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SENATE— l^erfwesrfai/,  July  26,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lowell  P.  Weick- 
ER,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  I.ord,  our  Father-God,  who  knowest 
all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  grant  that 
we  may  sincerely,  faithfully,  and  hon- 
estly serve  Thee  in  our  daily  work.  Grant 
us  the  gift  of  loyalty. 'For  our  homes,  give 
us  love  and  obedience;  for  our  country, 
sacrifice  and  service;  for  our  church, 
reverence  and  devotion.  Wilt  Thou  so  re- 
new the  people's  love  of  home  and  coun- 
try and  church  as  to  make  this  Nation  a 
great  bastion  of  spiritual  power  for  the 
whole  world  and  the  hope  of  freedom  for 
men  everywhere.  May  our  lives  be  so 
illuminated  by  Thy  truth  that  Thy  king- 
dom of  justice,  peace,  and  brotherhood 
may  be  advanced. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Ellender). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  26,  1072. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Lowell  P. 
Weicker,  Jr.r  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair  during  my  absence. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  WEICKER  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
<S.  3772)  to  further  amend  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  expiration  date  of  certain 
authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

CXVIII 1597— Part  20 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  25,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Penitentiaries  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironmen_t_  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  the  permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs  < .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  930  and  934. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CEDAR   KEYS   NATIONAL   WILDLIFE 
REFUGE,  FLA. 

The  bill  (H.R.  736)  to  designate  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Cedar  Keys  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  State  of  Florida 
as  wilderness  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-980),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill,  H.R.  736,  would  designate  ap- 
proximately 375  acres  of  the  Cedar  Keys  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  State  of  Florida 
as  wilderness.  The  wilderness  so  established 
would  be  administered  bv  the   Secretary  of 


the  Interior  in  accordance  with  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 3,  1964  (78  Stat.  890;  16  U.SC.  1131).  S. 
3119  \s  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  736  and  was 
also  considered  by  the  committee. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    AREA 

Tlie  four  proposed  outer  islands  of  the 
Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge  are 
located  approximately  3  miles  seaward  of 
Levy  County,  Fla.  They  are  known  as  Sea- 
horse, Snake,  Deadmans,  and  North  Keys, 
embracing  approxiniately  375  acres.  Tliese 
outer  islands  are  of  great  value  as  nestuig 
areas  for  colonial  birds.  More  abundant  nest- 
ing species  include  the  white  ibis,  common 
egret,  double-crested  cormorant,  snowy  egret, 
Louisiana  heron,  and  great  blue  heron.  In  ad- 
dition, the  refuge  provides  nesting  and  year- 
round  habitat  for  several  "ihreaiened  spe- 
cies.'" These  include  the  bald  eagle,  the 
brown  pelican,  and  the  osprey. 

The  composition  of  the  Islands  is  primarily 
that  of  narrow  white  sand  beaches,  salt 
marshes,  and  mangrove  swamps.  The  mineral 
potential,  according  to  reports  from  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
is  slight.  The  phosphate-bearing  formations 
of  Florida  are  not  present  here  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  oil  and  gas  development  is  remote 
There  is  no  commercial  timber  or  grazinu;  of 
livestock. 

The  islands  themselves,  with  the  exception 
of  Seahorse  Key.  have  little  visible  evidence 
of  man's  activities.  A  lighthouse  was  con- 
structed on  Seahorse  Key  in  1855.  but  it  has 
not  been  in  use  since  1915.  There  is  also  a 
marine  laboratory  adjacent  to  the  lighthouse 
that  is  maintained  by  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida as  a  base  for  scientific  research  of  marine 
resources.  The  laboratory  was  established  in 
1952  under  a  20-year  permit  from  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  The  labora- 
tory will  not  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Cedar  Keys  Wilderness.  Originally 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  recommended 
the  deletion  of  these  facilities  from  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  by  means  of  a  6-acre  ex- 
clusion that  would  have  completely  bisected 
the  island.  Subsequently,  this  recommenda- 
tion was  modified  to  include  only  a  3-acre 
exclusion  covering  the  lighthouse,  laboratory, 
and  the  docks,  but  leaving  a  connecting  cor- 
ridor along  the  south  shore  of  the  island. 
This  modification  would  give  a  wilderness 
area  of  375  acres  rather  than  372  as  indicated 
in  the  departmental  report. 

Because  of  its  small  size  and  the  impor- 
tance to  colonial  birds,  the  proposed  Ced,ir 
Keys  Wilderness  will  be  able  to  support  only 
limited  public  use.  It  can.  however,  be  eH'ec- 
t'ively  used  for  wildlife-oriented  recreational 
activities,  shell  collecting,  and  beachcombing 
during  certain  periods  of  the  year  when  the 
disturbance  of  nesting  birds  is  minimal. 

COST 

No  additional  budgetary  expendiiures 'arc 
Involved  inthe  enactment  of  H.R.  736. 

COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  luianlmously  reports  and  recommends 
enactment  of  H.R.  736. 
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EMERGENCY  LOAN  DISASTER 
RELIEF 

The  bill  »S.  3840)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmer's  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  emergency  loan  disaster  relief,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
'  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
title C  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (7 
use.  1961-1967),  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  328.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  In  the  administration  of 
this  subtitle  and  the  rural  housing  loan  pro- 
gram under  section  502  of  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1472).  in  the  case  of  property  loss  or  damage 
or  Injury  resulting  from  a  major  disaster 
as  determined  by  the  President  or  a  natural 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultur.e  which  occurred  after  June  30. 
1971.  and  prior  to  July  1.  1973,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"  ( 1 )  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage 
or  injury  is  not  compensated  for  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise.  (A)  shall  caiicel  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan,  except  that  the  total 
amount  so  canceled  shall  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  (i)  50  per  centum  of  the  original 
principal  amount  of  such  loan  but  not  more 
than  $5,000;  or  (11)  the  per  centum  that 
would  be  canceled  of  a  loan  of  the  same  size 
under  regulations  established  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  this  Act.  and 
(B)  may  defer  interest  payments  or  principal 
payments,  or  both,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on 
any  loan  mside  under  this  section  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan  ex- 
cept that  any  such  deferred  payments  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  per  annum  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  that  established  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  whichever  Is  lower:  Provided,  That  no 
one  borrower  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  more 
than  one  such  cancellation  for  any  single 
disaster. 

"(2)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage 
or  Injury  Is  not  compensated  for  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  may  grant  any  loan  for 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  prop- 
erty damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard 
to  whether  the  required  loan  is  otherwise 
available   from   private  sources. 

"(3)  may.  in  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of 
homes  or  farm  servl(fe  buildings  and  related 
structures  and  equipment,  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  liens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  ^damaged  property  if  such 
property  is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or 
replaced,  except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  e.\ceed  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained.  Any  such  reflnancliie  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  of  this  section.. 

■(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  also  apply  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  programs  referred  to  in  such 
subsection  in  the  case  of  any  property  loss 
or  damage  or  injury,  including  loss  or  dam- 
age to  agricultural  crops,  resulting  from  flood 
or  exce.sslve  prolonged  rain,  drought,  or  other 
natural  disaster  occurring  on  or  after  June 
30.  1971.  in  any  area  determined  by  the  F>res- 
Ident  to  be  a  major  disaster  area  or  In  any 
area  determined  by  the.Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  have  suffered  a  natural  disaster  dur- 
ing such  period. 

•'Dlsa.ster  Loan  Interest   Rates 

"(c>  Any  loan  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  the  current  cost  of  repair- 


ing or  replacing  the  disaster  loss  or  damage 
or  Injury  in  conformity  with  current  codes 
and  specifications.  Any  loan  made  under 
this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  per 
annum  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  that  established  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  whichever  is  lower. 
"Age  of  Applicant  for  Loan 

"(d)  In  the  administration  of  any  Federal 
disaster  loan  program  under  the  authority 
of  this  section,  the  age  of  any  adult  loan 
applicant  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  such  loan  'should  be  made 
or  the  amount  of  such  loan. 

"Applicability  of  Benefits 
■ie)    The  benefits  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  all  loans  qualify- 
ing hereunder,  whether  approved   before  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

•(f)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough review  of  existing  disaster  relief  legisla- 
tion as  It  relates  to  emergency  loans  and 
housing  loans  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  not 
later  than  January  31,  1973.  he  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committeeman  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  containing  specific  legislative 
proposals  for  the  comprehensive  revision  of 
such  legislation  in  order  to — 

"(1)  adjust  the  benefits  and  the  coverage 
available  to  persons  affected  by  disasters: 

"(2)  Improve  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram by  simplifying  and  eliminating  unnec- 
essary administrative  procedures;  and 

"(3)  prevent  the  mlsuSe  of  benefits  made 
available  under  the  program." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-984),  explaining  the  piu^poses  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGROUND 

Senate  bill  S.  3795  was  Jointly  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
pnd  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
This  bill,  and  subsequent  proposals  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  would 
provide  relief  to  victims  of  hurricane  and 
tropical  storm  Agnes  and  for  damage  suf- 
fered In  the  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  disaster  as 
well.  S.  3799  provides  for  special  disaster 
relief  after  June  1.  1972.  as  it  relates  to  the 
activities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion emergency  loan  authorities. 

The  committee  dRC^fssed  these  and  other 
proposals  and  decided  to  report  an  original 
bill. 

EXPLANATION 

This  original  bill  relates  to  the  authorities 
of  the  FariTiers  Home  Administration  as  they 
concern  emergency  loans  (7  U.S.C.  1961-67) 
and  rural  housing  loans  under  section  502 
of  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1472) . 

It  provides — 

( 1 )  for  loans,  to  the  extent  that  such  loss. 
damage  or  injury  is  not  compensated  for  by 
insurance  or  otherwise,  to  victims  of  any 
major  disaster  declared  by  the  President  or 
natural  disaster  declared  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  occurring  during  the  period 
June  30.  1971  and  Julv  1.  1973; 

(2)  for  cancellation  of  a  part  of  the 
original  principal  amount  of  such  loans. 
The  amount  of  such  cancellation  would  be 
determined   as  follows: 

"(a)  No  borrower  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive more  than  one  cancellation  with  re- 
spect to  any  slnglVldeclared  disaster. 

"lb)  The  amount  of  the  cancellation  shall 
not  exceed  the  greater  of  (1)   fifty  per  cen- 


tum of  the  original  principal  of  the  loan 
but  not  more  than  $5,000;  or  (11)  the  per 
centum  of  the  original  principal  that  would 
apply  to  a  loan  of  the  same  size  advanced 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  un- 
der provisions  of  this  Act,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  such  loan  bearing  an  Interest 
rate  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  that  established  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loans  under  provisions 
of  this  Act,  whichever  is  lower." 

(3)  for  deferral  of  interest  payments  or 
principal  payments,  or  both,  in  whole  or  in 
part  during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
term  of  such  loans,  except  that  such  de- 
ferred payments  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  per  annum  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  established  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  under  pro- 
visions providing  for  disaster  relief,  which- 
ever is  lower; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  total  destruction  or  sub- 
stantial property  damage  for  refinancing  of 
any  mortgage  or  lien  to  the  extent  of  the 
physical  loss  sustained; 

(5)  that  such  loans  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  w'hether  the  required  financial 
assistance  is  otherwise  available  from  pri- 
vate  sources: 

(6)  that  the  benefits  shall  be  applicable 
to  all  loans  qualifying  hereunder,  whether 
approved  before  or  after  enactment  of  this 
Act:    and 

(7)  for  the  submission  of  a  report  by  the 
President  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  January  31,  1973,  containing 
specific  legislative  proposals  for  the  com- 
prehensive revision  of  existing  disaster  relief 
legislation  as  It  relates  to  emergency  loans 
and  housing  loans  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

This  bill  contains  amendments  of  the 
emergency  loan  and  the  rural  housing  pro- 
grams of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
that  will  provide  benefits  to  farm  families 
and  rural  residents  who  have  been  victims  of 
the  Agnes;  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.;  and  Min- 
nesota drought  and  similar  disasters  that 
have  been  declared  major  disasters  by  the 
President  or  have  been  declared  natural 
disasters  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing the  period  June  30.  1971,  and  prior  to 
July  1,  1973.  The  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
iutentled  to  work  In  a  coordinated  fashion 
with  similar  provision  authorized  for  ad- 
ministration by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  disasters  covered  by 
this  bin  have  had  a  significant  adverse  Im- 
pact on  the  economic  life  of  victims.  Present 
disaster  loans  do  not  provide  great  enough 
benefits  for  those  Individuals  whose  homes, 
businesses,  and  lives  have  been  shattered. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  designed  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity  and  permit  a  rebuilding  of 
the  economic  life  of  those  who  have  suffered. 
It  is  emergency  legislation  of  the  first  order. 

Next  year,  after  receiving  the  views  of  the 
President  the  committee  Intends  to  study 
this  problem  intensively  and  to  recommend 
legislation  of  a  permanent  nature. 

THE   PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Tropical  Storm  Agnes  has  caused  unparal- 
leled destruction  in  many  areas  of  the  east- 
ern United  States.  More  than  128.000  homes 
and  businesses  have  beeia  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, and  whole  communities  have  been 
dealt  a  heavy  blow.  The  losses  to  so  many  in- 
dividuals cannot  be  measured  only  In  terms 
of  destruction  of  property  and  belongings; 
they  must  also  be  counted  In  terms  of  loss  of 
Jobs,  disruption  of  families,  personal  priva- 
tion, and  anxiety  about  the  future.  In  the 
whole  history  of  our  Nation,  we  have  not  be- 
fore encountered  such  massive  destruction 
over  so  wide  spread  an  area  as  a  result  of 
natural  disaster. 
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Individuals,  private  groups,  and  govern- 
ments have  responded  magnificently  to  this 
calamity  in  the  finest  tradition  of  neighbor 
helping  neighbors.  The  stamina,  the  courage, 
and  the  spirit  to  fight  back  and  recover  are 
already  evident  throughout  the  devastated 
areas.  My  statement  of  July  12.  1972,  sum- 
marized these  Impressive  efforts.  I  also 
pointed  out  at  that  time,  however,  that  an 
unparalleled  disaster  requires  extraordinary 
measures  to  help  in  recovery.  I  announced 
my  Intention  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
supplementary  and  massive  measures  aimed 
at  short-  and  long-term  recovery.  I  herewith 
transmit  those  recommendations,  and  the 
proposed  legislation  to  carry  them  out. 

My  proposals  are  in  three  parts: 

First,  I  piojxjse  the  Agnes  Recovery  Act  of 
1972.  This  measure  deals  with  disaster  loans 
for  homeowners,  farmers,  and  businessmen. 
Because  of  the  unprecedented  scope  of  the 
destruction,  unprecedented  measures  to  deal 
with  it  are  required.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  proposal,  disaster  loans  for  Agnes  vic- 
tims would  be  changed  from  present  law  in 
the  following  ways: 

The  maximum  amount  of  principal  which 
can  be  cancelled  or  forgiven  would  be  in- 
creased from  $2,500  to  $5,000  on  loans  made 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  or  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  forgiveness  feature  would  be  applica- 
ble to  the  first  dollar  of  a  loan  rather  than 
after  the  repayment  of  the  first  $500  of  prin- 
cipal as  is  now  tfte  case. 

The  interest  rate  on  the  loans  would  be 
dropped  to  1  percent  instead  of  Its  current 
rate  of  5' a  percent. 

This  liberalized  assistance  to  indivlc^al 
homeowners  and  small  businessmen  <%q 
mean  the  difference  between  recovery  aiia 
bankruptcy  or  ruin.  The  situation  is  urgent. 
Individual  people  are  now  making  decisions 
on  whether  to  rebuild  or  not.  WhUe  my  pro- 
posal wotild  apply  retroactively  to  all  vic- 
tims of  Agnes.  It  is  important  to  them  to 
know  now  the  terms  of  assistance  which  will 
be  available  to  them. 

Therefore.  I  call  on  the  Congress  to  respond 
to  this  emergency  by  acting  on  the  Agnes 
Recovery  Act  so  that  it  can  become  law 
within  one  week. 

Second,  I  recommend  supplemental  appro- 
priations totaling  $1,569,800,000  for  this 
emergency,  the  largest  single  request  of  its 
kind  m  our  history.  Tlie  vast  majority  of 
these  funds  would  be  used  for  disaster  loans, 
with  $1.3  billion  for  the  Small  Btisiness 
Administration  and  $1.8  million  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  SBA 
funds  would  be  used  to  provide  loans  for 
homeowners  and  small  businessmen  in 
disaster  areas  whose  property  has  been 
damaged  or  destroyed.  The  FHA  funds  would 
provide  sufficient  personnel  to  process  expedi- 
tiously loan  requests  in  rural  areas,  for  which 
adequate  loan  funds  now  exist.  Also  included 
in  my  supplemental  request  are: 

An  additional  $200  million  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Disaster  Relief  Fund,  to  speed  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  public  facilities  and  to 
provide  temporary  housing,  food  and  un- 
emplo'yment  compensation. 

$40  million  for  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  $16  million  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  and  $12  mil- 
lion for  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  all  to  assist 
in  the  recovery  of  damaged  communities.  The 
funds  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  go 
toward  fiood  control  projects  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin. 

Third,  I  recommend  that  the  existing  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  highway 
emergency  relief  b^lncreased  by  $200  mil- 
lion. Current  authorrty  limits  amounts  to  $50 
million  per  year,  which  is  clearly  not  adequate 
to  cope  with  a  disaster  of  this  magnitude. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  also  act  promptly 
on  these  second  and  third  proposals. 

The  Federal  Government  must  act  quickly 


and  decisively  to  do  its  part  In  providing 
relief  and  aiding  recovery  in  a  cooperative 
effort  with  the  States  and  communities 
struck  by  Agnes.  We  can  do  no  less.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Congress  will  share  this 
view. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  WHrrE  House.  July  17.  1972. 

ESTIMATED    COST 

In  accordance  with  section  252  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  the  com- 
mittee agrees  with  the  estimate  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  that  the  total 
cost  of  this  legislation  which  expires  July  1. 
1973,  will  amount  to  about  $200  million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  enter  a  motion  that  the 
vote  by  which  Calendar  No.  934  (S.  3840) , 
providing  emergency  loan  disaster  relief, 
was  passed,  together  with  its  third  read- 
ing, he  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  entered. 


SENATE    TRIBUTE    TO    ORDER    OF 
AHEPA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  fraternal  organiza- 
tions is  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  which  is 
composed  of  Greeks  who  have  become 
Americans,  and  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scent. They  have  performed  an  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  Nation  through  thfe 
years.  In  every  State  of  the  Union  they 
have  been  considered  exemplary  in  their 
conduct,  their  integrity  has  been  unques- 
tioned, they  have  been  nonpolitical  and 
nonpartisan  in  outlook,  and  they  have 
made  great  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  today  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Representative  John 
Brademas  of  Indiana,  a  Congressman 
and  a  great  one,  of  Greek  descent,  is  in- 
troducing a  resolution  similar  to  the  one 
which  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  and  I  nov,'  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  <S.  Res.  331)   as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  congratulates  the  Order  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  As- 
sociation on  its  fiftieth  anniversary  and  com- 
mends the  Order  on  its  many  contributions 
to  strengthening  American  democracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
fitting  tribute,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the 
majority  leader  and  myself  to  render  to 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  as  symbolic  of  the 
loyalty  of  Greek- Americans,  of  their  dis- 
tinguished civic  and  charitable  record 
within  this  organization,  and  also  as 
American  citizens. 

Americans  who  travel  abroad  have 
observed  time  and  again  that  some  coun- 
tries are  far  more  pro-American  than 
others.  Among  the  countries  where  the 
peoples  are  most  friendly  and  most  pro- 
American  in  their  reaction.  I  would  con- 
sider Greece  to  be  at  the  very  top.  along 
with  Australia  and  a  few  other  coun- 


tries who  still  remember  the  roles  as- 
sumed by  the  United  States  over  the 
years  in  its  respect  for  its  own  obliga- 
tions to  other  countries  in  the  world. 

Our  Greek  Americans  are  among  the 
finest  citizens  in  this  country.  They  have 
contributed  so  much  to  our  culture.  They 
mwi^e  brought  with  them  the  memory  and 
the  traditions  of  their  own  great  and  an- 
cient land.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  i^e 
able  to  join  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml".  President, 
the  26th  of  July  1972.  marks  the  golden 
anniversary  of  The  American  Hellenic 
Education  Progressive  Association,  or  the 
Order  of  Ahepa.  as  it  is  more  generally 
known. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  in 
Atlanta.  Ga..  on  July  26.  1922,  and  its 
jurisdiction  extends  through  49  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  The  43oLjocal 
chapters  of  Ahepa  have  always— ^iven 
generously,  and  supported  enthusiasti- 
cally, community  undertakings  in  the 
fields  of  education,  charity,  and  civic  im- 
provement. The  Order  has  always  been 
most  active  and  generous  with  its  con- 
tributions and  work  on  a  national  and 
international  scale,  as  well  as  on  the 
purely  local  level. 

Educational  institutions,  cultural  cen- 
ters, and  victims  of  natural  disasters — in 
the  United  States,  Greece.  Ecuador.  Tur- 
key. Israel  and  the  Near  East — have 
benefited  over  the  years  through  the 
generosity  and  humanitarianism  of  this 
fraternal  order. 

My  own  State  of  West  Virginia  has  a 
vigorous  Ahepa  organization,  with  chap- 
tei-s  in  the  cities  of  Charleston,  Hunt- 
ington. Wheeling.  Clarksburg.  Weirton, 
and  Bluefield.  These  West  Virginians 
take  justifiable  pride  in  the  many  ac- 
complishments their  fine  organization 
has  achieved  during  the  50  years  of  its 
existence,  and  I  commend  ihem  and  theii' 
associates  nationwide. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in 
wishing  long  life  and  further  success  to 
AHEPA. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  names 
of  West  Virginia's  locart  chapter  officers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

West  Virginia 

local  chapter  officers 

Steve  Zacharias.  President.  Cliarleston. 

John  Babalis,  Vice  President, -Charleston. 

Manuel  Pappas.  Secretary.  Charleston. 

Peter  Chrlsto.  Treasurer.  Charleston. 

James  P.  Stavros.  President.  Huntington. 

Dr.  Phillip  Maroudis,  Vice  President.  Hunt- 
ington. 

Mike  Manlskas.  Secretary.  Huntington. 

Dan  J.  Baker.  Treasurer.  Huntington. 

George  Varlas.  President.  Wheeling. 

Efstathios  K.  Grammenos.  Vice  President, 
Wheeling. 

Nicholas  Mamakos.  Secretary.  Wheeling. 

James  Giannlrakis.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. Wheeling. 

George  Matzarls.  Treasurer.  Wheeling.       , 

James  Calaitges.  President,  Clarksburg. 

Steven  Trahanls.  Vice  President.  Clarks- 
burg. 

George  Samaras.  Secretary.  Clarksburg. 

Angelo  Koukoulls.  Treasurer.  Clarksburg. 

Gust  Moroudais.  President.  Weirton. 

Gary  Mastromichalls,  Vice  President,  Weir- 
ton. 
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Matthew  Melonas.  Secretary,  Weirton. 
John  Potis  Frangakls,  Treasurer,  Weirton. 
Nick  Soter,  President,  Bluefleld. 
Nick  Slmos.  Vice  President.  Bluefleld. 
Gus  Theodorou,  Secretary.  Bluefleld. 
John  DelUs.  Treasurer,  Bluefleld. 

CURRENT    DISTRICT    LODGE    OFFICERS 

Lambros  A.  Svlngos.  Governor.  Huntington. 
Alex  Sklrpan,  Athletic  Director,  Barbours- 
ville. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion, as  we  have  a  strong  and  active  or- 
ganization of  the  AHEPA  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  of  whose  accomplishments 
we  are  very  proud.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consentVthat  my  name  may 
be  kdded  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  HoL- 
LiNcs).  On  behalf  of  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, who  is  a  member  of  that  organiza- 
ti<Hi,  I  v^'ould  add  my  name  also  without 
objection,  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion." 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  and  others  commending 
AHEPA  on  its  50th  anniversary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  join  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  other  colleagues  in 
saluting  AHEPA.  As  one  Irishman  who 
went  to  Greece  as  a  guest  of  the  AHEPA 
a  few  years  ago  I  wish  to  express  my 
singular  joy  in  connection  with  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary. 

Since  its  founding  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  this 
fraternal  organization  has  made  many 
.significant  contributions  to  the  better- 
ment of  American  life.  In  addition  to 
its  well  known  work  in  disaster  relief, 
AHEPA  has  made  generous  contribu- 
tions to  such  worthy  causes  as  construc- 
tion of  libraries  and  research  institu- 
tions to  providing  scholarships  for 
needy  students. 

In  addition,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  en- 
courages its  members  and  others  in  the 
commtmity  to  participate  fully  in  the 
political  process  and  instructs  its  mem- 
bers in  the  principles  of  American  citi- 
zenship. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  been  partic- 
ularly effective  in  my  home  State  of 
Michigan.  I  am  pleased  to  register  a  vote 


of  appreciation  to  the  order  for  its  out- 
standing service  and  to  extend  my  warm 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  its 
golden  anniversary. 

I  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  3*J^that 
was  adopted  this  morning  conc^iing 
AHEPA 's  golden  anniversary. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  50  years  ago, 
on  July  26,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  was 
founded  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  distin- 
guished group  of  Greek  Americans  has 
been  striving  ceaselessly  in  the  last  five 
decades  to  achieve  their  nine  main  ob- 
jectives which  are  as  follows: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

Third.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship.    { 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  every  nation. 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture. 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense. 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence,  and  helpful- 
ness. 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  channels 
for  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  cul- 
ture and  learning. 

The  fraternal  order  is,  then,  appropri- 
ately titled  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fine  chapters  in  Ohio  scat- 
tered across  the  State  in  19  major  cities, 
and  am  equally  honored  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  AHEPA  at  this  time  for 
their  tremendous  results  and  achieve- 
ments of  their  goals.  A  list  of  the  Ohio 
chapter  officers  is  as  follows : 

Ohio — Local  Chapter  Officers 

Mike  N.  Revelos,  President,  Middletown. 
^ohn  Pantel,  Vice  President,  Middletown. 

V.  P.  Karras,  Secretary,  Middletown. 

Pete  Laras,  Treasurer,  Middletown. 

Christie  P.  Anderson,  President,  Spring- 
field. 

Dr.  Peter  St.^gas,  Vice  President;  Spring- 
field. 

Leon  P.  Anderi)n,  Secretary,  Springfield. 

George  J.  StatyDopoulos,  Treasurer,  Spring- 
field. 

Angelo  KaTipolitis,  President,   Zanesvllle, 

Pericles  Vlahos,  Vice  President.  Zanesville. 

Gus  H.  Kallipolltis,  Secretary,  Zanesville. 

Gus  Calls,  Treasurer,  Zanesville. 

George  N,  Glovas,  President,  Mansfield. 

Peter  Gasuras.  Vice  President,  Mansfield. 

Nick  Giovas,  Secretary,  Mansfield. 

George  Margaritis,  Treasurer,  Mansfield. 


Michael  t/ambros.  Secretary  &  Treasurer, 
Lima. 

James  Agnos,  President,  Lima. 

James  Selos,  President.  Lakewood. 

Andy  Maniatopoulos,  Vice  President,  Lake- 
wood. 

Militiadis  Sofianos,  Secretary,  Lakewood. 

Nick  Tsarnas,  Treasurer,  Lakewood. 

Harry  Neofes,  President,  Hamilton, 

Christ  N.  Jonson,  Vice  President,  Hamilto 

Jack  S.  Carr,  Secretary,  Hamilton. 

.Tohn  Lazares,  Ireasurer,  Hamilton. 

Xenophon  Zapls,  President,  Cleveland. 

George  Montsopoulos,  Vice  President, 
Cleveland. 

Ronald  G.  Roy,  Secretary,  Cleveland. 

Christ  Boukis,  Treasurer,  Cleveland. 

Kelly  Esber,  President,  Canton. 

Chris  Diamant,  Vice  President,  Canton. 

Gregory  Pelay,  Secretray,  Canton. 

Harry  Biris.  Treasurer,  Canton. 

Anthony  Karlotls,  President,  Akron. 

William  E.  Noland,  Vice  President,  Akron. 

Nicholas  T.  George,  Secretary,  Akron, 

Athanasios  Bouzas,  Treasurer,  Akron. 

Earnest  T.  Paris.  President,  Masslllon. 

Lewis  Dolmas,  Vice  President,  Masslllon. 

Alexander  Paris,  Secretary,  Masslllon. 

Gus  Syrios,  Treasurer,  Masslllon. 

Frank  Manlos,  President.  Warren. 

Phil  Anastasladis,  Vice  President,  Warren. 

Nick  Pitinii,  Secretary,  Warren. 

William  Keriotls,  Treasurer,  Warren. 

Peter  Tsakos,  President,  Youngstown. 

Peter  Georgiadis,  Vice  President,  Youngs- 
town. 

William  G.  Glaros,  Secretary,  Youngstown. 

Joseph  Mitchell,  Treasurer,  Youngstown. 

Van  Sotraides,  Preldent,  Steubenville. 

Michael  Vltellas,  Vice  President,  Steuben- 
ville. , 

William  C.  Laklofi,  Secretary,  Steubenville. 

Peter  Manuel,  Treasurer,  Steubenville. 

Charles  M.  Michaels,  President,  Dayton. 

Charles  Krandall,  Vice  President,  Dayton. 

James  Tsimekles,  Secretary,  I>ayton. 

Ted  G.  Boudouris,  Executive  Secretary, 
Dayton. 

James  Zavakos,  Treasurer,  Dayton. 

Anastasios  A.  Stathopoulcs,  President, 
Toledo. 

Michael  Vasslllou,  Vice  President,  Toledo. 

Giist  J.  Bellas,  Secretary,  Toledo. 

Nick  T.  Photos,  Treasurer,  Toledo. 

George  A.  Potos,  President,  Cincinnati. 
"  Nick  Triantos,  Vice  President,  Cincinnati. 

Anestis  J.  Coudorodis,  Secretary,  Cincin- 
nati. 

Paul  Dimitry,  Treasurer,  Cincinnati. 

Nick  C.  Pontes,  President,  Columbus. 

Dr.  Charles  Tzagournis,  Vice  President, 
Columbus. 

George  Bavelis,  Secretary,  Columbus. 

Leo  Adamantides,  Treasurer,  Columbus. 

Steve  Chekouras,  President,  Lorain. 

Louis  Vlahoe,  Vice  President,  Lorain. 

Aris  Varouh,  Secretary,  Lorain. 

James  Cardasis,  Treasurer,  Lorain. 

CtJRRENT    NATIONAL    OFFICERS 

Gust  J.  Herouvls,  Supreme  Trustee,  Akron. 

CURRENT  DISTRICT  LODGE  OFFICERS 

John  C.  Conzaman,  Lt.  Governor,  Lake- 
wood. 

Nick  A.  Contes,  Secretary,  Steubenville. 
Ted  J.  Leakas,  Treasury,  Dayton. 
Gregory  Palioyras,  Marshall,  Cincinnati. 
Tom  Chase,  Advisor,  Columbus. 

PAST    NATIONAL    OFFICRS 

George  Nick  George,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Akron. 

Hon.  John  M.  Manos,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Bay  Villiage. 

George  J.  Cavalarls,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Oxford. 

Thomas  L.  Chase,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Columbus. 

Gus  G.  County.  Jr.,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Toledo. 
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Constantlne  G.  Economou,  Past  Supreme 
Lodge,  Youngstown. 

Angelo  P.  Mavrigan,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Youngstown, 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  salute  and  congratulate  a  fine  or- 
ganization on  its  50th  anniversary;  an 
organization  of  which  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  are  members :  the  Order  of 
Ahepa. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  ideals  and  contributions  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  because  we  have  had  a 
local  chapter  in  my  home  State  of  Dela- 
ware for  47  years.  I  know  many  members 
and  have  attended  several  local  fimc- 
tions,  so  I  can  say  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  order  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  betterment  of  American 
life.  In  Delaware,  the  local  chapter  has 
kept  Greek-Americans  aware  of  their 
Hellenic  heritage  and  culture,  but  also 
reminded  them  constantly  of  the  bene- 
fits available  here  in  the  United  States 
which  were  not  and  are  not  available  in 
Greece  itself.  Largely  because  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  spirit  of  AHEPA  members,  we 
find  them  constantly  involved  in  com- 
munity projects  and -actively  participat- 
ing in  community  affairs. 

AHEPA  is,  of  course,  an  acronym 
standing  for  the  Order's  full  name,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association.  Membership  in  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa  is  open  to  men  of  good 
moral  character  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  Canada,  or 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens.  The  AHEPA  family  is  com- 
posed of  four  separate  organizations,  all 
of  which  work  in  harmony  on  a  local, 
district,  and  national  level.  They  are:  the 
Order  of  Ahepa;  the  Daughters  of  Pene- 
lope, the  senior  women's  auxiliary;  the 
Sons  of  Pericles,  the  junior  young  men's 
auxiliary;  and  Maids  of  Athena,  the  jim- 
ior  yoimg  woftien's  auxiliary.  The  Order 
was  founded  on  July  26,  1922,  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  during  its  early  years  was  com- 
posed primarily  of  Greek-Americans  who 
had  recently  immigi-ated  to  the  United 
States.  During  those  years,  the  members 
concentrated  on  assisting  their  newly 
arrived  countrymen  in  adjusting  to  their 
new  American  environment.  In  Wilming- 
ton, for  instance,  the  local  chapter  as- 
sisted in  obtaining  citizenship  papers  for 
the  fellow  coimtrymen  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  organizing  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church.  The  first  church  was  situ- 
ated on  the  third  floor  of  a  local  building, 
but  with  the  help  of  AHEPA,  it  was  later 
able  to  move  to  what  is  now  an  attractive 
and  imposing  church  building. 

It  is  this  type  of  spirit  which  has 
helped  the  Greek-Americans  in  my  home 
State  become  and  remain  among  the 
finest  of  our  citizens.  But  today,  the 
order  counts  many  besides  Greek- 
Americans  as  members.  Former  Presi- 
dent Truman  is  a  member,  as  was  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  in 
addition,  many  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, as  well  as  local  officials,  are 
members.  Because  I  think  the  roster  of 
members  is  long  and  impressive,  I  am 
attaching  a  list  of  some  of  the  more  well 
known. 

As  impressive  as  the  list  of  prominent 


members  is,  however,  I  think  a  truer  in- 
dication of  the  order's  worth  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  local  members  and 
chapters  engage  in  commimity  projects. 
In  my  home  State,  it  is  usual  to  find  the 
members  deeply  involved  in  and  com- 
mitted to  fundraising  drives  for  charities 
or  worthwhile  causes — most  recently, 
members  were  ringing  doorbells  to  raise 
funds  for  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Founda- 
tion. And,  although  AHEPA  itself  is  non- 
political  and  nonsectarian,  the  Aembers 
themselves  are  active  participants  in  the 
political  decisionmaking  process,  as 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  who  hold 
elective  or  appointive  office. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  AHEPA  has 
succeeded  admirably  fulfilling  the  goals 
set  50  years  ago  in  Atlanta.  Today,  the 
Order  continues  to  grow,  while  instilling 
in  its  members  the  qualities  which  we  re- 
spect and  desire  in  citizens.  Ahepans  re-- 
fiect  a  profoimd  interest  in  civic,  politi- 
cal, social  and  commercial  activities; 
they  are  loyal  themselves,  and  encourage 
loyalty  in  others;  they  remember  and 
respect  the  Hellenic  traditions,  but  not 
to  the  detriment  of  their  State  or  Na- 
tion; and,  they  seek  and  encourage  ed- 
ucation, not  just  for  its  own  sake,  but  as 
a  means  of  self-fulfillment. 

I  personally  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  and  all  of  its  mem- 
bers of  this  their  50th  anniversary.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  50  years  from  now 
my  successor  here  in  the  Senate  will 
congratulate  Ahepan's  on  their  100th 
anniversary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  some 
members  of  AMEPA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be\  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

Former  Vice  President  'Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, (presently  U.S.  Senator). 

U.S.    SENATORS 

George  D.  Aiken,  J.  Caleb  Boggs,  Frank 
Church,  Norris  Cotton.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Ernest  F.  Hollings,  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  Ed- 
mund   S.    Muskie,    Claiborne    Pell,    William 

B.  Spong,  Jr.,  Strom  Thurmond,  (late  Sena- 
tor Everett  Dlrksen). 

U.S.    REPRESENTATIVES 

John  Anderson,  Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Wayne 
N.  Aspinall,  Mario  Biaggl,  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Prank  T.  Bow,  John  Brademas,  Clarence 
Brown,  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  James  A.  Burke, 
Donald  D.  Clancy,  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

Thomas  N.  Downing,  Dante  B.  Fascell.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford,  Nick  Galifianakis,  Peter  N.  Kyros. 
P.  Bradford  Morse.  Edward  J.  Patten,  Roman 

C.  Pucinskl.  Paul  S.  Sarbanes.  Bob  Wilson, 
John  W.  Wydler.  Gus  Yatron. 

GOVERNORS 

Warren  Hearnes.  Missouri. 

Robert  McNair,  South  Carolina. 

Nelson  Rockefeller,  New  York. 

Robert  Scott,  North  Carolina. 

George  Wallace,  Alabama. 

U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  G. 
Peterson. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  Eugene 
Ross  ides. 

Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  Tom 
Korologos. 

Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman 
John  Nasslkae. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
50  years,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Education  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation, has  made  countless  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  American  life.  This 
month  the  fraternity  is  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversarj^  and  I  wish  to  join 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing my  congratulations  to  them  on  this 
significant  occasion. 

Since  its  founding  on  July  26,  1922.  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  society  has  grown  to 
encompass  430  local  chapters  in  49  States 
Australia  and  Canada.  AHEPA  chapters 
have  long  supported  local  community 
activities  in  the  fields  of  education,  char- 
ity, and  civic  improvement,  and  have 
done  much  to  improve  the  lives  of  many 
Americans. 

AHEPA  members  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  a  record  of  service  to  its  fellow 
man.  Thus,  I  commend  AHEPA  for  a 
proud  past  and  offer  it  my  best  wishes, 
for  a  most  successful  future. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  50  years 
ago  today,  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  an  organiza- 
tion was  foimded  that  was  to  grow  into 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  pro- 
ductive fraternal  organizations  in  the 
Nation.  The  organization  was — and  is — 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion. 

The  great  strength  of  America  is  the 
readiness  of  private  citizens  to  band  to- 
gethei-  to  serve  the  public  good.  The  Or- 
der of  Ahepa  is  an  example  of  that 
strength  in  action.  And  it  certainly  has 
been  "in  action"  ouring  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. The  order's  civic  and  humanitarian 
activities  include: 

Relief  of  Florida  hurricane  victims. 

Relief  of  Mississippi  flood  victims. 

Relief  of  Corinth  earthquake  victims. 

For  the  War  Orphans  of  Greece. 

Relief  of  Dodecanese  earthquake  vic- 
tims. 

For  the  fatherless  children  of  refugees, 
through  the  Near  East  Relief. 

Foi-  the  Hellenic  Museum. 

National  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
dents. 

For  the  Theological  Seminaries  at 
Brookline  and  Pomf  ret. 

AHEPA  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial at  Hyde  Park. 

Ypsilanti  and  Dilboy  Memorials. 

Sons  of  Pericles  Memorial  to  the  Amer- 
ican Philhellenes  of  1821,  at  Missolonghi, 
Greece. 

Relief  of  Turkish  earthquake  victims. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

Ecuadorean  rehef . 

Kansas  City  flood  relief. 

Greek  war  relief. 

AHEPA  hospitals  in  Athens  and  Thes- 
saloniki,  and  seven  health  centers  in 
Greece. 

AHEPA  Agricultural  College  in  Greece. 

Ionian  Islands  earthquake  relief. 

AHEPA  Preventorium  in  Volos. 

Penelopian  Shelter  Home  in  Athens. 

Ahepa  Hall  for  Boys  at  St.  Basils 
Academy. 

The  AHEPA  School  at  St.  Basil's  Acad- 
emy, Garrison.  N.Y. 

Sale  of  $500  million  in  U.S.  war  bonds 
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during  World  War  n  as  an  official  issuing 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Truman  Library. 

Dr.  L  George  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Re- 
search Institute  of  Miami. 

The  AHEPA  Truman  Memorial, 
Athens,  Greece. 

The  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.,  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  first  landing  of 
Hellenes  in  the  new  world  in  the  year 
1768. 

The  AHEPA  education  journey  to 
Greece  student  program. 

We  in  Coloi;ado  arc  proud  of  our 
State's  chapters.  Mr.  Sam  Nakis,  supreme 
president  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  has 
provided  me  with  a  list  of  the  various 
Ahepa  officers  In  Colorado.  I  extend  spe- 
cial congratulations  to  these  commimity 
leaders,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  list  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  or  Colobado  Officers 

LOCAL    CHAPTER    OFFICERS 

Deno  P.  Dlk«ou.  President,  Denver 

James  P.  Damaskofi.  Vice  President,  Denver. 

Uenelaos  Moutsoe.  Secretary,  Denver. 

Spero  D.  Coemos,  Treasurer,  Denver. 

James  P.  Dlkeou,  President,  Denver. 

Oeorge  Daddls,  Vice  President,  Denver. 

John  P.  Dlkeou,  Secretary.  Denver. 

Tom  Kostas.  Treasurer,  Denver. 

Nick  Prangos,  President,  Denver. 

Alex  Baker,  Vice  President,  Denver. 

jAmes  DeBerry,  Secretary,  Denver. 

Theodore  N.  Morris,  Treasurer,  Denver. 

Tom  J.  Koustas,  President,  Denver. 

Ou«  Jlmas,  Vice  President,  Denver. 

Nick  Tslouvaras,  Secretary,  Denver. 

Harold  Q.  Kallas.  Treasurer,  Denver. 

Christ  Kapantas,  President,  Colorado 
Springs. 

Oeorge  N.  Argos,  Vice  President.  Colorado 
Springs. 

Qus  J.  Lambrose,  Secretary,  Colorado 
Springs. 

Nick  Ellis.  Treasurer,  Colorado  Springs. 

James  O.  Melonas,  President,  Walsenburg. 

James  Pappas,  Vice  President,  Walsenburg. 

P.  K.  Kallaa.  Secrecy  h.  Treasurer,  Wal- 
senburg. 

CURRENT    NATIONAL    OFFICERS 

Oeorge  P.  Dlkeou,  Supreme  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, Denver. 

CT7SRENT   DISTRICT   LODCZ    OFFICERS 

Oeorge  Wm.  Athens,  Lt.  Governor,  Denver. 
Theodore  G.  Argerls,  Treasurer,  Denver. 
Dr.  Pete  O.  Prsngoe,  MD,  Marshall,  Denver. 
John  W.  Toscas,  Advisor,  Denver. 
James    G.    Damaskos.    Athletic    Director, 
Aurora. 

PAST    NATIONAL   OFFICERS 

Spero  J.  Cosmos,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Aurora. 

Lee  G.  Rallis.  Past  Supreme  Lodge.  Denver. 

Panayes  G.  Dlkeou,  Past  Supreme  Trustee, 
Denver. 

Gus  G.  Gatseos,  Past  Supreme  Trustee, 
Denver. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  Americans  of  Greek  origin 
today,  July  26,  when  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
the  well-known  American  Hellenic  As- 
sociation, celebrates  its  golden  anniver- 
sary. The  order  was  founded  July  26, 
1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Since  they  have  been  in  the  United 
States,  Americans  of  Greek  origin  have 
given  honorary  distingiiished  citizens  to 
the  service  of  our  Nation  in  public  and 
private  and  in  many  fields,  take  great 


pride  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  origin, 
too  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  course  of  the  50  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  made 
many   significant   contributions   to   the 
enrichment  of  American  Ufe. 
The  objects  of  AHEPA  are: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

Third.  To  Instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  t"he  privileges  of  cit- 
izenship. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  to  arouse  its  mem- 
bers to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  Ufe.  pwHierty,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  every  nation. 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture. 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense. 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence,  and  helpful- 
ness. 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  channels 
for  facilitating-  the  dissemination  of  cul- 
ture and  learning. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed 
to  many  worthy  causes  during  the  50 
years  of  its  existence  aa  a  national  and 
international  level.  Such  causes  include: 

First.  Relief  of  Florida  hurricane  vic- 
tims. 

Second.  Relief  of  Mississippi  flood 
victims. 

Third.  Relief  of  Corinth  earthquake 
victims. 

Fourth.  For  the  War  Orphans  of 
Greece. 

Fifth.  Rehef  of  Dodecanese  earth- 
quake victims. 

Sixth.  For  the  fatherless  children  of 
refugees,  through  the  Near  East  relief. 

Seventh.  For  the  Hellenic  Museum. 

Eighth.  National  scholarships  to 
worthy  students. 

Ninth.  For  the  Theological  Seminaries 
at  Brookline  and  Pomfret. 

Tenth.  Ahepa  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Memorial  at  Hyde  Park. 

Eleventh.   Ypsilanti   and  Dilboy  Me- 
morials. 
Twelfth.  Sons  of  Pericles  Memorial  to 
the  American  Philhellenes  of   1821,  at 
Missolonghi.  Greece. 

Thirteenth.  Relief  of  Turkish  earth- 
quake victims. 

Fourteenth.  Fpr  the  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem. 

Fifteenth.  For  the  Patriarchate  of 
Constantantinople. 

Sixteenth.  Ecuadorean  relief. 

Seventeenth.  Kansas  City  flood  relief. 

Eighteenth.  Greek  war  relief. 


Nineteenth.  Ahepa  hospitals  in  Athens 
and  Thessaloniki,  and  seven  health  cen- 
ters in  Greece. 

Twentieth.  Ahepa  Agricultral  College 
in  Greece. 

Twenty-first.  Ionian  Islands  earth- 
quake relief. 

Twenty-second.  Ahepa  Preventoriiun  in 
Volos. 

Twenty-third.  Penelopian  Shelter  Home 
In  Athens. 

Twenty-fourth.  Ahepa  Hall  for  Boys 
at  St.  Basil's  Academy. 

Twenty-fifth.  The  Ahepa  School  at  St. 
Basil's  Academy,  Garrison,  N.Y. 

Twenty-sixth.  Sale  of  $500  million  In 
U.S  War  Bonds  during  World  War  II 
as  an  official  issuing  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Twenty-seventh.  Truman  Library. 

Twenty-eighth.  Dr.  George  Papanico- 
laou Cancer  Research  Institute  at  Miami. 

Twenty-ninth.  'The  Ahepa  Truman 
Memorial,  Athens,  Greece. 

Thirtieth.  The  New  Smyrna  Beach, 
Fla.,  monument  commemorating  the  first 
landing  of  Hellenes  in  the  new  world  in 
the  year  1768. 

Thirty-first.  The  Ahepa  educational 
journey  to  Greeqe  student  program 

America's  response  to  the  Greek  heri- 
tage Is  a  glorious  chapter  in  American 
history.  On  December  3,  1822,  President 
James  Monroe  included  the  following 
words  in  his  message  to  Congress: 

The  mention  of  Greece  fills  the  mind  v/lth 
the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  arouses  In 
our  bosoms  the  best  feelings  of  which  our 
nature  Is  susceptible.  Superior  skill  and  re- 
finement m  the  arts,  heroic  gallantry  in  ac- 
tion, disinterested  patriotism,  enthusiastic 
zeal  and  devotion  in  favor  of  public  liberty, 
are  associated  with  our  recollections  of 
ancient  Greece.  That  such  a  country  should 
have  been  overwhelmed,  and  so  long  hidden 
as  it  were,  from  the  world,  under  a  gloomy 
despotism,  has  been  a  cause  of  unceasing  and 
deep  regret  to  generous  minds  of  ages  past. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  reappear- 
ance of  these  people  In  their  original  char- 
acter, contending  in  favor  of  their  liberties 
should  produce  the  great  excitement  and 
sympathy  in  their  favor  which  have  been  so 
signally  displayed  throughout  the  United 
States  .  .  . 

I  would  like  on  this  occasion  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  names 
of  the  distinguished  officers  of  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  and  of  those  from  my  own 
State,  New  York,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  list  of  names  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  of  New  York  Officers 
local  chapter  officers 

Andrew  Gallls,  President,  Brooklyn. 
Constantine  Ziotas,  Vice  President,  Brook- 
lyn. 

George  Gallls,  Secretary.  Brooklyn. 
Peter  Gardianos,  Treasurer,  Brooklyn. 
James  Raptis,  President,  Wellsvllle. 
George  Raptis,  Vice  President.  WeUsvllle. 
Jolin  Giopulos,  Secretary,  Wellsvllle. 
George  Giopulos,  Treasurer,  WellsvUIe. 
Thomas  Cholakls,  President,  Troy. 
Louis  Huban,  Vice  President,  TToy. 
John  Pentekes.  Secretary,  Troy. 
George  Vellls,  Treasurer,  Troy. 
Steven  Agrapides,  Secretary,  Brooklyn. 
John  Candemeres,  President,  Corona. 
Steve  Georgeson,  Vice  President,  Corona. 
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James  Anthros,  Secretary,  Corona. 
Terry  S.  Triades,  Treasurer,  Corona. 
Peter  A.  Issaris,  President,  Glen  Palls. 
Michael  Constant,  President,  Staten  Island. 
N.  Fillppidis,  Vice  President,  Staten  Island. 
James     P.     Trlvelas,     Secretary,     Staten 

Island. 
John   Antonopoulos.   Financial    Secretary, 

Staten  Island. 

G.  Smirlis,  Treasurer,  Staten  Island. 

Lucas  Chaconas,  President,  New  York  City. 

George  Tirakis,  Vice  President,  New  York 
City. 

Peter  Vanos,  Secretary,  New  York  City. 

Leo  Vrouletls,  Recording  Secretary,  New 
York  City. 

Peter  Chaconas,  Treasurer,  New  York  City. 

Peter  Balafas,  President,  Washington 
Heights. 

Louis  SoUas,  Vice  President,  Washington 
Heights. 

Eugene  J.  Yanas,  Secretary,  Washington 
Heights. 

Charles  J.  Drewes,  Executive  Secretary, 
Washington  Heights. 

George  Carahals,  Treasurer,  Washington 
Heights. 

Chrlstos     Christodoulou,     President.     St. 

J&mcs. 

Vaslllos   G.    Bouklas,    Vice   President,   St. 
James. 
Nicholas  J.  Pouletsos,  Secretary,  St.  James. 
Anthony  Kalergis,  Treasurer,  St.  James. 
Peter  N.  Chahales,  President,  Rldgewood- 
Maspeth. 

Peter  Pappas,  Vice  President,  Ridgewood- 
Maspeth. 

David  Saporta,  Secretary,  Ridgewood-Mas- 
peth. 

George  T.  Douris,  Treasurer,  Ridgev/ood- 
Maspeth.  t- 

Michael  Sapounakls,  President,  Rlverdale. 
Peter  Kines,  Vice  President,  Rlverdale. 
Manny   Zaflros,   Corresponding   Secretary, 
Rlverdale. 

Poul  M.  Sapounakls,  Secretary  &  Treasurer. 
Rlverdale. 

Stephen  Karas,  President,  New  Rochelle. 
Peter  Atha,  Vice  President,  New  Rochelle. 
James  Plevltls,  Secretary,  New  Rochelle. 
^       Stanley  Townsen,  Treasurer,  New  Rochelle. 
Thomas  G.  Anastasslou,  President,  Baby- 
lon. 
John  Kouvlsls,  Vice  President,  Babylon. 
Gus  Corbett,  Secretary,  Babylon. 
Thomas  Tatlglkis,  Treasurer,  Babylon. 
George  D.  Kakoullis,  President,  Kingston. 
Dinos  Koekoletos,  Vice  President,  Kingston 
James  Kolocotronis,  Secretary,  Kingston. 
Sarantos  E.  Matthews.  Treasurer,  Kingston. 
Sam  J.  Dlaconls,  President,  FreeptH^. 
James  S.  Kalathakls.  Vice  President,  Free- 
port.  * 
Tom  P.  Matthews,  Secretary,  Freeport. 
Alex  C.  Kouvatsos,  Treasurer,  Freeport. 
John  Vullls,  President,  New  Ywk  City. 
Gec»^e    Kamburls,    Vice    President,    New 
York  City. 

John  Zirimls,  Secretary,  New  York  City. 
John  P.  Krones,  Executive  Secretary,  New 
York  City. 

James  Pusscas,  Treasurer,  New  York  City. 
Ernest  Macrides,  President.  Syracuse. 
Peter  K.  Marinos,  Vice  President,  Sjrracuse. 
Robert  J.  Harris.  Secretary.  Syracuse. 
Nlkos  Athanas,  Treasurer,  Syracuse. 
Aristotle  Mirones,  President,  Brooklyn. 
Dlmltrios  Slderatos,  Vice  President,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Steve  Xanthos,  Secretary,  Brooklyn. 
William  Carris,  Treasurer.  Brooklyn. 
Nicholas  Zervoulakos,  President,  New  York 
City. 

Nick  Nicolas,   Vice   President,   New   York 
City. 
George  Dlmas,  Secretary,  New  York  City. 
Vaslllos  Kasslmatls,  Treasurer,  New  York 
City. 
Oeorge  P.  Mouglos,  President,  Yonkers. 
Peter  Panopouloe,  Vice  President.  Yonkers. 


Mathew  Panagls.  Secretary,  Yonkers. 
Anthony  Koumplas,  Treasurer,  Yonkers. 
Van  Lltto,  President,  Rochester. 
Costas  Demas,  Vice  President,  Rochester. 
C.  Diamond,  Secretary,  Rochester. 
O.  Bardanls,  Treasurer,  Rochester. 
Sam  Chlanls,  Secretary,  Blnghamton. 
Peter  A.  Romas,  Treasurer,  Blnghamton. 
Stephen  A.  Vasaka,  President,  Jamaica. 
Ernest  Kares,  Vice  President,  Jamaica. 
Stavros  Z.  Theodorou,  Secretary,  Jamaica. 
Kostas  Zlmaras,  Treasurer,  Jamaica.  ., 

Angelo  E.  Pefanis,  President,  Buffalo. 
Tasos  Kellarls,  Vice  President.  Buffalo. 
Chris  Llaros,  Secretary,  Buffalo. 
Nick  Kafasls,  Treasurer,  Buffalo. 
George  J.  Ropas,  President,  Astoria. 
George  Smaragdas,  Vice  President,  Astoria. 
George  Demetrlades,  Secretary,  Astoria. 
Nick  Toumas,  Treasurer,  Astoria. 
James  Vasilakos,  President,  Elmira. 
Gus  Dumas,  Vice  President,  Elmira. 
George  Bacalles,  Secretary,  Elmira. 
Jojin  K.  Dlverls,  Treasurer,  Elmira. 
Jason  Goumas,  President,  Newburgb. 
Peter   Karnavezos,   Vice   President.    New- 
burgh.  „     ^       1. 
James  Lorotonda,  Secretary,  Newburgh. 
Steve  Karageorge,  Treasurer,  Newburgh. 
Nicholas  Cherevas,  President,  Schenectady. 
John  Pappas,  Vice  President,  Schenectady. 
Nlcholte  Markopoulos,  Secretary,  Schenec- 

Peter  Corsones,  Treasurer,  Schenectady. 

Leo  Costes,  President.  Watertown. 

Aleck  Vasll,  Vice  President.  Watertown. 

Gus  N.  Dusckas,  Secretary,  Watertown. 

Andrew  Binaxas.  Treasurer.  Watertown. 

James  Thomas,  President,  Albany. 

Alex  Spyropoulos.  Vice  President,  Albany. 

Theodore  Sokaris,  Secretary,  Albany. 

Theodore  Kondoprias,  Treasurer,  Albany. 

Alex  Athanas,  President,  Utlca. 

C.  S.  Alexander,  Vice  President,  Utlca. 

Arlstedes  Pourtounls,  Secretary,  Utlca. 

Andrus  Pourtounls.  Treasurer,  Utlca. 

Louis  F.  Labrlnos,  President,  Poughkeepsle. 

Nick  T.  Matheos,  Vice  President,  Pough- 
keepsle. ^       . 

Peter  Glvas,  Executive  SecreUry,  Pough- 
keepsle. _       . 

George  Janls,  Receiving  Secretary,  Pough- 
keepsle. 

WUllam  Chamurls,  Treasurer,  Poughkeep- 

Constai-tlne  PslUls.  President,  Hempstead. 
Chris  Constantine,  Secretary,  Hempstead. 
John  Plnlat,  Treasurer,  Hempstead. 
William  Lazarou,  President,  Bronx. 
Chris  Blbas,  Vice  President,  Bronx. 
James  Koutslkas,  Secretary,  Bronx. 
Constantine  Kaganls/ Treasurer,  Bronx. 
George  Hazlrls,  President.  New  York  City. 
John  Thymlos,  Vice  President,  New  York 
City. 

Dr.  Nicholas  G.  Llgnos,  Secretary,  New  York 

City. 

Alexander    Zachary,    Executive    Secretary, 

New  York  City.  ..      „    ,. 

Andrew  Stamboulldls,  Treasurer,  New  York 

City. 

CURRENT  NATIONAL  OFFICERS 

Dennis  J.  Llvadas,  Supreme  Counsellor, 
Rochester. 

Peter  J.  Georges,  Supreme  Governor,  Brook- 
lyn. 

James  K.  Zolotas.  Supreme  Trustee,  1st 
Vice  Chairman,  New  York  City. 

George  L.  Boumey,  Supreme  Trustee,  2nd 
Vice  Chairman,  West  Hempstead. 

Charles  J.  Drewes,  Publication  Board. 
Bronx. 

CURRENT  DISTRICT  LODGE  OFFICERS 

Thomas  J.  Lukas,  Governor,  New  York  City. 
Tasos  Kellarls,  Lt.  Governor,  Eggertsvllle. 
Charles  J.  Drewes,  Secretary,  Bronx. 
James  Goumas,  Treasurer.  Nyack. 
Theodore  Kyrkostas,  Marshall,  Little  Neck. 
Ernest  Kanes.  Advisor,  Jamaica. 
Oeorge  Carcales,  Athletic  Director.  Buffalo. 


PAST  NATIONAL  OFFICERS 

Stephen  S.  Scopas,  Past  Supreme  President, 
Douglaston. 

Nicholas  Coffinas,  Past  Supreme  President, 
Brooklyn. 

Klmon  A.  Doukas.  Past  Supreme  Prssident. 
New  York  City. 

Gus    Cherevas,    Past    Supreme    President. 
Flushing. 

Stephen   Parnassa,   Past   Supreme   Lodge. 
New  York  City. 

Andrew  J.  Drltsas,  Past  Supreme   Lodge, 
New  York  City. 

Stephen  J.  Pechewlys,  Past  Supreme  Lodge. 
Poughkeepsle. 

George  Dlmas.  Past  Supreme  Lodge,  Rlver- 
dale. 

George    Laskaros,    Past    Supreme    Lodge. 
Searlngton. 

John  Klamos,  Past  Supreme  Lodge,  Yon- 
kers. 

Louis  J.  Dukas,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
BronxvUle. 

Gus  Nicholas,  Past  Supreme  Lodge,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Theodore  Alexander  Bardy,  Past  Supreme 
Lodge,  New  York  City. 

Peter  G.  Chlngos,  Past  Supreme  Lodge,  New 
York  City. 

Peter  T.  Kourides.  Past  Supreme  Ix>dge, 
New  York  City. 

George  Papaeleas,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
New  York  City. 

Emanuel  M.  Kontokosta,  Past  Supreme 
Trtistee.  Brooklyn. 

Jack  Zarcadoolas,  Past  Supreme  Trustee, 
Douglaston. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Order  of  Ahepa — the  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  As- 
sociation. I  would  like  to  join  with  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  offering  con- 
gratulations to  this  organization  on  its 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  imderstanding. 

I  would  also  like  to  cite  the  leadership 
of  Vermont  officials  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  for  their  cMitributions  to  the 
cause  of  good  citizenship  in  my  State. 
They  are  President  Nicholas  Zontas,  Vice 
President  Nicholas  Pappas.  Secretary 
Chris  Lines  and  Treasurer  Nicholas  Zon- 
tanos. 

These  officials,  along  with  members  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  are  dedicated  to  ef- 
forts to  impress  their  fellow  Americans 
with  the  importance  of  cooperative  citi- 
zenship participation  to  further  the  cause 
of  freedom  at  all  levds  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
special  birthday  is  being  celebrated  to- 
day. The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  takes  place  on  July  16.  1972. 
With  this  golden  anniversary,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  has  passed  the  test  of 
time  In  showing  itself  to  be  a  dedicated. 
sincere,  civic-minded  group.  Local  chap- 
ters have  always  given  generously  for 
scholarship>s,  natural  disasters,  memori- 
als, and  worthwhile  charities.  Since  this 
organization's  founding  on  July  26.  1922. 
its  members  have  made  many  additional 
contributions,  created  Interest  in  Greek 
culture,  and  have  championed  the  cause 
of  citizenship  in  this  country. 

Ifi  saluting  the  entire  order,  I  would 
like  to  call  special  attention  to  the  two 
fine  New  Mexico  chapters  and  their  of- 
ficers. Serving  as  officers  in  the  Santa 
Pe  chapter  are  Mr.  Pete  Daskalos,  presi- 
dent: Mr.  John  Panos,  vice  president; 
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Mr.  P.  C.  Dakis,  secretary;  and  Mr.  Theo 
M.  Keros,  treasiu-er.  The  Albuquerque 
chapter  is  led  by  Mr.  Tom  Manole,  presi- 
dent; Mr.  Albert  Romero,  vice  president; 
Mr.  James  Pavlakos,  secretary;  and  Mr. 
Gus  D.  Bruskas,  treasurer.  These  two 
New  Mexico  chapters  are  credits  to  their 
fine  organization. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New 
Mexico,  I  offer  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  May  they  be 
granted  50  more  successful  years  of 
service. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association,  is 
celebrating  its  golden  anniversary  this 
month  following  its  Atlanta,  Ga.,  found- 
ing on  July  26,  1922. 

During  its  half  century  of  operation, 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  a  nonpartisan,  non- 
sectarian  fraternal  organization,  has 
conducted  innumerable  activities  and 
contributed  generously  to  projects  di- 
rected toward  one  common  goal — the  im- 
provement and  betterment  of  our  social, 
moral,  and  family  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  partic- 
ipate in  saluting  an  organization  whose 
prime  objective  is  to  promote  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
encourage  fellowship,  altruism,  and 
mutual  benevolence  among  its  members. 

On  the  civic  level,  the  local  chapters  of 
AHEPA  strongly  urge  their  members  to 
be  model  citizens  and  good  neighbors 
through  planned  civic  activities  and 
worthy  fimck  drives.  The  fraternity  has 
been  awarding  scholarships  to  deserving 
students  on  the  local  and  national  levels 
for  41  years. 

During  its  50  years  of  existence,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed  vigor- 
Mlsly  to  national  and  international 
causes  including  the  relief  of  Florida 
hurricane  victims,  the  Truman  Library, 
Greek  war  relief,  and  aid  to  fatherless 
children  of  Near  East  refugees.  These, 
plus  many  more  contributions,  distin- 
guish  the  Order  of  Ahepa  as  a  fore- 
nmner  in  the  American  tradition  of  aid- 
ing less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ver^  pleased  to 
salute  this  fine  organization  for  its  out- 
standing record  in  upholding  America's 
■  heritage  of  citizenship  and  integrity. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association. 
This  fine  organization  was  founded  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  26. 1922. 

During  the  past  half  century  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  has  made  many  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  American  life.  It 
has  aided  the  victims  of  hurricanes, 
floods,  and  earthquakes;  it  has  helped 
war  orphans  and  refugees;  it  has  pro- 
vided scholarships  for  needy  students, 
and  it  has  contributed  museums  and 
memorials.  These  activities  have  aided 
people  in  the  United  States,  in  Greece, 
and  in  many  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Arizona  has  two  chapters.  In  Phoenix, 
the  president  is  Nick  Bichekas,  the  vice 
president  is  Mike  Sorich,  the  secretary  is 
Thomas  J.  Pappas,  and  the  treasurer  is 
Nick  Habib.  The  Tucson  oflScers  are  An- 
gelos  Skoubis,  president;  Clarence  A. 
Drake,  secretary;  and  Anthony  Diamou- 


topoulos,  treasurer.  Another  Tucson 
member,  Andrew  Fasseas,  is  past  su- 
preme president  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  today  to 
Join  in  paying  tribute  to  this  organiza- 
tion, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  objec- 
tives of  Ahepa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  objects 
'  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Objects  of  AHEPA 

1.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

2.  To  Instruct  Its  members  in  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  government, 
and  In  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the 
Inalienable  rights  of  mankind. 

3.  To  Instill  in  its  memt>ership  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

4.  To  encourage  its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  Interested  and  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  political,  civic,  social  and  com- 
mercial fields  of  human  endeavor. 

5.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political  cor- 
ruption; and  to  arouse  its  members  to  the 
fact  that  tyranny  is  a  menace  to  the  life, 
property,  prosperity,  honor  and  Integrity  of 
every  nation. 

6.  To  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
Ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  Culture. 

7.  To  promote  good  fellowship,  and  endow 
its  members  with  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
sense. 

8.  To  endow  its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  common  understanding,  mutual 
benevolence  and  helpfulness. 

9.  To  champion  the  cause  of  Education, 
and  to  maintain  new  channels  for  facilitat- 
ing the  dissemination  of  culture  and 
learning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  is  a  secret  fraternal  or- 
ganization which  is  nonpolitical  and  non- 
sectarian.  The  word  "Ahepa"  is  an  acros- 
tic for  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association,  Today  th°  Order 
of  Ahepa  marks  its  50th  year  of  con- 
tributing to  the  betterment  of  American 
life. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  composed  of 
four  separate  organizations,  all  of  which 
are  coordinated  on  a  local,  district,  and 
national  level.  The  divisions  of  the 
"Ahepa  Family"  are:  The  Order  of 
Ahepa,  The  Daughters  of  Penelope — 
senior  women's  auxiliary — The  Sons  of 
Pericles — junior  young  men's  auxiliary — 
Maids  of  Athena — junior  young  women's 
auxiliary.  • 

The  members  of  AHEPA  are  men  in  all 
walks  of  life.  They  share  the  common 
goal  of  good  fellowship  and  common 
understanding. 

Many  of  our  prominent  government 
leaders  are  or  have  been  members  of 
AHEPA.  The  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  became  a  member  of  AHEPA  as 
Governor  of  New  York  and  maintained 
his  membership  throughout  his  lifetime. 
Other  members  include  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

The  Orde.  -jf  Ahepa  has  made  financial 
contributions  to  many  worthy  causes 
during  the  last  50  years.  The  national 
and  international  contributions  include: 
relief  of  Florida  hurricane  victims,  relief 
of  Mississippi  flood  victims,  relief  for  the 
fatherless  children  of  refugees  in  the 


Near  East,  and  national  scholarships  to 
worthy  students. 

The  430  local  AHEPA  chapters  have  a 
tradition  of  supporting  community  un- 
dertakings in  the  fields  of  education, 
charity,  and  civic  improvement.  The 
presidents  of  Wisconsin  local  chapters 
are  George  T.  Mouzes  of  Racine,  Frank 
Dionesopoulos  of  Milwaukiee,  and  Peter 
Frank  of  Fond  d'l  lac. 

Ahepans  work  toward  the  improvement 
of  social,  moral,  and  family  life.  Through 
their  programs,  they  endeavor  to  fulfill 
the  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  celebrates  its  golden  anniver- 
sary today,  having  been  founded  July  26, 
1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

During  this  half  century  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  betterment  of  American  life,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  wish  for  this  organization 
many  more  years  of  service  to  the  coun- 
try. I  am  proud  to  be  a  member. 

The  objects  of  AHEPA  are:  First.  To 
promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America;  second,  to  in- 
struct its  members  in  the  tenets  and 
fundamental  principles  of  government, 
and  in  the  recognition  and  respect  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind;  third, 
to  instill  in  its  membership  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship; fourth,  to  encourage  its  members 
to  always  be  profoundly  interested  and 
f.ctively  participating  in  the  political, 
civic,  social,  and  commercial  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor;  fifth,  to  pledge  its  mem^ 
bers  to  do  their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any 
and  all  political  corruption;  and  to 
arouse  its  members  to  the  fact  that 
tyranny  is  a  menace  to  the  life,  prop- 
erty, prosperity,  honor,  and  integrity  of 
every  nation;  sixth,  to  promote  a  better 
and  more  comprehensive  imderstanding 
oi  the  attributes  and  ideals  of  HeUenism 
and  Hellenic  Culture;  seventh,  to  pro- 
mote good  fellowship,  and  endow  its 
members  with  a  spirit  of  aitruism,  com- 
mon imderstanding,  mutual  benevolence, 
and  helpfulness;  and  ninth,  to  champion 
the  cause  of  education,  and  to  maintain 
new  chaimels  for  facilitating  the  dis- 
semination of  culture  and  learning. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed  fi- 
nancially to  many  worthy  causes  dur- 
ing its  50  years  of  existence,  on  a  na- 
tional and  international  level.  These 
contributions  do  not  take  into  account 
the  many  local  activities  of  chapters 
within  the  realm  of  their  communities. 
Local  AHEPA  chapters  have  always 
given  generously  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported local  community  undertakings  in 
the  fields  of  education,  charity,  and 
civic  improvement.  The  national  and  in- 
ternational contributions  include;  relief 
of  Florida  hurricane  victims,  relief  of 
Mississippi  flood  victims,  relief  of  Corinth 
Earthquake  victims,  for  the  War  Or- 
phans of  Greece,  relief  of  Dodecanese 
Earthquake  victims,  for  the  fatherless 
childen  of  refugees  through  the  Near 
East  Relief,  for  the  Hellenic  Museum, 
national  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
dents, for  the  theological  seminaries  at 
Brooklina  and  Pomf  ret,  AHEPA  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  at  Hyde  Park, 
Ypsilantl  and  Dllboy  Memorials,  sale  of 
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$500  mllUon  in  U.S.  war  bonds  during 
World  War  II  as  an  official  issuing  agen- 
cy of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  the  Truman 
Library. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  spint 
of  voluntarisn-.  is  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal elements  of  our  American  system. 
We  Americans  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  witnessing  it  we  sometimes  for- 
get how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  a 
country  where  voluntarism  exists  with- 
out compulsion  or  persuasion. 

The  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  is  an  excellent 
example  of  what  a  group  of  likeminded 
individuals  can  do  to  promote  the  public 
good  through  voluntarism.  This  frater- 
nal order  was  fovmded  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  now  boasts  430  chapters  dedicated 
to  local  commiuiity  efforts  in  the  fields  of 
education,  charity,  and  civU  improve- 
ment. At  the  national  and  international 
levels,  the  AHEPA's  have  given  gener- 
ously to  a  host  of  worthy  causes. 

Today  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
this  nonpolitical,  nonsectai:ian  order. 
The  AHEPAs'  bond  derives  from  a  desire 
to  promote  the  finest  ideals  of  our  herit- 
age and  its  members  should  be  justifi- 
ably proud  of  its  fine  record  of  service  to 
their  country  and  himianity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  ask  the  entire  Senate  to  join  me 
in  congratulating  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
on  their  150th  anniversary. 

As  my  State  of  Tennessee  is  privileged 
to  have  four  local  chapters  of  the  order, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  local  chapter  officers  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follov.s: 

Order  of  Ahepa, 

Washington,  DC.    ^ 

Tennessee 

local  ch.4pter  officers 

Sam   Gaddls,  President,  Nashville. 

George  Kaludis,  Vice  President,  Nashville. 

Andrew  Pasayan,  Secretary,  Nashville. 

George  Glanikas,  Treasurer,  Nashville. 

George  Paris,  President,  Knoxville. 

John  Kotsianas.  Vice  President,  Knoxville. 

Dr.  John  G.  Cavalaris,  Secretary,  Knox- 
ville. 

George    Mitchell.   Treasurer.    Knoxville. 

James  Wilson,  President,  Chattanooga. 

Paul  A.  Georgeson,  Vice  President,  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Nicholas  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary,  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Gus  Pete  Gulas,  Treasurer.  Chattanooga. 

Rev.  Nlklforos  Maxlmos,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Chattanooga. 

Frank   Argol,   President.   Memphis. 

Bill  Argol.  Vice  President,  Memphis. 

Louis   Kavelaras,   Secretary.    Memphis. 

Gregory  Bacopulos,  Treasurer,  Memphis. 

CURRENT  DISTRICT  LODGE  OFFICERS 

Tom   Stergios,  Secretary,  Memphis. 

P.\ST  NATIONAL   OFFICERS 

Speros  J.  Zepatos,  Past  Supreme  Lodge. 
Jlcmphis. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  appears  that  the  resolution  has 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  331 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States  has  been  achieved  through  the  con- 
tributions of  men  and  women  of  good  will 
of  all  races  and  creeds,  who  have  cherished 
the  Ideals  of  democracy  which  originated  in 
ancient  Greece;  and 

Whereas  the  Order  of  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Association 
AHEPA.  was  founded  fifty  years  ago  In  At- 
lanta. Georgia,  to  serve  as  an  enduring  link 
between  the  achievements  and  values  of  Hel- 
lenic civilization  and  those  of  contemporary 
American  society;  and 

Whereas  the  order  of  Ahepa's  50,000 
members  have  pledged  themselves  to  pro- 
mote and  Jncourage  loyalty  to  the  country 
of  which  they  are  citizens  and  to  oppose  po- 
litical corruption  and  tyranny;   and 

Whereas  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  an  ex- 
traordinary record  of  providing  assistance  to 
victims  of  natural  disasters  and  internation- 
al conflicts;  and 

Whereas  the  Orders  members  strive  to 
promote  good  fellowship,  common  under- 
standing, and  mutual  benevolence:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

ResQlveCL,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  congratulates  the  Order  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation on  Its  fiftieth  anniversary  and  com- 
mends the  order  on  Us  many  contributions 
to  strengthening  American  democracy. 


TOM      EAGLETON,      DEMOCRATIC 
VICE-PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Tom  Ea- 
CLETON  is  a  fine  and  decent  man.  I  say 
to  our  opponents,  "You  have  made  state- 
ments which  become  you.  Go  on  with 
your  campaign." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  yesterday's  developments,  I  would  be 
remiss  in  not  passing  along  certain  ob- 
,  servations  on  one  of  our  colleagues,  with 
whom  I  had  the  distinction  of  working 
for  over  a  year.  Specifically,  I  refer  to 
my  association  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  on  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

I  found  him  to  be  possessed  of  both  a 
deep  sensitivity  for  other  people's  prob- 
lems and  a  keen  ability  to  solve  them.  He 
is  a  man  of  warmth  and  integrity. 

I  am  going  to  be  spending  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  next  few  months  working  for 
the  Republican  team  of  President  Nixon 
and  Vice  President  Agnew — which  team, 
on  the  basis  of  the  record,  I  believe,  de- 
seiTCs  reelection. 

But  I  also  want  people  to  know  that  I 
have  absolute  confidence  and,  indeed, 
pride  in  Tom  Eagleton,  and  should  he 
win  I  have  no  doubts  he  will  fulfill  with 
distinction  the  duties  of  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  may\ 
I  say  tiiat  I  am  delighted  that  this  initia- 
tive has  come  from  the  Republican  side. 
I  am  delighted  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  that  side  to  say  publicly,  as  I  said  to 
the  press  earlier  this  morning,  that  I 
tliink  Tom  Eagleton  has  been  a  great 
Senator,  so  far  as  the  majority  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  he  has  my  utmost  faith, 
confidence,  and  trust.  He  has  been  most 


cooperative.  He  has  imdertaken  some 
difficult  assignments  in  his  service  in  the 
Senate  and  handled  them  with  the  great- 
est success  and  not  in  a  partisan 
maimer. 

And  I  want  the  Record  to  sliow  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  he  is 
one  of  the  best  Senators  we  have,  that 
liis  sei-vice,  the  work  he  has  performed 
and  the  responsibility  he  has  undertaken 
have  been  truly  outstanding.  Indeed. 
Tom  Eagleton's  integrity  and  devotion 
are  unquestioned;  nor  is  there  any  ques- 
tion about  his  qualifications  and  capa- 
bilities— playsically,  mentally,  or  other- 
wise. He  has  my  confidence  and,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  confidence  of  this  entire 
body  with  regard  to  any  task  he  imder- 
takes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.   HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  too 
would  like  to  commend  the  minority 
leader  for  bringing  up  this  subject  this 
morning. 

Just  3  years  and  7  months  ago  I  came 
into  the  U.S.  Senate.  One  of  the  class  of 
my  colleagues  was  Tom  Eagleton,  of  the 
State  of  Missouii. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  know  Tom 
Eagleton  before,  when  he  was  Attorney 
General  of  Missouri  and  also  a  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  State  of  Missoiui, 
which  is  a  neighboring  State  to  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

In  the  last  3  years  and  7  months  I 
have  got  to  know  the  man  by  working 
by  his  side  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  also  in  subcom- 
mittee work  and  by  working  with  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  known  him  in  the  privacy  of 
his  own  home  and  in  the  general  fellow- 
ship of  the  Senate  and  the  things  relat- 
ing to  it.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
man's  integrity  and  personal  strength  "\ 
and  his  spiritual  strength. 

I  simply  add  my  words  of  commenda- 
tion to  and  confidence  in  the  man,  Tom 
Eagleton,  whom  I  hold  in  as  great  re- 
gard as  any  other  man  I  know. 

I  personally  certify  that  Tom  Eagleton 
is  perfectly  capable  of  holding  any  office 
in  this  land  that  the  people  of  the  land 
might  see  fit  to  elevate  him  to. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity this  morning  to  express  confi- 
dence in  a  fine  and  distinguisiied  Sen- 
ator and  a  very  great  and  devoted  man 
indeed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Let  us  as  poUtical  parties  show  tlic 
Nation  that  we  can  conduct  a  political 
campaign  at  the  highest  level  and  bring 
credit  to  the  people  and  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
my  respect  for  the  minority  leader  and 
the    Senator    fron#  Connecticut     (Mr. 
Weicker)  for  the/jlatements  they  have 
made  with  regarcf^o  our  colleague  Tom  » 
Eagleton. 
I  wish  also  to  express  my  support  for 
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Mr.  Eagleton  in  making  the  courageous  support  immediate  and  total  withdraw'al  pro  or  con,  through  a  direct  vote  in  the 
statement  about  his  private  life  and  also  from  Southeast  Asia.  national  peace  poll.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
my  approval  of  the  statements  made  by  On  the  other  hand,  in  apparent  con-  ballots  are  now  being  received  and  will  be 
the  distingmshed  majority  leader  and  my  tradiction,  other  polls  have  reported  ma-  tabulated  by  States  with  the  results  re- 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Ibwa  (Mr.  jority  support  for  some  of  the  war  poll-  ported  to  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
Hughes).  I  share  those  feelings  without  cies  such  as  the  escalation  of  the  bomb-  each  State. 

reservation.  ings  and  the  mining  of  the  harbors.  Ads  carrying  the  national  peace  poll 

'  Public  opinion  polls,  although  highly  have  now  appeared  or  are  scheduled  to 

r>  on  nncTTvnrac  useful  and  generally  reliable,  are  ordi-  appear  in  more  than  100  daily  news- 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  narily  based  on  samplings  of  say  1,000  papers  with  combined  circulation  of  more 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  or  1,500  Interviews.  Usually,  several  ques-  than  six  million.  In  addition,  the  ads 

HoLLiNcs> .  Under  the  previous  order,  the  tions  are  asked.  have  been  carried  in  trade,  labor,  and 

Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognised  for  not  We  have  yet  to  have  a  reliable,  na-  church  publications  with  estimated  total 

to  exceed  15  minutes.  tional  reading  on  the  single,  overriding  circulation  well  over  another  million. 

^_^_^_^^__  question:  "Should  Congress  end  Ameri-  Thus  far,  the  ballots  have  been  run- 
can  involvement  in  the  war?"  ning  more  than  20  to  1  in  favor  of  Con- 
THE  NATIONAL  PEACE  POLL  Two  months  ago,  the  Senator  from  gress  ending  the  war. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon-  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  I  began  More  than  11,000  ballots  have  been  re- 
day  evening  July  24,  history  was  made  ^"  undertaking,  called  Peace  Alert  U.S.A.  ceived  from  my  own  State  of  Iowa  and 
in  this  chamber.  >"  which  we  were  jomed  by  Representa-  these  have  totaled  more  than  75  per- 

I  refer  to  the  passage  of  the  Cooper  ^ives  Riecle   and  McCloskey,  and  68  cent  in  favor  of  peace, 

amendment,    as    modified    by    Senator  o^her  Members  of  the  Congress  and  a  Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  to 

Brooke,  to  the  foreign  aid  authorization  distinguished  list  of  private  citizens.  ijst  aU  of  the  persons  who  have  voted, 

bUl.  The  primary  feature  of  Peace  Alert  but  as  a  symbolic  Indication  of  the  vi- 

It  was  the  first  time  that  either  House  U.S.A.  is  a  national  peace  poll,  which  tality  of  th;^  peace  movement  in  an  in- 

has  asserted  the  constitutional  right  of  seeks  to  get  the  answers  of  rank  and  file  la^d  state,  I  would  like  you  to  see  a  list 

the  Congress  to  bring  our  participation  Americans     to     the     simple     question:  ^f  i  qoo  names  of  lowans  who  have  writ- 

in  a  war  to  an  end  by  cutting  oCf  the  Should  Congress  bring  the  war  to  an  end  ten  to  ask  Congress  to  terminate  our  In- 

funds.  by  cutting  off  tlie  funds?  volvement  in  Southeast  Asia  by  cutting 

Although  the  foreign  aid  bill  itself  was  Today  I  take  the  floor  to  invite  those  ojf  ^j^g  fu^^s  for  continuing  the  war. 

ultimately    defeated,    the   vote   on    the  colleagues  of  both  Houses  who  have  not  jj  jg  ^^y  ^^^^  ^hat  other  colleagues 

Cooper  amendment  was  nonetheless  a  ^^^  joined  the  congressional  sponsors  ot  participating  in  Peace  Alert  U.S.A.  will 

milestone.  P^ace  Alect  U.S  A.  to  participate  in  our  ^^^^^^  ^•^^  Congress  of  the  reaction  they 

It  signified,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  effort  to  attract  a  massive  citizen  le-  ^^^^  encountered  in  their  states  to  the 

a  major  change  of  conviction  on  the  part  ^ponse  in  50  States  to  this  central  ques-  j^g tional  peace  poU. 

of  the  Senate,  but  a  far-reaching  change  "^P.-.^,^      !,*<■>,           fi         •  ^  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  for  the 

of  viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  American  .    >\ithough  most  of  us  wno  are  tne  orig-  information  of  the  Senate,  the  following 

people.  i?'\l  sponsors  of  Peace  Alert  are  ideijti-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  n^co^i>:    The 

Fi-om  the  quiet  crossroads  of  rural  A^d  ^^'^^h  the  peace  cause,  it  is  not  tlie  national  peace  poll  ballot,  the  con- 
America  to  the  central  cities  and  suburbs  Purpo.se  of  the  national  peace  poll  to  at-  gj-essional  sponsors  and  private  citizen 
of  our  great  metropolitan  areas,  there  ^empt  to  dictate  a  >es  vote,  we  leei  it  members  of  the  national  board  of  Peace 
has  been  a  steadily  increasing  revulsion  '^  time  that  all  memoers  oi  congiess  ^j^j.^.  u.s.A.,  and  the  list  of  1,000  Iowa 
on  the  part  of  the  people  against  our  in-  should  know  how  the  majority  of  the  (.i^j^ens  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
volvement  in  the  Indochina  war.  people  feel.  Tlie  national  peace  poll  is  a  iyi^^q  being  no  objection,  the  material 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Wall  Street  Jour-  straightforward  effort  to  determine  the  ^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

nal  carried  a  haunting  news  story  about  ^'i"  °^  the  people  throughout  America,  as  follows:                                    * 

the  change  of  public  opinion  in  a  typical  pro  or  con.  «.,.,„„.,  o,,.^..  o^,, 

midwestern    community.     Dodge    City,  Our  fi^t  objective  is  to  get  ads  dis-  national  peace  poll 

Kans  playing  the  peace  poll  ballot  in  each  of  Should  Congress  bring  the  war  to  an  er.d 

I  have  long  believed  that  one  of  the  the  671  daily  newspapers  in  the  country,    by  cutting  off  the  funds?          

great    untold    stories    about    the    peace  which  have  a  combined  circulation  of  52  ^^^^^                                                          " 

movement  in  our  country  Is  Its  strength  milhon.   We  are  also  asking  people  to  Address 

in  the  grassroots  communities  of  Amer-  l^'i^t  and  distribute  ballots  in  their  own    Telephone  no 

ica.  In  urban  centers  and  college  towns,  commimities  and  to  get  the  ballots  run  send  this  ballot  to:  National  Peace  Poll, 

the  vitality  of  the  peace  sentiment  has  i"      churches,      business,      and     union  Box  i62i,  Washington.  D.c.  20013 

long  been  known.  bulletins.  within  the  next  few  weeks,  congress  must 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  acknowledged  The  basic  ads  publishing  the  ballots  malce  a  decision  on  whether  to  vote  funds 

that  there  are  many  good  citizens  who  are  free  of  inflammatory  rhetoric.  The  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  By  setting  a  date  to 

believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Ameri-  national  peace  poll  is  a  legitimate  effort  terminate  the   funds,   it  can  legislate   the 

can  people  still  support  the  war  policies  t.  get  a  vital  answer  we  all  need  to  know.  ^^^^^^7^^,'^  prisoners' Or  lTcan"vo[e  to  co'n-' 

of    the    administration,    including    the  The  ads  carrying  the  national  peace  Tr^^^lr^Y!:^- Z^oT^ml'l^L 

escalation  of  the  bombing  of  the  North,  PoU  are  funded  by  private  subscription,  ^p,^.  ^,       ^.^,1  ^^^^ 

the  mining  of  the  harbors,  and  the  pres-  Generally  by  local  citizens  placing  the                                    

ervation  of  the  Thieu  regime  in  Saigon,  ads  in  their  hometown  newspapers.  peace  Aleht  USA 

Men  andwomen  of  good  conscience  in  The   national   headquarters  of   Peace  national  board 

the  Congi-ess  will  obviously  vote  on  the  Alert  U.S.A.,  manned  by  a  small  staff  of  National  co-chairmen 

overriding  issue  of  war  and  peace  the  young  people,  is  at  233  Massachusetts  ^      „     .^  ,:,,,.-     ,t,  t 

way  they  believe  to  be  best  for  the  coui.-  Avenue    NE.,   Washington     D.C.   20002^  |--  l^T^^c^T^Tll'Zll] . 

try.  But  the  will  of  the  people  is,  and  Supervision  is  by  a  volunteer  board  of  g^^  Aiaii  Cranston  (D-Cal). 

should  be,  an  important  element  in  the  private  citizens  of;  whom  the  national  Rep.  Donald  Biegie  Jr.  (R-Mich.). 

decisionmaking.  coordinator  is  William   Meyers,  a  New  congressional  sponsors 

Do   the  American  people  want  Con-  York  City  businessman.  House 

gre.""^  to  end  the  war?  Like  most  public  interest  efforts  that 

The  report  of  the  professional  public  depend  on  voluntary  help  and  funding,  Bella  Abzvig  (NY). 

opinion  polls  is  not  altogether  conclu-  Peace  Alert  U.S.A.  has  nece.ssarily  de-  Joseph  Addabbo  (NY). 

sive.  veloped  at  a  modest  pace.  Trma^'Sf  (Ohio) 

For  the  better  part  of  2  years,  the  polls  Yet  it  is  clear  at  this  point  that  the  Les  Aspin  (Wise). 

have   consistently   reported  that  about  concept  has  "caught  on"  and  that  many  Herman  Badiiio  (NY), 

three-quarters  of  the  American  people  people  are  eager  to  voice  their  opinion,  N.  j.  Begich  (Alaska). 
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and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  3845.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes 
Toallno  de  Romero,  Patricia  Romero,  Magda 
Romero  and  Mercedes  Nela  Romero.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.' 
By  Mr.  COOK: 
8.  3846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion   of    practitioners    conducting    narcotic 
treatment  programs.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  AixEN) : 
S.  3847.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Bestor 
Robertson,   Jr.   Referrid   to   the   Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civl    Service. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTROUCED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  3846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  practitioners  conducting  nar- 
cotic treatment  programs.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

NARCOTIC    ADDICT    TREATMENT    ACT    OP    1972 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today,  for  the  administra- 
tion, the  narcotic  addict  treatment  act  of 
1972,  a  bill  which  will  set  up  a  legal  basis 
for  present  and  new  narcotic  treatment 
programs  while  simultaneously  serving 
to  eliminate  diversions  of  narcotic  drugs 
into  the  street  traffic.  In  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  providing  medical  treatment 
to  narcotic  addicts  and  the  Increasing 
acceptance  of  treatment  modalities 
which  involve  the  continuous  furnishing 
of  narcotic  drugs  such  as  methadone, 
problems  of  safeguarding  against  diver- 
sion have  become  acute. 

This  legislation  has  become  necessary 
as  a  result  of  an  evolution  in  medical 
opinion.  On  April  6,  1972,  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  its  intention 
to  permit  the  use  of  methadone  for  the 
maintenance  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction for  all  addicts  for  whom  it  Is 
medically  justified.  Although  entirely  ap- 
propriate on  the  basis  of  medical  opinion, 
this,  nevertheless,  underscores  the  need 
for  additional  legal  controls  against  di- 
version. In  order  to  strengthen  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  protect  against  diversion,  the  separate 
registration  of  practitioners  who  utilize 
narcotic  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  addic- 
tion and  the  application  of  special  drug 
security  requirements  is  necessary. 

The  recent  and  extremely  rapid  expan- 
sion of  drug  treatment  programs  of  this 
sort  makes  legislation  along  this  line 
most  urgent.  In  1968  there  were  fewer 
than  400  patients  enrolled  in  methadone 
treatment  programs  nationwide,  today 
there  are  over  60.000.  Similarly,  in  1964 
the  production  quota  set  by  BNDD  for 
methadone  was  some  190  pounds;  the 
production  quota  for  1972  is  just  over 
5,700  pounds.  This  represents  an  un- 
precedented development  in  medical 
•practice.  We  have  never  previoAly  had 
any  appreciable  number  of  patients  re- 
ceiving legitimate  narcotic  drugs  on  a 
daily  basis.  Unfortimately,  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  diversion  of  these  drugs  and 
the  abuse  of  their  prescription  has  in- 


creased proportionately  and  now  pres- 
ents a  growing  medical  and  law  enforce- 
ment problem. 

Of  the  nearly  79,000  narcotic  addicts 
presently  undergoing  treatment  for  their 
addiction,  over  two-thirds  of  these  pa- 
tients are  Involved  in  methadone  pro- 
grams. What  is  disturbing  is  the  increas- 
ing number  of  these  addicts  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  methadone  itself.  A  recent 
study  in  Miami  found  that  nearly  7  per- 
cent of  the  addicts  then  entering  narcot- 
ics treatment  programs  tested  positive 
only  for  methadone  and  that  nearly  40 
percent  tested  positive  for  methadone 
along  with  other  narcotic  drugs.  Clearly 
then,  methadone  is  a  drug  abused  as  fre- 
quently as  any  other  narcotic  and  its 
potential  for  abuse  is  increasingly  re- 
fiected  in  its  expanding  illicit  traffic. 

A  recent  report  in  New  York  City  found 
that  over  92  percent  of  the  addicts  sur- 
veyed had  had  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase quantities  of  methadone  Illegally. 
In  the  first  3  months  of  last  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  through  undercover  agents,  pur- 
chased or  seized  138,181  dosages  of  the 
drug  from  various  illicit  soiu-ces.  The 
principal  sources  of  this  diversion,  how- 
ever, seem  to  lie  not  with  the  manufac- 
turer but  at  the  point  of  the  drugs  le^al 
distribution  to  the  public. 

Just  last  weekend,  in  Baltimore,  2  gal- 
lons of  methadone  were  stolen  from  a 
clinic  at  gunpoint.  The  Immediate  result 
was  one  death  and  several  hospitaliza- 
tions from  overdoses  of  the  stolen  drug. 
In  1971  methadone  accounted  for  170  of 
the  1,300  narcotic -related  deaths  in  New 
York  City;  for  the  first  5  months  of 
1972  the  count  has  already  reached  160. 
Here  in  Washington,  where  methadone 
accounted  for  14  percent  of  the  narcotic- 
related  deaths  in  1971,  it  is  responsible 
for  nearly  40  percent  of  the  recorded 
deaths  this  year.  Surely  this  problem 
has  reached  sizable  enough  proportions 
that  immediate  legislative  action  and 
regulatipn  is  necessary. 
/  Up  until  now  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  required  a  sep- 
arate registration  for  all  maintenance 
programs  but  has  lacked  the  authority 
to  require  this  of  detoxification  pro- 
grams. Currently  the  only  authority  for  a 
separate  registration  is  predicated  on  the 
research  status  of  methadone  treatment 
programs  and  such  authority  was  never 
Intended  to  apply  to  the  massive  treat- 
ment efforts  now  in  progress.  The  statu- 
toi-y  basis  for  the  control  of  genuine  re- 
search is  necessarily  inadequate  for  the 
regulation  of  well-defined  clinical  pro- 
grams Involving  tens  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons being  supplied  with  narcotic  medi- 
cation. 

The  proposed  expanded  approval  of 
methadone  to  the  status  of  a  new  drug 
will  make  the  inadequacies  and  loopholes 
in  the  Government's  current  ability  to 
control  its  diversion  even  more  apparent. 
Presently  a  physician  can  dispense 
methadone  to  patients,  on  a  large  scale  or 
on  a  regular  basis,  without  regulation  un- 
der the  premise  that  it  is  detoxification 
treatment.  Once  methadone  is  relisted  as 
an  approved  new  drug  the  Government 
will  no  longer  have  authority  over  treat- 
ment programs  either.  These  facts  are 


appreciated  within  concerned  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  proposal  of  these 
amendments  has  been  purposely  cor- 
related with  other  administrative  and 
regulatory  measures  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  amendments 
will  add  the  definitions  of  three  new 
terms  to  the  controlled  substances  act 
which  are  crucial  in  determining  the  ap- 
plicability»of  the  remaining  provisions  of 
this  bill.  The  terms  in  question  are 
"maintenance  treatment,"  "detoxifica- 
tion treatment,"'  tind  "emergency  treat- 
ment," which,  in  the  context  of  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addicts,  have  reason- 
ably specific  meaning  within  the  nation- 
al medical  comftiunity.  Such  specific  dif- 
ferentiation will  also  enable  the  Justice 
Department,  in  conjunction  with  HEW, 
to  establish  more  specific  and  compre- 
hensive regulatory  authority  over  the 
handling  of  these  narcotic  drugs. 

Section  3  will  provide  for  a  separate 
registration  under  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act,  of  those  practitioners  who 
wish  to  administer  or  dispense  narcotic 
drugs  to  narcotic  addicts  In  the  course  of 
treatment  programs.  The  registration  will 
be  predicated  on  treatment  standards  set 
by  the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  on  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Attorney  General  relating  to  spe- 
cific matters  which  are  of  primary  Im- 
portance in  limiting  the  diversion  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  into  illicit  charmels.  The  im- 
pact of  these  latter  standards  on  the ' 
quality  of  medical  services  is  also  recog- 
nized, and  the  Attorney  General  is  ac- 
cordingly required  to  obtain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  to  any  standards  he 
imposes  regarding  the  quantities  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  to  be  disposed  for  unsuper- 
vised use.  The  requirement  for  special 
registration  will  not  apply  to  practition- 
ers who  may  have  occasion  to  adminis- 
ter narcotic  drugs  in  the  com-se  of  emer- 
gency treatment  to  narcotic  addicts  since 
the  necessity  for  such  treatment  cannot 
be  anticipated  in  advance. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  denial. 
revocation,  or  suspension  of  the  separate 
registration  on  the  basis  of  standards 
promulgated  under  the  preceding  sec- 
tion- In  any  such  case,  the  means  of  un- 
dertaking administrative  action  will  be 
in  accordance  with  existing  provision.s  oi 
the  controlled  substances  act. 

Finally,  section  5  amends  the  current 
bookkeeping  requirements  to  require 
that  practitioners  who  supply  narcotic 
drugs  to  narcotic  addicts  for  the  treat- 
ment of  their  addiction  in  either  of  tlie 
designated  circumstances,  keep  a  record 
of  drug  administrations  as  is  currently 
required  for  dispensations.  This  is  r^n 
essential  provision  to  enable  the  Justice 
Department  personnel  to  conduct  drug 
accoimtability  audits.  The  circumstances 
in  such  cases  are  fundamentally  di^terent 
from  those  in  which  the  general  practi- 
tioner may  occasionally  administer  nc  r- 
cotlc  drugs  for  analgesia  to  patients  who 
are  little  tempted  to  divert  them  and  who 
lack  the  capability  and  knowledge  for 
doing  so.  This  provision  has  been  inten- 
tionally drafted  so  as  to  insure  that 
access  to  these  records  shall  only  be  used 
in  connection  with  i9\estigations  of  or 
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pioceedings  against  a  registrant  thereby 
retaining  the  customai-y  benefits  of  pa- 
tient confidentiality. 

In  view  of  the  desire  to  make  medical 
treatment  available  to  as  many  narcotic 
addicts  as  possible  and  to  encourage  the 
medical  profession  to  meet  the  challejige 
of  this  difficult  social  problem,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  basis  for  adequate 
controls  as  soon  as  possible.  Therefore. 
I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  proposal  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  Of  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIO|rS 

S.   32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  32,  the  Con- 
version Research.  Education,  and  As- 
sistance Act. 

S.    301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
301,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Bunker 
Hill  National  Historic  Site  in  the  cityt)f 
Boston,  Mass. 

S.  987 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  thffSen- 
ator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  987,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  medical  and  hospital  care  sys- 
tem popularly  known  as  medicredlt. 

S.    2161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bogcs>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2161.  a  bill 
to  amend  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  subsistences 
allowances,  and  the  special  training  al- 
lowances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and 
persons  imder  such  chapters. 

S.    2738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2738.  a  bill  •to  amend  titles  10  and 
37.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
equality  of  treatment  for  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  application  of  dependency 
criteria. 

S.    3612  ""^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ne.sota  <Mr.  Mondale"  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3612,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Justice,  in  order 
to  provide  a  national  and  coordinated 
effort  for  the  reform  of  the  judicial  .sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S    .•)74  9 

At  his  own  request.  Mr.  Church  was 
ndded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3749,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretar>-  of  Agriculture  to 
encourage  and  a.ssist  the  .several  States 
in  carrying  out  a  program  of  animal 
Iiealth  research. 

S.    37C4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ke:;nedv.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  *Mr.  Bur- 


dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3764,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  grants  to  provide  professional  and 
technical  training  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine. 

S.    3792 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3792,  a  bill  to 
designate  certain  lands  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

S.  382S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  was 
added  as.  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3825,  a  bill 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's 
highway  system,  allow  States  and  locali- 
ties more  flexibility  in  utilizing  highway 
funds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3841,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  an  estate  tax  chari- 
table deduction  in  the  case  of  certain 
charitable  remainder  trusts. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1973— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1361 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  construc- 
tion at  certain  installations  in  connection 
with  the  Safeguard,  antiballistic  missile 
system,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1362 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15495),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1363 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TOWER  ifor  himself  and  Mr.  HbL- 
LiNcs)  submitted  an  amendment  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  15495),  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    13C9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15495),  supra. 

AMENDME.NT   NO.    1370 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD  .submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propo.sed  by  him  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  15495) ,  supra. 


STATE  TAXATION  OF  INSURED 
BANKS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1364 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

FULL    DEPOSIT   INSURANCE    FOR    PUBLIC    FUNDS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  3652  to 
provide  100  percent  insurance  for  public 
deposits  in  federaly  insured  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendment  requires  federally 
insured  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations to  cash  Government  checks. 
These  provisions  are  identical  to  titles  I 
and  III  of  H.R.  15656  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  Bank 
Supervision  and  Insm-ance  of  the  House 
Banking  Committee.  Title  II  of  that 
legislation  also  includes  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  authority  of  the  States  to  tax 
federally  insured  commercial  banks  sim- 
ilar to  S.  3652  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has 
scheduled  hearings  on  S.  3652  for  August 
1  and  2  and  plans  to  meet  in  executive 
session  the  following  week  to  consider  the 
legislation.  It  therefore  seems  likely  that 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  consider  S.  3652 
before  adjourning  on  August  18.  How- 
ever, the  House  legislation  which  con- 
tains a  similar  provision  restricting  State 
taxation  of  commercial  banks  also  con- 
tains five  other  titles.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  House  bill  will  be  ready  by  the  time 
the  Senate  bill  is  passed.  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  consideration  of  the  State 
taxation  issue,  I  believe  it  would  be  use- 
ful for  the  Senate  to  consider  at  least  tlSe 
major  provisions  of  the  House  legislation 
when  it  holds  hearings  on  S.  3652.  Should 
the  Senate  decide  to  accept  these  addi- 
tional provisions,  there  is  a  good  chance 
the  House  would  accept  the  entire  Senate 
bill  without  a  lengthy  conference.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  Senate  reject 
these  provisions,  we  will  be  in  a  much 
stronger  position  for  upholding  our  posi- 
tion in  the  conference  committee.  Either 
way.  I  believe  there  is  merit  to  include 
the  provisions  on  insurance  for  public 
deposits  and  the  cashing  of  Government 
checks  in  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee's hearings  on  S.  3652.  I  am  therefore 
introducing  the  amendment  primarily  to 
get  these  issues  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee.  While  the  two  provisions 
appear  to  have  general  merit,  I  want  to 
reserve  final  judgment  until  the  hearings 
have  been  completed. 

The  provision  dealing  with  the  cash- 
ing of  Government  checks  would  prevent 
federally  insured  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  refusing  to  cash 
any  check  drawn  upon  the  Treasury  on 
the  grounds  that  the  payee  does  not  have 
an  account  with  the  bank  or  association 
if  the  check  is  presented  by  the  payee  to- 
gether with  adequate  identification.  This 
provusion  is  intended  to  benefit  persons 
of  limited  means  who  frequently  do  not 
have  checking  accounts  or  savings  ac- 
counts and  who  have  encoimtered  dif- 
ficulty in  ca5;hing  Government  checks. 
Many  such  persons  regularly  receive 
Government  checks  in  the  mail  including 
welfare  recipients.  As  long  as  a  check  is 
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drawn  on  the  U.S.  Treasury,  any  insured 
financial  institution  should  be  required 
to  cash  it  without  imposing  aditional  re- 
quirements on  the  payee. 

The  second  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  100  percent  deposit 
insurance  for  public  funds  maintained 
at  federally  insured  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations.  The  present  law 
limits  the  amount  of  insurance  for  each 
account  to  $20,000.  Most  public  accounts 
are  far  in  excess  of  this  amount.  At  the 
present  time.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  over  $30  bUlion  in  savings 
deposits  at  commercial  banks  but  less 
than  $500  million  at  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  less  than  $50  miUion  at 
mutual  savings  banks.  Thrift  institu- 
tions have  about  one-half  of  all  savings 
deposits  but  they  have  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  State  and  local  savings  deposits. 
The  reason  thrift  institutions  have  not 
been  able  to  attract  their  proportionate 
share  of  public  funds  is  basically  due 
to  the  law  in  most  States  which  requires 
that  all  funds  deposited  in  thrift  institu- 
tions must  be  fully  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  However,  funds  de- 
posited in  commercial  banks  need  not  be 
fully  insured  provided  the  bank  secures 
the  deposit  with  pledged  coUateral.  Pub- 
lic deposits  at  commercial  banks  are  gen- 
erally secured  by  Treasury  obligations 
or  State  and  local  obligations  owned  by 
the  bank.  ^,^    .      , 

Full  deposit  insurance  for  public  funds 
would  permit  thrift  institutions  to  com- 
pete with  commercial  banks  on  a  more 
equal  basis  for  public  funds.  It  does  not 
seem  fair  that  thrift  institutions  should 
have  less  than  2  percent  of  public  sav- 
ings deposits  when  they  comprise  half 
the  savings  market.  Since  thrift  institu- 
tions invest  the  bulk  of  their  savings  in 
home  mortgages,  the  housing  market 
would  benefit  to  the  extent  State  and 
local  governments  placed  a  greater  per- 
centage of  their  savings  deposits  in  these 
institutions.  Full  deposit  insurance  for 
public  funds  can  thus  be  an  effective  way 
of  getting  more  money  into  the  housing 
industry  in  support  of  our  national  hous- 
ing goals. 

It  has  been  argued  that  full  deposit 
insurance  for  public  funds  would  give 
commercial  banks  less  of  an  incentive 
to  invest  In  State  and  local  obligations 
since  public  funds  are  often  collateral- 
ized by  these  obligations.  I  believe  this 
argument  should  be  carefully  examined 
by  the  committee  before  full  deposit  in- 
surance for  public  funds  is  approved.  We 
should  not  unduly  disrupt  the  market 
for  municipal  bonds  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  housing  market  and  maintain 
competitive  equality  between  financial 
Institutions. 


to  the  bUl  (H.R.  15690)  making  appro- 
priations for  Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1368 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  15690),  supra. 


NATIONAL    SCHOOL    LUNC9    ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1367 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Javits,  and 
Mr.  Bayh)  submitted  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  infended  to  be 
offered  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S. 
3691)  to  amend  the  National  School 
Limch  Act,  as  amended,  to  assure  that 
adequate  funds  are  available  for  the  con- 
duct of  siunmer  food  service  programs 
for  children  from  areas  in  which  poor 
economic  conditions  exist  and  from  areas 
in  which  there  are  high  concentrations 
of  working  mothers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses related  to  expanding  and  strength- 
ening the  chUd  nutrition  programs  and 
the  establishment  of  a  national  ihfant 
feeding  program. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  ■'^ 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Roger  C.  Cramton,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice 
Ralph  E.  Erickson,  elevated. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  August  1,  1972,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUM- 
ER PROTECTION  PROGRAMS  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1973— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   1365  AND  1366 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PEARSON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Saxbe,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator   from   California    (Mr.   Crans- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire),  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1336  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpHEdoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  installa- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1357 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  admendment  No. 
1357  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14370)  to  provide  payments  to  lo- 
calities for  high-priority  expenditures,  to 
encourage  States  to  supplement  their 
revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral coUection  of  State  individual  income 
taxes. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 

SENATOR    EAGLETON 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  after  Senator  Thomas  Eagle- 
ton  voluntarily  disclosed  that  he  had 
been  hospitalized  several  times  for  fa- 
tigue, different  members  of  the  com- 
munications media  asked  me  to  com- 
ment, because  of  my  experience  in  1964 
when  a  newspaper  columnist  who  made 
his  living  destroying  reputations  and 
fostering  distortions  charged  me  with 
having  once  had  a  nervous  breakdown. 
Once  such  a  charge  is  made,  the  effect 
is  impossible  to  dispel  even  though  the 
allegation  is  entirely  false. 

As  I  understand  it.  Senator  Eagleton, 
who  is  the  Democrat  Party  nominee  for 
Vice  President,  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion concerning  his  hospital  visits  after 
newsmen  had  confronted  the  McGovern 
staff  with  accounts  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  who  has  never 
been  subjected  to  such  a  charge  can 
possibly  understand  what  the  effect  can 
be  upon  an  honorable  pubUc  ofificiid  and 
the  membei-s  of  his  family.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  psychological  subjects  are 
matters  for  doctors  to  discuss  and  for 
laymen  to  avoid.  Consequently,  I  would 
hope  that  this  whole  matter  could  im- 
mediately be  dropped  and  forgotten. 
•Senator  Eagleton  is  no  different  from 
former  Presidents,  Vice  Presidents,  and 
Congressmen  who  served  their  country- 
brilliantly  even  though  they  at  one  time 
suffered  some  physical  incapacitation. 

As  one  who  has  watched  the  kind  of 
unnecessary  barbarism  that  can  be  en- 
gendered by  unscrupulous  members  of 
the  press  in  cases  like  this  I  implore  my 
Republican  colleagues  and  those  Demo- 
crats who  are  opposed  to  the  McGovern- 
Eagleton  Ucket  not  to  allow  this  factor 
to  enter  into  the  realm  of  political  dis- 
cussion. Senator  E.agleton.  by  his  coura- 
geous performance  yesterday,  has  indi- 
cated the  truth  of  his  claim  that  his 
health  is  now  "solid  and  sound, "  both  for 
the  fall  campaign  and  for  the  possibility 
as  serving  as  Vice  President. 


I 


NURSE  PRACTmONERS:  FILLING  A 
NEED 

Mr     CHURCH.    Mr.    President,    no 
health  care  system  can  be  effective  with- 

\ 
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out  the  necessary  manpower  to  deliver 
services.  But,  in  my  view,  too  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  creative  ways  of 
developing  new  types  of  health  man- 
power and  making  the  best  use  of  what 
we  now  have. 

Nurse  practitioners  are  a  partial  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  They  are  provid- 
ing valuable  services.  They  are  filling  a 

My  own  State  of  Idaho  provides  ex- 
cellent examples  of  what  nurse  practi- 
tioners can  do.  The  story  of  their  con- 
tributions in  Idaho  has  been  effectively 
described  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Nursing.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle—entitled. "The  Cambridge-Coimcil 
Concept  or  Two  Nurse  Practitioners 
Make  Good" — be  printed  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  am  especially  interested  in 
how  health  care  for  the  elderly  might 
be  improved  through  the  expanded  use 
of  nurse  practitioners.  It  seems  to  me 
that  they  offer  much  promise  in  this 
regard. 

But  it  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  restrictive  medicare  regulations 
are  now  limiting  the  capacity  of  nurse 
practitioners  to  perform  in  the  most  ef- 
fective fashion.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
written  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  requesting  that  he 
consider  changes  in  these  medicare 
regulations  so  that  the  full  potential  of 
nurse  practitioners  may  be  realized  as 
they  try  to  serve  our  elderly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Richard- 
son also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

One  of  the  outstanding  pioneers  in 
developing  the  concept  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners in  Idaho  was  Dr.  John  A.  Ed- 
wards. He  was  a  coauthor  of  the  article 
I  am  requesting  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record.  It  was  also  his  letter  to  me  that 
supplied  the  ideas  that  I  have  brought  to 
Secretary  Richardson's  attention. 

The  State  of  Idaho  and  the  cause  of 
nurse  practitioners  suffered  a  major  loss 
a  few  days  ago  with  the  imtimely  pass- 
ing of  Dr.  Edwards.  I  mourn  his  death, 
and  I  share  in  the  grief  felt  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  were  helped  by  him. 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Edwards'  work  in 
promoting  nurse  practitioners,  I  firmly 
believe,  should  inspire  further  efforts  In 
this  important  area.  I  intend  to  do  all 
within  mr  power  to  contribute  to  this 
vital  endeavor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

JuLT  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  aiui  Welfare, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DcAK  Ms.  SECftETAXT:  Nurse  practitioners 
are.  »s  you  know,  serving  «  very  useful  func- 
tion In  in*ny  parts  of  our  Nation.  Their 
capacity  to  perform  in  the  most  effective 
fashion  Is,  however,  limited  by  current  Medi- 
care regulations.  For  this  reason,  I  am  writing 
to  request  your  consideration  of  needed 
changes  In  those  regulations. 

Under  existing  Medicare  regulations,  as 
described  to  me  in  a  recent  letter  from  in 
Idaho  constituent,  nurse  practitioner  services 


are  not  reimbursable  under  Medicare  unless 
a  physician  is  physically  present  and  taking 
active  part  in  the  care  of  the  patient. 

This  regulation  seems  unfair  and  unwise 
to  me  because  it  is  not  always  feasible  for  a 
physician  to  be  present,  and  yet  valuable  and 
needed  services  by  the  nurse  practitioner  can 
still  be  rendered  in  his  absence.  Let  me  offer 
two  examples  from  my  State  of  Idaho  to 
illustrate  the  advantages  In  utilizing  nurse 
practitioners  and  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  current  Medicare  regulations. 

The  small  town  of  Cambridge,  Idaho,  has 
no  resident  phyciclan  but  does  have  one  full- 
time  nurse  practitioner  at  Its  Medical  Clinic. 
Many  of  the  Individuals  this  nurse  practi- 
tioner sees  are  Medicare  patients.  One  day  a 
week  a  physician  from  a  town  twenty-five 
miles  from  Cambridge  visits  Its  Medical 
Clinic  and  reviews  the  patients'  chartsi  More- 
over, this  physician  is  In  regular  cjammuni- 
catlon  witlythe  Cambridge  nurse  pi^ctitloner 
by  phone.  The  doctor  also  reviews  most  of 
her  d^tisions  at  the  time  they  are  made  or 
from  the  charts  at  the  time  of  his  weekly 
visit. 

A  second  example  from  Idaho  concerns 
residents  of  nursing  homes.  Reports  indicate 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  house 
calls  for  those  in  nursing  homes  or  to  have 
any  meaningful  physician  follow-up  of  any 
kmd.  Nurse  practitioners  are  filling  this 
vacuum. 

Clearly,  these  two  examples  point  to  the 
essential  work  being  done  by  nurse  practi- 
tioners In  Idaho  and  the  barriers  to  their 
effective  performance  caused  by  the  Medicare 
regulations.  Certainly  these  regulations  must 
be  having  a  similar  undesirable  result  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  seems  Ironic  to  me  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would  en- 
courage the  development  of  nurse  practition- 
ers, while  also  curtailing  their  usefulness 
through  restrictive  Medicare  regulations. 

May  I  suggest  the  following  as  a  proposed 
solution  to  the  difficulties  resulting  from 
existing  Medicare  regulations  In  the  area  of 
nurse  practitioners.  Would  it  not  be  wise  too 
do  away  with  the  current  restrictive  regula- 
tions and  provide  for  Medicare  reimburse- 
ment for  the  services  of  nurse  practitioners 
who  are  acting  In  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective Stat*  medical  practices  acts? 

I  will  appreciate  very  much  your  careful 
consideration  of  this  Important  matter,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  receptive  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Medicare  regulations  In  the 
manner  I  have  suggested. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Church. 
I  Chairman. 

The  Cambeidce-Council  Concept  or  Two 
NiTKSE  Practitioners  Make  Good 

The  hand-lettered  sign  on  the  door  reads. 
'Office  hours  9-5  Mon.-Prl."  and  the  waiting 
room  In  the  former  pool  hall  is  starting  to 
fill  when  Nurse  Practitioner  Kay  Ortman 
begins  to  see  her  patients.  This  now  usual 
and  accepted  occurrence  In  Cambridge,  a 
rural  farming  community  of  383  persons  in 
west  central  Idaho,  would  not  have  been  con- 
ceivable or  even  probable  in  any  Idaho  town 
a  year  earlier. 

A  winding,  hUly  22  miles  away,  in  not- 
much-larger  Council,  Nurse  Practitioner  Jane 
Curtis  begins  to  screen  patients  coming  to 
that  clinic.  In  contrast  to  her  Cambridge 
colleague,  she  has  close  at  hand  the  phy- 
sicians with  whom  both  work.  Still,  she  will 
refer  only  some  of  the  patients  to  them. 
Others  she  will  deal  with  by- herself. 

Tliese  two  specially  trained  nurse  practi- 
tioners represent  major  changes  In  how 
health  care  is  given  in  the  Cambridge- 
Council  area.  They  are  the  essential  elements 
in  a  project  sponaored  by  the  Mountain 
States  Regional  Medical  Program. 


THE   NEED 


The  State  of  Idaho  encompasses  some  83,000 
square  miles  of  ruggedly  beautiful  terrain 
with  a  population  of  698,000  pet^le  clustered 
in  small  urban-rural  centers  along  the  rivers 
and  valleys  of  the  state.  As  In  most  of  the 
nation,  most  of  its  health  professionals — 
approximately  90  percent — tend  to  locate  In 
urban  areas.  Many  small  communities  and  5 
counties  have  no  resident  physicians  at  all.  . 

Two  family  practice  physicians  who  live  In 
Council  (pop.  900),  serve  a  total  popvUatlon 
of  6,000  dispersed  over  a  100-mile  radius,  In- 
cluding Cambridge.  During  twenty-four  years 
of  practice,  the  senior  physician  lost  five 
colleagues  to  the  conveniences  of  urban 
practice  and  living.  There  are  few  physicians 
willing  to  take  on  the  24-hour  day,  365  day- 
per-year  re^onsiblllty  faced  by  the  rural 
practitioner.  The  last  resident  physician  In 
Cambridge  died  five  years  ago.  Efforts  to  re- 
place him  were  futile  despite  the  commu- 
nity's activities  to  raise  funds  for  a  new  clinic 
facility,  as  a  special  attraction.  Increasingly, 
It  became  apparent  that  new  ways  of  extend- 
ing medical  services  would  be  the  solution 
to  the  area's  health  care  problems.  The 
Mountain  States  RMP  set  out  to  demonstrate 
how.  through  the  use  of  nurse  practitioners. 

One  of  the  first  st^s  was  a  "town  meeting" 
of  physicians  and  nurses  from  the  area,  In- 
cluding the  nurses  on  the  20-bed  Council 
hospital  staff,  and  others  concerned  with  the 
program.  Although  there  were  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  scope  and  outcome  of  such 
a  nurse-practitioner  project,  the  group  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  permit  a  well- 
controlled  one  to  take  place. 

Stanford  University  Medical  Center,  in 
cooperation  with  Area  III  of  the  California 
RMP,  was  launching  a  special  program  to 
prepare  nurse  practitioners  for  Just  such 
needs,  and  agreed  to  accept  two  Idaho  nurses 
In  its  first  class  of  five.  The  two  Council  phy- 
sicians agreed  to  employ  the  nurses  and  to 
help  with  their  continued  education  after 
they  completed  the  course,  and  the  project 
director  of  the  Stanford  program  proceeded 
to  select  the  two  nurses. 

The  Stanford  program  was  Ideal — short 
enough  (four  months)  to  make  It  possible 
for  the  nurses  to  be  away,  and  flexible  in 
its  prerequisites.  The  two  nurses  who  entered 
the  program  are  of  varying  backgrounds. 
Jane  Curtis  Is  a  graduate  of  a  3-year  hospital 
school  of  nursing  with  20  years'  experience, 
Including  four  years  as  director  of  nursing 
service  at  the  Council  Hospital.  Kay  Ort- 
man is  a  fairly  recent  g^raduate  of  a  bacca- 
laureate program  with  experience  as  a  staff 
nurse  in  a  500-bed  urban  hospital,  as  well 
as  nine  months  at  the  community  hospital  In 
Council.  When  the  project  began,  she  was 
counseling  in  a  satellite  mental  health  cen- 
ter In  Cambridge. 

Their  tralnmg  program,  which  started  Oc- 
tober 1,  1970,  was  Intensive  and  concen- 
trated for  the  first  three' months  with  clin- 
ical experience  at  the  Stanford  Medical 
Center  and  nearby  clinics.  The  fourth  month 
was  spent  working  In  rural  clinics.  In  Cali- 
fornia, with  family  physicians.  Content  and 
experience  were  geared  primarily  to  acquir- 
ing additional  skills  ordinarily  perceived 
as  medical  with  the  assumption  that  the 
nursing  background  provided  a  sound  basis 
on  which  to  build.  These  Included  taking 
and  recording  histories;  giving  complete 
physical  examinations  (Including  neurologic 
and  pelvic  with  Pap  smears) ;  suturing  minor 
lacerations  not  Involving  tendons  or  nerves; 
nmnaging  chronic  disease  problems;  man- 
aging geriatric  patients;  treating  common 
Infectious  or  self-limiting  Illnesses;  per- 
forming and  interpreting  laboratory  screen- 
ing tests,  such  as  C.B.C.  and  differential. 
Hgb..  urljialysls,  sed.  rates;  normal  deliver- 
ies; giving  well-child  care;  and  giving  rou- 
tine prenatal  and  postnatal  care. 
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A  three-month,  six-month  and  one-year 
evaluation  by  the  project  director  la  the 
home  setting  would  be  an  integral  portion  or 
the  program.  No  tuition  was  required.  Travel 
and  living  expenses  were  paid  by  Mountain 
States  Regional  Medical  Program. 

pbeparing  the  communitt 
Sustained  Involvement  and  information 
sharing  not  only  among  local  participants  but 
among  all  health  professionals  and  agencies 
throughout  the, state  have  been  vital.  From 
the  beginning,  there  has  been  an  exchange 
of  Information  and  Ideas  among  members  of 
the  nursing  licensing  board,  the  state  nurses 
"  association,  and  appropriate  committees  of 
the  state  medical  association.  The  program 
was  explained  In  detail  to  the  Joint  Liaison 
Committee  of  the  Idaho  Nurses  Association 
which    has    representation    from    all    state 

areas.  .    „ 

The  Idaho  Nurses'  Association  surveyed  all 
nurses  In  the  state  (3,153)  shortly  after  the 
program  was  Instituted  to  Inform  them  and 
get  their  reactions.  The  Idaho  Medical  Asso- 
ciation sent  a  similar  survey  to  all  physicians 
(635).  Of  the  respondents,  82  percent  of  the 
nurses  and  68  percent  of  the  physicians  In- 
dicated that  they  saw  the  nurse  practitioner 
role  as  valid.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the 
ntirses  Indicated  they  would  be  Interested  In 
pursuing  such  a  role;-  32  percent  of  the 
physicians  said  they  would  be  interested  In 
employing  such  a  person  In  their  own  prac- 
tice. There  was  some,  but  not  a  marked,  dif- 
ference between  the  two  groups  as  to  what 
functions  should  be  performed. 

Midway  In  the  first  four  months,  while 
the  nurses  were  at  Stanford,  a  meeting  was 
held  with  representatives  from  the  medical. 
and  nursing  assocUtlons  and  licensing 
boards,  the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  hospital 
association,  the  dental  association,  schools 
cf  nursing  In  the  state,  and  the  Regional 
given  by  the  dlrect<w  of  the  Stanford  pro- 
gram and  the  senior  CouncU  physician. 

The  numerous  speaking  tours  to  various 
areas  of  the  State— Boise,  Twin  Falls,  Lewis- 
ton  and  McCall — ^by  the  two  nurses  and  one 
of  the  physicians  have  been  an  effective 
means  of  provldtog  a  forum  for  discussion, 
lessenmg  those  reservations  and  resistance 
that  may  exist. 

practicing  in  council 
Although  the  training  period  was  essen- 
tially the  same  for  both  practitioners,  each 
has  developed  a  unique  position  on  the 
health  care  team  In  her  respective  commu- 
nity. In  CouncU.  Mrs.  Curtis  Initially  worked 
In  a  slde-by-slde  supervised  practice  with  the 
two  physicians  in  the  clinic  and  In  the  hos- 
pital, developing  competencies  rapidly. 

The  day  begins  for  her  by  making  morning 
hospital  rounds  with  the  physician  If  he  is 
there  when  she  updates  progress  records.  Mrs. 
Cxirtls  makes  rounds  for  the  physician  If  he 
Is  unavailable.  At  the  clinic,  she  screens 
patients,  referring  to  the  physician  those 
beyond  her  level  of  competency.  She  sees 
many  chUdren,  treats  upper  respiratory  ail- 
ments and  ear,  nose  and  throat  problems, 
and  gives  immunizations. 

An  important  activity  for  her  Is  patient 
education.  The  patient  may  be  too  be«rll- 
dered   or   disoriented  to   really   absorb   the 
physician's  Instructions.  The  nurse  takes  the 
time  to  have  the  patient  tell  in  his  own  words 
how  he  understands  Instructions.  Often  pa- 
tients discuss  with  her  problems  with  which 
they  hesitate  to  trouble  the  busy  physician. 
An  increasing  number  of  women  request 
that  the  nurse  practitioner  do  their  pelvic 
exams  and  Pap  smears,  stating  that  they  dis- 
like to  take  up  the  physician's  valuable  time 
when    "nothing    Is    wrong    with    me."    The 
mother  in  labor  seems  comforted  to  see   a 
familiar  face — the  same  one  she  saw  during 
her  prenatal  care.  With  the  physician  pres- 
ent, the  nurse  has  delivered  23  babies  In  ten 
months— a  healthy  record  for  a  town  of  9001 


Having  had  extensive  experience  as  a  sur- 
gical n\irse,  as  well  as  the  training  at  Stan- 
ford, this  nurse  practitioner  has  sufficient 
background  to  function  also  as  a  first  sur- 
gical assistant.  Her  other  activities  mclude 
making  house  calls  to  shut-ins  and  Invalids, 
and  managing  emergency  room  problems. 

Every  third  night  she  takes  call.  After 
evaluating  the  patient's  status  she  may  take 
care  of  the  problem  herself,  such  as  suturing 
a  minor  laceration,  or  ordering  essential  lab 
work.  If  the  problem  requires  medical  con- 
sultation, treatment  may  be  authorized  by 
the  physician  via  phone  or  may  require  his 
presence.  By-laws  approved  by  the  hospital 
Board  of  Trustees  enable  the  nurse  practi- 
tioner to  admit  patients,  Initiate  lab  work 
and  x-rays  and  provide  emergency  treatment. 
The  physician  and  nurse  practitioner  dis- 
cuss diagnosis  and  proposed  treatment  of 
patients.  Other  members  of  the  clinic  staff 
Include  a  lab  technician,  a'  receptionist,  and 
an  office  nurse.  An  Intercom  telephone  be- 
tween the  clinic  and  the  hospital,  which  is 
one  mile  away,  keeps  the  staff  in  touch  vrttlj. 
the  progress  of  acute  hospital  patients. 

For  Ms.  Curtis,  adjusting  to  the  increased 
responsibilities  took  some  time.  Previous  pat- 
terns engendered  in  basic  education  and  20 
years  of  experience  In  the  traditional  nurs- 
ing role  made  for  some  discomfort  in  work- 
ing as  a  cloee  associate  of  the  physician. 
Learning  to  give  orders  rather  than  Just 
take  them  requires  time.  She  found  that  the 
most  difficult  part  of  mastering  the  new  role 
was  staying  in  that  role. 

PRACTICING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 


The  nurse  practitioner  In  the  Cambridge 
clinic  must  function  without  the  dally  on- 
site  presence  of  a  physician.  A  receptionist 
Is  the  only  other  full-time  staff  person  at 
the  clinic  although  the  services  of  a  local 
licensed  practical  nurse  are  avaiUble  on  oc- 
casion. The  clinic  Is  situated  In  a  burned-out 
building  which  was  purchased  and  renovated 
into  a  modern  clinic  facility  with  funds 
raised  entirely  by  the  community  with  labor 
donated  by  local  townspeople.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  examining  rooms,  laboratory, 
and  reception  areas,  space  is  provided  for  a 
dentist   and  optometrist   who  make   weekly 

visits. 

Each  of  the  physicians  travels  to  the  clinic 
one  afternoon  a  week  to  see  patients  with  the 
practitioner.  Three  days  a  week  patients  are 
seen  only  by  her.  She  has  the  options  of 
taking  care  of  the  problem  without  any 
medical  assistance,  calling  the  physician  for 
consultation,  sending  the  patient  to  Counsel 
for  further  diagnostic  work-up,  sending  him 
to  the  physician  immediate,  or  rescheduling 
a  visit  on  the  day  a  physician  will  be  there. 
As  with  the  practitioner  In  CouncU,  Ms. 
Ortman  takes  histories  and  gives  complete 
physical  examinations,  routine  prenatal  and 
post-natal  care,  emergency  treatment,  and 
immunizations.  She  makes  frequent  house 
calls  to  homebound  patients  particularly  to 
geriatric  patients. 

A   typical    day    for   the   Cambridge    prac- 
titioner mey  include  treating  a  43-year-old 
man  with  chronic  otitis  media;  admmister- 
Ing  intramuscular  antibiotics  after  ascertain- 
ing an  intolerance  for  the  oral  drug;   con- 
sulting  by    phone    with    the    physician   on 
adjusting    medications    for    a    patient    with 
Parkinson's  disease;   removing  sutures  from 
a  5-year-old  child  who  had  a  cardiac  cathe- 
terization   in   Seattle;    performing   a   pelvic 
exam  on  a  woman  with  chronic  pelvic  In- 
fiammatory    disease;    seeing    a    patient    for 
thyroid  regulation;  removmg  foreign  bodies 
from  the  surface  of  eyes;  referring  a  patient 
with  a  suspected  fracture  from  a  logging-mill 
accident   for   diagnostic   x-rays;    performing 
routine  physical  examinations  on  pre-school 
children,    high-school    athletes,    and    bus- 
drivers. 

Because   the   economy    Is   largriy   agricul- 
tural   or    forestry-connected,    the    incidence 


of  allergy  with  sinus  problems  is  high,  neces- 
sltatmg  desensltlzatlon  injections.  Ms. 
Ortman  estimates  that  she  herself  can  han- 
dle 90  percent  of  all  upper  respiratory  tract 
Infections.       f 

She  finds  that  she  has  the  time  to  give 
supportive  therapy  to  the  large  number  of 
women  presenting  menopausal  symptoms 
and  receiving  hormonal  treatment,  and,  in 
well-chUd  care,  to  discuss  development  and 
nutrition,  and  to  offer  anticipatory  guidance 
and  reassurance  to  parents.  She  is  often  able 
to  determme  changes  m  cardiac  status,  mak- 
ing appropriate  changes  in  therapy.  Patients 
with  acute  Illness,  with  positive  lab  findings, 
are  generally  referred  to  the  physician  either 
by  phone  consultation  or  a  visit.  Referrals 
to  specialists  may  be  made  after  consultation 
by  phone  with  the  CouncU  physician,  if  a 
problem  is  acute. 

A  lab  technician  is  not  avaUable  m  the 
clinic  so  that  the  nurse  must  perform  her 
own  laboratory  procedures.  Peeling  a  need 
for  additional  training  in  this  area,  Ms.  Ort- 
man spent  extra  time  perfecting  her  tech- 
niques with  the  hospital  lab  technician  m 
councU. 

Because  the  nurse  is  the  only  Immediate 
medical  resource,  she  may  be  called  at  any- 
time— nights  as  well  as  weekends.  Three 
quarters  of  these  problems  can  be  handled 
over  the  phone. 

Many  people  In  Cambridge  are  seeking 
medical  attention  for  their  problems  much 
earlier  since  the  nurse  practitioner  Is  m  the 
community,  and  they  do  not  have  to  travel 
'  miles  for  medical  assistance.  More  than  ever, 
patients  present  themselves  befwe  a  prob- 
lem becomes  a  crisis  and  It  Is  possible  to 
emphasize  the  value  of  preventive  medicine. 
One  86-year-old  woman  came  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Clinic  shortly  after  it  opened,  com- 
plaining of  shoulder  pain  she  associated  with 
a  fall  some  six  months  earlier.  UnwUling  to 
travel  the  2  mUes  to  Council,  the  woman 
suffered  untU  she  could  seek-  the  services 
of  the  new  nurse  practitioner.  She  ordered" 
an  x-ray.  confirming  the  diagnosis  of  an 
anterior  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  and  gave 
much  needed  relief  to  a  gratified  patient. 

The  community  is  very  proud  of  the  Cam- 
bridge clinic  and  its  acXeptance  is  excellent. 
During  June  of  1971,  the  second  month  of 
fuU  operation  of  the  clinic,  352  visits  were 
recorded;  In  October.  302.  In  the  first  five 
and  one-half  months'  experience,  there  are 
records  on  437  famUles  even  though  the 
population  of  Cambridge  Is  less  than  400. 
Cambridge  Clinic  draws  from  the  surround- 
ing commumtles  of  HeU's  Canyon.  Brownlee. 
Indian  Valley,  and  Midvale.  In  that  same 
period,  the  nurse  estimates  that  ph>-sician 
consultation  or  referral  was  required  on  an 
average  of  19  percent  of  the  patients  seen 
In  a  given  week.  Most  patients  have  learned 
that  the  practitioners  Judgment  can  be 
trusted  and  they  feel  comfortable  with  her. 


COMMON   POLICrrS  AND  CONCERNS 

Both  clinics  have  converted  to  problem- 
oriented  records,  permitting  better  cdm- 
munication  with  the  physician  and  allowing 
a  much  broader  approach  to  the  patient  All 
records  are  reviewed  by  a  physician.  Prescrip- 
tions written  by  the  nurse  practitioners  are 
countersigned  by  a  physiciaji  when  he  is  at 
the  cimic. 

The  nurses  are  on  a  fixed  salary  AU  bill- 
ings are  handled  through  ««ch  clinics  office, 
and  there  is  no  differentiation  In  charges 
for  services  performed  by  the  nurse  practi- 
tioner. In  addition  to  malpractice  insurance 
carried  by  the  nurses  themselves,  the  physl-  | 
clans  pay"  a  minimal  fee  for  additional  insur- 
ance to  cover  the  nurse  practitioners. 

Healtli  professionals  have  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  legaUty  of  having 
delegated  to  nurses  more  and  more  funcUoiia 
ordinarily  understood  to  be  within  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  The  advent  of  the  nurse 
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practitioner  caused  fvirther  concern  Iff  Idaho. 
Therefore,  a  physician  (co-author  of  this 
article)  and  a  nurse  legislator  had  introduced 
Into  the  1971  Idaho  legislature  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Idaho  Nurse  Practice  Act,  which 
passed  In  February.  This  permits  the  profes- 
sional nurse  to  perform  acts  "of  medical  diag- 
nosis or  prescription  of  therapeutic  or  correc- 
tive measures  .  ..  as  may  be  authorized  by 
rules  and  regulations  jointly  promulgated 
by  the  Idaho  state  board  of  medicine  and  the 
Idaho  board  of  nursing  which  shall  be  imple- 
mented by  the  Idaho  board  of  nursing."  This 
liberal  and  progressive  law  allows  the  nurse 
practitioner  to  function  effectively  without 
the  constraints  which  might  result  In  other 
legislation  licensing  physician's  assistants  or 
by  the  use  of  rigid  definitions  in  the  medical 
or  nursing  practice  acts. 

Continuing  education  is  as  vital  to  the 
nurse  practitioner  as  to  any  other  health 
professional.  The  regular  contact  with  the 
physician  provides  a  constant  teacher-stu- 
dent relationship  with  considerable  give  and 
take.  Both  are  stimulated  to  do  further 
study.  All  of  the  medical  consultants  to  the 
community,  Including  the  Idaho  Department 
of  Health  teams,  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School  Circuit  Riders,  and  the 
Southwest  Idaffo  Medical  Society,  hare 
helped  to  teach  the  nurse  practitioners  how 
to  handle  problem  cases. 

There  Is  a  need  for  such  education  on  a 
formal  basis.  Idaho  has  no  medical  school, 
and,  to  date,  no  training  for  the  nurse  prac- 
titioner exists  In  the  state,  although  two 
schools  of  nursing  are  exploring  the  devel- 
opment of  such  programs. 

AN     EXCrrlNG     FUTtmE 

What  Is  the  future  of  the  program?  Phy- 
sicians In  the  project  view  it  with  Increas- 
ing enthusiasm  as  experience  grows.  Their 
morale  is  improved,  with  more  freedom  to 
carry  out  community  activities  and  spend 
more  time  with  their  families  without  throw- 
ing additional  strain  on  their  medical  asso- 
ciates. In  addition,  physician  time  is  released 
for  those  problems  requiring  a  high  level  of 
medical  skiU  With  this  kind  of  doubling  of 
the  health  care  team,  more  patients  can  be 
cai«d  for  without  further  increasing  the  phy- 
sicians' loads. 

The  nurse  practitioners  have  found  more 
professional  satisfaction  than  in  any  previ- 
ous exp>erience  and  feel  they  are  making  a 
unique  contribution  as  part  of  the  health 
team  with  a  speijlal  emphasis  on  •care"  to 
the  patient.  They  J>eallze  that  they  are  com- 
pleting their  first  y*ar  of  such  practice  un- 
der the  watchful  ey*s  of  the  entire  state. 
Other  rural  communities  with  similar  man- 
power problems  are  interested  in  Institut- 
ing this  concept  Into  thel\own  areas. 

Certainly,  because  of  this  project,  health 
care  is  more  available  and  more  accessible  to 
a  greater  number  of  Idahoans  In  this  seg- 
ment of  the  state.  And  the  project  seems  to 
have  proved  already  that  if  the  problem  of 
medical  manpower  shortage  is  to  be  solved, 
the  use  of  nurses  in  such  expanded  roles  is 
one  important  solution. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  H  R.  14370— GEN- 
ERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morniriK  I  testified  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  certain  dangers  in- 
herent In  the  general  revenue-sharing 
concept  incorporated  in  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  <H.R. 
143?0i.  I  also  proposed  an  alternative 
approach  to  helping  local  and  State 
governments  meet  their  current  ascal 
crises  without  incurring  these  dangers. 
,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  call  my 
ob-servatloife  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
\ 


colleagues  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  m>'  testimony  and  the  exhibits 
thereto  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Testimony  on  General  Revenue  Sharing  To 
Be  Given  Before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee ON  July  26,  1972 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity  to   present   my   thoughts  on  the 
State   and    Local    Fiscal    Assistance    Act    of 
1972  which  is  now  before  your  Committee. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion that  hard  cases  make  bad  law.  I  think 
the  same  may  also  be  said  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  meet  emergencies. 

H.R.  14370  has  been  designed  In  substan- 
tial measure  to  meet  the  very  real  financial 
crises  which  threaten  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments across  the  country.  X  know  that 
in  my  own  state  of  New  York,  a  number  of 
our  county  and  municipal  governments  are 
on  the  verge  of  financial  collapse,  not  be- 
cause they  have  been  improvident,  but  be- 
cause they  have  had  obligations  mandated 
to  them  which  have  grown  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  tax  bases  available  to  them  for  the 
financing  of  these  obligations. 

A  major  contributor  to  the  problem,  as 
Governor  Rockefeller  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  last  week,  has  been  the  explosion 
of  Federal  categorical  grant  programs  which 
distort  local  priorities  and  bleed  off  their 
revenues.  This  has  introduced  major  dislo- 
cations into  state  and  local  planning  and  It 
has  led  to  the  imposition  of  ever  heavier  tax 
burdens  on  their  citizens.  The  whole  situa- 
tion has  been  brought  to  a  head  in  the  last 
few  years  because  of  steadily  rising  costs 
and  the  increased  demands  and  lagging  rev- 
enues resulting  from  the  recent  recession. 

I  believe  heroic  measures  are  clearly  Justi- 
fied—but we  need  to  make  sure  that  the 
specific  measures  adopted  will  noN^ult  in 
fundamental  changes  in  our  goverBm^it"' 
Institutions  which  will  do  major  and  cBl 
tinuing  harm  long  after  the  current  crises 
have  been  resolved.  It  is  my  fear  that  the 
"general  revenue  sharing"  concept  incorpo- 
rated in  H.R.  14370  wiU  have  the  Inevitable 
effect  of  institutionalizing  a  new  approach 
to  state  and  local  financing  In  which  there 
are  a  number  of  Inherent  dangers. 

The  first  of  these  L?  that  It  will  divorce  the 
responsibility  for  the  collection  of  revenues 
to  be  shared  from  the  responsibility  for  their 
expenditure.  Experience  and  logic  suggest 
that  the  greatest  inducement  to  the  prudent 
expenditure  of  public  funds  is  to  require 
those  who  spend  them  to  Justify  t|)  the 
public  the  taxes  that  are  required  to  finance 
the  expenditures. 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  legislation  Is 
only  a  five  year  duration,  and  that  the  monies 
which  it  will  distribute  represent  so  small  a 
proportion  of  tota'.  state  and  local  budgets 
that  my  concern  Is  more  theoretical  than 
practical.  I  would  answer  by  saying  that 
we  would  be  naive  if  wc  thought  that  It  would 
be  politically  possible,  after  five  years,  to 
abandon V;he  program.  Too  many  state  and 
local  officials  would  lobby  against  a  return  to 
a  system  which  would  require  them  once 
again  to  Justify  the  full  burden  of  state  and 
local  taxes  required  tc  finance  their  programs. 
Nor  can  we  a=isume  that  there  will  be  other 
than  increasing  pressures  for  ever  larger  fed- 
eral contributions  so  a.s  to  spare  these  of- 
ficials from  the  necessity  of  having  to  find 
new  rcven.ie.s  with  which  to  finance  ever 
more  ambitious  nrograms. 

The  second  objection  to  general  revenue 
sharing  is  related  to  the  first.  We  are  faced 
with  a  crisis  becau.se.  over  the  past  decade, 
governmental  expenditures  at  the  state  and 
loctl  levels  have  grown  at  an  average  rate  of 
17  per  ce  .l  per  year,  while  their  sources  of 


tax  revenues  have  been  growing  at  a  far 
slower  rate.  As  a  result,  many  Jurisdictions — 
especially  those  largely  dependent  on  prop- 
erty taxes — ^have  reached  the  virtual  limits 
of  their  ability  to  tax.  By  this  I  mean  their 
tax  rates  have  reached  the  upper  limits  of 
the  willingness  of  the  taxpayers  to  pay  as 
well  as  the  limits  Imposed  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  beginning  to  cause  productive  citi- 
zens and  businesses  to  rftove  elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  least  In  the  longer 
range,  the  solution  to  this  dilemma  Is  not  to 
find  new,  external  sources  of  revenues  with 
which  to  finance  this  extraordinary  growth 
of  state  and  local  expenditures,  but  to  find 
ways  of  curbing  that  growth.  If  we  c^en  the 
federal  tretisury  for  the  financing  of  state 
and  local  governments,  we  may  bring  them 
temporary  relief  but  we  will  merely  post- 
pone the  time  when  they  will  be  required  to 
make  the  hard-headed  cost  and  program  cut- 
ting decisions  which  are  needed  to  bring  the 
growth  In  their  expenditures  Into  some  sort 
of  balance  with  the  growth  of  the  economy. 
Ordinary  citizens  can  bring  effective  pres- 
sures to  bear  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
There  Is  little  they  can  do,  as  a  practical 
matter,  to  force  economies  at  the  national 
level.  These  pressures  have  been  brought  to 
bear  In  a  most  effective  way  In  my  own  state. 
As  a  result  of  a  minor  tax  rebellion  and  the 
voting  down  of  various  bond  proposals, 
stringent  measures  have  been  taken  In  New 
York  in  the  last  two  years  to  cut  expenses, 
to  re-examine  and  tighten  programs,  and  to 
lighten  public  payrolls.  The  savings  to  date 
have  been  significant;  and  In  the  process, 
the  administration  of  a  number  of  pro- 
grams— notably  w^fare — has  been  improved. 
I  seriously  quesnon  whether  all  of  these 
reforms  could  hAve  been  achieved  had  H.R. 
14370  been  enafcted  two  years  ago. 

As  President  Jackson  observed  in  his  1833 
message  vexing  a  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
"I  an^ntlCe  sure  that  the  Intelligent  people 
of  ^^i<lr  several  states  will  be  satisfied,  on  a 
le  reflection,  that  it  Is  neither  \iflse  nor 
safe  to  release  the  members  of  their  local 
legislatures  from  the  responsibility  of  levy- 
ing the  taxes  necessary  to  support  their  state 
governments  and  vest  It  In  Congress,  over 
most  of  whose  members  they  have  no  con- 
trol." 

A  third  objection  to  general  revenue  shar- 
ing has  to  do  with  its  corrosive  effect  on 
the  federal-state  relationship.  The  federal 
government  has  already  Intruded  far  too 
deeply  on  state  and  local  responsibilities 
through  the  proliferation  of  categorical  grant 
programs.  These  have  had  the  effect.  In  too 
many  areas,  of  converting  state  and  local 
governments  Into  mere  administrative  agents 
for  federal  programs.  This  Is  why  I  so 
strongly  endorse  the  Administration's  special 
revenue  sharing  proposals. 

General  Revenue  Sharing,  however,  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  dependence 
of  state  and  local  governments  on  Washing- 
ton rather  than  diminishing  it.  These  gov- 
ernmental units  will  come  to  plan  their 
budgets  around  the  expectation  of  a  steady 
and,  I  believe,  ever-increasing  flow  of  funds 
from  the  federal  treasury.  Yet  Congress  will 
have  the  continuing  power  to  interrupt  that 
flow  or  to  Introduce  restrictions  on  the  uses 
to  which  the  funds  can  be  put.  In  fact,  the 
House  bill  has  already  taken  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  control  by  designating 
that  monies  distributed  to  some  39.000  local- 
ities can  only  be  used  for;"high-priority  ex- 
penditures" as  Congress,  and  not  the  local- 
ities, defines  those  priorities.  Ultimately,  this 
could  lead  to  great  Instability  In  state  and 
local  financing,  and  to  an  ever  more  rigid 
federal  control  over  them. 

Finally,  H.R.  14370  will  help  prolong  the 
dangerous  myth  that  monies  handed  out  by 
Wa.shlngton  to  the  states  and  localities  orig- 
inates somewhere  else  than  in  the  pockets  of 
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their  citizens.  The  adoption  of  this  bill  will 
not  lighten  the  overall  tax  burden  on  our 
citizens.  To  the  extent  that  the  program  ^*U1 
l)e  financed  out  of  federal  borrowing,  the 
full  impact  may  be  deferred,  but  It  will  catch 
up  with  the  taxpayers  with  compound  In- 
terest. General  Revenue  Sharing  may  well 
have  the  effect  of  providing  some  measure 
of  relief  from  excessive  property  taxes.  But 
this  is  something  which  does  not  require 
federal  Intervention  to  accomplish. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  in  many  states 
today  there  Is  a  serious  mismatch  between 
local  services  required  and  the  tax  base  avail- 
able to  support  them.  By  the  same  token, 
there  Is  no  major  source  of  income,  other 
than  Import  duties,  which  is  not  also  avail- 
able to  state  governments.  This  suggests 
that  given  the  time  and  the  will,  internal 
adjustments  can  be  made  within  each  state 
to  achieve  the  most  equitable  distribution 
of"  the  taxation  required  to  meet  govern- 
mental needs  within  the  state. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  states  and  local- 
ities across  the  nation  are  caught  up  in  a 
'  financial  emergency,  and  that  I  believe  heroic 
measures  are  in  order  to  help  tide  them  over 
this  period  of  crisis.  What,  theft,  would  I 
propoee  as  an  tutematlve  to  H.R.  14370? 

Last  year,  I  proposed  legislation  which 
would  accomplish  the  basic  objective  of  pro- 
viding state  and  local  governments  with  an 
emergency  source  of  revenue,  but  on  a  basis 
which  I  felt  to  be  consistent  with  sound  fis- 
cal policy  and  the  maintenance  of  the  polit- 
ical integrity  of  the  Federal  system.  I  have 
described  the  bill.  S.  1577,  as  "Revenue 
Shifting." 

TMis  bill  would  achieve  the  objective  of 
getting  $5  billion  into  the  hands  of  state  and 
\ocaX^  governments  by  reducing  Federal  tax 
receipts  by  $5  billion,  while  authorizing  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  collect  on  be- 
half of  each  state  the  savings  In  Federal  in- 
come taxes  which  are  realized  by  Its  citizens. 
The  legislation  also  authorizes  each  state  to 
direct  the  IRS  to  collect  from  Its  residents  on 
Its  behalf,  more  or  less  than  Is  provided  for 
In  the  amount  to  be  collected  In  Its  capacity 
as  agent  for  each  state.  Thus  each  state  re- 
tains ultimate  responsibility  for  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  which  are  collected  from  its  citi- 
zens for  state  and  local  purposes. 

The  net  effect  of  this  legislation  would  be 
to  shift  $5  bUlion  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  the  states  In  a  manner  which  will 
make  It  clear  to  each  taxpayer  how  much  he 
Is  paying  to  his  state  and  local  governments 
for  state  and  local  purposes.  Under  this  al- 
ternative proposal,  the  Federal  government 
will  not  be  sharing  its  revenues  with  the 
states.  Rather  It  will  be  sharing  Its  personal 
tax  base  and  Its  tax  collecting  facilities.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  as  an  exhibit  to  my 
testimony,  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
mechanics  and  effects  of  my  "Revenue  Shift- 
ing" proposal  which  I  used  as  the  basis  for 
testimony  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  June  of  last  year.  I  also  ask 
that  a  copy  of  S.  1577  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  an  exhibit. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  the  House  bill 
Incorporates  provisions  which  will  authorize 
the  federal  collection  of  state  individual  In- 
come taxes  In  a  manner  somewhat  compar- 
able to  my  own  suggestion,  although  the 
House  provision  wotild  not  become  operative 
until  1974.  Thls^jggests  that  if  your  com- 
mittee were  to  accept  my  basic  "Revenue 
Shifting"  approach  and  to  add  to  it  the  rer 
qulremenf  that  the  states  distribute  the 
taxes  collected  on  their  behalf  In  accordance 
with  the  "pass  through"  provision  of  H.R. 
14370,  the  basic  emergency  objectives  of  the 
bin  would  be  met  without  sacrifice  to  the  di- 
rect accountability  for  taxation  which  Is  so 
essential  to  responsible  government.  ^Thls 
would  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  basic  provisions  now  In  the 
House  bin. 


If  your  committee  cannot  see  Its  way 
clear  to  adopting  the  "Revenue  Shifting" 
approach,  then  I  would  urge  you  at  the  very 
least  to  limit  the  general  revenue  sharing 
aspecU  of  H.R.  14370  to  two  years.  This 
would  provide  the  states  with  time  within 
which  to  amend  their  laws  to  Insure  that  no 
unit  of  government  has  a  tax  base  which  is 
Inadequate  to  finance  the  responsibilities 
which  are  assigned  to  It  by  state  law.  It 
would  thus  be  made  clear  that  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  legislation  adopted  by 
the  Congress  is  of  a  short-term,  emergency 
nature  designed  to  do  nothing  more  than  to 
tide  the  states  and  localities  over  their  cur- 
rent crises  for  a  long  enough  period  to  per- 
mit them  to  get  their  fiscal  houses  in  order. 

.  "REViMUE   Shifting"    Alternative   to 
General  Revenue  Sharing 

SUMMARY    description 

Concept 

The  alternative  herein  proposed  substi- 
tutes a  shifting  of  income  tax  revenues  to  the 
states  for  the  contemplated  sharing  of  fed- 
eral revenues  with  the  states.  The  purpose 
of  the  "revenue  shifting"  proposal  Is  to  In- 
sure that  ultimate  responsibility  for  raising 
tax  funds  and  fcr  spending  them  rests  with 
the  same  political  unit.  It  accomplishes  the 
same  ends  as  general  revenue  sharing,  in 
that  It  provides  for  an  immediate  Increase 
In  funds  available  to  the  states  without  in- 
creasing the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Conceptually,  this  Involves  a  sharing  by 
the  Federal  government  of  its  personal  in- 
come tax  base  and  tax  collecting  facilities 
with  the  states.  The  revenues  to  be  shifted 
to  the  states  are  to  be  collected  on  their  be- 
half, and  are  subject  to  Increase  or  decrease 
at  the  direction  of  the  states. 

Mechanism 

Revenue  shifting  can  be  placed  Into  effect 
through  legislation  which  would  accomplish 
the  following: 

(1)  Federal  personal  income  tax  rates 
would  be  reduced  by  a  percentage  ("X"  per 
cent)  which  would  reduce  the  estimated 
revenue  to  be  collected  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  for  Federal  purposes  ("the 
Federal  tax  collection")  by  the  amount 
which  Is  to  be  shifted  to  the  states  (e.g.,  $5 
billion.) 

(2)  Simultaneously  with  the  collection 
of  the  reduced  amount  of  personal  Income 
taxes  for  the  Federal  government  and  sub- 
ject to  the  rights  reserved  to  Uie  states  in 
(3)  below.  IRS  would  be  directed  to  collect 
as  agent  for  each  state  an  additional  amount 
computed  as  a  percentage  ("Y"  per  cent) 
of  the  Federal  tax  collection;  "Y"  being  the 
percentage  calculated  to  result  In  the  col- 
lection on  behalf  of  the  states  of  the  aggre- 
gate revenues  which  are  to  be  shifted  to  the 
states. 

(3)  Each  state  would  be  authorized  to 
direct  IRS  to  collect,  on  Its  behalf,  from  Its 
residents  a  larger  or  smaller  percentage. 
Absent  si>eclfic  instructions  to  the  contrary, 
IRS  would  collect  the  amount  stipulated  in 
(2)  above. 

Illustration 

A  hypothetical  Illustration  may  be  help- 
ful. Assume  that  the  Federal  government 
currently  collects  $100  billion  In  personal 
Income  taxes  from  the  residents  of  the  fifty 
states,  and  that  It  Is  desired  to  shift  $5 
billion  of  the.'^e  revenues  to  the  states  to  be 
used  for  state  and  local  purposes.  Federal 
personal  Income  tax  rates  are  reduced  by  5 
percent,  with  the  result  that  Federal  govern- 
ment revenues  are  reduced  by  the  S5  billion 
which  IRS  is  directed  to  collect  on  behalf  of 
the  states. 

Assume  further  that  the  residents  of 
State  "Z"  currently  pay  $10  billion  out  of 
the  $100  billion  In  personal  Income  taxes 
which  ar*  collected  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. Under  the  revenue  shifting  concept. 


Federal  tax  collections  from  residents  of 
State  "Z"  would  be  reduced  to  $9.6  billion. 
At  the  same  time,  IRS  would  automatically 
collect  an  additional  $500  million  on  behalf 
of  State  "Z"  unless  the  legislative  of  State 
"Z"  gives  specific  Instructions  to  the 
contrary. 

DISCUSSION 

A.  Some  Arguments  Advanced  in  Favor  of 
Administration's  Proposal : 

1.  State  and  local  governments  are  expe- 
riencing a  fiscal  crisis  in  part  as  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  the  traditional  state  and  local 
government  tax  bases  (sales  and  property 
taxes)  have  not  expanded  as  rapidly  as  the 
expenditures  they  are  required  to  finance. 
The  plight  of  the  states  encourages  shifting 
responsibilities  to  Washington,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  initiative.  Therefore,  an  alter- 
native source  of  funds  for  these  governments 
is  required. 

2.  The  Federal  government  has  preempted 
the  most  attractive  tax  base  (91  per  cent  of 
income  tax  collections  in  the  United  States 
are  collected  by  the  Federal  government ) , 
and  has  done  so  in  a  highly  efficient  manner. 
By  relating  revenues  to  be  shared  to  per- 
sonal income,  the  revenue  sharing  proposal 
provides  state  and  local  governments  with  a 
source  of  revenue  whose  growth  potential  is 
more  closely  correlated  with  the  growth  cf 
the  econoiAy  than  that  of  the  traditiorjal 
state  and  local  sources  of  revenue. 

3.  The  Federal  government  can  (a)  relieve 
the  current  fiscal  crisis  at  the  state  and  local 
levels,  (b)  stem  the  Impulse  to  concentrate 
still  more  power  in  Washington,  and  (c) 
allow  the  state  and  local  governments  to 
share  in  the  income  tax  base  through  the 
Administration's  general  revenue  sharing 
mechanism. 

B.  Weaknesses  of  the  Administration's 
Proposal :  - 

1.  The  Administration  propofal  divides  the 
responsibility  for  the  collection  of  revenues 
and  for  their  expenditure.  A  taxing  author- 
ity ought  to  be  directly  accountable  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  use  of  the  tax  revenues 
collected.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
responsibility  which  ought  not  to  be  waived 
lightly. 

2.  The  Federal  structure  presupposes  the 
autonomy  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  stales 
with  regard  to  those  areas  of  responsibility 
which  belong  to  them  To  the  extent  to 
which  the  states  become  dependent  on  the 
Federal  government  for  an  important  source 
of  revenue  they  lose  their  independence  of 
potential  Federal  regulation. 

3.  The  Adminlstraiiorf  proporal  will  tend 
to  limit  the  zeal  with  which  state  and  local 
officials  will  try  to  limit  expenditures.  Once 
the  revenue  sharing  precedent  has  been  set. 
pressures  will  inevitably  grow  to  pass  en  to 
the  Federal  government  an  ever  larger  share 
of  the  cost  of  state  and  local  government. 

4.  The  Administration's  proposal  does  least 
foi  the  states  with  the  greatest  ipeed  for 
alternative  sources  of  tax  revenue  le  g..  Cali- 
fornia. Michigan.  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
etc.)  because  the  tax  system  will  return 
proportionately  more  to  the  poorer  slates 
than  they  contribute  to  Federal  revenues.  In 
other  words,  the  more  urbanised  states  will 
be  required  to  continue  to  subsidize  expendi- 
tures by  states  which  In  many  cases  are  nia'K- 
Ing  a  smaller  tax  effort,  and  which,  because 
of  their  less  industrlalized-urbanii^d  char- 
acter, have  fewer  demands  for  state  and  lix-nl 
services  of  the  kind  now  threatening  to 
bankrupt  their  more    ■affluent"  neighbors 

5.  The  .Administrations  proposal  disguises 
the  true  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  their  state 
and  local  governments  because  of  the  per- 
sistent delusion  that  funds  dispensed  by 
Washington  originate  in  somebody  else  s 
pockets. 

C.  "Revenue  Shifting"  as  an  Alternative: 
The  basic  concept  of  the  alternative  here- 
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In  proposed  ("revenue  shifting")  has  been 
adapted  from  the  system  now  In  effect  In 
Canada  for  the  division  of  personal  Income 
tax  collections  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  provincial  governments.  It  Involves  a 
substitution  of  a  sharing  of  the  Federal  per- 
sonal Income  tax  base  and  collection  facil- 
ities for  a  sharing  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's revenues.  Its  effect  is  to  shift  to  the 
stales  a  portion  of  the  personal  income  taxes 
now  collected  by  the  Federal  government. 

The  revenue  shifting  concept,  which  can 
accomplish  the  main  objectives  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  wHile  avoiding  its 
weaknesses,  requires  legislation  which  will 

(1)  effect  an  across-the-board  reduction 
in  Federal  personal  income  tax  rates  of  "X" 
per  cent.  "X  "  being  the  percentage  required 
to  reduce  estimated  collections  for  Federal 
use  by  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which  is 
to  be  shifted  to  the  states; 

(2)  direct  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
collect  on  behalf  of  each  state  from  Its  resi- 
dents an  additional  amount  equivalent  to 
•'Y  "  per  cent  of  the  Federal  tax  collection. 
"Y"  being  the  percentage  required  to  equal 
the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  shifted  to  the 
states; 

(3)  authorize  each  state  to  direct  the  IRS 
to  reduce',  Increase  or  eliminate  the  amount 
of  the  state  share  to  be  collected  on  Its  be- 
half; 

(4)  require  that  tax  returns  for  tlje  Fed- 
eral and  state  tax  collections  be  made  on  a 
single  or  Joint  form  In  which  it  Is  clearly 
Indicated  which  portion  of  an  Individuals 
tax  Is  being  raised  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
government  and  which  on  behalf  of  the 
state. 

D.  Illustration  of  "Revenue  Shifting" 
Mechanics: 

The  overall  objective  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  is  to  Increase  state  and  local 
revenues  by  $5  billion  without  Increasing 
the  existing  burden  on  taxpayers.  The  rev- 
enue shifting  proposal  can  achieve  this  ob- 
jective in  the  manner  described  below,  based 
on  the  Tax  Foundation's  estimate  that  the 
Federal  government  will  collect  $93.7  billion 
la  personal  Income  taxes  in  FY'  1972. 

1.  Federal  per.sonal  Income  tax  rates  are 
reduced  by  5  34  per  cent  thereby  reducing 
the  personal  Income  tax  yield  by  $5  billion. 
This  will  reduce  the  total  Federal  personal 
income  tax  collections  to  $88.7  billion  na- 
tionally. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  personal  income  taxes 
which  it  Is  to  collect  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  IRS  Is  directed  to  collect  on  behalf 
of  each  state  (unless  such  state  otherwise 
directs)  an  additional  increment  which  In 
the  aggregate  would  result  in  the  distribu- 
tion to  the  states  of  $5  billloii.  Based  on  this 
illustration,  this  would  mean  that  IRS  would 
collect  an  increment  of  5.6  per  cent  above  the 
amount  collected  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
government. 

3.  Assuming  no  state  specifically  directs 
otherwise,  the  collection  of  this  5.6  per  cent 
increment  above  the  personal  income  taxes 
collected  by  the  IRS  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Federal  government  would  result  in  a  dis- 
tribution to  the  states  of  $5  billion. 

4.  Under  'his  proposal,  an  individual  state 
would  be  able  to  authorize  the  IRS  to  collect 
more  or  less  than  the  5.6  per  cent  increment 
from  its  residents.  Thus  a  state  which  elected 
not  to  have  IRS  collect  any  taxes  on  Its  be- 
half could.  In  effect,  provide  a  5.34  per  cent 
tax  cut  for  Its  residents.  On  the  other  hand, 
another    state    which    is    particularly    hard 

pressed  for  revenue  could  elect  to  authorize 
the  IRS  to  collect  more  than  the  Increment 
as  an  alternative  to  increa-sing  its  sales  tax, 
for  example. 

E.  Advantages  of  the  "Revenue  Shifting  ' 
Alternative': 

1.  Because  the  states  hwe  the  power  to 
direct  IRS  to  increase,  reduce  or  eliminate 
the  amount  to  be  collected  on  their  behalf, 
ihev  retain  full   responsibility  for  and  au- 


thority over  the  taxation  of  their  citizens 
for  state  and  local  needs.  No  precedent  is 
set  for  Federal  "bail-outs"  for  states  which 
may  have  overextended  themselves." 

2.  Because  the  personal  income  tax  form 
filed  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
specify  how  much  of  the  tax  is  being  collected 
for  the  Federal  government  and  how  much 
for  the  state,  the  taxpayer  is  spared  the  Illu- 
sion that  money  transferred  by  IRS  to  his 
state  is  somehow  Washington's  money  and 
not  his  money. 

3.  Tlie  states  are  enabled  to  share  to  a 
greater  ext^it  In  what  has  been  the  Federal 
government's  p)ersonal  Income  tax  base:  and, 
m  addition,  they  are  provided  with  the  con- 
venience and  economy  of  utilizing  the  exist- 
ing Federal  tax  collection  machinery. 

4.  The  revenue  shifting  proposal  avoids 
mailing  the  states  dependent  on  the  Federal 
government  for  another  substantial  source 
of  income,  and  therefore  avoids  the  danger 
of  ultimate  Federal  dictation.  Once  the  plan 
is  In  operation,  its  cost  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  be  negligible,  amounting  as  it 
will  to  just  the  cost  of  tra:isferrlng  to  each 
state  the  amount  collected  on  its  behalf. 
Thus  the  system,  once  established,  would  not 
bo  endangered  by  future  Congressional 
economies. 

5.  It  eliminates  the  Invisible  subsidies 
which,  under  the  Revenue  Sharing  proposals. 
are  paid  to  some,  often  "low  tax  effort" 
states  at  the  expense  of  the  more  urban,  in- 
dustrialized states  which  are  currently  ex- 
periencing the  most  critical  need  for  funds. 


NARCOTICS  AND  THE  WAR  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  many  reasons  why  the  Unite(i 
States  should  get  out  of  Vietnam.  First 
and  foremost,  after  more  than  40,000 
American  dead  and  the  expenditure  of 
far  more  than  $100  biUion.  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  from  further  aid  to  the 
South  'Vietnamese.  If  they  are  unable  to 
fight  for  themselves  now,  they  never  will 
be  able  to  do  so. 

But  there  is  now  a  further  and  more 
urgent  reason.  Thousands  of  American 
servicemen  have  been  'hooked  '  on  drugs 
while  fighting  there.  Furthermore,  key 
regions  in  Southeast  Asia  are  now  the 
centers  for  much  of  the  drugs  that  are 
coming  into  the  United  States, 

Just  as  Congress  has  been  told  year 
after  year  that  the  war  is  going  well  and 
each  day  we  see  how  weak  and  helpless 
our  allies  are  without  our  military  pro- 
tection so  we  have  also  been  told  that 
the  battle  against  drugs  has  the  active 
and  sincere  cooperation  of  our  Southeast 
Asian  allies.  But  it  now  appears  from  the 
evidence  presented  to  my  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  and  from  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  New  York  Times  by 
Seymour  Hersh,  that  our  allies  in  South- 
east Asia  are  harboring  a  major  and 
growing  source  of  drugs  which  addict  our 
sei-vicemen  and  which  are  sold  to  our 
youth  at  home.  I  believe  that  the  drug 
problem  alone  is  sufficient  reason  to  get 
out  of  the  war  and  out  of  Southeast  Asia. 
And  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  The  war  in 
aiDUtheast  Asia  is  not  worth  a  single  drug 
addicted  American. 

Critics  of  our  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia  have  often  pointed  to  the  ad- 
verse domestic  consequences  of  our  mili- 
tary activities  there.  Our  economy  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  the  inflation  first 
brought  on  by  the  war.  Essential  pro- 
grams for  housing,  health  care,  urban 


renewal,  rural  regeneration,  and  envi- 
ronmental protection  are  postponed.  Re- 
forms in  our  welfare  system,  our  tax 
structure,  and  our  system  of  revenue  dis- 
tribution are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
foreign  military  priorities. 

But  Mr.  President,  to  me  the  most 
bitter  consequence  of  this  war  is  the 
cruel  and  callous  way  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  our  own  people  are  disregarded. 
The  evidence  has  been  mounting  over 
the  last  2  or  3  years  that  a  major  cause 
of  our  drug  problem  has  its  foimdation 
in  and  has  been  exacerbated  by  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

ISSUE    R.<MSED   WITH   SECRETARY   ROGERS 

When  I  have  raised  this  issue  with 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  and  other  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  as  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee, 
they  have  assured  me  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Thailand,  Laos,  and  South  Viet- 
nam are  cooperating  fully  in  the  battle 
against  international  drug  traffickers. 
Nelson  Gross  senior  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  coordinator  for  inter- 
national narcotics  matters,  in  a  letter  to 
me  claimed  that  the  "Governments  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  not  engaged  in  drug 
trafficking.  Indeed,  the  Governments 
of  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam  have 
committed  themselves  and  are  actively 
engaged  in  countering  the  drug  problem 
in  their  respective  countries."  That  is 
what  he  wrote. 

INTERNAL  MEMO  DENIES  PUBLIC  OPTIMISM 

The  administration's  public  optimism 
does  not  square  with  their  nonpublic  as- 
sessments. Seymour  Hersh  pointed  out 
in  a  New  York  Times  article  on  July  24, 
1972  that  the  administration  is  quite  pes- 
simistic about  controlling  drug  produc- 
tion and  distribution  from  these  coim- 
tries.  Mr.  Hersh  quoted  a  February  21, 
1972  report  prepared  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  Defense  Department  as  saying 
that  narcotics  control  was  unlikely  "be- 
cause the  goverrunents  in  the  region  are 
unable  and,  in  some  cases,  imwilling  to 
do  those  things  that  would  have  to  be 
done  by  them  if  a  truly  effective  effort 
were  to  be  made."  Hersh  also  reported 
that  the  document  says  that  the  basic 
problem  results  from  "corruption,  collu- 
sion, and  indifference  at  some  places  in 
some  governments,  particularly  Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam." 

Paradoxically,  the  administration  has 
tried  to  publicly  discredit  and  contradict 
similar  charges  when  they  were  presented 
to  my  subcommittee  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mc- 
Coy. They  failed  to  reveal  a  similar  con- 
clusion reached  by  their  own  agencies. 
Why  is  there  such  a  difference  be- 
tween the  administration's  public  story, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  administra- 
tion's internal  reports,  on  the  other?  It 
certainly  appears  to  be  true  that  control 
of  narcotics  in  Southeast  Asia  has  taken 
a  backseat  to  the  administration's  war 
policy. 

WAR    POLICIES    NOT    WORTH    SUFFERING    AND 
BROKEN    LIVES 

Mr.  President,  I  must  reject  this  kind 
of  policy  and  I  shudder  at  the  suffering 
and  broken  lives  it  has  brought  about. 
We  may  have  as  many  as  560.000  young 
Americans  who  are  addicted  to  heroin, 
and  as  many  as  100,000  addicted  veter- 
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ans  who  are  now  or  will  be  flooding  our 
woefully  inadequate  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation facilities.  How  can  we  pos- 
sibly condone  the  continued  poisoning  of 
our  youth  in  the  name  of  military  priori- 
ties? How  can  we  tell  mothers  and  fa- 
thers that  their  children's  lives  have  been 
hopelessly  ruined  because  the  Vietnam 
war  has  had  a  far  higher  priority  than 
control  of  narcotics?  Have  Americans 
become  so  hardened  by  years  of  death 
and  destruction  that  they  will  even  tol- 
erate the  flow  of  narcotics  because  it 
might  displease  our  allies?  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  answer  is  "No." 

Nothing  should  be  more  important 
than  preventing  dangerous  drugs  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  our  children. 
President  Nixon  proclaimed,  a  little  more 
than  1  year  ago,  that  drug  abuse  was  our 
No.  1  domestic  problem.  I  call  for  a 
genuine  commitment  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  ending  narcotics  pro- 
duction and  traffic  in  Thailand,  Laos,  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  sensitivity  of  these 
alleged  allies  is  not  worth  a  broken  life. 
What  heroin  is  doing  to  this  country  is 
far  more  serious  than  any  military  dan- 
ger we  face  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  time 
that  we  make  the  drug  traffic  our  No.  1 
foreign  policy  priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  article  by  Seymour 
Hersh  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

REPORT  TO  United  States  Sees  No  Hope  of 
Halting   Asian   Drug   Traf/ic 

(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 

•Washington,  July  23.— A  Cabinet-level  re- 
port has  concluded  that,  contrary  to  the 
Nixon  Administration's  public  optimism, 
"there  is  no  prospect"  of  stemming  the  smug- 
gling of  narcotics  by  air  and  sea  in  South- 
east Asia  "under  Niny  conditions  that  can 
realistically  be  projected." 

"This  Is  so,"  the  report,  dated  Feb.  2T, 
1972,  said,  "because  the  governments  in  the 
region  are  unable  and,  in  some  cases,  un- 
willing to  do  those  things  that  would  have 
to  be  done  by  them  if  a  truly  effective  effort 
were  to  be  made." 

The  report  prepared  by  officials  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Defense  Department  noted 
that  "the  most  basic  problem,  and  the  one 
that  unfortunately  appears  least  likely  to 
any  early  solution,  is  the  corruption,  col- 
lusion and  indifference  at  some  places  in 
some  governments,  particularly  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam,  that  precludes  more  effective 
suppression  of  traffic  by  the  governments  on 
whose  territory  it  takes  place." 

The  report  sharply  contradicted  the  offi- 
cial Administration  position  and  Govern- 
ment intelligence  sources  say  its  conclusions 
are  still  valid  today.  In  May,  Secretary  of 
State  ■William  P.  Rogers  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee that  "we  think  all  the  countries 
are  cooperating  with  us  and  we  are  quite 
satisfied  with  that  cooperation." 

Similarly.  Nelson  G.  Gross,  Senior  Ad- 
viser to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Coordi- 
nator for  International  Narcotics  Matters, 
testified  before  Congress  in  June  on  the  sub- 
ject of  narcotics  smuggling  that  "the  gov- 
ernments of  Thailand,  Laos  and  Vietnam 
have  already  joined  us  in  the  fight  ^d. 
while  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  we  feel  that 
during  the  past  year  some  real  progress  has 
been  achieved." 

All  officials  concerned  with  the  drug  prob- 
lem  acknowledge    that   the   United    States 


agencies,  under  personal  prodding  from 
President  Nixon,  have  begtm  an  Intensive  ef- 
fort to  stem  the  international  narcotics  traf- 
fic. But  critics  contend  that  the  effort  is 
far  less  effective  today  than  Administration 
officials  say  it  is. 

CRITICS'  charges   BACKED 

Two  leading  critics  of  what  they  allege 
to  be  the  Government's  laxness  in  stopping 
the  flow  of  narcotics  are  Representative 
Robert  H.  Steele,  Republican  of  Connecticut, 
and  Alfred  W.  McCoy,  a  26-year-old  Yale 
graduate  student  who  has  written  a  book 
on  narcotics  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  New 
York  Times  reported  Saturday  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Coy's allegations  concerning  the  C.I.A.  and 
the  drug  traffic  had  been  the  subject  of  an 
Intense  and  unusually  public  rebuttal  by 
the  agency. 

The  Cabinet-level  report,  made  available 
to  The  Times,  buttressed  many  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  two  critics,  particularly  about 
the  pivotal  Importance  of  Thailand  to  the 
International  drug  smugglers.  Thailand  is 
also  a  major  Air  Force  staking  area. 

STEELE   HINTED  AT  PAYOFFS 

In  a  report  on  the  world  heroin  problem 
last  year,  Mr.  Steele  wrote  that  "from  the 
American  viewpoint,  Thailand  Is  as  Inipor- 
tant  to  the  control  of  the  illegal  internation- 
al traffic  m  narcotics  as  Turkey.  While  all  of 
the  opium  produced  in  Southeast  Asia  Is 
not  grown  in  Thailand,  most  of  it  is  smug- 
gled through  that  country." 

Mr.  Steele's  report,  filed  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  noted  that 
many  American  citizens  had  established 
residence  in  Bangkok,  and  had  moved  into 
the  narcotlcs'trade.  The  report  added  that 
the  Inability  of  the  United  Stat«s  to  have  a 
few  notorious  States  to  have  a  few  smug- 
glers deported  had  led  some  intelligence  of- 
ficials to  conclude  that  the  men  were  paying 
Thai  officials  for  protection. 

Mr.  McCoy  said  In  testimony  before  Con- 
gressional committees  last  month  that  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  Burmese  opium  passed 
through  Thailand  every  year  to  international 
markets  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
and  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  opium  was 
carried  by  Chinese  Nationalist  paramilitary 
teams  that  were  at  one  time  paid  by  the 
C.I.A. 

There  are  a  number  of  opium  refineries 
along  the  northern  Thai  border,  he  said,  and 
much  of  the  processed  high-quality  heroin 
Is  shipped  by  trawler  to  Hong  itong. 

THAI-U.S.    AGREEMENTS    CITED 

"Even  though  they  are  heavily  Involved 
in  the  narcotics  traffic."  Mr.  McCoy  testified, 
"these  Nationalist  Chinese  Irregulars  units 
are  closely  allied  with  the  Thai  Government." 
He  said  that  Thai  Government  police  units 
patrol  the  northern  border  area  and  collect 
an  "import  duty"  of  about  $2.50  a  pound  of 
raw  opium  entering  Thailand.  All  this  activ- 
ity, he  said,  is  monitored  by  United  Slates 
intelligence  agencies. 

Mr.  Gross,  the  State  Department's  adviser 
on  international  narcotics,  said  in  his  Con- 
gressional testimony  that  "During  the  past 
year  the  Thais  have  Increased  their  efforts 
in  the  drug  field  with  United  States  and 
United  Nations'  Assistance."  He  cited  two 
agreements,  signed  in  late  1971,  calling  for 
more  cooperation  and  more  long-range 
planning  between  Thai  and  United  States 
officials  to  stamp  out  the  trade. 

"Based  on  all  intelligence  information 
available,"  Mr.  Gross  testified,  "the  leaders 
of  the  Thai  Government  are  not  engaged  In 
the  opium  or  heroin  traffic,  nor  are  they  ex- 
tending protection  to  traffickers."  He  added 
that  the  top  police  official  in  Thailand  had 
publicly  stated  that  he  would  punish  any 
corrupt  official. 

The  cabinet-level  report,  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet   Committee   on   International    Nar- 


cotics Control,  asked  "highest  priority"  for 
suppression  of  the  traffic  by  Thai  trawlers, 
noting  that  each  trawler  'would  represent 
something  like  6  per  cent  of  annual  United 
States  consumption  of  heroin." 

The  report  said  that  the  trawler  traffic 
should  have  priority  because  "It  Is  possible 
to  attack  the  Thai  trawler  traffic  without 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  Thai  authorities 
and  running  the  attendant  risk  of  leaks, 
tip-offs  and  betrayals." 

After  such  a  seizure,  the  report  said,  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Bangkok  could  "re- 
peat with  still  greater  force  and  insistence 
the  representations  It  has  already  often  made 
to  the  Government  of  Thailand  "  for  more 
effective  efforts  ""to  Interdict  traffic  from  the 
north  of  Thailand  to  Bangkok  and  also  the 
loading  of  narcotics  on  ships  In  Thai 
harbors." 

At  another  point  In  the  report,  a  general 
complaint  was  voiced.  "It  should  surely  bo 
possible  to  convey  to  the  right  Thai  or  Viet- 
namese officials  the  mood  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  on  the  subject  of  drugs." 
the  report  said.  "No  real  progress  can  be  made 
on  the  problem  of  UUclt  traffic  until  and 
unless  the  local  governments  concerned  make 
it  a  matter  of  highest  priority." 

Representatives  Steele,  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
Democrat  of  Nassau  County,  and  Morgan  F. 
Murphy,  Democrat  of  Illinois,  have  sponsored 
legislation  that  would  cut  off  more  than 
$100-mlllion  In  foreign  aid  to  Thailand  un- 
less she  took  more  action  to  halt  the  produc- 
tion and  traffic  of  heroin.  Their  measure 
cleared  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee on  June  21  and  Is  Included  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  now  pendlna. 

—^ 

THE  TROUBLED  AEROSPACE 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  many  sec- 
tors of  American  industry  face  severe 
problems  which  must  be  met  in  the 
1970's.  Production  costs  continue  to  li-e 
while  highly  dedicated  and  technologi- 
cally advanced  foreign  competition 
squeezes  on  traditional  U.S.  markets. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  troubled  ol 
all  is  the  U.S.  aerospace  industry;  the 
problems  which  they  face  are  unique  be- 
cause of  their  heavy  dependence  on  Gov- 
errunent  fmids  to  sustain  them.  Over- 
managed  and  overfacilitized,  these  larrrc 
corporations,  which  burgeoned  in  the 
1960s,  face  a  problem  in  trimming  down 
to  meet  reduced  military  spending  and 
reduced  airplane  orders  by  airline  cus- 
tomers, as  well  as  finding  some  way  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  their  products. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  the  backbone 
of  our  national  security  and  must  be  kept 
strong.  But.  in  this  case,  strength  does 
not  derive  from  size,  but  from  the  quality 
of  technology  which  can  be  brought  to 
bear,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  a 
product  can  be  produced.  The  rapid 
buildup  of  the  industry  in  the  1960s 
caused  the  dilution  of  managerial  and 
technological  excellence,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  graphically  demon- 
strated by  a  myriati  of  program  cost  over- 
runs caused  by  le^than  excellent  man- 
agement. 

The  legacy  of  overcapacity  of  the  in- 
dustry was  the  subject  of  some  concern 
during  the  debate  over  the  Lockheed  loan 
guarantee.  It  seemed  apparent  at  that 
time  that  the  market  would  not  profit- 
ably support  three  domestic  producers  of 
large  jet  transports.  Lockheed  had  placed 
itself  in  such  a  precarious  position  that 
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failure  to  achieve  the  necessary  financing 
might  well  have  caused  the  company  to 
collapse  with  very  serious  impact  both  on 
our  then  sluggish  economy  and  very  high 
unemployment  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  Because  of  this, 
and  because  the  Government  commit- 
ment was  well  protected,  I  gave  my  sup- 
port to  the  guarantee.  But  that  situation, 
and  the  reticence  of  the  bankers  to  lend 
without  a  guarantee,  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  syndrome  of  overcapacity  to  which 
I  earlier  referred. 

The  problem  of  overstafBng  Is  equally 
severe  and  contributes  to  a  large  degree 
to  the  enormous  costs  which  continue  to 
plague  our  defense  programs.  Improv- 
ing defense  management  has  been  the 
goal  of  the  administration  since  Mr. 
Nixon  took  ofiBce  and  notable  achieve- 
ments have  been  made.  The  Fitzhugh 
report  contained  numerous  recommen- 
dations, some  of  which  have  been  intx-o- 
duced.  Notable  among  those  is  the  move 
toward  increased  use  of  prototypes,  a 
procedure  where  the  first  article  of  a 
system  is  rapidly  built  and  tested  by  a 
small  team  prior  to  a  decision  t* enter 
into  production.  Design  teams  in  France. 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  in  the  well  knowii 
Lockheed  "Skunk  Works"  in  the  United 
States,  have  successfully  been  applying 
the  principles  of  prototype  development 
for  many  years,  producing  aircraft 
quickly  sfnd  efficiently  with  a  minimum 
of  staffing  and  management. 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the    Armed    Semces    Committee 
deeply  concerned  about  the  expense 
our  weapon  systems  when  he  said 
year: 

If  the  geometric  cost  increase  for  weapon, 
systems  is  not  sharply  reversed,  then  even 
significant  increases  in  our  defense  budget 
may  not  insure  the  force  levels  required  for 
our  national  security. 

I  also  know  of  his  interest  in  proto- 
types as  a  means  of  increasing  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  procmement  procedures, 
as  recent  hearings  before  his  tommil- 
tee  amply  demonstrate.  , 

Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  made  before 
the  Aviation  and  Space  Writers  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  last  month,  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
."search  and  Development,  Lt.  Gen.  Otto 
Glasser.  discussed  the  problem  of  over- 
capacity in  the  aerospace  industry  and 
the  use  of  prototypes  to  improve  weapon 
.system  procurement.  I  feel  the  speech  is 
most  noteworthy  and  while  I  do  not 
endorse  all  of  his  comments,  I  believe  it 
w  ill  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues.  Gen- 
eral Glasser  qualifies  as  one  of  tlie  most 
exijcrienced  men  in  the  Nation  i;i  the 
area  of  military  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

In  addressing  the  subject  of  over- 
capacity. General  Glasser  candidly 
states: 

Not  only  are  there  too  many  companies,  bui 
colleciiveiy  they  have  n'.ore  pr6duction  ca- 
pacity than  we  have  any  conceivable  future 
need  for.  The  passing  of  relatively  IneHective 
lar.d  I  might  add  inexpensive)  DC- 3s  and 
P-51S  has  gradually  rendered  obsolete  and 
arvhaic  our  production  oriented  Industry. 
We  will  never  build  18.000  B-ls  as  we  did 
the  B-24.  and  we  will  never  build  14.000 
F-los  as  we  did  P-51s  In  World  War  II.  Nor 
ij.  tiie  20. COO  production  record  of  the  DC-3 
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likely  to  be  toppled  by  any  contemporary 
production  run.  Yet.  the  production  orienta- 
tion of  Industry  persists. 

Referring  to  the  inefficiencies  and  cost 
caused  by  overcapacity  he  says : 

These  costs  appear  in  the  next  contract 
or  the  next  subcontract,  driving  up  costs  so 
that  quantities  are  even  further  reduced. 

On  prototyping: 

There  needs  to  be  more  mergers  and  more 
traiisltlons  to  a  new  product  line.  This  is  a 
slow  process  at  best  and  is  evolutionary. 

There  is  hope,  however,  that  the  prototype 
activities  might  accelerate  the  evolution.  For 
one  thing,  the  really  competent  design  team 
might  emerge  for  a  steady  flow  of  awards, 
tlius  causing  the  ascendance  of  the  highly 
successful  and  dependable  team  and  the 
atrophy  and  eventual  demise  of  the  least 
cdmpetent. 

Mr.  President,  the  aerospace  industry 
is  an  important  part  of  our  national  secu- 
rity posture  as  well  as  a  major  contribu- 
tor to  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
country.  It  means  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  throughout  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  substantial  contributions  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  foreign  sales  of 
commercial  aircraft. 

I  believe  General  Glassers  statement 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  some  most  im- 
portant problems  and  is  deserving  of 
thoughtful  consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues. I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  General  Glassers  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Prototvping  and  the  Aerospace  Industry 
(By  Lt.  Gen.  Otto  J.  Glasser) 

When  I  was  asked  to  discuss  prototyping. 
I  had  to  ask  myself:  •'Why?"  What  is  the 
interest  behind  prototypes?  I  can't  think  of 
any  subject  that  has  generated  such  spon- 
taneovis  and  immediate  support  as  has  proto- 
typing. Our  reasons  for  supporting  prototypes 
was  simple  and  straightforward.  Here  was  an 
inexpensive  way  to  demonstrate,  in  hardware, 
new  ide.is  or  improvements  on  old  ideas  for 
improved  military  capabilities.  The  benefits 
of  risk  reduction,  cost  insight,  expanded 
options  and  all  the  other  benefits  of  fly- 
before-buy  seemed  obvious  enough  to  us. 
There  were  two  important  fringe  benefits  as 
well.  First,  we  could  exercise  some  of  our 
design  teams  in  tlie  cold,  cruel  world  of  real 
hardware,  rather  than  in  the  oversimplified 
and  forgiving  world  of  paper  designs.  Sec- 
ond, because  these  were  very  small  inex- 
pensive programs,  there  was  general  accep- 
tance of  the  notion  that  they  could  be  con- 
ducted with  streamlined  management  and 
minimum  paperwork.  Indeed,  to  some  of  us, 
the  return  to  the  25-page  Request  for  Pro- 
posal was  in  itself  sufficient  reward  to  justify 
the  experiment. 

Importantly,  one  could  have  these  real- 
life,  hardware  experiences  for  about  the  same 
money  which  was  previously  devoted  to  con- 
cept formulation  packages  and  contract  def- 
inition programs,  which  produced  nothing 
but  paper. 

But  others  saw  different  benefits.  Too 
many  in  industry  saw  the  prototype  as  the 
camel'.s  nose  under  the  tent.  If  they  could 
only  get  the  article  designed  and  flying,  then 
brochviremen  could  take  over  from  there.  As 
a  minimum,  foreign  sales  could  be  expected. 
The  sticky  question  of  what  new  source  of 
.production  funds  would  be  tapped  to  fi- 
nance thi.s  bonanza  lias  yet  to  be  answered. 

Key  figures  in  all  echelons  of  government 
could  sec  in  the  prototype  program  an  end 


to  the  aggravating  cost,  overruns,  schedule 
slips  and  performance  underruus  that  have 
plagued  us  for  so  long.  "Fly  Before  Buy", 
"Performance  Milestones",  "Design  to  Cost" 
and  catch-phrases  were  as  reverently  re- 
peated as  the  sayings  of  Mao! 

Especially  vocal  were  the  students  of  man- 
agement who  have  been  especial^ prolific 
both  in  the  press  and  in  testimonjs^SctoUing 
the  outstanding  performance  of  trtft  French, 
Russian,  and  Swedish  aerospace  industries 
and  assigning  a  major  share  of  the  credit  for 
their  success  to  prototyping. 

In  short,  prototj-ping  is  viewed  as  a 
panacea.  Each  sees  in  it  the  fulfillment  of 
his  dreams  and  the  balm  for  his  frustrations! 

It  is  a  bit  like  a  friend  of  mine 

But  lefs  get  back  to  prototyping.  Is  it 
really  the  answer?  Is  it  really  all  It's  cracked 
up  to  be?  Has  the  millennium  really  arrived 
when  cost  overruns,  schedule  slips,  and  all 
the  rest  are  things  of  the  past? 

In  characteristic  pentagonese,  the  answer  is 
Yes  and  No!  There  is  absolutely  no  question 
that  a  well  run  prototype  program  will  pro- 
vide a  generous  return  on  our  investment, 
and  I  think  we're  off  to  a  very  good  start 
with  our  cheap,  lightweight  fighter  prototype. 
As  we  expand  the  prototype  program,  we  will 
develop  more  competent  and  more  experi- 
enced design  teams.  We  will  increase  our 
options  for  future  developments  for  the  in- 
ventory. We  will  gain  Insight  into  potential 
risks  both  technical  and  financial.  And, 
hopefully,  we  will  mend  our  management 
ways.  But  lefs  not  expect  too  much!  There 
are  still  other  problems. 

The  analysts  who  attribute  European  suc- 
cess to  prototyping  have  not  recognized  other 
important  aspects  of  the  European  experi- 
ence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  problem  lies  within  the  areospace 
Industry  Itself  assisted,  of  course,  by  gov- 
ernment. For  reasons  we  could  discuss  the 
U.S.  aerospace  industry  has  become  over- 
built, overmanned,  and  overmanaged.  First. 
Not  only  are  there  too  many  companies,  but 
collectively  they  have  more  production  ca- 
pacity than  we  have  any  conceivable  futur« 
need  for.  The  passing  of  relatively  Ineffec- 
tive (and  I  might  add  Inexpensive)  DC-3s 
and  P-51S  has  gradually  rendered  obsolete 
and  archaic  our  production  oriented  Indus- 
trv.  We  will  never  build  18.000  B-ls  as  we 
did  the  B-24,  and  we  will  never  build  14.000 
F-15s  as  we  did  P-51s  in  World  War  II.  Nor 
Is  the  20.000  production  record  of  the  DC-3 
likely  to  be  toppled  by  any  contemporary  pro- 
duction run.  Yet,  the  production  orientation 
of  industry  persists."  One  reads  a  great  deal 
atKJut  the  Inefficiency  of  underused  educa- 
tional facilities.  Well,  what  about  the  In- 
efficiency of  unused  aerospace  facilities?  Who 
pavs  for  these  inefficiencies?  We  both  know 
the  answer  to  that.  Second.  These  costs  ap- 
pear m  the  next  contract  or  the  next  stib- 
contract.  driving  up  costf  so  that  quantities 
are  even  further  reduced. 

Let's  look  at  the  European  examples.  Does 
France  do  that?  No.  As  long  ago  as  1936, 
France  began  collecting  its  fragmented  in- 
dustry Into  a  nationalized  sector  and  a  pri- 
vate sector.  Today,  that  collectivization  is 
essentially  complete  with  only  AerospatL-'Ie 
and  Dassault  remaining  as  full-fledged  com- 
panies. Even  here,  the  emphasis  is  less  on 
production.  Dassault  is  much  more  of  a  de-\ 
sign  and  development  agency  than  it  is  a 
production  plant.  Major  portions  of  the  pro- 
duction are  farmed  out  to  production  com- 
panies having  little  or  no  engineering  de- 
sign capability. 

The  design  bureaiu;  of  Russia  do  not^ro- 
duce  their  designs.  Production  is  assigned  to 
a  production  agency  based  on  availability 
and  current  workload.  And.  of  course,  Swe- 
den, with  Its  lone  corporation,  never  faces 
the  oroblem. 

Let  s  look  at  another  major  difference  bc- 
t.veen  U.S.  and  European  organizations.  The 
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European  approach  Is  characterized  by  very 
small,  tightly  Integrated  design  teams 
manned  by  "top  of  their  graduating  class" 
engineers.  Every  man  Is  an  expert  with  con- 
siderable latitude  for  decision  and  very 
streamlined  and  abbreviated  supervisory  and 
management  channels.  Paperwork  of  all 
types  is  brief,  concise,  and  limited  in  distri- 
bution. Contracts,  directives  and  reports  run 
to  tens  of  pages  rather  than  tens  of  volumes. 

But  what  of  the  U.S.  counterpart?  We  are 
literally  suflTocatlng  from  excess  maiming 
and  excessive  management — and  I  find  It 
hard  to  separate  cause  from  effect.  An  addi- 
tional management  procedure  requires  ad- 
ditional people  to  carry  it  out.  In  turn,  this 
expanded  team  of  managers  comes  up  with 
proposed  new  economies  and  new  efficiencies 
which  require  more  directives,  more  con- 
trols, more  reports  and,  in  turn,  more  peo- 
ple— Ad  Nauseam.  I  don't  mean  to  discredit 
all  managers  and  ail  management,  but  when 
you  have  more  monitors  than  doers,  the  time 
has  come  to  reverse  the  trend.  I  believe  mid- 
dle management  featherbedding  has  become 
an  endemic  disease  in  the  U.S.,  not  only  in 
Industry,  but  In  all  echelons,  public  and 
private. 

Well,  what  can  be  done  to  Improve  this 
dreary  picture?  Attractive  as  It  may  seem  to 
be  able  to  direct  Industry  into  an  optimum 
configuration,  this  could  only  be  achieved 
at  the  expense  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem— and  that  is  shnply  too  high  a  price  to 
pay.  No,  the  problem  Is  up  to  all  of  us  and 
especially  the  Board  of  Directors  and  stock- 
holders. There  needs  to  be  more  mergers  and 
more  transitions  to  a  new  product  line.  This 
Is  a  slow  process  at  best  and  is  evolutionary. 

There  is  hope,  however,  that  the  proto- 
type activities  might  accelerate  the  evolu- 
tion. For  one  thing,  the  really  competent  de- 
sign team  might  emerge  for  a  steady  flow 
of  awards,  thus  causing  the  ascendance  of 
the  highly  successful  and  dependable  team 
and  the  atrophy  and  eventual  demise  of  the 
least  competent.  The  corporation  that  never 
wins  an  award,  might  get  the  word  and  con- 
vert to  a  different  product  line.  The  out- 
standing company  might  recognize  from  his 
prototype  efforts  the  efficacy  and  efficiency 
of  the  streamlined  approach  and  he  might 
even  apply  it  to  his  regular  business.  The 
millennium  would  be  achieved  when  the 
government  also  recognized  these  rewards 
and  did  likewise! 

I'm  sure  this  Utopian  scene  I  have 
sketched  is  a  long  way  off  but  I  also  know 
that  until  some  of  us  in  government,  in  in- 
dustry, and  all  other  walks  get  with  it  and 
actively  work  toward  It,  it  will  continue  to 
be  just  that — a  Utopian  goal.  Prototyping  Is 
the  first  step  In  the  right  direction.  We've 
taken  that.  Now,  let's  get  about  the  others 
with  equal  enthusiasm. 

Before  I  conclude.  I  wish  to  announce  a 
significant  step  in  our  program  development. 
The  P-15  air  superiority  fighter  wiU  be  pub- 
licly shown  for  the  first  time  on  June  26  at  a 
rollout  ceremony  at  McDonnell-Douglas  St. 
Louis  plant.  This  is  an  important  milestone 
for  the  Air  Force  and  for  national  security. 


GEN.  JOHN  H.  MICHAELIS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
outstanding  career  of  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  military  leaders,  recently 
retired,  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all 
Americans. 

Gen.  John  Hersey  Michaelis,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  United  Nations  Com- 
mand and  commanding  general  of  U.S. 
Forces  in  Korea,  is  leaving  the  Army  af- 
ter more  than  34  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 

Bom  Into  an  Army  family  at  the  Pre- 
sidio of  San  Francisco  in  1912,  the  future 


general  served  as  private  and  private  first 
class  with  the  29th  Infantry  before  en- 
tering the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  1932. 

From  1936  to  1941,  Lieutenant  Mi- 
chaelis served  with  the  10th  Infantry  in 
Kentucky,  with  the  Philippine  Scouts, 
and  under  General  "Vinegar  Joe"  Still- 
well  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

As  a  captain  he  joined  the  original 
501st  Parachute  Battalion  in  1941,  was 
promoted  to  major,  and  after  attending 
the  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
accelerated  wartime  course,  joined  the 
502d  Parachute  Infantry,  101st  Airborne 
Division  in  June  1942. 

With  the  lavmching  of  the  Normandy 
landings  of  June  6,  1944,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Michaelis  took  command  of  the 
502d  and  in  July  received  a  battlefield 
promotion  to  colonel.  His  regiment  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Unit  Citation. 

In  September  he  led  his  regiment  in 
the  airborne  assault  on  Holland,  where 
he  was  twice  wounded. 

By  December  1944  he  had  returned  to 
duty  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division — in  time  to  take  part  in 
its  unforgettable  stand  at  Bastogne. 

In  March  1945  he  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  recover  from  his 
wounds. 

During  the » next  3  years  General 
Michaelis  performed  various  duties  on 
the  War  Department  General  Staff,  in- 
cluding that  of  senior  aide  to  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  General  Eisenhower. 

Early  in  1949  he  was  assigned  to  a 
staff  position  with  the  8th  U.S.  Army  in 
Japan;  and  when  the  Korean  conflict 
erupted  in  June  1950  he  was  immediately 
assigned  to  command  the  27th  Infantry 
Regiment. 

During  the  next  8  months  he  received 
two  battlefield  promotions  and  was  sev- 
eral times  decorated,  while  his  regiment 
received  two  U.S.  Distinguished  Unit 
Citations  and  the  Korean  Presidential 
Unit  Citation.  Particularly  memorable 
were  the  regiment's  critically  important 
defensive  and  coimterattacking  opera- 
tions in  the  area  near  Taegu  in  August 
and  September. 

After  serving  as  assistant  commander 
of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  for  several 
months,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  for  duty 
at  General  Eisenhower's  Supreme  Head- 
quarters Allied  Powers  Europe,  where  he 
assisted  in  the  training  of  NATO  forces. 
As  General  Eisenhower's  personal  repre- 
sentative at  the  European  Defense  Con- 
ference, he  participated  in  the  effort 
which  resulted  in  the  entry  of  German 
Army  elements  into  the  NATO  forces 
and  formed  the  basis  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Defense  Community. 

Following  duty  as  Commandant  of 
Cadets  at  West  Point,  General  Michaelis 
retiuTied  to  Europe  in  1954  and  became 
the  first  commanding  general  of  South- 
em  European  Task  Force,  the  U.S. 
Army's  atomic  command.  Later  for  sev- 
eral years  he  served  as  the  Army's  chief 
liaison  ofllcer  with  the  Congress,  followed 
by  successive  commands  of  U.S.  Army 
Alaska,  of  V  Corps  U.S.  Army  Europe, 
Allied  Land  Forces  Southeastern  Europe, 
and  5th  U.S.  Army. 

General  Michaelis  returned  to  Korea 
in  1969,  first  as  Deputy  Commanding 


General,  8th  U.S.  Army,  later  to  the  posi- 
tion from  which  he  is  now  retiring. 

It  is  a  high  honor  indeed  to  salute 
my  able  friend,  Gen.  John  H.  Michaelis, 
as  he  concludes  his  most  distinguished 
career  as  soldier-diplomat  in  war  and 
peace. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  AU- 
THORITY FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  and  strong  supporter  of  Senate 
Resolution  38,  which  would  provide  leg- 
islative authority  to  the  present  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  on  which 
I  serve.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  Chairman  Jordan,  outlining  the 
importance  of  small  business  to  America 
and  the  importance  of  Senate  Resolution 
38  to  the  small  business  commtmity,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordan. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Ru^es  and 
Administration,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
Res.  38  and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Select 
Small  Business  Committee,  1  strongly  urge 
that  action  be  taken  on  this  resolution  which 
would  provide  legislative  authority  for  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 

As  you  well  know,  small  business  and  the 
small  businessman  are  essential  for  t!-.e 
health  and  well-being  of  our  nation.  In  addi- 
tion, they  provide  an  important  opportunity 
for  disadvantaged  and  other  citizens  to  pr.r- 
ticlpate  in  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Yet.  the  small  businessman  faces 
growing  difficulties.  He  is  overwhelmed  with 
laws  and  regulations  and  paper  work  is  be- 
coming unbearable.  He  is  confused  by  the 
complicated  tax  laws.  Unlike  big  business  he 
cannot  afford  an  army  of  accountants  and 
attorneys.  In  short,  it  Is  already  tough  for 
the  small  businessman  and  it  is  getting  even 
tougher. 

I  believe  it  is  important  that  the  voice  and 
views  of  the  small  businessman  be  heard  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  An  Important 
step  in  that  direction  and  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mdependence  and  viability  of 
small  business  throughout  the  country 
would  be  the  enactment  of  S.  Res.  38.  I, 
therefore,  urge  favorable  committee  action. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  fight  for 
proper  recognition  of  the  small  business 
community  in  the  Congress  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  some  time.  In  fact,  my  late 
father,  then  serving  in  the  Senate,  was 
a  cosponsor  of  this  measure  when  it  was 
introduced  in  1955.  The  problems  of  the 
small  businessman  required  action  then. 
Since  1955,  Federal  regulations,  paper- 
work, and  other  demands  have  multi- 
plied greatly;  thus  making  it  imperative 
that  the  small  businessman  be  given  not 
only  a  forum  where  he  can  voice  his  con- 
cerns and  his  problems — as  is  the  case 
with  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business — but  that  the  committee 
be  given  the  authority  to  act  legislatively 
in  response  to  these  problems. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  received  from  Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  Sr., 
vice  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business,  together  with 
some  background  information  on  the  his- 
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tory  of  efforts  to  secure  action  on  bills 
similar  to  Senate  Resolution  38,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Burger  believes  "that  the  future 
of  small  business — 4' 2  million  or  more 
and  their  employees — is  now  at  stake" 
and  also  urges  early  and  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

N.\TiONAi.  Federation  of 

Independent  Business, 
San  Mateo.  Calif.,  June  13, 1972 
Subject:  Senate  Resolution  38. 
Hon.  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 

Ccnnmittee  on  Commerce. 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Beall:  I  want  to  take 
the  time  to  congratulate  you  on  your  letter 
to  me  on  May  24,  In  answer  to  my  letters 
to  you  on  the  above  subject  matter.  Your 
letter  to  Senator  Jordan,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee,  for  the  needed 
action  on  legislative  authority  for  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee,  Is  a  master- 
piece, and  Is  following  up  a  splendid  lead- 
ership of  the  three  original  sponsors;  the 
late  Senator  Wherry  (Nebraska),  the  late 
Senator  Thye  (Minnesota)  1955;  and  It  is 
noted  that  the  name  BEALL  (Maryland) 
was  one  of  the  co-sponsors  at  that  time.  This 
was  followed  by  the  late  Senator  Prouty  of 
Vermont. 

I  mention  this  background,  as  your  letter 
of  May  26  to  Senator  Jordan  presented  fool- 
proof argument  to  the  Rules  Committee  to 
act  on  this  proposition  resting  with  the 
Committee  seventeen  years. 

Senator  Beall,  It  Is  my  hope  and  trust,  as 
ft  matter  of  gener^  Information  for  your 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  that  you  insert 
In  the  Record  your  letter  to  Senator  Jordan 
and  my  covering  letter. 

I  make  this  request  as  this  will  be  helpful 
Information  also  to  the  310,000  or  more 
members  of  the  Federation  in  the  fifty  states, 
but  It  will  also  be  interesting  reading  and 
will  be  noted  In  reading  the  Congressional 
Record;  and  It  wUl  be  well  noted  by  small 
business  nationwide. 

Again,  congratulations. 
Sincerely, 

George  J.  Burger.  Sr., 

Vice  President. 

National  Federation  of 

Independent  Business. 
San  Mateo.  Calif.,  May  17,  197(2.   J 
Subject :  23-year  background  present  S.  wfsT 
38  providing  legislative  authority  for  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
Hon.  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  :  To  your  credit,  in  behalf 
of  small  business,  you  are  co-sponsor  of  the 
above  Resolution.  In  your  busy  day,  due  to 
the  ever-increasing  workload  facing  you  and 
other  Members  of  the  Congress— due  to  In- 
creasing national  and  international  trends — 
It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  give 
the  time  to  review  the  enclosures  which  are 
wholly  on  the  record  so  that  small  business  of 
our  Nation  enjoys  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  standing  committees  of 
Labor  and  Agriculture. 

Note  the  Items  marked — as  to  the  action 
of  the  late  Senator  Prouty  (Vermont),  page 
30.  of  the  January  15,  1963  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.  His  action  at  that  time  was  follow- 
ing up  the  then  action  of  the  late  Senator 
Thye  (MinnesoU)  on  the  original  proposi- 
tion, the  bi-partisan  action  of  54  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  in  co-sponsoring 
the  Resolution.  Senator  Thye's  action  was 
following  up  the  leadership  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Wherry  (Nebraska)  and  the  action  on 


that  day,  February  20,  1950.  Although  leg- 
islative authority  was  not  grranted,  for  the 
first  time — due  to  a  compromise — the  com- 
mittee was  made  a  continuing  committee  of 
the  Senate  (minus  legislative  authority). 
Then  the  next  step  was  taken  In  the  Senate 
by  unanimous  action  on  July  1,  1955,  that 
the  appointment  to  membership  on  the  com- 
mittee should  be  accomplished  In  the  same 
manner  and  form  as  on  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate. 

Senator,  the  future  of  small  business  (4 ','2 
million  or  more  and  their  employees)  is  now 
at  stake.  The  writer  comes  to  this  conclusion 
with  60  years  background  in  small  business. 
May  I  request  you  for  a  second  time  to 
give  your  personal  attention  to  this  com- 
munication and  to  follow  through  wholly 
on  the  record  in  contacting  the  Chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  requesting  his  action 
in  releasing  the  Resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  action. 

Finally,  the  Rules  Committee  need  have  no 
worry  if  legislative  authority  is  granted  to 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee — that 
such  action  would  bring  about  invasion  of 
the  Jurisdiction  of  other  standing  commit- 
tees (taxes,  etc.).  The  committee  having  leg- 
islative authority  would  have  plenty  to  do  on 
the  basic  problems  facing  small  business 
(equitable  distribution) .  May  I  bear  from  you 
as  to  your  action? 

Sincerely  yours. 

George  J.  Burger, 

Vice  President. 

Release  From  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business,  January  6,  1955 
George  J.  Burger,  Vice  President,  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business  said  to- 
day the  bipartisan  action  of  the  54  members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  In  Joining  to- 
gether in  the  introduction  by  Senator  Ed- 
ward J.  Thye  (R)  Minnesota  of  the  resolu- 
tion giving  standing  committee  status  to  the 
present  Small  Business  Committee  is  a  def- 
inite Indication  that  these  members 'of  the 
Senate  sponsoring  the  resolution  are  deter- 
mined to  give  all  out  aid  and  protection  to 
independent  business  throughout  the  na- 
tion. He  adds  that  this  is  a  milestone  in 
long  overdue  recognition  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  the  basic  problems  of 
small  Business. 

The  resolution  Is  known  as  S.  Res.  16  and 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  Rules 
and  Administration  for  action. 

The  co-sponsors  of  the  resolution  are  as 
follows:  Hon.  Edward  J.  Thye,  Hon.  John 
Sparkman,  Hon.  Gordon  Allott,  Hon.  Frank 
A.  Barrett.  Hon.  J.  Olenn  Beall,  Hon.  George 
H.  Bender,  Hon.  Francis  Case.  Hon.  Dennis 
Chavez,  Hon.  Norris  Cotton,  Hon.  Price  Dan- 
iel, Hon.  James  H.  Duff,  Hon.  Henry  Dwor- 
shak,  Hon.  Sam  Ervln,  Hon.  Walter  F. 
George,  Hon.  Barry  Goldwater,  Hon.  Theo- 
dore F.  Oreen,  Hon.  Thomas  Hennlngs,  Hon. 
Lister  Hill,  Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey,  Hon. 
Irving  M.  Ives.  Hon.  Henry  Jackson,  Hon.  Olin 
D.  Johnston,  Hon.  Estes  Kefauver,  Hon.  John 
Kennedy,  Hon.  Robert  S.  Kerr,  Hon.  Thomas 
Kuchel,  Hon.  William  Langer,  Hon.  Herbert 
Lehman,  Hon.  Warren  Magnuson,  Hon. 
George  Malone,  Hon.  Mike  Mansfield,  Hon. 
Edward  Martin.  Hon.  Thomas  E.  Martin,  Hon. 
John  L.  McClellan,  Hon.  Patrick  V.  McNa- 
mara,  Hon.  Karl  Mundt,  Hon.  John  O.  Pas- 
tore.  Hon.  Frederick  G.  Payne.  Hon.  Lever- 
ett  Saltonstall,  Hon.  Andrew  Schoeppel,  Hon. 
W.  Kerr  Scott,  Hon.  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Hon.  Stuart  Symington,  Hon.  Arthur  V.  Wat- 
kins,  Hon.  Herman  Welker.  Hon.  Alexander 
Wiley.  Hon.  Milton  R.  Young.  Hon.  William 
A.  Purtell,  Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  Hon.  Earle 
C.  Clements.  Hon.  Paul  Douglas,  Hon.  Wayne 
Morse,  and  Hon.  George  Smathers,  and  Hon. 
Russell  Long. 

Small  business  also  notes  the  action  of  the 
President  In  recommending  the  continuance 
of  the   Small   Business   Administration  Act. 


[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  15, 

1963] 

Grant  of  Legislative  Authority  To  Select 

Committee  on  Small  Business 

Mr.  Proutt.  Mr.  President,  I  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  which 
grants  full  authority  In  legislative  matters 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Cosponsoring  the  resolution  with  me  are 
Senators  Scott,  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Moss,  Bocgs,  and  Keating. 

There  are  over  4V(i  million  small  businesses 
In  this  country,  Mr.  President.  They  are  a 
most  Important  segment  of  our  economy. 
Unlike  other  facets  of  the  economy,  so-called 
big  business.  labor,  and  agriculture,  our 
small  businesses  are  wltliout  geographical 
limitation.  They  are  equally  Important  to 
our  urban,  metropolitan,  suburban,  and  rural 
communities. 

The  growth  and  expansion  of  our  Federal 
Government  and  its  ever  Increasing  reg. 
ulatory  activities  have  changed  considerably 
the  atmosphere  of  governmental  relations 
with  our  small  business  enterprises.  There' is, 
io  seems  to  me,  sufficient  basis  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  establishing  In  its  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  a  committee  which 
has  Jurisdictional  authority  over  legislation 
peculiarly  affecting  the  small  businesses  of 
this  Nation. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Senate  Small  BusU 
ness  Committee  demonstrates  the  develop- 
ment of  the  importance  of  this  group  over 
the  years. 

On  October  9,  1940,  about  23  years  ago,  the 
committee  was  authorized  by  resolution  to  be 
established  In  the  Senate.  Such  eminent 
Senators  as  Murray,  of  Montana;  Taft  of 
Ohio,  and  the  present  Senator  Ellender,  of 
Louisiana,  served  on  thaX  original  committee. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  succeeding 
Congress,  the  Special  Commlttea  on  Small 
Business  was  reconstituted  until  February 
20,  1950,  when  the  Senate  acted  upon  res- 
olutions which  gave  permanent,  continuing 
status  to  the  Small  Business  Committee. 
The  vote  at  that  time  was  66  yeas  to  26  nays, 
and  Included  bipartisan  support. 

Then,  on  July  1,  1955,  practically  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Senate, provided  that  ap- 
pointment to  membership  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  should  be  accomplished  in 
the  same  manner  as  appolntent  to  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate. 

Thus,  we  can  readily  see  the  development 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
to  its  present  status. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  impco'- 
tance  of  the  small  business  in  every  American 
community — over  4'/^  million  strong — now 
warrants  the  next  step  In  enhancement  of 
the  position  of  the  committee  Itself.  The 
small  business  legislation  which  Is  Introduced 
in  and  acted  upon  by  each  session  of  the 
Congress  seems  to  me  to  require  action  by 
a  committee  with  ftUl  authority  to  draft 
and  report  bills  which  relate  peculiarly  to 
the  small  businesses  and  the  men  who  run 
them.  The  work  in  this  area  Is  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  the  full  legislative 
Jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  other  committees  in 
order  that  Its  membership  can  develop  an 
expertise  in  the  field  which  Is  so  common 
among  members  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  our  small  business  com- 
munity needs  confidence. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  by  the  Senate  Is  sorely 
needed  to  build  that  confidence.  The  Presi- 
dent himself  recognized  that  this  is  true.  He 
stated  that  our  small  businesses  were  "fall- 
ing at  a  record  rate."  Further  a  weekly  staff 
report  of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
in  April  of  1962  reported  that  the  faUure 
rate  was  then  the  highest  In  20  years. 

The    committee    Itself   has   demonstrated 
its  own  Importance. 
The  Senate  has  recognized  the  Increasing 
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need  for  the  work  of  the  committee,  through 
its  continued  development  of  the  prestige 
and  importance  attached  to  its  work. 

And,  finally,  the  small  business  commu- 
nity, with  Its  very  large  effect  upon  the  en- 
tire Nation  has  attained  a  position  of  suf- 
ficient Importance  to  the  community  that 
its  legislative  problems  warrant  the  services 
of  a  committee  with  functions  and  powers 
such  as  are  contemplated  by  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  resolution, 
which  I  now  offer,  may  lie  on  the  table  for  1 
week  In  order  that  other  interested  Senators 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  Join  with  us  in 
its  sponsorship. 

The  President  pro  tempore.  Tlie  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  resolution  will 
lie  on  the  table,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  30)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, as  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  S.  Res.  58.  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'That  there  is  hereby  created  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  to  consist  of  seventeen 
Senators  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  at  the  same  time  as  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress, and  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  pro- 
posed legislation,  messages,  petitions,  me- 
morials, and  other  matters  relating  to  the 
problems  of  American  small  business  enter- 
prises. 

"  'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  committee 
to  study  and  survey  by  means  of  research  and 
Investigation  all  problems  of  American  small 
business  enterprises,  and  to  obtain  all  facts 
possible  in  relation  thereto  which  would  not 
only  be  of  public  interest,  but  which  would 
aid  the  Congress  in  enacthig  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

"  'Such  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
report  to  the  Senate,  by  bUl  or  otherwise, 
its  recommendations  with  respect  to  matters 
referred  to  the  committee  or  otherwise  with- 
in its  Jurisdiction." 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (d)  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  paragraph  2,  the  words  'under 
this  rule'." 


FAIR   LABOR   STANDARDS    AMEND- 
MENTS  OF  1972 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN) ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  him  relative  to  S.  1861,  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  McGovern 

I  wholeheartedly  support  S.  1861.  The  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Amendments  of  1972.  and 
urge  that  the  Senate  speedily  approve  this 
bUl. 

Over  the  years  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  has  moved  mUllons  of  people  out  of 
poverty,  without  harming  at  all  our  rates 
of  employment,  the  state  of  the  economy, 
or  efforts  to  stem  Inflation.  S.  1861  provides 
much  needed  Improvement  in  existing  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  laws  by  expanding 
coverage  and  increasing  the  minimum  wage. 
It  is  far  superior  to  the  watered-down  ver- 
sion passed  by  the  House  last  month  and 
provides  equitable  treatment  for  employees 
currently  not  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

S.  1861   Increases  the   minimum   wage   to 
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$2.20  an  hoiir.  and  Increases  by  8.4  million 
the  number  of  workers  covered  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  It  removes  exemptions 
currently  applicable  to  certain  classes  of 
workers  from  minimum  wage  or  overtime 
coverage.  Finally,  it  strengthens  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  of  1963  and  demonstrates  a  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  of  equal  rights  for 
working  women  by  including  executive,  ad- 
ministrative and  professional  positions  in 
Fair   Labor   Standards    coverage. 

An  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  in  1972 
is  fully  Justified  on  economic  grounds  alone. 
The  present  minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour 
yields  a  worker  who  works  full-time  all  year 
an  annual  gross  income  of  only  $3,328,  $800 
below  the  poverty  line.  The  minimum  wage 
•provided  in  this  bill  yields  only  $4,576  an- 
nually, less  than  $500  above  the  poverty  line. 
I  doubt  that  any  member  of  this  body  would 
attempt  to  live  within  this  Income,  yet  op- 
ponents of  this  bUl  are  telling  low-wage 
workers  to  live  on  less  than  that,  even  though 
they  are  working  full-time. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen  26  ^ 
since  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was 
amended  In  1966.  Since  1968.  when  the  pres- 
ent $1.60  minimum  wage  became  effective, 
the  Index  has  risen  another  21  ^c.  The  In- 
crease provided  for  In  S.  1861,  therefore,  will 
do  little  more  than  enable  low-wage  workers 
to  keep  pace  with  an  ever-increasing  cost  of 
living. 

In  the  January,  1970,  4(d)  Report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  stated: 

"One  of  the  major  goals  of  this  adminis- 
tration is  to  get  people  off  the  welfare  rolls 
and  onto  payrolls.  Once  having  achieved  ♦hat, 
unless  the  worker  receives  the  minimum 
wage,  he  is  more  likely  to  fall  back  on  the 
welfare  rolls." 

If  this  is  a  serious  goal,  then  there  is  no 
reasonable  alternative  to  enactment  of  the 
minimum  wage  rates  provided  in  S.  1861. 

In  the  thirty  years  since  the  enactment  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  many  exemp- 
tions from  minimum  wage  and  overtime  cov- 
erage have  been  created  for  specific  classes  of 
employees.  The  net  effect  of  these  loopholes 
has  been  to  provide  cheap  labor  for  employ- 
ers, by  forcing  ordinary  people  to  suffer  low 
wages  and  long  hours.  This  unfair  burden 
must  be  removed,  and  we  are  long  overdue  in 

doing  it.  „       ^     ., 

S.  1867  also  extends  Fair  Labor  Standards 
coverage  to  whole  classes  of  employees  not 
previously  covered — an^ong  domestic  service 
employees  In  private  homes  and  state  and 
local  government  employees. 

In  the  case  of  Individual  establishments 
in  covered  retail  chains,  more  workers  will 
be  brought  in  by  considering  the  gross  an- 
nual receipts  of  the  entire  chain  instead  of 
the  receipts  of  each  individual  outlet.  Fur- 
ther, unlike  the  watered-down  version  passed 
by  the  House,  this  bill  does  not  legislate  dis- 
crimination based  on  age  by  adding  a  sub- 
minimum  wage  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

In  1969,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  esti- 
mated that  there  were  approximately  340.- 
000  women  employed  as  domestic  in  private 
homes  In  the  United  States,  with  average 
annual  Incomes  of  $1,926.  As  well  as  paying 
low  wages,  domestic  work  is  irregular  and 
these  Jobs  offer  few,  if  any.  non-wage  bene- 
fits. Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  need,  a  bet- 
ter case  can  be  made  for  including  domestic 
workers  under  the  provision  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  than  for  almost  any  other 
class  of  newly-covered  worker.  It  Is  unthink- 
able that  some  women  in  this  country  are 
working  for  approximately  $.92  an  hour  whUe 
receiving  no  non-wage  benefits  at  all. 

A  similarly  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
those  farm  workers  newly  covered  under 
the  provisions  of  S.  1861,  the  migrant  work- 
ers of  the  United  States.  Most  Americans  are 
now  aware  of  the  deplorable  conditions  in 
which  migrant  farm  workers  must  work  and 


live— and  the  low  wages,  long  hours,  the  in- 
describably dirty  and  unsafe  living  accom- 
modations. 

S.  1861  addresses  itself  only  to  one  segment 
of  the  problems  of  the  migrant  worker— low 
wages.  But  it  represents  a  substantial  step 
forward.  The  Report  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  tells  a  story  of  a  five- 
member  migrant  family  that  traveled  lor  an 
entire  summer  and  earned  wages  amounting 
to  less  than  $.25  an  hour.  For  this  miserable 
wage,  all  members  of  the  family,  including 
a  six  year  old  child,  worked  fifteen  hours  a 
day.  seven  days  a  week.  There  is  simply  no 
place  in  this  Nation,  nor  any  Justification, 
for  that  kind  of  condition  to  persist. 

By  extending  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
coverage  to  virtually  all  nonsupervisory  em- 
ployees of  state  and  lo;al  governments.  S. 
1861  completes  work  started  by  the  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  1966  Amendments  cover- 
ing employees  of  state  and  local  hospitals, 
schools,  and  other  institutions.  According 
to  statistics  avaUable  from  the  Department 
of  Labor,  approximately  79.000  public  em- 
ployees will  benefit  from  initial  coverage, 
and  approximately  241,000  will  benefit  when 
the  minimum  wage  is  raised  to  $2.20  an  hour 
two  years  after  the  bill  is  passed. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  exten- 
sion of  the  federal  minimum  wage,  coupled 
with  an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  will 
work  an  undue  hardship  on  the  states.  But 
statistics  complied  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  show  this  to  be  an  erroneous  assump- 
tion. The  cost  of  raising  public  employees  to 
the  $1.80  minimum  wage  would  result  in  an 
annual  wage  bill  increase  of  only  0.1  per  cent. 
When  public  employee  wages  are  raised  to 
the  $2.20  minimum,  the  annual  wage  bill 
will  only  increase  by  0.2  per  cent.  This  bur- 
den is  hardly  onerous  when  compared  to  the 
benefits  for  the  employees  affected. 

On  the  issue  of  overtime,  a  Department  of 
Labor  study  entitled  "Nonsupervisory  Em- 
ployees in  State  and  Local  Government" 
states: 

"The  increase  in  the  weekly  wage  bill  thRt 
would  be  required  by  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional half-time  for  all  hours  over  forty  is 
estimated  at  one  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  actual  impact  of  a  40-hour  over- 
time standard  would  be  somewhat  less  than 
this  amount  since  some  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment units  currently  have  provisions  for 
premium  overtime  pay." 

Tliese  date  anticipated  coverage  of  police- 
men and  firemen,  the  major  source  of  over- 
time in  most  communities.  Since  public  safe- 
ty officers  are  phased-ln  over  a  five-year  pe- 
riod, the  cost  impact  would  be  significantly 
less  than  indicated  in  the  Report. 

The  question  of  constitutionality,  another 
problem  raised  with  respect  to  the  extension 
of  minimum  wage  coverage  to  public  em- 
plovees  has  been  raised  and  dealt  with  in 
Maryland  v.  Wirtz,  392.  U.S.  183  (1967). 
which  upheld  the  coverage  of  state  and  lo- 
cal government  employees  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

In  sum,  the  enactment  of  S.  1861  will 
demonstrate  the  Senate's  firm  commitment 
to  Justice  and  equality  for  working  men 
and  women  throughout  the  country. 

It  will  enhance  the  dignity  of  honest  labor 
not  by  cheap  exhortations,  but  by  a  solid 
public  policy  of  a  fair  reward  for  a  full  days 
work. 

That  Is  a  principle  which  deserves  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Senate. 


RECONFIRMATION  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDGES  BY  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan on  June  27  gave  final  approval  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  endorsing  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  proposed  requiring  the 
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periodic  reconfirmation  of  Federal  judges 
by  the  Senate. 

In  the  Michigan  Legislature,  the  re- 
solution— Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  360— was  offered  by  Senators  John 
Bowman  and  James  Gray  and  cospon- 
sored  by  Representatives  O'Brien,  Sy- 
mons.  Pilch,  Wierzbicki,  James  F. 
Smith,  Loren  D.  Anderson,  Huffman,  and 
Law. 

I  welcome  the  action  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  in  support  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  106  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  my  proposal  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  May  19.  This  was  the  first  time  a 
Senate  committee  ever  had  held  hearings 
on  such  a  proposal. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Michigan  Legisla- 
ture for  its  manifest  interest  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  106. 

I  fully  support  the  concept  of  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary.  The  amendment  I 
have  introduced  simply  provides  a 
method  by  which  the  courts  might  be 
made  more  accountable  to  the  people. 


PHREY  would  be  President  of  the  United 
States  today.  No  man  ever  did  more  for 
his  party  and  for  his  coxmtry  and  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  only  to  have 
that  loyalty  unrequited  by  fate  and 
events. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  last  Sunday 
published  an  article  entitled  'Fighting 
the  Good  Fight^for  the  Last  Time," 
which  is  a  moving  and  truthful  piece. 
While  it  is  true  that  Hubert  Humphrey 
may  never  again  have  a  chance  to  fight 
for  the  Presidency,  it  is  not  true  that  he 
has  fought  the  good  fight  for  the  last 
time.  There  will  be  many  issues  and 
many  causes  which  will  entice  this  re- 
markable man's  attention  and  concern 
during  the  period  when  he  serves  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  by  Ernest  B.  Furgurson  is 
such  a  fine  tribute  to  Senator  Humphrey 
and  his  lovely  and  loyal  and  noble  wife 
Muriel  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


ALLIANCE  FOR  RAIL  COMMUTER 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  On  Oc- 
tober 29,  1971.  a  coalition  of  rail  com- 
muters founded  the  Alliance  for  Rail 
Commuter  Progress,  whose  mission  is  to 
promote  the  utilization  of  commuter  rail 
services  throifehout  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

I  wish  to  recognize  this  association  for 
Its  work  with  commuter  problems  and  in 
particular  several  of  its  members  who, 
■  with  notable  effort,  compiled  a  survey  of 
current  rail  commuters  on  the  B.  &  O. 
Brunswick  Division  Line.  The  survey, 
which  has  previously  been  placed  in  the 
Record,  provides  evidence  in  support  of 
my  views  on  the  need  for  an  expanded 
commuter  service  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  A  list  of  those  who 
conducted  this  survey  follows: 

Grace  and  Charles  Burroughs,  686  CoUege 
Parkway.  RockvUIe,  Md.,  20850. 

Lorena  and  Richard  Lemons,   1900   Snow 
Drop  Lane,  Silver  Spring.  Md.,  20906. 

John  Pentecost.  107  Grove  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington Grove,  Md.,  20880. 

Cabell  Polndexter,  18908  Smoothstone  Way 
No.  6,  Galthersburg.  Md.,  20760. 

Saul  Snyder,  ;3601  Valley  Drive,  RockvUle. 
Md..  20850. 

M.  Jean  Spokely.  12308  Clement  I>ane.  SU- 
ver  Spring,  Md.,  20902. 

Nellie  and  David  G.  Spokely.  12308  Clement 
I>ane,  SUver  Spring,  Md.,  20902. 

Stephanie  S.  Chaconas,  19313  Olney  Mill 
Road,  Olney,  Md.,  20832. 


A  FINE  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
HUBERT  HUMPHREY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one delights  in  Hubert  Humphrey's  bub- 
bUng  friendliness,  his  amazing  vitality 
and  energy,  and  the  absence  of  hate  and 
vindictiveness  in  his  heart. 

He  has  just  finished  a  hard  fight  for 
the  nomination  to  the  Presidency.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  splits  in  the  party 
4  years  ago,  the  disaster  of  the  1968  con- 
vention, and  the  shortness  of  time  to 
overcome  the  problems,  Hubert  Hum- 


Theie  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fighting  the  Good  Fight — 
FOR  THE  Last  Time 
(By  Ernest  B.  Fur^irson) 
How   many   times,   before   Tuesday   noon, 
must  Muriel  Humphrey  have  seen  her  hus- 
band stand  in  front  of  a  microphone  with 
tears    welling   In   his   eyes   and   heard   him 
concede  defeat  but  vow  to  keep  up  the  good 
fight   anyway,    and   said   to   herself   as   she 
tried   to  smile,   "Thank   God,   it's   the   last 
time." 

This  time,  at  long  last,  It  is,  and  a  great 
many  Americans  besides  Mrs.  Humphrey  are 
grateful  for  that  fact.  Many  of  those,  of 
course,  are  the  senator's  opponents,  who 
Jeered  him  when  he  was  too  young  and 
radical  and  sneered  at  him  when  he  was 
too  old  and  "conservative"  by  bombthrowers' 
standards. 

But  even  more  of  them  are  his  friends,  who 
through  aU  these  years  have  felt  tears  well 
up  themselves  every  time  Humphrey  bore 
up  under  defeat  again. 

He  was,  it  is  true,  the  easiest  politician  In 
recent  times  to  deride  and  make  fun  of.  He 
was  also  the  easiest  to  love,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  himself  was  so  full  of  love. 
You  might  say  he  based  his  whole  political 
career  on  it. 

That  is  why  it  was  so  hard  for  his  friends 
that  night  In  May,  1960,  in  Charleston,  when 
he  acknowledged  that  John  Kennedy  had 
won  not  only  the  West  Virginia  primary 
but  was  on  his  way  to  the  nomination. 

That  was  the  night  the  hillbilly  singer 
kept  doing  "I'm  Gonna  Vote  for  Hubert 
Humphrey"  over  and  over  to  the  tune  of 
■•That  Old  Time  Religion."  and.  of  course, 
the  whole  thing  could  not  have  had  the 
poignancy  anywhere  else  that  it  did  in  a 
Beedy  hotel  room  at  the  end  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  campaign  in  those  poor  and  rainy 
bills. 

That  Is  why  it  hurt  them  again  to  see  him 
on  the  stage  in  the  Leamington  Hotel  in 
Minneapolis  the  morning  after  election  day 
in  1968,  when  he  had  to  wait  overnight  to  be 
sure  that  his  courageous  campaign  again.st 
Richard  Nixon,  starting  from  disaster,  had 
fallen  just  500,000  votes  short.  That  time, 
many  of  us  wrote,  surely  was  the  end  of  his 
quest,  the  burial  of  the  dream  he  had  chased 
for  a  quarter -century  even  then. 

But  that  was  before  he  was  reinspired  by 
reelection  to  the  Senate  by  such  an  over- 
whelming vote.  In  the  short  intermission 
when  he  w^as  teaching  at  Macalester  College, 
he  already  was  anticipating  1972. 

That  also  was  before  Chappaqulddick.  It 


was  before  he  devised  his  strategy  of  staying 
out  of  this  year's  primaries  unless  the  front- 
runner  faltered,  and  then  scrapped  it.  It  was 
before  the  new  Humphrey  with  the  double- 
knit  vtride  lapels  and  mod  hairdo  came  back 
into  presidential  politics. 

Many  of  his  old  admirers  wished  he  had 
not.  Then  he  and  they  picked  up  hope  when 
he  ran  strongly  in  early  tests.  But  as  it  turned 
out.  many  of  them  came  to  be  sorry  he  had 
done  so  well,  because  when  he  smelled  the 
prospect  of  nomination  again,  it  overcome 
his  better  judgment. 

He  wavered  on  busing.  He  said  anybody 
who  challenged  the  unit  rule  in  California 
after  it  was  over  would  be  a  spoilsport,  and 
then  he  did  jvist  that.  These  past  weeks  have 
been  the  only  time  I  ever  knew  his  friends 
to  feel  It  necessary  to  apologize  for  him. 

Yet.  now  that  it  is  done  for  the  last  time, 
those  moments  of  tawdriness  are  hardly  sub- 
footnotes  in  a  long  and  rich  biography.  After 
he  faced  his  staff  and  then  the  public  and 
cameras,  when  he  put  his  right  arm  about 
his  wife's  shoulders,  pulled  her  to  him  and 
almost  literally  leaned  on  her,  what  he  had 
said  and  done  finally  got  through  even  to  the 
young  McGovernites  in  their  hair  and  acid- 
rock  outfits,  and  they  applauded  him  with- 
out an  ugly  word. 

The  obvious  thing,  seeing  that,  was  to  re- 
flect on  what  their  own  hero  had  been  threat- 
ening to  do  to  the  party  if  he  were  the  one 
who  lost. 

Hubert  Humphrey  never  walked  away  from 
a  fight,  but  when  he  had  fought,  he  never 
turned  away  from  the  Democratic  Party — 
nor  even,  I  am  certain,  had  a  fleeting  thought 
of  doing  so. 

He  defended  his  party  against  Communist 
Infiltration  after  the  war  and  labored  to 
purge  it  of  the  shrugging  attitude  to  racism 
that  had  traditionally  assured  It  of  the  solid 
South.  He  led  it  to  leadership  on  civil  rights, 
the  test-ban  treaty,  voting  rights.  Medicare. 
He  was  totally  loyal  under  the  most  painful 
circumstances. 

This  sounds  like  an  obituary,  although  if 
the  country  Is  lucky,  he  will  be  in  the  Senate 
another  20  years.  Whether  he  is  living  or 
dead,  when  his  party  convenes  again,  it  will 
honor  Itself  if  it  puts  his  giant  portrait  on 
the  wall  along  with  Jackson,  Roosevelt, 
Stevenson  and  the  rest. 

In  fact,  It  would  honor  itself  even  more  if 
It  put  up  a  picture  of  them  both,  Hubert 
and  Muriel,  with  his  arm  tight  about  her 
shoulders. 


COMPEirnVE  PRACTICES  OF  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
than  5  years,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  as  chairman  of  the 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Select  Small  Business  Committee,  has 
been  investigating  the  competitive  prac- 
tices of  the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

He  has  uncovered  evidence  of  a  wide 
variety  of  shocking  practices  that  are 
both  dangerous  and  irrational.  Perhaps 
the  most  shocking  has  been  the  material 
he  uncovered  concerning  drug  adver- 
tising and  promotion,  particularly  that 
part  of  it  aimed  directly  or  indirectly  at 
young  children.  . 

Living  within  a  drug  culture  which  is 
becoming  increasingly  dependent  on 
dru<^s,  lesai  and  Ulegal,  many  leadmg 
medical  authorities  are  now  warning 
that  the  very  clever  industry  advertising, 
particularly  on  television,  is  makmg 
children  susceptible  to  the  idea  that 
any  problem  can  be  solved  by  a  pill-  K 
does  not  stretch  the  syllogism  to  see  that 
it  is  only  a  step  from  the  prescribed 
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tranquilizer  to  the  Ulegally  sold  aniphet- 

.  amine,  to  the  illegal  drug. 

\  In  an  enlightening  article  entitled  Is 
TV  SelUng  Your  Children  on  Drugs? 
published  in  Family  Health  magazme, 
Senator  Nelson  outlines  the  situation. 
The  article  should  be  read  by  every  con- 
cerned parent  in  America.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  prmted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ^ 

Is  TV  Selling  Yotm  Children  on  Drugs. 
(By  Senator  Gavlord  A.  Nelson) 
Not  long  ago,  a  worried  California  mother 
nicked  up  her  pen  to  write  me  a  letter  about 
Tf^i^y  problem  which  increasingly  dis- 
turb^ her  She  realized  it  was  a  problem 
^iCs  of  other  mothers  must  share,  and 
^e  was  anxious  to  know  what  might  be  done 

'""'/Sl^the  drug  commercials  o»,.TV  ^^t?ote° 
have  an  effect  on  my  children, "  she  wrote. 
™y  we  especially  interested  In  sleeplng- 
pm  commercials.  My  six-year-old  daughter 
and  eight-year-old  son  have  on  several  occa- 
sions git  out  of  bed  and  told  me  they  couldn  t 
get  to  sleep  and  nagged  me  lor^lf  P^f  P'"f ' 
^  "Neither  my  husband  nor  I  take  prescrip- 
tion or  over-the-counter  sleeping  pills  and 
my  children  have  admitted  to  ,««  t^f  ^^f^^ 
idea  that  they  should  take  sleeping  pills 
comes  from  television  Commercials. 
'°™8  ™r  reached  my  desk  about  the  ^me 
time  as  another,  from  a  physician  whose 
sunlrvlslon  of  the  methadone  clinic  In  a 
Sr  cltyhospltal  put  him  In  dally  conUct 
with  hundreds  of  addicts.  He  did  not  mmce 

*""'^°'Slvertlsers  are  teaching  our  children 
to  use  drugs,  including  the  dangerous  oiik. 
It  seems  tS  me  that  any  child  or  emotion- 
ally immature  adult  subjected  to  the  daily 
and  incessant  barrage  of  messages  offering 
■fast  fast  .  .  .  fast-    or    'instanf    relief 

from  every  care  of  life  by  simply  swallowing 
JllT  would  be  tempted  to  try  them-and^ 
finding  they  do  not  live  up  to  the  glowing 
promises,  would  then  resort  to  stronger  ones. 

"That  many  of  them  arrive  at  heroin  is 
not  surprising.  But  I  know  of  no  drug  except 
heroin  or  morphine  which  wiU  produce  the 
dramatic  relief  from  all  worldly  cares  as  TV 
vividly  pictures."  . 

I  quote  these  two  examples  from  the  rising 
tide  of  mall  addressed  to  my  office  because 
they  highlight  a  situation  which  threatens 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people  m  every  age  group,  but  most  particu- 
larly our  children. 

For  nearly  five  years  now,  the  Senate  group 
of  which  I  am  chairman — its  official  title  is 
the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business— has  been 
exploring  the  effects  of  drug  promotion  and 
advertising  on  our  admittedly  drug-oriented 
society. 

Since  May  1971,  our  Washington  hearings 
have  focused  on  nonprescription  drugs,  those 
imaginatively  named  products  which  are  con- 
stantly advertised  on  the  nation's  7500  tele- 
vision stations  and  sold  over  the  counter  In 
every  pharmacy,  in  most  of  the  nation's  su- 
permarkets, and  even  in  some  cigar  stores. 

Nobody  has  the  least  idea  how  many  over- 
the-counter  drugs  are  on  the  market.  The 
best  guess  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminls- 
cration  can  come  up  with  Is  somewhere  be- 
tween 100,000  and  200,000.  According  to  in- 
dustry figures,  over  $300  mlUion  was  spent 
to  advertise  nonprescription  drugs  on  tele- 
vision In  1970.  with  many  companies  spend- 
ing more  than  30  percent  of  their  gross  rev- 
enues on  advertising. 

In  that  same  year,  three  drug  companies 
spent  close  to  $19  million  to  promote  chil- 


dren's me&iclne/  on  television,  and  most  of 
the  commwcials  were  aimed  directly  at  chil- 
dren. 

A  few  days  before  his  term  as  Federal 
Communications  Commissioner  expired, 
Thomas  J.  Houser,  the  father  of  three  chU- 
dren,  appeared  before  our  committee.  He 
testified  that: 

"Fifteen  million  youngsters  from  the  age 
of  two  through  eleven  watch  Saturday  morn- 
ing television.  They  see  as  much  as  sixteen 
minutes  of  commercials  per  hovir,  opposed 
to  eight  minutes  during  an  adult  prime-time 
hour.  In  1970,  this  children's  advertising 
meant  eighty  mUlion  dollars  in  network  sales 
alone. 

"Many  parents  feel  their  chUdren  are  being 
exploited,  and  they  resent  it.  They  are 
against  pushing  vitamins  to  children.  They 
also  resent  animated  cartoon  characters  who 
lead  children  Into  a  plUtaking  fantasy.  If 
your  five-year-old  chUd  feels  he  has  Iron- 
poor  blood,  a  TV  commercial  offers  him  vita- 
mins with  and  without  iron. 

"Children  should  not  be  making  medical 
decisions,  yet  our  children  are  being  sold 
directly  and  are  constantly  exposed  to  the 
pressure." 

Another  Federal  Communications  Com- 
missioner, Nicholas  Johnson,  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  his  colleague's  viewpoint.  "I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  who  is  seriously  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  television  on  children  can 
Ignore  the  testimony  you  have  heard  or  fail 
to  move  now  against  the  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  children,  both  in  the  life  style 
that  television  purveys  to  them  and  the  spe- 
cific drug  and  drug-related  products — candy 
aspirin,  cough  medicines,  animal  or  cartoon 
vitamins — that  are  huckstered  on  programs 
designed  to  capture  chUdren  for  advertisers." 
Many  studies  have  been  conducted  to  dem- 
onstrate the  impact  of  television  as  an  "elec- 
tronic hypochondriac,"  as  one  witness  de- 
scribed It.  Probably  the  most  Impressive  of 
these  was  a  survey  organized  by  Dr.  David 
Lewis  of  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  in  Boston.  Dr.  Lewis'  team 
carried  around  with  them  a  display  case  con- 
Uining  samples  of  drug  products  advertised 
on  television. 

"Most  adults  were  familiar  with  advertis- 
ing on  television,"  Dr.  Lewis  reported,  "but 
some  were  not.  In  contrast,  all  the  children 
who  crowded  around  us  were  familiar  with 
the  products  we  carried.  Even  small  chil- 
dren—four, five,  and  six— pointed  knowingly 
to  several  of  the  samples  and  repeated  or 
sang  the  commercials  for  them.  I  don't  think 
I  really  appreciated  the  extent  of  the  power 
of  advertising  untU  I  heard  the  kids  singing 
the  ads." 

His  concern  was  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  methadone-clinic  supervisor  who  wrote 
to  me:  "Such  widespread  promotion  of  drugs, 
their  magical  qualities,  and  the  immediacy 
of  their  effects  may  be  factors  that  encour- 
age our  children  to  experiment  with  their 
chosen  array  of  drugs,  whose  effects  are  Just 
as  immediate.  Just  as  magical,  and  just  as 
wonderful  for  them." 

It  is  a  short  step  from  singing  the  com- 
mercials to  trying  out  the  products  adver- 
tised. Mail  from  parents  and  teachers  tells 
me  that  children  as  young  as  nine  or  10  go 
out  and  buy  over-the-counter  drugs  con- 
taining caffeine  or  other  stimulants,  then 
take  four  or  five  of  them  all  at  once. 

The  logical  consequence  is  that  they  might 
pursue  the  habit  until  they  get  into  hard 
drugs,  addictive  drugs.  That  Is  the  tragedy. 
The  late  Sir  William  Osier,  distinguished 
physician  and  writer,  once  observed,  "The 
desire  to  take  medicine  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est feature  that  distinguishes  man  from  ani- 
mals." Self-medication- the  freedom  to  walk 
into  a  drugstore  and  prescribe  for  yourself— 
is  a  part  of  our  health-care  system. 

But  how  many  adults,  let  alone  children, 
really  need  the  products  they  buy  over  th» 


counter  or.  Indeed,  are  suffering  from  any 
specific  ailment  that  might  actually  be  re- 
lieved by  those  products? 

Many  physicians  believe  that  as  many  a.s 
four  out  of  five  patients  who  visit  a  doctor's 
office  have  only  vague,  undefined  psycho- 
genic complaints  without  physical  origins. 
The  point  Is  made  by  the  old,  well-known 
Joke  about  a  woman  who  habitually  attended 
a  clinic  for  free  medical  care. 

There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  wrong  with  her, 
but  she  came  to  tell  her  troubles  to  the  doc- 
tor, who  listened,  humored  her,  and  even 
came  to  look  forward  to  her  visiu.  One  day. 
she  did  not  show  up.  Wlien  she  arrived  the 
following  morning,  her  doctor  said,  "We 
missed  you  yesterday.  What  happened?  vniy 
didn't  you  come?  " 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  apologized.  "I 
was  sick." 

What  so  many  advertisers  have  done  is  to 
promote  the  concept  that  our  ordinary,  day- 
to-day  anxieties  constitute  diseases  that  their 
products  will  relieve  or  cure.  They  offer  escape 
from  problems  and  pressures  that  once  were 
rightly  regarded  as  a  normal,  everyday  part 
of  human  experience. 

Such  advertising  promises  panaceas  for 
almost  every  stress  and  strain.  You're  a  new- 
comer in  town  who  can't  make  friends?  Take 
a  pill.  An  organization  man  who  cant  adjust 
to  altered  status  in  his  company?  Take  a  pill. 
A  woman  who  can't  get  along  with  her  new 
daughter-in-law?  Take  a  pill.  An  executive 
who  can't  accept  retirement?  Take  a  pill.  A 
woman  who  fears  she  Is  growing  old?  Take  a 
pill.  A  college  student  worried  about  grades? 
Take  a  pill. 

Drug  advertising  is  not,  of  course,  confined 
to  television.  One  magazine  advertisement  I 
vividly  recall  shows  a  large  picture  of  a  little 
girl  with  a  fat  tear  rolling  pathetically  down 
her  cheek.  //  your  child  is  worried  about 
school,  the  dark,  separation,  dental  visits, 
monsters,  give  her  a  pill.  This  time  the  drug  is 
lemon-flavored. 

We,  as  adults,  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
pill  dependency  of  adult,  middleclass  America 
has  affected  the  kids.  Roughly  five  billion 
pills  are  bought  by  Americans  each  year. 
That's  65  for  every  mtn,  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country. 

Dr.  Donald  B.  Lourla.  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public 
Health  at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry,  and  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
drug  abuse,  iold  our  committee:  "Let  no  o-ie 
delude  himself  Into  thinking  there  is  no 
nexus  between  excessive  self-medlcatlon  and 
the  use  of  illegal  drugs.  Good  epidemiological 
studies  show  that  parents  who  use  inordinate 
amounts  of  medicaments  breed  children  who 
have  a  far  greater  likelihood  of  using  illicit 
drugs." 

He  presented  the  results  of  three  independ- 
ent survevs  showing  that  relationship.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  done  by  Dr.  Reginald 
Smart  of  Toronto.  "If  the  mother  is  a  dailv 
.  tranquilizer  user,  then  the  child  is  three- 
and-a-half  times  more  likely  to  use  mari- 
juana, ten  times  more  likely  to  use  opiates, 
five  times  more  likely  to  use  stimulants  or 
LSD.  and  se\en  times  more  likely  to  use  tran- 
quilizers than  a  comparable  child  whose 
mother  was  not  a  daily  tranquilizer  user. 
Marijuana  was  used  by  more  than  a  third  of 
youngsters  whose  mothers  used  tranquilizers 
daily,  compared  to  only  a  tenth  of  other 
voungsters." 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Blums  investigations  in 
California  revealed  that  31  percent  of  youiig 
people  who  were  intensive  lisers  of  amphet- 
amines, and  68  percent  of  young  men  and 
women  who  were  intensive  users  of  tran- 
quilizers, had  parents  who  ttsed  stimulants 
of  the  same  kind. 

At  the  time  he  appeared  as  a  witness.  Dr. 
Lourla  had  not  completed  his  own  study  of 
12,000  high  school  and  Junior  high  school 
students  in  northern  New  Jersey,  but  the 
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data  he  had  gathered  up  to  then  showed  that 
the  chances  of  students  "shooting"  methe- 
drlne  were  five-and-a-half  times  greater  than 
a  comparable  group  If  their  fathers  were  on 
tranquUlzers  and  three  times  greater  if 
their  mothers  were  taking  tranquilizers. 

As  Dr.  Lourla  concluded,  "All  of  the  studies 
say  the  same  thing — that  If  you  want  your 
child  to  use  illlcHv.drugs,  then  be  a  user  of 
tranquilizers  or  stimulants  or  sedatives  your- 
self, or  an  excessive  user  of  alcohol  or  to- 
baooo." 

The  responsibility  of  parents  is  left  In  no 
doubt.  They  should  recognize  that  it  is  a 
foolish  mistake  at  best — and  it  may  be  a 
tragic  error  with  long-term  consequences  for 
children — continually  to  prescrtbe  drugs  for 
themselves,  because  plll-taklng  mothfts  and 
fathers  set  an  example  for  their  sons  and 
daughter*!. 

The  expert  testimony  presented  at  our 
hearings  over  the  past  several  years  leads 
to  some  other  conclusions,  valid  for  all  of 
UB.  For  one  thing,  most  ordinary  aches  and 
pains  are  self-llmltlng;  they  wlU  go  away 
even  If  you  do  nothing. 

So  before  anyone  buys  over-the-counter 
drugs,  he  should  ask  himself  whether  it  is 
really  necessary — and  whether  it  is  really 
as  effective  as  some  advertising  would  have 
lilm  believe. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Charles  Edwards^  Com- 
missioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. "Thirty  to  seventy  percent  of  any  group 
tested  will  experience  relief  of  anxiety  when 
given  a  placebo  and  told  It  will  be  effective." 
A  placebo.  I  might  add,  has  been  defined  as 
an  Inert  ingredient  that  has  no  pharmacolog- 
ic effect  on  a  person.  In  other  words,  some- 
thing like  a  speech  by  a  politician. 

My  own  rule  Is  to  take  no  dnigs  at  all, 
except  perhaps  a  couple  of  aspirin  tablets 
If  I  hat-e  a  mild  headache,- and  the  last  time 
I  took  an  aspirin  must  have  been  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

Aspirin  Is  an  effective  over-the-counter 
drug,  the  best  and  most  widely  known  of 
the  analgesics,  or  painkillers.  I  believe  thai 
If  you  develop  a  headache  or  similar  mod 
erate  ache  or  pain  occasionally,  it  is  not 
dangerous  to  prescribe  aspirin  for  yourself, 
and  It  will  reduce  or  eliminate  the  pain.  All 
our  witnesses  stated  that  analgesics,  or  pain 
relievers,  are  generally  effective,  though  the 
advertising  claims  for  some  of  these  products 
are  often  false  or  deceptive. 

However,  if  the  pain  persists.  It  is  a  grave 
mistake  to  take  any  over-the-counter  anal- 
gesic over  an  extended  period  of  time.  What 
la  needed  then  is  a  doctor's  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  As  Dr.  Edwards  testified,  when- 
ever anyone  takes  any  kind  of  drug,  includ- 
ing aspirin,  there  Is  a  certain  element  of 
risk  Involved,  ranging  from  very  minimal 
to  very  high.  It  Is  important,  therefore,  to 
ensure  that  the  benefits  gained  in  taking  the 
drug  outweigh  the  possible  risks  that  are 
Involved. 

You  may  well  be  tempted  to  ask,  "What  Is 
the  United  States  Government  doing  about 
consumer  protection  in  over-the-counter 
drug  selling  and  advertising?" 

The  only  answer  is.  "An  ineffective  Job, 
but  promising  to  do  far  better."  Tlie  FDA 
is  undertaking  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
these  products  ever  attempted,  calling  on  the 
services  of  outside  experts  to  evaluate  every 
category  of  OTC  drugs.  The  task  Is  not  quite 
so  staggering  as  it  may  seem;  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  pills  and  potions  are  made  up  of 
roughly  200  basic  Ingredients.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
CouncU,  In  its  drug-efficacy  study  for  the 
FDA,  has  already  reviewed  400  nonprescrlp- 
<  tlon  drugs  which  are  broadly  representSitlve 
of  thousands  of  drugs  on  the  market.  Many 
drxigs  have  been  found  to  lack  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  efficacy  required  by  law. 
The  FDA's  own  study,  which  Is  expected  to 
be  completed  In  about  three  years,  should 
drive   dangerous  Items  from   the   drugstore 


shelves.  Increase  constimer  confidence  In 
worthwhile  products,  and  spur  the  manu- 
facturers to  formulating  better  products  for 
self-prescription. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  our  Senate  hear- 
ings were  influential  In  stirring  Federal  ac- 
tion. We  found  that  there  are  three  major 
government  agencies  with  responsibilities 
in  protecting  the  consumer.  These  agencies 
are  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  law  says  that  the  FCC  controls  all 
radio  and  television  channels  and  shall 
grant  licenses  for  operating  radio  and 
TV  stations  only  "If  the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity  would  be  served 
thereby."  When  I  questioned  Dean  Burch, 
Chairman  of  the  FCC,  on  this  point,  he  felt 
that  the  task  of  checking  on  misleading  tele- 
vision promotion  of  OTC  drugs  to  children 
and  adults  rested  with  the  FTC. 

The  law  says  that  the  FDA,  in  general,  has 
the  responsibility  for  ensuring  the  safety 
and  efficacy  of  both  prescription  and  non- 
prescription drugs.  But  a  parade  of  FDA 
witnesses  argued  that  action  taken  in  the 
courts  to  combat  false  and  misleading  claims 
was  frustratlngly  slow.  The  FTC  has  had 
similar  experience. 

Nobody  was  clear  as  to  who  has  what  Ju- 
risdiction, what  resources,  what  authority  to 
combat  the  drug  culture  as  we  see  it  entic- 
ingly portrayed  on  television. 

In  the  meantime,  the  buildup  continues 
unabated,  with  drugs  filling  In  where  ciga- 
rette advertising  left  off  when  It  was  finally 
banned  from  the  air  waves — with  our  chil- 
dren being  taught  to  pick  their  own  pills 
and  brought  up  to  believe  that  a  pill  is  the 
answer  to  everything. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP 
RETIRED  PEOPLE 

Mr.   ALLOTT.   Mr.   President,  I  was 

pleased  just  prior  to  our  recent  recess  for 

he  Democratic  Convention,  to  be  invited 

attend  a  portion  of  the  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  tlie  American  Retired  Persons 
Association,  and  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  being  held  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  invi- 
tation was  extended  to  me  by  members  of 
the  association  from  my  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  that  it  was  possible  for  a  num- 
ber of  those  members  and  their  families 
to  be  here  for  that  convention. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  summary 
of  the  "14  Years  of  Achievement"  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

An  article  in  the  June-July  publication 
of  this  organization,  'Modern  Maturity" 
by  Hubert  Pryor,  the  editor,  says: 

Those  who  Join  AARP  are  brought  together 
by  the  compelling  need  In  today's  cvilture  for 
an  identity  and  purpose  that  others  would 
deny  them  or  only  pay  Up  service  to.  They 
know  that  working  together,  they  can  develop 
the  activities  and  interests  they  could  not 
develop  alone. 

That  article  concludes  with  a  quotation 
from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  which  Mr. 
Pi-yor  denominates  as  oire  signifying,  in 
its  deepest  connotations,  the  aspirations 
of  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
People : 

So  long  as  we  love,  we  serve;  so  long  as  we 
are  loved  by  others  I  should  say  we  are  al- 
most Indispensable  and  no  man  Is  xjseless 
while  he  has  a  friend. 


With  this  philosophy,  I  am  sure  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  AARP,  and  the 
NRTA,  will  continue  to  grow  during  its 
15th  year  and  those  which  follow. 

The  organization's  publication  also 
contains  an  article  about  the  centennial 
of  the  National  Park  System  being  cele- 
brated this  year  and  it  includes  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  our  senior  citizens  can  enjoy 
the  camping  facilities  in  our  national 
parks.  Particularly,  In  view  of  this,  it 
gave  me  pleasure  to  convey  the  report  to 
the  Colorado  people  present  at  the  Dr. 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus  memoriafdinner  on 
June  14  that  on  the  day  before,  the  con- 
ference on  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport 
program  bill,  out  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  Minority  Member,  had 
finally  agreed  on  a  provision  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  which  is  of  great  benefit  to 
persons  62  years  of  age  or  over.  Under  the 
terms  of  that  provision,  such  persons  are 
entitled  to  free  admission  to  all  units  of 
our  national  parks  as  well  as  recreation 
areas  administered  by  the  Forest  Service. 
They  also  are  granted  a  50-percent  re- 
duction of  charges  for  the  tise  of  camping 
and  similar  facilities. 

I  was  happy  to  cosponsor  Senator 
Bible's  bill  and  commend  him  for  not 
only  the  bill  but  also  his  leadership  as 
chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  acting  chairman  of  the 
full  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  conference,  in 
all  of  which  capacities  he  guided  the  bill 
to  enactment. 

For  their  contribution,  I  thank  the 
AARP  and  all  of  its  members  in  Colorado 
including  those  who  were  here  from  Colo- 
rado for  the  convention.  Miss  Olga  Hell- 
beck,  Pueblo;  Mrs.  M.  Z.  Joiner,  Denver; 
Mrs.  Ida  Crockett,  Clark;  Mrs.  Myrtle 
Jones,  Grand  Jimction;  Noralf  Nessett, 
Colorado  Springs;  Arnold  Johanson,  Col- 
orado Springs,  and  Julian  Ebersold,  Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Fourteen  Years  or  Achievement 

1958  , 

AARP  Is  founded  and  Incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
voluntary,  nongovernmental,  nonprofit  and 
nonpartisan  organization,  with  a  member- 
ship of  mature  men  and  women,  proudly  self- 
reliant  who  see  in  their  retirement  years  a 
great  opportunity  for  self-expression  and 
self-fulfillment. 

Modern  Maturity,  a  bimonthly  magazine, 
is  published  with  full  colored  illustrations. 
It  Is  dedicated  to  satisfying  the  social  and 
cultural  needs  of  mature  Individuals  by  pro- 
viding a  picture  window  on  the  world  about. 
It  also  portrays  to  that  world  the  true  story 
of  older  folk  as  men  and  women  of  action: 
artists,  writers,  sportsmen,  travelers,  civic 
servants  and  welfare  volunteers — first  issue 
October-November. 

AARP  Health  Insurance  Plan,  a  special 
group  policy  underwritten  by  one  of  the 
leading  insurance  companies  of  the  United 
States,  makes  its  appearance  as  the 
first  nationwide  health  insurance  for  all  per- 
sons 65  and  over.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  named  this 
accomplishment  a  significant  social  achieve- 
ment. 

AARP  Travel  Service  offers  the  Grand  Circle 
Tour  of  Europe  geared  to  the  interests  of  the 
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mature,  personally  conducted  with  cost  all- 
inclusive. 

195» 

AARP  Services  and  Inaugurated,  among 
which  are  the  following: 

AARP  Drug  Service  with  its  first  unit  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  offers  drugs,  prescriptions, 
vitamins,  medical  appliances  and  other 
health  aids  at  substantial  savings  to  mem- 
bers. 

Veterans  Administration  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice welcomes  AARP  participation. 

AARP  News  Bulletin  makes  its  appearance. 

AARP  Geriatric  Nursing  Home,  the  Acacias, 
is  established  and  opens  in  September. 

AARP  Hospitality  House  opens  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Florida. 

Executive  Headquarters  are  located  in 
Washington  early  In  the  year  and  staff  In- 

AARP  testifies  at  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  Senate  Sub-Commit- 
tee Hearings. 

I960 

AARP  Health  Insurance  offices  and  pro- 
grams expand,  due  to  membership  demand. 

AARP  President  named  to  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

AARP  conducts,  in  St.  Petersburg,  an  Open 
Forum  called  the  "Little  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging"  at  which  2,000  persons  In 
attendance  discuss  "Aging  with  a  Future," 
with  national  leaders  as  speakers. 

AARP  opens  the  second  drug  service,  the 
Florida  Retired  Persons  Pharmacy  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

AARP  testifies  at  the  Congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  Drug  Industry  and  its  rate  of 
profit. 

AARP  explores  housing  problems  of  older 
persons. 

AARP  presents  "Ever  Since  April, "  a  play 
written  for  the  Association  to  depict  the  trag- 
edy of  chronologically  enforced  retirement 
and  the  hero-vlctim's  restoring  his  self-re- 
spect through  concern  for  others. 

The  Social  Security  Information  Officer,  be- 
gins a  page  report  for  each  issue  of  Modern 
Maturity. 

AARP's  Executive  Staff  conducts  a  week  of 
lectures  and  discussions  at  Chautauqua  on 
"Modern  Maturity  for  a  Brighter  Tomorrow — 
A  Positive  Approach  for  Enriching  the  Later 
Years." 
AARP's  First  Chapter  is  organized. 
AARP  Drug  Service,  in  Washington,  DC, 
expands,  necessitating  removal  to  more  com- 
modious quarters. 

AARP  absorbs  the  membership  and  obli- 
gations of  the  Journal  of  Lifetime  Living. 

1961 

AARP  participates  In  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  a  national  forum  called  to 
consider  fact-finding  from  all  the  states,  rec- 
ommending: the  development  of  plans  for 
action  to  assure  older  persons  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  in  gainful  employment;  to 
provide  housing  suited  to  their  needs  at  a 
price  they  can  afford  to  pay;  assistance  In 
developing  studies  and  Interests  to  make 
aging  a  period  of  reward  and  "satisfaction. 

AARP  co-sponsors  Freedom  House  with 
Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association. 

AARP  cooperates  with  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  in  developing  a  pre-retirement 
program  for  Its  employees. 

AARP  and  NRTA  members  express  Interest 
in  the  good  of  the  newly  organized  Retire- 
ment Research  and  Welfare  Association,  a 
philanthropic  association  whose  report  on 
Retirement  Conditions  was  presented  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

AARP  Travel  Service  adds  Southern  Med- 
iterranean and  Scandinavian  Tours  to  Ita 
popular  Grand  Circle  Tour. 

AARP  expands  its  Health  Insurance  Pro- 
gram with  a  new  history-making  Out-of 
Hospital  Major  Medical  Plan. 


AARP   and   NRTA   appoint    a   Legislative 
Council  of  twenty-one  persons. 


1962 

AARP,  in  conjunction  with  NRTA,  holds 
its  first  series  of  Area  Conferences. 

AARP's  and  NRTA's  Denver  Convention  Is 
remarkable  for  the  inspirational  message  of 
Estes  Kefauver,  the  crusader  for  purity  of 
drugs,  consumer  protection  and  freedom  of 
AARP  Blue  Print  on  Aging,  advocating  the 
establishment  of  National,  State  and  Local 
Commissions  on  Aging  and  a  Senior  Service 
Corps. 

AARP  makes  available  for  its  members  a 
low-cost  Testamentary  Life  Insurance. 

AARP  plans  and  conducts  a  week-long 
Chautauqua  Institute  on  "The  Changing 
Image  of  Aging." 

AARP  Travel  Service  adds  British  Isles  Tour 
to  its  European  Tours. 

AARP  dedicates  a  Hospitality  House  in 
Long  Beach,  California. 

AARP's  growing  family  of  chapters  con- 
tinues lo  expand. 

AARP  Mmbers  respond  to  questionnaire 
regarding  "Employment  After  Retirement." 
The  Report  by  Retirement  Research  and  Wel- 
fare Association  is  published  In  Modern  Ma- 
turity. 

AARP  initiates  pUot  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  counseling,  training  and  placing  older 
workers,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  State  Employment  Offices. 

AARP  Drug  Service  has  expanded,  requir- 
ing  additional   office   space   in  Washington, 

DC. 

AARP  continues  to  keep  vigU  on  National 
Legislation  and  Social  Security  developments; 
continues  to  offer  Congressional  Committees 
considered  testimony  and  statements  on  mat- 
ters affecting  older  people;  and  keeps  the, 
membership  currently  informed  through 
the  columns  of  AARP  publications. 

1963 

AARP  Travel  Service  inaugurates  its  first 
Around-the-World  by  air  tours  and  offers 
its  first  European  Air-Tour  and  Caribbean 

Cruise. 

AARP  begins  Its  hearing  aid  service  for 
members  at  reduced  prices  (discontinued  in 

1965). 

AARP  with  NRTA  announces  it  will  par- 
ticipate at  the  New  York  World's  Pair  1964- 
65  and  their  officers  and  Fair  officials  break 
ground  for  the  Associations  Dynamic  Ma- 
turity Pavilion. 

ARP  International  is  organized  in  Copen- 
hagen and  expansion  to  other  lands  begins. 
AARP  Hospitality  House   in  Washington, 
DC,  is  officially  opened  in  August. 

AARP  establishes  Its  Institute  of  Lifetime 
Learning  and  Every  Wednesday  Morning 
Lecture  Series  in  the  Dupont  Circle  Build- 
ing in  Washington,  DC,  in  September. 

AARP  in  conjunction  with  NRTA  holds 
nine  Area  Conferences  thus  establishing  the 
plan  of  Area  Conferences  to  be  held  during 
the  odd  numbered  years  and  alternating  with 
National  Biennial  Conventions  on  the  even 
numbered  years. 

AARP's  third  drug  outlet.  The  California 
Retired  Persons  Pharmacy,  opens  In  Long 
Beach. 

AARP  and  NRTA  receive  Freedom  Founda- 
tion Awards  for  their  publications  Modem 
Maturity  and  the  NRTA  Journal  with  a  third 
award  to  their  Editor. 

1964 

The  Dynamic  Maturity  Pavilion  is  opened 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  on  AprU  22, 
1964,  with  its  Hall  of  Fame,  picturing  AARP's 
and  NRTA's  officers  nationwide  and  illustrat- 
ing the  accomplishments  of  the  Associations. 

Hospitality  Centers-^re  busily  welcoming 
members  in  St.  Petersburg,  Long  Beach  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

AARP  Chapters  now  number  300. 

Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning  program  has 
growing  popularity  and  adds  new  courses. 


Drug  Service  In  Washington,  D.C.  moves  to 
a  new  and  larger  location,  and  expands  its 
Drug  Service  In  Long  Beach,  California,  into 
new  and  more  adequate  quarters. 

Grand  Circle  Part  II  Tour,  Swiss  Holiday 
and  Tour,  American  Heritage  Tour,  are  all 
added  to  the  expanding  Travel  program. 

AARP  holds  Its  first  independent  Biennial 
Convention  in  Rochester,  New  York.  June  14- 
18. 

AARP  Membership  Division  moves  into  its 
larger  and  more  functional  building,  newly 
constructed  In  OJal,  California. 

AARP  story  in  Reader's  Digest  on  "Dy- 
namic Retirement  is  Their  Goal"  results  in 
100,000  inquiries. 

196S 

AARP  membership  participation  In  Retire- 
ment Research  and  Welfare  Association  en- 
ables it  to  conduct  its  own  projects  related 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  aging  and 
also  contribute  financially  to  outside  philan- 
thropic projects. 

Travel  Service  offers  Its  first  World  Cruise 
and  Tour. 

Drug  Service  extends  mall  order  service 
in  the  states  of  California  and  Florida  from 
its  Long  Beach  and  St.  Petersburg  locations. 
AARP  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion cooperate  in  health  information  program 
and  AARP  introduces  its  emergency  Medical 
Alert  and  Identification  card. 

AARP  highlights  Its  Church  and  Industry 
Programs. 

New  Hospitality  Lounge  and  Institute  of 
Lifetime  Learning  quarters  are  opened  in 
Long  Beach,  California.  The  Every  Wednes- 
day Morning  Lecture  Series  is  inaugurated. 
AARP  enters.the  pre-retirement  field  with 
the  publication  of  Dynamic  Maturity,  a  bi- 
monthly magazine  focused  on  the  needs  of 
persons  approaching  retirement  and  need- 
ing help  to  build  a  satisfying  rewarding 
maturity. 

AARP  Travel  Service  adds  a  Western  Divi- 
sion and  tours  to  its  expanding  program. 

AAPU  nation-wide  organization  plan  is 
established  through  the  appointment  of  rflue 
Area  Vice  Presidents,  nine  Area  Associate 
Vice  Presidents  and  State  Directors  for  the 
majority  of  the  states. 

Dynamic  Maturity  Pavilion  closes  October 
17,  having  had  a  total  attendance  of  450,000 
persons  for  1964-65. 

AARP  with  NRTA  holds  a  third  series  of 
nine  Area  Conferences,  the  theme  being  "For 
What  Do  We  Strive  in  '65?' 

1966 

AARP  introduces  its  new  'Coordinated- 
Care"  Group  Health  Insurance  Program  to 
supplement  Medicare,  underwritten  by  one 
of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States. 

AARP  requires  Chapters  to  adopt  standard 
bylaws  and  assists  them  to  become  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  their  own  states. 

AARP  opens  three  centers  for  Consumer 
Information:  Washington.  D.C;  Long  Beach. 
California;  St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 

AARP's  Presidential,  Editorial  and  Chapter 
Offices  are  now  located  in  Long  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia. 

AARP  maintains  in  Washintgon.  DC.  the 
offices  of  the  Executive  Vice  President,  the 
Executive  Director,  the  Federal  and  Legisla- 
tive Relationships,  the  Church.  Industrial 
and  Community  Divisions  and  the  Institute 
of  Lifetime  Learning  with  Hospitality  Lounge 
and  Every  Wednesday  Morning  Lecture 
Series. 

AARP  breaks  ground  for  the  building  ex- 
pansion of  the  geriatric  nursing  home. 
Acacias,  m  OJal.  California. 

AARP  completes  months  of  earnest  study 
exploring  the  problems  of  hearing  aids.  Con- 
clusions Indicate  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 
obtain  an  adequate  price-saving  hearing  aid 
for  members. 
AARP  Travel  Service  expands  travel  get- 
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together  programs  and  offers  Increased  num- 
ber of  tours. 

AARP  legislative  staff  prepares  an  Infor- 
mative pamphlet.  "Tbx  Pacts  for  Older 
Americans,"  available  at  cost  of  printing  and 
mailing. 

AARP  International  officials  participate  in 
the  7th  International  Congress  of  Gerontol- 
ogy in  Vienna.  Austria,  and  present  awards 
tor  significant  contributions  to  retirement 
living. 

AARP  holds  its  Biennial  Convention  in 
Salt  Lalce  City.  Utah,  September  7-9,  with 
an  e.xcitlng  and  stimulating  program  of  in- 
spiration, business,  tours  and  entertainment. 

AARP  offers  radio  13-week  courses  entitled 
"Let's  Listen  to  Lifetime  Learning."  recorded 
or\  tape  by  the  Long  Beach  Institute  of  Life- 
time Learning  and  made  available  upon  re- 
quest to  radio  stations  on  a  loan  basis. 

AARP's  Modern  Maturity  begins  presenta- 
tion of  a  Home  Study  Course.  "The  World's 
Great  Religions."  y 

AARP's  Public  Relations  Department  in- 
augurates a  Speakers'  Bureau,  to  co-ordinate 
speakers  from  natlonaJ  headqu"*t<rs.  elected 
and  appointive  officers  and  representatives 
of  the  services. 

1967 

AARP's  Western  Headquarters  moves  to  a 
new  location;  Times  Building.  Long  Beach, 
California,  where  the  California  Retired  Per- 
Bons  Pharmacy,  Travel  Service,  Western  Di- 
vision; Insurance  Plan  offices;  Institute  of 
Lifetime  Learning  and  Hospitality  Lounge 
can  have  more  adequate  space  and  be  located 
In  the  same  building. 

AARP  Insurance  Plan  Headquarters  trans- 
fers to  Philadelphia,  to  expanded  facilities 
and  program,  but  still  maintains  offices  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

AARP  Travel  Service,  Western  Division,  of- 
fers greatly  expanded  program  and  Increases 
Its  staff  to  service  tours  and  cruises  from  the 
West  Coast. 

AARP  with  NRTA  conducts  its  fourth 
series  of  nine  Area  Conferences  with  "Pride 
In  Participation"  being  the  theme  of  each 
conference. 

AARP  aids  m  the  development  of  an  auto- 
mobile Insurance  program,  Drlverplan  55 
Plus,  Introduced  by  states  and  underwritten 
by  American  Maturity  Insurance  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

AARP  co-sponsors  with  the  National  Safety 
Council  a  Defensive  Driver  Improvement 
Course  to  be  offered  to  members  In  states 
where  Drlverplan  55  Plus  Insurance  Is 
available. 

AARP's  Board  of  Directors  adopts  neces- 
sary revisions  In  the  Bylaws  to  strengthen 
management  affairs  of  the  Association  and 
officer  progression.  The  post  of  Executive  Di- 
rector Is  divided  Into  five  areas  of  respon- 
sibility with  an  Executive  Director  assigned 
to  each:  National  and  International  Rela- 
tions: Services:  Membership  and  Publica- 
tions; Field  Operations  and  Development; 
Business  Management. 

AARP  expands  its  Standing  Committees  to 
Include  Public  Affairs  Committees  with 
greater  emphasis  on  local  and  national  com- 
munity involvement. 

AARP's  Drug  Service  adds  a  line  of  con- 
valescent supplies  to  Its  service  to  members. 

AARP  and  NRTA  complete  the  construc- 
tion of  addition  to  Acacias  Nursing  Home 
which  Increases  the  capacity  to  50  patients. 
A  new  approach  to  nursing  cAre  Is  In.iugu- 
rated  ■  in  the  Andrus  Apartments — eight 
semi -care  units. 

AARP's  philanthropic  interest.  Retirement 
Research  and  Welfare  Association,  moves 
from  the  Washington.  D.C.  Eastern  Head- 
quarters to  the  Western  Headquarters  in 
Long  Beach,  California. 

AARP  with  NRTA  establishes  Regional  Of- 
fices in  Atlanta.  Georgia;  Kansas  City.  Mis- 
souri; New  York  City;  Toledo.  Ohio;  and  Long 


Beach,  California.  The  responsibilities  of 
these  offices  are  assigned  to  Regional  Repre- 
sentatives. 

AARP's  Pounder  and  President,  Dr.  Ethel 
Percy  Andrus,  suffers  a  heart  attack  and  ex- 
pires July  13,  1967.  Mr.  George  W.  Schluder- 
berg  succeeds  her  as  President. 

AARP  with  NRTA  holds  a  National  Memo- 
rial Service  in  memory  of  Dr.  Andrus  In 
Washington.  D.C.  on  Augiist  23  and  a  West- 
ern Memorial  Service  at  Lincoln  High  School 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  September  17. 

1068 

AARP's  Modern  Maturity  presents  a  Memo- 
rial Edition  in  commemoration  of  its  Pound- 
ing Editor.  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus. 

AARP's  publications'  editorial  responsibil- 
ities are  assumed  by  a  new  editor  and  addi- 
tional members  are  added  to  the  editorial 
staff. 

AARP  with  NRTA  appoints  the  Dr.  Andrus 
National  Memorial  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  researching  and  recommending  an 
appropriate  memorial  to  their  Pounder. 

AARP's  Group  Insurance  Program  now  has 
offices  m  St.  Petersburg.  Florida;  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach  and  San  Fran- 
cisco California;  in  addition  to  the  home 
office  In  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

AARP's  Travel  Service  now  offers  group 
tours  everywhere  in  the  world  from  Its  two 
locations.  New  Tork  City  and  Long  Beach, 
California. 

AARP's  InstUute  of  Lifetime  Learning 
offers  consultaiit  service  to  AARP  Chapters 
Interested  In  founding  an  institute  as  a  serv- 
ice to  their  members  The  radio  series  Is  ex- 
panded with  two  additional  series,  "Let's 
Listen  to  Our  Executive  Directors"  and  "Let's 
Listen  to  Our  Instructors."  These  tapes  are 
available  on  a  loan  basis  from  the  Institute 
of  Lifetime  Learning  In  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. 

AARP  continues  to  keep  members  informed 
of  legislation  affecting  older  Americans  and 
frequently  testifies  at  hearings  of  both  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees. 

AARP  Chapters  now  number  500. 

AARP's  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  holds  quarterly  meetings  during 
the  year.  The  Board  of  Directors  meets  twice, 
in  January  and  In  September. 

AARP  arranges  with  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Corp>oration  of  America  for  special  reduced 
rates  for  members  on  presentation  of  a  valid 
membership  card  for  week-end  reservations. 

AARP  Is  awarded  a  National  Safety  Council 
citation  In  recognition  o£  its  nationwide  De- 
fensive Driving  Program. 
.,  AARP  holds  its  third  Biennial  Convention 
"Tn  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  September  4- 
5-^  with  a  delegate  assembly  of  250  members 
conductlng^busineas  sessions  and  programs 
of  inspiration  and  entertainment  and  tours 
of  the  city.  Attendance  exceeds  1.000. 

AARP  Biennial  Convention  reports  include 
one  by  the  Dr.  Andrus  Memorial  Committee 
on  its  research  and  evaluation  of  more  than 
200  suggestions  of  an  appropriate  memorial 
to  its  founder.  The  recommendation  to  estab- 
lish the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Gerontology 
Center  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia In  Los  Angeles  as  a  memorial  In  keep- 
ing with  Dr.  Andrus'  humanitarian  philoso- 
phy is  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  delegates. 

AARP  and  Modern  Maturity  receive  Free- 
dom awards. 

AARP  establishes  a  Regional  Office  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  to  serve  Area  VIII. 

AARP  and  NRTA  approve  changing  the 
name  of  the  Western  Headquarters  from  the 
Times  Building  to  the  Andrus  Building. 

AARP  and  NRTA  publish  a  collection  of 
Dr.  Andrus'  selected  editorials  In  a  book 
entitled  "The  Wisdom  of  Ethel  Percy 
Andrus." 

AARP    members,    chapters    and    business 


friends  send  contributions  to  Retirement 
Research  and  Welfare  Association  In  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Andrtis,  founder  of  AARP  and 
RRWA.  The  sum  of  these  contributions  con- 
stitutes the  first  donation  to  the  Dr.  Ethel 
I>ercy  Andrus  Memorial  Fund,  established 
for  the  puQ^se  of  receiving  tax  exempt  con- 
tributions toward  the  total  pledge  of  $2,000,- 
000  made  by  AARP  and  NRTA  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Geron- 
tology Center. 
AARP  membership  Is  over  1,250,000. 

1969 

AARP  Chapters,  planning  to  conduct  an 
Institute  of  Lifetime  Learnlfig,  are  offered  a 
guidebook.  "Formula  for  Success"  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Lifetime  Learning,  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Institute  Introduces  Its  "Home' 
Study"  program  making  available  the  first 
three  courses. 

AARP  Board  of  Directors  approves  changes 
in  titles  to  establish  one  Executive  Director 
and  three  Directors:  Services,  National  Af- 
fairs, Membership  Processing  and  Publica- 
tions. 

AARP's  Legislative  Staff  prepares  the  1969 
edition  of  "Tax  Pacts  for  Older  Americans'* 
and  the  Legislative  Council  holds  Its  annual 
meeting  to  plan  legislative  objectives  to  bene- 
fit older  Americans. 

AARP's  Insurance  Service  offers  a  Nursing 
Home  and  Nursing  Care  Plan  to  members. 

AARP  with  NRTA  holds  the  fifth  series  of 
nine  Area  Conferences,  the  theme  being  "Our 
Proud  Heritage  and  You."  The  Associations* 
film,  "Dynamic  Maturity,"  Is  shown  at  each 
Conference.  Total  attendance  at  the  nine 
Conferences  reached  10,000. 

AARP's  fourth  drug  outlet,  Missouri  Re- 
tired Persons  Pharmacy,  opens  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  to  serve  all  states. 

AARP  Travel  Service  adds  four  U.S.  tours 
to  its  ever  increasing  world-'wide  program 
providing  tours  for  every  month  of  the  year. 

AARP  members  contribute  to  the  purchase 
of  more  than  10,000  copies  of  the  book,  "The 
Wisdom  of  Ethel  Percy  Andrus"*thus  placing 
It  on  the  best-seller  list. 

AARP  booklets  on  topics  of  interest  to 
members  are  published  during  the  year. 

AARP  and  NRTA  serve  as  the  delegate 
agency  to  administer  Project  Work  (Wanted: 
Older  Residents  with  Know-how)  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Long  Beach. 
California,  through  a  matching  grant  from 
O.E.O. 

A  second  O.E.O.  program.  "Project  Late 
Start,"  is  also  administered  from  Washing- 
ton, DC.  by  the  two  Associations.  AARP  and 
NRTA  are  awarded  a  grant  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  administer  the  "Com- 
munity Aides  Project"  in  six  cities. 

AARP  establishes  Regional  Offices  for  Area 
VII  In  Dallas.  Texas;  for  Aria  III  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  for  Area  I  in  B^ton,  Massachu- 
setts. It  now  has  a  Regional  Qffice  in  each  of 
the  nine  areas.  ^  ,, 

AARP  announces  the  availability  of  tem- 
porary employment  for  members  through  the 
services  of  Mature  Temps,  Inc.  in  two  major 
cities  with  plans  for  extending  the  service 
nationwide  to  20  other  cities. 

AARP  Book  Buying  Service  arranges  with 
book  publishers  to  offer  titles  at  a  reduced 
price  to  members  through  its  Introductory 
catalog. 

AARP  membership  totals  1,800,000. 

1970 

AARP  Membership  Division  expands  to 
larger  qtiarters  by  moving  from  OJal  to  the 
Andrus  Building,  Long  Beach,  California. 

AARP  announces  the  generosity  of  con- 
tributions made  to  the  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  An- 
drus Memorial  P^ind  as  It  passes  the  half- 
way mark  toward  the  pledged  goal  of 
$2,000,000. 

AARP's  Legislative  Counsel  and  staff  con- 
duct the  annual  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Council  to  outline  the  legislative  objectives 
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and  priorities  for  the  year  and  hosts  members 
of  Congress  and  leaders  of  allied  organiza- 
tions. 

AARP  co-sponsors  a  pilot  project  "Income 
Tax  Help  for  the  Elderly  by  the  Elderly"  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Lifetime 
Learning  with  volunteer  personnel  trained  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  assist  mem- 
bers In  18  cities  with  their  Income  Tax  Re- 
turns. 

AARP  with  WPIX,  New  York  City,  co-pro- 
duces a  color  television  series  "The  Golden 
Years."  for  nationwide  distribution. 

AARP's  pre-retirement  program  makes 
available  to  business  and  Industry  a  series  of 
publications  as  well  as  subscriptions  to 
Dynamic  Maturity  and  memberhlp  in  AARP. 

AARP  chapters  over  700  In  number  neces- 
sitate the  appointment  of  additional  volun- 
teer directors  in  many  states. 

AARP  members  In  Washington,  DC,  may 
now  attend  Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning 
Classes,  without  cost  of  travel,  under  the 
newly  Inaugurated  decentralized  plan  of 
holding  classes  in  several  locations  In  the 
area. 

AARP  members  are  offered  a  life  Insurance 
policy,  "Coordinated  Life''  In  addition  to 
health  and  automobile  insurance  plans. 

AARP  holds  Its  fourth  Biennial  Convention 
In  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  at  the  Sklrvln 
Hotel,  May  19-20-21,  with  "Action  in  the 
70s"  as  the  theme.  The  delegate  assembly 
elects  national  officers  for  the  two-year 
term,  1970-1972,  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  the  class  of  1976.  Mr.  Fred 
Paassen  becomes  the  Association's  third 
president. 

AARP  News  Bulletin  become  a  monthly 
publication  beginning  with  the  June  issue. 

AARP  officials  attend  the  site  dedication 
ceremony,  June  2,  for  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center  on  the  Campus  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

AARP  contributes  to  the  planning  for  the 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
through  a  financial  donation  and  the  assign- 
ment of  the  services  of  one  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  full-time  staff  members. 

AARP-NRTA  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.C, 
adds  a  "walk-in"  department  to  Its  nation- 
wide mall  order  service. 

AARP  Travel  Services  Include  off-season 
tours  for  members  who  prefer  to  travel  In 
the  fall  and  winter  months. 

AARP's  two-millionth  member  visits  the 
nation's  Capital  where  he  and  hiS  wife  are 
welcomed  to  the  White  House  by  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  to  the  Washington 
Headquarters  by  AARP's  president  and  staff. 
AARP's  first  chapter,  Youngtown,  Arizona, 
celebrates  Its  tenth  anniversary  on  the  first 
day  of  October. 

AARP-recommended  individual  Scheduled 
Benefit  Accident  Policy  Is  made  available  to 
all  members. 
AARP  membership  exceeds  2.211,000. 

1971 

AARP  elected  and  appointed  officers  and 
staff  members  attend  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Ger- 
ontology Center  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  Los  Angeles,  on  January  20. 

AARP  Legislative  Council's  annual  meet- 
ing to  outline  the  legislative  objectives  for 
the  year  Is  highlighted  by  a  visit  to  the 
White  House  to  meet  President  Richard  M. 
Nlxon. 

AARP  with  NRTA  plans  to  hold  nine  area 
conferences  during  the  year.  The  theme  for 
this  sixth  series  is  "Developing  Strategy  for 
Aging  In  the  70s". 

AARP  with  NRTA  launches  the  expansion 
of  their  "Consumer  Information  Desk"  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  older  Americans  avoid 
frauds  and  stretch  the  shopping  dollar. 

AARP-NRTA  Regional  Office  Is  established 
In  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  with  an  Assistant 
Regional  Representative  assigned  to  the  State 
of  Florida. 


AARP  and  NRTA  members,  attending  the 
Area  VII  Conference  in  Dallas.  Texas,  wit- 
ness the  presentation  of  the  first  Institute 
of  Lifetime  Learning  Charter  to  the  sponsor- 
ing groups.  San  Antonio  AARP  Chapter  No. 
95  and  San  Antonio  RTA. 

AARP  News  Bulletin  is  enlarged  to  tabloid 
size  beginning  with  the  June  Issue  and  will 
continue  to  be  published  monthly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  combined  Issue  for  July- 
August,  and  will  be  edited  by  a  Washington, 
D.C.  staff,  Independent  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  Modern  Maturity. 

AARP  with  NRTA  inaugurates  a  new  Vaca- 
tion-Holiday program  to  be  held  in  five  dif- 
ferent locations. 

AARP  and  NRTA  members  attending  the 
Area  V  Conference  In  Chicago  at  the  Pick 
Congress  Hotel  are  honored  by  the  personal 
appearance  of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  to 
deliver  a  major  address  to  more  than  3,000 
members. 

AARP's  pre-retirement  planning  program 
now  has  more  than  760  business  and  govern- 
ment employers  providing  gift  subscriptions 
to  Dynamic  Maturity  magazine  for  employees 
nearing  retirement  age. 

AARP  Travel  Service  now  offers  nine 
motor-coach  tours  for  those  members  who 
prefer  to  travel  in  the  United  States.  Six  new 
14-day  tours  to  Europe  are  added  to  Its  ever 
expanding  travel  program. 

AARP  Insurance  Plan  Headquarters  in 
Philadelphia  move  to  new  and  expanded 
offices. 

AARP  and  NRTA  officials,  four  in  number, 
appear  on  a  nationally  televised  show  to 
discuss  the  activities  and  services  of  the 
Association. 

AARP-NRTA  Pharmacy  Service  establishes 
a  fifth  location  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

AARP  establishes  a  new  division  known  as 
Action  for  Independent  Maturity  (AIM) 
structured  for  persons  50  to  64  years  of  age 
and  still  employed.  Dynamic  Maturity,  en- 
larged in  size  and  edited  by  an  Independent 
editorial  staff,  becomes  the  official  bimonthly 
membership  publication  for  AIM  with  its 
November  issue. 

AARP-recommended  Lifetime  Income  Plan, 
designed  for  members  with  sufficient  finan- 
cial means  to  consider  annuities,  is  offered 
to  members. 

AARP  members  and  staff,  niimbering  26, 
are  official  delegates  attending  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  November  28- 
December  3.  Deeply  Involved  since  its  Incep- 
tion the  Association  prepared  and  published 
four  booklets  for  distribution  to  the  more 
than  3.500  delegates. 

AARP-NRTA  Area  IX  Conference  In  De- 
cember, brings  the  total  attendance  during 
1971  to  over  18.000.  Area  Conferences  have 
been  held  in  47  different  cities  since  the  first 
series  in  1962. 

AARP  membership  totals  3.137.293. 

1972 

AARP  announces  the  successful  achieve- 
ment by  the  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Memorial 
Fund  of  Its  pledged  goal  of  $2,000,000. 

AARP-NRTA  Legislative  Council  holds  Its 
annual  meeting  to  determine  the  priorities 
and  legislative  objectives  for  the  year. 

AA^  members  in  4^  states  may  have  free 
assistartce^om  the  more  than  1 .000  volunteer 
tax  couns^rars.  trained  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  .Xiirough  the  Tax  Aid  program 
administered  by  the  Institute  of  Lifetime 
Learning. 

AARP  with  NRTA  Inaugurates  a  health 
education  program,  Vigor  In  Maturity  (VIM), 
to  be  made  available  to  local  groups. 

AARP  members  may  participate  In  Vaca- 
tion-Holiday programs  In  10  different  loca- 
tions this  year. 

AARP  honors  Its  three-mUUonth  member 
at  a  ceremony  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

AARP  arranges  special  rate  privileges  for 
Association  members  with  Marriott  Hotels, 


Inc..  and  Rodeway  Inns  of  America  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Sheraton  Hotels  and  Inns. 

AARP's  1,000th  chapter.  Media,  Pennsyl- 
vania, receives  Its  Chapter  Charter. 

AARP  secures  special  rate  privileges  for 
members  through  arrangements  with  Avis 
Rent-A-Car  System,  Inc.,  and  Hertz  Rent- 
A-Car. 

AARP  holds  its  fifth  Biennial  Convention 
in  Washington,  DC,  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  June  12-15.  The  delegates  assembly 
elects  national  officers  for  the  two-year  term. 
1972-74,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors for  the  class  of  1978.  Mr.  Foster  J. 
Pratt  becomes  the  Association's  fourth 
president. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  JUS- 
TICE NEEDED  TO  ESTABLISH  PRI- 
ORITIES AND  GOALS  IN  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  invite  attention  to  the  grave 
shortcomings  of  the  current  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  es- 
tablished as  a  crimefighting  unit  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  4  years  ago. 

A  very  comprehensive  article  about 
the  LEAA  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday.  Written  by  Nick  Kotz 
and  Bob  Woodward,  the  article  is  en- 
titled. "U.S.  Adrift  in  a  Crime  Fight; 
Federal  Aid  Marred  by  Politics.  Confu- 
sion." 

According  to  the  authors : 

LEAA  money  is  still  not  getting  out 
to  the  program. 

Only  49  percent  of  funds  allocated 
since  1968  have  been  spent. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  tied  up  in  bank 
accounts,  drawing  interest,  in  violation 
of  the  law.  ,^ 

LEAA  has  no  clear  direction  or  priori- 
ties. 

Evaluation  mechanisms  are  lacking. 

While  President  Nixon  is  claiming  thSt 
the  fight  against  crime  is  being  won.  and 
pointing  to  the  crime  statistics,  his  chief 
crimefighter,  and  LEAA  Administrator. 
Jerris  Leonard,  is  far  more  cautious.  In 
fact,  one  of  his  high  priorities  is  to  rede- 
sign crime  statistics  so  that  he  can  have 
more  confidence  in  them. 

Leonard  is  quoted  as  saying : 

There  isn't  any  empirical  proof  available, 
or  measurement  available  today,  so  that  you 
can  show  that  infusion  of  "X"  numbers  of 
dollars  In  this  particular  area  has  had  an 
impact  broadly  across  the  crime  scene,  so 
that  you  can  say  that  there  was  a  direct 
overall  resulting  crime  reduction. 

He  calls  some  of  the  claims  about  the 
reduction  in  crime  rates  "stretching  a 
point,"  and  says : 

Now  that  doesn't  do  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia any  good,  because  their  crime  rate 
is  up.  not  down. 

In  1968.  President  Nixon  called  for 
decisive  action  against  crime  in  the 
United  States.  When  he  became  Presi- 
dent,  the  budget  of  LEAA  was  S63  mil- 
lion. By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  its 
third  year  of  operation,  LEAA  had  ex- 
pended $860  million  of  Federal  funds. 
Yet,  where  has  this  money  gone?  With  a 
lack  of  coordination  among  police, 
courts,  and  corrections  personnel  and 
philosophies.  Kotz  and  Woodward  point 
out  that — 
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Despite  the  new  efforts  at  cooperation,  there 
stIU  exist  fnntlamental  disagreements  about 
who  should  get  the  federal  aid  and  bow  it 
should  be  spent. 

Most  city  officials  contend  that  state  of- 
ficials, who  are  now  responsible  for  dis- 
tributing funds,  divide  the  money  for  maxi- 
mum political  benefit  rather  than  concen- 
trating on  urban  areas  with  the  worst  crime 
problems. 

Overall  the  federal  crime-stopping  pro- 
gram still  seems  to  be  adrift — caught  in  a 
maze  of  politics,  bureaucracy  and  somewhat 
confused  purposes. 

Clearly,  the  evidence  of  this  article  has 
shown  \is  that  our  energies  |  must  be 
directed  to  the  improvement  and  reform 
of  the  entire  juAice  system  through  an 
informed  coor<unation  of  review,  re- 
search and  reform. 

The  legislation  to  create  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  introduced  recently  by 
me  and  Senators  Metcalf,  Bible,  Moss, 
Baker,  Pesct,  Randolph,  Stevenson,  and 
MONDALE,  Is  addressed  to  this  need.  No 
longer  can  we  act  half-heartedly  or 
Mindly  to  halt  crime.  The  great  minds 
of  America  must  come  together  to  seek 
solutions  of  the  broadest  application  to 
the  judicial,  criminal  and  corrections 
systems,  or  we  shall  never  effectively 
c(Hnbat  crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  this  useful  article 
by  Nick  Kotz  and  Bob  Woodward,  and 
excerpts  from  an  interview  with  Jen-is 
Leonard,  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
United  States  Adrift  in  Crime  Fight — Fed- 
eral Aid  Marred  by  Politics.  Confusion 
(By  Nick  Kotz  and  Bob  Woodward) 

The  Nixon  administration's  multi-mlllion- 
dollar  war  on  crime  Is  being  fought  with  some 
unusual  weapons.  They  include  mlni-blkes 
for  California  youngsters  and  Army  tanks 
for  BlrminghEun,  Ala.,  policemen. 

The  federal  government's  anti-crime  pro- 
gram gave  $422,073  last  year  to  California 
for  the  "National  Youth  Project  Using  Mlnl- 
Blkes."  Mini-bikes  are  described  in  the  grant 
application  as  "outreach  tools"  to  attract 
Junior  high  school  students.  The  project  aims 
"to  develop  and  improve  their  self-concept 
thereby  reducing  juvenile  delinquency  and 
to  promote  safe  olT-street  mini-bike  use." 

The  project  manager  says  the  program  is 
a  smashing  success,  reaching  thousands,  and 
he's  asking  for  $700,000  more  this  year. 

The  federal  anti-crime  effort  soon  will 
supply  the  Birmingham  police  department 
with  three  Army  tanks,  costing  $67,000  and 
ordered  by  a  former  police  chief  concerned 
with  riots. 

"It's  ludicrous  really,"  says  Birmingham 
Police  Capt.  Jim  Parsons.  "The  best  use 
probably  would  be  to  paint  them  pink, 
mount  firehoses  on  the  top.  and  let  poor  kids 
play  in  the  water." 

Yet  the  same  police  officers  who  criticize 
tanks  and  mini-bikes  believe  they  have 
be«n  helped  by  other  federally  •  •  *. 

Parsons,  who  In  1971  was  named  "Alabama 
Police  Officer  of  the  Year,"  is  enthusiastic 
about  a  new  multi-channel  communications 
system  that  "is  cutting  down  on  o\ir  re- 
sponse time  in  answering  crime  calls"  and  a 
psychological  testing  program  "that  we  hope 
will  help  us  recruit  people  who  are  temper- 
amentally suited  to  be  good  police  officers." 

Overall,  however,  despite  improved  admin- 
istration and  some  auccessful  and  innova- 
tive proiects,  the  federal  crime-stopping  pro- 


gram stUl  seems  to  be  adrift — caught  In  a 
maze  of  politics,  bureaucracy  and  somewhat 
confused  purposes.  In  addition,  even  the  ex- 
perts dlsa^ee  and  are  not  sure  how  to  cut 
down  on  crime. 

Interviews  with  elected  officials  and  police 
officers  in  several  parts  of  the  country  Indi- 
cate a  continuing  controversy  over  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  proper  use  of  federal  aid  to 
reduce  crime  and  to  Improve  the  nation's 
criminal  Justice  system. 

The  federal  program  is  administered  by 
the  Justice  Department's  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEIAA)  and  was 
authorized  by  the  1968  Safe  Streets  Act. 
Congress  broke  precedent  with  the  tradition 
of  keeping  the  federal  government  out  of 
local  law  enforcement  because  of  concern 
over  urban  riots,  a  startling  rise  in  violent 
crimes  and  a  realization  that  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  crippled  by  lack  of 
funds. 

Rarely  has  so  much  federal  money  been 
made  available  so  fast  with  so  little  control. 
States  and  local  governments  have  received 
$1.5  billion  with  $850  million  more  being 
distributed  this  year. 

LEAA  has  gone  through  numerous  trans- 
formations of  shape,  purpose  and  leader- 
ship in  its  stormy  foxir-year  life.  It  originally 
was  paralyzed  by  a  bipartisan,  three-man 
leadership  Imposed  by  a  Congress  distrustful 
of  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
It  has  had  three  directors,  and  for  one  10- 
month  period,  had  none. 

tangled  in  politics 

The  emphasis  on  spending  has  shifted  re- 
peatedly: from  anything  "Innovative"  to  any 
kind  of  traditional  equipment,  from  equip- 
ment to  "people  programs,"  from  loose  fed- 
eral supervision  to  ever  stricter  federal  rules 
and  audits,  from  state  control  to  more  city 
control  over  funds,  from  an  emphasis  on 
police  to  an  increased  emphasis  on  courts  and 
prisons.  , 

And  from  the  outset  the  program  has  been 
tangled  in  partisan  national  politics.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  program  Is  certain  to 
become  an  Issue  in  the  1972  election  cam- 
paign since  President  Nixon  pledged  in  his 
1968  cainpalgn  to  reduce  crime  and  now 
claims  LEAA  has  produced  results. 

The  President  said  last  week  that  his  ad- 
ministration is  winning  Its  battle  "to  roll 
back  the  wave  of  crime  which  swept  our  na- 
tion In  the  1960s."  He  attributed  reduced 
crime  rates  to  his  emphasis  on  crime  control. 
Increased  federal  aid  through  LEAA,  and  his 
appointment  of  "no-nonsense  Judges."  As 
proof  of  success,  he  cited  FBI-compiled  na- 
tional statistics  showing  that  crime  Increased 
only  1  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1972, 
compared  with  a  6  per  cent  rise  a  year  earlier. 

Many  Democrats,  Including  members  of  a 
House  government  operations  subcommittee, 
respond  that  the  LEAA  program  has  been 
marked  by  monumental  mismanagement, 
waste  of  funds,  and  a  failure  to  reduce  crime. 

Some  critics  also  contend  that  the  pro- 
gram's failures  Indicate  the  unworkability  of 
the  President's  revenue  sharing  proposals. 
Most  LEAA  funds  are  awarded  to  states  in 
"block  grants"  with  far  fewer  restrictions 
than  in  traditional  federal  aid  programs.  Un- 
der revenue  sharing,  the  federal  government 
would  have  even  less  control  over  how  funds 
are  spent. 

LEAA  Administrator  Jerrls  Leonard,  In  an 
Interview  last  week,  was  far  more  cautious 
and  modest  than  the  President  or  Attorney 
General  Richard  Kleindienst  in  claiming  that 
Republican  efforts  and  LEAA  funds  have 
had  definitive  results  In  reducing  crime. 

He  said  many  In  criminal  Justice  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  present  crime  reporting 
system.  "The  best  you  can  do  from  crime 
statistics  is  get  a  direction,"  he  said.  "We're 
headed  tn  the  right  direction.  But  to  argue 
that  therefore  we  were  12  percentage  points 
better  in  1971  than  (former  Attorney  Gen- 


eral) Ramsey  Clark  was  in  1968  is  really 
stretching  a  point." 

F^lrthermore,  Leonard  said  LEAA  Is  for  the 
first  time  trying  to  develop  methods  of  meas- 
uring the  effectiveness  of  various  crime  fight- 
ing efforts. 

At  present,  he  said,  it  cannot  be  proved 
that  a  specific  federal  aid  program  helped 
reduce  crime  because  "you  are  talking  about 
many  variables — the  entire  attitude  of  the 
cotuitry  and  parts  of  the  country,  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  the  extent  to  which  other 
federal  programs  are  in  fact  successful,  the 
war  in  Vietnam." 

A  review  of  the  LEAA  450-page  annual  re- 
port shows  that  police  In  nearly  every  state 
have  received  money  to  set  up  a  special  or- 
ganized crime  units  and  special  civil  dis- 
turbance xinits. 

In  addition,  the  most  popular  police  pro- 
grams Include  crime  labs,  computers,  com- 
munication gear  and  helicopters. 

Drug  programs,  special  studies,  semiaars, 
prosecutor  training,  and  judges'  conferences 
are  popular  court  and  corrections  projects. 

Some  companies  were  formed  for  the  ap- 
parent purpose  of  selling  equipment  or  con- 
sultant services  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  Safe  Streets 
Act,  sophisticated,  micro-miniature  Intelli- 
gence equipment  (wiretapping,  eavesdrop- 
ping and  alarm  devices)  is  available  to  your 
department,"  declares  a  flyer  of  the  B.  R. 
Pox  Co.  of  Holmes,  N.Y. 

Sometimes,  police  chiefs  changed  their 
opinions  of  various  problems  after  federal 
aid  became  available. 

For  example.  D.C.  Police  Chief  Jerry  'V. 
Wilson  always  played  down  the  mention  or 
possible  existence  of  organized  crime  here 
until  he  sought  LEAA  funding  for  a  12-maii 
unit  at  a  cost  of  $313,234. 

"The  problem  of  organized  crime  has  been 
Identified  as  a  very  real  and  serious  threat 
to  the  citizens  of  D.C,"  Wilson  said  In  the 
grant  application. 

On  the  positive  side,  officials  at  all  levels 
say  that  LEAA  has  accomplished  the  follow- 
ing: 

Provided  the  major  funding  source  for  in- 
novation, experimentation  and  in-depth 
analysis  of  law  enforcement. 

Created,  if  not  forced,  planning  and  the 
first  real  exchange  among  the  police,  courts 
and  corrections  officials. 

Raised  the  possibility  of  dramatic  change, 
especially  in  corrections  where  some  officials 
are  reconsidering  the  question  of  whether 
putting  criminals  in  Jail  is  the  best  reha- 
bilitation. 

Focused  on  the  drug  problem,  and  provided 
much  of  the  fundiiig  for  narcotics  programs, 
whether  It  be  through  the  methadone  main- 
tenance that  provides  the  heroin  substitute 
to  addicts  or  through  stepped-up  federal  and 
local  police  enforcement. 

"I  think  the  program  is  a  success  today," 
says  LEAA  Administrator  Leonard.  "And  I 
think  anyone  who  didn't  admit  that  this 
program  was  in  deep  trouble  at  one  time 
Just  isn't  being  realistic." 

Even  some  of  the  program's  critics  ac- 
knowledge that  Leonard  has  Improved  ad- 
ministration and  cut  down  on  wasteful  or 
illegal  uses  of  funds. 

NARCOTICS    priority 

Describing  the  atmosphere  at  the  first  state 
meetings  of  policemen.  Judges,  prosecutors, 
and  corrections  officers,  Leonard  said :  "Every- 
one tried  to  figure  out  what  the  hell  it  was 
we  were  there  for.  These  were  people  who 
had  been  enemies,  really.  They  were  enemies 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was  never 
enough  money,  so  they  were  always  fighting 
for  a  pie  that  was  too  small.  And  they 
couldn't  think  in  a  systems  way.  It  didn't 
occur  to  the  judge  that  if  the  police  arrested 
more  people,  that  was  going  to  create  a  prob- 
lem for  him  In  his  court.  Nor  did  It  occur 
to  the  corrections  people  that  as  more  people 
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were  convicted,  something  had  to  be  done 
with  them  after  sentencing." 

Stressing  the  new  cooperation,  James 
Mercer,  chief  of  planning  of  the  California 
program,  said  criminal  Justice  officials  for  the 
first  time  have  agreed  on  priorities. 

Mercer  said  the  state  crime  agency  made 
narcotics  abuse  its  first  priority  and  has 
funded  60  programs  all  over  the  state,  "in 
which  narcotics  agents  are  working  together." 
In  another  coordinated  effort,  he  said  police 
in  the  six  largest  California  cities  are  con- 
centrating on  preventive  measures  to  de- 
crease burglaries. 

Despite  the  new  efforts  at  cooperation, 
there  still  exist  fundamental  disagreements 
about  who  should  get  the  federal  aid  and 
how  it  should  be  spent. 

Most  city  officials  contend  that  state  of- 
ficials, who  now  are  responsible  for  distribut- 
ing funds,  divide  the  money  for  maximum 
political  benefit  rather  than  concentrating 
on  urban  areas  with  the  worst  crime  prob- 
lems. 

TOO    MUCH    POLITICS 

"They're  spreading  the  money  around  too 
thinly,"  says  Capt.  Palmer  Stlnson  of  the 
Oakland,  Calif.,  police  department.  "One  city 
may  have  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  crime 
in  a  region  but  it  doesn't  get  enough  funds." 

William  Lacy,  director  of  the  Chicago  pro- 
gram, complains,  for  example,  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Cahokla  was  given  money  for  take- 
home  police  cars  even  though  the  chief  said 
there  was  no  crime  problem.  "If  it  was  a 
$25  billion  program  that  would  be  okay,"  says 
Lacy.  "I  think  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to 
attack  the  problem  where  it  is.  There's  too 
much  politics  in  the  distribution  of  funds." 

"We've  had  problems  with  the  state 
planning  agency,"  said  Birmingham's  Capt. 
Parsons.  "It's  been  pretty  common  through- 
out the  country.  Many  state  governments 
have  been  traditionally  rurally  dominated 
and  any  government  agency  will  sooner  or 
later  reflect  Its  political  environment. 

"Some  of  the  rural  sheriffs  with  political 
pull  at  the  state  level  were  able  to  get  a  lot 
of  money  for  gadgetry.  One  sheriff's  office 
with  18  men  got  closed  circuit  television, 
vehicles,  and  riot  control  equipment.  He  was 
funding  his  whole  operation  with  federal 
funds." 

Parsons  said  Birmingham,  with  the  state's 
largest  population  and  largest  crime  prob- 
lem, received  only  $89,000  out  of  $8  million 
distributed  in  Alabama  the  first  few  years  of 
the  program,  but  that  changes  In  the  federal 
law  are  now  forcing  the  state  to  pass  more 
money  to  the  city.  * 

St.  Paul  Mayor  Lawrence  Cohen,  expressed 
the  same  complaint,  saying:  "A  lot  of  the 
money  is  being  given  to  towns  that  don't 
need  it.  It's  political  expediency.  There  are 
a  lot  of  political  power  plays.  We  have  a 
small  college  town  that  received  several 
thousand  dollars  for  riot  equipment.  y.'3 
never  had  a  riot  or  a  threat  of  one." 

Cohen,  along  with  many  officials,  feels  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  may  have 
been  wasted  because  LEAA  did  not  initially 
require  testing  of  program  effectiveness. 

For  example,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  received 
more  than  $200,000  for  a  program  in  which 
125  police  cars  were  purchased  for  patrol- 
men to  take  home  at  night  and  drive  when 
off-duty.  "The  idea  was  that  if  you  made 
police  cars  obvious  in  all  parts  of  the  com- 
munity it  would  reduce  crime,"  says  Cohen. 
"I  doubt  that  it  reduced  crime,  but  we  don't 
have  any  way  of  knowing.  The  program  was 
implemented  without  any  controls  or 
methods  of  measuring  results. 

"Let's  face  it.  The  cities  were  out  shc^ping. 
It's  Uke  they  went  to  a  supermarket.  And  I 
dont  think  a  lot  of  cities  made  the  commit- 
ment to  carry  programs  once  the  federal 
funding  stopped.  So  what  are  the  lasting 
resulte?  There  arent  any." 

Local  officials  disagree  over  whether  more 


adequate  anti-crime  efforts  would  result 
from  President  Nixon's  revenue  sharing  plan. 

Captain  Stlnson  in  Oakland  believes  re- 
venue sharing  woiUd  eliminate  "the  worst 
bureaucratic  problems"  in  getting  the  money 
to  cities  that  need  it  most. 

Captain  Parsons  in  Birmingham  opposes 
revenue  sharing  and  would  like  to  see  "more 
stringent  controls  so  that  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  develop  good  projects  would  get  all 
the  monev."  He  adds:  "You  can  throw 
money  in  by  the  bushel  basket  and  not  im- 
prove enforcement.  If  you  gave  some  of  these 
people  money  with  no  strings,  they  would 
never  buy  anything  but  hardware,  or  they 
would  cut  back  on- the  local  share  and  just 
use  federal  funds  to  replace  It." 

LEAA's  Leonard  Is  in  the  difficult  position 
of  trying  to  justify  a  revenue-sharing  plan  In 
which  his  agency  would  be  eliminated — at 
the  same  time  he  is  asking  Congress  for  more 
money  so  he  can  increase  tougher  auditing 
and  supervision  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

Beyond  any  question,  Leonard's  chief  pre- 
occupation to  date  has  been  with  strength- 
ened federal  monitoring  to  improved  state 
and  local  programs  and  to  eliminate  abuses. 

Leonard's  need  to  correlate  his  real  prob- 
lems today  with  the  administration's  future 
plans  produces  some  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies. 

For  example,  Leonard  said  he  will  again 
request  increased  funds  for  auditing  state 
and  local  programs  in  1974,  but  in  1975  he 
will  start  the  process  of  reducing  his  agen- 
cy's size  to  meet  the  goal  of  eliminating  it 
by  1981. 

The  most  concrete  disagreements  over 
LEAA  spending  concern  the  uses  of  money, 
particularly  for  purchase  of  equipment. 

UNUSUAL  PROJECTS 

The  Democratic  majority  on  a  House  gov- 
ernment operations  subcommittee  headed 
by  Rep.  John  Monagan  (D-Conn.)  charged 
several  months  ago: 

The  block  grant  programs  of  LEAA  have 
too  often  been  characterized  by  inefficiency, 
waste,  maladministration,  and  in  some  cases 
corruption  .  .  .  Too  large  a  proportion  of 
these  funds  have  been  wasted  on  diversion 
for  partisan  political  purposes,  on  exorbi- 
tant consultants'  fees,  on  equipment  and 
vehicles  which  are  misused  or  not  needed, 
on  excessive  payments  to  equipment  sup- 
pliers resulting  from  widespread  absence 
of  competitive  bidding  and  unethical  rela- 
tionships between  state  and  local  officials 
and  suppliers'  representatives." 

The  committee's  Republican  minority 
replied  that  abuses  of  the  program  were 
isolated  ones,  and  claimed  that  LEAA  had 
moved  to  correct  virtually  all  the  problems 
cited  in  the  report.  The  minority  said — 
and  many  city  officials  agree — that  the  Mona- 
gan subcommittee  completely  omitted  men- 
tion of  innovative  programs  that  were  suc- 
cessful. 

The  emphasis  on  equipment  has  produced 
what  are  at  least  highly  unusual  projects. 
In  addition  to  Birmingham's  tanks,  and  Cali- 
fornia's mlni-blkes,  Washington  Post  in- 
quires have  turned  up  such  projects  as: 

$175,000  to  the  UJ3.  Army  to  develop  a 
homemade-bomb  neutrallzer.  The  Army  con- 
tributed $30,000  to  the  project,  but  wound 
up  receiving  seven  of  the  eight  neutralizers. 
The  Justice  Department  got  the  other  one 
according  to  Ralph  Miller,  chief  of  munitions 
support  at  the  U.S.  Army  Explosion  Ordnance 
Center,  Plcatlnny  Arsenal.  Dover,  N.J.  He 
said  the  150-pound  device,  which  Injects  a 
chemical  Into  a  package  containing  the  home 
made  bomb,  is  secret,  the  first  of  its  kind, 
and  designed  to  counter  what  he  called  "the 
radical  threat."  Miller  said  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  its  unit  and  a  spare  Army 
unit  In  Miami  Beach  for  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  and  will  have  them 
there  for  the  Republican  National  Conven- 


tion next  month.  Cost  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment bomb  neutrallzer  was  about  $175,000: 
the  Army's  expense  was  less  than  $5,000  for 
each  unit,' according  to  Miller. 

RENOVATE  LEAA  OFFICE 

The  LEAA's  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice,  the  re- 
search arm  of  the  agency,  granted  more  than 
Sl.l  million  in  Maryland  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  that  money  went 
to  federal  bgencles  and  nearly  $350,000  to 
the  Army. 

§103,749  to  the  Maryland  Department  cf 
Corrections  to  train  100  inmates  to  become 
welders  In  1971.  Though  the  money  was  re- 
ceived iflSi^Hian  a  year  ago,  not  a  single 
welder  has  b|)fn  trained.  Joseph  Varese  of 
the  depart^«t  said  that  most  of  the  money 
of  CorrecfiwK  at  Jessup  for  a  welding  class- 
room. The  delay  was  vmavoidatale,  he  said, 
and  it  should  start  in  September. 

$344,862  to  the  city  of  San  Clemente,  Calif., 
during  the  last  three  years  because  "the 
residency  of  the  President  of  the  U.S.  makes 
It  necessary  for  the  city  to  provide  for  crowd 
and  demonstration  control. "  Police  Chief 
Clifford  G.  Murray  said  the  money  was  ob- 
tained with  ease  and  used  to  hire  10  more 
patrolmen,  and  equipment  including  twoliew 
police  cars. 

$395,424  to  the  Mianu  Beach  police  depart- 
ment for  the  national  political  conventions. 
$65,094  to  renovate  LE.VA  administrator 
Leonard's  13th  fioor  offices  at  633  Indiana 
Ave.  NW,  including  86.023  for  his  bathroom, 
according  to  records  in  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

Questioned  about  the  emphasis  on  equip- 
ment spending,  Leonard  said:  "There  was  a 
need  for  equipment.  It's  easy  to  write  an 
equipment  application  and  you  spend  the 
money  quickly  and  so  you  go  out  and  buy  it. 
"But  more  importantly,  the  vast  majority 
of  the  funds  were  spent  for  commAinications 
equipment  and  every  crime  commfesion  re- 
port has  said  that  one  of  the  basic  problems 
the  police  have  is  their  inability  to  commu- 
nicate so  they  can  reduce  response   time. 

Leonard  cited  a  "command  and  control " 
project  in  Dallas,  utUlzing  computers  which 
he  said  has  reduced  response  time  on  police 
calls  from  13  minutes  to  three  minutes  and 
has  saved  18.000  man-hours  of  time. 

He  praised  a  $60  million  Los  Angeles  equip- 
ment project  in  which  the  police  dispatcher 
will  classify  an  incoming  call  and  computer 
equipment  then  "wiU  literally  dispatch  the 
nearest  units.  The  police  car  will  have  a  com- 
puter terminal  in  it  which  will  dispatch  that 
car  to  the  location." 

A  central  issue  is  whether  LEAA  can  beso 
achieve  crime  reduction  through  a  massive 
organizational  and  intellectual  overhaul  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  called  the 
"soft  approach,"  or  whether  the  "hard  so- 
lutions such  as  more  and  better  police,  pros- 
ecutors. Judges,  corrections  officers  and 
equipment  will  achieve  those  ends. 

Following  the  release  last  spring  of  the 
Monagan  report  criticizing  LEAA,  adminis- 
trator Leonard  indicated  he  favors  the  hard 
solutions. 

ACADEMIC      APPROACH 

The  majority  on  the  Monagan  committee, 
Leonard  said  in  a  memorandum  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  "appear  to  be  un- 
able to  come  down  hard  against  crime  " 

"Rather  they  talk  about  such  academic 
things  as  improving  the  criminal  justice  s>-s- 
tem,  forgetting  that  the  point  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  reduce  crime." 

Some  of  Leonard's  staff,  state  administra- 
tors and  perhaps  even  Leonard  himself  do 
not  fully  agree  with  that  position. 

It  is  perhaps  an  Irony,  or  even  conceivably 
a  strength  of  the  program,  that  the  total 
LEAA  picture  Includes  as  much  of  the  soft, 
the  "acad«nlc  things,"  as  the  hard  things. 

In  Chicago,  for  example.  Leonard  highly 
praised  a  program  in  which  exconvlcrt*  are 
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given  Jobs  in  local  government.  "We're  trying 
to  see  if  good  Jobs  will  keep  men  from  re- 
turning to  crime,"  said  Chicago  director  Lacy. 
"These  ex-cons  are  pleased.  They  never 
dreamed  they  would  be  able  to  work  for  gov- 
ernment. Hopefully,  we  will  then  be  able  to 
move  them  from  government  Into  private 
industry." 

Another  Chicago  project  features  police 
community  services  aides  to  whom  citizens 
can  complain  about  police  or  other  munici- 
pal service. 

Sarah  Carey,  of  the  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  is  generally  critical 
of  the  program,  yet  praises  a  Massachusetts 
program  "which  has  made  Impressive  changes 
In  the  methods  of  handling  Juvenile  offend- 
ers." The  new  system  features  community- 
based  facilities,  home  treatment  and  other 
alternatives  to  trials  and  Incarceration,  and 
the  closing  down  of  old  Juvenile  prisons. 

Leonard  stressed  in  an  Interview  that  he 
believes  LEAA  has  made  progress  In  meeting 
complaints  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
ClvU  Rights. 

The  civil  rights  group  charged  LEAA  with 
employment  discrimination  and  with  Im- 
properly aiding  such  agencies  as  the  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  Highway  Patrols, 
neither  of  which  had  a  single  black  officer. 

Leonard  said  his  agency  has  hired  more 
minority  workers,  although  not  enough  to 
satisfy  him.  He  contends  he  cannot  do  much 
more  than  seek  to  persuade  states'  to  end 
employment  discrimination  In  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  most  basic  issue  over  LEAA's  future 
Is  whether  the  agency  is  providing  leader- 
ship to  seek  better  answers  to  Improving 
criminal  Justice  and  reducing  crime. 

In  an  Interview  last  week.  Rep.  Monagan, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs  of  the  Hotise  Government 
Operations  Committee,  said  his  staff's  year- 
long study  of  LEAA  shows  that  the  program's 
leadership  is  still  marked  by  "Ineptness  and 
Ineffectiveness."    • 

"The  Nixon  administration  is  trying  fran- 
tically to  provide  evidence  that  they  are  con- 
trolling crime.  There  is  no  evidence,  no  visi- 
ble Impact  to  show  they  are,"  he  said. 

Since  his  subcommittee's  very  critical  re- 
port was  released  in  May,  Monagan  said  the 
most  recent  figures  available  on  LEAA  show 
the  same  story  of  "paralysis." 

For  example,  LEAA's  own  data  show  that, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program  In  1968 
to  the  end  of  last  year,  only  $270  million  of 
the  $550  million  allocated  to  the  states  actu- 
ally was  disbursed  to  the  local  governments. 
That  means  only  49  per  cent  of  the  money 
for  the  project  grants  has  been  spent. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  the  state  had  more 
than  $16  million  In  LEAA  money  that  was 
being  held  in  bank  accounts  and  bonds  In 
violation  of  the  Jaw  on  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, Monagan's  staff  said  last  week. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  unifying, 
overall  concept,"  Monagan  said. 

Without  that  there's  no  point  in  serving  as 
a  conduit  for  federal  aid.  We  can't  tell  where 
they  are  going." 

"Next  year  the  program  comes  up  for  re- 
authorization, and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
will  make  a  thorough  re»iew,"  he  said. 

LEAA  still  has  no  real  accountability  and 
evaluation  process  while  being  caught  in  a 
large  bureaucracy  imposed  between  the 
money  and  the  crime  problem,  Monagan 
Giald. 

Henry  Ruth,  head  of  New  York  City's 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  and 
a  former  LEAA  official,  emphasizes  that  the 
biggest  LEAA  problem  Is  lack  of  consensus 
on  priorities.  He  thinks  that  all  should 
agree  on  subjects  like  reducing  court  back- 
logs, and  Improving  after  care  for  ex-con- 
vlcts. 

"tiEAA  Is  sort  of  at  the  crossroads,"  says 
Ruth.  "The  cities  need  federal  funds  on  a 
sustained  basis.  Tou  can't  keep  planting  new 
seeds  If  you  can't  water  the  old." 


CLARK    CRITICIZES 

"We've  been  battered  so  badly,"  says  one 
LEAA  official,  "that  we've  become  defensive 
on  all  issues — resulting  in  little  or  no  In- 
ternal communlaction  and  very  bad  com- 
munication with  the  outside.  (Leonard  re- 
fused for  two  months  to  authorize  the  Wash- 
ington Post  to  interview  any  LEAA  official 
except  in  a  group  meeting  with  him  present.) 

"It  has  become  an  administrative  night- 
mare. It's  a  question  of  what  rules  and 
policies  apply  on  what  day  for  a  grant  to  be 
approved." 

Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark 
said  the  Initial  "terrible  mistake"  was  plac- 
ing control  of  the  program  with  the  states, 
which  have  no  experience  with  law  enforce- 
ment, rather  than  with  the  cities.  Since 
the  program  started,  he  said,  "I  think  there 
has  been  an  almost  total  failure  of  leader- 
ship at  the  federal  level." 

Leonard  believes  his  first  Job  was  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  He  believes  he  now  has  a 
chance  to  provide  leadership  and  develop 
meaningful  programs  by  concentrating 
LEAA's  discretionary  money  on  10  special 
"impact  cities,"  which  are  getting  $10  mil- 
lion each  for  intensified  LEAA  programs. 

He  speaks  hopefully  of  crime  analysis 
teams  that  will  permit  the  police  "to  better 
deploy  manpower  to  the  right  areas  at  the 
right  time  of  day  on  the  right  day  of  the 
week  and  at  the  right  month  of  the  year." 

Leonard  offers  as  evidence  of  LEAA's  suc- 
cess letters  from  several  dozen  police  chiefs 
and  mayors  telling  how  the  program  has 
helped  them. 

Sergeant  Myles  Warren  of  the  Kansas 
City  Police  Department  says  LEAA  has 
helped  his  department  with  new  equipment, 
Including  six  helicopters,  but  that  the  real 
issue  is  training. 

"Technology  is  good;  it's  necessary,  but  It 
also  can  be  a  cop  out,"  says  Warren.  "You 
can  have  the  most  sophisticated  machinery 
In  the  world,  but  if  your  people  aren't 
trained.  It's  not  worth  anything." 

Hundreds  of  police  officers  have  been 
working  on  advanced  training  and  college 
degrees  througli  the  help  of  LEAA  funds. 

One  of  them  is  Captain  Parsons,  the  39- 
year-old  administrative  assistant  to  the  Bir- 
mingham police  chief.  Parsons  joined  his 
department  18  years  ago  as  a  high  school 
drop  out.  He  now  Is  a  senior  in  college. 

"We've  a  long  way  to  go."  he  says.  "Very 
few  of  the  old  police  officers  understood  re- 
search or  cared  much  about  it.  They  felt 
what  we  really  needed  was  more  equipment 
and  manpower.  That's  not  eno«gh.  These  old 
guys  are  passing  on  and  younger  officers  real- 
ize the  old  ways  have  not  solved  our  prob- 
lems." 

Leonard  Says  No  Program  Is  Perfect 

"Well,  since  I  came  aboard  a  little  over  a 
year  ago,  I  think  that  the  major  focus  and 
thrust  of  this  agency  has  heen  to  address 
the  singular  issues  of  crime  and  delinquency. 
(However)  .  .  .  there  isn't  any  empirical  proof 
available,  or  measurement  available  today, 
so  that  you  can  show  that  Infusion  of  'X' 
numbers  of  dollars  in  this  particular  area  Yias 
had  an  impact  broadly  across  the  crime 
scene,  so  that  you  can  say  that  there  was  a 
direct  overall  resulting  crime  reduction." 

ON    CRIME    rate 

"In  fact  the  overall  crime  rate  nationally 
may  actually  drop  this  year.  In  other  words, 
this  may  be  the  first  year  in  13  when  we 
have  an  overall  decrease.  Now  that  doesn't 
do  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  any  good  be- 
cause their  crime  rate  is  up,  not  down,  but 
it  does  tell  us  that  the  overall  efforts  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system  are  at  least  heading 
us  in  tlie  right  direction." 

ON    LEAA 

"No  federal  program,  no  matter  how  good 
it  Is,  no  matter  how  hard  the  people  in  it 
work,  when  it  gives  money  to  the  local  levels 


of  government,  Is  going  to  be  perfect.  So 
there  are  always  going  to  be  some  problems. 
The  second  thing  that's  Important  to  re- 
member is  that  state  'X'  today  may  have 
an  excellent  program  because  the  governor 
has  taken  a  personal  Interest,  he's  appointed 
top-notch  people  to  the  supervisory  board, 
he's  gone  out  and  found  the  best  criminal 
Justice  planner  he  could  find  to  be  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  state  planning  agency, 
and  in  November  he  gets  beat,  and  In  Janu- 
ary a  clunk  comes  in  who  appoints  his 
brother-in-law,  who  Is  a  broken-down  den- 
tist. And  we're  always  going  to  have  some 
of  that.  There's  always  going  to  be  5,  10,  15 
states,  ijecause  of  the  pyolitical  situation,  that 
are  net  going  to  meet  the  test." 

ON    CONSULTANTS 

"I  think  there  are  many  areas  In  which 
consultants  can  perform  a  very  useful  func- 
tion ...  In  a  few  cases,  the  use  of  consultants 
has  been  abused,  but  when  you  take  some 
of  the  small  states,  with  the  amoimt  of  plan- 
ning funds  they've  had  available,  they  can't 
put  on  board  on  a  full-time  basis  the  num- 
ber of  people  that  they  need  to  develop  a 
good,  comprehensive  plan.  Consultants  are 
like  newspaper  reporters.  Some  of  them  are 
good,  and  some  of  them  are  bad." 
ON  measuring  success 

Question:  "Do  you  believe  It,  though,  when 
these  people,  when  (D.C.  Police  Chief)  Jerry 
Wilson  writes  you  and  says,  'Thanks  for  the 
several  million  dollars,  and  we'd  like  it. again 
and  it  really  helped.'  Do  you  believe  that?" 

Leonard:  "Yea,  I  believe  It  because  I've 
talked  to  Jerry  Wilson  personally  I've  talked 
to  .  .  .  other  police  chiefs.  I've  talked  to  some 
Judges,  where  they're  making  use  of  these 
funds.  I  have  talked  to  some  corrections  peo- 
ple who  recognize  that  the  establishment  of 
halfway  houses,  particularly  In  the  youth 
area,  that  better  rehabilitative  services,  bet- 
ter services  generally  to  the  offender  and  the 
potential  offender  and  the  youth  area,  that 
these  things  are  having  an  Impact.  I  don't 
know  how  else  to  find  it  out." 
summart 

"Well,  to  be  a  little  political  at  the  end. 
(Former  Attorney  General)  Ramsey  C'.ark 
approved  the  purchase  of  a  tank  and  ma- 
chine guns  for  Louisiana.  So  everybody  gets 
the  idea  that  they  can  buy  tanks  and  ma- 
chine guns.  Not  while  I'm  the  administrator 
of  this  agency.  And  one  of  the  things  we 
had  to  do  around  here  was  to  slap  some 
hands  because  of  these  people  having  learned 
practices  from  the  past  that  I  wasn't  going 
to  put  up  with.  And  so  there's — some  of  it 
was  Just  the  Imposition  of  discipline  within 
the  program." 


FORTY  YEARS  OF  FEDERAL  EX- 
PERIMENTS ON  VICTIMS  OF 
SYPHILIS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Jean  Heller  of 
the  Associated  Press  which  documents  a 
40-year  Federal  experiment  on  a  gi'oup 
of  some  several  hundred  persons  who 
were  victims  of  syphilis.  In  my  judgment, 
this  shocking  revelation  amounts  to  a 
moral  wasteland.  I  find  it  inconceivable 
that  Federal  officials  using  taxpayers' 
funds  would  continue  to  deny  seriously 
ill  persons  the  benefit  of  medical  science 
in  the  name  of  science.  In  the  late  1940's, 
penicillin  was  found  to  be  efifective  in 
the  treatment  of  syphilis,  yet  more  than 
200  individuals  were  denied  its  benefits 
such  that  those  who  were  responsible  for 
the  study  could  continue  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  the  disease  in  man. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  is  re- 
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sponsible  for  most  of  the  health  legisla- 
tion which  authorizes  the  health  activi- 
ties of  HEW,  including  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  under  whose  auspices 
this  frightful  experiment  was  continued. 
As  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, I  intend  to  look  further  into  this 
matter  and  take  whatever  additional 
steps  may  be  required  in  order  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  a  circumstance  such  as 
this. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Testers  Let  Many  Die  of  Syphilis 
(By  Jean  Heller) 

During  a  40-year  federal  experiment,  a 
group  of  syphilis  victims  was  denied  proper 
medical  treatment  for  their  disease.  Some 
participants  died  as  a  result,  but  survivors 
now  are  getting  whatever  aid  is  possible,  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  says. 

The  experiment,  conducted  by  the  PHS, 
was  designed  to  determine  through  autopsies 
what  damage  untreated  syphilis  does  to  the 
human  body. 

Of  about  60  Alabama  black  men  who  orig- 
inally took  part  in  the  study,  200  or  so  were 
allowed  to  suffer  the  disease  and  Its  side 
effects  without  treatment,  even  after  penicil- 
lin was  discovered  as  a  cure  for  syphilis. 
Treatment  then  probably  could  have  saved 
or  helped  many  of  the  experiment  partic- 
ipants, PHS  officials  say. 

They  contend  that  survivors  of  the  experi- 
ment are  now  too  old  to  treat  for  syphilis,  but 
add  that  PHS  doctors  are  giving  the  men 
thorough  physical  examinations  every  two 
years  and  are  treating  them  for  whatever 
other 'ailments  and  diseases  they  have  de- 
veloped. 

Sen.  WUllam  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.) .  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  oversees  PHS  budgets,  called  the  study 
"a  moral  and  ethical  nightmare." 

"It's  incredible  to  me  that  such  a  thing 
could  ever  have  happened,"  he  said  in  a  state- 
ment. "The  Congress  should  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  compensating  the  families  of 
these  men." 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  said 
through  a  committee  spokesman  that  he  de- 
plores the  facts  of  the  case  and  is  concerned 
about  whether  any  other  such  experiments 
exist. 

The  syphilis  experiment,  called  the  Tuske- 
gee  Study,  began  in  1932  in  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
an  area  which  had  the  highest  syphilis  rate 
In  the  nation  at  the  time. 

When  the  study  began,  the  discovery  of 
penicillin  as  a  cure  for  syphUis  was  still  10 
years  away  and  the  general  availability  of 
the  drug  was  15  years  away,  treatment  In  the 
1930's  consisted  primarily  of  doses  of  arsenic 
and  mercury. 

Of  the  600  original  participants  In  the 
study,  one-third  showed  no  signs  of  having 
syphilis;  the  other  had  the  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  PHS  data,  half  the  men  with  syphilis 
were  given  the  arsenic-mercury  treatment, 
but  the  other  half,  about  200  men,  received 
no  treatment  for  syphilis  at  all. 

Men  were  persuaded  to  participate  by 
promises  of  free  transportation  to  and  from 
hospitals,  free  hot  lunches,  free  medical 
treatment  for  ailments  other  than  syphilis 
and  free  burial. 

Seventy-four  of  the  untreated  syphllitics 
were  still  alive  last  January. 

Syphilis  Is  a  highly  contagious  infection 
spread  through  sexual  contact.  If  left  un- 
treated It  can  cause  blindness,  deafness,  de- 
terioration of  bones,  teeth  and  the  central 
nervous  system,  insanity,  heart  disease  and 
death. 

In  1969,  the  PHS'  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta  which  has  been  In  charge  of 


the  Tuskegee  Study,  reviewed  records  of 
276  syphllitics,  both  treated  and  untreated, 
who  participated  in  the  experiment. 

It  found  that  seven  men  had  died  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  syphilis.  Another  154  died  of 
heart  failure,  but  CDC  officials  say  they  can- 
not determine  now  how  many  of  these 
deaths  were  caused  by  syphilis  or  how  many 
additional  deaths  may  have  been  linked  to 
the  disease. 

PHS  officials  responsible  for  Initiating  the 
Tuskegee  Study  have  long  since  retired  and 
current  PHS  officials  say  they  do  not  know 
their  Identity.  But  the  current  officials  say, 
m  retrospect,  they  believe  the  study  may 
have  been  a  moral  mistake. 

"I  think  a  definite  mcwal  problem  existed 
when  the  study  was  undertaken,  a  more  ser- 
ious moral  problem  was  overlooked  in  the 
postwar  years  when  penicillin  became  avail- 
able but  was  not  given  to  these  men,  and 
a  moral  problem  still  exists,"  said  Dr.  J.  D. 
Miller,  chief  of  the  venereal  disease  branch 
of  the  CDC. 

"But  the  study  began  when  attitudes  "were 
much  different  on  treatment  and  experi- 
mentation," he  added.  "At  this  point  in  time, 
with  our  current  knowledge  of  treatment 
and  the  disease  and  the  revolutionary  change 
In  approach  to  human  experimentation,  I 
don't  believe  the  program  would  be  under- 
taken." 

Don  Prince,  another  officla:  In  the  vene- 
real disease  branch  of  CDC,  said  the  Tuske- 
gee Study  has  shown  that  the  morbidity  and 
mortality  rate  of  untreated  syphllitics  was 
not  as  high  as  previously  believed,  but  he 
said  he  thought  the  study  should  have  been 
halted  with  penicillin  treatment  for  the  par- 
ticipants after  World  War  II. 

"I  don't  know  why  the  decision  was  made 
in  1946  not  to  stop  the  program,"  Prince 
said.  "I  was  unpleasantly  surprised  when  I 
first  came  here  and  found  out  about  it.  It 
really  puzzles  me." 


CHANGES  IN  U.S.  MARKETING 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
AprU  19,  1972,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
printed  a  very  interesting  article  by  one 
of  its  former  editors,  Mr.  Vermont  Roys- 
ter.  Mr.  Royster's  article  entitled  "Man 
in  the  Middle"  does  an  outstanding  job  of 
highlighting  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  marketing  system  of 
the  United  States  of  America  over  the 
last  generation. 

I  am  siu-e  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
remember  the  days  to  which  Mr.  Royster 
refers  when  products  were  purchased  di- 
rectly from  the  producer  or  with  little  or 
no  processing. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  our  purchase  of 
food  products  today  in  supermarkets 
where  everything  is  carefully  graded, 
packaged,  and  ready  to  put  on  the  dinner 
table  with  a  minimal  amount  of  effort. 

However,  too  many  public  officials, 
rather  than  leveling  with  the  people  and 
pointing  out  the  reason  for  food  increases 
instead  charge  those  who  produce  our 
food  products  and  those  who  move  food 
products  from  the  farm  to  the  dinner 
table  with  taking  advantage  of  the 
consumer. 

The  American  consumer,  in  order  to 
imderstand  the  picture,  needs  more  in- 
formation such  as  that  provided  by  Mr. 
Royster  in  his  very  fine  article.  We  must 
all  remember  that  food  is  still  one  of  the 
greatest  bargains  available  to  the  U.P 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  entitled  "Man  in  the 
Middle,"  WTitten  by  Vermont  Royster,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man  in  the  Middle 

Tucked  away  In  the  recesses  of  memory  l£ 
one  of  a  little  bqy  tagging  along  to  tne 
grocery  store  in  a  small  Southern  town,  more 
years  ago  than  need  be  mentioned. 

The  grocer  was  a  big  man,  or  so  it  seemed, 
bald  on  top,  girdled  In  a  white  apron  beneath 
which  was  a  well-rounded  paunch  as  befitted 
a  man  who  lived  amid  good  things  to  eat.  He 
sticks  In  memory  because  a  polite  "good 
morning"  won  an  all-day  sucker. 

The  store  was  delightful  In  other  ways.  It 
smelled  good,  the  odors  wafted  about  by  a 
huge  overhead  fan  whirling  lazily  In  th^ 
summer  beat.  And  It  was  full  of  marvels. 

At  the  rear  were  piles  of  potatoes,  the 
dusty  earth  still  clinging  to  them;  on  the 
side  counter  were  baskets  of  tomatoes,  cu- 
cumbers, lettuce,  maybe,  if  it  was  in  season, 
other  vegetables,  sometimes  a  melon.  All 
there  to  be  carefully  picked  over,  often  after 
a  consultation  between  my  mother  and  my 
friendly  grocer. 

The  chickens  were  In  the  back  room,  cack- 
ling away,  their  feet  tied  together  but  even 
so  stirring  enough  to  send  feathers  flying. 
One  would  be  put  on  the  floor  of  thP  Essex  to 
be  hauled  home,  neck  wrung  in  the  back 
yard  and  after  considerable  headless  flopping 
about  to  be  plucked  on  the  porch. 

Good  beef  was  a  rarity,  our  town  being  far 
from  a  stockyard.  Its  availability  was  always 
announped  loudly  by  the  grocer,  which  led 
to  careful  Inspection,  much  discussion  and 
finally  perhaps  some  slicing  with  a  long  knife 
like  a  sultan's  scimitar.  Nearby  In  the  Ice 
chest  would  be  tubs  of  butter  ready  for 
scooping. 

But  a  small  boy  was  easily  distracted. 
Along  the  floor  were  rows  of  bins  with  glass 
covered  tops  permitting  longing  looks  at 
cakes  and  cookies  piled  inside. 

If  you  were  politely  patient,  and  everybody 
was  In  a  good  humor,  a  small  bag  would  be 
gathered,  weighed  and  put  in  with  the  more 
prosaic  things  that  were  supposed  to  be  good 
for  you. 

Once  home  the  kitchen  was  a-bustle.  The 
pea-pods  were  opened,  the  beans  strung,  eggs 
sorted,  bacon  sliced.  There  was  much  to  do 
between  shopping  and  eating. 

It's  all  much  simpler  now.  The  air-con- 
ditioned supermarket  is  a  different  marvel. 
At  the  deep-freeze  counter  there  are  things 
In  and  out  of  season,  the  peas  already  pod- 
ded, the  beans  strung  and  cut,  everything 
ready  for  the  boiling  pot.  Laid  out  along  the 
meat  counter  are  steaks  and  chops,  ground 
meat,  roasts  of  varying  sizes,  chickens  cleaned 
and  trussed,  all  neatly  wrapped  in  their  little 
plastic  covers,  pre-weighed  and  price-marked. 

As  neatly  packaged  are  the  potatoes,  toma- 
toes, lettuce  and  cabbage.  The  sliced  melons 
are  clothed  In  see-through  blouses;  tl'.e 
radishes  and  celery  bundled  like  bouquet.s. 
On  the  gourmet  shelves  are  the  delicacies  of 
the  world  at  your  fingertips.  Less  romantic. 
perhaps,  but  from  shopping  to  dinner  is  now 
a  matter  of  minutes. 

The  prices  too  are  quite  different.  In  part 
because  those  who  govern  us  have  take  so 
little  care  of  our  money.  In  part  because 
those  who  labor  between  the  fields  and  the 
shelves  have  taken  so  much  care  to  make 
things  better. 

The  man  In  the  middle  takes  those  peas 
from  the  field,  de-pods  them,  quickly  freezes 
them,  weighs  and  packages  them,  hauls  them 
in  refrigerated  trucks  half  across  the  coun- 
try. He  kills  and  plucks  the  chickens,  some- 
times even  divides  them  into  legs  and  breasts 
for  finicky  housewives.  Others  squeeze  the 
oranges,  slice  the  pineapples,  shell  the  shrimp 
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and  deliver  them  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  groves  or  sea-beds. 

Yet  this  middle -man.  so  you  read  in  your 
morning  paper,  is  a  villain  still.  There  is  a 
gap.  so  it's  noted,  between  what  the  cattle- 
man gets  on  the  hoof  and  what  you  pay  for 
your  Saran-wTnpped  steak,  and  therein  lies 
outrage.  Tl\e  complainants  range  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  lady  in  your 
house. 

And  not  in  the  grocery  store  only.  We  all 
have  some  atavistic  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  producer,  whether  of  peas  or 
sheet-steel.  What  lies  between  producer  and 
consumer  is  mysterious,  and  so  in  troubled 
times,  nefarious.  No  posses  ride  to  lynch  the 
farmer;  quite  often  we  are  ready  to  hang  the 
butcher. 

Anyway,  no  medals  are  struck  for  the  mid- 
dle-man, though  without  him  New  York  City 
would  starve  in  a  week  and  even  In  smaller 
places  we  would  be  back  to  no  beef  In  stun- 
mer  and  no  orange  Juice  in  winter.  No  one 
thinks,  buying  pills  at  the  corner  pharmacy, 
of  the  two-fold  miracle:  that  they  should 
be  made  at  all  and  that  you  can  pick  them 
up  for  the  asking  In.  say.  Selma.  Ala.  The 
second  is  no  less  than  the  first. 

Indeed,  the  chief  thing  that  separates  a 
primitive  society  from  an  advanced  one  is 
the  expanding  role  of  the  middle-man,  he 
who  takes  the  raw  material,  processes  It. 
subdivides  it.  transports  it,  stores  it.  pack- 
ages It  if  need  be  and  has  it  ready  for  the 
consumer  when  it  is  wanted.  Nor  is  the  dif- 
ference economic  only;  it  is  sociological  as 
well.  Without  the  middle-man  we  would  have 
no  such  society  as  we  have. 

That  all  this  raises  the  price  Is  perfectly 
true,  Just  as  the  complainants  say.  But  it 
raises  the  price  because  a  real  value  has  been 
added,  even  if  the  value  is  only  codvenience. 
We  pay  more  for  a  pill  or  a  tube  of  tooth- 
paste because  the  druggist  must  carry  a  huge 
stock,  but  the  inconVbnience  would  be  not 
having  the  pill  when  we  are  sick  or  the  tooth- 
patste  when  we  vere  full  of  cavities. 

All  this  ought  to  be  tiresomely  self-evident. 
It  Is  so  to  our  tax  gatherers,  who  are  already 
muttering  about  a  value-added  tax  to  be 
levied  on  each  stage  of  this  process.  That  tax 
philosophy  may  be  burdensomely  regressive 
but  it  acknowledges  an  economic  reality. 

Yet  the  rest  of  us  are  hardly  ever  per- 
suaded. When  steak  prices  go  soaring  we 
never  think  It's  because  more  dollars  are 
available  to  spend  on  steak;  that  l^,  that  our 
dollars  have  become  worth  less.  We  never 
reflect  on  the  curiosity  of  government  econ- 
omists urging  us  to  spend  more  to  get  the 
economy  moving  again — indeed  printing 
more  money  for  us  to  spend — and  lamenting 
the  while  that  more  people  buy  steak  and 
push  the  price  up.  The  villainy,  somehow,  Is 
that  gouging  in  the  middle. 

Just  the  other  day  the  lady  of  the  house 
was  grumbling  about  the  price  of  chicken 
pieces.  But  the  suggestion  that  she  buy  them 
feathered  and  pluck  them  made  her  think 
Id  lost  my  cotton-plckin"  mind. 


ously  reneged  on  our  pledge  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Our  nonratlflcation  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  has  jeopardized  our  Nation's  in- 
tegrity. Our  delay  has  provided  our  de- 
tractors with  propaganda  and  grounds 
for  questioning  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

By  paying  only  lipservice  to  universal 
human  rights,  the  Senate  has  endan- 
gered the  credibility  of  our  country.  Its 
failure  to  support  this  treaty,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  our  national  goals,  is 
a  source  of  international  disillusionment. 

Can  we  continue  to  assiune  a  position 
of  world  leadership  when  we,  ourselves, 
do  not  acknowledge  the  inherent  rights 
of  mankind?  Can  we  expect  other  coim- 
tries  to  respect  these  rights  if  we  do 
not  do  so? 

Let  the  Senate  restore  the  interna- 
tional credibility  of  the  United  States. 
Let  the  Senate  ratify  the  United  Nations 
Convention  against  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. 


HUMAN    RIGHTS:     THE    RESTORA- 
TION OF  CREDIBILITY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  continue  my  daily  effort  to  win  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

The  Senate  has  balked  time  and  again 
on  the  most  crucial  question  of  this  cen- 
tury— the  inherent  rights  of  mankind.  It 
is  time  for  the  Senate  to  recognize  the 
impact  of  its  delay  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  all  mankind. 

In  1945,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
ratified  the  United  Nations  Charter.  In 
doing  so,  it  pledged  to  uphold  "the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  the  human  person." 
Since  that  time,  the  Senate  has  continu- 


FEDERATION  OF  SOUTHERN  COOP- 
ERATIVES—FUTURE PROGRESS 
THREATENED  BY  OEO  DEFUND- 
ING  ACTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  I  have  been  following  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federation  of  Southern 
Cooperatives,  and  I  have  been  gratified 
at  the  way  they  are  helping  the  poor  of 
the  South  pull  themselves  up  economic- 
aUy. 

Unfortimately,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  recently  seen  fit  to 
withdraw  its  fimding  of  the  federation — 
a  loss  of  $500,000  that  will  directly  affect 
100  job  holders  in  the  federation,  and 
indirectly  hurt  thousands  of  poor 
families. 

The  apparent"  reason  that  the  federa- 
tion lost  this  money  is  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  proper  communication  between 
the  good  people  who  run  the  coopera- 
tives and  the  people  at  OEO. 

Now  OEO  has  asked  the  federation  to 
resubmit  an  application  for  money  for 
this  year,  and  I  strongly  urge  the  friends 
of  rural  cooperatives  in  this  Congress  to 
insist  that  this  application  _  be  fully 
funded  so  that  the  good  work  of  the  fed- 
eration can  continue. 

Recently,  an  article  about  the  efforts 
and  the  problems  of  the  federation  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlanta  Journal  Constitu- 
tion. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Back   to    South;    CooPERATrvE    Takes    Si   ? 

Into  FurtmE 

(By  Leonard  Ray  Teel) 

Epes,  Ala. — "He  did  the  money-making 
thing  in  the  big  city  and  now  he's  back  and 
is  going  to  do  the  farm  thing."  James  Jones 
said. 

Jones  was  walking  down  a  lane  at  the  Fed- 
eration of  Southern  Cooperatives'  research 
and  training  institute  near  Epes  when  he  no- 
ticed Leonard  Nash's  car  with  California 
plates. 

Nash  was  a  short  distance  away,  in  class. 
After  11  years  away  he  had  come  back  to 
the  South  tllree  months  ago  and  got  In- 
volved In  a  cooperative.  Now  he  was  attend- 
ing a  workshop,  and  trying  to  learn  the 
basics  of  cattle  raising. 


Unlike  Nash,  Jones  had  not  left  the  South. 
He  had  stayed  and  inarched  In  the  civil 
rights  movement,  then  had  gone  to  work 
trying  to  help  poor  Southerners  raise  their 
incomes.  Now  he  is  director  of  the  federa- 
tion's training  center. 

Jones  believed  all  along,  as  Nash  does  now. 
that  If  young  Southerners  could  raise  their 
Incomes  they  wouldn't  have  to  leave  their 
rural  homes  for  the  cities  of  the  North  and 
West. 

That  belief  was  at  the  heart  of  the  cooper- 
ative movement  which  grew  along  with  the 
sit-ins  and  marches,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  In  the  1960s. 

"The  civil  rights  movement  gave  them 
confidence  that  by  sticking  together  they 
could  win  some  things  and  that  same  kind 
of  thing  works  in  a  cooperative."  Jones  said. 
He  had  been  in  those  sit-ins  and  the  Selma 
march,  as  a  member  of  the  Student  Non -vio- 
lent Coordinating  Committee. 

By  1967  the  various  cooperatives  realized 
the  need  for  unifying.  By  then  there  were 
cooperative  members  could  improve  their 
for  credit  unions  and  even  for  people  who 
wanted  to  save  money  buying  food. 

Twenty-two  cooperatives  In  1967  founded 
the  private,  non-profit  F^ederatlon  of  South- 
ern Cooperatives,  with  the  long-range  Idea 
that  it  could  attract  government  and  private 
grants  and  establish  a  training  center  where 
cooperative  members  could  Improve  their 
skills  and  develop  new  Jobs. 

The  Idea  has  worked.  The  budget  for  1967 
was  only  $15,000,  but  the  Federation  began 
attracting  support.  Some  donors  have  been 
the  Ford  Foundation  ($500,000  in  1971),  the 
Department  of  Labor  ($249,296  last  year) .  the 
Board  of  Mission  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  and  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund. 

That  support  Increased  steadily  until  this 
year,  when  the  Federation  ran  Into  a  dis- 
agreement with  its  main  government  spon- 
sor, the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Last  year's  budget  of  about  $2  million  now 
will  have  to  be  cut  about  a  half-million 
dollars  since  OEO  has  withdrawn  Its  money 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Federation  opposed  a 
management  study  of  Its  operations. 

The  study  was  required  by  Congress  but 
the  Federation's  executive  director  and  staff 
Insisted  that  the  $400,000  for  the  study 
"would  constitute  a  virtual  waste  of  precious 
funds." 

Although  some  staff  members  have  al- 
ready been  laid  off  because  of  the  cutoff  of 
OEO  funds,  the  present  work  and  planning 
for  the  future  Is  continuing,  the  executive 
director,  Charles  Prejean,  says. 

In  his  12th  floor  office  in  Atlanta,  Prejean 
and  his  staff  are  planning  to  Involve  poor 
people  In  the  changing  economy  of  the  South, 
to  give  low-income  people  more  choices  in 
making  a  living. 

The  Federation's  main  concern  Is  for  poor 
black  people.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  mem- 
bers are  black,  although  there  are  some  low- 
Income  whites  from  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain areas,  Mexican-Americans  from  Texas 
and  Indians  from  Oklahoma  and  Mississippi. 
One  Georgia  co-op,  Georgia  Mountain  Arts 
Products,  sells  the  pottery,  carvings,  quilts 
and  other  crafts  of  people  in  several  North 
Georgia  counties.  Their  shop  is  at  Tallulah 
Falls. 

"There  are  changes  taking  place  In  almost 
all  of  your  rural  counties.  Black  folks  need 
to  be  Involved  in  this — everybody  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  Involved  In  this 
Industrial  revolution  that's  taking  place," 
Prejean  said. 

For  example,  the  planned  development  of 
the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Interstate  water- 
way would  create  many  new  Jobs.  "These  will 
benefit  us,  provided  we  could  train  people  to 
be  more  than  Janitors  in  these  projects,"  Pre- 
jean said. 

The  Tomblgbee  River  flows  through  west- 
ern Alabama  toward  Mobile  Bay,  and  washes 
along  a  half-mile  of  the  1,164  acre  tract  the 
Federation  bought  a  few  years  ago  for  train- 
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Uig  poor  people  in  raising  vegetables,  cattle 
and  pigs.  Ranging  over  the  pastures  are  240 
cattle,  and  the  Federation  hopes  to  have  400. 

Not  far  from  the  barn  is  the  new  class- 
room where,  one  week  recently,  a  group  of 
trainees  were  learning  how  to  run  credit  un- 
ions more  efficiently.  In  another  classroom. 
Leonard  Nash  was  involved  in  discussing  how 
he  can  make  a  living  in  the  South. 

Excused  from  class  for  a  few  minutes.  Nash 
sat  on  the  patio,  tilted  his  chair  back  and 
spoke  about  his  Ideas.  He  talked  with  a  sense 
of  certainty,  because  his  visions  are  very 
fresh  and  far-sighted,  coming  to  him  like  a 
revelation  earlier  this  year  when  he  was  In 
California  and  unhappy. 

"Out  West,  with  so  many  people,  you're  so 
removed  from  your  own  destiny."  Nash  said. 

"What  I  saw  was  the  South  was  really 
developing  .  .  .  changing  their  own  way- of 
living  .  I  know  I  can  do  something  to 
change  the  situation  ...  I  have  to  see  that 
black  people  get  out  of  the  situation  .  .  .The 
system  has  been  driving  the  young  black 
people  out  of  the  slums  of  the  North  and  the 
slums  of  the  West." 

So  Nash  quit  his  $10,000  a  year  Job  as  a 
longshoreman,  and  brought  his  wife  and  two 
children  to  the  rundown  42  acres  that  had 
been  in  his  family  for  years  near  Palmetto. 
La  His  wife  was  from  Chicago  and  had 
never  lived  in  an  old  farmhouse  without  a 
bathroom:  they  used  a  chamberpot  until 
Nash  could  put  in  some  Pl^jn'^l^g  ^"^  ** 
helo  of  the  nearest  cooperative.  Now  he  is 
training  with  the  hope.of  raising  cattle,  and 
possibly  luring  his  two  brothers  home  from 
Detroit.  ^     ,.    .„ 

"I  believe  black  people  don't  have  to  die  to 
find  heaven."  Nash  said.  "If  there's  another 
heaven  when  I  die.  then  111  be  double  happy. 
But  I  want  to  bet  this  one  first! 

"And  I  want  to  see  to  it  that  all  black  peo- 
Dle  have  a  heaven  too.  They  can  see  me  in 
heaven,  and  I  can  help  pull  my  brothers  up 
an  Inch.  And  when  he's  up  he  can  pull  me 

up."  ,  , 

After  Nash  Joined  the  Federation  s  work- 
shop at  Epes  he  met  another  Southerner,  who 
had  also  Just  returned  from  California.  He 
and  George  Cheathon,  24.  of  Tallulah.  La., 
have  attended  some  of  the  same  classes^  For 
many  of  the  same  reasons.  Cheathon  had  de- 
cided to  return  to  the  South,  and  now  he 
wants  to  learn  how  to  run  a  consumer  co- 
operative "to  have  that  satisfaction  of  help- 
ing somebody  else." 

The  training  Nash  and  Cheathon  are  try- 
ing to  get  through  the  Federation  will  be  the 
key  to  whether  he.  and  other  poor  people, 
can  succeed  in  the  cooperative  movement. 

"Their  economic  operations  must  be  based 
on  the  latest  technology  or  must  be  in  activi- 
ties which  are  labor  intensive  and  not  sub- 
ject to  mechanization."  explain  Ray  Marshall 
and  Lamond  Godwin  authors  of  "Coopera- 
tives and  Rural  Poverty  in  the  South." 

"If  the  co-ops  acquire  the  equipment  and 
develop,  they  can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  incomes  of  small  farmers."  they  write. 

Thus,  the  loss  of  the  $500,000  federal  fund- 
ing was  a  setback  this  year.  Efforts  are  being 
made  already  to  seek  reinstatement  of  the 
money,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  yet.  One 
big  hope  is  a  new  bill  in  Congress  which 
would  allow  more  money  for  cooperatives  In 
the  belief  that  the  problems  of  the  city  begin 
when  people  can't  make  a  living  in  the  coun- 
try. This  belief  Is  held  by  Georgia's  U.S.  Sen. 
Herman  Talmadge  and  others  In  Congress. 
North  and  South,  who  support  the  work  of 
cooperatives. 

In  Atlanta,  the  Federation's  executive  di- 
rector. Prejean.  thinks  optiinistlcally  about 
the  chances  for  poor  people  to  help  them- 
selves through  cooperatives. 

"I  think  we  could  hook  into  some  of  the 
Industrial  development  In  the  South."  Pre- 
jean said,  "if  we  are  allowed  to  exist  long 
enough." 


INCREASING  ECONOMIC  PO'WER  TO 
MOST  CONCENTRATED  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  ITT 
case  has  brought  home  to  many  the  in- 
creasing economic  power  of  our  most 
concentrated  industries.  The  cost  of  this 
concentration  to  the  consumer — accord- 
ing to  several  experts,  is  in  excess  of  $50 
billion  annually. 

But  these  figures  are  vei-y  large  and 
hard  to  grasp.  Moreover,  even  if  they  can 
be  comprehended,  some  do  not  under- 
stand how  economic  concentration  and 
the  power  to  control  the  market  may 
affect  them  personally. 

I  would  like  to  deal  briefly  with  an 
example  of  the  cost  of  concentration  at 
a  more  accessible  level — that  of  one4n- 
dustry  in  one  State.  James  R.  Green,  of 
the  University  of  Northei-n  Iowa,  re- 
cently did  a  study  of  the  effects  of  phar- 
maceutical practices  in  my  home  State 
of  Oklahoma  on  consumer  drug  prices. 

Professor  Green's  study  centers  on 
Oklahoma's  phai-maceutical  antisubsti- 
tution  law.  This  law  in  its  original  ver- 
sion was  intended  to  prevent  pharmacists 
from  substituting  a  similar  drug  for  the 
preparation  actually  prescribed  by  the 
physician.  But  more  recently,  under  the 
urging  of  the  larger  drug  firms,  the  law 
has  been  interpreted  to  rule  that  a  phar- 
macist cannot  substitute'  a  different 
brand  of  an  identical  drug  for  the  brand 
specifically  prescribed  by  the  physician. 

The  advantage  of  this  interpretation 
to  the  large  company  is  clear.  Too  many 
doctors  get  their  prescribing  information 
from  the  salesmen  of  the  large  pharma- 
ceutical houses.  Consequently,  most  of 
their  prescribing  is  done  in  terms  of 
brand  names  which  describe  one  partic- 
ular company's  product.  'With  a  strict 
antisubstitution  law,  the  large  drug 
firms  can  use  their  market  power  to  give 
them  effective  monopoly  control  over 
demand  for  a  particular  drug. 

Professor  Green's  work  goes  into  some 
detail  in  its  researching  of  the  pricing 
effects  of  Oklahoma's  antisubstitutional 
law;  and  it  analyzes  the  attitudes  and 
practices  of  Oklahoma  pharmacists  con- 
cerning the  differences  between  trade- 
name and  generic  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  Professor  Green  makes 
some  disturbing  discoveries.  For  just 
eight  drugs  surveyed,  he  says: 

The  total  welfare  loss  .  .  .  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately one  and  one-half  million  dollars 
for  one  year  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  .  .  . 
the  estimated  welfare  loss  on'these  drugs  is 
larger  than  the  amount  Oklahoma  consum- 
ers actually  spent  on  them. 

What  does  this  mean,  when  it  is 
translated  into  himian  terms?  It  means. 
Mr.  President,  that  consumers  of  my 
State  not  only  had  to  pay  vastly  infiated 
prices  for  drugs  of  the  same  quality 
available  at  far  less  expense  under  gen- 
eric name;  many  of  them  also  had  to 
suffer  .physically  and  economically  be- 
cause they  simply  could  not  afford  to 
pay  for  the  brand  name  drug  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  Professor  Green  goes 
on  to  estimate,  from  his  own  thorough 
research,  the  total  welfare  loss  to  the 
citizens  of  my  State  from  the  antisub- 
stitution practices  of  pharmacists.  That 
figure,  in  Oklahoma  alone,  is  well  over 
$142  million  for  just  8  drugs.  This  figure 
represents  the  dii'ect  and  indiiect  los.<;e.s 


to  the  public  resulting  from  the  ability  of 
the  biggest  drug  companies  to  sell  brand- 
name  drugs  at  hugely  infiated  prices. 

I  want  to  place  Professor  .Green's 
figures  in  their  proper  perspective.  Mr. 
President.  For  just  one  industry,  oper- 
ating in  just  one  State,  the  direct  and 
indirect  costs  of  inordinate  market 
power  are  well  in  excess  of  $ll2  million 
each  year — for  just  eight  products. 

When  this  kind  of  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  projected  to  include  all  concentrated 
industries  nationally,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  reputable  economists  estimate  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  or  economic  con- 
centration to  be  at  least  $50  billion  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Green's  study  of  the 
Oklahoma  antisubstitution  law  offers 
excellent  insights  into  the  larger  prob- 
lems which  affect  us  all  today — problems 
linked  to  the  huge  power  of  our  largest 
industries.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  study  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record," 
as  follows: 

The  Welfare  EIffects  of  an  Antisubstitu- 
tion Law  in  Pharmacy 

(This  article  is  based  upon  part  of  an  un- 
published Ph.  D.  dissertation.  "The  Welfare 
Effects  of  an  Antisubstitution  Law  in  Phar- 
macy on  the  State  of  Oklahoma"  (Oklahoma 
State  University.  1972) .  The  author  wishes  to 
thank  his  principal  adviser,  Joseph  M.  Jad- 
low.  for  his  enduring  support  and  comments 
on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper.) 
(By  James  R.  Green.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics) 

(Note. — Figures  referred  to  are  not  printed 
in  the  Record.) 

I.  introduction 

The  United  States  prescription  drug  in- 
dustry has  twice  in  the  last  decade  been  In- 
vestigated in  lengthy  Congressional  Hear- 
ings for  an  alleged  lack  of  competition  among 
drug  producers.'  This  study  investigates  a 
specific  piece  of  legislation  known  as  an  anti- 
substitution  law  and  views  its  possible  im- 
pact upon  price  competition  in  the  prescrip- 
tion drug  Industry.  Where  less  competition 
results  in  higher  prices  of  products  and 
snialler  quantities  purchased,  there  is  a  loss 
in  economic  well-being  to  consumers.  The 
focus  of  this  study  is  on  the  antisubstitution 
law  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  law  itself 
is  investigated  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
measure  the  possible  loss  in  economic  welfare 
to  the  consumers  of  prescription  drugs  hi 
Oklahoma. 

11.  DRUG  industry  STRUCTURE  AND  CONDUCT 

The  drug  industry  oonsilsts  of  1300  drug 
firms,  about  half  of  which  produce  etliical 
(or  prescription)  drugs.  Out  of  these  ap- 
proximately 650  ethical  drug  producers.  136 
account  for  95  percent  of  the  ethical  drug 
sales.-  Furthermore.  314  of  the  top  500  dru^s 
were  produced  and  sold  by  only  twent>- 
foiir  drug  firms.-  These  same  twenty-four 
firms  were  the  producers  of  129  of  the  ."^OO 
largest-selling  drugs. 

When  the  generic  name-trade  name  break- 
down is  used,  fifty  of  the  top  500  druv;s  were 
sold  by  their  generic  names;  the  remaining 
450  were  all  trade-name  products.'  So  Jit 
of  the  450  trade-name  drugs  on  the  list  were 
sold  by  only  twenty-four  firms.  Sixteen  of  the 
top  200  drugs  were  listed  by  their  generic 
names.  '  nus  129  of  the  184  trade-name  druss 
on  the  top  200  list  were  sold  by  the  twenty- 
four  firms. 

It  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  large.st 
selling  drugs  are  trade-name  drugs  and  that 
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these  trade-name  drugs  are  sold  by  a  rela- 
tively small  nximber  or  firms.  The  twenty- 
four  firms  alluded  to  are  listed  m  Table  L 
The  market  shares  listed  In  column  three  are 
those  which  were  calculated  by  the  author. 
For  comparison,  market  shares  calculated  by 
Arthur  D.  Little  are  listed  in  column  four. 
Apparently,  a  large  shai'e  of  the  ethical  drug 
market  Is  held  by  these  twenty-four  firms 
for  whom  relatively  good  sales  data  are  avail- 
able. 

TABLE  I.— RELATIVE  SIZE  OF  24  DRUG  FIRMS 


Sales  in 

Percent  of— ' 

Assets 

1968  - 

(millions)' 

Firm 

(millions)' 

Total 

Sales 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(0 

(5) 

Chas  Pfoer 

)72S.8I6 

12.8 

7 

$260. 624 

Warner-Lambert 

717.  750 

12.7  . 

335. 389 

Meick,  Sharped 

Dome 

583. 108 

10.3 

7 

298.338 

Ell  Lilly  &  Co. 

479.618 
423.361 

8.5 
7.5  . 

7 

260.624 

Warren-Teed 

185. 993 

American  Home 

Products 

379.964 

6.7 

7 

425.  535 

Sterling 

366.632 

6.5  . 

220. 257 

Abbot  Labs 

350. 955 
297.447 

6.2 
5.2  . 

3 

167. 879 

Pittman- Moore 

775. 856 

Smith,  Kline  t  French. 

282.986 

5.0 

5 

134. 007 

Upjohn  

249.  930 

4.4  . 

176.561 

Parke- Oavrs 

250. 983 

4.4  . 

244.608 

Squibb  

238.  980 

4.2 

4 

254.293 

Schering  

179.099 

3.2  . 

106.469 

Bristol-Myers 

178.633 

3.2  . 

307. 143 

G.  D.  Searle 

147.  724 

2.6 

3 

97. 479 

R'chardson-Merreli.... 

123.114 

2.2  . 

134. 737 

Baxter 

122. 153 

2.2  . 

59.  571 

A.  H.  Robins 

115.428 

2.0 

3 

50  690 

W.  H.  Rorer 

114.010 

2.0  . 

59.571 

Carter-Wallace 

84,944 

1.5  . 

47. 827 

Syntex 

73.  752 

1.3  . 

52.658 

Massengill 

19. 870 

.4  . 

7.574 

Alcon 

15.748 

.3  . 

6.570 

'Source:  Moody's  Industiial  Manual  (New  York,  1960). 
'Source:   Personal  Communication,  Arthur  D.  Little,    Inc. 
May  15, 1970. 

Unfortunately,  Information  and  data  for 
the  small  drug  producers  are  scarce.  Over 
400  of  the  650  VS.  ethical  drug  firms  are 
relatively  small  and  are  often  labeled  as 
■'the  generic  producers,"  although  they  do, 
In  some  cases,  sell  their  products  under  trade 
names.''  Few  of  the  generic  firms  conduct 
research  and  development  or  hold  patents  on 
their  products.  The  companies'  sales  In  this 
group  ordinarily  range  from  one  to  ten 
million  dollars." 

Most  drugs  which  are  developed  can  be 
patented  and  for  seventeen  years  can  be  sold 
by  only  the  manufacturer  holding  the  patent 
If  be  so  chooses.  During  the  seventeen  year 
period  many  large  drug  concerns  promote 
their  drugs  primarily  by  using  their  trade 
names,  although  they  are  required  by  law 
In  written  advertisement  to  Include  the  gen- 
eric name  In  at  least  one-half  size  the  type 
of  that  used  for  the  trade  name.  Physlclfins 
then  write  prescriptions  using  only  their 
trade  names.  The  physicians  may  or  may  not 
even  be  aware  of  the  generic  name  of  the 
drug. 

After  the  patent  period  has  elapsed  other 
manufacturers  can,  and  In  many  cases  do^ 
begin  to  manufacture  the  drug.  The  entering 
firms  may  assign  their  own  trade  names  to 
the  drug  or  they  may  simply  sell  It  by  Its 
generic  name  alone.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  a  growing  amount  of  competition  In  a 
particular  drug  woxild  develop  after  Its  patent 
has  expired.  This,  however,  for  many  drugs, 
has  not  resulted. 

The  picture  drawn  above  of  concentration 
and  the  composition  of  the  drug  Industry  la 
Inadequate  to  determine  the  degree  of  com- 
petition In  the  Industry.  The  above  evidence 
gives  a  description  of  overall  concentration 
whereas  the  more  relevant  concept  for  eco- 
nomic analysis  Is  that  of  Industry  concen- 
tration— with  the  "Industry"  defined  on 
the  basis  of  croes  elasticity  of  demand.  A 
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particular  drug  Is  obviously  not  a  good  sub- 
stitute on  the  demand  side  for  every  other 
drug. 

Ethical  drugs  may  be  classified  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  The  major  breakdown  of  drugs 
Is  by  therapeutic  category.  However,  cer- 
tain contra-hidlcatlons  may  prohibit  the  use 
of  some  drugs  if  others  are  already  being 
taken.  Among  drugs  in  a  certain  therapeutic 
category  there  still  exists  a  degree  of  sub- 
stitutabllliy.  Even  though  this.  Is  true,  drugs 
In  a  single  therapeutic  category  may  differ  by 
potency,  toxicity  and  number  and  nature  of 
adverse  reactions.  The  point  to  be  made  here 
Is  that  for  any  particvilar  drug  there  usually 
Is  a  substitute,  although  It  may  be  a  rela- 
tively poor  one.  Certainly,  between  thera- 
peutic classes  the  degree  of  substitutabUlty 
is  negligible. 

A  relevant  drug  market  then,  from  an  econ- 
omist's standpoint.  Is  a  therapeutic  cate- 
gory which  Includes  drugs  with  varying  de- 
grees of  substitutabUlty.  The  demand  curve 
for  a  particular  drug  would  not  be  perfectly 
Inelastic,  although  the  demand  curve  for  an 
entire  therapeutic  class  might  approach  this. 
Thus  the  price  elasticity  of  the  demand  curve 
for  a  particular  drug  would  depend  upon 
the  willingness  of  doctors  to  prescribe  It, 
and  upon  their  knowledge  of  other  drugs 
In  the  class.  The  degree  of  elasticity  would 
also  depend  on  the  various  other  factors  (ad- 
verse reactions,  etc.)  mentioned  above  and 
the  consumer's  willingness  and  ability  to 
have  a  prescription  filled. 

in.    THE     ANTIStJBSTrrUTION     LAW 

This  section  presents  the  nature  and  eco- 
nomic Implications  of  the  antlsubstltutlon 
law.  It  discusses  the  manner  in  which  the 
law  came  Into  existence  and  the  possible  eco- 
nomic effect  of  the  law. 

Hist€>ry 

The  Oklahoma  antlsubstltutlon  law  wa3 
enacted  In  1961.  The  law  Itself  states: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  pharmacist 
being  requested  to  sell,  furnish,  or  compound 
any  drug,  medicine,  chemical  or  other  phar- 
maceutical preparation,  by  prescription  or 
otherwise,  to  substitute  or  cause  to  be  sub- 
stituted therefor,  without  authority  of  the 
prescrlber  or  purchaser,  any  other  drug, 
medicine,  chemical,  or  pharmaceutical  prep- 
aration." " 

Substitution,  as  the  physical  act  was  origi- 
nally conceived,  meant  to  substitute  literal- 
ly one  generic  drug  for  another.  For  example. 
If  a  pharmacist  received  a  prescription  for 
penicillin.  It  would  be  deemed  illegal  sub- 
stitution If  he  dispensed  another  antibiotic 
such  as  tetracycline.  The  practice  of  this  typo 
of  substitution  obviously  could  have  adverse 
repercussions.  With  substitution  defined  In 
this  way,  the  pharmacist  is  obliged  under  an 
antlsubstltutlon  law  to  dispense  the  drug 
which  the  physician  has  prescribed.  Refer- 
ences to  substitution,  under  this  definition, 
have  been  occurring  for  hundreds  of  years. 
The  first  historical  reference  to  It  was  made 
in  880  E.G.' 

The  above  definition  of  substitution  was 
used  for  many  years  until.  In  the  early  1950's, 
some  firms  of  the  ethical  drug  Industry 
sought  to  have  the  definition  enlarged.  In 
the  words  of  a  prominent  physician: 

"In  1955  the  National  Pharmaceutical 
Coxmcll  was  kind  enough  to  give  to  all  the 
world  a  new  definition  of  substitution.  Sub- 
stitution previously  was  understood  to  be  to 
substitute  one  drug  for  another.  But  In  1955 
the  National  Pharmaceutical  Council,  as  part 
of  Its  program,'  enlarged  this  definition  and 
has  been  pushing  It  ever  since."  • 

The  "new"  definition,  as  It  was  espoused 
by  the  National  Pharmaceutical  Council  (a 
group  of  twenty-two  trade-name  firms),  was 
that  substitution  meant  the  substituting  of 
one  brand  of  a  drug  for  another  brand,  even 
though  the  drug  involved  was  physically 
Identical  In  each  case.  In  other  words,  one 
manufacturer's  brand  of,  say,  meprobamate 


could  not  be  substituted  for  another  manti- 
facturer's  brand  even  though  In  each  In- 
stance the  drag  is  still  meprobamate. 

The  National  Pharmaceutical  Council's 
campaign  to  get  this  definition  of  substitu- 
tion accepted  by  state  boards  of  pharmacy  Is 
described  In  detail  In  the  hearings  on  the 
drug  Industry  conducted  by  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  In  the  late  1950's.">  The  success  of 
Its  campaign  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  In 
1954  only  about  eight  states  had  antlsubstl- 
tutlon laws  and  these  were  written  under 
the  "old"  definition  of  substitution."  At 
present,  forty-seven  states  have  antlsubstl- 
tutlon laws  and  the  practice  of  substituting 
Is  prohibited  by  professional  ethics  In  two 
others.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  American 
Druggist  placed  the  rate  of  substitution  In 
1957  at  4.3  percent  compared  with  14.7  per- 
cent In  1953,  a  substantial  decline.^  Appar- 
ently, substitution,  as  defined  for  determina- 
tion of  this  percentage,  includes  both  types 
of  substitution. 

The  rigorous  efforts,  of  the  National  Phar- 
maceutical Council  Included  the  compilation 
of  a  state-by-state  list  of  the  situation  re- 
garding the  legality  of  substitution  in  each 
state."  The  list  was  dated  January,  1958. 
Regarding  Oklahoma,  It  was  stated  in  the 
list  that: 

"There  Is  no  particular  authority  In  the 
law  but  the  [State]  Board  (of  Pharmacyl 
will  cooperate  to  the  best  of  Its  ability.  The 
Board  would  like  to  have  some  shopping 
done  In  the  state  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  problem."'* 

It  was  assumed  In  a  National  Phar- 
maceutical Council  memorandum  dated  De- 
cember 19,  1955  that  the  Incidence  of  sub- 
stitution in  Oklahoma  was  not  significant. 
This  suggests  that  there  would  have  been 
little  substitution  without  the  law  since  the 
practice  of  substitution  was  not  prevalent 
even  before  its  enactment.  However,  since 
1955,  much  Information  concerning  generic 
equivalency  has  come  to  light  and  pharma- 
cist's attitudes  regarding  substitution  may 
have  changed  or  the  threat  of  legal  conse- 
quences may  have  always  been  present. 

The  legality  of  antlsubstltutlon  laws  of 
various  states  has  been  upheld  many  times. 
There  has  been  one  notable  exception.  In  the 
State  of  Michigan,  Wayne  County  Circuit 
Couirt  Judge  Carl  M.  Weldeman  held  that 
substituting  the  generic  drug  prednisone  for 
the  trade-name  version.  Metlcorten  was  not 
substitution  as  defined  In  the  law  since 
chemically  and  by  assay  the  drugs  were  iden- 
tical.'=  However,  the  meaning  of  this  decision 
is  not  clear  because.  In  this  Instance,  the 
prescribing  physician  had  given  prior  ap- 
proval to  the  substitution. 

In  addition  to  rulings  under  antlsubstltu- 
tlon laws.  It  has  been  held  tn  at  least  two 
cases  that  substitution  of  a  generic  drug  for 
a  trade-name  drug  Is  a  violation  of  the 
manufacturer's  trademark  under  the  Lan- 
ham  Act  of  1946  and,  therefore,  constitutes 
unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  the  phar- 
macist who  substitutes." 

Effect  on  competition 

If  the  type  of  market  conduct  described 
above  Invciving  large-scale  promotional  and 
R&D  practices  of  the  dominant  drug  manu- 
facturers is  continued,  the  antlsubstltutlon 
law  can  help  these  firms  maintain  monopoly 
positions  for  certain  drugs.  In  order  for  the 
antlsubstltutlon  law  to  be  responsible  for  any 
welfare  loss  resulting  from  monopoly  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  muat  be  present: 

(1)  Some  drug  firms  must  be  marketing 
their  drug  under  trade  names.  If  all  drugs 
were  marketed  under  generic  names  alone, 
the  antlsubstltutlon  law  would  be  Incon- 
sequential In  stifling  competition. 

(2)  There  must  be  no  patent  currently  In 
effect  for  the  drug  and/or  the  drug  must  have 
generic  eqvilvalents  available.  A  patent  con- 
veys a  monopoly  position  to  the  firm  holding 
the  patent  on  a  particular  drug.  Substltu- 
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tlon  woxild  be  Impossible  since  there  would 
be  no  avaUable  substitutes.  An  exception  to 
this  condition  exists  when  the  patent  is 
licensed  to  other  manufacturers  or  If  the 
drug  Is  sold  in  bulk  to  other  manufacturers 
to  be  repackaged  and  sold  under  their  own 
trade  names  or  by  generic  name. 

(3)  Some  physicians  must  be  prescribing 
drugs,  which  have  generic  equivalents,  by 
trade  name.  If  all  drvigs  were  prescribed  by 
generic  name  then  the  choice  of  the  manu- 
facturers would  be  left  to  the  pharmacist,  al- 
though It  Is  possible  for  the  consimaers  to 
exert  some  Influence  In  the  decision  by 
"shopping  around."  This  discretionary  power 
would  also  exist  In  the  absence  of  an  anti- 
substitution  law. 

(4)  Pharmacists  mxist  be  willing  and  able 
to  substitute  generic  drugs  or  less  expen- 
sive trade-name  drugs  for  higher-priced 
trade-name  drugs.  Pharmacists,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  prescription  for  a  trade-name  drug 
must  be  willing  to  substitute  a  lower-priced 
generic  equivalent.  Otherwise  the  absence 
of  an  antlsubstltutlon  law  alone  would  not 
engender  price  competition  among  brands 
of  a  drug.  Some  people,  such  as  Newell 
Stewart  of  the  National  Pharmaceutical 
Council,  have  argued  that.  "For  a  pharmacist 
to  Impose  his  judgment  upon  that  of  the 
physician  Is  assuming  a  responslbUlty  he  Is 
not  qualified  to  assume."  '■  Others  think 
differently.  This  question  Is  examined  more 
fully  later. 

In  addition  to  the  pharmacist's  willing- 
ness to  substitute  lower-priced  generic 
equivalents,  he  must  have  the  ability  to  do 
so.  The  ability  of  a  pharmacist  to  substitute 
a  lower-priced  generic  equivalent  upon 
receipt  of  a  trade-name  prescription  is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  pharmacist's  In- 
ventory. Since  many  physicians  today  do 
prescribe  by  trade  name.  It  may  be  that 
pharmacists  do  not  stock  generic-name 
drugs.  In  this  event,  substitution  could  not 
occur.  The  nature  of  pharmacists'  inven- 
tories Is  explored  In  this  study. 

The  above  conditions  must  be  present  for 
a  firm  to  maintain  a  monopoly  position  for 
a  drug  as  a  result  of  the  antlsubstltutlon 
law  and  product  differentiation.  The  first 
condition,  from  evidence  already  presented. 
Is  present  to  a  considerable  extent  In  the 
ethical  drug  Industry. 

The  second  condition  certainly  Is  present 
In  a  number  of  cases.  In  a  recent  Task  Force 
study,  a  list  was  complied  of  the  409  most 
frequently  prescribed  drugs  for  Individuals 
sixty-five  years  of  age  and  older."  Of  these 
409  drugs,  293  were  still  under  patent  and 
thirty  products  were  available  and  actually 
dispensed  under  generic  name.  This  left 
eighty-six  drugs  which  were  ordinarily  sold 
under  trade  names  but  which  were  also 
available  under  their  generic  names.  There- 
fore, there  are  several  hlgh-volume-selUng 
drugs  which  satisfy  the  second  condition. 

With  regard  to  the  third  condition,  the 
large  drug  manufacturers  have  apparently 
been  successful  In  their  promotion  of  trade- 
name drugs.  The  National  Prescription  Audit 
Indicates  that  over  90  percent  of  all  prescrip- 
tions were  written  by  use  of  trade  names.'" 

Conclusions  on  the  fourth  condition  are 
presented  later.  The  information  gathered 
for  this  study  relates  to  this  question. 

IV.    WELFARE    LOSS    MODEL 

At  least  three  well-known  studies  have 
been  conducted  to  investigate  the  welfare 
loss  from  monopoly  elements  In  the  U.  S. 
Economy.*  The  studies  of  Harberger  and 
Schwartzman  found  the  welfare  loss  to  be 
Inconsequential  (less  than  0.1  percent  of  na- 
tional Income) .  Kamerschen's  research 
turned  up  a  somewhat  larger  figure  of  5.4  to 
6.2  percent  of  national  Income.  The  range 
Is  a  result  of  varying  the  assumptions  of  the 
analysis. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that.  In  general, 
these  studies  have  all  dealt  with  rather  broad 
industry  classifications  and  profit  data  rather 
than  cost  data  were  used  as  a  means  of  esti- 
mating the  mlsallocatlon  of  resources. 

The  criticisms  often  made  of  consumer's 
surplus  as  a  welfare  tool  are  many  times  di- 
rected at  the  restrictive  assumptions  which 
must  be  made.  Therefore,  most  of  the  as- 
sumptions Involved  In  the  three  empirical 
studies  mentioned  above  are  listed  below.  For 
the  Harberger  and  Schwartzman  studies, 
Kamerschen  has  pointed  out  twenty-three 
assumptions.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
produce the  entire  Ustjiet*  but  instead  only 
to  give  the  most  salient  ones,  especially  those 
which  concern  the  present  research. 

1.  All  three  studies  assume  that  all  pro- 
duction takes  place  at  constant  costs.  This 
assumption  was  made  for  convenience  since 
profit  data  cotUd  then  easily  determine  the 
extent  of  the  reallocation  of  resources  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  excess  profits.  The  present 
study  also  makes  this  assumption  because 
the  nature  of  the  production  process  gives 
all  Indications  of  a  lack  of  economies  of 
scale. 

2.  Harberger  assumes  an  elasticity  of  one, 
Schwartzman  of  one  and  two.  and  Kamer- 
schen estimates  elasticities  for  the  various 
Industries.  For  the  present  study,  elasticity 
estimates  for  the  relevant  drug  have  been 
calculated. 

3.  All  three  studies  assume  the  Industries 
are  in  long-run  equilibrium  positions.  This 
is  also  necessary  In  the  present  study  to  in- 
sure that  prices  and  outputs  are  at  equilib- 
rium levels. 

4.  Studies  of  this  t>-pe  must  necessarily 
assume  that  whatever  redistribution  of  in- 
come occurs  is  not  a  welfare  loss.  This  as- 
sumption may  alternatively  be  stated  as  one 
which  provides  that  the  marginal  utility  of 
Income  Is  the  same  for  everyone  or  that  fiscal 
adjustments  -are  made  to  keep  everyone's 
money  Income  the  same.  This  Is  not  the  same 
assumption  that  Alfred  Marshall  made  when 
he  held  the  marginal  utility  of  money  con- 
stant.- Constancy  of  the  marginal  utility 
of  money  was  appropriately  criticized  by  Paul 
Samuelson  ^  and  was  shown  to  be  unneces- 
sary by  Winch  .=* 

5.  It  must  also  be  assumed  that  all  the  In- 
dustries are  producing  for  direct  consump- 
tion. L.  W.  McKenzle  has  shown  that  where 
intermediate  products  are  Involved  Hotel- 
ling's  formula  does  not  apply.-" 

6.  In  order  to  avoid  complexities  which 
would  be  Introduced  by  second  best  con- 
siderations. It  is  necessary  to  assume  that 
resource  mlsallocatlons  arising  from  exoge- 
nous factors  are  absent.  F.  M.  Scherer  has 
noted  that  second-best  considerations  are 
of  little  signiflcanec  in  the  prescription  drug 
Industry  because  of  Its  weak  Interdependence 
with  other  sectors  of  the  economy.-'" 

7.  Ten  of  the  other  assumptions  listed  by 
Kamerschen  had  to  be  introduced  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  profit  data  which  they  were  using. 
Since  profit  data  are  not  used  In  the  present 
study,  these  assumptions  do  not  need  to  be 
made  here. 

It  was  stated  above  that  production  con- 
ditions In  the  drug  Industry  Indicate  that 
approximately  constant  costs  are  present.  Tlie 
actual  costs  of  producing  ethical  drugs  is  a 
closely-guarded  trade  secret.  However,  the 
nature  of  the  production  process  and  the 
limited  volumes  In  which  Individual  drugs 
are  produced  give  definite  Indications  that 
constant  retunis  to  scale,  accompanied  by 
constant  costs,  are  present  in  a  large  part  of 
the  Industry's  production. 

The  two  leading  therapeutic  classes  by 
new  and  refill  prescription  sales  In  1968  were 
antibiotics  and  hormones.  In  that  order." 
Batch  methods  predominate  in  their  manu- 
facture. In  order  to  Increase  output,  the  firm 
must  add  one  or  more  fermentation  vats  and 
these  will  be  Identical  to  those  already  In 
use.  This  Implies  constant  returns  to  scale  -" 


On  the  basis  of  this  sort  of  Information,  It 
appears  that  constant  costs  are  present  to  a 
large  extent  In  the  drug  Industry.  This  ap- 
parent lack  of  economies  of  scale  leads  one 
to  the  conclusion  that  smaller  drug  firms 
face  approximately  the  same  costs  of  pro- 
duction that  the  larger  firms  do. 

The  market  for  a  particular  prescription 
drug  can  be  graphically  shown  as  that  of 
figure  1.  Figure  1(a)  shows  the  demand  and 
cost  conditions  facing  a  large  producer  sell- 
tag  a  specific  trade-name  drug.  Figure  1(b) 
depicts  the  demand  and  cost  conditions  fac- 
ing all  the  firms  which  sell  the  generic  ver- 
sion of  the  same  drug. 

The  conditions  of  demand  facing  the  pro- 
ducer of  a  trade-name  drug  Is  made  up  es- 
sentially of  two  components.  First,  there  are 
those  physicians  who  prescribe  by  trade 
name  thus  allowing  the  pharmacist  no  dis- 
cretion In  filling  the  prescription  (assum- 
ing an  antlsubstltutlon  law  Is  present)  re- 
gardless of  the  prices  of  generic  equivalents. 
Implicit  within  this  component  of  demand  Is 
that  a  group  of  consumers  will  have  their 
prescriptions  filled  regardless  of  the  price,  at 
least  In  the  portion  of  the  demand  curve 
under  consideration.  This  element  of  demand 
Is  represented  by  the  completely  Inelastic 
demand  curve  "'T,  In  Figure  1(a).  The  sec- 
ond component  of  the  demand  for  a  trade- 
name producer's  drug  Is  somewhat  more 
elastic.  This  element  Is  composed  of  price- 
conscious  physicians  and  of  institutions 
(such  as  some  hospitals)  who  purchase  their 
drugs  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bidding  or 
by  government  agencies  (e.g.,  the  Military 
Medical  Supply  Agency)  who  follow  a  similar 
procedure.  Consumers  of  the  drugs  who  fol- 
low such  alternatives  as  refusing  to  have 
their  prescriptions  filled  or  who  "shop 
around"  on  the  basis  of  price  would  con- 
tribute to  this  less  than  perfectly  inelastic 
portion  of  the  demand  curve.  This  compo- 
nent of  demand  Is  represented  by  'T„  In  Fig- 
ure Ka) .  As  a  result  of  these  two  coniponenis 
of  demand,  the  total  demand  for  a  trade- 
name producer's  drug  Is  shown  as  ''T,  -f 
'IT.  which  Is  the  horizontal  summation  of 
•'T;  and  'T. 

Since  the  cost  conditions  facing  the  trade- 
name producer  are  those  of  constant  costs 
long-run  marginal  cost  equals  long-run  aver- 
age costs.  The  curve  depicting  this  situation 
is  labeled  on  Figure  1(a)  asLMC  =  LAC. 

The  market  conditions  for  producers  who 
sell  the  same  drug  by  Its  generic  name  are 
pictured  In  Figure  Kb).  The  demand  curve 
facing  these  producers  is  downward-sloping 
to  the  right  and  is  labeled  d...  This  Is  very 
plausible  since.  If  a  drug  Is  prescribed  by 
generic  name,  the  pharmacist  can  dispense 
any  manufacturer's  version  of  the  drug  he 
chooses  a!;d  It  is  possible  that  he  will  dis- 
pense, at  least  to  some  extent,  on  the  basis 
of  price.  In  the  event  of  competitive  bidding, 
price  again  is  a  primary  factor  determining 
the  choice  of  a  particular  producer. 

Cost  conditions  for  generic  producers  have 
also  been  shown  to  Indicate  constant  costs 
with  long-run  marginal  cost  equalling  long- 
run  average  costs.  This  Is  labeled  LMC  -  LAC 
in  Figure  1(b).  Since  the  level  of  average 
costs  for  generic  producers  was  the  same  as 
that  faced  by  the  trade-name  producers,  the 
LMC  and  LAC  curves  on  both  graphs  are  at 
the  same  level. 

Since  conditions  which  approximate  pur4 
competition  are  present  in  the  market  for 
a  particular  generic  drug,  the  price  and  out- 
put levels  arc  determined  by  the  market 
forces  of  demand  and  supply.  As  Indicated 
on  Figure  l(bi,  the  price  of  the  generic  ver- 
sion of  the  drug  is  determined  as  P.»  which 
Is  equal  to  the  level  of  average  costs.  The 
output  of  all  generic  prodvicers  is  shown  as 
X..  Therefore,  the  equilibrium  price  level 
of  the  generic  drug  Is  equal  not  only  to  the 
average  costs  of  the  generic  producer,  but 
also  to  the  average  cost  level  of  the  trade- 
name producer.  The  level  of  average  costs 
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lor  the  tra4le-iuune  producer  Is.  therefore, 
also  Ubelcd  u  P«  on  Flgiire  1(a) 

The  price  and  output  levels  of  the  trade- 
name drug  are  determined  by  the  trade- name 
producer  In  the  usual  monopoly  fashion.  The 
marginal  revenue  curve  associated  with'  the 
trade- name  producer's  demand  curvjp  la 
drawn  In  Figure  1(a)  as  MRt.  Assuming  that 
the  trade-name  producer  Is  attempting  to 
maximize  profits,  he  will  equate  marginal 
revenue  with  long-riin  marginal  costs.  The 
price  and  output  levels  of  the  trade-name 
drug  are  thus  determined  to  be  Pt  and  xt, 
respectively. 

In  order  to  describe  the  welfare  loss  result- 
ing from  the  lack  of  competition  for  the  trade 
name  producer,  It  is  necessary  to  Indicate 
the  level  of  output  and  price  which  would 
prevail  for  the  trade-name  drug  If  the  Indus- 
try were  one  of  pure  competition.  If  the 
price  level  were  bid  down  to  the  competitive 
level.  It  would  equal  long-run  average  costs. 
Given  the  demand  conditions  facing  the 
trade-name  firm,  at  a  price  of  Pq  the  Indus- 
try would  sell  an  output  of  Xp.  Thus,  the 
resulting  welfare  loss  is  shown  as  the  area 
of  the  triangle  ABC  In  Figure  1(a). 

The  analysis  described  above  obviously  ap- 
plies when  there  Is  a  single  firm  producing 
the  trade-name  drug  and  there  are  many 
firms  producing  the  generic  version  of  the 
drug.  This  situation  is,  of  course,  only  pos- 
sible in  Instances  where  the  patent  on  a 
drug  has  expired  or  when  lower-cost  generic 
equivalents  are  available.  In  the  case  of  sev- 
eral drugs,  however,  even  though  the  patent 
has  expired,  there  still  remain  several  large 
producers  manufacturing  and  selling  the 
drug  under  a  trade  name.  In  this  study, 
when  there  are  two  or  more  large  firms  sell- 
ing different  trade-name  versions  of  a  single 
drug,  each  Is  considered  a  monopolist.  In  the 
presence  of  an  antlsubstltutlon  law,  this  ef- 
fectively Is  the  case. 

V.    THE    SAMPLE    DATA    AND    THE    WELTARB    LOSS 

The  data  collected  for  this  study  can  be 
separated  into  two  categories:  (1)  data  re- 
lating to  the  calculation  of  the  welfare  loss 
and  (2)  information  relating  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  antlsubstltutlon  law  in  sti- 
fling competition.  Both  types  of  data  were 
collected  via  mailed  questionnaires  to  phar- 
macists m  Oklahoma. 

The  drug  sample  consists  of  eight  drugs 
which  have  both  trade  and  generic  versions 
available.  The  eight  drugs  are  all  Impor- 
tant drugs.  In  terms  of  sales,  and  are  drawn 
from  the  top  ten  therapeutic  categories  by 
volume.  The  drugs,  their  therapeutic  cate- 
gories and  their  various  versions  are  listed 
in  Table  II. 
Table   II. — Generid'  versions  of  drugs   by 

therapeutic  category 
THEaAPEtrric  category  and  drugs  included  on 

SAMPLE 

1.  Antibiotics: 
Tetracycline  HCl  (250  mg) : 
Generic : 

Achromycin 

Achromycin-V 

Tetracyn 
Penicillin  G.  Potassium  (400,000  U) : 
Generic :  Ventids  V 

2.  Hormones: 
Dexamethaaone  (.75  mg) : 
Generic:  Decadron 

3.  Ataraxlcs: 
Meprobamate  (400  mg) : 
Generic: 

Equanil 

Meprospan 

MUtown 

4.  Analgesics: 

APC /codeine  ('/4  gr)' 

Generic:  Emplrln  Compound/codeine 

5.  Cardlovaecular  Preparations: 
Reserpine  (.25  mg) : 
Generic:  Serpaall 

Dlgoxln  (.25  mg) : 


Generic:  Lanoxin 

6.  Sedatives  and  Hypnotics: 

ChlOTal  Hydrate  {1%  gr) : 

Generic:  Noctec 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  every 
phannacy  in  Oklahoma  and  34.6  percent 
were  returned.  The  responses  were  reason- 
ably uniform  on  the  basis  of  size  of  com- 
munity, tjrpe  of  pharmacy  and  size  of  phar- 
macy. 

The  welfare  loss  estimates  required  mo- 
nopoly price  levels  and  marginal  cost  levels 
for  each  drug  and  the  quantities  of  each 
drug.  The  elasticities  for  each  trade-name 
drug  were  calculated  using  the  method  de- 
veloped by  Kamerschen  »  which  Is  the  recip- 
rocal of  the  Lemer  index  of  monopoly  power. 
Weighted-average  prices  paid  by  pharmacists 
were  calculated  for  each  drug  and  elasticity 
estimates  were  found.  The  elasticity  esti- 
mates are  listed  in  Table  ni  and  are  all 
greater  than  one  In  absolute  value. 

Table   III. — Elasticity  o/  demand   estimates 

for  the  sampled   trade-name  drugs 
Tetracycline:  Elasticity 

Achromycin    & J -1.387 

Achromycln-V ---   -3,608 

Meprobamate : 

Equanil -1.474 

Meprospan   —1.189 

Mlltown —1.465 

Digoxin:  Lanoxin —8.566 

Chloral  Hydrate:  Noctec —1.609 

Penicillin  G  Potassium:  Pentids —1.315 

Reserpine:  Serpasil —1.231 

Dexamethasone :   Decadrone —1.649 

APC  codeine:    Emplrln  codeine..   -165.227 

The  welfare  loss  estimates  calculated  from 
the  data  extrapolated  to  100  percent  of  the 
pharmacies  for  a  one-year  period  are  lis-ted 
in  Table  IV.  The  total  welfare  loss  arising 
from  these  eight  drugs  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately one  and  one-half  million  dollars  for 
one  year  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  This  rep- 
resents Just  over  100  percent  of  the  total  sales 
of  these  drugs  during  the  same  period.*'  In 
other  words,  the  estimated  welfare  loss  on 
these  drugs  is  larger  than  the  amount  Okla- 
homa consumers  actualy  spent  on  them.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  this  figure  does 
not  consider  any  welfare  loss  from  other 
trade-name  drugs  which  have  generic  equiv- 
alents available  or  that  arising  from  the 
many  drugs  which  are  still  under  patent 
and  thus  have  no  generic  equivalents  yet 
available.  It  is  also  only  the  estimated  loss  for 
a  single  state. 

Table  IV. — Oklahoma  welfare  loss  estimates 

for  1  month  from  the  sample  of  pharmacies 

I  In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Tetracycline : 

Achromycin  and  Achromycln-V —  6.119 

Tetracyn .367 

Meprobamate : 

EquanU 13.540 

Meprospan   3.359 

Mlltown 4.645 

Dlgoxln:  Lanoxin .113 

Chloral  Hydrate:  Noctec .389 

Penicillin  G  Potassium:   Pentids 5.334 

Reserpine:  Serpasil- 4.458 

Dexamethasone:    Decadron 2.592 

APC/codelne    Emplrln/codelne .009 

Total    40.923 

VI.  ETTECTIVZNESS  OP  THE  ANTISUBSTITCTION 
LAW 

.Whether  or  not  elimination  of  the  antl- 
substltutlon law  would  bring  about  price 
competition  among  different  manufacturers' 
versions  of  a  particular  drug  depends  upon  a 
number  of  factors.  If  the  antlsubstltutlon 
law  were  eliminated,  each  prescription  for  a 
drug,  whether  it  was  written  by  generic  or 
trade  name,  could  be  considered  a  generic 


prescription  since  the  pharmacist  could  fill 
the  prescription  with  any  manufacturera' 
version  of  the  drug  he  chose. 

Infcffmatlon  was  therefore  ccdlected  with 
regard  tothe  attitudes  of  pharmacists  in  fill- 
ing prescriptions.  Some  of  the  questions  asked 
of  pharmacists  are  shown  in  Table  V.  First, 
if  a  pharmacist  received  a  generic  prescrip- 
tion, would  he  fill  it  with  the  lowest-priced 
drug?  Essentially,  the  attitude  being  investi- 
gated here  Is  whether  or  not  pharmacists 
consider  the  price  of  a  drug  when  dispens- 
ing it  to  a  consiuner.  The  responses  to  this 
question  are  listed  in  Table  VI (a).  Of  the 
pharmacists  who  responded  to  this  question, 
38  percent  answered  that  they  would  dis- 
pense the  lowest-priced  drug  on  a  generic 
prescription.  There  were  48  percent  who  re- 
sponded that  they  would  not  dispense  the 
lowest-priced  drug.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  14  percent  entered  as  a  response  that 
it  would  depend  upon  what  the  lowest-priced 
drug  was.  Their  responses  were,  in  general, 
that  they  would  dispense  the  lowest-priced 
drug  consistent  with  what  they  considered 
to  be  acceptable  quality.  Many  stated  that 
generic  versions  of  a  drug  produced  by  "re- 
putable" manufacturers  would  be  of  accept- 
able quality.  If  this  group  is  added  to  those 
who  would  dispense  the  lowest-priced  drug,  ^ 
the  total  is  brought  to  52  percent  which  is 
a  majority  of  the  pharmacists  surveyed. 

Table  V — AttitudinaZ  questions  asked  of 
pharmacists 

1.  If  you  were  given  a  prescription  which 
was  wrltteta  by  generic  name,  would  you  fill 
it  with  the  lowest-priced  drug? 

Tea .  No . 

Why  or  why  not? . 

2.  Would  you  always  fill  a  generic  prescrip- 
tion with  a  trade-name  drug? 

Yes .  No . 

Why  or  why  not? .» 

3.  If  you  were  given  a  prescription  for  a 
trade-name  drug  and  if  it  was  legal  to  sub- 
stitute a  lower-priced  generic,  would  you  do 
so? 

Yes .  No . 

Why  or  why   not? . 

4.  In  those  drugs  which  are  usually  pre- 
scribed by  trade  name  but  also  have  generic 
equivalents,  does  your  Inventory  include  the 
generic  equivalent? 

Always- 


rooixMtes  at  end  of  article. 


Usually- 
Seldom- 
Never — 


Table  VI. — Pharmacists'  respotues  to  a' 
generic  prescription 

LOWEST-PRICED    DRUG    ON    A    GENERIC 
PRESCRIPTION 

Percent  of 
Response :  pharmacists 

Yea 38 

No  . 48 

Depends 1* 

Total   100 

TRAOE-NAME   DRUG   ON    A   GENERIC   PRESCRIPTION 

Percent  of 
pharmacists 

27 

73 


Response: 

Yes 

No 


Total 100 

A  related  question,  asked  of  pharmacists, 
pertained  to  whether  or  not  they  would  al- 
ways dispense  a  trade-name  drug  when  given 
a  prescription  written  by  generic  name.  This 
question  measures,  to  some  degree,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  promotional  efforts  of  the 
large,  trade-name  manufacturers.  The  re- 
sponses are  listed  In  Table  VI(b).  Of  the  re- 
spondents to  this  question,  only  27  percent 
of  the  pharmacists  Indicated  that  they  would 
always  dispense  a  trade-name  drug  when 
banded  a  generic  prescription.  On  the  other 
hand,  73  percent  of  the  pharmacists  stated 
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that  they  would,  at  least  in  some  cases,  die-  inventories  to  shown   in  Table  VII (b).   Of  chemical  name  describes  the  molecular  com- 

pense  a  generic  version  of  a  drug.  A  variety  the  pharmacists  responding  to  this  question.  poeiUon  of  the  drug.  The  generic  name  is 

of  reasons  were  listed  for  doing  so,  including:  only  one  stated  that  be  always  had  the  ge-  the  so-called  common  name  of  the  drug  and 

lower   prices    confidence   in  the   quality   of  nerlc  equivalent  for  a  trade-name  drug  in  is  the  official  name  which  is  listed  in  the 

eenerlc  drugs   and  profitability.  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  only  6  percent  re-  VS.  Pharmacopoeia.  Finally,  some  drug  firms 

The    most  'impOTtant    question    asked   of  sponded  that  they  never  stocked  generically  assign  a  trade-name  to  the  drug  which  is 

Dharmacists  for  the  purpose  of  this  study  equivalent   drugs.   The   "usually"   and   "sel-  peculiar  to  a  single  manufacturer   To  use  a 

related    to   the    willineness    and    ability    (rf  dom"    responses   were   reasonably    cloee,    38  non-prescriptiwi  drug  example,  the  chemi- 

pharmacists.  in  the  a^nce  of  an  antlsub-  percent  reporting  that  they  usually  had  a  cal  name  of  a  particular  drug  is  aoetylsali- 

Ttitutlon    Uw,    to    substitute    lower-priced  generic  equivalent  in  stock  and  55  percent  cyllc  acid.  Its  generic  name  is  asptnn  and 

generic  version  of  drugs  for  higher-priced,  stating    that    they    seldom    did.    Currently  a  manufacturer  might  assign  a  trade  name 

tradP-name  drues  called  for  on  a  prescription  then,  many  pharmacies  do  not  stock  generic  to  the  drug  of    Aspel. 

^fTwe^leS^  doso    ra^  equivalents  and  could  not  substitute  even  '  US.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 

iholiT  in  -Se  vn(a)    bfthe  ph^Slsts  "It  were  legal  to  do  so.  Welfare,  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs: 

r^^cine^o  the  aieitlon  of  ^Ul^e^  to  The  resjSnses  to  all  of  the  above  questions  The  Drug  Makers  and  the  Drug  Distributors 

3S  58  *JerS?t   a°^wer^   3^e1  asked  of  p'JTarmacists  indicated  that  the  anti-  ( Wa^lngton,  D.C.,  1969) .  p.  9. 

would  not  substnute  one  brand  of  a  drug  on  substitution  law  is  quite  effective  in  block-  ;ifjf  • 

r prescription  written  for  another  brand  of  mg  competition  among  different  brands  of  'Oklahoma  Session  Laws,   1961.  Title  58, 

th»  «.mA  ririicT  iini«ii  It  WM  first  anoroved  a  single  drug.  A  summary  evaluation  of  the  Chap.  8,  Section  21. 

hv  t^oh^ JaT^^th  thrph^s^cianTIp-  responses  of  pharmaciste  lists  the  following  » Statement  of  Newell  Stewart,  Executive 

by  the  physician.  With  the  physicians  ap-  j    r-^ant  findines •  Vice-President,      National      Pharmaceutical 

fr,'^ort^'~m^nln^  nLXc'^ts^'If^i!  (T)  Mo^t  pSacists  will  not  always  dls-  Council.  Inc.    in  VS.  Senate.  Committee  on 

/J^-.?fJS^th.T^hiv^wo^  i^  mc^sfc^I^  P«^  »  trade-name  drug  upon  receiving  a  the  Judlcary,  Subcommlte  on  Anti-trust  and 

cent  stated  that  they  wou^d  in  most  cases  ^^ption    which    la    written    by    generic  Monopoly,  Hearings,  Administered  Prices  in 

freely  substitute  grands  of  drugs,  llie  re-  V          f            pharmacists  apparently  think  the  Drug  Industry.  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1960. 

mainlng  8  percent  of  the  pharmacists  said  ^^^^'^ean^^' ^a^^'^^^lfon  generically  p.  8285-i288. 

that  they  would  sometimes  substltu^  de-  ''^J^^'^'^^^^^g^  ^,rom  a  qu^ity  standpoint  "^  '  Statement  of  Dr.  August  H.  Groeschel,  As- 
pending  upon  their  professional  afsessment  ^  one-half  (42  percent)  of  the  soclate  Director,  The  New  York  Hospital,  New 
of  the  alternative  brands  of  the  drug  avail-  p^^^'^^^^^  surveyed  would,  if  given  the  le-  York  in  VS.  Senate.  Administered  Prices  .  .  .. 
*°'*-  gal  opportunity,  substitute  lower-priced  ge-  p.  11576. 

Table  VII. — Pharmacists'  responses  on  ^erlc  equivalents  upon  receiving  a  prescrlp-  ">Ibid.,  p.  Iff. 

generic  equivalents  jjou  ^^rltten  by  trade  name.  This  would,  un-  "Ibid.,  p.  11714. 

WILLINGNESS  TO  suBSTTTUTE  doubtedly.  foster  price  competition  at  the  re-  "  Robert  A.  Hardt,  Journal  of  the  American 

Percent  of  tail  or  pharmacy  level  and  thus  encourage  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Practical  Phar- 

T?*imon«.-                                           vharmacisii  other    pharmacists    to    substitute    different  macy    Edition.    XVUI.    February.    1967     re- 

K«|P^n*«-                                          pnarmactsts  ^^^^^*'^j  ^^^^  produced  in  V.S.  Senate.  Administered  Pnces 

Ko     ' ' ' 58  (3)   Over  one-half  of  the  pharmacists  re PP-  11758-11760.  ^      ,    „ 

Som^tTm;^ 8  spending   seldom   or   never   presently   stock  "  Exhibit    405    of    SUtement    of    Newell 

tsomeumes    - o  ^^^^^^^  Equivalent  drugs.  Since  the  pharSia-  Stewart  in  U.  S.  Senate,  Administered  Prices 

Total                   -       -                            100  cists'  demand  for  drugs  is  derived  from  Xbe  ...,p.  11802. 

^==^=  prescriptions  they  receive.   It  would  be  ex-  '•  Ibid.,  p.  11807. 

STOCK  OF  GENERIC  EQUIVALENTS  pected  that  elimination  of  the   antlsubsti-  l^  i?"*o  ^iilliha    "The  Impact  of  Brand 

*    J  tution  law  would  have  a  significant  impact  "  «•  O    Keaersna.     ine  impact  oi  orana 

Percent  of  ^^  ^^^  pharmacisU'  demands.  Pharmacists.  Name  Prescription   Products  on   the   Tradl- 

Response:                                           pharmacUts  ^  the  absence  of  an  antlsubstltutlon  law.  tional  Practices  of  High  Prescription  Volume 

Al'^^ys    °  could  stock  only  those  manufacturers'  ver-  Pharmacies  in  Northern  New  Jersey:  A  Study 

UsuaUy    38  ^j^^^  ^^  ^  ^         ^j^^^  ^j^^y  desired.  Therefore,  of  the  Brand  Name  vs.  Generic  Name  Pre- 

Seldom    55  ^.^^  present  nature  of  pharmacists'  Invento-  scription  Product  Problem"   (unpub.  Ph.  D. 

Never   6  rles  could  be  substantially  altered  and  need  dissertation.  New  Yerk  University.  1964).  p. 

-.  ,                                                          „-  not   be   a  discouraging   factor   in  proposing  38.                           .^     ..  .      ^  „ 

^°^    — -     83  that  elimination  or  revision  of  the  antlsub-  '' UJ3.  Senate.  Administered  Prices  ....  p. 

Reasons    given    by    the    pharmacists    who  stitutlon  law  would  engender  price  competi-  11699.                           ...      *   ti     wi.     r^ 

would  not  substitute  were  mainly  twofold,  tlon  among  various  brands  of  a  single  drug.  '*  U.S.    Department  of   Health    Education 

First,  they  did  not  trust  generic  manufac-  vn.   conclusions  nrf„,'^rh^'^;  jT;Lf  nn%^l7              '^      " 

turers'  products   and,   therefore    would  not  .^.^^  ^,,,„,  ^.^  ^  ^^,^^,,,  ^  ,  ,,,^,,  '''"S^'m   p^aa'"^''  "^"^  '^ 

s^oTd^rthe^eTtthfchoi^ori°pa^^^^^  ""  -tlsubstltutlon  laws  is  considerable   In  =.  ^d  d.'^Harberger.  "Monopoly  &  Re- 

r^ul^turer's  ver^fon  of  ^d^e  wm  to  b^  ^'^^^  °^  '^^  ^""^  ^^"^  ^^^  estimations  of  this  source  Allocation,"  American  Economic  Re- 

^e  b^  the  phvs^ian  and  th7v  w^ld^not  ^^""^^  *"  ^°'"  '"'=*'  *  "'"*"  '^^P'"  °^  "^^F  ^ietc.  XLIV  (1954).  p.  77,  David  Kamerschen, 

^stion  that  chow  '''"^  ^"<=*^  *  ^'^^^  **^"°''  **'  *^*  country.  To  -An  Estimation  of  the   Welfare  Losses'  from 

Ph«r^«rit\  wh«  ct«t«i  t>,of  tv,A„  „^„iH  recommend    repeal    of    all    antlsubstltutlon  Monopoly  In  the  American  Economy."  West- 

Pharmacists  who  stated  that  they  would  j^^,  ^^uld  border  on  irresponsibility.  It  is  em  Economic  Journal.  IV   (1966),  pp.  221- 

sometlmes  or  most  of  the  time   substitute  rather   recommended   that  the   language  of  236    and  David  Schwartzman.  "The  Burden 

It^nn^iU^Z^u^Z  ^r'^H.fl^^iL^^!  **^°^  '"^^  ^  '^'**  ^"'=*'  '^"^  *  pharmacist  ^f  Monopoly."  Journal  of  Political  Economy. 

reasons  that  were  listed  for  dispensing  the  clearly  has  the  opportunity  to  exercise  his  lxvhi  (1960)    p  627 
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Product  Price  Elasticities,"  Metroeconomica. 
XVII.  p.  103. 

"It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  P,. 
must  be  three  times  P,.,  for  this  over  100 
percent  of  sales  welfare  loss  to  occur  on  a 
drug.  See  Appendix  to  "The  Welfare  Effects 
of  an  Antlsubstltution  Law  in  Pharmacy  on 
the  State  of  Oklahoma"  (unpublished  Ph.  D. 
dissertation,  Oklahoma  State  University, 
1972). 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bitsiness?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels  may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered  . 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICII.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  H.R. 
15495,  which  the  clerk  will  please  read 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  n'aval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations In  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antlballistlc  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  comp)onent  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe) 
No.  1336.  The  time  on  that  amendment 
is  limited  to  5  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe i  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Stennisi  . 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

On  page  12,  line  6.  strike  out  $3,165,200.- 
000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,866,200.- 
OOO". 

On  page  12.  between  l^nes  15  and  16,  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sec.  102.  None  of  the  fund.?  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  any  items  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  CVN-70  nuclear 
attack  aircraft  carrier." 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask  that  it 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  reporting 
this  legislation  strongly  supported  the 
authorization  request  of  $299  million  to 
fund  long  leadtime  components  for  the 
CVN-70,  the  fourth  nuclear  carrier  in 
our  Navy  fleet.  The  ship  will  ultimately 
carrj'  a  price  tag  of  nearly  $1  billion.  This 
cost  figure  is  before  the  important  addi- 
tion of  expensive  F-14  airplanes  and 
manpower.  I  believe  that  this  important 
issue  should  be  brought  before  the  full 
Senate  for  consideration. 

The  issue,  as  so  ably  put  forth  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Stennis)  is  whether  we  will  be 
assured  modernity  for  the  U.S.  carrier 
fleet  by  1980.  I  do  not  question  that  the 
CVN-70  will  be  the  most  modem  carrier 
in  the  world,  nor  that  she  will  be  well 
sailed  and  effective  in  the  best  tradition 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

However,  I  do  disagree  with  the  chair- 
man and  many  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  many  Navy  officers 
on  the  question  of  whether  the  carrier 
will  be  the  backbone  of  a  powerful  Navy 
in  the  1970's  and  1980's.  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  there  are  mdl-e  important 
priorities  for  maintaining  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  the  high  seas. 

Carriers  are  useful  as  mobile  airfields 
for  conflicts  such  as  we  are  now  engaged 
in  in  Vietnam.  They  show  our  colors 
around  the  world,  heralding  our  presence. 
But,  carriers  are  extremely  costly  and, 
more  important,  very  vulnerable.  In 
times  of  all-out  war  our  carriers  would  be 
prime  targets  for  several  weapons  in  our 
adversary's  arsenal. 

In  short,  to  spend  so  much  money  on 
the  CVN-70  to  accomplish  the  sea  con- 
trol duties  set  forth  Ijy  the  chairman 
seems  a  great  waste.  I  am  talking  about 
cost-effectiveness. 

It  certainly  is  not  in  keeping  with  what 
I  feel  our  foreign  commitments  will  be 
by  the  time  the  CVN-70  is  conimissioned. 

The  President's  Guam  doctrine  does 
not  call  for  the  addition  of  more  expen- 
sive fleet  of  carriers  with  sophisticated 
airplanes  and  nearly  5,000  men.  Instead, 
the  President  proposes  to  assist  our  al- 
lies with  material  aid  rather  than  inter- 
vention. This  requires  the  United  States 
to  be  able  to  control  sealanes  and  there- 
by be  able  to  utilize  them  to  give  that 
vital  support  to  our  allies.  In  that  sea 
control  role,  the  aircraft  carrier  is  far 
less  effective  than  the  attack  submarines 
and  missile-launching  surface  ships  de- 
veloped by  our  adversaries  for  just  this 
sea  control  purpose.  They  have  worked 
hard  to  achieve  nuclear  parity  with  the 
United  States.  They  have  worked  equally 
hard  since  1962  to  develop  a  sea  control 
capability  to  hinder  our  ability  to  project 
aircraft  carrier  force.  We  must  face  up 
to  this  challenge  in  the  sea  control  role 
by  using  our  naval  resources  wisely  on 
ships  and  submarines  designed  for  the 
sea  control  role  rather  than  buying  an- 
other aircraft  carrier  which  is  only  mar- 
ginally good  for  this  purpose. 

Because  of  the  factors  I  have  just  de- 
scribed to  you  I  oppose  the  carrier  when 
It  was  considered  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  My  opposition  con- 
tinues  unabated.    On   Monday   of   this 


week  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 

strike  the  necessary  funds  from  the  mili- 
tary procurement  ^111  to  provide  the  long 
leadtime  moneys  for  the  CVN-70. 

When  we  are  striving  to  achieve  a 
realistic  defense  budget,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  pure  folly  to  ask  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers to  bear  the  cost  of  the  carrier  when 
there  are  valid  reasons  for  scrapping  the 
program  altogether,  or  at  least  to  delay 
the  initial  funding. 

First,  it  is  obvious  to  even  the  most  un- 
sophisticated students  of  naval  logistics 
that  carriers  are  extremely  vulnerable 
and  indefensible  targets  in  this  era  of 
sophisticated  submarines  and  missile- 
launching  surface  ships. 

Second,  many  of  the  roles  assigned  to 
the  carrier  in  the  overall  defense  policy 
can  be  equally  served  or  better  served  by 
other  weapons  systems  such  as  attaojt 
submarines,  missile-launching  destroy- 
ers, and  the  proposed  sea  control  ship. 

Further,  if  I  understand  correctly  the 
function  of  this  carrier  within  the  over- 
all parameters  of  our  naval  defense  pol- 
icy objective,  our  present  carrier  capa- 
bilities will  provide  for  the  force  level 
deemed  adequate  by  Secretary  Laird. 

In  addition  to  the  initial  costs,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  realistically  appraise  what 
the  operational  costs  of  the  CVN-70  car- 
rier will  be.  We  are  talking  about  an 
initial  cost  of  $299  million  for  long-lead- 
time  items  of  this  carrier.  Present  esti- 
mates of  total  construction  costs  are  in 
the  $1  billion  level.  Who  knows  what  that 
figure  will  actually  be  when  proposed 
construction  starts? 

I  say  this  with  due  regard  for  the 
tremendous  cost  overruns  that  we  have 
experienced  in  almost  every  branch  of 
military  construction. 

Operating  costs  over  the  life  of  this 
carrier,  fully  outfitted,  range  as  high  as 
an  astronomical  $8  billion  when  the  op- 
erating costs  of  a  total  carrier  air  wing 
are  cranked  into  the  equation. 

Finally,  I  stand  opposed  to  this  item  in 
the  fiscal  year  1973  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  for  two  more  vei-y  basic 
fundamental  reasons.  One,  we  will  not 
prejudice  our  defense  posture  by  not  pro- 
ceeding on  this  item  at  this  time. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  this  same 
item  was  passed  over  last  year  because 
it  was  deemed  that  it  would  not  preju- 
dice our  defense  posture  if  it  was  passed 
over  that  year;  and  I  suggest  it  would 
not  be  prejudicial  if  it  were  passed  over 
this  year.  To  merely  delay  this  for  1  year 
will  not  cause  irreparable  harm.  The 
second  basic  obvious  reason  is  that,  un- 
like other  i.ssues  which  we  will  consider 
later,  aircraft  carriers  are  not  part  of 
our  nuclear  deterrent. 

For  all  of  the  above  reasons  I  submit 
that  this  body  would  be  well  advised  to 
seriously  consider  the  deletion  of  this 
item  from  the  militai-y  procurement  bill 
now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon;  I  was  conferring  with  my  staff 
member. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  have  completed  my 
statement. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  I  see.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  is  allotted  to  each  side, 
please? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  and 
one-half  hours  to  either  side. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  now  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

I  want  to  warn  my  colleagues,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  have  a  further  chance  when 
there  are  more  of  them  here,  that  in  my 
opinion  this  is  a  highly  important  mat- 
ter. It  is  not  just  another  carrier  to  please 
someone.  There  has  been  a  definite  mile- 
stone ps^sed  in  the  way  of  a  decision  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  to  how 
many  carriers  we  should  have  beginning 
in  the  1980's  and  for  that  decade,  unless 
something  extraordinary  happens  to 
change  the  plan.  That  decision  involves 
a  sizable  r^uction  in  the  total  number 
of  carriers  that  we  have  now  from  15 
down  to  12.  That  is  a  20-percent  reduc- 
tion, with  attendaiit  savings  in  the  cost 
of  operation.  It  involves  a  new  pattern 
of  planning  as  to  the  role  and  operation 
of  the  carriers. 

Since  I  have  been  honored  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  chairman  of  this  committee, 
I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about  this 
question  of  the  carriers,  how  many  we 
need,  and  how  many  new  ones,  if  any, 
will  be  needed.  There  was  a  carrier  in  the 
bill  in  calendar  year  1969,  and  it  went 
out  on  the  idea  of  a  future  study.  I  was  a 
member  of  that  study  group.  Then  in 
1970  and  1971,  there  was  not  a  firm,  def- 
inite, unequivocal  item  in  the  budget  for 
a  carrier.  ?  objected,  and  said  I  did  not 
favor  proceeding  unless  the  President 
firmly  and  Anally  made  the  request  and 
said  "I  need  it,"  or  the  equivalent. 

During^hat  period,  there  has  been  no 
decision  about  how  many  carriers  we 
would  settle  on  for  the  future,  but  some- 
thing new  has  happened,  and  that  was 
that  the  decision  has  now  been  made,  and 
has  been  outlined  publicly  by  Mr.  Laird: 
Twelve  carriers  only  for  the  1980's  and 
beyond,  barring  some  extraordinary 
event. 

That  cleared  the  atmosphere  in  a  great 
many  ways.  I  am  glad  that  he  could  see 
fit  to  make  this  reduction,  but  it  under- 
scores, in  my  opinion,  in  every  possible 
way,  that  if  we  are  only  to  have  12,  then 
we  must  be  certain  that  those  12  incor- 
porate all  or  virtually  all  the  modernity 
that  there  is  available — certainly  that  the 
newest  ones  must  carry  all  the  advan- 
tages of  technology  and  expertise  capa- 
bilities, not  only  as  to  their  own  power 
but  in  all  the  things  that  make  the  car- 
rier the  remarkable  instrumentality  in 
the  military  world  that  it  is. 

So  I  based  my  argument,  and  I  think 
the  committee  based  its  opinion,  in  rec- 
ommending a  carrier  strictly  on  that 
basic  concept  of  a  modern  carrier  fleet 
for  the  1980's. 

If  that  concept  is  bought,  I  respectfully 
say  that  most  of  the  argument  is  over; 
because  without  starting  another  one 
now  that  is  comparable  to  the  two  we  al- 
ready are  building — and  they  will  be 
coming  off  in  their  time — we  would  have 
a  fljcet  that  was  not  up  to  par  or  up  to  the 
capabilities  we  could  have.  I  make  very 
urgent  the  vital  need  for  as  many  as  pos- 
sible with  the  utmost  modernity. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  there 
have  been  many  arguments,  about  the 
place  of  the  carrier.  I  do  not  challenge 


the  ability  of  anyone  to  make  a  Judgment 
with  respect  to  that.  But  let  us  just  con- 
sider the  matter  a  little.  They  say  that 
a  carrier  just  would  not  last  in  a  nuclear 
war.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  anything  is 
going  to  last  that  is  in  the  area  where  the 
nuclear  weapcms  hit.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  whether  it  is  a  carrier  or 
whatever,  because  the  atmosphere  will 
be  saturated,  and  for  other  reasons.  Still, 
it  would  be  more  probable  that  carriers 
could  avoid  being  hit. 

I  will  pass  that  for  the  time  being  and 
go  to  a  conventional  war.  That  is  all  we 
have  ever  had  so  far,  except  the  few  min- 
utes at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

We  would  have  these  six  carriers — 
these  moving  airfields,  and  that  is  what 
they  are — of  the  Essex  class,  that  is  the 
World  War  n  carrier,  plus  those  that  are 
more  modem.  I  will  refer  to  the  record 
about  conventional  wars  and  what  the 
carriers  have  done  and  their  survivabil- 
ity. I  am  not  talking  at  random  now.  I  am 
talking  about  things  that  have  happened 
and  what  I  have  concluded  over  the 
years.  J 

Coming  now  to  the  cold  war,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  single  weapon  has  as 
much  of  a  deterring  effect  and  a  con- 
stractive  effect,  all  put  together,  as  a  car- 
rier. I  believe  the  fact  that  a  carrier  can 
be  shifted  from  place  to  place,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  from  sea  to  sea;  that  a 
carrier  can  be  alined  with  other  weap- 
onry, and  they  can  be  alined  with  each 
other,  going  from  one  trouble  spot  to  the 
other  <Hi  the  shortest  notice,  is  well 
known.  It  is  a  deterrent  effect  that  oper- 
ates day  and  night  among  all  the  in- 
formed people  who  are  in  control  of  the 
governments  all  over  the  world.  I  think 
it  has  been  an  amazing  influence  since 
World  War  n. 

I  am  talking  about  the  activities  in  a 
conventional  war — just  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  them,  have  improved  them, 
hav%^  improved  the  planes  that  go  i^lth 
them.  Now,  right  now,  this  minute,  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  in  that  area  of  the 
world,  carriers  are  the  most  powerful 
single  factor,  day  and  night,  with  respect 
to  deterrence.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  at  this  minute,  in  a  conventional 
war.  President  Nixcm  has  recently  moved 
them  into  acticai  there,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  them.  Five  were  there  within 
a  very  few  hours.  With  all  their  expertise 
and  the  avionics,  they  have  been  carry- 
ing on  in  a  splendid  way.  The  way  those 
planes  have  been  coming  and  going,  they 
have  been  very  effective,  and  they  have 
had  a  very  low  rate  of  loss.  Very  few 
planes  operating  from  the  carriers  have 
been  lost,  in  this  day  of  radar  and  re- 
lated equipment.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
to  search  for  a  better  illustration  in  this 
troubled  time. 

We  can  go  back  to  World  War  n. 
when  we  did  not  lose  a  carrier  to  land- 
based  air.  We  may  hear  a  great  deal 
In  this  debate  about  the  vulnerability 
of  the  carrier.  Let  us  remember  that  we 
never  have  lost  a  carrier  since  World 
War  II.  We  were  up  against  a  very  for- 
midable Navy  in  World  War  II.  Through- 
out that  war.  we  never  lost  a  carrier  to 
land-based  air. 

This  carrier.  CVN-70,  would  be  the 
most  modern  of  all.  The  equipment,  the 


nerve  center,  the  avionics,  and  so  forth, 
add  up  to  an  ability  to  protect  itself 
much  better  than  the  Essex  class,  the 
World  War  n  carrier.  The  modem  car- 
riers have  a  far  better  chance  to  survive 
in  conventional  war,  and  even  in  nu- 
clear w^r,  than  they  have  had  hereto- 
fore. 

The  Navy  was  very  positive,  under  se- 
vere cross-examination,  that  if  the  car- 
rier cannot  survive,  no  other  ship  can 
survive.  I  have  concluded  that  that  is 
correct.  Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  invul- 
nerability. But  if  the  carrier  cannot  sur- 
vive, no  other  ship  can  survive;  and  as 
long  as  we  have  those  carriers  and  they 
survive,  it  increases  tremendously  the 
chances  for  the  other  ships  to  survive. 
We  will  not  have  any  contest  over  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
making  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  not  only  carriers  but  in  particular  a 
nuclear-powered  carrier  at  this  time. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  opposition  to 
the  carriers  comes,  apparently,  from 
three  sources:  First,  from  people  who 
are  against  war,  anyway,  and  apparently 
believe  that  if  we  did  not  have  any 
weapons,  evei-ybody  else  would  throw 
theirs  down.  That  has  hardly  been 
proven  by  the  pages  of  history.  Another 
group  opposes  carriers  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  be  vulnerable  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  war,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  they  would  be.  Evei-ything 
would  be  vulnerable  in  a  nuclear  war, 
including  the  Capitol  itself.        ' 

But,  by  far,  the  greater  part  of  the 
opposition  to  the  carriers  seems  to  come 
from  those  who  are  opposed  to  a  nuclear 
fueled  carrier.  They  believe  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  have  an  oil  burning 
carrier  than  one  which  is  fueled  by  nu- 
clear engines. 

I  have  observed  that  a  nuclear  pow- 
ered carrier  really  runs  circles  around 
those  which  are  fueled  wth  conventional 
fuel,  we  might  say. 

But  something  else  enters  the  picture : 
A  nuclear-powered  carrier  requires  nu- 
clear-powered escort  ships,  frigates.  I 
think  they  used  to  use  destroyers.  We 
call  them  frigates.  They  are  not  as  large 
as  a  destroyer.  They  protect  the  carriers 
so  well  that  nothing  less  than  a  nuclear 
bomb  would  be  likely  to  destroy  or  crip- 
ple the  cari'ier  itself  now. 

This  campaign  that  is  going  on  against 
nuclear  powered  ships  has  gc«ie  into 
other  countries.  There  seem  to  be  forces 
encouraging  other  countries  to  deny  nu- 
clear powered  U.S.  ships  the  right  to 
enter  their  ports.  Of  course,  I  have  to 
admit  that  a  nuclear-powered  ship  does 
not  go  into  a  foreign  port  and  buy  enor- 
mous qul&ntities  of  oil,  which  would  not 
only  yield  a  good  profit  to  the  country 
but  also  the  companies  that  provided 
the  oil. 

This  opposition  apparently  extends 
•also  to  the  nuclear  powered  submarine 
because  the  nuclear  powered  submarine 
and  pai-ticularly  the  proposed  Trident 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  foreign 
bases.  It  would  have 'a  range  great 
enough  and  a  cruising  power  strong 
enough  so  that,  if  necessary,  it  could 
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operate  entirely  from  our  own  ports.  It 
would  not  be  dependent  upon  any  other 
counti-y.  It  certainly  would  not  detract 
from  our  defenses  in  the  least. 

Until  we  are  assuied  that  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  other  war,  I  feel 
that  while  we  do  not  have  to  have  an 
overwhelming  superiority  over  otlier  na- 
tions, we  do  have  to  have  at  least  an 
adequate  force. 

The  nuclear  powered  Navy,  in  my 
opinion,  has  done  more  to  prevent  a 
third  world  war  than  any  other  factor 
in  our  entire  Military  Establishment,  and 
in  saying  that  I  am  not  attempting  to 
downgrade  the  Air  Force,  the  Army,  or 
the  Mai-ines  in  the  least,  because  they 
certainly  are  necessary,  too.  But,  as  a 
deterrent,  the  nuclear  powered  subma- 
rine I  think,  has  been  the  greatest  fac- 
tor. 

I  just  do  not  like  to  see  a  campaign 
going  on  to  require  us  to  build  less  effec- 
tive naval  ships  when  other  countries 
are  not  so  hampered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  on  that  point  for  one  comment,  I 
am  certainly  glad  to  hear  the  Senator's 
statement.  His  testimony  is  worth  a  great 
deal.  The  Senator  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  About  15  years. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  15  years  at  least, 
and  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  Foreign  Relations, 
too.  4, 

He  has  an  amazing  background  there 
of  hard  experience  and  is  a  man  that 
makes  the  hard  decisions.  He  does  not 
shun  them.  I  am  very  much  impressed 
with  what  he  said.  I  have  been  there  with 
him  in  many  of  the  conferences. 

One  thing  I  look  back  on  as  a  mistake 
that  I  made,  and  an  outstanding  one, 
was  when  we  had  the  contest  as  to 
whether  one  of  the  carriers  would  be 
nuclear  powered  or  not.  I  voted  against 
nuclear  power.  I  believe  the  carrier  was 
the  John  F.  Kennedy,  was  it  not?  I  have 
lived  to  regret  that  mistake  greatly.  It 
was  a  mistake.  I  was  not  convinced, 
though,  then,  as  I  am  now.  It  is  one  of  the 
12  carriers  we  referred  to.  If  it  had  nu- 
clear power  it  would  be  worth  so  mucli 
more. 

So  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  to  urge  iiim  to  speak  on, 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  plenty  of  uses 
for  all  the  oil  that  the  world  is  ever  likely 
to  produce — maybe  over  the  next  10.  or 
even  50  years:  but  if  we  can  consei-ve 
that  very  valuable  resource — I  •  do  not 
downgrade  the  petroleum  industry  in  any 
way,  in  fact  they  are  verj*  effective,  and 
effective  also  in  world  affairs.  In  some  in- 
stances, I  believe  they  have  prevented 
bloodshed  in  certain  countries  of  the 
world.  In  one  or  two  instances,  I  think" 
that  they  may  have  been  responsible 
for  it. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  SAXBE.  I  just  do  not  like  being 
lumped  Into  three  general  classes  here. 
As  the  Senator  says,  the  opposition  stems 
from  three  classes,  one  of  which  applies 
to  my  position. 

Certainly  I  am  a  supporter  of  nuclear- 
powered  vessels.  We  have  16  carriers  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  Navy  wants  12 
caniers,  which  they  say  they  do,  under 
the  life  of  12  carriers,  including  Midway 
on  which  we  spent  $200  million  to  mod- 
ernize, we  do  not  have  to  get  into  pro- 
curement on  any  other  carrier  to  keep 
the  12  caiTiers  going  until  1977. 

The  Russians,  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  aware  of,  have  no  carriers  and  have 
no  plans  to  build  one,  yet  they  are  con- 
templated as  being  our  prlmai-y  adver- 
sary. In  fact,  no  other  counti-y  is  indi- 
cated. 

But  when  the  Senator  says  that  the 
opponents  of  those  who  think  we  do  not 
need  a  carrier  or  weapons  are  the  ones 
who  oppose  nuclear  power  and  are  the 
ones  who  think  that  they  can  be  better 
used,  I  find  myself  sitting  outside  look- 
ing in,  because  I  think  it  is  a  question 
now  of  cost  effectiven^  and  whether 
what  we  have  done  over  the  past  3  years 
has  been  right  or  wrong  in  passing  over. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  assume  that  the  efforts 
of  my  esteemed  colleague  from  Ohio  is 
to  save  money  perhaps  more  than  any- 
thing else.  I  certainly  do  not  list  him  as 
in  any  of  the  three  categories.  But  there 
are  those  three  categories,  and  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  oil  interests  have 
been  concentrating  on  acquisition  of 
power  not  only  in  this  field  but  in  many 
other  fields.  Sometimes  I  wish  tliey  would 
devote  as  much  effort  to  promoting  safety 
in  the  coal  mines  which  they  control  as 
they  do  to  preventing  the  development  of 
nuclear  energy  for  making  electricity. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  One  of  the  strong  argu- 
ments the  Navy  uses  is  that  the  reason 
we  need  to  keep  a  carrier  force,  on  the 
sea  control  ship  of  some  kind,  is  due  to 
dependence  on  the  import  of  oil.  In  other 
words,  unless  we  control  our  sealanes.  we 
will  be  embarrassed  in  getting  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  oil  necessary  into 
our  country.  If  for  no  other  reason,  I  have 
actively  supported  the  development  of 
nuclear  power  for  our  domestic  needs 
rather  than  a  reliance  on  importing  for- 
eign oil. 

But  in  this  particular  carrier,  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  such  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  such  a  tremendous 
amount  of  manpower — it  takes  almost 
5.000  men  on  one  of  these  carriers — it  is 
my  belief  that  with  the  present  carrier 
force  and  with  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
carriers  we  have,  we  will  still  have  a 
carrier  deterrent  and  then  we  can  turn 
the  badly  needed  dollars  into  the  de- 
velopment of  our  sea  control  ships  which 
cost  less  than  SI 00  million  apiece  and  are 
much  le.'^s  costly  to  operate  and  do  not 
require  a  whole  flotilla  of  ships  to  go  with 
it.  At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  overlook  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
five  carriers  standing  off  the  little  coun- 
try of  Vietnam,  dumping  everything  that 
tliey  can  dump  on  that  little  country, 
without  any  great,  obvious  effect.  I  think 
we  have  to  consider  exactly  what  we  are 
getting  done  on  cost  effectiveness,  when 


we  are  going  for  another  carrier  with  no 
greater  strike  potential  into  this  fleet. 
Our  opposition  is  not  going  to  be  in  Viet- 
nam, I  do  not  think.  If  we  are  girding  for 
anything,  it  Is  for  opposition  with  Rus- 
sia. And  I  think  that  we  have  to  assess 
the  Russian  potential.  They  say  that  they 
can  sink  our  carriers  with  submarines  or 
can  launch  cruise  missiles  that  cruise  at 
around  3,000  feet. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  Russia  has 
been  concentrating  on  increasing  the 
number  of  nuclear  submarines  in  their 
force  and  also  increasing  the  nimibers  of 
other  ships  greatly.  We  have  before  us 
now  the  SALT  treaty  which  is  supposed 
to  help  regulate  that  to  some  degree. 

Russia  has  made  great  progress  in 
the  development  of  the  submarines.  In 
some  way  they  achieve  the  same  level 
we  have  and  have  even  surpassed  us  in 
some  ways. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
nuciear  powered  submarines,  and  partic- 
ularly to  the  new  class  of  submarines, 
submarines  that  we  have  to  develop  if 
we  are  to  keep  up  with  the  Russians  at 
all. 

As  I  say,  our  nuclear  powered  sub- 
marines have  been,  I  think,  our  great- 
est deterrent  to  a  world  war.  I  am  sure 
that  the  small  war  going  on  in  Vietnam 
would  have  been  greatly  expanded — in 
what  area,  I  do  not  know — had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  even  with  the  sub- 
Hiarines  now  in  existence  we  could  drop 
missiles  on  almost  any  part  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  we  never  have  to  do  that. 
However,  if  we  are  equipped  with  those 
capabilities,  we  are  less  likely  to  have  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings — as  we  have  also  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee — on  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  information  on  the 
SALT  agreement.  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  Russia  does  not  even  consider  a  car- 
rier enough  of  a  threat  to  include  it  in 
the  SALT  agreement.  We  must  make  a 
certain  number  of  dollars  available.  And 
we  all  recognize  that  there  is  a  limited 
amount  available,  and  the  question  is 
whether  we  should  not  try  to  live  up  to 
our  potential  under  the  SALT  agreement 
rather  than  spending  it  on  something 
that  is  outside  of  the  SALT  agreement 
and  has  very  little  to  do  with  a  nuclear 
second  strike  capability  or  reaction 
strike. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
Russia  was  very  anxious  to  develop  a 
striking  power  or  superiority  in  the  field 
of  nuclear-powered  submarines  in  a 
hurry.  And  it  does  take  quite  a  while  to 
build  a  nuclear-powered  carrier  or  any 
other  kind  of  carrier,  I  do  not  know  how- 
many  years  w-e  will  take  to  construct 
this  new  CVN  70. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  We  would  have  16  car- 
riers, and  if  they  contemplate  retiring 
four  by  1977,  we  would  still  go  to  1985 
before  the  life  expectancy  of  the  12  new- 
er ones.  That  includes  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Midway  which  the  Navy  says  is  the 
most  comprehensive  overall  job  that  any 
ship  ever  had. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  I  notice 
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that  two  of  the  caniers  returned  home 
from  Vietnam  waters  the  other  day.  The 
Enterprise  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  They  were  rotated  on  sta- 
tion, I  believe.  I  do  not  have  the  confirm- 
ing figures  before  me,  but  I  believe  five 
carriers  are  on  station  in  Vietnam.  Six 
are  usually  in  the  rotation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  like 
to  spend  money  building  up  in  prepara- 
tion for  war.  However,  I  do  feel  that  we 
can  spend  it  more  advantageously  in 
some  ways  than  in  others. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  letting  me  express  myself  because  I 
have  felt  keenly  about  this  now  for 
many,  many  years.  I  have  felt  that  it  is 
desirable  to  do  everything  we  can  to  pre- 
vent war  and  that  the  nuclear-powered 
Navy  offers  the  best  hope  we  have. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  very  much. 
I  wish  there  were  more  Senators  present 
to  hear  him.  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  matter,  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
can  find  a  way  to  be  here  some  time  later 
and  use  some  of  the  time  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  can  match  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  in  experience  and 
backgroimd  in  this  field.  And  certainly 
the  Senator  is  no  so-called  war  hawk 
or  any  other  kind  of  hawk. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  to  continue — and 
I  am  not  going  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time— I  am  told  now  by  the  Navy,  under 
their  responsibility  to  our  committee  and 
to  the  Senate,  that  on  this  question  of 
survivability,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
complete  survivability.  I  have  been  told 
that  after  extensive  tests  involving  15 
torpedoes — and  they  have  ways  of  mak- 
ing  these  tests   and  figuring   out  the 
chances  of  survival — there    would  be  a 
50-50  chance  of  survival  under  those  ad- 
verse conditions,  using  15  torpedoes  di- 
rected at  a  single  ship.  Part  of  the  test 
consisted  of  air-to-surface,  as  well  as 
surface-to-surface.  And  the  percentage 
there  was  the  same.  And  also  the  cruise 
missile  figtired  in  the  test.  And  it  came 
out  with  this  50-50  chance  of  survival. 
Mr.    President,    reference    has    been 
made  here  to  the  SALT  talks  and  the 
fact  that  Russia  did  not  insist  on  having 
a  limitation  upon  our  carriers.  I  point 
out  that  there  is  no  limitation  on  any 
surface  ships  in  the  SALT  agreement. 
Everything  there  was  related  to  nuclear 
power,  and  what  they  were  limiting  there 
was  the  nuclear  weapons.  And  the  sur- 
face ships  of  ail  kinds  were  not  covered. 
However,  there  is  this  major  point,  too. 
We  have,  except  in  World  War  11,  never 
h£ui  an  adversary  that  had  s  navy  of  Its 
own  or  that  had  carriers  or  that  had  the 
capacity  to  really  give  us  trouble.  How- 
ever, now  the  situation  has  altogether 
changed  in  the  last  few  years.  So  the  So- 
viets have  carried  out  a  very  effective  ef- 
fort. They  are  rapidly  maturing  and  have 
an  effective  navy.  It  does  not  include 
carriers.  But  there  are  submarines  and 
their  other  vessels  are  more  and  more 
formidable  day  by  day. 

When  it  comes  to  keeping  the  seas 
open  in  peacetime  or  during  wsu*,  cer- 
tainly that  Is  important  to  us.  There  is 


no  argument  about  that.  It  is  true  that 
these  carriers  pose  a  threat  to  an  ad- 
versary. It  is  true  that  a  carrier  and  all 
that  goes  with  the  carrier  is  what  we 
rely  on  in  great  measure  to  keep  these 
sea  lanes  open,  whether  for  oil  or  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  so  aptly 
illustrated,  that  is  not  a  downgrading  of 
any  other  weapon  or  any  other  kind  of 
airpower.  This  kind  of  airpower  is  just 
one  of  the  necessities.  And  this  matter 
is  far  more  urgent  and  demanding  now 
than  it  was  when  we  first  started  taking 
up  the  matter  of  this  particular  carrier. 
It  is  far  more  urgent  than  it  was  be- 
fore we  reached  this  decision  about  hav- 
ing only  12  caniers.  On  the  time  element, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  this  nuclear  car- 
rier ready  after  shakedown  and  so  forth 
by  1980,  this  is  the  year  we  have  to  move. 
I  have  not  jimiped  into  this  matter 
hurriedly.  I  could  relate  more  in  detail 
my  insistence  through  the  years  that  we 
not  start  on  it  imtil  it  was  necessary.  But 
I  was  convinced  before  this  budget  was 
submitted  that  it  was  necessary  and  wise 
to  move  now.  To  make  sure  on  that  be- 
cause the  Navy  had  interpreted  my  ac- 
tion for  2  or  3  years  as  being  ad- 
verse to  the  carrier,  I  called  them  up 
from  my  home  in  Mississippi  in  Decem- 
ber. I  said  if  they  made  a  firm  request 
for  a  carrier,  in  view  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, I  would  unhesitatingly  support  it.  I 
give  these  matters  here  now  by  way  of 
review. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  a  long 
time.  Quite  a  few  Members  here  have 
been  in  this  body  for  orUy  2,  4,  or  6  years. 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  know  the 
personal  thinking  of  Senators  who  have 
been  here  longer  than  that.  So  let  us 
not  think  we  any  longer  have  a  choice  to 
put  things  off,  because  we  are  chal- 
lenged on  the  seas.  Even  though  it  is  not 
with  carriers  there  is  a  very  formidable 
threat.  I  will  not  repeat  that  now. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  the  Mid- 
way carrier,  and  we  are  glad  we  have  it. 
I  think  it  was  worth  the  money  to  mod- 
ernize it.  I  do  not  want  to  junk  it  or  rele- 
gate it  to  the  rear.  Whatever  usefulness 
is  left  in  it  in  1980,  it  certainly  would 
be  wise  to  ke^  it  in  condition  for  a  while, 
I  would  think.  That  can  be  done  very 
easily. 

Frankly,  the  facts  are  in  and  it  is  time 
to  sum  up  and  get  down  to  the  decision 
here  calling  for  a  review  of  the  situation. 
I  have  just  called  on  these  gentlemen 
in  the  military  who  are  most  knowledge- 
able on  the  military,  in  my  opinion.  I 
asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Admiral  Moorer,  as  to  the  situa- 
tion now  as  he  saw  it,  and  what  about  the 
Midway.  Someone  might  say,  "Oh,  well, 
you  know  an  admiral  is  going  to  support 
a  carrier.  It  is  his  duty."  Do  not  ever 
write  off  Admiral  Moorer  as  just  a  talk 
piece  or  as  playing  a  record.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  men  I  have 
known  in  the  military  and  I  take  very 
seriously  what  he  states  as  fact  and  as 
his  opinion.  When  I  ask  him,  "Do  you 
base  your  reputation  as  a  professional 
military  man  on  these  conclusions?",  he 
always  very  conclusively  says,  "Yes." 


Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  dated 
yesterday,    July    25,    1972.    The    letter 

states: 

Chairman  of  the  Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Washington,  July  25,  1972. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis 

Chairman,    Senate    Armed     Services    Com- 
mittee,   U.S.   Senate.    Washington.   DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

During  consideration  of  Hhe  advance  fund- 
ing for  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier, 
CVAN-70,  in  the  Fy-73  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Legislation  the  future 
role  of  Midway  has  been  questioned.  I  would 
like  to  relate  to  you  my  personal  knowledge 
of  the  overhaul  and  modernization  work 
accomplished  on  this  ship  and  the  resulting 
effects  on  Midway's  future  usefulness. 

When  Midway's  modernization  was  pro- 
posed, in  March  1965,  I  recommended  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  this  action 
not  be  accomplished.  I  had  served  on  board 
Midway  for  two  years  earlleV  In  my  Naval 
career  and  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Midway,  together  with  her  sister  ships — 
Roosevelt  and  Coral  Sea — were  constructed 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  with  substandard 
material  and,  thus,  were  difBctUt  to  maintain. 
In  addition,  I  was  well  aware  that  the  na- 
ture of  her  construction  was  such  as  to  make 
the  type  of  major  alterations  planned  In  the 
modernization  program  very  costly. 

The  reply  I  received  was  that  It  was  not  a 
question  of  modernizing  Midway  versus  a 
new  carrier  but,  rather,  modernization  of 
Midway  versus  nothing.  This  was  the  firm 
position  taken  by  the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  at  that  particular  time.  Under 
these  restrictions,  the  Navy  agreed  to  the 
modernization  of  Midway  In  order  to  gain  a 
carrier  deck  that  would  be  adequate  for  air- 
craft of  the  mid-70's.  (I  did  succeed,  how- 
ever, after  becoming  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, In  obtaining  approval  of  cancella- 
tion of  a  similar  modernization  planned  for 
Roosevelt) . 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Midway  mod- 
ernization was  directed  to  providing  effec- 
tive aircraft  handling  and  control  facilities. 
It  could  not  replace  the  hull  and  machinery, 
which  are  now  twenty-six  years  old,  nor 
could  it  compensate  for  the  material  short- 
comings resulting  from  wartime  construc- 
tion. As  I  have  stated  in  testimony  before 
your  Committee,  the  Midway  Is  a  satisfactory 
carrier  now,  but  its  relative  effectiveness  will 
continue  to  decline  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  sense  of  urgency  which  has  been  felt 
regarding  constrtictlon  of  CVAN-70  is  based 
on  the  clear  need  to  provide  a  minimum  level 
of  modernization  for  our  aircraft  carrier 
forces.  Midway  of  the  1980s — over  thlrty-flve 
years  old— could  never  substitute  for  this 
modern,  capable  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier. 

As  you  know.  I  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  discuss  this  matter  with  you  further  at 
your  convenience  should  you  desire. 
Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

T.   H.   Moorer. 
Admiral.    U.S.   Nary. 

Mr.  President,  that  shows  the  hard 
nuts  and  bolts  of  these  matters  and  these 
decisions  have  been  made.  Here  is  a  man 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
tvuns  to  for  advice  on  the  most  involved 
tmd  critical  decisions  he  has  to  make 
concerning  the  miUtary.  He  turns  to 
othere  besides  Admiral  Moorer,  but  Ad- 
miral Moorer  is  one  of  them.  He  not 
only  holds  the  title,  but  he  is  the  man  at 
the  top  for  this  cwicem. 

He  has  given  us  what  I  wanted,  and 
that  is,  he  has  given  us  the  facts  of  Ufe 
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Tvith  respect  to  this  canier  and  whether 
this  carrier  deck  is  adequate  for  aircraft 
of  the  mid-1970's.  The  length  of  the  deck 
is  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  planes 
they  carry.  I  have  heard  people  say  that 
that  deck  is  too  long.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
if  you  are  going  to  have  these  heavier 
planes  you  are  going  to  have  these  long 
runways. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  raised  an  important  point 
here.  We  are  talking  about  three  carriers 
in  the  Midway  class  that  have  not  been 
converted.  We  are  talking  about  dollars, 
and  I  have  here  Admiral  Zumwalt's  con- 
tention about  the  Midway. 

The  Midway  was  originally  commis- 
sioned in  1945  and  was  the  first  of  three 
Midway  class  carriers.  Its  original  cost 
was  $85.6  million.  On  January  31,  1970, 
Midway  emerged  from  a  4-year  conver- 
sion which  cost  almost  $200  million.  As 
a  comparison,  the  Kennedy,  a  Forrestal 
class  carrier,  was  completed  2  years  ear- 
lier at  a  cost  of  $279  million.  The  conver- 
sion of  Midway  included  such  major 
items  as  new  deck-edge  elevators,  new 
catapults  and  arresting  gear,  an  en- 
larged angled  deck,  increased  air  condi- 
tioning, modernized  berthing  spaces,  the 
Navy  tactical  data  system  and  a  ships 
inertial  navigation  system. 

At  the  time  the  Midway  was  placed 
back  in  commission,  the  Navy  issued  a 
press  release  on  January  30,  1970,  which, 
in  part,  stated: 

Midtcay's  conversion  was  the  most  com- 
prehensive modernization  ever  made  to  a 
U.S.  Navy  ship.  She  will  be  capable  of  han- 
dling the  largest  and  most  complex  carrier 
aircraft  and  weapons  systems  In  the  Navy's 
arsenal  through  the  1980s. 

I  submit  they  have  three  more  of 
these  comparable  ships  that  they  are 
going  to  junk.  If  they  need  aircraft  car- 
riers so  desperately  as  to  embark  on  a 
$1  biUion  ship,  they  could  be  converted 
if  they  are  going  to  handle  the  most 
sophisticated  weapons  systems  we  are  go- 
ing to  put  on  them.  The  cost  of  this  is  so 
fantastic  it  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  most 
people. 

The  cost  of  this  carrier  with  its  planes 
is  $10  for  two  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  The  cost  ex- 
ceeds the  Federal  budget  for  a  year  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  The  entire  budget  for 
the  State  of  Ohio  does  not  equal  the  cost 
of  this  carrier. 

We  are  talking  about  cost  effectiveness. 
If  we  need  only  12  carriers,  we  want 
them  to  be  the  best,  but  I  submit  we  can- 
not afford  to  junk  plans  for  carriers  that 
the  Navy  says  can  be  converted  for  $200 
million  into  handling  anything  they  can 
set  up. 

I  do  not  question  the  need  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  sea  lanes.  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  the  carrier  is  not  the  answer 
to  a  threat  that  does  not  exist.  That  Is 
because  there  are  no  comparable  carriers 
our  enemy  has  any  place  else  in  the 
world,  and  if  we  are  going  to  take  these 
carriers  around  to  show  the  flag,  that  ob- 
viously is  in  conflict  with  the  Guam  doc- 
trine, in  which  the  President  said  we  are 
not  going  to  stick  our  nose  into  other 
people's  basiness,  we  are  not  going  to 


have  any  more  Dominican  Republics,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  more  Lebanons, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  more 
Vietnams.  Therefore,  oui*  primary  thrust 
is  going  to  be  able  to  stand  up  against 
the  Russian  threat. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  conclude  my  remarks  within  a 
few  minutes.  The  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  is  here.  I  understand  she 
will  speak  later.  I  have  sent  word  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  I  would  yield 
time  to  him  next. 

Mr.  President,  continuing  with  a  broad 
outline  of  my  remarks  on  this  matter, 
I  conferred  yesterday,  at  my  request, 
with  Admiral  Rickover  and  asked  him 
about  this.  We  want  to  get  right  down 
to  the  bottom  of  things  as  they  are  now, 
not  what  they  were  6  months  ago,  and 
so  forth.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  his  hard 
opinion  with  reference  to  the  Midway, 
and  this  is  what  he  has  to  say  in  re- 
sponse: 

It  Is  not  clear  how  long  the  Midway  can 
be  retamed  In  service,  as  "no  carrier  has 
ever  been  extended  Ui  operation  beyond  29 
years.  She  underwent  an  e.xtenslve  modern- 
ization between  1966  and  1970.  When  the 
carrier  in  the  bill  Joins  the  fleet  in  1981,  the 
Midway  then  will  be  36  years  old. 

Mr.  President,  this  new  naval  power 
and  threat  of  the  Soviets  is  recognized 
and  found  all  the  way  through  the  bill 
we  are  considering.  The  Navy  items  are 
really  very  costly,  and  a  great  part  is 
due  to  this  very  threat  I  have  referred 
to. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  time  being,  I 
shall  try  to  conclude.  I  do  not  think  the 
basic  issue  here,  though,  is  whether  we 
have  the  12th  carrier,  CVN-70,  which 
is  the  way  they  refer  to  the  present  car- 
rier; the  issue  is  whether  it  will  be  re- 
quired to  replace  the  Midicay  in  1980. 

The  premise  of  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  take  out  the  funds  for 
the  carrier,  is  that  the  Midway  carrier 
will  be  fully  capable  beyond  1980  and 
that,  therefore,  construction  of  CVN-70 
is  not  necessary  at  this  time  in  order  to 
have  a  fully  modem  force  level  of  12 
carriers  at  that  time. 

I  greatly  appreciate  and  respect  the 
Senator  from  Oiiio.  He  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  committee.  He  hits  hard 
on  the  things  he  believes  in.  His  conclu- 
sions are  not  hastily  drawn.  He  is  very 
sincere  in  this  entire  matter.  I  have 
nothing  but  admiration  for  him  in  that 
he  would  draw  this  issue. 

Let  me  observe,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  no  time  has  any  respon- 
sible witness  testified  that  we  will  need 
less  than  12  attack  carriers  for  the  1980's. 
In  fact,  in  only  1  year— 1950 — since 
World  War  II,  has  there  been  a  force 
level  of  less  than  12  attack  carriers.  In 
1950,  there  were  11  attack  carriers  and 
from  that  point  on  the  number  has 
varied  between  15  and  18  attack  carriers. 
Regardless  of  whether  there  will  be  12 
or  15  carriers,  testimony  to  the  commit- 
tee has  consistently  supported  the  need 
for  12  fully  capable  and  modem  carriers. 
And  CVN-70  is  required  as  the  12th  mod- 
ern carrier.  By  1980,  when  CVN-70  is 
ready  to  join  the  fleet,  the  force  of  fully 
modem  carriers  will  be  limited  to  11 
ships — eight  conventionally  powered 
Forrestal  class  carriers  and  three  nuclear 


powered  carriers.  CVN-70  would  be  the 
12th  fully  capable  carrier. 

CVN-70,  the  fourth  nuclear  carrier, 
will  enable  stationing  of  two  nuclear  car- 
riers on  each  coast.  These  four  carriers 
will  provide  for  rapid  reinforcement  of 
naval  forces  on  station  in  distant  waters, 
or  for  contingency  response  in  other 
areas.  They  will  be  able  to  move  rapidly 
to  areas  of  potential  crisis  without  wait- 
ing for  logistic  forces.  These  carriers 
will  represent  a  capability  to  increase 
naval  strength  in  a  distant  area  with 
closely  controlled,  credible,  and  yet  nu- 
merically reduced  forces. 

Despite  the  recent  extensive  moderni- 
zation of  the  Midway,  she  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  modern  and  fully  capable  car- 
rier. It  may  come  as  a  surprise,  but  even 
now  under  some  conditions  the  Midway 
cannot  launch  a  fully  loaded  and  fully 
fueled  A-7  or  A-6  aircraft.  I  will  talk 
more  about  comparative  capability  later. 

"MIDWAY"    USEFUL    SERVICE    LIFE    OP    30    YEARS 

Navy  experience  with  ships  shows 
that  about  30  years  of  active  service  can 
be  expected  of  a  combat  ship  and  the 
carrier  is  no  exception.  Modernization 
programs  help  and  ships  are  operated 
beyond  their  service  life,  but  at  a  re- 
duced level  of  effectiveness.  There  are 
some  parts  of  a  ship  that  experience 
wear  and  tear  that  a  modernization  pro- 
gram cannot  overcome. 

The  Midway  is  now  28  years  of  age, 
only  2  years  away  from  the  end  of  normal 
service  life.  The  fact  that  the  Midway  can 
continue  to  serve  through  the  1970's  is 
a  tribute  to  the  extensive  modernization 
program.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  wear  and  fatigue  a  ship  can 
take. 

Little  can  be  done  to  further  increase 
the  volume  and  electrical  power  that  the 
more  modern  weapons  require. 

Little  more  weight  can  be  added  or  the 
ship  becomes  unstable  and  modem  weap- 
ons are  heavier. 

Piping,  hull,  and  machinery  deteriora- 
tion can  be  stopped  only  by  complete 
replacement. 

And  further  modernization  cannot  be 
justified  in  view  of  the  age  of  the  major 
ship  elements  that  cannot  be  replaced. 

Mr.  President,  I  referred  earlier  to  the 
Midway  not  being  a  modem  and  fully 
capable  carrier.  I  think  it  would  be  of 
value  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  discuss 
relative  carrier  capabilities.  There  were 
major  areas  of  the  ship  that  simply 
could  not  be  updated  to  today's  stand- 
ards during  the  Midway  modernization 
period. 

First.  Catapults — the  Midway  has  two 
catapults  compared  to  four  catapults 
on  the  nuclear  carrier.  And  the  modern 
catapults  can  laimch  aizxraf  t  with  great- 
er amounts  of  fuel  and  ordnance  in  lower 
wind  conditions  and  hotter  weather.  The 
four  catapults  give  greater  capability 
and  flexibility  to  speed  the  launch  of  a 
combat  strike. 

I  think  all  can  appreciate  the  problem 
if  the  Midway  were  to  lose  one  or  both 
of  her  catapults,  either  from  battle  dam- 
age or  malfunction.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  additional  catapults 
on  the  modem  carriers  are  of  immense 
value  from  an  operational  standpoint. 

Second.  Elevators — the  Midway  has 
three  elevators  compared  to  four  on  the 
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modern  nuclear  carriers.  One  more 
elevator  does  not  seem  that  important, 
but  one  of  the  real  problems  on  a  carrier 
is  repositioning  aircraft  for  successive 
strike  missions.  The  hotter  the  action, 
the  more  valuable  the  additional  elevator 
becomes. 

Third.  Aviation  ordnance  and  fuel — 
The  nuclear  carrier  has  2.5  times  the 
ordnance  capacity  and  3.1  times  the  avi- 
ation fuel  capacity  of  the  Midway  car- 
rier. This  makes  the  nuclear  earlier  far 
less  dependent  on  replenishment  ships. 
Said  another  way,  the  nuclear  carrier 
can  fight  for  significantly  longer  periods 
than  can  the  Midway. 

Fourth.  Torpedo  protection — Because 
of  improved  design,  the  nuclear  carrier 
has  almost  half  again  more  capability  to 
witlistand  torpedo  damage.  Neither  the 
nuclear  carrier  nor  the  Midway  can  be 
considered  invulnerable,  but  the  modem 
nuclear  carrier  has,  because  of  improved 
design,  a  far  better  chance  to  survive 

in  summary,  the  nuclear  carrier  has 
far  greater  capability— 25  percent  more 
aircraft,  vastly  greater  firefighting  equip- 
ments, better  defensive  systems — and 
when  you  consider  the  virtually  un- 
iinlimited  endurance  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  su- 
perior qualities  of  CVN-70. 

Mr.  President,  the  earliest  CVN-70  can 
be  deUvered  is  1980.  By  that  time,  the 
Midway  will  be  35  years  old,  or  5  years 
beyond  the  30-year  service  life  expec- 
tancy. I'he  Midway  is  doing  a  good  job 
now,  and  she  will  continue  to  perform 
well. 

I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  Navy 
needs  12  fully  capable  and  modern  car- 
riers. The  $299  million  in  long  lead  funds 
in  this  bill  will  start  the  long  construc- 
tion process  on  CVN-70.  And  CVN-70  is 
required  as  the  12th  modem  carrier  in 
the  1980's. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendment  which  would  ef- 
fectively deny  the  required  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Navy  carrier  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator'from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment, 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  which  would 
strike  from  the  military  procurement  bill 
the  Navy's  funds  for  a  fourth  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier. 

Mr.  President,  the  genesis  of  the  Navy's 
fourth  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier 
has  been  lengthy  and  uncertain.  This 
carrier,  for  which  initial  funding  was 
originally  planned  for  the  1970  budget, 
has  been  delayed  by  fiscal  constraints  and 
high  level  analyses  until  now  its  approval 
has  become  a  matter  of  greatest  urgency. 
As  these  delays  have  occurred,  we  have 
watched  both  inflation  and  the  interrup- 
tion of  vital  component  assembly  lines 
act  to  drive  the  construction  cost  up. 
Also,  we  have  viewed  with  increasing 
concern  the  now  rapidly  approaching  re- 
tirement dates  for  the  World  War  II  car- 
riers in  our  Navy. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  alarmed  when 


considering  the  recent  reductions  in  this 
Nation's  naval  carrier  forces  and  contem- 
plating the  further  inevitable  reductions 
in  the  next  few  years.  Since  1965,  the 
number  of  carriers  in  active  service  has 
been  reduced  by  one-third,  from  24  to 
the  16  operating  today.  But  with  omi- 
nous implications  of  future  weakness  is 
the  fact  that  seven  of  our  16  operating 
carriers  are  World  War  n  designed  ships, 
ships  now  in  the  last  years  of  their  ex- 
pected 30-year  active  service  lives. 

The  Navy's  replacement  program  is 
certainly  a  limited  one — two  carriers  are 
presently  under  construction,  the  Nimitz 
and  tha  Eisenhower,  and  the  tliird  one, 
CVN-70,  is  contained  in  this  bill.  The  ini- 
tial nuclear  carrier,  the  Enterprise,  is  at 
sea,  and  when  CVN-70  is  completed— 
about  8  years  from  now,  around  1980— 
the  Nation  will  have  two  nuclear  carriers 
for  each  coast. 

By  that  time,  Mr.  President,  obsoles- 
cence will  have  removed  or  severely  re- 
stricted our  older  ships,  and  the  effective 
carrier  force  will  be  only  12  ships — half 
the  niunber  of  1965. 

Will  the  world  situation  have  changed 
to  reduce  our  need  for  a  Navy?  I  doubt 
it.  There  is  no  indication  now  that  our 
Nation  can  forego  the  flexible  strength 
provided  by  carrier  forces.  The  ability  of 
aircraft  carriers  to  move  in  international 
waters  to  nearly  any  scene  of  tension  or 
crisis  will  continue  to  be  essential. 

We  can  look  at  the  Mediterranean  for 
ready  examples  of  this  naval  require- 
ment. There  the  carriers  serve  as  visible 
reminders  of  U.S.  strength.  They  sym- 
bolize our  interest  in  that  critical  but 
turbulent  region.  They  actually  provide 
the  balanced  force  that,  in  many  situa- 
tions, could  only  come  by  sea  to  aid  our 
friends  in  their  time  of  need. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  also  be  pointed 
out  that  after  hearings  and  consideration 
by  the  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment request  for  this  fourth  nuclear  car- 
rier passed  the  committee  by  a  decisive 
12-to-3  vote. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  summarize  the 
points  for  CVN-70: 

First.  This  carrier  merely  modernizes 
our  carrier  force,  and  with  a  smaller  car- 
rier force  likely  in  the  future  these  fewer 
ships  should  have  more  range  and  power. 
Second.  Admiral  Zumwalt  calls  this 
item  "the  item  of  highest  priority  in  the 
budget."  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird  and  Chief  of  Staff  Adm.  Thomas 
Moorer  also  describe  CVN-70  as  a  prior- 
ity item. 

Third.  It  would  cost  much  more  to 
build  a  nuclear  carrier  in  future  years 
than  now,  when  the  construction  line  is 
set  up  at  Norfolk. 

Fourth.  Carriers  show  the  flag,  are  the 
cheapest  airbases  in  the  world,  and  give 
us  a  great  capability  in  limited  war  situa- 
tions. 

Fifth.  Our  carrier  force  is  getting  old. 
At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973  the  average 
age  of  the  current  16-carrier  force  will 
be  18  years,  with  two  ships  over  28  years. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  amendment  No.  1336. 

Mr.   SAXBE.   Mr.   President.   I   :-ield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 


from  Ohio..  I  would  like  to  say,  before 
I  comment  on  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio,  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the 
faimess  and  the  generosity  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  in 
dealing  with  this  issue  over  the  past 
few  years.  The  first  amendment  by 
which  I  raised  the  issue  some  years  bad: 
posed  the  question  of  the  proper  attack 
carrier  force  level.  This  amendment  gen- 
erated a  series  of  debates,  hearings,  and 
other  actions  surrounding  the  question  of 
the  number  of  attack  carriers  which  we 
need.  Throughout  all  of  these  delibera- 
tions, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
been  understanding,  generous,  and 
thoughtful,  and  even  though  we  have 
disagreed  on  the  matter,  I  did  want  to 
say  at  the  outset  of  my  participation  in 
this  debate  how  much  I  appreciate  his 
thoughtfulness. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  strike  the  proposed 
funding  of  a  fourth  nuclear  attack  car- 
rier, the  CVAN-70.  A  careful  review  of 
the  most  recent  testimony  has  shown 
again,  I  believe,  that  the  Navy  has  failed 
to  make  the  necessary  case  for  spending 
the  $299  million  authorized  in  this  bill 
for  CVAN-70's  long  leadtime  Items,  or  / 
in  the  larger  sense,  for  spending  the  $1 
billion  now  estimated  as  the  final  de- 
livery cost  for  this  most  expensive  ship 
in  history. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
advocate  the  elimination  of  the  attack 
carrier  from  our  fleet.  Nor  have  I  ever 
advocated  such  a  position. 

Carriers  have  played  an  important 
military  role  in  the  past,  and  they  can 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  f  utute. 

I  strongly  believe,  therefore,  that  we 
must  continue  to  maintain  an  appropri- 
ate number  of  carriers.  But  the  basic 
issue  now,  as  in  the  past,  is  how  many 
carriers  we  need  for  national  defense. 

The  Navy  has  tried  to  justify  the 
CVAN-70  on  general  groimds  of  fleet  ob- 
solescene.  However,  even  if  we  accept  the 
Navy's  own  "rule  of  thumb"  that  a  car- 
rier is  obsolete  after  30  years — a  very 
questionable  assumption,  as  I  stated  in 
testimony  on  April  8,  1970  before  the 
Joint  Senate-House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  the  CVAN-70— the 
fleet  will  still  consist  of  the  following 
12  fully  modern  ^attack  carriers  until 
the  mid-1980's.  Until  then,  we  will  have: 
Eight  large-deck  Forrestal  class  cr.r- 
riers.  the  oldest  of  which  was  commis- 
sioned in  1955; 

One  modernized  Midway  carrier,  which 
rejoined  the  fleet  in  January.  1970  after 
a  4-year  conversion  costing  $197.2  mil- 
Uon;  on  January  30.  1970.  the  Defense 
Department  stated  that : 

The  Midway  win  be  capable  of  handllrg 
the   largest   and   most   complex   carrier  air- 
craft   and    weapons    systems    in    the    Navy's     * 
arsenal  through  the  1980s. 

I  have  heard  some  debate  on  this  floor 
today  to  the  contrary,  but  that  is  the 
position  of  the  Defense  Department,  and 
that  is  what,  in  their  minds,  justified  the 
expense  of  approximately  $200  million. 

One  Enterprise  nuclear  attack  carrier, 
commissioned  in  1961; 

Within  the  next  3  years,  two  more 
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Niviitz  class  nuclear  carriers  will  have 
joined  the  fleet. 

The  oldest  of  these  12  carriers  will  not 
reach  the  30-year  limit  until  1985. 

Thus,  the  burden  of  proof  for  this  bil- 
lion-dollar investment  in  the  CVAN-70 
is  to  show  why  more  tlian  12  fully  mod- 
ern carriers  are  essential  to  national  se- 
curity. Yet  nowhere  has  the  Navy  made 
that  case. 

Moreover,  since  a  primai-y  mission  of 
carriers  is  providing  tactical  air  power, 
there  are  several  important  factors- 
bearing  upon  the  relative  merits  of  car- 
riers vis-a-vis  land  bases  for  tactical  air- 
craft— which  indicate  that  a  13th  mod- 
em carrier  is  not  essential — and  that 
12  carriers  or  even  less  are  adequate  to 
meet  oiu-  present  and  future  national  se- 
curity needs. 

First,  there  is  substantial  evidence  that 
carriers  are  a  far  more  expensive  means 
of  delivering  tactical  air  power  than  land 
bases. 

According  to  the  Navy's  own  estimates, 
the  CVAN-70  will  cost  $951  million.  How- 
ever, in  light  of  the  enormous  cost  over- 
runs experienced  on  the  two  Nimitz- 
class  carriers  now  under  construction — 
CVAN-68  and  CVAN-69— this  $951  mil- 
Uon  estimate  for  the  CVAN-70  cannot  be 
considered  a  reliable  figure. 

A  Mai-ch  1972  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  disclosed  that  the 
projected  combined  cost  of  the  CVAN-68 
and  the  CVAN-69  is  now  $1,779.8  mil- 
lion—an increase  of  $833.3  million— or 
88  percent — over  the  original  Navy  plan- 
ning estimate  of  $946.5  million  for  both 
carriers.  In  other  words,  there  has  been 
an  oven-un  of  88  percent  in  the  cost  of 
those  two  carriers  nearing  completion. 
Thus,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  final  cost 
of  the  CVAN-70  will  also  greatly  exceed 
present  estimates. 

Potential  cost  overruns  reveal  only  a 
part  of  the  total  cost  implications  of  the 
CVAN-70.  Since  evei-y  can-ier  is  equipped 
with  an  air  wing — and  since  the  Navy 
only  operates  the  carrier  with  a  task 
force — these  procurement  costs  must 
also  be  considered. 

According  to  the  Nav>'"s  own  figures, 
the  initial  procurement  cost  of  a  carrier 
air  wing  is  $869.6  million.  And  the  initial 
procurement  cost  of  four  DLGN's,  nu- 
clear-powered guided  missile  frigates — 
which  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions testified  would  be  an  ideal  escort  for 
a  nuclear  attack  carrier — is  $1,019.6 
thousand.  Thus,  the  total  initial  procure- 
ment cost  for  a  carrier  task  force  is  just 
over  $2.8  billion. 

Even  this  $2.8  billion  figure  does  not 
reflect  the  complete  cost  implications  in 
authorizing  the  CVAN-70.  Using  the 
Navy's  own  figures,  the  total  cost  for  pro- 
curement and  operation  of  one  complete 
nuclear  attack  carrier  task  force  over  a 
30-year  period  will  be  $10,184.9  million. 
In  other  words,  what  we  are  agreeing  to 
do  today  is  to  imdertake — if  we  defeat 
this  amendment — an  aircraft  carrier 
whose  cost  of  completion  implications 
over  the  next  30  years  is  $10,184,000,000. 
And  this  estimate  does  not  include  such 
items  as  basing  costs  and  the  cost  of 
the  logistical  ships  necessary  for  support 
of  the  carrier. 

If  we  approve  the  authorization  for  the 


CVAN-70  contained  in  this  bill,  we  will 
be  coirunitting  ourselves  to  a  $10  billion 
plus  expenditure  over  the  next  30  years. 

A  land  base  is  a  far  cheaper  operation. 
According  to  the  Air  Force,  a  base  in  the 
Pacific  can  be  built  for  under  $75  mil- 
lion: the  bare  base  support  program  can 
convert  an  existing  civilian  runway  for 
about  $50  million. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
studies  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Systems 
Analysis  have  concluded  that  a  sea- 
based  wing  is  40  percent  more  expensive 
than  a  land-based  wing.  I  believe  all 
these  cost  factors  argue  compelling 
against  procuring  qm  additional  nuclear 
carrier  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  comparative  cost 
of  land  and  sea-based  air  power,  there  is 
also  the  issue  of  the  relative  vulnerabil- 
ity of  these  two  means  of  delivering  tac- 
tical air  power.  Again,  the  -jvidence  in- 
dicates that  the  carrier  suffers  a  major 
disadvantage  in  its  vulnerabiUty  to  at- 
tack by  modem  missiles  and  submarines. 

While  modem  technology  has  aug- 
mented the  defense  of  land  bases — in- 
cluding new  methods  for  protection, 
maintenance,  and  rapid  repair— the 
latest  weapons  and  reconnaissance  de- 
velopments have  made  carriers  easier  to 
find  and  to  damage  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing them  inoperable.  Furthermore,  the 
necessary  compensation  for  this  in- 
creased vulnerability — the  need  to  ma- 
neuver widely  and  commit  the  carrier's 
air  power  to  defensive  actions — dimin- 
ishes the  overall  offensive  capability  of 
the  carrier's  tactical  strike  force. 

Experts  have  concluded,  therefore, 
that  carriers  would  not  be  suitable  for 
use  in  any  situation  where  an  enemy 
could  concentrate  land  based  aircraft, 
missiles,  or  submarines  against  them. 
Since  this  would  minimize,  if  not  rule 
out  altogether  action  in  any  conflict  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  were  involved, 
vulnerability  would  dictate  that  the  use 
of  the  carrier's  force  would  be  limited 
to  those  contingencies  involving  only 
smaller  powers — another  strong  reason 
why  12  modern  carriers  or  less  would 
be  adequate  for  our  national  security 
needs  over  the  foreseeable  futme. 

In  a  recent  prize-winning  essay  print- 
ed in  the  -Tuly  9,  1972.  issue  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  United  States  Naval  In- 
stitute, Navy  Commander  Roy  Beavers 
expressed  grave  concern  about  the  im- 
pact of  modern  military  realities  on  the 
role  of  the  carrier— and  the  refusal  of 
naval  planners  to  recognize  these 
realities. 

As  Commander  Beavers  pointed  out: 

Carrier  air  warfare  is  not  the  dominant 
reality  of  present  naval  warfare,  and  the 
U.S.  Navy  is  being  challenged  by  a  foe  whose 
navy  is  not  similarly  configured.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviets  are  building  a  navy  which 
is  in  closer  conformity  with  the  prevailing 
dominant  reality  of  naval  warfare — the  com- 
bat superiority  of  the  submarine. 

After  observing  that  "the  advance  of 
submarine  technology — since  World  War 
II  has  put  the  modem  submarine  out  of 
combat  reach  by  known  of  foreseeable 
surface  and  air  ASW  techniques."  Com- 
mander Beavers  then  posed  this  ques- 
tion: 


Is  it  going  to  take  a  war  at  sea  to  prove 
that  the  U.S.  Navy's  capital  ship — the  air- 
craft carrier,  though  defended  by  Its  costly 
retinue  of  escorts  and  umbrella  of  manned 
aircraft — is  lU-sulted  to  contest  command  of 
the  seas  against  challenges  emanating  from 
the  capital  ship  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  the  at- 
tack submarine? 

The  history  of  warfare  confirms  the  dictum 
that  technology  cannot  be  defied  with  im- 
piinity. 

In  response  tc  these  arguments  about 
the  carrier's  vulnerability,  Admiral 
Mobrer,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, told  a  VFW  Convention  in  August, 
1969  that: 

In  some  50  wars  or  near  wars  since  1946, 
we  have  not  lost  a  carrier  or  had  one  damaged 
owing  to  hostile  :.ction. 

At  my  request,  the  Navy  sent  me  a 
classified  list  of  these  wars  or  near  wars. 

The  list  includes  six  wars  or  near  wars 
Si*  which  a  carrier  was  merely  alerted  and 
was  not  actually  present.  In  at  least  half 
of  the  total  incidents,  the  carrier  was 
only  remotely  involved,  and  the  alleged 
enemy  had  absolutely  no  capacity — and 
usually  no  desire — to  damage  an  attack 
carrier.  Thus,  the  list  included  such  wars 
or  near  wars  as  the  Haiti  disorders  and 
the  Zanzibar  riots.  The  original  classified 
list  submitted  by  the  Navy  included  other 
incidents  of  this  type,  but  the  Navy  re- 
fused to  declassify  several  of  them. 

The  fact  that  the  Navy  would  resort  to 
this  type  of  argument  in  response  to 
questions  concerning  the  carrier's  vul- 
nerability may  be  indicative  of  their 
uneasiness  about  this  problem.  In  any 
event,  these  questions  still  remain. 

Finally,  any  effort  to  define  the  proper 
size  of  our  carrier  fieet  should  take  into 
account  the  existing  and  potential  U.S 
capability  for  providing  land-based  tac- 
tical air  power.  I  believe  that  the  present 
carrier  fle^t  duplicates  and  overlaps  this 
land-basedcapability. 

Carrier  task  forces  are  assigned  to  the 
two  major  trouble  areas  of  the  world — 
the  Westem  Pacific  and  the  Mediterran- 
ean. But  our  capacity  to  deploy  land- 
based  tactical  air  power  is  more  than 
adequate  in  these  areas,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  globe  where  peace 
or  U.S.  interests  may  be  threatened. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  maintains  21  wings 
of  tactical  fighters  and  bombers  in  ac- 
tive forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  geographical  spread  of  overseas 
bases  either  operated  by.  or  available  to, 
the  United  States  gives  us  an  impressive 
land-based  tactical  capability,  especially 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Western 
Pacific.  In  Europe,  the  United  States 
alone — not  including  NATO  forces — has 
bases  in  eight  countries,  with  approxi- 
mately 475  tactical  aircraft;  at  least  four 
of  those  bases  are  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  Pa- 
cific, we  have  bases  in  six  countries,  in 
addition  to  our  bases  in  Guam  and  Ha- 
waii, "/ith  about  325  tactical  aircraft.  In 
total,  there  are  47  major  U.S.  Air  Force 
bases  outside  the  continental  United 
States. 

The  United  States  also  has  the  capac- 
ity for  creating  new  land  bases  as  needs 
arise.  There  are  at  least  700  overseas 
civilian  air  fields  which  the  Air  Force, 
within  3  days  time,  claims  it  can  convert 
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to  a  fully  equiwjed  tactical  air  base  using 
the  prepositioned  kits  of  the  bare  base 
support  program. 

Furthermore,  the  range  of  modem 
tactical  aircrsift  is  between  2  and  3  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  older  jets.  This 
increased  range  is  expanded  even  fur- 
ther by  the  use  of  midair  refueling.  Con- 
sequently, our  overseas  landbased  pianes 
are  capable  of  reaching  many  rkars  tar- 
gets than  they  were  even  10  years  ago; 
and  U.S.  based  tactical  aircraft  can  be 
operational  anywhere  in  the  world  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 

The  Navy  contends  that  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  our  overseas  land  bases 
Justifies  the  need  for  the  CVAN-70. 
While  these  bases  have  decreased  from 
119  in  1957  to  47  at  the  present  time,  the 
number  of  tactical  air  wings  has  in- 
creased from  16  to  21  during  the  same 
period.  More  important,  the  greatly  in- 
creased range  of  these  planes — both  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas — means 
that  far  fewer  land  bases  can  provide 
ample  tactical  air  support  in  any  areas 
of  potential  conflict.  And  the  bare  base 
support  program  enables  the  United 
States  to  supplement  existing  land  bases 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
so.  Even  with  fewer  overseas  land  bases, 
then,  carriers  still  overlap  and  duplicate 
our  land-based  capability. 

This  point  about  overlap  and  duplica- 
tion was  dramatically  illustrated  in  a 
September  1969  letter  and  memorandum 
from  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  to 
Senator  Hatfield.  Senator  Hatfield 
asked  whether  the  loss  of  overseas  land 
bases  had  jeopardized  the  Air  Force's 
tactical  air  capability.  The  Air  Force 
responded  that: 

The  capability  of  USAF  tactical  air  has 
In  no  sense  been  diminished  by  land  base 
Inactlvatlons. 

The  memorandum  to  Senator  Hatfield 
also  contained  an  extremely  significant 
statement  about  the  overall  capability  of 
land-based  tactical  air  power,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

There  are  enough  land  air  bases  In  South- 
east Asia  and  Europe  to  base  all  the  tactical 
fighter  aircraft  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  estimate  are  required  to  meet  a  major 
contingency  in  those  areas. 

'  It  may  be  argued  that  this  statement 
by  the  Air  Force  should  be  disregarded, 
since  it  is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  long- 
standing Air  Force-Navy  controversy 
over  the  role  of  land-  versus  sea-based 
air  power.  But  before  rejecting  this 
evaluation  as  anti-Navy  propaganda,  the 
Senate  should  consider  whether  or  not 
the  Navy's  insistence  on  funding  the 
CVAN-70  in  fiscal  year  1973  might  also 
be  classified  as  the  effort  by  one  service 
to  maintain  its  position — with  little  re- 
gard for  military  realities. 

In  short,  the  Congress  is  faced  with 
confiicting  claims;  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Air  Force  asserts  that  carriers  are  essen- 
tially redundant  in  furnishing  tactical 
air  power;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Navy 
claims  we  need  a  large  carrier  fieet  and 
argues  that  the  obsolescence  of  that  fieet 
makes  the  CVAN-70  essential.  Without 
thorough  investigation,  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  reject  as  self-serving  the  claim 
of  one  service,  while  accepting  the  claim 
of  another  service  as  the  complete  truth. 


My  own  view  is  that  the  truth  lies 
somewhere  between  these  confiicting 
claims.  While  I  believe  that  some  car- 
riers are  necessary  to  Insure  flexibility 
in  our  overall  tactical  air  capability,  I 
also  believe  that  there  is  no  need  for  a 
fleet  consisting  of  more  than  12  large 
modem  carriers. 

This  is  a  view  shared  by  many  defense 
experts — both  within  and  outside  the 
Government.  For  example.  Rear  Adm. 
Gene  La  Rocque — a  former  carrier  task 
force  commander  who  recently  retired 
from  the  Navy  and  who  is  now  Director 
of  the  Center  for  Defense  Information — 
has  strongly  opposed  the  funding  of 
CVAN-70. 

Stuart  B.  Barber,  former  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Navy's  long  range  ob- 
jectives group,  has  expressed  similar 
opposition.  And  two  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force — 
have  also  questioned  the  need  to  fund 
CVAN-70  in  flscal  year  1973. 

In  order  to  justify  the  funding  now  of 
the  CVAN-70,  the  Navy  must  show  that 
a  13th  modem  carrier  is  essential.  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  they  have  failed  to  meet 
this  burden. 

Refusing  to  authorize  the  CVAN-70 
until  the  Navy  can  justify  a  fourth  nu- 
clear carrier  will  in  no  way  jeopardize 
national  security.  Since  our  potential  ad- 
versaries— including  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China — have  no  attack  car- 
riers and  since  we  now  have  16 — with 
the  assurance  that  there  will  be  12  fully 
modern  carriers  under  the  Navy's  own 
criteria  until  1985 — we  can  afford  to  in- 
sist upon  a  clear  justiflcation  for  such  a 
massively  expensive  project. 

In  light  of  the  present  deflcit  in  the 
Federal  budget,  we  should  not  approve 
the  CVAN-70  on  a  fund  now,  justify  later 
basis. 

I  believe  that  there  are  far  more  urgent 
and  justifiable  demands  on  limited  Fed- 
eral funds,  both  within  the  defense 
budget  and  in  other  areas  of  critical 
nationafc  importance.  And  I  also  believe 
that  the  hard-pressed  American  taxpay- 
er wants  his  tax  money  directed  toward 
these  more  urgent  needs. 

But  regardless  of  my  position,  the 
central  fact  remains  that  the  Navy  has 
failed  to  make  its  case  for  the  present 
funding  of  the  CVAN-70. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
Senator  Saxbe's  amendment  deleting  all 
funds  authorized  for  this  carrier. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Drew  Middleton.  en- 
titled "Nuclear  Sub,  Not  the  Carrier. 
Called  Dominant  Sea  Weapon";  and  an 
article  publisjied  in  the  U.S.  Naval  In- 
stitute proceedings  for  July  1972  written 
by  Comdr.  Roy  Beavers,  U.S.  Navy,  en- 
titled "The  End  of  an  Era." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Nuclear  Sub,  Not  the  Carrier,  Called 

Dominant  Sea  Weapon 

(By  Drew  Middleton) 

The  aircraft  carrier's  role  as  the  Navy's 
primary  weapon  and  the  traditionalism  of 
the  present  naval  building  program  are  chal- 
lenged  In   this  month's  Proceedings  of  the 


United  States  NaraJ  Institute,  the  most  pres- 
tigious of  American  service  publications. 

Comdr.  Roy  Beavers  expresses  the  fear,  felt 
by  many  other  officers,  that  the  nuclear- 
powered,  nuclear-armed  submarine  empha- 
sized In  the  Soviet  naval  program,  Is  the 
dominant  weapon  of  modem  sea  warfare 
rather  than  the  carrier. 

Arguments  doubting  the  carrier's  primacy 
have  api>eared  in  Congress  and  other  profes- 
sional pui>Ucatlons  in  the  past.  They  take 
Issue  with  the  Navy's  basic  concept  of  the 
carrier's  superiority  to  all  other  sea  weap- 
ons; a  concept  originating  in  the  victories  of 
World  War  II  and  endorsed  by  admirals  who 
won  recognition  as  carrier  airmen  in  those 
victories. 

Commander  Beaver's  vien-s  appear  in  an 
essay  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Proceedings. 
The  essay  won  second  honorable  mention  in 
the  publication's  prize  essay  contest  for  1972. 

KET  DISCUSSION   SOUBCE 

■nie  naval  Institute  is  a  private,  profes- 
sional society  of  those  Interested  in  naval 
and  maritime  affairs.  Although  it  Is  not  a  part 
of  the  Navy  Department,  articles  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings often  discuss  Issues  that  worry  pro- 
fessional officers. 

Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  Jr..  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  is  president  of  the  institute. 

Commander  Beavers  bases  his  analysis  of 
American  naval  needs  on  the  argument  that 
Soviet  policy  in  this  decade  will  be  aimed 
at  limiting  American  freedom  of  action. 

As  evidence,  he  cites  an  article  In  the 
Soviet  journal  Soviet  Law  and  Government. 
by  G.  A.  Arbatov.  considered  by  many  to  be 
Russia's  leading  expert  on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Arbatov,  assessing  Soviet  and  American 
strategy,  wrote  that  "The  matter  at  issue 
Is  essentially  that  of  limiting  the  freedom 
of  action  of  Imperialism — above  all  United 
States  imperialism." 

Commander  Beavers  contends  that  the 
United  States  is  building  the  wTong  sort  of 
Navy  around  the  viTong  capital  ship,  the  car- 
rier, to  meet  th«  Soviet  challenge  to  "US. 
command  of  the  seas.  I.e..  capacity  for  as- 
suring the  use  of  the  seas  as  required  by 
the  United  States  and  Its  allies." 
command  of  the  skas 

The  Soviet  challenge.  >re  says.  Is  based 
upon  the  submarine  and  one  to  two  hun- 
dred modern  Soviet  submarines  nuclear  pow- 
ered and  armed  with  the  latest  missiles  can 
deny  command  of  the  seas  to  the  U.S.  Navy's 
surface  forces. 

He  himself  Is  not  a  submariner.  His  last 
sea  duty  was  as  executive  officer  of  the  de- 
stroyer George  K.  Makenzie  and  he  is  at  pres- 
ent attached  to  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  In  Washington. 

The  Navy,  the  wTlter  says,  has  refused  to 
recognize  that  advances  in  submarine  tech- 
nology have  given  undersea  weapons  systems 
the  edge  over  surface  systems  such  as  the 
carrier. 

advantage  or  submarine 

The  modern  submarine,  Soviet  or  Ameri- 
can, Commander  Beavers  contends,  is  "out 
of  combat  reach  by  known  or  foreseeable 
surface  and  air  antisubmarine  warfare  tech- 
niques." According  to  this  argument,  the  car- 
rier Is  vulnerable  to  the  submarine,  but  Uie 
submarine  Is  not  vulnerable  to  the  carriers' 
surface  or  air  defenders. 

"This  conclusion  may  still  be  disputed 
by  some."  the  officer  wTltes,  "but  the  rec- 
ord— of  futile  and  costly  air  and  surface 
programs — is  a  lengthy  one  that  speaks  for 
itself.  "  The  Navy  spends  about  $3-bllllon  on 
anti-submarine  warfare. 

The  End  of  an  Era 

(By  Commander  Roy  Beavers) 

".  .  .  We  are  at  the  end  of  an  era.  The 

postwar   order   of    International    relations — 

the    configuration    of    power    that    emerged 

from  the  Second  World  War — is  gone.  With 
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It  are  gone  the  conditions  which  have  de- 
termined the  assumptions  and  practice  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  since  1945. 


II  In  a  shattered  condition.  Tlie  President 
emphasized  that  this  regained  economic 
vitality  Is  particularly  true  of  Western  Eu- 
rope  and   Japan,   both   of    which    are    ncQi/ 


No  single  sudden  upheaval   marked  the  Crop*  .     ,^   .  ^  , 

end  of  the  post  war  era  in  the  way  that  the  \>«»»able  of  doing  more  in  their  own  defense. 


World  Wars  of  this  century  shattered  the 
prewar  orders  of  International  relations. 
But  the  cumulative  change  since  1945  is  pro- 
found nonetheless.  .  .  ."  ' 

The  quarter  of  a  century  that  began  with 
tlie  end  of  World  War  II  and  extended 
roughly  to  1970  was  an  era  of  virtually  un- 
challenged U.S.  supremacy  in  international 
power.  The  foundations  of  that  power — 
which  facilitated  the  accomplishment  of 
both  U.S.  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy goals — were  threefold:  nuclear  war  mili- 
tary supremacy,  economic  and  technological 
supremacy,  and  a  global  military  presence. 
Each  of  these  functioned  not  only  to  further 
U.S.  Interests  throughout  most  of  the  world, 
they  also  constituted  the  underpinnings  of 
confidence  and  mutual  commitment  which 
upheld  the  Western  alliance  system,  shelter- 
ing America's  allies  until  the  prosperity  and 
vigor  that  had  been  lost  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II  was  restored.  Tliat  era  of  unchallenged 
U.S.  world  power  leadership  is  passing.  Each 
of  the  three  foundations  cited  above  is  now 
under  severe  stress. 

Soviet  "parity"  In  strategic  weaponry  for 
general  nuclear  war  is  being  conceded  and 
legitimized  via  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tions Tallcs  (SALT).  The  U.S.  global  military 
presence  is  eroding  faster  than  many  will  ad- 
mit— but  not  fast  enough  for  some  Senators 
who  insist  upon  America's  unilateral  witji- 
drawal  from  Europe.  And^-while  America's 
economic  and  technological  strength  re- 
mains preeminent — it  Is  being  challenged 
on  a  broad  front  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 
This  preeminence,  particularly  in  the  vital 
military  technology  area.  Is  not  assured  in 
the  indefinite  future. 

The  Soviet  parity  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  and  much  of  the  erosion  of  the  U.S. 
global  military  presence  have  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  evolution  of  circumstances  par- 
tially beyond  our  control,  but  some  of  these 
circumstances — the  U.S.  stand-down  in  stra- 
tegic deployment  during  the  past  eight  years 
and  a  growing  American  indifTerence  to  our 
global  military  positions — are  also  of  our 
own  doing.  The  result  Is  a  world  In  which,  as 
the  President  has  said,  U.S.  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  must  rest  on  a  new  set  of 
premises. 

Under  the  "sufficiency"  criterion  of  the 
Nl.xon  Doctrine,  nuclear  general  war  deter- 
rence forces  are  maintained  at  levels  which 
guarantee  that,  even  should  the  enemy  attack 
first  with  his  total  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
the  United  States  would  have  sufficient  sur- 
vivable  strategic  nuclear  forces  to  deliver  a 
counterattack  that  would  Inflict  equally  in- 
tolerable consequences  upon  the  attacker.  It 
is  evident  that  in  this  formulation,  weapon 
survivability  is  a  critical  a-spect  of  sufficiency, 
and  this  has  led — albeit  belatedly — to  a  more 
widespread  recognition  of  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  sea-based  nuclear  deterrent 
systems.-" 

In  his  25  February  1971.  "State  of  the 
World"  report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
-American  people,  the  Pre.sldent  listed  a  num- 
ber of  nonmllitary  manifestations  of  the  new 
era  in  the  order  of  international  relations: 
for  example,  the  regained  economic  vitality, 
social  cohesion,  and  political  self-.issurance 
of  the  nations  that  came  out  of  World  War 


'  The  President's  February  25.  1971,  Report 
to  the  Congress.  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the 
I970's  (U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1971 ) . 

-  This  thesis  was  expounded  some  13  years 
ago.  See  Roy  I.  Beavers,  Jr.,  "Seapower  and 
Geopolitics  in  the  Missile  Age."  U.S.  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings,  June  1959,  pp.  41-47. 


In  addition,  many  new  nations  have  gained 
Independence  and  growing  self-confidence.  It 
Is  noteworthy  that  these  new  nations  seem  to 
want  to  face  neither  East  nor  West  ideo- 
logically. (One  might  observe  that  their  most 
consistent  ideology  is  nationalism.)  Finally, 
as  the  President  observed  in  his  "Slate  of 
the  World"  report,  the  nature  of  the  mono- 
lithic Communist  challenge  which  America 
and  other  Free  World  allies  faced  in  the  1950s 
has  been  transformed.  It  is  no  longer  mono- 
lithic and  the  direction  or  target  of  "Com- 
munism" is  now  more  ambiguous.  As  the 
President  reported  to  the  Congress  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971:  "In  the  era  of  Communist  soli- 
darity, we  pursued  an  undifferentiated  nego- 
tiating approach  toward  Communist  coun- 
tries. In  the  new  era.  we  see  a  multipolar 
Communism  marked  by  a  variety  of  attitudes 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world." 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  global  presence 
in  the  form  of  bases,  forces,  and  aid  and 
sympathy  is  being  withdrawn,  reduced,  repu- 
diated by  the  recipients  or  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and  otherwise  permitted  to  expire  through- 
out much  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
basis  of  the  historical  record,  serious  stu- 
dents of  power  politics  are  likely  to  conclude 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  situations  call- 
ing for  U.S.  global  involvement  on  behalf 
of  our  own  Interests  and  our  remaining  com- 
mitments to  loyal  allies — however  much 
America's  current  crop  of  neo-isolatlonists 
may  wish  it  otherwise. 

It  is  evident  to  students  of  geopolitics  that 
the  momentous  changes  now  underway  In 
U.S.  foreign  policy — propelled  both  by  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  and  a  national  disillusion- 
ment With  global  politics— portend  an  era 
in  which  the  role  of  seapower  is  likely  to 
become  more  critical  to  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  interests.  The  dynamics  of 
this  situation  have  focused  attention  upon 
America's  ability — or  deteriorating  ability, 
as  the  case  may  be — to  provide  for  its  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  needs  on 
a  global  scale  that  is  both  within  the  eco- 
nomic means  of  this  nation  and  consistent 
with  domestic  and  International  political 
realities. 

Tlie  JViion  Doctrine.  America's  new  for- 
eign policy  has  been  characterized  in  many 
ways,  ranging  from  "a  return  to  isolation- 
Ism,"  manifested  by  charges  of  withdrawal 
from  commitments,  to  "a  reinvigoration  of 
the  Cold  War  and  Containment  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  under  a  new  policy  name.  A  few 
have  suggested  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
means  surrender  to  America's  enemies  of  the 
past  two  decades.  Some,  of  course,  assert 
that  our  new  foreign  policy  is  little  more 
than  a  public  relations  gimmick. 

None  of  the  above  explanations  are  very 
perceptive.  The  fundamental  break  with 
America's  foreign  policy  in  the  recent  past, 
as  contained  in  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  is  its 
emphasis  upon  the  more  realistic  assump- 
tion that  foreign  policy  should  be  pursued 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  national  self-inter- 
est as  perceived  in  terms  of  national  security 
and  survival,  rather  than  in  terms  of  ideo- 
logical missionaryism. 

"National  security  and  survival"  is.  in  it- 
.self.  a  very  broad  concept  that  should  en- 
compa.ss  all  elements  of  national  power,  such 
as  economic  soundness  and  strength,  tech- 
nological leadership,  political,  diplomatic 
and  psychological  (national  willpower)  via- 
bility, and.  of  course,  the  military  dimen- 
sion! American  foreign  policy  has  always 
been  more  or  less  cognizant  of  these  Inter- 
related factors.  But  the  important  fact  to 
note  here  Is  the  departure  which  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  represents  from  America's  historic 
foreign  policy  obsession  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  America's  national  security  to  remake 


the  rest  of  the  world  in  otir  own  image  and 
convert  all  peoples  to  our  own  system  of 
government.  There  are  many  flaws  In  this 
historic  presumption,  not  the  least  being 
that  such  a  policy  has  failed  to  further 
America's  national  security  and  survival 
prospects.  It  should  have  been  evident,  long 
before  ttfce  U.N.  vote  on  China  membership, 
that  America's  policies  were  creating  more 
antagonism  against  the  United  States,  or  at 
best  disinterested  ho-hums  on  the  part  of 
allies  who  now  feel  secure,  than  have  these 
policies  actually  advanced  the  "free-world  " 
concept  which  ideologically  governed  Amer- 
ica's postwar  foreign  policy  through  1968. 
The  Nixon  Doctrine  attempts  to  come  to 
grip  with  this  condition  on  a  more  realistic 
basis.  It  is  not  afraid  to  view  the  world  In 
"balance  of  power"  terms  rather  than  the 
"good  guy  "/"bad  guy"  perceptions  of  the 
past  25  years.  It  recognizes  that  we  now  live 
in  a  world  where  virtually  all  ideologies,  ex- 
cept perhaps  chauvinistic  nationalism,  have 
lost  much  of  their  previous  force.  It  Is  a 
dynamic  world  with  much  potential  for  the 
shifting  of  allegiances  as  national  and  re- 
gional power  centers  vie  for  access  to  the 
world's  human  and  material  resources.  This 
writer  suggests  that  "victory"— I.e.,  surviv- 
al—In  such  a  world  is  likely  to  be  governed 
by  this  "access"  criterion. 

As  one  would  expect,  in  this  balance  of 
power  world  of  shifting  allegiances,  interna- 
tional competition  loses  much  of  its  bipolar 
character.  The  number  of  competing  global 
power  centers  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 
readiness  of  weaker  states  to  cross  ideological 
lines  for  political,  military  or  economic  gain 
(self  interest)   is  also  more  evident. 

A  balance  of  power  foreign  policy  world 
heightens  the  opportunities  for  Imaginative 
and  creative  diplomacy.  Indeed,  It  renders 
imperative  such  diplomacy.  This  kind  of 
diplomacy,  in  turn,  calls  for  alert  and  open- 
minded  public  support;  predicated  on  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  balance  of 
power  national  interests  involved. 

The  President's  China  policy,  which  has 
generated  so  much  interest  of  late.  Is  a  case 
in  point.  Most  Americans  are  aware  that 
China  is  a  nation  of  considerable  ImporUnce 
to  the  peace  of  Asia  today,  but  the  Important 
fact  for  all  Americans  to  understand  about 
China  is  Its  potential  for  power  and  influence 
not  only  in  Asia,  but  also  throughout  the 
world  in  the  future.  We  do  not  yet  know  the 
exact  goals  of  the  President's  China  policy, 
but  one  can  surmise  that  they  ultimately 
will  include  the  achievement  of  a  U.S. -China 
relationship  emphasizing  shared  interests 
rather  than  excessive  concern  over  differing 
governmental  systems 

Opportunities  _to^  similarly  creative  dl- 
plomacv  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  are  evi- 
dent elsewhere — the  arms  control  scene,  for 
example.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  emphasizes  that 
is  an  era  of  negotiation,"  setting  forth  the 
hope  that  the  present  decade  may  lead  to 
genuine  detente  between  East  and  West.  The 
negotiation  portion  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  is 
a  consistent  extension  of  the  balance  of 
po%ver  realities  cited  earlier.  We  seek  greater 
participation  by  other  countries — partic- 
ularly, but  not  exclusively,  our  allies — in  the 
formulation  of  policies  affecting  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  enrichment  of  human  life 
via  the  development  of  the  world's  human 
and  material  resources.  Perhaps  the  letter 
clause  should  now  define  the  Free  World. 
Such  a  definition,  for  example,  could  include 
Yugoslavia.  Romania,  perhaps  China,  and 
many  others,  as  well  as  the  traditional  Free 
World  grouping  of  the  past. 

In  spite  of  the  hard  realism  bespoken  by 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  vestiges  of  Acierlca's 
missionary-like  foreign  policy  remaln^s  this 
essay  is  being  written,  in  November  1971,  the 
U.S.  Senate  is  engaged  in  a  debate  over  the 
future  of  America's  foreign  aid  program.  One 
block  of  Senators — some  of  the  same  who 
undercut  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam— now  argue 
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that  their  particular  standards  and  opinions, 
concerning  the  policies  and  political  systems 
of  U.S.  aid  recipients,  should  be  the  control- 
ling criteria.  Their  standards  would  rule  out 
some  of  America's  most  steadfast  allies.  This 
is  a  retreat  from  the  realities  of  the  present 
world  environment.  The  application  of  this 
kind  of  a  morality  test  to  foreign  policy  Is  a 
luxury  only  affordable  by  nations  clearly 
mandated — in  terms  of  power  as  well  as 
righteousness — to  Impose  as  well  as  Judge  the 
national  policies  and  political  systems  of 
other  sovereign  states.  This  presumptuous, 
albeit  altruistic,  s^proach  cannot  govern 
America's  international  posture  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  If  it  does,  we  may  find  ourselves 
with  few  allies  and  a  great  many  enemies. 

The  Soviet  Doctrine.  A  brief  examination 
of  the  Soviet  view  of  the  present  world  is 
Instructive.  In  a  comprehensive  discussion  of 
"socialist"  foreign  policy,  appearing  In  the 
Soviet  Journal  Soviet  Law  and  Government? 
Russia's  foremost  American  expert,  G.  A. 
Arbatov,  is  explicit.  Writing  about  what^he 
describes  as  "the  era  of  transition  from  capi- 
talism to  Sovietism,"  Arbatov  tells  us  that 
Washington's  past  "global  political  strategy" 
is  untenable.  He  citesras  the  main  evidence 
for  his  thesis  the  U.S.  experiences  in  Viet- 
nam, which  he  calls  "UjS.  imperialism"  and 
describes  as  a  socialist  victory.  While  pre- 
dicting further  progress  for  the  world's  social- 
ist forces,  Arbatov  advances  the  thesis  that 
"imperialism"  is  able  to  go  "only  so  far  as  it 
is  permitted  to  go — permitted  by  the  otJjec- 
tlve  situation  and  by  the  strength  of  the  re- 
sistance of  its  adversaries." 
Then  he  states : 

"It  Is  precisely  this  understanding  of  po- 
litical reality  that  underlies  the  tactics  of 
the  communist  movement  and  of  all  antl- 
Imperialist  forces  at  the  present  stage,  (p. 
146)  .  .  .  The  matter  at  issue  is  essentially 
that  of  further  limiting  the  freedom  of  action 
of  imperialism — above  all,  U.S.  imperialism." 
(p.  147) 

Aside  from  the  usual  polemics — his  Marx- 
ian hypnosis  with  the  "imperialism"  bogey- 
man— Arbatov  has  told  it  straight.  The  com- 
ing decades  mark  a  period  in  which  Soviet 
strategy  towards  the  West  appears  to  be 
aimed  mainly  at  "limiting  the  freedom  of 
action"  of  the  United  States. 

In  Between  Two  Ages,  Professor  Zbignlew 
Brzezlnski  of  Columbia  University  has  sum- 
marized the  future  US-Soviet  rivalry  thus: 
"American-Soviet  rivalry-  is  hence  likely  to 
become  less  ideological  in  character,  though 
it  may  become  more  extensive  geographical- 
ly and  more  dangerous  In  terms  of  the  power 
Involved.  Increased  direct  contacts  between 
the  two  nations,  restraints  imposed  by  mu- 
tual recognition  of  the  destructlvenees  of 
present  weapons  systems  and  lessened  ideo- 
logical expectations  for  the  Third  World 
could  make  American-Soviet  relations  more 
stable.  Nevertheless,  more  and  more  areas  on 
the  globe  could  become  the  objects  of  moves 
and  countermoves  if  the  growth  In  long 
range  Soviet  military  forces,  particularly 
conventional  alr-sea-lift  capabilities,  ex- 
tends American-Soviet  rivalry  to  areas  pre- 
viously considered  beyond  the  Soviet  reach." 
Pursuit  of  a  policy  by  the  Soviets  aimed 
at  "limiting  the  freedom  of  action"  of  the 
United  States — the  ongoing  Soviet  naval 
buildup  and  deployment  is  perhaps  the  best 
signal  of  their  intentions — would  In  effect 
mean  continued  conflict  between  East  and 
West  In  the  lower  regions  of  the  spectrum 
of  conflict,  i.e.,  limited/cold  war,  where  the 
issue  is  access  to  the  world's  human  and  ma- 
terial resources.  In  short,  continued  Soviet 
Insistence  upon  an  "era  of  transition  from 
capitalism  to  Sovietism"  does  not  bode  well 


1  Translated  and  reprinted  under  the  title 
"American  Fcweign  Policy  on  the  Threshold 
of  the  1970s  "  in  Orbis,  Spring  1971,  pp.  134- 
153.  AU  page  citations  in  the  text  are  from 
this  issue  of  Orhis. 


tot  detente.  Such  Insistence  ultimately 
would  also  be  expected  to  \indermlne  that 
portion  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  which  seeks 
an  era  of  negotiation. 

The  foregoing  observations  do  not  argue 
that  the  United  States  should  abandon  its 
efforts  at  negotiaUon.  They  do  suggest  that 
negotiation,  too,  must  be  pursued  on  a  realis- 
tic "balance  of  power"  basis.  Realistically 
we  might  recognize,  for  example,  that  even 
negotiation  can  be  aimed  at  "limiting  free- 
dom of  action."  The  Soviet  party  leader, 
Leonid  Brezhnev,  recently  hinted  that  such 
is  his  goal,  by  suggesting  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
should  withdraw  from  the  far  oceans  of  the 
world. 

"But  at  the  same  time  American  politi- 
cians consider  it  nOTmal  and  natural  that 
their  6th  Fleet  is  constantly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean-next door  ...  to  the  Soviet  Union— 
and  the  7th  Fleet  off  the  shores  of  China 
and  Indochina.  We  have  never  considered, 
and  do  not  now  consider,  that  it  is  an  ideal 
situation  when  the  navies  of  the  great  pow- 
ers are  cruising  about  for  long  periods  far 
from  their  own  shores,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  solve  this  problem,  but  to  solve  it,  as  they 
say,  on  an  equal  basis." 

If  the  need  should  arise,  the  United  SUtes 
cannot  project  power  into  Europe  and  Asia 
by  land  and  by  air  as  easily  as  can  the  So- 
viet Union,  Soviet  lines  of  communication 
are  interior  to  virtually  all  of  its  "allies," 
while  the  Western  World  is  in  essence  a 
maritime  alliance. 

Brezhnev's  proposal,  therefore,  is  a  one- 
sided one  that,  if  adopted,  would  set  the 
stage  for  added  Russiaoi  encroachment  upon 
the  world's  human  and  material  resources — 
such  as  recently  carried  out  under  the 
"Brezhnev  doctrine"  in  Czechoslovakia,  and 
as  historically  pursued  by  the  Soviet  Union 
throughout  Eastern  Eiu-ope. 

A  Navy  for  the  New  Era.  The  readers  of  this 
Jouriw  will  recognize  that  Brezhnev,  as  well 
as  Arbatov  ajid  Brzezlnski  in  quotations 
cited  earlier,  is  high-lighting  a  world  in 
which  the  decisive  edge  In  military  power  will 
go  to  the  most  versatile  and  flexible  projec- 
tion at  the  "limited  "  and  "cold"  war  levels — 
In  essence,  naval  power.  Additionally,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  shift  in  the  U.S.  mUitary 
posture  worldwide — the  cutback  of  American 
troops  and  bases  overseas,  accompanied  by 
a  shift  in  much  of  the  military  manpower 
burden  away  from  the  United  States — places 
added  emphasis  upon  naval  power  for  the 
welding  together  and  sustenance  of  the 
Western  alliance. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  now  embarked  upon  a  naval  expansion 
program  that  is  rapidly  overtaking  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  submarme  force — 
nearly  three  times  the  U.S.  Navy's  in  number 
of  boats — is  Improving  in  quality,  and  may 
already  pose  a  challenge  to  X3S.  command 
of  the  seas,  i.e.,  capacity  for  assuring  the  use 
of  the  seas  as  required  by  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  Order  dimensions  of  Soviet 
naval  power  are  also  being  dramatically  ex- 
panded. The  newest  surface-to-air  missile 
(SAM)  armed  Soviet  surface  combatants  are 
proving  that  they  are  capable  of  independ- 
ent operations  in  a  moderately  hostile  air- 
war  environment.  Prior  to  the  introduction 
of  these  SAM  missile  combatants,  the  Soviet 
surface  navy  had  traditionally  confined  its 
operations  to  waters  contiguous  to  its  own 
shores.  Simultaneously,  the  Soviets  have 
gained  the  right  to  use  naval  and  air  facilities 
at  key  strategic  locations  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Indian  Ocean  regions.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  Soviet  merchant  marine,  at  a 
time  when  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  is  aging 
faster  than  It  Is  being  replaced,  completes 
a  total  picture  which  suggests  that  Arbatov's 
description  of  Soviet  policy,  as  one  which 
seeks  to  limit  U.S.  global  freedom  of  action. 
Is  well  on  its  way  to  fulfillment. 

Primary  military  responsibility  for  meeting 
this   Soviet   challenge   falls   upon    the   U.S. 


Navy.  This  statement  can  be  modified  by 
whatever  extent  the  Nixon  Doctrine  suc- 
ceeds in  reviving  naval  power  elsewhere  in 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  U.S.  Navy  has  begun  to  rebuild  to 
meet  this  challenge,  but  it  is  rebuUdlng  along 
the  tradlUonal  lines  of  the  past.  New  ships 
are  replacing  old  ships  of  like  type,  belter 
armed,  many  times  more  costly,  marginally 
more  seaworthy — still  essentially  on  a  type- 
for-tvpe  basis  that  is  leading  in  the  end  to 
a  na'vv  that  promises  to  look  very  much 
like  the  U.S.  Navy  after  World  War  II. 

Principal  reliance  for  command  of  the  seas 
still  evolves  upon  carrier  air  power,  screened 
by  missile-armed  surface  uniu,'  yet  it  is 
uncertain  that  our  carriers  will  confront  any 
significant  surface  or  air  challenge.  The  So- 
viets are  circumventing  that  challenge  \la 
their  emphasis  on  the  subnlartne.  This  pros- 
pect of  a  minimal  surfaw:e  or  air  challenge 
would  be  fortunate  if  It  gave  the  U.S.  com- 
mand of  the  seas  by  default — but  it  does  not. 
One  to  two  hundred  modern  Soviet  subma- 
rines, nuclear-powered  and  armed  with  the 
latest  missiles,  can  deny  command  of  the 
seas  to  the  U.S.  Navy's  surface  forces.  This 
appears  to  be  the  direction  the  Soviets  aie 
taking.  The  Soviet  Navy  now  has  some  400 
submarines,  and  they  are  building — both 
SSNs  and  SSBNs — at  a  rate  surpassing  pres- 
ent U.S.  submarine  construction  capabilities. 
The  majority  of  present  Soviet  submarines 
are  not  "modern. "  Only  a  few  are  equipped 
with  the  advanced  missiles.  Thus,  there  is 
still  time.  But  many  readers  will  share  the 
uneasiness  felt  by  thU  writer  aiid  expressed 
by  the  question:  WUl  the  navy  we  are  now 
building  prove  to  be  ill-conceived,  in  terms 
of  its  force  configuration,  for  meeting  tl.e 
Soviet  challenge  cited  above? 

The  investment  in  new  destroyers  will  not 
meet  that  challenge.  Yet  destroyers  continue 
to  be  designed  and  produced  on  the  basis  cf , 
and  charged  with,  the  primary  mission  cf 
countering  the  forthcoming  Soviet  submarine 
force.  A  recent,  now  famous,  article  appeared 
In  this  Journal  and  brought  to  light  some 
serious  misgivings  about  the  ASW  inadequa- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Navy's  most  modern  de- 
stroyers and  destroyer  escorts.'-  Possibly  that 
author  dwelt  upon  the  wrong  issue.  He  might 
better  have  asked:  Why 'are  we  building  de- 
stroyers for  ASW? 

Tlie  U.S.  Navy's  investment  in  air  ASW  is 
only  marglnaUy  more  hopeful.  The  well 
known  CVS  (ASW  carrier)  issue  is  perhaps 
enough  of  a  dead  horse  that  it  need  not  be 
fiogged  further  here.  But,  in  that  matter, 
also,  the  issue  is  the  same.  The  present  state 
of  air  and  surface  ASW  technology,  combined 
with  pressing  cost  considerations,  raises  un- 
easy feelings  and  grave  questions  about  the 
inordinate  portions  of  our  limited  rebuilding 
budget  and  manpower  resources  which  are 
being  invested  in  such  marginally  eflecllve 
programs. 

The  point  here  is  not  to  point  the  finger 
of  guilt  at  some  hard-working  and  much 
maligned  project  officer — or  at  any  of  the 
Navy's  vested  Interests.  We  are  all  in  this 
Navy  guilty  of  refusing  to  abide  by  the  dic- 


•  "We  control  the  seas  with  our  aircraft 
carriers,  capable  of  sinking  surface  ships,  sur- 
faced submarines,  shooting  down  aircraft 
and,  with  our  F-14  aircraft,  shooting  down 
the  missiles  from  any  one  of  those  enemy 
sources,"  Admiral  Zumwalt  said  in  the  13. 
September  1971  issue  of  VS.  Neus  <t  World 
Report. 

■•See  Robert  H.  Smith.  "A  United  SUtes 
Navy  for  the  Future, "  U.S.  Naval  Institute 
Proceedings.  March  1971,  pp.  18-25.  Captain 
Smith's  most  pregnant  observation  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  In  the  ensuing  con- 
troversy. ".  .  .  we  have  clung  to  the  fiction 
of  a  primary,  and  even  offensive,  ASW  role 
for  the  surface  ship  long  after  It  has  become 
obvious  that  it  cannot  fulfill  that  role 
against  the  modem  submarine."  (p.  22) 
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turn  of  the  most  Intolerant  taskmaster  of 
all— the  technological  state  of  the  art.  The 
well  known  fact  Is  that  the  advance  of  sub- 
marine technology  (operating  charajterictlcs, 
armament  and  sonar  capabUltirt)  since 
World  War  II  has  put  the  modern  submarine 
out  of  combat  reach  by  known  or  foAseeable 
surface  and  air  ASW  techniques.  This  con- 
clusion may  still  be  disputed  by  some,  but 
the  record— of  futile  and  costly  surface  and 
air  ASW  programs — Is  a  lengthy  one  that 
speaks  for  Itself. 

Naval  warfare  has  been  so  dramatically 
altered  by  the  advance  of  submarine  tech- 
nology over  the  past  25  years  as  to  have 
essentially  reversed  the  role  of  the  submarine 
from  one  primarily  of  Interdiction  to  that  of 
representing  the  ship  of  the  line  in  terms  of 
command  of  the  seas.  The  modern,  nuclear- 
powered,  fast,  quiet,  long-endurance,  deep- 
dlvlng,  perhaps  cruise  mlsslle-armed  attack 
submarine  not  only  promises  to  drive  from 
the  setis  those  surface  units  that  dare  to 
opposite  It:  1/ic  su^imarine  is  also  proving  to 
be  the  best  of  all  platforms  for  ASW. 

Is  It  going  to  take  a  war  at  sea  to  prove 
that  the  U.S.  Navy's  capital  ship — the  aircraft 
carrier,  though  defended  by  Its  costly  retinue 
of  escorts  and  umbrella  of  manned  aircraft — 
Is  ill-suited  to  contest  command  of  the  seas 
against  challenges  emanating  from  the  cap- 
ital ship  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  the  attack  sub- 
marine? The  history  of  warfare  confirms  the 
dictum  that  technology  cannot  be  defied  with 
impunity.  As  a  consequence  of  World  War  I. 
the  French  learned  that  the  elan  of  attack — 
the  offense — was  not  adequate  to  overcome 
the  technology  of  the  then  dominant  de- 
fense— the  machluegun.  Applying  that  lesson 
to  their  policies  between  the  wars,  the  French 
came  to  rely  for  their  national  security  pri- 
marily on  the  defense  fortifications  of  the 
Maginot  Line.  But.  In  the  meantime  the  tech- 
nology of  land  warfare  had  changed.  The 
offense  had  become  dominant  in  the  shape  of 
the  fast,  armored  warfare  which  comprised 
blitzkrieg.  This  misplaced  French  confidence 
in  a  technology  of  warfare  that  was  out  of 
date  for  Its  task,  led  to  Vichy. 

The  U.S.  Navy  could  be  making  a  similar 
mistake.  We  won  command  of  the  seas  at 
Midwav.  the  Coral  Sea.  and  the  Philippine 
Sea  with  the  aircraft  carrier  task  force.  We 
opposed  a  similarly  configured  navy,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  naval  carrier  air 
warfare  was  the  dominant  reality  of  that 
time.  But  carrier  air  warfare  is  not  the  domi- 
nant reality  of  present  naval  warfare,  and  the 
US.  Navy  Is  being  challenged  by  a  foe  whose 
navy  is  not  similarly  configured.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Soviets  are  building  a  navy  which 
Is  In  closer  conformity  with  the  prevailing 
dominant  reality  of  naval  warfare — the  com- 
bat superiority  of  the  submarine. 

There  is  a  case  to  be  made  for  canjlers  and 
destroyers  In  our  naval  program,  but  it  is  not 
the  one  most  often  advanced,  and  it  doesn't 
support  the  "Cadillac'  ver.sions  of  those  ships 
the  U.S.  Navy  now  seeks,  certainly  not  so  long 
as  the  higher  priority,  ^ibmarine.  "command 
of  the  seas"  requirement  Is  unfulfilled.  (It 
niav  also  make  a  better  case  for  the  Marines 
and  the  "amphlb"  Navy  than  is  currently  in 
fa.shion.)  It  is  the  cold  limited  war  case  as 
nrticulated  above  by  Brezhnev.  Arbatov,  and 
Brzezln-ski. 

While  the  cold  limited  war  scenarios  of 
E^v.st-West  conflict  are  not  the  worst  case  a-s- 
sumptlons.  the  mutual  balance  of  terror  that 
makes  general  war  a  non-option.  leads  rather 
obviously  to  the  cold  limited  war  scenarios 
being  the  most  probable  kinds  of  conflict. 
That  is  where  the  action  is  almost  certainly 
g.jing  to  be.  The  issue  is  access  to  the  world's 
resources:  and  the  contest  is.  first,  one  of 
command  of  the  seas,  and  second,  projection 
of  power  and  influence  In  the  Mahan  tradi- 
tion when  political  decisions  so  dictate,  inti- 
mate victory  can  be  lost  or  won  without  a 
general  war  ever  taking  place. 


Given  current  flscsJ  limitations,  the  latter 
dimension  of  naval  planning  may  require 
greater  compromise  than  the  command  of 
the  seas  (submarine)  role  vis-a-vis  "ideal" 
ships  and  hardware.  Remembering  that  nu- 
clear general  war  has  become  a  non-option 
through  mutual  deterrence,  the  command  of 
the  seas  task  will  merit  next  highest  priority, 
for  it  preserves  survival  against  the  ultimate 
limited  war  challenge — the  physical  isolation 
of  America  from  its  allies. 
Thus  the  third  priority,  the  U.S./power 
projection  navy,  Is  the  logical  area  for  com- 
promise of  "Cadillac"  ambitions  In  favor  of 
economy  and  more  units  at  less  unit  cost — 
rather  than  to  stint  our  command  of  the  seas 
submarine  forces — If  funds  provided  by  the 
Congress  are  not  adequate  to  legitimate  needs 
in  both  areas.  We  can  take  some  comfort  that 
the  power  projection  task  by  surface  forces  Is 
the  task  wherein  the  most  support  from  the 
remainder  of  the  maritime  alliance  can  be 
expected.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  highlights  that 
aspect  as  well.  Imaginative  programs,  like 
the  "Personnel  Exchange  Program"  with  al- 
lied navies,  recently  instituted  by  the  U.S. 
Navy,  can  fortify  the  Nixon  Doctrine  on  this 
score. 

The  new  era  of  American  diplomacy,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  derives  from  a  forthright 
recognition  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  In  the  world  since  1945 — the  new  re- 
alities that  now  govern  the  domestic  and  in- 
ternational political  environments.  America's 
new  naval  policy  must  start  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  those  same  realties. 

In  addition.  America's  new  naval  policy 
must — as  forthrightly — acknowledge  the 
technological  realities  that  now  govern  naval 
warfare,  and  proceed  from  the  premises  dic- 
tated thereby.  To  paraphrase  the  President's 
words,  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay: 
No  single  sudden  upheaval  or  technological 
event  has  marked  the  end  of  the  World  War 
II  era  of  naval  warfare  in  the  icay  that  uorld 
wars  often  shatter  pre-existing  assumptions 
about  warfare.  But  the  cumulative  changes 
in  naval  warfare  since  1945  are  profound 
nonetheless. 

We  are  indeed  at  the  end  of  an  era — in 
the  technology  of  naval  warfare  as  well  as 
In  foreign  policy.  The  question  is:  Are  we 
now  building  a  new  navy  that  is  as  realistic 
as  our  new  foreign  policy? 

Alter  The  Alterations 
(By  Captain  Ben  W.  Blee) 

.^  week  after  taking  command  of  an  aging 
Navy  landing  ship  dock  (LSD) .  the  new  com- 
manding officer  received  an  official  letter  from 
his  force  commander:  "Altogether  too  many 
unauthorized  alterations  have  been  made  to 
your  ship  in  past  years.  You  will  immediately 
restore  the  ship  to  her  original  arrangement." 

The  new  CO  called  for  the  blueprints  and 
compared  them  with  the  ship.  The  charges 
were  all  too  true,  but  to  put  the  ship  back 
in  original  condition  would  be  a  staggering 
Job.  making  the  ship  mxich  more  comfor- 
table than  when  she  was  first  built  according 
to  World  War  II  Royal  Navy  specifications. 

The  next  day.  the  CO  called  on  the  staff 
officer.  "Commander."  he  asked,  "do  you  really 
mean  I  am  to  rearrange  the  ship  Just  as  she 
was  according  to  these  old  British  Admiralty 
plans?" 

"You  read  the  letter."  came  the  terse  reply. 

"AH  right."  exclaimed  the  CO.  "Then  here 
Is  my  requisition  for  460  liammocks  to  re- 
place the  bunks  and  foam  rubber  mattre.sses, 
and  here's  another  for  eight  casks  of  rum  to 
go  In  what  is  now  the  barber  shop.  That  was 
the  spirits  room,  you  know,  so  the  crew- 
could  have  its  grog."  With  that,  he  left  the 
flabbergasted  commander  and  returned  to 
his  ship. 

Not  another  word  was  ever  heard  about  the 
matter. 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  « 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  been  consistent  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  aircraft  carriers  throughout  the 
past  5  or  6  years,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  or  two  as  to  his  attitude  at 
the  moment  on  the  carrier  question.  Two 
or  three  years  ago,  when  one  of  our 
more  extensive  debates  took  place,  per- 
haps not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
but  some  of  those  who  were  contesting 
the  authorization  of  an  additional  car- 
rier and  pressing  for  a  study  of  the  car- 
rier situation  questioned  the  aircraft 
carrier  as  an  effective  instrument  of  na- 
tional security  or  as  an  effective  weapon. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  ques- 
tion that  today? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  No,  I  do  not.  I  think 
we  need  a  naval  attack  carrier  force. 
What  I  am  questioning  is  the  size  of  the 
force.  I  do  not  believe,  nor  do  I  think  . 
that  the  Defense  Department  any  longer 
maintains,  that  the  carrier  has  a  stra- 
tegic role.  It  is  basically  a  tactical  weap- 
on. In  the  mid-1960's.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  stated  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment no  longer  saw  the  carrier  as 
having  a  strategic  nuclear  role  but  in- 
stead viewed  it  basically  as  a  tactical 
w'eapon.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  accept 
that.  I  question  whether  we  need  13 
fully  modern  attack  carriers  through  the 
middle  of  the  1980's. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  used  the  fig- 
ure of  12  or  less  in  his  remarks  earlier 
this  morning.  Would  the  Senator  give  me 
some  idea  of  what  he  considers  the  min- 
imum carrier  force  necessary  to  achieve 
the  tactical  needs  he  foresees  in  the 
world  today? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  know  what 
that  number  should  be.  What  we  are  de- 
bating here  is,  do  we  need  a  13th  mod- 
ern carrier.  The  burden  is  on  the  Navy 
to  justify  that  need.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  sustained  it.  How  much  below  12  I 
would  go,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  we  have 
come  to  certain  conclusions,  that  a  12- 
carrier  modern  force — and  this  is  the 
Navy's  position — will  be  necessary. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  that 
may  have  been  covered.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Midway,  which  is  the  13th  carrier 
in  the  Senator's  computation,  is  a  car- 
rier that  is  28  years  old  regardless  of  its 
refurbishing.  We  are  now  talking  about 
a  carrier  that  will  not  join  the  fleet 
until  1980? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Well,  on  that  basis,  it  is 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  the  Midway  by  1980  will  not  meet 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  minimum 
need  of  12  modern  carriers.  Now  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  aware  that 
insofar  as  the  catapults  are  concerned, 
the  fuel  situation,  and  other  factors  with 
regard  to  the  Midway,  they  simply  do 
not  measure  up  to  what  the  modern  car- 
rier should  have. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  agree  that  this  is  a 
fact  in  dispute,  one  that  each  Senator 
will  have  to  resolve  in  his  own  mind. 
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The  argument  I  made  is  based  on  the 
statement  issued  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  January  30,  1970,  in  which  it 
said: 

Midway's  conversion  was  the  most  com- 
prehensive hiodernlzatlon  ever  made  to  a  U.S. 
Navy  ship.  She  will  be  capable  of  handling 
Che  largest  and  most  complex  carrier  air- 
craft and  weapons  systems  in  the  Navy's 
arsenal  through  the  1980s. 

That  is  a  statement  by  the  Defense 
Department  made  on  January  30,  1970. 
Thus,  it  seems  somewhat  illogical  that 
they  would  spend  $200  million  outfitting 
a  ship  that  they  would  expect  to  become 
obsolete  within  a  few  years. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  may  be 
right,  but  that  is  my  case  and  I  suppose 
each  Senator  will  have  to  decide  for 
himself. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Of  course  they  will.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  the  Navy  said.  Second, 
I  believe  we  are  going  to  need  modem 
carriers  that  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments with  regard  to  elevators,  torpedo 
protection,  and  catapults.  The  Midway 
is  a  carrier  that  has  a  27-year-old  hull, 
regardless  of  the  repairs  made. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vu-ginia  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  In  just  a  minute. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  we  are  faced  now  with  a 
decision  whether  to  go  forward  with  a 
carrier  that  will  be  ready  in  1980.  In  my 
judgment,  we  need  12  modem  carriers. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  the  Senator  be- 
lieves that  we  need  12,  as  I  believe  the 
Navy  does,  the  Midway  is  adequate  to  be 
the  12th. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  do  not  agree.  It  will  not 
be  adequate  because  of  the  time  frame 
in  which  we  are  operating. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  a  factual  dif- 
ference we  have.  My  case  does  not  go  be- 
yond that. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  glad  to  yield  now  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  The  Senator  indicates 
that  this  fleet  of  modern  carriers  he  con- 
templates is  necessary.  Does  that  mesm 
we  have  got  to  continue  to  lay  one  down 
eveiy  year  until  we  turn  them  all  over? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  do  not  say  that  is  nec- 
essary. I  believe  in  the  broad  picture  of 
today's  security  needs,  and  also  the  broad 
picture  of  diplomatic  needs  throughout 
the  world,  we  should  go  forward  with  this 
carrier. 

That  is  my  own  opinion.  I  will  face  up 
to  the  factual  situation  with  regard  to 
future  construction  when  we  come  to  it. 
I  regret  that  the  Na\'y  hesitated  for  one 
year  insofar  as  this  carrier  is  concerned. 
I  regret  the  enormous  expenditure.  How- 
ever, I  see  these  modern  carriers  ^d  the 
need  for  a  foiu'th  nuclear  carrier  as  a 
necessary  part  of  our  security  needs  if 
we  are  to  have  credibility  throughout 
the  next  15  or  16  years  when  '  /pefully 
negotiations  will  lead  to  a  peacefvil 
world. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  where 
would  the  Senator  draw  the  line  in  nego- 
tiations if  the  carriers  increase  in  cost 
next  year  to  $2  billion? 

Mr.  SPONG.  When  I  believe  the  costs 
exceed  the  need,  ther  I  will  have  to  face 
up  to  It  when  we  debate  future  carriers. 
However,  so  far  as  this  carrier  Is  con- 


cerned, insofar  as  the  need  for  a  fourth 
nuclear  carrier,  I  doubt  that  the  Midway, 
&s  I  have  said,  will  meet  the  needs  I 
envision  in  the  early  1980's  and  I  feel 
this  request  is  justified  and,  therefore,  I 
support  it. 

The  purpose  of  my  earlier  questions 
was  that  the  argtiment  has  sliifted  be- 
cause at  one  time  we  were  arguing 
\vhether  we  should  build  any  more  car- 
riers. I  believe  that  we  should  have  a 
minimum  of  12  effective  aircraft  carriers 
in  the  1980's.  That  opinion  is  subject  to 
review  and  change  each  year. 

To  answer-  the  Senator's  question, 
based  upon  the  present  cost  estimates 
and  allowing  even  for  some  of  the  over- 
riUTis.  I  believe  we  should  sustain  the 
committee's  recommendations  with  re- 
gard to  this  carrier. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  may  have  been  some  parts  of  that 
debate  in  which  there  was  an  implica- 
tion that  some  here  opposed  all  aircraft 
carriers.  I  have  always  stated  that  there 
was  a  role  for  the  aircraft  carrier.  I 
have  raised  questions  concerning  the 
proper  size  of  the  aircraft  carrier  force 
and  the  relationship  between  sea-based 
and  land-based  aiipower. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  am  pleased  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  clarified  that.  How- 
ever, when  the  debate  took  place  3  and 
4  years  ago,  we  found  ourselves  arguing 
about  why  the  Russians  were  not  build- 
ing carriers.  And  implicit  in  that  debate 
somewhere  was  the  fact  that  the  British 
had  abandoned  carriers  because  they 
did  not  believe  they  remained  an  effec- 
tive naval  instrument. 

We  brought  into  the  debate  the  Brit- 
ish debates  that  showed  what  stopped 
them  was  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
afford  cairiers  any  longer.  It  did  not  re- 
flect a  diminished  opinion  of  the  air- 
craft carrier  as  a  tactical  we^tpon. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  have  my  earlier  statement  here. 
However,  I  do  recall  referring  to  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  did  not  have  an 
attack  carrier  in  their  Navy  and  that  as 
far  as  I  then  knew,  and  as  far  as  I  now 
know,  they  have  no  plans  to  build  an  at- 
tack carrier. 

At  that  time,  we  had  16  attack  caniers 
in  our  fleet.  Today  we  still  have  16. 
However,  some  of  them  are  close  to  being 
outmoded. 

The  question  I  raised  then — and  now- 
concerned  the  proper  size  of  the  U.S. 
naval  attack  carrier  force  level.  I  be- 
lieved tlien — and  I  believe  now — that  tlie 
fact  that  the  Russians  do  not  have  a 
single  attack  carrier  has  great  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  number  of 
carriers  we  need. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  i-emarks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTOR'^.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  pretend  for  a  moment  to  be  a  mili- 
tary expert  or  historical  prophet  nor  do 
I  have  the  omniscience  to  say  whether 
we  need  12  or  13  nuclear  carriers  if 
America  is  to  have  a  future.  I  leave  it 
to  men  more  knowledgeable  on  mili- 
tary strategy  to  determine  that  for  me. 
However.  I  do  know  as  Chairman  of 


the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
that  one  of  the  fortimate  things  we  did 
in  1961  was  to  put  in  operation  the  Enter- 
prise. When  we  had  the  critical  situation 
in  the  Middle  East,  it  was  well  that  tl^e 
Bainbridge,  the  Long  Beach,  and  tlie 
Enterprise  were  there  and  they  sped 
ahead.  Their  maneuverability  is  without 
question.  We  had  their  skippers  before 
our  corrimittee  and  we  were  gratiful  for 
their  testimony.  There  is  no  question 
that  tlie  ultimate  thing  will  be  a  nuclear 
Navy.  Half  the  Navy  today  is  con\en- 
tional.  We  only  have  one  nuclear  carrier 
in  operation.  The  Nimitz  will  not  be  in 
operation  until  1973,  if  they  meet  their 
schedule.  As  to  the  Eisenhower,  that  ves- 
sel will  not  go  into  operation  until  1975. 
We  are  talking  about  this  new  one,  the 
CVN-70.  As  I  understand  it.  the  projected 
date  is  1980.  And  we  viU  be  lucky  if  we 
get  it  tlien. 

It  might  well  be.  as  tlie  carriers  tliat 
we  have  get  older  and  older  and  we  have 
to  put  them  in  mothballs,  that  we  will 
need  to  have  13.  However,  there  is  not 
any  living  soul  that  can  tell  us — today — 
in  1972  what  the  world  situation  will  be 
in  1980. 

If  we  look  around,  we  will  find  that  we 
can  rely  less  and  less  on  land  air  ba.ses. 
We  are  committed  in  Spain  and  we  find 
fault  because  every  time  we  have  to  re- 
new that  lease,  we  have  to  make  a  bigger 
contribution.  We  pay  more  and  more — 
and  we  have  been  told  that  in  several 
parts  of  the  world  we  ai'e  being  pressed 
in  the  same  way. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  properly 
compare  the  American  Navy  with  the 
Russian  Navy.  I  think  their  complex  is 
entirely  different  from  ours.  The  aircreft 
carrier  has  always  been  an  integral  part 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  We  are  a  two-ocean 
Nation  and  since  great  carriers  cannot  go 
through  the  canal,  we  must  adequately 
patrol  both  oceans.  Yes — by  1980.  if  v,e 
are  going  to  employ  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
riers, we  ought  to  have  two  in  the  At- 
lantic and  two  in  the  Pacific  if  we  are 
going  to  have  groper  protection. 

That  is  the  "reason  for  this  CVN-70.  I 
know  that  we  can  argue  and  wrestle  in 
a  paper  ^ag  until  the  cows  come  home 
as  to  whether  we  need  it  or  not.  We  can 
never  know  until  the  time  comes.  How- 
ever, I  hope  that  we  will  not  fall  into  a 
sense  of  false  security.  This  is  still  a  very 
tense  and  critical  world. 

I  assume  that  we  have  certain  detentes 
with  Red  China  and  witla  Russia.  I  ap- 
plaud that.  However,  the  Russians  are 
building  more  missiles  and  warships.  The 
Red  Chinese  will  be  building  them.  too. 
And  in  time  Japan  will  be  building  them. 

The  point  is  that  the  survival  and  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  depends  on  our  su- 
premacy of  the  seas.  We  learned  that 
from  the  expeiience  of  England.  How- 
does  that  relate  to  the  Russians  when 
we  are  being  pushed  around  on  land  and 
our  fishermen  are  being  pushed  around 
at  sea  in  different  parts  of  the  world?  It 
is  good  to  have  an  airci-aft  carrier  at 
hand  with  adequate  planes  to  make 
troublesome  people  understand  that 
America  is  not  going  to  be  pushed 
around. 

That  is  what  that  is  all  about.  We  are 
talking   about   priorities — the   price   of 
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peace  through  adequate  power.  I  realize 
that  this  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money. 
However,  let  us  not  wind  up  by  being  the 
richest  nation  in  the  cemetery.  We  have 
talked  about  the  cost.  I  know  that  it  runs 
into  billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  I  real- 
ize that.  Some  things  have  been  abused, 
and  some  things  have  to  be  cut  out.  How- 
ever, after  all.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  said  these  nuclear  carriers  are  ab- 
solutely necessary.  The  head  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  said  that  this  is  a  must. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  telling  you. 
V.  hether  he  is  right  or  wrong.  I  am  goin:? 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
because  I  am  afraid,  if  today  we  are 
wrong,  the  only  tiling  we  can  say  in  time 
of  peril  to  come  is.  "'God  help  us." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  esti- 
mate that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
used  about  10  minutes,  and  I  ask  that 
the  time  he  consumed  be  charged  to  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  iMr. 
STENNIS >  yielding  to  me.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege 2  or  3  years  ago  to  serve  on  the 
Joint  House-Senate  Committee  on  the 
Construction  of  the  CVN-70.  which  was 
led  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  My 
convictions  with  regard  to  him  that  I 
held  at  that  time  I  still  hold,  and  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  CVN- 
70.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  listen 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  SponC.  and  I  heartily  agree 
with  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  con- 
struction of  this  carrier,  also. 

CV.N-70    AND    SURVn-ABILITY    AT    SEA 

I  fully  support  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
providing  funds  for  advance  procurement 
on  a  new  carrier.  The  question  of  vulner- 
ability has  been  raised  so  often  that  a  de- 
tailed analysis  is  warranted  to  dispel  the 
arguments  that  persist. 

The  total  threat  to  a  naval  carrier  force 
at  sea  is  vei->-  much  a  function  of  the  type 
of  war  or  type  of  challenge  considered.  In 
a  nuclear  war.  anything  struck  by  a  nu- 
clear warhead,  whether  it  be  a  sWp  or  a 
city,  will  be  destroyed.  The  tremendous 
advantage  of  a  carrier  is  tiiat  it  is  not  a 
fixed  target  which  can  be  carefully  pro- 
grarsed  for  ballistic  mi.ssile  attack.  The 
mobility  of  the  sliip  target  offers  consid- 
erable protection,  which  increases  with 
the  range— and  time  of  flight — of  the 
weapon  considered.  Against  ICBM  attack, 
the  aircraft  carrier,  in  contrast  to  cities, 
industrial  complexes,  land  air  bases,  mis- 
j  ;le  rites,  and  similar  fixed  targets,  is  vir- 
tually immune  to  pretargeting.  It  can 
move  12  miles  or  more  during  the  time  of 
flight  of  an  ICBM.  If  its  position  is  pre- 
cisely known  at  a  given  time.  3  hours  later 
the  carrier  is  somewhere  in  the  area  of  a 
circle  of  more  than  25.000  square  miles. 
Because  of  the  mobility  of  the  carrier 
forces  and  the  complexity  of  their  de- 
feases, the  probability  is  very  high  that 
many  of  these  ships  would  survive  to  de- 
liver their  own  punch. 

A  general  war  fought  with  conven- 


tional weapons,  a  more  likely  possibility 
because  of  nuclear  parity  in  the  world  to- 
day, would  not  be  the  short  exchange  as- 
sumed for  the  nuclear  war.  The  surviva- 
bility of  naval  forces  at  sea  would  develop 
during  the  extended,  coordinated  opera- 
tions of  all  naval  forces.  The  primary 
threat  to  surface  ships  in  general  war  is 
antiship  missiles  laimched  by  subma- 
rines, both  surfaced  and  submerged; 
long-range  aircraft;  and  surface  ships. 

The  effectiveness  of  these  systems  can 
be  significantly  reduced  by  a  concen- 
trated effort  of  naval  forces.  No  carrier 
travels  alone.  Indeed,  as  tensions  develop 
larger  gi'ouping  of  ships  randomly  dis- 
posed are  concentrated  to  give  a  defense 
in  depth  providing  multiple  opportunities 
to  destroy  the  incoming  enemy.  One  or 
more  carriers  provide  air-to-air  defense 
while  other  ships  serve  as  surface-to-air 
missile,  gun.  antisubmarine,  and  elec- 
tronic platforms.  Submarines  are  in- 
cluded with  their  inherently  more  cap- 
able sonar  to  counter  hostile  submarines. 
Not  the  least  of  the  enemy's  problems 
is  to  detect  the  carrier  task  force  in  the 
vast  ocean  operating  areas.  Assuming 
that  the  force  could  be  located,  the  enemy 
has  an  additional  problem  of  identifying 
the  individual  ships  to  determine  which  is 
the  carrier  as  the  force  maneuvers, 
changes  composition,  courses,  and  speeds. 
A  submarine  nnjst  maneuver  to  firing 
position,  which  may  be  extremely  difficult 
to  do  if  the  carrier  is  traveling  at  high 
speed.  Aircraft  must  come  into  visual 
range  to  identify  the  carrier.  Hostile  air. 
surface,  and  submarine  forces  can  be 
detected  long  before  they  enter  the 
carrier's  operating  area.  The  detection 
of  the  missile  launch  vehicle  can  be 
accomplished  by  various  carrier,  escort, 
and  carrier  aircraft  sensors. 

An  attacker  must  penetrate  a  defense 
in  depth  comprised  of  various  combina- 
tions of  aircrafts.  surface  ships,  and  sub- 
marines. The  task  force  has  a  number 
of  defenses  that  can  engage  the  enemy 
before  he  launches  his  weapons,  after 
they  are  launched,  and  during  their 
flight.  Initial  defense  is  the  detection  and 
destruction  of  the  delivery  vehicles.  The 
guided  missiles  themselves  become  the 
primary  target  in  the  next  defensive 
phase.  Some  of  these  missiles  are  not  dis- 
similar in  general  size  and  performance 
to  aircraft,  and  are  therefore  vulnerable 
to  the  task  force's  antiaircraft  defenses. 
To  reach  the  carrier,  the  antiship 
missiles  must  evade  fighter  aircraft,  and 
then  successfully  penetrate  the  surface- 
to-air  missile  defenses  of  the  screening 
guided  missile  ships  in  the  task  force. 
Finally,  any  .surviving  enemy  missiles  are 
exposed  to  the  highly  effective  fire  of 
short  range,  point  defense  missiles  and 
to  automatic  gunfire  from  ships  of  the 
task  force. 

If  a  modern  carrier  should  sustain  hits 
from  (tonventional  bombs,  torpedoes,  or 
missiles,  damage  will  occur,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  the  ship  will  be  sunk 
or  even  put  out  of  action.  Modern  carriers 
are  extremely  tough  ships.  The  Essex 
class  fought  through  the  aircraft,  kami- 
kaze, and  submarines  attacks  of  World 
War  II  without  a  single  lo.ss  to  enemy 
action.  Subsequent  carrier  designs  have 


incorporated  even  more  extensive  pro- 
tective features,  such  as  armored  flight 
decks,  improved  torpedo  protection  sys- 
tems, and  internal  damage  limiting  fea- 
tures which  make  them  very  difBcult  to 
sink  or  put  out  of  action. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  strength  of  a  modem  carrier  to  resist 
damage  was  demonstrated  in  1969  when 
the  Enterprise  sustained  damage  to  its 
flight  deck  during  a  training  exercise. 
Nine  bombs  were  detonated.  On  that  oc- 
casion all  essential  systems  in  the  ship 
were  maintained  in  operative  condition, 
they  controlled  the  effect  of  the  fire,  and 
they  could  have  resumed  all  scheduled 
operations  in  hours  after  the  debris  was 
cleared  from  the  flight  deck. 

The  carrier  gives  our  forces  the  best 
protective  capability  we  can  build  into 
our  ships.  The  Nimitz  class  carriers  are 
the  best  protected  and  least  vulnerable 
ever  designed.  The  added  protection  is 
provided  by  the  extensive  use  of  armor 
plating  against  bombs  and  guided  mis- 
siles and  improved  antitorpedo  hull 
design. 

These  built-in  protective  systems  in- 
clude : 

Extensive  armor  protection  for  the 
flight  deck,  sides,  and  underwater  body 
designed  to  have  a  high  probability  of 
defeating  high  order  contact  and  pene- 
trating explosives. 

The  watertight  compartmentation 
throughout  the  hull  which  divides  the 
ship  into  more  than  2,000  watertight  and 
shock  resistant  compartments  designed 
to  confine  damage  to  small  areas. 

Redundancy  of  essential  systems  for 
command  and  control,  aircraft  opera- 
tions, ship  control,  ship  propulsion,  and 
damage  control  designed  to  provide 
means  for  continuing  effective  offensive 
and  defensive  action  while  limiting  dam- 
age, extinguishing  fires,  and  restoring 
casualties  from  hits. 

In  addition  to  consideration  of  open 
warfare,  as  discussed  to  this  point,  it  is 
instructive  to  examine  carrier  vulnera- 
bility in  a  "cold  war"a —  time  of  political 
tension  without  open  conflict.  Here  the 
aircraft  carrier  faces  no  real  threat.  It 
operates  in  international  waters,  under 
complete  and  unquestioned  U.S.  control. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  threat  posed 
to  overseas  land  bases.  These  have  been 
found  vulnerable  to  political  attack — our 
overflight  privileges  have  been  revoked, 
our  base  operating  privileges  restricted 
as  host  nations  have  examined  their  own 
interests  during  periods  of  rising  tension. 
Vulnerability  is  not  a  simple  subject — 
it  has  many  aspects.  But  a  modern  air- 
craft carrier  such  as  CVN-70  is  designed 
to  carry  out  its  assigned  mission  in  the 
face  of  intense  opposition.  It  is  designed 
to  go  in  harm's  way.  Its  survivability  is 
high. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  may  be  required. 

CVN-70  will  be  the  biggest,  most  ex- 
pensive ship  ever  built.  While  the  United 
States  has  built  a  Navy  aroimd  an  air- 
craft carrier  capable  of  bringing  tactical 
intei-vention  to  any  part  of  the  globe, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  built  a  Navy  of 
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attack  submarines  and  missile  launch- 
ing destroyers  designed  to  give  control 
of  the  sea  lanes.  It  is  these  missUe 
launching  ships  and  submarines,  com- 
bined with  Soviet  naval  aviation  ca- 
pabilities, which  pose  such  lethal  threat 
to  the  U.S.  carriers. 

The  United  States  has  allowed  this 
situation  to  occur  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. At  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  we  were  really  the  only  significant 
Navy  left  in  the  ocean.  We  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  sea  control,  and  operat- 
ing under  our  own  nuclear  umbrella,  we 
could  send  an  aircraft  carrier  anywhere 
we  wanted  to  intervene. 

In  face  of  this  threat  the  Soviet  Union 
developed  a  fleet  of  defensive  naval 
bombers.  Developing  first  the  propeller- 
driven,  Bear,  the  later  jet,  Badgers 
Bombers,  the  Soviet  deployed  these  land- 
based  bombers  as  a  defense  against  the 
United  States'  almost  unlimited  ability 
to  project  its  power  into  Soviet  soil. 

However,  the  Soviet  Union  found  this 
situation  unacceptable.  The  U.S.  policy 
of  contaimnent  was  most  certainly  con- 
taining Russian  national  influence  as 
well  as  containing  ideological  commu- 
nism. The  Russians  set  out  to  redress  this 
balance.  They  have  now  achieved  parity 
in  strategic  areas. 

Of  course,  we  know  about  this  in  the 
SALT  talks. 

While  the  United  States  spent  over 
$100  billion  in  a  counter  insurgency  war 
in  South  East  Asia.  The  Soviet  Union 
in  that  same  time  period  was  building  a 
sea  control  navy.  The  Russians'  policy 
drew  great  fire  from  the  Chinese,  who  ac- 
cused them  of  no  longer  caring  about 
revolution  but  being  concerned  only  with 
their  position  as  a  great  power.  The 
Chinese  were  probably  correct.  The  Rus- 
sians endured  the  criticism  and  went 
ahead  to  build  a  navy  which  might  in 
the  future  be  able  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  conducting  air  operations  in 
places  like  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  But  more  seri- 
ously the  Russians  created  a  navy  that 
eventually  be  able  to  prevent  us  from  be- 
ing able  to  continue  commerce  with  our 
European  allies. 

I  will  go  into  more  detail  on  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  carriers  due  to  the  So- 
viet development  of  a  sea  control  force. 

The  Soviet  Naval  Air  Wing  consists 
of  approximately  500  bombers.  Most  of 
these  are  based  near  north-west  and 
Black  Sea  coasts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
remainder  are  located  near  Ylodivastock 
on  the  Paciflc  coast.  These  include  300 
TU-16,  Badger  bombers.  100  TU-16 
Badger  reconnaissance  tankers — some  of 
these  reconnaissance  planes  have  been 
replaced  with  more  modern  T-22.  Blind- 
ers— 50  IL,-28  torpedo  equipped  Beagle 
light  bombers,  and  50  TU-95  Bear  recon- 
naissance aircraft.  The  Blinder  and 
Badger  are  capable  of  launching  cruise 
missiles.  The  Badger  as  the  heart  of 
threat  is  capable  of  launching  2,200  mile 
Kelt  missiles:  Two  80  mile  range  Kennel 
missiles;  or  one  200  mile  range  Kipper 
missile;  and  possibly  a  new  Mach-3  mis- 
sile with  a  300-  to  400-mlle  range. 

Most  of  these  are  what  Is  known  as 
cruise  ranges,  most  dicacult  to  detect  and 
certainly  most  lethal  against  any  carrier. 

The  920  miles  per  hour  Blinder  bomber 


is  capable  of  launching  the  300  mile 
range  Kitchen  missile  which  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  defend  against. 

The  Soviet  Union's  subsurface  threat 
consists  of  235  torpedo  firing  attack  sub- 
marines, of  which  25  are  nuclear  pow- 
ered. Many  of  these  subs  carry  the  very 
effective  acoustic  homing  torpedo.  The 
Soviets  also  have  approximately  66  cruise 
missile  launching  submarines,  of  which 
35  are  nuclear  powered.  The  Soviets  are 
presently  engaged  in  a  construction  pro- 
gram for  Charlie  class  submarines,  ca- 
pable of  subsurface  launching  of  cruise 
missiles. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  surface  threat  in- 
cludes a  total  of  58  cruisers  and  destroy- 
ers equipped  with  siu-face  to  surface 
cruise  missiles  or  with  surface  to  air  mis- 
siles. These  include  Krest,  Kynda.  and 
Sverdlov  class  cruisers.  It  includes  Kri- 
vak,  Kavin,  Krupny,  Kildin,  Kashin  and 
Katlin  class  destroyers.  In  addition  to 
these  missile  launching  destroyers,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  63  of  the  more  traditional 
gun  carrying  destroyers. 

The  combination  of  this  Soviet  air, 
surface,  and  subsurface  threat  makes  our 
carriers  extremely  vulnerable. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  whistling  in  the  dark  on  the 
carrier's  invulnerability  is  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  of  putting  over  $1  bil- 
lion into  one  target  and  $3  billion  into 
one  small  carrier  group.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  take  note  of  this,  and  we 
must  try  to  spend  our  money  where  it 
will  be  most  useful;  that  the  sea  control 
ships  that  we  now  have  on  the  boards 
can  accomplish  what  the  carriers  can 
also  do,  but  they  can  accomplish  it  at  the 
cost  of  less  than  $1  billion,  and  also  that 
we  can  make  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
for  the  tremendous  cost  of  this  one  car- 
rier that  we  are  debating  here  today. 

I  think  it  was  significant  that  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia,  in  whose  State 
they  make  these  ships,  and  where.  I  am 
sure,  it  is  of  prime  interest  to  keep  the 
shipyards  going,  commented  on  the  fact 
that' England  finally  gave  up  making  the 
carrier  because,  they  said,  they  could  not 
afford  it. 

I  submit  that  there  is  a  cost  that  we 
cannot  afford,  and  I  think  we  are  there 
right  now.  In  other  words,  this  country, 
as  rich  as  it  is,  cannot  afford  to  lay  out 
a  projected  $10  billion — I  repeat,  $10  bil- 
lion, an  amount  which  is  needed  for  so 
many  things  in  this  country — and  lay  out 
this  amount  for  one  carrier  with  a  ques- 
tionable survivability,  with  the  tremen- 
dous threat  being  built  up  against  it. 

We  want  this  country  to  be  strong.  I 
want  it  to  live  up  to  the  capacity  of  its 
SALT  agreement,  which  I  question  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  afford — in  other 
words,  to  live  up  to  what  we  have  limited 
ourselves  to.  This  carrier  is  not  in  the 
SALT  agreement.  It  is  outside  it.  The 
Russians  do  not  consider  it  as  a  basic 
threat,  or  certainly  not  to  the  type  of 
warfare  they  plan.  I  am  convinced  the 
type  of  warfare  they  plan  involves  the 
use  of  nuclear  power — not  as  actually 
utilizing  it,  but  as  a  threat  of  nuclear 
power  and  the  supremacy  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  permit  them  to  achieve  by 
peaceful  nxeans  the  supremacy  of  Europe 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Far  East. 


I  think  the  SALT  talks  and  the  SALT 
agreement  obvioiisly  are  going  to  give 
them  that  opportunity.  But  this  is  some- 
thing we  can  ill  afford.  This  is  something 
we  are  making  a  very  hard  decision  en. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  when  I 
first  announced  that  I  was  going  to  spon- 
sor this  amendment  and  speak  on  it  on 
the  floor,  the  only  people  I  heard  from  in 
the  country  who  asked  me  to  back  off 
were  the  people — some  in  Ohio — who  spy. 
"Well,  our  business  depends  on  supply- 
ing stuff  for  this  carrier.  Our  projected 
work  schedule  for  the  next  several  years 
depends  upon  this  carrier." 

I  am  sure  that  on  all  defense  spending 
the  commercial  interests  are  bound  to 
trickle  in,  and  there  are  even  some  who 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  perhaps  this  is  a 
way  of  seeding  the  economy,  in  other 
words,  that  this  money  spent  on  defense 
in  our  airplane  factories,  our  space  pro- 
grams, and  our  militarj'  spending  for  the 
Na\T.  the  Air  Force,  and  the"  Army  is  the 
best  way  of  giving  private  enterprise  a 
shot  in  the  arm,  because  it  results  in  jcbs. 

But  I  submit  that  even  in  this  area— 
and  I  do  not  discount  this  contribution 
to  our  economy — there  are  ways  that  we 
can  benefit  our  economy  much  more. 
The  building  of  a  carrier  at  a  cost  of  SI 
billion  for  the  ship  alone.  S3  billion  for 
the  planes  that  goes  with  it.  and  a 
projected  10-year  cost  of  SIO  billion,  is 
just  beyond  our  means  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXCESSIVE  SPENDING— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Hart  >  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  Con- 
press  to  join  with  me  to  avoid  higher 
taxes,  higher  prices  and  a  cut  in  pur- 
chasing power  for  everj-one  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

Just  when  we  have  succeeded  in  cuttin? 
the  rate  of  inflation  in  half,  and  just 
when  we  have  succeeded  in  making  it 
possible  for  America's  workers  to  sco-e 
their  largest  real  spendable  income  gair"; 
in  eight  years,  this  tanrible,  pocketbook 
prepress  may  be  wiped  out  by  propos^^d 
excessive  spending. 

Specifically.  Federal  spending  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  (wliich  began  on  July  1. 
1972  >  already  is  estimated  to  be  almost 
$7  billion  higher  than  was  planned  in  my 
budget. 

Tliat  figure  by  itself  is  bad  enough.  But 
even  more  spending  beyond  the  budget — 
and  beyond  emergency  flood  relief 
funds — appears  to  be  on  the  way. 

The  inevitable  result  would  be  liigher 
taxes  and  more  income-eating  inflation 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people 
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do  not  want  their  family  budgets  wrecked 
by  higher  taxes  and  higher  prices,  and  I 
will  not  stand  by  and  permit  such  ine- 
sponsible  action  to  undermine  the  clear 
pros  less  wo  have  made  in  getting  Amer- 
icas  workers  off  the  inflation  treadmill 
of  the  1960's. 

While  specific  Federal  programs  are 
important  to  many  people  and  constitu- 
ent groups,  none  is  more  important  to 
all  the  American  taxpayers  than  a  con- 
certed program  to  hold  down  the  rate  of 
taxes  and  the  cost  of  hving. 

In  view  of  this  serious  threat  I  again 
urge  the  Congress— in  the  economic  in- 
terest of  all  American  citizens — to  enact 
a  spending  ceiling  of  $250  billion.  I  ur- 
gently recommended  a  spending  ceiling 
uhen  I  submitted  the  fiscal  1973  budget 
earlier  this  year. 

Our  concern  with  sustaining  the  in- 
creasing purchasing  power  of  all  the  peo- 
ple requires  and  demands  such  responsi- 
ble action.  Our  concern  with  the  cost  of 
living  requires  and  demands  such  respon- 
sible action.  Our  determination  to  avoid 
higher  taxes  requires  and  demands  such 
action.  The  basic  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
Nation  requires  and  demands  such  ac- 
tion. 

At  fault  is  the  hoary  and  traditional 
procedure  of  the  Congress,  which  now 
permits  action  on  the  various  spending 
programs  as  if  they  were  imrelated  and 
independent  actiom.  What  we  should 
have— and  what  I  again  seek  today- 
is  that  an  annual  spending  ceiling  be 
.■^et  first,  and  that  individual  program  al- 
locations then  be  tailored  to  that  ceiling. 
This  is  the  anti-inflationary  method  I 
use  in  designing  the  Federal  budget. 

The  present  Congressional  system  of 
independent,  unrelated  actions  on  vari- 
ous spending  programs  means  that  the 
Congress  arrives  at  total  Federal  spend- 
ing in  an  accidental,  haphazard  manner. 
That  is  no  longer  good  enough  procedure 
for  the  American  people,  who  now  real- 
ize that  their  hard-won  economic  gains 
asain-sl  inflation  are  threatened  by  every 
deficit  spending  bill — no  matter  how  at- 
tractive the  subject  matter  of  that  bill 
might  be.  And  there  are  impressive  gains 
which  I  am  committed  to  help  guard: 
We  have  achieved  a  substantial  suc- 
cess in  our  battle  against  the  infla- 
tion we  inherited  in  1969.  Instead  of 
the  more  than  6  percent  of  1969,  we 
are  now  down  to  a  rate  of  2.9  percent 
per  year.  Inflation  has  been  cut  in 
half. 

We  have  cut  the  personal  income 

tax  so  that  a  family  of  four  with  an 
income  of  $5,000  has  had  its  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  reduced  by  66 
percent  since  1969.  and  a  family  of 
four  with  an  income  of  $10,000  has 
had  its  income  tax  reduced  by  26 
percent  since  that  date. 
We  have  thus  brought  about  condi- 
tions in  which  real,  spendable  weekly 
earnings  have  risen  4  percent  in  the 
last  year,  the  largest  such  gain  since 
1964. 
If  we  permit  unbridled  increases  in 
Federal  spending  to  go  on  month  after 
month,  however,  we  are  in  real  danger 
of  losing  the  advantages  of  the  tax  cuts 
and  our  victories  in  the  battle  against 
m  nation. 


These  are  the  compelling  reasons 
which  require  me  to  ask  again  in  the 
most  urgent  and  expUcit  language  I  can 
frame  that  the  Congiess  enact  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  a  spending 
ceiling — without  loopholes  or  excep- 
tions— to  force  Government  spending 
back  to  the  $250  billion  level  in  fiscal 
year  1973. 

I  again  remind  the  Congress  of  the 
situation  I  cited  last  January,  when  I 
submitted  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget: 

It  wiU  be  a  Job-creating  budget  and  a  non- 
inflalionary  budget  only  if'  spending  is  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  tlie  tax  system  would 
produce  ii'  the  economy  were  operating  at 
full  employment. 

Those  who  Increase  spending  beyond  that 
amount  will  be  responsible  for  causing  more 
Inflation. 


Since  that  time,  various  congressional 
actions  and  inactions  have  heavily  uii- 
derscored  all  of  the  reasons  I  then  made 
for  speedy  passage  of  a  spending  ceiling. 
Such  a  ceiling  cannot  be  completely 
effective  imless  the  Congress  enacts  it  as 
I  have  requested — without  exceptions 
and  without  loopholes.  But  if  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  do  this,  I  do  not  propose  to 
sit  by  and  silently  watch  individual  fam- 
ily budgets  destroyed  by  rising  prices 
and  rising  taxes — the  inevitable  end  to 
spending  of  this  magnitude. 

With  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress,  I  am  going  to  do  everything 
within  my  power  to  prevent  such  a  fiscal 
crisis  for  millions  of  our  people. 

Let  there  be  no  mismiderstanding :  If 
bills  come  to  my  desk  calling  for  exces- 
sive spcndiiig  which  threatens  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  will  veto  them. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
national  economy  is  in  a  period  of  vigor- 
ous expansion.  The  gross  national  prod- 
uct soared  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
8.9  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year — the  best  such  increase  since  1965. 
About  2'2  miUion  additional  civihan  jobs 
have  been  added  in  the  last  year. 

We  do  not  plan  to  reduce  or  restrict 
the  vei-y  substantial  fiscal  stimulation  we 
have  already  provided.  But  further  mas- 
sive Federal  stimulation  of  the  economy 
at  this  time — whatever  its  superficial  po- 
litical attractiveness— is  certain  to  lead 
to  the  kind  of  inflation  that  even  wage- 
price  control  machinery  would  find  im- 
possible to  restrain. 

In  other  words,  the  American  people 
will  have  to  pay.  and  pay  quickly,  for 
excessive  Federal  spending — either  by 
higher  taxes  or  by  higher  consumer 
prices,  or  both.  Such  an  intolerable  bur- 
den would  shortly  cause  an  end  to  the 
period  of  economic  growth  on  which  we 
are  embarked. 

There  are  desirable  features  in  some 
of  the  individual  bUls  now  pending  in  the 
Congress,  but  to  them  have  been  at- 
tached some  very  excessive  spending 
proposals. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  do 
everything  that  might  be  desirable.  Hard 
choices  must  be  made  by  the  Congress 
in  the  national  interest,  just  as  a  fam- 
ily must  decide  what  it  will  buy  with  the 
money  it  has.  Moreover,  the  experience 
of  the  past  decade  proved  that  merely 
throwing  money  at  problems  does  not 


automatically  or  necessarily   solve  the 
problems. 

/  have  every  confidence  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  in  this  era  of  wide  public 
awareness  of  inflation  and  wide  public 
opposition  to  its  clear  causes,  understand 
these  realities  about  Federal  spending. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us.  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  have  a  clear  duty  to 
protect  the  national  interest  in  general 
prosperity — and  therefore  to  resist  temp- 
tations to  over-spend  for  desirable  spe- 
cial programs,  or  to  spend  for  partisan 
political  advantage. 

I  favor  and  have  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress responsible  and  effective  programs 
designed  to  cleanse  the  air,  to  purify  the 
water,  to  develop  and  preserve  rural 
America,  to  improve  education,  and  for 
many  other  worthy  purposes.  No  indi- 
vidual and  no  political  party  has  a  mo- 
nopoly on  its  concern  for  the  people,  in- 
dividually and  in  groups.  But  I  am  re- 
quired always  to  ask: 

What  is  best  for  all  the  people?  What 
are  the  hard  choices  that  must  be  made 
so  that  the  general  welfare  is  secured? 
Of  what  use  is  it  for  us  to  pass  these 
measures,  and  more,  if  they  are  going  to 
destroy  the-  family  budget  by  higher 
prices  and  more  taxes? 

No  matter  what  the  political  pressures, 
no  matter  how  frequently  I  may  be  told 
that  in  an  election  year  a  President  can- 
not veto  a  spending  measure,  I  will  sim- 
ply not  let  reckless  spending  of  this  kind 
destroy  the  tax  reductions  we  have  se- 
cured and  the  hard-won  successes  we 
have  earned  in  the  battle  against  infla- 
tion. I  intend  to  continue  to  do  my  ut- 
most to  preserve  the  American  family 
budget  and  to  protect  it  from  the  rav- 
ages of  higher  taxes  and  inflation. 

The  time  for  fiscal  discipline  has  long 
since  come.  The  threat  demands  bold 
and  difficult  decisions.  Let  the  Congress 
make  them  now. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  July  26,  1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  'Mr.  Hart)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundiy  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings. > 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
entatives,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
has  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills : 

S.  2945.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment  by  the  President  of  certain  additional 
persons  In  the  service  academies; 

S.  3772.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  8708.  An  Act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  agency  heads  to  draw  checks  In  favor  of 
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financial  organizations  to  other  claases  of 
recurring  payments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Weicker). 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  his  continued  effort  to 
maintain  our  maritime  supremacy.  The 
advance  funding  for  a  nuclear-powered 
carrier  in  the  report  .manifests  this  re- 
solve. 

The  funds  requesied  in  the  budget  this 
year  for  long  leadtimo  contracts  for  the 
Navy's  fourth  nuclear -powered  aircraft 
are  an  advance  commitment  by  this  Con- 
gress for  important  naval  strength  ex- 
tending well  into  the  21st  century.  The 
ship  we  are  discussing  now  will  join  the 
Navy  in  1980,  and  can  be  expected  to  act 
throughout  the  world  as  an  impressive 
representative  of  the  Unitec"  States  for 
at  least  the  next  30  years. 

It  is  important  that  we  realize  the  time 
frame  for  this  ship.  In  evaluating  the  re- 
quirement for  its  construction  we  must 
consider  the  needs  of  this  Nation  for 
proper  forces  for  national  defense. 

Two  primary  truths  guide  our  analysis 
of  the  future.  These  are: 

First,  the  United  States  is  a  maritime 
Nation,  whose  economy  is  closely  linked 
with  overseas  nations  in  all  corners  of 
the  globe;  and. 

Second,  the  course  of  our  progress  in 
our  foreign  relationships  is  toward  a  de- 
creased United  States  military  presence 
in  foreign  nations  and  an  increased  re- 
liance on  foreign  military  forces  to  pro- 
vide for  a  stable  peace. 

We  are  dependent  on  overseas  trade  to 
provide  us  with  essential  raw  materials 
and  to  exchange  agricultural  products 
and  manufactured  goods.  A  look  at  the 
future  shows  an  ever-increasing  depend- 
ence on  this  worldwide  trade.  In  en- 
ergy sources  alone  we  see  our  already 
significant  overseas  dependence  increas- 
ing to  commanding  levels.  We  now  im- 
port about  20  percent  of  our  petroleum. 
As  the  demand  for  energy  increases  in 
.  the  years  ahead  we  can  expect  our  over- 
seas requirements  to  increase.  The  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Council  projects  a  need 
for  importation  of  over  40  percent  of  our 
petroletim  in  the  next  decade.  Our  in- 
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creasing  dependence  on  distant  Eastern 
Hemisphere  sources  is  clear.  Of  course, 
petroleum  is  not  the  only  essential  im- 
port. We  depend  on  overseas  sources  for 
an  almost  endless  list  of  materials: 
asbestos,  chromite,  coffee,  bauxite, 
copper,  to  name  a  few. 

Our  economy  depends  on  the  over- 
seas export  of  agricultural  products  and 
manufactured  goods. 

A  disruption  in  the  extensive  sea- 
borne trade  that  carries  these  essential 
imports  and  exports  would  have  imme- 
diate, widespread  effects  on  this  coim- 
try.  This  is  quite  apparent  in  today's 
world,  and  is  an  assured  fact  in  the 
1980's  world.  Our  ever-increasing  de- 
pendence on  world  trade  means  that  we 
cannot  permit  even  a  tlireat  of  disrup- 
tion of  trade  routes. 

As  we  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Ai-med  Forces  to  handle  the  situations 
they  will  meet  in  the  future,  we  must 
make  certain  of  their  strength  to  resist 
coercion  in  distant,  vital  trade  areas. 
We  must  be  sure  that  the  Armed  Forces 
we  will  have  will  be  able  to  resist  threats 
to  overseas  trade. 

The  f utme  couise  of  oui-  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  military  and  naval  posture  we 
will  assume,  are  evolving  now  as  we  give 
up  our  overseas  bases  and  reduce  the 
numbers  of  personnel  stationed  abroad. 
Increased  reliance  on  military  forces  of 
other  nations  to  maintain  a  stable  peace 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world  is  a  proper 
concept.  World  stability  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  peoples,  and  all  should  share 
in  efforts  to  maintain  it.  However,  our 
own  vital  interests  are  so  closely  tied  to 
unhindered  seaborne  trade  Uiat  we 
must  maintain  the  flexible  strength  that 
may  be  needed  to  assist  allies  to  resist 
distant  challenges.  So  it  is  apparent  that 
the  continuing  reduction  in  our  forces 
stationed  overseas  will  lead  to  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  flexibility  and 
responsiveness  of  our  future  Armed 
Forces. 

These  facts  impact  directly  on  the 
consideration  of  funds  for  this  fourth 
nuclear- powered  aircraft  carrier.  A  look 
at  the  future  requirements  for  Armed 
Forces  has  led  to  emphasis  on  flexibihty 
and  responsiveness.  And  these  are  the 
words  that  best  describe  the  charac- 
teristics of  aircraft  carriers  as  we  have 
seen  them  over  the  past  years. 

Aircraft  carriers  are  uniquely  capable 
of  providing  credible  strength  in  a  dis- 
tant region  of  the  world — strength  that 
can  be  concentrated  as  needed  to  meet 
any  situation.  They  have  the  imp>ortant 
capability  that  they  can  be  deployed  to 
an  area  of  rising  tensions  or  potential 
crisis  and  held  offshore  in  international 
waters,  thus  signaling  our  interest  in 
the  area  and  our  ability  to  intervent. 
without  actually  committing  us  to  lana 
troops. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  suggest- 
ing, then,  that  the  carrier  is  indeed  an 
instrument  of  diplomacy? 

Mr.  SPONO.  It  is. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  is  one  means  of  show- 
ing the  flag  without  being  overbearing 
or  familiar? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Yes.  I  believe  carriei-s. 


and  particularly  nuclear  carriers,  have  a 
role  in  the  world  that  I  perceive  in  the 
next  10  years,  during  which  hopefully 
negotiations  will  take  place  and  our  pos- 
ture will  not  be  diminished  by  the 
credibility  of  our  force,  and,  second, 
where  we  will  be  able  to  show  the  flag 
and,  if  you  will,  use  our  Navy  as  the 
Russians  are  presently  using  theirs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  is  it  not  true  that  in 
spite  of  the  nuclear  stand-off,  we  can 
foresee  possible  brush  fire  situations  in 
which  conventional  capabilities  will  be 
necessary? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  foresee  the  possibility 
of  those.  I  certainly  hope  they  are  not 
going  to  take  place,  but  I  see  a  10 -year 
period  of  pushing  and  shoving.  It  is  go- 
ing to  be  necessary  that  we  have  this 
carrier  force  for  those  reasons,  as  well 
as  security  needs. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and 
I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Nuclear  power  has  been  shown  to  add 
an  important  dimension  of  timely  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  carrier's  other  cliar- 
acteristics.  Not  only  can  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier  be  moved  in  international 
waters  to  the  scene  of  an  impending 
crisis,  but  it  can  respond  with  continu- 
ous high  speed,  unrestricted  by  concern 
for  any  prior  establisliment  of  logistic 
lines  of  supply.  And  when  a  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  arrives  at  a  distant  sta- 
tion it  has  a  greater  amount  of  jet  fuel 
and  other  aucraft  supplies  tlran  a  con- 
ventional carrier  since  it  does  not  have 
to  use  space  in  its  hull  to  carry  fuel  oil. 

The  need  for  carriers  for  this  mission 
will  be  very  important  in  future  years. 
They  will  provide  us  with  that  essential 
capability  to  resist  coercion  in  distant 
areas  with  credible  strength.  The  air- 
craft carrier  whose  funds  are  in  this 
budget  will  be  an  important  member  of 
our  future  naval  forces.  It  will  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  bolster  our  aging  carrier 
force.  Because  of  its  nuclear  power,  and 
its  capabiUty  to  support  all  modern  air- 
craft, it  will  be  effective  well  into  the 
21st  century. 

The  years  ahead  are  fraught  witli  un- 
certainties;  Diplomatic  moves  do  not 
negate  the  need  for  adequate  defensive 
forces.  Essential  to  this  is  a  strong  Navy. 

If  the  Nation  is  dedicated  to  negotia- 
tion in  an  effort  to  assure  peace  in  the 
future,  both  diplomacy  and  a  strong  de- 
terrent capability  are  necessary  to  forge 
a  feasible  foreign  poUcy.  Our  discussion 
and  negotiations  throughout  the  world 
will  be  credible  only  if  we  maintain  a 
persuasive  naval  force.  Our  prospects  for 
success  through  diplomacy  will  be  bright 
only  if  other  nations  respect  our  capa- 
bilities. 

We  should  not  be  lured  into  a  sense  of 
false  security  by  apparent  breakthroughs. 
This  carrier  is  still  a  long  way  off.  It 
will  not  be  built  overnight. 

Certainly,  its  cost  is  great.  But  the 
risks  involved  in  reducing  our  capabili- 
ties on  the  seas  is  far,  fa.  greater.  I  hope 
the  funds  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.   I  am 
authorized  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  yield,  for  him,  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht)  . 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am 
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pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe)  and  others  in  co- 
sponsoring  the  amendment  to  delete  all 
funds  for  long  leadtime  components  for 
CVN-70,  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier. 

The  committee  would  provide  $299 
million  for  the  CVN-70,  which  would 
eventually  be  a  billion-dollar  project. 
Currently  the  United  States  has  16  fully 
operational  aircraft  carriers  in  service. 
Two  nuclear  carriers,  the  Nimitz  and  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  are  under  con- 
struction, and  one.  the  Enterprise,  is 
already  in  service.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
no  aircraft  carriers  and  no  sea-based 
fixed-wing  aircraft.  In  fact,  I  know  of 
no  evidence  that  anybody,  any  nation 
anywhere,  is  planning  to  build  any  air- 
craft carriers.  If  there  was  ever  an  obso- 
lete weapon,  this  certainly  is  one.  I  think 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  obsolete  is 
that  the  policy  which  originally  justi- 
fied It  Is  also  obsolete. 

I  was  interested  in  the  exchange  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  just  had.  This  aircraft 
carrier,  it  was  said,  is  a  precision  instru- 
ment of  diplomacy.  What  kind  of  diplo- 
macy? The  only  thing  I  can  think  of 
that  this  means  is  that  this  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  interventionist  diplo- 
macy we  used  to  follow  in  the  Caribbean, 
when  we  intervened  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  in  any  of  the  so-called 
banana  republics. 

It  was  a  period  which  did  not  lead  to 
the  enhancement  of  the  prestige  or  in- 
fluence or  standing  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  period  we  have  disavowed,  when 
looking  back  upon  it,  just  as  we  have 
disavowed  our  venture  into  empire  build- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  war  against  the 
Philippines  and  Cuba. 

In  other  words,  it  is  true  that  it  is  a 
precision  instnmient  of  diplomacy,  if  the 
diplomacy  is  to  be  directed  toward  the 
intimidation  and  coercion  of  smaller 
countries  aroimd  the  world.  It  is  useful 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  is  the  only 
purpose  I  can  think  of  for  which  it  is 
useful. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  believes  that  in 
an  all-out  war  with  a  major  coimtry, 
the  aircraft  carrier  would  be  very  useful, 
because  it  is  so  vulnerable.  It  is  vulner- 
able, certainly  to  submarine  attacks. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  think  other 
countries  have  not  built  them  and  do  not 
intend  to  build  them. 

The  basic  trouble  with  the  aircraft 
carrier  is  that  the  original  policy  which 
justified  it — sometimes  called  Pax  Amer- 
icana— is  no  longer.  I  believe,  the  policy 
or  the  coming  policy  of  this  country.  I 
think  we  have  learned  our  lesson — I  hope 
we  have — in  Vietnam  and  other  places. 

Recently,  we  ventured  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  great  fanfare,  with  the  car- 
rier Enterprise.  Most  of  the  world  and 
many  Americans  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
foolish  and  shortsighted  thing  to  do. 

In  any  case.  I  believe  that  this  type  of 
intervention  is  obsolete  and  should  not 
be  continued.  This  kind  of  instrument — 
that  is,  this  precision  instrument  di- 
plomacy— the  aircraft  carrier,  would  be 
an  Incentive,  would  tend  to  induce  intcr^ 
vention  in  many  places  where,  with  a 
little  passage  of  time  and  patience,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  intervene. 


This  comes  back  to  the  role  the  United 
States  is  to  play.  Are  we  going^D-c6n- 
tinue  to  be  the  policemanL_oL-*he  world? 
Are  we  going  to  continue  to^eep  peace" 
In  every  comer  of  the  world  with  our 
own  Armed  Forces,  imilaterally,  or  are 
we  going  to  move  to  work  with  the  United 
Nations  or  with  other  countries  to  try 
to  act  in  a  cooperative  manner?  I  be- 
lieve the  latter  is  the  coming  policy  and 
is  the  proper  policy  for  this  country.  I 
think  that  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  going  to  Peking  and  Moscow 
indicate  a  change  in  the  approach  of  the 
United  States. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  justification  for  undertaking  this 
new  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier. 
For  many  years  ahead,  we  will  have  all 
the  carriers  we  could  need.  As  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  have  16.  Even  when 
some  of  the  older  carriers  are  retired  in 
years  ahead,  we  will  still  have  at  least 
12  carriers  available  for  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  greatly  trou- 
bled by  this  "interventionist"  nature  of 
aircraft  carriers.  We  have  the  recent  ex- 
ample, which  I  mentioned  earlier,  of  the 
Enterprise  being  dispatched  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  last  December.  That  was  one 
of  the  major  steps  in  a  series  of  inept  and 
unfortunate  actions  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  the  India- 
Pakistan  war. 

Vice  Adm.  Jerome  H.  King,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  mentioned 
this  episode  during  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  earlier 
this  year.  Admiral  King  said : 

In  many  situations,  one  of  which  occurred 
only  recently  you  will  recall  In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  our  carrier  air  power  Is  the  only 
available  means  by  which  we  can  get  tactical 
air  power  of  the  highest  quality  in  a  posi- 
tion to  bear  on  certain  situations  of  national 
Interest.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  movement 
of  Enterprise  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  We  re- 
gard the  carrier  as  vital  for  sea  control  In  the 
high-threat  areas  which  Admiral  Zumwalt 
has  described,  and  In  the  face  of  a  growing 
Soviet  worldwide  deployment. 

I  might  add  that  one  would  expect  that 
In  the  future  the  high  threat  areas  on  which 
we  would  face  Soviet  ships  backed  up  by 
Soviet  alrpower  may  expand.  There  Is,  as 
you  are,  I  am  sure,  aware,  some  growing 
Soviet  Interest  In  seapower  that  includes 
tactical  air  or  at  least  airpower  of  some  kind 
at  sea  In  spreading  areas  of  the  world. 

We  regard  the  attack  carrier  alrpower  as 
essential  to  combat  this  present  and  growing 
threat.  To  insure  the  credibility  of  our  al- 
liances, we  must  back  it  up.  Our  carrier  force 
must  not  be  allo'.ved  to  stagnate  and  grow 
older  with  time  without  doing  something 
about  modernization. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  peacetime  presence 
mission  of  the  attack  carriers,  particularly 
those  which  are  nuclear  powered,  Is  one  of 
our  most  etlective  Instruments  of  national 
power.  We  must  back  up  the  President's  deci- 
sion and  be  prepared  to  back  them  up  at  any 
time  with  effective  ready  forces  that  can  move 
out  rapidly  and  deploy  In  a  timely  manner. 

We  learned  a  few  things  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  deployment  of  Enterprise.  Perhaps 
lessons  learned  is  not  the  way  to  say  that. 
We  established  again  the  validity  of  some 
known  facts;  namely,  if  you  want  to  move 
rapidly  with  a  force  to  a  distant  point  and 
arrive  ready  for  any  required  action,  the  nu- 
clear-powered  carrier   is  the   way   to  do  It. 


Enterprise  was  on  her  way  In  a  very  short 
time  from  her  position  in  the  South  China 
Sea  when  the  order  was  passed  to  move  her 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  She  had  to  wait  for 
her  escorts  to  be  fueled,  but  within  9  hours 
that  had  been  accomplished  and  she  moved 
rapidly  through  the  straits  to  the  position  di- 
rected by  the  President. 

I  think  the  implications  of  Admiral 
King's  remarks  are  all  too  clear.  Mr. 
President.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
prevailing  attitude.  First,  that  such  a 
matter  is  the  President's  decision.  Con- 
gress is  to  have  no  part  in  it.  No  one 
even  thought  even  to  mention  that  it 
should  be  a  congressional  or  a  Grovem- 
ment  decision.  It  is  seen  as  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

With  this  kind  of  instrument  at  his 
disposal,  the  President  could  move  im- 
mediately, before  Congress,  the  press,  or 
the  public  knows.  We  are  encouraging 
the  President  to  undertake  such  actions 
by  giving  him  additional  instrimients 
of  this  kind.  In  a  sense,  approval  of 
another  carrier  is  an  implicit  approval 
of  the  policy  of  intervening  in  anybody's 
business  around  the  world  where  the 
Executive  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

I  believe  we  already  have  more  means 
than  we  could  possibly  use  to  get  our- 
selves involved  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations.  Aircraft  carriers  are  not 
normally  used  to  evacuate  U.S.  diplo- 
matic personnel  and  their  wives  from 
troubled  areas. 

We  have  maintained  a  large  number 
of  carriers  off  Vietnam,  and  before  we 
approve  an  additional  carrier.  I  think 
we  should  consider  what  the  results 
have  been  of  our  8  years  of  bombing 
in  Southeast  Asia.  As  retired  Adm.  Gene 
La  Rocque  asked  in  a  letter  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

What  has  been  the  net  military  effect? 
At  what  cost  in  men,  money  and  aircraft? 
Has  it  strengthened  or  weakened  the  will  of 
the  North  Vietnamese?  Have  eight  years  of 
bombing  increased  our  national  security? 
Will  more  bombing  do  the  same? 

Mr.  President,  other  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  spoken  about  some  of 
the  other  reasons  why  this  is  such  a 
questionable  project.  For  example,  there 
is  the  matter  of  vulnerability,  which  I 
mentioned  briefly.  The  carrier  is  an  ex- 
tremely expensive  sitting  duck  for  sur- 
face, subsurface,  and  air-launched  cruise 
missiles,  and  a  variety  of  other  forms 
of  attack. 

An  article  by  Navy  Comdr.  Roy  Beavers 
in  the  U.S.  Naval  Institute  proceedings 
has  summarized  the  doubts  about  the 
role  of  the  carrier  in  relation  to  the 
submarine.  Commander  Beavers  wrote: 

Principal  reliance  for  command  of  the  seas 
still  evolves  upon  carrier  air  power,  screened 
by  missile-armed  surface  units;  yet  It  is  un- 
certain that  our  carriers  will  confront  any 
significant  surface  or  air  challenge. 

Commander  Beavers  poses  the 
question : 

Is  It  going  to  take  a  war  at  sea  to  prove 
that  the  U.S.  Navy's  capital  ship — the  air- 
craft carrier,  though  defended  by  its  costly 
retinue  of  escorts  and  umbrella  of  manned 
aircraft — is  Ill-suited  to  contest  command 
of  the  seas  against  challenges  emanating 
from  the  capital  ship  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  the 
attack  submarine? 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  case  against 
the  CVN-70  is  overwhelming.  I  hope  the 
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senate  will  approve  the  amendment  to 
strike  funds  for  this  costly  project,  which 
is  im justified  and  which  cannot  in  any 
way  be  considered  an  important  priority 
for  our  society. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  my  full  support 
in  the  request  for  advance  funding  for 
a  nuclear-powered  carrier. 

In  considering  the  request  for  advance 
funding  of  the  Navy's  fourth  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier,  the  present  sta- 
tus and  the  future  trend  of  U.S.  oversea 
presence  must  be  examined.  The  policy 
we  have  proclaimed  to  guide  our  change 
in  the  structure  of  our  oversea  military 
establishment— the  Nixon  doctrine- 
calls  for  a  reduction  in  numbers  of  over- 
sea bases,  outside  of  Europe,  and  an 
increased  reliance  by  foreign  nations  on 
their  own  forces  to -provide  for  their  se- 
curity. We  have  seen  the  initial  fruits  of 
tliis  policy  with  our  withdrawal  from 
certain  oversea  bases  in  such  countries 
as  England,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Tur- 
key, Spain,  and  Korea. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  is  an 
outward-looking  nation.  Our  economy  is 
intertwined  with  those  of  other  nations 
of  the  world.  We  are  vitally  dependent 
on  free  world  trade  to  provide  raw  mate- 
rials and  to  deliver  manufactured  goods 
and  agricultural  products.  As  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  interdependence,  we  are 
members  of  alliances  with  over  40 
nations  of  the  world,  thus  our  policy  of 
withdrawal  from  oversea  bases  with  a 
consequent  increased  reliance  on  the 
forces  of  other  nations  requires  also  that 
we  have  a  capability  to  support  our  allies 
or  to  prevent  coercion,  if  necessary. 

Incidentally,  noting  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  ^rom  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT)  just  Said,  he  seems  to  imply 
our  policy  was  one  of  intimidation  of 
smaller  countries.  It  is  certainly  not  that. 
Quite  the  contrary.  Our  policy  is  to  try 
to  prevent  intimidation  of  smaller  and 
weaker  powers  by  the  stronger  powers 
in  the  world. 

It  is  this  vital  ability  to  concentrate 
strength  in  a  distant  area  that  must  be 
examined  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
our  future  military  forces  as  the  Nixon 
doctrine  is  implemented.  This  examina- 
tion reveals  the  urgent  requirement  for 
a  Navy  of  adequate  strength  and  flexi- 
bility to  meet  distant  challenges  in  future 
years. 

Our  experiences  in  the  Mediterranean 
serve  as  possible  examples  of  the  future 
course  of  events  in  other  areas.  We  en- 
tered the  last  decade  with  a  strong  of  land 
bases  nearly  surrounding  this  critical  sea. 
However,  during  the  1960*s  the  numbers 
of  bases  steadily  decreased.  In  Morocco, 
we  were  forced  to  vacate  three  airbases 
in  spite  of  having,  in  effect,  paid  over 
$800  million  rent  over  nearly  10  years  in 
the  form  of  economic  aid  and  military 
assistance.  In  France,  we  were  asked  to 
leave  nine  airbsises.  In  1970,  we  were 
forced  to  leave  Wheelus  Airbase  in  Libya, 
our  last  base  sdong  the  North  African 
coastline.  Elsewhere  our  use  of  overseas 
bases  has  been  restricted  by  host  gov- 
ernments. News  accounts  of  the  most  re- 


cent renegotiation  of  our  base-use  agree- 
ment with  Spain  report  that  we  have 
consented  to  "prior  consultations"  before 
we  use  those  airbases  for  actions  not  di- 
rectly involving  Spain. 

Our  responses  to  two  different  situ- 
ations in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  show 
the  effects  of  these  base  losses  on  our 
possible  actions.  In  July  1958,  we  re- 
sponded to  a  request  for  support  by  the 
Govemment  of  Lebanon.  Our  actions  at 
that  time  provided  a  rapid  concentration 
of  Navy.  Marine,  Air  Force,  and  Army 
units  from  the  6th  Fleet,  from  Europe, 
and  from  the  United  States.  The  total 
assembled  force  contained  the  rising  ten- 
sions and  assured  continued  stability  for 
the  area.  In  September  1970,  after  our 
exensive  Mediterranean  base  structure 
had  been  virtually  eliminated  by  closures 
and  restrictions,  we  were  again  faced 
with  a  period  of  rising  tensions  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean.  This  time  our 
response  was  to  reinforce  the  Sixth  Fleet 
■with  an  additional  aircraft  carrier — at 
sea  in  the  Caribbean  when  the  situation 
began  to  build — and  with  amphibious 
units.  Our  response  was  entirely  naval. 
President  Nixon  has  commented: 

The  Jordanian  crisis  of  1970  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  being  able  to  employ 
forces  to  stabilize  a  local  situation  Involv- 
ing great  power  Interests. 

The  contrasting  responses  in  these  two 
situations  foretell  of  our  future  require- 
ments for  Armed  Forces.  In  1958,  with 
an  extensive  supporting  bsise  structure, 
we  provided  aid  with  elements  of  all  serv- 
ices. In  1970,  after  losing  this  base  sys- 
tem, we  met  a  rising  crisis  with  naval 
power.  The  flexibJity  of  these  naval 
forces,  their  capability  to  move  rapidly  to 
reinforce  distant  imits  without  the  prior 
permission  of  a  foreign  nation,  their 
ability  to  remain  offshore  in  international 
waters  signifying  our  interest  in  local 
developments  without  committing  us  in 
advance — all  of  these  capabilities  con- 
tributed to  the  utility  of  the  naval  re- 
sponse. 

This  1970  experience  warns  us  to  look 
to  our  future  naval  strength.  The  num- 
bers of  overseas  bases  will  continue  to  de- 
cline, and  our  capability  to  aid  our 
friends  or  to  resist  coercion  in  distant 
places  will  depend  even  more  than  ever 
on  effective  naval  units,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, on  the  naval  strength  embodied  in 
modern  aircraft  carriers. 

The  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier 
in  this  budget  is  vital  to  our  naval  re- 
sponsiveness in  future  years.  It  will  re- 
place a  womout  World  War  II  carrier  in 
our  dwindling  fleet.  It  will  have  the  speed 
and  flexibility  of  response  so  essential  in 
the  future  if  we  ar?  to  be  able  to  provide 
support  for  friends  and  allies  without  an 
extensive  worldwide  base  structure. 

It  has  been  argued  the  costs  are  liigh. 
But  we  must  examino  what  we  get  for  the 
price.  CVN-70  will  be  a  mobile,  thus  flex- 
ible and  more  difficult  to  destroy,  airbase. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  vulnerability. 
Every  conventional  weapons  system  we 
have,  including  every  air  base,  every  mis- 
sile silo,  has  some  degree  of  vulnerability. 
Every  ICBM  has  some  degree  of  vulner- 
ability to  destruction  by  an  antiballistic 
missile  system. 


So  the  argument  of  vulnerability 
should  not  suffice  to  cause  us  to  cancel 
a  very  important  and  sophisticated 
weapons  system.  There  is  nothing  in  our 
inventory  that  is  not,  in  some  degree, 
vulnerable.  Therefore,  I  do  not  regard 
vulnerability  as  a  valid  argument. 

It  will  have  air  superiority,  ASW  re- 
connaissance, and  close  air  support 
weaponry.  We  will  not  spend  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  on  a  fixed  concrete 
land  base  only  to  lose  it  when  asked  to 
leave.  We  will  not  be  stuck  with  fixed 
airfields  when  the  situation  demands 
flexibility  the  world  over.  We  will  not 
have  a  sitting  duck  airfield,  its  location 
known  already  to  the  Soviets  for  a  pre- 
emptive strike.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
remember  the  Second  World  War  car- 
riers that  sustained  hit  after  hit  and 
remained  afloat  in  action.  I  ask  you  to 
recall  more  recently  the  accident  aboard 
the  nuclear-powered  Enterprise  in  1969 
when  in  spite  of  awesome  damage  to  the 
carrier  it  could  have  been  back  in  action 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  had  it  been 
necessary.  The  carrier  is  no  more  vul- 
nerable to  attack  or  nuclear  weapons 
than  the  flxed  base,  and,  in  fact,  be- 
cause of  its  mobility,  is  significantly  less 
vulnerable. 

My  colleague  has  argued  that  we  do 
not  need  CVN-70,  because  we  are  al- 
ready retiring  four  outdated  carriers  re- 
ducing our  force  level  to  12.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  1980.  when  CVN-70  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed,  seven  out  of  our  cur- 
rent 16  carriers  will  have  served  beyond 
their  useful  lives.  The  gap  must  be  filled. 
CVN-70  will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reluctant  to  lec- 
ture the  Senate  on  the  vital  nature  of 
sea  power  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
United  States  as  a  major  world  power. 

Everything  of  bulk  importance  moves 
by  sea.  The  sea  lanes  must  be  kept  free 
if  we  are  to  maintain  the  degree  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  countries 
that  is  necessary  to  sustain  our  owti 
economy.  I  think  it  is  no  argument  to  say 
that  the  Soviets  see  no  particular  value 
in  a  carrier.  It  may  be  that  the  Soriets 
do  see  some  value  in  a  carrier,  but  be- 
cause we  have  a  strong  carrier  force  they 
do  not  believe  they  could  counter  such  a 
strong  force  as  our  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  under  tlie 
authority  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  pattern  all  our  weapons  systems 
or  tactics  or  strategies  after  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  assume 
that  the  Soviets  never  make  mistakes. 
It  is  conceivable  that  they  do.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  assume  that  the  So- 
viets will  never  build  a  carrier  of  the 
type  we  have  under  discussion  today.  It 
is  possible  that  they  may  have  one  on 
the  ways  at  this  moment. 

The  Soviet  design  Is  to  be  able  to  dis- 
rupt ocean  traffic  in  specific  parts  of  the 
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world  or  twdominate  a  specific  area  and 
not  mairitain  the  type  of  force  necessary 
to  keep  all  oceans  in  this  world  and  all 
of  the  vital  sea  passages  open  to  free 
trafBc. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  modernization  of  ovur 
Navy  and  so  that  people  like  myself,  who 
served  in  the  Navy  and  are  currently 
in  a  reserve  status,  can  continue  to  have 
great  pride  in  being  a  part  of  the  greatest 
Navy  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
help  but  note  that  throughout  these 
speeches  today  it*  has  been  repeated  a 
number  of  times  that  not  one  carrier  was 
sunk  during  wartime  and  that  they  are 
not  vulnerable.  There  is  evidence  to  in- 
dicate that  every  carrier  that  was  hit 
diu-ing  war  had  to  retire  from  its  station. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  contended  that  no 
carrier  was  sunk  during  a  war.  Certain- 
ly carriers  were  sunk.  And  certainly  they 
have  a  degree  of  vulnerability.  But  it  is 
right  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  vulnera- 
bility alone  that  is  concerned.  Virtually 
every  weapon  in  our  system  has  a  degree 
of  vulnerability. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one 
point  that  I  think  is  often  missed  in  this 
debate  is  that  the  carrier  is  vulnerable 
and  is  becoming  increasingly  more  vul- 
nerable to  air  and  submarine  assault, 
particularly  with  modem  missiles.  The 
Russians  have  highly  sophisticated  nu- 
clear weapons  and  very  speedy  missilery 
which  places  these  carriers  in  very  great 
jeopardy. 

However,  there  is  a  second  point.  Since 
the  carrier  is  vulnerable  to  air  attack, 
missile  attack,  and  submarine  attack, 
whenever  it  is  threatened  the  very  serious 
question  immediately  rises  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  deployed  to  the  position  of 
danger.  If  it  is  not  deployed  to  such  a 
position,  much  of  its  tactical  advantage 
is  lost.  In  addition,  it  may  have  to  use 
a  tremendous  percentage  of  its  tactical 
wing,  that  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offensive  tactical  attack,  for  the 
purpose  of  defense.  That  means  that  a 
high  portion  of  the  money  we  spend  on  a 
carrier  is  not  going  for  the  purpose  of 
tactical  striking  power,  but  instead  for 
the  purpose  of  carrier  self-defense. 

There  have  been  studies  done  based 
on  the  carrier's  experience  in  the  Ko- 
rean war  and  World  War  II  to  show  that 
a  significant  portion  of  the  tactical 
power  of  attack  carriers  was  absorbed  in 
defending  the  carriers.  And  increasingly 
I  think  these  considerations  argue 
against  high  numbers  of  attack  carriers. 
We  now  have  16  such  carriers,  and  will 
have  12  fully  modem  carriers  through 
the  mid-1980's.  The  CVAN-70  would 
make   13. 


The  Russians  do  not  have  a  single  at- 
tack carrier  and,  to  my  knowledge,  they 
do  not  plan  to  build  one.  We  stand  alone 
in  the  world  in  insisting  on  the  construc- 
tion of  more  carriers. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  as  well  that  we 
are  not  just  holding  our  own  on  car- 
riers; for  each  new  nuclear  carrier  has 
about  twice  as  much  capability  as  the 
carrier  it  is  replacing. 

So,  at  a  time  when  none  of  our  poten- 
tial adversaries  have  any  attack  carriers 
or  plan  to  build  any,  we  are  actually  in- 
creasing our  aircraft  carrier  capability; 
and  are  doing  so  in  light  of  growing 
questions  about  its  vulnerability  and  its 
usefulness.  Much  of  that  information  is 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  documents  I 
submitted  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
distiu-bing  things  that  comes  into  any 
discussion  of  a  weapons  system,  and  par- 
ticularly something  as  expensive  as  this, 
is  when  we  try  to  analyze  what  is  said 
on  the  floor  and  the  reason  for  it. 

I  am  almost  of  an  opinion  today  that 
the  decision  that  is  going  to  be  made  on 
this  multibillion-dollar  carrier  project  is 
not  going  to  be  based  on  how  much  it 
will  add  to  the  military  power  of  this 
country,  but  on  other  elements — the  em- 
ployment, the  business  interests,  the  al- 
legiance of  former  Navy  men  to  the 
Navy,  and  the  idea  that  the  Navy  con- 
cept cannot  be  abandoned  and  that  they 
have  to  have  it. 

It  is  very  disturbing.  And  I  think  that 
if  nothing  else  ought  to  be  said  here,  we 
should  call  to  the  attention  of  the  coim- 
try  the  fact  that  this  is  a  questionable 
expenditure. 

AIRCRAFT    CARRIER    VULNERABILITY 

In  the  period  since  World  War  II,  car- 
riers have  seen  extensive  combat  in  Ko- 
rea and  Vietnam.  They  have  also  been 
used  on  numerous  occasions  to  "show  the 
flag,"  provide  air  cover  for  evacuation  of 
U.S.  civilians,  and  the  like.  In  none  of 
these  situations  have  the  carriers  been 
attacked  by  enemy  submarines,  aircraft, 
or  surface  ships.  Although  our  experience 
has  been  in  more  limited  wars,  U.S.  de- 
fense planning  continues  to  be  domi- 
nated, and  rightfully  so,  by  large-scale 
conventional  wars  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  heavily  involved.  It  is,  therefore, 
crucial  that  we  evaluate  the  vulnerability 
of  aircraft  carriers  in  such  wars,  both  in 
absolute  terms  and  relatiiie  to  land-based 
tactical  aircraft  which  perform  many  of 
the  same  missions. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  disadvan- 
tage of  the  aircraft  carrier  is  its  greater 
vulnerability  to  air  and  submarine  at- 
tack than  the  land-based  air  wing.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  learned,  in  recent 
years,  how  to  build  aircraft  shelters,  how 
to  protect  fuel  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, and  how  to  repair  runways  rapidly 
so  that  losses  of  aircraft  on  the  ground  to 
air  attack  using  conventional  weapons 
can  be  reduced  to  very  low  levels  and  dis- 
ruption"of  operations  can  be  minimized. 

On  the  other  hand,  technology  and 
other  developments  have  made  the  air- 
craft carriers  more,  rather  than  less,  vul- 
nerable. First,  the  development  by  the 


Soviet  Union  of  large  air-to-surface  mis- 
siles with  conventional  warheads  and 
terminal  guidance  has  made  it  possible 
to  launch  the  equivalent  of  World  War  n 
kamikaze  attacks  without  sacrificing  pi- 
lots and  aircraft. 

RECONNAISSANCE    DEVELOPMENT 

Second,  the  development  of  satellite 
and  long-range  aircraft  reconnaissance 
has  radically  reduced  the  ability  of  naval 
task  forces  to  hide  in  the  broad  ex- 
panses of  the  oceans.  Further,  because 
the  carriers  will  generally  be  Involved  in 
strikes  against  land  targets,  they  will 
have  to  remain  in  the  same  general  area 
for  long  periods  of  time  to  have  much 
effect. 

Third,  these  developments,  as  well  as 
more  sensitive  submarine  sonars  and 
higher  speed  submarines,  make  it  much 
easier  for  submarines  to  find  and  attack 
the  carriers.  Finally,  both  antiair  and 
antisubmarine  defense,  while  they  can 
exact  high  attrition  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  remain  so  uru:eliable  in  any  partic- 
ular engagement  that  they  cannot  guar- 
antee that  no  more  than  a  few  attackers 
will  penetrate. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  that  the  car- 
riers could  not  remain  on  station  in  any 
situation  where  the  Soviets  could  con- 
centrate their  land-based  aircraft  or 
their  submarines  against  them. 

Although  it  is  diflQcult  to  sink  an  air- 
craft carrier — and  no  modem  carrier — 
Essex  class  or  later — was  sunk  in  World 
War  II — it  is  much  easier  to  damage  it 
enough  that  flight  operations  are  impos- 
sible and  to  force  it  to  return  to  port  for' 
an  extended  period  of  time  for  repairs.^ 
Particularly  in  the  context  of  current 
planning  for  a  conventional  war  with  the 
Soviets  lasting  not  much  longer  than  90 
days,  forcing  the  carrier  out  of  action  for 
3  months  or  more  is  almost  as  good, 
from  the  enemy's  point  of  view,  as  sink- 
ing it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  sum- 
mary showing  the  results  of  kamikaze 
attacks  on  U.S.  carriers — CV's — in  World 
War  II,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RESULTS    OF   WORLD    WAR    II    KAMIKAZE    ATTACKS    ON 
AIRCRAFT  CARRIERS 


Number  of  hits 

Number  of 
cases 

Number  forced 

to  return  to 

port 

All  aircrati  carriers: 

1 

2  or  more         

"Essex"  class  or  later: 

1                         

10 
4 

8 

6 
5 

2  or  more 

3 

3 

Source:  Samuel  E.  Morison.  History  of  the  United  Stales 
Naval  Operations  in  World  War  Two,  Little,  Brown  &  Co, 
Boston,  Mass.,  1958  62,  vols.  12  to  15,  passim. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  can  see 
that  60  percent  of  those  taking  one  hit 
by  a  kamikaze,  and  all  those  taking  more 
than  one  hit,  were  forced  to  return  to 
port  for  repairs  and  that  the  improved 
damage  control  features  of  the  Essex 
class  and  later  carriers  did  not  improve 
these  figures. 
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Based  on  this  evidence  and  making 
ample  allowance  for  improvements  in 
damage  control  since  World  War  II,  it 
appears  that  four  or  five  hits  by  Soviet 
air-to-surface  missiles  would  be  enough 
to  force  a  carrier  to  retire.  Similarly, 
four  or  five  hits  on  the  carrier's  screws 
by  submarine-launched  acoustic  homing 
torpedoes  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
cause  enough  loss  of  propulsion  power  to 
make  normal  flight  operations  impos- 
sible and  to  reduce  greatly  the  carrier's 
ability  to  avoid  further  damage. 

Because  there  would  only  be  a  small 
number  of  carriers  deployed,  perhaps  10 
or  12,  and  because  only  a  few  hits  on 
each,  whether  by  air-to-surface  missiles 
or  torpedoes,  are  needed  to  force  it  to  re- 
tire, it  seems  unlikely  that  the  carriers 
could  be  successfully  defended  against  a 
concentrated  attack  by  sophisticated 
land-based  aircraft  or  submarines,  re- 
gardless of  foreseeable  technological  ad- 
vances and  regardless  of  the  funds, 
within  reasonable  limits,  devoted  to  de- 
fenses. 

No  feasible  defense  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent four  or  five  air-to-surface  missiles 
or  torpedoes  from  getting  through  and 
hitting  the  carrier.  In  fact,  both  air  de- 
fenses and  antisubmarine  defenses  typi- 
cally have  a  low  probability  of  success  on 
any  given  engagement,  so  that,  if  the 
enemy  needs  only  a  few  successful  pene- 
trations to  accomplish  his  objective,  he 
will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Some  purely  illustrative  calculations 
using  a  simplified  model  will  elucidate 
the  structure  of  the  problem.  Suppose 
the  Soviets  are  willing  to  lose  25  bomb- 
ers, each  capable  of  carrying  one  air-to- 
surface  missile,  and  perhaps  their  fighter 
escorts,  to  disable  a  carrier.  This  is  not 
unreasonable  since  the  Soviets  have  some 
300  air-to-surface  missile-capable  bomb- 
ers in  their  naval  aviation  force.  We  as- 
sume the  air-to-sui'face  missiles  have 
80-percent  reliability  and,  optimistically, 
that  our  fighter  defense  would  have  a 
40 -percent  chance  of  shooting  down  a 
given  bomber  in  a  single  engagement, 
that  all  of  the  bomber  losses  occur  prior 
to  air-to-surface  missile  launch,  and  that 
our  surface-to-air  missile  systems  have 
an  80-percent  probability  of  shooting 
down  an  incoming  air-to-surface  missile. 

ELECTRONIC     DEVICES 

With  these  assmnptions,  the  bombers 
would  get  six  hits  on  the  carrier,  more 
than  enough  to  force  it  to  retire.  If  we 
are  less  optimistic  and  assume  that  the 
fighters  have  a  20-percent  kill  probabil- 
ity and  the  missile  defenses  a  60 -percent 
kill  probability,  then  the  expected  num- 
ber of  hits  would  be  32,  and  a  much 
smaller  bomber  force  would  be  enough. 
Thus,  even  with  optimistic  assumptions, 
the  carrier  cannot  be  successfully  de- 
fended against  air  attack.  If  the  per- 
formance of  defensive  systems  does  not 
reach  these  high  expectations,  then  the 
level  of  damage  increases  rapidly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  time  to  spare  for  evei-yone  who 
might  wish  to  speak.  I  hope  we  can  move 
forward  on  this  matter  and  perhaps 
reach  a  vote  a  little  earlier  this  after- 
noon. If  we  use  all  the  time  now,  the 
vote  would  not  come  imtil  about  3 
o'clock. 


Mr.  SAXBE.  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
need  all  the  time  we  have. 

Mr.   STENNIS.  I  just  mention  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  although  I  have  to  say 
with  all  candor  and  honesty  and  I  have 
been  inclined  more  against  the  carrier 
than  for  it.  But  I  think  in  view  of  the 
world  situation  today  and  the  world  sit- 
uation we  can  see  in  the  coming  few 
years  that  a  carrier  force  is  going  to  be 
needed  although  I  think  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  we  can  see  the  end  of  the 
carrier  as  a  viable,  needed  instrument  of 
weaponry. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  reasons  I 
have  come  to  this  conclusion  is  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  has  spelled  out  very  clearly 
that  the  force  of  carriers  is  going  to  be 
at  12,  and  the  fact  we  want  to  build  this 
additional  carrier  does  not  mean  we  are 
going  to  wind  up  with  15,  16,  or  18  more. 
I  think  we  need  12  at  the  present  time 
because  we  need  at  least  two  carriers  in 
the  Atlantic,  we  need  at  least  two  car- 
riers in  the  Pacific  at  ail  times,  for  the 
foreseeable  future  we  will  need  at  least 
one,  and  possibly  two  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  then  we  always  have  the 
problem  of  some  ships  being  tied  up  for 
alternation,  modernization,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  in  arriving  at  my  deci- 
sion in  support  of  the  carrier  I  tried  to 
answer  questions  that  are,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  answer.  But  in  looking  at  the 
world  today,  where  could  possible  trouble 
spots  arise? 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  ends  tomorrow  I  do  not 
think  we  can  erase  that  as  a  trouble  spot 
for  years  and  years  to  come.  I  think  the 
Red  Chinese  are  determined  to  take  over 
Southeast  Asia  and  eventually  Asia.  This 
does  not  mean  we  are  going  to  get  into 
the  act,  but  in  looking  over  the  57-odd 
treaties  we  have  aroimd  the  world,  most 
of  them  are  with  countries  that  could 
not  support  large  land  armies  or  even 
large  land-based  aircraft,  so  until  we 
can  get  some  understanding  around  the 
world  I  think  this  force  of  12  carriers  is 
certainly  going  to  be  needed  because  of 
the  possibility  of  wars  where  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  fight  them  in  a 
conventional  way. 

The  carrier  has  been  very  valuable  in 
the  China  Sea.  I  have  been  on  two  of 
them.  I  watched  what  they  have  done. 

I  heard  argimient  on  the  fioor  that  the 
dkrrier  is  not  a  strategic  weapon,  that 
it  is  a  tactical  weapon.  Basically,  that  is 
true,  but  not  exactly  true  in  the  South- 
east Asia  war.  In  this  war,  carrier-based 
planes  are  being  used  for  strategic  pur- 
poses in  that  they  are  daily  attacking 
targets  of  supply,  including  pipelines, 
railroads,  highways,  bridges,  and  other 
targets  that  would  be  of  value  to  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

So  they  are  operating  more  as  a  stra- 
tegic force  than  as  a  tactical  force.  We 
have  the  majority  of  our  carriers  now 
in  the  far  Pacific. 

Not  long  ago  during  hearings  before 


the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I 
asked  the  commanding  chief  of  the 
Navj',  "What  would  happen  in  the  Medi- 
terranean if  we  were  faced  with  a  sudden 
decision  by  the  Soviets  to  attack  us? 
Would  we  survive?"  He  made  tliis 
statement — and  I  am  paraphrasing:  I 
do  not  have  the  exact  words — "We  could 
not  sui-vive  without  augmentation."  I 
asked,  "What  is  augmentation?"  He  said, 
"Carriers."  Then  he  added  that  at  that 
time  the  closest  carrier  was  a  carrier  in 
drydock  down  in  Virginia;  the  rest  of 
the  carriers  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Southeast  Asia  theater. 

The  Mediterranean  itself,  as  far  as 
the  need  for  carriers  is  concerned,  is  a 
spot  where  we  either  have  carriers  or 
we  give  up  the  Mediterranean.  I  say  that 
because  we  very  foolishly,  in  the  comse 
of  history,  have  given  up  our  friendship 
with  countries  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  Mediterranean  whose  land  and  whose 
£dr  bases  we  could  have  used  for  land- 
based  aircraft  that  could  have  aug- 
mented and  supplemented  the  might  of 
the  carrier,  until  today  the  entire  air 
effort  on  the  southern  flank  of  NATO, 
with  the  exception  of  Turkish  and  Greece 
based  American  aircraftr— if  they  would 
stUl  allow  us  to  have  them — will  have  to 
be  carried  by  aircraft  carriers. 

The  argmnent  is  made  that  these  ships 
are  very  vulnerable,  and  as  an  Air  Force 
man  I  have  to  agree  that  they  are.  I 
have  serious  doubts  about  their  surviva- 
bility if  the  Russians  have  the  same  type 
of  weapons  that  we  have.  But  they  have 
some  advantages  that  we  are  prone  to 
overlook.  In  their  defense,  they  have 
great  mobility  and  they  have  great  speed. 
They  have  speed  faster  than  any  Soviet 
submarine  knowTi  at  the  present  time. 
In  fact,  we  might  say  that  this  speed  is 
somewhat  of  a  handicap. 

I  was  in  Subic  Bay  last  January  when 
the  Enterprise  reported  through  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  entire  fleet  of  accom- 
panying ships  had  to  speed  up  full  draft, 
and  then  they  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  carrier,  and  this  carrier  had  to  re- 
duce its  speed. 

In  fact,  I  hope  we  never  build  a  ship 
in  the  United  States  that  is  not  nuclear 
powered.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  has 
cargo  purposes,  attack  purposes,  defuse 
purposes,  or  submersible  purposes.  I  do 
not  care  what  its  piupose  is.  I  think  we 
ought  to  say  goodby  to  the  oil  burner  and 
get  along  with  nuclear  propulsion,  which 
we  should  have  done  long  ago. 

The  capability  of  the  aircraft  carrier 
has  always  been  one  of  its  great  de- 
fenses. If  anyone  is  familiar  with  the 
pictures,  or  actually  familiar  with  the 
maneuvers  in  the  Paciflc  in  World  War 
n,  one  can  recall  the  wakes  of  the  ships 
as  they  moved  to  avoid  attacks  made 
by  the  Japanese,  even  the  kamikaze,  and 
it  added  tremendously  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  in  that  area. 

They  are.  of  course,  susceptible  to  air 
attack,  as  is  any  air  base,  whether  it  is 
on  the  land  or  sea.  but  they  do  have  air- 
craft to  flgW  back  and  they  have  sur- 
face-to-air •missiles  now  that  are  ex- 
tremely good.  And  when  we  bring  the 
Phoenix  missile  system  into  operation  on 
the  F-14,  or  whatever  aircraft  it  winds 
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up  on,  we  will  have  a  very,  very  fine, 
highly  sophisticated  air  missile  system 
that  will  give  protection  to  the  carriers. 
We  have  a  greatly  improved  antisub- 
marine capability.  We  have  an  ability 
that  we  cannot  discuss  of  knowing  where 
the  enemy  submarines  are.  We  have  the 
ability  of  detecting  them  from  the  air 
that  we  did  not  have  in  prior  years.  And 
while  we  cannot  erase  submarines  as  a 
threat  to  the  carrier,  nevertheless,  it  is 
a  greatly  diminished  threat. 

We  have  developed  electronics  to  a 
highly  sophisticated  point,  and  we  are 
still  developing  and  improving  them,  to 
the  point  where  we  can  use  electronics 
as  countermeasures  in  telling  us  where 
the  'Submarine  is,  the  speed  at  which  it 
is  traveling,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  much 
this  carrier  is  going  to  cost.  I  realize  it  is 
money,  and  a  lot  of  money — over  $1 
billion.  I  recall  that  the  first  of  our  big 
carriers  cost  around  $300  million.  This  is 
over  $1  billion.  We  hear  talk  about  $30 
billion  over  the  Ufetime  of  the  carrier.  I 
do  not  know  just  where  these  figures 
come  from.  We  caruiot  find  them  sub- 
stantiated by  experience  or  in  the  Navy's 
testimony. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  nuclear  car- 
rier does  not  require  the  accompanying 
vessels  that  an  oil  burning  carrier  does. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  refueled.  It  does 
have  to  be  occasionally  refueled  with 
aviation  gasoline  and  oil,  and  it  has  to 
take  (Ml  board  supplies,  most  of  which  are 
flown  to  the  deck  of  the  carrier. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  vote  for  a 
carrier  forever  and  ever  and  ever,  but  I 
think  the  state  of  oiu-  Navy  being  what  it 
is  today  requires  additional  muscle. 
Frankly,  our  Navy  is  in  as  bad  shape  now 
as  it  was  in  the  late  1930's.  We  knocked 
300  ships  out  of  the  line  last  year.  An- 
other 300  are  coming  out  of  the  line  this 
year.  We  are  a  Navy  that,  in  quality,  is 
second  to  the  Soviets:  in  numbers  is  be- 
coming second  to  the  Soviets. 

I  repeat  my  opening  remarks.  In  the 
wars  that  I  see  possible,  which  I  pray 
never  will  happen,  I  think  the  carrier 
is  going  to  be  a  needed  instrument.  A 
war  against  the  Soviets  or  Red  China  or 
any  large  land  mass,  of  course,  would 
negate  that,  but  I  do  not  see  any  possi- 
bilities of  that  coming  in  the  future,  and 
I  pray  that  the  efforts  of  our  President, 
with  President  Nixon's  travels  around 
the  world,  and  his  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  basis  by  which  we  can  talk  instead  of 
fight,  will  give  us  the  means  of  getting 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
the  carrier.  I  hope  it  is  the  last  time  that 
I  will  be  asked  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  <Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.). 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  support  the  position  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  position  of  the  committee  in  re- 


gard to  the  need  for  another  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier.  The  committee,  while  not 
unanimous,  voted  12  to  3  in  favor  of  this 
proposal. 

The  CVN-70  will  represent  only  the 
fourth  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  in  the 
U.S.  Navy.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  Navy,  it  is  very 
important  that  it  be  a  modem  Navy.  I 
submit  that  we  cannot  have  a  modem 
Navy  without  a  reasonable  nimiber  of 
nuclear  vessels  and  a  reasonable  number 
of  nuclear  aircraft  carriers.  We  have 
only  one  in  service  today,  the  Enterprise. 
The  Nimitz  and  the  Eisenhower  are  un- 
der construction.  The  CVN-70  would  be 
No.  4. 

Tlie  United  States  cannot  escape  its 
position  of  responsibility  in  this  imper- 
fect world.  I  do  not  favor  a  policy  of 
intervention,  certainly  not  a  policy  of 
unilateral  intervention,  but  I  believe  in 
looking  at  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  we 
might  wish  it  to  be.  In  the  world  as  it 
is,  the  aircraft  carrier  is  an  important 
instnmient  of  national  policy. 

The  existence  of  the  6th  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  is,  I  think,  a  stabilizing 
influence  on  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
strategic  area  in  the  world.  Certainly,  it 
is  a  very  explosive  area. 

In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  a  lot  less 
stable  than  it  is  today  were  it  not  for 
the  existence  of  the  6th  Fleet.  And  the 
6th  Fleet,  of  course,  is  built  aroimd 
aircraft  carriers. 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  the  principal 
tactical  weapons  system  through  which 
the  Navy  carries  out  its  missions  of  in- 
suring the  free  use  of  sealanes  and  de- 
livering strategic  nuclear  power  ashore. 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  must  have 
a  strong  Navy,  and  the  aircraft  carrier 
is  a  vital  part  of  such  a  Navy. 

When  we  analyze  the  carriers  which  we 
now  have,  and  when  we  take  into  consid- 
eration that  the  CVN-70  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  use  before  1980,  we  can  better 
visualize,  I  think,  the  importance  of  ap- 
proving, at  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
long  leadtime  items  for  this  new  car- 
rier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  When  the 
CVN-70  becomes  operational,  most  of 
the  carriers  now  in  use  will  be  more  than 
20  years  of  age.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Enterprise,  which  is  the  only  nuclear 
carrier  we  now  have,  will  be  20  years  of 
age  itself  at  the  time  the  CVN-70  be- 
comes operational. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  committee 
responsible  for  considering  in  detail  the 
need  for  a  new  carrier  is  almost,  though 
not  entirely,  unanimqus  in  the  belief  that 
another  carrier  is  needed  and  is  justified. 
I  subscribe  to  that  view.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  the  long  leadtime  items, 
totaling  $299  million,  which  are  in  this 
military  procurement  authorization  bill, 
so  that  the  work  can  be  begun  on  the 
CVN-70,  which,  as  I  have  noted  before, 
even  under  those  conditions  will  not  be 
available  for  operation  until  1980. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  debate,  and  I  am  glad  to 


yield  now  to  ^he  Senator  from  Maine 
such  time  as  she  may  require. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment necause  I  think  it  would  impair  our 
national  security  and  would  be  false 
economy  to  delete  the  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier  from  the  bill. 

I  have  withheld  flnal  judgment  on  this 
issue  for  some  time  because  I  did  not 
feel  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
had  been  sufficiently  definitive  and  posi- 
tive on  the  future  plans  of  the  aircraft 
carriers. 

Finally,  this  year  they  have  shed  what 
I  have  considered  to  be  vague  and  nebu- 
lous ambivalence  in  the  past  on  future 
plan&^They  now  say  without  equivoca- 
tion dr  qualification  that  this  proposed 
carrier  is  desperately  vital  to  our  future 
national  security.  I  believe  them.  I  do 
so  because  of  the  following  reasons: 

First,  whether  most  of  us  will  admit  it 
or  not,  the  Vietnam  experience  has 
driven  the  American  people  more  and 
more  toward  a  new  isolationism — and  a 
part  of  the  result  of  that  isolationism  is 
the  rapid  decrease  in  our  overseas  land 
bases  and  our  pull-back  to  a  neo-fortress- 
American  policy.  This  leaves  us  no  choice 
but  to  rely  on  the  aircraft  carriers  as  our 
floating,  highly  mobile  bases  that  we  can 
project  and  withdraw  at  will  according 
to  our  defense  needs  and  not  leave  us  at 
the  mercy  of  some  foreign  country  telling 
us  to  close  our  land  bases  and  get  out 
as  France  did  so  abruptly  and  recently. 

Second,  we  need  the  aircraft  carriers  to 
keep  the  sealanes  open.  Very  frankly  we 
cannot  rely  completely  on  the  submarines 
and  the  surface  ships  to  do  this. 

'Third,  of  course,  this  proposed  carrier 
is  expensive.  But  there  simply  are  not  any 
basement  bargains  in  national  security. 
Money  saved  from  false  economy  means 
nothing  if  a  nation  is  so  weakened  in  its 
national  defense  that  it  can  be,  and  is, 
taken  over  by  an  enemy  because  of  the 
economizing  on  national  defense. 

Fourth,  we  need  the  submarines  but 
they  .ire  no  substitute  for  the  carrier.  Do 
not  underestimate  the  psychological  im- 
portance of  the  visibility  of  the  carrier  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Pacific,  the  At- 
lantic, or  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing deterrent  to  aggression. 

Fifth,  nor  is  the  proposed  sea  control 
ship  a  complete  substitute  for  the  car- 
rier. Its  top  speed  is  limited.  Its  role  is 
limited  to  low  threat  situations.  Its  of- 
fensive and  defensive  capabilities  are 
much  less.  It  is  supplementary,  not  an 
alternative,  to  the  carrier. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ho 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  what 
time  is  used  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  That  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  after  a 
conference,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
I  find  that  not  much  more  time  is  needed, 
and  we  have  agreed  that  we  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  occur  at  2:15  p.m.  and  that 
the  time  between  then  and  now  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  the  $299  mUlion  the 
Navy  is  asking  for  this  year  for  CVN-70 
is  only  the  downpayment  on  the  most 
expensive  ship  in  the  world — a  billion- 
dollar  carrier.  Eight  years  from  now, 
when  this  ship  is  laimched,  I  am  certain 
it  will  have  cost  well  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars. For  this  staggering  investment,  we 
will  have  purchased  just  one  ship.  That 
$1  billion  cost  does  not  include  the  addi- 
tional cost,  perhaps  as  high  as  $2  billion, 
for  its  complement  of  aircraft  and  sup- 
porting ships. 

Before  Congress  can  sensibly  accept 
the  Navy's  arguments  in  behalf  of  this 
carrier,  it  must  also  accept  the  Navy's 
perception  of  its  military  role  in  the 
world.  The  Navy  perceives  for  itself  four 
necessary  naval  capabilities.  Such  capa- 
bilities ought  to  be  based  on  a  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  American  military  role, 
the  American  strategy  and  policy,  in  the 
world.  But  we  have  no  clearly  perceived 
strategy  in  the  world.  The  Navy's  capa- 
bilities are  instead  based  on  ancient  hab- 
its and  old,  discredited  policies. 

The  Navy  assumes  four  necessary 
capabilities:  "assured  second  strike," 
"control  of  sea  lanes  and  areas,"  "pro- 
jection of  power  ashore,"  and  "overseas 
presence." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  first 
capability.  We  must  have  a  capable  nu- 
clear deterrent.  But  the  carrier  has 
nothing  to  do  with  deterrence.  It  con- 
tributes almost  nothing  to  oiu-  nuclear 
defense. 

We  are  told  by  the  Navy  that  it  is 
"consonant"  with  the  Nixon  doctrine  to 
"project  power  ashore"  from  the  sea. 
That  is  the  second  capability.  But  I 
question  whether  that  really  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Nixon  doctrine — that  Ameri- 
can forces  must  be  stationed  around  the 
globe  on  carriers  for  fighter  and  bomber 
missions.  Are  we  going  to  be  in  brush 
fire  wars  everywhere;  prepared  to  put 
them  out  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  in 
the  world?  I  doubt  that.  I  doubt  that  even 
if  this  were  a  necessary  capability,  the 
carrier  would  be  an  effective  means  of 
implementing  it.  Half  of  our  entire  car- 
rier force  off  Vietnam  could  not  prevent 
a  massive  invasion  from  the  north. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  this  billion-dollar 
carrier  is  needed  for  another  essential 
naval  capability— "overseas  presence," 
deploying  force  worldwide  and  showing 
our  flag.  That  assumption,  too,  should  be 


tested  against  the  changing  realities  of 
the  1970's  and  1980's.  I  believe  gvmboat 
diplomacy  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  We  last 
tried  it  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  during  the 
India-Pakistani  conflict,  and  we  accom- 
plished three  things — we  prolonged  the 
war,  we  angered  the  Indians  without 
benefiting  the  Pakistanis,  and  we  made 
ourselves  look,  in  President  Nixon's 
words,  like  a  "pitiful,  helpless  giant." 
By  showing  the  flag,  we  accomplished 
nothing  more  certainly  than  our  own 
humiliation.  This  kind  of  gunboat  di- 
plomacy is,  at  best,  obsolete;  and  even  if 
it  were  not,  it  is  a  capabUity  which  could 
be  fulfilled  with  other  and  less  expensive 

V6SS6lS. 

Last;  it  is  said  that  the  billion-dollar 
carrier  is  required  to  "control  the  seas." 
But  must  we  control  the  sea  lanes  to 
every  corner  of  the  world?  Is  it  neces- 
sary? It  is  even  possible  in  an  age  of  nu- 
clear submarines,  guided  missiles,  and 
nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  said  that  we  must 
be  able  to  control  the  sea  lanes  in  order 
to  import  oil.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
proposing  eventually  to  import  Russian 
oil  in  Russian  ships.  And  in  the  case  of 
oil  imports  would  not  any  enemy  cut 
foreign  oil  production  at  its  source? 

This  carrier's  missions  simply  do  not 
make  sense.  They  are  based  on  19th  cen- 
tury naval  capabilities  which  have  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  political  and  mili- 
tary realities  of  the  late  20th  century. 
It  is  instead,  I  fear,  a  monument  to  inter- 
service  politics  and  rivalry;  and,  as  many 
naval  men  are  quick  to  concede  privately, 
it  is  little  more  than  a  multi-billion  dol- 
lar status  symbol  for  naval  men  who  be- 
long to  a  different  era. 

Even  if  this  billion  dollars  should  be 
spent  on  the  Navy,  it  should  not  be  spent 
on  another  nuclear  carrier.  We  have  a 
dozen  carriers  already  which  have  many 
years  of  life  remaining. 

We  expect  to  build  an  entire  fleet  of 
"sea  control  carriers"  which  will  be  able 
to  perform  all  the  missions  of  this  car- 
rier. For  what  we  are  paying  for  this 
carrier,  we  could  get  nine  "sea  control 
carriers." 

By  buying  one  huge  platform,  we  com- 
pound the  vulnerability  of  the  carrier  by 
giving  an  enemy  one  target  to  aim  at. 
Carriers  are  vulnerable.  Thirty-eight 
percent  of  carriers  hit  once  during  ac- 
tion in  World  War  n  were  forced  out  of 
action.  Seventy-flve  percent  of  carriers 
hit  twice  were  forced  out  of  action.  The 
average  time  these  crippled  carriersVere 
out  of  action  was  over  2  months.    V 

Carriers  are  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
submarine  attack.  Repeatedly  in  naval 
exercises,  including  exercises  with  allied 
forces,  submarines  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  carrier  defenses  undetected. 

The  carrier  is  a  sitting  duck  for  the 
nuclear  submarine.  It  is  also  vulnerable 
to  attack  by  surface-to-surface  missiles; 
and,  as  Senator  Goldwater  conceded  a 
moment  ago,  it  is  vulnerable  to  attack 
from  the  air.  Its  vulnerability  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  as  technology  con- 
tinues to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
offensive  weapons  without  compensating 
improvements  in  defensive  weapons. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  that  all  ships  are  vulnerable  to 
submarine  attack.  That  is  true  But  nine 


ships  are  harder  to  attack  and  to  knock 
out  than  one.  Nine  smaller  ships,  at  the 
same  price  of  the  CVN-70.  could  provide 
more  flexibility  and  more  firepower,  with 
far  more  safety  against  attack. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  we  can  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  at  this  time? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Its  cost  is  greatly 
augmented  because  it  is  nuclear.  Why? 
It  must  be  provisioned  regularly  with 
food,  fuel  for  its  planes,  and  ammuni- 
tion. Why  not  with  oil  for  its  engines? 
Its  newly  acquired  antisub  role  could  be 
performed  less  expensively  by  existing 
land-based  planes  and  new,  less  expen- 
sive multi-purpose  vessels,  including  sea- 
based  planes  and  helicopters.  Its  sea  con- 
trol mission  could  be  performed  less  ex- 
pensively by  destroyers,  patrol  frigates, 
and  other  less  expensive  surface  vessels — 
if  sea  control  against  the  mpst  modern 
nuclear  submarines  is  possible  by  any 
means.  Its  shore  support  mission  might 
be  performed  by  surface-to-surface  mis- 
siles launched  from  less  expensive  naval 
platforms  or  by  planes  launched  from 
existing  carriers  or  additional  less  exf)en- 
sive  carriers.  Why  must  we  pltice  so  many 
of  our  eggs  in  this  one  most  fragile  and 
expensive  basket?  It  is  vulnerable  to  de- 
struction and  heavy  damage  from  attack 
by  airborne  missiles.  The  Navy's  own  ex- 
ercises demonstrate  that  it  is  vulnerable 
to  attack  from  the  nuclear  submarine. 
The  Navy  has  better  ways  of  spending 
this  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  at  some 
length  but  time  is  nmning  out.  Let  me 
conclude  by  saying  that  each  new  arms 
program,  including  this  carrier,  brings  a 
response  from  the  other  side,  leaving  us 
by  and  large  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tion military,  buf  a  little  closer  to  the 
flash  point,  and  always  poorer  econom- 
ically. If  we  do  not  pass  this  amendment, 
the  billion  dollars  for  the  carrier  will  be 
lost  forever.  That  money  will  never  be 
available  for  public  safety,  pollution  con- 
trol, or  education  here  at  home. 

Nor  will  the  billion  dollars  for  this 
carrier  ever  be  available  for  development 
and  humanitarian  assistance  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  All  this  carrier  will  ever  con- 
tribute to  the  world  is  "showing  the  flag" 
or  "protection  of  power  ashore."  We  have 
better  things  to  do  with  our  money  than 
to  build  a  fourth  nuclear  carrier. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  one  under 
consideration  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGSi  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  will  be  printed:  and.  without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Hna  will  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  I  may  use. 

I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  Senate 
but   a   few  minutes.   We   have  already 
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agreed  to  vote  at  2: 15  p.m.  today.  I  want 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  I  stated  this 
morning  since  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's firm  decision  to  set  the  carrier 
force  in  the  1980's  at  12,  that  this  has 
cleared  up  the  situation  considerably.  It 
is  a  firm  figure.  We  know  where  we  are. 
The  debates  on  this  subject  for  the  past 
several  years  have  demonstrated  that 
there  should  be  a  firm  clearing  up  of 
the  situation.  It  is  a  strengthening.  It 
makes  it  much  easier  to  vote  for  this 
carrier  with  confidence. 

We  all  assert  that  we  must  have  a  car- 
rier fleet.  Most  of  us  agree  that  it  should 
be  modern.  That  means  nuclear  power 
and,  thus,  increased  range  and  time  sav- 
ing and  all  the  other  things  that  go  with 
it. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  those  who  have 
opposed  the  carrier,  who  are  now  sug- 
gesting a  reduction,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  opposed  the  idea  of  a  modem 
fleet,  that  I  think  this  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  what  debate,  planning,  and  re- 
planning  can  do.  The  result  is  strength. 

As  I  said  this  morning — and  I  go  now 
to  what  I  think  are  some  of  the  most 
important  and  knowledgeable  responsi- 
ble sources  on  many  of  these  matters — I 
conferred  yesterday  with  Admiral  Zum- 
walt.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  dated 
yesterday  from  him.  I  asked  him  to  sum- 
marize some  of  the  advice  he  had  given 
me. 

Let  me  read  one  paragraph  from  it : 

My  strongest  initiatives  over  the  past  few 
years  have  been  aimed  at  the  development 
of  small,  low-cost  systems.  It  is  precisely 
the  umbrella  of  our  more  capable,  more 
sophisticated  forces  such  as  the  CVN-70  that 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  recommend  a  mix. 
Including  these  low-cost  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  this  morning  that 
there  are  many  other  ships  and  ship 
systems  in  the  bill  because  we  are  having 
to  strengthen  our  Navy  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  Admiral  Zumwalt  said 
In  that  paragraph,  when  he  said  it  serves 
as  an  umbrella — the  carrier  does — pro- 
tecting the  other  necessary  ships  we  have 
In  order  to  make  for  a  balanced  Navy. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  made 
a  telling  point  this  morning,  with  refer- 
ence to  nuclear-powered  carriers,  when 
he  vindly  portrayed  the  need  for  two  in 
the  Pacific  and  two  in  the  Atlantic,  to  be 
the  leaders,  so  to  speak,  in  modernity 
and  everjthing  else,  for  the  two  carrier 
fleets,  one  to  the  west  and  one  to  the 
east. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier  that  will  give  just  that  lead- 
ership. It  will  be  the  fourth  part  of  the 
umbrella  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  had  a  conference  yesterday,  frankly, 
to  review  and  bring  out  again  in  his  own 
vivid  way.  the  recommendations  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  I  read  a  few  of  his  re- 
marks this  morning. 

Mr.  President,  I  nov.-  a.sk  unanimous 
consent,  in  view  of  the  pressure  of  time, 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  additional 
remarks  and  paragraphs  from  Admiral 
Rickover  as  v.ell  as  the  remainder  of  the 
letter  from  Admiral  Zumwalt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ar.  follows: 


Chief  op  Naval  Operations, 

July  25, 1972. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chahiman:  I  wanted  to  provide 
you  with  our  latest  views  on  the  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier  (CVN-70)  at  this  critical 
time  in  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the 
ship.  As  I  have  stated  previously,  I  consider 
CVN-70  the  highest  priority  program  In  the 
Navy  budget.  While  we  are  mcving  out  imag- 
inatively on  many  fronts  with  new  tech- 
nology— from  satellites  to  lasers — to  develop 
more  etTective  and  less  expensive  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  vital  missions  of  the  Navy, 
alt  our  work  shows  clearly  that  the  aircraft 
carrier  will  remain  the  fundamental  ele- 
ment of  naval  forces  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture— without  whjch  no  strategy  is  viable 
and  no  other  forces  will  be  effective. 

As  you  know,  in  recent  years  our  carrier 
force  has  experienced  the  most  severe  reduc- 
tion of  any  major  U.S.  weapon  system,  de- 
clining from  23  at  end  PY-68  to  16  at  the 
end  of  the  current  tiscal  year.  Inci  uded  In  the 
current  force  of  16  are  7  carriers  built  dur- 
ing World  War  II  which  are  of  limited  com- 
bat effectiveness  even  now,  and  are  near  the 
end  of  their  sen-ice  life.  Our  sense  of  great 
urgency  regarding  CVN-70  derives  from  the 
fact  that  this  ship  has  now  b«en  delayed 
three  ye«rs  past  Its  planned  start  date,  and 
with  approval  of  advanced  funding  now  It 
win  still  not  Join  the  fleet  until  FY  1981! 
By  that  time,  our  carrier  force  level  will 
have  dropped  to  about  12,  half  that  of  a 
few  years  ago.  One  of  those  12  will  be  USS 
MIDWAY,  in  her  35th  year  of  service,  and 
well  beyond  any  possibility  of  significant 
extension.  Thus.  I  would  emphasize  that 
CVN-70  represents  an  absolute  minimum 
replacement  effort,  already  overdue,  in  a 
force  level  that  is  declining  at  a  dangerous 
rate,  is  seriously  low  now,  and  Is  projected 
to  continue  dropping.  In  fact,  due  to  the 
8-year  construction  period,  funding  of 
CVN-70  now  is  essential  even  for  mainte- 
nance of  carrier  force  levels  below  12  in  the 
1980s. 

Our  past  experience,  our  fleet  exercises, 
and  our  analyses,  all  show  the  carrier  to  be 
the  most  basic  building  block  of  this  coun- 
try's naval  forces  for  the  future.  As  a  mari- 
time nation,  leader  of  the  Free  World's 
oceanic  coalition,  we  must  have  control  of 
the  seas  to  survive. 

While  a  navy  oriented  strongly  to  sub- 
marines, as  is  the  Soviet  Navy,  can  be  effec- 
tive in  denying  sea  control  to  others,  it  can- 
not exercise  this  control — as  this  country 
must.  The  carrier  force,  and  CVN-70,  are 
essential  both  to  gaining  control  of  the  seas 
and  to  projection  of  forces  from  the  seas. 
CVN-70  will  be  vital  in  major  wars,  such 
as  a  NATO  conflict  with  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
and  'in  peripheral  wars  and  confrontations. 
In  fact.  In  the  face  of  our  forced  reduction 
in  carrier  force  level  to  12,  CVN-70  becomes 
even  more  crucial  as  the  linch-pin  of  our 
rapid-reaction  nuclear  carrier  task  forces. 
With  CVN-70,  we  will  have  two  nuclear  car- 
riers in  a  ready  status  on  each  coa.st.  These 
fast,  powerful,  high-endurance  ships  will 
offset  to  a  considerable  degree  our  reduced 
force  level,  allowing  rapid  reinforcement  of 
deployed  forces  in  crisis,  and  serving  as  a 
deterrent  to  escalation  through  -early  arrival 
on  the  scene  of  a  confrontation.  The  Jor- 
dar.ian  crisis  of  1970  was  a  classic  example 
of  the  utility  of  carriers — often  the  only  U.S. 
forces  that  can  reach  the  scene  In  time  to 
prevent  outbreak  of  violence.  As  this  coun- 
try gradually  reduces  Its  overseas  forces,  car- 
riers provide  the  flexibility  and  mobility 
that  allow  employment  of  tactical  alrpower 
wherever  needed,  world-wide. 

As  you  know,  my  strongest  ii.lilaiives  over 
the  past  few  years  have  been  aimed  at  de- 
velopment of  small,  low-cost  systems.  Yet  It 


Is  precisely  the  umbrella  of  our  more 
capable,  more  sophisticated  forces,  such  as 
CVN-70,  that  make  It  possible  for  us  to  rec- 
ommend a  mix  Including  these  low-cost 
systems. 

While  it  is  fashionable  to  regard  the  car- 
rier as  being  vulnerable  to  cruise  missile  and 
torpedo  attack,  this  Is  true  only  in  a  rela- 
tive sense.  In  most  forseeable  types  of  con- 
frontation or  conflict,  the  threat  to  the  car- 
rier will  be  non-existent  or  minimal.  Even  In 
a  full-scale  war  at  sea  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  carrier  task  force  is  harder  to  find,  tougher 
to  attack,  and  more  difficult  to  damage,  than 
almost  any  other  military  force.  Charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  carriers,  I  am 
completely  confident  of  their  survivability 
or  I  would  not  recommend  them.  If  our 
carriers  cannot  survive,  no  other  U.S.  mili- 
tary force  Is  viable. 

Finally,  as  regards  cost,  I  would  like  to 
reemphasize  that  CVN-70  is,  In  all  particu- 
lars, essentially  the  same  ship  as  USS  Nimits 
(CVN-68)  and  USS  Eisenhower  (CVN-69). 
The  Increased  cost  of  CVN-70  over  its  sister 
ships  is  almost  entirely  attributable  to  the 
escalation  which  has  been  common  to  all 
U.S.  industry,  and  has  been  most  significant 
In  shipbuilding.  All  possible  actions  have 
been  taken,  and  will  continue,  to  acquire 
the  essential  capability  of  CVN-70  at  mini- 
mum cost. 

Warmest  regards, 

E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr., 

Admiral,  V.S.  Navy.    • 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  25, 1972. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  Your  letter  of 
July  25,  1972  requested  my  current  thoughts 
as  to  why  we  should  proceed  Immediately 
with  the  CVN  70  and  TRIDENT  program 
requested  by  the  Administration  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  FY  1973  budget 
now  before  Congress. 

I  have  attached  two  point  papers  which 
reflect  my  current  views  on  these  programs. 
I  hope  they  are  responsive  to  your  needs. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  other 
specific  questions  you  may  have. 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  Rickover. 


JcLy  25,  1972. 
Statement  or  Admiral  Rickover 
need    for    the    nuclear    carrier    cvn     70 

A  primary  mission  of  our  Navy  is  to  In- 
sure that  our  first  line  naval  striking  forces 
can  carry  out  their  mission  against  the 
threats  the  Soviets  are  presently  develop- 
ing. 

Our  major  surface  warships  must  have  this 
capability,  or  we  may  end  up  without  a 
credible  deterrent  to  Communist  encroach- 
ments which  do  not  warrant  escalation  to  a 
nuclear  war.  The  all-nuclear  carrier  task 
force  with  nuclear  powered  carriers  as  the 
heart  of  the  task  force,  has  the  best  chance 
of  countering  the  nonnuclear  naval  threat 
the  Soviets  are  developing. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  the  aircraft 
carrier  will  be  the  principal  offensive  strik- 
ing arm  of  the  Navy  in  a  nonnuclear  war.  No 
other  weapon  system  under  development  can 
replace  the  long-range,  sustained,  concen- 
trated firepower  of  the  carrier  air  wing.  Tor- 
pedo-firing nuclear  submarines,  cruise  mis- 
sile-firing nuclear  submarines,  nuclear  frig- 
ates and  antlair  and  antisubmarine  capabil- 
ities, all  are  needed  to  supplement  and  aug- 
ment the  capabilities  of  the  nuclear  carrier. 
But  it  Is  the  carrier  which  provides  the  of- 
fensive punch. 

It  is  widely  understood  that  American  nu- 
clear superiority  over  the  past  25  years  has 
deterred  nuclear  war;  it  is  not  as  widely 
understood  that  oiir  naval  superiority  over 
this  period  has  deterred  lesser  wars.  If  v,e 
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do  not  maintain  the  capability  to  operate  our 
first-line  naval  striking  forces  In  aU  areas 
required  by  our  national  Interests,  we  will 
have  given  up  the  ability  to  carry  out  stis- 
tained  military  operations  away  from  our 
shores,  not  only  by  the  Navy  but  by  the  other 
services  as  well.  The  nuclear  powered  aircraft 
carrier  CVN  70  is  essential  to  this  capabUlty. 
The  number  of  U.S.  overseas  land  alrbases 
is  declining.  We  had  105  in  1957.  We  have 
less  than  50  now,  14  of  which  are  In  Vietnam 
and  Thailand.  8  more  are  In  Turkey,  Spain, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Okinawa  where 
political  forces  are  already  trying  to  throw 
us  out,  leaving  only  28.  Sea-based  tactical 
aircraft  are  required  when  land  bases  are 
not  available  or  do  not  have  the  capacity  to 
meet  the  required  tactical  needs.  The  aircraft 
carriers  can  provide  this  sea-based  tactical 
air  power. 

The  only  reliable  long  range  weapon  sys- 
tem our  surface  ships  have  is  carrier  based 
aircraft.  As  new  aircraft  and  aircraft  weap- 
ons are  developed  they  can  be  added  to  a 
carrier  air  wing. 

Our  carriers  are  vulnerable  to  attack  by 
Soviet  cruise  missiles — as  are  all  surface 
ships  and  land  InstallaWons  within  range. 
However,  the  best  defense  our  surface  ships 
have  against  such  missiles  Is  carrier  based 
aircraft.  Without  the  carriers  and  the  air- 
craft they  carry,  all  other  surface  warships, 
replenishment  shii>s,  and  amphibious  forces, 
will  be  more  vulnerable.  The  nuclear  carrier 
task  force,  with  the  advantage  of  nuclear 
propulsion  to  permit  unlimited  operation  at 
high  speed  is  the  most  powerful,  least  vul- 
nerable siirface  ship  force  in  the  history  of 
naval  warfare. 

If  an  opponent  Is  successful  In  develop- 
ing weapons  that  can  sink  large  numbers  of 
our  carriers  and  we  are  not  successful  in  de- 
veloping adequate  counterweapons — or  If  we 
simply  do  not  build  sufficient  modem  car- 
riers to  protect  our  sealanes — the  United 
States  will  have  to  change  its  national  ob- 
jectives to  be  consistent  with  the  Inability  to 
conduct  overseas  military  operations. 

The  CVN  70  is  needed  to  replace  an  aging 
World  Wax  II  design  carrier  which  cannot 
cope  with  the  Soviet  threat  of  the  19808  and 
beyond.  The  CVN  70  will  be  able  to  operate 
the  most  advanced  models  of  tactical  air- 
craft. She  will  Increase  the  nvunber  of  nu- 
clear powered  carriers  In  the  fleet  by  one- 
third.  She  will  be  operating  with  the  fleet 
well  into  the  21st  century. 

Older  carriers  have  no  growth  potential 
left.  Even  with  the  extensive  modernization 
accomplished  In  each  class,  deficiencies  re- 
main In  relation  to  carrier  requirements  for 
the  1980s. 

If  the  Navy  retires  carriers  at  30  years  of 
age — ^the  current  Navy  estimate  of  useful  life 
of  a  carrier — ^we  will  have  a  carrier  force  of 
11  to  12  carriers  through  1985  with  no  new 
carrier  construction.  Funding  CVN  70  now 
will  allow  a  force  of  12  to  13  carriers  between 
1980  and  1985.  The  range  In  force  esti- 
mates depends  on  the  age  when  the  Midway 
Is  retired. 

It  is  not  clear  how  long  the  Midway  can  be 
retained  in  service,  as  no  carrier  has  ever 
been  extended  in  operation  beyond  29  years. 
She  underwent  an  extensive  modernization 
beyond  1966  and  1970.  When  the  CVN  70 
Joins  the  fleet  In  1981,  the  Midway  will  be 
36  years  old. 

Attack  carriers  are  being  operated  harder 
than  any  surface  ships  in  naval  history.  As 
the  number  of  carriers  is  reduced,  the  re- 
quirements placed  on  each  carrier  is  In- 
creased. No  carrier  to  date  has  been  in  serv- 
ice more  than  29  years.  The  carriers  In  the 
fleet  today  were  designed  to  specifications 
which  assumed  a  20  year  ship  life.  There- 
fore the  assumption  that  all  of  our  present 
carriers  can  provide  30  years  or  more  of  re- 
liable operation  Is  questionable. 

The  reasons  for  buUding  the  CVN  70  now 
are  the  acute  need  for  force  modernization 


and  the  fact  that  while  carrier  force  levels 
have  decreased  sharply,  the  world-wide  tac- 
tical air  strike  requirements  have  not.  In 
addition,  for  the  first  time  In  the  quarter 
century  since  World  War  11  the  United  States 
Is  faced  with  a  naval  threat  challenging  our 
ability  to  maintain  free  use  of  the  seas.  The 
mobility  and  sustained  fire  power  available 
only  In  a  nuclear  carrier  is  required  to  coun- 
ter this  threat. 

With  the  CVN  70,  the  number  of  carriers 
less  than  30  years  old  in  1981  will  be  half 
the  number  the  Navy  had  in  operation  In 
1966.  The  declining  number  of  overseas  bases 
coupled  with  the  decline  in  the  number  of 
carriers  requires  each  carrier  In  the  active 
force  to  be  the  most  capable,  least  vulnerable 
ship  it  is  possible  to  build — a  CVN. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  revert 
now  to  where  I  started.  Someone  re- 
ferred to  what  kind  of  diplomacy  does 
the  carrier  carry  in  peacetime.  May  I 
suggest  that  it  is  a  silent  diplomacy.  The 
carriers  speak  loudly  by  just  silently 
finding  their  way  aroimd  all  over  the  sea 
lanes  of  the  world  carrying  our  flag.  It  is 
also  a  preparedness  diplomacy  which  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again. 

I  frankly  worried  about  this  matter  of 
getting  a  carrier  fleet  to  a  definite  size. 
We  planned  for  it  and  talked  about  how 
many  ships  would  be  necessary  to  do 
what  and  how  many  modem  ships  we 
would  have.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  this 
one  now  in  the  bill  and  I  hope  it  stays 
there  because  I  think  this  is  the  minimum 
number  of  nuclear-powered  carriers 
with  all  the  modernity  of  equipment  and 
facilities  and  everytWng  that  goes  with 
it.  This  is  the  minimum  number  that 
we  should  settle  for,  for  the  time  being. 
I  hope  that  "for  the  time  being"  means 
it  will  prove  to  be  several  years. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  pending  amendn^ent. 

I  shield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
for  me  to  make  my  concluding  remarks 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  yield  me  some  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield  the  Senator 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  As  I  recall,  the  vote  is  set 
in  5  minutes  and  I  certainly  intend  to 
conclude  my  remarks  by  that  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  delighted  to  jield 
to  the  Senator  such  time  as  I  have 
remaining. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  we  have  had  full  exposure  today  on 
this  carrier  question.  I  think  we  could 
talk  a  whole  lot  longer  about  it  and  not 
say  a  great  deal  more. 

The  issue  is  one  of  cost  effectiveness. 
There  has  been  no  serious  debate  on  this 
floor  of  the  fact  that  we  consider  the 
carrier  an  essential  part  of  our  defense 
system,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  we  must  also  recognize 
the  serious  question  of  how  long  can  we 
continue  to  build  carriers  as  sea  control 
ships  when  they  arc  not  cost  effective  for 
this  job.  Not  only  are  they  inelficient  as 
sea  control  vessels,  but  they  are  vulner- 
able to  "smart"  missiles  which  are  carried 
by  aircraft  and  by  ships  smaller  than  the 
carrier.  Our  competition  on  the  high  seas 
continues  to  build  these  efficient  sea  con- 
trol tools  in  increasing  number  and  ef- 
fect. We  will  have  to  assess  whether  we 
can  afford  to  put  a  carrier  out  there  at  a 
cost  of  $1  billion,  and  a  cost  of  $3  billion 


for  the  air  wing,  to  be  a  target  for  these 
cheaper  tactical  missiles  and  delivery 
systems. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  use  of 
these  missiles  in  North  Vietnam  and  say 
that  we  can  knock  out  the  third  plank  in 
a  bridge,  put  one  in  the  mouth  of  a  tun- 
nel, or  down  a  chimney. 

With  those  weapons  available  to  us  I' 
am  relatively  confident  that  the  Soviets 
possess  the  know  how  and  the  hardware 
to  penetrate  even  the  sophisticated  de- 
fenses of  our  carriers  should  they  choose 
to  do  so. 

So,  here  we  are  putting  all  of  our 
money  into  this  great  big  carrier.  I  have 
never  believed  that  the  amendment 
would  carry  because  too  many  people  are 
directly  interested  in  getting  the  carriers 
going.  I  prophesy  that  this  carrier  will 
never  be  completed  because  sooner  or 
later  it  will  sink  in  that  with  the  smart 
missiles  that  we  have,  either  airborne, 
seaborne,  or  submarine  carried,  we  can- 
not afford  to  put  these  targets  out  there. 
These  smaller,  cheaper  more  cost  effec- 
tive weapons  can  do  the  job  better.  And, 
I  am  just  talking  about  conventional 
warfare.  Now,  when  we  get  to  nuclear 
warfare,  the  fact  is  obvious  that  a  carrier 
is  not  meant  to  survive  any  kind  of 
nuclear  attack.  And  the  fact  that  it  can 
move  20  miles  while  an  ICBM  is  in  the 
air  is  not  significant  when  we  think  that 
they  are  not  going  to  waste  a  50 -megaton 
warhead  or  even  a  MIRV  warhead  In 
hitting  a  carrier  when  they  can  do  the 
same  thing  with  a  cruise  missile  launched 
not  more  than  300  miles  away. 

These  are  facts  that  will  become  in- 
creasingly prominent  as  the  years  go  by. 

I  prophesy  that  what  we  are  saying  to- 
day is  the  last  argument  of  the  Senate  on 
the  floor  as  to  whether  to  build  a  carrier, 
because  even  those  who  support  the  car- 
rier will  not  be  brave  enough  to  do  it  on 
another  go-roimd.  Obviously  we  are  pric- 
ing ourselves  out  of  business,  $10  billion 
down  the  hole  vrith  a  carrier  that  can  be 
sunk  with  a  motorboat. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  we  have  discussed  this  matter 
today  and  brought  it  up.  I  think  these 
arguments  will  be  repeated  many  times 
and  there  will  be  arguments  from  now  on 
because  we  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
carrier  is  the  dodo,  and  though  there  is  a 
great  nostalgic  feeling  among  Na^T  men 
about  the  carriers  and  among  the  ad- 
mirals who  want  to  sail  them,  this  nos- 
talgia is  not  worth  $10  billion. 

It  is  great  to  fly  the  flag.  However,  we 
do  not  need  3  foot  of  armor  on  a  flag 
deck  to  take  it  around  with  a  happy  crew 
on  it  and  park  it  in  Hong  Kong  or  in  a 
Mediterranean  port  when  we  can  do  the 
same  thing  with  a  cheaper  ship. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  offered  our 
amendment.  And.  as  I  say,  we  have  done 
so  \^^thout  much  hope  of  its  being  passed. 
This  is  the  last  time  the  carrier  will  be 
debated  on  the  floor.  And.  as  I  prophesy, 
this  is  a  carrier  that  will  never  be  used. 
And  I  hope  it  never  will  be  used. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  believe  the 
hour  has  come  to  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
tional budget  for  fiscal  year  1973.  now 
being  considered  by  the  Congress,  allo- 
cates $299  million  to  long  leadtime  fund- 
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ing  for  a  third  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier  of  the  Nimitz  class,  CVN-70.  Ap- 
proval of  the  long  leadtime  funds  this 
year  and  of  the  balance  funding  in  fiscal 
year  1974  will  permit  the  Navy  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  construction  schedule  which 
calls  for  delivery  of  the  ship  in  1980. 

Since  this  ship  requires  a  significant 
capital  investment,  its  place  in  our  future 
defense  needs  is  being  closely  examined 
and  carefully  analyzed.  The  facts  emerg- 
ing from  these  considerations  this  year 
are  verif>-ing  that  principal  conclusion 
known  from  previous  studies — an  ade- 
quate number  of  modem  aircraft  carriers 
are  essential  to  our  national  security. 

When  a  pi-udent  man,  with  concern 
for  his  family's  future,  purchases  a  new 
home,  his  first  concern  is  for  insurance 
coverage  sufficient  to  protect  his  invest- 
ment against  foreseeable  losses.  After  he 
has  provided  this  protection,  then  he  may 
decide  what  he  can  afford  for  his  home — 
necessities,  conveniences,  and  even  lux- 
uries. The  home  air-conditioning  \mit 
comes  after  the  insurance  policy  has  been 
paid  for. 

The  same  principal  applies  to  our  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  this  Nation,  li  we 
are  to  survive  we  must  provide,  with  first 
priority  on  our  resources,  an  adequate 
assurance  of  national  security.  Only  after 
we  have  provided  for  the  national  defense 
can  we  allocate  resources  to  the  many 
desirable  projects  for  improving  our  way 
of  life. 

The  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier 
in  this  budget  is  a  key  element  of  the 
forces  we  will  provide  for  national  de- 
fense in  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

To  realize  just  what  this  carrier  will 
mean  to  the  Nation  we  should  look  at  the 
types  and  numbers  of  naval  forces  we 
will  need  in  the  future.  For  the  past  30 
years  aircraft  carriers  have  been  the 
principal  surface  ships  of  the  Navy.  They 
have  forged  their  reputations  in  war  and 
in  peace  as  mobile,  powerful,  versatile 
weapon  systems  ready  for  any  challenge. 
As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  see  we  must 
maintain  this  type  of  sti-ength.  The  air- 
craft carrier  will  continue  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal conventional  weapon  that  will  per- 
mit our  Navy  to  exercise  its  unique  capa- 
bility to  respond  to  threats,  to  protect 
our  citizens,  to  deter  war. 

Our  present  force  of  proven  aircraft 
carriers  is  facing  serious  limitations  due 
to  obsolescence.  We  have  16  carriers  in 
active  service  today — and  they  are  re- 
sponding to  all  requirements  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  western  Pacific. 
But  of  these  16.  seven  are  old  World 
War  Il-designed  ships  rapidly  nearing 
the  end  of  their  expected  30-year  service 
lives.  Our  replacement  program  is  lim- 
ited to  three  ships — two  carriers  are  being 
built  and  will  be  completed  in  1973  and 
1975;  the  third  is  the  ship  whose  funds 
are  in  the  budget  now,  a  ship  that  can- 
not join  the  fleet  before  1980.  These  three 
.ships  are  members  of  the  same  class. 
1  liey  will  have  the  same  nuclear  propul- 
.■^ion  system,  the  same  hulls,  the  same 
major  components.  They  will  serve  as 
I ciilaccments  for  worn-out  World  War  II 
\cteran  carriers.  In  effect,  these  three 
ships  will  replace  seven  old  carriers  In 
the  front  lines  of  our  naval  forces. 

These  numbers — three  new  carriers  re- 


quested or  under  construction  to  replace 
seven  aging  veterans — underscore  the 
concern  we  have  for  the  adequacy  of  our 
future  level  of  national  defense.  We  are 
reducing  the  numbers  of  ships  we  will 
have  to  lead  our  Navy,  but  we  must  main- 
tain a  solid  nucleus  of  these  powerful, 
versatile  aircraft  carriers.  The  carrier  in 
this  budget  represents  a  construction 
program  stretched  out  and  deferred  to 
the  point  that  our  naval  strength  for  the 
1980's  and  beyond  is  in  serious  jeopardy. 

We  cannot  permit  the  forces  we  have 
for  our  protection  to  become  ineffective 
and  weak  through  unrestrained  obsoles- 
cence. The  duty  of  Congress  is  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  Navy — a  Navy  strong 
enough  to  make  a  key  contribution  to  our 
total  national  defense.  The  nuclear-pow- 
ered carrier  now  in  the  budget  will  be 
a  vital  member  of  the  Navy  of  the  1980's 
and  beyond.  It  is  part  of  that  essential 
insurance  policy  we  must  provide. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  three  of  the 
administration's  top  economic  policy 
makers  gave  their  views  Monday  on  how 
to  reduce  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Herbert  Stein.  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers.  Treasiu"y  Sec- 
retary George  Shultz.  and  Budget  Di- 
rector Casper  Weinberger,  warned  the 
Nation  that  our  economy  is  reaching  a 
critical  point  and  urged  control  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  to  prevent  another  rise 
in  the  inflational  spiral. 

Mr.  Stein  was  quoted  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  as  declaring  that  one  of  the  first 
ways  to  hold  down  spending  is  to  "stop 
some  of  those  bills  that  are  floating 
around  Congress."  While  Mr.  Stein  did 
not  specify  what  bills  he  was  referring 
to,  the  inference  was  apparently  directed 
at  the  categories  of  health  and  educa- 
tion, two  areas  where  Congress  is  voting 
bigger  outlays  than  the  President  asked. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
contrary  to  Mr.  Stein's  views,  the  health, 
education,  and  general  well-being  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  are  crucial  matters 
that  should  not  be  relegated  to  offhand 
treatment  either  by  this  Congress  or  by 
any  administration  truly  concerned  with 
the  direction  our  country  is  headed. 

Yet  to  a  certain  extent  I  can  agree  with 
Mr.  Stein.  There  are  some  bills  "floating 
arotmd  Congress"  which  do  contain  great 
and  imnecessary  expenses.  Congress,  as 
I  am  sure  Mr.  Stein  would  agree,  should 
seek  out  these  specific  areas  of  exces.s 
and  make  reductions  accordingly. 

It,  is  indeed,  ironic  that  2  days  after 
the  administration's  call  for  economy  tl. ; 
Senate  is  debating  the  military  procure- 
ment bill.  H.R.  15495. 

The  administration  does  not  approve 
of  the  Senate  appropriating  $31.3  billion 
for  labor,  health,  education,  and  welfare. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  urged  to  rubber- 
stamp  a  defense  budget  of  over  $80  bil- 
lion and  a  military  procurement  outlay 
of  $20.5  billion  which  includes  $299  mil- 
lion for  a  nuclear  carrier,  $171.4  million 
for  the  SAM-D  missile,  and  more  than 
$900  million  for  the  Trident  submarine. 

Today  we  are  considering  the  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier.  The  Navy  is  requesting 
$299  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
for  long-lead  items  for  tire  CVN-70. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  this  is 


just  the  beginning.  The  Navy  estimates 
that  the  final  cost  of  this  ship  will  be 
nearly  $1  billion.  Obviously  this  does 
not  include  a  second  billion  for  aircraft 
to  fly  from  the  ship,  or  a  third  billion 
for  other  ships  needed  to  support  it  at  sea. 

There  are  two  major  factors  for  op- 
posing the  CVN-70.  First,  defense  plan- 
ners have  realized  the  true  role  of  the 
carrier  in  quick  response  tactical  situa- 
tions. Rejecting  the  idea  that  carriers 
are  strategic  strike  platforms,  they  have 
accordingly  reduced  the  desired  force 
level  for  carriers  from  16  to  12. 

Fundamentally,  we  have  learned  a 
cruel  lesson  from  Vietnam :  that  our  for- 
eign policy  should  be  less  intervention- 
ist. This  in  turn  should  lead  to  even  low- 
er requirements  for  the  carrier — the 
most  easily  used  tool  of  tactical  interven- 
tion. 

I  realize  that  this  is  essentially  an 
argument  based  upon  far-ranging  and 
basic  questions  of  our  view  of  the  world 
and  our  role  in  it.  There  is  room  for  dis- 
agreement. 

But  the  second  factor,  is  far  less  com- 
plicated: nuclear  carriers  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  We  should  pause  and  examine 
whether  there  really  is  a  reason  to  un- 
necessarily raise  costs  to  such  a  high 
level.  Now  that  the  CVN-70  has  been 
delayed  3  years,  it  is  more  economical 
to  wait  approximately  5  more  years  to 
begin  replacing  our  aging  Forrestal  and 
converted  Midway  carriers.  In  5  years 
we  could  begin,  if  necessary,  an  entirely 
new  program  of  replacing  carriers  there- 
by gaining  cost  savings  due  to  concur- 
rent construction  of  replacement  car- 
riers. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  a  statement  June  2, 
in  this  body,  less  than  2  years  ago  the 
Navy  spent  $202  million  to  refurbish  the 
carrier  Midway.  At  that  time  Navy  press 
releases  ballyhooed  the  accomplishment 
as  extending  the  25 -year-old  ship's  life 
span  "through  the  1980's." 

But  in  the  past  2  years  the  Navy's 
position  has,  to  put  it  mildly,  become 
more  modest.  Now  the  Midway's  lifespan 
is  put  at  "to  1980." 

So  what  is  the  Senate  to  think?  Was 
the  Navy  guilty  of  deliberate  distortion 
in  order  to  justify  a  240-percent  cost 
overrun  on  the  refurbishing  of  the  Mid- 
way? Or  was  it  simply  a  matter  of  pie- 
in-the-sky  optimism  that  had  no  justi- 
fication in  reality? 

Either  way,  the  Senate  should  not  be 
duped  again. 

I  think  we  would  do  well  to  heed  Mr. 
Stein's  advice.  And  I  think  we  should 
begin  today  by  voting  to  delete  $299  mil- 
lion for  the  nuclear  carrier.  Then  we 
should  go  on  to  cut  $578  million  from  the 
Trident  and  $171.4  million  from  the 
SAM-D  missile. 

By  deleting  these  three  items  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  save  more  than  $1 
iiillion  in  money  that  otherwise  would 
not  feed  one  single  person,  house  one 
single  family,  or  cure  one  single  illness. 

Mr.  Stein  is  correct  in  wanting  to 
trim  the  budget.  But  he  is  wrong  in  his 
priorities. 

We  must  stop  spending  too  much  mon- 
ey for  weapons  or  capabilities  that  are 
redundant  at  best  or  harmful  at  worst. 

I  suggest  that  the  right  way  to  cut 
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spending  is  to  save  a  billion  dollars  in 
imneeded  weapons  that  do  not  add  a 
single  significant  link  in  our  Nation's 
security.  Let  us  begin  today  by  voting 
against  the  nuclear  carrier. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  for  the  Saxbe  amendment  to  delete 
the  $299  million  authorization  for  a  new 
nuclear  carrier.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  procurement  of  a  new 
nuclear  carrier  at  this  time. 

The  proposed  carrier,  CVN-70,  is  an 
impressive  ship.  The  cost  is  equally  im- 
pressive— a  billion  dollars.  An  additional 
$2  billion  will  be  required  for  aircraft 
and  escorts  that  make  up  the  total  car- 
rier weapons  system.  Projected  costs 
over  the  expected  30-year  lifetime  of 
this  nuclear  carrier  are  estimated  at 
over  $10  billion — 30  times  more  than 
the  initial  investment  on  long  leadtime 
items  that  we  are  voting  on  today. 

An  investment  of  this  magnitude  re- 
quires the  closest  possible  scnatiny.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  yet  clear  what  our  car- 
rier requirements  will  be  during  the  com- 
ing decades.  The  administration  only  re- 
cently reduced  its  estimate  of  force  level 
requirements  for  carriers  from  16  to  12 — 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Nixon  doctrine  and  in  keeping  with  the 
trend  toward  more  limited  security  com- 
mitments abroad. 

It  is  clear  that  aircraft  carriers  today 
do  not  have  a  strategic  role— that  is, 
they  are  not  part  of  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent force  of  ICBM's,  SLBM's,  and  stra- 
tegic bombers.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  aircraft  carriers  have  a 
cost-effective  role  to  play  in  a  sea  con- 
trol mission — even  though  an  antisub- 
marine capability  is  nov  being  contem- 
plated for  the  CVN-70  in  addition  to  its 
attack  role.  I  believe  that  this  mission 
would  be  better  handled  by  the  projected 
new  sea  control  ship-^CS — and  by 
guided  missile  launching  ciniisers  and 
destroyers. 

The  primary  mission  of  aircraft  car- 
riers is  as  a  mobile  tactical  air  field  for 
immediate  limited  response.  In  view  of 
our  changing  foreign  policy  priorities,  it 
is  not  clear  how  many  carriers  will  be  re- 
quired to  satisfy  this  primaiT  mission 
in  the  future.  But  even  assuming  that 
the  administration's  estimate  of  12  car- 
riers is  justified,  we  would  not  need  to 
begin  replacing  existing  carriers  for  at 
least  several  more  years. 

I,  therefore,  believe  it  is  premature  to 
commit  ourselves  this  year  to  procure- 
ment of  a  new  nuclear  carrier.  We  will 
have  a  much  clearer  idea  in  future  years 
whether  this  very  expensive  investment 
is  truly  justified.  In  the  meantime,  our 
security  and  our  interests  abroad  will  be 
more  than  adequately  protected. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  from  Ohio  has  taken  the  lead 
on  the  issue  of  the  CVN-70. 1  see  no  rea- 
son for  supporting  a  stepped-up  time- 
table for  an  enormously  expensive  proj- 
ect whose  value  is  already  in  doubt. 

The  planned  force  level  for  carriers  is 
12.  But  we  already  have  16  carriers. 
Until  the  mid- 1980's.  the  U.S.  fleet  will 
still  consist  of  12  fully  modem  attack 
carriers.  These  are:  the  nuclear  attack 
carrier  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  two  more  nu- 
clear carriers  already  under  construc- 


tion, the  U.S.S.  Midway,  and  8  Forrestal 
class  carriers.  The  Soviets  and  the  Chi- 
nese have  none. 

It  is  true  that  by  1980  only  four  of 
these  carriers  will  be  less  than  15  years 
old.  and  only  two  will  be  less  than  10 
years  old.  But  carriers  are  designed  for 
at  least  a  30-year  life  span,  not  coiuiting 
major  improvements,  modifications,  and 
retrofit  programs  carried  out  along  the 
way.  Assuming  that  the  Navy  is  correct 
that  a  carrier  is  obsolete  after  30  years, 
the  oldest  of  the  present  carriers  will 
not  reach  the  30-year  limit  until  1980. 
And  allowing  an  8-year  leadtime  for 
construction  and  development,  maintain- 
ing that  force  level  of  12  would  still  not 
require  funding  the  CVN-70  until  1977. 

So  why  all  the  nish? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  always  being  told  that  some  fancy 
weapon  or  another  is  the  last  word,  or 
that  some  costly  improvement  program 
will  solve  any  problems  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  No  sooner  do  we  vote  the  money 
than  the  Department  of  Defense  comes 
up  with  the  discovery  that  our  national 
security  requires  some  vast  new  expendi- 
ture. 

The  case  of  the  CVN-70  offers  a  typical 
example.  When  the  carrier  U.S.S.  Afid- 
way  rejoined  the  fleet  in  January  1970 
after  a  4-year  conversion  costing  $187.2 
million,  the  Department  of  Defense 
stated  in  a  press  release  that: 

The  Midway  . . .  will  be  capable  of  handling 
the  largest  and  most  complex  carrier  Aircraft 
and  weapons  systems  in  the  Navy's  arsenal 
through  the  1980  s,"   (Emphasis  added.) 

But  suddenly  we  are  told  that  our  na- 
tional security  requires  a  new  commit- 
ment to  a  multibillion-doUar  program 
this  year.  So  I  ask  again:  Why  all  the 
rush? 

Mr.  President,  this  years'  authoriza- 
tion bill  includes  $299  million  for  long 
leadtime  items  for  the  carrier.  This 
money  will  be  mainly  for  the  nuclear 
propulsion  plant.  The  $299  million  is 
merely  an  initial  commitment.  The  total 
construction  cost  of  the  CVN-70  will  be 
approximately  $1  billion. 

But  this  $1  billion  figure  does  not  in- 
clude operating  costs,  basing  costs,  and 
other  logistical  ships.  If  these  costs  are 
added,  the  total  figure  is  at  least  $2.3 
billion.  Based  on  actual  experience  with 
the  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  estimates  of  an- 
nual operating  costs  for  the  CVN-70  are 
at  least  $49.5  million.  Over  a  30-year 
span,  the  total  operating  costs  for  the 
carrier  alone  would  be  $1.5  billion. 
Counting  the  costs  of  a  total  carrier  air 
wing — including  fighter-bombers,  tank- 
ers, reconnaissance  planes,  helicopters, 
and  so  on— the  total  cost  of  procurement 
and  operating  costs  over  a  30-year  pe- 
riod is  over  $8  billion,  and  this  figure  does 
not  even  include  the  cost  of  escort  ships. 

Pioponents  of  the  carrier  have  argued 
that  the  CVN-70  is  necessary  to  defend 
Israel.  Now,  the  same  thing  can  be  said 
about  any  number  of  different  weapons 
systems.  But  the  truth  is  that  we  already 
have  the  planned  force  level  of  12  car- 
riers, of  which  three  are  or  will  be  nu- 
clear. These  three  are  the  U.S.S.  Enter- 
prise, the  U.S.S.  Eisenhower,  and  tlie 
U.S.S.  Ni7nitz. 

Surely  it  does  not  take  much  mili- 
tary imagination  to  see  that  we  could 


meet  any  conceivable  threat  against 
Israel.  I  have  not  yet  heard  it  argued 
that  our  present  force  level  is  inadequate 
for  Israel's  safety.  If  12  carriers  are 
enough — and  they  certainly  should  be — 
then  the  issue  of  Israel  is  a  red  herring. 
Mr.  President,  we  should  remember 
that  the  carrier  has  no  strategic  value 
to  speak  of.  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
exchange  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
CVN-70  is  a  billion-dollar  'sitting  duck". 
It  is  highly  vulnerable  to  missile  attack. 
It  would  most  likely  be  used  in  an  off- 
shore operation,  for  which  tliere  are 
already  enough  carriers. 

I  am  not  saying  that  carriers  in  gen- 
eral are  usless.  I  am  saying  that  the 
CVN-70  in  particular  is  simply  too  much, 
too  soon — and  too  expensive.  The  time 
may  well  come  when  it  is  worth  the  cost. 
But  that  time  has  not  arrived. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  since  World 
War  II,  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  and 
peaceful  world  has  depended  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  military  capability  of 
the  United  States.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. I  believe  that  we  must  maintain 
our  posture  of  defense  preparedness. 
Among  other  things,  the  present  imcer- 
tainties  of  world  politics  entail  too  much 
risk  for  us  to  do  otherwise. 

But  I  am  also  convinced  that  we  must 
engage  in  a  continuing  reevaluation  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  can 
maintain  the  military  capability  to  which 
we  have  come  to  consider  necessary. 
Frankly,  the  cost  of  individual  weapons 
has  become  so  great  in  the  past  few  years 
that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  a  viable  force  at  a  reason- 
able cost.  The  $1  billion  cost  of  CVN-70 
is  a  perfect  example  of  the  incredible 
financial  expenditures  which  are  required 
to  perform  the  role  which  the  United 
States  has  assumed. 

Appropriating  such  large  sums  becomes 
increasingly  difficvUt  to  justify  when 
placed  in  the  context  of  a  Federal  budget 
which  was  in  deficit  of  $26  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  which  for  1973  has 
a  projected  deficit  of  around  $30  billion. 
Such  deficits  require  that  we  exercise  re- 
straint in  Federal  spending  in  the  defense 
as  well  as  the  domestic  sector.  I  believe 
that  the  administration  has  provided  a 
frameTOik  in  the  Nixon  doctrine  which 
will  allow  us  to  realistically  evaluate  our 
military  requirements  while  we  move  into 
an  era  of  increased  understanding  and 
economic  cooperation  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Cliina. 

Nevertheless,  the  diminished  value  of 
the  defense  dollar  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  funds  for  military  forces,  makes 
it  increasingly  imperative  that  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress  understand  the  mili- 
tary requirements  which  dictate  the 
selection  of  one  weapons  system  rather 
than  another.  Furthermore,  we  must  in- 
sure that  the  money  we  appropriate  is 
spent  and  managed  efficient  and  effec- 
tively. 

I  believe  the  nuclear  carrier.  CVN-70. 
for  which  $299  million  is  requested  for 
long  leadtime  items  is  an  excellent  case 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  points  which  I 
have  made.  A  carrier  in  World  War  II 
cost  about  $83  million.  That  cost  had 
risen  to  $181  million  by  the  Korean  war. 
The  two  sister  ships  of  CVN-70.  CVN- 
68  and  69,  are  now  expected  to  co.^t  S628 
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million  and  $676  million  respectively. 
CVN-70  itself  is  estimated  to  cost 
slightly  less  than  a  billion  dollars.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  aircraft 
complement  at  about  $500  million  suid 
annual  operating  costs  at  about  $100  mil- 
lion, and  the  costs  of  escort  vessels. 

If  a  force  level  of  12  carriers  is 
planned,  it  appears  that  for  the  foresee- 
able future  we  must  plan  on  about  $1.5 
to  $2  million  a  year  for  replacement  and 
operation  of  our  carrier  fleet.  Truly  an 
impressive  sum. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can  afford  that  kind  of  annual  ex- 
pense continuously  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  I  would  like  the  Navy  to  take 
a  harder  look  at  how  they  can  provide 
Naval  airpower  without  the  kind  of  price 
tag  that  the  large  nuclear  carriers  entail. 
Specifically,  I  believe  that  more  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  smaller 
carriers  which  when  mixed  with  the 
nuclear  CVA's  might  provide  a  more 
flexible  and  survivable  naval  air  arm  for 
the  control  of  the  seas  mission.  The  Navy 
should  be  commended  for  its  innovation 
of  the  sea  control  ship  which  is  certainly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  spite  of  my  deep  concern  about  the 
cost  of  CVN-70  and  the  long  term  plan 
for  our  carrier  forces,  I  believe  that  we 
should  provide  the  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram from  the  point  of  view  of  replacing 
existing  carriers  which  will  be  exceed- 
ing their  useful  life  by  the  time  CVN-70 
becomes  operational.  To  do  otherwise 
would  entail  reducing  our  carrier  force 
size  below  the  level  of  12  which  is  cur- 
rently planned,  a  reduction  which  I  do 
not  believe  has  been  sufficiently  justified, 
or  depending  on  a  naval  vessel  which 
has  exceeded  its  useful  life,  which  I  think 
would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  request 
for  the  fvmds  to  initiate  the  CVN-70 
program,  but  in  so  doing  serve  notice 
that  I  believe  that  less  expensive  ways  of 
supplying  naval  air  power  must  be 
found  and  I  encourage  the  Navy  to  look 
for  them. 

CVN-70    AND   THK   FUTURE    CARRIER    FORCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
need  to  start  construction  of  anotlier 
nuclear-poweied  carrier  now. 

The  genesis  of  the  Navy's  fourth  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier  has  been 
lengthy  and  uncertain.  This  carrier, 
whose  initial  funding  was  originally 
planned  for  the  1970  budget,  has  been 
delayed  by  fiscal  constraints  and  high 
level  analyses  until  now  its  approval  has 
become  a  matter  of  greatest  urgency.  As 
these  delays  have  occurred,  we  have 
watched  both  inflation  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  vital  component  assembly 
lines  act  to  drive  the  construction  cost 
up.  And  we  have  viewed  with  increasing 
concern  the  now  rapidly  approaching 
retuement  dates  for  the  V'orld  War  II 
carriers  in  our  Navy. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  alarmed  when 
he  considers  the  recent  reductions  in 
our  naval  carrier  forces  and  contem- 
plates vhe  further  inevitable  reductions 
in  the  next  few  years.  Since  1965  the 
number  of  carriers  in  active  service  have 
been  reduced  by  one-third,  from  24  to 


16  operating  today.  But  with  ominous 
implications  of  future  weakness  is  the 
fact  that  seven  of  our  16  operating  car- 
riers are  World  War  n  designed  ships, 
ships  now  in  the  last  years  of  their  ex- 
pected 30-year  active  service  lives. 

Our  replacement  program  is  certainly 
a  limited  one — two  carriers  are  building, 
one  is  requested. 

For  these  ships  decision  time  occurs 
several  years  before  active  service  time. 
The  carrier  whose  advance  funds  are  re- 
quested now  cannot  be  completed  before 
1980.  By  that  time  obsolescence  will  have 
removed  or  severely  restricted  our  older 
ships,  and  the  effective  carrier  force  will 
be  only  12  ships — half-  the  number  of 
1965. 

Will  the  world  situation  have  changed 
to  reduce  our  need  for  a  Navy?  I  doubt 
it.  There  is  no  indication  now  that  our 
Nation  can  forego  the  flexible  strength 
provided  by  carrier  forces.  Their  ability 
to  move  in  international  waters  to  nearly 
any  scene  of  tension  or  crisis  will  con- 
tinue to  be  essential.  > 

We  can  look  at  the  Mediterranean  for 
ready  examples  of  this  naval  require- 
ment. There  the  carriers  serve  as  visible 
reminders  of  U.S.  strength.  They  sym- 
bolize our  interest  in  that  critical  but 
turbulent  region  And  they  actually 
provide  the  balanced  force  that,  in  many 
situations,  could  only  come  by  sea  to 
aid  our  friends  in  their  time  of  need. 

This  fourth  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier  will  be  a  key  member  of  our  Navy 
of  the  future.  It  will  replace  an  overage 
carrier  in  the  fleet.  In  effect,  as  obsoles- 
cence takes  its  toll  of  so  many  of  our 
older  carriers,  a  new  carrier  will  have  to 
do  the  jobs  of  more  than  one  of  our  pres- 
ent ships. 

We  must  maintain  a  powerful  and 
versatile  Navy.  We  must  provide  effective 
naval  carrier  forces  for  our  defense. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  the  pending  amendment  so  that 
we  can  continue  to  maintain  our  sea 
strength  at  the  needed  level. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could  do  so.  I  would  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  I  will  then  ask  that  it 

be  called  off.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2:15  has  arrived. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legi-slative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative ) .  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri' 
(Mr.  Eagleton^  .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "aye."  I  have  al- 
ready voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <  Mr.  C.-vn- 
NON»,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
EAGLrtoN',  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender>  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Gambreli.>.  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina   (Mr.  Jordan*    and  the 


Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr,  Gam- 
BRELL).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERN)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[No.  315  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 


Brooke 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Burdlck 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Case 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Church 

Javits 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Harris 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Hart 

Moss 

NAYS— 60 

Aiken 

Dominlck 

Packwood 

Allen 

Kastland 

Pastore 

Allolt 

Ervin 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Fannin 

Pell 

Bayh 

Fong 

Rlblcoff 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Scott 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Smith 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Sparkman 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Spong 

Brock 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Byrd, 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevens 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.    Magnuson 

Taft 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Cook 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

McGee 

Tower 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Curtis 

Miller 

Dole 

Montoya 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVING  A 

LIVE  PAIR,   AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 1 

Long,  against. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Baker 

Gambrell 

Mvmdt 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Percy 

Eagleton 

McGoveru 

Williams 

Ellender 

So  Mr.  Saxbe's  amendment  (No.  1336) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ERVIN  and  Mr.  TOWER  movtd 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  a  few  brief  words  this  after- 
noon about  the  major  i;5sue  which  will 
concern  us  tomorrow — the  amendment 
to  delete  $508.4  million  from  the  Trident 
submarine  program,  and  thereby  to  deny 
all  funds  for  the  acceleration  of  that  pro- 
gram. I  have  se  it  a  brief  letter  to  each 
Senator  this  afternoon  outlining  the  key 
is.sucs  involved  in  this  amendment. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
funds  which  are  requested  for  the  Tri- 
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dent  submarine  program  this  year  are 
funds  which  we  are  eventually  going  to 
have  to  spend  in  any  case.  This  is  not  a 
new  and  untried  strategic  concept.  The 
Trident  submarine  is  simply  an  improve- 
ment— an  important  qualitative  im- 
provement— in  our  existing  force  of  bal- 
listic-missile submarines.  It  will  be 
quieter  and  therefore  less  vulnerable  to 
detection  by  Soviet  antisubmarine  war- 
fare forces.  It  will  carry  a  much  longer 
range  missile  and  will  thus  be  able  to 
operate  from  bases  in  the  United  States. 
But,  building  nuclear-powered  ballistic- 
missile  submarines  is  something  which 
we  know  how  to  do,  and  know  how  to  do 
well. 

The  important  point  to  remember  is 
that  the  Soviets  not  only  have  many  more 
submarines  than  we  do,  but  they  are 
building  them  at  a  much  faster  rate.  I 
state  this  not  because  we  must  neces- 
sarily match  the  Soviets  missile  for  mis- 
sile and  submarine  for  submarine.  The 
potential  threat  to  our  own  ballistic- 
missile  submarine  forces  comes  not  from 
Soviet  ballistic-missile  submarines,  but 
from  the  more  than  300  Soviet  attack 
submarines.  Many  of  these  are  diesel 
powered,  but  an  increasing  proportion 
are  modern,  quiet,  and  nuclear  powered. 
It  is  these  Soviet  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines, and  the  rate  at  which  they  are 
being  built,  which  could  in  the  future  be 
a  serious  threat  to  the  survivability  of 
our  own  ballistic -missile  submarine  force. 

Our  ballistic-missile  submarines  are 
going  to  be  the  backbone  of  our  strategic 
deterrent.  There  might  be  areas  of  mili- 
tary spending  in  which  we  should  be  able 
to  make  reductions.  But,  I  submit  that 
the  backbone  of  our  strategic  deterrent  is 
the  last  place  where  we  should  be  willing 
to  gamble — to  try  to  get  by  with  that 
which  is  barely  enough.  This  is  one  area 
where  we  must  be  absolutely  certain  that 
our  force  will  not  become  vulnerable  in 
the  future.  And  this  is  one  reason  why 
many  Senators,  however  they  haye  felt 
about  some  other  military  programs,  have 
spoken  so  favorably  on  behalf  of  our 
strategic  ballistic-missile  submarine 
force.  The  growing  Sovie  antisubmarine 
threat — particularly  the  very  large  fleet 
of  Soviet  attack  submarines — means  that 
we  should  move  as  fast  as  we  can  to 
insure  that  our  own  ballistic-missile 
submarines  will  be  secure  and  safe  for 
the  foreseeable  futui'e. 

The  funds  which  are  requested  in  fis- 
cal year  1973  budget  will  not  increase  the 
overall  cost  of  the  Trident  submarine 
program — they  will  merely  be  used  to 
make  the  submarine  available  sooner,  in 
1978  rather  than  1981.  This  will  not  be 
a  crash  program.  It  could  be  done  even 
faster.  It  is  an  accelerated  program,  but 
a  prudent  and  reasonable  one.  It  will  be 
managed  by  the  same  Navy  development 
teams,  including  Admirals  Rickover  and 
Smith,  which  have  so  successfully  and 
economically  developed  and  produced  the 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  weapon  systems. 
When  it  comes  into  the  force  in  1978  it 
can  begin  to  replace  the  10  older  Polaris 
submarines  which  we  cannot  equip  with 
modem  missiles  and,  later,  it  will  re- 
place the  older  models  of  our  other  bal- 
listic-missile .submarines  as  well. 

I  know  that  many  Members  wish  that 


the  savings  from  SALT  agreements  could 
be  greater.  But  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
SALT  agreements  the  committee  has  al- 
ready been  able  to  reduce  the  spending 
on  strategic  systems  in  this  bill  by  $931 
million.  These  reductions  in  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  program  are  a  beginning  step 
toward  further  savings  that  may  eventu- 
ally accrue  from  arms  control  agree- 
ments. But,  imtil  more  comprehensive 
agreements  are  reached,  we  simply  do 
not  dare  to  gamble  with  the  potential 
vulnerability  of  our  ballistic-missile  sub- 
marines. This  is  not  a  subject  about 
which  we  must  only  be  certain,  it  is  one 
about  which  we  must  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  tomorrow  against 
this  reduction  in  fimding  for  this  vital 
part  of  our  strategic  forces. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Trident  submarine  amendment,  offered 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  would  strike  from 
the  bill  over  $500  million  allocated  for 
the  Navy's  new  nuclear-powered  Trident 
missile  launching  submarine. 

This  cutback  would  seriously  delay  Tri- 
dent, which  is  a  top  priority  program 
and  represents  the  only  new  strategic 
missile  system  under  development  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  $906.4  million  for  Trident  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  list  a  few 
points  as  to  why  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

First,  Trident  is  the  only  new  strategic 
missile  system  under  development  in  our 
strategic  arsenal.  We  have  Poseidon  in 
our  present  missile  boats  and,  of  course, 
Minuteman  III  in  our  land-based  deter- 
rent. But  Trident  is  the  only  strategic 
missile  system  which  will  give  us  a  more 
powerful  missile  in  future  years. 

Second,  all  information  indicates  Tri- 
dent will  become  our  most  invulnerable 
strategic  weapon  system  in  the  years 
ahead  because  this  submarine's  increased 
range  will  permit  it  to  operate  in  much 
larger  portions  of  the  world's  seas. 

Third,  the  Trident  system  will  be  a 
critical  backup  in  the  event  new  anti- 
submarine technology  by  the  Soviets  re- 
duces the  effectiveness  of  our  present  sea- 
based  strategic  submarine  force.  The  So- 
viets are  known  to  be  conducting  inten- 
sive research  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
techniques  and  this  threat  must  be  rec- 
ognized in  our  future  planning. 

Fourth,  the  Soviets  presently  have  the 
United  States  "over  the  barrel,"  so  to 
speak,  in  that  during  the  past  few  years 
this  Nation  has  not  developed  any  new 
strategic  missile  systems.- 

The  Soviet  momentum  in  the  strategic 
missile  area  obviously  placed  them  in  a 
strong  position  during  Uie  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks.  However,  in  pressing 
forward  with  Trident  the  momentum  will 
soon  shift  to  our  side  if  the  Senate  ap- 
proves the  funds  in  this  bill. 

Fifth,  approval  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  delay  the  Trident  program 
from  1  to  3  years.  This  delay  would  mean 
higher  costs  because  of  inflation  and 
other  economic  factors. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
noted  that  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 


of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  have  designated 
the  Trident-  submarine  program  as  the 
top  priority  item  in  the  current  defense 
budget. 

President  Nixon  will  be  soon  negotiat- 
ing SALT  II,  and,  of  course.  Secretary 
Laird  must  see  that  we  begin  today  those 
systems  needed  to  assure  our  defense  in 
the  next  decade.  The  importance  they 
both  attach  to  this  program  should  not 
be  overlooked  by  my  colleagues  as  they 
consider  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  our  sea-based  missile 
launched  submarines  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  Triad  deterrent  strategic  systems. 
Even  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
recognize  we  must  eventually  have  Tri- 
dent as  their  amendment  leaves  $398 
million  in  the  bill  for  research  and  de- 
velopment for  this  new  nuclear  subma- 
rine. 

In  closing  let  me  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  amendment  as  it  would  result 
in  delaying  a  top  priority  program  and 
would  also  mean  higher  costs  for  this  sys- 
tem in  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  dated  July  26.  1972.  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  Trident 
program  be  placed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  26.  1972. 

Dear  Colleagce:  The  Senate  will  vote  to- 
morrow on  an  amendment  No.  1348.  to  re- 
duce the  funds  for  the  Trident  submarine 
program  by  $508.4  million  and  thereby  deny 
all  funds  which  have  been  requested  for  the 
acceleration  of  that  program.  I  believe  It  Is 
important  to  understand  that  this  accelera- 
tion in  the  program  will  not  add  to  the  over- 
all cost  of  Trident— It  will  merely  make  the 
submarine  available  sooner.  In  1978  rather 
than  in  1981.  And  this  Is  a  weapon  system 
which  it  Is  Ineritable  that  we  are  going  to 
need.  I  urge  you  to  join  me  in  opposing 
the  deletion  of  these  funds. 

The  most  important  reason  for  the  ac- 
celeration is  the  large  and  growing  fleet  of 
Soviet  attack  submarines  which,  together 
with  other  Soviet  anti-submarine  forces,  will 
threaten  the  survivability  of  our  own  Po- 
laris Poseidon  ballistic  missile  submarines. 
The  Soviets  can  confront  our  forty-one 
Polaris  Poseidon  submarines  with  over  300 
attack  submarines,  and  an  Increasing  pro- 
portion of  these  Soviet  submarines  are  mod- 
ern, quiet,  and  nuclear-powered.  Thus,  it  is 
extremely  Important  for  us  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  continue  to  have  the  most  mod- 
ern and  quietest  missile  submarines  to  be 
safe  from  this  potential  threat  to  our  deter- 
rent at  sea.  This  Is  one  area  of  military 
teclinology  with  which  we  must  not  gamble 
and  try  to  get  by  with  that  which  Is  barely 
enough.  We  must  be  absolutely  certain  that 
our  sea-based  deterrent,  which  may  well  come 
to  be  the  backbone  of  our  strategic  force,  will 
not  become  vulnerable  in  the  future.  In 
short,  we  need  the  Trident  submarine^ 
which  will  be  significantly  quieter  than  and 
technologically  superior  to  the  Polaris  Posei- 
don submarines— as  soon  as  we  can  get   It. 

The  Trident  program  Is  not  a  new  strategic 
concept.  It  Is  a  program  which  will  be  man- 
aged by  the  same  Navy  teams,  including  .Ad- 
mirals Rickover  and  Smith,  which  have  so 
successfully  produced  tht  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don weapon  systems.  It  will  simply  be  a 
superior  submarine  which  will  begin  to  re- 
place the  ten  older  Polaris  boats  which  can- 
not be  equipped  with  modern  missiles.  And, 
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of  course,  by  carrying  the  longer-range  Tri- 
dent II  missile  the  Trident  submarine  will  be 
able  to  operate  from  bases  closer  to  hota« 
and  within  a  much  larger  ocean  area  than 
our  older  submarines. 

It  Is  natural  that  some  might  wish  for 
the  savings  from  SALT  to  be  greater,  but  as 
we  come  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  sub- 
marines or  our  sea-based  deterrent  as  the 
backbone  of  our  nuclear  force,  we  dare  not 
take  anv  chances  with  the  qxiality  of  that 
force.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  SALT  Agree- 
ments, the  Committee  was  able  to  reduce 
spending  on  strategic  systems  in  this  bill  by 
$931  million. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  further  re- 
duction in  funding  for  this  important  part  of 
our  strategic  forces. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Stennis. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  26, 1972,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1152.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  monuments,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.  2945.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  certain  additional 
persons  In  the  .service  academies;  and 

S.  3772.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  Fed- 
eral ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  certain 
authorities  thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SYSTEM  FOR  FIXING  RATES  OF  PAY 
FOR  PREVAILING  RATE  EMPLOY- 
EES OP  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  9092. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  9092)  to  provide 
an  equitable  sjstem  for  fixing  and  ad- 
justing the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference w  ith  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  f6r  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Cliair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Sen^e. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Fonc, 
and  Mr.  Boccs  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 
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ORDER  to  lay  UNFINISHED  B 
NESS  ASIDE  TEMPORARILY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unflni.shed 
bu'^iness  be  laid  a&ide  temporarily  and 
that  we  return  to  it  this  evening  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
13324. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  carmot 
hear  a  word  the  Senator  said. 

Several  Senators.  We  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  hear  a 
word. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  business  be  laid 
aside  temporarily  and  remain  in  that 
status  until  completion  of  the  maritime 
bill   this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement  al- 
ready entered  into,  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  824,  S.  2871. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows:  A  bUl  (S.  2871)  to 
protect  marine  mammals:  to  establish  a 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pass- 
age. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  were 
ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  (No. 
1360*. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  offered  by  Mr. 
Stevens  for  him.self  and  Mr.  Gravel  <No. 
1360)  is  as  follows: 

On  page  52.  line  7.  to  page  53,  line  6,  strike 
section  109(a)  and  substitute  a  new  subsec- 
tion 109(a)  as  follows: 

(a)(1)  As  authorized  under  this  Act  and 
other  applicable  law  or  as  necessary  to  com- 
ply with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  periodic  sci- 
entific studies,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
research,  censuslng,  habitat  acquisition  and 
Improvement,  death  rates  and  causes,  birth 
rates,  food  supply,  pollution  effects,  and  the 
relationship  of  each  mammal  species  and 
Slock  to  the  ecosystem,  concerning  the  ma- 
rine mammals  living  naturally  within  the 
limits  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States. 

(2)  (A)  The  exclusive  right  and  power  of 
the  States  to  con.serve,  control,  and  manage 
marine  mammals  In  or  on  lands  and  waters 
within  their  Jurl.sdlctlons  for  public  use  and 
benefit  In  accordance  with  applicable  State 
law,   are,   subject   to   the   provisions   hereof. 


recognized,  confirmed,  and  established  in  the 
respective  States. 

(B)  This  subsection  shall  not  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  responsibilities  and  rights 
of  departments  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States  to  conserve  and  develop,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  natural 
resources,  including  fish  and  wildlife,  on 
lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  within  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
any  States  or  as  depriving  the  United  States 
of  the  right  to  protect  and  preserve  its  lands 
from  destruction  or  depredation  by  wildlife 
to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  .  ..uie  manner 
permitted  to  any  owner  of  land  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  which  such  land  or  waters 
are  located.  There  are  hereby  specifically 
reserved  and  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  subsection: 

(I)  All  rights  and  powers  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  control  and  regulate 
the  taking  of  fish  and  wildlife  under  any 
international  treaty  or  convention  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  but  only  with 
respect  to  those  species  or  fish  or  wildlife  ex- 
pressly named  in  said  treaties  or  conven- 
tions. 

(II)  All  rights  and  powers  of  the  United 
States  in  and  on  areas  over  which  the  States 
have  ceded  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the 
United  States. 

(ill)  All  rights  and  powers  over  any  species 
of  marine  mammal  ceded  or  granted  to  the 
United  States  by  any  State. 

(C)  Notwithstanding  ansrthing  contained 
in  any  Act  of  the  Congress  or  in  any  rule 
or  regulation  promulgated  by  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  it  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  no 
provision  of  any  Act  shall  be  construed  or 
Implemented  in  any  manner  as  to  displace, 
preempt,  or  deprive  the  several  States  of 
their  primary  and  historically  recognized  au- 
thority to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  ma- 
rine mammals  In  or  on  any  lands  or  waters 
under  State  jurisdiction,  including  all  lands 
and  waters  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
in  which  the  United  States  Government  has 
an  interest. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  findings  based 
upon  scientific  studies  that  a  particular  ma- 
rine mammal  species  within  State  jurisdic- 
tion may  Ijecome  endangered  unless  Fed- 
eral regulations  are  imposed,  in  which  case 
State  laws  and  regulations  shall  cease  to 
apply  to  that  species  and  this  Act  and  other 
Federal  laws  and  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto  shall  apply. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Chair  com- 
pletes making  this  statement? 

Debate  on  the  amendment  will  be 
limited  to  35  minutes,  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
<Mr.  Harris),  immediately  after  which 
a  vote  will  occur  on  the  amendment,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended,  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill.  After  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  will  have  10  minutes  for  debate 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
"Mr.  Hollings)  will  have  10  minutes 
before  the  vote  on  final  passage. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  last  evening  when  we  were  finish- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  ocean  mjun- 
mals  bill,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina,  real- 
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ized  that  he  could  not  accept  the  amena- 
ment  I  offered. 

There  is  an  agreement  for  a  limita- 
tion of  time  of  35  minutes  on  this 
amendment.  I  will  attempt  to  be  as  brief 
as  possible. 

The  Senate  has  already  passed  this 
legislation.  In  the  last  Congress,  it 
passed  S.  1232,  which  was  introduced  by 
Senators  Moss,  Bible,  Cannon,  and 
Church,  protecting  the  rights  of  States 
to  manage  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
within  their  borders. 

This  bill  is  before  us  today.  For  the 
first  time,  without  any  scientific  find- 
ings, the  Senate  will  completely  take 
over  from  the  coastal  States  and  those 
States  which  are  on  the  lakes  which 
have  ocean  mammals  in  them,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  management  of  ocean 
mammals. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  confirm  to  the 
States  the  right  to  manage  ocean  mam- 
mals as  a  part  of  their  wildlife,  and  it 
provides  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  any 
species  may  become  an  endangered 
species,  the  Secretary  may  take  over  the 
management  of  that  species,  and  from 
that  time  on  Federal  law  wovUd  prevail 
as  to  that  species. 

My  State  of  Alaska  has  many  ocean 
mammals.  Again,  so  there  is  no  mis- 
imderstanding,  the  States  that  we  are 
primarily  talking  about  are  Alaska, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  the 
States  in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  and 
Florida.  All  we  seek  is  that  there  must 
be  a  finding,  before  Federal  jurisdiction 
preempts,  that  a  particular  endangered 
species  may  be  endangered. 

This  bill  does  not  find  that  ocean 
mammals  are  generally  endangered  spe- 
cies. There  has  been  no  finding  that 
States  cannot  properly  manage  these 
mammals. 

My  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, quoted  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  mammalogist  that  none 
of  these  mammals  are  endangered  at  the 
present  time;  that  all  of  them  are  in 
better  condition  now  than  they  have 
been  for  the  last  70  years. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  a  very  widely 
known  management  program,  as  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Senate  subcommittee 
know.  Many  of  the  people  who  have  come 
into  Federal  agencies,  within  the  two  De- 
partments involved,  have  served  their 
apprenticeships,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
Alaska  State  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game. 

At  the  time  Alaska  became  a  State. 
Congress  provided  that  Alaska  could  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  its  fish  and  wild- 
life resources  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  fact  certified  that  we  had  a 
management  program;  a  department  of 
fish  and  game  that  could  manage  its 
fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  you  not  to  mis- 
understand what  is  going  on.  There  is 
a  gioup  in  this  comitry  whose  basic 
purpose  is  to  stop  the  killing  of  all  wild 
animals.  They  would  stop  the  hunting 
of  moose,  deer,  and  caribou;  the  shoot- 
ing of  geese,  ducks,  and  rabbits.  Their 
whole  goal  is  to  stop  hunting  of  all  wild 
animals.  This  ocean  mammal  bill  is  the 
first  step. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  granted  jurisdiction  in  this  area. 


Without  scientific  basis  this  grant  of 
jurisdiction  would  take  away  from  the 
coastal  States  the  management  of  their 
ocean  mammals. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  imique  in 
what  I  seek  to  do  in  my  amendment.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  issued,  on 
September  17,  1970,  an  order,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
order  from  the  Federal  Register  be 
printed  in  the  Record  after  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  issued  a  regulation 
which  states  this  very  basic  thing.  It 
states  that — 

The  effective  husbandry  of  such  resources — 
requires  the  cooperation  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral Government  because : 

(a)  The  several  States  have  the  authority 
to  control  and  regulate  the  capturing,  taking 
and  possession  of  fish  and  resident  wildlife 
by  the  public  within  State  boundaries; 

We  are  talking  about  fish  and  wildlife 

I*6SOUrC6S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  take  5  more 
minutes,  then. 

This  is  an  order  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  to  which  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  would  have  transferred 
the  complete  jurisdiction  for  these  mam- 
mals yesterday.  It  provides  that  the 
Federal  agencies  will : 

1.  Within  their  statutory  authority.  Insti- 
tute fish  and  wildlife  habitat  management 
practices  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
which  will  assist  the  States  In  accomplishing 
their  respective,  comprehensive,  statewide 
resource  plans: 

2.  Permit  public  hunting,  fishing  and  trap- 
ping within  statutory  limitations  and  in  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  primary  ob- 
jectives for  which  the  lands  are  administered. 
Such  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  and  the 
possession  and  disposition  of  fish,  game  and 
fur  animals  shall  be  conducted  in  all  other 
respects  within  the  framework  of  applicable 
State  laws, 

I  repeat  that:  All  trapping,  himting. 
and  fishing,  on  Federal  lands  or  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  is  today 
conducted  imder  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  i^nth  applicable 
State  laws.  But  this  bill  says  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  take  over  the 
jurisdiction  of  ocean  mammals  com- 
pletely, wherever  they  may  be  located. 

I  am  presenting  this  amendment  pri- 
marily, because  of  the  support  of  the 
State  fish  and  game  commissioners  of 
the  individual  States.  I  believe  the  major 
wildlife  conservation  organizations  want 
the  States  to  have  jurisdiction.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  they  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  have  jurisdiction  in  an>-  area 
where  a  particular  ocean  mammal  species 
may  become  endangered. 

The  bill  before  us  covers  the  blue 
whale,  the  gray  whale,  the  bowhead 
whale,  the  fur  seal,  the  hair  seal,  the 
harbor  seal,  the  ring  seal,  the  gray  seal, 
the  leopard  seal,  the  walrus,  the  sea 
otter,  and  the  polar  bear.  Those  are  all 
found  in  my  State  in  great  abundance. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  the  taking  of  not 
one  of  them  has  been  prohibited,  because 
they  are  endangered  species.  Yet  this  act 
would  make  a  congressional  finding  that 


the  management  of  all  those  mammals 
requires  professional  jurisdiction  now, 
and  for  no  reason. 

There  is  no  reason  to  support  the  con- 
cept that  ocean  mammals  cannot  be 
managed  within  their  jurisdictions  by 
the  coastal  States — out  to  the  3 -mile 
limit.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  S. 
1232,  sponsored  by  Senators  Moss,  Bible, 
Cannon,  smd  Church;  S.  1401,  sponsored 
by  Senators  Fannin.  Bennett,  Ervin, 
Goldwater.  Griffin,  Hatfield,  Holland. 
Thurmond,  and  myself;  and  in  the  90th 
Congress,  S.  2951.  sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Bible.  Cannon.  Church.  Cotton, 
Allott,  Hansen,  Magnuson,  Moss,  Ben- 
nett, and  Spong  all  so  provided.  S.  1232 
passed  the  Senate  on  December  8,  1969. 
This  has  been  a  basic  principle  of  many 
Senators,  going  back  to  the  days  when 
I  was  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

I  remember  many  such  bills.  I  remem- 
ber when  Senator  Frank  Barrett,  of 
Wyoming,  was  the  great  champion  of 
State  fish  and  game  laws  within  State 
jui-isdiction,  affecting  their  fishing  and 
wildlife  resources. 

That  is  all  I  argue  for.  I  argue  for 
maintaining  the  status  quo  with  resf>ect 
to  all  fish  and  game  laws  as  they  apply 
to  ocean  mammals,  unless  there  is  some 
finding  to  support  the  concept  that  such 
mammals  may  become  an  endangered 
species.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  pending  amendment.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings >  also  intends  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  this  amendment, 
because  iTaelieve  it  is  contrary  to  the  en- 
tire movement  in  Congress,  over  the  past 
year  particularly,  to  gain  greater  protec- 
tion for  ocean  mammals.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  a  Senator  supports  the 
unamended  committee  bill  or  the  pack- 
age of  amendments  which  I  and  13  other 
Senators  yesterday  submitted.  Those 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  ocean 
mammals  should  vote  against  the 
Stevens  amendment. 

The  Stevens  amendment  would  com- 
pletely reverse  the  original  purpose  of 
those  interested  in  this  legislation.  The 
House  biU,  for  example,  calls  for  Fed- 
eral preemption  of  State  law.  Section 
109  of  the  House  bill  reads : 

Except  as  provided  in  subsection  ibi.  no 
State  may  adopt  any  law  or  regulation  relat- 
ing to  the  taking  of  marine  mammals  or  at- 
tempt to  enforce  any  State  law  or  regulation 
relating  to  such  taking.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into  co- 
operative arrangement  with  the  appropriate 
officials  or  any  State  for  the  protection  and 
management  of  marine  mammals:  except 
that  such  arrangements  must  be  cmststent 
with  the  purposfs  and  policies  of  this  ti'le. 

I  believe  that  that  provision,  a  stronger 
provision  than  in  the  Senate  bill,  is  pref- 
erable to  the  language  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  Senate  bill  already  weakens  this  sec- 
tion by  providing  only  that  no  State  may 
adopt  a  law  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Other  sections  of  the  Senate  bill  are 
weaker  than  the  House  version  The 
Stevens    amendment    would    cany    the 
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process  of  getting  this  bill  a  final  step. 
As  Senator  Stevens  stated  on  the  floor 
yesterday : 

The  basic  concept  Is  that  within  the  State's 
Jurisdiction,  State  laws  prevail  and,  as  I 
said  earlier,  this  means  out  to  the  3  mile 
limit. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
deny  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  practically  every  mammal 
this  legislation  is  designed  to  protect.  Be- 
yond the  3-mile  limit,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's authority  is  largely  invalid 
unless  confirmed  through  international 
treaty.  Under  the  Stevens  amendment 
within  the  3-mile  limit,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's authority  would  have  to  bow 
to  State  law  unless  the  animal  was  on 
the  endangered  species  list. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment we  are  considering,  would  nullify 
the  purpose  of  this  entire  bill,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  and  others  in  vigor- 
ously opposing  its  adoption. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
■^ould  like  to  speak  against  this  amend- 
ment which  I  would  argue  would  greatly 
weaken  the  thrust  of  the  bill.  Through- 
out our  deliberations  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  it  has  been  emphasized  over 
and  over  that  our  objective  is  to  reach 
an  optimum  sustainable  population  for 
every  species  of  marine  mammal.  We 
have  set  up  a  moratorium  on  the  taking 
and  importation  of  marine  mammals  to 
enable  us  to  reach  that  objective. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alaska's 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  way  around  the  moratorium 
and  the  objective  it  is  designed  to  achieve. 
As  I  read  the  amendment,  it  would  al- 
low States  to  ignore  the  moratorium 
whenever  they  choose  unless  the  Federal 
authorities  make  findings  that  a  particu- 
lar marine  mammal  species  within  State 
jurisdictions  "may  become  endangered." 
In  other  words  we  are  saying  that  imless 
a  marine  mammal  species  is  endangered 
or  likely  to  become  endangered  the  mam- 
mals can  be  taken,  the  States  willing,  as 
freely  as  is  desired. 

Does  this  not  change  the  entire  objec- 
tive of  the  biU  ?  Would  we  not  be  accused 
of  saying  throughout  the  bill  that  opti- 
mum sustainable  population  is  our  ob- 
jective and  that  then  with  one  amend- 
ment wiping  out  that  objective?  Put 
another  way,  would  we  not  be  accused  of 
merely  reenacting  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act,  with  slight  modifications,  so  that 
we  protect  only  those  species  which  may 
become  endangered. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
not  change  what  has  been  our  goal  all 
along  in"  the  waning  minutes  of  debate 
en  this  bill.  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
seeks  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
and  State  authorities  in  the  administra- 
tion of  marine  mammal  programs,  that 
cooperation  is  already  adequately  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  as  reported.  The  com- 
mittee expressly  considered  the  po.^.'i- 
bi'iity  of  allowing  States  to  re;:eal  the 
moratorium  and  rejected  that  idea  as 


incon-sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
I  strongly  urge  Mr.  President,  that  we 
reject  it  again  and  preserve  what  in  my 
view  is  a  very  excellent  conservation 
measure. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  ref- 
erence made  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alaska  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing. He  is  appealing  to  the  Senate  on  the 
basis  that  this  is  the  first  time  we  are  go- 
ing to  take  such  authority  away  from  the 
States;  that  untouchable  State  rights 
have  been  an  adopted  principle  accepted 
and  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate  for  lo 
these  many  years,  and  specifically  on  a 
voice-adopted  measure,  S.  1232,  back  in 
1969. 

The  fact  is  that  in  1969  we  did  voice- 
vote  a  bill,  but  we  do  not  have  to  go  back 
that  far.  It  never  passed  the  House  and 
became  law.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  vei-y  authority  invoked  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  to  persuade  the 
Senate,  opposed  it,  and  it  died  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would  die 
again  in  this  Congress  if  it  were  really  de- 
bated upon  its  merits. 

Let  us  go  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  and 
show  that  it  was  not  for  the  first  time.  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  should  know  that  less  than  a  year 
ago  he  appeared  on  this  floor,  when  we 
had  before  us  the  prohibition  of  shooting 
wild  animals  from  aircraft — preempting 
the  States,  if  you  please,  and  not  for  the 
first  time.  We  have  done  this  with  the 
bald  eagle,  with  the  golden  eagle,  and  we 
have  done  it  many  other  times  when 
there  has  been  an  overriding  interest  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Un- 
der the  commerce  clause  it  has  been  held 
time  and  again  that  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  the  authority 
to  preempt  the  States  in  these  cases.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  cooperated  In  the 
preemption  by  Federal  law,  and  he  did 
it  so  enthusiastically.  He  said: 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
hibit the  taking  of  all  animals  by  any  person 
from  any  motor  vehicle. 

Not  just  airplanes;  he  wanted  to  pre- 
empt the  States  from  allowing  the  tak- 
ing with  motorized  vehicles,  where  the 
States  have  the  authority  to  regulate 
their  motor  vehicular  trafiQc. 

So  this  is  not  the  first  time,  and  my 
distinguished  friend  is  completely  famil- 
iar with  the  legal  background  here.  The 
Senators  will  see  that  this  was  admitted 
into  the  Record  last  night  during  our 
debate,  the  case  of  Zabel  against  Tabb, 
citing  the  Submerged  Lands  Act.  on 
which  our  late  colleague  Senator  Holland 
and  Price  EHmiel  of  Texas  took  the 
leadership.  We  turned  over  to  the  several 
States  the  jurisdiction  and  the  authority 
over  the  submerged  lands.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  water  column  above,  the 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  the  courts  held, 
after  considering  the  Submerged  Lands 
Act.  that  Congress  intended  to  retain  and 
did  retain  all  its  constitutional  powers 
over  commerce  and  the  territorial  sea 
and  did  not  relinquish  certain  portions 
of  that  power. 

So  v.e  have  a  court  decision  in  1970  re- 
affirmins  this,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  by  his  vote  in  November,  reaf- 
firming the  exact  principle. 

Now  let  us  get  to  the  philosophy,  be- 


cause I  think  this  is  where  the  danger 
lies.  If  we  only  go  to  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  read  the  last  phrase  of 
this  three-page  amendment,  which  I 
thought  at  one  time  I  could  accept  and 
found  I  could  not,  he  says: 

The  Secretary  may  make  findings  based 
upon  scientific  studies  that  a  particular 
marine  mammal  species  within  State  Juris- 
diction may  become  endangered  unless  Fed- 
eral regulations  are  Imposed.  .  .  . 

That  is  not  the  philosophy  of  this  bill. 
This  is  not  an  endangered  species  act. 
This  is  not  just  a  species  depletion  act. 
This  is  a  special  animal  act  whereby  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  comes  in 
and  says: 

The  marine  mammals  covered  herein  are 
special.  We  are  not  going  to  allow  them  to  be 
depleted.  We  are  not  going  to  allow  them  to 
become  endangered.  We  are  going  to  have 
them  maintained  to  the  optimum  sustainable 
population  under  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

We  give  special  treatment  to  these 
particular  mammals,  and  we  take  juris- 
diction within  Federal  law. 
As  section  (D)  of  the  amendment  says: 
Notwithstanding  anything  contained  In 
any  Act  of  the  Congress  or  In  any  rule  or  reg- 
ulation promulgated  by  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  thatno  provision 
of  any  Act  shall  be  construed  ori  implement- 
ed In  any  manner  as  to  displace,  preempt, 
or  deprive  the  several  States  of  their  primary 
and  historically  recognized  authority  to  con- 
trol, regulate  .  .  . 

And  everything  else  included.  That  is 
absolutely  contrary  to  this  bill.  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  bill  to  preempt,  displace, 
and  otherwise  deprive  the  several  States 
of  the  authority  until  such  time  as  the 
Federal  Government  grants  such  author- 
ity to  continue  consistent  with  this  act. 

We  have  an  international  interest.  The 
polar  bears  wander  all  over  the  pack 
ice  of  the  Bering  Sea  and  come  into  Alas- 
ka, which  used  to  be  Siberia,  as  well  as 
Soviet  Russia,  Canada,  and  Greenland. 

From  my  front  door,  in  Charleston,  I 
can  see  porpoises  as  close  to  my  house  as 
the  door  to  this  Chamber.  I  can  see  por- 
poises out  of  my  front  window  every 
morning  and  every  evening. 

They  cannot  be  considered  simply  un- 
der statewide  jurisdiction — and  neither 
can  the  polar  bears,  the  manatees,  sea 
Uons,  seals,  sea  otters,  the  whales  and 
other  marine  mammals. 

If  we  could  obtain  international  con- 
trol, we  would  do  it.  But  the  first  step 
is  to  have  a  national  policy  and  provide 
world  leadership,  and  that  is  what  Con- 
gress is  doing  in  this  act. 

So  we  develop  that  national  p>olicy  and 
admittedly  deprive  the  several  States  of 
authority,  saying  that  we  are  going  to 
operate  a  program  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  State  policy  is  satisfactory,  and  then 
we  can  allow  State  law  to  be  maintained. 
If  we  do  not  do  this,  what  occurs?  If  we 
were  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska,  we  would  have  gone 
through  a  very  deliberate,  thought  out, 
ordered  process  whereby  the  Senate  has 
established  a  moratoriiun.  Not  just  15 
years,  because  under  the  Magnuson 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  last 
night,  it  is  a  perpetual  moratoriiun  unless 
repealed  by  Congress.  The  exceptions  to 
the  moratorium  are  for  the  Natives,  for 
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the  fur  seal  treaty,  for  the  matter  of  re- 
search and  public  display;  and  the  other 
exceptions  have  to  do  with  commercial 
fishing,  and  that  is  orUy  for  2  years,  and 
to  allow  national  wildlife  management 
decisions  in  the  best  interest  of  the  ani- 
mals. 

As  to  the  general  authority  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  we  use  very 
careful  language  to  say: 

Mr.  Secretary,  you  can  only  waive  the  mor- 
atorium under  certain  circumstances;  you 
have  to  promulgate  regulations;  and  in 
promulgating  those  regulations,  you  have  to 
have  public  hearings,  you  have  to  have  con- 
sultation with  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission. Thereupon,  after  the  regulation, 
with  hearings,  findings,  appeals,  and  court 
review,  If  necessary,  you  then  issue  your  per- 
mits, again  In  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  which 
was  adopted  last  evening,  offering  the  op- 
portunity of  a  further  hearing. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  says,  here  on 
page  52 : 

Let  that  all  upply  beyond  the  3-mlle  limit. 
Within  the  3-mile  limit  and  within  the  sev- 
eral States,  let  It  not  apply. 

If  you  talk  about  a  do-nothing  Con- 
gress, we  showed  it  on  Monday,  in  my 
judgment,  after  having  14  rollcall  votes 
and  doing  nothing;  and  we  would  prove 
it  conclusively  if  we  were  to  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  say: 

Oh.  no;  within  the  3-niile  limit  and  with- 
in the  several  States,  we  have  not  changed 
anything.  We  have  not  touched  the  walruses, 
the  secOs,  the  manatees,  the  polar  bears  while 
they  are  within  the  3-mile  limit.  With  all 
the  discussion  we  have  had  in  Congress,  all 
we  have  done  Is  to  protect  the  hump-backed 
whale  or  other  such  mammals  out  In  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  most  of  which  are  al- 
ready an  endangered  species. 

That  would  be  an  exercise  in  futility. 
It  would  ruin  the  sti-ucture  of  the  bill.  It 
is  directly  the  antithesis  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  this  measure,  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
worked  out  and  desire  Federal  coopera- 
tion with  the  States.  We  say  that  the 
State  laws  or  regulations  relating  to 
marine  mammals  can  be  sustained  if  any 
State  adopts  or  enforces  regulations  that 
are  consistent  with  this  act. 

It  is  encompassed  in  thiz  act,  as  stated 
In  the  report;  and  there  is  no  better  way 
to  do  it  than  to  read  that  part  of  the 
report,  to  show  what  was  on  our  minds: 

The  reference  in  section  109(a)  to  section 
101  Is  designed  to  emphasize  that.  In  order 
to  qualify,  a  state's  laws  must  provide  for  a 
moratorium  of  the  same  nature  required  un- 
der the  Act.  However,  the  discretionary  Judg- 
ments and  rulemaking  activities  during  the 
moratorium  which  the  Act  provides  for  could 
be  carried  on  by  state  authorities  and  not 
the  Secretary. 

So  we  encourage  and  seek  a  teamwork 
arrangement  between  State  authorities 
and  the  Federal  Government,  if  it  is  ap- 
proved by  the  SecretaiT-  This  does  not, 
of  course,  waive  all  Federal  jurisdiction 
under  this  section.  In  fact.  I  point  to  the 
report  wliich  says: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  State 
Is  not  in  substantial  compliance  with  either 
."ection,  as  the  case  mny  be.  he  may  resume 
the   responsibility  under  this  Act. 
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So  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  work 
with  the  fish  and  game  and  wildlife  peo- 
ple. The  State  of  Alaska  has  maintained 
authority  and  capability  in  this  field.  In 
fact,  every  time  I  ask  a  technical  ques- 
tion, I  find  that  there  is  some  Alaskan 
Native  with  experience  who  came  south 
and  got  into  our  Department  of  the  In- 
terior or  Department  of  Commerce.  I 
have  no  fear  that  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Commerce  are  going  to  work 
with  the  departments  in  CaUfornia,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  Florida,  and  particu- 
larly the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  not  have 
any  difficulty  with  the  State  of  Alaska 
being  permitted  to  maintain  its  outstand- 
ing marine  mammal  program  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  section  so  long  as  they 
go  along  with  the  permit  procediu-e,  the 
regulation  procedure,  adhere  to  the  mor- 
atorium, and  keep  up  to  snuff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  men- 
tioning the  prohibiting  shooting  from 
aircraft  bill.  That  regulates  the  means 
of  taking.  It  does  not  regulate  the  taking 
per  se. 

As  a  practical  matter.  State  laws  have 
applied  within  the  3-mile  limit.  Contrary 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
says.  Federal  law  applies  beyond  the  3- 
mile  limit.  We  have  the  12-mile  zone, 
including  the  contiguous  zone.  Beyond 
that  we  have  the  jurisdiction  declared 
by  President  Truman  in  connection  with 
the  creatures  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  We  have  jurisdiction.  We  have 
jurisdiction  declared  by  Congress  many 
times  in  various  ways,  piursuant  to  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty  Act,  and 
pursuant  to  the  Fur  Seal  Treaty. 

In  any  event,  we  have  never  before 
taken  away  from  any  State  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  wildlife  within  its  borders  with 
out  a  finding  that  was  substantiated  by 
some  type  of  scientific  evidence.  That  is 

oil  T  aglt. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  fails 
to  mention  that,  for  the  first  time,  my 
amendment  would  grant  to  the  Secre- 
tary the  right  to  take  away  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  State  over  the  manunals 
witliin  its  jurisdiction  if  he  fears  that 
the  mammal  may  become  an  endangered 
species.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  it- 
self already  would  permit  the  protection 
of  anything  that  was  an  endangered 
species. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
quoted  from  my  amendment,  and  I  am 
happy  he  did  that,  because  I  took  that 
language  directly  from  S.  2312.  the  bUl 
that  was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  both  States 
that  have  expressed  great  concern  over 
this  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  number  of 
letters  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  have  time 
to  read  all  the  letters  I  have  before  me. 


They  are  letters  received  from  fish  and 
game  commissioners  from  Idaho  and 
Oregon,  from  the  president  of  the  de- 
partment of  natural  resources  in  Min- 
nesota, from  various  States  that  have 
been  involved,  including  Kansas,  which 
has  written  to  its  two  Senators,  the  Min- 
nesota Conservation  Federation,  the  de- 
partment of  natuial  resources.  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  letters  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Game  Commission. 
Office  of  the  Director. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  April  4.  1972. 
Hon.  Ernest  P.  Hollincs. 
Chairman,  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Subcom- 
mittee,   Senate    Commerce    Co7nmittee, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Senator  Holdings:  Your  Committee's 
favorable  consideration  of  S.  3161    (Marine 
Mammals)  as  introduced  by  Senator  Stevens 
is  respectfully  requested. 

We  In  Oregon  are  proud  of  the  progress  we 
are  making  in  development  and  management 
of  coastal  marine  resources,  Including  seals, 
sea  lions  and  sea  otters,  and  can  see  no 
logic  or  reason  in  the  proposed  federal  pre- 
emption of  constructive  state  programs  for 
those  species  as  provided  In  S.  2639. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  federal  initiative 
In  management  of  pelagic  marine  mammals 
that  are  outside  state  boundaries  and  sup- 
port that  objective. 

Your  cooperation  In  this  Important  mat- 
ter is  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  McKean, 

Director. 

State  Ga.me  and 
F^H  Commissioners, 
Boise,  Ida)io,  April  12,  1972. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 

Jlfember,  Ocean  and  Atmosphere  Sutcommit' 
tee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Stevens:  In  Febrviwy  I  had 
the  privilege  of  testifying  before  the  mem- 
bers  of   the   Oceans   and   Atmosphere   Sub- 
committee  of   the   Senate   Commerce    Com- 
mittee  on  several   bills  having   to  do  with 
management  of  marine  mammals.   At  that 
time  you  were  in  the  process  of  introducing 
S.  3161,  and  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  It. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  S.  31C1  and 
strongly  support  this  legislation.  It  not  only 
clarifies  Jurisdiction  of  marine  mammals, 
but  clearly  gives  the  states  presenUy  carry- 
ing out  sound  marine  mammal  management 
practices  the  authority  to  properly  continue 
their  present  marine  mammal  programs.  la 
addition.  It  provides  for  a  close,  coopera- 
tive program  between  the  states  and  federal 
government  in  this  area.  S  3161  has  been  re- 
viewed by  other  member  states  of  the  West- 
ern Association,  and  we  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  the  federal  government  to  comuuie 
Its  proper  role  outside  of  state  Junsdicnoa 
areas  and  not  pre-empt  state  rights  where 
they  are  presently  being  properly  managed. 
Your  consideration  in  the  furtlierance  of 
S.  3161  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  uuly  yours. 

Carl  N.  Croitse. 
Chairman.  Legislative  CovDr.r.tce. 

April  21.  197:;. 
Hon.  Thfodore  F.  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens;  I  am  writing  to  you 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
niltTee  because  of  the  concern  of  the  I-.ter- 
national  Association  of  Game.  Fish  and  Coa- 
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servatlon  Commissioners  over  proposed 
legislation  on  marine  mammals.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  is 
wrestling  with  a  number  of  bills  intended  to 
further  the  protection  of  marine  mammals, 
and  it  Is  my  Association's  strong  desire  that 
the  resulting  legislation  will  embody  the 
principles  of  enlightened  wildlife  manage- 
ment to  which  the  Association  is  dedicated. 

The  Association  would  be  among  the  first 
to  affirm  that  man's  treatment  of  the  vast 
resource  represented  by  the  marine  mammals 
has  for  the  most  part  been  reprehenslbly 
wasteful  and  shortsighted.  This  has  been 
largely  due,  we  believe,  to  the  International 
aspect  of  their  occurrence.  A  resource  that 
belongs  to  everyone  is  too  often  cared  for  by 
no  one.  There  is  the  utmost  needs  to  estab- 
lish effective  International  protection  for 
many  over-exploited  and  endangered  species, 
particularly  the  larger  whales.  Lacking  inter- 
national accord,  the  United  States  must  act^ 
unilaterally  to  restrain  its  own  nationals 
from  taking  depleted  species  and  to  restrict 
the  Importation  of  products  derived  from 
such  animals. 

At  the  same  time,  we  strongly  oppose 
"shotgun"  or  "blanket"  legislation  which  al- 
lows for  no  discrimination  between  species 
In  need  of  complete  protection  against  fur- 
ther harvest  at  this  time  and  those  whose 
welfare  permits  or  even  needs  a  continuing 
regulated  utilization.  In  short,  a  proper  en- 
actment of  total  protection  to  benefit  the 
highly  endangered  blue  whale  could  be  seri- 
ously damaging  if  applied  to  the  northern 
fur  seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  We  strongly 
oppose  a  blanket  legislated  moratorium  on 
the  taking  of  all  marine  mammals  by  U.S. 
nationals  and  urge  legislation  to  allow  the 
appropriate  Secretary  to  establish  flexible 
regulations  geared  to  the  status  and  require- 
ments of  each  separate  species. 

To  insure  that  regulations  established  for 
the  management  of  each  species  are  kept 
current  with  the  welfare  of  each  species,  the 
Association  urges  the  enactment  of  wording 
similar  to  the  following: 

"Within  six  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  every  12  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
public  and  the  Congress  on  the  current 
status  of  all  marine  mammal  species  and 
populations  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  His  report  shall  describe  those  actions 
taken  and  those  measures  believed  neces- 
sary, including  where  appropriate,  the  es- 
tablishment or  removal  of  moratoria  on  tak- 
ing, to  assure  the  well-being  of  such  marine 
mammals." 

Unquestionably,  the  proper  protection  and 
management  of  mammals  whose  normal 
habitat  is  the  open  ocean  demand  federal 
regulation  and  international  cooperation. 
Nevertheless,  many  marine  mammals  spend 
all  or  a  large  part  of  their  normal  lives  in 
waters  close  to  shore,  or  even  hauled  out 
upon  land.  These  mammals  have  properly 
been  of  great  concern  to  the  states  whose 
Jurisdiction  includes  these  shorelands  and 
near-shore  waters.  Most  of  these  ocean-bor- 
dering states  have  legislation  or  regulations, 
management  programs,  and  research  proj- 
ects dealing  with  these  near-shore  animals. 
Some  of  the  bills  before  the  subcommittee 
would  so  preempt  state  authority  that  these 
productive  programs  might  be  abruptly 
halted  before  federal  programs  could  be  im- 
plemented to  replace  them.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  adopted  legislation  provide  for 
the  utmost  cooperation  between  federal  and 
state  agencies,  to  keep  what  Is  good  in 
present  programs  and  to  provide  for  full  co- 
ordination with  desirable  new  programs  re- 
lating to  marine  mammals.  My  Association 
earnestly  recommends  a  provision  for  fed- 
eral-state cooperation  like  that  in  Section 
109  of  S.  3161  and  a  provision  for  federal 
grants-in-aid  of  marine  mammal  research 
like  Section   110  of  S.  3161. 

Finally,  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Pish  and  Conservation  Commission- 
ers is  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  marine 


mammals  and  of  man  requires  that  the  leg- 
islation to  be  adopted  Incorporates  both  the 
concept  and  the  definition  of  "management", 
such  as  the  following: 

"The  term  'management'  means  the  col- 
lection and  application  of  biological  infor- 
mation for  the  purposes  of  Increasing  and 
maintaining  the  number  of  animals  within 
species  and  populations  of  marine  mammals 
at  the  optimum  carrj-lng  capacity  of  their 
habitat.  Management  includes  the  entire 
scope  of  activities  that  constitute  a  modern 
scientific  resource  program,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  research,  census,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  habitat  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment. Also  included  within  this  term,  when 
and  where  appropriate,  is  the  periodic  or 
total  protection  of  species  or  populations  as 
well  as  regulated  taking." 

I  apologize  for  the  length  and  detail  of 
this  letter,  but  I  consider  the  subject  before 
us  so  Important  as  to  necessitate  a  careful, 
considered  effort  from  all  of  us  who  are 
concerned. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  A.  MacMullan. 

April  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Earl  P.  Hollings, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere, Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C. 
We  are  vitally  concerned  with  legislation 
presently  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  which  preempt  the 
rights  of  the  states  to  manage  wildlife  re- 
sources within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
coastal  states.  We  are  concerned  because  of 
the  continuous  erosion  of  the  rights  of  the 
states  to  manage  its  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. We  therefore,  urge  you  to  adopt  the 
provisions  for  Pederal-State  cooperative  pro- 
grams as  set  forth  in  Sections  109  and  110  of 
S-3161  which  was  introduced  by  Senator  Ted 
Stevens  of  Alaska. 

Joseph  C.  Greenlet,  . 

Director, 
Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Department. 

Forestry.  Fish  and  Game  Commission. 

Pratt.  Kans.,  April  27, 1972. 
Senator  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  S.  3161,  an  Act  con- 
cerning the  conservation  of  marine  mammals, 
is  being  considered  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee. 

This  bill  (1)  recognizes  the  role  of  scien- 
tific efforts  necessary  to  formulate  manage- 
ment programs  and  develop  international 
treaty  recommendations,  (2)  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  Impose  mora- 
toria on  those  species  or  segments  of  popula- 
tions needing  protection,  and  (3)  would  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  strong  State-Federal  co- 
operative research  and  management  pro- 
grams. 

S.  3161  is  a  positive  bill  whereas  H.R.  10420. 
recently  passed  by  the  House,  is  weak  in  these 
areas. 

I  also  understand  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  chaired  by  Senator 
Ernest  P.  Hollings  (S.C.)  is  considering  leg- 
islation even  less  desirable  than  H.R.  10420. 

When  S.  3161   is  pas.sed  out  of  committee 
for  action  on  the  floor.  I  urgently  and  re- 
spectfully request  your  support. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  D.  Wettersten. 

Director. 

Forestry.  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 

Pratt,  Kan.i..  April  28,  1972. 
Senator  James  B.  Pearson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson  :  House  and  Senate 
bills.  H.R.  10420  and  S.  3161.  are  directed  to- 
ward the  conservation  of  marine  mammals. 

S.  3161  is  much   to   be  preferred  in  that 


it  (1)  recognizes  the  roll  of  scientific  data 
gathering  necessary  to  formulate  manage- 
men  programs  and  develop  treaty  recom- 
mendations, (2)  provides  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  impose  moratoria  on  those  spe- 
cies or  segments  of  populations  needing  pro- 
tection, and  (3)  would  enable  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  work  together  in  a  strong 
cooperative  program  of  research  and  manage- 
ment. 

I  also  understand  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  chaired  by  Senator 
Ernest  P.  Hollings  (So.  Carolina)  Is  consider- 
ing both  bills  but  that  H.R.  10420  is  receiving 
the  most  attention.  This  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  House  is  weak  in  the  important  areas 
where  S.  3161  is  strong.  We  look  at  H.R.  10420 
as  a  negative  bill  in  that  it  ignores  scien- 
tific findings  on  the  management  of  certain 
marine  mammals. 

Your  support  of  S.  3161  and  your  opposi- 
tion to  H.R.  10420  Is  urgently  and  respect- 
fully  requested. 

Best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  D.  Wettersten, 

Director. 

Department  of  Natttral  Resources, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  27, 1972. 
Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,    D.C. 
Re  marine  mammal  legislation 

Dear  Senators:  Our  Department  has  re- 
ceived information  on  proposed  marine 
mammal  legislation  from  the  International 
Association  of  Game,  Pish  and  Conservation 
CommUsloners,  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  and  other  sources. 

We  understand  that  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  Is  considering 
H.R.  10420,  which  was  approved  by  the  House 
on  March  9,  1972,  and  S.  3161.  Although  Min- 
nesota is  not  directly  involved  in  marine 
mammal  management,  we  are  Interested  in 
seeing  that  the  proper  type  of  management 
for  these  wildlife  species  is  carried  out  on  a 
scientific  basis.  We  are  concerned  that  H.R. 
10420  will  result  In  poor  legislation  in  that 
it  would  declare  a  blanket  moratorium  and 
states'  rights  would  be  pre-empted.  Because 
of  this,  we  hope  that  you  will  oppose  H.R. 
10420  in  Its  present  language. 

S.  3161,  Introduced  by  Senator  Stevens  of 
Alaska,  is  a  sound  marine  mammal  bill  which 
we  recommend  be  supported.  It  calls  for  a 
strong  federal-state  cooperative  program 
with  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  impose  selective  moratoria  as  might  be 
necessary. 

Your  help   and   assistance  in   arriving   at 
sound  marine  mammal  management  legisla- 
tion which  will  not  pre-empt  states'  rights 
will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Herbst, 

Commissioner, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Minnesota  Conservation  FEOERArio  • 

Hopkins,  Minn.,  May  8,  1372. 
Hon.  Ernest  Hollings, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  The  12.000  mem- 
ber Minnesota  Conservation  Federation  is 
adamantly  opposed  to  H.R.  10420,  the  Marine 
Mammals  Bill. 

While  there  is  a  need  for  additional  pro- 
tection for  some  of  the  marine  mammals,  an 
outright  ban  on  taking  all  marine  mammals 
has  little  scientific,  economic,  or  moral  Justi- 
fii'ation. 

The  Bill  is  obviously  pointed  toward  the 
eventual  elimination  of  all  hunting,  every- 
where, and  if  passed  would  be  the  first  step 
toward   that   goal. 

Soudtor  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska  has  intro- 
duced S.  3161,  this  bill  is  realistic  in  that  it 
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extends  protection  where  needed  and  also  pro- 
vides for  cooperative  Pederal-State  research 
and  management. 

The  Ftederation  strongly  urges  your  assist- 
ance in  defeating  H.R.  10420  and  in  passing 
S.  3161. 

Sincerely, 

Al  Pakmes, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

Jefferson  City.  Mo.,  April  27, 1972. 
Hon.  Wakken  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  support  of  the  Missouri  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  for  S.  3161  relative  to 
the  conservation  of  marine  mammals. 

As  you  know,  a  number  of  bills  dealing  with 
this  subject  are  under  consideration  at  the 
present  time.  Many  of  them  would  eliminate 
sound  and  effective  scientific  management 
In  favor  of  complete  protection  In  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ultimate  result  of  such 
legislation  would  be  detrimental  to  the  re- 
source because  of  its  probable  effect  on  ex- 
plolUtlon  on  the  high  seas  by  citizens  of 
other  countries. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  any  successful 
wildlife  conservation  program  must  be  based 
on  a  scientific  approach,  and  that  It  must  be 
a  Joint  cooperative  effort  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  government.  It  seems  to  us 
that  S.  3161  would  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives, and  we  urge  your  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  rather  than  other  proposals. 

Sincerely, 

Larry  R.  Gale, 
Associate  Director. 

South  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Department. 

Columbia,  S.C,  April  28,  ^^72. 
Senator  Ernest  P.  Hollings,  % 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Fritz:  I  tried  to  call  you  yesterday 
and  again  this  morning  and  was  unable  to 
reach  you.  I  am  very  concerned  over  the 
proposed  legislation  in  Congress  that  I  un- 
derstand is  now  in  your  Committee  on  marine 
mammals.  ..  ^,.  * 

I  think  we  are  all  m  thorough  accord  that 
more  attention  should  be. given  these  mam- 
mals. I  feel  very  strongly  that  complete  pro- 
tection  of   these   mammals   is  not  in  their 
best  interest  and  wUl  defeat  the  purpose  that 
we  all  seek.  A  scientific  management  of  this 
resource  should  be  provided  and  include  a 
regulated  harvest  of  only  the  surplus.  Ex- 
perience m  other  species  Indicates  that  when 
a  specie  is  placed  on  complete  protection, 
which  does  not  Include  a  good  management 
program.  It  usually  results  In  a  further  de- 
cline in  population.  This  is  a  very  important 
resource  and  can  be  sclentiflcally  managed 
to  sustain  a  strong,  healthy  popula,tion  rather 
than  having  complete  protection  where  the 
surplus  die  of  starvation,  disease  or  old  age. 
I  also  feel  that  the  states  that  have  a  program 
for  the  protection  and  management  of  these 
mammals  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  manage  them  and  other  states  who  do  not 
have  such  a  program  be  encouraged  to  estab- 
lish   one.    The    legislation    should    provide, 
however,  that  if  the  states  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  these  mammals  do  not  provide  such 
a  program  for  management  and  protection 
of  this  resource,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  would  Intervene  and  provide  such 
a  program.  I  hope  that  you  will  revise  your 
Bill  S-3112  to  conform  with  most  of  the  pro- 
visions of  S-3161. 

I  know  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  to 
provide  adequate  management  for  this  very 
important  resource  and  not  be  led  by  the 
complete  protectionist  group  that  opposes 
the  harvest  of  anything. 

If  I  can  do  anything  for  you  here  in  South 


Carolina,  please  let  mc  know.  With  kind  per- 
sonal regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

James  W.  Webb, 
Executive  Director. 

Department  op  Game,  Pish,  and  Parks, 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.,  AprU  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Warren  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Commerce  Committee,  US.  Sen^ 
ate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  concern  over  proposed  legislation 
involving  the  taking  of  marine  mammals.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  House  has 
recently  passed  H.R.  10420  which  Is  con- 
sidered by  most  marine  mammal  experts  and 
leading  conservationists  to  be  Inadequate 
and  to  reflect  the  extreme  and  ridiculous 
(albeit  well-meaning)  view  of  the  anti-hunt- 
ing and  protectionist  groups. 

X  am  advised  that  a  sound  marlnD  mammal 
bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  Senate-- 
S  3161.  I  am  also  advised  that  the  staff  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
is  marking  up  the  bill  to  amend  it.  I  believe 
such  amendment  would  be  unwise  If  It  fol- 
lows H.R.  10420. 

Two  matters  of  most  serious  concern  are 
that  the  marked  up  bill  will  contain  either  a 
five  or  fifteen  year  moratorium  on  the  taking 
of  any  marine  mammals  and  the  possibility 
of  federal  preemption  of  states  rights  relat- 
ing to  those  marine  mammals  that  are  in  the 
normal  Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal  states.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  these  amend- 
ments be  deleted  in  order  that  scientiflc  and 
proper  management  programs  may  be  main- 
tained. States  rights  should  not  be  pre- 
empted in  this  case  and  no  blanket  moratori- 
um should  be  established,  but  rather  toe  law 
should  allow  for  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  apply  selective  moratorium  based 
on  scientific  conservation. 

I  respectively  request  that  you  call  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
and  the  Committee  on  Commerce  so  that 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  does 
not  Klve  voice  to  the  ridiculous  principle  that 
"complete  protection  is  good  conservation. 

Sincerely,  _ 

R.  A.  Hodc.ins, 

Director. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  28, 1972. 
Mr.  Bernard  W.  Corson, 
Director,  Fish  and  Game  Department,  State 
of  New  Hampshire.  Concord,  NJi. 
Dear  Buck:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  14  concerning  the  preemptive  aspects 
of  the  marine  mammal  legislation  pending 
before   the    Subcommittee    on    Oceans    and 
Atmosphere  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
I  am  enclosing  for  your  inspection  a  copy 
of  Staff  Working  Draft  No.  2  of  the  "Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972".  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  thU  is  all  it  Is— a  "Working 
Draft".  It  is  an  attempt  by  the  Committee 
staff    to    formulate    a    legislative    proposal 
based  upon  the  several  approaches  embodied 
in  the  bills  referred  to  the  Committee,  and 
the  testimony  received  during  our  hearings 
on  the  legislation.  It  does  not  represent  the 
official  Committee  position. 

You  will  note  that  on  page  30,  section 
109  provision  is  made  for  Federal  preemp- 
tion but  with  an  exception  which  would 
permit  the  States  to  adopt  standards  more 
stringent  than  those  Issued  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  law.  In  addition,  the  Secretary. is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  Individual  States  for  adminis- 
trative and  enforcement  purposes. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  your  com- 
ments on  Staff  Working  Draft  No.  2,  as  well 
as  information  concerning  the  marine  mam- 
mal  protection   laws  of   the   State   of   New 


Hampshire  so  that  I  might  watch  carefully 
the  effect  of  Federal  legislation  upon  our 
own  State  programs. 

Thank  you  for  informing  me  of  your  in- 
terest In  this  matter. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 

U.S.  Senator. 

New  Hampshire  Pish  and  Game  Dept.. 

May  3,  1972. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Norris:  Thank  you  for  the  copy  of 
the  Working  Draft  No.  2  of  the  "Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972".  I  have  read 
It  over  carefully  and  find  it  confirms  reports 
that  preservation  rather  than  sound  scien- 
tific management  is  the  direction  this  bill 
is  taking.  This,  therefore,  makes  Section  109 
quite  meaningless  since  it  would  be  hardly 
likely  that  any  state  would  find  legitimate 
cause  -XI  adopt  more  stringent  regulations. 

Prom  New  Hampshire's  point  of  view  this 
bill  will  supercede  our  seal  protection  law 
(RSA  210:3b)  which  presently  exempts  com- 
mercial lobstermen  and  commercial  fishermen 
who  take  them  accidently  In  the  process  of 
fishing  and  on  purpose  when  they  are  de- 
stroying fishing  gear.  We  do  not  i>elieve  that 
more  stringent  regulations  are  necessary  to 
protect  our  seals,  but  if  we  did  I  feel  we  are 
quite  capable  of  prividing  such  regulations 
in  state  controlled  waters. 

As  written,  I  have  to  feel  that  Staff  Work- 
ing Draft  No.  2  sets  a  very  dangerous  prece- 
dent of  establishing  federal  Jurisdiction  over 
mineral  resources  historically  under  state 
control  and  does  so  with  no  evidence  that 
state  control  has  been  responsible  for  a  de- 
cline in  the  resources.  I  have  little  argument 
with  federal  regulations  controlling  the  in- 
terstate shipment  or  importation  of  marine 
mammals  or  by-products,  where  such  animals 
require  protection,  but  I  fail  to  understand 
the  language  of  Sction  2  "Findings  and  Dec- 
laration of  Policy".  Item  5-b  which  stretches 
credibility  and  under  the  same  rational  could 
include  every  living  organism,  and  Item  6 
where  its  states  management  "to  achieve  an 
optimum  sustainable  population  keeping 
in  mind  the  health  and  stabihty  of  the  ma- 
rine ecosystem".  In  the  first  place,  every  "eco- 
system' is  dynamite  in  nature,  ever  chang- 
ing and  never  stable.  This  leaves  Item  6  in 
a  completely  subjective  state  and  subject 
to  a  wide  variety  of  interpretations. 

Although  marine  mammals  may  not  be  as 
important  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
as  they  are  in  some  other  states,  we  certainly  ^^C 
have  some  valuable  marine  rsources  that  r 
could  become  subject  to  similiar  federal  reg- 
ulations once  the  precedent  is  set.  I  have  to 
feel  that  we  can  best  look  after  the  interest 
of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  if  we  are  al- 
lowed to  retain  historic  jurisdiction  over 
such  resources  that  we  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  for,  twth  legally  and  morally, 
for  well  over  one  hundred  years.  I  am  very 
concerned  that  the  final  mark-up  of  this 
bill  wUl  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  some 
scientific  management  of  not  only  marine 
mammals  but  of  other  marine  living  re- 
sources as  well. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bernard  W.  Corson. 

Director. 

The  Quack, 

May  2. 1972. 
Hon.  Ernest  P.  Hollings. 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee   of   Oceans 
and  Atmosphere,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear    BCr.    Hollings:    The    Oregon    Duck 
Hunters    Association -Mallard    Chapter,    an 
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organization  of  sportsmen  dedicated  to  the 
conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl,  wild- 
life resource,  and  outdoor  recreation,  are 
deeply  concerned  with  H.R.  10420  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress. 

This  organization  strongly  recommends 
legislation  that  reqxiires  good  soimd  manage- 
ment for  the  protection,  growth  and  sur- 
vival of  marine  mammals.  However.  H.R. 
10420  by  preempting  the  coastal  states  In  the 
management  of  resident  marine  mammals  is 
not.  In  our  opinion,  the  sound  legislation 
required  to  accomplish  the  desired  goal. 

Washington,  Oregon.  California,  and  other 
coastal  states  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  their  resident  marine  wildlife, 
which  Includes  such  mammals  as  the  sea 
otter,  seal,  sea  lion.  etc.  Their  fish  and  wild- 
life commissions  are  well  staffed  with  dedi- 
cated personnel,  especially  trained  in  the 
management  of  marine  wildlife.  Their  In- 
volvement Includes  research,  constructive 
programs  such  as  rehabilitation  and  per- 
sonnel work  with  commercial  fisheries,  and 
outside  Interests  to  secure  their  cooperation. 

These  mammals  need  the  good  sound  man- 
agement that  can  and  should  be  provided  by 
coordinated  Federal-State  programs. 

S.  3161,  also  in  the  Senate,  is  a  more  real- 
istic bill.  It  gives  the  Federal  Government 
the  authority  to  assure  ample  protection  for 
the  survival  of  our  marine  mammals.  It 
also  vests  in  the  states  the  responsibility  of 
managing  the  resident  marine  mammals 
within  their  coastal  Jurisdiction.  In  so  doing, 
it  encourages  and  offers  an  incentive  for  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  to  work  together 
in  providing  the  management  this  type  of 
marine  wildlife   requires  and  deserves. 

The  membership  strongly  recommends  S. 
3161  and  urges  your  support  in  Its  passage. 
Sincerely  Vours, 

Henry  G.  Helber, 
Legislative  Cliairman. 

Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

Little  Rock.  Ark..  May  4,  1972. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Old    Senate    Office    Building.    WasliiJig- 
ton.  DC. 
Dear   Senator    Magni;son:    The   Arkansas 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  recently  joined 
numerous  other  conservation   agencies   and 
organizations  In  expressing  adamant  opposi- 
tion  to   the   House-passed   Ocean   Mammals 
Protection  Bill.  H.R.  10420. 

Commission  opposition  to  this  proposed 
legLslatlon  is  based  on  the  following  reasons: 

1.  This  legislation  would  institute  a  "hands 
off"  policy  toward  ocean  mammals  with 
either  a  five  or  fifteen  year  blanket  mora- 
torium on  the  harvesting  of  any  of  the  speci- 
fied animals.  A  preservationist  attitude  re- 
flecting emotionalism  rather  than  fact  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  proposed  moratorium.  The 
moratorium  is  totally  unnecessary  and  un- 
acceptable to  professional  biologists  and  re- 
source managers  throughout  the  country  who 
have  examined  this  legislation. 

2.  This  legislation  would  be  preemptive  of 
states'  rights  to  manage  resident  wildlife 
populations. 

3.  This  type  of  legislation  is  a  "foot  In  the 
door"  for  federal  management  of  all  wildlife. 
Including  resident  poptilatlons  of  inland 
states. 

4.  To  provide  for  sound  and  proper  man- 
agement of  wildlife  resources.  It  Is  necessary 
to  apply  scientific  methods  and  procedvires 
developed  over  many  years  through  research, 
experience  and  knowledge  of  professional  bi- 
ologists, and  specialists  of  many  other  scien- 
tific disciplines.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  professionals  are  invariably  opposed  to 
this  non-scientific,  unprofessional,  emotional 
approach  to  wildlife  management. 

HH.  10420  Is  entirely  inadmissible  as  fac- 
tual or  useful  legislation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  an  Important  natural  resource. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Andrew  h.  Hdi-sey, 

Director. 


Feoekal  Preemption  op  Marine  Resources 
Mangement  in  State  Waters — an  Im- 
mediate Threat  That  Demands  Immediate 
Action 

brief  background  notes 
Ever  since  John  McKean  brought  in  his 
emergency  proposal  on  marine  mammal  leg- 
islation and  PMFC  approved  It  unanimously 
as  Resolution  8.  this  office  has  been  busy 
pressing  for  modification  of  objectionable 
sections  in  pending  legislation  which  would 
pre-empt  state  research  and  management 
Inside  the  three-mile  limit.  I  learned  on  my 
Washington  visit  that  the  Anderson-Dlngell 
bill  (H.R.  10420)  had  gone  so  far  through 
the  Congressional  mill  that  It  was  not  likely 
to  be  modified  now,  despite  any  impact  by 
our  arguments  for  states  rights, 

I  was  advised  by  both  House  and  Senate 
staff  to  concentrate  on  influencing  Senate 
attitudes — that  if  the  final  Senate-approved 
bill  Included  proper  State-Federal  Interac- 
tion in  research  and  management,  we  then 
had  a  good  chance  that  the  Senate  view 
would  prevail  in  Conference  Committee.  {We 
have  good  indicatioiis  of  support  for  our 
views  on  the  Hone  siffe  too — as  I  see  it,  this 
is  now  a  strategy  matter,  icith  good  chance 
for  success  if  the  Senate  goes  our  tcay. 

Subsequent  events  on  the  Senate  side  In- 
clude introduction  February'  22  of  a  new  bill 
(S.  3112)  by  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska. 
This  bill  had  been  "drafted  by  a  group  of 
professional  wildlife  conservationists  and  en- 
vironmentalists" (Stevens:  Congr.  Record) 
and  includes  language  on  state-federal  rela- 
tions which  properly  recognizes  state  author- 
ity within  territorial  waters  (see  attach- 
ment). The  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmospheric  (of  the  Commerce  Committee) 
has  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  seven 
marine  mammal  bills  before  It,  and  has 
heard  testimony  from  Carl  Crouse  represent- 
ing the  Western  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners,  the  National  Associa- 
tion, and  PMFC:  also  from  Ben  Hilliker  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  Alaska.  Senator  Pack- 
woods  testimony  Included  in.sertion  of  our 
PMFC  letter  of  February  9  into  the  hearing 
record.  (Senator  Stevens  is  a  member  of  that 
Subcommittee. ) 

RECENT   DEVELOPMENTS 

On  February  16  I  wrote  Senator  Stevens 
commending  his  action,  and  requesting  his 
support  of  the  PMFC  position  (cf.  attach- 
ment) .  His  two  responses  endorsed  our  stand, 
and  requested  ovir  help  in  reaching  other 
Senators  cf  our  delegatio:'s  (copies  of  his 
letters  attached ) . 

Yesterday  I  called  Washington.  D.C.  and 
learned  that  the  Subcommittee  still  Is  de- 
liberating on  these  bills.  The  word  was  that 
Ted  Stevens  was  fighting  hard  within  the 
Subcommittee  for  his  position,  and  had  a 
good  chance  of  success,  but  that  If  he  failed 
there,  he  probably  wovild  carry  the  issue  to 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 


February  16,  1962. 
Hon,  Ted  Stevens. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.ar  Senator  Stevens:  I  have  read  re- 
cently of  your  concern  for  the  seal-hunting 
rights  of  Alaska's  Aleuts  in  the  face  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  seeks  to  supplant  the 
International  treaties  under  which  the  fur 
seals  are  harvested.  Since  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  this  harvesting  is  consistent 
with  good  management  practices,  and  since 
it  sustains  an  historic  way  of  life  for  an  Im- 
portant segment  of  our  population,  this 
championship  of  the  Aleut  cause  seems  both 
just  and  equitable. 

We  believe  you  also  will  be  concerned 
about  the  language  and  intent  of  certain  of 
these  marine  mammal  protection  bills  to 
pre-empt  State  authority  and  responsibility 
to  manage  living  resources  wl'.uin  the  three- 
mile  limit  of  the   territorial   seas.  You   may 


recall  that  PMPC's  Resolution  8  spoke 
strongly  to  this  Issue,  pointing  out  that  State 
ownership  and  responsibilities  within  the 
three-mile  limit  had  been  established  by  the 
Submerged  Lands  Act  of  1953. 

I  recently  prepared  a  letter  to  Senator  Bob 
Pack  wood  (copy  enclosed)  commenting  on 
his  bill  S.  2639,  which  does  not  appear  to 
contain  the  objectionable  pre-emption  con- 
cept and  language  of  H.R.  10420,  and  presum- 
ably S.  3112.  We  commend  to  your  considera- 
tion, and  hopefully  your  support,  the  gen- 
eral rationale  developed  in  this  letter,  and 
particularly  the  tentative  alternative  lan- 
guage we  have  suggested  on  page  3. 

You  will  note  that  in  Senator  Packwood's 
letter  I  used  examples  from  California  to 
Illustrate  the  magnitude  of  State  investment 
which  could  be  dismantled  and  wasted  If 
Federal  pre-emption  of  responsibility  were 
to  take  place.  I  know  that  equivalent  ex- 
amples could  be  developed  for  Alaska.  We 
feel  confident  that  you  will  wish  to  exert  your 
own  influence  as  member  of  the  key  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  to  assure 
that  Federal  legislation  does  not  needlessly 
undermine  present  State  conservation  pol- 
icies and  practices,  particularly  where  these 
are  demonstrably  efficient,  and  are  consonant 
with  Federal  goals  and  policies. 

Your  comments  and  reactions  concerning 
our  stand  of  this  issue  will  be  most  welcome. 
We  count  on  your  influence  and  support  to 
see  that  the  language  of  these  bills  is  modi- 
fied so  that  they  do  not  threaten  dismantle- 
ment of  our  extensive  State  commitments  of 
manpower  and  other  resources  to  existing  ef- 
fective programs  of  marine  mammal  man- 
agement within  territorial  seas. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  P.  Harville, 

Executive  Director 

Pacific  Marine  Fisheries  Commission, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  April  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Ernest  P.  Hollings, 
Chairman.  Oceans  and  Atmospheric  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  As  your  Subcom- 
mittee continues  its  deliberations  on  marine 
mammal  legislation,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
full  and  favorable  consideration  be  accorded 
the  enhancement  of  effective  federal-state 
interactions  in  management  of  these  impor- 
tant marine  resoxirces.  We  believe  that  state- 
federal  cooperative  action  is  a  cornerstone  of 
the  American  governmental  system,  and  that 
threats  of  federal  pre-emption  in  areas  of 
established  state  jurisdiction  dangerously 
undermine  the  balanced  responsibilities  In- 
herent In  that  system. 

We  emphasize  further  that  pre-emption  of 
State  authority  for  research  and  management 
of  marine  mammals  could  only  result  in  dis- 
ruption and  waste  of  the  Initiative,  long- 
term  effort,  and  considerable  commitment  of 
manpower  and  resources  already  invested  by 
many  of  our  states  in  on-going  effective  pro- 
grams for  marine  mammal  conservation  and 
management.  For  example,  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia presently  assigns  two  biologists  full 
time  to  continuing  researches  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Sea  Otter,  a  species  brought  back  from 
near  extinction  by  State  initiative,  and  long 
under  intensive  study.  California  also  Invests 
some  12.000  man-hours  yearly  In  patrol  ac- 
tivities designed  to  protect  marine  mammals, 
near-shore  game  fish,  and  marine  plants. 
Marine  mammal  protection  accounts  for 
about  15  Vc  of  this  total  patrol  effort.  Clearly 
there  are  economies  and  major  efllciencies  In 
this  kind  of  multi-purpose  action  by  a  State's 
organized  patrol  force.  Your  Subcommittee 
has  heard  similar  testimony  from  the  State  - 
of  Alaska  indicating  the  great  Investments 
by  Alaska  in  marine  mammal  conservation 
and  management. 

We  cannot  believe  that  Congress  wotild 
wish  to  dismantle  existing  strong  State  pro- 
grams having  obvious  operational  values  and 
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cost-effectiveness.  Neither  do  we  believe  that 
federal  pre-emption  of  all  marine  mammal 
management  automatically  will  produce  the 
enlightened  long-range  program  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  demanding.  For  these  reasons, 
we  are  opposed  to  the  federal  pre-emption 
concept  articulated  in  H.R.  10420,  and  pre- 
sumably in  the  Senate  companion  bill.  We 
support  Instead  the  concept  of  separate  Ju- 
riMTction  but  shared  research  and  conser- 
vation concerns  which  are  enunciated  in 
paragraph  109  of  Senator  Ted  Stevens'  S.  3112 
bill. 

These  specific  comments  are  based  upon 
earlier  formal  action  by  the  Pacific  Marine 
Fisheries  Commission  at  its  November  1971 
annual  meeting.  At  that  time  our  five  com- 
pact states  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
which  stated  that  the  Submerged  Lands  Act 
of  1953  had  confirmed  state  title  to  and  own- 
ership of  natural  resources  within  the  three- 
mUe  limit,  and  therefore  that  PMFC  strongly 
opposed  any  federal  Intent  to  pre-empt  state 
responsibilities  for  managing  marine  mam- 
mals within  state  waters  (text  of  resolution 
attached) , 

We  respectfully  request  your  support  and 
your  leadership  in  assuring  that  the  bill  en- 
dorsed by  your  Subcommittee  will  enhance, 
not  undermine,  productive  State-Federal  in- 
teractions. The  real  goal  for  all  concerned  U 
the  welfare  of  our  priceless  marine  mammal 
resources.  We  believe  this  shared  goal  can 
best  be  served  by  a  bill  that  sponsors  and 
supports  cooperation,  not  conflict,  among 
responsible  Jurisdictions. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  P.  Harville, 
Executive  Director. 

April  21,  1972. 
Hon,  Theodore  F.  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  I  am  writing  to 
you  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  because  of  the  concern  of  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Pish  and 
Conservation  Commissioners  over  proposed 
legislation  on  marine  mammals.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  is 
wrestling  with  a  number  of  bills  intended  to 
further  the  protection  of  marine  mammals, 
and  it  is  my  Association's  strong  desire  that 
the  resulting  legislation  will  embody  the 
principles  of  enlightened  wildlife  manage- 
ment to  which  the  Association  is  dedicated. 
The  Association  would  be  among  the  first 
to  alHrm  that  man's  treatment  of  the  vast 
resource  represented  by  the  marine  mammals 
has  for  the  most  part  been  reprehensibly 
wasteful  and  shortsighted.  This  has  been 
largely  due,  we  believe,  to  the  International 
aspect  of  their  occurrence.  A  resource  that 
belongs  to  everyone  Is  too  often  cared  for  by 
no  one.  There  is  the  utmost  need  to  estab- 
lish effective  international  protection  for 
many  over-exploited  and  endangered  species, 
particularly  the  larger  whales.  Lacking  In- 
ternational accord,  the  United  States  must 
act  unilaterally  to  restrain  its  own  nationals 
from  taking  depleted  species  and  to  restrict 
the  importation  of  products  derived  from 
such  animals. 

At  the  same  time,  we  strongly  oppose  "shot- 
gun" or  "blanket"  legislation  which  allows 
for  no  discrimination  between  species  in  need 
of  complete  protection  against  further  harv- 
est at  this  time  and  those  whose  welfare 
permits  or  even  needs  a  continuing  regulated 
utilization.  In  short,  a  proper  enactment  of 
total  protection  to  benefit  the  highly  endan- 
gered blue  whale  could  be  seriously  damag- 
ing If  applied  to  the  northern  fur  seals  of 
the  Prlbilof  Islands.  We  strongly  oppose  a 
blanket  legislated  moratorium  on  the  taking 
of  all  marine  mammals  by  U.S.  nationals  and 
urge  legislation  to  allow  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary to  estabish  flexible  regulations  geared 


to  the  status  and  requirements  of  each  sep- 
arate species. 

To  insure  that  regulations  established  for 
the  management  of  each  species  are  kept 
current  with  the  welfare  of  each  species,  the 
Association  urges  the  enactment  of  wording 
similar  to  the  following: 

"Within  six  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  every  12  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
public  and  the  Congress  on  the  current 
status  of  all  marine  mammal  species  and 
populations  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  His  report  shall  describe  those  actions 
taken  and  those  measures  believed  neces- 
sary, Including  where  appropriate,  the  estab- 
lishment or  removal  of  moratorla  on  taking, 
to  assure  the  well-being  of  such  marine 
mammals."  • 

Unquestionably,  the  proper  protection  and 
management  of  mammals  whose  normal  hab- 
itat is  the  open  ocean  demand  federal  regu- 
lation and  international  cooperation.  Never- 
theless, many  marine  mammals  spend  all  or 
a  large  part  of  their  normal  lives  in  waters 
close  to  shore,  or  even  hauled  jout  upon  land. 
These  mammals  have  properly  been  of  great 
concern  to  the  states  whose  jurisdiction  In- 
cludes these  shorelands  and  near-shore  wat- 
ers. Most  of  these  ocean-bordering  states 
have  legislation  or  regulations,  management 
progrsuns.  and  research  projects  dealing  with 
these  near-shore  animals.  Some  of  the  bills 
before  the  subcommittee  would  so  preempt 
state  authority  that  these  productive  pro- 
grams might  be  abruptly  halted  before  fed- 
eral programs  could  be  implemented  to  re- 
place them.  It  is  very  important  that  adopted 
legislation  provide  for  the  utmost  coopei^- 
tlon  between  federal  and  state  agencies,  to 
keep  what  is  good  in  present  programs  and  to 
provide  for  full  coordination  with  desirable 
new  programs  relating  to  marine  mammals. 
My  Association  earnestly  recommends  a  pro- 
vision for  federal-state  cooperation  like  that 
in  Section  109  of  S.  3161  and  a  provision  for 
federal  grants-in-aid  of  marine  mammals  re- 
search like  Section  110  of  S.  3161. 

Finally,  the  International  Association  of 
Game,  Pish  and  Conservation  Commissioners 
is  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  marine 
mammals  and  of  man  requires  that  the  leg- 
islation to  be  adopted  Incorporates  both  the 
concept  and  the  definition  of  "management", 
such  as  the  following: 

"The  term  'management*  means  the  col- 
lection and  application  of  biological  infor- 
mation for  the  purposes  of  Increasing  and 
maintaining  the  number  of  animals  within 
species  and  populations  of  marine  mammals 
at  the  optimum  carrying  capacity  of  their 
habitat.  Management  Includes  the  entire 
scope  of  activities  that  constitute  a  modern 
scientific  resource  program,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  research,  census,  law  enforce- 
ment, and  habitat  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment. Also  included  within  this  term,  when 
and  where  appropriate,  is  the  periodic  or  to- 
tal protection  of  species  or  populations  as 
well  as  regulated  taking." 

I  apologize  for  the  length  and  detail  of  this 
letter,  but  I  consider  the  subject  before  us 
so  important  as  to  necessitate  a  careful,  con- 
sidered effort  from  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned. 

Sincerely, 

Ralph  A.  MacMullan, 

President. 

April  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Earl  P.  Rollings, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere, Senate   Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.C: 
We  are  vitally  concerned  with  legislation 
presently  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceans 
and  Atmosphere  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  which  preempt  the  rights  of  the 
states  to  manage  wildlife  resources   within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  coastal  states.  We 
are    concerned    because    of    the    continuous 


erosion  of  the  rights  of  the  states  to  manage 
its  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  We,  therefore, 
urge  you  to  adopt  the  provisions  for  Federal- 
State  cooperative  programs  as  set  forth   in 
Sections   109   and   110  of  S-3161   which   was 
Introduced  by  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska. 
Joseph  C.  Greenley, 
Director,   Idaho  Fish   and   Game   De- 
partment. 

Western  Association  of 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 

Boise,  Idaho,  April  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 

Member,  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Subcom- 
mittee 0/  the  Senate   Commerce  Com- 
mittee,   Senate    Office    Building.    Wash* 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Stevens:  In  February  I  had 
the  privilege  of  testifying  before  the  members 
of  the  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on 
several  bills  having  to  do  with  management 
of  marine  mammals.  At  that  time  you  were 
in  the  process  of  introducing  S.  3161,  and  I 
did  qot  have  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  it. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  S.  3161  and 
strongly  support  this  legislation.  It  not  only 
clarlfles  jurisdiction  of  marine  mammals, 
but  clearly  gives  the  states  presently  carry- 
ing out  sound  marine  mammal  management 
practices  the  authority  to  properly  continue 
their  present  marine  mammal  programs.  In 
addition.  It  provides  for  a  close,  cooperative 
program  between  the  states  and  federal 
government  in  this  area.  S.  3161  has  been 
reviewed  by  other  member  states  of  the  West- 
ern Association,  and  we  strongly  urge  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  the  federal  government  to  continue 
its  proper  role  outside  of  state  jurisdiction 
areas  and  not  pre-empt  state  rights  where 
they  are  presently  being  properly  managed. 
Your  consideration  in  the  furtherance  of 
S.  3161  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Carl  N.  Crouse, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

State  of  Oregon  Game  Commission, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  April  4, 1972. 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
Chairman.  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Subcom- 
mittee,   Senate    Commerce    Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Hollings:  Your  Committee  s 
favorable  consideration  of  S.   3161    (Marine 
Mammals)    as  Introduced  by  Senator  Stev- 
ens is  respectfully  requested. 

We  in  Oregon  are  proud  of  the  progress 
we  are  making  In  development  and  manage- 
ment of  coastal  marine  resources,  including 
seals,  sea  lions  and  sea  otters,  and  can  see 
no  logic  or  reason  in  the  proposed  federal 
preemption  of  constructive  state  programs 
for  those  species  as  provid*d  in  S.  2639. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  federal  initia- 
tive in  management  of  pelagic  marine  mam- 
mals that  are  outside  stale  boundaries  and 
support  that  objective. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  important  mat- 
ter is  appreciated. 

Sincerely    yours, 

John  W.  McKean. 

Director. 

Arkansas  G.^me  and  Pish  Commission. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  May  17.  1972. 
Re:  S.  3161. 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  The  Arkarsas 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  review  of  proposed  Ocean  Mam- 
mal legislation  since  the  Inception  of  earlier 
legislative  efforts  to  this  effect  in  the  House. 

In  evaluating  the  various  bills  Introduced 
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before  the  House  on  Ocean  Mammal  Protec- 
tion, the  Commission  was  cognizant  of  a 
preservationist  attitude  which  essentially 
substituted  emotionalism  for  scientific  fact 
in  bills  drafted.  Much  of  the  context  of  ex- 
isting Ocean  Mammal  legislation  would  pre- 
empt states'  rights  in  the  management  of 
specific  marine  mammals  and  would  consti- 
tute a  dangerous  precedence  with  regard  to 
management  of  resident  wildlife  populations 
in  all  of  the  United  States.  H.R.  10420.  the 
House-passed  Ocean  Mammals  Protection 
Bill,  was  officially  opposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  being  entirely  inadmissible  as  fac- 
tual or  useful  legislation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  an  Important  natural  resoxirce. 

Upon  examining  Senator  Stevens'  Marine 
Mammals  Bill.  S.  3161,  the  Commission  finds 
many  desirable  clauses  which  reflect  the  rec- 
ommendations of  professional  wildlife  man- 
agers. Highly  important  in  this  respect  is 
the  section  of  Senator  Stevens'  Bill  which 
would  substitute  selective  moratorla  for 
blanket  legislative  action  which  could  re- 
sult in  a  15-year  moratorium.  The  terms 
"optimum  sustained  yield,"  "optimum  car- 
rying capacity"  and  "management."  as  de- 
fined under  Section  III.  are  particularly  use- 
ful and  well  adapted  to  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  management  of 
marine  mammal  resources. 

Sections  109  and  110  of  Senator  Stevens" 
Bill  covering  cooperation  with  the  various 
states  is  especially  gratifying  to  .the  Arkansas 
Game  and  Fish  Commission.  S.  3161  Is  cer- 
tainly much  more  palatable  and  acceptable 
to  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
than  other  accompanying  legislative  pro- 
posals. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Andrew  H    Hulsey. 

Director. 

State  of  West  Virginia. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources, 

Charleston,  May  15,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  Legislation  for  the 
protection  of  marine  mammals  is  currently 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce.  The  West  Virginia  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  would  like  to  solicit 
your  support  in  successful  passage  of  S.  3161 
which  calls  for  a  strong  federal-state  coopera- 
tive program,  with  financial  assistance  for 
approved  work;  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  Impose  selective  moratorla.  as  deemed  nec- 
essary, to  give  protection  directly  to  species 
or  population  segments  that  may  need  it; 
and  a  large  role  for  science  in  obtaining  nec- 
essTiry  Information,  designing  management 
approaches,  and  developing  treaty  recom- 
mendations. 

We  also  would  like  your  support  in  oppos- 
ing H  R.  10420  which  would  impose  a  blanket 
five-year  moratorium  on  the  taking  or  im- 
port of  any  marine  mammal;  would  have  the 
Federal  Government  preempt  all  marine 
mammals,  including  those  frequenting  state 
lands  and  waters;  minimizes  opportunity  for 
state  input  Into  coordinated  federal-state 
programs:  and  Is  generally  deficient  in  rec- 
ognizing the  strong  contribution  science  can 
make  to  the  well-being  of  marine  mammals. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  these  siig- 
gt.^tlons  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Ira  S  Latimer.  Jr.. 

Director. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  every 
one  of  the  Slate  departments  of  fish  and 
f-'ume  is  worried  about  this  precedent. 
Well  they  might  be.  because  the  same 
group  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
i.s  working  with  wants  to  stop  killing  all 
wild   animals.  This   would   be  just   the 


first  step.  Next  would  be  the  browTi  bear, 
then  the  moose,  and  then  the  caribou. 

I  ask  my  good  friend  from  South  Car- 
olina, with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton sitting  in  the  Chamber,  what  law 
governs  the  salmon  when  they  come  in- 
to the  State  of  Washington  after  they 
have  been  out  to  sea  for  4  years? 

It  is  the  State  law  of  Washington. 

Then,  when  they  go  into  Idaho,  what 
law  governs  them  then? 

It  is  the  State  law  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  always  re- 
spected, in  our  State,  great  concern  for 
fish  and  wildlife  within  oiu-  borders. 

For  the  first  time,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
disagree  with  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina.  This  bill  will  bring  about  a 
very  dangerous  precedent. 

In  closing,  I  would  again  say  that  the 
reason  the  bill  was  introduced  is  that 
S.  1232  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
that  is  the  bill  that  is  the  model  for  my 
amendment.  'However,  S.  1232  was  not 
passed  by  the  House.  Tlie  reason  was 
that  the  Department  of  Interior  in  its 
regulations  incorporated  provisions  of 
that  bill.  I  have  already  placed  Interior's 
order  in  the  Record. 

In  1970,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
acceded  to  the  request  of  the  public  land 
States  and  said  that,  henceforth,  it  will 
be  State  law  that  governs  hunting  and 
fishing  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
area  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  I  think  that  should  be  the  same 
policy  here. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  friends  that 
we  are  not  talking  about  something  that 
affects  other  peoples  lives  very  much. 

But  there  are  300,000  bearded  seals  in 
Alaska.  Three  hundred  thousand,  and 
they  are  not  an  endangered  species. 
They  are  not  in  any  danger. 

Some  1  to  2  percent  of  the  bearded 
seals  are  harvested  annually  by  non- 
natives.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  here.  These  people  can  no  longer 
harvest  the  seals. 

Half  the  coastline  on  the  west  coast  is 
in  Alaska,  my  State.  There  is  no  way  the 
Federal  Government  can  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Our  State  has  pro- 
tected ocean  mammals  by  its  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game.  We  have  done  so  creditably, 
I  believe.  There  are  more  ocean  mammals 
in  Alaskan  waters  today  than  there  were 
when  we  became  a  State.  That  should 
be  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
of  what  can  be  done  with  enlightened 
management  under  an  efficient  State  fish 
and  game  program. 

Exhibit  1 

Preservation,  U.se  and  Management  of  Fish 

AND  Wildlife  Resources 

On  July  17,  1970,  notice  of  a  proposed 
regulation  was  published  in  tlie  Federal 
Register  (35  F.R.  11526).  The  proposed  reg- 
tilatloii  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Its  purpose  was  to  strengthen  and 
support  the  missions  of  the  various  States 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  the 
cooperative  preservation,  u.se  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Nations  Fish  and  Wildlife  Re- 
sources. 

The  notice  afforded  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  file  data,  views,  or  arguments 
pertaining  thereto  not  later  than  30  days 
following  its  publication  in  the  Federal 
Reclster. 


Views  received  have  been  considered  in 
the  final  regulation  which  is  published  be- 
low: 

Regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Relating  to  Certain  Responsibilities 
of  Interior  Agencies  and  the  States  in  the 
Preservation,  Use  and  Management  of  the 
Nation's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Resources. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recognizes 
that  fish  and  wildlife  resources  must  be 
maintained  for  their  aesthetic,  scientific,  rec- 
reation and  economic  Importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  that  because 
fish  and  wildlife  populations  are  totally  de- 
pendent upon  their  habitat,  the  several 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  must 
work  in  harmony  for  the  common  objective 
of  developing  and  utilizing  these  resources.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
further  to  strengthen  and  support,  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  the  missions  of  the 
States  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  the  attainment  of  this  objective. 

The  effective  husbandry  of  such  resources 
requires  the  cooperation  of  State  and  Federal 
Government   because : 

(a)  The  several  States  have  the  authority 
to  control  and  regulate  the  capturing,  taking 
and  possssion  of  fish  and  resident  wildlife 
by  the  public  within  State  boundaries: 

(b)  The  Congress,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  has  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  various  Interior  agencies  certain 
responsibilities  for  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and 
their  habitat. 

Accordingly,  the  following  procedures  will 
apply  to  all  areas  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
Bureati  of  Reclamation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Federal  agencies).  These  Federal 
agencies  will: 

1.  Within  their  statutory  authority,  Insti- 
tute fish  and  wildlife  habitat  management 
practices  in  cooperation  with  the  States 
which  will  assist  the  States  in  accomplish- 
ing their  respective,  comprehensive,  state- 
wide resource  plans; 

2.  Permit  public  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  within  statutory  limitations  and 
in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  primary 
objectives  for  which  the  lands  are  admin- 
istered. Such  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
and  the  possession  and  disposition  of  fish, 
game  and  fur  animals  shall  be  conducted  in 
all  other  respects  within  the  framework  of 
applicable  State  laws,  including  require- 
ments for  the  possession  of  appropriate  State 
licenses  or  permits.  The  Federal  agencies 
may.  after  consultation  with  the  States,  close 
all  or  any  portion  of  land  under  their  ju- 
risdiction to  public  hunting,  fishing,  or  trap- 
ping in  order  to  protect  the  public  safety  or 
to  prevent  damage  to  Federal  lands  or  re- 
sources thereon,  and  may  impose  such  other 
restrictions  as  are  necessary  to  comply  with 
management  objectives; 

3.  Consult  with  the  States  and  comply 
with  State  permit  requirements  in  connec- 
tion with  the  activities  listed  below,  except 
in  instances  where  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior determines  that  such  compliance 
would  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his 
statutory  responsibilities: 

(a I  In  carrying  out  research  programs  in- 
volving the  capturing,  taking  of  po.sses- 
sion  of  fish  and  wildlife  or  programs  involv- 
ing introduction  of  fish  and   wildlife; 

(b)  For  the  planned  and  orderly  re- 
moval of  surplus  or  harmful  populations  of 
fish  and  wildlife  except  where  emergency  sit- 
uations requiring  immediate  action  make 
such  consultation  and  compliance  with  State 
permit  requirements  infeasible; 

(c)  In  the  disposition  of  fish  and  wildlife 
taken  under  (at  or  (b)  as  provided  above. 

4.  Exempted  from  this  regulation  are  the 
following: 
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(a)  The  control  and  regulation  by  the 
United  States,  In  the  area  In  which  an  Inter- 
national convention  or  treaty  applies,  of  the 
taking  of  those  species  and  families  of  fish 
and  wildlife  expressly  named  or  otherwise 
covered  tinder  any  international  treaty  or 
convention  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party; 

(b)  Any  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
trol over  which  has  been  ceded  or  granted  to 
the  United  States  by  any  State; 

(c)  Areas  over  which  the  States  have 
ceded  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  United 
States. 

5.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued as  permitting  public  hunting,  fish- 
ing, or  trapping  on  National  Parks,  Monu- 
ments, or  Historic  areas  of  the  National 
Parks  System,  except  where  Congress  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  otherwise  de- 
clared that  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  is 
permissible. 

6.  The  Federal  agencies  and  States  will 
enter  into  written  cooperative  agreements 
containing  the  plans,  terms,  and  conditions 
of  each  party  In  carrying  out  the  intent  of 
this  regulation  when  such  agreements  are 
desired  by  the  States.  Such  agreements  will 
be  reviewed  periodically  by  both  parties  and. 
when  appropriate,  adjusted  to  reflect 
changed  conditions. 

Dated:  September  10,  1970. 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[F.R.   Doc.   70-12340;    Piled.   Sept.    16,    1970; 
8:45  a.m.] 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  were  adopted,  this  marine 
mammal  bill  would  not  apply  to  the 
taking  of  mammals  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  would  apply  only  to  the 
importation  of  mammals  taken  outside 
the  United  States. 

I  opposed  similar  proposals  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  I  oppose 
this  amendment.  If  this  amendment  were 
to  pass,  it  would  make  much  of  the  en- 
tire legislative  effort  to  protect  ocean 
mammals  something  of  a  futile  gesture. 

Either  we  need  a  marine  mammal  bill 
or  we  do  not.  I  believe  the  evidence 
clearly  indicates  we  do  need  a  national 
policy  to  provide  some  measure  of  pro- 
tection for  these  precious  and  unique 
creatures  of  the  sea. 

Obviously  marine  creatures  recognize 
no  State  boundaries.  Neither  their  pro- 
tection nor  sound  conservation  practices 
would  be  achieved  if  we  were  to  delib- 
erately apply  one  set  of  rules  to  the 
taking  of  mammals  within  the  3-mile 
territorial  limit  and  another  set  beyond 
that  limit. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Government 
already  has  the  authority  to  protect  en- 
dangered species,  including  marine 
mammals.  It  also  has  authority  to  regu- 
late the  taking  of  fur  seals  under  inter- 
national treaty  as  well  as  enforcing  the 
prohibition  against  the  shooting  of  ani- 
mals from  aircraft. 

This  authority  is  interrelated  with  the 
purpose  and  provisions  of  S.  2871,  and 
the  scope  of  Federal  jurisdiction  under 
the  pending  bill  and  existing  law  should 
be  coextensive. 

As  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Fish.  Wildlife  and  Parks  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Curtis  Bohlen. 
pointed  out  In  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 


most  of  the  marine  mammsds  are  a  truly 
international  resource. 

An  effective  program  to  protect  marine 
mammals  will  require  not  only  U.S.  lead- 
ership, but  international  cooperation.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  this  cooperation  can 
be  achieved  if  we  pass  discriminatory 
legislation  which  sets  a  tough  standard 
for  foreign  countries,  but  at  home  would 
allow  the  States  to  do  as  they  please. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  All  time  of  the  Senator  has  now 
expired. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  time  left  at  all?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
<Mr.  Stevens). 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  role. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Louisicoia 
(Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell).  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN).  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
an/T  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Itt.  Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 
fcr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley) and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy*  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 

(No.  316  Leg.l 

YEAS— 26 


Allott 

Dole 

McGee 

Bellmen 

Dominick 

Metcalt 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Goldwater 

Saxbe 

Brock 

Gravel 

Scott 

Burdlek 

Hansen 

Stevens 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Ycuiig 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 
NAYS— 63 

Aiken 

Ervln 
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So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  as  amended.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  bill.  I  believe  the 
Senate  has  passed  up  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity. If  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  myself, 
and  others  to  impose  a  fi»m  5-year  mora- 
torium, without  the  loopholes  this  bill 
provides,  had  passed  then  the  Senate 
would  have  written  a  new  chapter  in  en- 
vironmental policy  and  would  have  saved 
these  wonderful  ocean  mammals  for  all 
time.  But  we  did  not  do  that. 

One  firm  in  South  Carolina  which 
processes  seal  skins  now  receives  a  sub- 
sidy from  the  Federal  Government  and 
as  a  side  effect  might  lose  this  money  if 
a  firm  5-year  moratorium  had  passed. 
As  yesterday's  debate  revealed,  the  Fouke 
Fur  Co.  not  only  wants  the  special  ex- 
emption to  kill  seals  in  the  Pribilofs.  as 
the  bill  now  expressly  provides,  but  it 
also  wishes  to  import  seal  skins  from 
South  Africa  and  Uruguay.  Under  the 
proposed  legislation  it  will  be  permitted 
to  apply  for  a  waiver  to  import  the  day 
after  the  bill  is  signed  into  law. 

The  major  defense  offered  against  a 
firm  5-year  moratorium  was  the  exam- 
ple of  a  small  British  island  which  al- 
legedly suffers  from  an  overpopulation 
of  seals  after  a  20-year  moratorium.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church •  ef- 
fectively demolished  this  argvunent  when 
he  pointed  out  that  citing  the  example 
of  a  20-year  moratorium  under  circum- 
stances which  remain  unclear  to  ever^ 
one  in  the  Senate  is  not  proof  that  a  5- 
year  moratorium  is  tmwise.  Indeed,  no 
one  has  yet  named  a  mammal  that  would 
get  "out  of  control"  in  a  5-year  period. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  solid  evidence 
that  animal  populations  are  regulated 
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effectively  by  nature  and  we  are  below 
optimum  pt^ulations  in  the  kinds  of 
mammals  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  state  again  that  I 
stand  ready  to  support  efforts  which 
would  compensate  parties  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  decision  to  cut  off  the  seal 
kill  in  Alaska.  I  would  support  legisla- 
tion to  assist  such  people  in  finding  new 
iobs— the  240  employees  of  Fouke  in 
South  Carolina  and  the  600  inhabitants 
of  the  Pribilofs. 

But  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port a  bill  which  perpetuates  the 
slaughter  of  seals  and  other  mammals 
simply  on  the  grounds  that  we  cannot 
do  the  right  thing,  because  some  people 
will  lose  their  jobs.  Where  will  such  an 
argument  lead  us  on  defense  spending? 
Our  country  Is  able  to  provide  our  peo- 
ple with  better,  more  useful  jobs.  We  can- 
not support  arrangements  for  providing 
jobs  that  are  badly  managed  and  so 
costly  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Natives  benefit  very  little.  By 
most  Government  accounts  only  40  of 
the  600  inhabitants  of  the  Pribilofs  have 
full  time  work,  because  of  the  seal  kill. 
There  are  157  temporary  jobs.  A  1970 
report  by  the  marine  mammal  resources 
program  puts  the  figure  for  Native  em- 
ployment from  the  Pribilof  Islands  them- 
selves at  only  22. 

Figures  in  the  annual  report  of  seal- 
ing operations  for  1970  show  that  in  re- 
cent years  recruitment  of  the  Pribilof 
people  for  the  hvmt  has  decreased  by  41 
percent  while  recruitment  of  people  from 
the  continental  United  States  has  risen 
200  percent. 

Fouke,  Mr.  President,  has  had  a  total 
monopoly  over  this  trade  since  the  early 
1920's.  In  1965,  GAO  tried  to  press  for 
competition.  Fouke  took  the  Issue  to  court 
and  GAO  backed  down. 

In  1971  Fouke's  profit  was  23  percent, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Government 
lost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  on 
this  business  arrangement  with  Fouke. 

The  contract  with  Fouke  provides  that 
the  U.S.  Government  even  pays  part  of 
the  advertising  costs  for  Fouke.  For  all 
we  know,  Fouke's  ads  against  congres- 
sional action  in  this  area  may  have  been 
paid  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Although  the  U.S.  Government  has 
had  a  contract  with  Fouke  since  the  early 
1920's.  no  one  knows  who  owns  Fouke. 
In  the  House  hearings,  requests  to  re- 
ceive a  list  of  stockholders  were  denied. 
So  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  in  the  position 
of  handing  money  blindfolded  to  a  spe- 
cial interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  and  I  intend  to  vote  against  it,  be- 
cause it  is  deficient  in  several  particiilar 
respects.  We  did  not  provide  for  the 
killing  of  porpoises  and  to  put  that  at  a 
zero  rate  as  we  should  have  done,  in  a 
2-year  period,  although  we  made  prog- 
ress in  that  regard  by  the  amendment 
which  we  were  able  to  work  out  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

We  did  not  provide  for  the  forfeiture 
of  vessels  as  we  should  have,  although  we 
did  make  some  progress  in  that  regard 
in  the  bill.  I  am  grateful  for  those  im- 
provements. 
The  bill  also  is  fatally  deficient  in  that 


primarily  we  did  not  agree  to  a  firm  5- 
year  moratorium  to  stop  all  this  killing. 
We  did  not  stop  the  killing  of  seals  in 
the  Pribilof  Islands  and  we  did  not  trans- 
fer jurisdiction  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

We  should  stop  killing  all  these  marine 
mammals,  but  I  particularly  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  continued  killing  of  the 
polar  bear  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
dated  April  3,  1972,  which  was  published 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  entitled  "How 
Guides  Can  Tiptoe  Around  the  State 
Game  Laws." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  Guides  Can  Tiptoe  Around  the  State 

Game  Laws 

(By  Dan  Gross) 

Ray  Loesche's  career  as  a  hunting  guide 
has  been  hit  and  miss  in  Alasica's  Judicial 
arena,  but  the  hits  haven't  been  very  hard. 

He  was  naiied  in  1963  for  wanton  waste  of 
game  meat,  found  not  guilty  in  1965  for  guid- 
ing without  a  license,  escaped  a  charge  of  not 
being  present  when  his  client  was  hunting 
in  1968  (dismissal),  and  got  pinched  in  1969 
for  failure  to  punch  a  moose  ticket.  Fine  $25. 

But  this  year  it  looked,  momentarily,  like 
real  trouble.  Last  spring  one  of  his  assistant 
guides,  Ron  Lawson,  and  client,  Don  Brecken- 
ridge,  shot  a  brown  t>ear  on  the  Alaska 
Peninsula  after  Loesche  dropped  them  off  in 
his  Super  Cub.  Lawson  didn't  have  a  license, 
wasn't  a  resident,  and  according  to  Alaska 
Hoyle  you  aren't  supposed  to  do  some  other 
things  like  shooting  bear  fresh  off  a  plane. 

Lawson  didn't  have  something  else,  the 
$1,800  to  pay  for  the  fines.  Loesche  did  and 
paid.  Afterward  the  magistrate  in  King 
Salmon  told  Loesche  that  If  he  ever  appeared 
in  court  there  again  he  (the  magistrate) 
would  confiscate  his  (Loesche's)  airplane. 

Loesche's  situation  got  worse.  He  appeared 
before  a  hearing  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Board 
in  Anchorage,  up  for  revocation  of  his  license. 
But  just  at>out  the  time  his  cage  was 
launched  it  turned  out  that  the  key  testi- 
mony was  hearsay  and  the  case  was  shelved 
on  a  technicality.  Hearsay  not  usually  ad- 
missible In  court.  Is  generally  admissable  at 
hearings. 

A  local  taxidermist  revealed  recently  that 
"one  of  the  bandit  gxUdes  worked  for  Egan's 
re-election,  got  some  money  coming  in  and 
received  promises  that  the  governor  would 
ease  up  on  the  harassment  of  some  of  the 
guides  by  the  fish  and  game  enforcement 
division." 

Who  the  guide  might  be  is  anybody's  gvess. 

But  In  a  piece  of  literature  sent  out  by 
Loesche  to  some  of  his  clients,  he  said. 

"There  were  a  total  of  300.  (polar  bear) 
permits  drawn  Sept.  4  (1970)  .  .  .  Not  one  of 
my  hunters  was  drawn. 

"Now  for  new  developments.  Prior  to  the 

election,  gubernatorial  candidate  Bill  Egan 

assured  a  number  of  Alaska  guides  that  if  he 

were  elected,  he  would  throw  out  the  current 

basis  for  Issuance  of  polar  bear  permits  for 

the  coming  season.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  us 

did  what  we  could  to  help  him  get  elected. 

He   was   successful   and   will   take   ofBce    in 

December.  He  still  assures  us  that  one  of  his 

first  actions  will  be  to  make  the  necessary 

changes  and  the  season  will  be  open.  So.  we 

%  are  going  ahead  and  confirming  our  hunts. 

,  ^tand  getting  signed   permit  applications  on 

\     nittd,  so  we  are  ready  to  comply  with  what- 

'     ever  the  new  regulation  is  going  to  be.  So. 

get  in  touch  and  let's  have  these  polar  bear 

hunts  confirmed  and  ready  to  go  When  the 

time  comes.  We  do  have  space  available." 

The  political  animal  also  plays  ilie  game 


in  another  way.  juggling  seasons,  closed  and 
open  areas,  not  necessarily  for  the  benefit  of 
the  animals. 

Recently  the  Kodiak  Island  brown  bear 
season  was  extended  five  days  by  "emer- 
gency" order  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Board. 
The  reason  is  a  mystery. 
One  source  offered  the  suggestion:  "Ask 
(Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  Wallace) 
Noerenberg.  It's  probably  one  of  his  friends 
or  Egan's  who  can't  get  up  here  In  time  for 
the  regular  season.  With  spring  and  fall  sea- 
sons there  are  70  days  to  hunt  bear  there 
and  there's  not  one  damn  biological  reason 
to  extend  it  five  more  days." 

The  emergency  order  itself,  however,  gives 
a  reason.  It  says  that  the  Kodiak  bear  (shot 
as  vermin  by  island  ranchers  and,  together 
with  the  Alaska  Peninsula  bears,  subject  to 
the  most  Intensive  pressure  on  any  of  the 
big  bruins  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent) is  underhar vested.  The  order  was 
recommended  by  the  Kodiak  Advisory  Board. 
It  may  be  only  Incidental,  but  Oscar  Dyson, 
chairman  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Board,  lives 
on  KodiaK  Island. 

While  politicians  may  play  game  with 
game,  guides  on  the  Arctic  coast  have  boiled 
their  procedures  down  Into  a  science.  There 
are  roughly  five  methods  used  to  bag  a  white 
bear.  Here  Is  a  brief  do-lt-your-self  guide. 
One.  A  non-resident  hunter  has  money 
but  no  polar  bear  permit.  A  resident  has  a 
permit  but  not  enough  money  to  afford  the 
hunt,  so  a  guide  takes  both  on  a  hunt  in  two 
planes.  They  get  back  and  the  resident  claims 
to  have  killed  the  bear.  Guide  pays  off 
resident,  the  hide  later  Is  handed  over  to 
non-resident. 

Two.  The  guide  buys  the  permit  from 
someone  who  has  drawn  one  fairly.  Black 
market  cost — $500  to  $1,000.  The  hunter 
claims  to  be  going  on  a  photography  sight- 
seeing trip  or  a  wolf  hunt  and  kills  the 
bear.  The  bide  is  skinned  and  cached  out  on 
the  ice.  Later  the  guide  gets  original  per- 
mittee to  sign  the  paperwork.  Hide  is  then 
relayed  through  taxidermist  to  the  hunter. 
Three.  Guide  tells  the  hunter  he  has  a 
permit  the  hunter  can  use.  The  hunter,  who 
doesn't  know  any  better,  kills  the  bear.  The 
guide  then  has  the  second  plane  conceal  the 
skin,  then  gets  the  hunter  out  of  town  be- 
fore he  can  do  any  barroc»n  bragging.  The 
guide  then  ships  the  hide  to  a  taxidermist 
for  shipment  to  the  hunter. 

Four.  The  biggest.  Taxidermists,  mostly 
outside  firms,  sometimes  working  with 
guides,  work  together  with  other  taxider- 
mists. The  hunter  shows  up  at  the  taxider- 
mist and  says.  "I  don't  have  a  permit,  but 
I  want  a  bear  and  am  willing  to  pay  for  it." 
The  taxidermist  checks  out  the  hunter  to 
make  sure  he  is  clean,  not  a  ringer  for  state 
or  federal  enforcement  agencies.  The  taxi- 
dermist then  bargains  with  a  guide  for  a 
kickback.  (They  usually  average  around 
$1,000),  or  extracts  a  promise  of  getting  the 
trophy  contract.  The  hunter  comes  to  Alaska 
for  a  wolf  hunt  or  photographic  outing.  Some 
of  these  "photographers"  who  are  investing 
upwards  of  $3,000  on  their  expedition  have 
been  seen  carrying  Instamatlcs. 

The  hunter  is  met  at  the  village,  flics  out, 
kills  the  bear  and  the  skin  is  shipped  out  of 
state  as  "wolf  hides"  or  "personal  luggage." 
Five.  Guide  takes  out  the  hunter  who  has 
honestly  drawn  a  permit.  Hunter  kills  trophy. 
The  party  later  spots  a  bigger  bear  and  the 
hunter  says.  "I'd  rather  have  that  bear." 
Guide  says.  "Okay,  but  it  will  cost  you  more. 
I  have  a  permit  to  get  a  bear  for  a  museum 
and  we  could  use  it  for  the  first  bear." 
Hunter  kills  the  second  bear,  pays  the  extra 
tab.  Guide  peddles  the  first  on  the  black 
market,  $600  to  $1,500  green  or  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000  finished. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  that  arti- 
cle makes  clear  that  polar  bears  continue 
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to  be  killed  against  the  law;  they  should 
not  be  kUled,  but  they  wiU  be  killed  under 
this  bill,  as  will  a  great  many  other 
mammals. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  a  letter  I  received  today  from  Alice 
Herrington,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Humane  Legislation.  The  first  para- 
graph of  the  letter  states: 

We  hope  that  you  will  cease  all  efflorts 
with  respect  to  S.  2871.  What  started  out  as 
a  measure  to  stop  the  needless  slaughter  of 
ocean  mammals  has  become  a  bill  to  legalize 
that  slaughter.  The  moratorium  In  the 
amended  blU  Is  absolutely  meaningless,  with 
Is  present  loophole  of  "general  permits." 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
wish  my  amendment  had  been  agreed  to, 
I  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  and 
I  intend  to  support  the  bill,  because  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill  imder  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  feel  we  have  a  workable 
amendment  to  protect  Alaska  Natives 
imder  a  system  to  provide  for  regulated 
taking  under  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  think  under  this  bill  we  have  just  in- 
creased the  budget  for  NOAA  by  five 
times  to  provide  for  eioforcement  that 
has  been  previously  provided  by  State 
fish  and  game  agencies,  but  I  am  certain 
we  will  see  this  budget  increased, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  which  was  prepared  by  one  of 
my  constituents,  Henry  Kanayurak  of 
Barrows,  Alaska,  the  northenunost  vil- 
lage in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
few  remaining  native  whaling  villages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


Statement  of  Henry  Kanayurak 
Honorable  Senators,  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
point  to  you  some  facts  and  points  of  inter- 
est on  behalf  of  my  people,  the  Eskimos,  who 
at  this  time  are  very  discontent  due  to  the 
amended  legislative  passage  which  Is  now 
In  progress  at  this  tim^  In  the  hands  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  an  Eskimo.  The  Eskimo  inhabits  both 
coastal  and  interior  regions  In  Alaska  and 
are  solely  dependent  on  the  animals  both 
on  land  and  sea  for  survival  and  livelihood 
In  their  small  but  bland  communities  during 
the  Jobless  years. 

Some  communities  are  solely  and  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  Native  arts  and 
crafts  made  from  the  byproducts  of  the  sea 
mammals  Involved  in  the  proposed  Senate 

bill. 
■=      Eskimo  in  his  every  day  life  Is  a  meek  and 
gentle  person  who  only  wishes  to  live  his  own 
life   style,   Irregardless   of   the   environment 
around  him. 

They  are  a  smiling  and  happy  people  so 
long  as  they  are  assured  of  their  food  stores 
In  their  ice  cellars  and  their  winter's  supply 
of  clothing  and  bedding  on  hand. 

We  are  a  poor  race  moneywise,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  you  could  consider  us  the  rich- 
est of  the  rich  because  we  are  happy  In  the 
way  we  live  and  you  can't  buy  happiness 
with  money.  But  this  Is  also  about  to  be 
taken  away  from  us,  with  nothing  to  fall 
back  to  but  the  bleak  and  bleary  tundra. 


which  cannot  offer  us  anything  such  as 
vegetation  besides  the  few  migratory  ani- 
mals. 

We  are  but  few  in  our  proud  race  and  the 
Eskimo  population  up  to  date  Is  In  the 
neighborhood  of  14,000  In  Alaska.  In  com- 
parison to  the  population  of  the  Bowhead 
•Whale  which  Is  reportedly  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  52,000  and  on  the  Increase,  which  Is 
reported  to  be  In  the  declining  and  extinc- 
tion status,  then  under  all  delitterations 
should  constitute  a  re-enactment  to  the 
Senate  bill  on  sea  mammals  in  progress  to 
provide  for  this  proud  race  and  give  them 
complete  freedom  for  the  taking  of  these 
animals  which  they  only  take  for  survival 
and  livelihood,  which  in  turn  is  the  basic 
backbone  of  their  traditional  customs  as 
well  as  their  elite  culture. 

You  must  look  to  these  people  as  an  elite 
group,  for  they  are  the  ones  who  are  near 
extinction  in  comparison  to  the  population 
of  sea  manunals  you  so  consider  to  be  de- 
clining and  near  extinction. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  Alaska  limits 
of  taking  bear  provide  one  polar  bear 
may  be  taken  every  4  years.  There  are  20 
being  taken  by  Alaskans  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  see  that  that  is  depleting  the  re- 
sources of  bears  at  all. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  liis  cooperation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  spe- 
cifically as  to  the  charge  that  this  is  a 
fur  seal  bill,  obviously  it  is  not  a  special 
interest  bill.  The  word  "Fouke"  does  not 
appear  in  the  bill.  The  word  "subsidy" 
does  not  appear  in  the  bill.  There  is  a 
procedure  whereby  the  Department  of 
Commerce  negotiates  a   contract  with 
the  processor,  which  simply  happens  to 
be  Fouke.  Russia  would  not  like  to  have 
to  bring  its  furs  to  GreenvUle,  S.C,  but 
they  must  do  that  to  get  the  desired 
quality.  Uruguay,  Canada,  Japan,  and 
every  other  country  has  failed  to  dupli- 
cate the  process  of  Fouke,  as  the  records 
of  this  small  family  company  would  so 
show.  The  contract  was  open  for  the 
period  of  1961  to  1966.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  sought  other  bidders  for 
the  processing.  As  a  result  of  that,  the 
United   States  lost   hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  I  think  the  figure  was 
about  $500,000  worth  of  seal  pelts,  wliich 
had  to  be  thrown  out.  It  so  happens  that 
this  contract  is  renegotiated  annually  at 
the   insistence   of   the   Department   of 
Commerce.  With  reference  to  the  money 
received  for  the  fur  seal  processed  by 
Fouke  Fur.  the  furs  belong  to  the  United 
States  and  the  company  simply  receives 
payment  for  processing. 

It  is  unfortunate  to  raise  that  red  her- 
ring and  say  that  what  we  are  really 
doing  is  passing  a  red  herring  bill.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  persuasiveness  on  this  marine 
mammal  bill,  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Wii.liams>.  and  many 
others,  as  well  as  to  the  House  members 
involved,  the  Fund  for  Animals,  the 
Friends  of  Animals,  and  many  different 
organizations  who  sought  legislation. 
Their  interest  certainly  precedes  my  own 
modest  drive  to  bring  this  measure  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

I  notice  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa put  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
into  the  Record  which  reads  in  part: 


Although  the  House  bill  contained  some 
exemptions  from  this  moratorium,  the  Sen- 
ate version  goes  even  further  In  permitting 
exceptions.  Par  too  much  discretion  iS 
granted  to  the  Commerce  and  Interior  De- 
partments to  issue  permits  and  waive 
restrictions. 

And  therefore  it  is  a  weaker  bill. 
That  is  absolutely  false.  In  the  House 
bill,  we  do  not  have  the  strict  procedures 
for  waiving  the  moratorium.  Second, 
there  is  no  marine  mammal  consultation 
required  under  the  House  bill  as  required 
by  the  Senate  bill  soon  to  be  passed,  I 
hope,  by  the  Senate.  Next,  on  page  13  of 
H.R.  10420,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  Sec- 
retai-y  has  general  authority  to  giant  a 
hearing.  Not  so  under  the  Senate  Dill 
and  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  commercial 
fishing,  under  the  House  version  there 
is  only  general  cognizance  of  this  prob- 
lem. In  the  Senate  version  we  have  a 
$1  million  armual  research  program  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  then 
we  have  a  strict  procedure  for  require- 
ments with  regard  to  the  types  of  nets 
and  observers  on  board  the  ships  and 
other  regulatory  provisions  regarding  all 
the  nations  involved,  for  example,  in  the 
yellowfin  tuna  fishen>'. 

These  were  provisions  that  were  ham- 
mered out  by  the  various  staffs  and 
Membeis  and  the  various  agencies  that 
came  before  us.  I  think  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent bill  to  present  to  the  American 
people  that  finally  brings  into  legislation 
affecting  marine  mammals  principles 
much  like  those  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  iMr.  Muskie*  on  v.ater 
quality,  which  took  State  jurisdiction 
because  of  environmental  concern,  an 
overriding  concern,  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  we  have  preempted  the  States  on 
environment. 

In  this  case  we  have  preempted  the 
States  on  marine  manmials  until  the 
Federal  Government  assigns  responsibil- 
ity to  SUte  authorities,  when  warranted. 
We  have  said  very  strongly  that  we  can- 
not allow  these  mammals  to  be  depleted, 
as  well  as  allow  them  to  be  endangered, 
before  we  act.  We  are  going  to  say.  here 
and  now.  that  they  are  special  mammals 
and  we  are  going  to  give  them  protection 
under  national  law.  international  trea- 
ties, and  under  research  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  passage  of  the  bill.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  or  has  expired. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  beer,  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from   Missouri    (Mr. 
E.agleton''.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.     Ellenderi,     the     Senator     from 
Georgia    (Mr.  Gambrell),   the   Senator 
fiom  North  Carolina  iMr.  Jordan),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota    *Mr. 
McGovern»  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley! and  the  Senator  from  Dlmois  (Mr. 
Percy*  are  necessarily  absent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Buckley  )  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy;  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

|No.  317  Leg.) 
YEAS— 88 

Moss 
Muskie 
Nelsou 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Proxmlre 
Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith 
Harry  F..  Jr.     Jackson  Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts  Spong 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho     Stafford 

Case  Kennedy  Stennls 

ChUes  Long  Stevens 

Church  Magnuson  Stevenson 

Cook  Mansfield  Symington 

Cooper  Mathias  Taft 

Cotton  McClellan  Talmadge 

Cranston  McGec  Thurmond 

Curtis  Mclntyre  Tower 

Dole  Metcalf  Tunney 

Dominick  Miller  Welcker 

Eastland  Mondale  Young 

Ervln  Montoya 

NAYS— 2 
Gravel  Harris 

NOT  VOTING— 10 


Aiken 

Fannin 

Allen 

Fong 

Allott 

Fulbrlght 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Bayh 

Griffin 

BeaU 

Gurney 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Bennett 

Hart 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Boggs 

HoUings 

Brock 

Hruska 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Percy 

Williams 


Baker  Gambrell 

Buckley  Jordan.  N.C. 

Eagleton  McGoveru 

EUender  Mundt 

So  the  bill  (S.  2871)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  2871 
An  act  to  protect  marine  mammals;  to  estab- 
lish a  Marine  Mammal  Commission;   and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 1  certain  species  and  population  stock 
of  marine  mammals  are,  or  may  be,  in  dan- 
ger of  extinction  or  depletion  as  a  result  of 
man's  activities; 

(21  such  species  and  population  stocks 
should  not  be  permitted  to  diminish  beyond 
the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be  a  func- 
tioning element  in  the  ecosystem  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  and,  coiislstent  with  this 
major  objective,  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  diminish  below  their  optimum  sus- 
tainable population.  Further,  measures 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  replenish  any 
species  or  population  stock  which  has  already 
diminished  below  that  population.  In  par- 
ticular, efforts  should  be  made  to  protect  the 
rookeries,  mating  grounds,  and  areas  of  simi- 
lar significance  for  each  species  of  marine 
mammals  from  the  adverse  effect  of  man's  ac- 
tions; 

(3)  there  Is  Inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
ecology  and  population  dynamics  of  such 
marine  mammals  and  of  the  factors  which 


bear  upon  their  ability  to  reproduce  them- 
selves successfully; 

(4)  negotiations  should  be  undertaken  Im- 
mediately to  encourage  the  development  of 
International  arrangements  for  research  on, 
and  conservation  of,  all  marine  mammals; 

(5)  marine  mammals  and  marine  mammal 
products  either — 

(A)  move  In  interstate  commerce,  or 

(B)  affect  the  balance  of  marine  ecosys- 
tems in  a  manner  which  is  important  to  other 
animals  and  animal  products  which  move  In 
Interstate  commerce,  and  that  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  marine  mammals  Is 
therefore  necessary  to  Insure  the  continuing 
availability  of  those  products  which  move  In 
Interstate  commerce;  and 

(6)  marine  mammals  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  resources  of  great  International 
significance,  esthetic  and  recreational  as  well 
as  economic,  and  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  they  should  be  protected  and  en- 
couraged to  develop  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  commensurate  with  sound  policies 
of  resource  management  and  that  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  their  management  should 
be  to  achieve  an  optimum  sustainable  popu- 
lation keeping  in  mind  the  optimum  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  habitat  and  the  health 
and  stability  of  the  marine  ecosystem. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)    The   term   "depletion"   or   "depleted" 
means  any  case  in  which  the  number  of  In- 
dividuals   within    a    species    or    population 
stock — 

(1)  Is  at  such  a  level  that.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Secretary,  such  species  or 
stock  Is  threatened  with  extinction. 

(ii)  has  declined  to  a  significant  degree 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  decline  Is  continuing  or 
is  likely  to  resume,  and  that  as  a  result  such 
species  or  stock  is  likely  to  become  threat- 
ened with  extinction  within  the  foreseeable , 
future. 

(2)  The  term  "district  court  of  the  United 
States"  Includes  the  District  Court  of  Guam, 
District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  District 
Court  of  Puerto  Rico,  District  Court  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and,  in  the  case  of  American 
Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii. 

(3)  The  term  "humane"  in  the  context  of 
the  taking  of  a  marine  mammal  means  that 
method  of  taking  which  Involves  the  least 
possible  degree  of  pain  and  suffering  practi- 
cable to  the  mammal  involved. 

(4)  The  term  "marine  mammal"  means 
any  mammal  which  (A)  Is  morphologically 
adapted  to  the  marine  environment  (in- 
cluding sea  otters  and  members  of  the  orders 
Sirenia,  Plnnii>edla  and  Cetacea)  .or  (B)  pri- 
marily Inhabits  the  marine  environment 
(such  as  the  polar  bear);  and,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  Includes  any  part  of  any 
such  marine  mammal.  Including  Its  raw, 
dressed,  or  dyed  fur  or  skin. 

(0  1  The  term  "marine  mammal  product" 
means  any  item  of  merchandise  which  con- 
sists, or  is  composed  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  marine  mammal. 

(6)  The  term  "optimum  sustainable  popu- 
lation" means,  with  respect  to  any  popula- 
tion stock,  the  number  of  animals  which  will 
result  in  the  maximum  productivity  of  the 
population  or  the  species,  keeping  In  mind 
the  optimum  carrying  capacity  of  the  habitat 
and  the  health  of  the  ecosystem  of  which 
they  form  a  constituent  elenif^it. 

(7)  The  term  "optimum  carrying  capacity" 
means  the  ability  of  a  given  habitat  to  sup- 
port the  optimum  sustainable  population  of 
a  species  or  population  stock  In  a  healthy 
state  without  diminishing  the  ability  of  the 
habitat  to  continue  that  function. 

(8)  The  term  "person"  includes  (A)  any 
private  person  or  entity,  and    (B)    any  of- 


ficer, employee,  agent,  department,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government,  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
of  any  foreign  government. 

(9)  The  term  "population  stock"  or  "stock" 
means  a  group  of  marine  mammals  of  the 
same  species  or  smaller  taxa  in  a  common 
spatial  arrangement,  that  interbreed  when 
mature. 

(10)  The  term  "Secretary"  means — 

(A)  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce,  as  to  all  respon- 
sibility, authority,  funding,  and  duties  un- 
der this  Act  with  respect  to  members  of  the 
order  Cetacea  and  members,  other  than  wal- 
ruses, of  the  order  Plnnlpedla,  and 

(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  to  all 
responsibility,  authority,  and  duties  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  all  other  marine 
mammals  covered  by  the  Act. 

(11)  The  term  "moratorium"  means  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals and  a  complete  ban  on  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  marine  mammals 
and  marine  mammal  products,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "take"  means  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill,  or  attempt  to  harass, 
hunt,  capture,  or  kill  any  marine  mammal. 

(13)  The  term  "United  States"  includes  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  the  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(14)  The  term  "waters  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States"  means — 

(A)  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United  States, 
and 

(B)  the  fisheries  zone  established  pursuant 
to  the  Act  of  October  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  908; 
16  use.  1091-1094). 

(15)  The  terms  "management"  and  "con- 
servation" mean  the  collection  and  applica- 
tion of  biological  information  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Increasing  and  maintaining  the 
number  of  animals  within  species  and  popu- 
lations of  marine  mammals  at  the  optimum 
carrying  capacity  of  their  habitat.  They  In- 
clude the  entire  scope  of  activities  that  con- 
stitute a  modern  scientific  resource  program. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  research,  cen- 
sus, law  enforcement,  and  habitat  acquisition 
and  Improvement.  Also  included  within  these 
terms,  when  and  where  appropriate,  is  the 
periodic  or  total  protection  of  species  or  pop- 
ulations as  well  as  regulated  taking. 

TITLE  I— CONSERVATION  AND  PRO- 
TECTION OF  MARINE  MAMMALS 

MORATORIUM 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  moratorium 
on  the  taking  and  importation  of  marine 
mammals  and  marine  mammal  products, 
commencing  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  during  which  time  no  permit  may  be 
Issued  for  the  taking  of  any  marine  mam- 
mal and  no  marine  mammal  or  marine  mam- 
mal product  may  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  except  in  the  following  cases: 

( 1 )  Permits  may  be  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  taking  and  Importation  for  purposes 
of  scientific  research  and  for  public  display 
If— 

(A)  the  taking  proposed  in  the  applica- 
tion for  any  such  permit,  or 

(B)  the  importation  proposed  to  be  made, 
is  first  reviewed  by  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission  established  under  title  U  of  this 
Act  The  Commission  and  Committee  sl~.aU 
recommend  any  proposed  taking  or  Importa- 
tion which  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
and  policies  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall,  if  he  grants  approval  for  Im- 
portation, Issue  to  the  Importer  concerned 
a  certificate  to  that  effect  which  shall  be  In 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
prescribes  and  such  Importation  may  be 
made  upon  presentation  of  the  certificate 
to  the  customs  officer  concerned. 
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(2)  During  the  twenty-four  calendar 
months  Initially  following  the  effective  date 
oi  this  Act,  the  taking  of  marine  mammals 
inci<tental  to  the  course  of  commercial  fish- 
ing operations  shall  be  permitted,  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
103  and  104  of  thU  Act:  Provided,  That  such 
taking  conforms  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  Im- 
pose pursuant  to  section  111  hereof  to  In- 
sure that  those  techniques  and  equipment 
are  used  which  will  produce  the  lowest  feasi- 
ble fatalities  to  marine  mammals  in  such 
commercial  fishing  operations.  Subsequent 
to  such  twenty-four  months,  marine  mam- 
mals may  be  taken  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  commercial  fishing  operations  and 
permits  may  be  issued  therefor  pursuant  to 
section  104  of  this  Act,  subject  to  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  section  103  hereof.  In  any  event 
't  shall  be  the  immediate  goal  that  the  in- 
cidental kill  or  Incidental  serious  injury  of 
marine  mammals  permitted  In  the  course  of 
commercial  fishing  c^jeratlons  goal  shall  be 
reduced  to  insignificant  levels  approaching 
a  zero  mortality  and  serious  injury  rate.  The 
Secretary  shall  request  the  Committee  on 
Scientific  Advisories  on  Marine  Mammals  to 
prepare  for  public  dissemination  detailed 
estimates  of  the  numbers  of  mammals  killed 
or  seriously  Injured  under  existing  com- 
mercial fishing  technology  and  under  the 
technology  which  shall  be  required  sub- 
sequent to  such  twenty-four-calendar- 
m^nth  period.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  ban  the  Importation  of  commercial 
fish  or  products  frorn  fish  which  have  been 
caught  with  commercial  fishing  technology 
which  results  in  the  incidental  kill  or  in- 
cidental serious  injury  of  ocean  mammals 
in  excess  of  United  States  standards.  The 
Secretary  shall  Insist  on  reasonable  proof 
from  the  government  of  any  nation  desiring 
to  export  fish  or  fish  products  to  the  United 
States  of  the  effects  on  ocean  mammals  of 
the  commercial  fishing  technology  In  use 
for  products  exported  by  such  nation  to  the 
United  States. 

(3)  (A)  The  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  scientific  evidence  available  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion, is  authorized  and  directed,  from  time 
to  time,  having  due  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion, abundance,  breeding  habits,  and  times 
and  lines  of  migratory  movements  of  such 
marine  mammals,  to  determine  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedures  in  section  103(d) 
of  this  Act,  when,  to  what  extent,  if  at  all, 
and  by  what  means,  it  is  compatible  with 
this  Act  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this 
section  so  as  to  allow  taking,  or  Importing 
of  any  marine  mammal,  or  any  marine  mam- 
mal product,  and  then  to  adopt  suitable 
regulations,  issue  permits  and  make  deter- 
minations in  accordance  with  sections  102, 
103,  104,  and  110  of  this  Act  permitting  and 
governing  such  taking  and  importing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  determinations;  Pro- 
vided,  .However,  That  the  Secretary,  in- 
making  such  determinations,  must  be  as- 
sured that  the  taking  of  such  marine  mam- 
mal Is  in  accord  with  sound  principles  of 
resource  protection  and  conservation  as  pro- 
vided in  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
Act:  Provided  further,  however.  That  no 
marine  mammal  or  no  marine  mammal 
product  may  be  Imported  into  the  United 
States  unless  the  Secretary  certifies  that  the 
program  for  taking  marine  mammals  in  the 
country  of  origin  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions and  policies  of  this  Act.  Products  of 
nations  not  so  certified  may  not  be  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  for  any  purpose,  In- 
cluding processing  for  exportation. 

(B)  Except  for  scientific  research  purposes 
as  provided  for  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, during  the  moratorium  no  permit 
may  be  issued  for  the  taking  of  any  marine 
mammal  which  is  classified  as  belonging  to 
an  endangered  spwcles  pursuant  to  the  En- 


dangered Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969 
(16  VS.C.  s*.  668aa  to  668cc-6)  or  has  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  depleted,  and 
no  Importation  may  be  made  of  any  such 
mammal. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  taking  of  any  ma- 
rine mammal  (other  than  a  marine  mammal, 
the  taking  of  which  has  been  prohibited  as 
one  belonging  to  an  endangered  species  pur* 
suant  to  the  Endangered  Species  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1969)  by  any  Indian,  Aleut,  or 
Eskimo  who  dwells  on  the  coast  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  Arctic  Ocean  If 
such  taking — 

( 1 )  is  for  subsistence  purposes  by  Alaskan 
natives  who  reside  in  Alaska,  or 

(2)  is  done  for  purposes  of  creating  and 
selling  authentic  native  articles  of  handi- 
crafts and  clothing :  Provided.  That  only  au- 
thentic native  articles  of  handicrafts  and 
clothing  may  be  sold  In  Interstate  commerce; 
And  provided  further,  That  any  edible  por- 
tion of  marine  mammals  may  be  sold  in  na- 
tive villages  and  towns  in  Alaska  or  for  na- 
tive consumption.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "authentic  native  arti- 
cles of  handicrafts  and  clothing"  means 
items  composed  wholly  or  in  some  significant 
respect  of  natural  materials,  and  which  are 
produced,  decorated,  or  fashioned  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  traditional  native  handicrafts  with- 
out the  use  of  pantographs,  multiple  carvers, 
or  similar  mass  copying  devices.  Traditional 
native  handicrafts  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to  weaving,  carving,  stitching,  sewing, 
lacing,  beading,  drawing,  and  painting;  and 

(3)  In  each  case,  is  not  accomplished  in  a 
wasteful   manner. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  when,  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  determines  any  species  or  stock 
of  marine  mammal  subject  to  taking  by  In- 
dians, Aleuts,  or  Eskimos  to  be  depleted,  he 
may  prescribe  regulations  upon  the  taking  of 
such  marine  mammals  by  any  Indian,  Aleut, 
or  Eskimo  described  In  this  subsection.  Such 
regulations  may  be  established  with  reference 
to  species  or  stocks,  geographical  description 
of  the  area  Included,  the  season  for  taking,  or 
any  other  factors  related  to  the  reason  for 
establishing  such  regulations  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  prescribed  after  notice  and 
hearing  required  by  section  104  of  this  Act 
and  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  need  for  their  imposi- 
tion has  disappeared. 

(c)  In  order  to  minimize  undue  economic 
hardship  to  persons  subject  to  this  Act,  oth- 
er than  those  engaged  in  commercial  fishing 
operations  referred  to  in  section  101(a)(2), 
the  Secretary,  upon  any  such  person  filing  an 
application  with  him  and  upon  filing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
showing,  to  his  satisfaction,  such  hardship, 
may  exempt  such  person  or  class  of  persons 
from  provisions  of  this  Act  for  no  more  than 
one  year  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate. 

PROHIBmONS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 101,  103,  104,  111,  and  113  of  this  Act, 
It  is  unlawful — 

(1)  for  any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  or  any  vessel  or  oth- 
er conveyance  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  take  any  marine  mam- 
mal on  the  high  seas; 

(2)  for  any  person  or  vessel  or  other  con- 
veyance to  take  any  marine  mammal  in  wa- 
ters or  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  except  as  expressly  provided  for 
by  an  international  treaty,  convention,  or 
agreement  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party  and  which  was  entered  Into  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  or  In  any  statute 
Implementing  any  such  agreement; 

(3)  for  any  person  to  use  any  pwrt,  harbor, 
or  other  place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 


United  States  for  any  puipoee  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  taking  or  Importation  of 
marme  mammals  or  marine  mammal  prod- 
ucts: and 

(4)  for  any  person,  with  respect  to  any 
marine  mammal  taken  in  violation  of  this 
title — 

(A)  to  possess  any  such  mammal:  or 

(B)  to  transport,  sell,  or  offer  for  sale 
any  such  mammal  or  any  marine  mammal 
product  made  from  any  such  mammal:  and 

(5)  for  any  person  to  use,  in  a  commer- 
cial fishery,  any  means  or  methods  of  fishing 
In  contravention  of  any  regulations  or  lim- 
itations. Issued  by  the  Secretary  for  that  fish- 
ery to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  pursuant  to  a  permit  for  sci- 
entific research  Issued  under  section  104(c) 
of  this  Act,  It  Is  unlawful  to  import  Into 
the  United   States  any  marine  mammal   If 

"such  mamm(il  was — 

(1)  pregnant  at  the  time  of  taking: 

(2)  nursing  at  the  time  of  taking,  or  le.-s 
than  eight  months  old,  whichever  occvirs 
later; 

(3)  taken  from  a  species  or  population 
stock  which  the  Secretary  has,  by  regulatlcn 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  desig- 
nated as  a  depleted  species  or  stock  or  which 
has  been  listed  as  an  endangered  species 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Conservation 
Act  of  1969;  or 

(4)  taken  In  a  manner  deemed  inhumane 
by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  It  is  unlawful  to  Import  into  the  United 
States  any  of  the  following: 

(1)  Any  marine  mammal   which  was — 

(A)  taken  in  violation  of  this  title;  or 

(B)  taken  in  another  country  in  violaticn 
of  the  law  of  that  country. 

(2)  Any  marine   mammal   product   If — 

(A)  the  Importation  into  the  United  States 
of  the  marine  mammal  from  which  such 
product  is  made  is  unlawful  under  paragraph 
(1)   of  his  subsection; 

(B)  the  sale  in  commerce  of  such  product 
in  the  country  of  origin  of  the  product  is 
Ulegal; 

(3)  Any  fish,  whether  fresh,  frozen,  or 
otherwise  prepared.  If  such  fish  was  caught 
In  a  manner  which  the  Secretary  has  pro- 
scribed for  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  any 
marine  mammals  were  in  fact  taken  incident 
to  the  catching  of  the  fish. 

(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  marine  mammal 
or  marine  mammal  product  imported  inio 
the  United  States  before  the  effeclve  date  of 
this  title; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  marine  msimmals  or 
marine  mammal  products,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  which  subsection  (b)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion applies,  to  such  items  imported  Into  the 
United  States  before  the  date  on  which  the 
Secretary  publishes  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  his  proposed  rulemaking  with 
respect  to  the  designation  of  the  species  or 
stock  concerned  as  depleted  or  endangered; 
or 

(3)  in  the  case  of  marine  mammals  or  ma- 
rine mammal  products  to  which  subsection 
(c)(1)(B)  or  (C)(2l(B)  of  this  section  ap- 
plies, to  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  before  the  effective  date  of  the  for- 
eign law  making  the  taking  or  sale,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  such  marine  mammals  or 
marine  mammal  products  unlawful. 

(e)  This  Act  does  not  affect  any  marine 
mammal  or  marine  mammal  product  taken 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

REGULATIONS  ON  TAKING  OF  MARINE  MAMMALS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary,  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  scientific  evidence  available  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  taking  and  Importing  of 
animals  from  each  species  of  marine  mammal 
(Including  regulations  on  the  taking  and  im- 
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porting  of  individuals  within  population 
stocks*  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  insure  that  such  taking  will  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  policies 
set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  prescribing  such  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  full  ronsideration  to  all 
factors  which  may  affect  the  extent  to  which 
such  animals  may  be  taken  or  Imported, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  effect  of 
sucii  regulations  on — 

1 1 1  existing  and  future  levels  of  marine 
mammal  species  and  population  stocks: 

(2 1  existing  international  treaty  and 
agreement  obligations  of  the  United  States: 

i3i  the  marine  ecosystem  and  related  en- 
vironmental considerations; 

(4i  the  conservation,  development,  and 
utilization  of  fishery  resources;   and 

(5)  the  economic  and  technological  feasi- 
bility of  implementation. 

I  c  I  The  regiilations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section  for  any  species  or 
population  stock  of  marine  mammal  may 
Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  restrictions 
with  respect  to — 

( 1 1  the  number  of  animals  which  may  be 
taken  or  imported  in  any  calendar  year  pur- 
suant to  permits  Issued  under  section  104  of 
this  Act; 

(2(  the  age.  size,  or  sex  (or  any  combina- 
tion of  the  foregoing  I  of  animals  which  may 
be  taken  or  imported,  whether  or  not  a  quota 
prescribed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section applies  with  respect  to  su(?h  animals; 

i3)  the  season  or  other  period  of  time 
witliin  which  animals  may  be  taken  or  im- 
ported: 

(4)  the  manner  and  locations  in  which 
animals  may  be  taken  or  imported;  and 

(5)  fishing  techniques  which  have  been 
found  to  cause  undue  fatalities  to  any  species 
of  marine  mammal  in  a  fishery. 

id)  Regulations  prescribed  to  carry  out 
this  section  must  be  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing,  ex- 
cept that,  in  addition  to  any  other  require- 
ments Imposed  by  law  with  respect  to  agency 
rulemaking,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  and 
make  available  to  the  pubhc  either  bef(Te  or 
conctirrent  with  the  publication  of  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  his  intention  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  this  section — 

(1»  a  statement  of  the  estimated  existing 
levels  of  the  species  and  population  stocks 
of  the  marine  mammal  concerned; 

(2)  a  statement  of  the  expected  Impact  of 
the  proposed  regulations  on  the  optimum 
sustainable  population  of  such  species  or 
population  stock: 

(3 1  a  statement  describing  the  scientific 
evidence  before  the  Secretary  upon  which  he 
proposes  to  base  such  regulations:  and 

(4)  any  studies  made  by  or  for  the  Secre- 
tary or  any  recommendations  made  by  or  for 
the  Secretary  or  the  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission which  relate  to  the  establishment  of 
such  regulations. 

(e)  Within  six  months  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  and  every  twelve  months 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
public  through  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  to  the  Congress  on  the  current 
status  of  all  marine  mammal  species  and 
population  stocks  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  His  report  shall  describe  those 
actions  taken  and  those  measures  believed 
necessary,  including  where  appropriate,  the 
issuance  of  permits  pursuant  to  this  Act  to 
assure  the  well-being  of  such  marine  mam- 
mals. 

PERMrrs 

Sec.  104.  (a I  The  Secretary  may  issue  per- 
mits which  authorize  the  taking  or  Importa- 
tion of  any  marine  mammal. 

lb)  Any  permit  Issued  under  this  section 
shall— 

1 1 )  be  consistent  with  any  applicable  regu- 
lation established  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act,  and 


(2)  specify— 

(A)  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  which 
are  authorized  to  be  taken  or  Imported, 

(B)  the  location  and  manner  (which  man- 
ner must  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  humane)  in  which  they  may  be  taken,  or 
from  which  they  may  be  Imported. 

(C)  the  period  during  which  the  permit 
Is  valid,  and 

(D)  any  other  terms  or  conditions  which 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 

In  any  case  in  which  an  application  for  a 
permit  cites  as  a  reason  for  the  propo.sed 
taking  the  overpopulation  of  a  particular 
species  or  population  stock,  the  Secretary 
shall  first  consider  whether  or  not  It  would 
be  more  desirable  to  transplant  a  number  of 
animals  (but  not  to  exceed  the  number  re- 
quested for  taking  in  the  application)  of 
that  species  or  stork  to  a  location  not  then 
inhabited  by  such  species  or  stock  but  pre- 
viously Inhabited  by  such  species  or  stock. 

(c)  Any  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary 
which  authori7Ps  the  taking  or  Importation 
of  a  marine  niamntal  for  purposes  of  dis- 
play or  scientific  research  shall  specify,  in 
addition  to  the  conditions  required  by  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  methods  of 
capture,  supervision,  care,  and  transporta- 
tion which  must  be  observed  pursuant  to 
and  after  such  taking  or  Importation.  Any 
person  authorized  to  take  or  import  a  ma- 
rine mammal  for  purposes  of  scientific  re- 
search shall  furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  re- 
port on  all  activities  carried  out  by  him 
pursuant  to  that  authority. 

id)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
procedures  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section,  incUiding  the  form  and  manner  In 
which  application  for  permits  may  be  made. 

(2i  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register  of  each  application  made 
for  a  permit  under  this  section.  Such  notice 
shall  invite  the  submission  from  Interested 
parties,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  notice,  of  written  data  or  views,  with  re- 
spect to  the  taking  or  importation  proposed 
In  such  application. 

1 3)  The  applicant  for  any  permit  under 
this  section  must  demonstrate  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  taking  or  importation  of  any 
marine  mammal  under  such  permit  will  be 
coiislstent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  the  applicable  regulations  established 
viuder  section  103  of  this  Act. 

(4)  If  within  thirty  day^.  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  notice  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
application  for  a  permit  any  interested  party 
or  parties  request  a  hearing  in  connection 
therewith,  the  Secretary  shall,  within  sixty 
days  following  such  date  of  publication, 
afford  to  such  party  or  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  a  hearing. 

(5)  As  soon  as  practicable  (but  not  later 
than  thirty  days)  after  the  close  of  the  hear- 
ing or.  if  no  hearing  is  held,  after  the  last 
day  on  which  data,  or  views,  may  be  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  issue  a 
permit  containing  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  or  (B)  shall  deny 
Issuance  of  a  permit.  Notice  of  the  decision 
of  the  Secretary  to  issue  or  to  deny  any  per- 
mit under  this  paragraph  must  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  within  ten  days  after 
the  date  nf  issuance  or  denial. 

(6)  Any  applicant  for  a  permit,  or  any 
party  opposed  to  such  permit,  may  obtain 
judicial  review  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  any  permit  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  or  of  his  refusal  to  issue  such  a 
permit.  Such  review,  which  shall  be  pur- 
suant to  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  may  be  initiated  by  filing  a  petition 
for  review  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  wherein  the  applicant  for  a 
permit  resides,  or  has  his  principal  place  of 
business,  or  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within 


sixty  days  after  the   date  on   which   such 
permit  is  issued  or  denied. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  may  modify,  sus- 
pend, or  revoke  in  whole  or  part  any  permit 
Issued  by  him  under  this  section — 

(A)  In  order  to  make  any  such  permit 
consistent  with  any  change  made  after  the 
date  of  issuance  of  such  permit  with  respect 
to  any  applicable  regtilatlon  prescribed 
under  section  103  of  this  Act,  or 

(B)  In  any  case  In  which  a  violation  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  permit  is  fotmd. 

(2)  whenever  the  Secretary  shall  propose 
any  modification,  suspension,  or  revocation 
of  a  permit  under  this  subsection,  the  per- 
mittee shall  be  afforded  opportunity,  after 
due  notice,  for  a  hearing  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  proposed  modification, 
suspension,  or  revocation.  Such  proposed 
action  by  the  Secretary  shall  not  take  effect 
until  a  decision  is  issued  by  him  after  such 
hearing.  Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
after  such  a  hearing  Is  subject  to  Judicial 
review  on  the  same  basis  as  is  any  action 
taken  by  him  with  respect  to  a  permit 
application  under  paragraph  (5)  of  stib- 
section  (d)  of  this  section. 

(3)  Notice  of  the  modification,  suspension, 
or  revocation  of  any  permit  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary's decision. 

(f)  Any  permit  issued  under  this  section 
must  be  In  the  possession  of  the  person  to 
whom  It  Is  Issued  (or  an  agent  of  such  per- 
son) during — 

( 1 )  the  time  of  the  authorized  or  taking 
importation; 

I2i  the  period  of  any  transit  of  such  per- 
son or  agent  which  is  incident  to  such 
taking  or  importation;  and 

(3 )  any  other  time  while  any  marine  mam- 
mal taken  or  imported  under  such  permit 
is  in  the  possession  of  stich  person  or  agent. 
A  duplicate  copy  of  the  Issued  permit  must 
be  physically  attached  to  the  container, 
package,  enclostire,  or  other  means  of  con- 
tainment, in  which  the  marine  mammal  is 
placed  for  purposes  of  storage,  transit,  super- 
vision, or  care. 

(g)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  establish  and 
charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  permits  isstied 
under  this  section. 

(h)  Consistent  with  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act 
and  to  the  requirements  of  section  101  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  issue,  to  persons 
who  are  members  of  a  class  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  common  needs  requiring 
them  to  take  marine  mammals,  general  per- 
mits for  the  taking  of  such  marine  mam- 
mals, together  with  regulations  to  cover  the 
use  of  such  general  permits. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  title  or  of  any  permit  or 
regulation  issued  thereunder  may  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation.  No 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  unless  such  person 
is  given  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
with  respect  to  such  violation.  Each  unlaw- 
ful taking  or  Importation  shall  be  a  separate 
offense.  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  re- 
mitted or  mitigated  by  the  Secretary  for  good 
cause  shown.  Upon  any  failure  to  pay  a 
penalty  assessed  under  this  svibsection.  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  institute  a  civil  action  in  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  Is  found,  resides,  or  transacts 
business  to  collect  the  penalty  and  such 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
decide  any  such  action. 

(b)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  any  permit 
or  regulation  Issued  thereunder  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000  for 
each  such  violation,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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VESSEL    FINE,    CARGO    FORFEITDRE    AND    REWARDS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Any  vessel  or  other  convey- 
ance subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  that  is  employed  In  any  man- 
ner In  the  unlawful  taking  of  any  marine 
mammal  shall  have  its  entire  cargo  or  the 
monetary  value  thereof  subject  to  seizure 
and  forfeiture.  All  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  seizure,  Judicial  forfeiture,  and  con- 
demnation of  cargo  for  violation  o*ahe  cus- 
toms laws,  the  disposition  of  such  cargo,  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the 
remission  or  mitigation  of  any  such  for- 
feiture, shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  cargo 
of  any  vessel  or  other  conveyance  seized  in 
connection  with  the  unlawful  taking  of  a 
marine  mammal  Insofar  as  such  provisions 
of  law  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  that  Is  employed  in  any 
manner  in  the  unlawful  taking  of  any  ma- 
rine mammal  shall  be  liable  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $25,000.  Such  penalty 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  Federal  district 
court  in  the  district  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  vessel.  Clearance  of  a  vessel  against 
which  a,  penalty  has  been  assessed,  from  a 
port  of  the  United  States,  may  be  withheld 
until  such  penalty  is  paid,  or  until  a  bond 
or  otherwise  satisfactory  surety  Is  posted. 
Such  penalty  shall  constitute  a  maritime 
lien  on  such  vessel  which  may  be  recovered 
by  action  in  rem  In  the  federal  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  over 
the  vessel. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  fine  In- 
curred but  not  to  exceed  $2,500  to  any  per- 
son who  furnishes  information  which  leads 
to  a  conviction  for  a  violation  of  this  Act. 
Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  or  local  government  who 
furnishes  information  or  renders  service  In 
the  performance  of  his  official  duties  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec,  107,  (a I  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  The  Secretary  may 
utilize,  by  agreement,  the  personnel,  services, 
and  facilities  of  any  other  Federal  agency  for 
purposes  of  enforcing  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  designate  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  any  State  or  of  any 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  When  so  desig- 
nated, such  officers  and  employees  are  au- 
thorized to  function  as  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agents  for  these  purposes,  but  they  shall 
not  be  held  and  considered  as  employees  of 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  any  laws 
administered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  The  judges  of  the  United  States  district 
courts  and  the  United  States  magistrates 
may.  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation  showing 
probable  cause,  issue  such  warrants  or  other 
process,  including  warrants  or  other  process 
issued  in  admiralty  proceedings  In  United 
States  districts  courts,  as  may  be  required 
for  enforcement  of  this  title  and  any  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Any  person  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
to  enforce  this  title  may  execute  any  warrant 
or  process  Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  title.  Such  person  so  authorized  may, 
in  addition  to  any  other  authority  conferred 
by  law — 

(1 )  with  or  without  warrant  or  other  proc- 
ess, arrest  any  person  committing  in  his 
presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this  title  or 
the  regulations  Issued  thereunder; 

(2)  with  a  warrant  or  other  process,  or 
without  a  warrant  if  he  has  reasonabfe  cause 
to  believe  that  a  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
subject   to  the   Jurisdiction   of  the  United 


States  or  any  person  on  board  Is  In  violation 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder,  search  such  vessel 
or  conveyance  and  arrest  such  person; 

(3)  seize  the  cargo  of  any  vessel  or  other 
coiaveyance  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  used  or  employed  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  regulations 
Issued  hereunder  or  which  reasonably  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  used  or  employed;  and 

(4)  seize,  whenever  and  wherever  found, 
all  marine  mammals  and  marine  mammal 
products  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of  this 
title  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder  and 
shall  dispose  of  them  in  accordance  with 
regulations   prescribed  by   the  Secretary. 

(ei(l)  Whenever  any  cargo  or  marine 
mammal  or  marine  mammal  product  is 
seized  pursuau  to  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  expedite  any  proceedings  commenced 
under  section  105  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  Act. 
All  marine  mammals  or  marine  mammal 
products  or  other  cargo  so  seized  shall  be 
held  by  any  person  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary ijer.dinf;  disposition  of  such  proceed- 
ings. The  owner  or  consignee  of  any  such 
marine  mammal  or  marine  mammal  product 
or  other  cargo  so  seized  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  following  such  seizure,  be  noti- 
fied of  that  fact  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may.  with  respect  to 
any  proceeding  under  section  105  (a)  or  (bi 
of  this  Act.  In  lieu  of  holding  any  marine 
mammal  or  marine  mammal  product  or  other 
cargo,  permit  the  person  concerned  to  post 
or  other  surety  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
pending  th»  disposition  of  such  proceeding. 

(3)  (A)  Upon  the  assessment  of  a  penalty 
pursuant  to  section  105(a)  of  this  Act,  all 
marine  mammals  and  marine  mammal  pre  ;- 
ucts  or  other  cargo  seized  in  connection 
therewith  may  bt  proceeded  against  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  and  forfeited 
to  the  Secretary  for  disposition  by  him  in 
such  m.anner  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(B)  Upon  conviction  for  violation  of  sec- 
tion 105(bl  of  this  Act.  all  marine  mammals 
and  marine  mammal  products  seized  in  con- 
nection therewith  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
Secretary  f'^r  disposition  by  him  In  such 
manner  as  he  deems  appropriate.  Any  other 
propertv  or  item  so  seized  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

(4)  if  with  respect  to  any  marine  mammal 
or  marine  mammal  product  or  other  cargo 
s>  seized — 

(A)  a  civil  penalty  is  assessed  under  sec- 
tion 105(a)  of  this  Act  and  no  judicial  ac- 
tion is  commenced  to  obtain  the  forfeiture  of 
such  mammal  or  product  within  thirty  days 
after  such  assessment,  such  marine  mammal 
or  marine  mammal  product  or  other  cargo 
shall  be  Immediately  returned  to  the  owner 
or  the  consignee:  or 

(B)  no  conviction  results  from  an  alleged 
violation  of  section  105(b)  of  this  Act,  such 
marine  mammal  or  marine  mammal  product 
or  other  cargo  shall  immediately  be  returned 
to  the  owner  or  consignee  if  the  Secretary 
does  not,  within  thirty  days  after  the  final 
disposition  of  the  case  involving  such  alleged 
violation,  commence  proceedings  for  the  as- 
sessment of  a  civil  penalty  under  section 
105(a)  of  this  Act. 

INTERNATIONAL    PROGRAM 

Sec.  108.  la)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall — 

(1)  Immediately  Initiate  negotiations  for 
entering  into  of  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements  with  other  nations  for  the  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  all  marine  mam- 
mals covered  by  this  Act; 

(2)  immediately  initiate  negotiations  with 
all  foreign  governments  which  are  engaged 
in,  or  which  have  persons  or  companies  en- 
gaged In,  commercial  fishing  operations 
which  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  un- 


duly harmful  to  any  species  of  marine  mam- 
mal, for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  bilateral 
and  multilateral  treaties  with  such  countries 
to  protect  marine  mammals.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  prepare  a  draft  agenda  relat- 
ing to  this  matter  for  discussion  at  appro- 
priate  international   meetings  and   forums; 

(3)  encourage  such  other  agreements  to 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  Act  with  other 
nations  for  the  protection  of  specific  ocean 
and  land  regions  which  are  of  special  signifi- 
cance to  the  health  and  stability  of  marine 
mammals: 

(4)  initiate  the  amendment  of  any  exist- 
ing international  treaty  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  any  species  of  marlt-.e 
mammal  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party  In  order  to  make  sucli  treaty  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act; 

(5)  seek  the  conveiiing  of  an  International 
ministerial  meeting  on  marine  mammals  be- 
fore July  1,  1973,  for  the  purposes  of  |A1 
the  negotiation  of  a  binding  international 
convention  for  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  all  marine  mammals,  and  (B)  the 
implementation  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
section;  and 

(6)  provide  to  the  Congress  by  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  a  full  report  on  the  results 
of  his  efforts  under  this  section. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  consultation  with  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Commission  defined  in  section 
201  of  this  Act.  initiate  a  study  of  the  North 
Pacific  fur  seals  to  determine  whether  herds 
of  such  seals  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  are  presently  at  their  op- 
timum sustainable  population  and  what  pop- 
ulation trends  are  evident.  If  the  Secretary 
finds  that  such  herds  are  below  their  opti- 
mum sustainable  population  and  are  not 
trending  upward  toward  such  level,  or  have 
reached  their  optimum  sustainable  popula- 
tion but  are  commencing  a  downward  trend. 
and  believes  the  herds  to  be  in  danger  of 
depletion,  he  shall,  through  the  Secretary  of 
State,  immediately  initiate  negotiations  for 
the  modification  of  the  North  Pacific  Fur 
Seal  Convention,  signed  on  Febrtiary  9.  1957. 
as  extended,  to  reduce  or  halt  the  taking  cf 
seals  to  the  extent  required  to  assure  that 
such  herds  attain  and  remain  at  their  opti- 
mum sustainable  population.  Should  sv-ch 
modification  be  deemed  unnecessary  or  iieec- 
tlatlons  to  achieve  the  same  be  unsuccessful, 
the  Secretary  shall,  through  the  Secretary 
of  State,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  continue  the  existing  North  Pacific  Ftir 
Seal  Convention  beyond  its  present  termina- 
tion date  so  as  to  continue  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  North  Pacific  fur  seals  and  to 
prevent  a  retur:-,  to  pelagic  sealing. 

FEDERAL    COOPERATION    WTTH    STATES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  no  State  may  adopt  any  law  or 
regulation  relating  to  the  taking  of  marine 
mammals  within  its  jurisdiction  or  attempt 
to  enforce  any  State  law  or  regtilatlon  relat- 
ing to  such  taking-  Provided.  That  (1)  any 
Slate  may  adopt  or  enforce  any  law  or  regu- 
lation relating  to  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals if  such  law  or  regulation  is  consistent 
with  this  Act  or  any  rules  or  regulations  is- 
sued hereunder;  (2  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
prevent  a  State  or  local  governmeitt  official 
or  employee,  in  the  course  of  his  duties  ns 
such  an  official  or  employee,  from  taking  :t 
marine  mammal  in  a  humane  manner  wnen 
such  taking  is  (a)  for  the  protection  or 
welfare  of  such  mammal  or  for  the  pro'e"- 
tion  of  the  public  health  and  welfare;  a;.d 
(b)  does  not  involve  the  killing  of  such 
mammal,  and  (c)  Includes  steps  desicncd  to 
assure  the  return  of  such  mammal  to  its  na  - 
ural  habitat:  and  (3)  if,  upon  review,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  laws  and  re^:u- 
latlons  of  a  State  relating  to  a  species  cf 
marine    mammal    are    consistent    with    the 
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policies  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  then  relating  to  such 
marine  mammals  which  are  subject  to  such 
State's  jurisdiction  shall  not  apply  except  for 
this  section,  section  101,  section  110,  and 
section  lll(bM2)-(8):  Proiided  further, 
however.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  continue  to  monitor  and  re- 
view the  laws  and  programs  of  the  States 
which  have  assumed  responsibility  for 
marine  manunals  ui:der  this  Act.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  finds  that  a  State  is  not  in 
substantial  compliance  with  either  subsec- 
tions (a)  or  (c).  as  the  ca.se  may  be.  he  may 
resume  responsibilities  under  this  Act  for  the 
marine  mammals  within  such  State's  juris- 
dictions superceding  such  State  laws  to  the 
extent  which,  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  he  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  a\ithorli;ed  to  make 
grants  to  each  State  whose  laws  and  regula- 
tions relating  to  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  marine  mammals  which  primarily 
inhabit  waters  or  lands  within  the  bound- 
aries of  that  State  are  found  to  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this  Act. 
The  purpose  of  such  grants  shall  be  to  assist 
such  States  in  developing  and  implementing 
State  programs  for  the  protection  and  man- 
agement of  such  marine  mammals.  Such 
grants  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  a  particular  program's  develop- 
ment and  implementation.  To  be  eligible 
for  such  grants.  State  programs  shall  in- 
clude planning  and  such  specific  activities, 
including,  but  not  limited,  to  research,  cen- 
susing,  habitat  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment, or  law  enforcement  as  the  Secretary 
finds  contribute  to  the  purposes  and  policies 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  also,  as  a 
condition  of  any  such  grant,  provide  that 
State  agencies  report  at  regular  intervals 
on  the  status  of  species  and  populations 
which  are  the  subject  of  such  grants. 

(CI  The  Secretary  is  authorized  iiiid  direct- 
ed to  enter  into  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  appropriate  officials  of  any  State 
for  the  delegation  to  such  State  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  this  Act: 
Proiided.  That  any  such  arrangement  shall 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  insure  that  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  of  this  Act  will  be  car- 
ried out. 

MARINE    M.^MMAL    Rf.SEMlCH    GRANTS 

.Sec  110.  (a  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants,  or  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance in  such  other  form  a.s  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, to  any  Federal  or  .Slate  agency, 
public  or  private  institution,  or  other  person 
for  the  purpose  of  a.sslstlng  such  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  person  to  undenake  re.search  in 
subjects  which  are  relevant  to  the  protection 
;iiid  conservation  of  marine  mammals. 

I  b)  Any  grant  or  other  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  be  made  after  review  by  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission. 

(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  this  section 
t.ikes  effect  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  nvay  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section,  but  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  such  year  shall  not  exceed  $3,000,000, 
one-third  of  such  sum  to  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  two-thirds  of 
such  sum  to  be  made  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
.Atmospheric  Administration. 

IfJMMERC  tAL  rlSHERttS  GEAR  DEVELOPMENT  A.ND 
FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  111.  (aid)  The  Administrator  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmobpherlc  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoe- 
pherlc  Administration  Is  hereby  authorized 


and  directed  to  immediately  undertake  a  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  improved  fishing  meth- 
ods and  gear  so  as  to  reduce  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  the  incidental  tak- 
ing of  marine  mammals  in  connection  with 
commercial  fishing.  At  the  end  of  the  full 
twenty-four  calendar  month  period  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  said  Ad- 
ministrator shall  deliver  his  report  in  wTit- 
Ing  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sults of  such  research  and  development.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  the  same  amount  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Funds  appropriated  for  this  sec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(2)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  the  Marine  Mammal  Commission,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  i-ssue.  as  soon  as 
practicable,  such  regulations,  covering  the 
tweiily-four-month  period  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 101  la)  i2)  of  this  Act.  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary or  advisable,  to  reduce  to  the  lowest 
practicable  level  the  taking  of  marine  mam- 
mals incidental  to  commercial  fishing  opera- 
tions. Such  regulations  shall  be  adopted  pur- 
suant to  section  553  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  In  issuing  such  regulations,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  take  into  account  the  re- 
sults of  any  scientific  research  under  section 
lllia)(l)  and.  in  each  ca.se,  shall  provide 
a  reasonable  time  not  exceeding  four  months 
for  the  persons  affected  to  implement  such 
regulations. 

(3)  Additionally,  the  Administrator  and 
Secretary  of  State  are  directed  to  commence 
negotiations  within  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  in  order  to  effect 
essential  compliance  with  the  regulatory  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  so  as  to  reduce  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  the  incidental  tak- 
ing of  marine  mammals  by  vessels  involved 
in  the  tuna  fishery.  The  Administrator  and 
Secretary  of  State  are  further  directed  to  re- 
quest the  Director  of  Investigations  of  the 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commission 
to  make  recommendations  to  all  member  na- 
tions of  the  Commission  as  soon  as  Is  prac- 
ticable as  to  the  utilization  of  said  methods 
and  gear. 

.(4)  Furthermore,  after  timely  notice  and 
during  the  period  of  research  provided  in  this 
section,  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator are  hereby  empowered  to  board 
and  to  accompany  any  commercial  fishing 
vessel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  there  being  space  available, 
on  a  regular  fishing  trip  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  research  or  observing  opera- 
tions in  regard  to  the  development  of  im- 
proved fishing  methods  and  gear  as  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection.  Such  research 
and  observation  shall  be  carried  out  in  such 
manner  as  to  minimize  interference  with 
fishing  operations.  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  for  the  cost  of  quartering  and  main- 
taining such  agents.  No  master,  operator,  or 
owner  of  such  a  ves.sel  shall  impair  ot  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  research  or  ob- 
.servation  being  carried  out  by  agents  of  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(b)(1)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  au- 
thorized under  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  to  guarantee  loans  made  to 
private  borrowers  by  .jrlvate  lending  institu- 
tions for  the  cost  of  equipping,  altering, 
modifying,  or  Improving  commercial  fishing 
vessels  in  order  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ments Impased  by  this  Act  or  any  rules, 
regulations,  limitations,  or  permits  issued  by 
the  Administrator  thereunder  with  respect 
to  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  taking 
of  marine  mammals  incidental  to  com- 
mercial fishing. 

(2)  Any  loan  guarantees  made  under  the 
provisions  hereof  shall  be  on  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  criteria  as  the  Administra- 


tor determines,  subject,  however,  to  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions: 

(A)  Loans  shall  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of 
premium  charges  and  service  charges,  Jf  any) 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
reasonable,  taking  Into  account  the  range  of 
Interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  private  credit 
markets. 

(B|  Loans  shall  mature  in  not  more  than 
ten  years. 

( C )  The  Administrator  and  the  lender  may 
require  appropriate  security  or  other  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  repayment. 

(D)  No  commitment  to  guarantee  a  loan 
shall  be  made  by  the  Administrator  unless 
he  finds  at  or  prior  to  the  time  such  commit- 
ment is  made,  that  the  project  with  respect 
to  which  the  loan  is  e.xecuted  will  be  In  his 
opinion  (i)  economically  sound,  and  (li)  con- 
sistent with  the  efficient  and  wise  use  of  the 
fishery  resources. 

(E)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  fix 
a  premium  charge  for  the  guaranteeing  of 
loans  under  this  subsection.  Such  charge 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  1  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  average  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  outstanding.  Premium 
payments  shall  be  made  when  moneys  are 
first  advanced  under  the  loan  and  on  each 
anniversary  date  thereafter.  All  such  pre- 
mium charges  shall  be  computed  and  shall 
be  payable  to  the  Administrator  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(F)  The  Administrator  shall  charge  and 
collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  rea- 
sonable for  the  investigation  of  applications 
for  guarantees,  for  appraisal  of  properties 
for  which  a  loan  is  requested,  for  the  issu- 
ance of  commitments,  and  for  inspection  of 
properties  during  the  performance  of  any 
activities  described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
sub.section:  Provided.  That  such  charges 
shall  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  original  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  to  be  guaranteed.  Unless  otherwise 
agreed,  the  charge  for  such  services  shall  be 
paid  by  the  borrower. 

(G)  An  applicant  for  a  loan  guarantee 
relating  to  a  fishing  vessel  must  be  a  citizen 
or  national  of  the  United  States  as  defined 
in  section  742  of  title  16,  United  States  Code. 

(H)  The  Administrator  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  possess  the  ability,  ex- 
perience, resources,  and  other  qualifications 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  operate  and  main- 
tain the  fishing  vessel  for  which  he  is  apply- 
ing for  a  loan  and  that  the  lender  Is  respon- 
sible and  able  to  service  the  loan  properly, 

(3)  TTiere  Is  hereby  created  a  Loan  Guar- 
antee Fund  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  All  moneys  received  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  In  the  fund.  There  Is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Loan 
Guarantee  Fund  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

(4)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  guarantees  made  under  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  both  principal  and  Interest. 

(5)  The  Administrator  shall  upon  payment 
of  the  guarantee  to  the  lender  be  entitled 
to  take  on  assignment  from  the  lender  any 
collateral  or  security  given  by  the  borrower 
or  others  In  connection  with  the  loan. 

(6)  Any  amount  paid  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  a  loan  guarantee  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  paid  In  cash.  If  at 
any  lime  the  money  In  the  Loan  Guarantee 
Fund  authorized  herein  Is  not  sufficient  to 
pay  any  amount  the  Administrator  Is  re- 
quired to  pay  pursuant  to  a  loan  guarantee 
authorized  by  this  subsection,  the  Adminis- 
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trator  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  In 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or  other  ob- 
ligations shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  shall  be  not  more  than  the  higher  of 
(1)  2V2  per  centum  per  annum,  (2)  the  aver- 
age annual  Interest  rate  on  all  interest-bear- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  when 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  Issuance  by  the  Administrator  and  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  ,gjie-elghth  of  1  per 
centum.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
and  other  obligations  of  the  Administrator 
to  be  issued  hereunder  and  for  such  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchases  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States. 

(7)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  the  loans  guaranteed  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shaU 
not  exceed  $20,000,000. 

(8)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  administrative  expenses  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

REGULATIONS    AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  any  other  Federal  agency  to  the 
extent  that  such  agency  may  be  aflfected. 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(b)  Each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary,  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  mutually  agreeable. 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  on 
such  terms  as  he,  deems  appropriate  with 
any  Federal  or  State  agency,  public  or  pri- 
vate institution,  or  other  person. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  review  annually 
the  operation  of  each  program  in  which  the 
United  States  participates  Involving  the 
taking  of  marine  mammals  on  land.  If  at 
any  time  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such 
program  cannot  be  administered  on  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  or  In  which  the 
United  States  has  an  interest  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  policies  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  suspend  the  operation  of 
that  program  and  shall  forthwith  submit 
to  Congress  his  reasons  for  such  suspension, 
together  with  recommendations  for  such 
legislation  as  he  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  resolve  the  problem. 

application  to  other  treaties  and 
conventions;  repeal 
Sec  113.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  In  addition  to  and 
not  In  contravention  of  the  provisions  of 
any  existing  International  treaty,  convention, 
or  agreement,  or  any  statute  Implementing 
the  same  which  may  otherwise  apply  to  the 
taking  of  marine  mammals.  Upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  that  the  provisions  of  any 
International  treaty,  convention,  or  agree- 
ment, or  any  statute  Implementing  the  same 


has  been  made  applicable  to  persons  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title  in  order  to 
effect  essential  compliance  with  the  regula- 
tory provisions  of  this  Act  so  as  to  reduce 
to  the  lowest  practicable  level  the  taking  of 
marine  mammals  incidental  to  commercial 
fishing  operations,  section  105  of  this  Act 
may  not  apply  to  such  persons. 

(b)  The  proviso  to  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  repeal  certain  laws  providing  for  the 
protection  of  sea  lions  in  Alaska  waters", 
approved  June  16,  1934  (16  U.S.C.  659),  is 
repealed. 

authorizations 
Sec.  114.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  the  four 
next  following  fiscal  years  to  enable  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  such 
functions  and  responsibilities  as  it  may  have 
been  given  under  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  not  to  exceed 
$525,000  for  each  of  the  next  four  fiscal 
years  thereafter  to  enable  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  carry  out  such  functions  and 
responsibilities  as  it  may  have  been  given 
under  this  title. 

TITLE  II— MARINE  MAMMAL  COM^^SSION 
establishment  of  commission 
Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Marine  Mammal  Commission  (hereafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Commis- 
sion"). 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  President  shall  make  his 
selection  from  a  list,  submitted  to  him  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  and  the 
heads  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  in- 
dividuals knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of 
marine  ecology  and  resource  management, 
and  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  profit  from 
the  taking  of  marine  mammals.  No  member 
of  the  Commission  may,  during  his  period  of 
service  on  the  Commission,  hold  any  other 
position  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  except  as  a  retired  officer  or 
retired  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States. 

(2)  The  term  of  office  for  each  member 
shall  be  five  years:  except  that  of  the  mem- 
bers Initially  appointed  to  the  Commission, 
the  term  of  one  member  shall  be  for  one  year, 
the  term  of  one  member  shall  be  for  two 
years,  the  term  of  one  member  shall  be  for 
three  years,  the  term  of  one  member  shall  be 
for  four  years,  and  the  term  of  one  member 
shall  be  for  five  years.  No  member  is  eligible 
for  reappointment:  except  that  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  (A)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  svich  term,  and 
(B)  Is  eligible  for  reappointment  for  one 
full  term.  A  member  may  sen-e  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  until  his  successor  has 
taken  office. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 
"Chairman")    from  among   Its  members. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  each 
be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  each  day  such  mem- 
ber is  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  \i\  the  Commission.  Each  mem- 
ber shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  Government 
service  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 


tive Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  (with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service)  by  the  Chairman  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Director  shall  have  such  duties  as 
the  Chairman  may  assign. 

DtrriES  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec.   202.    I  a)    The   Commission   shall — 

( 1 )  undertake  a  review  and  study  of  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
existing  laws  and  international  conventions 
relating  to  marine  mammals,  includine.  b-.it 
not  limited  to,  the  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Regulation  of  Whalinp.  the 
Whaling  Convention  Act  of  1&49.  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Conservation 
of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals,  and  the  Ftir  Seal 
Act  of  1966: 

(2)  conduct  a  continuing  re;  lew  of  the 
condition  of  the  stocks  of  marine  mammals. 
of  methods  for  their  protection  and  con- 
servation, of  humane  means  of  taking  ma- 
rine mammals,  of  research  programs  con- 
ducted or  proposed  to  be  conducted  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  and  of  all  applica- 
tions made  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this 
Act  for  permits  for  scientific  research; 

(3)  review^  studies  made  or  in  progress 
and  recommend  to  be  undertaken  such  other 
studies  as  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable  in 
connection  with  its  assigned  duties  as  to 
the  protection  and  conservation  of  marine 
mammals: 

(4)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
other  Federal  officials  such  steps  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  protection  and 
conservation   of   marine   mammals: 

(5)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  St.'.te 
appropriate  policies  regarding  exisilne-  Inter- 
national arrangements  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  marine  mammals,  and 
suggest  appropriate  International  arrancre- 
ments  for  the  protection  and  conservation 
of  marine  mammals: 

(6)  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  stich  revisions  of  the  Endangered 
Species  List,  authorized  by  the  Endangered 
Species  Conservation  Act  of  1969.  as  may  be 
appropriate  with  regard  to  marine  mammals; 
and 

(7)  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  other 
appropriate  Federal  officials,  and  Congress 
such  additional  measures  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  further  the  policies  of 
this  Act.  Including  provisioiis  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Indians.  Eskimos,  and  Aleuts 
whose  livelihood  may  be  adversely  affected  by 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  at  such  intervals  as  it  or  he  may 
deem  desirable,  and  shall  furnish  its  reports 
and  recommendations  to  him.  before  puolica- 
tion.  for  his  comment. 

(c)  The  reports  and  recommendations 
which  the  Commission  makes  shall  be  matter* 
of  public  record  and  shall  be  available  to  the 
public  at  all  reasona'ole  times.  All  other  activ- 
ities of  the  Cotmnlssion  shall  be  matters  of 
public  record  and  available  to  the  public  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  552 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(d)  Any  reconunendations  made  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Secretary  and  other  Fed- 
eral officials  shall  be  responded  to  by  those 
Indlvlddals  within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  receipt  thereof.  Any  recommenda- 
tions which  are  not  followed  or  adopted  shall 
be  referred  to  the  Commission  together  with 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  reasons  why 
those  recommendations  were  not  followed  or 
adopted. 

committee  or  scientific  advisers  on  m.arinc 

MAMMALS 

Sec.  203.  I  a)  The  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish, within  ninety  days  after  its  establish- 
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ment.  a  Committee  of  ScienUHc  Advisers  on 
Marine  Mammals  (here&fter  referred  to  In 
this  title  as  the  ••Committee").  Such  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  nine  scientists  Icnowl- 
edgeable  in  aspects  of  the  marine  sciences 
aiul  the  commercial  fishing  industry  with 
pa^tlcul^r  emphasis  on  marine  ecology  and 
marine  mainmal  affairs  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  after  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

(b)  Except  for  United  States  Govern- 
ment employees,  members  of  the  Committee 
shall  each  be  compensated  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  dailv  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  each  day 
such  member  Is  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Committee. 
Each  member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 
(C)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with  the 
Committee  on  all  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions which  It  may  propose  to  make  or  has 
made,  on  research  programs  conducted  or 
proposed  to  be  conducted  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act.  and  on  all  applications  made 
pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  Act  for  per- 
mits for  scientific  research.  Any  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  or  any  of  its 
members  vkhlch  are  not  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  appropriate  Federal  agency  and 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  Commis- 
sion's reasons  for  not  accepting  such  recom- 
mendations. 

COMMISSION    REPORTS 

Sec.  204.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  to 
Congress,  by  January  31  of  each  year,  a 
report  which  shall  include — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Commission  during 
the  immediately  preceding  year;   and 

(2)  aU  the  findings  and  recommendations 
made  by  and  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  202  of  this  Act,  together  with  the 
responses  made  to  these  recommendations. 

COORDINATION    WfTH    OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Sec  205.  The  Commission  shall  have  access 
to  all  studies  and  data  compUed  by  Federal 
agencies  regarding  marine  mammals.  With 
the  consent  of  the  appropriate  Secretary  or 
Agency  head,  the  Commission  may  also 
utilize  the  facilities  or  services  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  and  shall  take  every  feasible 
step  to  avoid  duplication  of  research  and  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ADMINliSTRATION  OF  COMMISSION 

Sec  206.  The  Commission,  in  carrying  out 
its   responsibilities   under   this   title,   may— 

(1)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel: 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space: 

( 3 )  enter  into  such  contracts  or  agreements 
with  other  organizations,  both  public  and 
private: 

(4)  procure  the  service  of  such  experts  or 
consultants  or  an  organization  thereof  as 
is  authorized  under  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code  (but  at  rates  for  Indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem) :  and 

(5)  Incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers. 

as  are  consistent  with  and  reasonably  re- 
quired to  perform  Us  functions  under  this 
title.  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  biidgetlng.  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement )  ahaU  be  provided  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  General  Services  Administration, 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  in  advance. 


or  by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the 
Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec  207.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this  title 
is  enacted  and  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years 
thereafter  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  title,  but  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  any  such  year  shall  not  exceed 
S500.000. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  208.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  to 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  following  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. 


Mr.  Weicker  conferees  on  the  part  of 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2871  be  in- 
definitely postponed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the  engross- 
ing of  the  bill,  to  correct  any  technical 
or  clerical  changes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  discharged 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order,  so  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  can  be  heard,  and  his  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  10420. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
H.R.  10420. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bin  (H.R.  10420)  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals: to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission: and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  10420. 

MrTHOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  be  stricken  and  that  the 
language  of  S.  2871,  as  amended  and 
passed,  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  I  H.R.  10420  >  was  read  the 
thiid  tim^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  b^n  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  (HJl.  10420)  was  passed. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mi-.  Roth)  appointed 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Cook,  and 


GRANTS  FOR  COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE  CONTROL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3442. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth  )  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  3442)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  grants  for  communicable  dis- 
ease control  and  vaccination  assistance 
and  for  other  purposes  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  347b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"GRANTS  FOR  VACCINATION  PROGRAMS  AND  OTHER 
COMM'.'NICABLE  DISEASE  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

•Sec  317.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  States  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  health  authority,  to  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States  to  assist  in  meeting  the  costs 
of  communicable  disease  control  programs. 
In  making  a  grant  under  this  section  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  consideration  to  the  relative 
extent,  in  the  area  served  by  the  applicant, 
of  the  problems  which  relate  to  one  or  more 
of  the  communicable  diseases  referred  to  in 
subsection  (h)(1)  and  to  the  level  of  per- 
formance of  the  applicant  in  preventing  and 
controlling  such  diseases. 

••(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Sec- 
retary. Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
such  application  shall  be  In  such  form,  sub- 
mitted in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

••(2)  An  application  for  a  grant  for  a  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  June  30,  1973,  shall — 

"(A)  set  forth  with  particularity  the  ob- 
jectives (and  their  priorities,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  of  the  applicant  for 
each  of  the  programs  he  proposes  to  conduct 
with  assistance  from  a  grant  under  this 
section; 

"(B)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that,  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
a  grant  under  this  section  is  applied  for,  the 
applicant  will — 

"(1)  conduct  such  programs  as  may  be 
necessary  to  develop  an  awareness  In  those 
persons  in  the  area  served  by  the  applicant 
who  are  most  susceptible  to  the  diseases  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (h)  (1)  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  immunization  against  such  diseases, 
to  encourage  such  persons  to  seek  appropriate 
immunization,  and  to  facilitate  access  by 
such  persons  to  immunization  services;  and 
'•(11)  where  appropriate,  conduct  such  pro- 
grams as  may  be  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  in  per- 
sons in  the  area  served  by  the  applicant.  In- 
cluding persons  who  have  venereal  diseases 
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but  who  do  not  have  the  symptoms  of  such 
diseases;  and 

"(C)  provide  for  the  reporting  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  such  information  as  he  may  require 
concerning  (1)  the  problems,  in  the  area 
served  by  the  applicant,  which  relate  to  any 
communicable  disease  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (h)(1),  and  (ii)  the  communicable 
disease  control  programs  of  the  applicant. 

••(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  have  a  communi- 
cable disease  control  program  which  would 
require  any  person,  who  objects  to  any  treat- 
ment provided  under  such  a;  program,  to  be 
treated  or  to  have  any  child  or  ward  of  his 
treated  under  such  a  program. 

"(c)  (1)  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
section  may  be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
underpayments  or  overpayments,  and  in  such 
installments  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

'•(2)  The  SecreiAry,  at  the  request  of  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  section,  may 
reduce  such  grant  by  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  supplies  (including  vaccines  and  other 
preventive  agents)  or  equipment  furnished 
to  such  recipient  and  by  the  amount  of  the 
pay,  allowances,  travel  expenses,  and  any 
other  costs  In  connection  with  the  detaU  of 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  to 
the  recipient  when  the  furnishing  of  such 
supplies  or  equipment  or  the  detail  of  such 
an  officer  or  employee  is  for  the  convenience 
of  and  at  the  request  of  such  recipient  and 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  program 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  under  this 
section  is  made.  The  amount  by  which  any 
such  grant  is  so  reduced  shall  be  available 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  costs 
Incurred  in  furnishing  the  supplies  or  equip- 
ment, or  in  detailing  the  personnel,  on  which 
the  reduction  of  such  grant  Is  based. 

'•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  plan 
under  which  personnel,  equipment,  medical 
supplies,  and  other  resources  of  the  Service 
and  other  agencies  under  his  jurisdiction  may 
be  effectively  utilized  to  meet  epidemics  of, 
or  other  health  emergencies  involving,  any 
disease  referred  to  in  subsection  (h)(1). 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  costs 
incurred  in  utilizing  such  resources  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  plan. 

"(el(l)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  disease 
control  programs  relating  to  venereal  dis- 
eases. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  disease 
control  programs  relating  to  tuberculosis. 

'•(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  disease 
control  program  for  measles. 

••(4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  disease 
control  programs  other  than  communicable 
disease  control  programs  for  which  appropri- 
ations are  authorized  by  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3). 
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•'(5)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  any  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  of 
this  subsection  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
for  grants  for  such  fiscal  year  under  pro- 
grams for  which  appropriations  are  author- 
ized under  any  one  or  more  of  the  other 
paragraphs  of  this  subsection  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  use  will  better  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  limit  or 
otherwise  restrict  the  use  of  funds  which  are 
granted  to  a  State  or  to  a  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  under  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  other  Federal  law  and  which  are 
available  for  the  conduct  of  communicable 
disease  control  programs  from  being  used  in 
connection  with  programs  assisted  through 
grants  under  this  section. 

••(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress  on 
January  1  of  each  year  a  report  (1)  on  the 
extent  of  the  problems  presented  by  the 
diseases   referred   to   in   subsection    (h)(1), 

(2)  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities,  as- 
sisted under  grants  under  this  section,  In 
preventing  and  controlling  such  diseases,  and 

(3)  setting  forth  a  plan  for  the  coming  year 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  such 
diseases. 

"(h)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'communicable  disease  con- 
trol program*  means  a  program  which  is  de- 
signed and  conducted  so  as  to  contribute  to 
national  protection  against  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  rubella,  measles,  Rh  dis- 
ease, poliomyelitis,  diphtheria,  tetanus, 
whooping  cough,  or  other  communicable  dis- 
eases which  are  transmitted  from  State  to 
State,  are  amenable  to  reduction,  and  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  of  national 
significance.  Such  term  Includes  vaccination 
programs,  laboratory  services,  and  studies  to 
determine  the  communicable  disease  con- 
trol needs  of  States  and  political  subdivisions 
of  States  and  the  means  of  best  meeting  such 
needs. 

"(2)  The  term  'State"  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  o  fthls  Act  shall  apply  to  grants  made 
under  section  317  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  after  June  30,  1972,  except  that  sub- 
section (d)  of  such  section  as  amended  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  revise  the  program  of 
assistance  under  that  Act  for  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  communicable 
diseases." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  on  S.  3442,  and  ask  for 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eagle- 
TON,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Taft  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL, 
LUNG.  AND  BLOOD  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3323. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  3323)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  au- 
thority of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  in  order  to  advance  the  na- 
tional attack  against  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  the  limgs,  and 
blood,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Act  of  1972^. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels 
collectively  cause  more  than  half  of  all  the 
deaths  each  year  In  the  United  States  and 
the  combined  effect  of  the  (disabilities  and 
deaths  from  such  diseases  is  having  a  major 
social  and  economic  impact  on  the  Nation; 

(2)  elimination  of  heart  and  blood  vessel 
diseases  as  significant  causes  of  disability 
and  death  could  increase  the  average  Ameri- 
can's life  expectancy  by  about  eleven  years 
and  could  provide  for  annual  savings  to  the 
economy  in  lost  wages,  productivity,  and 
costs  of  medical  care  of  more  than  $30,000.- 
000.000  per  year; 

(3)  chronic  lung  disesises  have  been  [gain- 
ing steadily  in  recent  years  as  Important 
causes  of  disability  and  death,  with  emphy- 
sema alone  being  the  fastest  rising  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States; 

(4)  chronic  respiratory  diseases  affect  an 
estimated  ten  million  Americans,  emphysema 
an  estimated  one  million,  chronic  bronchitis 
an  estimated  four  million,  and  asthma  an 
estimated  five  million: 

(5)  thrombosis  (the  formation  of  blood 
clots  in  the  vessels)  may  cause,  directly  or 
In  combination  with  other  problems,  many 
deaths  and  disabilities  from  heart  disease 
and  stroke  which  can  now  be  prevented; 

(6)  blood  and  blood  products  are  essential 
human  resources  whose  value  in  saving  life 
and  promoting  health  cannot  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  dollars;  and 

(7)  the  greatest  potential  for  advance- 
ment against  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases  lies  in  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute,  but  advancement  against 
such  diseases  depends  not  only  on  the  re- 
search programs  of  that  Institute  but  also 
on  the  research  programs  of  other  research 
Institutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  in  order  to  advance  the  na- 
tional attack  upon  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases. 

HEART,    BLOOD    VESSEL,    LUNG.    AMD    BLOOD 
DISEASE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  ( 1 )  by  redes- 
ignating section  413  as  section  419A,  (2)  by 
redesignating  section  414  as  section  418,  and 
(3)  by  adding  after  section  412  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

'•national    HE.\RT.    BLOOD    VESSEL.    LUNG,    AND 
BLOOD    DISEASE    PROGRAM 

'•Sec  413.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  shall 
develop  a  plan  for  a  National  Heart.  Blood 
Vessel,  Lung,  and  Blood  Disease  Program 
(hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'Program')  to  expand,  intensify,  and  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  Institute  respect- 
ing heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  dis- 
eases (including  its  activities  under  section 
412)  and  shall  carry  out  the  Program  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  such  plan.  The  Program  shall 
be  coordinated  with  the  other  research  in- 
stitutes of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  responsibilities 
respecting  such  diseases  and  shall  provide 
for— 

"(1)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  and 
aspects  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases,  including  Investigations  into 
the  social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutri- 
tional, biological,  and  genetic  determinants 
and  Influences  Involved  in  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  such  diseases; 

"(2)  studies  and  research  into  the  basic 
biological  processes  and  mechanisms  in- 
volved in  the  underlying  normal  and  ab- 
normal heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
phenomena: 

"(3)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
ftnd  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices (including  computers)  used  In.  and 
approaches  to,  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases  and  the  rehabilitation  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  such  diseases; 

"(4)  establishment  ^f  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing  and  evaluation,  and  demon- 
stration of  preventive,  diagnostic,  thera- 
peutic, and  rehabilitative  approaches  to 
such  diseases; 

"(6)  studies  and  research  Into  blood  dis- 
eases and  blood,  and  Into  the  use  of  blood 
for  clinical  purposes  and  all  aspects  of  the 
management  of  Its  resources  in  this  coun- 
try. Including  the  collection,  preservation, 
fractionalizatlon,  and  distribution  of  it  and 
Its  products; 

"(6)  the  education  and  training  of  scien- 
tists and  clinicians  In  fields  and  specialties 
(Including  computer  sciences)  requisite  to 
the  conduct  of  programs  respecting  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases; 

"(7)  public  and  professional  education 
relating  to  all  aspects  of  such  diseases  and 
the  use  of  blood  and  blood  products  and  the 
management  of  blood  resources; 

"(8)  establishment  of  programs  for  study 
and  research  Into  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases  of  children  (including 
cystic  fibrosis,  hyaline  membrane,  and  hemo- 
lytic and  hemophilic  diseases)  and  for  the 
development  and  demonstration  of  diag- 
nostic, treatment,  and  preventive  approaches 
to  these  diseases;  and 

"(9)  the  establishment  of  programs  for 
study,  research,  and  evaluation  of  emergency 
medical  services  for  people  in  critical  con- 
dition In  connection  with  heart,  blood  ves- 
sel, lung,  or  blood  diseases. 
The  Program  shall  give  special  emphasis  to 
the  continued  development  in  the  Institute 
of  programs  relating  to  atherosclerosis,  hy- 
pertension, thrombosis,  and  congenital  ab- 
normalities of  the  blood  vessels  as  causes  of 
stroke,  and  to  effective  coordination  of  such 
programs  with  related  stroke  programs  In 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Stroke. 

"(b)  (1)  The  plan  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  (A)  be  developed 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  (B)  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  and  (C)  set 
out  the  Institute's  staff  requirements  to 
carry  out  the  Program  and  recommendations 
for  appropriations  for  the  Program. 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year,  prepare  in  consultation  with 
the  Council  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
activities,  progress,  and  accomplishments 
under  the  Program  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  and  a  plan  for  the  Program 
during  the  next  five  years. 

'•(c)  In  carrying  out  the  Program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  under  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 


stitutes of  Health  and  after  consultation 
with  the  Council  and  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act,  may — 

"(1)  If  authorized  by  the  Council,  obtain 
(in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  in  such  section  on  the  number 
of  days  or  the  period  of  such  service)  the 
services  of  not  more  than  fifty  experts  or 
consultants  who  have  scientific  or  profes- 
sional qualifications; 

•'(2)  acquire,  construct.  Improve,  repair, 
operate,  and  maintain  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  disease  laboratories  and  re- 
search and  other  necessary  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  related  accommodations  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  such  other  real  or 
personal  property  (Including  patents)  as  the 
Director  deems  necessary;  and  acquire,  with- 
out regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40 
U.S.C.  34),  by  lease  or  otherwise  through  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  buildings 
or  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  communities  located  adjacent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute  for  a  fterlod  not  to  exceed  ten 
years;  and 

"(3)  enter  into  such  contracts,  leases, 
cooperative  agreements,  or  other  transac- 
tions, without  regard  to  sections  3648  and 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (31  U.S.C.  529,  41  U.S.C.  5),  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
firm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
Institution. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  a  program  to  provide  the  public  and 
the  health  professions  with  health  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  cardiovascular  and  pul- 
monary diseases.  In  the  conduct  of  such 
program,  special  emphasis  shall  be  placed 
upon  dlsseinlnatlon  of  Information  regarding 
diet,  exercise,  stress,  hypertension,  cigarette 
smoking,  weight  control,  and  other  factors 
affecting  the  prevention  of  arteriosclerosis 
and  other  cardiovascular  diseases  and  of  pul- 
monary diseases. 

"HEART.    BLOOD    VESSEL,     LUNG,    AND    BLOOD 
DISEASE  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  414.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, under  policies  established  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Council,  shall 
establish  programs  as  necessary  for  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  health  agencies. 
State,  local,  and  regional  public  health 
agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  health  agen- 
cies in  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases,  appropriately  emphasizing  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  such 
diseases  of  children. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $30.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975. 

"NATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 
CENTERS  FOR  HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL,  LUNG, 
AND    BLOOD    DISEASES 

"Sec.  415.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  provide  for  the  development  of— 

"  ( 1 )  fifteen  new  centers  for  basic  and  clin- 
ical research  into,  training  in.  and  demon- 
stration of.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention, 
and  treatment  methods  for  heart,  blood  ves- 
sel, and  blood  diseases;  and 

"(2)  fifteen  new  centers  for  basic  and 
clinical  research  into,  training  in.  and  dem- 
onstration of,  advanced  diagnostic,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  methods  for  chronic 
lung  diseases  (including  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, asthma,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  other  lung 
diseases  of  children ) . 

Centers  developed  under  this  subsection  may 
be  supported  under  subsection  (b)  or  under 
any  other  applicable  provision  of  law.  The 


research,  training,  and  demonstration  activ- 
ities carried  out  through  any  such  center 
may  relate  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  diseases 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  under 
policies  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council,  may  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  Institutions  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establish- 
ing, or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic 
operating  support  for,  existing  or  new  centers 
(including  centers  established  under  sub- 
section (a) )  for  basic  or  clinical  research 
Into,  training  In,  and  demonstration  of,  ad- 
vanced diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment methods  for  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
or  blood  diseases.  Poinds  paid  to  centers  un- 
der cooperative  agreements  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  used  for — 

"  ( 1 )  construction,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 405, 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research, 

"(3)  training,  including  training  for  al- 
lied health  professions  personnel,  and 

"(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
The  aggregate  of  payments  (other  than  pay- 
ments for  construction)  made  tq  any  center 
under  such  an  agreement  may  not  exceed 
$5,000,000  in  any  year.  Support  of  a  center 
under  this  subsection  may  be  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  and  may  be  extended 
by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for  addi- 
tional periods  of  not  more  than  five  years 
each,  after  review  of  the  operations  of  such 
center  by  an  appropriate  scientific  review 
group  established  by  the  Director.  As  used 
in  this  section,  the  term  'construction'  does 
not  include  the  acquisition  of  land. 

"INTERAGENCT  TECHNICAL  COMMITTEK 

"Sec  416.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  Interagency  Technical  Committee  on 
Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Diseases 
and  Blood  Resources  which  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all 
Federal  health  programs  and  activities  relat- 
ing to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  dis- 
eases and  to  blood  resources  to  assure  the 
adequacy  and  technical  soundness  of  such 
programs  and  activities  and  to  provide  for  the 
full  communication  and  change  of  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  maintain  adequate  coordi- 
nation of  such  programs  and  activities. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  shall  Include  representation  from 
all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  whose 
programs  Involve  health  functions  or  respon- 
sibilities as  determined  by  the  Secretary'. 

"NATIONAL  HEART  AND  LUNG  ADVISORT  COUNCII. 

"Sec.  417.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Institute  a  National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory 
Council  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers as  follows : 

"(1)  The  Secretary  and  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  (or 
their  designees)  and  a  medical  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

"(2)  Eighteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Nine  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  se- 
lected from  among  the  leading  medical  or 
scientific  authorities  who  are  skilled  in  the 
science  relating  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  blood 
vessels,  lungs,  and  blood;  two  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  selected  from  per- 
sons enrolled  in  residency  programs  provid- 
ing training  in  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  or 
blood  diseases;  and  seven  of  the  appointed 
members  shall  be  selected  from  members  of 
tlie  general  public  who  are  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  fundamental  or  medical  sciences  or 
in  public  affairs. 

"(b)(1)    Each   appointed  member  of  the 
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council  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that — 

"(A)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurlng  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term;  and 

'•(B)  of  the  members  first  appointed  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  five  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  four  years,  five  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  five 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  appointment. 

Appointed  members  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  office. 

"(2)  A  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not  af- 
fect its  activities,  and  eleven  members  of 
the  CouncU  shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

"(3)  The  Council  shall  supersede  the  ex- 
isting National  Advisory  Heart  CouncU  ap- 
pointed under  section  217,  and  the  appointed 
^  members  of  the  National  Advisory  Heart 
Council  serving  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  shall  serve  as  additional  members 
of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory 
Council  for  the  duration  of  their  terms  then 
existing,  or  for  such  shorter  time  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
m  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
CouncU  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  In 
effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, Including  traveltlme;  and  all  members, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence.  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenses  are  authorized  by  section  5703,  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  (or  his  designee)  shall 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  CouncU. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
(1)  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Council,  and  (2)  make  avaUable  to  the 
Council  such  staff,  Information,  and  other 
assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

"(e)  The  CouncU  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than 
four  times  a  year." 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PART  B 
OF  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
ACT 

Sec.  4.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIA'nONS 

"Sec  419B.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part  (other  than  section  414) ,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $350,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
$400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  $450,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. " 

AUTHORITT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
HEART  AND  LUNG  INSTITUTE  TO  APPROVE 
GRANTS 

Sec  5.  Section  419A  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  section 
3  of  this  Act)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "grants-in-aid"  In 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•'except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) ,  grants- 
in-aid";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Under  procedures  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 


the  Director  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  may  approve  grants  under  this  Act 
for  research  and  training  In  heart,  blood  ves- 
sel, lung,  and  blood  diseases — 

"(1)  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
after  appropriate  review  for  scientific  merit 
but  without  review  and  recommendation  by 
the  Council,  and 

"(2)  m  amounts  exceeding  $35,000  after 
appropriate  review  for  scientific  merit  and 
recommendation  for  approval  by  the 
Council." 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  B  OF  TTTLE 
rV    OF   THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 

SEC.  6.  (a)  Section  411  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  strUclng  out  "Na- 
tional Heart  Institute"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute". 

(b)  Section  412  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "heart"  each  place  it 
occurs  (except  In  the  heading)  and  Inserting 
In  Ifeu  thereof  "heart,  blood,  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General'  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "National  Advisory 
Heart  Council"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  CouncU"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
(c),  (d),  (e).  (f),and  (g)  as  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3),  (4),  (5).  (6),  and  (7),  respectively; 
and 

(5)  by  amending  the  section  headmg  to 

read  as  follows: 

"RESEARCH    AND   TRAINING    IN    DISEASES    OF    ■THE 
HEART,   BLOOD   VESSELS,  LUNG,   AND   BLOOD". 

(c)  Section  418  of  such  Act  (as  so 
redesignated  by  section  3  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec  418."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)(1)  The  Council  shall  advise  and 
assist  the  Director  of  the  Institute  with 
respect  to  the  Program  established  under 
section  413.  The  CouncU  may  hold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  as  the  Council 
deems  advisable  to  Investigate  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Program. 

"(2)  The  CouncU  shaU  submit  a  report 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year  on  the  progress  of  the  Program  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  its  objectives." 

(2)  by    strUting    out    "Surgeon    General 
each  place  It  occurs  (except  paragraph  (f)) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "heart"  each  place  it 
occurs  and  Uiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood"; 

(4)  by  strUcing  out  "Surgeon  General"  in 
paragraph  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute";  and 

(5)  bv  redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b). 
(c)  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  paragraphs  (1). 
(2),  (3).  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  respectively. 

(d)  Section  419A  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated by  section  3  of  thU  Act)  is 
amended — 

(1)  m  subsection  (a),  by  (A)  striking  out 
"Surgeon  General"  and  inserting  Ui  lieu 
thereof  "Secretar>''.  and  (B)  striking  out 
"heart"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "heart 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  (A)  striking  out 
"The  Surgeon  General  shall  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  acceptance  of  conditional  gifts, 
pursuant  to  section  501,"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  501,  accept  conditional 
gifts',  and  (B)  striking  out  "heart"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood". 

(e)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"P.\RT  B — National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institutb". 
conforming  amendments  to   other  provi- 
sions of  the  public  he.alth  service  act 
Sec   7.    (a)    Section   23  7   of   such   Act    is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  National  Advisory 
Heart  CouncU."  each  place  it  occurs  in  sub- 
section (a) ; 

(2)  by  striicing  out  "heart  diseases,"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  by  striking  out  "heart." 
in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Sections  301(d)  and  301(1)  of  such 
Act  ar3  each  amended  by  strUclng  out  "Na- 
tional Advisory  Heart  Council"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "National  Heart  and 
Lung  Advisory  CouncU". 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  a  review 
of  all  administrative  processes  under  which 
the  National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Disease  Program,  established  under 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  wlU  operate,  including  the  processes 
of  advisory  council-  and  peer  group  reviews, 
in  order  to  assure  the  most  expeditious  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  the  Pro- 
gram. Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  findings  of 
such  review  and  the  actions  taken  to  facili- 
tate the  conduct  of  the  Program,  together 
with  recommendations  for  any  needed  legis- 
lative changes. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  9.  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on  such 
prior  date  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  as  the  President  shall  prescribe 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  on  S.  3323,  and  ask 
for  a  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  (Mr.  Roth)  appointed 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Dominick. 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Beall.  and  Mr.  Taft 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MARITIME    PROGRAMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoTH>.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  13324,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  13324)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  mart- 
time  programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"modem",  strike  out  "breakbulk"  and  in- 
sert "or  reconstructed";  on  page  2,  line 
11.  after  "New  York",  strike  out  "$7,670.- 
000"  and  insert  "$7,854,000":  after  line 
14,  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 
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Sec.  2.  Section  905(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  inserting  after  the  words  "except 
that"  the  words  "In  the  context  of  section 
607  of  this  Act  concerning  capital  construc- 
tion funds  and". 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  words  "to  the  ex- 
tent provided  In  uixiform  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce". 

(3)  By  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  words  "In  their  operation  or 
in  competing  for  charters,  subject  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  pursuant  to  section  204(b) 
of  this  Act". 

And.  on  page  3.  after  line  2,  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Section  901(b)  (1)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1241 
(b)  (1) ) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  In  the  first 
sentenc-^  after  the  words  "or  commodities" 
and  be;ore  the  words  "the  appropriate 
agency",  the  words  "or  shall  Issue  to  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation,  on  a  quota  basis, 
allocations  or  licenses  for  the  importation 
of  crude  and  unfinished  oils  and  finished 
products,  not  Including  residual  fuel  oil  to 
b«  used  as  fuel  and  Number  2  fuel  oil". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  LONG.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  13324 
would  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscalyear  1973  for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Section  1  of  the  bill  is  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  and  provides  slightly 
in  excess  of  $556  million  for  construction 
and  operation  of  ships,  research  and  de- 
velopment programs,  expenses  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  and  mari- 
time training  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academy  and  State  marine  schools. 
The  committee  made  only  two  amend- 
ments to  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions, one  of  a  minor  technical  nature 
and  the  other  an  increase  of  $184,000  to 
cover  certain  Federal  pay  increases  as 
requested  by  the  administration.  Section 
2  of  the  bill  makes  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended,  to  correct  certain  defi- 
ciencies in  the  act  we  adopted  in  1970 — 
Public  Law  91-469 — as  it  relates  to  bulk 
cargo  carriers.  The  committee  report.  No. 
92-841.  explains  these  two  sections  in 
detail  and,  since  I  believe  that  there  is 
no  controversy  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
visions, I  would  like  to  address  my  re- 
marks primarily  to  section  3  of  the  bill 
which  is  a  committee  amendment. 

That  section  would  amend  section  901 
(b)(1)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
to  require  that  at  least  50  percent  of  cer- 
tain oil  imports  brought  in  on  a  quota 
basis  be  carried  on  U.S.-flag  vessels  to 
the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at 
fair  and  reasonable  rates.  Residual  fuel 
oil  and  No.  2  fuel  oil  are  excluded  from 
the    requirement.    The    effect    of    this 


amendment  would  be  to  add  oil  imports 
which  are  licensed  by  the  Government  on 
a  quota  basis  to  those  classes  of  com- 
modities which  are  already  required  to 
be  carried  on  U.S.-flag  vessels,  includ- 
ing certain  cargo  shipped  for  the  accoimt 
of  the  Government  or  financed  by  the 
Government. 

I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  why  the 
conunittee  took  this  action  and  the  bene- 
fits that  are  expected  to  flow  from  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation. 

First,  enactment  of  the  legislation  is 
necessary  for  our  security  in  order  to 
maintain  the  tanker  capability  to  move 
our  emergency  oil  requirements.  We  have 
had  the  capability  to  do  this  in  the  past. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  necessary 
to  preserve  it; 

Second,  it  will  result  in  a  balance-of- 
payments  benefit  estimated  at  $300  mil- 
lion next  year,  $500  million  annually  by 
1980,  and  $800  million  annually  by  1985; 
Third,  it  will  provide  100,000  goods  jobs 
for  American  workers  that  would  other- 
wise be  surrendered  to  foreign  labor; 

Fourth,  it  will  provide  additional  badly 
needed  protection  for  our  marine  envi- 
ronment; 

Fifth,  it  will  not  increase  consumer 
costs;  and 

Sixth,  unlike  the  various  proposals  un- 
der study  by  the  administration,  it  will 
not  increase  subsidies  for  construction 
and  operation  of  ships.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing the  burden  on  our  taxpayers, 
it  will  finance  these  ships  out  of  the 
large  profits  made  on  foreign  oil. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  amend- 
ment is  national  security.  At  present, 
virtually  none  of  our  oil  imports  are  car- 
ried on  U.S.-flag  vessels.  While  this  situ- 
ation was  perhaps  tolerable  so  long  as  our 
Nation  was  largely  self-sufficient  with  re- 
spect to  its  emergency  petroleum  re- 
quirements, it  is  no  longer.  When  we  were 
largely  self-sufficient  in  oil.  American 
vessels  carried  the  total  waterborne 
movement  of  oil;  for  example,  from  pro- 
duction facilities  in  the  gulf  to  con- 
sumers on  the  east  coast. 

However  our  reliance  on  oil  imports 
i.^  growing.  It  has  been  widely  estimated 
that  by  1980  we  will  be  dependent  on  im- 
ports for  nearly  50  percenc  for  our 
petroleum  requirements  and  that  by 
1985,  the  figure  will  be  substantially 
oxer  50  percent.  This  situation  results 
in  a  double  risk:  dependence  on  foreign 
soui-ces  for  our  supply  of  oil  and  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  for  transporta- 
tion of  our  supply.  This  is  particularly 
serious  when  it  is  realized  that  in  the 
past,  oil  crises  have  generall>  resulted 
from  transportation  dislocation  such  as 
the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  war  or 
hostile  action,  rather  than  problems  at 
the  source  of  the  oil  itself. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  oil  imports 
have  been  growing,  the  U.S.  tanker  fleet 
engaged  in  domestic  trades  is  being 
severely  impacted  because  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Colonial  pipeline  and 
other  economic  factors.  Earlier  this  year, 
approximately  11  percent  ot  existing 
U.S.  tonnage  was  laid  up.  While  the  re- 
cent step-up  of  war  activities  in  South- 
east Asia  and  a  surge  of  grain  shipments 
to    Bangladesh    have    substantially    re- 


duced this  figure,  this  is  obviously  tem- 
porary In  nature  and  after  these  con- 
tingencies subside  the  general  trend  of 
increased  layup  can  be  expected  to  re- 
assert itself.  Some  have  estimated  that 
within  3  years,  imder  normal  circum- 
stances, 20  percent  of  existing  U.S.  tank- 
er tonnage  will  be  laid  up. 

Of  course  layup  of  these  vessels  can- 
not continue  forever.  Sooner  or  later 
they  will  have  to  be  scrapped  or  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  registry.  When  that 
occurs,  the  surge  capability  that  our 
domestic  trade  tanker  fleet  has  provided 
us  in  past  national  emergencies  will  no 
longer  be  available  to  us. 

Clearly,  this  cannot  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cur. We  can  assure  ourselves  of  the 
tanker  capability  that  we  need  only  by 
fostering  a  U.S.-flag  fleet  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  carriage  of  our  oil  imports. 

Of  all  the  major  nations,  only  the 
United  States  depends  on  others  to  carry 
virtually  all  of  its  petroleum  imports. 
Japan  carries  about  60  percent  of  its  oil 
imports.  France  h&s  laws  requiring 
French-flag  carriage  of  its  oil  imports 
that  have  resulted  in  its  carrying  48  per- 
cent of  its  imports,  though  its  laws  re- 
quire even  more.  Britain  carries  28  per- 
cent of  its  oil  imjMrts  on  its  own  vessels 
and  Italy  24  percent.  While  we  do  not 
have  separate  flgures  for  oil  for  Germany, 
that  nation  carries  25  percent  of  Its  total 
imports. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  our  being  on  a  par  with  Britain 
and  Italy,  though  still  far  below  France 
and  Japan.  In  effect,  enactment  of  the 
bill  would  result  in  about  25  percent  of 
our  waterborne  oil  imports  coming  on 
U.S.-flag  vsesels  since  residual  fuel  oil 
and  No.  2  fuel  oil  amounting  to  approx- 
imately half  of  our  imports  are  excluded 
from  the  50-percent  requirement. 

Those  who  argue  that  this  bill  is  not 
needed  on  national  security  grounds  have 
stated  that  we  should  rely  on  the  tanker 
fleets  of  our  NATO  allies  and  U.S.-owned 
foreign-flag  vessels.  But  a  review  of  these 
fleets  indicates  that  changes  that  have 
occurred,  including  in  their  size  and 
other  characteristics,  would  make  many 
of  them  unavailable  to  us  in  times  of 
emergency.  Even  after  enactment  of  the 
legislation  we  would  continue  to  rely  in 
large  measure  on  these  vessels.  However, 
as  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  imports 
increases,  it  would  be  foolish  to  put  all 
our  eggs  in  a  single  basket — foreign-flag 
vessels. 

In  a  sense,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion reflects  not  a  change  in  policy  but 
a  continuation  of  longstanding  national 
policy.  So  long  as  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  waterborne  movements  of 
oil  were  in  the  coastwise  trade  from  one 
U.S.  port  to  another,  the  cabotage  laws, 
dating  back  to  the  18th  century,  saw  to 
it  that  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
movement  were  U.S.-flag  vessels.  This  as- 
sured the  tanker  capacity  we  needed. 
Now.  however,  with  the  shift  in  our 
sources  of  oil  to  foreign  imports,  the 
cabotage  laws  standing  by  themselves  no 
longer  provide  that  assurance.  Enact- 
ment of  H.R.  13324  will  assure  that  we 
have  at  least  some  capability  to  carry  our 
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urgently  needed  petroleum  requirements. 
In  addition,  having  some  U.S.  tanker 
transport  capability  will  provide  us  with 
the  option  of  shifting  from  an  embargoed 
oil  source  to  an  alternative  producer. 
thus  affording  some  protection  with  re- 
spect to  the  problems  that  arise  from  our 
increased  dependence  on  foreign  sources 

of  oil. 

As   chairman  of   the  Committee  on 
Finance.   I   am   particularly   concerned 
with  another  important  benefit  that  will 
result  from  enactment  of  this  legislation; 
that  is.  the  beneficial  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance   of    payments.    One    Government 
agency  estimated  that  the  balance-of- 
payments  benefit  resulting  from  requir- 
ing carriage  of  50  percent  of  our  oil  im- 
ports would  amount  to  $300  million  in 
1973   alone.  Other  estimates   indicated 
that  without  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion we  will  have  an  annual  deficit  on 
tanker  carriage  of  crude  oil  alone  of  $1.2 
biUion  in  1980  and  $2  biUion  in  1985.  The 
cumulative  deficit  for  the  period  1975- 
85   would  be   $14   billion.   There   is   no 
need  to  remind  Senators  that  last  year 
our  Nation    had  a  balance-of -payments 
deficit  of  over  $22  billion  on  a  net  liquid- 
ity  basis.   Clearly,    the    dollar   outflow 
needed  to  pay  for  foreign  tankers  as  our 
oil  imports  increase  in  the  future  will  be 
difficult  to  offset  in  the  current  state  of 
the  Nation's  monetary  affairs.  It  would 
greatly   aggravate   our   already   serious 
problems.  It  has  been  estimated  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  save 
about  40  percent  of  these  amounts  or  ap- 
proximately  $500   million   in   1980.   in- 
creasing to  nearly  $800  million  in  1985. 
The   cumulative   balance   of   payments 
saving  for  the  period  1975-85  has  been 
estimated  at  $5.6  billion. 

Another  important  beneficial  result 
from  passing  this  legislation  would  be  its 
impact  on  domestic  employment.  I  am 
sure  that  Senators  have  heard  from  rep- 
resentatives of  our  working  people  in  this 
regard.  Organized  labor  has  estimated 
that  enactment  of  the  legislation  will  re- 
sult in  well  over  100,000  new  jobs.  As 
many  as  9,000  seafaring  jobs  would  be 
created,  and  the  balance  would  be  in 
shipbuilding,  manufacturing,  and  related 
industries  such  as  steel  and  manufacture 
of  components. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  not 
make-work  jobs.  Vessels  will  be  built  for 
and  operated  in  our  trades  in  any  event 
to  carry  our  increased  oil  imports.  The 
question  is  whether  a  portion  of  these 
vessels  will  be  built  and  operated  by 
Americans  or  whether  these  jobs  will  all 
be  ceded  to  foreign  labor. 

At  this  time,  when  we  have  a  high  rate 
of  unemployment  and  economic  hard- 
ship, and  when  our  Nation  is  confronted 
with  the  task  of  finding  20  mUlion  new 
jobs  over  the  next  several  years,  I  sub- 
mit that  a  decision  to  export  100,000  good 
jobs  is  unthinkable.  Defeating  this  bill 
would  do  just  that. 

Another  important  benefit  of  passing 
this  legislation  will  be  the  additional 
protection  it  affords  our  marine  envi- 
ronment. The  tremendous  projected  in- 
creases in  oil  imports  and  in  tankers  ply- 
ing our  waters  can  result  in  increased 
potential  harm  to  our  marine  environ- 
ment. If  these  vessels  are  all  of  foreign 


registiy,  the  problem  is  magnified.  U.S.- 
fiag  vessels  are  generally  subject  to  more 
stringent  vessel  and  manning  standards 
than  are  foreign  vessels.  Further,  our 
Government's  ability  to  specify  and  en- 
force antipollution  s^tandards  on  foreign 
vessels  is  extremely  limited.  Enactment 
of  the  legislation  will  permit  us  to  assure 
that  the  safest  standards  will  be  main- 
tained consistent  with  our  own  national 
policies.  It  ■will  also  provide  our  Nation 
additional  leverage  for  requiring  that 
foreign  tankers  calling  at  our  ports  meet 
criteria  for  a  safe,  healthy  environment. 
Having  discussed  what  the  bill  does,  I 
feel  compelled  to  also  set  forth  what  the 
bill  does  not  do.  For  there  have  been  a 
number  of  wild  predictions  of  dire  conse- 
quences that  would  fiow  from  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

Foremost  among  these  charges  has 
been  that  the  bill  will  tremendously  in- 
crease consumer  cost.  Because  of  its  spe- 
cial responsibility  with  respect  to  con- 
sumers, the  Committee  on  Commerce 
gave  careful  attention  to  this  matter.  The 
committee  concluded  that  enactment  of 
the  bill  will  not  appreciably  increase  con- 
sumer cost,  if  at  all. 

Before  explaining  the  reason  why  it 
is  imlikely  that  the  bill  will  result  in  any 
increase  of  cost  being  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. I  believe  it  is  important  to  look 
at  the  magnitude  of  the  cost  involved. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  presented 
a  range  of  estimates  on  the  cost  involved 
depending  on  different  hypotheses.  The 
highest  estimate  was  that  the  added  cost 
of  U.S.-fiag  vessels  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 10»'2  cents  per  barrel  on  our 
oil  imports  or  $24.7  million  currently. 
This  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  cent 
per  gallon.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
this  cost  relates  to  a  part  of  waterborne 
imports  of  oil  only.  If  it  were  to  be  spread 
across  all  our  oil  consumption  that  price 
increase  would  amount  to  less  than  a 
penny  per  barrel. 

So  even  if  the  increased  cost  were 
passed  on  to  consumers,  it  would  not  be 
very  significant.  However,  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  will  be  passed  on  to  consumers. 
The  committee  report  contains  a  sub- 
stantial discussion  of  this  at  pages  11 
and  12  and  26-32.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues.  In  brief,  the  lack  of  impact  on 
consumer  prices  would  result  from  the 
oil  import  quota  program  itself.  When 
crude  oil  is  purchased  abroad,  it  is  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  U.S.  oil.  But  when 
it  is  sold  here,  it  sells  at  prices  reflecting 
domestic  production  and  transportation 
cost.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  quota 
program — to  keep  American  prices  up  to 
a  level  where  they  compensate  marginal 
U.S.  production  cost,  uninfluenced  by 
low-cost  foreign  supplies.  This  is  in- 
tended to  stimulate  U.S.  production  and 
exploration.  The  difference  between  low- 
cost  foreign  oil  and  high-cost  domestic 
oil  is  represented  in  the  value  of  import 
tickets  that  are  given  away  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  which  are  freely  traded  and 
have  a  market  value.  Since  the  bill  would 
in  no  way  affect  U.S.  production  or 
transportation  cost,  it  would  not  increase 
consumer  prices,  but  only  reduce  the 
value  of  import  tickets.  This  analysis 
has  been  adopted  in  other  contexts  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force 


on  Oil  Import  Control,  the  New  England 
Governors  Conference,  Consumers  Union. 
Senator  Proxmire's  staff  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  others.  In  the 
specific  context  of  this  legislation,  that 
analysis  was  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  a  number  of  noted 
economists. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  weight  of  au- 
thority, economic  analysis,  and  empirical 
data  all  support  the  view  that  this  legis- 
lation will  not  result  in 'any  increase  in 
consumer  cost.  However,  even  if  all  of 
the  additional  cost  were  passed  through 
to  consumers  it  would  not  be  very  sub- 
stantial. Certainly,  it  would  be  far  less 
than  the  additional  consumer  costs  that 
are  argued  to  flow  from  restrictions  on 
importation  of  textiles,  shoes,  steel,  and 
other  commodities.  Nonetheless,  quotas 
on  these  items  have  been  championed  by 
some  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  those  two  posi- 
tions. Certainly,  if  quotas  are  merited  to 
protect  certain  regional  interests  at  the 
price  of  some  slightly  higher  consumer 
costs,  they  should  be  merited  to  protect 
our  national  interest  in  an  area  vital  to 
our  security  and  balance  of  payments. 

Another  charge  which  I  believe  re- 
quires response  is  that  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  export  our  refining  ca- 
pacity. Certainly,  the  exemption  of  No. 
2  fuel  oil  will  create  some  economic  in- 
centive to  refine  that  oil  abroad.  How- 
ever, the  Department  of  Interior  has 
complete  control  of  this  matter.  If  it 
does  not  wish  to  export  refining  capacity 
it  need  only  prevent  the  throwing  OE>en 
of  allocations  on  No.  2  fuel  oil  and  the 
importation  of  that  oil  at  the  expense  at 
what  might  otherwise  be  imports  of 
crude  oil  to  be  refined  domestically. 

Another  charge  that  has  been  made  is 
that  in  the  short  run  there  will  not  be 
suflBcient  American  tonnage  available  to 
carry  50  percent  of  our  oil  imports.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  this  will  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  domestic,  Cana- 
dian and  Mexican  oil.  This  is  wholly  in- 
accurate. The  requirement  for  using 
American  flag  vessels  only  applies  "to 
the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at 
fair  and  reasonable  rates."  If  they  are 
not  available  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates, 
the  requirement  is  waived. 

Similarly,  a  shortage  of  American  ves- 
sels it  has  been  alleged  will  result  in  tre- 
mendous escalations  in  U.S.-flag  tanker 
rates.  This  cannot  occur  since  if  vessels 
are  not  available  at  rates  determined  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  based  on  capital 
and  operating  costs,  and  a  reasonable 
profit,  the  requirement  does  not  apply 
and  foreign  tankers  can  be  used. 

One  concern  that  has  been  expressed 
by  our  friends  in  agriculture  is  that  the 
legislation  may  be  a  precedent  for  re- 
quiring U.S.-flag  cai-riage  of  agricultural 
exports.  That  is  wholly  incorrect.  Trying 
to  mix  oil  imports  and  grain  exports 
makes  a  lot  less  sense  when  the  prover- 
bial mixing  of  apples  and  oranges.  Par- 
ticularly at  this  time  when  agricultural 
exports  make  up  one  of  the  few  bright 
spots  in  our  trade  and  payments  bal- 
ances, there  would  be  little  sympathy 
for  a  legislative  requirement  that  would 
disadvantage  our  exports.  The  same  is 
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not  true,  of  course,  with  respect  to  oil 
imports. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  behalf  of  the  administration  dated 
June  12.  1972  that  was  recently  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record.  While 
endorsing  the  need  for  developing  a 
strong  and  vigorous  U.S.-tanker  fleet,  the 
administration  took  the  position  that  it 
was  "inappropriate  to  adopt  oil  import 
cargo  preference  at  this  time"  and  that 
possible  amendments  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  were  imder  evaluation  by 
the  administration  to  obtain  that  ob- 
jective. Fiu-ther,  the  administration  in- 
dicated that  It  would  send  its  findings  to 
the  Congress  by  September  15,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  would  always 
welcome  any  suggestions  by  the  admin- 
istration, I  do  not  believe  that  the 
administration  study  proposed  is  a  rea- 
son to  defeat  this  legislation.  Whenever 
anyone  seeks  to  delay  action,  a  study  is 
proposed.  We  have  had  enough  delay  for 
studies.  Even  if  the  administration  were 
to  submit  alternatives  by  September  15, 
1972  as  is  promised,  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  enact  those  proposals  into 
law  in  the  short  time  that  would  then  be 
remaining  in  this  Congress.  Rather,  it 
seems  to  me  more  sensible  to  proceed 
with  the  legislation  at  hand.  What  is 
important  to  note  is  that  there  is  gen- 
eral agreement  from  the  administration 
that  the  problem  exists — that  we  must 
develop  an  adequate  tanker  fleet. 

Further,  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that,  in  essence,  the  administration  pro- 
posals amoimt  simply  to  more  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  But  our  Federal  Treasury 
is  already  overbvu-dened.  We  are  expe- 
riencing record  deficits.  By  contrast,  en- 
actment of  section  3  of  the  bill  would 
accomplish  the  objective  of  building  a 
tanker  fleet  without  additional  Govern- 
ment subsidies.  No  construction  or  oper- 
ating subsidy  would  be  involved — in 
effect,  vessels  to  carry  this  oil  would  not 
be  eligible  for  these  subsidies  since  they 
would  not  be  in  comp)etition  with  foreign 
vessels,  but  operating  in  a  restricted 
market. 

I  think  it  is  far  preferable  to  finance 
the  building  of  the  tanker  fleet  we  need 
out  of  the  windfall  profits  made  on 
foreign  oil — profits  that  will  increase 
greatly  as  oil  Imports  increase — rather 
than  further  strain  our  already  over- 
burdened taxpayers.  This  is  particularly 
fair  when  it  is  noted  that  it  is  the  switch 
in  source  from  domestic  to  foreign  oil 
that  makes  this  legislation  necessary. 

I  urge  Senators  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and 
specifically  section  3.  Our  security,  com- 
merce, domestic  employment,  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  require  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  imder 
construction,  mostly  in  Japanese  yards, 
supertankers  which  will  be  longer  than 
three  football  fields  laid  end  to  end.  It 
will  be  enormously  expensive.  They  are 
great  ships,  the  great  super  ships  of  the 
future.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  is  being 
projected  to  be  built  in  American  yards. 
However,  they  will  be  ijaid  for  with  Amer- 
ican money.  They  will  not  have  American 
machinery  or  American  labor  aboard 
those  ships. 


This  amounts  to  more  than  $10  mil- 
lion of  jobs  and  a  deficit  that  we  cannot 
afford  heaped  on  top  of  $20  billion-plus 
deficit  that  we  now  have  with  no  pros- 
pect and  no  hope  of  correcting  it. 

The  only  way  we  can  correct  this  kind 
of  deficit  is  in  an  area  such  as  this  where 
we  have  power  to  act  unilaterally  and 
say  that  a  certain  amount  of  this  busi- 
ness must  be  done  by  American  firms. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  dis- 
cussions of  the  cost  to  the  consumers.  We 
propose,  and  we  do  so  in  this  amend- 
ment, to  eliminate  the  question  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  No.  2  fuel  oil,  and  to  protect 
against  any  increased  cost  to  New  Eng- 
land. As  far  as  the  rest  of  it  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  studied  this  matter  very 
carefully.  We  are  satisfied  that  what  de- 
termines the  price  of  oil  in  this  country 
is  not  the  foreign  cost.  It  is  not  the  for- 
eign price.  The  price  of  foreign  oil  landed 
here  is  about  $2.50  as  against  a  domestic 
price  of  about  $3.50  or  $3.40. 

There  is  almost  $1  difference  between 
the  domestic  price  of  oil  and  the  foreign 
price  which  makes  those  oil  import  tick- 
ets very  valuable.  The  result  would  be 
that  there  would  be  about  a  10 -cent  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  a  ticket  as  a  result 
of  requiring  that  one-fourth  of  these  im- 
ports be  in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  this  might  have  some  small  impact 
on  small  independent  refineries.  I  believe 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered — and 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept  that  amendment — to 
make  it  clear  that  the  smaller  refineries 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  legislation  in 
any  respect  whatsoever.  With  reference 
to  the  oil  import  quota  system,  they 
would  continue  to  operate  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  same  argument 
will  be  made  to  benefit  the  major  refiner- 
ies, some  of  which  are  situated  in  miy 
own  State,  the  most  efficient  refineries 
and  the  largest  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  can  make  too  much  of  an 
argument  for  them.  In  fact,  the  weakest 
kind  of  an  argimient,  I  think,  is  to  argue 
that  there  should  be  tickets  for  these 
major  refineries. 

Why  should  we  have  to  go  to  the 
largest  and  most  efficient  refineries  on 
God's  green  earth  to  give  them  oil  import 
tickets  and  give  them  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  President,  I  represent  a  State  in 
which  some  of  these  refineries  are  lo- 
cated. They  are  run  by  fine  people.  Why 
should  we  have  to  give  an  efficient  pro- 
ducer in  the  business  a  subsidy?  With 
whom  is  he  competing?  He  is  competing 
with  himself. 

I  can  imderstand  why  we  should  have 
to  give  an  advantage  to  some  small  re- 
fineries to  help  them  compete  with  the 
giants  who  have  all  the  advantage  of  size 
and  economic  location.  But  the  3.5  per- 
cent allotted  to  these  major  companies, 
these  refineries,  along  the  seaboard,  the 
gulf,  the  west  coast,  and  the  east  coast 
is  an  advantage  that  is  really  not  re- 
quired for  those  companies  to  stay  in 
business  and  make  a  good  profit. 

I  am  for  those  people.  They  are  good 
companies.  I  stood  here  on  the  fioor  and 


fought  for  them  in  every  way  I  knew 
how  when  they  sustained  a  $7  million 
tax  increase  in  their  tax  bill  in  1969. 

When  the  same  issue  comes  up  again, 
I  hope  to  fight  for  them  and  for  the 
independent  producers  also. 

This  costs  these  companies  $25  million 
in  addition  to  the  $7  mUlion  they  would 
have  to  sustain.  This  would  provide  100,- 
000  jobs  to  American  working  people. 

How  would  we  go  about  providing 
those  jobs?  I  think  those  same  companies 
would  like  us  to  meet  this  problem  by 
providing  enough  of  a  subsidy  for  ship 
construction  and  wage  differentials  to 
try  to  outcompete  the  Chinese  labor 
recruited  in  Hong  Kong,  the  Pakistanis 
hired  in  the  Malay  States,  or  the  South 
Americans  hired  at  10  cents  an  hour 
somewhere  around  the  Caribbean. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  the  efficient 
way  to  meet  this  problem.  To  try  to 
meet  it  in  that  way  would  cost  $1  billion. 
We  would  be  taxing  the  Americsui  work- 
ing people,  who  are  already  paying 
enough  taxes,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
engaged  in  other  businesses.  There  is  no 
need  to  do  it  in  that  way. 

At  a  mere  cost  of  $25  million  a  year 
to  the  major  companies,  these  100,000 
jobs  can  be  provided.  That  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  100,000  good  jobs.  That 
works  out  to  about  $250  a  job. 

What  is  the  alternative?  If,  under  the 
family  assistance  plan,  we  put  these  same 
men  on  welfare,  it  would  cost  a  mini- 
mum of  $2,400  a  year,  or  10  times  that 
much? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  point  in 
the  Democratic  platform  on  which  I 
would  agree.  I  did  not  agree  with  all  of 
the  points.  However,  I  agree  that  we 
should  quit  exporting  all  the  good  jobs 
this  generates  and  keep  some  of  them 
for  ourselves.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here. 

As  it  stands  right  now,  75  percent  of 
the  oil  that  is  produced  and  moved 
around  in  this  country  is  produced  by 
American  labor  at  American  wage  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LONG.  In  a  moment,  I  will. 
Some  years  ago  100  percent  of  its  was 
produced  with  American  labor  at  Amer- 
ican wage  standards  and  moved  aroimd 
In  American  equipment  and  American 
containers.  Now  we  have  lost  25  percent 
of  it.  We  are  projected  to  lose  50  percent 
of  it.  This  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  single 
item  in  a  disaster  that  will  bankrupt 
America.  To  provide  jobs  for  whom?  The 
Chinamen,  Pakistanis,  South  Americans, 
Africas,  Indians,  Asians,  or  anyone  else 
the  Senator  may  name. 

I  am  willing  to  be  generous  to  all  of 
them.  They  are  good  fellows.  However,  I 
would  be  generous  to  them  if  I  had 
enough  money  to  be  generous  to  them. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  busted.  We  are 
broke.  Soon  we  will  realize  that  we  are 
no  longer  the  Andy  Gump  of  the  world. 
We  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  go  out 
and  to  throw  our  wealth  around 
profusely. 

As  it  is,  we  have  been  ruiming  a  $20 
billion  a  year  deficit  for  a  period  of  time. 
I  applaud  the  generous  efforts  of  John 
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Connally  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  am  sorry  that  he  achieved  prac- 
tically nothing. 

The  balance-of-payments  deficit  is  as 
bad  as  it  was.  These  people  have  been 
telling  us  for  some  time  that  we  had  $60 
billion  overseas  in  America  holdings  than 
there  were  here.  We  have  been  running 
at  a  $20  billion  deficit,  and  it  will  not 
take  any  longer  than  3  years  to  use  that 
up.  All  of  these  American  investments 
are  overseas.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
about  this,  these  various  nations  will 
wind  up  seizing  all  of  these  American 
refineries  ana  American  ships  and  will 
wind  up  holding  the  whole  bunch.  And 
the  dollar  will  not  be  worth  the  paper 
it  is  printed  on  unless  we  do  something 
about  this  bad  situation. 

Ask  those  wlio  are  getting  the  greatest 
benefit  out  of  our  enormous  deficit  that 
they  share  a  little  of  this  burden,  and  I 
have  in  mind  the  major  oil  companies 
doing  business  overseas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  require  for  a  brief 
statement.  I  would  like  to  use  the  first 
moment  of  that  time  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  if  in  the  interest  of 
expediting  thit  matter  we  should  not  at 
this  time  agree  to  those  committee 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  we  can  agree 
to,  excluding  this  section  3,  which  is  the 
subject  of  controversy,  and  then,  when 
the  time  comes,  to  vote  on  that  particular 
one. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  might 
at  this  point  vote  on  sections  1  and  2 
of  the  bill.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
those  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr .^ COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
request  a  division  so  that  the  committee 
amendments  can  be  adopted  with  the 
exception  of  section  3,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discussion? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
we  agree  to  sections  1  and  2  and  then 
divide  section  3. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  we  proceed  to  agree 
to  sections  1  and  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  Those  committee 
amendments  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  on  1  and  2? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

(The  committee  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows:) 

On  page  1.  line  11.  after  the  word  "mod- 
ern", strike  out  "breakbulk"  and  Insert  "or 
reconstructed";  on  page  2.  line  11,  after  "New 
York",  strike  out  "$7,670,000"  and  Insert 
"$7,854,000";  after  line  14.  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  905(a)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  after  the  words  "except 
that"  the  words  "in  the  context  of  section  607 


of  this  Act  concerning  ct^ital  construction 
funds  and". 

(2)  By  striking  out  the  words  "to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  uniform  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce". 

(3)  By  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  words  "in  their  operation  or 
In  competing  for  charters,  subject  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  pursuant  to  section  204(b) 
of  this  Act". 

Mr.  LONG.  With  regard  to  section  3, 
I  believe  section  3  is  the  part  that  the 
Senator  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  would  leave  section  3 
as  the  pending  amendment.  Does  the 
Senator  care  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  section  3  ? 

Mr.  COTTON.  To  strike  section  3?  We 
who  do  not  want  it  to  be  agreed  to  have 
only  to  oppose  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  question  would  come 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require 
for  a  brief  opening  statement.  I  yield 
this  time  out  of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
discussion  of  section  3,  the  oil  section  in 
controversy. 

Mr.  Preident,  I  am  not  going  to  make  a 
lengthy  dissertation.  I  merely  want  to 
make  a  few  observations  and  then  yield 
time  to  other  Senators  who  are  waiting 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  three  Con- 
gi-esses,  certainly  the  last  6  years,  and 
probably  longer — in  fact,  almost  as  long 
as  I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson) — the  Committee 
on  Commerce  has  stood  as  the  champion 
of  the  consumer.  I  think  it  can  be  safely 
and  accurately  said  there  has  been  more 
legislation  to  protect  the  consumer  that 
has  originated  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  than  from  any  other  commit- 
tee. Much  of  it  has  been  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  able  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  There  has  been  more 
legislation  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
consumer,  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  fraud,  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  being  exploited,  than  almost  any 
other  subject  covered  by  that  committee. 

It  is  rather  shocking  to  me,  therefore, 
Mr.  President,  to  find  this  language  sud- 
denly attached  to  a  bill  that  was  simply 
an  authorization  bill  for  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  maintain  the  maritime 
program  of  this  Government. 

The  appropriations  that  this  bill  au- 
thorizes have  already  passed  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  A  savings  clause  has 
been  provided  that  they  shall  be  effec- 
tive when  this  authorization  passes, 
which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  bill 
must  be  passed  and  passed  expeditiously. 
That  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

To  have  attached  by  the  committee 
suddenly  to  this  bill,  which  is  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity  of  passing,  to  make 
valid  the  appropriations  to  maintain  our 
merchant  marine  academies,  to  main- 
tain the  Maritime  Administration,  to 
maintain  our  merchant  marine  sub- 
sidies, a  rider  which  is  of  such  contro- 
versial nature,  is  beyond  understanding. 
This  is  an  amendment  which  in  the 


opinion  of  this  Senator  is  absolutely  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  our  great  commit- 
tee through  past  years.  It  is  a  distinct 
blow  at  the  American  consumer,  and  it 
is  a  very  distinct  blow  to  all  those  who 
live  in  those  sections  of  the  country 
where  they  have  hard  and  cold  winters 
and  where  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
to  the  housv°holder  and  the  consumer, 
the  citizen,  is  the  matter  of  heating  the 
house. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  fast  ap- 
proaching a  power  crisis.  I  can  speak 
with  some  knowledge  of  this  because  citi- 
zens of  New  England  have  written  to 
me  and  I  will  put  in  the  Record  later 
statements  from  Governors  of  three  of 
the  New  England  States  protesting  this 
amendment. 

In  my  own  section  of  New  England, 
where  we  are  in  grave  danger  of  power 
shortages  of  brownouts,  we  have  al- 
ready had  a  catastrophic  blackout. 

I  have  a  letter,  which  I  will  insert  in 
the  Record,  which  indicates  that  there 
are  about  to  be  opened  two  powerplants 
highly  necessary  to  fiu-nish  the  required 
power  to  heat  and  to  light  New  England 
and  keep  its  machinery  in  motion,  each 
of  which  will  consume  5  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  annually. 

Now,  crude  oil  is  not  exempted  in  this 
amendment,  so  it  is  not  only  a  blow  to  the 
consumer,  the  householder  who  needs  to 
heat  his  home,  but  it  is  a  blow  to  the 
power  capacity  upon  which  our  people 
are  so  dependent. 

I  doubt  if  the  New  England  States 
differ  in  their  problems — they  may  in 
their  power  problems  somewhat — from 
other  States  which  at  times  in  the  year 
have  a  rather  cold  climate. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  want  to  say  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  exposi- 
tion by  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Louisiana,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard.  No  Senator  on  this  fioor  is  more 
able  or  more  sincere,  nor  has  anj'one 
contributed  more,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
years  of  his  service  on  some  of  the  most 
important  committees  in  this  body  than 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long». 
Much  of  what  he  had  to  say  sounded 
good,  but  it  just  does  not  stand  the  test 
of  commonsense. 

He  said  we  will  not  have  the  tanker 
capacity  for  emergencies  unless  we  force 
through  this  amendment  on  this  emer- 
gency bill  at  this  particular  time. 
There  are  two  answers  to  that. 
I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Commerce.  One  answer  to  that 
is  a  letter  I  have  here  from  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  who  tells  us: 

First  of  all.  the  Department,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness and  the  Navy  Department.  Is  updating 
the  analysis  of  the  nature  and  size  of  ilie 
U.S.  flag  tanker  fleet  necessary  to  respond 
to  our  Nation's  requirements.  This  study  .  .  . 

Says  the  Secretary — 

Includes  determination  of  the  fleet  neces- 
sary to  respond  to  changes  which  may  arise 
in  national  security  requirements  from  in- 
creases in  oil  imports  as  a  p»ercentage  of  the 
national  energy  supply,  and  from  any  decline 
In  the  number  of  naval  auxiliary  tankers  in 
operation. 

Further,  the  Administration  is  evaluating 
various  initiatives  to  bring  into  being  and 
sustain  an  appropriate  fleet  level.  As  Indi- 
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cated  in  our  aforementioned  letters  to  the 
Chairmen,  we  believe  the  1970  amendments 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  provide  the 
basic  tools  to  create  a  healthy  and  com- 
petitive fleet.  However,  our  current  analyate 
includes  Identification  and  evaluation  of  fur- 
ther legislative  changes  to  that  Act.  We  have 
already  concluded  that  the  restrictions  on 
the  ownership  of  foreign  assets  and  on  trad- 
ing SexibUity  should  be  removed  from  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  Moreover,  we  are  also 
evaluating  other  Initiatives  Including: 

Federally-funded  ship  construction  pro- 
grams permitting  government  leasing  of 
ships  to  private  operators. 

That  means  oil  tankers — 

Further  construction  incentives  such  as 
loan  guarantees  and  Interest  subsidies. 

Retroactive   construction  subsidies. 

Rate  subsidies. 

Provisions  to  offset  in  whole  or  In  part  tax 
disadvantages  of  VS.  flag  operation  as  com- 
pared to  foreign  operation. 

That  is  the  first  answer.  In  his  letter 
he  says  those  recommendations  will  reach 
the  Congress,  he  expects,  the  15th  day 
of  September. 

I  know,  of  course,  what  the  answer  of 
my  good  friends  supporting  this  amend- 
ment will  be  to  that,  and  I  share  some- 
what their  view.  They  will  say  that  is 
«ioo  late,  that  whatever  program  for  ship 
tubsidy,  construction,  and  operation  of 
tankers  reaches  the  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 15  cannot  be  acted  on  until  the 
next  Congress  comes  in  next  January.  To 
that  I  certainly  agree. 

But  there  is  another  answer  to  this 
right  in  the  bill  that  is  before  us.  It  is 
written  into  the  bill  before  us,  which  is 
the  authorization  for  appropriations,  and 
provides  $250  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  many  of  which  wiU  be 
tankers. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  al- 
ready authorized  the  construction  of  13 
tankers,  six  of  them  suQprtankers,  those 
huge  tankers  that  were  described  to  the 
Senate  a  few  moments  ago  so  eloquently 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  where  is  this 
horrible  emergency? 

I  do  not  blame  Senators  here  on  the 
floor  and  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
who  represent  shipbuilding  constituen- 
cies. I  do  not  reproach  them  in  the  slight- 
est degree  for  representing  their  con- 
stituents and  for  striving  in  every  way 
they  can,  even  to  attaching  to  this  emer- 
gency bill  this  amendment,  to  promote 
construction  of  ships  in  their  shipyards. 
They  are  just  as  justified  in  representing 
their  constituents  as  I  am  justified  in 
representing  the  constituents  up  in  New 
England  who  suffer  from  import  quotas 
on  our  oil  and  who  have  seen  prices  go 
up. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana says  that  this  is  not  going  to  cost 
the  consumers,  that  there  is  such  a  dif- 
ferential between  what  the  oil  companies 
pay  for  their  oil  imports  when  they  reach 
this  country  and  the  price  to  consumers, 
that  all  this  can  be  absorbed  so  that  the 
coiisumer  cannot  be  hurt. 

Just  get  in  your  car  some  day  and 
diive,  as  I  drive  every  day  I  can  go  there, 
due  to  the  lack  of  air  service  in  northern 
New  England,  over  the  highways  from 
Boston  to  northern  New  England  and 
see  the  long  lines  of  tank  trucks  trans- 


porting oil  into  the  hinterlands,  up  into 
the  North  Country,  for  distribution  to 
retailers  and  then  distribution  to  the 
consumers.  Just  watch  that  perform- 
ance, and  then  tell  me  that  when  you  put 
up  the  price  of  oil  that  reaches  our 
shore  it  is  not  going  to  affect  the  price 
of  oil  when  it  reaches  the  home  of  the 
consiuner. 

Anybody  who  knows,  or  who  exercises 
plain,  hardheaded  old  horsesense,  knows 
that  in  trying  to  protect  consumers, 
there  is  one  thing  we  must  ever  bear 
in  mind:  That  when  we  pu*  up  the 
cost  to  the  producer,  the  jobber,  the  re- 
tailer, all  of  that  cost  is  going  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  You  cannot 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  say  that  due 
to  the  exemptions  of  No.  2  oil  and  re- 
sidual oil,  the  consumer  is  not  going  to 
be  hurt.  They  talk  about  doing  some- 
thing to  protect  the  small  independent 
oil  refinery.  They  talk  about  doing  some- 
thing to  protect  and  lessen  the  blow  on 
the  petrochemical  industry  of  this 
country.  Then  they  turn  around  and  say 
that  the  proposal  will  create  100,000  jobs, 
when  already  these  amendments  that 
are  being  prepared  by  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  will  cut  in  half  all  this  mat- 
ter of  job  protection.  I  repeat,  you  cannot 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 

The  maritime  unions,  quite  justifiably, 
are  depending  on  this  amendment  to 
furnish  more  jobs.  The  ship  building  in- 
dustry, after  reading  of  this  amendment, 
quite  naturally  are  depending  on  the 
amendment  to  furnish  more  ship  con- 
struction. But  you  cannot  have  it  both 
ways,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 
You  cannot  pass  an  amendment  that  is 
going  to  start  constructing  ships  more 
rapidly  than  the  13  tankers  that  have 
already  been  authorized,  and  not  have 
the  price  of  oil  raised  to  the  consumer. 
So- somebody  is  bound  to  be  fooled  by 
this  amendment.  And  when  it  is  all  said 
and  done,  the  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  not  only  a  hasty  action,  but  is 
an  xmnecessary  action  in  view  of  what 
is  in  the  rest  of  the  bill  to  increase  our 
tanker  fleet.  Furthermore,  let  me  read 
this  list  of  opponents  of  this  proposal: 

It  is  opposed  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. I  shall  later  put  into  the  Record 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  which  he  opposes  this 
amendment. 

It  is  opposed  by  the  State  Department. 
The  letter  from  the  State  Department, 
Mr.  President,  deals  with  all  this  talk 
about  France,  Italy,  and  these  other 
countries,  that  have  legal  restrictions 
that  oil  be  shipped  in  their  bottoms.  This 
aspect  was  analyzed  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  State  Department  takes 
the  position  that  it  will  be  harmful,  that 
we  will  suffer  from  the  retaliation  of 
these  other  countries,  and  that  it  will  not 
get  us  more  jobs  but  will  cost  us  jobs. 

Then  I  shall  put  into  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
What  does  the  Department  of  Defense 
say?  It  says  that  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  be  harmful  to  the  security 
of  this  countrj'. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  can  add  to  that 
letters  from  consumer  organizations  in 
this  country  opposing  the  amendment. 


I  can  tuid  a  letter  from  the  Federal 
Ofl&ce  of  Consumer  Affairs,  which  is  now 
opposing  the  amendment.  And  only  to- 
day— and  I  never  really  expected  to  get 
any  help  from  this  gentleman — I  have 
heard  that  Ralph  Nader  is  opposed  to 
this  amendment,  and  for  once  I  am  on 
the  side  of  the  angels. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  in  summary  is 
the  opposition  to  this  amendment.  It 
is  not  the  kind  of  legislation  that  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  great 
Committee  on  Commerce  that  has  stood 
as  a  champion  of  the  consumer  all 
through  these  years.  It  is  hasty.  It  is  un- 
necessary, because  already  in  other  parts 
of  the  bill  action  is  being  taken  to  in- 
crease our  fleet. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  reject  this  particular  amend- 
ment and  give  it  more  studied  and  care- 
ful action  later,  action  which  will  mean 
that  the  cost  of  any  subsidies,  construc- 
tion or  operation,  will  be  borne  by  all  the 
taxpayers,  and  not  just  the  consumers 
of  oil. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  sdl,  I  want  to 
compliment  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  England  for  the  excellent  pres- 
entation that  he  has  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  about  which  he  just 
spoke.  I  sun  primarily  concerned  with 
the  New  England  consumer.  What  does 
it  mean  to  him? 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  we 
in  New  England,  we  who  need  residual 
oil  and  need  No.  2  heating  oil  for  our 
homes,  between  oil  quotas  and  increased 
costs  incurred  by  this  amendment,  would 
be  receiving  a  double  whammy,  no  mat- 
ter how  you  look  at  it.  First  of  all,  this 
idea  of  the  quotas  is  an  artiflcial  restric- 
tion that  has  caused  our  consumers  to 
pay  outrageously  more  for  their  heating 
oil.  The  price  has  skyrocketed  to  almost 
a  prohibitive  level,  worsened  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  some  very  cold  winters. 

It  was  never  intended  that  residual 
oil  be  included  within  this  directive  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  it  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  Eisenhower,  and  has  not 
been  changed  by  the  Kennedy,  the  John- 
son, or  the  present  administration.  From 
time  to  time  they  have  opened  up  the 
spigot  a  little,  and  poured  a  little  more 
oil  into  New  England.  I  suppose  this  was 
intended  to  appease  in  some  way  the 
great  clamor  of  objections  being  raised 
by  the  consumers. 

Of  course,  after  all,  we  realize  we  have 
to  protect  in  some  degree  the  domestic 
oil  industry,  and  we  all  want  to  do  that. 
We  want  to  see  the  oil  men  prosper.  But 
they  have  received  super-consideration. 
The  oil  industry  has  been  a  sacred  cow, 
and  we  have  given  it  protective  subsi- 
dies. In  instances  this  has  been  to  the 
extent  that  some  of  the  big  oil  com- 
panies do  not  pay  a  cent  of  income  tax. 
This  is  because  of  some  of  the  gimmicks 
passed  by  Congiess  from  time  to  time 
giving  them  special  consideration. 

Here  we  are  now  with  a  gimmick  that 
adds  another  cost  to  the  consimner.  Now, 
I  realize  we  have  to  build  up  an  Ameri- 
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can  transport  fleet.  I  really  think  that 
needs  to  be  done — but  in  a  logical  way.  I 
think  this  particular  bill  is  not  doing  it 
wisely.  As  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  pointed  out.  it  is  doing  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  New  England  consimier 
for  certainly  the  oil  industry  is  going  to 
pass  along  the  billions  of  dollars  in- 
volved. 

If  you  look  at  the  price  we  have  to  pay 
for  oil,  with  all  this  inflation  and  what 
has  happened  to  employment  in  our  part 
of  the  coimtry,  this  proposal.  I  repeat,  is 
heaping  injury  on  injury,  and  I  hope  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  our  committee,  for  his  com- 
ments, which  are  so  very  true.  I  now 
yield  10  minutes,  or  more  if  he  desires  it, 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tuckv 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

It  distresses  me  to  see  an  anticonsumer 
bill  come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  say  that  to  the  chairman  of 
the  distinguished  committee. 

Before  I  read  a  prepared  statement.  I 
should  like  to  have  a  slight  degree  of  at- 
tention from  the  manager  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause the  manager  of  the  bill  said  that  he 
did  not  want  the  major  oil  companies 
that  are  located  in  his  part  of  the  country 
to  have  a  subsidy.  What  in  the  world  is 
this  appropriation  bill  but  a  subsidy? 
Page  8  of  the  report  lists  about  12  Amer- 
ican companies  that  are  receiving  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  operation  of  their  vessels  and 
their  lines  as  a  result  of  this  appropria- 
tion- J  ^  i. 
Second,  I  should  like  to  read  what 

this  bill  is  all  about,  because  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  subsidy  on  top  of  a  subsidy. 
The  Federal  Government  is  making  the 
subsidy  in  the  nature  of  appropriation, 
and  then  we  are  going  to  impose  on  the 
consumer,  by  a  year  close  to  1980.  and 
perhaps  sooner,  a  billion-dollar  addi- 
tional subsidy  to  put  this  into  effect. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  waved 
and  waved  and  said  we  have  to  create 
100,000  jobs.  I  want  to  read  from  the  re- 
port on  bill,  because  this  has  been  his  for 
some  time. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1970  (P.L.  91- 
469) .  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  with 
only  a  single  dissenting  vote,  provided  a  new 
maritime  policy,  and  the  most  thorough  go- 
ing revision  of  our  maritime  program  in  near- 
ly two  generations.  The  legislation  was  in- 
tended to  arrest  the  disastrous  decline  in  our 
maritime  capability,  which  had  seen  our  fleet 
fall  from  first  to  sixth  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  and  reduced  to  carrying  less 
than  4  percent,  by  tonnage,  of  our  water- 
borne  foreign  commerce.  In  addition  to  set- 
ting forth  a  program  for  the  construction  of 
300  modern  and  efBcient  merchant  vessels 
over  ten  years.  Public  Law  91-469  contained 
numerous  reforms  and  Improvements  in 
existing  law. 

That  is  what  that  bill  was  intended  to 
do.  Now  we  are  told,  if  we  listen  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  we  are  not 
doing  that  at  all;  that  we  are  not  build- 
ing any  ships;  that  we  have  to  build 
more.  If  he  wants  to  amend  it  and  make 


it  400,  if  he  wants  to  amend  it  and  make 
it  500.  if  he  wants  to  increase  the  $232 
million  to  $332  million  or  $432  million, 
let  us  do  it.  I  will  support  him  in  the 
amendment  right  now. 

But  let  us  go  to  another  section  of  the 
report,  because  we  are  not  supposed  to  let 
these  ships  go  to  other  countries  and  to 
foreign  registries.  The  report  says: 

MeanwhUe,  the  U.S.  tanker  fleet  engaged 
in  domestic  trades  is  being  severely  impacted 
because  the  expansion  of  the  Colonial  pipe- 
line and  other  economic  factors.  Approxi- 
mately 11 ',^  of  existing  U.S.  tonnage  is  laid- 
up  and  this  is  projected  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially. As  these  vessels  are  scrapped  or 
transferred  to  foreign  registry,  the  surge 
capability  they  have  provided  in  past  na- 
tional emergencies  will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able to  ILS. 


I  can  only  sSj-'that  if  we  are  going  to 
make  this  a  subsidy  bill,  let  us  increase 
the  subsidy,  but  let  us  not  do  it  to  the 
consumer. 

We  were  talking  about  subsidizing 
these  major  companies.  The  report  lists 
12  major  shipping  companies  in  the 
United  States  that  receive  the  bulk  of 
the  subsidy  that  we  are  about  to  pass, 
and  obviously  we  should  pass  it. 

Therefore,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire— not  the  amendments  now.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  whether  we  choose 
to  accept  or  reject  title  III  of  this  act. 
This  section,  which  includes  the  require- 
ment that  50  percent  of  all  imports  of 
crude  oil  and  unfinished  oil  products  un- 
der quota  be  transported  by  U.S.  flag 
vessels,  poses  serious  national  questions. 
I  think  there  is  another  section  in 
the  Democratic  national  platform  that 
the  Senator  referred  to,  and  that  sec- 
tion in  the  Democratic  national  plat- 
form said  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
import  quotas  on  oil,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  going  to  embrace 
that  part  of  the  platform  or  whether  he 
just  had  reference  to  the  part  he  wanted 
to  emphasize  in  his  remarks. 

I  concur,  of  course,  in  the  central 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  which  is  to 
enlarge  and  expand  U.S.  tanker  trans- 
port capability,  but  I  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  soimdness  and  economic  ad- 
visability of  the  method  proposed  in 
section  3  of  the  bill  before  us. 

The  cargo  preference  provision  would 
for  the  first  time  extend  to  commercial 
cargoes  a  restriction  heretofore  confined 
to  Government  and  Government-fi- 
nanced cargoes.  Such  a  break  with  basic 
principles  of  freedom  of  trade  and  eco- 
nomic effiiciency  is  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly  I  greatly  fear  that  we  would  be 
making  a  dangerous  departure  from  the 
tenets  of  American  international  eco- 
nomic policy  if  we  adopt  the  proposition 
embodied  in  section  3. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  seriously  con- 
cerned about  significant  disparities  be- 
tween the  committee  majority  and  mi- 
nority reports  and  other  available  data 
on  crucial  issues  of  fact  and  economics. 
One  point  dramatically  illustrates  the 
differences  in  economic  analysis  to  which 
I  refer.  The  majority  report  computes 
the  increased  transportation  costs  of  im- 
ported petroleum  items  imder  a  U.S.-flag 


preference  requirement  on  the  premise 
that  American-flag  tankers  would  be 
used,  and  I  quote.  "For  shorter  liauls 
where  costs  would  be  minimized  ih  ful- 
filling the  50-percent  requirement."  In- 
deed, the  majority  report  characterizes 
the  use  of  American-flag  vessels  for  long- 
haul  carriage  as  "irratiftnal."  Since  the 
cost  of  transporting  a  barrel  of  crude  is 
approximately  10  times  as  great  if  the 
crude  is  brought  from  the  Middle  East 
rather  than  from  Venezuela,  the  length 
of  haul  actually  required  by  the  cargo 
preference  provision  becomes  of  critical 
importance  to  the  validity  of  any  eco- 
nomic projections. 

Significantly,  and  contrary  to  the 
premise  of  the  majority  report,  importers 
do  not  have  a  free  hsind  to  restrict  use 
of  U.S.-flag  vessels  to  the  "rational"  short 
haul.  The  statute  which  the  proponents 
of  section  3  seek  to  amend  clearly  pro- 
vides that: 


Government  officials  administering  the 
statute  shall  insure  a  fair  and  reasonable 
participation  of  United  States-flag  commer* 
clal  vessels  in  such  cargoes  by  geographic 
areas. 

This  proviso,  a  part  of  46  United  States 
Code,  section  124Hb)(l).  has  been  con- 
sistently interpreted  by  responsble  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  require  cargo  pref- 
erence on  a  country-by-countrj'  or  area- 
by-area  basis.  In  short,  if  section  3  of 
H.R.  13324  is  enacted,  long  haul,  as  well 
as  short-  and  intermediate-haul.  U.S.- 
flag  tanker  transportation  will  immedi- 
ately be  required.  Thus,  it  seems  inevi- 
table to  me  that  substantial  increases  in 
the  cost  of  imported  ci-ude  oil  will  occur. 
For  these  reasons.  I  cannot  take  com- 
fort in  the  committee  majority's  cost 
projections,  and  am  compelled  to  as- 
smne  the  view  of  Government  and  indus- 
try analyses,  which  measure  the  impact 
of  the  cargo  preference  provisions  at 
more  than  $1  billion  annually  by  1980. 
The  Senator  said  that  the  cost  of  these 
programs  would  be  a  billion  dollars.  If 
he  wants  the  billion  dollars  to  come  from 
the  consumer,  perhaps  that  is  the  way 
to  do  it. 

I  am  further  distressed  at  the  commit- 
tee majority  report's  conclusion  that, 
whatever  the  magnitude  of  increased 
transportation  costs  caused  by  enact- 
ment of  the  cargo  preference  amend- 
ment for  oil.  it  would  in  no  event  affect 
prices  consumers  pay  for  petroleum 
products.  Such  a  conclusion  strikes  me 
as  an  exercise  in  theoretical  economics 
without  any  basis  in  fact.  The  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Control  found 
that  the  econonuc  benefits  of  cheaper 
foreign  crude  imported  under  the  man- 
datory oil,  import  program  are  passed 
through  to  consumers.  It  seems  totally 
illogical  to  me,  therefore,  to  assert  that 
increased  costs  of  foreign  oil  imported 
under  the  mandatory  oil  import  pro- 
gram will  not  also  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. Thus,  in  a  letter  of  April  20.  1972, 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  HoUis  Dole,  states: 

S.  3404  would  substantially  increase  the 
cost  of  imported  oil  to  consumers.  American 
crews  are  two  to  three  times  more  costly 
than  foreign  crews.  The  increased  cost  of  im- 
ported oil  woiUd  be  borne  mostly  by  east 
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coast  consumers.  Assuming  that  th:  .  lun- 
try's  dependence  on  foreign  oil  Inci^r^ocs  at 
the  current  rate.  S.  3404  could  raise  the  cast 
of  imported  oil  by  as  much  as  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually  by  1985. 

It  appears  also  that  the  majority  re- 
port neglects  any  consideration  of  the 
discriminatory  impact  of  the  proposed 
legislation  upon  independent  refiners — 
those  who  have  little  domestic  crude  oil 
production  in  relation  to  the  quantities 
required  for  their  refinery  operations. 

To  the  extent  the  substantially  in- 
creased costs  of  the  50-percent  require- 
ment are  not  borne  by  consumers,  the 
Independent  refiner  segment  of  the  oil 
Industry  will  bear  a  disproportionately 
severe  impact.  The  independent  refiners 
have  no  substantial  ownership  link  with 
the  crude  oil  supply  which  they  refine, 
thus  being  compelled  to  purchase  their 
raw  material  requirements  principally 
from  their  major  company  competitors. 
The  allocations  of  imported  oil  they  re- 
ceive enable  the  independents  to  obtain 
domestic  crude,  by  exchange  of  their  al- 
locations with  the  majors,  and  to  average 
down  their  overall  raw  material  costs. 
Independent  refiners  currently  are  af- 
forded relatively  larger  import  quotas 
than  are  their  major  competitors  in  order 
to  approach  a  competitive  balance.  The 
principal  result  of  this  proposal  for  the 
independents  will  be  to  substantially  de- 
crease their  ability  to  obtain  domestic 
crude  oil.  and  reduce  the  values  of  their 
offshore  import  allocations.  Recent  ex- 
perience as  to  the  effects  of  increased 
tanker  rates  empirically  verifies  this  con- 
clusion. 

Thus,  the  viability  and  competitive 
vigor  of  the  independent  refiner  segment 
will  be  seriously  undermined,  resulting 
over  the  long  term  in  increased  prices  of 
oil  products  to  consimiers. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
prospect  of  substantial  injury  to  competi- 
tion in  the  oil  industry  arising  from  im- 
pairment of  the  independent  refining  and 
marketing  segment  which  provides  a  vital 
competitive  infiuence  and  a  correspond- 
ing restraint  on  price  inflation. 

Finally,  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  the 
failure  of  the  majority  report  to  give 
adequate  consideration  to  the  adminis- 
tration's views  on  national  security  im- 
plications of  the  c".rgo  preference  exten- 
sion, as  set  forth  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment letter  of  April  28,  1972,  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
issues  raised  by  the  proposed  extension 
of  cargo  preference  require  fiu-ther  de- 
tailed analysis.  The  consequences  of  er- 
ror are  far  too  serious  to  permit  hasty 
action.  By  separating  section  3  from  the 
maritime  program  authorization  legisla- 
tion, any  need  for  action  at  this  time  in 
cargo  preference  is  removed. 

By  letter  dated  June  12,  1972,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Mr.  Cotton,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Peterson  publicly  reiterated  the  admin- 
istration's opposition  to  the  50-percent 
U.S.  bottoms  requirement  of  section  3 
and  advised  that  cognizant  Government 
agencies  were  evaluating  far  preferable 
initiatives    to    accomplish    section    3's 


avowed  purpose  of  stimulating  U.S.  ship- 
building and  maritime  employment.  Sec- 
retary Peterson  stated  that  this  evalu- 
ation would  be  made  available  to  Con- 
gress "not  later  than  September  15, 
1972."  and  urged  that,  in  the  interim,  no 
action  be  taken  on  section  3. 

Notwithstanding  Secretary  Peterson's 
rationale  for  postponing  consideration  of 
this  proposition.  I  must  oppose  this 
measure  as  one  which  will  work  to  the 
severe  disadvantage  of  millions  of 
American  consumers,  while  benefiting 
a  small,  isolated  special  interest — name- 
ly manufacturers  of  supertankers.  Eveii 
for  them  the  economic  benefits  will  be 
relatively  short  lived,  while  the  adverse 
impact  on  consumers  of  oil  products  will 
grow  steadily  worse,  as  we  rely  more  and 
more  on  imported  crude  oil  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  wish  I  might 
.  have  had  a  shipbuilding  facility  on  the 
Ohio  River  so  that  I  could  take  advan- 
tage of  this,  but  I  just  got  the  notion 
th?t  supertankers  cannot  get  down  the 
Ohio  River  and  on  down  the  Mississippi 
to  New  Orleans.  I  do  not  have  an  east 
coast  of  Virginia  and  I  do  not  have  an 
east  coast  ol  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary  I  contend 
this  proposition,  while  well-motivated,  is 
anticonsumer,  protectionist,  and  infla- 
tionary. It  is  hardly  the  time  to  burden 
our  economy  and  our  citizens  with  such 
a  dangerous  precedent.  I  oppose  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3,  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  supporting  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  in  attempting  to 
remove  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  in  con- 
clusion, with  respect  to  the  opening  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  that  I  thought  we  were 
taking  up  a  bill  on  maritime  appropria- 
tions, but  I  find  out,  after  listening  to 
almost  the  entire  speech,  that  we  are 
taking  up  a  bill  on  section  3. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  3542.  An  act  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States,  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  travel 
and  transportation  allowances  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  in  con- 
nection with  leave; 

H.R.  14542.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26.  1966.  Public  Law  89-606,  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  period  during  which 
the  authorized  numbers  for  the  grades  of 
major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  may  be  increased,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  14911.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  in  a  miss- 
ing status  to  accumulate  leave  without 
limitation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 


H.R.  15950.  An  act  to  amend  section  125 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
highway  emergency  relief  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  necessary  as  a  result 
of  recent  floods  and  other  disasters;  and 

H.R.  15951.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  Army  to  undertake  a  national 
program  of  inspection  of  dams. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

H.R.  3542.  An  act  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  payment  of  travel 
and  transportation  allowances  to  certain 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  in  con- 
nection with  leave; 

H.R.  14542.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  26,  1966,  Public  Law  89-606.  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  period  during  which 
the  authorized  numbers  for  the  grades  of 
major,  lieutepant  colonel,  and  colonel  in  the 
Air  Force  may  be  increased,  and  for  other 
purjKises;  and 

H.R.  14911.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  in  a  miss- 
ing status  to  accumulate  leave  without  lim- 
itation, and  for  other  purposes. 


MARITIME  PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13324)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTiD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  an  amendment  which  I  hope  the 
manager  of  the  bill  will  accept,  which  is 
an  amendment  to  section  3,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  all  time  on  section  3  has 
not  yet  expired,  I  be  permitted  to  offer 
the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordei'ed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  10,  insert  the  following: 
After  the  second  appearance  of  the  word 
"fuel"  insert  a  comma  and  delete  the  word 
"and"  and  after  the  second  appearance  of 
the  word  "oil"  delete  the  quote  and  period 
and  insert  the  following:  "and  petrochemical 
plant  allocations  and  licenses". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  offer  this  amendment — on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Randolph — for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  exception  for 
petrochemical  plant  allocations  and  feed 
stocks  similar  to  the  exception  already 
made  for  home  fuel  oil.  which  provision, 
added  in  committee,  requires  that  50 
percent  of  all  oil  be  carried  in  U.S.-flag 
ships. 

The  cargo  preference  requirement 
which  would  be  imposed  by  section  3  of 
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H.R.  13324  would  have  a  direct  and  sig- 
nificant adverse  effect  on  the  U.S.  petro- 
chemical industry.  Regardless  of  its  im- 
pact on  consumer  prices,  the  use  of  U.S. 
flag  tankers  would  increase  the  cost  of 
oil  imported  into  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry, this  increase  in  cost  of  oil  im- 
ports would  directly  increase  the  pro- 
duction cost  of  petrochemicals.  Petro- 
leum— in  the  form  of  crude  oil  or  certain 
unfinished  oils,  chiefly  naphtha — is  the 
basic  raw  material — or  feedstock — which 
the  petrochemical  industry  converts  into 
chemicals  and  plastics,  and  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  will  directly 
increase  the  cost  of  production. 

The  cost  increase  which  would  result 
from  the  cargo  preference  requirement 
is  especially  troublesome  to  the  petro- 
chemical industry  because  it  would  have 
to  be  paid  by  U.S.  petrochemical  pro- 
ducers, but  not  by  its  overseas  competi- 
tors. Tills  would  give  foreign  petrochem- 
ical producers  a  cost  advantage  over  U.S. 
producers. 

This  cost  advantage  would  have  sev- 
eral effects. 

First,  it  would  tend  to  make  U.S.  ex- 
ports most  costly  and  therefore,  less  com- 
petitive. Petrochemical  exports  from  the 
United  States  have  exceeded  $2  bUlion 
a  year  for  the  last  2  years — but  these 
exports  have  leveled  off  in  the  face  of 
rapidly  increasing  production  capacity 
abroad  and  rising  production  costs  at 
home.  Production  capacity  in  Europe 
has  increased  sixteenfold  since  1959,  and 
Japanese  capacity  has  been  increasing 
at  a  rate  of  50  percent  per  year  for  the 
past  decade.  The  combined  European  and 
Japanese  capacity  now  exceeds  that  of 
the  United  States. 

U.S.  exports  of  petrochemicals  account 
for  about  10  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. Exports  for  1971  were  valued  at 
$2.1  billion  while  domestic  production  is 
estimated  at  $22  billion. 

The  disadvantage  of  higher  feedstock 
costs  to  domestic  petrochemical  produc- 
ers will  probably  have  its  most  serious  ef- 
fect on  exports  to  third  country  mar- 
kets— those  without  local  petrochemical 
production — where  U.S.  producers  com- 
pete head  on  with  European  and  Jap- 
anese manufacturers  and  these  are  im- 
portant growth  markets. 

Second,  the  cost  disadvantage  will  tend 
to  increase  the  level  of  imports.  Impoiis 
of  petrochemicals  into  the  United  States 
have  increased  600  percent  since  1964 
and  are  now  about  $1  billion  a  year.  They 
now  account  for  5  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic market  and  the  share  is  rising. 

As  a  result  of  nearly  static  exports 
and  rising  levels  of  imports,  the  petro- 
chemical industry's  positive  contribution 
to  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  has  declined 
in  recent  years  from  nearly  $1.4  bilUon 
in  1968  to  $1.1  billion  in  1971.  The  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  1972  is  estimated  to  be 
only  $910  million. 

In  addition,  the  cost  disadvantage, 
over  the  longterm,  may  discourage  in- 
vestment in  expanded  petrochemical  fa- 
cilities in  the  United  States.  Raw  mate- 
rial costs  are  of  great  importance  to  the 


petrochemical  industry.  In  the  case  of 
ethylene,  for  example,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary petrochemical  produced  and  con- 
sumed in  the  greatest  volume,  raw  ma- 
terial costs  can  amount  to  as  much  as  85 
percent  of  the  cost  of  production  and 
any  increase  in  these  costs  is  of  real  sig- 
nificance. 

A  cost  increase  of  25  cents  a  barrel  of 
imported  crude,  as  estimated  by  the  In- 
terior Department  for  the  cargo  pref- 
erence provisions,  would  increase  the 
cost  of  producing  ethylene  from  im- 
ported oil  by  about  5  percent,  and  would 
require  an  increase  of  some  3  percent  in 
the  selling  price  of  ethylene  today.  Since 
the  petrochemical  industry  earns  an 
average  profit  of  only  6.3  percent  on 
sales,  a  cost  increase  of  3  percent  can  be 
highly  damaging  to  both  sales  and  prof- 
its. Such  a  cost  disadvantage  would, 
clearly  have  a  dampening  effect  on  new 
investments  in  petrochemical  facilities 
in  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  petrochemical  industry,  a  $20 
billion  industry  with  more  than  350,000 
employees,  would  be  unfairly  and  need- 
lessly handicapped  if  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence applied  to  its  imports  of  petrochem- 
ical feedstocks.  At  the  present  time,  these 
imports  are  small — only  about  100,000 
barrels  per  day — out  of  more  than  4  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  of  total  imports. 

The  impact  on  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia is  clear.  West  Virginia  was  the 
home  of  the  petrochemical  industry  and 
has  long  been  one  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ers in  petrochemical  production.  More 
than  5.000  West  Virginians  are  directly 
employed  in  petrochemical  production 
and  thousands  more  are  indirectly  af- 
fected by  the  welfare  of  the  industry.  An 
increase  in  the  cost  of  oil — the  raw  ma- 
terial for  petrochemical  production — 
would  damage  the  ability  of  this  major 
West  Virginia  industry  to  compete  for 
sales  and  markets.  In  short — the  failure 
to  take  account  of  the  needs  of  the  pet- 
rochemical industry  in  this  legislation 
could  cost  West  Virginia  jobs. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
adding  petrochemical  feedstocks  to  the 
list  of  commodities  which  are  excluded 
from  cargo  preference. 

SENATOR    RANDOLPH    SUPPORTS    PROTECTION    FOR 
U.S.    PETROCHEMICAL    PRODUCERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratified  for  the  opportunity  to  join  my 
able  colleague,  the  majority  whip  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  in  an  amendment  which 
will  help  to  protect  the  petrochemical 
producers  of  the  United  States. 

This  amednment  which  will  add 
"petrochemical  feedstocks"  to  the  list  of 
commodities  to  be  excluded  from  cargo 
preference  will  aid  the  petrochemical  in- 
dustry and  its  350.000  employees  by  in- 
suring that  the  industry  is  not  further 
restricted  in  its  ability  to  compete  in 
export  markets. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  has  ex- 
plained, the  higher  costs  of  oil  im- 
ports under  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirement will  increase  the  production 
costs  of  petrochemicals.  Crude  oil  or  cer- 
tain unfinished  oils  constitute  the  basic 


raw  material  utilized  by  the  petrochem- 
ical industry,  and  any  increase  in  the 
cost  of  oil  imports  clearly  will  impac:  the 
cost  of  production. 

The  most  serious  disadvantage  of  the?e 
liigher  production  expenditures  for  the 
petrochemical  industry  involves  the  very 
competitive  export  markets  in  which  the 
industry  does  business.  Historically, 
petrochemicals  have  provided  a  signifi- 
cant export  program  for  our  Nation  with 
a  vital  contribution  to  our  balance  of 
trade.  However,  in  recent  years  the  trade 
surplus  derived  from  U.S.  exports  of 
petrochemicals  has  decreased  signifi- 
cantly. In  1968,  the  favorable  balance  of 
trade  from  petrochemicals  was  $1.4  bil- 
lion. By  1971,  it  had  lessened  to  $1.1 
billion  and  the  estim.ate  of  the  petro- 
chemical trade  surplus  for  1972  is  only 
$910  million. 

This  critical  decrease  in  trade  surplus 
appears  to  have  resulted  in  most  part 
from  the  increased  petrochemical  pro- 
duction capacity  of  foreign  competitors; 
rising  production  costs  at  home;  and  a 
higher  level  of  petrochemical  imports 
into  the  United  States. 

Additionally,  it  should  be  stressed  that 
the  total  value  of  exports — as  opposed  to 
the  trade  surplus — has  leveled  off  in  re- 
cent years. 

Given  these  conditions,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Senate  would 
want  to  legislate  a  prc^ram  which  would 
provide  an  advantage  to  those  countries 
competing  with  our  domestic  industry  in 
the  world  petrochemical  markets.  The 
cargo  preference  requirement  would  do 
just  that — it  would  impose  an  unfair  re- 
striction on  the  ability  of  the  American 
petrochemical  industry  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers.  Because  of  the  higher 
costs  of  oil  imports  under  the  cargo 
preference  requirement  increased  ex- 
penditures for  raw  materials  would  be 
paid  by  U.S.  producers  but  not  by  their 
overseas  competitors.  This  advantage  to 
foreign  producers  would  have  a  partic- 
ularly adverse  effect  in  third  country 
markets — those  countries  which  do  not 
have  petrochemical  facilities — where  the 
U.S.  industry  is  in  direct  competition 
with  other  petrochemical  producing  na- 
tions. 

Further,  any  industry  already  con- 
fronted with  higher  production  costs;  a 
leveling  of  export  volume;  increased  im- 
ports; and  expanding  foreign  competi- 
tion will  have  difiiculty  in  making  deter- 
minations to  invest  in  expanded  facili- 
ties. That  very  possibly  may  be  the  situ- 
ation in  which  our  petrochemical  indus- 
try will  find  itself  and  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirement  will  be  an  additional 
obstacle  to  future  investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  this  amendment  to  add 
"petrochemical  feedstocks"  to  the  Ust  of 
commodities  which  are  excluded  from 
cargo  preference  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  chart  on  the  balance  of 
trade  in  petrochemicals  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census  FTllO.  FT  135  U.S.  Imports,  FT  140,  U.S.  Exports  and  Textile  Organon  for  synthetic  fiber  trade  data,  as  compiled  by  Arthur  0.  Litt  e. 


Inc. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  those  of  us  who  favor 
the  committee  amendment  would  object. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  if  it  will 
help  to  soften  the  petrochemical  indus- 
try, which  I  doubt  that  it  will,  but  inso- 
far as  it  will  be  effective,  I  am  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT*!  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <  Mr.  Cotton  ) . 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Cotton)  has  been 
ever  vigilant  and  ever  consistent  in  his 
opposition  to  this  proposal.  When  the 
subcommittee  hearings  were  held  some 
months  sigo,  he  gave  notice  that  he  was 
very  much  concerned  for  the  New  Eng- 
land consumer.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  concern.  He  did  so  in  the  hearings 
and  most  eloquently  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  But  we 
would  be  mistaken  to  label  this  out  of 
hand  as  an  anti-consumer  bill.  This  ^11 
has  eliminated  residual  and  No.  2  fuel 
oil  despite  statements  made  here  on  tne 
floor  by  those  who,  I  am  sure,  feel  that 
they  can  substantiate  them. 

There  is  evidence  from  the  hearings 
on  the  bill  that  the  consumer  will  not 
suffer  in  New  England. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr. 
Long)  has  ably  covered  the  three  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  this  legislation  is 
needed. 

One,  it  will  create  employment,  and 
that  is  certainly  a  concern  to  all  of  us. 
Two,  in  addition  to  creating  jobs — and 
certainly  there  is  some  chauvinism  and 
parochialism  on  my  part  that  more  ships 
be  built,  and  I  would  be  the  flrst  to  con- 
cede that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  in  mind  the  balance-of-payments 
situation.  I  yield  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  with  regard  to 
that  because  I  think  it  is  a  fleld  in  which 
he  has  demonstrated  special  expertise. 


Third,  I  think  that  the  area  in  which 
we  must  show  some  concern  is  the  ques- 
tion of  national  security.  I  am  mindful 
that  some  reference  has  been  made  here 
to  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  I  want  the  Senate  to  be  aware 
of  these  figures;  namely,  it  is  estimated 
that  by  1980,  if  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues, we  will  be  dependent  upon  for- 
eign souices  for  50  percent  of  our  oil  sup- 
plies. Over  the  past  several  years  our 
domestic  fleet,  our  domestic  tankers,  have 
been  laid  up  to  the  degree  that  we  are 
now  the  only  major  country  in  the  world 
which  relies  upon  flag  ships  of  other  na- 
tions to  carry  their  oil  products. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  consumers  of  New  England 
that  they  had  best  be  mindful  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  emergency  arising  in  which 
we  woiild  be  cut  off  with  no  tankers  at 
all  for  the  transpoi-tation  of  any  fuel 
whatsoever. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened 
since  1970  when  we  passed  legislation  for 
which  we  had  the  greatest  hopes — leg- 
islation which  was  supposed  to  bring 
about  the  construction  of  many  new  ships 
and  tankers.  How  many  have  been  built? 
I  think  maybe  one  or  two.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  13  have  now  been  contracted 
for. 

Listen  to  this:  "As  of  1972,  854.000 
deadweight  tons,  27  tankers,  American- 
flag  tankers,  were  laid  up,  doing 
nothing." 

This  bill  concerns  cargo.  It  concerns 
the  necessity  for  •  some  American-flag 
ships  to  carry  that  cargo.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  no  American-flag  tankers 
transporting  oil.  We  have  only  two  ships 
under  construction  despite  the  subsidy 
program,  because  there  is  little  incentive 
to  build  tankers  when  there  is  no  cargo 
available  for  them.  Admittedly  the  bill 
has  some  protection.  But  it  is  not  anti- 
consumer.  It  has  as  its  basis  the  national 
security. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  in- 
deed be  a  sad  day  for  this  country,  if 
we  had  some  type  of  a  crisis  tying  up 
foreign-flag  tankers  and  we  had  not  one 
American  tanker  to  fill  the  gap. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment was  made,  and  made  eloquently, 
that  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Kennedy).  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  an 
additional   2   minutes. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  the 
consumer  that  has  to  pay  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bill,  can  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
tell  me  why  those  major  oil  companies 
are  fighting  to  keep  this  amendment 
from  becoming  law? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  fail  to  imderstand  that. 
However,  this  is  not  the  first  piece  of 
legislation  which  had  a  variety  of  op- 
position and  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
it  was  desirable  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  tried 
time  and  again  to  defend  and  protect 
those  people  when  I  thought  I  should  do 
so.  I  will  do  it  again.  However,  I  remem- 
ber the  time  when  the  Washington  Post 
had  pictured  me  in  a  cartoon,  and  I  had 
on  oil  derrick  for  a  hat. 

I  have  represented  the  oil  companies 
on  many  occasions.  So,  I  do  not  think 
that  one  would  regard  me  as  being  an 
enemy  of  this  group. 

It  is  the  estimate  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce — with  them — that  those 
costs  will  be  $25  million.  They  think  they 
will  have  to  pay  this  $25  million,  and 
so  do  I. 

If  they  thought  the  consumers  would 
have  to  pay  it,  they  would  not  be  this 
upset  about  it.  This  $25  million  is  less 
than  what  we  had  in  conference  between 
the  Senate  and  House  on  the  tax  bill, 
on  what  these  same  oil  companies  were 
going  to  pay  on  foreign  oil  profits. 

So,  by  the  time  we  get  down  to  it, 
this  is  not  a  big  item.  I  commend  their 
leadership  and  their  executives  on  the 
fact  that  the3j/do  not  want  to  pay  it. 
I  would  not  want  to  pay  it  if  I  were 
they  and  could  get  out  of  it.  However, 
our  country  is  losing  $300  million  for 
the  lack  of  having  something  like  this 
on  the  statute  books.  It  will  be  $500  mil- 
lion by  1980  and  $1.8  billion  more  deficit 
by  1985.  We  will  be  losing  100,000  good 
jobs  that  we  ought  to  have  for  American 
working  people. 

That  is  a  mighty  small  price  for  the 
oil  companies  to  pay  to  sustain  that  $25 
million  of  costs  to  move  this  foreign  oil 
and  benefit  American  labor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  very 
day  we  have  debated  the  problem  of 
whether  to  build  a  fourth  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier.  And  one  of  the  arguments 
implicit  in  that  debate  was  the  protec- 
tion of  the  oil  routes  of  the  world.  We 
recognized  that  it  would  cost  $1  bUlion 
to  build  that  aircraft  carrier. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  build  all  the 
aircraft  carriers  in  the  world  to  guard 
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the  oil  routes  of  the  world.  And  if  we 
have  some  kind  of  an  emergency  where 
we  are  utterly  dependent  on  foreign  bot- 
toms and  foreign  oil,  not  only  will  the 
consumers  of  New  England  have  a  prob- 
lem, but  the  United  States  will  also  have 
a  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  now  pend- 
ing  H.R.  13324 — contains  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  a  favorable  im- 
pact on  the  economy  for  both  the  present 
and  the  future. 

By  requiring  a  minimum  of  certain 
petroleum  imports  to  be  transported  by 
American-flag  tankers,  we  would  be  giv- 
ing a  new  life  to  our  sadly  depleted  mari- 
time industry.  And  we  would  be  opening 
the  door  for  a  minimum  of  100,000  new 
jobs  in  the  shipbuilding  and  shipping 
industries. 

H.R.  13324  would  provide  protection 
for  consumers  as  well.  It  would  guarantee 
that  Americans  Will  have  a  steady,  re- 
liable source  of  the  energy  fuels  that  are 
necessary  to  maintain  a  viable  economy. 
In  addition,  H.R.  13324  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rest  of  the  industrialized  world  by  pro- 
viding the  incentive  for  the  development 
of  a  merchant  fleet  that  will  be  capable 
of  serving  our  own  country's  oceanbome 
transportation  requirements. 

The  committee  voted  favorably  on  this 
measure  because  it  recognized  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  any  threat  to  our  ener- 
gy-fuel supply,  and  realized  that  the 
greatest  problem  area  is  in  the  field  of 
transportation.  Our  Nation  simply  can- 
not afford  to  live  with  the  possibility  of 
a  prolonged  interruption  in  our  flow  of 
petroleum  from  overseas  sources. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  is  aware 
of  the  depressed  state  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  In  just  the  past  3  years  our 
American-flag  fleet  has  declined  from 
more  than  900  vessels  to  just  over  600 
ships.  Our  fleet  contains  700,000  dead- 
weight tons  of  tankers  that  are  idle.  They 
lack  charters  for  the  importation  of  oil. 
There  is  no  immediate  hope  for  carrying 
oil  from  the  Alaskan  North  Slope  because 
of  the  delay  in  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 
The  poor  health  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine has  infected  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. Employment  in  shipyards  in  the 
last  year  alone  dropped  by  10,000  jobs. 
The  backlog  of  orders  for  new  ships  in 
U.S.  yards  has  tumbled  so  low  that  sev- 
eral shipyards  are  in  economic  difficulty. 
Should  our  shipyards  continue  to 
slump,  we  will  have  additional  thousands 
of  Americans  unemployed— and  we  will 
see  a  traditional  and  proud  American 
industry  \'irtually  destroyed. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  13324  could  reverse 
this  situation. 

American  capital  is  prepared  to  the 
extent  of  $13  billion  for  construction  of 
the  new  tankers  that  would  be  necessary 
to  supply  the  transportation  for  Amer- 
ica's oil  under  this  bill.  Our  Nation  would 
once  again  have  an  adequate  corps  of 
seafarers,  with  an  estimated  13.000  new 
jobs  opening  for  the  unique  skills  and 
abilities  of  men  who,  like  their  ships,  are 
now  idle. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  this  measure  would 
have  a  wide-ranging  effect  upon  the  Na- 
tion's employment  picture.  The  AFL-CIO 


executive  board  recognized  the  potential 
of  the  biU  to  strengthen  our  employment 
situation  when  it  declared  in  February 
that: 

The  construction  of  the  several  hundred 
ships  that  would  be  required  by  passage  of 
S.  3404  would  revitalize  our  shipbvUldlng  in- 
dustry, providing  tens  of  thousands  of  jobs 
for  skilled  men  and  women  at  a  time  wheu 
unemployment  is  a  major  problem. 

For  its  employment-producing  benefits 
alone,  H.R.  13324  deserves  favorable  con- 
sideration. However,  there  are  several 
other  equally  important  advantages  that 
would  flow  from  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  H.R. 
13324  would  not  add  a  peruiy  to  either 
the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  or 
the  budget  of  the  American  consumer. 
My  contention  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  oil  imports  into  the  United  States 
are  governed  by  a  unique  and  rather 
complex  system  generally  referred  to  as 
the  oil  import  ticket  system.  Under  this 
program,  imported  crude  is  priced  by  the 
major  oil  companies  at  the  level  of  do- 
mestically produced  petroleum. 

Thus — even  though  the  foreign  oil  ar- 
rives in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  that  is 
90  cents  a  barrel  below  the  price  of  om- 
domestic  crude — it  is  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  at  the  domestic  price. 

As  a  result,  the  oil  importer  gains  90 
cents  in  profit  for  each  barrel  of  oil  his 
ticket  allows  him  to  bring  into  the  United 
States  under  our  oil  import  quota  system. 
This  90-cent  profit  margin  has  fluctuated 
with  the  price  that  foreign  producers  and 
tanker  operators  have  charged  for  pe- 
troleum and  its  transportation.  However, 
a  significant  profit  margin  for  the  ticket- 
holding  importer  has  been  the  rule. 

Today  we  find  that  imiwrt  tickets  are  a 
prized  possession  with  a  value  to  the  im- 
porter of  90  cents  a  barrel  or  more — none 
of  which  is  passed  on  to  the  consiuner. 
And  the  amount  of  petroleum  being  im- 
ported through  this  system  is  growing 
rapidly  as  the  administration  increases 
the  amount  of  oil  that  is  pennitted  to  be 
brought  into  our  Nation.  As  these  im- 
ports grow,  so  grows  the  importers 
profits. 

H.R.  13324  would  not  change  this  sys- 
tem of  oil  import  pricing.  The  domestic 
selling  price  of  crude  will  prevail.  The 
moderately  higher  cost  of  utilizing  Amer- 
ican-flag tankers  to  transport  our  petro- 
leum imports  will  be  absorbed  in  the  90- 
cent  profit  margin  of  the  ticket  holder— 
and  even  here  the  effect  will  be  slight. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  esti- 
mated that  the  use  of  American-flag 
tankers  will  add  10.5  cents  per  barrel  to 
the  price  ticket  holders  would  pay  for 
transporting  foreign  crude  to  our  shores. 
If  U.S.  ships  were  used  for  half  of  these 
imports,  profit  margins  would  be  reduced 
by  half  of  that  amount— or  just  over  a 
nickel  a  barrel.  This  would  still  leave  a 
ticket  holder  with  a  profit  of  85  cents  be- 
tween the  cost  of  foreign  crude  and  its 
transportation.  In  other  words,  the  east 
coast  landed  price  for  imported  oil  would 
remain  approximately  85  cents  a  barrel 
less  than  the  domestic  price. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
concluded  that  the  quota  program  in  it- 
self prevents  the  consumer  from  gaiiiins 


any  benefit  from  lower-priced  imported 
oil.  The  committee  has  reported: 

Imported  oU  Is  sold  In  the  tJnit«d  States  at 
domestic  prices  even  though  it  costs  much 
less  and  the  differential  Is  pocketed  by  the  in- 
ternational major  oil  companies. 

It  is  ,clear  that  the  slight  additional 
cost  resulting  from  the  use  of  American- 
flag  tankers  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
ultimate  cost  of  imported  oil  to  the  con- 
sumer, so  long  as  the  ticket  system  pre- 
vails. The  American  importer  would  not 
have  to  resort  to  any  type  of  price  in- 
crease to  protect  his  profit  parity.  The 
same  situation  prevails  for  oil  imports 
used  by  petrochemical  companies  and 
farm-product  manufacturers,  including 
the  makers  of  fertilizers.  Because  the 
selling  price  of  the  petroleum  products 
they  purchase  would  remain  stable  at  the 
domestic  price  of  crude.  H.R.  13324  would 
in  no  way  increase  the  cost  of  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  consumer. 

The  Commerce  Committee,  in  approv- 
ing H.R.  13324,  took  two  steps  to  alleviate 
the  apprehensions  of  some,  especially  in 
the  New  England  area,  about  the  effects 
of  this  bill.  We  eliminated  No.  2  home 
heating  oil  and  residual  fuel  oil.  used  pri- 
marily by  utilities,  from  the  proNlsions  of 
the  bill.  This  step  was  taken  even  though 
residual  oil  represents  almost  half  of  all 
U.S.  petroleum  imports.  The  committee 
felt  obliged  to  take  this  step  to  assure 
there  would  be  no  possible  cliange  in  the 
price  structure  of  utiUties.  The  committee 
investigated  every  possible  area  of  con- 
cern for  the  American  consumer  before 
approving  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  our  seriously  deteriorat- 
ing balance-of-payments  condition 
would  be  noticeably  improved  as  Ameri- 
can workers  and  American  companies — 
rather  than  foreign  interests — are  paid 
for  the  transportation  of  a  share  of  our 
oU  imports.  By  voting  for  H.R.  13324,  we 
will  be  revitalizing  an  industr>'.  strength- 
ening our  economy,  and  protecting  our- 
selves against  future  emergencies. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senators  who 
have  indulged  in  this  colloquy  to  the 
fact  that  since  the  enactment  of  the  1970 
law.  30  new  ships  are  either  imder  con- 
struction or  have  been  constructed,  of 
which  18 — more  than  half— are  tankers 
aggregating  2.2  million  dead  weight  tons, 
representing  $660.7  million  in  shipyard 
contracts.  This  will  also  reflect  itself  in 
jobs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion'? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ators  1  minute  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  LONG.   Mr.  President.   I  yield   5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recosni.'ed  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Prc-ident.  I  am  not 
going  to  read  the  prepared  .-itatemetu  I 
have  on  this  partictilar  legislation   be- 
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cause  I  think  both  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  have  covered  the 
points  to  be  made  about  the  security  of 
our  country  and  the  importance  of  the 
bill,  the  merchant  marine,  the  balance  of 
payments,  the  jobs  involved,  and  the 
standard  of  hving  Involved,  and  the  ef- 
fects on  our  economy.  They  have  made 
their  points  very  well.  I  will  not  bore  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  by  repeating 
those  remarks. 

That  editorial  supports  this  particular 
section  of  the  pending  bill.  However,  I 
want  to  speak  briefly  on  the  points  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  our  committee.  And  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  take  the  floor  to 
take  a  position  contrary  to  the  views  held 
by  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  him  and  for 
the  leadership  he  provides  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  understand  that  he  is  motivated 
by  the  interests  of  his  constituency,  and 
that  motivates  him  to  take  this  position 
on  the  bill. 

I  am  concerned  when  he  talks  of  the 
bill  being  an  anticonsumer  measure. 
First  of  all,  there  has  been  no  testimony 
presented  other  than  hearsay  evidence 
that  in  any  way  substantiates  any  claim 
that  the  cost  of  oil  to  the  consumer  is 
going  to  rise  because  of  the  enactment 
of  this  particular  section  of  the  bill.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  evidence 
presented,  both  in  the  subcommittee  and 
before  the  full  committee  to  the  con- 
trarj'.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  cost 
to  consumers  is  going  to  go  up. 

But  I  think  there  is  something  that 
should  be  of  concern  to  the  consumer 
about  this  section.  I  think  this  is  a  con- 
simier  measure  and  it  is  in  keeping  with 
high  standards.  It  is  of  interest  to  con- 
sumers whether  they  are  in  New  Eng- 
land, middle  America,  or  on  the  west 
coast.  It  iS' in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer to  make  sure  that  his  supply  of 
oil  is  guaranteed. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  that  there  is 
no  way  we  can  guarantee  oil  to  heat 
homes  in  America  if  we  are  at  the  mercy 
of  foreign  coimtries  for  this  80  percent 
of  oil  Uiat  is  to  be  needed  in  the  next  few 
years.  So  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  guar- 
antee this  supply  of  oil  and  to  preserve 
the  consumer  interest  that  we  pass  this 
particular  amendment  to  the  bill. 

I  would  suggest  it  is  in  the  consumer 
interest  when  we  are  creating  100,000 
joljs  because  in  creating  100,000  jobs  we 
are  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  peo- 
ple over  the  country  who  are  consumers. 
I  think  for  this  reason  also  this  is  a  con- 
sumer amendment  and  should  be  agreed 
to. 

I  was  concerned  also  when  the  point 
was  raised  about  the  State  Department 
opposing  the  amendment  because  it 
might  bring  about  retaliatory  action  on 
the  part  of  other  countries. 

I  call  attention  to  page  24  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  paragraph  <g»  where  there 
is  reference  to  international  precedents. 
It  states: 
G    InteT-nalional   precedents 

As  has  be«n  noted  earlier,  there  Is  ample 
precedent  In  the  actions  of  other  nations  lor 


the  legislation  here  proposed  to  require  that 
50  percent  of  certain  oil  Imports  be  carried 
on  U.S. -flag  vessels.  For  example,  material 
presented  in  the  hearings  Indicated  that 
Prance  demands  that  two-thirds  of  her  oil 
Imports  be  carried  aboard  French  ships.  Even 
oil  carried  by  American-owned  companies  to 
their  own  refineries  in  France  must  be  trans- 
ported In  French-flag  vessels.  Spain,  Chile, 
and  Peru  require  that  oil  imported  to  their 
lands  be  carried  by  tankers  bearing  their 
flags.  Other  material  presented  at  the  hear- 
ings Indicated  that  Japan,  by  administrative 
procedure  and  various  Incentives  and  in- 
ducements, guarantees  that  its  fleet  carries 
at  least  half  of  all  its  oil  Imports. 

What  kind  of  retaliatory  measure  can 
these  countries  take?  They  are  already 
requiring  that  at  least  50  percent  be  car- 
ried in  their  vessels.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
took  some  retaliatory  measures  of  our 
own  and  tried  to  protect  our  own  fleet 
and  suppliers  and  to  see  that  prices  will 
not  go  up  for  the  American  consumer. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  whole  oil  import  quota 
system  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  national 
security,  to  begin  with.  So  if  the  entire 
quota  system  is  justified  on  the  basis  of 
national  security  it  would  follow  that 
anything  you  do  is  for  the  national  secu- 
rity and  all  these  agreements  are  based 
on  national  seciu-ity. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  agree.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  national  security,  in  building 
a  merchant  fleet,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer  this  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  was  published  in  the  Balti- 
more News-American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VrTAL  Amendment 

Sen.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr.,  R-Md.,  is  cospon- 
sor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Maritime  au- 
thorization bill  which  Is  of  vital  Importance 
to  Baltimore  as  a  seaport  and  as  a  shipbuild- 
ing center.  Rep.  Edward  A.  Garmatz,  D-Md., 
originated  it. 

The  amendment  would  require  that  at  least 
50  per  cent  of  the  oil  Imported  to  the  United 
States  on  a  quota  basis,  other  than  residual 
fuel  oil  to  be  used  as  fuel  and  No.  2  fuel  oil, 
be  carried  on  U.S. -flag  vessels. 

At  present,  virtually  none  of  the  oil  flow- 
ing into  this  country  from  the  Middle 
East,  South  America  and  other  producing 
countries  is  carried  on  U.S.-flag  vessels.  This 
means  that  the  U.S.  Is  almost  wholly  depend- 
ent on  foreign-flag  vessels  to  carry  oil  that 
makes  up  an  Increasingly  larger  share  of  the 
nation's  total  needs.  It  Is  estimated  that  by 
1985 — only  13  years  away — the  U.S.  will  be 
dependent  on  imports  for  50  per  cent  of  its 
petroleum  requirements. 

If  the  amendment  passes.  It  will  result  in 
a  spurt  in  construction  of  U.S.-flag  tankers 
which  would  provide  at  least  a  nucleus  of  a 
tanker  fleet  under  our  control  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  esti- 
mates that  over  85.000  Jobs  in  shipbuilding, 
manfacturlng  and  related  industries  would 
be  created  by  the  50  per  cent  requirement, 
and  some  9.000  to  13.000  seafaring  Jobs.  The 
impact  In  Baltimore  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial— to  Bethlehem  Steel,  Maryland  Ship- 
building, maritime  unions,  the  port,  and 
others. 


By  eliminating  imports  of  residual  fuel  oU 
from  the  requirement,  the  amendment  seeks 
to  prevent  consumer  price  Increases  caused 
by  shipping  oil  In  U.S.-flag  tankers,  which 
admittedly  are  more  expensive  to  operate.  As 
for  the  other  oil.  Sen.  Beall  views  the  amend- 
ment's effect  as  not  increasing  costs  to  con- 
sumers but  merely  transferring  part  of  the 
existing  cost  of  the  mandatory  oil  import 
program  from  one  beneficiary  to  another.  I.e., 
from  benefit  to  refiners  to  benefit  for  the 
tanker  segment  of  the  Industry.  Crude  oil  Is 
purchased  abroad  at  much  lower  prices  than 
that  produced  In  the  U.S.,  but  It  sells  here 
at  prices  comparable  to  domestic  oil  under 
the  oil  ImfKirt  quota  act.  The  refineries  now 
benefit  from  the  quota  system;  the  tanker 
industry  would  do  so  under  the  BeaU  amend- 
ment. We  hope  It  passes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  13324 
authorizes  appropriations  for  several  im- 
portant maritime  programs  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  It  also  adopts 
the  provisions  of  a  bill  that  I  cosponsored 
with  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia  (Senator  Sponc)  relating  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  oil  on  American 
flagships.  It  is  this  portion  of  the  bill 
that  I  want  to  discuss  just  briefly  at  this 
juncture. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment 
mandate  the  transportation  of  50  per- 
cent of  all  oil  imports  on  American  flag- 
ships. Before  getting  into  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  let  me  talk  briefly 
about  the  exemptions  from  this  require- 
ment which  were  added  by  the  commit- 
tee to  lessen  any  chance  that  this  meas- 
ure would  adversely  affect  the  consimier. 

First  we  have  deleted  from  the  bill  the 
transportation  of  home  heating  oils, 
commonly  referred  to  as  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
I  know  that  this  is  of  the  utmost  concern 
to  my  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  the  northeast  section  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  likewise  exempted  residual 
crude  petroleum,  the  fuel  used  by  utili- 
ties to  provide  heat,  power,  and  light. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that 
the  House  committee  has  exempted  ap- 
proximately 140  small  independent  refin- 
eries each  having  an  imput  of  30,000 
barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  or  less. 

Now,  let  me  move  to  what  this  amend- 
ment would  do. 

As  an  American,  I  am  proud  that  we 
are  largely  self-reliant — able  to  stand  on 
our  own  two  feet  and  seldom  required  to 
place  our  future  in  the  hands  of  other 
nations.  But  I  am  concerned  that  this 
might  not  continue  to  be  the  case  unless 
we  act  now  to  prevent  what  I  feel  to 
be  a  serious  challenge  to  our  strength 
and  defense  capability. 

At  present,  and  increasingly  in  the  fu- 
ture, this  Nation  must  rely  on  foreign 
flagships  to  provide  us  with  the  oil  im- 
ports vital  to  our  economic  well  being. 
This  is  an  unhealthy  situation  and  in  a 
time  of  emergency,  a  potentially  disas- 
trous situation.  There  is  no  question 
that  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves  to 
the  fullest  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
sufficient  supply  of  strategic  materials 
of  which  oil  Is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Neither  is  there  any  question  that  in 
the  future  we  will  become  Increasingly 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  the  oil 
which  we  must  have.  As  a  result  we  can 
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expect  the  need  to  transport  oil  to  our 
shores  to  increase  many  times  in  the 
coming  decades,  and  unfortunately  as 
matters  stand  now.  we  can  only  look  to 
foreign  vessels  to  bring  this  oil  to  us 
when  we  need  it.  Obviously  this  is  a  most 
undesirable  situation  and  this  legislation 
is  designed  to  correct  that. 

Under  this  measure  we  can  stimulate 
the  construction  of  a  modern  U.S.  tanker 
fleet  capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  United  States  in  a  time  of  emergency. 
These  ships  will  be  owned  and  operated 
by  Americans.  We  will  not  have  to  rely 
on  the  good  will  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment to  make  certain  that  our  defense 
capability  continues  undiminished. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  need  to  recount 
the  statistics  presented  at  the  hearings 
and  printed  in  the  report  which  bear  out 
the  need  for  a  modern  U.S.  tanker  fleet. 
For  the  adequate  defense  of  our  Nation. 
a  fleet  that  we  can  control,  rely  on,  and 
operate  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Now  let  me  say  just  a  few  words  about 
the  other  benefits  that  will  accrue  from 
such  a  fieet. 

In  an  age  where  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  of  such  deep  concern,  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  consider  a  measure 
such  as  this  without  the  fullest  con- 
sideration of  its  impact  on  this  balance. 
I  think  we  can,  therefore,  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  this  legislation  will  without 
question  lead  to  a  beneficial  impact  re- 
sulting in  an  estimated  $300  million  con- 
tribution to  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger 
in  1973  alone.  Furthermore,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  50-percent  requirement 
will  provide  a  plus  of  $483  million  in  1980, 
rising  to  a  plus  of  $783  million  annually 
by  1985. 

Conversely,  unless  this  legislation  is 
enacted,  we  can  expect  our  oil  import 
program  to  increase  our  deficit  in  coming 
years.  In  1970  tanker  payments  ac- 
counted for  an  outflow  of  $393,000,000  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  With  the  great 
increase  expected  in  oil  imports  this 
negative  payment  will  increase  propor- 
tionately and  we  could  expect  that  this 
factor  would  generate  an  araiual  deficit 
of  more  than  $1.2  billion  in  1980  and  as 
much  as  $2  billion  a  year  by  1985  with 
a  cumulative  deficit  for  the  1975-85  pe- 
riod of  about  $14  billion. 

Anothe-  benefit  that  will  accrue  is  the 
expectation  that  the  legislation  will  in- 
crease employment  for  thousands  of 
Americans  in  the  shipbuilding  industry 
and  in  related  industries  such  as  steel 
manufacturing  and  others. 

Nine  to  13.000  seafaring  jobs  will  be 
created— 26,000  jobs  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry  and  nearly  80,000  jobs  in  related 
fields,  would  result  from  this  legislation. 
From  this  base,  the  entire  economy 
would  benefit  and  the  United  States 
would  regain  a  measure  of  the  world 
shipping  trade  that  we  have  lost  over  the 
years  to  foreign  competitors.  The  alter- 
native is  a  continued  loss  of  this  business 
to  others,  and  resulting  decline  in  jobs 
and  economic  value  from  this  portion  of 
our  economy. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  this  bill  is  also  significant  from 
the  environmental  standpoint.  Our  citi.- 
zens  are  Increasingly  disturbed  over  the 


oil  spills  that  have  wreaked  havoc  on  our 
beaches  and  destroyed  wildlife  in  our 
waters.  In  many  cases  these  spills  were 
from  foreign  tankers  not  built  up  to 
American  specifications  and  therefore 
not  made  with  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment in  mind.  These  foreign  vessels 
are  not  subject  to  the  strict  control 
needed  to  minimize  these  potential  haz- 
ards to  our  enviroiunent  in  the  future.  If 
all  imports  of  oil  are  carried  on  foreign 
vessels,  we  will  be  severely  limited  in  our 
ability  to  prevent  the  kind  of  accidents 
that  have  caused  Americans  so  much 
anguish  in  the  recent  years. 

Enactment  of  the  50  percent  require- 
ment would  give  us  better  control  over  at 
least  a  major  portion  of  the  oil  import 
carriers  and  provide  us  with  additional 
leverage  to  make  other  fiag  vessels  come 
up  to  ovir  higher  standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  extolling 
this  legislation,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
will  be  necessary.  This  is  legislation  that 
is  needed  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure  so  we  can  send  it 
to  the  President  for  his  signature,  and 
get  this  program  imderway  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  one  question. 

Who  is  going  to  pay  for  these  ships 
that  will  have  to  be  constructed  under 
this  amendment,  which  simply  forces  a 
percentage  of  imports  to  be  in  American 
bottoms?  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  those 
ships? 

Mr.  BEALL.  It  would  be  a  combination 
of  the  people  who  use  the  ships  and 
owned  them.  The  people  who  own  the 
ships  are  going  to  pay  for  them. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Th?y  are  not  building 
the  ships  yet.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  they  are  so  filled  with  philanthropy 
that  if  they  are  required  to  pay  for  the 
ships  that  they  are  not  going  to  pass  that 
on  to  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  BEALL.  No;  I  suggest  that  argu- 
ment is  answered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  He  said  the  cost  differential 
will  be  provided  for  in  tickets  traded 
between  oil  compames. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  say  that  anyone 
who  believes  that  ships  that  are  forced 
to  be  constructed,  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  will  be  paid  for  by  the  oil 
companies,  and  that  it  will  not  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  believes  in  Santa 
Claus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  piinted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC,  June  27,  1972. 
Hon.  NoBRis  Cotton, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  June  16.  1972  requesting  the  Departments 
views  on  H.R.  13324  and  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  accompany- 
ing it  (Report  No.  92-841 ) .  The  specific  qxies- 
tion  at  issue  is  the  new  Section  3  of  the  bill 


which  would  require  that  50  percent  of  im- 
ported oil,  not  Including  residual  fuel  oil  and 
No.  2  fuel  oil,  be  carried  on  United  States 
flag  tankers. 

The  Department  is  opposed  to  Section  3  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  believes  its  en- 
actment would  be  harmful  to  our  foreign 
economic  relations. 

With  respect  to  the  statement  'n  the  Com- 
mittee report  (p.  24)  that  there  is  "ample 
precedent"  for  restrictions  on  oil  imports  to 
national  flag  vessels,  we  question  whether 
these  precedents  are  either  ample  or  relevant. 
While  France  for  many  years  has  had  the  re- 
quirement that  two  thirds  of  Its  oil  be  Im- 
ported under  French  flag,  waivers  of  this 
requirement  are  frequently  granted.  Spain, 
Chile,  and  Peru  are  not  major  shipping  na- 
tions and  their  actions  can  hardly  be  deemed 
a  precedent  for  action  by  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  Chile  and  Peru,  moreover,  the 
reservation  of  oil  cargoes  Is  simply  a  part  of 
measures  reserving  half  of  all  Imports  to  na- 
tional flag  lines.  It  Is  natural  to  expect  that 
Japan,  with  by  far  the  largest  shipbuilding 
Industry  In  the  world  and  low  operating 
costs,  and  totally  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  for  its  oil,  might  have  a  national 
policy  to  carry  a  substantial  share  of  its  oil 
Imports  in  its  own  ships,  but  Japan  does  not 
have  any  cargo  reservation  laws  and,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  "guarantee"  of 
a  50  percent  participation  by  Japanese  vessels 
In  this  trade.  In  short,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  United  States  should  abandon  a  long 
esti^blished  shipping  policy  of  freedom  of 
choice  of  carrier  for  commercial  shipments 
because  a  few  other  countries  have  for  their 
own  national  reasons  instituted  cargo  pref- 
erences on  oil  imports. 

The  Committee  report  (p.  25)  states  that 
"this  legislation  Is  required  by  our  national 
security,  and  therefore  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  our  treaty  commitments."  This  Depart- 
ment   did    not    agrue    that    the    legislation 
would  be  inconsistent  with  our  treaty  com- 
mitments if  there  were  a  Justification  on  se- 
curity grounds.  It  simply  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  national  security  need  for  this  legis- 
lation  had   not  been  demonstrated.  As  the 
Department  pointed  out  in  its  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  (S. 
3404,  May  1.  1972) .  while  recognizing  that  oil 
Imports   will   come   Increasingly   from   areas 
which  are.  politically  speaking,  relatively  un- 
stable, we  consider  that  it  is  the  source  of 
supply,  rather  than  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation   which    poses    the    primary    problem 
from  a  national  security  standpoint.  We  also 
note   that   the  Secretary   of  Commerce  has 
written  you  (June  12.  1972)  that  his  Depart- 
ment, together  with  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  and   the  Navy  Department  is 
now  reviewing  the  national  security  needs  for 
the  United  States  flag  tanker  fleet,  specifi- 
cally taking  into  account  the  increasing  re- 
quirements for  oil  imports.  Until  this  study 
h.is  been  completed  it  would  seem  premature 
to  Justify   the   neel  for  this  legislation  on 
national  security  grounds.  If  it  were  deter- 
mined  that   the    national   security   required, 
transporting  half  of  our  oil  imports  in  United 
States  flag  tankers,  tliere  would  still  be  an 
option     whether     to     achieve     this     result 
through  direct  subsidies,  as  intended  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  or  by  in- 
direct subsidies  (cargo  reservations i . 

The  Committees  report  ip.  25)  states  the 
opinion  that  a  50  percent  oil  import  reserva- 
tion "seems  no  more  inconsistent  with 
(treaty)  provisions  calling  for  national 
treatment'  and  'most -favored-nation  treat- 
ment' than  practices  in  which  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  have  long  engaged  " 
In  support  of  this  broad  generalization,  the 
report  argues  that  our  treaties  do  not  ex- 
plicitly make  any  distinction  between  gov- 
ernment-financed or  government-generated 
cargoes  oix  the  one  hand  and  commercial 
cargoes  on  the  other.  Tills  Department   be- 
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Ueves  that  the  distinctioa  l5  clear  as  a  mat- 
ter of  treaty  Interpretation  and  important 
as  a  matter  of  stiipping  policy.  It  is  accept- 
ed Internationally  that  the  treaties  relate 
to  government  actions  which  affect  normal 
conunerclai  shipments  and  do  not  apply  to 
Ehipments  made  by  governments  for  their 
o'A'n  account  or  where  they  are  acting  in 
a  proprietary  capacity.  We  have  interpreted 
the  latt«r  as  covering  certain  export  ship- 
ments which  would  not  ordinarily  move  with- 
out special  loan  terms  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  this  has  not  been  contested.  Most 
of  our  nxajor  trading  partners,  which  are 
also  important  maritime  nations,  share  the 
view  that  purely  commercial  cargoes  should 
be  free  to  move  in  accordance  with  normal 
private  business  decisions  and  should  not 
be  directed  through  discriminatory  govern- 
ment legislation.  These  are  also  the  nations 
with  whom,  for  the  most  part,  we  have 
treaty  obligations. 

It  is  true  that  some  other  nations,  espe- 
cially in  South  America,  have  adopted  cargo 
reservation  measures  of  considerably  broad- 
er scope  which  may  in  some  cases  inter- 
fere with  what  we  would  consider  normal 
commercial  shipments.  We  have  treaties  call- 
ing for  "national  treatment"  and  "most- 
favored-nation  treatment"  with  only  two  of 
these  countries  (Argentina.  1853,  and  Colom- 
bia, 1846),  but  these  and  all  other  South 
American  nations  which  have  cargo  reserva- 
tions favoring  their  own  national  flag  ship- 
ping lines  (Brazil,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Venezuela)  have  in  fact  removed  any  dis- 
crimination against  United  States  Bag  lines 
by  granting  them  equal  access  to  all  govern- 
ment-controlled cargoes  in  our  bilateral 
trade.  The  United  States  in  turn  allows  50 
percent  participation  by  its  trading  partner 
in  the  carriage  of  our  own  "government- 
generated"  cargoes  in  the  bilateral  trade. 
In  effect,  and  without  any  intergovernmen- 
tal agreements,  each  government  is  giving 
"national  treatment"  to  the  ships  of  Its 
trading  partner  so  far  as  government-con- 
trolled cargoes  are  concerned.  The  govern- 
ments have  also  approved,  on  our  side  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  agreements 
between  the  national  shipping  lines  based 
on  the  equal  access  principle  and  calling  for 
a  pooling  and  equal  division  of  revenues  from 
all  traffic  actually  carried  by  the  parties. 
These  agreements  do  not  in  themselves  re- 
strict the  freedom  of  all  carriers  to  com- 
pete for  normal  commercial  cargoes.  They 
are  not,  as  the  Senate  report  implies,  agree- 
ments between  governments  with  terms 
which  are  inconsistent  with  our  FCN  treaty 
obligations. 

It  is  true  as  the  Senate  report  points  out 
that  certain  oil  producing  states  are  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  national  flag 
tankers  fleets  to  carry  a  portion  of  their 
oil  exports.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
because  certain  oil  exporting  states  may  in 
the  future  adopt  restrictive  measures  which 
we  consider  uneconomic  and  Ill-advised,  the 
United  Stales  should  anticipate  their  exam- 
ple. Carried  to  a  logical  conclusion  such 
actions  could  result  in  completely  bllaterallz- 
ing  the  oil  tran-sport  business.  Such  a  devel- 
opment could  destroy  the  flexibility  which 
has  enabled  oil  importers  to  use  the  most 
efficient  and  lowest  cost  vessels  for  their 
oil  transport  needs  regardless  of  Hag.  a  prac- 
tice which  In  the  long  run  benefits  oil  con- 
sumers in  this  country. 

Though  not  mentioned  In  the  Senate  re- 
port, there  Is  one  additional  point  that  we 
feel  should  be  made.  This  Department,  in 
collaboration  with  other  interested  agen- 
cies has  for  many  years  protested  to  for- 
eign governments  against  the  spread  of  na- 
tional cargo  preference  legislation  and  regu- 
lation into  the  field  of  commercial  cargoes. 
Though  diflicult  to  measure  with  exactness, 
we  believe  that  the  United  States  repre- 
sentations to  these  governments  have  helped 


in  many  cases  to  maintain  a  climate  of  com- 
petitive opportunity  for  United  States  ship- 
ping in  our  foreign  trades  and  has  benefited 
our  merchant  marine.  The  enactment  of 
Section  3  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
do  much  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  any 
future  United  States  representations  along 
these  lines. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant     Secretary    for    Congressional 

Relations. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield  to  me  for  10  minutes  on  this  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  wUling  that  I  should  do 
that  and  then  get  out  of  the  way? 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  I  wanted  to  say 
something  on  the  bill  but  no  one  wants 
me  to  do  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  position  taken  by  Sen- 
ator Cotton,  my  good  friend,  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  our 
great  State  of  New  Hampshire,  which  I 
understand  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
inclusion  of  section  3  in  this  bill. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  for  what  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong)  referred  to  as  "vigi- 
lence,"  because  in  matters  concerning  oil 
industries  and  the  ramifications  thereof, 
and  what  they  do  to  consumers  In  New 
England  we  in  New  England  had  better 
be  alert. 

I  must  support  this  motion  with  some 
reluctance.  Two  groups  that  I  have  given 
my  strong  support  to  during  my  service 
in  the  Senate,  consumers  and  this  Na- 
tion's merchant  marine,  are  forced  into 
conflicting  positions  with  regard  to  this 
legislation. 

The  issue  here  is  not  the  need  to 
strengthen  this  country's  merchant  ma- 
rine— that  I  have  consistently  supported. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  a  coastal 
State  and  the  fine  harbor  at  Ports- 
mouth has  a  long  and  recognized  history 
as  a  seafaring  city.  The  issue  here — as 
I  see  it — is  not  whether  there  is  need  to 
give  assistance  to  our  merchant  marine 
but  the  manner  in  so  doing. 

The  bill  that  we  are  discussing  today 
has  taken  the  importation  of  foreign 
crude  oil  as  a  vehicle.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced this  is  not  the  correct  approach. 
The  basis  for  my  position  is  that  crude 
oil  imports  into  this  country  are  now 
controlled  by  a  very  discriminatory  and 
unfair  quota  system  with  a  $5  billion  to 
$7  billion  cost  that  is  not  borne  equitably 
by  all  the  citizens  of  this  country.  To  at- 
tach a  50  percent  U.S.-flagship  require- 
ment on  the  import  of  crude  oil  on  top 
of  an  outdated  and  unfair  quota  will  only 
increase  this  unjust  burden  on  con- 
sumers. 

The  operation  of  the  mandatory  oil 
import  quota  system  is  particularly  un- 
fair to  New  England  and  my  State  of 
New  Hampshire.  Since  there  is  no  oil 
production  in  close  proximity  to  New 
England  and  our  region  is  not  serviced 


by  any  major  oil  pipeline,  we  must  rely 
almost  totally  on  ships  to  bring  us  our 
much  needed  oil  supplies.  This  Is  not  true 
in  other  regions  of  the  coimtry  which  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  vast  quantities 
of  oil  close  at  hand  or  are  serviced  by 
large  pipelines. 

An  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong) 
exempting  residual  fuel  oil  and  home 
heating  oil  from  the  legislation,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee.  This  amend- 
ment will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  the  impact  of  this  legislation  on  con- 
sumers of  those  products. 

However,  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
oil  products  used  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board, which  includes  gasoline,  are  pro- 
duced at  refineries  along  the  east  coast 
from  foreign  crude  oil.  The  result  of  the 
legislation,  if  passed,  will  result  in  higher 
prices  on  literally  himdreds  of  petroleum 
products  and  even  though  Senator 
Spong's  amendment  will  somewhat  miti- 
gate the  impact  of  the  proposal  the  cost 
and  burden  is  still  too  much  to  justify 
passage. 

The  proponents  of  this  proposal  are 
stating  that  its  enactment  will  not  in- 
crease cost  to  consimiers. 

I  understand  that  the  main  propo- 
nents aie  the  maritime  unions  and  ship- 
builders. Their  basis  for  this  argument  is 
that  prices  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
trolled by  domestic  crude  oil  prices  and 
not  by  foreign  imports.  This  is  essen- 
tially true  and  has  been  one  of  the  main 
considerations  in  my  opposition  to  the 
Mandatory  Oil  Import  Quota  System. 
This  quota  system  allows  those  refiners 
fortunate  to  import  foreign  crude  oil  to 
pocket  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
foreign  crude  oil  and  domestic.  This 
price  difference  at  the  present  time,  I  un- 
derstand, is  between  75  cents  and  $1  a 
barrel. 

Currently,  oil  producers  throughout 
the  United  States  are  pushing  for  in- 
creased crude  oil  prices  on  domestically 
produced  oil.  The  price  of  domestic  oil 
today  is  around  $3.50  a  barrel.  If  the  flag- 
ship requirement  is  passed,  the  result  will 
be  immediate  pressure  for  substantial  in- 
creases in  domestic  crude  oil  prices.  So, 
the  end  result,  in  my  opinion,  of  accept- 
ing this  provision  will  inevitaUy  result 
in  price  increases  to  consumers  for  their 
petroleum  products. 

The  President's  Cabinet-level  task 
force  that  studied  the  oil  import  quota 
system  in  its  1970  report  to  President 
Nixon  clearly  stated  that  the  cost  of  this 
quota  is  not  shared  equally  among  all  the 
citizens  of  our  country.  And  because  of 
the  fact  that  Ne\^  England  must  rely  on 
ships  to  supply  its  petroleum  needs,  this 
bill  today  would  only  add  to  that  imfair 
and  unjust  burden. 

Recent  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Mr.  Morton,  have  given 
greater  emphasis  to  what  has  been 
termed  "our  pending  energy  crisis."  It 
is  now  estimated  that  between  1980  and 
1985  this  country  must  rely  on  foreign 
sources  to  meet  up  to  50  percent  of  its 
oil  demand.  The  mandatory  oil  import 
quota  system  was  implemented  in  1959  to 
discourage  reliance  on  foreign  oil  sources 
and  to  encourage  domestic  exploration 
and    production.    The    fact,    however, 
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clearly  show  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case. 

While  crude  oil  production  in  this 
country  and  exploration  expenditures 
have  remained  fairly  constant,  the  op- 
posite is  true  outside  the  coimtry.  Major 
international  oil  companies  have  greatly 
expanded  their  worldwide  search  for  oil, 
and  we  are  now  informed  that  over  the 
next  several  years  we  must  increase 
crude  oil  imports  by  1  million  barrels 
per  day  per  year. 

In  fact,  just  recently,  the  President  is- 
sued a  proclamation  increasing  crude  oil 
imports  by  an  additional  230.000  barrels 
a  day  for  1972  which  will  mean  that  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year  there  will  be 
additional  imports  of  over  400,000  bar- 

With  regard  to  this  legislation  before 
us,  the  Issue  must  be  raised  as  to  whether 
it  is  not  time  for  the  President  to  accept 
the  advice  given  him  by  the  majority  of 
his  Cabinet-level  task  force  to  abolish 
the  quota  and  to  replace  it  with  a  tariff. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  much  more 
equitable  for  all  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. 

With  regard  to  the  dire  situation  fac- 
ing our  merchant  marine,  revenues  gen- 
erated by  a  tariff  could  well  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  U.S.  merchant  flagship 
fleet.  But  I  say  again  that  as  long  as  the 
mandatory  oil  import  quota  system  is  in 
existence,  it  is  unfair  to  place  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  consumers  that  would 
result  from  enacting  legislation  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee. 

Another  point  should  be  raised  with 
regard  to  this  legislation  and  that  is  the 
appropriateness  of  requiring  a  set  per- 
centage of  the  import  of  any  product 
that  must  be  brought  in  by  U.S.  flagships. 
Traditionally  U.S.-flagship  requirements 
have  dealt  with  exports  not  imports. 
While  it  may  be  that  this  approach  is 
necessary,  I  think  we  must  be  cognizant 
of  the  possibility  of  retaliation  by  the 
trade  partners.  If  we  can  impose  such  a 
requirement  on  their  imports  into  our 
country  then  what  is  to  stop  them  from 
placing  similar  requirements  on  goods 
they  purchase  from  us? 

So  I  close  my  remarks  at  this  time, 
and  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  vigilance 
and  watchfulness  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  matter  too  much,  but  I  think 
many  matters  that  have  been  put  into 
the  Record  today  should  be  cleared  up. 
I  just  heard  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  express  some  fear  of  re- 
taliation. Retaliation  from  what?  All 
these  countries  have  almost  90  percent 
of  their  quotas,  their  shipments  and  their 
cargoes,  in  their  own  bottoms.  When  we 
ask  for  something  for  ourselves  that  we 
do  not  have  now,  what  are  they  going  to 
retaliate  with? 

Retaliate?  It  is  like  suggesting,  when 
someone  has  been  robbing  you  for  a  long 
time  and  evading  taxes  for  a  long  time, 
and  he  is  told.  "Wait  a  minute.  We  are 
going  to  have  you  pay  your  fair  share  and 
share  the  burden,"  what  is  he  going  to 
retaliate? 

CXVIII 16(H— Part  20 


The  oil  companies  do  not  want  this 
amendment  and  they  have  done  a  pretty 
good  job  lobbying  since  we  put  it  in  the 
bill.  Perhaps  it  does  not  belong  in  the 
bill,  but  unless  we  start  to  do  something, 
we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  a  dan- 
gerous position.  We  are  now  16th  in  the 
world  in  shipbuilding.  I  expect  to  pick  up 
a  paper  some  day  to  see  that  the  Belgian 
Congo  is  ahead  of  us. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  says  we  have  provided  for 
shipbuilding  in  the  bill.  We  have.  That 
is  what  this  amendment  is  all  about. 
When  we  do  that,  we  are  going  to  give 
them  some  cargo  to  carry,  so  they  can 
pay  taxes  and  pay  American  seamen. 

Something  has  been  mentioned  here 
about  seciu-ity.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
security,  believe  me. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  Admiral  Zum- 
walt  saying  just  the  opposite  from  what 
the  Senator  said.  I  do  not  know  where 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire's  letter 
came  from,  but  they  have  always  gone  on 
the  theory  that  what  we  want  is  control 
over  our  ships  and  our  allies'  ships  in  the 
world;  therefore  that  we  need  to  build 
a  merchant  marine  and  tanker  ships. 

The  oil  companies  want  to  haul  under 
foreign  flags.  Panama  has  a  bigger  mer- 
chant marine  than  we  do,  tonnage  wise. 
So  does  Nicaragua.  So  does  Liberia.  Who 
finances  them  mider  foreign  flags?  The 
oil  companies.  / 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
there  when  we  used  to  meet  in  the  little 
room  over  here,  when  we  tried  to  .do 
something  about  foreign  flags,  runaway 
flags,  and  we  were  told  that  most  tankers 
were  under  foreign  flags  so  they  could 
evade  taxes. 

The  Panamanian  Oil  Co.,  which  was 
then  owned  by  them — and  this  is  true  of 
all  of  them;  they  have  these  foreign  com- 
panies, and  when  they  make  a  profit, 
they  keep  it  and  bring  it  in  in  the  year 
when  it  is  most  propitious  for  them,  tax- 
wise.  That  is  your  foreign  fleet. 

But  the  Defense  Department  says.  "Oh, 
we  have  them  imder  control."  Some  con- 
trol, shipping  in  the  Gulf  and  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  financed  by  American  oil 
companies,  flying  a  Greek  flag,  with  an 
Italian  captain  and  an  Indian  crew.  Some 
control  they  will  have  over  that,  if  some- 
thing happens. 

In  World  War  II.  all  our  allies  said. 
•'Oh,  we  will  have  a  big  fleet;  everything 
is  imder  control,  with  the  joint  military 
people  all  over  the  world."  Those  were 
our  allies.  And  we  found,  after  2  months, 
that  they  wanted  all  their  tonnage  for 
themselves,  and  we  spent  $9  billion  build- 
ing up  a  merchant  marine  of  Liberty 
ships  and  other  ships  that  are  now  obso- 
lete; $9  billion,  and  we  had  to  do  it — 
sometimes  we  built  them  in  as  little  as 
60  days.  If  Senators  want  to  get  into  that 
with  foreign  flags  again,  that  is  all  right 
with  me. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  State  De- 
partment; they  are  always  against  any- 
thing. Some  days  I  think  maybe  we  ought 
to  appropriate  some  money  in  one  of  our 
appropriation  bills  to  hire  about  six 
Greyhound  buses  and  take  them  on  a 
Cook's  tour  of  the  United  States,  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on.  It  would  do  them 
good  to  give  them  a  leave  of  absence.. 
Suie,  they  are  opposed  to  this  because 


they  might  have  to  dicker  with  some 
countries.  Those  guys  might  get  mad 
about  it. 

Retaliation?  Retaliation  against  what? 
They  have  been  retaliating  against  us, 
these  foreign  countries,  with  ships'  fees, 
harbor  fees,  and  all  kinds  of  insurance, 
and  they  are  government  subsidized.  So 
let  us  talk  about  our  own  business  for 
awhile. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  balance-of- 
trade  deficit  which  has  been  mentioned 
here.  I  wUl  not  belabor  it,  but  it  is  the 
highest  it  has  been  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  this  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
If  I  had  my  way.  I  think  I  would  bring 
them  in  100  percent  in  American  ships. 
We  pay  money  for  that  oil. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  evidence— we 
did  not  have  smy  evidence  that  there  was 
going  to  be  any  change  in  the  ccaisumer 
prices.  There  may  be.  I  know,  as  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  has  said, 
that  when  something  goes  higher,  the 
consumer  pays  in  the  long  run.  But  if  we 
make  these  American  oil  companies  pay. 
and  tell  them  to  bring  their  own  ships 
back  under  the  American  flag  and  em- 
ploy American  people,  it  will  not  huit 
the  consumer.  I  will  tell  you  that,  and  we 
will  get  the  taxes  from  them  that  they 
are  now  evading  all  over  the  world,  every 
place. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  knows  that 
right  now  the  domestic  price  of  oil  is 
about  $3.50,  and  the  foreign  price  is 
about  $2.50.  There  is  a  dollar  difference. 
Will  the  Senator  tell  me  how  much  the 
consumer  is  saving  out  of  that  dollar? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  None  of  it. 
Mr.  LONG.  He  is  not  saving  one  penny 
of  that  dollar,  none  of  it. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No. 
Mr.  LONG.  So  that  if  the  foreign  costs 
goes  up  somewhat,  so  that  the  difference 
is.  let  us  say,  90  cents  instead  of  a  dollar, 
it  still  will  not  make  any  difference  to 
the  consumer. 

What  is  the  explanation?  When  you 
understand  the  fact  that  these  litUe  peo- 
ple domestically  are  competing  with 
these  larger  companies,  that  is  what  is 
holding  the  price  down.  As  far  as  these 
little  people  are  concerned,  their  price 
is  as  low  as  it  always  was.  for  every  do- 
mestic producer.  They  have  to  u^e 
American  labor.  They  have  to  use  these 
same  American  working  people  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies  do  not  want  to  liire. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  they  do  not 
hire  them. 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  put  it  this  way: 
When  a  little  independent  company  in 
my  State  or  any  other  State  of  tliis 
Union  produces  its  oil,  it  cannot  haul  it 
away  to  the  ship;  he  lias  got  to  pay  some 
fellow  with  a  truck,  and  pay  10  times 
as  much  for  traiisportation  as  these  big 
companies  are  paying,  and  that  trucker 
is  an  American  working  man.  He  has  pot 
to  pay  his  ovm  people  to  liaul  the  oil. 
Suppose  he  can  put  it  in  a  ship;  he  has 
got  to  pay  an  American  miion  at  Ameri- 
can wages,  and  he  has  the  same  prob- 
lem of  negotiating  with  a  labor  union 
that  these  major  oil  companies  do  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with.  He  does  not 
have  that  choice. 
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As  far  as  any  little  fellow  producing 
oil  in  this  country  is  concerned,  paying 
American  taxes  and  American  wages,  he 
has  got  to  comply  with  all  of  these 
American  standards,  and  he  is  having  a 
difficult  time  competing  with  these  for- 
eign oil  companies,  many  of  them  Ameri- 
can-based, which  have  all  the  advan- 
tages. That  is  where  the  big  profits  are, 
but  they  are  not  giving  the  consumer  any 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  it  costs  less  to 
produce  over  there.  They  are  coming  in 
and  selling  it  for  the  same  price  as  this 
little  fellow  can  get  for  his  oil.  who  is 
paying  the  American  scale  of  wages  every 
step  of  the  way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  just  sub- 
sidizing cheap  labor;  that  is  all  we  are 
doing.  And  the  cheapest  you  can  find — 
someone  said,  "That's  fine,  because  then 
the  consumer  might  get  a  better  deal." 
But  if  we  work  on  that  theory  all  the  way 
down  the  line,  we  should  not  manufac- 
ture one  thing  in  this  country,  should 
we.  because  it  would  be  cheaper  to  ship 
it  in.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  the  point  is 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  should  take 
everything  and  ship  it  all  in,  because 
they  have  cheaper  labor,  and  it  will  be 
cheaper  if  we  operate  on  that  theory 
right  down  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  and  I  know 
that  if  the  consumer  wais  the  fellow  who 
had  to  pay  the  $25  million,  we  would 
not  have  all  this  work  by  the  larger  oil 
companies  to  defeat  this  amendment.  If 
the  consumer  were  paying  it.  rather  than 
the  oil  companies,  the  oil  companies 
would  not  have  done  all  this  work  to 
try  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  another  thing 
I  think  they  ought  to  take  into  consider- 
ation, if  this  keeps  up,  is  that  we  are 
now  down  to  4.2  percent  of  all  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  being  shipped  in 
American  bottoms — 4.2  percent;  and  we 
are  14th  in  shipbuilding. 

If  they  would  bring  their  ships  back 
and  pay  taxes,  we  would  not  have  had 
this  situation.  They  do  not  want  to  do 
that;  and  they  do  not  want  us  to  pass 
this  little  bill.  That  is  the  whole  nubbin 
of  this  thing,  and  I  just  think  we  ought 
to.  I  do  not  particularly  like  it  on  this 
bill,  but  it  is  germane  to  the  bill,  we  have 
held  hearings  on  it,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee reported  it  out.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, oh,  boy,  they  have  been  pretty 
busy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  me 
half  a  minute? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  1  more  min^ 
ute.  to  take  another  shot  at  them. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senaor  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  get  the  benefit 
of  oil  depletion,  but  they  do  not  want 
to  fly  American  flags  or  employ  American 
workmen.  No.  they  want  the  benefit,  and 
they  want  the  second  benefit  of  hiring 
the  cheapest  labor  they  can  find  in  the 
world.  Then  they  con  people  into  saying, 
"Well,  it  will  be  cheaper  for  you."  Well, 
I  say  let  us  quit  making  anything  here, 
and  it  will  be  cheaper  for  everybody. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said  about  me  and 


my  Commerce  Committee  activity.  For 
all  of  us  in  the  committee,  I  say  I  think 
this  is  the  best  bill  to  take  care  of  the 
people  up  in  New  England.  And  we  will 
make  the  oil  companies  buckle  down  to 
pay  the  difference. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  1  additional  minute? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  As  much  as  we 
are  interested  in  consumers,  is  it  not 
true  that  we  have  done  evei-ything  that 
we  could  conceive  of  to  be  assured  that 
the  consumer  would  not  in  any  way  be 
injured  by  this  bill?  He  is  protected  by 
price  controls  as  it  is,  but  what  is  really 
protecting  him  is  domestic  competition, 
and  not  the  foreign  price.  And  it  is  not 
true  that  that  consumer  also  needs  the 
benefit  of  a  little  money  to  spend? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  LONG.  We  are  trying  to  provide 
him  with  100,000  good  jobs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  pay  some  taxes, 
which  the  oil  companies  do  not  pay. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh.  may  I  put  in  the 
Record  one  more  thing? 

Mr.  COOK.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  a  minute?  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  something  that  bothers  me  con- 
siderably up  in  my  country. 

I  do  not  want  a  lot  of  foreign  tankers 
that  are  not  built  right  coming  into 
Puget  Soimd  with  oil.  We  get  some  of 
them,  and  the  pollution  problem  is  one 
that  the  people  around  here  had  better 
think  about,  because  an  American  tank- 
er is  better  built  and  better  manned. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  time 
yielded  to  me  I  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  was  there 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent,  after  consulting  Senator 
Long,  that  I  may  bring  up  an  amendment 
which  will  not  consume  any  substan- 
tial time. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 

a  debate  here 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  he  withhold  the  unanimous-consent 
request  until  he  has  offered  his  amend- 
ment and  everyone  has  had  a  chance  to 
hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  would  not  be  in  order  with- 
out the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  like  to  wind  up  some  of  these 
points.  Some  assertions  have  been  made, 
and  other  Senators  want  to  be  heard.  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  California  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  present  his 


amendment  and  to  argue  his  amend- 
ment. We  are  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  constrained 
to  object. 

I  yield  myself  2  minutes,  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
I  must  object  at  this  point.  I  certainly 
will  yield  later. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  permitted  to 
do  so  by  the  manager  of  the  bill,  if  he 
does  not  object,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
had  already  ruled  that  objection  had  not 
t^fdi  h  63  I'd 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  glad  to  withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  did  not  hear  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  withdrawn  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  am  permitted  to  do 
so,  I  would  simply  say  that  I  was  very 
thrilled  by  the  able  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  dialog  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana,  to 
the  end  that  what  we  should  do  is  to 
haul  these  oil  companies  in  here  and 
make  them  pay  taxes  and  make  them 
sail  under  our  flag.  If  there  is  one  Sen- 
ator who  is  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the 
oil  companies  and  plug  up  the  great  loop- 
holes we  hear  so  much  about,  it  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Finance.  If  that  is  what  we  should  do, 
let  us  do  it,  and  we  will  raise  the  flag 
and  follow  his  noble  leadership. 

But  this  amendment  is  not  going  to  do 
that.  This  amendment  is  going  to  force 
the  oil  companies  to  provide  bottoms. 
And  who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?  Do  not 
try  to  tell  me  that  it  is  not  going  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  consimier. 

I  am  not  representing  the  oil  com- 
panies here.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  not  representing  them.  The  Senators 
from  New  England  who  have  spoken  and 
are  going  to  speak  are  not  representing 
the  oil  companies.  They  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  We  are  interested  in  the 
consumer. 

Under  this  bill  ships  are  going  to  be 
built,  and  all  the  taxpayers  will  pay  for 
them,  not  just  the  people  who  buy  oil. 
If  you  want  to  get  hold  of  the  oil  com- 
panies, go  right  ahead  and  do  it,  instead 
of  putting  this  amendment  into  this 
maritime  bill.  Go  ahead,  in  the  great 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  let  us  have 
responsibility  and  let  us  have  taxes  paid 
by  people  who  are  making  the  money, 
and  let  us  plug  up  these  loopholes. 

It  is  news  to  me,  and  it  amazes  me. 
to  have  my  good  friend  charge  us  with 
something  which,  obviously,  if  it  is  true — 
of  course,  I  would  not  know  anything 
about  those  things — could  have  been 
handled  long  ago. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  provision  of  H.R.  13324, 
the  maritime  authorization  bill,  that 
would  extend  the  50  percent  U.S. -flag 
requirement  of  the  cargo-preference  law 
to  the  importation  of  crude  oil. 

I  oppose  the  amendment  for  two  ma- 
jor reasons: 
It  has  not  been  fully  considered. 
It  would  force  substantial  increases  in 


oil  prices  in  New  England— and  through- 
out the  coimtry. 

The  amendment  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  today  marks  a  radical  de- 
parture from  prior  procedure  and  policy. 
What  we  are  considering  is  direct  inter- 
ference in  the  private  transactions  and 
shipments  of  private  companies.  To  be 
sure,  the  commodity  involved,  oil,  is  sub- 
ject to  import  quotas,  but  we  are  still 
interfering  unnecessarily,  and  imposing 
restrictions  that  carmot  be  justified  un- 
der previous  precedents  with  respect  to 
the  cargo  preference  laws. 

The  amendment  has  not  been  fully 
considered.  I  understand  that  hearings 
were  recently  held  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  on  a  separate  bill  containing 
the  cargo  preference  provision.  Many 
questions  were  raised;  many  were  left 
imanswered.  In  brief,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  has  been  given  enough 
information  on  which  to  make  a  deci- 
sion. We  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  a  bill 
with  major  implications  without  having 
answers  to  some  very  critical  questions. 
I  have  several  major  ones  that  have 
not  been  answered,  and  I  am  sure  that 
other  Senators  do  as  well. 

A  prime  question  involves  the  impact 
of  the  bill  on  petroleum  product  prices. 
Proponents  of  the  bill  say  that  importers 
could  absorb  the  cost  and  realize  a  re- 
duced value  for  their  import  licenses; 
I  believe  this  will  not  and  probably  can- 
not happen  so  easily  and  that  the  in- 
creased costs  of  shipment  will  be  passed 
on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  The  point  is  that  no  one  knows, 
and  we  are  being  asked  to  pass  a  bill 
that  may  force  American  consumers  to 
pay  hundreds  of  millions — perhaps  bil- 
lions— each  year  in  additional  fuel  oil 
and  gasoline  costs.  Past  trends  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  consumer 
would  be  the  victim. 

Another  question  involves  the  impact 
on  the  cost  of  domestic  shipments  of  oil 
from  the  U.S.  gulf  coast  to  the  north- 
eastern States.  Obviously,  the  amend- 
ment would  create  a  tremendous  demand 
on  U.S.  tankers,  far  in  excess  of  the  pres- 
ent carrying  capacity.  This  will  surely 
force  the  cost  of  domestic  shipments  of 
gasoline  and  No.  2  fuel  oil  up  sharply. 
The  impact  on  New  England,  where  most 
oil  comes  in  by  tanker  and  much  of  it 
comes  from  the  gtilf  coast,  would  be 
severe.  The  provision  exempting  imports 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  will  be  of  no  help,  since 
only  4  percent  of  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  con- 
sumed in  the  Northeast  is  imported;  the 
cost  of  shipping  the  remaining  96  percent 
will,  as  I  have  indicated,  go  up.  Once 
again,  the  point  is  that  we  simply  do 
not  know  what  the  impact  on  shipping 
costs — both  domestic  and  foreign— will 
be. 

A  second  critical  question  involves  the 

administration  of   this  provision.  How 

will  it  be  applied— by  company,  by  ship, 

by  port?  Once  again,  we  have  no  answers. 

This  is  a  major  piece  of  legislation, 

with  profound  impact.  I  cannot  support 

it  on  the  basis  of  so  little  information, 

and  its  tendency  for  adverse  impact  on 

the  consimier. 

Third,  the  impact  on  New  England. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  this  bill  is 

certain  to  force  petroleum  prices  up.  At 


a  minimum,  I  believe  that  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  heating  oil  in  New  England 
will  increase  by  1  to  2  cents  per  gallon; 
if  prices  increase  by  1  cent,  the  con- 
sumers of  New  England  alone  will  be 
forced  to  bear  added  expense  of  $100 
million  per  year. 

In  New  York  State  alone,  a  1-cent 
increase  will  cost  consumers  more  than 
$100  million  per  year. 

Nationwide,  the  added  costs  are  likely 
to  be  several  billion  dollars  per  year, 
adding  to  the  already  artificially  liigh  oil 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  the  implications  of  this 
bill  for  every  American  citizen  are  im- 
mense. As  responsible  legislators,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  take  a  closer  look,  to 
demand  all  the  facts  before  we  act. 

I  urge  that  this  provision  be  deleted 
from  H.R.  13324. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
support  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  United  States  which 
would  result  from  passage  of  the  cargo- 
preference  provision  of  the  maritime  au- 
thorization bill. 

I  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  provision  would  inevitably  result  in 
increased  costs  to  the  U.S.  consumer,  an 
argument  which  has  already  been  con- 
vincingly made.  I  also  believe  that  the 
provision  would  of  necessity  create  seri- 
ous difficulties  for  our  international  trade 
and  foreign  policies  generally,  and  I 
would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  problems  in  these  fields. 

First,  the  provision  would  place  the 
United  States  in  the  position  of  being  the 
first  major  trading  nation  which,  by  law, 
imposed  an  outright  flag  preference  on 
privately  owned  commercial  cargoes. 
This  would,  of  course,  violate  provisions 
in  more  than  30  treaties  with  other  na- 
tions to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  But.  even  if  we  were  to  accept  the 
breaking  of  these  treaties  with  equsoilm- 
ity — which  I  am  sure  we  are  not — we 
would  in  fact  be  setting  a  pattern  which 
would  be  contrary  to  our  interests. 

Already,  some  oil-producing  coimtries 
are  talking  about  building  their  own  flag 
fleets.  Any  action  that  we  might  take  to 
restrict  the  movement  of  oil  may  well  be 
the  catalyst  that  precipitates  drastic  ac- 
tion by  the  oil-producing  countries.  Such 
action  would  inevitably  reduce  the  avail- 
ability and  flexibility  of  tanker  tonnage 
we  need  to  insure  our  abiUty  to  meet  U.S. 
demand  for  oil  supplies  in  the  future. 
At  a  time  when  the  oil-producing  nations 
are  showing  an  increasing  abihty  and 
determination  to  control  world  markets 
for  their  crude  oil,  it  would  be  foolish 
indeed  to  force  an  extra  weapon  for  this 
purpose  into  their  hands. 

Such  countermeasures  by  foreign 
countries  could  easily  cancel  out  any 
balance-of-payments  gains  we  might 
achieve  by  use  of  U.S.-flag  vessels  In  our 
international  oil  operations,  apart  from 
the  real  danger  that  American  ships 
could  be  subject  to  political  boycotts  in 
the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere. 

Certainly  no  one  can  disagree  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  energy  is  vltsJ  to  the 
American  economy  and  to  our  Nation's 


security.  To  maintain  such  security  may 
call  for  such  steps  as  emergency  storage, 
faster  siting  of  nucleai-  plants,  as  well  as 
increased  American-flag  shipping  capa- 
bility. But  we  must  not  delude  ourselves 
into  the  belief  that  relying  on  Ameri- 
can-flag tankers  to  supply  half  oiu-  oil 
imports  will  automatically  give  us  great- 
er energy  security — especially  if  the 
proposed  action  forces  a  serious  migra- 
tion of  ships  of  the  U.S.  effective  control 
fleet  to  the  flags  of  less  friendly  nations. 
Historically,  there  have  been  frequent, 
crippling  labor  interruptions  on  Ameri- 
can ships  and  docks.  The  question  is :  Can 
this  Nation  afford  that  risk  when,  in  a 
mere  8  years,  one-half  of  all  the  oil  used 
in  the  United  States  will  probably  be 
brought  in  from  overseas? 

Also.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  the  able  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Conunerce  Conunittee.  Mr. 
Cotton,  the  burden  of  "cargo-prefer- 
ence" will  fall  unevenly  on  various  groups 
of  firms  in  U.S.  petroleum  refining  and 
marketing. 

The  small  refiners  have  enough  prob- 
lems now  in  competing  with  the  inte- 
grated companies  who  have  their  own 
crude  production,  both  domestic  and 
overseas.  These  smaller  refiners  will  be 
more  damaged  than  the  large  ones  be- 
cause they  now  receive  a  relatively  larger 
share  of  crude  oil  import  quotas,  and  they 
will  correspondingly  lose  more  when  their 
import  rights,  burdened  by  "cargo-pref- 
erence" costs,  lose  some  of  their  value. 
I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  contention  that 
the  United  States  needs  a  strong  mer- 
chant fleet.  But  we  need  to  achieve  this 
objective  without  creating  International 
crises  and  encouraging  retaliation 
against  U.S.  shipping  interests.  I  believe 
that  construction  remedies  for  the  ills  of 
the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  can  be  found.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
will  accomplish  our  objectives. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
state  my  agreement  with  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  .  who 
seeks  to  strike  section  3  of  HJR.  13324. 
This  section  would  require  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  oil  imported  into  the  United 
States  be  transported  in  U.S.-flag  tank- 
ers. 

For  reasons  relating  not  only  to  the  na- 
tional interest  in  broad  security  terms 
but  also  to  the  interests  of  taxpayers  and 
of  all  consumers  of  oil  products,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  re- 
quiring that  50  percent  of  our  oil  im- 
ports be  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 

The  Senate  is  being  asked  to  approve 
an  authorization  involving  some  $555 
million  for  subsidies  and  other  expenses 
under  section  1  of  the  bill.  However,  this 
may  not  be  the  only  cost  involved.  Even 
though  we  are  told  that  section  3  will  not 
result  in  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  least  in  the  near  term,  section  3 
could  involve  Uterally  billions  of  dollars 
of  costs  in  future  years — much  of  it  borne 
by  the  American  consumer.  In  fact,  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  estimated 
that  the  additional  cost  to  the  consumer 
could  reach  $1  billion  by  1985. 
The  committee  report  says  that  this 
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cost  will  be  borne  by  the  oil  companies 
who  allegedly  can  afford  it.  This  may 
be  true  in  the  immediate  future,  but  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  costs  will  nec- 
essarily be  passed  on  to  consumers. 

The  costs  as  estimated  in  the  commit- 
tee report  of  approximately  10  cents  per 
barrel  of  oil  for  using  higher-cost  Ameri- 
can-flag ships,  are  valid  only  if  the  oil 
comes  from  nearby  places  like  Venezuela 
or  North  Africa.  The  real  cost  may  be 
five  times  as  much,  it  seems,  if  most  of 
the  oil  has  to  come  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  or  points  in  the  Middle  East.  By 
1985,  we  may  have  to  import  as  much 
as  half  of  our  total  oil  consumption— 
largely  from  those  areas. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  cost 
of  our  oil  products  is  going  to  go  up  In 
the  future,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and 
some  of  the  causes  may  not  be  under  our 
own  control.  I  will  not  say  that  passage 
of  this  bill,  as  amended,  would  be  the 
cause  of  all  those  increases.  But  this  bill 
will  help   to  increase  those  costs,   and 
that  burden  will  not  simply  be  borne  by 
the  oil  companies  and  their  stockholders. 
Section  3  carefully  exempts  residual  in 
home  heating  oil  from  the  50-percent 
limitation.  However,  we  still  must  rec- 
ognize   that    substantial    quantities    of 
these  products  are  refined  domestically 
from  foreign  crude  oil.  Therefore,  the 
price  of  these  products  will  increase  as 
the  cost  of  foreign  crude  oil  from  which 
they  are  derived  also  increases.  Evei-y 
citizen  who  heats  his  home  with  oil  must 
eventually  feel  the  effect  of  this  crude 
oil  cost  increase. 

We  should  know  what  the  long-term 
costs  will  be  and  who  will  bear  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  its  report  on  this  bill— page 
31 — did  not  really  face  up  to  this  issue. 
It  stated  that  its  cost  estimates  were 
based  on  U.S.-flag  vessels  built  and  oper- 
ated without  construction-differential 
and  operating-differential  subsidies.  It 
went  on  to  say : 

Of  course,  to  the  extent  that  such  sub- 
sidles  were  utilized  in  building  and  operat- 
ing vessels  carrying  cargoes  subject  to  this 
legislation,  the  cost  differential  between  for- 
eign and  U.S.-flag  vessels  would  be  reduced. 

It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to 
say  that  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  would 
be  increased.  The  report  concluded: 

The  issue  of  whether  vessels  built  and 
operated  with  these  subsiiiies  may  carry  car- 
goes reserved  to  U.S.-^ag  vessels  is  currently 
the  subject  of  an  administrative  proceeding 
before  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board,  Docket 
S.  244. 

The  committee  did  not  express  views 
on  this  issue  in  light  of  the  pending  ad- 
ministrative proceeding. 

Little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Congress 
overwhelmingly  approved  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  the  administration's 
program  to  help  rebuild  our  merchant 
fleet,  and  in  so  doing  agreed  for  the  first 
time  to  subsidize  the  construction  and 
operation  of  a  bulk  carrier  fleet  under 
the  U.S.  flag.  Previously,  for  35  years,  we 
have  subsidized  only  regularly  scheduled 
liner  services.  We  also  accepted  two  im- 
portant principles;  that  our  merchant 
fleet,  after  receiving  subsidies  to  put  it 
on  a  competitive  basis,  should  compete 
for  new  baslness,  throughout  the  world; 


and  that  indirect,  hidden  forms  of  sub- 
sidy, such  as  cargo  preference,  should  be 
phased  out  in  favor  of  direct  subsidies. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  would  do  just  the 
opposite.  It  would  expand  the  area  of 
hidden  subsidy,  which  is  already  very 
large,  and  it  would  give  tanker  operators 
a  monopoly  position  with  respect  to  a 
large  part  of  our  imports. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  this 
legislation  offers  significant  additional 
benefits  to  our  shipbuilding  industry,  to 
employment  and  to  the  Nation's  balance 
of  payments.  Benefits  which  I  completely 
support.  However,  these  benefits  can  also 
be  received  if  our  tanker  fleet  is  built  up 
through  subsidies  as  contemplated  under 
the  President's  program.  The  difference 
is  that  the  cost,  and  how  it  will  be  borne, 
will  be  known  and  can  be  evaluated  and 
will  have  to  be  approved.  I  believe  that 
it  is  the  proper  way  to  proceed. 

The  most  persuasive  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  by  proponents  of 
section  3  are  those  that  relate  to  our 
national  security  requirements.  The  com- 
mittee report  deals  with  this  subject  at 
some  length.  But  to  the  extent  that  these 
argviments  are  valid,  they  do  not  support 
the  conclusion  that  a  50-percent  cargo 
reservation  is  the  only  way  or  the  best 
means  to  achieve  the  objective. 

On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that 
a  direct  subsidy  program  would  be  a  far 
better  solution  than  a  cargo  reservation 
requirement,  because  the  matter  would 
certainly  encourage  other  coimtries — 
particularly  the  oil  producing  countries 
who  already  control  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply— to  adopt  similar  measures  and  ex- 
tend their  control  to  the  transportation 
of  their  oil. 

Moreover,  the  50-percent  requirement 
posed  by  section  3  of  this  bill  could  create 
a  new  trade  barrier  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  urging  other  countries 
to  dismantle  their  restrictions  against 
U.S.  imports.  If  such  a  cargo  reservation 
precedent  is  set  with  petroleum  products, 
it  would  also  be  applied  to  other  bulk 
cargoes,  for  example,  farm  products. 
This  would  increase  the  cost  to  the 
American  consumer  of  many  more  goods 
than  simply  oil  and  its  byproducts. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  and  our 
NATO  allies  control  about  90  percent  of 
the  world's  tanker  fleet,  and  this  has 
served  us  well  in  emergencies.  But  if  the 
oil-producing  countries  insist  upon  carry- 
ing half  of  their  exports  in  tankers  imder 
their  own  control,  we  will  be  faced  with 
a  completely  new  .situation.  Any  such 
possibility  has  even  greater  .security 
implications  for  our  allies,  who  are  more 
heavily  dependent  upon  oil  imports, 
than  it  may  have  for  us. 

The  administration,  through  Secretary 
Peterson,  has  promised  to  review  the 
security  aspects,  to  evaluate  the  various 
alternative  ways  to  sustain  an  appropri- 
ate tanker  fleet,  and  to  submit  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  inter- 
ested committees  of  both  Houses  not 
later  than  September  15  of  this  year. 

Given  the  complexity  and  the  un- 
doubted importance  of  this  matter,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  not  act  without 
hearing  those  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  anything  I  say  now  is 
anticlimactic.  after  the  very  deeply  felt 


speech  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton).  He  has  practically  said  it  all. 
He  speaks  not  only  for  himself  but  also 
for  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts; and  though  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
other  members  of  the  New  England  del- 
egation. I  think  he  spoke  for  all  the 
members  of  the  New  England  delega- 
tion when  he  so  clearly  and  forcibly  set 
forth  the  position  of  the  New  England 
delegation  in  regard  to  the  plight  of 
the  consumer,  the  cost  of  oil  over  the 
years,  and  the  continued  increases  in 
petroleum  prices. 

I  hope  that  the  eloquent  plea  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire will  be  listened  to  and  adhered  to 
by  all  Senators. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  1  minute  remaining  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  yield  that  1  minute  and  1  minute 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky.   ^ 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
intently   to   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  Washington  talk  about  all  the  lob- 
byists. I  want  to  get  the  record  straight, 
and  I  want  it  in  the  Record,  so  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  because  this 
Senator  has  not  been  talked  to  by  any 
major  oil  company  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  not  discussed  this  matter  with 
me  at  any  time,  under  any  circumstances. 
The  only   conversation   this   Senator 
had  with  anyone  other  than  Members 
of  this  body  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  was  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  major  interna- 
tional   seamen's    organizations    in    the 
United  States,  who  discussed  this  matter 
with  me  in  the  Senate  reception  room.  I 
invited  the  gentleman  to  come  by  my 
ofHce,  because  I  wanted  to  talk  to  him 
about  this  matter;  I  wanted  his  ideas 
on  it.  He  said  that  he  absolutely  would 
come  by,  and  he  did  not  come  by. 

So,  relative  to  the  great  discussion  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  that  they  are  all 
over  the  halls  and  have  been  to  see 
everybody,  I  want  him  to  know  that  they 
did  not  come  to  see  me. 

Therefore,  I  suppose  that  if  I  owe  them 
some  allegiance,  I  wrote  a  nine-page 
speech  for  nothing,  because  none  of  them 
came  by  to  see  me. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  one  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  said  would  be  vitally  in- 
terested in  this,  and  that  is  the  American 
workingman,  the  gentleman  who  said 
he  would  come  by  my  office,  but  did  not 
come  by. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  v.ill 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Californi.i. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
renew  my  request  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  bring  up  my  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  May  I  suggest  tliat  the 
Senator  ask  that  his  amendment  be 
read''  He  can  then  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Fine.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  clerk  please  state  the  amend- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  10,  after  the  words  "Num- 
ber 2  fuel  oU"  insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  that  portion  of  imports  of 
crude  oil  required  because  of  environmental 
considerations  for  electric  power  generation 
or  low  sulfur  residual  fuel  oil  refined  there- 
from to  meet  environmental  standards  Im- 
posed by  law  in  generating  electric  power 
and  sold  for  use  by  electric  utilities". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  briefly  explain  the  amendment 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  assume 
that  we  have  imanimous  consent  that 
such  time  as  is  left  on  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  used  by  the  Senator 
from  California  on  his  amendment;  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  request 
has  not  been  received  or  granted  yet. 

Is  there  objection  to  consideration  of 
the  Cranston  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  He  is  using  my  time  right 
now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  aU  Senators 
for  their  cooperation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  that  there  is  1  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  shall  not  take  more 
than  10  minutes,  probably  less. 

Mr.  LONG.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  time  is  being  used 
on  this  new  amendment,  but  we  do  not 
lose  our  right  to  whatever  time  is  left 
on  the   amendment  which  is  pending;  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  we  might 
consider  this  amendment  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment.  I  believe  it  can  be 
disposed  of  in  short  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  please  state  his  imanimous  con- 
sent again? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  notwithstanding  the  presnt  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  we  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  all  Senators  and  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vei-y 
sorry,  but  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  this  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  with  the  time  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  anyone's  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  do  not  need  that 
now.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdi-aw  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  exempt  public  utility 
companies  engaged  in  the  business  of 
generating,  transmitting,  and  distrib- 
uting electric  energy  for  heating  and 
electric  power  pm-poses  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  section  3  of  H.R.  13324. 

Electric  companies  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
cost,  indispensable  and  reliable  electric 
service  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their 
customers. 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  responsibility 
they  must  be  able  to  procure  suitable 
fuels  at  reasonable  prices  which  will  meet 
stringent  air  pollution  control  require- 
ments. The  enactment  of  section  3  of 
H.R.  13324  in  its  present  form  would  have 
the  net  effect  of  a  significant  increase  in 
rates  to  east  and  west  coast  customers  of 
electric  companies  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  Economists  have  shown  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  transporta- 
tion cost  through  che  use  of  U.S.-flag 
vessels.  Major  oil  companies  and  refiners 
will  absorb  this  cost  on  the  import  quota 
ticket  rather  than  pass  the  cost  on  to  the 
consumer. 

Second.  Most  oil  purchase  contracts 
between  refineries  and  utility  companies 
include  escalation  provisions  which  au- 
tomatically pass  on  to  the  utility  com- 
pany the  increase  in  crude  prices  and  in 
transportation  cost. 

Third.  Utility  companies  do  not  have 
oil  import  quota  tickets  available  to  them 
under  import  regulations.  They  would  not 
be  able  to  absorb  the  increased  cost  in 
transportation  because  the  value  of  the 
tickets  has  been  included  in  the  price  the 
refiner  quotes  in  his  contract  with  the 
utility  company. 

Fourth.  The  end  result  of  an  increase 
in  transportation  cost,  would  be  reflected 
in  the  cost  that  utility  consiuners  pay  for 
electricity. 

Presently  the  cost  impact  on  the  west 
coast  would  be  greater  than  on  the  east 
coast.  However,  as  eastern  utilities  con- 
vert more  and  more  plants  from  residual 
fuel  oil  to  crude,  and  air  pollution  re- 
quirements become  more  restrictive,  this 
conversion  will  have  a  similar  impact  on 
use  of  crude  oils  by  utilities  on  the  east 
coast  later  in  this  decade. 

The  situation  in  the  west  coast  is  dif- 
ferent, and  the  problem  is  immediate. 
The  pollution  regulations  require  that 
utilities  burn  crude  oil  with  0.5  percent 
maximum  sulfur  content.  The  principal 
supplies  of  low  sulfur  oil  of  the  quality 
required  to  comply  with  air  pollution 
control  regulations  which  are  available 
to  west  coast  utilities  are  manufactured 
from  crude  oil  imported  from  Indonesia. 
The  cost  of  this  oil  will  increase  as  more 
and  more  U.S-flag  ships  are  used  to 
transport  foreign  oil. 

It  is  estimated  by  Southern  California 
Edison  that  the  50-percent  quota  re- 
quirement would  result  in  a  20  to 
30  cents  per  barrel  increase  in  cost.  To 
the  consumer  this  would  represent  an 
increase  cost  of  $30  to  $50  million  per 
year.  The  study  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Electric  Cor»ipanies.  an  associa- 
tion which  consists  of  137  electric  light 
and  power  companies,  agrees  that  the 


impact  of  section  3  will  be  greatest  on 
the  west  coast  where  the  supply  of  low 
sulfur  crude  is  deficient. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues,  and  address  my  remarks  par- 
ticularly to  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  ,  urg- 
ing support  of  my  amendment  which  will 
exempt  needed  low  surfur  fuels  from 
flag  ship  restrictions,  and  protect  the 
American  consumer  from  this  enormous 
increased  cost. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK).  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome 
the  amendment.  It  is  a  good  amendment. 
However,  I  want  to  have  the  Record 
show  one  thing  so  that  we  will  not  for- 
get it.  When  we  started  out  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  with  section  3.  it  was 
all  inclusive,  and  then  within  the  Com- 
merce Committee  it  was  amended  by 
exempting  No.  2  fuel  oil  and  residual  fuel 
oil. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Chamber  this 
afternoon  and  we  have  had  an  amend- 
ment offered  and  adopted  exempting  the 
petrochemical  industry.  Now  our  good 
friend  from  California  has  come  along 
with  a  further  list  of  exemptions.  That 
is  all  good. 

But  I  just  want  the  Senate  to  remem- 
ber that  eloquent  speech  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and  other 
Senators,  when  they  said  that  this  great 
amendment  would  pr(xluce  100,000  jobs 
and  help  our  balance  of  payments  by 
$5.5  billion. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  remember  that 
every  amendment  we  add  will  biing 
down  the  50  percent  of  oil  to  be  carried 
in  American  bottoms— I  do  not  know  to 
what  percentage — 40  percent,  30  percent, 
25  percent.  We  cannot  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it  too. 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  object,  Mr. 
President,  so  that  the  100,000  American 
jobs  and  that  $5.5  biUion  in  balance  of 
payments  does  not  go  out  the  window 
with  this  and  every  amendment. 

So,  I  welcome  this  amendment.  I  am 
for  it.  Let  us  have  some  more.  [  Laughter.  ] 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend. 

Ml-.  TUNNEY.  I  want  to  compliment 
my  senior  colleague  from  California  for 
introducing  this  amendment.  It  demon- 
strates clearly  his  great  concern  for  en- 
vironmental pi-oblems  in  California. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  will  be 
that  air  pollution  control  regulations  in 
California  will  be  met.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  because 
I  think  it  is  critically  important  to  the 
environmental  needs  of  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  help  on  this 
as  on  so  many  other  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
I  putting  the  question  • . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
to  strike  the  oil  cargo  preference  provi- 
sion from  the  maritime  authorization 
bill  for  two  primary  reasoiis — such  a  pro- 
vision would  most  likely  result  in  higher 
fuel  prices  for  Maine  and  all  of  New- 
England,  and  it  would  further  entrench 
the  oil  import  quota  system  which  I  have 
been  trj-ing  to  alter  or  abolish  for  years. 
We,  in  New  England,  have  suffered 
from  high  fuel  prices  for  too  many  years. 
They  have  eroded  family  budgets  and 
retarded  the  economic  development  of 
our  region.  I  simply  could  not  sanction 
any  proposal  which  might  intensify  these 
problems. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  argu- 
ments of  those  supporters  of  the  cargo 
preference  provision  who  contend  that 
its  passage  would  strengthen  the  ship- 
building industry.  The  health  of  that  in- 
dustry, particularly  as  it  affects  Bath 
Iron  Works,  concerns  me  deeply.  I  have 
concluded  that  expansion  of  our  do- 
mestic Unker  fleet,  a  worthy  national 
goal,  should  be  accomplished  through  a 
program  of  direct  subsidies,  financed  out 
of  general  revenues,  that  distributes  the 
cost  among  all  taxpayers.  That  expan- 
sion, if  Indeed  it  would  be  fostered  by  the 
cargo  preference  provision,  should  not 
be  financed  solely  by  oil  consumers 
through  increased  fuel  costs. 

We  must  protect  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  promote  our  shipbuilding 
industry.  These  goals  can  be  pursued 
without  conflict.  The  cargo  preference 
provision  needlessly  created  such  con- 
flict, jeopardizing  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers. I  cannot  support  such  a  measure. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  rise  to  express  my  support  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  the  maritime  au- 
thorization bill  which  has  ben  advocated 
by  my  colleague  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  and  by  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  SponO  providing  that  50  per- 
cent of  crude  oil  imported  into  the  United 
States  be  carried  in  American-flag  ves- 
sels. 

I  have  long  felt  that  in  a  period  of  na- 
tional economic  strain,  it  is  important 
to  shape  policies  which  will  maintain  the 
strength  of  our  Merchant  Marine  and 
help  American  vessels  compete  effective- 
ly  in   the  world's  markets.   While   we 
should  never  shrink  from  healthy  com- 
petition, we  cannot  ignore  the  impact  of 
challenges  from  foreign  flag  ships  which 
are  directly  or  indirectly  subsidized  by 
their  governments.  To  do  so  is  to  over- 
look the  tragic  object  lesson  now  visible 
in  Baltimore  harbor  where  some  of  our 
greatest  passenger  liners,  the  pride  of  our 
merchant  fleet,  built  with  Government 
assistance,  now  lie  idle  and  rusting  be- 
cause there  is  no  competitive  role  for 
them  on  the  high  seas.  It  is  a  sad  sight  to 
replace  the  memory  of  the  great  Balti- 
more Clipper  Ships. 

If  this  is  the  fate  of  ships  whose  con- 
struction was  subsidized,  how  much  more 
perilous  is  the  fate  of  ships  buUt  in 


American  yards,  to  American  standards 
at  American  rates  if  there  is  no  prefer- 
ence given  them  in  carrying  American 
cargoes?  The  fact  that  the  tankers  con- 
templated by  the  bill  will  be  built  pri- 
vately with  the  efficiency  that  character- 
izes unsubsidized  construction  and  oper- 
ated without  subsidy,  should  make  it  pos- 
sible to  grant  a  preference  at  minimum 
cost.  And  the  cost,  whatever  it  Is,  will  be 
obvious  and  honest,  and  not  hidden  in 
Government  budgets  and  tax  bills. 

There  are  today  about  27  private  tank- 
ers laid  up  for  lack  of  cargoes.  If  we  can- 
not find  a  way  to  put  them  to  work 
neither  they  nor  any  other  ships  built 
under  tliis  or  any  other  bill  will  survive. 
They  will  soon  go  to  the  wreckers  or  to 
foreign  flags. 

I  have  examined  the  effects  the  com- 
mittee amendment  would  have  on  our 
employment,  industrial  production,  na- 
tional security  and  balance  of  payments. 
While  its  effect  will  bring  some  pluses 
and  some  minuses,  I  think  that,  on  bal- 
ance, it  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  pro- 
gram. I  am  convinced  that  it  will  go  far 
toward  assuring  that  the  American  ship- 
ping industry  remains  vital,  competitive, 
and  healthy. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stands  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  in  the  day  this  order  was 
changed  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to 
convefte  at  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


MARITIME  PROGRAMS 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  13324)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  for  the 
last  hour  to  listen  to  the  various  argu- 
ments and  debate  on  the  whole  question 
of  the  oil  import  program.  We  hear  from 
time  to  time  the  claim  that  the  oil  im- 
port program  Is  very  Important  for  the 
national  defense.  What  w«  fail  to  realize 
is  that  New  England  has  a  population 
consisting  of  approximately  6  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  country  and 
consumes  22  percent  of  the  heating  oil. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  this  product 
in  New  England.  It  is  as  important  as 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  the  people 
of  New  England. 

Even  if  there  were  a  legitimate  na- 
tional security  basis  for  the  oil  import 
business,  why  should  the  people  of  New 


England  have  to  pay  a  disproportionate 
share  for  national  security? 

If  there  is  a  national  security  burden 
to  be  met.  it  should  be  met  by  all  the 
taxpayers  throughout  this  country  so 
that  the  people  of  New  England  will  not 
have  to  pay  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
their  consumption  dollars  for  the  na- 
tional security  of  this  counti-y,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  pay  in  taxes. 

The  cost  for  national  security  ought 
to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country.  And  generally  it 
is,  except  for  the  oil  program  which  hits 
so  hard  on  New  England.  And  the  real 
shame  is  that  the  oil  import  barriers 
cannot  in  fact  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
of  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  this  program,  whenever 
we  test  the  arguments  that  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  national  security,  has  failed  time 
and  time  again.  Under  the  present  ad- 
ministration we  had  a  definitive  task 
force  report  that  said  oil  import  bar- 
riers should  be  terminated,  but  again  the 
response  was  that  the  oil  program  exists 
for  national  security  reasons.  That  argu- 
ment has  been  discredited  repeatedly. 
However,  every  time  the  facts  are  stated, 
they  are  ignored.  The  oil  import  pro- 
gram still  limps  along. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
provision  written  into  law  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination.  We  should  be  mov- 
ing away  from  the  import  barriers,  not 
writing  new  law  based  on  them.  I  do  not 
know   why  we  have  to  subsidize    this 
expense  and  put  it  on  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers  of  New  England  any  longer 
or  in  new  ways.  If  we  want  to  build  a 
shipbuilding  industry,  let  us  spread  the 
responsibility  equally  among  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Let  us  establish  that  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  and  we  will  do  it  and 
do  it  equitably.  However,  this  program 
will  put  it — again  via  the  price  foil — on 
the  backs  of  the  New  England  consumers. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  fig- 
ures given  by  the  oil  industries  them- 
selves or  by  the  Interior  Department  to 
see  that  this  will  mean  a  higher  oil  cost 
for  those  of  us  in  New  England.  This  is 
not  justified.  And  let  no  one  assume  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  con- 
sumers' interest  in  this  is  going  to  be 
served  by  a  50-percent  requirement. 

I  have  shipbuilders  in  my  State.  We 
have  the  Fall  River  Shipyard,  run  by 
General  Dynamics.  I  have  heard  from 
them  and  have  heard  from  those  who 
work  in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  This 
is  a  question  on  which  the  feelings  run 
deeply  among  the  people  up  in  my  part 
of  the  country,  among  shipbuilders,  the 
seafarers,  and  a  number  of  the  other 
imions. 

But  no  matter  how  constructive  the 
goal,  we  cannot  meet  it  with  a  device  that 
will  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  con- 
sumers' oil  bills  in  Massachusetts  and 
throughout  New  England.  I  think  we  do 
a  great  discredit  to  that  part  of  the 
country  when  we  try  to  jmtify  this  at 
the  cost  of  a  particular  section  of  the 
country. 

It  has  no  place  in  this  bill. 

The    Senator   from   New   Hampshire 

(Mr.  Cotton)   has  pointed  out,  and  I 

think  dramatically  and  accurately,  the 

facts  pertaining  to  this  situation.  I  hope 
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that  the  Senate  is  going  to  follow  his 
good  judgment  and  return  this  matter 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  on  the  biU  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  sup- 
port the  effort  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  defeat  this  provision  in  the 
committee  bill  because  I  believe,  although 
we  are  not  actually  located  in  the  New 
England  States,  but  are  more  toward  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  that  we  have  a 
great  consumer  problem,  too,  in  respect 
to  fuel  oil.  However,  more  than  that,  we 
are  a  great  industrial  State  which  is  en- 
gaged in  imports  and  exports  in  a  very 
important  way.  We  are  a  great  financial 
State  and  understand  something  about 
the  working  of  finance. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  restrictive  amendments  which 
look  so  good  on  their  face  when  it  is  said 
that  they  will  help  American  labor  and 
help  American  shipbuilding.  However,  we 
never  figure  on  the  side  effects,  and  it  is 
the  side  effects  that  kill  us. 

At  long  last,  the  consumers  strike  out 
against  these  rigidities  which  the  farm 
people  long  ago  realized  the  consumers 
would  rebel  against.  In  the  final  analysis, 
they  ran  Into  trouble,  and  they  are  now 
taking  the  place  of  the  trade  unions  as 
the  advocate  of  reciprocal  trade  and  the 
trade  unions  have  gone  protectionist. 
This  works  out  so  that  we  have  retalia- 
tion and  more  closed  doors  as  well  as  In- 
creasing the  cost  of  living  unduly.  It 
taxes  the  consumers  who  do  not  receive 
the  benefits. 

The  more  we  have  to  depend  on  foreign 
oil  the  more  that  retaliation  will  come 
about  In  many  respects.  Including  the 
matter  of  ultimate  responsibility. 

So  I  believe  that  the  restrictiveness  of 
trade  Is  coimterproductlve  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  country. 

I  am  glad  that  the  consumers  are 
awakening  to  that  fact,  and  I  want  to 
help  them  awaken  further  to  it. 

For  those  basic  reasons,  I  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  1  minute. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier  I  have  a  number  of  letters 
supporting  our  position  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  a  letter  from  the 
Honorable  Keimeth  M.  Curtis,  Governor 
of  Maine;  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
Deane  C.  Davis,  Governor  of  Vermont; 
a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Francis  W. 
Sargent.  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer,  of  the 
office  of  Consumer  Affairs;  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and  a  let- 
ter from  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Office  of  the  Governor. 
Augusta,  Maine,  June  23, 1972. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senator,  New  Hampshire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  I  strongly  ohare 
your  reservations  about  the  oil  Import  cargo 
preference  provisions  Section  3  of  HR-13.324. 
The  Committee  report's  attempt  to  use  the 
logic  of  our  suit  in  support  of  this  provision 
is  ridiculous.  While  the  oil  industry  has  never 
hesitated  to  pocket  the  difference  between 
low  cost  foreign  oil  and  more  expensive  do- 
mestic oil.  they  have  also  been  quick  to  pass 
on  any  cost  Increases. 

If  you  would  like  a  more  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  release  between  this  provision 
and  the  New  England  Governors'  suit.  I  would 
recommend  that  you  contact  Richard  Prank 
at  the  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Frank  is  handling  our  suit. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  M.  Curtis. 

Governor  of  Maine. 

Executive  Chamber, 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  June  28,  1972. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Norris:  I  certainly  support  your  po- 
sition In  opposition  to  the  oil  Import  cargo 
preference  provision  In  H.R.  13324.  As  you  In- 
dicate in  your  testimony.  It  appears  to  add 
greater  insult  to  our  injury  and  would  make  ^ 
the  Mandatory  OU  Import  Program  even 
more  firmly  entrenched — at  New  England's 
expense. 

It  disturbs  me  to  think  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  took  our  New  England  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  comments  out  of  context 
to  support  such  a  proposal.  By  copy  of  this 
letter  I  am  asking  our  Conference  Director 
to  help  straighten  out  the  record  on  that 
point. 

Your  efforts,  along  with  all  our  New  Eng- 
land delegation,  are  greatly  appreciated  dr 
trying  to  bring  relief  to  our  region  on  this 
agonizingly  complex  and  very  burdensome 
fuel  oil  problem. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Cordially, 

Deane  C.  Davis. 

Executive  Department, 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Norris  Cotton, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  X  appreciate  your 
thoughtfulness  in  providing  me  with  a  copy 
of  H.R.  13324  and  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

I  find  the  Committee  quote  on  the  com- 
plaint filed  by  the  New  England  Governors' 
Conference  in  Federal  District  Court  most 
Interesting  and  agree  that  section  3  of  the 
bill  would  obviously  result  In  additional 
costs  to  New  England  consumers. 

I,  of  course,  support  your  efforts  to  delete 
the  Import  cargo  preference  provision  from 
H.R.  13324. 

Slncerelv. 

Francis  W.  Sargent. 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Norris  Cotton, 
VS.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  16.  1972,  requesting  my 
comments  concerning  the  oil  Import  cargo 
preference  amendment  to  H.R.  13324. 

As  you  know,  this  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  at  least  fifty  percent  of  all  oil 
Imported  under  the  quota  system,  excluding 
residual  fuel  oU  and  No.  2  home  heating 
oil,  be  transported  In  American  flag  tankers. 


The  objective  of  this  amendment,  to  -ie-elop 
and  maintain  a  healthy  U.S.  tanker  fleet,  is  a 
lavjdable  one  with  which  I  fully  concur.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  President's  Mari- 
time Program — rather  than  the  oil  import 
quota  system— is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
achieving  this  goal. 

While  I  am  not  expert  in  the  workings  of 
the  international  oil  market.  I  am  convinced 
that  passage  of  the  proposed  cargo  preferc-.ce 
amendment  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  consumers.  Notwithstanding  the 
contentions  of  its  sponsors.  I  believe  that 
this  measure  would  almost  certainly  lead 
eventually  to  a  significant  increase  in  the 
retail   price   of   many   oil  products. 

In  addition,  it  could  very  well  contribute  to 
the  further  erosion  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  smaller  Independent  refiners  who  cur- 
rently play  a  vital  competitive  role  in  the 
gasoline  and  oil  products  markets. 

Finally,  it  sets  a  dangerous  precedent  by 
extending  the  cargo  preference  concept  to 
the  private  sector— thus  Inviting  reprisals 
by  foreign  nations  and  possibly  stimulating 
a  ■shipping  war"  which  could  easily  leed  to 
the  widespread  adoption  of  cargo  resenation 
measures  covering  a  variety  of  bulk  cargoes. 
For  the  consumer,  this  would  mean  the 
escalation  in  consumer  prices  which  inevit- 
ably accompanies  the  impositon  of  such 
trade  restrictions. 

For  these  reasons,  I  agree  with  your  char- 
acterization of  the  oil  import  cargo  prefer- 
ence amendment  as  an  anti-consumer  m.eas- 
ure,  and  strongly  oppose  its  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

VmciNiA  H.  Knauer, 
Special   Assistant   to   the  President   /or 
Consumer  Affairs. 

June  12,  1972. 
Hon.  Norris  Cotton, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  7,  1972,  requesting  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
with  respect  to  the  oU  import  cargo  prefer- 
ence amendment  associated  with  the  bill 
H.R.  13324. 

The  Departmental  position  remains  as 
stated  m  our  letter  to  Chairman  Oarmatz 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  dated  AprU  28,  1972.  and 
our  letter  to  Chairman  Magnuson  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  dated  May  2, 
1972.  In  those  letters,  this  Department  re- 
affirms its  support  of  the  goal  of  develop- 
ing and  maintaining  a  strong  and  vigorous 
U.S.  tanker  fleet  but  also  states  its  view  that 
the  President's  Maritime  Program  is  the  more 
appropriate  vehicle  for  achieving  this  goal. 
We  believe  further  information,  set  forth 
below,  on  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  Ad- 
ministration toward  such  a  U.S.  tanker  fleet 
goal  would  be  appropriate. 

First  of  all.  the  Department.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness and  the  Navy  Department,  is  updating 
the  analysis  of  the  nature  and  size  of  the  US. 
flag  tanker  fleet  necessary  to  respond  to  o'lr 
Nation's  requirements.  This  study  includes 
determination  of  the  fleet  necessary  to  re- 
spond to  changes  which  may  arise  in  na- 
tional security  requirements  from  increases 
m  oil  Imports  as  a  percentage  of  the  naticn.al 
energy  supply,  and  from  any  decline  in  the 
number  of  naval  auxiliary  tankers  m  opera- 
tion. 

Further,  the  Administration  Is  evaluailnc 
various  Initiatives  to  bring  into  being  and 
sustain  an  appropriate  fleet  level.  As  Indi- 
cated in  ovir  aforementioned  letters  to  the 
Chairmen,  we  believe  the  1970  amendments 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  provide  the  basic 
tools  to  create  a  healthy  and  competitive 
fleet.  However,  otir  current  analysis  includes 
identification  and  evaluation  of  further  leg- 
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Islatlve  changes  to  that  Act.  We  have  already 
concluded  that  the  restrictions  on  the  owner- 
ship of  foreign  assets  and  on  trading  flexi- 
bility should  be  removed  from  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  Moreover,  we  are  also  evaluating 
other  initiatives  Including: 

Federally-funded  ship  construction  pro- 
grams permitting  government  leasing  of 
ships  to  private  operators. 

Further  construction  incentives  such  as 
lean  guarantees  and  Interest  subsidies. 

Retroactive   construction    subsidies. 

Rate  subsidies. 

Provisions  to  offset  In  whole  or  in  part  tax 
disadvantages  of  U.S.  flag  operation  as  com- 
pared to  foreign  operation. 

We  expect  to  make  our  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations on  these  and  other  possible 
Initiatives  available  to  the  interested  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 15.  1972.  This  report  would  also  in- 
clude a  comparison  of  such  initiatives  with 
the  proposal  that  commercial  oil  Imports  be 
reserved  by  law  to  U.S.  flag  tankers. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  and  the  Ad- 
ministration believe  it  inappropriate  to 
adopt  oU  Import  cargo  preference  at  this 
time,  and  therefore  would  hope  that  con- 
gressional action  on  the  authorization  for 
Maritime  appropriations  could  be  pursued 
independently. 
Sincerely. 

Peter   G.   Peierson. 


General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC,  July  21,  1972. 
Hon.  NoRRis  Cotton, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WasUington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Cotton:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  16.  1972,  requesting 
comment  with  re.spect  to  certain  portions 
of  the  Committee  report  on  H.R.  13324,  92d 
Congress,  a  bill  "To  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Commerce." 
The  portions  of  the  report  to  which  you  make 
reference  are  those  Justifying  the  bill's  oil 
import  cargo  preference  amendment  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security  and  the  un- 
availability of  vessels  of  the  so-called  "Effec- 
tive US.  Controlled  F.eet  (EUSC)." 

The  growing  dependence  of  the  United 
States  on  foreign  oil  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  That 
dependence  poees  a  threat  to  the  security  and 
well  being  of  the  nation.  In  the  event  that 
availabliity  of  foreign  oil  Is  denied,  whether 
through  political,  economic  or  military 
actions. 

A  key  factor  In  Insuring  our  capability  to 
move  oil  over  hostile  seas,  or  to  provide  flex- 
ibility of  source,  Is  an  adequate  tanker  fleet 
which  can  be  relied  on  for  delivery  of  what- 
ever oil  is  available  during  periods  of  polit- 
ical or  economic  stress  of  war.  U.S.  flag  ves- 
sels with  American  crews  are  the  most  relia- 
ble source  of  ocean  transport.  Availability  of 
Effective  U.S.  Controlled  (EUSC)  vessels  or 
other  foreign  flag  vessels  Is  of  course  less  as- 
sured. However,  In  view  of  the  probable  de- 
nial of  some  oil  sources,  a  possible  reduction 
In  world  civil  consumption  In  times  of  stress, 
and  the  surplus  in  world  tanker  tonnage.  It 
docs  not  appear  that  non-avallabllity  of 
tankers,  although  of  concern,  would  be  the 
only  problem  in  some  future  crisis.  From  a 
security  standpoint,  we  believe  the  oil  prob- 
lem centers  heavily  on  the  availability  of 
the  oil  itself,  and  in  time  of  war,  the  ability 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  tankers 
or.  the  high  seas. 

Even  If  it  were  to  be  concluded  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  oil  Import  should 
move  in  U.S.  flag  vessels  for  security  reasons, 
we  do  not  believe  that  H.R.  13324  would  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  By  exempting  fuel  oil 
from  Its  provisions  the  bill  would  leave  the 
East  Coast  totally  dependent  on  foreign  ves- 
sels for  vital  segment  of  Its  oil  supply.  And 


by  financially  penalizing  the  U.S.  refiner  of 
fuel  oils  who  would  be  required  to  import 
half  his  crude  oil  In  U.S.  flag  vessels,  It  would 
discourage  increases  in  domestic  fuel  oil  re- 
fining capacity,  already  In  critically  short 
supply,  and  encourage  expanded  offshore 
construction  of  refineries  with  attendant 
security  risks. 

The  bin  would  lend  further  encouragement 
to  the  already  developing  trend  towards  the 
construction  of  offshore  transshipment  ter- 
minals, and  do  much  to  eliminate  the  eco- 
nomic pressure  for  construction  of  deep  wa- 
ter ports  in  the  U.S.  In  the  process,  the  50'"- 
U.S.  flag  rule  would  apply  to  a  declining  vol- 
ume of  direct  shipments  from  oil  sources  to 
the  U.S.,  and  to  an  Increasing  volume  of 
short  haul  relay  movements.  The  total  U.S. 
flag  tonnage  likely  to  result  from  application 
of  H.R.  13324  under  those  circumstances 
wotild  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
tonnage  Involved  in  the  delivery  of  oil  to  the 
United  States. 

The  degree  of  Improved  security  which 
might  accrue  from  the  relatively  small  gain 
In  U.S.  flag  vessels  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  likely  developments  resulting  from  appli- 
cation of  similar  legislation  by  foreign  na- 
tions on  which  we  depend  for  oil.  A  growing 
percentage  of  our  Imports  might  then  depend 
on  the  availability  of  giant  crude  carriers 
wearing  the  flag  of  oil  supplying  nations  In- 
stead of  the  third  party  nations  now  provid- 
ing flags  of  convenience.  Thus,  a  nation 
which  chose  to  deny  supply  of  its  oil,  could 
simultaneously  deny  us  the  means  to  trans- 
port replacement  oil  from  other  sources. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  the  view  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  enact- 
ment of  Section  3  of  H.R.  13324.  as  reported 
in  the  Senate,  would  be  Inimical  to  the  na- 
tion's security. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Fred  Buzhardt. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minut*  to  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
i.mendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "Number  2 
fuel  oil"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  "Number  2  fuel  oil  and  allocations  or 
quotas  to  petroleum  refiners  with  inputs  of 
50,000  barrels  per  day  or  less". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
•fimendment?  The  Chair  hea's  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Cranston  and  I  are  calling  up  an 
amendment  to  the  Maritime  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  undue  hardship  which  would  be  im- 
posed upon  a  segment  of  the  petroleum 
industry.  Our  amendment  Vvould  ex- 
empt small  refiners  with  inpurs  of  50,000 
barrels  per  day  or  less  from  the  require- 
ment to  import  50  percent  of  their 
petroleum  imports  on  American-flag 
vessels. 

Our  amendment  responds  to  the  fact 
that  small  independent  refiners  would 
be  impacted  more  severely  than  large 
refiners  by  the  cargo  preference  provi- 
sion of  the  bill.  These  small  companies 


have  a  greater  proportional  amount  of 
their  raw  material  needs  tied  to  foreign 
impoi-ts. 

The  greater  dependence  upon  im- 
ported crude  oil  occurs  as  a  result  of 
the  administration  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram which  has  long  recognized  that 
independent  small  refining  companies 
without  crude  oil  production  of  their  own 
require  treatment  under  the  program 
which  would  balance  th§  impact  of  for- 
eign imports.  For  example  in  California 
over  95  percent  of  the  crude  oil  produc- 
tion is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  major 
oil  companies  which  means  that  the 
many  small  refiners  in  California  must 
obtain  their  ci-ude  oil  supplies  from  their 
large  company  competitors.  A  similar 
situation  faces  small  independent  re- 
finers in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

To  balance  the  impact  of  foreign  im- 
ports, the  oil  import  program  includes 
a  sliding  scale  crude  oil  allocation 
mechanism  whereby  the  small  companies 
are  allowed  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
raw  material  needs  to  be  tied  to  the  for- 
eign imports.  For  us  to  pass  the  Mari- 
time Authorization  Act  without  giving 
recognition  to  the  need  for  the  small  re- 
finer would  be  to  ignore  the  decade  of 
precedent  in  the  administration  of  the 
oil  import  program. 

More  importantly,  if  we  ignore  the 
need  for  the  amendment,  proportion- 
ately higher  costs  will  be  imposed  upon 
the  small  companies.  These  costs  will 
severely  affect  their  ability  to  remain 
competitive.  They  will  jeopardize  their 
ability  to  remain  in  business. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  this  do  to 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  will  benefit  the  con- 
sumer. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  what  way? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  will  exempt  another 
215  barrels  per  day  of  oil  from  the  re- 
quirement that  50  percent  of  the  oil  be 
shipped  in  American  bottoms. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
insofar  as  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Did  I  say  215  barrels?  I 
meant  to  say  215.000  barrels  per  day. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  that  again? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  would  mean  215,000 
barrels  per  day  would  be  exempt  from 
the  requirement  that  50  percent  of  tlie 
imported  oil  be  shipped  in  American  bot- 
toms. It  is  a  further  exemption.  I  think 
those  from  New  England  would  be  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  would  elucidate  further  how  this 
will  benefit  New  England.  I  really  do  not 
understand  the  Senator's  logic. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Small  refineries  would 
be  exempted  from  the  provision  in  the 
proposed  legislation  that  50  percent  of 
the  oil  imported  would  have  to  be  im- 
ported in  American  bottoms.  They  would 
not  have  to  import  on  American  bottoms. 
They  could  import  it  on  foreign  bottoms. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  amendment  would 
have  little  effect  on  the  purpose  of  the 
bill.  We  should  recognize  the  need  for 
preserving  competition  in  the  petroleum 
industry  by  means  of  this  amendment 
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which  would  allow  the  small  refiner  to 
compete  with  the  large  o^  companies. 
The  amendment  wovdd  have  little  ef- 
fect on  the  purposes  of  the  bill  since  the 
oil  import  allocations  to  the  50,000  bar- 
rels per  day — or  less — refiners  in  1971 
amounted  to  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total  of  all  waterborne  petroleum 
imports  into  the  United  States. 

During  1971,  a  total  of  2,960,621  bar- 
rels daily  of  licensed  crude,  unfinished 
oils  and  finished  products  were  imported 
by  water  into  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  Of  this  total,  the  crude  and 
unfinished  oils  allocations  to  the  small 
refiners  totaled  only  about  215,000  bar- 
rels per  day. 

The  amendment  already  contained  in 
the  maritime  authorization  bill  exempt- 
ing residual  fuel  oil  and  No.  2  fuel  oil 
would  affect  some  1,535,198  barrels  per 
day  of  residual  imports  and  some  52,043 
barrels  per  day  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  using  1971 
data  as  a  reference  point. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  is  neces- 
sary because  the  bill  could  have  a  more 
severe  impact  upon  small  refiners,  which 
impact  would  add  costs  which  would 
jeopardize  the  economic  viability  of  this 
segment  of  the  industry.  The  exemption 
would  have  a  minimal  impact  upon  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  since  the  small  re- 
finer's allocations  amount  to  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  total  waterborne  petro- 
leum imports  into  the  United  States  This 
minimal  impact  should  be  balanced  with 
the  beneficial  aspect  of  assisting  the 
small  refiners  to  remain  in  business  and 
thus  preserving  their  competitive  force 
in  the  petroleum  industry  to  the  benefit 
of  the  American  consuming  public. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  there  is  an  exemp- 
tion for  those  who  produce  50,000  barrels 
or  less  is  that  figure  subtracted  from  the 
total  amount  or  does  it  just  exclude  the 
50,000  barrels?  In  New  England,  50  per- 
cent would  be  in  foreign  bottoms,  but 
the  Senator  does  not  include  oil  imported 
for  small  refineries. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Oil  for  small  refineries 
is  exempted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  But  in  New  England 
we  will  have  50  percent  of  our  oil  come 
in  foreign  bottoms,  but  this  would  be 
confined  to  those  producing  more  than 
50,000  barrels. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  understand  the  ex- 
emption does  weaken  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  In  the  committee  we  ex- 
empted residual  fuel  oil  and  No.  2.  I 
thought  we  had  done  everything  we 
could  think  of  for  New  England  in  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  know  how  we  could  do 
more  for  them.  They  do  not  have  any 
small  refineries. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  when  you  raise  the 
price  of  meat  you  raise  the  price  of  poul- 
try and  fish,  and  the  whole  effect  of  this 
is  going  to  be  to  increase  the  price. 

I  want  this  to  be  clear  because  I  re- 
ceived telegrams  and  telegrams  from  all 
the  labor  imions  of  this  country  and  no- 


body on  this  floor  has  been  more  amen- 
able to  the  side  of  the  labor  unions  than 
the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  when  you  be- 
gin fooling  around  with  the  question  of 
prices  and  wliat  you  are  going  to  exempt 
and  not  exempt,  and  the  minute 
you  begin  to  subsidize  anything,  unless 
you  do  it  under  the  General  Treasury  you 
are  going  to  hurt  the  consumer.  All  I  am 
saying  here  is  if  you  are  going  to  give  a 
subsidy  to  build  an  American  fleet,  and 
I  think  you  should,  take  it  out  of  the 
General  Treasury  but  not  out  of  the 
backs  of  the  citizens  of  New  England. 

Mr.  LONG.  This  amendment  will  not 
cost  New  England  anything.  Here  is  who 
is  concerned  about  it.  Mobil  Oil  Co.  is 
concerned.  They  put  an  ad  in  the  news- 
paper opposing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tell  me  how  much  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes  they  paid  last  year. 
Will  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  or  not 
they  took  advantage  of  the  22.5-percent 
oil  depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  had  his  way 
he  would  have  taxed  Mobil  Oil  on  the 
same  tax  level  or  more. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  have  taxed 
them  on  the  same  level  that  I  taxed  you 
as  an  individual. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  not  arguing  about 
taxes.  Here  is  an  assessment.  It  will  cost 
$25  million  to  do  what  we  think  we 
should.  Our  best  estimate  is  that  it  is 
worth  25,000  jobs.  We  have  exempted 
residual  fuel  oil  and  No.  2  fuel  oil.  We 
do  not  want  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
Senator's  State  but  dMnesUc  oil  sells  for 
$1  above  foreign  oil  and  if  they  must 
have  the  advantage  let  them  use  Ameri- 
can labor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Wliatever  the  added 
cost  is  it  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
American  Treasury  and  it  should  not  be 
placed  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
consumer;  then,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill. 
Mr.  LONG.  It  cannot  be  put  on  the 
backs  of  the  consumers.  The  price  is 
fixed  by  domestic  prices  and  not  by  for- 
eign prices.  That  price  is  $1  below  the 
other  price  now. 

Furthermore,  we  have  price  controls 
nowadays.  Has  the  Senator  not  heard 
about  that?  We  voted  for  tliat.  So  it 
cannot  be  put  on  the  backs  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  Uie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  After  all.  all  of  us  have 
an  interest  in  this  matter. 

Only  a  short  while  ago,  John  Con- 
nally  had  a  big,  big  party  for  President 
Nixon  in  Texas,  and  all  those  small  oil 
dealers  and  speculators  that  we  are  shed- 
ding tears  for  here  today  flew  there,  in 
what?  Do  you  know  what,  Mr.  President? 
Gulfstream  jet  planes.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  do 
you  know  how  much  money  they  raised 
for  President  Nixon?  Millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

For  whom  are  we  crying  here  tonight 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate?  The  fellow 
who  drives  aroimd  in  an  air-conditioned 
Cadillac  and  has  a  Gulfstream  jet  air- 
plane, or  are  we  crying  here  for  the  poor 
housewife  who  has  to  pay  the  bill  to  keep 
her  house  warm? 
Mr,  LONG.  The  people  we  are  talking 


about  are  voting  the  same  way  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  is. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  housewife  or  Con- 
nally? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  talking  about  the 
people  who  attended  John  Coimally's 
barbecue.  They  would  have  the  Senate 
vote  the  way  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  voting. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no;  they  do  not. 
Tliey  are  going  to  vote  tlie  w^ay  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  going  to  vote. 

Mr.  LONG.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

Mr.  LONG.  Believe  me.  these  boys  up 
in  New  England  do  not  know  they  are 
taking  the  same  side  that  the  major  oil 
companies  are  taking.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  know  it,  he  is  voting  the  way  Mobil 
Oil  Co.  wants  him  to  vote,  if  he  will  take 
a  look  at  the  advertisement  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  care  about 
propaganda.  All  I  know  is  about  Uie  bills 
that  come  in. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  does  not  be- 
Ueve  he  is  supporting  the  side  of  the  oil 
companies,  he  should  read  the  wires  I 
received. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  know  is  that  I 
look  at  the  bills  as  they  come  in  and 
they  are  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  When  we  get  through  with 
tills  bill,  tliey  will  be  still  higher. 

Mr.  LONG.  They  will  not  be  higher 
because  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  just  1  minute? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  getting  the 
Senate  all  confused.  The  oil  people  do 
not  want  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  major  companies  do 
not. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  do  they  want  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  'Wriiich  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  bill.  Do  they  want 
thisbUl? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No,  they  do  not  want 
the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  If  they  did  not  want  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  not 
be  handling  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Those  are  the  people 
who  do  not  want  this  bill,  this  section 
3 — the  oil  people.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  I  am  just  as  concerned  abo'jt  the 
people  in  New  England  and  what  they 
pay  in  prices  as  anyone  else.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  knows  that,  alter 
years  of  association. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  I  do.  but  I 
have  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  He  absolutely  knows 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  1  minute. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  Senator  car- 
ries this  to  extremes  and  says  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  something  cheaper  because  it 
is  subsidized  by  cheap  labor,  then  we 
ought  to  quit  doing  everything  in  the 
United  States  and  bring  in  everything, 
that  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  say  that  at  all. 

What  we  have  done  here 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  not 
going  to  get  me  mixed  up. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  protected  the 
oil  industry  in  this  country.  We  have  in- 
stituted the  idea  of  quotas. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  this. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  is  what  is 
involved. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes.  To  whom  does  he 
yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  asked  me  to  yield  to  him.  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  time  I 
take  be  taken  from  my  time  on  the  bill. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  removes  the  ex- 
emption of  No.  2  oil? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  No:  it  does  not. 
Mr.  COTTON.  It  leaves  that  as  it  is? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  leaves  that  in. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Is  it  designed  to  help 
the  small,  independent  refiner? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time.  I  should  like  to  read  this  letter. 
Apparently  the  small   independent  re- 
finers do  not  appreciate  this  amendment, 
because,  unsolicited,  to  my  desk  came  this 
letter   from   the   Independent   Refiners 
A.ssociation  of  America : 

Mv  Dear  Senator  Cotton  :  I  wish  to  clarify 
and  emphasize  our  total  opposition  to  Sec- 
tion 3  of  H  R.  13324  which  would  impose  a 
flag  tanker  requirement  on  oil  imports. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  some  of 
those  favoring  the  nag  tanker  requirement 
are  suggesting  that  an  exemption  for  refiners 
with  capacities  up  to  50.000  barrels  per  day 
mav  solve  the  independent  refiner's  problems. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  independ- 
ent refiners  may  support  the  flag  tanker  re- 
quirement if  there  is  such  an  exemption. 

We  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that  we 
oppose  the  flag  tanker  requirement  even  with 
such  an  exemption.  While  exemptions  may 
lessen  the  impact  to  some  extent  for  those 
exempted,  onlv  total  elimination  of  the  flag 
tanker  requirement  will  adequately  protect 
consumers   and    Independent   refiners. 

The  figure  of  50.000  barrels  per  day,  by  the 
way.  does  not  coincide  with  the  independent 
refiner  group— those  refiners  who  do  not  own 
or  control  to  any  substantial  degree  the  crude 
oil  required  for  their  operation. 
Verv  truly  yours. 
*    ■*  "  Edwin  Jason  Dryer. 

General  Counsel. 


I  thank  the  Senator  for  yieldinc. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  read  into  the  Record,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  a 
good  number  t)f  small  refiners,  and  they 
have  indicated  that  they  are  opposed  to 
.section  3,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  they 
say  that  if  they  do  not  have  this  exemp- 
tion that  I  am  suggesting  in  my  amend- 
ment, an  exemption  on  50.000  barrels  a 


day  or  less,  they  are  going  to  be  wiped 
out,  that  the  small  refineries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  parts  of  the  Nation  are 
going  to  be  wiped  out  and  put  out  of 
business 

I  think  the  small  refiners  are  playing 
a  very  important  role  in  this  coimtry  in 
keeping  prices  down.  They  are  helping 
to  keep  prices  down.  Therefore.  I  would 
think  anyone  who  would  like  to  see  more 
exemptions,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would,  granted  to  section  3 
would  support  this  amendment, 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  might  say 
it  is  easy  enough  for  me  to  imderstand 
the  letter  the  Senator  read.  It  is  because 
the  major  oil  companies  rim  quite  a  bit 
of  their  production  through  these  in- 
dependent refiners.  The  small  petroleum 
producers  told  me  they  would  like  to 
testify  for  the  measure  the  committee 
recommended  on  the  House  side.  They 
told  me  they  were  for  this,  but  they  have 
had  a  lot  of  pressure  from  these  major 
companies  since  that  time  and  they  have 
to  do  business  with  them.  So  we  did  not 
hear  from  them  when  we  held  hearings 
on  the  Senate  side. 

So  it  is  easy  for  me  to  understand  how 
major  companies  are  able  to  put  all  sorts 
of  pressure  on  the  independent  refiners 
and  plead  their  case  for  them. 

I  do  not  blame  them  for  doing  it.  I 
just  think  it  shows  their  effectiveness  and 
it  shows  that  whoever  is  looking  after 
their  interests  is  doing  a  good  job.  But 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  as  to  who  is 
really  against  this  amendment.  It  is  the 
major  oil  companies.  Nobody  wants  to 
hurt  the  small  refiners.  Nobody  wants  to 
increase  the  cost  of  oil  in  New  England. 
No  one  wants  to  cause  an  air  pollution 
problem  in  California.  But  we  are  all 
aware  that  the  major  oil  companies  are 
the  big  beneficiaries  of  the  oil  import 
quota  system,  and  we  think  somebody 
else  shotild  get  some  benefit  out  if  it.  such 
as  American  labor.  We  do  not  think  there 
is  any  point  in  exporting  another  100,000 
jobs  that  could  be  used  in  America,  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it, 

I  do  not  want  to  oppose  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  is  perfectly  all  right  with 
me.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana  for  his 
indication  of  support.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  completed  my  remarks,  and  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  we  can  get  a  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  For  a  vote  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  For  a  vote  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  we  will  try  to  move 
fast  with  the  other  votes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  no  one 
wants  to  speak  against  the  amendment, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  time  in 
opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BuRDicKi.  All  remaining  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  tiie  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunneyi. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill.  This  debate 
has  gone  on  long  enough. 


Every  time  that  these  proponents  of 
section  3  have  squirmed  and  squirmed 
and  offered  amendments  to  pacify  some- 
one, it  has  served  to  prove  that  this  sec- 
tion 3  was  a  rotten  apple  when  it  started 
or  whether  it  is  20  percent,  or  whether  it 
still  50  percent,  or  when  it  is  30  percent, 
or  whether  it  is  20  percent,  or  whether  it 
is  15  percent,  these  great  wicked  oil  com- 
panies they  have  been  talking  about  are 
not  going  to  pay  the  bUl.  The  consumer 
is  going  to  pay  the  bill,  and  we  can  orate 
from  now  until  hell  freezes  over,  but  the 
fact  is  there,  and  we  cannot  dodge  it. 

As  far  as  the  consumers  of  New  Eng- 
land are  concerned,  we  have  been 
pressed  enough.  If  we  are  going  to  build 
more  ships  than  are  already  in  this  bill 
let  the  taxpayers  pay  the  cost.  As  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  so  well 
said: 


Let  the  taxpayers  build  them;  don't  make 
the  consumers  build  them. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  LONG,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
Mr.  LONG,  Mr,  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  surrender  back  the  remaining 
time  on  the  amendment, 

Mr,  SPONG,  Mr,  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  will  state  it, 

Mr,  SPONG,  Are  we  voting  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire? 

Mr,  LONG,  No,  on  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

Mr,  COTTON,  We  are  voting  on  the 
committee  amendment  which  I  oppose. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Bur- 
dick  > ,  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  which  is  known 
as  section  3.  as  amended,  on  page  3,  after 
line  2  of  the  bill.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender),  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea," 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay,"  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MONDALE  (when  his  name  was 
called  > ,  Mr,  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye>.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  NELSON  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative* .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eacleton*  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative*.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
•nay. "  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
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Mr,  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr,  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovehn).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  PELL  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative),  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church).  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr,  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr,  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Miimesota  (Mr,  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr, 
McClellan),  Uie  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr,  McGovern)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
fr<Kn  New  Jersey  (Mr,  Williams)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia   (Mr.   Gambrell)    would   each   vote 

"nay."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley) and  the  Senator  from  Blinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr, 
GoLDWATER)  smd  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr,  Buckley). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  wsis  announced— yeas  33, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

(No.  318  Leg.) 
YEAS— 33 


McGee 

Randolph 

Stennls 

Mclntjre 

RiblcofT 

Stevenson 

MlUer 

Roth 

Taft 

MuEkie 

Saxbe 

TalmAdee 

Pastore 

Scott 

Tower 

Pearson 

Smith 

Welcker 

Proxmlre 

Stafford 

AUen 

Ervln 

Met  calf 

BeaU 

Gravel 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Moss 

Bible 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Byrd. 

Uartke 

Scbweiker 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hatfield 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Boilings 

Spong 

Cannon 

Hughes 
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PRESENT    AND    GIVING   LIVE   PAIRS,    AS 
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Nelson,  against. 
Pell,  against. 
Young,  against. 
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So  tlie  committee  amendment  on  page 
3,  after  line  2,  as  amended,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  COOK,  Mr,  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    13S5 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1355  and  ask  that 
it  be  stflted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIntyre).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the 
following: 

Sec.  4  (a)  Any  State  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (hereafter  referred 
to  In  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary")  for  Liberty 
ships  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  this 
Act.  would  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
for  scrapping  If  the  State  intends  to  sink 
such  ships  for  use  as  an  offshore  artificial 
reef  for  the  conservation  of  marine  life. 

(b)  A  State  shall  apply  for  Liberty  ships 
under  this  Act  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  but  such 
application  shall  Include  at  least  (1)  the 
location  at  which  the  State  proposes  to 
sink  the  ships,  (2)  a  certificate  from  the 
Administrator.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  that  the  proposed  use  of  the  partic- 
ular vessel  or  vessels  requested  by  the  State 
will  be  compatible  with  water  quality  stand- 
ards and  other  appropriate  environmental 
protection  requirements,  and  (3)  state- 
ments and  estimates  with  respect  to  the 
conservation  goals  which  are  sought  to  t* 
achieved  by  use  of  the  ships. 

(c)  Before  taking  any  action  with  respect 
to  an  application  submitted  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  copies  of  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  any  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  officer,  and  shall  consider 
comments  and  views  of  such  officers  with 
respect  to  the  application. 

Sec.  5.  If,  after  consideration  of  such  com- 
ments and  views  as  are  received  pursuant 
to  section  4(c),  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
use  of  Liberty  ships  proposed  by  a  State  wUl 
not  violate  any  Federal  law,  contribute  to 
degradation  of  the  marine  environment,  cre- 
ate undue  interference  with  commercial  fish- 
ing or  navigation,  and  is  not  frivolous,  he 
shall  transfer  without  consideration  to  the 
SUte  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  any  Liberty  ships 
which  are  available  for  transfer  under  this 
Act  if— 


(1)  the  State  gives  to  the  Secretary  such 
assurances  as  he  deems  necessary  that  such 
ships  will  be  utilized  and  maintained  only 
for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  application 
and,  when  sunk,  will  be  charted  and  marked 
as  a  hazard  to  navigation; 

(2)  the  State  agrees  to  secure  any  licenses 
or  permits  which  may  be  required  under  the 
provisions  of  any  other  applicable  F'ederal 
law: 

(3)  the  State  agrees  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  require 
in  order  to  protect  the  marine  environment 
and  other  interests  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(4)  the  transfer  would  be  at  no  cost  to  the 
Government  with  the  Siat«  taking  delivery 
of  such  Liberty  ships  at  fieetside  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in  an  "as  is — 
where  is"  condition. 

Sec.  6.  A  State  may  apply  lor  more  than 
one  Liberty  ship  under  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shaU,  however,  taking  into  account  the 
number  of  Lil>erty  ships  which  may  be  or 
become  avaUable  for  transfer  under  this  Act. 
administer  this  Act  in  an  equitable  manner 
with  respect  to  the  various  States. 

Sec.  7.  A  decision  by  the  Secretary  deny- 
ing any  application  for  a  Liberty  ship  under 
this  Act  is  final. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  Senators  who  have  worked  so  long 
and  hard  today,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
we  will  have  any  more  rollcall  votes  un- 
less someone  wants  to  insist  on  one  on 
final  passage.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  bill  viill  pass  on  a  voice  vote.  Other- 
wise, if  I  thought  it  would  not.  I  would 
put  the  vote  off  until  tomorrow. 

I  make  this  statement  so  tliat  Sena- 
tors can  make  their  plans.  I  know  of  no 
more  controversial  amendments. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  along  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
Allen,  I  introduced  a  bill.  S.  2243.  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretarj-  of  Com- 
merce to  transfer  surplus  Liberty  ships 
to  a  State  for  use  by  the  State  in  pro- 
moting marine  life  conservation.  Specifi- 
cally, under  our  bill.  States  would  be  au- 
thorized to  sink  these  old  ships  offshore 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  artificial 
fishing  reef.  The  ships  that  will  be  made 
available  for  this  purix)se  will  be  those 
that  are  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  be  scrapped. 

Similar  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Healings  were 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the 
committee  reported  the  bill  late  last 
month.  As  yet.  no  further  action  has  been 
taken  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  we 
are  offering  at  this  time  would  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  as  the  bill  we  in- 
troduced earlier  and  the  bill  which  is 
now  pending  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Our  bill  was  referred  here  in  the 
Senate  to  the  Commerce  Committee. 
That  committee  requested  comments 
from  Uie  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Justice  Department.  Re- 
sponses were  received  from  these  agen- 
cies, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  these  five  responses  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  or  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC.  November  10,  1971. 
iJon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce,    U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  this 
Department  concerning  S.  2243,  a  bill — 

•To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  transfer  surplus  Liberty  ships  to  States 
for  use  In  marine  life  conservation  programs." 

S.  2243  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Cimmerce  to  transfer  certain  Liberty  ships, 
otherwise  scheduled  to  be  scrapped,  to  States 
for  use  as  offshore  artificial  reefs  for  the 
conservation  of  marine  life.  A  State  would 
apply  for  these  Liberty  ships  in  accordance 
with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  Information  on  the  loca- 
tion where  the  State  proposes  to  sink  the 
ships  and  the  conservation  goals  sought  to 
be  achieved  would  be  required  to  be  in- 
cluded In  such  application.  Prior  to  taking 
any  action,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
provide  copies  of  the  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  any  other  appropriate  Federal 
officer,  and  obtain  their  comments  and  views. 
If  tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds  that  such 
use  of  these  Liberty  ships  does  not  violate 
Federal  law  and  is  not  frivolous,  and  the 
State  agrees  to  the  required  terms  and  con- 
ditions. Including  the  furnishing  of  assur- 
ances that  the  vessels  will  be  used  for  the 
stated  purpose,  he  would  be  authorized  to 
transfer  without  consideration  to  the  appli- 
cnnt  State  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  such  vessels. 

This  Department  generally  supports  S. 
2243  as  we  have  vessels  in  the  National  De- 
feiuse  Reserve  Fleet  that  would  be  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Further,  sunken 
ships  are  known  to  concentrate  fish  and  other 
marine  life.  The  deliberate  creation  of  such 
artificial  reefs  could  enhance  marine  life 
habitat,  thus  providing  benefits  to  sport 
fishermen  and  some  commercial  fishing  activ- 
ities. Such  reefs  may  also  be  attractive 
to  scuba  divers.  However,  if  such  structures 
are  not  located  properly,  they  can  interfere 
with  commercial  fishing  activities,  naviga- 
tion, or  offshore  drilling  and  mining.  Sunken 
ships  could  also  present  a  special  hazard  if 
pollutants,  such  as  lubricants  and  the  rem- 
nants of  toxic  cargoes,  were  not  removed 
prior  to  scuttling. 

The  responsibility  to  set  specific  terms  and 
conditions  would  be  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  under  section  3  of  the 
proposed  bill.  However,  to  assure  proper  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
situations  such  as  noted  above  and  to  stipu- 
late where,  how,  and  in  what  condition  the 
vessels  would  be  transferred  to  applicant 
States,  we  suggest  the  following  additions 
and  changes: 

Page  2.  lines  2  and  3— strike  "and  (2)"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  a  certificate  from 
the  Admlnl  --tor.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  that  the  proposed  use  of  the 
particular  vessel  or  ve.ssels  requested  by  the 
State  will  be  compatible  with  water  quality 
standards  and  other  appropriate  environ- 
mental protection  requirements,  and   (3)" 

Page  2,  line  9 — substitute  the  word  "coii- 
bider"  for  the  word  "obtain" 

Page  2.  lines  11  throxiah  J3 — revl.se  to  read 
■'Sec.  3.  If.  after  consideration  of  such  com- 
ments and  views  as  are  received  pursuant  to 
section  2(b),  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
use  of  Liberty  ships  proposed  by  a  State  will 
not  violate  any  Federal  law.  contribute  to 
degradation  of  the  marine  environment, 
create  undue  interference  with  commercial 
iishing  or  navigation,  and  is  not  frivolous, 
lie  shall  transfer  without  consideration  to" 

Page  2.  lines  17  through  20 — revise  to  read 
■■(I  I  the  State  gives  to  the  Secretary  such 
a.s.iurances  as  he  deems  necessary  that  such 


ships  will  be  utilized  and  maintained  only  for 
the  purposes  stated  in  the  application  and, 
when  sunk,  will  be  charted  and  marked  as  a 
hazard  to  navigation." 

Page  2,  line  21 — revise  to  read  "(2)  the 
State  agrees  to  secure  any  licenses  or  per- 
mits which  may  be  required  under  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  applicable  Federal  law 
and  (3)  the  State  agrees  to  such  other  terms 
and  Condi-" 

Page  3,  line  2 — insert  between  the  words 
"the"  and  "interests"  the  words  "marine  en- 
vironment and  other"  and  add  "and"  after 
the  words  "United  States." 

Page  3,  after  line  2— add  "(4)  the  transfer 
would  be  at  no  cost  to  the  Government  with 
the  State  taking  delivery  of  such  Liberty 
ships  at  fleetsite  of  the  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet  in  an  "as  is-where  Is"  condition." 

There  is  enclosed  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  with  respect  to  this  legislation  as 
required  by  Public  Law  91-190. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  this 
report  to  your  Committee  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Karl  E.  Bakke, 
Acting  General  Comisel. 

(U.S.  Department  of  Commerce) 
Environmental  Imp.act  Statement — Use  of 
Surplus     Liberty     Ships     as     Artifici.'vl 
Reefs 

The  legislation  proposed  to  allow  surplus 
Liberty  ships  to  be  used  by  States  in  marine 
life  conservation  programs,  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  transfer  cer- 
tain Liberty  ships,  otherwise  scheduled  to  be 
scrapped,  to  States  for  use  as  offshore  artifi- 
cial reefs.  These  vessels  would  be  placed  on 
the  continental  shelf  in  designated  reef 
sites  selected  by  the  States  with  technical 
assistance  from  the  National  Marine  Fisher- 
ies Service  and  with  proper  authorization 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed 
action:  The  environmental  impact  of  using 
these  vessels  to  build  artificial  reefs  on  the 
continental  shelf  would  be  beneficial  If  prop- 
erly located.  The  shelf  off  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  States,  an  expanse  of  shallow  ocean 
bottom  stretching  from  the  coast  out  to  a 
depth  of  about  600  feet,  is  the  area  Inhabited 
by  the  majority  of  our  valuable  sport  and 
commercial  fish.  However,  much  of  this  shelf 
area  Is  relatively  unproductive  with  little  or 
no  irregular,  hard  substrate  (relief).  Such 
hard  substrate,  or  relief,  is  necessary  for  the 
encrusting  organisms  such  as  barnacles,  hy- 
droids,  corals,  and  mussels  to  settle.  It  also 
provides  protective  areas,  food  sources,  and 
spawning  sites  for  finfish. 

Many  marine  animals  need  solid  substrates 
to  complete  their  life  cycles  and  it  is  well 
known  that  coral  reefs,  rock  ledges,  and 
other  areas  of  relief  on  the  shelf  are  elTective 
habitats  for  numbers  of  fishes  and  inverte- 
brates. 

These  ships  could  form  the  nucleus  of 
large  artificial  reefs  which  would  increase 
the  area  of  favorable  habitat  and  provide 
more  food  and  shelter  for  finfish  and  in- 
vertebrates. The  Increase  in  favorable 
habitat  should  effectively  increase  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  shelf  and  would  poten- 
tially increase  the  survival  rate  of  both  fish 
and  some  shellfish  In  these  areas. 

Most  Liberty  ships  are  more  than  250  feet 
long  and  as  much  as  80  feet  high.  Since  the 
Coast  Guard  regulations  require  60  feet  clear- 
ance for  surface  vessels,  such  artificial  reef 
sites  must  necessarily  be  located  at  depths 
of  150  feet  or  more.  Some  reefs  ranging  up 
to  200  feet  deep  have  been  effective  for  sport 
fishing.  While  the  possibility  exists  that  such 
artificial  reefs  might  conflict  with  commer- 
cial fishing,  offshore  mining  activities,  or 
other  potential  uses,  it  is  felt  that  the  review 


mechanism  for  site  selection  provided  in 
the  proposed  bill,  as  well  as  legal  controls 
already  in  existence,  can  insure  adequate 
resolution  of  such  conflicts.  If  this  bill  is 
enacted,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
would  assume  the  responsibility  to  assure 
adequate  review  of  reef  sites  at  the  State 
level. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  already 
exist  a  number  of  areas  where  there  is  no 
commercial  fishing  but  which  meet  other 
requirements  for  sport  fishing  reefs.  In  creat- 
ing artificial  reefs,  sites  would  be  selected  in 
areas  where  there  is  1)  adequate  water  over 
the  reef;  2)  no  Interference  with  commercial 
fishing;  and  3)  assured  accessibility  to  sport 
fishermen  and  divers.  Such  requirements 
would  tend  to  make  these  carefully  sunken 
vessels  beneficial  rather  than  harmful,  or  at 
least  no  more  harmful  than  natural  reefs 
or  accidentally  sunken  wrecks. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
creation  of  reefs  using  surplus  ships  does 
not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's antl-dumplng  policy.  Dumping  tends 
to  be  random,  a  "non-\ise"  of  surplus  prod- 
ucts. Reef  sites,  on  the  other  hand,  are  de- 
liberately selected  with  definite  criteria  for 
use.  Construction  of  a  reef  requires  a  peruiit 
from  either  the  Coast  Guard  or  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  depending  on  the  location.  At 
this  time,  the  reef  site  is  informally  identi- 
fied on  all  pertinent  charts.  Before  such  a 
permit  can  be  be  issued,  practice  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act  requires  that  the  application  be  reviewed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
(Department  of  Interior)  and  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  (Department  of 
Commerce).  Furthermore,  In  the  case  of  any 
Federal,  or  Federally-sponsored  project  such 
as  this  would  be,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  requires  the  prior  filing  of  en- 
vironmental impact  statements,  which  again 
ultimately  would  receive  review  by  both 
N.M.F.S.  and  B.S.F.W. 

Coupled  with  the  above  criteria  for  reel 
site  selection.  It  is  important  that  the  final 
attitude  of  the  sunken  vessel  on  the  ocean 
floor  be  predetermined  to  provide  the  most 
efficient  position  as  an  effective  habitat  for 
fish  and  Invertebrates.  In  the  case  of  Liberty 
ships,  sinking  them  In  an  upright  position 
at  a  precise  location  will  require  the  flooding 
of  at  least  two  watertight  compartments. 
Opening  sea  cocks  in  the  machinery  must 
be  augmented  by  additional  flooding  holes 
in  the  forward  transverse  bulkhead  so  that 
the  cargo  compartment  forward  of  the  ma- 
chinery space  will  flood  progressively.  Under 
such  flooding  conditions,  in  which  the  ship 
could  possibly  capsize  and  land  on  her  side, 
It  may  be  necessary  to  flood  additional  for- 
ward and  aft  compartments  to  insure  that 
sinking  will  occur  In  a  reasonably  upright 
position.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
plosive charges  In  each  compartment  holing 
in  the  shell  plating,  a  procedure  which  would 
also  permit  access  for  fish  Into  the  ship's 
Interior. 

In  studying  this  proposal,  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  recommends  scut- 
tling by  explosion.  However,  If  explosive  hol- 
ing in  the  shell  plating  is  deemed  undesir- 
able from  an  ecologic  point  of  view,  flooding 
valves  can  be  Installed  in  each  hold,  fitted 
with  reach  rods  to  the  main  dock.  Before 
sinking,  the  vessels  should  first  be  detoxified, 
all  portholes  and  floatables  should  be  re- 
moved, and  hatches  and  passages  opened. 
All  of  these  steps  will  facilitate  the  later 
entry  of  fish.  It  should  be  added  that  scut- 
tling would  necessarily  take  place  only  in 
calm   weather. 

Any  adverse  environmental  effects  which 
cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal  be  im- 
plemented: The  activities  proposed  should 
not  have  any  significant  adverse  effect  on 
the  environment  as  long  as  proper  precau- 
tions are  followed.  All  hulks  made  available 
for  this  purpose  would  be  carefully  inspected 
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to  assure  that  all  toxic  materials,  fuels,  or 
other  contaminants  have  been  removed  or 
rendered  non-toxic. 

Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action:  In 
many  areas  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  where  202  of  the  total  Reserve  Fleet 
of  219  Liberty  ships  are  located,  the  shelf 
slopes  very  gradually  and  the  real  need  Is 
for  nearshore  reefs  In  shallow  water.  For 
such  sites,  use  of  smaller  svirplus  vessels, 
such  as  small  naval  craft,  would  be  more 
desirable.  As  noted  earlier.  Coast  Guard  regu- 
lations would  necessarily  preclude  sinking  of 
Liberty  ships  in  shallow  seas. 

Other  reef  materials  have  been  proven  to 
be  as  good  as,  or  superior  to,  metal  vessels. 
These  Include  large  rocks,  concrete  block, 
certain  types  of  building  rubble,  special  con- 
crete structures,  and  rubber  tires.  Most  of 
these  can  be  used  effectively  in  shallow  water, 
which  would  provide  reefs  more  accessible  to 
sport  fishermen.  In  constructing  deep  water 
reefs,  however,  we  find  no  better  alternative 
than  surplus  Liberty  ships,  particularly  when 
the  cost  to  the  State  government  Is  con- 
sidered. 

The  relationships  between  local  short-term 
uses  of  man's  environment  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  long-term  pro- 
ductivity: These  artificial  reefs  would  pro- 
vide almost  immediate  benefit  in  terms  of 
increased  catches  by  anglers  and  also  help 
to  maintain  and  enhance  long-term  produc- 
tivity of  the  marine  environment  by  provid- 
ing more  areas  of  favorable  habitat  for  fish 
and  invertebrates.  It  Is  not  possible  to  affix  a 
dollar  value  to  this  estimated  Increase  In 
human  well  being  and  marine  productivity, 
however.  Ultimately,  much  of  these  hulks 
would  disintegrate  or  be  buried  in  the  sub- 
strate after  which  the  area  would  return  to 
Its  original  condition  unless  additional  reef 
materials  were  provided. 

Any  Irreversible  and  Irretrievable  commit- 
ments of  resources  which  would  be  Involved 
In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be  Imple- 
mented: In  using  these  vessels,  we  are 
scuttling  scrap  metal  which  could  be  re- 
used In  Industry.  The  scrap  sale  value  of  one 
of  these  ships  on  the  world  market  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  $100,000.  In  addition,  it  Is 
estimated  tha*  the  costs  to  a  State  receiv- 
ing Liberty  ships  to  construct  deep  water 
reefs  would  average  $40,000  per  ship,  which 
Includes  detoxification,  towage  and  actual 
sinking  operations. 

Use  of  Liberty  ships  for  the  formation 
of  artificial  reefs  may  Increase  our  fishery 
resources.  However,  at  this  time  It  Is  not 
possible  to  project  a  specific  dollar  value  to 
the  resulting  increases  to  compare  with  the 
scrap  value  of  the  ships. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  Committee  has 
recently  requested  the  comments  of  this  De- 
partment on  S.  2243.  a  bill  "To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  transfer  surplus 
Liberty  ships  to  States  for  use  In  marine  life 
conservation  programs". 

The  Department  has  no  objection  to  en- 
actment of  S.  2243.  if  amended  as  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

S.  2243  would  make  possible  the  acquisi- 
tion by  States  of  surplus  Liberty  ships  for 
use  in  the  construction  of  artificial  reefs. 
Upon  application  by  a  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  would  be  authorized  to  trans- 
fer title  without  consideration  and  to  Impose 
upon  the  transfer  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  appropriate  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  It  Is  further 
provided  that  each  application  would  be 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
comments  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  other  In- 
terested Federal  officers. 


Sunken  ships  are  valued  as  points  of  con- 
centration for  fish  and  other  marine  life. 
The  deliberate  creation  of  artificial  reefs 
could  enhance  marine  life  habitat,  provid- 
ing benefits  to  sport  and  commercial  fisher- 
men. Such  reefs  may  also  be  attractive  to 
scuba  divers.  Unfortunately,  Iron  and  steel 
are  among  the  least  satisfactory  materials 
for  construction  of  artificial  reefs  because  of 
their  tendency  to  disintegrate  and  despoU 
the  marine  environment.  Sunken  ships 
would  present  a  special  hazard  If  pollu- 
tants such  as  lubricants  and  the  remnants 
of  toxic  cargoes  were  not  removed  prior  to 
scuttling. 

For  these  reasons,  we  woxild  suggest  that 
no  such  transfer  as  is  contemplated  by  S. 
2243  be  authorized  without  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  environmental  consequences.  We 
also  recommend  that  participating  States  be 
required  to  chart  and  mark  such  vessels,  once 
sunken.  These  precautions  would  minimize 
the  hazard  to  navigation  and, protect  against 
damage  to  fishing  equipment. 

We  believe  that  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  would  afford 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  environmental 
consequences  of  each  transfer,  and  assure 
that  no  ship  Is  used  In  a  way  that  would 
violate  existing  or  prospective  water  quality 
standards.  As  stated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  In  its  report  on  this  bill,  the 
amendments  would  require  approval  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  of  each 
proposed  transfer,  and  would  condition  ap- 
proval upon  continued  compliance  with 
applicable  water  quality  standards. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nathaniel  Reed. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Navy. 
Washington,  DC,  July  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  request  tor  com- 
ment on  S.  2243,  a  bUl  "To  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  transfer  surplus  Lib- 
erty ships  to  States  for  use  in  marine  life 
conservation  programs,"  has  been  assigned  to 
this  Department  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  the  preparation  of  a  report  expressing  the 
views  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

ThU  bin  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
transfer  Liberty  ships  to  any  State  that  re- 
quests them.  The  ships  would  be  ones  desig- 
nated for  scrapping,  and  the  requesting 
States  must  Intend  to  sink  the  ships  as  off- 
shore artificial  reefs. 

Under  section  2(b)  applications  submitted 
for  the  use  of  surplus  Liberty  ships  as  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  are  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  comment.  The  sinking  of  such 
ships  involves  national  security  requirements 
in  the  continental  shelf  area.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  should  be  revised  to  reflect  Department  of 
Defense  interest  rather  than  Secretary  of  the 
Army  interest.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
designation  'Secretary  of  Defense  "  be  sub- 
stituted for  "Secretary  of  the  Army  "  in  sec- 
tion 2(b) ,  page  2.  line  8  of  the  bill. 

It  is  assumed  that  Implementation  of  the 
legislation  would  take  into  consideration 
such  requirements,  for  example,  as  marking 
and  charting  the  derelicts  to  assure  that  com- 
mercial fishermen  wUl  be  aware  of  their 
presence  to  avoid  fouling  their  nets  on  them, 
and  that  excess  oil.  toxic  residues  and  other 
contaminants  be  removed  from  the  vessels 
before  they  are  submerged. 

With  regard  to  the  Impact  of  this  bill 
upon  the  environment,  the  Department  of 
the  Navv.  on  behalf  of  the  Department  ot 


Djfense.  defers  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  comments,  the 
Department  of  the  Navy,  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  interposes  no  objection 
to  S.  2243. 

Tills  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Aciministraiion's  program,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  presentation  of  tliis  report  on 
S.  2243  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. '->, 

For  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  ^ 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lando  W.  Zech.  Jr.. 
Captain.  U.S.  Navy.  Deputy  Chief. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 
Washington.  D.C.  August  3.  197!. 
Hon.  W^arren  G.  Macnuson. 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Commerce.    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  repponse  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  <>f 
Justice  on  S.  2243,  a  bill  "To  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  transfer  surplus 
Liberty   ships   to   States   for   use   in   marine 
life  conservation  programs." 

This  bill  has  been  examined,  but  since 
Its  subject  matter  does  not  directly  affect 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Ju.'^tice. 
we  would  prefer  not  to  offer  any  comment 
concerning  it. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  G.  Kleindien.st. 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

COMPTROLLFR   GENERAL 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Washington,  DC.  Augttst  12.  1971. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnuson. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  letter  of  July 
14,  1971.  requests  our  comments  on  S.  2'243. 
92d  Congress,  entitled;  "A  BILL  To  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  transfer  sur- 
plus Liberty  ships  to  States  for  use  In  marine 
life  conservation  programs." 

We  have  no  special  information  as  to  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and,  therefore,  we  have  no  com- 
ments as  to  its  merits. 
Sincerely  vours, 

R.  F.  Keller. 
Deputy     Comptroller     General     of     t'"" 
United    States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  none 
of  these  agencies  opposes  this  legisla- 
tion. The  response  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  includes  an  environmental 
impact  statement,  as  required  by  law. 
This  statement  confirms  the  beneficial 
impact  upon  the  environment  which  will 
result  from  the  creation  of  these  arti- 
ficial fishing  reefs.  As  stated  in  the  en- 
vironmental statement : 

These  artificial  reefs  would  provide  almost 
immediate  benefit  In  terms  of  increased 
catches  by  anglers  and  also  help  to  main- 
tain and  enhance  long-term  productivity  of 
the  marine  environment  by  providmt;  more 
areas  of  favorable  habitat  for  fish  and  in- 
vertebrates. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  suggested 
amendments  to  the  bill  as  introduced. 
These  suggested  changes  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  amendment  that  we 
are  offering  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
sunken   ships   do   enhance   marine   life 
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habitat.  The  creation  of  these  artificial 
reefs  Is  extremely  beneficial  for  both 
ppoit  and  commercial  fishing  interests. 
Several  of  the  States  have  been  able  to 
ohtr.in  surplus  ships  from  other  sources 
a.'id  have  been  very  successful  in  improv- 
in3  the  sport  and  commercial  fishing  off 
their  shores.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  this  amendment  in  order  that 
these  surplus  Liberty  ships  can  also  be 
made  available  for  this  most  worthwhile 
purpose.  , 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  The 
committee  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  study  it  but  the  Senator  discussed  it 
with  some  of  us  on  the  committee.  We 
know  of  no  reason  why  we  cannot  agree 
.0  the  rmendment.  We  will  be  happy 
to  take  it  to  conference  and  if  anyone 
in  the  House  has  any  objection  to  it,  we 
w  ill  take  care  of  it  then. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Mc- 
IntvreK  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  <H.R.  13324  >  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  related  purposes." 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  ^ 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  directed  an  urgent  appeal  to  Con- 
gress to  join  him  in  avoiding  higher 
taxes,  higher  prices,  and  cutting  the  pur- 
chasing power  for  everyone  in  the 
Nation. 

President  Nixon  has  sent  the  commu- 
nication to  Congress,  a  copy  of  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand.  It  is  five  pages  long 
and  deals  with  Government  spending. 

He  expresses  deep  concern  that  the 
Federal  budget  and  Federal  spending  has 
gotten  out  of  control. 


Let  me  quote  one  paragraph  from  his 
statement : 

The  American  people  will  have  to  pay  and 
pay  quickly  for  excessive  Federal  spending 
either  by  higher  taxes  or  by  higher  consumer 
prices,  or  both — 

Tlien  he  adds: 
which  is  an  Intolerable  burden  which  would 
shortly  cause  an  end  to  the  period  of  eco- 
nomic growth  on  which  we  are  embarked. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  President's 
deep  concern  about  Federal  spending.  I 
am  convinced  that  Federal  spending  has 
gotten  out  of  control.  I  am  convinced  that 
both  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  permitted  spending  to  get  out  of 
control. 

I  welcome  the  President's  statement. 
I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  tonight 
that  I  support  the  President  in  any  en- 
deavor to  set  the  Government's  financial 
house  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
he  directed  a  special  communication  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  he  called  an  urgent 
appeal  for  the  Congress  to  join  with  me 
in  avoiding  laigher  taxes,  lugher  prices, 
and  a  cut  in  purchasing  power  for 
everyone  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  does  not  get 
spending  under  control  and  if  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  get  spending  under 
control,  then  it  will  mean  just  what  the 
President  says  in  his  commimication  to- 
night— higher  taxes,  higher  prices,  and 
a  cut  in  purchasing  power  for  everyone 
in  the  Nation. 

Federal  spending  tias  been  out  of  con- 
trol for  several  years  now.  For  fiscal  year 
1971,  the  Federal  funds  deficit  was  $30 
billion.  For  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
last  month,  the  Federal  funds  deficit  was 
$32  billion.  The  administration  estimates 
that  the  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
will  be  $38  biUion.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  estimates  that  It  will  be 
$45  billion.  However,  in  any  case  even  if 
one  takes  the  lower  figure,  the  accumu- 
lated Federal  funds  deficit  for  the  3-year 
period— 1971,  1972,  and  1973— will  be 
more  than  $100  billion. 

I  say  that  there  is  just  reason  and 
just  cause  for  the  President  submitting 
today  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  an  urgent  appeal  to  get  the  Fed- 
eral spending  under  control. 

In  the  course  of  this  communication. 
President  Nixon  urged  an  enactment  by 
Congress  of  a  spending  ceiling  of  $250 
billion. 

The  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  been  advocating  that 
and  has  presented  legislation  to  ac- 
complish that.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  need  for  the  enactment  of  a 
spending  ceiling.  I  personally  think  that 
$250  billion  is  too  high.  However,  in  any 
case.  I  support  a  legitimate  spending 
ceiling  as  an  attempt  hopefully  at  begin- 
ning to  get  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  again 
that  I  support  and  that  I  applaud  the 
statement  submitted  to  Congress  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
shall  cooperate  with  him  and  support  him 
in  his  endeavors  to  get  spending  under 
control. 


As  I  visualize  it,  we  can  only  get  spend- 
ing imder  control  if  there  is  a  full  co- 
operation between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  congressional  branch.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  shall  support  the  Pres- 
ident's recommendation  for  a  spending 
ceiling,  and  I  shall  cooperate  fully  with 
the  President  in  any  endeavor  to  bring 
some  order  into  the  chaotic  financial 
conditions  with  which  the  Government  is 
faced  at  the  present  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  H.R. 
15635,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act,  be  taken  from  the  table  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15635)  to  assist  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  commu- 
nity agencies,  and  other  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  to  prevent  juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
TO  9:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  9:45  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR..  JAV- 
ITS,  AND  ROTH  TOMORROW;  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS; 
AND  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow,  the 
able  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; that  he  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Javits)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes ;  that  he  be  followed  by  the  distin- 
gmshed  jimior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes; and  that  following  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
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ceed  15  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  ASIDE  TEMPO- 
RARILY UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
AND  PROCEED  TO  A  SECOND 
TRACK    ITEM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Bentsen  amendment 
on  tomorrow,  or  no  later  than  5  p.m.  to- 
morrow in  the  event  that  the  Bentsen 
amendment  has  been  disposed  of  prior 
to  5  p.m.,  it  be  in  order  for  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  lay  aside  tem- 
porarily the  unfinished  business  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  second  track  item  and  that  the 
unfinished  business  remain  in  a  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside  status  until  the  close 
of  business  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
FRIDAY,  JULY  28,  1972  TO  10  A.M. 
SATURDAY.  JULY  29,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Friday 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  July  29,  1972.  This  order  may 
be  changed  depending  upon  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM    CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS  AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT/ro  FILE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2161 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  be  authorized 
to  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  on  S.  2161. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.- 


ORDER  FOR  3 -MINUTE  LIMITATION 
ON  STATEMENTS  DURING  ROU- 
TINE M©RNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"^RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
made  during  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
THURSDAY,  JULY  27,  1972,  TO  10 
A.M.  ON  FRIDAY,  JULY  28,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'TRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
on  Friday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows. 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:45  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
following  which  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  will 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, following  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  there- 
in to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  luifinished  business,  H.R.  15495, 
the  military  procurement  bill.  The  pend- 
ing question  at  that  time  will  be  on  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  No.  1348  by 
Mr.  Bentsen,  the  so-called  Trident 
amendment.  There  is  a  time  limitation 
on  that  amendment  of  7  hours.  Whether 
or  not  that  7  hours  will  be  utilized  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

In  any  event,  there  will  be  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  Bentsen 
amendment. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Bentsen — depending  upon 
the  hour  at  that  time — the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ond track  item.  At  this  time,  it  appears 
that  the  second  track  item  will  be  H.R. 
15690,  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  However, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will  ex- 
ercise his  options  with  respect  to  whether 
or  not  he  wiU  call  up  that  bill  as  a  second 
track  item  tomorrow.  It  could  be  that  it 
would  not  come  up  tomorrow  and  it  might 
be  put  over  until  another  date.  However, 
as  things  appear  now,  I  would  say  there 
is  a  fairly  good  chance  that  the  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  will  be  the  sec- 
ond track  item  tomorrow.  In  that  event, 
there  will  be  yea  and  nay  votes  on 
amendments  and  on  final  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  will  indulge  me  briefly,  I 
will  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  sure  about  the  order 
for  tomorrow  and  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  orders  with  respect  thereto  before 
entering  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  sibsence  of 
a  quorum. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  9:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:25 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  July  27.  1972.  at  9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  26,  1972: 

Tennessee  Valley   Avthority 

William  Lewis  Jenkins,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  term  ex- 
piring May  18,  1981,  vice  Prank  E.  Smith, 
term  expired. 

INVTHE  Air  Force 

The  following  persons  for  appoi.itment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8264. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8607.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force : 

To  be  captain   (dental) 

Mead.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant   {dental) 

Klish.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain   (judge  advocate) 

Olson,  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  dates  of 
rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force : 

To  be  first  licutenait 

Ahearn.  Francis  W..  125-36  5358. 

Alglre.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Amerise.  Leonard  A.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Armstrong.  William  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arnold.  Harry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aulabaugh.  Stanley  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baglev.  Alfred  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Baker".  Gary  H..  413-«8-7207. 

Baker.  Lawrence  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Banning.  Thomas  M..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barbier.  Allison  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barclay.  Douglas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barna,  Theodore  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bass,  Arnle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Barreras,  Allen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bauer.  Merrill  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bean.  WlUlam  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beard.  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beavers.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bellamy.  William  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bell.  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bentley.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Beran,  Jeffrey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berrv.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry,  William  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blackman,  Johnny  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blair.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Booth.  Thomas  R.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowie.  Claude  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bovle.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Branson.  Phillip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewer.  Myron  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brohammer,  Ronald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bruner,  Walter  K..  452-G4-1850. 
Buecker.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bugado.  Harold  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bunger.  Dixon  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Busch.  Howard  R..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Byrne.  Mary.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Wendell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camerota,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Campbell.  William  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cantrell.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carruthers.  Riley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carter.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Christensen,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clancey,  Daniel  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark,  Wayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clarke,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayton,  Eugene  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cleland.  William  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffey,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Collins.  Clifton  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cone.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conklin,  Hugh  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooey,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cook,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooley,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corn  well,  Leroy  J.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cossa,  Ralph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottenler.  Michael  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coursey,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Herman  B.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cox,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cummings,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dauma,  Stephen  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deak.  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dilling,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Disrud.  Roger  G„  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dixon,   Lonnie   D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Domin,  Dennis  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drummond,  Dennis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duncan.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edwards,  Terrell,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrhart,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
EUef ,  Peter  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ellis,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Emerson,  Kenneth  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Engelbrecht,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farnam,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Feldman.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fenstad.  Terry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ferrell.  Clyde  T.,  265-6a-6115. 
Ferris,  Donald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fields.  Robert  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Finkleman.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flaherty,  Daniel  J.,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fleener.  Stanley  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flint.  Foster  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Foster,  Anthony,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frazler.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeborn,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gallagher,  Raymond  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gandy,  Murry  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Card.  Jon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caylord.  William  W..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geary.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gembarowskl,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gent,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Georgatus.  Jerry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Geuss,  Adam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Donnie  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gill,  Paul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Girard,  Richard  N..  0l8-3ft-1374. 
Godfrey,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Gonterwitz,    Joseph,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goss,  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gothard.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gough,  Daniel  G..  146-32^406. 
Green.  Terry  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grotheer,  Kurt  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hair.  Stanley  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Fredrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamm.  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen,  David  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harling,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrington,  Marion  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  Lynn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartley.  John  J..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hartmaii.  Donal  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ha.slev.  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins,  William  A.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley,  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawley.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helms,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Ed  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hennessy,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hensley,  James  I.,  512^2-4542. 
Hind.  Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holdsworth,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honda,  Melvin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Honea.  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Houghton.  William  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Howard,  Sidney  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoyler,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hrncir.  Stanley  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubbell,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ingold,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Innls,  David  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobs,  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacoby.  Jerome  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jefferson,  Ardell  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Justice,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katu,  Ken  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelleher,  Daniel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kessmann.  Lois  Ann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kittle.  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klelnsasser.  Vernon  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knoke.  Paul  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Koch,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kohn,  George  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraal.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kraus.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krebs,  Frederick  D..  543^8-8141. 
Kucharczyk,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuehn.  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kumlnecz,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacy.  George  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  Darrell  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lambert.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampe.  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lampkln,  Leonard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lane.  Ashley  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Wayne  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  George  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lennen,  Ralph  A.,  119-36^356. 
Lepore.  Juliann,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lind,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llnnevers,  Charles  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
List.  Leonard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd,  Russell  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lockhard.  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lubelczyk,  Chester  S.,  016-36^093. 
Lunardl,  Daniel  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lundqulst,  Arthur  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lux,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackinnon,  John  D.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maddox,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marlow.  Frederick  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marsh,  Larry  L..  503-48-89  74. 
Marshall,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martini.  Arthur  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Alonzo  C.  J..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mcafee,  Leonard  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCarthy,  Michael  J.,  394^6-5201. 
McCormlck,  Samuel  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McVey,  Wesley  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melchlng,  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Melhart,  Leonard  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlddleton,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Middleton,  William  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Milewski,  Mitchell,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mills.  David  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mongomery,  Terry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Muehlberger,    Gerald    L.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mullen,  Russell  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Musser,    Thomas    S.,    Jr..    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nadeau,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nagle,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neill,  Joe  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevins,  Christopher  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Gary  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Lester  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Newton,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obar.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson,  James  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Olson.  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Overall.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plumb,  Morton  V.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poland,  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polifka,  Karl  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Polster,  Harmon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potter,  Greg  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pouch.  John  L.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pow3r,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prairie.  Maurice  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Price.  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Priddy,  Ronald  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quay,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Quinn,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rauschuber,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reed,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Repple.  Clair  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rinderknecht.  Lawrence  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roane.  Mack  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson,    Anthony    A.,    XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robison.  Everett  J..  Jr.,  441^4-2589. 
Rock,  Albert  C,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rogers,  Thomas  P.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roye,  Ronald  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Runyon,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ryan,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuelson,  Norman  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sarp,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scarboro,  William  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schollmeyer,  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchreilDer.  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuessler,  Norman  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schultz,  Karen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwab.  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seals,  Wanda  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seares,  David  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Seldman,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selby,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shapiro,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shervais,  Stephen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shields,  Edward  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simcox.  Lawrence  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slaughter,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smidy,  Kenneth  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  James  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Kurt  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snider,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Somers,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speckmann,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spire,  Mary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Spitler,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Story.  Donald  H.,  438—64-4172. 
Streich,  Elton  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stringer,  McNeil  S..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Suggs,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Shaun  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tahnk,  William  R.,  477^8-4889. 
Talley,  Kenneth  R..  487^6-9348. 
Tatum,  Gall  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thaten,  Peter  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Jeffrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tllton,  Joel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toebbe,  Nelson  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tomllnson,  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Treutler.  Christian  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trull,  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Tuck,  William  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Turney.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tyler,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ITllmann,  Wllmer  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Urban,  Eric  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vandecar,  Steven  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verhaeghe,  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vema,  Philip  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vernon,  James  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonslen.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vonworley,  Warren,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Cole  E.,  514r44-1679. 
Walz.  Leslie  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weaver,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Webb.  Virgil  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wehrle,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weldler.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welgle,  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch.  Craig  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells,  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welty,  Lester  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner,  Richard  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wessel.  Gregory  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Westenburg,  Jack  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelan.  Robert  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wiley,  John,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUlnski,  Gregory  T.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllley,  Lester  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUUams,  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUloughby,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wllloz,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Winkle,  Stephen  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wirslng.  Francis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wolf.  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Woodworth.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yager,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toder,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Toungblood.  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zall.  Jonathan  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ZeglU.  Prank  T..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zens.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlmmercan.  Edrlc  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmerman,  Raymond  C .,  499-50-798 1 . 

To  be  »econd  lieutenant 
Menteckl,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson,  Searcy  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The   following  persons  for  promotion  In 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 


section  8376,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and 
Public  Law  92-129. 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

CHAPLAIN 

Lawler,  Edward  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Mahon.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neal.  WUllam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Traynor,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Anstead,  Samuel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Austin,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Barnhlll.  Mark  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannan,  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brown,  Rubert  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Chandler,  Scott  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daniel,  Moncie  L.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dooley,  Ployd  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ehrlchs,  Gene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzgerald,  Ralph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flanagan,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haglund,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Helleman,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Elgle  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  WiUlam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hill,  Nathaniel  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones,  Stanley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Krum,  Philip  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kuhlman.  Joseph  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lesser.  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lomazzl  Gerald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowry.  James  A.  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MacDonald,  Clifford  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maxey.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McDanell,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mead.  Richard  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mendelsohn,  Melvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MUler,  Ployd  W.,  42-34-8422. 
Miilnski,  Adam  W.,  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Dun  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obert.  Jerry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
RUey.  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenbarten.  Jordan  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schwertner.  Harold  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Gerald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Mark  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Ted  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Surber,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tokanel,  Dumliru,  03-26-4826. 


Underwood.  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward  Lloyd  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Watson,  Billie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whelchel.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Whiting,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmet,  Laddie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAINS 

Jakublak,  Arthur  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Sandlego.  Armando  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Verwest,  Hadley  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NURSE    CORPS 

Anderson,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  the  grades 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
title  10,  United  States  code  and  Public  Law 
92-129,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067.  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel  {medical) 

Rlngler,  Harold  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel  (dental) 

Shervhelm.  Myron  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  reappointment 
to  the  active  list  In  accordance  with  sections 
1210  and  1211  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
In  the  grade,  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular 
Air  Force,  and  for  appointment  in  accordance 
with  section  8447(B),  tlUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

EUet.  Marshall  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ryan,  John  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Zartman.  Monroe  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Richard  M.  Gough.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Line  of 
the  Air  Force,  for  appointment  In  accordance 
with  section  8447(B>.  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel.  U.S. 
Air  Porce.  j^ 

Belisarlo  D.^J.  Plores,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  for 
appointment  14  the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Porce 
(Line  of  the  Air  Porce)  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  593  and  8351.  title  10.  United  States 
Code  and  Public  Law  92-129. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— If edficsrfa^/,  July  26, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

This  commandment  we  have  from 
Him,  that  he  who  loves  God  should  love 
his  brother  also.—l  John  4:  21. 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  cleanse  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration 
of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  that  we  may  perfectly 
love  Thee  and  worthily  magnify  Thy 
holy  name.  Give  to  these  representatives 
of  our  people  clear  minds,  clean  hearts, 
and  courageous  spirits  as  they  face  the 
demanding  duties  of  this  present  hour. 

In  the  midst  of  cnicial  days  may  they 
maintain  their  integrity  and  their  good 
will  as  they  continue  to  labor  for  justice, 
unity,  and  peace. 

Grant  that  they  may  be  one  in  spirit 
as  they  work  for — 

"The  peace  that  comes  of  purity. 

And  strength  to  simple  justice  due; 
For  so  runs  our  loyal  dream  of  Thee, 
God  of  our  Nation,  make  it  true." 
Amen. 

CXVIII 1605 — Part  20 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 


ex- 


amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESHDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  July  18,  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  15869.  An  act  to  extend  for  90  days 
the  time  for  commending  actions  on  behalf 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group. 


H.R.  15950.  An  act  to  amend  section  125  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way emergency  relief  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  necessary  as  a  result  of  recent 
floods  and  other  disasters;  and 

H.R.  15951.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  national 
program  of  Inspection  of  dams. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2945.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  certain  additional 
persons  to  the  service  academies. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  tlie 
House  is  requested: 

S.  5.  An  act  to  promote  the  public  welfare. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15418.  DEPART- 
MENT OP  INTERIOR  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1973 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  managers  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  15418.  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1250) 
The  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16418)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows;  That  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  amendments  numbered  5,  8.  16.  17. 
and  20. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1.  6.  22.  24.  30.  31,  32,  36,  37,  and 
38.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$301,056,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$83,141,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$150,450,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$43,490,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$73,489,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$42,701,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lievi  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$255,604  000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sxim  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$32,760,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  Hou=;e 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$172,748,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  33 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$74,514,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$27,825,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  4,  7,  9,  10, 
12,  15,  19,  21,  23,  26,  28,  35,  and  39. 

JDLIA  Butler  Hansen, 
David  R.  Obey. 
Sidney  R.  Yates. 
Nick  Galifianakis, 
George  Mahon. 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Wendell  Wyatt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Gale  W.  McGee, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15418),  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

title  i — department  op  the  interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $78,065,000 

or   management   of  lands  and   resources   as 

proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $77,980,000 

as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $301,056.- 
000  for  education  and  welfare  services  in- 
stead of  S298.968.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $302,706,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  decrease  below  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Senate  includes  reductions  of  $750,000 
for  housing  assistance  for  California  rural 
Indians;  $1,000,000  of  Johnson-O'Malley 
funds  for  education  of  Indian  children; 
$500,000  for  upgrading  dormitory  living  and 
quality  of  personnel  and  programs  of  board- 
ing schools;  and  an  Increase  of  $600,000  for 
the  pre-kindergarten  pilot  porgram.  Of  the 
additional  amount  provided  for  scholarships, 
$50,000  shall  be  designated  for  Navajo  schol- 
arships. 

Amendment  No,  3:  Appropriates  $83,141,000 
for  resources  management  instead  of  $84,- 
816,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $82,- 
645.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  re- 
duction of  $1,175,000  below  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  Includes  Increases 
of  $25,000  for  a  stvidy  of  the  feasibility  of 
developing  an  Alaskan  Native  Arts  and  Crafts 
Institute;  $60,000  for  soil  and  moisture  con- 
servation; and  reductioiis  of  $900,000  for 
tribal  government  development  programs; 
and  $360,000  for  environmental  quality 
services. 

Amendn^ent  No.  4;  Reported  in  technical 
dlsaereempnt.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  ameiidment  providing  $55,- 


960.000  for  construction  Instead  of  $55,384,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $55,575,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Includes  additions  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  Colorado  River  Irrigation  Project. 
Arizona;  $500,000  for  construction  and 
equipment,  Navajo  Community  College,  Ari- 
zona; $750,000  for  planning  and  design  of 
the  Chemawa  Indian  School,  Oregon;  $135,- 
000  for  the  Middle  Gila  Phreatophyte  Con- 
trol Project,  San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation, 
Arizona;  $70,000  for  planning  and  design, 
Brockton  High  School,  Montana;  and  reduc- 
tions of  $1,500,000  for  the  Navajo  Indian  Ir- 
rigation Project,  New  Mexico;  $320,000  for 
school  facilities.  Lame  Deer,  Montana,  Pub- 
lic School  District;  and  $250,000  for  school 
facilities.  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, South  Dakota. 

The  1972  conference  report  on  the  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Bill  (H. 
Rept.  92-386)  contained  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

"The  managers  agree  that  the  allocation 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  East  Charles  Mix 
School  District  102,  Wagner,  South  Dakota 
shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of 
Indian  children  to  the  non-Indian  children 
projected  to  be  enrolled  for  the  first  school 
year  following  essential  completion  of  con- 
struction." 

The  managers  are  In  agreement  that  this 
language  should  be  rescinded  and  that  funds 
appropriated  for  public  schools  shall  be 
available  for  construction  when  It  has  been 
determined  that  local  school  authorities 
have  incurred  bonded  indebtedness  for  the 
construction  of  local  schools  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent,  In  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law  and  have  otherwise  levied  maxi- 
mum school  taxes  as  permitted  by  State  law. 
Amendment  No.  5:  Restores  language  pro- 
viding not  to  exceed  $70,000  for  assistance 
to  the  Brockton  High  School  on  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  Montana,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  language  pro- 
viding not  to  exceed  $85,000  for  assistance 
to  the  Lodge  Grass  School  on  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation.  Montana,  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides language  that  not  to  exceed  $450,000 
shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Rocky  Boy 
School  District,  Rocky  Boy  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, Montana. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  that  not  to 
exceed  $320,000  shall  be  for  assistance  to  the 
Lame  Deer  Public  School  District  No.  6, 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.  Montana. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides language  that  not  to  exceed  $465,000 
shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Dunselth,  North 
Dakota,  Public  School  District  No.  1. 

Amendment  No.  10;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
poses language  relating  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Fund  and  provides  that  $500,000  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  Regional  Corporations;  and  that 
an  additional  advance  of  $1,000,000  may  be 
distributed  among  the  Regional  Corporations. 
Geological  Survey 
Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $150,- 
450,000  for  surveys,  investigations,  and  re- 
search instead  of  $150,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $151,200,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  increase  of  $450,000  over  the 
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amount  proposed  by  the  House  includes  ad- 
ditions of  $600,000  for  topographic  surveys 
and  mapping;  $150,000  for  the  earth  re- 
sources observation  systems  (EROS);  rnd  a 
reduction  of  $300,000  for  initiation  of  a  land 
resources  analysis  program. 

Bureau  of  Mines 
Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $60,- 
091  000  for  conservation  and  development  of 
mineral  resoiurces  Instead  of  $58,491,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $57,891,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  House  Includes  $500,000  for  research  at 
Boulder  City,  Nevada,  on  geothermal  re- 
sources ($150,000)  and  sulphiu-  utilization 
($350,000):  $800,000  for  research  at  Rock 
Springs,  Wyoming,  on  filling  critical  mine 
void  areas;  and  $300,000  for  planning  and 
designing  of  a  pilot  plant  to  convert  wood 
wastes  to  low-sulphur  oil. 

Office  of  Coal  Research 
Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $43,490,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $42,- 
330.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $46,- 
990,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  amount  provided  by  the 
House  Includes  $500,000  for  magnetohydro- 
dynamlc  power  generation;  $500,000  for  a 
Coal-Oll-Gas  project;  and  $160,000  for  a 
contract  with  the  University  of  Utah. 

The    managers   are   concerned   about   the 
lack  of  utilization  of  a  facility  involving  such 
a  large  government  Investment  in  the  Cresap 
plant.   The   Department   of   the   Interior   is 
directed  to  determine,  at  the  earliest  appli- 
cable   date,    the    exact    future    use    of    the 
Cresap.  West  Virginia,   pilot   plant.   If   It   Is 
determined  that  this  facility  can  be  utilized, 
at  an  advantageous  cost  to  the  Government, 
to  permit  continuation  of  coal  research,  the 
Department  will  be  expected  to  submit  to 
the   Congress   a  viable  program   for   Cresap 
and  to  request  the  funds  needed  for  imple- 
mentation. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $73,489.- 
500   for  management  and   Investigations  of 
resources  Instead  of  $73,529,500  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  .$73,477,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  reduction  under  the  amount 
proposed  by  the  House  Includes  an  addition 
of  $110,000  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional  Wildlife  Refuge;    and   a   decrease  of 
$150,000  for  technical  assistance  to  foreign 
countries    In    connection    with    endangered 
species. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  in  agreement  that  $250.- 
000  shall  be  transferred  from  wildlife  services 
(animal  damage  control)  to  management 
and  enforcement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  a  total  construc- 
tion program  for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  of  $9,070,100  which  shall 
be  funded  from  the  unobligated  balance 
available  as  of  July  1.  1972  of  funds  origi- 
nally appropriated  for  construction  of  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium.  In 
addition  to  the  $6,258,000  for  projects  in  the 
budget  estimate,  the  1973  construction  pro- 
gram shall  include  the  following  projects: 
National  Fishery  Research  Laboratory,  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin,  $575,000;  Wolf  Creek  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery.  Kentucky.  $504,900; 
Makah  National  Fish  Hatchery,  Washington, 
$:150.000;  Northern  Plains  Fishery  Station, 
Valentine.  Nebraska,  $225,000;  Muscatatuck 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Indiana,  $173,200; 
St.  Marks  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Florida 
(Otter  Lake),  $170,000;  Site  selection,  land 
acquisition,  and  preliminary  engineering. 
Northeast    Fisheries    Development    Center, 


Pennsylvania,  $200,000;  Salton  Sea  Feasibil- 
ity Study.  California.  $100,000;  San  Iifcrcos 
National  Fish  Hatchery,  Texas,  $90,000;  Hor!- 
con  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Wlscorusin. 
$83,000;  Nashua  National  Fish  Hatchery,  New 
Hampshire.  $76,000;  Improvement,  Tewau- 
kon.  North  Dakota,  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
$140,000;  Planning  and  land  acquisition,  sal- 
mon hatchery.  White  River,  Vermont,  $125,- 

000. 

National  Park  Serrice 


Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $89.- 
421.000  for  management  and  protection  In- 
stead of  $88,671,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $89,385,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  includes  $750,000  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  regional  ecological 
services  laboratory  at  the  MLsslsslppi  Test 
Facility  Slidell  Computer  Center. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $73,312,- 
000  for  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of 
physical  facilities  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $73,362,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  not  to  exceed 
$50  000  for  reconstruction  of  certain  streets 
in  Harpers  Ferry,  West  Virginia. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $42,701.- 
000  for  construction  Instead  of  $41,711,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $43,026,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over 
the  amount  provided  by  the  House  includes 
$170  000  for  the  Lake  Mead  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  Nevada;  $90,000  for  planning  a 
sewage  disposal  faculty  at  Harpers  Ferry  Na- 
tional Historical  Park;  $50,000  for  reconstruc- 
tion of  Benfs  Old  Fort.  Colorado;  $280,000  for 
emplovees'  quarters  and  operating  facilities, 
Canyonlands  National  Park.  Utah;  and  $400,- 
000  for  planning  of  an  office  building  at 
Denver  Colorado.  The  managers  agree  that 
actual  construction  of  the  buUdlng  and  the 
cost  thereof  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  In- 
cludes language  to  provide  $90,000  for  plan- 
ning a  sewage  system  and  treatment  plant 
in  cooperation  with  the  towns  of  Harpers 
Ferry  and  Bolivar,  West  Vlrginta. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  authorize 
$550  000  for  construction  of  faculties  at  the 
Golden  Spike   National  Historic  Site. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $5,- 
416  000  for  parkway  and  road  construction 
(liquidation  of  contract  authority)  instead  of 
$5  766  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $13.- 
416  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Conference  action  on  this  item  provides  a 
$20  416.000  program,  which  Includes  the 
budgeted  program  less  $500,000  for  Constitu- 
tion Gardens.  National  Capital  Parks  Area, 
plus  the  additions  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

Funds  to  liquidate  contract  authority  are 
reduced  by  $15,000,000  In  view  of  the  large 
unexpended  balance  of  prior  appropriations 
and  the  lag  In  obligation  of  available  funds 
as  a  resiUt  of  delays  In  final  preparation  of 
environmental  impact  statements. 

The  managers  direct  that  no  approved  proj- 
ect be  delayed  unduly  or  abandoned  without 
having  first  notified  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 


Representatives  and  having  secured  the  spe- 
cific approval  of  each  Committee  with  re- 
spect to  each  project  involved. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $11,559- 
000  for  preservation  of  historic  properties  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $11,624- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technica: 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providmg  $15.- 
295.100  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$15,419,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$15,470,100  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wiU 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  redviction  below  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  House  Includes  an  Increase  of  $160.- 
000  for  four  area  management  offices  m 
Albuquerque.  Atlanta.  San  Francisco,  and 
Portland;  and  reductions  of  $191,900  for 
cooperative  programs  with  Japan  and  Ger- 
many and  $92,000  for  new  positions  in  Pub- 
lic Land  Management.  .^„„„ 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $oOO,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign 
currency  program)  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $750,000  as  proposed  by  the 

House. 
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department  of  acriculture 
Forest  Service 

Amendment  No.  25:  Appr<H>riates  $255.- 
604  000  for  forest  land  management  instead 
of  $257,872,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$252399.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
decrease  below  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  includes  a  reduction  of  $2,500,000  for 
Project  FALCON,  and  an  increase  of  $232,000 
for  stream  rehabilitation  in  Alaska. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  oi 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $61.- 
143.000  for  forest  research  instead  of  $59.- 
268.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$60  833.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Increase  over  the  amotmt  proposed 
bv  the  House  includes:  plnyon- juniper  re- 
search, Reno,  Nevada.  $315,000;  Intensive  cul- 
ture of  southern  pines.  Alexandria.  Louisiana. 
$420  000;  intensive  culture  of  southern  hard- 
woods ($150,000  timber  management  research 
and  $200,000  wildlife  habitat  research), 
StonevlUe,  Mississippi,  $350,000;  research  in 
Alaska:  watershed  management  ($100,000); 
forest  recreation  ($100,000);  and  fire  and  at- 
mospheric science  ($100.000) .  $300,000;  man- 
agement of  upland  wildlife  habitat  In  the 
Lake  States.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  $300,000; 
black  walnut  tree  research.  Carboudale.  lUl- 
nois.  ($120,000  insect  research  and  $120,000 
disease  research).  $240,000;  and  a  reduction 
of  $50,000  for  strip  miuing  research  at  Logan. 

Utah. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $32,760.- 
000  for  State  and  private  forestry  coopera- 
tion instead  of  $27,760,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $37,760,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Includes  $5,000,000  for 
cooperation  in  forest  fire  control  as  author- 
ized by  section  2  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act. 

Amendment  No,  28:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  with  an  amendment  providing 
$48,581,900  for  construction  and  land  acquisi- 
tion Instead  of  $43,953,900  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $44,203,900  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  wUl  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by 
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the  Senate  Includes :  laboratory  construction, 
Corvallls.  Oregon,  $1,500,000;  construction  ol 
Redwoods  laboratory.  Areata,  California, 
$800,000:  construction  of  shrub  Improvement 
laboratory,  Provo,  Utah,  $760,000;  construc- 
tion of  headhouse-greenhouse.  Rhinelander, 
Wisconsin.  $335,000;  La  Croix  Ranger  District, 
Minnesota,  $293,500:  Lava  Lands  Visitor  Cen- 
ter and  Benham  Falls  Camp  Ground.  Oregon, 
$239,500;  water-related  development  con- 
struction. Allegheny  National  Forest,  Penn- 
sylvania, $300,000:  and  development  of  rec- 
reation-public use  areas,  Deschutes  National 
Forest,  Oregon.  $150,000. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH,    EDUCATION,    AND 
WELFARE 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $172,748,- 
000  for  Indian  health  services  instead  of 
$169,787,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$173,398,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
reduction  of  $650,000  below  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Includes  $150,000  for 
the  Indian  mental  health  program;  and 
•500.000  for  additional  positions  for  ambula- 
tory care  clinics. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  $44,549,- 
000  for  Indian  health  facilities  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $44,099,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

INDIAN    CLAIMS    COMMISSION 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $1,075,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senat«  Instead  of  $1,090,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $10,000  for  expenses  of  travel  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $25,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    ON    THE   ARTS   AND    THS 
HUMANITIES 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $74,514.- 
000  for  s&larles  and  expenses  instead  of  $74,- 
714,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $74,- 
314,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $27,825,- 
000  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
for  the  support  of  prbjects  and  productions 
In  the  arts  through  assistance  to  groups  and 
Individuals  pursuant  to  Section  5(c)  of  the 
Act  instead  of  $28,025,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $27,625,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

SMITHSONIAN      INSTITUTION 

Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $51.- 
633,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$51,682,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$52,243,000  as  propKDsed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  decrease  below  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Includes  reductions  of  $350,000 
for  research  on  the  pulsed  lighting  project 
and  $300,000  for  the  Hirshhorn  Museum;  and 
an  Increase  of  $40,000  for  public  service. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $3,500,000 
for  museum  programs  and  related  research 
(special  foreign  currency  program)  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $4.(>00,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $5,014,000 
for  restoration  and  renovation  of  buildings 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $5,064,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

NATIONAL  CALLERT  OF  ART 

Amendment  No.  38:  Technical  correction 
of  printing  error  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

JOHN    F     KENNEDY    CENTER    FOR   THE 
PERFORMING    ARTS 

Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  TTie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding $1,500,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 


nance costs  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  for  fiscal  year  1972 
which  are  attributable  to  the  non-perform- 
ing functions  of  the  Center  as  provided  in 
Public  Law  92-313. 

CONFERENCE  TOTAL WITH   COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1972  total  amount, 
the  1973  budget  estimate,  and  the  House  and 
the  Senate  bills  for  1973  follows: 
New    budget     (obligational) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1972-  $2.  436,  659,  035 
Budget     estimates     of     new 
(obligational)       authority, 
fiscal       year       1973       (as 

amended)  '2,527,154.000 

House  bin,  nscal  year  I973--  2,529,558,200 
Senate      bill,      fiscal      year 

1973   2,550,922,800 

Conference   agreement 2,548,935,300 

Conference   agreement  com- 
pared with: 
New  budget   (obligational) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1972-      -f  112,  276,  265 
Budget     estimates     of     new 
(Obligational)  authority  fis- 
cal       year        1973         (as 

amended) ^^21,781,300 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1973-.  -r  19,  377,  100 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1973-.  —1,  987,  500 

'  Includes  $6,814,000  for  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  not  consid- 
ered by  the  House. 

'  Including  reduction  In  liquidation  of  con- 
tract authority,  the  excess  over  the  budget 
amounts  to  $6,975,300. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
David  R.  Obey, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Nick  Galiflanakis, 
George  Mahon, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Wendell  Wyatt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Gale  W.  McGee, 
Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SIGNS  OF  THINGS  TO  COME 

( Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  SIKES,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  growing 
influence  by  Russia  in  India  and  India's 
new  satellite  Bangladesh  apparently  has 
been  accurately  forecast.  There  are  now 
at  the  Chittagong  Harbor  in  Bangladesh 
800  Russian  Navy  men  including  an  ad- 
miral, a  dock  area  cordoned  off  by  Rus- 
sian marines  and  a  helicopter  service  to 
shuttle  persormel  back  and  forth  to 
Dacca,  the  capital.  The  Russian  presence 
is  "explained"  by  the  need  for  their  as- 
sistance in  clearing  the  harbor  of  the 
wreckage  of  war.  A  more  realistic  assess- 
ment is  that  Russia  Is  establishing  a 
major  land-based  facility  on  the  Indian 
subcontinent  to  add  to  their  fleet's 
already  substantial  capabilities  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 


AMERICAN   HELLENIC   EDUCATION- 
AL PROGRESSIVE  ASSOCIATION 

I  Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission tc  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years  ago 
on  July  26,  the  Order  of  AHEPA,  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association,  was  founded  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Today  it  has  chapters  in  49  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  This  association 
is  all  that  its  name  implies.  It  is  Ameri- 
can, Greek  oriented,  dedicated  to  educa- 
tion and  keyed  to  the  advancement  of 
the  political,  civic,  social  and  commer- 
cial betterment  of  the  citizenry.  It  is 
nonpolitical,  nonsectarian,  yet  it  em- 
braces a  deep  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  and  is  imbued  with  the  greatest 
of  religious  characteristic — to  champion 
morality,  to  fight  tyranny,  and  to  pro- 
mote national  and  individual  recognition 
of  the  personal  rights,  prosperity,  honor, 
and  integrity.  It  is  benevolent,  giving 
generously  to  victims  of  disaster  and  to 
the  furthering  of  education. 

It  is  an  organization  of  "families " 
comprised  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
who  meet  for  social  and  educational  ad- 
vancement. They  engage  in  and  encour- 
age participation  in  public  affairs  and 
they  promote  U.S.  citizenship  or  Greek 
emigrees,  making  them  knowledgeable  of 
the  benefits  and  obligations  which  ac- 
company such  citizenship. 

Members  of  AHEPA  are  citizens  or 
who  have  indicated  that  they  intend  to 
become  citizens.  The  tree  of  AHEPA  may 
have  sentimental  Greek  roots,  but  the 
trunk  and  the  foliage  are  truly  Ameri- 
can, and  America  is  a  better  Nation  for 
its  existence.  •> 


THREE    BUDGETS— ALL    THREE    IN 
TROUBLE 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
made  reference  to  the  ominotis  fiscal 
situation  confronting  the  Government, 
pointing  out,  among  other  things,  that 
the  projected  Federal  funds  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  1973  was  recently 
estimated  at  $37.8  billion  and  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  may  well  exceed  $40 
billion. 

Much  reference  is  currently  being 
made  to  our  worsening  fiscal  situation, 
using  a  variety  of  figures.  There  are  a 
variety  of  budgetary  concepts  in  use. 
There  is,  first,  the  imified  budget,  sec- 
ond, the  so-called  full-employment  budg- 
et, and  third,  the  Federal  funds  budget. 

The  Federal  fvaids  concept  in  my 
opinion  is  the  more  important  and  mean- 
ingful to  watch  in  assessing  the  true 
fiscal  condition  of  the  Treasury.  Only 
general  federally  owned  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures are  involved. 

In  contrast,  the  unified  budget — the 
one  used  generally  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage and  by  the  Government's  fiscal  ex- 
perts— combines  Federal  funds  and  the 
various  trust  funds  such  as  highways 
and  social  security.  Because  the  trust 
funds  have  been  in  surplus,  this  concept 
to  that  extent  minimizes  the  critical  def- 
icit situation  in  respect  to  Federal  funds. 
The  trust  fund  surpluses  are  borrowed 
and  used  for  general  Federal  expendi- 
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ture  purposes,  but,  of  course,  must  be  re- 
paid with  interest. 

Then  there  is  what  I  have  referred  to 
as  the  Alice-in-Wonderland  budget — the 
so-called  full-employment  budget — 
imder  which  essentially  the  unified  budg- 
et expenditures  are  compared  to  so- 
called  full-employment  revenues,  that  is, 
revenues  calculated  to  be  collected  imder 
the  existing  tax  structure  if — I  repeat 
"if"  for  emphasis — if  the  economy  were 
operating  at  so-called  full  employment 
which  I  believe  has  generally  been  as- 
sumed to  represent  about  a  4-percent  un- 
employment level. 

Of  course,  by  whatever  method  of 
measurement,  the  budget  is  seriously  out 
of  balance.  And  every  current  sign  points 
to  a  worsening  situation. 


SALUTE   TO   AHEPA 
(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary.  Founded  on  July  26, 
1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progi-essive  Association 
has  made  countless  contributions  to 
many  worthy  causes. 

The  association  has  vigorously  sup- 
ported local  community  undertakings  in 
the  fields  of  education,  charity,  and  civic 
improvement.  On  the  occasion  of  their 
golden  anniversary,  I  would  like  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  commending  Indiana 
chapters  of  AHEPA  for  their  work 
throughout  the  State. 


FISCAL  DISCIPLINE— MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-329) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  is  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  Con- 
gress to  join  with  me  to  avoid  higher 
taxes,  higher  prices  and  a  cut  in  purchas- 
ing power  for  everyone  in  the  Nation. 

Just  when  we  have  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting the  rate  of  inflation  in  half,  and  just 
when  we  have  succeeded  in  making  it 
possible  for  America's  workers  to  score 
their  largest  real  spendable  income  gains 
in  eight  years,  this  tangible,  pocketbook 
progress  may  be  wiped  out  by  proposed 
excessive  spending. 

Specifically,  Federal  spending  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  (which  began  on  July  1, 
1972)  already  is  estimated  to  be  almost 
$7  billion  higher  than  was  planned  in  my 
budget. 

That  figure  by  itself  is  bad  enough. 
But  even  more  spending  beyond  the 
budget — and  beyond  emergency  flood  re- 
lief funds — appears  to  be  on  the  way. 

The  inevitable  result  would  be  higher 
taxes  and  more  income -eating  inflation 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people 
do  not  want  their  family  budgets  wrecked 


by  higher  taxes  and  higher  prices,  and 
I  will  not  stand  by  and  permit  such  Irre- 
sponsible action  to  undermine  the  clear 
progress  we  have  made  in  getting  Amer- 
ica's workers  off  the  inflation  treadmill 
of  the  1960's. 

While  specific  Federal  programs  are 
important  to  many  people  and  constit- 
uent groups,  none  is  more  important  to 
all  the  American  taxpayers  than  a  con- 
certed program  to  hold  down  the  rate  of 
taxes  and  the  cost  of  living. 

In  view  of  this  serious  threat  I  again 
urge  the  Congress — in  the  economic  in- 
terest of  all  American  citizens — to  enact 
a  spending  ceiling  of  $250  billion.  I  ur- 
gently recommended  a  spending  ceiling 
when  I  submitted  the  fiscal  1973  budget 
earlier  this  year. 

Our  concern  with  sustaining  the  in- 
creasing purchasing  power  of  all  the 
people  requires  and  demands  such  re- 
sponsible action.  Our  concern  with  the 
cost  of  living  requires  and  demands  such 
responsible  action.  Our  determination  to 
avoid  higher  taxes  requires  and  demands 
such  action.  The  basic  fiscal  integrity  of 
the  Nation  requires  and  demands  such 
action. 

At  fault  is  the  hoary  and  traditional 
procedure  of  the  Congress,  wliich  now 
permits  action  on  the  various  spending 
programs  as  if  they  were  unrelated  and 
independent  actions.  What  we  should 
have — and  what  I  again  seek  today — is 
that  an  armual  spending  ceiling  be  set 
first,  and  that  individual  program  allo- 
cations then  be  tailored  to  that  ceiling. 
This  is  the  anti-inflationai-y  method  I 
use  in  designing  the  Federal  budget. 

The  present  Congressional  system  of 
independent,  imrelated  actions  on  vari- 
ous spending  programs  means  that  the 
Congress  arrives  at  total  Federal  spend- 
ing in  an  accidental,  haphazard  maimer. 
That  is  no  longer  good  enough  procedure 
for  the  American  people,  who  now  realize 
that    their    hard-won    economic    gains 
against  inflation  are  threatened  by  every 
deficit  spending  bill — no  matter  how  at- 
tractive the  subject  matter  of  that  bill 
might  be.  And  there  are  impressive  gains 
which  I  am  committed  to  help  guard: 
— We  have  achieved  a  substantial  suc- 
cess in  our  battle  against  the  infla- 
tion we  inherited  in  1969.  Instead  of 
the  more  than  6  percent  of  1969,  we 
are  now  down  to  a  rate  of  2.9  per- 
cent per  year.  Inflation  has  been  cut 
in  half. 
—We  have  cut  the  personal  income 
tax  so  that  a  family  of  four  with  an 
income  of  $5,000  has  had  its  individ- 
ual income  taxes  reduced  by  66  per- 
cent since  1969,  and  a  family  of  four 
with  an  income  of  $10,000  has  had 
its  income  tax  reduced  by  26  percent 
since  that  date. 
— We  have  thus  brought  about  con- 
ditions   in    which    real,    spendable 
weekly  earnings  have  risen  4  percent 
in  the  last  year,  the  largest  such  gain 
since  1964. 
If  we  permit  unbridled  increases  in 
Federal  spending  to  go  on  month  after 
month,  however,  we  are  in  real  danger 
of  losing  the  advantages  of  the  tax  cuts 
and  our  victories  in  the  battle  against 
inflation. 
These    are    the    compelling    reasons 


which  require  me  to  ask  again  in  the 
most  urgent  and  explicit  language  I  can 
frame  that  the  Congress  enact  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  a  spending 
ceiling — without  loopholes  or  excep- 
tions— to  force  Government  spending 
back  to  the  $250  billion  level  in  fiscal 
year  1973. 

I  again  remind  the  Congress  of  the 
situation  I  cited  last  January,  when  I 
submitted  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget: 

It  will  be  a  Job-creating  budget  and  a 
non-inflationarj'  budget  only  If  spending  is 
limited  to  the  amount  the  tax  system  would 
produce  If  the  economy  were  operating  at 
full  employment." 

Those  who  increase  spending  beyond  that 
amount  will  be  responsible  for  causing  more 
inflation. 

Since  that  time,  various  congressional 
actions  and  inactions  have  heavily  un- 
derscored all  of  the  reasons  I  then  made 
for  speedy  passage  of  a  spending  ceiling. 
Such  a  ceiling  cannot  be  completely 
effective  unless  the  Congress  enacts  it 
as  I  have  requested — without  exceptions 
and  without  loopholes.  But  if  the  Con- 
gress fails  to  do  this,  I  do  not  propose  to 
sit  by  and  silently  watch  individual  fam- 
ily budgets  destroyed  by  rising  prices  and 
rising  taxes — the  inevitable  end  to 
spending  of  this  magnitude. 

With  or  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Congress,  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  prevent  such 
a  fiscal  crisis  for  millions  of  our  people. 
Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  If 
bills  come  to  my  desk  calling  for  exces- 
sive spending  which  threatens  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  will  veto  them. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
national  economy  is  in  a  period  of  vigor- 
ous expansion.  The  gross  national  prod- 
uct soared  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
8.9  percent  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year — the  best  such  increase  since  1965. 
About  2'/2  million  additional  civilian  jobs 
have  been  added  in  the  last  year. 

We  do  not  plan  to  reduce  or  restrict 
the  very  substantial  fiscal  stimulation  we 
have  already  provided.  But  further  mas- 
sive Federal  stimulation  of  the  economy 
at  this  time — whatever  its  superficial  po- 
litical attractiveness — is  certain  to  lead 
to  the  kind  of  inflation  that  even  wage- 
price  control  machinery  would  find  im- 
possible to  restrain. 

In  other  words,  the  American  people 
will  have  to  pay,  and  pay  quickly,  for  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending — either  by 
higher  taxes  or  by  higher  consumer 
prices,  or  both.  Such  an  intolerable  bur- 
den would  shortly  cause  an  end  to  the 
period  of  economic  growth  on  which  we 
are  embarked. 

There  are  desli^able  features  in  some  of 
the  individual  bills  now  pending  in  the 
Congress,  but  to  them  have  been  at- 
tached some  very  excessive  spending 
proposals. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  do 
everything  that  might  be  desirable. 
Hard  choices  must  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  national  interest,  just  as  a 
family  must  decide  what  it  will  buj-  with 
the  money  it  has.  Moreover,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  decade  proved  that 
merely  throwing  money  at  problems  does 
not  automatically  or  necessarily  solve  the 
problems. 
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J  have  every  confidence  that  the 
American  people,  in  this  era  of  wide  pub- 
lic awareness  of  inflation  and  wide  pub- 
lic opposition  to  its  clear  causes,  urlder- 
stand  these  realities  about  Federal 
spending. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us.  the  President 
(Old  the  Congress,  have  a  clear  duty  to 
r>rotect  the  national  interest  in  general 
inosperity — and  therefore  to  resist 
teinptations  to  over-spend  for  desirable 
special  programs,  or  to  spend  for  parti- 
sm:  political  advantage. 

I  favor  and  have  submitted  to  the  Con- 
r:r2ss  responsible  and  effective  programs 
d»"si:Tied  to  cleanse  the  air,  to  purify  the 
water,  to  develop  and  preserve  rural 
America,  to  improve  education,  and  for 
m'^ny  other  worthy  purposes.  No  individ- 
ual and  no  political  party  has  a  monopoly 
on  its  concern  for  the  people,  individually 
and  in  groups.  But  I  am  required  always 
to  ask: 

What  is  best  for  all  the  people?  What 
are  the  hard  choices  that  mast  be  made 
so  that  the  generail  welfare  is  secured? 
Of  what  use  is  it  for  us  to  p£iss  these 
measures,  and  more,  if  they  are  going  to 
destroy  the  family  budget  by  higher 
prices  and  more  taxes? 

No  matter  what  the  political  pressures, 
no  matter  how  frequently  I  may  be  told 
that  in  an  election  year  a  President  can- 
not veto  a  spending  measure.  I  will  simply 
not  let  reckless  spending  of  this  kind  de- 
stroy the  tax  reductions  we  have  secured 
and  the  hard-won  successes  we  have 
earned  in  the  battle  against  inflation.  I 
intend  to  continue  to  do  my  utmost  to 
preserve  the  American  family  budget  and 
to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  higher 
taxes  and  inflation. 

The  time  for  fiscal  discipline  has  long 
since  come.  The  threat  demands  bold  and 
difficult  decisions.  Let  the  Congress  make 
them  now. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  July  26. 1972. 


SPENDING    CEILING     NECESSARY 

(Mr.  CORMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  antici- 
pate supporting  a  spending  ceiling.  I 
think  the  ceiling  is  too  low.  I  think  the 
deficit  is  much  too  high. 

Obviously,  the  Nixon  administration's 
record  on  managing  the  budget  Is  dis- 
mal. For  fiscal  1971,  the  President  fore- 
cast a  $2  billion  surplus.  He  came  out 
with  a  $23  billion  deficit.  The  expected 
$38.8  deficit  for  1972  was  cut  back  be- 
cause of  underestimating  spending  and 
overestimating  tax  withholdings.  The 
1973  budget  has  a  $25.5  billion  builtin 
deficit.  What  it  really  will  be  is  hard  to 
tell.  Budget  estimates  from  the  White 
House  have  been  deplorably  inexact. 

The  administration  has  desperately 
tried  to  avoid  talk  of  a  tax  increase,  but 
v.c  ought  to  be  honest  and  admit  that  we 
need  a  tax  increase. 

When  the  President  talks  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, he  talks  with  less  than  clean 
hands. 

He  ran  through  the  House — and  is  now 


using  similar  tactics  in  the  Senate — a  $30 
billion  revenue-sharing  proposal. 

He  is  spending  more  money  for  exotic 
weapons  for  mass  destruction  than  has 
ever  been  spent  in  the  history  of  tne 
country. 

Over  3  years  ago  he  proposed  to  get 
more  people  off  welfare  and  on  payrolls. 
There  are  today  more  people  trying  to 
find  jobs — and  unable  to  find  them — 
than  at  any  time  in  tlae  past  generation. 

His  disaster  program  is  admittedly 
wasteful  and  inefficient.  Farm  subsidy 
payments  are  higher  than  ever  before. 

Yet,  strangely,  the  administration  is 
sciying  that  the  budget  is  being  thrown 
out  of  kilter  because  Congress  is  giving 
$120  a  month  to  people  who  are  dying 
of  black  lung  disease,  and  because  we  are 
giving  social  security  recipients  a  few 
more  dollars  for  food. 

One  wonders  how  President  Nixon  de- 
fines fiscal  responsibility. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Ron  No.  2821 

Abourezk  Esch  McMillan 

Alexander  Evlns,  Tenn.  Macdonald, 

Anderson,  Flynt  Mass. 

Tenn.  Foley  Mayne 

Ashley  Fulton  Michel 

Baker  Gallagher  Murphy,  NY. 

BarinK  Gettys  Nedzl 

Belcher  Gialmo  Patman 

Biaggi  Gray  Pelly 

Blanton  Gubser  Powell 

Blatnik  Hagan  Rarick 

Broomfield  Hubert  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Cederberg  Henderson  Ryan 

Clark  Landgrebe  Scheuer 

Clay  Landrum  Selberllng 

Conyers  Long,  La.  Teague,  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga.  McClure  Terry 

Diggs  McDonald,  Waggonner 

Dowdy  Mich.  Winn 

Dulskl  McEwen 

Edmondson  McKinney 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  374 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  11128.  INDIAN  RIGHTS  ON 
HOPI  AND  NAVAJO  RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  DE^LANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK),  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1054  and  ask  for  its  immediate  c(Misidera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1054 
Resolved,  Tliat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reu>lutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
11128)  to  authorize  the  partition  of  tbe  sur- 


face rights  in  the  Joint  use  area  of  the  1882 
Executive  Order  Hopl  Reservation  and  the 
surface  and  subsurface  rights  In  the  1934 
Navajo  Reservation  between  the  Hopl  and 
Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide  for  allotments  to 
certain  Palute  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1054 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
11128,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  parti- 
tion land  in  which  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Indians  have  an  undivided  joint  and 
equal  interest  and  to  provide  for  allot- 
ments to  certain  Palute  Indians. 

By  court  decree,  the  Hope  and  Navajo 
Tribes  have  joint  and  equal  rights  to  the 
use  of  the  land  involved.  However,  the 
Navajo  Tribe  has  refused  to  allow  the 
Hope  Tribe  to  exercise  its  joint  and  equal 
right.  The  Hope  Tribe  has  attempted 
negotiations  for  10  years  without  suc- 
cess and  there  seems  to  be  no  alterna- 
tive to  a  partition  of  the  joint-use  area. 

The  legislation  provides  that  the  sur- 
face estate  in  approximately  half  of  the 
joint-use  area  is  added  to  the  Hopi 
Reservation  and  the  other  half  is  added 
to  the  Navajo  Reservation.  About  775 
Navajo  families  will  need  to  move  from 
the  Hopi  land  and  two  Kopi  families  will 
need  to  move  from  the  Navajo  land. 

Joint  ownership  of  the  mineral  rights 
is  not  changed  by  the  legislation. 

The  sum  of  $16  million  is  authorized 
to  relocate  the  families,  part  of  which 
may  revert  to  the  Treasury  if  a  majority 
of  the  Navajo  heads  of  family  who  are  re- 
located elect  not  to  buy  additional  re- 
location land  for  addition  to  the  Navajo 
Reservation. 

The  few  Paiute  families  living  there 
will  receive  allotments  to  the  land  they 
occupy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  pro- 
poimd  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  As  I  under- 
stand the  program,  we  are  going  to  con- 
sider the  rules  now  on  this  Indian  rights 
bill,  and  the  architect  and  engineers  bill. 
There  are  two  other  bUls,  H.R.  7060,  fire- 
fighters retirement,  and  H.R.  440,  cus- 
toms and  immigration  inspectors  retire- 
ment. 

Is  it  contemi^ted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
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if  we  complete  these  bills  at  an  early 
hour,  we  will  then  proceed  with  the 
other  two  bills  this  afternoon? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  proceed  with  the  legislative  program 
as  far  as  possible  and  take  all  four  bills; 
provided  that  the  House  can  adjourn 
at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thought 
maybe  the  Members  would  like  to  know, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  for  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  we  can.  we  will  take 
the  four  bills.  The  Chair  might  state  we 
plan  to  take  the  first  two  rules  now. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  As  far  as 
House  Resolution  1054  is  concerned,  it 
does  provide  for  1  hour  of  debate  imder 
an  open  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  11128,  which  has  to  do  with  parti- 
tion of  land  rights  between  the  Hopi 
and  Navajo  Indian  Tribes.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  adequately  ex- 
plained this  rule. 

The  primary  pui-pose  of  H.R.  11128  is 
to  partition  two  land  tracts  in  which  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  tribes  have  a 
joint  interest. 

A  problem  has  arisen  because  the  two 
tribes  are  unable  to  use  the  land  joint- 
ly in  harmony.  Violence  and  bloodshed 
have  resulted. 

The  first  tract  of  land  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Hopl  Reservation  in  1882. 
However,  many  Navajos  moved  into  the 
area,  and  in  1958  Congress  authorized 
a  three -judge  court  to  settle  the  issue. 
The  court  provided  each  tribe  with  a 
clear  title  to  some  land,  and  set  up  a 
1,822,000-acre  tract  as  a  joint-use  area. 

With  regard  to  this  joint-use  area,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  surface  estate  in 
approximately  half  the  area  is  added  to 
the  Hopi  Reservation,  and  the  other  half 
is  added  to  the  Navajo  Reservation.  Joint 
ownership  of  the  subsurface  estate  is 
not  changed.  About  775  Navajo  families 
will  have  to  move  from  the  Hopi  land. 
Two  Hopi  families  will  have  to  move 
from  the  Navajo  land. 

The  second  tract  of  land  covered  by 
the  bill  is  a  joint-use  area  established  by 
statute  in  1934,  when  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation was  enlarged.  The  problems  here 
are  the  same  as  in  the  first  tract.  This 
bill  adds  to  the  Hopi  Reservation  both 
surface  and  subsurface  estates  in  208,- 
600  acres,  and  extinguishes  all  Hopi  and 
other  Indian  claims  to  the  remainder  of 
the  area.  The  few  Paiute  families  liv- 
ing there  will  receive  allotments  to  the 
land  they  occupy. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  is  $16,000,000  which 
will  be  used  to  relocate  families  that 
have  to  be  moved. 

The  committee  report  contains  a  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
supporting  the  bill. 

There  are  no  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  reported  the  bill  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  12807,  SELECTION  OF 
ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 
BY   FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1053  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1053 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12807)  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  in  order 
to  establish  Federal  policy  concerning  the 
selection  of  firms  and  Individuals  to  perform 
architectural,  engineering,  and  related  serv- 
ices for  the  Federal  Government.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hotir,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1053 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
12807,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  to  establish  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  pro- 
curement of  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing services. 

Public  announcement  must  be  made 
of  all  requirements  for  architectural  and 
engineering  services  and  contracts  must 
be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  competence 
and  qualification. 

Firms  will  be  encouraged  to  furnish 
statements  annually  regarding  their 
qualifications  and  performance.  For 
each  proposed  project  the  agency  head 
shall  evaluate  the  statements  on  file  and 
shall  consult  with  at  least  three  firms 
and  select  in  order  of  preference  at  least 
three  firms  deemed  most  qualified  to  pro- 
vide the  required  services. 

Contracts  are  to  be  negotiated  with 
the  most  qualified  firm  at  compensation 
determined  to  be  fair.  In  the  event  nego- 
tiations fail  with  the  first  most  qualified 
firm,  then  the  agency  head  should  nego- 
tiate with  the  -second  choice  and.  in  the 
event  of  failure  there,  go  to  the  third 
choice.  If  negotiations  fail  there,  he 
should  make  new  selections  and  start 
over- 
Similar  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  during  the  last  Congress  and  was 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee  but 
never  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  because 
of  adjournment 


No  additional  cost  to  the  Government 
is  anticipated  by  the  enactment  of  the 
legislation- 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DELANEY),  House  Resolution  1053  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate 
for  consideration  of  H.R.  12807.  Which 
has  to  do  with  amending  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  selection  of 
architects  and  engineers  by  Federal 
agencies. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  12807  is  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  Federal  policy  for  select- 
ing architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices for  the  Government. 

In  the  past,  architects  and  engineers 
have  been  obtained  by  a  Government 
agency  negotiating  with  a  single  firm,  se- 
lected as  most  qualified  on  the  basis  of 
available  Information.  In  the  event  the 
negotiation  is  not  successful  because  of 
disagreement  about  the  fee,  the  next 
firm  in  order  of  qualifications  is  chosen 
for  negotiation. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
architectural  and  engineering  firms  are 
imder  no  pressure  m  compromise  the 
qusJity  of  the  design  or  the  level  of  effort 
they  will  contribute  to  it  in  order  to  xm- 
derbid  a  competitor.  Rrms  are  free  to 
suggest  optimum  design  approaches  that 
may  cost  more  to  design,  but  can  save 
in  construction  costs,  and  otherwise  in- 
crease the  quality  of  the  building  to  be 
constructed. 

This  bill  puts  into  statutory  form  the 
traditional  system  Government  sigencies 
have  been  using.  There  is  no  additional 
cost  anticipated  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

An  alternative  to  the  traditional  sys- 
tem was  proposed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  a  report  on  April  20,  1967.  In 
that  report  the  Comptroller  General  rec- 
ommended regular  competitive  negotia- 
tions. Under  regular  competitive  negoti- 
ations, the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
product  or  service  the  Government  is  to 
receive  and  the  price  the  Government 
is  to  pay  are  negotiated  at  the  same  time 
with  all  of  the  prospective  contractors. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations approved  the  bill  by  a  voice  vot«, 
following  failure  of  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit to  the  subcommittee,  which  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  23  to  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  pre\ious  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

INDL\N   RIGHTS   ON   HOPI   AND 
NAVAJO  RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  tiiat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  ^H.R.  11128>  to  authorize  the  parii- 
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tion  of  the  siu-face  rights  in  the  joint  use 
area  of  the  1882  Executive  order  Hopi 
Reservation  and  the  surface  and  sub- 
surface rights  in  the  1934  Navajo  Res- 
ervation between  the  Hop!  and  Navajo 
Tribes,  to  provide  for  allotments  to  cer- 
tain Paiute  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  11128,  with 
Mr.  Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Satior)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Crhairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  H.R.  11128 
partitions  between  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Tribes  some  reservation  land  in  which 
the  two  tribes  have  an  undivided  joint 
and  equal  interest. 

In  1882,  an  Executive  order  was  issued 
setting  aside  a  reservation  of  approxi- 
mately 2,472,095  acres  for  the  Hopi  In- 
dians and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Sec- 
retary Oif  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle 
thereon.  The  purpose  of  the  1882  reser- 
vation was  to  protect  the  Hopis  from 
encroachment  by  both  the  Navajos  and 
non-Indians. 

In  1882,  the  entire  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion was  located  east  of  the  Hopi  Reser- 
vation, and  the  two  reservations  did  not 
adjoin  each  other.  During  the  years  fol- 
lowing 1882,  however,  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation was  expanded  by  a  series  of 
Executive  and  legislative  actions,  and 
today  the  Navajo  Reservation  ctwnpletely 
surrounds  the  1882  reservation  for  the 
Hopis.  The  Navajo  Reservation  now  con- 
tains 12,449.000  acres,  and  the  tribe  owns 
an  additional  921,000  acres  located  out- 
side the  reservation  boundaries. 

The  Navajos  were  a  semi-nomadic 
people  who  did  not  stay  within  their 
reservation  boimdaries.  They  were  con- 
stantly moving  into  new  areas.  In  1882, 
about  300  Navajos  resided  within  the 
1882  reservation  established  for  the 
Hopis.  The  number  steadily  increased, 
and  by  1958  the  number  was  8,800. 

The  friction  between  the  Navajos  and 
the  Hopis  was  great.  The  Hopis  claimed 
that  the  Navajos  had  no  right  to  be  in 
the  1882  reservation  at  all.  and  the  Nava- 
jos claimed  that  they  were  there  by  per- 
mission of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  1958.  Congress  enacted  a  statute  au- 
thorizing a  three-judge  UJ3.  District 
Court  to  adjudicate  these  conflicting 
claims  and  to  determine  the  property 
rishts  of  each  tribe. 


Tlie  court  found  as  fact  that  no  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  had  ever  specifi- 
cally settled  any  Navajos  on  the  1882 
reservation,  that  the  Navajos  had  moved 
there  without  any  official  authorization, 
but  that  since  1931  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  had  acquiesced  in  their  presence 
and  had  impliedly  exercised  his  author- 
ity to  settle  them  there.  The  court  held 
that  the  Hopis  had  an  exclusive  right 
and  interest  in  about  650,000  acres  of  the 
reservation  known  for  administrative 
purposes  as  Grazing  District  No.  6,  and 
that  the  Hopi  Tribe  and  the  Navajo 
Tribe  had  joint,  undivided,  and  equal 
rights  and  interests  in  the  remainder  of 
the  reservation,  consisting  of  about 
1,822,000  acres. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
court  determined  that  the  two  tribes 
have  equal  rights  and  interests  in  the 
1,822,000  acres,  the  Navajos  were  then 
and  are  now  in  actual  possession,  and 
they  have  refused  for  the  10  years  since 
the  court's  decision  to  permit  the  Hopis 
to  use  any  part  of  the  joint-use  area. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  failed  to  do  anything  to  permit  the 
Hopis  to  exercise  their  joint-use  rights. 
He  has  in  fact  refused  to  permit  them 
to  do  so. 

The  joint-use  area  is  badly  overgrazed 
by  the  Navajos,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
400  percent,  and  the  Secretary  has  been 
unable  to  persuade  the  Navajos  to  reduce 
grazing  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
land.  The  Secretary  has  also  refused  to 
cancel  any  of  the  Navajo  grazing  permits 
and  issue  new  permits  to  the  Hopis. 

Because  of  the  severe  overgrazing  of 
the  joint-use  area,  the  Navajo  livestock 
are  constantly  trespassing  on  the  Hopi 
exclusive  area,  where  the  forage  is  bet- 
ter, and  the  Hopis  are  impounding  those 
trespassing  livestock.  Violence  and  blood- 
slied  have  resulted.  The  Hopis  are  not 
only  denied  their  joint-use  rights,  but 
their  exclusive  Hopi  area  is  also  threat- 
ened. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  two 
tribes  have  attempted  to  negotiate  a 
joint-use  agreement,  but  the  negotiations 
have  failed.  The  Navajo  position  was, 
and  still  is,  that  they  are  in  possession  of 
the  land  suid  will  not  relinquish  any  part 
of  it  unless  the  United  States  provides 
lieu  land  to  which  the  Navajos  can  be 
moved.  The  Navajos  actually  oppose  that 
solution  and  ask  that  the  United  States 
purchase  the  Hopi  interest  in  the  Joint- 
use  area  and  give  it  to  the  Navajo  Tribe. 
The  Hc^i  position  was,  and  still  is,  that 
they  have  been  pushed  back  and  en- 
circled by  the  Navajos,  that  the  Navajos 
have  invaded  and  taken  large  parts  of 
the  1882  reservation  which  was  intended 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hopis,  that 
the  Hopis  will  give  up  no  more  land,  Eind 
tiiat  the  Navajos  must  vacate  one-half 
of  the  joint-use  area  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  court  decree. 

A  second  problem  relates  to  Navajo- 
Hopi  confiict  over  lands  immediately  west 
of  the  1882  reservation.  When  the 
boundaries  of  the  Navajo  Reservation 
were  enlarged  by  the  act  of  Jime  14, 
1934  (48  Stat.  960),  the  vacant  lands 
within  the  reservation  boundaries  were 
withdrawn  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nava- 
jos and  such  other  Indians  as  were  al- 


ready located  thereon.  Hopi  Indians  were 
then  living  in  the  villages  of  Moencopi 
and  Tuba  City,  which  lie  west  of  the 
1882  Hopi  Reservation,  and  Hopi  In- 
dians were  living  on  the  land  between 
these  villages  and  the  1882  reservation. 
The  Hopi  Indians  have  by  statute  the 
same  type  of  joint  interest  in  this  land 
that  the  Court  determined  they  have 
in  the  joint-use  area  of  the  1882  res- 
ervation. 

The  problems  in  the  two  areas  are  the 
same.  The  Navajo  population  pressures 
are  compi-essing  the  Hopis  into  smaller 
and  smaller  areas,  and  the  two  tribes  are 
imable  to  use  the  land  jointly  in  har- 
mony. There  is  a  need  to  delineate  the 
lands  each  tribe  is  entitled  to  use. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
held  extensive  hearings  on  H.R.  11128. 
Representatives  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  and 
the  Navajo  Tribe  presented  their  views 
ir  great  detail.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Land  Management  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  also 
testified  in  detail. 

The  Navajo  representative  opposed  the 
bill  on  the  groiuid  that  the  two  tribes 
should  settle  their  dispute  by  negotiation. 
The  Hopi  representatives  urged  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  on  the  ground  that 
negotiations  had  been  attempted  for  10 
years  and  had  failed  because  the  Navajos 
refused  to  consider  any  agreement  that 
allowed  the  Hopis  to  exercise  their  ju- 
dicially decreed  right  to  an  eqiial  use  of 
the  land. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  the  bill  if  the 
alternatives  were  considered  and  found 
to  be  Impractical.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary testified  that  he  saw  no  solution 
other  than  partition  of  the  land  as  pro- 
vided in  the  bill. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
Navajo  Tribe  had  refused  to  allow  the 
Hopi  to  exercise  its  joint  and  equal  right 
to  use  the  land,  as  decreed  by  the  court, 
and  that  there  was  no  reasonable  basis 
for  believing  that  the  Navajo  Tribe 
would  change  its  position  on  this  basic 
issue  as  the  result  of  further  negotia- 
tion. The  Navajo  Tribe  is  in  possession 
of  the  land,  and  it  has  adamantly  refused 
to  discuss  any  plan  that  called  for  a  re- 
linquishment of  its  possession.  The  com- 
mittee also  concluded  that  the  Hopi 
tribe  was  imwilling  to  sell  its  imdivided 
but  equal  interest  in  the  land,  either  for 
money  or  in  exchange  for  other  land,  and 
that  there  is  no  practical  alternative  to 
a  partition  of  the  Joint  use  as  provided 
in  the  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  surface 
estate  in  approximately  half  of  the  joint- 
use  area  is  added  to  the  Hopi  Reserva- 
tion and  other  half  is  added  to  the  Nav- 
ajo Reservation.  About  775  Navajo 
families  will  need  to  move  from  the  Hopi 
land,  and  two  Hopi  families  will  need 
to  move  from  the  Navajo  land.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $16  mil- 
lion to  relocate  these  families.  Joint  own- 
ership of  the  subsurface  estate  is  not 
changed  by  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  1934  reservation, 
the  bill  adds  to  the  Hopi  Reservation 
both  the  surface  and  subsurface  estates 
in  208,600  acres,  and  extinguishes  all 
Hopi  and  other  Indian  claims  to  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  area.  The  few  Paiute 
families  living  there  will  receive  allot- 
ments to  the  land  they  occupy. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  necessary  to  resolve  a  highly 
emotional  issue,  which  has  resulted  in 
\iolence  and  bloodshed.  There  is  no  other 
way  to  oermit  the  Hopi  to  exercise  their 
joint  and  equal  rights  in  the  land.  It  is 
unfortimate  that  a  partition  of  the  land 
will  require  about  775  Navajo  families 
to  move,  but  those  families  came  into  the 
area  without  permission,  and  they  have 
no  moral  or  legal  right  to  monopolize  the 
use  of  the  land  by  excluding  the  Hopis. 
Moreover,  the  biU  provides  generous 
financial  assistance  for  relocating  these 
families. 
I  urge  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  CJhairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  11128.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  parti- 
tion of  the  surface  rights  in  the  joint-use 
area  of  the  1882  Executive  order  Hopi 
Reservation  and  the  surface  and  subsur- 
face rights  in  the  1934  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Tribes,  to  provide  for  allotments  to  cer- 
tain Paiute  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  legisla- 
tively settle  a  dispute  between  the  Nav- 
ajo and  Hopi  Indian  tribes — a  dispute 
that  we  all  have  been  hearing  about  via 
the  news  media,  depicted  as  a  range  war. 
In  fact,  it  has  reached  that  proportion. 
Not  incidentally,  a  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  rectify  the  nonfeasance  of  past  ad- 
ministrations regarding  this  matter. 

The  roots  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Hopi  and  Navajos  go  back  to  1882  when, 
by  Executive  order,  about  2,500,000  acres 
in  Arizona  were  set  aside  for  ihe  Hopi 
Indians  and  such  other  Indians  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  see  fit 
to  settle  thereon.  The  purpose  of  that 
reservation  of  land  for  the  Hopi  peoples 
was  to  protect  that  essentially  agrarian 
and  peaceful  nation  from  encroachment 
by  their  neighboring  more  nomadic 
Navajos  and  non-Indians.  Although  the 
Hopi  reservation  was  in  proximity  to  the 
Navajo  reservation,  the  two  were  sep- 
arated. Today,  however,  the  Navajo  res- 
ervation surrounds  the  1882  Hopi  Reser- 
vation and  more  than  8.000  Navajos  live 
within  the  Hopi  Reservation. 

The  friction  between  the  two  tribes 
that  prompted  the  establishment  of  the 
1882  reservation  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions by  1958.  Hopis  claimed  Navajos  had 
no  right  to  the  1882  reservation,  and 
Navajos  claimed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior's  permission  to  the  same  lands. 
Congressional  action  was  necessary  and 
the  resultant  legislation  authorized 
establishment  of  a  special  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  to  adjudicate  the  claims  and 
determine  respective  property  rights. 

In   retrospect,    legislation    similar   to 
that  before  us  today  might  have  pre- 
cluded additional  congressional  action. 
The  special  three-man  court  found : 
That  since  1931,  tl.e  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  had  acquiesced  in  the  Navajo's 
presence  on  the  1882  reservation  thereby, 
by  implication,  exercising  his  authority 
to  settle  Navajos  thereon; 
That  the  Hopis  had  exclusive  right  to 


about  650,000  acres  known  as  Grazing 
District  6;  and 

That  both  tribes  had  joint,  undivided 
equal  interests  in  the  remainder  of  the 
1882  reservation,  or  about  1,800,000 
acres. 

Unfortunately,  the  court  did  not  par- 
tition the  lands. 

The  Navajos  have  been  and  still  are 
in  exclusive  possession  of  the  approxi- 
mately 1,800,000  acre  "joint  use  area" 
and  refuse  to  permit  access  to  the  Hopis. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  too,  has 
done  nothing  to  further  the  Hopis  right 
to  that  joint  use  area.  Overgrazing  of 
the  area  by  as  much  as  400  percent  has 
resulted  in  Navajo  livestock  trespassing 
upon  the  Hopi  exclusive-use  area  where 
forage  is  richer.  The  Navajos  have 
refused  to  reduce  their  grazing  to  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  and  the 
Hopis  have  impotmded  trespassing 
Navajo  livestock.  Violence  has  resulted. 
Negotiation  between  the  two  tribes  has 
failed. 

A  similar  situation  exists  on  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  1934  Navajo 
Reservation.  That  reservation  was,  in 
effect,  an  enlargement  of  the  then  exist- 
ing Navajo  reservation.  Hopis  and  other 
Indians  living  in  the  enlarged  area  were 
granted  joint  use  rights,  but  have  been 
driven  into  smaller  and  smaller  groups 
with  diminishing  land  base  by  the  con- 
stantly expanding  Navajos.  The  situa- 
tion is  similar  and  equally  volatile. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  held  exhaustive  hearings  on  this 
legislation  and  the  full  committee  care- 
fully considered  the  subcommittee's 
work.  The  bill  before  us  today  has  the 
imanimous  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
committee  recognized  that  the  only  ac- 
ceptable solution  to  the  problem  was 
partition  and  relocation.  The  conrniittee 
recognized  that  complete  satisfaction  for 
both  tribes  was  impossible.  The  com- 
mittee carefully  weighed  the  equities: 
On  the  one  hand,  the  estimated  rights 
of  6  000  Hopis  to  their  lands,  and  on  the 
other,  the  needs  of  130,000  Navajos  to 
continue  their  traditional  semi-nomadic 
way  of  life. 

The  committee  concluded  that  the 
most  practicable  solution  was  to  par- 
tition the  surface  estate  of  the  joint  use 
area,  one  half  to  the  Navajos,  and  one 
half  to  the  Hopis.  Di\ision  of  proceeds 
from  jointly  held  mineral  interests  are 
readily  mathematically  ascertainable 
and  have  not  been  fraught  with  the 
problems  plaguing  the  surface  estate. 
The  committee  therefore  decided  that 
subsurface  rights  shovdd  remain  in  joint 
ownership.  About  208.600  acres  of  the 
1934  reservation  will  be  reser\ed  exclu- 
sively for  the  Hopis. 

Approximately  775  Navajos  families 
and  two  Hopi  families  will  be  moved 
as  a  result  of  the  partition.  The  Federal 
Government  cannot  deny  some  culpa- 
bility in  this  matter.  It,  therefore, 
is  fitting  that  adequate  relocation  as- 
sistance be  provided.  The  bill  author- 
izes $16  million  for  that  purpose.  As 
originally  drafted,  $20  million  were 
authorized,  but  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  in  its  wisdom, 
determined  that  a  maximum  of  $16  mil- 


lion would  do  the  job.  If  Navajo  families 
who  will  be  moved  elect  to  be  relocated 
within  the  Navajo  Reservation,  it  is 
anticipated  that  not  all  of  those  moneys 
will  be  needed.  Sufficient  moneys  are 
authorized,  however,  to  purchase  addi- 
tional lands  to  resettle  Navajo  families 
if  desirable. 

There  are  a  few  Paiute  families  living 
within  the  1934  reservation.  These  fam- 
ilies will  receive  allotments  to  the  lands 
which  they  now  occupy. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  worked  long  and  diligently 
on  this  legislation.  The  committee  con- 
census is  that  this  bill  embodies  the  most 
practicable  solution  to  a  volatile  situa- 
tion. The  partition  is  arbitrary.  Neither 
tribe  will  be  fully  satisfied.  It  will  be  ex- 
pensive. Nevertheless,  passage  of  this 
legislation  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  squelch  the  sparks  now  smolder- 
ing and  prevent  conflagration. 

I  iirge  your  support  for  the  passage  of 
H.R.  11128. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consvune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  before  the 
House  today  because  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Commisloners  of 
Indian  Affairs  during  the  past  40  years 
have  not  done  their  jobs  properly.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  present  incumbents 
alone,  but  include  prior  administrations 
under  both  parties. 

When  the  Hopi  Reservation  was  es- 
tablished in  1882,  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Hopi  Indians  and  such  other  In- 
dians as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
might  see  fit  to  settle  thereon.  During 
the  next  50  years  the  Secretary  did  noth- 
ing aflBrmative  to  settle  any  other  Indians 
on  the  reservation,  but  he  stood  by,  si- 
lently, while  the  Navajo  Indians  moved 
into  the  reservation  in  steadily  increasing 
numbers.  He  allowed  this  movement  to 
continue  in  spite  of  protests  from  the 
Hopis  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
1882  reservation  was  established  to  pro- 
tect the  Hopi  Indians  from  the  pressure 
of  the  Navajos. 

Furthermore,  he  did  nothing  to  con- 
trol by  grazing  permits  the  areas  that 
could  be  used  by  Navajos  and  the  areas 
that  could  be  used  by  Hopis.  He  just  did 
nothing,  and  the  Navajos  took  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  grazing  area  of  the  reserva- 
tion. 

In  1958.  the  Secretary  passed  the  buck 
to  Congress,  saying  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  rights  of  the  two  tribes  were, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had 
full  legal  authority  to  control  settlement 
on  the  reservation.  He  asked  Congress  to 
pass  an  enabling  act  to  permit  a  three- 
judge  court  to  decide  what  kind  of  prop- 
erty rights  his  predecessors  had  created. 
Congress  enacted  this  legislation,  and 
the  court  made  its  decision.  The  court 
decided  that  the  Hopis  had  exclusive 
rights  in  about  one- third  of  the  reserva- 
tion, and  that  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Tribes  had  joint  and  equal  rights  in  the 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  reserva- 
tions. 

Again  the  Secretarj-  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affaii-s  failed  to  per- 
form their  administrative  responsibili- 
ties. Although  the  court  had  decided  that 
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the  two  tribes  had  equal  rights  to  the 
use  of  the  land,  the  Navajo  Tribe  refused 
to  allow  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  use  any  of 
the  land  and  the  Secretary  did  nothing. 
As  a  trustee  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  land  he  not  only  did  nothing,  but 
he  actually  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the 
Hopis  by  refusing  to  issue  to  them  any 
grazing  permits.  For  10  years  the  Navajo 
have  stalled,  in  effect  ignoring  the 
courts  decree,  and  for  10  years  the  Sec- 
retary, as  trustee,  allowed  the  Navajos 
to  retain  exclusive  control  notwithstand- 
ing the  Hopis  equal  use  rights. 

Now  the  buck  has  been  passed  to  Con- 
gress again.  Since  the  Secretary  will  not 
administer  the  land  for  the  joint  use  of 
the  two  tribes.  Congress  is  asked  to  par- 
tition the  joint-use  area  and  give  half 
of  it  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  half  of  it 
to  the  Hopi  Tribe.  It  is  true  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  no  authority  to  partition  the 
legal  title  to  the  land,  but  he  does  have 
authority  to  administer  the  land  in  a 
manner  that  assigns  use  areas  to  each 
tribe.  He  has  not  done  this. 

Although  I  am  critical,  I  am  also  a 
realist,  and  I  am  convinced  that  legisla- 
tion to  partition  the  joint-use  area  is 
necessary  in  the  light  of  the  facts  as 
they  exist  today. 

This  bill  should  be  enacted  for  that 
purpose. 

The  major  problem  involved  in  a  parti- 
tion of  the  land  is  the  fact  that  about  775 
Navajo  families  live  on  the  one-half  of 
the  joint-use  area  that  will  go  to  the 
Hopis.  These  775  families  will  have  to  be 
relocated.  The  bill  as  amended  by  the 
committee  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $16  million  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a 
generous  amount. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  the  houses, 
fences,  wells,  and  other  improvements  on 
the  land  that  will  be  left  behind  by  these 
775  families  will  average  about  $2,000 
each,  and  that  actual  moving  expeases 
will  average  $600  each.  If  the  775  families 
move  over  onto  the  Navajo  Reservation 
and  construct  comparable  dwellings  and 
improvements,  the  total  cost  of  moving 
and  construction  would  be  around  $4  mil- 
Lon.  assuming  that  comparable  facilities 
may  cost  twice  the  value  of  the  facilities 
that  are  vacated.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  payment  of  the.se  costs  in  full,  and 
also  provides  an  additional  $12  million 
which  could  be  ased  to  purchase  new  land 
on  v.hich  to  relocate  the  775  families  if 
a  majority  of  them  want  to  purcha.se 
land,  rather  than  move  onto  the  present 
Navajo  Reservation.  If  the  $12  million  Is 
not  ased  to  purchase  land  it  will  revert 
to  the  U.S.  Treasurj-. 

The  committee  did  not  regard  the 
Uniitd  States  as  obligated  to  pay  for  the 
relof.aiion  of  the  Navajo  families  who 
rr.o\ed  onto  the  1882  reservation  with- 
out any  official  authorization  or  financial 
a^>i:>iance  from  the  Government.  The 
corr.rriiiVie  believed,  however,  that  the 
i.c'.:ons  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
twiTiiVA  the  pa.st  40  years  contributed  to 
The  problem,  and  that  it  is  only  equita- 
\Ah  tor  the  Government  to  minimize  the" 
ro'.:ul  irnpiict  involved  in  the  relocation. 
Tut  Go\ernment  will  do  so  by  paying  for 
the  cost  of  purchasing  additional  graz- 
ing land,  the  cost  of  moving,  and  the  cofct 


of  acquiring  comparable  replacement 
housing.  If  a  majority  of  the  displaced 
families  do  not  want  to  purchase  addi- 
tional grazing  land  and  live  on  it,  then 
the  appropriation  authorized  for  that 
purpose  will  revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
and  the  cost  of  the  Government  will  be 
less  than  $16  milhon. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  asked 
that  the  money  appropriated  for  reloca- 
tion puiposes  be  made  available  to  pro- 
vide better  replacement  housing  than 
the  displaced  Navajos  now  have.  The  bill, 
however,  provides  only  for  comparable 
replacement  housing.  Although  better 
housing  is  undoubtedly  needed,  this  is 
not  a  housing  bill  and  the  housing  need 
is  not  related  to  the  partition  of  the  land. 
Better  housing  should  be  financed  under 
other  programs  and  not  tied  to  this  bill. 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  feasible 
alternative  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
The  dispute  involves  a  deep  emotional 
attachment  to  the  land  by  both  the 
Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Hopi  Tribe.  It  has 
been  brewing  for  more  than  40  years.  The 
courts  have  determined  that  the  two 
tribes  have  joint  and  equal  rights  in  the 
land.  The  two  tribes  cannot  use  the  land 
jointly.  History  has  demonstrated  this 
fact.  A  partition  of  the  land  is  necessary 
imless  Congress  is  willing  to  expropriate 
the  Hopi  interest  in  the  land  and  give  it 
to  the  Navajos.  I  am  not  willing  to  take 
that  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge,  in  all  justice  and 
in  all  fairness,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Lu jan  ) . 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  get  up  today  for  two  reasons.  One 
has  to  do  with  yesterday.  I  was  all  pre- 
pared to  make  a  speech  on  the  floor  in 
support  of  a  bill  I  had  up  yesterday,  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  somebody  asked 
that  it  be  passed  and  I  got  left  standing 
at  the  altar,  so  I  thought  today  I  might 
take  a  little  time  to  try  to  point  out 
some  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legi-slation  proposes 
to  cut  a  joint-use  area  in  half.  There  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  it  is  half  or 
quite  a  bit  more  that  is  going  to  one  .side 
or  the  other. 

Basically  the  proposition  is  to  cut  the 
joint-use  area  between  the  Hopis  and 
the  Navaj&s  and  a.ssign  a  certain  area  to 
each  one  of  the  tribes.  Further,  it  pro- 
poses to  appropriate  some  funds  to  buy 
other  properties  in  order  to  compen.sate 
the  Navajos  for  the  loss  of  tlus  land. 

We  could  go  into  a  lot  of  issues  on  this 
particular  problem.  First  of  all,  there  is 
a  problem  as  to  where  the  animals  of 
the  Navajo  Tribe  are  going  to  graze.  That 
IS  one  problem  which  comes  up.  Second, 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  court  deci- 
.sions  which  have  maintained  it  is  a  joint 
use  area  for  use  by  both  tribes.  Tliere  i.s 
al.-^o  an  unfairness  in  the  situation  where 
it  gives  half  of  the  land  to  6.000  Hopis 
when  there  are  over  100.000  Navajos. 

All  of  the.se  things  are  very  self-evi- 
dent, Mr  Chairman,  and  point  up  the 
fact  that  it  is  ju.st  really  not  an  equitable 
situation. 


What  bothers  me  the  most  is  the  re- 
location of  some  6,000  people  who  now 
occupy  this  joint  use  area.  Six  thousand 
Navajos.  It  is  reminiscent  of  one  time 
when  they  were  marched  for  100  days 
from  Fort  Sumner  into  the  present  reser- 
vation. That  is  what  we  are  getting  ready 
to  do  again  in  relocating  6,000  people. 
We  have  from  time  immemorial  felt  that 
we  ought  to  have  people  make  their  own 
decisions.  We  have  moved  in  this  Con- 
gress in   that  direction   with  revenue- 
sharing  proposals.  We  have  all  criticized 
very  much  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  its  paternalism.  All  that  the  Navajos 
have  asked  for  is  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  resolve  this  problem  among  ourselves. 
There  was  discussion  in  the  committee 
of  setting  up  some  sort  of  mechanism 
whereby  there  might  be  so  many  people 
representing  the  Hopis,  so  many  repre- 
senting the  Navajos,  and  so  many  as  im- 
partial members  of  this  particular  board 
and  give  both  tribes  the  opportunity  to 
work  the  problem   out  between   them- 
selves. Then,  if  they  were  not  able  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  resolution,  this 
board  would  make  the  decision  and  both 
tribes  would  have  to  adhere  to  whatever 
the  decision  was. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  before  this 
House  today  to  oppose  this  legislation 
simply  on  the  basis  that  I  think  the  best 
way  to  proceed  is  to  let  the  two  parties 
work  out  some  sort  of  equitable  settle- 
ment between  themselves. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Steiger). 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico,  who  just  preceded  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  in  the  well,  that 
there  is  a  question  as  to  where  these 
Navajos  will  have  to  go,  and  a  niunber 
of  other  Members  of  the  House  have 
asked  me  that  same  question.  Therefore 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona: Does  the  Hopi  Tribe  have  any 
other  land  other  than  the  grazing  land 
in  District  No.  6,  and  the  one-half  of  the 
reservation  that  they  are  being  given 
now?  And,  also,  how  much  land  does  the 
Navajo  Tribe  have? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
questions,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 
spond. 

All  of  the  Hopi  lands  lie  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  what  is  known  as  the 
joint-u.se  land,  and  include  district  6.  I 
think  that  the  land  that  belongs  to  the 
Navajos  now,  outside  of  the  joint-use 
land,  outside  of  the  1.8  million  acres, 
amounts  to  .something  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  12  million  acres.  I  think 
the  gentleman  must  recognize  that  we 
are  talking  about  in  excess  of  100,000 
Navajos,  and  there  are  only  6,000  Hop! 
Indians,  so  I  think  we  should  keep  this 
in  context. 

But  the  gentleman  does  raise  an  excel- 
lent point  because  it  does  appear  if  one 
juiit  listens  to  this  discussion,  as  If  the 
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Navajos  had  no  place  to  go,  in  effect,  and 
that  simply  is  not  so. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  the  reason  I 
asked  the  question,  because  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  raised  this  same 
question. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  tell  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commiittee  that  I  do  represent 
the  district  where  this  partictdar  situa- 
tion exists,  and  it  is  not  a  happy  situa- 
tion. In  essence,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  have  explained  the 
problem  very  specifically,  and  com- 
pletely accurately. 

What  has  happened  is  because,  in  my 
view,  of  the  dereliction  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  past,  including  the 
courts,  the  executive  department,  and  the 
Congress,  who  have  permitted  a  bad 
situation,  if  you  will,  and  a  combination 
of  the  movement  of  Navajos  into  the 
joint-use  area,  plus  the  drought,  has 
forced  Navajo  livestock  men  to  put  their 
livestock  on  what  is  clearly  Hopi  land. 
That  is  what  brought  this  matter  to  a 
head. 

We  have  had  in  the  past  year  and  a 
half  a  series  of  violent  contacts  between 
the  two  tribes. 

In  1962  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upheld  a  Federal  district 
court's  decision  in  the  case  of  Healing 
against  Jones,  which  agreed  that  the 
Hopi  Indians  had  an  undivided  half 
interest  in  the  joint-use  lands.  But  the 
coiut  stopped  there.  They  did  not  say 
how  this  undivided  interest  would  be 
acquired  by  the  Hopi,  how  it  would  be 
utilized  by  them,  and  the  Navajos  con- 
tinued to  use  it,  continued  to  use  it,  and 
continued  to  move  in  on  the  lands. 

The  Members  have  received  a  letter 
from  Chairmah  MacDonald  this  morning 
of  the  Navajo  Tribe,  and  in  that  letter 
he  talked  about  6,000  Navajos  who  have 
lived  on  that  land  since  their  birth.  I 
do  not  think  the  chairman  meant  to 
deceive  us,  but  that  simply  is  not  the 
case.  Approximately  half  of  these  people 
have  moved  in  there  since  the  decision 
in  Healing  against  Jones,  and  it  cannot 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  said 
that  they  have  been  there  since  their 
birth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  a  sum 
of  money.  If  those  770-some  families  of 
Navajos  should  elect  to  do  so,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  there  are  moneys  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  lands  for  the  Navajo  Tribe  to  be 
used  as  a  home  for  these  people  who 
are  being  displaced.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anyone,  except  for  the  people  affected, 
the  Navajo  Council  and  Chairman  Mac- 
Donald,  who  regrets  having  to  mo\e  these 
people  more  than  I  do,  and  very  prac- 
tically, tliis  presents  a  very  real  political 
problem. 

It  is  my  rationale  that  this  money  is  a 
valid  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  It  is  the  result 
of  dereliction  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  this  matter  has  been  allowed 
to  reach  the  state  in  which  it  now  exists. 
Even  tlie  Congress  has  failed  to  face 
this  issue  squarely.  The  best  example  of 


that  is  that  some  8  years  ago,  I  believe, 
a  Navajo-Hopi  Boundary  Dispute  Com- 
mission was  formed  in  the  Congress 
made  up  of  Members  of  this  body  and 
of  the  other  body.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  that  Commission  has  never 
met  and  I  suspect  that  if  they  had  met, 
they  would  have  accomplished  no  more  • 
than  by  not  meeting.  So  in  that  sense, 
they  did  render  a  service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
Chairman  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  will  tell  you,  my  friends,  like  any 
other  arbitrary  decision,  this  one  really 
satisfies  nobody.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
if  we  do  not  take  action  here  in  this 
body  and  if  we  permit  the  violence  to 
build  and  wait  imtil  somebody  loses  his 
life  or  until  a  number  of  people  lost  their 
lives,  then  we  are  obviously  going  in 
panic  into  some  alternative  solution. 

I  tell  you,  my  friends,  what  we  do 
here  today  will  resolve  this  situation, 
probably  to  nobody's  satisfaction  except 
that  it  will  resolve  it  and  these  two 
peoples  can  then  live  in  peace,  hope- 
fully from  here  on  out. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  implication  has  been  made  here 
in  the  discussion  as  to  who  has  how 
much  land— and  that  it  would  be  very 
simple  for  the  Navajos  just  to  move  into 
the  rest  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  that  is  not 
a  practical  solution?  The  animals  that 
graze  on  that  joint-use-area  land — and 
these  are  not  big  ranches — these  are 
people  who  own  just  a  few  head  of  sheep 
or  a  few  head  of  cattle — is  it  not  true 
that  this  is  not  practical  nor  possible  to 
move  these  animals  in  there  because 
there  is  just  not  very  good  land  and  it 
could  not  accommodate  these  additional 
animals? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  That  is  whj-  we  put  money 
in  the  bill  for  the  acquisition  of  new  lands 
for  the  tribes  for  the  puiTX>se  of  relocat- 
ing some  livestock  land  on  this  new  lauid. 

I  will  tell  you,  my  colleagues,  I  think 
imder  the  conditions  the  Navajos  do  not 
recognize  that  this  is  probably  the  best 
bill  tliey  are  going  to  get.  But  I  will  not 
speak  for  their  view  of  this  matter,  but 
I  will  tell  you  that  we  sincerely  believe — 
this  is  the  best  bill  they  can  get.  This  is  a 
difficult  and  complex  situation  and  one 
that  nobody  likes  and  nobody  appreci- 
ates, but  it  is  a  situation  that  must  be 
resolved. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  has  written  a  bill  which 
attempts  to  resolve  a  longstanding,  bitter 
and  sometimes  bloody  land  dispute  be- 
tween the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes.  The 
conunittee  has  resolved  this  matter  in  a 
vei-y  direct  and  aggressive  manner— by 
simply  drawing  a  line  between  the  dis- 
puted lands  and  partitioning  them  to  re- 


flect ownership  as  detennined  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Healing  against  Jones. 

I  do  not  criticize  the  committee  for 
taking  this  approach  inasmuch  as  it  is 
one  logical  way  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
And  yet,  like  so  many  lawTcrs  in  this 
chamber,  I  have  run  across  cases  where 
the  direct  and  logical  approach  was  per- 
haps not  the  wisest,  where  actions  were 
taken  in  the  name  of  justice  only  to  find 
their  result  was  more  injustice  and 
misery.  The  bill  and  case  before  us  pre- 
sent such  a  dilemma. 

Our  real  purpose  in  this  legislation 
ought  not  to  be  division  of  land,  but  the 
making  of  peace.  The  committee  has  ap- 
parently concluded  that  peace  can  be 
achieved  if  only  the  Congress  will  draw 
an  artificial  barrier  separating  lands  that 
for  many  years  have  been  jointly,  if  im- 
perfectly, used  by  the  tribes.  My  instincts 
tell  me  that  is  not  the  answer.  My  in- 
stincts tell  me  that  if  the  answer  were 
tliat  simple  the  problem  would  have  been 
settled  long  ago — and  without  a  series  of 
encounters  referred  to  by  some  journal- 
ists as  a  frontier  range  war. 

If  I  can  be  allowed  to  stretch  an 
analogy,  this  boimdary  settlement  re- 
minds me  of  one  drafted  by  the  world  s 
major  powers  in  Geneva  18  years  ago.  In 
an  attempt  to  end  an  interminable  war 
in  Indochina,  a  line  was  drawn  in  Viet- 
nam and  that  coimtrj-  was  to  be  parti- 
tioned between  the  governments  of  the 
north  and  south.  As  we  know,  that  line 
had  far  more  impact  on  the  minds  of 
Western  diplomats  than  on  the  lives  of 
the  Vietnamese. 

Arizona  is  not  Vietnam,  and  the  Nava- 
jos and  Hopis  are  not  the  Vietnamese. 
And  yet  I  wonder  if  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee bill  before  us  today  does  not  in 
a  lesser  sense  make  the  same  mistake 
made  by  the  great  powers  in  1954. 

We  can  draw  a  line  today  and  solve 
the  problem  in  our  own  minds,  but  what 
do  we  do  if  the  tribes  fail,  as  well  as  they 
might,  to  accept  our  logic?  How  manj' 
national  guardsmen  are  we  prepared  to 
send  to  the  reservation  to  enforce  tliis 
boundarj-? 

I  Irave  always  believed  in  the  search 
for  peace  one  should  not  limit  his  op- 
tions. And  yet  the  bill  before  us  Umits 
options  in  the  extreme:  it  obviates  nego- 
tiations between  the  tribes  because  there 
is  nothing  left  to  talk  alwut;  it  does  not 
force  them  to  compromise,  and  hopef ullj- 
to  learn  to  live  together  in  the  process, 
but  rather  it  hardens  the  lines  and  makes 
them  powerless  to  solve  their  own  dis- 
pute even  if  they  were  so  inchned. 

There  are  some  hard,  tough  facts  of 
life  which  argue  against  the  committee 
approach. 

There  is  a  linsrerins;  mistrust  among 
Arizona  Indian  tribes  of  their  while 
brothers,  and  consequently  an.v  direct 
action  the  Congress  takes  to  settle  this 
dispute  under  our  system  of  law  will  bo 
viewed  with  suspicion  not  only  by  the 
Navajos — who  are  uniformly  opposed  to 
the  bill — but  also  by  a  large  segment  of 
the  Hopi  tribe,  the  so-called  traditional- 
ists who  have  not  accepted  the  white 
man's  ways. 

There  Ls  tlie  problem  of  nimibers. 
There  are  roughly  140.000  Navajos  and 
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6,000  Hopis.  Within  the  lands  granted  by 
the  committee  to  the  Hopis.  live  more 
than  700  Navajo  families.  This  is  barren, 
overgrazed  land,  and  they  subsist  mostly 
in  dirt  floor  hogans.  without  plumbing, 
electricity,  or  running  water.  Yet,  their 
roots  are  in  this  land,  and  they  love  it 
more  than  we  can  understand.  The  com- 
mittee bill  is  for  them  an  eviction  notice, 
even  if  ornamented  with  the  carrot  of 
Federal  assistance,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  they  will  not  react  favorably. 

While  the  Hopis  tend  to  Uve  in  vil- 
lages— within  defined  territorial  imits — 
the  Navajos  are  seminomads.  By  tradi- 
tion they  are  farmers  and  sheepmen,  and 
they  tend  to  roam  the  land  without  re- 
spect for  borders  established  by  what  we 
consider  the  normal  authorities.  Few 
Hopis,  if  any,  actually  live  on  the  open 
range  and  their  need  for  land  both  in 
terms  of  population  and  tradition  does 
not  approach  that  of  neighboring  Nava- 
jos. The  committee-approved  boundary, 
if  enforced,  would  no  doubt  exacerbate 
tensions  inevitably  brought  on  by  the 
differing  hfe  styles  and  needs  of  the 
tribes. 

In  the  face  of  this  apparent  and  seem- 
ingly inevitable  conflict,  is  it  possible  for 
the  tribes  tc  live  together  in  peace?  I 
would  hope  it  is.  and  yet  I  have  to  won- 
der whether  the  piece  of  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  serves  that  end.  If  peace- 
ful coexistence  is  possible,  it  will  only  be 
achieved  in  my  opinion  through  the  mu- 
tual consent  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
people. 

Therefore.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  fall  bau:k  from  this  aggressive,  imposed 
solution,  even  though  they  might  be 
tempted  by  its  logic.  Let  me  recommend 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittees the  broad  outline  of  an  approach 
which  I  feel  would  remove  much  of  the 
sting  from  the  final  outcome,  no  matter 
which  tribe  ultimately  prevailed. 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress  create  a 
commission,  made  up  solely  of  Indian 
representatives,  to  arbitrate  this  dis- 
pute The  commission  should  probably 
have  five  members — one  Hopi.  one  Nava- 
jo, and  three  other  Indians  appointed  by 
the  President  from  a  list  submitted  by  the 
Congress  of  American  Indians.  The  com- 
mission would  hold  onsite  hearings,  con- 
duct detailed  studies  and  guide  negotia- 
tions between  the  tribes.  Ultimately,  if  no 
mutual  understanding  could  be  reached 
on  the  joint-use  area,  the  commission 
would  draw  a  boundarj'.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  under  the  pressure  of  time  and  this 
kmd  of  commission,  the  tribes  would 
find  a  solution  they  could  live  with;  even 
if  they  failed  the  boundary  would  be 
drawn  by  an  all-Indian  commission,  and 
their  cases  would  have  been  made  in  a 
forum,  unlike  the  Congress,  where  the 
tribes  would  feel  comfortable  in  the 
knowledge  that  their  traditions  and  needs 
are  fully  understood. 

If  I  understand  the  Court's  decision  in 
Healing  against  Jones,  the  Congress  was 
lett  with  many  options  in  dealing  with 
ihis  delicate  problem.  While  I  can  un- 
derstand the  thinking  and  the  impa- 
tience of  the  Interior  Committee  I  seri- 
ously question  the  wisdom  of  taking  such 
direct,  aggressive  action.  I  will  vote 
against  HM.  11128.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  append  to 
my  remarks  the  following  letter  to  my 
colleagues  written  by  Navajo  tribal  chair- 
man, Peter  MacDonald. 

ExECtmvE  OmcE  or  the  Chair- 
man, The  Navajo  Nation, 
Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  July  26,  1972. 

Dear  Congressman:  Today  you  will  be 
called  upou  to  vote  on  H.R.  11128.  On  behalf 
of  the  Navajo  Nation.  I  ask  you,  I  plead  with 
you.  to  vote  against  that  bill. 

H.R.  11128  would  expel  about  6.000  of  my 
people  from  the  land  on  which  they  have 
lived  since  their  birth  and  on  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  depended  for  their  live- 
lihood. TTie  people  affected,  most  of  whom 
are  sheepherders,  would  have  their  lives  to- 
tally disrupted.  Family  ties  would  be  severed. 
Sacred  beliefs,  deeply  rooted  in  the  lands 
where  the  Navajos  were  born,  would  be  dls- 
turljed.  Children  yet  unborn  would  suffer 
from  the  dislocation  caused  by   H.R.   11128. 

What  the  bill  would  do  is  move  Navajo 
people  to  make  room  for  Hopi  Utestock.  The 
Hopis.  living  in  their  traditional  villages,  do 
not  plan  to  move  onto  the  land  from  which 
the  Navajos  will  be  expelled.  They  will  merely 
increase  their  livestock  herds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Hopis  have  a 
legal  interest  in  the  land  with  which  H.R. 
11128  deals,  co-equal  with  the  Interests  of 
the  Navajos.  But  this  legal  Interest  can  be 
respected  In  some  way  other  than  by  visiting 
misery  on  6.000  Navajo  people.  We  have  of- 
fered proposals  to  provide  a  fair  solution  to 
the  problem,  without  damaging  the  lives  of 
anyone.  You.  the  Congress,  have  the  power  to 
arrange  for  a  fair  settlement,  to  give  every- 
one his  legal  rights,  without  expelling  thou- 
sands of  people  from  their  home  land.  We  ask 
■vou  to  arrange  for  a  fair  settlement  by  voting 
against  H.R.  11128. 

There  have  been  rumors  circulated  about 
outbreaks  of  serious  violence  between  Nava- 
jos and  Hopis;  there  have  been  stories  about 
people  getting  killed.  No  one  has,  in  fact, 
been  killed  and  many  of  the  reports  of  vio- 
lence are  greatly  exaggerated.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  a  problem  exists,  but  H.R.  11128, 
the  Navajo  expulsion  bill,  will  not  solve  it. 

The  bill  before  you  says  that  the  entire 
task  of  expelling  the  Navajos  will  cost  »16,- 
000.000.  The  fact  is  that  it  will  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  more. 
Schools  and  public  health  installations  serv- 
ing the  6.000  people  who  are  about  to  be  ex- 
pelled have  cost  some  $40,000,000.  New  fa- 
cilities may  now  have  to  be  built  for  these 
people  elsewhere  The  welfare  and  other  so- 
cial service  costs  which  will  be  expended  on 
the  expelled  Navajos  will  add  many  millions 
more.  The  damage  done  to  thousands  of  hu- 
man lives  will  be  immeasurable.  The  ultimate 
financial  cost  may  come  to  $100,000.000 — all 
Just  to  make  room  for  Hopi  livestock. 

I  urge  you  not  to  sacrifice  people  to  cattle 
and  sheep  Please  vole  against  H  R.  11128. 
Sir4cerely  yours, 

Peter  MacDonald, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatties  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerwa  m  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 
the  surface  rights  in  and  to  that  portion  of 
the  Hopi  Indian  Reservation  created  by  the 
Executive  Order  of  December  16,  1882  in 
which  the  IJnited  States  district  court  found 
the  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indian  Tribes  to  have 
Joint,  undivided,  and  equal  interests  In  the 
case  entitled  Healing  against  Jones  (210 
Fed  Supp  125  (1962).  affirmed  373  U.S. 
768)  shall  be  partitioned  in  kind  as  provided 
In  this  Act 


Sec.  2.  Hereafter  the  United  States  shall 
hold  in  trust  exclusively  for  the  Hopi  Indian 
Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  the  Hopi  Indian  Res- 
ervation, the  surface  Interests  In  and  to  the 
following  described  lands: 

Commencing  at  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  Executive  Order  Reservation  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1882,  110  degrees  00  minutes  west 
longitude  by  36  degrees  30  minutes  north 
latitude; 

thence  due  south,  40.6  miles  to  mile  209  on 
the  east  boundary  of  the  Executive  Order 
Reservation  of  1882,  as  surveyed  by  United 
States  Bureau  of  Land  Management  In  1963 
and  1964,  to  the  true  point  of  beginning; 

thence  due  south,  9.9  miles,  following  the 
east  boundary  of  the  B:xecutlve  Order  Reser- 
vation of  1882  to  the  centerllne  of  State 
Route  264; 

thence  southwesterly,  33,900  feet,  following 

the   centerllne   of   State   Route   264,  to   the 

center  of  Its  Junction  with  State  Route  77; 

thence  southerly,  7.73  miles,  following  the 

centerllne  of  State  Route  77; 

thence  west,  31  degrees  30  minutes  south, 
29,300  feet,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 6,  township  25  nortii,  range  21  east; 

thence  west,  11.5  miles,  following  the  sec- 
tion lines  to  the  northwest  quarter  comer 
of  section  7,  township  25  north,  range  19 
east; 

thence  southwesterly  16,500  feet,  to  the 
Intersection  of  the  section  line  between 
sections  14  and  23.  township  25  north,  range 
18  east,  and  the  Old  Polacca-Wlnslow  Road; 
thence  southerly  >/«  miles,  following  the 
centerllne  of  the  Old  Polacca-Wlnslow  Road, 
to  the  south  boundary  of  the  Executive  Or- 
der Reservation  of  1882; 

thence  due  west,  26  miles,  following  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Executive  Order  Res- 
ervation of  1882.  to  a  point  due  south  of 
Monument  Point,  also  know  as  Finger  Point 
and  Katchlna  Point; 

thence  due  north.  18,250  feet,  to  Monu- 
ment Point; 

thence  northwesterly,  following  the  rim  of 
Oarces  Mesa,  to  the  western  extremity  there- 
of, located  In  the  southwest  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 1.  township  25  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  northwesterly.  2.4  miles,  following 
a  fence  line,  to  the  end  of  the  fence  line  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  Oarces  Mesa,  lo- 
cated m  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  27. 
township  26  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  northerly,  following  the  rim  of 
Oarces  Mesa  to  a  point  where  said  rim  inter- 
sects the  line  common  to  the  northeast 
quarter  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  section 
22,  township  26  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  north.  1,500  feet,  to  the  north 
quarter  corner  of  section  22.  township  26 
north,  range  13  east; 

thence  north  northeasterly,  6,000  feet,  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  section  15.  township 
26  north,  range  13  east; 

thence  north.  3,500  feet,  along  the  section 
line; 

thence  west  16  degrees  30  minutes  north, 
4,800  feet,  to  the  end  of  a  fence  adjoining 
Dimmeblto  Wash; 

thence  west  16  degrees  30  minutes  north, 
4.000  feet,  following  the  fence,  to  the  top 
of  a  rtm; 

thence  north  63  degrees  west,  6,900  feet, 
following  a  fence,  to  the  top  of  Moencopl 
Plateau; 

thence  northwesterly,  9,300  feet,  foUbw- 
Ing  the  rim  of  the  plateau  to  its  Junction  with 
the  west  boundary  of  the  Executive  Order 
Reservation  of  1882.  4,650  feet  south  of  mile 
110; 

thence  due  north.  41  miles  to  the  center- 
line  of  United  States  Rout«  164; 

thence  northeasterly,  6  miles,  following 
the  centerllne  of  Route  164  to  the  junction 
of  a  road  to  the  east; 

thence  south  30  degrees  east  4V4  miles,  to 
the  top  of  the  rim; 

thence  southerly.  1.1  miles,  following  the 
rim; 
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thence  east  11  degrees  south.  2.6  miles,  to 
a  point  where  the  Black  Mesa  Slurry  Pipe- 
line Intersects  the  36  degree  15  minute 
parallel; 

thence  northeasterly.  8.2  miles,  follow- 
ing the  north  boundary  of  the  pipeline  right 
of  way; 

thence  north  59  degrees  east,  3.2  miles,  to 
the  Junction  of  two  major  drainages  from 
the  north; 

thence  north  44  degrees  east,  2.7  miles,  to 
the  easterly  bend  In  a  pickup  road; 

thence  northeasterly.  3.6  miles,  following 
the  said  road,  to  a  point  where  the  road  bears 
abruptly  to  the  southeast; 

thence  northeasterly,  414  miles,  following 
the  divide; 

thence  due  east,  3  miles,  to  110  degrees  30 
minutes  west  longitude; 

thence  east  27  degrees  30  minutes  south, 
2.9  miles,  to  a  point  where  the  east  boundary 
of  the  right  of  way  for  the  proposed  State 
Second  Mesa  Kayenta  Road  crosses  the 
Moencopl  Wash; 

thence  southerly,  SO^i  miles,  following  the 
east  boundary  of  the  proposed  road  right- 
of-way  to  a  point  south  of  Big  Mountain 
Dam  where  a  line  from  Gum  Point  bearing 
north  54  degrees  02  minutes  west  will  In- 
tersect the  east  boundary  of  the  right-of- 
way; 

thence  south  54  degrees  02  minutes  east. 
21.8  miles  to  Oum  Point; 

thence  southeasterly.  B'.i  miles,  following 
the  northern  rim  of  the  mesa  to  mile  209  on 
the  east  boundary  of  the  Executive  Order 
Reservation  of  1882.  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning; excepting  the  Hopi  Reservation  as 
established  by  the  decree  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  on  September  28,  1962.  in 
said  case  of  Healing  against  Jones;  contain- 
ing nine  hundred  and  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  3.  Hereafter,  the  United  States  shall 
hold  m  trust  exclusively  for  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Reservation  the  surface  interests  in 
and  to  the  following  described  lands: 

All  of  the  lands  within  the  Hopi  Executive 
Order  Reservation  of  December  16,  1882, 
except  the  lands  described  In  section  2  of 
this  Act  and  the  exclusive  Hopi  Reservation 
as  established  by  the  decree  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  on  September  28,  1962. 
In  said  case  of  Healing  against  Jones;  con- 
taining nine  hundred  seventeen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen  acres,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  4.  Partition  of  the  surface  of  the  lands 
described  In  sections  2  and  3  hereof  shall  not 
affect  the  existing  status  of  the  coal,  oil, 
gas  and  all  other  minerals  within  or  under- 
lying said  lands. 

All  coal,  gas,  oil  and  minerals  of  every  kind, 
shall  be  managed  Jointly  by  the  Hopi  and 
Navajo  Tribes,  subject  to  such  supervision 
and  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  as  otherwise  required  by  law.  and  the 
proceeds  therefrom  shall  be  divided  between 
the  said  tribes,  share  and  share  alike. 

Sec.  5.  Hereafter  the  United  States  shall 
hold  In  trust  exclusively  for  the  Hop!  Indian 
Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  the  Hopi  Indian  Res- 
ervation all  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and 
to  the  following  described  land  which  is  a 
portion  of  the  land  described  In  the  Act  of 
June  14,  1934  (48  Stat.  960),  on  which  the 
Hopi  Tribe  was  located  on  the  date  of  said 
Act  and  outside  of  the  Hopi  Executive  Order 
Reservation : 

Beginning  at  a  point  along  the  rim  of 
Moencopl  Plateau  where  the  plateau  meets 
the  Navajo  purchased  land  at  approximately 
5.000  feet  elevation,  said  point  being  on  the 
north  boundary  of  section  9,  township  29 
north,  range  U  east  (projected) ; 

thence  northerly  aiid  northwesterly  along 
the  rim  of  Moencopl  Plateau  to  a  point  on 
the  projected  section  line  between  section  11 
and  section  12.  township  31  north,  range  10 
east; 


thence  north  along  said  section  line  to  the 
center  of  Moencopl  Wash; 

thence  up  the  center  of  Moencopl  Wash 
to  a  point  where  It  meets  the  west  boundary 
of  allotment  No.  54: 

thence  south  and  east  to  the  southeast 
comer  of  allotment  52; 

thence  north  to  the  southwest  comer  of 
allotment  numbered  50; 

thence  east  and  north  around  allotment 
numbered  50  to  the  northeast  corner  there- 
of; 

thence  west  to  the  centerllne  of  the  high- 
way; 

thence  northerly  and  easterly  along  the 
centerllne  of  the  highway  to  a  point  on  the 
centerllne  of  section  28.  township  32  north, 
range  11  east; 

thence  north  along  the  centerllne  of  sec- 
tions 28,  21,  16,  9  and  4,  township  32  north, 
range  11  east,  to  the  north  quarter  corner  of 
said  section  4; 

thence  east  along  the  north  lines  of  sec- 
tions 4,  3,  2  and  1.  township  32  north,  range 
11  east,  to  the  northeast  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion 1,  said  corner  being  on  the  range  line 
between  ranges  11  and  12  east; 

thence  south  along  said  range  line  to  the 
center  of  Moencopl  Wash; 

thence  up  the  center  of  Moencopl  Wash 
to  the  west  boundary  of  the  Hopi  Executive 
Order  Reservation  of  December  16,  1882; 

thence  south  along  said  west  boundary  to 
a  point  where  a  northeasterly  extension  of 
the  Buck  Pasture  Fence  would  intersect  said 
boundary: 

thence  southwesterly  to  Windmill  num- 
bered A-149; 

thence  westerly  along  the  section  line  on 
the  south  boundary  of  section  6,  township 
29  north,  range  12  east,  and  continuing  along 
the  section  lines  on  the  south  boundary  of 
sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  township  29  north, 
range  11  east,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  here- 
inafter called  the  •'Secretary",  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  allot  in  severalty  to  Individual 
Palute  Indians,  not  now  members  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Tribe,  who  are  located  within 
the  area  described  in  the  said  Act  of  June 
14,  1934,  and  who  were  located  within  said 
area  or  are  direct  descendants  of  Palute 
Indians  who  were  located  within  said  area 
on  the  date  of  said  Act,  land  in  quantities  as 
specified  in  the  Act  of  February  8,  1887  (24 
Stat.  388).  as  amended,  and  patents  shall  be 
Issued  to  them  for  such  lands  in  the  manner 
and  with  the  restrictions  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 331.  348.  and  349  of  title  25,  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  7.  Hereafter  the  United  States  shall 
hold  in  trust  exclusively  for  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Tribe  and  as  a  part  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  the  l.=inds  described  in  the  said 
Act  of  June  14.  1934.  except  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  sections  2  and  5  hereof  and  the 
lands  in  the  exclusive  Hopi  Indian  Reserva- 
tion commonly  known  as  Land  Managemetit 
District  6.  and  further  excepting  those  lands 
allotted  pursuant  to  section  6  hereof. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  remove  all  Navajo  Indians  and 
their  personal  property,  including  livestock, 
from  the  lands  described  in  sections  2  and  5 
of  this  .Act.  Such  removal  shall  take  place 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  with  approximately 
10  per  centum  of  the  Navajo  occup.mts  to 
be  removed  each  year.  No  movement  of 
Navajo  Indians  onto  any  of  the  lands  de- 
scribed in  section  2  and  5  of  this  Act  or  Land 
Management  District  6  shall  be  lawful  unless 
advance  written  approval  of  the  Hopi  Tribe 
Is  obtained.  No  Navajo  Indian  shall  hereafter 
be  allowed  to  increase  the  number  of  live- 
stock he  grazes  on  the  areas  described  in 
sections  2  and  5  of  this  Act,  nor  shall  he 
retain  ai\y  grazing  rights  subsequent  to  his 
removal  therefrom. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  remove  all  Hopi  Indians  and  their 


personal  property.  Including  livestock,  from 
the  lands  described  In  sections  3  and  7  of  this 
Act.  Such  removal  shall  take  place  ever  a 
period  of  two  years  with  approximately  50 
per  centum  of  the  Hopi  occupants  to  be  re- 
moved each  year.  No  movement  of  Hopi  In- 
dians onto  any  of  the  lands  described  in  sec- 
tions 3  and  7  of  this  Act  shall  be  lawful  un- 
less advance  written  approval  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  is  obtained.  No  Hopi  Indian  shall  here- 
after be  allowed  to  increase  the  number  of 
livestock  he  grazes  on  the  areas  described  In 
sections  3  and  7  of  this  Act.  nor  shall  he 
retain  any  grazing  rights  subsequent  to  his 
removal  therefrom. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Navajo  Indians  moved  pur- 
suant to  section  8  of  this  Act  shall  be  given 
priority  for  assignment  of  lands  included 
within  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project. 
The  Secretary  In  cooperation  with  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council  shall  determine  the  size  of 
parcels  within  the  project  to  be  assigned  to 
such  Indians  as  necessary  to  provide  them 
with  an  economic  base. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1962  (76  Stat. 
90) .  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  25, 
1970  (80  Stat.  867).  the  Navajo  Tribe  shall 
not  be  required  to  pay  the  United  States  for 
any  federally  owned  lands  Included  within 
the  Navajo  indiaa^^rrigation  project  which 
are  assigned  to  IndiaiTS  moved  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  value  of  lands  acquired  by  the 
Navajo  Tribe  In  fee  and  Included  in  the 
project  as  provided  In  section  3ib)  of  said 
1962  Act  which  are  assigned  to  Indians  moved 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  credited  against 
any  sums  the  Navajo  Tribe  owes  or  may  in 
the  future  owe  to  the  United  States  under 
section  3  of  said  1962  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to 
declare  that  any  federally  owned  lands  with- 
in the  areas  descritjed  in  section  3(a)  of 
said  1962  Act,  as  amended,  not  susceptible 
to  irrigation  and  not  needed  for  project 
works  or  canals  are  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  Navajo  Tribe 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
acquire  by  purchase,  exchange,  or  condemna- 
tion, any  non-Government  lands  withm  said 
areas  which  are  not  susceptible  to  irriga- 
tion and  which  are  not  needed  for  project 
works  or  canals.  After  acquisition,  said  lands 
shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States 
for  the  Navajo  Tribe. 

(fl  The  lands  transferred  to  or  acquired 
for  the  Navajo  Tribe  pursuant  to  (d)  and 
(e»  shall  be  available  for  assignment  to 
Navajo  Indians  moved  pursuant  to  section 
8  of  this  Act  who  do  not  desire  to  locate  en 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  lands  or 
who  cannot  be  accommodated  on  such  lands. 

Sec.  11.  Hopi  Indians  moved  pursuant  to 
section  9  of  this  Act  shall  be  given  priority 
to  assignments  of  land  wlthi:i  the  areas 
vocaied  by  Navajo  Indians.  The  Secretary  in 
cooperation  with  the  Hopi  Tribe  Covuicil  shall 
determine  the  size  of  parcels  necessary  to 
provide  resettled  Hopi  Indians  with  an  eco- 
nomic base. 

S'iC.  12.  lai  All  Hopi  and  Navajo  Indians 
niJveU  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  th:s 
Act  -hall  be  considjred  "displaced  persons." 
witliin  the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion .\ssiitance  ard  Real  Property  .\co'.iis:- 
tion  Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat  1894 1.  Fit 
the  purpose  ox  determining  payments  due 
under  that  .\ct.  such  Indians  shall  be  deemed 
to  own  the  land  on  which  their  habitation  :s 
located. 

(b)  The  United  States  shall  purchase  frt'in 
each  such  Indian  any  habitation  and  other 
improvements  owned  by  him  on  the  area  from 
which  he  is  being  moved.  The  purchase  price 
shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such  Im- 
provements. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  at>ove  payments,  the 
Secretar>-  shall  pay  to  each  Indian  family 
moved  pursuant  to  this  Act  the  sum  of  1.3,000 
for  indeterminable  e.xpenses  and  personal 
hardship. 
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Sec.  13.  The  Navajo  Tribe  shall  pay  to  the 
Hopl  Tribe  the  fair  rental  value  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  for  all  Navajo  Indian  use 
of  the  lands  described  In  sections  2  and  5 
of  this  Act  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  14.  The  Hop!  Tribe  shall  pay  to  the 
Navajo  Tribe  the  fair  rental  value  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  for  all  Hopi  Indian 
use  of  the  lands  described  in  sections  3  and 
7  of  this  Act  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  15.  The  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Hopl 
Tribe  may  each  commence  or  defend  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Arizona  an  action  or  actions  against  each 
other  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  For  an  accounting  of  all  sums  col- 
lected by  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  since  Sep- 
tember 28.  1962.  as  trader  license  fees  or 
conunlssions.  lease  rentals  or  proceeds  or 
other  similar  charges  for  the  doing  of  busi- 
ness or  the  use  of  lands  within  the  Executive 
Order  Reservation  of  December  16,  1882.  The 
Hopl  Indian  Tribe  shall  be  entitled  to  Judg- 
ment for  one  half  of  all  sums  so  collected, 
together  with  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum. 

(b)  For  the  determination  and  recovery 
of  the  fair  value  of  the  grazing  and  agricul- 
tural use  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  Its  Indi- 
vidual members  since  the  28th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1962.  of  the  undivided  one-half  Inter- 
est of  the  Hopl  Tribe  In  the  Executive  Order 
Reservation  of  December  16.  1882.  outside  of 
Land  Management  District  6.  together  with 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  an- 
num. 

(c)  For  the  adjudication  of  any  claims 
that  either  the  Hopl  or  Navajo  Tribe  may 
have  against  the  other  for  damages  to  the 
lands  to  which  title  was  quieted  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Arizona  in  said  tribes,  share  and  share 
alike,  subject  to  the  trust  title  of  the  United 
States,  without  interest.  The  claims  shall  be 
limited  to  occurrences  since  the  establish- 
ment of  grazing  districts  on  said  lands  In 
the  year  1936.  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  June  18. 1934  (48  Stat.  984). 

Neither  laches  nor  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions shall  constitute  a  defense  to  any  ac- 
tion authorized  by  this  Act  for  existing 
claims  If  commenced  within  two  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  16.  The  Navajo  or  the  Hopl  Tribe 
may  Institute  such  further  original,  ancil- 
lary, or  supplementary  actions  against  the 
other  tribe  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
to  Insvire  the  quiet  and  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  the  reservation  lands  of  said  Hopl  and 
Navajo  Indians  by  said  tribes  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  to  fully  accomplish  all 
objects  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  ac- 
tions may  be  commenced  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Arizona  by  either  of  said  tribes  against  the 
other. 

Sec.  17.  The  United  States  shall  not  be  an 
indispensable  party  to  any  action  or  actions 
commenced  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Any  Judg- 
ment or  Judgments  by  the  court  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  a  claim  or  claims  against  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  18.  All  applicable  provisional  and 
final  remedies  and  special  proceedings  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure and  all  other  remedies  and  proces.sea 
available  for  the  enforcement  and  collection 
of  Judgments  In  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  may  be  used  in  the  enforce- 
ment and  collection  of  Judgments  obtained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
Ij-ed  and  directed  to  accomplish  the  follow- 
ings: 

I  a)  Survey  and  monument  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Hopl  Reservation  as  defined  In 
b- ctions  2  and  5  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  20.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
p.fjproprlated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  cut  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  ASPINALL  'during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

committee  amendments 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  inas- 
much as  the  committee  amendments  are 
all  interwoven  and  inter-related  and 
have  to  do  with  clerical  errors  and  the 
description  of  lands  and  since  these  mat- 
ters were  discussed  during  general  de- 
bate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  3,  line  7, 
strike  out  "northwest"  and  Insert  "north". 

Page  3,  line  13,  strike  out  "',4"  and  insert 
"4'4". 

Piige  5,  strike  all  of  lines  3  through  25  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

thence  south  27  degrees  30  minutes  east, 
4.9  miles  to  the  top  of  the  rim  at  temporary 
BM  at  6133  on  USGS  map  White  Cave  Springs 
2SW: 

thence  due  east  4.7  miles  to  the  north 
boundary  of  the  Black  Mesa  Slurry  Pipeline 
right-of-way; 

thence  northeastly  26,900  feet  following 
the  north  boundary  of  pipeline  right-of- 
way; 

thence  north  54  degrees  30  minutes  east 
18.000  feet  to  the  Junction  of  two  major 
drainages  from  the  north; 

thence  north  82  degrees  east  4.700  feet  to  a 
pickup  road,  passing  through  temporary  sur- 
vey station  6167  T; 

thence  northeasterly  15,600  feet  following 
said  road  to  a  point  where  road  bears 
abruptly  southeast; 

thence  northeasterly  21,700  feet  following 
the  divide  east  of  Black  Mesa  Wash  to  a 
point  on  a  road  1.300  feet  southwest  of  sta- 
tion VCAB  1-75; 

thence  southeasterly  following  the  divide 
through  station  7037  T,  6895  T,  and  6804  T 
to  station  6047  A; 

thence  easterly  following  the  divide  and 
southerly  through  station  4-236  A  to  the 
Second    Mesa — Kayenta    road    right-of-way; 

thence  southerly  21  miles,  following  the 
east. 

Page  6.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out  "con- 
taining nine  hundred  and  four  thousanfl 
two  hundred  and  slxty-flve  acres,"  and  in- 
sert "the  surface  Interests  added  to  the  Hopl 
Reservation  containing  nine  hundred  and 
five  thousand  one  hundred  acres,". 

Page  6.  line  21,  strike  out  "section  2"  and 
insert  "sections  2  and  21". 

Page  6,  lines  24  and  25.  strike  out  "nine 
hundred  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen  acres,"  and  insert  "nine  hundred 
sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
acres.". 

Page  7.  strike  out  all  of  line  5  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof:  "All  such  coal,  oil,  gas  and 
all  other  minerals  within  or  underlying  said 
land  shall  be". 

Page  7,  line  7.  strike  out  "such". 

Page  7,  line  8,  strike  out  "or". 

Page  7,  line  18  through  Page  9,  line  13, 
strike  out  the  present  text  and  Insert: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  west  boundary 
of  Executive  Order  Reservation  of  1882  where 
said  boundary  Is  Intersected  by  R/W  o<  UJ3. 
Route  164; 


thence  south  southwest  along  the  center 
line  of  said  Route  164,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 8  miles  to  a  point  where  said 
centerline  intersects  the  township  line  be- 
tween Townships  32  and  33N,  R  12E; 

thence  west,  a  distance  of  approximately 
9  miles,  to  the  N  corner  of  section  4, 
township  32N,  R.  HE; 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  approximately 
4'4  miles,  following  the  centerllnes  of  sec- 
tions 4,  9,  16,  21  and  28  to  a  point  where 
said  centerllnes  intersect  the  R/W  of  U5. 
Route  164; 

thence  southwesterly,  following  the  center- 
line  of  U.S.  Route  164,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 11  miles,  to  a  point  where  said 
centerline  intersects  the  R/W  of  U.S.  Route 
89; 

thence  southerly,  following  the  centerline 
of  U.S.  Route  89,  a  distance  of  approximately 
11  miles,  to  the  south  boundary  of  section 
2,  township  29N,  R.  9E   (unsurveyed) ; 

thence  east  following  the  south  boundaries 
of  sections  2,  and  1,  township  29N,  R.  9E, 
sections  6,  5,  4,  etc.,  township  29N,  R.  lOE, 
and  continuing  along  the  same  bearing  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  section  12,  township^ 
29N,  R.  HE  (unsurveyed);  \ 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  1  mile  to  the   \ 
southwest   corner   of   section    12,   township      '^ 
29N,  R.   HE   (unsurveyed); 

thence  east,  a  distance  of  1  mile  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  section  18,  township  29N, 
R.  12E  (unsurveyed) ; 

thence  south,  a  distance  of  1  mile,  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  section  18,  township 
29N,  R.   12E    (unsurveyed); 

thence  east,  a  distance  of  approximately 
9  miles,  following  the  section  lines,  unsur- 
veyed, on  the  north  boundaries  of  sections 
18,  17,  16,  etc.  In  township  29N,  R.  12E  and 
continuing  to  a  point  where  said  section  lines 
intersect  the  west  boundary  <rf  Executive 
Order  Reservation  of  1882; 

thence  due  north,  along  the  west  bound- 
ary of  the  Executive  Order  Reservation  of 
1882,  a  distance  of  approximately  27 '/4  miles 
to  the  point  of  beginning;  containing  208,600 
acres,  more  or  less. 

Page  9,  lines  24  and  25,  after  "sections" 
strike  ou  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "1,  5  and  6  of  that 
Act,  as  amended." 

Page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  "ten"  and  In- 
sert "five"  and  strike  out  "10"  and  insert 
"20". 

Page  10,  lines  14  through  17,  strike  out  "No 
movement  of  Navajo  Indians  onto  any  of 
the  lands  described  in  sections  2  and  5  of 
this  Act  or  Land  Management  District  6  shall 
be  lawful"  and  Insert  "No  further  settlement 
of  Navajo  Indians  on  the  lands  described  in 
sections  2  and  5  of  this  Act  or  Land  Manage- 
ment District  6,  shall  be  permitted". 

Page  11,  lines  2,  3,  and  4,  strike  out  "No 
movement  of  Hopi  Indians  onto  any  of  the 
lands  described  in  sections  3  and  7  of  this 
Act  shall  be  lawful"  and  Insert  "No  further 
settlement  of  Hopl  Indians  on  the  lands 
described  in  sections  3  and  7  of  this  Act  shall 
be  permitted". 

Page  11,  line  10  through  page  12,  line  20, 
strike  out  all  of  section  10  and  renumber 
the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Page  13,  lines  3  through  18,  strike  out  all 
of  section  12  and  insert  a  new  section  11  as 
follows: 

Sec.  11.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  remain  available  until  expended 
the  sum  of  $16,000,000,  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  expend  as  follows: 

(a)  If  a  majority  of  the  Navajo  heads  of 
household  being  moved  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
who  vote  in  a  referendum  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vote  to  use  a  part 
of  the  money  appropriated  to  acquire  land 
upon  which  all  of  the  Navajo  families  being 
moved  may  be  relocated  If  they  so  desire,  the 
Secretary  shall  use  for  that  purpose  as  much 
of  the  money  as  may  be  nece.ssary.  Title  to 
the  land  acquired  shall  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  In  trtist  for  the  Navajo  Tribe. 
The  remainder  of  the  money   appropriated 
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shall  be  \ised,  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary: 

(1)  to  pay  actual  reasonable  moving  ex- 
penses of  both  Navajo  and  Hopl  families  who 
are  being  moved,  and 

(2)  to  pay  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
Improvements  left  on  the  land  from  which  a 
family  Is  moved,  and 

(3)  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  comparable  re- 
placement dwelling  for  each  displaced  fam- 
ily, reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  payment 
under  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  If  the  funds  appropriated  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  pay  all  of  the  costs  and  expenses 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  they  shall  be 
apportioned  on  an  equitable  basis  pursuant 
to  regulations  of  the  Secretary.  Appropriated 
funds  In  excess  of  the  amount  needed  for 
such  ptuposes  shall  be  returned  to  the  gen- 
eral ftind  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  In  the 
referendum  provided  for  In  subsection  (a) 
do  not  favor  the  acquisition  of  Navajo  tribal 
land  for  the  relocation  of  all  Navajo  families 
being  moved,  the  entire  amount  appropri- 
ated may  be  used  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  subsections  (a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3). 

(d)  No  payment  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
one  household  under  subsections  (a)  (1) ,  (2) , 
and  (3)  shall  exceed  $15,000. 

(e)  Improvements  left  on  the  land  from 
which  a  famUy  Is  moved  may  be  sold  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  tribe 
that  ovsms  the  land  on  which  the  improve- 
ments are  located,  or  to  any  member  there- 
of, at  not  less  than  their  fair  market  value. 

Page  14,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  af- 
fect the  title,  possession,  and  enjoyment  of 
the  lands  heretofor  allotted  to  Individual 
Hopl  and  Navajo  Indians  for  which  patents 
have  been  Issued.  Hopl  Indians  living  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  shall  be  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  Navajo 
Indians  living  on  the  Hopi  Reservation  shall 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hopl 
Indian  Tribe. 

Page  14,  after  line  2  and  following  the  new 
section  14,  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
his  authorized  representatives  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  immediately  com- 
mence reduction  of  all  the  livestock  now  be- 
ing grazed  upon  the  lands  within  the  Joint- 
use-area  of  the  1882  Executive  Order  Reser- 
vation and  complete  such  reductions  to  carry- 
ing capacity  of  said  lands,  as  determined  by 
the  tisual  range  capacity  standards  employed 
under  title  25,  Section  151.6  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regvilatlons,  within  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Page  14,  strike  all  of  lines  3  through  8 
and  Insert  the  following,  renimibering  the 
succeeding  sections  accordingly: 

Sec.  16.  The  Hopl  Tribe  may  commence 
an  action  or  actions  against  the  Navajo  Tribe 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Arizona  for  an  accounting  of  all 
sums  collected  by  the  Navajo  Tribe  since 
September  17.  1957,  as  trader. 

Page  14,  Strike  all  of  line  15  through  page 
15,  line  9. 

Page  15,  line  18,  strike  out  "other."  and 
insert 

other,  acting  through  the  Chairman  of  the 
respective  tribal  councils,  for  and  on  behalf 
of  said  tribes,  including  all  villages,  clans, 
and  Individual  members  thereof. 

Page  16,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "ac- 
complish the  following:  (a)  Survey"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof:  "Survey". 

Page  16,  strike  out  lines  9  and  10. 

Page  16,  after  line  10,  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

Sec.  21.  The  members  of  the  Hopl  Tribe 
shall  have  perpetual  use  of  Cliff  Spring  as 
shown  on  USOS  7Va  minute  Quad  named 
Toh  Ne  Zhonnie  Spring,  Arizona,  Navajo 
County  dated  1968;  and  located  1,250  feet 
west  and  200  feet  south  of  the  Intersection  of 
36  degrees,  17  feet  and  30  Inches  north  lati- 


tude and  110  degrees,  9  feet  west  longitude,  as 
a  shrine  for  religious  ceremonial  purposes,  to- 
gether with  the  right  to  gather  branches  of 
flr  trees  growing  within  a  2  mile  radius  of  said 
spring  for  use  In  such  religious  ceremonies, 
and  the  further  right  of  Ingress,  egress  and 
regress  between  the  Hopl  Reservation  and 
said  spring.  The  Hopl  Tribe  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  fence  said  spring  upon  the  bovmdary 
line  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  36  degrees, 
17  feet,  30  Inches  north  latitude  line  500  feet 
west  of  Its  Intersection  with  110  degrees,  9 
feet  west  longitude  line,  the  point  of  begin- 
ning; 

thence,  north  46  degrees,  west  500  feet  to 
a  point  on  the  rim  top  at  elevation  6,900  feet; 

thence  southwesterly  .1,200  feet  (In  a 
straight  line)  following  the  6,900  feet  con- 
tour; 

thence  south  46  degrees  east  600  feet; 

thence  north  38  degrees  east,  1,300  feet  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  23.8  acres  more  or 
less.  Provided.  That  If  and  when  said  spring 
is  fenced  the  Hopl  Tribe  shall  pipe  the  water 
therefrom  to  the  edge  of  the  boundary  as 
hereinabove  described  for  the  use  of  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  The  natural  stand  of  flr 
trees  within  said  2-miles  radius  shall  be  con- 
served for  such  religious  purposes. 

Page  16,  line  12,  strike  out  "such  sums  as 
are  necessary"  and  Insert  "not  to  exceed 
$16,000,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
cl  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  11128).  to  authorize  the  partition 
of  the  surface  rights  in  the  joint  use 
area  of  the  1882  Executive  Order  Hopi 
Reservation  and  the  surface  and  sub- 
surface rights  in  the  1934  Navajo  Res- 
ervation between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Tribes,  to  provide  for  allotments  to  cer- 
tain Paiute  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pm-suant  to  House  Resolution  1054, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 

SELECTION  OF  ARCHITECTS  AND 
ENGINEERS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12807 >  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  in  order  to  estab- 


lish Federal  policy  concerning  the  selec- 
tion of  firms  and  individuals  to  perform 
architectural,  engineering,  and  related 
services  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  the  coMMrrrEE  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12807,  with  Mr. 
Steed  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
BUCHANAN)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  April  1967.  the 
Comptroller  General  submitted  an  audit 
report  to  the  Congress  that  was  duly  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Government  Activi- 
ties Subcommittee,  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  recommending  that  Congress 
clarify  Federal  procurement  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  selection  of  architects  and  en- 
gineers. The  Comptroller  General,  in  his 
report,  concluded  that  the  traditional 
method  of  AE  selection  that  had  been 
used  for  some  30  years  was  of  question- 
able legality,  but  that  he  would  not  im- 
pose his  ruling  on  the  departments  and 
agencies  imtil  Congress  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  the  law. 

The  subcommittee  made  an  extensive 
review  of  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port and  concluded  that  the  traditional 
system  of  AE  service  procurement  then 
in  use  in  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  by  practically  everyone  in  private 
business  and  industry,  constituted  the 
best  approach  for  Government  agencies 
to  take  in  acquiring  these  essential  serv- 
ices. 

Under  this  system,  AE  firms  are  ranked 
on  the  basis  of  their  qualifications  and 
experience  to  perform  a  particular  proj- 
ect, and  then  fee  negotiations  are  under- 
taken with  the  firm  considered  to  be  the 
most  qualified.  Based  upon  an  evalua- 
tion of  these  proposed  costs,  if  he  re- 
fuses to  agree  to  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price,  then  these  negotiations  are  can- 
celed, to  be  taken  up  with  the  next  most 
qualified  individual  or  firm. 

As  there  is  no  standard  of  perform- 
ance available  at  the  time  of  contract, 
this  unique  approach  must  be  used  to 
provide  the  Government  with  the  highest 
quality  plans  and  specifications.  If  rou- 
tine contract  negotiation  procedures 
were  used  and  the  amount  of  the  fee  to 
be  paid  the  AE  firm  discussed  incident  to 
the  determination  of  qualifications,  less 
responsible  firms  could  quote  a  lower  fee 
and  have  an  advantage  in  obtaining  the 
contract,  and  then  make  up  for  the  re- 
duction in  fee  by  delivering  lower  quality 
plans  and  specifications  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

More  than  5  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Comptroller  General  Initially  sub- 
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mitted  his  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
House  approved  comparable  legislation 
during  the  last  Congress,  which  unfor- 
tunately, was  not  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate before  adjournment.  We  must  clarify 
the  legality  of  these  procedures  without 
further  delay. 

If  at  some  future  time  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Fedeal  Procurement  Com- 
mission suggest  a  more  effective  procure- 
ment approach,  then  Congress  can  act 
affirmatively  on  such  recommendations. 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
j-ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  12807  which  regulates  the  proce- 
dure by  which  the  Federal  Government 
procures  architectural  and  engineering 
services. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  presented  in  detail 
the  background  factors  that  justify  and 
make  necessary  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  I  need  not  take  the  time  of 
this  body  to  elaborate  upon  this  to  any 
great  extent.  Allow  me  to  say,  however, 
that  we  are  here  today  to  preserve  the 
general  status  quo  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's procedures  in  procuring  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  services. 

In  1967,  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
cluded that  A.  b  E.  services  were  being 
procured  by  Federal  agencies  In  viola- 
tion of  the  competitive  negotiation  re- 
quirements of  Federal  procurement  law 
and  regulation  in  that  price  is  not  made 
a  foremost  consideration  at  the  time  ap- 
plicants' proposals  were  being  con- 
sidered. Instead,  agencies  at  the  Initial 
stage  review  primarily  the  qualifications 
of  the  applicants  and  their  general  de- 
sign concepts  In  keeping  with  the  type 
of  project  imder  consideration  and  man- 
ner of  services  required.  The  outer  limits 
of  project  costs  are  considered  at  this 
initial  stage,  as  are  the  general  design 
concepts,  but  the  intricate  specific  de- 
tails are  reserved  for  the  subsequent 
stage. 

By  adhering  to  the  above  procedures, 
Federal  agencies  maintain  a  flexibility 
in  the  procurement  of  A.  k  E.  services. 
Once  the  broad  nature  of  the  services 
required  are  made  public,  any  and  all 
firms  are  free  to  propose  performing  the 
work    In    as    Innovative,    original    and 
unique  a  manner  as  possible.  The  type 
of  services  required  and  the  outer  limits 
of  costs  place  parameters  on  that  which 
can  be  reasonably  proposed,  but  within 
these  rather  broad  boundaries,  the  in- 
centive Is  conferred  upon  all  qualified 
Anns — large  and  small— to  use  their  tal- 
ents and  imagination  to  come  forward 
with  the  most  rewarding  type  of  plans. 
Following  this  preliminary  stage,  the 
Federal  agency  selects  that  firm  which  it 
believes  most  qualified  to  perform  the 
ta.sk.  And  enters  into  specific  cost  nego- 
tiations. If  a  satisfactory  contract  can- 
not be  negotiated,  the  agency  will  com- 
mence negotiation  with  the  firm  It  con- 
siders next  most  qualified;   and  so  on 
until  a  satisfactory  contract  is  agreed  to. 
The  above  procedure,  as  I  Indicated 
above,  is  the  one  which  HJl.  12807  seeks 
to  keep  in  effect.  Although  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  interpreted  Federal  law  and 
regulations  as  disallowing  the  continua- 
tion of  the  above  type  procedure,  he  de- 


termined that  such  should  remain  in  ef- 
fect until  Congress  had  legislated  the 
type  of  procedure  It  thought  most  ef- 
ficient and  effective. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  the  House  passed 
a  bill  very  similar  to  the  one  before  you. 
The  closing  rush  of  business,  however, 
prevented  the  Senate  from  taking  action. 
We  are  here  again,  therefore,  to  act 
as  the  Comptroller  CJeneral  suggested. 

There  are  those,  including  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  the  Comp- 
troller General,  who  take  exception  to 
the  bill  before  us.  They  claim  that  the 
legislation  wUl  impede  adequate  price 
competition  in  the  procurement  of  A.  &  E. 
services;  and  also  that  it  will  set  a  bad 
precedent  as  far  as  the  procurement  of 
other  professional  services  are  concerned 
While  I  have  great  admiration  for  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  and  while  I  applaud 
their  sincerity  in  urging  economy  in  gov- 
ernment, I  do  not  believe  they  have  made 
their  case. 

The  procurement  of  professional  serv- 
ices Is  difficult  and  complicated.  There  is 
little  correlation  between  the  procure- 
ment of  such  services  and  the  purchase 
of  durable  Items  and  supplies.  The  heart 
of  the  former  is  the  xmique  capability  of 
the  mind — incapable  of  hard  and  fast 
measurement,  as  in  the  case  of  a  physical 
item.   When  one  seeks  to   acquire   the 
services  of  a  physician,  surgeon,  lawyer, 
or  architect  or  engineer,  one  is  looking 
for  competency  and  training,  and  also 
for  originality.  Innovation  and  inspira- 
tion. Directing  our  attention  to  A.  &  E. 
services,  the  choice  of  procurement  must 
not  lie  solely  on  the  basis  of  price  alone. 
Rather,  such  must  be  based  upon  that 
design  or  proposal  which  can  most  ca- 
pably and  efficiently  do  the  job  over  a 
period  of  time.  It  may  be  hackneyed, 
but  the  old  saw  about  being  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish  seems  highly  appro- 
priate in  this  case.  This  is  to  say,  if 
procurement  of  such  services  are  limited 
strictly  to  price  competition,  a  tolerable 
building    or    structure    might    be    con- 
structed but  it  could  well  prove  to  be  far 
less  durable  in  the  long  run  and  mainte- 
nance costs  might  be  doubly  large.  More- 
over, it  might  be  so  ugly  in  appearance 
that  its  shorter  lifespan  could  become  a 
joyful  relief. 

I  find  it  most  interesting  that  while 
those  who  oppose  H.R.  12807  do  so  pri- 
marily because  It  retains  flexibility  in 
price,  they  fall  to  cite,  to  my  knowledge, 
an  instance  where  existing  procurement 
procedures — those  we  are  here  seeking  to 
preserve — have  produced  an  Inferior  de- 
sign or  led  to  the  charging  of  an  exces- 
sive fee.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  con- 
siderable concern  that  too  great  an  ac- 
centuation on  price  will  ultimately  lead 
to  the  procurement  of  inferior  buildings 
and  structures. 


I  am  as  concerned  about  economy  and 
efficiency  in  Government  a.s  anyone.  If 
I  believed  that  enactment  of  this  bill 
would  produce  unacceptable  costs  or  lead 
to  imrea-sonable  profits,  I  could  not  sup- 
port it.  To  the  contrary,  however,  I  am 
convinced  that  retention  of  the  present 
time-tested  procedure  will  assure  the 
greatest  cost  efficiency,  taking  all  fac- 
tors Into  consideration. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  if  we 


required  cost  and  fees  to  be  considered  at 
the  earliest  stage  of  negotiations,  as  op- 
ponents of  this  bill  urge,  that  such  will 
become  the  primary  consideration  guid- 
ing the  procurement  of  A.  &  E.  services? 
This  can  only  lead  to  acceptance  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  the  lowest  cost  offer.  If 
they  did  otherwise,  \mder  such  circum- 
stances, the  lowest  bidders  would  un- 
doubtedly file  bid  protests,  Initiate  court 
actions,  and  demand  congressional  in- 
vestigations. In  no  time  at  all.  Federal 
agencies  would  be  cowed  Into  awarding 
contracts  for  services  to  the  lowest  priced 
bidders.  What  deterioration  In  design 
this  would  lead  to  can  only  be  imagined. 
The  comer-cutting  on  price,  the  stereo- 
typing of  designs,  the  overall  cheapening 
of  projects  can  be  the  only  outcome.  I  do 
not  consider  this  wise;  nor  do  I  con- 
sider it  good  government. 

It  needs  to  be  stressed  In  connection 
with  the  above,  that  I  can  only  foresee 
harm  to  the  cause  of  small  business  If 
H.R.  12807  Is  not  enacted.  Under  the 
procedures  to  be  codified  in  this  bill,  the 
procuring  agency  will  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  confer  awards  upon  small  busi- 
nesses who  demonstrate  originality  and 
innovation,  as  well  as  competency,  even 
if  their  cost  proposals  may  not  be  the 
lowest.  If,  however,  price  becomes  the 
major  criterion,  the  large  concerns  are 
going  to  be  able  to  absorb  costs  and  lower 
prices  to  drive  out  small  A.  &  E.  firms. 
Similarly,  the  advancing  of  cost  consider- 
ations to  an  earlier  stage — as  opponents 
of  the  bill  advocate — will  require  A.  &  E. 
firms  to  prepare  detailed  and  costly  de- 
signs, plans,  models,  drawings,  and  spec- 
ifications for  submission  with  bids  in- 
volving price.  The  great  expense  thus 
involved  when  measured  against  the 
prospects  of  receiving  an  award  will  gen- 
erally limit  competition  to  ttie  larger 
firms  which  can  afford  to  absorb  such 
costs. 

Finally,  to  those  Members  who  urge 
delay  in  enacting  this  legislation  imtil 
the  Procurement  Commission  has  acted, 
I  appreciate  their  reasoning  but  respect- 
fully believe  we  in  Congress  are  fully  ca- 
pable of  acting  on  this  matter  with  the 
record  before  us.  This  issue  has  been 
pending  for  sufficient  years  now  so  that 
our  action  here  can  be  taken  In  confi- 
dence without  fear  of  making  a  serious 
mistake.  If  anything  uncovered  by  the 
Procurement  Commission  should  make 
us  change  our  minds,  then  we  can  cor- 
rect that  In  a  future  Congress.  I  feel  I 
can  urge  action  now  with  such  assxirance 
because  I  am  only  requesting  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo  which  has 
served  us  well  to  date. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for 
H.R.  12807. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12807.  Being  the  author  of  H.R.  157.  a 
similar  bill,  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  this  measure. 

The  history  of  this  legislation  goes 
back  to  1967  when  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral cast  doubts  upon  the  legality  of  the 
traditional  method  of  competitive  ne- 
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goUatlons  for  architectural-engineering 
services  procurement.  The  Comptroller 
General  suggested  in  his  report  that  the 
amount  of  the  fee  to  be  charged  by  the 
architect  or  engineer  be  directly  consid- 
ered incident  to  the  evaluation  of  relative 
qualifications  and  experience  in  the  se- 
lection of  their  services.  It  was  the  con- 
cern of  the  Comptroller  General  that  the 
broadest  possible  competition  be  insured 
in  the  procurement  of  such  services.  I 
certainly  concur  in  his  concern  but  I  feel 
that  the  best  manner  to  insure  such  com.- 
petltion  Is  in  the  traditional  manner  as 
provided  for  by  this  legislation. 

Believing  that  the  traditional  approach 
that  has  operated  to  the  best  interest  of 
both  the  public  and  the  Government  for 
many  years,  I  introduced  legislation  in 
the  91st  Congress  that  would  have  put 
this  approach  in  statutory  form.  My  bill 
was  similar  to  H.R.  16443  which  was 
adopted  by  this  House  on  November  30. 
1970.  However,  this  legislation  was  not 
considered  by  the  Senate. 

Again  at  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, I  Introduced  this  legislation,  H.R. 
157.  This  bill  is  almost  identical  to  H.R. 
12807,  now  before  this  house. 

Under  the  traditional  approach  as  re- 
flected in  this  legislation,  members  of  this 
profession  compete  on  the  basis  of  their 
qualifications  and  experience.  Then  the 
firm  or  individual  deemed  to  be  the  most 
quaUfied  to  design  a  particular  project 
would  be  granted  a  contract  assuming 
that  after  thorough  negotiation  he  was 
willing  to  perform  the  work  at  a  fee  that 
is  considered  fair  and  reasonable  to  the 
government.  This  is  called  a  competitive 
negotiation  system.  Any  architectural  or 
engineering  firm  interested  in  perform- 
ing a  project  can  have  its  qualifications 
and  capability  to  design  a  project  first 
ranked.  Certainly,  there  are  many  firms 
that  might  be  able  to  do  a  particular 
project.  However,  there  are  numerous 
considerations  that  must  enter  Into  the 
decision  to  insure  quality,  and  which  sug- 
gest the  relative  capability  of  the  firms. 
Such  variations  as  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  government  work  might  enter 
into  this  determination. 

After  the  architectural-engineering 
firms  have  been  ranked  in  order  of  qual- 
ification, the  traditional  approach  of 
procurement,  as  reflected  In  this  legisla- 
tion, provides  for  fee  negotiation  with  the 
highest  ranking  firm.  If  after  the  nego- 
tiations, the  firm  fails  or  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  contract  at  the  price  the  gov- 
ernment considers  fair  and  reasonable, 
then  the  next  highest  ranking  firm  be- 
gins negotiation. 

As  you  can  see,  under  this  system,  the 
government  has  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  services  of  the  most  qualified 
architects  and  engineers  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  cost  determined  by  the  gov- 
ernment. This  system  protects  the  In- 
terests of  the  taxpayers.  An  architect  or 
engineer  must,  having  first  demonstrated 
his  qualifications  in  competition,  nego- 
tiate his  fee  and  demonstrate  that,  on 
the  basis  of  the  project.  It  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  If  a  firm's  position  is  found  to 
be  unreasonable,  then  negotiations  can 
terminate  and  begin  with  the  next  rank- 
ing firm.  This  In  no  way  destroys  or  lim- 
its competition  as  some  would  have  us 
believe. 
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On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  improves 
It.  This  system  adds  a  new  dimension  to 
competition,  that  of  quality  and  experi- 
ence. If  we  were  to  change  this  method 
to  allow  procurement  with  first  the 
amount  of  fee  the  factor  in  the  selection 
of  the  architect-engineer,  then  each 
architect-engineer  would  be  pressured 
to  lower  his  fee.  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  his  work.  While  many  quality  firms 
would  be  limited  in  their  competition 
because  of  the  fee,  many  firms  which  lack 
skill  and  experience  can  compensate  for 
their  deficiencies  In  the  competition  with 
lower  fee  quotations.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  there  are  numerous  firms  that 
could  quote  low  fees,  but  can  they  per- 
form quality  work?  Such  an  approach 
would  force  the  Federal  Government  to 
compromise  on  quality.  I  do  not  think 
that  such  would  be  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  American  people. 

Certainly,  the  taxpayer  and  this  Gov- 
ernment might  achieve  a  cheaper  proj- 
ect cost  from  an  architect-engineer 
Inltisdly.  but  it  would  run  the  risk  of 
lowering  quality  that  can  result  in  higher 
costs  in  the  long  run.  It  would  definite- 
ly be  difficult  to  justify  such  when  we  can 
easily  insure  against  its  occurrence.  I 
think  we  would  be  doing  a  much  greater 
service  if  we  can  insure  quality  for  our 
money  also. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  sponsored, 
and  which  Is  before  us  today,  helps  to  in- 
sure that  the  best  qualified  architec- 
tural-engineering firm  will  be  procured 
at  a  fair  and  reasonable  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  approach  has  met  with 
great  success  for  many  years  and  I  think 
it  Imperative  that  we  place  this  method 
In  statutory  form.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  quality  In  design 
that  a  change  in  procurement  procedure 
might  bring  about.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government,  and 
the  American  taxpayer,  that  this  legis- 
lation be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  H.R. 
12807. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 

HOLIFIELD). 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  HJl.  12807,  relative  to 
the  procurement  of  architect-engineer 
services  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
reasons  why  I  oppose  this  bill  are  set 
forth  in  my  dissenting  views  to  the  legis- 
lative report  See  House  Report  92-1188, 
page  26. 1  will  include  these  views  as  part 
of  my  remarks  Also,  I  will  include  a  let- 
ter from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  dated  July  25,  1972,  re- 
stating and  affirming  opposition  to  H.R. 
12807.  The  Etepartment  of  Justice  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
also  are  opposed  to  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  to  put  it  in 
the  bluntest  terms,  is  special-Interest 
legislation.  It  is  designed  for  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  certain  professional  groups. 
It  is  the  result  of  an  intense  lobbying 
effort.  According  to  an  accoimt  in  Busi- 
ness Week  of  June  10, 1972,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  assessed  its  24,000 
members  $10  a  head  for  a  special  fund  to 
launch  a  legislative  campaign.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  campaign  is  to  overcome  the 


effects  of  antitrust  actions  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  has  obtained 
consent  decrees  in  antlmonopoly  suits 
against  several  professional  societies 
which  bar  price  competition  in  their 
codes  of  ethics.  To  date,  consent  decrees 
apply  to  th"  American  Institute  of  Arclii- 
tects,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, and  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

H.R.  12807  is  a  bad  bill  for  many 
reasons: 

It  is  against  the  letter  of  the  procure- 
ment laws. 

It  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

It  sets  a  bad  precedent  for  other 
groups  to  seek  special  exemptions  from 
the  procurement  and  antitrust  laws. 

It  tries  to  preempt  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Government  procurement,  which  will  re- 
port on  this  and  other  subjects  later  in 
the  year. 

It  is  detrimental,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
opportunities  for  new  and  Innovative 
firms  to  get  Government  design  or  engi- 
neering contracts. 

It  Is  awkwardly  drawn  and  out  of  con- 
text with  other  legislation  relating  to 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  services  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  sum.  It  Is  bad  law  and  bad  policy. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  each  of  these 
points. 

The  bill  is  against  the  letter  of  the 
procurement  laws  because  these  laws  call 
for  competitive  negotiations.  The  Comp- 
troller points  out  that  architecteengi- 
neer  or  other  professional  services  are 
not  exempt  from  the  law.  Competition  in 
this  context  does  not  necessarily  mean 
price  competition.  It  can  mean  technical 
competition.  This  bill  Insulates  archi- 
tect-engineer services  from  meaningful 
competition. 

The  bill  Is  against  the  spirit  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  You  will  hear  it  said  by 
sponsors  of  the  bill  that  it  does  not  vio- 
late tlae  antitrust  laws.  Whether  it  does 
or  does  not,  certainly  the  bill  is  anticom- 
petitive in  its  thrust  and  direction.  Why 
else  would  tiie  Attorney  General  be  con- 
ducting lawsuits  and  obtaining  consent 
decrees? 

The  bill  is  bad  precedent.  Architect-en- 
gineer services  are  not  that  clearly  de- 
fined. They  merge  into  other  technical 
and  professional  services  procured  by  tlie 
Federal  Government.  Does  "architect' 
include  "landscape  architect"?  Does 
"engineer"  include  "sanitary  engi- 
neer"? Where  does  the  definition  end? 
And  if  one  group  is  exempt  from  compe- 
tition, why  not  another  group?  Soon  the 
procurement  laws  would  be  undermined. 
The  bill  tries  to  preempt  the  findings 
and  recOTiunendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement.  That 
Commission  is  a  creature  of  Congress.  It 
was  created  to  advise  the  Congress  on 
statutory  and  administrative  improve- 
ments in  the  procurement  area.  Its  re- 
port will  be  available  by  December  31  of 
this  year.  Why  the  rush  to  enactment? 
I  ask,  why  the  rush?  The  sponsors  of 
the  bill  say  all  it  wUl  do  is  put  into  law 
what  has  been  done  In  practice.  If  so, 
there  is  no  need  for  haste.  What  has 
been  done  for  30  years  can  continue  for 
a  few  more  months.  Why  not  wait  for 
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the  considered  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  an  expert  group? 

This  bill  is  detrimental  to  opportuni- 
ties for  new  business  and  small  business 
in  professional  areas.  A  special  survey 
by  the  Comptroller  General,  cited  and 
summarized  in  my  minority  views,  shows 
that  the  bulk  of  architect-engineer  con- 
tracts are  awarded  to  a  small  number 
of  large  firms.  Twenty  architect-engi- 
neer firms  receive  60  to  75  percent  of  the 
Government  business. 

This  bill  is  awkwardly  drawn  and  out 
of  context  with  the  procurement  laws. 
It  does  not  ^mend  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Act.  It  does  not  amend  the 
procurement  title  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Act.  It  creates  a  new  title  IX,  tacked 
on  to  the  Federal  Property  Act,  and  not 
only  raises  problems  of  interpretation 
but  literally  requires  the  agency  head  to 
negotiate  the  contracts.  My  dissenting 
views  discuss  the  legislative  complexities. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12807  is 
bad  law  and  bad  policy.  It  is  special-in- 
terest legislation.  It  is  anticompetitive.  It 
sets  bad  precedent.  It  distorts  the  pro- 
curement legislation.  And  worst  of  all. 
perhaps,  it  denies  the  flexibility  needed 
by  the  Government  procuring  agencies 
in  determining  what  will  best  serve  the 
Goverrunenfs  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  later  on,  when  the  com- 
mittee is  in  the  House,  I  will  ask  permis- 
sion to  insert  some  additional  material 
in  the  file,  including  the  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  under  date  of  July 
25.  so  that  it  may  be  cleared  for  the  other 
body. 

I  might  say  that  this  bill  or  a  bill  simi- 
lar to  this  passed  the  House  once  before 
and  it  never  was  passed  in  the  Senate. 
I  predict  the  same  thing  will  happen  to 
it  over  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  material  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

COMPTROLLEK   GENERAL  OP 

THE  United  States. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  25, 1972. 
Hon  Chet  HoLiriELD. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations.  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman;  In  response  to  your 
request,  we  are  furnishing  you  our  comments 
on  HJR.  12807,  92d  Congress,  as  reported  out 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  on  June  28,  1972.  (House  Report 
No.  92-1188). 

HJl.  12807  would  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  establish  Federal  policy  with  respect  to 
the  selection  of  firms  and  Individuals  to  per- 
form architectural,  engineering  and  related 
services  for  the  Federal  Government.  In  our 
letter  of  April  10.  1972.  printed  on  page  13  of 
the  House  report  we  recommended  that  H.R. 
12807.  as  Introduced,  not  be  favorably  con- 
sidered because  the  bill  would  establish  a 
method  of  procurement  for  architect-engi- 
neer services  which  would  not  allow  for  suf- 
ficient competition.  We  al.so  expressed  the 
view  that  action  on  the  bill  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement,  which  Is 
considering  the  procurement  of  professional 
services,  including  architect-engineer  serv- 
ices. 

We  have  carefully  reviewed  our  previous 
recommendation  in  light  of  H  R.  12807  a.s 
reported  by  the  Committee  and  we  find  no 
basis  for  changing  our  views. 

Section  902  in  part  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  secure 
architectural  and  engineering  services  on  the 


basis  of  demonstrated  competence  and  quali- 
fications for  the  type  of  professional  services 
required  and  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices. 
We,  of  course,  endorse  this  objective.  We  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  the  selection  pro- 
cedures provided  for  by  H.R.  12807  are  best 
for  achieving  this  goal.  As  I  stated  in  my 
testimony  on  H.R.  12807  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Activities  (printed  on 
pp  14-16  of  the  House  report)  the  concept  of 
competitive  negotiation  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  the  procurement  of  architect- 
engineer  services  without  adversely  affecting 
the  quality  of  the  services  to  be  provided. 
I  would  emphasize  that  it  has  been  applied 
to  the  procurement  of  other  professional 
services  such  as  management  counselling  and 
research  and  development  without  adverse 
effect. 

Let  me  stress  again  at  this  point  that 
competitive  negotiation  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  formalized  competitive  bid- 
ding procedures  which  generally  require 
award  to  the  responsible  bidder  submitting 
the  lowest  price  providing  the  bid  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  Government's  advertised  re- 
quirements. Competitive  negotiation  con- 
templates the  consideration  of  factors  In 
addition  to  price.  The  contracting  agency 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  award- 
ing a  contract  for  the  required  services  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  Government,  "price 
and  other  factors  considered."  Under  com- 
petitive negotiation  procedures,  a  considera- 
tion of  "other  factors"  pertinent  to  the 
procurement  may  well  require  the  contract- 
ing officer  to  select  one  offeror  over  another 
offeror  submitting  a  lower  price. 

By  committee  amendment,  section  902 
contains  a  further  policy  declaration  that 
the  "Federal  Government  •  •  •  publicly  an- 
nounce all  requirements  for  architectural 
and  engineering  services  *  *  *."  As  noted 
in  your  views  on  H.R.  12807  a  survey  made 
by  our  Office  showed  that  the  top  twenty 
architect-engineer  firms  selected  by  the  ma- 
jor Federal  procurement  agencies  during  fis- 
cal year  1971  received  the  bulk  of  awards 
in  terms  of  dollar  value.  Thus,  this  declara- 
tion is.  In  our  view,  a  helpful  step  In  in- 
creasing the  opportunity  for  architectural 
and  engineering  firms  to  participate  In  the 
Federal  Governments  procurement  of  serV-^^services  which  will  be  made  in  December  of 


evaluation  of  alternative  approaches  and  de- 
sign concepts  as  is  possible  without  requiring 
actual  design  work  to  be  performed  by  the 
firms  that  are  Interested  in  obtaining  the 
design  contract. 

"Unless  the  Government  were  willing  to 
pay  more  than  one  A  E  firm  for  their  services 
before  the  time  of  contract,  it  is  unrealistic 
to  expect  any  firm  to  design  the  structure 
that  is  subject  to  the  contract  without  some 
type  of  remuneration.  *   •   •." 

<  •  •  •  • 

"The  language,  of  course,  does  not  preclude 
the  submission  of  such  material  on  the  part 
of  any  firm.  However,  this  additional  work, 
unless  supported  by  clear  manifestations  of 
qualifications  and  excellence,  should  not  be 
given  undue  consideration  *   •   •." 

It  is  recognized  that  appropriate  agency 
implementation  would  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  section  903.  However,  the  Intent  of  sec- 
tion 903,  as  stated  in  the  Committee  report, 
militates  against  the  meanlngfulness  of  any 
discussions  of  design  concepts  both  as  to 
content  and  overall  impact  on  the  selection 
process.  Also,  total  project  costs  seems  to 
play  little  part  In  the  discussions  contem- 
plated by  section  903.  As  I  said  In  my  testi- 
mony, the  Government's  primary  interest  In 
this  area  should  be  with  the  total  cost  of 
construction,  whether  the  design  will  be  both 
functional  and  esthetic  and  whether  the  de- 
sign will  produce  the  lowest  life  cycle  costs 
of  the  facility.  Section  903  does  not  afford 
the  agency  head  the  latitude  to  explore  thor- 
oughly the  factors  necessary  to  a  decision  of 
which  design  approach  offers  the  lowest 
total-life  cycle  cost  for  the  proposed  facility. 
The  cost  of  architect-engineer  services 
(which  admittedly  account  for  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  construction  costs) 
should  not  be  controlling.  The  design  and 
life  cycle  costs  are  the  pertinent  factors  that 
must  be  assessed  If  an  intelligent  Judgment 
Is  to  be  made.  The  architect-engineer  pro- 
posed fees  should  become  decisive  only  when 
two  or  more  firms  making  proposals  are  found 
to  be  equal  In  all  other  areas. 

Finally,  we  renew  our  recommendation 
that  legislative  action  be  postponed  pending 
the  Commission  on  Government  Procurement 
report  on  the  procurement  of  professional 


Ices. 

Section  903  sets  forth  a  mandatory  pro- 
cedure to  be  employed  in  the  selection  of 
contractors  to  perform  architect-engineer 
services.  As  the  first  step  in  the  selection 
procedure,  the  agency  head  would  Invite 
architect-engineer  firms  to  submit  state- 
ments of  qualifications  and  performance 
data  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
solicitation.  Issuance  of  a  solicitation  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  comport  witn  the 
policy  declaration  of  section  902  requiring 
notice  of  the  Government's  requirements. 
In  addition  to  the  responses  to  the  solicita- 
tion, the  agency  would  also  review  and  eva- 
luate the  annual  qualification  and  perform- 
ance data  filed  by  architect-engineer  firms. 
Section  903.  as  amended,  would  then  require 
the  agency  head  to  "conduct  discussions  with 
no  less  than  three  firms  regarding  antic- 
ipated concepts  and  the  relative  utility  of 
alternative  methods  of  approach  for  furnish- 
ing the  required."  This  requirement  takes 
the  place  of  the  proviso  to  section  904(a) 
of  the  original  bill  which  is  eliminated.  The 
proviso  would  have  afforded  the  agency  head 
an  option  to  "request  alternative  methods 
of  approach  to  the  solution  of  problem  and 
concepts  of  the  scope  of  services  required." 

That  discxjssions  before  selection  are  man- 
datory la  an  improvement  in  H.R.  12807. 
However,  from  the  standpoint  of  fostering 
competition  it  seems  to  us  that  the  real 
question  is  the  scope  and  content  of  the 
required  discu-isions.  With  respect  to  the 
effect  of  the  discussion  requirement,  the 
Report   (at  p.  8i    states: 

•This  new  language  as.sures  as  exteiLsive  an 


this  year.  Passage  of  H.R.  12807  at  this  time 
would  deny  to  the  Congress  the  benefits  of 
the  Commission's  report.  During  my  testi- 
mony on  HJl.  12807,  I  referred  to  the  need 
to  assess  the  antl-competltlve  nature  of  the 
architect-engineer  selection  procedures  re- 
quired by  the  bill.  Since  that  time  consent 
decrees  eliminating  the  anti-competltlve 
provisions  of  the  codes  of  ethics  of  various 
professional  societies  have  been  approved  by 
the  courts.  In  view  of  these  current  develop- 
ments, we  think  that  It  Is  even  more  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  the  views  of  the 
Commission  before  acting.  The  question  is 
not  whether  H.R.  12807  violates  the  anti- 
trust concept;  rather,  it  is  whether  the 
Government  as  a  major  user  of  professional 
services  should  sanction  in  legislation  a  non- 
competitive philosophy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United 

States. 

Dissenting  Views  of  Hon.  Chet  Holifield 
I  am  oppo.sed  to  H.R.  12807  as  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
This  is.  in  a  sense,  special-interest  legis- 
lation. It  would  freeze  into  law  certain 
procurement  practices  with  regard  to  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services.  The  Comp- 
troller General  has  criticized  the.se  practices 
as  not  conforming  to  the  basic  procurement 
laws  and  as  depriving  the  Government  of  the 
benefits  of  competition  in  this  procurement 
area. 
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The  Issue,  at  bottom,  arises  from  a  statu- 
tory requirement  for  competitive  negotiations 
when  procurement  by  formal  advertising  is 
not  feasible.  This  requirement  is  carried  In 
the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act.^  There 
is  no  comparable  provision  In  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act, 
but  the  General  Services  Administration  has 
entered  the  substance  of  the  requirement  in 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations.^ 

Although  the  Armed  Services  Procxirement 
Act  does  not  exempt  architect-engineer  serv- 
ices from  the  requirement  for  competitive 
negotiations,  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  generally  treat  them  In  a  manner 
different  from  other  negotiated  procure- 
ments. It  Is  customary  to  negotiate  with  a 
single  firm  selected  as  the  most  qualified  on 
the  basis  of  Information  on  file  or  otherwise 
obtainable.  In  the  event  the  negotiation  Is 
not  successful  because  of  disagreement  about 
the  fee,  the  next  firm  In  order  of  qualification 
is  chosen  for  negotiation. 

The  Comptroller  General,  after  making  a 
study  of  this  procurement  area  pursuant  to 
a  directive  from  the  Congress,'  decided  that 
the  prevailing  procurement  practice  did  not 
accord  with  the  statutory  requirement  for 
competitive  negotiation.  Recognizing,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  a  controversial  area  lack- 
ing a  clear  statement  of  congressional  Intent, 
he  signified  willingness  to  defer  action  to  ef- 
fect compliance  with  the  law  pending  con- 
gressional clarification  of  the  subject.* 

Professional  organizations  of  architects  and 
engineers  have  lobbied  strenuously  for  this 
bill  to  prevent  possible  action  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  which  would  Introduce  com- 
petitive negotiations  for  the  procurement  of 
their  services  by  the  Government.*  FYom  their 
viewpoint,  exempting  legislation  takes  on 
added  urgency  and  Importance  because  a 
number  of  them  have  been  the  subject  of 
suit  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  viola- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  violation 
stems  from  agreements  In  professional  codes 
of  ethics  not  to  engage  In  price  competition 
for  services  sought  by  clients.  Consent  de- 
crees have  been  obtained  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  three  Instances  to  date,  result- 
ing In  the  elimination  of  the  price  ban  from 
codes  to  ethics.  The  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, and  the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  have  signed  consent 
decrees. 

H.R.  12807  does  not,  by  Itself,  exempt 
architects  and  engineers  from  the  antitrust 


MO  U.S.C.  2304(g). 

•41  CFR  1-1.301-1,  1-3. 101(c),  1-3.805-1 
(a).  The  prefatory  statement  In  section 
1-3.805-1  contemplates  that  the  procedures, 
as  outlined,  may  not  be  applicable  in  some 
cases.  Architect-engineer  and  other  "special 
services"  are  mentioned  by  way  of  Illustra- 
tion. There  is  no  mandatory  exemption  for 
such  services,  unlike  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
12807. 

•House  Report  No.  80-1748,  July  20,  1966, 
p.  10.  The  study  was  initiated  after  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  get  a  waiver  of 
statutory  fee  limitations  in  the  procurement 
of  architect  engineer  services.  The  fee  Issue 
is  not  treated  to  H.R.  12807. 

*  Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  "Government- 
wide  Review  of  the  Administration  and  Cer- 
tain Statutory  and  Regulatory  Requirements 
Belatlng  to  Architect-Engineer  Fees"  (B- 
152306) ,  AprU  1967,  p.  33. 

6  According  to  an  account  In  Business 
Week,  June  10.  1972,  p.  20,  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  assessed  each  of  Its  24.- 
000  members  $10  for  a  special  fund  to  start 
a  legislative  campaign  at  the  Federal  and 
State  levels  to  prohibit  competitive  bidding 
for  architectural  servlcee. 


laws,  which  apply  to  private  as  well  as  public 
business.  What  this  bill  does  is  constrain  the 
Government  from  engaging  In  competitive 
negotiations  for  the  procurement  of  their 
services,  and  it  relieves  architects  and  engi- 
neers from  the  obligation  to  compete  on  a 
price  basis  In  dealing  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
errmient.  In  this  sense,  the  bUl  Is  antl-com- 
petltlve and  against  the  spirit  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  Issue  of  price  competition  in  this  con- 
text has  to  be  examined  more  closely.  The 
statutory  requirement  for  competitive  ne- 
gotiations is  not  limited  to  price.  It  includes 
competition  on  a  technical  basis.  These  fac- 
tors of  price  and  technique  are  closely  inter- 
woven. Thus,  If  architectural  or  engineering 
designs  submitted  by  several  competing  of- 
ferors were  Judged  equally  satisfactory.  It 
would  be  proper  to  make  an  award  decision 
on  the  basis  of  the  price  (fee)  most  favorable 
to  the  Government.  In  another  and  more  Im- 
portant sense,  technical  competition  can 
yield  a  design  which,  even  at  a  higher  fee, 
could  result  In  lower  total  costs,  considering 
construction  or  maintenance  and  other  costs 
Incurred  over  the  life  of  a  project. 

H.R.  12807  would  prevent  the  Government 
from  requesting  competitive  proposals  for 
architect-engineer  services  In  the  search  for 
Innovative  techniques  and  money-saving 
solutions.  The  only  competition  permitted  by 
the  bill  Is  the  ranking  of  firms  for  one-at-a- 
tlme  negotiation,  not  the  ranking  of  pro- 
posals for  comparative  evaluation.  This 
means  that  the  blue  rlblx>n  professional 
firms,  those  that  are  larger  and  longer- 
established,  always  get  first  crack  at  the 
Government  business.  Although  some  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  contend  that  small  ar- 
chitectural and  engineering  firms  are  given 
ample  opportunity  to  obtain  contract  awards, 
the  fact  is  that  the  awards  are  highly  con- 
centrated and  the  small  firms  are  confined  to 
the  small  Jobs. 

A  special  survey,  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  at  the  request  of  a  Member  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  the  bill,  shows  that 
the  top  20  architect-engineer  firms  selected 
by  each  of  three  Government  procuring 
agencies,  during  fiscal  year  1971,  received  the 
bulk  of  the  awards  in  dollar  terms.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion awarded  77  percent  of  Its  architect- 
engineer  business  to  the  20  top  firms,  the 
General  Services  Administration  awarded 
71.6  percent,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
awarded  61  percent.  Only  In  the  case  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  (civil  functions)  did  the 
percentage  drop  to  40.5  percent,  probably 
reflecting  the  wider  geographical  and  func- 
tional dispersion  of  the  Corps'  activities. 

Great  fears  have  been  expressed  by  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  and  if  competitive  proposals 
are  required  for  each  project,  then  the  com- 
petition Inevitably  will  become  one  of  price 
bidding:  and  that  the  Government,  in  con- 
sequence, will  be  driven  to  select  the  inferior 
firm  with  the  lowest  offer  at  great  risk  to 
the  quality  of  performance.  The  argument 
frequently  Is  cast  In  terms  of  advertising  for 
sealed  bids.  In  my  opinion  this  Is  a  complete 
bugaboo.  No  one  Is  suggesting  that  profes- 
sional services  of  this  kind  be  purchased 
through  advertising  and  sealed  bids.  Archi- 
tect-engineer services  are  negotiated.  The 
Comptroller  General  does  not  contend,  anU 
neither  do  I,  that  architect-engineer  firms 
should  be  selected  simply  on  the  basis  of 
the  lowest  fees  offered.  The  real  point  is  that 
unless  the  Government  has  an  opportunity 
to  receive  and  evaluate  competing  proposals 
for  the  best  way  to  get  a  Job  done.  It  will 
not  be  able  to  assure  Itself  that  the  public 
Interest  is  fully  served.  There  U  a  iMoper 
place  for  competition  in  the  procurement  of 
architect-engineer  as  weU  as  oth«  kinds  of 
services. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  If  we  Intend  to  effect 
improvemenU  to  the  procurement  rules  cur- 


rently In  effect,  we  should  strive  to  encour- 
age the  kind  of  competition  which  will  pro- 
duce better  ideas,  which  at  the  same  time 
are  likely  to  be  more  economical  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  good  technical  proposal.  WTltten 
m  terms  of  a  specific  project,  and  spurred 
by  competition,  may  well  produce  a  new  and 
worthwhile  concept  that  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  construction  or  maintenance.  To  me,  there 
Is  no  assurance  simply  In  the  reputation  or 
past  performance  of  Individual  firms  that  the 
Government  will  obUin  the  moet  advanta- 
geous Ideas  and  plans  for  a  particular  size 
or  type  of  buUding  or  facility.  It  may  be  that 
the  firms  are  mainly  concerned  with  how 
their  fees  are  computed,  but  the  procur- 
ing agency  should  be  most  concerned  about 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  and  the  intrinsic 
values  of  the  ideas  which  different  firms  may 
have. 

This  bill  would  prevent  such  competition. 
Therefore,  it  sets  a  bad  procedure,  for  Gov- 
ernment procuring  officers  should  not  be 
prevented  by  statute  from  using  their  best 
Judgment  in  choosing  the  most  advantageous 
way  to  serve  the  public  need.  At  the  very 
least,  procurement  officers  should  have  an 
option  to  invite  competitive  design  propos- 
als. This  bill  does  not  even  accord  them 
that  option. 

When  an  earlier  version  of  this  bill  was 
brought  to  the  House  floor  in  the  fall  of  1970. 
an  amendment  proposed  by  a  Member  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  would  have  permitted 
procuring  agencies  to  consider  alternate  con- 
ceptual designs  in  terms  of  feasibility  and 
cost  before  entering  into  contract  negotia- 
tions.' It  would  have  given  the  procuring 
agencies  some  measure  of  flexibility  In  se- 
lecting the  best  quaUfied  firm  after  compar- 
ing proposals.  That  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  bill  passed  the  House  but  failed 
of  passage  in  the  Senate. 

Even  that  modest  gesture  toward  compe- 
tition is  eliminated  from  the  present  bill. 
H.R.  12807,  as  reported,  does  carry  some  awk- 
ward language  requiring  agency  heads  to 
conduct  discussions  with  no  less  than  three 
firms  in  ranking  their  qualifications  for  ne- 
gotiation. It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  language  does  not  authorize  com- 
petitive negotiations  or  comparative  evalua- 
tions of  specific  proposals  from  architect- 
engineer  firms.  To  emphasize  the  point,  this 
language  is  not  even  carried  in  the  section 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  negotiations. 

The  bill  also  is  bad  precedent.  I  can  fore- 
see that  if  the  bill  Is  enacted,  the  door  is 
opened  to  removing  other  technical  and  pro- 
fessional services  from  compemion.  Many 
oUier  services  are  Just  as  technical,  sophis- 
ticated, and  demandiiig  as  architect-engi- 
neer services,  ^^'hy  should  we  fence  off  by 
statute  the  procurement  of  these  services, 
and  then  open  the  gate  to  other  similar 
demands? 

The  bill  is  not  only  bad  procedure  and 
bad  precedent,  it  is  badly  drawn.  If  the  in- 
tent were  simply  to  make  it  clear  that  archi- 
tect-engineer services  are  not  subject  to  tlie 
statutory  requirement  for  competitive  refo- 
tiatlon,  then  that  purpose  could  have  been 
effected  bv  an  amendment  to  the  applicable 
section  of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Act  or  to  the  procurement  title  dlli  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Aaminisirative  Services 
Act.  This  bill  does  neither.  It  proposes  a  new 
title  IX  to  the  Federal  Property  ai.d  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act.  with  some  new  defini- 
tions and  some  new  procedural  language  of 
uncertain  meaning  and  application. 

For  example,  the  bill  requires  that  con- 
tracts for  architect-engineer  senices  shall 
be  negotiated  by  the  "agency  head."  This 
term  is  defined  to  mean  "the  Secretary.  Ad- 
ministrator, or  head  of  a  department,  agency 
or  bureau  of  the  Federal  Government."  The 
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bill  makes  no  provision  for  delegating  this 
negotiating  function  to  r  procurement  offi- 
cer. One  might  suppose  that  the  delegation 
is  implied,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
isting authority  of  the  GSA  Administrator  or 
other  agency  heads  to  delegate  is  spelled  out 
specifically  with  respect  to  property  manage- 
ment In  title  n  of  the  law,  procurement  in 
title  III,  and  foreign  excess  property  in  title 
IV.'  The  failure  to  spell  out  such  authority 
in  H.R.  12807,  which  is  a  new  title,  would 
seem  to  impose  upon  agency  heads  the  bur- 
den of  personally  negotiating  for  the  pro- 
curement of  architect-engineering  services. 
Finally,  the  bill  is  badly  timed.  The  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement,  which 
was  created  by  the  Congress  to  study  Gov- 
ernment-wide procurement  policies,  proce- 
ditres,  and  practices  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvement,  will  submit  Its  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  the  end  of  the  year.' 
The  procurement  of  architect-engineer  serv- 
ices has  received  intensive  study  and  will  be 
one  of  the  matters  included  in  the  Commis- 
sion report.  Before  legislation  on  so  complex 
and  controversial  a  subject,  the  Congress 
ought  at  least  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Commission's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Chet  Holifield. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hortok)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mi.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  am  opposed 
to  taking  action  on  this  bill  at  this  time. 

I  am  one  of  the  two  members  of  the 
Procurement  Commission  appointed  by 
the  House.  Mr.  Holifield,  who  has 
just  spoken,  is  the  other  member.  I 
served  on  the  Grovernment  Procurement 
Commission,  and  that  Commission,  as 
you  know  is  a  statutory  Commission 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Congress 
with  the  purpose  of  making  an  indepth 
study  of  the  many  complex  issues  in  the 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  by 
the  Federal  Government.  This  Commis- 
sion is  mandated  by  law  to  submit  its  re- 
port to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Holifield 
and  I  have  left  a  meeting  of  that  Com- 
mission in  process  now,  at  the  Capitol,  in 
a  4-day  session  in  connection  with  its  de- 
liberations. The  Commission  intends 
fully  to  discharge  its  mandate  of  report- 
ing to  the  Congress  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  ill-advised  to 
take  action  on  this  bill  now  with  regard 
to  architect-engineer  services  prior  to 
the  time  the  Commission,  which  made  an 
indepth  study  of  this  matter,  makes  its 
report. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  report. 
There  is  a  letter  at  the  bottom  of  page 
23  and  the  top  of  page  24  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Procurement  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Perkins  McGuire,  in  which  he 
points  out  two  of  the  16  study  groups  of 
the  Commission  submitted  material  on 
this  matter  which  we  have  under  con- 
sideration here  today. 

I  was  one  of  the  commissioner  advisers 
to  the  task  force  subcommittee  which 
made  a  study  in  this  area.  We  are  now  in 
the  process  of  making  our  deliberations. 

I  might  also  point  out  there  is  at  the 
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present  time  no  action  going  to  be  taken 
by  the  Comptroller  General  or  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  with  regard  to 
the  present  practice  until  after  the  Com- 
mission makes  its  report.  So  I  see  noth- 
ing that  would  be  harmed  by  leaving  the 
situation  as  it  is. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  personally  feel  it 
is  ill  advised,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  has  this  mat- 
ter under  active  consideration.  The 
Commission  had  the  opportunity  to  look 
into  the  matter  in  depth,  and  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  wait,  I  believe,  until  the 
Commission  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  its  report  and  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

What  we  are  doing  essentially,  if  we 
enact  this  legislation,  is  to  say  by  stat- 
ute that  this  shall  be  the  manner  in 
which  the  procurement  of  architect  and 
engineer  services  shall  be  done  in  the 
future.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
for  us  to  wait  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  to  be  made  public  and 
for  that  report  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  also,  if  you  want  to  talk  about 
the  subject  matter  itself,  that  there  are 
some  other  factors  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. One  of  the  points  that  is  made 
in  the  argument  for  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  that  the  Comptroller 
General  and  others  are  advocating  pri- 
mary reliance  upon  price  competition.  I 
happened  to  have  been  an  attorney  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Congress,  and  in  that 
profession  I  certainly  did  not  feel  that 
professional  services  should  be  based  pri- 
marily on  price  competition.  The  serv- 
ices of  doctors  or  lawyers,  architects  or 
engineers,  should  not  be  contracted  for 
on  just  the  price  basis.  Rather,  other 
factors  must  be  considered  that  can  pro- 
vide excellence  within  a  competitive 
framework.  Such  sophisticated  matters 
must  be  fully  considered  in  any  proposed 
legislation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would 
not  pass  this  legislation  at  this  time,  but 
would  await  the  results  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Procurement  Com- 
mission, and  then  at  that  time  take 
action  based  upon  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  that  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Procurement  Commission. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania tMr.  MOORHEAD). 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  first  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  who  has  served  as  a 
member  of  this  subcoimnittee  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and,  second,  I  take  this  time 
to  direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  pmpose  of  clarification  of  the 
legislation,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  legislative  histoi-y. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  services  of 
landscajje  architects  would  come  within 
the  confines  of  the  proposed  legislation? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  bill  would  cover 


the  various  types  of  architects  insofar  as 
the  term  implies  that  the  individual  is 
professionally  trained  and  qualifies  xm- 
der  appropriate  State  law  to  practice 
the  profession.  The  bill  does  not  extend 
to  other  types  of  services,  but,  of  course, 
does  not  exclude  the  use  of  this  approach 
for  the  procurement  of  other  types  of 
services  when  allowed  under  appropriate 
provisions  of  law,  regulations,  or 
practice. 

Insofar  as  landscape  architects  are 
concerned,  this  bill  would  apply  when 
the  controlling  jurisdiction,  imder  ap- 
propriate registration  laws,  requires  that 
persons  acquire  and  maintain  a  proper 
level  of  professional  excellence. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for  his 
reply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in  order 
to  concur  in  the  answer  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  sis  to 
landscape  architects  being  included 
where  the  State  or  licensing  authority 
would  so  consider  them  as  architects. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead)  raising 
the  question.  I  hope  this  will  clarify  it 
for  the  record,  that  we  concur  in  the 
answer  given  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12807.  The 
legislation  is  needed.  It  is  needed  to  clar- 
ify the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's relationship  to  architects  and 
engineers. 

The  General  Accounting  Office's  opin- 
ion, which  raised  questions  about  the  re- 
lationship between  government  and  A.  & 
E.'s.  has  been  interpreted  differently  by 
various  agencies.  Some  are  requiring 
bids,  others  are  not.  The  GAO  persists 
in  its  position  that  A.  &  E.'s  must  submit 
price  quotations  unless  Congress  clar- 
ifies the  law.  Agency  personnel,  faced 
with  the  uneasy  prospect  of  acting  con- 
trary to  GAO's  recommendation,  are  be- 
ginning to  bend  to  the  pressure. 

Within  the  last  several  months,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  objection  raised  over  a  Geo- 
logical Survey  invitation  to  engineers  to 
submit  price  quotations  with  their  quali- 
fications to  perform  a  particular  job,  the 
agency  told  the  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers: 

I'm  sure  you  recognize  that  the  Geological 
Survey  must  operate  within  Federal  Procure- 
ment Regulations  .  .  .  policies  and  procedures, 
GAO  guidelines,  etc. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  in  response  to  a  Consult- 
ing Engineers  Council  protest  over  the 
agency's  price  competition  requirement, 
said: 

Perhaps  you  are  aware  of  Comptroller 
General  decisions  that  revolve  around  govern- 
ment requests  for  price  Information. 

A  February  23,  1971,  letter  from  the 
Director  of  Contracts  Management  at  the 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency  cited 
not  only  the  Comptroller  General's  opin- 
ion on  this  matter  but  also  noted  that 
the  91st  Congress  failed  to  enact  H.R. 
16443,  in  defense  of  its  decision  to  request 
price  quotations  for  professional  services 
procurements.  Interestingly,  a  January 
20, 1971,  letter  from  EPA's  Water  Quality 
Office  is  frank  to  admit  that  a  contract 
for  a  highly  technical  engineering  study 
was  awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  low  bid. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  which 
indicate  that  the  General  Accoimting 
Office's  views  on  price  competition  for 
professional  services  are  almost  certain 
to  prevail  xmless  Congress  steps  in  and 
asserts  itself  on  this  matter.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  enactment  of  legislation, 
such  as  H.R.  12807,  is  the  only  action 
which  the  Comptroller  General  will  ac- 
cept as  reflecting  the  intent  of  Congress. 
This  issue  first  arose  in  1967  when 
GAO  took  a  position  that  the  traditional 
procedures  were  improper.  Confusion  has 
been  growing  since  that  time.  There  is  a 
need  for  this  legislation  now  to  eliminate 
the  growing  confusion  as  to  Congress* 
desires. 

The  traditional  professionsil  proce- 
dures covered  by  this  bill  have  long  pro- 
vided the  Government  with  quality  de- 
sign services  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
cost.  No  evidence  has  been  provided  to 
the  contrary. 

A.  k  E.  services  represent  only  a  small 
fracticMi  of  a  project's  total  cost  but  that 
fraction  has  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  remainder  of  the  cost,  both  construc- 
tion cost  and  lifetime  maintenance  cost. 
Professional  services  such  as  these  can- 
not be  precisely  defined  as  to  scope  and, 
therefore,  price  competition  in  the  usual 
"bidding"  sense  cannot  result  in  serving 
the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 

Passage  of  H.R.  12807  will  continue  to 
assure  A.  &  E.  services  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Government  through:  First, 
high  quality  design;  second,  economical 
construction  and  maintenance;  and, 
third,  protection  of  the  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  of  the  public. 
H.R.  12807  should  be  passed. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12807,  a  biU  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  in  order  to  establish 
Federal  policy  concerning  the  selection 
of  firms  and  individuals  to  perform 
architectural,  engineering,  and  related 
services  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Basically,  the  tenets  of  this  legislation 
hold  that  the  traditional  manner  of  se- 
lecting architects  and  engineers  to  work 
for  the  Government  is  sound.  Under  this 
system,  architects  and  engineers  inter- 
ested in  performing  a  particular  contract 
are  first  ranked  according  to  their  quaU- 
fications  and  capabilities  to  design  a  par- 
ticular facility.  Having  ranked  the  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  the  Government 
then  proceeds  to  negotiate  a  fee  with  the 
highest  ranking  firm.  If,  after  negotia- 
tions, the  highest  ranking  firm  fails  to 
agree  to  perform  the  contract  at  a  price 
Government  negotiators  consider  fair, 
then  negotiations  with  that  firm  are  ter- 
minated and  begun  again  with  the  next 
ranking  firm. 

I  supported  legislation  similar  to  this 
in  the  91st  Congress,  when  it  was  con- 


sidered and  passed  by  the  House,  and  I 
support  the  bill  imder  consideration  to- 
day when  it  was  before  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  again  support 
this  proposal  for  several  reasons. 

First,  this  system  favors  selection  of 
the  most  skilled  and  responsible  members 
of  the  architecture  and  engineering  pro- 
fessions. Under  this  system,  architects 
and  engineers  find  no  need  to  compro- 
mise the  quality  of  the  design  or  the  level 
of  effort  they  will  contribute  to  it  in  order 
to  meet  lower  fee  quotations  of  other 
architects  and  engineers. 

Second,  this  system  protects  the  tax- 
payers. Having  won  the  competition  on 
the  basis  of  capability,  the  winning  ar- 
chitects and  engineers  must  then  nego- 
tiate their  fee.  They  must  demonstrate, 
on  the  basis  of  projected  costs,  that  this 
fee  is  fair  and  resusonable.  They  must  ac- 
cept whatever  adjustment  the  Govern- 
ment demands  if  they  wish  to  obtain  the 
contract.  They  know  that  if  they  hold 
out  for  an  unreasonable  fee,  the  Govern- 
ment will  terminate  negotiations  and 
award  the  contract  to  another  architect 
and  engineer  at  a  fair  price. 

Third,  if  we  were  to  go  to  regular  com- 
petitive bidding,  where  each  potential 
contractor  is  pitted  against  the  others 
in  terms  of  fee  and  quality  of  product, 
then  we  could  not  achieve  an  optimum 
method  of  procuring  contractors'  serv- 
ices for  the  Government.  If  architects' 
and  engineers'  fees  were  reduced  using 
this  bidding  method,  the  savings  would 
inevitably  be  refiected  in  a  reduction  of 
the  architects'  and  engineers'  design 
costs,  rather  than  their  projected  mar- 
gin of  profit.  This  in  turn  means  that 
the  Government  would  tend  to  obtain 
lower  quality  plans  and  specifications 
which  could  mean  high  construction  and 
maintenance  costs  and  generally  lower 
quality  buildings  and  facilities. 

Thus,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  12807 
so  that  the  Government  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  services  of  the  most 
qualified  architects  and  engineers  at  a 
price  that  is  both  fair  and  reasonable  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  fruits  of  architecture  and  en- 
gineering upon  our  visual  environment. 
Through  their  talents  architects  and  en- 
gineers can  contribute  to  the  physical 
and  visual  well-being  of  the  Nation's  in- 
habitants by  their  design  and  construc- 
tion of  efficient  and  pleasant  buildings. 
In  view  of  the  vast  sums  of  tax  dollars 
appropriated  yearly  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  Federal  buildings,  the 
Government  should  strive  to  obtain  the 
best  professional  services  at  the  most 
reasonable  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  This  is 
not  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  contract  with  a  lowest  bid- 
der at  the  expense  of  safe,  functional 
design  and  construction.  Ideally  the 
selection  process  for  professional  serv- 
ices of  architects  and  engineers  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  Nation. 

H.R.  12807  H.R.  157,  the  architect-en- 
gineer selection  bill,  seeks  to  establish  a 
Federal  policy  for  the  selection  of  the 
professional  services  of  architects  and 
engineers  by  amending  the  Federal  Prop- 


erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  include  a  new  title  EX  on  the 
selection  of  architects  and  engineers.  In 
doing  this  the  bill  responds  to  an  April 
1967  recommendation  of  the  Comptroller 
General  that  Congress  clarify  the  legal- 
ity of  the  traditional  manner  in  which 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  select 
architects  and  engineers  to  perform 
services  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Basically  the  bill  does  not  represent  a 
radical  change  from  existing  policy  nor 
does  it  intro-uce  any  new  ideas.  What  it 
would  achieve  is  the  legislative  confirma- 
tion of  traditional  practices  in  relation 
to  the  Federal  selection  of  architects  and 
engineers  while  insuring  the  best  re- 
sults for  the  taxpayer  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  would  define  two  steps  in  the 
selection  of  professional  services  from 
architects  and  engineers.  First,  archi- 
tects and  engineers  interested  in  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  would  be  ranked  ac- 
cording to  their  qualifications  and  cap- 
ability to  construct  or  design  the  partic- 
ular faculty  in  question.  Thus,  quality  is 
assured  the  Government  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  selection  process.  The  agency 
in  question  would  then  rank  at  least 
three  firms  in  order  of  professional  cap- 
ability. Second,  after  ranking  at  least 
three  firms  in  the  order  of  their  qualifi- 
cations, the  agency  would  negotiate  fees 
with  the  liighest  ranking  firm.  If  the 
negotiations  failed  to  produce  satisfac- 
tory results,  in  that  the  firm  would  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  agency's  proferred  fee, 
the  agency  would  close  negotiations 
with  the  firm  and  consider  the  next 
ranking  firm.  Thus,  in  the  second  step  of 
selection,  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer 
are  protected  by  requiring  the  firm  to 
accept  the  agency's  offer. 

Essentially,  these  steps  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditional  method  of  se- 
lecting professional  services  of  archi- 
tects and  engineers. 

Two  arguments  have  been  raised  in 
opposition  to  this  approach.  First,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  ranking  system 
would  automatically  eliminate  smaller, 
less  established  firms  and  would  give 
preference  to  the  20  or  30  large  estab- 
lished firms  in  the  Nation.  Probably  the 
larger  firms  would  often  be  awarded 
contracts  to  manage  the  larger  projects, 
but  the  smaller  firms  would  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  these  and  other  Govern- 
ment contracts.  According  to  the  bUl, 
the  agency  head  may,  before  ranking  the 
highest  qualified  firm,  request  alterna- 
tive methods  of  approach  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem  and  concepts  of  the  scope 
of  services  required.  With  this  option,  as 
Mr.  George  White,  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  noted  at  hearings,  the  bill  of- 
fers "the  best  and  most  feasible  method 
for  the  appropriate  selection  of  archi- 
tects and  engineers  which  will  yield  the 
highest  qualitv  of  services  for  the  least 
amount  of  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers 
dollar." 

Another  argument  frequently  raised 
by  opponents  of  this  bill  is  that  by  rank- 
ing the  candidate  firms  before  fee  is 
considered,  the  Government  may  loose 
negotiating  leverage  and  risk  agreements 
to  fees  higher  than  warranted  by  the 
scale  and  complexity  of  the  work.  Such 
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a  situation  is  unlikely  to  occur,  however, 
since  the  procuring  agency  regulations 
would  limit  this  fee  offer  to  6  percent  of 
the  estimated  construction  costs. 

As  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operatior« 
established  at  the  hearings  held  on  H.R. 
12807  and  H.R.  157  on  March  14  and 
April  18  of  this  year,  the  passage  of  these 
bills  would  prevent  the  development  of 
a  procurement  system  in  which  price 
would  be  the  principal  factor  in  selec- 
tion of  a  firm  with  professional  capabil- 
ity being  relegated  to  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. In  other  words  the  Federal 
Goverimient  should  not  be  a  party  to 
'•price  shopping"  that  undermines  our 
engineering  and  architectural  profes- 
sions. This  bill  would  legally  embody  the 
traditional  methods  of  selecting  archi- 
tects and  engineers  and  would  indicate 
congressional  approval  of  the  selection 
method. 

I  would  conclude  by  noting  that  the 
professional  services  of  architects  and 
engineers  are  more  than  mere  commodi- 
ties to  be  purchased  at  the  lowest  price. 
They  are  intangible  reflectiora  of  visual 
senses  and  perceptions  as  well.  We  can- 
not expect  to  purchase  these  services  and 
talents  at  the  lowest  price  and  still  re- 
ceive the  highest  quality  for  the  price 
will  sometimes  be  relative  but  the  qual- 
ity should  never  be  compromised.  The 
architect-engineer  selection  bill  seeks  to 
ascertain  the  best  quality  for  the  Gov- 
ernment while  imposing  the  least  burden 
on  the  taxpayer. 

Would  you  care  to  buy  a  medical  op- 
eration at  the  lowest  bid? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. This  bill,  which  would  provide 
legislative  sanction  to  the  current 
method  of  selecting  firms  to  perform 
architectural  and  engineering  services 
for  the  Federal  Government,  provides  for 
an  effective  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  to  acquire  goveriunent  services. 

I  have  always  supported  measures 
which  insure  the  broadest  possible  com- 
petition in  the  procurement  of  public 
services.  Such  competition  is  our  only 
insurance  of  equitable  and  reasonable 
prices.  I  support  this  bill  because  it  would 
encourage  the  selection  of  the  most  qual- 
ified members  of  the  architectural  and 
engineering  professions  to  perform  work 
for  the  Government  at  fair  prices. 

It  is  mandatory  that  our  Government 
contract  with  architectural  and  en- 
gineering firms  of  the  highest  calilter 
for  the  most  reasonable  fee.  H.R.  12807 
meets  this  need  and  I  therefore  offer  my 
wholehearted  support  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legLslation  has  my  full  supix>rt. 

More  than  5  years  ago,  in  April  1967, 
the  Comptroller  General  formally  ad- 
vised the  Congress  that  he  had  questions 
as  to  the  legahty  of  architect,  engineer 
service  procurement  procedures  that  had 
been  used  by  Government  agencies  for 
more  than  30  years.  He  asked  that  the 
.statutes  involved  be  clarified. 

This  legislation  clarifies  the  legality 
of  the  traditional  system  of  A.  &  E.  pro- 
curement, and  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  can  further  delay  in  removing 


any  question  of  illegality  from  these 
procedures. 

This  bill  simply  casts  in  statutory  form 
the  traditional  marmer  in  which  archi- 
tects and  engineers  have  been  selected 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies  and 
also  refiects  the  system  that  is  generally 
used  throughout  industry,  business, 
and  State,  and  local  governments. 

If  the  Procurement  Commission  at 
some  later  date  should  recommend  a  sys- 
tem that  offers  the  government  a  better 
advantage,  then  Congress  can  adopt  a 
new  approach. 

Underlying  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  multibillion-dollar  Federal  con- 
struction program.  The  cost  of  designing 
the  buildings  and  other  structures  that 
are  involved  in  this  program  is  relatively 
small  in  contrast  to  the  total  expenditure 
in  construction  funds.  It  is  essential,  in 
my  mind,  that  we,  at  this  time  at  least, 
maintain  the  system  reflected  in  this  bill, 
which  optimizes  competition  among 
members  of  these  professions  for  Gov- 
errmient  work  on  the  basis  of  proven 
capability,  competence,  and  experience, 
but  also  protects  the  taxpayers  in  requir- 
ing that  the  firm  deemed  to  be  the  most 
qualified  must,  as  a  result  of  extensive 
fee  negotiation  based  upon  his  projected 
cost,  agree  to  perform  the  design  work  at 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 

Routine  competitive  negotiation  can- 
not fulfill  this  function  as.  at  the  time 
of  contract,  there  is  no  standard  of  per- 
formance available  by  which  to  measure 
the  level  of  effort  or  nature  of  the  design 
various  A.  &  E.'s  would  offer.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  standard  competitive  base,  if 
the  Government  also  considered  the 
amovmt  of  the  A.  &  E.'s  fee  at  the  time 
of  determining  their  relative  qualifica- 
tions, firms  would  be  forced  to  lower  the 
level  and  quality  of  their  effort  in  order 
to  match  the  lower  fee  quotations  of  less 
responsible  or  less  competent  members 
of  their  professions  and  could  end  up 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Government. 
Accordingly.  I  recommend  approval  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic  support  of  this  fair  and  rea- 
sonable legislation  first  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  Texas. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  join  with 
Mr.  Brooks  and  sponsor  this  legislation 
since  1970,  and  I  am  delighted  that  we 
are  again  considering  this  legislation  on 
the  floor  today.  H.R.  12807  will  assure 
that  the  Federal  G^ernment  will  con- 
tinue to  retrtivd  tne  highest  quality  of 
profession|U  architectural  and  engineer- 
esifijKservices  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices.  This  bill  confirms  what  for  many 
years  has  been  the  method  by  which  the 
Government  has  selected  responsible 
firms  to  perform  these  professional  serv- 
ices. Utilization  of  this  system  requires 
the  Federal  agency  head  to  select  firms 
on  the  basis  of  their  professional  quali- 
fications and  prior  record.  This  procedure 
is  an  economical  saving  for  the  American 
taxpayer.  Understandably,  the  best  and 
proijer  design  of  a  sti-ucture  will  result 
in  a  lower  cost  to  the  Government  for 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance. Medical  care  for  our  people  is  not 
selected  on  a  lowest  bid  basis,  and  neither 
should  we  allow  Government  contracts 


for  professional  services  to  be  granted 
on  the  basis  of  cheapest  price. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  contains  ade- 
quate safeguards  for  the  public's  inter- 
est. Should  the  agency  head  be  unable  to 
negotiate  a  fair  and  reasonable  contract 
with  the  most  qualified  firm  then  he  is 
bound  by  the  law  to  negotiate  vsrith  the 
next  firm,  and  so  on  down  the  eligible 
fist. 

Members  of  the  various  professional 
architectiural  and  engineering  societies 
have  supported  this  bill  as  a  fair  and 
practical  maimer  in  which  to  negotiate 
contracts.  The  professional  architects 
and  engineers  in  this  Nation  are  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  their  respective 
professions.  I  am  grateful  to  them  for 
their  service  to  our  country  and  for  the 
deep  sense  of  integrity  which  is  demon- 
strated daily  by  these  men  and  women  of 
science.  The  good  reputation  which  has 
been  generated  by  these  professionals  is 
vital  as  their  livelihood  and  work  stand- 
ards depend  on  this  established  reputa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  supporting  H.R. 
12807,  I  also  salute  and  commend  our 
architects  and  engineers  and  hope  that 
today's  high  school  students  will  con- 
sider this  noble  vocation  and  join  the 
exaulted  ranks  of  the  professional  archi- 
tects and  engineers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  soimd  fiscal  and 
economy-minded  legislation  which  is 
truly  in  the  public  interest.  I  support  it 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman. 
H.R.  12807  deserves  the  strong  support 
of  this  House.  It  would  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  establish  Govern- 
ment policy  in  the  procurement  of  arch- 
itectural, engineering,  and  related  serv- 
ices. 

For  more  than  30  years  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  has.  in  obtaining  these  serv- 
ices, used  the  method  which  H.R.  12807 
would  codify.  The  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us  is  merely  to  assure  that 
the  present  system  of  selection  is  in 
accord  with  the  intent  of  Congress.  More- 
over, the  present  prociu^ment  practices 
constitute  the  most  eflBcient  and  effective 
method  by  which  to  acquire  these  profes- 
sional services. 

Stated  simply,  this  system  involves  two 
steps:  first,  determine  the  qualifications      j 
of  the  professional;  second,  determine 
the  fee. 

In  the  usual  bidding  procedure,  price 
piays  a  predominant  role.  The  lowest 
bidder,  whether  he  be  saint  or  scoun- 
drel, usually  gets  the  contract.  Too  often 
the  lowest  bidder,  imderstandably  anx- 
ious to  get  the  contract,  has  underesti- 
mated his  costs  and  is  forced  into  com- 
piomises  in  order  to  avoid  serious  losses 
i)i  the  execution  of  the  contract.  The 
Government  is  generally  a  sad  victim 
of  such  an  unfortunate  contractual 
situation. 

H.R.  12807,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
prevent  such  a  situation  from  occurring. 
Qualified  architects  and  engineers  would 
be  rated  by  the  Federal  agency  involved 
on  a  variety  of  factors — experience,  ex- 
pertise in  a  specialty,  geographical  con- 
siderations, workload  and  availability 
cl  senior  staff,  to  name  a  few. 
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Having  ranked  the  competitors  in 
order  of  their  capabilities  to  perform 
the  specific  project,  the  agency  would, 
under  H.R.  12807,  as  it  does  now,  nego- 
tiate the  fee  with  the  highest  ranking 
professional  man  or  firm.  If  no  reason- 
able fee  can  be  agreed  on,  the  agency 
then  begins  negotiations  with  the  next 
highest  ranking  man  or  firm. 

Tims,  Mr.  Chairman,  despite  its  high 
ranking,  the  top  firm  must  demonstrate 
that  its  fee  is  fair  and  reasonable,  or  the 
agency  will  break  off  negotiations  and 
begin  them  with  a  competitor. 

The  system  protects  the  interests  of 
the  taxpayers,  and  the  interests  of  the 
professionals,  who  need  not  compromise 
solid  quality  to  meet  the  cut-rate  prices 
of  ill-qualified  competitors. 

I  urge  the  bill's  adoption. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

'•TITLE   rx— SELECTION   OP   ARCHITECTS 

AND    ENGINEERS 

"DEriNrrioNs 

"Sec.  901.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  'firm'  means  any  individual, 
firm,  partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity  permitted  by  law  to  prac- 
tice the  professions  of  architecture  or  en- 
gineering. 

"(2)  The  term  'agency  head'  means  the 
Secretary,  Administrator,  or  head  of  a  de- 
partment, agency,  or  bureau  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(3)  The  term  'architectural  and  engineer- 
ing services'  includes  those  professional  serv- 
ices of  an  architectural  or  engineering  nature 
as  well  as  Incidental  services  that  members 
of  these  professions  and  those  in  their  em- 
ploy may  logically  or  Justifiably  perform. 

"POLICY 

"Sec.  902.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  It 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  negotiate  contracts  for  architectural  and 
engineering  services  on  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated competence  and  qualification  for  the 
type  of  professional  services  required  and  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

"BEQUESTS    FOR    DATA     ON    ARCHITECTXTRAL    AND 
ENGINEERING    SERVICES 

"Sec.  903.  In  the  procurement  of  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services,  the  agency 
head  shall  encourage  firms  engaged  in  the 
lawful  practice  of  their  profession  to  submit 
annually  a  statement  of  qualifications  and 
performance  data.  The  agency  head,  for  each 
proposed  project,  shall  evaluate  current 
statements  of  qualifications  and  perform- 
ance data  on  file  with  the  agency,  together 
with  those  that  may  be  submitted  by  other 
firms  regarding  thj  proposed  project,  and 
shall  select  therefrom,  in  order  of  preference, 
based  upon  criteria  established  and  published 
by  l-.lm.  no  less  tlian  three  of  the  firms  deemed 
to  be  the  most  highly  qualified  to  provide 
the  services  required. 

•'NEGOTIATION     OF     CONTRACTS     FOR     ARCHITEC- 
TURAL AND   ENGINEERING   SERVICES 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  The  agency  head  sliall  ne- 
gotiate a  contract  with  the  highest  qualified 
firm  for  architectural  and  enplncerliig  serv- 
ices at  compensation  which  the  agency  head 
determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  Gov- 


ernment: Provided,  however.  That  If  deemed 
appropriate  the  agency  head  may,  before 
selecting  the  highest  qualified  firm,  request 
alternative  methods  of  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  and  concepts  of  the 
scope  of  ser\'lces  required.  In  making  such 
determination,  the  agency  head  shall  take 
into  account  the  estimated  value  of  the 
services  to  be  rendered,  the  scope,  complexity, 
and  professional  nature  thereof. 

"(b)  Should  the  agency  head  be  unable 
to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  contract  with  the 
firm  considered  to  be  the  most  qualified,  at 
a  price  he  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able to  the  Government,  negotiations  with 
that  firm  should  be  formally  terminated. 
The  agency  head  should  then  undertake  ne- 
gotiations with  the  second  most  qualified 
firm.  Falling  accord  with  the  second  most 
qualified  firm,  the  agency  head  should  ter- 
minate negotiations.  The  agency  head  should 
then  undertake  negotiations  with  the  third 
most  qualified  firm. 

"(c)  Should  the  agency  head  be  unable 
to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  contract  with  any 
of  the  qualified  firms,  he  shall,  in  his  di-;- 
cretlon,  either  select  additional  firms  in 
order  of  their  competence  and  qualification, 
or  reissue  a  new  request  for  proposals." 

Mr.  BROOKS  (during  the  reading*. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  2.  line  19. 
strike  out  "to  negotiate"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •'to  publicly  announce  all  require- 
ments for  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices, and  to  negotiate". 

Page  3.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "and 
shall  select"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
shall  conduct  discussions  with  no  less  than 
three  firms  regarding  anticipated  concepts 
and  the  relative  utility  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  approach  for  furnishing  the  required 
services  and  then  shall  select". 

Page  3,  strike  out  "Government;  In  line 
20  and  all  that  follows  down  through  the 
period  on  page  4,  line  2,  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Government." 

Page  4,  strike  out  •'with  any  of  the  quali- 
fied firms"  in  line  16  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  the  end  of  line  19  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "with  any  of 
the  selected  firms,  he  shall  select  additional 
firms  in  order  of  their  competence  and  quali- 
fication and  continue  negotiations  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  until  an  agreement 
is  reached." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR,     HICKS 
OF     WASHINGTON 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hicks  of  Wash- 
ington: On  page  4,  after  line  24,  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2304(g)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  therein,  immediately 
after  the  words  "all  negotiated  procure- 
menis",  the  following:  "(except  procure- 
ments of  architectural  or  engineering  serv- 
i?es)  ■'. 

(b)   Section  2304   is  further  amended  by 


adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

(1)  In  the  procurement  of  architectural 
and  engineering  ser^•ices.  the  agency  head 
shall  encourage  firms  engaged  in  the  lawful 
practice  of  their  profession  to  submit  an- 
nually a  statement  of  qualifications  and  per- 
formance data.  The  agency  head,  for  each 
proposed  project,  shall  evaluate  current 
statements  of  qualifications  and  performance 
data  on  file  with  the  agency,  together  with 
those  that  may  be  submitted  by  other  firms 
regarding  the  proposed  project,  and  shall 
conduct  discvissions  with  no  less  than  three 
firms  regarding  anticipated  concepts  and  the 
relative  utility  of  alternative  methods  of  ap- 
proach for  furnishing  the  required  services 
and  then  shall  select  therefrom,  in  order  of 
preference,  based  upon  criteria  established 
and  published  by  him.  no  less  than  three  of 
the  firms  deemed  to  be  the  most  highly 
qualified  to  provide  the  services  required. 

(j)(l)  The  agency  head  shall  negotiate 
a  contract  with  the  highest  qualified  firm  for 
architectural  and  engineering  services  ai 
compensation  which  the  agency  head  deter- 
mines Is  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  making  such  determination,  the 
agency  head  shall  take  Into  account  the 
estimated  value  of  the  services  to  be  render- 
ed, the  scope,  complexity,  and  professional 
nature  thereof. 

(2)  Should  the  agency  head  be  unable  to 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  contract  with  the 
firm  considered  to  be  the  most  qualified,  at 
a  price  he  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able to  the  Government,  negotiations  with 
that  firm  should  be  formally  terminated.  The 
agency  head  should  then  undertake  negotia- 
tions with  the  second  most  qualified  firm. 
Failing  accord  with  the  second  most  qualified 
firms,  the  agency  head  should  terminate 
negotiations.  The  agency  bead  should  then 
undertake  negotiations  with  the  third  most 
qualified  firm. 

(3)  Should  the  agency  head  be  unable  the 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  contract  with  any 
of  the  selected  firms,  he  shall  select  addition- 
al firms  in  order  of  their  competence  and 
qualification  and  continue  negotiations  In 
accordance  with  this  section  until  an  agree- 
ment Is  reached. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
quite  a  long  amendment  and  I  tliink  it 
would  be  wise  to  read  the  amendment. 
Therefore.  I  object. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  tlie  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Hicks •   is  recognized. 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Wasliington.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  meet  one  of  the  objections  raised 
by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELDi,  and  that  is  to  amend  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  reported, 
does  not  cover  arcliitect  and  engineer 
service  procurement  in  the  Depariment 
of  Defense  and  other  agencies  under  tlie 
Anned  Ser\1ces  Procuiement  Act  of  1947 
as  amended.  Military  procurement  does 
not  fall  within  the  substantive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  House  Government  Opera- 
lions  Committee  and  Mr.  Brooks,  the 
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author  of  H.R.  12807.  in  scrupulous  ob- 
servation of  committee  jurirdiction  lim- 
ited the  proposal  he  introduced  to  con- 
tracts by  the  General  Sei-vices  Admin- 
istration. During  the  last  Congress,  when 
similar  legislation  came  before  the  House, 
I  offered  an  amendment  extending  the 
legislation  to  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  that  has  had 
this  problem  under  careful  review  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal should  extend  to  all  A/E  procure- 
ment throughout  the  Government. 

I  subscribe  to  this  proposal  and  sup- 
port it,  but  believe  that  this  bUl  is  de- 
ficient unless  it  applies  to  A/E  procure- 
ment throughout  the  Goverrmient  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
which  I  have  oBTered.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  helpful  to  extend  the  bill  to 
the  military. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  concur  with  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  see  no  objection 
on  this  side  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  had  I  a  chance 
to  see  this  amendment  before  it  was  of- 
fered, it  would  have  been  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  in  that  it  amends  some 
legislation  which  was  passed  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  is  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee, but  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  amendment  and  therefore 
was  unaware  of  what  the  section  refer- 
red to  here  in  the  United  States  Code 
contained,  and  I  had  no  time  to  look  it 
up.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  address 
myself  to  it  on  the  basis  of  a  point  of 
order.  I  am  going  to  address  my  remarks 
to  the  substance  of  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  a  little  over  a  page 
and  a  half  of  language,  but  it  does  not 
establish  competition  in  the  procure- 
ment of  architects'  and  engineers'  serv- 
ices either  as  to  price  or  to  design,  or 
performance,  or  any  other  kind  of  a 
factor  that  you  would  consider  in  the 
obtaining  of  procurement  services  if  you 
were  spending  your  own  money. 

Down  in  paragraph  <b'  fl)  it  says  that 
the  agency — 

Shall  conduct  dlscxisslons  with  no  less  than 
three  firms  regarding  anticipated  concepts 
and  the  relative  utility  of  alternative  meth- 
ods of  approach  for  furnishing  the  required 
services. 

What  does  "conduct  discussions" 
mean?  That  does  not  mean  the  giving 
of  additional  firms  the  opportunity  to 
present  competitive  designs  to  the  agency 
buying  the  sersice.  It  might  be  a  design 
even  that  would  be  more  costly,  but  in 
terms  of  the  overall  endurance  of  the 
building,  it  might  be  far  more  economi- 
cal. It  might  be  cheaper  in  the  capital 
investment  cost  and.  therefore,  save  the 


Government  money  and  still  give  the 
Government  just  as  good  a  building.  It 
might  be  the  utilization  of  materials  of 
a  different  kind,  newer  materials,  or  ma- 
terials that  would  be  more  suitable  and 
at  the  same  cost. 

To  "conduct  discussions"  does  not  give 
that  right  of  competition  and  design  and 
presentation  of  new  ideas  and  new  con- 
cepts by  smaller  firms,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  You  are  still  restricted  to  three 
names  at  the  top  that  have  been  arbi- 
trarily selected  on  the  basis  of  their  past 
performance.  Maybe  they  are  good  firms. 

As  I  said  in  my  prepared  remarks  a 
few  minutes  ago,  over  70  percent  of  archi- 
tect and  engineering  services  go  to  20  big 
firms. 

What  is  the  little  architect  and  engi- 
neer going  to  do?  How  is  he  ever  going 
to  get  a  performance  record  commensu- 
rate with  the  big  firms?  The  answer  is 
he  carmot. 

"The  selection  of  additional  firms  shall 
be  made  in  order  of  performance" — what 
does  that  mean? 

I  prefer  an  architectural  company  A 
and  I  do  not  prefer  B  or  C,  or  I  do  not 
prefer  D  or  E.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 
arbitrary  selection  on  the  basis  of  the 
preference  of  the  agency. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  uanimous  consent,  Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  So,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  say  that  this  is  an  extension  of  the  ir- 
responsibility of  this  method  of  doing 
business  with  public  fimds  through  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  beyond  the 
GSA.  which  is  the  only  agency  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

I  ask  for  the  defeat  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington, (Mr.  HiCKS) . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington   (Mr.  Hicks). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Brooks > 
there  were — ayes  16,  noes  20. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OrTERED    BY    MR.    ECKHARDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt: 
Strike  the  second  sentence  of  section  903 
and  Insert   the   following  in   lieu   thereof^ 

"The  agency  head,  for  each  project,  shall 
solicit  design  proposals,  including  an  esti- 
mate of  the  life  cycle  costs  and  the  proposed 
fee  for  providing  the  required  services,  and. 
after  a  consideration  of  the  design  proposals 
submitted  and  the  statements  of  qualifica- 
tions and  performance  data  on  file  with  the 
agency  or  submitted  in  response  to  the 
solicitation,  shall  conduct  discussions  with 
no  less  than  three  firms  regarding  design  and 
engineering  concepts,  estimated  life  cycle 
costs  and  proposed  fees  and  the  relative 
utility  of  alternative  methods  of  approach 
for  furnishing  the  required  services.  He  then 
shall  select  therefrom,  in  order  of  prefer- 
ence, based  upon  criteria  established  and 
published  by  him.  no  less  than  three  of  the 
firms  deemed  to  be  the  most  highly  qualified 
to  provide  the  services  required." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill,  as  offered,  does  not  take  into  ac- 


coimt  a  comparison  of  both  design  and 
fee  costs  with  respect  to  projects.  The 
bill  as  drafted  would  favor  those  engi- 
neering firms  which  are  well  established 
in  order  of  their  presimied  qualifications. 
Such  would  greatly  favor  established 
firms  and  would  not  take  into  account  a 
comparison  of  innovative  design  which 
might  result  in  lesser  costs,  as  would  be 
provided  in  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  all  the  factors  in- 
volved with  respect  to  architecture  and 
engineering;  design  concepts,  the  ques- 
tion of  life  cycles,  the  proposed  fee  for 
providing  the  required  services,  and  other 
considerations  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  accoimt. 

This  amendment  would  simply  permit 
all  these  factors  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

I  ask  for  an  aye  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  confess  to 
the  Members  that  we  have  been  a  little 
slow  in  getting  this  legislation  back  to 
the  floor  again,  sifter  it  passed  the  House 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  we 
have  worked  on  the  problem  for  5 
years  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  best  solu- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  the  fair  way,  the  intelligent  way, 
insofar  as  the  public  and  taxpayers  are 
concerned,  is  to  have  architect-engineer 
contracts  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the 
highest  qualifications  assimiing  a  fair 
and  reasonable  fee  can  be  negotiated.  If 
we  are  going  to  discuss  the  fee  along 
with  the  qualifications,  we  are  going  to 
compromise  the  quality  of  the  services. 

Submission  of  complex  support  data 
would  rule  out  of  competition  all  of  the 
small  architect-engineer  firms  that  can- 
not afford  to  design  a  structure  without 
having  a  contract. 

Essentially,  if  one  plans  to  build  a 
building  that  will  cost  $100  million,  the 
architect-engineer  fee  is  going  to  run  3 
or  4  or  5  or  6  percent.  If  one  picks  a  bad 
architect-engineering  firm,  picks  one 
that  is  not  very  well  qualified,  the  cost  of 
that  building  could  escalate  5,  10,  20,  or 
50  percent.  Anybody  who  builds  build- 
ings picks  architects  and  engineers  with 
extreme  care,  and  then  discusses  with 
them  how  much  to  pay  them. 

I  had  occasion  only  yesterday  to  liave 
limch  with  one  of  the  big  contractors  in 
this  country.  I  asked  him,  "How  do  you 
employ  architects  and  engineers?"  He 
said,  "I  pick  the  best  one  I  can  get,  and 
then  work  out  a  price  agreement  with 
him."  He  said,  "I  cannot  afford,  if  I  am 
going  to  survive  as  a  businessman,  to 
have  a  building  constructed  that  is  poorly 
designed,  that  might  not  be  structurally 
sound  and  esthetically  interesting,  and 
that  cannot  be  maintained  and  operated 
over  a  period  of  years." 

I  ask  the  Members  to  defeat  this 
amendment  as  being  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  intention  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  the  procedure  under  which  the 
Government,  industry,  and  private  busi- 
ness in  this  counti-y  has  operated  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
w  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Suppose  we  had 
two  firms  of  equal  competence,  but  that 
one  of  them  would  do  the  job.  say,  for 
10  percent  less  than  the  other,  or  that  the 
architectural  plans  called  for  10  percent 
less  than  the  other.  Which  then  would 
the  law  as  amended  indicate  the  agency 
would  approve? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  law  as  we  propose 
it  and  as  has  been  practiced  for  many 
years  by  GSA,  provides  that  the  agency 
choose  the  three  architect-engineers  that 
are  the  most  qualified,  and  then  discuss 
fee  with  the  highest  qualified  of  the 
three. 

It  may  be  that  his  price  is  too  high, 
and  if  he  insists  on  his  price,  they  can 
tell  him,  "We  are  not  going  to  do  that." 
Unless  he  agrees  to  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price  they  reject  him  and  go  to  the  next 
qualified  sirchitect-engineer  and  nego- 
tiate a  fee  granting  him  a  contract  if  he 
will  agree  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  fee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word.  I  should  like 
to  pursue  my  questions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

If  I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt) 
it  would  provide  that  if  there  were  two 
firms  equally  qualified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
agency  and  one  of  them  had  a  lower 
price,  that  price  factor  would  go  into  the 
consideration  of  the  determination  as  to 
whom  would  get  the  contract.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
quite  so. 

The  rule  and  the  procedure  for  many 
years,  and  the  procedure  now,  is  that 
they  choose  the  three  who  are  most 
qualified,  and  then  negotiate  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  with  the  most  qualified. 
If  they  are  not  pleased  with  the  price 
they  reject  him.  Then  they  go  to  the  next 
of  the  three  they  feel  are  most  competent 
to  do  the  job. 

My  objection  to  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion that  the  fee  to  be  paid  be  a  con- 
sideration is  that  anybody  who  wants 
the  job  can  cut  his  fee  to  get  the  con- 
tract and  the  Government  gets  a  design 
of  minimum  quality. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  My  question  was 
directed  to  explain  this,  because,  if  I  un- 
derstand it  correctly,  it  does  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  take  into  account  the 
question  of  price,  and  I  see  nothing 
wrong  or  immoral  or  improfessional  or 
unconstitutional  in  trying  to  save  the 
taxpayers  some  money. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  My  amendment  does 
not  in  any  way  avoid  consideration  of 
qualifications,  but  if  qualifications  are 
equal,  then  the  question  of  price  looms 
up  as  the  most  important  issue. 

Under  the  original  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  you  may  not  reach  the  question 
of  a  price  comparison  until  you  have 
found  that  the  lower  bidder  is  in  fact 
more  qualified  than  the  higher  bidder. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  ridiculous 
to  require  the  Comptroller  General  or 


anyone  else  who  is  making  the  contract 
not  to  consider  qualifications  as  well  as 
price  and  design  and  life  cycle  and  all  of 
those  other  factors  that  go  into  a  prud- 
ent contract. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Let  me  ask  a 
hypothetical  question.  Under  the  bill 
without  your  amendment  presumably 
you  have  to  negotiate  with  the  first  firm 
on  your  list  and  only  if  you  have  found 
his  price  to  be  undesirable  could  you  go 
to  the  second.  Under  yoxu-  amendment, 
as  I  understand  it,  you  would  look  at  the 
top  three  qualified  people  and  if  one 
guy — let  us  say  the  second  man — was  95 
percent  as  qualified — although  I  must 
admit  I  do  not  know  how  such  judgments 
are  arrived  at — and  if  he  was  willing  to 
do  the  job  for  10  percent  less,  then  pre- 
sumably the  price  differential  would  be 
taken  into  consideration  along  with  his 
qualifications  and  the  Government 
might  be  getting  more  for  its  money.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Well,  that  is  correct 
except,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  it 
is  diCBcult  to  decide  whether  one  firm  is 
95  percent  qualified.  This  is  really  a 
rather  subjective  judgment  unless  price 
can  be  taken  into  account. 

What  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is  sim- 
ply assigning  the  job  to  the  most  prestigi- 
ous firm. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  the  gentle- 
man does  not  see  anything  wrong  with 
the  Federal  Government  getting  more  for 
its  money;  does  he? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Certainly  not;  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Will  the  gentleman  al- 
low me  to  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  they  followed  yotir 
procedure,  it  will  cost  the  Government 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  If  you 
were  planning  to  build  a  building  in  Ohio 
and  you  advertised  for  architectural  engi- 
neering services  and  you  get  the  lowest 
bidder  on  a  straight  price  basis  and  let 
him  build  you  a  building,  then  you  will 
have  to  dig  into  your  principal  to  pay  the 
deficit. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  I  have  had  occasion  to  build 
buildings,  and  I  must  say  the  price  had 
some  consideration  for  me  when  I  was 
dealing  with  my  own  money.  I  do  not 
think  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  taxpayers'  money  should  change  our 
plans  one  iota  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  We  are  not  talking 
about  construction  of  a  building.  This  bill 
is  designed  to  protect  the  taxpayers  by 
selecting  the  most  qualified  A.  &  E.'s 
whose  services  are  essential  to  efiBcient 
buildings. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Eckhardt  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  get  right  down 
to  the  guts  of  this  thing,  which  is:  do 
you  want  competition  in  the  spending  of 
public  dollars  the  same  as  you  would 
want  it  with  your  own? 

The  Ekrkhardt  amendment  says  that 
the  agency  head  shall  solicit  design  pro- 
posals. Do  you  get  that?  Not  to  go  to 
architect  and  engineering  company  A 
and  say  'Will  you  design  me  a  proposal." 
but  it  says  to  solicit  proposals,  including 
an  estimate  of  the  life  cylcle  cost. 


We  can  build  a  cheaper  building  whose 
life  is  10  years,  or  you  can  build  a  better 
building,  that  costs  more,  that  will  last 
for  20  years,  but  it  does  not  cost  twice  as 
much. 

And  then  it  says : 

After  a  consideration  of  the  design  proposal 
submitted  and  the  statements  and  qualifi- 
cations and  performance  data  on  file  with 
the  agency  or  submitted  in  response  to  the 
solicitation,  shall  conduct  discussions — 

You  know,  I  opposed  an  amendment 
that  said  "shall  conduct  discussions.' 
Why?  Because  we  give  it  the  guidelines — 

with  no  less  than  three  firms  regarding 
design  and  engineering  concepts,  estimated 
life  cycle  costs,  and  proposed  fees — 

That  is  just  one  of  the  factors — 
And  the  relative  utility  of  alternate  meth- 
ods of  approach  for  furnishing  the  required 
services. 

We  are  giving  them  the  guidelines  for 
the  discussion,  and  then  what  happens? 

He  then  shall  select  therefrom,  in  order 
of  preference — 

The  one  that  he  thinks  is  the  best — 
based  upon  criteria  established  and  pub- 
lished by  him — 

Which  I  have  just  enunciated. 

No  less  than  three  of  the  firms  deemed  to 
be  the  most  highly  qualified  to  provide  the 
services  required. 

Now,  he  selects  three  of  them,  and 
from  among  those  three  picks  the  one  he 
wants,  but  he  has  already  discussed  with 
him  the  design,  he  has  had  the  perform- 
ance records  and  data  before  him.  he  has 
had  all  the  information  he  needs  to  make 
a  viase  selection,  and  then  he  selects  all 

But  imder  the  Brooks  bill  he  selects 
three  on  the  basis  of  performance  data, 
and  then  he  talks  to  A,  if  for  any  rea- 
son he  does  not  like  A  then  he  talks  to 
B,  if  for  any  reason  he  does  not  like  B 
then  he  talks  to  C.  Then  he  can  select 
three  more  if  he  does  not  like  any  of  the 
three  of  them.  But  if  he  selects  the  first 
one  he  has  had  but  one  design  before 
him,  one  estimate  on  costs,  one  esti- 
mate on  the  method  of  approach  and  so 
forth.  And  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
completed  specifications  that  the  archi- 
tect and  engineer  would  present:  I  am 
talking  about  the  conceptual  conception 
of  the  building  to  be  built. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  that  anyone  who  has  looked 
aroimd  Washington  lately  and  has  con- 
sidered the  buildings  that  have  been 
built  over  the  last  two  or  three  admin- 
istrations has  to  conclude  that  there 
is  a  uniform  style  to  them  that  might  be 
identified  as  "early  ugly."  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  you  wish  to  build  all  of  them 
alike,  and  not  for  attractiveness,  we  ^ 
least  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  rtt 
that  type  of  architecture  done  at  me 
lowest  possible  cost.  / 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleinan  is 
correct.  If  I  am  going  to  build- a  six- 
room  house  I  am  going  to  call  up  an  arch- 
itect and  say.  "I  want  six  rooms,  and 
what  I  want  is  such  and  such.  Will  you 
give  me  a  conceptual  design?"  Then  I 
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will  look  at  it.  Then  I  will  say,  "What  do 
you  think  it  will  cost  for  that  design?" 
And  then  I  will  select  that,  not  on  the 
cost  alone  but  on  quality,  as  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  selection  of  a  qualified 
architect.  It  is  not  on  the  basis  of  doing 
it  for  the  cheapest  price,  it  is  based  on 
doing  it  for  the  best  results  and  the  best 
quality  of  work,  and  the  price  that  it 
costs. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. One  of  the  things  that  puzzles  me 
a  little  about  this  is,  is  there  any  op- 
portunity under  the  Brooks  bill  for  a 
firm  that  may  be  a  pretty  good  firm 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hon- 
FiELD  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
continue:  Is  there  an  opportunity  for 
such  a  firm  to  propose  what  might  turn 
out  to  be  a  far  better  design  for  this 
particular  building  and  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  show  what  it  can  do? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  a  little 
worried  about  the  possibility  that  only 
the  top  firms  are  going  to  get  the  busi- 
ness.   

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  what  has 
happened  under  the  procedures  used 
heretofore.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment work  has  gone  to  20  percent  of 
the  contracting  firms. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFII-aJD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Not  only  is  70  percent 
of  all  work  going  to  20  percent  of  the 
firms,  but  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  as  has 
been  discussed  many  times  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  there  are  four  or  five 
firms  that  apparently  have  had  over  the 
decades  an  arm  lock  on  all  work  on 
Capitol  HiU. 

I  could  not  agree  more  that  in  the 
competitive  stream,  design  concepts 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  all  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  will 
get  that  in  the  Eckhardt  amendment, 
but  he  will  not  get  it  in  the  Brooks  bill. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Let  me  say  very  briefly, 
the  State  Department  is  following  that 
concept  and  they  are  awarding  contracts 
for  the  designs  of  embassies  overseas  and 
they  are  using  a  competitive  design 
process. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Brooks  bill  is  the 
last  bastion  to  protect  the  privilege  of 
the  architectural  and  engineering  firms 
to  deal  on  a  noncompetitive  basis  in  the 
awarding  of  public  contracts. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Cliairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  the  end 


contract  design  itself  is  evidence  of  the 
competency  of  the  firm  and  those  who 
will  be  allowing  the  contract  can  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  this  end  product 
before  the  contract  is  awarded  and  be- 
fore the  building  is  built. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Here  we  are  spending  public  funds 
and  in  my  own  case,  if  I  were  spending 
my  own  funds,  we  should  have  more  than 
one  design  to  look  at. 

The  only  way  you  can  get  the  second 
design  under  the  Brooks  bill  is  to  have  a 
falling  out  with  the  architectural  and 
engineering  firm  "A"  and  disregard  him 
completely  and  then  take  the  second  man 
and  look  at  his  alone  without 
competition. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  underline 
just  two  or  three  things. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  propose 
here  some  new  system  or  some  innova- 
tion. We  propose  to  protect  and  preserve 
a  system  that  has  worked — and  I  think 
quite  well — not  only  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  in  the  way  that  State  gov- 
ernments and  many  peopie  in  private 
industry  have  handled  th/s  same  matter 
of  architectural  and  engineering  services. 

This  is  the  system  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  testified 
that  they  favor  our  continuing.  They 
also  favor  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation to  protect  and  to  preserve  what 
has  demonstrated  itself  to  be  a  good 
system. 

Now  we  can  consider  the  broad 
parameters  of  price  under  the  present 
system.  If  a  man  or  a  firm  makes  an 
offer  and  is  selected  but  will  not  come 
fonvard  with  a  reasonable  price,  he  can 
be  rejected  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  end  product 
is  what  we  seek.  We  are  seeking  to  build 
buildings  that  are  safe  and  soimd  and 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  time.  We  seek 
quality  and  excellence. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  try  to 
insist  on  some  kind  of  design  competi- 
tion, we  will  rule  out  many  of  the  small- 
er firms  and  many  of  the  newer  firms 
which  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  work 
at  their  own  risk  and  expend  the  funds 
necessary  to  participate  in  such  competi- 
tion. 

I  think  we  would  narrow  the  field 
rather  than  to  broaden  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  How  does  the 
little  fii-m  get  on  the  list?  How  do  you 
get  this  favored  treatment  under  the 
law,  as  proposed  in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Much  of  the  work  is 
done  by  the  smaller  firms  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  appar- 
ently not  true  in  Washington  on  Capitol 
Hill  from  the  statistics  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  gave  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  cannot  assume  responsibility 
for  what  may  take  place  on  Capitol  Hill, 
but  I  would  say  this  Ls  a  big  country  and 
these  buildings  have  been  built  all  over 
this  country  and  have  been  for  many 
years — and  we  have  a  system  that  is 
working. 

A  few  moments  ago,  the  distinguislied 
chairman   of   the   committee   indicated 


that  we  should  not  run  ahead  of  the 
Government  procurement  commission. 
If  you  pass  this  amendment,  you  are 
running  far  beyond  and  ahead  of  any 
recommendations  that  may  have  been 
made. 

We  are  saying  here:  Let  us  preserve 
and  protect  a  system  that  is  working. 
Let  us  not  try  some  innovation  that  may 
not  work  and  that  may  result  in  poor 
quality. 

If  I  were  facing  major  surgery,  I  would 
not  go  out  and  get  a  group  of  doctors  to 
submit  bids  on  which  one  would  operate 
on  me  the  cheapest. 

If  I  were  involved  in  a  lawsuit  and  I 
had  much  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  the  out- 
come of  that  lawsuit,  I  would  not  go  out 
for  lawyers  to  submit  bids  on  the  price 
to  determine  who  would  represent  me 
in  that  lawsuit.  Nor  do  I  think  we  should 
do  this  on  architectural  and  engineering 
services.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  wise  to  create 
the  new  system — this  innovation. 

In  all  the  testimony  we  had,  we  have 
heard  nothing  advanced  about  the  de- 
fects Euid  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
or  the  poor  buildings  that  have  been 
built. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  see  enough 
innovation  to  put  an  end  to  the  kind  of 
business  that  went  on  with  the  Raybum 
Building.  That  started  out  and  was  sup- 
posed to  cost  some  $65  million  and  it 
wound  up  costing  $130  million. 

The  same  contractor  built  a  veterans* 
hospital  in  Massachusetts  and  It  started 
to  fall  down  before  they  ever  got  a  pa- 
tient Into  the  hospital. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  response  that  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  at  that  point,  as  I  understand 
it,  had  responsibility  for  that  structure, 
and  we  are  talking  about  securing  the 
services  of  private  architects  and  engi- 
neers en  the  basis  of  their  competence, 
in  vivid  contrast  to  what  happened  on 
the  Raybum  Building. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  Raybum  Building 
was  designed  by  private  architects  as 
would  be  selected  under  this  procedure. 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  did  not  have 
any  role  In  the  design  other  than  to 
advise  the  architects  as  to  some  of  the 
technical  requirements  of  the  job.  It  was 
designed  by  private  architectural  and 
engineering  firms. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  as  one  who  had 
some  involvement  In  the  field  of  architec- 
tural and  engineering  development,  it 
is  common  knowledge  across  the  country 
that  the  present  system  of  selecting  Fed- 
eral architects  is  not  working  and  Is  not 
resulting  in  attractive  economic  archi- 
tecture. I  think  the  Rayburn  Building  is 
a  perfect  example  of  that. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  now  came  on  the 
floor  and  was  handed  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  which  I  understand  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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(Mr.  Eckhardt)  .  As  a  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
although  not  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Activities,  It 
should  be  clear,  that  If  we  are  tempted  to 
adopt  this  amendment  we  are  knocking 
out  the  very  objective  of  the  bill  H.R. 
12807  and  that  Is  to  avoid  competitive 
bidding  for  professional  services.  If  you 
read  the  amendment  carefully  it  says: 

The  agency  head,  for  each  project,  shaU 
solicit  design  proposals,  including  an  esti- 
mate of  the  life  cycle  costs 

That  means  all  emphasis — when  the 
selection  is  made — shall  be  on  the  ques- 
tion of  costs.  I  thought  the  purpose  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks) 
was  to  clarify  the  selection  of  architec- 
tural/engineering services  from  among 
the  best  qualified  members  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  architects  and  engineers  at 
fair  and  reasonable  prices. 

This  same  legislation  passed  the  House 
before  in  the  last  Congresses.  I  am  cer- 
tain we  have  all  read  about  some  of  the 
tragedies  In  this  country  which  may  have 
been  due  to  the  faulty  design  of  dams.  I 
suggest  maybe  the  best  way  to  consider 
whether  you  are  going  to  be  for  this 
measiu*  today  or  not  is  to  imagine  your- 
self standing  below  a  high  dam  and  then 
look  up  to  discover  these  are  some  cracks 
and  fissures.  This  kind  of  sight  should 
make  you  immediately  wonder  what  en- 
gineer designed  that  dam,  whether  he 
was  a  competent  engineer  or  not,  and 
also  whether  all  the  mathematical  com- 
putations had  been  carefully  made  as  to 
stresses  and  strains  by  the  very  best  en- 
gineers In  the  profession. 

There  have  been  too  many  tragedies 
within  the  last  year  in  this  country,  due 
to  collapse  of  weakened  dams,  to  shop 
around  for  the  cheapest  possible  engi- 
neers regardless  of  competence. 

When  we  are  sick  we  do  not  shop 
around  for  the  cheapest  physician — but 
instead  get  the  very  best  available  re- 
gardless of  the  cost.  This  proposal  to  re- 
quire bidding  by  the  architectural /engi- 
neering professions  to  slightly  reduce 
costs  is  just  not  in  the  public  interest  In 
the  long  run,  when  we  are  building  or 
constructing  important  government  proj- 
ects that  must  stand  the  test  of  time  for 
100  years  or  more. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  A  moment  ago  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  indicated  that 
it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  pres- 
ent system  is  not  working.  This  subcom- 
mittee has  held  hearings  both  in  this 
and  the  past  Congress.  We  have  not 
heard  such  testimony.  But,  I  do  believe, 
as  the  gentleman  implies  In  the  well,  that 
if  there  is  evidence  all  over  this  country 
of  sound  buildings,  well  built  imder  the 
present  system,  then  It  is  demonstrated 
it  is  one  worth  keeping  because  of  the 
emphasis  on  costs. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  reported 
this  bill. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  It  hais  been  the  feeling 
of  heads  of  the  GSA  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  administrations 
that  this  system  of  choosing  qualified 
architects  at  reasonable  and  fair  fees 
protects  the  public  interest  and  saves 
billions  of  dollars.  It  helps  prevent  shoddy 
buUdings  from  being  erected.  Regarding 
the  Raybum  Building,  I  believe  the  build- 
ings in  the  congressional  complex  are 
generally  selected  by  the  Congress  and 
not  the  GSA. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  We  all  know 
what  it  protects.  We  all  know  what  the 
present  arrangement  protects.  It  pro- 
tects the  interest  of  the  people  giving 
out  the  contracts.  I  think  that  is 
sort  Oi  an  obvious  thing — the  politics 
Involved  in  this  whole  situation.  It 
is  very  clear  that  what  we  ought  to 
try  to  do  is  get  a  better  job  done  for  the 
citizens  of  this  country  in  terms  of  what 
we  get  for  the  money  we  spend. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Of  course,  it  is  pat- 
ently and  obviously  vmfair  to  bring  the 
Rayburn  Building  into  debate  over  this 
bill.  Whatever  happened  here  was  not 
the  faul  of  the  architects  or  engineers 
but  repeated  changes  made  by  the  Con- 
gressional Building  Commission.  There 
are  thousands  of  government  buildings 
all  across  this  country  which  are  smaller 
projects  than  the  Raybum  Biilldlng 
that  have  been  built  well  and  economi- 
cally by  carefully  selected  engineers  and 
architects.  To  single  this  one  building 
as  an  exception,  is  not  fair,  nor  is  It 
pertinent  to  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  all  is  said  and 
done  all  that  is  provided  for  by  this  bill 
is  to  continue  to  select  or  procure  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  services  In  the 
time-honored  and  long  respected  system 
of  picking  these  professional  services  just 
as  an  individual  would  select  his  doctor, 
his  lawyer,  or  his  dentist.  That  means  the 
Government  should  select  architects  and 
engineers  upon  the  basi:  of  competence 
and  skill  based  upon  a  reputation  which 
must  be  earned  or  deserved  or  else  it  does 
not  exist.  Competitive  negotiation  on  the 
other  hand  is  just  another  description 
for  a  requirement  that  architects  and  en- 
gineers be  made  to  bid  against  each 
other  in  a  fort  of  haggling  process  sim- 
ilar or  akin  to  some  of  the  open  air 
bazaars  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  most  effective  and  eflBcient  man- 
ner to  procure  professional  services  is 
provided  by  H.R.  12807,  which  on  page 
2  at  lines  22  and  23  declares  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  an- 
nounce all  of  the  requirements  for  all 
architectural  and  engineering  services 
and  negotiate  contracts  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  competence  and  qualifica- 
tion for  the  type  of  professional  services 
required  and  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices. 

How  better  could  the  purpose  or  ob- 
jective of  this  bill  be  expressed  than  in 
the  foregoing  wording?  The  competence 
defined  in  the  bill  is  not  something  that 
is  determined  by  a  self-serving  brochure 
or  letter  of  self-praise.  Such  competence 
can  only  be  based  on  what  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  the  pa.<;t  and  that  means  to 


cite  the  projects  that  have  been  handled 
by  these  architectural  and  engineering 
firms  and  have  been  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  owner  or  sponsor  of 
each  completed  project. 

If  there  should  be  any  concern  that 
there  will  be  any  monopoly  or  exclusion 
of  the  many  firms  to  the  benefit  of  one 
favored  firm,  such  a  contingency  is  clear- 
ly provided  against  on  page  3  of  the  bill 
where  it  is  spelled  out  that  the  agency 
head  shall  conduct  discussions  with 
no  less  than  three  firms  regarding  the 
anticipated  concepts  and  the  relative 
utility  of  alternative  methods.  Then  and 
only  then  is  the  agency  head  to  negoti- 
ate a  contract  with  the  highest  or  best 
qualified  firm  at  a  price  which  the 
agency  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable 
to  the  government  taking  into  account 
the  estimated  value  of  the  ser\'ices,  the 
complexity  and  professional  manner 
thereof. 

H.R.  12807  then  proceeds  to  provide 
for  the  contingency  where  the  most  qual- 
ified firm  cannot  seem  to  be  retained  at 
a  fair  and  reasonable  price  to  the  Gov- 
errunent  in  such  circumstances  the 
agency  may  undertake  negotiations  with 
the  second  most  qualified  firm  and  then 
later  on  with  the  third  most  qualified 
firm.  But  the  last  section  in  the  bill  en- 
ables the  agency  when  it  is  finally  un- 
able to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  contract 
with  the  three  that  may  have  been  first 
selected  to  select  additional  firms  and 
consider  them  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
petence and  qualifications  and  continue 
negotiations  until  an  agieement  is 
reached. 

One  question  that  we  must  all  squarely 
consider  before  we  can  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  this  bill  is  a  consideration  of 
whether  this  legislation  violates  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  the  Comptroller  General 
has  seemed  to  imply.  In  this  regard  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
have  filed  suits  against  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  American 
Industry  of  Architect  against  the  provi- 
sions of  ethics  of  these  organizations  that 
it  is  not  professional  for  members  to  sub- 
mit price  proposals  that  would  amount 
to  price  competition  for  professional 
services. 

Yet  as  late  as  April  18  of  tliis  year  the 
report  reveals  that  Mr.  Bruce  Wilson, 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  Antitrust  Division  in  direct 
response  to  a  question  raised  by  tJie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks >  as  to 
whether  this  bill  violated  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  replied  that 
this  bill  was  clearly  not  in. violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  committee  vote  on  H.R.  12807 
was  not  unanimous  but  rather  comes  to 
the  floor  due  to  the  defeat  of  a  motion 
to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  subcommittee 
by  a  vote  of  23  to  7.  Because  of  such  a 
division  within  the  committee.  I  think 
perhaps  we  should  take  a  brief  lock  at 
the  content  of  some  dissenting  views. 
First,  let  me  suggest  that  ever>-  member 
of  the  committee  respects  our  beloved 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  HotiFiELD).  None  of  us  could  ever 
be  di.'^agreeable  with  him.  but  if  we  are 
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to  be  fair  to  ourselves,  we  must  point  out 
that  in  his  dissenting  views  he  seems  to 
indicate  this  bill  would  prevent  compe- 
tition and  set  some  kind  of  a  bad  prece- 
dent or  procedure  for  Government  pro- 
curing offices.  Well,  of  course,  a  study  of 
the  bill  will  show  there  is  competition 
among  the  three  firms  selected  as  the 
most  qualified.  This  bill  does  not  set  a 
precedent  of  any  kind  because  while  the 
procurement  procedures  for  the  selec- 
tion of  professional  services  need' clari- 
fying the  very  same  procedure  in  this 
bill  has  been  followed  for  many  years. 
This  bill  creates  no  new  precedent. 

Another  point  raised  by  our  distin- 
guished and  beloved  chairman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  that  the  bill  is  badly  timed.  In 
this  he  is  joined  by  his  ranking  counter- 
part, the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON),  who  predicates  his  objection 
entirely  on  the  contention  that  Congress 
should  wait  untU  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  has  made  a 
report  on  the  procurement  of  architect 
and  engineering  services. 

Both  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
suggest  that  we  wait  a  few  months  with- 
out fixing  any  time  as  to  when  the  report 
will  be  rendered.  The  worst  thing  about 
this  kind  of  argvunent  is  that  it  contends 
the  Congress  has  no  business  working  its 
will  until  the  Commission  makes  some 
kind  of  findings  anc"  recommendations. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  this 
Commission  was  proposed  and  created 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  It  may  very  well  be 
performing  some  useful  functions,  but 
it  has  been  in  existence  for  quite  some 
time  and  at  least  two  or  perhaps  more 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  have  known  for 
a  long  while  of  the  pending  bill  as  it  pro- 
vides for  procurement  of  architects  and 
engineers.  If  the  Commission  has  any 
findings  or  recommendations,  it  cer- 
tainly should  have  had  them  ready  for 
consideration  before  we  consider  this 
bill  today. 

No.  Mr.  Chairman,  an  architect  or  en- 
gineer i§  just  as  much  of  a  professional 
man  as  a  doctor,  dentist,  or  lawyer.  As 
long  as  we  continue  to  select  those  who 
operate  upon  our  bodies  or  those  who 
protect  our  lives  and  property  then  just 
so  long  should  we  continue  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  Government  to  select  archi- 
tects and  engineers  based  upon  demon- 
strated competence  who  will  give  us  the 
best  possible  services  ratlier  than 
through  some  kind  of  bidding  arrange- 
ment which  may  give  us  the  cheapest  but 
thereby  not  the  best  .services. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  against  the 
amendment  offered.  I  heartily  support 
the  Brooks  bill. 

The  Federal  Government  is  embarked 
unon  a  multimillion-dollar  construc- 
tion program  aimed  at  providing  the  nec- 
c-^.-^ary  facilitits  to  meet  the  public's 
needs.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  this 
[iioeram  be  effective  and  efficient.  This 
means  that  the  design  and  construction 
of  Federal  buildings  must  be  of  the  high- 
est quality. 
The  legislation  before  us  today  is  de- 


signed with  this  in  mind.  It  encourages 
competition  in  the  award  of  architectural 
and  engineering  contracts.  It  is  tailored 
to  select  those  members  of  these  profes- 
sions who  are  the  most  qualified.  And,  it 
requires  those  selected  to  agree  to  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  for  their  services 
so  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payers. The  bill  also  requires  extensive 
discussions  with  architectural  and  engi- 
neering firms  incident  to  the  selection 
process,  but  does  not  require  submission 
of  preliminary  designs  and  plans  and 
other  work  which  could  prove  costly  and, 
in  practical  terms,  deny  the  opportunity 
to  compete  for  Government  work  to 
smaller  firms  and  the  younger  members 
of  these  professions. 

This  bill  has  been  very  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  a  comparable  proposal  was 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  last  Congress.  The  bill 
deserves  the  support  of  all  Members,  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  approved  by  the 
House  today  and  promptly  enacted  into 
public  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimoimced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TELLEH    VOTE    WFTH    CLERKS 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs. 
Eckhardt,  Brooks,  Holifield,  and  Bu- 
chanan. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  114,  noes 
276,  not  voting  43,  as  follows: 

[Roll   No.   283] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote) 

AYES— 114 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Belts 
Blester 
Bincham 

Brademas  Hansen.  Idaho    Qule 

Brinkley  Harrington  Railsback 

Brown.  Ohio        Marsha  Rantjel 

BrovhiU.  N.C.      Hastinss  Rees 

Burton  Hawkins  Reuss 

Carlson  Hechler.  W.  Va.  Riesle 

Chisholm  Heckler,  Mass.     Robison.  N.Y. 

Conable  Holifield  Rosenthal 

Conte  Horton  Roiisselot 

Convers  Jacobs  Roy 

Crane  Kastennieier       Roybal 

Daniels.  N.J.        Kemp  Schener 

DanieLson  Latta  Schmilz 

Dellenback  Le'j;celt  Sebelius 

Dellums  Link  Seiberling 

Dennis  Lont?.  Md.  Sl^pley 

Din"ell  McClory  Steele 

Dow  McFall  Steiser,  Ariz. 

Drluan  McKinney  Syminston 

Dwver  Macdonald.  Van  Deerlin 

Eckhardt  Mass.  Vanik 

Edwards.  Calif.  Mallary  White 

Erlenborn  Mathls.  Ga.  Wii;t;lns 

Eshleman  Mazzoll  Wol£f 


NOES— 276 


Evans.  Colo. 

Mikva 

Findley 

Miller.  Calif 

Fish 

Miller.  Ohio 

Ford. 

Mlnish 

William  D, 

Mink 

Fraser 

Mitchell 

Gaydos 

Mollohan 

Gibbons 

Mosher 

Goldwater 

Moss 

Green,  Oretj. 

Obey 

Green.  Pa. 

O'Konskl 

Griffiths 

Felly 

Gross 

Pike 

Hall 

Price,  Tex. 

Halpern 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Abbltt  Garmatz 

Abernethy  Gettys 

Albert  Glaimo 

Alexander  Gonzalez 

Anderson,  111.  Goodling 

Andrews,  Ala.  Grasso 

Andrews,  Gray 

N.  Dak.  Griffin 

Annunzio  Grover 

Archer  Gubser 

Arends  Gude 

Aspinall  Haley 

Baker  Hamilton 

Baring  Hammer- 
Beglch  schmldt 

Belcher  Hanley 

Bell  Hanna 


Peyser 

Pickle 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rodlno 


Bergland 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Blackburn 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brooks 

Brotzman 


Hansen.  Wash.  Roe 

Harvey  Rogers 

Hathaway  Roncallo 

Hays  Rostenkowski 

Heinz  Rousb 

Helstoskl  Runnels 

Hicks,  Mass.  Ruppe 

Hicks.  Wash.  Ruth 

Hlllls  St  Germain 

Hogan  Sandman 

Hosmer  Sarbanes 


Brown.  Mich.  Howard  Satterfleld 

BroyhlU,  Va.  HxUl  Saylor 

Buchanan  Hungate  Scherle 

Burke,  Fla.  Hunt  Schneebell 

Burke.  Mass.  Hutchinson        Schwengel 

Burleson.  Tex.  Ichord  Scott 

Burllson,  Mo.  Jarman  Shoup 


Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Bvron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chaprell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Couover 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 


Johnson,  Calif.  Shrlver 

Johnson,  Pa.  Slkes 

Jonas  Slsk 

Jones.  Ala.  Skubltz 

Jones,  N.C.  Smith,  Calif. 

Jones,  Tenn.  Smith,  N.Y. 

Karth  Snyder 

Kazen  Spence 

Keating  Springer 

Keith  Staggers 

King  Stanton, 
Kluczynskl  J.  William 

Koch  Stanton, 
Kyi  James  V. 

Kyros  Steed 

Landrum  Stelger,  Wis. 

Lennon  Stephens 

Lent  Stratton 

Lloyd  Stubblefield 

Lujan  Sullivan 

McCloskey  Talcott 

McCoUister  Taylor 

McCormack  Teague,  Calif. 

McDade  Thompson.  Ga. 

McKay  Thompson,  N.J. 

McKevitt  Thomson.  Wis. 

McMillan  Thone 

Madden  Tiernan 

Mahon  Udall 

MalUlard  Ullman 

Mann  Vander  Jagt 

Martin  Veysey 
Mathlas,  Calif.   Vigorlto 

Matsunaga  Waggonner 

Meeds  Waldie 

Melcher  Wampler 

Metcalfe  Ware 

Michel  Whalen 

Mills.  Md.  Whalley 

Minshall  Whitehurst 

Mizell  Whltten 

Monagan  Widnall 

Montgomery  Williams 

Moorhead  Wilson,  Bob 


Edwards,  Ala.  Morgan  Wilson. 

Eilberg  Murphy,  111.  Charles  H. 

Esch  Myers  Winn 

Fascell  Natcher  Wright 

Fisher  Nelsen  Wyatt 

Flood  Nichols  Wydler 

Flowers  Nix  Wylle 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  OHara  Wyman 

Forsythe  O'Neill  Yates 

Fountain  Passman  Yatron 

Frellnghuysen  Patman  Young.  Fla. 

Frenzel  Patten  Young.  Tex. 

Frey  Pepper  Zablockl 

Fuqua  Perkins  Zlon 

Galiflanakls  Pettis  Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 43 


Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bow 


Broomfleld 
Chamberlain 
Clay 

Davis.  Ga. 
Diggs 


Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Edmondson 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Flynt 
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Foley 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Hagan 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Kee 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Long,  La. 


McClure 

McCullocb 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Mayne 
MlUs.  Ark. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
PodeU 


Rarlck 
Rooney,  N.T. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Ryan 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  full 
5  minutes  but  I  do  want  to  take  this  time 
to  state  that  it  is  my  intention  to  offer 
a  straight  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

As  I  explained  during  the  course  of 
debate,  I  am  one  of  two  Commissioners 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Holifield)  on  the  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Commission. 

The  Government  Procurement  Com- 
mission has  under  consideration  and 
will  report  back  to  Congress  this  year 
recommendations  in  this  very  field. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  inappropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  act  until  this  Commis- 
sion has  an  opportunity  to  make  its 
report. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  take  no 
action  on  this  bill  and  give  the  Govern- 
ment Procurement  Commission  an  op- 
portunity to  make  its  report  so  that  at 
that  time  we  will  have  all  of  the  in- 
formation before  us. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
move  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in 
the  hc^ie  that  that  motion  will  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steed,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12807)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal 
policy  concerning  the  selection  of  firms 
and  individuals  to  perform  architectural, 
engineering,  and  related  services  for  the 
Federal  Government,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1053,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.   HORTON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  HoBTON  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  12807,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12350, 
CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZED  UNDER  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC  OPPORTUNITY   ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  12350)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1246) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vot«s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12350)  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol 
lows: 

That  the  Hotise  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972". 

extension  of  economic  opportunity  act 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Sections  171,  245,  321.  408.  615. 
and  835  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "five  succeeding  fiscal  years  '  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeeding  fis- 
cal years". 

(b)  Section  523  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years." 

authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrjing 
out  parts  A.  B,  and  E  of  title  I  (relating  to 
work  and  training)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964.  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $950,000,000  annually  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Nelgh- 
tjorhood  Youth  Corps  programs  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  section  123(a)  of  such 
Act.  there  are  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,   1973.  and  $200,000,000  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  No 
State  shall,  with  respect  to  any  such  fiscal 
year,  receive  less  than  $3,000,000  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph or  six-tenths  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  so  appropriated,  whichever  is  less, 
(b)  (1)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  cut  the 
Project  Headstart  program  described  In  sec- 
tion 222(a)  (1)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $700.000.0<M)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  and  $500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  establish  policies  and  pro- 
cedures designed  to  assure  that  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  enroll- 
ment opportunities  in  the  Nation  In  the 
Headstart  program  shall  be  available  for 
handicapped  children  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  602  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended)  and  that  services  shall  be  provided 
to  meet  their  special  needs.  The  Secretary 
shall  implement  his  responsibilities  under 
this  paragraph  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
exclude  from  any  project  any  child  who  was 
participating  in  the  program  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  Within  six 
months  after  the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  at  least  annually  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  handicapped  children  In  Headstart 
programs,  including  the  number  of  children 
being  served,  their  handicapping  conditions. 
and  the  services  being  provided  such  chil- 
dren. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Follow  Through  program  described  in  sec- 
tion 222(a)  (2)  such  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  annually  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
titles  II.  III.  VI.  VII,  IX,  and  X  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  the  amounu  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1 )  of  thi-^ 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity shall  for  each  such  fiscal  year  reserve 
and  make  available  not  less  than  $328,900  - 
000  for  programs  under  section  221  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  not 
less  than  $71.500.CK)0  for  Legal  Senices  pro- 
grams under  section  222(a)  (3)  and  title  IX 
of  such  Act. 

i3)  The  Director  shall  allocate  and  make 
available  the  remainder  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  Economic  G,  - 
portunity  Act  of  1964  for  each  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsectior. 
(after  funds  are  reserved  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  ■ 
in  such  a  manner,  subject  to  the  provisioii-- 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  that  wuli 
respect  to  each  fiscal  year — 

(A)  $402,400,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  II  of  which  $114,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Services  program  de- 
scribed in  section  222(a)  (4).  $62,500,000  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Emer- 
gency Food  and  Medical  Services  program 
described  in  section  222(a)(5).  $26,000,000 
shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Family  Planning  program  described  tn  sec- 
tion 222(a)(6).  $8,800,000  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Senior  Oppor- 
tunities and  Services  program  described  In 
section  222(a)(7).  $18,000,000  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Alcoholic 
Counseling  and  Recovery  program  described 
in  section  222(a)  (8) .  $18,000,000  shall  be  for 
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the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Drug  Reha- 
bilitation program  described  In  section  222 
ia)i9),  S5 .000.000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  Environmental  Action 
program  described  In  section  Z22(a  (10), 
J  15.000.000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Rural  Housing  Development  and 
Rehabilitation  program  described  in  section 
222(a)  (U).  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  Design  and  Planning 
Assistance  program  described  in  section  226, 
$4,500,000  shall  be  for  the  piu"pose  of  carrying 
out  the  Youth  Recreation  and  Sports  pro- 
gram described  in  section  227,  $7,500,000  (of 
which  $2,500,000  shall  be  available  for  carry- 
ing out  demonstration  projects)  shall  be  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Consumer 
Action  and  Cooperative  program  described  in 
section  228.  and  $117,600,000  shall  be  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  programs  and  activ- 
ities authorized  under  sections  230,  231.  232. 
and  233  of  such  title: 

(B)  (38.000.000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  part  B  of  title  III  (relating  to 
assistance  for  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers ) : 

(C)  $18,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  title  VI  (relating  to  adminis- 
tration and  coordination)  and  title  X  (relat- 
ing to  evaluation):  and 

(D|  $58,000,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  title  VII  (relating  to  commu- 
nity economic  development). 

(d)  Adjustments  In  allocations  for  the 
specific  purposes  set  forth  in  clauses  (A) 
through  (D)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
ic)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  by  the 
Director  as  follows: 

( 1 )  If  the  amounts  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  for 
any  fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient  to  assure 
that  the  full  amount  of  the  allocation  si>ec- 
ified  for  each  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
clauses  (A)  through  (D)  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (c)  will  be  provided  for  such  fiscal 
year — 

(A)  the  Director  shall  first  allocate  and 
make  available  (1)  not  less  than  $18,000,000 
annually  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  to  be 
used  for  the  Alcoholic  Counseling  and  Re- 
covery program,  and  (ii)  not  le.ss  than  $30.- 
000.000  annually  for  the  fiscal  year  endin? 
June  30.  1973.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  vear. 
to  be  used  for  the  Emergency  Pood  and  Medi- 
cal Services  program;  and 

(Bi  the  Director  shall  then  determine  the 
amovint  by  which  particular  allocations  (ex- 
cept for  ailocations  under  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph  i  are  to  be  reduced,  the  sum 
of  which  reductions  shall  be  equal  to  the 
total  amount  by  which  the  appropriations  are 
not  sufficient  to  fund  fully  all  such  alloca- 
tions. 

(2)  Any  further  adjustments  increasing  or 
decreasing  such  allocations  (after  any  ad- 
justments in  such  allocations  as  may  be 
made  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion! shall  be  made  by  the  Director  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  616  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Tlie  Director  shall  promptly  report  to  the 
Congress  adjustments  in  allocations  result- 
ing from  his  determinations  under  this  sub- 
section. 

(eidi  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $58,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  to  be  used  for  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Ser\-ice  programs  under  title  VIII  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended,  of  which  (A)  the  amount  of  $44.- 
500.000  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out 
full-time  volunteer  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  under  part  A  of  such  title  VIII, 
and  (Bl  the  amount  of  $13,500,000  shall  be 
available  (notwithstanding  the  10  per  centum 
limitation  set  forth  In  the  second  sentence 
of  section  821  of  such  Act)  for  carrying  out 
programs  designed  to  strengthen  and  sup- 


plement efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  under 
part  B  of  such  title  VIU. 

(2)  If  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
are  not  appropriated  and  made  available  in 
full,  then  such  stuns  as  are  so  appropriated 
and  made  available  for  such  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allocated  so  that — 

(A)  any  amounts  appropriated  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $37,000,000  shall  be  used  for  carry- 
ing out  programs  designed  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  under 
part  A  of  such  title  VIII; 

(B)  any  amounts  appropriated  in  excess 
of  $37,000,000  but  not  in  excess  of  $50,500,000 
shall  be  used  for  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  under  part  B  of  such  title  VIII; 
and 

(C)  any  amounts  appropriated  in  excess  of 
$50,500,000  shall  be  used  for  programs  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  supplement  efforts 
to  eliminate  poverty  under  part  A  of  such 
title  VIII. 

(3)  Section  833  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  (A)  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  thereof  by  striking  out  "under  part 
A"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  this 
title",  and  (B)  in  subsection  (c)  thereof  by 
striking  out  "a  volunteer  under  part  A  of 
this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
full-time  volunteer  receiving  either  a  living 
allowance  or  a  stipend  under  this  title". 

(f  I  In  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  and  allocated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (C)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  there 
are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
the  following  sunxs: 

(1)  $31,000,000  annually  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  to  be  used  for  the  Community 
Economic  Development  program  under  title 
VII: 

(2 1  $50,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  to  be  used  for 
the  Legal  Services  program  under  title  IX: 

(3)  $21,200,000  annually  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  the  succeeding 
fi.scal  year,  to  be  used  for  the  Senior  Oppor- 
tunities and  Sarvices  program  described  in 
section  222ia)  (7): 

(4)  $16,000,000  to  be  used  for  Domestic 
Volunteer  Service  programs  under  title  vni. 
of  which  $8,000,000  shall  be  available  for  car- 
rying out  full-time  volunteer  programs  under 
part  A  of  such  title  Vin  for  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  of  which  amount 
$2,000,000  shall  be  available  without  regard 
to  the  limitation  placed  on  the  expenditure 
of  funds  by  section  24  of  this  Act  for  pro- 
grams, projects,  or  activities  for  which  aca- 
demic credit  is  granted  to  voUniteer  partici- 
pants and  $8,000,000  shall  remain  available 
for  expjenditure  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  such  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973. 

TRANSFER    OP    FUNDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  616  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing: "for  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1972.  and  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum"  im- 
mediately before  the  words  "for  fiscal  years 
ending  thereafter". 

(b)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  the 
first  time  it  appears  therein  anu  all  matter 
thereafter  through  "$10,000,000"  the  second 
time  it  appears  In  such  section. 

TRAINING    PROCR,\MS    FOR    YOLTH 

Sec.  5.  Section  125(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Director  shall  Insure  that 
low-Income  persons  otherwise  capable  of 
such  participation  who  reside  in  public  or 
private  institutions  shall  be  eligible  for  par- 
ticipation In  programs  under  this  part.". 
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PROHIBITION  or  ELECTIONS  OR  OTHER  DEMO- 
CRATIC SELECTION  PROCEDURES  ON  SABBATH 
DATS 

Sec  6.  Section  211  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C.  2791)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  ensure  that  no 
election  or  other  democratic  selection  pro- 
cedure conducted  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (b),  or  pursuant  to  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (f ) ,  shall  be  held  on  a  Sab- 
bath Day  which  is  observed  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  worship  by  residents  in  the  area  served." 

COMMUNITY    ACTION    BOARDS 

Sec.  7.  The  last  sentence  of  section  2il(bi 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "three"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "five"  and  by  striking  out 
"six"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

(b)  Section  211(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(1)  one-third 
of  the  members  of  the  board  are  elected 
public  officials,  or  their  representatives,  ex- 
cept that  if  the  number  of  elected  officials 
reasonably  available  and  willing  to  serve  is 
less  than  one-third  of  the  membership  of  the 
board,  membership  on  the  board  of  appoint- 
ive public  officials  may  be  counted  in  meet- 
ing such  one-third  requirement,". 

PARTICIPATION    OF    THE    NON-POOR    IN 
HEADSTART    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  Section  222(a)(1)  of  the  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  comma  and  all 
the  langviage  '  following  the  words  "make 
payment"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "in  accordance  with  an  appro- 
priate fee  schedule  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary. baEed  upon  the  ability  of  the  family  to 
pay.  which  payment  may  be  made  in  whole 
or  In  part  by  a  third  party  In  behalf  of  such 
family,  except  that  any  such  charges  with 
respect  to  any  family  with  an  Income  of  less 
than  tbe  lov.er  living  standard  budget  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  an  amount  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  any  family  income  which 
excee-.is  $4,320  but  does  not  exceed  85  per 
c?ntum  of  such  lower  living  standard  budg- 
et, and  (11)  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  cen- 
tum of  any  family  Income  which  exceeds  85 
per  centum  of  such  lower  living  standard 
budget  but  does  not  exceed  100  per  centum 
oi  such  lower  living  standard  budget,  and.  if 
more  than  two  children  from  the  same  fam- 
ily are  participating,  additional  charges  msy 
be  made  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  calculated  in  accordance  with 
clauses  (i)  and  (11)  with  respect  to  each 
additional  child.  No  charge  will  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  child  who  is  a  member 
of  any  family  with  an  annual  Income  equal 
to  or  less  than  $4,320,  with  appropriate  ad- 
justments in  the  case  of  families  having  more 
than  two  children,  except  to  the  extent  that 
payment  will  be  made  by  a  third  party. 
Funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  this  section  shall  be  used  first  to 
continue  ongoing  Headstart  projects,  or  new 
projects  serving  the  cliildren  from  low-in- 
come families  which  were  being  served  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  There  shall  be 
reserved  for  such  projects  from  such  fund.s 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  received  by  public  or  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  programs  under  this  section. 
The  Secretary  may  defer  but  not  later  than 
April  1.  1973.  the  establishment  of  a  fee 
schedule  under  this  paragraph  upon  certifica- 
tion that  the  establishment  of  such  fee 
schedule  would  hinder  the  orderly  operation 
of  such  projects  prior  to  such  time." 

COMPREHENSIVE    HEALTH    SERVICES    CHARGES 

Sec.  9.  Section  222(a)  (4)  (A)  (11)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "such  services  may  be  avail- 
able on  an  emergency  basis  or  pending  a 
determination  of  eligibility  to  all  residents 
of  such  areas  •  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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"pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  prescribe,  persons  provided  assistance 
through  programs  assisted  under  this  para- 
graph who  are  not  members  of  low-Income 
families  may  be  required  to  make  payment, 
or  have  payment  made  In  their  behalf,  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  such  assistance", 

DRUG  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  222(a)  (8)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  222(a)(9)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"The  Director  is  authorized  to  undertake  spe- 
cial programs  aimed  at  promoting  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  rehabilitated  addicts 
or  addicts  enrolled  and  participating  in 
methadone  maintenance  treatment  or  thera- 
peutic programs,  and  assisting  employers  in 
dealing  with  addiction  and  drug  abuse  and 
dependency  problems  among  formerly  hard- 
core unemployed  so  that  they  can  be  main- 
tained in  employment.  In  undertaking  such 
programs,  the  Director  shall  give  special  pri- 
ority to  veterans  and  employers  of  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  veterans  with  priority  to 
those  areas  within  the  States  having  the 
highest  percentages  of  addicts.  The  Di- 
rector is  further  authorized  to  establish  pro- 
cedures and  policies  which  will  allow  clients 
to  complete  a  full  course  of  rehabilitation 
even  though  they  become  non-low-income 
by  virtue  of  becoming  employed  as  a  part  of 
the  rehabilitation  process.  That  there  shall  be 
no  change  In  income  eligibility  criteria  for 
initial  admission  to  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  under  this  Act." 

NEW    SPECIAL    EMPHASIS    FROCRAMS 

Sec.  11.  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  An  'Environmental  Action'  program 
through  which  lov.--income  persons  will  be 
paid  for  work  (which  would  not  otherwise  be 
performed)  on  projects  designed  to  combat 
pollution  or  to  improve  the  environment. 
Projects  may  include,  without  limitation: 
cleanup  and  sanitation  activities,  including 
solid  waste  removal;  reclamation  and  re- 
habilitation of  eroded  or  ecologically  dam- 
aged areas,  including  areas  affected  by  strip 
mining;  conservation  and  l)eautification  ac- 
tivities. Including  tree  planting  and  recrea- 
tion area  development;  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  the  environment;  and  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  in  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

"(11)  A  program  to  be  known  as  'Rural 
Housing  Development  and  Rehabilitation' 
designed  to  assist  low-income  families  in  ru- 
ral areas  to  construct  and  acquire  ownership 
of  adequate  housing,  to  rehabilitate  or  repair 
existing  substandard  units  In  such  areas,  and 
to  otherwise  assist  families  in  obtaining 
standard  housing.  Financial  assistance  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  provided  to  non- 
profit rural  housing  development  corpora- 
tions and  cooperatives  serving  areeis  which 
are  defined  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration as  rural  areas,  and  shall  be  used  for, 
but  not  limited  to,  such  purposes  as  admin- 
istrative expenses;  revolving  development 
funds;  nonrevolving  land,  land  development 
and  construction  writedowns;  rehabilitation 
or  repair  of  substandard  housing;  and  loans 
to  low-income  families.  In  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  repair  of  housing  for  low- 
income  families  under  this  paragraph,  the 
services  of  persons  enrolled  in  Mainstream 
programs  may  be  utilized.  Loans  under  this 
paragraph  may  be  used  for,  but  not  limited 
to,  such  purposes  as  the  purchase  of  new 
housing  units,  the  repair,  rehabilitation  and 
purchase  of  existing  units,  and  to  supple- 
ment existing  Federal  loan  programs  in  or- 
der that  low-income  families  may  benefit 
from  them.  The  repayment  period  of  such 
loans  shall  not  exceed  thirty-three  years.  No 
loans  tinder  this  paragraph  shall  bear  an  in- 


terest rate  of  less  than  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num, but  if  the  Director,  after  having  ex- 
amined the  family  Income  of  the  applicant, 
the  projected  housing  costs  of  the  applicant, 
and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, determines  that  the  applicant  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  participate  in  this 
program,  he  may  waive  the  Interest  in  whole 
or  in  part  and  for  such  periods  of  time  as  he 
may  establish  except  that  ( 1 )  no  such  waiver 
may  be  granted  to  an  applicant  whose  ad- 
Justed  family  income  (as  defined  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration)  is  In  e.xcess 
of  $3,700  per  annum  and  (2)  any  applicant 
for  whom  such  a  waiver  is  provided  shall  be 
required  to  commit  at  least  20  per  centum  of 
his  adjusted  family  income  toward  the  mort- 
gage debt  service  and  other  housing  costs. 
Family  incomes  shall  be  recertified  annually, 
and  monthly  payments  for  all  loans  under 
this  paragraph  adjusted  accordingly." 

PUERTO   RICO 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Effective  after  June  30,  1972, 
section  225(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Puerto  Rico,". 

(b)  Effective  after  June  30.  1972.  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  609  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "or"  the  second  time  it  appears  in  such 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "Puerto  Rico,  or". 

NON-FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION   CEILING 

Sec.  13.  Section  225(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  second  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Director  shall 
not  require  non-Federal  contributions  in  ex- 
cess of  20  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost 
of  programs  or  activities  assisted  under  this 
Act." 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  14.  Part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"DESIGN    AND    PLANNING    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  226.  (a)  The  Director  shall  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  programs  conducted  by  commu- 
nity-based design  and  planning  orgpnlzations 
to  provide  technical  assistance  and  profes- 
sional architectural  and  related  services  re- 
lating to  housing,  neighborhood-  facilities, 
transportation  and  other  aspects  of  commu- 
nity planning  and  development  to  persons 
and  community  organizations  or  groups  not 
otherwise  able  to  afford  such  assistance. 
Such  programs  shall  be  conducted  with  max- 
imum use  of  the  voluntary  services  of  pro- 
fessional and  community  personnel.  In  pro- 
viding assistance  under  this  section,  the  Di- 
rector shall  afford  priority  to  persons  in 
urban  or  rural  poverty  areas  with  substand- 
ard housing,  substandard  public  service  fa- 
cilities, and  generally  blighted  conditions. 
Design  and  planning  services  to  be  provided 
by  such  organizations  shall  include — 

"(1)  comprehensive  coinmiinlty  or  area 
planning  and  development; 

"(2)  specific  projects  for  the  priority  plan- 
ning und  development  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity; and 

"(3)  educational  programs  directed  to  lo- 
cal residents  emphasizing  their  role  in  the 
planning  and  development  process  in  the 
community. 

"(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  tinder 
this  section  unless  such  design  and  planning 
organization — 

"(1)  is  a  nonprofit  organization  located 
in  the  neighborhood  or  area  to  be  served 
with  a  majority  of  the  governing  body  of  such 
organization  comprised  of  residents  of  that 
neighborhof^d  or  area; 

"(2)  has  as  a  primary  function  the  goal  of 
bringing  about  through  the  involvement  of 
the  appropriate  community  action  agency  or 
otherwise,   maximum   pos.«lble   participation 


of  local  residents,  especially  low-Income  resi- 
dents, in  the  planning  and  decisionmaking 
regarding  the  development  of  their  commu- 
nity; and 

"(3)  will  carry  out  Its  design  and  planning 
services  principally  through  the  voluntary 
participation  of  professional  and  community 
personnel  (including,  where  available,  VISTA 
volunteers). 

"(C)  Derlgn  and  planning  organizations 
receiving  assistance  under  this  section  shall 
not  subcontract  with  any  profltmaklng  orga- 
nization or  pay  fees  for  architectural  or  other 
professional  services. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements are  necessary  to  continue  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  of  demonstrated  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  type  described  in  this  sec- 
tion receiving  assistance  under  section  232 
of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971. 

"YOUTH    RECKEATION    AND    SPORTS    PROGRAM 

"Sec  227.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  to  disad- 
vantaged youth  recreation  and  physical  fit- 
ness instruction  and  competition  with  high- 
quality  facilities  and  supervision  and  related 
educational  and  counseling  services  (includ- 
ing instruction  concerning  study  practices, 
career  opportunities.  Job  responsibilities, 
health  and  nutrition,  and  drug  abuses  edu- 
cation) through  regular  association  with 
college  instructors  and  athletes  and  exposure 
to  college  and  university  campuses  and  other 
recreational  facilities,  the  Director  shall  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  for  the  con- 
duct of  an  annual  youth  recreation  and 
sports  program  concentrated  In  the  summer 
months  and  with  continued  activities 
throughout  the  year,  so  as  to  offer  disadvan- 
taged youth  living  in  areas  of  rural  and 
urban  poverty  an  opportunity  to  receive  such 
recreation  and  educational  Instruction,  in- 
formation, and  services  and  to  participate  in 
such  physical  fitness  programs  and  sports 
competitions. 

"(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  satisfactory  assurances  are 
received  that  ( 1 )  not  less  than  90  per  centum 
of  the  youths  participating  in  each  program 
to  be  assisted  under  this  section  are  from 
families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty 
level,  as  deternuned  by  the  Director,  and 
that  such  participating  youths  and  other 
neighborhood  residents,  through  the  involve- 
ment of  the  appropriate  community  action 
agency  or  otherwise,  will  have  maximum  par- 
ticipation in  program  planning  and  opera- 
tion and  (2)  all  significant  segments  of  the 
low-income  population  of  the  community 
to  be  served  will  be  served  on  an  equitable 
basis  in  terms  of  participating  youths  and 
instructional  and  other  support  personnel. 

"(c)  Programs  under  this  section  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Director,  through  grants 
or  contracts  with  any  qualified  organization 
of  colleges  and  universities  or  such  other 
qualified  nonprofit  organizations  active  in 
the  field  with  access  to  appropriate  recrea- 
tional f;icilities  as  the  Director  shal  deter- 
mine in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
he  shall  prescribe.  Each  such  grant  or  con- 
tract and  subcontract  with  participating  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  other  quali- 
fied organizations  active  in  the  field  shall 
contain  provisions  to  assure  that  the  program 
to  be  assisted  will  provide  a  non-Federal 
contribution  (in  cash  or  in  kind)  of  no  leis 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  program.  Each  such 
grant,  contract,  or  subcontract  shall  include 
provisions  for — 

"  ( 1 )  providing  opportunities  for  disadvan- 
taged youth  to  engage  in  competitive  sports 
and  receive  sports  skills  and  physical  fitness 
instruction  and  education  in  good  health  and 
nutrition  practices: 

"(2)  providing  such  youth  with  Instruc- 
tion and  information  regarding  study  prac- 
tices, career  opportunities,  job  responsibili- 
ties, and  drug  abuse; 
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"(3)  carrying  out  continuing  related  ac- 
tivities mroughout  the  year; 

••(4)  meeting  the  requirements  .ot  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section; 

"(51  enabling  the  contractor  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  or  other  qualified 
oreanizatlons  active  In  the  field  located  con- 
veniently to  such  areas  of  poverty  and  the 
ftudeiits  and  personnel  of  such  institutions 
or  orcranizations  active  in  the  field  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  the  community  life 
and  In  solutions  of  community  problems:  and 

"(6 1  sening  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
United  States  and  rural  areas,  within  the 
limits  of  program  resources. 

■CONSVMER  ACTION  AND  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 

•Sec.  228.  (3)  The  Director  shall  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  development, 
technical  assistance  to  and  conduct  of  con- 
sumer action  and  advocacy  and  cooperative 
programs,  credit  resources  development  pro- 
grams, and  consumer  protection  and  educa- 
tion programs  designed  to  demonstrate 
various  techniques  and  models  and  to  carry 
out  projects  to  assist  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  low-income  persons  to  try  to 
improve  the  quality.  Improve  the  delivery, 
and  lower  the  price  of  goods  and  services. 
to  obtain,  without  undue  delay  or  burden, 
financial  credit  at  reasonable  cost,  and  to 
develop  means  of  enforcing  consumer  rights, 
developing  consumer  grievance  procedures 
and  presenting  consumer  grievances,  sub- 
mitting consumer  views  and  concerns  for 
protection  against  unfair,  deceptive,  or  dis- 
criminatory trade  and  commercial  practices 
and  educating  low-income  persons  with  re- 
spect to  such  rights,  procedures,  grievances, 
views  and  concerns. 

•(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  the  grantee  or  contract- 
ing organization  or  agency  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  and  has  as  a  primary  function 
the  goal  of  bringing  about,  through  ^  in- 
volvement of  the  appropriate  community 
action  agency  or  otherwise,  maximum  poa- 
sible  participation  of  low-income  persons  in 
the  project. 

•■(Ct  The  Director  shall  make  whatever 
arrangements  are  necessary  to  continue  pilot 
or  demonstration  projects  of  demonstrated 
effectiveness,  or  which  have  not  yet  been 
evaluated  until  such  time  as  an  evaluation  is 
conducted  and  the  effectiveness  determined 
and  to  carry  out  evaluations  of  such  proj- 
ects, of  the  type  described  in  this  section 
receiving  assistance  under  section  232  of  this 
Act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971  or  June  30,  1972." 

TEKMINATION    OF    A.SSI.STANCE 

Sec.  15.  Section  231  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(di  If  any  member  of  a  board  to  which 
section  211  lb)  is  applicable  files  an  allega- 
tion with  the  Director  that  an  agency  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  section  is  not  ob- 
serving any  requirement  of  this  Act.  or  any 
regulation,  rule,  or  guideline  promulgated  by 
i+ie  Director  under  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall  promptly  investigate  such  allegation 
and  shall  consider  it;  and.  If  after  such  in- 
vestigation and  consideration  he  finds  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  allegations 
are  true,  he  shall  hold  a  hearing,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  shall  notify  all  inter- 
ested persons  of  his  findings.  If  he  finds  that 
the  allegations  are  true,  and  that,  after  being 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 
the  agency  has  failed  to  make  appropriate 
corrections,  he  shall  forthwith  terminate  fur- 
ther assistance  under  this  title  to  such 
agency  until  he  has  received  assurances  satis- 
factory to  him  that  further  violations  will 
not  occur." 

SPECIAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec  16.  Part  C  of  title  n  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1984  Is  amended  by  add- 


ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"SPECIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  234.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  for  projects  conducted 
by  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
which  are  designed  to  serve  groups  of  low- 
income  individuals  who  are  not  being  effec- 
tively served  by  other  programs  under  this 
title.  In  administering  this  section,  the  Di- 
rector shall  give  special  consideration  to  pro- 
grams designed  to  assist  older  persons  and 
other  low-income  Individuals  who  do  not 
reside  in  low-income  areas  and  who  are  not 
being  effectively  served  by  other  programs 
under  this  title. 

••|b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated (in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying 
out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964) 
$50,000,000  annually  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year." 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  17.  Section  224  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••(8)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Director  shall  assure  that  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  will  be  distributed 
on  an  equitable  basis  in  any  community  and 
within  any  State  so  th;-t  all  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  low-income  population  are  be- 
ing served." 

AMENDMENT  TO    MIGRANT   FARMWORKERS 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  18.  Section  312(b)  (3 1  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  •Government"  the 
words  '"employment  or". 

DAT    CARE    STANDARDS 

Sec  19.  Section  522(d)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  sentence  after  the 
words  "local  levels."  as  follows:  '•Such  stand- 
ards shall  be  no  less  comprehensive  than  the 
Federal  interagency  day  care  requirements 
as  approved  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  September  23.  1968." 

PROHIBITION    OF    POLITICAL    ACTrVITY 

Sec  20.  Section  603  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

••|c)  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  subpart  (1)  of  part  B 
of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  or  any  program  administered  by  AC- 
TION shall  be  used  to  finance,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  activity  designed  to  Influence 
the  outcome  of  any  election  to  Federal  of- 
fice, or  any  voter  registration  activity,  or  to 
pay  the  salary  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Office  of  Ek;onomlc  Opportunity,  the 
Teacher  Corps,  or  ACTION,  who,  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  such  an  officer  or  employee, 
engages  in  any  such  activity.  As  used  In  this 
section,  the  term  'election'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  301(a) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971, 
and  the  term  'Federal  office'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  301(c) 
of  such  Act." 

definition    of    lower    living    STANDARD 
BUDGET 

Sec  21.  Section  609  of  the  Act  is  amended 
»)y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the, following: 

•■(5)  the  term  'lower  living  standard  budg- 
et' means  that  income  level  (adjusted  for 
regional  and  metropolitan,  urban  and  rural 
differences  and  family  size)  determined  an- 
nually by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  referred  to  by 
suc^  Department  as  the  "lower  living  stand- 
ard budget'." 


GXriDELINES 

Sec  22.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"GUIDELINES 

"Sec  623.  AU  rules,  regulations,  guide- 
lines, instructions,  and  application  forms 
published  or  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  their  effective 
date." 

nondiscrimination 

Sec  23.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"nondiscrimination  provisions 

"Sec  624.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program 
under  this  Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  with  respect  to  such  program  spe- 
cifically provides  that  no  person  with  respon- 
sibilities m  the  operation  of  such  program 
will  discriminate  with  respect  to  any  such 
program  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  sex,  political  affiliation,  or  be- 
liefs. 

"(b)  No  person  In  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be  de- 
nied employment  In  connection  with,  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Director  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  602  of  the  ClvU  Bights 
Act  of  1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by 
the  Director  to  enforce  such  sentence.  This 
section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting 
any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  person  may 
have  If  that  person  Is  excluded  from  partici- 
pation m,  denied  the  benefits  of,  subjected 
to  discrimination  under,  or  denied  employ- 
ment in  connection  with  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act." 
poverty  line 

Sec  24.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"POVERTY  LINE 

"Sec  625.  (a)  Every  agency  administering 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act  In  which 
the  poverty  line  Is  a  criterion  of  eligibility 
shall  revise  the  poverty  line  at  annual  Inter- 
vals, or  at  any  shorter  Interval  It  deems  feasi- 
ble and  desirable. 

"(b)  The  revision  required  by  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section  shall  be  accomplished  by 
multiplying  the  official  poverty  line  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get) by  the  average  percentage  change  in 
the  consumer  price  Index  during  vhe  annual 
or  other  interval  immediately  preceding  the 
time  at  which  the  revision  Is  made. 

"(c)  Revisions  required  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  and  Issued  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  necessary  consumer  price  Index 
data  becomes  available." 

COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec  25.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunilv 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  title  VI  the  following  new  title: 

•  TITLE   VII  ~  COMMUNITY  ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT 

"statement    of   PURPOSE 

"Stc  701.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  special  pro- 
grams by  which  the  residents  of  urban  and 
rural  low-income  areas  may,  through  self- 
help  and  mobilization  of  the  community  at 
large,  with  appropriate  Federal  assistance, 
improve  the  quality  of  their  economic  and 
social  participation  In   community  life   In 
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such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  poverty  and  the  establishment  of 
permanent  economic  and  social  benefits. 
"Part  A — Special  Impact  Programs 
"statement  of  purpose 
■•Sec  711.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
establish  special  programs  of  assistance  to 
private  locally  Initiated  community  corpora- 
tions and  related  nonprofit  agencies,  Includ- 
ing cooperatives,  or  organizations  conducting 
activities  which  ( 1 )  are  directed  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  critical  problems  existing  In  par- 
ticular communities  or  nelghljorhoods  (de- 
fined without  regard  to  political  or  other 
subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within  those  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas  having  concentrations  or 
substantial  numbers  of  low-Income  persons; 
(2)  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  duration 
to  have  an  appreciable  Impaict  in  such  com- 
munities, neighborhoods,  and  rural  areas  in 
arresting  tendencies  toward  dependency, 
chronic  unemployment,  and  community  de- 
terioration, and  (3)  hold  forth  the  prospect 
of  continuing  to  have  such  Impact  after  the 
termination  of  financial  assistance  under  this 
title. 

"establishment  op  programs 

"Sec.  712.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  community 
development  corporations  and  to  cooperatives 
and  other  nonprofit  agencies  in  conjunction 
with  qualifying  community  development 
corporations  for  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  of  programs  which  are  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
programs  shall  be  restricted  In  number  bo 
that  each  Is  of  sufficient  size,  scope,  and  du- 
ration to  have  an  appreciable  Impact  on  the 
area  served.  Such  programs  may  Include — 

"(1)  economic  and  business  development 
programs.  Including  programs  which  provide 
financial  and  other  assistance  (Including 
equity  capital)  to  start,  expand,  or  locate 
businesses  In  or  near  the  areas  served  so  as 
to  provide  employment  and  ownership  oppor- 
tunities for  residents  of  such  areas,  and 
programs  Including  those  described  In  title 
IV  of  this  Act  for  small  businesses  In  or 
owned  by  residents  of  such  areas; 

"(2)  community  development  and  housing 
activities  which  create  new  training,  em- 
ployment, and  ownership  opportunities  and 
which  contribute  to  an  improved  living  en- 
vironment; and 

"(3)  manpower  training  programs  for  un- 
employed or  low-lnoome  persons  which  sup- 
port and  complement  economic,  business, 
housing,  and  community  development  pro- 
grams, Including  without  limitation  activi- 
ties such  as  those  descrlt>ed  in  part  B  of 
title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  conduct  programs 
assisted  under  this  part  so  as  to  contribute, 
on  an  equitable  basis  between  urban  and 
rural  areas,  to  the  elimination  of  poverty 
and  the  establishment  of  permanent  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  In  such  areas. 

"REQUIREMENTS    FOR     FINANCIAL     ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  713.  (a)  The  Director,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  establish,  shall  not 
provide  financial  assistance  for  any  program 
or  component  project  under  this  part  unless 
he  determines  that — 

"(1)  such  community  development  cor- 
poration is  responsive  to  residents  of  the 
area  under  guidelines  established  by  the 
Director; 

"(2)  all  projects  and  related  facilities  will, 
to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  be  located 
in  the  area  served; 

"(3)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  promote 
the  development  of  entrepreneurial  and  man- 
agement skills  and  the  ownership  or  partici- 
pation in  ownership  of  assisted  businesses 
and  housing,  cooperatively  or  otherwise,  by 
residents  of  the  area  served; 

"(4)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried 
out  with  the  maximum  participation  of  lo- 
cal  businessmen  and   financial    Institutions 


and  organizations  by  their  Inclusion  on  pro- 
gram boards  of  directors,  advisory  councils, 
or  through  other  appropriate  means: 

"(6)  thejrqgram  will  be  appropriately 
coordlnated'wItE^loQal  planning  under  this 
Act.  the  Demonstratlbri^Cltles  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  with 
other  relevant  planning  for  physical  and 
human  resources  of  the  areas  served; 

"(6)  the  requirements  of  subsections  122 
(e)  and  124(a)  of  this  Act  have  been  met; 

"(7)  preference  will  be  given  to  low  Income 
or  economically  disadvantaged  residents  of 
the  areas  served  in  filling  Jobs  and  training 
opportunities;  ..nd 

"(8)  training  programs  carried  out  In  con- 
nection with  projects  financed  under  this 
part  shall  be  designed  wherever  feasible  to 
provide  those  persons  who  successfully  com- 
plete such  training  with  skills  which  are  also 
In  demand  In  communities,  neighborhoods, 
or  rural  areas,  other  than  those  for  which 
programs  are  established  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  In  the 
relocation  of  establishments  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  if  such  relocation  would  re- 
sult in  an  increase  In  unemployment  In  the 
area  <rf  original  location. 

"(c)  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for 
related  purposes  under  this  Act  to  the  area 
served  by  a  special  Impact  program  shall  not 
be  diminished  In  order  to  substitute  funds 
authorized  by  this  part. 

"APPLICATION  op  OTHER  FEDERAL  RESOURCES 

"Sec.  714.  (a)  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion Program. — 

"(1)  Funds  granted  under  this  part  which 
are  invested,  directly  or  Indirectly,  In  a  small 
business  Investment  company  or  a  local  de- 
velopment company  shall  be  Included  as 
'private  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  surplus,' 
'combined  paid-in  capital  and  paid-in  sur- 
plus,' and  'paid-in  capital'  for  purposes  of 
sections  302,  303,  and  502.  respectively,  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1972,  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  after  consultation  with 
the  Director,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  In- 
sure the  availability  to  community  develop- 
ment (»rporatlons  o.'  such  programs  as  shall 
further  the  purposes  <rf  this  part. 

(b)  EcoNoscic  Development  Administra- 
tion Programs. — 

"(1)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under 
this  part  shall  be  deemed  'redevelopment 
areas'  within  the  meaning  of  section  401  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965,  and  shall  qualify  for  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  title  n 
of  that  Act. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Director,  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  Insure  the  availability  to  com- 
munity development  corporations  of  such 
programs  as  shall  further  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"(c)  Programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. — The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director,  shall 
take  all  necessary  steps  (1)  to  assure  that 
community  development  corporations  as- 
sisted under  this  part  or  their  subsidiaries, 
shall  qualify  as  sponsors  under  section  106  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  and  sections  221,  235,  and  236  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1949;  (2)  to  assure 
that  land  for  housing  and  business  location 
and  expansion  Is  made  available  under  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part; 
and  (3)  to  assure  that  funds  are  available 
under  section  701(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 


1954  to  community  development  corporations 
assisted  under  this  part. 

"(d)  Coordination  and  Cooperation  . — The 
Director  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  nec- 
essary and  appropriate.  In  coordination  and 
cooperation  with  the  heads  of  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  so  that  contracts, 
subcontracts,  and  deposits  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  in  connection  with  pro- 
grams aided  with  Federal  funds  are  placed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
part. 

"(e)  Reporting  on  Other  F'eder.al  Re- 
sources.— On  or  before  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1972.  and  annually 
thereafter,  the  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  report  setting  forth  a 
description  of  all  Federal  agency  programs 
which  he  finds  relevant  to  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  programs  have  been  made  available  to 
community  development  corporations  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  under  this  part  in- 
cluding specifically  the  availability  and  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section.  Wliere 
appropriate,  the  report  required  under  this 
subsection  also  shall  contain  recommenda- 
tions for  the  more  effective  utilization  of 
Federal  agency  programs  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"FEDESAI.      SHARE 

"Sec.  715.  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  part,  including 
grants  used  by  community  development  cor- 
porations for  capital  investments,  shall  ( 1 1 
not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
program  indudlng  costs  of  administration 
vinless  the  Director  determines  that  assist- 
ance in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  re- 
quired in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part,  and  (2)  be  made  available  for  deposit 
to  the  grantee,  under  conditions  which  the 
Director  deems  appropriate,  within  thirty 
days  following  aK>roval  by  the  Director  and 
the  local  community  develojHnent  corpora- 
tion of  the  grant  agreement.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  services.  Capital  in- 
vestments made  with  funds  granted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  part,  and  the 
proceeds  from  such  capital  Investments,  sh.ill 
not  be  considered  Federal  property. 

"P4«T  B — Rural  PsocaAMS 
"statement    of    purpose 

"Sec  721.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
meet  the  special  economic  needs  of  rural 
communities  or  areas  with  concentrations  or 
substantial  numbers  of  low-inctane  persons 
by  providing  support  to  self-help  programs 
which  promote  economic  development  and 
Independence,  as  a  supplement  to  existing 
similar  programs  conducted  by  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Svich  programs  should  encourage  low- 
Income  families  to  pool  their  talents  and  re- 
sources so  as  to  create  and  expand  rural  eco- 
nomic enterprise.  , 

"financial    assistance 

"Sec.  722.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorised 
to  provide  financial  assistance,  including 
loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of  15 
years  and  In  amounts  not  resulting  in  an 
aggregate  principal  indebtedness  of  more 
than  »3.500  at  any  one  time,  to  any  low-in- 
come rural  family  where,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Director,  such  financial  assistance  has 
a  reasonable  possibility  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent increase  in  the  income  of  such  fam- 
ilies, or  will  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  their  living  or  housing  conditions,  by  as- 
sisting or  permitting  them  to — 

"^l)  acquire  or  Improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  Improvements 
thereon; 

"(2)    operate  or  improve  the  operation  of 
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farms  not  larger  than  family  sized.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  purchase  of  feed, 
seed,  fertilizer,  livestock,  poultry,  and  equip- 
ment: or 

••(3)  participate  in  cooperative  associations, 
or  to  finance  nonagrlcultural  enterprises 
which  will  enable  such  families  to  supple- 
ment their  Income. 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  pro- 
Tide  financial  assistance  to  local  cooperative 
associations  in  rural  areas  containing  con- 
centrations or  substantial  numbers  of  low- 
Income  persons  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
operating  cooperative  programs  for  farming, 
purchasing,  marketing,  processing,  and  to 
Improve  their  income  as  producers  and  their 
purchasing  power  as  consumers,  and  to  pro- 
vide such  essentials  as  credit  and  health 
services.  Costs  which  may  be  defrayed  shall 
include  but   not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  administrative  costs  of  staff  and 
overhead; 

"(2)  costs  of  planning  and  developing  new 
enterprises: 

"(3)  costs  of  acquiring  technical  assist- 
ance: and 

"(4)  Initial  capital  where  it  Is  determined 
by  the  Director  that  the  poverty  of  the  fam- 
Uies  participating  In  the  program  and  the 
social  conditions  of  the  rural  area  require 
auch  assistance. 

"LIUrrATlONS  ON   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  723.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the  Di- 
rector determines  that — 

"(1)  any  cooperative  association  receiving 
assistance  has  a  minimum  of  fifteen  active 
members,  a  majority  of  which  are  low- 
Income  rural  persons: 

"(2)  adequate  technical  assistance  is  made 
available  and  committed  to  the  programs  be- 
ing supported: 

"(3)  such  financial  assistance  will  ma- 
terially further  the  purposes  of  this  part:  and 

"(4)  the  applicant  Is  fulfilling  or  will  ful- 
fill a  need  for  services,  supplies,  or  faculties 
which  Is  otherwise  not  being  met. 

"(b)  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for 
related  purposes  under  this  Act  to  the  area 
aerved  by  a  program  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  diminished  in  order  to  substitute 
funds  authorized  by  this  part. 

'•P*«T    C SDPPORT   PaOCRAMS 

•'•niAINING    AND   TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  731.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements  such  technical  assistance  and 
training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required  to 
effectively  implement  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
to  any  public  or  private  organization  under 
this  section  unless  the  Director  provides  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  services  with  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  selection  of  and  to 
review  the  quality  and  utility  of  the  services 
furnished  them  by  such  organization. 

"(b)  Technical  assistance  to  community 
development  corporations  and  both  urban 
and  rural  coopwratlves  may  Include  planning, 
management,  legal,  preparation  of  feasibility 
studies,  product  development,  marketing,  and 
the  provision  of  stipends  to  encourage  skilled 
professionals  to  engage  in  full-time  activities 
under  the  direction  of  a  community  organi- 
zation financially  assisted  under  this  title. 

"(Ci  Training  for  employees  of  community 
development  corporations  and  for  employees 
and  members  of  urban  and  j-ural  cooperatives 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to,  on-the- 
job  training,  classroom  instruction,  and 
scholarships  to  assist  them  in  development, 
managerial,  entrepreneurial,  planning,  and 
other  technical  and  organizational  skills 
which  will  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

•'DEVELOPMENT    LOAN    FUND 

•Str.  732  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  make  or  guarantee  loan.'s  i either  directly 


or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  orga- 
nizations through  agreements  to  participate 
on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  to  com- 
niunlty  development  corporations  and  to 
cooperatives  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
under  section  712  of  this  title,  to  families 
under  section  722  ( a ) ,  and  to  local  coopera- 
tives eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
section  722(b)  for  business,  housing,  and 
community  development  projects  who  the 
Director  determines  will  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  No  loans,  guarantees,  or 
other  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  section  unless  the  Director  deter- 
mines that — 

■■  (1 )  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan: 

"(2)  a  loan  Is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  made. 
Loans  made  by  the  Director  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus 
such  additional  charge,  if  any,  toward  cover- 
ing other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Di- 
rector may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
Its  purposes,  except  that,  for  the  five  years 
following  the  date  on  which  funds  are  ini- 
tially available  to  the  borrower,  the  rate  of 
Interest  shall  be  set  at  a  rate  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  Director  In  light  of  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  borrower,  which  rate 
shall  not  be  lower  than  1  per  centum.  All 
such  loans  shall  be  repayable  within  a  period 
of  not  more  than  thirty  years. 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  adjust 
Interest  rates,  grant  moratoriums  on  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  Interest,  collect  or 
compromise  any  obligations  held  by  him,  and 
to  take  such  other  actions  In  respect  to 
such  loans  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guaranty  functions  authorized  under  this 
part,  there  shall  be  established  a  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  consisting  of  two  separate 
accounts,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  revolving 
fund  called  the  Rural  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  other  of  which  shall  be  a 
revolving  fund  called  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund.  The  capital  of  each  such 
revolving  fund  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(2)  The  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  de- 
posited in  such  Fund  by  the  Director  out  of 
funds  made  available  from  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Community  Development  Loan 
Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  deposited  in  such  fund  by  the  Director 
out  of  funds  made  available  from  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title.  The  Secretary  may  make  deposits  In 
the  Community  Development  Loan  Fund  In 
any  fiscal  year  In  which  he  has  made  avail- 
able for  grants  to  community  development 
corporations  not  less  than  »60.000,000  out  of 
funds  made  available  from  appropriations 
for  the  purpo.se  of  carrying  out  this  title. 

"EVALUATION    AND    RESEARCH 

"Sec.  733.  (a)  Each  program  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  this  title  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  In  achieving  It-s  pur- 
poses, which  evaluation  shall  be  conducted 
by  such  public  or  private  organizations  as 
the  Director  may  designate,  and  all  or  part 
of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part. 
The  results  of  such  evaluatlon.s,  together 
with  the  Director's  findings  and  recommen- 


dations concerning  the  program,  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report  required  by  section  608 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, research  designed  to  suggest  new  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  title  in  suctf  ways  as  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  employment,  ownership,  and 
a  better  quality  of  life  for  low-Income  resi- 
dents. The  Director  shall  particularly  inves- 
tigate the  feasibility  and  most  appropriate 
manner  of  establishing  development  banks 
and  similar  institutions  and  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  his  research  findings  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  June  30, 
1973. 

"Part  I>— General 

"PROGRAM   DtniATION   AND  AtTTHORITy 

"Sec.  741.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  pro- 
grams provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  for  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  fiscal 
year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as 
the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 

AMENDMENT     WITH     RESPECT    TO     VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  second  sentence  of  section  801, 
after  the  words  "to  eliminate  poverty"  in- 
sert the  words  "and  to  deal  with  environ- 
mental problems  focused  primarily  upon  the 
needs  of  low-Income  persons  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  reside". 

(b)  Section  811(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended : 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "Volun- 
teers under  this  part  shall  be  required  to 
make  a  full-time  personal  conunitment  to 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  and  the 
goals  of  the  projects  or  programs  to  which 
they  are  assigned." 

(c)  Section  820(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended : 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "The  Di- 
rector shall  develop  programs  designed  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  persons  to  participate 
in  a  direct  and  personal  way,  on  a  part-time 
basis  or  for  short  periods  of  service  either 
In  their  home  or  nearby  communities  or  else- 
where, in  volunteer  activities  contributing  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty  and  otherwise  in 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  title." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  821  of 
such  Act  is  amended,  effective  July  1,  1972, 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
such  programs  shall  include  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  otherwise  authorized  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title  for  which 
academic  credit  Is  granted  to  volunteer  par- 
ticipants In  connection  with  their  volunteer 
service  (not  Including  time  devoted  to  train- 
ing)". 

LEGAL     services     PROGRAM 

Sec.    27.   (a)   The    Economic    Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE    IX— NATIONAL   LEGAL   SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

"DECLARATION     OF     POLICT 

"Sec.  901.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"(1)  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  provide 
greater  access  to  attorneys  and  appropriate 
Institutions  for  the  orderly  resolution  of 
grievances  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  within  the  system  of  Justice; 

"(2)  many  low-Income  persons  are  unable 
to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or  of  ac- 
cess to  appropriate  institutions; 

"(3)    access   to  legal   services  and  appro- 
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priate  Institutions  for  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  not  only  Is  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate and  local  concern,  but  also  is  of  appro- 
priate and  lny)ortant  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government: 

"(4)  the  Integrity  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  system  of 
justice  in  the  United  States  require  that 
there  be  no  political  Interference  with  the 
provision  and  performance  of  legal  services; 

"(5)  existing  legtd  services  programs  have 
provided  economical,  effective,  and  compre- 
hensive legal  services  to  the  client  commu- 
nity so  as  to  bring  about  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes  within  the  system  of  Jus- 
tice; and 

"(6)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
should  be  created  to  encourage  the  availa- 
bility of  legal  services  and  legal  Institutions 
to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  free  from 
extraneous  Interference  and  control. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    CORPORATION 

"Sec  902.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  non- 
profit corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation'  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Corpo- 
ration') which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  title,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.  The 
right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  title  is 
expressly  reserved. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person. 

"(c)  The  Corporation,  and  legal  services 
programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation,  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  treated  as  an  organization 
described  In  section  170(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  as  an  orga- 
nization described  In  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501  (a) 
of  such  Code.  If  such  treatments  are  con- 
ferred in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  Code,  the  Corporation,  and  legal  serv- 
ices programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation, 
shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  such 
Code  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  organiza- 
tions exempt  from  taxation. 

"PROCESS  OF  INCORPORATION   AND  ORGANIZATION 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  transition 
period  of  at  least  six  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1972  for  the  proc- 
ess of  Incorporation  and  Initial  organization 
of  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  shall  serve  as  the  incorporat- 
mg  trustee  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)  (1)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendment*  of  1972,  the  incorporating 
trustee,  after  consulting  with  and  receiving 
the  recommendations  of  national  organiza- 
tions of  peraons  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  title,  shall  establish  the  initial  Clients 
Advisory  Covincll  to  be  composed  of  eleven 
members  selected.  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  incorporating 
trustee  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 905(a)  (2) ,  from  among  individuals  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  tMs  title. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  dny.s  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1972,  the  Incorporating 
trustee  after  consulting  with  and  receiving 
the  recommendations  of  associations  of  at- 
torneys actively  engaged  in  conducting  legal 
services  programs,  shall  establish  the  initial 
Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council  to  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  selected.  In  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the  In- 
corporating trustee  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  906(b)(2),  from  among 
attorneys  who  are  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
viding legal  aervloea  under  any  existing  legal 
services  program. 


"(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opporttmlty 
Amendments  of  1972,  all  recommendations 
as  provided  In  section  904(a)  (2)  for  persons 
to  serve  on  the  Initial  board  of  directors  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President. 

"(e)  During  the  ninety-day  period  of  in- 
corporation of  the  Corporation  the  incor- 
porating trustee  shall  take  whatever  actions 
are  necessary  to  Incorporate  the  Corporation, 
Including  the  filing  of  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
except  the  selection  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Corporation. 

"(f )  The  responsibilities  of  the  incorporat- 
ing trustee  shall  terminate  upon  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  such  meet- 
ing to  occur  following  appointment  of  all 
members  of  such  board. 

"(g)  During  the  ninety-day  period  imme- 
diately following  the  meeting  referred  to  in 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  the  board 
shall  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
prepare  to  begin  to  carry  out  the  activities 
of  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  906 
of  this  Act. 

"DIRECrORS    AND    OFFICERS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  nineteen 
Individuals  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  as  chairman  annually  by  such  board. 
Members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows:  (1)  Ten  members  from  among 
Individuals  in  the  general  public,  not  less 
than  six  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State;  (2)  five 
members  who  are  representative  of  the 
organized  bar  and  legal  education:  (3)  two 
members  from  among  individuals  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  title:  and  (4 1  two 
members  from  among  former  legal  services 
project  attorneys.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  the  National  Bar  Association,  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association, 
and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
may  submit  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  to  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  provided  In  clatise  (2) .  the  Clients 
Advisory  Council  may  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  in  clause  (31.  and  the 
Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council  may  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  members  to  be  appointed  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (4 ) . 

"(b)  The  directors  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years  except  that — 

"1 1)  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking 
office  shall  be  effective  on  the  ninety-first 
day  after  the  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972; 

"(2)  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  de&lgnated  by  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  time  of  appointment,  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clause  (1)  of  section  904(a),  three  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  four  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  one  year; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clause  (2)  of  section  904(a) ,  two  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  one  year: 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clause  (3)  of  section  904(a),  one  at 
the  end  of  three  years  and  one  at  the  end  of 
one  year: 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clause  (4)  of  section  904(a) ,  one  at  the 
end  of  three  years  and  one  at  the  end  of 
two  years:  and 

"(3)  any  director  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
lenn  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 


shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  an  execu- 
tive director,  who  shall  be  an  attorney,  and 
such  other  officers,  as  may  be  named  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  directors  at  rates  of 
compensation  fixed  by  the  board,  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No  indi- 
vidual shall  serve  as  executive  director  of 
the  Corporation  for  a  period  in  excess  cf  six 
years.  The  executive  director  shall  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  board  ex  officio  and  shall 
serve  without  a  vote. 

"(d)  No  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  in  selecting,  appointing,  or  promot- 
ing any  ofBcer.  attorney,  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Corporation  shall  receive  any  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Corporation  during  the 
period  of  employment  by  the  Corporation 

"(e)  All  meetings  of  the  board,  execxuive 
committee  of  the  board,  and  advisory  co\in- 
clls  shall,  whenever  appropriate,  be  open  to 
the  public,  and  proper  notice  of  such  meet- 
ings shall  be  provided  to  Interested  parties 
and  the  public  a  reasonable  time  prior  to 
such  meetings. 

"(f)  (1)  No  person  who  Is  a  paid  employee 
or  consultant  of  the  Corporation  or  of  any 
grantee  of  the  Corporation  may  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

"(2t  No  member  of  the  board  may  partici- 
pate m  any  decision,  action,  or  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  any  matter  which  di- 
rectly benefits  that  member  or  any  firm  or  or- 
ganization with  which  that  member  is  then 
currently  associated. 

"(g)  The  board  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  respective  advisory  councils,  provide  f  r 
rules  with  respect  to  meetings  of  the  Clients 
A  U  isory  Council  and  the  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council. 

"ADVISCHIT      councils:       EXECCTTVE      COMMrriEE 

"Sec.  905.  (a>(l)  The  board,  after  consult- 
ing with  and  receiving  the  recommendations 
of  national  organizations  of  persons  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  a  Clients  Advisory  Coun- 
cil sxtbsequent  to  the  first  such  council  estaS- 
lished  under  section  903(c)(1)  of  this  title 
to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  eleven 
members  selected  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  board.  incUidins 
terms  of  office,  qualification,  and  method  of 
selection  and  appointment,  from  among  indi- 
viduals who  are  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  title. 

"(2)  Proceaures  lor  selecting  members  of 
the  Clients  Advisory  Council  must  insure 
that  all  areas  of  the  cotrntry  and  significant 
segments  of  the  client  population  are  repre- 
sented, and  In  no  event  may  more  than  one 
representative  on  such  Council  be  from  anv 
one  State.  The  Clients  Advisory  Council  shall 
advise  the  board  of  directors  and  the  execu- 
tive director  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
the  needs  of  the  client  community  and  miv 
act  as  liaison  between  the  client  commuuity 
and  legal  services  programs  through  such  ac- 
tivities as  It  deems  appropriate,  including  in- 
formational programs  in  languages  other 
than  English.  The  Clients  Advlsorj-  Council 
may  submit  to  the  President  recommenda- 
tions as  provided  in  section  904 ^a)  for  per- 
sons to  ser^•e  on  the  l>oard  of  director*;. 

"(b)  (1>  The  board,  after  consulting  with 
and  receiving  the  recommendations  of  asso- 
ciations of  attorneys  actively  engaged  In  con- 
ducting legal  services  programs,  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  a  Project  Attorne\-s  Ad- 
visory Council  subsequent  to  the  ftr^t  siu-h 
council  established  under  section  903icicii 
of  this  title  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than 
eleven  members  selected  in  accordance  with 
procedures  esUbllshed  by  the  board  includ- 
ing terms  of  office,  qualifications,  and  method 
of  selection  and  appointment,  from  among  at- 
torneys who  are  actively  engaged  m  provid- 
ing le^al  services  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Procedures  for  selecting  meml>er«  of 
the  Project  Attorneys  Advlaorr  Council  must 
ensure  that  all  areas  of  the  country  are  rep- 
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resented,  and  In  no  event  may  more  than 
one  representative  on  such  CouncU  be  from 
any  one  State.  The  Project  Attorneys  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  advise  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  the  executive  director  on  policy 
matters  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  legal 
services  to  members  of  the  client  community. 
The  Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council  may 
submit  to  the  President  recommendations  as 
provided  m  section  904(a)  for  persons  to 
sen-e  on  the  board  of  directors. 

••(c)  The  board  shall  provide  for  sufficient 
resources  for  each  Advisory  Council  in  order 
to  pay  such  reasonable  tra\*el  costs  and  ex- 
penses as  the  board  may  determine. 

'•(d)  The  board  may  establish  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  five  members  of  the  board, 
which  shall  Include  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  at  least  one  director  appointed 
pursuant  to  clause  (2i  of  section  904(a) ,  and 
one  appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  or  (4) 
of  such  section.  Not  less  than  three  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
be  from  among  those  members  of  the  board 
appointed  pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 )  of  section 
904(a)  of  this  title.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  shall  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  may  designate  another 
member  of  the  executive  committee  to  act 
in  his  absence. 

"ACTIVITIES    AND    POWERS    OF    THE 
CORPORATION 

"Sec.  906.  (a)  Effective  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  meeting  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 303(f)  of  this  Act.  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  Corporation 
is  authorized  to — 

••(1)  provide  financial  assistance  to  quali- 
fied programs  furnishing  legal  services  to 
members  of  the  client  community; 

■•(2)  provide  financial  a.sslstance  to  pay 
the  costs  of  contracts  or  other  agreements 
made  pursuant  to  section  903  of  this  title; 

•'(3)  carry  out  research,  training,  techni- 
cal assistance,  experimental,  legal  parapro- 
fessional  and  clinical  assistance  programs, 
and  special  emphasis  programs  to  provide 
legal  services  to  migrant  or  seasonal  farm- 
workers. Indians,  and  the  elderly  poor; 

"(4)  through  financial  assistance  and  other 
means,  increase  opportunities  for  legal  edu- 
cation among  individuals  who  are  members 
of  a  minority  group  or  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged: 

"(5)  provide  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information  designed  to  co- 
ordinate and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
activities  and  programs  for  legal  services  In 
various  parts  of  the  country; 

"(6)  offer  advice  and  assistance  to  all  pro- 
grams providing  legal  services  and  legal  as- 
sistance to  the  client  community  conducted 
or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government  in- 
cluding— 

"(A)  reviewing  all  grants  and  contracts 
for  the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the  client 
community  made  under  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  making  recommendations  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  agency; 

"(B)  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  concern- 
ing any  proposal  whether  by  legislation  or 
executive  action,  to  establish  a  federally  as- 
sisted program  for  the  provision  of  legal 
services  to  the  client  community;  and 

■•(C)  upon  request  of  the  President,  pro- 
viding traming.  technical  assistance,  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  services  to  any  fed- 
erally assisted  legal  services  program; 

"(7)  establish  such  procedures  and  take 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  attorneys  employed  by  the 
Corporation  and  attorneys  paid  In  whole  or 
ui  part  from  funds  provided  by  the  Corpora- 
tion carry  out  the  same  duties  to  their  clients 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection  from  Inter- 
ference as  If  such  an  attorney  was  hired 
ilirectly  by  the  client,  and  to  assure  that  such 


attorneys  adhere  to  the  same  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  and  Canons  of 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
are  applicable  to  other  attorneys; 

"(8)  establish  standards  of  eligibility  for 
the  provision  of  legal  services  to  be  rendered 
by  any  grantee  or  contractee  of  the  Cor- 
poration with  special  provision  for  priority 
f«r  members  of  the  client  community  whose 
means  are  least  adequate  to  obtain  private 
legal  services; 

•'(9  I  establish  policies  consistent  with  the 
best  standards  of  the  legal  profession  to 
assure  the  integrity,  effectiveness,  and  pro- 
fessional quality  of  the  attorneys  providing 
legal  services  under  this  title; 

"(10)  prescribe  criteria  to  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  level  of  income  (considering  fam- 
ily size  and  other  relevant  factors)  which 
will  result  in  a  person's  being  unable  to  ob- 
tain private  legal  counsel  because  of  inade- 
quate financial  means,  and  hence  a  member 
of  the  client  community;  and 

■'(11)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
would  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  make  grants,  enter  into  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions.  In  accordance  with  bylaws 
established  by  the  board  of  directors  appro- 
priate to  conduct  activities  of  the  Corpo- 
ration; 

"(2)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  and 
use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
activities; 

"(3)  appoint  such  attorneys  and  other  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
required  and  fix  their  compensation  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  S3  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  rates; 

"(4)  promulgate  regulations  containing 
criteria  specifying  the  manner  of  approval  of 
applications  for  grants  and  contracts  based 
upon  the  following  considerations — 

"(A)  the  most  economical,  effective,  and 
comprehensive  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
the  client  community  In  both  urban  and 
rural  areas: 

"(B)  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
within  the  system'^f  Justice;  and 

••(C)  maximum  utilization  of  the  expertise 
and  facilities  of  organizations  presently 
specializing  in  the  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  the  client  community; 

"(5)  establish  and  maintain  a  law  library; 

"(6)  establish  procedures  for  the  conduct 
of  legal  services  programs  assisted  by  the 
Corporation  containing  a  requirement  that 
the  applicant  will  give  assurances  that  the 
program  will  be  supervised  by  a  policymaking 
board  on  which  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  constitute  a  majority  (except  that 
the  Corporation  may  grant  waivers  of  this 
requirement  in  the  case  of  a  legal  services 
program  which,  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972.  has  a  majority  of  persons  who  are  not 
lawyers  on  its  policymaking  board)  and 
members  of  the  client  community  constitute 
at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  such 
board. 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  services,  other- 
wise authorized,  are  performed  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  Corporation,  the 
Corporation,  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the 
cofet  of  such  services  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  executive  director  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  head  of  the  agency  of 
the  Fec'eral  Government  concerned. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that 
attorneys  employed  full  time  In  programs 
funded  by  the  Corporation  refrain  from  any 


outside  practice  of  law  unless  permitted  as 
pro  bono  publico  activity  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Corporation. 

"(e)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  eetabllsh 
and  publish  procedures  and  guidelines  to  en- 
sure that  no  funds  or  personnel  made  avail- 
able by  the  Corporation  shall  be  tised  to 
undertake  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  proposed  convention,  constitutional 
amendment,  code,  statute,  executive  order, 
ordinance,  regulation,  rule,  or  similar  enact- 
ment or  promulgation  considered  in  any  form 
by  any  legislative  body  by  representations  to 
such  body  (or  committee  or  member  there- 
of) or  any  similar  activity  except  where — 

"(A)  an  attorney  representing  an  eligible 
member  of  the  client  community  is  requested 
by  such  member  to  make  such  representa- 
tion or  undertake  such  activity  and  such 
representation  or  activity  is  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  identify  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  legal  services  program  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Corporation  with  such 
representation  or  activity; 

"(B)  personnel  of  the  Corporation  or  any 
legal  services  program  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Corporation  are  requested 
by  a  legislative  body  (or  committee  or  mem- 
ber thereof)  to  make  such  representation  or 
undertake  such  activity. 

"(2)  Procedures  and  guidelines  established 
by  the  Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  ensure  that,  where  ap- 
plicable, representations  or  activities  per- 
mitted under  that  paragraph  are  undertaken 
in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  and 
Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

"(3)  No  funds  provided  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  utilized  for  any  activity  which  is 
planned  and  carried  out  to  disrupt  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  business  by  the  Congress 
or  State  or  local  legislative  bodies,  for  any 
demonstration,  rally,  or  picketing  aimed  at 
the  family  or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legis- 
lative body  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
his  actions  as  a  member  of  that  body,  and 
for  conducting  any  campaign  of  advertising 
carried  on  through  the  commercial  media 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation. 

"(f)  The  Corporation  shall  insure  that  no 
attorneys  or  other  persons  employed  by  it  or 
emplpyed  or  engaged  in  programs  funded  by 
the  Corporation  shall.  In  any  case,  solicit 
the  client  community  or  any  member  of  the 
client  community  for  professional  employ- 
ment; and  no  funds  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  expended  in  pursuance  of  any  employ- 
ment which  results  from  any  such  solicita- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
solicitation  does  not  include  mere  announce- 
ment or  advertisement,  without  more,  of  the 
fact  that  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration is  in  existence  and  that  its  services 
are  available  to  the  client  community,  and 
does  not  Include  any  conduct  or  activity 
which  Is  permissible  under  the  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  and  Canons  of  Ethics 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  governing 
solicitation  and  advertising. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  consideration  of  possible  ap- 
peals to  be  implemented  by  each  grantee 
or  contractee  of  the  Corporation  to  insure 
the  efficient  utilization  of  resources.  Such 
guidelines  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
attorney's  responsibilities  and  obligations 
under  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibil- 
ity and  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

"(h)  At  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the 
Corporation's  approval  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract application,  the  Corporation  shall 
notify  the  State  bar  association  of  the  State 
in  which  the  recipient  will  offer  legal  serv- 
ices. Notification  shall  Include  a  reasonable 
description  of  the  grant  or  contract  appli- 
cation and  request  the  State  bar  association 
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for  comments  and  recommendations  on  such 
grant  c»  contract  application. 

"(i)  No  funds  or  personnel  made  available 
by  the  Corporation  ptirsuant  to  thla  title  shall 
be  used  to  provide  legal  services  with  respect 
to  any  criminal  proceeding  nor  shall  any 
funds  or  personnel  made  available  by  the 
Corporation  pursuant  to  this  title  be  used  to 
provide  legal  services  In  civil  actions  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  convicted  of  a  criminal 
charge  where  the  clvU  action  arises  out  of 
alleged  acts  or  failures  to  act  connected  with 
the  criminal  conviction  and  is  brought 
against  an  officer  of  the  court  or  against  a  law 
enforcement  official,  except  as  provided  by 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Corporation. 

"NONPROFIT  AND  NONPOLITICAL  NATURE  OF  THE 
CORPORA-nON 

"Sec.  907.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
no  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of  the 
Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other  in- 
dividual except  as  reasonable  compensation 
for  services. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that 
all  employees  of  the  Corporation  or  of  legal 
services  programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation, 
while  engaged  In  activities  carried  on  by  the 
Corporation  or  by  legal  services  programs,  re- 
frain (A)  from  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activity  associated  with  a  candi- 
date for  public  or  party  office,  and  (B)  from 
any  voter  registration  activity  other  than  le- 
gal representation  In  civil  Judicial  or  admin- 
istrative proceedings  or  In  connection  with 
legal  advice  as  to  adherence  to  applicable, 
local  state  or  federal  registration  require- 
ments, and  (C)  from  any  activity  to  provide 
voters  or  prospective  voters  with  transpor- 
tation to  the  polls.  Employees  of  the  Corpo- 
ration or  of  programs  assisted  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  at  any  time  identify  the 
Corporation  or  the  program  assisted  by  the 
Corporation  with  any  partisan  or  nonparti- 
san political  activity  associated  with  a  can- 
didate for  public  or  party  office. 

"(2)  Employees  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  State  or  local  employees  for 
purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

"(3)  Programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  State  or  local  agen- 
cies for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  1502(a)  of  such  title. 

"(4)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  set  ap- 
propriate guidelines  for  the  private  political 
activities  of  full-time  employees  of  legal  serv- 
ices programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that  all 
employees  of  the  Corporation  or  of  legal  serv- 
ices programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation, 
while  engaged  In  activities  carried  on  by  the 
Corporation  or  by  legal  services  programs 
assisted  by  the  Corporation,  refrain  from 
participation  in,  and  refrain  from  encourage- 
ment of  others  to  participate  In,  any  of  the 
following  activities: 

"(1)  any  Illegal  demonstration,  picketing, 
boycott,  or  strike:  or 

"(2)  any  form  of  direct  action  which  is  In 
violation  of  an  outstanding  InJimctlon  of  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  court;  or 

"(3)  any  form  of  direct  action  which  Is 
designed  to  involve  physical  violence,  de- 
struction of  property,  or  physical  Injury  to 
persons. 

"(f)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  issue  rules  and  regulations  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section, 
which  rules  shall  include  as  one  available 
remedy,  but  not  be  limited  to.  provisions,  in 
accordance  with  the  types  of  procedures  pre- 
scribed In  the  provisions  of  section  014  of 
this  Act,  for  emergency  suspension  of  assist- 
ance to  a  legal  services  program  assisted  pur- 


suant to  this  title,  stunmary  suspensions  of 
an  employee  of  the  Corporation  or  of  any 
legal  services  program  assisted  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  teimlnatlon  of  assistance  and 
employment  as  deemed  appropriate  for  viola- 
tions of  this  section. 

"ACCESS    TO    BECORDS    AND    DOCUMENTS    BELATED 
TO   THE   COBPOBATION 

"Sec.  908.  (a)  Copies  of  all  records  and 
documents  pertinent  to  each  grant  and  con- 
tract made  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  main- 
tained In  the  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion in  a  place  readily  accessible  and  open  to 
public  inspection  during  ordinary  working 
hours  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  making  of  such  grant  or 
contract. 

"(b)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation,  inspection,  or  monitoring  of 
grantees  and  contractees  shall  be  maintained 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  in  the 
principal  office  of  the  Corporation  subsequent 
to  such  evaluation,  Inspection,  or  monitoring 
visit.  Upon  request,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  Corporation  the  substance  of  such  re- 
ports may  be  furnished  to  the  grantee  or  con- 
tractee who  is  the  subject  of  the  evaluation, 
inspection,  or  monitoring  visit  and  may  be 
available  for  inspection  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Members  of  Congress. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  afford  notice 
and  reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to 
interested  parties  prior  to  issuing  regulations 
and  guidelines,  and  It  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis  all  its 
bylaws,  regulations,  and  guidelines. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

"FINANCING     OF    THE    CORPORATION 

"Sec.  909.  In  addition  to  any  funds  re- 
served and  made  available  for  payment  to 
the  Corporation  from  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  for  any  fiscal  year,  there  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  payment 
to  the  Corporation  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  any  fiscal  year.  Funds  made 
available  to  the  Corporation  from  appropria- 
tions for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able   until   expended. 

"BECOBDS      AND      KVUTT      OF     THE      COBPOBATION 
AND     THE     RECIPIENTS     OF    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  910.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poration Shall  be  audited  annually  In  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  by  any  independent  licensed  pub- 
lic accountant  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regu- 
latory authority  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division. Each  such  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept.  All 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  for  Inspection  to  the 
person  conducting  the  audit,  and.  upon  re- 
quest, to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  Members  of  Congress,  consistent  with 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  c»nflden- 
tiallty  required  by  the  best  standards  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  full  facilities  for  verify- 
ing transactions  with  the  balance,  or  securi- 
ties held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians  shall  be  afforded  to  any  such 
person.  The  report  of  each  such  independent 
audit  shall  be  Included  in  the  annual  report 
required  under  this  title.  The  audit  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
include  such  statements  as  are  necessary  to 
present  fairly  the  assets  and  llabUltles,  said 
surplus  or  deficit  of  the  Corporation,  with 
an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during  the 
year,  supplemented  in  reasonable  detail  by 
a  statement  of  the  Income  and  expenses  of 
the  Corporation  during  the  year,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  sources  and  application  of  funds. 


together  with  the  <^lnlon  of  the  Independ- 
ent auditor  of  those  statements. 

"(b)(1)  The  accounts  and  operations  of 
the  Ccwporation  for  any  fiscal  year  dturlng 
which  Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance 
any  portion  of  Its  operations  may  be  audited 
annually  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
In  accordance  ■with  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sistent ■with  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  confidentiality  required  by  the  best 
standards  of  the  legal  profession.  Any  such 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  accounts  of  the  Corporation 
are  normally  kept.  The  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files, 
and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  used  by  the  Corporation  per- 
taining to  its  accounts  and  operations, 
including  the  reports  pertinent  to  the  evalu- 
ation. Inspection,  or  monitoring  of  grantees 
and  contractors  required  to  be  maintained 
by  section  908(b)  and  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and 
property  of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  in 
the  possession  and  custody  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  operations 
and  conditions  of  the  Corporation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  re- 
port shaU  also  show  specIflcaUy  any  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  or  other  transaction  or 
undertaking  observed  In  the  course  of  the 
audit,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made 
without  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each 
report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  executive 
director  and  to  each  member  of  the  board  at 
the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  (1)  Each  grantee  or  contractee,  other 
than  a  recipient  of  a  fixed  price  contract 
awarded  pursuant  to  compeUtlve  bidding 
procedures,  under  this  title  shall  keep  such 
records  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assist- 
ance received  under  this  title.  The  President 
or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  representatives 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  also  have  access  thereto  for 
such  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, consistent  with  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  confidentiality  required  by  the 
best  standards  of  the  legal  profession. 

"BEPOBTS   TO   CONCBESS 

•Sec.  911.  The  Corporation  shall  prepare 
ail  annual  report  for  transniittad  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  on  or  before  the  30th 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  Corporation  and  making 
such  recommendations  as  It  may  deem  ap- 
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(arma  not  larger  than  famUy  sleed.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  purchaa*  of  feed. 
seed.  fertUlaer.  livestock,  poultry,  and  equip- 
ment: or 

■■(3)  participate  In  cooperative  aseoclatlonB. 
or  to  nnance  nonagrlcultural  enterprises 
which  wUl  enable  such  families  to  supple- 
ment their  Income. 

"(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  aaslstance  to  local  cooperative 
associations  In  rural  areas  containing  con- 
centrations or  substantial  numbers  of  low- 
Income  persons  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  establishing  and 
operating  cooperative  programs  for  farming. 
purchasing,  marketing,  processing,  and  to 
improve  their  Income  as  producers  and  their 
purchasing  power  as  consumers,  and  to  pro- 
vide such  essentials  as  credit  and  health 
services.  Costs  which  may  be  defrayed  shaU 
Include  but  not  be  limited   to — 

"(1)  administrative  costs  of  staff  and 
overhead: 

"(3)  costs  of  planning  and  developing  new 
enterprises: 

"(3)  costs  of  acquiring  technical  assist- 
ance; and 

•'(4)  Initial  capital  where  It  Is  determined 
by  the  Director  that  the  poverty  of  the  fam- 
ilies participating  in  the  program  and  the 
social  conditions  of  the  rural  area  require 
such  assistance. 

"LlMrrATIONS  ON   ASSIST ANCr 

■■S»c.  T23.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  shall 
be  provided  under  this  part  unless  the  Di- 
rector determines  that — 

"(1)  any  cooperative  association  receiving 
aaslstance  has  a  minimum  of  fifteen  Mtlve 
members,  a  majority  of  which  are  low- 
income  rural  persons; 

•'(2)  adequate  technical  assistance  is  made 
available  and  conunltted  to  the  programs  be- 
\n%  supported: 

••(3)  such  financial  assistance  will  ma- 
terially further  the  purposes  of  this  part;  and 

"(4)  the  applicant  Is  fulfUUng  or  will  ful- 
fill a  need  for  services,  supplies,  or  facilities 
which  la  otherwise  not  being  met. 

"(b)  The  level  of  financial  assistance  for 
related  purposes  under  this  Act  to  the  area 
served  by  a  program  under  this  piart  shall 
not  be  diminished  in  order  to  substitute 
funds  authorized  by  this  part. 

■•PA«T  C — awrour  Pkooams 

"TaAININO    AND   TTCHNICAl.    ASSIBTANCI 

"Sac.  731.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements  such  technical  assistance  and 
training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required  to 
effectively  implement  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
to  any  public  or  private  organization  under 
thU  section  unless  the  Director  provides  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  services  with  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  the  selection  of  and  to 
review  the  quality  and  utility  of  the  services 
furnished  them  by  such  organization. 

"(b)  Technical  assistance  to  community 
development  corporations  and  both  urban 
and  rural  cooperatives  may  include  planning, 
management,  legal,  preparation  of  feasibility 
studies,  product  development,  marketing,  and 
the  provision  of  stipends  to  encourage  skilled 
professionals  to  engage  In  full-time  activities 
under  the  direction  of  a  community  organi- 
zation financially  assisted  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Training  for  employees  of  community 
development  corporations  and  for  employees 
and  members  of  urban  and  rural  cooperatives 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  on-the- 
job  training,  classroom  Instruction,  and 
scholarships  to  assist  them  In  development, 
managerial,  entrepreneurial,  planning,  and 
other  technical  and  organizational  skUls 
which  will  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  assisted  under  this  title. 

"DKVH.OPMZNT    LOAN    FUND 

"Sec.  732.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  make  or  guarantee  loans  (either  directly 


or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  orga- 
nizations through  agreements  to  participate 
on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  to  com- 
munity development  corporations  and  to 
cooperatives  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
under  section  712  of  this  title,  to  families 
under  section  722(a».  and  to  local  coopera- 
tives eligible  for  financial  asslstAnce  under 
section  722(b)  for  business,  housing,  and 
community  development  projects  who  the 
Director  determines  will  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  No  loans,  guarantees,  or 
other  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  section  unless  the  Director  deter- 
mines that — 

■■(1)    there  Is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

■■(2)  a  loan  Is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal.  State,  or  local  programs:  and 
•■(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together  with 
other  funds  available.  Is  adequate  to  assure 
completion  of  the  project  or  achievement  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  loan  Is  made. 
Ix>ans  made  by  the  Director  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury obligations  of  comparable  maturity,  plus 
such  additional  charge.  If  any.  toward  cover- 
ing other  costs  of  the  program  as  the  Di- 
rector noay  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
Its  purposes,  except  that,  for  the  five  years 
following  the  date  on  which  funds  are  Ini- 
tially available  to  the  borrower,  the  rate  of 
Interest  shall  be  set  at  a  rate  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  Director  In  light  of  the  pftf- 
tlcular  needs  of  the  borrower,  which  rate 
shall  not  be  lower  than  1  per  centum.  All 
such  loans  shall  be  repayable  within  a  period 
of  not  more  than  thirty  years. 

■■(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  adjust 
Interest  rates,  grant  moratoriums  on  repay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest,  collect  or 
compromise  any  obligations  held  by  him,  and 
to  take  such  other  suitlons  in  respect  to 
such  loans  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate,  (insistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

■■(c)(1)  To  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guaranty  functions  authorized  under  this 
part,  there  shaU  be  established  a  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  consisting  of  two  separate 
accounu,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  revolving 
fund  called  the  Rtiral  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  other  of  which  shall  be  a 
revolving  fund  caUed  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund.  The  capital  of  each  such 
revolving  fund  shall  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

"(2)  The  Rural  Development  Loan  Fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  de- 
posited In  such  Fund  by  the  Director  out  of 
funds  made  available  from  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title. 
"(3)  The  Community  Development  Loan 
Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  deposited  In  such  fund  by  the  Director 
out  of  funds  made  available  from  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title.  The  Secretary  may  make  deposits  in 
the  Community  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
any  fiscal  year  In  which  he  has  made  avail- 
able for  grants  to  community  development 
corporations  not  less  than  $60,000,000  out  of 
funds  made  available  from  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  title. 

"EVALUATION    AND    aESEASCH 

■Sbc.  733.  (a)  Each  program  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  this  title  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  In  achieving  Its  pur- 
poses, which  evaluation  shall  be  conducted 
by  such  public  or  private  organizations  as 
the  Director  may  designate,  and  all  or  part 
of  the  costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part. 
The  results  of  such  evaluations,  together 
with  the  Directors  findings  and  recommen- 


dations concerning  the  program,  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report  required  by  section  60« 
of  this  Act. 

•■(b)  Tlie  Director  shall  conduct,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, research  designed  to  suggest  new  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  achieve  the  purpose* 
of  this  title  In  such  ways  as  to  provide  op- 
port\inltles  for  employment,  ownership,  and 
a  better  quality  of  life  for  low-Income  resi- 
dents The  Director  shall  particularly  inves- 
tigate the  feasibility  and  most  appropriate 
manner  of  establishing  development  bank* 
and  similar  Institutions  and  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  his  research  findings  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  June  30. 
1973. 

■■PABT    D GeNKRAL 

'■paOGBAM    D0BAT1ON   AND   ACTHORrrT 

•Sic.  741.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  pro- 
grams provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  fljcal 
year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  m 
the  Congress  may  authorize   by  law." 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  repealed. 

AMENDMENT     WITH     RESPECT    TO     VOLUNTUR 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  second  sentence  of  section  801, 
after  the  words  ••to  eliminate  poverty"  in- 
sert the  words  •'and  to  deal  with  environ- 
mental problems  focused  primarily  upon  the 
needs  of  low-income  persons  and  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  reside". 

(b)  Section  811(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended : 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "Volun- 
teers under  this  part  shall  be  required  to 
make  a  full-time  personal  commitment  to 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  and  the 
goals  of  the  projects  or  programs  to  which 
they  are  assigned." 

(c)  Section  8a0(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended : 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "The  Di- 
rector shall  develop  programs  designed  to  ex- 
pand opportunities  for  persons  to  participate 
In  a  direct  and  personal  way,  on  a  part-time 
basis  or  for  short  periods  of  service  either 
in  their  home  or  nearby  communities  or  else- 
where, in  volunteer  activities  contributing  to 
the  elimination  of  poverty  and  otherwise  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  title." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  821  of 
such  Act  Is  amended,  effective  July  1,  1972, 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
such  programs  shall  include  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  otherwise  authorized  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  title  for  which 
academic  credit  Is  granted  to  volunteer  par- 
ticipants m  connection  with  their  volunteer 
service  (not  Including  time  devoted  to  train- 
ing)". 

legal     services     PR<XiRAM 

Sec.    27.   (a)   The    Economic    Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  title: 
■TITLE   IX— NATIONAL  LEGAL   SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

'•declaration     OP     POLICT 

"Sec.  901.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declso^es  that — 

"(1)  It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  provide 
greater  access  to  attorneys  and  appropriate 
institutions  for  the  orderly  resolution  ol 
grievances  and  the  peaceful  settlement  oi 
disputes  within  the  system  of  Justice; 

"(2)  many  low-Income  persons  are  unable 
to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or  of  ac- 
cess to  appropriate  institutions; 

••(3)    access   to   legal   services   and  appro- 


-rlate  Institutions  for  all  cittzens  of  the 
Onlted  States  not  only  Is  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate and  local  concern,  but  also  is  of  appro- 
priate and  important  conoem  to  the  Federal 
Government;  „     » 

"(4)  the  integrity  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  system  of 
ustlce  in  the  United  States  require  that 
there  be  no  political  Interference  with  the 
oiovlsion  and  performanoe  of  legal  serrlcea; 
••(51  existing  legal  services  programs  have 
nrovlded  economical,  effective,  and  compre- 
hensive legal  services  to  the  client  commu- 
nity so  as  to  bring  about  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes  within  the  sysbem  of  Jus- 
tice; and 

"(8)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
sijould  be  created  to  encourage  the  avalla- 
bUity  of  legal  services  and  legal  Institutione 
to  aU  citizens  of  the  United  States,  free  from 
extraneous  Interference  and  control. 

"ESTABUSHMiarT    OF    CORPORATION 

-Sec  902.  (a)  Thea-e  is  established  a  non- 
profit corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation'  (herein- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Corpo- 
ration') which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  es- 
taMlshment  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  and.  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  title,  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.  The 
right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  title  Is 
expressly  reserved. 

-fb)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person. 

"(c)  The  Corporation,  and  legal  services 
programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation,  shaU 
be  eligible  to  be  treated  as  an  organization 
described  in  section  170(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  as  an  orga- 
nization described  in  section  501(c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  which 
15  exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501  (a) 
of  such  Code.  If  such  treatments  are  con- 
ferred In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  Code,  the  Corporation,  and  legal  serv- 
ices programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation, 
shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  such 
Code  relevant  to  the  conduct  of  organiza- 
tions exempt  from  taxation. 

•PBOCESS  OF  INCORPORATION  AND  ORGANIZATION 

■Sic.  903.  (a)  There  shaU  be  a  transition 
period  of  at  least  six  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1972  for  the  proc- 
ess of  incorpOTation  and  initial  organization 
of  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Econom- 
ic Opportunity  shaU  serve  as  the  incorporat- 
ing trustee  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(e)  (1)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
AmeadmenU  of  1971.  the  incorporating 
trustee,  after  consulting  with  and  receiving 
the  recommendations  of  national  organiza- 
tions of  persons  eligible  for  assistance  under 
thU  title,  shall  establish  the  Initial  Clients 
Adviaory  Council  to  be  composed  ot  eleven 
members  selected.  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Incorporating 
trustee  which  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 906  (a)  (2 ) ,  from  among  individuals  eligi- 
ble tar  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
AmendmenU  of  1972,  the  Incorporating 
trustee  after  consulting  with  and  receiving 
the  recommendations  of  associations  of  at- 
torneys actively  engaged  In  conducting  legal 
services  programs,  shall  establish  the  initial 
Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council  to  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  selected,  la  accord- 
ance with  procedures  established  by  the  in- 
corporating trustee  which  meet  the  require- 
meats  of  section  905(b)  (S),  from  among 
•*ton»ey»  who  are  acttvely  engaged  In  pro- 
viding legal  asrvloes  under  any  existUig  legal 
services  program. 


"(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1972,  aU  recommendations 
as  provided  in  section  904(a)  (2)  for  persona 
to  serve  on  the  Initial  board  of  dtrectors  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President. 

"(e)  During  the  ninety-day  period  of  in- 
corporation of  the  Corporation  the  incor- 
porating trustee  shall  take  wbaterer  actions 
are  necessary  to  incorpo™^  ^^'  Corporation, 
Including  the  filing  of  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act.  and  to  prepare  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors, 
except  the  selection  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Corporation. 

'■(fl  The  responsibilities  of  the  Incorporat- 
ing trustee  shaU  terminate  upon  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  such  meet- 
ing to  occur  following  appointment  of  all 
members  of  such  board. 

"(g)  During  the  ninety -day  period  imme- 
diately following  the  meeting  referred  to  in 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  the  board 
shall  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
prepare  to  begin  to  carry  out  the  activities 
of  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  909 
of  this  Act. 


"DiKECTORS  AND  omcTaa 
"Sec.  904.   (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  nineteen 
individuals  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and    with    the    advice    and   consent    of    the 
Senate,   one    of    whom   shaU    be   elected   to 
serve  as  chairman  annually  by  such  board. 
Members   of   the   board   shaU   be   appointed 
as   follows:    (1)    Ten  members  from   among 
Individuals   in  the  general   public,   not   less 
than  six  of  whCMn  shall  be  members  of  the 
bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a  State;   (2)  five 
members    who    are    representative     of    the 
organlaed  bar  and  legal  education;    (3)    two 
members  from  among  individuals  eligible  for 
assistance    under    this    title;    and    (4)    two 
members  from  among  former  legal  services 
project  attorneys.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation,   the    Association    of    American    Law 
Schools,   the  NaUonal   Bar  Association,   the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association, 
and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
may  submit  recommendations  to  the  Pres- 
ident  with   respect  to   members    to   be   ap- 
pointed as  provided  In  clause  (2) ,  the  CUents 
Adviaory  Council  may  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  In  clause  (3),  and  the 
Project  Attorneys  Advisory  OouncU  may  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  President  with 
respect  to  members  to  be  appointed  as  pro- 
vided in  clause  (4). 

"(b)  The  directors  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a)  ShaU  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years  except  that — 

■■  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking 
office  shall  be  effective  on  the  ninety-first 
day  after  the  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of   1972; 

"(2)  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking 
office  shaU  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  time  of  appointment,  as  fol- 
lows— 

'•(A)  In  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clause  (1)  of  section  904(a),  three  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  four  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  one  year; 
"(B)  In  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clause  (2)  of  section  904(a) .  two  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  one  year; 

••(C)  in  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clause  (3)  of  section  904(a).  one  at 
the  end  of  three  years  and  one  at  the  end  of 
one  year; 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clause  (4)  of  section  904(a) .  one  at  the 
end  of  three  years  and  one  at  the  end  of 
two  years;  and 

"(3)  any  director  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 


shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 

-(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  an  execu- 
ttre  director,  who  shall  be  an  attorney,  and 
such  other  offloers.  as  may  be  named  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  dtrectors  at  rates  of 
compensation  fixed  by  the  board,  who  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  No  indi- 
vidual shall  serve  as  executive  director  of 
the  Corporation  for  a  period  in  excess  of  six 
years.  The  executive  director  shall  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  board  ex  offlcio  and  shall 
serve  without  a  vote. 

"(d)  No  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  m  selecting,  appointing,  or  promot- 
ing any  officer,  attorney,  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation.  No  offloers  or  employees  of  the 
Corporation  shall  receive  any  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Corporation  during  the 
period  of  employment  by  the  Corporation. 

-(e)  An  meetings  of  the  l>o*rd,  executive 
committee  of  the  board,  and  advisory  coun- 
cils ahaU.  ■whenever  appropriate,  be  open  to 
the  public,  and  proper  notice  of  such  meet- 
ings shall  be  provided  to  Interested  parties 
and  the  public  a  reasonable  time  prior  to 
such  meetings. 

"(f)  (1)  No  person  who  is  a  paid  employee 
-or  consultant  of  the  Corporation  or  of  any 
grantee  of  the  Corporation  may  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

•■(2)  No  member  of  the  board  may  partici- 
pate in  any  decision,  action,  or  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  any  matter  which  di- 
rectly benefits  that  member  or  any  firm  or  or- 
ganization with  which  that  member  Is  then 
currently  associated. 

••(g)  The  board  shall.  In  consultation  with 
the  respective  advisory  councils,  provide  fcr 
rules  with  respect  to  meetings  of  the  Clients 
A  ivlsory  Council  and  the  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  CouncU. 

••ADVI80«T     councils:      EXECUTIVE     coMnrme 

"Sec.  906.  (a)  (1)  The  board,  after  consult- 
ing with  and  receiving  the  recommendations 
of  national  organizations  of  persons  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  a  Clients  Advisory  Coun- 
cil subsequent  to  the  first  such  council  estab- 
lished under  section  908(c)(1)  of  this  title 
to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  rteven 
members  selected  In  accordance  with  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  board.  Including 
terms  of  office,  qualification,  and  method  of 
selection  and  appointment,  from  among  indl- 
vldnals  who  are  eligible  for  assistance  under 

this  title. 

"(2)  Proceaures  for  selecting  members  oi 
the  Clients  Advisory  Council  must  Insure 
that  all  areas  of  the  country  and  significant 
segments  of  the  client  population  are  repre- 
sented and  In  no  event  may  more  than  one 
representative  on  such  CooncU  be  from  any 
one  State.  The  Clients  AdvlKJry  CouncU  shall 
advise  the  board  of  directors  and  the  execu- 
tive director  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
the  needs  of  the  client  community  and  may 
act  as  lUison  between  the  client  commtinlty 
and  legal  services  programs  through  such  ac- 
tivities as  It  deems  appropriate.  Including  in- 
formational programs  in  languages  other 
than  English.  The  Clients  Adviaory  Council 
may  submit  to  the  President  recommenda- 
tions as  provided  in  section  904(a)  for  per- 
sons to  serve  on  the  board  of  directors. 

"(b)  (1)  The  board,  after  consulting  with 
and  receiving  the  recommendations  of  asso- 
ciations of  attorneys  actively  engaged  In  con- 
ducting legal  services  programs,  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  a  Project  Attorneys  Ad- 
visory CouncU  subsequent  to  the  first  such 
councU  established  under  section  909(c)(2) 
of  this  title  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than 
eleven  members  selected  in  acoordanoe  with 
procedures  establlfihed  by  the  board.  Includ- 
ing terms  of  office,  qualifications,  and  method 
of  selection  and  appointment,  from  among  at- 
torneys who  are  actively  engaged  in  provid- 
ing legal  servloes  tinder  this  title. 

"(S)  Pitxiedures  for  selecting  members  of 
the  Project  AMonaeyB  Adviaory  OounoU  must 
ensure  that  aU  areas  of  the  country  are  rep- 
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raaented,  and  In  no  event  m»y  more  than 
one  representative  on  such  CounoU  be  from 
any  one  State.  The  Project  Attorneys  Ad- 
visory Council  shall  advise  the  board  ol  di- 
rectors and  the  executive  director  on  policy 
matters  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  legal 
services  to  members  of  the  client  community. 
The  Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council  may 
submit  to  the  President  recommendations  as 
provided  In  section  904(a)  for  persons  to 
serve  on  the  board  of  directors. 

••(c)  The  board  shall  provide  for  sufficient 
resources  for  each  Advisory  Council  in  order 
to  pay  such  reasonable  travel  cosU  and  ex- 
penses as  the  board  may  determine. 

"(d)  The  board  may  establish  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  five  members  of  the  board, 
which  shall  Include  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  at  least  one  director  appointed 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  section  904(a) ,  and 
one  appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (3)  or  (4) 
of  such  section.  Not  less  than  three  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  shall 
be  from  among  those  members  of  the  board 
appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  section 
904(a)  of  this  title.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  shall  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  may  designate  another 
member  of  the  executive  committee  to  act 
in  his  absence. 


"Acnvrnis  and  powebs  or  the 

COEPOBATION 

•Sec.  90«.  (a)  Kffectlve  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  meeting  referred  to  In  sec- 
Uon  303(f)  of  thU  Act.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to — 

••(1)  provide  nnanclal  assistance  to  quali- 
fied programs  furnishing  legal  services  to 
members  of  the  client  community; 

'•(2)  provide  financial  assistance  to  pay 
the  costs  of  contracts  or  other  agreements 
made  pursuant  to  section  903  of  this  title; 

••(3)  carry  out  research,  training,  techni- 
cal assistance,  experimental,  legal  parapro- 
feaslonal  and  clinical  assistance  programs, 
and  special  emphasis  programs  to  provide 
legal  services  to  migrant  or  seasonal  farm- 
workers. Indians,  and  the  elderly  poor; 

••(4)  through  financial  assistance  and  other 
means,  increase  opportunities  for  legal  edu- 
cation among  individuals  who  are  members 
of  a  minority  group  or  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged; 

"(5)  provide  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  designed  to  co- 
ordinate and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
activities  and  programs  for  legal  services  In 
varloiu  parts  of  the  country: 

"(6)  offer  advice  and  assistance  to  all  pro- 
giams  providing  legal  services  and  legal  as- 
sistance to  the  client  community  conduct«d 
or  assisted  by  the  Federal  Government  In- 
cluding— 

"(A)  reviewing  all  grants  and  contracts 
tat  the  provision  of  legal  services  to  the  client 
community  made  under  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  making  recommendations  to 
the  Impropriate  Federal  agency; 

"(B)  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress  concern- 
ing any  proposal  whether  by  legislation  or 
executive  action,  to  establish  a  federally  as- 
sisted program  for  the  provision  of  legal 
services  to  the  client  community;  and 

"(C)  upon  request  of  the  President,  pro- 
Tldlng  training,  technical  assistance,  moni- 
toring and  evaluation  services  to  any  fed- 
erally assisted  legal  services  program: 

"(7)  establish  such  procedures  and  take 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  attorneys  employed  by  the 
Corporation  and  attorneys  paid  In  whole  or 
tn  part  from  funds  provided  by  the  Corpora- 
tion carry  out  the  same  duties  to  their  clients 
and  enjoy  the  same  protection  from  Inter- 
fer«no«  as  If  such  an  attorney  was  hired 
dlMcUy  by  the  client,  and  to  assure  that  ouch 


attorneys  adhere  to  the  same  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  and  Canons  of 
Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
are  applicable  to  other  attorneys; 

•'(8)  establish  standards  of  eligibility  for 
the  provision  of  legal  services  to  be  rendered 
by  any  ((rantee  or  contractee  of  the  Cor- 
poration with  special  provision  for  priority 
for  members  of  the  client  community  whose 
means  are  least  a/<equate  to  obtain  private 
legal  services; 

"(9)  establish  policies  consistent  with  the 
best  standards  of  the  legal  profession  to 
assure  the  integrity,  effectiveness,  and  pro- 
fessional quality  of  the  attorneys  providing 
legal  services  under  this  title; 

••  (10)  prescribe  criteria  to  be  used  In  deter- 
mining the  level  of  Income  (considering  fam- 
ily size  and  other  relevant  factors)  which 
win  result  in  a  person's  being  unable  to  ob- 
tain private  legal  counsel  because  of  Inade- 
quate financial  means,  and  hence  a  member 
of  the  client  community;  and 

••(11)  carry  on  such  other  activities  as 
would  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

•'(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to — 

•■(1)  make  grants,  enter  into  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions.  In  accordance  with  bylaws 
established  by  the  board  of  directors  appro- 
priate to  conduct  activities  of  the  Corpo- 
ration; 

"(2)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  and 
use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
activities; 

•'(3)  appoint  such  attorneys  and  other  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  personnel  as  may  be 
required  and  fix  their  compensation  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classification 
and  General  Schedule  rates; 

••(4)  promulgate  regulations  containing 
criteria  specifying  the  manner  of  approval  of 
applications  for  grants  and  contracts  based 
upon  the  following  considerations — 

"(A)  the  most  economical,  effective,  and 
comprehensive  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
the  client  community  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas; 

•'(B)  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
within  the  system  of  Justice:  and 

••(C)  maximum  utilization  of  the  expertise 
and  facilities  of  organizations  presently 
specializing  in  the  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  the  client  community; 

••(5)  estebllsh  and  maintain  a  law  library; 
"(6)  establish  procedures  for  the  conduct 
of  legal  services  programs  assisted  by  the 
Corporation  containing  a  requirement  that 
the  applicant  will  give  assurances  that  the 
program  will  be  supervised  by  a  policymaking 
board  on  which  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  constitute  a  majority  (except  that 
the  Corporation  may  grant  waivers  of  this 
requirement  in  the  case  of  a  legal  services 
program  which,  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972,  has  a  majority  of  persons  who  are  not 
lawyers  on  its  policymaking  board)  and 
members  of  the  client  community  constitute 
at  least  one-third  of  the  members  of  such 
board. 

"(c)  In  any  case  in  which  services,  other- 
wise authorized,  are  performed  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  Corporation,  the 
Corporation,  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the 
cost  of  such  services  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  executive  dii^ctor  of  the 
Corporation  and  the  head  of  the  agency  of 
the  Fec'eral  Government  concerned. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that 
attorneys  employed  full  time  In  programs 
funded  by  the  Corporation  refrain  from  any 


outside  practice  of  law  unless  permitted  m 
pro  bono  publico  activity  pursuant  to  guide. 
lines  established  by  the  Corporation. 

"(e)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  eetablUt 
and  publish  procedures  and  guidelines  to  en- 
sure that  no  funds  or  personnel  made  avail, 
able  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
undertake  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  proposed  convention,  constitutional 
amendment,  code,  statute,  executive  order, 
ordinance,  regulation,  rule,  or  similar  enact- 
ment or  promulgation  considered  in  any  form 
by  any  legislative  body  by  representations  to 
such  body  (or  committee  or  member  there- 
of )  or  any  similar  activity  except  where — 

•'(A)  an  attorney  representing  an  eligible 
member  of  the  client  community  Is  requested 
by  such  member  to  make  such  representa- 
tion or  undertake  such  activity  and  such 
representation  or  activity  Is  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  does  not  Identify  the  Corpora- 
tion or  any  legal  services  program  receiving 
assistance  from  the  Corporation  with  such 
representation  or  activity; 

•'(B)  personnel  of  the  Corporation  or  any 
legal  services  program  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Corporation  are  requested 
by  a  legislative  body  (or  committee  or  mem- 
ber thereof)  to  make  such  representation  or 
undertake  such  activity. 

•'(2)  Procedures  and  guidelines  established 
by  the  Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  ensure  that,  where  ap- 
plicable, representations  or  activities  per- 
mitted under  that  paragraph  are  undertaken 
In  a  manner  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  and 
Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

"(3)  No  funds  provided  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  utilized  for  any  activity  which  is 
planned  and  carried  out  to  disrupt  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  business  by  the  Congress 
or  State  or  local  legislative  bodies,  for  any 
demonstration,  rally,  or  picketing  aimed  at 
the  family  or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legis- 
lative body  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
his  actions  as  a  member  of  that  body,  and 
for  conducting  any  campaign  of  advertising 
carried  on  through  the  conamercial  media 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation. 

"(f)  The  Corporation  shall  Instire  that  no 
attorneys  or  other  persons  employed  by  it  or 
employed  or  engaged  In  programs  fvmded  by 
the  Corporation  shall.  In  any  case,  solicit 
the  client  community  or  any  member  of  the 
client  coDomunlty  for  professional  employ- 
ment; and  no  funds  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  expended  in  pursuance  of  any  employ- 
ment which  results  from  any  such  soUclta- 
tlon.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
solicitation  does  not  Include  mere  announce- 
ment or  advertisement,  without  more,  of  the 
fact  that  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration Is  m  existence  and  that  Its  services 
are  available  to  the  client  community,  and 
does  not  include  any  conduct  or  activity 
which  is  permissible  under  the  Code  of  Pro- 
fessional Responsibility  and  Canons  of  Ethics 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  governing 
solicitation  and  advertising. 

"(g)  The  Corporation  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  consideration  of  pwDsslble  ap- 
peals to  be  Implemented  by  each  grantee 
or  contractee  of  the  Corporation  to  Insure 
the  efficient  utilization  of  resources.  Such 
guidelines  shall  In  no  way  Interfere  with  the 
attorney's  responsibilities  and  obligations 
under  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibil- 
ity and  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

"'(h)  At  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the 
Corporation's  approval  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract t^pllcatlon,  the  Corporation  shall 
notify  the  State  bar  association  of  the  State 
In  which  the  recipient  will  offer  legal  serv- 
ices. Notification  shall  Include  a  reasonable 
description  of  the  gnmt  or  contract  appli- 
cation and  request  the  State  bar  association 


ft-  commM»t»  and  »ooiiun«nd»tlon«  on  such 

'^rNo"^<?^^S^i  made  avallabl. 
K,  tS  Cop^loa  p*ur«u»nt  to  thU  tltl^-haU 
Z  ^ to^We  leg»J  -wrvlcM  with  rei^^ 
^  ^  criminal  proceeding  nor  shaU  any 
fj^^or  personnel  nuwie  available  by  th. 
r^noratloi  pursuant  to  this  title  be  used  to 
SST  legal  services  In  clvU  actions  to  per- 
^  who  have  been  convicted  of  a  criminal 
^L^  where  the  clvU  action  arises  out  of 
Sied  acts  or  faUures  to  act  connected  with 
thT  criminal  conviction  and  Is  brought 
irtlnst  an  officer  of  the  court  or  against  a  law 
!Sfarcement  official,  except  as  provided  by 
J^atlons  Issued  by  the  Corporation. 
"HOKPaonr  and  nonpoliticai.  natuhi  of  the 

COaPOKATION 

"S«c  907.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
no  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets  of  the 
Corporation  shaU  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other  In- 
dividual except  as  reasonable  compensation 
for  services.  ^  .^   ^ 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that 
all  employees  of  the  Corporation  or  of  legal 
services  programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation, 
while  engaged  In  activities  carried  on  by  the 
corporation  or  by  legal  services  programs,  re- 
frain (A)  from  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
p<^tlcal  activity  associated  with  a  candi- 
date for  public  or  party  office,  and  (B)  from 
any  voter  registration  activity  other  than  le- 
gal representation  In  civil  Judicial  or  admin- 
istrative proceedings  or  In  coimectlon  with 
legal  advice  as  to  adherence  to  applicable, 
local  state  or  federal  registration  require- 
ments, and  (C)  from  any  activity  to  provide 
Toters  or  prospective  voters  with  transpor- 
tation to  the  polls.  Employees  of  the  Corpo- 
ration or  of  programs  assisted  by  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  at  any  time  Identify  the 
Corporation  or  the  program  assisted  by  the 
Owporatlon  with  any  partisan  or  nonparti- 
san political  activity  associated  with  a  can- 
didate for  public  or  party  office. 

"(2)  Employees  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Stato  or  local  employees  for 
purposes  of  chapter  16  of  title  5  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Code. 

"(3)  Programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  Stato  or  local  agen- 
cies for  purposes  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  1602(a)  of  such  title. 

"(4)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  set  ap- 
propriate guidelines  for  the  prlvato  political 
activities  of  full-time  employees  of  legal  serv- 
ices programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that  all 
employees  of  the  Corporation  or  of  legal  serv- 
ice* programs  asslstod  by  the  Corporation, 
while  engaged  In  activities  carried  on  by  the 
(Corporation  or  by  legal  services  programs 
assisted  by  the  Corporation,  refrain  from 
participation  In,  and  refrain  from  encourage- 
ment of  others  to  participate  in,  any  of  the 
following  activities: 

"(1)  any  Illegal  demonstration,  picketing, 
boycott,  or  strike;  or 

"(2)  any  form  of  direct  action  which  is  In 
violation  of  an  outstanding  Injunction  of  any 
Federal,  Stato,  or  local  court;  or 

"(3)  any  form  of  direct  action  which  Is 
designed  to  involve  physical  violence,  de- 
struction of  property,  or  physical  injury  to 
persons. 

"(f)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration ShaU  issue  rules  and  regulaUons  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section, 
which  rules  sbaU  Include  as  one  available 
remedy,  but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions,  in 
accordance  with  the  types  of  procedures  pre- 
scribed In  the  provisions  of  section  914  of 
this  Act,  for  emergency  suspension  of  assist- 
ance to  a  legal  serrioes  program  assisted  pur- 


suant to  thU  title,  summary  suspensions  of 
an  employee  at  the  Corporation  or  of  any 
legal  sMTloM  program  aaaUted  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  th*  tennlnatlon  of  assistance  and 
employment  as  deemed  approprlato  for  viola- 
tions of  this  section. 

"ACCKSS    TO    RKCOROa    AND    DOClTMXN'rS    RKLATZO 
TO    THX   OORFOKATIOM 

"Skc.  908.  (a)  Copies  of  all  records  and 
documents  pertinent  to  each  grant  and  con- 
tract made  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  main- 
tained In  the  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion m  a  place  readily  accessible  and  open  to 
public  Inspection  during  ordinary  working 
hours  for  a  period  of  at  least  Ave  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  making  of  such  grant  or 
contract. 

"•(b)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation,  inspection,  or  monitoring  of 
grantees  and  contractees  shall  be  maintained 
for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years  in  the 
principal  office  of  the  Corporation  subsequent 
to  such  evaluation.  Inspection,  or  monitoring 
visit.  Upon  request,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  Corporation  the  substance  of  such  re- 
ports may  be  furnished  to  the  grantee  or  con- 
tractee who  is  the  subject  of  the  evaluation, 
inspection,  or  monitoring  visit  and  may  be 
available  for  Inspection  to  the  President  of 
the  United  Statos  and  Members  of  Congress. 

'"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  afford  notice 
and  reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to 
interested  parties  prior  to  issuing  regulations 
and  guidelines,  and  it  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis  aU  lU 
bylaws,  regulations,  and  giUdellnes. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

"riNANcrNO   or   thb  corpora'tion 

"Sec.  909.  In  addition  to  any  funds  re- 
served and  made  available  for  payment  to 
the  Corporation  from  appropriations  for 
carrying  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  19fi4  for  any  fiscal  year,  there  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  payment 
to  the  Corporation  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  any  fiscal  year.  Funds  made 
available  to  the  Corporation  from  appropria- 
tions for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able   until   expended. 

"EECOKOS      AND      AtTDir      OT     THE      COEPOaATIOl* 
AND     THE     EECIPIXNT8     OF    ASSIST&KCX 

'"Sec.  910.  (a)  The  accotints  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  audited  axmually  In  ac- 
cordance with  generaUy  accepted  auditing 
standards  by  any  Independent  llcetised  pub- 
lic accoimtant  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regu- 
latory authority  of  a  Stato  or  political  sub- 
division. Each  such  audit  shall  be  conducted 
at  the  place  or  places  where  the  accounts 
of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept.  AU 
books,  accounts.  «"*"»<« «i  reoorda,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop- 
erty belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Corpora- 
tion and  necessary  to  facUltato  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  for  inspection  to  the 
person  conducting  the  audit,  and,  upon  re- 
quest, to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  to  Members  of  Congress,  consistent  with 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  confiden- 
tiality required  by  the  beet  standards  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  ftill  faculties  for  verify- 
ing transactions  with  the  balance,  or  securi- 
ties held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and 
custodians  ahaU  be  afforded  to  any  such 
person.  The  report  of  each  such  Independent 
audit  ShaU  be  mcluded  In  the  annual  report 
required  under  this  title.  The  audit  report 
shaU  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
include  such  statements  as  are  necessary  to 
present  fairly  the  assets  and  liabUitles,  and 
surplus  or  deficit  of  the  Corporation,  with 
an  analysis  of  l^e  changes  therein  during  the 
year,  supplemented  In  reasonable  detaU  by 
a  statement  of  the  Income  and  expenaee  of 
the  Corporation  during  the  year,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  sources  and  application  of  funds. 


together  with  the  opinion  of  the  independ- 
ent auditor  of  thoee  statements. 

"(b)(1)  The  aocounU  and  (^>eratlons  of 
the  Corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during 
which  Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance 
any  portion  of  it*  operations  may  be  audited 
annually  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  con- 
sistent with  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  confidentiality  required  by  the  best 
standards  of  the  legal  profession.  Any  such 
audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or 
places  where  accounts  of  the  Corporation 
are  normaUy  kept.  The  representative  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  reporu,  fUes, 
and  aU  other  papers,  things,  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  used  by  the  Corporation  per- 
taining to  Its  accounts  and  operations, 
including  the  reports  pertinent  to  the  evalu- 
ation. Inspection,  or  monitoring  of  grantees 
and  contractors  required  to  be  maintained 
by  section  908(b)  and  necessary  to  facUltate 
the  audit,  and  they  shaU  be  afforded  fuU 
facilities  for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and 
property  of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  In 
the  poeseeslon  and  custody  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shaU  be 
made  by  the  ComptroUer  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  commwite  and  information  as 
the  ComptroUer  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  operations 
and  condition*  of  the  Corporation,  together 
with  such  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  re- 
port ShaU  also  show  speclflcaUy  any  pro- 
gram, expendltiure.  or  other  transaction  or 
undertaking  observed  In  the  course  of  the 
audit,  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Comp- 
troUer General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made 
without  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each 
report  shaU  be  furnished  to  the  executive 
director  and  to  each  member  of  the  board  at 
the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

"(c)  (1)  Bach  grantee  or  contractee,  other 
than  a  reorient  of  a  fixed  price  contract 
awarded  pursuant  to  competitive  bidding 
procedtuee,  under  this  title  shaU  keep  such 
records  as  may  be  reasonably  neoesaary  to 
fuUy  disclose  the  amount  and  the  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  aaslstanoe,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
such  aaslstanoe  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
wiU  facUltate  an  effective  audit. 

"(3)  The  Corpwation  or  any  of  Ito  duly 
authorised  representatives  shaU  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination 
to  any  books,  documente,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assist- 
ance received  under  this  title.  The  President 
or  any  of  hi*  diUy  authorised  repreesntatlvee 
and  the  Comptrtdler  General  of  the  UiUted 
States  or  any  of  his  dtUy  authorised  repre- 
sentatives ShaU  also  have  access  thereto  for 
such  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year  for  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, consistent  with  the  necessity  of  mam- 
tainlng  the  oonfldentiallty  required  by  the 
beet  standards  of  the  legal  professtcn. 

TO   CON<aUBBS 


"Ssc.  Oil.  The  Corporation  shaU  prepare 
au  annual  report  for  transmittal  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  ths  Congress  on  or  before  the  30tb 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  CorporaUon  and  making 
such  reconunendations  as  it  may  deem  »P' 
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ptoprtete.  This  report  •hall  Include  findings 
■md  recommendattoM  oonoemlng  the  pn^ir- 
v»tlon  of  the  attorney-cUent  relatloMhtps 
Mid  .dhMence  to  the  CJode  of  ProteM»on»l 
RaanoaslbtUty  of  the  Amwtokn  Bar  AomcI*- 
tk>n  in  the  conduct  of  programa  supported 
bv  the  Corporation.  The  report  shall  Include 
a  eomnrebenalTe  and  detailed  rep<Mti  of  the 
opwaklone,  ectlTltlefc  financial  oondltKm,  and 
•eeompltahments  of  the  Corporation,  to- 
g«tber  with  the  additional  Ttewe  and  recom- 
nwni1»*^«""«i  If  any,  of  members  of  the  board. 

"UVlMlllUNS 

"SMC  9ia.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

-(I)  'SUte'  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Blco.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  talanda,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

"(3)  'Corporation'  means  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Utle:  .  ^,  ,,, , 

"(3)  'client  community'  means  Individu- 
al, unable  to  obtain  private  legal  counsel 
b«caM—  of  Inadequate  financial  means; 

"(4)  "member  of  the  client  community' 
^^/.lnAMl  any  person  unable  to  obtain  private 
lecal  counsel  because  of  lnade«iuate  financial 


mlnated,  an  application  for  refunding  shall 
not  be  denied,  and  an  emergency  suapenslon 
of  finanelal  aoslstance  shall  not  be  continued 
for  longer  than  thirty  days,  unless  the 
grantee  or  oontractee  has  been  afforded  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  timely, 
full,  and  fair  bearing. 

"COOKDIMATIOIf 

"Sec.  ai5.  The  President  may  direct  that 
particular  support  functions  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  such  as  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Federal  telecommunica- 
tions system,  and  other  facilities,  be  utilized 
by  the  Corporation  or  Its  grantees  or  con- 
tractees  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
other  applicable  law. 

■' TRANSFER    MATTKSS 


*(»)*  legal  services'  Includes  legal  advice, 
legal  lepiaaentatlon.  legal  research,  educa- 
tkm  eoncamlng  legal  rights  and  reeponslbUl- 
tlas.  and  stmUar  aeUflUea  (InchMllng.  In 
antMVbwa  aslgnlOcanft  portk>n  ot  the  client 
oommuntty  qteaks  a  langviage  other  than 
».«jMrf%  M  the  |»edoaUn*BA  language,  or  Is 
buingual,  asrviees  to  those  members  of  the 
cUent  eoBununlty  In  the  approfirlate  lan- 
guBga  oitbfsr  tbim  Kngllsb) ; 

"(S)  legal  profession'  refers  to  that  body 
I  tiMnin— rt  of  all  pwof**  admitted  to  practice 
baton  the  highest  eoort  of  at  least  ona  State 
at  the  United  States;  and 

"(7)  "noBprodt*.  as  applied  to  any  foonda- 
ttea.  oorpoimUon.  or  aasodatkm,  means  a 
foandatkm.  corporation,  or  asKirtsfkin.  no 
p^yt  a<  tlie  iMt  earnings  of  vhlcb  tmraa  or 
stay  lawtolly  Inm*  to  tlis  benaflt  of  any 
prlvnts  sbanbolder  or  tauUrldual. 

**r«oHiBrnoiT  oir  mcaai.  coirraoi. 
"Sk.  913.  (a)  Except  as  provided  for  In 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  nothing  con- 
ta»na.t  In  this  Utle  shaU  be  deemed  to  au- 
tborlae  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
the  Corporation  or  any  of  Its  grantees  or 
eontiaetees  or  employees,  or  over  the  char- 
ter or  bylaws  of  the  Corporation,  or  over  the 
attorneys  providing  legal  service*  pursuant 
to  t^'«  title,  or  over  the  members  of  the 
eiisnt  community  receiving  legal  services 
pursuant  to  this  tlUe. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  sectkm  shall  be  eon- 
strued  •■  't*"***^  the  authority  «<  the  OOce 
of  Management  and  Budget  or  the  Oflloe  at 
Iftimi'^*^  Opportunity  to  Initiate  and  to  eon- 
eluds  iteoeasary  reviews  respertlng  adbecenoe 
to  the  proTlslona  of  this  tlUe.  and  to  rerlew 
arwi  subKUt  eomments  upon  the  Corpora- 
tion's annual  budget  request  at  the  tune  It  is 
transmitted  to  the  Ctmgrees. 

"(c)  BavlswB  xuider  subsection  (b)  of  this 
gat  t  inn  shall  be  conducted  in  aeeordance 
with  tba  Code  of  Processional  Besponslbttlty 
and  i&oons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar 
Aanc&tlon  governing  the  confidentiality  of 
the  attorney  client  relationship. 

"SPSCIAX.   UMXTATIOIIS 

"Ssc.  S14.  The  board  afaaU  preacrlbe  proce- 
d\ires  to  ensure  that — 

"(1)  financial  assistance  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable 
terms  and  conditions,  except  in  emergency 
situations,  unless  the  grantee  or  oontractee 
h^  been  given  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portonlty  to  show  cause  why  such  sctlon 
slMwld  Bo(  be  taken;  and 

"(S)  a~«'«*«»i  asBlstanee  shall  not  be  ter- 


"Ssc.  916.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  and  after  such  date  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  or  six 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972,  whichever 
Is  the  earlier,  all  rights  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  capital  equipment  in 
the  possession  ol  legal  serrlces  programs  as- 
sisted pursuant  to  sections  323(a)(3),  230, 
333,  or  any  other  provision  of  the  Economic 
Opportimlty  Act  of  1964.  shaU  become  the 
property  of  the  National  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

"(b)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1973,  all  personnel,  assets, 
liabilities,  property,  and  records  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  be  employed,  held, 
or  used  primarily  In  connection  with  any 
function  of  the  Director  under  section  333 
(a)  (3)  of  this  Act  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
CcrjKjratlon.  Personnel  transferred  (except 
personnel  under  schedule  A  of  the  excepted 
service)  under  this  subsection  shall  be  trans- 
fured  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  and  shall  not  be  reduced  In 
ciaastflcatlon  or  compensation  for  one  year 
after  such  transfer.  The  Director  shall  take 
^fHatever  action  Is  necessary  and  reasonable 
to  seek  suitable  employment  for  personnel 
who  would  otherwise  be  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  who  do  not  wish  to 
transfer  to  the  Corporation. 

"(c)  CoUeetive  bargaining  agreements  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1973  cov- 
erlid employeee  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 
aeetlon  (b)  of  this  section  shall  continue  to 
be  reco^olzed  by  the  Corporation  until  al- 
tered or  amended  pursuant  to  law." 

(b)  (1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  shall  take  such  action 
as  mi^  be  necessary,  In  cooperation  with  the 
execuUve  dlrectM^  of  the  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  to  arrange  for  the  orderly 
continuation  by  such  Corporation  of  finan- 
cial asstatance  to  legal  services  progams  as- 
sisted pursuant  to  sections  333(a)(3),  230, 
333.  or  any  other  provision,  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  19«4.  Whenever  the  Di- 
rector ot  the  Office  of  Econcxnlc  Opportunity 
determines  that  an  obligation  to  provide  fi- 
nancial MWlitsnre  pursnant  to  any  contract 
or  grant  agreement  for  such  legal  services  will 
extend  beyond  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  he  shall  Include  In  any 
such  contract  or  agreement  provisions  to  as- 
sure that  the  obligation  to  provide  such 
wn^tv.t^i  assistance  may  be  assumed  by  the 
National  Legal  Services  Corporation,  subject 
to  such  modifications  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  that  contract  or  grant  agreement 
as  the  Corporation  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

(3)  Effective  six  months  after  the  date  ol 
enactment  of  this  Act,  or  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  meeting  referred  to  In  section 
903(f)  <rf  this  Act.  whichever  Is  later,  section 
233(a)  (3)  of  EconcwQlc  Opportunity  Act  ot 
1964  is  r^>eal«d. 


(3)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Econonle 
Opportunity  shaU  oonduot  a  study  of  sltow 
native  methods  of  ddlvery  of  legal  aervleas  to 
tilglble  clients  Including  but  not  limited  to 
]\idloare,  vouchers,  prepaid  legal  Insuruee, 
and  contracts  wUth  law  firms  and  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on  or  be> 
fore  June  30,  1973,  concerning  Improvements, 
changes,  or  alternative  methods  for  dritvety 
of  such  services. 

(4)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economle 
Opportunity  Act  ot  1964  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  Uie  following 
new  section: 

"INDEPENOENCE    OF    NATIONAI.    LEGAL    SERVIdS 
CORPORATION 

"Sec.  636.  Nothing  In  this  Act,  except  title 
IX,  and  no  reference  to  this  Act  unless  such 
reference  refers  to  title  IX,  shall  be  eon- 
9trued  to  affect  the  powers  and  activities  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation." 

EVALTTATION 

Sec.  38.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Art 
of  1964  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  Utle: 
"TITLE  X— EVALUATION 


"COMPREHENaiVB  SVALTTATION  OF  FBOORAltS 

"Sec.  1001.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  c^  programs 
under  this  Act  and  of  programs  authoriasd 
under  related  Acts,  including  evaluatians 
that  describe  and  measure,  vrlth  ^propdate 
means  and  to  the  ex1«nt  feasible,  the  Impact 
of  such  programs,  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  Impact  on  re- 
lated programs,  and  their  structure  and 
..^.w-ha^niBinn  tos  delivery  of  services,  and  In- 
cluding, where  appropriate,  oomfwrisoDa  with 
approprtate  control  groups  composed  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  parUolpated  in  such  pro- 
grams. The  Direotor  may,  for  such,  purposaik 
contract  ot  make  other  amngements  for  fii- 
dependent  evaluations  ot  those  programs  or 
individual  projects. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  to  the  extent  tea* 
sible  develop  and  publish  standards  for  eval- 
iifttlA"  at  program  effectiveness  In  adiivrlBg 
the  objectives  of  this  Act.  He  shall  omildtr 
the  extent  to  which  such  standards  have  been 
met  in  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supple- 
ment financial  assistance  authorised  under 
any  section  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  carrjrlng  out  this  title,  the  Direc- 
tor may  require  community  action  agencies 
to  provide  Independent  evaluations. 
"cocwssATioir    or    orrsnt    aukmviss 
"Sec.  1002.  Federal  agencies  administering 
programs  related  to  this  Act  shall — 

"(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  In  the 
discharge  of  hla  responsibility  to  plan  and 
conduct  evaluationa  of  such  poverty-related 
programs  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  ths 
fuUest  extent  permitted  by  other  applicable 
law;  and 

"(3)  provide  the  Director  on  a  co<H>«raf  • 
basis  with  such  agency,  vrtth  such  statistical 
data,  program  reports,  and  other  materials, 
as  they  collect  and  c<»^>lle  on  program  op- 
erations, beneficiaries,  and  effectiveness. 

"CONStTLTATIOir 

"Sec.  1003.  (a)  In  carrying  out  evaluations 
under  this  title,  the  Director  shall,  whenever 
possible,  arrange  to  obtain  the  c^nlons  of 
program  participants  about  the  strengths 
azkd  weaknesses  of  programs. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  consult,  when  ap- 
propriate, with  State  agencies.  In  order  to 
provide  for  Jointly  sponsored  objective  eval- 
uation studies  of  programs  on  a  State  basis. 
"fttblication-  of  evaltjation  results 

"Sec.  1004.  (a)  The  Director  shall  publish 
summarlM  (prepared  by  the  evaluator)  of 
the  results  of  evaluative  research  and  evalu- 
ations of  program.  Inyiact  and  effectiveness 
no  later  than  sixty  days  after  it*  completion. 

"(b)  The  Director  shaU  take  neeaeaary  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  aU  studies,  evaluations, 


_«^    and  data  produced  or  developed 
^^^^^T^tundB  ShaU  become  the  property 

'*.^'l"> "S^S^-tu^U  publUh summaries 
.  inl  r«^t8  of  activities  carried  out  pur- 
!i^t  tTtS^  tme  in  the  report  required  by 
!!JSon60BofthlsAct. 

•WALITATION  BT   OTHER  ADMINISTERmO 
AGENCIES 

head  of  any  agency  ad- 
oilnlBterlng  a 


'nTterm^a  ^.^^"authorl^  under  this 
?S^^y  with  rS^ect  to  such  program,  con- 
Actmay-  "_, r  nther  actloni 


Z^Tvaluatlons  and  take  other  actions  au- 
■^.^^  under  this  title  to  the  same  extent 
'^f^thH^e  manner  as  the  Director  un- 
!i^hls  tlurNothlng  in  this  section  shaU 
•^mde  the  Director  from  conducting  such 
S^v^ttoM  or  taking  such  actions  otherwise 
iSS-^  under  this  title  with  respect  to 

•^^^JTs'^ctlon  (a)  ot  section  113j.«b. 
J5oM  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  132,  section 
1B4,  section  333,  anc 
Boonomlc    Opportunity 


^section  3T3.  and  section  314(b)  of  the 
KaS    opportunity    Act    of    1964    are 

"^f*8^ctlon  632(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
hv  itr^U  out  "carry  on  a  co'^tlnulng 
by   siriiuiB^^  ^  activities  under  this  Act. 

and  314  of  such  Act  are 


Joint  Bxflanatobt  Statemknt  of  the  Com- 
mxttse  of  conf««ence 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  ths  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  House  blU 
(HR  12350)  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  programs  authorleed  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  foUowlng  Joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying confM-ence  report: 

The  points  in  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference resolution  of  them  are  as  follows: 

The  House  bUl  authorized  »2, 304 ,066 .000 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $3,000,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  Of  these  amounts  $360,000,000 
a  year  was  reserved  for  local  initiative  pro- 
grams and  a  specific  authorization  of 
$600,000,000  for  fiscal  1973  and  $1,000,000,000 
for  iascal  1973  was  authorized  for  Project 
Headstart. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the  fol- 
lowing amounts: 

|ln  millionsl  


1173 


1974 


EmMjiency  food 

Family  piannini 

SOS 

Alcohotk  counsallnt. 

Dtuf  rthabiliUtion 

Environmentil  action 

Rural  ho<uin( 

Contumsr  action 

OMitn  ami  pUnninc 

Youth  racrHtion  and  sportt., 
T.  »T.  A.,SE00,  R.  «D... 

Title  III - 

Titles  VI  and  X 

Title  VII 

Other 

Add  ons: 

Title  VII 

Leal  Mfvices 

SOS. 

Special  assistanee 

Title  VIII  (VISTA) - 


62.  S 

25.0 
8.8 

18.0 

18.0 
5.0 

15.0 
7.5 

lao 

4.S 
117.6 
38.0 
18.0 
58.0 
79.7 

31.0 
S0.0 
21.2 
50.0 
16.0 


62.5 

25.0 

8.8 

18.0 
18.0 

5.0 
15.0 

7.5 

lao 

4.5 
117.6 
38.0 
18.0 
S8.0 
79.7 

31.0 

100.0 

21.2 

sao 


Total 3.0^6-2 


2,952.2 


evaluation 

and". 

(3)  sections  132  ^  ..,   . 

^amended  by  striking  out    (a) 

functions  of  MRECTOa 

U:  29  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
-etlon  603(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
irtrf  1964,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
fiilc  opportunity  shaU  not  delegate  his 
S^ttons  under  section  331  and  title  VH  of 
loeh  Act  to  any  other  agency. 

UONOMENT  TO  THE  OLDE«  AMXaiCANS  ACT 

OF  tees 
SK  30.  (a)  Section  eil(a)  of  the  Older 
Africans  Act  of  1966  (43  U.S.C.  3044(b) )  is 
Mnended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
JSlowlng  new  sentence:  "The  Director  of 
ACTION  may  approve  assistance  In  excess  of 
go  psr  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  development 
tndoperaUon  of  such  projects  If  he  deter- 
n,«n— ,  in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
Uiblng  objective  criteria,  that  such  action  is 
required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsectton 
(a  of  this  section  shaU  be  effective  from  the 
diOe  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of 
any  project  with  respect  to  which,  prior  to 
such  date,  a  grant  or  contract  has  been  made 
trnder  such  section  or  with  respect  to  any 
mnlect  under  the  Poster  Grandparent  pro- 
Sam  in  effect  prior  to  September  17,  1969. 
oontrlbutlons  In  cash  or  in  kind  from  the 
Bineau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the 
Int«fflor.  toward  the  cost  of  the  project  may 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  thereof  which 
Is  met  from  non-Federal  sources. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Carl  D.  PEsaaNs. 
Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
AwnjsTUS  F.  Hawkins, 
William  D.  Ford, 

Patst  T.  Mink, 

XjLOTS  Meeds, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 

William  A.  Steiger. 

Earl  B.  Ruth. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

Edward  M.  Ksnnedt, 

Walter  F.  Mondalk, 

Alan  Cranston, 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

AoLAl    E.     Stevenson    m, 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Robert  Taft.  Jr.. 

Jacob  K.  jAvns, 

p,|ipTTAan   S.    SCHWEIKER, 

Peter  H.  Dominxck, 
j.  Olenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Department  of  Lalwr  protrsmi: , 

Title  lABE $900.0 

Special  NYC 500.0 

Health,  education,  and 
welfare  propams: 

Headrtart 500.0 

Follow  throufh 100.0 

ACTION  proframs:  VISTA.—     37.0 
OEO  protramt: 

fot3  titles  II,  III.  VI, 

VII,  IX.  X (M0.0) 

Local  initiative ' 328-9 

Legal  aervicw  ■ 7.15 

Com  prehenaivo  health —    114.0 

Emernncyfoad g.5 

Family  planninf... 25. 0 

SOS ,«•« 

Alcoholic  countellnt. IB-  0 

Drui  retwbilltation l>-0 

Environmental  action .5-0 

Rural  housint 10.0 

Consumer  action 7.5 

Oastin  and  planmni 10. 0 

Youth  reereatioa  and 

sports ..|-0 

T.  4T.A.,SE00,R.tD..    117.6 

Title  III  mipants. 31.0 

Titles  VI  and  X W-0 

Title  VII SJ.0 

Other 33-2 

Add  ons: 

Title  VII 

Lagil  sarvieas 

Rural  housini 

VISTA 

SOS ii-z 

Urban  housini- gj-O 

Special  assistance w-" 


1950.0 
500.0 


1950.0 
500.0 


(1,000.0)  (1.000.0) 


'These  amounts  are  reservations  as  weH  as  authorizatien 
levels. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  In 
the  case  where  appropriations  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  authorizations  the  Director 
must  aUocate  in  each  fiscal  year  at  least 
•18  000,000  for  Alcoholic  Cotmseling  and  Be- 
oov'ery  and  $80,000,000  for  the  Emergency 
Food  and  Medical  Services  program.  There 
was  no  comparable  House  provision. 

The  Conference  agreement  contains  the 
foUowlng  authorizations  of  appropriations: 


[In  millionsl 


Department  of  Labor  programs: 

TiUe  I.A..  B.  &  E 

Special  NYC 

Health,  education,  and  wellare 
programs: 

Headstart — . 

Follow  Through 

ACTION  programs  (VISTA)..    ..V, 
OEO  programs  (total  for  tittos  II, 
lll,VI,Vll.lV,X) 

Local  initiative — 

Legal  services 

Comprehensive  health 


The  Conference  agreement  also  contains 
the  mandatory  spending  levels  containad  In 
the  Senate  amendment  for  the  Al«rtioUo 
Counadlng  and  Recovery  program  and  the 
Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Servioe  pro- 

In  secUon  3(c)  (3)  of  the  Conference  E«- 
port  the  term  "reserve  and  make  available" 
is  used  in  oonnection  with  the  reservation 
ot  funds  for  local  initiative  programs.  By 
this  the  oonferaes  mean  that  the  sums  re- 
500  0  500  0  quitwi  to  be  "made  avaUable"  shaU  be  newly 
looio       lOCO      obligated  during  eaoh  of  the  fiscal  years  for 

5«.0 whloh  such  stuns  are  required  to  be  made 

avaUable.  ^    _ 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  estabUsh  i»ocedures 
to  assure  that  not  lees  than  10%  of  the 
enitdlment  opportunities  in  Project  Head- 
start  In  the  nation  be  avaUable  for  handi- 
oappad  ohlldi»n.  There  was  no  oomparabls 
House  provision.  TlM  House  reoedes. 

TlM  Bcniae  bill  aztandad  the  authority  for 
progmms  under  the  Act  for  two  additional 
years.  "Hie  Senate  amendment  extended  the 
^lOTislon  for  three  additional  years.  The 
House  reosdes. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the 
length  at  time  a  person  can  serve  on  a  com- 
munity setion  board  from  three  to  six  con- 
seeattve  yeew  and  Inoreaeed  the  total  num- 
bar  of  yeere  a  person  may  serve  to  twelve 
yeen.  THeie  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision.  The   conference   agreement  extends 

ii'o" the  length  of  service  on  a  community  action 

21.2         21.2      |,o^j^  to  Aya  oonaecutive  years  and  increases 

the  total  number  of  years  to  ten. 

The  House  blU  required  that  the  pubUc 
officiaU  who  comprise  one-third  at  each 
community  action  agency  board  be  elected 
offlelaU  except  where  fewer  than  the  requi- 
site number  of  elected  offldals  were  avaU- 
able and  wlUlng  to  serve,  in  which  case  ap- 
pointive pubUo  officials  coiUd  be  counted 
towanl  fiilfilling  the  requirements  of  this 
Bubsectlon.  There  was  no  comparable  Senate 
provision.  The  Senate  reoedes  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  Mected  officials  refers  to 
tboee  with  general  governmental  responsi- 
bUiUee  or  responslbUltlee  encompassing  anti- 
poverty  programs — not  to  officials  with  lim- 
ited or  administrative  reBponslbUltles  In  spe- 
cialised areas,  such  as  a  water  district  com- 
mlsrioner. 

The  House  bUl  established  guidelines 
which  must  be  /oUowed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  promul- 
gating fee  schedules  for  the  participation  of 
non-low-income  chUdren  In  Project  Head- 
start.  No  charge  could  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  chUd  who  was  a  member  of  a  family 
with  an  urmii^i  income  less  than  $4320.  A 
graduated  fee  schedule  was  prescribed  up  to 
the  level  of  the  lower  Uvlng  standard  budget 
as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Laixir  Statis- 
tics. Beyond  that  point  the  Secretary  Is  given 


328.9 

71.5 

114.0 

62.5 

2S.0 

8.8 
18.0 
18.0 

5.0 
10.0 

7.5 
10.0 

6.0 
117.6 
38.0 
18.0 
58.0 
83.2 

62.0 
100.0 
S.0 


20.0 
50.0 


328.9 

71.5 

114.0 

62.5 

25.0 

8.8 

18.0 

ILO 

SlO 

10.0 

7.5 

10.0 

6.0 
117.6 
38.0 
18.0 
58.0 
83.2 

6L0 

100.0 

5.0 


20.0 
50.0 


1973 


1974 


«950.0 
100.0 


700.0 

100.0 

58.0 


1950.0 
200.0 


500.0 
100.0 


(1,0010)  (1,000.0) 

328:9        328.9 

7L5  71.5 

114.0        114.0 
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dlMntlon.  Tb*r«  wm«  no  coinpM»bl«  B«D»t« 
nrortBlon.  Tl*e  8en»t*  wcedes. 

•ma  ConlBPenae  agreement  further  pronoem 
th»t  if  the  aecretMry  of  HEW  certifies  that  the 
Mt^llehment  of  roch  •  fee  achedole  would 
subetantiftUy  impair  the  ongoing  Head«t»rt 
ptocrmms.  be  may  poc^ione  their  effecttve- 
neae  but  under  no  cinnimeiancee  may  euch 
aaUbliebment  be  postponed  beyond  April  1, 

1979 

■nie  Senate  amendment  aUowed  addicts 
enroUed  and  participating  in  methadone 
maintenance  treatment  or  therapeutic  ^- 
gnais  to  participate  in  the  program.  The 
HooM  bill  limited  participation  to  rehabil- 
itated addicts.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Semite  amendment  allowed  the  Direc- 
tor to  undertake  special  programs  assisting 
employers  In  dealing  with  problemsof  vm- 
DlofM  "drug  abuse  and  dependency".  The 
House  bill  only  allowed  programs  dealing 
with  "drug  abuse".  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that 
priority  be  given  to  areas  within  tt»e  States 
haying  the  highest  percentage  of  addicts. 
Thm*  was  no  comparable  House  prorlsion. 
The  House  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  called  upon  the  Director  to 
estebllsh  procedures  whereby  addicte  under- 
Kolng  whabnitatfcm  and  participation  in  this 
pragram  who.  during  the  course  of  such  re- 
babmtatlon.  became  non-low-lncome  as  a 
iwult  tbureof  would  nevertheless  T«n»m 
•llglble  to  participate  In  this  program  untU 
tlkvy  bad  eonpleted  a  full  course  of  rebabU- 
Ita^.  The  novm  bni  also  made  dear  that 
ttaen  is  to  be  no  eseeptlon  to  Income  criteria 
for  initial  entry  into  the  program.  The 
Banate  amendment  bad  no  comparable  pro- 
vMoa.  TlM  Senate  leoedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
msBt  eatabllabed  an  Knvtrotunental  Action 
prcgram  through  wbUdt  tow-tacome  persons 
wottUI  be  paid  Itor  wor«ng  on  projeete  to 
combat  p<«lutloin  or  to  Improre  the  enylron- 
g^t,  •xba  Senate  amendment  also  required 
I  saeb  work  projeete  be  those  wbleb  would 
.,^  otbsrwtoe  be  performed.  There  was  no 
oooiparaUe  House  provision.  The  House  r»- 
osdea.  The  purpoee  of  the  provlsloii  In  the 
aanate  amendment  Is  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
gram ba  oi>erated  in  sutdi  a  way  as  not  to 
Htfpi*^  peraoiM  currently  employed  In  sim- 
ilar tasks,  but  the  conf  ereea  wish  to  make 
olaar  that  they  do  not  expect  the  Director 
to  arbttxarOy  use  the  language  as  an  exensa 
tor  not  funding  programa  authorlaed  under 
this  section. 

Both  the  House  blU  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorlaed  a  new  program  to  be  known 
aa  Bwal  Housing  and  Bebabllitetkm.  In  ad- 
dltton,  the  Senate  amendment  aUowed  the 
wa  <rf  persons  enroUed  in  Mainstream  pro- 
graaa  In  the  construction.  rehabUttatktn. 
and  repair  of  housing  for  low-income  pwons 
under  this  paragraph.  The  House  recedes. 
Tl»a  conferees  wtah  It  clearly  undMstood  that 
tkls  xMw  program  in  intended  for  a  limited 
number  of  sponsors  in  order  to  fully  demon- 
strate ite  potential.  The  conferees  expect 
that  the  program  wUl  be  administered  in 
the  national  offlce  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  that  no  reglonalisation  of 
tha  program  wiU  take  place  untU  Congress 
has  bad  an  opportunity  to  assess  ite 
effectiveness. 

The  Senate  amendment  placed  the  admln- 
IstraUve  rcsponsiblUty  for  the  Youth  Recrea- 
tion and  Sporte  Program  with  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
Hotise  bni  placed  such  rejponslbUlty  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  House  recedes.  The  conferees  wish  to 
TYi»»«»  dear  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  is  given  the  discre- 
tion to  continue  to  enter  into  delegation 
agreemente  he  considers  appropriate. 

(a)  The  Senate  amendment  specifically  re- 
quliad  the  participation  of  aU  significant 
aagmente  of  low-inoome  population  to  be 


served.  There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

(b)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  $8.- 
000.000  per  year.  The  House  bill  auth»laed 
93,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  The  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides for  an  authorization  of  M.500.000  per 
year  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  July  1.1974. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Director  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  projects  designed  to 
serve  groups  of  low-Income  indlviduaU  who 
are  not  being  effectively  served  by  other  pro- 
grams under  this  title.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  »50  miUion  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The 
House  bill  authorized  »60  miUlon  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  creating 
in  effect  a  permanent  authorization.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  equlUble 
distribution  of  financial  assistance  vmder  the 
Act  to  all  significant  segments  of  the  low- 
Income  population  within  a  State  and  within 
a  community.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired such  equitable  distribution  only  with- 
in a  community.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  for  Teacher  Corps  or  ACTION 
from  being  used  to  finance  any  activity  de- 
signed to  Influence  the  outcome  of  any  elec- 
tion, or  for  voter  registration,  or  to  pay  the 
salary  of  any  officer  or  employee  oi  GBO. 
Teacher  Oorpe  or  ACTION  who  In  an  official 
capacity  engages  in  such  activity.  As  used 
in  this  amendment,  "election"  and  "Federal 
office"  are  defined  as  In  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  There  was  no  com- 
parable Senate  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

The  House  bUl  required  that  any  stand- 
ards for  day  care  programs  be  no  less  com- 
piehensive  than  tha  interagency  day  care 
reqnlremente  as  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Depart- 
ment oX  lAbor  on  September  23,  1968.  There 
was  no  comparable  Senate  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
61S  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  In- 
crease the  portion  of  an  allocation  that  may 
be  transferred  from  one  program  or  activity 
to  another  from  16%   to  26%.  The  amend- 
ment   also    deleted    the    limiUtlon    which 
placed  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
transferred    into    a    program.    Existing    law 
provided  that  such  transfers  could  not  result 
in  increasing  by  more  than  100%  any  pro- 
gram for  which  there  was  available  $10  mil- 
lion or  leas  or  by  increasing   by   26%    any 
program  for  which  amounts  available  were 
In  excess  of  $10  million.  The  House  bUl  re- 
duced the  authority  of  the  Director  to  trans- 
fer earmarked  funds  to  10%  of  the  amount 
appropriated   or   allocated.    The    House    bUl 
further  Umlted  the  degree  to  which  the  pro- 
gram or  activity  could  be  Increased.  The  ccm- 
ference  agreement  Increases  the  portion  of 
an  allocation  that  may  be  transferred  from 
one  program  to  another  to  20  per  centum. 

The  House  bUl  prohibited  any  funds  ap- 
propriated for  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  ACTION 
from  being  used  to  finance  any  activity  In 
which  studente  In  higher  education  perform 
voluntary  or  community  service  where,  as  a 
condiUon  for  ellglbUlty  for  funds,  an  In- 
stitution Is  required  to  award  credit  to  stu- 
dente for  training  or  experience  derived  from 
such  voluntary  or  community  service.  There 
was  no  comparable  Senate  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Di- 
rector from  providing  financial  assistance  to 
anyone  under  this  Act  unless  the  grant,  con- 
tract or  agreement  under  which  funds  are  to 
be  provided  specifically  provides  that  no  per- 
son with  responslblUtles  in  the  operation  of 


such  program  will  dlaorlmlnate  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex.  pcttt^ 
c&l  affiliation  or  beliefs.  There  was  no  aoas- 
parable  House  provision.  The  House  reosda. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  sex  d^ 
crimliiatlon.  to  be  enforced  In  aocordaaes 
with  ClvU  Rlghte  Act  procedures.  There  was 
no  comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  House  bill  required  the  national  pov- 
erty action  plan  to  be  presented  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  The  Senate  amendment  requlied 
submission  by  August  1,  1973.  The  House  MD 
required  subsequent  plax«  no  later  than  De- 
ceml>er  Slst  of  succeeding  years.  The  Senate 
amendment  required  subsequent  reports  en 
January  Slst  of  each  year.  The  dates  provided 
m  both  the  House  and  Senate  blU  presented  a 
situation  where  It  would  have  been  In^wa* 
Bible  for  the  agency  to  comply.  Therefore,  the 
conferees  dropped  the  specific  date  that  the 
national  poverty  action  plan  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  It  to  the  Intention  of 
the  conferees,  however,  that  at  the  eantast 
poeslUe  date  the  Office  of  Eoon<»nlc  Oppor- 
tunity submit  such  a  plan. 

Both  the  House  blU  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment consolidated  all  evaluation  activities 
into  a  single  UUe.  They  differed  in  the  fol- 
lowing respecte : 

(a)  The  Senate  amendment  qMdfled  that 
such  evaluations  may  be  made  of  programs 
under  the  Office  of  Beonamle  Oppcvtunity 
Act,  or  related  Acts.  There  waa  oo  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  noedea. 

(b)  The  Senate  amandment  qualified  tha 
directives  to  develop  evaluation  standards 
with  the  words  "to  the  extent  feasible". 
There  was  no  comparable  House  provlsloa. 
The  House  recedes. 

(c)  The  House  bill  required  the  results  of 
evaluation  to  be  considered  In  renewing  fi- 
nancial assistance.  There  was  no  comparable 
Senate  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(d)  The  8«»ate  amendment  required  tte 
Director  to  exchange  data  "on  a  cooperative 
basis  with  such  agency".  There  was  no  ewn- 
paraMe  House  provision.  The  Houses  recadss. 

(e)  Under  the  House  blU  the  Director 
would  "commit  where  appropriate  with  States 
to  sponsor  Jointly  funded  evaluations"  while 
the  Senate  amendment  read  "may  consult 
when  appropriate".  The  Senate  recedes. 

(f)  The  House  bill  required  the  publlca- 
tioB  of  evaluations  where  the  Senate  amwid. 
ment  only  required  the  puWfcsation  of  sum- 
maries of  such  ervaluatlons.  The  conferenw 
agreement  requires  that  summaries  prepared 
by  the  evaluator  be  published.  Tha  coofweee 
want  to  make  clear  that  the  publication  of 
such  summaries  in  no  way  relieves  the  Di- 
rector from  existing  obligations  to  m^ 
evaluation  reporte  in  their  entirety  avaUable 
to  the  Congress.  .^    ^     ..  ^ 

(g)  The  Senate  bill  authorlaed  the  head  oi 
any  agency  administering  a  program  author- 
ized by  the  Act  to  conduct  evaluations  or 
take  other  actions  authorized  under  this  title 
b'lt  specified  that  nothing  In  this  section 
would  preclude  the  Director  from  conducting 
such  evaluations  or  taking  such  actions  as 
otherwise  authorized  under  the  Act.  Thwe 
was  no  comparable  House  provision,  xne 
House  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bfll  and  Senate  amend- 
ment established  a  new  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  to  create  a  National  Legw 
Services  Corporation.  They  differed  in  the 
following  respecte: 

(a)  The  House  bill  indicated  the  policy 
of  providing  Legal  Services  "as  a  means  of 
securing  orderly  change,  responsiveness  tmd 
reform",  while  the  Senate  amendment  stetea 
the  policy  as  "the  peaceful  settlement  oi 
disputes  within  the  system  of  Justice  .  The 
House  recedes. 

(b)  The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Cor- 
poration be  granted  tax  exempt  status.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  that  the  Cor- 
poration be  eligible  for  tax  exempt  status  U 
It  met  the  requlremente  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
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-  ^nrfe  Further,  the  Senate  amendment 
f^M^thatlfsuch  treatment  was  provided 
Sr<i%^«tlon  then  the  Corporation  and 
*Lr^  assisted  by  the  Corporation  were 
••^mI^  the  provisions  of  the  Code  regard- 
Sjtte  induct  of  tax  exempt  organizations. 

^,' r^  ^sTblU  provided  for  an  in- 
,J^tlng  trusteeship  composed  of : 
^n!aAttomey  General,  Director  of  the  Of- 
fleT^^^mlc  opportunity.  AssocUte  Dl- 
l!i<^  to  LeJtal  Services.  Chairman  of  the 
S^tl^  aXilttee  of  the  National  Ad- 
SS?  Wmlttee  to  Legal  Services,  the  pres- 
^^r^eM  designees,  of  the  fol  owing 
^SSiatlons:  American  Bar  Assoclatton. 
2Ston  of  American  Law  School.  Na- 
^^oSiBu  AssoclaUem.  National  IfK^A*** 
Sroefender  Association,  and  American 
Trial  lAwyers  Aaaoclatlon. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that  the 
Director  of  the  Ofll«ft  of  Economic  Oppor- 
SSw  serve  as  incorporating  trustee  and 
1^  out  his  responsibility  In  consultation 
Sol  the  National  Advisory  Committee  to 
Legal  Services  and  appropriate  Office  of  Eco- 
tfomie  Opportunity  regulations. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity shall  serve  as  the  incorporating 
tnatee.  While  deleting  any  statutwy  re- 
tirement that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  consult  with  the  Na- 
ttonal  Advisory  Committee  for  Legal  Services. 
the  conferees  expect  that  the  Director  will 
take  advantage  of  the  expertise  of  and  con- 
■nlt  with  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
to  carrying  out  his  responslblUtles  under 
tht(  section. 

(d)  Both  the  Senate  amendment  and  House 
m  required  the  establishment  of  advisory 
eooDcUs;  the  Senate  amendment  reqiUred 
adequate  regional  representation  in  the 
uaSal  as  weU  as  the  regular  councils.  The 
Hbuse  recedes. 

(e)  The  House  bUl  required  the  Director 
to  supply  to  the  incorporating  trusteeship 
a  list  of  aU  legal  services  programs.  There 
ms  no  cwnparable  Senate  provision.  The 
House  recedes.  ,j  ^  , 

(f)  The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
the  termination  of  the  responslblllUes  of  the 
IncoiporaUng  trustee  upon  the  first  meeting 
of  the  board  after  the  ^polntment  of  all 
board  members.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

(r)  The  House  bUl  provided  for  a  board 
of  directors  of  17  Individuals  appointed  by 
the  President,  one  to  be  elected  as  chairman, 
•s  follows: 

6  from  members  of  the  general  public, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
highest  court  In  any  Jurisdiction. 

a  from  Uste  submitted  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. ^.     ^ 

a  from  Uste  submitted  by  the  Cllente 
Advisory  CouncU — both  of  whom  must  be 
persons  eligible  for  assistance. 

a  from  listo  submitted  by  the  Project 
Attorneys  Advisory  CouncU. 

S — one  each — from  llste  submitted  by  each 
of  the  following  organizations : 

American  Bar  Association 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools 

National  Bar  Association 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion 

American  Trial  Lavryers  Association 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a 
board  of  dlrect<w»  of  19  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  elected  by  a  majority 
to  serve  as  chairman,  to  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

10  from  the  general  public — six  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  highest  court  in  any 
Jurisdiction 

2  from  recommendations  of  the  Cllente 
Advisory  Council — at  least  one  of  whom  must 
be  a  person  eligible  for  assistance 


a  from  recommendations  of  the  Project 
Attorneys  Advisory  CouncU 

6— one  each — from  reconunendatlons  of 
the  foUowlng  organisations: 

American  Bar  AasocUtion 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools 

National  Bar  Association 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion .     , 

American  Trial  Lawyers  AssocUtJon 

One  of  the  directors  shall  represent  and  be 
from  among  groups  who  speak  other  than 
English  as  a  predominant  language. 

The  Conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  Corporation  shaU  have  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors consisting  of  nineteen  individuals 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  annuaUy  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  The  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  appointed  as  follows:  ten 
members  from  individuals  in  the  general 
pubUc.  at  least  sU  of  whom  shaU  be  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
State;  five  members  who  are  representative 
of  the  organized  bar  and  legal  education; 
two  members  selected  from  individuals  eU- 
glble  for  assistance  under  this  UOe;  and  two 
members  from  among  former  legal  aerrlces 
project  attorneys.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, The  American  Association  of  Law 
Schools,  the  National  Bar  Association,  tha 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  AsaocUtlon 

SI  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Association 
y  submit  saoMnmendatlons  to  the  Presl- 
jdent  with  reapect  to  those  members  who 
are  repreaentaHve  of  the  organized  bar  and 
legal  education.  The  Cltente  Advisory  Coun- 
cU may  submit  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  the  members  to 
l>e  appointed  to  the  board  who  are  indlvid- 
uaU eligible  for  assistance  under  thU  title. 
The  Project  Attorneys'  Advisory  CouncU  may 
submit  reconMnendaOona  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  members  to  be  appointed 
to  the  board  who  are  former  legal  services 
project  attorneys.  "Beprwentatlve  of" 
means  "an  outstanding  individual"  from  the 
organized  bar  or  legal  education,  and  does 
not  mean  that  an  individual  to  on  the  board 
to  repreaent  a  spedflc  organlxatlon. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  Committee 
on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate, 
prior  to  submitting  ite  report  to  the  Senate 
(Ml  nomlnatlans  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Corporation,  will  hold  public  hearings  to 
affCM^  Interested  parties  a  chance  to  be  heard 
In  respect  to  the  Individuato  ntMUinated  by 
the  President. 

The  conferees  are  ntlndful  that  20%   (67 
of  286)   erf  the  Legal  Services  grantees  pro- 
vide substanttol  amounte  of  service  to  Span- 
ish-q>eaklng  cllente.  For  Calendar  Tear  1968. 
12.5%  of  the  reclplente  were  estimated  to  be 
Spanish-speaking.  Therefore,  while  not  re- 
taining the  Senate  provision  requiring  such 
an  appointment,  the  conferees  expect  that  at 
least  one  director  would  represent  and  be 
chosen  from  the  poputotion  within  the  na- 
tion of  persMis  who  speak  a  language  other 
than  English  as  their  predominant  language, 
(h)  The  House  bill  pndiibite  any  employee 
or  consultant  of  the  Corptwation  or  grantee 
from    serving    on    the    board.    The    Senate 
amendment  provided  that  if  any  assoctoticm 
making  recommendations  for  any  appoint- 
ment  to   the   bOMd   is   an   appUcant   for  a 
grant    and    provides    legal    representation 
funded  under  this  Act  to  members  of  the 
client   community   such   appointment  shaU 
he  invalid  and  be  added  to  those  made  by 
the  President.  The  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes the  House  provtelon. 

(1)  The  House  bUl  provided  that  the  board 
may  establish  an  executive  conunlttee  of 
frtxn  6  to  7  members  of  the  board,  one  of 
whom  Is  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
one  of  whom  to  to  be  a  board  member  orlgl- 
nally  rectwnmended  by  the  Client  Advisory 


CouncU  or  Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Ooun- 
cU.  one  of  whom  to  to  be  a  board  member 
orlglnaUy  recommended  by  the  profeasional 
legal  organizations,  and  one  of  whom  to  to 
be  a  board  member  who  was  i^ypolnted  from 
the  general  public.  The  Senate  amendment 
allowed  the  board  to  establish  an  executive 
committee  of  five  board  members  consisting 
of  the  chairman,  one  member  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  legal  or  professional  or- 
ganizations, and  one  member  from  recom- 
mendations of  the  Clients  Advisory  CouncU 
or  Project  Attorney's  Advisory  CouncU.  Not 
less  tK*"  three  members  are  to  be  from  the 
general  public,  and  the  chairman  of  U»e 
board  must  be  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

The  conference  agreement  allows  ine 
Board  to  establish  an  Executive  committee 
of  five  members,  three  of  whom  shaU  be  from 
the  members  from  the  general  pubUc,  one 
of  whMU  ShaU  be  from  the  organiaad  bar 
and  legal  education  and  one  of  whom  ahaU 
be  from  Individuato  ellglbto  for  assistance 
under  thto  tlUe  or  former  project  attorneys. 
The  fhf»"Ti«n  of  the  Board  shaU  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  execuUve  oomnUttee  and  serve  aa 
Ite  chairman. 

(J )  The  Senate  amendmani  authorized  q>e- 
clal  empbasto  programs  for  migrante.  In- 
dUns,  and  tha  elderly  poor.  There  was  no 
comparable  House  provision.  The  Bouse  re- 
cedes. ^  ^^     ^ 

(k)  The  House  blU  authorized  the  Cor- 
poration to  prescribe  criteria  to  be  used  In 
determining  the  level  of  Income  which  wOl 
render  a  person  a  member  of  the  cltont  com- 
munity. There  was  no  comparable  Senate 
provtolon.  TTie  Senate  recedes. 

(1)  Both  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
House  blU  restrict  the  use  of  funds  or  per- 
sonnel for  the  purpose  of  lobbying. 

The  House  blU  appUed  thto  restriction  to 
aU  attorneys  white  engaged  In  legal  service 
acUvltles  who  were  not  representing  cUente 
or  a  group  of  cUente  or  who  were  not  re- 
quested by  a  legislative  body  or  member 
thereof,  to  make  sxich  representation.  The 
Senate  amendment  restricted  such  activities 
except  where  the  attorney  was  requested  to 
provide  siujh  representation  by  a  cUent  pro- 
vided that  the  attorney  did  not  identify  the 
coriwratlon  or  individual  program  with  the 
purpose  of  such  representation,  or  by  a  leg- 
tolatlve  body  <«  member  thereof. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  required 
the  Corporation  to  insure  that  representa- 
tions permitted  under  thto  section  are  car- 
ried out  In  a  maimer  that  to  consistent  with 
the  Code  of  Professional  ResponslbiUty  and 
Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ctotlon.  The  c<mference  agreement  contains 
the  more  ccwnprehensive  Senate  language. 

(m)  The  Senate  amendment  required  that 
the  Corporation  request  the  State  bar  asso- 
ctotlon  for  commente  and  recommendations 
on  approved  granta  or  contracte  for  pro- 
grams operated  vrithln  the  State.  There  was 
no  comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

(n)  The  House  bUl  prohibited  the  Corpo- 
ration from  providing  legal  services  In  civil 
suite  to  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of 
a  criminal  charge  where  such  clvU  suit  arises 
out  of  alleged  acta  or  failures  connected 
with  the  criminal  conviction  and  to  brought 
against  a  court  official  or  law  enforcement 
official.  There  was  no  comparable  Senate  pro- 
vtolon. 

The  Conference  agreement  prohlblte  the 
Corporation  from  providing  legal  services  In 
dvll  actions  to  persons  who  have  beeii  con- 
victed of  a  criminal  charge  where  such 
civil  actiwi  arises  out  of  aUeged  acte  or 
failures  to  act  connected  with  a  criminal 
convlcUon  and  such  action  to  brought  agaUut 
a  court  oOelal  or  tow  enforcement  official, 
except  as  provided  by  regutotlons  promul- 
gated by  the  Corporation. 
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(o)  Both  the  HouM  bill  and  S«n»te  amend- 
ment prohibited  Toter  reglctratlon  activity 
other  than  "legal  repreaentaUoo".  In  the 
Senate  amendment  the  exception  reads 
••legal  representation  In  civil.  Judicial  (or 
administrative  proceedings  or  in  connection 
with  legal  advice  as)  to  adherence  to  ^- 
pllcable  local.  State  or  Federal  registration 
requirements".  The  House  recedes. 

(p)  The  Senate  amendment  made  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation  and  programs  as- 
sisted by  the  Corporation  subject  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Hatch  Act.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  House  recedes, 
(q)  The  Senate  amendment  further  pro- 
hibited employees  from  Illegal  picketing,  boy- 
cotting w  any  action  in  violation  of  an 
ouutandlng  Injunction  or  any  activity  de- 
signed to  Involve  violence  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty or  Injury  to  per8<Mi8,  and  required  the 
board  to  issue  rules  and  procedures  to  en- 
force these  prohibitions.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
(r)  Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  required  that  copies  of  evalua- 
tions be  made  available  upon  request  to 
grantees  or  contractees.  The  Senate  limited 
such  avallabUlty  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
the  Corporation  but  made  the  President  and 
Members  of  Congress  eligible  to  receive  such 
reports.  There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

(s)  The  Senate  amendment  required  that 
aO%  of  the  funds  i^jproprlated  to  the  Cor- 
poration be  used  to  provide  funds  to  eligible 
clients  55  years  of  age  or  older.  There  was 
no  comparable  House  provision. 

The  Conference  agreement  deletes  the 
requirement  that  20  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Corporation  be  used  to 
provide  legal  services  to  eligible  clients  of 
65  years  of  age  or  over.  By  deleting  this  re- 
quirement, the  conferees  wish  to  make  clear 
that  It  Is  their  Intention  that  the  Corpora- 
tion establish  reg\ilatlons  and  guidelines  to 
Insure  that  the  elderly  poor  receive  an  equita- 
ble portion  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
CorporaUon.  In  this  regaixl,  the  provisions 
of  section  006(a)(3)  of  this  Act  provide  for 
q>eclal  emphasis  programs  for  the  elderly 
poor,  as  well  as  migrant  or  seasonal  farm 
workers  and  Indians. 

(t)  The  House  bill  allowed  the  President 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative  and 
the  Comptroller  General  access  to  books, 
documents,  etc.,  of  recipients  of  aid  from 
the  Corporation.  The  Senate  amendment  al- 
lowed such  access  only  to  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  Senate  recedes. 

(u)  The  Senate  amendment  allowed  the 
Ofllcw  of  Management  and  Budget  and  O.E.O. 
to  Initiate  and  conduct  reviews  respecting 
adherence  to  this  tlUe  and  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  Corporation's  budget  sub- 
mlaslon.  provided  that  such  reviews  are  In 
accordance  with  the  Code  of  Professional 
BesponslblUty  and  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  governing  con- 
fidentiality of  the  attorney-client  relation- 
ship. There  was  no  comparable  House  provi- 
sion. The  House  recedes. 

(V)  The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Director  to  cooperate  in  the  orderly  transfer 
of  functions  and  responsibility  from  O.E.O. 
to  the  Corporation.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

(w)  The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Director  to  make  a  study  of  alternative 
methods  of  deUverlng  legal  services  and 
make  recoounendatlons  to  the  Congress  by 
June  30,  1073.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  new 
program  In  title  n.  Design  and  Planning 
Assistance  Programs,  providing  for  the  Di- 
rector to  fund  to  community-based  design 
and  planning  organizations  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  professional  services  to 
commimlty  organizations  and  to  continue 
existing  section  233  programs  of  a  compa- 
rable nature  and  authorized  •10  mUUon  for 


each  fiscal  year.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  new 
program  In  title  II,  Consvuner  Action  and 
Cooperative  Programs,  providing  for  the  Di- 
rector to  fund  programs  in  consumer  ad- 
vocacy and  protection  and  to  continue  ex- 
isting section  232  programs  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  authorized  $7.5  million  for  each 
of  three  fiscal  years.  There  was  no  compa- 
rable House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  new 
program  In  Utle  n,  Urban  Housing  Demon- 
stration Projects,  to  authorize  the  Director  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  demon- 
stration projects  In  urban  areas,  and  au- 
thorized $20.0  mUUon  for  each  of  three  fiscal 
years.  There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

While  the  conferees  did  not  adopt  the  new 
^eclfic  authority  for  Urban  Housing  Demon- 
stration Projects  contained  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  they  expect  the  Director  of  the 
CMBoe  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  Increase 
funding  of  projects  to  assist  low-Income  fam- 
ilies living  In  neighborhoods  characterized 
by  abandonment  and  deteriorating  residen- 
tial housing  to  maintain  and  upgrade  exist- 
ing substandard  residential  housing  In  such 
neighborhoods.  The  projects  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  appropriate  community  based 
organizations  Including  tenant  associations. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  such  projects  may  In- 
clude financial  assistance  In  the  form  of 
grants  and  loans  for  administrative  expenses 


and  to  defray  costs  of  repair  j^d  moderate 
rehabilitation,  for  tenant  orgfelzatlon  and 
counselling,  management  and  maintenance 
services,  and  for  encouragement  of  home 
ownership  by  low-Income  families.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated that  such  projects  will  be  funded 
from  general  sources  available  under  the  Act, 
Including  general  demonstration  authority 
and  authority  under  "Htle  vn,  Conununlty 
Economic  Development,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  that  title;  however,  no  such 
projects  are  to  be  funded  from  sums  made 
available  under  the  new  Rural  Housing  and 
Rehabilitation  programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the 
Director  from  delegating  his  functions  under 
secUon  221  and  tlUe  vn  of  such  Act,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  authorizing  del- 
egation of  programs  of  section  602  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  There  was  no 
comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  combined  the  ex- 
isting title  I-D  Special  Impact  Program  and 
title  III-A  Rural  Loan  Program  into  a  new 
unified  Community  Economic  Development 
Program  (title  VII).  This  new  title  provided 
expanded  authorization  for  grants  as  well  as 
loans  to  rural  cooperatives.  There  was  no 
comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  rules  of  the  House  forbid  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  from  accepting  Senate 
amendments  that  provide  for  appropriations 
within  authorization  bills.  It  was  felt  that 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  one  agency  to  an- 
other and  the  requirement  that  Interest  pay- 
ments on  loans  frtMS  a  revolving  fund  be  re- 
turned to  the  fund  rather  than  to  the  Treas- 
ury would  violate  the  rule  against  Including 
appropriations  provisions  In  authorizing 
legislation. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  con- 
ferees reluctantly  to  delete  those  provisions 
of  title  vn  that  detailed  the  operation  of  the 
newly  authorized  Community  Development 
and  Rural  Development  revolving  funds,  to 
delete  those  provisions  that  would  have 
transferred  the  assets  of  the  existing  title 
m-A  loan  fund  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  back  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  consolidation  with  the  new 
Rural  Development  revolving  fund,  and  to 
delete  those  provisions  In  title  Vn  that 
would  have  repealed  title  IH-A.  As  approved 
by  the  conferees,  title  VII  authority  for  a 
Rural  Development  Loan  revolving  fund  wlU 


exist  In  addition  to  the  authority  in  tttia 
m-A  for  the  present  Rural  Loan  revolTiag 
fund.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees,  to 
the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law,  that  the 
revolving  funds  authorized  by  title  VII  oper- 
ate as  Is  common  with  such  funds.  I.e.,  that 
repayments  of  principal  shall  be  returned  to 
the  fund  to  be  available  for  new  loans  and 
that  the  budget  provide  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  Interest  paid  on 
such  loans  to  the  ftmd,  to  be  used  to  oSaet 
the  cost  of  operating  such  funds.  Further,  it 
Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  OOce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  seek  to  operate  the 
Rural  Loan  fund  provisions  of  title  Vn  and 
those  under  title  III-A  In  close  conjunction 
pending  legislation  to  transfer  the  title  m-A 
loan  fund  to  this  title.  In  deleting  the  lan- 
guage In  title  VII  that  detailed  the  operation 
of  the  new  revolving  funds  It  was  necessary 
to  delete  the  provision  authorizing  the  use 
of  Interest  payments  to  the  funds  to  defra; 
administrative  expenses.  However  the  con- 
ferees wish  to  make  It  clear  that  It  Is  their 
understanding  that  the  statutory  authority 
of  the  Director  to  make  payments  out  of  the 
existing  title  m-A  revolving  fund  for  "loans, 
participation,  and  guarantees"  encompasses 
the  same  authority  as  Is  provided  In  other 
federally  supported  revolving  funds  to  defray 
such  costs  as  are  necessarily  Incurred  In  the 
administration  of  loans  from  such  revolving 

funds.  

The  Senate  amendment  amended  title  Vm 
of  the  Act  by  making  clear  authority  for 
VISTA  volunteers  to  work  on  environmental 
problems  focused  primarily  on  the  needs  of 
low-income  persons  and  the  conununltles  In 
which  they  reside.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion to  title  VI  requiring  frequent  review  and 
revision  of  the  poverty  levels  based  on  the 
changes  In  the  consumer  price  Index.  There 
was  no  comparable  House  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  per- 
sons who  are  otherwise  eligible  and  live  in 
public  and  private  institutions  to  participate 
m  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs, 
•niere  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
211  by  requiring  the  Director  to  Insure  no 
local  community  action  agency  election  be 
held  on  a  Sabbath  Day.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  Fed- 
eral property  and  Administrative  Service 
Act  of  1948  by  requiring  the  GSA  to  continue 
Its  policy  of  making  excess  property  avaU- 
ab>le  to  a  grantee  of  any  agency  under  a 
program  established  by  law  for  which  funds 
had  been  appropriated.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  Senate  recedes 
because  the  rules  of  the  House  prohibit  House 
conferees  from  agreeing  to  a  nongermane 
Senate  amendment. 

Cabl  D.  Pebkins, 
Roman  C.  PtrcmsKi, 

AUGTJ8TT38  P.  HAWKINS, 

william  d.  pohd, 
Patst  T.  Mink, 
Lloto  Mkeds, 
Albest  H.  Qmx, 
John  N.  Exlxnbmln, 
WnxiAM  A.  STKiGxa, 
Earl  B.  Ruth, 
JIfanasrers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
GATLoan  Nelson, 
Edwaeo  M.  Kennkst, 
Waltkb  F.  Mondalx, 
Alan  Ckanston, 
Hakolo  E.  Huobbs, 

Adlai  E.  S-rXVENBON, 

Jennings  Randolph, 
Robekt  Tavt,  Jr., 

Jacob  K.  Javits,    

RicHAEo  S.  ScHVvxacn, 
Petes  H.  Doionick, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Afanasrers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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««lMiSSION  FOR  COMMTTTEE  ON 
^'^^TO  FILB  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 

LBOED  REPORTS 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tnniEht  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

T^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJB.  7060,  RETIREMENT  OP 
FIREFIGHTERS  UNDER  CIVIL 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1056  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1060 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (H.R. 
7060)  to  Include  firefighters  within  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8336(c)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  retirement  of 
Ooyemment  employees  engaged  In  certain 
hazardous  occupationB.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  ClvU  Service,  the  bUl  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  now  printed  In  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  rep<wt  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  Committee 
amendment  in  the  nattire  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shaU  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bUI  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Instructions.  After  the  passage 
of  H.R.  7060,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service  shall  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  biU  S.  916, 
and  It  shall  then  be  In  order  In  the  House 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  In  H.R. 
7060  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1056 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
7060,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  include 
firefighters  within  the  provisitms  of  the 
Code  relating  to  retirement  of  govern- 
ment employees  engaged  in  hazardous 
occupations.  The  resolution  further  pro- 
vdles  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  After 
passage  of  HA.  7060,  the  Committee  on 


Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
S.  916  and  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  amend  It  with  the  House- 
passed  language. 

Under  the  civil  service  retirement  law, 
early  retirement  privileges  are  granted  to 
employees  serving  in  hazardous  positions. 
They  may  retire  at  age  50  with  20  years  of 
service  at  2  percent  of  the  high  S-year 
average  salary  for  each  year  of  service. 

The  retirement  must  be  recommended 
by  the  head  of  the  employing  agency  and 
his  recommendation  must  be  approved  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Heretofore,  positions  granted  the  pref- 
erential retirement  have  been  In  the 
field  of  law  enforcement.  H.R.  7060  would 
extend  the  hazardous  occupation  pro- 
visions to  Federal  firemen  who  primarily 
perform  work  directly  connected  with  the 
control  and  extinguishment  of  fires,  or 
the  maintenance  and  use  of  firefighting 
equipment. 

Over  10,000  Federal  firemen  would  be 
affected  by  the  legislation  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $6.7  million  in  each  of  the  next 
30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  explained  House 
Resolution  1056  and  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  H.R.  7060.  I  will  simply  add  some 
additional  comments,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  addition  to  having  to  do  with  haz- 
ardous duties  imder  the  civil  service 
retirement  law,  the  bill  specifically 
authorizes  retirement  at  full  annuity  at 
age  50  after  20  years  of  firefighting  serv- 
ice for  about  12.300  Federal  firefighters, 
most  of  whom  are  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Under  present  law, 
retirement  at  full  aimulty  is  possible  only 
after  employees  reach  age  55  and  com- 
plete 30  years  of  service.  The  bill  would 
also  provide  a  more  liberal  formula  for 
computing  the  annuities  of  these  em- 
ployees. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  imfimded 
liability  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund  by  approximately 
$198,700,000.  This  increase  would  require 
amortization  through  appropriations  of 
$6,700,000  in  each  of  the  next  30  years. 
Both  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  opposed  to  this  bill.  They 
note  that  hazardous  duty  is  usually  com- 
pensated by  higher  pay,  which,  in  turn, 
produces  a  larger  retirement  benefit. 
Ttoey  fiurther  point  out  the  overly  lib- 
eralized benefits  in  this  bill  will  have 
little  effect  on  recruiting,  only  a  minor 
effect  on  retentioi.  and  yet  a  far-reach- 
ing morale  effect  on  other  Federal  em- 
ployees in  hazardous  occupations  who 
are  not  similarly  benefited. 

Minority  views  have  been  filed  by 
Congressmen  Gboss  and  Dutwimaa.  In 
addition  to  the  argument  presented 
above,  they  note  that  the  injury  fre- 
quency rate  tunong  Federal  flrefli^ters  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  municipal 
firefighters  primarily  due  to  better  fire 
prevention  techniques. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HH.  440,  RETIREMENT  OF 
IMMIGRATION  AND  CUSTOMS 
INSPECTORS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dilahey),  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1055  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.    Res.    1065 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
440)  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  as  amended,  to  provide  annuities  for 
additional  personnel  engaged  In  baaardous 
occupations.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  ahall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Cotnmlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shaU 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  rep<Kl  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
WbolA  to  the  blU  or  to  the  oonuntttee  amend-'7 
ment  in  the  natiire  of  a  substitute  noi 
printed  In  the  bill.  The  previous  queat^ 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bl  . 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  interrenlng  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKEK.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1055 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consldeTation  of  H Jl.  440, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend  to  cus- 
toms and  immigrant  Inspectors  the  same 
retirement  benefits  accorded  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  under  the  hazard- 
ous duty  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  law. 

Employees  serving  in  hazardous  posi- 
tions are  granted  the  privilege  of  retiring 
at  age  50  with  20  years  of  service  at  2 
percent  of  the  high  3 -year  average  salary 
for  each  year  of  service. 

The  retirement  must  be  recommended 
by  the  head  of  the  employing  agency  and 
his  recommendation  must  be  approved  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Positions  granted  the  preferential  re- 
tirement have  been  in  the  field  of  law 
enforcemoit.  HJl.  440  would  extend  the 
hazardous  occupation  provlslaDs  to  ctis- 
toms  and  immlgratltm  Inspectors.  No  cus- 
toms oe  tanmlgrant  inspectors  who  had 
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not  In  fact  been  exposed  to  hazards  over 
a  20-year  period  woxild  be  eUglble  for 
such  preferential  consideration. 

It  Is  estimated  that  additional  cost  to 
the  Government  will  be  $3.2  million  in 
each  of  the  next  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Spedker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished afenUeman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Youifo) .  House  Resolution  1055  does  pro- 
vide a  1-hour  open  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  440,  customs  and  im- 
migration inspectors  early  retiremoit. 

The  alleged  purpose  of  H.R.  440  Is  to 
give  customs  smd  Immigration  inspec- 
tors the  same  preferential  treatment  al- 
ready provided  for  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  under  the  hazardous 
duty  provisions  of  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement law. 

This  bill  would  authorize  retirement  at 
full  annuity  at  age  50  after  20  years  of 
service  for  about  5.000  customs  and  Im- 
migration inspectors.  TWs  bUl  would  also 
provide  a  more  Uberal  formula  for  com- 
putbig  the  annuities  of  these  employees. 
With  regard  to  cost.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  bill  would  increase  the  imfimded  lia- 
bility of  the  Civil  Service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  by  approximately  $51,- 
400,000.  This  would  result  in  additional 
costa  of  $3,200,000  in  each  of  the  next 
30  years. 

The  UJ8.  CivU  Service  Commission  and 
the  OfOce  of  Management  and  Budget 
are  both  opposed  to  this  bill.  They  note 
that  hazardous  duty  l^generally  com- 
pensated by  higher  pay^vels  which  re- 
sults in  higher  retirement  pay.  They  con- 
clude that  the  overly  liberalized  retire- 
ment benefits  in  this  bill  will  have  UtUe 
effect  on  recruiting  and  only  a  minor  ef- 
fect on  retention,  while  creating  addl- 
tlooal  demands  by  other  Federal  workers 
who  do  not  get  this  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

Minority  views  were  filed  by  Congress- 
men Gross.  DiRwrasKi,  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mills  of  Maryland,  and 
Mallakt  opposing  this  bill  as  unwar- 
ranted, costly,  and  likely  to  open  the 
floodgates  of  a  host  of  other  Federal  em- 
ployees who  can  equally  argue  for  simi- 
Uar  retirement  treatment.  These  Mem- 
bers recommend  that  rather  than  ap- 
proach this  subject  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past,  the 
committee  should  thoroughly  restudy  the 
entire  subject  of  preferential  early  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  personally  have  been 
friendly  with  the  customs  and  immigra- 
tion Inspectors  since  back  in  1936.  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  FBI.  I  have  great 
respect  for  them.  I  have  worked  with 
many  of  them  time  and  time  again. 

In  all  honesty.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  very  many  of  them — 
perhaps  a  few  percentage  points — who 
actually  engage  in  hazardous  duty.  From 
our  mail  we  know  that  we  get  requests 
time  and  time  again  to  check  on  the  im- 
migration status  of  some  individual,  to 
find  out  if  that  individual  can  stay  as  a 
permanent  resident,  rather  than  have  to 
go  home.  We  write  letters  by  the  scores 


to  our  home  offices  asking  them  to  check 
the  files. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  office  in 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  who  have  always  been 
most  cooperative. 

In  all  honesty,  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  said  that  they  spend  too  much  of  their 
time  chasing  bank  robbers,  or  kid- 
napers, or  going  into  hijacking  of  air- 
planes. I  am  Inclined  to  believe  we  might 
be  going  just  a  little  bit  too  far  in  this 
bill,  if  we  include  all  of  the  customs  and 
immigration  inspectors — all  of  them — as 
being  engaged  in  hazardous  duties;  5,000 
of  them  would  be  included. 

I  repeat  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want 
to  be  sympathetic,  because  I  feel  they 
have  been  cooperative  with  me,  but  I  feel 
it  would  be  going  a  little  bit  too  far  to 
say  that  all  of  these  men  are  engaged  in 
hazardous  duties  and  thus  entitled  to 
special  preference  such  as  is  given  to 
those  who  really  are  engaged  in  haz- 
ardous duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FIREFIGHTERS 
UNDER  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7060)  to  include  fire- 
fighters within  the  provisions  of  section 
8336(c)  of  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  retirement  of  Govern- 
ment employees  engaged  in  certain  haz- 
ardous occupations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*    THE    COMMITTKB    OF    THE     WHOl* 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  7060.  with 
Mrs.  Grwfiths  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wal- 
DiK)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waldie)  . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Madam  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  the  bill  before  us  now  is  the 
bill  that  would  extend  early  retirement 
benefits  to  firefighters.  I  make  that  dis- 
tinction because  the  next  bill  is  the  one 
that  deals  with  the  customs  and  immi- 
gration inspectors.  This  bill  deals  with 
the  firefighters,  and  I  make  that  distinc- 
tion further  because  this  bill  was  before 
this  House  on  a  prior  time.  We  passed  it 


2  years  ago  and  the  Senate  passed  it,  aod 
the  President  vetoed  it.  This  bill  has 
been  passed  now  by  the  Senate  In  this 
Congress  without  opposition,  and  it  1« 
before  the  House  again. 

It  seems  to  me  the  merits  of  the  bill  are 
pretty  obvious.  The  code  section  at  the 
present  time  permits  early  retirement 
benefits  to  be  provided  to  those  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  whose  prl- 
mary  duties  involve  law  enforcement. 
The  procedure  whereby  that  beneficial 
result  comes  about  is  as  follows.  In  an 
agency  in  which  employees  are  located 
whose  primary  duties  involve  law  en- 
forcement the  head  rf  that  agency  may 
recoDMnend  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion that  partici]lar  employees  within  his 
agency  fall  within  that  definition.  So 
when  they  seek  early  retirement  they 
may  be  accorded  it  if  his  recommenda- 
tion is  favorable  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  concurs. 

This  bill  simply  says  that  if  it  is  proper 
for  law  enforcement  employees  to  have 
early  retirement  because  of  hazard  then 
that  would  dictate  similar  treatment  for 
fire-fighting  employees. 

The  reason  why  you  permit  law  en- 
forcement employees  to  have  early  re- 
tirement is  because  they  are  subjected 
to  great  hazards  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  The  statistics  are  quite  clear 
that  the  hazards  to  which  monbers  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  for 
example,  are  subjected  are  not  as  exten- 
sive, as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  hazards 
to  which  firefighters  in  the  Federal  in- 
stallations are  subjected.  The  number 
proportionately  of  deaths  that  occur  to 
the  employee  force  of  firefighters  in  the 
Federal  Installations  is  higher  than  the 
number  of  deaths  Incurred  in  the  FBI.  for 
example.  The  amount  of  injuries  that  oc- 
cur statistically  to  the  firefighters  en- 
gaged in  that  hazardous  occupation  is 
greater  than  statistically  the  amount  of 
Injuries  that  occur  to  the  FBI  special 
agents.  Therefore,  if  the  Congress  de- 
cided in  their  wisdom,  and  properly  so, 
that  FBI  agents  were  subject  in  their 
law  enforcement  duties  to  great  hazard 
and  therefore  should  be  entitled  to  early 
retirement  benefits,  it  would  seem  equally 
clear  that  there  was  an  inadvertent  per- 
haps omission  to  permit  language  that 
would    include    hazardous    occupations 
other  than  law  enforcement. 

That  is  exactly  what  this  bill  does.  It 
permits  the  inclusion  of  language  in  the 
statute  which  now  limits  hazardous  oc- 
cupations by  definition  to  those  engaged 
in  law  enforcement.  It  now  includes  lan- 
guage, if  this  bill  is  adopted  that  states 
the  definition  of  hazardous  occupation 
will  extend  to  those  also  engaged  in  fire- 
fighting  for  the  Federal  Government. 
The  mere  inclusion  of  that  language  in 
this  statute  by  congressional  enactment, 
however,  would  accord  no  precise  bene- 
fit to  any  particular  Federal  employee. 

The  fact  is,  though,  if  Congress  enacts 
this  bill  and  thereby  permits  an  agency 
to  deternoine  that  ptEurticular  firefighters 
within  that  agency  are  engaged  in  such 
activities  as  may  constitute  hazardous 
employment,  and  therefore  should  be  en- 
titled to  early  retirement,  all  we  in  the 
Congress  are  doing  is  authorizing  the 
agency  to  make  that  determination. 
AdditionaUy,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
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-..—  hM  io  BTf"**"*  and  conflrm  the 
iS«S?dectetoii.  so  to  f  act  we  ourwlve^ 
!*^<5i  bSuSr  of  tWa  legklatton,  do  not 
^iS  dSmntoatton  whatMev«^  We 
SrSfSi  a  single  OrtOgbiet  to  PWeral 
fSi^ySrat  teSitttled  to  early  retlre- 
•^Sr^Tthe  passage  of  this  bill  all  we 
Sl^JSnS^thnScy  heads  to  deter- 
Si  toT  firefighters  to  their  employ 
SSSd  be  entitled  to  early  retirement. 
JSStltot  decision  must  be  confirmed  by 
S«  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon. 
It  is  responsible  legislation,  and  I  urge 

'*':£!^'reUNAGA.  Madam  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

mT  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Madam  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  HJl.  7060, 
and  in  support  of  the  poelUon  taken  by 
tbe  gentleman  to  the  well.  I  commend 
the  genUeman  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor;  it  Is  long  overdue. 

As  Members  of  the  House  well  know, 
this  is  legislation  which  passed  both 
Houses  late  to  the  9l8t  Congress,  only 
to  be  "pocket  vetoed"  by  the  President. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  that  veto  was 
a  mistake,  based  on  misinformation. 
Tbat  is  why.  on  the  first  legislative  day 
of  the  92d  Congress,  I  retatroduced  my 
bill  (HJl.  227)  which  is  virtually  identi- 
cal to  HJl.  7060. 

Approximately  36.000  people  qualify 
under  the  current  early  retirement  pro- 
vision, which  permits  retirement  at  age 
50,  after  20  years  service  or  more. 

The  rationale  of  the  present  law  is 
that  Federal  law  enf orconent  persoimel 
are  subjected  to  hazardous  duties  and 
must,  therefore,  maintain  a  youthful, 
vigorous  work  force.  This  reasoning 
applies  equsdly  to  Federal  firefighting 
personnel. 

Everyone  seenis  willing  to  admit  that 
firemen  are  Indeed  engaged  to  a  hazard- 
ous occupation.  Tliat  is  a  gross  under- 
statement. Firemen  have  a  job  death 
rate  five  times  that  of  the  average  to- 
dustrlal  occupation. 

The  administration,  however,  seeks  to 
distinguish  between  firemen  generally 
and  federal  firemen.  The  latter,  it  is 
said,  operate  to  the  "controlled  environ- 
ment," and  thereby  somehow  avoid  the 
degree  of  hazards  faced  by  mimicipal 
fire  departments. 

In  answer  to  that  assertion,  we  need 
only  to  examtoe  the  facts:  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  Federal  firefighters  battled  over 
19,000  fires.  In  those  fires,  376  penaaa 
lost  their  lives,  and  $295  million  worth 
of  property  was  lost. 

A  study  conducted  last  year  by  the 
Naval  Fire  Officers'  Association  imcov- 
ned  even  more  startling  statistics.  Of  the 
total  of  2,707  «nployees  covered  by  the 
survey,  336,  or  one  out  of  every  eight,  had 
retired  with  some  form  of  disability  to 
the  5  years  Inmiedlately  preceding.  The 
total  number  of  injuries  sustatoed  dur- 
ing the  survey  period  was  1,390,  affecting 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  firefighters. 

Statistics  from  the  State  of  nitoois  to- 
dicate  that  Federal  fire  departments 
have  three  ttoies  as  many  men  retired 
with  dlsabtlltl^^  as  the  average  munici- 
pal flre  department. 

Clearly.  BCadam  Chairman,  the  dan- 


gen  faced  by  Federal  firemen  are  equal 
to.  if  not  greater  than,  thoee  OQCOuntered 
by  muBl^pal  firemen.  Federal  flranoi 
must  esttogolsh  flies  to  substandard 
housing,  barracks,  ship  manufacturing 
areas,  and  hospitals.  Many  of  these 
structures  are  of  Worid  War  n  vtotage. 
constructed  of  highly  combustible  mate- 
rial, with  inadequate  fire  stops  and  flre 
exits,  and  open  stairwells. 

The  substantial  risks  that  face  Fed- 
eral flremen  should  be  borne  by  a  young, 
vigorous  corps  of  men.  Tlie  most  efficient 
way  to  obtato  that  vigorous  firefighting 
force  is  to  permit  older  firemen  to  retire 
at  an  earlier  time  than  normal.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  the  Federal  firefighter 
deserves  the  measure  of  equity  that  HH. 
7060  would  grant  him.  lliere  are  approx- 
imately 10.000  Federal  firemen,  about  350 
of  them  to  my  own  State  of  Hawaii. 
These  brave  men  serve,  at  the  risk  of 
their  limbs  and  even  their  lives,  as  an 
Insurance  policy  against  the  loss  of  lives 
and  property  to  federally  ccmtrolled 
areas. 

For  these  two  overriding  reasons — to 
Insure  a  physically  strong  Federal  flre- 
flghting  force,  and  to  recognize  the  great 
risks  to  limb  and  life  tovolved  to  fire- 
fighting, I  vast  the  House  to  arorove 
H JR.  7060  today. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Madam  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mtvd"^'"  Chairman,  I  tovite  the  atten- 
tion (tf  the  Members  to  the  notoority 
views  contained  to  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  biU.  It  is  bad 
legislation,  and  should  be  defeated.  Hie 
President  vetoed  an  identical  bill  to  the 
last  Congress,  and  I  am  ccmfldent  that  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  it  too  will  be  vetoed. 
The  civil  service  retirement  fund  was 
never  totended  to  be  used  to  accomplish 
any  type  of  personnel  objective.  Its  sole 
purpose  is  to  provide  decent  annuities 
for  F^eral  employees  after  retironent. 

Certainly  the  fund  was  never  totended 
to  compensate  employees  for  engaging  to 
hazardous  duties.  Hazardous  duty  com- 
pensation, where  warranted,  is  and 
should  be  a  part  of  salary  rather  than 
tovolved  to  the  retirement  system. 

Federal  firefighters,  to  view  of  certato 
physical  requirements  relevant  to  the 
nature  of  their  duties,  now  enter  the 
service  at  a  giude  higher  than  other  sim- 
ilar occupational  specialties.  Additional- 
ly, to  recognition  of  substantial  amoimts 
of  standby  time  required  to  their  Jobs, 
they  are  paid  additional  premium  pay  up 
to  25  percent.  Consequently,  the  average 
salary  today  of  a  Federal  firefighter  is 
slightly  under  $11,000  per  year,  and  this 
figure  is  used  for  calculating  their  re- 
tirement. 

It  should  also  be  pototed  out  that 
Defense  installations,  where  these  fire- 
fighters work,  have  cwnprrtiensive  flre 
prevention  programs  and  more  supervi- 
sion, and  unlike  municipal  firefighters, 
they  work  imder  an  extremely  controlled 
environment.  Therefore,  the  Injury  fre- 
quency rate  am<Hig  Federal  firefighters  Is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  municipal 
firefighters.  In  1970,  for  example,  muni- 
cipal firefighters  to  the  United  States 


suffered  36.83  man-hours  lost  time  be- 
cause of  tojiiry  for  every  million  hours 
worked— where  firefighters  to  the  De- 
partment of  Dtfense.  the  prtodpal  em- 
ployer of  firefighters,  lost  only  3.21  man- 
hours  per  million  hours  worked.  Obvi- 
ously the  degree  of  hazard  Is  definitely 
low. 


There  Is  another  compelling  reason  for 
rejecting  HH.  7060.  The  objective  of 
Congress  to  providing  preferential  retire- 
ment rights  and  benefits  for  law  mforce- 
ment  persoimel  was  to  improve  the 
quality,  efficiency,  and  productivity  of 
thaf  activity  by  making  law  enforcement 
a  young  man's  service.  It  was  believed 
that  the  preferential  retirement  provi- 
sions would  reduce  turnover  to  the  serv- 
ice and  encourage  retirement  at  an 
earlier  age  because  the  liberalized  retire- 
ment formula  made  this  eoonomically 
feasible.  This  preferential  retirement 
provision  was  not  provided  because  of 
hazard — but  primarUy  because  the  duties 
they  performed  required  a  young  and 
vigorous  force.  There  Is  no  demonstrated 
need  for  encouraging  Federal  firefighters 
to  retire  at  an  earlier  than  normal  age. 
and  it  aM>ears  there  is  little  todlcatlon 
they  would.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  great 
numbers  of  Federal  flreflghters  are  re- 
tired from  city  and  municipal  govern- 
ments and  pursue  a  second  career  to  re- 
tirement to  the  Federal  service. 

I  mlg^t  also  potot  out.  Madam  Chair- 
man, that  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
set  a  most  undesirable  precedent.  There 
are  countless  other  occupational  special- 
ties to  the  Federal  service  which  coidd. 
and  would,  claim  similar  preferential 
treatment.  A  case  to  potot  is  the  next  bill 
on  today's  schedule  which  would  give 
preferential  retirement  treatment  to 
Customs'  employees. 

If  these  two  bills  are  enacted  today,  we 
can  expect  a  long  procession  of  similar 
bills  providing  identical  treatment  for  a 
long  list  at  occupations  which  to  the  past 
have  been  seeking  this  advantage.  TUs 
list  tocludes:  deputy  marshals,  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  office  administra- 
tion, civUian  marine  officers,  employees 
to  any  occupation  where  there  is  a  greater 
than  normal  exposure  to  disease  or  acci- 
dent, onployees  engaged  in  operating 
civilian-manned  vessels  or  dredges.  Im- 
migration toq>ector8.  appraiser  guards 
to  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  postal  em- 
ployees who  carry  firearms  and  whose 
duties  include  protection  of  the  mail, 
civilian  armed  guards  charged  with 
mfttr^tfttning  aecuritar  of  UJ3.  naval  shore 
establishments.  Panama  Canal  ship 
pflots.  aircraft  pilots,  collection  officers 
with  Internal  Revenue  Service,  coal  mtoe 
inspectors  and  tavestigators,  and  em- 
ployees engaged  to  construction  or 
matotenance  of  high-voltage  powerUnes. 
I  repeat— that  If  this  Mil  Is  enacted,  the 
employees  to  these  occupations  would, 
wltb  persuasive  logic,  demand  equal 
treatment  to  the  matter  of  more  liberal 
retirement  rights  and  beneflts. 

■%M»Aam  Chairman,  to  fairness  to  all 
other  Federal  employes  who  have  a  very 
Important  stake  to  the  retirement  fund 
and  who  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
this  jneferentUJ  treatment  of  Federal 
flreflghters.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
defeated. 
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Mr  cmoSS.  MadAin  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  mlantei  to  the  genUeman  Irom  CaU- 
f  omla  (Mr.  Boosbslot)  . 

lir  BOUSSEbOT.  Madam  Chairman. 
I  rlw  in  suw»rt  of  HJl.  1060.  a  bill 
which  would  Include  flreflghters  under 
the  preferential  early  retirement  pro- 
vision of  the  CivU  Service  Retirement 

Act. 

Before  getting  too  far  Into  the  argu- 
mento  as  to  why  flreflghters  should  be 
accftfded  early  retirement,  let  me  just 
say  at  the  outset  that  this  leglslaUon  is 
not  to  idaeate  flreflghters— but  rather  to 
finally  recognlae  and  properly  reward 
them  for  draaanding  and  hazardous 
duties  In  doing  so.  we  will  assure  that  the 
flreflghtlng  service  will  be  a  young,  able 
work  force  capaUe  of  effectively  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities. 

The  firefighter's  occupati(m  is  hazard- 
ous. Many  of  these  flreflghters  are 
pennanently  employed  in  the  Forestry 
Service.  Ttoit  vast  majority  are  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  type 
and  degree  of  hazard  is  different  than 
\yi^  experienced  by  a  municipal  fire- 
fighter. .  _. 

TO  lllastrate.  a  large  number  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  installations  have 
predominately    combustible    structures 
with  substandard  building  spacing  and 
substandard  housing  and  barracks-type 
buildings  prevailing.  Many  Department 
of  Defeose  flreflghters  are  engaged  m. 
and  are  exposed  to  fires  involving  dan- 
gwow  cargo— weapons  systems  aboard 
ahtps  and  aircrafts.  both  conventicnal 
and  nudear^radiatlon  sources:  exotic 
fuels:  liquid  oxygen;  heavy  chlorine  and 
llqulfled  petr<deum  gas  flUings  and  stor- 
age operations;  large  fuel  dispensing  and 
storage  (H^erations;  chemlf»l  and  pio- 
peUant  storage  and  handling  operafcionB: 
ir^tf^i*  and  rocket  manufacturing  and 
testing:  ammimitlon  storage,  rework  and 
loading'  (derations;  heavy  industrial  (9- 
eratlons:  bacteriological  federations;  and 
nv^ny  other  operations  that  expose  them 
to  tox^r  and  explosively  hazardous  fire 

situations. 
Tederal  flreflghters  are  required  to  per- 

f  onn  these  duties  during  onergency  situ- 
ations, all  times — day  and  night,  and  are 
exposed  to  extreme  heat  and  cold.  It  Is 
reported  by  noted  physicians  that  this  is 
a  burden  on  the  cardiovascular  system. 
Hypertension  is  also  a  result  of  exposure 
to  extreme  cold  conditions. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
PWoal  firefighters  are  required  to  work 
a  7a-hoar  veek.  and  work  intermlttmtly 
day  and  night. 

M^<t»*"  Chairman.  It  seems  evident 
that  firefighters  do  indeed  qualify  for 
pr^o-entlal  early  retirement,  and  it  Is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  see  that  ther  get 
it.  I  urge  approvaL 

Mr.  GkROSS.  Mf^*^"*  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HocAN). 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Madam  Chairman.  HJi. 
7060,  which  I  introdnced.  is  before  us 
today  in  an  attempt  to  bring  equity  to 
pederal  firefighters  by  extending  to  thran 
preferential  early  retirement  benefits. 

Both  Houses  of  Ooogreas  passed  this 
hoi  during  the  Mai  Oungiess.  but  mf or- 
tunatdy,  ttae  President  saw  fit  to  veto  IL 


I  am  hopeful  this  will  not  be  the  case 
this  time.  Under  this  bill  Federal  fire- 
fighters, for  the  first  time,  would  be  di- 
gible  for  full  retirement  after  attaining 
age  50  with  20  years  of  service.  The 
annuity  would  be  computed  at  the  rate 
of  2  percent  of  the  employee's  high  3-year 
average  salary  multiplied  by  his  total 
years  of  service. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation  have 
focused  their  fire  on  several  arguments, 
which  I  will  try  to  refute.  Their  first 
argtmient  is  that  Federal  fighters  are 
already   being   compensated    for    their 
hazard  by  higher  levels  of  pay.  I*t  us 
examine  this.  At  the  present  time.  Fed- 
eral firefighters  do  receive  a  differential 
in  pay  of  25  percent,  but  they  receive  It 
for  working  72  hours  a  week,  for  wcurklng 
intermittently,  night  and  days,  for  work- 
ing on  Sundays— 41  Sundays  annually^ 
and  for  work  cm  h<rtldays  without  any 
additional  compensatkn. 

I  might  also  add.  Madam  Oialrman, 
because  of  the  long  irregular  hours  and 
low  entrance  grade  for  firefighters  <3&- 

3 $5,828 — recruitment  of  ftrrflghters  is 

a  serious  problem.  In  fact,  in  testimony 
before  our  Subcommittee  on  Retirement, 
Health  Benefits,  and  Insurance  in  1971, 
the  International  Association  of  Fire- 
fighters reported  that  the  Clvfl  Service 
Commission  had  fovmd  it  necessary  as 
a  recruitment  incentive,  to  give  addi- 
tional compensation  to  flrefi^ters,  along 
with  the  25  percent  premium  pay,  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area,  the  San  Francisco 
area,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Fire- 
fi^tlnfiT  is  one  ol  the  most  dangerous 
professions  in  the  world.  Tlie  fact  that 
the  firefighters  fataUty  rate  is  275  per- 
cent greater  than  the  rate  for  the  overall 
workforce.  Federal  flrefii^ters  experi- 
ence three  Itmes  the  average  of  cranpen- 
sable  Injuries  Incurred  by  ttte  total  Fed- 
eral cMUan  emidoyee  population. 

Permit  me  to  Ust  the  various  types  of 
potential  hazards  indigenous  to  a  Fed- 
eral firefighter  at  military  bases,  vrtilch 
emidoy  the  majority  of  Federal  flreflght- 
ers: medal  weapons,  chemicals,  water- 
front craft,  nuclear  power,  missiles,  reac- 
t<H«,  radioactive  sources,  liquid  oxygen, 
highly  flammable  gaseous  oxygen,  stored 
radiation  materials,  removal  of  mlssfle 
fuels,  nuclear  power  reactors  where 
situated,  presence  of  numerous  missfle- 
laden  vessels,  required  standby  services 
for  transfer  of  liOX— liquid  oxygen  when 
cmnbined  with  benzene  becomes  a  high 
explosive  mixture — ^radiatitm  materials, 
ammunitkm,  missile  loadings  and  un- 
loadtngs. 

Firefighters  perform  their  duties  dur- 
ing emergency  situatlcms,  at  all  times  of 
the  day  and  nl^t,  while  exposed  to  e«- 
tremely  high  temperatures.  Noted  i*ys- 
icians  say  that  this  is  a  burden  on  the 
cardiovascular  system.  The  pulse  rate  in- 
creases and  the  stroke  volume  of  the 
heart  decreases. 

Federal  firemen  also  perform  much  of 
their  duties  in  the  extreme  cold.  Authori- 
ties, in  their  research,  have  found  that 
thte  may  produce  persistent  hyperten- 
sion. A  fhrefl^ter  is  exposed  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  other  poisonous  gases,  which 
imquestlonably  do  damage  to  the  heart 
and  vascular  system. 


At  a  nearby  Federal  Installation,  in  a 
5-year  period.  10  pexeent  td.  the  fbeflghu 
ing  force  was  }mlt  beeaose  of  heart  all- 
ments— tike  average  ace  of  these  men  was 
only  44  years. 

In  Fri>raary  1971.  qaesUoDnalres  wot 
sent  to  Kavy  and  Marine  Corps  fire  chiefs 
by  the  Naval  Fire  OfBeers  Assodatian. 
A  total  of  80  questionnaires  were  coas. 
pleted.  which  covered  2.707  Federal 
civilian  flreflghters.  The  results,  basei 
on  the  past  5  years,  were  as  follows:  total 
number  of  injuries — 1.390;  heart  at- 
tacks—on duty  51,  off-duty  91;  deattaa- 
on  duty  11;  off-duty  71.  The  major  caoee 
of  deaths  was  heart  attacks  irtiich  ae- 
counted  for  49  of  the  total  listed.  Dis- 
ability retirements — ^heart.  79;  badk 
injuries.  44;  hypertenaian.  37;  onpby- 
sema,  21;  eyeaU^t.  20;  hearing.  19;  artbr 
ritis,  19;  and  other.  97. 

Madam  Chairman.  I  bring  these 
facts  ^nrt  statistics  to  the  attention  <A 
our  colleagues  to  demonstrate  that  the 
occupation  of  flreflghtlng  is  one  of  the 
most  hazardous  In  the  world.  In  my  own 
district,  I  have  a  number  of  military  In- 
staUatlons.  One  is  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory  at  Indian  Head,  Md.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  idace  in  the  world  more 
hanrdoos  than  that  facility,  wtiere  they 
make  propeUants,  rockets,  and  torpedoes, 
and  the  firefighters  there  have  an  un- 
believably difficult  and  hazardous  job. 

Anrt,  still  another  argument  is  that  to 
include  flrefli^ters  under  preferential 
early  retirement  provisions  would  create 
a  bad,  costly  preoedent  I  disagree.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  our  committee  and 
the  Congress  is  fully  actable  of  deciding 
what  groups  of  employees  are  deserving 
and  whldi  ones  are  not  dewivluf  at  earty 
retirenient  beneflts.  As  In  plenty  ol  other 
circumstances,  we  will  decide  each  cast 
on  its  merits. 

•me  comments  made  regarding  "con- 
trolled envirenmcnt"  used  bgr  the  gmUc- 
man  from  Iowa  when  applied  to  flrefli^t- 
ing  at  Dqwrtment  of  Defense  mUltaiy 
Inntalla^i*"  is  not  only  a  misnomer  bat 
is  in  fact,  grossly  untrue. 

Statistics  clearly  demonstrate  that 
P^deral  fbeflfl^ters  are  cMifronted  with 
a  variety  of  hasardoos  and  cmnplex  sit- 
uations which  In  many  instances  far 
exceed  those  encountered  by  municipal 
firefl^ten. 

While  it  is  readily  admitted  that  there 
are  installations  where  only  ccnnmoa 
type  hazards  preraO,  the  vast  majtnity 
of  activities,  that  is,  air  stations,  shlp- 
yante,  missile  and  test  centers,  naval 
stations,  ordnance  and  weapcxis  stations, 
and  research  of  devek^ptnent  type  sta- 
tkms,  do  in  fact  expose  the  firefighting 
force  to  a  greater  degree  of  potential 
hazard  and  possible  Injury  than  those 
faced  by  the  average  nranlcipal  flre- 
flghter. 

The  vast  majority  of  Federal  flre- 
fi^ters  at  military  Installations  are 
caUed  upon  to  respond  to  an  ever  in- 
creasing ▼ariety  of  emergmcy  situations 
seldom  encountered  by  his  municipal 
counterpart  For  example— at  air  sta- 
tioos,  flrefli^terB  fight  ataccraf  t-type  fires 
as  wdl  as  structural  type  fires;  at  naval 
shipyards  engaged  In  nuclear  powered 
shipbuilding  or  repair  work,  flrefl^ters 
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^rftensubj«.tedtorj^2»^«^  l^il^-^wT^^Si^ters  In  1969,  in  another 

far  in  excess  of  Uiatj^nM^co™  Vietnam  crash. 

^^J^'^'^J^S^timB  em-        At  the  Naval  Base  in  SuMc  Bay,  PUfip- 

'°«°''*^*^.SS?2veSutSd  aid  pacts  pine   Islands,    six   firefighters   suffered 

ploying flreflghte«^vemu^Bi^  ^^^  Chemical  eye  bums  in  1968  and  required 

with  «iJo'^^«J'\^to  thMC  weas  when  medical  airlift  to  Clark  Air  Force  Base. 
"^f^/r^'lS  I^rSS  ST^eral        M  the  Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard, 

^^yS^  S"aSd^n  not  only  to  there  were  11-22  perc«it  of  the  fire  de- 

'^^^^^todroWtastallationbut  partment-firefighter    disabfllty    retire- 

*^^SiSS  to  SStXiaJor  confiagra-  ments  under  age  55  in  the  past  3  years, 
are  requirea  w  «wo"         „.,trirt«.  of  thei 
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S;-;^^^^  areas  outside  of  their 

•^SfSSbSr  of  our  Departmoit  of 
Tvrfmse    Installations    have    predoml- 
SS^combustible  structures  with  sub- 
SSrd  building  spacing  ff^d  substend- 
«d  housing  and  barracks  type  buildings 
SSvSStoTMany  DOD  firefighters  are 
gSJed  to  and  are  exposed  to  fires  ta- 
^ving  dangerous  cargo— weapons  sys- 
^  aboard  ships  ««id  aircraft    both 
Mnrcntional     and     nuclear— radiation 
sources;    exotic   fuds;    Uquid   oxygen; 
heavy  chlorine  and  Uquified  petroleum 
gu  filling  and  storage  operatiais;  large 
fuel  dispensing  and  storage  operatitms; 
cHanical   and  propdlant  storage  and 
handling  operations;  missUe  and  rocket 
manufacturing  and  testing;  ammunition 
storage,  rework  and  loadmg  operations: 
heavy   todustrial    aerations;    aircraft 
overhaul  and  fUght  operations;    ship- 
board berthing  overhaul  and  repair  op- 
erations; fuel,  weapons  and  component 
testing  and  evaluation  op«*tions;  heavy 
wooded  and  brush  flreflghtlng  opera- 
ttons;    bacteriological   operations;    and 
many  other  operations  that  expose  them 
to  toxic  and  explosivdy  hazardous  fire 
situatlfKis. 

A  few  examples  of  the  results  of  these 
exposures  are: 

In  December  1971  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Memphis,  three  firefighters  sus- 
tained bums  while  rescuing  trapped 
building  occxipants.  Five  occupants  were 
rescued  and  two  persons  perished  to  the 
fire.  At  this  same  activity  one  firefighter 
perished  to  a  1967  fire,  12  other  fire- 
fighters were  tojured.  At  another  fire 
that  same  year  18  firefighters  were  to- 
jured to  a  buUdtog  fire. 

In  1968  at  Naval  Air  Station,  Kings- 
ville,  Tex.,  one  firefighter  was  killed 
when  an  aircraft  struck  the  firetruck  on 
which  he  was  riding.  A  building  fire  at 
Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville.  Pla.. 
caused  injury  to  ntoe  firefighters. 

At  Wright  Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
three  firefighters  perished  due  to  suf- 
focation at  a  large  buildmg  fire. 

At  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  111.,  in 
1970,  one  firefighter  died  from  suffoca- 
tion to  a  basement  fire. 

At  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  three  firefighters  perished  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  helicopter  crash,  to  1969. 

At  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  in 
1951,  five  firefighters  perished  and  four 
firefighters  were  permanently  disabled  as 
a  result  of  a  fire  and  crash  that  took  the 
life  of  General  Travis.  One  firefighter 
died  at  this  base  to  May  1971  as  a  result 
of  a  fire  deUberately  started  during  a 
riot. 

Five  firefighters-died  at  a  major  Da- 
nang  fire  in  1967.  Two  firefighters 
perished  at  an  aircraft  fire  at  Bien  Hoa 


At  Air  Missile  Test  Center,  Potot  Mugu. 
Calif  the  fire  department  has  experi- 
enced seven  disability  retirements  to  the 
past  3  years,  five  heart  attack  victims 
and  20  firefighter  on-the-job  injuries. 

At  the  Charleston,  S.C,  Naval  Ship- 
yard, six  firefighters  were  tovoluntarily 
separated  to  the  past  year  because  of 
f  aUure  to  pass  the  rigid  medical  require- 
ments imposed  on  firefighters  exposed  to 
radiation  hazards. 

At  George  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  three 
fire  chiefs  suffered  heart  attacks  betwem 
1956  and  1964,  and  two  firefighters  died 
whai  an  airplane  crashed  Into  a  fire 
vehicle. 

These  are  inst  a  few  statistical  ex- 
amples that  were  readily  available.  Other 
statistics  gathered  during  this  very  brief 
and  sketchy  survey  todlcate  that  "on  the 
job  injuries,  heart  attacks,  deaths  and 
disability  retirements"  among  Federal 
firrflsiiters  are  tocreastog.  The  latest 
survey  depicting  these  statistics,  was 
c«iducted  on  February  4.  1971  and  is 
enclosed  for  your  information.  As  you 
can  see,  prior  to  that  time  we  were  ex- 
periencing over  five  deaths,  over  ntoe 
heart  attacks,  over  91  injuries,  and  over 
22  disability  retiremeits  every  moith  m 
the  Federal  Fire  Service. 

The  UJ3.  cavil  Service  Commission's 
Fire  Protection  and  PreventUm  Posi- 
tion Classification  Standards— 08-081- 
of  April  1971  recognizes  the  hazardous 
nature  of  Federal  fhreflghting.  On  pages 
3  and  4  of  these  Standards  they  state, 
under  the  heading,  "Hazardous  Nature  of 
Firefighting": 

•mere  U  no  sucli  thing  as  a  "safe"  Are. 
vrbll*  most  mn  k*pt  under  control,  all  fires 
have  tlie  potential  of  causing  pbyslcsl  harm 
to  perswis  snd  property.  The  nature  of  the 
Are  protection  occupation  la  such  that  flre 
fighters  are  regularly  exposed  to  fires  that 
are  out  of  control,  and  therefore,  to  a  variety 
of  dangerous  situations.  Hazards  encoun- 
tered by  flreflghters  include  (1)  the  posslbU- 
Ity  of  bums  and  other  effects  of  heat,  smoke 
Inhalation.  faUlng  materials,  explosion;  (2) 
exposure  to  toxic  materials  and  bacterio- 
logical agents;  (3)  dealing  with  victims  of 
fire  in  varying  states  of  fright  and  panic,  or 
participating  In  mob  or  riot  control;  (4) 
operating  or  riding  on  flretrucka  at  high 
speeds  under  adverse  conditions,  e.g..  through 
congested  areas,  etc. 

A  fire  is  a  fire  and  the  same  type  fires 
and  hazards  that  bum,  cripple  and  kill 
municipal  firefighters  also  bum,  cripple 
and  kill  Federal  firefighters  as  is  por- 
trayed in  death  and  disability  statistics. 

The  same  human  nature  trends  of  ig- 
norance and  carelessness  that  prevails  to 
the  civilian  community  also  prevails  on 
military  tostallattrais.  TUs  together  with 
the  scope  and  type  of  hazards  prevalent 
at  most  military  Installations,  overrides 
any  probability  of  Federal  firefighters 


working  in  a  so-called  controlled  envi- 
ronment. 

The  same  criteria  used  to  justify  pref- 
erential treatment  of  law  enforcement 
personnd  wUl,  under  this  legislation,  be 
applied   to   Federal    firefighters,   as   it 
should  be.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  em- 
ployees of  14  Federal  agencies  are  pres- 
entiy  receiving  hazardous  duty  retire- 
ment benefits.  These  toclude  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation; Secret  Service;  UJ3.  marshals; 
Department  of  Correction,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government;  UB.  prison  guards; 
border  patrol;  Pteh  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice; headquarters  of  special  tovestiga- 
Uon — ^Alr  Force,  Army,  and  Navy;  U.S. 
Board  of  Parole;  U.S.  Customs  Service; 
IRS,  agents  and  tovestlgators;  and  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  %i^nf  has  come.  Madam  Chairman, 
to  play  fair  with  the  Federal  firefighter 
by  providing  b<m  and  the  service  the  re- 
tirement benefits  which  will  Insure  a 
yoimg,  callable  work  force. 

I  strongly  urge  prompt  and  stnmg  ap- 
proval of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  mtoutes  to  the  genUonan  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  DsawDTSxi) . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
there  are  many  arguments  against  fire- 
fighter early  retirement 

Extension  of  jxef  erential  early  retire- 
ment benefits  to  Federal  flreflghters 
would  have  serious  preeedentistl  effects 
for  other  groui»  of  Federal  employees 
with  "hazardous"  duties.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  basis  for  early  retirement 
Is  not  the  element  of  hazard,  per  se,  to  an 
occupation,  but  rather,  the  need  for  a 
younger  and  more  vigorous  workforce 
than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case. 

There  have  been  no  job-related  fatal- 
ities to  the  firefi^ter  force  of  the  Doutrt- 
ment  of  Defense  for  the  last  2  calendar 
years. 

The  importance  of  a  young  and  vigor- 
ous workforce  to  the  Federal  firefighting 
capability  has  not  been  demonstrated.  In 
fact,  retirees  from  municipal  fire  depart- 
ments and  from  the  military  snrice 
have  proven  to  be  a  valuable  source  of 
personnel  for  Federal  fire  departments. 

■nie  retironent  system  is  not  an  im- 
propriate means  for  solving  personnel 
problems,  or  for  recognizing  arduous  or 
hazardous  work.  Hazardous  work  should 
be,  and  is,  refiected  to  classification  of 
the  positon  which,  where  hazard  is  an 
element,  in  tum  establishes  a  higher  rate 
of  pay  and  tocreases  retirement  beneflts. 
The  average  retirement  age  of  fire- 
fighters retired  for  dlsabillty-^S— cited 
to  the  aanmittee's  report  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  disability  retirees  from 
other  occupations  and  is  thus  not  a  valid 
measure  of  the  degree  of  hazard  to  an 
occupation.  Furthermore,  if  a  firefighter 
is  unable  to  perform  his  duties  bedause  of 
physical  disabUty,  he  can  be  retired,  even 
if  under  age  50,  on  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mmn  annuity  of  40  percent  of  high  three, 
which  Is  equal  to  using  the  2  percent-^ 
law  enforeonent— multiplier  for  20  years. 
Finally,  if  disability  is  service  connected. 
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FBCA  p*7i  68%  percent  oi  flnsd  salary— 
and  75  percent  If  there  are  dependants — 
which  is  considerably  better  than,  dis- 
ability retirement. 

>fit!riM«  Chairman,  may  I  restate  my 
firm  opposition  to  HJl.  70«0. 

This  leglslaton,  H.R.  7060,  Is  another 
-attempt  to  extend  preferential  retire- 
ment benefits  to  firefighters.  As  recent 
as  1970.  the  President  vetoed  a  similar 
bill.  And.  there  is  not  anything  to  sug- 
gest he  would  not  do  the  same  thing 


'in  the  President's  veto  message,  he 
cited  the  following  reasons  for  his  de- 
cision: 

Pirst.  Federal  firefighters  already  re- 
ceive compensation  for  the  hazards  of 
their  work  in  the  form  of  higher  levels 
of  pay  ^i^  higher  retirement  benefits; 
Second,  a  case  has  not  been  made  that 
flreflghters,  who  work  in  a  controlled  en- 
vlixmment  and  are  exposed  to  a  lower 
incidence  of  fires,  qualify  for  early  re- 
tirement benefits,  as  do  law  enforce- 
ment personnel;  and 

Thlnl,  enactment  of  the  bill  would  un- 
fairly provide  preferential  retirement 
treatment  to  one  particular  group  of  em- 
ployees with  hazardous  duties,  at  the 
exclusion  of  other  groups  of  employees 
with  an  equal  degree  of  hazard  who  do 
not  qnattfy  for  such  benefits. 

Ttir^om  Chairman,  the  thoughts  as  ex- 
tiiuMiBil  by  the  President  in  1970  are  just 
aa  pertinent  now  as  they  were  then.  Ap- 
ptoral  of  this  btU  would  not  be  In  accord 
^rilOi  the  purpose  of  the  current  pro- 
viaioas  in  the  retirement  law,  and  any 
departure  from  this  purpose  would  re- 
aalt  in  an  ill-ccmcetved  concept  with 
costly  oonsequen  es.  The  retirement  sys- 
tem is  a  prwer  and  necessary  emptoy- 
ment  tool  to  enable  managonent  to  re- 
cruit qualifted  employees.  Likewise  it  is 
helpful  to  employees  to  know  that  some 
day,  when  they  grow  older  and  no  longer 
can  function  as  effectively  as  they  once 
did,  they  can  retire  on  annuity  without 
facing  serious  f*r^p«^«^i  problems.  How- 
ever, the  retirement  system  was  never 
Intended  as  a  substitute  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  emi^oyee.  Compensation  to 
any  employee  should  be  refieeted  in 
wages,  not  throoi^  the  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

•»M»A*^m  Chairman,  the  cost  of  this  bill 
la  $1M.7  million  In  an  additional  un- 
funded liability.  Frankly,  I  know  it  will 
pass  taut  I  presume  It  will  be  vetoed. 

Mr  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJL  7060. 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend  to  Fed- 
eral firefighters  the  same  treatment  the 
civU  service  retirement  law  accords  other 
Federal  personnel  engaged  in  hazardous 
duty. 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  retire- 
ment law  has  provided  for  early  retire- 
ment entitlement  and  a  preferred  com- 
putation formula  for  certain  employees 
whose  duties  involve  hazardous  condi- 
tions, mstorically,  the  law  has  recog- 
nized hazardous  occupations  as  only 
those  in  the  criminal  law  enforcement 
i^fgmpnt  of  the  Federal  woricforce. 

However,  a  review  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Retirement  Subeommittee  Indi- 
catea  that  the  work  at  firemen  is  often 


more  perilous  than  that  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  enforcing  criminal  laws.  Data 
published  with  respect  to  flre  losses  in- 
volving Federal  property  is,  I  believe,  in- 
dicattve  of  the  magnitude  of  responsibil- 
ity and  risk  undertaken  by  civilian  &aa- 
ployees  of  the  Government's  flreflght- 
ing  service.  For  example,  in  one  recent 
year  the  Oovemment  suffered  property 
losses  of  more  than  one-quarter  billion 
dollars  in  22,000  fires.  Injuries  incurred 
in  those  incidents  exceeded  1,700,  and 
deaths  totaled  354.  More  recently,  this 
data  revealed  that  376  persons  died  and 
over  2.200  were  Injured  in  fires  that 
incurred  losses  amounting  to  almost  $300 
million. 

Certainly,  under  these  circumstances, 
this  legislation  not  only  is  justified,  but 
will  correct  an  inequity  of  more  than  20 
years'  standing.  Therefore.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  LSGGETT.  Madam  Chairman,  this 
legislation  is  long  overdue.  In  my  view, 
the  hazards  of  Federal  firefighters'  duties 
indicate  the  desirability  for  early  retire- 
ment benefits  for  a  number  of  reasons: 
First,  fireflghting  is  indubitably  haz- 
ardous. The  occupaticsxal  fatality  rate 
for  firefighters  is  six  times  the  national 
industrial  average; 

Second,  when  a  man  gives  us  20  years 
of  his  life  under  hazardous  conditions, 
that  is  enough  for  us  to  ask.  He  has 
earned  retirement;  and 

Third,  studies  show  that  each  year 
after  age  50  a  man  is  k^t  in  service  as 
a  firefighter,  the  greater  his  chances  of 
having  a  serious  accident.  It  is  inevitable 
that  his  strength  and  speed  will  reduce 
with  age. 

We  already  recognize  these  principles 
in  our  earlier  retirement  provisions  for 
Federal  law  ^iforcement  officers.  Now 
I  believe  ffttmp«K  requires  us  to  extoid 
these  same  benefits  to  firefighters. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  express  my  support 
for  favorable  passage  of  HJl.  7060.  It  is 
time  that  we  extend  to  our  Nation's  fire- 
fighters the  same  early  retirement  bene- 
fits now  enjoyed  by  our  Federal  law  en- 
forcement personnel. 

Since  the  civil  service  retirement  law 
pertains  to  those  people  employed  in 
hazardous  duties,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Ptederal  firefighters  should  be  included 
in  this  category.  Our  Nation's  firefighters 
are  daily  confronted  with  hazards  whlcli 
most  of  us  never  encounter  in  a  life- 
time. BCany  of  these  hazards  are  far 
more  perilous  than  those  encountered 
by  law  enforcement  personnel  already 
covered  by  the  civU  service  retirement 
law.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  esti- 
mated 10,000  Federal  firefighters  who  are 
not  covered  by  the  preferential  retire- 
ment benefits  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment law. 

Additionally,  the  rate  of  occupational 
deaths  is  proportionately  higher  for  fire- 
fighters than  for  FBI  agents  who  receive 
the  early  retirement  benefits.  As  aptly 
pointed  out  In  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  7060,  the  ability  of  the  average  man 
to  avoid  and  overcome  the  hazards  of 
flrefighting  decreases  as  he  grows  older. 
Bach  year  the  firefighter's  susceptibility 
to  Injury  increases.  In  light  ot  these 


factors.  Federal  firefighters  should  b^  a(. 
forded  early  retirement. 

Today,  in  oiur  consideration  of  HR. 
7060,  we  should  vote  favorably  to  in- 
clude Federal  firefighters  in  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  retirement 
law,  granting  those  men  who  daily  risk 
their  lives  fighting  fire  the  same  prefer- 
ential early  retiremoat  already  received 
by  their  law  enforcemoit  counterparts. 
It  is  my  hope  that  after  successful  pas- 
sage in  the  House,  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  act  upon  this  bill  swiftly  and 
favorably,  so  that  these  xxaea  may  have 
the  omMrtmuty  to  receive  the  retirement 
benefits  they  deserve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  There  are  no  further  re- 
quests. Madam  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tb«t  Um 
first  sentence  of  section  8336  (c)  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "Untted  States"  the  foUowlng:  "or  are 
prlmarUy  to  perfoim  woric  directly  con- 
nected with  the  control  uad  extlngtilBbment 
of  &ree  or  the  maintenance  and  tiae  of  fire- 
fighting  i^paiatus  and  equipment". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendmmts  to  be  proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment?  If  not,  the  question 
is  on  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
CMnmittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resruned  the  chair 
(Mrs.  Ghiffiths)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  7060)  to  Incdude  firefight- 
ers within  the  provisions  of  section 
8336(c)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
rdating  to  the  retirement  of  Govern- 
ment employees  engaged  In  certain  haz- 
ardous occupations,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1056.  she  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  rai  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1056,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice is  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  916. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION   OFVBBB>    BT    MR.  WAU>IK 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
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The  caerk  n»d  as  followB: 

««r  WAunc  movM  to  strike  ont  *U  after 
thrVnactlng  clause  of  8.  BIB  and  to  iMert 
I^'u^S^^SIaf  tb*  provUUm.  of  HJl.  7060. 

■iSatl^  first  sentence  of  section  83S6(c) 
nf  title  5  United  SUtes  Code,  U  aniended  by 
SsS'arter  "^'^t^l  states"  the  foUow- 
Ine-  "or  are  prtmarlly  to  perform  work  dl- 
«rtlT  connected  with  the  control  and  ex- 
rj^jshment  of  flree  or  the  maintenance 
ind  use  of  fireflghting  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

**A*dmllar  House  bill  (H.R.  7060)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WALDIK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  bill 
just  passed.  H.R.  7060. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETIREMENT  OP  IMMIGRATION 
CUSTOMS  INSPECTORS 

Mr.  WALDIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  440)  to  amend  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  annuities  for  additional  person- 
nel engaged  in  hazardous  occupations. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldik)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ui  THB  coMMrma  of  ths  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  440,  with  Mrs. 
GBtrriTHS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gmtleman  from  California  (Mr.  Waldib) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentl»nan  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waldix)  . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Whue)  , 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Madam  Chairman,  thia 
bill  makes  a  simple  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing law  for  civil  service  employees  and 
reads,  according  to  the  r«X)rt  of  the  com- 
mittee: "Duties  (rf  whose  posltkm  are 
primtuily  the  investigation,  apprdien- 
sion.  or  detenticm  of  individuala  suwect^ 
ed  or  ccnvicted  (tf  offenses  against  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  Uhited  States"— And 
CZVni 1(N»— Part» 


theee  an  the  words  added  by  this  bill, 
and  only  these  words— "or  are  primarily 
to  perform  work  as  an  Inapeetor  In  the 
Tmmigmtlon  and  Natoralizatian  Service 
or  in  the.  Bureau  of  Customs" —  and  that 
is  all  it  adds. 

Why  include  Immigration  and  Natiu-- 
allzatalan  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
txHns  Inspectors?  Because  every  day  that 
they  are  on  duty  8  hours  or  more  a  day 
they  expose  themsdves  to  hazards  more 
than  most  law  enforcement  oflloers  in 
this  coimtry. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  border 
area  of  Texas,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
all  my  life  to  observe  their  work  and  the 
reqiiirements  of  their  jobs  on  the  border, 
and  more  so  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Congress. 

At  El  Paso  at  times  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  over  30  million 
crossings  a  year,  and  of  course  that  in- 
cludes many  people  who  live  in  Mexico 
and  mtio  come  back  and  forth  each  day, 
but  there  are  many,  many  others  who 
cross  who  are  tourists  imd  others,  and 
these  customs  inspectors  and  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  inspec- 
tors day  after  day  are  committed  to 
exposing  themselves  to  the  hazards  of 
narcotics  peddlers  and  vaen,  alcoholics, 
renegades,  desperadoes,  and  fugitives 
from  justice,  which  are  no  small  part  of 
what  happens  along  the  border,  and  most 
of  whom  are  very  desperate,  especially 
when  they  are  about  to  be  apprehended. 
Many  immigration  and  customs  men 
have  been  injured  and  some  have  been 
killed  in  such  attempted  passages  across 
the  border  of  Texas,  and  In  other  areas 
of  this  coimtry.  They  all  subject  them- 
sHves  to  heavy  stress  on  nerves  each  day. 
Every  persmi  who  comes  up  to  them,  sec- 
ond after  second  and  minute  by  min- 
ute, are  potential  hazards  to  them. 

Inunigration  men  are  charged  with 
illegal  attempts  to  break  our  borders. 

Customs  inspectors  are  our  first  line  of 
defense  against  smuggling  of  an  kinds 
into  this  country. 

Both  immigration  and  custom  men 
are  maintaining  surveillance  on  our  bor- 
ders against  narcotic  users  and  pushers 
and  undesirables  who  would  enter  our 
country.  Including  subversives. 

They  have  to  be  on  constant  alert  to 
deal  virlth  the  dangers  that  they  encoun- 
ter all  day  long  and  every  second. 

Let  me  quote  some  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  another  area  on  the  Texas  bor- 
der— Laredo — to  give  you  some  illustra- 
tion of  the  hazards  which  to  a  small 
degree  they  must  face,  considering  that 
Laredo  is  a  smaller  community  than  EI 
Paso  County,  but  it  also  has  a  great  deal 
of  traffic. 

Jn  a  12-month  period  from  May  1970 
up  to  and  including  April  1971,  in  Laredo. 
Tex-,  alone  they  had  felraiy  arrests  of 
190 — pistols  seized,  concealed  and  loaded 
21;  switch  blades  and  knives  seized  1.329. 
Most  of  these  were  of  a  felony  natiire. 
These  seizures  included  dangerous  drags 
and  narcotics  in  the  number  of  408. 

That  is  Just  at  one  particular  point — 
one  particular  poet. 

These  n**",  in  my  notion,  ihould  be 
treated  equally  with  other  law  enforce- 


ment and  others  who  are  under 
e»eiy  day. 

The  principle  is  well  recocnlzed  that 
those  who  are  under  stress  must  have 
early  retirement  because  they  are  worn 
out  at  an  eariier  age.  Without  this  par- 
ticular bill,  theee  men  are  going  to  be 
forced  into  retirement  at  an  earlier  age. 
with  Inadequate  Income  to  maintain  their 
families  in  a  decent  manner  under  their 
responsibilities. 

So.  in  order  to  continue  to  have  good 
men  Join  the  Customs  Servloe  and  the 
Immigration  Sorvioe.  to  keep  these  men 
in  the  Service,  and  to  maintain  the  high- 
est degree  of  surveillance  of  our  borders. 
I  urge  you  to  pass  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mariftm  Chidrman.  again  I  call  to  the 
attmtion  of  Members  the  minority  views 
in  the  nspcai  aooompanying  the  bill. 

I  oppose  this  bill  for  substantially  the 
same  reasons  that  I  opposed  the  flre- 
fl^ters  bills.  It  is  bad  legislation,  and  it 
certainly  should  be  defeated. 

The  customs  inspector's  primary 
duties  consist  of  baggage  inQ>ectlon.  dis- 
charging and  lading,  weighing,  gaging, 
searchix«  cargo,  and  searching  vesseLs 
and  other  carriers  entering  the  United 
States  from  foreign  destinations. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  these  Inspectors  do 
occasionally  encounter  criminals  or  de- 
tain persons  su^ected  of  criminal  of- 
fenses, but  such  enoountera  are  inciden- 
tal to  their  primary  duties.  In  cases 
where  the  inspector  does  not  perform 
the  normal  duties  of  his  position  but  is 
assigned  to  criminal  law  enforcement 
work  as  his  primary  duty,  he  can  qualify 
for  the  early  retirement  provision. 

There  is  certainly  no  evidence  that  a 
yoimg  and  vigorous  work  force  is  neces- 
sary for  performing  the  duties  of  a  cus- 
toms Inspector.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  case.  It 
is  often  the  older,  more  experioiced  in- 
spectors who  develop  ttie  eesential  "sixth 
sense"  said  to  be  invaluable  in  spotting 
illegal  entrants,  contraband  goods,  nar- 
cotics, and  so  forth. 

I  think  it  is  clearly  evident,  as  I  indi- 
cated earlier  with  the  firefighters  bill, 
that  we  would  be  setting  a  very  unwise 
precedent  here  today.  First  we  seek  to 
extend  preferential  retirement  ben^ts 
to  the  firefighters — and  now  to  the  cus- 
toms inspectors.  Later  we  can  anticipate 
a  continuing  series  of  bills  that  will  ex- 
tend these  same  benefits  to  countless 
other  employees  whose  duties  involve 
some  form  of  hazard. 

Again,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  is  not  the  instru- 
ment for  compensating  employees  for 
hazardous  duties.  Any  degree  of  hazard 
involved  in  an  occupation  is,  and  should 
be.  compensated  for  directly  through 
premliunpay. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  civil  serviee  retirement  fund,  this 
bill — and  Mmilar  bills — should  be  re- 
jected. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  increase  the 
unfunded  Uahtllty  of  tt»  dvU  service  re- 
tirement fund  by  $60.4  mUlicm.  This  is  a 
cost  which  will  be  bome  by  all  FadBral 
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employees,  yet  only  a  select  group  will 
receive  any  increased  benefits.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  repeat,  this  bill  should  be  re- 

JGCtCd 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiime  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  (Mr.  Brasco)  . 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Madam  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rookey)  for  his  ener- 
getic and  diligent  efforts  in  pressing  this 
legislation  over  the  years.  Regrettably, 
he  cannot  be  here  personally  today  to 
assist  in  its  passage  since  illness  pre- 
vents it.  However,  he  asks  all  of  his  col- 
leagues and  friends  to  support  the  bill, 
H.R.  440. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  for  the  past  6  years,  and 
interestingly  enough,  every  time  we  con- 
sider legislation  involving  the  term  "haz- 
ardous duty."  the  same  debate  occurs. 
If  we  fall  into  that  trap  here  this  after- 
noon, we  will  miss  the  main  thrust  of 
this  legislation. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  enacted 
much  legislation  to  insure  the  sanctity  of 
our  borders  and  protect  the  safety  of 
the  American  people.  Much  of  this  leg- 
islation necessitates  enforcement  by 
Federal  law  enforconent  agencies.  The 
complete  effectiveness  of  what  we  do 
rests  In  their  hands.  It  is  recognized  that 
there  are  hazardous  aspects  of  their 
duties,  and,  indeed,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
hazardous  duty  occxirs  when  one's  re- 
sponsibility may  put  him  in  a  position 
that  exposes  his  person  to  danger. 

Because  of  the  pressiires  of  these  re- 
sponsibilities, the  need  to  maintain  a 
young,  vital  force  is  imperative.  There- 
fore. Congress  in  its  wisdom  granted  this 
cat^oiy  of  Federal  employees  liberal  re- 
tlronent  benefits.  However,  today  there 
are  5.000  Customs  and  Inunlgratlon  in- 
spectors who  are  not  accorded  these  ben- 
efits. While  these  inspectors'  normal 
duties  consist  of  baggage  inspection,  dis- 
charging, loading,  and  searching  cargo, 
searching  vessels  and  other  carriers  en- 
tering the  United  States,  controlling  the 
arrival  and  the  departure  of  persons  at 
ports  of  entry,  and  developing  informa- 
tion to  determine  a  person's  right  to 
enter  this  coimtry,  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
theae  duties  go  hand-in-hand  with  the 
enforcement  of  Customs  and  Immigra- 
tion laws. 

Let  us  consider  what  aspects  of  en- 
forcement we  are  talking  about.  The  en- 
forcement of  which  I  speak  includes  act- 
ing upcHi  suspected  or  actual  violations 
of  law,  and,  when  necessary,  making 
searches,  seizures,  and  detaining  sus- 
pected violators. 

Consider  one  of  these  inspectors  who. 
dtiring  the  course  of  his  duties,  happens 
to  open  a  piece  of  baggage  that  contains 
a  quantity  of  narcotics.  As  he  looks  Into 
the  esres  of  the  would-be  perpetrator  of 
the  crime,  one  of  the  most  critical  crimes 
that  faces  this  Qovemment  today,  the 
smuggling  of  Illegal  drugs  Into  our  coim- 
try. Is  he  not.  Indeed.  In  danger?  Is  not 
his  person  exixned? 

While  we  QMak  in  glowing  terms  of 
the  need  to  suppwt  our  law  enforcement 


personnel,  the  need  to  uplift  their  morale, 
the  need  to  support  the  integrity  of  their 
positions,  these  5,000  inspectors  are  left 
out  of  these  liberal  retirement  benefits 
because  we  deem  their  duties  not  to  be 
hazardous. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  these  in- 
spectors are  our  first  line  of  defense  with 
respect  to  unlawful  acts  occurring  at  our 
Nation's  borders.  It  is  my  belief,  and  the 
consensus  of  the  committee,  that  these 
inspectors  are  essentially  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  performing  duties  within 
the  purview  of  the  terminology  "haz- 
ardous duty." 

I  urge  the  committee  to  vote  favorably 
on  H.R.  440. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Madam  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Madam  Chairman, 
after  that  poetic  and  eloquent  address 
from  my  dear  colleague  from  New  York, 
there  is  very  little  I  could  or  should  say 
except  to  reiterate  the  points  five  of  us 
made  In  the  minority  views,  and  to  em- 
phasize that  in  principle  the  arguments 
against  this  bill  do  not  really  differ  from 
the  arguments  against  the  previous  biU. 
Judging  from  the  steamroller  which 
is  in  effect  this  sJtemoon  on  the  previ- 
ous bill,  as  well  as  on  this  one,  and  rec- 
ognizing the  unique— I  was  going  to  say 
unique  and  historic — type  of  legislative 
skill  exhibited  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waldie).  I  know  the 
best  course  of  action  is  to  step  aside 
gently  to  safety  and,  therefore,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  my  usual  tough  position 
against  legislation  I  cannot  quite  accept. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  the  Record,  I  have 
an  argument  emphasizing  the  true  facts 
in  this  case,  and  I  hope.  If  there  are  mo- 
ments of  leisure  over  the  weekend,  the 
Members  will  give  serious  attention  to 
these  remarks  and  to  what  might  have 
been. 

Madam  Chairman,  extension  prefer- 
ential early  retirement  benefits  to  cus- 
toms and  immigration  personnel,  whose 
primary  duties  are  nonhazardous  bag- 
gage inspection  and  other  port-of -entry 
fimctions,  would  have  serious  preceden- 
tial effects  for  other  groups  of  Federal 
employees  with  "hazardous"  duties.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  basis  for  early 
retirement  is  not  the  element  of  hazard, 
per  se.  In  an  occupation,  but  rather  the 
need  for  a  younger  and  more  vigorous 
work  force  than  would  ordinarily  be  the 
case. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a  yoimg  and 
vigorous  work  force  is  necessary  for  ef- 
fective customs  and  immigration  work 
involving  baggage  inspection,  discharg- 
ing and  loading,  weighing,  gaging, 
searching  cargo,  and  so  forth.  In  fact, 
the  opposite  is  generally  {u:knowledged 
to  be  the  case:  It  is  often  the  older,  more 
experienced  inspectors  who  develop  the 
essentisa  "sixth  sense"  said  to  be  inval- 
uable in  spotting  illegal  entrants,  contra- 
band goods,  narcotics,  and  so  forth. 

Moreover,  the  early  retirement  for- 
mula provided  law  enforcement  person- 
nel today,  no  longer  serves  to  keep  that 
force  yovmg  and  vigorous.  The  1970  re- 
tirees under  that  option  retired  with 
longer  average  service — 29.1  years — 
than    other — nondlsabillty — retirees — 27 


years — and  at  an  average  age  of  57.3  in 
contrast  to  nondlsaUllty  retirees'  aver- 
age age  of  62.5  years. 

The  retirement  system  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate means  for  solving  personnd 
problems  or  for  recognizing  arduous  or 
hazardous  work.  Hazardous  work  should 
be,  and  is,  reflected  in  classification  of 
the  position  which,  where  hazard  is  an 
element,  in  tivn  establishes  a  higher  rate 
of  pay  and  thus  increases  retirement 
benefits. 

Madam  Chairman,  passage  of  this  bill 
would,  in  my  opinion  open  the  gates  for 
a  flood  of  requests  from  other  groups  of 
employees  for  similar  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

In  expressing  its  opposition  to  this  bill, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  stated  that 
the  civil  service  retlremait  system  is  not 
the  appropriate  mediiun  for  solving  the 
special  personnel  problems  that  exist  in 
different  occupational  groups.  A  chaotic 
situation  could  develop  rapidly  if  the  re- 
tirement law  were  amended  to  provide 
different  sets  of  rules  for  various  occupa- 
tions. 

An  element  of  hazard  is  recognized  in 
the  work  of  Customs  employees.  How- 
ever, a  hazardous  element  in  these  posi- 
tions is  usually  compensated  for  by  a 
higher  scale  of  pay  which  in  turn  pro- 
duces a  larger  retirement  benefit.  It  is 
felt  that  the  libercQized  benefits  provided 
for  in  this  bill  will  have  little  effect  on 
recruiting  and  only  minor  effect  on  re- 
tention, except  for  those  employees  eligi- 
ble for  retirement — yet  it  would  have  a 
far  reaching  adverse  effect  on  other  em- 
ployees in  hazardous  occupations  who 
are  not  similarly  benefited. 

A  Custom  inspector's  primary  duties 
consist  of  baggage  inspection,  discharg- 
ing and  lading,  weifi^iing.  gaging, 
searching  cargo,  and  searching  vessels 
and  other  carriers  entering  the  United 
States  from  foreign  destinations. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  these  inspectors 
do  occasionaJly  encounter  criminals  or 
detain  persons  suspected  of  criminal  of- 
fences, but  such  encounters  are  Incidental 
to  their  primary  duties,  and  this  hazard 
is  taken  into  account  in  establishing 
position  classification  and  rate  of  pay. 

TTie  Civil  Service  Commission  has  con- 
cluded that  Customs  and  Immigration 
inspectors  are  clearly  outside  the  word- 
ing and  purpose  of  the  law  enforcement 
retirement  statute  and  strongly  opposes 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  defeat  of  HJl. 
440. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Madam 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  440, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend  to  cus- 
toms and  immigrant  inspectors  the  same 
preferential  retirement  treatment  the 
law  has  accorded  enforcement  officers  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  for 
the  past  24  years. 

Although  the  principal  duties  of  these 
Inspectors  are  not  the  investigation,  ap- 
prehension, or  detention  of  offenders  of 
criminal  laws,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
charged  with  the  aiforcement  of  the 
Federal  immigration  and  customs  stat- 
utes. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in- 
spectors form  the  first  line  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  pertinent  laws.  They  are 
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_„«ally'law  enforcement  officers,  not-  The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  «^:     .^^^.^  ^Z'^'^^I^^J^.S^ 

SJ^SSnltteUtlee  of  their  positions  "A  WU  to  include  inw«^<rfthel^    SHJ^S^heipfuL  But  Mom.  id  lov  to  b. 

°'',S?^fS.»^SaChalpman,  equity  the  Bureau  of  CurtoM  wltWn  the  prch-    a  bridal  v«u? 

^i^^toScuSStS^^ttb-  visions   of   sectian   83S6(e)    <rf   tWe   5.               Love. 

'^^S^t  teaJ^d  thee«  »«!>-  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  re-                                                    loxtEli.*. 

*^iJ-^»«MS^  involved  in  customs  tirement  of  Oovemment  employees  en-                      optiom*  foe  Loo  Ella 

P**^«J««Honwork  to  the  same  extent  gaged  in  haaardous  occupations."                  i.  stay  in  trro  uriitK  JoHmm^  lU;  geU  job 

axul  immMniw«  "«  •    jj^j-uun-  p„.  a  motion  to  recwisider  was  laid  on  the     paj,ing  $2jD0  per  hour,  toith  xoork  expetun 

SSreSSlSeibrS^^  Govern-    table.  toua.n„um: 

'"TTi.  Plus   wagM •♦.wo 

T^mmend  the  adoption  of  this  leg-  GENERAL  LEAVE            ^ ."iJiirtiii^GiiL-":::::::":::  ''SS 

-i£-Gk^=3S^I-e    -e51e^auveda^s^wl^^to^.^    -u. .oc;ai«c^ ..^ ^^ 

'-'S'SSSSS.'^^x'e'Srkwiiiread.  HJl.  440  and  to  Include  therewith  extra-  sST^*^:::::::::::"™::::     « 

TheClerkreadasfoUows:  "^"^SkER.  Is  there  obiecUon  to    ^.^IZ::. T""":    ''SS 

^•^-  **"           „  ^ ^  the  request  of.  the  Senator  from  Califor-    MlKseUaneoua     (luncba*.    unltonns, 

A  bffl  to  amend  the  «vU  Serrtce  Rettownent     ^^^  ^^ na 

^.tron^^n^i  SlS^^rk'ir.JS        There  was  no  objection.  ^  ^  ^ -^ 

occupations  — ""^                                                                                               '      " 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houee  PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  Equals ••••• 

ot  Bevresentativea  of  the  United  States  of  ..     „       ,.  x..— ..     Minus !••«» 

An^  <n  congress  assembled.  That  Beotion         Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  ttot  

e{c)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Aist,  as    j  y^^g  unable  to  be  preeent  wbea  the  jjet 4.ae6 

amMided.  to  amended  fiirther  by  adding  In  jjouse  voted  on  Kit.   14642,  Air  PteTCe                   --„im«  m  food  bomM  tat  3  paopte 

^^o^^^^^fT'^"-^^?^^^^'^^  officers  authorized  strength.                        ^i^i'SSS^ )T^^ i^!: IS^ 

"!:^^.L'^^^^Z^^^^^  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted    ^'^  t^erag.  valu.  ci  W«Tor  a  p«pu. 

iSSL^^^^  ISTimSS  ^-  "no"  on  ron  281.                                                 2.  Ooe. ^^^'^JST^'^'H^!  '"  '^""* 

gStoT  aSn^ilSirer:  and  ap^alalra'  guard".  Johnnf  father  who  e«nu  $5/m: 

coMMirm  AicxNi>MXNT  LESSONS  IN  WELFARE  CASE  Plu»  wages •&,00ti 

The  CHAIRMAN.  l^aerkwiU  report  NO.  7  Minus  social  security 380 

the  cwnmittee  amendment.  aRJCTTTHS   asked    and    was    pederai  taww «« 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  jiermlssion  to  addrtes  the  Houae    stM.  ta»»— - - © 

OcmmlttM  amendment:  strike  out  all  aftwr     »  iainute    to  revise  and  extend  her     City  tM«- " 

«j  enacting  dan-  and  inaert  th.  rouow-  jj^Jl^g^^'  KcSSTextraneoas  mat-  ^ssssst.:::::-""::::"::    m 

liiat  the  first  sentence  of  swjtlon  8836(0)      ter.)  . .  „    „ , Ti**i«  ^ 

of  UUe  5.  United  Stotea  Code,  la  amended  by         Mrs.  GRIFPTTHS.  Mr.  Bpeaxer,  uxue  ^otai  work  eEpfinaea "** 

inserting  after  "United  States"  the  follow-  johnny  No  Doe's  mother  Lou  Ella,  has                                                                         ^ 

tag:  "or  are  primarily  to  perform  work  as  an     ta^m  pen  in  hand  to  write  her  mother     equals —  - - 'SS 

in^pectcw  in  the  Immigration  and  Natorallza-     .      ^y^nta    You   want   me    to   read   it.     Minus   - °" 

tton  service  or  in  the  Bureau  of  Costom.'.  do  you  not]  Mr.  Speaker?                                                                                           ....~Zli* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  nkw  YoaK,  n.t.  ''",''    .,  «.   .„kx 

the  committee  amendment.  Juli,$.i$72.          Net  lnoon«  f«»r8^people  ae^,:We^h) . 

Tl«  committee  amendment  was  agreed  ^J-^                                                   '^t  X''«n'"  ^-^  ^•*^^?^' 

\he  CHAmMAN.  under  the  rule,  the    .^rriTrdlf^'^rio'S^S    ^^^[^^ """Z-":  ^''tH 

Committee  rlsM.  Connecticut  ^d  marry  him.  lant  that  w«x-     Food  stampa— 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and    ^erfuii  Xbafa  what  I'm  writing  about.  Do  _^^  2,71a 

the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair,     you  think  I  should  do  it?  The  way  i  figure  it.  — ,=n,  iw. 

Mrs.  GMrriTHS.  Chairman  of  the  Com-  we've  got  four  options.  I  can  marry  him  and        For  a  people   (Le,  $1,366  each)    Jijigioie 

nrittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  well  aU  three  Uve  m  Hartford.  ConnectUrat.     for  medicaid  with  average  value  for  2  people 

of  the  Union    reoorted  that  tliat  Com-  After   taxes   and   work   expenses.    Prankle'a     of«0S5.                                             _      _. 

provide  annuities  for  additional  person-     ^j^.,  ^135^  each  for  the  two  of  ua  plua.     Plua Fathers  wag»- ,  iw 

nel  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations,     o,  course,  medicaid  worth  about  »635  for  us     AFDC  for  Lou  BU  and  Johnny .    a.«^ 

pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1055,  she  two.  I'm  not  sur*  that  being  with  that  man     rood  stamp  bonus  for  U)u  Klla  and 

reported  the  bm  back  to  the  House  with     is  worth  giTing  up  medicaid  fori  Johnny - '*" 

an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit-  of  course,  i  coifld  stay  here  with  J<«»nny              ^^                                            _  -,- 

tee  of  the  Whole  «"«»  ^^^-  '^***  ^^  '  •*^**  **™  •*'***"  ^^°**^  '"" 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the  Kjo??'^*^^'' r^^JS^*t!^*!S    m^"«  '*»»^**  ^^  •«!»«««  •j^  J**" 

previous  question  is  ordered.  ^IJ^'!S^J^^USST^^:S.    ^^J'^^^.'Z'^TuI^ 'JZ; 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment.  J^j^^r  and  me  pi«  medioakl.  Th»X'»    «««  ?^'''^,***!T^ii^,''  S;  eiSbTfor 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  pm^^                                                      '^  ^*  ^  "^JT^J^t^torl 

The  SPEAB:ER.  The  question  is  on  the  The  best  deal  U  for  Johnny's  father  to     medicaid  with  average  vaiua  01  aww  »w 

engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  come  here  and  work  for  «5,000.  He  could     persona. 

y^m  live  witli  us.  but  as  long  as  we  dont  get 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ^^,,»^  J^^"?*  t"^  ^^a£^  i*"^    SPEAK   UP.    MISS   FONDA.    WHICH 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  waerewi  the  ^^'^  ^y^^T^a  i^^lL^TfU^                  SHWARBYOUONT 

third  time.                               ..       ,         .^  re^r  c*>«»k»  «»  whethw  JidmnTa  fattMr         ..^    THOBdiFBON  oi  Oeocgia  a^ed 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the     gi^ea  ua  money.  Tou  kaow  tlUa  way  we'd  bav*         \  „! .  -TZT- 1.-1^  *^  aAiw  tha 

passage  of  the  bilL  W.W4.67  e«a..  ^u.  Uttle  Jolmny  ^  1    ^S^„«*7SS?toSSiS  MdartS 

TbebillwaapaMed.  oouid  get  medicaid.                                         House  for  1  minme.  10  reviae  ana  «»w« 
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and    include   extraneoua 


taU   remarlu 
nuiMer.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  (rf  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  at  a  press  oonf erenc* 
I  dlaplayed  a  number  of  pictures  or 
atrodtlee  and  terrorist  activities  by  the 
North  Vletnanjese  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  disclosed  that  I  was 
sending  these  to  Jane  Fonda  with  the 
request  that  she  hold  a  press  tjonf  erence 
to  dmounce  the  Inh^i"*"*  actions  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  vigorously  as  she 
has  f  als(dy  condemned  the  United  States 
with  ragard  to  hospitals  and  dikes  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  formally  requested 
Miss  Fonda  to  denounce  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  their  failure  to  conform  to 
the  Geneva  accords  on  the  treatment  of 
POW's  and  MIA's.  A  letter  with  these 
lequeato  along  with  the  photographs  was 
mailed  to  Miss  Fonda  yesterday. 

In  this  eleetioQ  year,  the  American 
public  must  be  told  if  Miss  Fonda  will 
side  with  her  own  country  and  against 
North  Vietnam  with  regard  to  these  two 
issue*.  One.  a  deliberate  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Conventton  rdating  to  POW's 
and  MIA's  by  North  Vietnam  and,  two, 
the  iTitmmanii  brutality  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  their  conduct  of  the  war. 
Hie  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know,  before  Miss  Fonda's  statements  re- 
ceive such  wide  publicity,  where  her  al- 
legiance lies. 

During  the  press  conference  yesterday, 
a  correspondent  asked  the  questioo 
"Was  'Hanoi  Hannah'  (Miss  Fonda)  an 
advance  agent  to  Hanoi  prior  to  GsoMt 
McGovmf'B  crawling  and  bemlnv?"  At 
the  time  I  did  not  feel  this  was  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  of  the  press  con- 
ference, m  fact,  correspondent  Sara 
MCLenden  quickly  interrupted  the  other 
correqxmdent  stating  it  was  irrelevant 
and  I  let  the  matter  drop  at  the  press 
conference  yestorday. 

However,  I  subsequently  learned,  that 
at  a  Paris  press  conference  held  Tues- 
day by  Miss  Fonda,  that  she  had  in- 
volved President  Nixon.  Candidate 
Obobob  McGovbbn.  the  POWs  and 
MIA's.  and  the  Hanoi  government  all  in 
the  question.  Undoubtedly,  this  was  in- 
tentional for  Jane  "Hanoi  Hannah" 
Fonda  stated  at  the  conference  that  she 
was  bringing  a  message  to  the  American 
people  to  the  effect  that  only  Gbokob 
McGovBBM  could  secure  release  by  Hanoi 
of  the  POW's  and  MIA's  and  that  the 
American  people  should  work  for  Ocoxgb 
McGovBHif's  election,  because  if  Presi- 
dent Nixon  was  reelected  the  POWs,  at 
least  according  to  "Hanoi  Hannah 
FOnda."  feared  they  would  be  prisoners 
forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  personal 
opinion  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
Jane  Fonda's  remarks  at  the  Paris  press 
conference  were  made  by  smd  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  Hand  government.  Tbere 
is  no  doubt  but  what  the  North.  Viet- 
namese would  like  to  see  a  Oborgb 
McOovBBir  victory  in  November.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  Jane  Fonda  would  be 
a  willing  courier  for  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  Jane  Fonda  would  try  to 
Influence  the  election  as  desired  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  enony  and  hope  that 
a  person  who  would  crawl  and  beg  to 
Hanoi  could  be  placed  in  ofBce. 


From  what  has  transpired  it  is  clear 
that  Hanoi  is  directly  trying  to  Influence 
the  American  elections  and  that  Jane 
"Hanoi  Hannah"  Fonda  is  their  willing 
collaborator  in  this  effort. 


SALUTE  TO  AHEPA 

Mr.  GOODLXNG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
lu4)py  to  annoimce  that  today  marks  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  July 
28,  1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  its  j\u1s- 
dlction  extends  to  49  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia,  with  430  local  chapters.  The 
Order  of  Ahepa  is  a  secret  fraternal 
organization,  which  is  nonpolitical  and 
nonsectarian.  The  word  "AHEPA"  is  an 
acrostic,  and  Is  derived  from  the  first  let- 
ters of  the  following:  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association. 

Membership  in  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is 
open  to  men  of  good  moral  character  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, or  Canada,  or  who  have  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens. 


OBJXCTS  OF  ABXPA 

Tb  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

To  instruct  its  members  in  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  recognition  and  respect 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind. 

Tb  instill  in  its  membership  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
To  encourage  its  meml>ers  to  always  be 
profoundly  Interested  and  actively  par- 
ticipating in  the  political,  civic,  social, 
and  commercial  fields  of  htmum  en- 
deavor. 

To  pledge  its  memljers  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political 
corruption;  and  to  arouse  its  members  to 
the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a  menace  to  the 
life,  property,  prosperity,  honor,  and  in- 
tegrity of  every  nation. 

To  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive imderstandlng  of  the  attributes 
and  ideals  of  hellenlsm  and  hellenlc  cul- 
ture. 

TO  promote  good  fellowship,  and  endow 
its  members  with  the  perfection  of  the 
moral  sense. 

Tb  endow  its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  common  imderstandlng,  mutual 
benevolence,  and  helpfulness. 

To  champion  the  cause  of  education, 
and  to  maintain  new  channels  for  facil- 
itating the  dissemination  of  cultxire  and 
learning. 

AHEPA  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  very 
fine  contributions  the  organization  has 
made  to  America.  It  functions  on  the 
premise  that  citizenship  is  not  a  one-way 
street  and  that  as  a  citizen,  or  one  whoj^ 
wants  to  become  a  citizen,  receives,  so 
should  he  also  give. 

I  am,  indeed,  proud  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  AHEPA  on  this  day  of  its 
golden  anniversary,  and  I  feel  confldent 
that  the  great  contributions  this  organi- 
zation has  made  to  America  in  the  past 
are  but  a  harbinger  of  those  things  it  will 
contribute  in  the  future. 


IXDMINICAN  REPUBLIC  ACTION 
DAMAGES  AND  DEFIES  X7NDER- 
STANDING 

(Mr.  FASCEUj  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  mattor.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  I  address  my  remarks  to  the 
general  problem  of  expr<H>riation  of 
American  property  abroad  and  the 
specific  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which 
seized  and  has  held  without  compensa- 
tion a  very  substantial  amount  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  a  Florida  corporation  and 
shipping  company.  Seaway  lines.  Inc. 

On  M{ut;h  6  my  statement  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD  briefly  outlined  the  acts  of  official 
malfeasance  within  the  Dominican  Re- 
public leading  to  the  seizure  of  Seaway's 
pr(q?erty  in  May  of  1968. 

Brie^,  what  occurred  was  the  victimi- 
zation of  an  American  shipping  line.  Sea- 
way, resulting  from  the  failure  of  the 
Dominican  Fruit  Co.,  a  Dominican  c<»- 
poraticm.    The    Dominican    company's 
properties  were  taken  over  by  the  Do- 
nlnican  Government  in  total  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  a  major  portl(»i  of  these 
properties  had  alrrady  be«i  mortgaged 
or  sold  oiitrig^t  to  the  American  corpo- 
ration. Seaway.  When  the  Dominicans 
did  this,  they  defied  an  injunction  Issued 
by  one  of  their  own  courts ;  they  defied  re- 
corded,  legal,  notice  of  the  American 
firm's  Interest  in  these  properties;  they 
turned  thetr  back  on  negotiations  be- 
tween their  Government  and  Seaway  for 
the  preceding  year  loiddng  to  a  sale  of 
these  properties  to  the  Government,  and 
they  disregarded  additional  factual  no- 
tice that  a  UJ3.  firm  owned  these  prcMjer- 
ties  sufficient  to  have  brought  caution  to 
any  purchaser  anywhere  in  the  world. 

But  these  rules  do  not  apply  within 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Its  Government 
Ignored  the  U.S.  firm's  Interest;  it  pro- 
ceeded to  purchase  this  property  from 
its  former  owner,  the  Insolvent  Domini- 
can corporation,  paying  off  all  of  the 
Dominican  corporation's  debts— except 
that  owed  to  Seaway,  amounting  to  over 
a  half  million  dollars:  the  Dominican 
Government  sweetened  the  pot  with  a 
payment  of  a  half  million  dollars  to  the 
President  of  the  Dominican  corporation. 
Seaway,  the  U.S.  corporation,  foimd  its 
land — under  prior  mortgage  to  it — sold 
to  the  Dominican  Government,  against 
whom  no  foreclosvire  can  be  secured.  It 
discovered  that  the  equipment  purchased 
by  it  a  year  earlier— both  mortgage  and 
equipment  sale  having  l)een  recorded  in 
meticulous  compliance  with  Dominican 
law— had  been  sold  out  from  under  1*  in 
a  transaction  that  it  knew  nothing  about 
until  its  ofacials  read  of  it  in  the  news- 
paper. 

Openly  and  avowedly,  the  Dominican 
corporation  concedes  it  flouted  Domini- 
can law,  and  that  it  did  so  imder  the 
sanction  of  its  Government.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  this  is  or  ought  to  be  imcon- 
scionable  if  not  downright  scandalous. 
Seaway  Lines,  whose  only  mistake  was 
to  do  business  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  the  first  place,  was  deprived  of  over 
$527,000  in  1967  by  this  coxiduct  of  the 
Dominican  Government  and  the  Govern- 
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jogai  now  wishes  to  dose  the  books  on 

*^  *S!E^thls  matter  now  before  the 
congress  for  several  reasons: 

Ftat.  It  has  been  reported  to  me  by 
«»rSentatives  of  Seaway  that  the 
^lican  Government  has  informally 
J^Xated  that  it  refuses  either  to  nego- 
SSb  a  settlement  of  this  matter  or 
Srtof  it  to  arbitration.  Either  course  was 
ratable  to  the  U.S.  firm.  Apparently 
rST  Dominican  Government  desires  to 
iBMre  its  dubious  role  in  this  matter  and 
let  the  dispute  stand  as  one  between  two 
corporations.  j     v.„ 

Second  Efforts  have  been  made  by 
Seaways  representatives  to  invoke  our 
own  administration's  policy  of  January 
19  1972  which  purported  to  place  strict 
sanctloM  against  expropriating  powers 
which  receive  benefits  from  the  U.S.  bi- 
lateral arrangements  such  sis  foreign  aid, 
or  which  receive  benefits  from  U.S.  par- 
ticlDation  in  international  lending  in- 
stttations,  such  as  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Inter-Amerlcan  Development  Bank. 
From  the  Dominican  position  that  has 
emerged,  no  one  in  Santo  Domingo  either 
knows  or  cares  about  this  new  U.S.  policy. 
Third  The  Gonzalez  amendments, 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  March  of  tills 
year  made  such  conduct  by  a  foreign 
govOTunent— direct  expropriation  or 
conduct  tantamount  to  expropriation— 
specific  grounds  for  instructions  to  the 
UJ3.  representatives  on  the  World  Bank 
and  the  lADB  to  vote  against  any  loan 
request  by  the  Government.  From  the 
Dominican  position  that  has  emerged,  no 
one  in  Santo  Domingo  either  knows  or 
cares  about  this  new  UJ3.  law. 

Fourth.  I  call  attention  to  the  words 
of  the  conference  committee  convened 
to  resolve  differences  in  last  year's  Sugar 
Act  legislation: 

In  agreeing  to  the  expropriation  provisions, 
the  conferees  take  note  of  certain  claims  by 
American  business  against  foreign  govern- 
ments which  have  not  been  settled.  Some  of 
these  Involve  companies  which  have  been  ex- 
propriated. Others  Involve  companies  which 
have  satisfactorUy  performed  contract  work 
and  have  not  been  paid.  The  conferees  wish 
to  make  their  intention  clear  and  iinmistak- 
able  that  these  claims  must  be  satlafactorUy 
settled  with  expedition.  The  Congress  Is 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Sugar  Act.  Sugar-supplying 
countries  are  themselves  put  on  notice  now 
that  their  reowd  of  settlement  of  outstand- 
ing claims  by  UJ3.  cltlzenB  wiU  be  a  factor 
in  future  Congressional  determinations  of 
quotas.  Report  No.  92-381,  92d  Congress,  1st 
Session. 

Prom  the  Dominican  position  that  has 
emerged,  no  one  in  Santo  Domingo  either 
knows  or  cares  about  the  considered 
views  of  the  American  Congress  on  a 
matter  that  is  of  crucial  importance  to 
the  Dominican  economy.  The  present 
Sugar  Act  expires  in  2  years;  having  been 
alerted  to  these  problems  I  am  certain 
the  Congress  will  not  forget  its  own 
adm<Hiition  to  expropriating  countries  in 
the  next  24  months. 

Fifth.  Every  Member  of  Congress  is 
fuUy  aware  of  the  general  expropriation 
problem;  there  are  others  within  the 
Congress  who  know  well  of  the  Seaway 
claim.  I  now  wish  to  report  that  after 
5  years  of  expropriation,  and  after  14 


months  of  efforts  by  our  own  State  De- 
partment urging  the  IXMUinlcan  Govern- 
ment for  either  good  faith  negotiation 
or  arbitration,  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment pendste  ha  its  rejection  of  its  obU- 
gatlons  under  its  own  law,  under  all 
civilized  law,  and  imder  International 
law.  It  persists  in  its  attitude  in  spite 
of  clear  expressions  of  concern  from 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  arms 
of  our  Government.  How  can  future  in- 
terests vital  to  both  governments  be 
amicably  mahitalned  and  infiuenced 
predicated  on  an  attitude  which  ignores 
or  defies  domestic  and  international  law 
and  specific  congressional  intent? 

Sixth.  Finally,  it  is,  of  course,  recog- 
nized that  Americans  who  do  business 
and  invest  overseas  do  so  at  theh:  peril, 
but  the  executive  and  the  Congress  have 
made  it  quite  clear  that  they  expect  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  especially  where 
the  foreign  government  is  directly  in- 
volved as  the  Dominican  C3k)vemment  is 
in  this  case.  If  the  attitude  in  this  case 
were  the  criteria  one  would  certainty 
have  to  caution  any  external  capital. 
pubUc  or  private,  about  investing  in  the 
Dominican  RepubUe. 

What  is  really  lamentable  is  that  the 
Dominican  Government  insists  on  ignor- 
ing the  whole  issue— as  if  it  will  go 
away — by  itself. 


DISASTER     ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permisElMi  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  add  disaster  assistance 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  prosB»m 
wliich  this  bill  would  amend  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  ever 
established  by  Congress  for  the  aid  and 
development  of  the  weU-belng  of  this 
country. 

I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention 
of  this  body,  however,  to  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  cliairman  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  is  also  Introdudng 
a  bill  which  has  the  same  general  goal 
as  mine.  The  mutual  goal  of  both  bills  is 
to  provide  further  support  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  and 
to  give  them  additional  tools  to  carry  on 
the  exceUent  work  they  have  been  doing. 
These  tools  include  additional  loan  guar- 
antees, a  new  provision  for  lease  guar- 
antees, and  an  expanded  pubUc  works 
impact  program. 

I  have  chosen  to  introduce  my  own 
bill  rather  than  to  cosponsor  the  bill  of 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
PubUc  Works  Committee,  because  I  feel 
that  several  provisions  of  his  bill  cannot 
be  fully  accepted,  and  fiurther  refine- 
ment and  some  change  is  necessary  be- 
fore such  provisions  should  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Therefore,  I  am  Introduchig  my  bill 
to  amend  the  PubUc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  general 
principles  set  forth  in  Mr.  Blathik's  Wll. 
but  in  an  effort  of  cooperation  that 
would  enable  tbe  Committee  on  Publie 


Works  during  its  forthcoming  delibera- 
tion on  the  two  prtvosed  measures  to 
arrive  at  a  bill  which  they  could  report 
to  the  House  confident  that  it  could  be 
acceptable  to  all. 

In  fhort.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
when  this  bill  is  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee, whether  it  be  the  chairman's 
bill  or  mine,  it  will  contain  the  best  por- 
tiCHis  of  both  bills  and  incorporate  the 
changes  that  I  have  proposed  and,  in 
truth,  be  a  fully  bipartisan  bill  that  this 
House  will  have  before  it  for  its  consid- 
eraUm.       

ON  THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LEO  S.  TONKIN  AS  FOUNDER  AND 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  WASHINGTON 
WORKSHOPS  FOUNDATION 

(Mr.  PEPPER  swked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his  re- 
marlcs  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
on  Cs4>itol  Hill  the  final  1972  Washing- 
ton Workshc^w  Congressional  Seminar 
convenes,  concluding  the  fifth  annual 
series  of  this  unique  and  innovating  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  ccdleagues 
are  aware  of  the  number  of  fine,  intelli- 
gent American  youth  that  have  partici- 
pated in  the  Washington  workshop  foun- 
dation programfr— literally  thousands 
since  the  foundation's  inception  in  1967 
A  number  of  these  students  have  gone  on 
to  become  delegates  to  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  RepubUcan  National  Conven- 
tions, retain  permanent  staff  positions  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  hold  elective  ofllces  in 
their  local  communities — all  of  these  ac- 
complishments realized  after  previous 
participation  in  the  congressional  semi- 
nar. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  dedication  and  persever- 
ance of  one  outstanding  American  who 
conceived,  implemented,  and  guided  this 
most  successful  educational  enterprise- 
Mr.  Leo  8.  Tonkin,  director  of  the  work- 
shops. On  the  occasion  of  his  fifth  an- 
niversary as  director  of  the  workshops, 
I  ask  my  cidleagues  to  join  me  in  heartily 
commending  Mr.  Tonkin  for  his  presci- 
ence in  hivolving  young  Americans  in 
our  political  system  and  for  his  continu- 
ing faith  in  the  potoitlal  of  our  youth 
in  bringing  better  government  for  all 
Americans. 

Under  Mr.  Tonkin's  directorship,  the 
Washington  workshops  has  assiduously 
maintained  a  policy  ot  nonpartisanship 
to  Insure  a  balanced  and  equitable  per- 
spective on  the  study  of  American  Gov- 
ernment. I  find  Mr.  Tonkto's  philosophy 
most  prudent  and  wise,  and  indeed  am 
reminded  of  a  pronouncement  by  John 
MUUm: 

VVhei«  there  Is  much  desire  to  learn,  there 
of  necessity  wiU  be  much  arguing,  much 
writing,  many  opinions;  for  opinion  in  good 
men  la  but  knowledge  in  the  making. 

Mr  Tonkin  has  vitalized  this  idilloso- 
phy  in  his  leadership  of  the  Washing- 
ton workshops,  and  I  again  extend  my 
congratulations  on  his  fUth  annlvwyy 
and  continued  success  of  the  congres- 
sional seminar. 
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AGEMENT"    OR     FROZEN     FUND 
FIASCO? 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 

GiAiMO) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  tne 

House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

Pickle)    Lb  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
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Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
moua  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  200 
years  ago.  the  Constitution  established 
the  basic  framework  of  our  Government. 
Today  we  face  a  set  of  circumstances 
and  events  that  lead  me  to  believe  one 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  is  tampering  with  the  rights 
and  obUgatlons  of  the  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
or  the  OMB,  apparently  claims  to  have 
accumulated  sufficient  knowledge  and 
experience  to  be  Intimately  familiar  vrlth 
the  general  welfare  programs  of  this  Na- 
tion, of  their  potentials  and  their  short- 
comings.  On  the  baste  of  thte  supposed  in- 
timacy, the  agency  seems  to  believe  itsrti 
able  to  legislate,  to  monitor,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  bulk  of  national  objectives 
alone  and  without  the  counsel  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 

this  land.  ^^  .  .  _ 

The  OMB  has  shown  widespread  fas- 
cination to  assure  a  multljurlsdlcttonal 
stance  over  the  Nation's  problems.  Their 
tools  are  selectively  to  impound  appro- 
priations that  the  Congress  lawfully  has 
approved  and  occasionally  to  dictate  the 
manner  to  which  moneys  released  shaU 
be  expended.  .    ,    .  xw 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes  gives 
the  Congress  more  than  theoretical  au- 
thority to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. I  feel  strongly  that  the  OMB  has 
shown  an  tacreased  tendency  to  encroach 
upon,  if  not  abrogate,  congressional  ac- 
tion and  tatent  through  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  we  have  appropriated  for 
various  programs  and  projects. 

It  te  my  intention  to  review  the  ele- 
ments that  have  fashioned  this  economic 
supergovemment  and  to  suggest  that 
we  must  somehow  unclog  this  machtoery. 
I  have  here  at  the  easel  before  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  little  poem  "Ode  to  Circular 
A-96"  which  I  would  Lke  to  insert  at  this 
potot  to  my  remarks.  It  is  just  an  artful 
short  poem  which  pertains  to  the  oper- 
ation of  our  government,  and  comes 
from  the  able  pen  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  Honorable  Jim  Wrioht  of 
Texas.  While  ite  format  Is  humorous,  its 
meantog  should  not  be  taken  lightly: 

OlW   TO   Cl«CDlA«    A-BB 

We  have  bureavis.  departments  and  boards 

of  review. 
And  varlouB  aaaortments  ol  agencies  wbo 
Write  guldAllnes  to  restrict 

And  draw  charts  to  depict  

Tbe   wandering   ma»e   that   we   try   to  go 

through. 
But  It  boggles  the  mind  to  asak  aonpralMn- 


As  wlliiiiBnri  speak  In  the  fourth  dimension 

And  glibly  refer  with  such  effortlees  ease 

To  each   thought   and   concept   In  govem- 

menteae. 
There  U  AASHO  and  ABBA  and  T-B-U 
And  TOPICS  and  ARC  and  the  C-B-Q; 
There  la  AWB  and  AHSWP  and  A-e-A-P, 
And  all  are  Involved  with  the  D-O-T 

P-W  and  EDA  hive  an  C>-B-I>-P 

That  sometimes  runs  afoul  of  B-C  &  D. 

But  If  SODA  and  SCEDD  seem  confusing  to 

you 
They're   quite   simply   explained   by   a   man 

named  Glgoux. 


The  O-E-P  tries  to  get  help  quick 

To  disaster-hit  towns  that  are  stricken  and 

sick. 
But  the  O-E-P  works  through  C  of  E, 
S-B-A.  H-E-W  and  H-U-D. 
Its  own  F-C-O  and  the  D-O-T 
And  how  aU  this  gets  done  Is  a  mystery  to 

me. 

There  is  NEPA  and  EPA  and  P-A-B, 

And  "Impact  Statements"  from  near  and  far; 

There's  the  P-B-S  of  the  Q-S-A 

For  which  one  Bob  Kunzlg  has  overall  say; 

But  follow  the  thread  and  you'U  finally  see 

That  all  of  It's  rtm  by  the  O-M-B. 

And  though  you  might  think  there's  no  man 

alive 
Who  understands  Circular  A-08, 
I  am  told  that  some  do 
And  though  they  be  few 
They  are  less  naive  than  I.  or  you 
Who  are  trying  to  prune  this  red  tape  tree 
With  the  very  dull  sword  of  Don  Quixote 
And  I  sometimes  think  how  foolish  are  we. 

of    State 


AASHO — American    Association 
Highway  Officials. 

ABBA— American  Road  Buldlers'  Assocla- 

TBXJ Transportatlon-Envomment         ana 

Urban  Systems. 

TOPICS — Traffic  Operations  Program  to 
Improve  Capacity  and  Safety. 

ABC— Appalachian  Begtonal  Commission. 

CEQ — Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

AWP — Annual  Work  Program. 

AHBWP— Annual    Highway    Safety    Work 

Program.  .    ^ 

ASAP— Alcohol  Safety  Action  Projects. 

DOT Department  of  Transportation. 

PW  &  EDA— Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act. 

OEDP — Ovenai  Economic  Development 
Program. 

RC  ti  D — ^Beaource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

SODA — Southern  Oklahoma  Development 

Association. 

SCEDD — Southern  Colorado  Economic  De- 
velopment District. 

OEP — Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

C  of  E — Corps  of  Engineers. 

8BA — Small  Bxulness  Administration. 

HEW — Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

HUD — Hoiislng  tmd  Urban  Development. 

PCO — ^Federal  Cooardlnatlng  Officer. 

IJEPA National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

EPA — Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

FAB — Federal  Assistance  Program. 

PBS— PubUc  Building  Services. 

QSA — General  Services  Administration. 

OMB — Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

A-96 — OMB  Circular  A-95  implementing 
Intergovermnental  Cooperation  Act. 

That  question  we  loc*  at  today  la 
whether  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed through  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the 
President,  Is  to  be  followed  in  the  man- 
ner outlined  to  the  Constitution— or 
whether  the  President,  acting  largely 
tnrough  the  OMB.  can  ignore  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Constitution. 

No  Member  would  be  so  cavalier,  it 


seems  to  me,  as  to  dlsa|ii>ro>?»  ot  ttM 
OMB  solely  because  that  agency  doaed 
the  petoodc  and  prevented  funding  ot  a 
particular  Federal  project  to  his  own 
district.  But  combined  together,  the  in- 
dividual experiences  of  each  of  us  to  this 
House  potot  to  major  problems  in  the 
management  of  Federal  tax  moneys,  and 
to  major  violence  betog  done  to  the  deli- 
cate separation  of  powers  to  the  US. 
Government. 

May  I  stress  I  am  not  here  to  com- 
plato  about  the  OMB's  director,  the 
capable  and  conscientious  Mr.  Casper 
("Cap")  Weinberger,  or  hte  able  and 
well-meaning  staff.  To  a  great  extent, 
they  do  useful,  essential  work. 

Moreover,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  pop- 
ular to  tovoke  the  Constitution  and 
predict  the  downfall  of  the  Republic 
every  time  a  problem  arises,  and  I  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  future  of  the 
Nation  does  not  hinge  altogether  on  our 
activities  today.  But  I  do  think  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  say  the  impound- 
ment of  funds,  particularly  as  it  is  being 
practiced  today,  raises  extremely  im- 
portant constitutional  questions  an  J 
tlireatens  the  most  fundamental  powers 
of  the  Congress. 

There  are  those  who  excuse  the  prac- 
tice of  freezing  funds,  or  try  to  mtoimize 
the  problem,  by  pointtog  out  that  it  has 
taken  place  both  in  Democratic  and  in 
Republican  administrations  and  say. 
therefore,  there  is  no  problem. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  impound  • 
ment  has  killed  programs  they  did  not 
like  as  often  as  programs  they  did  favor, 
and,  therefore,  somdiow  it  is  justified. 

And,  of  course,  most  of  us  have  not 
been  concerned  with  the  actions  of  the 
OMB  imtil  they  hurt  us  to  our  own  dis- 
tricts, and  then  we  were  concerned  sole- 
ly with  that  specific  project. 

Although  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  the  nature  and  extent  to  which 
the  present  administration  is  ustog  im- 
poundment, I  acknowledge  that  the 
"freezing"  of  expenditures  is  nothtog 
new.  It  has  happened  to  all  political  par- 
ties. It  has  curtailed  the  actions  of  many 
pliilosophies. 

My  dtsttoguished  friend,  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  said  this  about  the 
impoundment  of  funds  many  years  ago 
when  he  was  to  the  UJ3.  Senate: 

Do  w»  have  a  centralized  control  in  this 
country?  Do  we  no  longer  have  a  co-equal 
branch  of  government?  I  had  the  thought 
that  we  had  a  oonatll  atlonal  reeponsibllity 
to  raise  an  army;  I  had  the  thought  that 
we  had  a  responsiblUty  to  appropriate  funds. 
I  had  the  thought  that  once  the  Congress 
passed  the  appropriation  bill  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  It  and  signed  and  said  to  the 
country  that  "this  has  my  approval'  that 
the  money  would  be  iised  instead  of  sacked 
up  and  put  down  in  the  basement  somewhere. 


That  Mr.  Johnson  later  impounded 
funds  as  a  President  does  not  detract 
from  the  validity  of  the  questions  he 
asked  as  a  Swiator.  Instead,  it  illustrates 
that  the  problem  is  not  one  of  Democrat 
versus  Republican,  of  Uberal  versus  con- 
servative. Tlie  problem  is  a  constitutitm- 
al  one-  the  legislaiUvt  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress versus  the  power  of  the  Executive 
to  ignore  the  mandate  of  Congress. 

Increastogly.  the  Congress  has  been 
coming  out  on  the  short  end. 
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We  must  not  be  lulled  into  accepting 
I  JrMstoff  Executive  control  over  our 
^SSfflonal  Powers  b«»usetj«e  IS 
rr«nse  of  urgency  about  it  all.  Punda- 
SSal  changes  to  institutions  or  socte- 
«ldom   are  sudden,   seldom  come 
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itures  to  one  portion  of  the  year  that 
may  require  d^lclency  or  additional  ap- 
propriations to  comidete  the  service  of 
the  fiscal  year."  These  acts  further  pro- 
vided   that    apportionments    could    be 

^     _     waived  or  modified  to  the  event  of  "some 

ties  seldom   »"  ""i;^^'  g^^h"  chMiges    extraordinary  emergency  or  unusual  clr 

■^^rvPsiLlySStidoesnotmakethe    cumstanees  which  could  not  be  anUci 

e'SSge  IS  ^Portant.  If  we  aUow  the    n.t«,  at  th. 

rvmstitution  and  our  own  powers  to  be 

SSd  by  tiie  OMB,  it  will  make  litUe 

SS^ce  that  the  deed  took  place  over 

10  or  20  years  rather  than  2  or  3. 

My  concerns  and  conclusions  are 
^y^red  now  by  many  legal  scholars.  It 
ftooears  executive  prerogative  over  the 
^SStitutional  powers  of  tiie  Congress  is 
^  tiian  a  crack  to  the  door.  It  appears 
Se  door  is  closing  fast  on  the  ability  of 
the  Cwigress  to  effect  any  meantogful 
legislation  at  all.  .        .  ^ 

I  submit  we  are  gotog  to  be  forced  to 
deal  with  this  frozen  fund  fiasco— or  the 
results  of  it— before  too  long  if  Congress 
wants  to  exercise  its  responsibilities. 

Many  of  us  consider  case  work  one  of 
the  greatest  swrvices  we  render  to  the 
Congress.  Helping  a  constituent  or  con- 
stituent group  when  they  nm  afoul  ot 
the  bureaucracy  occi«)ies  at  least  half 
and  sometimes  more  of  our  time.  It  is 
easy  to  immerse  ourselves  to  such  ac- 
tivity and  ignore  the  broad,  complicated 
problems  we  are  talking  about  today. 

But  tocreasingly,  this  is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  do.  First,  our  constituent 
problems  often  relate  directly  to  the 
freezing  <rf  fimds.  Second,  how  effective 
do  you  thtok  we  will  be  to  solving  any 
problon  if  we  continue  to  let  slide  our 
power  over  appropriations  and  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government? 

How  many  of  us.  for  example,  have 
been  able  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer- 
get  any  meantogful  answo: — out  of  the 
Postal  Service  stoce  Congress  reUn- 
quished  its  power  over  this  agoicy?  We 
loog  ago  began  to  forsake  our  share  of 
responsibility  for  military  and  foreign 
affairs. 

We  are  to  the  process  of  givtog  up  ad- 
ditional powers  to  the  revenue  sharing 
bill. 

If  we  conttoue  to  give  up  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  appn^ria- 
tlons,  lltUe  is  left.  And  a  powerless  Con- 
gressman is  of  littie  use  to  his  constitu- 
ents even  before  the  most  insignificant 
agency. 

We  are  going  to  be  forced  to  face  our 
problems  with  the  OMB  and  frozen 
funds. 

I  suggest  we  begto  now.  Later  it  will 
be  even  more  difficult.  And  our  successors 
will  look  back  and  say  what  a  weak  and 
shortsighted  bimch  we  were. 

STATDTOBT   AUTHOBTrT   TO   IMPOUND  rONBS  * 

Basic  statutory  authority  for  impoimd- 
maat  derives  from  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Acts  of  1905  and  1906.  These  acts  sought 
to  prevent,  and  I  quote,  "undue  expend- 


*  For  additional  exposition  of  the  legal  and 
constitutional  Issues  Involved  see  "Impound- 
ment by  the  Executive  Department  of  Funds 
which  Congress  has  authorized  it  to  spend  or 
obligate,"  Oongressional  Besearch  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  Hearings,  U.S. 
Senate  SubcooMnittee  on  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers. March  1971. 


pated  at  the  time  of  making  such  appor- 
tionment." 

The  Anti-Deficiency  Act  was  amended 
to  1950.  givtog  the  then-Bureau  of  the 
Budget  somewhat  more  discretion.  But 
even  these  amendments  do  not  give  the 
Executive  total  authority  over  the  direc- 
tion of  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
was  created  by  the  President  under  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1970. 

In  essence,  the  functions  vested  by  law 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  Presidtet  to  the  Director 
of  the  OMB. 

By  Executive  order,  the  functions  of 
OMB  were  defined,  and  I  Include  this 
order  to  show  that  preparation  of  the 
budget  as  such  was  no  longer  to  be  the 
dominant  overriding  concern  of  the  new 
agency. 

I  Include  this  order  also  to  show  that 
to  no  part  does  it  direct  the  OMB  or  give 
the  OMB  power  to  alter  or  override  pre- 
rogatives and  priorities  set  to  congres- 
sional legislation: 

"Statement  of  Functions. — By  Executive 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Such  func- 
tranaferred  to  the  Frealdent  of  the  United 
Statea  by  part  I  of  Beorganlsstlon  Plan  2  of 
1970  were  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Such  func- 
tions are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Director 
under  the  direction  of  the  Prealdent.  The 
Office's  functions  Include  the  following: 

"1.  To  aid  the  Prealdent  to  bring  about 
more  efficient  and  eoonomlcal  conduct  of 
Government  and  service. 

"2.  To  aaalst  In  developing  efficient  coordi- 
nating mechanloms  to  implement  Govern- 
ment activities  and  to  expand  interagency 
cooperation. 

"3.  TO  aasiat  the  President  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget  and  the  formulation  of 
the  fiscal  program  of  the  Government. 

"4.  To  supervise  and  control  the  admin la- 
tration  of  the  budget. 

"S.  To  conduct  research  and  promote  the 
development  of  in;4>roved  plana  of  adminis- 
trative management,  and  to  advise  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agenclea  of  the 
Government  with  req>ect  to  lnq>roved  ad- 
ministrative organisation  and  practloe. 

"6.  To  aasiat  the  Prealilent  by  clearing  and 
coordinating  departmental  advice  on  pro- 
posed legislation  and  by  making  reoommen- 
dations  as  to  Presidential  action  on  legiala- 
tlve  enactments,  in  acoM'danoe  with  past 
practice. 

"7.  To  assist  in  the  consideration  and  clear- 
ance and,  where  necessary,  in  the  preparation 
of  proposed  Executive  orders  and  proclama- 
tions. 

"8.  To  plan  and  promote  the  Improvement, 
development,  and  coordination  of  Federal  and 
other  statistical  services. 

"9.  To  plan  and  develqp  information  sys- 
tems to  provide  the  President  with  program 
performance  data. 

"10.  To  plan,  conduct,  and  promote  evalxia- 
tlon  efforts  to  aaalst  the  President  in  the 
assessment  of  program  objectives,  perform- 
ance, and  efficiency. 

"11.  To  plan  and  develop  programs  to  re- 
cruit, train,  motivate,  deploy,  and  evaluate 
career  personnel. 

"12.  To  keep  the  President  informed  of  the 


progress  of  aetlvltlaa  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  work  proposed,  work 
actuaUy  initiated,  and  work  completed,  to- 
gether with  the  relaUve  timing  of  work  be- 
tweMi  the  several  agenclea  of  the  Government 
aU  to  the  end  that  the  work  programs  of 
the  several  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  may  be  coordinated  and 
that  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Oon- 
grese  may  be  expended  in  the  moat  economi- 
cal manner  with  the  least  possible  over- 
lapping and  duplication  of  effort." 

The  following  statement  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  siuas  up  the  OMB's 
present  statutory  authority  to  impound 
funds: 

Even  as  amended  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the 
language  of  this  section  can  be  Interpreted 
to  give  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  unlimited 
Ulaoretton  to  upporUon  rcaerves.  The  eetab- 
llBhment  ot  reeervea  la  authorlaad  "to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings 
whenever  savings  are  made  poaalble  by  or 
through  changes  m  requirements,  greater  ef- 
ficiency of  operations,  or  other  developments 
aub»equent  to  the  date  on  which  tuch  appro- 
priation toes  made  availabU."  This  seema  to 
preclude  the  eatabliahment  of  reeervea  simply 
because  of  a  dtsagraamsat  of  poUoy  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments 
on  the  basis  of  the  facta  existing  at  the  time 
the  appropriation  waa  made. 

In  other  words,  the  antideflclency 
acts  provide  for  the  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  the  appropriations  and  policies 
set  by  the  Congress.  They  dL  not  give 
statutory  authority  for  the  OMB  and  the 
Prealdent  to  Ignore  congressional  appro- 
priations and  pottetes. 

Yet  I  think  you  are  aware  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  ia  happening  today. 

BIBTOaT    AKB    KXAMnjES    OT    ntFOUMUUlU 

Abraham  linooln  Impounded  funds 
tmder  under  his  war  powers  as  Com- 
mander to  Chief  during  the  War  Between 
the  States.  And  the  late  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  used  to  tell  the  story  of  bow  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  refused  to  the 
early  part  of  this  cmtury  to  build  a 
bridge  on  an  Indian  reservation  to  Ari- 
zona. 

But  the  impounding  of  f  imds  still  was 
not  much  of  an  issue.  Departmmts  and 
agencies  communicated  their  financial 
needs  Informally  to  the  Congress  with  no 
coordination  by  the  executive  branch.  As 
the  country  grew,  however,  Uie  system 
displayed  obvious  difficulties,  axkd  to 
1931  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
founded.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department  until  1939.  Then,  because  of 
the  vast  financial  in'oblems  of  the  depres- 
sion and  the  organizational  problems 
created  by  the  New  Deal  agencies  and 
laws,  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  created  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  l)ecame  an  official  arm  of  the 
President 

This  agency  wielded  increasing  power 
over  the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
ments to  determining  their  budget  re- 
quests. Although  this  power  was  of  con- 
cern to  some,  I  do  not  think  anyone  ever 
hnfficn-iiy  questioned  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  President  to  formulate  a  budget  and 
use  an  instnmient  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  do  it. 

The  first  major  conflicts  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  occurred 
after  World  War  n  when  President 
Franklto  Roosevelt  used  impounding  as 
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a  major  method  to  convert  from  peace- 
time to  wartime  priorities.  And  up  untn 
very  recently,  almost  all  Impoundment 
queetloDs  have  centered  around  military 
approprlaUons.  President  Harry  Truman 
froae  the  Uvuia  for  the  U.S.S.  United 
States  and  for  military  aircraft.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Elsenhower  impounded 
funds  for  the  Nike-Zeus  missile.  Pre^- 
dent  Kennedy  impoimded  funds  for  the 
B-70  bomber. 

Yet  perhaps  because  the  major  cases 
were  isolated  and  sporadic,  no  great  and 
united  long^sange  concern  was  voiced. 

Reeently,  however,  the  use  of  im- 
poundment by  the  OMB  has  developed 
into  a  tool  of  broad  policy  legislation 
that  cuts  at  the  heart  of  congressional 
duties  and  rights.  Often  it  is  done  with- 
out a  flgleaf  of  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional authority.  This  development  is 
the  fault  of  neither  Republican  nor 
Democrat.  But  it  does  seem  to  coincide 
roughly  In  Ume  with  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  of  1970  when  the  word  "man- 
agement" was  put  in  alongside  the  word 
"budget"  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Into  the  OMB. 

Although  the  OMB  contends  that 
most  of  its  actions  stem  from  the  AnU- 
Defldency  Act.  a  surprising  amount  of 
money  Is  impounded  with  no  attempt  to 
Justify  it  under  existing  law. 

In  the  May  22.  1972.  Cowomssiowai 
Ricoio.  Senator  L««  Mttcalt  of  Mon- 
tana Inserted  a  statement  from  the  OMB 
on  budgetary  reserves— or  Impound- 
ments. In  this  sUtement  OMB  listed 
some  $9.4  million  ^rtilch  it  purported  to 
hold  in  reserve  for  routine  financial  ad- 
ministration under  the  Anti-D^dency 
Act.  . 

Even  if  we  suppose  for  the  moment 
that  all  these  funds  legitimately  did 
come  tmder  the  guidelines  of  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Acts,  there  was  another  $1.5 
bffllon  which  the  OMB  did  not  even 
bother  to  try  to  place  imder  such  statu- 
tory authority. 

•Hie  reason  given  for  these  impoimd- 
ments  was,  "to  csury  out  broad  economic 
and  program  policy  objectives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  know  whose 
broad  economic  and  program  policy  ob- 
jectives are  being  carried  out  here.  And 
I  want  to  know  by  what  authority  the  tax 
moneys  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  so 
managed.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  ob- 
jectives carried  out  in  this  section  of  the 
OMB  statement  were  not  the  objectives 
of  this  Congress. 

The  very  first  item  on  the  impound- 
ment list  of  $1.5  billion  being  held  for 
"broad  economic  and  program  policy 
objectives"  was  $107  million  for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  time  I  requested 
a  major  special  order  was  to  discuss  the 
financial  needs  of  the  REA.  Many  of  you 
here  today  participated  with  me  and  my 
good  colleague  Johk  Melcheh  of  Mon- 
tana in  that  special  order  last  Jime  7. 
The  critical  need  for  additional  funds 
for  the  program  was  amply  shown.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  held  hearings 
and  the  Congress  passed  an  REA  appro- 
priation $216  million  in  excess  of  what 
the  President  had  recommended  in  his 
budget.  Seldom  has  an  appropriation 
leaving  this  Congress  had  a  clearer  man- 


date of  support.  Yet  the  OMB  promptly 
Impounded  precisely  that  amount  of  the 
appropriation  that  was  over  the  budget 
request. 

Later,  after  much  pleading,  cajoling, 
arguing,  and  bargaining,  they  released,  as 
though  it  were  a  great  gift,  only  half 
of  the  additional  funds.  The  OMB  con- 
descended to  be  kind  to  the  people:  With 
a  little  smille  and  a  blown  kiss  OMB 
gave  us  half  the  money.  And  the  Con- 
gress complacently  accepts  that  pro- 
cedure. 

A  budget  drawn  up  by  the  OMB  seems 
to  carry  here  the  force  of  law.  An  sict  of 
Congress  signed  by  the  President  does 
not. 

At  this  rate,  we  might  as  well  sit  around 
and  make  paper  airplanes  out  of  the 
laws  we  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  people 
of  this  land,  acting  through  the  broad 
and  diversified  voice  of  tiie  Members  of 
this  legislative  body,  are  a  better  judge 
of  the  "broad  economic  and  program 
policy  objectives"  we  should  be  seeking 
than  is  the  OMB. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers, 
Senator  William  Spong,  Jr..  of  Virginia, 
pleads  a  case  which,  in  liglit  of  subse- 
quent events,  dramatically  illustrates  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  OMB  to  super- 
cede the  desires  of  the  Congress. 

It  seems  the  nearby  community  of  Ar- 
landria.  Va.,  has  a  history  of  extreme 
flooding.  Between  1963  and  1968  they 
suffered  five  floods  with  a  total  damage 
in  excess  of  $8  million.  Every  indication 
p<dnted  only  to  more  flooding,  more  seri- 
ous flooding.  Senator  Spong  obtained  an 
emergency  authorization  of  $175,000  for 
planning  a  flood  control  project  to  pro- 
tect Arlandria.  He  also  was  granted 
quick  legislative  approval  of  the  neces- 
sary appropriations. 

But  OMB  sat  on  the  funds  for  more 
than  a  year.  They  have  released  them 
now,  but  there  have  been  muddy  and 
desperate  weeks  in  Arlandria  and  other 
communities  since  the  onslaught  of  hur- 
ricane Agnes. 

How  many  other  communities  have 
been  denied  protection  from  floods  be- 
cause of  the  whims  of  OMB? 

OMB  is  toying  with  more  than  a  bal- 
anced budget  when  they  deny  commu- 
nities that  are  vulnerable  to  floods  the 
fimds  they  need  for  flood  control  proj- 
ects. They  are  doubling  their  risks  that 
they  will  be  coconspirators  with  violent 
weather  and  havoc  when  the  need  for 
flood  control  projects  is  clearly  shown 
and  authorized  by  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion knew  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  set  up  the  delicate  separation  of 
powers  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  rather  than  creating  an  early- 
day  OMB. 

I  hope  we  will  not  let  their  wisdom  slip 
through  our  fingers  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  desperately  as  the  funds 
were  needed  for  the  examples  above,  and 
clear  as  the  congressional  mandate  was 
in  their  support,  some  may  still  want  to 
argue  that  impoundment  here  was  nec- 
essary for  "sound  fiscal  management." 
But  no  such  argument  can  be  proposed 
in  the  case  of  appropirations  to  increase 


the  number  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  agents  in  charge  of  enforc- 
ing railway  car  service  rules.  No  such 
argument  can  be  made  because  these 
agents  return  annually  to  the  Federal 
Treasinr  more  in  collected  fines  and 
penalties  than  their  combined  salaries 
could  hope  to  reach.  Moreover,  they  are 
one  important  tool  that  will  help  to  get 
the  Nation's  railroads  back  on  their 
feet — help  to  prevent  desperate,  expen- 
sive Federal  subsidies,  and  hopeless  fi- 
nancial snarls  such  as  we  still  face  with 
the  Penn  Central. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
shortage  of  freight  cars  in  the  national 
rail  system.  We  found  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  problem  was  not  that  we  did  not 
have  enough  cars,  but  that  we  could  not 
get  them  where  we  needed  them  when 
we  needed   them.   We   found   that  car 
service  rules  which  require  rail  carriers 
to  return  freight  cars  to  their  proper 
owners  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
can  be  instrumental  in  increasing  utiUsa- 
tlon  of  the  present  freight  car  fleet.  We 
found  that  the  ICC  had  only  46  agents 
over  the  entire  Nation  to  enforce  these 
car  service  rules.  For  the  past  2  years, 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  money  to 
increase    the    number    of    car    service 
agents.  The  OMB  is  sitting  on  the  funds. 
Each  one  of  these  46  agents  returned 
a  net  profit  to  the  Treasury  in  collected 
fines  and  penalties.  It  might  be  \m- 
charitable  to  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
OMB  is  being  Influenced  by  parties  who 
do  not  want  to  see  the  ICC  strengthened 
or  made  more  effective.  But  for  whatever 
the  reason  they  have  impounded  these 
funds.  It  certainly  cannot  be  for  "sound 
fiscal  management,"  and  the  impounding 
definitely  runs  contrary  to  policy  enact- 
ed by  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President. 

Nor  can  I  see  how  "sound  fiscal  man- 
agement" plays  a  role  in  a  conflict  which 
arose  over  a  proposed  basinwlde  study  of 
the  Colorado  River  in  Texas.  The  river 
is    a    large    one.    touching    or    passing 
through  52  Texas  counties  and  serving 
as  the  sole  soivce  of  water  for  much  of 
its  basin.  The  study  was  ordered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
quarrel  which  arose  with  the  OMB  was 
not  over  spending  the  funds,  but  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  funds  were  to  be 
spent.  Congress  passed  an  appropriation 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  conduct  a  study  to  be  funded  90  per- 
cent by  the  Federal  Government  and  10 
percent  by  the  State.  The  OMB  Insisted 
that  EPA  conduct  the  study  and  that  it 
be  funded  on  a  50-50  matching  basis.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  delays  and  negotia- 
tions— we  all  have  gone  through  similar 
ordeals.  In  the  end — 9  months  later — it 
was  agreed  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
could  condact  the  study  but  that  it  would 
be  funded  on  a  50-50  matching  basis.  And 
I  foimd  myself  in  the  interesting  posi- 
tion of  having  to  persuade  my  folks  back 
home  to  act  contrary  to  a  law  I  had  spe- 
cifically requested — just  in  order  to  get 
anything  done. 
The  OMB  acted  as  judge  and  jury — 
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-*  ^  nmtal  eoocem,  but  on  a  Jurtsdic- 
fSiTiSS-S^TS caa  deelded  who 
SSt  d^SnLly  lid  how  it  w«  to  be 
JSoe;  the  question  of  money  hardly  en- 

**SS3ii  to  testimony  before  the  ^n- 
at^SSnltee  on  Alt  and  water  Pol- 
fSoSthe  OMB  ignores  not  only  toe 
SJiteTthe  uws  of  Congrt«.  but  also 
SrSttee  of  experts  wittita  the  execu- 
Si  te«Sh  itself.  The  spedflc  Instance 
5^^  to^re  concern  the  guideline  the 
^^  drawn  up-as  it  was  req^ 
to  do  «Ser  the  law-for  States  to  f oUow 
^  eSSshlng  and  fumiUng  air  and 
2Jt^^tlon  standards.  The  CMffl  re- 
^ttese  guidelines,  and  accor^  to 
^^es,  revised  them  to  r^t  in- 
V^s  ^int  of  view  rather  than  the 
Sc  point  of  view.  It  is  not  a  question 
rfVhether  we  as  Members  would  favor 
Sirtry  or  the  public,  but  rather  that 
mJadecided  these  questions  of  law. 
^ere  was  a  further  interestmg  to- 
sts^.  reported  in  the  February  2  1972. 
S^of  the  Washington  Post.  It  <»n- 
^ed  a  comprehensive  plan  by  toe  En- 
^Soomental  Protection  Agency  to  save 
Almighty  Great  Lakes.  The  Congress, 
it  auoears.  shall  not  have  an  opportunity 
toXcuss  the  merits  of  this  proposjU  b^ 
cause  the  article  relates  that  the  OMB 
has  already  vetoed  it. 

Thus  we  have  toe  OMB  substituting 
Its  own  views  for  that  of  toe  Congress  on 
matters  of  legislation  and  substituting 
Its  own  views  for  those  of  the  experts  in 
EPA  on  matters  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. ,  , .  . .  „ 
These  are  specific  examples  <rf  how  toe 
OMB  ignores  toe  Congress  and  dictates 
its  own  priorities  and  poUcies.  The  scope 
ot  toese  actions  comes  clear  when  we 
take  a  look  at  the  full  range  <rf  frozen 
funds. 

We  can  look  at  the  $58  million  for 
rural  sewer  and  water  grants  and  reahze 
that  this  r«)resents  some  2.000  pen^ 
applications  from  small  communities 
whose  hopes  for  water  and  sewer  facul- 
ties stand  stagnant. 

We  can  look  at  toe  hundreds  of  mu- 
lions  of  funds  for  toe  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  being 
withheld  and  realize  this  means  people 
are  going  without  adequate  housing  In 
the  richest  country  on  earth.  And  we  can 
realize  that  aid  for  acute  and  ahnost  in- 
comprehensible urban  problems  are  to 
be  delayed  yet  anotoer  year,  and  an- 
other year,  and  anotoer. 

We  can  look  at  the  $50  million  bdng 
witoheld  from  the  Ffcrmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration farm  operating  loan  fund 
and  we  can  make  aU  toe  speeches  we 
want  praising  the  family  famw-but 
those  farms  will  go  right  on  dytng  all  the 
faster  without  toose  funds. 

We  can  look  at  toe  terrible  damace 
the  OMB  has  done  to  toe  modri  cities 
program,  the  food  stamps  program,  wa- 
ter and  sewer  programs,  mass  trans- 
portation proijects.  urban  renewal,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency— 
but  I  think  we  can  agree  that  nowhwe 
can  we  took  at  a  more  callous  disregard 
of  the  CongrcM  and  the  people  by  the 
Prcaidenk  and  ttae  OMB  than  in  the  ae- 
tion  tlkey  have  taken  to  gut  the  nati(»i'i 
healto  oaxe  procnuaaa. 


In  no  other  area  has  toe  need  been 
shown  so  clearly.  In  no  other  area  has 
the  Congress  expressed  Its  PoUcy  and  to- 
tent  more  emphatically.  Yet  we  Andthat 
altoough  the  Oongresi  has  authori»ed 
more  toan  $1.3  biUion  for  health  care 
programs  in  fiscal  1973.  toe  OMB  budget 
calls  for  only  $438.7  million.  Although 
the  Hill-Burton  authcwizatton  is  $4n.o 
million,  toe  OMB  budget  calls  for  no. 
I  repeat  no  money  for  construction  oi 
hospitals  and  public  healto  centers. 

As  our  distinguished  coUeague.  the 
Honorable  Paul  Rogxhs.  pointed  out  in 
toe  May  10, 1972,  CoNsaxssioHAL  RxcotD. 
it  simply  is  false  economy  not  to  provide 
a  $2  measles  vaccination  to  prevent  an 
unborn  child  from  suffering  Y^°r 
mental  retardation  that  will  cost  $100,- 
000  fw  a  lifetime  of  care.  I  toink  the  goi- 
tleman  from  Florida  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  us  all  when  he  said: 

I  am  wewy  M»d  I  think  the  CongwM  ta 
wMry  of  tbU  usurptlon  ot  the  Power.  of  the 
OoDHeM  to  leglalate  by  aocountota  who 
"^Ir^oMn  suflenng  In  *•  ™»  «*  *°i^*^ 
centa  and  the  Intentions  of  the  Congrew  as 
minor  consideratlona. 


That,  my  coUeagues,  is  what  toe  OMB 
is  doing  to  this,  toe  efforts  of  the  Ojn- 
gress,  to  provide  for  toe  general  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  violence  this  agency 
is  doing  to  toe  seperatkm  of  powers  in 
this  Government— and  what  toese  expe- 
riences should  teach  us  that  can  mean 
for  toe  future— honestly  frightens  me. 
honestly  makes  me  angry. 

Of  course,  toe  OMB  and  toe  President 
claim  to  justify  impounding  of  funds  un- 
der the  guise  of  holding  dowi  deficit 
spending  and  flghttag  i^a^o^J-  ,^ 
words  "massive  cutbacks  in  federal 
spending"  swing  back  and  forto  like  toe 
jSulum  in  Poe's  pit.  And  I  am  as  con- 
^med  as  the  President  or  anyone  else 
about  toe  massive  deficits  we  are  facing 

these  days.  ^,  .   .  j  «^.*  #« 

I  understand  the  predicted  deficit  for 
fiscal  1973  ahready  runs  between  $35  and 
$38  million.  ,     _^  „ 

But  toe  surprising  thing  about  mas- 
sive cutbacks  in  Federal  spen^"  Js  ^t 
the  total  amount  Impounded  last  year 
was  surprisingly  smsJl  compared  to  the 
deficit  in  the  budget.  Some  $11  bimon 
was  impounded— at  least  some  of  which 
was  legitimately  impounded  for  toan- 
Sal  aitainistratlon.  But  the  deficit  last 
year  was  $40  billion.  The  OMB  cl^ 
$9  4  bimon  of  this  $11  billion  was  hrid 
in  reserve  for  routine  financial  adminis- 
tration. That  leaves  $1.5  blMon  "to  «iiTy 
out  broad  economic  objectives  — Jlf,  "•- 
U^  compared  to  a  deficit  of  $40  billion 
makes  an  the  headlines  and  speeches 
over  massive  cutbacks  pale  a  little. 

It  appears  it  is  not  how  much  is  cut 
back,  but  where  it  is  cut  that  is  the  real 
crux  of  this  matter.  Tlie  administra- 
tion's anti-inflation  cuts  mi^t  ring  a 
littie  truer  if  at  the  same  time  he  was 
impounding  funds  for  loans  to  farmers 
he  was  not  releasing  loan  funds  for  liwk- 
heed  Aircraft.  His  claims  would  ring  a 
Uttle  truer  if  at  the  same  time  he  was 
impounding  funds  for  healto  care  and 
food  stamps,  he  was  not  requesting  «md 
fighting  desperately  for  funds  to  oaoa 
a  supersonic  transport.  His  dalms  wotdd 
ring  a  Uttte  truer  tf  at  the  same  time  he 


was  impoundint  funds  tat  water  and 
sewer  syttema  he  was  not  costing  the 
Treasury  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
by  giving  big  buslneaMS  new  tax  breaks. 
No.  I  am  concerned  as  muiSi  as  any- 
one about  the  large  defidU  we  face,  but 
toat  is  not  toe  issue  here.  The  issue  here 
ia  who  shall  determine  the  priorities,  the 
CoogresB  or  the  President  throu«ii  the 
OMB. 

ALTXKNATSVaS 

If  we,  toe  Congress,  are  to  remain  a 
viable,  democratic  body  in  this  Oowem- 
ment.  toen  some  soul  searching  is  in 

order.  ^  .     

Some  have  suggested  that  we  make  our 
an>ropriations  mandatory. 

Mandatory  aw>ropriations  can.  how- 
ever, create  a  direct  confrontation  wlto 
toe  President. 

President  Kennedy,  in  the  battle  over 
the  B-70  bomber,  managed  to  get  man- 
datory language  removed  from  the  ap- 
propriations Wll.  Presidoit  Nixon  vetoed 
toe  hospital  construction  bill  because  of 
language  prohibiting  the  impoondtag  of 
autoorlzed  funds.  There  is  notoing  to 
guarantee  that  a  President  would  not  im- 
pound funds  in  spite  of  mandatory  lan- 
guage. However,  it  would  appear  that 
such  a  situation  would  give  affected  in- 
dividuals the  opportunity  to  sue   and 
bring  before  a  court  tols  whole  issue  of 
a  Presld«it's  constitutional  power  to  im- 
pound funds.  I  am  aware  ot  Congress" 
reluctance  to  take  such  a  measure  and 
I  do  not  actively  advocate  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  However,  we  should  certainly 
discuss  and  explore  toe  possibilities.  It 
may  well  become  necessary. 

Especially  in  conjunctiMi  wito  a  man- 
datory appropriation,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  major  source  for  the  abuse 
of  Impounding  is  toe  lack  of  an  item  veto 
for  toe  President.  Ratoer  toan  veto  an 
entire  appropriation  because  he  disagrees 
wito  part  of  it.  toe  President  Instead  im- 
pounds toe  items  he  finds  offensive.  In 
doing  so,  he  neither  bears  the  political 
consequences  for  the  veto  nor  faces  the 
possibility  of  toe  Congress  overriding  his 
action.  It  may  be  tiuit  if  toe  President  s 
practice  (rf  impounding  is  to  be  curtailed, 
some  form  of  item  veto  should  or  could 
be  considered.  ,     .    . 

Several  of  my  able  colleagues,  inchid- 
ing  Senator  8am  Erviw  of  Norto  CaroUna 
and  congressman  WTlliam  Awoxasow  of 
Tennessee,  have  suggested  we  require  the 
President  to  submit  a  sUtement  to  Con- 
gress  whenever  he  impounds  any  fun<te. 
The  Congress  toen  would  have  60  days  to 
approve  toe  impounding  or  the  funds 
wouM  have  to  be  released.  Or— the  Con- 
gress mi^t  have  a  certain  number  of 
days  to  overrule  the  impounding  or  else 
the  actl<m  would  stand  as  toough  ap- 
proved. Eitoer  certainly  would  give  us 
more  centred  than  we  presently  have. 

Of  coarse,  just  giving  Congress  notice 
of  any  impoundment  would  be  an  im- 
provement over  toe  present  situation.  As 
you  aU  are  aware.  Just  getting  informa- 
tion out  of  OMB  Is  a  jxoblem  in  itself. 
In  reeognition  o*  the  lack  ol  fiscal 
information  from  OMB,  the  l^^^^ 
Reorgamiaatlon  A«$  of  1970  contained  a 
requirement  thai  the  OIBee  of  llana«e- 
ment  and  Budget  and  the  Depart»nto« 

toe  Treasury  develop  standard  -»-—"- 
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ofTur     op    manaof34t:nt     and 

IH'IKIFT  SOUND  naCAl.  MAN- 
XriFMrNT  OR  FROZKN  FUND 
I  I A  SCO 

Il'.c     sri-AKhR     \>n>     U"nii«re       Mr 
\.\X"      Li.iler  a  pirMo.is  ordtT  ol   the 
ii'.f    llie  uenllfinan  Irom  Texii.s   'Mi 
I  I.  ali      I.-    ic(u«iu/ed    lor   60   miiuites 

l.rNtRAL      I  I  *VI 

Mr  PICKl.K  Ml  S|<<«;ikfr  I  askc  unani- 
m  >'is  ron.<ent  thai  all  Members  mav  have 
'  IPKislative  daNs  to  revise  and  extend 
thilr  remarks  on  thf  subject  of  mv  spe- 
(  Kil  order  today 

The  SPEAKtR  Is  iheie  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PICKLE  Mi.  Speaker,  nearly  200 
years  ago.  the  Constitution  established 
the  basic  framework  of  our  Government. 
Today,  we  face  a  set  of  circumstances 
and  events  that  lead  me  to  believe  one 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  is  tampering  with  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
or  the  OMB,  apparently  claims  to  have 
accumulated  sufficient  knowledge  and 
experience  to  be  intimately  familiar  with 
the  general  welfare  programs  of  this  Na- 
tion, of  their  potentials  and  their  short- 
comings. On  the  basis  of  this  supposed  In- 
timacy, the  agency  seems  to  believe  itself 
able  to  legislate,  to  monitor,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  bulk  of  national  objectives 
alone  and  without  the^^counsel  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
this  land. 

The  OMB  has  shown  widespread  fas- 
cination to  assure  a  multijuri-^dictional 
stance  over  the  Nation's  problems.  Their 
tools  are  selectively  to  impound  appro- 
priations that  the  Congress  lawfully  has 
approved  and  occasionally  to  dictate  the 
manner  in  which  moneys  released  shall 
be  expended. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
the  Congress  more  than  theoretical  au- 
thority to  provide  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. I  feel  strongly  that  the  OMB  has 
shown  an  increased  tendency  to  encroach 
upon,  if  not  abrogate,  congressional  ac- 
tion and  intent  through  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  we  have  appropriated  for 
various  programs  and  projects. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  review  the  ele- 
ments that  have  fashioned  this  economic 
supersovernment  and  to  suggest  that 
we  must  somehow  unclog  this  machinery. 

I  have  here  at  the  easel  before  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  little  poem  "Ode  to  Circular 
A-95'  which  I  would  Lke  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks.  It  is  just  an  artful 
short  poem  which  pertains  to  the  oper- 
ation of  our  government,  and  comes 
from  the  able  pen  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  Honorable  Jim  Wright  of 
Texas.  While  its  format  is  humorous,  its 
meaning  should  not  be  taken  lightly: 

Ode  to  Circular  A -95 
We  have   bureaus,  departments  and   boards 

of  review. 
And  various  assortments  of  agencies  who 
Write  guidelines  to  restrict 
And  draw  charts  to  depict 
The    wandering    maze    that    we    try    to    go 

through. 
But  it  boggles  the  mind  to  seek  comprehen- 
alou 
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B"t   '.I'.e  OFF  wr.rit-  throuith  C  ff  E. 
.S   B    A    H    E   Wand  HUD. 
Its  own  F  C   O  i.nd  the  D-O  T 
And  how  all  tlii.s  yets  done  i.s  a  mystery  to 
me. 

ThPr'  IS  NEP.^  and  EP.A  and  FAR. 

.\nd  "Impact  Statements"  from  near  .ind  far: 

There  s  the  P-P-S  of  thp  G  S-A 

For  which  on?  Bob  Kunzig  has  overall  s<\y; 

But  follow  the  thread  and  you'll  finally  see 

Th.1t  all  of  ifs  run  by  the  6-M-B. 

And  though  you  might  think  there's  no  man 

alive 
Who  understands  Circular  A-95, 
I  am  told  that  some  do 
And  though  they  be  few 
They  are  le.ss  naive  than  I.  or  you 
Who  are  trying  to  prune  this  red  tape  tree 
With   the  very  dull  sword  of  Don  Quixote — 
And  I  sometimes  think  how  foolish  are  we. 

AASHO — American  A.ssociation  of  State 
HiEihway  Officials. 

ARBA — American  Road  Buldlers'  Associa- 
tion. 

TEU — Transportatlon-Envornment  and 
Urban  Systems. 

TOPICS — Traffic  Operations  Program  to 
Improve  Capacity  and  Safety. 

ARC — Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

CEQ — Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

AWP — Annual  Work  Program. 

AHSWP— Annual  Highway  Safety  Work 
Program. 

ASAP — Alcohol  Safety  Action  Projects. 

DOT — Department  of  Transportation. 

PW  &  EDA — Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act. 

OEDP — Overall  Economic  Development 
Program. 

RC  &  D — Resource  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

SODA — Southern  Oklahoma  Development 
Association. 

SCEDD — Southern  Colorado  Economic  De- 
velopment District. 

OEP — Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

C  of  E — Corps  of  Engineers. 

SBA — Small  Business  Administration. 

HEW — Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

HUD — Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

FCO — Federal  Coordinating  Officer. 

NEPA — National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

EPA — Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

FAR — Federal  Assistance  Program. 

PBS — Public  Building  Services. 

GSA — General  Services  Administration. 

OMB — Office  of  Management  and  Budi;et. 

A-95 — OMB  Circular  A-95  Implementing 
Intergovernmental   Cooperation    Act. 

That  question  we  look  at  toduy  is 
v.hether  the  will  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
pressed through  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  Ihw  by  the 
President,  is  to  be  followed  in  the  man- 
ner outlined  in  the  Constitution — or 
whether  the  President,  acting  largely 
tnrough  the  OMB,  can  ignore  the  Con- 
gress and  tlie  Constitution. 

No  Member  would  be  so  cavalier,  it 


seem.s  to  me.  as  to  disapprove  of  the 
OMB  .solely  because  tiial  agency  closed 
the  petcock  and  prevented  funding  of  a 
particular  Federal  project  in  his  own 
district  But  combined  together,  the  in- 
dividual exix-riences  of  each  of  us  in  this 
Hoti.so  point  to  major  problems  in  the 
manatrement  of  Federal  tax  moneys,  and 
to  ma.ior  violence  being  done  to  the  deli- 
ciite  .•reparation  of  powers  mi  the  U.S. 
Government. 

May  I  stre.?s  I  am  not  here  to  com- 
plain about  the  OMB's  director,  the 
capable  and  conscientious  Mr.  Caspf^- 
I  "Cap"  I  Weinberger,  or  his  able  and 
well-meaning  staff.  To  a  great  extent, 
they  do  useful,  essential  work. 

Moreover,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  pop- 
ular to  invoke  the  Constitution  and 
l.,iedict  the  dowmfall  of  the  Republic 
every  time  a  problem  arises,  and  I  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  future  of  the 
Nation  does  not  hinge  altogether  on  our 
activities  today.  But  I  do  think  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  say  the  impound- 
ment of  funds,  particularly  as  it  is  being 
practiced  today,  raises  extremely  im- 
portant constitutional  questions  an  1 
tlireatens  the  most  fundamental  po\ver.s 
of  the  Congi-ess. 

There  are  those  who  excuse  the  prac- 
tice of  freezing  funds,  or  try  to  minimize 
the  problem,  by  pointing  out  that  it  ha? 
taken  place  both  in  Democratic  and  in 
Republican  administrations  and  say, 
therefore,  there  is  no  problem. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  impound  - 
ment  has  killed  programs  they  did  not 
like  as  often  as  programs  they  did  favor, 
and,  therefore,  somdiow  it  is  justified. 

And,  of  coixrse,  most  of  tis  have  not 
been  concerned  with  the  actions  of  the 
OMB  until  they  hurt  us  in  our  own  dis- 
tricts, and  then  we  were  concerned  sole- 
ly with  that  specific  project. 

Although  I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  the  nature  and  extent  to  which 
the  present  administration  is  using  im- 
poimdment,  I  acknowledge  that  the 
"freezing"  of  expenditures  is  nothing 
new.  It  has  happened  to  all  political  par- 
ties. It  has  curtailed  the  actions  of  many 
philosophies. 

My  distinguished  friend,  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  said  this  about  the 
impoundment  of  funds  many  years  ago 
when  he  was  in  the  U.S.  Seriate: 

Do  we  have  a  centralized  control  In  this 
country?  Do  we  no  longer  have  a  co-equal 
bninch  of  government?  I  had  the  thought 
that  we  had  a  constitutional  responsibility 
to  raise  an  army;  I  had  the  thought  that 
we  had  a  responsibility  to  appropriate  funds. 
I  had  the  thought  that  once  the  Congress 
p.-^ssed  the  appropriation  bill  and  the  Presi- 
dent approved  It  and  signed  and  said  to  the 
country  that  'this  has  my  approval'  that 
the  money  would  be  used  Instead  of  sacked 
up  and  put  down  in  the  basement  somewhere. 

That  Mr.  Johnson  later  impounded 
funds  as  a  President  does  not  detract 
from  th3  validity  of  the  questions  he 
asked  as  a  Senator.  Instead,  it  illustrates 
that  the  problem  is  not  one  of  Democrat 
versus  Republican,  of  liberal  versus  con- 
servative. The  problem  is  a  constitution- 
al one:  the  legislative  p>owers  of  the  Con- 
gress versus  the  power  of  the  Executive 
to  ignore  the  mandate  of  Congress. 

Increasingly,  the  Congress  has  been 
coming  out  on  the  short  end. 
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We  must  not  be  lulled  into  accepting 
increasing  Executive  control  over  our 
Constitutional  powers  because  there  is 
no  sense  of  urgency  about  it  all.  Fimda- 
mental  changes  in  institutions  or  socie- 
ties seldom  are  sudden,  seldom  come 
about  by  a  single  event.  Such  changes 
evolve  slowly — but  this  does  not  make  the 
change  less  important.  If  we  allow  the 
Constitution  and  our  owti  powers  to  be 
usurped  by  the  OMB,  it  will  make  little 
difference  that  the  deed  took  place  over 
10  or  20  years  rather  than  2  or  3. 

My  concerns  and  conclusions  are 
shared  now  by  many  legal  scholars.  It 
appears  executive  prerogative  over  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress  is 
more  than  a  crack  in  the  door.  It  appears 
the  door  is  closing  fast  on  the  ability  of 
the  Congress  to  effect  any  meaningful 
legislation  at  all. 

I  submit  we  are  going  to  be  forced  to 
deal  with  this  frozen  fund  fiasco — or  the 
results  of  it^before  too  long  if  Congress 
wants  to  exercise  its  responsibilities. 

Many  of  us  consider  case  work  one  of 
the  greatest  services  we  render  in  the 
Congress.  Helping  a  constituent  or  con- 
stituent group  when  they  run  afoul  of 
the  bureaucracy  occupies  at  least  half 
and  sometimes  more  of  our  time.  It  is 
easy  to  immerse  ourselves  in  such  ac- 
tivity and  ignore  the  broad,  complicated 
problems  we  are  talking  about  today. 

But  increasingly,  this  is  becoming 
more  diflBcult  to  do.  First,  our  constituent 
problems  often  relate  directly  to  the 
freezing  of  fimds.  Second,  how  effective 
do  you  think  we  will  be  in  solving  any 
problem  if  we  continue  to  let  slide  our 
power  over  appropriations  and  programs 
of  the  Federal  Goverimient? 

How  many  of  us,  for  example,  have 
been  able  to  get  a  satisfactory  answer — 
get  any  meaningful  answer — out  of  the 
Postal  Service  since  Congress  relin- 
quished its  power  over  this  agency?  We 
long  ago  began  to  forsake  our  share  of 
responsibility  for  military'  and  foreign 
affairs. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  giving  up  ad- 
ditional powers  in  the  revenue  sharing 
biU. 

If  we  continue  to  give  up  our  con- 
stitutional resp(Misibility  for  appropria- 
tions, little  is  left.  And  a  powerless  Con- 
gressman is  of  little  use  to  his  constitu- 
ents even  before  the  most  insignificant 
agency. 

We  are  going  to  be  forced  to  face  our 
problems  with  the  OMB  and  frozen 
funds. 

I  suggest  we  begin  now.  Later  it  will 
be  even  more  difiBcult.  And  our  successors 
will  look  back  and  say  what  a  weak  and 
shortsighted  bimch  we  were. 

STATUTORY    AUTHORITY   TO    IMPOUND   FUNDS  * 

Basic  statutory  authority  for  impound- 
ment derives  from  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Acts  of  1905  and  1906.  These  acts  sought 
to  prevent,  and  I  quote,  "undue  expend- 


•  For  additional  exposition  of  the  legal  and 
constitutional  Issues  Involved  see  "Impound- 
ment by  the  Executive  Department  of  Funds 
which  Congress  has  authorized  It  to  spend  or 
obligate,"  Congressional  Research  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  Hearings,  U.S. 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers, March  1971. 


Itures  In  one  portion  of  the  year  that 
may  require  deficiency  or  additional  ap- 
propriations to  complete  the  service  of 
the  fiscal  year."  These  acts  further  pro- 
vided that  apportionments  could  be 
waived  or  modified  in  the  event  of  "some 
extraordinary  emergency  or  unusual  cir- 
cumstances which  could  not  be  antici- 
pated at  the  time  of  making  such  appor- 
tionment." 

The  Anti-Deficiency  Act  was  amended 
in  1950,  giving  the  then-Bureau  of  the 
Budget  somewhat  more  discretion.  But 
even  these  amendments  do  not  give  the 
Executive  total  authority  over  the  direc- 
tion of  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
was  created  by  the  President  under  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  2  of  1970. 

In  essence,  the  functions  vested  by  law 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  were  trans- 
ferred by  the  President  to  the  Director 
of  the  OMB. 

By  Executive  order,  the  functions  of 
OMB  were  defined,  and  I  include  this 
order  to  show  that  preparation  of  the 
budget  as  such  was  no  longer  to  be  the 
dominant  overriding  concern  of  the  new 
agency. 

I  include  this  order  also  to  show  that 
in  no  part  does  it  direct  the  OMB  or  give 
the  OMB  power  to  alter  or  override  pre- 
rogatives and  priorities  set  in  congres- 
sional legislation: 

"Statement  of  Functions. — By  Executive 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Such  func- 
transferred  to  the  President  of  the  Unit«d 
States  by  part  I  of  Reorganization  Plan  2  of 
1970  were  delegated  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Such  func- 
tions are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Director 
under  the  direction  of  the  President.  The 
Office's  functions  include  the  following: 

"1.  To  aid  the  President  to  bring  about 
more  efficient  and  economical  conduct  of 
Government  and  service. 

"2.  To  assist  in  developing  efficient  coordi- 
nating mechanisms  to  implement  Govern- 
ment activities  and  to  expand  Interagency 
cooperation. 

"3.  To  assist  the  President  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget  and  the  formulation  of 
the  fiscal  program  of  the  Government. 

"4.  To  supervise  and  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  budget. 

"6.  To  conduct  research  and  promote  the 
development  of  improved  plans  of  adminis- 
trative management,  and  to  advise  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  improved  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  practice. 

"6.  To  assist  the  President  by  clearing  and 
coordinating  departmental  advice  on  pro- 
posed legislation  and  by  making  recommen- 
dations as  to  Presidential  action  on  legisla- 
tive enactments,  in  accordance  with  past 
practice. 

"7.  To  assist  in  the  consideration  and  clear- 
ance and,  where  necessary,  in  the  preparation 
of  proposed  Executive  orders  and  proclama- 
tions. 

"8.  To  plan  and  promote  the  improvement, 
development,  and  coordination  of  Federal  and 
other  statistical  services. 

"9.  To  plan  and  develop  Information  sys- 
tems to  provide  the  President  with  program 
performance  data. 

"10.  To  plan,  conduct,  and  promote  evalua- 
tion efforts  to  assist  the  President  In  the 
assessment  of  program  objectives,  perform- 
ance, and  efficiency. 

"11.  To  plan  and  develop  programs  to  re- 
cruit, train,  motivate,  deploy,  and  evaluate 
career  personnel. 

"12.  To  keep  the  President  Informed  of  the 


progress  of  activities  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  work  proposed,  work 
actually  Initiated,  and  work  completed,  to- 
gether with  the  relative  timing  of  work  he- 
tween  the  several  agencies  of  the  Government 
all  to  the  end  that  the  ■work  programs  of 
the  several  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  may  be  coordinated  and 
that  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress may  be  expended  in  the  most  economi- 
cal manner  with  the  least  possible  over- 
lapping and   duplication   of  effort." 

The  following  statement  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  sums  up  the  OMB's 
present  statutory  authority  to  impound 
funds: 

Even  as  amended  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
language  of  this  section  can  be  Interpreted 
to  give  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  unlimited 
discretion  to  apportion  resen-es.  The  estab- 
lishment of  reserves  is  authorized  "to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies,  or  to  effect  savings 
whenever  savings  are  made  possible  by  or 
through  changes  in  requirements,  greater  ef- 
ficiency of  operations,  or  other  developments 
subsequent  to  the  date  on  irhich  such  appro- 
priation was  made  available  "  This  seems  to 
preclude  the  establishment  of  reserves  simply 
because  of  <»  disagreement  of  policy  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  existing  at  the  time 
the  appropriation  was  made. 

In  other  words,  the  antideficiency 
acts  provide  for  the  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  the  appropriations  and  policies 
set  by  the  Congress.  They  di  not  give 
statutory  authority  for  the  OMB  and  the 
President  to  ignore  congressional  appro- 
priations and  policies. 

Yet  I  think  you  are  aware  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  happening  today. 

HISTORY    AND    EXAMPLES    OF    IMPOUNDING 

Abraham  Lincoln  impounded  fimds 
under  imder  his  war  powers  as  Com- 
manier  in  Chie^  during  the  War  Between 
the  States.  And  the  late  Senator  Carl 
Hayden  used  to  tell  the  storj-  of  how  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  refused  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  to  build  a 
bridge  on  an  Indian  resenation  in  Ari- 
zona. 

But  the  impounding  of  funds  still  was 
not  much  of  an  issue.  Departments  and 
agencies  commimicated  their  financial 
needs  informally  to  the  Congress  with  no 
coordination  by  the  executive  branch.  As 
the  coimtry  grew,  however,  the  system 
displayed  obvious  difficulties,  and  in 
1921  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
founded.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department  until  1939.  Then,  because  of 
the  vast  financial  problems  of  the  depres- 
sion and  the  organizational  problems 
created  by  the  New  Deal  agencies  and 
laws,  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  created  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  became  an  official  arm  of  the 
President. 

This  agency  wielded  increasing  power 
over  the  various  agencies  and  depart- 
ments in  determining  their  budget  re- 
quests. Although  this  power  was  of  con- 
cern to  some,  I  do  not  think  anyone  ever 
basically  questioned  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  President  to  formulate  a  budget  and 
use  an  instriunent  such  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  do  it. 

The  first  major  conflicts  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  occurred 
after  World  War  II  when  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  used  impounding  as 
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a  major  method  to  convert  from  peace- 
time to  wartime  priorities.  And  up  until 
very  recently,  almost  all  impoundment 
questions  have  centered  around  military 
appropriations.  President  Harry  Truman 
froze  the  fimds  for  the  U.S.S.  United 
States  and  for  military  aircraft.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Eisenhower  impounded 
funds  for  the  Nike-Zeus  missile.  Pi-esi- 
dent  Kennedy  impounded  funds  for  the 
B-70  bomber. 

Yet  perhaps  because  the  major  cases 
were  isolated  and  sporadic,  no  great  and 
united  long-range  concern  was  voiced. 

Recently,  however,  the  use  of  im- 
poundment by  the  OMB  has  developed 
into  a  tool  of  broad  policy  legislation 
that  cuts  at  the  heart  of  congressional 
duties  and  rights.  Often  it  is  done  with- 
out a  figleaf  of  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional authority.  This  development  Is 
the  fault  of  neither  Republican  nor 
Democrat.  But  it  does  seem  to  coincide 
roughly  in  time  with  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  of  1970  when  the  word  "man- 
agement" was  put  in  alongside  the  word 
"budget"'  In  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  into  the  OMB. 

Although  the  OMB  contends  that 
most  of  its  actions  stem  from  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Act,  a  surprising  amount  of 
money  Is  impounded  with  no  attempt  to 
justify  It  under  existing  law. 

In  the  May  22.  1972.  Congressional 
Record,  Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  Mon- 
tana Inserted  a  statement  from  the  OMB 
on  budgetary  reserves — or  Impoimd- 
ments.  In  this  statement  OMB  listed 
some  $9.4  million  which  it  purported  to 
hold  in  reserve  for  routine  financial  ad- 
ministration under  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act. 

Even  If  we  suppose  for  the  moment 
that  all  these  funds  legitimately  did 
come  under  the  gmdelines  of  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Acts,  there  was  another  $1.5 
billion  which  the  OMB  did  not  even 
bother  to  try  to  place  under  such  statu- 
tory authority. 

The  reason  given  for  these  impound- 
ments was,  "to  carry  out  broad  economic 
and  program  policy  objectives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  know  whose 
broad  economic  and  program  policy  ob- 
jectives are  being  carried  out  here.  And 
I  want  to  know  by  what  authority  the  tax 
moneys  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  so 
managed.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  ob- 
jectives carried  out  in  this  section  of  the 
OMB  statement  were  not  the  objectives 
of  this  Congress. 

The  very  first  item  on  the  impound- 
ment list  of  $1.5  billion  being  held  for 
"broad  economic  and  program  policy 
objectives"  was  $107  million  for  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  time  I  requested 
a  major  special  order  was  to  discuss  the 
financial  needs  of  the  REA.  Many  of  you 
here  today  participated  with  me  and  my 
good  colleague  John  Melcher  of  Mon- 
tana in  that  special  order  last  June  7. 

The  critical  need  for  additional  funds 
for  the  program  was  amply  shown.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  held  hearings 
and  the  Congress  passed  an  REA  appro- 
priation $216  million  in  excess  of  what 
the  President  had  recommended  in  his 
budget.  Seldom  has  an  appropriation 
leaving  this  Congress  had  a  clearer  man- 


date of  support.  Yet  the  OMB  promptly 
impounded  precisely  that  amount  of  the 
appropriation  that  was  over  the  budget 
request. 

Later,  after  much  pleading,  cajoling, 
arguing,  and  bargaining,  they  released,  as 
though  it  were  a  great  gift,  only  half 
of  the  additional  funds.  The  OMB  con- 
de.scended  to  be  kind  to  the  people:  With 
a  little  smille  and  a  blown  kiss  OMB 
gave  us  half  the  money.  And  the  Con- 
gress complacently  accepts  that  pro- 
cedure. 

A  budget  drawn  up  by  the  OMB  seems 
to  carry  here  the  force  of  law.  An  act  of 
Congress  signed  by  the  President  does 
not. 

At  this  rate,  we  might  as  well  sit  around 
and  make  paper  airplanes  out  of  the 
laws  we  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  people 
of  this  land,  acting  through  the  broad 
and  diversified  voice  of  the  Members  of 
this  legislative  body,  are  a  better  judge 
of  the  "broad  economic  and  program 
policy  objectives"  we  should  be  seeking 
than  is  the  OMB. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers, 
Senator  William  Spong,  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
pleads  a  caise  which,  in  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  dramatically  illustrates  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  OMB  to  super- 
cede the  desires  of  the  Congress. 

It  seems  the  nearby  community  of  Ar- 
landria,  Va.,  has  a  history  of  extreme 
flooding.  Between  1963  and  1968  they 
suffered  five  floods  with  a  total  damage 
in  excess  of  $8  million.  Every  indication 
pointed  only  to  more  flooding,  more  seri- 
ous flooding.  Senator  Spong  obtained  an 
emergency  authorization  of  $175,000  for 
planning  a  flood  control  project  to  pro- 
tect Arlandria.  He  also  was  granted 
quick  legislative  approval  of  the  neces- 
sary appropriations. 

But  OMB  sat  on  the  funds  for  more 
than  a  year.  They  have  released  them 
now.  but  there  have  been  muddy  and 
desperate  weeks  in  Arlandria  and  other 
communities  since  the  onslaught  of  hur- 
ricane Agnes. 

How  many  other  communities  have 
been  denied  protection  from  floods  be- 
cause of  the  whims  of  OMB? 

OMB  is  toying  with  more  than  a  bal- 
anced budget  when  they  deny  commu- 
nities that  are  vulnerable  to  floods  the 
funds  they  need  for  flood  control  proj- 
ects. They  are  doubling  their  risks  that 
they  will  be  coconspirators  with  violent 
weather  and  havoc  when  the  need  for 
flood  control  projects  is  clearly  shown 
and  authorized  by  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion knew  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  set  up  the  delicate  separation  of 
powers  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  rather  than  creating  an  early- 
day  OMB. 

I  hope  we  will  not  let  their  wisdom  slip 
through  our  fingers  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  desperately  as  the  funds 
were  needed  for  the  examples  above,  and 
clear  as  the  congressional  mandate  was 
in  their  support,  some  may  still  want  to 
argue  that  impoundment  here  was  nec- 
essary for  "sound  fiscal  management." 
But  no  such  argument  can  be  proposed 
in  the  case  of  appropirations  to  increase 


the  number  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  agents  In  charge  of  enforc- 
ing railway  car  service  rules.  No  such 
argument  can  be  made  because  these 
agents  return  annually  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  more  in  collected  fines  and 
penalties  than  their  combined  salaries 
could  hope  to  reach.  Moreover,  they  are 
one  important  tool  that  will  help  to  get 
the  Nations  railroads  back  on  their 
feet — help  to  prevent  desperate,  expen- 
sive Federal  subsidies,  and  hopeless  fi- 
nancial snarls  such  as  we  still  face  with 
the  Penn  Central. 

The  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
shortage  of  freight  cars  In  the  national  . 
rail  system.  We  found  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  problem  was  not  that  we  did  not 
have  enough  cars,  but  that  we  could  not 
get  them  where  we  needed  them  when 
we  needed  them.  We  found  that  car 
service  rules  which  require  rail  carriers 
to  return  freight  cars  to  their  proper 
owners  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
can  be  instrumental  in  Increasing  utiliza- 
tion of  the  present  freight  car  fleet.  We 
found  that  the  ICC  had  only  46  agents 
over  the  entire  Nation  to  enforce  these 
car  service  rules.  For  the  past  2  years, 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  money  to 
increase  the  number  of  car  service 
agents.  The  OMB  is  sitting  on  the  funds. 

Each  one  of  these  46  agents  returned 
a  net  profit  to  the  Treasury  In  collected 
fines  and  penalties.  It  might  be  un- 
charitable to  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
OMB  is  being  influenced  by  parties  who 
do  not  want  to  see  the  ICC  strengthened 
or  made  more  effective.  But  for  whatever 
the  reason  they  have  impoimded  these 
funds.  It  certainly  cannot  be  for  "sound 
fiscal  management."  and  the  Impounding 
definitely  runs  contrary  to  policy  enact- 
ed by  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President. 

Nor  can  I  see  how  "sound  fiscal  man- 
agement" plays  a  role  In  a  conflict  which 
arose  over  a  proposed  basinwlde  study  of 
the  Colorado  River  In  Texas.  The  river 
is  a  large  one,  touching  or  passing 
through  52  Texas  counties  and  serving 
as  the  sole  soiu-ce  of  water  for  much  of 
its  basin.  The  study  was  ordered  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
quarrel  which  arose  with  the  OMB  was 
not  over  spending  the  funds,  but  over  the 
manner  In  which  the  funds  were  to  be 
spent.  Congress  passed  an  appropriation 
for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  conduct  a  study  to  be  funded  90  per- 
cent by  the  Federal  Government  and  10 
percent  by  the  State.  The  OMB  Insisted 
that  EPA  conduct  the  study  and  that  it 
be  funded  on  a  50-50  matching  basis.  I 
will  not  go  Into  the  delays  and  negotia- 
tions— we  all  have  gone  through  similar 
ordeals.  In  the  end — 9  months  later — it 
was  agreed  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
could  conduct  the  study  but  that  it  would 
be  funded  on  a  50-50  matching  basis.  And 
I  found  myself  in  the  Interesting  posi- 
tion of  having  to  persuade  my  folks  back 
home  to  act  contrary  to  a  law  I  had  spe- 
cifically requested — ^just  in  order  to  get 
anything  done. 

The  OMB  acted  as  judge  and  jury — 
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not  on  fiscal  concern,  but  on  a  jurisdic- 
tional approach.  The  OMB  decided  who 
was  to  do  the  study  and  how  It  was  to  be 
done;  the  question  of  money  hardly  en- 
tered into  it. 

According  to  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommitee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution, the  OMB  ignores  not  only  the 
mandates  the  laws  of  Congress,  but  also 
the  advice  of  experts  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  itself.  The  specific  instance 
I  refer  to  here  concern  the  guidelines  the 
EPA  had  drawn  up— as  it  was  required 
to  do  under  the  law— for  States  to  follow 
on  establishing  and  fulfUling  air  and 
water  pollution  standards.  The  OMB  re- 
vised these  guidelines,  and,  according  to 
witnesses,  revised  them  to  reflect  in- 
dustry's pcint  of  view  rather  than  the 
public  point  of  view.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  we  as  Members  would  favor 
industry  or  the  public,  but  rather  that 
OMB  decided  these  questions  of  law. 

There  was  a  further  interesting  in- 
stance, reported  in  the  February  2,  1972. 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  It  con- 
cerned a  comprehensive  plan  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  save 
our  mighty  Great  Lakes.  The  Congress, 
It  appears,  shaU  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  proposal  be- 
cause the  article  relates  that  the  OMB 
has  already  vetoed  it. 

Thus  we  have  the  OMB  substituting 
Its  own  views  for  that  of  the  Congress  on 
matters  of  legislation  and  substituting 
Its  own  views  for  those  of  the  experts  in 
EPA  on  matters  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. 

These  are  specific  examples  of  how  tne 
OMB  ignores  the  Congress  and  dictates 
its  own  priorities  and  policies.  The  scope 
of  these  actions  comes  clear  when  we 
take  a  look  at  the  full  range  of  frozen 
funds. 

We  can  look  at  the  $58  million  for 
rural  sewer  and  water  grants  and  realize 
that  this  represents  some  2,000  pending 
applications  frcxn  small  communities 
whose  hopes  for  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties stand  stagnant. 

We  can  look  at  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  funds  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  being 
withheld  and  realize  this  means  people 
are  going  without  adequate  housing  in 
the  richest  country  on  earth.  And  we  can 
realize  that  aid  for  acute  and  almost  in- 
comprehensible urban  problems  are  to 
be  delayed  yet  another  year,  and  an- 
other year,  and  another. 

We  can  look  at  the  $50  million  being 
withheld  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration farm  operating  loan  fund 
and  we  can  make  all  the  speeches  we 
want  praising  the  family  farm— but 
those  farms  will  go  right  on  dying  all  the 
faster  without  those  funds. 

We  can  look  at  the  terrible  damage 
the  OMB  has  done  to  the  model  cities 
program,  the  food  stamps  program,  wa- 
ter and  sewer  programs,  mass  trans- 
portation projects,  urban  renewal,  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency— 
but  I  think  we  can  agree  that  nowhere 
can  we  look  at  a  more  callous  disregard 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people  by  the 
President  and  the  OMB  than  in  the  ac- 
tion they  have  taken  to  gut  the  nation's 
health  care  programs. 


In  no  other  area  has  the  need  been 
shown  so  clearly.  In  no  other  area  has 
the  Congress  expressed  Its  policy  and  in- 
tent more  emphatically.  Yet  we  find  that 
although  the  Congress  has  authorized 
more  than  $1.3  billion  for  health  care 
programs  in  fiscal  1973,  the  OMB  budget 
calls  for  only  $438.7  million.  Although 
the  Hill-Burton  authorization  is  $417.5 
million,  the  OMB  budget  calls  for  no. 
I  repeat  no  money  for  construction  of 
hospitals  and  public  health  centers. 

As  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Paul  Rogers,  pointed  out  in 
the  May  10,  1972.  Congressional  Record, 
it  simply  is  false  economy  not  to  provide 
a  $2  measles  vaccination  to  prevent  an 
unborn  child  from  suffering  possible 
mental  retardation  that  will  cost  $100,- 
000  for  a  lifetime  of  care.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  expressed  the  senU- 
ments  of  us  all  when  he  said : 

I  am  weary  and  I  think  the  Congress  Is 
weary  of  this  usurptlon  ol  the  powers  of  the 
Congress  to  legislate  by  accountants  who 
view  human  suffering  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents  and  the  Intentions  of  the  Congress  as 
minor  ccnsideratloi^. 


That,  my  colleagues,  is  w  hat  the  OMB 
is  doing  to  this,  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country.  The  violence  this  agency 
is  doing  to  the  separation  of  powers  in 
this  Government— and  what  these  expe- 
riences should  teach  us  that  can  mean 
for  the  future— honestly  frightens  me, 
honestly  makes  me  angry. 

Of  course,  the  OMB  and  the  President 
claim  to  justify  impoundin?  of  funds  un- 
der the  guise  of  holding  down  deficit 
spending  and  fighting  inflation.  The 
words  "massive  cutbacks  in  federal 
spending"  swing  back  and  forth  like  the 
pendulum  in  Poe's  pit.  And  I  am  as  con- 
cerned as  the  President  or  anyone  else 
about  the  massive  deficits  we  are  facing 

these  days.  ,>=..., 

I  understand  the  predicted  deficit  for 
fiscal  1973  already  runs  between  $35  and 
$38  million.  ,.     .  ,. 

But  the  surprising  thing  about  mas- 
sive cutbacks  in  Federal  spending"  Is  that 
the  total  amount  impounded  last  year 
was  surprisingly  small  compared  to  the 
deficit  in  the  budget.  Some  $11  biUion 
was  impounded— at  least  some  of  which 
was  legitimately  impounded  for  finan- 
cial administration.  But  the  deficit  last 
year  was  $40  billion.  The  OMB  claims 
$9  4  billion  of  this  $11  billion  was  held 
in  reserve  for  routine  financial  adminis- 
tration. That  leaves  $1.5  billion  "to  carry 
out  broad  economic  objectives"— $1.5  bu- 
lion  compared  to  a  deficit  of  $40  billion 
makes  all  the  headlines  and  speeches 
over  massive  cutbacks  pale  a  little. 

It  appears  it  is  not  how  much  is  cut 
back  but  where  it  is  cut  that  is  the  real 
crux  of  this  matter.  The  adnrunistra- 
tion's  anti-infiation  cuts  might  ring  a 
litUe  truer  if  at  the  same  time  he  was 
impounding  fimds  for  loans  to  farmers 
he  was  not  releasing  loan  funds  for  Lock- 
heed Aircraft.  His  claims  would  ring  a 
little  truer  if  at  the  same  time  he  was 
Impounding  funds  for  health  care  and 
food  stamps,  he  was  not  requesting  and 
fighting  desperately  for  fimds  to  build 
a  supersonic  transport.  His  claims  would 
ring  a  little  truer  if  at  the  same  time  he 


was  impoimding  funds  for  water  and 
sewer  systems  he  was  not  costing  the 
Treasury  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
by  giving  big  businesses  new  Ux  breaks. 
No.  I  am  concerned  as  much  as  any- 
one about  the  large  deficits  we  face,  but 
that  is  not  the  issue  here.  The  issue  here 
is  who  shall  determine  the  priorities,  the 
Congress  or  the  President  through  the 
OMB. 

ALTEBNATIVES 

If  we,  the  Congress,  are  to  remain  a 
viable,  democratic  body  in  this  Govern- 
ment, then  some  soul  searching  is  in 
order. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  make  our 
appropriations  mandatory. 

Mandatory  appropriations  can.  how- 
ever, create  a  direct  confrontation  v.ith 
the  President. 

President  Kennedy,  in  the  battle  over 
the  B-70  bomber,  managed  to  get  man- 
datory language  removed  from  the  ap- 
pronriations  bUl.  President  Nixon  vetoed 
the  hospital  construction  bill  because  of 
language  prohibiting  the  impounding  of 
authorized  funds.  There  is  nothing  to 
guarantee  that  a  President  would  not  im- 
pound funds  in  spite  of  mandatory  lan- 
guage. However,  it  would  appear  that 
such  a  situation  would  give  affected  in- 
dividuals the  opportunity  to  sue  and 
bring  before  a  court  this  whole  issue  of 
a  President's  constitutional  power  to  im- 
pound funds.  I  am  aware  of  Congress' 
reluctance  to  take  such  a  measure  and 
I  do  not  actively  advocate  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  However,  we  should  certainly 
discuss  and  explore  the  possibilities  It 
may  well  become  necessai-y. 

Especially  in  conjimction  with  a  mAn- 
datorv  appropriation,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  major  source  for  the  abuse 
of  impounding  is  the  lack  of  an  item  veto 
for  the  President.  Rather  than  veto  an 
entire  appropriation  because  he  disagrees 
with  part  of  it,  the  President  instead  im- 
pounds the  items  he  finds  offensive.  In 
doing  so.  he  neither  bears  the  political 
consequences  for  the  veto  nor  faces  the 
possibilitv  of  the  Congress  overriding  his 
action.  It  may  be  that  if  the  Presidents 
practice  of  impounding  is  to  be  curtailed, 
some  form  of  item  veto  should  or  could 
be  considered. 

Several  of  my  able  colleagues,  includ- 
ing Senator  Sam  Ervin  of  North  Carolina 
and  Congressman  William  Anderson  of 
Tennessee,  have  suggested  we  require  the 
President  to  -.ubmit  a  statement  to  Con- 
gress whenever  he  impounds  any  funds. 
The  Congress  then  would  have  60  days  to 
approve  the  impounding  or  the  funds 
would  have  to  be  released.  Or— the  Con- 
gress might  have  a  certain  number  of 
days  to  overrule  the  impounding  or  else 
the  action  would  stand  as  though  ap- 
proved. Either  certainly  would  give  us 
more  control  than  we  presently  have. 

Of  course,  just  giving  Congress  notire 
of  any  impovmdment  would  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  present  situation.  As 
you  all  are  aware,  just  getting  informa- 
tion out  of  OMB  is  a  problem  in  itself. 
In  recognition  of  the  lack  of  fiscal 
information  from  OMB,  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  contained  a 
requirement  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  develop  standard  classifi- 
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cations  of  programs,  activities,  receipts, 
and  expenditures  of  Federal  agencies 
and  a  standardized  information  and 
data  processing  system  for  budgetary 
and  fiscal  data.  The  Comptroller  General 
was  required  to  insure  that  the  interests 
and  needs  of  Congress  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  information  system.  In 
February  of  this  year,  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  General  released  its  docu- 
ment on  the  budgetary  and  fiscal  in- 
formation needs  of  the  Congress.  This 
document  needs  to  be  studied  and  steps 
taken  to  implement  its  suggestions. 
Unless  we  have  detailed  and  impartial 
information  on  the  activities  of  OMB, 
we  cannot  effectively  cope  with  its  abuse 
of  power. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
California.  Mr.  John  Moss,  has  proposed 
the  creation  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee  would  be 
to  make  a  complete  investigation  and 
study  of  OMB.  The  creation  of  this  com- 
mittee appears  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
support  and  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  the  information  we  need  to 
cope  with  OMB. 

This  approach  should  reflect  a  serious 
nonpartisan  attempt  to  recapture  the 
lawful  rights  of  Congress  in  matters  of 
appropriations.  This  committee  should 
be  composed  of  the  leadership  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  other  senior 
chairman  of  related  committees,  and 
should  set  as  its  goal  any  criteria  neces- 
sary as  to  who  has  the  final  word  on  the 
spending  of  taxpayers'  money. 

Perhaps  OMB  should  have  some  lati- 
tude, but  this  give-and-take  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  guidelines  that  are  clear 
enough  to  eliminate  some  of  the  vague- 
ness that  has  been  associated  with  the 
freezing  of  expenditures. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  be  given  au- 
thority over  impounding  by  OMB  to  de- 
termine if  an  impoundment  is  done  le- 
gally and  for  fiscal  piu-poses.  Although 
this  would  not  give  Congress  any  greater 
control,  it  could  lessen  the  abuses  of 
OMB  and  is  worth  looking  into. 

Greater  authority  over  OMB  might  be 
given  to  the  Appropriations  Committees. 
Perhaps  the  committees  should  be  given 
authority  to  approve  all  impoundments. 
Perhaps  the  committees  could  be  given 
more  economists,  accountants,  and  com- 
puter technology  for  greater  budget  over- 
sight and  control. 

The  OMB  has  about  650  employees. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  47  staff  members.  It  Is  easy  to  see 
why  the  odds  are  lopsided.  I  think  we 
-should  seriously  consider  equalizing  the 
odds  a  bit. 

It  seems  that  we  are  quick  to  call  for 
reform  of  many  of  our  institutions,  but 
more  at  a  turtle's  pace  in  our  own  House. 

As  it  stands  now.  the  authorization 
and  appropriation  process  is  a  bit  lacka- 
daisical and  couched  in  strategy  plays. 

The  authorizing  committees,  more  of- 
ten than  not,  simply  plug  In  an  X-figure 
in  some  programs  and  processes — sec- 
ond-guessing that  the  funds  will  be  re- 
duced somewhere  in  the  appropriations 
process. 
Appropriation  Committees  routinely, 


or  nearly  so  in  many  instances,  accept 
the  expertise  and  economic  justification 
of  the  authorizing  committee — with  one 
eye  toward  OMB  halfheartedly  thinking 
that  OMB  will  cut  back  overexpendi- 
tures. 

This  loose-jointed  approach  serves  no 
good  purpose,  and,  at  best,  is  an  exer- 
cise in  fiscal  buckpassing. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  opinion  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  loosely 
considers  appropriations.  Normally  the 
appropriations  are  less  than  the  author- 
izations and  this  is  because  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  try  to 
recommend  a  minimum  amount,  or  cer- 
tainly not  a  maximum  amount.  We  can 
be  thankful  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  operates  in  this  manner.  But 
even  so,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
really  does  not  know  what  money  ab- 
solutely is  needed  or  whether  the  money 
previously  appropriated  has  been  or  is 
being  wisely  spent.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  generally  has  to  take  the 
word  of  the  agencies  down  the  street. 
Somehow  there  ought  to  be  an  accounta- 
bility of  all  the  programs  we  have  cre- 
ated. Somehow  each  agency  or  depart- 
ment ought  to  have  to  prove  that  the 
programs  already  passed  are  effective.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  we  take  somebody's 
word  and  by  and  large  continue  ad  in- 
finitum programs  that  have  become  out- 
dated or  have  lost  their  usefulness  or 
principal  thrust. 

The  Congress  should  assert  its  own 
control  over  the  financial  matters  of  this 
Nation. 

It  may  be  that  none  of  the  alterna- 
tives I  have  mentioned  are  either  pos- 
sible or  practical.  I  mention  them  only 
as  food  for  thought  and  a  foxmdation 
from  which  to  begin.  I  certainly  wel- 
come others.  My  main  purpose  today  is 
to  create  a  dialog  that  hopefully  might 
lead  to  an  end  to  encroachment  by  the 
President  and  OMB  on  the  constitu- 
tional duties  and  powers  of  Congress. 

In  the  process  of  establishing  different 
procedures  to  control  expenditures  the 
Congress  has  reached  a  new  plateau  in 
the  OMB.  The  Congress  has  attempted 
in  the  past  to  control  its  own  budget  and 
budget  limitations,  but  has  failed  to  do 
so.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  present 
system  is  the  perfect  answer.  Obviously 
it  gives  all  the  prerogatives  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  OMB.  That  responsibility 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 
We  come  to  the  focal  point  in  the 
whole  question :  Who  must  have  the  final 
word  in  appropriating  money,  or  in  the 
expenditure  of  funds?  Either  the  OMB 
or  the  President  has  the  final  authority 
or  responsibility,  or  the  Congress  has  it. 
It  is  constitutionally  clear  that  the 
Congress,  the  people,  were  not  only  in- 
tended, but  designated,  to  perform  this 
responsibility.  Therefore,  the  Congress 
tiltimately  must  face  this  responsibility 
or  else  by  acquiescence,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, we  relinquish  the  rights  that  were 
intended  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Congress  must  face  this  OMB  is- 
sue honestly  and  forthrightly. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  First,  Mr.  Speaker, 


let  me  compliment  a  most  distinguished 
and  admired  colleague  from  my  State  for 
going  into  this  subject  matter  in  a  thor- 
oughgoing fashion. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall.  I  was  the 
author  of  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
by  voice  vote  unanimously  in  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the 
House  in  which  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
caucus  that  the  practice  that  has  been 
drawn  to  a  fine  point  within  the  last  2 
years  by  this  administration  of  actually 
exercising  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
line-item  veto  by  the  President  which,  in 
effect,  this  practice  represents  was  some- 
thing that  was  repugnant  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  majority  and  that  we  viewed 
it  with  extreme  concern. 

Now  this  is  not  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  relationship  between  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  and 
the  Executive  that  this  type  of  a  problem 
has  arisen.  But  it  is  the  first  time,  par- 
ticularly within  the  last  24  months,  that 
the  administration  has  used  it  as  sys- 
tematically and  as  voluminously  as  it  has, 
as  I  say,  in  these  recent  months,  in  effect, 
saying  that  no  matter  what  policy  func- 
tions under  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress is  exercising — no  matter  how  much 
on  the  line  the  Congress  lays  its  decisions 
having  to  do  with  commitments,  taxwise 
and  moneywise — that  the  Executive  will 
arrogate  to  itself  the  unconstitutional 
right  of  substituting  his  policy  for  that 
which  the  Congress  as  a  representative 
of  the  people  has  already  said  is  its  sense 
of  priorities  in  the  Nation. 

So  when  we  come  to  the  fundamental 
issues  confronting  America — of  war  and 
peace — we  find  the  Congress  finally  and 
belatedly  arising  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
abdicated  a  constitutional  responsibility 
that  is  thrust  upon  it.  What  it  went  into 
vei-y  glibly  was  done  so  because  this  is 
the  mood  in  the  country. 

The  American  people  have  been  will- 
ing to  turn  their  backs  on  the  central 
issue  of  freedom  because  no  nation  and 
no  people  can  be  free  if  its  young  can 
be  impressed  into  an  undeclared  war  on 
foreign  shores,  without  the  constitution- 
al mandate  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  or  the  dispensation, 
on  the  part  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion, of  authority  to  the  Executive  to 
so  do. 

No  people  are  free  if  its  young  can  be 
conscripted  into  an  undeclared  war,  into 
these  twilight  wars,  into  these  wars  about 
which  there  has  not  been  a  clearly  ex- 
pressed consensus  on  the  part  of  those 
who  represent  the  American  people. 

This  doctrine  has  been  extended  to 
these  extreme  issues— of  education,  for 
example.  We  have  had,  of  course,  more 
vetoes  and  more  vetoes  overridden  with- 
in the  last  36  months,  than  we  had  in 
the  prior  three  administrations  of  three 
different  Presidents. 

This  means  that  there  is  a  basic  con- 
flict as  to  priorities  in  America.  If  the 
Congress  has  said  that  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  hardpressed  and  despite  the 
fact  that  we  know  it  is  expensive  and 
that  it  is  burdening  ourselves  and  our 
taxpayers  that  we  stUl  feel  a  democracy 
demands  educational  opportunities  and 
that  we  should  have  a  first-class  system 
of   education— but  the  President  feels 
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otherwise — and  he  failed  in  the  basic 
vetoes — because  we  overrode  those — so 
he  takes  his  revenge  by  these  line  item 
imconstitutionaJ  decisions  to  impound 
funds. 

The  Senate  last  year  published  a  vo- 
luminous documentation  on  this  after  an 
extCTisive  look  into  the  matter  in  their 
hearings. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
studies  that  have  been  published  by  the 
Senate.  Since  then  a  couple  of  Members 
on  the  House  side  have  looked  into  it. 
But  nobody  has  as  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically as  this  group  on  the  Senate 
side  did  last  year.  At  that  time  which 
was  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
amount  of  funds  so  impounded  exceeded 
$14  billion. 

This  is  a  tremendous  disequilibrium 
which  historically  has  never  been  con- 
fronted by  the  American  Government  in 
its  history.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  100  percent  correct  when  he  says  that 
if  the  Congress  so  wishes,  in  other  words, 
if  it  continues  to  so  advocate,  then,  of 
course,  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to 
happen. 

Certainly  it  would  be  tragic  to  reach  a 
point  where  we  have  contention  between 
these  organs  of  Government,  which  in 
their  wisdom  the  Founding  Fathers 
wrote  into  the  Constitution  should  be 
tripartite,  should  be  equals,  and  cer- 
tainly should  be  respectful  of  each 
other's  prerogatives. 

But  I  think  the  lessons  are  clear.  The 
Ctmgress.  reflecting  the  mood  of  the 
pewle,  has  in  efiEect  abdicated  a  very 
serious  trust.  Only  time  will  tell  us 
whether  it  is  too  late.  In  my  opinion,  I 
am  pessimistic,  and  I  fear  it  is  too  late.  I 
fear  there  is  very  little  that  can  be  done  to 
reverse  the  trend. 

What  used  to  be  one  or  two  sporadic 
impasses,  such  as  the  RS-70,  the  manned 
bomber,  my  colleague,  I  think,  csune  in 
about  2  years  after  this  event,  there  was 
the  first  clearly  drawn  impasse  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches 
of  Government.  I  recall  Chairman  Vin- 
son of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  overwhelming  preponderant  view  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  that  a  manned 
bomber  should  be  developed,  and  we  in- 
sisted, and  we  authorized  and  appro- 
priated in  excess  of  $3  billion. 

But  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the 
thai  administration  felt  that  it  was  a 
waste.  He  felt  that  the  manned  bomber 
was  obsolete,  and  he  said,  "You  go  on 
ahead,  and  you  authorize,  and  you  man- 
date your  appropriations,  but  you  do  not 
have  to  spend  the  money";  and  they  did 
not.  That  was  one  instance.  There  was  no 
systematic  attempt  to  do  this  on  every 
single  line  of  congressional  activity  from 
education  to  municipal  facilities  to 
health,  and  all  that  that  means  to  the 
present  status  of  American  well-being. 

I  think  that  most  dramatically  we  are 
going  through  this  period  of  seeing  what 
it  means  to  have  to  live  this  old  saying 
that  we  used  to  read,  that  the  worst  of 
men,  the  worst  of  slaves  are  corrupted 
free  men.  We  have  corrupted  ourselves 
Insofar  as  we  have  abdicated  a  trust 
which  the  Constitution  has  placed  on 
this  first  branch  of  Government.  Set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  is  article  I,  the 


legislative,  the  representative,  and  it 
clearly  being  the  intent  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  that  these  very  evils  into 
which  we  have  drifted  blithely  and  al- 
most perilously  were  the  very  ones  that 
gave  reason  for  the  foimdation  of  the 
Nation  and  the  specific  way  in  which  the 
ba.sic  law  of  the  land  was  written. 

It  is  reflected  in  their  will  that  those 
powers  not  specifically  set  forth  in  ar- 
ticles n  and  in  would  be  reserved  in  I. 
in  the  congressional ;  so  I  think  that  it  is 
a  lot  later  than  we  realize.  I  know  it  is  a 
lot  later  than  the  American  people  re- 
alize. I  know  that  it  is  a  question  of  time. 
I  am  pessimistic  in  the  sense  that  I  do 
not  know  what  exactly  specifically  can 
be  dOTie  t<j  reverse  the  trend.  I  am  opti- 
mistic because  I  think  that  so  long  as  we 
have  gentlemen  like  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  and  others,  and  their  voices  grow 
in  volume,  and  the  climate  of  public 
opinion  of  necessity  begins  to  become 
favorable  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  issue 
involved,  then  that  fact  I  think  will  be 
the  remedy.  I  hope  that  by  then  we  shall 
not  have  sacrificed  the  wisdom  and  the 
experience  of  almost  200  years  of  life 
which  our  Republic  symbolizes,  and  that 
the  great  lessons  of  freedom  will  not  have 
been  so  sacrificed  by  us  and  those  im- 
mediately preceding  us  and  those  follow- 
ing us,  because,  as  I  say,  the  worst  of 
slaves  are  corrupted  free  men. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  San 
Antonio.  He  was  the  author  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  democratic  caucus.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  most  outspoken  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  the 
Congress  faces  if  we  continue  to  let  our 
powers  erode  and  be  washed  away  by  the 
whole  OMB.  He  is  exactly  right  in  that 
originally  and  xmtil  a  few  years  ago. 
there  would  be  this  kind  of  impoimdment 
of  funds  only  once  in  a  great  while. 

Today,  it  is  commonplace,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  an  accepted  procedure  unless 
we  do  something  about  it,  so  I  am  cer- 
tainly pleased  to  have  the  gentleman 
express  himself  so  strongly  here  today. 
Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  -(Mr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  and  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle)  for  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  this  very  serious  matter 
that  affects  this  raitire  Nation,  the  un- 
warranted and  increasing  impoundment 
of  funds  by  the  Executive,  when  the 
fimds  have  been  clearly  appropriated, 
authorized  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  increasing  atti- 
tude and  procedm-e  by  the  Executive 
deteriorates  the  American  system,  and 
if  it  continues,  it  will  make  Congress 
into  a  nullity.  If  we  allow  the  Executive 
to  exercise  complete  power  in  all  these 
fields,  we  will  deny  the  American  pub- 
lic the  right  to  representation  in  the 
Congress,  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  I  appreciate  his  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  public 


and  of  this  Congress.  We  do  endanger 
otir  system  when  we  allow  the  Executive 
without  any  restraint  whatsoever  to  im- 
pound fimds  increasingly.  It  is  going  to 
destroy  the  American  system.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  here  to  do  that.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  we  do  some  serious  evaluation 
as  to  how  this  can  be  remedied. 

I  understand  the  President  does  have 
the  authority  not  to  spend.  Congress 
appropriates  and  the  Executive  spends. 
But  if  an  Executive  is  going  to  continue 
to  exercise  this  power  arbitrarily  to  that 
extent.  Congress  is  going  to  have  to 
change  that  entire  system. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  for  his  efforts  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  my  experienced 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who 
has  been  here  for  many  years,  and  who 
has  seen  this  erosion  of  power.  I  do  ap- 
preciate his  participation  in  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
to  this  body  and  to  this  country  the  very 
shameful  situation  which  does  exist  with 
the  imwarranted  intnosion  by  the  Execu- 
tive on  the  prerogatives  of  this  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Govenmient  as  de- 
signed by  our  Foimding  Fathers.  While 
I  am  not  necessarily  a  legislative  veter- 
an— I  am  new  to  the  Congress — I  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  in  his  many  statements 
previously  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  OMB,  and  I  have  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
and  his  statement  that  this  intrusion 
goes  beyond  the  money  aspect  and  al?o 
goes  to  the  basic  thrust  of  the  whole 
democratic  process  of  government  and 
this  democracy. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  be 
cause  he  presents  to  this  Chamber  and 
to  the  situation  of  our  country  some- 
thing which,  if  allowed  to  go  further  and 
proceed  unchecked,  could  seriously  di- 
minish and  even  destroy  entirely  the 
usefulness  of  this  body  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  have  enough  sit- 
uations which  thwart  and  frustrate  the 
Congress  in  its  efforts  to  do  good  for  the 
people.  We  do  not  need  this  additional 
frustration  and  this  additional  impedi- 
ment which  does  exist  downtown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  only  sorry  that  not 
enough  people  are  here  really  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  burden  of  thinking 
through  deeply  this  whole  problem.  I 
hope  the  Members  tomorrow  or  the  day 
after  will  read  what  the  gentleman  will 
put  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

I  do  hope  the  Members  will  have  a 
chance  tomorrow  to  review  what  we  have 
sSid  here.  Perhaps  this  is  a  beginning 
point.  It  is  a  good  beginning  point.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  for  his  help 
in  this  matter. 
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Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  .  He 
has  made  a  meaningful  and  thoughtful 
statement  on  a  subject  of  great  public 
interest.  The  powers  of  the  administra- 
tion as  exercised  under  authority  of  the 
OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget — 
OMB — have  indeed  been  arbitrary,  in- 
discrinninate,  prejudicial,  and  self  serv- 
ing, in  many  instances. 

The  lawful  authority  vested  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  in  proper 
and  prudent  management  of  the  budget 
cannot  be  denied.  But  equally  important 
is  the  duty  and  lawful  obligation  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  to  ex- 
ecute the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  the  Congress  in  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Indiscriminate  impoundment  of  cer- 
tain and  specific  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  is,  in  effect,  a  pocket  veto. 
It  Is  an  invasion  of  the  legislative  proc- 
esses beyond  and  outside  of  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  veto  powers  reserved 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Goverxunent. 
A  review  of  foreign  aid  and  military 
assistance  plans  in  fiscal  year  1972  has 
convinced  me  that  a  major  effort  must 
be  made  to  emphasize  "Our  Country 
First"  before  pursuing  deficit  spending 
policies  on  "foreign  fiascos"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

The  present  administration  impound- 
ed more  than  $1  billion  appropriated  last 
year  by  the  Congress  for  domestic  pro- 
grams and  for  the  benefit  of  our  coun- 
try. 

At  the  same  time  urgently  needed  do- 
mestic programs  were  delayed  at  home. 
The  State  Department  officials  report 
that  overseas  projects  are  going  ahead 
at  fuUy  funded  record  speed. 

The  administration  requested  an  ap- 
propriation of  $368  million  for  technical 
assistance  primarily  for  agricultural  ex- 
perts in  foreign  countries — while  in  our 
own  country,  the  administration  im- 
pounded $47  million  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Ser\ice  programs  auid  neglected  a  falter- 
ing farm  price  structure  that  has  cost 
the  people  of  niral  America  over  $5  bil- 
lion annuaUy  in  recent  years.  In  trans- 
portation, funds  for  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways were  impounded  at  home,  but  U.S. 
tax  dollars  were  used  to  finance  projects 
such  as  a  highway  in  Pei-u  that  ends  at 
a  mountainside  of  no  significance.  Other 
transit  systems  at  home  were  neglected 
while  we  financed  commercial  jet  air- 
craft construction  in  13  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

American  tax  dollars  were  requested  in 
the  1972  budget  to  pay  for  $705  million 
in  military  assistance  in  45  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  in  1971  $38  million  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  National  Mental 
Health  Association  were  impounded  to- 
gether with  cutback  policies  ior  medical 
care  services  for  our  own  veterans  includ- 
ing cutback  orders  for  facilities  at  Hot 
Springs,  and  Sioux  Falls,  S.  £>ak. 

We  guaranteed  $710  million  in  hoasing 
loans  for  foreign  countries  but  every 
housing  project  in  South  Dakota  was 


delayed  or  stopped  and  $256  million  was 
impounded  for  basic  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities desperately  needed  in  many  com- 
mimities  in  the  United  States. 

Our  tax  dollars  have  built  a  dike  in  the 
desert  of  Jordan  to  control  raging  waters 
where  it  never  rains  while  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  Oahe  irriga- 
tion project  in  South  Dakota  were  im- 
pounded. 

We  spent  $23  million  last  year  to  pay 
12,000  unknown  police  in  27  foreign 
countries  but  $16  million  were  impound- 
ed from  appropriated  funds  by  Congress 
to  improve  the  Federal  penal  system  of 
justice  at  home. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  under- 
privileged coimtries  of  the  world,  but  the 
first  obligation  is  the  imderprivileged  of 
our  coimtry.  Our  farmers  and  the  people 
of  niral  America  are  assessed  far  more 
than  their  proper  share  of  the  economic 
burden  of  such  public  administration. 

Our  country  will  be  first  only  if  we  first 
serve  our  counti-y — that  is  the  test  of  the 
future  of  America.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Pickle)  for  his  academic 
review  of  historic  significance.  His  ex- 
cellent remarks  should  not  escape  the  at- 
tention of  all.  The  grave  issues  of  deficit 
spending  and  abuse  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  this  land  must  have  the  serious 
thought  of  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress— and  the  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  budget  must  be  reviewed. 
Our  responsibility  here  is  to  act  in  the 
public  interest — not  for  votes  in  the  next 
election — not  for  personal  gain^not  for 
a  little  while,  but  rather  to  act  first  and 
always  for  our  country.  We  expect  no  less 
of  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Govern- 
ment— and  the  governed  shall  demand 
no  more. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  Members  of 
Congress  have  rightly  been  complaining 
about  the  inordinate  power  possessed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  These  powers 
have,  if  anything,  increased  as  a  result 
of  Executive  Order  11541,  of  July  1,  1970, 
which  transformed  the  old  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  into  the  OfiQce  of  Management 
and  Budget  with  expanded  functions 
and  authority. 

The  fimctions  of  the  OfiQce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget — OMB — are  carried 
out  by  the  Director  under  the  direction 
of  the  President.  As  stated  in  the  U.S. 
Government  Organization  Manual,  the 
following  are  the  functions  of  the  OfiQce 
of  Management  and  Budget  at  this  time: 

1.  To  aid  the  President  to  bring  about 
more  efficient  and  economical  conduct  of 
Government  service. 

2.  To  assist  in  developing  efficient  coordi- 
nating mechanisms  to  Implement  Govern- 
ment activities  and  to  expand  interagency 
cooperation. 

3.  To  assist  the  President  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget  and  the  formulation  of 
the  fiscal  program  of  the  Government. 

4.  To  supervise  and  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  budget. 

5.  To  conduct  I'esearch  and  promote  the 
development  of  improved  plans  of  adminis- 
trative management,  and  to  advise  the  exec- 
utive departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  Improved  admin- 
istrative organization  and   practice. 


6.  To  assist  the  President  by  clearing  and 
coordinating  departmental  advice  on  pro- 
posed legislation  and  by  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  Presidential  action  on  leg- 
islative enactments,  in  accordance  with  past 
practice. 

7.  To  assist  in  the  consideration  and 
clearance  and,  where  necessary,  In  the  prep- 
aration of  proposed  Executive  orders  and 
proclamations. 

8.  To  plan  and  promote  the  Improvement, 
development,  and  coordination  of  Federal 
and  other  statistical  services. 

9.  To  plan  and  develop  information  sys- 
tems to  provide  the  President  with  program 
performance  data. 

10.  To  plan,  conduct,  and  promote  evalu- 
ation efforts  to  assist  the  President  in  the 
assessment  of  program  objectives,  perform- 
ance, and  efficiency. 

11.  To  plan  and  develop  programs  to  re- 
cruit, train,  motivate,  deploy,  and  evaluate 
career  personnel. 

12.  To  keep  the  President  informed  of  the 
progress  of  activities  by  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  work  proposed,  work 
actually  initiated,  and  work  completed,  to- 
gether with  the  relative  timing  of  work  be- 
tween the  several  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment all  to  the  end  that  the  work  programs 
of  the  several  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  may  be  coordi- 
nated and  that  the  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  may  be  expended  in  the  most 
economical  manner  with  the  least  possible 
overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  list  of 
OMB  functions  clearly  reveals  the  mech- 
anism by  which  the  President  is  able  to 
control  all  facets  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  And  it  is  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  that  administers 
the  programs  and  activities  authorized 
by  the  legislative  branch.  The  combined 
expenditures  of  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, outside  the  authority  of  the  OMB, 
account  for  approximately  22  cents  out 
of  each  $100  of  Federal  outlays.  Thus, 
the  executive  branch  accounts  for  $99.78 
out  of  each  $100  of  total  Federal  outlays. 
These  figures  signify  the  power  and  in- 
fiuence  of  OMB  in  setting  our  budget  and 
national  priorities. 

A  National  Journal  article  of  Janu- 
ary 23, 1971,  entitled.  "The  Making  of  the 
President's  Budget"  in  a  discussion  of  the 
changing  budget  process  made  this 
comment: 

PREsmENT's  men:  Because  the  Executive 
Office  is  the  President's  personal  staff,  exist- 
ing to  serve  his  needs,  accommodate  to  his 
habits  and  bend  to  his  political  philosc^hy, 
he  is  free  to  modify  it  as  he  sees  fit. 

When  we  couple  the  fact  that  OMB  is  a 
part  of  the  personal  staff  of  the  President 
along  with  OMB's  wide  ranging  list  of 
fimctions  it  becomes  readily  apparent 
that  all  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  to  an  over- 
whelming extent  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Director  of  the  OfiQce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Here  is  a  presidential 
aide,  if  you  will,  who  does  not  require 
approval  by  the  Senate,  but  who  is  in  a 
position  to  thwart  the  efforts  and  will 
of  Cabinet  officers  that  are  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that 
this  magnitude  of  power  exercised  by 
OMB  does  indeed  alter  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  what  they  were  perceived  that  they 
should  be  by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
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During  a  press  interview — August  25, 
1970 — George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  presi- 
dent, made  this  comment  in  reference  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Director 
of  the  OfiQce  of  Management— at  that 
time  George  P.  Shultz : 

I  think  he  has  the  most  important  posi- 
tion in  government  ...  He  is,  in  my  book, 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  other  words,  he  is  the  guy  who  runs 
the  corporation  from  day  to  day.  He  is  with- 
out question  over  all  the  Cabinet  members. 
They  are  just  department  heads  under  him. 
He  reports  to  the  President. 

It  is  well  documented  through  time 
that  he  who  controls  the  flow  of  funds 
is  in  a  position  to  speak  the  loudest.  In 
this  respect  OMB  usually  has  a  strong  say 
in  the  development  and  application  of 
Federal  programs  and  policy.  This  point 
is  borne  out  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  on  November  20,  1970,  discussing 
the  changeover  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  the  OfiQce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  which  said: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change,  and 
the  one  potentially  most  galling  to  a  Cabinet 
ego,  has  come  in  preparing  the  budget. 
Formerly,  a  department  head  argued  his 
spending  proposals  with  the  budget  director; 
if  they  couldnt  agree,  the  Cabinet  man 
appealed  to  the  President.  Now,  the  depart- 
ment head  presents  his  plan  to  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, who  takes  it  to  Mr.  Shultz  and  to- 
gether they  take  it  to  Mr.  Nixon.  The  Presi- 
dent gives  his  views  and  the  budget  goes 
back  to  the  Cabinet  officer  as  final.  (Deputy 
director  of  OMB  and  head  of  the  budget  sec- 
tion at  time  of  article.  Weinberger  is  now 
the  Director  of  OMB.) 

An  OMB  official  says  Messrs.  Weinberger 
and  Shultz  will  see  to  it  the  President  is 
aware  of  the  arguments  of  the  Individual 
Cabinet  officers.  As  for  appeals  directly  to 
J*-.  Nixon,  "I  would  hope,"  says  this  official, 
"that  there  wouldn't  be  any  need  for  any. 
But  if  there  is  a  need,  there  can  be  written 
and — if  the  President  wants — personal 
appeals." 

But  a  close  associate  of  the  President  says 
Mr.  Shultz  has  been  given  pretty  "broad 
authority  to  decide  appeals  himself."  He 
doubts  that  many  Cabinet  men  will  get  past 
Mr.  Shultz  to  Mr.  Nixon. 

In  speaking  of  Federal  expenditures, 
it  is  often  said  that  the  President  pro- 
poses and  the  Congress  disposes.  In 
theory  this  statement  is  true  because  we 
are  free  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  of  funds  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  budget;  however,  in  practice 
it  does  not  always  work  out  that  way.  In 
a  recent  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — Congressional  Record,  daily  edi- 
tion, page  22099,  Jime  22,  1972 —  Con- 
gressman Clarence  D.  Long  focused  on 
this  very  point,  when  he  said : 

More  and  more  decisions  are  being  made 
in  the  Executive  Office  by  people  who  are.  in 
fact,  assistant  Presidents.  For  example,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  much  more  power  through  his 
authority  to  recommend  impoundment  of 
funds.  As  of  June  of  1971,  the  OMB  had  Im- 
pounded (12  billion  in  congresslonally  ap- 
propriated funds — and  there  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber in  this  room  that  has  not  felt  the  im- 
pact. Impoundment  gives  the  executive 
branch  the  power  to  pick  and  choose  among 
congresslonally  approved  and  funded  pro- 
grams— and  the  directives  of  Congress  are 
ignored.  Through  impoundment  the  Presi- 
dent has  an  alternative  to  vetoing  a  pro- 


gram he  opposes.  By  avoiding  the  veto,  he 
shifts  the  blame  and  public  attention  to 
another  office. 

Alexander  Hamilton  predicted  such  a 
situation  in  his  Federalist  paper  No.  70: 

One  of  the  weightiest  objections  to  a  plur- 
ality in  the  executive  ...  is  that  it  tends 
to  conceal  faults  and  destroy  responsibU- 
ity  .  .  .  It  often  becomes  impossible,  amidst 
mutual  accusations,  to  determine  on  whom 
the  blame  .  .  .  ought  really  to  fall.  It  is 
shifted  from  one  to  another  with  so  much 
dexterity,  and  under  such  plausible  appear- 
ances, that  the  public  opinion  is  left  in  sus- 
pense about  the  real  author. 

Therefore,  briefly  stated,  not  only  is 
the  OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget  in 
a  position  to  control,  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, the  level  of  funds  requested  for 
progi-ams  and  activities  of  Federal  agen- 
cies in  the  budget  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation process,  it  also,  is  in  the  posi- 
tion to  withhold,  reserve,  impound,  or 
using  whatever  other  word  one  wishes  to 
apply,  fail  to  release  fully  all  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  specific 
programs  or  activities. 

Not  only  does  the  OMB  exercise  budg-  ' 
etary  controls  over  the  amount  of  funds 
requested  by  the  regular  Cabinet-level 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  but  it  also  controls  the 
amount  of  funds  requested  by  the  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies.  These  agen- 
cies were  established  by  Congress  to  carry 
out  independent  regulatory  functions 
and  are  supposed  to  be  nonpoUtical  in 
their  regulatory  functions.  The  agencies 
to  which  I  am  referring  are  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, Federal  Trade  Commission.  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Stephen  M.  Aug  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  1972,  pointed  out  some  of  the 
ways  by  which  OMB  can  and  does  in- 
fluence the  work  of  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies.  The  following  quo- 
tations are  taken  from  Mr.  Aug's  article : 

Sharp  reductions  made  by  OMB  in  addi- 
tional staff  sought  by  the  SEC's  Division  of 
Corporation  Finance  could  result  in  less  pro- 
tection for  Investors.  It  is  this  division  that 
examines  all  registration  statements  for  new 
stock  issues  and  other  statements  made  by 
corporations  to  be  certain  they  are  telling 
the  whole  truth  to  the  Investing  public.  Ad- 
ditional staff  members  would  have  sped  up 
the  currently  slow  registration  process. 

Personnel  cuts  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission were  aimed  by  OMB  at  commission 
activities  In  protecting  consumers  and  reg- 
ulating anticompetitive  activities  of  busi- 
nesses (these  could  Include  mergers  and 
price-fixing  activities). 

Hard-hit,  too,  by  OMB  has  been  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year  It  bad  sought  $34.5  mU- 
lion.  OMB  chopped  this  to  $31.5  million, 
which  Congress  authorized.  Still,  according 
to  FCC  Chairman  Dean  Burch.  OMB  con- 
tinues to  withhold  $629,000  of  this.  OMB  had 
been  withholding  $1.3  million,  but  some 
n)oney  was  released  to  allow  the  commission 
to  replace  a  radial  monitoring  station. 

One  result  of  the  sharp  cut  in  the  1971 
request  was  that  the  commission  had  insuf- 
ficient trained  personnel  ready  to  continue 
with  a  lengthy  investigation  into  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  AT  &  T  and  its  subsid- 
iaries In  the  Bell  System. 


DROPPED   PROBE 

The  FCC  announced  last  December  it  was 
dropped  the  investigation  but,  after  con- 
siderable pressure  from  Capitol  Hill  and  else- 
where, announced  recently  it  is  reinstating 
the  Investigation — and  has  transferred  funds 
from  elsewhere  in  the  agency. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  OMB  deci- 
sions are  based  on  political  motives — wheth- 
er, for  example,  it  would  be  politically  more 
expedient  to  give  less  service  to  consumers, 
or  to  cut  back  on  a  major  investigation  of 
a  big  industry. 

Those  in  OMB  would  say  it's  not  true — 
that  you  simply  have  to  build  a  budget  on 
national  priorities. 

One  who  has  the  opposite  view — and  who 
support  MetcaU's  legislation  to  remove  OMB 
from  regulatory  agency  budgets — is  Sen.  Fred 
Harris.  D-0)cla. 

"It  i.s  easier  for  a  Henry  Ford  or  the  head 
of  AT  &  T  to  slip  the  right  word  into  the 
ears  of  a  single  man  in  the  White  House  than 
into  the  ears  of  all  our  senators  and  congress- 
men," he  said  in  support  of  Metcalf's  bill. 

And  he  added,  "I  am  certain  that  if  we 
already  had  such  a  system,  we  would  not 
have  seen  earlier  this  year  the  sorry  spectacle 
of  an  FCC  chairman,  appointed  of  course  by 
President  Nixon,  attempting  to  quash  an 
investigation  of  the  rate  structure  of  AT  &  T 
the  first  in  history,  on  the  grounds  that  staff 
was  lacking." 

So  pervasive  is  OMB  influence,  that  all  of 
these  agencies — with  the  exception  of  the 
ICC — must  submit  to  it  proposals  for  legis- 
lation in  areas  in  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  experts. 

Further,  any  time  one  of  these  agencies 
wants  to  issue  a  form  to  conduct  a  survey 
Involving  more  than  10  companies  it  must 
have  OMB  authorization  to  issue  the  form. 
Even  the  statements  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners themselves  before  a  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee  were  exam- 
ined by  OMB — although  there  appears  to  be 
some  question  whether  OMB  censored  or 
otherwise  cleared  them. 

Thus,  as  you  see,  the  OfiQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  exercises  control 
over  the  amount  of  funds  that  may  be 
requested  in  the  budget  annually  by  the 
independent  regulatory  agencies.  Also 
OMB  is  in  the  position  where  it  may  im- 
pound or  reserve  funds  appropriated  for 
these  agencies  by  Congress.  Furthermore. 
OMB  must  approve  all  questionnaire 
forms  used  by  the  independent  agencies 
to  gather  information  from  the  indus- 
tries they  are  charged  with  regulating. 
One  must  ask  how  independent  are  these 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  and  more 
people  coming  to  question  the  tremen- 
dous power  and  influence  wielded  by 
the  OfiQce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  comments  that  I  have  quoted  here 
are  ample  evidence  that  OMB  possesses 
an  inordinate  degree  of  power  and  in- 
fluence in  our  Federal  Government 
structure.  We  cannot  and  will  not  have 
equal  branches  of  government  if  the  Con- 
gress allows  this  amount  of  power  to 
rest  in  the  hands  of  one  Federal  agency. 
Therefore.  I  urge  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  give  their  immediate  attention 
to  finding  some  means  of  righting  this 
imbalance  in  the  influence  and  power 
now  possessed  by  the  OfiQce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  arranging  to  spot- 
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light  the  matter  of  impounding  of  fimds 
by  the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  main  points  I  expect  the  gentle- 
man to  make  are  extremely  well  taken: 
namely,  that  recent  actions  of  OMB  are. 
Ill  effect,  basic  policy  decisions  and  not 
s.mply  matters  of  budgetary  and  fiscal 
control. 

OMB  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  can 
and  does  thwart  the  will  and  the  specific 
mandates  of  the  Congress  even  more 
efiec lively  than  the  veto  in  that  the 
Congress  always  has  the  prerogative  to 
act  to  override  a  veto,  while  trying  to 
overrule  an  OMB  decision  to  impoimd 
funds  is  like  trying  to  catch  a  will-o-the- 
wisp. 

Specifically  in  the  area  of  public 
works.  I  have  seen  this  principle  op- 
erate. As  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
long  tedious  procedures  which  must  be 
followed  to  justify  a  public  works  project, 
the  difflculty  of  getting  the  basic  au- 
thorization bill  enacted  and  then  the 
funding  in  the  appropriations  bill. 

During  all  of  this,  the  need  for  the 
project  has  continued  unabated  and  the 
persons  most  directly  affected  have,  with 
considerable  justifications,  made  plans, 
commitments  and  entered  into  various 
relationships  on  the  assumption  that  the 
work  on  the  project  would,  after  final 
congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priation, proceed.  But  the  OfiQce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  routinely  impounds 
the  appropriated  funds  and  thereby  ef- 
fectively blocks  any  action  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  or  two  after  such  approval. 
This  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  expressed 
will  of  Congress  and  is  completely  arbi- 
trary. 

In  addition,  it  is  obvious  tha^  once  a 
public  works  project  is  both  authorized 
and  funded  by  Congress,  it  is  eventually 
going  to  be  constructed.  If  the  interest 
is  in  economy  and  the  saving  of  money, 
it  should  be  in  the  public  interest  for 
contracts  to  be  let  and  work  to  start  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  appropriation 
of  funds. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
single  public  works  project  in  the  Nation 
which  was  delayed  by  action  of  OMB 
which  did  not  cost  more  money  as  a 
res\ilt. 

One  point  which  should  be  emphasized 
is  this:  The  administrative  branch  of  the 
Government  has  several  opportunities  to 
effectively  block  or  delay  public  works 
projects  before  they  reach  OMB.  In  the 
first  place,  no  project  is  even  considered 
by  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
House  or  Senate  unless  and  until  a  de- 
tailed study  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  determined  that  a  favorable 
benefit-cost  ratio  exists,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  reasonably  anticipated  benefits 
to  accrue  from  the  project.  In  dollars  and 
cents,  are  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  in  public  funds.  The  conduct- 
ing of  this  study  and  the  processing  of 
the  report  affords  the  executive  branch 
both  an  effective  veto  power  and  a  device 
for  effecting  delay. 

Then  in  the  submission  of  his  budget 
recommendation  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
President  has  the  opportunity  to  express 
his  recommendations  on  funding  of  vari- 
ous approved  projects. 


Finally  he  has  the  option — though  its 
exercise  might  be  cwisidered  somewhat 
drastic — of  vetoing  a  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill  if  he  considers  any  item 
or  combination  of  items  imwarranted  or 
excessive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  having  all  of  these 
opportunities  prior  to  final  congressional 
approval  of  a  public  works  project  to  ex- 
press itself  as  to  the  need,  urgency,  and 
worthiness  of  a  project,  the  executive 
branch  should  not  have  and  does  not 
have  the  additional  authority  to  exert  an 
additional  veto  or  delay  through  admin- 
istrative action  by  OMB. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  constitutional  prerogative  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  make 
legislative  and  policy  decisions  on  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  Government.  In  recent  years 
that  prerogative  has  often  been  usurped 
by  the  executive  branch  by  means  of  item 
vetoes  which  have  been  exercised  by  the 
administration  through  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  The  process  of 
careful  consideration  and  agreement,  by 
both  bodies  of  Congress,  in  Federal  ap- 
propriations is  seriously  threatened  and 
imdermined  by  the  Presidential  im- 
poundment or  freezing  of  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated  and  .signed  into  law. 

A  number  of  difficulties  are  raised  by 
these  invasions  of  fiscal  procedures  and 
responsibility.  According  to  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  or  any  duly 
appointed  subcommittee  "is  authorized — 
to  conduct  studies  and  examinations  of 
the  organization  of  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  other  executive  agency — as  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  assist  it  in  the  de- 
termination of  matters  within  its  juris- 
diction." If  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  our 
own  laws  and  to  the  separation  of  powers 
inherent  in  our  system  of  government. 
Congress  must  reassert  and  exercise  its 
proper  role  in  prescribing  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

Another  source  of  today's  problems 
is  our  use  of  the  fiscal  year  even  though 
we  need  to  have  a  full  picture  of  priori- 
ties while  making  budget  determinations. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  switch  from  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  calendar  year;  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  Congress  adequately 
to  consider  the  budget  and  to  give  ma- 
ture consideration  to  our  Nation's  fiscal 
needs  between  the  opening  of  the  session 
in  January  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
on  June  30. 

In  an  earlier  and  simpler  day  it  may 
well  have  been  possible  for  Congressmen, 
coming  from  their  farms  and  small  busi- 
nesses, to  consider  the  budget  in  a  few 
months  and  to  return  to  their  homes 
by  the  time  the  old  fiscal  year  expired 
and  the  new  one  began.  With  the  in- 
creased complexity  of  Government  and 
of  social  and  economic  problems  it  is  now 
unrealistic— and  it  is  an  imacceptable 
fiction — to  hold  to  those  old  forms.  It 
is  impossible  to  consider  these  impor- 
tant matters  in  the  6  months  now  al- 
lowed for  them. 

As  a  result,  the  Congress  is  constantly 
passing  "continuing  resolutions."  near 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  order  to  per- 
mit Government  to  function  on  a  daily 
basis  even  though  the  budget  has  not 


been  passed.  Other  measures  are  passed 
without  thorough  consideration  as  we 
are  pressed  against  the  deadline. 

Because  the  President  does  not  submit 
the  budget  to  Congress  imtil  January  of 
each  year,  leaving  less  than  6  months 
for  the  adoption  of  the  budget  for  the 
following  year,  responsible  Government 
requires  that  Congress  change  from  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  calendar  year  so  that 
we  will  have  a  full  year  to  consider  the 
budgetary  requests  and  recommenda- 
tions and  to  take  action  on  them. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  gave  this  Congress  a  clear 
mandate  and  a  solemn  obligation  to  "lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imports,  and 
excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States."  Article  1,  section 
7  of  our  Constitution  expressly  outlines 
the  process  by  which  the  law  of  the  land 
is  to  be  promulgated. 

Today  we  face  a  serious  constitutional 
crisis.  In  the  gray  area  of  the  Constitu- 
tion the  President  is  required  to  execute 
the  laws  but  there  is  no  specific  require- 
ment to  force  the  President  to  spend  the 
money  duly  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  into  law.  The 
President's  action,  or  more  correctly  in- 
action, in  expending  these  funds  has 
created  problems  in  our  congressional 
districts.  At  a  time  of  recession  and  high 
unemployment,  to  tie  up  necessary  Fed- 
eral projects  not  only  creates  constitu- 
tional tension,  but  also  urmecessarily 
prolongs  economic  recovery. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  last  year, 
as  a  freshman  Member  of  the  House,  I 
led  the  fight  against  the  impounding  of 
$12  billion.  These  funds  for  urban  re- 
newal, mass  transit,  and  necessary  pub- 
lic construction  could  have  stimulated 
the  economy  last  year  to  help  ease  the 
crush  of  unemployment  and  the  reces- 
sion that  caused  unnecessary  economic 
dislocation. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  both  the  Executive 
and  the  Congress  exercise  their  responsi- 
bilities carefully  and  effectively.  The 
Congress  is  responsible  for  authorizing 
and  appropriating  funds.  The  President 
is  responsible  for  signing  bills  or  vetoing 
them.  To  impound  fimds  short  circuits 
the  entire  process  and  if  continually 
done,  violates  the  Constitution  itself.  As 
important,  the  impounding  of  fimds  has 
served  to  prolong  economic  recovery  and 
continue  the  high,  unacceptable,  level  of 
unemployment. 

To  impound  funds,  which  have  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  seems  to  me  to  invalidate  the  very 
process  which  was  designed  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  fulfill  the  function 
of  governing.  We  must  assert  our  posi- 
tion as  the  people's  representatives  and 
not  allow  the  bureaucracy  to  become  a 
source  of  law  unto  itself.  I  believe  the 
Congress  has  the  obligation  to  act  to  end 
this  practice  and.  for  this  reason,  I  have 
supported  legislation  which  would  end 
this  pernicious  practice. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Teruiessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1970  the  President  established 
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the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
under  his  authority. 

There  has  been  ample  evidence  since 
OMB  was  created  to  indicate  that  the 
responsibility  over  our  Nation's  Federal 
revenues  has  transferred  from  its  right- 
ful place  in  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has,  for  all  practical  piuposes,  taken  con- 
trol over  the  appropriations  process  and 
it,  not  Congress,  determines  priorities. 
Appropriation  hearings,  executive  ses- 
sions and  the  passage  of  appropriation 
bUls  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  is  noth- 
ing but  a  mere  formality  since  it  is  evi- 
dent that  OMB  will  dictate  what  moneys 
are  spent  where,  if  indeed,  moneys  are 
expended.  , 

My  office  has  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  OMB's  usurpation 
of  congressional  prerogatives.  We  have 
discovered,  as  I  stated  to  the  House  on 
January  19  of  this  year,  that  the  method 
used  by  OMB  of  disbursing  congression- 
ally  approved  funds  is  politically  moti- 
vated as  the  funding  of  various  pro- 
grams is  geared  to  have  a  maximum  im- 
pact upon  the  voters  by  election  day. 

We  discovered  at  that  time  that  OMB 
Intended  to  release  90  percent  of  basic 
water  and  sewer  grant  funds  during  the 
closing  months  of  fiscal  year  1972. 

We  further  discovered  that  over  three- 
fourths  of  water  and  waste  disposal 
funds  for  rural  commvmities  were 
planned  to  be  released  during  the  same 
period.  In  addition,  nearly  aU  of  the  one 
and  a  half  bUlion  dollars  appropriated 
for  xirban  renewal  were  plarmed  to  be 
released  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  goes  on.  In  the 
neighborhood  faculties  grant  program, 
all  of  the  appropriated  funds  were  to  be 
released  during  the  closing  months  of 
fiscal  1972.  The  same  was  true  for  the 
open  space  program.  ^  „  ^    i. 

The  Office  of  \4anagement  and  Budget 
termed  ^is  method  of  disbursing  appro- 
priated funds  "prudent  management.'^ 
I  call  it  "prudent  political  management. 

During  this  study  by  my  office  last 
January,  my  staff  centered  its  efforts  on 
only  two  Departments  of  Government. 
Agriculture  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. In  just  these  two  Depart- 
ments encompassing  only  10  major  grant 
programs,  we  discovered  that  80  percent 
of  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972 
was  planned  to  be  disbursed  just  prior  to 
the  end  of  that  fiscal  year.  By  simple 
addition  and  division  we  figured  this 
amounted  to  over  $3'/2  bilUon.  Now,  that 
Is  what  I  call  a  well-oiled  campaign 
budget.  , 

Whether  these  tactics  can  be  consid- 
ered as  impounding  or  withholding  or  se- 
questering, I  believe,  is  academic. 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
in  its  "Glossary  of  Terms  Relating  to  the 
Budget  and  Fiscal  Provisions  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970," 
dated  December  1971,  defines  impounded 
funds  as  "any  type  of  executive  action 
which  effectively  precludes  the  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds."  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  executive  action 
precluding  the  obligation  of  appropri- 


ated funds  for  political  purposes  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  glossary,  an  act  of  im- 
pounding. 

In  continuing  our  investigation  we 
noted  that  $500  miUion  was  being  im- 
pounded in  the  vital  water  and  sewer 
grant  program  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  even 
though  the  national  need  for  such  funds 
exceeds  $1  billion. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  even  extended  its  controlling  hands 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  as 
they  have  instructed  NIH  not  to  obligate 
42  percent  of  funds  designed  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  medical  schools.  This 
restriction  by  OMB  resulted  in  over  $60 
million  impounded  even  though  ap- 
proved, but  unfunded,  applications  for 
medical  school  construction  exceeded 
$700  million  naticmally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  medical  schools  in 
Tennessee  were  affected  by  this  acticwi 
of  OMB.  Meharry  Medical  School,  Me- 
harry  Dental  School,  and  Vanderbilt 
Medical  School  had  applications  totaling 
$16,700,000  which  were  approved— to 
repeat — approved,  but  were  returned  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds — but  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  im- 
poimded  over  $60  million. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  has  further 
been  adversely  affected  by  OMB  dictates 
as  $56  million  allotted  to  Tennessee  for 
the  construction  of  interstate  highways 
were  withheld  from  obligation. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1972 
Termessee  had  $57  million  of  apportioned 
highway  funds  not  obligated.  Tennessee 
used  $12  million  of  an  authorized  $15 
million  during  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1972  which  left  $3  miUion  to  revert  back 
to  the  White  House  pool. 

Thus,  on  October  1, 1971,  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter,  Tennessee  had  $45  million 
left  of  apportioned  funds.  On  October  1, 
a  directive  was  sent  to  Termessee  author- 
izing the  obligation  of  the  entire  $45  mil- 
lion. On  October  20,  1971,  funds  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  fiscal  year   1973 
became  available  for  immediate  obliga- 
tion and  Termessee  was  apportioned  an 
additional  $74  million  which  totaled  $119 
million  of  apportioned  highway  fimds 
authorized  for  obligation  during  the  sec- 
ond quarter.  In  the  second  quarter  Ten- 
nessee obligated  $49  million  and  reserved 
the  remaining  $70  million  for  future  ob- 
ligations in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters. 
However,    an   immediate   control    by 
OMB  was  placed  on  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  in  the  third  quarter  and 
Termessee  was  instructed  to  obligate  a 
mere  $7  million  in  that  quarter  and  $7 
million  in  the  fourth  quarter  leaving  $56 
million  impounded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  OMB  fiipflopped 
on  these  highway  funds  does  not  seem 
like  "prudent  management"  to  me. 

By  Its  actions,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  become  the  second 
most  powerful  office  in  the  land.  It  has 
surpassed  the  importance  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  judiciary  and  has  in- 
deed become  the  fourth  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  attempted  to  investigate  ways 
to  restore  congressional  power  over  the 
purse  of  this  Nation. 
On  January  26  of  this  year.  I  intro- 


duced legislation  which  would  require  the 
President  to  notify  Congress  when  he 
impounds  or  authorizes  the  impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds.  Congress 
would  then  have  60  days  in  which  to  ap- 
prove of  the  President's  action  or  he 
would  be  required  to  release  funds. 

This  bill  gathered  121  cosponsors  in- 
cluding 45  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee chairmen. 

On  April  11. 1  introduced  a  House  res- 
olution requiring  the  President  to  release 
$107  million  of  impounded  appropriated 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
funds.  Again.  45  House  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  reintroduction.  The  pres- 
ent need  for  these  funds  exceeds  $800 
million  nationally  and  over  $12  million 
for  Tennessee  alone. 

When  Congress  approved  these  funds 
last  year,  our  intention  was  to  help  solve 
the  problem^  of  the  great  shortages  of 
electrical  energy  in  rural  areas.  The  im- 
poundment action  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  a  resort  to  im- 
constitutional  line  item  budget  cutting 
and  has  thwarted  the  will  of  Congress 
and  the  people  we  represent. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become 
common  practice  for  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  dictate  to  Gov- 
ernment witnesses  who  testify  on  bills 
before  congressional  committees  to  take 
positions  contrary  to  their  own  profes- 
sional opinions.  Such  action  resulted  in 
opposition  testimony  recently  on  legis- 
lation I  introduced.  In  fact,  we  were  in- 
formed by  a  high  administration  official 
of  his  refusal  to  testify  because,  in  good 
conscience  and  professional  beliefs,  he 
thought  the  legislation  was  needed  and 
should  be  enacted  into  law.  He  was  in- 
structed to  oppose  the  bill  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  am  presently  exploring  additional 
legislation  aimed  at  restoring  Congress 
to  its  rightful  role  as  representaUve  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  facts  are  clear.  We  are  elected 
officials— not  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  We  have  to  account  for  ap- 
propriated funds— not  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  And  we  have  to  run 
every  2  years  to  retain  our  seats — not 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Congressional  committees,  their  mem- 
bers, and  staffs  devote  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  the  legislaUve  process. 
Floor  debates  are  at  times  extensive  and 
after  final  passage  of  bills  we  find  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
neglects  our  wishes  and  proceeds  on  their 

own. 

We  in  Congress  took  our  own  consti- 
tutional oath. 

We  had  better  shape  up  or  ship  out. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Pickle^  in  calling 
attention  to  the  singularly  important 
constitutional  threat  posed  by  Executive 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds. 

At  this  present  moment  in  our  na- 
tional history,  I  cannot  think  of  a  single 
issue  that  poses  a  greater  threat  to  the 
future  of  the  Republic,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  temporary  need  to  rein- 
force the  doctrine  of  ci\ilian  control  of 
the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  my  remarks 
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to  be  looked  upon  as  mere  condemnation 
of  this,  and  previous  administrations, 
for  their  unconstitutional  technique  of 
Executive  item  veto.  I  hope  to  offer  con- 
structive criticism  not  only  of  the  Execu- 
tive, but  of  the  Congress— for  surely, 
through  unresponsiveness,  tardy  aware- 
ness of  certain  issues  and  delays  in  com- 
pleting the  appropriations  process  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  have 
created  a  fiscal  management  vacuum 
into  which  the  Executive  is  more  than 
happy  to  leap. 

In  addition,  the  Congi-ess.  through  its 
almost  total  lack  of  detailed,  central- 
ized, and  focused  legislative  oversight, 
has  not  kept  in  close  enough  touch  with 
the  practical  day-by-day  results  of  our 
legislative  products.  We  do  not  look  long 
and  hard  enough  at  what  we  have 
wrought.  We  are  so  preoccupied  with 
moving  into  new  legislative  domains,  we 
fail  to  notice  and  correct  significant  de- 
ficiencies in  the  way  programs  are  con- 
ceived, administered,  and  funded. 

Another  point  that  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  is  the  appropriations 
process  itself.  We  have  no  single  coordi- 
nated way  in  which  we  view  the  totality 
of  our  appropriations.  We  not  only  are 
unaware  of  what  actually  is  being  spent 
after  authorization,  appropriation,  con- 
tract authority,  obligation,  and  so  forth, 
but  we  have  no  way  of  relating  that 
disbursement  total  to  revenues  or  reve- 
nue projections. 

Many  appropriations  continue  over 
several  years.  In  addition  we  lose  sight 
of  exactly  how  much  is  being  spent  in 
these  carryover  items  and  are  negligent 
in  mesisuring,  through  lack  of  exact 
management,  both  the  timing  and 
amount  of  fiscal  stimulus  we  provide. 

The  historical  trend  of  executive  ag- 
grandizement of  appropriations  powers 
has  been  reinforced  through  the  splinter- 
ing of  congressional  spending  power. 
Fragmentation  of  congressional  fiscal 
management  in  the  1860's  resulted  in 
spending  and  revenues  being  out  of 
phase.  Creation  of  practically  autono- 
mous apprdpriations  subcommittees 
within  the  appropriations  committee 
further  split  Jurisdiction,  control,  and 
responsibility  for  total  spending  and 
overall  management. 

The  distingxiished  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  Mr. 
Mahon,  is  acutely  aware  of  this  problem 
and  has  spoken  out  many  times,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  this 
root-cause  of  the  erosion  of  congres- 
sional control  over  the  power  of  the 
purse.  Chairman  Mahon  has  also  stated 
that  minimum  impoundments  are  desir- 
able. "I  believe  it  is  fundamentally  de- 
sirable that  the  Executive  have  limited 
powers  of  impoundment  in  the  interests 
of  good  management  and  constructive 
economy  in  public  expenditures." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  subscribe  to  that  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman. 
However.  I  would  like  to  underline  the 
word  "limited."  I  would  also  like  to  add 
the  word  "temporary."  And  by  tempo- 
rary, I  mean  release  of  appropriated 
funds  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  funds  were  intended. 

In  other  words,  what  impoundments 
the  administration  makes  must  be  minor 


refinements  of  discretionary  spending 
decisions  already  made  by  the  Congress. 
We  must  equip  ourselves  with  data  gath- 
ering and  administrative  staff-  and  ma- 
chinery— the  raw  materials  from  which 
we  must  devise  a  total,  effective,  expedi- 
tious, and  flexible  machinery  for  disbiu-s- 
ing  and  managing  the  fiscal  accounts  of 
the  Nation.  That  is  our  responsibility 
and  our  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  imderstand  that  there 
must  be  some  fiexibility  in  the  way  we 
spend  our  revenues  and  the  amounts  of 
those  revenues  we  expend.  However,  im- 
less  the  Congress  devises  the  means  to 
exercise  greater  fiscal  management,  we 
shtill  continue  to  preside  over  the  dis- 
solution of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  by  the  people,  who  govern 
through  us.  I  do  not  wish  to  look  back 
several  years  from  now  and  see  that  we 
have  permitted  the  Congress  to  become 
a  House  of  Lords,  where  we  all  sit  in 
splendid  isolation — isolation  both  from 
reality  and  the  powers  that  once  were 
ours — ^powers  that  were  not  only  our 
privilege  but  our  constitutional  mandate. 

I  certainly  disapprove  of  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated for  the  "general  welfare."  There 
are  some  constitutional  and  statutory 
precedents  for  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  withhold  certain 
fimds  designated  for  use  In  our  national 
defense.  However,  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  constitutionality  of  this  type  of 
impoundment  when  it  amounts  to  a  sig- 
nificant divergence  from  overall  con- 
gressional Intent  on  defense  matters,  I 
find  the  impoundment  of  funds  desig- 
nated for  domestic  problems  far,  far 
more  disconcerting  and  disturbing. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into 
actual  dollar  amoimts  and  the  break- 
down on  specific  program  impound- 
ments. The  total,  as  reported  by  OMB  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  on  May  22,  1972,  was  approxi- 
mately $11  billion. 

However,  as  an  example  of  what  is 
going  on  all  over  the  Nation,  just  in  ap- 
plications for  housing  funds  already  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress,  I  would  like 
to  mention  my  own  district. 

The  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Mliuiesota  has  been  denied  funds  for 
two-thirds  of  our  acceptable  housing  pro- 
posals. We  have  received  only  seven  out 
of  22  eligible  projects.  Another  15  proj- 
ects which  would  provide  over  800  units 
were  rejected  outright  as  part  of  HUD's 
flat-out,  across-the-board  rejection  of 
all  pending  applications  for  HUD.  HUD 
must  be  spending  all  Its  funds  In  buy- 
ing up,  at  inflated  prices,  HUD-guaran- 
teed  properties  being  foreclosed  across 
the  Nation. 

This  same  pattern  is  being  repeated 
in  highway  programs,  food  stamps, 
school  lunches  for  children,  regional 
medical  programs,  medical  research  proj- 
ects, community  development,  housing 
and  farm  loans,  and  the  list  goes  on 
and  on.  As  a  temporary  means  of  call- 
ing the  administration  to  account  for 
impoundments,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  prevent  Presidential  impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds  without  the 
con.sent  of  Congress.  This  legislation  at 


least  would  give  Congress  a  chance  to 
overturn  this  Illegal,  Executive  item  veto. 
I  realize  this  is  an  expedient  anc  does  not 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem.  However, 
it  might  just  give  us  a  little  time  In  which 
to  devise  the  upgrading  of  congressional 
fiscal  management  I  discuss  later  in  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  and  succeeding  ad- 
ministrations are  not  going  to  change 
their  ways,  because  the  Congress  is  giving 
signs  of  being  unhappy.  The  administra- 
tion might  give  us  a  crying  towel  and 
a  pat  on  the  head,  but  they  will  not  give 
up  this  usurped  power  imtil  the  Congress 
takes  It  back — and  takes  It  back  and 
manages  and  utilizes  it  effectively  and 
expeditiously. 

We  have  the  power  of  the  purse  and 
can  use  it  to  force  the  release  of  certain 
funds.  We  can  badger,  bully,  and  black- 
mall  the  0£Bce  of  Management  and 
Budget  into  releasing  dribbles  of  appro- 
priated funds  We  can  even  threaten  to 
withhold  funds  for  pet  administration 
programs,  as  suggested  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Mr.  Ellender.  But 
unless  we  are  able  to  manage  these  funds 
in  the  maimer  I  have  just  described,  then 
we  will  fall  In  resecuring  these  powers  to 
the  Congress. 

Time  and  time  again  we  may  hit  the 
administration  over  the  head  with  the 
purse.  But  imless  the  Congress  can  re- 
store this  absolute  power  of  the  p\irse 
and  utilize  It  effectively — and  by  effec- 
tlvely,  I  mean  in  a  manner  that  is  free 
from  serious  fault  and  is  politically  ac- 
ceptable because  of  its  efficiency,  fair- 
ness, and  expedition — we  will  find  our- 
selves on  the  same  old  merry-go-roimd 
and  the  administration  will  grab  the 
brass  ring  on  every  turn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  frankly  do  not  see  a 
legislative  solution  to  this  dilemma.  The 
administration  continues  to  ignore  lan- 
guage that  "directs,  orders,  mandates, 
and  requires"  certain  expenditures.  This 
administration  even  Ignores  legislative 
language  mandating  an  end  to  the  war — 
so  writing  'foolproof  legislation"  is  a 
futile  exercise. 

Impeachment  of  the  President  is  too 
drastic  to  be  effective,  particularly  when 
there  is  little  public  imderstanding  of 
the  constitutional  issue  involved.  Im- 
peachment would  thus  lack  the  support 
of  the  people  necessary  for  success.  And 
franidy,  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  go 
that  far  in  insisting  on  our  prerogatives- 
Resorting  to  the  courts  has  been  and 
will  be  inconclusive,  since  each  decision 
will  continue  to  be  narrowly  drawn — 
drawn  to  restrict  Its  Impact  to  the  par- 
ticular facts  in  dispute,  and  drawn  to 
avoid  ruling  on  the  constitutional  issues 
involved.  The  courts  clearly  recognize 
this  as  one  arena  of  fundamental  politi- 
cal conflict  from  which  they  had  best 
remain  aloof. 

The  solution  of  this  peculiarly  political 
problem  is  quite  logically  a  political  one. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  return  this 
power  to  the  purse  of  the  Congress,  and 
that  is  for  the  Craigress  to  provide  the 
same  type  of  fine-tuned  management  to 
fiscal  accounts  that  the  administration 
provides. 

This  can  and  must  be  done.  We  have 
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the  right  and  duty  to  devise  the  manage- 
ment machinery  I  discussed  earlier  in  my 
remarks.  Whether  we  utilize  a  different 
committee  system,  or  an  expanded  and 
more  powerful  Government  Accoimting 
OfSce  or  some  other  device  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  Wliat  we  must  do  now  is 
get  to  v.'ork  on  this  matter  and  come  up 
vitli  a  solution  that  is  both  practicallj' 
and  politically  feasible — a  solution  that 
can  be  put  to  work  in  the  next  few 
years — a  system  that  would  bring  in  its 
train  other  needed  congressional  re- 
forms— reforms  that  necessarily  must  in- 
clude, as  part  of  effective  fiscal  manage- 
ment, detailed  legislative  oversight. 

We  can  use  this  spending  conflict  with 
the  Executive  as  a  catalyst  to  brmg  the 
Congress  more  completely  up  to  date.  We 
must  enter  more  fully  into  tlie  space, 
electronic,  superhypersonic  world.  If  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  able  to  push  a  but- 
ton and  find  out  exactly  what  he  has  said 
to  the  Congress  In  tlae  past  years,  then 
I  think  the  Congress  also  should  be  able 
to  push  a  button  and  find  out  what  we 
ourselves  may  have  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary Is  so  Interested  in. 

If  it  takes  speed  at  finding  and  pushing 
buttons  to  remain  in  the  game — if  we 
have  to  computerize  and  streamline  our 
fiscal  operations  to  maintain  the  powers 
of  this  branch  of  Government  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Constitution,  then,  I  say, 
let  us  get  on  with  it.  The  longer  we  wait, 
the  more  diflicult  it  is  becoming. 

The  Congress  is  an  extremely  compe- 
tent poUtical  body.  The  solution  of  tlie 
constitutional  dilemma  we  face  is  a  p>o- 
litical  solution,  and  one  that  is  and  will 
require  aU  our  competence.  I  have  confi- 
dence, Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will  finally 
begin  to  move  in  the  direction  of  restora- 
tion— a  restoration  that  will  see  spending 
policy  restored  fully  to  the  Congress- 
Congress,  the  timely  and  articulate  voice 
of  the  people,  in  whose  name  and  for 
whose  benefit  we  govern. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  special  order  today 
covering  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Therefore,  I  am  participating 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasuie. 

I  would  like  first  to  congratulate  mj' 
colleague.  Congressman  J.  J.  Picklk  of 
Texas,  for  taking  the  special  order  be- 
cause I  believe  this  dialog  and  this 
discussion  may  give  us  additional  Insight 
into  the  problem  of  executive  impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds  and  may 
suggest  avenues  of  approach  to  solutions. 
I  have  long  been  concerned  with  this 
practice,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
executive  usurpation  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  given  to  the  Congress.  I 
know  many  Members  on  the  floor  here 
today  share  my  concern,  Members,  I 
might  add,  from  both  parties. 

One  of  the  grave  problems  of  our  Gov- 
ernment today  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  between  the  three  separate  but 
coequal  branches.  Perhaps  the  Congress 
has  been  remiss,  at  least  we  have  been 
criticized,  for  surrendering  some  of  our 
authority  to  the  executive  branch.  This 
examination  of  tlie  problem  must  then 
be  applauded  because,  if  we  have  lost 
anything  to  the  executive,  we  are  hereby 
exploring  ways  to  get  It  back. 
The  executive  function  by  its  nature 


is  powerful.  Administration  takes  more 
functionaries.  The  minions  of  able,  com- 
petent and  dedicated  employees  far  out- 
number those  in  the  other  two  branches. 
Policymaking  calls  for  fewer  hands.  I 
think  we  have  too  few  and  we  should 
examine  whether  short-staffed  as  we  are, 
we  have  the  necessarj'  expertise  to  even 
keep  pace,  as  far  as  policy  is  concerned, 
with  the  executive. 

The  executive  branch  can  provide  a 
staff  on  any  Issue,  any  problem,  any  initi- 
ative of  its  own.  Thus  by  the  time  the 
issue  reaches  us  it  has  alrcEuly  been 
shaped.  Sometimes  it  is  so  moulded  and 
so  construed  that  it  is  difficult  to  change 
it. 

I  do  not  mean,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Con- 
giess  should  have  staff  aboard  destroyers 
at  sea  to  prevent  another  Tonkin  Gulf 
incident.  It  Is  not  the  nature  of  policy- 
making to  always  be  where  the  action 
is.  However,  we  should  have  the  resources 
to  evaluate  the  possible  courses  of  an5' 
action,  and  tills  may  be  where  we  are 
lacking. 

While  I  believe  the  Congress  should 
take  more  initiative  In  the  war  powers, 
this  is  not  the  purp)ose  of  our  discussion 
today,  and  I  would  like  to  return  from 
this  digression,  to  our  main  point. 

Constitutionally  the  Congress  was 
given  the  power  to  raise  money.  Now, 
every  fiscal  manager  will  tell  you  it  Is 
bad  practice  to  divide  the  authority  for 
raising  and  spending  money.  Congress 
also  has  the  power  to  appropriate,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  spending  authority. 
The  actual  disbursement  is  an  adminis- 
trative function  and  is  properly  dele- 
gated to  the  executive  branch.  The  au- 
thority of  Congress,  however,  in  the 
raising  and  appropriation  of  moneys, 
thereby  shaping  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government,  is  sadly 
being  eroded  by  the  executive  branch. 
ThLs  increasingly  onerous  practice  is 
being  followed  by  the  impoundment  or 
reser\ing  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

Now  in  our  haste  to  make  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  the  villain,  we 
should  not  overlook  our  own  responsi- 
bility and  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  minute. 
What  the  executive  does  when  It  Im- 
poimds  or  reserves  funds  is  exercise  an 
item  veto.  This  is  an  action  not  men- 
tioned In  the  Constitution  but  certainly 
silence  did  not  tacitly  give  this  author- 
ity to  the  executive.  There  is  a  veto  proc- 
ess. The  Senate  and  House  enact  and 
send  a  bill  to  the  President  who  signs  or 
vetoes,  and  then  the  Congress  can  over- 
ride. But  the  item  veto  neatly  avoids  this 
constitutional  process.  By  blocking  the 
spending  of  funds  the  executive  can  and 
does  shape  policy.  The  exercise  of  this 
negative  power  can  halt  worthwhile  pro- 
grams and  has. 

The  Congress,  and  most  of  all  the  elec- 
toi'ate,  should  be  concerned  with  this 
practice.  If  it  has  sufficient  exposure  to 
the  public  I  am  sure  our  constituents  will 
recognize  the  dangers. 

By  the  same  token,  the  Congress  must 
exercise  greater  control  over  its  own  ap- 
propriations processes.  I  am  sure  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  agree  with  me. 
Too  often,  we  find  the  Congress  count- 


ing dollars  and  cents  when  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  they  are  adding  up  the  same 
spending  figures  but  coming  up  with  dif- 
ferent totals.  Maj'be,  we  ought  to  get 
together. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  appropriations, 
so  I  do  not  offer  any  solutions  here.  I 
only  pose  the  problem.  If  it  comes  up 
often  enougli.  I  have  faith  that  someone 
w  ill  figure  it  out. 

The  practice  of  impoundment  has  been 
carried  to  furtlaer  inexcusable  ends.  In 
any  discussion  of  the  practice,  the  use 
of  reserve  or  frozen  funds  for  poUtical 
purposes  cannot  be  ignored.  We  all  know 
there  is  this  year  no  real  problem  with 
reserved  or  impounded  funds.  They  are 
bemg  released,  this  being  a  general  elec- 
tion year.  The  hope  is  the  feeling  of  eu- 
phoria will  pay  off  in  votes. 

I  have  just  painted  the  political  use 
of  impoundment  with  a  broad  brush.  I 
will  be  more  specific.  The  release  of  im- 
pounded funds  was  used  in  the  16th  Con- 
gressional District  to  try  to  shape  a  Cal- 
ifornia senatorial  election.  It  failed,  but 
not  for  want  of  trying. 

In  1970  some  $10  million  in  Westlands 
Water  District  distribution  funds,  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  In  appropriations  bills,  was  Im- 
pounded. Despite  i-epcated  entreaties,  the 
funds  were  held  up.  Then  on  the  eve  of 
the  election,  the  Governor's  wife  prom- 
ised the  incumbent  senatorial  candidate 
the  release  of  the  fimds,  which  he  an- 
nounced in  a  campaign  statement  in 
Fresno. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  voter  effect 
was.  The  Senator  lost.  The  money  re- 
mained frozen  imtil  the  following  year.  I 
have  often  since  wondered  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  money  If  he  had 
won. 

This  particular  Impoimdment  had 
other  deleterious  effects.  It  sent  the  cost 
of  the  distribution  system  up,  oy  delay- 
ing it.  Now  construction  must  be  paid  in 
dollars  of  decreased  value.  And  the  delay 
in  the  construction  schedule  meant  un- 
employment and  some  future  reconstruc- 
tion further  increasing  the  cost. 

This  is  an  example  of  an  overt  use  of 
the  promise  of  release  of  impounded 
fimds  as  a  specific  political  tool  by  the 
executive  to  shape  a  local  election.  Of 
course,  to  release  the  Impounded  funds 
they  must  be  placed  in  reserve  in  the  first 
place.  There  needs  to  be  congressional 
control  over  Impounded  funds.  Perhaps 
it  should  take  specific  authorization  by 
Congress  for  impounding  or  specific  au- 
thorization for  the  release  of  reserve 
funds. 

As  I  said  before  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  is  the  villain  in  toda>  "s 
saga.  This  is  no  reflection  on  the  able 
and  competent  directorship  it  has  had 
under  Mr.  Schultz  and  now  under  Mr. 
Weinberger  from  my  home  State.  They 
have  done  a  good  job. 

Our  complaints  should  be  aimed  at 
the  tarijet,  executive  direction  of  OMB 
and  lack  of  congressional  control. 

I  offer  only  one  susgestion  today  be- 
cause I  know  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  covering  what  I  miss. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  ofiSce  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  a  cabinet  office.  This  would 
take  it  out  from  under  the  right  or  left 
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wing  of  the  White  House,  I  do  not  know 
exactly  where  it  is  located  over  there. 

This  would  mean  the  Director  would 
take  ofBce  only  after  congressional  con- 
flrmation,  a  dubious  attempt  at  control 
but  at  least  something.  It  would  at  least 
assure  ease  of  congressional  inquiry  into 
the  ofiQce.  Cabinet  oflQcers  ai'e  called  and 
do  testify  before  Congress.  Presidential 
advisers,  in  many  cases,  do  not. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  appreci- 
ated this  opportunity  to  speak  out  on  this 
issue.  With  these  words  I  will  close. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  discussion  today 
will  inspire  a  dialog  among  Members  of 
Congress,  among  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive, so  that  we  can  come  up  with  an  an- 
swer to  this  vexing  problem. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  today's 
special  order  on  executive  impoundment 
of  funds  voted  by  Congress,  and  to  add 
my  words  to  those  of  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  Congressman  Jakk  Pickle. 

The  impoundment  policy  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  quote  one  of  our  foremost 
experts  on  the  Constitution,  Senator 
8am  Ervin  "contributes  to  the  steady 
deterioration  of  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  1-Iation  rests." 

Executive  impoundment  is  a  key  issue 
for  two  reasons.  In  practical  terms,  it 
is  responsible  for  the  withholding  of  vast 
siuns  of  money — almost  $13  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1971  alone — from  high-priority 
domestic  programs  which  Congress  has 
determined  the  people  need.  In  1971,  for 
example,  the  following  siuns  were  im- 
pounded by  OMB:  $5.8  billion  for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration;  $1.7 
billion  for  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs,  including  $200  million 
for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities,  and 
$942  million  for  low-rent  housing;  $31 
million  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education; 
$16  million  for  the  Federal  prison  sys- 
tem: $10  million  for  basic  medical  re- 
search at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health;  $7  million  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  Federal  agencies  and  vital 
programs  whose  day-to-day  operations 
are  severely  restricted  by  impoundment 
of  funds.  Impoundment  of  this  magnitude 
continues  even  today. 

In  constitutional  terms,  executive  im- 
poundment raises  questions  of  the  most 
fundamental  importance  concerning  the 
separation  of  powers  and  congressional 
authority  over  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. In  fact,  members  of  the  President's 
own  staff  have  suggested  that  executive 
impoundment  is  supported  by  neither 
reason  nor  precedent,  to  quote  a  recent 
Justice  Department  memorandum. 

Perhaps  the  executive  branch  does  not 
imderstand  or  appreciate  the  depth  of 
congressional  opposition  to  the  OMB's 
Impoundment  policy.  For  Members  of 
Congress,  who  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution are  granted  the  power  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare,  it  is  galling 
to  spend  weeks,  months  and  years  work- 
ing to  authorize  and  appropriate  fiwds, 
only  to  see  critically  important  projects 
stalled  or  not  started  at  all  because  the 
OMB  simply  refuses  to  release  those 
funds. 


The  Speaker  of  the  House  has  called 
executive  impoundment  simply  unac- 
ceptable. ITie  Republican  minority  leader 
acknowledges  that  in  effect  it's  a  line- 
item  veto.  On  April  21,  1971,  the  House 
Democratic  Caucus,  the  policymaking 
body  of  the  255  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  seek  immedi- 
ate release  of  all  such  appropriated  funds 
by  appropriate  message  to  the  President. 

Even  WiUiam  Rehnquist  when  he  was 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  the  Nixon 
administration  wrote  several  memoran- 
diuns  to  the  President  warning  him  of 
impoundment's  unconstitutionality.  "It 
is  in  our  view  extremely  difficult,"  Mr. 
Rehnquist  wrote,  "to  formulate  a  con- 
stitutional theory  to  justify  a  refusal  by 
the  President  to  comply  with  a  Congres- 
sional directive  to  spend."  In  another 
memorandum  he  wrote: 

with  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
decline  to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we 
must  conclude  that  existence  of  sxich  broad 
powers  is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent. 

Constitutional  scholars  agree  with  the 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Louis  Fisher,  author  of  the  definitive 
work  on  the  subject,  "Funds  Impounded 
by  the  President :  The  Constitutional  Is- 
sue," argues  that  no  decision  of  any 
court  justifies  the  impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds.  Professor  Arthur 
Maass  of  Harvard  University  put  it  most 
succinctly  in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee: 

The  Executive's  power  to  impound  appro- 
priations is  exercised  by  sufferance  of  the 
Congress.  Congress  can,  by  legislation,  deny 
the  President  the  right  to  Impound,  or  Con- 
gress can  set  the  conditions  under  which 
the  President  can  impound  appropriations. 
Such  legislation  would  be  constitutional 
and  binding  on  the  President.  .  . 

In  my  judgment,  impoundment  can 
serve  a  useful  function  only  when  a  pro- 
gram costs  less  than  originally  expected, 
or  when  significant  cost  savings  can  be 
effected  without  subverting  the  intent 
of  a  program  established  by  Congress. 
However,  the  OMB  cannot  justify  any 
substantial  part  of  the  $13  billion  worth 
of  current  impounded  funds  on  this 
basis. 

The  statement  of  OMB  Duector 
Caspar  Weinberger  that  "policy  inevi- 
tably is  part  of  every  budget  decision"  Is 
very  revealing.  Changing  policies  ap- 
proved by  Congress  is  the  real  reason — 
the  only  reason — for  impounding  fimds 
and  it  is  the  reason  why  impoundment 
imdermines  so  basically  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  Congress.  If,  as  Mr. 
Weinberger  suggests,  "it  is  very  hard  to 
separate  management  from  policy,"  then 
I  suggest  that  Congress  should  make  the 
distinction  clearer  for  Mr.  Weinberger 
and  his  colleagues  at  OMB. 

Legislation  introduced  by  Congiess- 
man  Bill  Anderson  in  the  House,  which 
I  and  others  here  have  cosponsored,  and 
by  Senator  Sam  Ervin  in  the  Senate 
would  require  the  President  to  notify 
Congress  whenever  he  decides  to  im- 
pound appropriated  fimds.  Congress 
would  then  affirm  the  impoundment  by 
pas.sing  appropriate  legislation  within  60 
days  of  the  President's  request.  If  Con- 


gress did  not  pass  such  legislation,  then 
the  President  woiild  be  required  to  re- 
lease the  funds. 

This  approach  makes  perfect  sense  to 
me.  It  places  the  burden  of  persuasion  on 
the  President  and  requires  him  to  justify 
the  impoundment  of  funds  already  voted 
by  Congress  before  they  could  be  per- 
manently frozen  by  OMB.  Yet  it  provides 
a  simple  and  workable  scheme  for  con- 
gressional approval  of  impoimdment  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  impoimdment 
may  be  justified.  It  restores  the  consti- 
tutionally required  balance  between  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  and 
Congress.  And  it  would  effect  the  release 
of  $13  billion  of  critically  needed  fimds 
for  implementation  of  high-priority  do- 
mestic programs. 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  seen 
many  examples  of  Executive  usurpation 
of  legislative  authority,  most  tragically 
in  the  context  of  the  Executive's  role  in 
waging  an  undeclared  war  in  Indochina. 
If  we  have  learned  a  lesson  from  this  sad 
experience,  it  is  that  the  executive 
branch  assumes  new  powers — legislative 
powers — whenever  Congress  fails  to  as- 
sert its  proper  constitutional  authority. 

The  OMB's  massive  impoundment 
gratuitously  and  incorrectly  implies  that 
Congress  is  not  responsible  for  setting 
budgetary  priorities.  As  part  of  the  ef- 
fort to  inhibit  impoundment,  therefore. 
Congress  must  put  its  own  budgetary 
procedures  in  order. 

This  means  earlier  passage  of  appro- 
priations bills.  At  this  date,  26  days  into 
the  new  fiscal  year,  only  eight  of  the  15 
major  appropriations  measures  have 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  signed  into  law. 

It  also  means  that  Congress  should 
consider  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  to  oversee  the 
entire  congressional  budgetary  process. 
The  piecemeal  approach  that  Congress 
has  traditionally  taken  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Federal  budget — pacing  each 
appropriations  bill  separately  and  pay- 
ing too  little  attention  to  total  dollar 
amounts — dangerously  undervalues  the 
importance  of  treating  national  econom- 
ic issues  such  as  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  the  only  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  which 
systematically  reviews  the  budget  as  a 
whole  is  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  They  have  failed  to  do  the  job 
well. 

The  excessive  power  of  OMB  must  be 
stopped  if  Congress  is  to  reassert  its  au- 
thority over  budget  matters.  I  believe  we 
owe  a  reassertion  of  the  congressional 
role  in  this  matter  to  the  people.  They 
elected  us.  No  one  elected  OMB. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  ,  in  his  concern 
about  the  usurping  of  congressional 
powers  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Presidents  have  used  this  Office  as  a 
final  Presidential  veto  over  programs 
passed  by  the  Congress  but  opposed  by 
the  White  House  and  yet  too  dangerous 
to  veto  from  a  political  point  of  view. 
It  has  become  the  final  Presidential  guil- 
lotine for  pro-ams  the  President  «)- 
poses  but  does  not  want  to  make  public 
his  oppoisition. 
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A  perfect  example  of  an  OMB  Im- 
poundment relates  to  some  $20  million 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  de- 
salting research  in  Israel.  The  history 
of  this  worthwhile  project  begins  in 
1964. 

President  Johnson  announced  in  1964 
tliat  the  United  States  and  Israel  would 
cooperate  in  desalinization  research  and 
development,  including  the  building  of 
a  model  plant.  In  1966.  a  scientific  re- 
port established  the  feasibility  of  the 
project.  On  January  19,  1969,  Levi  Esh- 
kol,  as  Premier  of  Israel,  announced 
plans  to  build  the  plant  which  Congress 
authoilzed  later  that  year. 

The  proposed  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  plant  is  important  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First  it  is  crucial  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  fresh  water 
supply  for  Israel.  Second,  it  would  pro- 
vide American  scientists  with  important 
scientific  data  on  the  feasibility  of  fu- 
ture domestic  and  foreign  desalting  pro- 
grams. As  the  world's  reserve  of  fresh 
water  rapidly  diminishes,  we  may  have 
Ic  turn  to  the  huge  supply  of  salt  water 
for  our  daily  use.  Desaltiiog  research  and 
development  must  be  assigned  high 
priority. 

But  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment proposed  action  on  the  pro- 
gram in  1969,  claiming  move  research 
would  be  appropriate. 

Whereas  Congress  appropriated  and 
authorized  tlie  money  for  research  and  a 
study  of  Uie  desalting  problems,  the  ad- 
ministration wanted  a  prototype  plant 
built  and  maintained  that  Israel  was 
not  sufficiently  technologically  sophis- 
ticated to  operate  a  desalting  plant  eco- 
nomically. 

Israel  never  maintained  tlial  it  could — 
ii  needed  the  money  and  Coiigress  passed 
tlie  measure,  expr^sly  for  research  with 
no  stiings  or  economic  or  other  feasi- 
bility attached.  The  administration's 
demands  that  the  plant  be  proven  eco- 
nomically viable  before  the  funds  are 
released  contravenes  congressional  in- 
tent and  negates  tlie  original  luider- 
standing  with  Israel. 

The  needs  of  Israel,  the  wealth  of 
iKtential  information,  and  the  fact  that 
Congress  passed  the  appropriation  for 
a  re.search,  not  a  commercial  undertak- 
ing, all  this  seems  to  make  little  im- 
pression on  OMB.  Tliis  is  just  one  more 
in  a  long  list  of  the  flaimting  of  Congress 
by  using  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  This  contempt  for  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
stop. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas  for  tak- 
ing tliis  special  order  and  to  commend 
liim  for  his  excellent  statement.  I  share 
his  concern  over  tlie  deterioration  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  over  the 
budget.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  certainly  does  make  policy  deci- 
sions and  those  decisions  often  conflict 
directly  with  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Congress.  The  power  of  tlie  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  impound  ap- 
propriated funds  is  a  serious  issue  in  any 
administration.  Under  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, however,  it  has  taken  on  a 
whole  new  dimension.  OMB  has  used  its 
power  to  reorder  priorities  in  a  direction 


opposite  that  charted  by  the  Congress. 
It  has  chosen  guns  over  butter  at  a  time 
when  Congress  is  striving  to  reduce  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  to  Increase  sup- 
port for  pressing  domestic  needs. 

This  administration,  through  OMB, 
has  demonstrated  a  disregard  for  the 
judgments  of  Congress  when  funds  in 
excess  of  budget  requests  have  been  ap- 
propriated. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion appropriation,  cited  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  is  a  good  example.  The 
appropriation  for  REA  loans  exceeded 
tlie  budget  request  by  $216  million.  After 
strenuous  lobbying  by  REA  supporters 
and  pressure  from  numerous  Members  of 
Congress,  OMB  released  $109  million  for 
loans.  The  balance,  $107  million  was  car- 
ried over  into  fiscal  year  1973  and  was 
released  on  July  1,  1972.  The  $107  mil- 
lion not  released  in  fiscal  year  1972  is  lost. 
The  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
those  funds  in  that  year.  That  need  went 
unmet.  The  $107  million  was  then  de- 
ducted from  the  $438  million  which  the 
administration  estimated  as  the  need  for 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1973.  Thus, 
only  $331  million  in  new  money  was  re- 
quested. The  House  voted  to  appropriate 
$438  miUion  in  new  money. 

It  is  disturbing  to  see  cuts  made  in  pro- 
grams like  this  one  which  would  help  to 
develop  the  underdeveloped  rural  areas 
of  this  Nation.  Impoundment  has  seri- 
ously hampered  critical  urban  programs, 
too.  OMB  withheld  $53,042,000  in  funds 
for  housing  rehabihtation  loans,  $5,000,- 
000  for  new  community  assistance,  and 
$500  million  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
grants  during  fi,scal  year  1972. 

Both  the  rehabilitation  loan  funds  and 
the  funds  for  srrants  for  new  community 
assLstance  were  released  on  July  1,  1972. 
Funds  appropriated  for  these  purposes 
in  fiscal  year  1972  will  thus  not  be  ex- 
pended until  fiscal  year  1973.  Despite 
the  backlog  of  applications  for  water 
and  sewer  grants  and  the  obvious  need 
to  stimulate  employment,  only  $200  mil- 
lion of  the  $500  milUon  of  water  and 
sewer  grant  funds  were  released  on  July 
1,  1972.  Release  of  even  that  amount  was 
delayed  from  fiscal  year  1972  to  fi.scal 
year  1973. 

Under  the  gui.se  of  fi.scal  responsibility, 
the  administration  through  OMB,  has 
withheld  funds  from  urgent  domestic 
needs  and  from  programs  which  would 
have  helped  to  provide  jobs  for  thousands 
of  unemployed  persons. 

The  activities  of  OMB  are  not  limited 
to  the  impounding  of  fmids  after  they 
are  appropriated.  The  Agency  writes  the 
budget  and  is  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration's totally  inadequate  budget  re- 
quests in  areas  of  critical  need.  The 
health  manpower  area,  cited  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  is  a  good  example. 
Another  area  is  education.  In  both  of 
those  areas  the  House  voted  to  appro- 
priate considerably  more  than  the  ad- 
ministration requested.  The  health  man- 
power appropriation  exceeded  the  request 
by  about  $205  million,  and  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  by  about  $665  miUion. 
The  administi-ation  requested  no  new 
funds  for  rehabilitation  of  housing,  and 
announced  its  intention  to  spend  only 
the  $53,042,000  impounded  in  fiscal  year 


1972.  The  House  voted  $50  miUion  in 
new  money  for  that  program. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  response  of  tlie 
House  to  these  and  other  vital  needs.  I 
am  concerned,  tliough,  that  these  policy 
decisions  will  again  be  reversed  by  OMB 
action  to  impound  the  additional  funds. 
We  must  reassert  otu-  constitutional  au- 
thority over  appropriations.  I  am  a  spon- 
sor of  H.R.  12884,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  William 
Anderson).  That  bill  would  require  the 
President  to  notify  Congress  of  impound- 
ment of  funds  and  to  cease  the  impound- 
ment of  the  funds  unless  a  resolution 
ratifying  the  action  is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress within  60  days  after  the  notifica- 
tion. I  feel  that  this  bill  provides  a  rea- 
sonable, workable  procedure  to  reassert 
our  autiiority  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend tlieir  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  requeft  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


HUD  AND  THE  CENTRAL  CITY:  US- 
ING THE  SITE  SELECTION  GUIDE- 
LINES TO  PREVENT  REBUILDING 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss*.  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  tlie 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  adopted  guidelines  for 
.selecting  those  areas  in  which  it  will  sub- 
sidize housing  for  lower  income  people. 

On  their  face,  the  guidelines  look  good. 
Is  there  a  need  for  low-income  housing? 
Will  it  disperse  concentration  of  mi- 
nority gi-oups?  Will  it  be  consistent  with 
a  model  cities,  urban  renewal,  neu 
town,  or  similar  plans?  Will  the  pro.iect 
lead  to  a  healthy  environment?  Do  the 
contractor  and  arcliitect  know  what  they 
are  doing?  Will  minority  people  get  a 
break  on  jobs?  Will  the  project  be  sen- 
sibly managed? 

Yes,  it  all  sounded  fine,  mitil  stories 
tliat  criteria  are  being  used  by  HUD 
offices  to  bypass  central  cities  be^^ui  to 
reach  our  Housing  Subcomniiliee.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  May  30.  1972,  I  requested  a 
study  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Librar>'  of  Congress  of  the 
effect  of  the  guidelines.  An  excellent 
study,  prepared  by  Marion  Schlefer, 
analyst  in  housing  and  urban  affairs, 
was  made  available  to  me  on  July  20.  Tiie 
stud>'  points  out  the  need  for  a  sweep- 
ing reevaluation  by  HUD  of  its  site  selec- 
tion practices.  The  concluding  section  of 
the  study,  which  addresses  itself  to  tlie 
impact  of  the  present  project  selection 
criteria,  follows; 

HVD  PoLicii:s  AND  THE  Cr.\iB.\L  CrrT 

The  discussion  of  recent  court  decisions 
and  ITUD  policy  in  Part  I  of  this  memoran- 
dum indicated,  in  sum,  that  the  co«rt  decl- 
sions  l-.ave  exerted  a  strong  influence  on  (and 
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became  a  justification  of  HTJD  policy  where 
the  Inclination  to  disperse  housing  for  low- 
Income  and  minority  persons  outside  "im- 
pacted" areas  of  the  central  city  already  ex- 
isted. HUD  giiidelines  and  regulations  de- 
scribed in  Part  II  can  be  regarded  as  tools 
for  the  Implementation  of  an  "open  commu- 
nities" policy.  Although  the  objective  of 
achieving  open  communities  is  by  any  stand- 
ards commendable  and  In  accordance  with 
national  housing  policy,  the  question  is  being 
raised  as  to  whether  this  emphasis  will,  in 
fact,  result.  In  some  degree  of  abandonment 
of  central  cities  and  In  a  reduction  in  the 
bousing  opportunities  available  to  central 
city  occupants. 

Furthermore,  at  the  local  level  zoning  and 
building  regulations,  also  of  concern  to  the 
pieaent  HUD  administration,  but  generally 
beyond  their  control,  may  exert  a  negative 
Influence  on  the  dispersal  of  housing  and 
result.  In  some  cases.  In  preventing  subsi- 
dized housing  from  being  built  even  In  the 
suburbs.  This  does  not  assure,  unf  ortimately, 
that  units  allocated  to  suburban  areas,  but 
not  built,  will  be  reallocated  to  the  central 
cities. 

On  the  other  band,  the  structure  of  the 
Interest  rate  subsidy  lt«elf  tends  to  encour- 
age Buburb&n  locations.  Section  23S  offers  one 
of  the  meet  lucrative  Federal  tax  shelters 
which  Is  currently  available  to  the  high 
Income  Investor.  The  allowance  of  tax  deduc- 
tible Income  provided  for  the  investor  is  a 
subsidy  which  does  not  appear  on  the  Federal 
budget  but  Increases  the  coet  to  the  Federal 
government  by  diminishing  tax  returns.  Be- 
cause the  tax  shelter  is  hlg^eet  in  the 
first  yean  and  diminishes  r^idly,  such  In- 
vestora  do  not  have  a  buUt-ln.  long-term 
Ixxtsrest  In  the  management  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  housing  built.  (Thus,  it  Is  ques- 
tionable whether  such  subsidy  provides  as 
much  benefit  to  the  low(er)  Income  renter 
M  to  the  hig^  Income  Investor.)  For  this  kind 
of  investor  as  for  the  private  sponsor,  prob- 
lems are  diminished  when  projects  are  lo- 
cated In  outlying  areas.  Recent  central  city 
scandals  including  the  high  rate  of  default 
on  VHA  mortgages  in  the  central  cities  have 
reinforced  the  inclination  of  private  spon- 
sors to  build  outside  of  the  central  city  for 
those  persons  or  families  in  Uie  highest  range 
o(  Income  eligibility.^ 

The  Section  236  program  is  particularly 
significant  because  of  Its  magnitude.  Sectlon- 
336  accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the 
subsidized  starts  in  the  last  year  when  sub- 
sidised housing  was  being  produced  at  a  rate 
over  600.000  units  per  year. 

In  assessing  the  housing  project  selection 
criteria,  it  is  evident  that,  in  themselves,  the 
criteria  do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  sinis- 
ter. However,  despite  recent  clarifications  by 
HUD  and  assurances  by  the  Secretary  that 
persons  including  HUD  personnel  have  been 
wrongly  construing  the  criteria  as  a  signal  to 
bait  HUD'S  assistance  to  the  inner  city,  never- 
theless. In  the  context  of  the  grouping  of 
programs  and  policies  discussed  in  Part  I, 
there  is  substantial  evidence  that  the  cen- 
tral cities  can  be  expected  to  receive  a  smaller 
amount  of  the  total  number  of  new  subsi- 
dized units  allocated  to  the  metropolitan 
areas.  The  emphasis  of  the  late  1960's  on 
renewal  of  central  cities  has  shifted  to  the 
metropolitan  solution  with  consequent  di- 
minishing emphasis  upon  the  inner  city. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Washington,  D.C..  as  reported  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  4,  1972.  The  Post 
reported  that  since  the  implementation  of 
the  housing  project  selection  criteria.  10 
projects  have  been  approved  in  the  D.C.  area 


>  The  administration's  prupoKCd  HUD  Act, 
the  Housing  Consolidation  and  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1971,  proposes  an  upper  Income 
eligibility  limit  equal  to  the  median  income 
within  the  local  area  market. 


and  6  have  been  rejected.  Of  the  ten  ap- 
proved one  is  in  the  District  In  a  'riot'  cor- 
ridor, four  are  in  Maryland  and  five  are  In 
Virginia.  Of  the  five  disapproved,  allegedly 
on  the  basis  of  Selection  Criteria  Nos.  2  and  3 
(designed  to  avoid  minority  and  subsidized 
housing  concentrations) ,  four  were  in  South- 
east Washington  and  one  In  the  Far  North- 
east. All  were,  however,  outside  of  urban 
renewal  and  model  cities  areas. 

Criteria  No.  5  (which  concerns  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  project  to  the  physical  en- 
vironment) has  also  had  a  significant  impact 
on  selection  of  projects  judging  from  an  in- 
complete sampling  of  projects  in  Connecti- 
cut. One  Sec.  235  project  in  each  of  Middle- 
ton,  New  Haven,  Farmlngton,  Stamford  and 
Hartford  and  two  in  Waterbury  were  rejected 
on  the  basis  of  criterion  No.  6.  No  informa- 
tion is  readily  available  as  to  the  location  of 
these  projects  within  the  town  or  metropoli- 
tan area. 

In  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  a  Section  236 
project  identified  as  the  WAICO  project  was 
disapproved  in  preliminary  form  under  cri- 
terion No.  5  because  of  excessive  air  pollu- 
tion, noise  pollution  and  the  isolating  effects 
on  ingress  and  egress  ramp  patterns  of  three 
freeways,  one  existing  and  two  in  the  plan- 
ning and  early  implementation  stage.  This 
project  Is  now  being  modified  and  because  it 
will  exceed  the  environmental  threshold  call- 
ing for  "special  clearance"  under  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  an  environmental  Impact 
statement  is  now  being  drawn  up  to  accom- 
pany the  project  application.  The  original 
application  was  filed  on  February  9.  1972, 
just  two  days  after  the  housing  project  selec- 
tion criteria  went  into  effect.  This  situation 
exemplifies  the  fact  that  HUD  has  primarily 
negative  powers  of  site  selection.  I.e.,  It  can 
refuse  to  build  where  environmental  condi- 
tions do  not  meet  standards,  but  has  no 
power  to  alter  environmental  conditions  to 
meet  the  needs  of  existing  residents  or  to 
assert  priority  among  Federal  projects. 

Similarly.  It  can  be  said  of  criteria  nos. 
2  Ac  3  that  in  favoring  housing  outside  of 
minority  concentrations  or  concentrations 
of  subsidized  housing,  or  outside  of  areas 
which  are  racially  mixed  if  the  project  would 
change  the  mix.  HUD  can  exercise  only  nega- 
tive powers.  While  it  can  disapprove  units 
within  areas  of  minority  or  subsidized  hous- 
ing concentrations,  it  cannot  build  nor  di- 
rect construction  in  its  priority  areas.  For 
example,  under  the  'fair  share'  plan  adopted 
by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Covm- 
cil  of  Governments,  whereas  HUD  can  re- 
apportion the  percentages  of  the  units  avail- 
able to  the  whole  area  making  more  units 
available  to  those  jurisdictions  which  have 
not  built  significant  amounts  of  subsidized 
housing  and  reducing  the  D.C.  allocation  it 
cannot  force  the  suburbs  to  use  their  allo- 
cations. In  addition,  the  plight  of  the  Inner 
city  person  does  not  necessarily  improve  as 
the  county  builds  for  its  own  teachers,  po- 
licemen, firemen  and  poor. 

The  project  selection  criteria  are  also  sub- 
ject to  criticisms  Intrinsic  to  the  system. 
The  National  Association  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development Officials  (NAHRO)  has  made 
the  following.  Some  members  of  the  NAHRO 
committee  on  project  selection  criteria  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  such  a  project 
selection  system  should  be  based  on  any- 
thing more  than  legislative  and  judicial 
grounds.  In  other  words,  should  general  ad- 
ministrative policy  which  is  not  a  part  of 
the  law  governing  the  program  in  question, 
be  incorporated  in  project  selection  criteria? 
NAHRO  says  that  the  project  selection  cri- 
teria are  based  in  part  on  general  policy  ob- 
jectives. For  example,  NAHRO  sees  the  em- 
phasis upon  participation  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment executive  and  local  governing  body 
In  the  project  as  the  promotion  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  of  strengthening  local 
government.  NAHRO  also  emphasizes  that 
the  Administration's  policy  on  housing  in- 


tegration is  reflected  in  the  high  ratings 
given  for  projects  in  areas  which  contain  lit- 
tle or  no  subsidized  housing  or  minority 
concentrations.  "In  citing  these  examples. 
NAHRO  Is  raising  the  issue  not  of  whether 
HUD  should  be  pursuing  national  ptoUcies 
and  objectives,  but  whether  subjecting  ap- 
plications for  assistance  to  a  set  of  goals 
and  objectives  that  may  or  may  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  local  need,  statutory  re- 
quirements, or  judicial  ruimgs  is  either  equl- 
table,  necessary  to  the  sound  management 
of  HUD'S  programs,  or  even  legitimate." 
(NAHRO  Letter,  October  29,  1971). 

The  rating  systems  require  that  applica- 
tions compete  only  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  HUD  area  office.  Applications  are  not 
to  be  compared  at  a  higher  level.  For  housing 
projects,  a  single  rating  of  "poor"  In  any  of 
the  eight  categories  disquallfles  an  applica- 
tion from  further  consideration.  A  question 
can  be  raised  as  to  whether  a  project  rated 
superior  in  seven  categories  and  poor  In  one 
might  not  be  more  worthwhile  than  s  proj- 
ect which  has  no  poor  ratings,  but  lacked 
seven  sup)erior  ratings. 

NAHRO  prefers  the  more  reflned  rating 
system  adopted  for  community  development 
projects.  However,  they  point  out  that  these 
criteria  remain  heavily  weighted  toward  a 
project  designed  to  increase  the  supply  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  bousing  to  the 
relative  exclusion  of  planning  framework. 
NAHRO  finds  the  renewal  process  Is  the 
single  most  effective  tool  for  rebuilding  cen- 
tral cities,  and  states,  "cities  are  not  served 
by  selecting  systems  that  tend  to  focus  on 
one  element  (l.e.,  bousing)  in  primarily  other 
than  the  central  city  and  systems  that  tend 
to  Ignore  local  priorities."  (NAHRO  Letter, 
December  31,  1971)  As  pointed  out,  the 
criteria  do  not  cover  conventional  renewal 
nor  model  cities,  which  are  not.  In  any  case, 
being  funded  at  this  time.  Indicating  that  the 
Administration  is  continuing  emphasizing 
the  production  otf  housing  over  physical  and 
social  plannmg.  At  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Model  Cities  program  (under  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966)  the  Congress  recog- 
nized that  urban  renewal,  which  covered 
physical  renewal,  was  not  sufQcient  In  Itself 
but  required  a  social  component  to  assist  In 
the  provision  of  social  services  and  Job  op- 
portunities. Without  the  emphasis  on  the 
social  component  urban  renewal  becomes  a 
means  for  increasing  the  tax  base,  removing 
slums,  and  improving  the  physical  plant 
without  providing  the  supporting  social  serv- 
ices. 

Similar  questions  as  to  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  will  be  raised  under  the  Administra- 
tion's special  revenue  sharing  proposal  (S. 
1618,  HJl.  8853,  the  Commiinity  Development 
Act  of  1971)  as  well  as  the  block  grant  pro- 
posals for  community  development  set  forth 
in  the  Senate  and  House  HX7D  bills  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Congress.  (S.  3248 

and  H.R. dated  May  9,  1972  but  as  yet 

unnumbered)  How  the  project  selection  cri- 
teria for  community  development  would  re- 
late to  these  bills  is  not  explicit.  Special 
revenue  sharing  does  not  require  a  locality 
to  submit  an  application  for  funds  but  pro- 
vides for  automatic  funding  by  formula  to 
local  general  purpose  governments.  Local  gov- 
ernments, however,  must  file  a  statement  of 
objectives  and  projected  use  of  funds  for 
public  examination  to  enhance  accoimtabil- 
ity  and  to  facilitate  coordination  of  activi- 
ties. Under  the  Senate  and  House  bills,  local 
governments  must  make  application  for  block 
grant  funds.  The  special  revenue  sharing  bill 
covers  the  following  HUD  categorical  grants: 
urban  renewal,  model  cities,  water-sewer, 
and  rehabilitation  loans  (none  of  which  are 
covered  by  the  community  development  proj- 
ect selection  criteria  with  the  exception  of 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Program.) 
The  Senate  bill  would  replace  the  following 
programs:  urban  renewal  and  neighborhood 
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development,  water-sewer,  neighborhood  fa- 
cilities, open  space,  public  facility  loans,  pub- 
lic works  planning  advances  ;«nd  advance 
land  acquisition  (but  not  model  cities) . 

The  House  bill  does  not  specifically  men- 
tion public  facility  loans,  public  works  plan- 
ning advances  and  water  and  sewer.  How- 
ever, It  adds  Section  312  rehabUltation  loans, 
and  urban  beautlflcatlon-historical  preser- 
vation programs  as  well  as  certain  relocation 
payments,  the  provision  of  supporting  social 
services,  financing  of  the  local  share  of  other 
Federal  grant  programs  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  community  development  activities 
t,aklng  place  within  the  locality.  Both  Sen- 
ale  and  House  bills  contain  allocation  of 
funds  formulas.  However,  funds  are  not 
automatlcaUy  dispersed;  Instead,  localities 
must  satisfy  application  reqvUrements  be- 
fore receiving  funds.  What  will  become  of 
the  project  selection  criteria  with  the  enact- 
ment of  special  revenue  sharing  or  block 
grant  systems  remains  in  doubt. 

NAHRO  has  pointed  to  a  significant  con- 
flict between  the  use  of  these  particular 
project  selection  criteria  and  the  joint  HUD, 
NAHRO  effort  to  "simplify  rules  and  proce- 
dures and  to  provide  localities  with  greater 
flexibility  in  determining  program  objec- 
tives." (NAHRO  Letter  December  31,  1971). 
The  new  criteria  call  for  more  papervrork 
and  procediures,  and  less  emphasis  upon 
local  determination  of  priority.  Such  a  selec- 
tion systems  relies  less  on  the  discretion  of 
the  local  government  at  the  very  time  that 
HUD  has  adopted  an  explicit  policy  of  de- 
centralizing decision  making  to  its  new  area 
offices. 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  the  proj- 
ect selection  criteria  are  in  confiict  with  the 
objective  of  local  autonomy,  though  they  do 
attempt  to  strengthen  local  government 
through  enforcing  local  participation  rather 
than  relying  on  local-Federal  agency  imple- 
mentation. They  are  a  part  of  the  shift  to  a 
metropolitan  rather  than  an  urban  con- 
stituency and  reflect  the  new  strength  of 
subiurban  Jurisdictions. 

An  assessment  of  the  actual  eSect  of  the 
project  selection  criteria  as  implemented 
would  require  an  analysis  of  projects  ap- 
proved and  projects  rejected.  Such  an  anal- 
ysis U  difficult  to  make  at  this  early  stage, 
in  addition,  records  are  not  kept  at  the  Fed- 
eral level;  rather,  information  rests  In  the 
regional  and  area  offices. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
AHEPA 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bp.ademas>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
first  native  American  of  Greek  origin 
to  be  elected  to  Congress,  I  rise  with 
particular  pride  to  introduce,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
men from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Galifi- 
ANAKis) ,  from  Maine  (Mr.  Kyros>  ,  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron>,  and  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes>,  a  resolution 
to  congratulate  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association  on 
its  50th  anniversarj'. 

Founded  50  years  ago  today  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  was  designed 
to  serve  as  a  permanent  link  between 
the  achievements  and  values  of  Greek 
civiUzation  and  those  of  contemporary 
American  society.  Its  membership  of 
nearly  50,000  makes  AHEPA  the  largest 
single  organization  of  Americans  of 
Greek  origin  in  tlie  Nation,  with  430 


local  chapters  in  49  States.  Canada,  and 

A.ust^r&lisi  

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  AHEPA 
pledge  themselves  to  encourage  loyalty 
to  the  country  of  which  they  are  citizens 
and  to  oppose  political  corruption  and 
tryranny  everywhere. 

The  order's  record  of  achievement  is 
indeed  an  impressive  one. 

During  Worid  War  II,  AHEPA  sold 
$500  million  in  U.S.  war  bonds  as  an  offi- 
cial issuing  agency  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  order  has  provided  relief  for  the 
victims  of  natural  disasters  in  Florida, 
Mississippi,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  includ- 
ing the  Ionian  Islands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  AHEPA  has  established  a 
program  of  national  scholarships  for 
worthy  students. 

It  has  fimded  hospitals  in  Athens  and 
Thessaloniki  as  well  as  seven  other 
health  centers  in  Greece. 

It  provided  war  relief  in  Greece  and 
the  Middle  East. 

AHEPA  has  been  a  champion  of  the 
cause  of  education,  and  has  established 
new  channels  to  facilitate  the  dissemin- 
ation of  culture  and  learning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  AHEPA  is  composed  of 
four  separate  organizations  which  work 
together  to  fiuther  the  ideals  of  their 
members:  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the 
Daughters  of  Penelope,  the  Sons  of  Per- 
icle.s,  and  the  Maids  of  Athena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  is  held  in  the  highest  regard 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  for  example,  we  are 
particularly  proud  of  the  South  Bend 
chapter.  No.  100,  whose  current  officers 
are  William  Kanalos,  president;  Nicholas 
Avgerinos,  vice  president;  Gust  Kou- 
couthakis,  secretary;  and  John  F.  Mag- 
rames.  treasurer.  This  is  the  AHEPA 
chapter,  by  the  way.  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  member. 

Gust  A.  Saros,  of  South  Bend,  is  ali^o 
a  current  Indiana  officer  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  Past  national  officers  of  the 
order  include  Leo  J.  Lamberson  and 
George  S.  Stratigos.  both  of  South  Bend. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that 
AHEPA's  record  of  achievement  during 
the  past  50  years  will  be  duplicated  and 
enhanced  during  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  resolution  to 
which  I  have  earlier  referred: 
H.  Res.  1058 


Wliereas.  the  greatness  of  the  United  Slates 
has  been  achieved  through  the  contributions 
of  men  and  women  of  goodwill  of  all  races 
and  creeds,  who  have  cherished  the  ideals  of 
democracy  which  originated  in  ancient 
Greece;  and 

Whereas,  the  Order  of  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Association, 
AHEPA,  was  founded  fifty  years  ago  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  to  serve  as  an  enduring  link 
between  the  achievements  and  values  of 
Hellenic  civilization  and  those  of  contempo- 
rary American  society;  and 

Whereas,  the  Order  of  AHEPA's  50.000 
members  have  pledged  themselves  to  promote 
and  encourage  loyalty  to  the  country  of 
which  they  are  citizens  and  to  oppose  polit- 
ical corrxiptlon  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas,  the  Order  of  AHEPA  has  an 
extraordinary  record  of  providing  asslsUnce 
to  victims  of  natural  disasters  and  Inter- 
national conflicts;  and 


Whereas,  the  Order's  members  strive  to 
promote  good  fellowship,  common  under- 
standing, and  mtitual  benevolence: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  Resolved.  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  congratulates  the 
Order  of  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  on  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary and  commends  the  Order  on  Its  many 
contributions  to  .^strengthening  American 
democracy. 

BICENTENNIAL    FILM    PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prenous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  tMr.  Bell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
concerned  with  the  celebration  of  Amer- 
ica's second  century.  Congressmen  Gold- 
v^  ATER,  Rees.  and  I  are  introducing  leg- 
islation today  which  would  go  far  in  as- 
suiing  that  the  bicentennial  will  be  a 
significant  and  lasting  success. 

No  achievements  in  technologj'.  the 
arts,  or  Industry  which  America  has  pro- 
duced in  the  pa.st  200  years  are  better 
suited  to  the  effective  commemoration 
of  our  national  development  Uian  mo- 
tion pictures  and  our  communications 
media.  It  is  for  that  reason  tiiat  we  have 
conceived  a  program  which  would  uti- 
lize fllxn  to  help  the  United  States  cele- 
brate this  landmark. 

Our  bill  authorizes  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Commission  to  over- 
see the  production  of  52  1-hour  films — 
one  pertaining  to  each  of  the  States,  one 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico  p.nd  the  ter- 
litorles,  and  one  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Each  film  would  be  of  the  very  highest 
teclmical  quality  and  would  illustrate  tlic 
history,  traditions,  culture,  and  geogra- 
phy of  its  subject.  Far  from  being  propa- 
ganda or  pu£f,  these  films  would  present 
the  entire  American  experience  in  an  ef- 
fort to  stimulate  the  Nations  sense  of 
pride.  Identity,  and  purpose. 

Tlie  legislation  provides  for  extensive 
distribution  of  the  films.  Public  broad- 
casting on  television  would  be  the  prune 
medium  of  presentation.  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  a  different  film  displaying 
a  dififerent  State  to  be  broadcast  once 
each  week  throughout  the  bicentennial 
year,  quickening  every  American's  inter- 
est in  all  the  facets  and  areas  of  the 
Nation.  A  weekly  broadcast  schedule  also 
complements  the  President's  invitation 
to  each  of  the  local  bicentennial  commis- 
sions in  the  States.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories, 
to  have  national  attention  placed  on 
each  local  area  for  a  single  week  in  the 
year  preceding  July  4.  1976. 

Screening  of  the  films  will  not  be  lim- 
ited to  tele\1sion,  however.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Commission  to  lease  the 
films  to  Government  agencies  as  well  as 
private  enterprises  to  attain  maximum 
exposure  and  interest  in  the  bicenten- 
nial. Theaters,  schools,  businesses,  and 
community  centers  would  all  be  likely 
locations  for  Uie  piesentation  of  the 
films. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  program 
enlivens  our  bicentemiial  celebration.  It 
will  also  have  impact  on  the  motion  pic- 
ture industiy  Itself.  Motion  pictures  are 
an  important  American  art  form.  Yet  the 
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motion  picture  Industry  is  currently 
caught  in  an  economic  squeeze,  and 
tliousands  of  highly  skilled  and  talented 
craftsmen  and  actors  from  New  York  to 
Califoi-nia  are  unemployed  or  pursuing 
more  remunerative  careers  outside  the 
industiT.  This  bicentennial  film  pro- 
?i-am  promises  to  put  some  of  the  un- 
employed back  to  work  on  worthwhile 
artistic  endeavors.  Our  bill  guarantees 
that  all  production  will  take  place  within 
the  United  States  and  will  be  done  by 
private  enterprise. 

To  dispel  doubts  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bicentennial  Commission  it- 
self, the  legislation  we  are  proposing  to- 
day both  authorizes  and  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  imdertake  this  program.  Piu:- 
thermore,  the  Commission  is  required  to 
make  a  report  to  the  President  1  year 
after  this  bill's  enactment  to  assure  that 
the  project  progresses  on  schedule  to 
meet  the  1976  deadline. 

The  cost  of  the  bicentermial  film  pro- 
gram has  been  estimated  at  from  $10  to 
$15  million.  In  order  to  minimize  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer,  our  bill  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  seek  private  sponsorship 
wherever  possible  to  defray  the  costs  of 
film  production.  The  appropriation  au- 
thorized Isasmuch  as  is  necessary  to 
produce  any  films  which  do  not  acquire 
private  sponsors.  The  legislation  contains 
strict  provisions  to  make  certain  that 
private  sponsorship  will  have  no  effect 
on  the  content  of  the  films  themselves. 

Finally,  and  of  great  importance,  once 
the  bicentennial  era  hsis  ended,  these 
films  will  remain  as  a  permanent  and  liv- 
ing witness  to  America  at  the  end  of  her 
second  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  support  of  the  bicentennial  film 
program  mid  to  assist  us  In  bringing 
about  its  passage  and  enactment. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  16058 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing  the   American   Revolution    Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  as  amended,  to  create 
the  Bicentennial  Film  Program. 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o)    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
establish    the    American   Revolution    Bicen- 
tennial Commisaion,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved   July    4.    1966    (80    Stat.    259).    as 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  directed  to 
contract  with  nongovernmental  producers  of 
motion  pictures  for  the  purchase  of  52  mo- 
tion pictures  to  be  produced  withiii  the 
United  States  of  America  by  such  nongovern- 
mental producers,  of  approximately  one  hour 
each  in  duration,  of  which  there  shall  be  one 
motion  picture  pertaining  to  each  of  the 
States,  one  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  ter- 
ritories, and  one  lo  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Each  such  motion  picture  shall  reflect  the 
highest  standards  of  production  iu  the  mo- 
tion picture  industry,  and  shall  cover  the  his- 
tory, traditions,  cultural  achievements,  local 
ctisioms,  and  unique  geographical  and  other 
features  of  its  subject  so  as  to  contribute  to 
the  aflirmntive  celebration  of  America's  bl- 
ceutcnuial.  Each  such  motion  picture,  to- 
gether with  such  additional  copies  thereof  us 
the  Commission  shall  deem  necessary  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  shall  be  ready  for 
exhibition  no  later  than  December  31. 1975. 
"(b)  The  Com.'nisslon  shall  provide  for  the 


nationwide  presentation  of  sttch  motion  pic- 
tures by  means  of  public  broadcasting,  and 
may  lease  such  motion  pictures  to  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Federal  agencies, 
and  private  enterprises,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  widespread  dissemination  of  such 
motion  plcttires  and  to  contribute  to  public 
awareness  and  interest  in  the  bicentennial. 

•'(c)  Revenue  derived  from  leases  of  such 
motion  pictures  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  available  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
Joint  resolution. 

"(d)  The  Commission  is  directed  to  secure 
funds  to  be  tised  for  the  purposes  of  both  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  above- 
described  films  from  private  corporations,  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  groxtps,  and  Indi- 
viduals. Such  private  sponsorship  shall  be 
secured  whenever  feasible. 

•'(e)  Whenever  a  film  is  produced  or  dis- 
tributed with  the  use  of  private  funds,  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  the  use  and  donor  or 
donors  of  said  funds  shall  be  limited  to  (1)  a 
brief  message  presented  at  either  the  com- 
mencement or  termination  of  the  film,  or  at 
both  times,  but  at  no  other  time  during  the 
presentation  of  the  film;  (2)  such  other  pres- 
entations as  the  sponsor  may  wish  to  make, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  form  a  part  of,  inter- 
fere with,  or  interrupt  the  presentation  of 
the  film  itself. 

"(f)  Whenever  a  film  is  produced  or  dis- 
tributed with  the  use  of  private  funds,  the 
Commission  shall  retain  entire  and  absolute 
control  over  the  content,  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  film,  and  any  income  derived 
from  its  lease  or  distribtition. 

"(g)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  President  a  report 
indicating  the  progress  it  has  made  in  imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating 
to  film  production  and  distribution." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7(a)  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  11  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary." 


AIR  SERVICE  FOR  SAIPAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen) is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  Affairs  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  a  viable,  healthy 
economy  in  the  Pacific  Islands  Tnist 
Territory. 

With  improved  jet  service  and  better 
communications  tlie  people  of  the  trust 
territory  are  more  cognizant  of  the 
world  aroimd  them  and  they  are  anxious 
to  do  all  they  can  to  seek  to  achieve  the 
economic  potential  of  their  area  through 
expanded  air  service. 

As  tangible  e\idence  of  this  interest  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  three  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  Palau, 
Marshall  Islands,  and  Ti'uk  District 
which  request  that  the  U.S.  Government 
allow  Pan  American  World  Airways  to 
provide  service  between  Saipan  and 
Tokyo.  Pan  Am  now  overflies  Saipan 
more  than  once  a  day  in  each  direction 
on  its  Tokyo-Guam  route. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  interested 
in  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Ti-ust  Terri- 
tory I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 


Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  act  on  these 
resolutions  requesting  that  Pan  Am  be 
allowed  to  provide  jet  service  between 
Saipan  and  Tokyo  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  these  requests  are  granted,  the 
tourist  trade  to  Micronesia  would  be 
vastly  improved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  the  full  official  text  of  these 
resolutions  requesting  service  for  Saipan 
by  Pan  American  World  Airways. 
A  Resolution 

Requesting  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  to 
act  favorably  on  the  application  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways  to  serve  the  Saipan- 
Tokyo  route  between  the  Mariana  Islands 
District  and  Japan. 

Whereas,  it  was  recently  announced  that 
the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  has  granted  ap- 
proval to  Japan  Airlines  to  make  flights  from 
Tokyo  to  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands  District; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  now 
has  under  consideration  application  by  sev- 
eral United  States  carriers  to  serve  the  route 
between  Saipan  and  Tokyo;  and 

Whereas,  in  choosing  an  air  carrier  to  serve 
this  route,  the  qualifications,  experience  and 
general  knowledge  of  that  carrier  are  of  pri- 
mary importance;  and 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  such  criteria.  Pan 
America  is  able  to  connect  Saipan  and  Micro- 
nesia to  its  world-wide  air  system,  and  has 
demonstrated  its  capabUlty  through  its  pro- 
motional work  for  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
which  last  March  resulted  in  its  selection  by 
the  Government  of  Guam  as  the  air  carrier 
that  has  done  the  most  toward  promoting 
travel  to  Guam;  and 

Whereas,  a  second  air  carrier  serving  the 
Trust  Territory  wUl  provide  the  competition 
necessary  to  give  the  residents  of  the  Trust 
Territory  better  services;  now,  therefwe. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Fifth  Palau  Legisla- 
ture, Second  Regular  Session,  1972,  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  be  and  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  act  favorably  on  the  application 
of  Pan  American  World  Airways  to  serve  the 
Saipan-Tokyo  route  between  the  Mariana  Is- 
lands District  and  Japan;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the 
High  Commissioner,  the  Director  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  the  President  of  Continental/ Air 
Micronesia  and  the  District  Administrator. 

A  Resolution 

Requesting  tlie  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  Pan  American  Air- 
lines a  permit  to  fly  the  route  between  Tokyo 
and  Saipan. 

Whereas,  trarusportation  to  and  from 
Micronesia  depends  heavily  on  air  traffic;  and. 

Whereas,  there  Is  a  need  for  passenger  and 
air-freight  service  between  Tokyo  and  Saipan 
to  stimulate  the  economic  development  of 
Micronesia;  and. 

Whereas,  Micronesia  would  be  more  acces- 
sible to  businessmen  and  totirists  if  a  direct 
flight  was  initiated  between  Tokyo  and 
Saipan;  and, 

Whereas,  the. tourist  trade  to  Micronesia 
would  be  improved  If  Pan  American  used  its 
advertising  facilities  to  promote  the  many 
attractions  of  Micronesia;  Now  therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Truk  District  Lesj- 
Islature,  Twenty-Second  Regular  Session. 
1972,  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  requested  to  grant 
Pan  American  Airlines  a  permit  to  fly  the 
route  between  Tokyo  and  Saipan;  and. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  President  of  Pan 
American    Airlines   and   the   High   Commis- 
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sioner  of  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

A  Resolution 

Endorsing  the  request  of  the  people  of  the 
^!ariana  Islands  District  to  the  United  States 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  for  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Inc.,  to  provide  air  services 
between  Saipan  and  Japan. 

Whereas,  the  leaders  and  people  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  have  expressed  their 
choice  with  respect  to  the  air-carrier  most 
acceptable  to  them,  for  the  Japan  Saipan  air 
route;  and 

Whereas,  the  leaders  and  people  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  believe  Pan  Amer- 
ican to  be  the  most  capable  of  providing  such 
service;  and 

Whereas,  the  Marshall  Islands  Nitijela  re- 
spects the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  Mariana 
Islands  District  in  exercising  self  determina- 
tion on  matters  directly  related  to  their  so- 
cial and  economic  progress;  and 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Mar- 
shall Islands  Nitijela  in  its  19th  Regular 
Session,  1972,  endorses  and  fully  supports  the 
request  of  the  people  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  to  the  United  States 
CivU  Aeronautics  Board  for  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  Inc.,  to  provide  air  services 
between  Saipan  and  Japan. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  distin- 
guished members  of  the  United  States  Civil 
.'Aeronautics  Board,  to  the  honorable  mem- 
bers of  the  Mariana  Islands  District  Delega- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  to  the 
High  Conmiissloner  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  members  of  the 
Marianas  Legislature  and  to  the  President  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc. 


what  was  popular  or  customary.  Duty 
was  the  goal  and  love  led  the  way.  She 
had,  further,  the  culture  of  unselfishness 
which  lost  self  in  the  service  of  others. 
Another  sweet  and  beautiful  life  has 
gone  home;  but  she  has  left  us  a  legacy. 
No  one  can  look  back  on  her  memory 
without  feeling  that  there  is  such  a  life 
as  a  God-filled  life.  The  church,  home, 
and  society  lose  heavily,  but  we  are  all 
made  better  in  heart  and  richer  in  soul 
when  we  reflect  on  her  life.  I  know  that 
all  my  colleagues  join  me  in  expressing 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  our  good  friend. 
Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi.  Member  of  Congress 
from  Buffalo. 


A     TRIBUTE     TO     MRS.     FRANCES 
SIKORSKI    DULSKI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp>  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sorrow  and  heartfelt  sympathy 
that  I  note  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Sikorski  Dulski,  mother  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 

Mrs.  Dulski,  80,  passed  away  Wednes- 
day, July  19,  in  Sisters  Hospital,  Buf- 
falo, after  a  brief  illness. 

Mrs.  Dulski  was  a  Buffalo  native  and 
attended  Transfiguration  School.  She 
was  a  member  of  St.  Luke's  Church  and 
was  active  in  the  Villa  Maria  Ladies  Aux- 
iliary and  Group  376,  Polish  Women's 
Alliance.  Her  husband,  Joseph  S.  Dulski, 
died  in  1957. 

Besides  Congressman  Dulski,  she  is 
survived  by  another  son,  Edwin  A.,  and 
tour  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary  Strzelec;  Mrs. 
Stella  Kaleta;  Miss  Jennie  Sikorski:  Mrs. 
Joseph  Grzelewski  and  six  grandchil- 
dren and  one  great-grandson. 

Although  I  did  not  have  the  privilege 
oi"  knowing  Mrs.  Dulski  personally,  those 
who  knew  her  tell  me  that  never  an  un- 
kind word  fell  from  her  lips.  She  had 
that  fine  Christian  sense  of  always  se- 
lecting the  right  word  at  the  right  time — 
an  art  almost  lost  to  the  world— an  art 
many  never  learn. 

She  had  a  Christian  courage.  It  was 
not  a  factor  with  her  what  others  did; 
she  had  the  courage  to  do  what  she 
thou^t  was  right.  Her  conduct  had  gone 
beyond  the  point  of  being  swayed  by 


INVASION  BY  OIL  INTERESTS 
INTO  DELAWARE  BAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Sandman*  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
protest  what  seems  to  be  the  start  of 
an  expensive,  tax-financed  propaganda 
campaign  by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration to  convince  people  to  submit  to 
an  invasion  by  oil  interests  into  Delaware 
Bay. 

I  not  only  protest,  but  I  also  demand 
that  this  attempted  brainwashing  cease 
immediately. 

The  Maritime  Administration— 
Marad— has  released  a  slick,  50-page, 
full-color  "executive  paper"  summary  of 
a  $200,000  year-long  study  by  Soros  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  a  New  York  engineeiing 
firm. 

This  study  recommends  construction 
of  a  'North  Atlantic  Deepwater  Oil  Ter- 
minal"— NADOT— in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay  10  miles 
south  of  Cape  May,  N.J.,  and  8  miles 
east  of  Cape  Henlopen.  Del. 

As  proposed,  the  $1  billion-plus  ter- 
minal would  serve  as  the  Nations  first 
port  capable  of  accommodating  super- 
tankers of  the  world  fieet  in  the  350,000 
deadweight  tons  class.  Crude  oil  from 
abroad  would  then  be  transferred  either 
to  smaller  "feeder  vessels"  or  through 
an  oil  pipeline  from  the  NADOT  to  oil 
refineries  along  Delaware  Bay  all  the  way 
to  Philadelphia.  The  study  does  not 
specify  whether  the  pipeline  would  run 
through  New  Jersey  or  Delaware. 

Currently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive study  authorized  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  to  deter- 
mine "the  most  efficient,  economic  and 
logical"  location,  design,  financing  and 
operaticmal  considerations  for  deep- 
water  port  facilities  along  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  the  Corps,  not 
Mai-ad,  that  is  charged  with  recommend- 
ing a  location  for  deepwater  port  fa- 
cilities. The  Corps  of  Engineers  advises 
me  their  report  should  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration late  this  year,  at  least  in  pre- 
liminary form. 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  Soros  study 
is  only  one  of  dozens  of  factors  beint; 
considered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
before  writing  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  Congress. 
Among  the  other  factors,  equally  im- 


portant, is  public  opinion  and  testimony 
generated  at  eight  recent  information - 
gathering  pubUc  hearings.  I  testified  May 
31  at  the  Corps'  hearing  at  Bridgeton. 
N.J.,  and  so  that  my  position  will  not  be 
mistmderstood,  I  include  the  text  of  m..- 
statement  to  tlie  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Statement   of   Representative   Charlis   W. 
Sandman.   Jr..  Second  Distsict.  New  Jer- 
sey.   AT    a    Public    Mecting    on    Atlantk- 
Coast  Deepwater  Port  Facilities  Study  bv 
THE     U.S.     Armv     Corps     of     Engineers. 
Bridgeton,  N.J.,  May  31.  1972 
I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  in  Bridgeton 
tills  evening  as  the  host  Member  of  Congress 
for    the    fourth   of   eight   scheduled   public 
meetings  being  conducted  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  the  need  to  develop  deepwater 
port  faculties  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  topic  of  great  Interest  and  con- 
cern to  me  and  the  half-million  people  I 
represent.  The  Second  Congressional  District 
includes  100  mUes  of  Atlantic  Ocean  beaches 
and  an  equal  distance  of  shoreline  along  the 
Delaware  River  and  Bay. 

Our  air  is  cleaner  and  our  waters  are  le>-s 
polluted  than  most  other  sections  of  the 
Eastern  megalopolis.  Yet  the  pressures  to  in- 
dustrialize and  urbanize  Southern  New  Jer- 
sey are  mounting,  as  is  plain  to~see  by  tl-.e 
wide  interest  in  these  proceedings. 

UNQUESTION.\BLG   NEEDS 

In  authorizing  the  Corps  of  En^ineer.^ 
study  for  which  these  meetings  are  l>et!ii; 
held!  the  U.S.  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee had  two  major  thoughts  in  mind:  tlu 
nation's  skyrocketing  needs  for  energy  and 
the  fact  that  the  world  bulk  cargo  shipp^fi 
fleet  is  rapidly  being  modernized  out  of  ovr 
shallow  coastal  waters. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United  State^ 
needs  deepwater  ports  on  each  of  the  At- 
lantic, Gulf  and  Pacific  coa'its.  We  now  have 
no  harbors  that  can  accommodate  modern 
super-vessels  of  the  200,000  ton  class  and 
larger. 

While  I  see  the  tinquestionable  need  for 
sucn  deepwater  ports,  7  am  not  about  to  sup- 
port any  plan  that  doesn't  also  meet  tht- 
other  unquestionable  needs  we  face. 

We  need  to  keep  our  seashore  areas  clean 
and  we  need  to  improve,  not  worsen,  the 
quality  ol  the  Ocean  and  Delaware  Bay  wa- 
ters. And  there  Is  a  need  to  keep  a  place  In 
New  Jersey  where  people  can  live  and  visit 
Just  to  breathe  clean  air  again. 

TIP    OF    THE     ICEBERG 

So  there  can  be  no  confusion  about  what  is 
proposed,  about  what  location  of  a  deep- 
water  port  would  mean  to  an  area.  I'll  .tpell 
it  out  in  one,  three-letter  word:  "OIL." 

The  super-tankers  carry  almost  nothiiig 
but  oil.  Advocates  of  locating  a  deepwater 
port  m  the  Delaware  Bay  urea  sfty  the  facility 
will  create  Jobs,  new  tax  ratables.  a  flurry 
of  construction  and  real  e.=;tate  protits.  There 
are  fortunes  to  be  made,  they  yell. 

They  are  probably  right,  but  all  of  that 
Is  only  the  top  of  the  Iceberg.  Like  a  magnet 
oU  refineries  which  have  to  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  their  sources  of  crude  oil  will  ar- 
rive. Historically,  that  means  severe  wat-er 
and  air  pollution. 

Then,  there  wotild  have  to  be  huge,  barrel, 
fields  of  storage  tanks  and  there  is  the  mat- 
ter of  transportation  by  truck,  pipeline  or  b;. 
freight  trains.  And  you  can  bet  that  if  the 
oU  Interests  get  their  foot  in  the  door  herf 
In  South  Jersey,  offshore  oil  drUllnp  and 
floating  or  submarine  pipelines  will  lollow 
soon  after.  And  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  Iceberg  than  even  that. 

MY     SPECIFIC     POSITION 

Speaking  on  behalf  ol  an  overwhelmiup 
majoritv  of  my  coustitueuts,  1  am   here  to 
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oppose  location  of  any  sort  of  oil  handling  or 
processing  port  facility  or  pipeline  anytchere 
in  or  near  this  Congressional  District. 

I  am  very  skeptical  about  the  promises  that 
if  we  allow  such  a  deepwater  port  facility 
to  be  located  In  Delaware  Bay,  there  would 
be  uo  oil  refineries  and  environmental  dam- 
age. Beware  of  those  who  make  such  claims. 

Keeping  ihe  question  in  perspective,  let  us 
remember  that  the  Delaware  River  is  only 
one  of  at  least  18  prospective  sites  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Corps  in  this  North  Atlantic 
study. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  is  just 
"against"  things.  I  have  come  forth  with  my 
alternative  proposal,  one  iliat  in  my  opinion 
IS  better  in  every  way. 

Instead  of  allowing  an  oil  invasion  of  the 
Delaware  B.iy  area,  I  favor  dredging  the 
channel  into  New  York  Harbor  to  a  depth  of 
100-feet  so  that  the  world's  finest  deepwater 
port  can  be  established  in  Raritau  Bay.  The 
metropolitan  area  is  where  world  trade  be- 
longs. 

The  deepwater  port  facility  should  be  fi- 
nanced, built  and  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
iho  New  York  Port  Autliority,  which  is  the 
only  agency  th.it  has  the  borrowing  capacity 
to  do  anything  of  this  size.  The  Authority, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  within  a  25-mUe 
radius  of  lower  Manhattan,  also  operates 
the  new  World  Trade  Center. 

Oil  storage  and  refining  areas  aie  already 
located  iu  Nortlieru  New  Jersey.  I  say  let's 
keep  them  there  so  Southern  New  Jersey  can 
be  spared  the  fate  that  has  already  befallen 
that  section  of  the  North. 

I  am  disturbed  that  some  people  have  a 
feeling  that  this  show  of  opposition  Is  futile, 
that  people  in  high  places  have  already  de- 
cided where  the  deepwater  port  will  be  lo- 
cated nearby,  and  that  nothing  we  can  do 
or  say  here  or  elsewhere  will  have  any  eflfect 
on  the  eventual  recommendations  of  the 
Corps. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  is  not  a  futile  effort, 
that  here  is  one  Congressman  who  will  not 
permit  the  Federal  government  to  fund  or 
promote  this  or  any  other  proposal  for  this 
area  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  op- 
position. 

Rest  assured  that  I  will  iixslst  that  the 
representative  opinions  expressed  here  to- 
night are  carefully  considered  and  given  due 
weight. 

My  recommendation  to  the  Army  Corps 
tonight  is  that  on  your  list  of  18  potential 
deepwater  port  sites,  strike  Delaware  Bay! 

A  PREVIOUS  PORT  PKOPOSAL 

I  can't  help  but  recall  that  when  I  was  a 
boy  around  Cape  May,  the  old-timers  de- 
scribed how  Henry  Ford  raced  bis  original 
autos  down  the  beach  and  how  the  Ford 
family  had  such  extensive  holdings  of  land 
In  the  area. 

According  to  the  record,  Henry  Ford  had 
a  similar  vision  of  making  a  deepwater  port 
at  Cape  May.  He  planned  also  to  try  out  bis 
assembly  line  concept  and  base  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  there.  It  didn't  pan  out  be- 
cause stiff  local  opposition  developed. 

Then  during  the  Depression  when  so  many 
people  were  out  of  work,  I  remember  some 
people  lamenting  that  ii  they  had  only  let 
Henry  Ford  start  his  port -factory  complex. 
Jobs  and  prosperity  would  have  existed. 

Now,  after  all  these  years  of  observation. 
I  bare  to  say  that  thoee  old-timers  who 
stopped  Henry  Ford  at  Cape  May  were  abso- 
lutely right  In  doing  so. 

If  you  don't  think  so,  ask  yourself  whether 
you  would  rather  live  in  Cape  May  or  Detroit. 
Tliat  is  as  clear  and  simple  as  I  can  make  it. 

With  this  background  and  perspective, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  challenge  the  Maritime 
Administration's  judgment,  procedure, 
responsiveness  and  e.xpenditures  on  the 
proposed  location  of  the  NADOT.  I  am 
not  challenging  other  factors  such  as 


design,  purpose,  function,  need  or  en- 
vironmental considerations  at  this  point. 

But  I  do  resent  Marad's  expensive  and 
premature  promotion  campaign  of  the 
Delaware  Bay  location. 

Marad,  through  Soros,  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  so  preoccupied  with  cow- 
ering to  the  oilmen's  legendary  determi- 
nation to  exploit  Delaware  Bay  that  ob- 
jectivity and  contact  with  reality  is  miss- 
ing. 

Back  in  November  1970  Marad  adver- 
tised for  proposals  for  a  study  "that  could 
be  the  first  step  in  the  construction  of 
multipurpose  offshore  terminals  around 
the  United  States."  Anyone  reading  the 
solicitation  for  proposals  can  see  Marad  s 
predisposition  In  favor  of  the  Delaware 
Bay  location. 

As  a  :esult  of  that  and  subsequent  de- 
velopments, there  is  only  a  slight  resem- 
blance between  what  Marad  contracted 
for  with  Soros  Associates,  Inc.,  in  March 
of  1972  and  what  Marad  accepted  from 
Soros  and  released  this  week. 

For  example,  the  contract  required 
that  Soros  do  a  complete  feasibility  study 
of  at  least  four  locations:  New  York  Bay, 
Delaware  Bay,  Chesapeake  Bay  and  San 
Piancisco  Bay.  But  Marads  news  release 
Monday,  July  24,  and  the  Soros  "execu- 
tive paper"  it  covered  literally  ignored 
New  York  Bay  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  dis- 
missing them  in  a  paragraph. 

How  incredible,  Mr.  Speaker.  New  York 
Harbor,  our  Nation's  major  Atlantic 
coast  port  city  and  the  center  of  world 
trade,  was  dismis.sed  out  of  hand  by  this 
"executive  paper"  as  a  potential  site  for 
a  deepwater  port.  I  found  it  so  incredible, 
in  fact,  that  I  today  wrote  a  letter  to 
Robert  J.  Blackwell,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Maritime  Affairs,  ask- 
ing when  I  can  expect  Marad  to  release 
a  50-page,  full-color  book  promoting  New 
York  Harbor  just  as  the  "executive 
paper"  promotes  Delaware  Bay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  inspected  New  York 
Harbor  and  the  bay  area  on  Monday  by 
private  plane.  On  the  skyline  are  monu- 
ments to  New  York  City's  role  in  interna- 
tional commerce,  such  as  the  new  twin 
towers  of  the  World  Trade  Center.  The 
entire  Metropolitan  New  York  area,  in- 
cluding all  of  northern  New  Jersey,  is 
world-trade  oriented  to  a  great  extent. 

Everyone  who  looks  down  at  the  decay- 
ing docks  and  wasted  shoreline  along 
much  of  the  New  York  Harbor  and  Bay 
comes  to  the  same  commonsense  conclu- 
sion that  I  did:  If  only  Marad  would 
spend  as  much  time  and  money  figuring 
out  how  to  improve  and  modernize  New 
York  Harbor  as  it  does  on  how  to  ruin 
the  Delaware  Bay  region,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  so  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  maritime  affairs. 

Soros,  incidently,  is  the  author  and 
architect  of  several  other  Delaware  Bay- 
oriented  schemes  for  various  clients  that 
we  in  south  Jersey  who  value  our  envi- 
ronment have  had  to  fight  against. 

Just  before  being  selected  by  Marad 
for  this  NADOT  study,  Soros  completed 
a  study  and  preliminary  designs  for  a 
300-acre  artificial  island  in  Delaware 
Bay,  ostensibly  for  export  coal  and  in- 
coming iron  ore.  That  study,  on  behalf 
of  Zapata  Norness,  Inc.,  was  one  of  the 
two  major  factors  that  the  Governor  and 


legislature  of  Delaware  felt  Justified 
enactment  of  the  Nation's  strictest 
coastal  protection  laws. 

The  other  factor,  as  I  recall,  was  that 
oil  companies  purchased  thousands  of 
acres  of  Delaware  coastal  proi)erty  in 
preparation  for  constructing  a  deep- 
water  oil  terminal  at  Big  Stone  Beach 
in  Lower  Delaware  Bay,  to  be  connected 
by  pipeline  to  Philadelphia  refineries. 
That  proposal  was  sponsored  by  a  con- 
sortium of  oil  companies  known  as  the 
"Delaware  Bay  Transportation  Co." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Marad  spokesmen  have 
confided  that  the  major  reason  this 
NADOT  study  is  Delaware  Bay-oriented 
and  prejudiced,  is  because  of  a  threat  by 
the  oil  companies  that  they  would  move 
their  operations  to  the  Bahamas  or  to 
Canada  unless  they  are  allowed  to  exploit 
the  Delaware  Bay  region. 

For  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
submit  to  such  blackmail  is  disgraceful. 

Furthermore,  by  its  own  admission, 
Soros  has  been  advocating  the  Delaware 
Bay  location  for  deepwater  port  facilities 
since  it  conducted  a  worldwide  survey 
of  the  "requirements  and  limitations  of 
high  volume  bulk  ports"  in  1966  and  1967 
under  the  name  of  "Soros  Associates 
International,  Inc." 

Soros,  the  firm  Marad  contracted  with 
to  find  the  best  location  for  a  NADOT. 
also  proposed  a  "Delaware  Bay  Offshore 
Coal  Transfer  Terminal,"  a  plan  to  mod- 
ernize exports  of  coal. 

A  subcontractor  to  Soros  for  the  Marad 
study,  "Ocean  Science  and  Engineering, 
Inc.,"  in  1967  produced  a  study  for  the 
E.  I.  du  Font  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  "for  the 
construction  of  a  20-lnch  submerged 
pipeline  for  a  distance  of  80  miles  down 
the  Delaware  River  from  the  Philadel- 
phia area  to  a  diffusion  site  offshore  the 
entrance  to  Delaware  Bay."  What  was  the 
pipe  for?  It  was  designed  to  pump  in- 
dustrial wastes  to  the  New  Jersey  resort 
area  where  the  wastes  would  be  released 
into  the  water. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  Marad  contracted  for  nearly  $200,- 
000  with  Soros  last  year,  Marad  knew 
what  it  was  buying:  prepackaged  prop- 
aganda advocating  exploitation  of  the 
Delaware  Bay  region. 

There  is  another  factor  to  consider. 
Delaware's  coastal  protection  statute 
forced  abandonment,  at  least  temporari- 
ly, of  the  various  proposals  for  islands 
or  ports  inside  Delaware  Bay.  Adding 
strength  to  efforts  to  preserve  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  region,  the  entire  New  Jei-sey 
Legislature  in  March  1970  memorialized 
Congress  and  the  Ai'my  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers by  resolution  to  block  plans  for  an 
oil  terminal  in  Delaware  Bay  off  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey — ACRf-71. 

As  a  result  of  this  clear  and  over- 
whelming opposition  by  the  legislatures 
of  both  adjacent  States — New  Jersey 
and  Delaware — it  is  obvious  that  Mar- 
ad's switch  to  offshore  locations  is 
aimed  at  circumventing  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  jurisdictions  of  the  two 
States. 

To  indicate  further  how  individual  res- 
idents and  visitors  to  southern  New 
Jersey  feel  about  the  plans,  I  have  re- 
ceived petitions  bearing  more  than  10,- 
000  names  in  absolute  opposition  to  loca- 
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tion  of  any  oil-handling  terminal  or  oth- 
er facility  in  or  near  Delaware  Bay.  I 
have  provided  copies  of  these  petitions 
to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  appro- 
priate committees  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  relevant  Federal  agencies. 

There  is  100  percent  editorial  opposi- 
tion in  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  to 
the  deepwater  port  proposal  for  Delaware 
Bay.  Copies  of  these  editorials  are  avail- 
able from  my  office  on  request. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
place  for  everything.  The  corollary  ap- 
plies on  this  Issue:  Oil -handling  facilities 
do  not  belong  in  the  Delaware  Bay  re- 
gion. 

I  say  the  Maritime  Administration 
should  abandon  its  advocacy  of  Delaware 
Bay,  both  inside  and  offshore,  as  a  poten- 
tial site  for  a  NADOT.  Our  firm  opposi- 
tion makes  it  unreasonable  and  unreal- 
istic to  pursue  such  plans  fiu-ther. 

Instead,  Mai-ad  will  be  performing  its 
function  if  it  proceeds  to  develop  com- 
prehensive plans  to  keep  world  trade  in 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  City  area 
where  it  belongs.  Revitalization  of  New 
York  Harbor,  perhaps  in  conjunction 
with  the  Gateway  project,  could  be  the 
environmental  challenge  of  this  decade 
and  the  Nation's  economic  opportunity  of 
the  century. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Ttie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Keating)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  concern 
about  the  fate  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
has  been  a  subject  of  intense  discussion 
for  many  years  in  the  United  States. 
During  a  recent  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  reference  to  the  many 
French  Union  Forces  who  remained  im- 
accounted  for  after  the  hostilities  were 
terminated  in  1954,  and  this  generated 
even  further  discussion  of  this  important 
topic. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  much  of  the  in- 
formation which  has  been  circulated 
about  the  French  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  French  who  were  never  accounted 
for  even  after  the  war,  I  am  today  re- 
questing that  a  study  on  this  question 
conducted  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
be  printed  in  the  CoNCRESSiONAt  Record. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  report 
is  viidely  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
authoritative  and  objective  studies  con- 
ducted on  the  problem  of  French  mili- 
tary personnel  who  remained  miaccount- 
ed  for  after  the  signing  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  in  1954. 

I  believe  it  ought  to  be  borne  In  mind 
while  reading  this  report  that  the  POW 
category  and  the  MIA — missing  in  ac- 
tion— category  should  be  regarded  as  two 
separate  entities. 

Regarding  the  POW's,  the  French 
Government  has  long  believed  that  ap- 
proximately 1,000  of  their  prisoners  were 
retained  by  the  North  Vietnamese  after 
signing  the  armistice  agreement.  These 
1,000  prisoners  were  East  European  na- 
tionals who  were  fighting  for  the  French 


in  Vietnam,  and  who  were  "repatriated" 
to  their  homelands  after  the  war.  The 
French  Government  does  believe,  how- 
ever, that  all  other  French  nationals 
held  in  captivity  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese were  returned  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  agi'eements  between  the  two 
countries. 

Insofar  as  those  French  Union  Forces 
listed  as  missing  in  action  were  con- 
cerned, the  report  states: 

Taking  even  the  lowest  estimate  for  mics- 
Ir.g  French  personnel  and  the  highest  estl- 
mnte  for  released  POW's  would  still  leave  the 
fate  of  more  than  20,000  missing  French 
Union  Forces  unaccounted  for. 

Although  the  report  further  states  tliat 
approximately  15,000  of  these  missing 
Fiench  Union  Forces  were  Vietnamese, 
not  French  nationals,  this  would  still 
leave  5,000  French  unaccoimted  for — this 
figure  regarded  as  an  absolute  minimtmi. 

Predictably,  the  French  encountered 
numerous  problems  in  obtaining  account- 
ability for  tlie  whereabouts  of  their  miss- 
ing soldiers.  North  Vietnam,  most  ob- 
servers seon  to  agree,  made  no  effort  at 
all  to  assist  the  French  in  this  endeavor. 
Although  the  author  of  this  study  cites 
many  reasons  why  it  is  just  not  possible 
to  account  for  the  whereabouts  of  all 
missing  in  action,  the  French  were  never- 
theless quite  disturbed  over  the  com- 
plete lack  of  cooperation  from  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

There  ai'e  389  Americans  who,  to  this 
day,  have  never  been  accounted  for  from 
the  Korean  conflict — although  all  of 
these  men  have  been  listed  officially  as 
dead. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  this  report  raises 
many  serious  questions  regarding  the 
possible  fate  of  our  POW's  and  our  miss- 
ing soldiers  if  the  United  States  were  to 
withdraw  unilaterally  from  South  Viet- 
nam. I  also  believe  that  tliis  report  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  basis  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  United  States  must  deal 
from  a  position  of  strength  to  insure  re- 
lease of  all  our  POW's,  and  to  insure 
at  least  some  degree  of  cooperation  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  obtaining  ac- 
countability for  those  who  are  missing. 

The  absence  of  such  strength  could 
well  result  in  a  predicament  for  the 
United  States  similar  to  the  French  ex- 
perience nearly  20  years  ago:  no  assur- 
ance that  all  POW's  will  be  returned,  and 
virtually  thousands  of  missing  soldiers 
unaccounted  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Report 

ii.  arr.\ngnml:nts  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war,  1954-1962 

The  prisoner  of  war  issue  was  referred  to 
in  the  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hos- 
tilities in  Vietnam  In  the  1954  Geneva  Con- 
ference, but  It  was  not  a  major  problem 
in  the  cease-fire  negotiations  between  the 
French  aind  the  Vietminh.  nor  did  it  become 
a  major  obstacle  to  a  military  settlement. 
Questions  such  as  partition,  international 
super ilsion.  and  a  political  as  opposed  to  a 
military  settlement  v,ere  considered  more 
imperative  to  the  1954  negotiations.' 

Tlie  agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hos- 
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tillties  iu  Vietnam  of  July  20,  1D54,  provided 
in  Chapter  IV,  Article  21,  Section  (a)  that 
"all  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees 
of  Vietnam.  French  and  other  nationalities 
captured  since  the  beginning  of  ho.'^tiliiies  in 
Vietnam  during  military  operations  or  in  any 
other  circumstances  of  war  on  any  part  of 
the  territory  of  Vietnam  shaU  be  liberated 
within  a  period  of  thirty  (30)  days  alter  the 
date  when  the  cease-fire  beconies  effective  iu 
each  theatre." - 

A  complete  cease-fire  came  into  effect  on 
July  27,  1954.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  the  deadline  for  completing  the 
release  of  prisoners  was  set  at  30  days  alter 
tlie  effective  cease-fire  date:  i.e..  August  26, 
1954.  However,  the  Vietminh  and  tlie  French 
did  not  sign  a  formal  agreement  on  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  until  August  14,  1954, 
and  the  exchange  did  not  officially  begin 
tmtU  August  18, 1954. 

Even  before  the  ceace-fire  agreements  were 
signed,  ixjth  parties  had  been  releasing  pris- 
oners in  so-called  "clemency  periods"  during 
the  years  1945-1954.  The  French,  for  example, 
ordered  the  release  of  1.000  Vietminh  prison- 
ers on  July  14,  1952,»  and  the  Vietminh  re- 
leased 4,744  French  Union  personnel,  both 
military  and  civilian,  between  1945  and  1954.* 

However,  prisoners  of  war  were  not  released 
In  considerable  numbers  until  the  exchange 
agreement  was  signed.  It  should  be  borne  In 
mind  that  there  are  different  estimates  as  to 
the  number  of  troops  missing  in  the  war  and 
those  that  were  returned.  It  Is  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  relative  accuracy  or  reliability 
of  these  figures,  for  the  following  reasons: 

a.  Some  troops  were  listed  as  "missing" 
by  both  p.-srties  may  have  died  in  battle  or  In 
prison  camps. 

b.  Both  the  French  and  the  Vietminh  were 
extremely  reluctant  to  disclose  official  fig- 
ures on  the  exchanges,  as  such  disclosures 
might  be  Interpreted  as  "bad  faith"  by  the 
other  side  and  might  thereby  undermine  fu- 
ture negotiations  on  prisoners.  The  French, 
In  particular,  did  not  wish  to  emphasize  the 
alleged  discrepancy  betweei.  the  number  of 
French  Union  prisoners  they  expected  the 
Communists  to  return  and  the  number  that 
-were  acttially  turned  over  by  the  Vietminh, 
iat  fear  of  inflaming  French  public  opinion 
against  the  government  over  the  POW  Issue. 

The  exchange  of  prisoners  proceeded  very 
slowly;  although  the  French  High  Command 
In  Indochina  kept  the  exchange  figures  a 
closely  guarded  secret,  French  sources  esti- 
mated that  only  some  3,000  French  Union 
POW's  had  been  freed  by  the  official  deadline 
of  Augtist  26.  1954.'  out  of  a  number  of 
40,172  French  military  personnel  who  were 
believed  to  be  missing."  The  French  sources 
also  reported  that  the  French  High  Command 
had  released  close  to  20,000  Vietminh  POW's 
by  August  26.' 

Although  the  official  deadline  had  expired, 
the  French  and  Vietminh  agreed  to  con- 
tinue the  exchange  of  POW's  on  August  27. 
1954.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  blamed 
the  Vietminh  for  delays  in  the  exchange: 
they  also  claimed  that  the  list  of  French 
Union  POW's  provided  by  the  Vietminh  com- 
prised only  a  fraction  of  the  num'>er  of  their 
missing  POW's.  Compared  to  the  40.172 
French  Union  personnel  ihat  French  .sources 
claimed  were  missing,  the  Vleiminh  only 
offered  to  return  9,138  POW's.=  The  French 
thereupon  aslced  the  Vietminh  to  supply  a 
supplementary  list  of  POW  s.  and  requested 
the  International  Supervisory  Commission  to 
do  the  same.  Both  reque.>;ts.  however,  were 
unsuccessful,  as  the  Vietminh  representative 
iu  the  i>rmistice  negotiations  refused  to  dis- 
close any  supplementary  lists.' 

From  August  27  onwards,  both  sides  made 
charges  and  countercharges  in  regard  to  the 
POW  exchanges.  By  August  29,  the  French 
claimed  that  they  had  completed  their  part 
of  tlie  exchange,  and  on  Septemlier  6.  the 
Vietmii.h  dedrred  tiir.t  tl.ey  had  conipltud 
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the  release  of  French  POW's  on  Septem- 
ber 4."  These  claims  were  hotly  contested  by 
both  parties,  but  both  sides  quietly  con- 
tinued to  exchange  prisoners  until  October 
1954. 

From  October  1954  to  October  1962,  no 
further  negotiations  between  Prance  and 
North  Vietnam  were  reported.  On  Novem- 
iier  17,  1962,  however.  North  Vietnam  re- 
ported over  Radio  Hanoi  that  they  had  ap- 
proved of  a  French  plan  to  repatriate  and 
transport  French  Union  POW's  on  October 
30.  1962.  The  broadcast  did  not  Indicate  the 
number  of  prisoners  that  North  Vietnam 
was  willing  to  release,  nor  the  number  of 
POWs  that  the  French  expected  to  return." 
Bernard  Fall  has  estimated  that  only  a 
hundred-odd  French  Union  personnel, 
mainly  deserters,  were  repatriated  after 
November  1962.>>  At  this  pomt,  negotiations 
on  the  POW  exchange  program  were  appar- 
ently terminated. 

lU.    FINAL    flGDHES    ON    THE   £.\CHANGE   OF 
FRISONSaS  " 

On  the  French  side,  more  than  60,000  Viet- 
mlnh  POW's  are  estimated  to  have  been  re- 
leased. Robert  F.  Randle  states  that  the 
French  estimated  that  65,477  Vletmlnh 
POW's  were  released,  and  that  North  Viet- 
nam declared  that  65,465  internees  had  been 
repatriated.''  Although  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese continued  to  protest  the  alleged  illegal 
detention  of  Vletmlnh  POW's  after  Novem- 
ber 1954,"  they  have  made  no  attempt  to 
negotiate  for  the  return  of  these  Internees. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  North  Vietnam 
was  essentially  satisfled  with  the  French 
elTorts  in  the  exchange. 

The  final  figures  on  French  Union  POW's 
released  by  North  Vietnam,  however,  are 
much  more  difficult  to  ascertain.  There  are 
different  estimates  of  the  number  of  French 
Union  personnel  listed  as  "missing"  In  the 
Indochina  War;  furthermore,  different  fig- 
ures have  been  given  as  to  the  number  of 
French   Union  POW's  actually  repatriated. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  the  number  of  missing  French  per- 
sonnel at  various  times  as  48,370,  40,172, 
and  40,229,  respectively.''  It  is  not  known 
which.  If  any,  of  the  above  figures  is  correct, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  convenience  the 
Times  estimate  will  be  stated  as  40,000  to 
48.000.  Bernard  Fall,  however,  estimates  that 
only  36,979  French  Union  personnel  were 
missing.'" 

^  As  to  the  second,  the  number  of  released 
French  Union  POW's  has  been  estimated 
from  10,754  to  16.000."  Bernard  Fall,  for  ex- 
ample, claims  that  up  to  October  1954,  only 
10,754  French  POW's  were  released.'"  Robert 
Randle  puts  the  figure  at  11,706  to  11,883 
up  to  September  9.  1954;  ^  the  New  Toric 
Times  estimates  the  number  as  12,608 
through  September  18,  1954;  'a  Mr.  Bujon  de 
Leetan  of  the  French  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton states  that  about  16,000  were  freed  up 
to  May  1955.-'  Since  no  figures  have  been 
disclosed  on  the  release  of  French  POW's 
.after  the  October  30.  1962.  agreement  between 
France  and  North  Vietnam,  it  Is  Impossible 
to  estimate  with  precision  the  total  number 
of  French  Union  POW's  released. 

Final  figures  on  French  POW's  not  re- 
turned were  given  by  the  French  and  South 
Vietnamese  embassies  in  Washington.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  de  Lestan  of  the  B'rench  'Eia- 
bassy.  the  French  Oovernment  estimates  that 
North  Vietnam  did  not  return  some  1,000 
French  Union  POW's.**  These  were  French 
Foreign  Legionnaires  of  Eastern  European 
ethnic  origin.  In  December  1954,  the  Euro- 
pean Assembly  of  Captive  Nations  charged 
that  the  Vletmlnh  had  forcibly  repatriated 
them  to  their  Eastern  Etiropean  homelands.-'' 
Mr.  de  Lestan  stated  on  July  2,  1971.  that 
the  French  Oovernment  believes  this  charge 
to  be  true. 
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Additionally,  It  was  reported  In  Saigon  on 
May  11,  1971,  that  a  defector  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  Defense  Ministry,  Dr.  Dang  Tan, 
claimed  to  have  seen  more  than  300  French 
Union  POWs  In  North  Vietnam.  According 
to  Mr.  N.  N.  Blch  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Embassy  in  Washington,  however,  these  "pris- 
oners" were  actually  brainwashed  French 
Union  personnel  who  had  become  cadree  and 
military  advisors  for  North  Vietnam.**  It  Is 
not  clear,  therefore,  that  these  three-hun- 
dred-odd personnel  were  actually  French 
Union  POW's  who  were  forcibly  held  by  North 
Vietnam. 

IV.    EVALUATION    OP   THE    POW    EXCHANGE 
FIGURES 

The  statistics  cited  earlier  clearly  indicate 
a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  ntunber  of 
missing  French  Union  personnel  and  that 
Of  the  released  French  Union  POWs.  Taking 
even  the  lowest  estimate  of  missing  French 
personnel  and  the  highest  estimate  of  re- 
leased POWs  would  still  leave  the  fate  of 
more  than  20,000  missing  French  Union 
forces  unaccounted  for.  According  to  the 
French  Embassy  In  Washington,  however — 
as  noted  above — only  1,000  French  Union 
personnel  are  believed  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely not  returned  by  North  Vietnam.  The 
question  arises:  why  have  the  French  neg- 
lected to  Include  at  least  20,000  missing  per- 
sonnel In  their  list  of  POW's  allegedly  held 
by  North  Vietnam?  The  answer  probably  lies 
in  t  he  following  factors : 

1.  A  large  number  of  missing  French 
troops  probably  died  in  battle  or  In  prison 
camps.  No  observers  of  the  Indochina  war 
have  estimated  the  number  of  missing  troops 
who  died  in  action,  but  there  Is  ample  evi- 
dence to  support  the  contention  that  many 
POW's  died  in  prison  camps.  French  mili- 
tary surgeons  made  extensive  Investigations 
of  the  condition  of  returnees,  and  they  ob- 
tained much  Information  on  prison  camp 
conditions  from  these  rettirnees.  According 
to  Fall,  the  French  military  surgeons  re- 
ported that  most  returning  POW's  were 
"walking  skeletons."  These  POWs  had  been 
forced  to  march  as  far  as  500  miles  over 
jungle  paths  to  their  assigned  prison  camps. 
Many  prisoners  were  believed  to  have  died 
on  the  marches,  for  one  or  another  of  the 
following  reasons:  (a)  The  Vletmlnh  captors 
provided  only  cold  rice  to  the  prisoners 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  marches. 
Hence,  most  POW's  were  undernourLshed,  and 
some  may  have  died  from  lack  of  nutrition, 
(b)  The  extreme  climate  of  the  Indochina 
region  was  probably  responsible  for  the  death 
of  many  prisoners.  In  winter,  the  tempera- 
txire  in  the  Indochina  uplands  drops  to  freez- 
ing, and  In  summer  the  region  is  severely 
malarial,  (c)  POW's  were  forced  to  march 
daily,  regardless  of  the  state  of  their  health 
or  wounds. 

Conditions  in  the  prison  camps  were  not 
good.  Sanitary  conditions  were  extremely 
poor,  and  the  medical  facilities  and  person- 
nel provided  by  the  Vletmlnh  were  grossly 
Inadequate.  With  the  exception  of  the  oflfi- 
cers,  French  Union  POW's  had  to  drink  wa- 
ter from  the  streams  near  their  camps;  more 
often  than  not  the  water  was  harmful  to 
the  health  of  the  POW's.  In  three  prison 
camps.  Pall  reported,  the  mortality  rate  from 
water-borne  intestinal  diseases  was  approx- 
miately  55  percent  at  varlovis  tlmes.-"^  Even 
with  better  sanitary  and  medical  facilities, 
the  officers'  camp  still  listed  a  mortality 
rate  of   18  perrent  during   1951-1954.-'' 

The  Infirmaries  built  by  the  Vletmlnh 
lacked  proper  facilities  and  personnel.  Many 
infirmaries  had  only  anti-malaria  tablets 
and  a  lancet  or  two;  and  field  hospitals  were 
generally  equipped  only  for  light  surgery 
and  staffed  with  Vietnamese  physicians  who 
had  only  elementary  training  In  medicine. 
The  French  military  surgeons'  statistics  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  inadequacies  of 
Vieimlnh   medical    facilities:    not   one   POW 


with  Injuries  to  the  abdomen,  the  skull,  or 
the  chest  sturvlved  Vletmlnh  captivity,  and 
of  the  10,754  Fall  estimated  to  be  released, 
6,132  required  Immediate  hospitalization.'^'' 

Another  factor  which  might  account  for 
the  large  numbers  of  missing  French  Union 
personnel  is  the  prevalence  of  defections. 
George  Kelly  reports  that  all  prisoners  were 
subjected  to  political  tadoctrination  by  their 
Vletmlnh  captors,  as  the  Vletmlnh  re- 
garded the  POWs  as  raw  material  for  con- 
version.!"  The  prisoners  were  treated  accord- 
ing to  nationality,  and  non-Caucaslon 
POW's  in  particular  were  singled  out  for 
friendly  treatment;  the  Vletmlnh  employed 
propagandists  of  various  nationalities  to 
brainwash  their  compatriots,  in  order  to 
persuade  the  POW's  to  work  for  the  Vletmlnh 
cause. 

Although  it  is  not  known  how  many  French 
Union  POW's  were  persuaded  to  stay  in  North 
Vietnam  under  Vletmlnh  control,  it  appears 
that  the  Vletmlnh  may  have  been  success- 
ful in  converting  some  of  the  Vietnamese 
POWs  over  to  the  Communist  side.  While 
estimates  of  the  percentage  of  retm^ees  from 
the  missing  French,  African,  and  Foreign 
Legion  personnel  averaged  from  43.9  to  60.2,'>» 
that  of  the  returnees  from  the  missing  Viet- 
namese who  fought  on  the  French  side  was 
estimated  to  be  only  9.1  to  11.6.»=  Since  most 
observers  agreed  that  the  Vletmlnh  rarely 
executed  POWs,'»  it  would  be  hard  to  believe 
that  North  Vietnam  had  killed  all  or  most 
of  the  missing  Vietnamese  POWs,  who  have 
been  estimated  to  total  at  least  16,000.2*  a 
more  plausible  explanation  of  their  absence 
Is  that  many  have  been  indoctrinated  and 
absorbed  into  the  North  Vietnamese  forces. 
However,  because  of  the  lack  of  international 
supervision  of  the  prisoner  exchange,  it  is 
Impossible  to  determine  how  many  Viet- 
namese actually  defected  and  how  many  were 
forcibly  detained  by  the  Vletmlnh  at  the 
time  of  prisoner  exchange. 
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YATRON  INTRODUCES  ANTIHIJACK- 
ING  MEASURE 

The  SPEAB3ER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Yatron) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come apparent  in  recent  months  that 
more  decisive  and  effective  action  must 
be  taken  to  halt  the  continued  threat  of 
passenger  aircraft  hijacking,  wliich  has 
so  adversely  altered  the  nature  of  air 
tiavel  today.  „   _.     , 

In  keeping  with  tlie  recent  efiort  of 
my  colleague  in  the  other  bodj'.  Senator 
Richard  S.  Schweiker,  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  I  air  today  introducing  the 
"Airline  Passenger  Screening  Act,"  which 
requires  that  all  airline  passengers  be 
screened  by  electionic  detection  devices 
before  boarding  their  flights. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  3815  and 
addresses  itself  to  the  core  of  the  sky- 
jacking problem,  which  is  the  failure  to 
adequately  and  fully  screen  all  passen- 
gere.  The  measure  directs  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  require  air- 
ports and  air  carriers  to  check  eveiT  pas- 
senger as  well  as  the  luggage  they  cari-y 
on  board  with  an  electronic  detection  de- 
vice. It  also  provides  the  means  by  which 
the  airlines  may  establish  and  implement 
tills  security.  At  present,  Federal  require- 
ments do  not  call  for  the  mandatory 
screening  of  each  passenger. 

The  PAA  has  estimated  that  some  1.500 
devices  would  be  needed  to  carry  on  the 
program,  at  a  cost  of  $3.5  milhon.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  both  Houses 
have  taken  action  in  this  regard  relative 
to  aw>ropriaticiis.  The  House  Transpor- 
tation Department  appropriations  bill 
includes  $2  million  for  fiscal  1973  for 
the  purchase  of  detection  devices  and 
the  Senate  increased  this  amount  to  $3.5 
million. 

Tlie  act  would  substantially  strengthen 
exiting  PAA  regulationa  relating  to  pas- 
senger screening  and  would  result  in 
greater  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  air- 


lines and  air  passengers.  Regardless  of 
the  manpower  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  or  deterring  hijack- 
ing, such  efforts  will  prove  ineffective  in 
the  absence  of  sound  and  practical  rules 
on  the  groimd.  Strong  antihijacklng  reg- 
ulations must  be  enforced  at  all  times, 
for  we  have  seen  too  often  how  failure  to 
do  so  has  resulted  in  most  serious  conse- 
quences. Airlines  and  passengers  alike 
must  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  adher- 
ing to  more  stihigent  regulations.  Mo- 
mentary screening  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  greater  safety  and  peace  of  mind  in 
theau-. 

Air  piracy  can  no  longer  be  tolerated 
nor  accepted  as  a  hazard  of  air  travel. 
The  Aiiline  Passenger  Screening  Act  will 
help  insure  today's  air  passenger  that 
he  may  exjiect  to  reach  his  destination 
without  carrying  on  board  w-ith  him  the 
ever-present  fear  of  being  hijacked.  Fear 
is  one  passenger  we  can  and  must  leave 
on  the  ground. 

I  include  the  bill  at  tliis  point  in  the 

Record : 

H.R.  16055 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
307  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1348)  is  amended  by  Insert  tog  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  ns  follows: 

'•SCREENING     OF     PASSENGERS     IN     AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

"(g)  (1)  The  Administration  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  prescribe  regtUations  requir- 
ing that  all  passengers  to  regularly  scheduled 
air  transportation,  and  their  carry  on  bag- 
gage, be  screened  by  magnetometers  or  other 
more  effective  weapon  detecting  devices  be- 
fore boarding  the  aircraft  for  such  trans- 
portation. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shaU  acquire  and 
furnish  airports  with  devices  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  There  are  atithorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amoiuits  as  are  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  matter  relating 
to  section  307  the  following: 

"(g)  Screening  of  Passengers  in  Air  Trans- 
portation." 

POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN  LEGAL 
DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  INTRO- 
DUCED 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  'Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin^  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Policemen  and  Firemen 
Legal  Defense  Assistance  Act,  a  proposal 
which  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  indemnify  these  public  serv- 
ants for  the  costs  incurred  in  the  defense 
of  civil  or  criminal  action  arismg  from 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  of- 
fices. 

The  services  provided  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firemen  in  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  are  absolutelj' 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  society ; 
however,  the  natme  of  theii-  responsibU- 
ities  tends  to  inci-ease  their  legal  vulner- 
ability. The  possible  financial  disaster 
which  could  result  in  the  defense  of  court 
action  is  a  burden  which  should  not  be 


added  to  the  tremendous  demands  and 
pressures  borne  by  these  men.  This  bill 
would,  In  effect,  protect  the  protector*. 
I  urge  your  support. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  AND  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  ATOMIC  POWER 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff;  is  re- 
cognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  mtaitlis,  the  Congress  has  been  pre- 
sented witli  a  large  number  of  measures 
relating  to  atomic  energy  and  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  power  to  offset  the 
Nation's  projected  energj-  needs  for  years 
to  come.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
rcrte  atomic  power  will  play  in  our  coun- 
try's future,  as  a  reliable,  long-term 
energy  source  which  will  fill  the  gap  be- 
tween oui-  steadily  decreasing  fossil  fuels 
and  the  solar  and  fission  energy  sources 
which  have  yet  to  be  developed  into  eco- 
nomically viable  industries. 

My  concei-n  during  tliis  growing  m- 
terest  in  atomic-generated  power  lias 
been, not  so  much  for  the  careful  tech- 
nological development  of  the  means  to 
produce  this  power — for  we  have  proven 
that  modern  science,  given  time  and 
money,  can  achieve  just  about  anjtliing 
we  demand  of  it.  Ratlier,  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  lack  of  attention  given  to 
rational  long-term  planning  for  ways  to 
safeguard  the  population  from  exposuie 
to  radioactivity,  an  inevitable  byproduct 
of  atomic  generating  powerplants. 

Ever  since  Congress  in  1954  revised  the 
Atomic  Energj-  Act  with  the  Uitention  of 
opening  the  doors  to  private  develop- 
ment of  tliis  important  source  of  energy, 
tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  been 
in  an  untenable  position,  tr>ing  to  carry 
out  its  a.'=signed  dual  functions  of  de- 
velopment and  regulation  of  atomic 
energy.  Such  an  inherently  incompatible 
relationship  is  bound  to  i-esult  in  the  sa- 
crifice of  one  or  another  conflicting  in- 
terest, and  over  the  years,  as  the  AEC 
lias  carried  out  its  mandate  to  promote 
the  constniction  of  nuclear  powerplants 
throughout  the  country,  this  has  inevit- 
ably occurred.  This  year.  Congress  ap- 
propriated over  $2  biUion  for  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  operations  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  Of  that  amount,  less 
than  2  percent  is  allotted  to  regulate  the 
application  of  atomic  energ>-.  witli  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  being  devoted  to  prolif- 
eration of  tlie  most  dangerous,  esoteric, 
and  potent  substances  known  to  man. 
Merely  a  speck  of  Plutonium  on  the 
lungs  causes  cancer,  and  exposure  to  ra- 
diation, even  though  dissipated  hundreds 
of  times,  can  lead  to  inconceivable  and 
irreversible  genetic  and  cellular  damage. 
The  2  percent  of  the  AEC  budget  aUotted 
to  regulation  and  development  of  safety 
and  health  standards  amounts  to  less 
than  15  cents  for  each  American.  Yet 
should  an  atomic  disaster  occur — and  we 
are  even  today  confronted  with  the  po- 
tential for  holocaust  which  would  dwarf 
Hiroshima — tlie  costs  would  reach  the 
billions  and  beyond  In  the  toll  of  human 
life  smd  Irreparable  contamination  of  the 
earth. 
Several    months    ago,    the    Supreme 
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Court  addressed  this  question  of  regula- 
tion versus  development  by  way  of  Min- 
nesota against  Northern  States  Power, 
in  which  it  declared  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  have  ultimate  Jurisdiction  for 
ihe  establishment  of  emission  standards 
lor  radioactive  wastes.  In  upholding  the 
court  of  appeals  decision,  prohibiting  the 
State  of  Minnesota  from  imposing  Its 
own  more  stringent  standards,  the  Su- 
preme Court  clearly  affirmed  its  inter- 
pretation of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  mak- 
ing the  Federal  Govemment  responsible 
:for  acting  in  the  public  interest  through 
the  establishment  of  safety  standards 
for  operation  of  nuclear  powerplants. 

While  I  have  opposed  such  loss  of  State 
authority  to  the  Federal  Govemment, 
and  sought  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  an  effort  to 
equalize  the  roles  of  State  and  Federal 
authority  in  this  area.  I  nevertheless  be- 
lieve we  must  deal  with  the  reality  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction  as  it  presently 
exists. 

TTierefore,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  with  two  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Flood  and  Con- 
gressman Fkenzel,  that  would  retain 
the  regulatory  function  at  the  Federal 
level,  but  would  remove  this  function 
from  Its  incompatible  station  within  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  place  it 
instead  with  the  Depaitment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  There,  at  least, 
the  regulators  will  have  no  vested  in- 
terest In  promoting  nuclear  power.  And 
there  too,  we  find  the  nucleus  of  a  cap- 
ability which  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
panded by  the  concurrent  transfer  of 
staff  s»nd  funds.  With  regulation  situated 
within  HEW,  we  would  eliminate  the 
present  conflict  that  invariably  results  in 
the  sacrifice  of  regiilation  and  safety  to 
tlie  Interests  of  promotion  of  nuclear 
power,  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  im- 
partiality injected,  we  could  hopefully 
begin  a  new  era  of  nuclear  development 
without  the  existing  extremism  that  sty- 
mies responsible  expansion  of  our  atomic 
energy  technology.  Furthermore,  by 
bringing  regulation  of  atomic  power 
within  the  public  health  philosophy,  we 
can  expect  a  drastically  altered  role  of 
the  regulatory  staff:  its  mission  would 
then  be  to  bring  about  full  and  candid 
disclosuie  of  what  the  risks  of  a  pro- 
posed facility  would  be,  what  the  appli- 
cant has  done  to  minimize  the  risks,  what 
risks  remain  despite  these  efforts  and 
how  these  balance  against  the  antici- 
pated benefits  of  the  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  impact 
that  nuclear  energy  will  have  on  the 
future  of  this  cotmtry,  and  in  light  of  tlie 
serious  risks  imposed  by  large-scale  pro- 
liferation of  atomic  reactors  in  or  near 
major  population  centers,  we  owe  it  to 
1  he  American  people  to  provide  the  most 
<  areful  and  thorough  supervision  of  nu- 
t  lear  development,  8uper\ision  which  we 
!>re  not  now  able  to  provide,  because  of 
the  present  makeup  of  the  AEC.  If  we, 
however,  transfer  these  responsibilities 
out  of  the  AEC,  as  this  legislation  would 
provide,  then  we  can  better  protect  the 
liealth  and  safety  of  the  American  people 
while  at  the  same  time  insuring  orderly 
iJoA  sane  development  of  nuclear  power 
to  ser\e  our  needs. 


INHUMAN  TREATMENT  UNDER  THE 
GUISE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  is 
i-ecognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
completely  distressed  by  an  article  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times,  headlined,  'U.S.  Test- 
ers Let  Many  Die  of  Syphilis,"  by  Jean 
Heller  of  the  Associated  Press. 

According  to  the  article,  during  a  40- 
year  Federal  experiment,  a  group  of 
syphilitic  victims  were  denied  proper 
treatment  for  the  disease  in  order  that 
autopsies  could  be  performed  on  the  vic- 
tims to  determine  what  effects  the  dis- 
ease has  on  the  human  body  if  left  un- 
treated. 

Of  course,  the  victims  were  black  and 
of  the  600  Alabama  men  who  partici- 
pated, some  were  allowed  to  suffer  with- 
out treatment  even  after  penicillin  was 
discovered  as  a  cure  for  syphilis.  Many 
of  them  died  with  only  a  promise  for  a 
"decent"  burial. 

I  find  this  appalling  and  di.sgusting; 
one  of  the  most  frightening  forms  of 
genocide  practiced  upon  minorities  in 
this  country,  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
Tliere  was  no  need  for  this  type  of  ex- 
periment. There  have  been  too  many 
people  who  have  died  from  syphilis  for 
us  not  to  have  obtained  all  of  the  in- 
formation that  we  needed  about  syphilis. 
My  question  now  is:  "How  many  more  of 
these  human  sacrifices  are  being  made 
elsewhere  In  this  country?" 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  article 
which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  and 
I  call  for  public  disclosure  of  all  of  those 
persons  who  were  involved  in  this  ex- 
periment and  for  public  disclosure  of  all 
other  experiments  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved to  make  certain  that  these  types 
of  actions  are  not  still  being  carried  out. 
I  also  would  like  to  explore  the  possi-. 
bility  of  calling  for  a  full  Federal  inves- 
tigation of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  a  further  investigation  of  the 
families  of  those  men  who  were  not 
treated  for  syphilis  to  determine  if  any 
other  members  of  their  families  may 
have  either  contracted  the  disease  or 
borne  children  who  were  affected  by  it. 
If  this  is  true,  I  certainly  feel  that  these 
families  should  be  compensated  for  their 
sacrifices  and  suffering. 

If  this  article  reflects  the  truth,  then 
this  type  of  inhuman  treatment  under 
the  gui.se  of  scientific  research,  must  be 
stopped  inunediately : 

U.S.  Testers  Let  Many  Die  or  Syphilis 

Washington,  July  25. — For  40  years  the 
Uuited  States  Public  Health  Service  has  con- 
ducted a  study  In  which  humau  beings  with 
syphilis,  induced  to  serve  as  guinea  pigs, 
have  gone  without  medical  treatment  for 
the  disease  and  a  few  have  died  ot  its  late 
effects,  even  though  an  effective  therapy  was 
eventually  discovered. 

The  study  was  conducted  to  determine 
from  autopsies  what  the  disease  does  to  the 
human  body. 

Officials  of  the  health  service  who  initiated 
the  experiment  have  long  since  retired.  Cur- 
rent officials,  who  say  they  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  morality  of  the  study,  also 
say  that  it  Is  too  late  to  treat  the  syphilis 
In  any  surviving  participants  In  the  study. 


Doctors  in  the  service  say  they  are  now 
rendering  whatever  other  medical  services 
they  can  give  to  the  survivors  wbUe  the  study 
of  the  disease's  effects  continues. 

The  experiment,  called  the  Tuskegee  Study, 
began  In  1932  with  about  600  black  men, 
mostly  poor  and  uneducated,  from  Tuskegee. 
Ala.,  an  area  that  had  the  highest  spybills 
rate  in  the  nation  at  the  time. 

Potir  hundred  of  the  group  had  S5i)hllls 
and  never  received  deliberate  treatment  for 
the  venereal  infection.  A  control  group  of 
200  had  no  syphilis  and  did  not  receive  any 
specific  therapy. 

Some  subjects  were  added  to  the  study  in 
\\a  early  years  to  replace  men  who  had 
dropped  out  of  the  program,  but  the  number 
added  Is  not  known.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  74  of  those  who  received  no  treat- 
ment were  still  alive. 

As  Incentives  to  enter  the  program,  the 
men  were  promised  free  transportation  to 
and  from  hospitals,  free  hot  lunches,  free 
Ala.,  an  area  that  had  the  highest  syphilis 
and  free  burial  after  autopsies  were  per- 
formed. 

COUIJ)  HAVE   BEEN   HEU"ED 

Tlie  Tuskegee  Study  began  10  years  before 
penicillin  was  found  to  be  a  cure  for  syphilis 
and  15  years  before  the  drug  became  widely 
available.  Yet,  even  after  penicillin  became 
common,  and  while  its  use  probably  could 
have  helped  or  saved  a  number  of  the  experi- 
ment subjects,  the  drug  was  denied  them. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Millar  says. 

Dr.  Millar  is  chief  of  the  venereal  disease 
branch  of  the  service's  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
what  remains  of  the  Tuskegee  Study.  He  said 
in  an  interview  that  he  has  serious  doubts 
about  the  program. 

Dr.  Millar  said  that  "a  serious  moral  prob- 
lem" arose  when  ptenicillin  therapy,  which 
can  cure  syphilis  in  Its  early  stages,  became 
available  in  the  late  nineteen -forties  and 
was  withheld  from  the  patients  in  the  sy- 
philis study.  Penicillin  therapy  became.  Dr. 
Millar  said,  "so  much  more  effective  and  so 
mxich  less  dangerous"  than  preexisting  ther- 
apies. 

"The  study  began  when  attitudes  were 
much  different  on  treatment  and  experi- 
mentation," Dr.  Miller  said.  "At  this  point  In 
time,  with  our  current  knowledge  of  treat- 
ment and  the  disease  and  the  revolutionary 
change  In  approach  to  human  experimenta- 
tion, I  don't  believe  the  program  would  be 
undertaken." 

Members  of  Congress  reacted  with  shock  to 
the  disclosure  today  that  the  syphilis  experi- 
mentation on  human  guinea  pigs  had  taken 
place. 

"A    MOHAL    NIGHTMARE" 

Senator  William  Proxmlre,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  that  oversees  Public 
Health  Service  budgets,  called  the  study  "a 
moral  and  ethical  nightmare." 

"It's  incredible  to  me  that  such  a  thing 
could  ever  have  happened,"  he  said  in  a 
statement.  "The  Congress  should  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  compensating  the  fami- 
lies of  these  men." 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  said  through  a  com- 
mittee spokesman  that  he  deplored  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  was  concerned  about  whether 
any  other  such  experiments  existed. 

Syphilis  Is  a  highly  contagious  Infection 
spread  by  sexual  contact.  If  untreated.  It 
can  cause  bone  and  dental  deformations, 
deafness,  blindness,  heart  diseases  and 
deterioration  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

No  figures  were  available  as  to  when  the 
last  death  in  the  program  occurred.  One 
official  said  that  no  conscious  effort  was 
apparently  made  to  halt  the  program  after 
It  got  under  way. 
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■0NCERTAINTT    ON   DE.\THS 

A  1969  study  of  276  untreated  syphUltlcs 
who  participated  In  the  Tuskegee  Study 
showed  that  seven  had  died  as  a  direct  result 
of  syphilis.  The  1969  study  was  made  by  the 
Atlanta  center,  whose  officials  said  they 
could  not  determine  at  this  late  date  how 
many  additional  deaths  had  been  caused  by 
syphilis.  ,   ,     , 

"  However,  of  the  400  men  in  the  original 
svphilitic  group.  154  died  of  heart  disease 
that  officials  in  Atlanta  said  was  not  specifi- 
cally related  to  syphilis.  Dr.  Millar  said  that 
this  rate  was  Identical  with  the  rate  ol 
cardlo-vascular  deaths  in  the  control,  or  non- 
svphllis,  group. 

"  However,  several  years  ago  an  American 
Medical  Association  study  determined  that 
untreated  syphilis  reduces  life  expectancy 
bv  17  per  cent  in  black  men  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  50,  a  precise  description  of  the 
Tuskegee  Study  subjects. 

Don  Prince,  another  official  in  the  venereal 
disease  branch  of  the  center,  said  that  the 
Tuskegee  Study  had  contributed  some 
knowledge  about  syphilis,  particularly  that 
the  morbidity  and  mortality  rate  among  un- 
treated syphUltlcs  v.as  not  so  high  as  pre- 
\iously  believed. 

Dr  Millar  said  that  ti'.e  .study  w.xs 
initiated  in  1932  bv  Dr.  J.  R.  Heller,  asbistant 
surgeon  general  in  the  service's  venereal 
disease  section,  who  subseq-.ien'ly  became 
division  chief. 

Of  the  decision  not  to  give  peiiiclUln  to 
the  untreated  s>'phUitics  once  it  became 
widely  available.  Dr.  Miliar  said.  -I  doubt 
that  It  was  a  one-man  decision.  The.-*  thUigs 
seldom  are.  Whoever  was  director  of  the  VX) 
section  at  that  time,  in  1946  or  1947,  would 
be  the  most  logical  candidate  if  you  had  to 
pin  It  down." 


PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION 
DAY.  1972 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou-^e.  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper  >  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Consti- 
tution, which  first  went  into  effect  on 
July  25,  1952,  is  a  fitting  occasion  to  re- 
flect with  pride  upon  the  contributions 
of  Spanish-speaking  Americans  in  gen- 
eral and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
particular  to  the  main.stream  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  culture.  e.specially  in  a  day 
wherein  the  rich  ethnic  diversity  which 
is  the  heart  of  American  democracy  has 
come  into  its  own. 

In  celebrating  Puerto  Rican  Constitu- 
tion Day,  we  commemorate  far  more  than 
that  con.stitution  making  Puerto  Rico  vir- 
tuallv  autonomous.  That  event  made 
possible  by  the  enactment  of  U.S.  Public 
Law  600  of  the  81st  Congress,  a  landmark 
in  Puerto  Rican  history,  saw  the  emer- 
gence of  "a  new  political  mutation" — in 
the  words  of  Luis  Munoz  Marin— which 
is  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Commonwealth  whose 
status  "as  a  free  and  associated  slate  or 
community  is  a  new  dimension."  wTote 
Carl  J.  Frledrich,  "in  federal  govern- 
ment." Here  was  created  a  self-govern- 
ing community  established  by  a  mutual- 
ly agreed-upon  compact,  a  contractual 
relationship  defining  the  conditions  of 
freedom  and  self-government  in  terms 
which  admit  of  no  change  without  mu- 
tual consent.  Whatever  the  future  may 
hold,  the  Commonwealth  ideal  as  enun- 


ciated by  Governor  Mufioz  in  1950 — "a 
union  of  peoples  (which)  increases  the 
freedom  of  people"— will  remain  as  an  in- 
spiring example  of  enlightened  public 
policy,  looking  beyond  a  narrow  and 
parochial  nationalism  to  a  larger,  more 
inclusive  pluralism. 

The  attainment  of  self-government 
was  itself  the  result  of  a  process  closely 
bound  up  with  the  extraordinary  social 
and  economic  development  of  Puerto 
Rico  over  the  past  several  decades — an 
era  of  "peaceful  revolution"  with  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  other  under- 
developed lands  throughout  the  world.  To 
a  remarkable  extent  this  peaceful  revo- 
lution was  directed  and  led  by  one  man. 
Mimoz  Marin,  a  brilliantly  effective  in- 
novator in  a  transitional  society;  com- 
bining in  his  person  the  values  and  tradi- 
tions of  both  Puerto  Rico  and  America, 
he  was  able  to  develop  and  strengthen 
the  self-confidence  of  his  people  in  ways 
impressive  and  lasting. 

The   achievement   of  Commonwealth 
status  in  1952  represented  the  fulfillment 
of  his  aspirations  for  autonomy,  "asso- 
ciation," dominion  status  and  the  like, 
over  many  years  of  effort.  As  early  as 
1929  he  spoke  of  that  "vision  of  opu- 
lence" which  had  come  to  the  peasantry 
of  Puerto  Rico  with  American  rule  and 
the  growing  gulf  between  "what  they — 
the   people — have   and   what   they   can 
imagine."  He  thus  addressed  himself  to 
the  need  for  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  all,  and  by  1938  had  virtually  aban- 
doned his  earlier  dreams  of  indeiJendence 
for  a  single-minded  emphasis  on  popular 
welfare — land  reform,  education,  health, 
and  economic  development — in  a  land 
traditionally  beset  with  po\erty.  disease, 
misery,  and  ignorance.  His  dedication  to 
Comtiionwealth  status  reflected  his  belief 
that  Puerto  Rico — if  it  continued  in  as- 
sociation with  the  United  States — could 
become  a  cultural  bridge,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween   North    America    and    the   Latin 
American  community.  The  advantages 
of  a  common  market  and  common  citi- 
zen.ship — with  the  United  States— as  well 
as  of  fiscal  autonomy,  were  held  to  out- 
weigh  the  status  of  independence.  He 
has  lived  to  see  Puerto  Rico  virtually 
transformed  from  the  depressed  "strick- 
en land"  of  Gov.  Rexford  Tugwell's  fa- 
mous book,  to  a  condition  of  prosperity 
miprecedented  in  its  past,  under  a  status 
imique  in  the  history  of  American  terri- 
torial govemment. 

From  the  beginning,  the  story  of 
Puerto  Rico^-discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1493,  a  year  after  his  more  famous 
voyage — has  been  inextricably  boimd  up 
both  with  Europe  and  mainland  America, 
foreshadowing  its  special  relationship  in 
later  histoi-j-  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Hispanic  cultui-al  world.  The  antece- 
dents of  Constitution  Day  are  to  be  found 
in  the  relationship  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
kingdom  of  Spain,  a  relationship  extend- 
ing back  in  time  to  the  first  Spanish  set- 
tlement in  1508— by  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
discoverer  of  Florida.  Tl\e  mercantilist 
policies  of  the  Spanish  Crown  were  vir- 
tually all  repeated  by  a  decree  of  1815. 
which  resulted  in  the  promotion  and 
growth  of  colonization:  from  221,000  in 
1815  the  island  population  grew  to  330,- 


000  by  1832.  In  1870  Puerto  Rico  was 
recognized  as  a  Pronnce  of  Spain  with 
the  right  to  elect  deputies  to  the  Cortes, 
a  constitutional  advance  withdrawn  in 
1874  due  to  changing  political  conditions 
in  Spain.  However,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1876.  Puerto  Rico  received  the 
Autonomous  Charter  of  1897  .which 
granted  a  large  measure  of  autonomy 
and  local  self-government,  including  a 
bicameral,  elected  Parliament  which  met 
for  the  first — and  only— time  in  the  fate- 
ful year  of  the  Spanish -American  War. 
1898.  To  a  large  extent,  the  Charter  of 
1897  was  the  result  of  >'igorous  leader- 
ship on  the  part  of  Luis  Munoz  Rivera, 
father  of  Munoz  Marin  and  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "George  Washington  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

The  coming  of  the  Ameiicans.  in  July 
of  1898.  marked  the  end  of  Spanish  loile 
which  had  lasted  over  4  centuries.  De- 
spite numerous  attacks  by  the  Dutch  and 
British  in  various  wars,  including  an  as- 
sault by  Drake  him.self.  the  island  was 
never    subjugated    until    1898.    By    the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1899.  Puerto  Rico — 
which,  mercifully,  had  witnessed  only  3 
weeks  of  actual  fighting— was  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  A  wholly  new  dimen- 
sion thus  entered  Puerto  Rican  life,  and 
the  subsequent  historj-  of  the  island  is 
one  of  cultui-al  conflict  and  synthesis. 
At  first  there  was  a  policy  of  all-out 
Americanization   by   the   military — and 
subsequent   civil — administration,   lead- 
ing to  an  inevitable  stress  and  strain  as 
the  traditional  Hispanic  culture  found 
itself  increasingly  weakened  and  defer.- 
sive.    This    crisis    in    culture    has    been 
sensitively  iwrtrayed  by  Henry  Wells  in 
his  study,  "The  Modernization  of  Puerto 
Riro."    Congre.ss    early    recognized    the 
need  for  the  development  of  self-goveni- 
ing  in.stitutions.  and  in  1900  the  Foraker 
Act  established  minimal  forms  of  self- 
government — popular    election    to    the 
lower  house  in  a  bicameral  legislature; 
the  upper  house,  the  Governor,  the  judi- 
ciarv.  and  so  forth,  all  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  act  was  widely  resented  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Nevertheless  it  marked  the 
first  step  in  a  50-year  process  of  evolu- 
tion culminating  in  plenar>'  self-govern- 
ment in  the  Commonwealth  Act  we  now 
commemorate.  In  1909— under  the  Olm- 
sted   Act — the    War    Department    was 
given  the  suF>ervlsion  of  Puerto  Rican 
affairs.  Significantly.  Munoz  Rivera  was 
eventually  designated  as  the  first  Resi- 
dent Commissioner:  partly  through  his 
efforts,  the  Jones  Act  of   1917  further 
extended   self-government — including   a 
popularly  elected  Senate— to  the  Island, 
affirmed  the  bill  of  rights  as  a  part  of  the 
organic  statutes,  and  granted  American 
citizenship  collectively  to  all  who  wished 
to  claim  it— only  228  declined.  Appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor  and  his  cabinet, 
as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court,  was  re- 
sei-ved   to   the   President.   In    1947   the 
Jones  Act  was  amended  to  permit  elec- 
tion  of   the   Governor — and   cabinet — 
with  the  auditor  and  supreme  judiciary 
only  still  appointive.  Munoz  Marin  be- 
came the  first  popularly  elected  Gover- 
nor, reelected  regularly  until   1965.  In 
1950   the  Resident  Commissioner.   An- 
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tonio  Feruos  Isem.  introduced  legisla- 
tion for  a  constitutional  convention — 
confirmed  by  referendum  in  1951.  In  July 
of  1950,  President  Tnaman  signed  Public 
Law  600  of  the  81st  Congress,  which  set 
into  motion  the  procedures  leading  to 
formal  Commonwealth  status,  July  25, 
iy52.  That  status  was  sustained  in  the 
plebiscite  of  1967— often  called  "the 
election  ever>'body  won"— iia  which  60.5 
percent  of  the  voters  supported  the  new 
status,  38.9  percent  voted  for  statehood, 
and  0.6  percent  for  independence. 

The  evolution  of  political  self-govern- 
ment, symbolized  by  the  observance  of 
ConsUtution  Day,  should  be  viewed 
against  the  background  of  economic  aiid 
social  development  duiing  the  past  half- 
centurj'  or  more.  The  powerful  Ameri- 
can presence,  from  1898  on,  brought 
about  a  dramatic  broadening  of  public 
education,  a  vast  expansion  of  the  sugar 
industry,  and  the  beginning  of  a  com- 
prehensive public  health  program.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  decrease  in  the  mor- 
tality rate,  paradoxicaly  enough,  miem- 
ployment  steadily  rose.  The  need  for  in- 
dustrial development  became  acute.  The 
result  was  'Operation  Bootstrap."  fa- 
thered by  Munoz-Marin  in  the  1940"s  in 
the  hope  of  creating  a  modem,  iiidustrial 
society  with  a  diversified  economic  base — 
as  against  the  underdeveloped  agricul- 
tural society  of  1920  with  its  one-or  two- 
crop  economy.  Lacking  significant  fuel 
or  mineral  deposits  and  limited  by  a  rel- 
atively small  land.  Puerto  Rico  possessed 
one  gieat  attribute— its  people. 

Today  there  are  1,500,000  Americans 
of  Puetro  Rican  origin — either  bom  in 
Puerto  Rico  themselves  or  of  Puei-to  Ri- 
can parents — the  result  of  what  has  been 
called  the  first  great  airborne  migration 
in  history.  The  Puerto  Ricans  who  have 
come  to  the  States  have  brought  with 
them  a  rich  and  distinctive  cultural  heii- 
tage  of  benefit  to  all  oui-  people. 

At  first,  Puerto  Ricans  encountered 
considerable  prejudice  and  discrimma- 
tion,  and  found  themselves  relegated  to 
the  status  of  anonymous  "hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water."  In  our  own  day 
this  pattern  is  changing,  antagonism  is 
yielding  to  acceptance,  and  sense  of 
pride  is  infusing  the  Puerto  Rican-Amer- 
ican  community  as  it  takes  its  rightfiU 
place  in  tlie  larger  American  scene. 

Their  presence  lias  added  to  the  gaiety 
and  color  of  our  Nation.  Spanish  songs 
and  dances.  Mexican  and  Argentine 
movies  and  "Aqui  se  habla  espanol'  signs 
in  many  store  windows  give  more  spice 
and  flavor  to  many  commtmities.  The 
Puerto  Ricans,  half-brothers  of  the  Latin 
Americans,  are  helping  the  Nation  im- 
prove and  increase  its  trade  and  cultural 
relations  willi  those  southern  neighbors. 
Individual  exceptional  contributions 
are  found  largely  in  llie  field  of  art  and 
drama.  Jose  Ferrer,  stage  and  screen 
star;  Jesus  Maria  Samoma,  famous 
pianist;  Graciela  Rivera  of  the  Meti-o- 
politan  Opera;  Noro  Morales,  orchestra 
leader;  and  Mapy  Cortes,  Diosa  Co.slello, 
Olga  San  Juan,  Maria  del  Pilar,  and 
Juano  Hernandez  of  Hollywood  and  Brig. 
Gen.  Pedro  del  Valle  of  the  US.  Marines, 
decorated  for  bravei-y  at  Guadalcanal, 
are  examples. 
The  community  is  aL-o  producing  doc- 


tors, dentists,  social  workers,  lawyers, 
and  businessmen  in  increasing  numbers. 
The  task  confronting  us  at  this  time  in 
history  is  two- fold:  to  dissolve  all  the 
barriers  that  keep  Puerto  Ricaiis  from 
full  participation  in  American  life,  and 
to  preserve  and  enliance  their  very 
genuine  traditions  and  heritage. 

Constitution  Day,  1972  is  a  convenient 
watershed  from  wluch  to  survey  the  past 
and  to  look  in  hope  toward  the  future. 
The  traditional  heritage  of  Puerto  Rico — 
her  Hispanic  cultuie  with  its  ideals 
of  rei.peto — respect — and  digiiidad — dig- 
nity— of  personalismo — personalism — 
and  individuality — belong  to  a  proud  and 
ancient  people,  blessed  with  an  island 
home  of  suipassing  beauty,  linked  in  a 
hundred  significant  ways  with  Europe 
and  Latin  America  as  well  as  with  the 
United  States.  Aspects  of  tliis  culture 
have  come  into  conflict  with  the  more 
aggres.sive  American  culture  and  its  em- 
phasis upon  wealth,  well-being,  skill, 
group  activty.  and  the  like.  In  tlris  clash 
of  culture  may  we  not  see  an  opportunity 
for  mutual  infiuence  and  enrichment. 
Both  have  much  to  offer.  Tlie  humanism 
associated  with  the  ideal  of  the  hidalgo 
is  still  a  vital  force  in  Puerto  Rico:  we 
recall  that  Munoz  Marin  was  widely 
known  as  el  Vate— the  Bard— for  his 
early  poems,  wliile  Gov.  FeiTe  is  himself  a 
distinguished  patron  of  the  arts,  having 
founded  the  Ponce  Museum  of  Art. 

There  is,  in  summary,  a  real  sense,  in 
which  Puerto  Rico  is  a  test-case  for  our 
American  democracy.  Hitherto,  the  dom- 
inant cultural  pattern  in  om-  society  has 
presumed  to  absorb  and  to  assimilate 
divergent  cultures — with  varying  degrees 
of  success.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
prideful  Spanish-speaking  people,  freely 
and  intimately  associated  with  our  na- 
tion as  citizens  and,  indeed,  present  on 
the  American  mainland  in  ever  increas- 
ing number,  no  longer  a  special  presence 
only  in  the  Southwest,  but  more  and 
more  a  major  national  community, 
bringing  to  the  common  treasui-y  of  our 
people  distinctive  gifts  of  song,  of  dance, 
of  grace,  and  of  beauty,  part  of  that  cul- 
ture wliich  is  the  shared  heritage  of  our 
Latin  American  fiiends  and  neighbors. 
Puerto  Rico  and  her  people  may  yet  teach 
us  all  the  lesson  so  finely  expressed  by 
Munoz  Marin  in  his  advocacy  of  Opera- 
tion Serenidad: 

To  remind  us  that  man  Is  man  and  not 
jusi  a  consumer,  a  society  In  which  Opera- 
ilou  Serenity  has  been  successful,  would 
u.^e  its  economic  power  Increasingly  for  the 
extension  of  freedom  and  knowledge  rather 
than  for  a  multiplication  of  goods  in  hot 
pursuit  of  a  still  more  vertiginous  multi- 
plication of  wants. 

Significantly,  the  Seal  of  Puerto  Rico 
bears  on  its  crest  a  lamb,  symbol,  of  that 
very  serenidad  and  peace,  smromidcd  by 
the  ToAcrs  of  Castile  and  the  Lions  of 
Leon  and  the  initials  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  under  whose  patronage  Hispanic 
civilization  first  came  to  the  Americas. 
May  tliat  same  serenity,  marked  by  that 
freedom  and  knowledge  which  pertains 
to  the  quality  of  life  beyond  its  necessary 
mateiial  ba.se,  touch  our  land  and  all 
lands  everywhere,  even  as  our  national 
life  is  touched  and  enriched  by  the 
special  contribution  of  our  fellow-citi- 


zens in  and  from  the  Island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  whom  we  salute  on  this,  their  Con- 
stitution Day.  May  it  be  a  promise  of 
better  days  to  come  for  them,  for  us 
and  for  all  men. 


ABUSE  OF  THE  GRAND  JURY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  articles  have  indicated  that  the 
Depaitment  of  Justice  is  once  again  uti- 
lizing grand  jury  proceedings  for  politi- 
cal haiassment.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance. Irish-American  residents  of  the 
New  York  area,  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  procurement  of  weapons 
to  be  used  in  Northern  Ireland,  have 
been  summoned  before  a  grand  jury  in— 
of  all  places— Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Tliis  venue,  which  is  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  rights  of  witnesses  and 
prospective  defendants,  was  selected,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times,  "because 
of  reports  that  some  of  the  weapons  sup- 
plied the  IRA  were  purchased  in  north- 
central  Texas  and  because  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  Attorney  General  Klein- 
dienst  holds"  the  local  U.S.  attorney  and 
district  judge.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
this  rationale  is  not  a  proper  basis  for 
locating  a  giand  jury  investigation,  and 
that  the  tactic  of  compelling  witnesses  to 
submit  to  hostile  questioning  so  far  from 
their  homes  is  most  improper. 

Strangely,  the  doctrine  of  forum  non 
conveniens,  wliich  permits  moving  cases 
to  a  court  which  is  more  convenient  for 
the  parties  and  witnesses  involved  in  a 
case,  does  not  presently  apply  to  grand 
jury  or  special  grand  jury  proceedings. 
Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  grand  jury  and  special  grand 
jm-y  proceedings  "for  the  convenience  of 
parties  or  witnesses,  where  the  interests 
of  justice  so  require."  In  addition,  I  call 
upon  the  Department  of  Justice— in  this 
case  and  similar  ones — to  refrain  from 
conducting  grand  jui-y  investigations  in 
locations  far  from  the  residences  of  most 
witnesses  and  to  refrain  from  using  the 
political  persuasions  of  particular  judges 
or  prosecutors  as  criteria  for  locating 
such  investigations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  my 
bill  and  of  a  relevant  news  article  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remaiks: 

H.R.  16058 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  to  provide 

lor  the  transfer  of  grand  Jury  proceedings 

where     the     convenience     of     parties     or 

witnesses  and  the  interests  of  Justice  so 

retjuli-e 

Ue  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  uiul  House  oj 
RcprcfientatUiS  o/  the  United  Slates  oj 
America  in  Congrrss  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 215  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"S  3329.  Change  of  venue 

••(a)  For  the  convenience  of  parties  or  wit- 
nesses, where  the  Interests  of  Justice  so  re- 
quire, a  district  cotu-t  shall  transfer  any 
grand  Jury  proceeding  or  Investigation  to 
any  other  district  where  It  might  properly 
have  been  convened. 

"(b)    As    used    in    tliis    section,    "dlhtrlct 
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court"  Includes  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and 
•district"  Includes  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  court." 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  216  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  section: 

•■§3335.  Change  of  venue 

•■(a)  For  the  convenience  of  parties  or 
witnesses,  where  the  Interests  of  Justice  so 
require,  a  district  court  shall  transfer  any 
special  grand  Jury  proceeding  or  mvestiga- 
tion  to  any  other  district  where  it  might 
properly  have  been  convened. 

'•(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  '•district 
court"  Includes  the  United  States  District 
Cotirt  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and 
"district"  Includes  the  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  court." 

U.S.  JtiRT  PocnSES  ON  Guns  fob  IRA — Balky 
WrrNESsES  Called  in  Fokt  Worth  Invesii- 

CATION 

Fort  Worth.  June  24— Attorney  General 
Richard  G.  Klelndienst  h.-is  ordered  a  Federal 
grand  jury  Investigation  here  into  the  alleged 
smuggling  of  American  guiis  into  Northern 
Ireland  to  supply  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 

The  inquiry,  which  has  already  stretched 
from  New  York  to  Tex;is.  i.*  expected  to  In- 
volve I.R.A.  sympathizers  in  a  number  of 
American  cities. 

Mr.  Klelndienst.  acting  after  the  British 
Government  reportedly  asked  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  halt  gun  smuggling,  was  said 
to  have  dispatched  two  special  prosecutors, 
Brandon  Avery  and  Robert  Merkle.  to  Fort 
Worth  this  week  to  coordinate  the  national 
investigation  with  United  States  Attorney 
Eldon  Mahon. 

The  first  witnesses  before  tlie  gritnd  Jury 
he»e.  mostly  Irlsh-.surnamed  residents  of  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area,  refused  to  tes- 
tify even  after  Federal  District  Judge  Leo 
Brewster  offered  them  immunity  from 
prosecution. 

WITNESSES  DEI'ENDfn 

Frank  Durkan,  one  of  several  New  York 
lawyers  representing  the  witnes.'^es.  defended 
his  clients'  right  not  to  testify  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  immunity  laws  could 
not  keep  a  foreign  nation  such  as  Britain 
from  having  American  citizens  extradited  for 
trial  on  alleged  offenses  overseas.  The  United 
States  and  Britain  entered  into  a  new  ex- 
tradition treaty  two  weeks  ago. 

Kenneth  Tlerney  of  New  York,  the  first 
witness,  was  Jailed  for  contempt  of  court  by 
Jtidge  Brewster  and,  Mr.  Durkan  said.  Im- 
mediately began  a  hunger  strike  In  protest 
against  the  Federal  grand  Jury  system. 

James  McKeon.  a  prospective  witness,  has 
been  allowed  to  return  to  New  York  after  col- 
lapsing In  the  Federal  Cotirthouse  here.  A 
heart  patient.  Mr.  McKeon  was  treated  at  a 
local  hospital,  where  his  collapse  was  diag- 
nosed as  resulting  from  acute  nervous  stress. 

Prosecutors  have  indicated  that  other  wit- 
nesses face  Jailing  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions  about  the  alleged  gun  smuggling 
after  being  granted  Immtuiity  from  prosecu- 
tion. 

Tight  security  ha.<i  surrounded  the  Investi- 
gation. Federal  guards  search  the  cotirthouse 
for  bombs  at  least  hourly  each  day  the  grand 
Jury  meets. 

RTTLING  IS  DELATED 

Late  yesterday  Judge  Brewster  postponed 
a  ruling  on  an  application  for  Immunity  for 
four  additional  witnesses  until  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment could  confirm  or  deny  that  Govern- 
ment information  had  been  obtained  by  plac- 
ing wiretaps  on  the  home  or  business  tele- 
phones of  lawyers  representing  the  witnesses. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Tlerney.  the  Jailed  witness, 
was  declaring  himself  a  political  prisoner 
through  hU  attorney,  who  reported  he  was 
giving  bis  food  to  black  prisoners  In  adjoin- 


ing cells  and  sending  his  regards  to  the  Irish 
people. 

And  since  prosecutors  have  not  hesitated 
to  request  immunity  for  early  witnesses, 
some  sources  said  that  none  of  those  now  un- 
der subpoena  are  suspected  of  leadership  In 
the  alleged  smuggling  operations  but  simply 
have  hif  ormatlon  that  could  lead  to  the  Iden- 
tification of  the  leaders. 

The  inquiry  is  expected  to  continue  for  at 
least  several  weeks,  according  to  Mr.  Mahon, 
who  yesterday  was  appomted  a  Federal  Judge 
for  the  Northern  District  of  Texas  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  He  is  a  brother  of  Representative 
George  H.  Mahon,  Democrat  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  inquiry  reportedly  focused  here  be- 
cause of  reports  that  some  of  the  weapons 
supplied  the  I.R.A.  Were  purchased  In  north- 
central  Texas  and  because  of  the  high  regard 
In  which  Attorney  General  Klelndienst  holds 
Mr.  Mahon  and  Judge  Brewster. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HAP  MORRIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills  '  is  rec- 
otmized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MHjLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  last  day  on  wliich  Hap  Morris 
worked  as  Postmaster  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representative.?.  I  w^as  occupied,  as 
were  other  members  of  the  conference 
committee,  in  trying  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  on  the  debt  limit  legislation  and, 
therefore,  could  not  be  on  the  floor  to 
take  part  in  the  general  effort  to  recog- 
nize his  lengthy  list  of  contributions  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  reviewing  the  Record  for  tliat 
day.  I  note  that  his  career  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  described  at  some  length, 
and  it  would  be  repetitious  of  me  to  enter 
an  additional  review  at  tliis  point. 

My  purpose  in  rising  at  tliis  point  is  to 
add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those  who 
formally  extend  to  him  an  expression  of 
appreciation  for  his  service  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  tliis  body  and  of  good  wishes  as 
he  moves  into  a  more  leisurely  life. 


A  PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  in  my  district  on 
Monday.  I  had  joined  with  a  group  of 
citiz-^ns  hi  protesting  the  action  on  1-291 
which  has  been  subjected  to  severe  criti- 
cism by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Unfortmiately,  this  necessary 
activity  forced  me  to  miss  an  important 
vote  on  the  cyclamate  ban  compensation 
bill.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  against  tliis  bill. 


the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  in  1933  with  depression  ramp- 
ant. Red  went  on  to  become  top  aide  to 
Congressman  Albert  Rains  of  Alabama. 
In  1964.  when  Congressman  Rains  re- 
tired. Red  returned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller,  this  time  in  charge  of  con- 
gressional relations,  and  he  has  been 
there  ever  since,  providing  effective 
service  to  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican admLiistiations. 

To  say  that  Red  Cox  is  an  expert  in 
matters  pertaining  to  banlung  is  to  un- 
derstate the  case.  Red  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in 
Washington  in  this  important  and  com- 
plicated field.  Those  of  us  who  had  tiie 
good  fortime  to  work  with  him  know 
that  he  knows  his  business. 

Mr.  Cox  is  knowledgeable  in  areas  far 
hfvond  the  Held  of  banking.  Important- 
ly, also,  he  has  literaUy  hundreds  of 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies.  They  span  almast 
every  Federal  agency  and  both  political 
pa  rties. 

Wliile  it  was  understandable  that  lie 
would  be  asked  to  assist  Comptroller 
James  B.  Saxon  during  the  Democratic 
administration,  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit 
that  he  was  asked  to  stay  on  with 
Comptroller  William  R.  Camp  during 
the  Republican  administration.  Red  Cox 
has  the  kind  of  feel  for  healthful  rela- 
tions between  Congress  and  Fedeial 
agencies  wliich  extends  beyond  party 
affihation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Red  didn't 
have  to  retire.  He  still  is  young  in  mind 
and  spirit  and  has  much  to  contribute  to 
his  family  and  his  Nation.  But  he  sin- 
cerely felt  that  39  years  of  pubUc  service 
was  enough  and  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  move  on  to  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor. 

Tills  he  is  doing  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  he  plans  to  continue  to  make  his 
knowledge  and  his  contacts  available  to 
his  friends  both  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment. This  is  a  happy  situation,  because 
men  with  the  kind  of  expertise  demon- 
strated by  Red  Cox  during  his  years  of 
service  in  Government  can  continue 
making  able  services  in  many  important 
fields. 

His  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in 
Government  elsewhere  wish  him  and  his 
family  well  in  all  that  he  undertakes. 


E.  E.  "RED  ■  COX 

tMr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  E.  E.  "Red"  Cox  has  retired  from 
Government  service  after  39  years  of 
dedicated  work  on  behalf  of  our  Nation. 

Starting  as  a  $100  a  month  worker  In 


TO  REQUIRE  THE  USE  OP  FINE  ARTS 
IN   PUBLIC  BUILDING 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.^ 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's policy  regulations  and  its  actual 
record  of  action  in  providing  for  the  in- 
clusion of  works  of  art  in  public  build- 
ings. 

On  December  11.  1962.  the  Adminis- 
trator of  GSA  approved  a  proposal  en- 
couraging architects  to  include  fine  arts 
In  the  buildings  they  design  for  the  GSA. 
According  to  this  proposal,  an  item 
would  be  included  in  the  estimate  to  pro- 
vide for  fine  art  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
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ceed  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated construction  cost  of  the  proposed 
building.  These  regulations  stated  that 
these  works  of  art  "shall  reflect  the  na- 
tional cultural  heritage,  and  shall  em- 
phasize the  work  of  li\ing  American  art- 
ists." In  addition,  they  stated  that 
"wherever  possible,  the  artists  shall  be 
from  the  same  areas  as  the  project." 

Unfortunatelv,  this  admirable  policy 
was  one  merely  of  administrati\  e  en- 
couragement and  proved  in  operation  to 
lack  the  commitment  to  the  promotion 
of  the  arts  that  is  so  direly  needed  in  this 
country.  Since  October  1969  Federal 
building  plans  have  been  approved  by 
GSA  for  55  projects.  Only  14  of  these 
projects — or  approximately  25  percent — 
have  in  fact  been  designed  to  include 
fine  arts,  and  of  these  only  three  have 
actually  had  funds  allotted  for  them. 

This  is  a  very  discouraging  record, 
even  for  a  government  that  spends  less 
per  capita  on  culture  than  almost  any 
other  nation  in  the  West,  and  I  am 
therefore  introducing  legislation  which 
will  make  it  mandatory  that  this  one- 
half  of  1  percent  figure  actually  be  spent 
for  the  use  of  fine  arts — that  is,  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  and  artistic  work  in  other 
mediums — in  our  public  buildings.  In 
addition  to  the  obvious  esthetic  bene- 
fits of  this  bill,  a  policy  would  be  estab- 
lished in  law  indicating  our  Govern- 
ment's concern  for  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  American  arts. 
(A  bill  lo  provide  for  suitable  works  of  art  In 
Federal  buildings  I 

Be  it  ennrted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.s.temWed.  That  (a)  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
( 1 )  to  set.  ure  statable  works  of  art  of  the  best 
quality  for  the  decoration  of  buildings  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  this  way  to  re- 
flect our  cultural  heritage  and  to  emphaeize 
the  work  of  living  American  artists:  and  (2) 
to  provide  a  continuing  program  of  preserva- 
tion and  restoration  of  works  of  art  thus 
acquired. 

( b)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  art"  includes  paiiuings. 
sculpture,  and  aniatic  work  in  other 
mediunvs; 

(2)  the  term  •'Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services; 

(3)  the  term  Federal  Agency  '  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  AdminL'^trator  of  General  .Services,  to 
be  available  without  a<;cal  year  limitation, 
and  to  be  e\-p«nded  with  the  atlvlce  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  for  suitable  worfcs 
of  art  in  public  buildings,  including  pur- 
chttse-contract  buildings,  and  coii.str\ictcd 
under  his  superMsion,  and  to  provide  for 
necessary  services  In  keeping  such  works  of 
art  In  an  adequate  .st.3te  of  preservation,  the 
anvjunt  of  or.e  half  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
total  sum  appropriated  during  the  same  fi.scal 
year  for  the  design  and  con.siruction  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  a  like  sum  for  each 
suceedliig  fi.scal  year  thereafter;  Provided. 
That  the  appropriations  hereby  authorl7.ed 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  funds  for 
the  design  and  conilractlon  of  public  build- 
ings provided  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration or  any  other  Federal  agency. 

(d)  In  order  to  secure  the  participation  of 
the  befit  possible  talent  under  this  Act,  there 
Bhall  be  establlBhed  such  procedures  as  may 
be  deemed  approprU'e  by  the  Administrator 
and  the  C'jmmisslon  of  Fine  Arts  to  provide 


for  the  award  of  commissions  without  com- 
petitions as  well  as  for  the  award  of  commis- 
sions through  competitions  in  which  artists 
are  Invited  to  compete  and  who  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator  may  r>e  paid  for 
designs  submitted. 


be  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  their 
customers  and  our  constituents  are  fed 
up  and  will  resist  this  latest  demand. 


THE  PUBLIC  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
CHARGED  FOR  DIRECTORY  AS- 
SISTANCE CALLS 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  has  proposed  that  con- 
sumers be  charged  for  local  directoi-y 
a.ssi.stance  calls.  Effectively  this  would 
mean  that  every  time  a  New  York  City 
resident  call.s  information  for  a  number, 
even  if  in  another  borough,  he  or  she 
will  be  charged  one  phone  unit,  or  7.1 
cents. 

The  New  York  Public  Ser\ice  Com- 
mission has  told  the  telephone  company 
that  it  will  not  approve  the  proposed 
charge  as  originally  requested.  The  Com- 
mission's chairman.  Joseph  C.  Swidler. 
stated  that  the  telephone  company  effec- 
tively was  proposing  a  rate  increase  and 
had  to  apply  for  such.  We  can  expect  the 
telephone  company  to  do  this. 

My  own  position  i.s  that  in  any  form 
the  phone  company's  request  is  outra- 
geous. How  many  times  a  week  do  people 
call  infoi-mation,  not  in  lieu  of  looking 
in  the  directory,  but  because  the  num- 
ber in  the  directory  is  not  a  working 
niunber  or  .simply  is  not  listed.  The 
phone  book  is  printed  annually;  and  by 
the  time  it  is  issued  approximately  25 
percent  of  its  listings  are  out  of  date. 

Most  tragic  and  unjust  is  the  hardship 
this  proposal  would  render  on  the  blind, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  elderly.  Social 
and  employment  activities  are  hard 
enough  for  these  people  without  further 
problems  being  posed  by  the  phone  com- 
pany. The  New  York  Telephone  Co.  pro- 
poses to  exempt  the  severely  handi- 
capped from  the  charge;  but,  the  proce- 
dures for  obtaining  an  exemption — in 
true  telephone  company  style — are  cum- 
bersome and  unattractive  for  those  who 
would  be  eligible. 

Among  the  complaints  that  my  office 
receives  from  con.stituents,  tho.se  levied 
against  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  are 
among  the  most  numerous.  Because  of 
its  inefficient  and  inadequate  service, 
businesses  in  New  York  City  have  suf- 
fered losses  and  people  have  .suffered 
great  personal  inconveniences. 

The  arrogance  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co.  in  its  latest  request  lies  in  its 
not  being  subject  to  competition.  It 
probably  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
competing  company,  but  since  this  is  not 
practical,  it  is  all  tlie  more  important 
that  the  Public  Service  Commi.ssion  de- 
mand from  the  phone  company  a  level 
of  .service  and  consideration  of  consum- 
er interests  and  convenience  that  com- 
petition would  bring  automatically. 

This  latest  outrageous  request  is  not 
limited  to  the  New  York  area.  I  am  told 
that  similar  applications  have  been  made 
in  other  States.  It  is  important  that  the 
telephone  companies  across  the  Nation 


SHRIVER  ASKS  FOR  INTERNATION- 
AL EFFORT  ON  BEHALF  OF  PRIS- 
ONERS OF  WAR 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  July 
8  of  this  year  a  total  of  1,761  American 
servicemen  were  listed  as  either  captured 
or  missing  in  action  as  a  result  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  As  we  make  plans  for 
winding  down  the  air  and  groimd  war, 
another  vei-y  imj)ortant  battle  is  going 
on.  At  stake  in  this  other  battle  are  the 
lives  of  Americans  who  are  being  held 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Day  to  day  survival 
in  a  prison  camp  is  a  victory  in  itself,  but 
as  months  turn  into  years,  survival  for 
a  forgotten  American  probably  seems 
less  and  less  worthwhile. 

Concern  for  American  prisoners  of 
war  transcends  party  lines  and  petty 
personal  differences.  These  brave  men 
have  fought  diligently  for  all  Americans 
irregardless  of  race,  religion  or  political 
affiliation,  and  all  Americans  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  seek  their  early  re- 
lease. They  deserve  much  more  than  a 
damp  pit  in  South  Vietnam  or  Laos,  or 
a  cold  cell  in  the  North.  Anything  less 
than  our  best  effort  to  gain  their  release 
would  be  a  final  unfortunate  act  in  a  war 
about  which  there  are  already  many 
questions  and  doubts.  No  stone  should  be 
left  unturned  in  our  attempt  to  gain  the 
release  of  every  American  being  held  on 
foreign  soil. 

Many  diplomatic  means  have  been  em- 
ployed and  exhausted  in  an  effort  to 
gain  humane  treatment  and  eventual 
freedom  for  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  of  one  more 
means  of  expressing  their  concern  for 
captive  American  servicemen.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mrs.  Harry  Dimn  of  Hutch- 
inson, Kans..  who  is  the  mother  of  a 
prisoner  of  war,  letters  went  out  from  my 
office  last  week  to  the  heads  of  state  of 
143  nations  who  signed  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention Agreement  of  1949.  The  Geneva 
Convention  set  down  explicit  guidelines 
to  be  followed  in  the  handling  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  The  government  of  North 
Vietnam,  itself  a  co.signer  of  the  agree- 
ment, has  chosen  to  ignore  those  guide- 
lines. It  is  my  hope  that  other  nations 
will  use  whatever  influence  they  might 
have,  to  urge  North  Vietnamese  com- 
pliance with  the  edicts  of  the  agreement. 
If  our  combined  efforts  cause  the  release 
of  one  prisoner  one  day  earlier,  then  the 
ti.me  and  expense  involved  will  have  been 
invested  wisely. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  text  of  my 
letter  in  the  Record  and  suggest  that 
it  might  be  worthwhile  for  others  to  un- 
dertake some  like  project. 
The  letter  follows: 

CONCREfiS   OF    THE    UNTTED    STATES, 

Washington.  DC.  July  18, 1972. 
As    the   Representative   of   the   4th   Con- 
gressional District  of  Kansas  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Repre.scnlatlves,  I  am  deeply 
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concerned  for  the  welfare  of  nearly  1,700 
Americans  who  are  ctirrently  listed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  either  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action  as  a  result  of  the 
war  m  Vietnam.  Americans,  regardless  of 
their  political  views,  are  united  In  their  de- 
sire to  see  the  early  release  of  all  prisoners 
of  war. 

As  a  co-signer  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
Agreement  of  1949,  your  Government  is 
aware  of  the  terms  and  conditions  pertaining 
to  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
South  Vietnam,  and  North  Vietnam  also  have 
signed  the  agreement  set  forth  by  the  Con- 
vention. However,  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  has  refused  to  permit  even  simple 
notification  of  capture.  No  Independent,  hu- 
manitarian observers  have  been  allowed  into 
the  prison  camps  for  Inspection  purposes. 

Tlie  result  is  that  many  families  In  the 
United  States  do  not  know  If  their  husoands 
and  sons  are  alive  or  dead.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  making  this  personal  appeal  in  hopes  of 
gaining  your  support  in  a  humanitarian  ef- 
fort to  learn  the  status  of  these  men;  im- 
prove their  living  conditions;  and  secure  their 
release  as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  I  of  the  Geneva  Convention  states: 
"The  High  Contracting  Parties  undertake  to 
respect  and  to  Insure  respect  for  the  present 
Convention  In  all  circumstances."  The  United 
States  has  repeatedly  virged  adherence  to 
the  terms  of  the  Convention  through  every 
diplomatic  means.  It  is  time  for  other  nations 
to  join  in  an  effort  to  secure  adherence  by 
North  Vietnam  to  the  terms  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

I  respectfully  urge  your  Government  to 
Join  In  this  effort  to  secure  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and  full  com- 
pliance by  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
to  the  Geneva  Convention.  I  hope  that  yoti 
will  lend  your  support  to  this  objective. 
Sincerely, 

OARNra  E.  SHRr\'ER. 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  BILL  TO  MAKE  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  existing 
law  governing  the  administration  of  the 
U.S.  Government's  surplus  property  dis- 
posal programs  prohibits  certain  inde- 
pendent programs  for  the  handicapped 
from  receiving  such  property.  Under 
current  law,  handicapped  persons  pro- 
grams must  have  a  direct  connection 
with  an  academic  educational  institution 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  surplus  propervy 
donations. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  mtent  of 
Congress  that  the  growing  number  of 
private  and  public  civic  organizations 
which  have  initiated  programs  to  help 
the  handicapped  should  be  ineligible  for 
surplus  property.  Therefore,  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

My  bill,  H.R.  15780,  amends  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  sur- 
plus supplies  and  equipment  to  any 
center  or  camp  operated  for  handicapped 
persons.  Such  centers  or  camps  need  not 
be  operated  In  conjimctlon  with  any 
academic  educational  program. 

The  need  for  this  corrective  legislation 
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was  called  to  my  attention  by  officials  of 
the  Cerebral  Palsy  Foimdation  operated 
by  the  Kansas  Jaycees.  For  the  v&st  8 
years,  the  Kansas  Jaycees  have  provided 
weeklong,  residential  camping  programs 
for  individuals  with  cerebral  palsy  and 
similar  handicaps.  The  campers  range 
in  age  from  5  to  65  and  do  not  pay  fees 
for  attending  the  camp.  Facilities  are 
provided  for  swimming,  boating,  horse- 
back riding,  games,  arts  and  crafts,  and 
fishing. 

The  Jaycees  are  plamiing  to  expand 
this  operation  to  a  year-round  program 
and  to  triple  the  number  of  participants 
over  the  next  2  or  3  years.  They  applied 
for  much-needed  surplus  property  items 
to  the  surplus  property  section  of  the 
Kansas  State  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration. While  the  director  of  the  sur- 
plus property  section  was  aware  of  the 
worthiness  of  the  Jaycees'  request,  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do  because  of  ciu:- 
rent  legal  restrictions  regarding  eligibil- 
ity. 

I  am  certain  that  there  are  similar 
organizations  in  all  States  which  are 
providing  facilities  and  services  to  the 
handicapped — facilities  and  services 
which  are  not  available  from  the  regular 
publicly -financed  programs.  In  addition 
to  the  obvious  benefits  derived  by  the 
participants  themselves,  this  camping 
program  provides  a  needed  respite  for 
tiieir  families.  The  Kansas  Jaycees  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  mother  of  one  of 
their  camp  participants,  who  wrote: 

Not  only  did  our  daughter  have  a  great 
time  at  camp,  it  was  a  great  boost  to  our 
morale  to  see  our  daughter  participating  In 
activities   we   never   thought   possible. 

This  morale  boost  is  important,  and 
it  should  be  encouraged  in  all  possible 
ways  by  Congress.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced will  not  cost  any  additional 
money,  and  it  will  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  Kansas  Jaycees'  efforts  for 
the  handicapped.  It  could  sdso  encourage 
other  civic  organizations  to  start  handi- 
capped programs  of  their  own. 

The  Federal  Government  has  in  recent 
years  increased  greatly  its  support  for 
education  of  the  handicapped,  and  the 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on  which 
I  serve,  will  continue  to  look  favorably  on 
tliese  efforts.  At  the  same  time,  we  need 
to  support  and  solicit  the  complementary 
efforts  of  private  groups  in  this  field. 
Whether  these  groups  are  directly  re- 
lated to  an  educational  institution  Is  ir- 
revelant.  I  urge  prompt  consideration 
and  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 


AHEPA's  record  of  service  In  behalf  of 
humanity  is  long  and  diverse.  It  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  flood  and  earthquake 
victims  at  home  and  abroad.  Its  mem- 
bers have  worked  for  the  relief  of  war 
oi-phans  and  refugees.  It  has  sponsored 
scholarships  for  worthy  students  for  the 
past  41  years  on  local,  district,  and  na- 
tional levels. 

On  my  recent  factfinding  mission  to 
Greece,  as  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  had  an  opportunity  to  view 
firsthand  some  of  the  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  AHEPA's  "People-to-People" 
program. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  one  of  the 
active  chapters  of  tliis  worthy  fraternal 
order  is  located  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Kansas. 
The  officers  of  the  Wichita  chapter  are 
Bruce  E.  Colver,  president;  Philip  C. 
Stathis,  vice  president:  Pete  Perdaris, 
secretary;  and  Paul  Nikakis,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  offer 
my  personal  congratulations  to  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  on  a  half  century  of  significant 
accomplislunent  in  behalf  of  our  Nation 
and  mankind. 


SALUTE  TO  AHEPA 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  saluting  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association,  upon  the 
observance  of  its  golden  anniversary. 
This  outstanding  fraternal  organization 
has  done  much  to  enrich  the  life  of  our 
Nation  duilns  its  50  years  of  active  serv- 
ice. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  HEL- 
LENIC EDUCATIONAL  PROGRES- 
SIVE ASSOCIATION  ON  THEIR 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  yeai-s 
ago  this  month,  the  American  Hellenic 
Education  Progressive  Association — 
AHEPA — was  founded  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Today,  AHEPA  has  430  local  chapters  in 
49  States,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

The  extensive  growth  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  attributable  to  the  many  out- 
standing contributions  its  members  have 
made  on  the  national  and  international 
level.  AHEPA  has  championed  worldwide 
assistance  for  flood,  earthquake,  and 
hurricane  victims,  as  well  as  for  the  vic- 
tims of  war.  Their  contributions  include: 

Relief  of  Florida  hurricane  victims. 

Relief  of  Mississippi  flood  victims. 

Relief  of  Corinth  earthquake  victims. 

For  the  war  orphans  of  Greece. 

Relief  of  Dodecanese  earthquake  vic- 
tims. 

For  the  fatherless  children  of  refugees 
through  the  Near  East  relief. 

For  the  Hellenic  Museum. 

National  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
dents. 

For  the  Tlieological  Seminaries  at 
Brookline  and  Pomfret. 

AHEPA  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial at  Hyde  Park. 

Ypsilanti  and  Dilboy  Memorials. 

Sons  of  Pericles  Memorial  to  the  Amer- 
ican Philhellenes  of  1821.  at  Mis- 
solonghi,  Greece. 

Relief  of  Turkisli  earthquake  victims. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Jersusalem. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

Ekniadorian  relief. 

Kansas  City  flood  relief. 

Greek  war  relief. 
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AHEPA  hospitals  in  Attiens  and  Thes- 
saloniki.  and  seven  health  centers  in 
Greece. 

AHEPA  Agriculture  College  in  Greece. 

Ionian  earthquake  relief. 

AHEPA  Preventorium  in  Volos. 

Penelopian  Shelter  Home  in  Athens. 

AHEPA  Hall  for  Boys  at  St.  Basil's 
.Academy  in  Garrison,  N.Y. 

Sale  of  $500  million  in  U.S.  War  Bonds 
during  World  War  n  as  an  official  issuing 
agent  of  the  UJB.  Treasury. 

Truman  Library. 

Dr.  George  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Re- 
search Institute  in  Miami. 

The  AHEPA  Truman  Memorial  in 
Athens,  Greece. 

The  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.,  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  first  landing  of 
Hellenes  in  the  New  World  in  the  year 
1768. 

The  AHEPA  educational  journey  to 
Greece  student  program. 

The  objectives  of  AHEPA  in  this  coun- 
try are  admirable,  too.  The  organization 
strives  to  promote  and  encourage  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  and  to  encourage  its 
members  to  participate  actively  in  the 
political,  social,  and  commercial  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  Other  objectives  in- 
clude the  instruction  of  its  members  in 
the  tenets  and  fundamental  principles 
of  government  and  the  pledge  of  its 
members  to  do  their  utmost  to  stamp  out 
any  and  all  political  corruption. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  also  directs  its 
resources  in  the  field  of  education  by 
encouraging  the  spread  of  culture  and 
learning.  Its  interest  in  this  field  is 
apparent  through  its  monumental  efforts 
in  scholarship  and  other  educational 
endeavors. 

As  an  honorary  AHEPA  member,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Florida,  I 
extend  my  personal  congratulations  and 
commend  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association  for  a  half- 
century  of  service. 


DERAILING  THE  GRAVY  TRAIN 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.    BLACKBURN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues  to  the  following  timely  article 

in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  July  21, 

1972: 

Derailing  the  Oravv  Train 

A  combine  of  Republicans  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible Democrats  In  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives beat  back  Wednesday  an  attempt 
to  plunder  the  treasury  to  the  tune  of  85 
billion. 

The  bin  In  question  was  boomed  by  lll>eral 
•;(ipporters  as  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  employ- 
ment and  a  boost  for  cities  with  water  and 
-ewage  problems. 

Behind  that  false  face  leered  a  brazen 
malce-worlc  boondoggle  intended  mainly  as  an 
election  year  vole-catcher.  It  would  have 
A  recked  the  budget  beyond  repair  and  re- 
kindled the  fires  of  Inflation. 

.\mong  the  heroes  of  the  fight  against  this 
outrage  was  a  Democrat,  House  Approprl- 
..iions  Chairman  Oeorge  Mahon  (Tex.).  Rep. 
Alahon  chlded  his  spendthrift  coUeagues  for 

.Kvlii);  heaped  920  bUUon  in  appropriation 
•  .verruns    on    already    generous    budget    re- 

jiiesis.  and  called  on  them  for  "soljer  thought 
rt!id  reflection." 


Happily  for  the  taxpayers,  Mahon  was 
heeded — this  time. 

Now  that  this  bogus  antl-poUutlon  con- 
coction is  dead,  we  suggest  Congress  get  on 
with  the  business  of  dealing  with  the 
genuine  proposals  In  this  field. 

At  or  very  near  the  final  stage  of  legislative 
action  are  two  spending  bills — a  revenue- 
sharing  measure  and  a  specific  pollution- 
fighting  proposal — loaded  with  more  than 
ample  billions  to  move  the  drive  for  clean 
waters  ahead. 

tict's  have  the  meat  and  potatoes,  and  lay 
ofT  the  gravy. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

(Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  14  years,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Nation  at  large,  and  the  people 
of  the  Fifth  District  of  Connecticut  have 
benefited  greatly  from  the  services  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  MoNAGAN) .  He  has  been  a  tire- 
less Representative  of  his  constituents  in 
Washington  and  a  national  spokesman. 
His  expertise  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Government  Operations  Committees 
have  proved  invaluable.  During  the  92d 
Congress,  he  assumed  the  chairmariship 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs.  This  subcommittee  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  productive  in  the 
House,  conducting  major  oversight  hear- 
ings on  crime  and  housing  programs,  and 
legislative  hearings  on  proposals  to  regu- 
late income  tax  preparers  and  to  control 
the  proliferation  of  Federal  advisory 
commissions. 

The  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Connecticut  have  recognized  John  Mon- 
agan's  service  and  on  June  24,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  nominated  him  to  run  for  an 
eighth  term  In  Congress.  I  now  include 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
the  excellent  speech  given  by  him  in  ac- 
cepting that  nomination.  This  accept- 
ance is  particularly  notable  for  his 
modest  approach  to  his  own  achieve- 
ments in  the  U.S.  Congress.  As  he  points 
out  in  his  statement,  a  Congressman 
must  truly  be  an  agent  of  his  constituents 
in  Washington.  John  Monagan  has  suc- 
cessfully met  this  objective  for  14  years, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  voters  of  the 
fifth  district  will  return  him  to  Wa.sh- 
Ington  to  continue  his  representation  for 
an  eighth  term. 

The  speech  follows: 

Arcct3»TAKCE  Speech  or  U.S.  REPI^I;s^:NT.^TlVF 
John  S.  Monagan 

I  am  honored  once  again  to  receive  the 
nomii'.atlon  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  be 
its  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict and  I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your 
confidence.  I  pledge  to  you  that  my  campaign 
for  election  will  be  a  vigorous  one  and  that 
my  service  In  my  eighth  term  will  continue 
to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  people  of  our  District. 

At  the  moment  It  is  not  certain  what  the 
Fifth  District  will  be  In  the  future  since 
the  question  of  its  make-up  is  now  in  the 
courts.  I  naturally  hope  that  the  new  District 
will  be  similar  to  the  old  since  I  have  en- 
Joyed  working  In  the  present  towns  for  the 
last  eight  years.  If,  however,  a  change  should 
be  decreed,  I  should  like  to  express  my  re- 
gret that  any  chftiige  should  be  required  and 


to  thank  all  present  for  their  interest  and  co- 
operation since  1964.  It  has  been  an  honor 
to  have  represented  the  towns  comprised  in 
our  present  District. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  which 
you  have  given  me  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  fourteen  years.  Only  a 
handful  of  Representatives  from  Connecticut 
have  served  longer  than  I,  and  I  am  indebted 
to  our  voters  for  the  prlvUege  of  sitting  at 
the  apex  of  national  and  International  affairs 
during  these  momentous  years,  of  meeting 
and  holding  discussions  with  the  leaders  of 
our  own  and  other  nations,  of  having  a  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  our  national  life  and  of  shar- 
ing in  the  implementation  of  significant  na- 
tional policies.  To  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
has  been  a  privilege  beyond  price  and  I  am 
thankful  for  the  experiences  that  have  been 
mine. 

In  partial  return,  I  have  sought  during  my 
tenure  to  be  an  effective  representative  of  our 
District.  While  every  Congressman  Is  a  na- 
tional agent,  he  is  at  the  same  time  the  only 
representative  his  District  has  as  such.  In 
view  of  this  function,  I  have  sought  over  the 
years  to  determine  the  requirements  of  the 
people  and  institutions  of  our  area  and  then 
to  support  measures  and  urge  policies  which 
would  adequately  satisfy  these  requirements. 
Paced  with  mounting  competition  from  other 
sections  of  this  country  and  abroad,  our  or- 
ganizations and  businesses  are  challenged 
severely  and  it  is  only  through  constant  ef- 
fort that  we  shall  maintain  our  eminence.  I 
have  been  proud,  therefore,  to  share  In  ob- 
taining projects  which  have  improved  the 
competitive  capacity  of  o\ir  section.  Provided 
to  a  large  degree  through  Federal  funds,  these 
have  included  otir  new  Federal  arterial  high- 
ways, our  recently  constructed  airport  and 
the  flood  control  facilities  which  have  gradu- 
ally risen  in  the  once-ravaged  Naugatuck 
Valley  and  Its  tributaries. 

I  have  also  been  happy  to  support  other 
measures  which  have  benefitted  our  people 
in  a  less  physical  but,  nevertheless,  vitally 
important  manner.  These  have  included  otir 
great  advances  in  social  security,  including 
medicare,  the  milestone  civil  rights  bills  ad- 
vancing the  protection  of  all  citizens  In  civil 
functions  and  the  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  our  pro- 
grams of  education  and  the  Initiation  and 
development  of  broad  national  programs  de- 
voted to  the  reduction  of  pollution,  the  re- 
vival of  our  environment  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  life  in  our  complex, 
mechanized  indvjstrial  society. 

Finally,  I  have  striven  through  the  ef- 
ficient and  devoted  activity  of  my  office  staff 
to  perform  the  hundreds  of  personal  requests 
In  various  fields  ranging  from  veterans  bene- 
fits to  passports  and  from  tariffs  to  taxes. 
Without  Immodesty,  I  state  my  belief,  but- 
tressed by  innumerable  personal  comments, 
that  my  office  has  done  a  good  Job  in  attend- 
ing to  constituent  problems  and  that  we 
have  performed  effectively  the  important 
function  of  assisting  individual  citizens  in 
their  cojitracts  with  a  vast  and  impersonal 
bureaucracy.  I  am  happy  here  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  loyalty,  devotion,  and  hard  work 
of  the  members  of  my  staff  for  their  out- 
standing performance. 

Although  I  take  pride  in  past  achievements. 
I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  Indicate  that  either 
the  Fifth  District  or  the  United  States  as  a 
v/hole  is  free  from  gnawing  and  fundamental 
problems  which  urgently  demand  solution. 
Tlie  most  prominent  relates  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Four  years  ago,  I  noted  that  the 
process  of  disengagement  had  begun  wltli 
President  Johitson.  Two  years  ago,  I  stated 
that  the  prompt  and  complete  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  was  a  matter  of  urgent  priority. 
Since  then  we  have  had  another  Intensifi- 
cation of  the  war  and  the  raising  of  doubts 
in  many  minds  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Nixon   withdrawal   policy.  I  have  Joined   in 
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efforts  to  place  a  limit  on  otir  time  for  with- 
drawal subject  to  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  and  the  President  has  in  sub- 
siance  adopted  a  major  portion  of  this  pro- 
pcsal  in  his  recent  statement.  We  must 
Insist  that  his  deeds  be  as  good  as  his  words 
in  this  area.  Certainly,  the  final  winding 
down  of  military  activity  in  all  forms  must 
come  in  the  time  frame  set  by  the  President 
so  that  the  frustration  aiad  division  attend- 
ant upon  this  ill-starred  war  may  be  ended 
cnce  and  for  all. 

Turning  from  the  foreign  to  the  domestic 
scene,  we  touch  what  is  and  will  be  the 
most  critical  problem  facing  the  nation  to- 
day— the  state  of  the  economy.  Despite 
optimistic  predictions  from  Administration 
spokesmen  and  scattered  areas  of  improve- 
ment, we  have  only  to  look  around  Connec- 
ticut to  realize  that  recovery  has  not  come 
to  us.  The  State  unemployment  rate  is  8.6 
per  cent.  In  Bristol  it  Is  16.1  per  cent.  In 
Ansonla  15  per  cent.  In  Waterbury  10.2  per 
cent,  and  the  figures  remain  almost  constant 
with  a  slight  worsening  if  anything.  A  partic- 
ularly distressing  a^ect  has  been  the  forced 
furioughing  of  large  numbers  of  high-level 
engineers  and  technicians,  orlgiiially  re- 
cruited for  the  aircraft  Industry  and  now  cast 
loose  with  personal  loss  to  them  and  tech- 
nical loss  to  the  nation. 

To  make  matters  worse,  this  reduction  in 
force  has  been  accompanied  by  a  monstrous 
inflationary  surge,  capped  by  the  massive 
boost  in  food  prices  which  the  housewife  and 
breadwinner  know  only  too  well.  I  proposed 
a  system  of  voluntary  controls  of  major  in- 
dustries and  unions  a  year  before  the  Presi- 
dent reversed  his  field  and  took  belated  ac- 
tion. Surely,  prompt  action  here  might  have 
lessened  the  effect  of  the  Inflation  and  the 
exclusion  of  small  businesses  wotild  have  de- 
creased administrative  problems.  In  addition, 
the  decision  to  allow  food  prices  to  float  free, 
a  policy  not  unconnected  ^itli  prospecting 
for  votes  in  the  farm  areas,  has  added  new 
problems  even  for  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  modest  wage  Increases.  Finally, 
a  more  dedicated  and  Intensive  effort  at 
providing  a  bridge  between  the  wartime 
and  peacetime  economy  was  clearly  indicated 
to  all  who  saw  the  problem  of  reconversion 
as  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  ter- 
mination of  military  procurement. 

Certainly,  more  vigorous  action  on  tl'.e 
part  of  the  Administration  cotild  have 
lessened  the  Impact  of  thoc-e  cutbacks.  I 
have  proposed  a  commission  to  work  on  the 
reemployment  of  skUled  technicians  and  I 
have  backed  efforts  to  convert  oiu:  defense 
industries  to  peacetime  uses  as  with  the 
manufacture  of  Tiu-botraiiis  by  Sikorsky 
and  the  change  of  technology  In  other  in- 
dustries to  take  advantage  of  the  rising  de- 
mand for  devices  to  control  and  monitor 
polUitlon  of  various  t>'pes.  I  also  sponsored 
and  supported  the  Accelerated  Ptibllc  Works 
legislation  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  are  presently  working  on  a  new 
-Accelerated  Puljlic  Works  bill,  and  It  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  will  report  the  bill  to  the  Hotusc 
in  the  immediate  future. 

However  innovative  It  may  be  in  the  Held 
of  foreign  affairs.  In  the  domestic  area  the 
Administration  has  not  seized  the  initiative 
nor  shown  the  foresight  that  the  solution  of 
our  difficult  problems  requires,  and  long- 
unemployed  engineers  or  mechanics  will 
find  little  solace  in  the  President's  spectiicu- 
Ir.r  Journeys  to  Peking  or  Moscow. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  awash  in  waves  of 
difficulties  as  we  attempt  to  navigate  the  sea 
of  our  domestic  affairs.  We  llnd  striking  In- 
etiuliles  in  our  tax  laws  between  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  and  those  who  cannot.  We 
see  that  in  spite  of  heightened  rhetoric  and 
massive  expenditvures,  the  crime  raie  con- 
tinues to  rise  In  steady  and  even  spectacular 
fashion  while  our  streets  continue  to  be  un- 
safe and  our  homes  vulnerable  to  burglar.-, 
and  robl)ers.  We  see  a  shtvking  iiicre»>se  in 


the  diss<4utlon  of  our  core  cities  and  the 
frustration  of  governmental  and  private  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  this  vital  problem.  We 
witness  a  ptish  for  sharply  increased  spend- 
ing at  the  Federal  level  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams without  adequate  regard  for  the  sufB- 
clency  of  tax  revenues  or  a  satisfactory  at- 
tempt to  examine  needs  and  set  priorities 
for  the  inauguration  of  programs.  We  meet 
a  willingness  to  spend  large  simis  of  money 
for  political  or  cosmetic  reasons  In  programs 
such  as  law  enforcement  assistance  and  pov- 
erty without  adequate  controls  or  tangible 
results. 

Above  all  and  most  tragically,  we  meet 
today  a  rising  disenchantment  with  demo- 
cratic government  and  an  IncreasUig  loss  of 
confidence  in  its  processes  and  those  who 
operate  them.  This  trend  Is  regrettable  be- 
cause It  results  m  two  positions  which  are 
equally  destructive  to  oiu:  system.  One  is 
apathy  and  the  other  Is  active  antagonism. 
In  either  case  otir  type  of  government  is 
threatened  since  It  requires  Involvement  and 
support  for   its   successful   operation. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  the  young  voters  to 
whom  the  franchise  has  recently  been  ex- 
tended who  are  most  disillusioned  by  the 
unfairness,  favoritism  and  brutality  which 
Is  too  common  In  our  system  today.  I  suggest 
that  we  owe  it  to  them  and  to  the  nation  to 
turn  our  efforts  more  effectively  toward 
righting  the  wrongs,  eliminating  the  In- 
equalities and  revising  PuWlc  probity,  but 
at  the  same  thne,  they  owe  it  to  us  and  to 
the  nation  to  Join  in  this  essential  work.  I 
also  submit  that  while  It  is  a  reason  for 
gratification  that  we  can  view  our  system 
objectively  and  turn  the  spotlight  on  its 
many  deficiencies,  we  mu.st  at  all  times  re- 
member the  great  progress  we  have  made 
over  the  years  and  be  proud  that  we  have 
.so  effectively  maintained  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment under  law  and  constitutional  pro- 
tection of  the  individual.  While  recognizing 
our  faults,  we  should  not  permit  them  to 
obscure  otir  virtues.  I  do  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  in  order  for  our  free  government 
to  be  effective,  we  all  shall  have  to  do  a 
better  Job  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

We  shall  have  to  solve  the  physical  prob- 
lem of  the  decay  of  our  cities  with  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  billions  of  dollars  of  capital 
iuvestnient  as  well  as  warped  and  twls'ed 
lives.  The  genteel,  hands-off  policy  of  our 
governmental  agencies  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Why  can  we  not  bring  to  dealing  with  this 
proijlem  the  same  imagination  and  expertise 
we  showed  in  conceiving  and  carrying  on  the 
lantastlcally  successful  space  program? 

We  must  re-e.xamine  our  tax  laws  to  dis- 
cover where  they  can  be  amended  to  guar- 
antee greater  fairness  of  treatment  and  elim- 
inate 'loopholes"  which  prevent  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  from  being  applied  evenly 
without  regard  to  Income.  For  the  wealthy  to 
pay  no  tax  or  less  than  a  fair  share  Is  not 
iwccptftble   In  a  democratic  society. 

We  must  create  some  sort  of  mechanism 
to  cxumlnc  our  national  needs  and  establish 
a  .set  of  priorities  which  will  permit  us  to 
achieve  reasonable  national  goals  withottt 
bankrupting  us  in  the  bargain.  There  are 
bodies  both  public  and  private  which  seek  to 
do  this  now  but  without  substantial  impact. 
.\n  effect Ive  national  public  body  is  needed. 

We  must  return  physical  security  to  otir 
cities,  make  our  streets  safe  and  our  home 
Inviolate.  This  cannot  be  done  through 
rhetoric  or  the  simple  expenditure  of  funds. 
The  rt^e  in  serious  crime  proves  that  -.ve  have 
not  begun  to  find  the  answer.  This  problem 
Is  one  ot  top  priority  and  must  be  dealt  with 
by  the  .\dininistratiou  In  a  serious  manner 
rather  than  the  Ineifectlve  way  in  which  it 
has  proceeded  In  the  past. 

On  a  more  local  level,  we  must  InieuMiy 
our  etloris  to  improve  all  aspects  oi  society 
in  our  District.  We  must  continue  to  Im- 
prove our  hit;hway  comnumicailous.  We 
imi^i  upgrade  the  :acilltle.s  of  our  airports. 
We    must    push,   as   I   have   constantly,    for 


better  rail  transportation.  We  must  Insist 
that  our  problems  with  an  unreasonable 
volume  of  foreign  trade  be  recognized  by 
the  Executive  Branch.  We  must  demand  that 
they  become  as  sensitive  to  the  domestic 
implications  of  our  foreign  economic  policy 
Involving  employment  and  commercial  ac- 
tivity as  they  have  in  the  past  been  to  the 
overseas  effects.  We  must  continue  our  al- 
ready significant  advances  in  reducing  the 
pollution  of  our  streams  and  waterways.  We 
must  solve  effectively  the  difficulties  created 
by  the  coupling  of  the  physical  deterioration 
of  our  central  cities  with  a  wave  of  new 
Ultra-national  immigration.  We  must  im- 
prove the  quality  and  sophistication  of  our 
educational  system. 

Above  all  we  must  realize  that  the  good 
life  may  be  measured  by  other  than  material 
standards  and  that  an  unending  volume  of 
consumer  goods  not  only  will  deplete  our 
natural  resources,  but  fail  to  satisfy  continu- 
ally expanding  appetites  for  convenience 
and  luxtuy. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  and  with  the 
realization  that  I  am  the  agent  and  ser\-ani 
of  the  people  of  our  District,  I  gratefully 
accept  your  nomination,  and  with  your  help 
and  support  I  am  sure  that  In  my  next  term 
I  can  contribute  to  the  realization  of  these 
vital  objectives. 


BE  CAREFUL  ON  CRIME  STATISTICS 

•  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thL; 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. > 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
varj'ing  trends  of  crime  statistics  provide 
a  most  unstable  basis  for  general  con- 
clusions as  wc  all  know  and  their  com- 
pilation is  such  an  Inexact  science  that 
all  authorities  a^ree  that  they  are  not 
ttr  be  relied  upon. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Danbui-y. 
Conn.,  Newi  Times  points  up  this  weak- 
ness and  also  correctly  critizes  those  who 
complacently  accept  a  decrease  in  tlie 
rate  of  increase  as  a  major  achievement 
in  the  fight  against  crime.  I  am  happy  to 
Include  this  perceptive  editorial  v.iih 
these  remarks: 

A    SlNGUL-VKLY    U.NllirRES»I\E   DECLINE 

We  are  singularly  unimpressed  by  the 
Washington  report  that  while  major  crime 
continues  to  increase,  the  rate  of  Increase 
has  declined. 

The  base  on  which  the  rate  of  Increase  i.- 
figured  is  higher  than  previous  ba'^s.  so 
there  ought  to  be  a  decline. 

Take  the  fiture  of  100  and  lncre.i<e  it  by 
10  in  10  consecutive  steps.  The  first  step, 
ironi   100  to  110.  is  a   10  per  cent  increase. 

The  second  step,  from  110  to  120,  is  approx:- 
niaiely  a  9  per  cent   increase. 

By  the  time  the  final  step  i*  rtached,  from 
130  to  200.  the  rate  of  increase  has  deduced 
to  roughly  5  pcv  cent. 

The  fact  tl-.at  crime  increased  ought  ;o 
convince  federal  officials  that  much  more 
work  remains  to  be  done  in  their  widely- 
publicized  fight  against  crime. 

For  one  thing,  they  should  be  correciir.g 
the  flaws,  the  waste  of  money  and  even  fraud 
which  have  plagued  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Admir.istration. 

Big  talk  about  law  and  order  hAs  not  re- 
duced The  crime  rate. 

Big  spending  of  tax  dollars,  i*ith  much  of 
it  going  to  fancy  state  projects  and  rural 
areas  >vhere  it  was  not  needed,  instead  of  to 
city  depart mei.ts  where  It  is.  has  not  reduced 
the  crime  rate. 

New  talk  about  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  iii- 
creaae  wUl  not  do  anythUig  to  reduc*  the 
lutmber  of  major  crimes  or  how  they  affoc*. 
pcc^ple. 
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DEMOCRATIC   NONSENSE 


'Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Democratic  Party's  Image  is  transform- 
ing itself,  continued  aim  is  taken  at  the 
tax  system  in  the  United  States.  Pierc- 
ing attacks  on  the  Nixon  administration 
have  designated  the  President  to  be  the 
bulls-eye  in  their  dart-throwing  taxa- 
tion tournament. 

A  review  of  the  last  20  years  of  the 
Congress  shows  that  despite  their  con- 
tinuing control  the  Democrat*  have  done 
little  in  reforming  the  American  tax 
sti-ucture. 

As  the  Democrats  attempt  to  blame 
the  the  Nixon  administration  for  a  lack 
of  tax  reform  they  ignore  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  power  to  change  the  tax 
system.  The  Democrats  have  forgotten 
that  they  are  attacking  themselves  and 
have  placed  themselves  on  the  dart 
board.  In  November,  when  the  people 
pick  up  the  darts.  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress will  be  the  prime  target  due  to 
their  inaction. 

By  November  the  game  may  change  to 
•pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey." 

This  was  the  subject  or  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Johnstown  Ti  ibune  Demo- 
crat, of  Johnstown.  Pa.,  whicli  follows : 
Democratic  No-n^ense 

Reform  seems  to  be  the  by«ord  of  con- 
temporary Democrats,  at  least  those  Demo- 
crats who  have  been  trying  with  coi^siderable 
success  to  throw  off  the  cloak  of  party  tradi- 
tionalism and  don  the  n-ide  lapels  of  modern- 
ity. 

From  most  of  what  is  read,  tliey  have  man- 
aged to  reform  their  pnrty:  whether  that 
lype  of  reform  is  to  be  regarded  as  reasonable 
progress  remains  to  be  seen. 

While  they  were  reforming  the  Democratic 
party,  many  of  them  still  found  time  to  cry 
for  reform  of  other  areas  ol  the  American 
.^cene.  and  among  a  good  many  congressional 
Democrats  the  rallying  point  has  been  the 
federal  taxation  system. 

For  example:  at  the  Democratic  national 
convention  Sen.  Pred  Harris  of  Olclahoma 
spoke  out  about  the  need  for  drastic  tax 
changes  that  would  assure  "equal  taxation 
oi  all  Income." 

The  Harris  plea  was  an  echoing  of  those 
made  by  others  wanting  tax  reform  to  center 
on  the  plugging  of  the  so-called  tax  loop- 
holes. 

What  is  projected   ttv  all   of  this  type  of 


talk  Is  that  the  Republican  administration 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  to  be  held 
accountable  for  all  of  the  faults  of  the  cur- 
rent system  of  taxation. 

If  we  can  get  a  cry  In  edgewise  among  all 
of  the  other  cries.  It  Just  isn't  so. 

The  present  administration  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  the  tax  system  or  for  its  loop- 
holes. Neither  for  that  matter,  can  the  ad- 
ministrations of  former  presidents  Johnson, 
Kennedy  and  Elsenhower  t>e  cast  as  the  vil- 
lains. The  hissing  and  the  booing  from  cer- 
tain Democrats  in  actuality  is  being  directed 
at  themselves  and  other  Democrats.  Why? 
Why  because  the  Democrats  have  held  con- 
trol of  Congress  for  18  years,  and  It  Is  the 
Congress  tliat  must  pa.ss  legislation  dealing 
with  taxes. 

So  the  berating  gets  a  hit  tiresome,  espe- 
cially when  the  Inference  is  that  Republi- 
cans are  to  be  blamed. 

The  newsletter  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee  had  a  few  words  to  say 
about  such  Democratic  carping:  and  we  would 
like  to  quote  a  few  oi  them,  to  wit: 

"The  Democrats  have  controlled  the  Con- 
gress for  the  past  18  years  by  substantial 
majorities.  They  are  the  architects  of  our 
present  laws.  Whatever  inequities  exist  are 
the  direct  result  of  their  action  or  inaction. 

"In  fact,  the  Democrats  enacted  a  tax 
'reform'  law  Just  three  years  ago  which  care- 
fully preserved  what  they  now  call  'loop- 
holes.' They  even  killed  meaningful  reforms 
proposed  by  Republicans  at  the  time. 

"In  short,  if  the  tax  system  is  fouled  up 
the  Democrats  did  it.  If  there  are  loopholes 
they  had  the  say  In  putting  them  there.  Its 
that  simple.  Democrats  made  our  federal 
tii.ves  what  they  are  today." 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  had  trouble 
with  Congress  even  though  his  fellow  Demo- 
crats controlled  it.  So  it  Is  hardly  any  wonder 
that  today  President  Nixon  has  experienced 
something  of  the  same  difficulty.  At  times,  in 
fact,  federal  expenditures  have  been  expanded 
beyond  what  Mr.  Nixon  has  recommended. 
And  who  did  the  expanding?  Congress.  A 
Democratic-controlled  one. 

Therefore,  when  the  Den^ocrats  set  out  to 
blister  the  tax  laws,  the  ears  burning  hottest 
shoxild  be  their  own. 


RESULTS  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FROM  CITIZENS  OF  THE  12TH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 

'Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. » 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  32,- 
000  individual  constituents  in  the  new 
and  expanded  12th  Congres.sional  Dis- 


tilct  of  Penn.«;ylvania  responded  to  my 
congressional  questionnaire  which  I 
mailed  out  last  month. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  so 
many  people  of  this  six-coimty  area  took 
the  time  to  give  me  their  viewpoints  on 
a  large  number  of  questions  of  interest 
to  the  district  specifically,  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant general  observations  I  can  make 
after  the  polling  are  these:  First,  it  is 
patently  obvious  that  people  are  vitally 
interested  in  their  government  and  de- 
sire to  be  beard  on  the  issues  affecting 
them.  Second,  the  notion  that  the  public 
is  not  aware  of  the  issues  is  convincingly 
destroyed  by  the  response  to  my  poll; 
the  people  not  only  gave  me  their  opin- 
ions, but  over  3.000  took  the  time  to  ex- 
pand on  their  answers.  There  were  manj' 
suggestions  for  legislative  remedies  to 
the  problems  raised  by  the  questionnaire 
and  other  public  problems  as  well.  Third, 
based  on  a  careful  reading  and  analysis 
of  the  returns,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
care,  thought,  and  consideration  given 
by  each  individual  in  answering  some 
definitely  tough  questions.  To  be  more 
specific,  the  analysis  proved  not  only  a 
consistency  of  opinion  in  the  district  but 
also  showed  that  the  respondents  were 
thinking  about  the  consequences  of  their 
answers  and  opinions.  Naturally,  many 
individuals  found  it  as  difi&cult  to  answer 
yes  or  no  to  some  questions  just  as  we 
in  Congress  find  it  difficult  to  vote  yea 
or  nay  on  complex  legislative  matters. 
Tliis  accounts  for  the  large  number  of 
extra  comments  and  opinions  I  received 
with  the  polling. 

In  brief,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the 
results — not  necessarily  because  I  agree 
with  the  majority  in  each  case — but 
rather  because  my  constituents  were 
truly  interested  in  giving  me  guidance 
about  the  i-ssues  and  problems  that  af- 
fect us  all. 

Knowing  of  the  interest  of  other  Mem- 
bers in  congressional  mail  balloting,  I  am 
showing  the  results  of  my  questionnaire 
in  tabular  form  followed  by  some  inter- 
esting highlights  from  a  deeper  analysis 
of  the  results.  Overall,  51  percent  of  the 
responses  came  from  men  and  49  percent 
from  women.  Except  In  rare  instances, 
sex  distribution,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tions, was  not  a  major  factor.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  those  answering  the  poll, 
answered  every  question. 


TABIE  I.    TABULATION  OF  1972  COIiGRESSIONAL  QITSTICNflAIRF    OISTRICTWIDK 

|ln  perccnil 


Question 


Yes 


NO 


Should  the  Feiienl  Govemfn*..!  toli«ci  l.Me'. 


^iitl  allocile  lunrts  10  Slate  and  local  Roveinment  with  no  slipulatioii";  as  to  use? 

7   Would"  you  approve  oi  »n  alifci.jt^  li«  lo  li'juce  education  costs  in  order  to  lialt  increases  in  local  ptoiicrty  taxes? 

'..  Do  you  think  that  pofnopraiil'ic  ad/e'tisemeits.  magazines  and  movies  are  too  prevalent  in  your  area? -.- 

>    Uo  you  teel  there  IS  adequaie  piolect.or.  ag»"St  crime  in  your  community? 

't   Do  /ou  consider  the  y<a;e'  qu.il.t*  ai'd  >up(ii,  m  your  area  adequate  to  meet  present  and  future  comniunily  needs? 

fj    Oo  you  consider  poMu'ioo  ot  the  njiur.il  en^■pro■^Inent  a  major  isiue  in  your  area' -- 

"    Oc  you  favor  a  federal  la*  lo  provide  incentive,  to  businesses  willing  to  locate  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns  in  create  ne«  employment?. 

6-  Would  you  favor  welfare  reform  to  include  a  mimmum  guaranteed  annual  income  lor  every  family? 

3    Do /OU  lavor  auluinatitally  ad|U'.''iig  social  ■.ecuiily  bBi;ehts  to  cost-ot-liv.ng  increases? 

in   Would  you  support  a  natioml  healih  .c-'jrjuce  plan,  operated  by  the  Federal  Governriieut.  to  guarantee  meCicalcare  lo  all? 

11.  Oo  you  agree  with  the  President'   cu'te"*  polity 'e?3rding  the  war  in  Vietnam? _.     .     

12.  Do  you  lavor  increased  trade  and  d'plomatic  ties  between  the  United  States  and  Communist  nations?.. 

11  Oo  you  Support  an  at  volunteer  anrii  ewep'  when  there  is  a  lorinal  declaration  ol  wai? 

II    0(j  you  lavor  amnesty  lor  d'afi  e.ade'S''.       . - - 

15  Are  present  Government  progfJfl's  lot  5s-.,5tar,ce  to  farmers  adequate?. — 

16  Should  we  increase  import  taies  on  loiega  produc's  as  a  means  ol  equalizing  competition  with  those  goods?. 

17.  Oo  you  agree  with  the  Presidenl'i  policies '0  combat  inflation? .  -        

18.  Should  Congress  and  the  Piei.dei.'  forte  seilleii.ent  ol  labor-management  disputes  aflect.ng  the  national  inlerestr 

19   Should  he  Fedeial  Government  i.j^!.;ute  a  natioia  Irjilery  "o  obtain  additional  revenue? 

20.  Oo  you  bel  eve  there  should  be  artd'iirir.a  fede'al  legislainn  to  regulate  firearms  ownership? 

21   Sho«ld  Ihe  Federal  Governmei' coi>iii«etne '.pate  program?.  ..  . i 

t/   Uo  (OU  lavur  legisation  to  s'op  new  and  additional  busmg  ol  students  to  achieve  racial  balance? - 

J3.  yo  you  believe  a  cor.sliiut.o  il  V  '■  /i.rer  .  .s  letessary  to  guaraiit';e  equal  rights  tor  women? 
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HIGH    PERCENTAGE   RESPONSES 

Districtwlde,  the  response  to  some  of 
the  questions  with  high  percentage- 
over  80  percent  was  quite  instructive.  In 
spite  of  recent  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  people  in  my  district 
voted  overwhelmingly  against  revenue 
sharing.  The  vote--14  percent  yes,  86 
percent  no.  The  percentage  deviation 
from  county  to  county  was  slight  indicat- 
ing once  agahi  that  citizens  know  that 
revenue  shared  must  come  from  one 
source— their  pockets.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  even  more  illuminating  inas- 
much as  almost  every  local  government 
official  has  voiced  his  support  for  some 
type  of  revenue  sharing.  The  people  know 
that  revenue  cannot  be  shared  that  is 
not  available. 

I  asked  about  a  favorite  subject  when 
I  queried  about  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  social  security  recipients.  The 
vote  was  89  percent  in  favor;  11  percent 
against.  The  recently  passed  social  se- 
curity legislation  which  increased  bene- 
fits by  20  percent  Included  the  cost-of- 
living  escalator  but  its  effective  date  is 
not  until  1975. 

"Do  you  favor  amnesty  for  draft  evad- 
ers?" Predictably,  the  answer  was  a  re- 
sounding "no."  The  vote— 11  percent  yes, 
89  percent  no.  In  my  district  where  46 
percent  of  the  male  population  over  the 
age  of  18  is  a  veteran,  including  over 
9,000  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
results  were  not  surprising. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  respondents 
agreed  with  the  proposition  that  we 
should  increase  import  taxes  on  foreign 
goods  to  equalize  competition.  I  know  for 
a  hard  fact  that  many  Industries— and 
that  means  jobs:— in  my  district  have 
been  seriously  hurt  and  more  are  threat- 
ened by  the  apparently  uncontrolled  flood 
of  imported  goods  from  low-wage  coun- 
tries. The  workingman  In  my  area  is 
not  afraid  of  competition;  but  he  does 
want  to  be  able  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis.  I  have  sponsored  five  bills  in  this 
Congress  which  would  achieve  the  goal 
of  fair  International  trade  and  I  am  still 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  wUl  act  to 
implement  those  measures,  or  ones  sim- 
ilar, before  euijoumment. 

One  of  the  surprises  in  the  results 
came  in  respoiise  to  my  question  about 


labor-management  disputes  and  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  therein.  In 
an  area  heavily  populated  by  union 
members  84  percent  of  those  answering 
the  questionnaire  favored  the  Congress 
and  the  President  stepping  into  disputes 
which  affect  the  national  interest,  and 
forcing  a  settlement.  It  would  appear 
that  the  strike,  especially  the  long  strike, 
is  less  and  less  justifiable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  average  citizen. 

On  the  question  about  tlie  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  guarantee  equal 
rights  for  women,  the  district  voted 
heavily  against  the  proposition:  20 
percent  voted  for  the  proposal  and  80 
percent  voted  against.  The  sex  break- 
down is  of  Interest:  16  percent  of  the 
men  voted  in  favor,  while  84  percent  were 
against.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
women  voted  in  favor  with  75  percent 
against.  The  county-by-coimty  results 
on  this  question  were  nearly  identical. 
As  one  of  the  tiny  band  of  holdouts  in 
the  House  who  voted  against  sending  this 
proposal  to  the  States  for  ratification.  I 
am  naturally  pleased  to  see  my  district 
equally  solid  in  its  sentiments. 

OTHER  RESPONSE  HIGHLIGHTS 

I  picked  four  questions  of  major  na- 
tional interest  for  further  analysis  in 
terms  of  all  other  questions  asked  in  the 
poll.  The  questions  were:  First,  should 
the  Federal  Government  collect  taxes 
and  allocate  funds  to  State  and  local 
governments  wltli  no  stipulations  as  to 
\ise7  Sixth,  do  you  consider  pollution  of 
the  natural  environment  a  major  issue  In 
your  area?  Eighth,  would  you  favor  wel- 
fare reform  to  include  a  minimum  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  for  every  family? 
And  tenth,  would  you  support  a  national 
health  insurance  plan,  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government,  to  guarantee  medi- 
cal care  for  all? 

PROPERTY    T.*X    ALTERNATIVE 

The  overall  response  to  this  question 
was  76  percent  In  favor,  24  percent 
against.  From  a  detailed  study  of  the 
responses  to  this  question,  the  Implica- 
tion is  that  my  constitutents  expressed 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  finance  edu- 
cation from  other  than  property  tax  re- 
sources and  that  revenue  sharing  could 
be  such  an  alternative.  On  the  other 


hand,  since  the  respondents  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  state  which  alterna- 
tive they  preferred,  and  they  were  defi- 
nitely against  revenue  sharing,  it  Is  ob- 
vious tliat  some  new  approach  must  be 
found  to  ease  the  taxpaying  burden  of 
the  property  owner. 

WATTS   QOALITT    ADEQUACY 

To  comprehend  any  analysis  of  this 
question,  one  must  "know  the  territory" 
as  the  saying  goes.  Compso'ed  to  the 
number  of  complaints  against  present 
systems,  and  requests  for  assistance  to 
develop  good  water  supply  sources  that 
have  come  to  my  office  over  the  years. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  70  percent  of 
the  respondents  agreeing  that  water 
quality  was  adequate.  However,  when 
one  looks  at  the  county  figures,  they  vars- 
widely,  reflecting  the  different  types  of 
water  pollution  and  water  supply  prob- 
lems faced  by  different  areas. 

Not  inconsistently,  those  who  re- 
sponded with  a  "yes"  to  this  quesUon.  65 
percent  believed  that  general  pollution 
of  the  natural  environment  is  a  major 
factor  in  their  area  while  35  percent  did 
not  think  so.  Of  those  who  indicated 
that  water  quality  was  not  adequate,  78 
percent  did  believe  that  general  pollu- 
tion was  a  major  factor  while  22  percent 
did  not  agree.  The  citizens  of  the  district 
are  concerned  about  pollution  of  their 
environment— tlie  difference  in  tlie  in- 
tensity of  concern  depends  upon  tlie 
area  and  the  type  of  pollution  which  the 
respondent  considered  when  answering 
the  question.  I  noted  for  example  that 
in  Cambria  County,  the  overall  "yes"  re- 
sponse about  the  adequacy  of  water 
quality  was  78  percent  but  when  asked 
about  pollution  in  general,  the  'yes"  re- 
sponse dropped  to  68  percent.  What  is 
shown  here  is  that  pollution  is  too  gen- 
eral a  term  to  adequately  describe  the 
specific  problem  of  any  one  area. 

GUARANTEED    ANNUAL    INCOME 

The  overall  response  was  a  resounding 
"no"  to  the  guaranteed  annual  income 
proposition.  Although  the  yes-no  per- 
centage spread  was  smaller  than  on  the 
revenue  sharing  and  social  security  ques- 
tions, it  shows  a  basic  consistency. 

Some  of  the  strongest  additional  com- 
ments on  the  poU  itself  and  in  separate 
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letters  were  voiced  on  this  subject.  I  be- 
lieve I  can  safely  summarize  the  feelings 
of  the  respondents  and  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  district  by  paraphras- 
ing some  of  the  comments,  to  wit : 

Work  performed  should  be  the  criteria  for 
income,  not  some  arlificiaa  government 
standard  of  poverty. 

My  question  was  purposely  doubled- 
barreled  in  that  It  tied  the  guaranteed 
annual  income  idea  to  welfare  reform. 
Respondents  were  not  confused — ^they 
voiced  support  for  meaningful  welfare 
reform  but  made  clear  that  such  refoi-m 
should  not  include  a  guarantee  of  an  in- 
come for  those  w  ho  refuse  to  work  if  so 
able. 

NATIONAL    HEALTH    INStRANCE 

I  had  expected  a  somewhat  larger  per- 
centage of  my  constituents  to  favor  a 
national  health  insurance  plan  than  the 
64  percent  yes  flgiu-e  represents.  In  fact, 
my  prediction  was  this  would  be  one 
of  the  questions  in  the  over  80-percent 
category  of  responses.  Part  of  the  ex- 
planation for  the  response  may  be  due 
to  the  public's  confusion  about  the  many 
proposals  that  have  been  bandied  about 
in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  As  the 
author  of  one  of  the  more  limited  types 
of  health  insurance  plans,  I  am  aware 
of  the  deep  distru.st  on  the  part  of  many 
people  of  those  radical  schemes  that 
woiild  implement  the  cradle-to-grave  in- 
surance programs,  and  I  judge  that  many 
of  my  constituents  were  reluctant  to 
voice  a  yes  of  my  question  for  fear  that 
it  would  mean  a  vote  for  reducing  our 
medical  care  system  to  the  socialist  mold. 
If  I  am  able  to  conduct  anoUier  poll  in 
the  near  futiue,  I  intend  to  probe  deeper 
into  issues  such  as  medical  caie  and 
other  social  issues,  gi*.  ing  the  respondent 
an  opportunity  to  choose  alternative  re- 
sponses. 

Although  the  majority  of  my  constit- 
uents registered  an  afiQrmative  vote  for 
the  President's  policies  to  reduce  infla- 
tion, the  statistics  show  tliat  that  ques- 
tion was  one  of  those  least  answ  "ired. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Peimsyl- 
\  anla  lottery  a  few  montlis  ago.  I  thought 
that  a  question  on  a  national  lottery 
would  elicit  more  of  a  favorable  response 
than  it  did.  The  division  on  the  question 
was  almost  evenly  split.  Some  of  the 
questionnaire  forms  retiutied  had  no 
other  comment  except  one  connected 
with  this  Issue  and.  In  almost  every  case, 
tlie  reply  said,  "Yes,  if  you  will  get  rid 
of "  tills  or  tlxat  ta.\.  Another  50-50  split 
which  caused  some  surpruic  came  in  re- 
.spouse  to  my  question  about  maintain- 
ing tlie  space  program.  From  the  letters 
and  conunents  I  have  received  over  the 
past  few  years,  askin?  for  a  clampdown 
on  nonessential  Federal  expenditures.  I 
would  liave  thought  space  would  get  the 
a.xe  from  my  district.  The  results  give  no 
conclusive  decision. 

COXCLt'alON 

The  most  important  conclusions  I  can 
draw  from  the  results  of  the  poUinp;  are 
those  stated  at  the  outset:  in  summation. 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  representative  of  a 
tliinking  constituency.  I  am  naturally 
pleased  to  see  that  many  of  my  votes, 
IXKitions,  and  statements  in  this  and  pre- 
vious Conere«ws,  conform  generally  to 


the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple I  am  honored  to  represent.  Moreover, 
I  am  convinced  that  tills  type  of  direct 
communication  with  one's  constituency 
is  a  valuable  two-way  tool  in  the  process 
of  government  and  governing.  I  plan  to 
follow  up  this  poll  with  others — perhaps 
on  a  reduced  but  more  penetrating 
scale— as  time  and  funds  allow. 


CLAUDE  PEPPER  WELCOMES  DELE- 
GATES TO  MIAMI  BEACH 

(Mr.  HAMILTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  10,  otu-  distingui.shed  colleague, 
Claude  Pepper,  welcomed  the  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Miami  Beach.  I  wotild  like  to  bring 
his  fine  address  to  the  attention  of  this 
body: 

Welcome  Aoo&ess  or  tiit.  IIonorujle 
CLAtJDE  Pepper 

Dibtiuguislied  and  beloved  and  able  Chair- 
man, Larry  O'Brien,  distinguished  guests, 
honorable  delegates  and  alternates,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  Join  in  extending 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  delegates  and  al- 
ternates and  to  all  of  you  attending  this 
Etemocratic  National  Convention  in  my  Con- 
gressional district,  our  County  oX  Dade,  and 
State  of  Florida. 

It  is  an  inspiring  siglit  to  see  this  great 
Democratic  National  Convention,  represent- 
ing every  part  of  this  beautiful  America  and 
every  race,  creed,  color,  and  class  among  cur 
cltiziens  gathered  here  in  this  spacious  hall, 
as  the  spokesmen  for  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  oldest  continuous  political  party  in  the 
United  States  and  in  tlie  world,  with  a  his- 
tory of  compassion  and  concern  and  service 
to  the  people  of  this  country  unequaled  by 
any  political  party  In  the  history  of  man. 

And  it  must  give  to  every  delegate  and 
alternate  assembled  here  a  sense  of  almost 
awesome  respou.slbility  to  realize  wliat  your 
convening  here  means  to  the  people  of 
America:  to  become  fully  aware  that  for  the 
Americans  who  yearn  for  real  peace  for  our 
coimtry  and  the  world,  who  are  without  jobs, 
manv  almost  without  hope,  wlio  are  hungry, 
ill-clnd  ana  111-hou.sed,  who  are  concerned 
about  their  children  in  schools  where  drug 
abu.se  is  epidemic,  who  are  fearful  night  and 
day  to  walk  their  streets,  to  sleep  in  their 
homes,  who  are  senior  citizens  and  live  in 
poverty  and  neglect,  who  stumble  day  after 
day  under  the  load  of  frustration  or  work 
at  jobs  which  dull  both  the  intellect  and 
the  spirit — I  say  it  must  give  a  ser^e  of 
almost  awesome  responsibility  to  the  dele- 
gates p.nd  alternates  of  this  Convention  to 
realize  that  for  all  these  many  millions  of 
Americans  there  is  r.o  help  or  hope  in  the 
foreseeable  future  except  in  the  platform 
you  adopt.  In  tiie  nominee  \ou  select,  and  in 
the  leadership  that  nominee  gives  to  a 
Democratic  Congress. 

So  this  great  Couvenliou  convenes,  not  to 
awnrd  the  perquisites  and  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  to  a  chosen  son  or  daughter, 
but  to  take  up  anew  the  battle  to  save  nnd 
to  serve  America  and  every  American. 

I  know  this  Convention  will  not  let  the 
American  people  down.  I  know  that  this 
week  there  shall  go  forlh  from  this  Con- 
vention Hall  a  new  leader,  with  the  vision 
and  courage  and  character  and  faith  to  lead 
all  the  American  people  toward  the  promised 
land  of  a  better  life — a  fulfillment  of  the  old 
bTit  ever  nevr  American  drep.m. 

For  cloee  to  tv.o  centuries  AmericRn<!  hare 


dreamed  of  a  country  which  would  be  a 
citadel  of  freedom.  A  people  bound  together 
by  a  heritage  of  love  and  understanding.  A 
nation  free,  of  htmger,  fear,  and  suffering. 
A  society  governed  by  just  laws  enforced  by 
honest  men.  The  time  for  that  dream  has 
come.  And  I  know  and  you  know  that  we 
wUl  not  let  the  forces  of  division  destroy  the 
great  work  of  this  Convention.  For  we  all 
know  that  whoever  preaches  or  would  prac- 
tice division  In  the  Democratic  party  serves 
the  Republican  Party. 

Tliese  splendid  men  and  women  who  are 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
when  this  convention  Is  over  and  the  deci- 
sions made,  will  show  that  they  love  America 
and  that  they  love  the  Democratic  Party  by 
the  unity  and  the  determination  with  which 
they  v.iU  wage  the  victorious  battle  for  the 
benefactions  and  the  blessings  of  a  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

Now,  my  fellow  Democrats,  your  labors  will 
be  numerous  and  arduous  as  you  perform 
your  historic  mission  here.  Yet  I  hope  you 
may  still  find  pleasure  in  being  amongst  us 
and  in  the  beauty  you  see  round  about.  We 
want  you  to  enjoy  your  labors  here,  to  carry 
home  happy  memories  of  your  visit  to  Miami 
Beach.  Come  again  soon  whenever  there  are 
perhaps  not  so  many  here.  Thrice  welcome, 
and  Godspeed  your  work. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AHEPA 

(.Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  ills  r«narks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  will 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  fraternal  organizations 
in  our  country — ^the  American  Hellenic 
Educatimal  Progressive  Association, 
known  as  AHEPA. 

This  association  is  composed  of  fo\ir 
separate  organizations:  The  Order  of 
Ahepa,  founded  on  July  26,  1922,  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  which  today  has  some  430 
local  chapters  in  49  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia;  the  Daughters  of  Penelope,  a 
senior  women's  auxiliary;  the  Sons  of 
Pericles,  a  jimior  young  men's  auxiliary; 
and  Maids  of  Athena,  jimior  young 
women's  auxiliary.  

For  half  a  century  now,  the  AHEPA 
family  of  organizations  has  rendered  out- 
standing service  to  individuals  and  com- 
munities throughout  our  land,  and  has 
worked  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  Greece. 

While  promoting  constructive  civic 
and  community  projects,  the  local  chap- 
ters of  AHEPA  have  also  contributed 
generously  to  many  worthy  national  and 
international  causes,  including  relief  for 
victims  of  natural  disasters,  improved 
health  research  and  care,  expanded  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  tlie  yoimg,  and 
others. 

Moreover,  through  their  social  and  cul- 
tiu^l  activities,  the  AHEPA  organizations 
have  helped  to  preserve  the  Hellenic 
traditions  on  the  American  soil,  thereby 
enriching  the  environment  in  which  all 
of  us  live. 

I  am  ver>-  proud  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  active  chapters  of  AHEPA  in 
the  State  of  Penn.wlvania  and  that  a 
number  of  distinguished  national  officers 
of  that  fine  organization,  both  past  and 
present,  are  natives  of  our  Common- 
wealth. 
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One  of  the  outstanding  chapters  of 
AHEPA  is  located  in  my  own  district,  in 
Washington,  Pa.  Its  officers  include  Mr. 
Manuel  Johns,  president;  Mr.  Ernest 
Alexas,  vice  president;  Mr.  Chris  Vla- 
chos,  secretary;  and  Mr.  Peter  S.  Lucas, 
treasurer. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  had  many  good 
friends  among  the  members  of  AHEPA, 
and  I  have  long  admired  the  fine  civic 
and  community  work  done  by  their  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  with  great  pleasvu^,  therefore, 
that  I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  AHEPA  on  this  50th  anniversary,  and 
wish  the  organization  continued  growth 
and  success  in  its  worthy  endeavors. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  GUN  LAWS:  CHI- 
CAGO TRIBUNE  TASK  FORCE  RE- 
PORT—PART vn 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  States 
have  some  statutes  controlling  the  use 
and  possession  of  firearms.  Yet,  In  most 
major  cities  the  enforcement  of  these 
laws  has  become  a  controversial  issue. 
This  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  10 
articles  recently  written  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  by  a  task  force  created  to  study 
the  role  of  the  handgun  in  the  epidemic 
of  violence  throughout  America. 

Today's  article  examines  the  effective- 
ness— or  ineffectivene.ss — of  judicial  en- 
forcement of  gun  control  laws.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  people  brought  to  court 
on  gun  charges  do  not  have  previous 
criminal  records.  Many  judges  feel  the 
people  involved  are  not  likely  to  engage 
in  future  criminal  conduct,  and  that  no 
purpose  would  be  served  by  imposing  a 
harsh  prison  sentence.  It  should  be  noted 
that  70  percent  of  all  murderers  using 
gtms  have  no  previous  criminal  record 
and  kill  someone  they  know  in  a  mo- 
ment of  passion.  In  these  cases  it  is  clear 
that  strict  enforcement  after  the  fact 
is  of  little  effect.  Prevention  is  the  name 
of  the  game,  and  therein  lies  the  prin- 
cipal argument  for  sensible  firearms  con- 
trols. 
The  article  follows: 

GtTN  Foes  Hrr  Courts  as  Lenient 
(Note. — ^This  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of 
Task  Force  reports  on  the  gun  controversy 
by  George  Bliss,  director,  and  reporters  PbUlp 
Ct^uto,  WUllam  Currle,  Robert  Enstad,  and 
Pamela  Zekman.) 

Last  Feb.  26,  John  Averett  was  a  patron  In 
a  neighborhood  tavern  at  7132  S.  Racine  Av. 
He  was  in  one  of  those  situations  that  occur 
thousands  of  times  each  day.  Had  some  inci- 
dent lit  the  flame  of  anger,  someone  in  the 
tavern  might  have  become  a  murder  sta- 
tistic. 

Averett  was  brandishing  a  loaded  gun,  a  .32 
csaiber  revolver. 

Two  weeks  ago  Averett  appeared  In  Rack- 
ets Court  to  answer  charges  of  unlawful  use 
of  a  weapon,  and  failure  to  register  his  re- 
volver with  the  city.  He  was  one  of  the  32,169 
persons  charged  with  unlawful  use  of  a 
weapon  by  the  Chicago  police  In  the  last  four 
years. 

CETS  teab's  probation 
At  a  brief  hearing  before  Judge  Thomas 
Cawley,  Averett  pleaded  guilty  to  the  first 
charge  and  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  proba- 
tion. The  registration  charges  were  dropped. 


Avei«tt  could  have  been  sentenced  to  a 
year  In  JaU.  But  he  had  no  previous  criminal 
record,  supports  five  children,  and  has  lived 
m  Chicago  for  18  years. 

FIRST   TIME   IN  TROtTBLB 

"Nine  of  ten  people  who  come  in  here  (on 
gun  charges)  have  not  been  arrested  before," 
said  Judge  Cawley,  who  may  hear  30  gun 
cases  a  day.  "All  day  long  you  see  these  nice 
people.  I  can't  put  these  types  of  people  in 
jaU." 

Ironically,  most  murders  are  committed  by 
persons  who  have  never  before  been  In  trou- 
ble. "The  accesslbUity  of  guns  causes  murder 
where  without  a  gtm  It  might  have  been  a 
good  fight,"  said  Judge  Cawley. 

Edward  V.  Hanrahan,  Cook  County  SUtes 
Attorney,  agrees  this  statement  pinpoints 
the  gravity  of  having  guns  easily  avaUable. 
But  he  decries  the  concept  that  "nice  people' 
carry  gvms  and  that  the  courts  should  treat 
them  lightly. 

"Was  Arthur  Bremer  [accused  of  shooting 
Gov.  George  Wallace]  a  nice  fellow?"  Han- 
rahan asks.  "Some  nut  judge  [in  MUwaukee 
where  Bremer  had  previously  been  arrested 
on  a  firearms  charge]  reduced  Bremer's  gun 
charge  to  disorderly  conduct  and  fined  him 
$39.50.  Here  we  charge  a  little  more  for  such 
things — maybe  $50." 

PROBLEM   IN   OTHER   CITIES 

It  Is  not  only  In  Chicago  but  also  In  New 
York  City,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  large 
cities  where  there  is  a  controversy  over 
whether  the  courts  effectively  punish  gun 
law  offenders. 

Court  sentences  on  gun  offenses  make  the 
penalty  for  carrying  a  handgun  a  "Joke 
among  people  of  criminal  intent,"  said  Pat- 
rick Murphy,  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner, an  outspoken  proponent  of  gun 
control  laws. 

Chief  Jerry  Wilson,  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  police  said  that  no  pne  In  the  criminal 
Justice  system  realizes  that  "the  unlawful 
possession  of  a  firearm  Is  a  crime  of  the  first 
magnitude."  Tougher  enforcement  of  his 
city's  gun  law.  Chief  Wilson  asserts,  would 
curtail  gun-reUted  crimes  In  Washington. 

OPPOSES   MORE   LAWS 

U.S.  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell  ID.,  Mich.],  vig- 
orously has  opposed  additional  gun  control 
laws  claiming  the  courts  are  not  enforcing 
the  20,000  laws  now  on  the  books.  "We  ap- 
parently haven't  yet  passed  a  law  that  Is  en- 
forceable and  workable,"  said  DlngeU,  a  board 
member  of  the  National  Rifle  Association.  "It 
Is  high  time  we  started  enforcing  the  laws 
we  have  now." 

Enforcing  gun  laws  against  persons  who 
carry  weapons  In  public  Is  only  part  of  the 
problem.  Guns  In  cars,  and  homes,  supposed- 
ly kept  there  to  fend  off  robbers  and  intrud- 
ers, are  another  factor. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  persona  who  kill 
with  a  gun,  kill  a  friend,  a  relative,  a  suitor, 
or  someone  else  they  know,  rather  than  a 
stranger.  A  seizure  of  passion  can  cause  an 
otherwise  rational  person  to  kUl  by  gun. 

CITES  EXAMPL£ 

Take  the  case  of  Bertha  Dvtmas.  In  Jun« 
14,  1971,  she  was  sitting  In  her  living  room 
at  121  N.  Keeler,  watching  television  and 
drinking  beer  when  her  boy  friend.  Coins 
Bridges,  returned  home  unexpectedly. 

"You  should  be  at  work,"  she  yelled,  then 
pulled  an  unregistered,  cheap  handgun  from 
her  purse  and  shot  him  In  the  face.  He 
grabbed  her,  and  In  the  following  struggle 
the  gun  went  off  two  more  times,  kUling  Miss 
Dumas. 

Then  there  was  LaPronzell  Splght,  22,  who 
shot  at  his  sister  Carolyn  with  his  unregis- 
tered .22  calibre  rifle  after  she  became  en- 
raged with  him  for  walking  over  a  freshly- 
mopped  floor.  The  shot  struck  the  kitchen 
door,  a  foot  from  where  she  was  standing. 


STATISTICS  PKOVS  CASE 

Among  the  statistics  to  show  nonenforce- 
ment  of  existing  gun  laws  are  the  following. 

During  1971,  fewer  than  one  In  eight  per- 
sons convicted  of  a  gun  charge  In  Chicago 
was  sentenced  to  Jail.  Most  were  fined  or 
placed  on  probation  or  under  supervision. 
The  majority  of  gun  charges  filed  by  police 
never  came  to  trial. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  police  department 
studied  361  %^xn  cases  heard  in  that  city  dur- 
ing a  three-month  period.  Forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  cases  were  not  tried.  Of  the  157  de- 
fendants who  were  convicted,  103 — or  66  per- 
cent— ^were  fined,  given  a  suspended  sentence, 
or  placed  on  probation.  The  chances  of  not 
getting  Jail  time  were  better  than  five  out  of 
six. 

The  police  department  of  New  York  City 
reviewed  156  gun  cases,  of  which  136  were 
felony  arrests  for  criminal  possession  of 
handguns.  Not  one  of  the  136  was  convicted 
of  the  original  felony  charge. 

SERIOUS    FELONY    OR    NOT? 

"Now  is  It  a  serious  felony  to  carry  an  il- 
legal handgun  or  is  it  not,  according  to  law?" 
asks  Police  Commissioner  Murphy.  "If  It  Is  a 
serious  felony,  then  how  do  we  Justify  a 
record  like  this?" 

Reporters  found  indications  that  the  crimi- 
nal on  the  street,  the  man  who  uses  his  .38  t^ 
rob  or  kill,  knows  he  can  flout  gun  laws. 

"As  a  result  of  the  low  conviction  rate, 
the  word  is  out  on  the  street  "don't  sweat  the 
gun,' "  said  Donald  E.  Santarelll,  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  the  United  States. 

GANG    MEMBER    TALKS 

And  a  22-year-old  former  street  gang  mem- 
ber who  said  he  started  peddling  guns  Ui 
Chicago  at  age  15,  told  Task  Force  reporters: 

"If  you're  clean,  you  can  register  the  guu 
with  the  police  and  everything's  legal.  Now 
say  you  get  busted,  and  even  If  you're  regis- 
tered, you  dont  have  no  permit  to  be  carryin' 
It  around.  But  you  know  you'll  Just  get  a 
fine  .  .  .  you  know  the  gun  charges  will  be 
kicked  off." 

Some  persons,  such  as  Judge  James  M. 
Walton,  who  hears  gun  cases  \n  Chicago  s 
Rackets  Court,  maintain  the  police  misuse 
gun  laws. 

JtSTlFY    ILLICAL    SEARCH 

"The  confiscation  of  guns  is  used  [by 
police  1  to  Justify  an  Illegal  stop  and  frisk,' 
said  Judge  Walton.  "Police  operate  on  the 
theory  that  If  they  confiscate  guns  or  nar- 
cotics and  get  them  off  the  street  they  are 
doing  their  Job.  There  is  something  to  l)e  said 
for  that,  but  I  am  not  going  to  say  It.  I  don  t 
think  that  gtm  laws  are  not  being  enforced, 
particularly  against  the  blacks." 

Concern  about  gun  law  enforcement  also 
extends  to  the  handling  of  gttn  charges  in 
the  federal  courts  and  by  Juries. 

Steven  Ostrowsky,  29,  of  Homewood,  was 
tried  in  Federal  Court  in  Chicago  for  lying 
when  he  purchased  guns  from  the  Blue 
Island  Gun  Shop  In  1970.  He  allegedly  said 
he  was  not  under  indictment  for  a  felony 
at  the  time,  when  in  fact  he  was.  Ostrowsky 
testified  that  he  thought  the  question  on 
the  firearms  transfer  form  meant  being  con- 
victed of  a  felony  rather  than  Just  being 
charged.  A  Jury  acquitted  him. 

"These  cases  are  hard  to  prove,"  said  Matt 
Lydon,  an  assisttmt  United  States  attorney 
who  prosecuted  the  case.  "Some  Juries  don't 
accept  these  cases.  People  think  they  are 
technicalities  and  they  think  people  should 
be  able  to  have  guns." 

Another  controversial  federal  case  In  Chi- 
cago Involved  three  Black  Panther  Party 
members,  Merrill  Harvey,  Michael  White,  and 
Nathaniel  Junior.  They  were  accused  of  at- 
tempting to  piu-chase  machine  guns  from 
an  undercover  agent  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms  Division  of  the  Treasury 
department. 

The   three,   two  of   whom  Jumped   bond 
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before  trial,  pleaded  guilty  and  were  placed 
on  three  years  probation  by  Judge  Joseph 
Sam  Perry.  The  prosecutor.  William  P.  Cag- 
ney.  had  asked  for  a  stiff  Jail  sentence,  argu- 
ing that  "granting  them  probation  would  be 
giving  them  a  license  to  kill."  Cagney  noted 
that  aix  days  before  the  attempted  pur- 
chase. Junior  bad  spoken  at  a  rally  and 
called  for  violent  revolunou. 

NOT  CASE   OF    VIOLZNCE 

••This  18  not  a  case  of  violence," "  Judge 
Perry  replied.  "The  charge  Is  attempting  to 
buy  weapons.  They  could  have  bought  the 
same  weapons  at  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co.,  If 
they  had  glyen  their  names.  Except  for  their 
Black  Panther  affiUatlons  they  have  no 
criminal  record  of  consequence. 

••I  don't  think  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  society  to  throw  the  book  at  them, " 
Judge  Perry  said. 

A  deciding  element  In  many  grm  cases  can 
be  where  a  gun  Is  found.  If  It  was  accessible, 
and  whether  It  was  concealed.  Thus,  If  a 
pistol  Is  on  a  seat  next  to  the  driver  It  is  in 
imlawful  use  because  it  is  acce.ssible  to  the 
driver.  "If  the  driver  gets  angry  he  can  pick 
It  up  and  shoot  someone,"  said  Judge  Cawley. 
If  the  gun  Is  In  the  car's  glove  compartment 
or  on  the  floor  In  the  back,  the  courts  don't 
consider  it  accessible. 

PCNALTTES    AEE    TAILGEP 

The  major  attack  on  the  courts'  handling 
of  gun  cases  concerns  the  penalties  meted 
out.  Chicago's  gun  registration  laws  original- 
ly caUed  for  a  mandatory  penalty  of  9500  for 
not  registering  a  gun.  However,  the  judges 
were  reluctant  to  Impose  such  a  fine,  so  last 
year  the  City  Council  amended  the  ordinance 
to  set  fines  at  between  $100  and  $500. 

••Amazing,  Just  amazing,"  says  Hanrahan. 
•TTie  City  Council  watered  down  a  good  ordi- 
nance to  adjust  to  the  sentimentalities  and 
practices  of  Judges  who  won't  follow  the 
law." 

Judge  Walton  replied:  "I  try  to  temper 
Justice  with  mercy  I  think  this  1^-  consistent 
with  the  phlloaophy  of  law.  Law-abiding  citi- 
zens in  the  ghettos  don't  register  their  guns 
out  of  Ignorance  and  negligence." 

SEEK    eO-DAY    SEN-rENCES 

Hanrahan's  ofUce  routinely  asks  for  a  mini- 
mum 60-dsy  Jail  sentence  of  anyone  con- 
victed of  unlawft.ll  use  of  a  weapon.  It  sel- 
dom gets  It.  Judge  Cawley  said  his  typical 
penalty  Is  $100  and  to  confiscate  the  gun. 

"This  court  Is  like  Traffic  Court,"  he  said. 
"I  dont  consider  most  of  these  people  crim- 
inals and  would  never  give  them  60  days. 
About  half  of  the  people  who  are  brought 
here  have  made  some  effort  to  comply  «-lth 
gun  laws." 

As  Judge  Cawley.  a  trap  shooter,  sees  it. 
the  only  real  Issue  In  the  gun  controversy  is 
the  sale  and  man\ifacture  of  handguns. 
"Everything  else  skirts  that,"  be  said.  "After 
sitting  here  and  seeing  the  confusion  on 
guns  and  bow  they  are  handled  I  am  coming 
to  tlie  view  of  outlawing  the  manufacture 
of  handguns." 

TfXLS   TALE    OF    TOt,TH 

■While  some  courts  have  a  propensity  to 
treat  gun  offenders  lightly,  the  policeman 
considers  the  carrying  of  a  gun  de^tdly  serious 
buslne.'^s. 

A  Chicago  policeman.  David  Ferguson,  tells 
the  story  of  a  16-year-old  gang  member  who 
p-.Ued  a  .33  cal.  revolver  on  him.  The  youth 
v.ai  charged  and  when  they  went  to  court, 
he  got  supervision. 

"I  told  his  father  on  the  steps  of  the 
courtliouii>e  that  Ue  better  watch  his  kid," 
Ferguson  recalled.  "I  told  hltn  that  the  kid 
likes  guns  and  one  of  these  days  he's  going 
to  kill  or  get  kUled.  The  kid  sneered  at  me." 

Three  months  later,  the  youth  was  killed 
during  an  •ttempt«d  armed  robbery. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today  and  July  27,  on  ac- 
count of  family  illness. 

Itli-.  AspiNALL,  from  4  p.m.  Tliursday, 
July  27,  1972,  until  noon  Monday,  July 
31,  1972,  on  account  of  of&cial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GR-VNTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  'Whitehurst)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: » 

Mr.  Bell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sandman,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Keating,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend then-  remaiks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Yatron,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  for  3  minutes, 
todav. 

Mr.  Cotter  ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unaniraou.s  consent,  permission  to 
revi.se  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SiSK. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Udall,  during  general  debate  on 
the  bill  H.R.  11128,  and  to  include  ex- 
tra neou.s  matter. 

Mr.  Saylor,  notwithstffnding  it  ex- 
ceeds t'AO  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  tlie  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $340. 

Mr.  Pickle,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  special  order  today,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  exceeds 
4' J  pages  of  the  Congressional  Record 
ard  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  S765. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whitehurst)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Widnall  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Chauberl.mn. 

Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  iiL^tances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  DEBWIN.SKI  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  Sebelids. 

Mr.  COMTE. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Conover  in  three  instances. 

Ml-.  Fish. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Ml".  J.  William  Stanton. 

Mr.  Pelly  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Terry. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzou)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  ANNxmzio. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McKay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Udall  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RooiNO. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Kyhos. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  five  instances. 

^Ir.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Vanik. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  TiERlJAN. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  in  three 

instances. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  5.  An  act  to  promote  the  p'lbMc  welfare; 
to  the  Couunlltee  on  Rules. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  tru- 
ly enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 


H.R.  8708.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  agency  heads  to  draw  checks  In  favor  of 
financial  organizations  to  other  c'asses  of 
recurring  payments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  15950.  An  act  to  amend  section  125  of 
title  23,  Unitea  States  Code,  relating  to 
highway  emergency  relief  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  necessary  as  a  result 
of  recent  fioods  and  other  disasters;  and 

H.R.  15951.  An  act  to  authoiize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  luitlonal 
program  of  inspection  of  dams. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  2945.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  appoUit- 
ment  by  the  President  of  certain  additional 
persons  in  the  service  academies;  and 

S.  3772.  An  act  to  further  amena  the  Fed- 
eral CivU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8708.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  agency  heads  to  draw  checks  in  favor  of 
financial  organizations  to  other  classes  of 
recurring  payments,  and  for  othei  purposes. 


Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  1943.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
Inspection  of  rabbits  slaughtered  for  human 
food,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-1249).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  W'hole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  12350  (Rept.  No. 
92-1246).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  V?ashlngton:  Committee 
of  conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R, 
15418  (Rept.  No.  92-1250).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.)Uie  Resolution  1057.  Resolution  waving 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  12931,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Improv- 
ing the  economy  and  living  conditions  In 
rural  America  (Rept.  No.  92-1247).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  14173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Eduard  Koenig  (Rept.  No.  92-1248) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI,  Mr.  Speaktr,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjomn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  32  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjom-ned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  July  27,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

2195.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretai-y  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  provide  increased  fines  for 
violation  of  the  motor  carrier  safety 
regulations,  to  extend  the  application  of 
civil  penalties  to  all  violations  of  the 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations,  to  per- 
mit suspension  or  revocation  of  operat- 
ing rights  for  violation  of  safety  reg- 
ulations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  10295.  a  bUl  to 
establish  a  Comml.sslon  Security  and  Safety 
of  Cargo;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1245).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of  the  UnlDU. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
H.R.  16029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
ARPlstance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By    Mrs.    ABZUG     (for    herself,    Mr. 
Dellcms,  Mr.  Gallaghek,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  MntvA,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Nix, 
and  Mr.  Rangel)  : 
H.R.  16030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual  who   resides   with   and   maintains   a 
household    for    another    person    or    persons 
(while  such  person  or  any  of  sxich  persons  is 
employed  or  self-employed)  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  performing  covered  services  in  main- 
taining such  household  and  shall  be  cred- 
ited accordingly  for  benefit  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG  (for  herself.  Mr.  Aspm, 
Mr.   Dellxims,   Mr.   Gallagher,    Mr. 
Halpehn,  Mr.  Hahrington,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Nix,  and  Mr.  Rancel)  : 
H.R.  16031.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  old- 
age,  wife's,  and  husband's  Insurance  l>eneflts 
(and  medicare  benefits)   shall  be  payable  at 
age  60  (wlih  such  benefits  being  payable  In 
reduced  amounts  at  age  55) ,  to  provide  that 
full  widow's,  widower's,  and  p.'irenfs  Insur- 
ance beueiiis  shall  be  payable  without  regard 
to  ase,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mit, ec  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mrs.    ABZUG     (for    herself,    Mr. 
Delli-ms.  Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Hal- 

TTRN.  Mr.  H.\RRINGTON.  Mr.  HAWKINS, 

Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Nix, 
and  Mr.  Rangel)  : 
H.R.  16032.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $9,000  a 
year  tiie  araotuit  of  outside  earnings  per- 
mitted without  deduction  from  benefits 
thereunder,  and  to  provide  that  deductions 
from  benefits  on  account  of  outside  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  Uiat  amount  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  such  excess;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W.ivs  .tnd  Me.\ns. 


H  R.  16033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  '•family 
maximum"  provisions  which  presently  limit 
the  total  amount  of  benefits  that  may  be  paid 
on  an  individual's  wage  record;  to  the  C'o;-.i  • 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16034.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  tt,e 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  5 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  woman's 
marriage  to  an  insttred  Individual  mu^t  ;i;r  e 
lasted  ill  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wif h  s 
or  widows  beneli'.s  on  his  wage  record;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16035.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
hu.sband's  and  widower's  insurance  oenefits, 
so  that  such  benefits  will  be  payable  on  the 
s.ime  basis  as  benefits  for  wives  and  wldov/s; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16036.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  t!ie 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
widowed  fathers  with  minor  children,  on  the 
SI  me  basis  as  is  presently  provided  for 
widowed  mothers  with  minor  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16037.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  of  a  beneficiary  -hall  not 
terminate  his  or  her  entitlement  to  beiieiJts 
or  reduce  the  amount  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  W'ays  and  Means. 

HR.  16038.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  .!.e 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  dura- 
lion-of-marriage  and  other  special  require- 
ments which  are  presently  applicable  m  de- 
termining whether  a  person  Is  the  spwDUc* 
or  former  spouce  of  an  insured  individual 
for  benefit  purposes;  to  the  Committee  cu 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.  16039.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  grants  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  firemen  In  reimbursement 
for  costs  incurred  by  such  officers  In  certain 
civil  and  criminal  legal  actions  arising  out 
of  or  incident  to  tlie  performance  of  the 
duties  of  their  offices  or  employment;  to  tiie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bv    Mr.    BLATNIK    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Jones   of   Alabama.   Mr.   Cleveland. 
Mr.  Klucztnski.  Mr.  Don  H.  Clac- 
SEN.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Grav.  Mr.  Teb«t.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Johnson   of   California,   Mr.   Dok.v. 
Mr.  HENDERSON,  Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  How- 
ard. Mr.  Anderson  of  California.  Mr. 
Caftert.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Cohjns  of  Il- 
linois.   Mr.    RoNC.ALio,    Mr.    Begich. 
Mr.    McCoRM.ACK,   Mr.    Rancel,   Mr. 
James  V.  Stanton,  and  BJrs.  Abzcgi  : 
H.R.    16040.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
I0i55;   to  the  Committee  on  Publks  Works. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McFalU  : 
H.R.    16041.    A   bill   to   amend    tlie   Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
iy'j5.  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Bv    Mr.    HARSHA    (for    himself.    Mr 
Grover.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr    Don  H. 
Clavscn.  Mr.  ScHWENCEL.  Mr.  Snv- 
DER.  Mr.  ZioN.  Mr.  Hammekschmidt. 
Mr.  MiLLiR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  TtiuiT.  Mr. 
Thone  and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
H.R.    16042.   A   bill   to   amend   the    Public 
Works   and    Economic   Development    Act   of 
1965,  to  add  disaster  assistance,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Work.* 
By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Te.xas: 
HJ».  16(H3.  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  private  reiiremeni  system  by  es- 
tabU&lilug  minimum  standards  for  partici- 
pation In  and  for  vesting  of  benefits  under 
pension  and  profit -sliarlng  retirement  plans, 
by   allowing   deductions   to    Individuals   for 
personal  savings  for  retirement,  and  by  in- 
creasing contribution   limitations   for   self- 
employed    Individuals   and    shareholder-em - 
plovecs       of       elect  Ini;       small       busnies.s 
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corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

H  R  16044.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
III  ihe  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  designating 
certain  lands  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PHASER . 

H.R.  16045.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary 20-p*rcent  increase  ux  annuities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  16046.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  simplify  adminis- 
tration of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HASTrNGS; 

HJl.  16047.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  practitioners  conductmg  narcotic 
treatment  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Hit.  1604«.  A  bill  to  protect  collectors  of 
antique  glassware  against  the  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  or  the  Importation  of 
imitations  of  such  glassware;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself.  Mr.  H.\i.- 

PERN,    Mr.    BlESTER,    MT.    EdWARDS    Of 

Callfomia,  Mr   Beil.  Mr.  Hamh-ton, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr   Esch.  Mr.  Robison 
of     New     York.     Mrs.     Abzvg.     Mr. 
MrrcHXLL,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,    Mr      Aspin,    and    Mr. 
Frasek) : 
HJl.  16049.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  public  confidence  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  the  disclo- 
sure by  Meml>er8  of  Congress  and  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Congress  of  certain  financial 
Hiter»su;  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
omclal  Conduct. 

ByMr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  16050.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
relief  to  the  victims  of  hurricane  and  tropi- 
cal storm  Agnes,  and  to  the  victims  of  the 
South  Dalcota  flood  disaster,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
HJl.  16051.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  disability 
insurance  benefits  thereunder  for  any  dis- 
abled individual  who  has  at  least  two  quar- 
ters of  coverage;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H  R.  16052.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Slablllzation  Act  of  1970:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  16053.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary aO-percent  increase  in  annuities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself.     Mr. 
Flood,  and  Mr.  Fbenzed  : 
H  R.  16054.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  relate  to  the  regulation  of  com- 
mercial uses  of  nuclear  power,  except  tho«e 
which  relate  to  source  materials,  by  trans- 
ferring   such    functions    from    the    Atomic 
Energy    Commission    to    the    Secretary    of 
Health,  Education,   and  Welfare   to  be   ad- 
ministered through  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice .<»»ihject  (In  certain  cases »  to  disapproval 
vjv   the   Federal    Power   Commission   or   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committe* 
',11  Joint  Commission  on  Atomic  Enert;y. 
By  Mr.  TATRON: 
HR    16055.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  require  the 
screening   by  weapons -detecting  devices  of 
lul    passengers    in    regulurlv    ich*d>'led    air 


transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  16056.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Judicial 
Code  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  grand 
Jury  proceedings  where  the  convenience  of 
parties  or  witnesses  and  the  Interests  of  Jus- 
tice so  require;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JuUiclarv. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  IcHOBD,  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.     Anderson    of    Tennessee,    Mr. 
Nichols.      Mr.      Kuvkendall.      Mr. 
StuckivT,   Mr.   R.^ND.\r.t,,    Mr.   Whit- 
TFN.    Mr.    Mathis    of    Georgia,    and 
Mr.  Blanton  )  : 
H.R.  16057.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  additional  mileage  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem and  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956 
bv  extending  the  duration  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BEIA   (for  himself.  Mr.  Goi.d- 
WATER  and  Mr.  RefsI  : 
H.R.  16058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial    Commission,    as    amended,    to 
create  the  Bicentennial  film  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcian,-. 
Bv  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  16059.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and   Secondary   Education    Act   of    1965;    to 
the  Committee  on   EducaUnn  and  Labor. 
Bv  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H  R.  16060.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States    Code,    with    respect    to   certain   em- 
ployees  engaged   In   hazardous   occupations. 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Commillee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By     Mr.     CAMP     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  J.\r- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
H.R.  16061.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation   to  make  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  to  assist  railroads  in  riu-al 
areas;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  16062.  A  biU  to  provide  free  postage 
for  parcel*  mailed  to  disaster  areas;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Recss, 
Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Steicer  of  Wis- 
consin. Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  GtniE, 
Mr.   Bollinc,    Mr.     Bingham.    Mrs. 
Orasso,  Mr.  Harrington,   Mr.   Fas- 
cell,  Mr.  ABOiniFZK,  Mr.  Koch,  and 
Mr.  Anperson  of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  16063.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  public  confidence  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  the  disclosure 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  certain  employ- 
ees of  the  Congress  of  certain  linancial  inter- 
ests;   to    the    Committee    on    SiaiidHrds    of 
Ofiicial  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  PeniLsylvanla : 
H.R.  16064.  A  bill  to  amend  title  42.  section 
246,    subsection    (bM2)(A)    of    the    United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  16065.  A  bill  to  amend  tlile  23  of  the 
United  States   Code   to  authorise   the   con- 
struction of  separate  bicycle  lanes,  and  for 
other  purpases;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Bv  Mr.  LENT: 
H.R.  16066.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  protections  and  interests  of  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  of  employee 
pension  and  welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Anndnzio.  Mr.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  KLtJCZvNSKi.  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.    Mt'Rpiiv    of    Illinois,    and    Mr. 

PUCINSKK  : 


H.R.  16067.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  VS.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conimerce. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 

H.R.  16068.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
F'^ed.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  cer- 
tain rpqnircnieuts  lor  approval  of  new  animal 
drugs;  lo  I  lie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
F" re  if  11  Commerce. 

"  B-  Mr.  KUVKENDALL: 

H.  Con.  Pes.  650.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
lirst  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tiomil  Church  School  Day';  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  651.  Concurrent  resolution 
rrque.sting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
24ih  day  in  October  of  each  year  as  "United 
Nations  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidi(  iarv. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

412.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
relative  to  reconfirmation  of  Federal  Judges 
nt  8-year  intervals;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.  Res.  1058.  Resolution  congratulating  the 
Order  of  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  on  Its  50th  anniver- 
sary and  commending  the  order  on  Its  many 
coritrlbutlons  to  strengthening  American 
democracy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS : 
H.  Res.  1059.  Resolution  congrat\Uatlng  the 
Order  of  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  on  its  50th  anniver- 
sary and  commending  the  Order  on  its  many 
contributions  to  strengthening  American 
democracy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  KYROS: 
H.  Res.  1060.  Resolution  congratulating  the 
Order  of  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  on  Its  50th  anniver- 
sary and  commending  the  Order  on  Its  many 
contributions  to  strengthening  American 
democracy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
H.  Res.  1061.  Resolution  congratulating  the 
Order  of  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  on  Its  50th  anniver- 
sary and  commending  the  Order  on  Its  many 
contributions  to  strengthening  American 
democracy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SARBANES : 
H.  Res.  1062.  Resolution  congratulating  the 
Order  of  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  on  Its  50th  anniver- 
sary and  commending  the  Order  on  Its  many 
coiitrlbutions  to  strengthening  American 
democracy:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jutll- 
clary.  

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  claiLse  1  of  rule  XXII. 

263.  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
"D  C "  Dockery.  San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
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FUTURE  STATUS  OP  U.S,  SOVER- 
EIGNTY IN  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  tlie  not«d 
militai-y  analyst,  recently  wrote  a  column 
on  negotiations  concerning  the  futm-e 
status  of  U.S.  sovereignty  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

General  Lane  made  a  number  of  inter- 
esting points  in  connection  with  the  ne- 
gotiations and  the  history  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  State.s  and 

I  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  maintain  effective  control 
of  this  vital  link  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  In  negotiating  with 
Panama,  representatives  of  this  Nation 
must  not  sacrifice  the  vital  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  maintaining  our 
control  of  this  waterway. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text 
of  General  Lane's  column  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Panama    Canal 
(By  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane) 

Washington  Ambassador  I>a\id  H.  Ward 
Is  Special  RepresenUtive  of  the  U.S.  lor  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaty  Negotiations.  In  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Pan  American  Council  at  Chi- 
cago, he  explained  Jie  premises  of  his  present 
work.  His  misconcep lions  about  the  U.S.  In- 
terest m  the  Panama  Camxl  Zone  are  cause 
for  concern. 

In  1903,  In  preparation  for  building  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  U.S.  received  from  Pan- 
ama, by  treaty  and  In  perpetuity,  all  rights 
and  powers  in  a  10  mile  wide  Canal  Zone 
which  It  would  possess  If  it  were  sovereign. 
Ambassador  Ward  said  that  these  powers 
were  conveyed,  "because  of  various  problems 
including  those  concerning  health  and  sani- 
tation." His  comment  was  misleading.  The 
U.S.  actually  exercised  powers  over  health 
and  sanitation  outside  the  Canal  Zone.  It 
had  taken  sovereign  piowers  in  the  Canal 
Zone  not  for  health  and  sanitation  but  be- 
cause these  powers  were  essential  to  the  fu- 
ture operation  of  the  Canal. 

In  building  an  Interoceanic  canal,  the  U.S. 
was  venturing  a  very  great  commitment  of 
the  wealth  of  its  people.  It  wae  also  talking 
trvtsteeshlp  for  a  new  water\\-ay  to  serve  not 
merely  the  U.S.  but  the  world.  It  undertook 
to  provide  security  for  the  Canal  and  to  hold 
it  open  to  world  commerce  on  reasonable 
terms.  That  Is  why  It  was  necessary  to  have 
powers  of  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

When  In  1923  the  Panama  Ambassador  in 
Washington  raised  the  question  of  sov- 
ereignty. Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  later  a  distinguished  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  said:  "Our  country 
would  never  recede  from  the  position  It  had 
tAken  .  .  .  This  government  could  not  and 
would  not,  enter  into  any  discussion  affect- 
ing its  full  right  to  deal  with  the  Canal 
Zone  and  to  the  entire  excltislon  of  any  sov- 


ereign right  or  authority  on  the  part   of 
Panama." 

Through  succeedtog  years,  American  Presi- 
dents have  undermined  that  once  staunch 
stance.  At  first,  adjustments  were  made  to 
increase  annual  payments  to  Panama  and 
to  surrender  rights  outside  the  Canal  Zone. 
In  recent  decades,  token  compromises  of 
sovereignty,  such  as  flying  the  flag  of  Panama 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  have  been  made.  Tlie 
effect  of  these  concessions  has  been  to  pvit  a 
premium  on  anti-Yankee  politics  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  to  Intensify  agita- 
tion for  the  retrocession  to  Panama  of  U.S. 
sovereign  powers  hi  the  Canal  Zone. 

Tlie  logical  consequence  of  this  diplomacy 
was  the  rioting  of  Januan,-,  1964,  when 
PauamBuian  mobs  attacked  Canal  Zone  in- 
stallations. Tlierefore.  President  Johnson's 
representatives,  led  by  former  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Robert  Anderson,  negotiated  three 
treaties"  which  would  relinquish  U.S.  sover- 
eign powers  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  create  a 
bl-naiional  management  for  Canal  opera- 
tions. Panama  failed  to  ratify  the  treaties,  so 
they  were  never  suhmitied  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress for  consideration. 

The  Nixon  Administration  ftarted  a  new 
series  of  neeotiatlons  with  Panama.  As  in 
other  areas  of  vital  U.S.  interest,  it  simply 
continued  the  Johnson  policy.  Robert  Ander- 
son is  stUl  Chief  Negot  later. 

The  sell  out — At  Chicago.  Ambas-spdor 
Ward  outlined  a  program  to  cede  Zone  ter- 
ritory to  Panama  and  ultimately  to  ter- 
minate U.S.  sovereign  powers  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Each  President  asks  not  what  sound 
policy  requires  but  wliat  he  must  give  to 
placate  Panamanian  politicians  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  administration. 

The  powers  of  sovereignty  were  taken  in 
1903  not  for  transient  considerations  but 
for  eudtiring  requirements  of  security  which 
are  more  compelllns  today  than  they  were 
in  1903.  Without  these  powers,  the  U.S.  could 
no  more  hold  Panama  than  the  British  and 
French  could  hold  Suez.  Ever>-  act  of  an 
American  President  which  suggests  that 
these  powers  could  be  surrendered  encour- 
aees  the  communist  cadres  In  Panama  to 
launch  new  as,=aults  against  the  American 
presence  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

We  need  today  the  re-assertion  by  an 
American  President  that  our  powers  of 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  held  In 
trvisteeshlp  for  the  world  and  that  they  wU. 
be  held  in  perpetuity. 


INFORMATION  AND  REFERRAL 
SERVICE  ON  MENTALLY  ILL  CHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSrXTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VKS 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  efforts  to  discover  more  information 
on  autistic  and  mentally  ill  children  all 
inquiries  have  led  to  one  prime  source — 
the  Infonnation  and  Referral  Service  for 
Mentally  111  of  tlie  National  Society  for 
Autistic  Children.  This  agency,  headed 
by  the  past  president  of  the  NASC.  Mi-s. 
Ruth  C.  Sullivan,  provides  over  20  serv- 
ices for  parents  and  other  int«i"ested 


persons  hi  the  care  and  treatment  of 
mentally  ill  children.  They  include: 

First.  Names  and  addresses  and  ovher 
iixformation  about  day  and  residential 
schools,  private,  and  public. 

Second.  Names  and  addi-esses  and 
other  information  about  camps  which 
take  mentally  ill  children. 

Third.  Names  of  cities  and  States 
wlvne  mentally  ill  children  are  educated 
in  the  public  school  system. 

Fourth.  Names  of  public  mental  hos- 
pitals with  good  children's  unit — almost 
nonexistent. 

Fifth.  Names  of  other  parents  in  gen- 
eral geographiciil  area  with  same  prob- 
lems. 

Sixth.  How  to  effectively  organize  to 
get  community  services  for  mentally  iH 
children. 

Seventh.  Diagnostic  and  evaluation 
centers. 

Eighth.  Le^islntive  news  and  informa- 
tion at  national  and  State  levels. 

Ninth.  Legal  rights  of  mentally  ill  chil- 
dren. 

Tenth.  Up-to-date  news  of  new  pio- 
:irams. 

Eleventh.  Sciucos  of  funds  for  men- 
tally ill  children,  public  and  private. 

Twelfth.  News  and  information  of  new 
treatment,  education,  metliods,  research. 
and  other  data. 

Thirteenth.  List  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities which  offer  training  in  f.tld  oi 
childhood  mental  illness. 

Fourteenth.  List  of  sources  of  funds  for 
teacher  training. 

Fifteenth.  Libraiy  service  dissemina- 
tion of  selected  articles,  reprints,  books, 
and  so  forth,  including  bibliographies, 
and  book  reviews. 

Sixteenth,  lloali'n  insurance  informa- 
tion. 
Sevenieeiitli  Trust  fund  information. 
Eighteenth.  Income  tax  information. 
Nineteenth.     Recreational     faciliiie.<. 
plans,  news. 

Twentieth.  Nev.s  on  international 
scene. 

Twenty-first.  Lists  of  contracts  with 
Societies  for  Autistic  Childien  in  otlie; 
countrie":. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  iiUonn.s  me  that  the  In- 
foi-mation  and  Referral  Senlce  accepts 
additional  information  from  individuals 
as  well  as  gives  it  out. 

This  is  tnilv  a  valuable  function  in 
the  coordination  of  the  fight  agaln.-it 
mental  illness  and  in  the  treatment  of 
that  disease  tvhich  affects  one  out  of 
cveiT  10  Americans.  Early  detection  and 
early  treatment  of  the  various  forais  of 
mental  Illness  in  children,  especially  in- 
fantile autism,  should  be  of  the  highest 
priority  in  the  parents  concern  for  his 
child.  The  senice  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Autistic  Childi-en  is 
one  that  should  be  known  by  all  parents. 
To  contact  the  Infonnation  and  Referral 
Sei-vice  of  NSAC,  write  to  Mrs.  Ruth  C. 
Sullivan.  101  Richmond  Sti-eet.  Hvmt- 
ington,  W.  Va.  '25702. 
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THE  SISK-ORIFFIN  BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN' 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  published  a 
ver>'  informative  pamphlet  entitled: 
•Questions  and  Answers  on  the  National 
Agricultural  Marketing  and  Bargaining 
Ac^-the  Sisk  BUI." 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  received  recently  from  the  president 
of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau.  Mr.  El- 
ton Smith  and  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MiCHiu.AN  Farm  Bukeau, 
Lansing.  Mich..  Jiili/  15. 19T2. 
H'.a.  RoBEBT  P.  GmrriN, 
Old  Senate  Office  Buildng 
Wiishington.  DC. 

Deak  SiNATOB  Griffin:  I  v.oiild  like  to 
take  this  opporiunitv  to  cfinmead  you  for 
sponsoring  8-1775,  ihe  Naiicual  Agricultural 
Marketing  and  Bttrgaiiilni;  .\ct.  Your  intro- 
duction of  thi.s  important  asricultural  legis- 
lation will  add  much  >upp«irt  tor  its  enact- 
ment by  Congress. 

The  National  Agricu'.Miral  Marketing  and 
Bargaining  Act  Is  needed  to  provide  a  legal 
framework  upon  whicli  producers  can  build 
their  own  effective  marketutit  and  bargain- 
ing programs.  Farmer-,  liave  invested  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  hours  of  their  time  to 
lorin  responsible  prc^lucer  controlled  bar- 
fjainlng  associations.  In  conducling  bargaiu- 
Uig  activities  for  their  members  many  pro- 
ducer associations  have  been  stymied  by  the 
refusal  of  handlers  to  recognize  the  as.socia- 
lion  and  negotiate  in  gcKid  faith. 

This  legislation  wotild  e.-^iabltsli  a  mutual 
obligation  of  a  handler  and  a  qualified  pro- 
ducers" a.ssoclation  to  meet,  at  reasonable 
tunes  and  negoliaie  m  \;ood  faith  with  re- 
-pect  to  the  product k-n  and  sale  of  com- 
modities produced  under  contract.  Neither 
the  producers'  a.«sociati<in  uor  the  handler 
•Aould  be  compelled  to  reach  .agreement. 

Farmers  would  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  participate  In  negotiatlon.s  regarding  the 
production  and  marketii<.g  of  ilieir  products 
if  given  the  requiremeti'  ior  i;ikx1  faiili  bar- 
gaining on  the  part  of  boiu  producers  and 
handlers.  The  National  Agricultural  Market- 
ing and  Bargaining  Act  provides  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Once  again,  let  me  commend  you  for  sp<jn- 
.rf>rtng  this  progressive  agricultural  markec- 
ni,'  and  bargalnuig  iegi-'lation. 
.Sincerely. 

EitoN  R  .Smith. 

PrpMttent . 

C/I.  KSTK'NS     AND     A.VSWtRS     r>N     THF     NATIONAL 

Ar.Ric'-LftntAL   Mark>:tinc   ano   Bargaining 
Ac  r— THE  Sisk  Bill 

INTRODOCTION 

il'j.si  farm  products  are  sold  in  a  compctl- 
•ive  open  market  However,  a  growing  vol- 
ume of  farm  production  l.s  now  produced  and 
iiifrketed  under  advance  contracts  between 
farmers  and  handlers. 

The  fanner  who  prc>duces  commcKlities 
under  contract  is  confronted  by  a  situation 
vastly  different  from  that  of  the  farmer  who 
.ells  in  an  open  market.  In  'he  open  mar- 
iTei,  prices  are  set  by  compe'ition:  the  con- 
iracl  grower,  on  the  otlier  hand,  often  has 
only  one  potential  buyer  In  the  open  mar- 
ket prices  often  change  fri.tn  one  .'.ale  to  tlie 
ney';  contracts  oft'-n  set  the  pr;i-(>  of  a  •, ear's 
ouijjut   in  advanri-  r.f  |>rr,<l>i»"  i<ii    Iiif"rma- 
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tlon  on  open  market  prices  Is  readily  avail- 
able to  all  buyers  and  sellers;  lulormation  on 
contract  provisions  relative  to  prices  and 
other  terms  often  is  available  only  to  those 
directly  Involved  in  a  particular  transaction. 

Under  advance  contracts  there  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  how  prices  and  other  contract  terms 
should  be  established.  Historically,  contract 
terms  generally  have  been  developed  by 
handlers  and  offered  to  producers  on  a  "take- 
It-or-leave-lf  basis.  This  obviously  Is  a  one- 
sided process  which  often  pits  a  large,  well- 
informed  buyer  against  a  smaller,  less  well- 
informed  producer. 

In  order  to  participate  In  contract  negotia- 
tions with  handlers  on  a  more  equitable 
basis,  some  producers  have  formed  bargain- 
ing associations  to  negotiate  with  handlers. 
This  has  led  to  a  need  for  legislation  to  de- 
fine the  mutual  obligation  of  handlers  and 
qualified  bargaining  as.sociations  to  negoti- 
ate regarding  the  production  and  sale  of 
farm  products  under  contract.  The  Sisk  bill 
(H.R.  7597)  and  similar  bill.";  are  designed  to 
meet  this  need. 

The  following  que.sHons  and  answers  have 
been  developed  to  promote  discussion  and 
achieve  iinder.standint;  of  thi.i  propo.sed  legis- 
lation. 

Q.  What  are  the  main  provisions  of  the 
.eti^kBiU:' 

A.  The  bill  would  ( 1 )  establi-sh  a  three- 
member  National  Agricultural  Bargaining 
Board  to  conduct  hearings  and  to  deter- 
mine which  associations  of  producers  are 
•■qualified "  bargaining  associations  under 
the  terms  of  this  legislation,  and  (2)  estab- 
lish "the  mutual  obligation  of  a  handler 
and  a  qualified  association  to  meet  at  rea- 
sonable times  and  negotiate  In  good  faith 
with  respect  to  the  price,  terms  of  sale,  com- 
pensation for  commodities  produced  under 
contract,  and  other  contract  provisions  rela- 
tive to  the  commodities  that  such  qualified 
as.'.oclation  represents  and  the  execution  of 
a  written  contract  incorporating  any  agree- 
ment reached  if  requested  by  either  party." 

Q.  Who  would  appoint  the  members  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Board? 

A.  The  President  would  appoint  them,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  wotild  select  one  member  to  serve 
as  chairman.  Members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Tariff  Commission,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  arc  appointed  In  this 
manner. 

Q.  What  Is  an  "a.s.<;oclation  of  producers?" 

A.  It  Is  any  association  of  producers  of 
agricultural  products  engaged  In  marketing, 
bargaining,  shipping,  or  processing,  as  de- 
fined In  the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  The  term 
"producer"  is  defined  to  Include  a  person 
engaged  In  the  prodttctlon  of  agricultural 
products  as  a  farmer,  planter,  rancher,  poul- 
trj-man,  dairyman,  fruit,  vegelable,  or  nut 
grower. 

Q.  Doeb  the  legislation  amend  the  Capper- 
Vol.stead  Act? 

A.  No.  Its  only  connection  with  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  IS  that  it  itses  lliat  Act's  defi- 
nition of  an  "a.ssocia;ion  of  pniducers." 

Q.  Who  would  be  a  "handler"  under  tills 
Act? 

A.  Any  person  (other  than  nn  a.ssoclation 
of  producers)  engaged  In  tlie  business  or 
practice  ol  ■  l  i  acquiring  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  jiroducers  or  associations  of  pro- 
ducers for  processing  or  sale;  (2)  grading, 
packaging,  handling,  storing,  or  processing 
agricultural  products  received  from  producers 
or  associations  of  producers;  (3i  contracting 
or  negotiating  contracts  or  other  arrange- 
ments, written  or  oral,  with  or  on  beh.ilf  of 
producers  or  associations  of  producers  with 
respect  to  the  production  or  markclliig  of 
any  agricultural  prfduci:  or  (4)  acting  a.s  an 
agent  or  broker  lor  a  handler  In  the  perform- 
ance ol  any  fiinciu>n  or  act  .specified  In  (1), 
(2(.  or  (3) 
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Q.  Would  this  definition  of  "handler"  cover 
cooperatives? 

A.  No,  an  agricultural  cooperative  Is  not 
covered  in  the  definition  of  a  handler  since 
its  members  have  already  designated  the  co- 
operative as  their  marketing  or  bargaining 
representative. 

Q.  Why  were  cooperatives  covered  as  han- 
dlers under  S.  109? 

A.  Tlie  AgrlciUtural  Fair  Practices  Act — 
S.  109 — deals  with  unfair  trade  practices  af- 
fecting the  organization  of  marketing,  proc- 
essing, and  bargaining  cooneratives.  S.  109 
applies  both  to  cooperatives  and  to  other 
handlers  of  agricultural  products  because  it 
was  felt  that  both  gpovips  should  be  prohib- 
ited from  engaging  In  discriminatory  prac- 
tices with  respect  to  the  members  of  producer 
bargaining  associations. 

Q.  What  would  an  association  of  producers 
be  required  to  do  to  become  a  qualified  bar- 
gaining association? 

A.  It  would  submit  a  petition  to  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Bargaining  Board  contain- 
ing such  Information  and  supporting  docu- 
ments as  the  Board  may  require. 

Q.  What  must  the  Board  do  when  it  re- 
ceives a  petition  for  the  quaUflcatlon  of  a 
producer  association? 

A.  It  must  hold  a  public  hearing  and  de- 
termine whether  the  association  meets  the 
qualifications  set  forth  In  the  Act. 

Q.  What  are  the  qualifications  set  forth 
In  the  Act? 

A.  The  Board  Is  required  to  qualify  an  as- 
sociation if,  based  on  the  evidence  submitted 
at  a  public  hearing.  It  finds: 

(1)  That  under  the  charter  documents  or 
by-laws  of  the  association,  the  association  Is 
directly  or  indirectly  producer  owned  and 
controlled; 

(2)  the  association  has  contracts  with  its 
members  that  are  binding  under  state  law; 

(3)  the  association  Is  financially  sound  and 
has  sufficient  resources  and  management  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  It  was  orga- 
nized; 

(4)  the  association  represents  a  sufficient 
number  of  producers  and  or  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  agricultural  products  to  make  it  an 
effective  agent  for  producers  In  bargaining 
with  handlers;  and 

(5)  the  association  has  as  one  of  Its  func- 
tions acting  as  principal  or  agent  for  Its  pro- 
ducer-members In  negotiations  with  hand- 
dlers  for  prices  and  other  terms  of  contracts 
with  respect  to  the  production,  sale,  and  mar- 
keting of  their  product. 

Q.  If  an  association  of  producers  Is  to  meet 
these  qualifications,  Its  members  would  really 
have  to  decide  that  they  want  to  work  to- 
gether. Is  this  not  so? 

A.  Yes,  It  certainly  Is.  The  standards  for 
qualification  would  not  be  met  easily  and 
they  would  require  producers  to  do  a  good 
organization  Job  and  be  prepared  to  apply 
self-discipline.  It  Is  Intended  that  only  re- 
sponsible associations  of  producers  would 
qualify.  We  believe  that,  If  producers  take 
these  steps  In  forming  an  association,  it  U 
not  unreasonable  to  require  that  a  handler 
of  a  commodity  to  be  produced  under  ad- 
vance contract  "negotiate  In  good  faith" 
with  their  association.  Handlers  .should  not 
be  required  to  negotiate  with  an  association 
which  Is  not  able  to  satisfy  its  obligations 
under  contracts  with  a  handler.  This  Is  why 
the  standards  for  qualification  have  been 
iimde  so  stringent. 

y.  What  would  the  Board  do  after  it  dett-r- 
mines  that  an  association  Is  qualified? 

A.  It  would  give  notice  of  such  qualifica- 
tion to  all  known  handlers  who.  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  bushiess,  purchase,  or  con- 
tract for  the  production  of,  the  agricultural 
commodities  produced  by  tlie  members  of 
the  as.sociatlon. 

Q.  What  must  an  association  do  to  main- 
lain  its  q-iallficalion? 

A.  It  must  continue  to  meet  tlie  require- 
ments for  initial  qualification.  It  must  file 
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an  annual  report  with  the  Board  as  required 
by  the  Board's  regulations.  If  an  association 
ceases  to  meet  the  standards  for  qualifica- 
tion, the  Board — after  notice  and  bearing — 
Is  required  to  revoke  its  qualification. 

Q.  What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "bar- 
gaining" as  used  In  the  Sisk  Bill? 

A.  "Bargaining"  Is  the  mutual  obligation 
of  a  handler  and  a  qualified  association  to 
meet  at  reasonable  times  and  negotiate  In 
good  faith  with  respect  to  the  price,  terms 
of  sale,  compensation  for  commodities  pro- 
duced under  contract,  and  other  contract 
provisions  relative  to  the  commodities  that 
the  qualified  association  represents  and  the 
execution  of  a  written  contract  incorporat- 
hig  any  sigreement  reached  If  requested  by 
either  party. 

Q.  Does  this  obligation  extend  to  all 
handlers? 

A.  No.  The  obligation  on  the  part  of  a 
handler  to  bargain  with  respect  to  advance 
contracts  extends  only  to  a  qualified  asso- 
ciation which  represents  producers  with 
whom  such  handler  has  had  a  prior  course 
of  dealing. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  a  "prior  course  of 
dealhig?" 

A.  A  handler  is  deemed  to  have  had  a  prior 
course  of  dealing  with  a  producer  if  he  has 
purchased  commodities  produced  by  the 
producer  in  any  two  of  the  preceding  five 
years. 

Q.  Does  the  mutual  obligation  of  qualified 
associations  and  handlers  to  bargain  require 
either  party  to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  make 
a  concession? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  limit  on  the  length  of 
"bargaining"  time? 

A.  Yes.  it  is  assumed  that  the  Board  would 
establish  procedures  to  be  used  In  "bargain- 
ing" and  that  these  would  provide  for  such 
things  as  limits  on  the  length  of  time  and 
methods  of  presenting  offers.  Presumably 
these  wovUd  be  related  to  the  type  of  com- 
modity involved  and  the  type  of  advance 
contract  being  negotiated. 

Q.  Is  the  proposed  legislation  restricted  to 
situations  where  crops  or  commodities  are 
produced  under  production  or  grow-out  con- 
tracts or  does  it  apply  to  agrlctilture  gen- 
erally? 

A.  It  would  apply  only  to  situations  where 
producers  organize  bargalnhig  associations 
which  meet  the  qualifications  set  forth  In  the 
Act.  A  qualified  association  must  have  as  one 
of  Its  functions  acting  as  principal  or  agent 
for  Its  producer  members  in  the  negotiation 
of  contract  terms  with  handlers,  and  it  also 
must  have  marketing  contracts  with  Its  mem- 
bers that  are  binding  under  state  law. 

Q.  Will  this  legislation  compel  producers 
of  contracted  agricultural  commodities  to  be- 
long to  a  bargaining  association  In  order  to 
get  contracts? 

A.  The  Sisk  BUI  recognizes  the  practice  of 
negotiating  full  supply  contracts  between 
qualified  associations  and  handlers.  It  does 
not  reqvilre  such  contracts.  Only  when  an 
association  can  supply  the  f vUl  needs  of  a 
handler  and  the  handler  wishes  to  have  such 
a  contract  would  one  be  negotiated.  A  han- 
dler who  has  not  signed  a  full  supply  con- 
tract could  offer  contracts  to  nonmembers 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  available  to  as- 
sociation members. 

Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  provision  In 
the  Sisk  BUI  which  make  it  unlawful  for  a 
handler  to  negotiate  with  other  producers  of 
a  product  whUe  negotiating  with  a  qualified 
bargaining  association? 

A.  The  purpose  la  to  encourage  the  handler 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith.  It  woxild  not  be 
legally  possible  for  a  handler  to  "go  around" 
a  qualified  association  of  producers — by  ob- 
taining his  requirements  from  producers  who 
are  not  members  of  the  association — while 
negotiations  with  the  association  are  in 
progress. 
Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  provision  in 
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the  Sisk  Bill  which  makes  it  unlawful  tor  a 
handler  to  piu-chase  a  product  from  other 
producers  under  terms  more  favorable  to 
such  producers  than  the  terms  negotiated 
with  a  qualified  bargaining  association? 

A.  The  purpose  is  to  prevent  handlers 
from  attempting  to  destroy  qualified  asso- 
ciations by  offering  "sweetheart'  contracts  to 
a  few  favored  nonmember  producers  after 
negotiations  with  a  qualified  association  have 
been  completed. 

Q.  Won't  this  prohibit  a  handler  from  re- 
warding superior  performance  and  thus  lead 
to  mediocrity? 

A.  Certainly  not.  Most  contracts  contain 
provisions  that  reward  efficiency  and  penalize 
inefficiency.  Any  handler  who  wishes  to  re- 
ward superior  performance  has  every  right 
to  insist  on  contract  provisions  that  wUl  per- 
mit him  to  do  so. 

Q.  Will  negotiations  under  the  proposed 
legislation  be  limited  to  prices? 

A.  No.  The  negotiations  could  cover  all 
terms  and  conditions  of  production,  grow- 
out,  and  marketing  contracts.  Sometimes  the 
nonprice  terms  of  contracts  are  as  Important 
as — or  even  more  important  than — price. 

Q.  Couldn't  bargaining  go  on  indefinitely 
If  no  agreement  Is  reached,  thereby  shackling 
the  handler? 

A.  The  BargaUilng  Board  would  have  au- 
thority to  establish  rules  setting  reasonable 
time  limits  on  the  requirement  that  han- 
dlers and  associations  negotiate  In  good 
faith.  Reasonable  people  should  be  able  to 
negotiate  in  a  reasonable  manner  and  come 
to  reasonable  conclusions  or  agreements.  The 
es.sentlal  requirement  is  good  faith  bargain- 
ing on  advance  contract  terms.  There  Is  no 
good  reason  why  continuously  produced  con- 
tract commodities,  such  as  broilers  or  eggs, 
couldn't  continue  to  flow  to  market  under 
agreed  terms  while  negotiations  on  new  con- 
tracts are  In  process.  If  a  qualified  associa- 
tion of  producers  should  seek  to  negotiate 
advance  contracts  with  a  handler  who  has 
been  obtaining  his  supplies  through  open- 
market  operations,  the  handler  would  be  free 
to  contUiue  to  make  day-to-day  purchases 
on  the  open  market  while  negotiations  are  In 
process.  He  could  not.  however,  refuse  to 
bargain  with  a  qualified  association  or  enter 
into  negotiations  for  advance  contracts  with 
other  producers  while  negotiating  with  a 
qualified  bargaining  association. 

Q.  How  would  this  legislation  affect  fu- 
ture trading,  consumer  prices,  and  prices  of 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities  In  interna- 
tional trade? 

A.  The  bargaining  process  between  pro- 
ducers and  handlers  would  not  necessarUy 
result  In  higher  prices  to  U.S.  consumers  or 
higher  prices  for  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities In  International  trade.  Any  prices,  terms 
of  sale,  compensation  for  commodities  pro- 
duced under  contract,  or  other  contract  pro- 
visions that  would  be  negotiated  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  producers  and  a  hancUer  definitely 
would  have  to  be  related  to  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  for  that  commodity. 

Producers,  of  course,  are  interested  in 
liigher  net  Incomes  and  would  hope  to  use 
the  bargaining  process  to  Improve  their  in- 
comes, but  no  bargaining  association  could 
operate  successfully  if  its  demands  were  In- 
consistent with  the  current  market  situation. 
In  addition  to  price,  advanced  contract 
marketing  involves  many  other  things  that 
could  Improve  farm  Income.  Advance  con- 
tracting should  enable  a  handler  to  do  a 
better  Job  of  marketing  or  proces.slng,  thus 
reducing  his  cost.s. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  have  no 
direct  effect  on  futures  trading.  Where  Uiere 
Is  a  futures  market  in  a  commodity,  futures 
trading  could  be  used  as  a  basts  for  the 
establishment  of  contract  terms. 

Q.  Is  this  legislation  delsgned  to  cover  all 
agricultural  commodltlee? 
A.  Yes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  cot- 
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ton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  livestock,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  commodities  should  be  exempt 
since  they  are  rarely  produced  or  marketed 
under  advance  contracts.  While  this  may  be 
true,  agriculture  is  constantly  changing,  and 
there  may  be  advance  contracting  for  these 
commodities  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime, 
if  contract  producers  of  these  commodities 
are  not  interested  In  organizing  associations 
of  producers,  the  legislation  would  not  apply 
to  them  or  *<»  the  handlers  with  whom  they 
do  business. 

Q.  Ttlle  II  of  the  Sisk  Bill  provides  that 
handlers  must  deduct  the  dues  or  fee  due  a 
qualified  association  from  sums  due  a  pro- 
ducer when  the  producer  has  consented  vol- 
untarUy  to  this  procedure  in  writing. 
Wouldn't  this  "checkoff"  provision  lead  to  the 
collection  of  exhorbltant  fees  by  qualified 
associations? 

A.  Absolutely  not.  Association  membership 
fees  could  not  be  deducted  by  handlers  with- 
out written  authorization  by  the  individual 
producer  to  the  handler.  This  could  be  part 
of  the  contract  between  the  Individual  pro- 
ducer and  handler  or  a  separate  assignment 
of  dues  by  the  producer  to  the  handler.  If 
membership  fees  were  exhorbltant,  farmers 
wouldn't  Join — or  continue  to  l)elong  to — 
a-sssoclations.  The  legislation  provides  that 
an  assignment  of  dues  or  fees  may  not  exceed 
2  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  product 
which  Is  delivered  by  the  producer  to  the 
handler.  This  is  a  maximum.  The  actual  fees 
could  be  much  less. 

Q.  Won't  this  type  of  bargaining  legisla- 
tion automatically  lead  to  government  sup- 
ply control  through  marketUig  orders? 

A.  No.  There  Is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
sets  up  a  procedure  whereby  certain  restrir- 
tions  on  the  establishment  of  marketing  or- 
ders can  be  removed  by  an  affirmative  vote 
In  a  prodvicer  referendum;  however,  the  bill 
does  not  in  itself  authorise  a  marketing 
order  for  any  commodity.  A  majority  of  pro- 
ducers voting  would  be  required  if  a  com- 
modity is  to  ije  made  eligible  for  a  fi»iler.i! 
marketing  order.  Then,  and  only  then,  the 
present  procedure  for  establishing  an  order 
could  be  activated. 

The  marketing  order  approach  Is  designed 
primarily  to  permit  tlie  development  of  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  grade,  quality,  matu- 
rity, standard  contaUiers.  and  the  flow  of 
commodities  to  market.  Under  present  law  a 
marketing  order  cannot  be  used  for  Uie  di- 
rect control  of  production.  The  proposed  bill 
does  not  change  that  feature.  Farmers  would 
be  less  likely  to  seek  additional  government 
controls  If  they  are  successful  In  securing  fa- 
vorable marketing  and  bargaining  legisla- 
tion than  If  their  current  efforts  are  thwarted. 
Q.  How  does  the  Sisk  Bill  compare  with  i  he 
approach  to  farm  bargalnhig  proposed  in  the 
Mondale  Bill? 

A.  The  Sisk  BUI  Is  a  much  more  modera;e 
approach.  It  would  Involve  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  farm  bargaining  oiUy  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  procedure  for  the  qualiiioa- 
tlon  of  an  "association  of  producers"  and 
the  procedures  for  negotiating  in  good  faith 
with  handlers.  Tlie  Mondale  Bill  would  hi- 
volve  the  federal  government  in  the  entire 
bargahiing  process  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Agricultural  Relations 
Board  which  would  control  production,  fix 
prices,  and  provide  complete  management  o: 
the  marketing  of  a  commodity  by  the  federal 
government. 

Q.  Who  is  opposing  the  enactment  of  tl:e 
bill? 

A.  Tlie  opposition  Is  composed  of  various 
groups  of  people  who  buy  or  process  farm 
products  because  it  might  change  the  exist- 
ing relationship  between  buyers  (handlers) 
and  sellers  (producers).  Handlers  fear  that 
farmers  from  whom  they  buy  will  have  a  lit- 
tle more  bargaining  strength  and  the  buyer 
may  have  to  pay  a  little  more.  In  general 
buyers  are  happy  with  the  peiaent  situation 
and  dont  want  to  disturb  It.  This  is  under- 
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Ftandable.  It  Is  always  easier  to  negotiate 
with  someone  who  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Thla 
legislation  should  help  balance  the  scales  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  aericiiltxiral  prod- 
ucts. 


TRIBUTE  TO  UTAH  PIONEERS 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF   UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEli 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  24  is 
a  holiday  peculiar  to  Utah  and  Moitnon 
communities  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion; a  day  commemorating  the  en- 
trance of  the  first  pioneers  into  Salt 
Lake  Valley  in  1847.  It  is  fitting  at  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  those  pioneers  and 
the  legacy  of  courage  and  dedication 
they  have  left  for  their  descendants  and 
for  Utah. 

On  July  24.  125  jears  ago,  Brigham 
Young  led  the  first  company  of  Mormon 
pioneers  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 
Standing  on  a  ridge  overlooking  the  val- 
ley floor,  the  pioneer  leader  declared, 
'This  is  tlie  place."  Looking  down  on  the 
arid  and  barren  scene  that  confronted 
them,  few  in  that  party  could  have  fore- 
seen the  way  in  which  the  valley  would 
blossom  and  progress. 

The  resolution  and  the  diUgence  M^ith 
which  those  pioneers  approached  the 
overwhelming  problems  confronting 
them  are  remarkable  examples  for  us 
today.  Recognizing  the  valley  as  a  sanc- 
tuary from  the  persecution  and  harass- 
ment that  had  accompanied  the  devel- 
opment of  the  growing  Mormon  religion, 
tliese  early  settlers  worked  shoulder  to 
.■shoulder  to  construct  a  city  and  a  life 
from  the  inhospitable  earth. 

The  challenges  and  the  trials  facing 
these  pioneers  were  incredible.  Women 
worked  In  the  fields  along  with  the  men. 
A  new  concept  In  American  agriculture — 
irrigation — was  introduced  to  cope  with 
the  minimal  rainfall  and  the  parched 
soil.  The  legendarj-  invasion  of  the 
crickets,  and  the  subsequent  salvation 
with  the  lnter\ention  of  thousands  of 
seagiills,  seemed  to  confirm  the  belief 
that  these  struggling  pioneers  were  in- 
deed in  the  hands  of  God. 

But  the  trials  and  the  challenges  of 
these  settlers  were  met.  and  their  per- 
.-everance  was  rewarded.  In  place  of  the 
empty  and  belligerent  land  that  greeted 
these  first  pioneers  In  Utah,  a  productive 
pad  industrious  valley  lus  blossomed. 
From  tliat  initial  party  of  a  few  hundred, 
over  a  million  people  now  reside  in  Utah. 

Utah's  history  is  one  of  progie.s,s.  On 
n  ptr  capita  basis.  Utah  has  more  college 
graduates  than  any  other  State.  It  has 
nine  colleges  and  univcr^it:e"5.  including 
the  largest  private '^niver.sity  in  the  Na- 
tion The  State  produces  20  percent  of 
tlie  Nation's  copper.  The  Utah  Symphony 
0:ch2i>tra  is  one  of  the  10  be.st  in  the 
Nation,  and  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir  Ls  perhaps  the  most  famous  sing- 
ing yroup  of  Its  type  in  the  world. 

Throughout  this  development,  pioneer 
.  i.  tues  have  prevailed.  The  spirit 
oiought  to  Utah  by  the  fiibt  party  of 
)>iuneers  in  1847  has  carried  and  en- 
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dured,  and  is  reflected  in  the  character 
of  the  State  today.  This  spirit  Includes 
an  implicit  faith  in  government,  accom- 
panied by  an  honest  will  to  participate. 
Utah  is  regularly  among  those  States 
with  the  highest  voter  turnout  in  the 
Nation.  The  self-reliance  of  the  pioneer 
forebears  remains  an  indelible  facet  of 
the  State's  political  landscape,  and  the 
legacy  of  man  improving  his  lot  is  a 
recurring  theme:  The  function  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  protect  man's  right  to 
pm-sue  'life,  hberty,  and  happiness,"  not 
to  provide  it  for  him. 

Finally.  I  am  reminded  that  Utah's 
settlement  was  based  squarely  upon  the 
early  concept  of  Mormon  destiny — that 
Utah  was  a  special  place,  destined  for 
leadership  and  greatness.  But  that  des- 
tiny depended  on  tlie  righteousness  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  These  early 
settlers,  themselves  the  victims  of  self- 
serving  and  ambitious  political  leaders 
in  other  States,  believed  that  righteous 
leaders  marked  by  humility  and  depend- 
ence on  divine  guidance  were  the  only- 
solutions  to  political  ills.  It  may  be  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  American  polit- 
ical development  that  we  have  tended 
to  think  that  a  man's  i>ersonal.  moral, 
and  ethical  qualities  were  not  of  critical 
importance  ns  long  as  he  could  "get  the 
job  done." 

The  Utah  pioneers  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  of  their  materialist  posses- 
sions, leave  established  communities  and 
secure  futures,  and  peck  out  a  meager 
existence  in  the  frontiers  of  the  West. 
The  message  is  not  lost  even  today,  and 
their  expeiience  carves  a  guide  for  sound 
political  progi'css.  I  pay  tribute  to  those 
pioneers  and  recognize  the  ideals  and 
beliefs  that  jjcrsist  to  this  day. 


Juhj  26,  1972 


CURRENT  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SEN.'VTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  for 
May  4,  1972,  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Tliere  Ain't  No  Such  Tiling  as  a  Free 
Lunch." 

The  auUior  of  the  article.  New  York 
University  Prof.  Rolf  Wubbcls,  portrays 
the  plight  of  an  economy  burdened  by 
the  largest  Fedeial  deficit  since  World 
War  11,  an  evcr-incrco'^inB  debt  ceiling, 
an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  r.nd  an  in- 
creasing financial  ciunch  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

A  malor  factor  in  our  cuireat  prob- 
lems is  the  failiu"e  oi  many  of  our  of- 
ficials to  recognize  that  ba.^-ic  economic 
truths  liave  not  chaneed.  Real  wealth 
is  si  ill  created  by  the  combination  of 
land,  labor,  capital,  and  enterprise.  So- 
lutions to  our  economic  problems  must 
be  based  upon  these  considerations  and 
not  upon  inflationary  promises  v.hich 
often  characterize  the  proposiils  of  many 
of  our  officials.  These  comments  deserve 
the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
.sf-nt  that  tlie  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  oi  Remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

"Theue  Ain't  No  Such  Thing  as  a  Free 

L.tmcs" 

(By  Rolf  E.  Wubbels.  Ph.  D.) 

(Note. — NYIT  finance  professor  calls  at- 
tention to  the  causes  of  deterioration  in 
many  areas  Important  to  the  economy  which, 
among  other  things,  Impede  capital  forma- 
tion and  reduce  our  efficiency.  He  is  appalled 
at  the  willingness  to  resort  to  euphemisms 
v/hlch  disguise  the  real  situation  and  depict 
the  economy  as  a  free  lunch  counter. 
Constructive  suggestions  made  Include  a 
futher  Increase  in  the  Investment  credit 
with  variable  rates  to  provide  the  great- 
est Incentive  to  Industries  suffering  the 
severest  hardship.  Other  prescription  would 
discount  price  inflation  In  tax  returns,  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget,  place  International 
trade  on  a  two-sided  competitive  basis,  adjust 
minimum  wage  law  to  regional  cost  of  living 
ditTerences,  and  disclose  corporate  flnanclal 
data  in  constant  as  well  as  current  dollars.) 

Financial  problems  beset  the  U.S.  from  all 
sides.  The  recent  monetary  accord  is  under 
serious  attack  and  may  be  doomed  to  failure 
before  Congress  can  act  upon  It.  The  Fed- 
eral deficit  in  fiscal  1972  will  be  close  to  $40 
billion,  the  greatest  since  World  War  IT.  The 
debt  ceiling  must  be  raised  once  again  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past  with  monotonous  re;;- 
ulnrlty.  Our  balance  of  trade  contmues  to  be 
adverse.  Many  of  our  states  have  serious  fl- 
niiicial  difficulties  and  the  plight  of  the 
major  cities  appears  hopeless.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  the  people  of  the  richest  country  lu 
tlie  world? 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  tUne  is 
the  loss  of  the  ability  to  call  a  "spade  a 
shovel."  We  substitute  euphemisms  to  cloud 
simple  basic  situations.  Relief  recipients  are 
called  "Welfare  Clients."  A  universal  dole  be- 
comes a  "Guaranteed  Income"  Mayors  or 
governors  having  brought  their  city  or  state 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  demand  "In- 
come Sharing"  from  the  Federal  Govermnent 
on  the  grounds  that  they  are  being  deprived 
of  their  fair  share  of  revenues.  National  legis- 
lators are  quick  to  point  out  that  one  pro- 
\lsion  or  another  of  the  tax  law  which  may 
allow  taxpayers  some  consideration  must  be 
evil  if  it  causes  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment involved.  Politicians  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  practically  all  governments 
are  economically  as  "sterile  as  a  mule."  The 
only  money  a  government  has  is  that  which  it 
has  taken  from  someone  or  borrowed  from 
someone. 

PERPETUAIING    THE    "PORK    BARREL" 

Our  politicians,  virtually  to  a  man,  are  pre- 
pared to  condemn  iiUlatlon  and  simiUta- 
neon.sly  perpetuate  "Pork  Barrel  Politics."  It 
is  obvious  even  to  a  ten-year-old  child  that 
inflation  permits  the  politicians  to  bury  their 
mistakes  and  continue  to  buy  votes.  In  the 
prori>i«,  they  are  sucking  the  marrow  from 
ihe  b;vckbone  of  our  society  and  it  doesn't  de- 
ter them  one  bit.  The  big  debtor  also  thinks 
inflation  is  Just  great.  Borrow  to  the  hilt  to 
buy  good  as.sets  and  repay  the  lender  with 
funny  money.  The  savers  who  made  the  loan 
possible  are  in  effect  making  a  gift  to  tl.e 
borrower  of  a  portion  of  their  savings. 

De.spite  the  new  economics,  t!ie  new  ma'ii 
and  the  application  of  complicated  formulae 
to  every  phase  of  econonaic  life,  the  basic 
truths  have  remained  imchanged.  A  coun- 
try does  not  become  rich  by  having  a  flood  of 
"siiriveling  dollars"  cascading  through  the 
channels  of  trade.  Money  and  other  credit 
Instruments  are  not  wealth.  If  paper  money 
were  wealth,  all  the  world's  problems  could 
be  solved  with  a  printing  press.  The  people 
of  Germany,  Greece  and  China  during  their 
wild  paper  money  Inflations  were  starving 
while  almost  drowning  in  a  flood  of  paper 
money.  Wealth  is  created  by  the  combina- 
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tlon  of  land,  labor,  capital  and  enterprise. 
The  U.S.  has  been  considered  a  wealthy  na- 
tion because  it  has  an  abundance  of  readily 
accessible  natural  resources.  We,  historically, 
have  had  a  productive  group  of  workers;  were 
able  to  encourage  Investments  which  created 
capital;  produced  goods  used  In  further  pro- 
duction ranging  from  hammers  to  multl- 
mUlion-dollar  automatic  machines  and  were 
blessed  with  entrepreneurs  who  could.  In 
most  Instances,  skillfully  combine  these 
factors  into  efficient  productive  imits. 

CAPITAI.  FORMATION   HINDERED 

The  creation  of  capital  necessitates  savings 
and  the  proper  deployment  of  these  savings. 
The  savmgs  process  can  only  oontmue 
smoothly  as  long  as  there  is  faith  in  the 
mtegrlty  of  the  basic  monetary  unit.  We  have 
by  our  mlsmangement  succeeded  in  making 
ft  farce  of  the  term  savmg  In  its  historical 
setting.  The  investment  and  savings  channels 
presently  used  by  the  average  person  guaran- 
tees him  a  loss  m  real  purchasing  power.  For 
example,  the  rate  of  inflation  exceeds  the 
Interest  paid  on  savmgs  accounts  and  the 
dividends  received  on  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  accoimts.  To  aggravate  the  situation 
still  further,  these  returns  are  fully  taxable. 
If  the  inflationary  trend  Is  not  halted,  the 
sale  of  bonds  wlU  become  more  and  more 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  We  are  succeed- 
ing in  making  capital  formation  more  and 
more  difficiilt. 

"CAPITAL   LEVY" 

The  shrinking  shriveling  dollar  Is  Just  great 
for  the  politicians.  Our  tax  structure  is  so 
devised  that  with  a  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  the  government  can  command  a 
greater  portion  of  equivalent  piurchaslng 
power.  For  example,  if  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  dollar  loses  half  Its  purchasmg  power,  a 
taxpayer  whose  Income  was  imtially  $10,000 
would  need  $20,000  to  have  the  equivalent  m 
purchasmg  power.  The  greedy,  grasping  paws 
of  the  tax  collector  take  a  far  bigger  part  of 
$20,000  than  of  $10,000. 

The  Capital  Gains  tax  has  become  increas- 
ingly a  "Capital  Levy."  A  typical  home  pur- 
chased immediately  after  World  War  n  for 
$10,000  might  currently  conunand  $30,000  In 
present  dollars  even  though  the  bouse  is  now 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  Sell  it  and  the 
Government  says,  "Great.  You've  made  a 
$20,000  profit  on  which  you  now  pay  capital 
gains  tax."  Did  you  have  a  gain  or  did  you 
Just  get  "itty  bitty"  dollars  in  place  of  the 
big  ones  you  paid  for  the  house? 

If  Capital  formation  is  becommg  more  dif- 
ficult, the  effective  utilization  of  labor  is 
even  more  so. 

TOO    MANT    "free-loaders" 

Horatio  Alger  would  be  considered  a  fool 
by  large  numbers  of  our  citizens.  The  Welfare 
System  has  collapsed  and  is  so  hopelessly 
mired  that  "the  umversal  dole"  may  well  re- 
place It.  The  public  trough  Is  over-crowded 
with  the  free-loaders  and  orUy  thinly  popu- 
lated with  the  deserving.  We  hear  from  m- 
creasmgly  vocal  "Welfare  Rights"  groups  but 
hardly  a  whisper  from  "Taxpayer  Rights" 
organizations.  Huge  and  monopolistic  unions 
are  able  to  force  management  to  agree  to 
settle  for  Increased  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
far  in  excess  of  increased  productivity.  In- 
creases that  almost  always  are  the  result  of 
Increased  capital  mvestment  rather  than 
sweatier  brows  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

Management  has  In  many  Instances  lost  Its 
ability  to  Innovate,  plan  and  think  of  over- 
all objectives  and  is  more  concerned  with 
what  will  this  or  that  plan  do  for  me.  Will 
a  bold  step  Jeopardize  my  ability  to  suckle  at 
the  corporate  teat? 

WHY   WE   CANNOT   COMPETE 

This  year's  Federal  deficit  has  exceeded 
the  total  annual  budget  for  the  year  1941. 

Our  high  prices,  slower  rate  of  new  product 
Innovation  and  lower  quality  of  workman- 
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ship  coupled  to  the  poorer  delivery  sched- 
ules have  caused  us  to  lose  position  in  mar- 
ket after  market.  SbtpbuUdlng,  textUes. 
radios,  television,  shoes  and  on  and  on  are 
only  a  few  examples  of  the  markets  lost. 
Foreign  cars  take  an  mcreasmg  share  of  our 
market  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  The  typi- 
cal redbooded  American,  taking  the  famUy's 
picture  with  a  Japanese  camera  whUe  they 
are  seated  In  a  Volkswagon,  is  probably 
wearing  several  Items  of  clothing  of  foreign 
orlgm  and  complaming  about  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  author  smcerely  believes  In  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  free  flow  of  goods 
and  capital  betwen  nations,  but  it  must  be 
on  a  competitive  basis,  not  onesided.  This 
is  the  fault  of  Labor  and  Management  and 
sanctioned  by  the  government,  due  to  the 
combined  faUure  to  appreciate  basic  eco- 
nomic truths. 

StrCGESTED    SOLUTION    TO    "MONETARY    FIASCO" 

How  can  we  survive  and  prevent  a  mone- 
tary fiasco  which  is  certain  to  come  if  our 
deficits  in  the  budget  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  not  brought  under  control?  First 
and  foremost,  the  Federal  budget  must  be 
brought  into  balance  not  by  squeezing  an 
already  dry  taxpayer,  but  by  slashing  spend- 
mg  in  conjunction  with  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  all  governmental  employees. 
The  fat  must  come  out  of  the  "pork  barrel." 

Every  governmental  program  should  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  costs  versus  bene- 
fits. Politicians  are  prone  to  say  "We  will 
use  'Federal  Funds'  or  'State  Funds' "  with- 
out clarifying  that  these  are  hard  earned 
taxpayer  dollars.  They  also  love  such  trlt« 
phrases  as  the  "minimum  level  of  service 
demanded  by  the  people"  without  telling  us 
which  people  and  what  services.  Liberal  poli- 
ticians tend  to  be  most  liberal  with  other 
people's  money. 

To  Increase  productivity  and  to  lower 
costs,  mdustry  wUl  have  to  employ  the  best 
and  most  efficient  machmery  available. 
Automation  Is  a  partial  answer  to  keeping 
us  competitive.  This  necessitates  capital  in- 
vestment on  an  ever-mcreaslng  scale.  To 
encourage  such  investment,  the  investment 
credit  BhoiUd  be  increased.  The  rates  coiUd 
be  made  variable  to  give  the  gT«at«st  m- 
centive  to  those  mdustrles  suffering  the 
severest  hardships. 

The  Capital  Gains  Tax  must  be  made  more 
equitable  by  allowmg  the  tax-payer  an  ad- 
justment for  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar.  If  labor  is  entitled  to  increased 
cost  of  llvmg  raises,  why  should  not  capital 
be  entitled  to  similar  benefits.  A  simple  ad- 
justment to  provide  greater  equity  would  be 
the  use  of  the  Gross  National  Product  De- 
flator to  adjust  the  taxable  base. 

Depreciation  allowances  should  be  in- 
creased to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the 
new  Treasury  guideimes  particularly  in  high 
technology  industries  to  help  assure  us  of  the 
most  modern  and  productive  facilities  in 
the  world. 

MIMIMVM  WAGE   LAW   SHOrLO   BE   FLEXIBLE 

Tlie  minimum  wage  law  should  be  made 
flexible  to  take  mto  account  the  widely  vary- 
ing cost  of  living  In  dUTerent  parts  of  the 
country  and  the  varying  requirements  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Each  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  law  has  cost  thousands  of 
Jobs.  Is  It  not  better  to  have  the  productivity 
of  these  workers  rather  than  place  them  on 
the  welfare  rolls?  Wage  and  Price  Controls  as 
the  solution  to  our  present  problem  are  an 
idealist's  dream  and  a  realist's  nightmare. 
They  cnn  only  be  effective  during  period.*  of 
patriotic  fervor  or  in  a  police  state. 

We  hear  with  great  reRularity  of  nn  im- 
pending fuel  shortage.  Yet  Coij(;re.<s  In  its 
infinite  wisdom  has  cho-sen  to  cut  depletion 
allowances.  The  very  high  risks  of  natunU 
resource  exploration  neces.sltates  a  high  in- 
centive. Depletion  allowances  should  i>c  fle.\l- 
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ble  to  spur  development  long  before  short- 
ages develop. 

MANAGEMENT'S    PRIMARY    FUNCTION 

Corporate  Management  must  once  again 
concentrate  its  efforts  and  talent  on  Its  pri- 
mary Job:  the  profitable  operation  of  the 
busmess.  Without  profit,  business  cannot 
exist  in  the  long  run.  Social  welfare  schemes 
are  not  the  reasons  savers  invest  in  a  busi- 
ness nor  lenders  commit  their  funds. 

Financial  statements  should  be  prepared 
not  only  in  current  dollars  but  also  ta  con- 
stant dollars  so  the  real  progress  or  retro- 
gression of  the  firm  Is  apparent  without  the 
hypnotic  effect  of  inflation. 

Labor  must  recognize  that  we  cannot  iso- 
late ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Every  move  by  a  major  segment  of  the  labor 
fM-ce  either  helps  or  hinders  the  entire  econ- 
omy. 

The  question  is,  can  the  tide  be  turned 
without  gomg  through  a  debacle  similar  to 
that  of  Germany  after  World  War  I  and  the 
disastrous  aftermath? 

If  our  political  leaders,  management  and 
labor  are  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  tenet  that 
there  "Am't  No  Such  Thing  as  a  Free  Lunch" 
and  realize  we  must  create  real  wealth  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible,  perhaps  it  Is 
not  too  lat«.  Brotherhood  has  to  replace  greed, 
the  total  well-being  of  the  nation  has  to  take 
precedence  over  the  pressure  groups. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FREE  TRADE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
speech  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  William 
L.  Wearly,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  on  the  proposed 
Hartke-Bui-ke  legislation,  H.R.  10914. 
Mr.  Wearly  addresses  the  sometimes 
murky  subject  of  international  trade 
■with  commendable  clarity  and  direct- 
ness. So  that  this  Congress  may  have  as 
much  Information  as  possible  on  this 
controversial  subject,  I  am  pleased  to 
place  Mr.  Wearly 's  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  time. 

Are  American  companies  exporting 
jobs  as  some  proponents  of  this  bill  have 
argued?  Mr.  Wearly  marshak  his  statis- 
tics and  arguments  to  show  that  multi- 
national enterprises  are  just  as  active  at 
increasing  productivity  and  employment 
at  home  as  abroad.  He  also  shows  that 
American  business  operating  overseas 
makes  a  very  positive  contribution  to  our 
balance  of  trade  and  argues  that  the 
corporate  tax  changes  in  the  Hartke- 
Burke  bill  would  do  irreparable  harm  to 
American  business  and.  inevitably,  to 
domestic  employment. 

Mr.  Wearly  also  emphasizes  tlie  im- 
portance of  allowing  the  American  con- 
sumer free  access  to  the  products  of  the 
world  economies.  Can  we  try  to  force 
Americans  to  cut  themselves  off  from  the 
world's  marketplace,  to  turn  inward  and 
to  ignore  tlie  benefits  of  free  trade? 
This  distinguished  businessman  offers 
telling  testimony  wliy  we  should  not. 

The  speech  follows : 

Rlmarks  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wearly 

I  wish  I  could  say  "It  is  a  pleasure"  to  talk 
to  you  on  the  subject  I  am  about  to  discuss 
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To  be  perfectly  franlc,  It  is  not  a  pleastire 
at  all.  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to  talk  al>out  It. 
But  I  do — because  the  future  of  our  com- 
pany, the  f  uttire  of  our  employees  and  share- 
holders, and  the  very  future  of  our  country 
Is  at  stake. 

There  Is  pending  before  the  U.S.  Congress 
a  piece  of  legislation  called  the  Burke-Hartke 
bill.  This  bin  would  establish  permanent 
quotas  on  the  Import  of  foreign  goods.  It 
would  regulate,  restrict  and  discourage  the 
Investment  of  U.S.  capital  In  other  nations. 
It  woiild  Impose  a  form  of  double  taxation  on 
the  foreign  operations  of  U.S.  companies — 
find  all  this  In  the  name  of  Improving  our 
balance  of  payments  and  protecting  the  Jobs 
of  American  eiuployees. 

As  I  will  show  you.  the  Eurke-Hartke  bill 
would  do  Just  the  reverse. 

The  Burke-Hartke  Import  quotas  would 
cause  reprisals  In  the  form  of  shai-ply  in- 
creased tariffs  and  tightened  quotas  against 
our  exports — and  this  would  destroy  Jobs  in 
the  United  States.  The  Btu:ke-Hartke  double 
taxation  of  U.S.  multi-national  companies 
■would  Impose  a  tax  burden  that  our  foreign 
competitors  would  not  have  to  bear.  How 
could  U.S.  companies  compote  tmdcr  such 
a  handicap? 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  is  aimed  at  multi- 
national corporations,  at  companies  like  In- 
gersoll-Rand,  which  do  busines  outside  as 
well  as  inside  the  United  States.  The  people 
pushing  this  bill  look  upon  the  multi- 
national corporation  as  a  threat  to  American 
Jobs  and  prosperity. 

They  charge  that  multi-national  corpora- 
tions cause  unemployment  in  the  United 
,  States.  Tbey  make  this  claim  because  they 
think  that  when  a  U.S.  corporation  creates 
Jobs  overseas.  It  somehow  deatroys  jobs  for 
Americans  at  home. 

Their  reasoning  is  based  on  Uie  frilse  as- 
siunptlon  that  sales  offices  nt  home  could 
serve  overseas  markets  as  well  as  sales  offices 
abroad — that  goods  produced  overseas,  and 
sold  in  overseas  markets,  could  have  been 
produced  here  at  home  and  sold  in  those 
same  overseas  markets  competitively. 

And,  because  multi-national  corporations 
have  billions  invested  abroad — in  plants,  re- 
ceivables and  inventory — the  Burke-Hartke 
advocates  claim  that  this  Investment  con- 
tributes to  our  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  these  claims.  First,  the 
fallacy  that  the  multi-national  corporation 
"exports  Jobs".  Let'.s  take  oxir  own  company 
as  an  example.  The  fact  is  that  when  Inger- 
soU-Raud  builds  a  plaiit  overseas  and  siip- 
plies  foreign  markets  from  that  plant,  we 
also  create  more  employment  at  home.  When 
we  build  products  abroad,  we  have  to  supply 
some  of  the  parts  for  those  products  from 
plants  here  in  the  United  States.  And  if  we 
did  not  have  those  plants  abroad,  we  would 
not  need  those  parts  from  the  United  States — 
or  the  Jobs  it  takes  to  make  them.  Last 
year,  37%  of  our  dollar  sales  came  from 
outside  the  United  States.  But  45 "^i  of  those 
sales  were  derived  from  products  supplied 
from  plants  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  built  up  sales,  ser^'ice  and  manu- 
facturing organizations  throughout  the 
world  during  the  pr.-'^t  decade  for  the  i.imple 
reason  that  we  wanted  to  reach  new  markets 
and  thereby  increase  our  sales.. 

And  we  have  been  successful.  Our  over- 
sea.s  investments  have  enabled  us  tn  raise 
our  exports  to  a  level  2'2  times  what  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  To  illu'-trate  this  growth, 
tind  its  relation  to  domestic  employment, 
here  are  two  lllus'rations: 

In  1970,  in  Spain,  we  commenced  produc- 
tion of  large  steam  conden.^rs.  In  the  same 
\i.Mr,  otir  exports  of  centrifugal  pumps  from 
tiie  United  States,  to  Spain  increased  ISSr-  , 
due  largely  to  orders  from  the  same  utility 
customers  purcliaoLng  our  condcnticr.s.  We 
believe  this  Is  business  that  we  would  net 
have  obtained  for  our  U.S.  pump  mauufac- 
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turlng  faculties  without  the  Spanish  con- 
denser manufacturing  operation. 

In  Italy,  our  manufacture  of  50  cycle  ver- 
sions of  the  basic  modem  air  compressor  en- 
abled us  to  export,  last  year,  about  one  mil- 
lion dollars  of  components  and  parts  for  in- 
corporation Into  tliese  machines.  Obviously, 
these  increased  export  sales  mean  more  jobs 
In  our  plants  at  home. 

Today  approximately  4,000  of  our  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  owe  their  Jobs 
to  these  internatlc«nal  sales.  In  addition,  ovu' 
supplier.T  possibly  have  an  equnl  number  of 
Jobs  at  stake.  If  the  Burke-Hartke  blU  should 
be  enacted,  I  would  like  to  mention  our  esti- 
mate of  the  possible  effect  on  people  in  otu: 
major  plants  In  this  area  after  six  months. 
We  estimate  that  852  Jobs  would  be  at  stake 
In  our  plants  at  Phllllpsburg,  New  Jersey, 
and  Ea.st<5n.  Pennsylvania:  836  Jobs  at  our 
Painted  Post,  New  York  plant;  533  Jobs  at 
our  Athens,  Pennsylvania  plant;  and  430 
Jobs  at  our  Torrlngton  plants. 

The  rest  of  the  4,000  e.xport-crcated  Jobs 
would  be  at  stake  throughout  other  domestic 
plants  of  Ingersoll-Rand.  And.  ironically 
enough.  Jobs  would  be  lost  In  our  overseas 
plants  too — because  those  plants  could  not 
supply  the  parts  we  are  supplying  them  from 
the  United  States  and  still  remain  competi- 
tive. 

If  the  Burke-Hartke  bill  should  be  enacted, 
export  of  parts,  made  in  our  domestic  plants, 
to  be  assembled  hi  complete  machines  over- 
seas, would  be  sharply  restricted.  And  we 
would  probably  lose  additional  overseas  niar- 
kets  for  complete  machines  made  in  the  U.S. 
and  accepted  in  overseas  markets  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  we  already  have  local  prod- 
ucts manufacturing  and  sales  representation 
in  those  markets. 

As  for  "exporting  Jobs",  a  large  part  ol 
United  States  exports  to  overseas  affiliates  of 
multi-national  corporations  would  not  have 
been  sold  if  tho.se  corporations  had  not  had 
plants  In  foreign  countries.  Without  those 
plants,  foreign  markets  would  have  t>een  sup- 
plied by  our  foreign  competitors. 

A  study  of  74  of  the  largest  American 
multi-national  ccH'iK>raUons  reveals  that  be- 
tween the  years  1960  and  1970,  when  these 
corporations  were  increasing  their  overseas 
operations,  they  also: 

Increased  tlieir  domestic  employment  by 
ZT.o. 

Increased  their  domestic  plant  investment 
by  123  ,i. 

Increased  their  saZes  from  American  facili- 
ties by  95' r. 

Increased  their  exports  from  the  US.  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  184 ',c. 

All  of  these  gains  outpaced  those  for  U.S. 
industry  generally. 

In  view  of  this  record,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  liow  anyone  can  think  that  over- 
seas Investment  by  multi-national  companies 
is  anything  but  healthy  for  the  American 
worker. 

And  if  these  facts  won't  convince  the  stub- 
born skeptic,  let  him  look  at  the  ofuclal  gov- 
ernment figures  them^-.elvcs. 

A  study  of  Department  of  Labor  statistics 
shows  that  those  mtUtl-natlonal  corpora- 
tions which  have  made  the  largest  foreign 
capital  Investments  have  slso  increased  their 
domestic  employment  more  rapidly  than 
other  U.S.  companies. 

When  a  multi-national  company  invests 
money  abroad,  it  does  so  in  order  to  bring 
money  home,  end  when  that  money  comes 
home,  it  goes  to  work.  It  creates  jobs  at 
home.  It  does  not  destroy  iliem. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  overseas 
plants  of  U.S.  mviltl-national  corporations 
are  "runaway "  plants  lliat  build  goods 
abroad  wiLh  "ciiciip  labor"  and  flood  the 
United  States  with  imports  underselling  our 
domestic  prouiicts — according  to  the  survey 
of  74  large  multi-national  firms,  less  than 
2.5  ■  of  the  products  mainifactured  out- 
side   tiie     United     St.iif-,    and     Cuiiada     by 
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U.S.-owned  firms  are  brought  back  to  the 
United  States. 

If  the  "runaway  plant"  argument  makes 
any  sense,  it  should  apply  also  to  foreign 
multi-national  corporations  which  have 
plants  outside  of  their  countries.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  the  great  majority  of  foreign  multi- 
national corporations  have  most  of  their 
overseas  plants  in  the  United  States  where 
wages  are  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

lluis,  it  is  plain  to  anyone  who  stops  long 
er.ough  to  think  about  it,  that  corporations 
invest  abroad  in  order  to  reac7i  new  mar- 
kets, to  make  sales  and  make  jobs — not  to 
"take  advantage  of  cheap  labor".  If  Amer- 
ican multinational  corporations  were  only 
.seeking  "cheap  labor",  they  would  be  rush- 
ing to  build  plants  In  India.  But  they  aren't, 
because  no  matter  how  "cheap"  Indian  labor 
is.  the  Indian  market  simply  does  not  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  profitable  sales  for 
many  of  their  products. 

What  about  the  charge  that  foreign  cap- 
ital Investment  hurts  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments? Again,  the  facts  refute  the  claim. 

Between  1960  and  1970,  those  74  large 
multi-national  firms  I  mentioned  a  moment 
a^o.  increased  their  net  surplus  of  exports 
over  Imports  by  106  "X^ — and  increased  their 
annual  net  favorable  balance  of  payments 
inflow  from  overseas  Investment  by  152 't. 

In  1971,  Ingersoll-Rand 's  exports  from  the 
United  States  exceeded  $100  million — a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  our  nation's  balance  of 
payments.  How  in  Heaven's  name  can  you  call 
that  "hurting  tbe  American  worker"? 

No,  you  can  not  blame  America's  multi- 
national corporations  on  either  count.  They 
don't  export  Jobs — they  export  goods  and 
create  Jobs  in  the  United  States — and,  In  so 
doing,  they  don't  hurt  our  tialance  of  pay- 
ments— they  help  it. 

Well,  then,  if  you  can't  blame  the  multi- 
national producer,  do  you  want  to  blame  the 
multi-national  consumer?  Do  you  want  to 
blame  our  unfavorable  bsJance  of  trade  on 
the  fact  that  ovtr  consumers  want  freedom  of 
choice? 

Let's  remind  ourselves  of  what  consvuner 
freedom  means.  It  means  free  trade.  We  be- 
lieve in  free  trade  because  we  know  that  only 
by  free  trade  do  most  consumers  benefit  most. 
Sure,  we  could  keep  out  oil  Imports  and 
squeeze  our  domestic  supply  to  the  utmost, 
and  still  we  wovJdn't  have  enough.  Maybe  we 
could  grow  bananas  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  costs  would  be  exces- 
sive in  both  cases.  Free  trade,  permitting  each 
area  of  the  world  to  provide  what  it  can  most 
efficiently,  lowers  costs  for  all  consimiers  and 
enlarges  their  satisfaction  the  world  over. 

Do  you  want  to  forbid  our  consumers  to 
buy  German  or  Japanese  cameras  or  automo- 
biles, Guatemalan  bananas,  or  Brazilian  cof- 
fee, French  wine,  Swiss  watches,  or  Italian 
gloves  and  shoes?  Do  you  want  them  to  forego 
importation  of  oil  and  pay  higher  prices  for 
gasoline — or  importation  of  Argentine  beef 
and  pay  higher  prices  for  meat?  Do  you  want 
to  imprison  them  in  the  United  States  and 
forbid  tliem  to  travel  and  spend  money 
abroad? 

In  effect,  tlint's  what  you  would  be  doing  to 
.fmerlcan  industry  and  labor  If  the  Burke- 
narike  bill  were  passed.  The  American  con- 
-sum^r  Is  a  multi-national  cons^^mer.  He 
needs,  wants  and  deserves  freedom  of  mar- 
kets m  whlcli  to  buj/.  The  American  pro- 
dxicer  is  a  multi-national  producer.  He  needs, 
wants  and  deserves  freedom  of  markets  in 
which  to  sell. 

Lets  consider  one  tax  provision  of  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill.  Under  current  law,  U.S. 
corporations  are  entitled  to  a  credit  for  taxes 
paid  to  a  foreign  country  on  income  earned 
in  thai  country.  The  Btirke-Hartke  bill  would 
repeal  i.hat  credit  and  have  the  overseas  earn- 
ings of  U.S.  corporations  taxed  once  abroad, 
and  then  taxed  again  in  the  United  States. 
Tliis  doiibio  taxation,  along  with  other  tax 
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provisions  of  the  bill,  cotild  Increase  the  ef- 
fective tax  rate  on  subsidiaries  operated 
abroad  to  more  than  70  percent. 

This  wotild  be  enough,  eventually,  to  bank- 
rupt our  overseas  operations,  lose  our  over- 
seas markets  and  create  a  serious  loss  of  em- 
ployment in  our  domestic  operations.  And 
this  is  a  law  designed  to  help  the  working- 
man?  How  ridlctUous  can  you  get! 

Those  people  favoring  the  Burke-Hartke 
bUl,  no  matter  how  sincere  their  convictions, 
are  laboring  under  two  delusions:  the  first 
delusion  is  the  belief  that  a  government  can 
protect  a  man's  Job  by  buUdlng  a  wall  around 
it.  The  second  delusion  Is  that  a  nation  can 
guarantee  Its  prosperity  by  buUdhig  a  wall 
around  the  whole  nation.  These  are  two 
deadly  delusions. 

Building  walls  to  attain  secvurity  might 
have  worked  centuries  ago.  The  Chinese  em- 
perors tried  it  and  the  medieval  princes  tried 
it — and  for  a  while,  it  wOTlted. 

But  Imagine  trying  to  build  a  protective 
wall  in  this  age  of  the  Jet  plane,  the  trans- 
atlantic telephone,  the  computer,  the  radar 
beam,  the  laser  beam,  and  satellite  TV.  Imag- 
ine trying  to  build  a  wall  that  could  shelter 
our  country  or  our  company  from  the  vlgor- 
otis  competition  of  international  commerce 
and  industry.  It  simply  cannot  be  done. 

Everyone  knows — or  should  know  by  now — 
that  trade  is  a  two  way-street.  Foreign  firms 
are  Investing  capital  and  operating  In  the 
U.S.  right  now — to  reach  ottr  markets.  If 
we  are  going  to  compete  successfully,  we 
must  Invest  capital  and  operate  in  their 
covmtrles,  to  reach  their  markets. 

The  Burke-Hartke  bill  is  a  dangerous  pat- 
ent medicine  for  a  supposed  disease  that 
doesn't  really  exist.  It  would  not  help  labor. 
It  would  hurt  labor,  as  I  have  shown.  It 
w^ould  hurt  consumers.  And  if  you  want  to 
gauge  the  wisdom  of  an  economic  policy.  Just 
see  what  It  will  do  to  consumers.  If  it  htu-ts 
consumers.  It  hurts  all  of  us — labor,  manage- 
ment, union  leaders,  yes,  and  government 
employees — ^we  are  all  consiuners. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Oec»^e 
Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  on  bis  recent  state- 
ment on  strikes.  Mr.  Meany  says  that  strikes 
have  become  excessively  costly,  and  he  en- 
dcK'sea  the  concept  of  voluntary  agreements 
to  use  impartial  arbitrators  In  collective 
bargaining. 

This  cotild  be  a  breakthrough  In  the  wall 
of  mlsundo'standlng  and  prejudice  that  has 
plagued  the  relations  of  management  and 
labor  In  this  country,  especially  since  the 
passage  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

If  American  labor  and  management  are 
going  to  prosper  together  In  this  multi- 
national world  market,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  work  as  a  team — which  is  what  we  really 
are.  We  are  going  to  have  to  scrap  that  ab- 
stird  notion  that  there  is  some  God-given, 
eternal  conflict  of  Interest  between  man- 
agement and  labor.  The  truth  is  that  man- 
agement and  labor  need  each  other  and  need 
to  work  together  if  our  nation  Is  to  maintain 
its  position  In  the  world. 

The  Burke-Hartke  Act  is  not  the  way  to 
protect  the  jobs  of  American  workers.  The 
way  to  protect  the  Jobs  of  American  workers 
is  for  management  and  labor  to  work  to- 
gether to  Improve  our  productivity,  lighten 
our  tax  load,  modernize  otu-  laws  on  depre- 
ciation and  make  them  compatible  with 
those  abroad — and,  above  all,  to  put  an  end 
to  deficit  after  deficit,  and  return  our  econ- 
omy to  a  sound — not  a  sick — dollar. 

If  the  Btirke-Hartke  bill  should  pass — or 
if  any  part  of  this  blU  should  be  slipped 
through  as  a  rider  to  other  legislation — ^It 
would  cost  American  Jobs,  redtice  the  gov- 
ernment's revenue,  worsen  oi.;r  balance  of 
payments,  destroy  our  ability  to  compete, 
and  weaken  our  weight  in  the  world.  It 
would  start  us  on  the  long  and  fateful  road 
that  future  historians  would  call  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  American  economy. 
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I  urge  each  of  you  to  write  your  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  enter  your  protest  to 
the  entire  Burke-Hartke  bUL 

I  thank  you  for  yotir  attention. 


VIETNAM— A  PENETRA-nNG 
ANALYSIS 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  MicmcAN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day's edition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
carried  an  editorial  feature  by  the  dis- 
tinguished journalist  who  heads  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  which  is  the  best 
analysis  of  the  Vietnam  situation  that  I 
have  had  Hie  privilege  to  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  which  apears  as  the  "John  S. 
Knight's  Notebook,"  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  JtUy  23,  1972] 
C.\if   NixoK   Defitsk   Vietnam    Betop.e 
Election  Day? 
(By  John  S.  Knight) 
George  McGovern  has  a  passel  of  Issties 
with  which  to  confront  President  Nixon  in 
the  forthcoming  campaign.  But  none,  includ- 
ing hlB  controversial  and  hotly  debated  tax 
and  welfare  reforms,  looms  as  large  in  the 
public  mind  aL  the  Indochina  war. 

Simply  put.  Sen.  McGovern  sees  himself  as 
the  apostle  of  peace,  while  President  Nixon  is 
to  be  depicted — If  not  as  the  war  candidate — 
at  least  as  the  man  whose  hard-line  approach 
to  peace  has  failed  to  end  the  war. 

The  Democratic  candidate  promises  a  halt 
to  all  U.S.  bombing  in  Southeast  Asia  and  on 
unconditional  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  withip  90  days  after  his  inatiguration, 
McGovern  says  he  will  take  those  actions 
without  assurances  that  VS.  prisoners  would 
be  rettirned.  but  believes  that  his  withdrawal 
course  "would  trigger  the  release  of  our 
prisoners." 

Furthermore.  Sen.  McGovern  has  said:  "I 
would  go  to  HaiMd  and  beg  if  I  thought  that 
would  release  the  boys  one  day  earlier."  He 
added:  "Begging  la  better  than  bombing." 

President  Nixon,  on  the  other  hand,  views 
McGoverns  position  as  naive  and  uninformed. 
Republicans  critical  of  McGovern  allege  that 
his  "no-condltlon"  concessions  actually  sen-e 
to  make  negotiations  with  Hanoi  more  diffi- 
cult and  only  prolong  tlie  war. 

And  that  Is  where  the  public  debate  rests 
at  this  time  while  campaign  strategists  In 
lx>th  camps  are  hard  at  work. 

At  first  glance.  George  McGovern  appears 
to  have  the  advantage  on  this  issue.  Early 
in  the  Nixon  administration,  the  President 
announced  that  he  had  "a  plan  to  end  the 
war,"  and  expected  to  be  held  accovmtable 
by  the  American  people  if  he  didn't  end  the 
conflict.  Though  the  "plan"  remains  un- 
veUed,  It  obviously  rested  upon  the  success 
of  "Vietnamlaatlon."  a  concept  that  the 
South  Vietnamese — given  adequate  arms 
and  training— could  have  It  on  their  own. 

Vietnam izat ion,  though  not  a  total  fail- 
ure, has  fallen  far  short  of  anticipated  ob- 
jectives. Only  the  most  massive  bombing  in 
our  military  history  has  prevented  the  North 
Vietnamese  from  overrunning  South  Viet- 
nam's defenses  and  toppling  the  Thleu  re- 
gime In  Saigon. 
Tet  the  strong  possibility  exists  that  we 
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may  be  nearer  an  accommodation  with 
Hanoi  than  at  any  time  since  the  Parts 
peace  talks  were  first  convened  on  Jan.  25, 
1969. 

Nixon's  tough  stand  in  mining  Haiphong 
harlwr  and  North  Vietnam's  other  ports 
brought  on  a  resiunption  of  negotiations, 
with  Henry  KissUiger  playing  a  significant 
role  In  secret  discussions  with  Hanoi's  Le 
Due  Thu,  a  leading  member  of  North  Viet- 
nam's politiburo,  and  Xuan.  They,  Hanoi's 
chief  negotiator  in  the  formal  discussions. 
Upon  reporting  to  President  Nixon,  presi- 
dential advisor  Kissinger  said  only  that 
there  were  grotmds  for  "modest  optioalsm." 
The  c^cial  Washington  line  is  to  discount 
the  likelihood  of  a  major  breakthrough, 
finding  "no  evidence  that  makes  you  feel 
confident  of  successful  negotiations." 

Yet  something  is  stirring.  Columnist  Jack 
Anderson  reports  tliat  President  Nixon  is 
sanguine  that  a  stand-still  ceasefire  will  re- 
sult from  the  Paris  peace  discussions.  The 
poaslbility  of  a  truce  such  as  has  existed  In 
Korea  for — years  might  be  regarded  as  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

In  my  quest  for  ftirther  Information  and 
background,  I  ttimed  to  Prof.  Milton  J. 
Esman  of  the  Center  for  International 
Studies  at  Cornell  University  and  George 
Quester,  professor  of  government  and  direc- 
tor of  the  peace  studies  program  at  the  same 
institution. 

Both  of  these  educators  have  long  opposed 
what  they  term  "the  Johnson-Nixon  poli- 
cies" in  Vietnam.  They  are  severe  critics  of 
President  Nixon's  massive  bombing  in  Indo- 
china. 

So  I  asked  the  question  as  to  whether 
Moscow  and  Pelting  are  exercising  pressures 
upon  Hanoi  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  the  United  States,  Prof.  Esman  replies: 
"George  Quester  and  I  have  lieen  spectilat- 
ing  on  yotir  question.  "Are  there  any  Moscow 
or  Peking  pressures  at  work?  The  answer 
has  to  be  an  emphatic  'Yes.'  Hanoi  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  material  support  they  were 
getthig  frcHn  China  and  the  USSR  before. 
Nixon  Imposed  the  blockade.  Their  moral 
support  also  seemed  reasonably  secure,  even 
though  the  summit  meetings  threatened 
some  uncertainties. 

"Can  Hanoi  possibly  be  satisfied  with  the 
material  and  moral  support  it  has  been  re- 
ceiving since  the  blockade?  Almost  surely 
not.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  normal 
material  shipments  are  reaching  North  Viet- 
nam. The  Chinese  are  doing  little,  hinting 
that  the  Russians  should  use  minesweepers 
to  open  up  Haiphong.  The  Russians  are  do- 
ing little,  suggesting  that  Peking  should  open 
up  Chinese  ports  for  the  transshipment  of 
cargoes  from  Soviet  freighters.  The  Russian 
leadership  went  ahead  with  a  very  cordial 
summit  with  Nixon  in  Moscow.  The  Chinese 
quickly  Invited  Kissinger  to  come  to  Peking 
for  renewed  consultations,  at  the  same  time 
that  Soviet  President  Podgorny  was  visit- 
ing Hanoi. 

"All  this  means  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
will  be  materially  out-gunned  by  ARVN.  sup- 
ported by  VS.  air  and  naval  forces.  Hanoi 
Is  made  to  look  like  an  immoderate  and 
unreasonable  camp  of  fanatics.  Ignoring  the 
advice  of  big.  responsible  socialist  states  such 
as  China  and  the  USSR.  The  whole  exercise 
may  be  beautifully  Ulustrated  by  leaflets  the 
U.S.  has  been  dropping  over  North  Vietnam 
sbowmg  photoa  of  Nixon  with  Mao  and 
Nixon  with  Breehnev.  Apart  from  the  im- 
agery, rumors  continue  to  emerge  that  the 
Russians  have  been  tirging  Hanoi  to  moder- 
ate its  demands  (as  suggested  by  the  un- 
enthusiastic  tone  of  the  communique  issued 
after  Podgorny 's  visit)  and  that  the  Chinese 
have  been  urging  the  same.  Without  more 
clear  and  open  material  and  moral  support. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  either  Moscow  or 
Peking  to  refute  these  rumors. 
"Moscow  and  Peking  may  not  be  preMur- 
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Ing  Hanoi  In  tbe  sense  of  'Make  peace  with 
Nixon  or  else  we'll  abandon  you.'  But  there 
Is  a  clear  message  of  'IXjnt  count  on  us  for 
Too  much  If  you  and  NUon  don't  make  peace.' 
Nixon's  action  in  blockading  Halpbong  In- 
deed reduced  how  much  the  North  Vietna- 
mese could  count  on  the  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sians materially.  And  his  visits  to  the  Com- 
munUt  capitals  reduced  the  moral  support 
available  as  well. 

••For  the  Russians,  the  price  of  more  reso- 
lute support  for  Hanoi  would  have  meant 
postponement  of  SALT  and  the  detente  with 
West  Germany,  as  well  as  whatever  trade 
possibilities  may  emerge  with  the  United 
States.  For  the  Chinese,  there  Is  also  now 
an  Interest  of  detente  with  the  United  States, 
In  part  because  •  •  •  of  hostility  have 
given  the  Russians  a  position  of  advantage. 
"Hanoi  Is  thus  a  victim  of  the  Slno-Sovlet 
schism.  Despite  the  rhetoric,  both  of  these 
powers  are  more  Interested  In  the  state  of 
their  relations  with  the  U.S.  than  In  the 
victory  of  proletarian  revolution  In  Indo- 
china. WhUe  each  would  like  to  keep  the 
U.8.  off  balance  In  Vietnam,  they  are  not 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  one  another 
enough  to  sustain  a  high  level  of  military 
operations  by  Hanoi.  This  new  reality  must 
be  clear  to  Hanoi.  It  represents  very  signifi- 
cant pressure  on  them  because  they  cannot 
fight  both  the  ARVN  and  U.S.  air  power 
without  a  substantial  flow  of  material  which 
has  now  been  reduced  to  a  trickle.  If  they 
have  to  revert  to  guerilla  tactics,  the  Thleu 
regime  this  time  may  be  able  to  establish 
effective  control  south  of  the  DMZ. 

"Hanoi  U  really  hurting.  They  know  that 
Nixon  Is  determined  to  maintain  the  block- 
ade and  continue  the  air  war  which  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  manage  politically  in  the 
V£.  By  their  actions.  If  not  by  their  words, 
Moscow  and  Peking  seem  to  be  urging  Hanoi 
to  find  a  peace  formula.  Given  Nixon's  terms, 
%  the  effect  of  any  acceptable  formula  would 
leave  a  non-communist  government  In  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam.  This  would  deprive 
the  North  Vietnamese  of  the  prize  for  which 
they  have  struggled  and  sacrificed  for  a 
quarter  century — a  unified,  socialistic  father- 
land." 

Olven  this  backgrovuid  from  two  eminent 
foreign  affairs  specialists  who  find  Nixon's 
position  on  Vietnam  Incompatible  with  their 
own  views.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  "war 
question '•  before  election  day. 

Such  an  eventuality  would  deprive  Sen. 
McGovern  of  his  most  potent  issue — a  linger- 
ing, costly  and  bloody  confilct  which  has 
sickened  every  thinking  citizen  and  torn  our 
country  asunder. 

A  promise  kept — to  end  the  war — means 
to  President  Nixon  an  election  won. 
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toward  the  advancement  of  all  phases  of 
life  in  the  United  States. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  not  just  an  orga- 
nization of  benevolent  philanthropists, 
but  also  a  fraternity  of  loyal  patriots. 
This  nonpolitical  and  nonsectarian  order 
has  made  significant  contributions  on  the 
local,  national,  and  international  level. 
The  farsighted  foimders  of  this  organi- 
zation were  among  the  first  in  providing 
aid  to  coimtries  less  fortunate  than  ours, 
and  have  always  been  more  than  gener- 
ous in  contributing  to  such  programs. 
These  selfless  humanitarians  fuhd  a 
number  of  relief  programs  for  the  victims 
of  natural  disasters,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  Many 
famous  Americans  have  belonged  to  this 
fraternity  including  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Harry  S  Truman,  and  our  present 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Acnew.  Many 
current  U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
are  members. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  continues  to 
make  a  great  effort  to  promote  good 
moral  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  ben- 
efits of  citizenship.  The  fraternity  is  ded- 
icated to  family  participation  and  model 
citizenry  through  civic  activity.  One  of 
the  m'>ct  important  tasks  that  AHEPA 
has  taken  upon  itself  is  the  cause  of 
championing  education.  We  owe  a  great 
deal  of  thanks  to  this  organization  for  the 
contributions  made  to  this  Nation  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  name  of 
America.  The  least  we  can  do  now  is  to 
take  a  few  moments  of  our  time  to  express 
our  warm  gratitude  on  their  golden  an- 
niversary. 
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AHEPA 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  indeed  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
organization  that  has  worked  diligently 
to  promote  the  ideals  that  have  enabled 
America  to  remain  strong  and  healthy. 
This  month  marks  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  The  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Associ- 
atirai.  The  Order  of  Ahepa,  a  secret  fra- 
ternal organization,  has  made  great  con- 
tributions and  Is  responsible  for  numerous 
accomplishments  that  have  gone  very  far 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  headed  by  Fred 
Falklnburg.  and  AHEPA  District  10 
Lodge,  which  has  Gteorge  F.  Kourmadas 
of  Livonia  as  its  governor.  AHEPA  mem- 
bers have  always  shown  a  keen  Interest 
In  civic  endeavor  and  community  im- 
provement. To  be  a  member  of  AHEPA 
Is  to  be  a  stellar  citizen.  One  of  my  old- 
est and  dearest  friends,  Alex  DeMar  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  an  out- 
standing member  of  AHEPA  for  many, 
many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  salute  AHEPA  for  a  half  century  of 
accomplishment.  Ahepans  everywhere 
may  take  pride  in  their  organization  and 
all  it  has  achieved;  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion and  In  other  areas.  May  AHEPA's 
next  50  years  be  even  more  golden  and 
fruitful. 


ORDER  OP  AHEPA  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   mCBIGAN 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Order  of  Ahepa  celebrates  the 
golden  anniversary  of  its  founding  and 
thus  marks  a  half  century  during  which 
its  members  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  betterment  of  life  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
which  was  established  July  26,  1922,  In 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  easily  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  fraternal  organizations  in 
the  United  States. 

E^reryone  with  any  knowledge  of  Greek 
history  and  of  Greek-Americans  knows 
of  the  splendid  work  being  done  by 
AHEPA  and  of  the  lofty  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  its  members. 

Perhaps  the  words  of  the  wise  lawmak- 
er, Solon,  testify  most  vividly  to  the  ex- 
cellent citizenship  of  AHEPA  members. 
Said  Solon: 

Many  evil  men  are  rich,  and  good  men  poor, 
but  we  shall  not  exchange  with  them  our  ex- 
cellence for  riches. 

Certainly  the  philosophy  of  AHEPA 
members  is  exemplified  by  the  remark  of 
Aesop,  when  he  said: 

No  act  of  kindness,  no  matter  how  small.  Is 
ever  wasted. 

AHEPA's  contributions  to  worthy 
causes  are  legion.  And  in  the  forefront 
of  this  effort  Is  the  AHEPA  chapter  at 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  KEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month, 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association  celebrates  Its  50th 
anniversary,  and  on  this  special  anni- 
versary I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  special  tribute  to  this  fine 
organization. 

AHEPA  in  its  50-year  history  has,  both 
at  home  and  overseas,  upheld  and  con- 
tributed to  the  highest  Ideals  of  the 
Hellenic  tradition — the  tradition  of  rea- 
son and  humanltarianlsm  upon  which 
our  western  civilization  is  based. 
Founded  on  July  26.  1922,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  contributed  over  the  past  50 
years  to  many  worthy  causes,  including 
relief  assistance  to  victims  of  natural 
disasters  not  only  In  many  areas  of  this 
coimtry  but  In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Ecua- 
dor. It  also  supports  a  number  of  hos- 
pitals, health  centers,  and  a  shelter  home 
in  Greece  and  maintains  an  academy  at 
Garrison,  N.Y.,  the  site  of  my  own  fam- 
ily's home. 

In  addition  to  Its  relief  and  hospital 
assistance,  the  order's  efforts  In  actively 
supporting  education  and  cultural  de- 
velopment and  in  improving  better  in- 
ternational relations  through  a  people- 
to-people  program  has  resulted  In  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  growing  to  the  point 
where  today  there  are  some  430  local 
chapters  in  49  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  I  am  proud  that  two  of  these 
chapters  are  located  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting, and  also  proud  that  many  of 
the  members  of  these  AHEPA  chapters 
I  have  the  honor  of  calling  my  personal 
and  valued  friends. 

Membership  in  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is 
open  to  men  of  good  moral  character  who 
are  citizens  or  who  have  declared  their 
Intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States  or  Canada.  In  this  regard, 
the  organization  has  placed  emphasis  on 
its  aid  to  members  seeking  citizenship, 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  elaborate  on  the  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association,  the  or- 
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der's  first  purpose  Is  to  promote  and 
encourage  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  instructs  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. In  addition,  membership  instills  an 
appreciation  of  the  privileges  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship. 

The  order  also  aims  to  encourage  its 
members  to  always  be  deeply  interested 
and  actively  participate  in  the  political, 
cine,  social,  and  commercial  fields  in 
their  communities  and  of  our  Nation,  and 
to  pledge  Its  members  to  do  their  utmost 
to  stamp  out  any  political  conniption, 
while  arousing  its  members  to  the  fact 
that  tyranny  is  a  menace  of  the  life, 
property,  prosperity,  and  integrity  of 
every  nation. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  also  promotes  a 
better  and  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  rich  heritage  of  Helle- 
nism and  Hellenic  culture,  that  rich 
mainstream  of  wisdom  and  ideas  which 
has  inspired  and  enriched  our  entire 
western  civilization  for  over  3,000  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
marks  it  golden  anniversaiy.  I  extend 
my  personal  congratulations  to  the  or- 
der, and  its  membership,  and  take  great 
pleasure  in  calling  AHEPA's  important 
contributions  to  our  society  to  my  col- 
leagties'  attention. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY   OF  AHEPA 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednefdav.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progi'essive  Association,  is 
celebrating  its  golden  anniversary  this 
year;  it  was  founded  50  years  ago  today 
in  Atlanta.  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  objectives  and  achieve- 
ments of  this  outstanding  organization. 

The  order  is  comprised  of  members 
from  all  walks  of  life  who  share  certain 
admirable  common  goals :  to  promote  and 
encourage  loyalty  to  the  United  States: 
instruct  its  members  in  the  tenets  and 
principles  of  government  and  citizenship 
and  encourage  their  active  participa- 
tion in  society:  foster  greater  imder- 
standing  of  the  attributes  and  ideals  of 
Hellenism  and  Hellenic  culture;  and 
champion  the  cause  of  education. 

In  its  50  years  existence  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  compiled  a  praiseworthy 
record  of  accomplishment.  It  has  aided 
and  developed  valuable  educational  pro- 
grams, charities,  and  civic  improvements 
throughout  the  country.  At  national  and 
international  levels  AHEPA  has  provided 
generous  disaster  relief  to  victims  in 
many  countries  and  aided  hospitals  and 
colleges. 

One  of  the  active  cliapters  of  AHEPA 
Is  in  Rochester.  N.Y.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  Rochester  chapter  Is 
led  by  Its  present  ofiQcers:  President  Van 
Litto,  Vice  President  Costas  Demas.  Sec- 
retary Charles  Diamond,  and  Treasurer 
George  Bardanis.  An  active  member  of 
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the  chapter,  Dennis  J.  Llvadls,  serves  as 
Supreme  Counsellor  of  the  National  Or- 
der. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  commending  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  on  its  first  half  century 
of  service  and  leadership  and  I  wish  for 
it  a  continuing  prominent  and  effective 
role  in  the  life  of  our  communities  and 
Nation. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
AHEPA 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Ml'.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  today  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  the  founding  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association — AHEPA — on  July  26, 
1922.  Celebrating  their  50th  anniversary, 
this  respected  and  progressive  organiza- 
tion deserves  the  praise  of  this  Nation. 

AHEPA  has  compiled  50  years  of  out- 
standing service  promoting  worthy 
causes.  It  has  encoui-aged  its  members  to 
actively  participate  in  the  education, 
charity,  and  civic  improvement.  And  by 
doing  this,  it  has  uistilled  in  their  mem- 
bers a  deep  appreciation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  American  citizen.<top. 

As  an  organization,  AHEPA  has  devoted 
50  years  of  programs  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  fields  of  American  citizen- 
ship, educational  projects,  and  charita- 
ble activities.  It  has  contributed  finan- 
cially to  many  causes  on  a  national  and 
international  level.  These  have  included 
such  worthy  causes  as  relief  to  victims  of 
the  Florida  hurricane  and  to  Mississippi 
flood  \ictim.s.  They  have  given  national 
scholarships  to  worthy  students.  During 
World  War  n,  AHEPA  was  responsible 
for  the  sale  of  $500  million  in  U.S.  War 
Bonds  as  an  official  issuing  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  I  could  go  on  forever  with 
other  projects  supported  by  AHEPA. 

Today.  AHEPA  extends  to  49  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  with  430  local 
chapters.  The  members  of  AHEPA  are 
men  in  all  walks  of  life.  They  are  busi- 
nessmen, professional  men,  educators, 
laboring  men — ^but  they  are  men  of  good 
moral  character  with  a  common  goal  of 
good  fellowship  and  common  under- 
standing. And  I  take  justifiable  pride  In 
AHEPA's  record  of  accomplishment. 
AHEPA  has  championed  the  cause  of 
education  and  has  actively  tried  to  main- 
tain new  channels  for  facilitating  the 
dissemination  of  culture  and  learning. 

I  congratulate  this  distinguished  orga- 
nization on  its  50th  anniversary  and 
knowing  that  their  members  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  American  Hellenic 
community  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
with  great  distinction. 

I  salute  the  local  chapter  officers  in 
Middlesex  County  for  their  outstanding 
service  and  leadership.  They  include: 
Officers  nc  Mtodlesex  Coxjnxt 

PERTH    AMBOY    CHAPTER 

John  Lemberakls,  President. 
Theodore  Ttlcules,  Vice  President. 
Coetas  J.  ToUb,  Secretary. 
Peter  Coutros,  Treasurer. 
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Emanuel  Manloudakis,  President. 
Anthony  Vlastaras,  Vice  President. 
John  Kazan,  Secretary. 
Chris  Savldes,  Treasurer. 

PAST   NATIONAL    OFFICERS 

Nicholas    J.    Stroumtsos,    Past    Supreme 
Lodge. 

Peter  Slderls,  Past  Supreme  Trustee. 


GEN.  WILUAM  C.  WESTMORELAND 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH   CABOLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment review  for  General  Westmoreland 
was  a  verj'  impressive  and  fitting  tribute 
to  a  great  American.  Mihtary  associa- 
ates,  friends.  Congressmen,  diplomats, 
and  relatives  gathered  in  countless  num- 
bers as  an  indication  of  their  love,  ad- 
miration, and  affection  for  General 
Westmoreland.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  those  who  revere  freedom  the 
world  over  the  very  appropriate  remarks 
of  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird, 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert  F. 
Proehlke,  and  the  splendid  response  of 
General  Westmoreland  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion: 

Rem.'IRKs   by   Honorable   Melvin   R.   Laibd. 
Secretary   of   Defense 

General  Westmoreland  today  ends  a  career 
of  distinguished  service  to  his  country  In  the 
United  States  Army.  Pew  military  leaders  In 
history  have  had  a  career  that  Involved  so 
many  varied  and  difficult  assignments.  Few 
have  had  so  heavy  a  responsibility.  Fortu- 
nately for  our  country  and  for  the  larger 
cause  of  freedom  In  the  world,  Westy  Is  the 
kind  of  man  who  masters  difficult  assign- 
ments and  who  eagerly  accepts  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. 

In  the  second  World  War.  In  Korea,  and 
In  Vietnam.  General  Westmoreland  com- 
manded American  fighting  men  with  bold- 
ness, valor,  and  great  professional  skill.  In 
Vietnam  he  led  our  forces  in  one  of  their 
most  difficult  challenges. 

Just  as  effectively  as  he  mastered  the  prob- 
lems of  the  battlefield.  General  Westmore- 
land has  m.istered  tbe  many  problems  of 
leading  the  United  States  Army  during  the 
period  of  significant  change  from  war  toward 
peace.  General  Westmoreland  has  devoted 
the  same  tireless  and  effective  effort  to  this 
transition — the  transition  toward  a  smaller, 
highly  trained,  all  volunteer  Army  that  will 
help  to  preserve  peace  In  the  years  ahead. 

For  the  past  three  and  one  half  years,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely  with 
General  Westmoreland,  not  only  In  his  capac- 
ity as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  but  also 
In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  this  arena,  his  experience 
and  vision  have  been  Invaluable.  I  know  I 
speak  not  only  for  myself  but  also  for  Ad- 
miral Moorer  and  his  fellow  Chiefs  when  I 
say  his  wise  counsel  and  soimd  judgment  will 
be  missed. 

Indeed,  General  Westmoreland  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  have  worked  with  him.  He 
has  served  his  country  well. 

To  you  Westy  and  to  your  wife  Kltsy  who 
Is  so  representative  of  the  dedication  of  our 
military  families,  the  best  wlahes  of  all 
Americans  go  with  you  for  the  years  ahead. 

Rxmarks  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  V^ocblks 
Tbe  scroll  that  I  am  about  to  preaent  de- 
picts the  highlights  and  the  highly  success- 
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ful  and  honorable  career  of  General  West- 
moreland. As  Is  the  case  with  almost  all  suc- 
cesses this  successful  career  was  the  result 
of  teamwork.  It  seems  proper  that  the  whole 
team  be  present  as  I  give  this  scroll  to  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland.  Kltsy  Westmoreland  de- 
picts the  Army  wife.  She's  gracious,  she's 
hardworking,  she's  pretty,  she  is  selfless,  and 
she  Is  ever  thoughtful  of  others.  Kltsy  will 
yovi  Join  us  please? 

Remarks  bt  General  W.  C.  Westmopeiand 
Secretary  Laird,  Secretary  Froehlke,  Dis- 
tinguished Guests,  Friends,  Fellow  Soldiers. 
I  appreciate  the  cotu-tesy  and  the  distinc- 
tion accorded  me  today.  By  your  presence,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  responslblUty  and  trust 
which  have  been  reposed  In  me,  of  old  friend- 
ships which  have  warmed  and  sustained  me, 
and  the  comradeship  In  arms  which  I  have 
shared  with  American  soldiers  for  more  than 
thlrty-sU  years. 

Meet  especially,  the  ladies  who  are  present 
remind  me  once  again  of  the  very  great  debt 
I  owe  to  my  own  Army  wife  for  her  abiding 
support,  grace,  and  Inspiration. 

Thla  last  parade  is  at  once  a  moment  of 
recollection,  gratitude,  renewed  faith,  and 
pride — 

Pride  In  an  Army  that  has  defended  our 
country  and  met  our  commitments  with  ded- 
ication and  selflessness. 

Pride  In  an  Army  that  has  played  a  signi- 
ficant role  In  building  our  country  and  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  our  society. 

Pride  In  an  Army  that  has  given  total 
loyalty  to  the  leadership  of  our  country  and 
to  the  people  It  supports. 

As  I  bid  farewell.  I  say  to  the  American 
soldier  who  stands  tall  before  me  today:  The 
cotmtry  you  serve  is  the  greatest  on  earth — 
whatever  its  present  problems  and  whatever 
Its  present  torments.  'Hie  Ideals  of  our  great 
land— Its  hlstorj-  and  Its  laedership  today- 
remain  the  guiding  light  and  standard  for 

mankind. 

Be  proud  of  jour  service  to  your  country. 
You  are  soldiers  in  the  service  of  dcmocra<  y. 

Stay  knowledgeable,  for  knowledire  is 
power. 

Stay  strong,  for  strength  Is  peace. 

Stay  firm  in  devotion  to  duM.  for  tlic  peo- 
ple of  our  country  need  you. 

Stay  obedient — always— In  .spirit,  mind, 
and  purpose  to  the  authority  tl.at  commands 
you  tn  this  democracy. 

The  professionalism  and  service  you  dem- 
onstrate is  our  country's  best  weapons  sys- 
tem— and  In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  our  Na- 
tion's true  security. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  life,  I  thank  God  for 
the  opportunity  that  was  given  to  me  to  be 
a  soldier.  If  given  that  opportunity  again,  I 
would — with  the  same  pride  and  with  even 
greater  hiunllity— raise  my  hand— and  take 
once  again — the  soldiers  oath. 

Goodbye  and  Godspeed. 
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HY  ROSE— A  MAN  TO  MATCH  A  SHIP         CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK— 1972 


MAN  S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 


Mr,  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  te  daddy?  '  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Cali- 
fornia we  say,  "Bring  us  men  to  match 
our  mountains. "  To  match  the  California 
Sierras  we  have  fortimately  been  blessed 
with  the  best. 

With  the  unfortunate  calamity  beset- 
ting the  submarine  Guitarro  several 
years  ago,  we  needed  a  man  to  rip  out 
and  reorganize  this  important  nuclear 
attack  submarine  as  a  man  of  war  within 
a  limited  budget.  That  man  designated 
was  Hy  Rose,  a  man  to  match  the 
Guitarro  to  mold  her  from  a  heap  of 
scrap  to  the  best  attack  submarine  in  the 
U.S.  force  today.  The  Guitarro  was  com- 
missioned a  few  weeks  ago  and  will  un- 
doubtedly take  her  place  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Hy  Rose  will  retire. 

The  Mare  Island  Grapevine  talks  of 
Hy's  work  in  the  latest  issue  as  follows: 
Snip  MANAC.EMcr,T  Officer  for  G65  Hr  Rose 
Retuiing 
Now  that  tbe  N-sub  Guitarro  (SSN  G65) 
has  successfully  completed  sea  trials,  her 
ship  management  officer,  Hyman  Rose,  heads 
for  retirement  to  rest,  rest,  rest. 

Tlie  restoration  of  this  ship  has  been  an 
unprecedentedly  demanding  and  absorbing 
Job  with  almost  man-kiUing  responsibility  to 
which  Hy  has  given  wiihout  stint.  If  any- 
one ever  deserved  a  long  vacation,  this  man 
does.  So  he  and  wife  Annette  (wage  and 
classification  specialist)  will  take  a  holiday 
before  Hy  heads  for  a  new  challenging  job 
in  private  industry. 

Rose  told  the  Grapevine  that  anything, 
now  unassigned,  which  the  Shipyard  has  to 
offer,  after  the  Guitarro,  would  seem  pretty 
antl-climatlc  and  that  can  be  well  believed 
by  readers  who  realize  what  the  preparation 
of  the  665  for  sea  trials  has  meant.  The  Ship- 
yard's ability  to  complete  the  ship  with  Its 
present  degree  of  excellence  owes  much  to 
Rose's  efforts. 

But  Hy  did  not  fall  to  credit  the  dedica- 
tion and  cooperation  of  the  entire  Guitarro 
team  for  the  accomplishment  and  cited  also 
the  unparalleled  assistance  that  was  received 
(without  cost  to  Uncle  Sam)  from  vendors 
and  private  shipyards  in  the  completion  of  a 
difficult  Job.  The  SMO  noted  that  the  665 
restoration  was  done  within  the  planning 
estimate  and  the  time  period. 

According  to  Rose,  the  Navy  and  its  ships 
will  benefit  from  several  Innovations  and 
spinoffs  of  the  project.  He  said  also  that 
manning  was  the  minimum  required  and  did 
not  "rob"  other  ships. 

Hy  had  21  years  in  then  P&E  when  he  was 
made  project  manager  for  the  Haivkbill  and 
the  Gultorro.  When  circumstances  demanded 
it,  he  was  given  entire  responsibility  for  the 
Guitarro  as  ship  management  officer.  All  665 
functions  were  concentrated  In  his  office. 

His  P&E  career,  which  began  In  1950,  In- 
cluded structural  planner  and  estimator,  sur- 
face type  desk  and  submarine  type  desk. 

Rose  came  to  MI  In  1940.  Navy  service 
preceded  a  shlpfitter  Job  at  PhUadelphla 
Navy  Yard  and  he  became  a  shop  planner 
here  and  supervisory  shop  planner  In  Shop 
11,  after  transferring  from  the  East. 

Always  ambltlotis,  Hy  began  taking  col- 
lege night  courses  and  fitted  himself  for  In- 
creasing responsibility.  Now  he  can  lay  It 
down,  he  feels,  with  conscience  clear. 

Hy,  the  Navy  and  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  .salute  you  for  a  Job  well 
done. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  4  we 
celebrated  Independence  Day  to  com- 
memorate the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  the  birth  of  our  Nation.  In  the 
words  of  that  great  dociunent: 

All  men  are  created  equal  .  .  .  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable Rights.  Among  these  are  Life,  Lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness.— To  se- 
cure these  rights,  governments  are  instituted 
among  Men. 

Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness— let  us  not  forget  that  these  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  which  we  take  so  much 
for  granted,  remain  only  a  treasured 
dream  to  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

During  July  16  to  22.  we  commemorate 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  reassure  free- 
dom-loving individuals  throughout  the 
world  that  they  are  not  forgotten  and  to 
reaffirm  our  Nation's  dedication  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  for  all 
men.  As  I  noted  last  year  at  this  time, 
there  is  a  deafening  silence  during  this 
veak  on  the  part  of  the  demonstrators 
wlio  usually  crowd  Washington  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  These  demonstrat- 
ors speak  out  against  the  Govenunent  in 
South   Vietnam,   whose   elections   they 
claim  are  less  than  a  model  of  democ- 
racy, yet  where  are  their  protests  against 
the  total  lack  of  political  freedom  in 
Lithuania,   Latvia.   Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land,   Hungary,    East    Germany,     the 
Ukraine  and  the  other  captive  nations. 
Thev  call  for   the  immediate  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  South- 
east Asia,  but  not  a  word  Is  said  about 
Soviet  troops  withdi-awing  from  the  cap- 
tive nations. 

They  decry  what  they  consider  to  be 
repression  in  Greece  and  Ignore  com- 
pletely the  plight  of  hundreds  of  intel- 
lectuals and  pxofessionals  in  the  Ukraine 
who  have  been  arrested  and  tried  secret- 
ly for  demanding  human  rights  to  which 
they  are  entitled  vmder  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

They  point  to  the  self-immolations 
which  have  taken  place  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  call  for  the  replacement  of  the 
government,  yet  there  is  total  silence 
concerning  the  young  Lithuanians  who 
recently  burned  themselves  to  death  in 
the  name  of  liberty. 

In  the  Lithuanian  city  of  Kaunas, 
bloody  riots  have  been  reported  with 
thousands  shouting,  "Freedom  for  Litli- 
uania,"  and  some  200  young  people  were 
arrested  by  Red  police. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  dramatize  the  plight  of 
those  peoples  who  live  under  Communist 
tyranny,  I  would  like  to  describe  in  more 
detail  these  recent  developments  in 
Kaunas,  Lithuania,  which  have  been  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  Lithuanian  Com-, 
munlty  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Latvian  Legation,  and  others. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  the  Baltic  States 
were  overnm  by  the  Soviets,  and  while 
a  year  later  Lithuanians  were  successful 
in  their  revolt  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
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the  Baltic  peoples  have  lost  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  population  during  the 
following  years  of  Soviet  terror  and  occu- 
pation. 

Tvio  million  Lithuanian-Americans 
recognized  this  June  15  as  a  National 
Day  of  Mourning  and  Prayer  to  demon- 
strate America's  support  of  Lithuania's 
fight  to  establish  religious  and  political 
freedom.  Tlie  proposal  for  a  National  Day 
of  Mourning  and  Prayer  was  Issued  in 
May  by  Vytautas  Volertas.  president  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  Community  of  the 
U.S  JV.,  Inc. 

He  made  the  declaration  followmg  de- 
velopments In  the  city  of  Kaunas,  where 
rioting  had  been  underway  over  religious 
oppression  and  lack  of  political  freedom. 
Tliousands  of  Lithuanian  youths 
swarmed  into  the  streets  shouting  "Pi'ee- 
dom  for  Lithuania"  and  battled  police 
and  Soviet  soldiers  with  sticks  and  stones 
after  a  young  Roman  Catholic.  Roma.s 
Talanta,  publicly  burned  himself  to  death 
"for  political  reasons." 

This  latest  tragedy  in  Lithuania  came 
on  the  heels  of  several  internal  disrup- 
tions which  were  aimed  at  focusing  inter- 
national attention  to  the  political  and 
religious  problems  faced  by  that  coun- 
try. Last  March  17,000  Lithuanian  Cath- 
olics signed  a  bitterly  worded  petition  to 
Communist  Party  leaders  demanding  an 
end  to  religious  suppression.  Piesident 
Volertas  stated  that  this  action  is  the 
most  massive  protest  of  its  kind  ever 
known  to  have  emerged  from  Lithuania 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  This  and  earlier  at- 
tempts te  relieve  religious  persecution 
had  gone  unheard  except  in  the  form  of 
Intensified  repression.  The  inch-thick 
petitions  were  then  sent  to  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary-General, Kurt  Waldheim. 

In  another  attempt  to  dramatize  their 
plight,  a  formal  protest  by  the  Lithuani- 
an intellectuals  wsvs  forwarded  to  the  5th 
World  Congress  of  Psycliiatiists. 

In  another  area.  President  Volertas 
stated  that  events  wltliin  the  last  year 
included  the  imprLsonment  of  priests  for 
preparing  children  for  their  first  com- 
mimion  at  the  request  of  their  parents 
and  two  Lithuanian  bisliops  being  sent 
to  unlimited  exile  without  trials. 

These  efforts  culminated  in  the  self- 
immolation  and  subsequent  rioting  in 
the  city  of  Kamias,  the  second  largest 
city  of  Lithuania  with  a  population  of 
more  than  300.000  pei-sons. 

A  Washington  Past  dispatch  from 
Moscow,  published  June  14,  said: 

Another  youth  burned  himself  to  death  in 
Soviet  Lithuania  abotit  10  days  ago.  Llthu- 
aniiiu  .sources  said  here  yesterday.  His  name 
v.as  not  disclosed,  but  the  .sources  said  he 
t\as  apparently  Inspired  by  Romas  Talanta, 
:!0.  w  ho  burned  himself  to  death  May  14. 

This  would  appear  to  be  the  third  in- 
stpnce  of  self-immolation  of  yoimg  Bal- 
tic protestors  against  intolerable  Soviet 
oppression. 

Tlie  recent  events  in  Lithuania  sliow 
that  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  bums  bright 
within  the  hearts  of  the  peoples  of  the 
caiHive  nations.  Our  Constitution  and 
our  history  speak  of  liberty  and  of  the 
struggles  and  sacrifices  by  which  liberty 
was  won.  But  with  tlie  privileges  that 
liberty  lias  brought  us  comes  the  respon- 
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sibllity  of  upholding  it.  Under  such  a 
responsibility  we  dare  not  fail.  During 
Captive  Nations  Week  let  us  reacarm  om* 
determination  that  the  heroic  peoples 
of  the  captive  nations  may  one  day  soon 
live  in  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  89th  Congress 
House  Conciu-rent  Resolution  416  was 
ui\animously  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  Pres- 
ident implement  this  legislation  by  bring- 
ing the  Baltic  States'  question  to  the 
United  Nations  and  in  addition,  that  of 
the  other  cw>tive  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  time  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416;  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Manifesto 
of  the  American  Friends  of  the  Captive 
Nations  and  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Eu- 
ropean Nations;  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Appeal  of  the  Women  For  Free- 
dom. Inc.;  a  paper  concerning  the  vio- 
lation of  human  rights  in  Soviet-occupied 
Bailie  States  provided  by  the  Lltliuanian 
American  Community  of  the  United 
Statf^  of  America,  Inc.;  and  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  proclamations  from  .several 
of  our  ma  ior  cities : 

H.  Con.  Res.  41'5 

Wliereivi  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination:  by  virtue  of  that  right  ihey 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  pe<q>les  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly 
deprlve<'  of  these  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States:  and 

Wherea.s  it  has  been  the  firm  and  consistent 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  sxipport  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence:  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Rcxolvrd  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  covciirrinp) .  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion 
to  bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  June 
21,  1965. 
Attest: 

Ralph  R.  Robirts. 

Clerk. 

Captive  Nations  Week  Manij-esto  1972 
The  undersigned  organizations,  dedicated 
to  the  restoration  of  freedom.  Justice  and 
human  dignity  In  the  captive  nations,  call 
attention  to  inibllc  Law  86-90.  unanimously 
Adopted    in    1959    by    the   Congress   ol    the 
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United  States,  by  which  the  third  week  of 
JiUy  each  year  is  designated  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week." 

Captive  Nations  Week,  since  Us  inception 
in  1959,  has  provided  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  the  Americans  to  show  their  solidarity 
with  the  people  in  East  and  Central  Europe. 
Nationv.ide  observances,  preceded  by  Capri^e 
Nations  Week  proclamations  by  the  Pre.si- 
dent  and  by  Governors  and  Mayors  of  many 
states  and  cities,  offer  Americans  a  public 
platform  for  manifesting  their  continued 
concern  for  the  plight  of  100  million  East  and 
Ceittral  Europeans  living  under  Communist 
rule. 

This  year's  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be 
observ'ed  again.st  the  background  of  the  May 
Moscow  Summit,  a  meeting  that  may  have 
far-reaching  Implications  for  Eastern  Europe 
and  world  peace. 

Freedom-loving  people  everywhere  wel- 
come fresh  initiatives  designed  to  lessen  in- 
ternational tensions.  The  undersigned  orga- 
nizations, too,  firmly  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  binding  old  wounds  and  leaving 
no  avenxies  unexplored  In  the  common  qviest 
for  a  lasting  peace.  The  past  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  however,  counsels  cavition. 

The  Soviets  have  failed  to  keep  Interna- 
tional agreements  with  the  VS.  In  World 
War  II.  the  Soviet  Union  assured  ihe  Western 
allies  that  It  was  seeking  no  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. Yet.  in  1940,  the  USSR  occu- 
pied atid  annexed  the  sovereign  states  of 
Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  Later  on.  Ru- 
mania, Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  u-ere 
forced  to  cede  vast  territories  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  the  end  of  1948,  the  Soviets  had 
succeeded  In  foisting  Communist  regimes  on 
Albania.  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Hungar\-. 
Poland.  Rumania  and  East  Germany.  Direct 
Soviet  control  v.as  thus  extended  over  an 
additional  100  million  once  free  people  .  . 

Today,  the  once  crucial  issue  of  East  and 
Central  Europe  has  been  shunted  aside  b; 
crises  ii»  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Hun- 
garian Revohilion  of  1956.  the  1968  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia,  the  worker's  riou  in  Po- 
land in  1970  and  the  revolt  m  Kaunas.  Lith- 
uania, In  1972,  threaten  to  become  mere  his- 
torical footnotes  passed  over  in  silence,  Miice 
to  question  Soviet  hegemony  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope has  been  equated  with  Jeopardiviiig  tVe 
prospects  for  detente. 

The  right  of  self -determination  is  a  corner- 
'stoue  of  individual  liberty  and  national 
sovereignty.  The  peoples  of  East  and  Central 
Europe  have  been  denied  this  right.  The  way 
to  a  lasting  peace  does  not  lead  through  the 
graveyard  of  freedom.  The  captive  nations 
win  not  resign  themselves  to  be  a  Soviet  fiet 
In  perpetuity.  A  people,  ruled  by  a  minority 
and  all  too  conscious  of  foreign  domination, 
are  a  source  of  unrest  and  instability.  No 
lasting  peace  can  be  achieved  while  100  mil- 
lion East  and  Central  Europeans  are  denied 
their  inalienable  right  to  chart  their  own 
destiny  .  .  . 

Since  1959.  Presidents  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedv.  Johnson  and  Nixon  all  have  issued 
Presidential  Proclamations,  designating  the 
third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
The  continued  need  for  Captive  Nations  Week 
observances  is  summed  up  succinctly  In  one 
of  the  paragraphs  of  Public  Law  86-90: 

•■.  .  .  The  desire  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  these  subnierged  natioiis  cousin  ute> 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  thf 
best  hopes  for  a  Just  and  la-sting  peace 

CHRIbrOl'HER  EMMF.r. 

C!i  airman. 
Ai'UTicv!  Friends  of  the  Captive  Nation.^. 

SlE>AN  KORBONSKI, 

C'laJrmaH. 
An^-'Cmblii  of  Captive  European  Nations 

C.vPiiVE  Nations  Wlek  Appeai. 
Women  for  Freedom  and  the  other  under- 
signed women's  oganiisatioiis  are  appealing  to 
the    American    people    to    respond    to    and 
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reflect  upon  the  special  significance  of  the 
J4th  annual  Captive  Nations  Week,  which  Is 
being  observed  this  year  from  July  16-22. 

We  believe  there  Is  a  grave  danger  that  the 
people  of  the  USA  may  be  misled  Into  a  state 
of  euphoria  that  true  peace  and  secxirity 
have  been  achieved  by  our  recent  overtures 
to  the  Communist  countries. 

For  despite  their  avowed  alleged  commit- 
meni  to  world  peace,  recent  events  demon- 
strate the  true  intentions  of  the  Communist 
leaders.  Donning  their  new  cloak  of  respect- 
ability, gained  through  friendlier  Soviet 
American  relations,  the  Communists  are  be- 
coming bolder  In  intensifying  their  policy  of 
repression  and  Russlflcatlon.  These  policies 
are  creating  a  veritable  cultiural  genocide. 

Arreats  of  intellectuals  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  USSR  are  becomint;  more  widespread. 
For  instance,  in  Ukraine  hundreds  of  Intel- 
lectuals and  professionals  have  been  arrested 
and  tried  secretly  for  demanding  human 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Soviet  Constitution  and  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  RlghU.  The  Baltic  coun- 
tries, Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  nations 
in  the  Soviet  sphere  are  suffering  similar 
oppression  and  persecution  in  their  c\iltuml 
and  rellgtoiis  life. 

Therefore,  we  urge  all  Americans  to  Join 
in  the  Captive  Nations  Week  observances  and 
to  take  every  opportunity  to  call  attention, 
through  their  political,  religious  and  social 
organisations,  to  the  plight  of  these  helpless 
captive  peoples. 

Women  for  Freedom  Inc.,  Byelorussian 
American  Women's  Association,  Czech- 
oslovak National  CouucU  of  Women  In 
Kxile,  Georgian  National  Alliance, 
Ukrainian  National  Women's  lieague  of 
America. 

Violation  of  Human  RicHrs  in  So\nET-OcctT- 
FiBD  Baltic  States — Red  Terkor  in  Ltth- 
CANiA,  Latvia,  and  Estomia 

(Lithusmian  American  Commu:Uty  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Inc.) 

The  Soviets  dominate  Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia,  and  Russian  troops  are  at  hand 
to  squelch  any  resistance.  The  Baltic  peo- 
ples are  deprived  of  their  very  basic  human 
rights  and  freedom.  They  are  unable  to 
speak  for  themselves.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  the  people  in  the  free  world  to  be 
spoketimen  for  enslaved  Lithuanians,  Lat- 
vians, Estonians  and  other  captive  people. 

The  Kremlin  is  fond  of  saying  that  Rus- 
sian Imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the 
fate  of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania,  Latvia 
and  Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel  fiction. 
The  Communist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power  in  the  Baltic  States  by  legal  or  demo- 
cratic proceiis.  The  Soviets  invaded  the  Baltic 
States  lu  June  of  1940  and  grabbed  them  by 
force  of  arms.  The  Baltic  peoples  have  been 
suffering  in  Rusbian-Coianiuiu.ii  ccip;,viiy 
for  more  than  30  years. 

BAD  AND  CLOIUOUS  EVtNTS  OP  JCNt 

The  month  of  June  is  very  sad  as  well  as 
glorious  to  the  Baits  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  to  other  freedom-loving  people.  Thirty- 
two  yecrs  ago  this  month — Iti  June  of  1940 — 
the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  tiie  grand  old 
Baltic  Stftes  of  Lithuania.  Latvia  and 
Estonia  and  look  over  the«e  three  peaor-Iov- 
Ing  republics  by  force  of  arms.  One  year 
later— in  June  of  1'J41— the  Russian  Com- 
m'i'ili5t.s  "tarred  mass  dep<jrtatlons  of  the 
Baltic  people,  and  over  150.000  Llthuaiiirins, 
Latvians  and  E.stoniaiifi  were  swallowed  up  in 
•-•ihJTian  slave  and  labor  cpmps.  Several  days 
before  the  Nazi  invasion  of  the  .Soviet  Union 
(,ii  June  22.  1941.  the  people  ol  Lithuania  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  Communi.-st 
refcinxe  in  the  countri":  fret^om  and  inde- 
pendence were  restored  and  a  free  Roveru- 
ment  wa»  re-esiablUhed.  This  free,  provision- 
<il  govemment  of  Lithuania  remained  In  ex- 
istence for  more  tlian  sis  weeks.  At  that  'ime 
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Li'httania  was  overrun  by  the  Nazis  who 
8\>ppre3sed  all  the  actU-itles  of  this  free 
government  and  the  government  itself. 

ANCIENT    nations 

The  Bflis  are  proud  people  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from 
time  ImmenxMlal.  For  Instance,  this  year 
marks  the  721st  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  state.  Mlndaugas  the 
Oreat  unified  Lithuanian  priucipaUiies  into 
one  kingdom  in  1351. 

The  Baltic  peoples  have  suffered  for  cen- 
turies from  the  "accident  of  geography." 
Prom  the  West  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  from  the  East  by  the 
Russians.  It  took  remarkable  spiritual  and 
ethnic  strength  to  survive  the  pressures  from 
both  Bides.  The  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and 
Estonians,  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  are 
ethnically  related  neither  to  the  Germans 
nor  the  Russians. 

RKSISTANCC    AGAINST    TllE    INVADERS 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian occupation,  however,  the  Baits  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom.  It  Is 
widely  recognized  that  In  the  period  be- 
tween 1940  and  1952.  some  30,000  Lithuanian 
freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  In  an  orga- 
nized resistance  movement  against  the 
Soviet  conquerors. 

The  Baltic  peoples  have  never  experienced 
such  an  extermination  and  annihilation  of 
their  people  in  their  long  history  through 
centuries  as  during  the  last  three  decades. 
Since  June  16,  1940.  the  Baltic  nations  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  have  lost  more 
than  one-fourth  of  their  combined  popula- 
tions to  the  ethnically  genocldal  depor- 
tation and  resettlement  programs  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  genocidal  operations  and 
practices  behig  carried  out  by  the  Soviets 
continue  with  no  end  In  sight. 

DESPESATE    PLIGHT   OF    LITHrANIAN.S 

Two  events  of  the  past  several  months  in- 
dicate the  desperate  plight  of  Lithuania's 
Roman  Catholics,  the  primary  target  of  the 
Soviet  government  repression  among  religi- 
ous denominations.  In  March.  1972.  a  peti- 
tion bearing  17.054  signatures  was  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Kurt  Waldheim.  SecreUry  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  courageous  signa- 
tories stated  that  they  were  appealing  to  the 
United  Nations  to  relay  their  protest  to 
Leonid  Brezhnev.  Secretary  General  of  the 
Russian  Conmiuuist  Party,  because  tliree 
previous  coUectlve  letters  had  gone  tman- 
swered. 

Tlic  most  recent  known  demonstrations 
against  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania 
and  persecution  of  religion  took  place  in 
the  city  of  Kaunas  and  in  other  cities  dur- 
ing the  second  part  of  May,  1972.  Several 
thousand  youths  battled  police  and  Soviet 
soldiers  in  Kauna-s  alter  a  young  Roman 
Cuthollc,  Romas  Talanta.  burned  himself  to 
death  In  a  public  park  for  political  reasons. 
The  rioting  continued  for  several  days  after 
liie  funeral  of  Talanta  and  spread  through- 
out the  entire  country  suffering  in  the  Soviet 
captivity.  This  Immolation  has  brought  In- 
icruatloiial  furor  and  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems bevelling  ihe  captive  Lithuanian  na- 
tion. 

CONFB'JNIING  T)IE  SOVIETS  WTI  H  THEIR  ACTS  OF 
AUCiRESSIoN 

n.e  United  States  Government  still  reftises 
to  rccofrnlze  the  forced  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  States  into  the  Sf>viet  Union.  But  this 
lack  of  offlcial  refOMnition  by  ovir  Govern- 
ment Ls  not  enough.  Our  diplomatic  reprc^cn- 
latives  at  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere 
should  be  prepared  to  confront  the  Soviet 
Union  with  its  acts  of  aggression  against 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  when  Soviet 
spokesmen  raise  the  cr\-  of  '•Imperialism" 
against  our  own  covmtry. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  slgnfid  tlie  UN.  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights.  This  document  de- 
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.srrlbes  the  fundamental  privileges  which  are 
due  to  every  individual  from  a  state  in  which 
he  lives.  These  Include  the  rights  of  assembly, 
of  free  elections  and  of  freedom  of  worship. 
Most  Importantly,  they  include  the  right  to 
move  freely  over  the  borders  for  emigration 
or  temporary  visiting. 

Tlie  United  States  and  other  countries  of 
the  free  world  shottld  urge  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers to  make  these  rights  described  In  the  Dec- 
laration available  to  the  Baits  and  other  cap- 
tive people.  U  tlie  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
had  tlie  courage  to  carry  out  such  reforms 
there  would  be  no  need  for  self-immolation 
to  demonstrate  the  plight  of  Lithuanians  and 
other  per.ple  in  the  Russian  Communist  cap- 
tivity. 

ERINCrtrC  THE  BALTIC  CASE  IN  THE  UNITED 

NATiorre 
Past  experience  Indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  sensitive  to  criticism  of  Its  ac- 
tions by  those  In  the  free  world.  Hoping  that 
such  means  may  minimize  the  persecution  of 
the  Baits  In  the  Soviet  captivity,  the  Admin- 
istration should  go  ahead  and  implement  U. 
Con.  Res.  416  (89th  Congress).  This  legisla- 
tion was  unanimotisly  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  it  calls  for  the  freedom 
from  Soviet  domination  of  Lithuania.  Latvia 
and  Estonia.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  should  bring  the  issue  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  United  Nations  and 
demand  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia.  We  should 
have  a  single  standard  for  freedom.  Its  de- 
nial In  the  whole  or  In  part.  In  any  place  in 
the  world,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  Is 
surely  Intolerable. 

Treaties  That  Were  Not  Kept  by  the  So- 
viets— Illegal     Seiztjke    or    the     Baltic 
States  bt  the  Soviet  Union 
The  Communist  regime  did  not  come  to 
power    in    the    Baltic    States    by    legal    or 
democratic  process.  The  Soviets  invaded  and 
occupied  the  Baltic  States  In  June  of  1940, 
and  the  Baltic  peoples  have  been  suffering  in 
Russian-Communist  captivity  for  32  years. 

The  seizure  and  annexation  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
stituted an  act  of  aggression  and  a  flagrant 
violation  of  numerous  Int-ematlonal  treaties 
and  agreements,  as  well  as  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  treaties  and  agreements  violated  by 
the  Soviet  Union  are: 

1.  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  Russia  and 
Estonia,  signed  at  Tartu  (Estonia)  on 
February  2.  1940; 

2.  Peace  Treaty  between  Lithuania  and 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Republic,  and 
Protocol,  signed  at  Moscow  on  July  12,  1920; 

3.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Latvia  and 
Ru.ss1r,  done  at  Moscow,  completed  and 
signed  at  Riga    (Latvia),   August   11,   1920; 

4.  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  between  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  signed  at  Moscow 
on  September  28, 1926; 

5.  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  and  Peaceful 
Settlement  of  Disputes  between  Estonia  and 
the  Union  of  So\let  Socialist  Republics, 
signed  at  Moscow  May  4,  1932;  extended  In 
1934  for  a  term  to  last  until  December  31, 
1945; 

G.  Convention  for  the  Definition  of  ARgres- 
sion,  signed  at  London,  July  3,  1933.  between 
Romania,  Estonia.  Latvia.  Poland,  Turkey, 
Uie  Union  of  Soviet  SociaUit  Republics, 
Persia,  and  Afghanistan. 

7.  Convention  between  Lithuania  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  for  the 
Definition  of  Aggression,  signed  at  London, 
JtUy  6,  1933;  extended  in  1933  for  a  term 
to  la.st  until  April  4,  1943; 

8.  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  between 
Latvia  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  SoclaUst 
Republics,  signed  at  Riga,  February  6.  1932; 

9.  General  Treaty  for  Renunciation  of  War 
as  an  Instrument  of  National  Policy,  signed 
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at  ParU.  August  27.  1928.  to  which  63  states 
are  partlea  among  them  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  RepubUca  of  Lithuania,  lAtvla  and 

10  Convention  relating  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  conciliation  Commission  and 
conciliation  Procedure  between  LatvU  and 
the  U.S.S.R..  signed  on  June  18. 1932; 

11  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  and 
Estonia,  signed  on  September  28.  1839; 

12  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
Latvia,  signed  on  October  5.  1939; 

13  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  between  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  R«^ubllcs  and 
Lithuania,  signed  on  October  10, 1939; 

14.  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
came  Into  force  on  January  10.  1920.  Lithu- 
ania Latvia  and  Estonia  became  Members  or 
the  League  on  September  22,  1921,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  September  18,  1934. 

As  the  forcible  incorporation  of  Llthtianla, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
stitutes a  violation  of  International  treaties 
and  generally  accepted  and  recognized  prin- 
ciples of  International  law,  the  Soviet  re- 
gime In  the  three  Baltic  States  lacks  any 
legal  basis  and  should  be  regarded  only  as  a 
temporary  occupation. 

CAPTIVE    nations 

The  reality  of  captive  nations  existing  In 
Eastern  Europe,  the  U.SSJl.,  Asia  and  the 
Caribbean  cannot  be  Ignored  If  we  value  our 
own  freedom. 

The  prime  Communist  objective  has  been 
to  obtain  Western  acquiescence  to  their  goal 
in  holding  under  their  control  twenty.seven 
European  nations. 

Detroit  has  many  residents  with  close  per- 
sonal and  family  ties  with  the  peoples  of 
Albania,  Armenia.  Byelorussia.  Bulgaria.  Cos- 
sackia,  Croatia,  Czechia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania.  Poland,  Rumania,  Serbia, 
Slovakia  and  the  Ukraine,  who  feel  the  hand 
of  Communist  dictatorships. 

It  Is  of  great  Importance  for  tis  to  morally 
.sustain  the  hope  and  faith  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples In  their  eventual  freedom. 

Therefore.  I,  Roman  S.  Grlbbs,  Mayor  of 
I  lie  City  of  Detroit,  issue  this  proclamation 
calling  attention  to  the  plight  of  those  who 
live  from  day  to  day  in  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world. 

Roman  S.  Gribbs. 

Mayor. 

Proclamation  or  Office  of  the  Mayor, 
Newport  News.  Va. 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian CommunlsU  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
iiud  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
Slavakla,  Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Main- 
land China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan.  Georgia, 
North  Korea,  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  CroatU, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  ma- 
jor war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United 
States  as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and 
lu  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders 
in  bringing  about  their  freedom  ai^d  in- 
dependence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  in  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  In- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  prayera. 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just 
aspirations  of  captive  peopiet 
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Now.  thMefore,  I,  J.  W.  Homsby,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Newport  News,  do 
hereby  proclaim  that  the  week  cMnmenclng 
JtUy  16.  1972  be  obeerved  as  "Ci^ttve  Na- 
tions Week"  in  Newport  News,  and  call  upon 
the  citizens  of  Newport  News  to  Join  with 
others  in  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  all  over  the  w^orld. 

Proclamation  op  Captive  Nations  Wei^k. 
July  16-22,  1972 

Whereas,  the  imperialUtic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North 
Korea.  Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia.  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  m  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimotis  vote  passed  Public  Law  86- 
90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  ant  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples; 

Now.  therefore,  L  Man,-  M.  Heslin.  acting 
MayM-  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  of  July  16-22.  1972 
be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the 
City  of  Hartford  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  Hartford  to  Join  with  others  in  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  oX 
oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all  ovr 
the  world. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  ol  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania. 
East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China. 
Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Georgia.  North  Korea. 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  mitions  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In  bring- 
ing about  their  freedom  and  Independence; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimotis  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
esUblishlng  the  third  week  In  JtUy  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples: 
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Now,  therefore.  I,  Moon  Landrleu,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  do  hereby  declare  the 
week  of  JiUy  16-22,  1972.  to  be  'Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  lu  New  CWleans.  and  call  upon 
the  citizens  to  join  with  others  In  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceftil  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

PRESERVING  THE  AMENITIES 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  along 
with  many  other  of  our  learned  societies 
In  this  coimtry.  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  efforts  to  preserve  and  to  improve 
the  environment  wherever  possible.  This 
effort  by  the  American  Chemical  Society 
has  been  ongoing  since  the  early  1960"s. 
In  1969  the  society's  subcommittee  on 
environmental  improvement  published 
a  report  titled,  "Cleaning  Our  Environ- 
ment— The  Chemical  Basis  for  Action." 
v/hich  was  one  of  the  best  and  first  docu- 
ments on  attacking  pollution  in  all  the 
elements — air,  land,  and  water. 

The  society  has  continued  its  efforts 
in  fighting  pollution;  and  their  publica- 
tion. Chemical  Engineering  News,  in 
every  issue,  has  articles  and  features  on 
preserving  the  environment.  The  June 
19.  1972.  is.sue  contains  an  editorial  by 
Patrick  P.  McCurdy.  the  magazine's  edi- 
tor, on  "Preserving  the  Amenities."  Mr. 
McCurdy  points  out  that  you  cannot 
separate  .science  from  technology  or  from 
politics.  He  concludes  that  attempts  to 
perform  such  separation  creates  vacuums 
that  can  draw  in  the  unwary,  the  ig- 
norant, and  the  irresponsible.  I  have  met 
many  people  v.ho  seem  to  be  unaware 
that  when  man  creates  a  vacuum,  nature 
will  tend  to  fill  it.  In  this  case,  as  Mr. 
McCurdy  points  out,  the  vacuum  can 
be  filled  with  those  who  can  only  contrib- 
ute to  the  confusion  surroimding  na- 
tional and  international  attempts  to  pre- 
serve the  environment. 

I  would  recommend  that  those  in  pub- 
lic life  think  carefully  before  flailins 
science  and  technology  as  the  sources  of 
pollution,  just  because  the  unwary,  the 
uninformed,  and  the  irresponsible  have 
blamed  science  and  technology  and  this 
has  now  become  a  popular  pastime. 

Those  in  public  Ufe.  either  elected  or 
appointed,  must  coordinate  the  activities 
of  science,  technology,  and  public  affairs. 
Not  to  do  so  is  to  defraud  our  Nation. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy s  thought-provoking  editorial. 

I  Prom  Chemical  and  Engineerliig  News 

June  19.  1972! 

Preserving  the  Amemties 

Always  eloquent.  Lord  Zuckerman.  former 
chief  scientific  adviser  to  the  VX...  managed 
to  put  things  nicely  Into  perspective  at  the 
UN  Conference  on  the  Human  Environment 
in  Stockholm.  Thus: 

"The  worst  enemies  of  the  environment, 
as  well  as  of  mankind,  are  poverty  and  Ig- 
norance. .  .  .  Pollution  Is  essentially  a  social 
and  political  problem.  For  the  first  time  we 
know  what  It  is  we  are  doing  as  our  Influence 
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spreads  over  the  globe.  It  Is  tinsclentlflc  to 
speak  as  if  technological  advance  la  working 
Inexorably  toward  malting  a  worse  world  and, 
in  particular,  that  we  are  going  to  be  un- 
able to  deal  with  our  waste  products.  I  re- 
gard the  environmental  dangers  which  we 
face  as  far  more  manageable  than  I  do  the 
social  and  political  problems  which  exist  In 
the  world.  The  physical  and  measurable 
problems  of  the  environment  are  matters 
with  which  science  and  technology  are  com- 
petent to  deal.  But  they  cannot  deal  with  the 
value  systems  which  determine  which  amen- 
ities should  be  preserved.  These  belong  to 
the  political  domain  where  all  citizens  have 
a  voice." 

Well  said.  We  think  the  remarks  are  worth 
extending.  You  cannot  separate  science  from 
technology,  or  either  from  politics.  Attempts 
to  do  so  create  vacuums  that  draw  in  the 
unwary.  Ignorant,  and  irresponsible.  Scien- 
tists who  deny  any  role  in  use  of  their  science 
help  set  the  stage  for  misuse.  Technologists 
who  refuse  to  try  to  assess  their  technology 
and  Its  implications  extend  and  compound 
the  error.  Political  figures  who  ignore  tech- 
nological Impacts  fall  the  public.  And  a  pub- 
lic that  lets  it  all  happen  faUs  itself. 

No  wonder  the  so-called  "unwashed"  of  the 
1960'3  flailed  their  way  Into  the  fray.  They 
saw  holes  la  the  sybtem  and  too  few  moving 
to  plug  them.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of 
them.  In  their  ignorance  and  anger,  often 
abetted  by  scientists  and  technologists  who 
should  have  known  better,  pinned  the  blame 
on  science  or  technology  or  Industry  per  se. 
Cries  for  abandoning  science  and  technology 
were  the  desperate  signals  that  something 
had  gone  awry.  Something  had,  all  right,  but 
the  solution  lies  not  there.  The  answer  rests 
in  well-founded,  political  compromise  at  all 
levels  contributed  to  by  all  citizens  including 
scientists   and   businessmen. 

Lord  Zuckermau  spoke  at  a  word-level  con- 
ference. But  his  words  have  a  certain  univer- 
sality and  with  not  too  many  changes  might 
have  been  applied  as  well  at  another  meet- 
ing— that  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists 
Association  taking  place  the  same  week  at 
Whilte  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

For  Lord  Zuckerman  was  putting  perspec- 
tive into  a  subject  too  often  viewed  too  nar- 
rowly. All  activity  in  a  shrinking  world 
affects  people  more  directly  than  ever  before. 
Thus,  key  topics  at  the  MCA  meeting — 
chemical  trade — productivity — energy — the 
Toxic  Substances  Act  of  1972 — pollution — 
all  Intimately  involve  the  fortunes  of  the 
chemical  industry.  But  all  quickly  blend  Into 
the  fabric  of  domestic  and  world  politics. 

As  Lord  Zuckerman  says,  science  and  tech- 
nology can  solve  the  technical  problems  of, 
say,  pollution,  or  energy,  indicating  the  vari- 
ous options  and  their  prices.  Scientists  and 
engineers,  though,  or  business  and  Industrial 
leaders,  shouldn't  be  permitted  to  make  final 
and  Independent  choices.  This  is  a  matter  of 
consensus,  where  tribute  Is  paid  to  all  ele- 
ments of  the  worldwide  electorate. 

Thus,  speaking  from  an  MCA  platform.  In- 
dustry leaders  can,  and  should,  expound  their 
notions  on  trade,  trade  negotiations,  produc- 
tivity, pollution,  energy,  toxic  substances.  La- 
bor, as  well,  consumers,  and  other  ln:erested 
parties  should  do  likewise. 

Then  some  godlike  solon  (the  public?) 
must  pull  It  all  together,  somehow.  But  the 
aolon  must  have  information.  And  in  the  area 
of  science  and  technology,  information  im- 
dersiandable  by  the  public  has  been  sparse. 
And  so.  this  same  Lord  Zuckerman,  speaking 
at  another  conference  (the  Roche  Anniver- 
sary Symposium)  at  another  time  (August 
1971),  in  another  place  (Basel,  Switzerland) 
was  moved  to  say : 

"Scientists,  Lf  they  are  to  prove  able  to 
translate  Into  action  tbelr  fe*rs,  their  wishes, 
and  Uielr  hopes  for  the  future,  should  op- 
erate in  the  political  arena.  .  .  .  We  have  got 
to  engage  In  those  processes  that  atfect  our 
democraMo  decisions." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  1972  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


July  26,  1972 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or   KXW    YORK 

IN  THK  HOT7SE  OP  BEPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  14th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  has 
revealed  again  tlie  depth  and  breadth 
of  conviction  held  by  large  segments  of 
our  population  concerning  the  humani- 
tarian and  strategic  importance  of  all 
the  captive  nations  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  for  world  peace.  On  the  basis 
of  Public  Law  86-90,  the  week's  activi- 
ties In  this  country  and  abroad  have 
been  extensive  and  most  reassuiing  As 
fm-ther  examples,  I  mtroduce: 

Proclamations  by  Gov.  Preston  Smith 
of  Texas,  and  mayors  James  H.  McGee 
of  Dayton,  Ohio;  Richard  H.  Marriott 
of  Sacramento,  CaUf.;  and  Ke\'in  H. 
White  of  Boston;  and  the  program  of  the 
New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
along  with  releases  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  and  the  Wash- 
ington News-Intelligence  Syndicate: 
Official  MEMORANDtTM  bt  Prfston  Smtth, 
OovERNOE  or  Texas 

In  Its  thrust  toward  world  domination, 
communist  Imperialism  has  deprived  many 
millions  of  people  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia  and  even  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Silenced,  but  unconquered,  these 
people  will  never  cease  to  struggle  for  their 
inalienable  right  to  a  free  life. 

The  national  security  and  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  Is  depend- 
ent on  the  continued  desire  for  liberty  and 
Justice  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  these 
captive  nations. 

By  action  of  Congress,  the  third  week  of 
July  has  been  designated  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  observe  this  period 
in  tribute  to  the  fight  for  freedom  and  in 
recognition  of  the  natural  interdependency 
of  the  people  and  nations  of  the  world. 

Tlierefore,  I,  as  Governor  of  Texas,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  of  July  16,  1972, 
as  Captive   Nations  Week  in  Texas. 

Prociamation 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rtis- 
sian  Commimists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slova- 
kia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ruma- 
nia, East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cos.sackia,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communi.-jt  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war:  and 

Whereas,  tlie  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
brluRlng  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  mibllc  Law  66- 
90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples. 


Now.  therefore,  I,  James  H.  McGee,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Dayton,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  the  week  commencing  July  18,  1972  be 
observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Dayton  to 
Join  with  others  in  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Captive  Nations  WSek 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  people  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Ck)ssackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  the  desires  for  liberty  and  Uide- 
pendence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  de- 
terrent to  any  ambitions  of  Communist  lead- 
ers to  Initiate  a  major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
C4^)tive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  Jtily  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of  cap- 
tive peoples. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  H.  Marriott, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Sacramento,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July 
16,  1972  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  Sacramento  to 
Join  with  others  In  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Declaration 

■\\7<ereas:  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Commimists  have  led  through  direct  and 
Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation  and 
enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackia,  Tiukestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas:  the  desire  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  am- 
bitions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas:  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas:  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establlshmg  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  InvltUig  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations 
of  captive  peoples 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Kevin  H.  White,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  do  hereby  proclaim  that 
the  week  commencing  July  16.  1972  be  ob- 
served as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  call 
upon  the  clttsens  of  the  City  of  Boston  to 
join  with  others  In  observing  this  week  by 
ujferlng  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
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for  the  peaceful  Uberatlon  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Captivb  Nations  Week,  July  16-22,  1972 

The  Americanism  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  announces  the  14th 
national  observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
as  established  bv  Public  Law  86-90  by  an  act 
of  Congress  In  June  1959.  This  event  en- 
courages us  to  reach  across  ecumenical  lines 
and  request  the  cooperation  and  religious 
unity  of  aU  the  Churches  and  Synagogues 
to  accomplish  a  specific  task,  the  soimdlng 
of  a  caU  for  religious  freedom  for  the  Cap- 
tive nations. 

We  ask  remembrance  of  the  captives  in 
all  religious  services  on  Sunday,  July  16, 
1972.  In  addition,  we  ask  every  believer  In 
God.  each  In  his  own  way,  or  in  collective 
effort  within  his  felowship  or  group,  to  pray 
for  fifteen  minutes  each  day  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  m  a  prayerful  petition  to  God  to 
re-establish  the  inalienable  right  of  His  chil- 
dren to  acknowledge  Him  freely  without  per- 
secution from  ruling  governments. 

It  is  also  our  hope  that  public  indigna- 
tion over  these  Injustices,  as  described  In  the 
enclosed  pamphlet,  will  motivate  public  of- 
ficials to  help  accomplish  the  most  impor- 
tant mission  confronting  the  world  today, 
the  rolling  back  of  the  ominous  menace  of 
atheistic  conamunism. 

On  Simday,  July  16,  1972,  we  have  sched- 
uled Mrs.  Gilbert  Smith  and  Mr.  Marvin 
Steffins,  experts  on  Cuban  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can affairs,  for  radio  station  WTIX  (690), 
10:00  8.m.-12:00  noon,  in  an  effort  to  an- 
swer any  questions  the  public  may  have 
concerning  these  matters. 

Also,  the  Archdiocesan  Council  of  Catho- 
lic Women  Is  scheduling  a  program  for  Phi- 
losophy Hall,  Notre  Dame  Seminary,  2809 
S.  CarroUton  Avenue,  New  Orleans,  July  16, 
1972,  3:00-5:30  p.m.  The  public  is  invited  to 
attend  and  meet  our  speakers  in  person. 

Again,  may  I  request  your  cooperation  and 
prayers  In  this  crusade  In  the  belief  that  we 
have  nothing  to  lose  but  the  tyrannical 
chains  that  bmd  our  fellow  believers  to  the 
most  reactionary  ideology  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

President  Confirms  Deienie  Not 
Acquiescence 
President  Nixon's  proclamation  of  the  1972 
Captive  Nations  Week  was  hailed  today  as  a 
clear  Indication  that  the  pursuit  of  detente 
with  the  Bed  states  is  not  identical  with  a 
politico-moral  acquiescence  to  the  perma- 
nent captivity  of  the  nations  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, within  the  USSR,  in  Asia  and  Cuba. 
Tlie  President's  proclamation,  which  em- 
phasized that  "In  much  of  the  world,  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Independence  con- 
tinues," was  issued  last  Saturday  from  the 
Western  White  House  in  San  Clemente.  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  professor  at  Georgetown 
University  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  stated  today, 
after  the  Congressional  14th  Observance  of 
the  Week.  "The  far-seeing  diplomatic  offen- 
sive of  the  President  toward  both  Moscow 
and  Peking  underwrites  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  those  captive  nations  and  peoples 
in  the  USSR  and  Red  China  than  any  other 
action." 

Cj^tive  Nations  Week  was  established  by 
Congress  in  1959.  Every  President  has  pro- 
claimed the  Week  since.  The  resolution  calls 
upon  all  Americans  to  observe  the  3rd  week 
In  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week  "until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world."  which  means  thoee  In 
the  Red  area  from  the  Danube  to  the  Pacific 
and  in  Cuba.  The  Week  has  been  annually 
proclaimed  by  37  Governors  and  Mayors  of 
major   cities,   sucli   as   New   York,   Boston. 
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Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  Or- 
leans, Miami,  San  Francisco  and  others,  in- 
spiring citizens  to  express  their  moral  re- 
sponsibility toward  'i  o'  htimanity  under 
Red  totalitarian  nile.  Seventeen  foreign 
countries  also  observe  the  Week.  On 
Wednesday,  Congress  observed  the  14th 
Week. 

In  a  Congressional  reprint  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Edward  J.  Derwinskl  of  UlUiois 
and  titled  "Do  You  Know  The  Captive  Na- 
tions?" the  NCNC  chairman  challenges  the 
Harris  and  Gallup  pollsters  to  query  Ameri- 
cans as  to  their  awareness  of  all  the  captive 
nations  and  their  relevance  to  Vietnam.  He 
asks,  "Do  You  Know  These  and  Their  Tear 
of  Takeover,"  as  published  in  last  October's 
Reader  s  Digest?  ' 

Armenia   ^^^^ 

Azerbaijan   1^20 

Byelovtissia ^^20 

Cossackia   *^20 

Georgia 1920 

Idel-Ural    — -  1^20 

North    Caucasia 1920 

Ukraine    1920 

Far   Ef>steru   Republic 1922 

Turkestan    1922 

Mongolian  People's  Republic 1924 

Estonia 1940 

Latvia    - -  1940 

Lithuania 19*0 

Albania     19*« 

Bulgaria    - 19*° 

Serbia.  Croatia,  Slovenia,  etc.  in  Yugo- 
slavia     - —  19*8 

Poland    19^7 

Romania     I**' 

Czecho-Slovnkla     1948 

North   Korea... 1948 

Hungary   --- 1949 

East    Germany 1949 

Mainland    China -  1949 

Tibet    -  1951 

North    Vietnam 195* 

Cuba    196° 

Who's  Next? 

South  Vietnam?  The  Republic  of  ChUia? 
Cambodia?  Laos?  Bolivia?  Chile?  or  Israel? 

In  his  statement  Dr.  Dobriansky  stressed 
that  the  Nixon  offensive  opens  up  "the  whole 
realltv  of  the  majority  of  captive  nations  in 
both  "the  USSR  and  Red  China."  He  fiuther 
pointed  out  that  "Congress  has  again  a 
wonderful  oppOTtunlty  to  investigate  these 
areas  as  provided  by  Congressman  Daniel  J. 
Roods  measure  for  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations.  The  seU-im- 
molatlons  In  Lithuania,  the  harsh  cultural 
repressions  in  UkraUie,  and  the  oppression  of 
Jews  in  the  USSR  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
needed  Investigation  for  both  humanitarian 
and  strategic  reasons."  The  professor  added, 
"Those  In  our  body  politic  who  vociferate 
most  about  'conECience'  In  politics  seem  to 
be  the  least  concerned  with  the  Vs  o^  h"" 
manity  deprived  of  freedom  Itself. ' 

PvBuic  Affairs 
(By  Thomas  A.  Lanet 

Washington,  July  15.— When  Howard  K. 
Smith  announced  on  the  ABC  tele\  ision  eve- 
ning news  that  a  third  Lithuanian  youth  had 
Immolated  himself  in  protest  against  the 
Soviet  genocide  being  visited  upon  the 
Lithuanian  people,  that  tragic  event  seemed 
remote  from  our  American  scene.  In  our 
illusion  that  we  are  achieving  detente,  we 
liave  woi*ed  to  excUide  from  public  con- 
sciousness all  evidence  of  the  barbaric  be- 
havior of  the  communist  regimes. 

Even  as  President  Nixon  was  visiting  in 
Moscow,  Lithuanians  were  rloUng  in  the 
streets  of  Kaunas  after  a  young  patriot. 
Romas  Talauta.  burned  himself  to  death  in 
protest  against  the  Soviet  persecution. 
Events  provided  a  disquieting  backdrop  to 
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President  Nixon's  Journey  for  peace,  but  they 
were  vlrttially  unreported  in  our  news  media. 
Maybe  the  President  was  talking  to  the 
wrong  people. 

Older  Americans  will  remember  the  Baltic 
States — ^Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Esihoaia— 
which  were  liberated  from  Russian  bondage 
in  the  peace  settlement  of  World  War  I.  In 
the  opening  maneuvers  of  World  War  II, 
these  states  were  reconquered  by  Suilin  and 
Incorporated  info  the  Soviet  structure.  When 
Germany  tiuiied  against  the  Soviet  Union  ni 
1941,  it  seized  and  occupied  the  Baltic  stales, 
only  to  withdraw  from  them  before  the  Bua- 
siau  advance  in  1944. 

Through  all  the  years,  the  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  Soviet  conquest  of 
the  Baltic  states.  We  regard  them  as  hide- 
pendeut  states  now  under  Soviet  occupation, 
but  we  do  nothing,  in  the  United  Natioiis  or 
elsevkhere,  to  termUiaie  that  occupation.  We 
don't  like  to  think  about  tlie  problem.  It 
remmds  tis  that  we  are  extending  the  hajid 
of   friendship   to   the   oppresser. 

Tlie  peoples  of  these  states,  patriotic  and 
deeply  religious,  might  tolerate  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Russians  but  they  cannot  en- 
dure the  communist  zealotry  v.-hich  attacks 
their  culture  and  desecrates  their  most 
sacred  traditions. 

Some  observers  estimate  that  as  much  as 
25  percent  of  the  poptilation  has  been  de- 
ported to  the  Rti--.«^ian  slave  labor  camps. 
Tens  of  thousands  have  died  as  freedom 
fighters  resisting  the  oppressive  Russian 
presence. 

As  we  enter  the  week  of  Jtily  16-22  which 
Congress  has  set  tif-i6e  to  honor  the  Captive 
Nations  and  to  tell  them  America  has  not 
forgotten  their  plight,  we  should  ponder  our 
obligations  to  these  suffering  peoples.  If  we 
become  Indifferent  to  their  distress,  con- 
cerned only  for  our  own  comfort,  we  shall 
destroy  the  spirit  of  America.  We  would 
show  by  such  behavior  liow  little  we  deser.e 
the  freedom  we  enjoy. 

aL\NT    HAVE   LSCAPED 

We  have  in  the  U.S.  courageous  refugees 
who  escaped  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  from 
the  communist  terror  ravaging  their  home- 
lands. These  gallant  men  and  women  braved 
the  slavekeepers  at  the  Wall  in  BcrlUi.  swam 
the  dpugerous  waters  to  freedom  in  Hong 
Kong  or  slipped  unseen  across  a  more  lighilv 
guarded  sector  of  the  iron  and  bamboo  cur- 
tains. Honor  them.  Listen  to  them  and  learn 
the  truth  about  the  myth  of  mellowing. 

The  national  mood  of  escapism — from  liie 
costs  of  preparedness,  from  the  hardthip  of 
conflict,  from  the  burdens  of  citizenship, 
from  the  discipline  of  morality,  from  tlie 
commands  of  duty — gives  this  great  comiirv 
the  a.spect  of  a  dying  organism.  If  you  don't 
care  about  freedom,  you  don't  caae  about 
life.  The  Captive  Peoples  do  care.  Tliey  are 
alive  with  resistance  to  tyramiy. 

Look  at  the  Captive  Nations!  There  you 
will  find  examples  of  enduring  lo\-a;ty.  mag- 
nificent courage,  matchless  daring,  prmci- 
plcd  defiance.  In  1953.  the  people  of  East 
Berlin  threw  Molotov  cockUils  at  Russian 
tanks.  In  1956.  the  people  of  Poznan  in  Po- 
land rebelled  against.  Soviet  oppression.  Later 
in  that  year,  the  Himgarians  drove  the  Rits- 
siaii.<!  out  of  Bv:dape-<t.  only  to  be  left  to  fight 
alone  against  the  Rufsian  colosus  The  Wes: 
wotild  give  no  help. 

Now  the  Lithuanians  are  in  exiremis. 
rising  in  desperation  against  the  assault  on 
their  culture.  When  will  America  stand  once 
again  with  the  oppressed  peoples  and  agaii;,i.t 
the  tvrauts  as  it  did  In  the  early  years  of 
this  century?  When  will  it  shed  that  para- 
lysis of  the  Intellect  which  has  Imprisoned  it 
In  a  depraved  obeisance  to  the  barbaric 
dictators  of  the  communist  relch?  We  can 
recover  our  national  health  by  emtilatlnp 
the  dedication  to  freedom  which  today  is 
found  only  among  the  Captl\-e  Nations. 
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UNIFORMED      SERVICES      RETIRE- 
MENT PAY  EQUALIZATION  ACT 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF   CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 
Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
iniroduced  H.R.  5078  to  recompute  mili- 
tary retirement  pay  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  the  pay  of  active  duty  personnel. 
The  complete  text  of  my  bill  follows: 

H.R.  5078 

A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  Slates  Code. 

to  equalize  the  retirement  pay  of  members 

of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal  rank 

and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of   Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 

America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniformed  Sen,'lces 

Retirement  Pay  Equallz-itlon  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Title  10,  United  SUites  Code,  Is 
aniended  as  follows: 

(1)   section  1401   Is  amended  by  Inserting 
".  and  adjust  to  reflect  later  changes  in  ap- 
plicable permanent  rates  '  immediately  before 
Uie  period  in  footnote  1  to  the  table. 
t2)   section  1401(a)  Is  repealed. 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  following  item  In 
the  analy.sis  to  chapter  71: 

"1401  (at.  Adjustment  of  retired  pay  and  re- 
tainer pay  to  reflect  changes  iu 
Consumer  Price  Index." 

(4)  section  1402(a)  Is^mended— 

I  A)  by  striking  out  "monthly  basic  pay'" 
at  the  beginning  of  column  1  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "monthly  basic  pay ', 

(B)  by  striking  out  "retainer  pay  - '  at  the 
end  of  column  2  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "retainer  pay  '". 

tC)   by  striking  out  all  of  footnote  number 

(D)  by  striking  out  "-"  before  the  remain- 
ing footnote  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  all  of  the  matter  fol- 
lowing the  footnote. 

ID)   section  3991  is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  column  1  of  formula  A 
In  the  table  to  read  as  follows: 

"Monthly  ba.sic  pay  to  which  members 
woxild  be  entitled  If  he  were  on  active  duty 
In  his  retired  grade.'" 

(B)  by  amending  footnote  2  to  the  table 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  •  Compute  at  rates  applicable  on  date 
of  retirement  and  adjust  to  reflect  later 
changes  in  appUcable  permanent  rates.  How- 
ever, if  members  retired  grade  Is  deter- 
mined under  section  3963(a)  or  3963(b) .  or  If 
member  ha.s  8er\ed  four  years  as  Chief  of  the 
Medical  Ser\lce  Corps,  use  pay  U)  which 
member  would  be  entitled  U  he  were  on  active 
duty  In  bU  retired  grade." 

16)   by   Inserting  the   following   new    sec- 
tion  Immediately  after  section  6148: 
"s  6149.  Retired  pay:  computed  on  the  basis 
of  rales  of  pay  for  officers  on  the 
active  list 

"E.x'.ept  for  officers  whose  retired  pay  is 
computed  under  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act 
of  1942  (56  Stat.  359).  the  retired  pay  of 
each  retired  officer  of  the  Navy  or  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  rates  of  pay  provided  by  law.  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement,  for  officers  on  the  active 
list.  If  after  the  retirement  of  any  such 
officer  the  rates  of  pay  for  officers  on  the 
active  list  are  changed,  the  retired  pay  to 
which  the  officer  Is  entitled  shall  be  re- 
computed on  the  basis  of  the  new  ratea." 

(7)  by  isMrtlng  Immediately  below  "6ec. 
6148"  the  following  new  Item  in  the  analy- 
sis to  chapter  561: 
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"6149.  Retired  pay:  computed  on  basis  of 
rates  of  pay  for  officers  on  the  ac- 
tive list." 

(8)  sections  6151(b).  6323(e).  6325  (a)(2) 
and  (b) (2). 6326(c) (2).  6381(a) (2) ,  6383  (c) 
(2),  6390( (b)(2),  and  6394(h)  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "basic  pay  of  the  grade"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "basic  pay  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled  if  serving  on  active 
duty  In  the  grade". 

(9)section  6327(b)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "of  the  grade  In  which  retired" 
and  In-sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  If  on  active 
duty". 

(10)  sections  6396(b)(2),  6398(b)(2).  and 
6400(b)(2)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "basic  pay  of  the  grade"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "basic  pay  to 
which  she  would  be  entitled  If  serving  on 
active  duty  In  the  grade". 

(11)  section  8991  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  amending  column  1  of  formula  A 
In  the  table  to  read  as  follows: 

"Monthly  basic  pay  to  which  member 
would  be  entitled  if  he  were  on  active  duty 
in  his  retired  grade.'" 

(B)  by  amending  footnote  2  to  the  table 
to  read  as  follows: 

"-Compute  at  rates  .tpplicable  on  date  of 
retirement  and  adjust  to  reflect  later  changes 
in  applicable  permanent  rates.  However,  if 
member's  retired  grade  is  determined  under 
section  8963(a)  or  8963(b),  u.<ie  pay  to  which 
member  would  be  entitled  if  he  were  on  ac- 
tive dtity  in  his  retired  grade." 

Sec.  3.  A  meml>cr  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  was  retired  by  rea- 
son of  physical  disability  and  who  Is  en- 
titled. In  accordance  with  section  411  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
823) ,  to  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  computed 
mider  provisions  of  law  In  effect  on  the  day 
preceding  the  effective  dale  of  that  Act,  may 
elect  within  the  one-ye.-ir  period  following 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  to  receive  dis- 
ability retirement  pay  computed  under  pro- 
visions of  law  in  effect  on  the  effective  dale 
of  this  Act  in  lieu  of  the  retired  pay  or  re- 
ts iner  pay  to  which  he  is  otherwise  entitled. 

.Skc.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
.sion  of  law,  a  member  of  an  armed  force  who 
was  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  under 
any  of  the  following  provisions  of  law  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  to  receive  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances to  which  he  was  entitled  on  that  day: 

(1)  The  Act  of  March  23,  1946.  chapter 
112  (60  Stat.  59). 

(2)  The  Act  of  June  26,  1948,  chapter 
677  (62  .Stat.  1052). 

(3)  The  Act  of  September  18,  1950,  chap- 
ter 952  (64Stat.  A224). 

Sec.  5.  The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not 
reduce  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  to 
which  a  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  was  entitled  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

.Sec.  6.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
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CONGRATULATIONS   TO    AHEPA 


contributed  beyond  measure  to  numerous 
worthy  causes,  both  national  and  inter- 
national, during  the  half  century  of  its 
history,  a  period  marked  by  world  wars 
and  great  suffering.  The  record  of  serv- 
ice and  response  by  AHEPA  to  disaster 
relief  and  other  needy  causes  has  been 
truly  impressive.  In  addition,  local 
AHEPA  chapters  have  given  generously 
to  community  concerns  in  the  areas  of 
education,  charity,  and  civic  betterment. 

Good  fellowsliip,  family  participation, 
and  civic  i-esponsibility  are  very  much  a 
part  of  the  spirit  of  AHEPA.  At  a  time 
of  disruption  and  transition,  the  members 
of  AHEPA  continue  to  work  for  that 
strengthening  of  social,  moral,  and  fam- 
ily life  wtiich  is  the  key  to  the  survival 
of  American  society  in  a  troubled  world. 
Its  members  are  drawn  from  every  walk 
of  life,  united  by  shared  ideals  and 
goals — fellowship,  understanding,  and 
compassion. 

Valuing  citizenship  in  a  free  society, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  cause  of 
education  is  particularly  dear  to  AHEPA 
and  its  programs.  In  its  statement  of  pur- 
po.se,  the  privileges  of  citizenship  and 
the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind  are 
botii  honored.  AHEPA  has  been  a  worthy 
vehicle  for  the  Greek  American  com- 
munity to  manifest  its  benevolence,  ideal- 
ism, and  dedication  to  freedom  in  this 
Nation  and  in  Greece,  the  mother  of 
democracy.  The  achievements  of  Greek 
Americans  have  been  recognized  and 
celebrated  through  and  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  AHEPA.  In  so  doing,  AHEPA  has 
helped  to  give  pride  and  purpose  to  our 
citizens  of  Greek  origin  and  to  share 
with  all  Americans  the  unique  heritage 
of  Hellenic  culture  and  tradition.  May 
its  witness  during  the  next  half  century 
continue  to  in.spire  men  and  women  of 
goodwill  as  in  the  past  five  momentous 
decade.s. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 
Mr.  '.BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speakeit,  this  month  marks  the  golden 
annive^ary  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  founded  July  26, 1922,  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  order,  a  secret  fraternal 
body,  nonpolitlcal  and  nonsectarian,  has 


THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF   WBST   VmCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of 
the  swirling  mists  of  mythland  comes 
the  story  of  the  children  who  were  car- 
ried on  the  back  of  a  milk-white  bull  out 
of  the  tired  and  womout  culture  of  the 
East  to  the  new  and  invigorating  Ismd  of 
the  Hellenes.  They  carried  with  them  all 
the  arts  and  wisdom  of  the  ancient  civili- 
zations along  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates. 
In  their  new  land  across  the  sea  they 
multiplied  these  skills  and  sciences  a 
thousandfold,  producing  the  magnificent 
Greco-Roman  civilization  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  modern  day  advance- 
ment. 

Many  generations  later,  perhaps  as 
many  as  a  hundred  generations,  some  of 
the  descendants  of  these  early  adven- 
turers essayed  another  voyage,  using 
more  modem  means  of  transportation. 
They  crossed  the  seas  to  America,  not  as 
visitors  or  critics,  but  as  those  who 
wished  to  unite  their  fortunes  with  the 
fortunes  of  a  newer  land  than  their  an- 
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cestors  had  found  seveial  thousand  years 
previously.  Here  they  merged  skillfully 
with  others  who  were  seeking  new  op- 
portimities  for  self -fulfillment.  Without 
abandoning  their  pride  in  their  national 
origin,  they  adopted  the  mores  and  the 
usages  of  their  American  hosts.  Gladly 
and  freely  they  contributed  their  skills 
and  their  energies  to  the  task  of  building 
a  better  and  a  stronger  nation.  Today  we 
find  them  participants  and  leaders  in 
everj-  worthwhile  activity:  in  industry, 
in  the  professions,  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. They  are  capable  and  dependable 
citizens,  having  inherited  the  imder- 
standing  of  good  citizenship  from  their 
ancestors,  the  Hellenes. 

Fifty  years  ago  today,  our  Greek 
friends  fovmded  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  a 
secret  fraternal  order  dedicated  to  serv- 
ice to  humanity  and  to  the  promotion  of 
understanding  and  good  will  among  men. 
Its  accomplishments  are  many  and  note- 
worthy. We  are  immensely  proud  of  their 
record,  and  we  imite  in  paying  honor  to 
this  fine  body  of  true  Americans  on  their 
50th  amiiversary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FLORIDA'S  "HELP  STOP  CRIME- 
PROGRAM 


HON. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIV'Er 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa — The 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association.  For  half  a  century, 
AHEPA  has  served  an  important  fmic- 
tion  in  strengthening  the  fellowship  and 
the  cultural  ties  of  the  American  and 
Greek  nations.  Its  46,000  members  are 
dedicated  to  keeping  the  traditional 
Greek  Ideals  of  democracy  and  repre- 
sentative government  alive  in  today's 
world. 

Our  Western  civilization  owes  an  infin- 
ite debt  to  the  heritage  of  Greece,  for  its 
advances  in  thought  end  literature,  in 
art  and  architecture.  The  contributions 
of  Greek  Americans  to  the  culture  and 
strength  of  tliis  great  country  are  in- 
deed significant  and  their  impact  im- 
measurable. Among  the  stated  objects  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  are  to  encomage  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  political,  civic, 
social  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor;  to  pledge  its  membei-s  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption:  to  promote  the  spir- 
it of  altruism,  common  understanding, 
mutual  benevolence  and  helpfulness:  and 
to  champion  the  cause  of  education,  by 
maintaining  new  channels  for  the  dis- 
semination of  culture  and  learning. 

It  is  with  profound  respect  and  ad- 
miration that  I  congratulate  AHEPA  on 
this  most  exciting  of  occasions.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion which  stands  as  a  beacon,  a  model 
for  all  civic-minded  groups.  It  has  a 
proud  tradition,  an  inipressi\e  historj', 
and  a  bright  future.  I  hope  the  years 
ahead  bring  success  and  fulfillment  to 
all  members  of  AHEPA. 


DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  state- 
\t'ide  program,  initiated  to  repel  the 
forces  of  crime,  was  begun  last  month. 
Tlie  "Help  Stop  Crime"  program,  devel- 
oped by  Gov.  Reubin  Askew's  Council  on 
Criminal  Justice,  is  seeking  to  prevent 
crime  through  citizen  involvement. 

The  first  pliase  of  the  program,  felony 
reporting,  is  designed  to  stimulate  citi- 
zens to  act  quickly  to  report  to  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  any  crime  or 
saspicious  activity  that  they  observe. 
It  is  hoped  that  tliis  early  warning  sys- 
tem will  bring  officers  to  tlie  scene  in 
time  to  thwart  any  crime. 

The  second  phase  is  a  series  of  educa- 
tional programs  to  inform  the  citizens  of 
Florida  about  simple  steps  to  take  to  pro- 
tect their  property  and  themselves 
against  the  most  common  types  of 
crimes. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Governor 
and  Ills  "Help  Stop  Crime"  program  for 
taking  the  initiative  by  bringing  to  pub- 
lic awareness  the  problems  of  crime  in 
today's  socie*^y. 

At  tills  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Miami  Beach  Sun  Re- 
porter concerning  this  worthy  program. 
Tliis  article  higlilights  the  efforts  of  four 
outstanding  citizens  of  the  Miami  area 
who  are  serving  on  the  Governor's  Coun- 
cil on  Criminal  Justice. 

The  article  follows: 

MtAMiANS  Serving  on  Cbime  CoMMrrrrt: 

Four  prominent  MlamUms  are  serving  on 
the  Governor's  Crime  Prevention  Commit- 
tee. The  committee,  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  Governor  Askews  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice,  consists  of  members  from  business, 
professional  and  civic  area. 

Tlie  four  Mlamlnns  serving  on  this  com- 
mlitee  are:  Kenneth  M.  Myers,  senator  from 
the  45th  district,  representing  the  Florida 
Senate;  Reverend  Cannon  Theodore  R.  Gib- 
sou,  repiesenilng  tiie  Florida  Council 
of  Churches;  Charlie  Harris,  president 
or  the  Florida  .\FL-CIO  and  Edward  J. 
SchPRffcr,  president  of  E.  J.  Scheaffer  r.nd 
As.'.ocin'es.  representing  the  Southeast  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Association  of  Advertls- 
ir.q;  Agencies. 

Major  purpose  of  the  committee  is  for  the 
Individual  representatives  to  work  through 
their  organlzaiious  on  a  statewide  basis,  in 
order  to  estahlUh  citizen  committees  that 
win,  In  turn,  work  more  closely  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies  hi  their  cities. 

The  Governor's  Council  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice is  presently  developing  the  "Help  Stop 
Crime!"  Program  which  ha-s  two  objectives: 

To  U°alu  the  public  to  recognize  aiid  re- 
port felony  crimes  whUe  they  ai-e  being  com- 
mitted so  that  law  enforcement  personnel 
can  respond  In  time  to  make  an  arrest  at 
the  scene. 

To  educate  citizens  rcgardini'  the  security 
measures  they  should  take  to  prevent  resi- 
dence burglary,  business  burgliu-y.  robbery, 
shoplifung,  auto  theft,  crimes  apaiust 
women,  child  molestation,  bogus  checks  and 
vandal  if^m. 

According  to  Attorney  Gonen.:  Robert 
Shevln,  vho  Is  ser\lng  as  ch.ilrman  of  the 
Crime   Prcventlin   Comn.itiee.      thu*   s:ate- 
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wide  crime  prevention  program  can  be  a 
major  factor  In  Improving  Florida's  Criminal 
Justice  System.  This  program  wlU  assist  the 
state  in  combating  criminal  activity  as  well 
as  educating  all  Florldlans  in  the  prevention 
of  crime.  It  will  combine  community  and  law 
enforcement  agency  efforts  iu  the  most  po.^i- 
tlve  manner  by  reducing  the  criminal  a  op- 
portunity to  strike." 

More  than  150  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  state  have  agreed  to  partici- 
pate ill  the  Crime  Prevention  Program.  Thi^ 
Is  the  first  statewide  program  of  Its  t>-pe  to 
be  conducted  Ui  the  United  States.  Many 
cities  have  instituted  pubUc  education  pro- 
grams concerning  law  enforcement,  but 
never  has  an  entire  state  given  its  total 
support  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  crime  by 
edticatlng  Its  citizenry  as  to  how  they  can 
help  In  this  task. 

The  program  Is  federally  funded  and 
through  the  use  of  the  $750,000.  three-year 
grant,  police  departments  and  sheriff's  oSices 
will  be  equipped  with  the  tools  necessary  to 
communicate  crime  prevention  techulques  to 
tV.e  public. 

In  the  most  literal  sense,  this  Is  a  com- 
munity program,  and  not  merely  a  law  en- 
forcement agency  program.  Its  sueoess  will 
depend  largely  on  community  participation 
and  cooperation. 

On  the  immediate  agenda  for  the  Citizen's 
Committee  ou  Crime  Prevention  are  steps 
to  implement  Pliase  One  of  the  Program:  tJ:e 
Felony  Reporthig  Campaign.  This  will  be 
aimed  at  urging  all  citizens  to  report  any 
crime  or  suspicious  incident  to  the  proper 
local  law  enforcement  agency  promptly,  so 
that  officers  may  respond  quickly  with  a  iset- 
ter  chance  of  preventing  a  crime  and  appre- 
hending a  suspect. 

Key  steps  in  the  program  include  teach  inj: 
the  public  what  "algns  of  crime"  to  watch 
for,  and  placing  stickers  on  all  telephones  in 
the  area  with  the  "Help  Stop  Crime  I"  theme 
and  the  proper  local  number  to  c.ill. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  four 
Mlamlans,  as  well  as  other  committee  mem- 
bers, to  work  tlirough  their  organizailous  In 
ciUi&tiug  the  help  of  other  citizens. 

According  to  the  president's  Comiuisilcn 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice,  "law  enforcement  cannot  property 
function  In  a  forest  of  Indifference.  The  solu- 
tion is  to  motivate  'treelike'  citizens  to  be- 
come involved  In  effective  programs,  with 
their  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  thut 
will  prevent  crimes." 

Members  of  the  Governor's  Crime  Preven- 
t'.ou  Committee  are  the  branches  which  will, 
hopefullv.  shake  the  trees  Into  action. 


.^HEPA  CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 


OF   C.\t.IFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOl"cE  OF  REPRE5E.NTATI'>L3 

Wednesdau.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  SISK.  Ml'.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  salute  AHEPA,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  on  the  obser\'ance  of 
its  50th  anniversary. 

The  objectives  of  this  fraternal  orjia- 
nization.  comixised  of  90  percent  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Greek  descent  but  open 
to  all.  have  value  for  us  all  and  are  \m11 
worth  repeatinci  liere. 

The  are: 

To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

To  instruct  its  members  in  Uie  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
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ment,  and  in  the  recognition  and  respect 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind. 

To  instill  in  its  membership  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. 

To  encourage  its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  interested  and  actively  par- 
ticipating in  political,  civic,  social,  and 
commercial  fields  of  hiunan  endeavor. 

To  pledge  its  members  to  do  their 
utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political 
corruption;  and  to  arouse  its  members 
to  the  fact  that  tyrarmy  is  a  menace  to 
life,  property,  prosperity,  honor,  and  in- 
tegrity of  every  nation. 

The  foregoing  are  but  five  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  AHEPA.  The  others  are  as 
high  minded  and  as  imiversal. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed 
financially  to  many  worthy  causes  on  a 
national  and  international  basis  during 
Its  50  years  of  existence.  These  do  not 
take  into  account  the  activities  of  local 
chapters,  such  as  in  Fresno.  Calif. 

I  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  of- 
ficers of  that  chapter  for  their  civic  con- 
tributions. They  are  John  LaBritt.  presi- 
dent; Frank  Saris,  vice  president;  Bill 
Rallis.  recording  secretary;  Bill  Booras, 
corresponding  secretary,  and  Jim  Nico- 
laou.  treasurer. 

One  of  the  most  worthy  programs  of 
AHEPA  is  the  awarding  of  scholarships 
to  worthy  students.  This  program  has 
been  in  progress  for  the  last  41  years  on 
local,  district  and  national  levels. 

AHEPA  is  responsible  for  the  donation 
of  a  hall  for  boys  and  a  school  at  St. 
Basil's  Academy  in  Garrison.  N.Y.  In 
Greece  an  AHEPA  Agricultural  School 
has  been  established.  More  than  40,000 
volumes  of  American  books  have  been 
donated  throughout  local  Greek  schools. 
Although  AHEPA  had  Its  roots  in  a 
common  heritage,  it  is  tnily  an  American 
Institution  and  devoted  to  the  best  in 
American  life  and  traditioiis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

T.venty  of  the  envelopes  contained  $1  bills. 
10  cent  .lined  two  $1  bl'.ls  each. 

.'Ml  arrived  safely! 

Ihe  first  batch  of  envelopes  was  mailed 
June  7  and  8.  All  arrived  within  two  days. 

Tlie  second  batch,  containing  the  two  $1 
bills,  wns  mailed  around  June  13. 

Agftin.  all  arrived  saiely  witiiiu  two  days — 
villi  the  exception  of  one  mallea  from  the 
1700  block  of  West  Touhy  Avenue. 

It  wound  up  In  Charlotte,  N.C..  on  June  24, 
:ic cording  to  the  postmark! 

But  It  was  returned  here  a  couple  of  days 
lat-er. 

George  Cowan,  assl&tant  to  William  G. 
Bcoras.  officer  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  post 
oJice,  said  such  mixups  happen  "once  in  a 
while,"  usually  because  some  envelopes  stick 
together  when  going  thru  automatic  ma- 
chines. 

"Since  we  handle  some  eight  million  pieces 
of  mail  a  day,  this  happens  occasionally,"  he 
s.'^id. 

But  Cowan  said  he  was  not  surprised  that 
all  the  cash  arrived  safely. 

"We  know  the  post  office  Isn't  as  bad  as  it's 
pictured  by  some  people,"  he  smiled. 

"Were  delighted  to  hear  all  the  cash  got 
tiuu — tho  we  hope  people  won't  take  this 
as  encouragement  to  send  cash  thru  the 
m.tils. 

•  Regretably,  we  do  have  some  theft — 
mostly  from  mall  box«^ — and  people  should 
send  checks  or  money  orders,  rather  than 
csifeh." 


SALUTE  TO  AHEPA 


July  2G,  1072 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Sixaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Post  Office  Com- 
mittee, I  beUeve  that  the  Postal  Service 
law  which  was  adopted  in  the  last  Con- 
gress will  prove  to  be  the  long  range  solu- 
tion to  the  postal  problems  that,  had  been 
predicted  by  those  of  us  who  supported 
the  measiu  e. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  note  a  story 
ri  the  Cliicago  Today  of  Saturday,  July 
15.  wliich  pays  a  projier  compliment  to 
the  personnel  of  the  Chicago  area  Po.stal 
S<^r\ice. 

The  article  follows: 
31  t»JVLL<jPts  With  Monly  U.NOHtNEu;   OvB 
Tt-.!  Proves  Mau.  Sa»e 

TiKtre  are  more  tii&n  23,500  postal  em- 
ployes in  Chlc.'go — and,  apparently,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  are  honest. 

To  determine  just  how  safe  the  mails  are 
I'jese  days.  Chicago  Today  ran  a  test.  Re- 
porters sent  30  envelopes  oontr.lnlng  cash 
from  various  loc»tlous  thruout  the  city  to  a 
Ci'irago  T'xlay  p<*t  office  b«jx. 


action.  They  need  to  feel  that  they  can 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  their 
goals. 

For  years  AHEPA  has  carried  out  these 
roles  most  successfully.  Its  educational 
programs  have  encouraged  public  con- 
fidence in  our  democratic  processes  and 
have  helped  to  sustain  faith  in  our  best 
traditions  and  highest  motives.  Its  citi- 
zenship programs  provide  a  forum  for 
discussion  and  planning,  and  a  channel 
for  personal  commitment  toward  the 
solution  of  our  problems.  Its  charitable 
efforts  here  and  abroad  build  upon  and 
nuiture  the  very  best  of  man's  instincts, 
to  be  helpful  and  generous  to  the  victims 
of  calamity  and  disaster.  The  public  good 
has  been  advanced  notably  by  these  pro- 
grams that  emphasize  the  role  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  and  discipline  in 
the  sen'ice  of  noble  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  this  great  patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic organization. 


CORRESPONDENCE    FROM    A    CON- 
STITUENT IN  THE   AIR  FORCE 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  recognition  of  the 
golden  anniversary'  of  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progres.sive  Associa- 
tion. 

American  institutions  and  governments 
at  all  levels  are  caught  up  in  great  efforts 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  the  needs  of 
our  day.  The  problems  they  confront  are 
complex  beyond  description,  constantly 
changing  in  their  vital  a.spects,  and  far 
reaching  in  their  Implications.  They  gird 
themselves  for  action  with  reorganiza- 
tions and  revitalized  plans  of  attack,  and 
the  Federal  Government  pours  money 
liberally  into  many  and  varied  scliemes 
drawn  to  promote  the  public  good. 

But  institutions  and  governments  are 
as  fallible  as  the  people  who  run  them, 
and  money  Is  not  always  the  simple  solu- 
tion to  problems.  Even  Uie  best  sy.stems 
sometimes  seem  to  perform  unsatisfac- 
torily. Amidst  the  turmoil  and  turbu- 
lence, the  pulling  and  hauling  of  daily 
working  and  living  in  a  crowded,  com- 
plex .society,  it  is  not  stu-prlsing  that  peo- 
ple become  f  ni.strated.  impatient,  and  lo.se 
their  faith.  These  destructive  elements 
erode  confidence  in  our  governments  and 
institutions,  which  Is  tlie  fomidation  of 
their  effectiveness. 

Paralysis  of  the  national  will  Is  a  very 
real  tlueat.  People  need  to  be  reminded 
tliat  if  their  liighest  goals  for  om-  coun- 
try are  not  acliieved  through  its  major 
in.stitutions.  they  will  not  be  achieved  at 
all.  People  need  to  know  that  they  have 
a  way  to  galvanize  their  thoughts  Into 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF   IN'DIANA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  received  some  correspondence 
from  a  constituent  serving  in  the  Air 
Force.  Following  the  receipt  of  the  first 
letter,  I  began  to  check  into  his  com- 
plaints. However,  my  efforts  were  cut 
short  by  a  second  letter  which  I  must 
commend  to  my  colleagues.  Excerpts 
from  the  first  correspondence  follow: 

My  unit  was  recently  deployed  to  Thakll 
Thailand.  They  gave  me  a  three  day  notice  to 
leave.  And  In  that  time  we  had  to  pack  all 
our  belongings,  move  out  of  our  house,  and 
make  arrangements  to  get  my  wife  and  son 
back  home  to  Indiana.  Needless  to  say  we 
were  Just  getting  on  our  feet  again  from  a 
move  from  Japan,  where  the  Air  Porce  closed 
the  base  I  was  at.  This  move  coming  here 
completely  exhausted  all  the  savings  we 
worked  so  hard  to  get  and  has  put  a  great 
inconvenience  on  my  mother  and  father-in- 
law.  This  was  my  4th  P.C.S.  move  in  less  than 
3  years.  That's  what  hurt  us  so  bad.  I  know 
v.ere  fighting  a  war  here,  but  ifs  a  war  that 
vohody  wants  to  have  or  hear  about.  .  .  . 
Our  Commander  is  a  good  man,  but  he  can 
only  do  so  much.  We  were  getting  ready  to  go 
home  till  we  got  extended  for  another  3 
moiitlis  the  other  day.  Why?  I  need  to  get 
back  lo  the  Stales  so  I  can  get  some  kind  of 
pnrt  time  Job;  I  can't  start  clvUlan  life  with- 
out a  dime.  I'm  almost  ready  to  try  for  a 
hard.ship  out,  but  thought  maybe  you  could 
hpip  nie.  If  you  could  do  anything  to  help 
me.  It  would  save  me  a  lot  of  heart  ache  and 
worrying  when  I  get  out  In  December. 

And  then  from  the  second  piece  of 
correspondence : 

I  gue.s.s  I  wrote  the  first  one  (letter)  l:i 
haste  and  anger.  I  don't  think  anything  can 
be  done  about  the  PCS.  moves  I've  had  pre- 
viously. That  would  be  like  crying  over  spilt 
milk. 

I  don't  think  an  enquiry  would  change 
anything  that's  past.  Thank  you  for  taking 
an  Interest.  I'm  sorry  to  have  taken  your 
lime.  I  realize  now  you  have  things  to  do 
In  Washington  that  are  more  important  for 
the  welfare  of  our  country.  We  all  mu.st  make 
sacrlficefi  an  I  am  learning. 
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Again  I  say  I'm  sorry  for  taking  your  thnc 
with  my  problems.  I'U  be  able  to  work  them 
out  myself  I'm  sure.  I'm  a  soldier  first, 
father  and  husband  second. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  too  many 
of  the  youth  of  this  country  that  this 
man's  last  statement  is  not  the  byword 
of  all  of  our  young  people. 

"I'm  a  soldier  first."  Those  words  are 
truly  those  of  a  great  American. 


A  BILL  TO  RAISE  MEAT  STANDARDS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MtCHIGAK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr,  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  raise  the 
whole  country  to  Michigan's  rigid  meat 
standards.  My  bill  would  prevent  such 
animal  byproducts  as  stomachs,  spleens, 
pig  snouts,  pig  ears,  and  lungs  from  be- 
ing Included  in  our  sausages,  hot  dogs, 
and  other  ground  meat  products 
throughout  the  50  States.  Michigan  has 
not  permitted  these  animal  byproducts 
In  their  meats  since  1952. 

To  me,  this  makes  sense  v.hen  you 
think  about  the  health  and  consumer 
protection  of  all  Americans. 

On  July  20,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  narrowly  agreed  by  a  one- 
vote  margin  to  an  amendment  that  will 
permit  Michigan  to  keep  its  high  stand- 
ards. The  decision  in  our  favor  was  won 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  Michigan's 
director  of  agriculture.  Dale  Ball,  a  group 
of  consumjers  and  industry  representa- 
tives, myself,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Michigan  congressional  delegation. 

The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  of  Jack- 
son. Mich.,  on  Julj'  21. 1972,  expresses  the 
desire  of  Michigan  citizens  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  set  higher  meat 
standards  for  the  Nation.  I  commend  tlie 
editorial  entitled  "Meat  Content  Law 
Protects  Michigan"  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Meat  Content  Law  PaoTtcrs  Michigan 

"There  would  be  meat  .stored  In  great  piles 
in  rooms  .  .  .  and  thou.'iands  of  rats  would 
race  about  on  It  .  .  .  and  the  packers  would 
put  poisoned  bread  c>\it  for  them,  they  would 
die,  and  then  rats,  bread  and  meat  would 
go  into  the  (sausage)  hoppers  together." 

Upton  Sinclair  revealed  such  crude  meat- 
packing practices  In  his  book  "The  Jungle" 
la  1906.  Congress  Immediately  pasted  a  fed- 
eral meat  Inspection  act. 

In  1967  Congress  passed  the  Wholesome 
^tcat  Act  to  Improve  existing  meat  standards. 
Only  29  states  had  mandator,'  meat-packing 
laws  and  most  were  considered  Inadequate  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress required  existing  state  regulations  to 
meet  the  federal  standards.  The  act,  however, 
did  not  prohibit  the  right  of  states  to  Impose 
stricter  standards,  Michigan  is  one  of  tlie 
states  that  passed  more  stringent  standards. 

Now  in  the  Congress,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1867  act  which  would  weaken 
Michigan's  standards  by  allowing  meat-pro- 
ducers to  follow  only  existing  federal  codes. 

The  amendment  U  unfair  to  the  Michigan 
consumer. 

Michigan  law  requires  that  all  sausage  and 
bologna  products  contain  at  least  13  percent 
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protein.  The  federal  meat-packhig  law  has 
no  minimum  requirement  for  protein  con- 
tent. 

Michigan  law  allow'B  only  skeletal  muscle 
In  sausage  products.  Muscle  tissue  usually 
has  a  much  lower  bacteria  count  than  the 
offal  (waste  parts  of  the  butchered  animal). 
Under  federal  law  some  portions  of  meat 
that  cannot  be  sold  over  the  counter  can 
be  put  in  hot  dogs.  Federal  meat  standards 
allow  the  inclusion  of  esophagi,  lips,  snouts, 
ears,  lungs  and  hearts  in  ground  meat  prod- 
ucts. These  are  banned  by  Michigan  meat 
inspection  codes. 

Using  only  muscle  tissue  produces  a  clean- 
er hot  dog  that's  less  likely  to  spoil. 

The  odd  twist  to  the  meat-packing  ques- 
tion Is  that  the  federal  government  sets  ex- 
actly the  same  muscle  tissue  standard  in  food 
procurement  for  its  own  agencies  and  armed 
forces. 

Three  out-of-state  meat-packhig  firms 
(Armour,  Wilson  and  Hormel)  have  sued  to 
have  the  Michigan  regulations  declared  un- 
constitutional. They  lost  in  federal  court. 

Some  meat-packing  firms  are  putting  pres- 
sure on  Congress  to  lower  the  quality  of  meat 
sold  to  consumers. 

Congress  should  recognize  that  Michigan's 
standards  are  more  beneficial  to  the  con- 
sumer, even  if  they  cause  the  price  of  the 
meat  product  to  be  higher. 

Instead  of  lowering  the  quality  of  packaged 
meat  products  by  disallowing  states  to  set 
higher  standards.  Congress  should  be  Investi- 
gating these  state  standards  to  see  if  they 
should  be  made  uniform  for  the  country. 

If  Congress  Is  going  to  force  states  to  fol- 
low uniform  meat-packing  regulations  why 
not  raise  the  quality  level  of  the  other  states 
instead  of  lowering  Michigan's? 

What  excuse  is  Congress  going  to  give  to 
Mlchlganders  for  the  threat  of  lncrea.sed  bac- 
teria count  m  meat  products? 

In  a  letter  to  Congressional  committee 
members  who  are  studying  the  amendment. 
Gov.  MilUken  said  that  uniform  standards 
tor  convenience  of  interstate  commerce  lacks 
validity.  We  agree  with  Gov.  MlUlken  ai»d 
hope  that  Congress  does  not  impose  any  re- 
strictions that  will  rediK'P  standards  to  the 
levfl  of  "The  Jungle." 
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I  cannot  stress  enough  the  pride  I  have 
in  their  leadership  and  civic  responsibil- 
ity, which  will  serve  our  Nation's  com- 
munities well  now  and  in  the  years  to 
come  when  they  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  adult  community. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge and  congratulate  these  fine 
young  students  from  Kansas  and  com- 
mend them  for  their  active  and  construc- 
tive contributions  to  their  country. 


BOYS'  NATION  AND 
GIRLS'  NATION 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KANS.W 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  election  of  Gregor>-  L. 
Hack.  2300  Vermont.  Lawrence.  Kans.. 
and  Alisa  Faye  Greer.  4124  Fisher.  Kan- 
sas City.  Kans..  as  presidents  of  Boys' 
Nation  and  Girls'  Nation,  respectively.  I 
am  particular^'  pleased  to  note  that  both 
young  people  are  residents  of  Kansas  and 
my  congressional  district. 

In  a  time  when  our  country  Ls  keenly 
aware  of  student  dissent  and  an  alienated 
youth,  these  two  young  people  exemplify 
the  fine  Ideals  of  citizenship  and  love  of 
country,  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

Botli  Boys'  Nation  aiid  Girls'  Nation 
strive  to  educate  the  youth  aci-oss  tlie 
Nation  in  the  processes  of  our  Govern- 
ment along  with  the  imdei-standing  of  the 
basic  Ideals  of  the  democratic  tradition. 
It  is  important  that  these  young  people 
demonstrate  their  concern  and  Interest 
in  the  problems  that  face  our  country  to- 
day. 


ARIZONA  POSTMISTRESS  DOES 
GOOD  JOB 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    .\RtZONA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  exceUent  work  of  Gladys  Walker 
as  postmaster  of  Superior,  Ariz.  Her  hard 
work  and  dedication  has  been  a  major 
reason  for  the  improved  mall  deliverj- 
ser\ice  in  the  Superior,  Ariz.,  area.  It  is 
people  like  Postmistress  Walker  that  will 
assure  the  continued  improvement  of  the 
Pastal  Service.  The  following  article  pub- 
lislied  in  the  Superior  Sun  points  out  the 
abiUty  of  Postmistress  Walker  as  a 
manager  of  the  Postal  Service. 

F.\s.ti:r  Delivery  Is  Aim  or  U.S.  Post\l 

Service 
Servir.g  America  quickly  and  efficiently  Is 
o\ir  business.  Postmaster  Gladys  Walker  told 
Botarians  at  their  weekly  luncheon  meeting 
last  Tuesday. 

The  speaker  then  pointed  out  tliat  'the 
old  U.S.  Poijt  Office  department  Is  a  thing  oi" 
the  past  and  its  place  was  taken  over  last 
year  by  the  new  Independent  government 
owned  corporation  which  is  more  rcspons-ivc 
to  urgent  customer  needs." 

Postmaster  Walker  talked  about  the  accel- 
erated service  being  uistliuted  by  the  new 
postal  service  and  cited  as  example  the 
stepped  up  delivery  of  airmail,  which  nov>- 
reaches  Its  destination  lo  cities  within  a 
600-mlle  radius  of  delivery  by  the  next  day. 
And  airmail  delivered  to  most  other  cities 
within  the  continental  United  States  by  the 
second  day. 

The  sjjeaker  also  pointed  out  that  ordinary 
mail  traveling  long  distances  is  also  alr-htted 
but  only  when  space  is  available  beyond  that 
required  for  air  maU.  passengers  and  ireight. 
Postmaster  Walker  told  the  Rotartans  that 
during  July  a  direct  mail  piece  wUl  be  sent 
to  4J0.000  prime  business  customers  through- 
out the  country  focusing  attention  on  the 
expediency  of  using  air  mail  service. 

Also,  she  added,  major  air  lines  u-ill  pro- 
mote air  mail  delivery  during  September. 

Locally,  she  continued,  the  Superior  post 
office  now  provides  for  next  day  delivery  of 
first  class  maU  (to  locally  defined  areasi 
deposited  by  5  p.m. 

The  speaker  then  explained  to  the  Ro- 
tarians  the  three  new  special  services  devel- 
oped for  the  businessman. 

They  were,  she  said,  controlpak,  e.vi're-3 
mail  service  and  the  mailgram. 

Controlpak  is  designed  to  improve  the  se- 
curity In  mtUling  credit  cards  and  siinil.ir 
lieins  of  value. 

And  tests  made  In  Chicago  and  New  York 
have  proven  that  controlpak  does  reduc* 
credit  card  losses,  she  said. 

The  Express  mall  service  Is  designed  for 
fast  delivery  of  high  value  shipments  acrtk-j 
the  country  on  a  schedule  especial'y  isiKired 
to  meet  the  needs  ot  the  mailer. 
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The  mailgrara,  is  provided  Jointly  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  8er\'ice  and  Western  Union. 

This  is  a  letter-telegram,  she  explained, 
combining  the  convenience  of  mall  delivery 
with  the  speed  of  electronic  transmission. 

She  then  pointed  out  that  there  Is  also  a 
r.iajor  program  tinderway  in  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  to  set  up  a  new  system  of  bulk  mail 
handling  facilities  throughout  the  country 
that  will  e.\.pedite  the  sending  of  this  type  of 
mail  in  the  same  maiuier  of  letter  mail. 

Concluding,  Postmaster  Walker  said  "We 
think  we're  moving  In  the  right  direction 
and  were  working  hard  at  it,  keeping  in 
mind  that,  service  to  you— the  customer— is 
tiie  firot  consideration." 


AHEPA- 


-50  YEARS  OF  GOLDEN 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXr.  E.S 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  a  fraternal 
organization  of  Grecian  ancestry.  This 
gix>up  has  eased  the  pain  of  many  peo- 
ple who  have  been  the  victim.s  of  disas- 
ter and  crisis.  Its  high  ideals  and  pa- 
triotic progi-ams  have  laid  a  pl?n  for 
peace  and  bi"otherhood  throughout  our 
troubled  world.  I  believe  we  should  rec- 
ognize AHEPA  for  the  50  yeare  of  .sac- 
rifice its  members  have  made  so  that  less 
fortunate  people  could  live  a  better  life. 
The  organization  was  founded  in  At- 
lanta. Ga..  on  July  26,  1922.  50  years  ago 
today.  Following  is  a  recitation  of  the 
objectives  to  which  AHEPA  members 
subscribe  and  an  enumeration  of  the  pro- 
grams to  wliich  AHEPA  has  made  sub- 
stantial contributions.  Tliis  is  ample  tes- 
timony of  the  meritorious  s€r\ice  this 
fine  organization  performs.  Congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  another  50  years 
of  exemplary  service  to  the  Npt'on. 

The  material  follows: 
FrrxT  Tears  or  Service  avo  Accompiisii-ifnt 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  July  2C, 
1922.  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  rind  its  Jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  49  States,  Canada,  and  Australia, 
with  430  local  chapters.  The  Ori1»r  of  Ahepa 
is  a  secret  fraternal  organization,  which  i.s 
non-political  and  non-sectarian.  The  word 
•AHEPA"  Ls  an  acrostic,  and  is  derived  from 
the  first  letters  of  the  following:  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Association. 

Membership  in  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is 
open  to  men  of  good  mornl  character  v.ho 
are  citizens  of  tiie  United  States  of  America, 
or  Canada,  or  who  have  declared  their  la- 
tentiou  to  become  citizens. 

The  "AHEPA  Family"  is  composed  of 
four  separate  organizations,  all  of  wliich  work 
in  harniony  on  a  local,  district,  and  national 
level.  They  aure:  The  Oidor  of  Ahepa — The 
Daufchters  of  Penelope  (senior  women's 
auxUlarv)— The  Sons  of  Pericles  (Junior 
young  men's  auxiliary) — Maids  of  Athena 
I  Jur.'or  > 'umii;  u omen's  auxiliary) . 

OBJECTS    OP    AltEPA 

1.  Tf)  promote  and  encourage  loyally  to 
t!if»  Unitfd  States  of  America. 

2.  To  Instruct  its  members  In  the  tenets 
and  ftnidp.mental  principles  of  government, 
and  In  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the 
inalienable  rights  of  mankind. 

:}.  To  instill  in  its  memljershlp  a  dtie  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 
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4.  To  encourage  its  members  to  always  be 
profotmdly  interested  and  actively  pwtlcl- 
patlng  in  the  political,  civic,  social  and  com- 
mercial fields  of  human  endeavor. 

5.  To  pledge  Its  members  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political  cor- 
ruption; and  to  arouse  its  members  to  the 
fact  that  tyraimy  Is  a  menace  to  the  life, 
property,  piospcrlty,  honor,  and  integrity  of 
every  nation. 

6.  To  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
Ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  Culture. 

7.  To  promot*  good  fellowship,  and  endow 
its  members  with  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
sense. 

8.  To  endow  its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  common  understanding,  mtitual 
benevolence  and  helpfulnes.s. 

9.  To  champion  the  cause  of  Education, 
."nd  to  mnlnraln  upw  chnnnels  for  facilitat- 
ing the  dissemination  of  culture  and  Icarn- 
ing. 

auepa's  coNTniBtrrioNs  to  ■wortiit  causiss 
Tlie  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed  finan- 
cially to  many  worthy  causes  during  Its  50 
years  of  existence,  on  a  national  and  Inter- 
national level.  These  contributions  do  not 
take  into  account  the  many  local  activities  of 
our  chapters  within  the  realm  of  their  com- 
munities. Local  Ahepa  chapters  have  always 
given  generously  and  vigorously  supported 
local  community  undertakhigs  In  the  fields 
of  education,  charity  and  civic  improvement. 
The  national  and  International  contribu- 
tions include: 

Relief  of  Florida  hurricane  victims. 

Relief  of  Mlssjs.sippl  flood  victims. 

Relief  of  Corinth  Earthquake  victims. 

For  the  War  Orphans  of  Greece. 

Relief  of  Dodecanese  Earthquako  victin>s. 

For  the  fatherless  children  of  refugees, 
through  the  Near  East  Relief. 

For  tlic  Hellenic  Museum. 

National  Scholarships  to  worthy  students. 

For  the  Theological  Seminaries  at  Brook- 
liiic   and   Pomfret. 

Ahepa  Fraitkllu  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  at 
Hyde  Park. 

Vpsllanti  and  Dilboy  Memorials. 

Sons  of  Pericles  Memorial  to  the  American 
Pliilhellenes  of  1821,  at  Missolonghi,  Greece. 

Relief  of  Turkish  Earthquake  victims. 

For  ilip  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

For    the    Patriarchate    of    Constantinople. 

Ecuadore.Ti    Relief. 

Kansas  City  Flood  Relief. 

Greek  War  Relief. 

.Alippa  HoppUal.^  In  .Athcir;  nnd  The.rs.Uo- 
i.il;l.  iind  7  Health  Centers  in  Greece. 

Ahpp*  Agricultural  College  in  Greece. 

Ionian  Islands  earthquake  relief. 

Aliepa  Preventorium  in  Volos. 

Penelopian  Shelter  Home  In  Athens. 

Ahepa  Hall  for  Boys  at  St.  Basil's  Academy. 

The  Aliepa  School  at  St.  Basil's  Academy, 
Garrison,  N.  Y. 

Sale  of  500  million  Dollars  in  tJ  S.  War 
Bonds  during  World  War  II  as  an  official  la- 
suing  agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Tnunan    Library. 

Dr.  George  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Researcli 
Institute  at  Miami. 

The  Ahepa  Truman  Mcni^irial,  Athens, 
Greece. 

The  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.  monument 
commemorating  the  First  Landing  of  Hel- 
lenes in  the  New  World  In  the  year  1768. 

The  Ahepa  Educational  Jotuuey  to  Greece 
Student  Program. 

These  are  some  of  Ahepa's  coniribullons  to 
worthy  causes  during  Us  50  years  of 
existence. 

Members  of  the  Ahepa  take  Justifiable 
pride  in  Ahepa's  record  of  accomplishment. 
Ahepa  has  championed  the  cause  of  educa* 
tlon — It  has  successfully  fought  for  the  free- 
dom and  self-respect  of  the  minorities  In  Its 
Justice  for  Greece  and  Justice  for  Cyprus 
programs,  and  Ahepa  has  always  displayed 
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its  benevolence  and  generosity  to  the  strick- 
en victims  of  disaster  1x>tb  here  and  abroad. 

WHAT     DOES     THE     ORDKR     OF     AHEPA     OFFER? 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  offers  Its  members  the 
opportunity  of  membership  In  an  organi^a- 
tion  with  an  unexcelled  reputation  for  good 
fellowship  and  family  participation  in  an 
active  social  program. 

District  Conventions  are  held  annually  In 
each  of  the  25  Districts,  and  a  Supreme 
Convention  Is  held  during  Augiist  of  each 
year.  Ahepa  Conventions  are  always  "family 
e.)nveution.s"  wherein  full  programs  of  social 
event.i,  combining  fun  and  relaxation,  are 
provided  for  In  all  attendance.  At  the  local 
chapter  level,  many  social  and  educational 
affairs  are  held  during  the  year  so  that  Aliepa 
Families  may  join  together  In  fellowship  and 
relaxation. 

Ciii:.enship 

Ahepa's  requirements  stipulate  that  mem- 
bers must  be  citizens,  or  have  Indicated  their 
iuieniion  to  become  citizens.  Ahepa  chapters 
a-^s!sc  non-citizens  in  attaining  their  full 
cul^euship,  and  also  inculcate  their  mem- 
licrs  with  the  obligations  that  go  hand-hi 
hsitd  with  citizenship. 

Education 

Aliep.t  has  been  participating  in  the  av;ard- 
li.g  of  Scholarships  to  worthy  students  for 
the  pa,st  41  years  on  local,  district  and  na- 
tion nl  levels.  The  Ahepa  Hall  for  Boys  and  the 
Ahepa  School,  both  at  St.  Basil's  Academy, 
Garrison,  N.Y.,  have  been  donated  to  the 
Academy  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  In  Greece, 
an  Ahepa  Agricultural  School  was  established. 
More  than  40,000  American  books  have  been 
donated  to  schools  and  libraries  In  Greece  by 
Ahepa.  The  Ahepa  Medal  for  Scholastic  Ex- 
cellence in  the  Greek  Language  Is  presented 
annually  to  their  local  Greek  Schools  by 
Ahepa  Chapters.  The  Seven- Volume  set  of  the 
"Creek  Classics"  are  donated  to  high  school 
and  college  libraries  by  Ahepa  Chapters,  and 
also  donateC  as  scholastic  awards  to  out- 
standing high  school  graduates.  Annual 
scholarships  are  awarded  through  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  School,  and  Anatolia  College,  In 
Thessalonlkl,  Greece.  Surveys  are  conducted 
of  courses  offered  in  colleges  and  universities 
in  Modem  and  Ancient  Greek,  and  in  the 
Classics.  Students  are  offered  sununer  studies 
in  Greece  that  cover  the  Greek  language, 
history  and  culture,  through  the  Ahepa  Edu- 
cational Journey  to  Greece  Programs. 
Cirfc  participation 

The  local  chapters  of  the  Ahepa  are  active 
in  their  own  civic  affairs  and  projects,  all  of 
which  conforms  to  Ahepa's  program  of  urging 
its  members  to  be  model  citizens  through 
planned  civic  activity.  Ahepa  chapters  are 
foremost  in  aiding  and  contributing  to 
worthy  fund  drives. 

Sport  programs 

The  Ahepa  sponsors  annital  national  tour- 
naments in  ba.sketball,  bowling,  golf  and 
track  events.  Local  chapters  maintain  active 
sports  programs,  and  District  tourneys  are 
offered. 

International  relations 

.'Vhepa's  aid  to  the  people  of  Greece  In 
various  respects  such  as  Greek  War  Relief; 
Ahepa  Hospitals  In  Athens  and  Thessaloniki; 
seven  Ahepa  Health  Centers  In  Greece  at 
ChrysoupolLs,  Kalavryta,  Mellghala,  Thebes, 
lerapetra  (Crete),  Farsala,  and  Filiatra; 
Ahepa  Preventorium  In  'Volos;  American 
Books  for  Greece;  CARE  Tool  Kits  for  Greece; 
annual  Ahepa  Excursion  to  Greece;  various 
Relief  Drives  for  Greek  disaster  victims; 
Ahepa  Refugee  Relief  Committee  enabling 
Greek  citizens  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States:  Daughters  of  Penelopian  Shelter 
Home  in  Athens;  annual  donations  to  the 
Queen's  Pimd;  annual  donations  to  the 
Blind  In  Greece;  these  are  all  some  of  the 
out<it3ndlng  examples  of  Ahepa's  own  "Peo- 
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ple-to-People  program.  Ahepa  has  been  a 
a  forerunner  In  this  major  American  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  Ahepan  magazine 

The  fraternity's  national  magazine  Is 
mailed  to  all  good  standing  members  without 
additional  charge. 

Ahepa  group  insurance 

An  Ahepa  Group  Life  Insurance  Plan  Is 
a\ailable  for  new  members  withlii  certain 
age  limitations,  and  in  varying  benefit 
amounts;  an  Ahepa  Hospitalization  Plan  Is 
also  avaUable  to  the  membership. 

WHO  ABE  THE  MEMBERS  OF  AHEPA? 

The  members  of  the  Ahepa  are  men  in  all 
walks  of  life.  They  may  be  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional men,  educators,  laboring  men — but 
all  are  men  of  good  moral  character  with  a 
common  goal  of  good  fellowship  and  common 
understanding. 

Many  of  our  outstanding  government  lead- 
ers are  or  have  been  members  of  the  Ahepa. 
The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  be- 
came a  member  while  still  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  maintained  his  membership  faith- 
fully. Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  Is 
a  member  of  the  Ahepa,  U.S.  Vice  President 
Splro  T.  Agnew  is  also  a  member.  Cabinet 
members,  VS.  Senators  and  Representatives, 
state  and  local  officials  are  members  of  the 
Aliepa. 

Your  average  Ahepan  is  an  individual  who 
believes  wholeheartedly  in  the  principles  of 
the  fraternity.  This  average  Ahepan  has  bene- 
fitted In  many  ways  from  his  membership, 
though  self-application  to  the  Objects  of  the 
organization. 

Ahepans  are  recognized  in  their  own  com- 
munities as  men  devoted  to  civic  responsi- 
bility, as  good  neighbors,  and  as  model  fam- 
ily men. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  only  one  axe  to 
grind — and  that  is  the  Improvement  and  bet- 
terment of  our  social,  moral  and  family  life. 
All  programs  of  the  Ahepa  are  designed  to- 
wards this  end. 
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da,  and  Australia,  devoted  to  helping  vic- 
tims of  disaster,  both  natural  and  man 
made. 

I  am  proud  to  say  we  have  three  chap- 
ters of  AHEPA  in  Rhode  Island  located  in 
Providence,  Newport,  and  Pawtucket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  to  AHEPA  for  its  continued  suc- 
cess. 


MANCHESTER,  N.H.,  PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  CHRISTOS  KALYVAS 


AHEPA:  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association.  I  extend 
my  sincere  good  wishes  to  this  fraternal 
organization  which  for  50  years  has  ded- 
icated its  efforts  to  improving  social, 
moral,  family,  and  civil  life  nationally 
and  internationally. 

AHEPA,  whose  membership  extends 
throughout  49  States,  has  made  contribu- 
tions to  worthy  causes,  all  of  which  are 
too  numerous  to  mention — from  relief  to 
flood,  earthquake,  and  war  victims  to 
scholarships  to  needy  students,  health 
centers,  and  hospitals.  There  is  the 
AHEPA  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial 
at  Hyde  Park,  the  AHEPA  hospital  in 
Greece  and  the  AHEPA  Truman  Library, 
to  name  a  few. 

AHEPA,  founded  in  1922,  is  composed 
of  four  separate  organizations:  the  Or- 
der of  Ahepa,  the  Daughters  of  Pene- 
lope, the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and  the  Maids 
of  Athena.  Today,  AHEPA  has  expanded 
to  430  local  chapters  of  men,  women  and 
youths  throughout  this  counto'.  Cana- 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  24, 
1972,  the  city  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  paid 
tribute  to  a  Greek-American  hero,  Chris- 
tos  Kalyvas. 

Christos  Kab'vas  was  bom  in  a  Greek 
village  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1908  where  he  settled  in  Manchester  and 
became  a  shoemaker.  In  World  War  I  he 
volunteered  for  the  Army  and  served  in 
France  until  he  was  killed  in  action  on 
October  8  on  the  Argonne  front. 

Now,  at  long  last,  his  heroism  and 
sacrifice  have  been  recognized  with  the 
unveiling  of  a  monument  in  his  honor. 
This  ceremony  was  attended  by  many 
Manchester  area  residents.  It  included  a 
wreath  laying  by  Mayor  Sylvio  Dyupuis 
and  the  Ambassador  of  Greece  to  the 
United  States  the  Honorable  Vassillious 
Vitsaxis.  A  memorial  religious  service 
was  conducted  by  the  Greek  Orthodox 
clergy  of  Manchester  and  the  Greek 
Orthodox  bishop  of  Boston.  Ground  was 
broken  for  a  new  home  for  the  aged 
which  will  be  built  near  a  park  which 
will  also  be  named  for  Christos  Kalyvas. 
In  his  remarks.  Ambassador  Vitsaxis 
commented  on  the  long  and  close  ties 
between  this  country  and  Greece  and  tlie 
many  significant  contributions  of  Amer- 
icans of  Greek  extraction  to  the  United 
States,  contributions  exemplified,  and 
now  recognized,  by  Christos  Kalyvas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks are  thought  provoking  and  illus- 
trate the  many  good  things  which  Greek- 
American  friendship  has  fostered.  For 
this  reason  I  include  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  that  others  can  benefit  from 
them: 

Rkmarks  <>f  the  Ambassador  of  Greece,  the 
Honorable  Vassilious  Vitsaxis 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  humility  and  of  deep 
emotion  that  I  came  today  to  this  city — and 
more  particularly  to  this  Park— to  honor  the 
memory  of  a  brave  soldier  and.  in  doing  so, 
the  memory  of  every  one  and  all,  who,  in  this 
country,  in  my  countrj'  or  in  any  other  free- 
dom-loving country,  have  offered  their  lives 
to  preserve  the  moral  values  and  the  lofty 
Ideals,  which  form  the  very  foundation  of 
our  way  of  life. 

I  do  not  believe — ^as  I  think  nobody  really 
does — that  those  who  fell  in  the  battlefields 
were  more  brave  than  those  who  returned 
home  after  having  defended — in  the  roar  of 
battles — their  flag  and  what  it  stands  for.  I 
do  not  think  either,  that  one  sacrifice  is 
more  valuable  than  another.  But  I  do  believe 
that  one  can  choose  symbols  which  render  it 
easier  to  our  human  mind  to  grasp,  on  the 
basis  of  a  concrete  example,  some  rather  elu- 
sive and  complex  realities  of  the  Moral  realm. 
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Being  the  envoy  of  Greece  In  this  country 
and  having  upon  my  shoulders  the  respon- 
slbUlty  to  look  after  the  maintenance  of  the 
friendly  relations  between  our  two  countries. 
I  have  deemed  that  Christos  Kalyvas 
was  Indeed  a  typical  example  of  the  Isng- 
standing  and  deeply  rooted  bonds  which  tie 
together  my  country  and  its  people  with  the 
United  States;  bonds  which  stem  from  our 
common  belief  in  national  Independence,  in 
freedom  and  in  human  dignity,  bonds  which 
fotmd  their  expression  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  our  two  coxmtrles;  in  the  strong  phil- 
hellenic movement  which  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  the  Americans,  during  our  war  of 
Independence  and  in  the  alliance  which  has 
always  existed  between  our  two  peoples;  and 
last  but  not  least,  bonds  which  were  cement- 
ed by  the  strongest  element,  "blood";  blood 
shed  as  a  supreme  sacrifice  by  brethren,  side 
bv  side.  In  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 

This  U  why  I  thought  that  by  honoring  the 
memory  of  a  Greek  immigrant  who  was  killed 
in  action,  defending  the  flag  of  his  adopted 
new  homeland — the  United  SUtes — I  would 
be  honoring  at  the  same  time,  the  hundred.s 
of  thosuands  of  Americans  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion as  a  matter  of  fact  all  of  them,  with  no 
exception  whatsoever,  for  their  admirable 
contribution — be  it  with  their  honest  hard 
labor,  be  It  with  the  rifle  in  hand— to  making 
these  United  States  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  advanced  leader  of  the  peace-loving 
countries  in  the  world  of  today. 

Christos  Kalyvas  was  born,  as  I  was  told 
near  Kozanl  in  Macedonia,  Northern  Greece. 
Macedonia  .  .  .  the  bulwark  of  Freedom, 
which  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  has 
unceasingly  been  In  the  limelight  of  History 
for  having  largely  contributed  to  every  hel- 
lenlc,  and  for  that  matter,  to  every  human 
achievement. 
Aristotle — the  Thinker  of  the  centuries! 
Ale.xander  the  Great — the  mUltary  genius 
and  the  living  torch  of  civilization,  hundreds 
of  legendry  names  have  rendered  this  part 
of  Greece  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
world. 

Kalyvas,  an  unknown  Greek  immigrant, 
came  to  the  shores  of  this  country,  as  tens 
of  thousands  did,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  century,  looking  for  a  better  tomor- 
row. 

He  established  himself  In  this  very  city  of 
Manchester  and  became  a  shoemaker.  When 
tlie  war  broke  out  and  the  United  States 
Joined  the  allies  In  their  stntggle  to  preserve 
the  world  from  a  dark  despotism.  Christos 
Kalyvas.  the  Greek  immigrant,  as  thousands 
of  Greek  immigrante  did.  Joined  the  United 
States  Army,  as  a  volunteer. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  before,  when  en- 
slaved Greece  revolted  against  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  to  achieve  her  independence  and  her 
national  freedom,  many  Americans  came  to 
otir  land  and  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  their  Greek  brehtren  for  what  they 
knew  was  a  worthy  cause. 

In  1916,  it  vpas  the  turn  of  the  Kalyvases  of 
all  of  them  to  volunteer  and  fight  xmder  the 
Star-.spunglcd  Banner  for  the  same  worthy 
cause. 

On  July  1918.  Christos  Kalyvas  was  a'^- 
signed  to  the  16th  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
1st  American  Division  and  was  sent  with  his 
unit  to  France. 

He  was  not  a  learned  man.  He  never  ki:ew 
what  thinkers  have  said  about  the  war:  That 
•every  bit  of  land  and  every  wave  of  the  deep 
blae  sen.  every  rock  and  every  tree,  wherever 
it  may  be;  every  mountain's  crest  and  every 
beach  is  worth  fighting  and  worth  dying  for 
m  tlxe  name  of  Liberty  and  In  the  quest  of 
Justice. 

Christos  Kalyvas  did  not  study  the  dii.'-iy 
books  of  wt.sdcim;  he  simply  listened  to  his 
heart  which  told  him  .  .  .  "Now  Is  the  tUne 
to  fight"  and  he  did.  As  all  the  Greek- 
Americans.  Kal>-vas  did,  both  then  and  after- 
wards.   During    World    War    II,    during    liie 
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Korean  War  and  even  now — at  this  very 
moment — In  the  Jungles  of  Viet  Nam  .  .  . 

Cbristos  Kalyvas  feU  in  the  field  of  honor, 
on  October  10th.  1918,  a  few  days  before  the 
Armistice  was  concluded.  His  sacrifice  was 
not  in  vain  .  .  . 

Because  he  had  a  dream — as  hundreds  of 
thovisands  had,  because  he  bravely  fought — 
as  hundreds  of  thousands  did — because  he 
was  prepared  to  die — as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  .  .  .  Tlie  victory  was  ours  and 
peace  was  honorably  won. 
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CONFERENCE  ON  THE  AGING 


July  26,  1972 


CAPTR'E  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  c.'u-iroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATlVt'i 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  its  inception  in  1959,  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  has  provided  a  fitting 
opportunity  for  Americans  to  show  their 
solidarity  and  support  of  the  aspiiations 
of  tlie  people  of  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope for  freedom  and  self-determination. 

In  the  last  20  years,  tlie  emergence  of 
new  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa  has  dra- 
matically illustrated  the  desire  of  men 
to  be  free.  Yet,  during  this  same  period, 
the  desire  for  freedom  has  been  frus- 
trated and  repressed  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  world. 

By  the  use  of  force,  millions  of  people 
are  denied  basic  human  rights  and  the 
opportunity  for  national  self-determina- 
tion. 

We  deplore  such  repression  and  are 
shocked  that  the  God-given  right  of  free- 
dom Is  withheld  from  so  many  by  the 
vill  of  a  few. 

But,  what  is  a  captive  nation? 

Ask  the  Hungarian  "freedom  fighters" 
who  continue  to  struggle  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  bonds  of  slavery. 

Ask  the  men  and  women  of  Czecho- 
slovakia who  watched  Russian  tanks  roll 
over  their  dreams  of  freedom. 

Ask  the  Polish  workers  who  rioted  for 
bread  and  freedom  against  the  Commu- 
nist regime  in  1970. 

Ask  the  Lithuanians  who  crj-  out  for 
political  justice  and  freedom  of  religion. 

Ask  the  millions  who  have  fallen  im- 
der  Commimlst  totalitarian  rule. 

These  people — totaling  over  100  mil- 
lion— long  for  freedom,  and  have  first- 
hand expeiience  of  what  it  means  to  be 
a  captive  nalion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  our  captive  brothers. 
It  is  impoitant  that  they  know  of  our 
continued  moral  supjwrt  lor  their  a.spira- 
tion.s. 

Til  us,  we  must  illui.trate  our  concern 
for  the  peoples  of  thase  countries  which 
are  denied  the  opportunity  of  taking 
their  rightful  place  as  equals  in  the  in- 
ternational community  of  nations. 

As  we  commemorate  Captive  Nations 
Week,  let  as  pray  that  the  flames  of 
hope,  which  remain  alive  In  the  hearts 
of  those  who  dream  of  freedom,  will  not 
be  extlnmii.shed,  but  will  be  rewarded 
with  that  freedom  which  tliey  so  richly 
de.';er\e. 

We  must  pledge  to  speak  out  in  belialf 
of  the  millions  who  are  denied  the  basic 
civilized  rights  until  such  time  as  free- 
dom and  independence  are  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressman AsoABBo  and  I  sponsored  an 
all-day  congressional  Conference  on  the 
Aging  in  Queens  on  May  7,  1972.  This 
hi<;hly  informative  session  was  a  success- 
ful event  for  the  1,200  senior  citizens  who 
participated  and,  hopefully,  will  lead  to 
meaningful  improvement  In  the  ser\iccs 
and  programs  available  to  tlie  aging. 
Those  attending  obtained  important  in- 
formation on  the  rights,  benefits,  and 
services  available  to  them.  Perhaps  more 
significantly,  the  conference  provided  its 
participants  with  a  forum  for  expressing 
their  aspiratloas  and  an  opportunity  to 
recognize  their  own  strength  and  poten- 
tial for  action  in  the  community. 

The  interaction  between  the  senior 
members  of  the  community  and  their 
elected  representatives  was  enthusiastic 
and  beneficial.  The  people  of  Queens  were 
able  to  express  their  views  to  Commis- 
sioner J.  B.  Martin  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging,  Congressmen  Lfster  Wolff 
and  Edward  Korn  as  well  as  Congress- 
man Addabbo  and  myself  and  State  Sen- 
ator Emanuel  Gold  and  Assemblymen 
Saul  Weprin  and  Albert  Bliunenthal. 

After  the  keynote  address  by  Commis- 
sioner Martin,  the  conference  began 
panel  discussions  on  safety  and  crime 
protection,  health  and  health  care,  and 
income  and  income  maintenance,  the 
results  of  which  are  herein  summarized. 

SAFETY  AND  CRIME   PROrECTION 

Tliere  is  no  question  that  the  rising  in- 
cidence of  crime  in  our  cities  is  a  funda- 
mental concern  of  our  senior  citizens. 
Crime  has  forced  many  of  the  aged  into 
a  fortress  existence  and  prevented  their 
taking  an  active  role  m  the  community. 
Attorney  Joseph  Weiss,  counselor  for 
legal  services  for  the  elderly  poor,  and 
Jay  Roth  of  the  Montefiore-Mosholu 
County  Center  voiced  the  gi-oup's  senti- 
ment when  they  stated  that  the  dmg 
problem  Is  at  the  root  of  om-  steadily 
increa.sing  crime  rate.  At  present,  au- 
tliorities  estimate  that  55  percent  of  all 
crimes  are  drug  related. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  individual 
citizen  has  a  major  responsibility  in  the 
prevention  of  crime.  A  number  of  sug- 
gestions were  offered  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  on  the  iianel  who  stressed 
citizen  coorjeration  in  Inw  enforcement 
by  reiwrtlng  all  criminal  acts.  Valuable 
crime  prevention  techniques  were  dem- 
onstrated by  representatives  of  the  po- 
lice department  and  Queens  District  At- 
torney Mackell's  office.  There  was  ex- 
pressed a  general  consensus  that  the  pri- 
vate ownership  of  handguns  be  pi-o- 
hlbited,  a  suggestion  which  Is  the  subject 
of  my  bill,  H.R.  14747. 

HEALTH   AND   WEALTH  CABE 

The  sad  condition  of  health  care  pro- 
grams In  New  York  is  an  undeniable 
fact.  Dr.  Nicetas  Kuo,  director  of  Health 
Senices  for  Queens,  aptly  articulated  the 
view  of  the  panel  that  adequate  health 
rare  for  all  Americans,  as  well  as  for  the 


elderly,  is  a  fundamental  right  not  a 
privilege  to  be  distributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  panel  expressed  concern  over  the 
administration  of  Government  health 
care  programs.  It  concluded  by  calling 
for  a  resolution  assigning  Federal  om- 
budsmen to  represent  the  elderly  \*'ithin 
the  Social  Security  Administration. 

The  problem  of  transportation  to 
health  care  facilities  is  a  major  one  for 
the  elderly,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  Dial-A-Ride  Service,  which  provides 
door-to-door  transportation,  be  expand- 
ed. Knally,  it  was  suggested  that  all 
elderly  citizens  equip  themselves  with  the 
social  security  handbook. 

INCOME    AND    INCOME    MAINTENANCE 

Participants  in  this  discussion  by  now 
are  aware  of  the  20-percent  increase  in 
social  security  payments  recently  passed 
by  Congress.  Yet  I  feel  that  the  20-per- 
cent increase,  which  will  be  reflected  in 
social  security  checks  in  October,  will  not 
oe  substantial  enough  to  enable  the 
elderly  to  live  adequately.  To  this  end,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  provides  for 
a  50-percent  increase  in  benefits  and  re- 
moves the  ceiling  on  outside  income  lor 
senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Bernard  Sachs  of  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs 
stressed  the  increasing  need  for  con- 
sumer protection  measures  to  insure  that 
the  elderly,  often  forced  to  live  on  low- 
income  budgets,  receive  the  most  for 
their  money.  A  strong  consumer  protec- 
tion agency,  such  as  the  one  I  have  been 
advocating  for  9  years,  will  prevent  the 
wide-scale  fraud  now  perpetrated  on  the 
elderly. 

Another  common  concern  of  the  elderly 
is  transportation  costs.  I  have  introduced 
legislation,  H.R.  8754,  to  allow  reduced 
intercity  travel  fares  for  senior  citizens 
and  have  sponsored  a  bill,  H.R.  10208,  to 
reduce  rates  on  mass  transit  for  persons 
65  years  or  older. 

Tlie  burden  of  rising  property  taxes 
is  an  especially  serious  one  for  elderly 
homeo\vners  and  tenants.  My  bill,  H.R. 
14610,  would  provide  Federal  hicome  tax 
credits  for  State  and  local  property  taxes 
paid  by  homeowners  and  for  25  percent 
of  rent  payments  of  elderly  tenants. 

The  congressional  Conference  on  the 
Aging  demonstrated  that  the  elderly 
have  many  common  problems,  and  must 
unite  to  wield  their  power  in  order  to 
effect  change.  As  Assemblyman  Blumen- 
thal  noted,  77  percent  of  the  elderly  vote 
regularly,  a  fact  which  must  alert  poli- 
ticians to  the  significant  strength  of  sen- 
ior citizens. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  conference, 
the  New  York  City  Office  for  the  Aging 
has  set  up  a  branch  office  in  Queens,  lo- 
cated at  90-37  Parsons  Boulevard.  This 
office  will  coordinate  local  activities  and 
act  as  an  advocate  for  the  elderly  before 
other  governmental  agencies. 

The  elderly  can  effect  institutional 
change  by  forcefully  and  continually 
making  their  views  known  to  govern- 
ment officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  10  years  ago  we  began  to 
explore  tlie  .'other  America,"  the  one 
plagued  by  poverty  and  despair.  Today, 
a  quiet  but  nonetheless  tragic  part  of 
that  community  still  exists — the  elderly 
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Both  Congressman  Addabbo  and  I  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  sense  of  determina- 
tion and  commitment  exhibited  by  the 
elderly  at  the  conference.  It  Is  our  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  conviction  and  re- 
sponsible citizenship  expressed  can  be- 
come a  lever  for  governmental  action  to 
achieve  substantive  reform,  so  that  our 
senior  citizens  may  lead  a  full  and  re- 
warding life  in  their  retirement  years. 


PILOTS  SAY  GROUND  THE  "KOOKS' 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW   VOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
edition  of  Newsday,  the  Long  Island 
newspaper,  a  timely  story  appeared  con- 
cerning air  piiacy  and  the  feelings  of 
members  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Associa- 
tion about  what  must  be  done  to  bring 
this  madness  to  a  halt. 

Having  stated  many  times  before  my 
own  strong  feelings  about  this  very  grave 
and  serious  matter,  I  now  wish  to  share 
with  the  Members  the  reaction  of  the 
pros— the  pilots  themselves.  Evei-y  Mem- 
ber, I  believe,  will  be  served  by  reading 
the  dialog  that  follows: 

Pilots  Say  Grocnd  the  "Kooks" 
(Five  airline  pilots  met  with  New.sday  re- 
porter Howard  Crook  Wednesday  on  the  56th 
floor  of  the  Pan  Am  Building  in  Manhattan 
to  discuss  their  fears  about  the  increase  in 
hijacking  and  to  explain  what  they  feel 
should  be  done  about  air  piracy.  All  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Airline  Pilots  Association,  which 
had  called  a  24-hour  world-wide  strike  by 
pUots  Monday.  In  their  candid  talks,  the 
pilots  also  discussed  what  actions  the  pilots' 
groups  might  take  soon  if  strong  mea«ure< 
are  not  taken  by  the  United  Nations  to  hair, 
hijackings.) 

Newsday.   Wlien  did   hijacking  becomo   a 
real  problem  to  you  as  pilots?  Wlien  did  it 
'    start  worrying  you? 

Capt.  John  P.  Oratz.  Well,  nctually.  this 
year  has  been  the  first  (one  that)  I  think 
you  could  say  it's  had  some  personal  impact. 
With  pUots,  I  think  their  needs  are  very 
pragmatic  and  they  do  things  sort  of  on  per- 
centages. Usually  the  percentages  are  ac- 
ceptable. There  are  percentages  for  a  wing 
falling  ofr,  there's  a  percentage  an  engine 
will  catch  flre,  there's  a  percentage  somebody 
w^lll  have  a  baby  on  board  the  airplane.  But 
In  your  mental  computer  you  decide,  well, 
the  percentages  are  acceptable.  Now  this  se- 
curity problem  of  saljotage  and  hijacking  has 
come  on.  and  I've  iiecome  slightly  more  con- 
cerned from  a  personal  standpoint  because 
I  think  they've  rcaclud  a  point  where  they're 
not  acceptable  any  more.  We've  had  more 
hijacking  In  the  first  five  monihs  of  1972 
than  we  had  all  of  last  year. 

Now  there  have  been  a  lot  of  what  were 
at  one  time  called  routhie  hijackings,  where 
all  they  wanted  wiis  a  trip  to  Cuba.  But  ob- 
viously there  have  been  more  and  more  and 
more  bizarre  cases  like  the  727  extortion  plot. 
It's  not  an  insurmoiuitable  problem,  but  It's 
not  just  negligible,  you  know.  It's  obviously 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  real  problem. 
Capt.  Ancelo  M.\RcmoNE.  One  of  the  big- 
gest problems  for  the  pilot  Is  that  the  hi- 
jacking that  he  may  be  faced  with  may  not 
be  like  any  other  hijacking.  The  psychology 
or  the  psychological  makeup  of  the  Individ- 
ual may  be  completely  different,  and  If  we 
try  to  establish  a  set  of  rules  of  how  we're 
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supposed  to  handle  a  specific  Instance  It 
may  just  trigger  the  disaster  that  we're  try- 
ing to  avoid. 

GsATz.  What  you're  really  saying,  Angelo. 
is  that  what  the  pUots  have  been  saying  all 
along  is  keep  the  kooks  on  the  ground. 

Newsday.  Well,  how  do  you  do  that?  How 
do  you  keep  kooks  on  the  ground? 

Gratz.  Doggone,  tills  is  what  makes  me — 
Im  gonna  get  emotional  here  In  a  minute, 
because  the  doggone  government  and  the 
companies  have  the  means  to  do  this  thing. 
This  business  of  worrying  about  what  the 
heck  the  hijacker's  got  In  his  mind— it's  the 
greatest  aggravation  to  me  In  the  world  that 
I  have  to  figure  out  some  way  to  deal  with 
a  hijacker.  Now  as  a  federally-licensed  air- 
man, operating  for  a  corporation  dealing 
with  a  profit  motive  in  aero  commerce,  I 
shotild  have  a  safe  environment  in  which 
to  operate.  To  function  In.  And  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world  primarily  gotta  provide 
It  and,  secondarily,  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. And,  like  everything  else  Its  the 
almighty  dollar.  It's  possible.  Absolutely  pos- 
sible. Right  now,  they  can  search  the  people 
on  the  ground  and  search  the  hand  luggage. 
The  largest  number  of  hijackings,  bomb 
threats  and  extortions  have  come  from  peo- 
ple ripping  something  out  of  their  hand  lug- 
gage. Everybody's  got  that  .  .  .  kind  of  lug- 
gage and  shoppUig  bags  and  every  other 
kind  of  contraption  they  carry  on.  Of  course 
the  companies  complain,  and  I  think  right- 
ly, that  they  really,  really  can't  get  Involved 
in  selling  a  service  and  some  friendly  treat- 
ment to  the  passengers  and  search  them  at 
the  same  time.  So  It  has  to  be  an  agent  of 
some  government.  I'm  a  reasoiiable  person. 
Let's  just  try  searching  them  for  a  couple  of 
months. 

Capt.  Tom  Ashwood.  It's  not  only  the  In- 
crease In  numbers  of  hijackings  that  alarms 
me,  but  In  the  concept  and  the  principle 
behind  It.  Now  the  airliners  have  become 
the  battlegroimds  for  political  ends  and  It's 
been  accepted  as  such.  Tlie  acceptance  alarms 
me  more  than  the  actual  events.  It's  a 
simple  fact  that  Arabs  can  hijack  airplanes, 
can  hold  passengers  and  airplanes  and  crews 
as  hostage,  to  gain  such  political  ends.  I 
can  see  the  sense.  If  you're  an  air  guerrilla, 
to  attack  an  airplane.  But  it's  the  acceptance 
of  the  fact  afterward— I  mean,  why  the  world 
didn't  recoil  In  horror  from  the  events  in 
the  Jordan  desert  just  over  a  year  ago  is 
completely  beyond  me.  Nothing  actuaUy 
ever  came  out  of  that.  That  was  the  most 
terrific  thing.  Four  airplanes  in  two  days  to- 
talling $50,000,000  and  the  lives  of  probably 
600  passengers  were  placed  In  serious  jeop- 
ard v. 

Newsday.  How  many  passengers  In  the  U.S. 
have  been  stopped  from  getting  on  airliners 
and  how  many  have  been  arrested  for.  or 
charged  with,  "carrying  weapons? 

AsHwooD.  First  quarter  this  year,  there 
were  2.000  passengers,  approximately,  refused 
passage  on  U.S.  carriers  for  one  reason  or 
the  other.  Of  those,  800  were  charged  with 
carrvlng  concealed  weapons. 

Newsda'y.  ActuaUy  charged  with  that?  That 
sounds  like  a  fantastic  figure. 

Ashwood.  Those  are  legal  figures  from  the 
FA.\  [Federal  Aviation  Administration ).  They 
can  be  confirmed  with  the  FAA. 

Capt.  Howard  Weston.  That's  not  meant 
to  Imply  that  all  800  were  going  to  skyjack 
airplanes.  But  even  10  per  cent— they  had 
guns  and  all  that:  knives,  swords,  and  they 
found  two  with  grenades. 

First  Officer  John  M.  Haliy.  What  bothers 
me  even  more  than  the  world  reaction  to 
the  desert  incidents  is  the  attitude  and  the 
feelings  of  a  huge  segment  of  at  least  the 
American  public  as  regards  our  friend  D.  B. 
Cooper,  who  has  become  almost  •  folk  hero. 
He's  the  first  one  that  piirachuted  out.  And 
they  have  songs  and  records  about  him.  and 
D.  B.  Cooper  T-shlrta,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  And 
they  seem  to  have  made  blm  somewhat  of  a 
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modern  day  Robin  Hood.  And  this  terrifies 
xne. 

Newsday.  John,  how  do  you  feel  about  be- 
ing a  pUot  these  days?  Do  you  worry  more 
about  the  risks  involved  than  you  did.  say, 
two  years  ago? 

Haley.  No,  the  only  slight  change  of  at- 
titude I've  had  w.is  about  four  and  one-half 
years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time,  practically  all 
the  hijacks  had  been  a  trip  to  Cuba  where 
you  go  down  and  everybody  gets  back  on 
and  nobody  gets  hurt.  And  sometime  during 
that  period  the  thing  started  to  shift.  I 
cant  pinpoint  a  time,  a  date  or  even  a 
month:  but  It  seemed  like  there  were  more 
nuis  rather  than  the  political  escapees. 

Newsday.  How  do  you  characterize  a  ntit 
as  opposed  to  the  trlp-to-Cuba  type? 

Haley.  Well,  as  an  example,  about  a  year 
aiul  a  half  ago,  we  had  a  skyjacker  who  got 
on,  I  believe  someplace  In  the  Southwest.  Ai 
any  rate  he  came  to  Washington  and  wanted 
some.  uh.  million  and  a  half,  was  It?  He 
wanted  this  money,  but  he  dldnt  know  -where 
he  wanted  to  go.  He  wanted  to  go  out  over 
the  oce.in,  or  up  over  Canada,  or  Just  mill 
around  in  circles.  Now  this  guy  obviously  Is 
not  lucid  and  he's  completely  unpredictable 
A.SHWOOD.  In  far*-,  he  shot  the  captain  ol 
the  airplane. 

Haley.  If  a  guy  ever  gets  on  and  he  s  rela- 
tively calm,  lucid,  and  says,  "I  want  to  go 
Cuba'" — lets  go.  He's  obviously  rational:  he 
may  not  be  utterly  stable,  but  he's  not  com- 
pletely flipped  out  to  the  point  where  you 
have  no  idea  what  he's  going  to  do. 

Newsday.  What  do  you  thhik  about  when 
you  get  on  an  airplane  now?  Do  yon  look  at 
your  pai&e:ij;crs  a  little  bit  more  closely 
now? 

Haify.  No.  in  that  capacity,  personally. 
there's  I'.ovcr  been  any  change,  none  what- 
ever. 

AsHwoop.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Maybe  four 
vears  aco  you'd  take  less  notice  of  a  hostess 
coming  up  and  saying  that  the  guy  back 
in  15E  is  acting  a  bit  strange.  You'd  probably 
check  liim  on:  to  see  If  he  was  drunk  four 
or  five  rears  ago.  Tliese  days  you  take  a  long 
hard  look  at  him  and  you  might  even  request 
a  search.  That's  the  dlTerence  now.  I  think 
the  pilots  are  a  liirle  more  spring-loaded  to 
sectiritv. 

Newsday.  Angelo.  WTiat  would  you  do  ii 
you  encountered  somebody  who  is  acUng 
a  little,  uh,  flamboyant?  Do  you  have  means 
to  restrain  him,  or  Is  that  something  you 
have  to  put  up  with? 

Mari-hione.  Well,  we  do  have  a  method 
Actually,  we  put  them  tinder  a  little  bit 
closer  surveillance.  Somebody  from  the  cock- 
pit will  probably  go  back  If  the  hostess  gets  a 
Uttle  bit  concerned  about  tlie  way  a  person 
Is  acting.  If  we  really  think  It's  a  serious 
situation  where  the  guy  is  really  a  concern 
and  he  starts  making  it  uncomfortable,  we 
can  do  one  of  two  things.  The  captain  can 
divert  the  flight  right  then  and  there,  ard 
I  think  that  has  been  done.  Secondly,  you 
can  make  preparations  that  if  this  guy  makes 
one  false  move  I'll  be  prepared  to  do  soinc- 
tiiing  about  it. 

NtwsDAV.  What  can  you  do? 
Marchione.  We  have  restrainuig  e<iuip- 
ment.  but  you  have  to  tse  careful  that  it  s  a 
bona  fide  danger.  You  tn,-  to  see  if  he's  upset- 
ting the  other  passengers.  Now.  if  you've  got 
the  rest  of  the  pa.^engers  upset,  you  can  take 
a  little  bit  stronirer  action  without  beinc 
worried  about  the  company  ending  up  in  a 
big  lawsuit  and  thinps  like  that.  These  are  the 
things  that  a  captain  has  to  take  into  mind 
because  he's  got  the  company's  business  to 
handle,  too.  And  It  s  bad  publicity  also  U  It  s 
a  false  accusation  or  anyvhing  that  would 
Implicate  the  company. 

Ashw^ood.  See.  the  Canadians  have  it  over 
us.  because  every  Canadian  pilot  is  a  legal 
peace  officer.  By  parliamentary  procedure. 
Newsday.  They  can  arrest  someone? 
Ashwood.  Yes  the,y  can.  but  we're  in  t!-.e 
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position  now,  knowing  full  well  the  second 
greatest  American  sport  U  litigation,  that 
you  can  find  yourself  standing  up  there  in 
court  defending  a  $2,000,000  suit  for  slapping 
the  restraints  on  the  wrong  person.  Some  peo- 
ple are  not  hljaclcers,  but  they  behave  in  a 
peculiar  fashion.  Nevertheless  his  behaving 
might  lead  you  to  take  some  forceful  action 
Aiid  then  youU  And  yourself  with  egg  all  over 
..  our  face. 

Marchionc.  We  can  handle  the  mechanical 
problems  but  we  can't  handle  the  human 
problems.  If  he's  a  normal  hijacker,  and  he 
has  a  routine  demand,  that's  ojie  thing.  These 
guys  have  got  a  plan  In  mind,  they're  well 
calculated;  but  you  get  the  guy  who  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  hes  going  to  go  down  in 
a  bias*  of  glory,  there's  no  telling  what  you're 
going  to  do  In  that  situation. 

Halet.  For  mechanical  problems — the  en- 
gine lire,  the  engine  failure — we  have  certain 
procedures.  From  the  time  you  start  flying, 
there's  essentially  a  procedure  to  handle  a 
given  emergency  situation.  With  a  hijacker, 
you  don't  necessarily  have  a  given  procediu-e. 

AsHWooo.  Everybody's  an  amateur  ...  a 
hijacker  U  an  amateur.  "Hie  captain  is  an 
amateur.  It's  all  first  times  for  all  of  them. 
We  have  one  captain  who  has  been  hijacked 
three  times,  and  several  others  who  have  been 
hijacked  twice;  but.  by  and  large,  were  all 
amateurs  when  it  happetis  to  us. 

Westoi*.  You  kivow  what  to  do  when  the 
engine  quits,  but  you  don't  know  what  to  do 
when  this  nut  Is  waving  a  gun  at  you. 

NcwsDAT.  Well  how  would  you  personally 
feel  If  a  man  came  aboard  with  a  gun  and 
the  stewardess  .  .  . 

Oratz.  It  makes  me  mad  every  time  some- 
body says  that,  because  they  shouldn't  be  on 
there.  Why  do  we  have  to  live  with  that  type 
of  thing  and  sit  around  and  figure  out  what 
we're  gonna  do  if  somebody  comes  up  and 
puts  a  gun  on  you?  This  is  the  damndest 
thing  I  ever  beard  in  my  life,  because  it's  not 
that  darned  hard  to  stop  these  people  from 
getting  on, 

Halet.  Can  I  Inject  something  here?  When 
I  was  In  fighter  school,  we  used  to  have  these 
sessions  in  which  we  would  discuss  what  hap- 
pens when  the  engine  quits  and  you're  500 
feet  beyond  takeoff  and  you're  pointed  at  the 
hospital  or  the  school.  I  maintained,  and  I 
stUl  do.  that  you  don't  have  the  foggiest 
damned  notion  what  you're  gonna  do  until 
the  situation's  there.  I  maintain  nobody 
really  knows  what  he's  gonna  do  until  the 
real  thing — it's  not.  it's  not.  it's  uo  drill. 

Marchione.  I  think  most  pilots  will  be  con- 
-servative  up  to  the  point  that  when  they  feel 
liie  situation  is  too  dangerous,  then  they'll 
attempt  to  get  heroic.  El  Al  (the  Israeli  au-- 
Uuel.  of  course,  has  its  own  procedure.  They 
beat  'em  up^you  know,  here  comes  the  posse, 
airborne  maneuvers  and  everything  else  to 
deter  anything.  But  they've  lost  a  few  people. 

Gratz.  Also,  they're  In  the  act  of  war  so 
they  re  an  arm  of  their  government.  They 
handle  the  thing  as  a  wartime  siiuaiion. 
There  are  31.000  airline  pilots  and  some  of 
'-hem,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  would  like  to 
i>e  armed  and  would  like  to  be  more  active.  I 
think  Angelo  is  quite  true  in  saying  the  bulk 
of  the  pilots  are  couser^-ative,  and  because  of 
tliat  they,  for  many  years,  have  been  hesitant 
to  seek  arms.  Now.  our  group  is  asking  for 
defensive  types  of  weapons.  I  think  we  all 
recognize,  for  Instance,  that  they  haven't 
lieen  on  the  level.  First  of  all  they  give  us  the 
.,ky  marshal  thing  .  ,  .  they  being  the  estab- 
lishment and  the  government,  the  company 
imiurally.  But  they  go  into  the  deal  with  the 

Kv  marshals.  (Marshals!  are  not  a  Judicious 
i.^  of  manpower.  One  man.  a  federal  marshal 
I'oiild  check  thousands  and  thousands  of 
pa>.-engers  In  a  day  at  San  Francisco  Inter- 
iiHilonal  Terminal,  whereas  he  might  Just  be 
M'.'ing  there  reading  a  magazUie  and  drhik- 
i:ig  coffee  on  on*  flight  to  San  Francisco. 
Newsdat.   Tou    mean    they   Just    put    the 

•  ar^hals  on  board  to  calm  the  public  dnwn? 
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Oratz.  Yes,  frankly  yes.  Tliat's  what  I  say: 
In  other  words  there  was  a  big  hoopla  thing 
that  the  government  did,  and  we  did  put  'em 
on.  and  they  were  aroimd  a  lot.  But  by  and 
large  they  now  have  more  of  them  in  the 
terminals  where  they  belong.  Even  now  they 
need  more  In  the  terminals. 

Newsday.  I  would  think  that  an  airline 
wotild  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  concerned 
about  its  property — it's  a  hell  of  an  invest- 
ment up  there. 

AsHWooD.  It's  Insured. 

Gratz.  Airline  pUots — I  drive  with  them  all 
the  time,  I  know  'em,  I've  lived  with  them 
all  my  life  and  we  understand  the  same 
thing.  We  understand  that  we  had  to  beat 
the  companies  over  the  head  with  a  brick  to 
get  'em  to  ptit  reverse  props  on  the  old 
(Lockheed)  Constellation  airplanes  that  we 
were  crashing  all  over  the  place.  They  told 
us:  "We  can't  work  that  in  our  budget,  man. 
we're  really  having  enough  trouble  chang- 
ing that  hostess  uniform  next  year."  and  it's 
the  .same  thing  now.  The  almighty  dollar  .  .  . 
Same  thing  now.  "Man.  dont  bother  us  with 
details.  Man.  we're  trying  to  make  the  dol- 
lar." 

NEwsnAY.  Where  do  you  want  dollars  to  be 
spent? 

Gratz.  Tliey've  got  to  have  people — 
marshals  at  every  airport  terminal  and  as 
many  as  they  can  at  the  gates  to  operate 
these  magnetometers,  these  metal-detecting 
devices.  Bingo,  right  off  the  bat:  the  United 
States  federal  government. 

AsHWOOD.  In  most  of  the  airports  around 
the  country  now  you  could  drive  up  there  in 
a  50-ton  truck  if  you  wanted  to  and  no- 
body would  give  you  a  second  glance.  You 
can  drive  right  into  the  aircraft  areas.  Every- 
thing tightens  up  after  a  hijacking  or  a 
sabotage  but  it  dies  off  in  a  week  or  two. 

Newsday.  What  about  the  design  of  air- 
planes in  terms  of  security?  Is  there  any- 
thing being  done  in  that  area? 

AsHwooD.  There  is  work  going  on  there. 
Some  of  the  stuff  is  naturally  sensitive,  you 
know.  I  can't  di.scuss  It  here.  This  is  more 
protective;  to  thwart  a  hijacking  once  it's 
in  progress.  It's  more  to  protect  certain  key 
personnel  on  the  flight  against  accidental 
injuries  or  deaths.  But  the  only  way  you  can 
solve  a  hijacking  is  on  the  ground.  After  it's 
happened,  the  only  thing  you  can  try  to  do 
is  manage  it.  You  cannot  solve  a  hijacking 
once  it's  started.  So  the  place  to  solve  it  is  on 
the  ground.  And  this  is  a  direct  re.sponslbil- 
Ity  in  this  country  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  After  months  and  months  of  beat- 
ing them  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  down 
there  in  Wa.shington.  'ooth  houses  eventually 
d'jlcd  out  93.500.000  about  four  weeks  ago 
for  metal  detectors.  Tliey've  ignored  their 
rof  ponsibility  in  this  area.  $3,500,000  is  not 
enough.  But  it's  a  start.  The  airlines  are  say- 
iiii;  they  cannot  afford  it — and  I  think  under 
the  present  economic  .situation,  that's  quite 
true.  They  can  provide  part  of  it  but  it  is  up 
to  the  federal  government.  We've  had  laws 
against  piracy  on  the  high  .seas  on  the  books 
for  600  years,  and  there's  nowhere  you  can 
go  these  days  if  you  want  to  pirate  a  ship; 
there's  no  sale  port  that  I  know  of  in  the 
world. 

Now  what's  the  difference  between  sailing 
a  ship  and  flying  an  airplane  In  that  sense? 
There  Is  none.  Now  Libya  has  encountered 
hijackers.  They  have  come  out  with  a  public 
statement  to  the  whole  world  that  any  hi- 
jacker that  wants  to  bring  an  airplane  to 
their  country  will  be  welcome  with  open 
arms  and  trained  as  a  guerrilla.  This  is  from 
the  head  of  the  nation. 

Newsday.  What  do  yo\i  think  that  the 
pilots  might  do  In  case  they  don't  get  what 
they  want? 

Gratz.  We've  gotten  a  lot  of  promises,  but 
I  think  if  there  Is  no  action  taken  the  pilot 
group  is  going  to  take  a  little  bit  stronger 
action  and  not  put  up  with  a  bunch  of 
words  next  time. 
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Newsdat.  Well,  like  what?  Can  yon  con- 
ceive of  any  strikes  longer  than  24  hours? 

Gratz.  I  could  see  possibly  an  escalation  of 
48  hours,  or  seven  days,  or  something.  But  I 
think  at  this  point  It's  too  early  to  say. 

AsHwooD.  liie  captain  of  an  aircraft  is. 
under  the  law,  responsible  for  the  safe  con- 
duct of  his  flight,  and  I  Imagine  that  there 
is  a  good  possibility  that  certain  guidelines 
will  be  laid  out  for  pilots.  Very  severe  security 
arrangements  required  by  a  particular  cap- 
tain before  he's  ready  to  accept  a  flight,  and 
so  on. 

Nf.v.'.sdat.  Wliere  would  this  originate? 

Marchione.  Tliis  would  originate  at  the 
gate  before  the  captain  takes  a  flight.  I 
Imagine  that  some  directive  from  the  head  of 
our  association  will  be  issued  in  that  regard. 

Newsday.  In  other  words  going  by  the  book, 
or  something  like  that? 

Gratz.  Maybe.  If  the  government  Is  going 
to  make  a  rule  against  carry-on  luggage,  I 
am  going  to  go  out  there  to  the  people  in 
the  gate  and  I'm  going  to  say,  "Now,  gentle- 
men, this  hijacking  thing  is  going  so  bad 
that  before  I  take  this  flight  today  I'm  going 
to  insist  that  every  bit  of  this  hand  luggage 
is  .«;crutinl2ed  very  carefully."  And  they're 
liable  to  say,  "My  Lord,  gee  whiz  captain,  you 
know,  wowee,  man.  It's  only  10  minutes  be- 
fore departure."  I'm  going  to  say,  not  only 
that,  maybe  we  ought  to  have  a  body  search 
of  these  people,  because  there's  some  pretty 
scraggly  looking  characters  In  this  crowd." 

Newsday.  What  deadlines  are  we  talking 
about  (for  added  security  measures — weeks, 
months,  days,  years.]? 

Gratz.  Weeks. 

Newsday.  You  can  foresee  another  strike 
within  a  month  or  so? 

Marcmiome.  I  think  you'll  see  some  action 
within  a  month. 

AsHWOOD.  We  expect  to  see  some  results 
satisfactory  to  us  In  the  next  three  weeks.  If 
we  don't  see  those  results  I'm  sure  that  meet- 
ings will  be  going  on  to  decide  what  oxu:  next 
step  Is. 

Marchione.  I  say  that  this  whole  realm  of 
air  piracy,  hljackmg  and  everything  else  is 
goUig  to  have  to  be  solved  In  the  next  six 
months  to  a  year,  or  there  is  going  to  be  a 
real  serious  disaster.  I  don't  think  we  can 
expect  more  time  than  that. 


SPECIAL    RECOGNITION    OF    THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  order  of  Ahepa  is  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary  this  year,  and  I  wish 
to  give  recognition  to  its  many  contri- 
butions to  American  life  since  its  found- 
ing July  26, 1922. 

The  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  is  represented  in 
49  States,  with  430  local  chapters.  It  is  a 
nonpolitical  and  nonsectarian  fraternal 
organization. 

AHEPA  has  contributed  financially  to 
numerous  national  and  international 
causes  duiing  the  past  50  years.  It  has 
helped  hurricane,  flood,  and  earthquake 
victims,  and  has  vigorously  supported 
local  community  undertakings  in  the 
fields  of  civic  improvement,  charities,  and 
education. 

AHEPA  has  established  national 
scholarships  for  worthy  students,  and  has 
contributed  to  various  academies  and 
schools  and  libraries. 
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All  Americans  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  an  organization  whose  main 
objectives  are  to  promote  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  while  en- 
couraging its  members  to  participate  in 
political,  civic,  social,  and  commercial 
activities,  for  the  betterment  of  common 
understanding  and  fellowship  among  our 
citizens.       

AHEPA  CELEBRATES  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 
Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  look  around  this  Chamber  today 
and  50  legislative  chambers  like  it  around 
this  gi-eat  and  free  country,  the  Hellemc 
influence  upon  our  Government  and  on 
our  art  forms  becomes  obvious. 

The  majestic  simplicity  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture is  rivaled  only  by  the  majestic 
simpUcity  of  the  Greek  concept  of  de- 
mocracy. ^    , 

The  intellectual  thought  and  the  su- 
preme beauty  of  ai-t  forms  of  Greece  have 
influenced  the  entire  world.  The  Golden 
Age  of  Greece  gave  the  world  a  heritage 
which  will  influence  its  development 
thi-oughout  time. 

An  American  organization,  both  his- 
toric and  humanitarian  in  its  concept,  is 
celebrating  this  year  its  50th  anniver- 
sary, and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  my  fellow  Members  about 
this  organization. 

It  is  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association,  wliich  was 
founded  July  26,  1922,  in  Atlanta.  Ga„ 
and  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  49  States. 
Canada  and  Australia  with  430  local 
cliapters.  My  own  State  of  Texas  has  nine 
local  chapters,  including  one  in  Hoviston. 

James  G.  Petheriotes  of  Houston  is 
ciu-rently  serving  as  supreme  ti-ustee,  a 
national  office.  Officers  of  the  Houston 
chapter  include  A.  S.  Catechis.  presi- 
dent: P.  C.  Peropoulos.  vice  president; 
Angelo  J,  Cramer,  secietai-j';  and  Alex  J. 
Skandalis.  treasurer. 

Some  of  the  hvmianitarian  projects 
sponsored  by  the  AHEPA  national  orga- 
nization include  disaster  relief,  support  of 
educational  institutions,  student  scholar- 
ships, aid  to  orphans  the  world  over,  and 
commemoration  of  historic  sites. 

Tlie  goals  toward  which  AHEPA  strives 

include : 

Objects  of  AHEPA 

1.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America 

2.  To  Instruct  its  members  in  the' tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  government. 
and  in  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the 
inalienable  righte  of  mankind 

3.  To  InstiU  in  lis  membership  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  of  citizenship 

4.  To  encourage  its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  Interested  and  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  political,  civic,  social  and  com- 
mercial fields  of  human  endeavor 

6.  To  pledge  Its  members  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political  cor- 
ruption; and  to  arouse  Its  members  to  the 
fact  that  tyranny  Is  a  menace  to  the  life. 
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property,  prosperity,  honor  and  Integrity  of 
every  nation 

e.  To  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
Ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  Culture 

7.  To  promote  good  fellowship,  and  endow 
its  members  with  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
sense 

8.  To  endow  Its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  common  understanding,  mutual 
benevolence  and  helpfulness 

9.  To  champion  the  cause  of  Education, 
and  to  maintain  new  channels  for  facilitat- 
ing the  dissemination  of  culttire  and  learning 

The  golden  amiiversary  of  tliis  orga- 
nization's foimding  is  truly  an  historic 
event,  and  it  is  with  gi-eat  pride  that  I 
call  attention  to  its  work. 


.AMERICAN  HELLENIC  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESSIVE  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALirOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  50  years  ago  today,  on  July  26, 
1922,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  began  a  ti-adi- 
tion  of  service  and  accomplishment  to 
society,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
has  left  a  legacy  of  contributions  for 
future  generations  to  emulate. 

The  Oi-der  of  Ahepa,  presently  oper- 
ating 430  local  chapters  in  49  States, 
Canada,  and  Aastralia,  has  always  given 
generously  and  has  vigorously  sup- 
ported local  community  undertakings. 

Diuing  its  50-year  liistory,  AHEPA  lias 
provided  relief  and  assistance  to  victims 
of  niitural  disasters— hurricanes,  floods, 
and  earthquakes — actively  supported 
education  and  cultmal  development,  and 
promoted  better  international  relations 
through  a  people-to-people  program. 

AHEPA's  public  service  has  embodied 
the  highest  ideals  and,  while  strengthen- 
ing the  bonds  between  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  the  order  has  maintained  the 
rich  cultural  heritage  of  the  Greek 
people. 

A  nonsect Syrian,  nonpolitical.  fraternal 
organization,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
promoted  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
by  instilling  in  their  members  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  pririleges  of  citizen- 
ship, and  by  instructing  theii'  members 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition  to  their  quest  to  promote 
!;ood  fellowship  and  endow  their  mem- 
bers with  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
sense,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  sought 
to  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  attri- 
butes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
this  outstanding  organization  and  its 
many  members  who  are  dedicated  to 
good  citzenship,  public  service,  and  com- 
passion for  our  fellow  man. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  mention 
and  commend  those  officers  of  the  local 
chapters  of  AHEPA  in  southei-n  Los  An- 
geles County  whose  solid  accomplish- 
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ments  and  exemplary  contributions  have 
meant  so  much  to  our  community. 

Those  officers  of  the  San  Pedro  chapter 
are  John  Berdanis,  president;  Gust  Alex, 
vice  president;  James  Constantine,  sec- 
retary, and  John  Panousis,  treasiu-f  r. 

The  president  of  the  Long  Beach 
Chapter  is  Thomas  Soupos.  TTie  vice 
president  is  Angelo  Prttsos.  Ccmstantlnos 
Pritsos  is  secretary,  and  Spiroe  Phillips 
is  the  treasurer. 

In  Redondo  Beach,  the  president  of 
tlie  AHEPA  Chapter  is  Nick  Antzoulatos. 
William  Vasilion  is  vice  president;  Jerry 
Antzoulatos  is  sea'etarj-;  and  Francis 
Barnard  is  treasiu'er. 

On  the  district  level,  Gus  Anastassiou 
is  the  treasui-er  of  tlie  20tii  Ettstrict 
Lodge. 

A  national  officer  of  AHEPA  is  Sam 
Platis  of  Long  Beach.  Mr.  Platis  is  the 
supreme  governor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
completed  50  years  of  solid  accomplish- 
ments and  exemplary  contributions.  I 
commend  tlie  members  for  their  flne 
work,  and  wish  them  continued  success 
on  tliis  golden  annivei'sary  of  their 
founding. 


AHEPA'S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  a  Greek-American  fra- 
ternal organization.  Foimded  50  years 
ago  today  in  Atlanta,  Ga..  AHEPA  has 
made  many  significant  contributions  to- 
ward a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 

During  its  50  years,  AHEPA— an 
acronym  for  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association — 
has  vigorously  supported  many  under- 
takings in  the  fields  of  education,  char- 
ity, and  civic  improvements.  Their  fi- 
nancial contributions  have  included  relief 
for  the  victims  of  floods,  hurricanes, 
earthquakes,  and  other  disasters  both  in 
America  and  abroad.  Additionally. 
AHEPA  supports  several  scholarship  pro- 
grams for  worthy  and  needy  students. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  Mr. 
John  Candemeres,  president  of  the 
Corona.  N.Y..  chapter  of  AHEPA, 
and  all  of  his  fellow  members.  Other 
officers  of  tliis  local  chapter  are  Mr. 
Steve  Georgeson,  vice  president;  Mr. 
James  Antluos.  secretai-j'.  and  Mr. 
Terry  S.  Triades.  treasurer.  All  i-esidents 
of  my  congressional  district  are  espe- 
cially appreciative.  I  am  sure,  of  this 
club's  many  civic  and  commiuiity  activ- 
ties. 

AHEPA  has  dedicated  itself  to  all  that 
is  positive  and  good  about  America  and 
about  society  m  general.  Its  goals  are 
simply  to  promote  good  fellowship,  mu- 
tual benevolence,  and  common  imder- 
standing  in  all  walks  of  life.  I  whole- 
heartedly congratulate  AHEPA  on  this 
momentous  occasion  and  am  certain  that 
the  men  and  women  members  win  con- 
tinue to  work  for  a  better  world  for  all 
mankind. 
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RESULTS  OP  SECOND  OPINION  SUR- 
VEY OF  THE  19TH  OHIO  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  of 
this  year  I  sent  out  approximately  160.- 
000  questionnaires  to  the  citizens  of  the 
19th  Ohio  Congressional  Distilct.  which 
incliKies  Mahoning  and  Trumbull  Coun- 
ties and  the  cities  of  Youngstox^-n  and 
Warren.  More  than  15,400  questionnaires 
were  completed  and  returned  to  me: 
many  of  them  were  filled  out  by  both 
husbands  and  wives.  My  constituents 
were  Eisked  their  opinions  on  some  of  the 
major  issues  facing  oiu-  coimtry.  such 
as  the  Vietnam  war,  the  economy,  health 
insurance,  and  national  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plea.sed  to  insert 
the  resiilts  of  that  sui-vey  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  for  the  information  and  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate: 
Results  or  thb  Second  Opinion  Suhvet  for 

THE  19th  Cokcressionai.  District  of  Ohio 

(The  nrst  percentage  figure  refers  to  his 
opinion,  the  second  percentage  figure  refers 
to  her  opinion.] 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  program  which 
would  immediately  create  500,000  public  serv- 
Ice  Jobs  for  unemployed  men  and  women? 

Yes,  76  percent.  81  percent. 
No.  21  percent,  15  percent. 
Undecided,  4  percent.  4  percent. 

2.  Do  you  favor  stricter  laws  to  control 
pollution  even  if  It  means  paying  higher 
prices  for  some  products  or  possibly  shutting 
down  some  manufacturing  plants? 

Yes,  49  percent.  49  percent. 
No.  39  percent.  32  percent. 
Undecided.  12  percent,  19  percent. 

3.  Do  you  think  Congress  should  protect 
American  business  and  the  Jot>s  of  Amerlctn 
workers  by  passing  laws  to  limit  excessive 
foreign  Imports? 

Yes,  72  percent.  80  percent. 
No,  23  percent.  13  percent. 
Undecided,  5  percent.  7  percent. 

4.  On  February  29,  1972.  1  Introdured  a  bill 
in  Congress  to  control  food  prices  (Including 
meat)  under  the  Economic  Stabill/atlon  Act. 
Would  you  be  In  favor  of  such  legislation? 

Yes,  79  percent,  85  percent. 
No,  16  percent,  9  percent. 
Undecided.  5  percent.  6  percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  creating  a  national  child 
day  care  program  (Including  educational  and 
nutritional  services)  to  enable  mothers  to 
work  and  thereby  reduce  welfare  rolls? 

Yes.  44  percent.  51  percent. 
No,  47  percent.  40  percent. 
Undecided,  9  percent.  9  percent. 

6.  Do  you  favor  restricting  the  power  ot 
tlie  President  to  carry  out  military  operations 
in  foreign  countries  without  s{»eclftc  Con- 
gressional approval? 

Yes,  57  percent,  59  percent. 
No,  40  percent,  30  percent. 
Undecided,  3  percent.  11  percent. 

7.  Which  statement  best  describes  yo\ir 
views  on  the  need  for  a  national  health  In- 
surance program? 

(a)  Cover  aU  medical  expenses  of  every 
American  regardless  of  age  or  Income:  47 
percent,  48  percent. 

(bi  a  program  should  be  established  cov- 
ering only  major  ("catastrophic")  expenses: 
37  percent,  33  percent. 

(c)  no  national  health  Insurance  program 
iliould  be  established:  16  percent,  19  percent. 

8.  How  well  do  you  think  Phase  11  of  Presi- 
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dent  Nixon's  Wage  and  Price  Control  Pro- 
gram Is  working? 

(a)  Very  well — prices  haven't  been  increas- 
ing much  and  more  Jobs  are  becoming  avail- 
able: 3  percent,  2  percent. 

(b>  Not  very  well — prices  are  still  rising 
and  Jobs  are  still  scarce:  67  percent,  73  per- 
cent. 

(c)  Fairly  well — but  there  are  still  some 
serious  problems:  23  percent,  19  percent. 

(d)  Undecided— too  early  to  tell:  7  per- 
cent. 6  percent. 

9.  What  Is  your  opinion  on  the  present 
level  of  military  spending? 

(a)  Too  much:  62  percent.  68  percent. 
(bi  Too  little:  12  percent.  8  percent. 

(c)  About  right:  17  percent.  11  percent. 

(d)  Undecided:  9  percent,  13  percei\t. 

10.  Which  policy  do  you  favor  on  the  Viet- 
nam War? 

(a)  Withdraw  aU  U.S.  troops  from  Viet- 
nam by  July,  1972,  provided  all  U.S.  P.O.W.'s 
are  released:  51  percent,  59  percent. 

(b)  Continue  to  use  American  air  power, 
er.iclually  withdraw  U.S.  troops  without  set- 
ting a  deaf  nine  (Nixon  policy):  29  percent, 
20  percent. 

(c)  Keep  American  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam as  long  as  ncessary  to  prevent  Commu- 
nist takeover:   13  percent.  12  percent. 

(d)  Undecided:  7  percent,  9  percent. 

11.  If  it  becomes  ixeressary  to  raise  addi- 
tional ftmds  to  provide  for  the  basic  needs 
of  the  country  (such  as  health  care,  educa- 
tion, housing  and  other  public  services) 
which  method  for  raising  these  funds  would 
you  preff-r? 

(a)  Efiact  a  national  sales  tax  ("vahte 
added"  tax) :  6  percent,  5  percent. 

(b)  Increase  the  Federal  income  tax:  1 
percent,  1  percent. 

(c)  Reform  the  Federal  tax  structure  by 
closing  tax  loopholes  and  eliminating  special 
subsidies:  81  percent,  82  percent. 

(d)  Undecided — other:  12  percent,  12  per- 
cent. 

12.  Wliat  do  you  thli\k  our  nation's  pri- 
orities should  be?  (Combined  men  and 
women ) : 

1.  End  the  Vietnam  War. 

2.  Provide  Jobs  and  Job  training  progr.ims. 

3.  Combat  crime. 

4.  Reduce  government  spending. 

5.  Reform  Federal  income  tax. 

6.  Control  drug  abxise. 

7.  Increase  Social  Security. 

8.  Lower  the  cost  of  health  care. 

9.  Control  pollution. 

10.  Eliminate  poverty  and  slums. 

1 1 .  Improve  consumer  protection. 

12.  Improve  mas.s  tran=iportatlon. 
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AID  FOR  POLICEMEN 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  policemen 
routinely  perform  heroic  and  dangerous 
work  for  our  local  communities.  I  hope 
this  bill  will  be  passed  by  Congress  with- 
out delay. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON  THE  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 


.  HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVE.S 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  a  bill  which  I  think  is 
vitally  important  for  our  Nation's  police- 
men. This  bill  would  exempt  the  first 
$5,000  of  a  policeman's  gros-s  income 
from  tlie  Federal  income  tax. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  meavsure  is  to  aid 
in  the  recruitment  of  policemen  at  a  time 
when  local  governments  are  having  an 
increasingly  difficult  time  raising  tax 
revenue  for  higher  policemen's  salaries. 
Tlitis.  this  measure  is  a  form  of  revenue 
sharing  whereby  communities  with  the 
greatest  need  in  the  area  of  crime  pre- 
vention would  find  it  easier  to  attract 
policemen  to  their  communities. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  June 
of  this  year  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment  was 
held  In  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and,  it  will 
be  recalled,  the  leftist  elements  missed 
no  opportunity  to  clobber  the  United 
States  for  its  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Even  Prime  Minister  Olav 
Palme  of  Sweden  got  into  the  act  in 
what  certainly  seems  to  be  a  question- 
able departure  from  international  cour- 
tesy on  the  part  of  an  official  of  a  host 
coimtry. 

Jim  Toevs  of  Centralia,  Wash.,  at- 
tended the  conference  for  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  his  two  reports  appeared 
in  that  publication  on  June  14  and  15. 
In  addition  to  recounting  the  activities 
of  the  conference,  Mr.  Toevs  observed 
life  in  everyday  Sweden  where  govern- 
ment control  smd  centralization  have  all 
but  erased  the  concepts  of  personal  ini- 
tiative and  responsibility  which  we 
treasure  in  this  country. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
two  above  mentioned  columns  by  Mr. 
Jim  Toevs  as  they  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle's  issues  of  June  14  and  15, 
1972: 

Verb.\l,  Paper  Pollution  Almost  Over- 
whelming at  U.N.  Parley 
(  By  Jim  Toevs) 

Si  ockholm,  Sweden  was  the  site  of  the  first 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  June  6-16,  1972.  "Only  One 
Earth"  was  the  theme  of  the  conference,  and 
at  times  the  verbal  and  paper  pollution  were 
so  overwhelming  It  made  one  wish  there  was 
more  than  "Only  One  Earth"  to  which  to 
escape. 

Attending  the  U.N.  Conference,  which  some 
detractors  labeled  the  "uncouierence",  were 
l.-'iOO  delegates  and  alternates  representing 
112  countries;  1.392  accredited  correspond- 
ents for  press,  radio,  and  television;  and  only 
God  knows  how  many  environmental  activists 
representing  258  Nou  Oovernmental  Organi- 
zations ranging  from  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
WCTU,  to  the  Pugwash  Conference  and  the 
Sierra  Club. 

DELEG.\TION    IDF.NTIFIF.D 

Members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  included 
Russel  E.  Train,  chairman;  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter,  Jr.,  vice  chairman;  Sen.  Warren  Magnu- 
son;  Laurence  Rockefeller;  Interior  Secretary 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton;  Presidential  Advisor 
John  Erllchman,  and  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  U.N.,  Mrs.  Shirley  Temple  Black. 

A  recurring  problem  at  the  conference  wui 
the  tendency  of  some  delegates  to  play  to  the 
political  grandstands  back  home.  Prime  Min- 
ister Olav  Palme  of  Sweden  achieved  the 
dubious  honor  of  leading  the  pack  in  Stock- 
holm. Palme's  attack  on  the  U.S.  for  pur- 
suing a  course  of  "ecocide"  in  Indochina  was 
clearly  aimed  at  endearing  himself  to  radical 
element.H  in  Sweden.  In  the  process  he  helped 
to   v.hip    lip   enthusiasm    for   the    Anti-US. 
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demonstration  later  In  the  week  in  which  over 
10,000  people  marched  through  the  streets  of 
Stockholm  demanding  an  end  to  U.S.  "eco- 
cide" in  Indochina. 

verbal  pollution 
The  verbal  pollution  was  expected.  Every- 
one knows  that  any  proceeding  of  the  United 
Nations  can  use  more  words  to  say  less  than 
in  any  other  body  on  ovir  "Only  One  Earth". 
What  amazed  me  was  the  fact  that  virtually 
every  spoken  word,  (and  many  which,  thank- 
f\illy,  remained  unspoken),  was  translated 
into  five  different  languages,  typed  onto  sten- 
cils, and  then  mimeographed  onto  un-re- 
cycled  paper  in  such  quantities  and  with 
such  abandon  as  to  warm  the  cockles  of  the 
hearts  of  paper  company  executives  through- 
out the  world.  Lest  you  think  this  is  an 
exaggeration,  I  had  to  buy  two  pieces  of  lug- 
gage In  Sweden  so  I  coiUd  ship  home  the  80 
pounds  of  papers  and  documents  which  I 
collected  at  the  conference. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  dates  back  to 
a  Swedish  initiative  in  the  U.N.  Economic 
and  Social  CouncU  in  1968.  In  the  same  year 
the  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolution 
calling  the  conference.  U.N.  Secretary-Gen- 
eral U  Thant  appointed  Maurice  P.  Strong 
of  Canada  as  Secretary-General  of  the  newly 
created  Conference  Secretariat.  A  27-natlon 
Preparatory  Committee  was  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  UN  as  an  advi- 
sory body. 

a  global  authority 
lu  his  opening  address  to  the  Preparatory 
Committee,  U  "niant  stated,  'Pious  hopes, 
belated  promises  and  tardy  efforts  at  self- 
discipline  wlU  not  be  enough  to  stop  the 
abuse  of  the  earth  and  Its  resources.  If  ef- 
fective measures  are  to  be  taken  in  time, 
something  more  Is  needed— a  global  author- 
ity closely  associated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. Such  an  authority  should  be  able  to 
police  and  enforce  Its  decisions  If  necessary." 
The  Secretary  General  asked  whether  the 
nations  of  the  world  had  the  courage  and 
vision  to  support  such  an  environmental  a\i- 
thorlty,  thus  departing  from  "the  hitherto 
sacred  paths  of  national  sovereignty." 

Despite  the  politics,  the  rhetoric,  and  the 
confusion  which  at  times  approached  the 
point  of  chaos,  things  went  pretty  well  as 
planned  at  the  U.N.  Conference.  Agreement 
was  reached  on  three  major  environmental 
Initiatives:  1— A  200-polnt  program  of  global 
measures  to  monitor  and  improve  the  en- 
vironment of  the  planet.  Designated  "Earth- 
watch",  the  program  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  110  stations  around  the  globe  to 
monitor  the  spread  of  pollution;  2— A  plan 
for  a  permanent  U.N.  Secretariat  to  coordi- 
nate international  environmental  matters. 
This  agency  to  be  financed  by  a  special  $100 
mUllon  fund  has  already  received  President 
NUon's  pledge  of  $40  million  as  the  con- 
tribution of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  3— 
The  adoption  of  an  international  declara- 
tion of  environmental  principles  known  as 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment. 

Most  disappointing  to  me  was  the  emphasis 
which  the  conference  placed  on  "control"  of 
the  environment,  rather  than  the  solving  of 
pollution  problems  through  technological  ad- 
vances. The  creative  genius  of  hidlvlduals 
working  through  the  free  enterprise  system, 
spurred  on  by  the  profit  motive  and  an  In- 
formed public  opinion  wUl,  this  reporter  be- 
lieves, do  far  more  towards  solving  pollu- 
tion problems  than  anything  which  came 
out  of  the  Stockholm  Conference. 


Sweden    "Planners'    Paradise"    With    Sad 
Results  for  Citizens 
(By  Jim  Toevs) 
"Instant  Experts"  have  always  made  my 
blood  boU. 

There  ai«  few  things  more  annoying  than 
a  person  who  returns  from  a  whirlwind  21- 
day  tour  of  Europe,  (or  anywhere  else  for 
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that  matter) ,  with  the  Idea  that  he  now  un- 
derstands all  the  problems  of  the  countries 
visited  and  the  people  who  reside  there. 

However,  I  think  I  am  more  qualified  to 
be  an  "Instant  expert"  than  most  people. 
(Doesn't  everyone?)  In  the  first  place, 
throughout  mv  10-day  visit  to  Sweden,  I 
was  an  "accredited  Journalist'.  We  aU  know 
that  at  the  precise  moment  a  person  pins  a 
badge  on  himself  that  reads  "accredited  Jour- 
nalist," the  powers  of  the  mhid  immediately 
increase  by  at  least  ten-fold.  Words  and 
phrases  such  as  Uiclslveness,  objectivity, 
depth  of  perception,  grasp  of  the  situation, 
and  sensitivity  come  to  mind. 

For  openers,  let  me  say  this  will  not  be  an 
objective  report.  In  fact  It  wiU  be  highly 
subjective.  My  views  on  the  proper  role  and 
function  of  government,  private  property 
rights,  control  of  education,  houshag,  and 
employment,  government  plamilng,  personal 
freedom,  and  Uidlvlduallty  are  poles  apart 
from  whet  is  practiced  In  Sweden. 

Sweden  is  a  planners  paradise.  Everjthlng 
Is  planned.  To  cite  Just  one  rather  stark  ex- 
ample, in  one  of  the  new  concrete  and  glass 
monstrosities  near  Stockholm  which  the 
Swedes  call  "suburbs,"  every  third  person  of 
the  3,000  inhabitants  is  exactly  27  years  old. 
To  understand  how  the  planners  have 
achieved  such  power,  we  must  examine  the 
Swedish  power  structure.  The  Social  Demo- 
cratic (Socialist  Labor)  Party  has  been  M\ 
power  continuously  since  1932.  Durhig  the 
last  40  years  It  has  gradually  consolidated  its 
control  over  child  care  and  development, 
education,  the  media,  art,  drama,  the  Judi- 
cial svstem,  the  Church  of  Sweden,  bushiess 
and  Industry,  and  virtually  every  other  as- 
pect of  Swedish  life.  In  the  process,  It  has 
destroyed  or  neutralized  any  true  political 
opposition. 

Willie  maintaining  aU  the  trappings  of  a 
democratic  Constitutional  Monarchy,  Swe- 
den Is  in  fact  ruled  by  an  elite  of  approxi- 
mately 200  kev  families  and  individuals.  Th's 
elite  includes  the  Royal  FamUy,  the  Wallen- 
berg family  (they  are  often  called  the  Swed- 
ish Rockefellers  and  own  most  of  the  natural 
resources  In  Sweden),  the  financial  and 
banking  establishment.  Intellectuals  such  as 
Gminar  and  Alva  MjTdal,  and  the  top  bu- 
reaucrats and  theoreticians  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party. 

Consolidation  and  efficiency  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  All  cities  and  counties  in  Sweden 
were  recently  ubolished  and  were  replaced  by 
•Regions'.  (Kommunes  In  Swedish.)  Al- 
though a  Kommune  Council  Is  still  elected 
by  the  people.  It  Is  the  bureaucrats,  and 
particularly  the  planning  directors,  who  nm 
tha  show. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  at  some 
length  with  BJoru  Boseaus,  planning  director 
of  Uppsala  Kommune  while  on  a  tour  of 
that  region.  He  was  most  candid  about  the 
power  and  Infiuence  he  enjoys  In  his  posi- 
tion. As  we  were  visiting  one  small  suburb 
in  the  countryside  which  had  only  one  store, 
Boseaus  was  asked,  "What  if  someone  wanted 
to  start  another  store  so  there  would  be  some 
competition?"  The  planning  director  replied: 
"Well,  there  Is  no  law  against  It.  Theoretically 
it  would  be  possible.  However,  in  a  practical 
sense,  such  a  thhig  would  be  impossible.  You 
see,  the  person  would  have  to  get  many  per- 
mits -nd  Ucenses  from  the  planning  director, 
and  I  would  not  allow  it.  This  suburb  only 
needs  one  store."  In  Sweden.  Orwell's  1984 
has  arrived  and  "Big  Brother"  Is  no  myth. 

To  Americans,  it  may  seem  Incredible  that 
the  people  tolerate  such  a  situation.  Some  of 
the  people,  of  course,  do  not.  I  heard  repeat- 
edly from  many  Swedes,  "AU  the  best  Swedes 
leave  Sweden."  In  many  cases,  this  Is  true 
and  Sweden  Is  suffering  from  a  brain  drain, 
particularly  among  professionals.  Others  who 
cannot  "adjust"  help  account  for  the  high 
degree  of  alcohollsn  and  the  lllg^  Incidence 
of  suicide. 

Most  depressing  to  me.  however,  was  how 
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readllv  the  great  majority  of  the  people  do 
seem  to  adjust.  If  human  beings  were  sim- 
ply a  higher  form  of  animal  (and  many  ol 
Sweden's  rulers  believe  this  to  be  the  case  i 
then  the  Swedish  system  might  be  considered 
a  success. 

There  Is  no  visible  poverty.  All  Swedes  are 
adequately  housed,  clothed,  and  fed.  But  lor 
many,  the  price  of  this  physical  security  has 
been  the  loss  of  their  own  souls.  Concepts  of 
individualism,  creativity,  and  personal  lib- 
erty which  Americans  take  for  granted  are 
Incomprehensible  to  many  Swedes. 

On  my  last  day  in  Stockholm,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  an  afternoon  with  the 
Swedish  correspondent  of  the  London  Ob- 
server, Roland  Huntford.  Huntford  has  lived 
in  Sweden  for  several  years  and  has  wTliten 
a  book  about  Sweden  entitled  "The  New 
Totalltarlans."  As  a  Journalist,  Huntford  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  Swedish 
power  structure  at  a  level  which  most  out- 
siders never  see.  Tlie  following  quotes  from 
his  book  convey  a  message  which  I  hope  all 
Americans  wUl  take  to  heart. 

"Pioneers  in  the  new  totalitarianism,  the 
Swedes  are  a  warning  of  what  probably  lies 
In  store  for  the  rest  of  us  unless  we  take  care 
to  resist  control  and  centralization,  and  \m- 
less  we  remember  that  politics  are  not  to  be 
delegated,  but  are  the  concern  of  the  individ- 
ual. "Hie  new  totalltarlans,  dealing  \i\  per- 
suasion and  manipulation,  must  be  more 
efficient  than  the  old,  who  depended  on 
force.  Much  of  what  they  have  done  In 
Sweden  is  different  only  in  degree  from  what 
has  happened  in  the  West.  Others  can  be 
slmUarly  moulded.  And  It  is  straining  opti- 
mism to  the  limit  to  suppose  that  other  men 
win  necessarUy  choose  freedom,  simply  be- 
cause, unlike  the  Swedes,  they  are  still  taught 
to  admire  It." 


\  TRIBUTE  TO  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

l.V  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  congratulations  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Puei-to  Rican  Constitution  Day 
to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  both  on  the 
island  and  on  the  mainland. 

The  early  history  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
maiked  by  exploitation  and  injustice  and 
the  early  struggle  for  freedom.  Since  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898  and  sub- 
sequently the  passage  of  the  Organic 
Acts  by  Congress,  political  participation 
of  the  Puerto  Ricans  was  gradually  ex- 
panded. On  July  3.  1950,  President  Tiu- 
man  signed  an  act  authorizing  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  to  draft  a  constitu- 
tion of  their  ovra.  Delegates  were  chosen 
to  a  constitutional  convention  which  wa-s 
thereafter  approved  by  the  people  in  a 
referendum.  July  25  marked  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  date  on  which  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  proclaamed  the 
new  constitution  to  be  in  elfect. 

The  past  two  decades  have  been  yeai-s 
of  growth  and  progress  for  Puerto  Rico, 
economically,  socially,  and  politically. 
While  much  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
the  successes  of  this  Latin  American  de- 
mocracy have  been  an  example  to  that 
area  of  the  American  continent  and  the 
Puerto  Rican  experiment  has  served  to 
demonstrate  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 
'  Indeed  as  a  result  of  this  experience 
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many  Puerto  Ricans  have  chosen  the 
mainland  as  their  home.  My  native  city 
of  Newark  is  the  residence  of  the  lai-gest 
Pueito  Rican  population  of  any  city  in 
New  Jersey.  As  in  many  other  American 
communities,  Spanish  language  and  cul- 
ture has  rapidly  assumed  a  position  of 
importance  as  have  the  contributions 
and  comm\mity  involvement  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  population.  Ramon  Aneses, 
the  deputy  mayor  of  Newark  is  just  one 
example  of  the  many  Puerto  Ricans  who 
have  played  an  important  role  in  an  ef- 
fort to  achieve  harmony  within  the  com- 
munity. 

At  a  ttaie  In  our  history  when  we  have 
begun  to  recognize  the  richness  of  di- 
vei-se  heritage  of  our  people,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  New  Jersey  will  celebrate 
the  ooeaston  of  Pueito  Rican  Day  with 
a  statewide  parade  to  be  held  on  July  30 
in  Newark,  N.J.  And,  1  extend  to  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  through  Mr.  Jose 
Rosario.  the  president  of  this  year's  pa- 
rade and  Mrs.  Marie  Gon2alez,  of  the 
Newark  Human  Rights  Commission,  my 
warm  wishes  and  congratulations. 
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July  26,  1972 


TO  AMEND  THE  CONTROLLED 
SUBSTANCES 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 


or   KSW    YORK 

*    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 
Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
OrncE  or  the  Aitornet  Generai.. 

VTashUigton,  DC. 
Tlie  Speaker. 
House  of  Represenlatiies. 
WashingUm.  D.C. 

Mr.  HA3TINCS.  Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewltli  »  proposed  bUl  "To  amend 
the  ControUed  Substances  Act  to  provide  for 
the  reglstnttlou  of  practitioners  conducting 
narcoUc  Ueatment  programs.  This  bill  will 
provide  a  means  of  regiilatlng  treatment 
programs  which  employ  narcotic  drvigs  In  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts.  Its  principal 
elm  ts  to  ellmUiate  existing  uncertainties  as 
to  tba  Mfeguards  required  of  such  programs 
and  to  aetabUsh  a  sound  legal  basis  for  the 
impositloa  <rf  such  safeguards  as  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  community  againic  the 
diversion  of  narcotic  drugs  Into  the  illicit 
traffic. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  providing 
medical  treatment  to  narcotic  addicts  and 
the  Increasing  acceptance  of  treatment  mo- 
dalities whlcn  involve  the  continuous  fur- 
nishing of  narcotic  drugs  such  as  methadone, 
problems  of  safeguardmg  as.-iinsi  diversion 
have  become  acute. 

Tlie  proposed  legislation  has  become  neces- 
sary as  a  result  of  this  evolution  In  medical 
opinion.  On  April  6.  1972.  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  a  notice  of  Its  Intention  to  i>ermi.. 
the  use  of  methadone  for  the  maintenance 
l.eatment  of  narcotic  addiction  for  aU  ad- 
dicts for  whom  It  Is  medically  Justified.  Al- 
though entirely  appropriate  on  the  basis  of 
medical  opinion,  this,  nevertheless,  under- 
^.rores  the  need  for  additional  legal  controls 
iicaliist  diversion.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
leual  authority  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
lo  protect  against  diversion,  the  separate 
reaiiiraiion  of  practitioners  who  utilize  nar- 
roric  diugs  in  the  treatment  oi  addiction  and 


the  application  of  special  drug  security  re- 
quirements Is  necessary. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drvigs  has  required  a  separate  reg- 
istration of  all  maintenance  programs  but 
has  lacked  authority  to  require  this  of  detoxi- 
fication programs.  The  only  authority  tar  a 
separate  registration  Is  predicated  on  the  re- 
search status  of  this  activity  and  was  never 
intended  to  apply  to  the  massive  treatment 
efforts  now  In  progress.  The  statutory  basis 
for  the  control  of  genuine  research  Is  neces- 
sarily inadequate  for  the  regvilatlons  of  well- 
defined  clinical  programs  Uivolvlng  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons  being  supplied  with 
narcotic  medication.  Even  before  the  pro- 
posed expanded  approval  of  methadone,  the 
Inadequacies  and  loopholes  in  existing  au- 
thority for  the  control  of  diversion  In  these 
situations  had  become  apparent.  This  Is  ap- 
preciated within  concerned  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  the  proposal  of  these 
amendments  has  been  purjKisely  concerted 
with  other  simultaneous  administrative  and 
regulatory  measures  to  correct  tlie  sltuaUon. 
Section  2  of  the  proposed  amendments  wlU 
add  the  definitions  of  three  new  terms  to 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  which  are 
crucial  In  determining  the  applicability  of 
the  remaining  provisions  of  this  bill.  The 
terms  In  question  are  "maintenance  treat- 
ment", "detoxification  treatment",  and 
"emergency  treatment",  which,  in  the  con- 
text of  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts, 
have  reasonably  specific  meanings  within  the 
national  medical  community. 

Section  3  will  provide  for  a  sep.arate  regis- 
tration, in  addition  to  the  cvistomary  regis- 
tration under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act, 
of  those  practitioners  who  wish  to  adminis- 
ter or  dispense  narcotic  drugs  to  narcotic  ad- 
dicts In  the  course  of  treatment  programs. 
The  registration  will  be  predicated  on  treat- 
ment standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  on  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General  re- 
lating to  specific  matters  which  are  of  pri- 
mary importance  In  limiting  the  diversion  of 
narcotic  drugs  Into  Ullclt  channels.  The  Im- 
pact of  these  latter  standards  on  the  quaUty 
of  medical  services  is  also  recognized,  and 
the  Attorney  General  Is  accordingly  required 
to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  to  any 
standards  he  Imposes  regarding  the  quanti- 
ties of  narcotic  drugs  to  be  dispensed  for  un- 
supervised use.  The  requirement  for  special 
registration  will  not  apply  to  practitioners 
who  may  have  occasion  to  administer  nar- 
cotic drugs  m  the  course  of  emergency  treat- 
ment to  narcotic  addicts  since  the  necessity 
for  such  treatment  cannot  be  anticipated  In 
advance. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  denial,  revoca- 
tion, or  suspension  of  the  separate  registra- 
tion on  the  basis  of  standards  promulgated 
tmder  the  preceding  Section.  In  any  such 
case,  the  means  of  undertaking  administra- 
tive action  win  be  In  accordance  with  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act. 

Flna'llv.  Section  5  amends  the  current 
recordkeeping  requirement.?  to  require  that 
practitioners  who  sttpply  narcotic  drugs  to 
rnrrotlc  addicts  for  the  treatment  of  their 
addiction  In  either  of  the  def-ignated  clrcum- 
Rtance«.  keep  a  record  of  drxig  administra- 
tions as  Is  currently  required  for  dl.-pensa- 
tlon-s  This  Is  an  essential  provision  to  enable 
Justice  Department  personnel  to  conduct 
drug  accountability  audlis.  The  circum- 
stances in  such  ca-ses  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent from  those  In  which  the  general  prac- 
titioner may  occasionally  administer  narcotic 
dnigs  for  analgesia  to  patients  who  are  little 
tempted  to  divert  them  and  vho  lack  the 
canablUty  and  Knowledge  for  doing  so.  This 
provision  has  been  Intentionally  drafted  so 
as  to  Insure  that  access  to  these  records  shaU 
oiUy  be  u.-ed  in  connection  with  Investiga- 
tions of  or  proceedings  against  a  registrant 


thereby  retaining  the  customary  benefits  of 
patient  confidentiality. 

In  view  of  the  desire  to  make  medical 
treatment  available  to  as  many  narcotic  ad- 
dicts as  possible  and  to  encourage  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  meet  the  challenge  of  thi.'s 
difficult  social  problem.  It  is  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  basis  for  adequate  controls  as 
soon  as  possible.  Therefore,  we  urge  enact- 
ment of  thi3  proposed  bill  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Ad- 
niiuistratiou. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney  GeiieiaJ. 


AHEPA'S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OF  FENNSTLVAKU. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  an  outstanding  national 
civic  and  patriotic  organization,  the  Or- 
der of  Aliepa — ^The  American  Hellenic 
Education  Progressive  Association — is 
celebrating  its  golden  anniversary.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  wdleagues  to  the 
contributicms  that  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
has  made  to  the  betterment  of  Ameri- 
can life  during  the  past  half  century. 

Founded  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1922, 
AHEPA  lists  among  its  purposes,  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  to  instruct  its  members  In  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government  and  in  the  recognition  and 
re.spect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind, and  to  instill  in  Its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  for  the  privileges  of  cit- 
izenship. Steeped  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Greek  polls,  the  AHEPA  promotes  the 
profound  ideals  of  Hellenic  culture  in  en- 
couiaging  its  members  to  become  in- 
volved in  community  affairs  and  to  ac- 
tively participate  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

In  addition  to  its  encouragement  of 
civil  involvement,  the  AHEPA  chapters 
also  assist  noncitizens  in  attaining  full 
citizensliip  while  at  the  same  time  edu- 
cating them  in  the  responsibiUties  and 
obligations  concomitant  with  American 
citizenship. 

Not  only  has  AHEPA  taught  the  vital 
principles  of  patriotism  and  civic  par- 
ticipation, but  it  has  supplemented  it.s 
ideals  with  altruistic  actions,  such  as  the 
relief  of  victims  of  natural  disasters  both 
here  and  abroad,  providing  national 
scholarships  for  worthy  .students,  and 
has  contributed  to  schools,  health  cen- 
ters, libraries,  and  a  cancer  research  in- 
btitute  both  here  and  abroad. 

I  am  .sure  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  the  members  of  AHEPA  can  be  jus- 
tifiably proud  of  its  local,  national,  and 
international  undertakings  in  the  fields 
of  education,  charity,  and  civic  improve- 
ment and  I  am  pleased  to  join  today  in 
congratulating  the  Order  of  Ahepa  on 
its  50  years  of  service  dedicated  to  the 
betterment  of  American  life. 


July  26,  1972 

TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXVni 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintro- 
duced  the   telephone   privacy   biU   on 
May  10,  1072,  with  a  total  of  48  co- 
sponsors.  .    J.  jj      ,      *v,« 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  soUcit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  ctxstomers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company,  instead  of  supplying  a  Ust,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those 
individuals  in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban.  ,    .  ,  i., 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  poUtical  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  opinion  poUtakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
cies or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
fom  all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am 
placing  a  26th  sampUng  of  these  letters 
into  the  Record,  since  they  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow— the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

Prospect  Heights,  Iix., 

July  19. 1972. 
Representative  Harley  Staggers, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and   Foreign    Commerce,    House   Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
DEAa  Sib:  Please  pass  HJl.  14884  so  I  can 
be  rid  of  those  telephone  pests  who  Interrupt 
our  meals  with   the  same  tired   old  sales 
pitches. 


Geneva,  Itt.., 
July  16,  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
V.S.  Representatix)e, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Aspin:  Hats  off  to  you  and  the 
other  48  co-sponsors  of  the  bill  HR-14884! 
It's  about  time  someone  did  something  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  ruthless  telephone  solici- 
tation. 

I  live  in  a  town  where  we  have  a  city  ordi- 
nance that  protects  me  from  the  Intrusion 
of  door-to-door  salesmen,  but  I  have  nothing 
to  protect  me  from  the  intrusion  and  in- 
vasion of  my  privacy  from  telephone  solici- 
tors. I  have  had  as  many  as  four  calls  in 
one  evening  from  people  selling  everything 
from  exterior  siding  to  cemetery  lots  I 

I  have  even  been  subjected  to  telephone 
harassment  by  a  solicitor  for,  of  all  things, 
a  contribution  to  a  Police  Benevolent  Orga- 
nization, because  I  told  him  I  resented  his 
call!  And  believe  me  for  a  widow  living  alone, 
this  was  a  frightening  experience.  I  found 
out  from  this  Incident,  after  reporting  it  to 
the  telephone  company,  that  there  Is  little 
they  can  offer  one  by  way  of  protection, 
oiher  than  taking  refuge  behind  an  unlisted 
telephone  number. 

Thank  goodness  someone  is  finally  doing 
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something  to  put  a  stop  to  this  relentless 
sales  technique! 

Sincerely  yours. 


Buffalo  Grove.  In., 

July  15.  1972. 
Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  I  want  to  lend  my  com- 
plete support  to  HR-14884  concerning  tele- 
phone solicitations.  1  am  quite  tired  of  inter- 
rupted work  and  time  wasted  saying  "No", 
when  I  haven't  asked  the  question  in  the  first 
place. 

Sincerely, 
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tablished    an    agricultural    school    in 
CHrcccc 

AHEPA  is  one  of  the  most  responsible 
fraternal  orgsmlzatlons  of  the  Nation. 
They  are  a  credit  to  the  Nation  and  it  is 
a  great  privilege  to  honor  them  on  their 
50th  anniversary. 


Mx.  Prospect,  III., 

July  14.  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
Hot4«e  Oj^cc  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Mr.  Aspin:   I  Implore  you  to 
actively  support  BUI  No.  HR-14884  and  to 
strongly  urge  your  colleague  to  do  likewise. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Berkeley,  III., 

July  14,  1972. 
Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  I  too,  am  receiving  4  to  B 
phone  calls,  in  a  week  from  salesmen  push- 
ing resort  pr<^>erty  and  we  have  really  had  it 
with  these  nuisance  calls. 

Good  luck  with  you  bill  H  Jl.  14884. 
Hope  It  wUl  be  adopted  soon. 
Please  keep  us  hiformed. 
Sincerely, 


Deb  Plaines,  III., 

July  14,  1972. 
Dear  Sir:  Please  work  on  Bill:  HJl.  14884. 
Its  a  wonderful  idea. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ORDER  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   anCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor 
for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  at  the  time  of  Its  golden  anni- 
versary. Throughout  the  past  50  years 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  represented  the 
very  best  in  our  Hellenic  traditions — a 
commitment  to  humanism.  This  com- 
mitment has  involved  AHEPA  in  helping 
other  humans  who  are  in  trouble — here 
in  the  United  States  and  aroimd  the 
world.  When  natural  disasters  have 
caused  suffering  and  deprivation, 
AHEPA  has  been  there  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  AHEPA  can  take  particular  pride 
in  its  record  of  assistance  to  the  stricken 
victims  of  floods,  earthquakes,  and  hur- 
ricanes around  the  world. 

Many  of  our  Nation's  concepts  of 
democracy  and  government  originated 
with  the  great  Hellenic  thinkers  of  the 
past.  It  Is  therefore  especially  appropri- 
ate that  AHEPA  has  been  active  in  the 
fight  for  responsible  citizenship.  Of  its 
eight  major  goals,  five  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  encouragement  of  good 
citizenship  and  active  interest  and  in- 
volvement in  making  democrswjy  work. 

AHEPA  has  also  been  active  in  the  field 
of  education  and  has  awarded  thousands 
of  scholai'ships  to  deserving  students  at 
all  levels.  Tliey  have  enriched  tlie  libra- 
ries of  thousands  of  schools  with  the 
donation  of  the  Greek  classics.  Tliey  es- 


AHEPA 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP   IUSSACB17SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednesday. 
July  26,  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association, 
Throughout  its  history,  AHEPA  members 
have  made  important  contributions  in 
the  poUtical,  civic,  social,  and  commercial 
fields  of  human  endeavors.  Its  achieve- 
ments in  health  and  education  and  its 
assistance  in  times  of  national  and  in- 
ternational calamities  are  well  known. 

The  almost  staggering  list  of  accom- 
plishments of  this  unique  organization 
include  the  following: 

Relief  of  Florida  hurricane  victims. 

Relief  of  Mississippi  flood  victims. 

Relief  of  Corinth  earthquake  victims. 

For  the  war  orphans  of  Greece. 

Relief  of  Dodecanese  earthquake  vic- 
tims. 

For  the  fatherless  children  of  refugees, 
through  the  Near  East  relief. 

For  the  Hellenic  museum. 

National  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
dents. 

For  the  theological  seminaries  at 
Brooldine  and  Pomfret. 

AHEPA  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial at  Hyde  Park. 

Ypsilanti  and  Dilboy  memorials. 

Sons  of  Pericles  memorial  to  the  Amer- 
ican Philhellenes  of  1821,  at  Mlssolonghi, 
Greece. 

Relief  of  Turkist  earthquake  victims. 

For  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

For  the  patriarchate  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

Ecuadoi-ean  relief. 

Kansas  City  flood  relief, 

Greek  war  relief. 

AHEPA  hospitals  in  Athens  and  "Hies- 
saloniki,  and  seven  health  centers  in 

AHeIpa  Agricultural  College  in  Greece. 

Ionian  Islands  esuliiquake  relief. 

AHEPA  Preventoriimi  in  Volos. 

Peneloplan  Shelter  Home  in  Athens. 

AHEPA  Hall  for  Boys  at  St.  BasUs 
Academy. 

The  AHEPA  School  at  St.  Basil's  Acad- 
emy, Garrison.  N.Y. 

Sale  of  $500  million  in  U.S.  war  bonds 
during  World  War  n  as  an  official  issu- 
ing agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Truman  Library. 

Dr.  George  Papanicolaous  Cancer  Re- 
search Institute  at  Miami. 

The  AHEPA  Truman  Memorial  Athens, 
Greece. 

The  New  Smyrna  Beach.  Pla.  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  first  land- 
ing of  Hellenes  in  the  New  World  In  the 
year  1768. 

The  AHEPA  educational  joimiey  to 
Greece  student  program. 
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Indeed.  AHEPA's  enviable  record  of 
service  to  its  fellow  man  and  its  foster- 
ing of  Integrity  and  benevolence  in  its 
inembets  bave  earned  it  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  citizens  throughout  tbe 
world. 

Ahepans  are  drawn  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  include  businessmen,  profession- 
als, educators,  and  laborers.  Though 
from  differing  backgrounds,  they  are  all 
united  in  their  common  bond  of  fellow- 
sWp,  mutual  imderstanding,  and  com- 
munity senrice. 

I  am  very  proud  that  my  o\m  home- 
town of  Pittsfleld  Is  served  by  an  AHEPA 
chapter  and  I  would  like  especially  to 
commend  Mr.  John  E.  Maniatis,  Mr. 
Timothy  John  Maniatis,  Mr.  Stephen 
Trahanas,  Mr.  Tom  Karras.  Mr.  George 
T.  Niarchos,  and  Mr.  Gus  Metropoulos 
who  hold  or  have  held  varioiis  office  in 
this  flne  organization. 

UnseLQsh  concern  for  one's  brothers 
is  too  often  overlooked  in  the  frantic 
pace  of  modem  life.  I  am,  therefore, 
proud  to  salute  AHEPA  for  its  actlnties 
and  to  wish  It  continued  success  in  its 
future  endeavors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TRIBUTE  TO  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


Jiily  26,  1972 


THE  ORDER  OP  AHEPA:  50  YEARS 
OP  ACCOMPLISHMENT  AND  SERV- 
ICE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OP    MAINE 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENT.^m'ES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 
Mr.  KTROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  honoring  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  fraternal  organizations,  the 
Ortier  of  Aliepa,  on  this,  its  golden  an- 
niversary. As  one  of  five  Americans  of 
Hellenic  origin  currently  serving  in  the 
U.S.  congress,  and  as  a  longtime  active 
memter  of  this  organization,  I  can  per- 
sonally testify  to  AHEPA's  excellence, 
and  its  neaed.  of  accomplishment  and 
humaoitaiian  service  for  50  years,  in  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world. 

Founded  on  July  26.  1922,  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  has  expanded  in  50  years  to 
include  430  local  chapters  in  49  Stetes, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  And  it  has  grown 
fliM^  prowered  because  it  has  never  lost 
sight  of  its  original  founding  principles, 
which  continue  to  this  day  to  embody 
that  ^Irit  of  excellence  which  has  been 
so  much  a  part  of  the  Greek  tradition 
from  earliest  times.  Among  these  prin- 
ciples are  loyalty  to  country;  active  per- 
ticlpatk>n  in  the  political,  civil,  social, 
and  commercial  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor; aversion  to  political  corruption 
and  tyranny;  and — perhaps  most  im- 
portantly— steadfast  encouragement  of 
tlie  cause  of  education  and  respect  for 
culture  and  learning. 

I  think  the  Order  of  Ahepa  can  be  jus- 
tifiably proud  of  its  record  of  service  and 
accomplisiunent  in  the  pa-st.  I  sun  equally 
confident  its  good  works  will  continue 
v.ell  into  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
AHEPA's  supreme  president,  Mr.  Sam 
Nakis,  for  his  continued  outstanding 
leadership  and  ability. 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF  FLOSniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  50th  aimiversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cation  Progi'essive  Association  com- 
monly known  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 
Fifty  years  ago  in  July  26,  1922,  in  At- 
l?nta,  Ga.,  a  small  group  got  together 
and  organized  AHEPA.  Today,  it  has 
grown  to  430  local  chapters  in  49  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia. 

I  commend  the  AHEPA  for  pursuing 
and  fulfilling  its  objectives  for  these  past 
50  years  and  I  am  sui-e  they  will  continue 
many,  many  years  into  the  future  as  the 
Sons  of  Pericles  and  Maid.s  of  Athena 
mature. 

AHEPA's  objectives  are:  First,  to  pro- 
mote and  encomage  loyalty  to  United 
States  of  American;  second,  to  instruct 
its  members  in  the  tenets  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  government,  and  in 
the  recognition  and  respect  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  mankind;  third,  to 
instill  in  its  membership  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  citizenship; 
fourth,  to  encourage  its  members  to  al- 
ways be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor;  fifth,  to  pledge  its  members  to 
do  their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyraimy  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  every  nation; 
sixth,  to  promote  a  better  and  more  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  attri- 
butes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture:  seventh,  to  promote  good 
fellowship,  and  endow  its  members  with 
the  perfection  of  the  moral  sense; 
eighth,  to  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence  and  helpfulness, 
and  ninth,  to  champion  \he  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, and  to  maintain  new  channels 
for  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  cul- 
ture and  learning. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Chapter  394  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  in  my  congressional 
district.  Mr.  William  Poulos  of  Fort  Lau- 
derdale is  a  past  national  officer  of 
AHEPA.  Mr.  WUliam  P.  Planes  of  Port 
Lauderdale  is  presently  a  lieutenant 
governor  of  the  district  lodge,  and  Mr. 
Ted  Neckles  is  an  advisor  of  the  district 
lodge.  The  officers  of  the  Port  Lauder- 
dale chapter  itself  are  Peter  Junjulls, 
ijresident.  Elias  Asparas,  vice  president, 
William  Starr,  secretary,  and  Phil  Doug- 
las, treasurer. 

I  would  lilce  to  mcnlton,  also,  one  of 
the  Daughters  of  Penelope  that  I  have 
knowTi  and  admired  for  many  yeai-s — 
Elizabeth  Athanasakos.  Miss  Athanasa- 
ko6  is  a  lawyer  and  is  presently  a  mimi- 
cipal  judge  in  the  city  of  Wilton  Manors 
and  an  assistant  attorney  for  the  Port 
Everglades  Authority,  in  Hollywood-Port 
Lauderdale  part  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Recently  on  May  2,  1972.  she  was 
.sworn  in  as  chairman  of  the  Secretary's 
Advi-sory  Committee  on  the  Rights  and 


Responsibilities  of  Women  at  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  She  was  appointed  to  this  post 
by  President  Nixon.  Miss  Athanasakos  is 
a  past  national  president  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Penelope. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   IIUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EKPHE8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  5Qth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  As- 
sociation, which  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
fraternal  and  civic  organizations  in  oiu: 
Nation. 

It  is  organizations  such  as  Ahepa 
which  make  America  the  humane,  toler- 
ant, and  progressive  nation  that  it  con- 
tinues to  be  and  it  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  join  with  the  members  of  the  order 
as  they  celebrate  tlieir  golden  anniver- 
sary. 

AHEPA.  which  includes  many  hun- 
dreds of  clxapters  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  composed  of  foiu:  separate  or- 
ganizations as  follows:  The  Order  of 
Ahepa;  the  Daughters  of  Penelope- 
senior  women's  aujdliary;  the  Sons  of 
Pericles — ^junior  young  men's  auxiliary; 
the  Maids  of  Athena — junior  young 
women's  auxiliary. 

The  Order  of  Aliepa  is  dedicated  to 
the  enrichment  of  the  social,  moral,  and 
family  life  of  our  Nation.  The  order,  in 
all  of  its  activities,  places  heavy  em- 
phasis on  the  togetherness  of  the  family. 
Conventions  and  social  events  are 
planned  to  include  activity  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  promote  under- 
standing and  fellowship  in  a  wholesome 
setting. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa,  however,  is  not 
merely  a  social  organization  for  Ameri- 
cans of  Greek  descent.  It  actively  pro- 
motes good  citizenship,  cultiual  enrich- 
ment, civic  participation,  and  sports 
programs. 

The  achievements  during  the  order's 
50  years  of  existence  are  ones  for  which 
the  members  can  truly  take  pride.  Among 
their  many  projects  have  been  the  pro- 
viding of  relief  for  victims  of  disaster, 
both  in  this  country,  in  Greece,  and  in 
many  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Other 
worthy  causes  have  included  construction 
of  school  buildings,  the  donation  of  ed- 
ucational texts  to  schools,  and  aid  to 
museums  and  other  institutions  of  cul- 
tural enrichment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of  Aliepa,  with 
its  pi-oud  record  of  accomplishment  Ls  an 
example  to  all  Americans.  I  extend  to 
the  membership  of  AHEPA  my  warmest 
congratulations  on  this  golden  anniver- 
sary and  my  best  \vishes  as  they  continue 
their  tradition  of  creative  and  humane 
endeavor. 

Many  AHEPA  chapters  are  located  in 
my  own  city  of  Chicago.  I  take  pride  ha 
listing  some  of  these  cliapters  and  the 
iiames  of  some  of  the  officers  from  the 
Chicago  area  who  guide  this  imagina- 
tive and  distinguished  organization: 
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Oboer  of  Ahepa 
illxmois 
Local  Chapter  Officers 
Garfield:  Local  Chapter  No.  203 
Anthony  Potilos,  President,  Chicago. 
Steve  Choporls,  Vice  President,  Chicago. 
Peter  Spyropoulos.  Secretary,  Chicago. 
George  C.  Ganas.  Treasurer,  Chicago. 

Logan  Square:  Local  Chapter  No.  260 
Anthony  S.  Kouzoukas,  President,  Chicago 
Angelo  Garonfalls,  Secretary.  Chicago. 
James  E.  Colnes.  Treasurer,  Chicago. 
Academy:  hocal  Chapter  No.  315 
Splro  P.  Nestos.  President,  Chicago. 
Alexander  A.  Spyros,  Secretary,  Chicago. 
Angelo  G.  Polous,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 
OaVdawn-Englewood:  Local  Chapter  No.  323 
James  C.  Malevltls,  President,  Chicago. 
Michael  Varon,  Vice  President,  Chicago. 
Nicholas  Lembares,  Secretary.  Chicago. 
Louis  Katsivalis,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 

MUo:  Local  Chapter  No.  348 
Leo  J.  Manta,  Vice  President  &  Trensiirer. 
Chicago. 

Mark  P.  Manta,  President,  Chicago. 
Steve  A.  Manta,  Secretary,  Chicago. 

Beverly  HiUs:  Local  Chapter  No.  350 
George  J.  Pappas.  Sr.,  President,  Chicago. 
George  J.  Pappas,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Chicago. 
South  Chicago:  Local  Chapter  No.  351 
P.  Phillip  Malevitls,  President,  Chicago. 
John  Vuslkas,  Vice  President.  Chicago. 
Stratlfi  B.  Bahaveolos,  Secretarj-,  Chicago. 
Angelo  Vassy,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 

Shoreline:  Local  Chapter  No.  380 
George  Kapantas.  President.  Chicago. 
Andrew  Hantgos,  Vice  President,  Chicago. 
John  J.  Papastefan,  Secretary,  Chicago. 
James  Plrplrls,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 
Chicago:  Local  Chapter  No.  46 
Tom  Karas,  President,  Chicago. 
George  H.  Krlpton,  Vice  President.  Chicago. 
George  Katemis,  Secretary,  Chlc.igo. 
John  Vastls,  Treasurer,  Chicago. 

Woodlawn:  Local  Chapter  No.  93 
Marlnos  Tripodes.  President.  Chicago. 
Gus  Kopan,  Vice  President.  Chicago. 
Stan  Amers.  Secretary.  Chicago. 
James  Kontos.  Treasurer,  Chicago. 

North  Shore :  Local  Cliapter  No.  94 
Sam  Koutsulls,  President,  Chicago. 
Dlmitrlos  G.  Kyrlazopoulos.  Vice  President, 
Chicago. 

George   A.   Panagopoulos,   Secretary.   Chi- 
cago. 

John  J.  Leventls,  Treasiu-er,  Chicago. 

Current  National  Officers 
A.  Steve  Betzelos,  Supreme  Governor,  Chi- 
cago- ,- 

Theodore  N.  Vombrp.ck,  Supreme  Trustee, 

Treasurer,  Chicago. 

Sara  Karakostas,  Supreme  Trustee,  May- 
wood. 

Current  District  Lodge  Officers 

Nicholas  P.  Bell.  District  Governor.  Chi- 
cago. 

Gregory   Toulon,   Lt.    Governor,   Elmwood 

Park. 

John  Z.  Argoudells,  Secretary,  JoUet. 

Nicholas  Mannos,  Treasurer,  WUmette. 

Peter  L.  Patras,  MarshaU,  Chicago. 

Dean  Stavrakas,  Advisor,  Chicago. 

Constantlne  J.  Harvalls.  Athletic  Director, 
Berwj-n. 

Past  National  Officers 

Nicholas  J.  Chlrekos,  Past  Supreme  Pres- 
ident, Mollue. 

WUllam  D.  Belroy,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Chicago. 

Peter  J.  Chlmoures,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Chicago. 

Nicholas,  C.  Olovan,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Chicago. 
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George  J.  Pappas,  Sr.,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 

Chicago.  ^  ,    ._^ 

Arthur  H.  Peponis,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 

WUmette.  ,   _,        _.  , 

Zack  T.  Rltsos,  Past  Supreme  Lodge,  Chl- 

'^^A.  T.  Tsoumas,  Past  Supreme  Lodge,  Chl- 

*^*Chris  Boulos,  Past  Supreme  Trustee,  Do 

Takis  Christopoula^  Past  Supreme  Trustee, 

Cll  ICftEO 

Peter  D.  Gl.inukos,  Past  Supreme  Trv.stee, 

Chicago.  


EQUAL  TIME  AND  THE  NIXON  STYLE 

HON.  MICHaIlHARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 
Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  year's  presidential  campaign  accel- 
erated access  to  the  electronic  media  wUl 
become  of  paramount  importance  The 
rules  governuiB  such  access  will  them- 
selves greatly  affect  the  form,  content, 
and  frequency  of  appearances  by  ^bt- 
iral  candidates  and  elected  leadeis  on 

TV 

The  fol!o^ring  article  by  Stephen 
Barnett.  appealing  in  the  June  26  197-.. 
edition  of  the  Nation  magazine  is  both 
a  timely  and  provocative  comment  on  the 
PCCs  interpretation  of  equal  time 
^ith  reference  tc  the  press  conference 
S  pi^sidential  address.  Unfortunat^y. 
as  I  have  previously  commented— June 
30  1972— the  presidential  press  confer- 
ence is  becoming  a  dying  tos^itution  ni 
America.  The  American  people,  and  the 
democratic  process  arc  the  losers  for  it. 

The  article  follows: 

EQUAL  TIME   ANC   THE   NWON    STYLE 

(By  Stephen  R.  Barnett  > 
Two  legal  doctrines  govern  the  XLse  of 
television  by  the  President  and  his  oppo- 
nent One  ^  vhe  -equal  opportunities"  law 
popularly  known  as  "equal  time,"  which  will 
S^  disci,ied  here.  The  equal-time  law  app  11^ 
only  to  candidates  for  office:  when  a  station 
or  network  permits  one  candidate  to  use  iu 
lacilUles,  it  is  required  to  afford  equal  op- 
portunities to  all  other  candidates  for  that 
office."  The  requirement  is  subject  to  four 
important  exceptions  added  by  Congressional 
amendment  in  1959  These  exempt  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  candidate  on  a  "bona  fide 
newscast, '  a  "bona  fide  news  Interview,  a 
"bona  fide  news  documentary."  and  as  a 
participant  in  "on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona 
fide  news  events." 

The  FCC  has  ruled  that  a  person  Is  not  a 
candidate  under  the  equal-time  law  untU  he 
has  announced  his  candidacy.  Thus  the  law 
had  no  application  to  President  Nixon  untU 
January  7  of  this  year,  when  he  released  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. That  explains  the  flurry  of  Nixon  tele- 
vision appearances  In  the  two  preceeding 
weeks,  recalling  the  frenzy  of  cigarette  com- 
mercials on  the  last  day  they  were  allowed 
on  the  air.  It  also  explaUis  why.  dvu-ing  the 
Dan  Rather  interview  of  January  2.  Mr.  Nixon 
stopped  Just  short  of  announcing  his  can- 
didacy for  re-election. 

The  PCC  has  also  ruled  that  In  determining 
the  office  for  which  a  candidate  is  running  at 
a  particular  time,  the  nominating  process  in 
each  party  must  be  considered  separately. 
Thtis  Mr.  Nixon  at  present  Is  a  candidate  only 
tor  the  Republican  nomination  for  President. 
If  a  broadcast  appearance  by  him  prior  to  the 
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Republican  convention  invokes  the  equal- 
time  law,  the  only  opponents  who  can  take 
advantage  of  It  are  other  candidates  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  a  field  limited  until 
recently  to  Congressman  Ashbrook  and  no-.v 
apparent!  empty.  .  .  . 

Examining  the  equ.^l-tlme  law  as  it  applies 
to  the  television  appearances  of  Mr.  Nixon 
this  year,  one  finds  a  matched  p.ilr  of  FCC 
decisions  perfectly  designed  to  buttress  tlie 
Presidents  strategy,  whicli  combines  a  dis- 
taste for  news  conferences  with  a  predilec- 
tion for  other  kinds  of  appearance.  On  tlie 
one  hand  is  the  1964  news  conference  rulm- 
that  the  brcadciist  of  a  news  comerence  held 
by  a  President  while  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
t.ion  is  not  exempt  from  the  equal -time  re- 
quirement. The  Presidents  news  conference 
is  not  exempt,  the  FCC  said,  because  it  meets 
neither  of  the  two  prerequisites  which  appe.ir 
in  the  legislative  history  of  the  1959  amend- 
ment.   UnUke   programs   such   as    Afcet    thf 
Press,  the  news  conference  is  not  "regularly 
scheduled."  and  its  format  and  content  are 
not  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
network.    -Thus,   the   candidate   determines 
what  portion  of  the  conference  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  announcements  and  when  the  con- 
ference is  to  be  thrown  open  to  questions  ' 
(The    cundida-.e    also   determines,    tlie    FCC 
might  have  added,  which  questioners  to  re^- 
ogiiize  and  whether  r.r  not  to  allow  follov.- 
\\p  questions.)    The   FCCs   decision  oi:   tlii:= 
point  was  plausible  but  not  neces-?«rily  cor- 
rect.   The    two    prrrequlsites    were    indeetl 
stated  bv  the  Congressional  sponsors  of  tlie 
1959  amendment,  but  in  contexts  far  removed 
from  tlie  Presidential   news  conference   iilie 
concern  was  to  prevent  a  local  broadcaster 
from  contriving  a  "news  interview"  wi'h  a 
favored  candidate  while  denying  equal  tin-- 
to   his    opponent).    Tlie    conclusion    that    a 
Presidential  nev:s  conference  i-^  a  "bona  fid<> 
news   interview."   which   seems   more   in   ac- 
cord   v.lth   comniou    seii^.    was    not    le?aliy 
precluded. 

The  PCC  was  on  weaker  ground  with  Us 
further  ruling  that  neither  is  the  broadcast 
of  a  Presidential  news  conference  "on-the- 
spot  coverage  of  a  b'lna  fide  news  event. '  The 
FCC  arcued.  first,  that  news  conferences 
could  not  be  exempt  becaur=e  debates  betwee:. 
Presidential  candidates,  though  equally  news- 
worthy, are  not  exempt.  ...  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  the  exemption  must  be 
denied  to  the  Presidential  news  conference, 
an  Institution  rooted  in  the  President's  office 
rather  than  his  candidacy.  The  FCC  further 
argued  that  to  recogni/e  Presidential  new - 
conferences  as  "Ixma  fide  news  events"  wouiii 
mean  that  a  broadcaster,  in  the  exercise  o: 
his  good  faith  news  Judgment,  could  cover 
the  speeches,  press  conferences,  indeed  any 
and  all  appearances  of  a  cjindidate  withou 
bringing  into  play  the  equal  opportunities 
requirement,"  and  would  thereby  in  efleci 
repeal  the  equal-time  law  for  all  candidates 
for  all  offices.  It  would  not  be  Impossible  or 
unreasonable,  however,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween Presidential  news  conferences  ana 
those  held  bv  lesser  officials  tbrcuchcvit  tne 
laud,  not  to  mention  "any  and  all  appear- 
ances" of  any  candidate. 

While  thus  interpreting  the  equal-tmif 
law  with  respect  to  the  Presidenlwl  uew> 
conference,  a  television  format  Nixon  dot- 
not  favor,  the  FCC  has  provided  a  counter- 
point ruling  on  the  format  he  likes  bes: 
That  Is  the  prepared  speech— a  block  of  fif- 
teen or  Ihlrtv  minutes,  in  pri.Tie  time,  whlrh 
Ntxon  requests  and  routinely  receives  from 
aU  three  networks  and  uses  to  deliver  his 
c<msidered  views  on  a  subject  of  his  choice 
The  scheduling,  format,  content  and  every 
other  aspect  of  the  presentation  are  entirely 
prescribed  by  the  President:  In  particular 
as  the  PCC  observed  In  characterttlng  a  se- 
ries of  such  appearances  by  Mr.  Nlxou,  "the 
President  entertained  no  question*  before, 
during,  or  after  the  speeches."  We  have  had 
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from  Mr.  Nixon,  (luring  the  present  year 
alone,  the  March  leth  speech  on  bussing,  the 
^{^eches  of  January  25,  April  26  and  May  8 
on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  June 
1st  speech  to  Congress.  We  can  expect  more. 
With  Nixon  an  announced  candidate  for  re- 
election, the  question  arises  whether  his 
speeches  are  subject  to  the  equal-time  re- 
tinirement.  as  his  press  conferences  would  be. 
The  striking  answer,  under  existing  PCC 
precedents.  Is  No. 

The  PCC  has  two  precedents  on  this  issue, 
one  each  from  the  last  two  years  in  which 
.T  President  stood  for  re-election.  During  the 
lit.ifl  campaign,  as  late  as  October  31.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  went  on  radio  and  television 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  Suez  situation.  The 
FCC  ruled  that  he  networks  were  not  re- 
cinlred  to  afford  equal  time  to  Adlal  Steven- 
son and  the  minor-party  candidates.  The 
equal-time  requirement  does  not  apply,  the 
rommlsslon  said,  "when  the  President  uses 
the  air  lanes  In  reporting  to  the  nation  on 
ail  international  crisis." 

In  the  1964  campaign.  President  Johnson 
took  to  the  networks  on  October  18  to  de- 
liver a  speech  on  two  international  events  of 
the      previous      week — the      deposition      of 
Khrushchev  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  first 
nuclear  test  by  "Communist  China";  a  few 
Presidential  remarks  on  the  recent  British 
election  were  IncUided  for  good  measure.  A 
complaint  requesting  equal  time  for  Senator 
Ooldwater  was  duly  filed  with  the  FCC  (tlie 
person  filing  it  was  DeHn  Burch.  then  chair- 
man of  the  Republican   National   Commit- 
tee, now  chairman  of  the  FCC).  Acting  less 
than  a  month  after  lis  press  conference  rul- 
ing, the  FCC  rejected  the  complaint,  holding 
that  the  broadcast  constituted  "on-the-spot 
coverage  of  a   bona   fide  news  event."   The 
coinml.s.sion    made    much   of    the   fact    that 
.Johnson  s  dellverv  of  the  address  "had  been 
recommended  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil" (brxiKhlng  aside  evidence  that  the  John- 
s€>n  lor  President  Commitiee  had  first  sought 
to  purchase  network  time  for  the  address) .  It 
emphasized  that  this  speech,  like  the  one  by 
Elsenhower  in  1956,  concerned  "specific,  cur- 
rent International  events  atTecting  the  coun- 
try's security  .  .  .  news  events  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature." 

The  PCC's  decision  was  affirmed,  on 
October  27.  by  an  equally  divided  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  Supreme  Court,  acting  on 
October  28.  declined  to  review  the  decision, 
over  the  dissents  of  Justices  Goldberg  and 
Black. 

Given  Nixon's  unprecedented  reliance  on 
the  speech  format,  the  Issue  can  be  expected 
to  arise  this  year  whether  such  television 
appearances  by  candidate   Nixon  are   to  be 
held  exempt  from  the  equal-time  law,  as  were 
those  by  Elsenhower  and  Johnson.  Indeed,  It 
has   already   arisen.   Congressman   Ashbrook 
asked  the  networks  for  equal  time  to  reply 
to   Nixon's   March    16th    speech    on    busing 
( A.shbrook  wanted  to  argue  "In  favor  of  the 
alternative  Mr.  Nixon  so  lightly  dismls.sed.  a 
constitutional   amendment").   Sure  enough, 
the    networks   refused    the   request   on   the 
ground  that  the  broadcast  "was  on-the-.spot 
coverage  of  a  bona  fide  news  event."  .  .  . 
Whether    a    Nixon    speech    qualifies    as    a 
bona    fide    news   event"    could    depend,    of 
course,  on  the  circumstances.  Given  the  two 
precedents,  lawjers  and  Judges  and  FCC  com- 
missioners can  have   a  field  day  with  the 
itjiue.  It  might  be  argued,  for  example,  that 
the  speech  must  be  a  "news  event "  in  the 
^nse  that  the  President  is  announcing  gov- 
fnimenlal   action   rather   than   merely   dis- 
•u.ssing    issues    or   events.    On    this    theory, 
.Vixon  might  have  qualified  for  the  exemption 
vith  his  mine-dropping  speech  of  May  8,  but 
not  with  a  routine  detense  of  his  Vietnamese 
policy,  such  as  that  of  April  26.  The  theory 
:nay  seem  fearsomely  provocative — the  more 
momentous  the  action,  the  more  certain  the 
.xctnptlon— but  In  any  event  the  distlncUon 


appears  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  PCC  in 

1964 

The  test  may  be,  then,  whether  the  events 
discussed  or  announced  in  the  speech  are 
"specific,  current  International  events  affect- 
ing the  country's  security,"  or  "news  events 
of  an  extraordinary  nature,"  as  the  PCC  said 
was  true  in  1964.  But  if  that  Is  not  to  be  a 
carte  blanche — what  international  event  does 
not  "affect  the  country's  security,"  especially 
if  the  President  says  it  does? — It  presents  the 
PCC  and  the  courts  with  a  difficult  and  un- 
comfortable task  of  line  drawing.  Presumably 
domestic  news  events  could  qualify,  and  per- 
haps last  summer's  speech  announcing  the 
wage-price  freeze  would  have  met  the  "extra- 
ordinary" test;  but  what  about  the  second  or 
third  Nixon  speech  on  the  economic  program, 
or  the  speech  announcing  the  Supreme  Court 
nominees,  or  the  March  16th  speech  on  buo- 
slng,  or  the  June  Ist  speech  to  Congress  (an 
occasion  that  was  given,  perhaps   not   in- 
advertently, the  special  patina  of  a  "news 
event"  by  convening  a  Joint  se.ssion)?  .  .  . 
While  various  reasons  may  thus  t>e  adduced 
for  concluding  that  a  particular  television 
speech  by  a  President-candidate  Is  or  is  not 
a  "bona  fide  news  event,"  the  whole  exercise 
Is  open  to  qxiestlon.  First  It  must  be  said 
that,  as  far  as  the  PCC  is  concerned,  decisions 
m  this  area  may  turn  not  on  reasoned  dis- 
tinctions at  all  but  on  the  political  loyalties 
and  dependencies  of  the  commissioners.  The 
danger  Is  inevitable  when  a  commission  like 
the  PCC,  whose  members  are  appointed  by 
the  President  for  terms  of  seven  years  or  less. 
Is  called  on  to  make  decisions  that  affect  the 
political  fortunes  of  the  President  and  his 
party  far  more  immediately  than  do  those  of 
any   other   administrative    agency.    But    the 
danger  seems  especially  acute  at  the  present 
IX3C.  Of  the  four  Republicans  on  the  seven- 
member    commission,    three    are    Nixon   ap- 
poUiiees  with  highly  political  backgrounds. 
Chairman  Dean  Burch  not  only  managed  the 
Republican  Presidential    campaign   of    1964, 
but  has  agreed  to  stay  on  at  the  FCC  through 
the  November  electioti— according  to  Broad- 
ca!<ling  magazUie — "at  specific  behest  of  Ad- 
ministration to  keep  a  lid  on  political-broad- 
casting conflicts." 

Indications  of  partisanship  aside,  the  FCC 
is  Uistitutlonally  unsulted  to  sit  In  case-by- 
case  Judgment  on  Preslder  lal  speeches.  It  is 
not  only  unrealistic,  but  nseemly.  to  expect 
such  a  commission  In  e.iect  to  overrule  the 
President,  and  publicly  embarrass  him,  by 
deciding  that  a  particular  Presidential  ad- 
dress was  Insufficiently  Important,  unduly 
political,  or  otherwise  lacking  In  whatever 
attributes  may  be  required  ol  a  "bona  fide 
news  event."  Tlie  PCC's  willingness  to  make 
such  a  decision  is  further  reduced  by  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  providing  equal  time  it 
would  place  on  the  networks,  whose  Interests 
customarily  command  the  commission's  def- 
erence. Even  the  federal  courts  may  hesitate 
to  rule  against  the  President  In  such  cases; 
that  Is  suggested,  for  example,  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  refusal  to  take  the  Johnson- 
Goldwater  case  In  1964,  despite  the  tie  vote  In 
the  Court  of  Appeals. 

A  clear  and  uniform  rule  therefore  seems 
desirable.  One  such  rule  would  defer  to  the 
President's     Judgment,     according     exempt 
status  to  any  speech  w/hlch  he  says  is  im- 
portant to  the  natloir.s  security  or  to  some 
other  national  Interest.  This,  in  fact,  is  es- 
.sentlally  the  approach  the  FCC  has  taken  In 
Its  two  decUlons.  But   It  will   not  do.  The 
equal-time  law  provides  no  exception  for  a 
candidate  who  U  the  incumbent  President. 
If  the  President's  use  of  broadcast  facilities 
to  address  the  public  is  Itself  a    -bona  fide 
news  event."   simply   becatise   he   claims  to 
speak  as  officeholder  rather  than  candidate, 
the  exemption  swallows  the  rule.  Such  a  re- 
sult would  be  inconsistent,  by  the  way,  with 
an  PCC  ruling  In  1956  that  a  spot  announce- 
ment by  President  Eisenhower  kicking  off  a 


Community  Fimd  drive  required  equal  time 
for  the  opposing  candidates.  The  Incumbent 
President's  conduct  of  office  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  candidacy  for  re-election.  It  is 
inevitably  a  central  issue  In  the  campaign, 
and  no  small  part  of  that  Issue  involves  his 
handling  of  "international  crises"  and  other 
urgent  matters  that  might  readily  be  said 
to  Justify  television  addresses  to  the  nation. 
Exemption  for  Presidential  speeches  seems 
especially  questionable  when  placed  along- 
side the  PCC's  ruling  that  news  conferences 
are  not  exempt.  The  rulings  dovetail  to  en- 
hance the  re-election  prospects  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
wh.o  leans  heavily  on  the  one  and  apparently 
abhors  the  other.  Other  Presidents — as,  for 
example,   Eisenhower   and    Johnson    in   the 
pa-st— while  likely  to  seek  an  advantage  In 
the  last-minute   exempt   speech,  may   also 
enjoy  news  conferences  and  find  them  po- 
litically beneficial  in  an  election  year.  None- 
theless, the  FCC  seems  wrong  In  both  Its 
positions.    While   speeches   by   a   President- 
candidate  should  not  be  exempt  from  the 
equal-time  law,  news  conferences  should  be. 
Admittedly,  there  are  arguments  of  fair- 
ness and  practicaUty  to  support  the  refusal 
to  exempt  the  news  conference.  Most  Presi- 
dents would  derive  a  competitive  advantage 
from  such  an  exemption,  and  the  networks 
v.ould  be  unable  to  redress  the  balance  by 
oiTering  an  "equal  opportunity"  to  the  Presl- 
dents   major   opponent,   even   If   they   were 
willing  to  do  so.  For  the  opponent's  press 
conference    presumably    would    not    be   ex- 
empt— as  the  debates  between  Senators  Mc- 
Govern  and  Humphrey  were  recently  held 
not   to  be — and   would  provoke  equal-time 
demands    from    all    the    minor    candidates, 
which  the  networks  surely  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  satisfy.  This  problem  would  be  re- 
moved by  enactment  of  the  bill,  now  before 
the   Hotise   after  passing  the  Senate,  that 
would    repeal    the    equal-time    law   for   the 
Presidential  campaign,  as  was  done  in  1960, 
and  thus  clear  the  way  for  TV  debates  be- 
tween the  major  nominees.  But  the  White 
House    Is    organizing    Republicans    in    the 
House  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  Nixon — 
who  likes  debates  even  less  than  news  con- 
ferences—is  expected   to  veto  it   If  it  does 
pass. 

With  the  equal-time  law  likely  to  remain 
In  effect,  the  argument  for  exempting  the 
Presidential  news  conference  starts  from  the 
fact  that  it  Is  plainly  a  "news  event"— as 
demonstrated,  for  one  thing,  by  the  attend- 
ance of  a  great  many  newsmen  from  all  over 
the  world.  But  it  is  something  more.  It  Is— 
or  was.  before  Nixon  killed  it— a  vital  part  of 
American  democracy.  Its  essential  purpose 
is  not.  as  Herbert  Klein  claims,  "to  transmit 
information  from  the  President  to  the  peo- 
ple." The  President  can  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose equally  well  through  other  channels  of 
communication. 

The  essential  ptirposes  of  the  news  con- 
ference  are   to  transmit  the  questions  and 
concerns  of  the  people  to  the  President,  to 
prevent  the  President  from  secluding  him- 
self from  these  questions  and  concerns,  and 
to  compel  him  to  respond  to  them  publicly 
and  directly,  without  the  massive  filter  of 
the  White  House  public  relations  apparatus. 
The  purpose  is  also  to  have  the  President 
communicate  to  the  people,  not  only  the  in- 
formation he  selects  on  the  subject  he  selects 
but  the  additional  Information,  the  explana- 
tions   and    clarifications,    that    questioning 
miiy  elicit.  The  Presidential  news  conference 
is  the  only  Institution  we  have  to  serve  these 
functions.  Wliile  the  British  and  Canadian 
Governments  have  their  question  periods  for 
the  Prime  Minister  in  Parliament,  we  block 
that  course  with  our  doctrine  of  "executive 
privilege,"  whereby  even  the  President's  as- 
sistants refuse  to  testify  before  the  Congress. 
The  Presidential  news  conference  is  also  our 
only  mechanism,  between  quadrennial  elec- 
tions,  for   rendering   the   President   directly 
accountable  to  the  people. 
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In  all  tOiese  respects  the  news  conference 
stands  in  contrast  to  the  speech,  where  the 
President  does  all  the  talking,  has  complet« 
control  over  content  and  format,  and  hears 
and  responds  to  questions  from  no  one. 
Wliatever  may  be  said  about  th<5  President's 
control  of  his  news  conference — the  point 
made  by  the  FCC,  rather  ironically,  in  deny- 
ing exemption— it  is  far  from  the  total  control 
that  exisU  for  a  speech.  The  President  must, 
after  all,  listen  and  respond  to  questions 
from  the  press.  This  function  makes  the 
Presidential  news  conference  not  only  a 
unique  and  vital  institution  in  our  govern- 
ment but  also  a  "bona  fide  news  event." 

The  period  affected  by  the  FCC  s  press  con- 
fprence  ruling  is  being  revealed  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  (In  1964  the  ruling  was  not 
issued  untU  September  30.  .  .  . 

Of  course,  this  year  proves  lo  be  not  much 
of  a  test,  since  Nixon  has  not  held  a  tele- 
vised press  conference  since  June  1, 1971.  But 
the  ruling  replenishes  his  battery  of  ex- 
planations. It  will  enable  him  to  continue 
through  the  November  election  his  refusal 
to  face  the  press  and  the  public.  And  In  the 
futiure.  the  ruling  wUl  deprive  the  public  of 
news  conferences  even  by  a  President-can- 
didate who,  unlike  Nixon,  does  not  desire 
to  scuttle  the  Institution. 

It  is  true  that  Presidential  speeches  on 
television  also  ser\e  a  public  interest,  and 
that    application    ol    the    equal-time    law 
wculd  ordinarily  preclude  such  appearances 
by  a  President-candidate.  But  in  a  real  na- 
tional   crisis — a   Cuban   missile    crisis — ^the 
networks  ought  to  give   free   time   to   the 
President  whether  or  not  they  wotUd  have 
to  give  it  to  his  opponents  as  v.-ell.  Short  of 
such  unusual  cases,  the  public  needs  press 
conferences  from  the  President  more  than 
It  needs  speeches.  Not  only  doos  the  press 
conference  serve  a  vital  purpose  not  provided 
bv  a  speech  but  it  can  also  serve  the  same 
ptirpose  as  the  speech.  If  the  President  has 
what  he  considers  an  Important  message  to 
convey  to  the  public  over  television,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  that  he  be  limited,  during  his 
announced    candidacy    for    re-election,    to 
delivering  It  as  the  opening  statement  at  a 
press   conference.   This   cotUd   readily   have 
been  done — and  arguably  with  a  considerable 
gain  in  public  enlightenment — m  the  case  of 
Nixon's  bussing  speech,  or  his  speeches  on 
Vietnam,  or  even  his  mUie-dropping  speech. 
Except  in  a  rare  crisis,  a  President's  refusal 
to  entertain  questions  about  :iis  actions  or 
policies — the   position   Nixon   has   now   res- 
olutely assumed — seems  even  less  warranted 
than    the    overclasslficatlon    of    documents, 
the  assertions   of   "executive    privilege"   by 
officials    as    important    as   Henry   Kissinger, 
tmd  the  other  symptoms  of  a  tightening.  Im- 
perial  secrecy   in  the  executive   branch. 

There  is  a  need  for  decisions  this  year, 
either  by  the  PCC  or  the  courts,  reversing 
the  PCC's  positions  on  the  status  of  Pres- 
idential speeches  and  news  conferences  un- 
der the  equal-time  law.  The  decisions  are 
needed  before  the  campaign  reaches  Septem- 
ber or  October,  the  period  when  such  cases 
have  arisen  hi  the  past.  Tlie  FCC  is  now 
engaged  in  an  overall  re-evaluation  of  Its 
political  broadcasting  rules,  which  it  has 
promised  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  complete 
by  "late  spring  or  early  summer."  If  the 
commission  does  not  rectify  the  present  un- 
happy anomaly  in  its  law.  it  ma>  be  hoped 
that  the  court  wUl. 
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Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  fraternal  organization  de- 
voted to  the  "betterment  of  our  social, 
moral,  and  family  life." 

Poimded  in  1922,  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
midertakes  a  variety  of  activities  in  the 
fields  of  education,  charity,  and  civic 
improvement.  These  include  scholarsliips 
to  worthy  students  on  the  local,  district, 
and  national  level;  the  donation  of  books 
to  schools  and  libraries;  and  sponsorship 
of  an  "educational  journey  to  Greece" 
program.  Its  charitable  activities  also 
include  contributions  to  the  victims  of 
disaster— floods,  earthquakes,  hm-ri- 
canes — ^both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Several  of  my  constituents  belong  to 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Constantine  Nicholas,  pres- 
ident of  the  James  C.  Magin  Chapter  No. 
383  of  Silver  Spring,  Mr.  Stratis  Sken- 
deris,  president  of  the  Kolokotronls 
Chapter  No.  436  in  Rockville,  Mr.  Charles 
J.  Papuchis,  president  of  the  Capital 
Chapter  No.  236,  and  Mr.  Stanley  S. 
Xenakis,  president,  Washington  Chapter 
No.  31. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  Dr.  G. 
Dimitrious  Kousoulias  of  Bethesda,  and 
Mr.  George  J.  Leber  of  Silver  Spring  are 
currently  national  officers  in  the  asso- 
ciation. All  of  these  chapters  are  active 
participants  in  the  national  activities  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  as  well  as  being 
involved  fund-raisers  on  their  own. 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the 
Order  of  Aliepa  on  this  occasion.  In  pro- 
moting patriotism,  good  fellowship,  and 
the  dissemination  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing, tlie  AHEPA  deserv'es  many  more 
years  of  continued  service  and  accom- 
plishment. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportimity 
to  congratulate  all  AHEPA  members  on 
a  job  well  done. 

At  this  point,  I  include  a  list  of  AHEPA 
chapter  officers  from  Orange  ajad  New- 
ark. N.J.: 

OEANCE 

Jordan  Stamati.  President. 
Harris  P.  Pappus.  Vice-President. 
Peter  C.  V.vssas.  Secretary. 
Peter  A.  Mlliotis,  Treastirer. 

NEWARK 

Demetrios  Apostolatos,  Treasurer. 
John  Antonacos,  President. 
Nicholas  G.  Paras,  Vice  President. 
Basil  T.  Paras,  Recording  Secretary. 
Roy  D.  Soppas,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AHEPA 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1972  mams 
the  golden  annivereary  of  the  Order  of 


AHEPA   GOLDEN   ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NSW    JERSEY 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
indebted  to  Greece  for  her  mj'riad  con- 
tributions to  mankind.  Democracy  is  but 
one  of  the  legacies  the  Greeks  have  be- 
stowed upon  modem  cix-ilization. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  been 
blessed  by  the  presence  in  our  society 
of  many  reasons  of  Greek  ancestry  who 
have  contributed  Immensely  to  our  Na- 
tion's well-being. 

One  outstanding  organization  through 
which  Greek-Americans  have  brought 
honor  and  respect  upon  themselves  is 
tlie  Order  of  Ahepa — the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion. 

Fifty  years  ago  today.  AHEPA  was 
foimded  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  From  that  day 
to  this,  AHEPA  has  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  improvement  and  betterment  of  our 
social,  moral,  and  family  life.  Through 
charity,  education,  and  patriotism, 
AHEPA  has  established  a  solid  record  of 
accomplishment  for  itself  and  its  fellow 
citizens. 


McGOVERN  DEFENSE  PLAN 
EXPOSED 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVt.S 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  all  of  us  are  interested  in  an  ade- 
quate national  defense  to  protect  not 
onli  the  United  States  but  oiu-  interests 
throughout  the  world  wherever  neces- 
sary. 

Probably  nothing  tvill  be  more  thor- 
oughly debated  than  our  national  de- 
fense position  in  the  coming  campaign. 
It  is  alwaj's  our  policy  to  keep  national 
defense  problems  on  a  high  plane  and 
probably  we  should  reduce  them  more 
and  allow  the  pubUc  to  choose  from  the 
facts  as  developed  by  the  respevtixe 
candidates. 

Senator  McGovekn  came  forth  with  a 
comprehensive  recommendation  in  the 
field  of  national  security  in  February 
1972.  The  title  of  that  position  paper  Ls 
"Toward  a  More  Secure  America:  An 
Alternative  National  Defense  Posture." 
This  is  a  very  thorough  and  detailed 
paper  on  his  posture  and  it  covers  56 
single-spaced  pages.  The  coliunniiil 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the  Evening  Star 
and  Daily  News  of  Tuesday,  July  25. 
writes  an  article  titled  "Naivete  of  Mc- 
Govera  Defense  Plan  Exposed,"  In  which 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  tries  to  give  a  thumbmiil 
analysis  of  the  recommendation  and 
what  it  would  do  to  the  various  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  shows  what  can  hap- 
pen in  ti->ing  to  detail  a  national  defcn.se 
plan  for  this  country  although  he  Is  not 
an  expert  in  the  field.  He  has  however, 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  on 
his  homework  to  find  out  what  the  effect 
of  this  recommendation  t\  ill  be,  not  only 
upon  the  Armed  Forces  but  uixin  our  for- 
eign policy  abroad  and  to  our  friends  and 
potential  enemies  in  the  world.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick has  rendered  a  real  ser\'ice  by 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic and  I  feel  sure  m>'  colleagues  will 
want  to  read  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  article 
which  is  herewith  attached: 
NAU-m:  OF  McOovern  Defense  Plan  Exposed 
By  James  J.  Kilpatrick 
Back  in  mid-February,  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Oovern released  his  comprehensive  recom- 
mendations In  the  field  of  national  security. 
Titled    "Toward    a    More    Secure    America; 
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An  Alt«ruative  National  Defense  Posture." 
the  document  ran  to  56  single-spaced  pages. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  thorough,  definitive  piece 
of  work. 

McGovern  himself  was  pleased  with  it. 
Speaking  to  reporters  in  New  Hampslilre,  he 
commented  upon  the  time  and  labor  that 
had  gone  into  the  paper,  but  he  emphasized 
that  the  statement  was  more  than  a  staff  Job. 
He  himself  had  gone  over  the  specific  rec- 
ommendations with  great  care;  these  pro- 
posals were  his  own  best  estimates  of  what 
the  United  States  would  need  for  defense. 

The  statement  got  fair  coverage  on  re- 
lease. The  wire  services  gave  it  a  good  ride. 
A  few  lead  editorials  dwelled  on  points  pro 
and  con.  But  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  McGovern  didn't  matter  then. 
Everjone  knew  he  had  no  chance  of  winning 
the  Democratic  nomination.  Back  in  Febrvi- 
ary.  it  wasn't  all  that  importatit  what  George 
McGovern  thought  about  missiles,  planes 
and  submarines. 

It  is  important  now — far  more  important 
than  what  the  senator  thinks  about  welfare 
reform  or  the  oil  depletion  alloAance.  When 
It  comes  to  legislative  matters,  a  President 
proposes  and  the  Congress  dispcses.  But  once 
he  puts  on  bis  hat  as  commander-in-chief, 
a  President  has  plenary  powers.  Thus,  when 
candidate  McGovern  recommends  that  170,- 
000  troops  be  brought  home  from  Europe,  he 
is  reconunending  somethUig  that  President 
McGovern  could  accomplish  with  a  stroke 
of  his  pen. 

Very  well.  The  Nixon  admlnlsiration.  speak- 
ing through  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird, 
now  has  published  a  deva.stating  reply  to 
the  McGovern  proposals.  That  word  "devas- 
tating," is  a  garlic  word:  It  has  to  be  spnr- 
iixgly  used.  Here  it  applies.  Point  by  point, 
line  by  line.  Laird  exposes  the  nalve'e.  the  in- 
experience, and  among  other  things  the  in- 
competent arithmetic  of  the  man  who  seeks 
the  White  House.  By  the  time  Laird  is  done 
with  his  analysis,  McGovem's  "altematlve 
posture"  Is  slumping  badly.  It  will  not  stand 
up. 

The  senator's  friends  and  foes  will  disagree, 
of  course,  on  the  matter  of  naivete.  MeOov- 
errfs  approach  is  to  reckon  the  Intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  finds  them  benign. 
He  Is  therefore  not  so  i.rciOi'ed  by  ihe  Rus- 
sians' capabilities. 

As  Laird's  analysis  makes  clear.  McGovern 
cannot  even  get  tlic  figures  straluht  on  hla 
own  proposals.  The  McGovern  budget  for 
fiscal  '75  woxild  limit  defense  spending  to 
S.54.8  billion.  Of  this.  $20.9  billion  would  go 
for  "equipment,  supplle<;  and  cerxlces."  But 
ilirough  Inadvertence,  McGovern  forgot  to 
allow  for  svich  necessities  as  ship  and  aircraft 
fuel,  spare  parts,  medical  supplies  and  the 
overhaul  of  ships;  he  grossly  underestimated 
military  payroll  costs.  The  error  amountprt  lo 
a  walloping  $10  billion. 

McGovem's  idea  as  to  aircraft  carriers  is 
to  cut  their  number  from  IC  to  6.  This,  he 
.-iupposes.  would  permit  him  to  keep  three 
carriers  constantly  on  duty,  two  In  the  At- 
lantic, one  in  the  We.«tern  Pacitl.-.  But  this 
is  not  how  aircraft  curriers  work.  As  Laird 
methodically  demonstrates,  when  rcili'itlc 
consideration  is  given  to  riaintennnrc.  over- 
haul, training  time  and  ileei  exercises.  I'rcsi- 
clent  McGovern  would  wind  up  with  two  car- 
riers, not  three,  actually  on  patrol. 

The  McGovern  "posture"  would  con\-ert 
the  National  Guard  to  a  nationnl  pence- 
keeping  force:  but  the  costs  of  such  a  con- 
version do  not  figure  In  the  McGovern  budget. 
The  list  of  oversights,  underestimates  and 
plain  errors  could  be  much  extended. 

I  have  said  before,  and  say  agani.  that  Mc- 
Govem's statement  makes  some  excellent 
points.  The  military  budget  is  indeed  fat; 
it  ought  to  be  trimmed  to  a  lean  sufficiency. 
But  McGovem's  plan,  on  realistic  examina- 
tion, is  not  skillful  trimming:  it  is  rough 
butchery  instead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

COMMENTS  BY  CONCERNED 
FATHER  AND  SON 


hihj  26,  1972 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlus  time 
of  dissent  and  generation  gap  between 
members  of  a  given  family  or  the  public 
in  general,  I  am  pleased  to  provide  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  two  state- 
ments by  concerned  Americans.  One  Is 
by  the  father  who  takes  great  pride  in 
his  son,  and  the  other  is  by  the  son  who 
similarly  believes  his  father  has  impor- 
tant things  to  say.  Both  are  concerned 
about  our  coimtry  and  believe  that  the 
President  needs  to  be  reelected.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  their  two  statements: 

Warm  Springs,  Mont. 

.\i  may  be  noted  from  the  enclosed  'E 
riurtbus  Unum"  and  newspaper  clipping  re- 
marks. n\y  somewhat  dl-sabled  son,  who 
miraculously  survived  the  crash  of  his  plane 
In  Viet  Nam  four  years  ago,  feels  very  strong- 
ly about  the  disunity  in  the  country  for 
V  ;ii<  h  he  voluntiirily  offered,  and  almost  gave, 
lu-.  life. 

During  the  campus  disurbances  two  years 
a  pro  he  asked  my  opinion  about  the  situation, 
and  he  took  my  notes,  which  were  not  In- 
tended for  publication,  together  with  some 
or  his  own,  to  his  local  newspajjer,  hence  the 
newspaper  clipping.  He  was  considering  tak- 
ing the  "E  Pluribus  Unum"  bit  to  the  same 
local  newspaper,  but,  although  I,  too,  feel 
that  the  disunity,  which  the  candidates  for 
tl»e  Democratic  presidential  nomination,  and 
the  labor  union  barons,  have  been  creating 
and  encouraging,  is  very  serious  and  of  grave 
concern,  I  think  It  is,  and  should  be,  a  major 
national  tstue  rather  than  a  local  one,  so 
those  interested  in  the  re-election  of  our 
very  good  President  may  feel  free  to  use  any 
of  the  thoughts  in  the  enclosed  at  the  most 
appropriate  time. 
Sincerely, 

Gf.orgk  M.  Maxwiti-l. 

E  P' rtjp.rs  Unum?  Now  Wjif.rf  in  Hfll  Is 
TIIK  Unitt 

Noril\  Vietnam  will  surely  get.  wliai  it 
wants,  and  more  if  she  Just  waits  and  lets 
I 'lis  covuitry's  politicians  and  armchair  quar- 
tprbacks  bicker  amongst  themspives  until 
there  Ls  complete  disunity,  and  eventual  dis- 
solution of  our  democratic  system.  Why 
President  Nixon  stniggled  as  he  did  to  be- 
come President  of  these  United  S'ates  eludes 
me.  K.very  step  he  takes  Is  immediately  open 
lo  rancor  of  the  highest  order  by  his  politi- 
cal foes.  a>'d  by  every  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry 
who  wants  to  throw  a  crack  at  him.  Tlie 
implication  Is,  of  coiir.sp.  t'liu  he  can't  do 
auytliiiig  right,  and  do»»'-n't  belong  in  the 
oflice. 

But  If  he  doesn't  belonc.  neither  do  those 
loudmotiths.  It  only  take.s  minutes  to  start 
to  inido  what  it  has  taken  Nixon  and  stall 
mouths  and  months  of  determined  etfort  to 
accomplLsh.  At;d  the  UnpUcaiion  that  what 
Mr.  Nlxoii  does  Is  for  his  own  .selftsh_iiit»r*' 
ests  and  amhitiorvs.  Riid  not  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  is  truly  odimis  and  disgrace- 
ful. Look  who  is  calling  the  kettle  black.  As 
an  American  I'm  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
them. 

Yes,  the  North  Vie'nume.se  assuredly  will 
wait  with  the  patience  they  are  so  well  noted 
for.  and  watch  us  fall  to  pieces  from  within. 
That's  what  they  expect,  and  from  all  indica- 
tions, that's  what  they'll  get. 

We're  at  a  point  in  history  where  v.e  are 
asked  ouce  ag.-\ia  to  decide  uhcther  a  house 


divided  against  itself  can  stand  (Mr  not.  It 
could  not  100  years  ago,  and  It  is  a  good 
guess  that  It  can't  now.  And  these  times 
there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  distinct  Mason- 
Dixon  line  spilt,  but  a  complete  splinter- 
ing. There  will  be,  if  it  doesn't  already  exist, 
the  Nixon  armies,  the  Kennedy  armies,  the 
Black  Panther  armies,  the  Meany  armies,  etc. 
We  can  really  have  a  hassle.  Then  the  VC, 
RC  and  USSR  can  quietly  step  off  their  ships 
and  planes,  after  the  smoke  has  cleared,  and 
fight  it  out  to  see  wlio  controls  our  bounti- 
ful resources,  our  once  beautiful,  but  now 
decemlnated  lands,  and  finally  for  those  who 
may  still  have  some  life  and  strength  to 
live  on,  a  chance  to  regret  that  there  had 
ever  been  an  American. 

So  forget  yoiir  heritage,  Americans.  For- 
got how  you  got  to  where  you  are.  Forget 
why  we  are  such  an  economically,  culturally 
and  in  many  other  ways,  a  rich  country. 
F\>rget  that  pithy  little  Latin  phrase  on 
every  U.S.  silver  dollar  and  what  It  means, 
and  go  to  hell.  That's  why  it  will  be  when 
you  lose  everything  you  now  have — ^pure  hell. 

To  assure  a  faster  trip  to  hell  Just  don't 
vote  next  election.  Don't  put  any  power  into 
any  man's  hands  to  do  anything  for  you 
that  is  even  half  risky.  And  under  the  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent shouldn't  concentrate  his  efforts  at 
coddling  and  wooing  you  into  a  euphoric 
state  (which  Is  all  you  want  anyway)  so 
that  you'll  put  him  In  office  the  next  time 
he  a^-ks  you  to.  And  if  you  must  vote  for 
a  man  be  sure  and  balk  at  every  decision 
he  makes  (If  he's  so  inclined  to  make  de- 
cisions) rather  than  acquainting  yourself 
with  all  the  facts  leading  to  such  a  decision. 

In  other  words  keep  up  to  your  old  tricks. 
Yoii  democrats,  keep  the  mud  flying  and 
show  the  rest  of  the  world  how  ignorant 
otir  president  is  when  he  tries  to  do  any- 
thing con.<jtructive  for  our  country.  Keep  the 
mud  flying  so  that  one  of  you  may  be  elect- 
ed to  the  presidency  and  then  the  wet  dirt 
and  gxltne  can  be  slung  in  your  direction, 
which  will  totally  confuse  our  enemies  and 
friends  alike  to  the  point  where  they  will 
never  know  what  to  expect.  They  need  not 
worry,  of  course,  about  any  of  otir  actions 
because  they  will  be  harmless  and  without 
strength. 

And  for  our  children's  children  we  can 
leave  a  legacy  of  confusion  and  complete 
faithless,  near  extinct,  and  merciless  freedom 
to  do  nothing,  to  go  nowhere,  lest  they  have 
to  make  a  decision  that  will  surely  be  repri- 
manded by  the  blank  faces  that  show  no 
emotion,  let  alone  any  Individual  reasoning 
power. 

General  Orv.ell  stand  and  take  a  bow.  Your 
society  is  close  at  hand. 

Richard  J.  Maxwell. 


FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  1  HK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  July  26.  1972 

\ur.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
afo  today  the  Order  of  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Associ- 
ation was  foimded  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Today 
the  organization's  jurisdiction  extends 
through  49  States  and  Canada,  with 
430  local  chapters.  Since  its  founding, 
this  nationwide  fraternal  organization 
has  worked  to  improve  American  Ufe  by 
infusing  American  culture  with  the 
values  and  ideals  of  the  Hellenic  culture 
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of  ancient  Greece,  the  cradle  of  western 
ci'villzation. 

The  order  instructs  its  membership  in 
government  and  promotes  loyalty  to  the 
United  States.  It  aids  education  through 
extensive  programs  in  scholarship  and 
other  programs.  Its  worldwide  assistance 
to  the  victims  of  wars  and  natural  dis- 
asters has  immeasurably  benefited  thou- 
sands. In  all  these  programs,  and  in 
many  others  over  the  years,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  shown  a  true  dedication  to  the 
continuation  of  Hellenic  ideals  and 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  values  of 
the  ancient  culture  of  Greece  are  vitally 
relevant  to  the  solution  of  the  many 
problems  we  face  in  today's  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  order  really  needs  no 
tribute;  its  many  good  works  speak  ade- 
quately on  its  behalf.  I  extend  congratu- 
lations to  AHEPA  and  sincerely  hope 
that  the  next  50  years  will  be  as  produc- 
tive and  beneficial  as  the  first  half  cen- 
tury of  progress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lea.  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  truly  dedi- 
cated to  the  betterment  of  American  life 
through  the  betterment  of  Americans. 

The  noble  Greek  philosopher,  scholar, 
and  teacher.  Aristotle,  once  said: 

If  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  are  chiefly  to  be  foimd  In  democracy, 
they  wlU  best  be  attained  when  aU  persons 
alike  share  in  the  government  to  the  utmost. 

For  the  past  50  years  the  AHEPA  lam- 
ily,  consisting  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the 
Daughters  of  Penelope,  the  Sons  of 
Pericles,  and  the  Maids  of  Athena,  has 
been  going  about  the  business  of  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  these  words. 

I  am  pleased  to  extend  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
on  their  golden  anniversary  and  to  wish 
them  the  very  best  in  the  future. 
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Church.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
world  community  that  all  governments 
be  called  upon  to  guarantee  total  reli- 
gious freedom  for  people  of  all  faiths. 


AHEPA:   A  TRADITION  OF  SERVICE 


ORDER    OP    AHEPA— 50    YEARS    OP 
PATRIOTIC  SERVICE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa— American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association — 
celebrates  50  years  of  dedication  and 
service  to  upholding  and  reinforcing  the 
precepts  upon  which  our  great  Nation 
was  founded  and  has  prospered. 

Founded  July  26,  1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
this  highly  respected  patriotic  organiza- 
tion has.  throughout  its  history,  contrib- 
uted immeasurably  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  ideals  of  family  and  country.  Tested 
time  and  again,  but  never  found  want- 
ing, the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  faithfully 
responded,  in  time  of  need,  with  assist- 
ance to  victims  of  natural  disasters;  de- 
serving needy  students;  educational, 
health,  and  chDd  care  facilities;  and, 
other  worthy  national  and  international 

Its  membership  is  drawn  from  the 
business,  trade,  and  professional  com- 
mimity  and  includes  such  outstanding 
Americans  as  former  President  Harry  S 
Truman  and  oiu:  esteemed  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew.  In  my  own  area  of  New 
York,  I  am  especially  proud  that  there 
are  chapters  in  Riverdale,  Yonkers,  and 
the  Bronx  led  by  respected  community 
leaders  Michael  Sapounakis,  George  P. 
Mougios,  and  William  Lazarou,  respec- 
tively. In  addition,  current  National  Ofitt- 
cer  Charles  J.  Drewes  and  past  National 
Officers  George  Dimas,  John  Kiamos,  and 
Louis  J.  Dukas  are  from  this  area. 

One  of  the  most  laudable  aspects  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  its  emphasis  on 
family  and  civic  responsibility.  This,  cou- 
pled with  its  cosmopolitan  membersiiip. 
assures  a  broad  citizen  base  which  it  at- 
tuned to  the  pulse  of  the  American  spirit. 
Pledged  to  moral  responsibility,  com- 
munity involvement,  good  fellowship, 
and  the  promotion  and  encouragement 
of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


BARRED  FROM  FUNERAL 
OP  SUPERIOR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 
Mr.  BLAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
address  myself  to  a  sequence  of  events 
that  occurred  recently  in  Turkey,  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Athenagoras  I,  late 
Patriarch  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  , 
Church.  For  centuries,  this  church  has 
been  under  the  domination  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government,  in  matters  which  ought 
to  be  tmder  the  control  of  the  church 

alone.  .      ^     *i. 

Archbishop  lakovos,  who  heads  tne 
Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North 
and  South  America,  was  denied  entry  by 
the  Turkish  Government  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  his  superior.  Although  no  rea- 
son was  given  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment for  its  action,  other  than  stating 
that  Archbishop  lakovos  is  "undesirable* 
and  "persona  non  grata."  we  can  assume 
that  this  is  one  more  chapter  in  a  long 
history  of  unjust  interference  by  Turkey 
in  matters  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Church. 

Archbishop  lakovos  had  been  spoken 
of  as  a  possible  successor  to  the  late 
Athenagoras.  The  Turkish  Government, 
acting  as  it  has  in  the  past  to  influence 
the  selection  of  the  patriarch,  insured 
lakovos'  absence  from  the  funeral  and 
subsequent  election  proceedings. 

Religious  discrimination  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  free  reUgious  practice  by  po- 
htical  forces,  has  been  seen  to  produce 
tragic  consequences  in  our  time  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  We  in  this  body  have 
condemned  this  discrimination  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  we  have  criticized  it  in 
Northern  Ireland;  and  we  have  de- 
nounced it  hi  the  Middle  East.  There  can 
be  no  world  peace  untU  the  prejudices 
and  Injustices  that  have  endured  for  cen- 
turies are  corrected.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  actions  which  prevented 
an  archbishop  from  paying  final  respects 
to  his  patriarch,  is  guilty  of  one  more 
such  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  the  Government  of  Turkey  to  relin- 
quish its  arbitrary  and  punitive  powers 
over  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniveisary  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  AHEPA.  and  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  them  on  their 
golden  anniversary. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  month,  a  small 
group  of  men  met  in  a  classi-oom  of  a 
Greek  church  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Their  pur- 
pose was  to  form  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion which  would  foster  good  citizenship 
and  encourage  educational  attaiimient. 
From  these  modest  beginnings  on  Jime 
26.  1922,  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association  has  grown 
to  an  organization  with  430  local  chap- 
ters hi  49  States,  Canada,  and  Australia. 
AHEPA,  the  acrostic  by  which  the  frater- 
nity has  become  known,  has  a  member- 
ship bordering  on  the  100.000  mark.  Two 
American  Presidents — ^both  FrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman— have 
been  members.  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  is  also  a  member  as  well  as  a 
number  of  Congressmen. 

Growth  of  the  organization,  of  course, 
has  not  been  the  only  endeavor  under- 
taken by  AHEPA.  In  the  past  50  years, 
AHEPA  has  attained  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  influential  Hel- 
lenic organizations  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence, 
AHEPA  concentrated  its  efforts  on  iden- 
tifying the  organization  with  the  greater 
American  community. 

The  spirit  of  these  years  can  be  de- 
scribed most  accurately  in  the  words  of 
the  organization's  official  publication: 

AHEPA  shall  never  faU  to  constantly 
preach  the  principles  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  advocate  and  teach  the 
highest  form  of  patriotic  sentiments  of  na- 
tional honor  and  national  service. 

And  it  would  cwitinue  to  serve  as — 
a  medium  which  shall  loyally  and  courage- 
ously serve  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States,  our  adopted  home  and  country. 

In  addition  to  this  most  worthy  patri- 
otic goal,  AHEPA  has  always  maintained 
an  interest  in  charitable,  humanitarian. 
educational,  and  general  religious  con- 
cerns. In  recent  years.  AHEPA  has  also 
sought  to  inculcate  a  love  of  Greek  cul- 
ture and  tradition  in  the  younger 
generation. 

Toward  this  aim,  the  AHEPA  Medal 
for  Scholarship  Excellence  in  the  Greek 
language  is  presented  annually  to  local 
Greek  schools  by  AHEPA  chapters.  High 
schools  and  colleges  all  across  the  coim- 
try have  been  the  recipients  of  sets  of 
Greek  classics.  Scholastically  outstand- 
ing high  school  graduates  have  also  been 
awarded  this  prize  collection  of  books. 
Many  students  have  also  benefited  from 
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the  AHEPA  educational  jouiney  to 
Greece  programs  which  offer  summer 
studies  in  Greece  covering  the  language, 
history,  and  culture  of  the  ancient  civili- 
zation. 

la  its  more  traditional  educational 
role.  AHEPA  has  continued  support  for 
the  theological  seminary  at  Brookline, 
Mass.,  St.  Basil's  Academy  in  Garrison, 
N.Y.,  and  several  agricultural  schools  in 
Greece.  It  has  also  provided  scholar- 
ships for  students  seeking  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Victims  of  floods,  earthquakes,  and 
hurricanes  in  the  United  States,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Ecuador  have  received  aid 
from  AHEPA.  The  organization  has  ren- 
dered assistance  to  the  Patriarchates  of 
Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  and  built 
hospitals  and  health  centers  in  Greece. 
It  was  a  prime  force  in  the  work  of  Greek 
War  Relief  Association  and  sold  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  war  bonds  while  serv- 
ing as  an  official  issuing  agency  for  the 
U.S.  Government. 

AHEPA  has  epitomized  the  American 
ideal  of  a  service  organization.  It  has 
alwa>'s  been  willing  and  ready  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  own  community  or  those 
of  its  neighbors  when  crisis  or  disaster 
has  befallen  mankind.  But  the  roots  of 
this  service  ideal  reach  further  back  in 
history  than  the  beginnings  of  our  own 
great  Nation.  These  roots  reach  back  to 
ancient  Greece,  the  cradle  of  western 
civilization  and  the  designer  of  democ- 
racy. For  it  was  the  Greek  love  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  that  stayed  alive 
throughout  the  dark  years  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe  and  persisted  till  it 
flamed  anew  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
a  continent  away.  AHEPA  can  be  justly 
proud  of  combining  the  best  of  both  the 
Greek  and  American  traditions,  and  we 
in  America  can  be  grateful  for  having 
enjoyed  the  l)enefits  of  such  a  seiTice- 
oriented  organization. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE- 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    C.\LIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  The 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association  was  founded  on  July  26, 
1922.  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  is  a  nonpolitical 
and  nonsectarian  fraternal  organization 
whose  contributions  to  worthy  causes 
during  its  50  years  of  service  are  legend. 

The  "AHEPA  Family"  is  composed  of 
four  separate  organizations  all  of  which 
work  in  harmony  on  a  local,  district,  and 
national  level.  They  are:  The  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  Daughters  of  Penelope — sen- 
ior women's  auxiliarj- — the  Sons  of 
Pericles — junior  yoimg  men's  auxiliary — 
and  the  Maids  of  Athena — junior  young 
women's  auxiliary. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
congratulations  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
on  this  anniversary  and  to  wish  them 
continued  success  as  they  work  toward 
a  century  of  service  to  their  fellow  man. 
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I  extend  my  personal  congratulations 
on  their  significant  and  important  role 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  to  my  fellow  San  Fran- 
ciscans: John  G.  Kaplanis  and  Angelo  T. 
Mountanos,  both  past  national  officers; 
to  Stephen  L.  Beradlis,  current  supreme 
trustee;  and  to  the  officers  of  the  San 
Francisco  local  chapter:  Paid  G.  Elio- 
poulos,  president;  Victor  G.  Kyriakis,  vice 
president;  Salvator  N.  Stella,  secretary; 
Pe»^cr  Kireopoulos,  treasurer. 


July  26,  1972 


VICTORY  FOR  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  CONOVER  II 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

TN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  CONOVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
19,  1972,  the  House  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
206  to  189,  House  bill  13853.  known  as 
the  Emergency  Community  Facilities  and 
Public  Investment  Act  of  1972. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  argued 
tliat  the  $5  billion  appropriation  would 
not  only  provide  immediate  relief  to  the 
sewer  and  water  dispasal  problems  in  the 
United  States,  but  would  also  greatly  al- 
leviate the  unemployment  problem  in  the 
contracting  industry.  They  indicated 
that  there  would  be  a  creation  of  some 
500,000  jobs  from  the  expenditures  of 
moneys  aiipropriated  for  this  bill.  These 
claims  are  preposterous. 

This  type  of  legislation  is  merely  an- 
other example  of  a  bureaucratic  boon- 
doggle, which  layers  programs  on  top  of 
programs  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
Certainly,  as  we  should  be  looking  into 
areas  of  public  need  and  public  works  in 
order  to  provide  a  better  life  and  to  alle- 
viate unemployment.  However,  this  par- 
ticular bill  in  no  way  even  aiiproached 
these  goals. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  Hou.se  has 
already  passed  the  Wat.er  Pollution  Con- 
trol Amendments  of  1972,  which  appro- 
priates $18  billion  over  the  next  3  years 
for  the  purpose  of  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities. Further,  the  House  has  recently 
passed  the  revenue  sharing  bill  which 
authorizes  $3.5  billion  to  be  spent  each 
year  in  the  areas  needed  most  by  local 
communities  with  priorities  in  the  sew- 
age treatment  facility  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  stated  that  they 
do  not  have  the  personnel  to  administer 
a  superfluous  $5  billion  appropriation. 

Fortunately,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members  voting,  these 
two  previously  passed  bills,  presented  suf- 
ficient thrust  in  the  problems  of  sewage 
treatment  and  water  treatment,  which  in 
turn  will  alleviate  the  unemployment 
problems  in  the  construction  business.  I 
believe  that  Congress  must  be  wary  of 
additional  programs  that  merely  add 
costs  to  existing  programs  without  pro- 
viding additional  relief  in  the  areas 
needed.  Certainly,  we  in  Congress  have 
a  duty  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
counti-y,  but  we  also  have  a  further  duty 
to  make  sure  that  the  expenditures  are 
sound  and  justified. 


It  also  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has 
a  further  responsibility  of  coordinating 
the  various  programs  that  are  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  by  a  number  of 
committees,  so  that  each  committee's  pet 
projects  do  not  cause  duplication.  The 
public  is  fed  up  with  such  nonsense.  Hav- 
ing recently  nm  in  a  general  election  last 
April.  I  believe  that  the  main  message 
I  received  from  the  voters,  was  that  they 
are  tired  of  the  high  cost  of  the  buieauc- 
racy  caused  by  such  duplication.  I,  there- 
fore, consider  the  defeat  of  the  House 
bill,  HJl.  13853,  a  great  victory  for  the 
American  taxpayer. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AHEPA 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  on  its  golden  anni- 
versary. J 

The  word  "AHEPA"  Ls  an  acrostic,  de- 
riving from  the  first  letters  of  the  full 
title,  "American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association."  Over  the  past 
50  years,  AHEPA  has  worked  steadfastly 
to  promote  loyalty  to  the  United  States; 
to  further  understanding  of  the  Hellenic 
culture;  to  encourage  full  participation  in 
American  politics  and  the  civic,  social, 
and  commercial  ventures  of  the  Ameri- 
can commimity;  to  support  education; 
and  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  their  fellow- 
man. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  many  worthy  Greek 
causes,  including  the  war  orphans  of 
Greece  and  Greek  victims  of  sickness, 
natural  disasters,  and  the  ravages  of 
World  War  II.  But  the  hiunanitarian 
spirit  of  AHEPA  knows  no  national 
bovmdaries.  AHEPA  has  helped  victims  of 
the  recent  floods  and  hurricanes  in  Flor- 
ida, Mississippi,  and  Missouri.  Cancer 
victims  from  many  lands  have  been  saved 
by  the  work  of  the  George  Papanicolaou 
Cancer  Research  Institute  at  Miami. 
Thousands  of  fatherless  children  of  refu- 
gees, including  the  victims  of  earthquakes 
in  the  Near  East,  have  been  helped  by 
AHEPA,  through  the  agency  of  the  Near 
East  Relief.  In  all  its  pliilanthropy, 
AHEPA  has  acted  with  the  strongest 
sense  of  honor  and  without  political  con- 
siderations. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  open  to  all 
males  of  Greek  birth  or  descent  residing 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Tlie 
"AHEPA  family"  consists  of  four  sepa- 
rate organizations — the  Order  of  Ahepa; 
a  senior  women's  auxiliary,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Penelope;  and  two  junior  auxili- 
aries, the  Sons  of  Pericles  and  tlie  Maids 
of  Athena — which  work  in  harmony  on 
local  district  and  national  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  fine  organization,  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  whose  dedication  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  social,  moral,  and  fam- 
ily life  has  been  a  shining  example  to 
us  all  for  the  past  50  years. 


"^ 
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TRIBUTE  TO  P.  W.  "BUS"  BOYD 

HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 
Mr.  SEBEUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a 
short  10  days  ago,  P.  W.  "Bus"  Boyd, 
editor  of  the  Jewell  County  Record  and 
president  of  the  Boyd  Printing  Co..  died 
at  the  age  of  60. 

In  "Bus"  Boyd's  passing,  the  citizens  of 
Mankato.  Jewell  Coimty  and  the  State  of 
Kansas  have  lost  a  fair  and  courageous 
editor,  a  community  and  State  leader 
and  a  warm  and  generous  human  being. 
In  the  Thursday,  July  20,  edition  of  the 
Jewell  County  Record,  Mr.  Boyd's  older 
brother,  McDill  Boyd,  editor  of  the  PhU- 
lips  County  Review  and  Republican  na- 
tional committeeman  from  Kansas,  wrote 
a  most  fitting  and  touching  tribute  in 
"Bus' "  memory. 

I  speak  for  the  entu-e  Kansas  congres- 
sional delegation  when  I  say  Kansas 
has  lost  a  fine  and  good  newspaper  editor 
and  we  have  lost  a  true  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  add  to  the  trib- 
ute written  in  behalf  of  "Bus"  Boyd.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  how- 
ever, to  commend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  for  it  eloquently 
summarizes  the  life  and  contribution  of 
a  man  who  lived  and  practiced  a  life  of 
giving  and  self  sacrifice — ^the  life  of  a 
small  town  newspaper  editor.  In  many 
ways,  the  life  of  P.  W.  "Bus"  Boyd  typi- 
fies the  spirit  and  purpose  of  grassroots 
journalism  at  its  best.  "Bus"  Boyd  was 
more  than  a  journalist,  he  was  part  of 
the  community  and  its  conscience  as  well. 

The  article  follows: 
F.  W.  "Btjs"   Boyd — ^Death   Claims  Editor 
My  brother  is  dead. 

F.  W.  "Bus"  Boyd,  son  of  P.  W.  and  Mamie 
Boyd,  was  born  at  PbUIlpsburg,  Kans.,  July  9, 
1913,  and  died  shortly  before  midnight  Sun- 
day, July  16.  1972  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center  following  a  short 
Illness.  He  was  60  years  of  age. 

But  this  brief  framework  of  vital  sta- 
tlstics  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  this 
strong,  vital  and  enthusiastic  individual  who 
bad  personally  touched  so  many  lives  In  a 
beneficial  way. 

The  people  of  Mankato  and  Jewell  county 
who  have  felt  the  impact  of  bis  personality 
in  so  many  ways  since  he  moved  here  with 
bis  family  36  years  ago.  are  actually  more 
familiar  with  his  accomplishments  as  editor 
of  their  newspaper  and  as  a  community  man 
than  I  am. 

Tou  people  will  know  best  why  he  bad 
won  the  respect  of  everyone — why  little  lads 
came  to  see  "Bus"  and  share  their  confidence 
with  him — why  their  elders  sought  bis  sup- 
port and  guidance. 

My  story  must  start  with  the  "little 
brother"  who  was  always  puddling  around 
beneath  my  feet,  and  the  fierce  loyalty  he 
developed  at  an  early  age.  This  trait  carried 
over  into  all  of  his  activities,  and  applies  in 
equal  mea.sure  to  his  family,  bis  home  town, 
and  his  friends,  all  of  whom  be  loved  with- 
out limit. 

Pew  people  will  remember  that  he  wore  a 
heavy  steel  brace  for  five  years — from  the 
fourth  through  the  eighth  grade — to  correct 
a  curvatiure  of  the  spine,  and  that  he  was 
less  robust  than  his  playmates.  He  was  un- 
able to  join  in  contact  sports  of  any  kind — 
but  be  became  a  walking  encycl(^>edia  on 
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sporting  data,  and  he  was  permitted  to  throw 
a  basketball  at  the  hoop. 

When  the  brace  was  discarded,  bis  frail 
body  began  to  fill  out;  and  when  be  gradu- 
ated from  Kansas  State  In  1934,  he  was  of- 
fered a  professional  baseball  contract  with 
Beaumont  in  the  old  Texas  league,  owned 
by  the  Detroit  Tigers.  Along  the  way  he  bad 
been  captain  of  the  K-State  basketbaU  team, 
and  when  "Phog"  AUen.  the  K.U.  coaching 
genius  viTote  a  book  on  basketball  in  the 
mid-forties,  he  named  Bus  as  one  of  the  best 
guards  in  the  old  "Blx  Six"  conference  up  to 
that  time. 

His  sports  experience  Is  Important  to  the 
story  of  bis  life,  for  he  believed  wholeheart- 
edly m  keeping  fit.  He  did  not  drink,  did 
not  smoke,  he  watched  his  weight— He  be- 
lieved that  young  men  benefitted  from  ath- 
letic competition  and  encotiraged  youngsters 
to  live  the  right  kind  of  life— to  "stay  in 
shape" — and  they  loved  him  for  it  as  he 
touched  the  lives  of  many  In  a  direct  and 
meaningful  way. 

He  was  equally  stern  about  other  charac- 
teristics of  good  citizenship — the  willingness 
to  work  with  others,  to  serve  and  to  share 
for  the  general  good,  as  men  must  do  in  a 
fvcc  soclctv* 

Following  his  graduation  from  college,  he 
abandoned  the  Idea  of  a  professional  base- 
ball career,  and  took  a  coaching  Job  at  the 
Logan.  ECans..  high  school,  where  he  could 
work  with  young  people.  After  two  years 
there,  he  came  to  Mankato  as  coach  and 
principal  of  the  high  school,  and  three  years 
later,  in  1939.  joined  the  family  partnership 
and  became  editor  of  the  Jewell  Coimty 
Record. 

The  partnership  continued  for  33  years 
without  a  single  argument,  or  cross  word  of 
any  kind.  He  was  tolerant  of  his  partners" 
mistakes,  carried  more  than  his  share  of  the 
load,  and  worked  all  the  hours  it  took  to  do 
a  good  job. 

During  his  career,  he  bad  numerous 
honors.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Kansas 
State  University  Altmmi  association;  past 
president  of  the  Kansas  Sports  Hall  of  Fame; 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  WUUam  Allen  White  Foundation  and  of 
the  K-State  Endowment  association. 

He  was  president  of  the  Boyd  Printing  Co., 
and  secretary  of  the  Boyd  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  family-owned  newspapers  at 
Mankato.  Phlllipsburg.  Jewell  City  and  Os- 
borne and  had  major  responslbUlty  of  other 
family  ventures.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  North  Kansas  Savings 
association. 

He  took  time  off  in  World  War  n  to  volun- 
teer for  naval  service,  and  while  he  bad  never 
seen  a  ship  bigger  than  a  row  boat,  he  was 
first  executive  officer  on  the  destroyer  escort 
which  led  the  UJS.  flotilla  up  the  TeUow 
River  in  China  as  hostilities  came  to  an  end. 
He  completed  his  tour  of  duty  as  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander. 

Thoughout  his  busy  life,  he  never  lost  the 
common  touch,  always  found  the  time  to  be 
considerate;  gave  of  himself  to  people  of  all 
ages  whenever  the  need  arose. 

His  last  Illness  started  with  a  bit  of  a  sore 
throat;  followed  by  a  low  level  fever  and 
several  days  of  inactivity,  as  be  insisted  he 
was  "feeling  better."  His  last  day  at  the  office 
was  Wednesday,  July  5.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Jewell  County  hospital  Friday,  moved  to  Con- 
cordia Saturday,  and  flown  by  ambulance 
plane  to  Kansas  City  Tuesday  morning. 

He  was  immediately  admitted  to  the  inten- 
sive care  unit,  but  released  to  a  hospital  room 
24  hours  later  as  his  condition  seemed  to 
improve.  He  suffered  a  relapse  Saturday,  how- 
ever, and  bis  strong  constitution  yielded  to 
a  massive  kidney  failiu«  the  foUowing  day. 

His  family  wUl  feel  his  loss  most  keenly. 
His  mother.  Mamie,  with  whom  he  has  worked 
so  closely  for  so  many  years;  his  wife.  Mary, 
and  their  two  sous  and  two  daughters — Bob, 
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editor  of  the  Hill  City  Times  and  his  wife, 
Diane;  Dick,  editor  of  the  Norton  Dally  Tele- 
gram and  his  wife.  Mary  Beth;  Frances  Log- 
back,  whose  husband.  Jim,  Is  associate  editor 
of  the  Times,  and  Betty,  who  has  just  com- 
pleted her  doctorate  at  Kansas  University  in 
child  psychology;  six  grandchildren,  who 
loved  him  as  a  playmate  as  well  as  a  g'.and- 
father,  my  family,  other  relatives  and  people 
of  all  ages  who  have  lost  a  compassionate 
friend. 

As  he  lay  desperately  ill  in  bis  hospital  bed 
last  week,  he  gave  no  sign  that  he  suspected 
the  fatal  nature  of  his  ailment,  but  he  may 
have  sensed  it.  for  he  wanted  his  wife.  Mary. 
at  his  side  constantly. 

And  his  last  words  to  our  mother  Friday 
probably  symbolizes  his  life.  Motioning  feebly 
with  a  hand  he  could  no  longer  raise,  he  sum- 
moned her  to  his  bedside,  and  she  leaned  close 
to  hear  his  whispered  words:  'T)ont  worry 
about  me.  Oo  home  and  take  care  of  your- 
self." 

That  was  my  brother.  Bus. 

McDiLL  BOYO. 


COUNCILMAN  FROM  RICHMOND 
HEIGHTS,  OHIO.  CLARIFIES  ARGU- 
MENTS AGAINST  VALUE-ADDED 
TAX 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  IXr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago,  I  annoimced  my  opposition  to  the 
value-added  tax  which  is  currently  be- 
ing considered  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration as  a  new  source  of  revenue.  This 
tax  is  regressive,  will  not  assist  in  our 
international  trade,  and  penalizes  fam- 
ily life.  Additional  revenues  should  be 
raised  by  progressive,  loophole  closing 
tax  reforms — not  by  regressive  new  taxes. 

I  have  jttst  received  a  further  analysis 
of  this  tax  proposal  from  Daniel  A.  Pav- 
sek,  councilman  at  large  from  the  city 
of  Richmond  Heights.  Ohio.  Coimcilman 
Pavsek,  who  holds  an  advanced  degree 
in  economics,  enumerates  a  number  of 
additional  problems  associated  with  a 
value-added  tax. 

Becatise  of  the  importance  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  tax  proposal,  I  would  like  to 
enter  in  the  Record  at  this  point — delet- 
ing certain  technical  sections — Council- 
man Daniel  Pavsek's  excellent  analysis 
of  the  VAT  proposal. 

The  analysis  follows: 

CorNciLMAN  Danqx  Pavsek's  Analysis 
OF  VAT 

THE   INCIDENIE   ETFECTS   OK   A   VALUE-ADDED   TAX 

Of  the  many  effects  associated  with  a  value 
added  tax.  its  incidence  effects  demand  the 
most  attention  while  at  the  same  time  bein^ 
the  most  difficult  to  examine.  It  is  in  tills 
area  of  incidence  effects  that  the  economist 
has  his  greatest  interest.  Administrative 
problems,  definitional  problems,  etc.  associ- 
ated with  a  value-added  tax  are  basically 
problems  for  the  accountant  and  politician 
However,  the  incidence  effect  of  the  tax.  by 
which  we  mean  the  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  economic  well-being  brought  alxjut 
by  a  new  tax,  is  the  area  which  demands  the 
economist's  attention.  The  importance  of  the 
distributional  considerations  have  played  an 
Important  role  in  the  study  of  the  value- 
added  tax.  In  Japan,  for  example,  the  tax  was 
rejected  becaijse  it  was  felt  to  be  regressive. 
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The  unfavorable  opinion  given  by  the  Rich- 
ardaon  Conunittee's  report  on  value-added 
taxation  stems  directly  Irom  the  Impact  that 
the  tSLX  might  have  on  economic  welfare. 

Individual  economic  welfare  (well-being) 
is  very  difflcuU  to  measure,  consequently  In- 
terpersonal comparisons  of  economic  welfare 
are  difficult  to  arrive  at.  Most  economists 
feel  that  real  income  can  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  a  measurement  of  a  person's 
economic  well-being.  For  this  reason  we  shall 
be  concerned  with  determining  what  effect 
a  value-added  tax  will  have  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  real  Income  within  the  econ- 
omy. However,  we  should  not  limit  ourselves 
to  a  short-nm  analysis.  Tax  shifts  within 
the  economy  may  alter  the  rate  of  capital 
accumulation  In  the  short-run,  causing  In 
the  long-run  a  change  In  the  actual  income 
available  for  distribution.  In  other  words, 
we  must  not  only  determine  how  the  tax 
will  cliange  the  relative  size  of  the  pieces 
of  the  Income  "pie,"  but  whether  or  not  the 
absolute  size  of  the  "pie"  will  increase  or 
decrease. 

NVhen  cosisidering  the  incidence  effects  of 
A  new  tax,  we  want  to  substitute  the  tax  for 
one  that  already  exists  and  we  want  the  tax 
to  raise  the  same  amount  of  revenue.  What 
we  are  saying  here.  Is  that  the  revenue  raised, 
in  dollar  terms,  should  be  equal  under  either 
the  old  tax  or  the  new  tax.  This  is  an  applica- 
tion of  Musgrrave's  concept  of  "differential" 
incidence.  The  most  obvious  tax  to  be  con- 
sidered here  la  the  corporate  proAts  tax. 

For  the  short-run  analysis  we  can  speak  of 
certain  effects  of  the  value-added  tax  as  a 
substitute  for  the  corporate  tax.  By  compar- 
ing the  net  real  wage  (I.e.,  after  tax  wage  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  consumer  goods  that 
can  be  purchased)  we  discover  that  the  net 
real  wage  Is  lower  under  a  value  added  tax, 
than  under  a  profits  tax.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  this  lii  the  differeuce  of  where  tlie  burden 
of  the  tax  rests.  A  tax  on  value-added  Is 
shifted  forward  to  the  iiltimate  consumer 
and  is  reflected  in  a  price  which  Is  higher  by 
the  amount  of  the  tax.  thereby  reducing  the 
absolute  amount  of  consumer  goods  that 
could  be  purchased  with  a  given  net  real  In- 
come. Most  tax  students  admit  that  part  of 
the  corporate  profits  tax  Is  shifted  forward  In 
the  form  of  higher  prices;  however,  much  of 
the  tax.  some  estimate  upwards  of  66'',  is 
shifted  backwards  in  the  form  of  lower  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders.  Consequently,  the 
profits  tax  results  In  the  highest  net  wage 
under  the  assumption  of  only  a  partial  shift- 
ing of  the  tax  forward  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer.  Therefore,  we  can  conclude  that  at 
least  In  the  short-run  a  shift  from  a  profits 
tax  to  a  value-added  tax  will  make  labor 
worse  off.  Given  the  two  kinds  of  taxes  under 
consideration  here,  the  consumption  value- 
added  tax  results  In  the  most  imequal  dis- 
tribution of  Income,  as  compared  to  the  prof- 
its tax  which  results  in  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  income  in  the  shore-run. 

Having  determined  that  la  the  short-run 
lalx)r  is  worse  off  under  a  value-added  tax, 
we  still  have  to  an.swer  the  following  ques- 
tion. Is  It  possible  that  a  tax  system  which  is 
relatively  harsh  on  labor  in  the  short-run 
(value-added  tax)  will  give  ri^e  to  a  higher 
nfter-tax  wage  in  the  long-run  than  a  tax 
system  which  is  relatively  beneficial  to  labor 
in  the  short-run  (profits  tax)?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  of  paramount  importance 
iiL  our  discubsion  of  the  value-added  tax.  If. 
fur  example,  we  can  demonstrate  that  a  small 
sucririce  on  the  part  of  labor  in  the  short- 
run  will  lead  to  a  larger  real  net  Income  in 
the  future,  we  will  have  a  powerful  argument 
for  tho.se  who  reject  the  value-added  tax  on 
distributional  grounds.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
ue  show  that  lal>or's  lot  will  not  be  Improved 
then  the  proponents  of  the  tax  will  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  Justification.  Though  a 
value-added  tax  may  be  quite  helpful  for 
economic  growth,  and  though  we  all  accept 
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grovrth  as  a  goal  within  the  economy,  the  tax 
may  be  hard  to  sell  at  the  expense  of  distribu- 
tional Justice. 

Most  of  the  analysis  In  this  area  has  dem- 
onstrated that  in  the  long-run  the  gross  wage 
(wage  before  tax)  will  be  higher  under  a 
value-added  tax,  than  xinder  a  profit  tax;  how- 
ever, the  question  we  seek  to  answer  Is 
whether  the  after-tax  wage  (net  real  wage) 
can  be  higher  under  a  value-added  tax  than 
under  a  profits  tax  in  the  long-run.  The  an- 
swer is  that  It  all  depends.  The  crucial  varia- 
bles are  the  elasticity  of  savings  with  respect 
to  the  interest  rate  and  the  elasticity  of  sub- 
stitution of  labor  and  capital  in  the  produc- 
tion function.  Most  studies  have  shown  that 
savings  is  not  Interest  elastic,  and  therefore 
It  would  appear  that  the  net  wage  would 
fall — even  in  the  long-run — if  we  were  to 
substitute  a  consiunption  value-added  tax 
for  a  profits  tax.  Basically,  what  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  under  a  value-added  tax  the  In- 
dividual is  worse  off  than  under  a  profits  tax. 

rV.^LUATION    OF    THE   VALUE-ADDED    TAX 

Hating  discussed  the  theoretical  basis  for 
the  value-added  tax  we  are  now  ready  to 
examine  the  tax  In  light  of  President  Nixon's 
five  points.  Before  beginning  this  analysis,  it 
should  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  tax's  sell- 
ing points  Is  Its  relative  simplicity  when  it  is 
universally  applied.  This  simplicity  breaks 
down,  however,  when  we  begin  to  Introduce 
differential  tax  rates  and  allow  for  exemp- 
tions other  than  those  connected  with  ex- 
port industries. 

Nixon's  first  point  deals  with  the  impact 
that  a  value-added  tax  would  have  on  inter- 
governmental relations.  This  Is  a  topic  way 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  however,  we 
can  make  a  few  observations.  Since  the  tax 
approximates  a  federal  retail  sales  tax. 
though  It  Is  not  Identical  to  it.  It  would 
severely  hamper  the  state's  ability  to  raise 
revenue  via  a  state  sales  tax.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  a  tax  could  be  levied  without 
voter  approval,  unlike  the  property  tax  which 
cannot  be  raised  without  the  explicit  con- 
sent of  the  voter,  thus  divesting  the  local 
voter  of  a  certain  amount  of  power  to  In- 
fluence and  determine  local  government  ac- 
tivities. 

The  administration  asks  whether  the 
value-added  tax  is  the  best  substitute  for 
the  property  tax.  Tax  students  and  econ- 
omists have  been  in  agreement  that  the 
property  tax  Is  regressive.  The  introduction 
of  a  value-added  tax  in  lieu  of  the  residen- 
tial property  tax  Is  merely  to  substitute  one 
regressive  tax  for  another.  Nixon  is  only 
talking  about  a  residential  tax  and  there- 
fore, we  can  assume  that  there  will  be  no  re- 
lief for  business  or  commercial  property.  Tlie 
commercial  tax  is  Insignificant  in  terms  of 
production  costs,  and  even  if  it  were  reduced 
by  the  value-added  tax  it  would  not  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  trade  position  of  the  United 
States. 

In  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  base  the  best 
method  wotild  be  the  consumption  value- 
added  tax.  But  this  variant  of  the  tax  is 
knov.-n  to  be  regressive,  therefore,  Nixon 
wants  .'Ufigestions  on  how  to  eliminate  its 
retressivity.  This  can  be  done  by  establishing 
a  variety  of  tax  credits  and  exemptions  as 
wpU  as  differential  rates  of  taxation.  How- 
ever, this  would  so  over  complicate  the  ad- 
mln'it ration  of  the  tax,  that  we  might  in 
fact,  by  destroying  its  simplicity,  eliminate 
the  internal  and  external  neutrality  of  the 
tax  with  regards  to  competition  at  the  retail 
level.  By  overly  complicating  the  lax.  we 
destroy  one  of  its  greatest  selling  points — 
simplicity  of  adminlbtratiou. 

The  fotirth  point  of  providing  renter  re- 
lief, can  be  answered  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  prevlotis  point  was  discussed.  Further- 
more, uudtie  tampering  wl'h  the  market  sys- 
tpjn.  via  rent  control,  should  be  discour- 
aged. A  tax  credit  on  the  federal  income  tax 
could  be  made  a'.allable  to  handle  the  ob- 
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Jectlons  stated  implicitly  in  points  3  and  4; 
however,  further  tampering  with  the  federal 
income  tax,  should  be  discouraged  since  we 
have  already  provided  so  many  loop  holes  as 
to  destroy  much  of  the  tax's  effectiveness. 

In  this  final  point,  Nixon  wants  the  local 
school  districts  to  maintain  control  over 
spending  and  basic  education  decisions.  Tliis 
is  all  very  laudable,  but  it  appears  to  be  un- 
realistic. What  Nixon  is  talking  about  is  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  take  on  the 
responsibility  of  raising  revenue,  while  abdi- 
cating any  right  to  administer  it.  Given  our 
present  political  structure  it  seems  hard  to 
conceive  of  this  happening.  More  than  likely 
this  tax  would  lead  to  wider  intervention  of 
the  Federal  Government  Into  local  politics. 

CONCLtJSlON 

In  our  concluding  remarks,  we  would  like 
to  discuss  four  reasons  why  we  feel  that  the 
vahte-added  tax  should  not  be  used  in  the 
United  States  as  a  method  for  raising  govern- 
mental revenues. 

(1)  The  tax  is  Intended  to  be  shifted  for- 
ward Ui  the  form  of  higher  prices.  Tlie  price 
of  all  goods  covered  by  the  tax  will  increa.se 
by  the  amount  of  the  tax.  It  Is  a  hidden  tax 
In  that  It  is  included  as  part  of  the  price  so 
that  the  consumer  does  not  know  how  much 
he  Is  In  fact  paying  In  taxes.  This  may  be 
politically  expedient,  but  is  definitely  con- 
trary to  both  our  system  of  government  and 
economics. 

(2)  Oiu:  second  objection  to  the  tax  is  its 
regressive  nature.  Under  every  circumstance 
the  tax  would  be  regressive,  tmless  we  pro- 
vided for  a  series  of  credits  and  exemptions. 
Tills  would  unduly  complicate  our  work  and 
even  if  we  could  eliminate  part  of  the  re- 
gresslvity,  it  might  be  at  the  cost  of  the 
effectiveness  of  other  tax  structures. 

(3)  Since  the  tax  is  to  be  administered 
federally,  and  since  it  is  a  bidden  tax,  the 
real  danger  is  that  legislators  will  be  tempted 
to  continue  to  raise  the  rates  in  order  to 
raise  more  revenues.  This  situation  is  to  be 
discouraged  since  we  need  not  expand  the 
credibility  gt^  that  already  exists  between 
Washington  and  the  voters  at  the  local  level. 

(4)  Why  introduce  a  new  tax  that  is  re- 
gressive to  replace  an  old  regressive  tax  when 
we  should  be  making  better  use  of  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  the  federal  Income  tax? 
We  need  to  place  more  effort  into  reforming 
the  income  tax  to  Increase  its  effectiveness 
than  expanding  so  much  effort  in  a  new  tax 
that  is  of  questionable  value  when  viewed 
from  the  area  of  economic  well  being  and 
welfare. 


AHEPA  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  WroNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  note  that  50  years 
ag:o  today  a  group  of  forward-looking 
Americans  foimded  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  group,  whose  name 
stands  for  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association,  has 
prospered  since  its  founding  and  now 
has  430  chapters,  including  one  in  my 
hometown  of  Hackensack,  N.J.,  the  coim- 
ty  seat  of  Bergen  County  and  a  com- 
munity which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  represent  in  Congress  for  many  years. 

AHEPA  has  devoted  itself  to  the  pro- 
motion of  patriotic,  moral  and  educa- 
tional goals  both  in  the  United  States 
and  through  its  charitable  efforts  abroad, 
which  are  concentrated  in  Greece.  Much 
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of  the  good  work  of  AHEPA  is  focused 
on  the  chapter  level  and  in  Hackensack 
the  responsibility  for  guiding  theae  varied 
duties  falls  on  President  Basil  C.  Delis, 
Vice  President  Plato  Eliades,  Secretary 
George  Zourdos,  and  Treasurer  Charles 

Through  the  Order  of  Ahepa  and  its 
three  related  organizations,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Penelope,  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and 
the  Maids  of  Athena,  this  movement  has 
enriched  the  Uves  of  its  members,  their 
commimities,  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  join  with  my  fellow  members  of  Con- 
gress in  congratulating  AHEPA  on  its 
golden  anniversary  and  in  wishing  this 
fine  organization  continued  and  ever- 
increasing  success  and  fulfillment  in  its 
good  works. 
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daughters  of  Pericles  under  whose  rule 
in  ancient  Athens,  the  cradle  of  democ- 
racy "><<  of  Western  civilization,  democ- 
racy attained  its  golden  age.  God  grant 
thai  the  golden  amiiT«sary  of  AHEPA 
will  somehow  mark  the  rebirth  of  such 
an  age  in  20th-century  America.  Cer- 
tainly the  ideals  preserved  by  AHEPA 
can  do  much  to  carry  us  toward  that 
longed-for  goal. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AHEPA 


ABSALOM!  ABSALOM! 


HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

OF   OKBGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  both  proud  and  happy  to  add  my 
salute  to     the  American  Hellenic  Ed- 
ucational     Progressive      Association — 
AHEPA — on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  an- 
niversary ci  outstanding  service  not  only 
to  Amei-icans  of  Greek  descent  but  to  the 
rest  (rf  IK  as  wen.  The  particular  empha- 
sis which  the  Order  of  Ahepa  places  on 
the  improvement  and  betterment  of  our 
social,  moral,  and  family  life  is  more 
needed  than  ever  in  American  life  today 
and  we  should  all  be  thankful  to  any 
organization  which  so  arduously  dedi- 
cates Itself  to  these  tasks  as  Ahepans  do. 
AHEPA  today  boasts  430  local  chap- 
ters in  49  States.  Canada  and  AustraUa. 
One,  I  am  delighted  to  say,  flourishes  in 
my  hometown  of  Portland,  Oreg.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  my  personal 
greetings  to  that  local  membership  and 
especially  my  congratulations  to  its  pres- 
ident, William  Skourtes;  its  vice  presi- 
dent, Nick  Karafotlas;  Basil  Gortitsan 
and  Costa  Couris,  respectively  secretary 
and   treasurer.   Current   district   lodge 
officers— Bill  V.  Aspros,  lieutenant  gover- 
nor; and  George  Anasis,  treasmer — of 
course  share  in  the  pride  of  this  happy 
occasion.  Dr.  N.  S.  Checkos,  a  Portlander 
who  has  served  AHEPA  as  a  past  national 
officer — supreme  lodge — must  feel  a  sense 
of  accomplishment   as   AHEPA  rounds 
its  50th  year. 

AHEPA 's  has  been  an  illustrious  his- 
tory in  America.  It  has  not  been  content 
merely  to  look  inward  serving  the  unique 
needs  and  aspirations  of  Greek-Ameri- 
cans. There  have,  to  be  sure,  been  finan- 
cial drives  to  aid,  among  other  things, 
Greek  war  orphans,  the  AHEPA  Agri- 
cultural College  in  Greece  and  a  scholar- 
ship program  for  worthy  students.  But 
AHEPA  looks  outward,  too.  and  with 
characteristic  Greek  generosity  has  dug 
down  deep  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Florida 
and  Mississippi  htu*ricane  and  flood  vic- 
tims and — ^in  a  noteworthy  lesson  of  love 
and  reconciliation  to  us  all — has  aided  in 
the  relief  of  Turkish  earthquake  victims. 
We  are  all,  in  a  sense,  the  sons  and 


HON. 


JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAI'IIt>BNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Father 
Peter  J.  Riga  of  St.  Mary's  College  in 
Moraga,  Calif.,  delivered  a  speech 
at  a  peace  rally  in  Wahiut  Creek,  Calif, 
earlier  this  year  aititled  "Absalom!  Ab- 
salom!" in  which  he  expressed  his  views 
about  our  tragic  pohcy  in  Vietnam. 

Father  Riga  makes  some  valid  pohits 
in  his  speech,  and  I  therefore  felt  that 
this  address  would  be  of  great  interest  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

At  this  time  then,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Recokd  the  text  of  Father 
Riga's  speech: 

Absalom!  Absalom! 
(By  Rev.  Peter  J.  Riga) 
It  comes  as  the  height  of  depression  that 
one  hears  more  and  mtare  trequenUy  that 
a  defeat  for  the  U.S.  in  Vietnam  would  be  a 
welcomed  Joy.  God  forgive  me,  but  there  are 
times  when  my  own  heart  cheers  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  North  Vietnamese  as  they  prove 
the  utter  incompetence  and  sheer  stupidity 
of  the  raging  and  killli^g  but  dying  Ameri- 
can giant.  Like  a  Frankenstein  monster 
screaming  with  rage  as  he  sinks  deeper  into 
the  quagmire  of  defeat  and  death,  his  only 
response  is  from  his  nature:  to  rage,  to 
scream,  to  klU,  mindlessly  and  Indiscrimi- 
nately. 

But  I  cannot  cheer;  like  David  when  he 
hears  of  the  death  erf  Absalom,  his  son,  who 
wanted  to  kill  him,  I  can  only  weep  that 
even  at  this  late  date,  after  so  many  lies, 
deceptions,  tragedies,  malmings.  deaths,  so 
many  Americans  are  still  willing  to  trust  a 
man  who  has  utterly  failed  in  his  stated 
"Vletnamlzatlon  policy"  and  who  now  does 
all  he  can  do:  blind  rage  and  mtirderous 
violence  to  save  his  face  but  lose  whatever 
honor  was  his.  Whom  the  gods  woiUd  de- 
stroy, they  first  make  mad.  American  policy 
in  Vietnam  has  become  the  work  of  mind- 
less, amoral  technicians,  they  are  humanly 
insane. 

The  first  element  of  their  insanity  Is  wit- 
nessed by  the  total  violence  and  barbarism 
that  this  war  has  already  brought  about.  The 
figures  have  become  so  well  known  that  they 
fail  to  move,  they  fail  to  even  phase  us :  One 
out  of  every  three  South  Vietnamese  Is  a 
refugee  ("dislocated");  from  1965-1971.  the 
U.S.  exploded  approximately  13  million  tons 
of  ground  and  air  munitions  In  Indochina, 
and  53  per  cent  of  this  occurred  during  the 
Nixon  Administration.  (They  even  have 
"smart"  bombs,  that  is.  sophisticated  bombs 
which  are  guided  to  their  targets  by  elec- 
tronic devices.)  In  case  one  would  like  to 
grasp  this  fact.  13  million  tons  of  explosives 
is  the  equivalent  of  650  Hhroshima  bomb  ex- 
plosions,  with  about  85  such  explosions  in 
1971  alone. 

So  much  for  the  deception  of  "winding 
down  the  war."  so  popular  In  the  mouth  of 
the  President.  Thus,  an  increase  in  the  auto- 
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mated  and  air  war  becomes  an  invisible  war 
with  nUnlmal  American  ground  and  air  cas- 
ualties which  the  American  people  wlU  no 
longer  tolerate.  And  the  marvelous  thing  to 
behold  Is  that  unrestrained  brutality  cannot 
and  did  not  produce  victory.  With  Its  billions 
of  dollars  and  Its  billions  of  pounds  of  explo- 
sives, the  VS.  today  is  experiencing  disaster 
m  the  fields  of  Vietnam. 

The  re^MJnse  to  crumbling  Vletiiamizatjon? 
More  violence  in  mining  harbors.  We  will  end 
killing  and  death  by  inflicting  more  kiUing 
and  death.  What  can  we  say  of  Mr.  Nixon. 
who  is  the  biggest  bomber  in  human  history : 
he  has  dropped  niore  than  one  ton  of  bombs 
per  minute  dvu-ing  his  entire  administration. 
He  has  let  loose  more  destruction  from  the 
skies  than  any  man  in  human  history — a 
"flrst"  worthy  of  Mr.  Nixon — all  of  this,  of 
course,  falling  to  break  the  will  of  a  small, 
relatively  poorly  armed  people,  to  resist  cou- 
rageously more  technological  sophistication. 
No  need  to  go  on.  Some  explanation  must 
be  found  other  than  the  "diabolical  subver- 
sion of  communism"  to  explain  this  colossal 
blunder  which  is  Vietnam.  After  aU.  as  George 
McGovem  has  rightly  pointed  out,  it  was  not 
the  poor  or  the  blacks  or  the  ethnics  who 
started  this  war,  escalated  it,  hid  its  dimen- 
sions frcHn  public  view,  lied  about  it — but 
rather  PhJJ's  from  Harvard,  MIT.  CIT.  U.  of 
Michigan,  Yale.  etc.  Their  greatest  disap- 
pointment. I  beUeve,  was  not  that  their  com- 
puters and  automated  battlefields  have  failed 
them  but  that  there  are  people  In  this  world 
who  reaUy  beUeve  In  something  other  than 
a  Buick.  Le.,  there  are  people  with  whom 
the  carrot-and-stick  procedures  simply  wiU 
not  work. 

That  is  astounding:  there  are  people  who 
do  not  have  a  price,  who  cannot  be  bought 
oflT  neither  vrttb  blUlons  of  dollars  nor  with 
blUlcms  of  potinds  of  TNT.  Their  machines, 
computers  of  problem  solving,  their  "think 
tanks"  are  aU  ineffective  before  a  wlU  of  a 
people  that  fears  neither  death  nor  poverty. 
The  ultimate  enemy  of  materialist  Western 
AmericaJi  man  Is  the  taking  away  of  the 
"good  life"  and/or  its  ultimate  culmination 
in  death.  What  works  so  well  with  material- 
istic Americana  (canot/stick,  doUars/ death) 
wlU  not  at  aU  work  for  our  "enemies." 

It  is  therefore  the  "respecUble  people,"  the 
Intellectuals,  at  our  society  who  conceived 
this  war.  escalated  it.  Justified  it.  lied  about 
It  (It  vras.  of  course,  not  they  who  fought  It. 
The  sordid  story  of  the  draft,  of  deferments 
for  the  rich,  the  middle  class  and  the  son*  of 
Congressmen— is  too  weU  known  to  need 
commentary)— and  finally  wrote  about  it  iu 
their  memoirs  caUed  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

What  Is  striking  about  these  revelations  is 
that  these  men  of  high  intelligence  could  par- 
ticipate so  actively  in  the  deceptions,  lies, 
half  truths  and  In  general,  the  morass  of  U- 
lusions  which  Vietnam  has  long  since  be- 
come. The  most  elemental  moral  sense  was 
lacking  in  these  men  who  made  up,  promoted, 
carried  out  and  finally  lied  about,  this  policy. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  minds  of  these  men 
politics  Is  not  a  matter  of  ethics  and  morality 
but  a  sort  of  game  to  be  communicated  to  the 
public  by  Madison  Ave.  public  relations. 

The  public  can  be  so  easily  manipulated  be- 
cause foreign  affairs  are  a  matter  for  "ex- 
perts" who  have  -privileged  information"  of 
what  is  happening.  The  final  resvUt  is  that 
since  pollcv  is  determined— rightly— by  this 
elite,  the  mass  public  which  is  Ignorant  of 
these  things  and  not  privy  to  this  inside 
source  of  gnostic  information,  can  and  indeed 
should  be  lied  to  and  manipulated  for  their 
own  good.  Self  determination  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy  is  a  dangerous  illusion— in  the 
minds  of  such  men. 

The  result  is  the  present  disaster:  the  dis- 
aster of  Vietnam  abroad  and  the  credibility 
gap  vis-a-vis  government  here  at  home.  It  has 
now  become  a  matter  of  "saving  face"  or 
"preserving  the  honor  of  the  President"  or 
the  domino  theory  or  -people  against  aggres- 
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sJon  and  communist  terrorism"  or  insuring 
that  "the  U.S.  Is  the  number  one  power  in  the 
world"  or  that,  simply,  "we  have  never  lost  a 
war."  These  are  familiar  psychological  mecha- 
nisms of  transference  of  blame  away  from  the 
true  cause  of  our  malaise:  the  Ignorance,  ar- 
rogance and  faUure  to  learn  from  history  by 
this  Washington  elite  of  policy  makers.  The 
giant  then  does  what  alone  It  knows  what  to 
do  well:  It  raises  the  level  of  violence  and 
death. 

Even  the  most  elemental  history  of  Viet- 
nam should  have  shown  these  men  that  the 
Vietnamese  have  been  fighting  foreigners  for 
over  2,000  years:  Chinese.  Japanese,  Cam- 
bodians. Thais.  French.  Americans.  Their 
cvilture  is  a  long  and  glorious  one.  their  na- 
tional unity  coming  at  a  terrible  price  but 
which,  historically,  cannot  and  will  not  be 
denied  these  people.  The  Ignorance  and,  or 
arrogance  of  the  Washington  technicians  is 
truly  astounding. 

The  disaster  in  Vietnam  is  not  due  to  "sub- 
version" (Of  whatever  type),  or  to  a  lack  of 
"will  to  win"  or  the  American  traitors  at 
home  who  give  false  hope  to  the  communists 
In  the  field;  rather  It  was  and  Is  the  willful, 
deliberate  disregard  of  all  facts  of  Vietnamese 
history,  historical,  political,  geographical, 
cultural  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

I  say  astounding  since  the  Pentagon  Papers 
themselves  show  enough  historical  back- 
ground to  foreward  of  eventual  and  complete 
American  defeat  In  the  field.  Then  how,  why 
did  they  so  willfuUy  disregard  the  facts  as- 
sembled before  their  very  eyes?  The  answer 
to  this  question  resides  In  the  nature  of  truth 
and  lies.  In  manipulating  and  lying  to  the 
public,  this  elite  had  to  keep  on  lying  to  cover 
the  texture  of  Inherent  truth  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  nature  of  lies  is  such  that  if  done  long 
enough,  the  one  who  lies  ends  up  by  believ- 
ing the  lies,  deception  and  half  truths  which 
they  have  continuously  fed  the  American 
people  for  the  past  eight  years.  It  was  then 
an  appeal  to  the  "silent"  majority  which 
would  Jxistlfy  and  satisfy  their  manipulation 
which,  by  definition,  could  do  nothing  but  be 
silent  in  the  face  of  the  claimed  gnostic- 
secret  knowledge  of  the  elite  and  the  fan- 
tastic means  of  communication  (manipula- 
tion open  to  them  at  every  level). 

Once  again,  when  the  failure  of  policy  be- 
came embarrassingly  evident  for  all  to  see 
(Tet  in  1968  and  the  crumbling  of  Vlet- 
namlzatlon  In  1972),  then  the  only  response 
was  more  violence  and  punishment  in  order 
to  "rally  round"  the  American  people  in  a 
sort  of  self-proclaimed  national  emergency 
to  protect  60  thousand  troops  remaining  in 
Vietnam  or  to,  once  again,  rain  untold  and 
gargantuan  death  from  the  skies  to  save  S. 
Vietnam  from  the  "bloodbath."  Simply  re- 
verted Is  the  famous  expression  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commander  during  Tet  (1968):  "We 
had  to  destroy  It  In  order  to  save  It."  This  is 
the  ultimate  sign  now  of  human  insanity. 

The  ironic  result  now  Is  that  the  enemy 
who  Is  poor,  suffering  and  with  infinitely 
fewer  resources,  grew  stronger  while  the 
mightiest  country  In  the  world  precisely 
through  Its  Ignorance,  its  lies,  self-deception 
and  total  violence,  grew  weaker  with  each 
passing  year  until  now,  we  have  the  In- 
credible poeslbllity  of  an  American  defeat 
in  the  rice  fields  of  Vietnam  itself. 

Also  implicit  In  the  claims  of  Mr.  NUon 
Is  a  further  corruption,  not  to  say  hypocrisy. 
In  speech  after  .speech,  we  are  told  that  we 
must  somehow  remain  In  Vietnam  because 
we  must  protect  S.  Vietnam  from  Communist 
tyranny  and  bloodbath.  Their  freedom  Is  in- 
volved. 

Yet.  we  are  unwilling  to  die  for  what  we 
believe.  We  are  willing  to  kill  more  and  more 
but  American  casualties  must  remain  low. 
Mr.  Johnson  at  least  believed  In  what  he  said 
about  the  freedom  of  3.  Vietnam:  he  com- 
mitted troops  for  we  truly  believe  In  some- 
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thing  if  we  are  willing  to  die  for  that  belief. 
This  Mr.  Nixon  and  with  him,  the  American 
people  are  no  longer  willing  to  do. 

It  Is  this  phenomenon  which  makes  little 
men,  fewer  In  numbers  and  smaller  by  far 
In  firepower  and  sophistication  of  weaponry, 
succeed  utterly  against  vastly  superior  num- 
bers and  force. 

Nor  can  we  look  to  the  other  two  branches 
of  government  for  a  way  out  of  the  morass. 
The  Congress  has  long  since  abdicated  con- 
stitutional responsibility,  simply  rubber 
stamping  requests  for  funds,  once  in  a  while 
passing  some  watered  down  anti-war  resolu- 
tion which  the  President  dutifully  disre- 
gards. It  has  the  power  to  end  this  war  to- 
morrow, next  month,  but  it  too.  partici- 
pates In  the  passive  lethargy  of  wringing 
hands,  impotent  In  its  own  will  to  do  some- 
thing one  way  or  another. 

We  seem  all  trapped  in  the  massive  quag- 
mire of  knowing  we  cannot  "win,"  ashamed 
to  admit  that  we  have  been  wrong  and  de- 
feated, we  Insanely  up  the  killing  and 
slaughter  in  order  to  end  killing  and  slaugh- 
ter— the  ultimate  and  advanced  sign  of  our 
national  Insanity. 

The  courts  too — with  one  small  excep- 
tion— have  fled  their  responsibility — I.e.,  to 
give  a  response — to  the  constitutional  crisis 
at  hand.  The  terrible  Irony  here  Is  that  the 
court  was  most  willing  to  Intervene  In  1962 
In  the  Steel  Seizure  Case  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio  In  the  midst  of  a  sanctioned  "police 
action"  in  Korea,  for  the  President  to  order 
the  seizure  of  domestic  steel  mills.  The 
court  denied  that  power  to  a  President  when 
only  steel  was  involved;  but  now  that  the 
President  seizes  and  kills  and  malms  people, 
we  have  the  thunderous  silence  of  the  courts. 
The  degradation  Is  then  complete  In  the 
courts  of  redress  of  grievances  and  clearly 
shows  us  where  priorities  lie  In  this  country: 
when  things  are  endangered  the  court  will 
defend  and  adjudicate;  when  people  are  In- 
volved, silence.  The  court's  corruption  and 
nakedness  are  evident  for  all  to  see. 

The  final  corruption  of  this  war  attains 
the  very  essence  of  human  relationship  which 
Is  communication.  We  can  no  longer  be  sure 
what  words  mean  In  the  mouth  of  this  tech- 
nocratic elite  which  runs  this  war.  This  Is 
the  condition  known  as  the  "credibility  gap" 
which  Is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that  public 
officials  at  the  highest  level,  lie.  The  deliber- 
ate falsehood  and  He  as  means  of  accom- 
plishing political  ends  have  been  with  us 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  history. 

Truthfulness  has  never  been  much 
esteemed  as  a  political  virtue  and  politicians 
have  always  considered  lies  as  legitimate 
tools  of  political  action.  Ours  Is  no  excep- 
tion except  that  the  means  of  lies  and  cor- 
ruption of  language  has  been  Infinitely 
multiplied  by  the  media  and  the  gnostic- 
bidden  secret  knowledge  of  governmental 
elites.  When  they  do  not  like  something.  It 
Is  simply  stamped  "top  secret"  and  classified. 
The  facts  themselves  can  be  distorted, 
rejected  or  disbelieved;  or  they  can  be 
manipulated  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  one 
who  lies.  These  lies  are  much  more  plausible 
than  reality  because  by  the  He,  reality  is 
made  to  fit  a  preconceived  notion  or  bias 
which  the  one  who  lies  Is  trying  to  convince 
those  to  whom  he  lies.  The  liar  has  the 
great  advantage  of  knowing  beforehand  what 
the  audience  wishes  or  expects  to  hear  ("We 
are  number  one";  "We  are  the  greatest  na- 
tion on  earth";  "We  have  never  lost  a  war"; 
"Save  from  a  bloodbath";  "Communist 
tyranny  must  be  resisted"  "Freedom";  "We 
will  not  be  defeated."  etc.) 

Thus  the  liar  has  prepared  his  story  for 
public  consumption  with  a  view  as  to  what 
the  public  wants  and,  or  desires  to  hear.  He 
endeavors  very  hard  to  make  the  lie  credible, 
whereas  reality  has  the  disconcerting  habit 
of  confronting  us  with  the  unexpected  for 
which  we  are  not  prepared  and  which  we 
inuEiinclivtly  fear  becaubc  we  cannot  control 
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it.  Reality  Is,  and  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  accept  what  Is,  not  what  we  would  like  it 
to  be.  So  the  liar  manipulates  what  Is,  In 
order  to  have  It  appear  palatable  as  to  what 
we  would  like  reality  to  be. 

The  deceptions  of  language  are  extremely 
profound  and  extensive.  For  many  years  "ad- 
visers" were  not  troops  even  when  there  were 
20.000  of  them  directing  fire,  setting  mines 
and  shooting  people.  "Counterlnsurgency"  Is 
an  antiseptic  term  which  means  taking  care 
of  Indigenous  people  when  they  object 
against  the  people  In  power;  "Pacification"  Is 
the  word  that  Is  used  today  to  designate  mil- 
lions of  people  in  concentration  camps  where 
they  fear  to  exit  because  everything  else  is  a 
"free  strike  zone,"  that  Is,  anything  that 
moves  therein  will  be  blown  to  bits  irrespec- 
tive of  discrlmlnateness — known  also  as  "re- 
habilitation centers,"  a  fancy  name  for  Jails 
for  political  prisoners   ("tiger  cages"). 

When  the  enemy  attacks  It  Is  a  "sneak 
attack"  but  B52s  always  drop  thousands  of 
tons  of  bombs  not  on  villages,  hamlets,  etc., 
but  on  "suspected  enemy  concentrations"; 
then  there  Is  the  "body  count,"  an  obscene 
word  to  cover  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
In  recorded  history,  success  in  warfare  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  dead  bodies 
counted;  "protective  reaction"  Is  the  term 
used  to  describe  bombing  people  or  air  raid; 
various  operations  are  made  to  sound  almost 
humanitarian  when  their  results  have  been 
criminal  in  the  extreme:  "Operation  Inde- 
pendence"; "Operation  Sunrise"  to  forcefully 
relocate  people  into  concentration  camps 
while  burning  their  villages;  "Operation 
Ranch  Hand"  to  drop  herbicides  Indiscrimi- 
nately over  wide  areas  for  defoliation  with 
its  criminal  consequences  of  ecological  de- 
struction and  possible  genetic  defects. 

One  always  destroys  "V.C.  rice"  without 
qualifying  that  to  destroy  food  Is  a  war 
crime  and  makes  civilians  and  children  suffer 
much  more  than  a  soldier;  It  Is  no  longer 
an  "invasion"  when  the  American  Army  en- 
ters Cambodia  but  an  "incursion";  The  term 
"Invasion"  Is  reserved  for  the  enemy  who 
crosses  an  "International  border"  established 
by  the  fiat  of  the  Americans,  not  by  any 
accepted  International  community;  The  "Just 
peace"  of  Mr.  Nixon  translates  to  mean  con- 
tinued war  without  American  combat 
troops — but  this  Is  an  Improvement  over 
Mr.  Johnson's  "waging  the  peace"  or  that 
"our  purpose  Is  not  war  but  peace" — while 
dropping  more  tons  of  explosives  on  a  tiny 
country  than  were  dropped  all  during  World 
War  II  and  Korea  combined;  We  have  a 
"successful  raid"  on  a  prison  camp  In  the 
North  even  when  no  one  Is  found;  We  "search 
and  destroy"  which  should  be  properly  trans- 
lated, to  destroy  first  and  then  search;  We 
seek  "the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people" 
even  If  we  must  "destroy  them  In  order  to 
save  them" — the  final  Insanity  of  the  war 
and  the  degeneration  of  language  as  human 
communication.  The  liar  ends  by  corrupt- 
ing himself  and  worse,  actually  believing  the 
lies  he  tells  others  In  order  to  cover  reality. 
As  Richard  Howard,  a  leading  British  stu- 
dent of  International  security  and  war,  put 
It:  "The  evils  that  would  result  from  com- 
munist domination  (In  Vietnam)  are  purely 
notional  and  arguable  while  the  evils  which 
are  perpetuated  In  preventing  It  appear  so 
actual  and  so  evident  that  the  'order'  In 
whose  name  they  are  carried  out  stands  .  .  . 
condemned."  And  he  concludes  simply: 
"Whatever  the  arguments  may  be  about 
regional  or  global  stability,  about  dominoes 
or  deterrence,  what  the  VS.  has  been  doing 
In  Vietnam  Is  wrong  and  ought  to  be 
stopped." 

It  Is  a  beautiful  case  of  English  under- 
statement. Howard  puts  Vietnam  in  moral 
perspective  and  simply  says  that  It  Is  moral- 
ly wrong.  In  the  thousands  of  pages  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  the  word  "moral"  never 
appears  at  all  and  that,  ultimately,  Is  the 
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reason  for  final  degeneracy  and  defeat  of 
American  policy.  For  although  much  foreign 
policy  is  in  fact  ambiguous,  the  cumulative 
result  of  American  participation  In  Vietnam 
is  clearly  morally  wrong  and  ought  to  cease. 
The  law  of  tallon  is  written  within  the 
moral  law  itself:  he  who  disregards  It  suffers 
and  must  suffer  the  consequences  in  his  own 
flesh-   discord,  domestic  violence,  inflation, 
bitterness  and  division,  moral  confusion- 
all  the  evident  signs  of  the  mad  American 
giant  at  home   as  well  as  abroad.   No  way 
for  national  salvation  except  through  facing 
reality,   what   we   have   done,   penance   and 
reparations  and  a  resolve  to  learn  from  our 
disaster   for   our   own   future.   All   the   rest 
about  honor,  dominoes,  freedom,  etc.,  are  only 
subterfuges   to   hide    our   moral   nakedness. 
Some  one  must  point  out  to  the  American 
people  that  the  President  has  no  clothes.  To 
Mr  Nixon  and  his  war  In  Vietnam  we  must 
say  what  Cromwell  said  In  dismissing  the 
Long  Parliament:  "In  the  name  of  God,  go." 


A   SALUTE    TO    GREEK-AMERICANS 
AND  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or    SOXTTH    CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 


Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a  most 
admirable  national  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, the  American  HeUenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association,  generally  known 
as  "AHEPA,"  celebrates  its  50th  anniver- 
sary. On  July  26,  1922,  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  seven  men  founded  AHEPA. 
largely  in  resp<«ase  to  activities  of  ex- 
tremist groups  discriminating  against 
Greek  immigrants,  and  several  other 
minorities,  and  because  they  felt  the 
need  to  assist  in  some  way  in  making 
U.S.  citizens  of  the  Greek  immigrants 
who  had  been  coming  to  this  country  in 
numbers  for  some  20  years  or  more. 

A  Florida  monument  marks  the  First 
New  World  Landing  of  Hellenes  in  1768. 
However,  the  great  Greek  emigration  was 
not  untU  1905-06.  And  then  the  cause 
was  economic.  In  the  last  half  of  the  19th 
century,  Greece's  two  chief  exports  were 
currants  and  olives.  Currant  crops  failed 
just  as  Prance  and  Italy  placed  unusual 
quantities  of  the  fruit  on  the  interna- 
tional market.  No  market  remained  for 
Greek  currants.  The  Greek  came  late  to 
this  coimtry.  He  came  for  employment, 
to  save  enough  to  better  his  family's  lot 
on  his  early  return  to  the  homeland. 
But.  more  often  than  not,  he  remained 
here.  By  1920  the  Greek  immigrant  was 
already   becoming  part   of   life   in   the 
United  States,  already  contributing  to 
that  unity-in-diversity  which  has  always 
enriched  the  heritage  of  our  country. 

The  AHEPA  orgsuiization,  with  aux- 
iliary groups  for  women,  for  young  men, 
and  for  young  women,  was  the  means 
devised  by  the  seven  Atlanta  Mother 
Lodge  Members  to  assist  the  Greek 
American.  The  society's  primary  purpose 
is  stated:  "To  promote  and  encourage 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America." 
It  urged  model  citizenship  through 
planned  civic  activity. 

My  State  of  South  Carolina  appears 
both  very  early  and  late  in  AHEPA  an- 
nals. Following  Atlanta,  Charlotte,  and 
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Birmingham,  Charleston  in  my  State  es- 
tablished the  fourth  AHEPA  chapter  on 
January  22,  1923.  At  Florence,  S.C,  is 
the  446th  club  of  the  present  total  of  447 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  26  Ca- 
nadian chapters,  and  Australia  has  an  in- 
dependent AHEPA  organization. 

Mention  of  just  a  few  AHEPA  activ- 
ities In  district  No.  1.  to  which  South 
Carolina  belongs,  will,  I  believe,  demon- 
strate tlie  notable  AHEPA  goals:  "The 
betterment  of  oiu:  civic,  social,  moral, 
and  family  life,"  and  the  merit  of 
AHEPA's  unexcelled  reputation  for  good 
fellowship  and  family  participation— the 
society's  conventions  are  always  "family 
conventions." 

District  No.  1  has  concentrated  on  edu- 
cational work— four  college  scholarships 
are  awarded  each  year  to  student  resi- 
dents of  the  district;  "Summer-in-Greece 
Scholarships"  are  presented  to  junior 
and  senior  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents- the  district  "Greek  classics  pro- 
gram" in  the  last  10  years  has  donated 
the  seven-volume  set  of  Greek  classics, 
distributed  by  national  AHEPA  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  to  virtuaUy 
every  high  school  and  coUege  in  the  five 
States  of  the  district.  The  extensive  ath- 
letic program  sets  no  age  limit— adults 
and  teenagers  participate  side  by  side  as 
team  members  in  five-state  tournaments 
in  basketball,  bowling,  golf. 

An  outstanding  "Hellenic  nighf  was 
sponsored  by  the  Greenville  AHEPA 
chapter,  in  my  Congressional  District  4, 
to  celebrate  Greek  Independence  Day  on 
March  25,  1972.  So  popular  was  this 
event,  attended  by  some  700  people  of 
whom  about  two-thirds  were  non-Greek 
enthusiasts,  that  it  is  planned  to  repeat 
it  annually.  Mrs.  Mann  and  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  attending  "HeUemc 
night,"  and  we  look  forward  to  the  next 
such  occasion. 

So  all-American  are  the  ideals,  the 
purposes,  and  programs  of  this  splendid 
organization  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
outstanding  non-Hellenic  Americans 
have  been  (m  AHEPA  membership  rolls— 
notably  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
joined  while  still  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
who  is  stUl  a  member.  AHEPA  has  erected 
monuments  to  both  these  men.  Vice 
President  Agnew  is  a  Hellenic-American 

member.  ,        ^      «*  j 

The  average  AHEPA  has  benefited 
from  his  membership,  thiough  self-ap- 
plication to  the  society's  work,  the  work 
of  one  man  for  the  good  of  all.  and  the 
work  of  the  group  for  the  good  of  the 
individual,  the  dignity  of  the  person. 
Democracy  was  born  in  Greece.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  salute  her  sons  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  this  democracy, 
and  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  AHEPA 
family  on  its  50th  anniversary. 

I  include  the  f(rilowing  list: 
South  Carolina  "AHEPA"  Chapteb  Officers 

Charleston  Chapter  No.  4 : 

President.  John  B.  Carroll. 

Vice  President.  George  J.  Morrte. 

Secretary,  Ted  N.  Qlanarls. 

Executive  Secretary,  John  O.  Spellopoulos. 

Treasurer.  Coi»stantlne  Palassls. 

Greenville  Chapter  No.  343 : 

President.  Andrew  Leventls. 

Vice  President.  Steve  Haloulos. 

Secretary,  Steve  Vurnakaa. 
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Treasurer,  Anthony  Cheros. 

Spartanburg  Chapter  No.  268: 

President.  Walter  Demopoulos. 

Secretary.  Ous  N.  Trakas. 

Treasurer.  Constantlne  Carros. 

Columbia  Chapter  No.  284 : 

President.  Petros  R.  Parr. 

Vice  President.  Charlie  T.  NouHes. 

Secretary.  Charles  C.  Soufas. 

Treasurer.  Chris  Hitopoulos. 

Florence  Chapter  No.  446: 

President.  A!ex  Coastas. 

Vice  President.  Spero  Keretses. 

Secretary.  Andrew  Kampizlones. 

Treasurer.  George  Prangakls. 

South    Carolina    District    No.    1    Officer: 
Treasurer,  John  A.  Theodore.  Greenville. 

South  Carolina  National  Officer:  Supreme 
Governor,  Gohn  G.  Spellopoulos.  Charleston 
Chapter. 

IN  HONOR  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
AHEPA 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CAUTFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  recognize  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  and  to  congratulate  the  order 
on  its  golden  anniveisarj-  wliich  it  is 
jubilantly  celebrating  during  the  year 
of  1972. 

The  American  Hellenic  EducaUonal 
Progressive  Association  loas  worked  with 
enthusiasm  and  dedication  for  the  bet- 
terment of  American  life  since  its  found- 
ing on  July  26,  1922,  in  Atlanta.  Ga. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed 
financially  and  otherwise  in  the  noble 
spirit  of  altruism  to  many  worthy  causes 
during  its  50  years  of  existence  on  a  na- 
tional and  international  level.  Tlie  order 
has  also  supported  many  activities  of 
the  local  chapters  within  the  realm  of 
their  communities  and  has  been  unre- 
lentless  in  its  support  of  local  community 
undertakings  in  the  fields  of  education, 
charity,  and  civic  improvement. 

It  is  indeed  a  rare  privilege  to  honor 
the  members  of  AHEPA  for  their  singu- 
lar service  to  the  American  philosophy 
of  democracy  and  an  informed  citizenry. 
It  is  my  honor  to  recognize  the  mem- 
bers of  AHEPA  as  they  are  recognized  in 
their  own  communities — as  men  devoted 
to  civic  responsibility,  as  good  neighbors. 
and  as  model  family  men.  Ahepans  are 
men  from  all  walks  of  life:  businessmen, 
professional  men.  educators,  and  labor- 
ing  men— all   are  men  of   good  moral 
character  with  a  common  goal  of  good 
fellowship  and  common  understanding. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  officers  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  whose  membersliip  is 
represented  In  the  34th  Congressional 
District  of  California  and  with  whom  my 
relations   as   constituents   have   always 
been  of  a  positive  nature:  The  national 
supreme  governor  from  the  city  of  Long 
Beach,  Sam  Platis;  the  district  heutenant 
governor   from    the    city    of    Anaheim. 
Nicholas  Dovalis;  the  local  chapter  of- 
ficers of  Anaheim,  president,  James  S. 
Spire;  vice  president.  Dr.  Steve  G.  Hion; 
secretary,  A.  Voumazos;  treasurer.  Chris 
Boukidis;   the  local  chapter  officers  of 
Long  Beach,  president,  Thomas  J.  Sou- 
pos;  vice  president,  Angelo  Pritsos;  sec- 
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retary,  Constantinos  Pritsos;  treasurer, 
Spiros  C.  Phillips. 

I  commend  the  Order  of  Ahepa  for  Its 
50  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
American  people.  I  offer  this  tribute  of 
appreciation  to  the  order  for  its  altru- 
istic goals  which  It  has  vigorously  pur- 
sued during  this  past  half  century. 


PIPnETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 


or   NKW    JESSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  things  that  has  made 
the  United  States  a  great  Nation  is  its 
diversity  of  cultures,  nationalities,  races, 
and  creeds.  July  26,  1972,  marks  the 
golden  anniversary  of  an  outstanding 
fraternity  of  Americans  of  Greek  descent, 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  formally  known  as 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association.  The  order,  which 
has  430  local  chapters  in  49  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Axistralia  is  open  to  men  of  good 
moral  character  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  or  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become 
citizens. 

Dedicated  to  patriotism,  public  service, 
and  the  advancement  of  education, 
AHEPA  members  have  always  been  vig- 
orous participants  in  local  community 
undertakings.  On  the  national  and  in- 
ternational level,  AHEPA  hsis  contrib- 
uted financially  to  worthy  causes  rang- 
ing from  disaster  relief  to  scholarships. 
The  order  sold  over  $500  million  in  U.S. 
war  bonds  during  World  War  n  as  an 
ofDclal  agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In 
addition,  the  order  has  sought  to  main- 
tain the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Greek 
people  while  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  Greece  and  the 
United  States. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  I  would  like  to  name  the  officers 
of  the  local  chapters  in  New  Jersey  and 
extend  to  all  members  of  the  order  my 
sincere  congratulations  on  its  50th  anni- 
versary: 

The  list  of  officers  of  local  chapters  in 
New  Jersey  follows : 

LuT  or  Local  Chapteb  Officers 

ELIZABETH 

George  J.  Andrlanoe.  President:  Andrew 
P.  Arbes,  Vice  President:  MUtladea  Del- 
flnopouloe.  Secretary;  Gus  Delflnls, 
Treasurer. 

HACKENSACK 

BasU  C  Dells.  President:  Plato  Ellades, 
Vice  President:  George  Zourdos,  Secretary: 
Charles  Dekls.  Treasurer. 

ASBT7«T    PARK 

Ous  Kosaltls,  President:  Harry  Panl,  Vice 
President;  John  Agrlos,  Secretary:  John 
Peppas,  Treasurer. 

PERTH    AMBOT 

John  Lemberakls.  President;  Theodore 
Trlcules,  Vice  President;  Costas  J.  Folia, 
Secretary:  Peter  Coutros.  Treasurer. 

DOVER 

Michael  Borzeka,       President;       Spyroa 

Moraltes.  Vice      President;      Andreas      A. 

Boyadjts,  Secretary;       Anthony      Kyprols, 
Treasurer. 
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ORANGE 

Jordan  Stamatl,  President;  Harris  P. 
Pappas,  Vice  President;  Peter  C.  Vyssas, 
SecretaJpy;  Peter  A.  MUiotls,  Treasurer. 

NEWARK 

Demetrlos  Apostolatos,  Treasurer;  John 
Antonacos,  President;  Nicholas  O.  Paras.  Vice 
President;  Basil  T.  Paras,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Roy  D.  Soppas,  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

PATERSON 

Mark  Petrak£.kis,  President;  Constantlne  8. 
Loukedls,  Vice  President;  Artie  Veloudos, 
Secretary;  George  Stathakis,  Treasurer. 

CAMDEN 

Jerry  Valllanos.  President;  Jerry  Kara- 
palides,  Vice  President:  Chris  J.  Prangos, 
Secretary:  Arthur  Panagou,  Treasurer. 

TRENTON 

James  C.  Knlcos,  President;  George  C. 
Masouras,  Vice  President;  George  Stoumpas, 
Secretary:  Sam  Fortosis,  Treasurer. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK 

Emanuel  Manloudakls,  President;  Anthony 
Vlastaras,  Vice  President;  John  Kazan,  Secre- 
tary:  Chris  Savldes,  Treasurer. 

JERSEY    CITT 

Andrew  Metropole,  President;  Peter  Kouvel, 
Vice  President:  Edward  P.  Klehling,  Secre- 
tary;   George    Anagnostos,    Treasurer. 

PLAINFIELD 

George  K.  Menoutis,  President;  Seraphim 
Styllanos,  Vice  President;  Nicholas  Geron- 
deMs,  Secretary;  Spiros  S.  Pappas,  Treasurer. 

VINELAND 

Peter  Frangakis,  President;  Mike  Evreno- 
glou,  Vice  President;  Louis  Chatas,  Secretary; 
Nick  Nomecoe,  Treasurer. 

ATLANTIC    CITY 

Moschos  M.  Moschldes.  President;  Peter 
Mltoulls.  Vice  President;  James  Tzlmoulls, 
Secretary:  William  V.  Anthony,  Treasurer. 

CDRRENT    NATIONAL    OFFICERS 

William  G.  Chlrgotis,  Supreme  Treasurer, 
Sprlng&eld. 

CURRENT  DISTRICT  LODGE  OFFICERS 

Nicholas  J.  Chrlslcos,  Governor,  West  Long 
Branch. 

Lee  J.  MUas,  Lt.  Governor,  Trenton. 

Athan  P.  Anest,  Secretary,  Township  of 
Ocean. 

Solon  Oeorglou,  Marshal,  Somerset. 

Herb  Allen.  Advisor,  Trenton. 

Harry  S.  Retails,  Athletic  Director,  Wayne. 

PAST    NATIONAL     OFFICERS 

John  G.  Theros.  Past  Supreme  President, 
Paterson. 

P.  G.  Pasvantls,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Bricktown. 

Peter  Caravoullas,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Jersey  City. 

Nicholas  J.  Stroumtsos,  Past  Supreme 
Lodge.  South  River. 

X.  K.  Mlcroutsicos,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Trenton. 

James  A.  MlUas,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Trenton. 

Dr.  James  A.  Rogers,  Past  Supreme  Trustee, 
Paterson. 

Peter  Slderls,  Past  Supreme  Ttustee, 
Woodbrldge. 
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EARL  HAWKES 


in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  pay  tribute  to  this 
man,  an  astute  businessman,  a  commu- 
nity leader,  and  a  devoted  member  of  his 
church. 

Earl  Hawkes  came  to  the  Deseret  News 
in  1964,  after  serving  with  the  Hearst  or- 
ganization in  the  Washington  area,  in 
New  York,  and  in  Boston.  At  the  Hearst 
American  Record  in  Boston,  Mr.  Hawkes 
served  as  assistant  business  manager, 
business  manager,  and  general  manager. 
His  tenure  at  the  Deseret  News  saw  that 
paper  go  through  a  dynamic  period  of 
growth  and  change,  aided  by  his  business 
expertise  and  his  substantial  background 
in  journalistic  enterprise. 

In  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hawkes  served 
for  10  years  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Cambridge  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  He 
was  president  of  the  branch  for  2  years, 
stake  mission  president  for  2  years,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  High  Coimcil  of  the 
Boston  Stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Earl  Hawkes  profoundly 
influenced  the  direction  of  one  of  Utah's 
clearest  voices,  the  Deseret  News.  His 
contributions  to  that  paper,  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  church,  deserve  special 
recognition. 


HON.  K.  GUNN  McKAY 

or   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
paper  carried  notice  of  the  death  of  Earl 
Hawkes,  publisher  of  the  Deseret  News 


TO  PROSECUTE  ACTRESS 
JANE  FONDA 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
cent Americans  everjrwhere  are  appalled 
by  the  recent  visit  of  actress  Jane  Fonda 
to  North  Vietnam.  So  seriously  must  her 
actions  be  viewed  that  I  am  today  writ- 
ing to  both  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  inquire  into  this  matter  and  to  seek 
every  and  any  possible  means  to  prose- 
cute this  woman  for  her  utterly  con- 
temptible actions. 

I  intend  to  make  every  effort  to  bring 
to  justice  those  citizens  who  use  free- 
dom of  speech  as  a  smokescreen  and  ex- 
cuse by  which  to  carry  on  activities  that 
can  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than 
bold-faced  treason.  The  texts  of  my  let- 
ters are  as  follows,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  taking  swift 
and  decisive  action  in  this  matter. 

The  letters  follow: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Richard  Kleindienst, 
Attorney  General,  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kleindienst:  The  media  in  recent 
days  have  been  filled  with  the  CMitlvltles  In 
and  about  Hanoi  of  actress  Jane  Fonda.  Both 
on  network  TV  and  in  the  Press,  Miss  Fonda  is 
pictured  leading  the  cheers  for  General  Gtap 
and  Company  and  directing  a  chorus  of  jeers 
at  Uncle  Sam.  Indeed,  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  quotes  her  as  "callling]  President  Nixon 
a  'serious  traitor"  and  [saying J  she  would  re- 
lease photographs  proving  the  U.S.  planes  are 
bombing  schools,  hospitals  and  dikes  In  North 
Vietnam." 

Recognizing,  In  the  words  of  Justice  Frank- 
furter, that  "the  safeguards  of  liberty  have 
frequently  been  forged  In  controversies  In- 
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volving  not  nice  people,"  I  am  nevertheless  at 
a  loss  to  see  any  corresponding  good  emerging 
from  Miss  Fonda's  "bad  mouthing"  America 
at  a  time  when  critical  peace  negotiations  are 
in  progress.  Understandably,  many  of  the  peo- 
ple in  my  district  together  with  loyal  Ameri- 
cans everywhere,  are  distressed  by  conduct  so 
obviously  detrimental  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. It  is  their  view,  a  view  with  which  I 
sympathize,  that  she  has  gone  beyond  the 
limits  of  both  free  speech  and  irresponsible 

chatter.  ^      .,.    t. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  know  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  investigated  this 
woman's  recent  activities  for  possible  viola- 
tions of  federal  law.  If  federal  law  has  not 
been  violated,  I  would  appreciate  the  benefit 
of  your  views  regarding  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  ensure  that  rights  of  speech  and  travel 
are  not  perverted  to  the  detriment  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  American  lives. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Price, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  26,  1972. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  media  in  recent 
days  have  been  filled  with  the  activities  In 
and  about  Hanoi  of  actress  Jane  Fonda.  Both 
on  network  TV  and  in  the  press.  Miss  Fonda 
la  pictured  leading  the  cheers  for  General 
Glap  and  Company  and  directing  a  chorus  of 
Jeers  at  Uncle  Sam.  Indeed,  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  quotes  her  as  "call  [ing] 
President  Nixon  a  'serious  traitor"  and  [say- 
ing] she  would  release  photographs  proving 
the  U.S.  planes  are  bombing  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  dikes  in  North  Vietnam." 

My  constituents  and  loyal  Americans 
everywhere  are  shocked  and  outraged  by  the 
conduct  of  Miss  Fonda  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, clearly  exceeds  the  limits  of  free  speech 
or  even  irresponsible  chatter.  That  this 
citizen  would  by  her  actions  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  an  enemy  of  this  Nation  which 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  death  of 
over  50,000  Americans  and  the  wounding  of 
an  additional  303,234,  and  Jeopardize  the 
chances  for  critical  peace  negotiations,  is  ob- 
viously detrimental  to  the  national  welfare, 
and  her  actions  require  an  Immediate  ac- 
countability and  rebuke. 

In  view  of  these  grave  circumstances,  I 
want  to  know  the  following: 

1.  By  what  arrangements  did  Miss  Fonda 
seek  and  secure  approval  to  travel  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  what  extent  did  the  De- 
partment of  State  become  involved  in  such 
arrangements? 

2.  Why  was  Miss  Fonda  granted  permission 
or  a  visa  to  travel  to  a  hostile  country,  and 
to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  have 
her  actions  violated  Federal  law  in  her  col- 
laboration with  North  Vietnamese  function- 
aries? 

3.  As  a  Member  of  Congress  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  American  prisoners  of 
war,  I  am  wondering  why  have  responsible 
Representatives  of  the  U.S.  Government  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  go  directly  to 
North  Vietnam  to  Investigate  the  where- 
abouts of  our  missing  servicemen  while  Miss 
Fonda  has  been  allowed  to  travel  through- 
out North  Vietnam  to  serve  as  a  mouthpiece 
for  Communist  propaganda  and  to  \inder- 
mine  the  morale  and  Impugn  the  integrity 
and  motives  of  her  own  Nation  and  Pres- 
ident? 

4.  In  light  of  Miss  Fonda's  activities, 
vhich.  In  my  opinion,  border  on  if  not  sur- 
p.iss  high  treason  to  the  United  States,  what 
pvmitive  measures  are  possible  or  contem- 
plated by  the  Department  of  State  against 
this  citizen?  Furthermore,  if  by  some  Incred- 
ible stroke  Federal  law  has  not  been  violated 
by  Miss  Fonda's  disgraceful  conduct,  please 
advise  me  as  to  ways  Federal  law  can  be 
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amended  to  ensure  that  rights  of  speech  and 

travel  are  not  perverted  to  the  detriment  of 

American  foreign  policy  and  American  Uvea. 

I  await  your  reply  with  great  interest. 

Sincerely, 

Bob  Price. 
Member  of  Congress. 


PASST— FEDERATION  OF  AMERI- 
CANS SUPPORTING  SCIENCE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  quarterly  publication  entitled  Bee-Hive 
which  is  the  house  organ  of  United  Air- 
craft recently  carried  an  article  on  a 
youthful  activist  by  the  name  of  David 
Fradin,  a  junior  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
this  article  and  commend  it  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body: 

TECHNOLOOT'S    YOUTHFtJL    ACTIVIST 

(By  Robert  J.  Morrissey) 

A  worried  look  crossed  David  Fradln's  face. 
The  junior  engineering  student  shifted 
nervously  in  the  chair  on  stage  behind  the 
speaker's  platform,  riveting  his  attention  on 
the  three  auditorium  entrances  in  the  rear 
of  the  hall.  A  handful  of  troublemakers  was 
coming  In. 

One  by  one  they  came  through  the  doors 
and  down  the  carpeted  aisles,  gradually 
forming  groups  first  on  the  left  side,  then  on 
the  right.  While  Fradin  vMitched,  WUllam 
Magruder,  former  U.S.  supersonic  transport 
manager  and  now  a  special  consultant  to 
President  Nixon  continued  his  talk.  Ma- 
gruder seemed  unconcerned  by  the  gradual 
buildup  of  potential  trouble  in  his  audience 
of  125,  made  up  of  students  and  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  residents  of 
Ann  Arbor. 

The  verbal  clash  that  followed  Magruder's 
talk  on  a  recent  Friday  evening  was  not  un- 
like many  he  has  handled  before  on  cam- 
puses and  In  public  forums  across  the  coun- 
try. From  young  members  of  the  audience, 
some  claiming  to  be  employed  engineers, 
other  students,  came  catcalls,  hisses,  and 
boos  whenever  the  speaker  linked  technol- 
ogy with  war  or  dollars  with  defense.  When 
the  Nixon  aide  talked  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  supersonic  transport  program,  a  few  of 
his  listeners  applauded. 

"But  that's  the  point."  Magruder  said 
later.  "They  are  listening.  And  many  of  the 
so-called  anti-technology  groups  are  sophis- 
ticated in  their  approach  and  sincere  In 
their  enthusiasm.  They  believe  as  strongly 
in  what  they  are  saying  as  we  do  In  what  we 
say. " 

One  person  in  the  audience  called  Ma- 
gruder a  "fool  and  a  liar. "  Another  thought 
he  was  a  "bigoted  war  profiteer."  And  another 
asked  passionately  If  the  Nixon  admUiistra- 
tlon  "was  going  to  perform  a  cost-effective 
analysis  of  war  deaths  In  Vietnam?" 

Fradin  listened  tensely  to  the  questions 
and  comments,  somewhat  embarrassed  at 
the  treatment  his  guest  was  receiving.  But 
he  knew  the  issues  raised  by  the  audience 
resiilted  from  the  attitudes  his  own  small, 
'on-campus  organization  was  designed  to 
•counter,  and  William  Magruder  was  a  good 
■spokesman  to  counter  them. 

Even  a  brief  scufBe  that  broke  out  between 
a  student  and  an  adult  failed  to  ruffle  Ma- 
gruder, who  praised  his  crltlcs's  enthusiasm 
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and  suggested  redirection  of  their  energy. 
Magruder  said  his  views  and  those  of  his 
young  critics  were  not  so  far  apart  as  they 
seemed. 

Fradin  had  Invited  Magruder  to  the  Michi- 
gan campus  to  outline  the  Nixon  adniinistra- 
tion's  New  Technology  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram. Magruder  headed  a  team  of  representa- 
tives from  several  government  agencies  that 
complied  Information  for  preparation  of  the 
President's  program  which  had  been  submit- 
ted to  Congress  the  day  before  the  Michi- 
gan speech. 

"It  is  a  major  effort  to  accelerate  balancing 
the  application  of  our  technology  In  the 
United  States,"  Magruder  told  the  campus 
audience.  Since  1946,  he  pointed  out,  the 
U.S.  has  spent  $200  billion  In  research  and 
development.  Most  of  the  money  has  gone  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Into  space 
programs,  or  for  defense. 

Magruder  said  the  President's  program 
does  not  call  for  reducing  current  emphasis 
on  national  defense,  since  "not  everyone 
agrees  with  oiu-  way  of  life.  Rather,  we  are 
seeking  a  better  balance  between  security, 
exploration,  and  the  application  of  tech- 
nology to  domestic  problems.  I  think  this  is 
what  the  young  people  who  are  called  'antl- 
technolcgy'  by  some  want  us  to  do." 

Magruder's  speech  on  technology  and  na- 
tional priorities  was  the  last  event  in  a  busy 
week  for  Dave  Fradin.  He  had  testified  for 
the  second  time  before  a  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives subcommittee  in  Washington. 
D.C;  arranged  student  and  faculty  briefings 
with  a  representative  from  North  American 
Rockwell  on  technology  and  the  U.S.  space 
shuttle  program;  arranged  a  press  conference 
and  faculty  meetings  with  Magruder.  and 
set  plans  to  visit  aerospace  firms  and  colleges 
In  Texas  the  following  week. 

If  the  schedule  is  somewhat  unusual  for  a 
20-year-old  college  junior.  It  Is  typical  of 
the  way  Fradin  has  spent  his  time  since  en- 
rolling at  Michigan  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  The  same  night  Magruder  spoke,  there 
were  at  least  15  other  activities  on  the  40.000- 
studeut  campus  In  Ann  Arbor,  Including  film 
festivals,  parties,  and  a  concert  by  a  popular 
vocal  group.  Pro  basketball's  Detroit  Pistons 
were  playing  a  home  game  in  nearby  Cobo 
Hall,  and  local  restaurants  were  Jammed  with 
traditional  Friday   night  college   crowds. 

Despite  these  activities,  and  after  seeing 
Magruder  to  his  hotel  that  night.  Fradin  re- 
turned to  his  small  office-apartment  to  work 
into  the  early  morning  hours  preparing  let- 
ters to  members  of  Congress,  who  have  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  space  shuttle. 
Dances,  parties,  dates,  sports — he  foregoes 
them  all  Ui  his  single-minded  pursuit  of  the 
task  he  has  set  for  himself. 

Fradin,  in  twldltion  to  being  an  undergrad- 
\iate  student  In  the  university's  interdisci- 
plinary engineering  department,  Is  founder 
and  president  of  the  Federation  of  Americans 
Supporting  Science  and  Technology.  FASST, 
as  It  is  called.  Is  a  small  group  of  students 
who  have  refined  the  techniques  of  other  stvi- 
dent  activist  groups  and  applied  them  to 
FASST's  goals:  promoting  International  sta- 
bility, a  clean  environment,  and  social  prog- 
ress through  science  and  technology  The  stu- 
dents pass  out  leaflets  In  the  "Dlag. "  or  cen- 
ter of  the  university  campus:  demand  that 
the  college  newspaper  pay  some  attention  to 
their  Ideas,  and  tirelessly  chase  down  faculty 
members  and  present  their  views  to  them. 

Most  often  the  leaflets  set  forth  the  bene- 
fits aerospace  technology  has  brought  man- 
kind, or  announce  that  a  speaker  will  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  U.S.  space  shuttle 
program.  The  group  has  also  prepared  testi- 
mony for  Congress,  most  recently  for  Con- 
gressman Oim  E.  Teagues  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
Flight. 

FASST  was  born  in  1970  during  the  heated 
debate  over  funding  of  the  SST.  Fradui  orga- 
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nlzed  FASST.  then  short  for  Fly  America's 
Supersonic  Transport,  out  of  his  conviction 
that  America  needed  the  SST.  FASST  sup- 
ported the  program  In  campus  debates  and 
on  Detroit  area  radio  and  television  Interview 
programs.  It  also  sent  Fradin  to  Washington 
to  testify  at  congressional  hearings  on  the 
SST  and  was  active  In  providing  members 
of  Congress  with  Information  on  the  program. 
"We  lost  that  one."  Fradin  said,  pausing 
while  stuffing  letters  in  envelopes,  "and  some 
of  the  arguments  that  were  raised  then  dis- 
turb me  even  now.  It  became  obvious  that 
the  SST  had  exposed  a  deep  wound  In  many 
Americans.  Including  students.  They  felt  that 
technology  was  destroying  the  environment 
and  was  taking  away  control  of  their  future. 
The  SST  was  no  longer  Just  an  airplan»>.  It 
was  an  opportunity  to  punish  technology  for 
every  dirty  river,  traffic  Jam,  smoke  plume, 
and  oil  slick." 

After  the  defeat  of  the  SST,  Fradin  feared 
that  some  of  what  he  calls  the  "wholly  irra- 
tional" arguments  instrumental  In  killing 
the  project  might  be  transferred  to  future 
technological  programs.  He  decided  FASST 
should  be  ready  to  oppose  any  such  argu- 
ments, especially  on  the  college  campus,  and 
so  he  restructured  the  organization,  giving 
It  its  ciu-rent  name. 

"The  SST  was  an  experiment  killed  by  what 
I  think  was  an  extremely  powerful  and  un- 
ethical play  on  p>eople's  fear,"  Fradin  said. 
The  SST  was  no  longer  Just  an  airplane.  It 
convinced,  for  Instance,  that  the  SST  could 
cause  skin  cancer  and  that  It  would  wreak 
havoc  with  the  earth's  atmosphere.  People 
disregarded  the  power  of  the  plane's  engines 
and  believed  Instead  that  the  SST  would 
need  runways  three  and  four  times  as  long 
as  conventional  planes  and  that  the  runways 
would  eat  up  our  land.  It  simply  became  a 
scapegoat  for  everything  that  was  wrong  with 
our  country." 

Fradin  insists  that  science  and  industry  can 
make  headway  against  the  anti-technology 
groups  provided  the  effort  is  Intellectually 
honest,  coordinated,  properly  funded,  and 
utilizes  the  proper  people.  He  thinks  the 
college  campus  Is  the  place  to  start. 

"It's  like  Magruder  says,"  Fradin  remarked. 
"Students  must  have  training  In  many 
areas  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead.  We  must 
pursue  Interdisciplinary  education." 

Fradin,  while  majoring  In  aerospace  en- 
gineering. Is  also  taking  courses  In  Jour- 
nalism, public  speaking,  business  administra- 
tion, and  political  science. 

He  acquired  bis  Interest  in  aviation  al- 
most by  accident.  A  friend  "dragged"  him  to 
a  ClvU  Air  Patrol  meeting  In  1964. 

In  1968,  at  the  age  of  16,  he  became  the 
youngest  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadet  captain  In 
the  state  of  Michigan.  When  he  entered  his 
senior  year  at  Cass  Technical  High  School  In 
Detroit,  he  held  a  private  pilot's  license. 
He  graduated  from  the  school's  aerospace 
curriculum  and  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Michigan's  College  of  Engineering. 

Fr&dtn  currently  shows  1,200  flight  hours 
In  his  logbook  and  Is  a  certified  ground 
school  and  flight  Instructor.  He  built  up  most 
of  bis  air  time  with  a  flying  club  he  organized 
at  the  university  dxirlng  bis  freshman  year. 
Today  the  club  has  100  members  and  five 
aircraft  in  Its  Inventory,  and  It  showed  a 
profit  last  year  of  more  than  96.000  through 
plane  rentals.  Fradin  remains  an  active  fly- 
ing member,  though  his  course  work  and 
FASST  duties  have  left  little  time  for  ad- 
ministrative work. 

FASST  operates  out  of  FYadln's  apartment 
near  the  center  of  the  university's  campus.  A 
copying  machine,  two  desks,  and  file  cabinets 
leave  Just  enough  room  to  squeeze  In  a  couch 
and  a  bed  In  the  one-and-a-half-room  efll- 
clency  apartment.  The  bed  and  couch  often 
serve  as  work  tables  when  FASST  is  readying 
a  large  mailing. 
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Funds  for  the  organization's  activities  have 
come  from  a  few  major  aerospace  companies 
around  the  cotmtry  that  responded  to  a 
letter  from  Fradin  earlier  this  year.  Other 
companies  have  volunteered  printing  and 
mailing  services.  Some  have  offered  to  send 
speakers  to  the  Michigan  campus. 

While  support  of  FASST  was  "good  at 
first,"  according  to  Fradin.  the  dollars  are 
running  out.  Office  space  is  at  a  premium 
both  on  and  around  the  campus. 

"We  Just  couldnt  afford  to  rent  office 
space,  so  we  work  here,"  Fradin  said.  Indi- 
cating the  cluttered  apartment.  He  says  pay- 
ing the  $200-a-month  rent  is  "a  struggle." 

While  FASST  members  strongly  advocate 
funding  of  the  space  shuttle,  Fradin  is  Just 
as  anxious  to  succeed  In  FASSTs  other  role, 
that  of  serving  as  an  information  center  for 
students  Interested  in  the  technology. 

"Few  major  aerospace  companies  have  pro- 
grams to  automatically  Inform  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  progress  In  their  areas  of 
activity.  Even  our  deans  have  to  write  to  get 
Information  that  should  be  flowing  regularly 
to  schools.  If  the  school  administration  peo- 
ple don't  have  new  Information,  the  students 
won't  get  It  either." 

Fradin  has  contacted  aviation  and  aero- 
space companies  across  the  country  for  lists 
of  available  materials  that  he  could  send  to 
students  at  other  schools. 

"We're  trying  to  establish  chapters  at  other 
schools  to  be  certain  students  in  aerospace 
are  kept  up  to  date  on  what's  going  on.  I 
think  If  the  aerospace  Industry  had  done  a 
better  Job  of  Informing  students  a  few  years 
ago — even  at  the  high  school  level — the  anti- 
aerospace  sentiment  wouldn't  be  as  strong 
today,"  Fradin  said. 

The  young  organiser  sees  another  func- 
tion FASST  could  serve. 

"Bill  Magruder  has  told  us  that  there 
is  no  place  he  or  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration or  Congress  can  go  to  get  balanced 
pro  and  con  presentations  about  vital  tech- 
nological programs.  I  think  FASST  can  pro- 
vide that  service  in  connection  with  aero- 
space and  other  high-technology  projects." 
Magruder  told  a  press  conference  at  the 
university  that  the  proposed  establishment 
by  Congress  of  a  Technological  Assessment 
Organization  was  a  "devastating  Indictment 
of  the  universities  and  technical  societies" 
for  falling  to  present  accurate  and  objective 
reviews  of  technological  programs.  He  praised 
FASST  for  Its  Initiative  toward  providing 
balanced  information  and  expressed  hope 
that  the  movement  would  spread  to  other 
campuses. 

Fradin  Isnt  worried  about  student  resent- 
ment toward  technology.  That  can  be 
changed,  he  contends,  by  distributing  bal- 
anced Information. 

What  he  is  concerned  about  Is  a  down- 
ward trend  of  enrollment  In  engineering 
schools. 

"Students  want  solutions  to  overcrowding, 
transportation,  poor  education,  health  care, 
unemployment.  Inadequate  housing,  and  the 
other  problems  that  trouble  our  country," 
he  said.  "Technology  can't  solve  any  of  these 
by  Itself.  But  by  applying  the  same  scientific 
and  management  techniques  learned  by  put- 
ting man  on  the  moon,  many  of  the  problems 
can  be  at  least  partially  solved.  But  the 
people  who  will  be  applying  these  techniques 
in  the  decades  ahead  should  be  In  school 
learning  them  now." 

Fradin  hurried  to  finish  stuffing  the  let- 
ters to  Congressmen.  He  wanted  to  get  them 
in  the  first  mall  pickup  at  6  o'clock  In  the 
morning. 

"I've  read  that  someday  we'll  be  able  to 
send  first  class  letters  coast-to-coast  elec- 
tronically In  an  hour."  he  said,  placing  the 
last  letter  In  an  envelope.  "That  service  sure 
will  make  things  easier  on  presidents  of 
student  activist  groups." 
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IS  A  KIBBUTZ  FOR  YOU? 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr,  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gal- 
lant people  of  the  state  of  Israel  have 
withstood  the  onslaught  of  the  Arab 
armies  for  over  24  years.  In  three  wars 
the  countryside  has  suffered  destruction, 
people  have  been  killed  but  yet  the  deter- 
mination to  continue  the  struggle  of 
existence  persists  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Israelis.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  no  strangers  to  fighting  all  odds 
against  a  common  enemy.  The  Ameri- 
can people  look,  not  only  with  pride  and 
admiration,  at  the  victorious  Israel 
armies,  but  support  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  tiny  nation  in  a  sea  of  ha- 
tred. How  do  the  Israelites  do  It?  How  do 
they  maintain  their  tiny  nation;  toil 
and  work  for  the  common  good?  I  have 
recently  come  across  a  wonderful  article 
by  Mrs.  Ruth  Seligman  entitled,  "Is  a 
Kibbutz  for  You?"  in  the  American 
Zionist  magazine.  The  kibbutz  is  per- 
haps the  paramount  resison  for  early 
Israel  existence  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming Arab  numbers.  In  an  effort  to 
both  colonize  and  protect  their  land,  the 
Israelites  have  developed  a  large  system 
of  "kibbutizim"  inhabited  by  "kibbutz- 
nicks"  to  make  Israel  grow  and  prosper. 
I  recommend  that  all  my  colleagues  and 
the  public  read  this  most  interesting  and 
highly  informative  article  dealing  with 
the  present  kibbutz-culture  in  the  state 
of  Israel. 

Is  A  KiBBTTTZ  FOK  TOU7 

(By  Ruth  Seligman) 

The  single  feature  of  Israel  that  fascinates 
foreigners  most  Is  the  kibbutz,  that  unique 
form  of  communal  settlement  which  In  one 
generation  put  socialistic  theory  into  action, 
developed  a  novel  system  of  child-raising  and 
education  and  proved  that  a  fully  collective 
village  Is  not  only  a  viable  Institution  but 
one  capable  of  exerting  an  Influence  all  out 
of  proportion  to  Its  numerical  size. 

This  fascination  Is  currently  evident  among 
Western  newcomers  who  In  the  last  four  years 
"discovered"  the  kibbutz — much  to  the  move- 
ment's delight.  The  kibbutzim  are  actually 
fighting  a  desperate  battle  to  find  the  man- 
power needed  for  their  growth  and  survival. 
With  20  percent  of  kibbutz  children  leaving 
the  settlements  upon  reaching  maturity  and 
a  significant  number  of  members  from  the 
pioneering  youth  movements — both  in  Is- 
rael and  abroad — leaving  after  their  first 
few  years,  before  the  Six  Day  War,  the  kib- 
butzim were  barely  replacing  those  who  left. 

ImnUgrants  to  Israel  In  the  1950's  and  even 
in  the  early  and  middle  years  of  the  1960's 
were  largely  from  the  non-affluent  countries, 
the  distress  areas  of  North  Africa,  Asia  and 
Eastern  E^urope.  They  had  neither  the  Ideo- 
logical background  nor  the  motivation  for 
the  kibbutz  way  of  life  which  is  essentially 
an  Idealistic  one.  They  were  neither  Inter- 
ested m  nor  capable  of  abandoning  the  fam- 
ily unit,  of  submerging  the  Individual  to  the 
collective  good,  of  finding  self-expression 
and  fulfillment  through  membership  and 
Identification  with  a  group.  If  they  went  to 
an  agricultural  settlement.  It  was  usually 
to  a  mosbav,  a  cooperative  small  holder's 
village  consisting  of  small  family  farms 
whose  owners  share  certain  production  and 
service  activities  (such  as  purchase  and  use 
of  heavy  farm  machinery.   Irrigation,  stor- 
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age,  marketing),  but  run  their  farms  pri- 
vately and  for  personal  profit. 

Before  the  Six  Day  War  there  was  no  slg- 
nlcant  "Western"  aliya  to  either  Israel  or 
the  kibbutz.  The  war  which  put  Israel  on  the 
map — literally  as  well  as  Ideallstically— also 
revived  Interest  In  the  kibbutz  among  many 
Westerners.  "Klbbutznlcks"  wUl  say  it  proved 
the  strength  and  vitality  of  their  Ideal.  The 
objective  outsider  wlU  give  more  credit  to 
the  "crisis  of  prosperity"  engulfing  the  af- 
fluent West,  especially  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  the  growing  disenchant- 
ment with  a  materialistic  culture  which 
seems  devoid  of  values  and  content  and 
seems  to  be  making  violence  Its  partner  and 
generations  enemies  of  each  other. 

In  light  of  this  disenchantment,  the 
kibbutz  appears  to  many  the  answer  to  a 
prayer.  It  seems  to  give  soU-.tlons  to  many  of 
the  problems  facing  Americans  today.  How- 
ever, there  Is  a  gap  between  the  Ideal  as  seen 
from  afar  and  the  reality,  a  gap  not  always 
known  or  appreciated  before  the  plunge  is 
made. 

Unlike  earlier  settlers  who  spent  years  In 
the  various  youth  movements  drinking  in 
the  theory  of  "from  each  according  to  his 
ability,  to  each  according  to  his  needs"  and 
practicing  their  belief  In  tramlng-camps,  the 
new  kibbutz  settler  today  Is  generally  com- 
ing In  cold.  More  often  than  not  he  Is  a  non- 
affiliated, non-ldentlfled  Zionist  whose  in- 
terest Is  largely  In  the  kibbutz,  not  In  Israel. 
One  veteran  "klbbutznlck,"  claims  that  709d 
of  those  newcomers  who  leave  the  kibbutz 
also  leave  Israel.  "They  didn't  come  to  be 
a  part  of  Israel:  they  came  to  live  on  a  kib- 
butz and  If  that  doesn't  meet  their  expecta- 
tions they  usually  leave  the  country  too." 
This  Is  In  marked  contrast  to  youth  move- 
ment members  and  native  "klbbutznlcks" 
whose  departure  from  the  kibbutz  is  either 
to  the  city  or  to  a  moshav.  In  either  case 
their  desire  for  more  privacy,  for  a  chance  to 
express  more  Individuality  and  creativity  or 
perhaps  to  study  and  practice  a  profession 
or  art  not  approved  by  the  kibbutz  Is  not 
coupled  with  a  rejection  of  Zionist  values. 

Contrary  to  the  pre-1967  situation,  how- 
ever, departures  from  kibbutzim  are  now 
diminishing.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  com- 
plete picture  since  certain  departures  are 
not  included  In  the  kibbutz  statistics.  How- 
ever, as  regards  the  influx  of  newcomers 
since  the  war,  their  short-run  enthusiasm 
still  appears  to  be  the  operative  factor  In 
their  new  life.  Of  the  over  2000,  for  Instance, 
who  came  from  abroad  in  1970,  less  than 
120  left.  Of  this  group  of  2000,  those  from 
North  America  numbered  560. 

The  majority  of  these  newcomers  are  not 
as  much  interested  In  the  idea  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  as  they  are  In  a  return  to  more 
basic,  fundamental  values.  To  the  person 
dlssatlsfled  with  the  materialism  of  his 
society,  the  non-raaterlallsm  of  the  kibbutz 
with  Its  stress  on  sharing  comes  as  a  wel- 
come relief  to  the  pressures  of  a  society 
where  as  one  newcomer  said,  "It's  not  who 
you  are  but  what  you  make  that  counts"  to 
one  burdened  with  ownership  and  upkeep  of 
possessions,  the  simplicity  of  a  life  where 
one  owns  only  one's  personal  possessions 
can  be  most  appealing. 

To  the  city-dweller  distressed  by  urban 
noise,  stifled  by  air  pollution,  harassed  by 
traffic  and  worried  about  the  Increasing 
crime  rate  and  use  of  drugs,  the  pastoral  set- 
ting of  the  kibbutz  can  look  like  heaven  per- 
sonified. He  Is  eager  to  exchange  the  anonym- 
ity of  a  big  city  for  the  Intimacy  of  a  social 
structure  where  meals  are  taken  in  common, 
children  raised  collectively  and  decisions 
made  by  the  group — where  intimacy  and  In- 
volvement replace  indifference  and  distance. 
The  modern  educated  woman,  struggling 
to  combine  home  and  career,  to  assert  her 
Independence,  sees  In  the  mythical  equality 
of  the  kibbutz  freedom  from  kitchen  chores 
and     child-rearing    responsibilities     and     a 
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chance  to  fulflll  her  potential  as  a  person 
In  her  own  right.  Some  parents  see  the  kib- 
butz system  of  chlld-ralslng  as  eliminating 
the  stresses  of  family  life  while  retaining  the 
basic  positive  relationships  and  developing 
independent  children  who  learn  habits  of 
community  living  and  co-operation  early  In 
life. 

Other  parents,  feeling  that  the  core  of 
problems  In  the  States  vls-a-vU  their  chU- 
dren  Is  the  lack  of  physical  contact  between 
parents  and  children,  especially  between 
father  and  child,  hope  that  the  kibbutz  will 
bring  the  father  back  Into  the  family  orbit. 
Some  of  these  parents  have  already  formed 
communes  in  the  States  where  five  or  six 
families  pool  their  resources,  where  one  fe- 
male and  one  male  figure  Is  always  at  home. 
They  see  the  kibbutz  as  the  logical  extension 
of  this  way  of  life. 

Although  today  a  large  percentage  of  those 
coming  to  the  kibbutz  are  not  drawn,  as  in 
previous  years,  from  the  pioneering  move- 
ments, and  they  lack  physical  training  and 
ideological  background,  their  adjustment  ap- 
pears to  be  smoother  than  when  practically 
all  newcomers  were  movement  members.  But 
it  Is  to  early  to  draw  definite  conclusions  on 
this  point. 

It  Is  also  too  early  to  determine  whether 
these  newcomers  are  finding  what  they  are 
looking  for.  What  Is  known,  however,  from 
interviews  with  representative  Immigrants  Is 
that  almost  all  have  had  to  tone  down  their 
over-idealized  i-omantlc  picture  of  life  on  a 
kibbutz. 

Like  all  social  organisms  the  kibbutz  has 
recognized  that  the  basic  rule  of  survival  Is 
adjustment  to  changing  reality.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  the  modern  technological  age,  the 
kibbutz — although  still  essentially  agricul- 
tural In  nature — has  been  forced  to  develop 
other  money-making  projects  such  as  ply- 
wood factories,  food  processing  plants,  tex- 
tile and  plastic  factories,  fishing  vessels,  ho- 
tels, and  restaurants.  Originally  intended  to 
provide  employment  for  older  members  un- 
able to  work  m  the  fields,  the  income  from 
these  sources  Is  today  greater  than  the  In- 
come from  agriculture.  This  economic  ex- 
pansion has  forced  the  kibbutz  to  hire  work- 
ers from  the  outside,  both  to  work  in  the 
factories  and  to  serve  in  the  guest  houses — 
for  a  salary.  Pure  socialism  has  definitely 
been  diluted. 

Communal  life,  which  from  afar  can  look 
so  appealing,  loses  some  of  Its  lustre  when 
it  means  continual  and  sometimes  abrasive 
dally  contact  with  large  numbers  of  people, 
with  little  time  to  pursue  one's  own  Inter- 
ests, with  privacy  difficult  to  find  and  with 
the  exhaustion  from  physical  labor  limiting 
one's  cultural  and  recreational  activities. 

It  is  the  woman,  however,  who  usually 
finds  the  reality  of  kibbutz  life  farthest  from 
her  dream.  Thinking  herself  liberated  with 
her  children  In  chUdren's  houses,  she  may 
discover  that,  contrary  to  prior  theoretical 
expectations,  she  does  not  enjoy  sharing  her 
authority  with  those  in  charge  of  her  chil- 
dren. Worse,  she  discovers  that  the  role  of 
the  woman  in  the  kibbutz  is  disturbingly 
similar  to  the  one  she  had  hoped  to  leave 
behind.  She  finds  herself  In  either  the  serv- 
ice (kitchen  or  laundry)  or  child-care 
branches.  One  does  not  usually  find  women 
today  milking  the  cows  or  working  In  the 
fields  except  at  harvest  times  and  one  does 
not  see  men  sewing  buttons  or  minding  chil- 
dren. 

If  she  is  a  true  women's  liberationlst,  she 
will  be  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  so  few 
key  positions  In  the  kibbutz  are  held  by 
women.  The  general  secretary  (similar  to  a 
mayor  In  a  small  town),  the  treasurer,  the 
farm  manager,  the  factory  foreman  and  the 
work  chairman  (who  assigns  members  to 
Jobs,  trying  to  Juggle  the  needs  of  the  kib- 
butz with  the  wishes  of  Its  members)  are 
usually,  although  not  always,  men. 
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Even  in  the  area  of  personal  relationships, 
kibbutz  life  Is  not  free  from  stress  or  strain. 
Living  in  such  close  contact  forces  one  to 
be  more  or  less  on  one's  best  behavior:  It  Is 
hard  to  fight  or  disagree  with  large  groups 
Of  people  because  It  Is  hard  to  make  up  with 
so  many  when  the  argument  is  over.  As  the 
psychologist  Bruno  Bettelhelm  says,  "One 
cannot  get  rid  of  one's  negative  feelings 
without  riskhig  steadfast  relations." 

Most  newcomers  soon  realize  that  the  kib- 
butz Is  not  an  escape.  It  Is  attractive  and 
satisfying  only  to  those  who  are  able  to  ap- 
preciate a  society  which  places  great  stress  on 
manual  work,  which  prefers  co-operatlor.  to 
competition  and  service  to  one's  fellow-men 
over  material  comforts. 

For  these  people  the  kibbutz  can  be  the 
answer  to  the  despair  and  sense  of  useless- 
ness  they  may  be  experiencing  In  the  modem 
affluent  society.  For  it  is  true  that  the  kib- 
butz does  succeed  in  giving  Its  members  pur- 
pose and  direction,  a  sense  of  Individual 
worth,  a  feeling  of  Importance.  So  much  so 
that  to  the  outside  world  many  "klbbutz- 
nlcks" appear  smug  and  over-confident.  Ac- 
tually within  their  world  which  does  meet 
most  of  their  needs — emotional  and  finan- 
cial— they  do  possess  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  self-assurance  and  composure.  Even 
the  yovingest  child  knows  he  Is  Important. 
His  little  world,  his  group  living  In  the  chil- 
dren's houses.  Is  a  microcosm  of  kibbutz 
life  as  a  whole.  He  has  meaningful  tasks  to 
perform:  at  an  early  age  he  develops  a  sense 
of  self-respect  and  appreciation  of  his  own 
worth. 

The  kibbutz  Is  not  afraid  of  Innovations. 
Having  been  buUt  by  pioneers  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  It  still  has  a  tradition  of  recep- 
tlveness  to  experimentation.  Its  school  sys- 
tem has  always  been  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive. As  a  chUd-orlented  society  Its  best 
people  serve  as  educators,  the  best  equip- 
ment Is  bought  for  Its  schools.  No  effort  Is 
spared  to  make  kibbutz  education  as  mean- 
ingful as  possible. 

Since  kibbutz  education  Is  essentially  only 
a  preparation  for  life  on  the  kibbutz  with 
the  same  emphasis  on  co-operative  activities 
and  manual  labor,  some  critics  feel  that  it 
is  narrow  and  limiting.  However,  this  system 
does  produce  children  who  are  surprisingly 
free  of  emotional  disturbances  and  conflicts, 
children  who  are  at  peace  with  their  world. 
The  overwhelming  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  one's  future  Is  taken  care  of:  the  true 
"klbbutznlck"  knows  practically  from  birth 
his  role  and  place.  Only  the  non-conformist, 
the  child  unwiUlng  or  unable  to  fully  Identi- 
fy with  his  group  and  its  aspirations,  will 
dislike  this  approach. 

Recognizing  that  the  tasks  delegated  to 
the  women  are  often  the  least  satisfying. 
more  and  more  kibbutzim  are  expending 
more  of  their  resources  on  labor-saving  de- 
vices rangring  from  massive  dishwashers  to 
Instant  steam  cookers.  One  region  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  experiment  with  mass-produced 
food.  Distributed  from  a  central  kitchen,  it 
Is  delivered  In  Individual  tln-foU  covered 
units  (similar  to  TV  dinners  or  food  served 
on  airplanes)   to  kibbutzim  In  the  area. 

Similarly,  the  kibbutz  is  now  beginning 
to  realize  that  one  of  man's  basic  needs  is 
the  desire  to  express  his  individuality  and 
personality.  The  kibbutz  no  longer  has  rigid 
rules  about  private  possessions  or  dress: 
flexibility  and  individuality  are  encouraged. 
In  addition,  actual  living  conditions  are 
today  far  from  primitive  or  austere.  Recently, 
one  of  the  more  prosperous  kibbutzim  an- 
nounced that  it  has  now  bought  TV  sets  for 
all  its  members.  More  than  the  expenditure 
was  involved:  It  was  a  recognition  that  not 
all  social  activities  must  be  enjoyed  together, 
that  the  collective  ideal  can  risk  allowing 
members  to  spend  time  alone  in  their  own 
quarters. 

Ironically  enough,  in  an  age  when  the  col- 
lective kibbutz  is  moving  towards  more  in- 
dividualism, the  Western  affluent  society  is 
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becoming  more  group-oriented.  The  small 
independent  entrepreneur  has  been  replaced 
by  the  "organization"  man,  teftm  ^Irit  Is 
being    substituted    for    Independence    and 

initiative. 

As  a  result,  it  may  be  easier  for  future 
generations  of  Westerners  to  find  their  place 
on  the  kibbutz,  especially  since  the  famUy 
.  tnicture  is  changing.  Some  kibbutzim  al- 
ready have  children  sleeping  with  their  par- 
ents. Although  from  the  child's  point  of 
view  life  with  his  peer  group  in  a  children's 
house  Is  pleasant  and  satisfying,  many  par- 
ents— especially  mothers — feel  the  need  to 
have  their  children  at  home,  at  least  for  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  child's  life.  Although  they 
Justify  such  change  on  the  grounds  that  the 
child  needs  the  psychological  security  of  his 
own  home,  this  Is  really  Just  one  additional 
manifestation  of  the  trend  towards  individ- 
ualism taking  place  in  many  kibbutzim 
today. 

Even  with  this  new  trend,  the  kibbutz  does 
require  a  degree  of  selflessness  and  subjuga- 
tion of  Individual  desires  which  not  every- 
one possesses.  As  a  happily-settled  immigrant 
from  New  York  said:  "The  kibbutz  may  be 
practically  the  most  perfect  way  to  live. 
It  Is  a  rare  and  unique  form  of  existence,  but 
you  have  to  be  prepared  to  give  and  to  re- 
spect the  wishes  of  the  majority  in  order  to 
feel  the  Joy  and  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  being  part  of  a  group,  concerned  and 
Involved  with  your  welfare." 

He  did  not  add  that  communal  living  does 
not  solve  all  problems.  It  Is  even  possible 
to  experience  Intense  loneliness  on  a  kib- 
butz. Even  though  the  kibbutz  needs  addi- 
tional manpower,  engages  in  educational 
campaigns  abroad  to  attract  people,  operates 
between  80  and  70  ulpanlm  each  year  (6 
month-courses  of  half-day  Hebrew  lessons 
and  half  a  day  working  In  the  kibbutz)  In 
hopes  that  some  of  the  graduates  will  re- 
main, and  opens  Its  gates  to  summer  visitors 
for  the  same  reason.  Individual  members 
often  find  it  dlftlcult  to  open  up  to  new- 
comers. The  core  of  kibbutz  philosophy  is 
belief — belief  In  the  Ideal  and  in  the  good 
that  is  In  one's  fellow-man.  Unconsciously, 
many  veteran  "klbbutznlcks"  may  be  sus- 
picious of  their  newer  settlers,  not  trusting 
that  their  belief,  their  commitment.  Is  as 
strong  as  they  feel  It  should  be.  One  has 
to  prove  oneself — In  a  kibbutz  as  anywhere 
else. 

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ORDER  OP  AHEPA 
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nently  deserving  of  the  highest  gratitude 
and  praise  we  can  offer. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or    CEOBCIA 

m  THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleagues  In  honoring  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  as  it  celebrates  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Its  founding  In  Atlanta, 
Ga.  The  tenets  and  objectives  of  AHEPA 
incorporate  the  moet  vital  components 
for  building  and  maintaining  the  Amer- 
ican democratic  way  of  life.  The  herit- 
age of  freedom  and  democracy  passed 
down  from  our  forefathers  ttims  upon 
the  individual  citizen  and  his  willingness 
to  participate  in  the  democratic  process, 
to  serve  his  community  and  his  Nation, 
and  Indeed  to  sacrifice  for  Its  Ideals 
when  necessary. 

AHEPA  fosters  such  high-minded 
citizenship  among  its  members.  In  so 
doing.  It  has  enriched  the  life  of  every 
American.  It  has  also  given  generously 
and  often  to  worthy  causes  of  every  de- 
scription. For  aU  of  this,  AHEPA  Is  eml- 


DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION,  CAN- 
DIDATE FOR  PRESIDENT.  AND 
ASPECTS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 
COMING  UP 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    HXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  series  of 
editoiials  appearing  in  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal Star  on  July  12,  16,  17,  and  18,  pro- 
vides us  with  a  "grassroots"  appraisal  of 
the  recent  Democratic  Convention,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  campaign  coming 
up.  I  insert  the  text  of  these  editorials 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Deuos  Categobize  Peofi£ 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  telling  the 
difference,  really,  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans  In  OFFICE,  there  Is  a  funda- 
mental difference  of  shading  between  the 
two  parties. 

The  particular  emphasis  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  most  gaudily  reflected  during 
this  convention. 

The  Democrats  call  themselves  the  party 
of  the  working  man.  the  party  of  the  blacks, 
the  party  of  the  South,  the  party  of  women 
the  party  of  youth,  the  party  of  chlcanos, 
the  party  of  the  intellectuals,  and  any  other 
social  group  they  can  think  of,  while  think- 
ing and  talking  also  in  terms  of  Catholics. 
Jews,  Wasps,  etc.  To  finish  it  off  in  case  they 
missed  anybody,  they  call  themselves  the 
"party  of  the  people." 

This  leaves  the  Republicans  no  Identifica- 
tion, of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  said  Democrats 
but  as  "the  party  of  Big  Business." 

What  the  Democrat  emphasis  reflects,  in 
fact,  as  the  new  rules  show,  is  that  Demo- 
crats tend  to  think  in  terms  of  categories 
not  in  terms  of  individual  human  beings  as 
.sovereign.  It  is  the  Republicans  who  some- 
times say  that  every  person  "Is  a  minority 
of  one." 

Indeed,  when  Democrats  speak  of  "indi- 
vidualism," they  tend  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  this  convention  to  be  speaking  really 
of  diversity,  and  to  categorize  the  proof  of 
"individualism"  as  the  presence  of  "blacks", 
"women",  "youth",  etc. 

The  McGovem  rules  have  enshrined  this 
concept  of  an  America  made  up  of  endless 
special  Interest  groups,  not  of  an  America 
made  up  of  Independent  individuals. 

Thus,  there  Is  a  tendency  for  the  Demo- 
crat to  be  one  who  thinks  in  terms  of  mass 
categories  rather  than  Individual  independ- 
ence, whether  It  Is  George  Wallace's  faction 
or  the  "black  caucus."  They  tend  to  Identify 
first  with  a  group  Identity  and  second  as  an 
Individual  Identity. 

And  the  choice  of  group  Is  a  very  flexible 
thing.  It  ranges  across  racial  Identification, 
religious  Identification,  social  identification, 
economic  identifications,  and  sex  identifica- 
tions. 

When  such  an  approach  to  functioning 
democracy  Is  enshrined  in  the  rules,  It  im- 
mediately highlights  the  problems,  because 
It  Is  somewhat  In  confilct  with  the  basic 
American  democratic  Idea. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  more  than  one 
such  looee  "group"  ktentlty  open  to  a  single 
Individual.  One  may  be  young,  female,  black, 
and  a  union  member  aU  four,  for  example. 
So  when  they  start  to  apportion  power  on 
the  basis  of  such  Identities,  and  each  spe- 


cial interest  group  demands  Its  percentage 
share  of  the  votes,  you  can  climb  rapidly  to 
300  per  cent! 

You  are  counting  the  same  people  over 
and  over  again  in  various  categories,  and  a 
fair  distribution  Is  absolutely  Impossible. 
Even  the  attempt  tends  to  discriminate 
against  and  pre-empt  representation  by  all 
those  less  hung  up  on  the  "bloc  approach" 
or  special  Identity  system. 

It  runs  counter  to  reality  In  another  way. 
When  you  are  picking  people  as  political 
representatives,  that  central  operable  prin- 
ciple cf  making  one's  political  performance 
the  base  for  selection  Is  shunted  aside. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  party  convention 
th-ew  out  a  Chicago  delegate  who  got  72,000 
votes  in  being  selected  as  the  political  dele- 
gate of  his  district  by  Its  voters,  in  order  to 
replace  him  with  a  delegate  who  didn't  get 
any  votes,  but  has  the  right  ethnic  charac- 
teristics to  fit  the  formula! 

Indeed,  In  the  end  they  overrode  the  "man- 
date of  the  people"  as  voted  In  an  open 
primary  election,  to  seat  a  delegation  of 
make-believe  "delegates"  who  have  nobody's 
consent  to  "represent"  them — but  fit  the 
quota  system! 

This  dilemma  Is  the  natural  result  of  years 
of  viewing  politics  through  an  endless  and 
overlapping  collection  of  social,  religious, 
economic,  and  racial  special  interest  group- 
ings— Instead  of  the  free  expression  of  a 
great  many  individual  citizens. 

It  Is  here  that  the  two  parties  differ 
subtlely. 

One  does  not  think  of  the  OOP  In  this 
light.  Democrats  proclaim  it  the  party  of  Big 
Business,  and  Republicans  proclaim  it  the 
party  of  the  independent.  Individual  citizen. 
Nobody  calls  It  the  party  for  special  rep- 
resentation of  blacks,  women,  welfare  work- 
ers, chicanes,  youth.  Catholics,  White  Su- 
premacists, or  whatever.  All  the  leading 
"bosses"  or  "chiefs"  of  such  groups  from 
Wallace  to  Women's  lib  profess  to  be  Demo- 
crats. (Indeed,  the  concept  of  division  Into 
such  blocs  invites  "bossism"  and  new 
"bosses"  are  already   becoming  visible.) 

But  how  do  Republicans  manage  to  repre- 
sent tens  of  millions  of  Americans?  When  no- 
body is  left? 

TTiere  ARE,  apparently,  tens  of  millions 
including  laboring  men.  blacks,  women, 
youths,  etc.,  who  do  not  Identify  themselves 
in  the  first  Instance  with  any  "herd"  philos- 
ophy, but  as  self,  first. 

Those  who  are  offended  by  the  blatant 
appeal  of  Democrats  to  the  various  "herd 
instincts"  or  special  interests  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  stable  Republican  party. 

Those  that  are  not  offended  by  It,  but  don't 
see  themselves  as  anything  but  Individuals 
first  and  ethnic  or  other  category,  second, 
tend  to  pick  and  choose  as  "Independents." 
What  other  basis  exists.  In  1972,  for  a  two- 
party  system? 

This  difference,  on  a  mass  scale  which  cer- 
tainly Includes  exceptions  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  ideas,  and  circumstances,  has  ex- 
isted foe  a  century — and  Is  especially  high- 
lighted in  the  convention  this  year  for  all 
to  see. 

If  only  the  Republicans  functioned  more 
affirmatively  to  develop  a  society  in  which 
everybody  was  more  likely  to  achieve  their 
kind  of  personal  and  economic  independence, 
and  If  only  the  Democrats  were  not  so 
wedded  to  the  kind  of  programs  that  seem 
to  expand  and  perpetuate  dependency  and 
pre-empt  the  chances  of  the  next  generation 
beoomlng  independent! 

But  the  game  of  dealing  with  problems 
from  year  to  year  goes  on,  each  playing  It  In 
its  own  way  ...  so  that  they  don't  seem  too 
different  In  actloa. 

RKPaSSXMT  PSOFTX,  MOT  GSOTTPS 

The  reform  rules  at  tbe  Democratic  party 
Should  never  Have  been  pushed  to  tbe  ex- 
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treme  of  overthrowing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  citizen-voter  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  etc. 

It  is  folly  to  establish  an  artificial  formula 
BO  firmly  that  It  violates  civil  rights  laws 
of  non-discrimination  and  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  democracy  that  a  representative  of 
the  people  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
people  through  an  elective  process  of  some 
sort. 

That  folly  Is  the  road  to  the  corruption  of 
democracy  itself,  and  of  ultimate  disaster 
because  no  formula  can  defy  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  citizen-voters  without  breeding 
a  larger  and  more  real  "revolution"  than  the 
"revolutionary  theater"  we  have  seen  acted 
out  lately. 

Even  the  convention  was,  in  a  measure, 
"revolutionary  theater"  more  than  the  real 
thing,  when  a  substantial  number  of  dele- 
gates were  merely  "picked"  as  tokens  to  pro- 
vide visible  "quotas "  of  social  groups  rather 
than  on  the  ability  to  select  a  candidate 
which  was  the  business  of  the  convention. 

The  process  was  "representative"  of  such 
social  groups,  but  unhappily  not  representa- 
tive of  the  candidate  choices  voiced  by  the 
voters  In  many  states — which  was  the  real 
business  of  the  operation. 

That  Is  a  rather  central  price  to  pay  for  the 
"good  idea". 

However,  there  Is  one  "reform  rule"  that 
has  never  been  Instituted  that  also  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  integrity  of  a  nomina- 
tion procedure. 
This  rule  ought  to  be  Instituted. 
That  Is  requiring  an  affidavit  of  every  dele- 
gate subjected  to  the  pressures  of  selecting 
a  presidential  nominee  pledging  that  he  does 
not  seek  and  would  not  accept  a  Federal 
executive  appointment  in  the  next  four 
years  from  the  candidate  for  whom  he  votes. 
Without  such  a  situation,  there  is  a  very 
real  "conflict  of  interest",  and  it  is  no  secret 
that  some  delegates  attend  such  a  convention 
to  achieve  bargaining  power  for  a  federal 
Job. 

This  is  one  of  the  elements  that  make  It 
Inevitable  that  when  a  candidate  gets  "close 
to  the  number  of  votes  needed"  he  Is  un- 
stoppable. It  is  not  merely  "psychology."  It 
is  the  fact  that  in  every  state  there  are  going 
to  be  a  number  of  juicy  federal  appointments 
coming  up  if  the  nominee  becomes  presi- 
dent— and  the  change  that  then  takes  place 
is  to  a  significant  extent  Job  oriented. 
That  is  the  fact  of  life. 
We  ought  to  face  up  to  that  genuine  cor- 
ruptive influence  and  "reform"  it  before  pur- 
suing grandiose  social  theories  unrelated  to 
the  central  business  at  hand. 

We  have  done  it  vice  versa  with  conse- 
quences that  demonstrated  themselves  to  be 
at  least  as  corruptive  in  action  as  they  were 
"reform." 

The  Democratic  party  embarked  on  a  "pub- 
lic relations "  revolution  and  In  the  process 
forgot  that  they  were  betraying  the  "will  of 
the  people"  as  expressed  at  the  ballot  box 
In  many  states,  including  the  key  states  of 
Illinois  and  California. 

They  likewise  apparently  forgot  that  the 
will  of  the  people  so  expressed  is  what  de- 
mocracy Is  all  about — not  a  dangerous,  Inse- 
cure balance  of  artificial  "diversity  "  such  as 
prevailed  in  the  French  Estates  General  be- 
fore the  revolution  or  in  strife-torn  Lebanon 
today. 

That  certainly  isn't  American  democracy, 
nor  "progressive."  It  Is  ISth  century  Old 
World  power  brokerage. 

How  THE  Campaigns  Shape  Up 
The  Democratic  strategy  for  this  cam- 
paign, as  forecast  a  week  before  the  con- 
vention in  the  "Kipllnger  Letter"  and  other 
such  "Inside  reports."  already  began  to 
emerge  in  the  acceptance  speech  and  final 
actions  of  tbe  convention. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Those  forecasts  were  that  the  enthusiastic 
"new  groups"  would  be  xised  extensively  to 
bring  success  to  McGovem  In  the  peculiar 
convention  set-up  but  that  the  "old  pros" 
would  write  the  platform;  that  It  would  be 
much  less  "leftlsh"  than  the  McGovem  pri- 
mary proposals;  and  that  once  won,  Mc- 
Govem would  immediately  move  to  "unite" 
the  party  and  its  luke-warm  and  offended 
segments  by  a  "Hate  Nixon"  approach. 

The  theme  Is  thus  expected  to  have  less 
future  emphasis  on  the  grandiose  and  some- 
times "revolutionary"  new  programs,  and 
an  attempt  to  rally  all  segments  around 
this  "Hate  Nixon"  theme. 

Sure  enough,  the  key  lUie  of  the  McGovem 
acceptance  proved  to  be  his  section  on  party 
imitv:  "Do  not  underestimate  the  power  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon  to  unify  Democrats,"  and 
its  following  blasts  at  Nixon.  This  was  also 
the  even  more  persistent  theme  of  Sen. 
Eagleton's  vlce-presldentlal  speech. 

It  looks  as  if  in  the  name  of  "Idealism" 
and  "superior  morality"  we  are  going  to  go 
through  a  "hate  campaign." 

Indeed,  It  was  already  ironic  when  Sen. 
Eagleton  made  his  wisecracks  about  the 
Agnew  rhetoric  designed  to  divide  rather 
than  unify,  and  promptly  launched  Into  his 
own  "hate"  pitch,  which  within  the  hour 
embraced  Nixon,  Agnew,  the  Republicans, 
"corporations,"  the  U.S.  military,  etc. 

That  appears  to  be  the  strategy:  to  use 
the  appropriate  code-words  of  describing 
each  other  as  "decent,"  "Idealistic"  and  "hu- 
mane" as  a  springboard  for  a  campaign  of 
innuendo,  abuse  and  hate  against  the  Presi- 
dent, his  party,  and  anybody  who  gets  in  the 
way. 

In  short,  there  will  be  much  talk  of  "tak- 
ing the  high  road"  as  the  introduction  to  a 
strategy  that  takes  the  low  road. 

That  method  has  become  pretty  common- 
place and  well -enshrined  of  late,  and  won't 
be  very  shocking.  It  has  certainly  been  typi- 
cal long  since  of  congressional  attacks,  "pro- 
test" movments,  and  of  Agnew,  as  charged. 
Instead  of  "birds  of  a  feather  flocking  to- 
gether," it  looks  as  if  they  may  be  pecking 
at  each  other's  eyes,  during  the  next  few 
months. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  question 
of  Republican  strategy. 

In  the  fact  of  the  circus  aspects  of  the 
Democratic  convention,  and  the  utter  Im- 
possibility of  that  kind  of  a  show  in  a  Repub- 
lican convention  that  is  virtually  a  ritual  in 
this  year  of  an  incumbent  President  with  a 
60  per  cent  approval  of  the  people  In  the 
latest  polls,  they  are  apt  to  try  to  make  a 
virtue  of  being  'business-like"  in  the  "seri- 
ous business"  of  governance. 

This  would  also  flt  into  current  campaign 
plans  which  seem  to  be  based  on  the  approach 
that  the  President  is  not  a  "charismatic  per- 
sonality," that  such  is  not  desirable  In  the 
work-aday,  complex  tasks  of  government,  in 
fact,  but  that  he  is  a  "professional  president" 
who  has  begun  to  successfully  "manage  the 
unmanageable" — relations  with  China  and 
Russia,  the  inherited  Vietnam  mess,  and  the 
inherited  Inflationary  mess. 

The  question  Is:  Is  there  a  place  for  Agnew 
In  this  kind  of  campaign? 
Probably. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  originated  the  "politics 
on  two  levels"  approach,  with  a  successive 
list  of  acld-tongued  spokesmen  to  deal  with 
the  rough-and-tumble  aspects.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  the  devastating  phrase- 
coiner,  Harold  Ickes. 

It  seems  probable  on  the  basis  of  past  per- 
formance, that  Nixon  wUl  not  respond  to  the 
Democratic  hate  tactics  "In  kind" — but 
Agnew  will. 
A  "two-level"  campaign. 
In  a  couple  of  weeks,  we'll  see  how  they 
really  plan  to  play  it. 

In  spite  of  a  lot  of  talk  about  nobility,  and 
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one  assassination  attempt  already.  It  looks  as 
If  there  will  be  plenty  of  "hate"  rhetoric  in 
the  months  ahead. 

Sadly  that  doesn't  represent  much  "uni- 
fication" of  American  society,  or  any  blessed 
change  In  the  way  things  have  been  going. 

PoLmcs — And  Human  Nature 
Since  politics  is  really  handling  relations 
between  people,  it  is  deeply  Involved  in 
human  nature.  So,  it  doesn't  change  as 
dramatically  as  some  people  enthusiastically 
think  when  they  grab  what  zips  them  as  a 
"new  Idea"  or  a  "new  approach." 

Human  nature  doesn't  change  that  much. 
It  Is  pretty  old  and  tested. 

We  see  that  again  and  again,  and  there  are 
fragments  of  it  in  evidence  hither  and  yon  in 
the  current  situation  and  in  the  "new'  con- 
vention. It  comes  back  to  haunt  us  with 
gentle  irony. 
For  example: 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  about 
ending  "bossism"  and  creating  a  system 
where  every  delegate  was  not  part  of  a  unit, 
but  an  Independent-thinking,  emancipated 
Individual. 

Most  such  talk,  however,  was  on  tbe  first 
day  and  the  last  day. 

On  the  second  day.  McGovem  got  his  151 
California  delegates  and  for  the  next  round 
already  had  (by  committee  action)  the  59 
Illinois  elected  "uncommltteds"  kicked  out 
of  the  convention,  to  boot. 

In  credentials  fights  and  compromises,  he 
had  also  succeeded  In  changing  the  situation 
on  a  dozen  other  delegations  in  a  similar  way. 
When  almost  300  votes  had  been  thus 
transferred,  mechanically,  and  the  delega- 
tions were  stacked  pretty  solidly  his  way,  his 
people  began  to  talk  the  language  of  naked 
power  as  naturally  as  Mayor  Daley  ever  did. 
On  the  second  day,  already,  Frank  Man- 
klewltz  spoke  smilingly  of  such  things  as 
McGovem  "imposing  a  solution"  on  the 
Illinois  situation. 

The  talk  turned  from  a  lot  of  use  of  calls 
upon  "principle"  to  the  repeated  tise  of  the 
term  "pragmatic." 

And  at  one  point,  the  careful  political 
rhetoric  even  slipped  to  the  point  of  an 
expression  that  McGovem  was  going  to  "tell 
our  delegates  to  vote  their  consciences  on  this 
plank." 

That  Is.  of  course,  the  tiltlmate  In 
"machine  "  discipline.  It  is  the  zenith  of  the 
"boss  "  attitude  when  people  are  NOT  ex- 
pected to  "vote  their  conscience"  unless  and 
until  Instructed  to  do  so! 

Is  this  an  end  of  "bossism"  or  Just  another 
changing  of  the  guard? 

Another  characteristic  of  human  nature  la 
how  people  react  when  the  "air  reeks  with 
the  smell  of  raw  meat."  In  other  ways. 

Once  one  has  even  smelled  power  that 
strong — mere  theory  and  rhetoric  and  "prin- 
ciples" are  never  quite  the  same  and  that  is 
addictive. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  anti-war  zealots  in- 
volved may  begin,  for  the  first  time,  to  un- 
derstand the  basis  for  American  policy  In  re- 
cent years  becavise  It  Is  based  on  the  notion 
that  if  totalitarian  dictatorships  of  any  sort 
find  the  U.S.  backing  off  so  fast  that  the 
air  reeks  with  the  smell  of  raw  meat."  they 
will  not  be  able  to  restrain  themselves  from 
such  eager  actions  as  threaten  the  planet 
itself. 

It  is  hard  not  to  "go  too  far"  in  such  a 
climate — and  certainly  many  delegates  foii.id 
tliemselves  doing  Just  that  last  week. 

It  is  also  humaa  nature  to  regret  it  later — 
often  too  late. 

We  suspect  tiiat  George  McGovem  coiiid 
bite  his  tongue  for  having  tlireatened  to 
"boll"  the  party  if  he  didn't  get  his  way. 

Democrats  are  Justly  noted  for  their  in- 
tense party  loyalty,  but  loyalty  is  a  two-way 
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street.  It  goes  both  ways,  or  It  doesn't  go  at 
all.  When  a  candidate  renounces  It  to  make 
a  "rule  or  ruin"  ultimatum,  he  also  absolves 
all  others.  They  no  longer  owe  him  a  blessed 
thing. 

The  "loyalty"  business,  at  the  heart  of  so 
many  human  impulses,  was  struck  another 
blow  in  this  convention.  Rank-and-file  "tra- 
ditional" loyalists  were  repeatedly  and  bla- 
tantly told  that  "the  old  Democratic  party 
is  dead."  and  every  effort  was  certainly  dem- 
onstrated to  show  that  this  was  not  the 
party  of  Harry  Truman  and  Lyndon  John- 
son. This  was  "the  new  Democratic  party." 
For  those  who  didnt  like  what  they  saw, 
this  too  offers  a  legitimacy  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  "loyalty.  ■  That  obligation  went  down 
the  drain  with  the  burial  of  the  "old  Demo- 
cratic party"  .  .  .  and  there  were  a  series  of 
events  that  strongly  suggested  the  "new" 
one  didn't  want  or  like  the  traditionalists. 

(McGovern  will  now  come  face  to  face  with 
reality  and  try  to  woo  them  back,  of  course, 
but  the  forms  of  the  loyalty  claim  have  been 
liquidated — and  they  may  well  suspect  that 
McGovern  doesn't  really  love  them  but  only 
"wants  their  bodies.") 

It  is  also  human  nature  that  whatever 
happens,  whether  or  not  they  are  frustrated 
in  the  actual  election  and  whether  or  not 
Congress  restores  a  prlmary-vot-  supremacy 
lor  credentials  that  gives  the  'old  Demo- 
cratic party  "  a  rebirth  in  the  next  conven- 
tion— most  of  the  active  people  in  this  con- 
vention will  not  "turn  off."  They  wUl  be 
back. 

Why  win  they  be  back? 
They   have   had    the   smell    of   that    "raw 
meat"   In  their   nostrils,   and   never   felt  so 
much  alive— win  or  lose.  They  wUl  have  to 
come  back. 

Another  problem  of  human  nature — of 
mortal  m*n — is  that  nasty  old  "slip  twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip." 

Many  of  those  who  helped  set  the  stage 
for  this  "new  kind"  of  convention  were  not 
tliose  thinking  of  a  "new  politics'  in  any 
earthy  sort  of  way.  Some  sureiy  were,  but 
many  were  Just  thinking  of  how  tc  make  the 
most  of  the  modern-style  'TV  convention." 
They  were  thinking  of  artificially  making 
"viable"  on  the  convention  floor  during  all 
that  "free  advertising  time, '  an  "image'  In 
vhlch  any  viewer  could  find  something  to 
Identify  with. 

They  wanted  "diversity"  to  show  and  to 
stick  out  for  every  major  ethn:c  (and  sex) 
group. 

But  they  got.  In  action,  much  more  than 
they  bargained  for,  of  course.  They  really 
didn't  want  a  big  deal  on  abortion,  on  legal- 
izing marihuana,  on  welfare  recipients  de- 
manding THEIR  'Quota"  of  representation 
on  the  floor,  of  homosexuals  demanding 
their  "quota"  under  the  same  stated  "prin- 
ciples", etc. 

Nor  did  they  really  want  Jesse  Jackson 
boasting  that  he  didn't  even  vote  in  the  pri- 
mary election,  dancing  in  the  aisles  because 
those  who  were  elected  had  been  kicked  out, 
and  he  was  now  a  delegate  and  leader! 

The  "image"  they  got  went  In  spontaneous 
rhetoric  on  the  TV,  also,  far  beyond  what 
they  bad  in  mind.  Instead,  of  merely  show- 
ing how  "open"  the  party  Is  with  something 
for  everyone,  they  gave  too  much  Impression 
that  there  was  no  room  left  from  the  quota 
system  for  the  traditional  loyal  Democrats 
or  the  ordinary  working  American. 

The  old  "boomerang "  is  another  mortal 
perennial. 

The  candidate  who  started  out  saying  that 
the  bigeest  Issues  in  this  Presidential  year 
are  "credibility"  and  "honesty  and  openness 
with  the  voters"  Is  now  busily  engaged  in 
shifting  poeitions.  backing  down  from  pri- 
mary pronouncements,  and  crawling  out 
from  under  his  main  primary  headline- 
grabbers. 

He  now  says  they  were  just  "offered  for 
consideration"  and  not  proposals.  He  chooses 
to  forget  that  the  "consideration"  they  were 
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offered  for  then  was  for  consideration  versus 
Humphrey. 

Now,  the  language  "for  consideration"  Is 
said  to  mean  ...  he  didn't  mean  It! 

Thus  the  boomerang  on  that  original  pri- 
mary Issue — "credibility."  "Openness!  Hon- 
esty!" 

How  utterly  typically  human! 
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SECRET  KILLERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVER 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  for  the  American  people  to  know 
exactly  what  they  are  eating.  There  is  no 
longer  any  legitimate  reason  to  delay 
legislation  to  force  the  disclosure  of 
ingredients  in  food  products.  Consumers 
have  a  right  to  choo.'^e  what  they  buy 
and  are  entitled  to  full  information  so 
that  they  can  choose  wisely  and  well. 

Many  people  must,  for  serious  health 
reasons,  know  what  ingredients  are  in- 
cluded in  their  foods.  There  are  millions 
of  Americans  who  are  allergic  to  various 
ingredients  in  foods,  and  must  be  able 
to  avoid  that  which  can  make  them  ill. 
These  people  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
general  terms  like  "spices.  "  "seasonings" 
or  "flavorings,"  for  if  these  words  con- 
ceal an  item  which  they  are  allergic  to, 
the  consequences  could  be  fatal. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  FDA  that 
full  ingredient  disclosure  be  a  volimtary 
step  taken  by  industry  itself.  Voluntary 
proposals  leave  unacceptable  loopholes, 
and  contain  no  mechanism  for  the  con- 
■listpn'-v  the  problem  warrants.  That  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  Federal 
leiislation. 

I  commend  the  National  Canners  As- 
sociation for  their  resolution  endorsing 
the  voluntary  labeling  of  all  ingredients 
used  in  standardized  canned  foods.  I 
must  note,  however,  that  the  resolution 
althoueh  more  than  a  year  old,  has  had 
little  apparent  effect  on  the  labeling 
procedures  of  the  canning  industry. 

If  an  industrj'  does  not  even  follow 
the  recommendations  of  its  own  national 
association  and  continues  to  act  in  a 
manner  unresponsive  to  the  public's 
needs,  I  must  conclude  that  the  force  of 
law  is  the  only  tool  left  us. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  introduced 
H.R.  8670,  the  Truth  in  Food  Labeling 
Act.  My  bill  would  require  the  full  listing 
of  ingredients  in  all  food  products. 

To  further  emphasize  the  often  desper- 
ate need  of  the  public  to  know  exactly 
what  is  in  their  food,  I  insert  in  the 
Record,  an  article  by  Daniel  Henninger, 
which  appeared  in  the  National  Observer 
on  July  29,  1972,  under  the  headline: 
"Secret  Killers:  Undisclosed  Components 
of  Food  May  Provoke  Fatal  Allergic 
Reactions;  New  Law  Sought." 
Secret  Killers:  Undisclosed  Components  of 

Food  May  Provoke  Fatal  Allergic  Reac- 

iioNS;  New  Law  Sought 

(By   Daniel   Henninger) 

A  news  report  recently  told  of  a  10-year- 
old-boy  in  Boston  who  died  from  eating  ice 
cream.  He  was  allergic  to  peanuts  so  he  care- 
fully read  food  labels  before  eating  sweets. 
But  the  label  on  the  ice  cream  he  ate  at  a 
friend's  didn't  say  that  peanut  butter  was 
whipped  into  It,  and  when  he  came  home  he 
was  having  an  allergic  reaction.  As  his  father 


tried  to  find  out  what  bis  son  had  eaten,  the 
boy  died  of  anaphylactic  shock,  a  severe  al- 
lergic reaction. 

Unlabeled  food  Ingredients  don't  regularly 
kill  people,  but  allergists  say  they  often  cause 
allergic  reactions  In  Individuals  who  aren't 
aware  of  what  they're  eating.  In  a  case  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Stephen  Lockey  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  a  leading  authority  on  drug-and-food- 
related  reactions,  a  woman  became  weak  and 
very  tired  several  times  after  eating  corn 
flakes,  though  she  wasn't  allergic  to  either 
corn  or  milk.  Tests  uncovered  an  allergy  to 
bel.a  hydroxy  acdd,  a  chemical  that  keeps  corn 
fl.ikes  fresh. 

A  person  who  knows  what  he's  allergic  to 
scrupulously  avoids  troublesome  foods,  but 
incomplete  food  labels  can  cause  worry  and 
uncertainty.  If  one  is  unsure  of  a  food,  he 
must  write  either  the  manufacturer  or  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  for 
the  ingredients. 

MANY     sources     OF    OIL 

Mrs.  Allen  R.  Chapman  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  wrote  In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Benjamin 
Rosenthal,  Democrat  of  New  York  and  a 
consumer  activist,  that  before  she  buys 
potato  chips,  frozen  French  fries,  salad 
dressings,  and  many  candles  for  h^lO-year- 
old  son.  who  is  allergic  to  peanut  oil,  she  has 
to  write  each  manufacturer  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  oil  Is  used.  Usually,  the  label  says 
simply,  "vegetable  oil,"  though  It  may  be 
derived  from  several  sources,  such  as  corn, 
cottonseed,  soy  beans,  and  peanuts. 

If  her  son  Inadvertently  eats  food  treated 
with  peanut  oil.  said  Mrs.  Allen,  "within  two 
hours,  he  has  hives,  his  eyes  are  swollen  shut, 
and  his  trachea  swells  shut.  .  .  ."  To  avoid 
death  from  asphyxiation,  he  must  be  rushed 
to  a  hospital  for  an  Injection  of  benadryl  and 
adrenalin.  Adrenalin  Is  generally  given  to  an 
individual  experiencing  anaphylactic  shock. 

Writing  the  manufacturer  may  not  dis- 
pel one's  misgivings  entirely,  as  Mrs.  Allen 
found  after  writing  Frlto-Lay,  Inc.,  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  oil  is  used  for  frying  Fritos. 
The  company  said  that  In  her  area  Fritos 
usually  are  fried  in  60  per  cent  peanut  oil; 
but  another  plant  may  use  100  per  cent 
cottonseed  oil. 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Gross!  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  who 
has  a  son  allergic  to  shellfish,  says  she  once 
questioned  some  Chinese  egg  rolls  that  tasted 
like  shrimp  to  her,  though  the  label  didnt 
list  shrimp  as  an  Ingredient.  She  doesn't 
know  whether  there  actually  was  shrimp  in 
the  rolls,  but  she  wasn't  taking  chances. 

"I  avoid  bought  pastries  like  the  plague," 
says  Gerald  M.  Sapers,  a  research  chemist 
with  the  U.S.  Agriculture  Department  in 
Philadelphia.  Sapers  nearly  died  once  from 
anaphylactic  shock  when  he  ate  liver  pate 
blended  with  nuts  to  which  he  is  allergic. 
He  knows  not  all  pastries  contain  nuts,  but 
says  the  labeling  of  processed  foods  "is  not 
always  so  clear  cut." 

An  examination  of  labels  on  foods  sold  In 
a  large  Washington,  DC.  supermarket  re- 
vealed widely  disparate  labeling  practices, 
even  within  product  lines  made  by  the  same 
company.  Kraft's  low-calorie  Italian  salad 
dressing  doesn't  tell  what  kind  of  vegetable 
oil  it  contains,  but  Kraft's  low-calorie  French 
dressing  lists  soybean  oil.  The  flour  In  Hunt's 
Skillet  Baked  Chicken  Western  Is  wheat-de- 
rived;  its  Skillet  Stroganoff  Just  says  flour. 

Though  a  person  may  be  allergic  to  any 
one  of  many  oils,  most  labels  say  "vegetable 
oil"  or  "shortening."  The  FDA  soon  will  pro- 
pose that  fats  and  oils  be  labeled  by  source. 

Some  cookie  labels  list  wheat,  oat,  or  other 
flour  derivatives:  some  say  "enriched  flour." 

The  most  explicit  food  labels  may  be  found 
on  baby  food.  Gerber's  animal  cookies  for 
babies  are  made  with  wheat  and  soy  flour 
and  the  vegetable  shortening  derives  from 
cottonseed  and  soybeans. 

Inconsistencies  in  food  labeling  may  do  an 
unintended  disservice  to  some  food  com- 
panies by  making  people  wonder  which 
companies  are  telling  the  whole  story  and 
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which  aren't.  For  example,  canned  tomatoes 
are  a  standardized  food,  so  some  canners 
don't  list  their  Ingredients.  Citric  add,  com- 
monly used  In  canned  tomatoes  to  preserve 
shape,  causes  an  allergic  reaction  in  many 
people.  A  Washington,  DC.  boy  who  was 
allergic  to  citric  acid  and  usually  ate  only 
home-canned  tomatoes  became  ill  after  eat- 
ing some  commercially  canned  tomatoes 
whose  Ingredients  were  unlisted.  Does  that 
mean  an  Individual  allergic  to  citric  acid 
should  be  wary  of  Del  Monte  canned  to- 
matoes, whose  Ingredient  listing  doesn't 
mention  citric  acid?  No,  because  though 
many  tomato  canners  use  the  acid  preserva- 
tive, Del  Monte  does  not. 

Rosenthal  has  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
quire full  Ingredient  labeling  of  all  foods. 
Rosenthal  feels  such  a  law  would  remove 
the  uncertainty  about  food  Ingredients 
caused  by  the  present  law. 

PRESENT  labeling   RtJLES 

Under  current  law  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  requires  a  complete  listing 
or  ingredients  only  for  nonstandard  foods, 
such  as  oxtail  soup,  which  most  people  don't 
often  eat.  There  are  no  Ingredient-listing  re- 
quirements for  foods  having  a  Federal  stand- 
ard of  identity,  which  guarantees  that  a 
product  contains  a  mlnimtim  amount  of 
specific  ingredients.  Fruit  Jams,  for  exam- 
ple, must  contain  at  least  45  per  cent  fruit. 
Some  manufacturers  voluntarily  list  In- 
gredients of  standardized  foods;  some  may 
offer  only  a  partial  ILst;  others,  no  list  at  all. 
By  looking  at  the  label  on  Hellmans  mayon- 
naise, one  sees  that  it  contains  eggs,  as 
does  all  mayonnaise:  Krafts  mayonnaise 
label  lists  no  ingredients  other  than  "cal- 
cium disodium  EDTA  added  to  protect  fla- 
vor." The  PDA  doesn't  require  ingredient 
listing  for  standardized  foods  because  it  as- 
sumes most  people  know  what  is  In  them, 
"which  Isn't  true,  of  course."  says  an  FDA 
official. 

Under  the  standards,  manufacturers  may 
Include  certain  "optional"  ingredients  in 
their  products,  and  the  FDA  exempts  some 
of  these  optional  ingredients  from  the  label 
listing.  There  are  about  200  standardized 
foods,  and  though  they  account  for  only 
about  10  per  cent  of  all  manufactured  foods, 
they  make  up  the  bulk  of  foods  most  often 
eaten. 

Pood  labels  must  state  that  a  product 
contains  artificial  colors "  and  flavors  and 
chemical  preservatives,  except  those  In  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  Ice  cream.  However,  the 
label's  need  to  give  the  specific  names  of 
these  additives,  and  most  food  labels  say 
only  "artificial  coloring,"  or  "flavoring."  As 
the  number  of  food  chemicals  proliferates, 
allergists  are  finding  them  to  be  the  cause 
of  many  allergies. 

Lockey  says  that  on  two  occasions  Ice 
cream  flavored  artificially  with  chocolatln 
and  strawberrin  brotight  on  an  anaphylactic 
reaction  in  a  man  who  wasn't  allergic  to 
chocolate  or  strawberries.  Allergists  have  re- 
ported that  some  artlflclal  flavors  have 
caused  headaches,  constipation,  coughs, 
asthma,  and  other  reactions. 

"The  fact  that  these  substances  are  not 
listed  by  name  on  foods,  beverages,  cos- 
metics, and  medicines,"  says  Lockey,  "makes 
the  task  of  physicians  difficult,  and  in  some 
cases  fatalities  have  occurred  "  because  of 
some  coloring  and  flavoring  agents. 

LEGAL    AXTTHORrrV    LACKING? 

Last  year,  a  group  of  George  Washington 
University  law  students,  calling  themselves 
LABEL,  petitioned  the  PDA  to  establish  a 
new  regulation  requiring  universal  Ingredi- 
ent labeling.  The  agency  rejected  the  peti- 
tion, saying  it  had  no  legal  authority  to 
legislate  full  Ingredient  disclosure. 

Rosenthal's  measure  to  mandate  full  in- 
gredient labeling  grew  out  of  LABEL'S  peti- 
tion. He  said  if  FDA  didn't  think  It  had  ade- 
quate authority.  Congress  should  provide  It. 
Basides  requiring  full  Ingredient  listing,  bis 
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measure  would  have  the  labels  Include  the 
conunon  names  of  colorings,  flavorings,  and 
preservatives.  Rosenthal's  staff  hopes  hear- 
ings on  the  measure  will  be  held  this  fall 
before  the  House  subcommittee  on  health  and 
the  environment. 

The  National  Canners  Association  says  It 
has  urged  its  members  to  voluntarily  Initiate 
full  ingredient  labeling.  Robert  B.  Heiney, 
the  association's  director  of  government-in- 
dustry relations,  says  all  his  members  sup- 
port complete  labeling  and  are  eilecting  It 
as  quickly  as  possible.  However,  the  canners 
are  not  asking  that  members  list  the  spe- 
cific names  of  ingredients  such  as  flavorings, 
colorings,  and  spices. 

Allergists  strongly  support  Rosenthal's 
bill  Dr.  Lloyd  Crawford,  chairman  of  the 
food  allergv  committee  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Allergv  says,  "Our  organization 
is  wholeheartedly  behind  Rosenthal's  effort." 
Dr.  M.  Coleman  Harris,  editor  of  the  medical 
journal.  Annals  of  Allergy-,  calls  Rosenthal's 
measure  "excellent"  and  says  it's  "long 
overdue." 


FORCED  BUSING 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mi'.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  City  Council  of 
Wyandotte,  Mich.,  along  with  a  resolu- 
tion passed  at  tlie  council  meeting  on 
Jime  26.  1972.  stating  the  council's  oppo- 
sition to  forced  busing. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  \s1th  the  views 
contained  in  the  letter  and  the  resolu- 
tion, and  wish  to  share  these  \-iews  with 
mj-  colleagues.  Therefore,  I  include  the 
text  of  the  letter  and  resolution  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Citt  of  Wyandotte.  Mich.. 

June  27,  1972. 
Congressman  John  D.  Dincell. 
Draibom,  Mich. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  The  following 
Is  a  statement  prepared  and  read  by  Coun- 
cilman Martin  Shlmkus,  accepted  and  passed 
as  a  resolution,  motion  by  Councilman 
Bernard  Smith,  supported  by  Councilman 
Clifford  Clack,  at  the  City  of  Wyandotte, 
Regular  Council  Meeting,  held  on  June  i!6, 
1972. 

Some  time  ago,  this  Mayor  and  Council 
passed  a  resolution  stating  our  opposition 
to  forced  bussing. 

In  view  of  suosequent  events,  we  feel  we 
should  reaffirm  our  opposition. 

In  enumeration  of  the  aforementioned 
events : 

The  long  awaited  moratorium  on  bussing 
as  requested  by  the  President  appears  ques- 
tionable from  the  very  signing. 

Numerous  advisory  balloting  clearly  In- 
dicates overwhelming  opposition  to  bussing. 

Seemingly  with  an  Irresponsible  attitude, 
and  with  flagrant  disregard  to  the  obvious 
consequences  of  continued  bussing  plans. 
In  terms  of  social  unrest,  disruption  of 
school  schedules,  furthering  bankruptcy  of 
school  systems,  increasing  unnecessary  taxa- 
tion to  already  overburdened  taxpayers,  the 
proponents  of  bussing  appears  determined  to 
plunge  Into  a  plan  this  Fall. 

This  Is  not  Just  a  problem  of  the  school 
districts  for  if  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  forced 
bussing  plan  is  implemented.  It  would  in- 
stantly become  everyones  problem. 

Therefore,  In  the  Interest  of  the  health, 
welfare,  safety,  and  education  of  our  people, 
we  feel  we  should  forward  copies  of  otu- 
antl-busslng  resolution  to  State  and  Na- 
tional lawmakers;  also  to  the  Mayors  and 
CouncUmen  of  all  the  surrounding  commu- 
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nltles    requesting    their    consideration    of 
slmiliar  action. 

Sincerely  yoturs, 

William  Scluvai*, 

Mayor. 
Andrew  Swiecki. 

Mayor  Pro  Tern. 
Martin  Shimkus, 

Councilman. 
Frank  Zclewski. 

Councilman. 
Bernard  Smith. 

Councilman. 
Cx-Ifford  Clack. 

Councilman. 
Robert  Carp. 

Councilmaii. 

RESOLtTTION 

Whereas:  citizens  of  Wyandotte,  of  Michi- 
gan and.  indeed,  the  entire  nation,  are  ex- 
pressing and  Increasing  concern  over  the  Issue 
of  forced  or  court-ordered  "busing"  of  public 
school  students  across  neighborhood,  com- 
munity and  school  district  boundaries  for 
the  alleged  purpose  of  effecting  Integrated 
schooling  or  eqiiallzlng  educational  oppor- 
tunities; and 

Whereas;  many  rumors,  opinions  and  other 
expressions  of  attitudes  on  this  issue  are 
based  as  much  on  false  premises  and  fiction 
as  they  are  on  fact;  and 

Whereas:  while  fully  realizing  that  t'ne 
ptiblic  educational  system  Is  under  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Wyandotte  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  rather  than  this 
City  Council,  this  body  feels  that  It  should 
make  Its  position  known  and  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  City 
Council  opposes  "busing"  of  students  across 
any  school  district  boundary  or  from  one 
community  to  another  and  believes  firmly 
that  no  student  should  be  assigned  to  or 
compelled  to  attend  any  particular  public 
school  on  account  of  race,  religion,  color  or 
national  ongln. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  citizens  who 
share  this  belief.  Just  as  those  who  do  not,  are 
tirged  and  encouraged  to  let  their  feeling  be 
known  to  their  local,  state  and  national 
lected  representatives. 

Be  It  finally  resolved  that  the  City  Attornev 
be  and  Is  placed  on  alert  with  authority  to 
Initiate  legal  action  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  Wyandotte  and  this  Council  in 
the  event  notice  is  served  upon  the  City  when 
such  notice  constitutes  an  attempt  to  force 
such  "busing"  In  this  comnuuiity. 


POSTAL    SYSTEM 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  25,  1775,  Benjamin 
Franklin  reported  to  the  Continental 
Congress  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  establish  a  postal  system. 

On  the  following  day.  197  years  ago 
today,  the  Continental  Congress  assumed 
control  of  postal  operations  in  America 
and  appointed  Franklin  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

The  present  American  post  office  de- 
scends in  an  imbroken  line  from  the  sys- 
tem Franklin  plaiuied  for  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Franklin  reorganized  William  God- 
dards  "constitutional  post,"  a  system 
that  rivaled  the  royal  post  office  after 
Fi-anklin  was  removed  by  the  British 
Ministry  as  General  Deputy  Postmaster 
of  the  Colonies. 
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AHEPA'S  50  GOLDEN  YEARS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  XLUNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  World  owe  much 
to  Greece  and  its  people.  Greece  has  in- 
fluenced the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ — 
the  original  New  Testament  was  written 
in  Greek.  Greece  has  influenced  our 
everyday  speech — the  English  language 
contains  numerous  Greek  words  that 
have  enriched  our  cultural  and  scientific 
vocabularies.  Greece  has  influenced  our 
politics — some  of  our  constitutional  prin- 
ciples have  come  down  through  the  cen- 
turies from  ancient  Greece.  Greece  has 
influenced  our  architecture — oiu:  public 
buildings  owe  their  beauty  and  utility  to 
their  Corinthian,  Doric,  and  Ionic,  in- 
spiration. 

While  all  these  and  many  other  in- 
fluences go  back  to  ancient  Greece,  that 
nation's  contributions  to  the  betterment 
and  enrichment  of  America  have  never 
ceased,  but  continue  to  the  present  day.  It 
was  back  in  1768,  8  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  the 
first  Greeks  arrived  in  this  country.  They 
have  been  coming  ever  since,  some  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  great  opportuni- 
ties that  America  offers,  others  to  escape 
persecution  from  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
the  National  Socialists,  and  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Modem- day  Greeks,  like  their  fore- 
fathers, have  made  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  their  adopted  country.  This  af- 
temon  we  are  temporarily  interrupting 
our  legislative  labors  to  pay  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  some  of  those  who 
came  here  from  Greece  or  who  are  of 
Greek  descent. 

Today  is  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  also  known  as  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  which  was  founded  in 
Atlanta.  Ga..  on  July  26,  1922.  It  has 
grown  considerably  since  its  establish- 
ment and  now  includes  430  local  chap- 
ters in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  Its  auxiliaries  for  women, 
young  men,  and  young  women  are  known 
respectively  as  the  Daughters  of  Penel- 
ope, the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and  the  Maids 
of  Athena. 

The  first  of  the  nine  objects  of  AHEPA 
tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the  order: 
"To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America."  Hellenic- 
Americans  are  among  the  most  patriotic 
of  our  citizens  and  they  have  served 
America  well  both  in  wartime  and  peace- 
time. Although  their  numbers  are  small 
when  compared  with  other  ethnic 
groups,  many  of  them  fought  for  their 
country  during  the  four  wars  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  six  decades. 
The  Order  of  Ahepa  sold  half  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  war  bonds  during  World 
War  n,  no  mean  accomplishment. 

Among  the  many  benevolences  en- 
gaged in  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa  have 
been  its  contributions  for  the  relief  of 
the  victims  of  hurricanes,  floods,  and 
earthquakes.  and.donations  for  libraries, 
museums,  hospitals,  scholarships,  and 
medical  research. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  done  much 
for  the  millions  who  have  come  here 
from  foreign  lands.  Most  of  these  people 
and  their  descendants  have  tried  to  re- 
pay their  great  new  country  for  the  in- 
estimable benefits  they  have  received. 
Among  the  foremost  of  these  have  been 
the  Hellenic-Americans,  working  largely 
through  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  May  the 
record  of  their  accomplishments  for  the 
next  50  golden  years  be  such  as  to  sur- 
pass their  achievements  to  date. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT    CONTINUES    BAD 
IN  SUMMER  1972 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  persistent  Nixon  administration 
effort  to  ignore  gloomy  economic  facts, 
the  unemployment  situation  this  summer 
is  still  bad.  The  latest  Labor  Department 
release,  No.  72-453,  dated  July  7,  1972, 
tells  a  dreary  tale : 

The  number  of  unemployed  persons  totaled 
5.4  million  in  June,  up  1.1  million  from  the 
previous  month  .  .  . 

The  number  of  Jobless  persons  averaged 
5.0  million  (seasonally  adjusted)  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter,  essentially  the  same  level  that 
has  prevailed  since  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1970. 

And  there  was  no  change  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  men  and  women  25  years  or 
older. 

The  average  (Jobless  rate)  for  adult  women 
moved  up  from  5.3  to  6.6  percent. 

The  manufacturing  Job  level  was  still  more 
than  1.3  million  below  the  all  time  high 
reached  in  the  third  quarter  of  1969. 

The  average  (mean)  duration  of  unem- 
ployment, at  13.5  weeks  (seasonally  ad- 
Justed)  In  Juae,  was  a  week  greater  than  la 
the  previous  month  and  a  year  ago  .  .  . 

Many  sectors  have  worse  imemploy- 
ment  in  June  1972  than  June  1971.  In 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  there  are 
1,115,000  unemployed  in  June  1972  com- 
pared with  1,049.000  unemployed  a  year 
ago.  The  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  un- 
employed for  those  workers  has  stayed 
at  6.5  percent. 

Unemployed  agricultural  wage  and 
salary  workers  rose  from  79,000  to  97,000 
in  the  year  between  June  1971  and  June 
1972.  Their  rate  of  imemployment,  sea- 
sonally adjusted,  rose  from  6.3  percent 
a  year  ago  to  7.5  percent. 

Clerical  workers  are  worse  off  now  than 
a  year  ago.  There  are  770,000  unemployed 
in  June  1972  compared  with  707,000  a 
year  ago.  Their  rate  of  unemployment, 
seasonally  adjusted,  has  risen  from  4.7 
to  4.8  percent  in  the  past  year. 

Among  blue  collar  workers,  there  are 
431,000  unemployed  draftsmen  and  kind- 
red workers  compared  with  363,000  a 
year  ago.  Their  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
of  unemployment  has  risen  from  4.1  per- 
cent a  year  ago  to  4.5  percent  in  June 
1972. 

In  the  construction  industry,  although 
the  rates  have  improved,  there  are  still 
344,000  unemployed,  for  a  rate  of  9.5 
percent  unemployed,  seasonally  adjusted 
the  highest  unemployment  of  any  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  vote 


by  our  Republican  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  water  and  sewer  facility  bill  shows 
a  lack  of  understanding  for  the  serious 
imemployment  situation  that  has  gripped 
this  Nation  for  over  2  years  now. 


HEROIN  AND  THE  WAR 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
stated  on  many  occasions  that  our  over- 
riding priority  should  be  to  protect  our 
people  from  the  scourge  of  heroin  addic- 
tion. This  fight  must  be  waged  not  only 
at  home,  but  abroad,  at  the  source  of 
supply.  We  must  cut  the  supply  at  its 
source. 

Today's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
editorial  which  I  feel  is  relevant  to  the 
growing  documentation  of  serious  con- 
tradictions by  our  Government  in  its 
handling  of  narcotics  matters.  I  think 
that  the  editorial  lends  additional  sup- 
port to  the  action  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  which  has  adopted  a  provi- 
sion cutting  off  aid  to  Thailand  for  its 
major  role  in  international  narcotics 
trafSc. 

Heroin  and  the  War 

Alfred  McCoy,  a  Yale  graduate  student 
who  interviewed  250  people,  charges  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  known  of 
Thai  and  South  Vietnamese  official  Involve- 
ment in  heroin  traffic,  has  covered  up  their 
involvement  and  has  participated  in  aspects 
of  the  traffic  itself.  The  CIA  has  publicly 
denied  these  charges,  in  the  process  even 
persuading  Mr.  McCoy's  publisher.  Harper  & 
Row,  to  let  It  review  his  book  manuscript 
before  publication.  But  now  there  comes  an 
internal  government  report — done  by  the 
CIA  and  other  agencies — on  the  difficulties 
of  controlling  the  narcotics  trade  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  report  states: 
"the  most  basic  problems,  and  the  one  that 
unfortunately  appears  least  likely  of  any 
early  solution,  is  the  corruption,  collusion, 
and  indifference  at  some  places  in  some  gov- 
ernments. fMrticularly  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam,  that  precludes  more  effective  sup- 
pression of  traffic  by  the  governments  on 
whose  territory  it  takes  place." 

That  is  to  say,  a  private  report  by  agencies 
including  the  CIA  confirms  the  thrust  of 
charges  which  the  CIA  publicly  denies.  The 
White  House  contends  the  report,  completed 
in  February,  is  "out  of  date." 

Now,  we  are  aware  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  worked  with  great  vigor 
and  much  effectiveness  to  curb  the  Interna- 
tional narcotics  trade.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  largest  supplies  of  the  filthiest  poison  of 
them  all  apparently  come  from  or  through 
Thailand  and  South  Vietnam,  if  one  is  to 
take  the  CIA's  private  word — as  against  its 
public  word — on  the  matter.  Nor  should  it 
stretch  any  reasonable  man's  credulity  to 
understand  that  the  United  States  has  bad 
to  accept  certain  limitations  on  its  efforts  to 
get  those  governments  to  stop  drug  dealing 
because  it  has  wanted  to  ensure  their  co- 
operation in  the  war  against  North  Vietnam. 
In  the  final  human  analysis  there  is  simply 
no  place  in  the  pursuit  of  honor  and  a  Just 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  for  an  all-out  honest 
effort  to  control  traffic  in  heroin.  This  is  the 
infinitely  tragic  fact  flowing  from  continued 
American  involvement  in  the  war. 

Would  heroin  addiction  among  Americans 
have  swollen  to  its  current  dimensions  and 
would  the  amount  of  heroin  reaching  the 
United  States  from  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  have  reached  its  current  levels  if 
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the  war — and  power  politics — had  not  gotten 
m  the  way  of  effective  American  pressure 
upon  the  governments  In  Saigon  and  Bang- 
kok? If  President  Nixon  needs  any  further 
reason  to  make  good  his  pledge  to  end  the 
war,  this  Is  almost  reason  enough  by  Itself 
for  what  It  says  about  the  character  of 
regimes  this  country  has  gotten  Into  the 
habit  of  supporting — lavishly  and  Indiscrim- 
inately— in  the  name  of  our  "national  secu- 
rity" and  "world  peace." 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  AHEPA'S 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  is  celebrating  its  golden 
anniversary.  From  that  day  in  July  of 
1922  when  eight  men  founded  the  mother 
lodge,  AHEPA  has  grown  until  today,  its 
membership  totals  more  than  50,000  in- 
dividuals actively  participating  in  430 
local  chapters  in  49  States,  as  well  as  in 
Canada  and  Australia. 

The  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association— AHEPA — de- 
serves the  respect  and  the  commendation 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
its  determination,  perseverance,  and  con- 
tinuous dedication  to  promoting  and 
assisting  Greek-Americans  in  becoming 
educated,  law-abiding,  and  hard-work- 
ing American  citizens. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  remarks  made  by  the  Hon- 
orable Gregory  G.  Lagakos  before  the 
AHEPA  Yankee  District  No.  7  fraternal 
organization.  Among  his  many  achieve- 
ments and  honors.  Judge  Lagakos  has 
been  awarded  the  "Gold  Cross,  Royal 
Order  of  King  George  I"  by  King  Paul 
of  Greece,  and  the  Cross  of  Saint  An- 
drew, founder  of  the  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople, His  All  Holiness  Athena- 
goras  I,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch. 

As  guest  speaker.  Judge  Lagakos 
addressed  the  gathering  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  Meriden,  Conn.,  Sons 
of  Pericles  Chapter  and  naming  it  the 
WUliam  A.  VasUiou  Chapter.  Mr.  Vasiliou 
was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  recognized  nationally  by  his 
Ahepan  brothers  and  sisters,  and  lo- 
cally by  the  citizens  of  Connecticut.  His 
public  service  to  the  community  included 
volunteering  his  time  to  serve  as  treas- 
urer of  the  Middletown  Salvation  Army, 
the  State  organization  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  the  office  of  treasurer 
of  Middletown,  Conn.,  which  he  held 
upon  his  death. 

I  recognize  that  Mr.  Vasiliou  exempli- 
fied the  energies  and  contributions  that 
AHEPA  has  made,,  not  only  for  Greek- 
Americans,  but  also  for  the  betterment 
of  all  citizens  of  our  country  and  the 
world.  Following  is  the  dedication  speech 
given  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Vasiliou  and 
in  praise  of  AHEPA 's  numerous  accom- 
plishments : 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Gregorv  G.  Lagakos  Be- 
fore   Ahepa   Yankee    District    No.    7    at 
Meriden.  Conn.,  Mat  29,  1971 
Let  me  tell  you  how  deeply  honored  I  feel 
In  being  asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  this  dis- 
tinguished Ahepa  family — and  from  this  Dls- 
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trlct  has  come  some  of  our  most  Illustrious 
Ahepans  including  several  Supreme  Presi- 
dents— and  I  note  with  pleasure  the  presence 
tonight  of  two  Past  Supreme  Presidents. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  sentence  or  two  in 
Greek  but  so  that  we  shall  not  be  rude  to 
our  guests  of  non-Hellenic  ancestry  the 
Greek  words  I  shall  use  wlU  stUl  be  English 
to  everyone.  So,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Toastmaster,  with  the  exception  of  articles 
and  prepositions  I  shall  use  only  Greek 
words. 

Kyrles  Kai  Kyrlel  I  emphasize  my  euchar- 
Istls  to  you,  Kyries  Kai  Kyrlel  to  the  eugenic, 
generous  and  dynamic  American  ethnos.  to 
this  democratic  and  prototyped  polls  at  Hart- 
lord — and  to  the  organizers  and  protagonists 
of  this  enthusiastic  and  gastronomic  sym- 
posls. 

If  anyone  has  appreciated,  loved  and 
worked  over  the  years  to  retain  and  pass  on 
to  their  children  the  Greek  language  and 
Greek  Orthodox  religion— It  Is  Ahepa.  And 
we  are  delighted  that  this  was  done  because 
as  we  know  the  emphasis  in  America  now  Is 
to  recognize  for  a  fact  what  has  always  been 
a  reality — namely  that  we  constitute  a  na- 
tion which  represents  and  reflects  a  multi- 
plicity and  diversity  of  cultures — and  that 
does  not  make  you  a  hyphenated  American. 
In  fact  it  makes  us  all  better  Americans. 

Now  we  know  that  when  people  say  they 
are  suffering  from  gastritis  or  ententes  or 
laryngitis — or  when  they  inform  you  that  Dr. 
Hippocrates  is  a  good  gynaecologist  or  pedia- 
trician— they  are  using  Greek  words — as 
are  such  technical  terms  as  hydro-electric 
or  thermostatic,  astronauts,  cosmonauts — or 
Apollo. 

And  we  know  that  your  teenage  daughter 
uses  Greek  when  she  says:  George  is  not  her 
type,  and  she  has  no  sympathy  for  a  boy  who 
Is  a  moron  and  an  idiot  and  she  told  him  as 
much  over  the  telephone  the  other  day !  Now 
Tom  Jones — he  Is  her  Idea  of  man.  He  has 
some  charisma,  he  sings  like  an  angel,  he  Is 
her  Ideal  her  Idol — shed  give  anything  for 
his  autograph— and  she  gets  goose  pimples 
when  she  hears  his  voice  over  the  micro- 
phone. 

Mother,  of  course  prefers  the  theatre — be 
It  tragedy  or  comedy,  drama  or  melodrama. 
She  loves  music  too  and  she  waxes  enthusias- 
tic about  poetry,  both  lyrical  and  epic. 

Father  has  a  more  serious  turn  of  mind. 
He  is  .nterested  In  history,  politics,  philology, 
and  philosophy — and  wishes  the  acoustics  In 
the  courtrooms  In  City  Hall  were  better.  He 
doesn't  have  a  plethora  of  energy  left  for 
athletics,  although  he  still  occasionally  visits 
a  gymnasium. 

And  so  ladles  and  gentlemen  you  will  un- 
derstand why  I  salute  you  tonight  and  say 
that  AHEPA  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  the  maintenance,  preservation,  growth 
and  development  of  our  Greek  language  and 
religion  here  in  Connecticut  and  throughout 
the  nation. 

For,  no  matter  In  what  part  of  the  world 
the  people  from  Greece  settled  they  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Faith  and 
to  their  Greek  heritage.  Yes,  and  in  this  great 
nation  of  America,  AHEPA  has  helped  to  re- 
vive, cultivate,  enrich  and  marshal  Into  ac- 
tive service  for  our  country  and  for  human- 
ity the  noblest  attributes  and  highest  Ideals 
of  true  Hellenism.  Through  the  sheer  dint  of 
hard  work,  unswerving  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  honesty  and  respect  for  law — and 
through  perseverance,  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  members 
of  AHEPA  have  established  homes,  raised 
fine  families,  educated  their  children  and 
grandchildren,  built  fine  churches,  founded 
many  charitable  and  voluntary  organizations 
and  have  in  the  process  become  highly  re- 
spected citizens  of  the  United  States. 

We  Americans  of  Greek  descent  are  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  And  when  we  talk  of 
young  people,  such  as  the  young  people  here 
tonight,  our  second  generation,  they  are 
worthy  descendants  of  worthy  parents — 
parents  who  came  here  as  immigrants.  This 
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second  generation  has  now  assumed  the  torch 
of  professional,  business  and  academic  lead- 
ership in  this  City  and  in  cities  throughout 
the  entire  United  States. 

For  me,  the  thrilling  part  of  all  this — 
that  part  which  has  a  moral  and  a  lesson 
from  which  the  entire  nation  can  learn — is 
that  when  this  first  generation  of  Greeks 
came  to  America,  as  did  my  parents,  what 
did  they  bring?  Not  wealth,  certainly  little 
education— but  they  brought  a  resolute  faith 
in  God  and  deep  love  and  respect  for  the 
Church  and  a  desire  to  work  long  hours  and 
work  hard  for  their  families. 

And  these  qualities  guided  our  parents 
through  their  endeavors  and  they  taught 
their  children  to  respect  this  country  and  its 
laws.  And  what  finer  inheritance— what  bet- 
ter legacy  could  anyone  give  his  children.  And 
it  is  interesting  and  a  matter  of  pride  to  note 
that  in  raising  fine  families  many  Americans 
of  Greek  descent  became  members  of  the 
greatest  voluntary  organization  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  the  Order  of  Ahepa— and  you 
and  the  Order  of  Ahepa  with  all  its  Aux- 
Uiaries  produced  in  just  one  generation  uni- 
versity graduates,  attorneys,  politicians,  sur- 
geons, scientists,  teachers.  Industrial  giants, 
clergymen,  engineers,  outstanding  business- 
men. Congressmen.  Mayors,  Governors  and 
today  even  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  not  a  single  area  of  profes- 
sional, cultural,  scientific  or  academic  ac- 
tlvitv  m  which  these  immigrants'  children 
have"  not  made  great  contributions.  What  a 
great  record.  I  call  this  Enthoxotatos  Thriam- 
vos  'a  most  glorious  triumph."  And  this  must 
be  a  most  rewarding  satisfaction  to  those  for- 
mer immigrants  and  to  those  of  the  second 
and  third  generation  who  are  here  this  eve- 
ning. 

To  me  Ahepa  has  been  that  Important 
bridge  over  which  the  immigrant  has  passed 
into  the  status  of  an  educated,  successful 
and  respected  citizen.  May  I  use  an  analogy. 
Ahepa  Is  like  a  human  life.  A  human  life  is 
like  a  single  letter  in  the  alphabet.  Alone  it 
can  be  meaningless  but  together  with  other 
letters  it  can  be  part  of  a  great  meaning.  We 
Ahepans  working  not  alone,  but  together,  are 
part  of  this  respected  organization  which  has 
so  much  meaning.  And  the  most  enduring 
meanings  in  life  come  from  a  gift  which  all 
of  us  have  been  given- that  is  the  gift  of 
service.  The  gift  of  service  is  such  an  integral 
part  of  Ahepa,  It  Is  so  Interwoven  into  the 
cloth,  the  fabric,  and  the  history  of  Ahepa 
that  it  has  become  endless— Just  as  Ahepa  is 
endless.  Yes.  Ahepa  is  like  a  vessel,  the  more 
you  fill  it  with  beauty  and  service  the  larger 
it  becomes,  and  in  the  very  process  of  giv- 
ing ourselves  we  become  more  sensitive  and 
more  alive.  Indeed  service  to  Ahepa  ideals 
enlarges  us.  and  our  belonging  to  Ahepa 
brings  us  closer  to  others  and  to  ourselves, 
as  it  has  done  tonight. 

Socrates  said  "Love  is  a  gift  of  nature, 
beautiful  living  Is  a  gilt  of  wisdom."  Well, 
service  to  people  through  Ahepa  is  beauti- 
ful living — for  we  know  that  in  life  there  can 
never  be  a  sense  of  fulfillment  on  complete- 
ness unless  we  are  giving  more  than  we  are 
getting,  for  a  man  who  only  works  and  votes 
and  pays  his  taxes  is  scarcely  a  whole  man. 

The  great  historian  WUhelm  Van  Loon 
wrote  of  the  ancient  Greeks:  The  spirit  and 
the  courage  of  the  Greeks  and  their  tradi- 
tional dedication  to  Freedom,  illumines  the 
magnificent  tapestry  of  their  great  demo- 
cratic heritage — and  the  golden  threads  that 
hold  It  together  Is  the  keen  competitive  spirit 
of  the  Greeks  and  their  constant  determln.a- 
tion  to  excel  In  anything  they  undertake."  I 
believe  these  words  apply  to  today's  Aliepans 
as  well.  And  they  certainly  apply  to  a  most 
distinguished  and  respected  Ahepan  who  is 
not  with  us  any  longer— but  whose  great  con- 
tributions to  his  Chapter  as  its  President,  to 
this  District  as  its  Governor,  to  the  national 
Order  as  its  Supreme  Governor  and  to  the 
Sons  of  Pericles  as  one  of  Its  founders  and 
Its   first   Supreme   President,   and   In  some 
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measure  Is  now  being  memoralized  by  the  es- 
tablishment and  naming  of  the  Merlden  Sons 
of  Pericles  Chapter  as  the  William  A.  Vaslllou 
Chapter.  His  family  Is  here — may  I  ask  them 
t  1  please  stand. 

It  Is  written  in  the  Good  Book  "Except 
t  he  lord  keep  the  City,  the  watchman  waketh 
hut  in  vain."  May  the  Lord  continue  to  watch 
over  you,  Ahepans  of  this  great  District, 
over  your  children  and  your  grandchildren  as 
you  continue  to  walk  with  God — and  as  you 
c  mtinue  to  serve  America — as  people  who 
re.spect  law  and  order — and  as  Ahepans  who 
respect  God  and  country. 

But  there  is  much  work  for  Ahepa  which 
remains  to  be  done  May  I  conclude  with  a 
quotation  from  one  of  my  favorite  poets, 
Robert  Frost : 

"...  But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleeps 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 


SHOCKING  SYPHILIS  EXPERIMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  m:«NESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ap- 
palled to  learn  of  a  shocking  40-year  ex- 
periment conducted  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  during  which  200  syphilis  victims 
were  denied  treatment.  Some  were  know- 
ingly allowed  to  die.  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing article  which  appeared  in  the  July 
26  Washington  Pest  telling  of  this  in- 
credible study: 

U.S.  Testers  Let  ^Unt  Die  or  Stphius 
(By  Jean  Heller) 

During  a  40-year  federal  experiment,  a 
group  of  syphilis  victims  was  denied  proper 
medical  treatment  for  their  disease.  Some 
participants  died  as  a  result,  but  survivors 
now  are  getting  whatever  aid  Is  possible,  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  says. 

The  experiment,  conducted  by  the  PHS  was 
designed  to  determine  through  autopsies 
what  damage  untreated  syphilis  does  to  the 
human  body. 

Of  about  600  Alabama  black  men  who  orig- 
inally took  part  in  the  study,  200  or  so  were 
allowed  to  suffer  the  disease  and  Its  side  ef- 
fects without  treatment,  even  after  penicil- 
lin was  discovered  as  a  cure  for  syphilis. 
Treatment  then  probably  could  have  saved 
or  helped  many  of  the  experiment  partici- 
pants, PHS  officials  say 

They  contend  that  survivors  of  the  experi- 
ment are  now  too  old  to  treat  for  s}'phllls, 
but  add  that  PHS  doctors  are  giving  the 
men  thorough  physical  examinations  every 
two  years  and  are  treating  them  for  what- 
ever other  aliments  and  diseases  they  have 
developed. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.) .  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subconimlttee 
which  oversees  PHS  budgets,  called  the  study 
"a  moral  and  ethical  nightmare." 

"It's  Incredible  to  me  that  such  a  thing 
could  ever  have  happened."  he  said  In  a 
statement.  "The  Congreaa  should  give  careful 
consideration  to  ccKnpensatlng  the  families 
of  these  men." 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-IIaaa.),  chair- 
man  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcommittee, 
said  through  a  committee  spokesman  that  he 
deplores  the  facts  of  the  case  and  Is  con- 
cerned aloout  whether  any  other  such  experi- 
ments exist. 

The  syphilis  experiment,  called  the  Tuske- 
gee  Study,  began  In  1932  In  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
an  area  which  bad  the  highest  syphllia  rate 
In  the  nation  at  the  time. 

When  the  study  began,  the  dlacovery  of 
penlclUln  aa  a  cure  for  gyphllis  was  still  10 
years  away  and  th«  general  availability  of 
the  drug  was  IS  yeaxs  away,  treatment  In  the 
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1930s  consisted  primarily  of  doses  of  arsenic 
and  mercury. 

Of  the  600  original  partlclptrnts  In  the 
study,  one-third  showed  no  signs  of  having 
sjrphllls;  the  others  had  the  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  PHS  data,  half  the  men  with  sjrphlUs 
were  given  the  arsenic-mercury  treatment, 
but  the  other  half,  about  200  men.  received 
no  treatment  for  syphilis  at  all. 

Men  were  persuaded  to  participate  by 
promises  of  free  transportation  to  and  from 
hospitals,  free  hot  lunches,  free  medical 
treatment  for  ailments  other  than  syphilis 
and  free  burial. 

Seventy-four  of  the  untreated  syphllltics 
were  still  alive  last  January. 

Syphilis  Is  a  highly  contagious  Infection 
spread  through  sexual  contact.  If  left  un- 
treated it  can  cause  blindness,  deafness,  de- 
terioration of  bones,  teeth  and  the  central 
nervous  sj-stera.  insanity,  heart  disease  and 
death. 

In  1969,  the  PHS'  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol In  Atlanta,  which  has  been  In  charge  of 
the  Tuskegee  Study,  reviewed  records  of  276 
syphllltics,  both  treated  and  untreated,  who 
participated  In  the  experiment. 

It  found  that  seven  men  had  died  as  a 
direct  result  of  syphilis.  Another  154  died  of 
heart  failure,  but  CDC  officials  say  they  can- 
not determine  now  how  many  of  these  deaths 
were  caused  by  syphilis  or  how  many  addi- 
tional deaths  may  have  been  linked  to  the 
disea.se. 

PHS  officials  responsible  for  initiating  the 
Tuskegee  Study  have  long  since  retired  and 
current  PHS  officials  said  initially  they  did 
not  know  their  identity. 

But  later,  a  PHS  official  said  the  study  was 
Initiated  In  1932  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Heller,  assistant 
surgeon  general  In  the  service's  venereal  dis- 
ease section,  who  sub.sequently  became  divi- 
sion chief. 

Of  the  decision  not  to  give  penicillin  to  the 
untreated  syphllltics  once  it  became  widely 
available,  the  official.  Dr.  J.  D.  Millar,  said: 

"I  doubt  that  It  was  a  one-man  decision. 
These  things  seldom  are.  Whoever  was  direc- 
tor of  the  VD  section  at  that  time.  In  1946  or 
1947,  would  be  the  most  logical  candidate  if 
you  had  to  pin  it  down." 

Dr.  Millar,  current  chief  of  the  venereal 
disease  branch  of  the  CEC,  said  he  did  not 
know  who  headed  the  VD  section  In  those 
years. 

"But  the  study  began  when  attitudes  were 
much  different  on  treatment  and  experimen- 
tation," he  added.  "At  this  point  In  time, 
with  our  current  knowledge  of  treatment 
and  the  disease  and  the  revolutionary  change 
in  approach  to  human  experimentation.  I 
don't  believe  the  program  would  be  under- 
taken." 

Don  Prince,  another  official  in  the  venereal 
disease  branch  of  CDC.  said  the  Tuskegee 
Study  has  shown  that  the  morbidity  and 
mortality  rate  of  untreated  syphllltics  was 
not  as  high  as  previously  believed,  but  he 
said  he  thought  the  study  should  have  been 
halted  with  penicillin  treatment  for  the  par- 
ticipants after  World  War  n. 

"I  don't  know  why  the  decision  was  made 
In  1946  not  to  stop  the  program."  Prince 
said.  "I  was  unpleasantly  surprised  when  I 
first  came  here  and  found  out  about  it.  It 
really  puzzles  me." 
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TRIBUTE    TO    ORDER    OF    AHEPA 


HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  centuries  ago,  in  an  era  of 
Grecian  supremacy,  the  Island  nation 
endeavored  to  form  a  perfect  govern- 
ment built  on  principles  of  citizenship. 


In  America,  this  tradition  has  been 
carried  over  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa — . 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association.  This  great  orga- 
nization, composed  of  U.S.  citizens  in  49 
States  with  430  local  chapters,  encour- 
ages its  members  to  aJways  be  profound- 
ly interested  and  actively  participating 
in  the  political,  civic,  social,  and  com- 
mercial fields  of  human  endeavor.  It  is 
their  goal  to  promote  the  opening  of  new 
cnannels  for  the  facilitation  of  dissem- 
inating culture  and  learning.  They  are 
also  known  for  their  assistance  in  the 
wake  of  natural  disasters  as  they  have 
established  many  programs  of  relief  in 
various  states. 

July  26  should  be  a  meaningful  day, 
not  only  for  all  active  members  of 
AHEPA,  but  additionally  for  all  U.S. 
citizens  who  cherish  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship and  who  are  equally  willing  to 
accept  the  accompanying  duties  by  be- 
coming involved  in  civic  afTairs.  This 
fine  organization  claims  the  honor  of 
listing  such  members  as  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Spiro  T.  Agnew,  and  many  Cabinet 
members.  Senators,  Representatives, 
State,  and  local  officials,  and  a  host  of 
other  hardworking  people  from  aU  walks 
oi  life. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  humble 
rppreciation  that  I  pay  tribute  to 
AHEPA,  in  this  her  50th  year  of  service 
10  our  country. 


SALUTE  TO  AHEPA 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  of  1972  marks  a  special  an- 
niversary for  all  Americans  of  Greek 
descent,  for  it  is  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of 
North  and  South  America.  As  a  part  of 
this  jubilee  celebration,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  pause  for  a  moment  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association — AHEPA — on  its 
50th  birthday. 

Founded  on  July  26,  1922  in  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  AHEPA  has  grown  large  and 
prosperous  with  some  430  local  chap- 
ters. Throughout  its  first-half  century, 
AHEPA  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  improvement  of  American  life. 

AHEPA  gives  to  the  relief  of  victims  of 
natural  disasters;  it  helps  provide  for 
orphans;  it  offers  scholarships  to  worthy 
students;  it  helps  build  and  maintain 
health  centers;  it  encourages  participa- 
tion in  civic  affairs.  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  AHEPA  and  generosity  and  love  for 
his  fellow  man  is  the  trait  of  an  Ahepan. 

Joined  with  its  aflfiliated  organizations, 
the  Daughters  of  Penelope,  the  Sons  of 
Pericles,  and  the  Maids  of  Athena, 
AHEPA  has  always  given  generously  and 
vigorously  to  those  in  need,  both  here  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  done  so  with  the  same  spirit  which 
marked  the  life  of  the  late  spiritual 
leader  of  all  orthodoxy.  His  Holiness 
Athenagoras  I,  Archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople and  New  Rome  and  Ecumenical 
Patriarch,  who  had  said  that  his  goal 
was  "to  work  for  each  individuaL" 
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Today,  as  AHEPA  celebrates  its  50th 
birthday  and  next  month  in  Atlanta  as 
it  ■will  ofiBcially  commemorate  this  anni- 
versary at  its  gala  convention,  I  com- 
mend AHEPA  for  its  accomplishments 
and  encourage  it  to  continue  fostering 
that  vitality  which  embodies  the  high- 
est ideals  of  its  Hellenic  traditions  and 
orthodox  spirituality. 

And,  to  its  members  and  my  many 
AHEPA  friends,  I  say  "sinxaritiria  kai 
els  anotera." 


WHO  PAYS  TAXES? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF   ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  growing  concern  over  the  size 
of  the  budget  deficit  and  election  year 
oratory  over  tax  reform,  I  believe  that 
the  editorial  In  the  Press  Publications, 
which  serves  commutiities  in  western 
Cook  Coimty,  of  July  21,  was  especially 
appropriate. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Who  Pays  Taxes 

Let's  not  be  duped  about  who  pays  the 
taxes  in  this  country!  This  is  an  election 
year  and  the  cries  of  "increase  tax  on  busi- 
ness" and  "decrease  tax  on  individuals"  will 
become  louder  as  November  draws  nearer. 

Once  we  accept  the  basic  premise  that  a 
business  must  yield  an  adequate  return 
"after  taxes"  to  its  investors,  it  automatically 
follows  that  all  taxes.  Including  Federal  In- 
come Taxes,  are  nothing  more  than  the  cost 
of  doing  business  and  are  added  to  the  sale 
price  of  the  product. 

The  only  people  who  pay  taxes  In  this 
country  are  the  people  who  ultimately  pur- 
chase and  use  a  product.  That's  not  "busi- 
nesses," that's  you  and  me. 

So  the  next  time  somebody  wants  to  sock 
It  to  big  business  to  pay  the  taxes,  Just  re- 
member who  will  wind  up  paying  them  in 
the  end. 
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far  more  importantly,  in  terms  of  dis- 
ruption of  family  life  and  of  pain. 

Agriculture  is  imparalleled  in  its  ad- 
vancement and  in  its  abundance  of  new 
technology.  Modem  farm  equipment  has 
improved  designs  and  it  has  personal 
protective  equipment  which  has  con- 
tributed tremendously  to  the  cause  of 
farm  safety.  These  Improvements  will 
continue  xmder  the  urging  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  with  the  efforts 
of  the  farmer  as  he  strives  for  continued 
production  increases. 

As  a  constituent  of  mine,  Dr.  Earl 
Butz,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  said: 

We  have  been  stressing  that  we  need  to 
increase  Income  for  the  average  farmer  for 
his  remarkable  productivity.  He,  too  often, 
has  not  received  his  fair  share  In  the  market- 
place. As  much  as  we  stress  the  Importance 
of  Increasing  farm  income,  I  hope  our  eco- 
nomic concern  for  farmers  does  not  obscure 
our  genuine  Interest  In  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  farm  families  and  farm  workers  as 
they  produce  the  food  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Dming  National  Farm  Safety  Week, 
let  us  call  to  mind  the  great  benefits  to 
society  provided  by  our  farmers  and  let 
us  work  to  improve  agricultural  safety 
and  income. 


NATIONAL  FARM  SAFETY  WEEK 


HON.  EARL  L.  LANDGREBE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  is  National  Farm  Safety  Week — 
July  25  to  31.  It  is  the  time  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  farmers  of  America,  the  backbone 
of  our  society,  as  well  as  to  strive  toward 
greater  safety  in  agricultural  technology. 
As  President  Nixon  announced  in  his 
National  Farm  Safety  Week  proclama- 
tion : 

Let  us  strive  to  bring  the  technology  of 
safety  to  agrlcultiu'e  as  successfully  as  we 
have  brought  to  It  the  technology  of  pro- 
duction. 

We  all  know  that  farming  can  be  haz- 
ardous when  proper  tools  are  not  used, 
precautions  are  not  taken,  and  safety 
procedures  are  not  followed.  Statistically, 
farming  is  as  dangerous  as  industry  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  death.s  per  100,000 
workers.  In  his  proclamation,  the  Pre.si- 
dent  recognized  the  co.st  of  farm  acci- 
dents, not  only  in  terms  of  dollars,  but 
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Now,  therefore,  I,  Sam  Yorty,  Mayor  of  the 

City  of  Los  Angeles,  hereby  declare  the 

day  of ,  1972,  as  National  Police  Reserve 

OfBcers  Association  Day  and  call  upon  all  our 
citizens  to  stop  In  their  labors  and  recognlzs 
this  great  organization. 


NATIONAL  POLICE  RESERVE  OF- 
FICERS ASSOCIATION  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Police  Reserve  Officers  Association 
is  a  dedicated  group  of  men  whose  heroic 
deeds  go  largely  unnoticed  by  the  general 
public.  The  NPROA  is  the  reserve  branch 
of  the  National  Police  Officers  Associa- 
tion. Its  membership  consists  of  reserve 
and  auxilary  poUce,  private  detectives, 
railroad  and  civil  defense  police  and  cit- 
izens interested  in  law  enforcement  in 
their  communities. 

With  the  desire  to  honor  these  sen- 
tinels of  law  and  order.  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty  of  Los  Angeles  has  drafted  a  proc- 
lamation calling  for  a  National  Police 
Reserve  Officers  Association  Day.  I  ap- 
plaud this  initiative  and  would  like  to 
bring  this  proclamation  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  the  National  Police  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Association  Is  dedicated  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  which  have  made  our  coun- 
try great:  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Police  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  has  a  membership  of  men 
and  women  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order:  and 

Whereas,  the  law  and  order  of  our  society 
rests  In  the  capable  hands  of  the  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Police  Reserve  Officers 
Association;  and 

Wliereas,  the  National  Police  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  is  carrying  out  an  educa- 
tional program  to  train  more  effective  and 
devoted  law  enforcement  officials;  and 

Whereas,  a  better  America  depends  on  the 
unselfish  dedication  and  devotion  of  all  men 
and  women  who  constitute  the  members  of 
the  National  Police  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation;  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to 
recogulze  the  patriot  ism  and  loyalty  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Police  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Asboclaiiou 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OP   CONNECTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26.  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association  today  celebrates  its  golden 
anniversary.  On  this  important  occasion 
commemorating  50  years  of  service  and 
achievement,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 

Founded  in  1922,  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
has  consistently  demonstrated  dedication 
and  commitment  to  a  variety  of  worthy, 
humane  causes.  Emergency  relief  pro- 
grams, civic  and  community  projects, 
scholarships  and  aid  to  the  needy  people 
tliroughout  the  world  have  been  the  hall- 
mark of  this  organizations  remarkable 
contributions  to  fellow  human  beings.  A 
list  of  Order  of  Ahepa  activities  is  in- 
deed impressive.  It  includes  relief  to 
Florida  hurricane  victims,  Mississippi 
flood  victims,  Corinth  earthquake  vic- 
tims, as  well  as  war  orphans  of  Greece 
and  fatherless  children  of  refugees  in  the 
Near  East,  sponsorship  of  national  schol- 
arships, UJS.  war-bond  drives,  and  the 
Dr.  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Research  In- 
stitute in  Miami. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  objectives  are 
many,  yet  they  are  all  directed  toward 
"improving  and  bettering  our  social, 
moral,  and  family  life"  through  active 
participation  in  poUtical,  civic,  social,  and 
commercial  affairs.  In  addition  to  pro- 
moting a  better  and  more  comprehensive 
understanding  of  Hellenism  and  the  Hel- 
lenic culture,  the  Order  is  more  particu- 
larly a  champion  of  education  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  himian  kindness. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  a  half  century  of  service  to 
people.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Order's  New  Britain  chapter,  includ- 
ing Demetrius  Koumaris.  president; 
Peter  Sakalakos,  vice  president:  James 
Joannides,  secretary ;  and  Andrew  Peter- 
son, treasurer.  I  applaud  their  many  ac- 
complishments and  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  to  all  Order  of  Ahepa  chapteis 
on  this  important  occasion. 


HIS  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY  H.MLE 
SELLASSIE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHUJAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  197 2 

Mr.  VAI>fDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  as  a  person  intensely  interested  in 
Africa  and  in  my  role  as  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  it  is  an  honor 
and  privilege  lor  me  to  salute  Ethiopia  a 
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great  leader.  His  Imperial  Majesty  HaUe 
Sellassie  I  on  this  80th  birthday. 

Brillant  chief  of  Africa's  and  Chris- 
tendom's most  ancient  land.  His  Majesty 
has  earned  the  love  and  respect  of  sub- 
jects and  non-Ethiopians  alike.  This  ac- 
complishments are  manifold.  For  his 
ronuntrymen,  he  may  be  best  remem- 
bered for  the  infinite  skill  with  which  he 
lias  combined  tradition  and  science  in 
helping  to  shape  a  modern,  developing 
Ethiopia.  For  his  fellow  Africans,  he  may 
te  best  remembered  as  the  principal  pil- 
lar around  which  the  Organization  for 
African  Unity  was  formed  and  developed. 
For  the  rest  of  humanity,  he  may  be  best 
remembered  for  his  brave  resistance  to 
aggression  and  for  his  enormous  con- 
tributions to  creating  and  maintaining 
peace  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  For  everyone,  he  will  surely  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  towering 
figures  of  our  time. 

We,  In  the  United  States,  are  particu- 
larly thankful  for  the  friendship  which 
we  have  long  shared  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Ethiopia.  We  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  delighted 
that  one  of  our  former  members,  the 
Honorable  E.  Ross  Adair,  has  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  as  American  ambassador 
to  Ethiopia,  where  he  has  done  a  superb 
job  in  developing  further  friendly  and 
fruitful  ties  with  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment and  people. 

In  expressing  to  His  Majesty  our  deep 
appreciation  for  his  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  that  friendship,  I  should  also 
like  to  wish  him  continuing  good  health. 
May  ne  fully  savor  the  satisfactions 
which  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  humanity 
should  engender. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rule  of  law  stem,  in  large  measure,  from 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  from  the 
ancient  Greek  city-states. 

American  nationality  has  always  been 
imique.  It  has  not  been  based  on  common 
ethnic  origins,  or  on  common  race,  or  on 
common  religion.  It  has  been  based,  in- 
stead, on  a  common  commitment  to  a 
free  society.  Oi-ganizations  such  as 
AHEPA  serve  to  strengthen  that  com- 
mitment. Americans  who  are  proud  of 
their  ancestry  are  Americans  who  will  be 
concerned  with  the  kind  of  world  they 
leave  to  their  posterity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  AHEPA,  in  its  next 
50  years,  will  make  sis  significant  a  con- 
tribution to  our  national  life  and  to  the 
cause  of  international  goodwill  as  it  has 
in  its  first  50  years.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
all  Americans  that  it  do  so. 


July  26,  1972 


MESSAGE  OP  GREETING  TO  AHEPA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  extend  greetings  to  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  upon  the  occasion  of  its 
golden  anniversary. 

AHEPA  stands  for  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion. Founded  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  26, 
1922.  this  organization  has  provided  50 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  our  coun- 
try. 

During  World  War  II,  AHEPA  sold 
$500  million  in  U.S.  war  bonds  and  before 
and  after  that  time  it  has  worked  to  al- 
leviate the  suffering  of  millions  in  need, 
both  in  our  own  country  and  abroad. 

In  addition  to  its  philanthropic  activi- 
ties. AHEPA  has  as  one  of  its  goals  "To 
instill  in  its  membership  a  due  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  citizenship."  At 
a  time  when  many  in  our  country  speak 
only  in  terms  of  rights  and  privileges, 
AHEPA  has  made  it  clear  that  the  good 
citizen  also  has  responsibilities. 

AHEPA  has  helped  Americans  to 
understand  more  about  the  cultural  con- 
tributions of  Greece  which  is  the  cradle 
of  our  Western  civHizatioa.  Our  very 
ideas  of  democratic  govenunent  aad  the 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  maiks  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progi'essive  Association.  This  non- 
political  and  nonsectarian  fraternal  or- 
ganization, founded  50  years  ago  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  won  international  rec- 
ognition for  outstanding  contributions 
in  the  fields  of  education,  charity,  and 
civic  improvement. 

The  organization's  list  of  national  and 
international  contributions  is  far-reach- 
ing and  includes  such  programs  as  relief 
of  Florida  hurricane  victims,  contribu- 
tions for  fatherless  children  of  refugees 
through  the  Near  East  relief,  contribu- 
tions to  hospitals  and  health  centers  in 
Greece,  national  scholarships  to  worthy 
students,  to  name  but  a  few. 

In  addition,  local  chapters  have  con- 
tinued activities  within  the  community 
in  the  areas  of  education  and  civic  im- 
provement. 

The  objectives  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
include  instruction  of  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government  and  recognition  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  citizenship,  encouragement  of 
interest  and  participation  in  the  political, 
civic  and  social  Ufe  of  the  community, 
and  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship. 

As  we  extoid  congratulations  to  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  on  50  years  of  service 
and  accomplishment,  we  look  forward  to 
their  continued  dedication  to  the  better- 
ment of  American  life. 


mend  and  congratulate  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation, known  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 
on  the  occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary 
today.  

During  the  past  half  century,  AHEPA 
has  made  countless  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  American  life. 

The  dedication  of  its  members  to  the 
betterment  of  American  education,  civic 
participiation,  commimity  involvement, 
international  relations,  and  family  life 
is  a  goal  toward  which  all  Americans 
should  strive.  During  the  past  50  years, 
the  order  has  constantly  promoted  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States,  instructed  its 
membei's  in  the  fundamental  rights  of 
all  mankind,  instilled  in  its  organization 
a  tremendous  appreciation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  and  promoted  an 
awareness  of  the  needs  of  their  fellow 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations 
to  AHEPA  on  this,  its  50th  anniversary. 
I  wish  for  Its  members  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  promulgation  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  throughout  their  future.  I 
particularly  congratulate  those  members 
from  western  New  York  who  now  hold 
local  or  State  office  in  the  order:  Angelo 
E.  Pefanis,  Tasos  Kellaris,  Chris  Liaros, 
Nick  KafasLs,  and  George  Carcales. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or  Nrw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  26.  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 


AHEPA  CELEBRATES  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  ago  today  the  Order  of  Ahepa  was 
founded  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  a  group  of 
citizens  intent  on  promoting  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  and  encouraging  its 
members  to  actively  participate  in  the 
political,  civic,  social,  and  commercial 
fields  of  endeavors  in  our  country.  At  the 
same  time,  AHEPA  founders  wished  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  the 
attributes  and  Ideals  of  the  Hellenic 
culture.  These  were  just  a  few  of  the 
early  goals  that  were  laid  down  50  years 
ago,  and  today  we  see  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  this  outstanding  organization. 
More  than  400  local  chapters  of  AHEPA 
stretch  across  49  States.  Canada,  and 
Australia. 

Their  members  have  given  generously 
to  many  worthy  causes  during  the  last 
half  century,  primarily  aiding  in  the  re- 
lief of  flood,  fire,  and  earthquake  victims 
aroimd  the  world. 

Local  chapters  also  sponsor  individual 
programs  to  help  disaster  victims  in  their 
own  communities  and  I  have  seen  the 
good  work  of  the  San  Diego  and  El  Cajon 
chapters  In  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. They  are  to  be  congratulated  and  I 
know  that  all  of  us  In  the  House  wish 
them  and  all  others  In  AHEPA  many 
more  years  of  success  oa  this  their  golden 
anniversary. 


July  27,  1972 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  of  our  life  and  God  of  our  salva- 
tion, we  pray  for  wisdom  and  for 
strength  to  persevere  in  all  that  pertains 
to  advancing  Thy  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness and  justice  on  the  earth.  Spare  us 
from  yielding  to  disappointment,  dis- 
couragement, or  despair.  Keep  alive  in 
us  the  idealism  and  the  lofty  goals  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  that  they  may  be 
fulfilled  in  our  time.  Rekindle  a  firm 
faith  in  Thee  that  the  creative  energies 
needed  for  this  horn:  may  flow  through 
us  for  the  welfare  of  all.  Keep  us  patient, 
kind,  and  true  that  amid  the  things 
which  are  seen  and  temporal  we  may 
have  the  peace  of  the  imseen  and  eter- 
nal. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  went 
about  doing  good.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  26,  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  International  En- 
vironment of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Wel- 
fare, the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Penitentiaries  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Parlts  and  Recreation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byhd,  Jr.) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

IN  SUPPORT  OP  A  SPENDING 
CEILING 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Nixon,  submitted  an 
urgent  appeal  to  Congress  to  join  him  In 
an  endeavor  to  avoid  higher  taxes,  higher 
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prices,  and  a  cut  in  purchasing  power 
for  everyone  in  the  Nation.  The  President 
expressed  his  deep  concern  as  to  Federal 
spending. 

I  share  that  concern.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  guess  my  concern  is  even  deeper 
than  that  of  the  administration. 

During  the  course  of  his  urgent  appeal 
to  Congress,  President  Nixon  urged  the 
enactment  of  a  spending  ceiling  of  $250 
bilhon.  I  support  a  spending  ceiling.  I 
want  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  en- 
actment of  a  spending  ceihng  will  not 
solve  the  great  financial  problems  facing 
the  Government.  The  enactment  of  a 
ceiling  may  help  to  reduce  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  Government's  very  diflBcult 
financial  situation,  but  it  will  not  solve  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  support  a  spending 
ceiling,  and  I  shall  cooperate  with  the 
President  in  this  regard. 

But  I  think  there  are  certain  facts  of 
which  the  public  should  be  aware. 

To  me,  the  most  significant  fact  is 
this:  That  for  the  3  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972,  and  1973  the  Federal  funds  deficit 
of  the  Government  will  exceed  $100  bil- 
lion. Those  are  smashing  deficits. 

Never  before  in  any  other  3 -year  period 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment have  there  been  such  deficits,  ex- 
cept during  World  War  II,  when  we  were 
fighting  in  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
and  when  we  had  12  million  Americans 
under  arms. 

Except  for  that  period  of  time,  there 
never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  when  we  have  had  anything 
approaching  the  tremendous,  smashing 
deficits  as  the  Government  had  in  1971, 
again  in  1972,  and  another  projected  for 
1973. 

The  1971  deficit  was  $30  bilhon.  the 

1972  deficit  was  $32  billion,  and  the  ad- 
ministration estimates  that  the  deficit 
for  1973,  the  current  fiscal  year,  will  be 
$38  bilUon.  I  predict  that  the  deficit  for 

1973  will  be  $45  billion.  In  «uiy  case,  if 
we  take  the  lower  figure,  the  deficits  in 
that  3-year  period  will  exceed  $100  bil- 
hon. 

I  think  we  must  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  budget  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President  was  itself  an  unbal- 
anced budget.  It  was  deUberately  un- 
balanced. If  Congress  were  not  to  add 
even  $1  to  the  expenditure  side,  we  would 
end  up  with  a  smashing  deficit. 

Yes,  I  believe  that  Congress  must  co- 
operate with  the  President,  but  this  co- 
operation is  a  two-way  street.  The  ad- 
ministration, Itself,  must  submit  to  Con- 
gress realistic  spending  programs  within, 
reasonably  within,  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue which  the  Government  will  take  in. 
But  that  was  not  done. 

Economic  theorists  in  the  administra- 
tion sold  the  President  on  the  idea  of 
what  they  call  a  lull  employmoit  budget. 
That  means  that  the  administration 
recommends  that  Congress  appropriate 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  in  If — If — we  had  full 
employment — if  we  had  full  employment. 
But  we  do  not  have  full  employment.  The 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Budget  Director  have  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  that  we  will  not 
have  full  employment.  No  one  expects 
full  employment.  So  the  so-called  full 
employment  ploy  is  fictitious,  misleading, 
distorting,  and  wrong.  It  is  very  much 
like  an  individual  sayirig  "I  would  not  be 
broke  if  my  imcle  had  left  me  a  million 
dollars." 

The  point  I  am  suggesting  is  that  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  begins 
to  see  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of 
Government  finances  and  these  huge 
deficits.  But  the  administration,  itself, 
submitted  to  Congress  a  budget  which 
was  imbalanced  to  the  extent  of  $35  bil- 
lion—a Federal  fimds  deficit  of  $35  bil- 
lion—imder  its  own  figures.  Congress 
appears  to  be  going  beyond  that,  and 
that  is  bad,  just  as  it  is  bad  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  budget  $35  billion  in  the  red. 
As  I  view  it,  the  dominant  problem  fac- 
ing our  Nation  is  the  desperately  bad 
condition  of  our  Federal  finances.  I  pre- 
dict, Mr.  President,  that  whoever  takes 
office  as  President  in  January,  the  alba- 
tross around  his  neck  will  be  the  des- 
perately bad  condition  of  our  Federal 
finances.  Ttiis  President  and  the  one  be- 
fore him  had  the  albatross  of  Vietnam. 
The  next  President,  In  my  judgment,  will 
have  the  albatross  of  a  Government  fi- 
nancial situation  which  is  completely  out 
of  hand. 

Government  spending  is  completely  out 
of  control. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  Con- 
gress has  made  any  real  efforts  to  get 
Government  spending  under  control.  As 
I  say,  you  carmot  get  Government  spend- 
ing under  control  by  submitting  to  Con- 
gress a  budget  which  is  completely  out 
of  balance  the  day  you  send  It  here.  And 
you  certainly  cannot  get  it  under  control 
by  Congress  going  well  beyond  that  in 
the  appropriation  of  public  funds. 

The  national  debt  has  reached  the 
point  that  the  annual  interest  on  the 
debt — just  the  Interest  charge  on  the 
debt— is  $22.7  biUion. 
Let  me  phrase  it  another  way : 
Of  every  personal  and  corporate  in- 
come tax  dollar  paid  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 
17  cents  goes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt. 

As  a  result  of  continued  and  increased 
deficit  spending,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  dollar  has  dechned. 
Deficit  spendhig  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  a  major  cause  of  inflation. 

I  submit  that  inflation  is  a  hidden  tax 
on  the  earnings  of  the  working  people, 
and  it  hits  hardest  those  on  fixed  In- 
come— for  the  most  part,  the  elderly  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  A  team 
of  Brookings  Institute  economists,  head- 
ed by  a  former  Budget  Director,  after  a 
major  new  study  of  Federal  finance,  con- 
cluded that  the  Nation  faces  a  three-way 
choice:  slash  Federal  spending  sharply, 
raise  taxes  severely,  or  permit  rapid  in- 
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flation.  If  there  is  any  alternative  to 
those  three  choices,  no  one  has  suggested 
it.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  alternative. 

But  I  see  little  evidence  that  either  the 
administration  wants  to  slash  spending 
or  that  Congress  wants  to  slash  spending. 

When  former  Budget  Director  Schultze 
was  before  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF)  pointed  out  that  there 
are  168  different  Federal  public  assist- 
ance programs.  He  asked  the  Budget  Di- 
rector, were  Congress  to  pass  H.R.  1, 
which  is  Secretary  Richardson's  new  wel- 
fare proposal,  which  of  the  168  existing 
programs  in  that  field  could  be  elimi- 
nated. Former  Budget  Director  Schultze 
answered  in  effect  that  none  could  be 
eliminated. 

We  cannot  continue  to  add  costly  new 
programs  and  refuse  to  do  away  with  any 
of  the  old  ones  in  the  same  field. 

I  put  the  same  question,  about  2  weeks 
ago.  to  the  new  Budget  Director,  Mr. 
Weinberger.  I  said : 

Are  there  any  Federal  programs,  any  pro- 
grams at  all,  that  yoii  can  list  for  the  com- 
mittee which  yoii  feel  should  be  discontinued 
or  at  least  reduced? 

Mr.  Weinberger  refused  to  cite  one  sin- 
gle program  that  he  was  willing  to  rec- 
ommend be  either  eliminated  or  reduced. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  Govern- 
ment's financial  situation  that  way. 

H.R.  1,  the  so-called  new  welfare  pro- 
posal, which  Secretary  Richardson  of 
HEW,  its  chief  sponsor,  has  labeled 
"revolutionary  and  expensive" — about 
the  only  thing  I  agree  with  Secretary 
Richardson  on  in  regard  to  that  program 
is  that  it  is  revolutionary  and  expen- 
sive— will  cost  $5  billion  more  than  we 
are  spending  on  welfare  now;  and  it 
would  double  the  number  of  people  on 
welfare. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  enact  new 
programs  like  that  and  expect  to  get  the 
Government's  finances  under  control. 

President  Nixon's  statement  yesterday 
is  encouraging  because  it  indicates  that 
the  White  House  is  begiiuung  to  recog- 
nize the  tragic  state  of  our  finances.  But 
one  or  more  statements  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  His  subordinates  in  the  admin- 
istration seems  dedicated  to  the  Key- 
nesian  theory  ..hat  deficit  spending  is 
wise  and  sound  and  desirable.  Such  an 
attitude  must  be  changed  if  spending  is 
to  be  got  under  control. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration must  share  the  blame,  as  I  see  it. 
for  the  highly  inflationary  Government 
spending. 

I  .shall  cooperate  fully  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  anyone  else — who  is  will- 
ing to  tackle  the  problem  of  uncontrolled 
Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
tables,  one  entitled  "U.S.  Gold  Holdings, 
Total  Reserve  Assets  and  Liquid  Liabili- 
ties to  Foreigners"  and  the  other  "Defi- 
cits in  Federal  Funds  and  Interest  on  the 
National  Debt  1954-73  Inclusive." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  GOLD  HOLDINGS,  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS, 
LIQUID  LIABILITIES  TO  FOREIGNERS 
[Selected  periods  in  billions  of  dollars| 


AND 


Gold 

Total 

Liquid 

holdings 

assets 

liabilities 

End  of  World  War  II.. 

20.1 

20.1 

6.9 

Dec.  31, 

1957... 

22.8 

24.8 

15.8 

Dec.  31. 

1970  ... 

10.7 

14.5 

43.3 

Dec.  31, 

1971.... 

10.2 

12.2 

64.2 

IMay31, 

1972.... 

10.5 

13.3 

'67.0 

>  Estimated  figure. 

Source:  U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

. 

DEFICITS   IN    FEDERAL   FUNDS   AND 

INTEREST 

ON    THE 

f«ATIONAL  DEBT, 

1954  1973  INCLUSIVE 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Surplus 

(-'  )  or 

deficit 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

(-) 

interest 

1954... 

62.8 

65.9 

-3.1 

6.4 

1955... 

58.1 

62.3 

-4.2 

6.4 

1956  .. 

65.4 

63.8 

+1.6 

6.8 

1957... 

68.8 

67.1 

+1.7 

7.2 

1958... 

66.6 

69.7 

-3.1 

7.6 

1959... 

65.8 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.6 

1960... 

75.7 

74.9 

+  .8 

9-2 

1961... 

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9. 

1962... 

79.7 

88.6 

-6.9 

9.0 

1963... 

83.6 

90.1 

-6.5 

9.1 

1964... 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

10.9 

1965... 

90.9 

94.8 

-3.9 

U.7 

1966... 

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.4 

1967... 

111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

13.  n 

1968... 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

14.4 

1969. . . 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

16.  R 

1970. . . 

143.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

19.  B 

1971... 

133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

20.  T 

1972'.. 

147.1 

179.3 

-32.2 

21. « 
2 

Surplus 

(+)or 

deficit 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

(-) 

interest 

1973'.. 

ar  total.. 

152.6 

190.4 

-37.8 

22.3 

20-ye 

1,927.6 

2,142.2 

214.6 

241.5 

•  Estimated  figu 

res. 

Source;  .Office 

of   Management  and 

Budget  and 

Tieasury 

Department 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


REBUILDING  THE  ATLANTIC 
COMMUNITY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  time  to  report  upon  activities 
which,  though  not  directly  related  to 
the  Senate,  represent  an  extremely  per- 
tinent inquii-y  at  this  moment,  as  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  future  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
the  .security  alliance  is  very  much  on 
the  line  and  has  been  prominently  fea- 
tured in  the  press. 

At  long  last  we  are  beginning  to  hear 
of  the  serious  strains  which  have  arisen 
among  the  NATO  countries.  These  are 
sometimes  pictured  as  arising  primarily 
from  the  new  relationship  consummated 
in  the  12-point  declaration  between  the 


United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  issued  at 
Moscow  in  May.  This  is  true,  but  only 
partially  at  best,  as  the  reasons  are 
deeper,  more  longstanding  and  will  take 
longer  to  correct.  They  relate  primarily 
to  trade,  burden  sharing  of  NATO  costs 
and  reform  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  These  issues  are  very  seri- 
ous and  threaten  to  disrupt  the  NATO 
alliance,  now  in  its  23d  year. 

We  must  remember  that  the  NATO  al- 
liance no  longer  has  a  fixed  term  of  life 
and  can  be  denounced  by  any  member 
on  1  year's  notice  now  that  the  20-year 
term  contracted  to  in  1949  has  been  com- 
pleted. Prance,  so  much  a  key  to  Europe, 
withdrew  from  the  integrated  command 
structure  in  1966  and  caused  the  re- 
moval of  SHAPE  headquarters  from 
Paris  to  Brussels. 

Within  this  context,  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Nine,  established  by  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly — formally  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference — 
at  its  plenary  session  in  Ottawa  last 
September — assumes  great  importance. 
This  committee  is  charged  with  making 
recommendations  as  to  the  future  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance.  This  base  of  the 
alliance — a  continuance  of  close  inter- 
relationship among  the  NATO  coun- 
tries— is  being  eroded  right  imder  our 
feet.  Accordingly,  relations  between 
Western  Europe  and  North  America 
need  again  to  be  accorded  first  priority  in 
the  foreign  affairs  of  our  coimtry.  I 
know  of  no  more  urgent  task  before  the 
administration,  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
President  to  make  this  his  No.  1  prior- 
ity. I  believe  that  if  this  is  done,  the 
present  dangerous  drift  can  be  reversed. 
President  Nixon's  prestige  is  very  high 
in  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  alliance  can 
be  both  saved  and  strengthened. 

The  stakes  are  very  high.  It  is  my 
deep  concern  that  if  the  United  States 
begins  to  lean  away  from  Western  Eu- 
rope, our  allies  there  will  not  organize 
themselves  as  the  "third  force"  for 
which  GauUist  France  has  contended  for 
so  long,  but  rather  that  a  vacuum  of 
power  will  be  created.  This  could  cause 
Western  Europe  to  lean  toward  the  So- 
viet Union,  with  the  "Finlandization"  of 
Europe  newly  looming  up  as  a  possibil- 
ity. This  could  be  shattering  to  our  hopes 
of  a  continued  era  of  peace.  The  Atlantic 
commimity  remains  the  most  powerful 
aggregation  of  production  and  the 
strongest  bastion  of  free  institutions  in 
the  world.  Without  this  base  being  se- 
cure, freedom  everywhere — including 
the  United  States — is  put  in  the  great- 
est jeopardy. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  I  wish  to 
report  to  the  Senate  on  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  of  Nine  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  held  in  London 
on  July  1  to  2. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Nine,  and  Congress- 
man Wayne  Hays,  of  Ohio,  is  the  second 
member  from  the  United  States.  Its 
other  members  are:  Manlio  Bro.sio,  Italy; 
Dr.  Walter  Hallstein,  Germany;  Lord 
Harlech,  United  Kingdom;  Mr.  Half  dan 
Hegtun,  Norway;  Mr.  Lester  Pearson, 
Canada,  and  Mr.   Max  van  der  Stoel, 
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Netherlands.  Three  distmguished  ad- 
visers to  the  committee  also  participated 
in  the  meeting:  ex-Foreign  Minister 
CaglayangU.  Turkey;  Dr.  Karl  Mommer, 
Germany,  and  ex-Foreign  Minister  No- 
gueira.  Portugal.  Michel  Habib-Deloncle 
has  been  designated  as  the  member  of 
the  committee  from  France.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  French  Parliament,  Dep- 
uty Chairman  of  their  Foreign  Relations 
Commission,  and  a  prominent  GauUist. 
In  fact,  he  is  editor  of  the  Gaullist  news- 
paper. M.  Paul-Henri  Spaak  is  also  aii 
adviser  to  the  committee,  but  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting.  I  subsequently 
met  with  him  in  Brussels  to  acquamt  him 
with  results  of  the  London  meetmg  ^d 
to  obtain  his  views  on  the  issues  under 
discussion.  ^      .  . 

The  distinction  of  this  membership, 
the  degree  of  study  which  is  going  into 
the  work  of  the  committee,  and  the  emi- 
nence of  the  great  decisions  which  are 
being  made  about  the  committee,  it 
seems  to  me,  compelled  marked  and  ma- 
jor attention  on  the  part  of  our  country. 
The  London  meeting,  the  second  held 
by  the  Committee  of  Nine,  in  my  judg- 
ment made  very  significant  progress  m 
respect  of  the  issues  confronting  the  At- 
lantic AlUance.  The  wisdom,  experience, 
and  insight  of  the  committee's  distin- 
guished membership  enabled  it  to  deal 
with  an  awesome  agenda  and  to  identify 
the  pivotal  questions  which  must  be 
dealt  with,  if  the  Alliance  is  to  mamtain 
its  viabUity  over  the  coming  decade. 

Speaking  individually  as  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor and  not  officiaUy  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  Nine,  I  wish  to  report  the 
consensus  which  in  my  judgment 
emerged  from  the  meeting  on  the  foUow- 
ing  significant  points: 

First  There  is  a  continuing  need  for 
an  Atlantic  miUtary  alliance  generally 
in  its  present  form  and  this  need  wiU 
continue  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  Accordingly,  the  present  struc- 
ture of  NATO  should  be  continued  gen- 
erally intact,  with  adjustments  to  be 
made  through  negotiations  as  warranted 
by  evolving  security  considerations.  The 
question  of  more  equitable  burden-shar- 
ing particularly  with  respect  to  off- 
setting the  cost  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe 
can  be  negotiated  through  existing  m- 
sUtutional  arrangements.  The  important 
issue  of  a  negotiated  reduction  m  U.S. 
force  levels  in  Europe  in  relationship  to 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions 
also  can.  and  should,  be  handled  within 
the  existing  NATO  framework. 

Second.  The  overall  Atlantic  aUiance, 
including  NATO,  is  in  serious  danger  be- 
cause of  divisive  economic,  monetary,  and 
political  strains  which  have  developed 
with  the  aUiance.  These  divisive  strahis 
are  growing  and  require  extaisive  and 
urgent  poUUcal  attention.  The  most  divi- 
sive of  the  strains  results  from  economic 
disagreements  over  trade,  investment, 
and  monetary  arrangements.  These  dis- 
putes threaten  to  imdermine  agreement 
on  important  mutual  security  quesUons. 
Third.  NATO  is  essentially  a  defensive 
military  alliance  and  is  not  likely  to  prove 
suitable  or  viable  as  an  institution  for 
resolving  the  urgent  new  poUtico-eco- 


nomic  problems  confronting  the  alliance 
and  threatening  it  from  within. 

Fourth.  The  economic  institutions  as 
presently  structured,  such  as  the  Orga- 
nization of  European  Cooperation  and 
Development — OECD— and  the  Group 
of  Ten— finance  ministers— are  not 
suited  to  the  task  of  resolving  the  under- 
lying issues  confronting  the  alliance. 
OECD.  the  Group  of  Ten,  and  so  forth, 
are  economic  institutions  in  which  eco- 
nomic issues  and  a  tactical  economic  ap- 
proach predominate,  at  the  expense  of 
overall  poUtical  considerations.  Thus  the 
frictions,  strains,  and  rivahies  on  eco- 
nomic quesUons  tend  to  be  exacerbated 
in  these  institutions  in  a  way  which 
jeopardizes  the  alliance  in  itr  broader 
perspective. 

Fifth.  There  is  a  need  for  new  politi- 
cal institutions  and  approaches  which 
wiU  integrate  poUtical,  security,  and  eco- 
nomic questions  and  thus  bridge  the  di- 
visiveness  of  strictly  economic  consid- 
erations, and  this  wiU  permit  an  effec- 
tive restructuring  of  the  Alliance. 

The  next  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Nine,  in  my  judgment,  will 
be  to  address  itself  to  this  last  point.  A 
number  of  very  complex  and  difficult 
questions  must  be  resolved,  if  the  Al- 
liance is  to  succeed  in  restructuring  it- 
self successfully  to  meet  the  challenges 
and    opportunities    of    the    1970's    and 

1980*s 

Some  of  the  major  questions  to  be 
resolved  are:  the  issue  of  European  po- 
litical integration;  the  posture  of  an  in- 
tegrated Europe  toward  North  Amer- 
ica—an "AUantic"  Europe  or  a  "Euro- 
pean" Europe— the  post-Vietnam  orien- 
tation of  the  United  States;  East-West 
relations  in  the  evolving  pentagon^ 
world  envisaged  by  President  Nixon  and 
Dr  Kissinger;  and  the  interface  between 
the  rich  industrialized  nations  and  the 
poor  developing  nations. 

I  see  unanimous  consent  that  the 
communique  issued  by  the  Committee  of 
Nine  at  the  conclusion  of  its  2-day 
meeting  in  London  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mimique  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  following  is  the  final  communique 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Nine  on  Sun- 
day. July  3, 1973:  „_»»..» 

The  Committee  of  Nine  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  held  Its  second  meeting  In 
London  on  July  1st  and  2nd.  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits  (United  States).  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.  Senator  Manlio  Broslo  (Italy K 
professor  Walter  Hallstein  (Germany) .  Lord 
Harlech  (United  Kingdom),  Congressman 
Wayne  Hays  (United  States).  Mr.  Half  dan 
Hegtun  (Norway),  Mr.  Lester  Pearson  (Can- 
ada) and  Mr.  Max  van  der  Stoel  (the  Nether- 
land^)  were  present.  There  also  participated 
Senator  Ihsan  Sabrl  CaglayangU  (Turkey), 
Dr  Karl  Mommer  (Germany),  and  Ambas- 
sador Alberto  Franco  Nogueira  (Portugal)  as 
advisors  to  the  Committee,  together  with  Mr. 
Terrence  Murphy  (Canada),  President  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  and  Mr.  PhU- 
lippe  Deshormes  (Belgium),  Its  SecreUry- 
General. 

At  Its  meeting  the  Committee  dlacussed 
altemaUTe  trends  In  political,  security,  social. 
and    economic    relations   between   Western 


Europe  and  North  America  during  the  next 
ten  years.  There  was  agreement  that  the 
concept  of  an  Atlantic  partnership  la  rele- 
vant in  the  1970'8  and  the  Committee  dis- 
cussed how  this  concept  can  be  furthered: 
whether  by  using  existing  International  or- 
ganizations to  develop  Improved  relations  be- 
tween the  European  community  and  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  by  creating 
other  institutions.  The  possibility  of  reform 
on  the  Atlantic  Alliance  was  discussed  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  extending  Uie  areas 
of  Atlantic  cooperation. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  develop- 
ment of  greater  unity  In  Europe  should  be  a 
positive  step  In  the  establishment  of  clc-er 
transatlantic  bonds. 

The  Committee  ccnslders  that  solidarity  on 
the  part  of  NATO  governments  is  essential 
with  respect  to  a  conference  on  security  and 
cooperation  In  Europe  and  that  special  high- 
level  meetings  should  be  held  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Committee  will  make  an  Interim  report 
to  the  eighteenth  plenary  session  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  to  be  held  In  Bonn. 
Germany.  November  20  to  25,  1972.  In  the 
course  of  the  meeting  the  Committee  heard 
reports  from  Mr.  Phillip  Trezise  (United 
States)  of  the  Brookings  Institution  and 
from  Mr.  Peter  Dobell  (Canada)  of  the  prog- 
ress made  \n  research  commissioned  for  the 
Committee.  Mr.  Darnell  Whltt  (United 
States)  and  Mr.  Anthony  Hartly  (United 
Kingdom)  are  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Committee's  work. 

Others  who  attended  the  Committee  s  sec- 
ond meeting  were  Mr.  John  Peel.  First  Vice 
President  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly 
(London) .  Dr.  Curt  Gasteyger.  Deputy-Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Atlantic  Institute  (Paris) . 
Brigadier  Kenneth  Hunt,  Deputy  Director  of 
the  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  (London),  and  Mr  Michael  Palmer, 
Director  of  Committees  and  Studies  of  the 
International  Secretariat  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly   (BrtisselsK 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Nine  wUl  be  held  at  Rand  House,  the  Niagara 
Institute  for  International  Studies.  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake,  Ontario,  Canada,  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  September  9th  and  10th.   1972. 

MroOLE  EAST  PEACE  PROSPECTS 


Mr.  JAVITS.  During  my  recent  visit 
to  Israel  on  July  5  to  8,  I  foimd  a  new 
receptivity  among  Israel's  leaders  to 
peace  initiatives.  The  withdrawal  of  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  Soviet  mUitan'  per- 
sonnel from  Eg>'pt,  at  President  Sadafs 
request,  may  suggest  the  possibihty  of  a 
break  in  the  stalemate  which  lias  blocked 
for  so  long  a  negotiated  peace  setUement 
in  the  Mideast.  If  so,  I  beUeve  that  Israel 
would  welcome  the  initiation  of  peace 
negotiations  with  President  Sadr.t,  ei- 
ther through  direct  negotiations,  or  pre- 
liminarily through  close  proximity 
talks  if  necessarj-.  Prime  Minister  Mcirs 
latest  speech  confirms  this. 

The  courage,  determination,  and  bold- 
ness which  Israel  has  demonstrated  o.-er 
the  past  5  years  in  refusing  to  be  in- 
timidated or  bluffed  by  suggestions  of 
joint  Soviet-Egyptian  military  action, 
will  be  matched  in  my  judgment  by  an 
Israeli  willingness  and  desire  to  achieve 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  through  nego- 
tiations. While  in  Israel.  I  had  exten- 
sive conversations  with  Israel  top  lead- 
ers, including:  Prime  Minister  Golda 
Meir,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Allon,  For- 
eign Minister  Eban,  Finance  Minister 
Sapir,  Commerce  and  Industry  Minister 
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Bar  Lev,  Transport  and  Commvmication 
Minister  Shimon  Peres.  Mayor  of  Jeru- 
salem Ted  Kolleck.  Director  of  the  Bank 
of  Israel  Moshe  Sanbar.  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  Israeli  ofBcials  and  pri- 
vate citizens.  In  addition,  I  had  an  ex- 
cellent conversation  with  the  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Walworth  Barbour,  and  other 
members  of  his  staff. 

My  visit  to  Israel  took  place  at  a  mo- 
ment of  quiet  and  hiatus.  Relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel  are 
probably  at  an  all-time  high.  The  strong 
sense  of  mutual  understanding,  appre- 
ciation and  cooperation  which  pervade 
United  States-Israel  relations  was  un- 
manned by  any  disagreements  over  im- 
mediate tactical  questions  which  often, 
and  naturally,  crop  up  even  between 
friendly  partners. 

This  relaxed  atmosphere  made  it  pos- 
sible to  concentrate  in  my  discussions 
on  the  future  prospects  for  a  peace  set- 
tlement in  the  Mideast,  and  the  longer 
term  aspects  of  the  United  States-Israel 
relations.  With  respect  to  peace  pros- 
pects. I  foxmd  the  mood  in  Israel  to  be 
one  of  patient  hopefulness.  Now  that 
Israel  has  been  assured  of  the  supply  of 
military  equipment  it  needs  for  a  deter- 
rent defense  capability,  I  found  in  Israel 
relaxation  from  tension  and  increased 
flexibility  about  the  modalities  of  achiev- 
ing a  peace  settlement. 

In  addition.  I  found  a  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  and  trust  in  Israel  for  the 
United  States.  President  Nixon's  his- 
toric trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow  were 
viewed  with  admiration  and  a  sense  of 
reassurance.  Isi-aelis  have  a  lively 
curiosity  about  the  American  political 
process.  And.  while  Israelis  have  an  un- 
derstandable feeling  of  appreciation  and 
rapport  for  the  Nixon  adnunistration, 
Israeli  leaders  quite  properly  maintain 
a  position  of  strict  impartiality  and 
noninvolvement  respecting  the  U.S.  elec- 
toral process. 

Israel  is  a  nation  of  great  purpose, 
drive  and  dynamism.  My  visit  came  at 
a  period  of  relaxed  tensions  and  that 
relaxation  reflected  itself  in  the  broader 
scope  of  issues  which  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  Israel's  leaders  and  thinkers.  At 
a  moment  when  Israel  does  not  feel  quite 
so  imminently  embattled,  more  thought 
is  being  given  to  bi-oader  questions  relat- 
ing to  peace  in  the  Mideast  and  Israel's 
longer  term  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  as  well  as  its  rela- 
tions with  its  immediate  Arab  neighbors 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  confident  that,  if  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  Eg>'pt  augur  a  new  desire  to 
seek  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Israel, 
Israel  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  a 
spirit  of  willingness  and  reciprocity. 
While  the  United  States  is  well  posi- 
tioned to  play  a  constructive  role  of 
encouragement,  meaningful  peace  can 
only  result  from  interaction  between 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE  SPENDING  SPREE— PART  II 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  by  now  my 
colleagues  know  that  I  have  an  earnest 
desire  to  see  this  Congress  face  up  to  the 
tough  challenge  of  fiscal  restraint.  Many 
times  within  the  last  year  I  have  argued 
for  spending  moderation  and  have  wel- 
comed the  support  of  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators who  are  as  alarmed  as  I  by  the 
mounting  Federal  deficits.  Senator  Harry 
Byrd  spoke  veiT  eloquently  to  the  prob- 
lem last  night. 

I  have  focused  this  concern  on  both 
fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  with  legislation 
that  would  apply  a  fixed  outlay  ceiling 
on  all  Federal  program  categories.  This 
seems  to  me  the  only  honest  way  to  ap- 
proach an  admittedly  difBcult  job  of 
budgetary  management.  We  are  all  aware 
that  an  increasing  proportion  of  each 
year's  budget  is  described  as  relatively 
uncontrollable.  For  example,  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  predict  18  months 
ahead  of  time  just  exactly  how  the  credit 
markets  will  affect  the  interest  cost  on 
newly  issued  Government  securities.  Nor 
can  the  administration  precisely  gage 
the  impact  of  economic  conditions  on 
Federal  unemployment  insurance  or 
shared  welfare  programs. 

And  because  these  "mandatory"  ex- 
penditures are  so  difficult  to  forecast, 
they  have  often  been  excluded  from 
previous  legislation,  dating  back  to  1967, 
which  has  attempted  to  grapple  with  ex- 
actly the  same  problem  of  overspending. 

But.  it  Ls  the  total  of  Federal  pur- 
chases, grants,  and  loans  that  affects  the 
overall  deficit.  Dr.  Burns,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  testified  only 
yesterday  tliat  a  dollar  spent  on  military 
procurement  had  virtually  the  same 
stimulative  impact  on  the  economy  as  a 
dollar  spent  to  reimburse  States  for  wel- 
fare administration  costs  or  to  provide 
impact  aid  in  certain  school  districts. 

He  went  on  to  say : 

Many  of  our  citizens  are  al.irmed  by  the 
increasing  share  of  their  incomes  that  is 
taken  away  by  Federal,  State,  and  Local 
taxes.  Meanwhile.  Federal  expenditures  have 
Ijeen  rising  at  a  rate  well  above  the  growth 
rate  of  our  national  income  and  product.  The 
propensity  to  spend  more  than  we  are  pre- 
pared to  finance  through  taxes  is  becoming 
deep-seated  and  ominous.  An  early  end  to 
Federal  deficits  is  now  In  sight.  Numerous 
Federal  programs  have  a  huge  growth  of  ex- 
penditures built  into  them  and  there  are 
proposals  presently  before  the  Congress  that 
wovild  raise  expenditures  by  vast  amounts  in 
coming  years. 

The  fundamental  problem,  tlierefore,  is 
how  to  regain  control  over  Federal  expendi- 
tures. I  do  not  think  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  departing  from  our  tradi- 
tional methods  of  budgetary  management. 

A  proposal  that  could  produce  immediate 
beneficial  results  has  already  been  studied  by 
many  members  of  the  Congress — namely,  the 
President's  recommejjdation  for  a  legislative 
ceiling  on  this  year's  budget  expenditures.  I 
strongly  support  this  recommendation  in  the 
hope  that  the  ceiling  would  be  a  rigid  one. 
that  it  would  admit  of  no  escape  hatches 
whatever,  and  that  it  would  apply  both  to 
the  Executive  and  to  the  Congress. 

Twice  this  year  I  have  pushed  for  just 
such  a  ceiling.  It  would  include  all  pro- 
gram categories,  regardless  of  their  ori- 
gin. Overspending  by  Congress  would  be 
subject  to  Presidential  impoundment  but 
equally  as  important,  new  legislative  pro- 


posals from  the  White  Hoxise  would  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  concomitant  re- 
ductions in  existing  program  activities. 
The  need  to  keep  a  firm  hand  on  the 
Federal  budget  is  a  shared  responsibility 
for  which  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion must  be  jointly  accountable. 

President  Nixon  dramatized  our  im- 
pending fiscal  crisis  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress  yesterday.  He  warned  that  the 
administration  will  not  let  down  its 
guard  against  inflation  by  irresponsible 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1973.  He  has  called 
for  a  fixed  outlay  ceiling  of  $250  billion, 
an  increase  of  $3.7  billion  from  his  orig- 
inal request  of  $246.3  billion  made  last 
January  at  the  time  of  the  budget  mes- 
sage. 

Four  weeks  ago  I  introduced  exactly 
the  same  language  as  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  15390,  the  debt  ceiling  increase. 
Likewise,  I  offered  the  ceiling  pegged  at 
$246.3  billion  as  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
12910,  the  first  debt  ceiling  increase  this 
year.  In  a  companion  effort,  the  lower 
ceiling  was  also  written  as  a  separate 
bill,  S.  3123,  which  received  the  support 
of  48  other  Senators  before  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee. 

I  think  it  was  most  imfortunate  that 
the  administration  twice  chose  to  press 
for  "clean"  bills  on  the  increased  debt 
ceiling.  It  seemed  only  logical  to  me  that 
those  measures  were  imquestionably  the 
most  germane  to  any  effort  designed  to 
control  the  need  for  additional  debt 
capacity.  If  the  administration  really 
wants  this  additional  budgetary  tool,  it 
must  work  hard  in  Congress  to  achieve 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  Senate  colleagues  that  the  spending 
ceiling  has  received  strong,  bipartisan 
support  on  both  the  House  and  Senate 
side.  My  March  amendment,  modified  by 
Senator  Sponc's  perfecting  language, 
pps.sed  this  body  on  a  rollcall  of  53  to  31. 
It  was  subsequently  defused  by  two 
amendments  which  would  have  taken  the 
rigid  discipline  out  of  my  language.  Later 
on,  in  conference,  the  House  noted  that 
such  an  effort  would  only  have  been  a 
token  gesture,  without  any  real  restraint. 
In  his  report  on  the  conference  action, 
the  distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Mills) 
said,  and  I  quote: 

Even  though  some  of  us  favor  an  expendi- 
ture ceiling,  we  did  not  believe  the  Senate 
ver.sion  would  be  effective  In  controlling  the 
level  of  spending.  I  say  this  primarily  be- 
cause the  Senate  expenditure  ceiling  would 
float  upward  any  time  Congress  passed  an 
appropriation's  bill  for  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

Over  the  last  month,  top  administra- 
tion officials  and  Dr.  Burns  of  the  Fed 
have  all  testified,  some  as  many  as  three 
times,  on  the  urgent  need  for  some  fiscal 
restraint.  It  may  be  politically  attractive 
for  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  ap- 
peal to  certain  constituencies  with  the 
promise  of  more  funding,  but  the  cumu- 
lative effect  on  our  Federal  budget  could 
be  devastating.  If  outlays  continue  to 
rise,  we  must  either  make  major  revisions 
all  through  the  tax  code  in  order  to  raise 
significantly  more  revenue,  or  bear  the 
blame  for  setting  off  a  new  round  of  in- 
fiation  just  at  the  time  the  economy  is 
showing  its  most  tangible  signs  of  re- 
covery. I  can  think  of  no  two  messages 
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which  would  be  politically  less  popular 
as  election  day  approaches.  Worse  yet,  I 
fear  if  we  continue  on  our  present  course 
we  shall  be  plagued  with  both  inflation 
and  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  urge  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  to  schedule  immediate 
hearings  on  this  spending  limitation.  I 
am  sure  that  the  need  for  such  a  dis- 
cipline would  be  documented  not  only  by 
administration  spokesmen,  but  also  by 
representatives  of  the  business  and  aca- 
demic communiUes.  An  open  dialog  such 
as  this  can  only  serve  to  convince  Mem- 
bers that  this  legislation  has  long  since 
become  too  important  to  our  Nation's 
economy  to  be  treated  as  a  strictly  parti- 
san issue.  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Long) 
would  invite  the  broadest  participation 
in  these  hearings  in  order  to  reinforce 
what  I  say  here. 

However,  I  fully  intend  to  press  for 
congressional  action  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tical date  even  if  the  Finance  Committee 
should  decide  that  hearings  on  the  bill 
cannot  be  scheduled  at  this  time.  Action 
on  important  legislation  such  as  revenue 
sharing  will  certainly  come  before  we 
adjourn,  and  it  seems  entirely  logical  to 
me  that,  if  necessary,  this  would  be  a 
very  germane  and  timely  amendment  to 

that  biU. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unammous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
asking  for  prompt  hearings  on  tliis  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  27, 1972. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance.  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  March  13,  1972, 
I  wrote  to  you  requesting  that  the  Finance 
Committee  schedule  hearings  on  my  bill. 
S.  3123,  a  measure  to  place  a  celling  on 
Federal  outlays  for  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

At  the  time.  I  incorporated  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  request  of  $246.3  biUlon. 
a  figure  which  has  since  been  revised  upward 
to  $250  billion  In  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  yesterday. 

Though  I  cannot  speak  for  the  48  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bUl,  I  feel  it  entirely  appro- 
priate to  request  that  the  $246.3  billion  fig- 
ure be  increased  to  $250  bUlion.  The  Presi- 
dent has  strongly  emphasized  the  need  for 
immediate  action  on  a  "no-holes"  ceUlng, 
and  I  would  therefore  urge  you  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  order  that  the  Senate  might  take 
action  on  the  bUl  before  the  August  recess. 
I  would  be  happy  to  discuss  with  you  the 
various  statements  of  support  which  have 
been  submitted  In  connection  with  this  leg- 
islation and  would,  of  course,  like  to  appear 
as  a  witness  when  the  Finance  Committee 
takes  the  matter  under  consideration. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  V.  Roth.  Jr., 

U.S.  Senate. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ctdl  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  This  request  meets  with  approval 
on  the  Republican  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT-pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIONS  AND  POLITICS 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  19,  I  took  the  floor  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  had  broken  a  40-year  tradition  to 
endorse  the  presidential  candidacy  of 
Senator  George  McGovern  on  the  Demo- 
crat ticket.  At  that  time,  Mr.  President, 
I  described  the  endorsement  as  "one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  least  written 
about  stories"  to  come  out  of  the  party's 
convention  and  asked  for  a  fuU  airing  of 
that  endorsement  inasmuch  as  many 
members  of  the  newspaper  guild  will 
be  covering  and  writing  about  the  presi- 
dential campaign  this  fall. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  President,  thou- 
sands of  words  have  been  written  about 
this  strange  event  and  several  hundred 
newsmen  have  publicly  disassociated 
themselves  with  the  endorsement  of 
their  AFL-CIO  union.  The  Washington 
Post  in  particular  saw  fit  to  devote  an 
editorial  and  two  long  articles  to  the 
situation  as  a  result  of  my  prodding  and 
some  300  members  of  the  guUd  in  the 
Washington  area  took  out  a  quarter-page 
ad  in  the  Sunday  paper  to  announce 
that  "the  guild  has  no  business  inter- 
jecting its  members  into  a  partisan  po- 
litical role."  The  newsmai  described  the 
guild  action  as  an  effort  to  demean  them 
"as  professionals  whose  hallmark  is  fair- 
ness" and  said  it  "ties  us  to  a  poUtical 
decision  we  personally  may  or  may  not 

favor." 

Mr.  President,  the  action  of  the  news- 
paper guild  was  announced  in  Senator 
McGovern's  pressroom  during  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  by  Guild  President 
Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr.  This,  of  course,  was 
before  the  Republicans  had  nominated 
their  candidates  for  national  office  and 
consequently  robbed  the  acUon  of  any 
appearance  of  the  union's  even  having 
considered  both  major  political  parties. 
In  fact,  Mr.  President,  although  the 
guild  action  was  not  announced  until 
July  13,  some  members  of  the  guild  have 
suggested  that  the  endorsemait  was 
voted  by  the  guild  even  before  Senator 
McGovern's  nomination  was  finalized  by 
the  ccMiventicHi. 

Amazingly    enough,    the    newsmen's 


union  was  put  on  record  in  a  national 
election  solely  on  the  approval  of  a  14- 
man  executive  board.  And  despite  aU  the 
disclaimers  filed  by  reporters  who  ob- 
jected, the  action  was  entirely  legal  and 
proper  imder  the  union  rules.  It  seems 
that  the  guild  convention  2  weeks  ear- 
lier had  voted  226  to  124  to  authorize  the 
union's  executive  board  to  endorse  a 
presidential  candidate.  According  to 
Perlik,  the  executive  board's  action  was 
unanimous.  What  is  more,  the  president 
of  the  guild  has  flatly  refused  to  recant 
the  executive  board's  endorsements  de- 
spite the  heated  protests  from  many 
members  of  the  union's  rank  and  file. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  up  in  dra- 
matic fashion  an  evil  contained  in  the 
union  system  in  this  country  which  I 
have  complained  about  for  almost  20 
years.  It  is  a  situation  where  a  handful 
of  politically  minded  union  officials  can 
impose  their  will  upon  a  union  of  many 
thousands  of  members  who  are  compelled 
to  support  that  union  in  order  to  keep 
their  jobs.  What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  that  through  a  long  period  of 
special  treatment  by  Congresses  con- 
trolled by  political  liberals,  the  union 
bosses  in  this  country  have  become  pow- 
erful enough  to  make  union  membership 
a  condition  of  employment  for  miUions 
of  workers  and  to  override  the  wishes  of 
their  rank-and-file  members  in  making 
political  decisions  and  powerful  enough, 
through  the  liberal  use  of  union  funds 
and  manpower,  to  actually  dictate  the 
outcome  of  many  elections  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

Consider  the  situation  existing  in  the 
guild.  That  imion's  convention  this  year 
voted  201  to  147  to  reject  a  motion  which 
called  for  the  endorsement  of  Senator 
McGovern  for  President.  After  that,  the 
officials  of  the  union  managed  to  accom- 
plisl  their  objective  by  having  the  con- 
vention authorize  its  executive  board  to 
endorse  a  candidate.  Had  I  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union  who  attended  the  con- 
vention, it  would  have  been  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  the  vote  against  the 
motion  to  endorse  McGovern  should 
have  been  Uken  by  the  executive  board 
as  the  direct  intent  of  the  guild  member- 
ship. 

Now  this  situation  has  been  aired 
rather  extensively,  and  I  wish  to  point 
out  in  all  modesty  that  the  airing  took 
on  added  accelerations  after  I  implied 
on  the  Senate  fioor  that  some  newspapers 
were  interested  in  giving  the  action  of 
their  union  as  little  prominence  as  pos- 
sible. Not  only  have  some  300  guildsmen 
in  the  Washington  area  publicly  an- 
nounced in  a  paid  advertisement  their 
disagreement  with  the  guild  action,  but 
working  newsmen  all  over  the  country 
have  taken  similar  action  or  written 
stories  expressing  their  defiance  of  Mr. 
Perlik  and  his  executive  committee.  Some 
of  these  guildsmen  have  kindly  written  to 
me  to  express  their  thanks  over  my  ef- 
fort to  bring  this  whole  sordid  mess  to 
the  public's  attention  and  to  show  their 
dissatisfaction  and  unhappiness  at  the 
action  announced  by  Mr.  Perlik. 

Among  these  was  the  former  editor  of 
the  Washington  Afro-American  news- 
paper, Mr.  Chuck  Stone,  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  since  1963 
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when  he  interviewed  me  for  his  news- 
paper. Mr.  Stone  presently  is  a  columnist 
for  the  Philadelphia  Dally  News.  In  his 
letter  to  me  he  enclosed  one  of  his 
columns  which  was  published  July  21 
entitled  "I'm  Not  for  McGovem."  Mr. 
Stone  explained  to  his  readers  that  at 
the  present  time  he  is  not  for  President 
Nixon,  either,  and  that  his  mind  is  still 
open.  He  points  out  that  as  a  guildsman 
•'I  did  not  authorize  anybody  to  cast  a 
vote  for  me,  nor  was  I  ever  given  the 
privilege  to  express  my  views  on  a  de- 
cision that  drives  straight  to  the  heart  of 
a  free  press." 

Mr.  President,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
newsmen  are  extremely  fortunate  when 
compared  with,  say,  steelworkers  or  auto- 
mobile workers  or  a  number  of  any  other 
members  of  big  unions  who  disagree  with 
the  political  decisions  of  their  bosses, 
who  object  to  having  their  union  dues 
and  assessments  used  to  support  a  par- 
ticular political  candidate,  but  who  are 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  it.  Such 
rank-and-file  members  do  not  have  the 
money  to  take  out  a  quarter  page  ad  to 
express  their  views,  nor  do  they  have 
access  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper 
where  they  can  proclaim  their  independ- 
ence as  did  Mr.  Stone  in  Philadelphia. 
No,  the  auto  worker  union  member  who 
for  years  disagreed  with  what  officials 
like  UAW  President  Leonard  Woodcock 
and  his  predecessor,  Walter  Reuther,  de- 
cided should  be  done  was  powerless.  He 
still  is.  Throughout  the  country  there 
are  millions  of  rank-and-file  union  mem- 
bers who  practically  have  no  voice  at  all 
in  how  their  union  performs  in  the  polit- 
ical arena  or  how  their  union's  money  is 
spent  in  the  name  of  'political  educa- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  now  talking 
about  some  penny-ante  operation  dic- 
tated by  a  14-member  executive  board. 
Instead.  I  am  talking  about  the  raw 
union  power  exercised  by  organized 
labor's  Committee  on  Political  Educa- 
tion— COPE.  In  my  recent  book,  "The 
Conscience  of  a  Majority,"  I  devoted  a 
chapter  to  union  power  in  which  I 
pointed  out  that  neutral  observers  have 
estimated  that  between  $60  and  $100 
million  was  spent  by  organized  labor  in 
the  national  election  of  1968.  It  was  fur- 
ther estimated  that  COPE  registered 
over  4.6  million  new  voters  for  those 
elections  and,  from  its  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  regional  headquarters 
throughout  the  country,  deluged  the  vot- 
ei-s  with  a  minimum  of  115  million  leaf- 
lets urging  the  election  of  labor  candi- 
dates. COPE  itself  is  said  to  have  reported 
to  newsmen  that  some  24,000  union  of- 
ficials and  volunteer  squads  used  over 
8.000  telephones  in  nearly  700  cities  In 
the  1968  election  to  make  some  200  mil- 
lion calls  on  behalf  of  candidates  sup- 
ported by  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  big  bundle 
of  political  muscle  and  it  was  undoubted- 
ly wielded  against  the  wishes  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rank-and-file 
union  members. 

Many  of  tis  who  have  felt  the  weight 
of  COPE  opposition  in  our  own  election 
contests  have  tried  time  and  time  again 
to  bring  this  disgraceful  condition  to 
public  attention  and  get  the  Congress  of 


the  United  States  to  put  some  laws  on 
the  books  that  would  make  unions  as 
responsible  to  the  people  as  are  the 
corporations.  In  this  regard,  I  recently 
ran  across  a  speech  that  I  made  some  12 
years  ago  complaining  about  union  im- 
munity from  taxation  and  antitrust  laws 
and  other  iiistances  of  special  privilege 
accorded  to  a  special  group  friendly  to 
one  political  party. 

This  background  is  what  makes  the 
guild  situation  so  important  at  this  point 
in  histoiT-  In  effect,  it  is  a  scale  model 
example  of  how  raw  union  power  can  be 
used  in  a  luthless  attempt  by  the  union 
bosses  to  put  over  political  candidates 
they  themselves  favor  and  without  regard 
for  the  wishes  of  the  rank-and-file  mem- 
bers. It  illustrates  better  than  anything 
else  the  long,  overdue  need  for  an  en- 
tirely new  national  labor  policy — one 
that  would  require  the  union  bosses  to 
bear  responsibility  equal  to  the  power 
they  wield. 


QUORUM  CALX, 

T.Ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Thomas  Jefferson  University,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  as  the  first  vmiverslty  In  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  full  name  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No. 
92-989 ) . 

By  Mr.  EASTtAND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2826.  A  biil  for  the  relief  of  Susan  A. 
QuilUn  (Rept.  No.  92-990);  and 

S.  3099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlchele 
Koton  (Rept.  No.  92-991 ) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2101.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juanito 
Seglsmundo  (Rept.  No.  92-992):  and 

S.  3155.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marc  Stan- 
ley L.  Koch  (Rept.  No.  92-993). 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  15635.  An  act  to  extend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  for  2  additional  years,  to  assist  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  community  agen- 
cies, and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1003). 

By  Mr.  BAYH.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2829.  A  bill  to  strengthen  Interstate  re- 
porting and  Interstate  services  for  parents 
of  runaway  children;  to  conduct  research  on 
the  size  of  the  runaway  youth  population; 
and  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  temporary  housing  and  counsel- 
ing services  for  transient  j-outh  (Rept.  No. 
92-1002). 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  Mr.  Eacleton), 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  an  amendment: 


H.R.  15580.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-994). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  6745.  An  act  to  amend  section  122  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  transfer 
certain  counties  of  the  central  division  of 
the  Judicial  district  of  South  Dakota  (Rept. 
No.  92-995);  and 

H.R.  12979.  An  act  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  recall  of 
retired  commissioners  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  for  temporary  assignments  (Rept.  No. 
92-996 1 . 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  489.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  oi 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  irri- 
gation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Modoc  Point  unit  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  irrigation  project,  Oregon 
(Rept.  No.  92-997);  and 

HJ4.  5721.  An  act  pertaining  to  the  Inheri- 
tance of  enrolled  members  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation 
of  Oregon  (Rept.  No.  92-998) . 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments: 

S.  2969.  A  bUl  to  declare  title  to  certain 
Federal  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be  in 
the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  (Rept. 
No.  92-999). 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  Mr.  Chxtuch),  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments. 

S.  2478.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  Indians  oi 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  number  326-1. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1000i. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  Mr.  Jackson),  from  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments: 

S.  3157.  A  bill  to  promote  maximum  In- 
dian participation  In  the  government  of  the 
Indian  people  by  providing  for  the  full 
participation  of  Indian  tribes  in  certain  pro- 
grams and  services  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  Indians  and  by  encouraging 
the  development  of  the  human  resources  of 
the  Indian  people,  and  for  other  piu-pose5 
(Rept.  No.  92-1001). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Carl  E.  Hlrshman,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey; 
and 

Robert  E.  J.  Curran,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  on  today,  July  27, 
1972,  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

H.R.  15950.  An  act  to  amend  section  125 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
highway  emergency  relief  to  authorize  addl- 
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tional  appropriations  necessary  as  a  result 
of  recent  floods  and  other  disasters;  and 

H.R.  15951.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  national 
program  of  Inspe^lon  of  dams. 


INTRODUCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McGEE : 

S.  3348.  A  bill  to  correct  Inequities  result- 
ing from  the  exclusion  from  entitlement  to 
severance  pay  of  employees  who,  at  the  time 
of  separation  from  the  service,  declined  to 
accept  employment  In  equivalent  positions 
in  a  different  commuting  area.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S.  3849.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  chapters  51  and  69  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  by  modifying  the  forms  of 
stamps  required  on  containers  of  distilled 
spirits  as  evidence  of  tax  payment  and  the 
requirement  that  such  stamps  be  prepared 
and  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

ByMr.MONDALE: 

S.  3850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kit  Lam 
Cheong;  and 

S.  3851.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Braun, 

wife  Helen.  Bradley.  Angela.  Polly,  and  Peggy. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself.  Mr. 

SCHWEIKEH.  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  MT.  RAN- 
DOLPH, and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  3852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rallrocwl  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  temporary 
20-percent  increase  in  annuities,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


Dunes    National    Lakeshore,    suid    for 
other  purposes." 

S.    3825 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3825,  the 
Highway  and  Related  Transportation 
Systems  Improvement  Act. 

S.    3844 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3844,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to  require 
the  approval  of  adjacent  coastal  States 
prior  to  the  construction  of  certain  off- 
shore facilities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  v/as 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2161,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  tiUe 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  subsistence 
allowances,  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances, and  the  special  training  allow- 
ances paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons under  such  chapters. 

S.    3708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3708,  the 
Fair  International  Trade  Act  of  1972,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and  trade  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    3792 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anderson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3792,  a  bill 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  of  1964  by  designating  certain 
lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    3811 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3811,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Indiana 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
89— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  BEHALF 
OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND 
MISSING  IN  ACTION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  no 
aspect  of  the  war  in  Indochina  causes 
greater  anguish  than  the  plight  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  enemy  and 
the  missing  in  action.  Although  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  is  gov- 
erned by  international  law,  as  stated  in 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  North 
■Vietnam  and  its  allied  forces  in  Indo- 
china have  flagrantly  violated  their  obli- 
gations under  that  convention.  The  re- 
sult for  our  men,  and  for  their  families 
who  wait  for  them,  is  measured  in  the 
daily  pain  caused  by  ever-longer  con- 
finement. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  attention  to  the  plight 
of  those  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  North 
Vietnam's  violations  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. The  resolution  notes  that  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  adhered 
to  that  convention  in  1957.  It  is  one  of 
more  than  130  nations  who  are  parties  to 
that  convention. 

The  resolution  records  the  grim  fact 
that,  despite  its  solemn  undertaking  to 
respect  the  convention.  North  Vietnam 
has  demonstrated  flagrant  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war  as  enumer- 
ated in  that  convention, 

Mr.  President,  the  Geneva  Convention 
requires  that  all  prisoners  of  war  be 
identified;  that  they  be  treated  hu- 
manely; that  sick  and  wounded  prison- 
ers of  war  be  released  and  repatriated; 
that  prisoners  of  war  be  protected  from 
public  humiliation  and  abuse;  that  their 
rlaces  of  detention  be  respected  and  that 
they  De  allowed  to  send  and  receive  mail 
and  packages. 

What  is  North  Vietnam's  record?  The 
'facts  are  well  known.  Let  me  review  them 
for  my  colleagues. 

Many  prisoners  of  war  have  never  been 
identified.  Prisoners  of  war  have  been 
mistreated.  Prisoners  of  war  known  to 
be  ill  or  injured  have  not  been  released. 
Prisoners  of  war  have  been  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Hanoi,  forced  to 
make  public  statements  and  in  other 
ways  subjected  to  humiliation  and  abuse. 
There  has  never  been  impartial  inspec- 
tion, by  the  International  Red  Cross  or 
by   any   other   respected   intermediary. 


Letters  and  packages  have  been  restrict- 
ed. Many  known  prisoners  of  war  have 
never  been  heard  from. 

Mr.  President,  the  full  record  of  North 
Vietnam's  violations  has  been  repeatedly 
set  forth  by  our  spokesman  in  the  Paris 
negotiations.  To  bring  the  facts  before 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  list  of  North  Vietnam's 
violations  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
which  was  extracted  from  a  statement 
by  U.S.  Negotiator  David  Bruce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Extract  From  a  Statement  by  U.S.  Negoti- 
ator David  Bruce,  December   1,  1970 

DRV  violations  OF  1949  GENEVA  CONVENTION 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  (TO  WHICH  THE  DRV  ACCEDED  IN 
1957) 

Article,  requirement,  and  DRV  performance 
13. — ROW'S  must  be  humanely  treated, 
protected;  reprisals  against  POW's  pro- 
hibited.— Paraded  In  streets,  forced  to  make 
statements,  some  torture. 

21. — POW's  not  to  be  held  In  "cloee  con- 
finement."—Many  POWs  held  in  solitary 
confinement  for  years. 

23. — Mark  PW  camps  so  as  visible  from  air, 
give  information  on  camp  locations. — No 
markings  on  camps;  locations  concealed. 

26. — Provide  sufficient  food,  prevent  loss  of 
weight,  take  account  of  normal  diet. — Re- 
leased POW's  state  that  standard  fare  con- 
sists of:  pumpkin  soup,  rice,  bread,  pig  fat. 
All  POW's  underweight  and  suffering  from 
malnutrition. 

30. — Adequate    medical    care. — Much    evi- 
dence of  Inadequate  medical  care    (photos, 
released  POW's);  prisoners  dying  In  camps. 
34. — Regular  religious  services. — Only  evi- 
dence Is  films  of  some  Christmas  services. 

70. — Write  to  family  within  1  week  of  cap- 
ture.— Some  have  not  written  for  5  years. 

71. — Minimum  of  two  letters  and  four  cards 
a  month. — Average  of  two-three  letters  per 
year  (none  at  all  for  some) . 

72. — Free  receipt  of  parcels. — DRV  states 
that  POW's  can  receive  a  package  every  other 
month.  Evidence  Indicates  delivery  Is  irregu- 
lar; parcels  sent  to  "dead"  not  returned. 

109. — Immediate  repatriation  of  seriously 
sick  and  wounded.  Release  of  POWs  long 
held  In  captivity.— No  regular  release  of  sick 
and  wounded  or  long-held  POW's;  state  of 
health  or  duration  of  imprisonment  has  not 
appeared  to  be  a  determining  factor  In  those 
releases  which  have  taken  place. 

120— Advise  of  deaths  In  captivity,  full 
official  Information  on  circumstances,  cause, 
burial,  grave  identification. — Bare  assertion 
of  death  through  unofficial  and  irregular 
channels,  no  details. 

122. — Advise  promptly  names  of  all  POW's 
held —Never  released  official  or  complete  list. 
126. — Neutral  inspection  of  all  camps,  in- 
terview of  POW's  without  witnesses. — No  in- 
spection; propaganda  interviews  only. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  I  am  introducing  declares  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  all  parties  to  the 
Geneva  Convention  should  join  with  us 
in  bringing  pressure  on  North  Vietnam 
to  abide  by  that  convention,  and  to  bring 
about  arrangements  for  the  rapid  release 
of  all  prisoners  of  war.  The  resolution 
provides  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  heads  of  government  of  all 
Geneva  Convention  nations,  except 
North  Vietnam.  It  also  provides  for  the 
President  to  transmit  the  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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I  do  not  know  If  the  action  proposed 
in  this  resolution  will  succeed  in  con- 
vincing North  Vietnam  to  treat  our  men 
humanely  and  to  release  them  soon.  But 
I  believe  it  will  help  accomplish  that 
iroal.  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  make 
clear  our  support  for  our  men,  and  our 
solidarity  with  the  families  who  wait  for 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  distinguished 
coUeagues  to  pass  this  resolution  by 
unanimous  consent. 

The   concurrent   resolution   reads   as 

follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  89 

Whereas,  the  purpose  ol  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention of  August  12.  1949,  was  to  prescribe 
riiles  for  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  wmr: 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam, having  adhered  to  that  Convention  on 
June  28,  1957.  Is  one  of  the  131  parties  to 
that  Convention; 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam by  its  actions  regarding  American  pris- 
oners of  war  has  demonstrated  a  flagrant 
disregard  for  Its  commitment  as  a  signatory 
nation  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 

Whereas,  the  Geneva  Convention  states, 
contrary  to  the  view  of  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  that  the  Convention  ap- 
plies to  "any  other  armed  conflict  which  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties,  even  If  the  state  of  war  Is 
not  recognized  by  one  of  them"; 

Whereas,  the  International  Conference  of 
the  Red  Cross  adopted  without  dissent  and 
with  the  support  of  114  nations,  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  parties  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  to  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention 
with  respect  to  the  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war; 

Whereas,  prisoners  taken  by  the  United 
State*  and  its  allies  in  Vietnam  are  Identified 
and  accorded  humane  treatment.  Including 
adequate  shelter,  clothing,  food,  exercise,  and 
medical  care,  and  released  if  sick  or  wounded. 
aU  of  which  actions  have  been  verified  by 
International   Inspections. 

Whereas,  the  Geneva  Convention  requires 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  to: 

(1)  Identify  all  prisoners  of  war; 

(2)  exercise  humanitarian  treatment; 

(3)  release  sick  and  wounded  prisoners; 

(4)  protect  prisoners  from  public  abuse; 

(5)  permit  inspection  of  prisoners  and 
quarters  by  a  neutral  party; 

(6)  allow  the  Sow  of  letters  and  packages; 
Whereas,  the  United  States  and  Its  allies 

are  complying  with  the  above  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention; 

Whereas,  the  American  people,  the  Con- 
gress by  previous  resolutions,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government  are  united 
In  demanding  compliance  with  the  Geneva 
Convention,  Including  arrangements  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war; 

WTiereas,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  stated  that  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  "ought  to  give  an  Inter- 
na'.ional  humanUarlan  organization,  such 
as  the  League  of  Bed  Cross  Societies,  acces.? 
to  the  Americans  detained  In  North  Viet- 
nam"; 

Whereas,  the  Coverrmient  of  North  Viet- 
nam continues  Its  barbaric  attitude,  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners,  and  defiance  of 
the  other  signatories  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion: 

Whereas,  the  condenum'.lon  of  the  world 
should  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  Gov- 
enuneut  of  North  Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to 
force  compliance  with  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, including  negotiations  for  the  Imme- 
diai*  exchanjfe  of  all  prisoners; 

Whereas,  the  prisoner  of  war  problem  Is  a 
bumanltwUn  isstie  and  prisoner*  of  war 
should  not  be  beld  as  hostages  pending  ths 
s«^'.ilement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  here- 
by declared  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  all  parties  to  the  Geneva  Convention, 
excluding  North  Vietnam,  should  Join  with 
the  United  States  In  exercising  every  pos- 
sible political,  diplMnatlc,  economic,  and 
psychological  action,  public  and  private, 
necessary  to  force  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  and  to  agree  to  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  rapid  exchange  of  all 
prisoners  of  war. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  requests  and  urges 
the  President  to  transmit  a  cc^y  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  heads  of  governments  of  all 
signatory  nations  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 


EQUAL  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY 

ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1371 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  (for  liimself,  Mr.  Bell- 
MON,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Han- 
sen. Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mil- 
tER,  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr. 
YoTTNG)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  3726)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
to  afford  more  equal  export  opportunity, 
establish  a  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1373 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Tal- 
madce) submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  3726),  supra. 


NANTU<7KET  SOUND  ISLANDS 
TRUST— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1372 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. > 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  an  amendment  to  S. 
3485.  the  bill  I  introduced  in  April  to 
establish  the  Nantucket  Sotmd  Islands 
Trust. 

This  amendment  is  the  product  of 
himdreds  and  hundreds  of  hours  of  work 
by  the  people  of  those  islands,  who  have 
studied,  met,  discussed,  consulted,  lis- 
tened, and,  most  importantly,  have 
acted  positively  and  responded  to  the  bill 
as  an  opportunity  to  restore  some  meas- 
ures of  locallj'-based  control  over  the 
islands"  future. 

I  have  personally  met  with  most  of  the 
islands'  elected  officials  to  discuss  the  bill 
and  proposed  amendments  earlier  circu- 
lated to  them,  and  I  plan  to  meet  witli 
the  others  in  the  near  future.  I  have  met 
also  with  representatives  of  citizens 
groups  formed  to  work  on  refining  the 
bill,  and  over  the  course  of  the  last  3 
monllis  have  had  tiie  opportunity  not 
only  once  again  to  vi.sit  on  the  islands, 
but  to  talk  with  many  individuals — is- 
land voters  and  island  taxpayers — who 
are  alarmed  about  the  future  of  the 
Lslands. 

The  islands  tliemselves.  principally  the 
islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Eliza- 
beth Lslands.  and  Nanlurket,  lie  off  the 


southern  coast  of  Massachusetts.  In  the 
densely  urbanized  northeastern  part  of 
this  coimtry,  they  are  unique,  with  an 
imspoiled  natural  beauty  rare  anywhere. 
Beaches,  moors,  gently  rolling  upland? 
with  kettlebottom  ponds  giving  way  to 
flat  glacial  outwash  plains  streaked  with 
great  ponds,  superb  harbors,  estuaries 
rich  with  marine  and  birdlife — all  of  thi? 
is  now  threatened  by  the  rush  of  subur- 
banization. The  islands  stand,  today,  on 
the  brink  of  a  subdivision  development 
explosion,  from  which,  if  it  Is  not  con- 
trolled, there  will  be  no  turning  back. 

As  many  of  the  island  officials,  elected 
and  appointed,  have  recognized,  the 
threat  is  not  from  internal  pressures  for 
natural  expansion.  Instead,  it  grows  out 
of  external  pressures:  off -island  land 
developers  marketing  large-scale  subdi- 
visions of  a  kind  entirely  foreign  to  resi- 
dential land-us3  patterns  now  existing 
on  the  islands.  The  tools  to  control  these 
subdivisions — and  the  control  is  desired 
by  the  islanders  themselves — simply  do 
not  exist,  either  because  not  all  the  towns 
have  all  the  tools  available  under  State 
law  in  force  and  effect,  or  because,  even 
if  they  did,  the  State  laws  themselves  do 
not  authorize  extensive  enough  controls. 
That  is  why  it  has  been  said  that  the 
bill,  in  a  way,  will  restore  control  over 
forces  now  beyond  the  control  of  local 
governments. 

It  is  an  urgent  situation,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  islands  have  rei>eatedly  shown 
that  they  know  it  is  a  race  against  the 
clock.  A  few  examples: 

Nearly  90  percent  of  the  voters  in 
Martha's  "Vineyard  thought  the  island's 
future  "in  jeopardy  from  the  present 
rate  of  development"  in  a  questionnaire 
circulated  this  spring. 

Housing  starts  on  the  vineyard  are 
running  at  about  two  a  day;  last  year 
it  was  one  a  day,  and  the  year  before 
that  one  every  2  days. 

There  are  almost  exactly  3.000  homes 
now  on  Nantucket  Island,  and  develop- 
ment plans  known  to  the  town's  planning 
board  would  add  over  2,000  new  homes  to 
the  existing  stock. 

On  both  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket, local  officials  have  expressed 
alarm  at  the  possible  contamination  of 
the  ground  water  supply  should  develop- 
ment continue  at  its  current  pace. 

In  their  1971  annual  report  to  the 
town,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Gay 
Head  on  Martha's  Vineyard  said: 

Gay  Head  has  reached  a  crossroads  in  her 
history.  The  Town  could  become  another 
Cape  resort,  or  carry  on  with  Its  traditions 
and  history  .  .  .  The  public  has  discovered  the 
Town  to  an  increasing  degree,  so  that  revolu- 
tionary adjustments  have  become  necessary. 

Tliat  statement  is  concise,  thoughtful, 
and  accurate — and  it  applies  equally  to 
each  of  the  other  seven  towns  on  the 
islands. 

Passenger  and  vehicle  traffic  to  islands 
has  increased  rapidly  in  the  past  decade, 
and  is  projected  to  double  in  the  next 
decade. 

Legi-slation  to  con.struct  bridges  to  the 
Elizabeth  Lslands,  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Massachusetts  State  leg- 
islatui-e. 

At  a  public  meeting  of  about  1.200 
townspeople  on  Nantucket  this  spring. 
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not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of 
continuing  development  at  its  present 
pace. 

Two  major  publicly  fimded  studies 
have  recently  been  completed  for  the 
islands,  one  for  Martha's  Vineyard — the 
1917  Metcalf  and  Eddy  report — and  one 
for  Nantucket — 1970  the  urban  design 
group  report.  Both  of  these  studies  bear 
out  the  facts  and  projections,  and  both 
warn  that  determined  and  progressive 
action  is  essential  if  the  unique  quality 
of  the  islands  is  to  be  preserved.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  1970  com- 
pleted an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Na- 
tion's islands,  and  its  principal  recom- 
mendation was  the  creation  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  Island  trusts,  as  a  com- 
panion piece  to  existing  national  preser- 
vation and  conservation  programs.  The 
report  further  recommended  that  the 
Nantucket  Sound  islands  should  be  con- 
sidered for  inclusion  in  such  a  trust 
system. 

In  short — there  is  little  need  for  more 
studies;  elected  officials  at  all  levels  have 
an  affirmative  mandate  from  the  people 
of  the  islands  for  action;  and  only  action 
soon  will  preserve  the  unique  character 
of  the  Islajids. 

The  bill  I  introduced  in  April,  together 
with  the  amendment  I  am  introducing 
today,  includes  a  number  of  innovations 
in  environmental  protection  legislation. 
Its  central  concept  is  a  sharing  of  au- 
thority between  the  levels  of  govern- 
ment; a  partnership,  in  fact,  into  which 
each  partner  contributes  its  most  appro- 
priate resources.  Furthermore,  because 
there  now  exist  bustling  towns  tm  the 
Islands,  the  bill  seeks  to  treat  existing 
land  uses  realistically  and  to  plan  for 
controlled  growth  by  assigning  the  lands 
to  different  classifications. 

Conservation  in  builtup  areas  of  this 
country  is  a  far  different  matter,  re- 
quiring new  and  innovative  arrange- 
ments, than  it  is  in  wild  and  open 
areas.  This  legislation  is  designed  to  rec- 
ognize these  imusual  circumstances. 

I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  the 
amended  bill,  which  I  will  ask  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  which  details  the 
specific  provisions.  Consequently,  I  will 
only  summarize  the  provisions  here. 

The  bill  would  create  two  island  trust 
commissions,  one  for  Martha's  Vineyard 
and  one  for  Nantucket.  These  commis- 
sions would  be  the  principal  trust  man- 
agement authorities.  They  would  work 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  towns  and  other 
local  government  units  and  the  State 
on  the  other.  In  carrying  out  the  pres- 
ervation and  conservation  purposes  of 
the  bill.  The  commissions  would  not, 
however,  conflict  with  town  governments 
and  town  meetings;  instead,  they  would 
stand  beside  t  nese  existing  government 
imits,  adding  tools  for  land  use  control 
not  available  now  under  State  law  to 
the  towns,  and  serve  as  the  agent  for 
Federal  funds.  This,  once  again,  is  the 
central  new  concept,  which  has  been 
grasped  by  those  viewing  the  bill  as  an 
opportunity  instead  of  as  a  threat. 

The  islands'  beaches  would  not  be 
made  public;  Instead,  a  right  of  passage 
over  an  easement,  with  a  maximum 
width  of  40  feet,  paraUel  to  the  high- 
water  line,  would  be  created.  This  would 


serve  to  complement  the  right  of  passage 
which  now  exists  between  the  high-  and 
the  low-water  line.  Private  ownership  of 
beaches  would  still  extend  to  the  low- 
water  line,  subject  to  the  right-of-pas- 
sage  easement.  Some  number  of  new 
public  beaches,  with  access  from  public 
roadways,  would  be  established,  with 
strict  limits  placed  on  the  number  both 
of  their  location,  and  their  capacity. 
Beaches  in  town-planned  lands  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  forever-wild  category, 
because  of  their  generally  developed 
character.  Beach  lands  now  owned  by 
State,  county,  or  town  governments, 
or  by  general-purpose  conservation  or- 
ganizations, are  not  eligible  for  acqui- 
sition. 

Access  to  the  islands  themselves  would 
be  surveyed,  with  an  eye  to  establishing 
reasonable  controls  on  it.  This  is  analo- 
gous to  the  restrictions  now  imposed 
by  the  National  Park  Service  when  fragile 
natural  resources  are  threatened  by  in- 
tensive use.  It  would  be  declared  as  na- 
tional policy  that  no  bridges  be  built  to 
the  islands. 

Other  principal  provisions  of  the 
amendment  sire  that  lands  acquired  for 
the  trust  will  pay  taxes  as  if  privately 
owned;  that  the  Commissions  have  en- 
larged responsibilities  and  authority; 
that  the  bill's  purpose  is  explicitly  one 
of  conservation  and  not  recreation;  that 
specifically  Incorporate  the  provisions  of 
the  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970, 
which  itself  clarifies  the  laws  regarding 
fair  market  value  and  prompt  payment; 
that  flexibility  is  added  to  allow  limited 
growth  in  science  preservation  lands; 
that  family  ownership  of  structures  on 
forever-wild  lands  is  continued;  and  that 
Indian-owned  common  lands  remain  the 
province  of  town  governments,  as  they 
now  are. 

Massachusetts  has  an  impressive  array 
of  natural  resource  protection  legisla- 
tion, including  that  covering  coastal  and 
inland  wetlands  and  estuaries,  and  a 
foresighted  conservation  and  preserva- 
tion restriction  law.  The  bill  builds  upon 
these  laws,  either  by  including  them  in 
those  areas  where  no  new  construction 
should  take  place,  or  by  generally  ex- 
empting lands  so  restricted  from  the 
bill's  provisions.  This  is  yet  another  ex- 
ample of  the  sharing  of  authority  and 
partnership  concepts  embodied  in  the 
biU. 

"When  I  introduced  the  bill  in  April, 
I  termed  it  a  "working  document,"  and 
said: 

I  am  sure  that  .  .  .  local  groups  with  both 
expertise  and  Interest  wlU  suggest  construc- 
tive changes;  I  certainly  count  on  their  doing 
so. 

The  number  of  groups  which,  in  re- 
sponse to  this  invitation,  either  formally 
or  informally  has  suggested  changes  has 
been  not  only  gratifying,  but  ver>'.  very 
helpful  as  well.  This  amendment,  and 
particularly  the  maps  accompanying  it, 
are  based  in  large  part  upon  the  work  of 
these  groups,  as  were  the  proposed 
amendments  I  have  earher  circulated. 

I  want  to  single  out  three  groups  for 
their  extensive,  thoughtful  and  earnest 
work.  They  are  the  Nantucket  Home 
Rule  Committee,  the  Committee  to  Pre- 
serve Nantucket,  and  the  Vineyarders  to 


Amend  the  Bill.  I  have  met  with  these 
groups,  and  look  forward  to  meeting  with 
them  again  to  discuss  the  islands'  future 
in  even  greater  detail.  As  an  illustration 
of  how  extensive  and  detailed  the  analj-- 
sis  has  been,  I  will  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  reports  given  to  me  by 
the  latter  two  groups.  This  amendment 
incorporates  a  great  many  of  their  sug- 
gestions; it  encourages  further  discus- 
sion on  others;  and  it  leaves  still  others 
for  legislation  on  the  State  level  or  for 
implementation  as  regulations  by  the 
commissions.  An  example  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Vineyarders  to  Amend  the 
Bill  that  class  B  lands  be  divided  into 
two  subclassiflcations,  placing  particu- 
lar emphasis  upon  fresh  and  salt  water 
shorelines  and  setbacks  from  roadways. 
Both  are  positive  and  important  con- 
servation steps,  and  should  definitely  be 
a  part  of  protection  efforts. 

Other  groups  have  also  sent  in  sugges- 
tions or  endorsed  the  biU  m  principle. 
These  include:  "nie  Concord  Citizens  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Garden  Cluh,  the  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Pishing  Club,  the  Vineyard  Con- 
servation Society,  the  Vineyard  Open 
Land  Foundation,  and  a  large  number 
of  taxpayers'  groups  and  associations. 
Their  sugegstions  have  all  been  of  sub- 
stantial assistance,  as  have  those  of 
thousands  of  individuals  who  have  taken 
the  care  and  the  time  to  write  to  me. 

I  am  counting  on  a  continuing  flow 
of  constructive  suggestions  about  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today. 
Specifically,  I  hope  to  receive  detailed 
recommendations  on  the  location  of 
classification  boundary  lines,  with  ref- 
erence to  actual  property  lines,  as  well 
as  similar  recommendations  on  language 
to  strengthen  or  clarify  the  bill's  many 
other  provisions. 

As  Uie  number  of  people  of  the  islands 
consider  the  bill  and  this  amendment,  I 
hope  they  keep  in  the  forefront  of  their 
minds  these  central  questions:  What 
do  they  want  the  islands  to  be  in  1980 — 
only  8  years  from  now?  By  the  year 
2000 — 28  years  from  now? 

This  really  is  the  central  question,  and 
it  has  been  grasped  clearly  by  the  youth 
of  the  islands,  so  many  of  whom  have 
written  to  me.  They  are  right  to  be  con- 
cerned: What  we  do  today,  or  what  we 
fail  to  do  today,  creates  patterns  they 
must  contend  with  tomorrow  and  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  If  the  population 
of  the  islands  is  permitted  to  double  in 
20  years,  it  is  today's  youth  who  will  be 
paying  tomorrows  taxes  to  support  the 
new  water  and  sewer  s>-stems.  the  new 
roads,  the  expanded  pohc«  and  fire  and 
other  services:  and  it  is  they  who  will 
ultimately,  have  lost  the  enjoyment  of 
the  quality  of  life  of  the  unique  and 
beautiful  Nantucket  Sound  islands. 

One  of  the  islands'  selectmen  has  put 
it  movingly  and  plainlj- : 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  these  Islands 
we  love  the  way  we  love  them,  then  we  are 
all  going  to  have  to  give  up  a  little  bit  That 
Is  the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  the  develop- 
ment controls  we  want,  but  we  do  not  have 
available  to  us. 

There  is  little  to  be  added  to  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimoos  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao,  and  that  there 
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also  be  printed  as  exhibits  matter  illus- 
trating and  explaining  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1372 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  "Monomoy.": 
in  line  7.  change  "Normans"  to  "Noman's '. 
On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  5  and  6  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  'environment,  and  to  en- 
courage maximum  coordinate  action  by";  in 
Hue  8,  strike  out  the  period  and  add  ".  for  the 
purposes  of  protecting  these  values  from  de- 
velopments and  uses  which  would  Impair 
them  and  destrov  the  scenic  beauty  and  nat- 
ural character  of  the  area.  In  preserving  the 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands  and  stabilizing 
their  development,  substantial  reliance  shall 
be  placed  upon  coordinate  action  between 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  to  ap- 
ply sound  principles  of  plannUig.  zoning  and 
other  land  use  controls:  and  full  recognition 
shall  be  given  to  protecting  private  proper- 
ties for  the  enjoyment  of  the  owners  thereof. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  expanded  ac- 
cess to  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  would 
seriously  Impair  and  be  In  contravention  to 
the  preservation  and  conservation  purposes 
of  this  Act.  and  therefore  declares  it  as  na- 
tional policy  that  no  bridge,  causeway  or  tun- 
nel shall  henceforth  be  constructed  from  the 
mainland  to  said  Islands.";  In  lines  12  and  13. 
strike  out  the  words  'and  recreation  uses";  in 
lines  17  through  23.  strike  out  all  after  "de- 
scribed" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "In  Sec- 
tion 4.  ". 

On  page  3,  line  1.  change    "Commission 
to'CoMMissioNS":  strike  out  lines  2  through 
25  and  lines  1   through    10  on  page  4  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

•Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  hereby  established 
the  Nantucket  Trust  Commission  and  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Commission,  to  be 
known  collectively  as  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands  Trust  Commissions  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commissions").  It  shall  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Commissions  to  have 
principal  management  authority  for  the 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust;  provided, 
however,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority, the  Commissions  shall  not  be  au- 
thorized to  adopt  regulations  which  are  less 
restrictive  than  those  regulations  imposed 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  or 
the  respective  towns  within  the  Trust 
boundaries. 

"(bl  The  Nantucket  Trust  Commission 
shall  have  the  responsibilities  as  established 
herein  over  the  lands  and  waters  In  Nan- 
tucket County,  and  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  serving  three  year  staggered 
terms.  Terms  of  office  shall  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  In  April.  Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows : 

"(1)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary'); 

"(2)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
(hereafter  referred  to  the  "Governor  ") ; 

"(3)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Nantucket,  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  have  his  principal, 
or.  If  a  nonresident,  a  seasonal  residence  in 
Class  A  or  Class  B  lands,  as  hereinafter  de- 
fined, and  shall  be  appointed  in  February; 
"(4)  two  members  who  shall  be  qualified 
voters  of  the  Town  and  shall  be  elected  at 
the  aimual  election  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
Town  meeting:   and 

"(5)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Nan- 
tucket Planning  Board,  who  shall  be  a  quali- 
fied voter  of  said  Town,  to  be  appointed  in 
February. 

"Appointments  by  the  Selectmen  and  by 
the  Planning  Board  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
voters  at  the  Town  meeting  election  next 
following  their  appointment,  and  prior  to 
their  membership  on  the  Commission.  The 
members  appointed  pursuant  to  paragraphs 


(b)(2),  (b)(3),  (b)(4),  (b)(5),  shall  have 
been  real  property  taxpayers  In  Nantucket 
County  for  at  least  five  years  prior  to  their 
appointments  and  shall  have  demonstrated 
Interest  In  and  knowledge  of  local  preserva- 
tion and  conservation  matters.  Not  more  than 
one  member  of  the  Commission  may  serve 
simultaneously  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen. 

"(c)  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Com- 
mission shall  have  the  responsibilities  as  es- 
tablished herein  over  the  lands  and  waters 
in  Dukes  County,  and  shall  be  composed  of 
thirteen  members  serving  three  year  stag- 
gered terms.  Members  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

"( 1 )  a  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary: 

"  ( 2 1  a  member  appointed  by  the  Governor; 

"(3)  a  member  elected  at  respective  town 

meetings  to  represent  each  of  the  towns  in 

Dukes  County; 

'1 4)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Dukes 
County  Selectmen's  Association; 

"(5)  a  member  appointed  by  private  con- 
servation organizations  in  Dukes  County; 

"(6)  a  member  appointed  by  non-resident 
taxpayer  associations  in  Dukes  County;  and 
"(7)  a  member  elected  by  the  senior  class 
of  the  Regional  High  School,  who  shall, 
notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  serve  a  one-year  term. 

"Only  the  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection  may  hold  office 
as  Selectman  or  County  Commissioner  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office.  All  members  except 
that  member  elected  under  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection  shall  have  been  real  property 
taxpayers  in  Dukes  County  for  at  least  five 
years  prior  to  beginning  service  as  a  member, 
and  shall  have  demonstrated  Interest  In  and 
knowledge  of  local  conservation  and  preser- 
vation matters.". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  change  "(c)"  to  "(d)"; 
change  "Chairman  "  to  "Chairmen";  change 
"Commission"  to  "Commissions";  and  in- 
sert "each"  after  "shall";  in  line  12.  change 
"thereafter "  to  "thereof";  in  line  13.  change 
"eighteen  months"  to  "two  years"  and  "Com- 
mission to  "Commissions";  In  line  15,  strike 
out  all  after  period  through  line  19;  in  line 

20,  change    "(d)"  to  "(e)";   in  lines  20  and 

21.  strike  out  "serve  without  compensation 
as  such  "  and  insert  "be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  dollars  per  diem  when  actually  serving"; 
in  line  22.  change  "Commission  "  to  "Com- 
missions"; in  line  23,  change  "its"  to  "their"; 
and  in  line  24,  change  "Chairman"  to  "Chair- 
men". 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  1  through  7; 
in  line  8,  change  "Commission"  to  "Com- 
missions" and  after  "shall"  add  "publish 
and";  in  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "zoning 
standards  policies"  and  insert  "progress  to- 
wards accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act";  in  line  11.  add  "such"  after 
'  make  ";  in  line  12.  after  "thereto  "  add  "as 
they  deem  appropriate  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Governor,  and  the  towns";  after  line  12, 
add  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(g)  The  Commissions  shall  each  have  an 
Executive  Director,  and  such  other  perma- 
nent or  part-time  professional,  clerical,  or 
other  personnel  as  they  find  are  required, 
and  may  engage  such  other  professional  serv- 
ices as  they  may  reasonably  require  and  the 
Secretary  shall  approve. 

"(h)  The  Commissions  shall  each  have  the 
authority  to  appoint  Conunlsslon  Advisory 
Committees  in  their  own  discretion.  Each 
Commission  shall  designate  three  of  its  mem- 
bers to  sene  on  a  coordinating  committee 
with  members  of  the  other  Commission  to 
treat  matters  of  common  concern. 

" (i )  At  Its  first  meetings,  the  Commlssioi« 
shall  adopt  by-laws  and  rules  of  procedure, 
which  may  include  dates  of  meetings,  public 
distribution  of  information  relating  to  Com- 
mission activities,  disclosure  of  ownership  in- 
terest in  Trust  lands  by  Commission  mem- 
bers, and  any  other  matters  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.":  in  line  14.  add 
"(ai"  after  "4.  ";  in  line  15.  add  "and  waters" 


after  "lands";  strike  out  line  16;  In  lines  17 
through  24,  change  the  letters  in  parentheses 
to  the  numbers  1  through  6,  respectively;  in 
line  24,  add  "but  not  limited  to"  after  "in- 
cluding". 

On  page  6  line  1,  add  at  the  end  thereof 
"Uucatena,";   after  line  2,  add  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows:   "(b)    The  boundaries  of 
the  Trust  may  only  be  changed  by  the  Con- 
gress  of   the   United   States,   upon   petition 
therefor  by  the  Conunlssions  with  the  con- 
currence  of  the   town  or  towns,   acting   in 
town  meeting,  affected,  and  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Secretary.";  in  line  8,  strike  out  all 
after  the  comma  through  line  10.  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "That  the  Commissions 
mi.y  alter  the  assignments  within  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  such  enactment 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary:  and 
Provided  further,  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Section  6  herein,  Indian-owned 
common  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Trust  shall  only  be  classified  as  Class  C: 
Town  Planned  Lands.  After  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the   assignment  of  lands  to  classifications 
shall  be  changed  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Commissions,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
town  or  towns  affected  acting  In  town  meet- 
ing."; in  lines  12  and  13,  change  "designated" 
to  "classified";   in  line  14,  after  "kind"  in- 
sert ",  except  as  provided  herein";   In  line 
15,   change   "designated"   to  "classified";    in 
line   16,  strike  out  all  after  "the"  through 
line  21  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "Commis- 
sions and  the  Secretary  shall  permit  a  right 
of  use  and  occupancy  to  the  owner  or  own- 
ers thereof,  or  their  successors  or  assigns,  for 
so   long   as  such   successors  or   assigns   are 
members  of  the  same  family  as  the  owner  or 
owners.   If,   however,   the   owner  or   owners 
seek  to  sell  or  otherwise  convey  the  Improve- 
ment to  others  than  members  of  the  same 
family,  then  the  Commissions  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  a  right  of  first  refusal,  and 
such  right  shall  exist  for  sixty  days.  If  such 
right    is    exercised,    then    the    Improvement 
may  be  moved  or  removed;  If  such  right  Is 
not  exercised,  then  the  sale  or  other  con- 
veyance may  proceed  In  the  ordinary  course. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  family 
shall  mean  siblings  of  the  owner  or  owners, 
or    lineal   descendents   natural   or   adopted. 
Access  to  and  use  of  lands  so  classified  and 
acquired  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  shall 
be  as  designated  by  the  Commissions  and  the 
Secretary,   except   that  uses  shall   be   In  a 
manner  not  less  restrictive  than  general  pur- 
pose,    local     ordinances     and     regulations. 
Owners  with  improvements  may  make  neces- 
sary  repairs,   and   may   make   replacements 
or  extensions  which  shall  not  alter  the  basic 
character  of  the  lands,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissions.  ";  in  line  23,  change  "desig- 
nated" to  "classified";  in  line  24,  after  "use" 
add  ",  except  as  provided  herein". 

On  page  7,  in  line  2  change  the  semi-colon 
to  a  period  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
that  line  and  through  the  period  in  line  3; 
In  line  4,  strike  out  "repair,";  in  lines  5  and  6 
strike  out  "Commission  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary;"  and  Insert  "Commissions.  Ten 
percent  of  the  land  area  classified  as  Class  B 
(excluding  those  wetlands  or  other  land  areas 
upon  which  improvements  are  prohibited  by 
existing  Federal,  State  or  local  laws)  may  be 
designated  by  the  Commissions  as  "Town  Ex- 
pansion Areas."  Such  ten  percent  shall  be 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  Class 
B  lands  within  each  town,  and  the  Com- 
missions shall  make  such  designation  only  in 
cooperation  with  the  town  or  towns  affected. 
Such  designation  shall  be  made  within  two 
years  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
be  accompanied  by  regtilations  under  which 
improvements  may  be  constructed.  Such  reg- 
ulations shall  be  no  less  restrictive  than  exist- 
ing land  use  regulations  in  force  and  effect 
in  the  appropriate  town,  and  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited  to  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing additional  factors:  Intensity  of  use; 
areawide   water   quality;    siting    and   tope- 
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graphical  conditions,  water  and  sewer  line 
avaUabUity;   and  roadway  congestion.  Such 
ten  percent  shall  be  available,  after  deslgna- 
tion     at    the    rate    of    five    per    centum 
oer    year,     non-cumulative;     and";     strike 
out  lines  7  through  12;   in  Une  13,  change 
the     "4"     to     "3"     and     the     "D"     to  "C"; 
in  line  14,  change  "designated "  to  "classi- 
fied";   in    line    16,    after    "ordinances'*    add 
"and*  other  land  use  regulations";  In  line  17, 
strike  out  all  after  "ordinances"  through  line 
18  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "and  other  land 
use  regulations  shaU  be  reviewed  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Secretary   as  to   consistency   with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
such  ordinances  or  regulations   or   amend- 
ments thereto.";  after  line  18,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection:  "(c)  Noman's  Land. 
The  lands  and  waters  of  Noman's  Land  are 
hereby   establUhed    as   a   National    Wildlife 
Refuge,  and  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  pre- 
pare and  execute  the  necessary  documenta- 
tion for  such  esUbllshment  forthwith.  To 
make   Noman's  Land  suitable  for  such  es- 
tablishment,  the  Secretary  and   the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall,  "wlthln  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  sur- 
vey Noman's  Land  for  unexploded  military 
ordnance  and  render  such  ordnance,  wherever 
It  may  be  found,  harmless.";  In  Une  20,  strike 
out  all  after  the  "6."  through  line  26  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Assignment  of  lands 
to  classifications  within  the  Trust  boundaries 
shall  be  as  depicted  on  official  maps  on  file 
in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  true  copies 
of  which  shall  be  available  for  inspection  also 
m  the  town  offices  of  the  towns  within  the 
Trust  boundaries." 

Strike  out  all  of  pages  8  through  32. 

On  page  33,  strike  out  Itaes  1  through  6; 
in  line  7.  strike  out  all  after  "(a)"  through 
line  25,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "cenctal 

PROVISIONS.  „  ^^      ™_     4. 

"(1)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Trurt, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  By 
donation  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
missions, to  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds;  transfer  funds,  transfer  from 
any  Federal  agency,  or  exchange,  lands  and 
Interests  therein  at  fair  market  value  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  With  respect  to  that  property  which 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
eminent  domain  under  the  terms  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  Initiate  no  eminent  do- 
main proceedings  until  after  he  has  made 
every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  such  prop- 
erty or  interest  therein  by  negotiation  and 
purchase  at  a  price  not  In  excess  of  fair 
market  value  prior  to  AprU  11.  1972.  The 
certificate  of  the  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  designated  representative 
(which  may  be  the  Commissions)  that  there 
has  been  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  and  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  prima  facia  evidence  of 
such  compliance; 

"(3)  In  exercising  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  immediate  and  special 
consideration  to  any  offer  made  by  an  owner 
or  owners  of  unimproved  Class  A  or  Class  B 
lands  within  the  Trust  area  to  sell  such  lands 
to  the  Secretary.  An  owner  or  owners  may 
notify  the  Secretary  that  the  continued 
ownership  of  those  lands  would  result  in 
hardship  to  such  owner  or  owners,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  consider  such 
evidence  and  the  reoonunendations  of  the 
Commissions,  if  any,  and  shall  within  six 
months  following  the  submission  of  such 
notice,  and  subject  to  the  then  current  avaU- 
ablllty  of  funds,  purchase  the  lands  offered 
for  a  price  which  does  not  exceed  its  fair 
market  value  prior  to  April  11,  1972; 

"  (4)  In  exercising  tJie  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 


Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1906) ; 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
Interested  person  requesting  the  same  a  cer- 
tificate Indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  has  been  prohibited 
from  acquiring  by  eminent  domain  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
that  such  authority  Is  prohibited  and  the 
reasons  therefor; 

"(6)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  eminent  domain  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable 
title,  free  of  any  and  all  encumbrances;  and 
"(7)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  lo- 
cated within  such  area  and,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Commissions,  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  "with- 
in such  area.  The  prc^erties  so  exchanged 
shall  be  approximately  equal  In  fair  market 
value:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor 
In  such  an  exchange  In  order  to  equalize 
the  values  of  the  properties  exchanged, 
(b)  Limit ATioNS. — 

"(1)  Any  property  or  interests  therein, 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  any  political  subdivisions  there- 
of, may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  any 
property  owned  by  the  United  States  on 
April  11,  1972,  located  within  the  Trust,  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carrying 
out  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  Sections  9  and  13  herein  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  create  limitations  on  the  authority 
established  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
"(c)  Tkansfeb  to  Commissions. — 
"(1)  Upon  acquisition  by  him  of  any  land 
or  Interests  therein,  the  Secretary  shall  as 
soon  as  Is  practicable  thereafter  transfer 
without  consideration  an  undivided  one- 
half  Interest  In  such  land  or  interest  therein 
to  the  Commission  "within  whose  Jurisdic- 
tion the  land  or  Interest  therein  lies; 

"(2)  Thereafter,  such  land  or  Interest 
therein  shall  be  held  by  the  appropriate 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  In  a  public 
trust;  and 

"(3)  The  lands  or  Interests  therein  so  held 
In  trust  shall  be  managed  as  described  In 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  such  management 
shall  not  permit  uses  less  restrictive  than 
those  permitted  by  local  regulations  on  com- 
parable lands. 

"(d)  Taxation. — Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  exempt  any  real  property 
or  Interest  therein  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sions or  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  from 
taxation  by  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  to  the  same  extent,  according 
to  Its  value,  as  other  real  property  Is  taxed." 
On  page  34.  strike  lines  1  through  25  and 
strike  all  of  page  35. 

On  page  36.  strike  lines  1  through  6;  strike 
lines  7  through  25  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 


"APPUCATION    TO   classifications 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary  may 
notify  an  owner  or  owners  of  Class  A  or  Class 
B  lands,  other  than  property  designated  for 
fee  acquisition,  or  the  minimum  regulations 
on  use  and  development  of  such  property 
under  which  such  property  may  be  retained 
in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Trust  was  established.  If  the  own- 
er or  owners  of  any  Class  A  or  Class  B  lands 
agree  to  the  use  and  development  of  the 
property  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  may  not  acquire,  with- 
out the  consent  of  such  owner  or  owners, 
such  property  or  interests  therein  for  so  long 
as  the  property  affected  is  used  In  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations,  unless  the  Com- 


missions and  the  Secretary  determine  that 
such  property  is  needed  for  other  purposes 
as  described  in  this  Act.  Such  regulations 
as  to  Class  B  lands  shall  Include  the  ten  per- 
cent of  land  area  in  Class  B  lands  avaUable 
for  Improvements  as  described  in  Section  5 
(b)  (2)  herein." 

On  page  37,  strike  lines  1  through  9  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof : 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  govern- 
mental Jur)sdlction  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  from  assessing  taxes  upon 
any  interest  in  real  estate  retained  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  owner  or  owners 
of  such  interest,  nor  from  establishing  and 
collecting  fees  in  lieu  of  taxes  upon  any 
non-governmental  user  of  lands  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  Act.";  in  line  11.  after  "a" 
add  "deUched";  in  line  12,  after  "1972"  and 
"or  such  a  dwelling  for  which  a  certifica- 
tion of  need  was  voted  pursuant  to  Section 
16(a)  herein  "";  in  line  14.  before  "Secre- 
tary" and  "Commissions  and  the";  In  line 
19,  change  the  colon  to  a  period  and  strike 
out  aU  thereafter  through  line  22  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof: 

"The  amount  of  the  land  so  designated  in 
Class  A   and   Class  B   lands  shall   In  every 
case  be  at  least  three  acres  in  area,  except 
in  the  Town  Expansion  Area  as  defined  in 
Section  5(b)(2),  or  all  of  such  lesser  acre- 
age as  may  be  held  in  the  same  ownership  as 
the  dwelUng,  and  in  making  such  designa- 
tions   the    Commissions   and   the    Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  manner  of  non- 
commercial   residential    use    in    which    the 
dwelUng  and  land  have  customarily  been  en- 
Joyed:  Provided.  That  the  Commissions  and 
the   Secretary   may  exclude   from   the   land 
so  designated  any  beach,  wetlands  or  waters 
in  the  Trust,  together  with  so  much  of  the 
land  adjoining  such  beach,  wetlands  or  waters 
as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  public  access 
thereto.   M   they   make   such   exclusion,   an 
appropriate  buffer  zone  shall  be  provided  be- 
tween any  residence  and  the  public  access  or 
beach.";  strike  out  lines  23  through  25  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof:   "(d)   As  used  herein, 
the  term  ""Improvement"  shall  mean  a  de- 
tached, noncommercial  residential  dwelling, 
together  with  ancillary  structures  appurten- 
ant to  It.  Should  a  commercial  use  In  exist- 
ence prior  to  AprU  11.  1972  be  Included  as 
part  of  such  a  dwelling,  it  shall  be  consid- 
ered  a   non-conforming   use.   The   Commis- 
sions, together  with  the  Secretary  and  the 
towns,  shaU  establish  regulations  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  governing  the 
status  of  boat  houses,  camps,  piers,  and  other 
non-residential  structures.". 

On  page  38.  strike  out  lines  1  through  5; 
in  line  8.  after  "shall"  Insert "".  with  the  Com- 
missions."'; in  line  9.  after  "control""  insert 
"and  restoration";  in  line  14  and  16.  before 
"Secretary "  insert  "Commissions  and  the "; 
strike  out  lines  23  and  24  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  "Sec.  10.  (a)  All  beach  lands,  with 
the  exception  of  beach  lands  in  those  areas 
classified  as  Class  C.  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Trust  shall  be  classified  as  Class  A 
lands,  notwithstanding  that". 

On  page  39,  line  5.  strike  the  period  and  all 
thereafter  through  line  7.  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  shaU  Include  wetlands  and 
other  estuarine  areas  adjoining  tidal  waters, 
and  rock  beaches.";  after  line  7,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(c)  Unless  deemed  necessary  pursuant  to 
the  conservation  and  preservation  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  then  only  upon  the  advic; 
of  the  Commissions,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire not  more  than  the  following  Ice  or 
lesser  interests  in  beach  lands: 

"(1)  a  right  of  passage  easement  not  mere 
than  forty  feet  in  width  extending  shore- 
ward from  and  parallel  to  the  mean  l,lgh 
water  line; 

"(2)  areas  to  establish  beaches  open  to 
public  use:  Provided,  That  such  areas  shall 
be  limited  In  number;  shall  be  acquired  only 
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upon  recommendation  of  the  Commissions 
and  the  town  affected:  shall  be  spaced  as  vml- 
formly  as  possible  throughout  the  Islands; 
and  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible  shall  be 
placed  tn  locations  not  detrimental  to  the 
conservation  and  preservation  purposes  of 
this  Act.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  such 
beach  in  each  town  In  Dukes  County,  but  no 
more  than  fourteen  In  total  (Including  exist- 
ing beaches  open  to  public  use) ;  and  at  least 
four  such  beaches  in  Nantucket  County,  but 
no  more  than  eight  (Including  existing 
beaches  open  to  public  use) ;  and 

■■(3)  areas  to  provide  means  of  public  ac- 
cess to  such  beaches  open  to  public  use,  and 
areas  to  provide  parking.  Such  access  and 
parking  shall  respect  the  rights  of  adjoining 
owners  and  the  preservation  and  conservation 
of  the  land  to  as  high  a  degree  as  practicable. 
The  Commissions  may  establish  limitations 
on  the  number  of  vehicles  to  be  parked  at 
beach  areas. 

"(d)  Use  of  motor  vehicles  on  beach  lands 
shall  be  limited  in  number  and  to  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
and  the  towns  involved.";  In  line  9,  strike  out 
all  after  "The";  In  line  10.  strike  out  "the" 
and  after  "Tri«t"  Insert  "shall  be  adminis- 
tered and  protected";  in  line  13,  strike  out 
•or  plan  for  the  convenience  of  visitors"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Commissions  or 
the  Secretary";  In  line  18,  strike  out  "The 
Secretary";  in  line  19.  after  "have"  Insert 
"been"  and  change  "designate"  to  "be  desig- 
nated ';  m  line  21.  after  "Secretary"  Insert  ", 
a->  t'>  his  responsibilities.". 

On  page  40,  in  lines  3.  7  and  11,  before 
"Secretary"  Insert  "Commissions  and  the"; 
in  line  3.  before  "and"  insert  "shellfishlng,"; 
In  imp  4.  change  "his"  to  "their";  in  line  9, 
aiier  "oi"  Insert  "public  health,";  in  line  13, 
before  the  period  insert  "and  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  .such  activities.  The  Commissions  and 
the  Serretary  shall  leave  all  aspects  of  the 
propagation  and  taking  of  shellfish  to  the 
towns  within  the  Trust";  after  line  13,  add 
the  followlns  new  subsection: 

"(di  The  Commissions  shall  coordinate 
their  activities  both  with  each  other,  and 
with  those  of  other  Federal.  State  and  local 
g:>veriinieni  authorities  and  agencies  operat- 
ing In  the  Trust  area  ":  in  line  15,  strike  out 
all  after  "la)  '  and  H'creafter  through  line  20 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "The  Commissions 
and  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  Immediate 
survey,  and  shall  repul.irly  and  frequently 
thereafter  survey  public  and  private  water 
and  air  access  to  Trust  lands,  including  that 
by  the  Woods  Hole.  Marthas  Vineyard,  and 
Nantucket  Steamship  Authority  and  by 
other  public  and  private  water  and  air  car- 
riers, shall  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  iipproprlate  entity  or  entitles  for  legis- 
lative or  administrntlve  action  as  they  deem 
consistent  with  the  preservation  and  con- 
servation purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  recom- 
mendations shall  include  specific  measures 
de.sigiied  to  limit  the  number  of  motor  ve- 
hicles and  passengers  such  carriers  might 
otherwise  transport  to  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands.";  in  lines  21  and  25  before  "Secre- 
tory" insert  "Commissions  and  the". 

On  page  41  line  1,  change  "Such  features" 
to  "tlie  values  of  the  Nantucket  Sound  Is- 
lands"; at  the  end  of  line  2.  add  "bicycle 
paths,";  in  line  4,  change  "he"  to  "they";  in 
line  5.  after  "the"  Insert  "Commissions  and 
the";  in  line  6,  change  "he  deems"  to  "they 
deem";  in  line  10,  change  the  comma  after 
"lands"  to  a  period  and  strike  out  all  there- 
after through  line  11:  In  line  12,  Insert 
"such"  after  "any";  insert  a  comma  after 
"development",  and  strike  out  "or  plan  for 
the  convenience  of";  in  line  13,  strike  out 
"visitors  he  undertakes,"  and  after  "the"  In- 
sert "Commissions  and  the";  in  line  18, 
change  "8"  and  "9"  to  "7"  and  "8";  in  line  20, 
after  "lands"  Insert  "or  Interests  therein"; 


in  lines  21  and  22,  change  "he  shall  desig- 
nate" to  "are  designated". 

On  page  42  line  2,  strike  out  "in  Section 
7";  in  line  3,  change  "be  shall  designate" 
to  "are  designated";  In  line  5,  change  "bis" 
to  "the";  in  line  6,  before  "and"  insert  "of 
the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary";  In  line 
11,  change  "State  and  local  governments," 
to  "the  Commissions  and  the  towns,  and  to"; 
in  line  12,  strike  the  first  comma  and  all 
after  the  second  comma  through  line  13  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  sound  land  use  planning  and 
zoning  by-laws  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Such  assistance  may  include  pay- 
ments to  the  Commissions  and  the  towns  for 
technical  aid";  in  line  14,  strike  out  "The 
Secretary  shall  apply"  and  change  "the" 
to  "The":  In  line  15,  after  "section"  Insert 
"shall  be  applied";  in  lines  15  and  16,  change 
"he  determines  are"  to  "are  determined  to 
be";  after  line  16,  add  a  new  subsection  as 
follows:  "(d)  None  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  any  area  of  land  or  its  ad- 
jacent waters  which  within  twenty-four 
months  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  conservation  restriction  created, 
approved  and  recorded  under  Sections  31 
through  33  of  chapter  184  of  the  General 
Laws  of  Massachusetts  and  which  forbids  or 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commissions  and 
the  Secretary  substantially  limits  all  or  a 
majority  of  the  land  uses  referred  to  in 
clauses  (a)  through  (g)  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  said  Section  31.";  in  line  18,  before  "Sec- 
retary" insert  "Commissions  and  the";  in 
line  23,  after  "Secretary"  insert,  together 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor.". 

On  page  43  line  1  after  "shellfish"  insert 
"and  other  associated  activities;  and  to  ex- 
amine other  new  employment  opportunities 
of  any  kind  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act";  In  line  2.  after  "Interior"  Insert 
"and  the  Department  of  Labor";  strike  out 
lines  14  through  17;  In  line  20.  change  "gov- 
erning body"  to  "Board  of  Selectmen";  In 
lines  24  and  25.  change  "appropriate  govern- 
ing body"  to  "Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  par- 
ticular town";  after  line  25  add  "Approvals 
granted  by  a  vote  of  a  Board  of  Selectmen 
pursuant  to  a  finding  of  need  therefor  and 
pursuant  to  a  statement  of  Justification 
therefor,  shall  subsequently  be  deemed  valid 
by  the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary.". 

On  page  44  lines  2  and  3.  and  in  line  4 
change  "Secretary  and  the  Commission"  to 
"Conunlsslons  and  the  Secretary";  in  line  12, 
before  the  period  insert  ",  for  Fiscal  Years 
1974,  1975.  and  1976". 

Text  of  S.  3485  After  Incorporation  of 
Amendments 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

STATEMENT    OF    POLICY 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  known  generally  as 
the  islands  of  Nantucket,  Tuckernuck,  Mus- 
keget.  Martha's  Vineyard.  Neman's  Land, 
and  the  group  of  islands  known  collectively 
as  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  possess  unique 
scenic,  ecological,  sciertific,  historic,  re- 
creational, and  other  values  contributing  to 
public  enjoyment.  Inspiration,  and  scientific 
study.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  It 
Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  the  United  States  to  take 
action  to  presence  and  conserve  such  values 
for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, to  preserve  and  conserve  the  nat- 
ural ecological  environment,  and  to  encour- 
age maximum  coordinate  action  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  Individuals, 
groups,  organizations,  and  associations,  for 
the  purposes  of  protecting  these  values  from 
developments  and  uses  which  would  impair 


them  and  destroy  the  scenic  beauty  and 
natural  character  of  the  area.  In  preserving 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  and  stabiliz- 
ing their  development,  substantial  reliance 
shall  be  placed  upoa  coordinats  action  be- 
tween Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
to  apply  sound  principles  of  plaiuilng,  zon- 
ing and  other  land  use  controls,  and  full 
recognition  shall  be  given  to  protecting  pri- 
vate properties  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
owners  thereof.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  expanded  access  to  the  Nantucket 
Sound  Islands  would  seriously  Impair  and 
be  in  contravention  to  the  preservation  and 
conservation  purposes  of  this  Ace.  and  there- 
fore declares  it  as  national  policy  that  no 
bridge,  causeway  or  tunnel  shall  henceforth 
b<  constructed  from  the  mainland  to  said 
Islands. 

NANTUCKET    SOtJND    ISLANDS    TRUST 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  provide  for  preservation 
and  conservation  of  the  scenic,  ecological, 
scientific,  historical,  and  other  values  con- 
tributing to  public  enjoyment  of  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands,  consistent  with  the 
well-being  of  present  and  futiue  residents 
of  the  Islands,  there  is  hereby  established 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Trust").  The  area 
comprising  such  Trust  shall  be  as  described 
in  Section  4. 

NANTUCKET    SOUND    ISLANDS    TRUST 
COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  hereby  established 
the  Nantucket  Trust  Commission  and  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Commission,  to  be 
krown  collectively  as  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands  Trust  Commissions  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Commissions").  It  shall  be 
the  purpose  of  the  Commissions  to  have  prin- 
cipal management  authority  for  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Trust;  provided,  how- 
ever. That  in  the  exercise  of  such  authority, 
the  Commissions  shall  not  be  authorized  to 
adopt  regtilations  which  are  less  restrictive 
than  those  regulations  imposed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  or  the  respec- 
tive towns  within  the  Trust  boundaries. 

(b)  The  Nantucket  Trust  Commission 
shall  have  the  responsibilities  as  established 
herein  over  the  lands  and  waters  In  Nan- 
tucket County,  and  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  serving  three  year  staggered 
terms.  Terms  of  office  shall  commence  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April.  Members  shall  be 
appointed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary").; 

(2)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Governor 
o)  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Governor"); 

(3)  two  members  app>ointed  by  the  Board 
ol  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Nantucket,  at 
least  one  whom  shall  have  his  principal,  or 
it  a  non-resident,  a  seasonal  residence  in 
Class  A  or  Class  B  Lands,  as  hereinafter  de- 
fined, and  shall  be  appointed  in  February; 

(4)  two  members  who  shall  be  qualified 
voters  of  the  Town  and  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  election  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Town  meeting;  and 

(5)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Nan- 
tucket Planning  Board,  who  sliall  be  a  qual- 
ified voter  of  said  Town,  to  be  appointed  in 
February. 

Appointments  by  the  Selectmen  and  by  the 
Planning  Board  shall  be  ratified  by  the  voters 
at  the  Town  meeting  election  next  following 
their  appointment,  and  prior  to  their  mem- 
bership on  the  Commission.  The  members  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  paragraphs  (b)(2), 
(b)  (3),  (b)(4),  and  (b)(5),  shall  have  been 
real  property  taxpayers  in  Nantucket  County 
for  at  least  five  years  prior  to  their  appoint- 
ment and  shall  have  demonstrated  Interest 
In  and  knowledge  of  local  preservation  and 
conservation  matters.  Not   more   than  one 
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member  of  the  Commission  may  serve  simul- 
taneously as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men. 

(c)  The  Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  responsibilities  as  estab- 
lished herein  over  the  lands  and  waters  in 
Dukes  County,  and  shall  be  composed  of  thir- 
teen members  serving  three  year  staggered 
terms.  Members  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

( 1 )  A  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary; 

(2)  A  member  i^jpointed  by  the  Governor; 

(3)  A  member  elected  at  respective  town 
meetings  to  represent  each  of  the  towns  in 
Dukes  County; 

(4)  A  member  appointed  by  the  Dukes 
County  Selectmen's  Association; 

(5)  A  member  appointed  by  private  con- 
servation organizations  in  Dukes  County; 

(6)  A  member  appointed  by  on-resident 
taxpayer  associations  in  Dukes  County;  and 

(7)  A  member  elected  by  the  senior  class 
of  the  Regional  High  School,  who  shall,  not- 
withstanding other  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, serve  a  one-year  term. 

Only  the  member  appointed  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection  may  hold  office 
as  Selectman  or  County  Commissioner  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office.  All  members  except 
that  member  elected  under  paragraph  (7)  of 
this  subsection  shall  have  been  real  property 
taxpayers  in  Dukes  County  for  at  least  five 
years  prior  to  beginning  service  as  a  member, 
and  shall  have  demonstrated  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  local  conservation  and  preser- 
vation matters. 

(d)  The  Chairmen  of  the  Conunlsslons 
shall  each  be  elected  by  the  membership 
thereof  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  two  years. 
Any  vacancy  In  the  Commissions  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig- 
inal E^opintment  was  made. 

(e)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  diem 
when  actually  serving.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  expenses  reasonably  incurred 
by  the  Commissions  In  carrying  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairmen. 

(f)  The  Commissions  shall  publish  and 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
public  an  annual  report  reviewing  matters 
relating  to  the  Trust,  including  acquisition 
of  lands,  progress  towards  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  administra- 
tion, and  shall  make  such  recommendations 
thereto  as  they  deem  appropriate  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Glovernor,  and  the  towns. 

(g)  The  Commissions  shall  each  have  an 
Executive  Director,  and  such  other  perma- 
nent or  part-time  professional,  clerical,  or 
other  personnel  as  they  find  are  required, 
and  may  engage  such  other  professional 
services  as  they  may  reasonably  require  and 
the  Secretary  shall  approve. 

(h)  The  Commissions  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  e4>polnt  Commission  Advisory 
Committees  in  their  own  discretion.  Each 
Commission  shall  designate  three  of  its  mem- 
bers to  serve  on  a  coordinating  committee 
with  members  of  the  other  Commission  to 
treat  matters  of  common  concern. 

(1)  At  Its  first  meetings,  the  Commissions 
shall  adopt  by-laws  and  rules  of  procedure, 
which  may  Include  dates  of  meetings,  public 
distribution  of  information  relating  to  Com- 
mission activities,  disclosure  of  ownership 
interest  in  Trust  lands  by  Commission  mem- 
bers, and  any  other  matters  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TRUST   BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  boundaries  of  the  Trust 
shall  encompass  the  following  lands  and 
waters  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

(1)  Nantucket  Island,  and  the  island  to 
westward  called  variously  Smith's  Island  or 
Esther  Island; 

(2)  Tuckernuck  Island; 

(3)  Muskeget  Island; 


(4)  Martha's  Vineyard  Island,  and  various 
Islands  appurtenant  to  it; 

(5)  Noman's  Land  Island;  and 

(6)  The  Elizabeth  Islands,  Including  but 
not  limited  to  the  Islands  of  Cuttybunk, 
Nonamesset,  Naushon,  Pasque,  Nashawena, 
Uncatena,  Penlkese,  and  the  Weepeckets. 

(b)  The  boundaries  of  the  Trust  may  only 
be  changed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  upon  petition  therefor  by  the  Com- 
missions with  the  concurrence  of  the  town 
or  towns,  acting  In  town  meeting,  affected, 
and  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    TRUST    LANDS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Trust  shall  be  assigned  to  one  of  the 
classifications  listed  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  lands  shall  be  classified  as 
delineated  in  section  6  herein :  Provided,  That 
the  Commissions  may  alter  the  assignments 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
such  enactment  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary;  and  Provided  further.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  Section  6 
herein,  Indian-owned  common  lands  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Trust  shall  only  be 
assigned  to  Class  C:  Town  Planned  Lands. 
After  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  assignment  of 
lands  to  classifications  shall  be  changed  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commissions, 
the  Secretary,  and  the  town  or  towns  affected, 
acting  in  town  meeting. 

(b)  Classifications  of  Trust  lands: 

(1)  Class  A:  Lands  Forever  Wild. — Lands 
so  classified  shall  remain  forever  free  of  de- 
velopment or  Improvements,  as  defined  here- 
inafter, of  any  kind  except  as  provided  herein. 
If  improvements  or  developments  exist  on 
any  lands  so  classified  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  then  the  Commissions  and 
the  Secretary  shall  permit  a  right  of  use  and 
occupancy  to  the  owner  or  owners  thereof, 
or  their  successors  or  assigns,  for  so  long  as 
such  successors  or  assigns,  are  members  of 
the  same  family  as  the  owner  or  owners.  If, 
however,  the  owner  or  owners  seek  to  sell  or 
othervirise  convey  the  development  or  im- 
provement to  others  than  members  of  the 
same  family,  then  the  Commissions  and  the 
Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of  first  refusal, 
and  such  right  shall  exist  for  sixty  days.  If 
such  right  is  exercised,  then  the  Improve- 
ment may  be  moved  or  removed;  If  such 
right  is  not  exercised,  then  the  sale  or  other 
conveyance  may  proceed  in  the  ordinary 
course.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
family  shall  mean  siblings  of  the  owner  or 
owners,  or  lineal  descendents  natural  or 
adopted.  Access  to  and  use  of  lands  so  classi- 
fied and  acquired  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act  shaU  be  as  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sions and  the  Secretary,  except  that  uses  shall 
be  in  a  manner  not  less  restrictive  than 
general  purpose,  local  ordinances  and  regu- 
lations. Owners  with  Improvements  may 
make  necessary  repairs,  and  may  make  re- 
placements or  extensions  which  shall  not 
alter  the  basic  character  of  the  lands,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Commissions. 

(2)  Class  B:  Scenic  Preservation  Lands. — 
Lands  so  classified  shall  not  be  developed 
beyond  their  present  Intensity  of  use  except 
as  provided  herein.  Owners  of  such  lands,  or 
of  Improvements  thereon,  or  of  both,  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  may  transfer, 
sell,  assign,  or  demise  such  land  cw  Improve- 
ments, or  both.  Reasonable  replacement  and 
extension  shall  be  permitted,  under  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Commissions.  Ten  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  classified  as  Class  B 
(excluding  those  wetlands  or  other  land  areas 
upon  which  Improvements  are  prohibited  by 
existing  Federal,  State  or  local  laws)  may  be 
designated  by  the  Commissions  as  "Town 
Expansion  Areas."  Such  ten  percent  shall  be 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  of 
Class  B  lands  within  each  town,  and  the 
Commissions  shall  make  such   designation 


only  in  cooperation  with  the  town  or  towns 
affected.  Such  designation  shall  be  made 
within  two  years  after  enactment  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  regulations 
under  which  Improvements  may  be  con- 
structed. Such  regulations  shall  be  no  less 
restrictive  than  existing  land  use  regulations 
In  force  and  effect  In  the  appropriate  town, 
and  shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  con- 
sideration of  the  following  additional  fac- 
tors: intensity  of  use;  area- wide  water  qual- 
ity; siting  and  topographical  conditions: 
water  and  sewer  line  availability;  and  road- 
way congestion.  Such  ten  percent  shall  be 
available,  after  designation,  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  centum  per  year,  non-cumulative; 
and 

(3)  Class  C:  Town  Planned  Lanis  — 
Lands  so  classified  shall  remain  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  town  in  which  located  for 
purposes  of  land  use  planning  and  zoning 
ordinances  and  other  land  use  regulations: 
Provided,  That  such  planning  and  zoning 
ordinances  and  other  land  use  regulations 
shall  be  reviewed  and  commented  upon  by 
the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary  as  to  con- 
sistency with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  such  ordinances  or  regu- 
lations or  amendments  thereto. 

(c)  Noman's  Land.  The  lands  and  waters 
of  Noman's  Land  are  hereby  established  as 
a  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  directed  to  prepare  and  execute  the 
necessary  documentation  for  such  establish- 
ment forthwith.  To  make  Noman's  Land 
suitable  for  such  establishment,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall. 
within  twelve  months  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  survey  Noman's  Land  for  unex- 
ploded  ordnance  and  render  such  ordnance, 
wherever  It  may  be  found,  harmless. 

assignment  of   TRUST  LANDS 

Sec.  6.  Assignment  of  lands  within  the 
Trust  boundaries  shall  be  as  depicted  on  ofn- 
clal  maps  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  true  copies  of  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  inspection  also  in  the  town  offices 
of  the  towns  within  the  Trust  boundaries. 

ACQUISITION  OF   LANDS 

Sec.  7(a)  General  Provisions. 

(1)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Trust, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
donation  and,  with  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
missions, to  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  transfer  funds,  transfer  from 
any  Federal  agency,  or  exchange,  lands  and 
Interests  therein  at  fair  market  value  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  With  respect  to  that  property  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
eminent  domain  under  the  terms  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  Initiate  no  eminent  do- 
main proceedings  until  after  he  has  made 
every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  such  prop- 
erty or  interest  therein  by  negotiations  and 
purchase  at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  prior  to  April  11,  1972.  The  certi- 
ficate of  the  determination  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  designated  representative  (which  may 
be  the  Commissions)  that  there  has  been 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph and  of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  such 
compliance; 

(3)  In  exercising  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  the  terms  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  give  immediate  and  special 
consideration  to  any  offer  made  by  an  owner 
or  owners  of  unimproved  Class  A  or  Class 
B  lands  within  the  Trust  area  to  sell  such 
lands  to  the  Secretary.  An  owner  or  owners 
may  notify  the  Secretary  that  the  continued 
ownership  of  those  lands  would  result  in 
hardship  to  such  owner  or  owners,  and  the 
Secretary  shall  immediately  consider  such 
evidence  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissions,  If  any,  and  shall  within  six 
months  following  the  submission  of  such  no- 
tice, and  subject  to  the  then  ciurent  avail- 
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ability  of  funds,  purchase  the  lands  offered 
for  a  price  which  does  not  exceed  Its  fair  mar- 
ket value  prior  to  April  11.  1972: 

(4)  In  exercising  the  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conform  to  the  requirement*  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1906): 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
Interested  person  requesting  the  same  a  cer- 
tificate indicating,  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  has  been  prohibited 
from  acquiring  by  eminent  domain  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
that  such  authority  is  prohlbiied  and  the 
reasons  therefor; 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  coivstrued 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  eminent  domain  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable 
title,  free  of  any  and  all  encumbrances;  and 

(7)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  lo- 
cated within  such  area  and,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Commissions,  convey  to  the  grantor  of 
such  property  any  federally  owned  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  with- 
in such  area.  The  properties  so  exchanged 
shall  be  approximately  equal  In  fair  market 
value:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the  grantor  In 
such  an  e.xchange  in  order  to  equalize  the 
values  of  the  properties  exchanged. 

(b)  Limitations. 

( 1 )  Any  property  or  interests  therein  owned 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  or 
any  political  subdivisions  thereof,  may  be  ac- 
quired only  be  donation.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  proi>erty 
owned  by  the  United  States  on  April  II,  1972. 
located  within  the  Trust,  may,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  agency  having  custody  there- 
of, be  transferred  without  consideration  to 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  by  him  In  carrying  out  this 
act:  and 

(2)  Sections  9  and  13  herein  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  create  limitations  on  the  authority 
established  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Transfek  TO  Commissions. 

( 1 )  Upon  acquisition  by  him  of  any  land 
or  Interests  therein,  the  Secretary  shall  as 
soon  as  Is  practicable  thereafter  transfer 
without  consideration  an  undivided  one-half 
Interest  In  such  land  or  Interest  therein  to 
the  Commission  within  whose  Jurisdiction 
the  land  or  Interest  therein  lies; 

(2)  Thereafter,  such  land  or  Interest  there- 
in shall  be  held  by  the  appropriate  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  in  a  public  trust; 
and 

(3)  Tlie  lands  or  interests  therein  so  held 
in  trust  shall  be  managed  as  described  in 
this  Act;  Prcnidcd.  That  such  management 
shall  not  permit  uses  less  restrictive  than 
those  permitted  by  local  regulations  on  com- 
parable lands. 

(d)  Taxation.— Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  exempt  any  real  property  or  In- 
terest therein  acquired  by  the  Commissions 
or  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  from  taxa- 
tion by  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  the  same  extent,  according  to  Its 
value,  as  other  real  property  Is  taxed. 

APPLICATION    TO    CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sfc.  8.  (a)  Not  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Commloslons  and  the  Secretary  may 
notify  an  owner  or  owners  of  Class  A  or  Class 
B  lands,  other  than  property  designated  for 
fee  acquisition,  of  the  minimum  regulations 
on  use  and  development  of  such  property 
under  which  such  property  may  be  retained 
in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  purposes 
for  wnlch  the  Trust  was  established.  If  the 
owner  or  owners  of  any  Class  A  or  Class  B 
lands  agree  to  the  use  and  development  of 
the  property  In  accordance  with  such  regu- 
lations, the  Secretary  may  not  acquire,  with- 
out the  consent  of  such  owner  or  owners, 


such  property  or  Interests  therein  for  so  long 
as  the  property  affected  Is  used  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations,  unless  the  Commis- 
sions and  the  Secretary  determine  that  such 
property  Is  needed  for  other  purposes  as 
described  In  this  Act.  Such  regulations  as  to 
Class  B  lands  shall  include  the  ten  percent 
of  land  area  In  Class  B  lands  available  for 
Improvements  as  described  In  Section  5(b) 
(2)   herein. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  governmen- 
tal Jurisdiction  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  from  assessing  taxes  upon  any 
Interest  in  real  estate  retained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  owner  or  own- 
ers of  such  interest,  nor  from  establishing 
and  collecting  fees  in  lieu  of  taxes  upon  any 
non-governmental  user  of  lands  acquired 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  As  used  herein,  the  term  "Improved 
property"  shall  mean  a  detached  one-family 
dwelling  the  construction  of  which  was  be- 
gun before  April  11.  1972,  or  such  a  dwelling 
for  which  a  certification  of  need  was  voted 
pursuant  to  Section  16(a)  herein,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  land  being  In 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
Commissions  and  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  en- 
Jojinent  of  the  dwelling  and  land  for  non- 
commercial residential  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses, together  with  any  structures  accessory 
to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on  the 
land  so  designated.  The  amount  of  the  land 
so  designated  In  Class  A  and  Class  B  lands 
shall  In  every  case  be  at  least  three  acres  In 
area,  except  In  the  Town  Expansion  Area  as 
defined  In  Section  5(b)(2),  or  all  of  such 
lesser  acreage  as  may  be  held  In  the  same 
ownership  as  the  dwelling,  and  In  making 
such  designations  the  Commissions  and  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  man- 
ner of  noncommercial  residential  use  la 
which  the  dwelling  and  land  have  custom- 
arily been  enjoyed :  Provided.  That  the  Com- 
missions and  the  Secretary  may  exclude  from 
the  land  so  designated  any  beach,  wetlands 
or  waters  In  the  Trust,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  adjoining  such  beach,  wet- 
lands or  waters  as  they  may  deem  necessary 
for  public  access  thereto.  If  they  make  such 
exclusion,  an  appropriate  buffer  zone  shall 
be  provided  between  any  residence  and  the 
public  access  or  beach. 

(d)  As  used  herein,  the  term  "improve- 
ment" shall  mean  a  detached,  noncommer- 
cial residential  dwelling,  together  with  an- 
cillary structures  appurtenant  to  it.  Should 
a  commercial  use  In  existence  prior  to  April 
11,  1972  be  Included  as  part  of  such  a  dwell- 
ing, it  shall  be  considered  a  non-conforming 
use.  The  Commissions,  together  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  towns,  shall  establish  regu- 
lations consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  governing  the  status  of  boat  houses, 
camps,  piers,  and  other  non-residential 
structures. 

EROSION    CONTROL 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  with  the  Commissions  co- 
operate In  the  study  and  formulation  of 
plans  for  beach  and  shoreline  erosion  con- 
trol and  restoration  projects  on  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands,  especially  in  those 
areas  most  Immediately  threatened;  and  any 
protective  works  for  such  control  undertaken 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  that  Is  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
iul.sslons  and  the  Secretary  and  Ls  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
shall  undertake  a  program  of  dune  and  head- 
land erosion  control,  beginning  with  those 
dunes  and  headlands  most  immediately  in 
need  thereof.  Such  erosion  may  be  that 
caused  by  natural  wind  and  water  action, 
or  by  motor  vehicle  passage;  and  such  pro- 
grams may  have  the  purpo.se  of  remedying 
both  causes. 


BEACHES 


Sec.  10.  (a)  All  beach  lands,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  beach  lands  In  those  .areas  classi- 
fied as  Class  C,  within  the. boundaries  of  the 
Trust  shall  be  classified  as  Class  A  lands,  not- 
withstanding that  such  beach  lands  may  be 
otherwise  classified  by  other  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"beach  land"  shall  mean  the  wet  and  dry 
sand  area  lying  between  the  mean  low  water 
line  and  the  visible  line  of  upland  vegeta- 
tion, and  shall  include  wetlands  and  other 
esaiari:ie  areas  adjoining  tidal  waters,  and 
rock  beaches. 

(c)  Unless  deemed  necessary  pursuant  to 
the  conservation  and  preservation  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  then  only  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Commissions,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
quire not  more  than  the  following  fee  or 
lesser  interests  in  beach  lands: 

( 1 )  a  right  of  passage  easement  not  more 
than  forty  feet  In  width  extending  shore- 
ward from  and  parallel  to  the  mean  high 
water  line; 

(2)  areas  to  establish  beaches  open  to  pub- 
lic use:  Provided,  That  such  areas  shall  be 
limited  In  number;  shall  be  acquired  only 
upon  recommendations  of  the  Commissions 
and  the  town  affected;  shall  be  spaced  as 
uniformly  as  possible  throughout  the  Is- 
lands; and  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible 
shall  be  placed  In  locations  not  detrimental 
to  the  conservation  and  preservation  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  There  shall  be  at  least  one 
such  beach  in  each  town  In  Dukes  County, 
but  no  more  than  fourteen  In  total  (Includ- 
ing existing  beaches  open  to  public  use); 
and  at  least  four  such  beaches  In  Nantucket 
County,  but  no  more  than  eight  (Including 
existing  beaches  open  to  public  use) ;  and 

(3)  areas  to  provide  means  of  public  ac- 
cess to  such  beaches  open  to  public  use.  and 
areas  to  provide  parking.  Such  access  and 
parking  shall  respect  the  rights  of  adjoining 
owners  and  the  preservation  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  land  to  as  high  a  degree  as  prac- 
ticable. The  Commissions  may  establish 
limitations  on  the  number  of  vehicles  to  be 
parked  at  beach  areas. 

(d)  Use  of  motor  vehicles  on  beach  lands 
shaai  be  limited  In  number  and  to  areas 
designated  by  the  Commissions  and  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  towns  Involved. 

ADMINISTRATIVi:   PKOVTSIONS 

Sec.  11  (a)  The  Trust  shall  be  adminis- 
tered and  protected  with  the  primary  aim 
of  preserving  and  conserving  the  natural  re- 
sources located  within  It  and  preservUig  the 
area  in  as  nearly  Its  natural  state  and  con- 
dition as  possible.  No  development  by  the 
Commissions  or  the  Secretary  shall  be  under- 
taken In  the  Trust  which  would  be  Incom- 
patible with  the  overall  lifestyle  of  residents 
of  the  area,  generally  accepted  ecological 
principles,  the  preservation  of  the  physio- 
graphic conditions  now  prevailing,  or  with 
the  preservation  of  such  historic  sites  or 
structures  as  may  already  have  been  des- 
ignated or  may  be  designated. 

(b)  The  Trust  shall  be  administered  and 
protected  by  the  Secretary,  as  to  his  respon- 
sibilities. In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
39  Stat.  535).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (16  use.  1  et  seq),  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  any  other  statutory 
authority  available  to  him  for  the  conser- 
vation, preservation,  and  management  of 
natural  resources  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
authority  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  hunting,  fishing,  shellfishlng, 
and  trapping,  on  lands  and  waters  tinder 
their  Jurisdiction  within  the  Trust  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
United  States,  except  that  the  Commissions 
and  the  Secretary  may  designate  zones 
where,  and  establish  periods  when,  no  hunt- 
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ing,  no  fishing,  and  no  trapping  shall  be 
permitted  for  reasons  of  public  health,  pub- 
lic safety,  fish  or  wUdllfe  management,  ad- 
ministration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
Except  In  emergencies,  any  regulations  of 
the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary  prescrib- 
ing any  such  restrictions  shall  be  Issued  only 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
agency  of  said  Commonwealth,  and  any 
'  political  subdivision  thereof  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  such  activities.  The  Conmils- 
slons  and  the  Secretary  shall  leave  all  aspects 
of  the  propagation  and  taking  of  shellfish  to 
the  towns  within  the  Trust. 

(d)  The  Commissions  shall  coordinate 
their  activities  both  with  each  other,  and 
with  those  of  other  Federal,  State  and  local 
government  authorities  and  agenlces  operat- 
ing In  the  Trust  area. 

TRANSPORTATION   AND  GENERAL  USES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Commissions  and  the  Se- 
cretary shall  make  an  immediate  survey,  and 
shall  regularly  and  frequently  thereafter  sur- 
vey, public  and  private  water  and  air  access 
to  Trust  lands.  Including  that  by  the  Woods 
Hole,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket 
Steamship  Authority  and  by  other  public  and 
private  water  and  air  carriers,  shall  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  appropriate  en- 
tity or  entitles  for  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action  as  they  deem  consistent  with  the 
preservation  and  conservation  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Such  recommendations  shall  Include 
specific  measures  designed  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  and  passengers  such 
carriers  might  otherwise  transport  to  the 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands. 

(b)  The  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
shall  undertake  no  development  or  plan  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors  to  Trust  lands 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  pres- 
ervation and  conservation  of  the  unique 
Bcenlc,  ecological,  scientific,  and  historic  fea- 
tures thereof:  Provided,  That  the  Commis- 
sions and  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
public  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  the 
values  of  the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  by 
establishing  such  public  transportation  sys- 
tems, traUs,  bicycle  paths,  observation  points, 
and  exhibits,  and  by  providing  such  services 
as  they  may  deem  desirable  for  such  public 
enjoyment  and  understanding:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Commissions  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  develop  such  portions  of  Trust 
lands  as  they  deem  especially  adaptable  for 
public  uses  Including  but  not  limited  to 
camping,  swimming,  boating.  saUlng,  the  ap- 
preciation of  historic  sites  and  structures, 
and  natural  features  of  Trust  lands. 

(c)  In  any  such  development,  the  Commis- 
sions and  the  Secretary  shall  not  unreason- 
ably diminish  for  Its  owners  or  occupants  the 
value  or  enjoyment  of  any  Improved  property 
within  the  Trust  lands. 

PRIVATE    NONPROPIT    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  7  and  section  8  herein,  or  any 
other  provision  herein  or  In  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary's  authority  to  ac- 
quire lands  or  interests  therein  by  condem- 
nation shall  be  suspended  when: 

(1)  lands  or  Interests  therein  which  are 
designated  as  being  presently  or  from  time  to 
time  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  are  In  the  ownership  of  private  nonprofit 
conservation,  preservation,  historic,  or  other 
organizations  or  associations,  and  the  restric- 
tions against  development  of  such  lands  meet 
the  standards  referred  to  herein;  and 

(il)  lands  or  interests  therein  which  are 
designated  as  being  presently  or  from  time 
to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  are,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missions and  the  Secretary  and  within 
twenty-four  months  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Irrevocably  committed  to  be  sold,  do- 
nated, demised,  or  otherwise  transferred  to 
such  organizations  or  associations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  the  Commis- 
sions and  the  towns,  and  to  private  organi- 


zations and  association  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  soimd  land  use  planning  and 
zoning  by-laws  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Such  assistance  may  Include  pay- 
ments to  the  Commissions  and  the  towns  for 
technical  aid. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
applied  only  to  those  organizations  and  as- 
sociations which  are  determined  to  be  bona 
fide  and  general  purpose. 

(d)  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  any  area  of  land  or  Its  adjacent 
waters  which  within  twenty-four  months  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  Is  subject  to  a  con- 
servation restriction  created,  approved  and 
recorded  under  Sections  31  through  33  of 
chapter  184  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  which  forbids  or  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
substantially  limits  all  or  a  majority  of  the 
land  uses  referred  to  In  clauses  (a)  through 
(g)  of  the  first  paragraph  of  said  Section  13. 

POLLUTION 

Sec.  14.  The  Commissions  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cooperate  with  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  pollution  of  the  waters  in  and 
around  Trust  lands,  and  against  unnecessary 
impairment  of  the  scenery  thereof. 

NEW   EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary,  together  with 
th«  Secretary  of  Labor,  Is  directed  to  exam- 
ine the  Trust  lands  and  waters  forthwith 
for  opportunities  to  experiment  with,  and  to 
encourage  development  of.  aquaculture  of 
all  kinds.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  fish 
and  shell  fish,  and  other  associated  activi- 
ties; and  to  examine  other  new  employment 
opportunities  of  any  kind  appropriate  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  under  the  authority  of 
this  or  other  laws  of  the  United  States  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose  without  restriction. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
shall  Investigate,  and  where  appropriate  es- 
tablish, training  and  retraining  programs 
suitable  for  residents  of  Trust  lands. 

FREEZE    DATE 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Beginning  on  April  11,  1972, 
no  construction  of  any  Improvement, 
whether  for  residential,  commercial.  Indus- 
trial, or  any  other  purpose,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  commence  on  any  lands  classified 
herein  as  "Forever  Wild".  Construction  of 
Improvements  shall  be  permitted  on  any 
lands  classified  as  "Town  Planned  Lands" 
only  upon  the  granting  of  specific  approval 
therefor  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of  the 
particular  towm,  after  a  showing  of  the  need 
therefor.  Construction  of  Improvements  shall 
be  permitted  on  any  lands  classified  as 
"Scenic  Preservation  Lands"  only  upon  the 
granting  of  specific  approval  therefor  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  particular  town, 
after  a  showing  of  the  need  therefor.  Ap- 
provals granted  by  a  vote  of  a  Board  of 
Selectmen  pursuant  to  a  finding  of  need 
therefor  and  pursuant  to  a  statement  of 
Justification  therefor,  shall  subsequently  be 
deemed  valid  by  the  Commissions  and  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  hardship  caused  by 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  on  the  basis  of  rules  and  regulations 
developed  and  approved  by  the  Commissions 
and  the  Secretary,  make  a  valuation  thereof 
and  shall  award  fair  recompense  to  any 
individual  for  whom  hardship  is  demon- 
strated. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed,  however,  $20,000,000  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  laud  and  interests  therein,  and 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  development,  for 
Fiscal  Years  1974,  1975,  and  1976. 


SECTiON-BT-S«criON  Analysis  of  "The 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust  Act" 
Sec.  1.  declares  a  Congressional  finding 
that  preserving  and  conserving  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  Is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
clares it  as  national  policy  that  no  bridge 
should  be  built  to  those  Islands. 

Sec.  2.  establishes  a  Nantucket  Sound  Is- 
lands Trust. 

Sec.  3.  establishes  a  Nantucket  Trust  Com- 
mission made  up  of  seven  members,  and  a 
Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Commission  made 
up  of  thirteen  members.  The  Commissions 
have  the  principal  management  Authority  for 
the  Trust,  and  shall  each  have  an  Executive 
Director. 

Sec.  4.  establishes  the  boundaries  of  the 
Trust. 

Sec.  5.  defines  the  classifications  of  Trust 
lands:  (1)  Forever  Wild  Lands  being  those 
on  which  no  future  construction  should  take 
place  but  existing  structures  remain  in  fam- 
ily ownership;  (2)  Scenic  Preservation  Lands 
being  those  on  which  some  new  construction 
should  take  place  under  strict  controls;  and 
(3)  Town  Planned  Lands  being  those  on 
which  controls  on  new  construction  are  left 
to  each  town  to  establish.  It  makes  clear 
that  Indlan-ovimed  common  lands  shall  be 
Town  Planned  lAUds. 

Sec.  6.  Incorporates  by  reference  a  map,  on 
file  In  town  offices  and  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  assigns  lands  to  each  of 
the  three  classifications. 

Sec.  7.  establishes  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  pur- 
chase lands  m  the  Trust  area.  Fair  market 
value  must  be  paid;  payment  must  be 
prompt;  any  hardship  situations  shall  be 
given  special  consideration;  and  any  lands  or 
interests  actually  acquired  shall  be  held 
Jointly  with  the  Commissions  and  shall  be 
taxed  sis  If  privately  owned. 

Sec.  8.  establishes  another  method  of  es- 
tablishing development  controls  on  Forever 
Wild  and  Scenic  Preservation  Lands.  If  the 
Conunisslons  and  the  Secretary  and  an  owner 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  uses  of  a  partic- 
ular parcel,  then  no  acquisition  can  take 
place  so  long  as  the  parcel  Is  held  according 
to  the  terms  of  that  agreement.  "Improved 
property"  and  "Improvement"  are  defined, 
with  reference  specifically  to  the  date  of  in- 
troduction of  the  bUl  (April  11,  1972)  and 
to  the  residential  character  of  the  structures 
Sec.  9.  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  work 
together  with  the  Commission  on  an  ero- 
sion control  program. 

Sec  10.  creates  a  right-of-passage  easement 
along  all  beaches  except  those  within  the 
Town  Planned  Lands  areas,  and  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  some  number  of  new 
public  beaches  together  with  access  to  them. 
By  classifying  them  as  Forever  Wild,  it  would 
prohibit  new  construction  on  them.  Beach 
lands  are  defined  to  include  rock  beaches. 

Sec.  11.  outlines  administrative  provisions 
for  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  details  fish,  wild- 
life and  shellfish  management  responsibili- 
ties. 

Sec.  12.  requires  a  sun-ey  of  access  to  the 
Islands  and  requires  recommendations  for 
limiting  such  access,  and  authorizes  a  pro- 
gram to  augment  mtemal  transportation 
methods.  Any  development  for  public  en- 
joyment must  respect  the  natural  features 
of  the  Islands. 

Sec.  13.  suspends  acquisition  authority 
when  lands  are  owned  by  private,  general 
purpose  conservation  and  preser^-atlon  or- 
ganizations, or  when  evidence  is  presented 
up  to  two  years  after  enactment  that  lands 
are  Irrevocably  committed  to  such  organiza- 
tions. Lands  of  public  conser\'atlon  or  pres- 
enatlon  organizations  are  subject  to  the  sus- 
pension In  Section  7  for  state,  county  or  town 
owned  lands.  Lands  under  a  conser^•atlon  re- 
striction are  treated  similarly. 
Sec.    14.    ensures    the    cooperation    of    all 
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agencies  In  preventing  and  correcting  wat«r 
p^Umlon. 

Sec.  IS.  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  develop 
employment  opportunities  consistent  vrltb 
the  conservation  and  presen°atlon  of  the 
Irlaiid's  natural  resoiirces. 

Sec.  16.  establishes  a  mechanism  for  the 
1'  cal  town  governments  at  their  option,  to 
p'Hce  strict  controls  on  construction  of  Im- 
provements, and  to  make  fair  payments 
where  hardship  Is  demonstrated. 

Sec.  17.  authorizes  925.000.000  for  Fiscal 
Years  1974.  1975  and  1976  to  carry  out  the 
Act. 

VlNEYARDERS  To  AMEND  THE  BlI.L 

On  J\ily  17.  1972.  the  Vineyarders  to  Amend 
the  Bill  personally  and  formally  presented  to 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  the  reports  of 
their  subcommittees  at  a  meeting  In  his 
Boston  office.  These  reports  are  based  upon 
S.  3485  as  It  Is  proposed  to  be  amended  iu 
the  June  20.  1972  revisions. 

The  text  of  the  reports  follows: 

I.    SUBCOMMITTEE    OK    BEACH    ACCESS 

Section  10a 

As  In  present  bin.  Note:  The  boundaries 
committee  should  con.sider  excluding  beaches 
such  as  those  on  inland  ponds  and  harbors, 
otherwise  this  section  is  acceptable  to  the 
committee. 

Section  10b 

As  in  present  bill. 

-Section  10c 

Access  to  beaches :  In  order  to  pre.sen-e  the 
forever  wild  nature  of  Class  A  lands  and  at 
the  .same  time  give  optimal  access  to  them, 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall  Im- 
mediatelf  upon  enactment  of  the  bill  take 
steps  to  provide  public  accesses  to  beaches 
In  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  scenic  fea- 
tures and  the  privacy  of  present  owners. 

Section  lOcl 

In  cases  where  new  acces.ses  are  to  be 
established,  private  roads  should  not  be  used 
but  new  ways  established.  Tliey  should  be 
situated  as  far  as  possible  from  private  dwell- 
ings. Such  ways  should  not  be  paved  and  be 
limited  to  twc-lane  trafflc. 

Section  10c2 

Parking  lots  should  be  small  and  situated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  scenic  beauty, 
and  lu  some  cases  they  shall  be  situated  at 
some  distance  from  the  beach.  The  remain- 
ing way  to  the  beach  to  be  a  foot  and  bicycle 
path.  These  lots  should  not  be  paved. 

Section  10c3 

These  new  accesses  shall  be  established  in 
such  a  way  that  the  distances  between  them 
is  maximized.  Two  miles  between  tiiem,  Is 
considered  optimal. 

Section  10c4 

Accesses  shall  be  established  in  each  town 
as  follows: 

South  Shore:  Edgartown.  two;  West  Tls- 
bury,  one:  Chilmark.  two;  Gay  Head.  one. 

North  Shore:  Chilmark,  two;  West  Tisbury. 
two;  Gay  Head,  one;  Vineyard  Haven,  one; 
Chappaquiddick,  two. 

[Note:  These  accesses  inrUide  existing 
public  accesses.) 

Section  10c5 

The  Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall 
continuously  monitor  beach  xisage  and  if  the 
above  accesses  are  deemed  to  be  Inadequate, 
further  accesses  shall  be  established  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  previously 
stated. 

Section  10c6 

The  commission  shall  establish  certain 
accesses  that  are  restricted  to  foot  paths, 
bicycle  paths,  and  horse  trails. 

Section  lOd 

Use  of  beaches:  Optimal  use  of  the  be*cbes 
for  ^ortsflshlng  requires  the  use  of  vehicles 
but  If  such  use  Is  luirestrlcted  It  has  adverse 
effects  on  erosion  control,  privacy,  and  wild- 
life. Their  use  Is  therefore  limited  as  follows: 

SecUoa  lOdl 


Only  fo»ir-wheel  drive  vehicles  of  less  than 
4,000  pounds  in  weight  are  permitted  to  use 
roadways  or  other  designated  passages  In 
beach  areas  located  in  forever  wild  land. 
Driving  elsewhere,  either  with  four-wheel 
drive  cars  that  qualify  or  other  vehicles  Is 
not  permitted. 

Section  10d2 

Such  ways  shall  be  established  as  follows: 

( a )   from  Katama  access  to  Cape  Pogue. 

(bi  from  Katama  access  to  Edgartown 
Great  Pond  opynlng. 

(c)  from  the  West  Tisbury  South  Shore 
access  to  Tisbury  Great  Pond  opening. 

(d)  from  the  Chilmark  South  Shore  access 
to  Chilmark  Great  Pond  opening. 

(e)  The  Katama-Cape  Pogne  way  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

( f »  The  remaining  ways  to  the  great  pond 
openings  .shall  be  restricted  as  follows:  Dur- 
ing the  period  from  June  1  to  Sept.  15,  only 
between  the  hoiu^  from  8:00  p.m.  to  8:00 
a  m.  Prom  Sept.  15  to  June  1  these  ways  may 
be  used  at  any  time  of  day  or  night. 

Section  10d3 

Many  of  the  small  ponds  along  Class  A 
lands  are  the  feeding  grounds  for  wildlife, 
especially  waterfowl.  Uncontrolled  shooting 
o:i  the  beaches  that  divide  these  ponds  from 
the  green  would  serve  to  frighten  these  ducks 
and  geese  from  their  Island  habitat.  Such  is 
not  the  case  on  certain  flyways  between  large 
bodies  of  water  that  have  traditionally  been 
used  for  flight  shooting.  Hunting  on  the 
beach  shall  be  permitted  only  on  areas  of 
the  beach  designated  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission. 

Section  lOe 

To  protect  and  preserve  the  present  en- 
vironments of  certain  ponds  abutting  forever 
wild  beaches,  the  Secretary  and  the  Commis- 
sion, taking  into  account  traditional  usages, 
may  limit  the  horsepower  of  boats  using 
Internal  combustion  engines  or  prohibit  their 
use  altogether. 

Section  lOf 

The  Commissions  and  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  right  to  take  access  ways  and 
parking  areas  by  condemnation.  This  right 
shall  not  be  suspended  by  Section  13(a). 
Note:  Section  13(a)   shall  be  revised. 

Section  lOg 

The  Commissions  and  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  an  appropriate  ranger  service  to 
enforce  the  rules  designated  In  this  section 
and  to  prevent  Uttering  and  other  forms  of 
pollution. 

Note  :  There  shall  be  a  map  showing  beach 
accesses  as  designated  above. 

Note:  This  plan  for  the  use  and  accesses 
to  beaches  assumes  that  there  will  be  an 
effective  limitation  on  access  to  the  Island 
as  a  whole. 

Respectively  submitted. 

John  WHrnnc 
Heiek  Malet 
Hexbeut  Ttlton,  Jr. 

rr^  subcommittiie  on  commission  authority 

AND    DUTIES 

We  concur  with  some  amendments  offered 
to  S.  3485  (Section  3,  June  20  printing)  most 
notably,  to  establish  sep>arate  Commissions 
for  each  Island,  the  size  of  the  voting  mem- 
bers from  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Inclusion 
of  Gosnold  in  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Com- 
mission, and  the  need  for  Resident  Coordi- 
nators or  Executive  Directors  and  staff  per- 
sonnel for  each  Commission. 

However,  we  and  the  entire  committee  dis- 
agree on  yoTir  proposed  "make  up"  of  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  Commission  and  strongly 
urge  you  to  adopt  our  suggested  format 
within  reason. 

I.  Size  and  Representation 

A.  Voting  Members: 

A  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

A  member  appointed  to  represent  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  such  ap- 


pointment shall  be  made  from  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  OoTemor. 

A  member  elected  to  represent  each  of  the 
towns  In  Dukes  County. 

A  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

A  member  from  8  private  conservation 
organization  (representative  to  be  appointed 
from  among  the  various  conservation 
groups ) . 

A  member  a  non-resident  taxpayer  (to  be 
appointed  from  the  various  non-resident 
taxpaylng  organizations). 

A  youth  member  elected  by  his/her  peers 
on  a  yearly  basis. 

B.  Advisors: 
County  Planner. 

Executive  Director  and  such  other  perma- 
nent or  part-time  professional  and  clerical 
personnel  as  the  Commission  and  the  Sec- 
retary find  are  required. 

C.  Terms  and  Qualifications: 

With  the  exception  of  the  initial  group  all 
members,  appointed  or  elected,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Youth  Representative,  shall 
be  for  three-year  terms.  At  Its  first  meeting 
the  commission  shall  adopt  procedures  for 
ensuring  that  the  terms  of  the  members  are 
staggered. 

An  elected  or  appointed  member  cannot 
serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms,  al- 
though he  may  run  for  or  be  appointed  again 
after  a  one-year  Interval. 

A  member  may  not  hold  the  ofBce  of 
Selectman  or  County  Commissioner  on  the 
Island  during  his  term  of  office. 

The  appointment  of  an  Execntive  Director 
shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  Commission. 

Ttie  members  elected  or  appointed  to  this 
Commission  shall  have  been  taxpayers  In 
Dukes  County  for  at  least  five  years  prior  to 
their  appointment  and  shall  have  demon- 
strated Interest  in  and  knowledge  of  local 
preservation  and  conservation  matters. 

3.  Voting 

On  substantive  matters  the  Secretary  and 
the  Commission  must  be  In  agreement.  For 
Commission  agreement  8  members  must  vote 
in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

The  County  Planner  and  E.xecutive  Direc- 
tor will  be  non-voting  members. 

4.  Combined  Committee 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  combined 
committee  (Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket) in  addition  to  the  respective  island 
Commissions  to  consider  mutual  problems. 
This  Committee  shall  meet  to  discuss  and 
formulate  tentative  solutions.  The  Repre- 
sentatives would  then  return  to  the  respec- 
tive Island  Commissions  for  action  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Joint  committee. 
The  suggestion  we  offer  as  to  representa- 
tion of  the  joint  committee  Is: 

1.  3  Town  representatives  appointed  by 
the  Commission  chairmen. 

2.  Federal  and  State  appointees  common  to 
both   Islands. 

3.  County  Planners  from  each  Island. 

4.  Executive  Directors  from  each  Island. 

5.  One  Conservation  representative  from 
e  ch  Island. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  L.  Thomas, 
George  Costa, 
Geobce  Mathieson. 
A  di^:icnl  uith  two  aspecta  of  the  commis- 
sion recommendation 
John    Whiting    and    Nicholas    Freydberg, 
members  of  this  committee,  believe  that  the 
following  commission  procediu-es  that  have 
been  recommended  are  likely  to  encourage 
the  division  that  prevails  In  our  island  affairs 
and  between  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. These  are: 

1.  The  election  by  each  town  of  Its  own 
commissioner. 

2.  Negotiation  by  representatives  of  the 
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fv.ry  commissions  on  matters  of  mutual  con-  of  permits  granted  per  twelve  month  period,  commerce    whereby  carry  on  and  carry  off 

„  tTJhe  idands  In  the  Trust  area.  Said  number  should  be  set  from  an  average  charges  should  be  absorbed  by  the  carriers 
**rr,mm^loners  elected  by  each  town  will  of  the  building  starts  within  the  town  for  under  government  subsidies  to  compensate 
He  Sukely  under  th^  clrcumstences  the  five  year  period  1966  to  1971.  them  for  loss  of  revenue,  so  that  businesses 
^  rTfl^t  the  special  interests  of  their  own  D.  Each  applicant  (me«ilng  Indlyldual.  are  not  penalized  for  locating  on  the  Island. 
community  rather  than  the  broader  per-  corporation,  trust  or  partnership  in  which  f/ew  job  opportunities 
soective  required  for  the  island  as  a  whole,  the  individual  owns  25%  or  more  »nt«r^t»'  jsiand  labor  statistics:  Employment  figures 
which  Is  essential  for  the  success  of  the  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  schedule  ^.^^.^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  civilian  labor  force 
Trust  concept.  To  encourage  an  island-wide  based  on  the  number  of  acres  owned  within  ^^  ^^^  isl&aa  last  summer  of  4.290  only  430. 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  It  the  Town  at  the  time  of  application,  fer-  ^^  ^^,.^  ^.^^.^  involved  in  the  contract  con- 
would  be  preferable  to  hold  island-wide  rather  mits  valid  for  one  year.  struction  Industry.  In  March  of  this  year, 
than  town  elections  for  these  officials.  The  1.  Up  to  10  acres  one  permit  per  t\velve  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^.j^  ^^^^^  ^^  2,460  those  In- 
concentration  of  residents  in  the  three  large  month  period.  voived  in  construction  number  340.  or  13.8". . 
down-Island  towns  may  require  a  modifica-  2.  Over  10  and  t;p  to  50  acres  two  permits  ^^  ^,^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  "contract 
tion  of  this  principle  to  Insure  up-island  per  twelve  month  period.  construction  Industry"  means  those  Involved 
representation.  3.  Over  50  acres  three  permits  per  twelve  .^  general  buUdlng  contracting,  heavy  build- 

The    procedure    for    dealing    with    Inter-  month  period.                              ^     ,j  .,          ^  ii'g      contracting,      highway      construction, 

island  problems  in  which  representatives  of  E.  The  following  guidelines  should  be  used  i^y^^lng.  painting,  electrical  work,  masonry. 

each  commission  would  meet  and  report  back  lor  the  order  of  preference  on  the  issuing  or  ^.^rpentry,  roofing,  well-drilling,  excavating. 

to  their  separate  groups,  is  less  likely  to  help  permits.  demolition,  and  administration  work, 

in  the  development  of  a  unified  all-islands  1.  A  town  resident  for  at  least  three  years  ^^^^^  j^j^    jg^j  ^^^  March  1972,  as  base 

Identification    as    it    places    stress    on    the  claiming   the   town    as   his   legal    residence  j^^^j^g  ^^^^  percentages  of  employment  are 

representatives  to  perform  rather  in  the  sole  and  applying  for  a  permit  for  his  or  lier  prm-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  available  civilian  labor 

interest  of  their  own  Island.  It  U  suggested  cipal  place  of  domicile.                ♦    ,      *    ♦,  force.   The   figures   do   not   include   United 

in  its  place  that  the  two  conamisslons  meet  2.    A    island    resident    for    at    least    tnree  ^^^^^  mUitary  personnel  stationed   in  the 

together  in  these  situations— a  commissions-  years  and  claiming  an  island   town  as  hs  ^^^^^^^ 

as-a-whole-and  interact  with  each  other  as  legal   residence   and   aPPly'fS /of  «:  P""^'*  m  July  of  last  year,  the  total  work  force 

individuals,  exposing  all  and  not  Just  a  few  for  Ws  or  her  principal  p^ce  of  domicile.  ^  JW    ^^   ^ J^    ■           ^^^^   employed, 

to  each  others  needs,  and  in  the  particlpa-  3.  Toi^-n  taxpayer  applying  for  a  permit.  ^^^^^^     ^^  unemployment  rate  of  2.6- .  In 

tlon  of  resolutions  that  have  the  Interests  of  4.  Island  taxpayer  applying  for  a  permit,  j^j^^^j,   ^^^  j^t,„,  j^^^  numbered  2.460  with 

the  entire  Trust  area  as  the  main  concern.  5    ^ny   other   applicant   meeting   forego-  3.090  employed,  leaving  an   unemployment 

111.  subcommittee  on  DEFiNmoN  OF  NEED  ing  guidelines  1  through  D-3.  j-ate  of  15^  . 

Much    discussion    has    gone    on    about    a  Upon  a  determination  that  all  standards  ^^  ^j^^  classification  listed,  the  wholesale 

"Freeze"  or  "Moratorium"  as  a  part  of  the  have  been  satisfactorily  met  the  selectmen  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^^  category  is  the  largest  in 

Island  Trust  Legislation.  In  my  opinion  the  shall  by  a  recorded  vote  find  that  a  neea  ^^^^^  summer  and  winter  with  33.1';   of  the 

most  practical  and  acceptable  way  to  handle  exists  and  shall  grant  approval  by  such  vote.  ^^^^^  ^.^^.^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^  j^y  ^,^^  j^  5^,  j,^ 

this  problem  would  be  to  include  under  Sec-  Permits  should  be  granted  on  four  scnea-  M^^ph.  It  decreases  by  almost  1.000.  however 

tlon  16  a  statement  such  as:  "led    annual    dates.    Serious    consideration  ^^.^^  , ^g^  ^^  ^3^  ^^^^  j^jy  ^^  ^j^^.!^ 

"In  the  County  of  Dukes  County  the  Boards  should  be  given  to  strict  control  of  class  b  ^^^^  employment  classifications  and  their 

of  Selectmen  or  the  Issuing  authorities  In  lands  until  the   bill  is  enacted  in  Keeping  corresponding  figures  for  the  months  of  JvUy. 

each  town  shall  not  Issue  per  calendar  year  with  the  spirit  and  intent  01  tne  ireeze.  ^^.^^  and  March  1972  are  as  follows: 

n?w  start  construction  permits  in  excess  of  iv.  suBcoMMrrxEE  on  new  job  oppoRTUNrriES  j^,^    March 

the  average  number  of  new  start  construction  Section   15.  New  E~iployment  Opportuni-  jg/j      is72 

permits  issued  in  each  town  In  the  County  ^^jps.  M,s,,atTrir„unrai                               3  370     1  540 

for  the  period  1966  to  1971  Inclusive.  ^^^  ^he  Secretary  in  consultation  and  co-     ^  w!?Vifa'turlne 80          40 

"The  aforesaid  provisions  shall  remain  in  operation  uith    the   Secretary   of   Labor,   Is        NonmanufacturinV " 3  290     1  580 

effect  unless  altered  or  amended  by  the  Com-  ^(rected  to  examine  the  Trust  lands  forth-  r^.tmct^onstru^^^^^                  430        340 

mission  and  the  Secretary."  ^itu  for  opportunities  to  experiment  with,  Tran^nortatiou  and  utll'i^ 

If  the  above  could  be  effective  at  once  it  ^^^j  ^^  encourage  development  of  aquacul-  1  ransporiaiiou  ana  umi          ^^          ^^ 

would  be  good  as  it  would  at  least  Insure  ^^f.  qj  ^U  kmds,  including  but  not  limited  ■arhr^^J^l'''Vna'''Tvt»i\ 

some  cut-back  from  the  one-a-day  rate  of  ^^    j^u   ^nd  shell  fish,  and  other  sea  and  tndl                                      1  420        430 

new  starts.  Other  provisions  such  as  a  priority  i^^d  use  activities.  Funds  appropriated  to  i!^r,^ri^{W^Ktitii'tinns'a^a       ' 

system  based  on  amount  of  acreage  owned  the  Department  of  Interior,  and  to  the  Dc-  financiw  instiiuiions  ana 

and  Intended  use  of  the  structure  would  add  partmenf  0/  Labor,  under  the  authority  of            cprvirp            730        240 

to  the  above;  however,  as  a  practical  matter,  this  or  other  laws  of  the  United  States  may            novirnmAnt "'        330        310 

perhaps  it  should  be  kept  simple.  If  you  will  b^   used  for   this  purpose  without   restric-            Lj-overnmeni. o              ^^ 

review  the  earlier  suggestions  as  presented  to  tions                                                                         »„     ,v,       r'"it""i               710        4in 

the  Island  Selectmen  (attached)  perhaps  this  .^1  The  Secretary  iu  consultation  with  and  a"  fr,m,'",«r"*^''                                100        100 

idea  could  be  put  into  a  workable  form.  cooperation    with    the    Secretary   of    Labor.     «B"cuuurai 

Respectfully  submitted,  shall  Investigate,  and  where  appropriate  es-  New  jobs.  We  feel  that  new  job  opportuni- 

JAMES  F.  Alley.  tabllsh    training    and    retraining    programs  ties  should  arise  as  a  result   of  feasibility 

Suggested  guidelines  for  Selectmen  as  to  suitable  for  residents  of  Trust  lands  as  well  studies  made  by  experts  in  the  particular 

granting  of  building  permits  in  class  B  and  as  establlshmg  new  business  opportunities  fields,  and   therefore  are  beyond   the  com- 

C  lands  under  section  16A  of  the  Kennedy  for  employers  affected  by  action  of  the  Act.  petence  of  this  committee.  We  feel  we  can 

Bill.  The  Secretary  In  consultation  and  coopera-  only  suggest  areas  of  investigation,  and  pas-- 

1.  Compliance  with  any  of  the  zoning  by-  tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  insti-  on  information  and  Ideas  we  have  received, 
laws  adopted  by  the  town.  tute   an   income    maintenance   program   for  1.  stwdJes  of  employment  on  other  islands 

2.  Compliance  with  any  regulations  of  the  those  affected  by  this  act  during  the  period  would*be  Instructive  where  problems  situa- 
Board  of  Health  and  the  state  sanitary  code  of  re-training,  training,  and  new  business  tlons  exist  similar  to  the  Vineyard.  For  ex- 
as  to  waste  disposal,  water  supply,  and  gen-  program.  The  icords  "income  maintenance  ample,  the  Island  of  Jersey  In  the  English 
eral  habitation  standards  for  residential  use.  program  mean  the  income  level  at  which  the  channel  is  half  the  area  of  the  Vineyard  wltii 

3.  Compliance  with  the  sub-division  con-  individual  was  when  terminated  as  a  conse-  a  self-supporting,  permanent,  population  five 
trol  laws  G.  L.  Chap.  41  Section  81K  to  81  GG.  qitence  of  this  Act.  The  new  employment  or  times  the  size.  They  grow  tomatoes  and  cut 

In  addition  to  the  above  regulations  the  business  opportunity  must  provide  the  same  flowers  which  are  marketed  "off  island", 

selectmen  will  consider  the  following  addl-  income   as   existed   prior   to   this   Act.  2.  Sciiools.  The  College  of  the  Atlantic  in 

tional   standards   prior   to   granting   of    anv  Section    12.    Transportation    and    General  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  is  an  instructive  case  in 

building  permits:  Uses.  point.  The  idea  for  the  college  st.irted  when 

A.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  improve-  (a)  The  SecreUry  shall  survey  access  to  a  group  of  citizens  on  Mt.  Desert  Island  de- 
ment on  the  scenic,  ecological  and  economic  Trust  lands.  Including  that  by  private  and  elded  that  an  educational  Institution  would 
values  of  the  town.  public  air  and  water  carriers,  and  shall  make  be  beneficial  'clean  industry"  on  the  scenic 

B.  The  effect  of  the  improvement  proposal  such  recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  island,  home  of  the  Acadia  Nation;  1  Psrk 
on  the  present  intensity  of  land  use  in  the  tlie  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas-  The  college  offers  a  unique  curriculum  based 
specific  area  as  to  water  quality  control  and  sachusetts  as  he  deems  consistent  with  the  on  environmental  studies.  Without  a  line  01 
sewage  disposal  both  immediate  and  future,  preservation   and   conservation   purposes  of  advertising  in  tlie  profes-sional  journals,  the 

C.  Each  applicant  for  a  permit  shall  present  this  Act.  and  to  carry  out  such  purposes.  CoUege  of  the  Atlantic  drew  over  1800  ap- 
a  statement  to  the  Selectmen  addressing  all  Comment:  Sections  (b)  and  (c)  deal  plicants  for  faculty  positlo:is.  Most  of  the 
cf  the  foregoing  standards  and  regulations  with  the  "convenience  of  visitors  .  .  .  con-  appiicams  noted  that  they  were  intrigued  by 
and  shall  support  such  statement  where  slstent  with  the  preservation  and  conser-  the  school's  challenging  concept  and  lU  lo- 
necessarv  with  any  evidence  thot  the  Select-  vatlon  purposes  of  this  Act."  We  think  Sec-  cation.  The  college  raised  a  hall  mi.l'.on  dol- 
men may  reasonably   require.  tion  12.  or  an  additional  section,  should  cov-  lars.  Uicluding  S40.000  for  student  aid.  for  Is 

A  celling  must  be  placed  on  the  number     er    transportation    for    the    convenience    of  first    academic    year    1972-1973. 
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Comment:  A  small  school  dealing  with 
environmental  sciences  woitld  be  logical  for 
the  Vineyard  because  of  Its  location  and 
proximity  to  Woods  Hole  and  the  Boston  edu- 
cational complex.  The  school  could  make 
good  use  o{  such  a  place  as  Mohu,  with  its 
very  large  buildings. 

3.  Aquaculture.  Much  work  has  been  done 
on  this  subject  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point. We  bring  attention  to  Possible  Meth- 
ods of  Improving  Shellfixh  Industry  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  by  George  Matthelssen  and 
Richard  Toner  (1966).  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  expert  investigation  of  the  subject 
made  for  the  island.  What  is  lacking  is  an 
economic  survey,  and  should  be  one  of  the 
first  orders  of  business,  in  view  of  the  bill's 
attention  to  it. 

Comment:  Another  aspect  to  be  explored 
are  the  laws  covering  bottom  rights.  Bottom 
rights  must  be  defined  and  secured  before 
any  large  scale  investment  can  be  expected. 

4.  Lobster  farming.  John  Hughes,  director 
of  the  State  lobster  hatchery  in  Oak  Bluffs, 
Is  the  country's  leading  authority  on  lobster 
culture.  An  economic  survey  remains  to  be 
undertaken. 

5.  Boat  building.  Vineyard  Yachts.  Inc.. 
employs  nine  people  full  time  and  have  sold 
33  boats  in  two  and  a  half  years  of  opera- 
tion. Their  goal  is  fifty  boats  a  year  employ- 
ing 12  people,  or  more.  There  is  room  for 
another  boat  manufacturing  business.  Pres- 
ent transportation  charges  are  offset  by 
low  cost  Island  labor.  The  business  is  com- 
petitive with  mainland  boat  manufacturers. 

6.  A  finh  supply  and  marine  publishing 
business,  now  presently  operating  on  the 
mainland,  which  employs  fifty  people,  has 
plans  to  locate  Itself  on  the  Vineyard,  ac- 
cording to  K.  Dun  Oifford. 

7.  A  nursery  business  Is  feasible  for  the 
Vineyard.  Climate  and  topography  of  the 
Vineyard  are  suitable.  Land  values  are  pro- 
hibitive. Government  low  cost  loans  should 
b«  Investigated, 

8.  An  area  to  be  explored  is  the  possibility 
of  the  government  locating  a  small  agency 
on  the  Island. 

9.  Toung  people  should  be  encouraged  to 
set  up  small  businesses  here.  The  Planning 
Commission  will  shortly  publish  a  list,  of  per- 
tinent government  agencies  where  low  cost 
loans  can  be  obtained.  This  list  should  be 
made  readily  available  and  publicized. 
Addition    to    the   subcommittee's    report    on 

neio  job  opportunities 

The  Economics  of  Aquaculture 
There  are  10.000  acres  of  bays  and  ponds 
In  Dukes  County  suitable  for  shellfish  pro- 
duction. Aquaculture  Is  the  most  discussed, 
most  promising,  and  most  precarious  new 
Industry  for  the  island.  It  is  the  only  new 
Job  opportunity  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  bill. 

Present  shellfish  production  Is  minimal  and 
stone  age  In  method.  A  scientific  survey  of 
our  waters,  and  a  scientific  shellfish  farm- 
ing technique,  has  been  done  by  Matthelssen 
and  Toner.  This  economic  survey  is  based 
on  their  report. 

Oysters,  as  opposed  to  quahogs  and  bay 
scallops,  are  best  suited  for  a  hatchery  op- 
eration In  Dukes  County.  They  attach  them- 
selves permanently  to  some  sort  of  sub- 
stratum, are  subject  to  observation  and  con- 
trol, and  may  be  transferred  from  one  area 
to  another.  They  may  be  grown  In  heavy 
concentrations  off  the  bottom  by  suspension, 
thereby  reducing  chances  of  predation  and 
permitting  culture  In  areas  otherwise  un- 
suitable for  shellfish.  They  mature  more 
rapidly  to  marketable  size  than  quahogs. 
Bay  scallops  appear  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  reflected 
by  annual  fluctuations  In  market  price  which 
vary  as  much  as  lOC^,  whereas  the  price  of 
oysters  has  climbed  steadily  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Oysters  may  be  cultured  in  tidal 
ponds  of  high  salinity  and  In  brackish  ponds 
of  moderate  salinity,  whereas  the  quahog  and 
bay  scallop  can  thrive  only  in  the  former. 


The  cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  a 
hatchery,  excluding  cost  of  land,  would  be 
about  (60,000.  Annual  operating  expenses 
would  be  about  $19,000.  If  the  hatchery  were 
operated  180  days  a  year,  annual  salaries 
would  be  $17,500.  Therefore,  once  the  hat- 
chery were  built,  the  annual  operating  bud- 
get would  be  about  $37,000. 

Such  a  hatchery  can  produce  15  million 
newly-set  oysters  during  a  6-month  period. 
If  20':;  of  these  survive  to  market  size,  the 
yield  would  be  3  million  oysters.  At  300 
oysters  per  bushel,  this  amounts  to  10,000 
bushels. 

Oysters  currently  sell  for  $12  a  bushel.  The 
return  from  one  year's  production  could  be 
$120,000,  on  an  annual  Investment  of  $37,000. 

Such  a  hatchery  would  require  the  services 
of  five  people. 

Chief  biologist $9,  500 

Assistant  biologist 7,500 

Laboratory  assistant 6,000 

Field   assistant 6.000 

Maintenance   5,000 

Total    43,000 

This  size  hatchery  requires  about  10  acres 
of  water  to  operate  to  produce  15  million 
spat,  which  at  20 '7  survival,  would  approxi- 
mate 10,000  bushels.  Since  one  out  of  5  spat 
should  mature  into  a  marketable  oyster  worth 
4  cents  to  the  fisherman,  the  cost  works  out 
to  0.2  cents  per  seed. 

If  an  individual  invests  $200  in  oyster  seed, 
at  0.2  cents  per  seed,  he  would  purchase  100,- 
000  seed.  If  the  seed  are  planted  on  the  bot- 
tom. 10  ri  of  the  seed  will  survive  to  mar- 
ketable size.  Ten  thousand  marketable  oys- 
ters at  4  cents  each  would  earn  the  grower 
$400.  This  volume  of  oysters  can  easily  be 
grown  in  an  area  of  one-quarter  acre. 

If  he  employs  suspension  methods,  his  ini- 
tial expense  would  be  greater,  but  so  would 
be  his  return.  A  raft  fully  equipped  with 
strung  shell  would  cost  $120.  With  20 -^r  sur- 
vival, the  return  would  be  20.000  marketable 
oysters,  or  $800.  Since  a  single  raft  can  sus- 
pend this  number  of  oysters,  his  expense 
would  be  $320,  and  his  area  requirements 
would  be  the  size  of  the  raft,  about  200 
square  feet. 

If  150  Individuals,  each  of  whom  Invested 
$200  per  year  in  oyster  seed,  operated  a  single 
acre  of  piece  on  a  rotational  basis,  the  an- 
nual total  Income  would  be  $120,000  on  a 
maximum  of  150  acres — which  is  less  than 
2';i  of  the  10,000  acres  available  in  Dukes 
County  suitable  for  shellfish  culture.  Dukes 
County,  therefore,  has  a  potential  $8  million 
indxistry  in  oysters. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Barbaka  Ncvin, 
George  MorFETT,  Jr. 

V.     SrSCOMMlTTEE    ON    LAND    ACQUISmON 

The  full  report  of  this  committee  is  in 
preparation,  but  our  general  conclusion  may 
now  be  stated.  On  the  basis  of  information 
presently  available  to  us,  we  feel  that  exist- 
ing Federal  Government  procedures  for  land 
acquisition  are  eminently  fair  to  the  land 
owner  and  provide  him  with  such  legal  and 
financial  safeguards  that  only  in  rare  In- 
stances would  a  solution  satisfactory  to  both 
sides  faU  to  materialize.  Thus  in  regards  to 
S.  3485.  we  do  not  have  any  specific  amend- 
ments to  propose  regarding  the  land  acqui- 
sition procedures  which  would  be  utilized 
when  and  if  land  were  to  be  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  after  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  are  aware 
of  a  great  public  misunderstanding  and  svis- 
plcion  In  regards  the  entire  matter  of  land 
acquisition.  The  phrases  "land  taking"  and 
"eminent  domain"  for  some  retison  conjure 
up  the  specter  of  outright  seizure  without 
compensation  followed  by  eviction  of  the 
land  owner  In  the  most  callous  fashion.  To 
attempt  to  allay  such  fears,  therefor,  every 
effort  should  be  made  in  the  wording  of  the 
amended   bill    to   stress   that   full    and   fair 


market  value  will  be  paid  for  land  acquired 
outright,  and  equally  important,  that  full 
and  fair  market  value  will  be  paid  for  de- 
velopment rights,  rights  of  way,  accesses, 
restrictions  or  other  acquisitions  of  less- 
than-fee  rights.  Such  specific  wording  may 
not  be  legally  necessary,  but  It  would  go  far 
to  diminish  much  of  the  present  suspicion, 
resentment,  and  misunderstanding  regarding 
the  matter  of  land  acquisition. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Thomas  Hale, 

Chairman. 
James  Alley, 
Francis  P.  Cournoyer, 
Wn.LUM  M.  Honey. 

Addenda  to  the  land  acquisition 
sub-committee  report 

After  the  passage  of  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Island  Trust  Bill,  it  is  probably  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  acquire  title  to 
numerous  tracts  of  land  In  the  Forever  Wild 
and  Scenic  Preservation  areas.  Such  land,  if 
it  were  suitable  and  if  its  use  would  not 
violate  the  objectives  of  the  Trust,  could  be 
of  considerable  benefit  to  the  residents  of 
the  Island. 

Some  of  this  land  could  be  allocated  to 
low  cost  housing  which  Is  sadly  lacking  on 
the  Vineyard.  Purchased  as  it  would  be  in 
large  tracts  for  the  most  part,  the  price  per 
acre  would  be  relatively  reasonable,  and  it 
might  be  reduced  even  further  If  It  were 
possible  to  obtain  some  contribution  by  some 
Federal  Agency  such  as  perhaps  the  F.H.A. 

With  soaring  land  prices  the  plight  of  our 
young  residents  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
Island's  future.  The  reality  Is  that  they  can- 
not look  forward  to  a  home  of  their  own 
unless  they  inherit  It.  While  undoubtedly  the 
problem  of  qualification  (who  Is  a  native? 
What  is  an  Islander?)  would  have  to  be  re- 
solved, a  most  worthy  and  vital  use  of  some 
of  the  Federally  acquired  land  would  be  to 
make  it  available,  where  suitable  and  de- 
sirable under  the  bill,  for  the  use  of  the 
Island's  youth. 

VI.    StTBCOMMITTEE    ON    BOUNDARIES 

Section  5a — As  in  the  present  bill  as 
amended  June  20,  1972. 

Section  5bl — As  In  the  present  bill  as 
amended  June  20,  1972. 

Section  5b2 — Class  Bl  marsh  and  flood 
plain  areas — Such  lands  include  areas  cov- 
ered by  the  Jones  and  Hatch  Acts  and  the 
flood  plain.  For  reasons  of  health,  protection 
of  fisheries  and  wild  life,  the  building  of  any 
additional  dwellings  is  forbidden.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commission  shall  maintain 
strict  control  over  all  cleeolng  of  trees  and 
brush  and  the  removal  of  soil.  Through  peti- 
tion to  the  commissions,  building  of  either 
experimental  or  commercial  buildings  for 
the  purpose  of  the  development  of  aqua- 
cxUture  shall  be  permitted  if  they  are  deemed 
to  conform  to  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Own- 
ers of  such  lands  may  transfer,  sell,  assign, 
or  demise  such  land  or  improvements  or 
both.  Reasonable  replacement,  repair,  and 
extension  shall  be  permitted  under  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  commissions.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commissions  shall  make  ap- 
propriate provisions  for  granting  right  of 
way  through  greenbelts  for  power  lines,  ac- 
cess, etc.  to  the  owners  of  the  contiguous 
properties. 

Section  5b3 — Class  B2  Scenic  Preservation 
Lands — Development  of  such  lands  shall  be 
strictly  controlled  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Commissions.  Owners  of  such  lands,  or  of 
Improvements  thereon,  or  both,  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  may  transfer,  sell, 
assign,  or  demise  such  land  or  Improvements 
or  both.  Reasonable  replacement,  repair  and 
extension  shall  be  permitted,  under  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
missions. Owners  of  scenic  preservation  lands 
shall  be  permitted  to  develop  2070  of  their 
holdings.  In  the  event  that  some  of  their 
holdings  lie  in  the  Bl  area  this  may  be  used 
In  calculating  the  percentage  of  permitted 


development  In  their  BS  holdings.  All  new 
buildings  shall  confMm  to  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary. 

These  reg^atlona  shall  take  Into  account 
existing  land-use  regulations,  and  other 
building  restrictions  erf  the  town  in  which 
the  land  is  located,  and  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  follovnng  additional  factors:  In- 
tensity of  use,  an  area-wide  water  quality 
survey,  sitting  and  topographical  consldra- 
tions,  water  and  sewer  line  availability,  and 
highway  congestion. 

Section  5b4 — Class  C — Town  Planned 
Lands — as  In  present  bill  as  amended. 

Section  6 — Assignment  of  Trust  Lands — 
The  attached  map  indicates  the  boundaries 
between  Class  Al  and  Bl  and  between  Class 
Bl  and  the  remaining  Classes  (B2  and  C). 
B2  and  C  classifications  are  tentative  only 
and  the  Secretary  and  Commissions  shall 
immediately  i^polnt  a  study  committee  to 
revise  the  boundaries  shown  on  the  map,  par- 
ticularly that  between  B2  and  C.  This  study 
committee  shall  make  use  of  research  now 
under  way,  such  as  the  study  of  the  Island 
water  table  by  the  Dukes  County  Planning 
and  Economic  Development  Commission,  and 
one  contemplated  by  the  Open  Land  Foun- 
dation on  distinctive  visual  features  of  the 
Vineyard  that  should  be  preserved,  as  well  as 
initiate  its  own  research  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  these  boundaries.  In  making 
the  final  assignment  of  lands  to  the  various 
classes  the  Secretary  and  Commissions  shall 
be  governed  by  the  following  considerations: 

Section  6A1:  Class  A — Forever  Wild  Lands: 
Shall  be  beachland  lying  on  the  outer  perim- 
eter of  the  Island. 

Section  6A2:  As  used  in  this  section  "beach 
land"  shall  mean  the  wet  and  dry  sand  area 
lying-between  the  mean  low  water  line  and 
the  visible  line  of  upland  vegetation. 

Section  6A3:  The  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
missions may  designate  certain  fragile  areas, 
particularly  those  in  danger  of  erosion,  as 
Class  A  land  for  the  sole  purpose  of  its  pro- 
tection. 

Section  6B:  Class  Bl — Scenic  Preserva- 
tion— Flood  Plain  and  Marsh  Area — Class  Bl 
lands  shall  Include: 

Section  6B1 — All  lands  lying  between  the 
Inland  boundary  of  Class  A  lands  and  the  10' 
contour  line. 

Section  6B2 — The  beaches  of  Inland  ponds 
whether  or  not  they  are  connected  to  the 
sea. 

Section  6B3 — The  beaches  of  the  Vineyard 
Haven,  Oak  Bluffs  and  Edgar  town  Harbors, 
Menemsha  Basin  and  Katama  Bay.  and  Cape 
Pogue  Bay. 

Section  6B4 — Appropriate  greenbelts  ex- 
tending at  least  150'  from  the  center  of  all 
public  roads.  This  shall  apply  only  to  new 
construction. 

Section  6B5 — Areas  deemed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  have  unusual  scenic  qualities 
such  as  Peaked  Hill,  Prospect  Hill  and  the 
ridge  along  the  Middle  road  or  open  fields 
and  forests  with  unusual   visual   qualities. 

Section  6B6 — The  recharge  areas  where 
further  development  would  endanger  the 
water  supply  of  the  Vineyard. 

Section  6B7 — Areas  where  any  further  de- 
velopment would  cause  pollution  of  surface 
and  ground  water. 

Section  6B8 — Steep  slopes  and  banks  where 
further  development  would  cause  Inland 
soil  erosion. 

Section  6C;  Class  2B  Scenic  Preservation — 
Limited  development  area. 

Class  B2  shall  include  all  land  not  as- 
signed to  Class  A,  Bl  or  C  where  unlimited 
development  would  destroy  scenic  beauty, 
endanger  the  water  supply,  cause  pollution, 
traffic  congestion  or  In  any  other  way  Inter- 
fere with  the  ptirposes  of  this  Bill. 

Class  B2  lands  shall  include: 

Section  6C1 — A  wide  belt  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  Island  reaching  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  most  Inland  coves  of  the  great 
ponds. 


Section  6C3 — ^A  similar  belt  along  the 
North  Shore. 

Section  6C3 — ^An  area  surrounding  the  ma- 
jor pondc,  lakes,  and  bays  of  the  Island 
with  the  exception  of  cMtaln  areas  developed 
betote  Aprtl  11,  1072  specifically  "Okla- 
homa", "Ocean  Heights"  and  similar  areas  in 
Oak  Bluffs  and  Edgartown. 

Section  6D:  Class  C — ^Town  Planned 
Lands — All  lands  not  aisslgned  to  Classes  Bl 
or  B2  shall  be  designated  as  Class  C. 

Section  6D1 — The  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mission In  determining  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Class  C  lands  and  the  other  classes 
shall  consider  the  effect  on  the  tax  base  and 
public  service  requirements  for  each  town. 

Section  6D2:  Suitable  areas  for  camping 
sites  and  low  cost  housing  shall  be  Included 
in  Class  C  lands. 

Section  6E:  Provision  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Commissions  to  exempt 
any  Indian  Common  Lands  frcHn  assignment 
to  any  of  the  classes  afforded  In  this  Trust 
described  above. 

Note. — It  is  urgent  that  a  final  map  Indi- 
cating boundaries  between  the  various 
classes  of  land  and  accesses  to  beaches  be 
contemplated  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Trust  Proposal,  and  to  that  effort  any  studies 
necessary  for  the  data  to  arrive  at  decisions 
be  carried  out  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis     Cottrnoyer. 
John  Alley, 
Sttsan  Whitino. 
VII.  subcommittee  on  transportation 

Ic  is  suggested  that  oection  12  of  June  20, 
1972  version  of  the  Trust  Proposal  be 
amended  to  Include  the  following  recom- 
uiendatioiis  to  Congress: 

( 1 )  Access  by  water 

(A)  The  barring  of  any  bridge  or  tunnel 
from  the  mainland  to  any  of  tlie  Islands  of 
the  Trust. 

(B)  Placement  of  the  Steamship  Authority 
ujider  the  contrcri  of  the  Trust. 

(C)  The  establishment  of  policies  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  operations  of  the  Steamship 
Authority,  and  of  private  commercial  ves- 
sels operating  as  ferries  to  and  from  the 
Islands  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. They  shall  be  guided  primarily  by  the 
conservation  and  preservation  objectives  of 
the  Trust,  and  the  regulations  shall  spe- 
cifically Include : 

(1)  A  limitation  to  the  April  11,  1972,  car- 
rying capacity  of  the  vessels  of  the  Authority 
until  such  time  as  comprehensive  studies 
indicate  the  optimum  population  and  vehic- 
ular tolerance  of  the  Islands; 

(2)  Any  Increase  in  the  funded  debt  of  the 
Steamship  Authority  beyond  what  it  was  as 
of  April  11,  1972,  shall  not  be  permitted  until 
the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior initiate  the  guiding  regulations  for 
this  agency's  operations  and  are  enabled  to 
assess  its  financial  requirements  In  those 
circumstances,  which  should  Include  explor- 
ing other  avenues  for  financial  assistance 
such  as  subsidies  from  Federal  sources  like 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine; 

(3)  In  the  determination  of  Authority 
policy,  first  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  residents  and  prop- 
erty owners  of  the  islands,  and  in  particular 
their  right  of  priority  of  access  to  and  from 
the  islands; 

(4)  Private  commercial  ferries  shall  be  li- 
censed by  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  shall  be  limited  to  a 
carrying  capacity  of  not  more  than  the  150 
passengers  per  trip,  and  In  the  number  of 
trips  each  day. 

(D)  Elnlargement  of  waterside  facilities  of 
the  islands.  Including  marinas,  docks,  an- 
chorages, and  other  harbor  Improvements 
that  would  be  likely  to  increase  usage  by 
private  vessels  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 


the  Interior.  Policies  to  be  established  for 
their  control  shall  have  as  their  prime  con- 
sideration the  conservation  and  preservation 
objectives  of  the  Trust,  and  present  facilities 
as  of  April  11,  1972,  shall  not  be  Increased 
until  comprehensive  studies  of  the  optimum 
population  of  the  islands  (as  in  C ( 1 ) )  pro- 
vide adequate  guidance. 

(2)  Access  by  Air 

The  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  assess  the  ability  of  present 
services  that  employ  propellor -driven  planes, 
like  the  Otter  and  the  DC3,  to  provide  ade- 
quate air  service  to  the  islands.  The  noise 
and  pollution  caused  by  Jet  airplanes  is  la 
direct  contradiction  to  the  preservation  and 
conservation  objectives  of  the  Trust,  and 
their  use  for  access  to  the  islands  shall  not 
be  permitted  unless  it  can  be  proven  that 
air  service  to  a  particular  island  would  be 
seriously  inadequate  without  them,  and  then 
only  In  the  case  of  that  particular  island. 
Private  jets  whether  owned  by  a  corporation 
or  an  Individual  shall  be  banned  in  any 
event. 

If  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  under  the  trust  to 
Institute  these  regulations  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  then 
they  are  instructed  to  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  such  consent. 

(3)  (Internal)  Land  Access 

Since  there  has  been  no  need  to  accom- 
modate Ions  distance  throughway  traffic  or 
a  large  population  that  commutes  to  work 
by  automobile,  the  road  system  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  consists  of  narrow  winding  roads 
built  for  light  traffic  traveling  at  low  speeds. 
This  road  system  is  an  Important  feature  Oi. 
the  Island  that  is  Intimately  related  both  to 
the  scenic  beauty  and  peace  of  mind  and 
should  be  preserved.  The  recent  Increase  lii 
the  number  of  cars  being  brought  to  the 
Vineyard,  the  advent  of  tour  buses  and  many 
bicycles  on  the  main  roads  threaten  to  make 
the  present  road  syiitem  inadequate.  Rather 
than  building  new  roads  and  widening  tho 
present  ones,  other  steps  should  be  taken ; 

1.  Tour  buses  should  not  be  permitted. 

2.  Bicycle  paths  paralleling  the  majic 
roads  should  be  constructed. 

3.  The  number  of  cars  coming  to  the  Is- 
land should  be  limited. 

4.  A  regular  Intertown  bus  service  should 
be  established  to  enable  visitors  to  enjoy  the 
Island  without  a  car. 

The  Commission  and  the  Secretary  shall 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  and  po;- 
sible  to  restrict  traffic  to  and  upon  the  Island 
so  that  the  present  road  systems  will  remali". 
adequate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  Whiting. 
Nicholas  Fseydbekg. 

Phoik)6ED  Revision  of  S.  3485  (The  Kennedy 
Island  Trust  Bill) 

(Bv  the  Committee  to  Preserve  Nantucket, 
July  12. 1972) 
Coordinating  Committee:   Bernard  Gro?-- 

man,    Chairman;    Hugh    Chace.   Michael    H. 

Davis,  Thomas  Giffln,  Howard  Jelleme.   Dr. 

Julius  Jensen.  Henry  Kehlenbeck.  Marland 

RounsvlUe,  Alfred  Sanford  II. 

A   bill    to    establish    the    Nantucket    Sound 
Islands  Trust,  to  preserve  and  conserve  the 
said  island,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 
*         statement  of  policy 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Nantucket  Sound  Islands  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  known  generally 
as  the  Islands  of  Nantucket,  Tuckemuck, 
Muskeget.  Martha's  Vineyard,  Noman's  Land, 
and  the  group  of  Islands  known  collectively 
as  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  possess  unique 
scenic,  ecological,  scientific,  historic,  recre- 
ational,  and   other  values   contributing   to 
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public  enjoyment,  Inspiration,  and  scientific 
study.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  It  Is 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  the  United  States  to  take 
action  to  preserve  and  conserve  such  values 
for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations, to  preserve  and  conserve  the  nat- 
ural ecological  environment,  and  to  encour- 
age maximum  coordinate  action  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  individuals, 
groups,  organizations  and  associations;  all 
to  the  end  of  protecting  these  values  from 
developments  and  uses  which  would  destroy 
the  scenic  beauty  and  natural  character  of 
the  area.  In  preserving  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands  and  stabilizing  their  development, 
substantial  reliance  shall  be  placed  upon  co- 
ordinate action  between  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  to  apply  sound  principles 
of  land  use  planning  and  zoning;  and  full 
recognition  shall  be  given  to  protecting  pri- 
vate properties  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
owners. 

NANTVCKET  SOUND  ISLANDS  TRUST 

Sec.  J.  In  order  to  provide  for  preserva- 
tion and  conservation  of  the  scenic,  ecologi- 
cal, scientific,  historical,  and  other  values 
contributing  to  public  enjoyment  of  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands,  consistent  with  the 
well-being  of  present  and  future  residents 
of  the  Islands,  there  Is  hereby  established 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Trust").  The 
area  comprising  such  Trust  shall  be  de- 
scribed In  Section  4. 

NANTUCKET  SOUND  ISI^NDS  TKUST  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  hereby  established 
the  Nantucket  Trust  Commission  and  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  Trust  Commission,  to  be 
known  collectively  as  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands  Trust  Commissions  (each  sometimes 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") . 
It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Commissions 
to  have  principal  management  authority  for 
the  Nantucket  Sound  Islands  Trust,  provided, 
however,  that,  in  the  exercise  of  such  au- 
thority, the  Commissions  shall  not  be  au- 
thorized to  grant  privileges  nor  to  Impose 
regulations  which  are  less  restrictive  than 
those  privileges  granted  or  regulations  Im- 
posed by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts or  the  respective  municipalities  within 
the  Trust  boundaries,  and  shall  otherwise 
be  limited  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  The  Nantucket  Trust  Commission 
shall  have  the  responsibilities  as  established 
herein  over  the  lands  and  waters  in  Nan- 
tucket County,  and  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members  serving  three  year  terms. 
Term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first 
Monday  In  April  except  as  provided  in  Sec. 
3(h).  Members  shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  A  member  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary  "); 

(3)  a  member  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Governor"); 

(3)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Nantucket,  at 
least  one  of  whom  sbaU  have  his  principal, 
or,  If  a  non-resident,  a  seasonal  residence  in 
Class  A  or  Class  B  lands,  as  hereinafter  de- 
fined, and  shall  be  appointed  in  the  month 
of  February; 

(4)  two  members  who  shall  be  qualified 
voters  of  the  Town  and  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  election  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Town  meeting;  and 

(5)  one  member  appointed  by  the  Nan- 
tucket Planning  Board,  who  shall  be  a  quali- 
fied voter  of  said  Town,  to  be  appointed  in 
February. 

Appointments  by  the  Selectmen  and  by 
the  Planning  Board  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
voters  at  the  Town  meeting  election  next 
following  their  ap|>ointment,  and  prior  to 
their  membership  on  the  Commission. 

The  members  appointed  pursuant  to  para- 
graphs (b)(2),  (b)(3),  (b)(4),  (b)(5),  shaU 


have  been  taxpayers  in  Nantucket  County 
for  at  least  five  years  prior  to  their  i^polnt- 
ment  and  shall  have  demonstrated  interest 
In  and  knowledge  of  local  preservation  and 
conservation  matters. 

Not  more  than  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission may  serve  simultaneously  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 

(c)  (Inasmuch  as  this  subsection  refers 
to  the  constituency  of  the  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Commission,  the  Committee  to  Preserve 
Nantucket  Is  making  no  comment.) 

(d)  Each  Commisson  member  shall,  prior 
to  entering  upon  his  term  of  office,  file  with 
the  Commission  a  record,  which  shall  be 
available  for  public  examination,  of  his 
ownership  Interest,  whether  active  or  inac- 
tive and  whether  direct  or  indirect,  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  whose  principal  activity  Is, 
and  of  real  estate,  within  the  Trust  bound- 
aries, and  shall,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission next  following  any  changes  In  such 
ownership,  file  with  the  Commission  in  writ- 
ing a  report  of  such  changes. 

(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall, 
except  as  provided  in  Section  3  (h) ,  be  elected 
at  the  April  meeting  and  by  the  members 
thereof  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Any  vacan- 
cies occurring  In  the  Commissions  shall  be 
filled  promptly  in  the  same  manner  In  which 
the  original  appointments  were  made  except 
that  any  vacancies  occurring  among  members 
of  the  Commlsion  elected  at  the  Town  meet- 
ing shall  be  filled  by  an  appointee  of  the 
Commission  who  shall  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor shall  be  elected  at  the  next  Town 
meeting  election. 

Non-attendance  of  a  member  at  more  than 
two  consecutive  quarterly  public  meetings 
shall,  upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  other 
members  of  the  Commission,  terminate  the 
membership  of  such  absentee. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  promptly  adopt 
bylaws  and  rules  of  procedure  within  the 
scope.  Intent,  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  Commission  shall  be  held 
annually  diulng  the  month  of  April  and  dur- 
ing the  first  month  of  each  other  calendar 
quarter  within  the  boundaries  of  Its  Trust 
area.  There  shall  be  public  notice  at  least 
fourteen  days  before  such  meetings  so  that 
those  having  business  with  the  Commission 
may  appear  and  be  beard.  Other  meetings 
shall  be  held  from  time  to  time  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman  or  of  three  or  more 
members. 

(g)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  the  presentation  of  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chairman. 

(h)  Membership  shall  be  for  three  year 
staggered  terms.  The  initial  terms  for  mem- 
bers of  The  Nantucket  Commission  shall  be 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Not  Ipss  than  one  year  and  not  more 
than  two  years  ending  the  first  Monday  in 
April:  one  member  appointed  by  the  Select- 
men, and  the  member  appointed  by  the 
Planning  Board: 

(2)  Not  less  than  two  years  and  not  more 
than  three  years  ending  the  first  Monday  in 
April:  the  member  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, one  member  appointed  by  the  Select- 
men, and  one  member  elected  by  the  voters; 

(3)  For  not  less  than  three  years  and  not 
more  than  four  years  ending  the  first  Mon- 
day in  April:  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  and  one  member  elected  by  the 
voters. 

(Provisions  for  Martha's  Vineyard  are  not 
provided  here.) 

(1)  The  Commibsion  shall  publish  an  an- 
nual report  reviewing  matters  relating  to 
the  Trust,  Including  acquisition  of  lands, 
zoning  standards,  policies,  and  administra- 
tion, and  shall  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  to  the  Selectmen  c*  the  respec- 
tive towns  as  they  deem   appropriate.   The 


Commission  shall  keep  the  local  p<^ulatlon 
regularly  and  frequently  Informed  as  to  Its 
activities. 

(J)  The  Commissions  shall  each  have  an 
Executive  Director,  and  such  other  perma- 
nent or  part-time  professional,  clerical,  or 
other  personnel,  and  may  engage  such  other 
professional  services  as  they  shall  reasonably 
require  and  the  Secretary  shall  approve. 

The  Executive  Director  sihall  see  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  regulations  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissions  pursuant  thereto. 

(k)  The  Commissions  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  appoint  Commission  Advisory 
Committees  in  their  own  discretion.  Each 
Commission  shall  designate  three  of  Its 
members  to  serve  on  a  coordinating  com- 
mittee with  members  of  the  other  Commis- 
sion to  treat  matters  of  common  concern. 

TRUST  BOUNDARIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  boundaries  of  the  Trust 
shall  encompass  the  following  lands  and 
waters  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

(1)  Nantucket  Island,  and  the  Island  to 
westward  called  variously  Smith's  Island  or 
Esther  Island; 

(2)  Tuckernuck  Island; 

(3)  Muskeget  Island; 

(4)  Martha's  Vlneystrd  and  various  Islands 
appurtenant  to  It; 

(5)  Noman's  Land  Island;  and 

(6)  The  Elizabeth  Islands,  including  the 
Islands  of  Cuttyhunk,  Nonamesset,  Naushon, 
Pasque,  Nashawena,  Penlkese,  and  the  Wee- 
peckets. 

(b)  The  boundaries  of  the  Trust  may  be 
changed  only  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  upon  petition  therefor  by  the 
missions  with  the  concurrence  of  the  town 
or  towns  affected  and  the  governor  and  the 
Secretary. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    TRUST    LANDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Lands  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Trust  shall  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  clas- 
sifications listed  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  such  lands  shall  be  classified  as  deline- 
ated in  Section  6  herein;  Provided,  That,  if 
a  study  of  maps  of  the  respective  Trust  areas 
made  promptly  after  the  Commissions  orga- 
nize shall  reveal  technical  errors,  the  Com- 
mission with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary, may  alter  the  assignments  within  ninety 
days  after  such  organization. 

(b)   Classifications  of  Trust  Lands: 

(1)  Class  A:  Lands  Forever  Wild. — Lands 
so  classified  shall  remam  forever  free  of 
development  or  improvements,  as  defined 
hereinafter,  of  any  kind  except  as  provided 
herein.  If  improvements  exist  on  any  lands 
so  classified  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  then  the  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
to  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  or  their 
successors  or  assigns. 

Owners  may  perform  necessary  repairs  to 
property  and,  subject  to  all  local  govern- 
ment requirements,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission  which  shall  not  be  unreasonably 
withheld,  make  replacements  In  kind  or  ex- 
tensions consistent  with  changed  family 
needs  of  the  owner,  none  of  which  shall  alter 
the  basic  character  of  the  property.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  "family"  shall 
mean  the  owner  and  children  of  the  owner  or 
owners,  whether  by  birth  or  by  adoption. 

Subdivisions  shall  be  permitted  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  conveyances  to  the 
Federal,  State  or  local  governments,  or  to 
private  nonprofit  organizations,  as  defined 
in  Section  13,  except  if  the  principal  legal 
residence  of  the  owner  is  in  Class  A  lands,  he 
shall  be  permitted  to  make  a  subdivision  as 
provided  in  Section  5(b)(2)(a)  or  5(b)(2) 
(c). 

Use  of  lands  for  agriculture  or  aquaculture 
shall  be  permitted,  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Commission  shall  establish.  Any 
construction  of  Improvements  In  connection 
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with  such  agricultural  or  aquacultural  use 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  local  govern- 
ment regulations  and  shall  require  Commis- 
sion approval. 

If  the  Commission  shall,  as  hereinafter 
provided,  acquire  lands  of  this  class,  access 
to  such  lands  and  use  thereof  shall  be  as 
designated  by  the  Commissions  and  the  Sec- 
retary, provided,  however,  that  use  of  such 
lands  shall  be  In  a  manner  not  less  restric- 
tive than  that  permitted  by  local  bylaws  and 
ordinances  on  similar  privately  owned  lands 
of  this  class. 

(2)  Class  B:  Scenic  Preservation  Lands. — 
Lands  so  classified  shall  not  be  developed 
beyond  their  present  intensity  of  use,  except 
as  provided  herein.  Owners  of  such  lands,  or 
Improvements  thereon,  or  of  both,  may  trans- 
fer, sell,  assign  or  demise  such  land  or  Im- 
provements or  both,  provided,  however,  that 
subdivisions,  except  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  donation  or  sale  to  the  Federal,  State 
or  local  governments,  or  to  an  approved  non- 
profit organization,  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
plicable local  subdivision  control  and  zoning 
bylaws  and  regulations  and  further  subject 
to  the  following: 

a.  Where  a  smgle  parcel  has  on  It  more 
than  one  residence,  built,  or  on  which  con- 
struction had  commenced  prior  to  April  11, 
1972,  or  thereafter  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  16(a) ,  there  may  be  a  subdivision  to 
create  a  separate  parcel  for  each  such  resi- 
dence; 

b.  There  may  be  a  subdivision  in  order  to 
divided  a  parcel  between  the  improved  and 
the  unimproved  portion  thereof  as  of  April 
11,  1972; 

c.  Owners  of  record  as  of  April  11,  1972, 
may  subdivide  their  lands.  Improved  or  un- 
improved, for  conveyance  of  a  smgle  lot  In 
such  subdivision  to  each  of  their  children  or 
grandchildren; 

d.  Where  an  owner  of  record  as  of  April  11, 
1972,  Is  a  Trust  or  a  partnership  or  other 
form  of  Joint  ownership,  other  than  husband 
and  wife,  property  may  be  subdivided  among 
Trust  beneficiaries  or  partners  or  Joint  own- 
ers as  of  April  11,  1972,  as  the  case  may  be; 

e.  All  parcels  in  lands  of  this  class  which 
are  owned,  directly  or  Indirectly  by  a  single 
owner  as  of  April  11,  1972,  and  whether  or 
not  such  parcels  are  contiguous,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  parcel  Insofar  as  eligibility 
for  subdivision  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Reasonable  replacement,  and  extensions 
to  improvements,  shall  be  permitted  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Commissions. 

The  owner  of  any  unimproved  parcel  as  of 
the  date  of  this  Act,  or  of  a  parcel  created  by 
subdivision  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided under  subsections  (c)  or  (d)  of  this 
section,  may,  subject  to  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  laws,  improve  his  prop- 
erty by  the  construction  of  one  single-family 
residence  for  his  own  use  upon  regulations 
issued  by  the  Commissions  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  regulations  shall  take 
Into  account  the  following  factors:  intensity 
of  use,  area  wide  water  quality,  siting  and 
topographical  considerations,  water  and  sewer 
line  availability,  highway  congestion,  and 
other  environmental  factors. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  allowances 
for  subdivision  and  construction  for  fam- 
Uy  use,  ten  percent  of  the  total  area  classi- 
fied as  Scenic  Preservation,  not  Including 
wetlands  or  other  land  areas  upon  which  de- 
velopments or  Improvements  are  prohibited 
by  existing  law,  may  be  designated  by  the 
Commission  as  "Town  Expansion  Area".  The 
Commission  shall  determine  within  one  year 
after  its  Initial  meeting  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  such  Town  expansion  areas, 
which  areas  shall  be  contiguous  to  Class  C 
lands.  Subject  to  all  local  regulations  and 
such  other  regulations  as  the  Commission 
may  establish,  such  lands  may  be  built  upon 
at  the  rate  of  5%  per  year,  non-cumulative. 

(3)  Class  C:  Town  Planned  Lands. — ^Lands 
so  classified  shall  remain  within  the  Juris- 


diction of  the  town  in  which  located  for 
purposes  of  land  use  planning  and  zoning 
ordinances;  Provided,  That  future  planning 
and  zoning  ordinances  shall  be  commented 
upon  by  the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
as  to  consistency  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  prior  to  the  adoption  of  such  ordinances 
or  amendments  tliereto. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  TRUST  LANDS 

Sec  6.  The  Committee  recommends  an  as- 
signment of  Nantucket  Trust  Lands  as  rec- 
ommended in  the  original  Kennedy  BUI  and 
shown  on  plan  attached  thereto  with  the 
following  changes: 

(1)  The  Wauwlnet,  Quldnet,  Surf  side  areas 
formerly  shown  at  Class  C  lands  shaU  be 
reclassified  to  Class  B  lands. 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  Tom  Nevers  area, 
originally  classified  as  Class  A  land,  which 
was  Improved  before  AprU  11,  1972,  by  the 
construction  of  roads  and  the  Installation 
of  underground  electric  supply  lines,  shall 
be  reclassified  from  Class  A  to  Class  C. 

ACQUISITION    OF   LANDS 

Sec  7.  (a)  General  Provisions: 

( 1 )  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Trust,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  dona- 
tion, and  upon  request  of  the  Commission, 
to  purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  transfer  funds,  transfer  from  any  Fed- 
eral agency,  or  exchange,  lands  or  Interests 
therein  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(2)  With  respect  to  that  property  which  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  eminent 
domain  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  Initiate  no  eminent  domain 
proceedings  until  after  he  has  made  every 
reasonable  effort  to  acquire  such  property 
or  interest  therein  by  negotiation  and 
purchase  at  a  price  not  in  excess  of  fair 
market  value  prior  to  AprU  11,  1972.  The 
certificate  of  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  designated  representative 
(which  shall  be  the  Commission)  that  there 
has  been  compliance  vrith  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  and  of  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  such  compliance; 

(3)  In  exercising  authority  to  acquire 
property  under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commission  shall  en- 
deavor to  give  special  consideration  to  those 
owners  of  unimproved  property  in  Class  A 
and  Class  B  lands  who  shall  advise  the 
Commission:  a.)  that  their  continued 
ownership  of  such  property  constitutes  a 
hardship,  and  b.)  that,  despite  demonstrated 
effort,  they  hftve  been  unable  to  sell  the 
property  at  fair  market  value  as  of  a  date 
prior  to  AprU  11, 1972; 

(4)  In  exercising  the  authority  to  ac- 
quire property  under  the  terms  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970  (94  Stat.  1906); 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  any 
interested  person  requesting  the  same  a 
certificate  Indicating,  with  respect  to  any 
property  which  the  Secretary  has  been 
prohibited  from  acquiring  by  eminent 
domain  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
this  Act,  that  such  authority  U  prohibited 
and  the  reasons  therefor; 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  eminent  domain  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable 
title,  free  of  any  and  all  encumbrances;  and 

(7)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property  located 
within  such  area  and  convey  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Commission  to  the  grantor 
of  such  property  any  federally  owned  prop- 
erty under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
within  such  area.  The  properties  so  ex- 
changed shall  be  approximately  equal  in  fair 
market  value:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to  the 
grantor   In   such   an   exchange   in   order   to 


equalize   the  values  of  the  properties  ex- 
changed. 

(b)  Limitations: 

(1)  Any  property  at  Intaresta  therein, 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
sette  or  «uiy  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  any 
property  owned  by  the  United  States  on  April 
11,  1972,  located  within  the  Trust  may.  with, 
the  concurrence  of  the  agency  having  custody 
thereof,  be  transferred  without  consideration 
to  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  by  him  In  carrying  out  this 
Act. 

(2)  Sections  9  and  13  herein  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  create  limitations  on  the  authority 
established  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Transfer  to  Commissions: 

(1)  Upon  acqiUsition  by  him  of  any  land 
or  Intereste  therein,  the  Secretary  shall  as 
soon  as  It  Is  practicable,  thereafter  transfer 
without  consideration  as  undivided  one-half 
interest  in  such  land  or  interest  therein  to 
the  Commission  within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  land  or  interest  therein  lies. 

(2)  Thereafter,  such  land  or  Interest  there- 
in shall  be  held  by  the  appropriate  Commis- 
sion and  the  Secretary  in  a  public  trust. 

(3)  The  lands  or  mtereste  therein  so  held 
In  trust  shall  be  managed  as  described  in  this 
act.  provided,  however,  that  such  manage- 
ment shall  not  permit  usage  not  permitted 
by  local  regulations  on  comparable  lands. 

AFPLICATION  TO  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  organization  of  the 
Conmilssion,  the  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  notify  owner  or  owners  of  record 
of  real  property  In  Class  A  or  Class  B  lands, 
other  than  property  designated  for  fee  acqui- 
sition, of  the  minimum  regulations  on  use 
and  development  of  such  property  under 
which  such  property  can  be  retained  In  a 
maimer  c&mpatible  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Trust  was  established.  If  owner  or 
owners  of  any  real  property  In  Class  A  ot 
Class  B  lands  agree  to  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  property  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations,  the  Secretary  may  not  ac- 
quire, without  the  consent  of  such  owner  or 
owners,  such  property  or  Interesta  therein  for 
so  long  as  the  property  affected  Is  used  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations,  unless  the 
Commissions  and  the  Secretary  determine 
that  such  porperty  is  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses as  described  in  this  Act.  Such  regula- 
tions as  to  Class  B  land::  shall  Include  the 
ten  percent  of  land  area  In  Class  B  lands 
available  for  Improvementa  as  described  in 
Section  5(b)  (2)  herein. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  -ihall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  any  govern- 
mental Jurisdiction  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  from  assessing  taxes  upon  any 
Interest  In  real  estate  retained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  Interest,  nor  from  assessing  fees  in 
lieu  of  taxes  upon  any  non-governmental 
user  of  property  owned  by  any  governmental 
authority. 

(c)  As  used  herein,  the  term  "improved 
property"  shall  mean  a  detached,  one-family 
dwelling,  the  construction  of  which  was  be- 
gun before  April  11,  1972,  or  such  a  dwelling 
for  which  a  certification  of  need  was  voted 
pursuant  to  Section  16(a)  herein,  together 
with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which  the 
dwelling  Is  situated,  the  said  Und  being  in 
the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
Commissions  and  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate to  be  reasonably  necessar>'  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  dwelling  and  land  for  non- 
commercial, residential,  or  agricultural  pur- 
poses, together  with  any  structures  acces- 
sory to  the  dwelling  which  are  situated  on 
the  land  so  designated.  The  amount  of  the 
land  so  designated  In  Class  A  and  B  lands 
shall  In  every  case  be  at  least  three  acres  In 
area,  except  In  Tovm  Expansion  Area  de- 
fined In  Section  6,  or  aU  of  such  lesser  acre- 
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age  as  may  be  held  In  the  same  ownership  as 
the  dwelling,  and  In  making  such  designa- 
tions the  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  manner  of  non- 
commercial, residential  use  In  which  the 
dwelling  and  land  have  customarily  been  en- 
joyed; Provided.  That  the  Commissions  and 
the  Secretary  may  exclude  from  the  land  so 
designated  any  beach,  wetlands  or  waters  In 
the  Trust,  together  with  so  much  of  the  land 
adjoining  any  beach  or  waters  as  they  may 
deem  necessary  for  public  access  thereto.  If 
they  make  such  exclusion,  an  appropriate 
buffer  zone  shall  be  provided  between  any 
residence  and  the  public  access  or  beach. 

(d)  A  non-conforming  use  In  existence 
prior  to  AprU  11.  1972,  shall  not  be  treated 
dUTerently  than  other  "Improved  property." 

EaOelON    CONTROL, 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall,  with  the  Commissions,  co- 
operate in  the  study  and  formulation  of  plans 
for  beach  and  shoreline  erosion  control  and 
restoration  projects  on  the  Nantucket  Sound 
Islands,  especially  in  those  areas  most  im- 
mediately threatened:  and  any  protective 
works  for  such  control  undertaken  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
shall  be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  a  plan 
that  Is  acceptable  to  the  Commissions  and 
the  Secretary  and  Is  consistent  with  the  ptir- 
pooes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
shall  undertaike  a  program  of  dune  and  head- 
land erosion  control,  beginning  with  those 
dunes  and  headlands  most  Immediately  in 
need  thereof.  Such  erosion  may  be  that 
caused  by  natural  wind  and  water  action,  or 
toy  motor  Teh  tele  passage:  and  such  pro- 
grams may  have  the  purpose  of  remedying 
both  causes. 

BEACBXS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  All  beach  lands,  with  the  ex- 
oeptton  of  beach  lands  classified  as  Class  C 
In  the  boundaries  of  the  Trust,  shall  be  clas- 
Blfled  Class  A  lands,  notwithstanding  that 
such  beach  lands  may  be  otherwise  classi- 
fied by  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "beach 
land"  shall  mean  the  wet  and  dry  sand  area 
lying  between  the  mean  low  water  line  and 
the  TlslMe  line  of  upland  vegetation  and  shall 
Include  marshlands  along  tidal  waters. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec. 
7.  (a) ,  the  Secretary  shall  not  acquire  a  fee 
Interest  or  easement  in  beach  lands  in  excess 
of  Uie  following:  a  strip  not  In  excess  of  forty 
feet  in  width  extending  Aoreward  from  the 
mean  high  water  line  together  with  a  rea- 
sonable number,  of  means  of  public  access 
thereto  to  insure  freedom  of  passage  on  foot 
by  the  public,  and  such  other  public  beach 
areas  as  the  Secretary,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Commission,  shall  acquire.  Use  of 
motor  vehicles  on  beaches  shall  be  limited  in 
number  and  to  areas  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  by  permit  with  priority  to 
property  owners  of  Trust  lands,  and  subject 
to  such  other  regulations  as  the  Commission 
may  determine.  Use  of  beach  lands  or  rights 
therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary  shall  not  be 
less  restrictive  than  use  of  other  beach  lands 
In  the  Trust  area. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Trust  shall  be  administered 
and  protected  with  the  primary  aUm  of  pre- 
serving and  conserving  the  natural  resources 
located  within  it  and  preserving  the  area  in 
as  nearly  Its  natural  state  and  condition  as 
possible.  No  development  by  the  Commissions 
or  the  Secretary  shall  be  undertaken  in  the 
Trust  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
overall  life-style  of  residents  of  the  area, 
generally  acceptable  ecological  principles,  the 
preservation  of  the  phsylographic  conditions 
now  prevailing,  or  with  the  preservation  of 
such  historic  sites  or  structures  as  may  al- 
ready have  been  designated  or  may  be  desig- 
nated. 

(b)  The  Trust  shall  be  administered  and 


protected  by  the  Secretary  as  to  his  respon- 
sibilities, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
(16  U.8.C.  1  et  seq.),  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  utilize  any  other  statutory  author- 
ity available  to  him  for  the  conservation, 
preservation,  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources to  the  extent  he  finds  such  authority 
win  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  are 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
shall  permit  hunting,  fishing,  shellfishing, 
and  trapping,  on  lands  and  waters  under  their 
Jurisdiction  within  the  Trust  In  accordance 
with  the  applicable  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  the  United  States, 
and  the  local  government,  except  that  the 
Commissions  and  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate zones  where,  and  establish  periods  when 
no  hunting,  no  fishing,  and  no  trapping  shall 
be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  health, 
public  safety,  fish  or  wildlife  management, 
administration,  or  public  use  and  enjoyment. 
Except  in  emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the 
Commissions  and  the  Secretary  prescribing 
any  such  restrictions  shall  be  Issued  only 
after  consultation  v^th  the  appropriate 
agency  of  said  Commonwealth  and  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  activities.  The  Commissions 
and  the  Secretary,  unless  otherwise  requested 
by  the  towns,  shall  leave  all  aspects  of  the 
propagation  and  taking  of  shellfish  to  the 
towns  within  the  Trust. 

(d)  Each  of  the  Commissions  shall  coor- 
dinate its  activities  with  those  of  other  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  governmental  authorities 
operating  in  the  Trust  area  to  the  end  that 
all  applicable  laws  and  regulations  shall  be 
enforced  and  private  property  rights  pro- 
tected. 

TRANSPORTATION  AKD  GENERAL  V3E8 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  Commissions  shall  reg- 
ularly and  frequently  sxirvey  public  and 
private  water  and  air  access  faculties  to 
Trust  lands,  including  that  by  the  Woods 
Hole,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket 
Steamship  Authority  and  by  other  public 
and  private  water  carriers,  shall  make  rec- 
ommendations to  water  carriers  to  ensure 
that  service  la  adequate  for  public  conven- 
ience, comfort,  safety  and  necessity,  and  may 
fn>m  tlnM  to  time  establish  such  controls 
ac  It  deems  necessary  to  limit  the  number 
oi  motor  vehicles  of  non-rosldents  other  than 
property  owners,  carried  by  the  SS  Author- 
ity to  the  Islands,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  public  health,  safety  and 
welfare  on  said  islands.  If  Imposition  of  such 
limitations  shall  result  in  a  deficit  to  the 
Steamship  Authority,  such  deficit  shall  be 
equitably  shared  between  the  towns  In- 
volved and  the  Commission.  Other  water 
carriers  of  passengers  for  hire  between  main- 
land and  the  Islands  shall  require  licensing 
by  the  Commissions  which  shall  be  author- 
ized to  establish  suCh  limitations  and  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  such  carriers  as  It  deems 
necessary.  It  shall  be  the  Secretary's  respon- 
sibility to  ensure  that  adequate  Federal  fa- 
cilities for  aviation  and  marine  safety,  air 
traffic  control,  weather  information,  and  air- 
port safety  as  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary and  as  can  be  reasonably  provided,  shall 
b*"  maintained.  The  Commission  shall,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  towns  Involved,  es- 
tablish such  other  limitations  on  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  on  the  Irslemd  as  are  deemed 
necessary. 

(b)  The  Commissions  and  the  Secretary 
may  provide  for  the  public  enjoyment  and 
understanding  at  the  values  of  the  Nan- 
tucket Sound  Islands  by  establishing  bi- 
cycle paths,  trails,  observation  points,  and 
exhibits,  and  by  providing  such  services  as 
they  may  deem  desirable  for  such  public  en- 
joyment and  understanding:  Provided  fur- 
ther, That  the  Commissions  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  develop  such  portions  of  TraaX, 


lands  as  tiiey  deem  especially  adaptable  for 
public  vises  including  but  not  limited  to 
camping,  swimming,  boating,  sailing,  the 
appreciation  of  historic  sites  and  structures, 
and  natural  features  of  Trust  lands. 

(c)  In  any  such  development,  the  Com- 
missions and  the  Secretary  shall  not  unrea- 
sonably diminish  for  its  owners  or  occu- 
pants the  value  or  enjoyment  of  any  im- 
proved property  within  the  Trusc  lands. 

PRIVATE  NONPROPTT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  Sec.  7  and  Sec.  8  herein,  or  any  other 
provision  herein,  or  in  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary's  authority  to  acquire 
lands  or  interests  therein  by  condemnation 
shall  be  suspended  when: 

(I)  lands  or  Interests  therem  which  are 
designated  as  being  presently  or  from  time 
to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  are  In  the  ownership  of  private 
nonprofit  conservation,  preservation,  his- 
toric, or  other  organizations  or  associations, 
and  the  restrictions  against  development  of 
such  lands  meet  the  standards  referred  to  in 
Section  7  herein;  and 

(II)  lands  or  interests  therein  which  are 
designated  as  being  presently  or  from  time 
to  time  needed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  are,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missions and  the  Secretary  and  within 
twenty-four  months  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  Irrevocably  committed  to  be  sold,  do- 
nated, demised,  or  otherwise  transferred  to 
such  organizations  or  associations. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  Commissions  and 
the  towns,  and  to  private  organizations  and 
associations,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
sound  land  use  planning  and  zoning  bylaws 
to  carry  out  the  pvuposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
assistance  may  include  payments  to  the  Com- 
missions and  the  towns  for  technical  aid. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
applied  only  to  those  organizations  and  as- 
sociations which  are  determined  to  be  bona 
fide  and  general  purpose. 

poLLtrnoN 
Sec.  14.  The  Commissions  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cooperate  with  the  appropriate 
State  and  local  agencies  to  provide  safe- 
guards against  pollution  of  the  waters  In 
and  around  Trust  lands,  and  against  unnec- 
essary  impairment  of  the  scenery  thereof. 

NEW  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTaNITIES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Commissions  and  the 
Secretary,  together  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  are  directed  to  examine  the  Trust 
lands  and  waters  forthwith  for  opportunities 
to  experiment  with,  and  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of,  aquaculture  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  fish  and  shell- 
fish and  other  associated  activities;  and  to 
examine  other  new  employment  c^portunl- 
tles  of  any  kind  appropriate  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  the  authority  of  this 
or  other  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  without  restriction. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall 
investigate,  and  where  appropriate,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Commission,  establish, 
training  and  retraining  prc^rams  suitable 
for  residents  of  Trust  lands. 

FREEZE  DATE 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Beginning  on  AprU  11,  1972, 
no  construction  of  any  Improvement  whether 
for  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  or  any 
other  purpose,  shall  be  permitted  to  com- 
mence on  any  lands  classified  as  "Forever 
Wild."  Construction  of  improvements  shall 
be  permitted  on  any  lands  classified  as 
"Town  Planned  Lands"  or  "Scenic  Preserva- 
tion Lands"  only  upon  the  granting  of  spe- 
cific approval  therefor  by  the  Bocwd  of  Se- 
lectmen of  the  particular  town,  after  a  show- 
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in.  bv  tue  owner  of  the  need  thereof.  Ap-    1972,  entitled  "Asbestos  Found  in  Test  ing,  Mr.  President,  that  at  least  15  such 

Jfrnvais  wanted  by  vote  of  a  Board  of  Select-    of  Drugs";   the  other  published  on  the  requests  were  received, 

men  pursuant  to  a  finding  of  need  therefor   game  day  by  the  Washington  Post  en-  In  effect,  this  means  that  there  will 

and  pursuant  to  a  statement  of  Justification     ^^^j^^  "Traces  of  Asbestos  Found  in  Pop-  now  be  weeks,  months,  perhaps  years  or 

therefor,  shall  subsequently  be  deemed  valid     ^^^  Antibiotic  Drugs."  delay  before  we  take  off  the  market  a 

by  the  commissions  and  the  Secretary.               ^  ^^j^  unanimous  consent  that  these  substance  that  21  other  countries— in- 

APPROPRIATION3                          artlcles  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  eluding  those  leading  cattle  producers. 

Sec    17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to   remarks  Argentina  and  Australia— have  already 

be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces-       written  by  Jane  E.  Brody  and  Victor  banned.                         .      „     ^       ^  „ 

sary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.                respectively,  the   articles  discuss  Mr.  Presidsnt,  it  is  the  Pood  and  Drug 

not  to  exceed,  however,  $20,000,000.  for  the   ?°^^l„S^by  a  «seMch  te^^  Administration's  clear  duty  to  protect 

ll„^u<».,                           SSsX"rSh^JlS?e"Sn  un£^  that  It  1.  the  drug  Industry,  and  not  the 

^  >'»""*"^                                         „  ^  *=  development  of  cancer  and  lung  co^ujjer     tot^  oSirSe^rtlcle, 

Acauiaition            W    Hi<:pn<:f> work  their  way  into  drugs  be-  mere  oeing  no  oojecuon,  uie  arucies 

^Sm<^nt  and  administration....      2    ^^^^SLtiS^rsSIeLbestos  fibers  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

~~^   to  strain  impurities  out  of  medicine.  as  follows.  

Total ....^        j^    Jivii^  J.  Selikoff.  who  directs  the  (Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  11,  1972) 

Tv,r  Martha's  vmevard-                                    asbestos  studies  at  Mount  Sinai  School  asbestos  found  m  test  of  Drugs-Si^ies 

"^c^Jftfon     -.^-^-' 12     of  Medicine,  commented  that-  Cite  Contamination  of  Injectable  Prod- 

Development  and  administration 3        yf^  have  no  idea  how  serious  this  contam-  ^'^'''^                                 Brodv^ 

Inatlon  Is  smce  we  don't  know  what  happens  tuy  jane  li.  uroay, 

Total - -— 16    S  huma^   injected  with   asbestos,  but   at  A  number  of  injectable  drugs  widely  used 

hlEher  doses  «ian  we  found  m  the  drugs.  In  medicine  have  been  found  contaminated 

-^— ^^~^^                          asbestos  can  produce  cancer  when  mjected  with  particles  of  asbestos,  a  mineral  that  has 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF          into  laboratory  animals.  In  view  of  the  pes-  been  linked  to  the  development  of  cancer  and 

iUJUiiiui>^  «-AjM-ui^^xv=,  yj             Bibuity  that  it  could  produce  cancer  at  lower  other  diseases  m  man. 

AMENDMENTS                            doses  in  l^n  we  co^ider  it  prudent  to  get  Contamination  with  the  particles,  often 

amendment  no.  1367                         ..^  of  thls  mineral  m  drugs,  especially  since  exceeding  levels  found  In  other  parts  of  the 

.      At  the  requ^t  Of^Mr^HUMPHRET,  toe    ,ts  presence  is  unnecessary.  r^se^^r^r  at'^Mount^iri  Sch^?  o'f 

Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  and        Although  results  of  the  first  study  were  ;:,^tcine  here. 

the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  ^ed  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis-  The  researchers  showed  that  one-third  of 
Kennedy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  ol  t-TMon  in  October  1969,  the  PDA  only  the  tested  samples  of  17  popular  drugs  con- 
amendment  No.  1367  intended  to  be  pro-  i:tr"  .,_  considered  embarking  on  its  talned  the  harmful  particles.  All  the  drugs 
posed  to  the  bill  (S.  3691) ,  to  amend  the  J^^  _tLv  of^bestos  contamination  of  tested,  which  included  many  common  anti- 
National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended.  O'^  ^tUdy  or  asoesios  coniaimimwuu  ^^^^^^  ^  admmistered  only  by  intravenous 
to  assure  that  adequate  funds  are  avaU-  d^ugs  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  „  intramuscular  injection  under  medical  su- 
able for  the  conduct  of  sui^^^  while  milUons  of  doUars  are  being  spent  P^^e^^^e  no  idea  how  serious  this  contaml- 
service  programs  for  chUdren  from  areas  gg^^ching  for  ways  to  fight  cancer,  why  nation  is,  since  we  don't  know  what  happens 
in  which  poor  economic  conditions  exist  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^g^^^  ^y^^  ^  humans  injected  with  asbestos,"  said  Dr. 
and  from  areas  in  which  there  are  high  nreUminary  move  toward  screening  Irving  J.  Seiikoff,  who  directs  the  asbestos  re- 
concentrations  of  working  mothers,  and  rtruKS  which  might  be  contaminated  with  search  at  Mount  smai.  ,  »^  . 
for  other  purposes  related  to  expanding  ?^^!^^^r.l^^c^^ f^r,eat'>  "S"*-"  ^*  '«***^'*'  **  ^'^ber  doses  than  we 
and  strengthening  the  chUd  nutrition  «  w^^p  this  a  slnele  iwilated  case  of  ^o"'^'*  ^  "»*  **™e8.  asbestos  can  produce 
progxums  and  the  establ^hment  of  a  na-  ...^^^^i^fttengSf  I  Si^  inSiS  f^^l^Tt^^^.^Z'^l^^'l^n^ 
tional  mf ant  feeding  program.  ^^  withhold  comment.  Unfortunately  it  du<^  clncer  at  lower  doies  in  man,  we  con- 
amendment  no.  1369  ^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  prudent  to  get  rid  of  this  mineral  in 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen-  Take  the  case  of — ^DES — diethylstil-  drugs,  especially  since  its  presence  is  un- 
ator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and     bestrol  necessary." 

the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnby)         DEs'is  a  hvestock  growth— stimulant.  m  response  to  an  inquiry   the  Pood  and 

were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment     Residues  of  this  chemical-which  has  fi^'^^^i^'i^^^tuS  of  Is"^st^  c^^ 

NO.  1369  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the     .^used  cancer  in  laboratory  animals-  ^T^^tion  of  d^^  '  in  Jn  effort^o  corr^bo- 

bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  authorize  appropri-     j^ave  been  detected  in  beef  and  lamb  ^^.TeMounriinai  findings,  which  were 

ations  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro-     ^yers  with  increasing  frequency  this  year  published  m  the  current  issue  of  the  journal 

curement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves-     despite  new  Oovemment  rules  intended  science, 

sels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,     ^q  j^ggp  j^  q^^  ^f  meat  sold  to  consumers.  earlier  findings 

and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel-         Qn  December  13,  FDA  Commissioner  Results  of  the  first  study,  done  in  1969, 

opment,    test,    and   evaluation   for   the     charles  E    Edwards  assured  the  House  were  reported  to  the  p.da.  in  October  of  that 

Armed  Forces,   and  to  authorize  con-     intergovernmental    Relations    Subcom-  yew  and  "taken  under  advisement"  by  the 

struction  at  certain  installations  in  con-        .^    *  .^^  .v,-  FDA  was  "Prepared  to  ^^erai  agency,  but  no  action  was  ta^en  then, 

nection     with     the     Safeguard     anti-     ""ttee  that  i"e  tUA  was    t-reparea  lo  ^^^.^j^^j  ^^^^     ^n  samples  gathered  in 

ballS  n^ssile  s^tem  and  to  preSe    ^^^n  its  (DES)  use  entirely  from  animal  1970  and  i97i,  showed  that  the  drugs  stui 

ballistic-missile  system,  ana  to  prescnoe     j     ^„  conumed  significant  amounts  of  asoestos 

the  authorized  personnel  strength   for                                                                 ^^^  ^^^ 

each  active  duty  component  and  of  the     .ff^t^amiarv  8  proved  ineffective  The  Mount  Sinai  team,  Drs.  "WUilam  J. 

Selected  Reserve  for  each  Reserve  com-     effwjt  J^^'^P' ».  P^°J^*J„^7              ..  „  Nicholson  and  Carl  J.  Maggiore  and  Dr.  SeU- 

ponent  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for         But  despite  this  statement,  and  "i  the  ^^^  ^^^  experts  m  environmental  meuicine. 

other  purposes                                                  face  of  rising  rates  of  DES  detected  in  suspect  that  asbestos  filters  used  m  manu- 

animal    livers,    Commissioner    Edwards  jacturing  the  drugs  are  the  source  01   the 

~'~^^^^^^~^'~'                        annoimcedon  June  16  that  he  would  per-  contamination. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS              mit  the  use  of  DES  to  continue  pending  Dr.  Armond  Sasola.  chief  chemist  of  the 

a  public  hearing  F.D.A.'s  Bureau  of  Drugs,  said  that  if  such 

METHODS  TO  COMBAT  AND  CURE  And  then,  last  week  he  told  the  Sen-  ^^^  ^^^./rluld'^^c^mme'^drei^'i:: 
CANCER  ate  Health  Subcommittee  that  he  would  ^X^^''^^;  He  a^ded  that  "adequate  sub- 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today  take  prompt  action  to  issue  a  final  order  ^^^^^^^  ^  available." 
we  are  all  committed  to  finding  methods  withdrawing  approval  of  DES  for  use  m  ^he  finding  of  asbestos  particles  in  drugs 
to  combat  and  cure  cancer  In  light  of  hvestock  feeds  if  he  did  not  receive  any  ^  one  in  a  long  list  of  environmental  sources 
this  deep  concern,  I  invite  the  attention  requests  for  hearings  by  midnight  of  tiie  of  the  mineral  fibers.  The  air  breathed  by 
of  Senators  to  two  articles:  One  pub-  day  he  testified.  most  urbanltes  «=o"^'"«^«y,^;j„^''f,'"^'  ^^'*;^ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  16,        As  it  happened,  it  is  my  understand-  are  used  m  fireproofing  buuding.  lining  air- 
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conditioning  ducta  and  In  brake  linings, 
among  many  other  uses. 

Dr.  Sellkoff  and  his  colleagues  have  dem- 
onstrated that  chronic  exposure  to  asbestos 
fibers  can  present  serious  health  hazards. 
He  has  found  that  among  asbestos  workers, 
deaths  from  a  variety  of  cancers — Including 
cancer  of  the  lung  and  of  the  gastrointestinal 
region — are  far  more  common  than  among 
the  general  population. 

Asbestos-related  diseases  have  also  been 
found  to  occur  more  often  than  expected 
among  people  exposed  to  the  fibers  by  vir- 
tue of  having  lived  with  an  asbestos  worlcer 
or  lived  In  the  vicinity  of  asi>estos  operations. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  16,  1972) 
Traces    or    Assrsros    Found    in    Popular 

Antibiotic  Drugs 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Asbestos  has  been  found  in  possibly  dan- 
gerous amounts  in  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar antibiotics  that  doctors  prescribe. 

The  fibers — which  may  play  a  role  in  caus- 
ing cancer  and  other  lung  disease — are  get- 
ting into  medicines  because  manufacturers 
use  asbestos  filter  to  strain  our  impurities. 

The  finding  was  reported  last  week  in  Sci- 
ence, and  will  be  expanded  on  in  a  coming  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

"Our  conclusion  Is  that  it  is  only  prudent 
to  change  manufacturing  methods."  Dr.  Irv- 
ing J.  Sellkoff,  one  of  the  authors,  said  yes- 
terday. "There  are  other  filtering  methods 
that  are  quite  effective." 

The  drugs  involved  are  all  Injected.  Drs. 
W.  J.  Nicholson,  C.  J.  Maggiore  and  Sell- 
koff— all  of  Mount  Sinai  Medical  School. 
New  York — tested  17  and  found  "significant" 
amounts  of  asbestos  fibers  in  six,  all  anti- 
biotics. 

These  are  accetazolamide,  oxacillin,  ceph- 
aloridlne,  tetracyclince,  vancomycin  and 
methicillin.  Lesser  amounts  of  asbestos  were 
found  In  two  penicillin  samples. 

The  amounts  Involved  were  generally 
small,  ranging  from  a  dozen  to  more  than 
100  fibers  per  gram. 

But  It  has  been  learned  In  experimental 
animals,  the  doctors  said,  that  as  little  as 
10  to  30  milligrams  of  asbestos  can  praduce 
cancers. 

The  Mount  Sinai  group  tested  only  one 
sample  of  each  drug,  and  those  sampled, 
they  added,  "Represent  only  a  small  fraction 
of  those  on  the  market." 

"The  finding  of  asbestos  In  one  third"  of 
these  examined,  they  concluded,  "indicates 
significant  asbestos  contamination  of  some 
parenteral  (injectable)  drugs  at  this  time." 

"I'm  sure  some  drus  companies  have  al- 
ready done  something  about  this,"  Sellkoff 
added.  "I  know  Hoffman-La  Roche  has  en- 
tirely eliminated  this  contamination  since 
we  first  made  some  findings  in  1969  and 
discussed  them  with  the  parenteral  drug 
manufacturers'  group." 

Still,  he  pointed  out,  his  group's  most  re- 
cent tests — in  spring  1971 — found  much  the 
same  results  as  In  1969. 

A  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion spokesman  said  he  believed  there  has 
been  some  "progress,"  but  some  manufac- 
turers regard  the  case  against  asbestos  as 
still  unproved. 

Sellkoff  agreed.  "I  don't  know  yet  if  these 
amounts  of  asbestos  are  dangerous  to  peo- 
ple," he  said.  "We  only  know  what  hap- 
pens in  animals.  We've  only  been  treating 
people  with  injected  antibiotics  in  the  last 
25  years,  and  it  may  take  these  diseases  a 
long  time  to  develop." 

There  has  been  growing  concern  over  as- 
bestos In  medicine.  Industry  and  govern- 
ment. The  whitish  rock  fiber  Is  used  by  the 
thousands  of  tons  for  Insulation,  flreproof- 
Ing  and  other  purposes  In  homes,  buildings 
KDd  many  consumer  products. 

The  Labor  Department  acted  In  June  to 


give  employers  until  July  1,  1976,  to  reduce 
their  workers'  exposure  to  asbestos  fibers 
from  a  five-fiber  to  a  two-fiber  average  per 
cubic  centimeter  (or  thimbleful)  of  air. 
Lat>or  and  consumer  groups  hailed  the  de- 
cision but  deplored  the  delay. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3811,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
additional  appropriations  needed  to  com- 
plete acquisition  of  land  for  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  as  it  was  orig- 
inally approved  in  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Beall).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Bayh  has  performed  a  noteworthy 
service  by  introducing  this  bill.  To  date, 
approximately  85  percent  of  the  orig- 
inally authorized  land  has  been  acquired. 
The  $6  million  provided  by  S.  3811  will 
allow  the  National  Park  Service  to 
acquire  the  final  15  percent  of  the  land 
which  Congress  set  aside  in  1966  as  our 
first  urban  national  park. 

While  I  would  hope  that  prompt  con- 
gressional action  on  this  additional  au- 
thorization would  enable  the  Park  Serv- 
ice to  complete  the  total  land  acquisition 
within  the  near  future,  such  action  must 
be  accompanied  by  actual  park  develop- 
ment if  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
make  good  on  its  1966  promise  to  the 
park-starved  millions  of  the  Middle 
West. 

The  Indiana  Dimes  National  Lake- 
shore  is  still  not  open  to  the  public  be- 
cause none  of  the  facilities  authorized  by 
the  Congress  6  years  ago  have  yet  been 
created.  Park  development  is  not  85  per- 
cent or  40  percent  or  even  15  percent 
complete.  For  all  practical  purposes,  it  is 
zero.  Understandably  the  people  of 
northern  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  grow- 
ing impatient  with  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  talks  about  bringing  parks  to 
the  people. 

The  fact  is  that  this  park  has  not  re- 
ceived the  priority  it  deserves.  As  late  as 
January  1971  no  funds  were  budgeted 
for  park  development.  When  in  the 
spring  of  1971.  the  National  Park  Service 
agreed  to  move  its  5-year  lakeshore  de- 
velopment schedule  up  1  full  year  so  that 
$572,000  in  development  funds  could  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1972,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  park  dedication — the 
symbolic  act  prior  to  actual  construc- 
tion— could  take  place  sometime  during 
the  summer  of  1972. 

Earlier  this  year,  it  was  suggested  that 
the  dedication  might  take  place  this  Au- 
gust. Instead,  in  its  budget  for  fiscal 
1973,  the  administration  cut  $1  million 
off  the  $2.3  million  recommended  by  the 
Park  Service  for  the  second  year  of  its 
5-year  plan.  Although  Congress  has  since 
restored  the  full  $2.3  million,  it  is  almost 
August  and  we  have  heard  nothing  about 
a  dedication  and  have  received  no  word 
as  to  when  actual  deevlopment  of  the 
park  might  begin.  At  this  late  date,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  dedication 
may  be  put  off  until  next  year. 

Seven  years  is  simply  too  long  to  wait. 


Since  further  land  acquisition  will  be 
meaningless  without  a  clarification  of 
the  actual  development  schedule,  Sen- 
ators Pehcy,  Bayh,  and  Hartki  have 
Joined  me  in  sending  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  urging  that  the 
park  dedication  be  held  this  year. 

If  we  are  indeed  a  nation  committed 
to  improving  the  quality  of  life,  it  is  time 
we  took  one  of  the  easier  steps  in  that 
direction  for  the  people  of  the  Middle 
West — it  is  time  we  complete  the  land 
acquisition  and  begin  actual  develop- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  letter 
sent  by  Senators  Percy,  Bayh,  Hartke, 
and  myself  to  Secretary  Morton  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  27, 1972. 
The  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to- 
day to  express  our  concern  about  the  failure 
of  the  National  Park  Service  to  begin  the 
long-overdue  development  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

The  Lakeshore  was  first  proposed  as  a  na- 
tional park  site  In  1916  by  Stephen  T.  Mather, 
the  first  director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Creation  of  the  park  was  finally  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  In  October,  1966.  As  of 
today,  almost  six  years  later,  there  has  been 
no  development  of  this  unique  regional  re- 
source so  that  it  can  serve  the  people  It  was 
created  to  serve,  and  no  Indication  as  to 
when  development  might  actually  begin. 

The  metropolitan  area  to  be  served  by  this 
park  is  the  most  park -starved  in  the  nation. 
Over  the  last  six  years,  several  hundred  feet 
of  the  Lakeshore's  shoreline,  an  important 
part  of  the  only  natural  fresh  water  sand 
dunes  in  the  nation,  have  been  lost  forever 
due  to  unchecked  erosion.  The  Department 
of  Interior  over  the  last  several  years  has 
embarked  upon  an  energetic  campaign  to 
bring  parks  to  the  people,  and  the  Congress 
in  fact  has  appropriated  the  necessary  funds 
to  begin  the  development  of  the  Lakeshore. 
Yet  there  Is  still  no  development. 

We  urge  you  to  prevaU  upon  the  National 
Park  Service  to  begin  actutU  development  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  West  Beach  area  before 
the  winter  of  1972-73,  and  to  schedule  the 
park's  official  dedication,  the  sjmibollc  act 
prior  to  development,  late  this  summer  or 
early  fall. 

In  the  winter  of  1970-71,  we  were  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  the  FY  1972  budget 
contained  no  funds  for  Dunes  development. 
We  were  all  encouraged  when  Park  Service 
officials  agreed  on  May  25,  1971,  in  Senator 
Stevenson's  office  to  move  their  five-year 
development  schedule  up  one  full  year  so 
that  the  first  $572,000  in  development  funds 
could  be  appropriated  In  FY  1972.  With  the 
$2.3  million  scheduled  for  FY  1973,  we  were 
hopteful  that  the  park  dedication  could  take 
place  some  time  during  August,  1972. 

We  were  again  disappointed  when  the  FY 
1973  budget  included  only  W.l  million  for 
Dunes  development,  rather  than  the  $2.3 
million  called  for  in  the  Park  Service's  own 
five-year  plan.  Despite  this  setback.  Park 
Service  officials  still  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  an  August  dedication. 

Now,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
restored  the  full  $2.3  million  for  FY  1973 
development,  we  have  received  no  word  on 
an  August  dedication  and  have  In  fact  re- 
ceived indications  that  It  may  be  put  off 
until  next  year. 
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With  the  funds  now  available,  we  hope 
you  wlU  agree  that  seven  years  Is  simply 
too  long  for  the  park-starved  millions  of 
Northern  Hllnois  and  Indiana  to  wait  for 
the  preservation  and  development  of  one  of 
their  most  valuable  natural  resources. 

If  bringing  parks  to  the  people  mearus  any- 
thin",  surely  it  means  dedicating  our  na- 
tlons  first  urban  national  park  this  year: 
it  means  making  good  on  a  commitment 
the  country  made  to  the  people  of  Northern 
Illinois  and  Indiana  in  October,  1966;  it 
means  turning  the  half-century-old  dream 
of  an  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  into 
a  reality  for  millions. 
As  Senator  PavU  Douglas  said  in  1965: 
The  need  Is  so  great,  and  the  opportunity 
so  v;ondrous,  that  further  delay  cannot  be 
permitted. 

we    look    forward    to   hearing    from    you 
concerning  the  dedication  this  year. 
Sincerely. 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III, 
Birch  Bath. 
CH.«LES  H.  Percy. 
Vance  Hartke. 


THE  82D  ANNUAL  CONGRESS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  between 
June  11,  and  June  14  of  this  year,  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  assembled  in  Indian- 
apolis at  their  82d  annual  congress.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  fine 
organization  which  has  been  fo  instru- 
mental in  preserving  the  lieritage  of 
America  and  the  spirit  of  '76. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
12  resolutions  adopted  unanimously 
by  that  assembly  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolutions 
The  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  at  its  82nd  Annual 
Congress,  assembled  from  June  Uth  through 
June  14th,  1972,  at  the  Indianapolis  Hilton. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote,  the  following  resolutions: 

RESOLUTION  NO.  I 

Whereas,  President  Richard  M.  Nixons 
policy  regarding  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  to 
continue  to  seek  to  negotiate  a  jtist  and 
honorable  settlement  and  a  return  of 
American  prisoners  held  by  the  Communist 
forces,  but  not  to  partlclpr.te  in  a  surrender 
of  the  freedom  of  the  millions  of  South 
Vietnamese  citizens  nor  in  c  surrender  of  the 
honor  of  our  nation;  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  N.itionnl  Society.  Sons 
the  American  Revolution  in  its  82nd  Annual 
Congress  assembled  hereby  affirms  its  sup- 
port of  these  policies  a"?  stated  by  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  urges  that  he 
take  all  necessary  and  responsible  action  to 
eiTect  an  end  to  the  conflict,  a  prom.pt  return 
of  American  prisoners  held  by  the  Com- 
munists and  tlie  reasonable  a.ssurance  of  the 
freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
whom  we  have  befriended  from  future  polit- 
ical and  military  aggressions. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    2 

Wherea.-;.  the  National  Society.  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  noted  a  rapid  rise 
in  public  proposals  that  the  United  States 
should  grant  amnesty  to  those  young  men 
who  have  fled  their  country  to  avoid  military 
service  and  those  who  have  deserted  from 
milltMy    service,    and 

WTiereas.  we  believe  those  young  men  who 
have  fled  or  deserted  have  refused  to  fulfill 


one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  citizen- 
ship and  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  faith 
with  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  have  honorably  served  their  coun- 
try, those  who  are  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
who  have  given  their  lives,  the  ultimate 
sacrifice;  Tiierefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  strong  op- 
position to  such  action;  that  we  call  upon 
oi.r  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  resist  the  pressures  being  mounted  for 
.'unnesty;  and  that  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties prosecute  those  offenders  swiftly  and 
fully  when  and  if  they  were  apprei'.ended. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  3 

Whereas,  truth  constitutes  the  greate-.t 
weapon  against  communist  falsehoods;  and 
Whereas,  "Radio  Fr°e  Europe"  and  similar 
agencies  have  dene  a  commendable  task,  on  a 
relatively  modest  budget,  in  penetrating  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  presenting  essential  and 
truthful  nev.-s,  thereby  bringing  a  ray  of 
hope  and  comfort  to  the  enslaved  masses 
laboring  under  the  comnutnist  yoke;  Now, 
liierefore  be  it 

Resah-cd.  that  the  National  S;'ciety,  Sons 
oC  the  Amcric.i'i  Revolution  f.ivoro  the.se 
prjj'rrans  and  ur^cs  that  they  be  continued. 
eesclution  no.  4 
Whereas,  many  citizens  are  expre.=;sinp  con- 
cern for  the  moral  decay,  the  spiritual  dearth 
and  the  rise  of  de.structive  revolutionaries 
v.lio  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  American  way 
of  life  and  undermine  the  principles  of  our 
Constitutional   Republic;   and 

Whereas,  every  endeavor  to  make  the  fibre 
of  our  country  strcnn;er  has  little  hope  of 
success  unless  our  citizens  are  inculcated 
witli  tiie  need  to  observe  the  principles  ot 
love  of  country  and  our  countrymen,  justice 
and  .service;  and 

Whereas,  the  Ciiaplain  General  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  in  his  report  to  this  Congress 
has  urged  a  National  spiritual  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  Compatriots  of  the  Society; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  tlie  Chaplain 
General  in  said  report  and  urgently  ask  all 
Chaplains  of  the  State  Societies  and  local 
Chapters  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  all  Compatriots  everywhere,  to  give 
earnest  and  active  encouragement  to  all  pro- 
grams of  the  Society  for  a  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  motivations  of  o'tr  people. 
resolution  no.  5 
Whereas,  for  many  years,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Judiciary  and  Executive  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  directed  vari- 
ous local  school  districts  to  adopt  courses  of 
action  wliich  have  encroached  upon  parental 
and  local  authority  governing  neighborhood 
schools;  and 

Whereas,  such  encroachment  threatens  to 
destroy  our  public  schools  and  places  in  Jeop- 
ardy the  traditional  control  of  Public  Edu- 
c.ition  by  tlic  States; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tioit  in  its  B2nd  Annual  Congress  .assembled, 
urges  the  United  States  Congress  to  propose 
and  the  States  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  .issure  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  neighborhood  schools  and  promote 
the  provision  of  a  quality  education  to  all 
children,  and  prohibiting  any  form  of  com- 
pulsory busing  of  students  to  achieve  racial 
b:ilance. 

resolution  no.  6 

Whereas,  one  of  the  most  revered  men  in 
the  United  States.  President  Abraliam  Lin- 
coln, directed  that  the  song  "Dixie  "  be  played 
at  events  celebrating  the  end  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States;  and 

Whereas,  "Dixie"  Is  a  most  Important  part 
of  Americana,  and  should  be  recognized  as 
such  by  all  patriotic  citizens;  and 


Whereas,  respect  for  America  and  Its  old 
and  respected  Institutions  and  traditions. 
Including  the  music  which  makes  up  a  part 
of   her  history,   should   be   displayed   by   all 

p.itrlotic  citizens; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tloiuii  Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion In  its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
endorses  the  right  of  all  free  citizens  to  free- 
ly play  and  sing  the  song  ■Dixie"  and  other 
music  forming  a  part  of  our  American  her- 
itage, and  urges  all  civil  authorities  to  pre- 
serve this  right  as  one  of  those  fundamental 
freedoms  which  are  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
true  Americans. 

resolvtion  no.  7 

\Viicre;i  =  ,  t'.ic  California  Society.  Som  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  taken  appropriate 
action  to  Eunport  the  establishment  of  the 
Patton  fiimi'ly  home  in  the  City  of  San 
M:irino,  California  as  a  memorial  to  the  late. 
General  George  S.  Patton.  Jr.; 

Now,  therciore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
that  It  endorses  the  action  of  tlie  aforesr.id 
Callf'irnia  S- ciety  n.nd  urges  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Patton  llome 
in  S.in  Marino.  California  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  General  Patton. 

RC'^OLTTION    NO.    8 

Whereav;,  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
Aniciican  Revolution  and  the  Indiana  So- 
ciety. Son-,  of  the  American  Revolution  lost 
a  rte<idfa=it  and  valiant  compatriot  upon  the 
pa.)«.ing  of  Compatriot  James  Arthur  De- 
Weerd,  D.D  ;  and 

Whereas,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  82iid 
.'Viuuial  Congress  being  convened  in  his  be- 
loved Stale  of  Indi-na.  it  Is  deenied  fitting 
that  a  special  tribute  to  our  late  Compatriot 
DeWeerd  be  adopted  by  this  Congress: 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Soni  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution In  its  82nd  Annual  Congress  a-ssem- 
bled.  that  we  express  our  deepest  regret  upon 
the  pa&sii^g  of  Compatriot  James  Arthur  De- 
Weerd, we  e.\tend  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
ills  family  and  many  friends:  and  we  express 
our  deep  gratitude  for  all  of  the  dedicated 
service  he  gave  during  his  lifetime  to  tlie 
Society  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  otir  Republic  was 
founded. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    9 

Whereas,  the  National  Society,  Sens  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  learned  with  deep 
regret  of  the  recent  death  of  F.B.I.  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover;  and 

Whereas,  the  81st  Annual  Congress  by  1,* 
Resolution  ir7  has  strongly  approved  Mr. 
Hoover's  policies,  leadership  and  dedication 
to  law  and  order;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  first  recipi- 
ent of  the  National  Society's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Commendation  Medal  being  presented 
to  him  by  the  then  President  General  Waller 
Sterling: 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Socle  lV  of  the  Sons  cf  the  American 
Revolution  at  its  82nd  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled that  we  express  our  deepest  regret 
upon  the  passing  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  e.x'.end  our  sincere  sympathy  t-o  his  fam- 
ily and  many  friends  and  we  express  our 
deep  gratitude  to  the  dedicated  service  he 
gave  during  his  lifetime  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  U>  the 
preservatloit  of  the  principles  upon  which 
our  Republic  was  founded. 

resolution  no.   10 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  expelled  loyal  member  of  t!ie 
U.N.  the  Nationalist  Republic  of  China,  and 

Whereas,  this  action  by  the  UJ*.  violated 
the  principles  of  Its  own  Charter,  and 

Whereas,  Nationalist  China  was  a  peace- 
ful, dues  payiJig  member  of  the  U.N.  and  « 
friend  of  the  United  States,  and 
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Whereas,  the  U.N.  has  admitted  Commu- 
nist China,  a  government  which  has  slaugh- 
tered millions  of  Its  own  people,  and  has  Im- 
posed a  constant  reign  of  oppression  and 
slavery,  and 

Whereas,  Communist  China,  having  been 
given  a  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  can 
now  veto  any  action  by  the  UJ*.  thereby 
making  it  totally  impotent  as  a  force  for 
peace,  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
ponents seek  to  grant  a  total  Power  of  At- 
torney over  the  internal  affairs  of  Its  mem- 
bers which  would  thereby  deprive  the  United 
States  of  its  Sovereign  Powers  and  make  It 
subservient  to  the  will  of  multitudinous, 
foreign  countries,  and 

Whereas,  competent  testimony  shows  that 
certain  foreign  nations  are  using  their  mem- 
bership in  the  X53if.  to  bring  In  spies  and 
subversion  to  attack  the  United  SUtes  in- 
ternally: 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution again  goes  on  record  as  opposing  con- 
tinuation of  our  membership  In  the  United 
Nations. 

BESOLCTJON    NO.    11 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  re-aflirm  and  le-adopt  all  pre- 
vious Resolutions; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society  does  re-adopt  and  re-afflrm  all 
previous  resolutions  where  applicable. 

■ESOLUTION    NO.    13 

Whereas,  the  82nd  Annual  Congress  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  has  been  successful  In  every  re- 
spect: and 

Whereas,  our  appreciation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  individuals  and  groups  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  Congress: 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion hereby  expresses  Its  grateful  appreci- 
ation to  President  General  Eugene  C.  McOulre 
and  to  his  charming  and  devoted  wife,  Paula, 
for  the  faithful  f>erformance  by  him  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  high  office  and  the 
gracious  giving  of  their  talents  to  his  out- 
standing admiration:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved:  that  our  appreci- 
ation be  given  to  our  Executive  Secretary, 
Warren  S.  Woodward,  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Olsela,  for  their  vital  role  In  the  arrange- 
ments for.  and  execution  of,  the  Congress,  and 

Be  It  fuither  resolved:  that  our  grateful 
appreciation  and  thanks  be  extended  to: 

Compatriot  Marshall  E.  Miller,  Chairman 
of  the  Indiana  Society  Congress  Arrange- 
ments Committee,  and  his  attractive  wife, 
Marilyn,  and  Compatriot  Jack  K.  Car- 
michael,  President  of  the  Indiana  Society 
and  Co-Chairman  of  the  Indiana  Society 
Congress  Arrangements  Committee,  and 
members  of  the  Indiana  Society  and  their 
ladles  who  assisted  them,  and  in  particular. 
Compatriot  and  Mrs.  Cyril  L.  Johnson,  Com- 
patriot and  Mrs.  Albert  T.  Morris.  Walter  C. 
Bridgewater.  Troy  Q.  Thurston.  Lowell  C. 
Reed.  Adam  Riggln  and  Estel  L.  Allen. 

The  Honorable  Edgar  D.  Whitcomb,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  The  Hon- 
orable Richard  O.  Lugar.  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Indlanapcrfis  and  The  Honorable  John  W. 
Walls,  Senior  Assistant  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Indianapolis  for  their  well-received  greet- 
ings and  remarks  to  this  Annual  Congress: 

Compatriot  Fred  J.  Mllligen.  Speaker  at  the 
Monday  luncheon: 

Mr.  M.  Stanton  Evans.  Speaker  at  the  Tues- 
day evening  banquet: 

Colonel  (and  Compatriot)  Charles  M. 
Duke.  Jr..  USAP,  the  first  member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  to  walk  on 
the  Moon,  and  Speaker  at  the  Wednesday 
evening  banquet,  and  his  lovely  wife.  Dottles, 
who  charmed  everyone: 

Mrs.  Donald  Spicer.  President  General,  Na- 


tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution;  Mrs.  D.  Allen,  Senior  National 
President,  National  Society,  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution;  Mr.  Philip  E.  Home, 
National  President,  Children  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution:  and  to  Mrs.  Floyd  Grlgsby, 
State  Regent,  Indiana  Society.  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  for  their  attend- 
ance at  and  greetings  to  this  82nd  Annual 
Congress; 

Past  President  General  Charles  A.  Ander- 
son, M.D..  for  arranging  the  display  of  Com- 
patriot S.  Hubbard  Scott's  collection  of  his- 
torical, State  and  Territorial  flags  belonging 
to  the  Ohio  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution: 

The  Staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Hilton  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  this  82nd  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Society. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  National 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled,  hereby 
expresses  Its  sincere  appreciation  to  all  the 
many  others  whose  efforts  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  Congress. 


THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association, 
this  month  celebrates  50  years  of  out- 
standing service  and  accomplishment.  I 
feel  it  only  fitting  and  proper  to  recount 
some  of  the  contributions  this  organiza- 
tion has  made  to  worthy  causes,  both 
here  at  home  and  abroad. 

AHEPA  has  generously  and  consist- 
ently come  to  the  aid  of  many  victims 
of  natural  disasters.  Be  it  a  hurricane  in 
Florida,  a  flood  in  Mississippi,  or  an 
earthquake  in  Corinth,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  been  there.  They  have  been 
there  to  help  the  injured,  the  homeless, 
and  the  grief  stricken.  They  have  helped 
build  new  homes,  new  towns,  and  even 
new  lives  for  poor  souls  who  have  had 
everything  they  hold  dear  swept  away 
in  a  few  brief  hours.  These  are  the  ac- 
tions of  a  dedicated  and  unselfish  group 
to  people. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  also  helped  to 
enrich  the  lives  of  many  through  its  con- 
tributions to  various  educational  pro- 
grams. For  the  past  41  years,  AHEPA  has 
been  participating  in  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  that  have  helped  many  de- 
serving students  participate  In  an  edu- 
cational experience  they  might  otherwise 
not  had.  In  addition  to  the  scholarship 
programs,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  do- 
nated the  AHEPA  Hall  for  Boys  and  the 
AHEPA  School  to  St.  Basil's  Academy  in 
Garrison,  N.Y. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  special 
mention  of  those  m.embers  of  AHEPA 
with  whom  I  am  most  famliar,  those  of 
the  New  Hampshire  districts.  These 
members  have  not  only  contributed  to 
the  national  programs  I  mentioned,  but 
have  initiated  numerous  projects  on  a 
local  level.  The  enthusiasm  and  expertise 
with  which  they  have  carried  out  these 
activities  have  resulted  not  only  in  a 
higher  quality  of  life  for  those  the  proj- 
ects were  designed  to  serve,  but  have 
also  contributed  greatly  to  the  rewarding 
sense  of  accomplishment. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  out- 
standing contributions  made  by  the  civic- 
minded  citizens.  This  would  truly  be  a 
better  world  if  everyone  were  as  con- 
cerned for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 


man  as  the  members  of  AHEPA  have 
been.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  to  join  me  In  com- 
mending the  wonderful  works  of  this 
organization  and  to  wish  them  con- 
tinued success. 


MENTAL  HARM:  A  THREAT  TODAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ar- 
ticle n  of  the  Genocide  Convention  states 
that: 

The  crime  of  genocide  shall  Include  the 
act  or  the  Intent  to  cause  serious  bodily  or 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group. 

Originally,  critics  of  article  n  simply 
did  not  tmderstand  the  phrase  "mental 
harm".  However,  as  we  have  learned 
more  about  the  tortures  used  during 
World  War  II,  we  have  come  to  realize 
that  mental  harm  is  no  less  an  evil  than 
physical  harm. 

Other  critics  of  article  n  msdntain 
that  the  phrase  "mental  harm"  is  far  too 
ambiguous  for  use  in  an  international 
agreement.  Hie  implementing  legisla- 
tion for  the  treaty  should  dispel  such 
doubts.  Mental  harm  is  described  as: 

Any  act  which  causes  the  permanent  Im- 
pairment of  the  mental  faculties  of  members 
of  the  group  by  means  of  torture,  deprivation 
of  physical  or  psychological  operation.  In- 
troduction of  drugs  ...  or  psychiatric  treat- 
ment calculated  to  permanently  impair  the 
mental  process. 

Critics  of  article  n  can  no  longer 
state  that  the  language  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  ill-defined.  Nor  can  they 
deny  that  mental  harm  remains  a  threat 
to  himianity  today.  Therefore,  I  call 
upon  the  Senate  to  decrease  the  threat 
of  mental  harm  and  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  without  further  delay. 


SECRETARY  GENERAL  WALDHEIM 
AND  THE  BOMBING  OP  THE  DIKES 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Waldheim,  is  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, a  man  who  Is  devoted  to  peace.  He 
has  one  of  the  most  thankless  jobs  in  the 
world.  I  was,  therefore,  especially  con- 
cerned over  Secretary  of  State  Rogers' 
implication  that  Mr.  Waldheim  is  a  mere 
mouthpiece  of  "a  carefully  planned  cam- 
paign by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  their 
supporters."  Mr.  George  Bush,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  has 
linked  him  to  a  "massive  propaganda 
campaign." 

Let  us  see  what  this  so-called  propa- 
ganda campaign  consists  of.  On  July  24, 
Mr.  Waldheim  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived word  through  private  channels 
that  North  Vietnamese  dikes  had  been 
bombed.  The  columnist  Joseph  Kraft  re- 
ports that  he  personally  saw  two  dikes 
that  had  been  bombed.  The  president  of 
the  National  Student  Association  told 
me  firsthand  of  destruction  along  the 
dikes  that  she  has  witnessed.  Jean- 
Christophe  Oberg,  Sweden's  Ambassa- 
dor to  North  Vietnam,  has  issued  simi- 
lar reports  based  on  direct  information. 
So  has  Jean  Thoraval,  a  correspondent 
for  Agence  France-Presse.  The  Secretary 
General  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  has  deplored  the  bombing  of 
the  dikes.  And  the  list  continues  to  grow. 
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What  does  the  Nixon  administration 
have  to  say  about  all  this? 

President  Nixon  stated  last  April  that 
bombing  the  dikes  was  "not  needed" 
and  "something  we  want  to  avoid."  The 
Pentagon  has  denied  that  dikes  have  been 
specifically  assigned  as  targets.  But  in  a 
news  conference  on  July  6,  Secretary 
Laird  commented  that — 

Some  of  the  dikes  and  dams  may  be  on 
roadways  that  are  being  used  or  they  may  be 
in  a  position  where  antiaircraft  weaponry  Is 
placed,  and,  of  course,  our  pilots  are  given 
the  opportunity  and  they  should  have  this 
capability  to  attack  North  Vietnamese  gun 
emplacements. 

Mr.  President,  the  North  Vietnamese 
dike  system  is  some  2,500  miles  long.  In 
many  cases,  the  river  flows  at  a  level 
which  Is  5  or  6  feet  higher  than  the  rice 
fields.  For  that  reason  dikes  often  coin- 
cide with  roads.  And  the  roads  are  al- 
ready fair  game. 

But  the  issue  is  no  longer  whether  dikes 
are  in  fact  being  bombed.  We  do  not  need 
a  massive  propaganda  campaign  from 
Hanoi  to  tells  us  that  they  are.  The  issue 
is  whether  they  are  being  bombed  in- 
tentionally. 

What  did  Mr.  Waldheim  say?  I  quote 
him: 

I  cannot  tell  you  whether  the  bombing 
was  Intentional  or  not. 

Why,  then,  did  Secretary  Rogers  and 
Ambassador  Bush  link  Mr.  Waldheim 
with  propaganda  from  Hanoi?  The  only 
reason  I  can  think  of  is  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  so  stung  by  Vietnam 
war  critics  that  it  is  deliberately  trying  to 
undermine  the  Secretary  General's  rep- 
utation. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Nations 
stands  for  a  major  alternative  to  chaos 
and  bloodshed.  It  embodies  a  hope,  as  yet 
sadly  imrealized,  of  finding  fair  and  regu- 
larized avenues  to  the  nonviolent  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  Casting  aspersions  on 
a  man  who  is  trying  to  build  a  more 
peaceful  world  Is  both  unfortunate  and 
unfair. 


PROMOTION  OP  EDWARD  P.  MC- 
LAUGHLIN. SAN  FRANCISCO.  TO 
PRESIDENT  OP  ABC  RADIO  NET- 
WORK 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  excel- 
lence Is  a  rare  quality,  but  a  potent  one 
that  can  carry  a  man  far,  as  It  has 
Edward  F.  McLaughlin,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Since  1964.  he  has  been  a  guiding  fig- 
ure at  San  Francisco's  KGO  radio,  and 
now  he  has  been  promoted  to  president 
of  the  ABC  Radio  Network. 

His  Is  a  well-deserved  promotion,  for 
he  is  a  leader  In  hard-hitting  news  and 
interview  broadcasting,  and  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  do  an  outstanding  job  for 
ABC. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  Is  a  native  San  Fran- 
ciscan and  currently  Is  president  of  the 
Northern  California  Broadcasters  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  has  been  a  leader  in  forging  closer 
ties  between  community  and  the  media, 
a  trend  I  am  sure  he  will  continue  to 
advance  in  his  new  post. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OP  AHEPA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mi".  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  a  growing  number  of 
Senators  in  expressing  congratulations 
and  commendation  to  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  on  its  golden  anniversary. 

The  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association,  founded  July  26, 
1922,  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  championed 
the  cause  of  education,  fought  for  the 
freedom  and  self-respect  of  the  minori- 
ties, and  displayed  benevolence  and  gen- 
erosity to  the  stricken  victims  of  disaster 
both  here  and  abroad  for  half  a  century. 
Further,  AHEPA  has  been  Instrumental 
in  promoting  good  and  responsible  citi- 
zenship and  civic  activities  throughout 
49  States.  Canada,  and  Australia. 

It  Is  only  proper  that  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  throughout  the  Nation  extend 
our  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  this  out- 
standing organization  for  50  years  of 
selfless  service  In  behalf  of  the  world 
community. 


RURAL  AMERICA  AND  LAND  GRANT 
COLLEGES 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  rural 
America  is  in  a  crisis  whicii  affects  family 
farmers,  farmworkers,  small  town  busi- 
ness, rural  commimities,  consumers,  and 
the  residents  of  urban  America. 

Some  47.1  percent  of  the  farm  fam- 
ilies in  the  country  have  annual  Incomes 
below  $3,000.  More  than  half  the  farms 
in  the  country  have  sales  imder  $5,000  a 
year.  Since  1940,  more  than  3  million 
farms  have  folded,  and  farms  continue 
to  fold  now  at  the  rate  of  2.000  a  week. 

Hired  farmworkers  doing  farmwork 
averaged  an  income  of  only  $1,083  in 
1970;  those  who  also  did  some  nonf  arm- 
work  averaged  $2,461. 

There  are  14  million  rural  Americans 
living  under  the  poverty  level  with  mil- 
lions more  on  the  edge  of  poverty. 

Independent,  small  town  businesses 
are  closing  at  the  rate  of  16.000  a  year. 
Since  1940,  30  million  people  have  left 
rural  America  for  the  cities;  this  migra- 
tion continues  at  800.000  a  year. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
has  during  the  92d  Congress  heard  testi- 
mony from  across  the  country  about  the 
condition  of  rural  America  and  its  ram- 
ifications for  the  entire  Nation.  Recently, 
we  held  2  days  of  hearings  on  land-grant 
colleges  and  found  in  these  institutions 
an  awareness  of  the  rural  revolution  but 
reluctance  to  cope  with  it.  Farmers  and 
farmworkers  are  being  displaced  by  tech- 
nology', much  of  it  developed  in  the  land 
grant  college  complex,  and  yet  the  com- 
plex seems  on  the  whole  «>3capable  or 
imwilling  to  cope  with  the  technological 
displacement  of  people  in  rural  America. 

Our  land-grant  colleges  are  presently 
authorized  to  conduct  the  research  and 
provide  assistance  necessary  to  meet  this 
crisis.  I  am  hopeful  that  with  the  funds 
provided  iia  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tions bill  we  are  considering  today  re- 
search will  be  conducted  in  areas  where 
a  clear  mandate  already  exists. 


The  money  we  appropriate  each  year 
for  agricultural  research  is  intended  to 
serve  all  of  rural  America,  not  just  the 
conglomerates  and  giant  corporations, 
not  just  the  large  farmers,  but  everyone. 
Those  farmers  and  farmworkers  living 
today  in  poverty  cry  out  for  our  help. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  invests 
some  $6  billion  in  agriculture  each  year, 
some  $750  million  in  the  land-grant  col- 
lege complex  alone.  But  when  this  large 
pie  is  divided,  we  find  that  the  slice  for 
the  people  in  rural  America  Is  too  small. 
We  found  a  dedication  among  maiiy 
representatives  of  both  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  desirable  goal  of  "efBciency." 
But  that  goal  has  side  effects  many  of 
us  never  dreamed  of — a  nightmare  we 
cannot  ignore  or  forget.  Agricultural 
Secretary  Butz  tells  us  that  1  million 
more  people  will  leave  the  farms  by  1980. 
Yet,  our  cities  cannot  hold  these  people: 
our  rural  areas  cannot  afford  to  loie 
them. 

All  the  while  these  vast  changes  are 
occurring  in  rural  America  we  have  had 
at  our  hands  the  resources  to  prevent  a 
precipitous  decline  In  the  quality  of  liie 
for  those  left  behind.  What  we  have 
lacked  has  been  a  policy  centered  upon 
human  beings  and  their  well-being — and 
a  strong  will  to  implement  such  a  policy. 
Even  now  we  have  the  means  to  revitalize 
rural  America:  to  make  it  a  fit  and  prom- 
ising place  for  families  to  live. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated today  will  turn  the  genius  of 
these  research  centers  to  the  crisis  I 
speak  of.  I  hope  the  land-grant  colleges 
and  USDA  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  investigate  the  afflictions 
that  gnaw  at  rural  America. 

We  must  find  ways  to  keep  efScient 
rural  Americans  on  the  farm  if  they  so 
choose,  to  create  mechanisms  of  credit 
and  marketing  which  make  small  farms 
that  are  admittedly  efficient,  viable  eco- 
nomic enterprises,  and  machines  and 
chemicals  which  are  practical  for  small 
farmers  as  well  as  big.  We  must  find  jobs 
for  those  who  are  displaced  by  mech- 
anization, and  ways  to  finance  farm- 
workers' purchase  and  lease  of  land  so 
that  they  can  live  the  lives  they  choose — 
and  live  those  lives  in  comfort  and  dig- 
nity, not  in  poverty. 

We  must  study  the  consequences  of 
past  agricultural  research  and  policy  and 
explore  the  social  and  economic  costs  of 
ever-growing  bigness  in  agriculture.  In 
some  cases  we  will  find  tliat  the  costs  of 
"efficiency"  are  too  high. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  these  new  moneys 
win  be  used  to  Investigate  the  crisis  In 
rural  America,  find  its  sources,  seek  the 
means  to  create  a  viable  way  of  life  for 
the  family  farmer  and  for  the  farm- 
worker, and  end  the  relentless  migration 
from  farm  to  city  that  has  a  detrimental 
impact  in  both  rural  and  urban  America. 
Those  who  love  the  land,  who  choose  to 
stay  there  and  grow  for  the  American 
people  its  food  and  fiber,  deserve  a  digni- 
fied and  comfortable  existence.  Let  us 
help  them  find  it. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  land-grant  colleges  at 
the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
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gratory  Labor,  we  discovered  a  record  of 
discrimination  against  the  crtleges  of 
1890.  the  black  land-giant  colleges. 

There  are  17  of  these  colleges  of  1890. 
Supposedly  full  partners  in  the  land- 
grant  college  system — created  as  origi- 
nally separate  but  equal  institutions  in 
the  Southern  and  border  States — they 
now  offer  to  blacks  a  real  opportunity  for 
college  education.  Of  the  470,000  black 
students  in  college,  50,000 — 1  out  of  9 — 
are  in  the  colleges  of  1890.  And  these  col- 
leges serve  not  only  the  black,  but  the 
poor  black.  Seven  percent  of  the  Nations 
college  students  are  drawn  from  low-in- 
come families,  but  the  average  family  in- 
come of  37.6  percent  of  entering  black 
students  in  1968  was  under  $4,000. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
long  record  of  discrimination  against  the 
colleges  of  1890.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  they 
received  $352  per  capita  while  the  col- 
leges of  1862— the  white  land-grant  col- 
leges— received  $705.  In  fiscal  year  1969, 
the  colleges  of  1890  received  S311  per 
capita,  the  colleges  of  1862,  $673.  For 
fiscal  year  1971  the  figures  were  $310  and 
$710,  respectively. 

USDA  aid  has  been  particularly  dis- 
criminatory. In  1970.  of  the  total  of  $76.8 
million  of  USDA  aid  to  land-grant  col- 
leges, the  colleges  of  1890  received  only 
$338,000  or  0.05  percent.  These  colleges 
have  never  received  any  money  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act,  for  exten.sion,  or  the 
Hatch  Act,  for  research.  In  1972,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  dedication  of  Congress- 
man Bill  Evans,  the  colleges  of  1890  re- 
ceived an  additional  $12.6  million,  which 
the  colleges  were  able  to  receive  only 
after  long  and  difficult  struggles  with 
redtape  of  disturbing  persistence. 

Even  these  additional  funds  leave  the 
black  land-grant  colleges  at  far  from 
parity.  More  must  be  done  to  guarantee 
that  these  colleges  become  full  partners 
in  the  land-grant  college  system.  The 
bill  before  us  increases  Federal  aid  to 
these  institutions.  These  funds,  for  ex- 
tension and  research,  will  begin  to  allow 
these  schools  to  reach  their  already  rec- 
ognized potential  as  institutions  in  the 
service  of  America's  agriculture. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  enough  to  meet 
the  crisis  rural  America  now  faces.  I 
hope  to  pursue  a  course  of  legislative  ac- 
tion that  will  end  the  discrimination  in 
Federal  funding  which  the  colleges  of 
1890  now  experience,  and  will  Increase 
the  response  of  these  institutions,  black 
and  white,  to  the  problems  which  now 
debilitate  rural  America.  We  have  begun 
too  late,  but,  hopefully,  we  are  beginning 
down  a  long  road  to  a  healthy  rural 
America. 

FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOVIET 
OCCUPATION  OF  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  Amer- 
ica and  freedom  lovers  everywhere  will 
soon  join  in  commemoration  of  the 
brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

In  1968.  a  number  of  reforms  were 
initiated  by  the  Czechoslovaklan  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  backing  of  most  of  its 
citizens.  These  reforms,  aimed  at  in- 
creasing  the   freedoms   of   the   people. 


alarmed  the  Soviet  Union.  On  August 
21,  1968,  the  Soviet  Union  invaded 
Czechoslovakia,  a  sovereign  nation,  and 
Installed  a  puppet  government  to  nile  by 
the  dictates  of  Moscow. 

Four  years  have  passed  and  Russian 
troops  still  occupy  Czechosolavakia.  I 
shoiild  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  several  documents  which  de- 
scribe the  crime  committed  by  the  So- 
viet Union  against  the  people  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. These  articles  and  letters  de- 
serve the  consideration  of  concerned 
U.S.  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
material,  provided  by  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CzrciiosLov.\K  National 
Council  of  America, 

Chicago,  III. 

FREEDOM    IS   INDIVISIBLE 

On  this  sad  occasion  of  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  brutal  Soviet-led  invasion  and 
occupation  of  peaceful  and  freedom-loving 
Czechoslovakia,  we  American  citizens  of 
Czech,  Slovak  and  Subcarpatho-Ruthenian 
descent,  again  remind  the  entire  world  of 
this  Soviet  violation  of  key  principles  of  In- 
ternational law  Incorporated  into  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations: 

The  brutal  Soviet  aggression  and  occupa- 
tion: 

( 1 )  violated  the  sovereignty  of  a  member 
state  of  the  United  Nations  (Article  2,  Sec- 
tion 1) : 

(2)  was  carried  out  In  violation  of  Article 
2,  Section  4,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  In  the  relations  between  Individual 
members  of  the  United  Nations; 

(3)  violated  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation of  peoples  (Article   1,  Section  2); 

(4)  was  in  conflict  with  Article  2,  Section 
7,  which  prohibits  outside  Intervention  In 
matters  essentially  within  the  domestic  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  state; 

(5)  was  in  conflict  with  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  particularly  with  Resolution  2131 
(XXI)  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  December 
21,  1965,  upon  the  Soviet  Union's  own  mo- 
tion, prohibiting  any  Intervention  In  the 
domestic  afTalrs  of  any  state  and  guarantee- 
ing  Its  Independence   and  sovereignty. 

The  contlnvied  Soviet  occupation  of 
Czecho.slovakla  is  another  crime  against  the 
right  of  a  small  country  to  determine  Its 
own  destiny  and  aspirations.  The  Invasion 
was  an  intervention  by  the  forces  of  reac- 
tionary communism  to  prevent  the  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  from  establishing  their  own  so- 
cial order  that  did  not  endanger  anyone  and 
sought  to  contribute  to  the  building  of 
bridges  across  the  discords  of  a  divided  world 
and  to  lend  aid  to  a  better  under.<;tanding  and 
cooperation  among  all  nations  on  the  basis 
of  true  progress  and  humanity. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  have  not  re- 
signed themselves  to  these  aggressive  plans 
of  Moscow.  The  day  of  August  21,  Is  being 
commemorated  in  Czechoslovakia  as  a  Day 
of  Soviet  Shame  In  a  mighty  and  disciplined 
resistance  against  Soviet  pressure.  We  are 
Joining  our  friends  in  Czechoslovakia  In  ask- 
ing the  entire  civilized  world  to  support  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  In  their  eH'ort  to 
achieve  "the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Czechoslovakia." 

IProm  the  Washington  Post.  July  18,  1972) 
DuBCEK  Supporters  on  Trial  in  Prague 
Pracde,  July  17. — Thirteen  prominent  sup- 
porters of  liberal  former  Communist  Party 


leader  Alexander  Dubcek  went  on  trial  today 
in  the  Prague  city  court. 

All  were  accused  of  "subversive  activity" 
In  connection  with  leaflets  circulating  in 
Czechoslovakia  before  last  November's  parlia- 
mentary election,  usually  well-informed 
sources  said. 

The  leaflets  told  citizens  of  their  con- 
stitutional rights,  such  as  crossing  out  names 
listed  on  the  ballot,  and  some  lu'ged  Czechs 
to  refrain  from  voting. 

The  charge  of  subversion  carries  penalties 
of  one  to  ten  years  imprisonment. 

The  defendants,  who  are  being  tried  in 
three  separate  groups,  include  Jirl  Littera,  a 
former  secretary  of  the  Prague  city  commit-  \ 
tee;  Jlrl  Mueller,  a  former  president  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Students'  Union;  Jan  Tesar, 
a  historian;  and  Rudolf  Battek,  a  sociologist 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Czech 
National  Council. 

They  were  among  the  Intellectuals  who 
helped  prepare  the  ground  for  Dubcek's  15- 
month  rule  in  1968  and  1969. 

Mueller  edited  a  student  periodical  In  1964 
that  advocated  a  student  organization  sepa- 
rate from  the  Communist  Party.  He  was 
banned  from  pursuing  his  studies  In  1966 
and  expelled  from  the  party's  Czechoslovak 
Youth  Union. 

He  was  allowed  to  continue  his  university 
studies  during  the  Dubcek  period,  but  after 
the  Soviet-led  invasion  in  the  summer  of 
1968,  he  was  prevented  from  submitting  his 
thesis.  He  was  arrested  in  1971  for  alleged 
subversion. 

Tesar  voiced  opposition  to  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion and  was  arrested  in  September  1969. 
He  was  relea.sed  without  trial  11  months  later, 
and  arrested  again  in  November  1971  on 
charges  of  having  advocated  a  boycott  of  the 
elections. 

The  ofBclal  Czechoslovak  news  agency  con- 
firmed only  that  the  first  group,  headed  by 
Mueller,  was  being  tried  for  subversion  in 
connection  with  the  leaflets.  It  said  the  de- 
fendants were  accused  "mainly  of  distribut- 
ing Illegal  printed  matter  in  1970-71  In  con- 
nection with  the  recent  election." 

Also  charged  In  the  indictment  for  the 
Mueller  group  was  Mrs.  Jean  Rosemary  Ka- 
vanova  (born  Edwards),  a  native  of  London 
who  is  the  widow  of  a  Czech  diplomat  and 
now  lives  in  England.  She  also  has  Czech 
citizenship. 

Originally,  it  was  thought  five  people  were 
being  tried  In  the  Mueller  group.  But  court- 
room sources  later  said  a  sixth  man,  a  com- 
puter engineer  named  Pavel  Mares,  was  also 
In  the  court  on  trial. 

The  public  and  Western  correspondents 
were  barred  from  the  courtroom,  and  only 
wives  and  parents  were  allowed  in. 

Czechoslovak  National  Council 

OF  America, 
Chicago,  III.,  August  6, 1971. 
Secretary  General. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
General  Secretariat, 
Brussels.  Belgium. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America  I  would  like  to 
repeat  below  a  few  facts,  also  too  well  known 
to  you,  and  to  share  with  you  some  sugges- 
tions of  potential  value. 

The  Soviet  proposal  for  mutual  troop  with- 
drawal was  presented,  as  were  some  previous 
proposals,  as  a  pious  FIRST  for  a  permanent 
peace,  with  the  obvious  intent  to  create  an 
image  of  a  humane  and  peace-loving  Soviet 
Union  among  U.N.  members  and  citizens  of 
non-communist  countries.  That  is  why  we 
were  so  happy  to  hear  NATO's  comment  that 
a  mutual  troop  withdrawal  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  Western  powers  over  three 
years  ago.  Instead  of  accepting  such  proposal 
at  that  time,  as  you  well  know,  the  Soviets 
planned  and  carried  out  a  cruel  act  of  aggres- 
sion against  Czechoslovakia.  In  so  doing,  they 
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disrupted  the  vsorkable  1968  European  bol- 
once  of  power;  now  they  propose  mutual 
withdrawal  under  conditions  that  are 
weighed  substantially  in  their  favor.  

Soon  after  the  pronouncement  of  his  doo- 
tme"  Mr.  Brezhnev  stated  that  the  purpose 
of  continuing  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia 
was  only  to  achieve  "normalization"  in  that 
country:  In  May  of  this  year  Mr.  Brezhnev 
declared,  with  great  satUfaction  that  nor- 
malization has  been  accomplished.  Even  this 
weak  excuse  for  the  Soviet  occupation  Has, 
therefore,  ceased  to  exist. 

We  at  the  Czechoslovak  National  CouncU 
of  America,  firmly  believe  that  the  above 
facts  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to  remind 
the  Soviets  of  the  several  violations  of  the 
V  N.  Charter  they  committed  m  1968.  We  feel 
that  such  a  reminder  should  be  made  pub- 
licly and  often.  WhUe  the  Soviets  care  little 
about  diplomatic  notes  or  public  opinion  In 
their  own  country,  they  care  ve^  ^"f^^^'^: 
deed  about  the  votes  at  the  U.N.  and  their 
public  Image  In  foreign  countries.  Such  re- 
minders" of  two  facts  appear  to  us  more  than 
Justified  because  the  Soviets,  in  their  con- 
trolled  press,  never  miss  an  opportunity  to 
damage  our  prestige  by  distortions  and  false 
accusations.  ,.,,»»« 

During  the  next  few  weeks  we  shaU  be 
hearing  many  voices  around  the  world  con- 
demnUig  the  Soviets  on  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  mvaslon  of  Czechoslovakia.  We  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  strong  voice  of  NATO 
wUl  he  among  them,  to  signal  the  start  of  the 
West's  diplomatic  offensive.  Such  a  move 
would  certainly  not  please  the  Soviets  and 
may  not  save  Czechoslovakia.  Yet,  It  most 
probably  offers  the  only  method  of  obtaining 
for  NATO  other  desirable  concessions  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Joseph  Hasek, 
Co-chairman  National  Political  Committee. 

Czechoslovak  National 

Council  of  Amzrica, 
Chicago.  III.,  December  2, 1971. 

Mt  Dear  Sib:  As  you  wUl  recall  I  con- 
ferred with  you  last  year  about  the  first  or- 
ganized protest  by  the  Congrees  against 
TOntlnued  Soviet  occupation  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Your  leadership  in  the  vote  on  H. 
CON  RES.  718  Is  stUl  clearly  and  gratefully 
rememUered  by  thousands  of  citizens  of 
Czech  and  Slovak  origin. 

This  year  the  CNCA  organized  very  suc- 
cessful protests,  as  you  know.  In  a  number 
of  cities,  and  thirty  members  of  Congress 
voiced  their  individual  protests  on  the  floor 
and  In  the  Congressional  Record.  I  wrote 
on  behalf  of  CNCA,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  NATO,  as 
per  cMjles  attached.  The  focal  point  of  these 
letters  was  that  in  1968  the  Soviets  explained 
the  sole  purpose  of  their  "intervention'  as  a 
means  of  achieving  "normalization"  of  con- 
ditions in  Czechoslovakia.  We  pointed  out 
that  Mr.  Brezhnev  had  d«cZored— In  May  of 
this  year— that  "normalization'  had  been 
accomplUhed.  Consequently,  we  claimed  the 
Soviet  armies  should  have  pulled  out  at  that 

time.  __     , 

Recently  I  suggested  to  Dr.  Francis 
Schwarzenberg  that  he  address  a  letter  to 
Ambassador  Bush  requesting  him  to  bring 
up  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  on  the 
UN  agenda.  In  addition  to  the  point  raised 
above,  I  suggested  that  a  question  could  well 
be  asked  as  to  the  very  right  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  continue  to  vote  as  a  member  of 
the  UN.  I  reasoned  that  the  UN  is  an  orga- 
nization of  sovereign  states  and  that  a  coun- 
try permanently  occupied  by  a  foreign  power 
should  definitely  be  denied  the  membership 
rights.  On  November  24  CNCA  wrote  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Ambas- 
sador Bush,  as  per  copy  attached. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  Initiating 
an  action  that  would  lead  to  a  public  ac- 


cusation of  the  Sovlete'  Ulegal  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia,  an  act  violating  not  just  one 
but  several  articles  of  the  UN  Charter.  One 
possible  way  might  be  to  persuade  another 
member  of  the  U.N.  to  bring  the  two  points 
to  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hasek, 
Co-chairman,  Political  Committee. 


these  Issues  could  hardly  be  less  meaningful 
than  It  Is  now. 

Incidentally,  "Ceterum  autem  censeo 
Czechoslovaklam  esse  llberandam"  would  be 
an  exceUent  slogan  to  appear  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  after  every  speech  given  by 
a  U.S.  Senator  or  Congresman. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Joseph  Hasek. 


Czechoslovak  National  Council 

OF  America, 

March  24,  1970. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  recent  luncheon  was  again 
most  enjoyable,  but  entirely  too  brief.  There- 
fore, let  me  put  down  a  few  detaUs  of  the 
points  on  which  we  could  only  touch.  They 
concern  my  answers  to  questions  about  our 
help  to  Czechoslovakia,  often  put  to  me  be- 
cause of  my  long-time  association  with 
Czechoslovak  politics  and  exUes  and,  through 
CNCA.  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans of  Czech  and  Slovak  origin. 

Because  we  were  unable  to  stay  the  1968 
occupation,  there  Is  little  we  can  now  do 
except  to  assist  a  massive  financial  support 
for  some  60,000  refugees  who  left  the  country 
since  the  brutal  Soviet  Invasion.  We  can, 
however,  do  something  else  as  well  that  wlU 
ultimately  benefit  not  only  Czechoslovakia, 
but  also  our  own  nation  and  Its  friends. 

(1)  We  can  give  the  widest  possible  pub- 
licity to  the  fact  that,  as  proven  in  1968  by 
several  economists  In  Czechoslovakia,  the 
communist  system  has  not  fulfUled  Its  most 
Important  promise.  Instead  of  Improving  the 
lot  of  the  working  class,  the  communist 
state-capitalism  has  reduced  Czechoslovak 
workers  to  Just  about  half  of  their  adjusted 
pre-war  standard,  as  compared  to  that  of 
their  fellow  workers  in  Western  Europe.  A 
short,  popular,  persuasive  and  widely  dis- 
tributed pamphlet  on  this  subject  would  b« 
a  potent  eye-opener  to  those  naive  fellow- 
traveUers  at  home  and  abroad  who  still  be- 
lieve In  a  "workers'  paradise"  under  commu- 
nism. 

(2)  We  can  exploit  every  opportunity  to 
unveU,  criticize  and  accuse  Soviet  Russia  of 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  and  continuing  vio- 
lations. In  recent  times,  of  the  principles  of 
human  rights  and  the  covenants  of  Interna- 
tional law — which  the  Soviets  have  repeat- 
edly signed  and  still  hypocritically  profess  .  . . 
on    paper. 

The  advantages  are  obvious.  By  taking  the 
first  step,  we  can  help  discredit  communist 
"Imperialism  of  minds,"  both  abroad  and 
at  home.  If  we  faU  to  do  so  because  we  are 
"afraid"  of  offending  someone  simply  by 
calling  communism  by  Its  rightful  name,  we 
wUl  be  giving  comfort  to  those  whose  ulti- 
mate goal  Is  to  bury  us. 

As  to  the  second  step,  our  repeated  re- 
minders to  the  whole  world  of  the  1968  in- 
vasion would  put  the  Soviets  on  the  de- 
fensive and  also  broaden  and  intensify  the 
historic  pro-American  sentiment  among 
Czechoslovak  people.  Since  it  can  be  assumed 
that  Soviet  Russia  might  pull  out.  in  part 
or  In  full,  once  the  oppressing  "normaliza- 
tion" has  been  completed  and  the  hard-line 
Czech  and  Slovak  quislings  have  taken  con- 
trol It  would  be  highly  Important  for  us  If 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  knew  at  that  time 
that  we  were  the  steadfast  advocates  of  the 
troops'  withdrawal.  This  will  not  be  achieved 
if  our  protests  are  made  only  in  secret  dip- 
lomatic notes,  to  which  the  Soviets  need  pay 
no  attention  as  long  as  their  ugly  image— in 
public— Is  allowed  graduaUy  to  be  forgotten. 

If  we  pursue  what  I  suggest,  the  Soviets 
will  have  little  with  which  to  retaliate,  be- 
cause they  attack  us  with  lies  in  their  con- 
trolled press,  anyway.  But  they  may.  In  time. 
teU  us  in  their  secret  notes  what  they  are 
prepared  to  do  for  us  If  we  stop.  It  Is  a 
fallacy  to  believe  that  our  true  accusations 
would  harden  their  line  on  Viet  Nam.  the 
Middle  East,  or  SALT.  Their  co-operation  on 


(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News. 

May  28,  1971] 

Thank  You,  Big  Brother 

Soviet  party  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev's  gall 

in  appearing  at  the  Czechoslovak  Communist 

Party  Congress  this  week  was  like  a  scene  out 

of  George  Orwell's  "1984." 

Mr.  Brezhnev  had  the  role  of  Big  Brother, 
who  ruled  a  third  of  the  world  in  the  Orwell 
novel  thru  brainwashing,  thought  control 
and  terror.  His  subjects  practiced  double- 
think and  spoke  Newspeak:  war  Is  peace, 
black  Is  white,  truth  is  lie,  Joy  is  forced 
labor,  etc. 

In  true  Orwellian  style,  the  congress 
tumultuously  applauded  Mr.  Brezhnev, 
author  of  the  1968  Soviet  Army  invasion  that 
crushed  Czerfioslovakla's  autonomy  and 
ended  Its  efforts  to  give  sodaltem  "a  human 
face."  „   , 

The  scene  illustrated  one  of  the  Kremlin  s 
the  nastiest  and  most  hypocritical  traits:  It 
not  only  does  terrible  things,  such  as  enslav- 
ing people,  but  InsUts  that  they  profusely 
thank  it  for  the  favor. 

This  time  the  sad  task  fell  to  Gustav 
Husak,  a  decent  Slovak  who  runs  the  coun- 
try for  Russia,  probably  to  prevent  a  bimch 
of  Stalinists,  traitors  and  poUoe  sadists  from 
taking  over. 

Poor  Mr.  Husak  bad  to  "express  our  sincere 
gratitude"  to  the  Soviet  Union  "and  to  you 
personally.  Comrade  Brezhnev"  tor  Invading 
Czechoslovakia  and  overthrowing  the  gov- 
ernment of  Alexander  Dubcek,  which  had 
overwhelming  popular  support. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Orwell,  a  disUlusloned 
British  OommunUt,  did  not  live  to  see  the 
Soviet  rape  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Mr.  Brez- 
hnev's later  triumphant  appearance. 

Orwell  might  have  been  Inspired  to  update 
his  dictionary  of  Newspeak  with  entries  like: 
Invasion  is  nonintervention,  domination  Is 
equality,  do  not  wait  for  an  invitation  to 
violate  a  country — it  will  be  issued  after  the 
event. 

Unfortunately.  Orwell's  novel  was  proph- 
ecy. This  week  Big  Brother  was  alive  and  well 
In  Prague.  And  In  Czechoslovakia  It  is  al- 
ready "1984." 


THE  CHROME  ORE  CASE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  dismissed  a  law- 
suit aimed  at  upsetting  the  decision  of 
the  Congress  in  ending  the  ban  on  the 
importation  of  chrome  ore  from  Rho- 
desia. _.    o    . 

The  lifting  of  the  ban  on  Rhodesian 
chrome  took  place  in  January  of  this 
year,  thus  ending  the  dependence  of  the 
United  States  upon  Russia  for  much 
of  its  supply  of  chrome,  a  material  vital 
to  national  defense. 

Congress  voted  in  1971  to  end  the  pro- 
hibition on  Rhodesian  chrome  Imports, 
and  the  Senate  reaffirmed  this  position 
this  year  when  it  voted  to  keep  on  the 
statute  books  the  provision  enacted  last 

year. 

A  group  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  joined  with  several  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  African  af- 
fairs and  some  other  groups  and  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  an  effort  to  upset  the 
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decision  of  the  Congress  on  the  chrome 
issue.  In  their  lawsuit  they  asked  the 
district  court  to  declare  that  the  Con- 
gress had  exceeded  its  authority  in  vot- 
ing to  remove  the  chrome  ore  ban. 

The  basic  contention  of  the  plaintiffs 
in  this  case  was  that  the  United  States 
was  bound  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  imposing  an  em- 
bargo on  trade  between  Rhodesia  and 
member  nations  of  the  world  organiza- 
tion. This  embargo  was  made  effective  for 
the  United  States  by  an  Executive  order 
issued  by  former  President  Johnson. 

Rhodesia  is  the  world's  richest  source 
of  chrome  ore.  and  the  effect  of  the  boy- 
cott upon  the  United  States  was  to  make 
this  Nation  dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  for  a  large  part  of  its  chrome  ore 
imports.  Chrome  is  officially  designated 
a  strategic  material  and  is  essential  in 
the  manufacture  of  such  defense  items 
as  missiles,  jet  aircraft  and  nuclear  sub- 
marines. No  chrome  ore  Is  mined  domes- 
tically, so  the  United  States  is  totally 
dependent  on  foreign  sources. 

The  district  court,  in  holding  that  the 
Congress  acted  legally  in  ending  the  em- 
bargo on  chrome,  stated  that — 

Congress  b«s  the  Constitutional  authority 
to  abrogate  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  treaty 
obligations   of   the   United   States. 

District  Judge  Aubrey  Robinson.  Jr., 
who  rendered  the  decision  in  this  case, 
also  took  the  occasion  to  state  clearly 
the  essential  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  judiciary  to  act  In  the  area  of 
foreign  affairs. 

Judge  Robinson  wrote: 

It  is  fundamental  that  the  Congressional 
action  chaUenged  by  the  pleadings  plainly 
faU  In  that  area  where  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  are  supreme  and  final; 
reviewable  only  by  the  electorate,  not  by  the 
courts. 

The  judge  also  stated: 

Judges  are  not  ordained  to  review  the  po- 
Utlcsa  judgments  of  elected  representatives 
of  the  people. 

The  declson  of  the  court  in  this  case 
was,  in  my  opinion,  eminently  soimd.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  if  it  were  to 
be  held  that  Congress  was  without  power 
to  modify  the  effect  upon  the  United 
States  of  the  actions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  it  would  be  equally  unsound 
for  the  judiciary  to  enter  into  the  field 
of  foreign  policy. 

The  adoption  of  my  legislation  to  end 
the  chorme  ore  boycott,  together  with 
the  decision  of  the  court,  constitutes  an 
important  reminder  of  the  authority — 
and  the  responsibility — of  the  Congress 
in  the  field  of  relationships  with  other 
countries. 

After  the  decision  by  Judge  Robinson, 
the  Northern  Virginia  DaUy.  published 
at  Strasburg,  Va.,  on  July  19,  published 
an  editorial  in  support  of  the  decision 
of  the  court  and  the  action  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial,  entitled  "Section  503 
Survives."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  503  Survivm 

In  the  plethora  of  preconventlon  and  con- 
vention-time news  coverage,  the  acid  test 


being  administered  to  Section  503  of  the 
MUltary  Procurement  Authorization  Act. 
commonly  known  as  "The  Byrd  Amend- 
ment," was  largely  overlooked. 

Section  603  Is  the  controversial  amend- 
ment which  permits  a  resumption  of  VS.  Im- 
ports of  strategically  essential  chrome  ore 
from  Rhodesia,  lifting  a  ban  which  had 
been  imposed  when  the  U.S.  agreed  to  honor 
United  Nations  sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 
The  opponents  of  the  Byrd  amendment 
have  refused  to  give  up.  The  Black  Congres- 
sional Caucus,  composed  of  Reps.  Charles 
Diggs.  Shirley  Chisholm,  William  Clay, 
George  W.  Collins,  John  Conyers,  Ronald 
Dellums,  Walter  Pauntroy,  Augustus  Haw- 
kins, Ralph  Metcalfe,  Parren  Mitchell,  Rob- 
ert NU,  Charles  Rangel  and  Louis  Stokes, 
contested  the  amendment  in  federal  court. 

The  Caucus  was  Joined  as  plaintiffs  by 
white  author  Gore  Vidal,  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  and  the 
Council  for  Christian  Social  Action  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ.  These  groups  sought 
to  prevent  Implementation  of  Sec.  503  on  the 
grounds  that  the  amendment  was  contrary 
to  a  mandatory  ban  on  all  International 
trade  with  Rhodesia  as  a  result  of  economic 
sanctions  Imposed  by  the  UJ*.  Security 
CouncU  In  1966. 

The  plaintiffs  told  the  court  that  the  VS. 
Congress  exceeded  Its  authority  In  legisla- 
Ing  to  lift  the  ban  on  chrome,  because  the 
UJS.  Is  duty  bound  to  abide  by  any  and  aU 
directives  from  the  world  organization.  The 
U.S.,  said  the  Black  Caucus  and  Its  friends, 
owes  Its  first  allegiance  to  its  U.N.  commit- 
ments. 

The  decision  of  the  court,  rendered  by 
Federal  Judge  Aubrey  Robinson  Jr.,  a  black, 
Is  a  refreshing  reminder  of  the  wisdom 
shown  by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  In 
so  drafting  the  document  as  to  provide  that 
the  federal  courts  would  act  as  a  safety 
valve  against  maverick  politicians  and  other 
misguided  groups. 

In  his  decision  Judge  Robinson  declared: 
"The  circumstances  here  resotind  with  po- 
litical considerations.  Congress  partially  re- 
nounced its  treaty  obligations  with  most  of 
the  world's  nations  when  It  passed  the  "Byrd 
Amendment.'  Congress  has  the  Constitutional 
authority  to  abrogate.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
Clearly,  with  reference  to  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  "Byrd  Amendment,'  Congress  was 
legislating  to  permit  the  importation  Into 
this  country  of  Rhodeslan  goods  classified  as 
strategic  If  these  same  goods  were  Imported 
from  a  commxinlst  dominated  country.  This 
was  a  political,  economic,  and  foreign  policy 
determination.  It  Is  not  for  this  Court  to 
strike  down  an  otherwise  Constitutional 
statute  upon  the  theory  that  It  was  motivated 
and  passed  for  Impermlssable  reasons.  The 
voters  of  our  country  are  the  only  ones  In 
this  case  who  may  Judge  the  actions  of  their 
representatives.  This  Court,  under  the  law.  Is 
without  power  to  do  so." 

Perhaps,  now,  thank  to  the  Robinson  de- 
cision, the  U.S.  can  depend  upon  the  assxir- 
ance  granted  by  Section  503  that  It  will  not 
have  to  rely  upon  Communist  Soviet  Russia 
for  Its  requirements  of  essential  chrome.  We 
find  It  difficult  to  understand  how  any  con- 
gressional Junto  or  church  organization 
would  want  to  put  the  U.8.  In  such  an  un- 
tenable and  dangerous  position  on  the  pre- 
text that  subservience  to  the  Vif.  comes 
before  our  own  national  security.  We  know 
of  no  other  U.N.  member  which  takes  this 
view. 


SENATOR  THOMAS  F.  EAGLETON 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  desire  to  prolong  the  disagree- 
able debate  about  the  past  medical  his- 
tory of  our  esteemed  colleague.  Senator 
EAGLETON.  He  laid  the  facts  upon  the 
public  record  in  a  forthright  way.  This 


should  command  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  all  Americans. 

We  in  the  Senate  know  him  well,  and 
I  tun  confident  that  no  Senator  would 
disagree  when  I  say  that  he  has  our  con- 
fidence. We  know  him  to  be  a  con- 
scientious and  skillful  legislator,  a  warm 
and  compassionate  human,  and  a  public 
official  of  rare  good  judgment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  public,  which 
cannot  judge  Senator  Eagleton  as  we 
can.  will  base  its  judgment  upon  his 
public  record.  That  record  is  outstand- 
ing and  offers  no  evidence  that  his  ability 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  public  office  has 
ever  been  impaired  by  illness.  That  is  the 
conclusion  of  one  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most newspapers — a  newspaper  which 
knows  Senator  Eagleton  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  today  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Eagleton's  Medical  Recobd 
Senator  Eagleton  was  well  advised  for  eth- 
ical as  well  as  political  reasons,  to  disclose  his 
medical  history  as  he  begins  his  campaign 
for  the  vice  presidency.  In  the  case  of  aspi- 
rants to  high  office,  health  Is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic Interest,  which  Mr.  Eagleton  realizes.  His 
candor  Is  likely,  we  think,  to  balance  what- 
ever adverse  political  effects  might  follow 
statements  he  made  at  news  conferences 
Tuesday  and  subsequently. 

Mr.  Eagleton  announced  that  on  three  oc- 
casions between  1960  and  1966  he  voluntarily 
hospitalized  himself  for  physical  and  nervous 
exhaustion.  He  was  treated  at  Barnes  Hospi- 
tal and  the  Mayo  Clinic,  twice  had  psychiatric 
advice,  and  received  electric  shock  treatment 
for  "exhaustion  and  depression."  This  Is  not 
an  Inconsequential  matter,  but  It  should  be 
viewed  In  perspective. 

Mr.  Eagleton  Is  a  person  of  highly  active 
temperament,  accustomed  to  plunging  Into  a 
political  situation  with  all  the  energy  he 
can  muster.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  that  at 
times  he  has  reached  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion. He  has  learned  to  pace  himself,  however, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  he  has  had  no  prob- 
lems sUice  1966.  Also,  It  Is  likely  that  some  of 
the  pressures  of  his  earlier  years  In  politics 
have  been  removed. 

There  la  one  point  that  Is  very  much  to 
Mr.  Eagleton's  credit — his  decision  to  meet 
the  Issue  quickly  and  head-on  rather  than 
to  vacillate  or  equivocate.  This  quality  of 
decisiveness  Is  admirable  In  public  life  and 
is  reflected  In  Mr.  Eagleton's  record.  And  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Eagleton's  past  Illness  might 
affect  his  ability  to  perform  his  duties,  we 
think  the  most  valid  criterion  Is  his  record 
m  public  office.  That  has  been  outstanding, 
and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  his  ability  to 
beer  the  burdens  of  public  office  has  been 
Impaired  by  Illness. 

When  that  has  been  said.  It  still  Is  some- 
what disquieting  that  Mr.  Eagleton  was 
unable  to  find  a  way  to  Inform  Senator 
McOovern  of  his  health  record  before  the 
Democratic  presidential  nominee  chose  him 
as  his  running  mate.  Mr.  Eagleton  said  he 
first  Informed  Mr.  McOovern  of  his  medical 
background  during  the  weekend  following  his 
selection.  Mr.  McOovern  said  that  when  he 
asked  Mr.  Eagleton  whether  there  were  any 
significant  problems  In  his  pesft  that  might 
Interfere  with  his  serving  as  vloe-preslden- 
tlal  choice,  Mr.  Eagleton  replied  that  there 
were  none.  No  doubt  this  was  Mr.  Eagleton's 
honest  belief,  but  he  might  have  recognized. 
In  view  of  the  history  of  presidential  Illness 
In  this  generation,  the  political  Implications 
that  might  attend  his  past. 
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In  Mr.  Eagleton's  behalf,  he  presumably 
felt  he  had  been  cured  for  six  years  and  that 
the  past  medical  record  was  Irrelevant. 

What  the  case  boUs  dovro  to,  we  think.  Is 
that  an  evaluation  of  whether  Mr.  Eagleton 
Is  capable  of  handling  the  vice-presidency, 
and.  more  Importantly,  assuming  the  presi- 
dency m  an  emergency,  must  be  based  on  the 
record  he  has  made  as  St.  Louis  circuit  at- 
torney. Missouri  attorney  general,  lieutenant 
governor  and  United  States  senator.  It  Is  an 
unusually  distinguished  record,  and  It  merits 
confidence. 

SALUTE  TO  AHEPA 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  today  to  salute  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation, more  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  on  the  day  of  its 
50th  anniversary  celebration.  During  the 
last  half-century,  this  nonpolitical  and 
nonsectarian  organization,  whose  mem- 
bership in  430  local  chapters  exceeds 
50,000  vigorously  active  citizens,  has  im- 
dertaken  many  highly  commendable  ef- 
forts to  support  local  commvmity  endeav- 
ors in  the  fields  of  education,  charity,  and 
civic  improvement.  A  notable  aspect  of 
AHEPA's  policy  of  urging  its  members 
to  become  model  citizens  through 
planned  civic  activity  has  been  a  pro- 
gram of  significant  financial  contribu- 
tiwis  to  worthwhUe  fund-raising  drives 
both  in  America  and  abroad,  usually  to 
victims  of  terrible  catastrophes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  both 
the  express  goals  and  the  activities  of 
this  organization  should  be  recognized 
by  the  Senate  and  that  all  Americans 
should  be  encouraged  to  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  fine  citizens  who  compose  its 
membership.  Therefore,  I  salute  these 
Americans;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  some  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  this  organization 
from  my  own  State  of  Louisiana  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 

follows: 

Okder  of  Ahepa 

I,OtnSIANA 

Local  Chapter  Officers 

W.  Paul  Anderson.  President,  New  Orleans. 

John  S.  Venturatoe,  Vice  President,  New 
Orleans. 

George  Camball,  Secretary,  New  Orleans. 

Thomas  T.  Asprodltes,  Treasurer,  New  Or- 
leans. 

Gus  Antlpas,  President,  Monroe. 

George  Kolokourls,  Vice  President,  Monroe. 

Paul  Lazarus,  Secretary,  Monroe. 

James  Koklnos,  Treasurer,  Monroe. 

George   C.   Booras,   President,   Shreveport. 

James  Stamos,  Jr..  Vice  President.  Shreve- 
port. 

Jim  J.  Theo,  Secretary.  Shreveport. 

Andrew  O.  Panos.  Treasurer,  Shreveport. 
Current  District  Lodge  Officers 

Ted  Tzavellas,  Governor,  New  Orleans. 

Steve  G.  Kirklkls,  Treasurer,  Shreveport. 

Sammy  C.  Booras,  Athletic  Director. 
Shreveport. 

NEED  FOR  A  DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Community  Devel- 
opment to  be  created  by  S.  1430  and  its 
counterpart  in  the  House.  H.R.  6962.  has 
been  met  with  very  strong  expressions  of 
support  from  many  sources.  A  central 


source  of  objection  is,  however,  those 
who  see  the  impact  of  the  proposed  new 
Department  on  Rural  Community  De- 
velopment not  in  positive,  but  rather  in 
negative  terms. 

This  perspective  is  imfortunate  in  my 
view  because  it  is  mistaken.  The  pro- 
posed new  Commimity  Development  De- 
partment is  intended  to  create  a  new  or- 
ganizational framework  that  will  defend, 
not  destroy  the  best  interests  of  our  rural 
communities.  ^   v.  x 

For  example,  it  has  been  charged  that 
if  DCD  is  enacted  only  a  bare  skeleton 
will  remain  of  the  present  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. Of  the  83,000  present  USDA  em- 
ployees, only  some  8.200,  or  about  10 
percent,  are  invilved  in  community  de- 
velopment functions  proposed  for  trans- 
fer to  DCD.  Of  USDA's  $11.6  billion  in 
1972  outlays,  only  $800  million  is  being 
spent  for  programs  to  be  transferred  to 

DCD. 

Even  after  removal  of  these  functions 
a  robust  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  remain,  employing  74.800  employ- 
ees and  making  annual  outlays  of  about 
$10.8  billion.  This  is  hardly  a  smaU 
agency.  .    ^,      , 

Opponents  of  the  reorganization  have 
said  that  DCD  is  essentially  a  renamed 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and,  therefore.  wUl  be  con- 
trolled by  the  "urban  interests."  This  wul 
not  be  the  case.  HUD  is  abolished  by  the 
DCD  bUl  and  its  f  vmctions  are  distributed 
among  the  various  elements  of  the  new 
Department.  One-half  of  DCD's  employ- 
ees and  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  funds  will 
come  from  such  agencies  as  DOT.  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  OEO.  There  is 
no  basis  for  assuming  that  one  set  of 
programs  or  any  prior  organization  will 
dominate  the  new  Department. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administraticwi  programs  wUl  be 
downgraded  in  DCD.  Once  again,  this 
allegation  does  not  fit  the  facts. 

Amendments  to  H.R.  6962  agreed  to  by 
the  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion give  additional  assurance  that  the 
interests  of  rural  America  will  receive 
high  priority  attention  in  DCD.  First,  a 
Rural  Development  Administration  is 
now  proposed.  It  will  be  headed  by  an 
executive  level  HI  Administrator  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  reporting 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  DCD.  This 
rank  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Second,  all  pro- 
grams transferred  from  USDA  must  be 
administered  through  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Administrator;  and  third,  the  RE  A 
and  Rural  Telephone  Bank  wiU  be  re- 
tained as  statutory  organizational  enti- 
ties These  provisions  should  dispel  all 
doulDts  about  the  high  status  and  vigor- 
ous management  contemplated  for  these 
programs  in  DCD. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  already  efficient  and 
effective,  and  that  there  is  thus  no  reason 
to  move  it  anywhere. 

The  FHA  is  efficient  and  partly  for  this 
reason  its  effective  field  organization  will 
be  moved  intact  to  DCD.  Rural  communi- 
ties are  now  shortchanged  in  their  acces- 
sibility to  important  Federal  community 
development  programs.  The  major  busi- 


ness of  FHA  is  rural  community  develop- 
ment, yet  it  has  only  a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion. It  lacks  the  programs  and  other 
resources  which  HUD  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  are  already  de- 
voting to  rural  communities. 

The  Department  of  Community  De- 
velopment will  combine  in  one  agency 
all  major  programs  affecting  community 
development — community  facilities  and 
utilities,  transportation,  and  housing. 
The  FHA  local  offices,  once  transferred 
to  DCD  will  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
assistance  involving  other  community 
development  programs  to  the  rural  resi- 
dent, in  addition  to  the  traditional  FHA 
programs.  It  will,  in  effect,  assure  rural 
communities  a  fairer  share  in  Federal 
program  resources  and  national  growth. 
By  establishing  a  Department  of  Com- 
mvmity Development  with  a  strong  rural 
mission,  our  rural  communities  will  re- 
ceive stronger  and  more  sustained  leader- 
ship at  the  national  level  than  is  now 
possible.  They  will  have  access  to  a  wider 
range  of  Federal  programs  and  they  will 
receive  more  consideration  in  overall  na- 
tional planning. 

Opponents  of  the  DCD,  including  the 
chairman    of    the    Senate    Agriculture 
Committee,  claim  that  if  all  four  reor- 
ganization bills  are  implemented  by  Con- 
gress, the  USDA  will  number  27,000  em- 
ployees with  a  budget  of  $7.1  billion. 
Thus,  it  is  argued  that  USDA  would  be 
weakened  sufficiently  so  that  it  could 
not  retain  Cabinet  status  for  very  long. 
I  would  point  out  that  a  Department  with 
a  $7.1  biUion  budget  and  27,000  employ- 
ees is  hardly  insignificant.  With  a  De- 
partment trimmed  of  its  non-farm-econ- 
omy related  programs,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
focus  his  energies  and  departmental  re- 
sources on  the  production  of  our  Nation's 
food  and  fibre,  which  is  his  first  and  fore- 
most responsibility.  This  should  tend  to 
safeguard,   rather  than  endanger,   the 
effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture as  a  continuing  vital  agency 
concerned  with   assisting  the  Nation's 
farmers  and  farm  ecaiomy. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  President 
controls  the  executive  departments  and 
their  organizational  structure  in  such  a 
way  that  he  does  not  need  to  come  to 
Congress  with  reorganization  legislation, 
that  "he  can  accomplish  these  reorgani- 
zations with  the  stroke  of  a  pen." 

This  is  a  serious  misconception.  The 
President's  authority  to  reorganize  pro- 
grams and  agencies  mandated  by  Con- 
gress is  quite  limited.  The  President, 
under  the  Reorganization  Act.  as 
amended,  may  submit  reorganization 
plans  to  the  Congress,  which  may  be  dis- 
approved by  Congress.  But  such  reorga- 
nization plans  cannot  create  new  execu- 
tive departments,  or  abolish  or  transfer 
an  executive  department  or  all  of  its 
functions,  or  consolidate  two  or  more 
executive  departments  or  all  of  their 
functions.  To  do  so,  the  President  must 
secure  implementing  legislation  from 
Congress,  and  it  is  thus  clear  that  the 
reorganization  bills  are  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
for  the  well-being  of  our  Nations  farm- 
ers, and  for  those  Americans  living  in 
thousands  of  small  towns  throughout 
the  country  where  Federal  programs  are 
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not  reaching  jiist  because  they  are  con- 
sidered rural.  Under  the  reorganization 
proposals,  the  farmer  wiU  fare  better  be- 
cause his  economic  interests  will  be 
gtiarded  and  promoted  by  a  Cabinet  De- 
partment created  with  those  economic 
interests  as  its  sole  purpose.  Citizens  of 
rural  communities  will  beneilt  and  the 
quality  of  their  communities  will  be  en- 
hanced because  they  will  be  included  in 
the  plans  and  programs  that  now  are 
available  for  all  other  communities. 

I  think  it  will  be  enlightening  to  re- 
peat an  example  used  in  the  House  Gov- 
ernment OperatiMis  Committee's  Report 
of  the  need  for  the  DCD.  The  example 
follows: 

Edgefield.  S.C,  1*  a  Email  town  situ- 
ated in  the  rural  section  of  a  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (SMSA)  and 
Is  included  In  an  Economic  Development 
District.  As  such,  this  locality  was  eligible 
for  water  and  sewer  assistance  from  three 
different  Federal  agencies— the  Farmers 
Home  AdmlnUtratlon  (FHA) .  HUD.  and  EDA. 
Edgefield  sought  $5  million  of  such  aid.  and 
made  an  Initial  Inquiry  to  FHA  on  Decem- 
ber 22.  1969.  PHA  referred  the  inquiry  to 
l)oth  HUD  and  EDA.  It  Is  customary  for  such 
an  Inquiry  to  be  referred  to  the  agency  with 
Jurisdiction  (Jurisdiction  established  on  the 
basis  cf  Inter-agency  administrative  deter- 
minations). It  this  case,  all  three  agencies 
could  have  claimed  Jurisdiction,  but  no  one 
agency  wa«  prepared  to  fund  the  Edgefield 
project  for  the  full  •S  million.  Thus.  aU 
three  agencies  rejected  the  project. 

Subsequent  inquiries  led  to  the  Initiation 
of  negotiations  in  Washington  In  February 
1970.  Between  February  and  June  of  that 
year,  approximately  fourteen  meetings  were 
held  between  FHA.  HUD,  and  EDA.  During 
the  cotxrse  of  the  negotiations,  each  of  the 
three  agencies  sent  field  representatives  to 
Edgefield  to  inspect  the  project  area. 

As  a  result  of  the  negotiations,  agreement 
vas  reached  between  the  agencies.  For  Edge- 
field, this  meant  four  applications  for  water 
and  sewer  asslsunce  to  three  different  agen- 
cies situated  in  three  different  locations. 
Thus.  E^dgefteld  received  a  loan  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  $1,694,000. 
a  grant  from  EDA  for  $1,690,000.  a  water  and 
sewer  grant  from  HUD  for  $690,000,  and  a 
Public  Faculties  Loan  from  HUD  for  $1  mil- 
lion. Each  application  had  Its  own  set  of 
requirements:  each  was  processed  separately 
with  separate  time  schedules  and  paperwork. 
Even  after  the  agreement  was  made  to 
divide  the  cost  of  the  project  among  these 
three  agencies  and  after  the  project  was 
funded,  further  Interagency  coordination  was 
necessary,  since  only  one  of  the  three  was 
to  administer  the  project.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  that  responsibUity  In 
the  case  of  Edgefield.  FHA  must  send  prog- 
ress rrports  to  the  other  two  Federal  agen- 
cies, so  that  they  will  know  when  to  release 
their  funds. 

This  example  should  help  make  clear 
that  those  of  us  who  support  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Commimity  Develop- 
ment are  entirely  and  solely  interested  in 
the  well-being  of  our  rural  communities 
and  the  Americans  who  live  in  them. 
We  are  committed  to  rural  revitalization 
and  to  the  implementation  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  community-related  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  that  rural  communi- 
ties are  immediately  and  directly  bene- 
fited. This  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  our  rui-al  communities 
indicates  no  lack  of  awareness  or  Interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  farmers.  We  are  for 
strong  farm  programs,  administered  by 
an   agency   which  has   the   knowledge, 


ability,  and  programs  to  do  so.  It  would 
not  serve  the  interests  of  farmers,  and 
it  will  not  serve  our  interests,  to  create 
a  debilitated  agriculture  agency,  and  we 
believe  that  the  Implementation  of  the 
reorganization  proposals  will  on  the  con- 
trary result  in  the  creation  of  a  more 
effective  Department  for  farms  and 
farmers.         

FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ORDER 
OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association— AHEPA.  Made  up  of 
approximately  25,000  loyal  Americans, 
this  group's  activities  embrace  many 
charitable  and  social  projects  through- 
out the  United  States,  Australia,  ajad 
Canada.  As  true  sons  of  America,  and 
also  true  grandsons  of  ancient  Hellas, 
members  of  AHEPA  have  made  numer- 
ous national  and  international  contribu- 
tions. Some  of  the  projects  include: 

Relief  of  Florida  hurricane  victims; 

Relief  of  Mississippi  flood  victims; 

Relief  of  Corinth  earthquake  victims; 

Assistance    to    the    war    orphans    of 

Relief  of  Dodecanese  earthquake  vic- 
tims; 

Assistance  to  the  fatherless  children 
of  refugees,  through  the  Near  East  re- 
Uef; 

National  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
dents; 

Relief  of  Turkish  earthquake  victims; 

Assistance  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Jeru- 
salem; 

Funds  for  the  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople; 

Ecuadorean  relief; 

Kansas  City  flood  relief; 

Sale  of  $500  million  in  U.S.  war  bonds 
during  World  War  U  as  an  official  issuing 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury; 

Contributions  to  the  George  Papani- 
colaou Cancer  Research  Institute  at  Mi- 
ami; and  

Sponsorship  of  the  AHEPA  educational 
journey  to  Greece  student  program. 

These  outstanding  contributions  flow 
naturally  from  the  high  ideals  upon 
which  the  association  was  founded.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  laudable 
principles  of  AHEPA  be  inserted  into  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Article    XXXIII. — Objects    and    Pbinciplxs 
OF  THE  Association 


rence    of    all    political    corruption — the    de- 
stroyer of  free  Institutions; 

P — To  arouse  America  to  the  realization 
that  tyranny,  wherever  It  may  exercise  Its 
baneful  power  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  is 
a  menace  to  the  life  and  prosperity  of  this 
Nation;  and  that  the  preservation  of  our 
Ulaertles  can  only  be  assured  as  America  be- 
comes the  Champion  of  Liberty,  and  the 
Protector  of  all  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
people; 

G — To  promote  In  the  United  States  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Greek  Nation 
and  People  and  of  the  Ideals  of  Hellenism; 

H— To  work  for  the  moral  uplift  of  its 
members  In  every  manner  possible;  to  pro- 
mote good  fellowship  among  its  members; 
to  create  a  spirit  of  altruism  and  mutual 
benevolence  among  them;  to  emphasize  the 
duty  resting  upon  Its  members  to  aid  each 
other  In  securing  employment,  and  to  en- 
courage and  comfort  each  other  In  every 
possible  manner; 

I To  support  and  maintain  the  American 

public  school  system; 

J — ^To  resist  any  union  of  Church  and 
State  In  the  United  States,  or  any  tendency 
thereto,  and  strictly  to  Insist  that  no  church 
shall  undertake  in  any  manner  to  dominate 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 


A— To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  and  allegiance  to  its  Con- 
stitution. Traditions  and  the  Laws  of  the 
Land,  including  the  Laws  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  ordinances  and 
police  regulations  of  the  Counties  and  Mu- 
nicipalities thereof; 

B — To  instruct  iu  members  In  the  tenets 
and  principles  of  Democracy,  and  In  the 
methods  and  operation  of  political  life  In 
the  United  States,  the  several  States.  Coun- 
ties and  Municipalities  thereof; 

C — To  Instill  in  it.s  members  a  sincere  love 
for  the  United  States  and  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  privilege  of  citizenship; 

D — To  encourage  its  members  In  active 
participation  in  the  political,  civic,  social  and 
commercial  life  of  the  United  States; 

E — To  awaken  In  its  members  an  abhor- 


RETIREMENT  OF  TOM  MURPHY, 
DIRECTOR.  SUGAR  DIVISION,  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  June  30, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  lost  a 
great  public  servant  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance  lost  a  trusted  adviser  when 
Tom  O.  Murphy  retired  from  Federal 
service. 

He  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Policy  Staff  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
in  August  of  1963.  From  1958  imtil  he 
became  Director,  he  had  served  as  Dep- 
uty Director. 

A  native  of  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Tom 
started  his  Government  career  in  1942 
with  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  where 
he  served  in  the  capacity  of  Supervising 
Accountant  with  responsibility  for  indus- 
trywide cost  surveys.  He  joined  the 
U.S.D.A.  in  1945  and  moved  into  the 
Sugar  Division  in  1947.  He  served  as 
Chief  of  the  Research  and  Analysis 
Branch,  also  as  Chief  of  the  Wage  and 
Price  Division,  specializing  in  fair  wages 
for  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  workers 
and  fair  prices  to  sugar  cane  and  sugar 
beet  growers. 

From  the  time  he  joined  the  Sugar 
Divisicxi  through  December  1949,  he  con- 
ducted cost  studies  of  the  sugar  cane  and 
sugar  beet  indastries  in  all  of  the  domes- 
tic areas,  including  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

He  attended  the  Sugar  Agreement  Ne- 
gotiating Conference  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, in  the  fall  of  1956  and  in  January 
1959  was  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Council  meeting  in  Lon- 
don. England. 

When  U.S.  sugar  policy  with  Cuba 
changed  drastically  and  abruptly  in  1960, 
Mr.  Murphy  was  influential  in  planning 
for  sources  of  offshore  sugar  supplies 
Also,  during  the  intervening  months,  he 
worked  closely  With  congressional  com- 
mittees in  their  deliberations  on  stop- 
gap and  then  on  longer-term  legislation, 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  farmers, 
processors,  and  consumers. 
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For  his  judgment,  leadership  and  skills 
in  managemait,  Mr.  Murphy  earned  an 
outstanding  work  performance  rating 
and  a  further  award  for  sustained  out- 
standing performance.  The  citation  he 
received  for  his  outstanding  service  ob- 
serves that: 

Mr.  Murphy's  knowledge  of  aU  phases  of 
the  sugar  program  la  not  equaled  by  any 
other  single  person  inside  the  government 
and  out. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
sugar  program,  it  has  been  my  privUege 
to  work  closely  with  Tom  for  many  years 
and  I  can  state  without  reservation  that 
this  characterization  is  accurate.  There 
was  no  phase  or  facet  of  the  intricate 
sugar  program  that  Tom  did  not  under- 
stand and  I  regret  that  we  wUl  not  have 
his  good  counsel  available  when  we  next 
consider  sugar  legislation.  Government 
has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  public  servants 
but  Tom  Murphy  has  worked  long  and 
hard  and  he  deserves  our  sincere  wishes 
for  an  active  and  productive  retirement. 


THE  DISADVANTAGES  OF  AMENDED 
CARGO  PREFERENCE  LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
Stotes  has  since  1934  pursued  a  policy 
of  free  international  trade.  Although 
trade  has  never  fully  been  free  from 
tariff  and  non-tariff  restrictions,  the 
American  position  has  been  to  attempt 
to  secure  equitable  and  fair  treatment 
for  the  exchange  of  all  nations'  goods 
and  services.  We  see  this  trend  being 
pursued  on  various  fronts  today,  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  being  the  Presi- 
dent's agreements  for  increased  trade 
with  Communist  coimtries. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  Senate  was 
presented  with  an  ill-conceived  bUl 
which  would  have  diverged  from  the 
thrust  of  our  freer  trade  policy.  I  refer 
to  H.R.  13324  which  was  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee,  with  amend- 
ments, on  Jime  8.  Although  the  bill  au- 
thorized needed  appropriations  for  our 
merchant  marine  program,  an  amend- 
ment added  by  the  committee  would 
have  set  a  dangerous  precedent.  This 
amendment  would  have  required  50  per- 
cent of  all  imports  of  petroleum  im- 
ported imder  current  U.S.  quotas  to  be 
carried  in  U.S.-flag  tankers. 

Proponents  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment was  needed  to  reduce  U.S.  reliance 
on  foreign  tankers  in  case  of  national 
emergency.  They  stated,  first  of  all.  that 
it  is  of  prime  concern  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  be  assured  a  continued  flow 
of  oil  and,  second,  that  only  American 
ships  carrying  that  oil  can  guarantee  its 
delivery.  ,     „  .^  j 

The  stead>'  deUvery  of  oU  to  the  United 
States  is  certainly  in  the  national  inter- 
est but  the  requirement  that  50  percent 
of  it  be  shipped  in  U.S.  tankers  wiU.  not 
help  assure  that  this  national  interest 
will  be  served.  If  foreign  oil  producers 
refuse  to  ship  oil  to  the  United  States, 
or  are  tmable  to  do  so  because  of  condi- 
tions of  war  or  embargo,  no  tankers, 
whether  of  American  ownership  and 
registry  or  of  foreign  ownership  or  regis- 
try, will  be  able  to  deliver  oil.  Thus  it  is 
apparent  that  a  requirement  that  50 
CxVin 1616— Part  20 


percent  of  our  oil  imports  be  shipped  on 
U.S.  bottoms  for  national  emergency 
reasons  has  no  real  substance.  In  other 
words,  control  of  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation cannot  guarantee  or  assure  con- 
trol of  supplies. 

Indeed,  present  shipping  arrangements 
do  guarantee  a  very  flexible  transporU- 
tion  system  for  oil  imports.  Under  these 
arrangements,  the  large  U.S.-owned 
fleets  saling  under  Honduran,  Libenan, 
and  Panamanian  registry  are  obliged  to 
be  avaUable  to  supply  U.S.  needs  during 
a  crisis.  Existing  cargo  legislation  thus 
assures  delivery  of  essential  oil  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  avaUable  and  needed  in 
our  markets. 

In  my  judgment,  passage  of  the 
U  S  -flag  shipping  provision  would  have 
harmed  the  domestic  economy.  The  Pres- 
ident has  attempted  to  reduce  inflation 
and  hold  the  line  on  consumer  prices. 
As  my  distinguished  coUeagues  from 
New  Hampshire  and  Michigan,  Senators 
Cotton  and  Griffin,  pointed  out  in  their 
minority  report  on  the  bill,  this  amend- 
ment would  have  hurt  consumers. 

American  shipping  rates  are  much 
higher  than  foreign.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Hollis  Dole, 
has  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  these 
higher  U.S.  shipping  costs,  the  increased 
cost  would  be  23  cents  per  barrel.  This  is 
a  conservative  estimate— based  on 
sources  supplied  by  the  director  of  the 
American  Maritime  Association — and  in- 
cludes all  oil  imports.  OU  imported  from 
the  Middle  East,  however,  would  increase 
in  price  by  44  cents  per  barrel.  This  is 
particularly  significant  when  it  is  realized 
that  by  1985.  over  half  of  our  oU  may  be 
imported  and  that  the  Middle  East  wUl 
be  a  major  supplier. 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  could 
have  been  more  than  monetary.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  provision  could  have 
triggered  reaction  by  other  coimtries. 
Arab  and  Caribbean  oU  exporting  nations 
are  reported  to  be  already  considering 
restrictions  which  would  require  various 
percentage  of  their  oU  products  to  be  car- 
ried in  their  own  flag  Unkers.  We  have 
no  advantage  in  encouraging  this  dis- 
position. 

The  50-percent  requirement,  further- 
more. woiUd  have  established  the  prece- 
dent of  extending  tanker  preference  to 
commercial  cargoes.  At  present,  such  a 
requirement  only  applies  to  U.S.  Govern- 
ment purchases  and  deliveries.  Other 
.governments,  reacting  to  the  U.S. 
move,  might  extend  such  preferences 
to  their  commercial  cargoes.  The  con- 
sequence of  these  retaliations  for  the 
United  States  could  weU  be  a  type  of 
trade  war  in  shipping. 

American  employment  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  could  have  suffered 
from  enactment  of  the  amendment  in 
two  ways: 

First,  the  competitiveness  of  the  Amer- 
ican petrochemical  industry  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  shipping  requirement.  This 
industry  relies  on  a  foreign  supply  of 
feedstocks  in  manufacture.  Its  products 
would  be  more  cosUy  to  domestic  con- 
sumers and  to  foreign  importers  as  a  re- 
siUt  of  the  increased  costs  of  its  feed- 
stock supplies. 

Second,  such  legislation  could  encour- 
age the  building  of  more  refineries  in 


close-inforeign  areas  such  as  the  Ba- 
hamas, Trinidad,  or  eastern  Canada. 
This  would  have  defeated  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  amendment  as  foreign-flag 
ships  would  be  needed  for  long-haiU 
ocean  transportation,  with  oaly  the 
short-haul  movement  to  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  50-percent  require- 
ment. ,  , 
Serious  administrative  problems  woiUd 
have  been  caused  by  this  amendment.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  equitably  ad- 
minister. Due  to  the  shortage  of  U5.- 
flag  ships,  arbitrary  Government  deci- 
sions would  have  to  determine  the  aUo- 
cation  of  tankers  among  domestic  im- 
porters and  between  private  industry  and 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  De- 
fense. 

Another  consequence  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amendment  would  have 
been  to  imperU  coastal  oU  supplies.  The 
problem  again  relates  to  the  shortage  of 
US.  tankers.  The  sudden  demand  for 
the  use  of  tankers  in  international  oil 
shipping  would  Umit  the  number  of 
tankers  which  coiUd  be  used  in  the  U.S. 
coastal  trade.  This  shortage  could  be- 
come particularly  acute  during  the 
winter  months.  This  diminution  of  flexi- 
bUity  is  an  aspect  of  the  biU  which 
should  be  seriously  considered. 

Mr.  President,  an  analogj'  to  this  case 
exists  in  the  recenUy  rescinded  Execu- 
tive order  concerning  the  transportation 
of  grains  to  Communist  countries.  In 
1963,  an  agreement  to  sell  grain  to  Uie 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  countries 
was  negotiated  but  was  accompanied  by 
an  Executive  order  requiring  that  50  per- 
cent of  the  grain  be  shipped  in  U.S.  bot- 
toms. Virtually  no  grain  was  sold  or 
shipped  due  to  this  restriction.  Ameri- 
can deliverj'  costs  were  high  enough  to 
dissuade  eastern  bloc  countries  from 
purchases  in  the  United  States.  Philip 
J  Loree.  Chairman  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Flags  of  Necessity,  testi- 
fying before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  on  May  2.  1972.  pre- 
sented evidence  of  the  costs' involved.  He 

said: 

Tankers  have  engaged  in  the  carnage  of 
preference  grain  cargoes,  and  the  diSerentlals 
between  American  and  foreign  rates  are 
equally  disproportionate  as  those  for  dry 
cargo  vessels.  For  Instance  ...  the  $28.25  per 
ton  rate  fixed  during  the  week  of  May  24. 
1969  for  the  American  flap  tanker  Hess 
Trader,  carrying  23,000  tons  of  heavy  grain 
from  VS.  Gulf  to  Bombay  was  almost  four 
times  the  $7.20  per  ton  rate  fixed  during  the 
same  week  for  the  Swedish  tanker.  Frlthlod. 
carrying  22.000  tons  cf  heavy  grain  between 
the  same  ports. 

Because  of  this  disparity  and  the  trans- 
port requirement,  the  United  States  has 
in  the  past  lost  a  great  trade  opportu- 
nitv.  Canada,  for  example,  has  a  contract 
with  Communist  countries  this  year  for 
5  million  tons  of  grain. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  our  ex- 
perience with  grain  shipments  is  that 
American  ships  are  presently  imcompeti- 
tive  and  that  a  legislated  requirement  for 
their  use  can  result  in  very  damaging 
effects  on  American  foreign  commerce 
and  on  domestic  economic  well-being. 
American  tankers  can  be  made  competi- 
tive without  jeopardizing  national  secu- 
rity, inviting  retaliation,  and  contribut- 
ing to  inflationary  pressure.  The  most  ap- 
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propriate  means  is  through  construction 
subsidization,  as  provided  for  in  the  1970 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  Along  these  lines, 
the  President  has  recently  announced 
Ave  contracts  for  major  merchant  ma- 
rine construction.  This  method  of  in- 
creasing cargoes  provides  the  United 
States  with  the  benefits  of  a  healthy  mer- 
chant marine  while  avoiding  the  unde- 
sirable economic  repercussions  which  this 
amendment  would  have  caused. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Senate  defeated  such  a  cargo 
preference  to  requirement  yesterday  by 
a  vote  of  33  to  41. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS. 1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (R.R.  15495)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  installa- 
tions In  connection  with  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  comp>onent  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  No.  1348. 

On  this  amendment,  there  Is  a  time 
limitation  of  7  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  time  limitation  on 
my  amendment  of  7  hours,  with  3  hours 
and  30  minutes  per  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Amendments  No.    1348 

On  page  12.  line  3.  strilce  out  "$769,600,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$759,600,- 
000". 

On  page  12.  line  6,  strike  out  "$3,165,200,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,804,  200.- 
OOO". 

On  page  12,  lines  23  and  24,  strike  out 
"$2,708,817,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$2,571,417,000". 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  amendment  has  al- 
ready been  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  debate  on  this 
amendment,  Tim  Furlong  and  Ron  Katz 
of  my  staff,  as  well  as  Ross  Hamachek 


of  the  Joint  Economic   Committee,   be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  A(7riNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  amendment:  Messrs. 
Case,  Cooper,  Cranston,  Hart,  Hughes, 
Humphrey,  Javits,  Kennedy,  Proxmire, 
and  Stevenson. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Trident  is  a  $1.3  billion  submarine. 

Most  Americans  have  never  heard  of 
it.  Most  Americans  will  never  see  It. 

But  they  will  be  paying  for  it  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
know  what  they  are  getting. 

And  we  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
sure  they  are  getting  their  money's 
worth. 

Before  we  commit  the  Government  to 
buying  a  fleet  of  Trident  submarines 
that  are  going  to  cost  $1.3  billion  apiece, 
it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  spend  a  little 
time  discussing  the  necessity  and  wisdom 
of  this  expense  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  National  defense. 

As  I  believe  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate know,  I  am  not  a  pennypincher 
when  it  comes  to  national  dfefense.  I  do 
not  expect  to  buy  a  strong  defense  system 
in  a  bargain  basement. 

But  I  also  have  great  respect  for  the 
taxpayer's  dollar. 

I  know  that  dollar  represents  sacri- 
fice— and  I  want  to  make  sure  that  sacri- 
fice is  wisely  expended  and  they  get  their 
dollar's  worth. 

The  question  we  have  to  resolve  is 
this:  Does  the  accelerated  development 
of  the  Trident  submarine,  as  proposed 
by  the  administration,  justify  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  $508.4  million  tax 
dollars  in  fiscal  1973? 

That  is  what  the  administration  is 
asking  us  to  authorize  under  the  Mili- 
tary Authorization  bill  (H.R.  15495),  for 
reasons  that  thus  far  find  neither  clear 
nor  compelling. 

In  September  1971,  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  David  Packard  approved  a 
budget  request  of  $418  million  for  the 
orderly  development  of  the  Trident  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  1973. 

Deputy  Secretary  Packard  is  the  man 
who  was  brought  into  the  Government 
to  bring  businesslike  methods  to  procure- 
ment, who  received  the  plaudits  of  the 
President  and  of  a  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  for  his  capability  at  the  time 
of  his  selection.  This  was  his  recom- 
mendation. But  in  January  of  this  year, 
after  Secretary  Packard  was  gone,  the 
administration  changed  its  opinion  and 
decided  it  wanted  an  accelerated,  crash 
program.  Indeed,  Mr.  President,  in  Jan- 
uary 1972,  the  administration  called  for 
an  accelerated  Trident  effort  with  an  in- 
creased authorization  totalling  $926.4 
million  for  fiscal  1973.  We  have  been 
asked  to  approve  that  Increase  to  in- 
clude advance  procurement  funds  for 
the  first  four  Trident  submarines — 
which,  I  repeat,  will  cost  $1.3  billion 
each — and  a  new  Trident  base,  stepping 
up  the  deployment  date  for  the  first  Tri- 
dent from  1981  to  1978. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  United 
States  will  eventually  need  a  new  subma- 


rine system  to  replace  our  present  Po- 
laris-Poseidon force.  But  there  is  a  strong 
question  about  the  necessity  to  have  that 
new  system  operational  within  this  dec- 
ade. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  responsive 
power  of  Poseidon,  together  with  the  re- 
taliatory power  of  Polaris,  will  provide 
our  Nation  with  a  more  than  adequate 
nuclear  deterrent  through  this  decade. 

Why,  then,  the  speedup  recommended 
by  the  administration? 

The  Armed  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  which  I 
helped  chair  on  this  matter,  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  request.  The  ad- 
ministration presented  full  testimony, 
and  failed  to  make  a  convincing  case  in 
support  of  its  recommendation  for  an 
accelerated  Trident  development. 

As  a  result,  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  recommended  to  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  an 
amendment  to  delete  the  additional 
$508.4  million  requested  in  January  1972, 
and  to  return  the  Trident  program  to  the 
$398  million  level  at  which  it  was  first 
approved  by  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
Packard  last  September. 

One  of  the  things  we  have  to  remember 
is  this:  This  would  not  delay  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Trident  missile,  the  new 
Trident  missile,  one  whit.  This  would 
allow  the  continuation  of  the  research 
and  development  on  the  Trident  sub- 
marine. It  would  give  us  an  additional 
year  to  explore  our  options. 

This  amendment,  which  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, failed  to  pass  committee,  by  a  tie 
vote  of  8  to  8.  It  was  a  tight  vote.  Mr. 
President.  It  was  a  hung  jury.  That  is  a 
little  imusual  for  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  which  has  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  most  of  the  programs  pre- 
sented by  the  Defense  Department.  They 
had  serious  misgivings,  as  reflected  by 
the  8-to-8  vote. 

Because  of  the  doubts  expressed  in 
committee,  and  because  of  my  own  belief 
that  the  program  is  not  justifiable,  I  am 
joining  with  several  colleagues  in  offering 
this  amendment  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate. 

In  so  doing,  I  was  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  strong  national 
defense  posture.  I  believe  it  is  our  solemn 
obligation  to  maintain  a  position  of 
strength  in  the  world  of  nations. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  Trident  sys- 
tem. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  rushing  precipi- 
tately Into  a  long-range  commitment  be- 
fore the  facts  are  in,  before  we  have  had 
a  full  chance  to  evaluate  it. 

We  do  not  have  the  facts  on  the  Tri- 
dent submarine.  Design  is  not  completed. 
We  do  not  have  adequate  information 
on  which  to  base  a  responsible  decision. 

Surely,  the  experience  we  have  had  in 
the  recent  past  with  huge  cost  overruns 
on  defense  contracts  is  enough  to  warn 
us  to  put  on  the  brakes  before  respond- 
ing to  the  "full  speed  ahead"  order. 

The  recent  cost  overruns  on  the  C-5A 
and  on  the  F-14 — which  Is  facing  us 
right  now — give  us  enough  warning, 
enough  alert,  to  put  on  the  brakes  when 
someone  tries  to  jam  a  program  through 
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with  a  "full  speed  ahead"  order.  We  have 
accepted  the  principle  of  "fly  before  you 
buy"  In  fijrcraft  procurement.  Is  it  not 
common  sense  to  adopt  a  "try-before- 
you-buy"  policy  for  billlon-doUar  subma- 
rines— and  perhaps  a  "swim  before  you 
sink"  policy?  ^  ,  ,, 

Secretary  Laird  has  told  \is  that  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  authorize  acceleration 
of  the  Trident  program  would  jeopardize 
the  SALT  Offensive  Weapons  Agree- 
ment. 
I  cannot  accept  that  judgment. 
I  followed  the  administration's  testi- 
mony very  closely.  I  helped  chair  many 
of  the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  In 
which  the  administration  presented  Its 
most  forceful  evidence,  both  classified 
and  unclassified.  I  have  also  attended 
two  extensive  White  House  briefings, 
dealing  both  with  weapons  development 
and  the  SALT  agreements.  I  can  find  no 
basis  for  believing  that  a  step-up  in 
the  Trident  development,  without  ade- 
quate research  and  design,  would  be  In 
the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

SALT,  for  example,  limits  the  United 
States  to  710  sea-based  ballistic  missiles 
compared  to  950  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Trident  would  Increase  the  number  of 
missiles  per  sub  from  the  16  now  carried 
by  the  Polaris  to  24. 

Do  we  really  want  to  put  that  many 
eggs  in  one  basket  ? 

This  approach  Is  precisely  opposite 
that  of  the  Russians,  who  made  their  de- 
cision to  have  smaller  baskets  and  fewer 
eggs  per  basket — thus  increasing  maneu- 
verability and  decreasing  detectabUity. 
Their  plans  call  for  development  of  a 
modified  version  of  the  Yankee  class 
submarine  that  carries  fewer  missiles 
than  their  original  sub. 

Our  Defense  Department  needs  to 
weigh  the  advantages  of  these  differing 
approaches  very  carefully  before  freezing 
design  of  the  Trident. 

Time  is  on  our  side.  For  once,  we  have 
the  luxury  of  time  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
sidered judgment. 

Our  present  force  enables  us  to  take 

the  time  for  an  orderly,  carefully  planned 

Trident  development. 

That  is  what  I  am  strongly  advocating. 

That  Is  why   I   am   presenting   this 

amendment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure  to  return  to  the  funding  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  in 
September  1971. 

We  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers  to  give  full 
study  to  design  development  before  we 
commit  funds  to  a  program  that  could 
cost,  eventually,  up  to  $40  billion. 

The  time  to  study,  the  time  to  research, 
the  time  to  consider  the  options  is  not 
3  or  4  years  from  now.  when  they  are 
appearing  before  Senator  Proxmire's 
committee  or  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, to  find  out  why  we  have  had  a 
bust,  why  we  have  had  gigantic  over- 
runs of  cost,  why  some  company,  per- 
haps, is  going  broke,  to  try  to  find  a 
scapegoat.  Now  is  the  time  to  save  the 
taxpayers'  money;  now  is  the  time  to  do 
the  planning  and  the  thinking  and  the 
oi  ganization.  That  is  what  I  am  asking 
for — this  year. 

It  is  not  just  the  initial  outlay  for  fiscal 
1973  that  is  to  be  considered.  It  is  the 
long-term  commitment  to  a  program — 


which  could  cost  up  to  $40  billion— that 
is  not  fully  justified  by  the  facts  pre- 
sented to  date. 

Another  year  of  research  and  develop- 
ment will  give  us  a  better  idea  of  what 
we  are  buying. 

That  is  what  we  need  to  know.  That 
is  what  the  people  have  a  right  to  know. 

That  is  why  I  am  asking  for  support  of 
this  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

If  no  one  chooses  to  yield  time,  thfi  en- 
suing time  will  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  to  be 
charged  to  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 

Gee)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 

the  pending  order  of  business  before,  the 

Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th£  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
1348  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  and  others. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  han- 
dling this  bill,  going  from  weapon  to 
weapon  sometimes  and  getting  ready  In 
advance,  occasions  arise  when  the  com- 
mittee and  committee  members  need 
additional  staff  members  to  be  allowed 
the  privUege  of  the  floor.  Their  use  in 
this  Chamber,  by  the  way.  would  be  by 
any  member  of  the  committee,  whether 
they  favor  my  position  or  not.  or  any 
other  Senator  not  on  the  committee, 
should  he  need  their  help. 

So,  imder  those  conditions,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  imtil  further  notice, 
six  members  be  aUowed  the  privilege  of 

the  floor ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  committee  staff  members? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object— would  the  able  Senator  state 
the  names  of  those  in  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WeU.  that  would  vary. 
Senator.  Presently  it  would  be  Mr.  T. 
Edward  Braswell.  Jr.,  Mr.  Hyman  Fine, 
Mr.  John  A.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  James  R. 
Woolsey.  and  Mr.  Edward  B.  Kenney. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  five. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  La  Bre  Garcia  is 

also  here.  .    .,.     c 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. ^  .         . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  But  my  request  is  not 
limited  to  those  whom  I  have  just  named. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
more  formal  speech  on  this  subject  that 
I  will  deliver  before  debate  is  closed,  but 
I  want  first  to  go  into  what  I  call  some 
commonscnse  points  involved— taking  a 
commonsense  approach  to  the  practical 
side,  as  I  see  it — concerning  this  partic- 


ular weapon.  I  am  going  to  speak  from 
notes  and  from  my  own  experience  on 
this  particular  weapon,  as  well  as  related 
weapons  and  related  subjects  with  which 
we  are  confronted. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out  with 
emphasis  some  matters  here.  This  will  be 
in  the  Record.  I  wish  that  more  of  the 
membership  could  be  here  to  hear  the 
hard  facts  on  this  matter  because  we  are 
down  to  rather  a  fine  point  with  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  between  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  pending  amendment. 
We  will  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  repeat- 
ing to  try  to  get  all  of  the  facts  over. 
However,  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  the  money  that  is  now  In  the 
bill  for  this  weaponry  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  get  the  end  product  3  years 
earlier  than  we  would  if  this  amendment 
should  prevail. 

No  one  can  say  exactly  what  that  time 
will  be.  However.  I  say  that  most  prob- 
ably the  first  one  of  these  submarines 
would  be  completed  about  3  years  earlier 
than  it  otherwise  would. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  question  of  costs, 
I  think  that  is  a  highly  debatable  matter 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  an 
extra  cost  and  how  much  extra  cost 
would  be  involved  if  we  try  to  get  the 
first  end  product  3  years  earlier.  I  have 
not  heard  of  anyone  who  has  any  figiire 
in  mind.  There  is  very  respected  opinion 
tnat  It  will  not  cost  any  more.  However, 
no  one  can  say  for  certain  about  that. 
We  have  setbacks  and  unexpected  items 
that  occiu-  whether  we  have  a  long  period 
of  incubation  or  a  short  period.  However, 
there  Is  some  testimony — and  I  will  come 
to  It  later  in  the  debate— that  it  will 
probably  cost  less.  I  am  certain,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  a  crash  program 
that  is  provided  for  In  the  bill  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  not  a  crash  program 
like  the  Apollo  was,  for  instance,  in  the 
moon  landing. 

This  program  was  put  together,  as  I 
will  show,  by  men  who,  I  think  are  some 
of  the  most  competent  authorities  and 
most  capable  men  who  have  ever  been 
in  the  Pentagon.  I  refer  particularly  to 
our  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
David  Packard.  He  is  the  man  who  really 
put  this  program  together,  as  I  will  re- 
late in  detaU  later,  with  competent 
professional  advice. 

I  do  not  consider  that  this  is  any 
splurge  program.  I  feel  that  I  know  it  is 
not.  I  know  of  programs  that  have  run 
into  trouble  at  times.  However,  to  say 
that  overrims  are  certain  to  occur  under 
this  program,  I  respectfully  say.  could 
well  be  an  error. 

Passing  on  to  my  second  point  here, 
what  is  the  need  for  this  new  weapon? 
I  point  out  now  with  emphasis  that  this 
weapon  is  not  the  dream  or  the  br.r.n- 
storm  of  somebody.  It  is  not  an  award 
to  .some  service.  This  is  an  established 
family  of  weaponry  that  we  have  had 
since  the  first  Polaris  came  in.  And  it 
is  considered  to  be  perhaps  the  most  de- 
pendable and  safest.  It  is  safest  from 
the  standpint  of  being  destroyed  of  any 
of  the  three  nuclear  weapons  we  have 
for  a  deterrent  from  nuclear  war. 

This  is  a  great  family  of  weapons — the 
Polaris,  the  Poseidon,  and  this  weapon 
which  is  called  the  Trident.  I  would  like 
to  call  it  the  Poseidon  II  or  something 
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simpler.  We  are  not  in  unplowed  groxmd 
or  running  Into  mysteries.  We  are  not 
trying  to  create  anything  as  complicated 
as  the  C-5.  because  of  oiu:  experience. 
This  is  not  as  complicated  a  new  ship  as 
a  great  many  of  our  types.  We  know 
about  missiles,  nuclear  tubes,  and  re- 
actors. The  reactors,  which  form  such 
an  important  part  of  this  weapon,  will 
be  In  charge  of  a  man  whom  I  consider 
to  be — and  I  think  others  do  also — the 
master  craftsmsm  of  all  time.  Admiral 
Rlckover.  Admiral  Rickover  is  a  man 
who  knows  this  subject  as  no  one  else 
does.  He  is  the  father  of  ovx  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  as  Is  well  known, 
beginning  with  the  Nautilus.  He  has  been 
working  on  the  planning  of  this,  and 
he  will  be  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
reactors. 

This  is  no  new  team.  It  is  a  proven 
team.  And  I  think  it  Is  the  greatest  team 
in  this  field — ^Rickover  and  Smith — 
when  it  comes  to  really  handling  and 
putting  this  matter  together.  Admiral 
Rickover  has  handled  all  of  these  others, 
as  I  have  said,  as  to  the  reactors.  And 
Admiral  Smith  Is  now  retired,  but  is 
back  on  duty  as  a  civlllan,  handling  the 
rest  of  it,  going  beyohd  the  Polaris  and 
the  Poseidon. 

We  are  not  in  a  realm  of  fancy  here, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  these  men  know 
what  they  are  doing,  because  they  have 
proven  it.  I  am  not  here  to  praise  any 
man.  I  am  not  given  to  praise  men,  any- 
way. I  want  to  give  credit  where  it  is  due. 
These  are  known  facts.  I  am  thankful 
that  we  have  these  men,  and  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  else  is.  However.  I  am 
pointing  this  out  here  and  making  a 
Judgment  on  this  matter.  We  are  guided 
here  and  informed  on  this  matter,  and 
have  been  from  the  inception,  by  the 
type  of  men  I. have  mentioned.  I  men- 
tioned Mr.  Packard  a  few  moments  ago. 
With  all  due  deference  to  everyone  else, 
I  do  not  think  that  in  business,  in  cre- 
ative work  or  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  business,  or  all  of  them  combined 
there  has  been  a  greater  authority 
around  here — certainly  not  in  my  time  I 
know — than  this  man. 

What  is  the  need  then  for  this?  I  do 
not  like  to  think  that  we  have  a  need  for 
this  submarine.  I  wish  we  did  not  have 
a  need  for  this  submarine.  The  cost  is 
very  great  indeed.  And  I  think  one  might 
say,  "Well,  we  have  the  Polaris  and  the 
Poseidon,  and  they  are  tops.  We  can 
Just  stop  at  that  and  take  our  time  and 
work  out  something  and  decide  later 
whether  something  further  is  actually 
needed." 

While  we  were  trying  to  solve  other 
problems  here  with  reference  to  legisla- 
tion last  year,  these  men  I  have  men- 
tioned were  thinking  about  this  prob- 
lem, as  they  should  have  been,  and  ob- 
serving the  new  phases  of  it  that  arise. 

The  thing  that  prompts  the  need  for 
this  weapon  right  now  is  the  Cuban 
crisis.  I  will  refer  to  it  very  briefly.  Since 
the  Cuban  crisis  the  Soviets  have  been 
building  a  navy  of  their  own,  and  they 
have  made  tremendous  headway.  They 
have  amazed  us  and  perhaps  they  have 
amazed  themselves.  They  are  not  unbeat- 
able, of  course.  However,  they  have  made 
tremendous  strides.  They  are  coming 


along  rapidly.  And  they  will  continue  to 
come  along  rapidly,  SALT  or  no  SALT. 

Mr.  President,  along  that  line  I  have 
in  my  hand  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning.  On  page  A26  there  is  a  head- 
line, "Jane's  Says  Soviets  Dominate 
Oceans  With  Submarines."  This  is  an 
item  from  London.  It  is  dated  today, 
Thursday,  UPI. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  Jane's  is  one 
of  the  truly  great  authorities  with  ref- 
erence to  oceangoing  vessels  of  any  kind. 
They  keep  up  with  all  of  them,  includ- 
ing the  military.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
make  a  real  study  of  this  release,  but  the 
fli'st  sentence  states: 

The  Soviet  Navy  Is  expanding  to  every 
ocean  and  "can  snap  Its  fingers  at  all  the 
maritime  countries."  the  authoritative  Jane's 
Fighting  Ships  said  today. 

The  article  goes  on  to  state: 

Russia  has  more  submarines  than  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  country,  can 
possibly  construct  now,  and  Is  reported  to 
be  building  the  first  of  a  fieet  of  aircraft  car- 
riers to  match  those  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Jane's 
said. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  1972-73  edition,  Jane's 
editor  Rajrmond  Blackman.  said: 

"It  is  a  sobering  thought  that  no  other 
country  In  the  world  in  this  day  and  age 
of  sophistication  and  Inflation  can  possibly 
build  as  many  submarines  as  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  at  the  present  time. 

"The  Soviet  Navy's  attitude  to  the  older 
naval  powers  seems  to  be:  anything  you  can 
do  we  can  do  better.  In  short,  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  given  the  victory  sign  to  the  world." 

This  does  not  disturb  me  greatly.  I 
am  not  a  worry  wart  and  I  do  not  ring 
bells  of  alarm,  but  this  Is  fair  notice, 
with  pride  notice  which  has  been  given 
for  years,  and  it  Is  substantiated  by  the 
actual  figures. 

Jane's  listed  the  total  U.S.  submarine  force 
at  98  nuclear  submarines.  Including  41  bal- 
listic missile-carrying  vessels,  and  35  con- 
ventional submarines. 

It  estimated  the  Soviet  submarine  force 
at  95  nuclear-powered  vessels  and  313  con- 
ventionally  powered   vessels. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  this  article  on 
my  desk  and  any  Senator  can  examine 
it.  Later,  I  will  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

But  going  back  to  the  real  basis  for 
this  new  program,  Soviet  Russia  is  a 
growing  strategic  power.  That  is  recog- 
nized by  all  of  us,  but  it  is  recognized  by 
some  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  latest  figures  I  had  before  this 
article  on  Jane's  came  in,  show  that  the 
Soviets  now  have  over  65  nuclear  attack 
submarines.  This  is  from  a  start  with  a 
very  small  navy  that  they  had  at  the 
time  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  This  compari- 
son shows  what  Russia  can  do  and  it 
shows  that  it  takes  them  and  that  it 
takes  us  time. 

They  have  over  65  nuclear-type  sub- 
marines, about  200  diesel  attack  subma- 
rines, and  they  are  building  at  the  rate 
of  eight  attack  submarines  a  year.  Also, 
they  are  building  eight  ballistic  missile 
submarines  per  year,  and  already  have 
about  35  ballistic  submarines.  They  are 
making  some  nine  to  10  of  those  ballistic 
submarines  iper  year. 

If  the  SALT  agreements  are  adopted 
they  would  cut  off  the  ballistic  missile 
figure  at  82.  They  are  continuing  to  run 
at  their  capacity  until  that  agreement  is 


adopted,  until  they  reach  62  subnuuines. 
Once  they  stop  building  those  ballistic 
submarines  they  will  immediately  have 
available,  with  some  slight  changes,  the 
capacity  to  start  building  more  and  more 
of  their  attack  submarines  in  those  same 
facilities.  Those  would  not  be  limited  by 
any  part  of  the  SALT  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  quick  picture. 
It  shows  what  is  going  on,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  in  session  today  on  this  sub- 
ject matter.  That  is  why.  That  is  why  the 
large  sum  of  money  is  in  this  bill  with 
one  of  the  urgent  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  this  sum 
of  money  be  allowed  to  him  in  full  so  that 
he  may  do  the  utmost,  SALT  or  no  SALT 
agreement,  so  he  may  do  the  utmost  to 
meet  this  oncoming  situation. 

I  did  not  reach  that  Judgment  hur- 
riedly. The  matter  of  this  accelerated 
program  came  here  in  January.  There 
was  a  request  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  some  of  it  and  handling  some  of 
it  in  a  fiscal  1972  supplemental  budget, 
but  the  committee  did  not  agree.  We 
went  into  it  further.  This  is  not  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  hurriedly  pushed 
through  or  anything  like  that.  It  has 
had  all  these  many  months  of  delibera- 
tion. I  have  great  respect  for  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  my  opinion  on  the  se- 
verity of  the  need,  but  I  totally  refute 
any  insinuation  or  implication  Uiat  this 
is  something  concocted  and  hurriedly 
rushed  in  here,  to  cram  it  down  the 
throats  of  those  of  us  in  the  legislative 
branch.  I  would  be  among  the  first  to 
resent  that  and  try  to  stop  it.  We  did 
place  a  halt  on  it  tmtil  we  could  go 
into  it. 

Those  persons  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility, and  I  believe  they  are  people  of 
responsibility,  are  firm  and  clear  as  to 
what  they  think  about  this  need.  As  I 
said  a  moment  ago,  it  starts  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Then, 
there  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Do 
not  ever  discoimt  Melvin  Laird.  Do  not 
ever  discount  Melvin  Laird's  mind  and 
his  ability.  He  has  shown  a  persistence 
about  this  matter  and  an  urging  of  it 
on  the  basis  of  need,  logic,  and  common- 
sense.  That  is  a  credit  to  him.  I  have  a 
lot  of  respect  for  his  opinion  here. 

We  also  have  a  judgment  from  a  man 
I  respect  a  great  deal  on  this  program 
and  all  programs,  and  that  is  the  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  David 
Packard.  I  miss  him;  I  miss  him  every 
day.  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
still  has  competent  men  around  him  but 
that  fellow  had  such  a  way  about  him. 
I  talked  to  him  about  this  in  January 
when  we  received  this  recommendation. 
I  got  in  touch  with  him,  as  I  remember, 
when  he  was  in  CaUfomia.  I  talked  to 
him  first  by  telephone  and  next  in  my 
ofiQce  the  first  time  he  came  here.  He 
resigned  some  time  in  December,  but 
he  stayed  on  a  few  weeks.  I  have  talked 
to  him  twice,  as  I  recall,  head  to  head, 
since  then.  I  talked  to  him  by  telephone 
first  about  it,  and  just  to  be  certain  that 
my  recollection  was  correct,  I  called  him 
yesterday  afternoon  and  talked  to  him. 
He  was  in  California.  I  talked  to  him  at 
7:15  p.m.  or  thereabouts,  Washington 
time.  I  told  him  first  what  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  him  about  and  that  I  wanted  to 
know  in  the  beginning  whether  or  not 
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it  would  be  all  right  to  quote  him  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  he  said 
about  this  program. 

I  thought  I  remembered,  but  I  wanted 
to  be  sure,  and  I  gave  him  that  notice. 
And,  with  his  open  frankness  and  candor, 
he  said  yes.  it  would  be  all  right.  Then  I 
told  him  that  there  was  a  debate  here, 
that  we  had  the  money  in  the  bill,  that 
no  one  was  fighting  the  Trident  itself, 
but  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  here, 
and  it  would  be  reflected  in  this  sunend- 
ment.  I  knew  he  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
birth  of  this  item  in  the  budget,  but  I 
wanted  him  to  go  over  again,  refresh  his 
recollection,  as  to  just  what  he  did  and 
what  brought  him  to  those  conclusions. 

He  said  that  he  decided,  in  considering 
the  1973  budget,  sometime  near  the 
middle  of  1971,  that  we  should  at  least  go 
further  with  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  on  the  ULMS.  That  is 
what  it  was  called  then,  and  we  call  it 
Trident  now.  He  said  he  is  satisfied  it 
would  give  us,  in  these  growing  menace 
times,  more  security.  He  said  that  we  had 
to  learn  more  about  abating  this  grow- 
ing submarine  attack  threat,  and  that  it 
would  give  us  more  bargaining  power  or 
deterrent  power  or  offsetting  power  with 
our  adversary.  He  said  that  he  thought — 
and  I  am  referring  to  the  notes  I  made  in 
the  telephone  booth— a  longer  range  mis- 
sile wsis  the  most  important  item  in  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  new  situation  that  has 
been  developing. 

Understand,  we  have  no  reserve  capac- 
ity now  in  these  nuclesir  submarines  at 
all,  because  we  are  Just  about  finishing 
up  our  Poseidon.  So  he  decided  then, 
after  having  left  this  matter  open  at  first, 
when  he  concluded  about  the  accelerated 
R.  ii  D.  program,  and  having  left  the 
other  open.  He  said  he  saw  the  SALT 
talks  developing.  That  is,  he  put  himself 
more  in  contact  with  the  negotiations, 
the  talks,  particularly  with  reference  to 
offensive  weapons,  and  that  made  him 
more  convinced  that  we  need  to  push  for- 
ward now  on  the  Trident.  He  concluded, 
some  time  late  in  1971,  to  go  into  this 
program,  which  would  include  procure- 
ment of  long  leadtime  items,  because,  as 
he  said,  he  decided  it  was  too  much  of 
a  chance  to  take  and  we  had  better 
utilize  this  time  more  than  just  R.  &  D. 
work.  He  illustrated  in  the  telephone  con- 
versation by  saying  that  if  they  developed 
the  MIRV — talking  about  the  Russians— 
and  did  not  enter  into  a  second  agree- 
ment, if  there  is  a  first  one — and  he  had 
some  forerunnings  of  what  might  be  the 
first  agreement  for  a  limited  time  on  of- 
fensive weapons — then  where  will  we  be? 
That  is  an  awesome  question.  Where  will 
^^  be? 

I  hope  this  5-year  agreement  passes. 
I  hope  the  treaty  passes.  I  have  sup- 
ported it  since  I  first  understood  it.  But 
even  if  it  does  pass,  it  is  not  going  to 
solve  anything.  It  is  just  the  beginning, 
a  small  step. 

Suppose  at  the  end  of  5  years  it  is  not 
continued,  suppose  we  work  under  it  only 
5  years?  Where  are  we  going  to  be?  I 
think  we  are  going  to  be  caught  short.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
that.  I  do  not  think  Senators  will  find 
any  disagreement  about  it. 
That  is  what  this  man,  Packard,  says 


about  it.  He  was  willing  to  move  further 
into  this  program. 

What  did  he  do?  It  shows  the  logic 
of  the  man.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
could  have  thought  of  this  or  not,  but 
I  certainly  approve  of  it.  He  said,  "I  called 
Admiral  Rickover  and  others"— I  sup- 
pose it  was  to  his  ofiQce — "and  went  into 
this  thing  deeper  and  further  and  fur- 
ther and  further."  After  these  consulta- 
tions, he  put  these  figures  together.  That 
is  what  became  the  budget  figure.  In 
round  numbers,  it  is  $950  million.  That 
is  what  he  called  it  in  the  telephone 
conversation.  In  the  bill  now  we  have  it 
at  $906  million.  It  was  $926  million  in 
the  bill  originally.  We  made  a  small  re- 
duction. 

That  is  the  way  this  matter  has  de- 
veloped. That  is  how  it  happened.  I  was 
asking  Mr.  Packard  not  only  because  of 
what  I  know  he  has  done  in  public  of- 
fice, but  I  know  that  he,  more  than  any 
official,  is  the  father  of  the  poUcy  we 
are  now  trying  to  get  into  effect,  the 
"fly-before-you-buy"  policy.  I  do  not 
think  that  term  should  apply  to  sub- 
marines, but  I  am  talking  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  it.  He  is  the  father  of  the  mod- 
ern agitator  of  the  policy  of  "fly-before- 
you-buy." 

I  remember  he  told  me  last  year,  "I 
am  coming  with  something  to  your  com- 
mittee and  I  will  come,  whether  I  have 
the  services  backing  it  or  not,  with 
something  along  this  line" — the  proto- 
type of  the  "fly-before-you-buy"  idea. 

This  man  was  so  impressed  with  the 
Trident  facts  that  he  made  an  excep- 
tion. There  will  be  a  lot  said  in  the  debate 
about  the  "fly-before-you-buy"  program. 
I  knew  that,  and  that  is  one  reason  why 
I  called  Mr.  Packard  to  get  a  refreshed 
recollection  from  him  and  myself  about 
what  he  had  said.  So  here  is  the  chief 
architect  of  the  modern  "fly-before-you- 
buy"  plan,  Packard,  saying  in  this  case 
"We  do  not  have  the  time  and  I  decided 
we  had  better  go  for  the  plan  that  will 
bring  us  this  submarine  off  the  assembly 
line  probably  3  years  earlier." 
That  is  the  story. 

Now  I  go  back  just  a  minute  to  review 
this  matter  again,  but  one  further  word 
about  this  conversation. 

I  asked  him  again,  "Now,  this  can  be 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate?"  "Yes." 
"And  you  have  given  me  the  high  points 
of  your  reasoning  as  to  why  you  reached 
that  conclusion?"  "Yes."  "Where  did  the 
money  figures  come  from?"  He  said,  "I 
produced  those  myself." 

Now,  there  is  the  idea,  there  is  the 
plan — the  accelerated  plan — and  there  is 
the  backgroimd  of  the  growth  of  it,  in 
the  mind  of  the  man  who  was  handling 
that  part  of  the  preliminary  planning  of 
the  budget. 

I  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  I  know 
it  does.  And  I  believe  what  the  man  tells 
me.  I  regretted  it  when  he  left  office.  I 
am  glad  he  stayed  as  long  as  he  did. 

That  is  the  problem  here.  You  have 
to  go  back  and  develop  these  matters  to 
get  them  in  perspective,  as  I  see  it.  There 
is  the  problem,  and  here  is  the  story. 

I  say  again  that  the  estimates  are  that 
this  larger  sum  of  money,  as  contained 
in  this  bill,  will  save  us  about  3  years' 
time — especially  valuable  time  should  it 


prove  that  we  need  it— assuming  the 
5-year  agreement  is  going  to  be  adopted, 
either  before  it  is  over  or  when  it  is 
over. 

I  consider  this  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant strategic  weapon  in  this  bill.  Noth- 
ing could  be  put  ahead  of  the  submarine- 
launched  missile  program  in  importance, 
and  I  think  the  great  probabilities  are 
that  it  is  the  most  Important  of  all. 

I  know,  in  trying  to  figure  out  what  the 
probable  survivors  will  be  in  case  we  are 
attacked  with  nuclear  weapMis,  these 
submarines  show  the  highest  possible 
score  for  probable  survivorship.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  is  that  they  are  able  to 
hide  themselves  and  so  protect  them- 
selves by  being  hidden. 

That  brings  us,  after  all,  to  some  dis- 
cusion  about  why,  how  much  better,  and 
how  this  will  be  better  than  anything  we 
already  have.  I  will  state  briefiy  what  I 
understand  about  that  matter. 

There  is  this  idea  of  security  for  the 
weapon  itself,  in  having  such  an  advan- 
tage over  land-based  missiles  or  the  B-1, 
which  is  highly  important.  On  the  matter 
of  speed,  this  Trident,  the  submarine  we 
are  talking  about,  can  operate,  and  oper- 
ate quietly,  at  a  greater  speed  than  the 
ones  we  now  have.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  so  much  their  total  speed  forward, 
though  they  are  faster,  but  more  impor- 
tant, they  can  increase  the  forward  speed 
without  increasing  the  noise  as  much  as 
our  present  submarines.  That  is  a  dem- 
onstrated fact,  as  I  understand  it.  So  far, 
sonar  has  been  about  the  only  certain 
way,  or  the  surest  way,  at  least,  of  de- 
tection of  these  imderwater  weapons, 
and  that  is  what  this  "quieter"  means: 
You  have  got  to  be  as  quiet  as  you  pos- 
sibly can  to  keep  from  being  picked  up 
by  these  sonar  weapons. 

If  we  all  agree  that  we  need  this  sub- 
marine, why  not  get  it  as  soon  as  we  rea- 
sonably can?  We  want  to  exercise  cau- 
tion, of  course.  But  back  to  the  big  point 
about  this  improved  submarine:  Its  mis- 
siles will,  have  a  greater  range,  eventu- 
ally a  6,000-mile  range,  which  means  it 
can    stand    away    back— farther    and 
farther  back  in  protected  areas — and 
still  bring  the  area  of  an  enemy  within 
its  range.  It  can  thus  operate,  maybe  not 
altogether  but  in  a  large  way,  out  of 
home  ports,  and  that  is  a  tremendous 
step  forward.  A  tremendous  step  forward. 
The  area  that  it  can  cover  and  bring 
within  the  scope  of  its  power  to  throw 
these  missiles,  of  course,  becomes  greater 
by  geometric  proportions,  as  I  under- 
stand whatever  small  remnant  of  geom- 
etry I  might  have  left.  If  you  have  that 
6,000-mile  range,  you  have  a   greater 
sweep.  Your  gun  barrel  has  a  greater 
sweep,  and  you  cover  much  more  terri- 
tory. I  like  the  idea  that  they  can  remain 
nearer  home,  at  home  or  nearer  home. 
and  operate  largely  from  U.S.  ports.  I 
am  not  saying  altogether,  but  largely. 

These  are  powerful  factors.  These  are 
tremendous  advantages.  So  much  so  that 
I  want  this  weapon.  I  want  this  weapon, 
and  I  can  think  of  some  that  I  am  willing 
to  put  off.  But  I  do  not  want  to  put  this 
one  off.  We  need  this  weapon,  and  we 
need  it  as  soon  as  we  can  get  it.  I  do 
not  have  any  doubt  about  that. 

When  you   dig   down   into   the   very 
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depths  of  all  the  possibilities  of  every- 
thing that  can  happen  under  a  contract, 
and  all  the  changes  in  the  economy,  in- 
flation, and  all  those  things  that  can 
happen,  no  one  cai.  look  down  Into  that 
dark  chasm  and  be  sure  that  he  is  read- 
ing what  is  lowTi  there.  So  we  had  just 
as  well  take  that  as  the  chanc3  that  we 
have  got  to  play.  And  I  know  we  also 
have  to  take  «hances  on  others.  I  never 
have  seen  the  perfect  weapon.  I  never 
have  seen  one,  either,  that  was  worth 
very  much,  if  you  had  to  wait  and  wait 
and  wait  until  you  were  certain  and  sure 
before  you  went  into  production.  If  you 
did  all  that,  you  were  left  far  behind. 
Far  behind.  And  I  have  heard  much  criti- 
cism here  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere 
about  R.  &  D..  R.  &  D.  forever,  but  never 
any  planes,  or  never  any  weapons. 

There  Is  no  definite  formula  that  we 
can  follow  here,  but  I  think  if  we  charge 
ourselves  up  now  with  3  years'  time, 
which  could*  be  vital  time,  and  charge 
ourselves  up  with  the  speculative  hope 
that  we  might  be  able  to  get  it  a  little 
cheaper  if  we  wait,  or  be  a  little  more 
certain  about  his  step  or  that  step,  I  think 
it  would  be  grave  error — a  grave  error 
that  we  might  not  be  able  to  overcome  in 
the  scramble  that  can  go  on  in  3,  4.  or  5 
years.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  l>e,  perhaps, 
the  most  critical  time  in  history,  or  post- 
World  War  n  history.  If  we  go  into  this 
treaty  and  go  into  this  5-year  agreement, 
then  those  5  years  will  be  5  years  that  are 
going  to  write  a  lot  of  history  for  the 
next  100  years,  in  my  humble  opinion — 
either  good  history  or  bad  history. 

One  reason  why  I  am  supporting  this 
SALT  treaty  and  the  5-year  agreement — 
I  am  not  certain  about  it.  but  one  reason 
I  am  supporting  it — is  that  with  all  these 
countries  getting  nuclear  capability,  with 
the  weapons  they  already  have — China, 
France,  Israel,  and  many  other,  as  Sena- 
tors well  know — this  is  soon,  in  a  few 
years,  going  to  be  a  world  that  is  satu- 
rated with  the  capacity  to  destroy  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  defense  to  it,  frankly.  Something 
has  to  be  done,  and  I  think  that  time  on 
that  score  is  nmning  out.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  chance  of  going  into  that.  I  want 
to  be  as  certain  as  we  can.  But  to  go  into 
that  and  then  fail  to  move  forward  on 
this  program,  this  weapon  that  we  all  say 
is  necessary,  I  believe  would  be  grave 
error. 

Except  for  my  father,  I  never  have 
stood  in  awe  of  any  man.  I  do  not  want 
to  please  anybody.  We  are  standing  in 
place  in  history,  and  there  are  some  wit- 
nesses on  this  subject  whom  we  have  put 
in  power  to  protect  us  and  protect  this 
Nation.  The  first  witness  is  the  Piesident 
of  the  United  States,  and  later  I  am  going 
to  quote  what  he  said  on  this  matter.  An- 
other witness,  like  him  or  not,  is  the  pres- 
ent Secretar>'  of  Defense.  I  should  not 
talk  about  liking  him.  Everybody  respects 
him.  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  He  is  a 
fine  man.  with  a  fine  mind.  He  is  not  a 
'me- too"  man.  I  have  no  pull  with  him.  I 
am  talking  about  Mr.  Laird.  His  serious- 
ness about  this  matter,  his  persistence, 
his  testimony,  his  conversations,  and  the 
tone  of  hLs  voice  have  some  meaning  to 
me.  I  deal  with  him  a  great  deal,  and 
with  many  others.  But  that  Is  by  no 
means  awe. 


Do  not  discount  the  military  men  too 
quickly.  There  is  no  finer  American  in  my 
book  than  Admiral  Moorer.  He  has  had  a 
fine  career;  he  pulls  his  way  up  every 
step.  Nothing  brought  him  up  but  merit. 
He  is  a  man  of  professional  attainment 
and  judgment.  He  stands  very  firm  and 
very  strong  on  this  matter.  He  is  near  the 
end  of  his  military  career.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  just  military  thinking.  These  men  go 
through  a  great  deal.  I  know  they  do. 

Do  not  discoimt  Admiral  Zumwalt, 
either.  He  is  a  man  of  tremendous  abil- 
ity. He  wants  other  things  in  this  bill, 
and  he  works  for  them.  He  has  a  good 
mind,  and  he  has  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. 

I  believe  I  already  referred  to  Admiral 
Rickover.  I  am  told  that  at  a  time  yonder, 
in  post-World  War  n — I  do  not  know 
just  where  it  was — there  was  a  young 
naval  captain  named  Rickover  who 
thought  we  ought  to  go  into  nuclear 
power  for  the  Navy.  No  one  else  in  the 
Na\T  thought  much  of  it.  They  resisted 
him,  as  I  understand  it.  I  was  not  here 
then.  Others  are  here  who  have  known 
him  longer  and  know  more  about  that 
record.  Anyway,  he  was  hammering  on  it 
by  the  time  I  got  here  in  1947,  and  it 
was  still  a  hot  issue.  A  great  many  said  it 
could  not  be  done.  But  he  kept  going.  He 
had  a  great  deal  of  help,  of  course,  but, 
more  than  any  other  man,  he  is  the 
father  of  this  nuclear  Navy. 

With  respect  to  the  money  aspect,  I  am 
told  that  all  the  money  that  has  been 
spent  in  research  and  development  over 
the  years  by  the  military  services,  with 
reference  to  the  reactor  part — the 
R.  St  D. — amounts  to  $1.5  billion.  That 
soimds  like  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
there  is  more  than  $8  billion  In  this 
bill  alone  for  military  research. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  a  very  responsible 
flerure.  In  the  cases  I  know  about  in  which 
Admiral  Rickover  was  dealing  with 
these  matters,  if  he  had  been  operating 
on  me,  I  would  have  thought  he  was  a 
mighty  hard-boiled  cookie — and  that  is 
what  he  Is,  in  reference  to  pursuing  these 
matters  once  he  is  put  in  charge  of  a 
program. 

If  it  is  authorized  and  built,  it  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  Admiral  Rickover  and 
Admiral  Smith,  in  a  large  way.  In  this 
field,  th?y  are  the  finest  team  In  the 
world. 

I  simply  recount  these  things  so  that 
any  Senator  who  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  be  familiar  with  these  matters  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  jumping  off  a  deep 
end  with  respect  to  weaponry,  taking 
chances  on  cost,  taking  unnecessary 
chances.  There  is  always  a  chance  about 
a  weapon,  how  well  it  is  going  to  work. 
But  this  time  we  are  operating  in  a  well- 
defined  field  of  weaponry.  There  is  not 
a  great  deal  new  about  it.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  fathered  this  field, 
to  a  degree.  We  have  these  recommenda- 
tions. We  are  moving  into  a  field  of  un- 
certainty as  to  what  can  be  thrown 
against  us  in  the  way  of  warfare  at  sea. 
This  Ls  a  chance  to  save  these  3  years, 
and  it  is  a  chance  we  should  not  avoid, 
because  I  think  the  risk  is  too  great. 

Mr.  President,  with  how  much  time 
have  I  been  charged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  expended  a  total  of  62  minutes 
at  this  time. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  will  yield,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  will  withhold  his  re- 
quest for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, a  senior  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Nelson,  of 
my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  is  present  to 
hear  this  discussion.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  has  been  allocated  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Such  time  as  the  Sen- 
ator desiies. 

WHY  PBODUCTION  MONEY  FOR  FOUK  "•TRIDENI" 
SCBMABINES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  APPROFBIATEO 
AT    THIS    TIME 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
over  30  years,  in  one  way  or  another,  I 
have  been  connected  with  weapons  prob- 
lems incident  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States;  and  experience  obtained 
during  those  years  resulted  in  my  unre- 
served approval  of  Secretary  Laird's  re- 
cently announced  "fly-before-buy  '  pol- 
icy for  production  procurement  of  new 
weapons  systems, 

I  mention  in  passing  we  were  glad  to 
have  Secretai-y  Packard  with  us  here  for 
a  few  years  before  he  went  back  to  his 
business.  However,  an  equal  advocate  of 
"fly  before  buy"  before  the  committees 
is  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary 
Laird. 

In  this  military  authorization  bill  we 
are  now  being  asked  to  consider  in  the 
Senate  a  major  violation  of  this  policy. 
We  are  being  requested  to  authorize 
nearly  $400  million  for  the  advanced 
production  of  four  new  Trident  subma- 
rhies  in  addition  to  the  $555  million  that 
is  being  requested  for  research  and  de- 
velopment on  this  submarine  and  an 
ULMS  I  missile — estimated  range,  4,500 
miles. 

If  this  request  is  approved,  the  Con- 
gress, despite  all  the  emphasis  on  this 
new  policy  and  the  growing  overall  fi- 
nancial problems  of  this  Nation,  with 
which  we  are  all  so  well  connected  in  one 
way  or  another,  would  be  approving  hun- 
dreds of  miUions  of  dollars  In  the  blind, 
because  according  to  the  Navy  as  yet 
there  is  not  even  a  complete  set  of  blue- 
prints for  this  proposed  submarine,  a 
submarine  which  will  be  two-thirds  the 
size  of  a  World  War  n  aircraft  carrier, 
a  submarine  which  will  cost  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  more  than  even  the 
latest  nuclear-type  carrier. 

If  this  accelerated  program  is  ap- 
proved, we  are  told  it  would  permit  de- 
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ployment  of  the  first  Trident  submarine 
m  1978,  2  to  3  years  earlier  than  planned. 
This  proposal  was  first  made  earUer 
this  year.  Subsequently  the  Defwise  De- 
partment submitted  a  fiscal  year  1972 
supplemental  request  which  included  $35 
million  to  begin  work  on  the  accelerated 
Trident  ULMS  program  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget. 

The  full  Armed  Services  Comnuttee 
deferred  consideration  of  this  request 
until  the  committee  could  investigate  the 
total  program  and  the  need  for  accelera- 
ting same.  That  investigation  was  not 
handled  by  the  full  committee,  rather 
by  the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
cOTunittee;  and,  therefore,  those  of  us 
not  on  that  subcommittee  looked  to  its 
report  for  some  guidance. 

Now  it  goes  without  sajong  that  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  higher  priority  for  our 
increasingly  limited  Federal  resoiuxes 
than  supplying  this  Nation  with  what  it 
actually  needs  for  national  security. 

Let  me  also  respectfully  remind  my 
colleagues  at  this  point  that  in  my  20 
years  in  the  Senate,  the  Navy  has  never 
had  a  more  ardent  advocate  for  more 
submarines,  missile  submarines,  and  at- 
tack submarines.  In  this  connection,  one 
could  only  view  with  increasing  appre- 
hension the  fact  that  during  all  the 
years  since  World  War  n  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  build  more  and 
larger  carriers  at  the  same  time  the 
Soviets,  who  have  been  expanding  their 
Navy  to  where  they  are  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  world's  second  naval 
power,  nevertheless  have  yet  laid  down  a 
single  carrier. 

Over  these  same  years  the  efforts  of 
the  Defense  Department  to  justify  this 
position— letting  the  Soviets  get  so  far 
ahead  of  us  in  attack  submarines — have 
appeared  both  theoretical  and  inconclu- 
sive. 

The  Research  and  DevelcHsment  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  a  series  of  hearings  and 
briefings  on  the  ULMS  program,  the  bulk 
of  which  hearings  have  now  been  printed 
and  are  available. 

On  June  27,  in  the  absence  of  Chair- 
man MclNTYRE  of  that  subcommittee 
and  during  the  markup  of  this  military 
procurement  bUl,  the  Senator  frwn 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  who  is  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  I  shall  support, 
gave  an  outstanding  presentation  of  the 
findings  of  the  Research  and  Devel<HJ- 
ment  Subccwimiittee,  one  of  the  best  that 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  since 
I  came  to  the  Senate. 

In  this  presentation  he  outlined  the 
following  alternatives  as  to  how  the  full 
committee  might  proceed  with  this  Tri- 
dent/ULMS  program: 

Alternative  1 :  Accept  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  of  a  dramatically  acceler- 
ated program  by  approving  the  requested 
production  money  as  well  as  the  R.  &  D. 
money. 

Alternative  2:  Deny  the  requested 
production  money  but  maintain  the 
initial  operational  date  for  the  ULMS  I 
missile.  This  would  delay  the  now  in 
development  Trident  submarine  by  an 
estimated  2  years;  that  is,  to  1980. 

Alternative  3:  Delete  all  but  the  $398 
million  for  Trident  research  and  devel- 
opment, thereby  reducing  the  program 
to  the  level  proposed  before  the  acceler- 


ation request.  Under  this  fimding,  the 
operational  date  of  the  submarine  would 
be  delayed  untU  1981;  but  the  ULMS  I 
missile  would  remain  on  the  same 
schedule  as  that  proposed  under  the  ac- 
celerated program. 

After  their  extensive  hearings  and  ex- 
amination, the  third  alternative  was  the 
one  recommended  by  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee.  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  result  of  the  various  switching 
of  votes,  and  so  forth,  it  was  defeated  in 
the  full  committee  by  an  8-to-8  tie  vote. 
Because  of  my  conviction  that  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  subcommittee  was 
sound,  I  support  without  reservation  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Again,  as  one  who  for  many  years  has 
been  a  strong  proponent  of  this  Nation's 
submarine  program — balhstic  missile 
submarines  as  well  as  attack  subma- 
rines— I  am  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  quality  of  this 
vital  component  of  national  security — 
today  probably  the  most  important  leg 
of  the  SLBM,  ICBM,  strategic  bomber 
triad. 

For  that  reason.  I  also  support  re- 
search and  development  on  a  longer 
range  ballistic  missile  so  as  to  improve 
the  capability  of  our  submarine  force; 
and  at  some  point  in  time  can  visusdize 
the  necessity  to  begin  replacement  of 
our  current  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet. 

But  as  presented  so  clearly  by  Sen- 
ator BENTSEN  to  the  report  of  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subccmunittee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, that  time  is  not  now;  and  here  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why. 

The  first  Polaris  submarine  went  to 
sea  in  1959;  the  last  was  built  in  1967. 

The  estimated  life  of  a  Polaris  sub- 
marine is  between  20  and  30  years; 
therefore,  the  need  for  replacement  on 
the  basis  of  age  will  not  be  essential  un- 
til the  middle  1980's  at  the  earliest. 

The  United  States  is  cm-rently  spend- 
ing each  year  about  $2.2  billion  on  its 
Polaris/Poseidon  fieet.  This  includes  con- 
version of  31  of  our  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  carry  the  Poseidon  MIRV 
missiles. 

When  this  conversion  is  completed  in 
1976,  the  number  of  devastating  nuclear 
warheads  carried  by  missile  submarines 
of  the  United  States  will  be  many  thou- 
sands. As  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
pointed  out  when  presenting  the  position 
of  the  subcommittee: 

This  capability  Is  so  great  that,  for  the 
near-term,  no  one  seriously  questions  the 
ability  of  the  Polaris/Poseidon  force  to  deter 
our  potential  enemies  single-handedly. 

Mr.  President,  again  this  morning  we 
heard  about  the  thinking  of  an  able  and 
successful  businessman,  who  stayed  here 
a  few  years  and  then  went  back  to  the 
pleasures  of  private  business.  I  respect 
his  opinion  but  wish  he  had  had  more  ex- 
perience. He  was  not  here  very  long.  But 
it  is  his  position  that  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  stated  in  his  talk  in  effect 
was  the  basis  for  much  of  his  thinking 
on  this  mattei . 

I  think  we  should  also  give  considera- 
tion to  the  thinking  of  the  able  staff  of 
tlie  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  members  of  that  Commit- 


tee, the  work  they  did  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen).  I  value  those  weeks  of 
work  and  that  thinking,  combined  think- 
ing, at  least  as  much  as  any  telephone 
conversation  and  position  taken  by  a  suc- 
cessful member  of  the  military-  industrial 
business. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  some 
for  accelerating  this  Trident/ULMS  pro- 
gram at  this  time  is  the  future  Soviet 
antisubmarine  warfare  threat  to  Polaris 
submarines.  In  this  connection,  however. 
In  his  report  Senator  Bentsen  also 
stated: 

After  review  of  all  the  known  technology 
and  the  estimates  of  enemy  capabUltles,  It 
is  concluded  that  there  is  no  identifiable 
threat  that  would  endanger  even  a  small 
fraction  of  our  submarine  force  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

In  other  words,  from  a  military  stand- 
point, there  would  appear  no  justifica- 
tion whatever  at  this  time  for  the  accel- 
eration of  the  Trident/ULMS  program. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  far 
more  justifiable  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram at  an  orderly  pace  so  as  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  more  thor- 
oughly some  of  the  compUcated  factors 
that  are  associated  with  this  overall 
weapons  system. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  the  future  composition  of  our  sub- 
marine force  in  light  of  the  recent  SALT 
agreements. 

At  a  White  House  briefing  last  July  15. 
Dr.  Kissinger  stated  the  new  Trident 
(ULMS)  missile  submarine  will  "very 
Ukely"  be  deployed  as  a  replacement  for 
currrait  submarines.  If  this  is  the  case, 
and  the  U.S.  level  of  submarines  and 
launchers  is  maintained  as  outlined  in 
the  protocol  to  the  interim  offensive 
agreement — 44  submarines  and  710  bal- 
listic missile  launchers  on  said  subma- 
rines—it would  seem  to  our  military 
advantage  to  have  a  maximum  nimiber 
of  submarines  with  long-range  ballistic 
missiles. 

But  in  this  connection,  the  Trident 
submarine  is  being  designed  to  carry  24 
laimchers,  whereas  the  Polaris  Poseidon 
type  has  16;  and  under  the  protocol 
agreement,  if  the  United  States  decided 
to  replace  the  10  older  Polaris  subma- 
rines—with their  total  of  160  launchers— 
with  Trident  submarines,  the  total  num- 
ber of  submarines  permitted  under  the 
agreement  would  be  six. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  United  States 
decided  to  trade  in  for  Tridents  its  54 
Titan  land-based  missiles  in  accordance 
with  the  agrement,  as  weU  as  these  160 
launchers  on  the  older  type  Polaris,  the 
total  number  of  submarines  possible 
under  the  overall  launcher  limitation 
of  710  would  be  39.  If  we  stayed  with 
the  newer  type  Polaris  Poseidon,  how- 
ever, which  could  be  retrofitted  with  the 
ULMS  I  missile,  this  Nation  could  have 
44  nuclear  launcliing  submarines. 

In  view  of  possible  major  developments 
in  Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare  tASW 
capabilities,  to  me  it  would  appear  clearUv 
to  our  strategic  advantage  to  have  as 
many  of  tliis  type  submarine  as  possible. 
As  noted  in  their  report  on  the  bill, 
this  matter  is  of  concern  to  the  Armed 
Servi  es  Comnuttee.   not   just   the   Re- 
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search  and  Development  Subcommittee. 
Let  me  read  what  that  report  states: 

The  Initial  replacement  of  even  the  10 
oldest  Polaris  ships  could  be  accomplished 
■Aith  only  8  Trident,  for  a  reduction  of  2. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  talk 
about  the  importance  of  increasing  the 
number  of  submarines  because  of  the 
activities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  now 
we  are  being  asked  to  approve  a  plan  to 
reduce  that  number. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  committee 
report: 

The  Committee  encourages  the  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Defense  to  weigh  this  matter  very 
carefully  before  freezing  the  design  of  the 
Trident  submarine.  The  fact  that  the  Soviets 
appear  to  be  building  their  submarines  with 
12  Instead  of  16  launchers  each,  as  on  the 
Yankee  Class,  raises  serious  questions  re- 
g.irding  the  different  values  that  the  two 
countries  placed  on  the  advantage  of  a  great- 
er number  of  submarines  to  enhance  sur- 
vivability. 

At  this  point  we  want  right  to  the 
question:  Do  we  want  more  submarines, 
o.-  less?  That  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
considered  when  we  consider  under  the 
SALT  agreement  the  limitation  of  710 
ballistic  missile  launchers  on  said  sub- 
marines. 

Another  conside'ation  is  tlic  unprece- 
dented high  co.st  of  this  ULMS  Trident 
progi-am.  It  was  admitted  in  testimony 
that  the  Navy  estimates,  going  in.  that 
the  total  program  cost  for  10  Trident 
submarines  will  be  $13.5  billion;  that  is. 
nearly  $1.4  billion  per  submarine.  In 
other  words,  each  submarine  will  cost 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  the  most  expensive  and  newest  nu- 
clear carrier. 

This  price  i?.z  in  itself  is  incredible; 
and  it  should  c»ko  be  pointed  out  that 
said  estimated  cost  does  not  include  the 
following  items,  the  cost  of  which,  to 
my  knowledge,  with  no  excepti.'m,  always 
increase — of  whicli  runs  into  additional 
billions. 

Fir."^t.  Researrh  and  development  and 
procurement  fur^d.^;  for  the  ULMS  II  mis- 
sile. 

Second.  Tlie  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion cost  of  the  mis.'-ile  warheads. 

Third.  The  cost  of  the  second  Trident 
base  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  Secretary 
Lnird  has  already  testified  would  be 
needed. 

Fourth.  The  cost  of  the  prototype  test 
facility  we  are  told  is  needed  for  op- 
erating and  testing  the  nuclenr  propul- 
sion plant  that  we  are  told  is  necessarj- 
for  the  ULMS  ,'^ubmarine. 

Based  on  all  past  experience,  these 
unprecedcntedly  hi'jh  estimated  costs 
are  certain  to  increase  if  thi.s  requested 
accelerated  procram  is  aisproved.  Surely 
the  Congress  should  deny  production 
funds,  at  least  until  there  is  .some  final 
decision  as  to  design. 

The  Bentsen  amendment  would  re- 
quire just  that.  I  would  follow  the  ad- 
ministration's own  weapons  acquisition 
guideline  of  "ny  before  buy,"  a  guideline 
hat  has  been  stressed  time  and  again 
by  the  Secretarj*  of  Defense  before  such 
committees  as  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 


the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee  as 
the  only  proper  way  to  purchase  any  new 
weapons  system. 

Last  week  the  Navy  itself  testified  that 
they  did  not  yet  have  the  completed  de- 
sign blueprints  for  this  Trident  sub- 
marine system;  therefore,  not  only  the 
Congress,  but  the  Defense  Department 
itself,  does  not  and  cannot  know  how 
these  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
currently  requested  production  money 
would  actually  be  utilized. 

Nor  is  there  any  knowledge  of  what 
the  Soviet  ASW  threat  will  be  in  the 
1980s;  a  threat  which,  in  effect,  this 
proposed  new  submarine  system  is  de- 
signed to  counter. 

The  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
have  already  expended  unnecessarily 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  counter  pre- 
dicted enemy  threats  that  later  turned 
out  to  be  inaccurate,  incorrect  predic- 
tion.';. 

In  the  early  1950's  this  Nation  ex- 
ponded  many  billions  of  dollars  on  a 
bomber  defense  later  found  unnecessary 
because  the  Soviets  did  not  build  the 
bombei-s  we  had  been  told  by  our  intel- 
ligence that  they  were  building. 

In  the  late  1050's  we  spent  additional 
billions  to  close  a  nusfile  gap  that  later 
proved  nonexistent. 

I  put  ill  the  Recorh  some  tiine  ago  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  missiles  we 
have  paid  for  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  that  have  been  abandoned,  either 
before  or  after  they  went  into  produc- 
tion; totally  abandoned.  That  cost  at 
that  time  was  aroimd  $24  billion. 

In  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies 
the  United  States  planned  to  spend  addi- 
tional billions  on  systems  that  are  now 
being  discarded. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  where 
everj'  American  citizen  has  the  right  to 
ask,  "How  long  can  the  economy  of  this 
country  afford  any  such  hasty,  haphaz- 
ard operation  in  its  defense  expendi- 
tures?" 

The  Polaris  Poseidon  submarines  are 
proven  products.  To  anyone  who  knows 
anytliing  about  manufacturing,  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  statement  is  important. 
The  tools,  jigs,  dies,  and  fixtures  for 
their  jjroduction  have  been  built;  and  if 
the  Defense  Department  believes  we 
need  more  of  those  submarines,  I,  for 
one,  would  vote  today  for  a  reasonable 
increa.se  in  their  number. 

Anyone  who  has  hnd  any  manufactur- 
ing experience,  putting  out  a  line  of  mer- 
chandi.se.  whether  It  be  a  car  or  a  radio, 
or  a  refrigerator,  knows  about  the  addi- 
tional cost  incident  to  additional  gadgets. 
We  are  asking  the  Federal  Government 
for  S398  million  for  addition-^.l  research 
and  development  on  this  submarine. 

For  the  Congress  to  put  up  heavy  pro- 
duction money  at  this  time,  however,  in 
order  to  build  a  new  submarine  the  de- 
sign of  which  has  not  been  completed,  a 
ship  the  Defense  Department  already 
admits  would  be  by  far  the  most  expen- 
sive ship  of  any  kind  ever  built  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  attacks  both  cre- 
dulity and  credibility. 

We  are  told  by  knowledgeable  and  in- 
formed people  that,  based  upon  today's 
teciinology.  a  high  performance  subma- 
rine nuclear  powerplant  could  well  be 


developed  in  a  few  years,  and  tliat  this 
powerplant  would  cut  heavily  both  the 
size  and  the  cost  of  the  one  currently 
being  proposed  for  the  Trident. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment;  an  amendment 
which  leaves  in  the  bill  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  the  money  of  our  tax- 
payers for  research  and  development  on 
this  proposed  new  submarine,  but  would 
take  out  the  production  mcaiey  for  a  boat 
on  which  as  yet  even  complete  blueprints 
are  not  available. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  as  we  continue  in 
the  effort  to  obtain  more  truth  on  this 
subject,  additional  facts  come  to  light 
which  show  the  degree — not  only  the 
nature  but  the  degree — of  the  sudden 
shift  in  policy  the  administration  is  now 
demanding  that  the  Senate  approve. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  slowing 
down  this  Trident/ ULMS  program  is 
concern  that  the  accelerated  program 
will  result  in  the  concurrency  problem 
which  has  plagued  so  many  other  weap- 
ons systems.  In  this  connection,  I  would 
hope  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  refer  to  his 
committee  report  of  September  7,  1971, 
on  last  year's  Defense  bill,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

weapons  programs  Involving  a  large  degree 
of  Concurrency,  or  overlap  between  devel- 
opment and  production,  have  resulted  in 
commitments  to  production  while  "great 
terhr.ological  uncertainties"  still  remain  to 
be  resolved. 

If  there  ever  was  a  statement  which 
correctly  interpreted  this  effort  to  accel- 
erate the  still  uncompleted  design  of  the 
Trident,  there  it  is. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state: 

These  uncertainties  have  not  been  redviceJ 
by  the  extensive  paper  studies,  accelerated 
schedules,  and  detailed  recordkeeping  which 
have  accompanied  such  programs.  When 
chan';e3  must  finally  be  made  in  weapon  de- 
sign dviring  the  later  stages  of  development, 
concurrently  has  maximized  the  cost  of 
these  changes. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  recently 
made  known  Its  awareness  of  this  concern. 
On  July  13.  1971,  the  Department  issued  De- 
partment of  Defense  Directive  5000.1,  whlcli 
emphasizes  the  Importance  of  eliminating 
tin  necessary  overlapping  or  concurrency. 
This  Is  a  welcome  statement  of  policy,  but 
concurrency  was  previously  thought  to  be 
necessary,  prlmarUy  to  speed  up  programs 
and  to  prevent  gaps  between  development 
and  procurement  and  thus  keep  Industry 
teanvo  togsther.  Tliese  problems  must  be 
addresse'l  before  It  will  be  clear  that  real  Im- 
provements have  been  made. 

Tliat  comes  right  out  of  the  report  of 
last  September  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate. 

This  accelerated  Trident  program 
presented  to  us,  and  which  the  Bentsen 
amendment  hopes  to  prevent,  violates 
not  only  the  Defense  Departments  ov.n 
guidelines,  but  also  this  recommendation 
on  weapons  procurement  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

The  administration  now  argues  that 
the  accelerated  Trident  program  is 
needed  to  assure  our  "strategic  suffici- 
ency" in  the  period  following  the  end  of 
the  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  and  for 
the  purpose  of  bargaining  from  strength 
in  the  next  roimd  of  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions. 
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Following  are  recently  declassified  fig- 
ures from  a  National  Security  CouncU 
paper  dated  June  1972  supplied  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which 
diow  that  In  1977  It  is  estimated  the 


United  States  will  have  more,  than  a  2- 
to-1  advantage  in  operational  indepen- 
dent warheads: 

Mr   President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  figures  to  which  I  have  re- 


ferred may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1972 


1977 


U.S.S.R. 


United  SUtes 


Operational 

or  under  United  States 

construction,  SALT 

U.S.S.R.  Iiniit 


Potential 

without 
SALT 


Un<<er 
SALT 


Missiles 

Heavy  bombers. 


3,428 
2,460 


1,970 
250 


5,890 
3.800 


6,500 
250 


Total. 


5,888 


2,220 


9,690 


6.750 


3,700 
250 

3,950 


Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviets  do  not  yet  have  MIRV:  however 
assumption  of  an  all-out  Soviet  MIRV 
SrSlon  effort  could  add  1. 500  to  1  900 
more  warheads  to  the  Soviet  SALT  total 
of  3  950.  If  they  did  do  this,  the  United 
States  would  still  have  almost  4,000  more 
warheads  than  the  Soviets.  Once  again 
all  this  information  is  from  the  National 
Security  Council;  and  it  would  seem  that 
such  a  ratio  gives  the  United  States  more 
than  "strategic  sufficiency." 

Last  year's  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  dated  September  7,  1971,  on  the 
Defense  bill  contained  the  foUowmg 
comment  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
problems  with  the  Defense  Department  s 
procurement  policies. 

In  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  cases, 
DOD  policies  over  the  last  several  years  have 
emphasized  the  development  of  platforms 
for  weapons  without  sufnclent  emphasis  on 
the  weapons  themselves. 

Let  us  say  "Amen"  to  that  comment:  it 
was  never  more  clearly  proven  than  by 
what  is  being  requested  at  this  time. 
We  are  being  asked  to  produce  a  de- 
sign we  do  not  yet  have,  therefore  do 
not  yet  know  how  to  build. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  something  about 
manufacturing,  and  when  anyone  says 
you  can  accelerate,  speed  up,  a  program 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  cost,  I  feel 
Uke  Senator  Kerr,  our  late  great  col- 
league, when  he  said,  "I  thought  I  had 
seen  and  heard  everything,  and  I  have 
been  to  the  Dallas  Fair  twice." 

Finally,  let  me  present  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  recently  said.  This  has 
now  been  published.  In  the  SALT  hear- 
ings of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
only  released  this  week,  from  the  hear- 
ings held  June  20,  1972,  in  answer  to  a 
question  Secretary  Laird  said: 

Trident  U  missile  Is  not  firmly  pro- 
grammed or  defined,  not  estimated  In  In- 
ventory until  mld-1980's  at  the  earliest. 

In  other  words,  this  even  longer  range 
missUe  which  only  fits  in  the  Trident 
submarine,  and  one  of  the  major  argu- 
ments proponents  of  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram make  in  behalf  of  this  very  expen- 
sive boat,  will  not  be  available  imtil  at 
least  7  years  after  the  Trident  subma- 
rine, scheduled  for  delivery  in  1978  un- 
der the  accelerated  program. 

The  ULMS  I  missile,  however,  will 
have  an  operational  capability  In  1977 
and  it  can  be  retrofitted  in  the  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  fleet. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  criticize  any 
group  of  people  iilterested  in  getting 
business  when  they  are  running  out  of 
business,   for   putting   forth   this   type 


effort.  But  surely  the  time  has  come 
when,  as  Senators,  we  must  give  con- 
sideration to  what  we  really  need  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  security  of  our 
beloved  country. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  my  privi- 
lege, to  be  connected,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, with  the  security  of  the  United 
States  for  over  30  years.  I  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  this  request  to  accelerate 
production  of  a  not  yet  designed  sub- 
marine which  already  is  admitted  to  be 
the  most  expensive  ship  ever  constructed 
by  any  coimtry  in  world  history  is  as 
dangerous,  and  could  be  as  wasteful,  as 
any  single  item  of  our  military  opera- 
tions since  I  have  been  in  Government. 
[Applause  in  the  galleries.] 
Mr.   SYMINGTON.   Mr.   President,   I 

commend  the  Senator  from  Texas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF).  Will  the  Senator  suspend? 
The  Senate  will  not  permit  any  demon- 
strations by  occupants  of  the  galleries. 
If  it  recurs,  the  galleries  wiU  have  to  be 
cleared,  so  you  will  please  refrain. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  will  con- 
tinue. .    .. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  commend  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  for  the  courage 
and  wisdom  he  has  shown  the  report 
he  made  to  our  full  committee.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  was  a  reporter  pres- 
ent, but  wish  it  could  be  made  part  of 
the  Record.  He  convinced  me  that  this 
request  for  accelerated  production  before 
design  was  unwarranted.  If  we  give  full 
consideration  to  the  Federal  financial 
problem  that  has  become  so  increasingly 
clear,  we  should  reject  the  request  by 
voting  for  the  Bentsen  amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  there  may 
be  disagreement  whether  unnecessary 
Pentagon  spending  is  more  inflationary 
than  unnecessary  spending  in  any  other 
area.  But  there  is  no  disagreement  that 
unnecessary  Pentagon  spending  is  it 
least  as  inflationary  as  unnecessary 
spending  for  any  domestic  program. 

It  is  therefor  in  the  national  interest 
for  Congress  to  take  at  least  as  hard  a 
look  at  Pentagon  authorization  requests 
as  it  does  at  funding  proposals  from 
other  departments. 

A  hard  look  at  the  request  for  the 
Trident  submarine-launched  strategic 
missile  system  shows  that  the  authoriza- 
tion can  be  reduced  by  more  than  $500 
miUion  without  endangering  the  nation- 
al security  nor  the  effectiveness  of  the 
system. 

To  the  contrary,  the  slowdown  result- 
ing from  such  a  reduction  could  well 


mean  development  of  a  more  effective 
Trident  weapons  system. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, to  reduce  the  authorization  for 
Trident  from  $906  milUon  to  $398  million. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  a  similar, 
amendment  lost  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  a  tie  vote. 

My  decision  to  support  the  amend- 
ment was  based  on  the  following  con- 
siderations: 

In  September  1971,  the  Pentagon  de- 
cided to  request  an  authorization  of 
about  $400  milUon  to  begin  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident  system,  which  in- 
cludes both  a  missile  and  a  submarine. 
Both  the  missile  and  the  submarine 
are  to  have  a  greater  range  than  our 
nuclear  missile  submarines  now  on  duty. 
There  is  general  agreemen.  the  in- 
creased range  of  the  Trident  system 
would  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
sea-based  deterrent  by  making  it  more 
difficult  for  enemy  forces  to  locate  the 
submarines. 

The  question  then  is  not  with  the  con- 
cept of  increasing  the  range  of  sea-based 
deterrent,  but  whether  a  new  Pentagon 
request,  made  in  January,  for  an  addi- 
tional $500  million  to  speed  up  deploy- 
ment of  the  Trident  system  makes  sense. 
Under  the  revised  authorization  re- 
quest, submitted  in  January,  the  first 
Trident  submarine  would  be  deployed  in 
1978  rather  than  In  1981. 

There  is  no  need  for  such  an  expensive 
speed  up  in  the  production  schedule  and 
there  is  sound  justification  for  holding  to 
the  original  schedule. 

The  planned  lifetimes  of  our  41  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  submarines,  which  will  pro- 
vide us  with  more  than  5.000  independ- 
ently targeted  warheads,  run  well  into 
the  mid-1980s. 

Under  Senator  Bentsen  s  amendment, 
development  of  the  Trident  missile  will 
continue  on  schedule.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  will  be  possible  to  install 
the  Trident  missile  on  our  present  nu- 
clear submarines,  thereby  greatly  in- 
creasing the  effective  range  of  those  sub- 
marhies. 

The  SALT  treaty  limiting  deployment 
of  antiballistic  missile  systems,  and  the 
interim  agreement  covering  construction 
of  submarines,  enhance  the  deterrent 
credibility  of  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
submarines. 

The  national  security,  thus,  is  not 
threatened  by  holding  to  the  Pentagon's 
original  schedule. 
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Equally  Important,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  discussing  a  weap- 
ons system  which  could  cost  as  much  as 
$40  billion.  It  is  in  the  national  interest 
to  guard  such  an  expensive  system 
against  early  obsolescence. 

We  can  help  do  that  by  delaying  full 
scale  production  imtil  after  pilot  models 
have  been  fully  tested. 

The  longer  we  delay  final  construction 
plans,  the  more  opportunity  our  design- 
ers have  to  look  into  consideration  break- 
throughs in  antisubmarine  warfare. 

And  finally,  the  longer  we  delay  the 
better  idea  we  will  have  of  Soviet  military 
plans. 

In  brief,  because  there  is  no  immedi- 
ate need  to  speed  up  deployment  of  the 
Trident  system,  good  plaiming  dictates 
that  we  take  full  advantage  of  all  the 
time  available,  to  come  up  with  the  best 
system  possible. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  eliminating  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral spending,  this  amendment  should 
be  approved. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
H.R.  10420 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  H.R.  10420,  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972, 
be  printed  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
July  26, 1972,  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  764.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
lead  from  the  national  stockpile  and  the 
supplemental  stockpile: 

S.  1545.  An  act  to  amend  section  37S(a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  establishment  of  acreage  allotments  for 
other  farms  owned  by  persons  whose  farms 
have  been  acquired  by  any  Federal,  State, 
or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain: 

S.  2359.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wlllard  O. 
Brown:  and 

S.  3086.  An  act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of 
nickel  from  the  national  stockpile. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Office  (Mr.  Ribicoff;  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

I  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
h^d  passed  the  bill  <S.  916»  to  include 
firefighters  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8336<c)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  retirement  of  Gov- 


ernment employees  engaged  in  certain 
hazardous  occupations,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  440.  An  act  to  Include  inspectors  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
or  the  Bureau  of  Customs  within  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8336(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  retirement  of 
Government  employees  engaged  in  hazardous 
occupations; 

H.R.  11128.  An  act  to  authorize  the  par- 
tition of  the  surface  rights  in  the  joint  use 
area  of  the  1882  Executive  Order  Hopi  Reser- 
vation and  the  surface  and  subsurface  rights 
in  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation  between  the 
Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide  for  allot- 
ments to  certain  Palute  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  12807.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  individuals 
to  perform  architectural,  engineering,  and  re- 
lated services  for  the  Federal  Government. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  648)  providing 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall  not  adjourn  for  a  period 
in  excess  of  3  days,  or  adjourn  sine  die 
until  both  Houses  have  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  for  an  adjournment — 
in  excess  of  3  days — to  a  day  certain  or 
for  adjournment  sine  die,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  736)  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  Cedar  Keys  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Florida  as  wilderness. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  seveially  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  440.  An  act  to  Include  Inspectors  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nauralization  Service  or  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  within  the  provisions  of 
section  8336(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
relating  to  the  retirement  of  Government 
employees  engaged  in  hazardous  occupa- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H.R.  11 128.  An  act  to  authorize  the  parti- 
tion of  the  surface  rights  in  the  Joint  use 
area  of  the  1882  Executive  order,  Hopi  Reser- 
vation, and  the  surface  and  subsurface  rights 
in  the  1934  Navajo  Reservation  between  the 
Hopi  and  Navajo  Tribes,  to  provide  for  al- 
lotments to  certain  Palute  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12807.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  firms  and  individuals 
to  perform  architectural,  engineering,  and  re- 
lated services  for  the  Federal  Government;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 


year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stenots),  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time.  I  have  the  very  greatest 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  but  I  do 
find  myself  in  this  particular  case  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  points 
raised  by  my  distingiiished  colleague 
from  Missouri  which  I  wish  to  discuss 
in  view  of  information  I  have  received. 
I  think  thus  information  may  clarify 
these  points.  This  Trident  program  is 
so  important  that  I  feel  that  we  should 
all  imderstand  the  misinterpretations 
that  can  be  applied  even  quite  inadvert- 
ently, to  some  of  the  facets  of  this  com- 
plex program.  The  point  has  been  raised 
that  the  Navy  does  not  yet  have  even 
a  complete  set  of  blueprints  for  this 
proposed  submarine.  A  submarine  which, 
it  is  asserted,  and  I  quote: 

Will  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  even  the  latest  nuclear-type 
carriers. 

First,  as  to  the  blueprints,  the  Navy 
has  completed  the  preliminary  design 
of  this  submarine.  There  exists  a  com- 
plete book  of  prints — not  working  blue- 
prints for  a  shipyard  worker — but  none- 
theless, ship  configuration,  compartment 
arrangement  plans,  and  even  consider- 
able detail  as  to  some  of  the  piping  ar- 
rangements and  detail  as  to  frame  con- 
struction. I  am  informed  that  the  prog- 
ress in  thLs  ship  design  is,  in  fact,  well 
ahead  of  parallel  ship  developments  in 
the  past,  for  this  point  in  progress.  This 
has  been  made  possible  by  pursuing  well 
over  100  different  designs,  much  of  this 
in  answer  to  searching  probes  by  vari- 
ous devil's  advocate  groups,  by  various 
organizations  within  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  within  the 
Navy  Itself.  If  the  Navy  were  to  have 
such  working  blueprints  as  has  been  in- 
dicated by  my  colleague,  we  might  do 
well  to  inquire  into  the  legality  for  their 
having  them.  Such  working  blueprints 
should  not  be  forthcoming  until  the  pro- 
cess of  contract  design  and  details  design 
are  funded  by  ship  construction.  Navy 
money  which  is  the  big  item  imder  dis- 
cussion in  the  proposed  amendment.  I 
submit  that  the  Navy  lias  a  very  sound 
foundation  for  proceeding  with  the  plans 
in  hand.  I  also  have  been  informed  that 
there  remains  flexibility  in  these  plans 
to  accommodate  varying  such  important 
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parameters  as  nimibers  of  missile  tubes 
should  that  be  desirable  and  necessary. 
Next,  I  feel  we  should  discuss  the  cost 
of  the  submarine.  We  refer  to  the  air- 
craft carrier  which  is  a  subject  of  yes- 
terday's vote,  as  costing  $1  billion.  This 
is  the  most  expensive  aircraft  carrier 
we  have  to  date.  When  one  examines  the 
costs   of   research,  the  costs   of  these 
in  fact,  that  the  cost  does  not  approach 
this.  Only  when  one  adds  all  the  pro- 
gram costs,  the  costs  of  development  and 
the  costs  of  research,  the  costs  of  these 
items  for  the  missile  and  the  submarine 
and  all  related  equipment,  the  costs  of 
the  missiles  and  all  hardware  itself,  the 
costs  of  the  repair  facilities  for  the  ship 
and  the  missile  facilities,  and  all  real 
estate  purchase  involved — then   divide 
that  by  the  number  of  ships,  10,  we  get 
an  average  of   about  $1.3   billion  per 
ship.  Were  we  to  similarly  add  in  all 
the  related  items  for  an  aircraft  carrier, 
or  for  any  other  weapons  systems,  we 
would  gain  an  entirely  new  perspective. 
The  project  manager  for  Trident  has 
submitted  a  very  detailed  program  which 
shows   that   the    average    cost   of   the 
follow-on  ships  of  the  10-ship  program  is 
well  less  than  $500  million  per  ship.  I 
think  this  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  so  let  us 
forget   the   "billion   dollar   submarine" 
term  unless  we  adopt  a  "several  billion 
dollar"  term  for  other  systems. 

I  share  with  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri the  admiration  and  advocacy  for 
submarines.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  sub- 
marine because  of  its  great  survivability 
offers  us  the  brightest  rays  of  hope  for 
stability,  sufficiency,  and  flexibility — for 
whatever  type  of  weapon  system  per- 
formance we  need— for  the  future.  It  is 
this  same  admiration  for  the  developer 
of  the  nuclear  submarines.  Vice  Admiral 
Rickover,  which  compels  me  to  speak  out 
somewhat  against  denouncing  the  Navy 
in  this  case  for  going  against  the  "fly- 
before-buy"  policy.  Of  the  sum  of  money 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  the  majority  of  that  simi  is 
to  be  spent  imder  what  we  know  is  the 
very  strict  control  «uid  tight  management 
procedures  employed  by  this  man  who 
has  been  doing  the  same  outstanding 
job  for  over  20  years.  I  think  his  track 
record  Is  such  that  if  he  says  this  can 
be  done,  it  not  only  can  be  done,  but  will 
be  done.  My  judgment  is  that  the  "fly- 
before-buy"  policy  was  necessitated  be- 
cause of  a  number  of  defense  programs 
where  the  tenure  of  personnel,  attention 
to  detail  and  technical  follow-through 
were  missing.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
development  organizations  I  see  in  Tri- 
dent. Further,  the  technology  employed 
in  this  new  propulsion  plant  for  which 
the  Navy  requests  long  lead  procurement 
money  is  not  high  risk,  unknown  tech- 
nology. The  reactor  plant  upon  which 
it  is  based  has  been  tested  at  sea.  This  is 
an  imgrading,  and  enlargement  of  that 
very  successful  plant.  The  Navy  has  in  a 
sense  a  prototype  at  sea. 

The  long  lead  time  required  to  con- 
struct a  very  complex  missile  submarine, 
and  the  long  lead  time  required  for  re- 
actor and  propulsion  plant  components 
demands  that  the  Navy  move  out  now  on 
procurement  of  these  items  in  order  to  be 
In  a  position — whether  or  not  they  build 
the  ship  in  a  year  or  so— but  it  would  be 


in  a  position  to  build  these  greatly  Im- 
proved ships  without  having  to  face  the 
barrier  of  this  lead  time  when  it  becomes 
painfully   evident   that   the   ship   is   a 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues,  I  sup- 
port the  Navy's  request  and  ask  that  you 
vote  with  me  against  this  proposed 
amendment  which  has  been  carefully 
thought  out  by  our  colleagues.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Trident 
system  provides  a  mighty  keystone  to 
whatever  policy,  or  variations  of  that 
policy,  may  evolve  in  the  near  or  distant 
futtire.  Survivability  and  credibility  of  a 
strategic  offensive  system  is  paramount. 
I  feel  Trident  provides  these  ingredients 
for  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  m 
reply  to  my  able  friend  from  Vermont, 
I  would  quote  the  following  testimony  of 
Admiral  Zumwalt  on  July  21,  question 
and  the  answer: 

Senator  Stmincton.  When  will  you  have 
the  complete  design  package  and  blueprints 
so  you  can  give  It  to  a  contractor  and  say, 
"This  Is  what  we  want  to  buUd"? 

Admiral  Zumwalt.  I  beUeve  that  wUl  be 
In  the  fiscal  year  1973,  well  toward  the  end, 
as  a  result  of  the  work  that  we  would  do  with 
the  money  authorized  and  approprUted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the   Senator   from   South   Carolina    10 

minutes.  ,^     ^   ^. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
drift  of  the  debate  on  the  Trident 
amendment  and  the  position  papers  dis- 
tributed by  those  supporting  this  amend- 
ment have  taken  a  soft-sell  approach. 

Almost  everyone  claims  they  support 
Trident,  but  merely  object  to  its  acceler- 
ation. One  of  their  chief  arguments  is 
that  speeding  up  the  program  introduces 
development  problems  and  may  prevent 
desirable  design  changes  which  would 
evolve  in  a  slower  program. 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  argu- 
ment: First,  a  larger  submarine  with  in- 
creased missile  range  has  been  under 
study  for  4  years.  It  is  not  a  plan  cooked 
up  in  the  past  few  months.  Second,  the 
Navy's  top  nucleaj  submarine  designers. 
Admirals  Rickover  and  Smith,  are  in 
charge  of  this  project,  and  their  past 
record  supports  their  contention  that 
Trident  will  be  successful  on  the  accel- 
erated schedule. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  no  finer  ex- 
perts in  this  country,  and  there  are  none 
finer  in  the  world,  than  Admirals  Rick- 
over and  Smith.  Admiral  Rickover  Is  the 
father  of  the  nuclear  submarine  system, 
and  when  we  have  his  opinion  that  the 
Trident  will  be  successful  on  the  acceler- 
ated schedule,  who  Is  there  to  contradict 
him? 

Admiral  Rickover  has  no  goal  except 
to  protect  America.  He  has  no  reason  to 
distort  the  question.  Admiral  Rickover 
wants  to  preserve  the  security  of  this 
country,  and  It  Is  his  opinion  that  the 
accelerated  schedule  will  be  successful. 


The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
also  claim  former  Secretary  David  Pack- 
ard's plan  for  Trident  called  for  a  slower 
development  pause.  That  may  be  true,  but 
several  reasons  for  the  acceleration  have 
developed  since  Secretary  Packard  left 
office,  and  it  is  wrong  to  imply  he  would 
oppose  this  speedup. 

In  fact,  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  that  he  had  talked  over  the 
telephone  with  former  Secretary  Pack- 
ard, and  that  Secretary  Packard  gave  as 
his  opinion  that  this  speedup  should  be 
made,  that  this  program  should  be 
accelerated. 

Now,  there  is  a  man  in  whom  I  think 
we  should  all  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate, 
I  do  not  think  I  have  been  more  im- 
pressed by  an  official  in  the  Pentagon 
than  I  have  by  David  Packard.  He  not 
only  is  an  able  man  and  an  able  indus- 
trialist, but  he  studies  these  questions. 
He  Is  dedicated  to  what  he  does,  and  his 
opinion  carries  tremendous  weight  with 
Congress  and  with  the  people  all  over 
the  country  who  know  him.  And,  I  re- 
peat. Mr.  Packard  feels  that  this  pro- 
gram should  be  accelerated. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  accel- 
eration need  manifested  itself  since  last 
fall  when  Secretary  Packard  departed. 
It  is  clear  when  one  fully  examines  the 
reasons  for  the  accelerated  program. 

First,  although  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram was  requested  when  the  1973  De- 
fense budget  was  submitted  the  SALT 
agreement  adds  new  reasons  and  new 
justification  for  the  speedup.  This  is  be- 
cause SALT  limits  the  numbers  of  U.S. 
strategic  missiles.  Thus,  it  behooves  us 
to  improve  the  quality  of  those  allowed 
under  the  treaty.  This  is  a  factor  Sec- 
retary Packard  could  not  consider  when 
he  was  here  because  at  the  time  he  left 
office  the  Soviets  had  not  even  agreed  to 
include  sea-based  missiles  in  the  treaty. 
But,  as  I  say.  Secretary  Packard  has 
studied  the  question  since  then,  and  now 
agrees  that  we  should  speed  up  the  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  since  the  Soviets  have  a  nu- 
merical advantage  over  the  United 
States  in  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles—ICBM's— under  SALT,  the  United 
States  has  thus  placed  great  importance 
on  our  missiles  having  the  multiple  in- 
dependent reentry  warhead — MIRV— 
feature. 

However,  once  the  Soviets  achieve 
MIRV.  and  they  most  certainly  will,  tlien 
by  virtue  of  having  more  ICBM's  and 
more  payload  capability  they  will  be  able 
to  drop  more  warheads  on  U.S.  targets. 
This  will  increase  the  vtilnerability  of 
the  U.S.  bomber  and  land-based-missile 
forces  because  more  warheads  would 
serve  to  overpower  our  reduced  ABM  de- 
fenses. Thus,  our  sea-based  and  less  vul- 
nerable strategic  missUes  will  become 
more  vital  as  a  retaliatory  »  eapon  in  the 
event  of  an  enemy  first  strike.  Needless 
to  say,  a  new  sea-based  missile  will  also 
serve  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  any  would- 
be  aggressor. 

Third,  a  key  point  wortliy  of  consid- 
eraUon  is  the  fact  that  Trident  wUl  be 
about  ready  when  the  5-year  SALT  of- 
fensive  treaty    agreement   expires.    By 
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speeding  up  the  program  the  President  is 
in  a  better  position  for  SALT  n,  and  also 
in  the  event  the  treaty  expires  without 
further  agreement. 

Of  equal  importance  in  supporting  the 
accelerated  Trident.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  are  pushing  hard 
on  antisubmarine  warfare  technology. 
Should  they  achieve  a  technical  break- 
through, their  over  300  attack  subma- 
rines could  neutralize  the  present 
Polaris/Poseidon  forces  because  these 
submarines  were  built  with  technology 
of  1958.  While  we  have  newer  missiles 
on  our  current  subs,  the  noise  levels  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  submarine 
itself  represent  technology  of  the  Elsen- 
hower years. 

A1.SO.  the  time  factor  on  the  accelera- 
tion fits  nicely  into  the  present  ongoing 
programs  on  Polaris/Poseidon.  To  delay 
Trident  would  result  in  higher  costs  due 
to  timing  with  other  works  as  well  as  the 
inflation  factor. 

Finally,  the  Senate  should  realize  that 
with  the  Washington  based  antiballistic 
missile  site  in  doubt,  increased  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  command  and  control 
of  our  strategic  missile  force.  The  home 
basing  of  Trident  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent better  command  and  control  op- 
tions should  the  capital  ABM  fail  to  pass 
Congress.  The  longer  range  of  Trident 
means  these  subs  would  be  closer  to  and 
more  responsive  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  This  strengthens  the  important 
command  and  control  factor. 

Mr.  President,  our  missile  submarines 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  Triad  deterrent 
strategic  systems.  Even  the  proponents 
of  this  amendment  recognize  we  must 
eventually  have  Trident,  as  their  amend- 
ment leaves  $398  million  in  the  bill  for 
research  and  development  for  this  new 
nuclear  submarine. 

If  we  are  going  to  eventually  have  it. 
why  not  have  it  sooner,  especially  when 
experts  like  Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Laird,  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  and  Admiral  Smith  say 
that  the  accelerated  program  can  be  suc- 
cessful? If  it  can  be  successful,  why 
delay  the  program?  It  merely  adds 
strength  to  our  presence  in  negotiating 
with  other  countries,  and  gives  strength 
to  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

In  closing  let  me  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  this  amendment  as  it  would  result 
in  delaying  a  top  priority  program  and 
would  also  mean  higher  costs  for  this 
system  and  unacceptable  risks  for  our 
people  in  years  ahead. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  is  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carries  an 
article  giving  the  latest  statistics  from 
Jane's  "Fighting  Ships."  The  new  edi- 
tion of  this  authoritative  handbook  was 
issued  yesterday  and  the  figures  which 
are  given  are  very  pertinent  to  the  debate 
today.  The  headline  tells  the  story, 
"Jane's  Says  Russia  Rules  All  in  Subs." 

I  am  not  surprised  at  this  informa- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  has  been  build- 
ing submarines  at  the  rate  of  1 '  2  a  month 
and  cruisers  at  the  rate  of  V2  a  year. 
Jane's  estimates  the  Soviet  submarine 
force  at  95  nuclear  powered  vessels  and 
313  conventionally  powered  vessels.  This 


contrasts  with  98  nuclear  submarines  for 
the  United  States  and  35  conventional 
submarines.  This  simply  means  that  the 
Soviets  are  ahead  of  us,  far  ahead  of  us, 
in  conventional  submarines — 313,  com- 
pared with  our  35.  Although  we  have  98 
nuclear  submarines,  the  Soviets  have  95 
nuclear  submarines,  and  they  are  build- 
ing them  so  fast  that  they  not  only  will 
catch  up  with  us  but  also  will  soon  sur- 
pass the  United  States  with  respect  to 
nuclear  submarines. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  free 
world  is  bound  together  by  a  maritime 
alliance  dependent  upon  our  ability  to 
maintain  our  sealines  of  commimlcation. 
If  we  break  those  bounds  by  allowing 
those  sealines  to  be  severed,  our  alliance 
will  disintegrate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Thursday,  July  27.  entitled 
"Jane's  Says  Russia  Rules  All  in  Subs." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  signed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ervin,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Tower,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  Mr.  Fannin  and,  myself ,  along 
with  the  letter's  attachment,  a  paper 
titled:  "Why  the  Committee  Level  of 
Funding  for  Trident  Should  Be  Main- 
tained" be  placed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jane's  Says  Russia  Rules  All  in  Subs 

London.  July  27. — The  Soviet  Navy  is  ex- 
panding to  every  ocean  and  "can  snap  Its 
fingers  at  all  the  maritime  countries."  the 
authoritative  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  said 
today. 

Russia  has  more  submarines  than  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  country,  can 
possibly  construct  now,  and  Is  reported  to  be 
building  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  aircraft  carriers 
to  match  those  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Jane's  said. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  1972-73  edition, 
Jane's  editor  Raymond  Blackman.  said : 

"It  Is  a  sobering  thought  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  this  day  and  age  of 
sophistication  and  Inflation  can  possibly 
build  as  many  submarines  -  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  at  the  present  time. 

"The  Soviet  Navy's  attitude  to  the  older 
naval  powers  seems  to  be:  anything  you  can 
do  we  can  do  better.  In  short,  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  given  the  victory  sign  to  the 
world." 

The  British  Royal  Navy,  which  once  ruled 
the  waves,  has  "fallen  below  the  safety  level," 
Blackman  said. 

Jane's  listed  the  total  U.S.  submarine 
force  at  98  nuclear  submarines.  Including  41 
ballistic  missile-carrying  vessels,  and  35  con- 
ventional submarines. 

It  estimated  the  Soviet  submarine  force  at 
95  nuclear-powered  vessels  and  313  conven- 
tionally powered  vessels. 

In  surface  vessels  the  United  States  has  17 
aircraft  carriers  in  service  and  9  under  con- 
struction, 8  missile  cruisers,  30  missile 
frigates,  29  missile  destroyers.  104  other 
destroyers  and  69  escorts. 

Jane's  estimated  Soviet  surface  ships  at 
2  helicopter  carriers.  12  guided  missile 
cruisers,  15  gun  cruisers,  39  guided  missile 
destroyers.  66  gun  destroyers,  130  frigates 
and  258  escorts. 

Jane's  said  there  have  been  "many  and 
varied"  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
building  at  least  one  aircraft  carrier  and  that 
up  to  eight  others  are  planned. 

It  said  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  first 
Soviet  aircraft  carrier  range  from  30.000  to 


40,000  tons  and  It  may  be  nuclear  powered. 
It  said  Intelligence  photographs  show  an- 
other vessel  under  construction  In  the  Black 
Sea  port  of  Nlkolalev,  which  could  be  a 
second  aircraft  carrier. 

The  U.S.  Polaris-Poseidon  fleet  of  sub- 
marines carries  656  nuclear  missiles.  Jane's 
said.  But  It  said  that  by  the  mld-1970's  the 
United  States  will  have  about  6.120  offensive 
nuclear  warheads  carried  by  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  submarines,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
Its  total  strategic  offensive  missile  weapon 
force. 

It  gave  no  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Soviet   submarine-borne    missiles. 

VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  27, 1972. 
Dear  Colleactje:  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  recommended  that  the 
Trident  program  be  approved  with  the  long- 
lead  Items  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
four  ships.  This  would  make  the  first  Trident 
available  In  1978  when  the  SALT  I  agreement 
is  slated  to  expire. 

It  Is  our  judgment  that  the  Trident  pro- 
gram is  a  necessary  program  for  the  future 
security  of  the  Nation.  In  the  current 
strategic  situation  and  diplomatic  atmos- 
phere, it  Is  necessary  to  have  Trident  as  soon 
as  possible.  We  believe  that  long-lead  pro- 
curement should  begin  In  FY  73. 

Attached  is  a  position  paper  which  sum- 
marizes some  of  the  considerations  behind 
our  judgment  and  answers  specific  objec- 
tions. We  hope  that  It  will  be  useful  in  your 
own  evaluation  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Sam  Ebvin, 
John  Tower, 
Strom    Thurmond, 
PAtnc  Fannin. 

Why  the  Commrtee  Level  op  Funding  Ton 
Trident  Should  Be  Maintained 

I.   trident   is   ready    for   long   lead   FROCtniE- 
MENT   NOW 

1.  Trident  planning  began  four  years  ago. 
and  there  has  been  a  thorough  study  of  the 
system  in  terms  of  varying  sets  of  such 
parameters  as  size,  speed,  propulsion  systems, 
and  number  of  missiles. 

2.  The  preliminary  design  contract  was 
let  in  April  1971  to  the  Electric  Boat  Division 
of  General  Dynamics,  In  Oroton,  Conn.  The 
design  was  finished  In  March,  1972. 

3.  A  back-up  design  contract,  for  over- 
sight on  the  first,  la  under  way  with  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company. 

4.  Rough  drawings  on  all  the  ship  systems 
have  been  completed,  and  the  pressure  hull 
specifications  are  ready.  These  are  the  basic 
Items  needed  for  the  long-lead  items  re- 
quested. 

5.  The  long-lead  procurement  Is  for  big 
items,  such  as  engine  room  components  and 
reactor  components.  The  reactor  contractor 
alone  will  need  one  year  to  procure  mate- 
rials, and  two  years  for  construction.  Thus 
it  will  be  three  years  before  the  ship  is  ready 
for  the  completed  long-lead  components; 
and  two  or  more  years  will  be  needed  for 
completion  of  the  vessel. 

6.  Although  concurrency  has  created  prob- 
lems In  the  development  of  some  new  weap- 
ons sy^ms.  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Trident  Is  an  evolutionary  design  from 
Polaris  Poseidon.  The  same  team  that  built, 
tested,  and  deployed  41  ships  In  a  little  over 
Fcven  years  is  In  charge  of  Trident.  Admiral 
Levering  Smith,  who  has  been  with  tbe 
Strategic  Systems  Project  Office  since  1955. 
is  In  charge  of  the  Trident  missile  program. 
Admiral  Hyman  Rickover.  whose  record  Is 
al.so  public  knowledge,  is  in  charge  of  the 
propulsion  systems  and  reactor  components. 

II  The  Acceleration  of  the  Trident  Program 
1.  When  the  FY  73  budget  request  was  first 
submitted   In   January.    1972,   the   chief  ra- 
tionale presented  was  the  reluctance  of  the 
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Soviets  to  Include  submarine  systems  In  an 
offensive  strategic  arms  limltetion  agree- 
ment. The  Soviets  were  engaged  In  a  heavy 
buUding  program  to  surpass  us  In  number 
of  ships  of  the  "Y"  class.  In  AprU,  however, 
the  soviet  authorities  In  Moscow  agreed  for 
the  first  time  to  Include  submarine  systems 
in  the  agreement.  As  Presidential  Adviser 
Henry  Kissinger  later  said,  "It  was  the  So- 
viet union  which  reluctantly  acceded  to 
American  proposals  after  long  and  painful 
deliberation." 

However,  In  the  overall  context  of  the 
SALT  agreement,  the  Soviet  concession  has 
a  paradoxical  effect  on  the  need  for  a  Trident 
program.  The  agreement  puts  a  limit  to  the 
competition  for  ntunbers.  At  the  same  time, 
It  virtually  assured  that  the  Soviets  would 
intensify  the  competition  for  quality  and 
flexibility.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Soviets 
are  already  working  on  advanced  submarine- 
launched  strategic  systems. 

The  Trident  system  Is  the  only  advanced 
strategic  system  we  now  have  on  the  boards. 
It  Is  wholly  within  the  spirit  and  restraints 
of  the  SALT  I  accords  to  advance  those  quali- 
tative improvements  permitted  to  us. 

2.  The  SALT  I  agreement  on  submarine 
launched  systems.  If  approved  as  expected, 
will  expire  In  1977.  Although  we  are  com- 
mitted to  serious  negotiations  for  SALT  II, 
there  Is  no  guarantee  that  such  an  agreement 
will  be  achieved.  We  will  then  revert  to  a 
situation  where  our  security  Is  guaranteed 
by  land-based  and  sea-based  systems  whose 
basic  design  derives  from  the  Fifties  and  the 
Sixties,  despite  significant  improvements  un- 
der way.  If  Trident  Is  not  underway  until 
1971,  there  will  be  a  three-year  gap  between 
the  expiration  of  SALT  I  and  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  modern  strategic  system.  The 
alternative  will  be  the  continuation  of  SALT 
I  for  another  five  years  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviets  can  easUy  have  come  abreast  of  us 
In  weapons  quality. 

Those  who  look  upon  a  so-called  "bargain- 
ing chip"  as  something  merely  to  be  "thrown 
away"  In  the  game  of  diplomacy  forget  that 
the  value  of  such  a  chip  has  to  be  high  to 
be  credible.  We  don't  play  games  for  chips, 
but  for  what  the  chips  represent.  The  Soviets 
will  not  make  significant  concessions  to  us, 
unless  we  make  significant  concessions  to 
them.  If  Trident  should  be  the  trade-off  for 
lasting  security,  who  can  say  that  the  price 
will  be  too  high?  However,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  further  limitations  are  put  upon 
submarine  systems,  it  Is  more  likely  that  it 
will  be  the  older  system,  Polaris/Poseidon, 
that  would  be  baragined  away.  We  couldn't 
do  so  If  we  have  nothing  else. 

3.  Polaris  became  operational  in  1959.  Even 
with  the  modernization  program,  a  20-year- 
old  ship  Is  a  20-year-old  ship.  Modernization 
merely  keeps  a  vessel  current  with  changing 
needs.  Although  Polaris  may  possibly  have  a 
25-30  year  life  expectancy,  the  fact  remains 
that  both  the  electronic  and  mechanical  sys- 
tems aboard  a  20-year-old  vessel  are  past 
their  peak,  with  the  accompanying  high 
maintenance  and  breakdown  problems.  In 
the  case  of  real  emergency,  you  need  to  have 
an  Instant  response  from  the  equipment  and 
complete  reliability  of  Its  operational  char- 
acteristics. Accelerated  deployment  of  Tri- 
dent in  1978  will  mean  a  smooth  transition  to 
the  new  system. 

in.  strategic  CONSmERATIONS   MAKE  TRIDENT  A 
MATTER    OP    NATIONAL    URGENCY 

1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  compare  the  mission 
of  Trident  and  the  mission  of  the  Soviet 
Yankee  II  system  In  the  same  light.  Soviet 
security  Is  based  upon  the  geographical  ad- 
vantages of  a  surrounding  continental  land- 
mass;  the  United  States  Is  virtually  an  Is- 
land. Although  Soviet  subs  have  no  forward 
bases — at  the  moment — they  have  many  stra- 
tegic coastal  targets  in  the  U.S.  which  can 
be  hit  from  a  relatively  short  range  and  from 
a  wide  variety  of  stations.  US.  subs,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  a  relatively  long  range  to 


strategic  Soviet  targets,  and  sharply  limited 
avenues  of  approach.  This  greatly  simplifies 
the  Soviet  anti-submarine  warfare  problem, 
and  complicates  ours. 

2.  Trldent'8  long  range  greatly  simplifies 
our  targeting  problems,  and  gives  us  much 
more  flexibility  In  stationing.  In  the  event 
that  our  land-based  systems  were  totally  or 
partially  destroyed.  Trident  would  preserve 
our  retaliatory  force.  This  enhances  the  cred- 
ibility of  our  deterrent. 

3.  The  future  security  of  the  nation  can- 
not depend  Indefinitely  on  forward  basing. 
The  short  range  Polaris/Poseidon  depends  on 
the  continued  goodwill  of  our  allies.  With 
the  European  Security  Conference  likely  to 
convene  In  1973,  these  attitudes  could  change. 
The  Trident  system  can  target  strategic  So- 
viet sites  from  either  the  east  or  west  coast 
of  the  VS. 

4.  Although  the  Soviets  appear  to  be  re- 
ducing the  number  of  missiles  on  their  sub- 
marines, the  rationale  Is  more  likely  related 
to  the  contrasting  mission  of  the  Soviet 
systems.  Our  long  coastline  makes  wide  dis- 
persal of  attacking  missiles  more  feasible. 
Moreover,  the  lesser  accuracy  of  Soviet  tech- 
nology makes  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
attack  stations  desirable  from  their  point  of 
view.  Accuracy  Is  our  strong  point,  and  we 
maximize  that  strong  point  with  the  Tri- 
dent's retaliatory  capability.  The  choice  of 
a  24-mlsslle  system  has  been  carefully  bal- 
anced against  all  factors,  including  costs. 
More  missiles  on  a  ship  results  in  a  lower  cost 
per  missile. 

5.  Obsolescence  is  a  double-edged  argu- 
ment. While  anything  can  become  obsolete 
overnight  from  unforeseen  developments,  at 
the  same  time  we  can  predict  obsolescence 
from  age  alone  and  wear  and  tear.  We  can- 
not protect  against  the  unknown,  but  we  oan 
protect  against  the  known  fact  that  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  wUl  enter  the  phase  of  obsolescence 
In  1979.  Trident  wUl  not  appear  in  signifi- 
cant quantities  untU  the  mid-1980's.  even 
with  acceleration. 

6.  The  improvements  in  Trident  are  not 
merely  small  advances  In  kind;  rather  they 
provide  a  significant  break-through  in  stra- 
tegic planning.  The  strategic  advantage  of 
Trident  cannot  be  wholly  achieved  by  retro- 
fitting of  old  Poseldons  to  carry  the  longer- 
range  missile.  Even  with  noise-quieting  Im- 
provements. Poseidon  will  be  in  port  more, 
and  lack  the  maneuverability  of  the  new 
system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  when  I  was 
a  student  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  beloved  and 
learned  professor  of  geology.  Collier 
Cobb.  I  do  not  remember  anything  which 
Collier  Cobb  taught  us  in  respect  to  the 
history  and  structure  of  the  earth.  I  do 
remember,  however,  many  of  his  sayings 
which,  in  my  judgment,  embodied  very 
great  wisdom. 

Collier  Cobb  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  wise  men  learn  from  the  experience 
of  others;  fools  learn  by  their  own  ex- 


perience; but  that  most  men  learn 
neither  by  the  experience  of  others  nor 
by  their  own.  I  think  that  what  he  said 
is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
attitude  of  many  Americans  in  respect 
to  national  defense. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  personal  allu- 
sions, the  family  whose  surname  I  bear 
came  to  this  country  in  1732.  From  all 
I  have  ever  read  about  it,  from  all  I  have 
ever  been  told  about  it,  and  from  all  I 
have  ever  observed  about  it,  members  of 
the  family  have  been  peace-loving  people 
through  all  the  generations,  and,  yet. 
the  men  in  every  generation  from  the 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  to 
the  present  day,  have  had  to  march 
away  to  battle. 

Many  of  them,  in  the  words  of  Britain's 
poet.  Sir  Rupert  Brooke: 
.  .  .  poured  out  the  red 

Sweet  wine  of  youth;  gave  up  the  years  to  be 
Of  work  and  Joy,  and  that  unhoped  serene. 
That  man  call   age;    and  those   who   would 

have  been. 
Their  sons,  they  gave,  their  Immortality. 

After  the  First  World  War  Americans 
became  subject  to  the  delusion  that  the 
then  existing  generation  would  be  more 
fortunate  than  all  other  generations  of 
Americans  in  that  there  would  be  no  more 
war.  So  they  disbanded  the  Army,  and 
held  a  peace  conference  in  Washington  in 
1922.  At  that  conference  the  head  of  the 
American  delegation,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  wise 
man,  took  a  fountain  pen  and  sank  the 
best  Navy  which  up  to  that  time  had  ever 
sailed  the  seven  seas.  Tliis  was  done  in 
return  for  a  few  encouraging  but  empty 
promises  by  other  nations  that  they 
would  limit  their  naval  power. 

Then  the  Second  World  War  came  and 
once  more  we  had  to  gird  ourselves  for 
battle.  For  a  short  time  after  the  end  of 
that  war.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  that  capacity,  I  saw  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentetives  engage  in  the  unspeakable 
folly  of  passing  a  draft  law  under  which 
no  one  could  be  drafted.  That  was  done 
during  a  very  imcertain  period  in  the 
world  when  Stalin  ruled  Russia,  and 
•  America  needed  to  remain  strong.  I  re- 
gret to  say  it,  but  I  see  the  same  unwise 
tendency  at  this  moment.  Some  Ameri- 
cans, including  seekers  of  high  office, 
want  us  to  relax  in  respect  to  our  defense 
posture. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  adage. 


Our  God  and  soldier  we  alike  adore. 
When  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  not  before; 
After  deliverance,  both  alike  requited. 
Our  God  forgotten,  and  our  soldiers  slighted. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  from  candidates  for  high 
office  declaring  that  the  United  States 
must  cut  the  defense  appropriation— 
which  has,  incidentally,  already  been  cut 
more  than  any  other  comparable  appro- 
priation. We  are  told  that  we  have  to 
embark  upon  hazardous  course  because 
welfare  programs  are  more  important 
than  maintaining  an  adequate  defense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  greater  wisdom 
was  ever  spoken  by  any  man  than  that 
uttered  by  Oliver  Cromwell  when  his 
troops  were  about  to  ford  the  river  at 
Edgehill.  England.  He  said. 

Trust  In  the  Lord,  my  boys,  but  keep  your 
powder  dry. 
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I  believe  that  this  Nation  must  keep 
its  powder  dry  if  It  is  to  Insure  its  sur- 
vival. We  must  proceed  with  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  as  prosrramed  in  order 
not  only  to  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity but  also  to  be  in  a  position  to  have 
some  bargaining  power  in  connection 
with  the  second  roimd  of  SALT  talks. 
Unfortimately  the  United  States  in  the 
SALT  talks  just  concluded  had  to  ac- 
cept a  position  of  numerical  inferiority 
with  Russia,  at  least  temporarily,  in  or- 
der to  get  any  agreement  whatever. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  THtmMOND), 
we  are  today  numerically  behind  in 
some  important  categories  of  weapons. 
VVe  are  inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union  with 
respect  to  nuclear  submarines. 

We  need  the  Trident  submarine. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  proposal  to  go 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  some  of 
the  component  parts  of  Trident  is  a  fly- 
before-you-buy  proposition. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
program  was  initiated  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  a  former  civilian  o£9cial  in  the 
Defense  Department,  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Packard,  who  was  probably 
the  most  knowledgeable  man  in  the  de- 
fense field  America  has  known  during 
my  generation.  He  denies  that  there  is 
anj-tliing  to  the  charge  that  this  is  a  fly- 
before-you-buy  proposition.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Packard  is  the  man  who  orig- 
inated and  put  into  operation  the  so- 
called  fly-before-you-buy  program  of  the 
Defense  Department.  He  says  we  need  to 
go  ahead  with  the  Trident  program. 

Admiral  Rickover,  who  may  be  called 
the  father  of  the  nuclear  submarine,  de- 
clares that  we  need  to  go  ahead  with  this 
program.  So  do  the  others  who  stand  In 
our  Nation's  watchtowers. 

We  do  need  to  go  ahead  with  this 
program.  Mr.  President,  I  indicated  a 
moment  ago,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our 
national  security  but  also  because  it  will 
give  us  the  bargaining  power  we  need 
with  Soviet  Russia,  during  the  second 
round  of  the  SALT  talks. 

I  do  not  propose  to  gamble  with  the 
security  of  my  country.  I  think  that  it  is 
gambling  with  the  security  of  my  coun- 
try to  delay  the  Trident  program  as 
planned  and  recommended  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  1958,  this  body  dem- 
Ol^strated  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  deployment  of 
the  Polaris  sea  based  deterrent  weapon 
system  as  a  matter  of  highest  defense 
priority.  Through  the  years  since  1960 
when  the  first  of  these  fine  submarines 
deployed  on  patrol,  we  have  authorized 
and  duected  improvements  in  our  sea 
based  deterrent  system  to  insure  its  con- 
tinuing credibility.  Our  judgments  have 
withstood  the  harsh  tests  of  time.  Prom 
tlie  first  deployment  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington through  the  present  day  we  have 
been  able  to  place  full  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  our  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  forces  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
initiation  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  by  any 
nation. 

Our  leadership — this  faith  and  confi- 
dence— was  not  won  by  standing  still 
o^  er  the  years.  I  cannot  see  how  we  can 


expect  to  maintain  it  by  standing  still 
now  and  through  future  years.  We  have 
arrived  again  at  a  point  of  decision  where 
we  must  apply  all  of  our  wisdom  and 
foresight  to  assure  the  credibility  of  our 
sea  based  deterrent  forces  in  future  years. 
Technologies  and  international  political 
situations  are  evolving  more  rapidly  now 
than  ever  before.  Ten  of  our  current 
SSBNs  are  13  or  more  years  old  and  were 
built  with  technologies  that  were  known 
in  the  1950's.  Their  potential  for  future 
growth  to  meet  emerging  threats  to  their 
credibility  is  severely  limited  by  basic 
platform  constraints  and  increasing  age. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  the  resources  to 
place  these  ships  in  significant  jeopardy 
perhaps  as  soon  as  5  years  from  now.  No 
one  can  .say  with  complete  confidence 
that  they  will  choose  to  \ise  their  re- 
.sources  to  achieve  this  objective  but 
many  warning  signs  are  there  for  us 
to  consider.  The  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
voted massive  resources  to  building  a 
sea  based  deterrent  system  patterned 
closely  after  our  own. 

They  have  now  gained  experience 
with  their  system  which  has  caused  them 
to  develop  longer  range  missiles  now  be- 
ing fitted  into  their  yankee  submarines. 
The  insight  they  have  gained  from  op- 
erating their  own  system  has  given  them 
a  better  understanding  of  the  potential 
vulnerabilities  of  such  a  system  and  they 
are  moving  forward  rapidly  in  the  field 
of  antisubmarine  warfare  and  related 
technologies.  We  must  hedge  now 
against  their  probable  success  for,  if  we 
wait  to  identify  positively  these  suc- 
cesses, we  are  at  least  6  years  too  late 
to  counter  them  effectively. 

We  must  go  ahead  now  with  the  "Tri- 
dent" program.  This  program  will  pro- 
vide us  with  the  longer  range  Trident  I 
missile  which  can  be  backfitted  into  our 
31  existing  Poseidon  submarines  ex- 
hausting their  potential  for  future 
growth  but  extending  their  survivability. 
Of  greater  long-term  importance  we 
must  proceed  now  with  the  Trident  sub- 
marine which  can  embody  our  current 
available,  advanced  technology  and  pro- 
vide the  potential  for  growth  which  will 
insure  the  survivability  of  our  sea-based 
deterrence  into  the  next  century.  Such  a 
move  now  is  a  consistent,  correct,  and 
necessaiT  extension  of  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  displayed  by  this  body  when 
they  first  approved  the  Polaris  program 
and  provided  its  growth  potential.  It  will 
protect  our  freedom  in  the  years  to  come 
and  enable  us  to  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  to  obtain  stabilizing 
arms  limitations  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose  to  gam- 
ble with  the  security  of  my  nation.  And 
for  this  reason  I  urge  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  which  would  delay  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Trident  submarine. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  very 
much  for  his  contribution  to  the  debate. 
I  am  certainly  glad  that  he  was  able  to 
be  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  And  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  "Ilie  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
discussing  the  many  technological  ad- 
vances offered  by  the  Trident  from  a 
purely  military  point  of  view  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  options  in  subma- 
rine warfare.  The  discussions  have  been 
gone  into  at  great  length.  Actually,  the 
Trident  itself  as  the  next  weapon  is  not 
disputed  very  much  by  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment.  It  is  rather  a  question 
of  the  timing  and  of  the  cost. 

First  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  cost.  The  amoimt  of  money  con- 
tained in  the  accelerated  program 
amounts  to  about  a  half  bilhon  dollars. 
If  this  money  were  to  be  expended  in 
high  list  items  and  hardware,  depend- 
ing on  those  that  have  not  yet  come  into 
full  formulation,  I  could  imderstand  the 
argument. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  these  funds  would  be 
largely  devoted  to  long-range  leadtime 
components  which  are  not  apt  to  change 
as  the  details  of  the  design  for  the 
Trident  change.  On  the  contrary,  items 
like  the  reactors  and  the  driving,  propul- 
sion mechanism  are  all  hard  core  items 
which  will  be  utilized  irrespective  of  the 
final  details  of  the  Trident. 

We  are  all  conscious  that  the  costs 
continue  to  go  up.  And  certainly  if  we 
are  ultimately  going  to- spend  this  money 
for  these  component  parts,  the  sooner 
we  do  so  the  less  will  be  the  ultimate  costs 
of  these  new  ships. 

By  the  same  token,  imless  we  start 
working  on  these  components  now  we  will 
suffer  a  serious  loss  of  time  in  our  ability 
to  begin  deploying  the  first  of  these  new 
submarines.  So,  I  would  say  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  methodology  and 
a  businesslike  program,  our  getting  this 
new  weapon  into  the  water  and  ready  to 
take  its  place  in  the  overall  structure  of 
our  national  defense,  the  time  to  proceed 
is  now. 

As  I  say,  this  Is  not  going  to  be  prema- 
ture. However,  the  next  question  has  to 
do  with  the  timing  In  the  psychological 
sense.  And  this  to  my  mind  is  of  prime 
importance. 

We  are,  of  course,  discussing  the  de- 
fense budgets  and  the  authorizations  in 
terms  of  the  complexities  of  the  recently 
concluded  SALT  accords.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  SALT  accords  are  ratified  and 
approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  therefore  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  imder  the  terms 
of  the  interim  agreement  on  certain  of- 
fensive strategic  weapons,  by  the  year 
1977  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  clear 
advantage  in  niunber  and  atomic- 
powered  missile  submarines  and  th'^r 
accompanying  laimchers. 

We  must  assume  the  costs  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  as  we  must  assume  that  we 
may  not  in  the  year  1977  have  succeeded 
in  negotiating  the  permanent  SALT  II 
agreements  which  obviously  have  as  their 
purpose  the  creation  of  a  system  of  true 
parity  in  the  strategic  field  as  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  if,  as,  and  when  the  Soviet 
Union  develop  their  MIRV  capability, 
the  advantage  which  they  will  have  in 
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their  submarine  fleet  wUl  be  far  larger 
comparatively  than  the  number  of  sub- 
marines would  indicate. 

We  must  therefore,  make  every  strong 
effort  to  improve  the  sophistication  and 
the  capabiUties  of  the  weapons  which  are 
permitted  us  within  the  context  of  the 
SALT  talks.  .   „ 

Furthermore,  we  must  have  an  ongomg 
program  in  existence  which  wUl  enable 
us  to  immediately  begin  expanding  our 
force,  if  we  believe  it  is  in  our  national 
interest,  beyond  the  limitation  set  by 
SALT  the  moment  the  SALT  agreement 
expires,  if  in  the  meantime  we  do  not 
have  a  new  agreement  of  a  permanent 

nature.  ^,       .^ 

Therefore,  I  think  we  have  no  time  to 

There  is  another  factor,  and  that  is 
obsolescence,  which  will  mean  that  more 
and  more  of  our  existing  Polaris  sub- 
marines will  be  at  the  end  of  their  opera- 
tional life  in  the  last  part  of  this  decade. 
We  wiU  have  a  gap  even  under  the  ac- 
celerated program.  It  will  take  awhile  to 
start  replacing  the  Polaris  submarines 
with  the  new  Trident. 

Finally  there  is  timing  in  the  sense 
of  the  immediate  psychological  impact 
of  our  determination  to  insure  adequate 
research  and  development.  We  cannot  af- 
ford euphoria  in  this  country.  We  must 
understand  that,  for  better  or  worse,  we 
have  controls  and  agreemraits  which  I 
am  sure  wiU  be  approved  by  the  Senate 
for  the  interim  limitation  of  strategic 
weapons  which  will  place  us,  by  the  end 
of  this  decade,  in  a  position  of  clear  in- 
feriority. ^^      „    .  X 
We    must    telegraph    to    the    Soviet 
Union,  we  must  telegraph  to  our  allies, 
and  we  must  telegraph  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  we  recognize  that 
we  are  in  a  very  serious  position  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  security  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

And  we  must  demonstrate  that  we 
have  the  intention  to  make  the  expendi- 
tures to  undertake  the  research  and  de- 
velopment and  procurement  which  will 
carve  out  for  ourselves  i  msucimum  ad- 
vantage in  terms  of  the  sophistication, 
in  terms  of  the  advanced  guidance  tech- 
nology, and  in  terms  of  the  range  of 
weapons  which  is  possible  within  the 
limits  set  by  the  SALT  agreements  so 
that  we  may  to  that  degree  offset  Soviet 
superiority  in  numbers  and  capacity. 

I  urge  the  Senate,  in  short,  to  reject 
the  amendment  so  as  to  telegraph  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  not  putting 
its  strategic  neck  in  the  sand,  to  tele- 
graph the  fact  that  we  imderstand  the 
hazards  of  the  next  few  years,  to  tele- 
graph the  fact  we  intend  not  to  be  caught 
sleeping,  to  telegraph  to  our  allies  that 
our  alliances  continue  to  be  meaningful 
because  we  intend  to  maintain  the  mili- 
tary strength  to  make  them  credible. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  as  one  of  a  group 


of  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  other  Senators  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  restore  the  sensible,  business- 
like pace  it  approved  last  year  for  the 
development  of  a  major  new  strategic 
weapon  system— the  Trident  submarme 
and  missile  system. 

When  the  Department  of  Defense  pre- 
sented this  program  to  Congress  as  a  re- 
search and  development  effort  last  year, 
it  was  presented  as  an  orderly  and  evolu- 
tionary approach  to  the  development  of 
a  weapon  system— not  a  crash  program, 
but  one  geared  to  the  pace  of  technologi- 
cal progress.  On  that  basis,  Cwigress  ap- 
proved the  program  and  provided  essen- 
tially all  of  the  requested  funds— ap- 
proximately $105  miUion. 

Shortly  thereafter,  then  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Packard  decided  to  ac- 
celerate the  program  for  fiscal  1973.  ap- 
proving a  request  for  $418  mUUon  for 
ongoing  development  and  design  work- 
nearly  four  times  the  previous  years 
appropriation.  .  ,  ^    i.- 

By  the  time  the  adnunistration  s 
budget  requests  were  sent  to  Congress 
in  January  of  this  year,  however,  the 
budget  had  ballooned  neariy  tenfold— 
to  just  under  $1  billion.  We  were  asked, 
Mr  President,  to  accelerate  the  already 
accelerated  Trident  program  and  to  do 
so  by  appropriating  production  funds 
for  a  submarine  whose  design  is  not 
fixed,  even  to  this  day. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  know— other  than  in  general  terms— 
what  we  are  buying.  What  is  more,  we  do 
not  know  why  we  are  being  rushed  into 

buying  it.  ^  . 

The  amendment  that  is  bemg  pro- 
posed would  reduce  the  authorization  m 
this  biU  by  $508.4  million.  ,     ^  ^^  . 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  is  not  an  attempt  to  apply  the  meat 
axe  to  a  Defense  Department  request— 
although  some  might  feel  that  is  war- 
ranted in  light  of  the  bloated  defense 
budget  Congress  has  been  asked  to  ap- 
prove this  year. 

Rather,  this  is  an  effort  to  return  to 
the  carefully  paced  development  program 
originally  recommended  by  Mr.  Packard. 
The  $418  million  he  suggested  would  be 
reduced  by  $20  million  that  was  pro- 
gramed for  work  on  an  advanced  reentry 
vehicle  for  the  Trident  missiles.  The 
Navy  has  said  it  would  not  need  these 
funds  until  flscal  1974,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  already  stricken 
these  funds  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  and  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  are  indebted 
to  the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee—and particulariy  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  — 
for  the  penetrating  inquiry  and  precise 
recommendations  that  resulted  in  bring- 
ing this  issue  before  the  Senate  for  a  de- 
cision. 

The  provisions  of  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  represent  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  that  subcommittee.  How- 
ever, the  full  committee  failed  to  adopt 
the  recommendation  on  an  8-to-8  tie 

I  wsis  deeply  impressed  by  Senator 
Bentsen's  presentation  of  the  arguments 
for  going  slow  on  this  highly  significant 
weapons  development  program,  and  I 


am  pleased  to  suj^^ort  his  amendment 
here  in  the  Senate  as  I  did  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  Tri- 
dent system,  as  it  is  now  planned,  en- 
compasses three  major  components. 

First,  there  is  the  proposed  new  Tii- 
dent  submarine— a  bUlion-dollar-plus 
boat  that  would  be  more  silent  to  escape 
detection  and  faster  to  escape  pursuit. 
It  would  carry  24  missiles,  compared  with 
16  currenUy  deployed  in  our  modem  Po- 
laris/Poseidon fleet  of  41  submarines. 

The  second  component  is  the  Trident 
I  missile,  an  extended-range  missile  that 
would  be  retrofitted  in  our  Poseidon  fleet 
after  development  is  completed.  Our 
amendment  would  keep  this  program  on 
schedule,  with  deployment  in  1976. 

The  third  component  is  the  Trident  II 
missile  with  a  3,500-mile  range  advan- 
tage over  the  existing  Poseidon  missile. 
No  funds  were  requested  by  the  Penta- 
gon this  year  for  this  program,  so  this 
is  not  at  issue  here. 

What  is  at  issue,  Mr.  President,  is 
whether  the  Congress  should  now  back- 
track on  its  commitment  to  withhold 
funds  for  producing  a  new  weapon  sys- 
tem until  the  research  and  development 
is  sufficiently  advanced  and  substantially 
accomplished. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  allocate  $361  mil- 
lion dollars  in  production  funding  for  a 
huge,  expensive  new  submarine  even  be- 
fore the  Navy  has  completed  the  blue- 
prints—as the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  has  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  this  debate. 

Time  and  again  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  18 
months  ago,  we  have  turned  back  Pen- 
tagon requests  to  proceed  with  produc- 
tion activities  prior  to  completion  of  ade- 
quate design  and  development  work. 
Against  this  firm  and  recognized  policy 
of  the  committee  and  the  Congress,  the 
Defense  Department  has  rarely  pre- 
sumed to  press  the  issue — imtil  now. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  yield  to  the  pressure. 

In  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  both 
the  Armed  Services  Committtee  and 
R.  &  D.  Subcommittee,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  advanced  for  acceler- 
ating the  Trident  program,  but  in  my 
judgment,  they  do  not  add  up  to  an 
ample  justification  for  a  tenfold  in- 
crease in  the  program  this  year. 

Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  Defense 
Research,    Testing,     and    Engineering, 
gave  the  committee  on  February  17  two 
main  reasons  for  speeding  up  the  ULMS 
Trident  development: 

(1)  Because  of  the  possible  Soviet  devel- 
opment of  undersea  surveillance  and  associ- 
ated ASW  svstems  \hat  could  progress  more 
rapidly  than  our  ability  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy new  long-range  missile  systems,  and 

(2)  the  possible  loss  of  overseas  bases 


Neither  of  these  reasons  is  very  per- 
suasive, in  my  view. 

Dr.  Foster  himself  submitted  the  judg- 
ment that  the  overseas  basing  problem 
would  be  largely  resolved  by  the  ULMS  I 
missile  when  it  is  insUlled  on  schedule 
in  our  existing  Poseidon  submarines.  In 
his  statement  in  support  of  his  testi- 
mony on  February  17,  Dr.  Foster  wrote: 
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We  expect  that,  with  this  new  missile,  the 
current  submarine  system  will  remain  In- 
vulnerable. Moreover,  the  longer-range  ULM3 
I  missile  will  offer  the  option  of  CONOS  bas- 
ing with  minimum  sacrifice  In  deterrent 
posture. 

In  other  words,  the  Poseidon  fleet — 
armed  with  the  longer  range  missile — 
could  operate  out  of  bases  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  to  say  nothing 
of  Hawaii,  and  would  be  capable  of 
spending  more  time  on-station  because 
of  reduced  distances  back  to  home  base 
and  superior  facilities  and  service  that 
would  be  possible  in  U.S.  ports. 

The  other  reason  advanced  by  Dr. 
Foster  for  accelerating  ULMS/Trident 
development — the  possibility  of  a  Soviet 
breakthrough  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare— is  the  source  of  the  major  contro- 
versy involved  in  this  issue. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Defense  intel- 
ligence has  found  no  evidence  that  such 
a  Soviet  breakthrough  is  imminent,  we 
are  asked  to  proceed  as  if  it  were  on  the 
basis  of  a  worst-possible-case  logic. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that.  If  the  Soviets 
do  achieve  a  surprising  advance  in  ASW 
techniques,  we  woiild  feel  impelled  to  re- 
spond with  yet  another  generation  of 
sea-based  missile  systems.  And  because 
the  Defense  Department  insists  on  freez- 
ing the  design  of  Trident  in  fiscal  1973— 
before  we  have  any  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  Soviet  break- 
through, if  it  occurs  at  all — we  may  well 
find  ourselves  with  a  fleet  of  billion-dol- 
lar Trident  submarines  that  are  danger- 
ously vulnerable. 

It  is  also  evident  to  me  that  there  is  a 
certain  imminent  folly  in  decreasing  the 
number  of  American  submaiines  at  a 
time  when  Soviet  ASW  capability  can  be 
expected  to  increase.  If  Soviet  surveil- 
lance techniques  for  locating  and  track- 
ing our  subs  is  a  genuine  worry,  as  Dr. 
Foster  declares,  it  seems  obvious  that  we 
should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  a  larger 
fleet  of  smaller  submarines,  widely  dis- 
persed, far  from  Soviet  shores.  Instead, 
with  Trident,  we  are  moving  in  a  con- 
trai-y  direction  toward  much  larger  sub- 
marines and  fewer  of  them. 

This  vital  concern  was  amply  expressed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  report, 
which  reads: 

The  committee  observed  that  the  plan  to 
build  the  submarine  with  24  launch  tubes 
will  limit  the  number  of  Trident  submarines 
under  the  SALT  agreement.  This  is  because 
the  Initial  replacement  of  even  the  10  oldest 
Polaris  ships  could  be  accomplished  with 
only  8  Trident,  for  a  reduction  of  2.  The 
committee  encourages  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  weigh  this  matter  very  carefully 
before  freezing  the  design  of  'vhe  Trident 
submarine.  Tlie  committee  understands  that 
the  final  dcciolon  Is  yet  to  be  made.  The  fact 
that  the  Soviets  appear  to  be  building  their 
submarines  with  12  Instead  of  16  launchers 
each,  as  on  the  Yankee  class,  raises  seriou  > 
questions  regarding  the  different  values  that 
the  two  countries  place  on  the  advantage  of 
a  greater  number  of  submarines  to  enhance 
survivabijiiy. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  Soviet 
choice  of  12  missiles  per  submarine  is 
exactly  half  of  the  number  proposed  for 
the  Trident.  Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to 
exjiect  that  the  Soviet  submarine  fleet 
will,  in  fact,  expand  to  the  62  boats  per- 
mitted under  the  interim  SALT  agree- 


ment, while  our  fleet  would  decline  to 
39  and,  presuming  further  procurement 
of  Trident  submarines  in  the  1980's,  37 
or  even  as  few  as  29. 

The  thrust  of  this  speculation,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  point  up  the  compelling 
necessity  for  re-evaluating  the  decision 
to  build  fewer,  large  submarines  and  for 
delaying  basic  design  decisions  imtil  we 
learn  something  about  the  So\iet  ASW 
program. 

In  recent  days,  Secretary  Laird  has 
given  further  testimony  in  an  effort  to 
justify  the  acceleration  of  Trident.  As 
in  earlier  testimony  by  Defense  Depart- 
ment Tvitnesses,  there  was  a  notable  lack 
of  military  necessity  in  his  justifications, 
and  he  chose  instead  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  program  as  a  "bargaining 
chip"  in  future  SALT  negotiations. 

Secretary  Laird  told  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  Jime  5 : 

Ju.st  as  the  Moscow  agreements  were  made 
possible  by  our  successful  action  In  such 
programs  as  Safeguard,  Poseidon  and  Min- 
uteman  III,  these  future  negotiations  to 
which  ws  are  pledged  can  only  succeed  If 
we  are  equally  successful  In  Implementing 
such  programs  as  the  Trident  system. 

This  statement,  emphasizing  the  value 
of  Trident  as  a  bargaining  chip,  is  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  testimony  he  gave 
the  committee  on  Febioiary  16,  when  he 
said: 

ULMS,  which  I  have  recommended  In  this 
budget  .  .  .  because  I  feel  it  Is  so  urgent  to 
start  this  program  now,  should  not  be  looked 
at  as  a  bargaining  chip  as  far  as  SALT  Is 
concerned.  .  .  .  That  Isn't  what  It  Is  all 
about.  We  have  to  move  forward  rapidly  as 
we  possibly  can  on  the  ULMS  prc^am  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  capability  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  to  construct  these  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  recall  that  the  Secretary  used  essen- 
tially the  same  rationale — and  with  sub- 
stantially more  conclusive  results — a 
year  earlier  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  when 
he  said: 

We  sincerely  hope  for  convincing  progress 
in  SALT.  But  falling  such  progress  I  must 
tell  you  today  that  the  renewed  Soviet  stra- 
tegic weapons  momentimi  may  confront  us 
with  the  need  for  additional  offsetting  U.S. 
actions.  I  would  have  no  choice  but  to  rec- 
ommend these  actions  In  order  to  preserve 
the  su.'Tlciency  of  our  strategic  forces. 

We  would  much  prefer  success  In  SALT. 

In  other  words,  if  SALT  fails,  we  would 
have  to  accelerate  ULMS.  But  SALT  did 
not  fail,  as  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  "renewed  Soviet  strategic  weap- 
ons momentum"  has  been  stunted — or 
will  be  if  Congress  in  its  wisdom  ap- 
proves the  agreements  negotiated  in 
SALT  I. 

WHat  kind  of  a  bargain  is  it  that  Sec- 
T-etary  Laird  is  now  proposing  in  the 
uake  of  the  success  of  SALT  I? 

Does  he  really  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  frightened  into  conces- 
•:iops  at  SALT  n  by  an  American  decision 
to  go  ahead  immediately,  at  tremendous 
co.st.  with  production  of  a  submarine 
system  that  will  reduce  the  number  of 
American  submarines  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  capability  to  track  them  down 
may  be  improving? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  de- 


cision \\  hich  is  being  pressed  upon  us  will 
work  to  our  disadvantage  at  SALT  II, 
rather  than  our  advantage. 

In  simimary,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
make  the  following  observations. 

In  answer  to  Secretary  Laird's  asser- 
tion that  an  accelerated  Trident  program 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  with  Soviet  mo- 
mentum in  submarine  construction,  I 
would  reply  that  the  SALT  agreements 
have  already  halted  that  momentum 
with  a  ceiling  on  the  numbers  of  both 
submarines  and  missiles. 

In  answer  to  the  argiunent  that  the 
new  submarine  is  needed  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  overseas  bases,  I  would 
reply  that  the  ULMS  I  missile  deployed 
in  existing  Poseidon  submarines  solves 
this  problem. 

In  answer  to  the  contention  that  we 
must  rush  forward  with  a  crash  program 
to  stay  ahead  of  Soviet  ASW  technology, 
I  would  reply  that  until  we  can  obtain 
some  idea  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
that  technology,  it  is  unwise  to  freeze 
the  design  of  a  new  submarine  and  begin 
its  production  at  this  time. 

And  in  answer  to  Secretary  Laird's 
latest  declarations  that  he  would  oppose 
ratification  of  the  SALT  agreements  un- 
less the  accelerated  Trident  program  is 
approved,  I  would  reply  if  the  SALT 
agrements  were  not  involved  in  his  de- 
cision to  accelerate  Trident — as  he  him- 
self stated  last  February — neither  should 
they  be  affected  by  a  congressional  de- 
cision to  place  the  Trident  development 
back  on  the  sensible,  businesslike  basis 
recommended  by  Secretary  Packard  last 
September  and  approved  by  Congress  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  in  final  conclusion.  I 
would  like  to  say  there  have  been  some 
implications  on  this  floor  that  those  of 
us  who  believe  In  the  continuation  of 
research  and  development  and  continua- 
tion of  the  programs  that  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Defense  Department  last 
year  and  approved  by  the  Congress  are 
now.  somehow,  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  against  the  best  that  we  can  provide 
for  our  country  for  the  common  defense. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  would  argue  instead  that  we  be- 
lieve that  the  acceleration  of  the  Trident 
system  being  recommended  today  could 
in  fact  be  a  detriment  to  the  best  na- 
tional defense  for  this  country. 

Agreed  that  there  are  differing  view- 
points on  this  matter.  It  is  obviously 
true.  There  was  in  committee  an  8-to-8 
vote.  It  is  obviously  true  that  there  are 
on  tills  floor.  But  there  should  be  no  im- 
plication whatsoever  that  either  side  is 
not  dedicated  completely  to  the  best 
course  for  the  defense  of  this  coimtry, 
and  that  is  precisely  the  pursuit  we  are 
engaged  in. 

In  this  case,  in  my  opinion,  not  only 
will  haste  make  waste  so  far  as  our  na- 
tional resources  are  concerned,  but  it 
might  well  lead  to  a  course  which  would 
endanger  the  future  security  of  thi.s 
coimtry. 

No  solid  reason  has  been  given  for  com- 
mitting us  at  this  moment  in  our  his- 
tory to  this  acceleration.  Following  the 
course  recommended  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Bentsen)  will 
assure  this  country  the  best  in  defense 
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and  undersea  service  and  evei-ything  that 
we  need  for  our  Nation,  without  takmg 
the  risk  of  going  in  the  wrong  direction 
and  without  committing  the  economic  re- 
sources of  this  country  at  this  time  when 
it  is  uimecessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 20  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  for  yieldmg 

to  me.  ,     i  » i^     1 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Uie  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
his  comments,  and  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  require  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Will  the  Senator  advise  me  as  to  how 
much  time  he  anticipates  that  he  will 

require? 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Ten  minutes,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  10 
minutes. 

RETURM   TRIDENT   TO  ITS    ORIGINAI.   SCHEDtJU; 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  before  be- 
ginning my  remarks  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  I  fully  support  the  Trident  program 
as  a  logical  and  necessary  replacement 
for  our  Polaris-Poseidon  fleet.  Trident 
represents  a  new  generation  of  American 
submarines  that  can  effectively  challenge 
a  growing  Soviet  and  emerging  Chmese 
seapower  while  at  the  same  time  provide 
our  principal  sea-based  nuclear  deter- 
rent with  increased  security. 

However,  my  concern,  like  that  ot 
many  of  my  colleagues,  is  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  program.  It  is  not  financially 
wise  or  militarily  cost  effective  to  au- 
thorize $906.4  million  in  fiscal  1973  for 
even  this  worthwhile  program. 

During  the  hearings,  and  especially 
in  the  executive  ses.sions  two  or  three 
basic  points  kept  reoccurring  to  form 
the  rationale  for  accelerating  the  ULM5/ 
project— now  known  as  Trident.  This  is 
a  name  change  I  want  to  take  time  to 
applaud,  knowing  the  Federal  fixation 
to  make  nouns  out  of  letter  abbrevia- 
tions. The  name  is  certainly  appropriate 
since  the  Trident  was  the  three-pronged 
spear  borne  as  a  scepter  by  the  sea  god 
Poseidon,  more  commonly  known  as 
Neptune. 

We  are  told  that  the  basic  reason  for 
developing  the  Trident  submarine  is  sur- 
vivabiUty.  After  this  point  it  becoines 
clear  that  the  rationale  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee  and  that  of  DOD,  re- 
volves around  implementing  this  new 
generation  of  submarines  to  solve  the 
problem  of  overseas  basing  and  the  pos- 
sibUity  of  further  offensive  weapons  lim- 
itation during  future  SALT  conferences. 
During  the  hearings  the  issue  of  cost 
effectiveness  was  clouded  behind  the 
points  I  just  mentioned— survivabiUty 
and  a  solution  to  basing,  manpower  and 
negotiation  problems. 

I  submit  that  without  accelerating  the 
Trident  submarine,  the  key  to  surviva- 
bility is  a  longer  range  missile  which  will 
be  available  to  upgrade  our  present 
SLBM  force  beginning  in  1977.  Further, 
MARV  could  provide  a  significant  im- 
provement in  our  penetration  capability 
in  1979  and  the  ULMS  U  submarine  will 
become  avaUable  in  1981  without  ac- 
celeration. By  1979  the  B-1  wiU  become 
operational,  and  It  will  be  well  armed. 
CXVin 1617— Part  20 


Our  Minuteman  force  will  have  been 
hardened  and  protected  somewhat  by 
Safeguard.  Even  without  acceleration  of 
the  sea-based  component  of  the  Triad- 
Trident— this  force  constitutes  a  highly 
effective  deterrent  and  provides  plenty 
of  bargaining  chips. 

Returning  to  my  point  of  survivabUity. 
I  am  convinced  the  primary  step  is  long- 
er missile  range,  aUowing  the  submarine 
platform  many,  many  more  square  miles 
of  ocean  in  which  to  hide.  Antisubmarme 
warfare  L  presently  an  unknown  quan- 
tity but  the  Navy  admitted  that  there  Is 
no  'present  Soviet  threat  endangering 
even  a  small  fraction  of  the  Polaris-Po- 
seidon force.  And,  deployment  of  the 
ULMS  I  missUe  will  increase  the  sur- 
vivabiUty factor  of  our  present  fleet  by 
aUowing  them  more  ocean  in  which  to 
maneuver  yet  spend  more  time  on  tneir 
<^rgets.  .       „„^  „„ 

In  regard  to  overseas  basmg  an'V^i*: 
station  time,  development  of  the  ULMfa  i 
missUe  would  allow  increased  tune  on 
target  even  if  we  did  not  have  bases  in 
Spain  and  Scotland.  .       . 

There  are  other  reasons  to  maintain 
the  original  schedule  of  development  of 
the  Trident  submarine,  but  I  feel  that 
one  of  the  most  important  comes  from  a 
study  of  the  SALT  agreements.  The  So- 
viets are  allowed  a  maximum  of  62  sub- 
marines and  950  sea-based  ballistic  m^- 
siles,  compared  with  44  and  710  for  the 
United  States.  Even  if  they  begin  to 
MIRV  their  missUes,  geographically 
they  cannot  keep  as  many  ships  on  tar- 
get SALT  I  has  halted  development  of 
the  Soviet's  fleet  expansions  and  they 
have  no  new  program.  Instead,  they  aie 
modernizing  the  Y>2nkee  class  submarine 
The  original  schedule  for  the  Trident  sub 
provides  ample  time  to  upgrade  our  force 
pending  the  outcome  of  another  round 
of  SALT  negotiations. 

Most  important,  time  gamed  in  this 
regard  could  test  the  most  unknown 
quantity  of  aU— the  Soviet  intention. 

Presently  we  li^ve  reached  a  begmmng 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Acceler- 
atiiK  the  Trident  submarine  could  prove 
a  negative  factor  in  the  development 
of  our  new  found  relations  with  Russia. 
This  opportunity  is  indeed  unique.  And. 
when  considered  with  the  inherent  prob- 
lems of  negotiating  Trident  contracts 
now  and  possible  obsolescence  because 
of  antisubmarine  warfaie  technology 
breakthrough,  I  am  convinced  we  should 
maintain  the  original  schedule  for  the 
Trident  sub,  but  go  full  speed  ahead  with 
development  of  the  ULMS  I  missUe. 

The  amendment  now  being  considered 
is  exactly  like  the  one  considered  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  This  amend- 
ment failed  even  though  the  vote  was 
tied  I  felt,  along  with  at  least  two  other 
members  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Symingtom  and  Senator  Bentsen,  that 
this  vote  represented  a  most  important 
issue  that  should  come  before  this  entire 

bocly 

We  are  asking  the  Senate  to  cut  this 
authorization  request  from  $906.4  mil- 
lion to  $398  million.  It  simply  reduces  the 
cmount  estabUshed  to  accelerate  depig- 
ment of  the  Trident  submarme  in  De- 
cember 1978,  whUe  maintaining  fuU 
funding  for  development  of  the  ULMS  I 


missile  in  December  1977.  Realistically, 
this  amendment  allows  us  to  increase  the 
survivability  of  our  sea-based  deterrent 
in  the  most  cost  elective  manner  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  continuance  of  the 
SALT  talks  this  fall.  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues carefully  consider  this  measured 
amerid-nent  and  support  it.  To  do  other- 
wise would  be  to  submit  the  country  to 
an  unnecessary  acceleration  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  state  of  a  high  techni- 
cal art  and  unrestrained  spending,  with- 
out equisite  design  flexibility  at  a  time 
when  our  resources  must  be  spent  ef- 
ficiently and  wisely. 

Mr  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thmk 
the  action  of  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee,  which  voted 
overwhelmingly  against  the  accelera- 
tion—and most  especially  the  8-to-8  tie 
vote  in  the  full  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee tells  us  sometliing.  It  Is  highly  un- 
usual for  such  a  portion  of  that  commit- 
tee to  reject  the  proposal  of  a  new  weap- 
ons system. 

I  think  It  shows  the  very  serious  con- 
cern that  many  of  us  have  about  not  just 
the  expenditure,  but  the  acceleration  to 
the  procurement  level.  It  reflects  the  be- 
lief that  more  time  and  more  thought  be 
given  to  the  concept  and  ultimate  devel- 
opment of  this  program,  and  that  more 
solid  answers  be  provided  before  we 
make  the  commitment  of  procuiement. 
This  8-to-8  tie  vote  In  our  committee 
reflects  a  great  deal  of  doubt  and  con- 
cern. I  just  do  not  think  we  ought  to  com- 
mit to  procurement,  and  I  deplore  doing 
It  on  a  hung  jury  vote,  so  to  speak. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  want  to  re- 
peat In  the  most  positive  terms:  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  Tiident 
development. 

But  I  want  that  develcHJment  to  be 
orderly  and  sound,  based  on  the  most 
careful  reseai'ch  and  on  the  best  design 
information.  ,  „      ,        .. 

I  want  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  cost 
overruns  and  premature  acceptance  of 
a  design  that  has  not  been  perfected  to 
our  satisfaction. 

I  want  to  safeguard  the  hard-earned 
dollars  that  our  taxpayers  will  be  Invest- 
ing in  this  weapons  system  for  years  to 
come.  And  I  want  to  see  an  end  result 
that  will  bolster  the  public  confidence— 
now  badly  shattered  by  massive  cost 
overruns — not  only  in  our  national  de- 
fense, but  m  the  Democratic  process 
through  which  we  reach  these  vital  de- 
cisions. , 
That  is  why  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment to  the  military  authorization  bill. 
It  is  not  intended  as  a  rejection  of  the 
Trident  concept.  Nor  is  it  intended  as 
a  perverse  criticism  of  the  miUtarj-  plan- 
ners, whose  judgment  I  respect  and  with 
whom  I  am  in  agreement  most  of  the 

time.  .  , 

But  I  cannot  agree  that  the  propased 
acceleration  of  the  Trident  procurement 
program  in  this  fiscal  year  Is  either  nec- 
essary or  advisable,  from  the  standpoint 
of  national  defense,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  national  economy,  from  the  stand- 
point of  foreign  policy,  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  Interest. 

We  have  been  told  that  an  accelerated 
Trident  program  Is  needed  to  offset  the 
Soviet  buildup  of  Yankee  type  subma- 
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rines.  But  in  view  of  the  SALT  limita- 
tions on  ballistic  missile  submarines  and 
sea-based  ballistic  missiles,  that  argu- 
ment is  invtdidated. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Trident 
program  should  be  accelerated  in  order 
to  modernize  our  present  nuclear  sub- 
marine fleet.  But  according  to  the  best 
information  developed  in  extensive  hear- 
ings before  the  research  and  develop- 
ment subcommittee,  our  Polaris-Posei- 
don fleet  is  in  no  danger  of  obsolescence 
imtil  well  into  the  next  decade.  The  evi- 
dence strongly  indicates  that  the  respon- 
sive power  of  Poseidon,  together  with  the 
retaliatory  power  of  Polaris,  assures  us 
of  a  more  than  adequate  nuclear  deter- 
rent through  this  decade.  This  gives  us 
ample  lead  time  for  orderly  development 
of  the  Trident  before  the  oldest  Polaris 
is  due  for  replacement.  Thus  there  is 
no  need  for  the  3-year  step-up  in  the 
"lYident  deployment  date  which  the  de- 
fense department  is  now  advocating. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Trident 
acceleration  is  necessary  as  a  "building 
block  for  peace."  In  other  words,  it  is 
suggested,  the  administration  \s  advocat- 
ing this  acceleration  to  serve  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  in  the  next  round  of  SALT 
negotiations. 

I  cannot  su;cept  that  rationale.  If  a 
bargaining  chip  is  needed,  the  commit- 
ment of  research  and  development 
funds  is  just  as  valid  as  the  commitment 
to  a  procurement  program. 

Nor  can  the  stepped-up  deployment 
date  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  target. 
Even  if  we  approved  the  accelerated 
funding  request,  there  is  serious  doubt 
that  the  Trident  design  and  construction 
could  be  completed  by  the  proposed  tar- 
get date  of  1978.  The  actua'  deployment 
date  of  the  first  Trident  would  almost 
certainly  be  delayed  until  1979,  or  even 

1980  even  under  acceleration. 

That  time  could  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage. 

During  that  time,  we  could  be  gaining 
additional  design  Information  as  well  as 
further  insight  into  the  future  of  Soviet 
weapons  system  development,  and  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  assess  the  out- 
come of  SALT  negotiations.  In  today's 
newspapers,  for  example,  there  are 
stories  about  the  growing  Russian  sub- 
marine fleet.  Should  we  not  under  the 
missile  limitations  of  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ments, consider  alternatives  of  more  sub- 
marines with  fewer  missiles? 

Each  Trident  in  that  fleet  will  cost  the 
American  people  $1.3  billion. 

We  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  de- 
sign errors  and  cost  overruns  on  a  $1.3 
billion  boat. 

Nor  can  we  afford  further  erosion  of 
public  confidence  in  Government  deci- 
sions. 

The  time  to  avert  disaster  is  before  the 
contract  is  let — not  after. 

The  time  to  perfect  design  is  now — not 
later,  after  wasting  billions. 

When  the  administration  submitted  its 
request  last  September  for  $418  million 
for  fiscal  1973  for  development  of  Tri- 
dent, it  envisioned  a  deployment  date  of 

1981  for  the  first  Trident.  That  target 
was  realistic  and  reasonable,  and  I  sup- 
port  that   proposal.   The   $418   million 


funding  request  for  research  and  devel- 
opment was  realistic  and  reasonable,  and 
I  support  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  deciding  today 
on  whether  we  want  to  buy  this  $1.3  bil- 
lion boat  before  we  know  what  it  is  going 
to  be.  We  are  not  deciding  on  a  Trident 
program  or  on  a  program  of  replacement 
of  the  present  submarine  fleet  which  is 
our  strongest  deterrent. 

This  is  a  critical  issue  involving  a  to- 
tally new  weapons  system  that  requires 
thorough  research.  We  must  carefully 
weigh  all  options.  We  were  elected  to 
provide  Judgments  on  these  matters. 

Tlie  administration  simply  has  not 
made  a  case  for  this  additional  expendi- 
ture of  half  a  billion  dollars.  This  hasty 
move  has  yet  to  be  fully  and  logically 
thought  out.  The  Navy  admits  that  it 
has  not  completed  design. 

The  question  Is:  How  does  production 
conunitment,  before  completion  of  de- 
sign and  development,  to  an  enormously 
costly  weaptwis  system  that  may  prove  to 
be  inadequate  to  our  needs  strengthen 
our  defenses  or  enhance  our  security? 

The  answer  is:  It  does  not. 

The  answer  is:  We  must  not  waste  an 
additional  half  a  billion  dollars  until  we 
know  what  we  are  buying. 

The  answer  is:  Let  us  have  a  better 
case  built  before  we  commit  ourselves  to 
buying  this  $1.3  billion  boat. 

We  have  the  time.  We  do  not  have  the 
surplus  of  money. 

The  increased  funding,  and  the  ac- 
celerated procurement  program,  pro- 
posed in  January  1972,  are  not  realistic 
or  reasonable. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  reject  that 
proposal  and  revert  to  the  original  re- 
quest. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
which  is  before  us.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support  that  amend- 
ment in  the  interests  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  a  better,  stronger  national  de- 
fense. 

RXKARKS  ON  nCintES,  TECHNICAL  ASPECTS 

Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  could  tell 
you  today  what  Trident  is  or  what 
ULMS  stands  for.  And  yet  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  committing  every  citizen  of  this 
couuatry  to  years  of  involuntary  tax  con- 
tributions to  finance  this  military  de- 
fense program. 

Last  year,  ULMS — the  undersea  long- 
range  missile  system — was  funded  at  a 
level  of  $104.8  million.  Last  September, 
the  Defense  IDepartment  approved  an 
outlay  of  $418  million  for  the  program 
for  fiscal  1973. 

In  January  of  this  year,  in  a  change 
of  mind  and  change  of  pace,  the  admin- 
istration moved  to  accelerate  this  pro- 
gram, pushing  it  into  the  procurement 
phsise  before  the  design  phase  is  satis- 
f£u;torily  completed,  to  the  tune  of  $980.2 
million  for  the  next  fiscal  year — nearly 
10  times  the  authorization  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  more  than  double  the 
amount  approved  only  3  months  earlier. 

It  is  this  amount,  and  this  policy  de- 
cision, that  is  in  question. 

I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  an  amend- 
ment to  reject  the  acceleration  program 
and  authorize  only  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  September  1971  for  additional 
research  and  development  before  moving 


into  the  procurement  phase  with  all  its 
necessary  commitments. 

That  this  particular  design  has  been 
sufficiently  researched  has  not  been  es- 
tablished. There  has  been  disagreement 
within  the  Defense  Establishment  over 
the  most  appropriate  coiu^e  for  ULMS 
development. 

Some  experts  advocated  deployment  of 
the  new  Trident  in  the  early  1980's. 
Othei-s  argued  that  a  new  system  was  not 
yet  needed,  since  all  foreseeable  nuclear 
threats  could  be  countered  by  incorpo- 
rating a  new  long-range  missile  system 
in  the  present  Polaris  and  Poseidon  fleet. 

The  controversy  was  resolved — on  the 
siulace,  at  least — ^by  making  the  long- 
range  missile  system  an  integral  part  of- 
the  ULMS  development,  and  designating 
it  as  the  ULMS-1  missile.  That  was  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment last  September,  when  funding  for 
fiscal  1973  was  established  at  $418  mil- 
lion to  finance  the  phased  development 
of  the  ULMS-1  missile  system  for  Po- 
laris/Poseidon, plus  a  new  submarine  sys- 
tem— with  the  major  portion  of  the  1973 
funds  earmarked  for  the  ULMS-1 
missile. 

That  position  was  changed  in  January 
1972 — only  3  months  later — as  an  appar- 
ent reaction  to  a  faster  than  expected 
submarine  buildup  by  the  Soviets,  which 
the  administration  sees  as  a  threat  to 
our  Polsu-is /Poseidon  force. 

That  view  is  not  shared  by  all  the  ex- 
perts, and  the  administration  has  failed 
to  establish  the  necessity  for  this  ac- 
celerated move. 

After  careful  study  of  the  evidence,  I 
am  not  convinced  that  we  now  need  a 
new  submarine  construction  program  to 
keep  pace  with  Soviet  submarine  build- 
up. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed 25  Yankee-class  ballistic-missile 
submarines,  and  that  they  have  an  addi- 
tional 17  under  construction.  That  wUl 
give  them  total  of  42  ballistic-missile 
submarines,  as  opposed  to  our  Polaris- 
Poseidon  fleet  of  41. 

We  do  not  know  what  their  future 
plans  may  be. 

They  may  stop  at  42,  or  they  may  seek 
to  expand  that  number.  They  may  seek 
to  arm  their  present  submarine  force 
with  longer  range  missiles  with  in- 
dependently targetable  weapons  to 
match  our  Poseidon. 

They  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  num- 
bers of  submarines  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles are  not  the  only  indicators  of  a  na- 
tion's sea-based  deterrent  strength.  Such 
factors  as  numbers  of  warheads,  sub- 
marine detectability,  missile  range,  and 
geographical  advantages  are  also  im- 
portant considerations.  And  in  each  of 
these  respects,  the  United  States  has — 
and  will  continue  to  have  for  some  time — 
a  distinct  advantage  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  that  score,  the  circumstances  do 
not  justify  a  headflrst  dive  into  an  in- 
sufficiently developed  program  to  deploy 
Trident  submarines  at  a  cost  of  a  mini- 
miun  of  $1.3  billion  each,  in  a  long-range 
program  that  could  ultimately  spell 
commitment  up  to  $40  billion. 

We  may  ultimately  determine  that  this 
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Trident  design  Is  both  Justified  and  ad- 
visable But  the  mere  fact  that  the  Soviet 
union  has  Just  spent  $100  million  on  a 
42d  ballistic  missile  submarine  Is  not  suf- 
ficient reason  to  impel  us  to  accelerate 
into  a  crash  program  of  construction  be- 
fore we  have  explored  all  of  the  design 
options.  ^ .       .         _, . 

The  Trident  as  planned  Is  a  huge  sub- 
marine,  twice  the  size  of  Polaris  or  Posei- 
don It  would  be  able  to  carry  more  mis- 
siles—24  to  a  boat  rather  than  the  16 
for  Polaris  and  Poseidon— and  travel  at 
a  faster  maximum  speed.  It  would  incor- 
Dorate  the  latest  available  quieting  de- 
vices. And  It  would  cost  $1.3  billion  per 

Critics  of  this  plaimed  design  argue 
that  the  Increased  speed  and  large  mis- 
sile-carrying capability  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  this  staggering  cost,  and 
that  the  military  usefulness  of  these  two 
features  is  outweighed  by  the  definite 
military  risks  they  entail. 

The  large  size  of  the  Trident,  they 
point  out.  will  make  it  more  susceptible 
than  the  Polaris  to  active  acoustic  detec- 
tion techniques. 

In  addition,  the  fewer  submannes  in 
which  we  concentrate  our  sea-based 
missiles,  the  more  vulnerable  our  sea- 
based  deterrent  will  be  to  Soviet  anti- 
submarine warfare  breakthroughs. 

These  critics  urge  development  of  more 
smaller  ships  with  fewer  missUes  each. 

That,  indeed.  Is  the  coiu-se  selected  by 
the  Soviets.  They  are  building  their  sub- 
marines with  12  Instead  of  16  launchers 
each.  And  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
smaller,  less  detectable,  and  less  expen- 
sive submarine  than  we  are  considering 
in  the  present  high-speed  Trident  design. 
There  U  no  doubt  that  addlUonal  sub- 
marine construction  will  be  necessary  at 
some  time  in  the  future;  but  when,  and 
what  design,  remain  questions  for  care- 
ful decision.  I  believe  a  wiser,  better  In- 
formed decision  could  be  reached  a  year 
from  now. 

If,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  further 
progress  in  SALT  negotiations,  it  could 
materially  affect  our  course  of  action  on 
this  program. 

If  no  agreemoit  Is  reached,  we  could 
have  the  advantage  of  monitoring  Soviet 
actions  to  determine  our  best  options  in 
response. 

The  administration  has  made  much  of 
the  risk  to  SALT  negotiations  if  the  Tri- 
dent development  is  not  accelerated. 

There  has  been  considerable  expert 
testimony  to  the  c<«itrary. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  director  of 
Stanford  University's  Linear  Accelerator 
Center,  stated  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  his  view  that 
neither  the  initiation  nor  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  Trident  program  would  im- 
prove our  bargaining  position  in  SALT 
II,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  acceleration 
would  tend  to  persuade  the  Soviets  to 
urge  for  higher  armaments  levels  for 
themselves. 

The  report  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  notes  that: 


the  10  oldest  Polaris  ships  could  h*  accom- 
plished with  only  8  Trident,  for  a  reduction 
of  2. 


The  plan  to  build  the  submarine  with  24 
launch  tubes  wUl  limit  the  nvunber  of  Tri- 
dent Bubmarlnee  under  the  SALT  agreement 
.  .  .  because  the  Initial  replacement  of  even 


The  specific  terms  of  the  new  SALT 
agreement  are  such  that  we  could  replace 
our  10  oldest  Polaris  with  either  eight 
submarines  carrying  24  missiles  each  or 
as  many  as  13  new  submarines  with  16 
missiles  apiece.  And  if  we  built  a  force 
composed  exclusively  of  Tridents  with  24 
missiles  each,  we  could  have  a  total  of 
no  more  than  29 — compared  to  a  prob- 
able Soviet  force  more  than  twice  as 
large. 

It  would  be  ironic.  Indeed,  If  a  new  sub- 
marine program  turned  out  in  the  end 
to  Jeopardize  the  survivability  of  our 
whole  sea-based  deterrent.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous risk  that  would  be  foolhardy  to  nm. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  our 
bargaining  position  at  SALT  n  would  be 
improved  if  we  proceeded  now  with  work 
on  a  new  long-range  missile  system  and 
deferred  new  submarine  construction  for 
the  next  move,  in  case  no  agreement  is 
reached  to  limit  sea-based  deterrent 
forces.  ^  ,      ,    . 

There  is  no  immediate  risk  of  obso- 
lescence of  our  present  Polaris-Poseidon 
force,  which  has  an  estimated  life  span 
of  25  to  30  years— with  it  being  1980  un- 
der the  most  pessimistic  of  appraisals 
before  even  the  first  Poseidon  would 
have  to  be  replaced. 

With  that  much  life  left  in  our  present 
force,  it  would  make  good  business  sense 
to  direct  modernization  efforts  at  in- 
corporating into  Polaris  a  new,  longer- 
range  missile  system,  such  as  the  ULMS- 
1 thus  increasing  the  Polaris'  surviv- 
ability, improving  target  coverage,  and 
Increasing  time  on  station— plus  an  or- 
derly development  of  the  design  and  pro- 
duction of  the  Trident,  the  next  genera- 
tion of  submarines. 

The  future  of  antisubmarine  warfare 
Is  so  murky  at  this  stage  that  no  one  can 
begin  to  predict  what  our  need  will  be  5 
years,  or  10  years  from  now. 

But  for  this  decade,  the  Polaris-Posei- 
don combination  is  an  effective  deter- 
rent and  an  ample  safeguard  against  any 
possible  nuclear  attack. 

I  propose  that  we  place  our  reliance  on 
this  combination  for  the  time  being,  and 
proceed  with  an  orderly  development  of 
Trident,  keeping  our  options  open. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
chairman's  absence  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  whatever  time  he  requires. 
Will  the  Senator  state  how  much? 
Mr.  TOWER.  Ten  minutes. 
Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  full  support  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  approval  of  Trident 
fimding.  We  liave  studied  the  issue  in 
depth  and  have  concluded  that  strategic 
requirements  and  our  commitment  to 
further  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 
justify  the  acceleration  of  Tiident.  We 
have  further  examined  the  potential 
problems  of  concurrency  and  long  lead 
time  procurement  and  found  that  they 
are  just  that— potential,  but  not  real. 


Is  is  a  mistake  to  blindly  compare  the 
nuclear  strategies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  The  geographical 
layout  of  the  two  countriec  is  different. 
presenting  each  w.th  distinct  problems. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  essentially  a  land- 
boimd  nation.  Potential  targets  in  the 
U.S.S Jl.  are.  in  most  Instances,  far  from 
the  stations  our  Polaris  boats  patrol.  In 
the  Arctic,  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  thfc  Pacific,  our  Polaris  fleet 
has  few  potential  coastal  targets.  The 
Soviets,  however,  are  not  faced  with  such 
a  problem.  The  United  States  is  basically 
a  sea-oriented  nation.  Our  tremendous 
ujdastline  is  dotted  with  cities  of  major 
importance— New      York.      Baltimore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Houston,  New  Orleans, 
Los  Angeles— the  list  is  virtually  endless. 
The  fact  that  we  are  more  urbanized  than 
the  Soviet  Union,  thus  centering  more  of 
our  population  In  these  coastal  cities 
adds  to  the  ease  with  which  Soviet  sub- 
marines can  target  their  missiles. 

Tlus  difference  makes  antisubmarine 
warfare  more  difficult  for  the  United 
States.  With  a  larger  number  of  targets 
on  America's  coasts,  the  Soviets  can 
launch  their  missiles  from  a  greater  dis- 
tance, thus  making  location  and  de- 
struction of  their  submarines  much  more 
difficult. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  explanded.  Since  we  fielded 
our  first  Polaris  boat  in  1960.  the  Soviets 
have  built  a  navy  of  a  size  and  composi- 
tion we  had  not  predicted  when  we  built 
the  early  Polaris  subs.  Though  Polaris 
was  a  superior  ship  at  the  time,  the  So- 
viets continued  to  develop  their  anti- 
submarine warfare  capabiUties  and  are 
even  now  constructing  many  improved 
nuclear  attack  submarines,  which  are  one 
of  the  best  ASW  weapons.  This  increased 
ASW  threat,  coupled  with  the  proba- 
bilty  that  the  Soviets  will  funnel  fimds 
into  further  ASW  research  and  procure- 
ment, poses  serious  doubts  as  to  the  sur- 
vivabiUty  of  our  Polaris  fleets  in  the  late 
1970's. 

Trident's  longer  range  enhances  our 
flexibility  in  targeting  as  well  as  provid- 
ing our  fleet  more  protection.  If  part  or 
all  of  our  land-based  forces   are  de- 
stroyed—a distinct  possibility  with  the 
MIRVing  of  Soviet  SS-9  missiles — ^the 
abiUty  to  reach  all  Soviet  targets  from 
Trident   boats,   while   remaining   rela- 
tively   secure    from    detection,    would 
niaintain  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent. 
As  we  enter  the  second  round  of  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks,  there  are 
those  who  contend  that  we  do  not  need 
Trident,  that  we  would  probably  just 
bargain  it  away  in  the  process.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  depend  upon  talks  which 
have  not  even  begun  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  our  people.  We  carmot  leave 
our  future  to  the  imagined  kindness  and 
beneficence  of  the  Soviets.  If  we  can  ne- 
gotiate an  end  to  arms  production  or 
even  reduction  of  current  inventories, 
all  the  better.  If  Trident  is  a  key  to  a 
successful  second  round  of  SALT,  it  will 
have  ser^'Cd  Its  purpose.  But  it  will  not 
be  given  away  lor  nothing,  if  it  is  traded 
at  all;  and  we  in  the  Senate  must  not 
give  up  a  justifled  weapon  system,  sim- 
ply because  the  Soviets  might  be  willing 
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to  trade  us  something  to  stop  its  pro- 
duction. 

Others  tell  us  that  we  should  slow 
down  because  there  may  be  the  problem 
of  concurrency — that  the  system  has  not 
been  adequately  researched.  Trident 
planning  was  begun  4  years  ago.  The  sys- 
tem has  been  thoroughly  studied,  in- 
cluding the  size,  speed,  propulsion  sys- 
tem, and  missile  capacity.  What  can  be 
gained  by  further  delay? 

Long-lead-time  items  will  require 
years  to  complete,  engine  components 
and  the  propulsion  system  will  require  3 
years  to  procure  and  construct.  Stretch- 
ing out  the  program  adds  at  least  1 
year,  and  probably  more,  to  this. 

While  concurrency  has  created  some 
problems  for  some  systems  in  the  past, 
its  principal  danger  is  to  new  concepts 
in  weapons  systems.  Mr.  President,  the 
Trident  is  a  descendant  of  Polaris/ 
Poseidon.  The  same  team  that  built  our 
current  sea  based  deterrent  is  in  charge 
of  the  Trident.  In  my  opinion,  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  has  been  one  of  oiu-  most  suc- 
cessful efforts.  Since  November  1960,  al- 
most 12  years  ago.  this  force  has  com- 
pleted over  1,000  patrols  with  incredible 
success.  The  same  team  that  built,  tested 
and  delivered  our  41  current  submarines, 
will  field  our  Trident.  I  have  confidence 
in  that  team. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  only  3  days  ago  as  to  the 
military  implications  of  the  strategic 
arms  agreements  and  said  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  our  bargaining 
to  proceed  with  the  acceleration  of  the 
Trident.  It  will  have  an  important  psy- 
chological impact  on  the  American  posi- 
tion and  the  American  postiu-e  as  we  re- 
sume negotiations  on  arms  limitation. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  lu-gently 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  proceed 
to  this  acceleration. 

I,  therefore,  lU'ge  my  colleagues,  some- 
what reluctantly,  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment of  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Texas.  In  saying  that. 
I  would  like  to  commend  him  for  the 
very  fine  work  he  has  done  on  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
and  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
with  respect  to  this  and  other  systems.  I 
think  he  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  I  wish  my 
persuasiveness  could  be  effective  in  per- 
suading him  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  in  a  somewhat  embarrassing  po- 
sition between  my  two  colleagues  from 
Texas,  each  one  on  opposite  sides  with 
respect  to  this  program.  I  suggest  that  my 
getting  into  the  middle  between  them  is 
somewhat  like  one  trying  to  interject 
oneself  into  a  fight  between  a  husband 
and  wife.  The  person  in  the  middle  will 
come  out  the  loser. 

I  support  my  colleague  from  Texas  in 
his  proposal  to  strike  $508  million  for 


accelerated  Trident  devel{«)ment.  This 
would  return  the  program  to  an  author- 
ized level  of  )398  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  which  is  the  amount  recommend- 
ed by  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  and  which  was  narrowly 
defeated  by  an  8-to-8  tie  vote  in  the  full 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  Trident  per  se — ^I  sup- 
port it  as  the  logical  replacement  for  the 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  weapon  systems. 
My  only  objection  is  the  pace  which  is 
proposed.  $906.4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  is  Just  too  much  of  an  increase 
over  the  original  proposal. 

Initially,  DOD  requested  a  program 
which  would  have  allowed  deployment 
of  the  new  system  by  1981.  This  would 
have  allowed  adequate  time  for  research 
and  development.  Now  DOD  requests 
that  the  program  be  accelerated  by  2-3 
years  with  a  big  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  This  big  increase  would  freeze  the 
design  of  the  system  before  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  really  evaluate  it. 

The  terms  of  the  new  SALT  agree- 
ment are  such  that  we  could  replace  oiu" 
10  oldest  Polaris  submarines  with  either 
eight  subs  carrying  24  missiles  or  as 
many  as  13  carrying  16  missiles  each.  If 
we  build  a  force  composed  entirely  of 
Tridents  with  24  missiles  each  we  could 
wind  up  with  a  total  of  not  more  than 
29,  compared  to  a  probable  Soviet  force 
more  than  twice  as  large.  The  Soviets 
are  building  their  submarines  with  12  in- 
stead of  16  launchers  each.  This  raises 
the  question  of  who  is  better  off  from  the 
standpoint  of  survivability.  With  a 
greater  number  of  submarines,  I  would 
say  they  have  an  edge;  so  why  run  a  se- 
rious risk  when  it  is  not  necessary?  The 
committee  report  urges  DOD  to  weigh 
this  matter  very  carefully  before  freez- 
ing the  design  of  the  Tridient,  and  I  sug- 
gest they  continue  to  study  the  missiles, 
power  plant,  and  the  submarine  itself 
to  develop  the  optimum  conflgtu^tion, 
in  spending  the  funding  the  Committee 
approves.  It  would  make  more  sense  for 
Congress  to  deny  a  portion  of  the  f imds 
imtil  we  know  where  we  axe  going.  Our 
41  Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines  have 
an  expected  lifetime  of  between  25  and 
30  years.  They  were  first  deployed  be- 
tween 1961  and  1967.  If  we  assume  a  life 
span  of  20  years,  the  first  Trident  sub- 
marine will  not  be  needed  as  a  replace- 
ment until  1981.  Hence,  going  slow  in  my 
view  would  enhance  our  position  and 
reduce  Defense  expenditures  at  a  most 
advantageous  time. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  this  se- 
rious consideration. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  , 
I  would  like  to  have  some  time. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man is  away  from  the  floor  for  a  few 
moments.  How  much  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  desire? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  About  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  before  us  today,  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  by  my  distinguished  and 
beloved  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SKN)  is  a  tremendously  serious  <Hie.  We 
see  how  controversial  it  is,  one  not  easy 
of  solution.  But,  be  that  as  it  may.  a  de- 
cision must  be  made.  Each  of  us  must 
search  his  conscience  and  do  what  he 
feels  is  right  for  the  security  and  survival 
of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  Juncture — and  I 
say  it  with  deepest  sincerity,  the  gentle- 
men who  are  opposed  to  Trident,  are 
sincere,  dedicated,  and  patriotic.  They 
have  firm  convictions  as  to  how  we 
should  proceed  or  delay — one  way  or  the 
other. 

For  myself,  I,  too,  have  searched  my 
conscience.  This  is  an  agonizing  decision 
that  we  have  to  make  because  of  its  tre- 
mendous cost.  Here  we  are  indeed  speak- 
ing about  billions  of  dollars.  But  that  is 
the  price  of  peace.  When  we  talk  about 
national  security,  unfortimately,  we  al- 
ways have  to  talk  about  it  in  terms  of 
billions  of  dollars.  I  am  more  than  a  little 
staggered  by  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Senate  22  years  ago  I 
had  hardly  heard  the  word  'Tjilllon."  I 
never  thought  there  was  that  kind  of 
money  around. 

But,  imf ortunately.  as  I  see  it,  we  are 
living  in  the  kind  of  world  today  where 
it  is  hard  to  say  from  day  to  day  what 
the  situation  will  be  tomorrow.  I  mean, 
when  we  try  to  project  ourselves  into  the 
futiu*  and  try  to  determine  what  the 
situaticHi  in  the  world  might  be,  let  us 
say,  a  decade  or  a  score  of  years  from 
now,  it  is  certainly  difficult.  Indeed  it  is 
quite  impossible. 

So  many  times  in  oiu-  Senate  delibera- 
tions we  have  found  ourselves  wonder- 
ing whether  we  have  done  too  much  or, 
regrettably  on  some  occasions,  whether 
we  have  done  too  little. 

But  I  must  say  this,  if  ever  we  find  we 
have  done  too  much,  but  as  a  result,  this 
world  has  been  without  confiict  or  that 
we  have  not  involved  the  world  in  a  nu- 
clear or  a  thermonuclear  holocaust,  then 
about  the  only  thing  we  can  regret  is  that 
we  spent  some  money. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  do  too  little 
and  a  situation  should  arise  analogous 
to  the  one  in  Cuba  in  October  of  1962, 
suppose  America  had  not  have  had  tho 
muscle  to  compel  our  adversary  to  tiurx 
back  its  ships  and  its  warheads.  That 
could  have  been  disastrous  for  us.  You 
will  remember  we  were  on  the  edge,  we 
were  on  the  brink,  we  were  almost  at 
the  abyss  of  a  nuclear  war. 

I  know  how  John  Kennedy  agonized 
over  those  moments.  Courageously,  he 
took  a  very,  very  firm  position.  He  said 
at  that  time,  "You  turn  those  warheads 
back  from  a  Cuba  that  is  only  90  miles 
from  our  own  mainland  or  I  will  stop 
those  ships  and  blow  them  up  if 
necessary." 

Because  America  had  the  power, 
Khrushchev  tiuned  his  ships  back. 

I  have  said  time  said  again  that  when 
history  is  recorded  a  100  years  from 
today  it  will  show  that  for  Khrushchev, 
at  that  moment,  who  was  a  man  of 
understanding  and  great  courage,  it  was 
the  beginning  of  his  political  end. 
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Mr.  President,  I  have  been  active  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
since  1953.  We  have  sat  in  the  classified 
sanctuary  of  that  room  that  is  guarded 
by  a  member  of  the  police  department 
24  homrs  a  day.  No  one  can  enter  imless 
he  signs  his  name  and  adequately  iden- 
tifies himself.  No  one  can  sit  in  the  hear- 
ing unless  he  has  been  cleared  or  unless 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy.  It  is  a  room  that  Ls 
constantly  being  debugged  becau.se  of 
what  transpires  there. 

We  heard  distinguished  John  McCone 
when  he  was  head  of  the  CIA  and,  Allen 
Dulles,  who  came  before  him  and  now, 
of  course,  we  have  Mr.  Helms  who  is  the 
present  Director  of  the  CIA. 

They  come  there  and  tell  us  about  the 
nuclear  progress  and  perils  in  the  world. 
They  tell  us  what  progrress  oiu*  adver- 
saries are  making.  Sometimes  the  evi- 
dence is  so  severe  and  so  solemn  and  so 
serious  that,  frankly,  it  gives  one  goose 
bumps,  to  use  the  vernacular  or  it  makes 
oxu:  hair  stand  up  on  oiur  heads.  That  is 
the  kind  of  world  we  are  Uving  in  today. 
Would  it  not  be  glorious  for  mankind, 
would  it  not  be  wonderful  for  the  world, 
if  we  could  take  every  bomb  and  defuse 
it,  destroy  it,  dump  it  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean — if  we  could  get  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  the  five  members  of 
the  nuclesu:  club,  to  do  that.  What  a 
glorious  day  that  would  be  for  all  man- 
kind. 

But  all  we  can  do  is  hope.  All  we  can 
do  is  pray.  Yet  there  is  more  that  we  can 
do:  we  can  keep  strong  enough  to  make 
sure  that  no  madman  will  have  the 
audacity  to  take  a  chance  and  start  such 
a  war. 

Now,  as  we  have  looked  at  this  situa- 
tion year  in  and  year  out,  we  have  found 
that  deterrence  is  the  only  guarantee  we 
have  against  a  nuclear  holocaust.  We 
have  heard  this  time  and  again,  "Who  is 
going  to  win  the  next  war?"  My  friends, 
no  one  is  going  to  win  the  next  war.  If  a 
global  nuclear  or  thermonuclear  war  is 
touched  off,  it  will  mean  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  will  mean  the  extinction  of 
mankind.  No  one  will  win,  I  do  not  care 
how  many  Tridents  we  have,  I  do  not 
care  how  many  Polaris  missiles  we  have. 
I  do  not  care  how  many  other  kinds  of 
missiles  we  have,  I  do  not  care  how  many 
bombers  we  have.  I  do  not  care  how 
many  aircraft  carriers  we  have.  No  one 
will  win  that  war  once  it  starts.  The  only 
chance  we  will  have  is  to  do  now  what 
has  to  be  done,  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
starts  that  holocaust.  That  is  the  name 
of  the  game:  Deten-ence. 

Mr.   President,   how   do   we   promote 
deterrence? 

I  realize  that  because  I  say  a  thing, 
tliat  does  not  necessarily  make  it  right. 
Other  people  have  a  perfect  right  to  dis- 
agree with  me.  But  I  want  the  Senate  to 
understand,  I  want  the  people  of  my 
State  to  understand,  and  I  want  the  peo- 
ple of  the  coimtry  to  imderstand  that  I 
do  not  want  to  spend  5  cents  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  defense 
posture — ^not  a  nickel  beyond  our  needs. 
But,  by  the  same  token,  I  would  not 
spare  $1 — I  would  spare  not  $1 — to  make 
sure  Uiat  we  guarantee  security  and 
freedom  to  posterity. 


Mr.  President,  as  we  agonize  over 
these  problems,  what  do  we  do? 

When  a  man  is  sick  he  goes  to  see  his 
doctor.  He  does  not  try  to  cure  himself 
because,  after  all,  he  has  not  had  the 
training. 

When  we  hold  our  hearings  and  want 
to  get  the  best  advice  on  subjects  we 
ourselves  have  not  been  trained  for,  what 
do  we  do?  We  go  to  the  experts. 

When  there  is  a  case  in  court  and  we 
want  to  establish  a  medical  point,  what 
do  we  do?  We  call  in  the  expert.  If  we 
have  a  situation  in  coiu-t  that  concerns 
the  structure  of  a  house,  what  do  we  do? 
We  call  in  the  architect  and  put  him  on 
the  stand  as  an  expert. 

So,  in  this  moment,  what  does  John 
Pastore  do? 

He  looks  for  the  expert.  To  whom  does 
he  turn?  He  turns  to  the  father  of  the 
nuclear  Navy,  Admiral  Rickover.  I  am 
telling  the  people  in  the  Senate  at  tills 
moment  and  the  people  of  the  country, 
whether  they  agree  with  him  or  not,  his 
name  will  be  immortal  when  American 
history  is  written.  I  am  talking  about 
Hyman  Rickover,  the  father  of  our  nu- 
clear Navy.  It  was  he  who  gave  us  the 
Nautilus.  It  was  he  who,  against  the 
resistance  of  the  Navy  Department,  said. 
"I  can  make  a  submarine  that  can  be 
propelled  and  stay  imder  water  for  30 
days  if  necessary."  And  he  did  it. 

So.  this  morning,  realizing  that  this 
debate  would  come  and  realizing  that 
there  would  be  a  serious  and  sincere  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  I  telephoned  "Rick" 
as  I  call  him,  and  I  said,  "Admiral,  on 
Trident  give  it  to  me,  and  give  it  to  me 
straight.  I  want  a  Dear  John  letter  from 
you."  Here  is  my  "Dear  John"  letter.  I 
want  to  read  my  "Dear  John"  letter  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  hsis  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Be  ALL) .  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
86  minutes  remaining.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  129  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
ttie  Senator  an  additional   15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
another  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  let- 
ter reads : 

July  27.  1972. 
Dear  John:  In  our  telephone  conversation 
this  morning  you  requested  that  I  furnish 
you  my  views  on  the  following:  (1)  the  need 
for  the  Trident  submarines,  (2)  what  re- 
search has  already  been  done  on  the  Trident 
submarine  aiid  missile.  (3)  my  personal  opin- 
ion on  the  feasibility  and  practicality  of  the 
Trident  design. 

Those  are  the  questions  I  put  to  him. 
and  these  are  the  answers  he  gave  in  the 
"Dear  Jolui"  letter: 

The  Trident  submarines  and  niissile.s  are 
needed  to  increase  the  survivability  of  our 
seaborne  deterrent  In  the  1980's  and  beyond, 
and  to  provide  for  replacement  of  our  aging 
Polaris  submarines,  the  oldest  of  which  will 
be  nearly  20  years  old  before  the  first  Trident 
submarine  becomes  operational  In  the  late 
1970's. 

Our  Polaris  submarines  are  limited  in  their 
patrol  area  by  the  range  ot  their  mlseile*. 


This  forces  them  to  operate  In  close  range 
to  foreign  shores,  thus  bringing  them  within 
range  of  Soviet  shore  based  aircraft.  This 
limited  patrol  area  simplifies  the  Soviet  anti- 
submarine problem  allowing  them  to  con- 
centrate their  sea  and  air  forces  in  a  much 
smaller  areas.  The  Sovleu  have  been  invest- 
ing heavily  In  antisubmarine  warfare  re- 
search and  development,  and  have  built  and 
continue  to  build  improved  nuclear  attack 
submarinee — one  of  their  best  ASW  weap- 
ons. They  have  Invested  large  resources  in 
ASW  surface  ships.  Also,  indications  are  that 
the  Soviets  are  attempting  to  establish  an 
area  antisubmarine  surveillance  system  pre- 
sumably aimed  at  locating  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines. The  Soviets  have  been  working  to 
neutralize  our  Polaris  submarines  ever  since 
the  first  one  went  to  sea  12  years  ago. 

The  Soviets  are  continuing  to  expand  rap- 
idly their  own  ballistic  missile  submarine 
program.  They  now  have  In  operation  about 
30  nuclear  and  diesel  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines of  older  classes  and  25  of  the  new 
Yankee  Class  which  can  fire  a  1300  mile 
range  missile. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  important.  I  con- 
tinue reading  from  the  letter: 

In  the  past  year  they  started  work  on  their 
42nd  Yankee  submarine,  and  they  are  now 
substantially  expanding  their  submarine 
building  facilities.  They  already  have  the 
largest  and  most  modern  submarine  build- 
ing yards  In  the  world,  which  gives  them  sev- 
eral times  the  nuclear  submarine  construc- 
tion capacity  possessed  by  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  have  tested  a  mlsoUe  with  a 
range  of  over  3.000  miles.  They  also  have 
imder  construction  a  new  submso'ine  with 
12  launch  tubes  capable  of  firing  this  new 
missile. 

And  this  is  important.  It  reads: 
Because  of  the  geography  of  the  tJnited 
States  compared  to  the  Soviet  Union,  this 
gives  the  Soviet  submarines  about  the  same 
ocean  area  to  hide  in  that  United  States  sub- 
marines win  attain  only  when  Trident  goes 
to  sea  in  the  late  1970's. 

Mr.  President,  this  means  that  we  have 
to  go  closer  to  them.  The  closer  we  get 
in,  the  more  perilous  the  position  of  our 
subs  gets.  And  that  is  the  reason  they  are 
going  ahead  with  their  subs.  Also,  oiu- 
continent  is  much  smaller.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  much  bigger  and  that  is  why 
we  have  to  get  closer  to  cover  them  with 
the  umbrella  that  the  Senator  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read: 

In  a  sense,  the  Soviets  are  already  build- 
ing their  equivalent  to  our  Trident  sub- 
marine." and  missiles.  These  developments 
increase  the  threat  to  our  land-based 
strategic  forces  and  the  reliance  we  must 
place  on  our  sea-based  strategic  deterrent 

The  Interim  Agreement  on  Strategic  Of- 
fensive Arms  allows  the  Soviets  to  continue 
b\iildtiig  ballistic  ml&slle  submarines  to  a 
total  of  950  ballistic  missile  launchers  in 
submarines,  and  up  to  62  modern  ballistic 
missile  submarines.  This  permits  the  Soviet-s 
to  continue  building  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines at  a  rate  of  eight  per  year  during 
the  five  year  term  of  the  agreement.  Even 
under  the  President's  recommended  FY 
1973  budget  for  the  Trident  program  the 
first  Trident  submarine  will  not  become 
operational  during  the  five  year  term  of 
the  Interim  Agreement.  Therefore,  it  Is  es- 
sential that  the  United  States  proceed  now 
with  Trident  submarines  as  proposed  by  the 
President. 

The  United  States,  by  contrast,  has  41 
nuclear  ballistic  missile  submarines.  aU 
buUt   between   1958  and   1967. 
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The  last  year  was  1967. 1  continue  to 
read: 

The  oldest  Polaris  submarines  are  wearing 
out.  They  have  been  operated  bard,  with  two 
crews,  to  allow  them  to  be  on  station  a  large 
portion  of  the  time.  They  were  built  to  speci- 
fications based  on  a  20-year  life;  their  ma- 
chinery Is  wearing  out.  It  ts  unreasonable 
to  expect  them  to  operate  more  than  20  years 
without  having  major  breakdowns. 

The  Polaris  submarines  were  built  with 
the  technology  of  the  1950's.  The  Trident 
submarines  are  being  designed  with  all  the 
latest  nuclear  propulsion  and  submarine 
design  technology.  They  will  be  much  more 
difficult  to  detect  and  attack  than  our  Polaris 
submarines,  for  two  reasons:  the  new  longer 
range  Trident  missiles  wUl  give  the  subma- 
rine vastly  more  ocean  area  to  hide  In.  and 
the  new  submarines  will  be  much  quieter 
than  the  Polaris  submarines. 

The  Navy  has  studied  over  100  different 
approaches  to  Improving  survivability  of  our 
ballistic  missile  submarine  force.  This  issue 
has  also  been  studied  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  systems  analysis  commu- 
nity. The  consensus  of  the  Administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  that  the  Tri- 
dent Is  the  direction  we  must  go  at  once. 

The  Navy  and  Atomic  Energy  Conunission 
have  been  working  on  design  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident  submarine  and  pro- 
pulsion plant  for  over  three  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  nothing  new.  I 
continue  to  read: 

Preliminary  designs  of  the  submarine,  one 
with  20  missiles  and  one  with  24  have  been 
completed.  These  designs  use  the  same  pro- 
pulsion plant  and  are  identical  other  than 
the  length  of  the  missile  compartment  re- 
quired to  accommodate  the  numljer  of  tulses. 

The  hull  diameter  was  selected  based  on 
the  size  of  the  missile  needed  to  obtain  the 
desired  range  and  payload.  The  propulsion 
plant  characteristics  were  then  selected  to 
give  the  desired  propulsion  power  and  elec- 
trical load  capacity.  The  nuclear  components 
have  been  sized  and  the  preliminary  design 
of  the  reactor  plant,  steam  plant,  and  elec- 
tric plant  systems  have  been  completed.  This 
nuclear  propulsion  plant  design  Is  compati- 
ble with  both  the  submarine  design  with  24 
missile  tubes  and  the  submarine  design  with 
20  missile  tubes. 

The  Trident  submarine  Is  planned  to  fol- 
low the  approach  that  hsis  been  used  suc- 
cessfully to  design,  build,  and  deploy  our 
nuclear  submarines  since   the  Nautilus. 

Mr.  President,  in  other  words,  there  is 
no  daydreaming  involved  here.  There  is 
no  rash  speculation  Involved.  This  comes 
from  Admiral  Rickover  who  knows  more 
about  nuclear  performance  than  any 
man  in  the  United  States,  and,  indeed,  in 
the  entire  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read: 

The  submarine  design  has  progressed  to 
the  point  where  the  next  step  in  the  pro- 
gram is  to  order  the  long-lead  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plant  equipment  and  proceed  to 
make  the  working  drawings  for  the  subma- 
rine as  has  been  our  standard  practice  in 
nuclear  submarine  design  and  construction 
from  the  first  nuclear  submarine — the  Nau- 
tilus. The  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion 
funds  In  the  Presidents  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  provide  for  procurement  of  long- 
lead  nuclear  propulsion  plant  hardware  for 
the  lead  and  three  follow  submarines  and 
for  making  the  working  drawings  for  the 
submarine.  Without  these  funds  work  wlU 
come  to  a  halt;  and  delivery  of  this  sub- 
marine wUl  be  delayed  at  least  one  year. 

We  plan  to  build  a  prototype  of  the  pro- 
pulsion plant  as  we  did  for  the  NavtUus.  us- 
ing the  same  time  phasing.  The  Trident  sub- 


marine and  its  nuclear  propulsion  plant  do 
not  require  evolution  of  new  technology  or 
technological  breakthrough.  They  build  on 
the  technology  which  has  been  developed 
»nd  demonstrated,  starting  with  the  Nau- 
tilus. The  AEC  p<vtlon  of  the  prototyi>e  was 
included  in  the  AEC  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation bills  which  Congress  has  already 
passed.  The  Navy  portion  of  the  funds  for 
the  prototype,  ^23.5  million,  is  in  the  Navy's 
FY  1973  Other  Procurement,  Navy  request. 
The  timing  of  the  prototype  and  the  lead 
Trident  submarine — the  prototype  In  FY 
1973  and  the  lead  ship  in  FY  1974 — Is  the 
same  as  I  have  successfully  used  over  the 
last  20  years  starting  with  the  Nautilus. 

In  sununary,  the  Trident  wUl  provide  mo- 
bile seaborne  strategic  missile  launch  sub- 
marines which  will  be  able  to  cover  their 
targets  from  one  third  of  the  area  of  the 
oceans  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  mind  you,  we  could  put 
a  missile  on  the  Trident  that  could  go 
about  6,000  miles.  You  would  not  have 
to  be  in  the  Mediterranean  to  protect 
the  security  of  America;  you  could  do 
it  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  or 
South  Carolina.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  and  it  is  going  to  be  harder  to  hit 
because  it  is  mobile  and  more  powerful 
than  anything  we  have  ever  had.  As  we 
look  around  today  and  see  our  troubles 
in  Morocco,  where  we  built  an  enormous 
airbase  and  then  had  to  get  out,  and  the 
trouble  we  had  renegotiating  in  Spain, 
and  we  are  even  having  trouble  now  on 
Okinawa;  the  time  may  come  when  we 
may  be  told  to  leave  other  parts  of  the 
world  unless  we  do  certain  things  which 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  United 
States.  The  time  has  come  when  we  can 
turn  to  an  alternative,  and  tliis  is  it. 

In  fact  Tridents  will  be  able  to  cover 
their  targets  from  their  home  ports  in 
the  United  States.  Imagine  that.  Do  you 
know  what  that  means,  Mr.  President? 
Some  of  our  land-based  missiles  may  be- 
come obsolete.  In  the  long  run  we  may 
be  doing  what  needs  to  be  done  to  render 
unnecessary  'his  constant  talk  about 
ecology  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Continuing: 

To  neutralize  this  capabUity  with  anti- 
submarine warfare  detectors  and  weapons 
will  pose  such  a  problem  to  potential  enemies 
to  be  Impracticable  of  solution.  This  also 
means  we  would  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
foreign  bases  for  our  baUlstlc  missile  sub- 
marines. 

I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  pro- 
gram and  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
submarine  and  missUe  will  work.  There  is 
no  risk  in  proceeding  with  long-lead  pro- 
curement for  the  submarines  this  year  as 
provided  for  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. 

Some  who  question  the  Trident  appear  to 
do  so  from  philosophical  concepts  and  not 
on  the  actual  need  for  the  submarines.  These 
concepts  flow  from  the  belief  that  because 
of  the  present  apparently  optimistic  Inter- 
national situation  in  con.sequence  of  the 
SALT  meeting,  there  will  probably  be  no 
more  war  In  which  the  United  States  will  be 
deeply  involved.  If  it  is  true  that  there  will 
be  no  more  war,  the  opponents  of  this  pro- 
gram will  be  correct.  If  not  true,  we  wUl  have 
committed  a  great  national  blunder. 

Mr.  President,  I  add  my  own  statement 
here  and  at  that  point  say  God  help  us. 

The  sums  Involved  for  the  Trident  pro- 
gram are  small  compared  with  our  total  na- 
tional budget  and  the  importance  of  this 
program  for  our  future  national  security. 


When  there  Is  an  actual  crisis  we  will  not 
then  have  the  time  to  set  out  on  a  program 
such  as  Trident.  The  length  of  time  needed 
to  implement  such  a  program  will  be  too 
long  to  do  lis  any  good. 

National  defense  is  a  long-range  problem. 
It  should  not  be  decided  on  transitory  situ- 
ations such  as  the  status  of  today's  economy, 
today's  unemployment,  or  today's  social  wel- 
fare needs.  We  must  look  to  our  statesmen 
In  Congress  to  do  what  Is  right  for  our  fu- 
ture. This  was  true  In  the  ClvU  War,  in 
World  War  I,  World  War  n,  and  In  the 
Korean  War.  Members  of  Congress — ^particu- 
larly those  in  the  Senate — constitute  owe  na- 
tional conscience.  The  majority  of  that  body, 
no  matter  bow  dlstastefiU  or  how  much  it 
may  have  been  contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
have  always  taken  the  long-range  national 
view. 

H.  G.  RlCKOVEK. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  in  con- 
clusion, because  this  letter  speaks  for  it- 
self. I  realize,  as  I  said  before,  that  rea- 
sonable men  will  differ  and  disagree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  another  man's  point  of  view, 
but  I  rise  here  today  to  tell  you  how  I 
personally  feel,  how  I  shall  vote,  and  why 
I  am  voting  the  way  I  do. 

I  know  I  am  not  an  expert  on  nuclear 
propulsion.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  war 
strategy.  I  am  not  a  military  man  and 
I  am  not  a  scientist.  I  am  a  lawyer  by 
profession.  But  I  learned  a  long  time  ago 
if  ever  you  want  a  right  opinion  on  a  sub- 
ject beyond  your  capacity  to  understand 
you  go  to  the  best  man  in  that  field  and 
ask  his  opinion.  I  went  to  Admiral  Rick- 
over who,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  highest 
authority  in  that  area. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  back 
whatever  time  I  have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  now  before  the 
Senate. 

This  amendment  in  fact,  does  not  op- 
pose the  Trident  as  a  submarine  that  may 
eventually  be  needed  to  defend  tills  coun- 
try. It  opposes  only  the  proposed  acceler- 
ation of  the  program  which  has  resulted 
in  an  incredible  Jump  from  about  $140 
million  this  fiscal  year  to  the  $906.4  mil- 
lion level,  and  which  was  approved  by  a 
tight  8  to  8  tie  vote  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

All  that  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
return  the  Trident  to  the  $398  million 
level  originally  approved  by  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretai-y  Packai'd  in  September 
1971.  Thus  could  we  save  over  $500  mil- 
lion. Every  newspaper  that  I  have  seen  in 
the  past  several  days  reports  that  admin- 
istration spokesmen  call  on  Congress  to 
curtail  spending.  Well,  here  is  a  chance 
so  to  do.  President  Nixon  wants  a  ceil- 
ing on  spending.  We  should  cooperate. 

The  2-  to  3 -year  speedup  in  the  Trident 
submarines  and  the  construction  of  a 
new  Trident  base  would  permit  deploy- 
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ment  of  the  4,500  mile  ULMS-1  missile 
in  Polaris  submarines  in  December  1977, 
and  deployment  of  the  first  new  Trident 
a  year  later.  This  is  a  step  up  in  the  de- 
ployment date  for  the  Trident  but  does 
not  change  the  projected  deployment 
date  for  the  ULMS-1  missile. 

I  think  this  is  significant  because  the 
Poseidon  program  was  designed  to  enable 
us  to  overwhelm  any  ABM  systems  which 
could  be  made  operational  during  the 
1970's.  Obviously.  ABM  penetration  is  a 
function  of  the  missile  rather  than  the 
submarine  capability,  and  the  ULMS-1 
missile  will  be  avaUable  at  the  same  time 
whether  or  not  we  pursue  an  accelerated 
Trident  program. 

The  $398  million  amoimt  which  was 
recommended  unanimously  by  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
is  identical  to  the  amount  In  the  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate.  It  permits  a 
fivefold  expansion  in  ULMS-1  missile  re- 
.search  and  development  and  a  twofold 
expansion  in  Trident  Submarine  research 
and  development  over  fiscal  year  1972 
levels. 

This  is  in  no  way  an  attempt  to  gut  the 
program.  It  is  quite  adequate  to  allow 
orderly  progress  on  the  Trident  yet  would 
not  freeze  the  design  of  the  new  subma- 
rine and  would  not  require  a  production 
commitment  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  Trident/ULMS  program  in 
the  past,  but  approval  of  this  year's  re- 
quest would  constitute  an  irrevocable  de- 
cision regarding  important  design 
options. 

Total  costs  for  the  progiam  have  been 
estimated  by  official  spokesmen  as  rang- 
ing somewhere  between  $11  and  $14  bil- 
lion depending  primarily  on  whether 
1972  or  escalating  dollars  are  used  for 
estimating  purposes. 

This  huge  expenditure  assumes  that 
only  10  Trident  submarines  will  be  built 
and  makes  absolutely  no  allowance  for 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  costs,  oper- 
ating costs,  or  the  costs  of  a  second  gen- 
eration 6,000  mile  ULMS-2  missUe. 

Inclusion  of  these  factors  and  the 
eventual  expansion  of  Trident  produc- 
tion to  the  approximately  30  submarines 
needed  to  replace,  lUtimately,  our  Po- 
laris/Poseidon force  coiUd  raise  total 
costs  quite  easily  to  the  $40  billion  level. 
But  not  only  is  there  no  need  now  for 
an  accelerated  ULMS/Trident  program, 
but  there  are  also  positive  dangers  in- 
herent in  proceeding  with  an  accelerated 
program. 

There  are  at  least  three  problems 
which  arise. 

The  first  is  development  production 
concurrency.  Experience  has  shown  the 
importance  of  withholding  production 
funds  imtil  satisfactory  development 
progress  has  been  made.  Premature  pro- 
duction invariably  leads  to  higher  costs 
and  later  deliveries  than  more  orderly 
programs.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee warns  against  this  danger  in  its  re- 
port— but  the  committee's  action  does 
nothing  to  guard  against  it. 

The  second  is  obsolescence  through 
future  ASW  advances.  At  this  moment 
the  Polaris/Poseidon  force  Is  secure  from 
all  presently  identifiable  antisubmarine 


warfare  techniques,  and  they  could  be 
made  even  more  secure  by  installation 
of  the  ULMS-1  missile  and  by  some 
quieting  improvements.  The  danger  is 
that  any  new  submarines  we  build  today 
could  be  rendered  obsolete  by  long  range 
developments  in  ASW  at  the  same  time 
as  our  present  submarines  be  come  ob- 
solete. Accelerated  production  of  the  Tri- 
dent could  prove  to  be  a  costly  blunder 
in  the  long  nm. 

Then,  there  is  the  problem  of  our  de- 
sign option  in  light  of  known  Soviet 
plans.  The  Trident  submarine  will  be 
several  knots  faster  and  twice  as  large 
as  our  latest  Polaris  submarine  and  will 
carry  24  missiles  compared  with  16.  This 
involves  two  risks:  first,  larger  size  means 
easier  detection,  and  second,  fewer  ships 
mean  more  susceptibility  to  Soviet  ASW 
breakthroughs. 

Finally,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  ques- 
tion arises — can  the  Senate  risk  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  whole  sea-based  deter- 
rent for  the  sake  of  some  expensive  but 
small  interim  improvements  in  our  sub- 
marines? 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  the  spe- 
cific terms  of  the  SALT  agreement  are 
that  we  could  replace  our  ten  oldest  Po- 
laris submarines  with  either  eight  sub- 
marines carrying  24  missUes  each  or  as 
many  as  13  submarines  with  16  missiles 
a  piece.  The  first  choice  gives  us  192  mis- 
siles at  sea  while  the  second  provides 
208 — a  difference  of  16  missiles. 

It  is  much  wiser  for  Congress  to  deny 
a  portion  of  this  funding  outright  and 
return  the  Trident  to  a  less  dangerously 
accelerated  timetable.  Otherwise,  we  are 
jeopardizing  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  a  time  when  priorities 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  there 
is  a  large  overdraft  on  the  budget  in  the 
making,  and  a  deficit  being  piled  up  is 
the  time  for  this  Congress,  and  this  Sen- 
ate, to  find  areas  where  we  can  bring  our 
spending  within  limits.  Here  today  is  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  in  so  doing  not 
jeopardize  our  defense  posture.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  might  well  be  Improved. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  care  for  additional  time? 
Mr.  MOSS.  Not  unles  there  is  some 

colloquy.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

(Mr.  GURNEY)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  interest  and  appreciation 
to  the  views  of  both  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  Trident  program.  After 
careful  consideration,  I  now  offer  my 
support  for  this  most  important  national 
program.  I  have  also  supported  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Agreements  now 
before  Congress.  I  do  not  consider  these 
views  to  be  in  conflict. 

The  basic  objective  of  our  strategic 
policy  is  to  preserve  the  sufQciency  of  our 
deterrence  and  to  make  nuclear  attack 
unattractive.  It  is  my  view  that  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Agreements,  that  we  must 


have  the  best  possible  strategic  system, 
to  insure  the  credibility  and  invulner- 
ability of  our  strategic,  deterrent  forces 
in  this  decade  and  throughout  the  cen- 
tury. Certainly  stable  mutual  deterrence, 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  the 
basic  goal  of  our  strategic  defense  ix)licy, 
in  determining  the  size  and  composition 
of  our  strategic  offensive  forces.  These 
forces  should  be  suflBcient  in  size  to  give 
us  a  second  strike  capability  even  in  the 
face  of  an  all-out  surprise  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  second  strike  capabil- 
ity must  be  sufBciently  large  as  to  cause 
an  unacceptable  destruction  of  the  So- 
viet urban  and  industrial  base.  Our  stra- 
tegic forces  should  be  of  such  composi- 
tion as  to  provide  the  Soviets  with  no 
incentive  to  launch  an  attack  against  our 
strategic  forces  in  the  heat  of  a  crisis, 
nor  mitigate  the  damage  it  might  other- 
wise absorb.  Clearly  our  sea  base  forces 
have  significant  advantages  over  their 
land-base  counterparts.  These   advan- 
tages stem  from  their  high  survivability 
and  less  provocative  nature.  It  is  not 
enough  that  this  strategic  sufficiency  be 
adequate  In  our  minds,  but  is  also  neces- 
sary that  our  capacity  and  capability  not 
be  misunderstood  by  a  possible  opponent. 
It  is  important  that  we  proceed  now  to 
develop  our  survivable  sea  base  forces  to 
their  maximum. 

The  Trident  program  will  provide  us 
in  the  near  term  with  the  availability  to 
upgrade  our  present  at-sea  forces.  The 
new  missile  will  permit  our  current  sub- 
marine to  take  advantage  of  the  conceal- 
ment offered  by  the  greatly  expanded 
ocean  areas,  made  available  by  the  long- 
er range  Trident'  missile.  The  Trident 
submarine  is  being  subjected  to  a  prime 
design  effort  to  control  the  ship's  radi- 
ated noise  and  to  reduce  target  strength 
since  these  are  major  factors  in  ship's 
survivability.  The  engineering  plant  of 
the  Trident  submarine  will  permit  quiet 
operation  at  higher  speeds  than  possible 
in  our  present  quiet  attack  submarine. 
The    SAL   agreement   before   Congress 
would  limit  the  numbers  of  submarine 
strategic  missile  launch  tubes  available 
to     this  country.  It  is  important  that 
within  these  constraints,  the  maximimi 
number  of  launch  tubes  be  at  sea  and 
ready  to  respond  to  nuclear  attack  or 
threats  to  this  coimtry.  Our  experience 
has  shown  that  there  are  definite  limits 
to  the  continuous  at-sea  deployment  of 
ovir  current  submarine  force.  The  Tri- 
dent program  has  a  primary  objective  of 
increasing  the  availability  of  our  sub- 
marines at  sea.  When  we  consider  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  this  new  system  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Trident  sub- 
marine, with  its  planned  deployed  avail- 
ability of  70  percent  as  compared  to  the 
realized  availability  of  the  Poseidon  sub- 
marine of  50  percent,  can  deploy  as  many 
laimch  tubes  at  sea  with  10  Trident  sub- 
marines as  could  be  deployed  with  21 
Poseidon  submarines. 

The  Trident  program  has  been  care- 
fully considered,  it  provides  fiexibility 
and  new  options  ir.  the  near  term  and 
will  provide  us  with  an  assured  deter- 
rence for  the  future.  I  ask  your  support 
to  go  ahead  with  the  Trident  program 
now. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
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The  PRESIDING  OFPIC?ER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicxer)  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  might  say 
there  is  no  man  for  whom  I  have  a  great- 
er respect  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
although  with  this  particular  amend- 
ment he  and  his  colleagues  have  gone  far 
afield. 

Let  me  state  at  the  outset,  so  that  my 
remarks  are  evaluated  in  the  proper  ref- 
erence frame,  or  what  now  would  be 
called  "truth  in  packaging,"  that  I  rep- 
resent the  State  of  Connecticut,  where 
a  good  portion  of  this  Nation's  subma- 
rines are  made.  People  can  then  take 
that  input  in  deciding  whether  I  speak 
on  the  basis  of  principle  or  in  a  parochial 
sense.  I  speak  as  a  matter  of  principle 
on  this  matter  as  these  are  comments 
I  made  before  becoming  a  Senator.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  a  first  rate  submarine 
capabUlty. 

What  is  so  dangerous  about  this 
amendment  is  that  it  attacks  a  concept 
that  is  being  attacked  in  many  areas — 
specifically,  the  concept  of  leadtime. 
What  I  find  objectionable  in  this 
amendment  is  attacking  a  concept  that 
In  many  instances  the  public  does  not 
understand. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  bring  home  what 
we  are  talking  about  here.  Just  before 
I  came  to  the  fioor  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  down  and  speak  with  a 
group  of  young  people  from  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  one  of  them  asked 
me  what  the  United  States  would  have 
going  for  itself  in  the  way  of  achieve- 
ments in  the  1970's. 

I  said,  "We  are  going  to  have  nothing." 
Nothing  because,  indeed,  the  shape  of 
the  1970's  was  determined  by  the  budget 
cuts  of  1967,  1968,  and  1969.  That  is  what 
lead  time  means.  You  do  not  get  tomor- 
row what  you  pay  for  today — not  in  this 
highly  technical  and  complex  area  of 
military  hardware.  From  start  to  finish 
is  calculated  now  in  years,  not  days. 

I  think  the  NASA  example  is  a  good 
one.  We  will  have  nothing  in  the  way  of 
achievements  in  the  1970's  because  of  the 
budgets  of  the  late  1960's.  As  I  have  said, 
lead  time  is  the  easiest  concept  to  attack 
because  the  public  has  a  difficult  time 
grasping  its  effect. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  it 
highly  imprudent  to  go  ahead  and  plan 
out  our  submarine  capabilities  so  that  a 
new  program  does  not  really  commence 
imtil  our  present  capability  is  obsoles- 
cent. I  would  like  a  little  breathing  space. 
Even  under  the  accelerated  program,  the 
Trident  capability  will  not  be  in  any  sort 
of  meaningful  position  until  the  early 
1980s,  while  in  fact  we  will  be  obsolescent 
with  our  Polaris-Poseidon  fleet  at  the  end 
of  the  1970s. 

I  noticed  a  statement  was  made  in  the 
memorandum  of  Senators  Tower,  Ervin, 
Thurmond,  and  Fannin  that: 

We  cannot  protect  against  the  unknown, 
but  we  can  protect  against  the  known  fact 


that  Polarls-Poseldon  will  enter  the  phase  of 
obsolescence  In  1979  and  Trident  will  not 
appeaur  In  significant  quantities  until  the 
mld-1080's. 

I  think  that  tells  the  story  pretty  well. 
I  think  it  absolutely  essential,  that  before 
we  reach  obsolescence  we  have  a  second 
capability  that  will  take  us  into  the  1980's 
and  beyond. 

I  would  like  to  comment,  if  I  may,  on 
several  of  the  statements  made  In  the 
memorandum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Could  I  have  about  3 
more  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  notice  that  the  state- 
ment is  made  in  the  memorandum  on 
behalf  of  tlie  Bentsen  amendment  that 
the  Soviets  have  no  new  submarine  de- 
velopment program.  It  calls  the  Trident 
program  wasteful,  because  the  Soviets 
have  no  new  submarine  development  pro- 
gram but  are  simply  improving  their 
older  boats. 

The  Soviets  had  nothing  even  close  to 
the  U.S.  submarine  fleet  some  years  ago. 
Now  they're  caught  up,  and  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  satisfied  with  that  fact  of 
military  life. 

Well,  I  am  not.  The  argument  is  made 
in  this  same  sheet  that  we  should  sit 
back  and  see  whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
tactic  of  putting  fewer  missiles  on  more 
submarines  is  the  correct  tactic. 

I  do  not  want  to  sit  aroimd  and  emu- 
late the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  parochial 
sense,  the  people  of  my  State  would  be 
better  off  if  tlie  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  were  to  prevail,  because  we 
do  not  manufacture  missiles.  We  manu- 
facture submarines.  But  as  one  who  was 
in  the  field  artillery,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  Soviets  in  World  War  II  beUeved 
in  massing  their  weapons  on  the  ground 
to  get  the  same  effect  at  the  point  of 
impact,  and  it  was  the  United  States 
that  developed  the  concept  of  an  indirect 
firing  system.  In  t{u;tical  areas,  the 
United  States  has  always  been  ahead  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  hope  such  will 
be  the  case  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

But  the  plea  I  make  to  my  colleagues 
is  not  to  gloss  over  the  concept  of  lead- 
time.  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  examine 
that  project,  but  when,  admittedly,  the 
project  is  good 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.    WEICKER.    One    more    minute, 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  the  Sena- 
tor 1  more  minute.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
yield  him  more. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  When  admittedly  the 
concept  is  correct — and  this  is  admitted 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment — to 
then  come  along  and  attack  this  concept 
of  leadtime  is  not  laying  all  the  cards 
on  the  table.  To  me,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  we  have  this  leadtime,  so 
to  be  in  a  seciu-e  position  by  1980.  If  we 
do  not  accelerate  now,  what  will  happen 
is  that  the  period  between  obsolescence 
of  the  present  fleet  and  the  meaningful 


capability  of  Trident  will  considerably 
widen. 

For  that  reason,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
hope  we  will  get  on  with  the  program  as 
advocated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

In  conference  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  we  have  discussed  the  matter  of 
the  time  of  day,  the  allotted  time,  and  the 
situation  of  some  Members  wanting  to 
know  more  definitely  about  the  time  for 
a  vote. 

If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator,  I  will 
make  this  imanimous-consent  request: 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  4  o'clock 
today  the  debate  close  and  we  proceed  to 
vote  upon  this  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
any  comment  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  agrees  to  that.  We  have 
had  extensive  debate  here.  I  think  it  has 
been  tnithful  and  responsive,  and  we 
have  had  many  participants.  There  have 
been  some  fine  statements  on  the  floor 
this  afternoon,  and  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  4  o'clock  limitation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
proceed  fiu-ther? 

We  have  also  discussed  a  division  of 
the  time,  and  although  he  has  not  used 
as  much  time  as  the  floor  manager  has 
used,  it  seemed  that  it  would  leave  each 
of  us  enough  time,  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  to  divide  equally 
the  time  that  remains. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  forcefulness  of  the  arguments  of 
those  who  support  my  amendment,  I  am 
willing  to  settle  for  half  of  the  remain- 
ing time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  now  state  the  agreement,  for  the 
information  of  Senators  coming  in? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  The  vote  on  the  amendment  will 
occur  at  4  o'clock  and  the  time  remain- 
ing between  now  and  4  o'clock  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents  of  the  amendment. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Bentsen,  Syming- 
ton, and  Saxbe  which  would  delete 
$508.4  million  from  the  requested  $980.2 
million  request  made  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  an  accelerated  Trident 
development  program.  Research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Trident  system  is  am- 
ply provided.  Construction  of  the  sub- 
marine boat  would  not  begin  in  this  fiscal 
ye.ir. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  do  not  consider  myself  an  expert  upon 
strategic  nuclear  ssrstems.  Also,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fine  record  of  work  done 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, under  Its  distinguished  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
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Nis)  and  by  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mame 
(Mrs.  Smtth). 

I  do  understand  the  purposes  of  the 
Trident  and  its  components,  and  from 
the  extended  hearings  which  we  have 
held  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions on  the  anUballistic  missile  sys- 
tem and  other  nuclear  systems  as  all 
are  related;  and  from  hearings  on  the 
SALT  talks  and  recently  on  the  ABM 
treaty,  and  interim  agreements  on  offen- 
sive weapons  most  of  us  have  acquired 
knowledge  of  these  strategic  nuclear  sys- 
tems. ^  . . , 

I  might  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  favor  hi  any  way  the  unilateral 
disarmament  or  a  weakened  defense  of 
the  United  States.  While  I  opposed  the 
antiballistic  missile  systems  and  have 
xu-ged  for  years  the  success  of  the  SALT 
talks,  which  I  believed  of  the  greatest 
importance,  I  want  to  see  the  United 
States  security  protected. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  which  would  hi  any  way  ad- 
versely affect  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  distinguished  principal 
spiHisor  of  this  amendment.  Senator 
BENTSEN  has  said,  the  submission  of  his 
amendment  does  not  indicate  on  his  part 
any  opposition  to  the  Trident  system. 
He  simply  argues  that  the  acceleration 
of  the  Trident  program  at  this  time, 
without  knowing  exactly  what  dangsr 
from  antisubmarine  devices  the  system 
would  protect,  and  the  strong  possibU- 
Ity  that  there  might  be  a  wrong  design 
choice  as  to  hull  size  and  ASW  compo- 
nents at  this  time,  leads  him  to  sponsor 
this  amendment,  with  Senators  Syming- 
ton and  Saxbe. 

In  the  time  I  have,  I  will  not  repeat 
the   arguments   that   have   been   made 
forcibly    by    those    who    sponsor    this 
amendment.  I  do  believe,  with  many  of 
ray  colleagues,  that  the  sea-based  por- 
tion of  our  nuclear  deterrent  is  the  least 
vulnerable  and  provides  in  Itself  an  as- 
sured deterrent.  I  have  fully  supported 
and  will  continue  to  support  necessary  ef- 
forts to  maintain  and  improve  the  quality 
and  invulnerability  of  the  sea-baseJl  de- 
terrent, as  well  as  other  components  of 
the  U.S.  deterrent.  But  I  am  opposed  to 
the  addition  of  a  half  billion  dollars  for 
an  accelerated  program  of  the  Trident 
when  it  has  not  yet  been  detennined, 
what  dangers  this  advanced  system  will 
protect  us  against  and  what  should  be 
placed  In  the  hull  of  the  new  nuclear 
submarines  that  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed. 

Tlie  Aimed  Semces  Committees  of 
both  Houses  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses,  in  addition 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
have  studied  the  Trident  program  and 
alternative  programs  in  great  and  se- 
rious detail  over  the  past  year.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  its  report,  expressed  in  a  very 
straightforward  way  its  concern  about 
the  Trident  program  and  some  of  its 
problems. 

The  committee  report  supports,  in  my 
view,  the  vrtsdom  of  postponing  this  year 
the  initiation  of  the  construction  pro- 
gram \mtil  the  matters  which  concern 
the  committee  can  be  better  resolved. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  that 
portion  of  the  committee  report  on  pages 
29  and  30  entitled  "Committee  Consid- 
erations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rejMjrt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Committee  Considerations 
The  committee  Is  concerned  with  this  pro- 
gram, not  only  because  it  Is  a  vital  segment 
of  the  Triad  of  deterrent  strategic  systems, 
but  also  because  It  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  expensive  weapon  systems  ever  devel- 
oped bv  the  United  States.  The  Navy  estl- 
inate-l  "that  it  would  cost  $13.5  bllUon  to 
develop  and  bviUd  a  fleet  of  10  Trident  sub- 
marines  equipped  with  24  Trident  I  mlssUes. 
It  U  for  these  reasons  that  the  committee 
conducted  an  exhaustive  series  of  hearings, 
both  before  and  after  the  SALT  agreements 
were  announced,  to  determine  the  correct 
course  of  action.  The  need  for  the  Trident 
program  is  not  at  issue.  The  principle  need 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  management  of  this 
program  avoids  the  problems  of  concurrency 
which  could  result  from  the  fact  that  thU 
program  is  being  accelerated. 

The  committee  observed  that  the  plan  to 
buUd  the  submarine  with  24  launch  tubes 
will  limit  the  number  of  Trident  submarines 
under  the  SALT  agreement.  This  Is  because 
the  initial  replacement  of  even  the  10  oldest 
Polaris  ships  could  be  accomplished  with 
only  8  Trident,  for  a  reduction  of  2.  The 
committee  encourages  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  weigh  this  matter  very  carefully 
before  freezing  the  design  of  the  Trident 
submarine.  The  committee  understands  that 
the  anal  decision  is  yet  to  be  made.  The  fact 
that  the  Soviets  appear  to  be  building  their 
submarines  with  12  Instead  of  16  launchers 
each,  as  on  the  Yankee  Class,  raises  serious 
questions  regarding  the  different  values  that 
the  two  countries  place  on  the  advantage  of 
a  greater  number  of  submarines  to  enhance 
survlvabUlty.  -  „  _ 

The  committee  Intends  to  closely  follow 
the  development  of  this  weapon  system  to  as- 
certain its  progress  against  planned  mile- 
stones and  to  Insure  that  Its  costs  do  not  ex- 
ceed estimates. 

It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  approved  program  In  terms 
of  the  total  numbers  of  Trident  submarines 
to  be  approved.  The  presentation  to  the 
committee  has  been  on  the  basis  of  ten  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  CCXJPER.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  excellent  analyses  in  public  jour- 
nals on  the  nuclear  submarine  question. 
Two  of  the  most  outstanding  were  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Herbert  Sco\dlle,  Jr.,  In  the 
Jime  1972  Scientific  American,  entitled 
"Missile  Submarines  and  National  Se- 
curity." and  by  Dr.  Richard  L.  Garwin 
in  the  July   1972  Scientific  American, 
entitled  "Anti-Submarine  Warfare  and 
National  Security."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, because  I  believe  these  two  dis- 
tinguislied  scientists  describe  clearly  tlie 
situation  the  United  States  faces  with  re- 
gard to  maintaining  the  present  invul- 
nerability of  llie  sea-based  portion  of 

the  nuclear  deterrent. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  C(X>PER.  A  most  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  Tiident  program  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,    which   is   chaired   by 


Senator  McIntyre  and  whose  members 
are  Senators  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Bent- 
sen,   DoMiNicK,   and   Goldwater.   This 
subcommittee,     after     exhaustive     and 
thorough  hearings,  recommended  unani- 
mously that  the  schedule  originally  pro- 
posed by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  be  followed  and  tliat  the  accel- 
erated prc^ram  requested  by  Secretary 
Laird  prior  to  the  SALT  agreements  be 
rejected  for  this  year.  They  recommend- 
ed that  work,  which  I  support,  mi  the 
4,500  mile  range  ULMS  I  missile  which 
can  be  fitted  into  the  Poseidon  boat, 
should  continue  but  that  deployment  of 
the  Trident  boat  should  be  deferred  until 
more  research   and  development  work 
with  particular  regard  to  possible  anti- 
submarine     warning      system      break- 
throughs had  been  done. 

There  is  a  danger  against  which  sup- 
porters of  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion want  to  protect — that  is  an  Anti 
Submarine  Warning  System  break- 
through by  the  Soviet  Union.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  such  a  possible  threat  has  not 
yet  been  fully  analyzed,  and,  therefore, 
the  antisubmarine  warfare  syst«ns  that 
may  have  to  be  constructed  to  counter 
tlireats  by  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  now 
be  built.  As  the  sponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment argue,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  boat 
without  knowing  what  is  going  to  be  put 
into  its  hull  or  indeed  even  be  certain  of 
the  size  hull  needed.  Another  year  of  re- 
search and  develoiMnent  could  clarify 
these  problems. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  work  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  particularly 
the  R.  b  D.  Subcommittee,  is  to  be  com- 
mended. The  thoroughness  of  their  work 
is  a  positive  Illustration  of  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Stennis  and  Senator 
Smith  and  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee In  the  past  few  years,  since  the  de- 
bate on  our  strategic  nuclear  systems  was 
opened.  The  essence  of  the  finding  of 
the  R.  ti  D.  Subcommittee  is  that  the 
secmity  of  the  United  States  should  be 
based  upon  demonstrated  need  and  that 
weapons  systems  should  not  be  deployed 
unless  they  are  technologically  sound 
and  meet  a  clear  need  of  national 
security. 

Of  great  Importance.  I  believe,  is  the 
fact  that  the  Trident  deployment  ques- 
tion has  a  direct  hearing  upon  the  fu- 
ture SALT  negotiations  and  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  those  most  Im- 
portant talks.  As  we  know,  agreement 
has  been  reached  upon  a  limitation  of 
antiballistic  missile  systems  and  a  treaty 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate.  The 
5-year     interim     agreement  has     been 
reached  upon  certain  strategic  offensive 
weapons  and  has  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  we  will  be  voting  on  both  very 
soon.  As  I  look  at  these  agreements,  they 
are   not   to    be   considered   agreements 
which  encourage  the  deployment  of  fur- 
tlier  strategic  nuclear  weapons  systems 
when  we  have  come  by  agreement  en 
what  we  believe  is  an  assured  and  stable 
deterrent.     Rather,     these     agreements 
should  be  considered  agreements  to  con- 
trol and  limit  existing  systems,  with  the 
purpose  and  objective,  in  phase  two  of 
the  negotiations,  of  proceeding  toward 
further  limitations  of  nuclear  systems, 
and  it  is  hoped  reductions. 
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Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  one  of  the 
rxeat  strategic  weapons  systems  scien- 
tists in  our  country,  pointed  out  a  few 
days  ago— on  July  20 — before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  that  the 
interim  agreement  "has  increased  the 
destructive  power  and  worth  of  our 
existing  deterrent  forces."  He  argued 
that  without  the  possibility  of  an  area 
deplojrment  of  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tems in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  ap- 
proximately 6,000  deliverable  warheads 
we  already  have,  has  increased  the  de- 
structive power  and  worth  of  our  existing 
deterrent  forces.  Each  of  these  5,888  war- 
heads has  a  greater  destructive  force 
than  the  bombs  which  destroyed  Hiro- 
Khlma  and  Nagasaki.  These  figures,  made 
available  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
imderline  the  certainty  of  being  able  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  many  times 
over,  even  after  sustaining  a  first  strike. 

I  do  not  know  all  the  testimony  that 
was  heard  before  the  Soiate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  but  scientists  who 
helped  build  these  weapons,  who  know 
their  capabilities  and  their  effectiveness, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  there  was  no  ra- 
tional reason  to  believe  our  deterrent 
could  be  endangered.  They  testified  as 
did  Admiral  Moorer,  that  our  strength 
could  not  even  be  matched  by  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  next  5  years. 

Dr.  Panofsky  and  other  leading  scien- 
tists have  argued  that  it  was  impor- 
tant that  we  exercise  restraint  in  the 
commencement  of  further  strategic  nu- 
clear systems,  to  influence  similar  re- 
straint by  the  Soviet  Union — that  we 
would  know  by  that  time,  at  least  in  2 
years  whether  the  Soviet  Union  intended 
to  exercise  a  similar  restraint. 

I  know  the  value  that  has  been  argued 
for  the  so-called  bargaining  chip;  but 
as  several  of  the  scientists  also  testified 
pointed  out  our  reliance  upon  the  "bar- 
gaining chip''  of  the  antiballistic  missile 
system  only  caused  the  Soviet  Union  to 
secure  authority  under  the  agreement 
to  construct  a  second  antiballistic  mis- 
sile site  and  move  into  a  field  which  it 
had  not  previously  entered — that  of  pro- 
tecting an  ICBM  missile  area.  They  also 
pointed  out  that  our  MIRVing  was  the 
probable  reason  why  the  Soviet  Union 
chose  to  develop  its  heavy  missiles,  such 
as  the  SS-9. 

My  argument  is  that  for  at  least,  I 
would  say,  for  2  years — we  should  show 
restraint  to  determine  if  the  Soviet 
Union  will  also  show  restraint.  If  so,  it 
is  possible  that  in  the  next  phase  of  the 
talks,  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  agree  on  limitation 
and  control  of  additional  strategic 
systems. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Bentsen,  Symington,  and  Saxbe  is  a 
prudent  and  responsible  application  of 
the  policy  of  restraint.  It  does  not  In- 
fringe or  bring  into  jeopardy  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  In  my  view,  it 
will  further  insure  our  security  not  alone 
from  the  argiunent  of  strength,  but  by 
giving  time  to  determine  what  kind  of 
.system  will  be  best  and  most  effective 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  assures  that  a  full 
research  and  development  will  go  for- 
ward but  that  unnecessary  and  possible 


escalatory   deployments   would   be   de- 
ferred at  least  for  this  year. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
will  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  sensible  amendment  and  one 
which  fully  protects  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

ExHiBrr  1 

MISSILE    SUBMARINES    AKO    NATIONAL    SECITRITT 

(By  Herbert  ScovUle,  Jr.) 

(Note. — ^Figures  and  tables  referred  to  are 
not  printed  in  Record.) 

In  recent  years,  as  the  nuclear-weapons 
arsenals  of  both  the  IT.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI. 
have  continued  to  grow,  the  concept  of  de- 
terrence has  become  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted as  the  key  to  mtiintaining  national 
security  and  preventing  the  outbreak  of  a 
nuclear  war.  "Winning"  a  nuclear  exchange 
Is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  rational  strategic 
objective;  in  such  an  exchange  everyone,  par- 
ticipant and  nonpartlcipant  alike,  would  be 
a  loser.  In  keeping  with  the  deterrence  prin- 
ciple President  Nixon  affirmed  in  his  State  of 
the  World  Message  of  February  9  that  "our 
forces  must  be  maintained  at  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  clear  that  even  an  all-out 
surprise  attack  on  the  U.S.  by  the  XJJ3.SJR. 
would  not  cripple  our  capability  to  retaliate." 
For  the  Russians  to  feel  secure  they  must 
have  a  similar  capability;  only  then  would  a 
stable  strategic  balance  exist. 

The  primary  attribute  required  of  any  de- 
terrent force  Is  the  ability  to  survive  a  "coun- 
terforce."  or  preemptive,  attack.  Ballistic- 
missile  submarines  are  almost  ideally  suited 
to  satisfying  this  requirement.  Although  they 
are  expensive  compared  with  other  strategic 
weapons  (more  than  $100  million  per  sub- 
marine exclusive  of  the  missiles),  their  mo- 
bility and  invisibility  make  them  virtually 
Immune  of  destruction  in  a  surprise  attack. 
In  contrast,  land-based  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  (ICBM's)  can  readily  be  located 
with  the  aid  of  surveillance  satellites,  so  that 
they  must  be  regarded  as  "targetable"  In  the 
event  of  an  enemy  first  strike.  Attempts  to 
"harden"  such  fixed  missile-launchers  (that 
Is,  to  increase  their  resistance  to  the  effect 
of  nuclear  explosions)  are  in  the  long  run 
doomed  to  futility,  since  in  the  absence  of 
qualitative  arms-control  agreements  Im- 
provements in  offensive  missiles,  particularly 
Improvements  In  accuracy,  will  inevitably 
make  fixed  missile-launchers  vulnerable  and 
hence  reduce  confidence  In  tl^eir  deterrent 
value. 

The  advent  of  multiple  Independently 
targetable  reentry  vehicles  (MIRV's),  which 
are  currently  being  deployed  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  U.S.,  creates  a  situation  in  which  the 
"exchange  ratio"  strongly  favors  the  attacker. 
Thus  a  single  missile  with,  say,  six  warheads 
can  potentially  destroy  six  enemy  ICBM's  if 
they  are  caught  in  their  silos.  Moreover, 
strategic  bombers  are  extremely  vulnerable 
while  they  are  on  the  ground  and  would 
therefore  be  very  susceptible  to  annihilation 
in  a  surprise  missile  attack.  Attempts  to 
avoid  this  weakness  by  maintaining  aircraft 
on  continuous  airborne  alert  have  proved  to 
be  expensive  and  potentially  dangerous.  Even 
the  current  15-mlnute  ground  alert  is  not 
completely  satisfactory,  since  adequate  warn- 
ing would  be  more  difficult  to  obtain  If  frac- 
tlonal-orbltal-bombardment  systems  (FOBS) 
or  depressed-trajectory  missiles  launched 
from  submarines  were  used  to  attack  the 
bombers. 

Hence  given  the  present  state  of  military 
technology  and  reasonable  anticipated  ad- 
vances, the  primary  element  in  the  strategic- 
deterrent  forces  of  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  continue  to  be  the  ballistic- 
missile  submarine.  All  other  strategic  systems 
will  remain  secondary.  Moreover,  it  seems 
likely  that  any  agreement  that  may  emerge 
in  the  near  future  from  the  strateglc-arms- 
limltatlon  talks  (SALT)  will  further  enhance 
the  relative  Importance  of  the  missile-sub- 


marine forces.  Since  the  chances  that  MIRV's 
will  be  limited  by  a  SALT  agreement  are  ex- 
tremely low,  ICBM's  will  become  increasingly 
vulnerable.  The  more  likely  limitations  on 
anti-balllstlc-missile  (ABM)  systems,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  guarantee  the  retaliatory 
capability  of  even  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles (SLBM's).  The  expected  failure  to  limit 
qualitative  improvements  in  offensive-missile 
systems  would  further  decrease  the  value  of 
strategic  bombers.  Although  there  wlU  prob- 
ably not  soon  be  restrictions  on  antisub- 
marine-warfare (ASW)  measures,  the  tech- 
nology in  this  area  is  so  far  behind  that  it 
could  not  possibly  threaten  the  submarine 
deterrent,  if  It  can  threaten  it  at  all,  until 
far  in  the  future.  In  siun,  the  Navy  will  in- 
creasingly be  the  principal  military  guardian 
of  our  national  security. 

What  characteristics  must  an  SLBM  force 
have  m  order  to  fulfill  its  function  as  a  de- 
terrent against  the  Initiation  of  nuclear  war- 
fare by  the  UjSBJI.?  (Since  China  is  so  far 
behind  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  this 
respect,  the  same  forces  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  deter  China  as  well.)  First  of  all, 
the  submarines  should  be  designed  to  op- 
erate in,  and  fire  their  missiles  from,  large 
enough  ocean  areas  In  a  variety  of  directions 
around  the  UBJSJl.  so  as  to  decrease  their 
vulnerability  to  ASW  detection  and  tracking 
and  to  faciUtate  the  penetration  of  any  ABM 
system.  The  cloeer  these  areas  are  to  ports 
In  the  U.S.,  the  less  wlU  be  the  time  lost  In 
moving  to  and  from  (^>erational  stations  and 
the  less  will  be  the  need  for  overseas  bases. 
Higher  submarine  speeds  will  also  reduce 
this  travel  time  and  Increase  the  ability  to 
break  contact  with  a  trailing  ASW  subma- 
rine or  surface  vessel.  The  gains  here  may  be 
marginal,  particularly  since  tracking  vessels 
will  probably  be  faster  than  any  missile  sub- 
marine. The  faster  a  submarine  moves 
through  the  water,  however,  the  more  noise 
It  will  produce,  and  in  countering  ASW  mea- 
sures quietness  may  be  much  more  Im- 
portant than  speed.  The  reduction  of  sub- 
marine noise  is  the  most  critical  element  in 
preventing  detection  and  continuous  covert 
tracking,  both  of  which  must  rely  on  passive 
acoustic  sensors. 

If  an  ABM  defense  is  a  realistic  possibility, 
then  the  submarine  missiles  must  have 
enough  payload  capacity  to  allow  the  use  of 
multiple  warheads  and  other  penetration 
aids.  The  entire  submarine  force  should  be 
large  enough  so  that  the  destruction  of  a  few 
submarines  by  a  concerted  enemy  attack, 
by  slow  attrition  or  perhaps  by  a  series  of 
accidents  does  not  seriously  degrade  Its  over- 
all capability.  If  continuous  tracking  by 
antisubmarine  submarines  or  other  ASW 
vessels  ever  becomes  a  realistic  operation  on 
a  large  scale,  then  the  more  vessels  there  are 
in  the  misslle-submaiine  fleet,  the  harder 
It  will  be  for  this  tactic  to  be  successftil  in 
destroying  the  entire  force.  BaUlstic-mlsslle 
submarines  cannot  be  used  to  attack  other 
submarines  and  are  no  threat  to  the  SLBM 
deterrent  of  the  other  side. 

In  addition  to  an  adequate  number  of 
submarines,  missiles  and  warheads,  It  is  es- 
sential to  have  secure  and  reliable  com- 
munications between  these  vessels  and  their 
command  authorities.  It  is  not  enough  to 
send  the  submarines  to  sea  with  sealed 
orders.  Controls  to  prevent  Inadvertent  or 
unauthorized  firing  are  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity, and  reliable  methods  for  ordering 
retaliation  in  the  event  of  a  surprise  attack 
are  required.  These  communications  must 
be  jam-proof;  the  potential  attacker  can- 
not be  allowed  to  hope  that  a  communica- 
tions failure  might  prevent  a  retaliatory 
strike. 

The  submarines  must  also  be  able  to  navi- 
gate accurately,  so  that  after  they  have 
moved  through  the  oceans  into  their  opera- 
tional areas  they  will  always  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  fire  their  mlssUes  at  predetermined 
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tareeta  High  navigational  accuracy  is  not  as 
«elt  a  requirement  for  a  retaUatory  strike 
ieainst  cities  as  It  would  be  if  the  subma- 
^es  were  to  be  used  In  a  counterf orce  role 
lor  destroying  such  "hard"  targets  as  enemy 
misaUe  sites.  In  fact.  If  one  side  wishes  to  use 
missile     aubmarlnes     only     as     deterrent 
'veapons,    then    It    is    important    that    the 
accuracy-yield  combination  of   the  system 
uot  be  so  great  as  to  give  the  other  side 
concern  that  the  submarines  have  a  first- 
strike  capablUty  i«alnst  land-based  ICBMs; 
otherwise  the  position  of  mutual  steble  de- 
terrence WlU  be  eroded.  ,  ^   ,.,. 
With  these  general  principles  In  mina.  lei 
us  examine  how  the  U.S.  mlssUe-submarlne 
forces  have  developed  over  the  years.  The 
U.S  launched  the  first  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine, the  NautUua.  In  1855.  but  It  was  not 
untU  the  late   IDSO's  that  development  of 
lone-range    mlaailes   had   proceeded   to   the 
oolnt  that  these  could  be  Installed  In  such 
submarines.  The  first  baUlstlc-mlssUe  sub- 
marine, the  George  Waahington,  became  op- 
erational m  November.  1960.  It  was  armed 
with  16  solid-fuel  Polaris  A-1  missiles,  which 
could  be  fired  at  a  rate  of  about  one  per 
minute.  The  range  of  this  missUe  was  about 
1,200  nautical  mUes  and  the  warhead  yield 
about  one  megaton.  The  submarines  were 
designed  to  fire   their  missUes   whUe  sub- 
merged, using  compressed  gases  to  expel  the 
missUe;   the  rocket  engine  Is  then  Ignited 
after  the  missUe  has  cleared  the  surface.  By 
1963.    la    more    Polaris    submarines    were 
operational. 

MeanwhUe  the  development  of  more  ad- 
vanced mlssUes  continued.  The  next-genera- 
tion missUe,  the  A-2,  had  a  range  of  about 
1500  nautical  miles.  The  first  test  of  the 
A-3  missUe  with  a  range  of  2,300  nautical 
mUes  and  a  "triplet"  reentry  vehicle,  was 
conducted  from  a  submerged  submarine  In 
the  faU  of  1963.  The  triplet  reentry  vehicles, 
which  could  carry  three  Individual  nuclear 
warheads  each,  did  not  have  independent 
guidance:  the  three  warheads  were  Intended 
to  reenter  the  atmosphere  in  a  shotgun  pat- 
tern with  the  target  at  the  center.  Since 
such  warheads  cannot  be  aimed  at  separate 
targets,  they  do  not  alter  the  exchange  ratio 
and  do  not  provide  any  first-strike  advan- 
tage. Their  advent  was  therefore  not  In  It- 
self regarded  as  destabilizlug. 

In  the  early  1960's  there  was  considerable 
debate  over  the  appropriate  size  of  the  PolarU 
fleet.  The  Navy  originally  sought  48  ships,  and 
the  final  decision  was  to  buUd  41.  One  factor 
limiting  the  number  of  submarines  Is  the 
problem  of  manpower  recruitment.  Nuclear- 
submarine  duty,  which  Involves  60-day 
imderwater  cruises,  calls  for  a  certain  type  of 
person  who  is  not  easy  to  find  and  who  must 
\>e  highly  trained.  Normally  each  vessel  has 
two  crews  of  about  140  men  who  go  on 
alternate  patrols. 

By  the  end  of  1966  all  41  PoUrls  submarines 
were  c^eratlonal;  eight  carried  A-2  mlssUes 
and  33  were  eventuaUy  fitted  out  with  A-3'8. 
Thus  the  force  carried  a  total  of  1,712  war- 
heads, but  since  the  triplet  warheads  can- 
not be  aimed  separately,  666  was  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  separate  targets  that  could 
be  hit.  Of  course,  not  all  of  these  submarines 
can  be  kept  at  operational  stations  at  all 
times.  In  general  a  submarine  spends  60  days 
at  sea  and  30  days  In  port  for  maintenance. 
In  addition  the  submarine  might  take  five 
or  more  days  to  move  from  the  VS.  to  Its 
launch  point  and  the  same  period  to  return. 
If  a  submarine  wished  to  avoid  detection  by 
moving   quietly    and   therefore    slowly,    the 
travel  time  woiUd  be  even  greater.  Thtis  the 
number  of  submarines  at  launch  stations  at 
any  one  time  cotUd  be  reduced  to  some  20 
to  25  ships.  The  situation  is  Improved  by 
using  forward  bases  (on  Ouam.  at  Holy  Locta 
in  Scotland  and  at  Rota  In  Spain),  which 
reduces  the  time  needed  to  reach  launch 
stations  trota  Ave  or  six  days  to  one  or  two 
days. 


With  a  range  of  2,500  nautical  miles,  a  sub- 
marine-launched missile  can  hit  Moscow 
from  most  of  the  North  Atlantic  (Inside  an 
arc  extending  frran  the  tip  of  Greenland  to 
North  Africa),  from  the  Mediterranean  and 
even  from  some  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
a  total  sea  area  of  about  six  million  square 
miles.  The  sea  area  from  which  a  submarlne- 
latinched  mlssUe  could  hit  important  targets 
other  than  Moscow,  say  targets  only  200  miles 
inside  the  U.3J8.R.,  Is  even  larger.  One  high- 
ranking  Navy  officer  reported  in  1964  that  a 
Polaris  submsurlne  equipped  with  the  A-3 
missile  could  operate  In  15  million  square 
mUes  of  ocean  area  while  covering  its  targeU 
m  the  U.SJ3JI.  No  land  target  anywhere  In 
the  world  is  Inaccessible  from  attack  by  the 
A-3  mIssUe. 

Although  mobility  provides  a  submarine 
with  the  tremendous  advantage  of  Improv- 
ing its  survlvabllty.  it  creates  a  new  prob- 
lem: the  determination  of  Its  location  at  the 
moment  when  the  mIssUe  Is  to  be  launched 
toward  Its  target  several  thousand  mUes 
away.  Unless  the  missile  Is  provided  with 
some  means  of  determining  Its  position  dur- 
ing flight  or  with  a  terminal-homing  capa- 
bUlty,  the  accuracy  at  the  impact  point  can 
never  be  better  than  the  uncertainty  In  the 
launch  point.  To  determine  the  launch  posi- 
tion calls  for  accurate  submarine  navigation, 
which  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  require- 
ment that  In  order  to  avoid  disclosing  Its 
presence  the  submarine  should  not  surface 
to  determine  its  location.  The  attitude  of  the 
ship  with  respect  to  the  vertical  and  true 
north  at  the  time  of  the  launch  Is  also 
needed.  When  the  missile  force  is  being  used 
for  deterrent  purposes,  an  accuracy  greater 
than  a  few  thousand  feet  is  not  needed;  It  Is 
only  necessarv  to  be  able  to  hit  a  large  urban 
complex.  Today  this  order  of  accuracy  in 
locating  the  position  and  attitude  of  a  sub- 
marine can  be  readily  achieved.  The  U.S.  has 
made  tremendous  advances  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Uiertlal-navlgation  systems  In 
recent  years,  and  reasonably  accvirate  posi- 
tion fixes  can  be  obtained  even  after  the  sub- 
marine has  been  submerged  at  sea  for  many 

days. 

The  Inertlal-navlgation  system  In  a  Polaris 
submarine  is  a  complex  system  of  gyroscopes, 
accelerometers  and  computers  that  relate  the 
movement  and  the  speed  of  the  ship  In  aU 
directions  viith  respect  to  true  north.  If  an 
initial  position  Is  known,  then  this  system 
wlU  provide  continuous  data  on  the  ship's 
position.  For  an  absolutely  stationary  sub- 
marine, or  one  whose  motion  can  be  cor- 
rected  for,   inertial   sensors  can  determine 
without  external  data  the  vertical,  the  true 
north,  the  latitude  and  aU  velocity  com- 
ponents  by    InertlaUy   sensing    the   earth's 
gravitational  and  rotational  vectors,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  determining  the  longitude  by 
Inertial  means.  Submarines  that  have  been 
\-oyaglng  at  sea  for  protracted  periods  and 
whose  Inertlal-navlgation  errors  may  have 
become  unacceptably  large  can.  by  traUlng  an 
antenna  whUe  they  are  stUl  submerged,  get 
a  radio  "position  fix"  from  navigation  satel- 
lites or  land-based  transmitters.  It  may  also 
be  possible  to  locate  a  submarine  by  refer- 
ence to  accurately  known  geographical  land- 
marks on  the  ocean  bottom  such  as  sea- 
mounts.  In  sum,  the  present  technology  has 
advanced  to  the  point  where  the  location  and 
attitude  of  the  submarine  could  in  principle 
no  longer  be  the  critical  factor  In  obtaining 
missile    accuracies   down    to   less   than   an 
eighth  of  a  mile. 

A  deterrent  force  must  also  be  able  to 
receive  communications  from  national  com- 
mand centers.  Direct  command  and  control 
originating  with  the  President  and  with 
many  verification  checks  is  vital  to  prevent 
unauthorized  launching;  It  is  also  essential 
that  command  authorities  be  able  to  com- 
municate in  times  of  crisis  with  the  sub- 
marine captains  without  fear  of  interference 


by  the  other  side.  Otherwise  communication 
wovdd  be  the  AchiUes'  heel  of  the  submarine 
deterrent.  There  arc  a  ntunber  of  means  of 
communicating  with  a  submarine,  at  least 
one  way  from  shore  to  ship,  that  does  not 
require  the  submarine  to  surface.  Very-low- 
frequency  (VLF)  radio  waves  can  penetrate 
a  short  distance  Into  the  water,  so  that  a 
receiving  antenna  does  not  need  to  be  ex- 
posed at  the  surface.  Moreover,  the  subma- 
rine can  operate  at  a  considerable  depth, 
since  It  can  traU  an  antenna  as  much  as 
several  hundred  feet  above  Its  deck.  The  U.S. 
has  a  number  of  land-based  VLP  transmitters 
at  various  locations  around  the  world  for 
communication  with  Polaris  submarines,  and 
more  recently  an  airborne  VLP  system  has 
been  devised  in  order  to  elimliuite  the  poesi- 
bUlty  that  the  fixed  land-based  stations 
would  be  destroyed  In  a  surprise  attack. 

The  use  of  sateUites  for  relaying  mes- 
sages to  submarines  provides  an  alternative 
means  of  communication.  Recently  much 
research  has  been  devoted  to  extremely-low- 
frequency  (ELF)  waves,  which  can  pene- 
trate even  deeper  into  the  water.  The  Navy 
project  named  Sanguine  proposed  to  set  up 
a  vast  antenna  for  this  purpose  in  Wisconsin. 
The  data  rate  of  such  a  system  would  be  quite 
low,  but  it  would  be  adequate  for  command- 
communication  purposes.  The  project  has 
run  into  difficulties  with  local  residents  be- 
cause of  the  large  antenna  currents  and  the 
potential  hazard  to  living  things.  For  com- 
munication from  a  submarine  to  the  com- 
mand center  the  problem  is  more  difficult; 
it  calls  at  the  very  least  for  traUlng  an  an- 
tenna close  to  the  surface  and  must  in  any 
case  be  avoided  In  order  to  prevent  disclosure 
of  the  submarine's  location  to  Ustenlng  en- 
emy radios.  Fortunately  such  communication 
Is  not  essential  to  the  viability  of  the  sub- 
marine deterrent  force. 

By  the  end  of  1966  the  U.S.  submarine- 
missile  force  together  with  Its  support  sys- 
tems was  by  itself  more  than  adequate  to  de- 
ter any  nuclear  attack  on  the  U.S.  It  had 
more  than  enough  missiles  and  warheads  to 
devastate  the  U.S.SJl.  even  when  only  a 
fraction  of  the  submarines  were  on  station. 
It  could  operate  In  ocean  areas  on  all  sides 
of  the  USSR.,  and  the  Russian  ASW  capa- 
bUity  viras  quite  rudimentary,  with  virtually 
no  ability  to  "draw  down"  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  fieet.  At  that  time  the  Russians  had  no 
ABM  system  deployed. 

Militaiy  technology  did  not.  however,  stand 
stUl.  The  need  to  operate  In  restricted  sea 
areas  close  to  the  northern  coast  of  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  In  order  to  reach 
Moscow  and  other  interior  Russian  cities 
created  fears  that  someday  ASW  measures 
might  become  a  threat.  More  important,  con- 
cern that  the  U.S.S.R.  might  deploy  a  large 
ABM  system  capable  of  coping  with  our  mls- 
sUe-submarlne force  was  becoming  more 
acute  every  dav.  The  Russians  were  In 
process  of  deploying  an  ABM  defense 
around  Moscow,  using  a  large  Intercjp- 
tor  missile  estimated  to  have  a  single-war- 
head vleld  large  enough  to  destroy  all  tliree 
warheads  of  the  Polaris  A-3.  In  addition  they 
were  deploying  radars  and  defensive  missiles 
In  the  "Tallinn  system"  widely  throughout 
the  U.S.S.R.  Some  "worst  case"  analyses  of 
U.S.  planners,  particularly  during  the  early 
phases  when  factual  information  was  limited, 
postulated  that  these  facilities  were  for  ABM 
defense.  Later,  as  more  data  became  avail- 
able, the  predictions  were  scaled  down  to  the 
effect  that  the  Tallinn  system  was  an  anti- 
aircraft defense  that  could  perhaps  be  up- 
graded to  provide  an  ABM  capability.  (Now 
even  this  upgrading  is  not  considered  prac- 
ticable by  most  experts.) 

As  a  result  research  and  development  pro- 
ceeded on  a  next-generation  missUe  for  the 
Polaris  submarine  that  would  give  Increased 
future  assurance  of  penetrating  any  ABM 
defense  and  would  at  the  same  time  give  the 
submarines  enotigh  flexlbUlty  to  operate  at 
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freater  distances  from  the  U^.SJt.  To  in* 
crease  either  the  payload  or  the  range  slgnlfl- 
cantly  called  tar  a  larger  mlssUe,  and  the 
resulting  Poseidon  missUe  required  enlarg- 
ing the  launching  tubes  in  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines, a  costly  and  time-consuming  task 
requiring  13  or  more  months.  Since  many  ol 
the  submarines  were  due  for  overhaul  In  any 
case,  however,  the  two  shipyard  activities 
could  be  combined  with  a  minimum  loss  In 
operational  readiness  for  the  fleet  as  a  whole. 
The  cost  of  converting  a  Polaris  submarine  to 
carry  the  advanced  Poseidon  missiles  Is  on 
the  average  t29  million,  with  another  $38 
million  for  normal  submarme  overhaul  and 
replacement  of  the  nuclear  fuel. 

The  new  Poseidon  missile  Is  about  twice  as 
heavy  as  the  Polaris  A-3  and  has  a  payload 
about  four  times  as  great.  Although  Its 
nominal  range  of  abcut  2.600  nautical  miles 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  A-3.  a  trade-off 
between  range  and  payload  Is  always  possible, 
BO  that  the  potential  range  of  the  Poseidon 
Is  somewhat  greater.  The  new  missile  Incor- 
porates MIRV  technology,  that  Is.  the  ability 
to  disperse  many  warheads  aimed  at  sepa- 
rate targets.  The  technique  developed  for  this 
purpose  employs  the  "bus"  approach.  In 
which  shortly  after  burnout  of  the  propulsion 
stages  the  missile's  final  stage  (the  bus)  Is 
aimed  at  a  first  target  point  and  releases  a 
warhead,  which  then  follows  a  ballistic  tra- 
jectory to  that  target  while  the  bus  is  redi- 
rected toward  a  second  aim  point.  The  same 
procedure  can  be  repeated  until  all  the  war- 
heads have  been  sent  to  individual  targets.  If 
a  single  target  Is  to  be  atacked,  then  MIRV 
technology  allows  the  warheads  to  approach 
the  target  at  widely  spaced  InterveUs  and  on 
different  trajectories  so  that  no  more  than 
one  warhead  can  be  destroyed  by  a  single 
ABM  interceptor.  The  Poseidon  is  reported  to 
be  capable  of  carrying  14  warheads,  each  with 
a  yield  of  about  50  kllotons,  several  times  the 
yield  of  the  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima. 
Warheads  can  be  traded  off  for  either  ABM 
penetration  aids  or  increased  range.  The  nom- 
inal complement  is  usually  taken  aa  being 
10  MIRV  warheads.  Department  of  Defense 
ofBclals  have  repeatedly  stated  that  these 
warheads  do  not  have  the  accuracy-yield 
combination  to  provide  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility against  hardened  silos  (a  "circular- 
error  probability"  oi  about  an  eighth  of  a 
mile  or  better  would  be  needed  with  that 
yield),  but  the  Russians  might  still  be  con- 
cerned on  this  score. 

As  with  the  Polaris  A-3,  a  Poseidon  missile 
with  a  range  of  2.500  nautical  miles  can 
launch  warheads  at  Moscow  not  only  from 
large  areas  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean  but  also  from  some  parts  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  a  total  area  of  about  six 
million  square  miles.  Targets  within  200 
miles  of  the  border  of  the  TJ.S.SJ{.  can  be 
reached  from  some  15  million  square  miles. 
These  large  ocean  areas  present  great  prob- 
lems for  any  possible  future  ASW  system.  To 
deploy  detection  and  tracking  systems 
throughout  these  waters  Is  a  prodigious,  if 
not  impossible,  task.  Furthermore,  on  short 
notice  these  areas  might  be  somewhat  en- 
larged if  It  ever  became  critical  by  reducing 
the  Poseidon  payload.  either  by  eliminating 
penetration  aids  or  by  cutting  down  the 
number  of  warheads  in  each  missUe. 

The  first  Poseidon  mIssUe  was  tested  in 
August.  1968.  and  the  development  of  the 
entire  Poseidon  system  was  completed  two 
years  later.  The  first  Polaris  submarine  went 
to  sea  with  Poseidon  missiles  in  March  of 
last  year.  At  present  about  10  submarines 
have  been  converted.  The  program  calls  for 
modifying  31  submarines  to  carry  these  new 
missiles,  leaving  10  to  be  equipped  with  the 
older  A-3's.  When  the  program  is  completed 
In  1976.  the  U.S.  submarine  force  wUl  be 
able  to  launch  5.440  warheads  at  6,120  sep- 
arate targets.  It  should  be  possible  to  keep 
considerably  more  than  half  of  tliese  sub- 
marines on  station  at  all  times,  and  in  times 


of  crisis  the  operational  readiness  can  be 
stepped  up  if  necessary.  This  Is  an  awe- 
some force,  capable  of  overwhelming  even 
a  massive  ABM  defense  system.  There  Is, 
of  course,  no  evidence  that  the  Russians 
have  any  intention  of  building  a  large  ABM 
system  with  nationwide  coverage,  and  it  Is 
highly  likely  that  such  a  system  will  be 
precluded  in  the  first  stage  of  strategic- 
arms-limitation  treaty. 

Even  one  missile  submarme  can  launch 
160  warheads  at  separate  industrial  centers 
in  the  n.S.SJl..  an  attack  that  the  Russians 
could  not  afford  even  if  the  VS.  had  been 
annihilated.  This  means  that  any  ASW  sys- 
tem would  have  to  be  able  to  eliminate  al- 
most Instantaneously  every  single  subma- 
rine, a  herculean  task.  Today  It  Is  difficult, 
if  not  Impossible,  to  destroy  even  a  single 
submarine  that  follows  skilled  evasion  tac- 
tics. Yet  if  IBM  defenses  were  forbidden  by 
treaty,  an  ASW  system  that  has  still  to  be 
devised  would  be  the  only  threat  to  the  sub- 
marine deterrent.  That  is  one  reason  why  an 
ABM  agreement  at  SALT  would  by  Itself  be 
such  an  important  gain  to  the  security  of 
both  the  VS.  and  the  U.S.SJl. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  always  laigged  consid- 
erably behind  the  XJJS.  In  the  development  of 
nuclear  submarines  and  SLBM's.  The  first 
Russian  nuclear  submarine  was  built  about 
four  years  after  the  Nautilxis,  and  Admiral 
Hyman  G.  Rickover.  the  director  of  the  U.S. 
nuclear-submarine  program  from  the  be- 
ginning, has  made  it  clear  he  believes  the 
Russian  submarines  are  technicaly  inferior  to 
the  U.S.  ships.  The  first  Russian  ballistic- 
missile  submarines  were  diesel -powered  and 
therefore  had  limited  endurance  and  cruis- 
ing range.  Their  first  nuclear-powered  mis- 
sile submarine  carried  only  three  missiles 
with  a  300-nautlcal-mile  range,  which  in 
later  models  was  extended  to  about  700 
nautical  miles. 

By  the  late  1960's  it  must  have  been  ob- 
vious to  military  planners  in  the  U.S.SJEl.  , 
that  their  land-based  ICBM's  would  become 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  the  U.S.  MIRV's, 
which  were  then  under  development  and 
which  had  been  publicly  Justified  as  provid- 
ing an  Improved  counterforce  capability.  The 
Russian  deterrent  needed  shoring  up  with  a 
more  effective  SLBM  force,  whose  value  bad 
been  demonstrated  by  the  U.S.  In  1966  the 
U.S.S.R.  launched  its  first  T-class  submarine, 
which  carries  16  missiles  with  a  reported 
range  of  1,300  miles.  This  class  of  vessels  was 
similar  to  the  Polaris  submarines,  which  the 
U.S.  had  put  Into  operation  seven  years  ear- 
lier. All  the  Russian  SLBM's  deployed  so  far 
have  had  storable  liquid  fuels,  whereas  all 
the  U.S.  missiles  have  had  solid  fuels.  The 
Russians  apparently  decided  to  continue  with 
the  T-class  design  and  began  building  sub- 
marines at  a  rapid  pace,  initially  at  the  rate 
of  six  to  eight  per  year  and  currently  at  nine 
per  year.  Two  shipyards  are  engaged  in  this 
work,  one  at  Severodvinsk  on  the  Arctic  Sea 
and  one  in  Siberia  on  the  Pacific.  At  present 
the  Russians  have  about  26  Y-class  subma- 
rines operational  and  another  16  und  r  con- 
struction. 

Although  the  Russians  have  tested  a  new 
missile  with  a  range  of  about  3,500  miles, 
John  Stuart  Foster,  Jr..  chief  research  scien- 
tist for  the  Department  of  Defense,  recently 
reported  that  this  missile  was  so  long  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  Y-class  submarine 
could  be  modified  to  launch  it.  The  Russians 
have  never  even  tested  multiple  warheads 
on  their  submarme  missiles,  let  alone 
MIRV's.  Their  missiles  are  each  armed  with 
a  single  warhead  with  a  yield  of  about  one 
megaton.  These  missiles  have  no  capability 
for  attacking  our  ICBM  slloe,  but  it  has  been 
postulated  that  they  might  be  employed  to 
attack  our  bombers  on  the  ground  and  our 
command  and  control  centers,  usmg  a  de- 
pressed trajectory  to  achieve  the  necessary 
surprise.  "The  missiles  have  not,  however, 
been  tested  in  this  mode,  and  this  approach 


would,  in  any  case,  entail  a  reduction  in 
their  already  limited  range. 

The  U.S.Slt.  wUl  have  a  slightly  larger 
balllstlc-misslle  submarine  fleet  than  the 
U.S.  when  it  completes  those  vessels  now 
under  construction  (42  to  42)  Even  then, 
however,  the  capabUlties  of  the  Russian  fleet 
wUl  be  far  Inferior  to  those  of  the  U.S. 
Polaris  fleet.  President  Nixon  in  his  1072 
State  of  the  World  Message  said  that  "our 
missiles  have  longer  range  and  are  being 
equipped  with  multiple  independently  tar- 
getable  warheads.  Moreover,  our  new  sub- 
niarmes  are  now  superior  in  quality."  The 
shorter  range  of  the  Russian  missiles  re- 
quires that  their  submarines  operate  fairly 
close  to  the  VS.  coast  in  order  to  be  able  to 
strike  inland  U.S.  targets;  tnis  makes  the 
Russian  submarines  potentially  more  vul- 
nerable to  a  U.8.  ASW  system  (see  lllustra- 
turn  on  page  20).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peculation  centers  and  Industrial  complexes 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  U.S.  can 
be  reached  from  much  larger  ocean  areas, 
and  these  targets  would  be  qui**  satisfactory 
if  the  SLBM's  were  to  be  used  for  deterrent 
purposes  [see  illtutration  on  page  21].  The 
restricted  range  would  be  a  serious  factor 
only  if  the  SLBM's  were  to  be  used  against 
our  bomber  bases  or  missiles  in  the  Interior 
of  the  U.S. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  parity 
between  the  VS.  and  the  U.SJ3.R.  in  opera- 
tional submarines  cannot  be  evaluated  on 
numerical  grounds  alone.  Since  bases  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  farther  from  the  operational 
launching  areas  and  smce  the  Russians  have 
no  locations  available  for  forward  bases,  mwe 
time  is  wasted  getting  submarines  on  sta- 
tion and  it  takes  more  submarines  to  main- 
tain the  same  deterrent  force  operational  at 
any  one  time.  It  would  take  Russian  sub- 
marines a  minimum  of  six  dajs  in  the  At- 
lantic and  eight  days  in  the  Paciflc  to  reach 
the  nearest  launch  stations,  so  that  the 
transit  time  to  and  from  home  ports,  in 
many  cases  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  patrol,  seriously  degrades  the  op- 
erational readiness  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
This  disadvantage  can  be  only  partly  al- 
leviated by  using  submarine  tenders  for 
maintenance  and  crew  exchange  at  sea. 
Moreover,  In  any  East-West  comparison  the 
small  British  and  French  missile-submarine 
fleets,  each  of  which  may  eventually  con- 
sist of  four  submarines  and  64  missiles,  must 
be  added  to  the  U.S.  total.  Thus,  whereas 
the  Russians  now  have  an  adequate  missile- 
submarine  deterrent,  their  fleet  Is  markedly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  and 
provides  no  threat  to  the  VS.  deterrent. 

As  the  first  phase  of  SALT  Is  drawing  to  an 
end,  then,  it  is  becoming  universally  recog- 
nized that  ballistic-missile  submarines  are 
the  essential  foundation  of  a  secure  and 
stable  strategic  balance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  only  natural  to  investigate  ways 
to  still  fiuther  improve  submarine  missile 
systems.  The  U.S.  has  had  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  in  this  area  for  several 
years,  so  that  the  developments  at  the  fron- 
tiers of  technology  could  be  incorporated  in 
the  successor  to  the  Polarls-Poeeidon  sys- 
tem. The  particular  system  proposed  by  the 
Navy  for  this  role  has  been  called  ULMS.  for 
undersea  long-range  missile  system. 

One  obvious  way  to  improve  the  present 
submarine  missile  would  be  to  extend  its 
range,  making  possible  the  launching  of 
missiles  from  larger  ocean  areas  in  all  di- 
rections around  the  U5.8.R.  Increasing  the 
missile's  payload  would  allow  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  more  warheads  p>er  missile  or  addi- 
tional ABM-penetration  aids.  Payload  can. 
of  course,  always  be  traded  off  for  range.  A 
longer-range  missile  would  reduce  the  time 
required  to  move  from  U.S.  ports  to  launch- 
ing areas  and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for 
overseas  basing  in  cvder  to  maintain  the  sub- 
marines on  station  for  a  larger  fraction  of 
their  cruising  time.  With  a  range  of  4.500 
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nautical  miles  a  missile  could  reach  Moscow 
shortly  after  the  submarines  leaves  the  U.S., 
whereas  with  a  range  of  2,600  nautical  mUes 
at  least  three  days'  travel  wovdd  be  required. 
Thus  for  a  60-day  cruise  lengthening  the  mis- 
sile range  by  2,000  mUes  could  increase  the 
period  of  operational  effectiveness  by  about 
10  percent  if  forward  basese  were  abandoned. 
More  advanced  guidance  systems  employ- 
ing terminal  control  (the  ability  to  change 
the  path  of  the  warhead  during  reentry)  are 
l)eing   developed   to   avoid   interception   by 
ABM  systems  or  to  Improve  accuracy.  Higher 
accuracy  obtained  by  this  means  or  others 
is  not  required  If  m.'jslles  are  to  used  as 
deterrent  weapons.  Indeed,  It  might  be  con- 
strued by  the  other  side  as  an  attempt  to 
attain  a  counterforce  capability  for  a  first 
strike.  Although  it  Is  more  difficult  to  ac- 
quire such  a  capabUity  with  a  submarine 
missUe  system  than  with  an  ICBM  because 
of  the  Inherent  limitations  on  the  payload 
and  the  nuclear  explosive  yield  and  because 
of  navigational  complications,  there  are  no 
scientific  barriers  to  its  achievement.  The 
greatest   technical   restrictions  on   the   use 
of  SLBM's  for  a  counterforce  first  strike  may 
He  in  command  and  control.  It  may  be  fea- 
sible to  preprogram  and  command  the  Initial 
launchmgs.  but  there  will  Inevitably  be  fail- 
ures. The  dlfflciUtles  of  directing  subsequent 
firings  to  destroy  the  silos  missed  the  first 
time  appear  to  be  virtually  Insurmountable. 
The  submarine  Itself  can  be  improved  by 
making  it  quieter  as  it  moves  through  the 
water,  thereby  rendering  detection  and  track- 
ing by  passive  acoustic  techniques  more  dif- 
ficult. Although  Increasing  the  speed  of  the 
submarine  will  make  it  somewhat  harder  for 
enemy  ASW  ships  to  follow  it.  the  higher 
speed  will  also  raise  the  level  of  noise  pro- 
duced by  the  submarine.  In  any  case  It  is 
probably  a  losing  proposition  for  a  mIssUe 
submarme  to  try  to  outrun  an  ASW  vessel, 
which  can  always  be  designed  to  move  faster. 
High  speed   wUl  enable   the  submarine  to 
reach  its  launch  area  more  rapidly  and  thus 
reduce  the  time  it  spends  In  a  nonoperational 
condition,  but  again  the  potential  gains  are 
not  large,  and  they  may  be  outweighed  by 
the   disadvantages.   If   all  other  factors  are 
equal,  it  wUl  require  a  bigger  powerplant  and 
larger  submarine,  both  of  which  wUl  Increase 
cost  and  detectabUlty.  Increasmg  the  depth 
at  which  a  submarine  can  operate  Is  not  par- 
ticularly significant,  at  least  for  the  depths 
that  are  likely  to  be  achieved  In  the  next 
generation  of  submarines;  submarines  can  be 
detected  acotjstlcally  and  destroyed  by  nu- 
clear depth  charges  or  homing  torpedoes  at 
any  reasonable  depth. 

If  space  for  more  and  larger  missiles  is 
needed  to  Increase  the  destructive  capacity 
and  the  ABM-penetrabUity  of  any  single  sub- 
marine, then  larger  submarmes  with  bigger 
power  plants  wUl  be  required.  The  larger  the 
submarines,  however,  the  fewer  the  ships 
that  wUl  be  avaUable  for  the  same  invest- 
ment. Therefore  if  funds  are  limited  (and 
they  always  are) ,  this  means  a  smaUer  fleet 
which  is  more  vulnerable  to  being  wiped  out 
in  a  simultaneous  surprise  attack.  Thus  there 
are  many  trade-offs  In  system  design,  and  the 
final  decision  on  a  successor  to  the  Polarls- 
Poseldon  system  should  be  based  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  specific  threat. 

In  1971  $104.8  mlUlon  was  appropriated  for 
the  advanced  development  of  ULMS.  Al- 
though this  expenditure  stiU  left  options 
open,  it  was  a  major  step  on  the  path  toward 
procuring  a  specific  new  submarine  system. 
Tills  year  the  Department  of  Defense  is  seek- 
ing $977  million  for  ULMS.  If  that  amount  Is 
authorized,  the  U.S.  will  be  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  a  large  and  very  expensive  new 
shipbuilding  program.  Unclassified  details  of 
the  proposed  ULMS  program  are  stUl  scarce, 
but  it  appears  that  the  submarine  In  the  sys- 
tem would  be  quite  large  (more  than  twice 
the  size  of  the  Polaris  ships)  and  that  it 
would  be  capable  of  launching  20  to  24  large 


missiles  equipped  with  MIRVs.  It  Is  proposed 
to  have  a  higher  maximum  speed  and  to  In- 
corporate the  latest  available  sUenclng  tech- 
niques, although  these  two  objectives  are 
competitive. 

The  uliMS  program  has  been  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  stage  (ULMS  1)  would 
Involve  a  new  missile  with  a  range  of  about 
4.500  nautical  miles  capable  of  being  de- 
ployed in  the  present  Polaris  submarines  as 
well  as  in  any  new  vessel.  The  second  stage 
(ULMS  2)  would  include  the  development 
of  the  new  submarine  and  a  still  more  ad- 
vanced missile  with  a  range  of  about  6.000 
miles  that  would  be  too  big  to  be  substituted 
for  the  Poseidon  in  the  existing  Polaris  ships. 
A  maneuvermg  reentry  vehicle  (MARV)  is 
also  being  developed  for  the  new  ULMS  mis- 
siles. According  to  one  estimate,  the  total  cost 
of  a  program  for  30  such  ULMS  vessels  would 
be  $39.6  billion  Isec  Ulustration  at  right] . 

So  far  no  convincing  case  has  been  made 
for  the  need  to  proceed  with  a  replacement 
for  the  Polaris-Poseidon  system  and  for  mak- 
ing a  commitment  to  a  new  large,  high-speed 
submarine.  Russian  construction  of  SLBM's 
U  no  Justification  for  ULMS;  the  Russian  mis- 
sile submarines  do  not  in  any  way  threaten 
the  Pcrfaris  deterrent.  Numerical  superiority 
in  launchers  is  meaningless;  all  authorities 
agree  that  the  U.S.  U  far  ahead  qualitatively 
and  can  deliver  from  submarines  about  5.000 
warheads  to  fewer  than  700  for  the  UB5JI. 
Even  if  we  foolishly  choose  to  race  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  number  of  SLBM's,  ULMS  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  way  to  do  it;  each  ULMS  sj-s- 
tem  wlU  probably  cost  five  or  more  times  per 
missile  launched  than  the  Rxissian  y-class 
system. 

The  Poseidon  with  10  or  more  MIRV's  on 
each  missile  has  a  far  greater  capability  than 
is  needed  to  overwhelm  any  Russian  ABM 
system  that  can  be  foreseen  at  present.  Ad- 
miral Thomas  H.  Moorer,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified  In  February 
that  "the  Moscow  ABM  system  even  with 
Improved  radars  and  more  and  better  Inter- 
ceptors could  stUl  be  saturated  by  a  very 
small  part  of  our  total  missile  force.  In  any 
event,  the  programmed  Mlnuteman  HI  and 
Poseidon  forces,  vrtth  their  large  number  of 
reentry  vehicles,  provide  a  hedge  against  a 
future  large-scale  Soviet  ABM  deployment.  " 
Since  such  a  large-scale  ABM  deployment 
will  almost  certainly  be  precluded  by  a  first- 
stage  SALT  agreement,  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  ABM  area  that  would  require  replace- 
ment of  the  Poseidon;  in  fact,  even  the  Posei- 
don MIRV's  will  not  be  needed  if  a  SALT 
ABM  treaty  is  realized. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  exaimne  antl- 
submarme  warfare  to  determine  If  there  Is 
anvthing  that  would  currently  Justify  the 
major  ULMS  step.  Without  goUig  Into  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  possible  ASW  measures  and 
countermeasures,  suffice  It  to  say  that  no 
evidence  has  yet  been  presented  that  the 
Russian  ASW  program  could  present  a  threat 
to  the  Polaris  deterrent  In  the  next  decade. 
[An  article  on  the  ASW  situation  by  Richard 
L  Qarwln  will  appear  In  next  month's  Scien- 
TiFic  American.)  Adn[ilral  Levering  Smith,  di- 
rector of  the  Navys  Strategic  Systems  Project, 
testified  in  1969  that  even  the  new  genera- 
tion of  Russian  ASW  submarines  will  not  be 
able  to  follow  our  PolarU  submarines,  and 
that  the  U.S.SJI.  has  no  specific  new  ASW 
methods  that  would  make  the  Polaris  fleet 
vvdnerable  to  attack.  That  Is  still  true  today. 
The  U.S.  has  spent  tens  of  bullous  of  dollars 
on  ASW  efforts  over  the  past  20  years  and 
stm  does  not  have  any  system  that  could 
even  begin  to  approach  the  kind  of  capa- 
bUity that  would  be  needed  to  eliminate  20 
to  30  mIssUe  submarines  almost  simultane- 
ously. The  Russians  are  far  behind  the  U.S. 
in  this  area,  and  they  have  the  serious  geo- 
graphical dUadvantages  of  remoteness  from 
and  unavaUabUlty  of  land  areas  contiguous 
to  the  oceans  in  which  their  ASW  systems 
would  have  to  operate.  Since  the  nature  of 


the  potential  ASW  threat  to  the  Polaris- 
Poseidon  system  cannot  even  be  foreseen  at 
this  point,  ULMS,  If  buUt  now,  may  be  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  wrong  threat.  The 
moet  obvious  improvement  to  Polaris-Posei- 
don would  be  to  increase  the  range  of  the 
missile  in  order  to  enlarge  the  ocean  areas 
from  which  mlssUes  could  be  launched.  The 
deployment  of  such  a  new  long-range  missile 
might  cost  nearly  seven  billion  dollars,  how- 
ever, and  in  any  case,  as  the  maps  on  pages 
18  and  10  show,  the  Poseidon  system  already 
has  a  tremendous  operational  fiexlbUlty  and 
is  not  threatened  In  its  present  launch  areas. 
Thus  there  are  strong  arguments  for  keep- 
ing both  the  ULMS  mIssUe  and  the  ULMS 
submarine  options  in  the  research  and  early 
development  stage.  This  would  aUow  the  ex- 
ploration of  all  approaches,  Including  small- 
er, slower  but  quieter  submarmes.  and  would 
avoid  the  mfr't'"e  of  a  premature  commit- 
ment to  a  large,  expensive  submarine  and 
missUe  program.  We  must  not  fall  into  the 
trap  of  buying  new  military  hardware  Just 
because  we  have  made  technological  ad- 
vances; there  is  no  quicker  way  to  price  our- 
selves out  of  the  security  market.  The  sub- 
marine missile  force  Is  the  backbone  of  our 
deterrent;  Its  present  strength  and  invul- 
nerabUlty  obviate  the  need  for  Its  replace- 
ment for  at  least  a  decade. 

ANTISU8>rARINE    WaRFAKE     AND    NaTIONAI, 

Security 
(By  Richard  L.  Oarviw) 
The   treaty  and  executive  agreement  re- 
cently signed  by  the  VS.  and  the  UB.S.R..  the 
culmination  of  three  years  of  the  strategie- 
anns-llmltatlon  talk   (SALT),  formally  rec- 
ognize  that   the   two   countries   accept   the 
mUitary  and  political  value  of  mutual  deter- 
rence as  a  means  of  forestalling  an  all-out 
nuclear  war.  The  accords  remove  one  poten- 
tial threat  to  the  effectiveness  of  strategic 
offensive  missiles,  on  which  deterrence  resu, 
by    prohibiting    the    U.S.    and    the   U.S.S.R. 
from  constructing  nationwide  antl-balllstlc- 
nilssUe    (ABM)    defenses.   By   ensuring    tlie 
effectiveness  of   our   offensive   missUes.   the 
ABM    treaty    greatly    enhances    our    future 
security.  The  SALT  accords,  however,  do  not 
prohibit   either   country   from   qualitatively 
improving    its    offensive   missile   forces,    for 
example   by   equipping   missUes   with    mul- 
tiple Independently  targeted  reentry  vehicle.^ 
(MIRV's)    or  by  Improving  the  accuracy  or 
explosive  yield  of  missile  warheads,  perhaps 
to   the   point   where   the   offensive   missiles 
have  a  high  probability  of  being  able  to  de- 
stroy land-based  missUes  In  their  silos    (if 
they  were  to  remain  there  until  they  were 
hit).  The  U.S.  could  in  fact  replace  Minutt- 
man  with  a  larger  missUe  in  the  same  silo. 
thereby  multiplying  the  "throw  weight "  of 
the  Mlnuteman  force  by  a  factor  of  three  or 
four.   As   a   result   of   this   possibility   each 
country  wUl  be  concerned  to  maintain  the 
Invulnerability  of  its  submarine-based  stra- 
tegic missiles,  which  are  essentially  immune 
to    attack    from    land-based    weapons    I  see 
"Missile  Submarines  and  National  Security. " 
by  Herbert  ScovlUe,  Jr.;  Scientific  American. 
June). 

A  potential  threat  to  the  submarine-based 
deterrent  already  exists  in  the  antisubma- 
rine-warfare (ASW)  forces  that  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.SS.R.  possess.  Fortunately,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art.  the  technology  of 
antisubmarine  warfare  is  even  less  effective 
m  a  disabling  strike  against  balUstic-missile- 
launchlng  submarines  than  it  is  agalu.^t 
nuclear-powered  submarines  designed  to  at- 
tack surface  ships.  Nevertheless,  given  the 
importance  of  the  submarine-based  deter- 
rent, it  Is  not  too  early  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  arms-control  limitations  on 
possible  methods  of  antisubmarine  warfare 
that  might  eventually  threaten  the  surviva- 
bility of  miasUe-launching  submarines. 

In  this  article  I  shall  distinguUh  between 
antisubmarine-warfare     techniques     whose 
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utility  is  tactical  (the  protection  of  surface 
shipping)  and  techniques  that  would  be  spe- 
cifically useful  against  submarines  carrying 
strategic  offensive  missiles.  I  hope  to  show 
that  one  could  limit  antisubmarine-warfare 
methods  that  would  threaten  the  submarine- 
based  deterrent  without  Impairing  one's 
ability  to  protect  surface  shipping  from  sub- 
marine attaclc.  The  precedent  set  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  nationwide  ABM  systems  shows 
that  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  a 
strong  Interest  In  preserving  a  controllable, 
survivable  force  of  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles  (SI^BM's).  Even  If  a  conven- 
tional war  were  to  break  out  between  the 
two  powers,  one  could  hope  to  continue  to 
deter  mutual  nuclear  aniUhUatlon  by  arrang- 
ing for  the  SLBM  forces  of  the  two  coimtrles 
to  survive.  To  that  end  one  might  now  con- 
sider a  possible  SALT  U  agreement  to  provide 
safe  passage  for  missile-launching  subma- 
rines along  designated  routes  to  the  open 
ocean.  This  Is  only  one  example  of  what 
might  be  In  the  Interest  of  both  the  UJS. 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mutual  acceptance  of  Invulnerability  for 
ballistic-mlssUe  submarines  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S£Jl.  does  not  extend,  however,  to  all 
possible  roles  for  those  submarines.  For  In- 
stance, a  deterrent  role  for  the  ballistic-mis- 
sile submarine  dees  not  require  that  all  boats 
be  In  firing  position  near  the  surface  and 
able  to  coordinate  theu:  fire  within  seconds. 
Nor  does  It  require  that  they  all  be  able  to 
survive  for  several  months  after  the  out- 
break of  a  major  war  without  suffering  any 
losses,  deliberate  or  inadvertent,  through 
antisubmarine  warfare.  The  principle  of  de- 
terrence would  seem  to  be  adequately  served 
If  balllstic-mlsslle  submarines  on  station 
could  survive  a  full  first -strike  onslaught  for 
a  few  hours  In  order  to  fire  their  weapons 
and  If  submarines  not  on  station  but  In  sanc- 
tuary or  In  the  broad  ocean  reaches  had  a 
good  probability  of  surviving  a  prudent  trip 
of  five  or  10  davs  to  firing  position. 

If  war  should  break  out  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  if  nuclear  weapons  were 
used  only  at  sea.  the  major  consequence 
would  be  the  destruction  of  each  country's 
relatively  few  capital  surface  ships.  Subma- 
rines, by  and  large,  would  survive.  Although 
one  cannot  exclude  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  mlsslle-carrylne:  submarines,  they 
do  not  change  the  conclusions.  I  shall  argtio 
the  compatibility  of  an  Invulnerable  sub- 
marine-based deterrent  force  with  the  active 
conduct  of  a  tactical,  nonnuclear  and  anti- 
submarine war. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  Involves  at  least 
four  activities'  that  proceed  In  logical  se- 
quence: Intelligence,  detection,  localization 
and  destrtictlon.  An  optional  tracking  stage 
of  hours  or  days  can  be  Imagined  between 
localization  and  destruction.  If  the  antisub- 
marine weapon  Is  an  antisubmarine  mine, 
of  course,  no  tracking  Is  Involved  and  the 
other  activities  are  collapsed  In  time  (al- 
though potentially  Intelligence  can  be  fed  in- 
to the  mine  from  outside  in  advance  or  at  ar- 
bitrary Intervals). 

Intelligence  Includes  such  Inforrnation  as 
the  number  of  enemy  submarines  of  each 
class,  for  example  attack  submarine  (SS), 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarine  (SSN), 
balllstlc-mlsslle-launchlng  submarine  (SSB), 
nuclear-powered  balllstlc-misslIe-launchinB 
submarine  (SSBN)  or  cruLse-mlasUe-launch- 
Ing  submarine  (SSO  or  SSGN).  Other  kinds 
of  Information  Include  number  and  range 
of  ml.sslle.s.  number  and  type  of  torpedoes, 
speed  and  endurance,  noise  level,  and  sonar 
and  radar  capability.  In  addition  to  this 
Intelligence  on  force  levels  and  technical 
characteristics  there  is  tactical  Intelligence, 
dealing  broadly  with  the  number  of  enemy 
submarines  out  of  port,  the  number  In  each 
ocean  basin,  operating  tactics,  special  vul- 
nerabilities and  so  on.  Tactical  Intelligence 
Bbades  into  detection  and  localization  when 
a  submarine  can  be  limited  to  a  certain  area. 
Over  the  years  varioiis  methods  have  been 


employed  for  detecting  submarines.  Includ- 
ing the  detection  of  periscopes  by  radax, 
radio-frequency  direction  finding  and  visual 
sighting  from  aircraft.  Although  aU  play  a 
role  in  tactical  antisubmarine  (q>eratlons,  the 
only  ciurently  effective  way  to  locate  a  sub- 
merged submarine  from  any  distance  Is  by 
the  use  of  acoustic  methods,  which  can  be 
either  passive  or  active.  Passive  techniques 
include  dispersed  or  concentrated  arrays  of 
fixed  hydrophones,  sonobuoy  fields  and  hy- 
drophones mounted  either  on  siu-face  vessels 
(usually  destroyers)  or  on  other  submarines. 
Active  techniques  all  require  some  kind  of 
sonar  gear:  a  sound  generator  combined 
with  a  hydrophone  to  receive  reflected  sound 
waves.  Sonor  systems  can  be  mounted  on 
submarines,  surface  ships  or  on  devices 
towed  at  various  depths  from  ships  or  heli- 
copters. In  addition  sonar  gear  can  be  de- 
ployed In  fixed  underwater  systems. 

Passive  techniques  rely  simply  on  the  de- 
tection of  noise  generated  by  a  submarine. 
When  a  submarine  Is  running  at  high  speed, 
the  principal  sound  energy  detectable  at 
long  range  Is  radiated  primarily  by  the  pro- 
peller and  by  water  flowing  around  the  hull 
of  the  ship.  At  low  speeds  the  major  source 
of  submarine  nols?  Is  sound  generated  by 
installed  machinery  of  various  kinds,  par- 
ticularly rotating  machinery  that  is  unbal- 
anced. Even  a  very  noisy  submarine,  how- 
ever, radiates  lees  than  one  watt  of  acoustic 
power.  One  can  therefore  Imagine  the  prob- 
lem of  detecting  this  tiny  signal  at  long 
range  In  the  prest-nce  of  noise  from  waves 
and  wind,  undersea  life  and  hundreds — even 
thousands — of  surface  vessels. 

The  propagation  of  sound  In  the  ocean  Is 
extremely  complex.  Since  the  velocity  of 
sound  under  water  varies  with  temperature, 
pressure  and  salinity.  It  also  varies  with 
depth,  position  and  season.  These  variations 
In  sound  velocity  under  some  conditions  bend 
underwater  sound  waves  as  much  as  15  de- 
grees, so  that  thera  Is  no  guarantee  that 
noise  radiated  from  a  submarine  will  con- 
sistently reach  even  the  mcst  sensitive  pas- 
sive listening  post.  On  the  other  hand,  sound 
waves  are  guided  frr  thousands  of  miles 
with  surprisingly  little  less  If  they  happen 
to  be  generated  In  the  deep  sound  channel, 
a  plane  of  minimum  sound  velocity  lying  at 
a  depth  cf  some  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  A  sound 
signal  can  travel  3,000  miles  In  the  deep 
sound  channel  and  still  retain  1  percent  of 
the  Intensity  it  had  after  traveling  only  30 
miles  (suffering  only  cylindrical  spreading 
10S.S).  The  existence  of  the  denp  sound  chan- 
nel is  of  no  direct  help  In  submarine  detec- 
tion, however,  becaus?  existing  submarines 
cannot  safely  descend  t-o  that  depth  and 
would  be  unwise  to  do  so  even  If  they  could. 
^Hicn  a  near-.surface  hydrophone  Is  moved 
away  from  a  near-surface  submarine  sound 
sourr?.  the  received  signal  often  drops  rap- 
Idly  beyond  a  few  kilometers  and  then  rises 
to  a  high  level  again  In  successive  "conver- 
gence z»nes"  at  multiples  of  about  60  kilo- 
meters (the  distance  required  for  a  sound 
wave  Initially  horizontal  to  be  refracted 
through  and  beyor.d  the  deep  sound  channel 
and  to  return  again  to  the  surface). 

Detecting  a  submarine  In  the  Immense 
background  of  ocean  noise  reqxilres  dis- 
crimination or  processing  gain.  The  desired 
source  Is  known  to  be  a  point  within  a  few 
hundred  meters  of  the  surface.  Moreover, 
the  source  can  be  assumed  to  have  a  station- 
ary spectrum  In  which  there  are  usually 
strong  line  components.  For  decades  large 
cadres  of  competent  technicians  have  been 
working  on  the  problems  of  extracting  the 
submarine's  "signal"  from  the  noise  In  which 
It  Is  Immersed;  the  result  has  been  a  large 
variety  of  systems  emphasizing  different 
choices  of  available  parameters,  guided  by 
operational  considerations,  analysis  or 
tradition. 

Basically  the  signal  received  from  a  source 
at  a  given  assumed  point  can  be  enhanced 


with  re^>ect  to  noise  or  other  point  sources 
by  adding  in  a  coherent  way  the  signals  re- 
ceived at  hydrophones  located  in  different 
places.  In  a  fixed  dispersed  array  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  hydrophones  could  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  an  entire  ocean  basin. 
The  signals  detected  by  the  various  instru- 
ments could  be  fed  into  a  large  computer 
provided  with  a  program  that  assumee  that 
a  submarine,  located  somewhere  in  the  de- 
tection area,  successively  occupies  many  pos- 
sible points;  for  each  point  the  program 
could  introduce  an  appropriate  time  delay  in 
the  electrical  output  from  each  hydrophone. 
The  computer  could  then  add  delayed  elec- 
trical signals  and  ask  whether  the  resulting 
Integrated  signal  resembles  the  soimd  from 
a  submarine  or  is  simply  Just  noise. 

In  a  fixed  concentrated  array  the  hydro- 
phones might  be  spread  in  a  line  no  more 
than  a  few  hundred  meters  long.  Here  the 
computer  tests  the  result  of  integrating  the 
various  signals  after  inserting  time  delays 
allowing  for  the  sound  source  to  He  In  some  n 
number  of  distinguishable  directions  in  a 
360-degree  arc.  With  processing  equipment 
of  sufficient  size  and  power  one  can  ar- 
range for  the  beams  from  n  directions  to  be 
formed  simviltaneously  rather  than  sequen- 
tially, thereby  ensuring  that  no  signal  is 
lost.  Both  dispersed  and  concentrated  fixed 
arrays  can  incorporate  hydrophones  at  vari- 
ous depths;  by  introducing  vertical  direc- 
tivity the  signal  from  distant  sources  Is  en- 
hanced and  locally  generated  stirface  noise  Is 
reduced. 

Sonobuoy  fields  are  most  expedltiotisly 
sown  from  and  monitored  by  aircraft.  The 
U.S.  has  both  shore-based  aircraft  (the  P- 
3C)  and  sea-based  aircraft  (the  B-2  and 
soon  the  S-3)  equipped  to  drop  sonobuoys 
weighing  a  few  kilogranxs  from  either  low 
or  high  altitude.  A  hydrophone,  dangling 
from  each  sonobuoy  at  a  substantial  depth, 
picks  up  pressure  signals  that  are  then  re- 
layed by  radio  to  the  aircraft.  In  principle 
the  signals  could  be  added  coherently,  as  are 
the  signals  from  fixed  arrays,  but  this  would 
be  difficult  with  sonobuoy  fields  since  the 
buoys  have  considerable  freedom  of  move- 
ment. The  alternative  Is  to  monitor  the  field 
by  listening  to  one  sonobuoy  after  another 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  submarine 
is  in  the  vicinity.  Processing  gain  can  still 
be  obtained  from  a  single  hydrophone  by 
making  a  time  or  frequency  analysis  of  the 
soimd  signal.  An  aircraft  will  have  a  search 
rate  of  so  many  thousand  square  kilometers 
psr  hour,  limited  not  so  much  by  its  flight 
speed  as  by  Its  ability  to  monitor  each  sono- 
buoy effectively. 

The  most  highly  regarded  vessel  for  passive 
acoustic  detection  of  submarines  is  an- 
other submarine,  since  it  Is  far  quieter  than 
a  stulace  ship.  Moreover,  a  hunter-killer 
submarine  Is  large  enough  to  carry  an  array 
of  hydrophones  to  produce  a  narrow  listen- 
ing beam  for  long-range  detection.  Depend- 
ing on  the  sound-velocity  profile  and  the 
noise  level  of  the  hunted  and  the  hunter, 
the  effective  range  for  passive  detection  can 
vary  from  less  than  a  kilometer  to  100  kilo- 
meters or  more.  Factors  affecting  range  In- 
clude the  reflection  of  sound  waves  from  the 
ocean  bottom  and  the  signal-processing  ca- 
pability of  the  hunter  submarine.  As  might 
be  expected,  passive  acoustic  measures  be- 
come less  effective  as  submarine  designers 
learn  to  build  quieter  vessels  and  submarine 
commanders  learn  how  to  minimize  the 
radiation  of  noise.  In  any  event  a  submarine 
lying  "dead"  in  the  water  cannot  be  detected 
by  passive  techniques.  As  a  result  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.SS.R.  both  rely  heavily  on  active 
acoustic-detection,  or  sonar,  systems. 

Although  sonar  gear  Is  installed  on  both 
surface  vessels  and  submarines,  one  of  the 
potentially  most  effective  antisubmarine 
measures  makes  use  of  helicopters  operating 
from  carriers,  destroyers  or  other  sea  plat- 
forms. The  sonar  devices  are  lowered  from 
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the  hellcDpter  by  winch  and  can  descend 
to  depths  of  several  hundred  meters.  An 
explosive  charge  can  be  detonated  to  produce 
an  omnidirectional  sound  wave,  or  magneto- 
strlctlve  or  piezoelectric  systems  can  be 
used  to  generate  narrow  beams  of  sound.  The 
sound-wave  probe  is  reflected  from  the  sea 
surface  the  sea  bottom  and  marine  animals, 
large  and  small,  as  well  as  from  any  sub- 
marine in  the  vicinity.  The  reflected  signals 
are  picked  up  and  transmitted  by  way  of 
the  hoist  cable  to  the  helicopter  for  process- 
ing and  display.  To  achieve  efficient  radiation 
and  useful  angular  discrimination  from  heli- 
copter-suspended platforms  one  us?s  sound 
frequencies  in  the  range  between  one  and 
10  kllohertz  (1.000  and  10,000  cycles  per 
second)  as  compared  with  the  subkllohertz 
waves  emnloyed  for  long-range  detection. 
Signals  in  the  range  of  100  kllohertz  to 
one  megah-rtz  attenuate  so  rapidly  and  be- 
come so  scattered  that  they  are  not  useful 
for  submarine  detection  at  long  range. 

In  principle  active  sonars  can  detect 
moving  objects  more  readily  than  stationary 
objects,  because  the  Doppler  shift  In  the 
sonar  echo  can  be  used  to  enhance  the  signal. 
On  the  other  hand,  even  when  the  acoustic 
energy  is  confined  to  an  ocean  layer  including 
the  submarine,  active  sonars  suffer  a  two- 
way  loss:  the  power  illuminating  the  target 
falls  off  directly  with  the  distance,  which 
means  that  the  return  signal  decreases  as 
the  square  of  the  distance.  In  other  words, 
for  equivalent  received  signals  an  active  scnar 
must  illuminate  the  target  with  at  least  as 
much  energy  as  the  target  Is  radiating  by 
itself  (assuming  that  It  Is  radiating  and  not 
Just  lying  dead  in  the  water),  although 
detection  can  be  accomplished  with  weaker 
signals  because  the  precise  form  of  the  sig- 
nal Is  known  and  often  chosen  to  be  best 
adapted  to  signal  processing. 

The  purpose  of  active  sonar  Is  not  neces- 
sarily to  sweep  the  oceans  clear  of  sub- 
marines; such  systems  are  often  employed  to 
provide  a  submarine-free  region  a  few  kilo- 
meters m  diameter  in  which  merchant  or 
military  ships  can  be  free  from  attack.  When 
submarines  had  only  unguided  torpedoes  to 
attack  shipping,  active  sonars  mounted  on 
destroyers  or  suspended  from  helicopters  pro- 
vided reasonable  protection.  Now.  however, 
submarines  carry  acoustic  homing  torpedoes 
with  a  range  of  10  kilometers  or  more.  And 
the  cruise  missiles  carried  by  many  Russian 
submarines  have  an  effective  range  of  hun- 
dreds of  kilometers,  which  means  that  active 
sonar  cannot  provide  a  point  defense  against 
such  submarines. 

In  the  past  decade  much  work  has  been 
done  on  active  sonar  systems  anchored  to  the 
ocean  bottom  In  an  effort  to  provide  detection 
of  submarines  at  ranges  of  hundreds  of  kilo- 
meters. These  flxed-actlve  systems,  as  they 
are  called,  emit  a  narrowly  focused  beam  of 
sound  at  frequencies  of  a  few  hundred  hertz 
and  a  power  level  of  several  megawatts. 
Such  Installations  not  only  are  expensive  but 
also  have  the  drawback  of  broadcasting  their 
location,  which  makes  them  vulnerable  to 
countermeasures.  The  opposition  need  not 
even  destroy  the  Installation;  by  sampling 
the  pulses  emitted  by  the  system  it  can  con- 
trive to  "spoof"  or  Jam  It. 

An  alternative  to  the  fixed-active  sonar 
system  Is  the  semlactlve.  or  blstatlc,  system, 
in  which  the  transmitters  and  receivers  are 
widely  separated.  Such  systems  are  probably 
harder  to  spoof  or  Jam  than  ordinary  active 
sonars  and  they  provide  more  leeway  in  the 
depth  at  which  the  transmitter  can  be  lo- 
cated. At  very  high  power  levels  a  deep  trans- 
mitter Is  Iks  limited  by  cavitation:  the  rapid 
expansion  and  coUapse  of  bubbles  that  arise 
from  gases  dissolved  in  the  water. 

After  a  submarine  has  been  detected  In  a 
certain  target  area,  say  in  an  area  60  kilom- 
eters square,  the  next  step  la  to  pinpoint  its 
position.  Localization  can  be  done  from  the 
air,  from  the  surface  or  from  below  the  sur- 


face. If  an  aircraft  such  as  a  P-3  or  an  S-2 
is  employed,  it  can  drop  directional  sono- 
buoys that  are  capable  of  indicating  the 
bearing  from  the  sonobuoy  to  the  submarine. 
The  aircraft  then  foUows  along  this  line  by 
dropping  more  sonobuoys.  When  the  sub- 
marine has  been  located  to  an  accuracy  of 
one  kilometer  or  so,  its  position  can  be  de- 
termined still  more  precisely  by  low-level 
passes  with  a  magnetic-anomaly  detector 
(MAD)  to  sense  the  presence  of  a  large 
mass  of  submerged  steel. 

If  localization  is  conducted  by  helicopter, 
the  preferred  detector  is  active  sonar  sus- 
pended from  the  aircraft,  which  can  deter- 
mine range  accturately  and  bearing  somewhat 
less  accurately.  If  one  assumes  that  the  sonar 
has  a  range  of  three  kilometers  and  that  five 
minutes  of  listening  are  needed  each  time 
the  sonar  unit  is  lowered  into  the  water,  one 
can  estimais  that  one  helicopter  can  search 
300  square  kilometers  per  hour.  Thus  within 
an  hour  six  helicopter  should  have  a  50  per- 
cent chance  of  finding  a  single  submarine 
known  Initially  to  be  in  a  square  area  50 
kilometers  on  a  side. 

If  the  search  Is  conducted  by  surface  ships, 
active  sonar  Is  used  In  essentially  the  same 
way  as  by  helicopters  except  that  a  surface 
ship  does  not  have  nearly  the  speed  advan- 
tage over  a  submarine  that  a  helicopter  has. 
Tiiis  disadvantage  is  partly  compensated  for 
by  the  siu-face  ship's  ability  to  carry  a  sonar 
of  much  higher  power  and  effectiveness  than 
the  equipment  a  helicopter  can  carry. 

Underwater  search  by  one  or  mere  hunter- 
killer  submarines  Is  perhaps  the  slowest  but 
not  necessarily  the  least  effective  way  of 
localizing  a  submarine.  A  hunter-kUler  sub- 
marine has  an  optimum  search  speed  of  be- 
tween five  and  15  knots.  For  a  given  sonar 
range  the  area  searched  Increases  linearly 
with  speed,  but  the  self-noise  generated  as 
speed  Increases  reduces  the  effective  sonar 
range.  Hence  the  optimum  search  speed  is  a 
compromise. 

In     antisubmarine-warfare     exercises     an 
"enemy"  submarine  that  with  much  effort 
has    been    detected    and    localized    Is    often 
tracked  for  hours  or  even  days.  The  tracking 
skUl  thus  developed  In  peacetime,  however, 
has   little   applicability    in    wartime.   Under 
wartime    conditions    an    enemy    submarine 
would  ordinarily  be  sunk  as  soon  as  It  was 
localized.   As   for   tracking   the   other  side's 
balllstlc-mlssUe  submarines  24  hours  a  day 
in  peacetime,  the  simultaneous  tracking  of 
30  to  50  modern  submarines  Is  so  difficult  that 
its  feasibility  seems  doubtful.  Even   If  the 
Job  could  be  done.  It  is  the  thesis  of  this 
article  that  continuous  tracking  Is  distinctly 
undesirable  If  one  concedes  that  the  nuclear 
deterrent  Is  valuable  and  should  be  preserved. 
Let   us  see  nonetheless  what   continuous 
tracking  Involves.  Antisubmarine  warfare  is 
the   primary    mission    cf    the   U.S.    fleet   of 
nuclear-powered    hunter-killer    submarines, 
numbering  some  57  vessels.  Their  chief  sen- 
sor Is  low-frequency  passive  sonar.  Depend- 
ing on  the  state  of  the  sea.  they  are  prob- 
ably able  to  detect  a  moving  Russian  sub- 
marine at  distances  ranging  from  a  few  kilo- 
meters to  perhaps  20  or  30  kUometers  under 
more  favorable  conditions.  An  effort  to  carry 
out  passive  acoustic  tracking  reliably  at  a 
range  of  10  kilometers  or  more  in  the  face 
of  changing  sea  conditions,  nonnal  variations 
in  sound  velocity,  sea  noise  and  the  evasive 
measures    readUy    available    to    the    quarry 
seems  doomed,  however,  to  faUure.  If  such 
tracking  could  be  accomplished  at  all,  sev- 
eral  hunter-killer   submarines  would  prob- 
ably  have   to   be   assigned   to  each   hunted 
submarine.  Moreover,  if  the  necessity  should 
arise,  the  destruction  of  an  enemy  submarine 
at  a  range  of  10  kilometers  or  more  before 
it  could  fire  its  missUes  might  caU  for  a 
we^on   faster   tlian   the  standard   torpedo. 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  including  the 
possibility  of  acoustic  countermeasures,  my 
own  view  1b  that  effective  covert  tracking  Is 


not  a  plausible  disarming  threat  to  the  sub- 
marine-based deterrent  forces  of  either  the 
U.S.  or  the  U^.SJi. 

Active  sonar  tracking  from  submarines, 
surface  vessels  or  aircraft  Is  another  story. 
Olven  the  mission  to  maintain  at  all  times 
the  ability  to  destroy  the  enemy  fleet  of  bal- 
listic-missile submarine  befcre  it  could 
launch  Its  weapons,  one  would  immediately 
think  of  active  trailing  from  extremely  short 
range,  say  a  few  hundred  meters.  At  that 
distance  a  sonar  operating  at  a  frequency  of 
100  to  1,000  kllohertz  would  be  compact  and 
low-powered  and  could  provide  a  clear  pic- 
torial representation  of  the  target.  For.  ex- 
ample, a  1,000  kllohertz  (one  megahertz) 
sonar  would  provide  a  resolution  cf  .'^0  ce  "- 
meters  on  a  target  200  meters  away.  Mounted 
on  a  specialized  trailing  vehicle  (submerged, 
on  the  surface  or  airborne),  such  a  sonar 
could  provide  a  detailed  picture  of  its  quarry 
every  few  seconds.  The  tracker  could  there- 
fore sail  In  formation  with  the  quarry  wlth- 
ovit  fear  of  collision. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  the 
command-?  nd-control  arrarpemcnts  that 
would  enable  the  small  specialized  tracking 
ship  to  destroy  its  quarry  on  command  or 
that  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  both 
ships  If  the  quarry  should  attempt  to  use 
force  against  the  tracker.  The  Important  fact 
Is  that  the  characteristics  of  such  a  close-in 
tracking  ship  (be  It  a  submarine,  a  surface 
vessel  or  an  aircraft)  are  quite  different 
from  those  of  any  craft  deployed  in  large 
numbers  today.  The  craft  would  need  to 
have  endurance  and  good  seakeeping  quali- 
ties; It  would  have  no  need  for  more  than 
a  few  torpedoes  or  other  destructive  weapons, 
and  none  for  a  large  crew  or  great  flexibility 
of  operation. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  this  type  of  active 
tracking  seems  to  lie  not  In  maintaining 
tracking  but  In  ensuring  that  a  tracker  is  as- 
signed to  every  balllstlc-mlsslle-launchlng 
submarine  that  leaves  the  home  port  and 
crosses  a  detection  barrier  of  some  kind.  Ob- 
viously the  other  side  will  seek  to  avoid  de- 
tection by  employing  various  stratagems, 
perhaps  by  sending  Its  missile  submarines 
across  the  barrier  In  clumps  or  by  mixing 
them  with  non-mlsslle-submarlne  decoys. 
The  many  possibilities  need  not  concern  us 
here.  As  I  have  argued  above,  tracking  (par- 
ticularly active  tracking)  has  little  applica- 
tion to  tactical  antisubmarine  warfare,  but 
if  done  successfully  and  without  opposi- 
tion. It  could  Jeopardize  the  survivability  of 
the  balllstlc-mlssUe-submarlne  forcco  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  VS.  Navy  has  two  principal  weanons 
for  destroying  enemy  submarines:  the  light- 
weight 12-lnch  Mark  46  active  acoustic  hom- 
ing torpedo  and  the  full-size  21-inch  Mark  48 
activepasslve  acoustic  homing  torpedo 
(which  Is  Just  coming  In-o  service).  The  12- 
lnch  torpedo  Is  essentially  the  only  effective 
antisubmarine  weapon  available  to  aircraft 
and  helicopters.  It  can  also  be  launched  from 
the  deck  of  a  ship  or  delivered  by  a  drone 
helicopter.  A  rocketboos'e'^  version  has  more 
range  and  can  get  to  its  target  faster  than 
the  standard  Mark  46.  The  Mark  48  is  a  long- 
range  torpedo  with  a  large  warhead;  when  It 
is  launched  by  a  hunter-killer  submarine,  It 
can  be  guided  electrically  by  means  of  a 
control  wire.  Like  any  other  weapon,  a  hom- 
ing torpedo  will  not  be  perfectly  reliable  In 
actual  combat,  and  It  may  be  vulnerable 
to  countermeasures. 

Specialists  In  antisubmarine  warfare  have 
long  been  attracted  to  more  effective  anti- 
submarine mines.  Such  mines  could  be  plant- 
ed defensively  to  protect  harbors  or  to  cordon 
off  a  landing  area  for  an  expedltlonarj'  force. 
They  could  also  be  used  to  keep  enemy  sub- 
marines  from  leaving  their  home  ports,  to 
create  a  barrier  across  straits  or  even  to  limit 
travel  in  the  open  ocean. 
Since  ordinary  mines  have  a  limited  radltia 
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of  effectiveness  (submarines  could  pass  above 
or  below  them),  such  mines  can  be  used 
against  submarines  only  In  shallow  water. 
There  have  been  recurrent  proposals,  how- 
ever, for  a  mine  that  would  either  drive  It- 
self dow-nward  when  a  trip  wire  Indicated  a 
submarine  wns  passing  below  it  or  drive  It- 
self upward  when  a  sxjbmarlne  was  detected 
«bove  It,  Mines  with  this  capability  are  prob- 
ably under  development  In  both  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.SS  Jl. 

If  such  a  mine  were  based  on  the  Mark 
46  torpedo.  It  should  cost  well  under  $100,- 
000  and  have  a  50  percent  chance  of  destroy- 
ing any  submarine  passing  within  one  kilo- 
meter of  it.  Thus  500  mines  would  be  enough 
to  cover  the  gap  of  1.000  kilometers  between 
Greenlauil  and  the  British  Isles.  Actually  the 
mines  would  not  be  sown  check  by  Jowl  In 
a  thin  line;  they  could  better  be  deployed  In 
a  minefield  100  kilometers  deep  with  a  den- 
sity of  one  mine  per  two  kilometers  of  front 
&o  that  500  mines  would  still  suffice. 

The  mines  would  allow  surface  ships  to 
pass  without  harm,  and  the  commanders  of 
friendly  submarines  could  traverse  the  mine- 
field safely  with  the  aid  of  charts.  The  mines 
could  be  remotely  activated  and  deactivated. 
They  could  be  laid  by  aircraft,  surface  ships 
or  submarines.  For  about  J50  million  (less 
than  the  cost  of  one  destroyer)  It  should  be 
possible  to  provide  a  robust,  effective  bar- 
rier 1.000  kilometers  long  with  low  physical 
and  poUtlc.ll  vulnerability. 

I^et  us  now  try  to  distinguish  between  the 
kind  of  antlsubmiriiie  lorce  needed  to  pro- 
tect surface  shipping  and  the  kind  of  spe- 
cialized capability  needed  to  And.  trark  ai.d 
destroy  on  signal  balllsiic-mlsslle  subma- 
rines. Because  these  two  needs  Impose  con- 
fli-itlng  requlremenis  on  the  design  of  antl- 
submarlne-wartare  forces  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  U.S.  Navy  sometimes  takes  a 
self -contradictory  position  when  It  tries  to 
argue  on  the  one  hand  the  invulnerability  of 
Us  Polarls-Poseldon  submarine  fleet  and  on 
the  other  the  efTectiveiiess  of  Its  antisub- 
marine forces.  I  shr.ll  arg\ie  that  one  can 
develop  antisubmM-ine  measures  sufliclent  to 
protect  surface  shipping  during  an  actual 
conflict  without  developing  an  antisubma- 
rine capability  of  such  a  nature  that  It  Jeop- 
ardizes the  other  side's  submarine-based 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Unlike  major  cities  or  even  aircraft  car- 
riers, merchant  ships  are  plentiful  and  of 
modest  value;  they  are  substantially  less 
costly  and  easier  to  replace  than  nxiclear- 
powered  attack  submarines.  A  nierchant  ship 
delivered  in  1972  with  a  speed  of  22  knots 
and  a  deadweight  of  29.000  tons  costs  about 
$23  million.  A  U.S.  nuclear  submarine  costs 
more  than  $150  million.  The  average  crew 
size  of  nuclear  submarines  also  substantially 
exceeds  that  of  modem  merchant  ships.  The 
U.S.  has  some  100  attack  submarines;  the 
US.S.R.  has  about  300  oceangoing  subma- 
rines of  all  types.  During  World  War  11  Ger- 
many lost  about  700  submarines  and  sank 
2.600  merchant  ships,  accounting  for  13  mil- 
lion tons  of  slilpplng  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
Therefore  lu  round  numbers  Germany  lost 
one  submarine  for  every  17,000  tons  of  Allied 
shipping  sent  to  the  bottom.  If  In  another 
war  U.S.  antisubmarine  forces  were  able  to 
destroy  one  enemy  nuclear-powered  attack 
submarine  for  every  10  merchant  ships  sunk, 
we  should  probably  regard  the  exchange 
ratio  as  being  In  our  favor.  In  such  a  war  of 
attrition  the  nonnuclear-powered  subma- 
rine could  be  the  greater  threat. 

A  well-protected  convoy  remains  a  prin- 
cipal means  for  protecting  surface  vessels. 
With  the  various  antisubmarine  measures 
described  above  It  should  be  possible  to 
achieve  a  kill  ratio  of  one  enemy  subma- 
rine for  every  10  merchantmen  sunk.  Al- 
though this  ratio  might  be  acceptable  for 
ordinary  military  and  civilian  cargoes.  It 
would  not  be  satisfactory  If  the  surface  ves- 


sels carried  troops  or  critical  materiel  re- 
quired at  a  specific  time  by  troops  being  fer- 
ried by  air. 

Protection  for  such  vessels  Is  ordinarily 
Imagined  to  be  provided  by  destroyer-escort 
vehicles  with  extra-powerful  sonars  that  pro- 
vide a  moving  screen  extending  well  beyond 
torpedo  range  and  within  which  enemy  sub- 
marines would  have  a  high  probability  of  be- 
ing located  and  destroyed.  In  my  own  opin- 
ion the  best  way  to  create  such  a  screen 
would  be  to  Improve  the  capability  of  anti- 
submarine helicopters  by  placing  the  anal- 
ysis and  data-processing  equipment  for  each 
helicopter  in  a  van  on  the  deck  of  a  ship 
rather  than  1 1  the  helic'jpter  Itself.  With 
the  room  saved  ench  helicopter  could  be  pro- 
vided with  several  active  sonars,  which  could 
be  deployed  by  a  .single  helicopter  In  leap- 
frog fashion,  with  the  control  and  signal 
analysis  transmitted  by  radio  between  ship 
and  sonars.  In  this  way  it  should  be  possible 
to  Increase  the  cJTeciiveness  of  antisubma- 
rine helicopters  by  a  factor  of  five,  while  re- 
ducing the  crew  from  four  to  no  more  than 
two  persons.  Although  such  Improved  hell- 
copters  can  provide  a  potent  locil  defense,  a 
balUstic-ml^slle-launchlng  submarine  could 
easily  move  out  of  range  when  It  detected 
the  approach  of  such  a  convoy. 

Because  a  convoy  has  cartain  Inherent  vul- 
nerabilities, such  as  inviting  attack  by 
straight-running  torpedoes  or  by  cruise  mis- 
siles launched  from  a  considerable  dlst.ance, 
it  is  sometimes  preferable  to  allow  fast  mer- 
chant ships  to  sail  Independently  at  maxi- 
mum speed.  The  threat  to  such  sliips  from 
torpedo  attack  might  be  reduced  to  negligible 
proportions  if  each  ship  carried  some  retalia- 
tory homing  torpedoes  that  would  be 
launched  automatically  from  the  deck  of  the 
ship  if  the  ship  were  struck  by  a  torpedo. 
This  tactic  could  deter  torpedo  attack  (with- 
out defending  against  It  I  in  Just  the  same 
way  that  the  strategic  offensive  force  reliably 
deters  a  first  strike. 

The  defense  of  aircraft  carriers  presents 
a  special  problem.  An  aircraft  carrier  can 
scarcely  be  hidden.  Its  screws  can  be  heard 
all  the  way  across  an  ocean:  It  is  highly  visi- 
ble on  radar  and  can  be  detected  by  other 
means.  For  these  reasons  carriers  are  built 
resist  damage;  as  many  as  a  dozen  torpedoes 
are  said  to  be  needed  to  sink  one.  A  close-in 
defense  against  tcrpedc-launching  subma- 
rines can  be  provided  by  the  same  helicopter- 
sonar  screen  already  described  fcr  the  protec- 
tion of  convoys.  As  some  additional  protec- 
tion against  cruise  missiles  launched  from  a 
distance  of  hundreds  of  kilometers  carriers 
are  already  equipped  with  rapid-firing  auto- 
matic weapons  that  provide  a  last-ditcb  de- 
fense. These  defenses  against  cruise  missiles 
could  be  further  improved.  One  should  prob- 
ably ccnslder  installing  active  antltorpedo 
defenses  directly  en  the  carrier's  hull.  None 
of  these  measures  for  the  defense  of  aircraft 
carriers  poses  any  threat  to  the  ballistic- 
missile  submarine. 

In  any  readily  foreseeable  war  between  the 
UjS.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  a  major  part  of  the  con- 
flict at  sea  will  be  asymmetrical :  an  essentia! 
mission  of  the  U.S.  Navy  will  be  to  keep  the 
sea  lanes  open  and  an  essential  mission  of 
the  Russian  navy  will  be  to  close  them.  Only 
in  preserving  the  security  of  their  submarine- 
based  ballistic-missile  forces  are  the  missions 
of  the  two  navies  S3rmmetrlcal.  By  empha- 
sizing the  antisubmarine  measures  discussed 
here,  the  UjS.  can  carry  out  its  two  missions; 
it  should  be  able  to  protect  surface  shipping 
and  nullify  the  Russian  attack-submarine 
force  without  creating  a  credible  threat  to 
Russia's  submarine-based  nuclear  deterrent. 
It  !s  this  freedom  to  pursue  their  individual 
and  opposing  Interests,  while  not  Jeopardis- 
ing their  common  Interest  In  an  Invulnerable 
sea-based  deterrent,  that  could  lead  to  arms- 
control  agreements  to  provide  enhanced  and 
equal  security  for  the  SLBM  deterrent  forces. 


As  we  have  seen,  neither  country  as  yet 
has  the  means  for  negating  that  deterrent. 
Even  If  the  U.S.  were  to  improve  Its  tactical 
antisubmarine  techniques  to  the  level  I  have 
described,  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
threat  to  Russia's  ballistic-missile  subma- 
rines. For  example,  antisubmarine  mcasires 
that  would  require,  say,  10  days  to  destroy 
half  of  the  enemy's  ballistic-missile  subma- 
rines In  the  open  ocean  cannot  be  said  to 
threaten  the  deterrent.  If  such  measures  re- 
quired only  10  minutes,  they  would  be  a  real 
threat. 

Moving  cordons  of  antisubmarine  vehicles 
around  convoys  of  aircraft  carriers,  designed 
to  protect  at  most  1,000  square  kilometers  of 
ocean  at  a  time,  can  be  easily  avoided  by  bal- 
Ilstlc-mlsslle-carrylng  submarines  and  hence 
present  no  threat  to  them.  By  the  same  to- 
ken the  statistical  defense  of  individual  mer- 
chant ships,  triggered  only  by  a  torpedo  ex- 
plosion, is  no  threat. 

Would  the  emplacement  of  advanced  mine 
barriers  be  regarded  as  a  threat?  A  barrier 
1.000  kilometers  long  extending  from  Green- 
land to  the  British  Isles  could  undoubtedly 
take  a  substantial  toll  of  deterrent-force  sub- 
marines that  tried  to  cress  It  after  hostilities 
began.  We  are  assuming  here  that  the  con- 
flict is  originally  noiuiuclear  and  that  both 
sides  want  to  preserve  their  submarine-based 
deterrent  to  keep  it  that  way.  Even  if  the 
U.S.  did  not  deliberately  cooperate  In  help- 
ing deterrent-force  submarines  through  the 
minefield,  at  least  half  shoiild  survive  the 
one-way  trip  needed  to  reach  firing  position. 
The  SLBM  force  could  b2  stationed  behind 
the  mine'eld  without  suffering  attrition;  Its 
detjrrent  power  would  not  be  Impaired  by 
the  losses  suffered  on  a  one-way  trip  through 
a  barrier  If  the  order  were  given  to  move  to 
firing  position  and  launch.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  minefleld  would  take  a  prohibitive 
toll  of  antlshlpplng  submarines,  which  must 
make  many  trips  in  and  out  of  their  home 
port. 

The  question  sometimes  raised  is:  How 
shculd  the  U.S.  respond  if  the  Polarls-Posel- 
don fleet  should  suffer  attrition  during 
peacetime  under  circumstances  that  seemed 
susplcl-us?  My  personal  view  Is  that  neither 
the  U.S.  nor  the  U.S.S.R.  has  any  Incentive 
to  covertly  reduce  the  size  of  the  other's 
deterrent  fleet.  Furthermore,  It  is  difficult  to 
guarantee  that  such  a  covert  action  Is  not 
exposed.  Finally,  each  side  has  equal  vul- 
nerablltly  In  Its  submarine-deterrent  fleet. 

A  more  difficult  problem  Is  to  know  how 
to  condiict  active,  conventional  ocean  war, 
Including  tactical  antisubmarine  warfare, 
without  an  accompanying  and  unintended 
attrition  of  the  opponent's  submarine-based 
nuclear  deterrent.  Let  us  turn  to  that  prob- 
lem. 

The  first  step  In  reducing  unintentional 
attrition  would  be  formal  recognition  that  it 
Is  In  the  mutual  Interest  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  preserve  the  submarine-based  deter- 
rent not  only  In  peacetime  but  also  indefi- 
nitely during  a  conflict  to  forestall  the  esca- 
lation to  all-out  nuclear  war.  One  can  Imag- 
ine how  many  possible  arms-control  agree- 
ments that  would  then  contribute  to  the 
continued  Invulnerability  of  the  submarine- 
based  deterrent. 

Such  an  agreement  might  have  two  goals. 
First,  It  might  piohiblt  either  side  from 
building  or  deploying  a  force  that  Is  tech- 
nically capable  of  destroying  the  other  side's 
submarine  deterrent  In  a  matter  of  minutes, 
hours  or  even  a  few  days.  The  second  goal, 
which  might  be  more  difficxUt  to  achieve, 
would  be  a  set  of  measures  that  would  re- 
duce or  perhaps  eliminate  the  attrition  of 
mlsslle-launchlng  submarines  during  a  con- 
ventional war  without  restricting  vigorous 
warfare  to  protect  (or  attack)  surface  ship- 
ping. 

The  first  goal — the  peacetime  one — might 
be  aided  by  prohibitions  against  the  active 
tracking  of  missile  submarines  and  by  the 
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creation  of  sanctuary  areas.  There  are  so 
many  possible  technical  ways  to  discourage 
active  tracking  unilaterally  that  It  Is  by  no 
means  assured  that  one  side.  Invest  what  It 
will,  cotild  follow  nearly  all  Its  opponent's 
submarines.  It  would  nonetheless  be  valu- 
able to  reach  an  early  agreement  to  eliminate 
fear  of  this  threat,  which  seems  to  have  no 
utUlty  other  than  to  threaten  the  survival 
of  the  strategic  deterrent.  Morever,  such  an 
agreement  seems  readily  verifiable.  It  shotild 
not  be  difficult  for  a  submarine  that  Is  being 
tracked  to  recognize  that  It  has  (or  has  not) 
at  all  times  a  companion  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  to  a  few  thoxisand  meters. 

Additional  protection  for  the  submarine 
deterrent  force  In  peacetime  could  be 
achieved  by  creating  wide-ocean  sanctuaries 
in  which  ballistic-missile  submarines  of  one 
side  or  the  other  would  be  free  to  patrol,  im- 
mune from  surveillance  of  any  kind.  Clearly 
the  sanctuaries  must  be  large  compared  with 
the  range  of  antisubmarine  detection  and  at- 
tack devices,  yet  they  must  not  be  so  large 
that  they  interfere  with  merchant  shipping 
or  with  the  transit  routes  of  naval  vessels. 
Including  deterrent-force  submarines.  Prob- 
lems may  arise  in  connection  with  third 
parties  but  these  do  not  appear  Insoluble. 

To  limit  the  attrition  of  deterrent-force 
siibmarlnes  during  a  conventional  war,  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  might  agree  to  provide 
safe-conduct  routes  through  minefields  or 
other  barriers  for  each  other's  ballistic-mis- 
sile submarines.  The  problem  here  is  to  dis- 
tinguish between  strategic  missUe  subma- 
rines entitled  to  safe  passage  and  attack  sub- 
marines, which  would  stUl  be  fair  game.  The 
simplest  solution  would  be  to  provide  safe 
passage  to  any  submarine  that  was  effectively 
running  on  the  surface  and  could  thus  be 
Inspected. 

Because  surfaced  submarines  are  not  very 
good  at  traversing  heavy  seas,  a  submarine 
could  be  allowed  to  travel  submerged  pro- 
vided that  It  towed  a  buoy  emitting  a  distinc- 
tive radio  signal.  The  signal  could  be  moni- 
tored by  surface  ships,  aircraft  or  even  by 
satellites,  and  the  position  of  such  subma- 
rines could  thus  be  known  precisely  and  In- 
stantaneotisly.  Buoy-towIng  submarmes 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  without  harassment 
(although  subject  to  surfacing  on  call) 
through  clearly  marked  lanes  In  barriers;  all 
other  submarines  would  be  subject  to  attawk. 
The  number  of  safe-conduct  trips  per  month 
could  be  only  enough  to  permit  normal  rota- 
tion of  submarines  in  the  deterrent  force. 

These  three  schemes  only  suggest  the  scope 
of  posslbUltles  for  a  SALT  n  agreement  that 
would  enhance  the  survivability  of  subma- 
rines designed  specially  for  carrying  long- 
range  ballistic  mlssUes.  I  should  emphasize 
that  In  my  opinion  such  submarines  are 
probably  adequately  survlvable  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  new  agreement.  An  Important 
function  of  the  agreement,  however,  would 
be  to  allay  exaggerated  fears  that  our  Polarls- 
Poseldon  fleet  might  suddenly  be  neutralized 
by  a  dramatic  advance  In  the  effectiveness  of 
anti-submarine  warfare.  As  a  nonnegllglble 
by-product  of  such  an  agreement  both  the 
TJ.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  enabled  to  re- 
allocate either  within  or  outside  the  military 
sphere  much  of  the  money  that  Is  likely  to  be 
spent  In  attempting  to  endanger  the  deter- 
rent, if  no  agreement  Is  forthcoming. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  several  years.  I  have  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  the  nuclear-powered  submarine 
as  being  possibly  our  greatest  deterrent 
toward  involvement  In  another  world 
war — certainly  a  deterrent  to  a  wider 
war  than  the  wars  we  have  engaged  in 
recently.  But  I  would  not  say  that  use 
of  the  Trident  as  a  deterrent  to  war  or 
the  use  of  the  nuclear  submarine  is  the 
reason  for  my  principal  interest  in  the 
nuclear-powered   submiuine.   I   believe 
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that  the  contributions  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines are  making  to  technology  will, 
in  the  long  run,  possibly  outstrip  their 
value  as  a  deterrent  to  war. 

In  the  future,  we  will  necessarily  turn 
to  the  resources  of  the  ocean  to  support 
future  g«ierations  of  Americans.  This 
will  ultimately  have  a  profound  impact 
on  the  economy  and  our  society. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  Navy  has  been 
conducting  experiments  with  nuclear 
power.  The  deep,  submergent  and  ocean- 
engineered  vehicle,  the  NR-1,  was  de- 
veloped by  Admiral  Rickover.  It  is  a 
submarine  capable  of  exploring  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  which  contains  enormous 
wealth  in  mineral  and  food  resources.  In 
fact.  Mr.  President,  about  one-third  of 
our  natui'al  resources  on  this  earth  are 
on  the  land,  the  remainder  are  under 
water. 

This  type  of  vehicle  to  which  I  have 
referred,  the  NR-1.  can  also  perform  de- 
tailed studies  and  mapping  the  ocean 
bottom,  including  temperature  and  the 
current,  and  other  oceanographic  fea- 
tures, so  that  we  can  gain  a  better  imder- 
standing  of  the  ocean  and  an  almost  im- 
limited  potential  for  economic  benefit 

I  understand  that  Admiral  Rickover  is 
now  ready  to  start  work  on  a  research 
submarine  capable  of  probing  even 
greater  depths.  There  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  depths  to  which,  ultimately,  we 
will  be  able  to  go. 

While  Trident  is  not  strictly  a  research 
instrument,  it  is  a  part  of  the  overall 
effort  to  master  the  secrets  of  the  ocean 
bed.  The  Trident  does  have  its  advan- 
tages as  part  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  has  all  been  ex- 
plained here  today.  Certainly  it  will  be 
to  our  advantage  to  have  this  improved 
nuclear-powered  submarine  which  can 
operate  fully  from  our  home  ports  if 
necessary.  I  do  not  believe  that  Admiral 
Rickover  would  recommend  the  Trident 
now  miless  he  knew  the  Navy  was  ready 
to  go  ahead  with  it.  because  he  does  not 
do  business  that  way. 

I  feel  that  it  is  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  the  niunber  of  submarines  we  can 
have  under  the  SALT  agreement  is  lim- 
ited, but  we  are  not  limited  as  to  Im- 
proving them  and  devising  new  types.  So 
that  it  is  very  important  we  complete 
this  program  of  improving  the  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  fleet  before  the  in- 
terim SALT  agreement  expires. 

There  are  those  who  may  say  that  the 
nuclear  powered  submarine  is  danger- 
ous to  our  own  people.  That  has  not 
been  the  record  of  this  ship  insofar  as 
radiation  is  concerned,  because  nuclear 
powered  submarines  have  sailed  over  20 
million  miles  without  a  single  accident 
due  to  the  expulsion  of  radiation. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  continuing 
our  work  of  the  exploration  of  the  seas 
as  well  as  strengthening  our  defenses  for 
the  time  which  may  come — which  we 
hope  will  not  come. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  it  is  important  that 
we  Itnow  more  about  the  ocean  beds.  We 
have  been  legislating  on  that  subject 
witiiout  knowing  too  much  about  it.  It 
Is  also  important  that  we  explore  the 
Infinite  because  the  time  will  come  when 
we  will  need  to  know  more  about  that, 
too.  But  if  we  have  to  choose  only  one 


course,  I  would  explore  the  resources  of 
the  earth  and  the  bottom  of  the  seas 
first. 

Mr.  STENNI8.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken).  He 
L  always  just  a  li'tle  ahead  of  most 
of  the  rest  of  us  in  looking  to  the  future 
and  planning  and  thinking  of  things  that 
will  be  constructive  and  worthwhile.  I 
appreciate  his  interest  m  tnis  problem 
very  much. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  signing  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ment. I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
studying  those  agreements  and  reviewing 
the  nuclear  situation  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary warfare  situation  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  ourselves.  I  have,  in  ad- 
dition, through  my  attendance  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, completely  reviewed  the  complex 
testimony  regarding  Trident  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should 
proceed  with  the  development  schedule 
that  the  administration  proposes.  There- 
fore. I  intend  to  vote  against  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

I  do  this  in  the  conviction  the  Trident 
is  a  valuable  weapons  system,  and  that 
the  administration's  development  sched- 
ule Is  essential  to  a  satisfactory  outcome 
of  SALT  phase  2.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  program  will  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration's pursuit  of  a  permanent  and 
comprehensive  agreement  that  brings 
United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  forces 
Into  quantitative  alinement — that  is,  I 
believe  that  Trident  will  help  us  achieve 
what  the  administration  wants,  wlilch  is 
a  follow-on  agreement  providing  equal 
limitations  on  the  intercontinental  stra- 
tegic forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  particularly 
impressed  here  by  the  very  distingxiished 
leadership  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  by  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  just  made  on  the  floor.  It 
is  my  sincere  conviction  that  If  we  are  to 
pursue  the  promised  equalization  and 
qualitative  and  quantitative  alinement 
of  nuclear  strategic  weapons,  the  Trident 
and  the  program  aimounced  by  the  ad- 
ministration, supported  by  such  eminent 
people  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  Packard — in 
whom  I  have  great  confidence — as  well 
as  others  in  the  administration,  we 
should  reject  the  pending  amendment 
and  vote  for  the  Trident  system  as  It  Is 
contained  in  the  bill. 

I  thank  my  dlstlngiiished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  S'TMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  all  this  debate  with  in- 
terest, and  was  especially  interested  in 
the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

To  be  sure  the  record  is  straight,  let 
me  emphasize  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  anyone  opposing  this  accelerated  pro- 
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duction  to  oppose  all  the  money  con- 
sidered necessary  to  concentrate  on  the 
research  and  development  necessary  to 
produce  this  new  submarine. 

It  is  the  sudden  sharp  reversal  in 
position  with  respect  to  production  on 
the  part  of  the  Defense  Department,  ask- 
ing for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
more  for  production  money  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  request  for  hundreds  of 
millions  for  more  research  and  develop- 
ment that  worries  us. 

This  ship  admittedly  will  be  the  most 
expensive  ship  ever  built  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  therefore  we  should  be  espe- 
cially sure  of  the  design  before  starting 
production.  In  recent  years  we  have  had 
some  sad  experiences  when  we  started 
too  soon.  Based  on  the  testimony  surely 
we  could  wait  a  little  longer  before  ac- 
celerating this  production.  II  we  do,  the 
chances  are  we  will  have  a  better  and 
more  eflBcient  result. 

That  is  the  basis  of  my  own  position. 
No  one  in  this  debate  but  believes  in  due 
course  we  should  have  a  new  and  better 
submarine.  Wh-it  worries  us,  especially 
under  the  present  financial  conditions  of 
this  Government,  is  this  degree  of  ac- 
celeration of  production  when  the  de- 
sign itself  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
It  violates  all  principles  of  sound  shop 
management. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields   time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  only  in 
the  last  few  hours — and  then  after  in- 
tensive investigation  and  discussion  with 
administration  officials — have  I  been 
able  to  resolve  my  doubts  in  favor  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  accelerated  Trident 
program  and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  my  good  friend  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Texas. 

My  chief  concern  has  been  one  ex- 
pressed by  other  Senators:  That  commit- 
ment to  the  procurement  of  long  lead 
time  items  this  year  could  lead  to  a  pre- 
mature freezing  of  the  design  for  the 
Navy's  follow-on  submarine  system. 
After  lengthy  discussion  with  responsible 
officials,  including  Admiral  Rickover 
whose  judgment  has  over  and  over  again 
proved  of  great  weight  and  value  in  these 
matters.  I  am  persuaded  that  whatever 
merit  there  is  in  this  argument  is  more 
than  balanced  by  the  urgent  need  to 
press  ahead  with  programs  essential  to 
our  deterrent  posture.  Specifically,  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  that  our  options  remain  open 
with  respect  to  the  design  of  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  even  if  we  initiate  pro- 
curement of  items  associated  with  the 
propulsion  unit.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  essential  features  of  the  pro- 
pulsion unit  have  been  determined  and 
that  we  therefore  lack  an  available  op- 
tion of  a  smaller  propulsion  imlt  that 
would  be  capable  of  timely  deployment. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  regret 
this  fact.  I  believe  that  greater  consid- 
eration ought  to  have  been  given  to  the 
building  of  a  smaller  submarine  and  the 


deployment  of  more  of  them  than  is  pro- 
jected for  the  Trident  fleet.  I  regret  that 
many  millions  of  dollars  and  2  or  more 
years  would  be  lost  if  we  were  to  con- 
sider seriously  alternative  propulsion 
units.  However,  given  the  choice  that  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  propulsion 
unit,  I  am  assured  that  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  Trident  system  will  be 
subject  to  changes  in  design  even  with 
the  presently  proposed  procurement.  The 
number  of  missile  tubes  per  boat,  for  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  the  defensive  technol- 
ogy carried  aboard  is  subject  to  revision 
as  further  studies  of  our  evolving  re- 
quirements are  made  and  as  we  learn 
more  about  the  nature  of  the  evolving 
threat. 

In  reaching  this  decision  I  am  con- 
scious of  the  dramatic  shift  that  is  daily 
taking  place  in  the  strat€gic  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  3  years  since  the  SALT 
talks  opened  in  November  1969,  the  So- 
viet threat  has  virtually  doubled  while 
we  have  negotiated  an  agreement  at 
SALT  that  limits  the  moves  we  can  make 
to  a.ssure  that  our  smaller  force  can  sur- 
vive an  attack  at  the  end  of  tliis  decade. 
I  am  conscious  of  the  need  to  move  now 
if  we  are  to  close  the  gap  that  we 
first  allowed  and  then  legitimized  in 
Moscow. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  Senators 
win  recognize  the  need  to  move  forward 
now  on  the  understanding  that  the  pro- 
gram allows  for  flexibility  in  the  future. 
I  know  I  share  with  many  an  interest  in 
a  continuing  review  of  the  progress  of 
the  Trident  program.  I  will  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  to  my  colleagues  such 
future  changes  as  may  commend  them- 
selves as  prudent  and  wise. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  tliat  a  letter 
to  me  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Warner  confirming  the  flexibility  that 
remains  in  the  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson;  During  our  dis- 
cussion today,  you  requested  further  details 
on  the  status  of  the  design  of  the  Trident 
submarine.  In  particular,  you  desired  to  know 
at  what  stage  the  design  becomes  finalized  to 
the  point  where  adjustments  thereafter  can- 
not be  made  to  the  number  of  missile  tubes. 
In  general,  the  design  of  the  reactor  and  pro- 
pulsion plant  is  almost  completed;  but  there 
remains  flexibility  In  finalizing  the  length  of 
the  missile  compartment. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  arriving  at 
the  current  design  characteristic  of  24  tubes, 
beforehand  carefully  examined  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  varying  tube  numbers  between 
16  and  30.  Although  the  characteristics  of 
the  power  plant  have  had  to  be  set  In  order 
to  go  forward  with  a  natural  circulation  re- 
actor for  quietness,  they  have  been  set  to 
accommodate  a  ship  whose  characteristics 
can  be  varied  over  a  significant  range  of 
missile  tube  numbers. 

Basically,  the  Trident  submarine  Is  divided 
into  three  principal  sections — the  forward 
83Ctlon  containing  the  control  and  habita- 
tion spaces,  the  mld-sectlon  containing  the 
missile  tubes  and  associated  launching  equip- 


ment, and  the  aft  section  containing  the 
reactor  and  propulsion  plant. 

The  design  of  the  aft  section  being  set, 
long  lead  items  should  now  be  ordered.  As 
you  know,  the  reactor  and  associated  heavy 
equipment  must  be  manufactured  and  de- 
livered at  least  two  years  In  advance  of  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  submarine. 

Accordingly,  the  Navy  has  submitted  as 
part  of  the  FY  73  budget,  a  request  for  SON 
funds  required  primarily  for  long  lead  fund- 
ing of  components  needed  for  the  aft  section. 

In  contrast  to  the  set  characteristics  of 
the  aft  section,  there  remains  flexibility  in 
establishing  the  length  of  the  mid-section. 
The  length  of  that  section  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  missile  tubes.  If  rea- 
sons arise  for  changing  the  current  char- 
acteristic of  24  tubes,  a  decision  to  reduce 
the  number  of  tubes  must  be  made  no  later 
than  the  Pall  of  1973  when  the  total  ship 
design  becomes  flxed. 

Recognizing  rising  manpower  and  con- 
struction costs,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termined that  the  24-tube  version  provided 
the  most  reasonable  and  cost  effective  solu- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  Warner. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  2ninutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

(Mr.  F^LBRIGHT). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  for  offering  this 
amendment  on  the  Trident.  I,  of  course, 
shall  support  it. 

The  question  being  raised  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and  others  is 
whether  we  proceed  with  development 
of  the  Trident  on  a  "crash"  basis,  or 
whether  we  approach  it  in  a  much  more 
orderly  and  rational  maimer. 

The  amendment  would  return  the  au- 
thorization for  Trident  to  $398  million 
Instead  of  the  $906  million  recommended 
by  the  committee.  The  $906  million 
figure  is  essentially  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  an 
accelerated  development  program,  while 
the  lower  figure  in  the  amendment  rep- 
resents the  original  unaccelerated  re- 
quest. 

For  those  Senators  who  are  hesitant 
to  vote  to  amend  a  committee  recom- 
mendation, there  are  some  unusual  fac- 
tors to  consider  here.  First,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development, 
which  held  hearings  on  this  subject  and 
was  chaired  by  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
recommended  a  return  to  nonaccelerated 
development.  The  full  committee  reject- 
ed the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee recommendation  on  a  tie 
vote,  8  to  8. 

It  is  also  important  to  recall  that  in 
fiscal  year  1972  only  $103.5  million  was 
authorized  for  ULMS.  Now  we  are  being 
asked  to  authorize  nearly  nine  times  that 
amount  for  fiscal  1973.  As  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  said  during  a  committee 
hearing  on  February  17,  1972: 

We  have  this  matter  of  the  ULMS  before 
us.  a  very  precipitous  Jump  forward  In  the 
amount  of  funds  requested.  We  never  dream- 
ed of  such  an  advance  on  the  scale  all  in 
1  year.  It  puts  us  In  business  in  such  a  large 
way,  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  ample  con- 
vincing facts  to  back  up  the  request.  .  .  . 
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Mr  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
have  any  convincing  facts  to  back  up 
this  request  for  this  precipitous  jump 
forward.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that, 
coming  on  the  heels  of  the  Moscow  agree- 
ments, approvement  of  this  acceleration 
would  be  a  tragic  step  backward. 

The  ultimate  costs  of  the  ULMS/Til- 
dent  program  remains  imclear,  although 
it  will  be  well  over  $1  biUion  per  sub- 
marine. The  amount  of  funds  involved 
would  be  incredible,  even  if  the  cotmtry 
was  not  in  a  serious  fiscal  predicament. 
I  believe  the  American  taxpayers  have 
seen  enough  of  their  money  spent  to 
counter  alleged  "threats"  and  to  close 
alleged  "gaps '  that  never  really  existed. 
In  the  case  of  ULMS  we  have  been  of- 
fered a  shifting  and  implausible  ra- 
tionale. ^  X    « 

In  his  fiscal  1973  statement  to  Con- 
gress, Defense  Secretary  Laird  said: 

The  continuing  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
force  buUdup  with  Its  long  term  implica- 
tions, convinced  us  that  we  need  to  tinder- 
take  a  major  new  strategic  initiative.  This 
step  must  signal  to  the  Soviets  and  our  allies 
that  we  have  the  wiU  and  the  resources  to 
maintain  stifficlent  strategic  forces  In  face 
of  a  growing  Soviet  threat. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  "a 
major  new  strategic  initiative"  is  war- 
ranted. Nor  do  I  believe  there  is  evidence 
of  "a  growing  Soviet  threat"  In  this  area. 

Dr.  John  Foster,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 

I  see  three  reasons  for  our  moving  for- 
ward rapidly  with  the  ULMS  program.  They 
are  the  vulnerabUlty  of  the  Polaris  to  Soviet 
antlsubmarUie  warfare  capabilities,  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  overseas  bases  to  our  Polaris  sub- 
marines, and  the  aging  of  the  present  Polaris 
submarines — those  three  factors. 

Speaking  of  the  Soviets,  Secretai-y 
Laird  told  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  June  21: 

We  know  they  are  buUding  a  Trident.  We 
have  verified  the  fact  that  they  are  going 
forward  with  a  missile  submarine,  modern- 
ized missile  subnuurlne,  of  the  Y  class.  .  .  . 

Thereafter.  Secretary  Laird  qualified 
by  saying  that: 

Our  particular  Trident  submarine  will  be 
worth  two  of  their  Y  class  modernized  sub- 
marines. 

Testifying  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Vice  Adm.  Philip  A. 
Beshany,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions/Submarine Warfare  said: 

The  decision  to  accelerate  ULMS  is  not 
based  on  any  single  additional  or  recent 
threat  but  on  a  reassessment  and  comple- 
tion of  analysis  of  the  entire  Soviet  military 
efforts  with  emphasis  upon  those  most  re- 
cent accomplishments. 

These  then  are  the  arguments  for 
ULMS  acceleration  as  advanced  by  the 
leading  military  spokesmen.  In  my  view, 
Mr.  President,  every  one  of  these  justi- 
fications Is  open  to  serious  question  and 
several  of  them  are  in  direct  confiict 
with  what  we  have  been  told  on  other 
occasions. 

Dr.  Poster  referred  to  "wilnerability" 
of  Polaris,  yet  we  have  consistently  been 
told  that  our  Polaris-Poseidon  force  is 
not  vulnerable  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
In  fiscal  1972  budget  hearings.  Rear  Adm. 


Robert  Kaufman,  ULMS  program  co- 
ordinator said : 

PolarlB/Poseldon  today  we  feel  Is  Invul- 
nerable. In  this  year's  hearings.  Admiral 
Kaufman  said:  There  is  no  counter  In  the 
Soviet  Navy  today  In  sufficient  force  to 
threaten  the  Polaris-Poseidon  submarines. 
They  do  not  have  It. 

Secretary  Laird  told  Congress  last  year 
there  was: 

No  Immediate  concern  about  the  surviva- 
bility of  our  Polaris  and  Poeeidon  subma- 
rines at  sea. 

By  all  accounts  the  Soviet  Union  is 
far  behind  the  United  States  in  subma- 
rine detection.  Even  if  the  Soviets  did 
develop  ways  to  detect  and  track  our 
strategic  missile  submarines,  it  would 
do  them  little  good  unless  they  could 
destroy  all  U.S.  missile  subs  simulta- 
neously—which is  extremely  imlikely. 
One  smriving  Poseidon  submarine  could 
destroy  160  Soviet  cities. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  in  the  Pentagon 
takes  seriously  Dr.  Foster's  suggestion 
that  we  might  lose  overseas  submarine 
bases.  This  is  highly  improbable  and  does 
not  constitute  a  serious  problem.  Should 
the  imlikely  occur  prior  to  the  availa- 
bility of  ULMS  a  variety  of  solutions  are 
possible,  including  relocating  bases  and 
keeping  fewer  subs  on  station. 

As  for  our  "aging"  submarines,  the 
oldest  in  the  fleet  is  12  years  old.  the 
newest  6.  They  have  an  expected  25- 
to  30-year  lifetime,  and  even  with  a  20- 
year  lifetime,  the  first  Trident  would  not 
be  needed  on  a  replacement  basis  imtil 
1981.  the  projected  deployment  date  for 
the  imaccelerated  program. 

Even  without  ULMS  we  are  already  in 
the  midst  of  a  conversion  program  In- 
volving a  tenfold  multiplication  of  de- 
structive power.  Thirty-one  of  the  Po- 
laris subs  are  being  converted  to  carry 
Poseidon  missiles — 16  Poseidons  to  a  sub- 
marine. Each  Poseidon  missile  contains 
10  to  14  separate  nuclear  warheads — 
H4IRV's — which  could  be  directed  to 
widely  scattered  targets.  When  this  con- 
version is  completed  in  1976,  the  Polaris- 
Poseidon  force  will  Include  6.400  nuclear 
weapons. 

According  to  the  Defense  Monitor, 
published  by  the  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation: 

The  1976  force  would  be  able  to  destroy 
about  2000  Soviet  targets  on  a  moment's  no- 
tice. There  are  219  Soviet  cities  larger  than 
100,000  population,  and  88  mUllon  people — 
36  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  Union— live  In  them. 
The  1976  submarine  force,  before  ULMS,  could 
destroy  these  cities  nine  times  ever. 


Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  sim- 
ply is  not  competitive  with  the  United 
States  in  the  strategic-missile-submarine 
field.  Only  three  to  five  of  the  Y-class 
subs  now  target  the  United  States,  while 
about  16  of  our  subs  target  Russia.  Fur- 
ther, the  Soviet  missiles  are  shorter  in 
range — 1,300  to  1.500  mUes  compared 
with  2,500  for  most  of  ours.  The  Soviets 
have  no  new  program  equivalent  to  the 
Trident,  despite  Secretary  Laird's  im- 
plications to  the  contrary — which  he  lat- 
er qualified.  They  are  working  on  a  mod- 
ified version  of  their  existing  Y-class 
submarine,  which  would  hold  12  missiles 
of  3,500-mile  range.  ULMS  submarines 
would  carry  24  missiles,  with  a  4,500-mile 


range.  The  ULMS  n  missile  would  have 
a  probable  range  of  6,000  miles.  In  view 
of  the  status  of  the  Soviet  submarine 
program,  an  accelerated  Trident  program 
seems  entirely  adequate  at  this  time — 
pending  the  outcome  of  SALT  n. 

Can  we  in  good  conscience  and  good 
sense  engage  the  Russians  in  an  accel- 
erated arms  race,  having  conceded  the 
survival  of  each  other's  position  and 
political  system?  The  ABM  treaty  has 
in  it  the  central  fact  that  r-e  are  indeed 
each  other's  hostage  for  reasonable  be- 
havior in  the  nuclear  age.  More  force, 
greater  spending,  and  additional  weapons 
will  not  make  either  side  more  secure. 
More  can  only  lead  to  a  deepening  of 
the  balance  of  terror  which  has  plagued 
the  world  for  more  than  a  decade.  If  we 
insist  on  pushing  the  Trident  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace,  the  consequences  are 
predictable:  the  Soviets  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  follow  our  lead  and  Indeed  they 
will  try  to  introduce  an  equivalent.  A 
continuing  drive  to  achieve  a  shifting 
parity  only  escalates  the  enormous  cost 
and  heightens  the  possibiUties  of  a  holo- 
caust. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Herbert  Scoville, 
Jr.,  in  an  article  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  June  17.  offers  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  rotating  rationales 
and  ever-changing  explanations  used  to 
justify  requests  for  incretised  funds  for 
armaments.  Mr.  Scoville  is  a  director  of 
the  Arms  Control  Association,  and  for- 
mer Assistant  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pohit.  along 
with  an  article  by  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  printed  in  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  of  June  22.  and  an 
article  by  I.  F.  Stone  from  the  New  York 
Review  of  July  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1972) 
A  Pentagon  "Gimmick" 
(By  Herbert  ScovUle,  Jr.) 
Washincton. — Soon   after   President  Nix- 
on's return  from  Moscow  urging  approval  of 
the  most  significant  arms-control  agreement 
of  our  time,  his  Secretary  of  Defense  went 
before  Congress  arguing  for  Increased  funds 
to  modernize  our  offensive  strategic  arma- 
ments. The  Pentagon  has  found  a  new  gim- 
mick to  obtain  monies  for  new  weapons — 
arms-control     negotiations.     When     Soviet 
threats  lag,  when  military  requirements  evap- 
orate and  when  demands  for  reprogramlng 
of  scarce  resources  to  civilian  needs  become 
strident,  then   is  the   time   Uiat  the  weap- 
oneers turn  to  arms  control  for  their  sus- 
tenance. 

In  1969  Secretan,-  Laird  raised  the  specter 
of  a  Soviet  first  strike  knocking  out  the  US. 
strategic  deterrent.  The  momentum  of  the 
Russian  weapons  programs,  the  rapid  growiii 
of  their  large  ICBM  force,  the  testing  of  mul- 
tiple warheads  which  had  a  'footprint'  to 
destroy  o\ir  Minuteman  missiles,  the  conver- 
sion of  nationwide  anti-aircraft  defenses  into 
ABM's,  all  these  were  used  to  Justify  the  U.S. 
Safeguard  ABM.  In  the  next  two  years,  as 
these  threats  failed  to  materialize,  the  argu- 
ment was  changed;  Safeguard  was  now  es- 
sential as  a  "bargaining  chip"  for  the  strate- 
gic arms  llmlUtlon  Ulks— SALT.  The  oppo- 
sition to  Safeguard  then  faded,  and  funds 
were  appro\ed  by  Uicreaslng  margins  despite 
diminished  mllHar>-  need.  No  Senator  wished 
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to  b«  held  responsible  for  any  Administration 
failure  at  the  talks. 

As  the  political  effectiveness  of  the  "bar- 
eittnlng  chip"  argument  became  apparent, 
the  Pentagon  used  It  to  defend  other  weap- 
.  ins  programs  whose  value  could  not  be  Justl- 
.led  on  security  grounds.  When  It  became  ob- 
vious that  the  military  requirement  for  the 
Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  MIRV  programs 
rould  no  longer  bear  close  scrutiny.  Deputy 
.Secretary  of  Defense  Packard  testified  last 
'far  that  they  too  were  needed  to  induce 
the  Russians  to  agree  to  their  control;  this 
m  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Administration 
never  seriously  attempted  to  persuade  the 
Soviets  to  limit  MIRVs  Ui  the  two-and-one- 
half  years  of  negotiations. 

Again  this  year  to  Justify  nearly  $1  bll- 
l.on  for  the  acceleration  of  the  ULMS-Tri- 
dent  advanced  submarine  missile  project, 
Secretary  Laird  said  this  was  needed  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Russians  and  our  allies  our 
'.".illingness  to  match  the  rapid  growth  of 
tlie  Soviet  missile  submarine  fleet. 

Now  President  Nixon  has  signed  agree- 
ments In  Moscow  which  stop  the  Increase  In 
Inrtjie  Russian  ICBM  launchers,  which  place 
a  celling  on  the  numbers  of  missile  subma- 
rines they  can  buUd,  which  prevent  the 
deployment  of  a  nationwide  ABM  and  which 
guarantee  our  deterrent.  All  of  Secretary 
Laird's  specters  are  now  banned  or  non- 
existent. Yet  m  his  speech  to  Congress  on 
his  return  the  President  extols  the  success 
of  negotiating  from  .strength  and  hints  we 
ni\ist  continue  this  policy  in  the  future. 
Actually  all  our  bargaining  chips  accom- 
plished was  to  Insure  thai  bt»th  nations 
ended  up  with  a  larger  ABM.  H»at  MIRVs  re- 
main uncontrolled,  and  that  the  Soviets  have 
a  numerically  bigger  submarine  missile  fleet. 

Secretary  Laird  has  now  spejitied  that  we 
must  continue  all  the  same  oiTenslve  weap- 
ons programs  of  the  past  as  bargaining  chips 
for  SALT  II.  New  programs,  which  had  not 
been  on  the  list  before,  have  now  been  added. 
He  even  admitted  that  he  only  supports  the 
ABM  treaty  which  limited  Ijoth  nations  to 
two  sites  because  that  is  all  Congress  would 
authorize  anyway.  He  and  Admiral  Moorer, 
ihalrman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  de- 
clared that  their  support  of  the  Moscow 
agreements  depended  on  approval  of  the 
modernization  of  our  strategic  offensive 
forces — arms-control  blackmail  similar  to 
that  used  at  the  time  of  ratiflcatiou  of  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1»63. 

Thus  we  see  our  arms-control  policies 
glaringly  exposed  to  the  public  views.  Arms 
limitations  are  not  pursued  to  reduce  weap- 
ons but  to  permit  new  deployments  which 
would  otherwise  be  In  trouble  In  the  presetit 
climate  of  tight  funds.  The  Moscow  agree- 
ments do  not  limit  a  single  U.S.  offensive 
strategic  weapons  program  In  process  or  even 
under  serious  consideration.  They  authorize 
tlie  construction  of  an  ABM  aroiuid  Wash- 
ington which  could  never  get  support  with- 
out the  treaty  and  which  Senator  Jackson, 
a  strong  proponent  of  ABM's,  has  recently 
characterized  as  "useless."  The  only  budgel- 
arv  savings  will  come  from  the  twelve  site 
Safeguard  deployment  which  in  any  case  has 
been  flatly  turned  down  by  Congress  for 
tv.ree  years.  In  a  similar  way  the  prospect 
of  East-West  discussions  on  muKial  balanced 
force  reductions  in  Europe  has  been  used  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces. 

How  long  must  we  build  unnecessary  weap- 
ons as  ••bargain  chips'"?  Perhaps  we  would 
have  more  arms  limitation  if  SALT  n  were 
scrapped.  Arms  control  can  hardly  afford  any 
more  arms-control  negotiations.  How  often 
ciin  the  Administration  proclaim  success  In 
arms  control  while  It  continues  to  use  the 
negotiations  as  a  cloak  for  escalating  military 
budgets?  The  time  has  come  to  evaluate 
agreements  on  what  they  actually  do  to 
weapons  programs  not  on  the  basis  of  state- 


ments by  our  leaders  who  extol  their  value 
while  acting  as  If  the  strategic  situation  were 
unchanged. 

[Prom  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  June  22,  19721 

The   Wemd  Rhetoric  That  Pukls  the 

Perpetual  War  Machine 

(By  D.  J.  R.  Bruckner) 

New  York. — Early  this  year  the  Adminis- 
tration justlfled  Its  Increased  military  budget 
requests  by  arguing  that  it  would  need 
funds  for  new  weapons  if  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitations  talks  failed.  Last  week  It  was 
arguing  that  It  needs  more  funds  for  new 
weapons  to  give  the  Russians  an  incentive  to 
proceed  with  SALT  n  and  agree  to  a  treaty 
limiting  offensive  weapons. 

Some  congressional  critics  of  the  military 
budget  have  been  trying  to  And  a  way  to  tie 
the  arms  agreements  to  the  debate  over 
spending.  In  an  effort  to  cut  funds,  but  the 
administration  could  have  Ignored  that  effort 
safely.  The  arms  agreements  and  the  budget 
are  two  quite  distinct  matters  which  could  be 
handled  separately.  Evidently  the  President 
finds  some  advantage  In  co-opting  the  tactic 
of  his  critics;  It  is  probably  a  political  advan- 
tage In  an  election  year. 

The  rot  set  Into  our  thinking  about  the 
military  when  Congress  agreed  25  years  ago 
to  eliminate  the  War  Department  and  call 
tiie  new  combined  services  agency  the  De- 
fen.se  Department.  And  last  week  the  Presi- 
dent was  telling  more  than  100  Members  of 
Congress  at  the  White  House  that  his  aim 
i.i  lo  Insure  the  •'security"  of  the  nation. 

Tlie  Ru-ssian  leaders  were  telling  their 
people  the  same  thing  In  one  of  those  long, 
allusive,  code-worded  articles  in  Pravda  de- 
fending the  Summit  agreements.  Neither 
leadership  suggested  to  Its  constituency  that 
security  might  be  best  achieved  by  disarm- 
ament rather  than  by  armament.  In  fact, 
the  chief  U.S.  arms  negotiator  Gerard  Smith 
told  the  Russians  on  May  9  that  an  objec- 
tive of  the  SALT  II  talks  on  offensive  weap- 
ons "should  be  to  constrain  and  reduce  on 
a  long-term  basis  threats  to  the  survivability 
of  our  respective  strategic  retaliatory  forces." 
Taat  means,  la  traxislatlon,  that  our  safety 
lies  In  our  xinrestralned  ability  to  bomb  one 
another  to  hell. 

Mr.  Nixon  displayed  his  ma.stery  of  this 
weird  language  of  tlie  politics  of  war  when  he 
told  the  congressmen  that  the  Russians  told 
him  that  "they  were  going  forward  with  de- 
fense programs  In  the  offensive  area  .  .  ."  His 
conclusion  was  that  "since  they  will  be  going 
ahead  with  their  programs,  for  the  United 
Stales  not  to  go  forward  with  its  programs 
would  mean  that  any  incentive  that  the  So- 
viets had  to  negotiate  the  foU-on  agree- 
ment would  be  removed."  Do  you  understand? 

This  Is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  American 
threat  to  abrogate  the  VBM  treaty  If  SALT  n 
does  not  produce  an  offensive  weapons  treaty 
within  five  years.  Henry  Kissinger  actually 
argued  In  the  congressional  briefing  at  the 
White  House  that  it  was  oiu-  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  ABM  missile  that  made  the 
new  ABM  limitation  treaty  possible. 

We  are  Invited  to  conclude  that,  if  one  step 
up  In  the  arms  race  made  one  treaty  possible, 
another  step  up  will  make  another  treaty 
possible.  The  theory  that  an  increase  in  mili- 
tary spending  will  encourage  Russia  to  make 
more  arms  limitation  treaties  gains  an  Illuso- 
ry persuasiveness  from  the  fact  that  there  Is 
an  ABM  treaty  before  Congress.  But  why 
would  not  a  cutback  In  military  spending  en- 
courage the  Russians  to  negotiate  just  as 
well?  We  do  not  know;  we  have  never  tried 
that  method. 

The  proposed  $83.2-bllllon  Defense  Depart- 
ment budget  includes  Initial  funds  for  Mln- 
uteman III  and  Poseidon  missiles,  a  new  B-1 
bomber  for  the  strategic  arsenal,  a  new  Tri- 
dent submarine  to  cost  something  more  than 
$1 -billion.  Wonderful.  In  25  years  we  have 


spent  more  than  $1,000  billion  on  our  war 
machine.  This  commitment,  we  are  supposed 
to  believe,  has  persuaded  the  Russians  to 
sign  a  treaty  limiting  additions  to  one  part 
of  the  machine;  spending  billions  more  to 
Improve  other  parts  of  the  machine  will  lead 
to  another  treaty.  And  'hen? 

If  a  new  and  different  reason  Is  needed  to 
justify  this  Increased  military  budget,  you 
must  expect  that  one  will  be  found,  or  no 
treaty.  We  have  seen  the  unsettling  spectacle 
of  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer,  chief  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  telling  Congress  that  the  military 
might  withhold  Its  approval  of  the  ABM 
treaty  unless  the  military  budget  for  offen- 
sive weapons  goes  up.  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  then  Issued  a  warning  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  building  multiple  warhead  missiles, 
although  It  turns  out  In  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  testUig  of  such  weapons  by  Russia 
and  that  the  situation  has  remained  un- 
changed all  year,  then  Laird  was  up  In  the 
Capitol  arguing  that  the  arms  limitation 
agreements  would  be  dangerous  unless  we 
become  better-armed. 

International  affairs  might  be  In  fact  as 
totally  unreasoanable,  perhaps  lunatic,  as 
these  guys  want  to  make  us  believe.  But  I 
suspect  there  Is  another  angle  to  this  effort, 
a  political  angle.  A  storm  will  be  stirred  up 
In  Congress,  but  Mr.  Nixon's  treaty  and 
agrement  will  oe  approved  anyway,  and  he 
can  go  before  the  voters  as  a  victor  In  a 
tough  fight  with  a  stubborn  Congress.  And 
Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  In  his  California 
campaign,  demonstrated  to  the  White  House 
the  effective  use  of  frlghtenint,  pec^le  about 
any  cuts  In  the  military  budget,  convincing 
them  that  restraint  Is  weakness  abroad  ana 
a  source  of  unemployment  at  home. 

The  words  are  used  In  different  ways  now. 
and  the  arguments  sound  different,  but  la 
fact  the  condition  of  the  war  machine  will 
be  a  chief  concern  of  this  campaign  as  It  has 
been  the  chief  concern  of  every  campaign 
since  1920. 

[From  the  New  York  Review,  July  20.  1972| 

The  Bio  Buiuj-Up  Nixon  Is  Putting 

Over  On  Us 

(By  I.  P.  Stone) 

Washington. — Six  months  ago.  In  present- 
ing the  military  budget  for  fiscal  1973,  Nixon 
and  Laird  were  asking  for  certain  escala- 
tions as  a  hedge  In  case  the  SALT  talks 
failed.  Now  they  are  asking  for  the  same 
escalation  on  the  ground  that  the  SALT 
talks  succeeded.  An  exasperated  Fulbright  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  on  the  SALT  accords  told  Laird  he 
had  "a  genius  for  semantic  confusion."  There 
could  be  no  better  Illustration  than  the  use 
of  ••strategic  arms  limitation  agreements"  as 
an  excuse  for — literally — billions  of  dollar.s 
worth  of  new  weapons.  The  total  bill  can- 
not yet  be  added  up — but  the  specific  proj- 
ects and  policies  could  easily  cost  a  hundred 
billion  in  this  decade. 

Public  attention  and  Congressional  de- 
bate have  focused  on  follow-up  projects  like 
the  new  B-1  bomber  and  the  new  nuclear 
submarine  formerly  called  ULMS  and  re- 
named Trident  (like  Neptune's,  It  Is  to  sym- 
bolize that  we  rule  the  waves).  These  are  to 
be  ready  after  1977  when  the  five-year  In- 
terim strategic  nuclear  arms  agreement  ex- 
pires. The  Senate  Armed  Services  hearings 
show  these  two  new  weapons  alone  would 
cost  upward  of  $25  billion. 

A  new  strategic  bomber  makes  no  sense 
when  we  have  developed  In  SRAM  and  SCAD 
nuclear  missiles  that  almost  any  plane  can 
carry  and  fire  In  safety  several  hundred  miles 
from  an  enemy's  border  defenses.  The  B-I 
bomber  Is  another  example  of  fantastically 
expensive  duplication  and  overkill.  So  Is  Tri- 
dent or  ULMS.  It  makes  no  sense  to  begin 
constructing  what  will  be  underwater  bat- 
tleships (how  the  Navy  still  yearns  for  battle- 
ships!), each  costing  a  billion  or  more,  as  an 
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answer  to  antisubmarine  devices  not  yet 
invented,  especially  when  those  devices  may 
weU  force  the  world's  navies  to  concentrate 
on  smaller  rather  than  larger  submarines. 

In  the  debate  over  these  new  monsters,  the 
Pentagon  is  escaping  challenge  on  other  and 
more  Immediate  escalations.  The  first  is  on 
ABM  Even  the  ABM  treaty  provides  for  es- 
calation. The  Russians,  who  stopped  adding 
to  their  obsolete  "galosh"  ABM  some  years 
ago  with  sUty-elght  launchers,  wUl  now  go 
to  200  at  two  sites.  We  have  no  ABM  launch- 
ers yet  and  will  also  go  to  200  at  two  sites,  at 
a  cost  of  »8.6  bUllon.  No  bagatelle,  even  on 
the  Pentagon's  computers. 

Every  person  knowledgeable  In  arms  knows 
the  existing  ABMs  In  these  quantities  are 
laughably  inelTective  and  obsolete.  The  proof 
lies  m  another  escalaUon  the  Pentagon  Is 
quietly  asking:  %IW  mUllon  to  start  work  on 
a  new  Hard  Site  ABM  system,  which  would 
ultimately  cost  $25  billion.  So  we  are  going 
ahead  with  the  development  of  a  new  ABM 
system  right  after  signing  a  treaty  In  which 
we  pledged  ourselves  not  to  deploy  a  new  sys- 
tem, though  we  are  allowed  to  develop  one. 
This  means  pressure  to  opt  out  of  the  treaty 
as  soon  as  the  mUitary  finds  a  better  ABM. 
The  biggest  and  least  noticed  escalation 
of  all  is  In  the  number  of  our  MIRVed  war- 
beads.  Ambassador  Oerard  Smith,  our  chief 
negotiator  at  the  SALT  talks,  told  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  June  19, 
"We  have  doubled  the  number  of  warheads 
In  our  arsenal  In  the  last  three  years."  and 
"they  are  programmed  to  be  again  doubled 
In  the  next  two  or  three  years." 

In  mld-1977.  at  the  expiration  of  the  five- 
rear  agreement,  we  wlU  have  11.000  deployed 
warheads  to  the  Soviet's  2,600.  This  is  the 
result  of  MIRV  and  of  SRAM  and  SCAD, 
which  do  for  the  bomber  what  MIRV  does 
for  the  ICBM  and  the  nuclear  submarine. 
But  since  200  warheads  would  be  enough  to 
cripple  the  Soviet  Union,  what  Is  aU  this 
mad  overkUl  for?  The  excuse  for  develop- 
ing USRV  was  to  overwhelm  and  saturate  a 
full-scale  Soviet  ABM,  when  and  if  deployed. 
But  they  have  Just  signed  a  treaty  which  for- 
bids them  to  deploy  any  such  system,  so 
why  continue  MIRVing? 

The  idea  behind  the  escalations  is  that 
anything  the  SALT  accords  do  not  forbid  we 
mtjst  buy,  and  anything  they  forbid  we 
must  develop  and  hold  ready  for  deploy- 
ment in  the  not  too  unhappy  event  that  the 
accords  break  down.  In  asking  for  the  es- 
calations. Laird  is  really  makhig  acceptance 
of  this  idea  his  condition  for  supporting  the 
accords.  Nixon  says  both  the  accords  and  the 
escalations  are  "equally  essential."  a  dis- 
tinction In  which  it  is  hard  to  see  a  differ- 
ence. 

Senator  Cooper  suggested  a  two-year  mora- 
torium on  MIRVing  whUe  we  try  to  negoti- 
ate limits  on  launchers,  thus  reetrlctlng  the 
number  of  warheads.  But  nobody  seems  to 
be  listening.  Even  Admiral  Moorer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  admitted  to 
Cooper  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. June  21.  that  a  two-year  moratorium 
would  not  Jeopardize  o\ir  security.  Indeed, 
Ambassador  Smith  had  told  the  committee 
two  days  earlier,  "Nothing  that  the  Soviets 
can  do."  even  If  the  five-year  interim  agree- 
ment runs  a  full  term,  "could  upset  the 
strategic  balance"  in  our  favor.  So  why  not 
a  pause  to  see  if  we  can  stop  this  mindless 
momentum? 

A  pause  is  Just  what  the  military-Indus- 
trial complex  does  not  want.  When  Ken- 
nedy signed  the  ban  on  atmospheric  nuclear 
testing,  the  price  of  mUltary-lndustrlal  sup- 
port was  embodied  in  special  ••safeguards" 
asked  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  These 
looked  harmless  enough  at  the  time  but 
turned  out  to  have  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  more  testing  than  ever,  albeit  under- 
ground. It  was  In  those  tests  that  a  whole- 
series  of  new  monsters,  MRVs,  MIRVs,  ABMs, 


and  many  other  "Improvements"  were  de- 
veloped. 

Those  who  remember  that  have  an  an- 
guished feelUig  of  iijii  vu.  Again  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  put  forward  similar  conditions. 
This  time  they  ask  for  three  "assurances." 
These  would  close  the  door  on  any  real 
progress  in  the  next  round  of  SALT  talks. 

Assurance  number  one  asks  for  a  race  In 
surveUlance  satellites;  assurance  number 
two  for  "Aggressive  Improvement  and  Mod- 
ernization Programs"  mcluding  plans  "for 
rapid  augmentation  of  strategic  forces  be- 
yond the  constraints  of  the  treaty  and  agree- 
ment to  be  made  In  the  event  of  abrogation, 
withdrawal,  or  collapse  of  negotiations."  We 
suspect  the  JCS  wUl  not  be  too  sad  if  that 
happens. 

But  the  most  hisidlous  assurance  is  num- 
ber three.  The  most  hnportant  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  the  two  sides  could  reach — 
the  one  way  they  could  lock  the  door  on  new 
monsters  the  one  way  they  oould  put  a  brake 
on  the  technological  momentiun  in  which 
both  are  trapped— would  be  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban,  an  end  to  aU  ftirther  nuclear 
testing. 

Asstvance  number  three  Is  aimed  to  pre- 
vent this.  It  would  require  the  government 
to  "maintain  weapons  system  technological 
superiority"  and  to  "continue  testhig  to  In- 
sure the  effectiveness  of  new  and  existing 
nuclear  wei^wns  systems."  When  Senator 
Stennis  asked  Moorer  at  the  Jtuie  20  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearing  whether  this 
would  bar  any  limits  on  testing,  the  admiral 
replied  cutely  that  it  would  rule  out  Ihnits 
only  on  the  type  of  testing  'necessary  to 
Insure  that  we  do  mainUin  this  technologi- 
cal superiority."  Secretary  Rogers  and  Am- 
bassador Smith  also  went  out  of  their  way  to 
discount  the  possibility  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  In  theh-  Fc»elgn  Relations  Commit- 
tee testhnony  the  day  before.  These  are  the 
semantics  by  which  SALT  ^ells  a  bigger 
and  more  costly  arms  race. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  or  such  time  as  she  may  wish 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  our  exist- 
ing Polaris/Poseidon  submarine  fleet  is 
already  seriously  obsolescent.  It  will  be 
20  years  old  by  the  time  the  proposed 
Trident  missile  system  can  become 
operational. 

This  is  no  time  for  delay  when  time  is 
so  precious  and  the  Russian  submarine 
fleet  is  so  dramatically  and  menacingly 
growing  with  serious  prospects  of  be- 
coming superior  to  ours  very  soon. 

There  is  an  urgent  and  desperate  need 
to  get  on  with  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program  on  Trident  a£  well  as  the 
shipbuilding  and  missile  procurement 
programs. 

Why?  For  two  basic  reasons,  first,  we 
are  drastically  cutting  the  size  of  our 
submarine  fleet  as  compared  to  that  of 
the  growing  Russian  fleet.  We  are  dras- 
tically reducing  the  quantity.  Now  the 
only  way  that  we  can  offset  that  quantity 
reduction  and  prevent  resulting  impair- 
ment of  our  national  security  and  na- 
tional defense  is  by  increasing  the  quality 
of  the  reduced  submarine  fleet. 

That  is  what  the  Trident  system  will 
do.  Its  superior  quality  and  capability 
will  offset  the  Russian  advantage  in 
quantity  of  submsurines. 

Second,  as  I  said  yesterday,  the  Viet- 
nam experience  has  driven  the  American 


people  more  and  more  to  a  new  isola- 
tionism and  a  pullback  from  our  over- 
seas land  bases  to  a  neo-fortress-Amer- 
ica  policy.  Added  to  this  is  the  attitude 
of  formerly  friendly  nations  like  Prance 
and  Spain  to  push  us  out  and  deny  us 
overseas  facilities. 

The  proposed  Trident  system's  long- 
range  capability  and  improved  tech- 
nology is  one  of  our  best  ways  of  ad- 
justing to  this  change  as  it  will  solve 
the  basing  problem  and  eliminate  the 
need  for  bilateral  sea  base  agreements. 
I  hope  this  unrealistic  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  not  one 
man  in  1,000  in  America  could  tell  you 
what  ULMS  or  Trident  is,  yet  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  committing  every  citizen  of 
this  country  to  years  of  involuntary  tax 
contributions  to  finance  this  military  de- 
fense system.  We  are  talking  about  a 
ship,  a  boat  that  will  cost  $1.3  billion. 
Mr.  President,  the  time  for  the  study 
and  the  time  for  the  planning  is  before 
you  let  the  contract.  There  is  not  one 
proponent  of  this  amendment  who  has 
stoted  he  is  against  the  Trident.  We  aU 
know  that  there  has  to  be  a  new  genera- 
tion of  submarines:  but  we  know  that 
that  is  in  the  future.  We  know  that  we 
are  safe  today  with  a  retaUatory  force, 
the  Poseidon  and  the  Polaris,  throughout 
this  decade  and  into  the  next.  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  modernization, 
a  modem  navy  is  good  for  25  to  30  years 
and  we  are  talking  about  major  navy 
vessels  when  we  talk  about  the  Poseidon 
and  the  Polaris. 

We  are  not  talking  about  attack  sub- 
marines; we  are  talking  about  subma- 
rines with  eUte  crews  that  get  the  best 
on  major  overhauls.  If  we  took  the  most 
dire  of  predictions,  the  first  one  would 
not  have  to  be  replaced— if  we  took  only 
20  years— until  1981.  That  goes  to  the 
question  of  modernization. 

The  next  question  that  is  raised  before 
us  that  was  used  by  Secretary  Laird  in 
his  justification  for  the  change  from  the 
September  statement  to  the  January 
statement  is  the  fact  that  aU  of  a  sud- 
den they  saw  an  acceleration  of  Soviet 
subs,  so  we  really  need  this  program  and 
the  acceleration  for  it  to  try  to  get  the 
Soviets  to  listen  at  the  SALT  talks  and 
on  an  executive  agreement.  WeU,  they 
listened,  and  we  have  a  limitetion.  Sec- 
retary Laird  had  said  that  if  we  did  not 
receive  that,  if  we  had  an  extrapolation 
of  their  capabilities,  they  would  have  had 
90  subs  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
second  agreement.  But  SALT  limited  it 
to  62  submarines*  and  950  missiles. 

So  that  battie  was  won.  Then  after 
the  battie  is  won.  after  the  reason  is 
gone,  they  come  back  and  teU  us  "We 
need  a  modernization  of  the  program." 
They  have  a  new  reason. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  told  thi.s 
afternoon  that  they  are  talking  about 
having  options  open  as  to  whether  the 
Trident  will  carry  24  missiles  or  16  mis- 
siles. We  are  getting  these  statistics  at 
the  last  minute.  We  did  not  get  them  be- 
fore the  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee, when  we  were  asking  them 
these  questions,  when  I  was  presiding 
over  these  hearings,  when  we  had  an 
extension  of  hearings  to  listen  to  everj-- 
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thing  they  had  to  say,  to  their  articula- 
tions of  their  reasons. 

That  committee  became  conTinced, 
after  listening  to  all  of  their  witnesses, 
that  their  reasons  were  not  compelling 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  program  and 
decided  unanimously  to  report  that 
amendment,  and  with  that  bill  out  we 
had  the  $508  million  deleted.  Then  we 
returned  to  the  orderly  production  sched- 
ule that  was  set  up  imder  the  Septem- 
ber recommendation  of  Secretary  Laird. 
That  was  the  considered  judgment  of 
that  subcommittee.  We  took  it  before 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  President.  ULMS— the  Undersea 
Long-Range  Missile  System — has  been 
in  tlie  design  and  study  phase  in  the 
Navy  Department  since  1969.  Last  year 
it  was  funded  at  a  level  of  $104.8  millioiL 
Last  September,  the  Defense  Department 
approved  an  outlay  of  $418  million  for 
the  program  for  fiscal  1973. 

In  Juiuary  of  this  year,  in  a  change 
of  mind  and  change  of  pace,  the  admin- 
istration moved  to  accelerate  this  pro- 
gram, pushing  it  into  the  procurement 
phase  before  the  design  pliase  is  satis- 
factorily completed,  to  the  tune  of 
$980.2  for  the  next  fiscal  year — nearly 
10  times  the  authorization  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  mere  than  double  the 
amount  approved  only  3  months  earlier. 

It  is  this  amount,  and  tills  policy  de- 
cision, that  is  in  question. 

I  have  Kdned  in  sponsoring  an  amend- 
ment to  reject  the  acceleration  program 
and  authorize  only  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  September  1971  for  additional 
research  and  development  before  mov- 
ing into  the  procurement  phase  with  all 
its  necessary  commitments. 

The  need  for  this  new  high-priced 
system  has  not  been  established.  There 
has  t>een  disagreement  within  the  De- 
fense Establishment  over  the  most  appro- 
priate course  for  ULMS  development. 

Some  experts  advocated  deployment 
of  the  new  Trident  in  the  early  1980's. 
Others  argued  that  a  new  system  was 
not  jret  needed,  since  all  foreseeable  nu- 
clear threats  could  be  countered  by  in- 
Cfxporating  a  new  long-range  missile 
system  in  the  present  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don fleet. 

The  amtroversy  was  resolved — on  the 
siirface.  at  least — by  mainng  the  long- 
range  missile  system  an  integral  part 
of  the  ULMS  development,  and  desig- 
nating it  as  ttie  ULMS  1  missile.  That  was 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment last  September,  when  funding 
for  fiscal  1973  «-as  established  at  $418 
million  to  finance  the  phased  develop- 
ment of  the  ULMS  1  missile  system  for 
Polaris/Poseidon,  plus  a  new  submaiine 
system — with  the  major  portion  of  the 
1973  funds  eafinarked  for  the  ULMS  1 
missile. 

That  position  was  changed  in  January 
1972 — only  3  months  later — as  an  ap- 
parent reaction  to  a  faster  than  expected 
submarine  buildup  by  the  Soviets,  which 
the  administration  sees  as  a  threat  to 
our  Polaris/Poseidon  force. 

That  view  is  not  shared  by  all  the  ex- 
Ijerts,  smd  the  administrati(Hi  has  failed 
to  established  the  necessity  for  this  ac- 
celerated move. 

After  careful  study  of  the  evidence,  I 


am  not  convinced  that  we  now  need  a 
new  submarine  construction  program  to 
keep  pace  with  Soviet  submarine  buildup. 

It  is  ti'ue  that  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed 25  Yankee  class  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  and  that  they  have  an  ad- 
ditional 17  luider  construction.  That  will 
give  them  a  total  of  42  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  as  opposed  to  our  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  fleet  of  41. 

We  do  not  know  what  their  future 
plans  may  be. 

They  may  stop  at  42,  or  tliey  may  seek 
to  expand  that  number.  They  may  seek 
to  arm  their  present  submarine  force 
with  longer-range  mi.ssiles  with  inde- 
pendently targetable  weapons  to  match 
our  Poseidon. 

They  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  num- 
bers of  submarines  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles are  not  the  only  indicators  of  a 
nation's  sea-based  deterrent  strength. 
Such  factors  as  numl)ers  of  warheads, 
submarine  detectability.  missile  range, 
and  geographical  advantages  are  also  im- 
portant considerations.  And  in  each  of 
the.se  respects,  the  United  States  has — 
and  will  continue  to  have  for  some  time — 
a  distinct  advantage  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  that  score,  the  circumstances  do 
not  justify  a  headfirst  dive  into  an  in- 
.sufficiently  developed  program  to  deploy 
Trident  submarines  at  a  cost  of  a  min- 
imum of  $1.3  billion  each,  in  a  long- 
range  program  that  could  ultimately 
spell  commitment  up  to  $40  billion. 

We  may  ultimately  determine  that  the 
Trident  program  is  both  justified  and 
advisable.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  hns  just  spent  $100  million 
on  a  42  ballistic  missile  submarine  is  not 
sufficient  reason  to  impel  us  to  plunge 
into  a  multi-billion-dollar  investment  in 
ULMS  and  an  acceleration  of  a  new  sea- 
based  arms  race. 

The  Trident,  as  planned,  is  a  huge 
submarine,  twice  the  size  of  Polaris  or 
Poseidon.  It  would  be  able  to  carry  more 
missiles — 24  to  a  boat  rather  than  the  16 
for  Polaris  and  Poseidon — and  travel  at 
a  faster  maximum  speed.  It  would  incor- 
porate the  latest  available  quieting  de- 
vices. And  it  would  cost  $1.3  billion  per 
unit. 

Critics  of  this  planned  design  argue 
that  the  Increased  speed  and  large  mis- 
sile-carrying capability  are  directly  re- 
sporisible  for  this  staggering  cost,  and 
that  the  military  usefulness  of  these  two 
features  is  outweighed  by  the  definite 
military  risks  they  entail. 

The  large  size  of  the  Trident,  they 
point  out,  will  make  it  more  susceptible 
than  the  Polaris  to  active  acoustic  detec- 
tion techniques. 

In  addition,  the  fewer  submarines  in 
which  we  concentrate  our  sea -based  mis- 
siles, the  more  vulnerable  our  sea-based 
deterrent  will  be  to  Soviet  antisubmarine 
warfare  breakthrough.'^. 

These  critics  urge  development  of  more 
smaller  ships  x^nth  fewer  missiles  each. 

That,  indeed.  Is  the  cour.se  selected  by 
the  Soviets.  They  are  building  their  sub- 
marines vnth  12  Instead  of  16  launchers 
each.  And  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
smaller,  less  detectable,  and  less  expen- 
sive stib  than  we  are  considering  in  the 
present  high-sv)eed  Trident  design. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  additional  sub- 
marine construction  will  be  necessary  at 
some  time  in  the  futiure;  but  when,  and 
what  design,  remain  questions  for  care- 
ful decision.  I  believe  a  wiser,  better- 
informed  decision  could  be  reached  a  year 
from  now. 

If,  in  the  meantime,  there  is  progress  in 
SALT  negotiations,  we  could  safely  defer 
major  development  of  new  submarines 
imtil  after  1975. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached,  we  would 
have  the  advantage  of  monitoring  Soviet 
actions  to  determine  our  best  options  in 
response. 

The  administration  has  made  much  of 
the  risk  to  SALT  negotiations  if  the  Tri- 
dent development  is  not  accelerated. 

There  has  been  considerable  expert 
testimony  to  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofskj,  director  of 
Stanford  University's  Linear  Accelerator 
Center,  stated  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  his  view  that  nei- 
ther the  Initiation  nor  the  acceleration  of 
the  Trident  program  would  Improve  oiu: 
bargaining  position  in  SALT  n,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  acceleration  would  tend 
to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  urge  for  higher 
armaments  levels  for  themselves. 

The  report  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee notes  that — 

The  plan  to  build  the  submarine  with  24 
launch  tubes  will  limit  the  number  of  Trident 
submarines  under  the  SALT  agreement  .  .  . 
because  the  Initial  replacement  of  even  the 
10  oldest  Polaris  ships  could  be  accomplished 
with  only  8  Trident,  for  a  reduction  of  2. 

The  specific  terms  of  the  new  SALT 
agreement  are  such  that  we  could  re- 
place our  10  oldest  Polaris  with  either  8 
submarines  carrying  24  missiles  each  or 
as  many  as  13  new  submarines  with  16 
missiles  apiece.  And  if  we  built  a  force 
composed  exclusively  of  Tridents  with 
24  missiles  each,  we  could  liave  a  total 
of  no  more  than  29 — compared  to  a  prob- 
able Soviet  force  more  than  twice  as 
large. 

It  would  be  ironic,  indeed,  if  a  new 
submarine  program  turned  out  in  th^ 
end  to  jeopardize  the  survivability  of  cm- 
whole  sea-based  deterrent.  This  is  a 
serious  risk  that  it  would  be  foolhardy  to 
run. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  bar- 
gaining position  at  SALT  n  would  be 
improved  if  we  proceeded  NOW  with 
work  on  a  new  long-range  missile  system 
and  deferred  new  submarine  construc- 
tion for  the  next  move,  in  case  no  agree- 
ment is  reached  to  limit  sea-based  deter- 
rent forces. 

There  is  no  immediate  risk  of  obsoles- 
cence of  our  present  Polaris-Poseidon 
force,  which  has  an  estimated  life  span 
of  25  to  30  years — with  at  least  20  years 
to  go  before  any  replacements  are  in 
order. 

With  that  much  life  left  in  our  present 
force,  it  would  make  good  business  sense 
to  direct  modernization  efforts  at  in- 
corporating into  Polaris  a  new,  longer- 
range  missile  system,  such  as  the  ULMS 
1 — thus  increasing  the  Polaris'  smnv- 
ability,  improving  target  coverage,  and 
increasing  time  ou  station. 

It  is  also  estimated  Umt  further  ad- 
vantages, such  as  quietness  of  <H)eration 
and  reduced  maintenance  time,  could 
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make  modernization  of  Polaris  an  eco- 
nomically sound  venture. 

Far  more  sound,  I  might  add,  than  re- 
placing Polaris  with  a  new  mulU-billion- 
dollar  system  of  unproven  merit. 

There  is  no  immediate  need,  I  repeat, 
for  a  new  submarine  weapon  system. 

The  future  of  antisubmarine  warfare 
is  so  murky  at  this  stage  that  no  one  can 
begin  to  predict  what  our  need  vnll  be  5 
years,  or  10  years  from  now. 

But  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
Polaris-Poseidon  combination  is  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  and  an  ample  safe- 
guard against  any  possible  nuclear  at- 

I  propose  that  we  place  our  reliance  on 
this  combination  for  the  time  behig,  and 
proceed  with  an  orderly  development  of 
Trident,  keeping  our  options  open  with- 
out ruling  out  possible  and  preferable 
alternatives.  ^  .  ^^„ 

Mr  President,  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  national  defense.  I  have 
never  pinched  pennies  when  it  comes  to 
national  defense.  I  have  not  gone  down 
into  the  bargahi  basement  to  try  to 
strike  a  deal  for  a  missile  system,  becavae 
I  want  quality.  But  I  know  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  taxpayers'  money  at  a 
time  when  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States  is  berating  the  Congress  for  ex- 
ceeding the  budget  and  asking  us  to  keep 
our  expenditures  down.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  participate  in— holdmg  down 
expenditures  and  seeuig  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  the  taxpayers'  money.  That 
is  why  I  am  taking  the  floor  and  urgmg 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  .  ^     ^  .. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  would 
Uie  senator  yield  some  time  to  t^e  Sen- 
ator from  South  Caroluia  (Mr.  Hol- 
LTOGs),  who  has  been  waiting  for  some- 
Mr  BENTSEN.  I  have  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  desire?  .     ._ 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would^like  15  mmut^ 
Mr  BENTSEN.  We  do  not  have  that 
much  time  left.  We  are  due  to  vote  at 
4  o'clock,  and  the  chairman  and  I  have 
the  closing  arguments. 
Will  the  Senator  hold  his  remarks  to  2 

minutes? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  ^         .     .„„ 

Mr  ROTH  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
when  addressing  the  question  of  whether 
CVN-70  should  be  funded,  I  said  that  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  maintain  its  posture  of  de- 
fense preparedness.  But  I  also  stated  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  those  of  us  m 
the  Congress  to  engage  in  a  critical 
evaluation  of  the  ways  in  which  we  spend 
Federal  tax  money,  whether  the  subject 
is  domestic  spending,  defense  spending, 
or  for  whatever  purpose.  Today.  I  have 
tried  to  foUow  my  ovm  advice;  and,  for 
reasons  which  I  wiU  explain,  I  must  hi 
good  conscience  oppose  any  acceleration 
of  the  Trident  system. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  sup- 
port development  of  the  Trident  as  it  was 
previously  formulated.  But  acceleration 


of  the  system  raises  too  many  new  prob- 
lems and  increases  this  year's  Federal 
spending  too  much.  n^i^^ 

The  strategic  posture  of  the  umtea 
States  is  based  on  a  three  component 
nuclear  force  of  missUes  launched  from 
land,  sea,  and  air  It  is  tills  broad  and 
flexible  capabUity  which  provides  the 
United  States  and  its  alUes  with  a  sur- 
vlvable  deterent  to  nuclear  war  that  is  to 
the  greatest  degree  possibly  invuhierable 
to  operational  surprise  and  technological 
breakthrough.  „«„.„„ 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  renewtog 
and  improving  each  component  of  the 
triad,  because  our  deterrent  must  be 
modem  and  reliable.  In  addition,  we  are 
completing  the  deployment  of  Minute- 
man  in,  a  land-based  deterent,  as  weU  as 
a  limited  defense  of  that  system;  we  are 
designhig  and  testing  a  new  strategic 
bomber  system— complete  with  two  new 
types  of  attack  missUes— to  serve  as  an 
air-based  deterrent;  and,  we  are  develop- 
ing the  Trident  submarine  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet  of 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles. 

This  new  generation  of  strategic  weap- 
ons is,  however,  being  developed  under 
a  completely  new  environment.  For  the 
first  time  we  will  place  constraints  on  the 
numbers,  as  well  as — to  some  degree — 
the  characteristics  of  the  missiles  of 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Since  the  Senate  will  soon  con- 
sider the  SALT  agreements  which  cre- 
ated this  environment,  I  will  only  note 
that  the  agreements  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant, perhaps  critical,  impact  on  the 
capabilities  which  we  will  need  for  our 
future  strategic  weapons. 

Today,  however,  the  issue  Is  whether 
the  most  secure  of  our  deterrent  forces, 
the  Trident  submarine,  should  be  pc- 
celerated  from  an  initial  operational 
capabUity  of  1981  to  1978  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  $508.4  miUion.  Although  I 
am  opposed  to  accelerating  this  pro- 
gram this  time,  let  me  state  that  I  favor 
a  strong,  reliable,  and  operationally 
ready  strategic  force,  and  hi  particular, 
I  support  the  concept  of  a  submarine 
launched  missile  as  embodied  by  Tri- 
dent. 

Acceleration,  however  Is  an  entirely 
different  question.  First,  from  the  potat 
of  view  of  strategic  arms  limitation,  am- 
ple expert  testimony  has  been  given  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
testify  to  the  fact  that  Polaris/Poseidon 
are  essentially   100   percent  survivable 
for  the  foreseeable  future,  and  that  the 
new  Poseidon  MIRV  equips  them  with 
tremendous  striking  power.  In  addition, 
both  the  interim  offensive  agreement— 
which  places  temporary  limits  on  the 
number  of  submarine  launched  missUes 
which  each  country  can  deploy,  while 
the  defense  agreement  limits  the  ntunber 
of  ABM's— and  the  agreements  which 
will  constitute  SALT  U  have  significant 
Impact  on  the  force,  size,  and  design 
characteristics  of  our  strategic  weapons, 
hicluding  Trident.  Since  it  may  be  sev- 
eral years  before  the  agreements  are  in 
concrete  form,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  move  with  great  deliberation  m 
building  Trident;  not  with  a  crash  pro- 


gram. , 

Second,    an   accelerated   program   is 
generaUy  wasteful.  The  Navy  has  testi- 


fied that  the  accelerated  Trident  pro- 
gram is  more  nearly  optimum  than  the 
previous  unaccelerated  program.  If  this 
is  so.  it  strikes  me  that  the  Navy  occu- 
pies a  most  questionable  position,  par- 
ticularly ha  view  of  the  great  emphasis 
which  was  placed  on  efficient  procure- 
ment by  Deputy  Secretary  Packard.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  accel- 
erated program  will  not,  m  fact,  produce 
the  same  khid  of  overruns,  slippages,  and 
development/production        concurrence 
which  have  caused  such  waste  and  hi- 
efficlency  m  past  procurements.  An  ac- 
celeration such  as  this  will  not  only  af- 
fect the  Trident  program  but  also  go 
directly  to  the  principle  of  good  defense 
management  which  minimizes  the  con- 
currency between  development  and  pro- 
duction, and  thus  may  jeopardize  other 
programs  by  setting  an  unwise  prece- 

Tliis  concurrency  is  disturbhig,  Mr. 
President,  because  hi  my  view  it  is  un- 
necessary. The  ultUnate  purpose  of  the 
Triad  Is  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  great  flexibility.  To  foreclose  some 
of  our  design  options  and  reduce  our 
flexiblUty  by  accelerating  this  program 
is  simply  unwise.  This  is  an  excellent 
ttaie  to  make  use  of  that  flexibility  and 
maintain  our  deslgu  options  as  long  as 
prudent  so  that  we  end  up  with  a  system 
which  is  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Nation.  We  are  proceedtog  on  an  or- 
derly development  of  the  B-1;  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  not  domg  the  same  for  the 
Trident.  ^    .     ^  ■ 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  our  budget  in 

1972  ran  a  deficit  of  $26  bilUon  and  in 

1973  wUl  approach  $30  bUUon.  We  must 
brhig  our  budget  under  control.  I  beUeve 
that  the  $508  million  to  accelerate  Tri- 
dent should  be  deferred  and  the  pro- 
gram reverted  to  its  original  schedule 
to  demonstrate  that  Congress  is  at  least 
attemptmg  to  control  defense  expendi- 
tures and  procure  weapons  hi  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible.  The  orieinal 
program  was  constructed  especially  to 
provide  an  orderly,  paced  response  to  any 
threat  seen  developing,  and  to  maintain 
the  maximum  number  of  options.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  return  the  Trident,  to 
that  flexible  program,  and  support  the 
amendment  of  Uie  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  ^^^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  thne?  „..,♦,  ,ri^^A 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holuncs)  . 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  know  they  have  studied  this  mat- 
ter in  depth  and  most  thoroughly.  I  also 
have  equally  great  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

I  have  gone  to  what  I  thhik  is  the  weU 
on  the  question  of  submarhies,  and  that 
is  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover.  I  find  that 
one  gets  a  great  deal  more  Information 
and  InteUlgence  In  one  short  conversa- 
tion with  hhn  than  he  can  from  any 
other  source. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  pohticians  who 
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thinks  one  has  to  vote  defense  jobs  for 
the  people  of  the  community  or  that  the 
transfer  of  a  base  means  necessarily  the 
economic  ruin  of  the  community.  Green- 
vills.  B.C..  had  the  Greenville  Airbase 
which  was  closed  down  several  years  ago. 
We  now  have  11  industries  at  the  loca- 
tion of  that  base,  and  they  have  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy and  to  the  civic  leadership  in  that 
community  of  Greenville,  more  so  than 
sny  military  installations  ever  built 
there. 

I  only  know  full  well  that  I  come  from 
the  home  of  the  Polaris  submarine  in  the 
Sixth  Naval  District,  and  I  know  that 
there  is  an  entire  complex  there,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  relaxation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  are  now  suffering  from  a 
degree  of  unemployment.  We  recently 
experienced  the  closing  down  of  the 
Lycoming  helicopter  plant  there,  which 
was  producing  helicopter  engines. 

There  is  a  tendency,  and  would  be,  in 
some  minds,  that  one  has  to  go  for  any- 
thing that  would  provide  additional  jobs 
for  the  na^TT  yard.  The  argument  can  be 
made  that  I  might  cut  off  my  nose  to 
spite  my  face,  because  these  Trident  sub- 
marines are  large,  new  types  of  sub- 
marines that  may  never  get  into  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  but  by  joining  in  this 
amendment.  I  would  keep  the  Polaris 
sub  going  cut  of  Charleston  that  much 
longer.  Certainly,  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
my  constituents  off,  but  I  must  keep  fore- 
most in  mind  the  matter  of  our  national 
defense,  and  in  doing  so,  I  find  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  said  the  cost  will 
be  $1.3  bilMon  for  each  submarine.  No- 
body disputes  that,  and  further,  every- 
body agrees  v.e  are  going  to  have  a 
Trident.  The  question  is,  When?  And  I 
have  given  careful  thought  and  consid- 
eration to  the  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  this  question. 

In  talking  about  the  economy  and 
Federal  spending,  the  same  logic  of  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Texas  could  be 
iised  to  show  that  the  cost  is  $1.3  bUlion 
now.  and  the  impetus  would  be  to  go 
ahead  and  v^te  for  acceleration  now,  for 
in  2  or  3  years  time,  with  inflation 
increasing  costs  by  10  or  20  or  30  per- 
cent a  year,  we  will  be  paying  $2  billion 
for  what,  back  in  1972,  we  could  have 
had  at  a  price  of  %\2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  after  studying  the  ciu:- 
rent  state  of  our  defenses,  the  weapons 
developments  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
progress  of  arms  limitation  talks,  and  the 
state  cf  our  ovra  economy,  I  believe  it  is 
essential  that  v.e  go  ahead  with  this  proj- 
ect and  go  ahead  with  it  now.  The  rea- 
sons for  doing  so  are.  to  my  mind,  com- 
pelling. 

First,  the  Russians  have  a  Trident- 
tjT>e  system.  I  am  convinced  of  it. 

Ttie  Russians  have  gone  through  ex- 
tensive testing  and-  it  is  already  "on  the 
waves."  as  they  express  it.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  Soviets  have  a 
monopoly  on  the  Trident.  Such  a  monop- 
oly would  afford  them,  first,  military 
superiority,  and  second,  the  upper  hand 
diplomatically  at  round  two  of  the  SALT 
talks,  "nie  Russian  negotiators  have  dem- 
onstrated very  clearly  that  they  long  ago 
mastered  tlic  strategy  of  the  bargaining 
chip.  We  had  better  be  its  master,  too. 
The  second  reason  for  going  ahead  on 


an  accelerated  basis  is  that  we  will  soon 
need   new   submarines.    Many    of    ovi 
Polaris/Poseidon  subs  have  been  at  sea 
for  years.  They  have  been  undergoing  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  worldwide  patrols 
to  a  degree  not  originally  anticipated. 
They  are  becoming  obsolete  not  just  from 
the  standpoint  of  technology,  but  also 
frwn  this  standpoint  of  wear-and-tear. 
If  we  go  ahead  now  with  the  acceleration 
of  Trident,  by  the  time  a  significant 
force — not  Just  one  boat — can  appear  to 
replace  today's  vessels,  the  early  ships 
will  be  nearly  20  years  of  age — and  that 
Is  the  life  expectancy  for  which  they 
were  designed.  The  George  Washington 
was  commissioned  in  1959.  and  the  entire 
fleet  appeared  in  a  period  of  some  7  years. 
It  is  tlius  clear  that  time  Is  going  to 
soon    pass   these   submarines    by.    Tlie 
question  is,  will  we  replace  them  with  du- 
plicates of  already  obsolete  weaponry  in 
order  to  have  a  standby  defense  capabil- 
ity while  the  Trident  is  developed,  or  will 
we  speed  the  development  of  Trident  so 
we  are  not  caught  in  a  potentially  fatal 
submarine   gap?    The    answer    to   that 
should  be  obvious  to  any  thinking  Ameri- 
can. It  is  clear  that  it  takes  much  time 
to  go  through  the  processes  of  ordering 
and  building  and  installing  the  advanced 
mechanisms  of   the  Trident  system.   I 
questioned  carefuUy   about  this.  I  am 
told  that  the  lead  time  for  the  interior 
mechanisms  of  the  Trident  is  5  years. 
When  we  consider  that  it  takes  6  to  7 
years  to  go  through  this  process  for  the 
components  of  a  powerplant  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  5-year  figiure  is  actually 
very  impressive. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  going  to  adopt 
here  a  policy  of  "fly  before  you  buj", 
but  in  this  particular  case  I  do  not  go 
along  with  tliis  argument  because  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  Tiident  program,  which 
builds  on  existing  technology.  We  need 
those  submarines,  and  need  them  soon. 
We  can  go  ahesMl  with  development  of 
this  mechanism.  We  can  do  it  now  and 
get  started  on  the  leadtime  that  way.  By 
the  same  token  we  are  not  precluded 
from  malcing  alterations,  such  as  alter- 
ing it  from  24  tubes  down  to  20,  as  rome 
experts  have  recommended  doing  any- 
way. We  are  not  locking  ourselves  in  to 
some  29  submarines  by  tliis  vote  here 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber  today 
that  one  reason  for  not  speeding  up  de- 
velopment is  Uiat  the  overall  exterior 
design  of  the  ship  is  still  in  question.  This 
accusation  is  utterly  false.  The  design 
of  the  ship  has  been  locked  in — its  di- 
mensions are  set.  and  there  is  no  need  to 
procrastinate  on  this  score. 

We  also  hear  as  I  say,  the  injunction, 
"fly  before  you  buj."  But  while  that  pro- 
cedure has  much  to  recommend  it  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, it  has  no  applicability  to  the  cur- 
rent debate.  The  Trident  submarine  and 
its  nuclear  powerplant  simply  do  not  re- 
quire evolution  of  new  technology  or 
techncdogical  breakthrough.  They  build 
on  the  technology  which  has  been  de- 
veloped and  demonstrated  in  all  our 
nucletur  submarines  commencing  with 
the  Nautilus. 

My  third  major  reason  for  going  ahead 
now  with  accelerated  development  is  the 


performance  of  our  own  economy.  For 
over  half  a  decade  now,  we  have  been 
victimized  by  the  most  rampant  inflation. 
Every  year  the  cost  of  doing  every  tiling 
goes  up.  Every  year  it  takes  additional 
dollars  to  do  the  same  job.  With  regard 
to  the  history  of  weaponry  costs,  per- 
formance indicates  an  inflation  rate  of 
nearly  10  per  cent  per  annum.  If  we  wait 
3  years  to  go  ahead  with  the  Trident, 
we  can  expect  about  a  30-pecent  incre- 
ment in  cost.  I  say  go  ahead  now — maxi- 
miee  the  effectiveness  of  each  dollar — 
and  give  the  citizen  a  dollar's  worth  of 
defense  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  taxes. 

A  fourth  reason  for  expediting  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  Trident  is 
that  it  will  decrease  our  dependence  on 
foreign  bases.  The  Trident  has  a  much- 
expanded  flexlbihty,  due  primarily  to  the 
6.000-mile  warhead  it  will  be  carrying. 
This  expanded  range  affords  it  a  latitude 
of  operation  far  in  excess  of  that  be- 
longing to  Polaris/Poseidon.  This  is  the 
kind  of  flexibility  America  must  guar- 
antee itself,  which  we  should  endorse 
by  our  vote  today.  Trident  could  operate 
by  and  large  out  of  American  waters. 
Every  year  when  we  deal  with  foreign 
countries  for  continued  leases  in  over- 
seas bases,  we  are  threatened  with  evic- 
tion unless  we  increase  our  rental  pay- 
ments. The  direction  of  events  is  against 
permanent  bases  on  foreign  soil.  The 
American  pef^le  want  to  come  home,  and 
m'lny  of  our  friends  abroad  want  us  to 
go  home.  Now  technology  offers  us  a  way 
out  of  the  impasse.  Here  is  a  vessel  much 
more  autonomous  than  our  current  sub- 
marines— a  vessel  whose  range  dimin- 
ishes the  need  to  hold  overseas  bases— 
a  vessel  which  can  be  serviced  by  Ameri- 
can workers  in  American  jobs  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  With  our  recent  history  of  ex- 
porting jobs,  technology,  and  money,  we 
ought  to  jump  at  the  chance. 

The  vote  today,  of  course,  is  not  on 
whether  or  not  these  ships  are  in  our 
future.  The  Trident  is  coming— it  is  in 
our  future.  The  only  question  is  when 
it  comes.  As  indicated  In  these  remarks, 
I  believe  the  imperatives  of  national  de- 
fense compel  us  to  go  ahead  now,  before 
the  Soviets  pass  us  by  in  military  ca- 
pability. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
it  is  incumbent  upon  this  body  to  approve 
the  request  for  additional  funding.  The 
activities  of  the  Russians  urge  us  on.  The 
necessity  of  our  own  defense  capability 
urges  us  on.  The  availability  of  new  tech- 
nology urges  us  on.  Oiu-  bilateral  bar- 
gaining with  the  Soviet  Union  urges  us 
on.  The  possibility  of  going  ahead  now 
at  a  cost  significantly  less  than  what 
we  will  have  to  shoulder  3  years  hence 
urges  us  on.  Simple  prudence  and  com- 
monsense  urges  us  on. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give  this  im- 
portant question  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. We  are  dealing  with  Amer- 
ica's security.  Security  never  comes 
cheaply.  In  these  days  of  advanced  weap- 
onry and  ever-changing  technology,  se- 
curity is  dearly  bought.  It  is  expensive  to 
maintain  our  military  postiue.  It  is  ex- 
pensive to  be  No.  1.  But  the  truth 
is,  Mr.  President,  we  can  afford  no  less. 
I  urge  prompt  approval  for  the  swiftest 
possible  development  of  the  Trident 
weapons  system. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate  to  strike  some  $508 
million  from  the  Pentagon  request  for 
the  ULMS  program,  retumhig  that 
project  funding  to  the  level  originally 
proposed. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  emphasize  that  I 
believe  the  nuclear  submarine  fleet  to  be 
the  most  important  arm  of  our  deterrent 
and  I  am  convinced  that  there  will  be  a 
need  for  a  follow-on  nuclear  submarine 
to  replace  the  Polaris-Poseidon  vessels 
sometime  in  the  decade  of  the  1980's. 

But  I  believe  that  it  is  unwise  and  con- 
trary to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  lock  ourselves  into  the 
Trident  system  at  this  time,  as  the  ad- 
mdnistration  is  demanding.  Not  only 
would  we  be  buying  a  "pig  hi  a  poke"  like 
the  ABM  but  we  might  well  be  buying  the 
wrong  pig. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  this  amend- 
ment to  trim  the  Trident  request  by  $500 
million  are  twofold : 

•  First,  I  believe  that  the  acceleration 
of  the  ULMS.  along  with  the  other  new 
weapons  systems  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration, represents  the  wrong  strategic 
policy  for  this  Nation  at  this  time; 

Second,  I  believe  that  there  are  seri- 
ous flaws  intrinsic  to  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram which  compel  adoption  of  the 
amendment  now  before  us. 

With  regard  to  our  strategic  posture, 
I  believe  that  going  forward  with  an  ad- 
vanced weapons  system  at  a  stepped-up 
pace  clearly  flouts  the  spirit  of  the  SALT 
accord  and  threatens  the  timeliness  and 
success  of  subsequent  SALT  discussions. 
Admiral  Moorer.  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testifled  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  a  year 
ago — 

...  If  the  Soviets  continue  this  momentum, 
then  we  will  have  to  go  forward  with  these 
new  programs  such  as  the  ULMS  .  .  .  and 
accelerate  the  development  of  product  of 
these  systems.  .  .  . 

Admiral  Moorer's  reasoning  should  be 
agreed  to.  SALT  has  been  concluded. 
There  is  a  ceiling  on  the  Soviet  momen- 
tum. There  is  an  ABM  ban. 

We  have  accomplished  everything  Ad- 
miral Moorer  stated  as  the  requirements 
for  not  accelerating  the  ULMS  program. 
Yet  the  Pentagon  says  it  is  not  enough. 
I  believe  it  is  time  to  show  restraint  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
say  "enough." 

President  Nixon  came  back  from  Mos- 
cow and  urged  restraint  in  the  defense 
field,  yet  the  Defense  Department  con- 
tinues to  press  weapons  systems  which 
are  not  needed  now  for  our  national  se- 
curity. 

And  they  urge  as  a  justification  that 
SALT  does  not  outlaw  this  development. 
I  believe  it  would  be  tragic  if  a  treaty 
designed  to  limit  nuclear  stockpiling  were 
distorted  Into  becoming  a  justification 
for  blindly  adding  to  that  stockpile. 

Perhaps  at  this  time,  it  is  appropriate 
to  examine  the  current  strategic  force 
structure  of  the  United  States. 


Our  ICBM  and  bomber  force  each  are 
capable  of  destroying  in  a  second  strike 
at  least  30  to  35  percent  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  population.  The  Polaris-Poseidon 
is  an  even  more  potent  weapons  system. 
The  missiles  from  a  single  Poseidon 
submarine  can  destroy  one  quarter  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  Industry,  not  to  men- 
tion a  substantial  percentage  of  the  Sovi- 
et Union's  population. 

Our  total  arsenal  consists  of  1,054 
ICBM's,  656  ballistic  missiles  earned  on 
submarines  and  457  long-range  bombers. 
The  combined  force  packs  a  5700-nuclear 
warhead  wallop.  Even  the  smallest  war- 
head is  three  times  the  power  of  the  15- 
kiloton  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima 
and  the  largest  contains  the  power  of 
several  millions  of  tons  of  TNT,  hun- 
dreds of  times  the  Hiroshima  bomb. 

These  figures  do  not  even  include  the 
7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  based  in 
Europe,  a  substantial  number  of  which 
could  be  targeted  on  Soviet  cities. 

These  weapons  do  not  depend  on  any 
speculation  or  any  wishful  thinkhig. 
They  represent  nuclear  firepower  now 
on  the  line,  and  nothing  in  the  SALT 
agreement  will  affect  those  weapons. 

Mr.  President.  I  dispute  the  view  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
now  In  the  aftermath  of  SALT,  our  in- 
terests lie  in  pushing  the  qualitative  Im- 
provement of  the  strategic  weaponry 
system.  Instead,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  on 
this  matter  be  based  not  on  achieving 
qualitative  improvements  but  on  achiev- 
ing an  agreement  for  strict  limits  on  the 
qualitative  arms  race. 

And  hi  this  regard,  I  reject  the  bar- 
gaining chip  argument  as  being  irrele- 
vant. The  decision  to  actually  procure 
and  deploy  a  weapons  systems  represents 
the  expenditure  and  loss  of  a  bargaining 
chip.  It  merely  becomes  an  addition  to 
the  ante  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

Instead,  if  we  pass  this  amendment, 
we  still  have  the  capacity  to  construct 
the  Trident  and  we  have  research  and 
development  well  underway. 

However,  through  this  amendment,  we 
would  be  insuring  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  aware  of  our  potential,  also  would 
be  confident  that  we  had  acted  with 
restraint. 

Instead  of  voting  for  nuclear  escala- 
tion, I  believe  we  would  be  far,  far  better 
off  by  adopting  a  policy  of  restraint  In 
weapons  expenditures  and  a  policy  of 
seeking  a  halt  to  the  qualitative  arms 
race. 

Also,  our  bargaining  posture  rests  on 
our  overall  nuclear  deterrent,  on  our 
technological  capacity,  on  our  industrial 
potential. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  reason  for 
urging  approval  of  this  pending  amend- 
ment rests  on  the  belief  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Pentagon  to  accelerate  Trident 
development  Is  imwise.  uneconomical 
and  contrary  to  our  defense  interests  at 
this  time. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  vote  within  the  full 
Armed  Services  Committee  was  a  tie  In 
which  the  16-member  committee  split 
down  the  middle.  But  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  subcommittee  which  had 
major  jurisdiction  on  this  subject — the 


research  smd  development  subcommit- 
tee— recommended  unanimously  that  the 
very  same  amendment  we  are  debating 
today  be  adopted. 

It  is  impressive  when  one  notes  how 
extensive  were  the  hearings  and  how 
competent  the  witnesses  in  leading  the 
subcommittee  to  make  its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  full  committee. 

With  regard  to  need,  let  me  note  that 
the  41  Polaris-Poseidon  submsuine  fleet 
was  deployed  between  1960  and  1967. 
The  traditional  25  to  30  year  life  span  of 
large  naval  ships  would  bring  the  earliest 
date  of  obsolescence  to  the  mid-1980's. 
Thus,  the  question  of  obsolescence  is 
moot.  If  we  were  to  start  our  production 
in  the  late  1970s,  we  still  would  have 
ample  time  to  meet  the  problems  of 
aging  within  our  submarine  fleet. 

With  regard  to  vulnerability,  the  argu- 
ment is  made  that  the  earliest  possible 
deployment  of  ULMS  is  desirable  to  les- 
sen the  chances  of  our  imdersea  arm 
being  made  vulnerable. 

In  this  case,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
testimony  of  every  major  defense  spokes- 
man, that  currently  our  submarine  fleet 
Is  invulnerable. 

And  what  is  even  more  evident,  no 
one,  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Nav>',  not 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  the  re- 
spected Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  can  tell  this  Congress  exactly 
what  will  be  the  antisubmarine  warfare 
innovation  that  will  threaten  our  sub- 
marine fleet.  Although  we  do  not  know 
now  the  threat,  the  Defense  Department 
is  asking  us  to  spend  $13.4  billion  on 
10  submarines  to  counter  a  still  unde- 
fined threat. 

They  are  asking  us  to  lock  the  Nation 
Into  a  system  that  may  be  the  wrong 
system  to  achieve  the  purpose  we  all 
want — an  Invulnerable  nuclear  sub- 
marine force. 

And  there  are  already  Indicators  that 
the  Trident,  a  ship  twice  the  size  of  the 
Polaris  and  carrying  24  launch  tubes, 
may  not  be  the  answer.  Since  the  SALT 
agreement  limits  the  absolute  number  of 
launch  tubes,  by  placing  more  tubes  on  a 
single  vessel,  we  reduce  the  total  number 
of  submarines  that  we  can  have.  At  its 
extreme,  it  would  mean  the  United  States 
could  have  29  submarines  Instead  of  the 
permitted  nvimber  of  44.  The  Soviet 
Union  obviously  is  leaning  toward  that 
argument  since  they  are  at  work  on 
modifications  of  their  Yankee  submarines 
which  would  reduce  the  number  of 
launch  tubes  from  16  to  12  and  thus 
pei-mit  them  to  have  more  submarines. 
By  doubling  the  size  of  our  submarines 
in  the  Trident,  we  may  well  find  that  we 
have  made  ourselves  more  vulnerable 
rather  than  less  xoilnerable.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  clearly  in  our  Interest  to 
delay  as  long  as  possible  the  final  deci- 
sions on  the  design  of  the  follow -on  sub- 
msu-ine  system  to  Polaris-Poseidon. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  examine 
the  implications  of  a  tenfold  program 
increase  In  a  single  year,  jumping  ex- 
penditures from  $104  million  to  nearly 
$1  billion.  We  have  had  enough  experi- 
ence in  the  past  to  know  what  happens 
when  we  carry  out  development  and  pro- 
duction at  the  same  time — costs  sky- 
rocket, contracts  are  overrun,  and  goals 
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are  not  met.  If  the  President  Is  worried 
about  unnecessary  Federal  expenditures, 
then  I  would  urge  him  to  recommend 
adoption  of  the  amendment  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas. 

For  more  than  a  century,  statesmen 
have  kept  watch  over  the  rise  In  destruc- 
tive power  of  military  arms  and  sensed 
its  absurdity.  But  they  have  failed  to 
link  their  forebodings  with  diplomatic 
initiatives  necessary  to  stop  the  arms 
race. 

In  1841,  British  Piime  Minister  Sir 
Robert  Peel  asked — 

What  is  the  advantage  of  one  power  greatly 
Increasing  Its  army  and  navy?  Does  It  not 
see  that  U  It  proposes  increases  for  seU- 
protectlon  and  defense,  the  other  powers 
would  follow  Its  example? 

He  said  the  end  result  of  the  arms  race 
wovdd  not  produce  a  change  in  the  power 
balance  but  rather  "a  universal  consump- 
tion of  the  resources  of  every  country  in 
military  preparations." 

Since  Peel's  commentary  131  years  ago, 
nations  have  moved  from  an  elementai-y 
level  of  military  destructiveness  to  to- 
day's doomsday  potential. 

The  horror  of  that  potential  was  real- 
ized on  a  quiet  Aug^ist  morning  25  years 
ago. 

There  was  no  sound  of  planes.  The  morning 
was  still:  the  place  was  cool  and  pleasant  .  .  . 
then  a  tremendous  flash  of  light  cut  across 
the  sky  .  .  .  the  soldiers  were  coming  out  of 
the  hole,  where  they  should  have  been  safe, 
and  blood  was  rxinning  from  their  beads, 
chests    and    backs.    They    were    sUent    and 

Under  what  seemed  to  be  a  local  dust 
cloud,  the  day  grew  darker  and  darker. 

That  was  John  Hersey's  description  of 
Hiroshima  where  100.000  people  were 
killed  when  a  single  15-megaton  atomic 
bomb  was  dropped.  Today,  we  have  5.700 
nuclear  warheads  and  plans  in  motion 
to  raise  that  total  to  11,000. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendment  which  is  a  small  step  to  avoid 
the  further  consumption  of  our  resources 
and  a  further  step  away  from  the  darkest 

deiy. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  even,  I  do  not 
think,  that  5  minutes.  But  anyway,  the 
time  is  about  exhausted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Jane's  Says  Soviets 
Dominate  Oceans  with  Submarines." 
published  in  today's  Washington  Post,  to 
which  I  made  reference  this  morning.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prmted  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated  to- 
day, which  I  had  sent  out  to  each  of 
my  colleagues  this  morning  and  one 
which  I  sent  yesterday,  in  reference  to 
this  amendment.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
certain  prepared  remarks  of  a  descrip- 
tive nature  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
marine and  other  matters.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  of  those  items  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jane's  Says  Soviets  Dominatk  Ocfans 

WriH  StTBMARINCS 

London,  July  27. — The  Soviet  Navy  is  ex- 
panding to  every  ocean  and  "can  snap  Its 
fingers  at  all  the  maritime  countries.'-  the 
authoritative  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  said 
today. 

Russia  has  more  submarines  than  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  country,  can  pos- 
sibly constrvict  now,  and  Is  reported  to  be 
building  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  aircraft  carriers 
to  match  those  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Jane's  said. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  1972-73  edition,  Jane's 
editor  Raymond  Blackman,  said: 

"It  is  a  sobering  thought  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  In  this  day  and  age  of 
sophistication  and  Inflation  can  possibly 
build  as  many  submarines  as  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  at  the  present  time. 

"The  Soviet  Navy's  attitude  to  the  older 
naval  powers  seems  to  be:  anything  you  can 
do  we  can  do  better.  In  short,  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  given  the  victory  sign  to  the  world." 

The  British  Royal  Navy,  which  once  ruled 
the  waves,  has  "fallen  below  the  safety  level," 
Blackman  said. 

Jane's  listed  the  total  U.S.  submarine  force 
at  98  nuclear  submarines,  including  41  bal- 
listic mlsslle-carrylng  vessels,  and  35  conven- 
tional submarines. 

It  estimated  the  Soviet  submarine  force  at 
95  nuclear-powered  vessels  and  313  conven- 
tionally powered  vessels. 

In  surface  vessels  the  United  States  has  IT 
aircraft  carriers  In  service  and  9  under  con- 
struction, 8  missile  cruisers.  30  missile  frig- 
ates, 29  missile  destroyers,  104  other  destroy- 
ers, and  69  escorts. 

Jane's  estimated  Soviet  surface  ships  at  2 
helicopter  carriers,  12  gulded-mlssUe  cruisers, 
15  gun  cruisers,  35  gulded-mlssUe  destroyers, 
66  gun  destroyers,  130  frigates  and  258 
escorts. 

Jane's  said  there  have  been  "many  and 
varied"  reports  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
building  at  least  one  aircraft  carrier  and  that 
up  to  eight  others  are  planned. 

It  said  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  first  So- 
viet aircraft  carrier  range  from  30.000  to  40.- 
000  tons  and  it  may  be  nuclear  powered.  It 
said  Intelligence  photographs  show  another 
vesse!  under  construction  In  the  Black  Sea 
port  of  Nikolalev,  which  could  be  a  second 
aircraft  carrier. 

The  U.S.  Polaris -Poseidon  fleet  of  sub- 
marines carries  656  nuclear  missiles,  Jane's 
said.  But  it  said  that  by  the  mid-1970s  the 
United  States  will  have  about  5,120  offensive 
nuclear  warheads  carried  by  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  submarines,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
Its  total  strategic  offensive  missile  weapon 
force. 

It  gave  no  estimate  of  the  number  of  Soviet 
submarine-borne  missiles. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  July  27,  1972. 

Dear  CoLLEAGxn::  It  is  said  in  debate  that 
the  full  amount  of  money  in  the  Bill  now 
for  Trident  violates  the  general  policy  of 
"fly  before  you  buy. " 

Former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  David 
Packard,  has  done  more  than  anyone  else  to 
advocate  and  put  in  practice  this  policy  that 
is  called  "fly  before  you  buy."  I  wanted  to 
have  an  up-to-date  conversation  with  him 
about  his  position  on  the  amount  that  Is  In 
the  BUI  for  Trident,  and  therefore  caUed  and 
talked  to  him  by  telephone  yesterday  after- 
noon at  7:15  Washington  time.  I  first  told 
him  what  I  wished  to  discuss  with  him  and 
advised  him  before  we  discussed  the  subject 
that  I  would  want  the  freedom  of  using  what 
he  said  In  the  conversation,  and  he  readUy 
agreed  to  discuss  it  fully  and  agreed  that  I 
could  give  the  substance  of  what  he  said  In 
this  debate  today. 


He  then  related  the  steps  that  he  took  in 
the  year  1971  and  the  reasons  therefor,  re- 
gurding  the  Trident,  and  I  shall  give  all  the 
niiijor  points  that  he  niexitioued 

He  said  that  he  decided  in  mid-1971  that 
we  should  go  forward  faster  with  the  ULMS 
(now  Trident)  for  more  security,  and  also  for 
the  ever-present  need  for  bargaining  room. 
He  r-ald  he  thought.  In  fact,  that  a  longer- 
range  mi.sbile  and  submarine  were  highly  im- 
poriani.  lo  oar  needs,  and  he  decided  then 
fh>.t.  the  research  and  development  should 
by  all  means  be  stepped  up  for  the  Trident; 
that  he  started  looking  further  then  into 
the  matter  of  the  earliest  possible  develop- 
ment. He  then  related  that  he  learned  more 
and  more  of  the  developments  in  the  SALT 
Talks,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
possible  limitation  on  offensive  weapons,  and 
he  decided  that  there  was  further  and  further 
need  to  push  for  what  Is  now  the  Trident 
Program,  and  he  then  decided  to  push  for 
the  Trident  on  the  accelerated  basis.  He  used 
the  phrase  that  "It  was  too  much  of  a  chance 
to  take  to  leave  It  off." 

He  said  that  If  they  (the  Soviets)  develop 
the  MIRV,  but  do  not  agree  to  a  second 
agreement  or  an  extent  In  time  of  the  first 
agreement,  we  would  of  course  be  caught 
short  and  we  should  therefore  go  full  speed 
ahead. 

He  therefore  called  Admiral  Rlckover  and 
others  over  and  went  over  the  entire  prob- 
lem, more  than  once.  He  said  that  he  (Pack- 
ard) then  reached  this  figure  of  $950  mlUlon 
last  December,  and  be  reconunended  that 
amount  for  the  program,  which  Includes  the 
accelerated  amount,  and  It  went  Into  the 
Budget  at  that  figure  (In  round  numbers). 

I  reviewed  my  notes  to  him  and  he  said 
that  I  could  quote  him  on  these  points,  and 
I  told  him  as  I  understood,  he  had  reached 
that  conclusion  during  late  1971,  and  he 
replied.  "Yes,  that  is  right,  and  I  worked  out 
that  figure  myself." 

I  add  only  this  personal  word.  I  had  been 
over  this  matter  with  Mr.  Packard  several 
times  before,  and  his  position  as  related  to 
me  early  In  1972  Impressed  me  greatly  and 
is  one  of  the  major  factors  In  my  position  to 
support  the  fuU  amount  In  the  Bill.  I,  too, 
am  an  advocate  and  usually  always  practice 
the  policy  of  "fly  before  you  buy."  1  think 
and  submit  that  this  is  a  highly  Justified 
exception,  and  It  Ulustrates  the  recognized 
principle  that  no  policy  or  no  rule  can  be 
absolute  and  apply  In  all  cases,  regardless  of 
circumstances. 

I'm   glad   to   give   you   exactly   what   Mr. 
Packard  said  and  has  said  all  along  on  this 
subject. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

John  C.  Stennis. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  July  26,  1972. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  Senate  will  vote  to- 
morrow on  the  amendment.  No.  1348,  to  re- 
duce the  funds  for  the  Trident  submarine 
program  by  $508.4  million  and  thereby  deny 
all  funds  which  have  been  requested  for  the 
acceleration  of  that  program.  I  believe  It  Is 
Important  to  understand  that  this  accelera- 
tion in  the  program  will  not  add  to  the 
overall  cost  of  Trident — it  wUl  merely  make 
the  submarines  available  sooner,  in  1978 
rather  than  in  1981.  And  this  Is  a  v/eapon 
system  which  It  Is  Inevitable  that  we  are 
going  to  need.  I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  op- 
posing the  deletion  of  these  funds. 

The  most  Important  reason  for  the  accel- 
eration is  the  large  and  growing  fleet  of 
Soviet  attack  submarines  which,  together 
with  other  Soviet  antl-stibmarlne  forces,  wUl 
threaten  the  survivability  of  our  own  Po- 
laris/Poseidon ballistic  missile  submarines. 
The  Soviets  can  confront  our  forty-one 
Polarls/Poseldon  submarines  with  over  300 
attack  submarines,  and  an  Increasing  pro- 
portion of  these  Soviet  submarines  are  mod- 
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em.  quiet,  and  nuclear-powered.  Thus,  It  is 
extremely  Important  for  us  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  continue  to  have  the 
most  modern  and  quietest  missile  submarines 
to  be  safe  from  this  potential  threat  to  our 
deterrent  at  sea.  ThU  Is  one  area  of  mUl- 
tary  technology  with  which  we  must  not 
gamble  and  try  to  get  by  with  that  which  Is 
tiarely  enough.  We  must  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  our  sea-based  deterrent,  which  may 
well  come  to  be  the  backbone  of  our  strategic 
force,  will  not  become  vulnerable  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  short,  we  need  the  Trident  sub- 
marine—which  win  be  significantly  quieter 
than  and  technologically  superior  to  the 
Polarls/Poseldon  submarines — as  soon  as  we 
can  get  It. 

The  Trident  pw^ram  Is  not  a  new  stra- 
tegic concept.  It  Is  a  program  which  wUl  be 
managed  by  the  same  Navy  teams.  Including 
Admirals  Rlckover  and  Smith,  which  have  so 
successfully  produced  the  Polaris  and  Po- 
seidon weapon  systems.  It  will  simply  be  a 
superior  submarine  which  will  begin  to  re- 
place the  ten  older  Polaris  boats  which  can- 
not be  equipped  with  modem  mlssUes.  And, 
of  course,  by  carrying  the  longer-range  Tri- 
dent II  missile  the  Trident  submarine  will 
be  able  to  operate  from  bases  closer  to  home 
ana  within  a  much  larger  ocean  area  than 
our  older  submarines. 

It  is  natural  that  some  might  wish  for 
the  savings  from  SALT  to  be  greater,  but  as 
we  come  to  rely  more  and  more  on  the  sub- 
marines of  our  sea-based  deterrent  as  the 
backbone  of  our  nuclear  force,  we  dare  not 
take  any  chances  with  the  quality  of  that 
force.  Largely  as  a  result  of  the  SALT  Agree- 
ments, the  Committee  was  able  to  reduce 
spending  on  strategic  systems  In  this  bUl 
by  8931  million. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  further 
reduction  In  funding  for  this  important  part 
of  our  strategic  forces. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Stennis. 

Statement  or  Senator  Stennis 
Mr.  President:  I  want  to  summarize  my 
opposition  to  Amendment  No.  1348,  which 
has  been  Introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Texas,  Senator  Bentsen,  to 
the  MUltary  Procurement  Authorization  BUI, 
HJl.  15495.  as  reported  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  denying  accelera- 
tion of  the  Trident  program  which  both  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  testified  before 
the  Committee  Is  essential  to  the  national 
defense.  Trident  will  provide  a  necesary  re- 
placement at  least  a  portion  cf  the  Polaris 
Poseidon  fleet.  It  Is  needed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  counter  the  rapidly  expanding  Soviet 
ASW  threat. 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  ques- 
tion the  need  for  Trident;  It  treats  only  the 
need  for  acceleration.  I  am  convinced,  Mr. 
President,  that  It  Is  essential  to  accelerate 
Trident  as  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
Let  me  explain  why. 

the  need  for  acceleration 
Soviet  momentum  in  building  ASW  capa- 
bility \s  a  vigorous  and  growing  threat  to  our 
Polaris, 'Poseidon  fleet. 

The  SALT  agreements  Impose  no  restric- 
tion on  the  number  of  attack  submarines 
which  Is  the  primary  Soviet  weapon  for  de- 
feat of  the  Polaris/Poseidon  submarines. 
The  Soviets  presently  have  a  fleet  of  over  300 
diessl  and  about  65  nuclear  attack  type  sub- 
marines, and  tbey  have  the  capabUlty  (or 
adding  to  these  numbers  at  a  rate  much 
faster  than  ours.  There  Is  no  reason  for 
them  to  slacken  this  pace.  In  fact,  they  can 
be  expected  to  accelerate  It. 

The  Trident  submarine,  with  Its  Increased 
spead,  greater  quietness,  longer  operating 
range.    Improved    sonar,    and    other    major 


technical  advances  Is  needed  to  counter  this 
threat. 

The  Soviets  have  announced  that  they  wiU 
vigoro^isly  pursue  advances  in  ASW  technol- 
ogy to  improve  the  qualitg  of  their  ASW 
capability. 

They  are  building  improved  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines  which  will  make  their  ASW 
force  even  more  effective  In  finding  and  de- 
stroying our  SLBM  fleet. 

The  Navy  has  knowledge  that  the  Soviets 
are  attempting  to  establish  an  area  anti- 
submarine surveillance  system.  This  would 
dramatically  Improve  their  detection  and 
tracking  of  ou.'  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet. 

Development  of  such  systems  as  the 
Moskva  class  ASW  ship  equipped  with  hell- 
copters,  submarine  and  surface  ship  sonars, 
and  improvements  In  their  navy  air  arm,  aU 
Indicate  Increasing  efforts  In  all  aspects 
of  ASW  technology  warfare.  We  must  acceler- 
ate Trident  to  counter  this  reality. 

SALT  I  agreements  limit  the  size  of  Min- 
uteman  and  submaHne-based  ballistic  mis- 
sile forces.  We  must  improve  the  quality  of 
our  seabased  ballistic  missile  force  to  com- 
pensate for  this  numerical  limitation. 

The  extensive  Yankee  SSBN  building  pro- 
gram which  no\"  Includes  25  In  operation 
with  work  underway  on  the  42nd  ship  of  this 
class  IS  proceeding  at  a  vigorous  rate.  They 
are  building  new  ones  at  the  rate  of  9  to  10 
per  year.  WhUe  Interim  agreements  limit 
their  total  number  to  62,  they  can  maintain 
their  momentum  and  continue  buUding  sub- 
marines at  t:i2  same  rate  for  two  more  years. 
By  contrast,  wc  have  reached  the  limit  of  41 
SLBMs  and  have  none  under  construction. 
Some  other  reasons  for  acceleration  which 
have  been  covered  in  detail  during  the  debate 
Include: 

Aging  of  the  present  Polarls/Poseldon 
fleet  could  produce  an  obsolescent  force  In- 
capable of  countering  the  Soviets  In  the  late 
1970's. 

It  could  cost  less  to  accelerate  the  Trident 
program  than  to  stretch  It  out  as  proposed 
in  the  amendment. 

Overseas  basing  of  our  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile force  In  the  future  cannot  be  assumed. 
Our  experience  In  North  Africa  clearly  Ulus- 
trates this  point. 

The  time  schedule  fcr  the  accelerated 
Trident  program  could  not  have  been  more 
effectively  conceived.  It  provides  for  an  or- 
derly transition  from  the  ongotag  programs 
for  building  the  nuclear  attack  submarine 
force  and  converting  Polaris  to  Poseidon. 
Continental  United  States  basing  of  the 
Trident  submarine  at  the  earliest  date  would 
insure  more  effective  command  and  control 
of  our  submarine  based  ballistic  mlssUe 
forces. 

Although  the  need  for  Trident  Is  not  at 
Issue,   Mr.   President,   let   me   digress   for  a 
moment  and  provide  some  background  for 
my  colleagues  who  may  not  be  completely 
famUiar  with  the  detaUs  of  the  program. 
trident 
Why  THdent? 
The  basic  objective  of  our  strategic  policy 
Is  to  preserve  the  sufficiency  of  our  deter- 
rent, to  make  nuclear  attack  unattractive. 
That  sufficiency  Is  placed  In  serious  doubt  by 
Soviet  momentum  in  buUdlng  up  their  al- 
ready powerful  strategic  forces,  particularly 
their  sea-based  forces.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
the  United  States  have  a  credible  and  logical 
means  of  Insuring  that  the  Soviets  do  not 
gain  a  position  of  clear  nuclear  superiority. 
The  Trident  program  Is  part  of  that  credible 
and  logical  means.  Within  the  constralnu  of 
the  forces  allowed  by  the  Interim  agreement, 
the  continued  qualitative  superiority  of  our 
highly    effective    sea-based    ballistic    missile 
force  must  be  Insured.  This  takes  on  even 
greater  significance  when  we  consider  state- 
ments reported  as  having  been  made  by  So- 
viet leaders  that,  within  the  terms  of  the 


Interim  agreement,  they  will  direct  their 
energies  toward  accelerating  the  qualitative 
improvements  of  their  strategic  forces.  We 
cannot  afford  to  relax  our  efforts.  The  stakes 
are  priceless,  and  a  miscalculation  could  be 
dlsastroviB. 

What  is  the  present  status  of  our  Polaris/ 
Poseidon  program? 
The  Navy  has  converted  and  deplojed  10 
Polaris  submarines  which  carry  the  Poseidon 
mIssUe  which  has  a  Multiple  Independently 
Targetable  Reentry  Vehicle  (MIRV) .  Between 
now  and  1976,  an  additional  21  Polaris  sub- 
marines wlU  be  converted  to  Poseidon  missile 
carriers,  making  a  total  force  of  31.  The  ear- 
liest 10  Polaris  submarines  are  not  adaptable 
to  cost  effective  retrofit  from  Polaris  to 
Poseidon  and  to  needed  quieting  modifica- 
tions. These  oldest  10  would  begin  to  be 
replaced  by  the  Trident  submarine  com- 
mencing m  late  1978  or  early  1979  under  the 
accelerated  Trident  program. 
What  is  Trident 
The  Trident  program  provides  for  a  new, 
longer  range  Trident  I  missUe  which  can  be 
used  In  existing  Poseidon  submarines  as  weU 
as  a  new  Trident  submarine.  It  also  provides 
the  option  for  a  foUow-on  larger  and  even 
longer  range  Trident  II  mlssUe  for  later  u.se 
in  the  Trident  submarine. 

Longer  range  mis.Hle  expands  geographi- 
cal area  of  operation. 

In  the  late  1970'6  the  Trident  I  mis.siic 
because  of  Its  longer  range.  wlU  provide  tor 
a  great  enlargement  of  the  operating  areas  of 
all  of  our  strategic  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines. When  sufficient  Trident  submarines 
are  avaUable  In  the  1980'8  to  warrant  it.  de- 
ployment  of  the  Trident  n  missile  would 
permit  a  further  expansion  of  the  operating 
area  of  the  Trident  submarines  to  a  major 
part  of  the  oceans  of  the  world.  The  effort  be- 
hind this  program  is  directed  toward  a  weap- 
on system  with  a  high  level  of  survivabUity 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  century. 
There  Is  no  known  or  postulated  credible 
anti-submarine  warfare  threat  that  is  not 
considerably  blunted  by  a  greatly  expanded 
operating  area. 

Continental  U.S.  basing  overcomes  uncer- 
tainties and  other  disadvantages  of  overaeas 
bases. 

Both  the  Trident  I  and  U  missiles  will 
permit  cost  effective  operation  of  our  Tri- 
dent submarines  from  the  continental  U.S. 
which  can  lead  to.  among  other  benefits,  a 
major  Improvement  In  the  command  and 
control  of  these  forces. 

The  denial  of  overseas  bases,  which  the 
U.S.  has  experienced  In  recent  years  In  Norm 
Africa,  for  example,  would  not  present  a 
major  problem  that  could  otherwise  seriou.sly 
limit  the  effectiveness  of  our  sea-based  bal- 
listic missile  force. 

Replaceme7it  oj  our  aging  Polaris  Posetdcn 

fleet. 

By  1979,  the  oldest  of  the  41  Polaris  sub- 
marines will  be  20  years  of  age,  and  this  aging 
wUl  progress  with  each  passing  year.  Prom 
the  nature  of  their  continuous  operations 
with  two  different  crews  rotating  to  keep 
the  submarines  on  station,  wear  and  tear 
exceeds  that  of  most  other  ships.  While  it 
may  be  probable  that  theae  vessels  wUl  be 
usable  for  25  to  30  years,  such  life  is  not 
guaranteed.  The  oldest  submarines  displayed 
many  problems  at  the  point  of  their  first 
shipyard  overhaul.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  these  ships  were  designed  with  a  nomi- 
nal ship  life  of  20  years. 

The  most  survivable  of  our  strategic  Triad 
must  be  continued  in  Its  highly  effective  role 
of  deterrence:  and  this  wiU  require  the  timely 
and  orderly  Introduction  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  the  submarine  launched  ballistic 
mlssUe  force. 

Possible  improvements  in  Polaris/ Poseidon. 

There  are  absolute  limits  to  improvements 
which  can  be  made  in  the  present  ships. 
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Growth  potential  provides  for  only  modeat 
improvemenis  In  quieting,  sonar,  or  mis- 
siles. Introduction  of  the  Trident  I  missile 
lu  the  newer  31  ships  will  use  all  of  the  mis- 
sile growth  potential.  Only  a  few  noise  re- 
(iMcilon  improvements  are  feasible  In  the 
exiotlng  ships.  Signlflcaut  noise  reduction 
to  maintain  a  lead  over  anticipated  Soviet 
acoustic  technology  requires  the  radically 
rllflerent  and  quiet  propulsion  plant  plan- 
iit-rt  for  the  Trident  sxibmarlne.  This  cannot 
i)p  backfitted  Into  the  existing  submarines. 
Soft  spots  in  the  strategic  balance. 
The  agreements  reached  with  the  Soviets 
;ottve  the  United  States  In  a  position  wlilch 
has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  size  and  com- 
position of  our  strategic  deterrence.  The  ABM 
agreement  dramatically  reduces  the  number 
of  laud  based  ICBMs  which  can  be  protected 
mm  a  preemptive  strike.  It  limits  the  num- 
i>er  of  land  and  sea  based  ballistic  missile 
launchers  and  submarine  platforms.  It  also 
emphasizes  the  increased  importance  of  sur- 
vivability of  the  SSBN  fleet. 

The  Soviets  have  made  It  clear  that  they 
w  ill  aggressively  pursue  qualitative  improve- 
ment of  their  strategic  forces  since  this  is 
not  constrained  by  the  agreements.  By 
Hdopting  the  new  SSN-X  8  SLBM.  they  pose 
■A  growing  threat  to  our  laud  based  strategic 
bombers  and  ICBM  forie.  .attainment  of  a 
MIRV  capability  will  place  I  hem  in  an  even 
more  favorable  posulou.  ureater  emphasis 
on  ASW  technologv.  which  tliey  already  have 
i>een  pursuing  at  a  high  level,  represents  a 
qrowlng  threat  to  our  Polaris  Poseidon  fleet. 
Against  this  background  the  importance  of 
the  most  survlvable  oi  the  Triad,  the  aea 
based  strategic  force.  Is  brouisht  even  more 
sharply  Into  focus.  And  it  t.s  the  possibility  of 
technical  surprise  which  could  degrade  and 
render  Ineffective  our  total  SLBM  force  that 
constitutes  the  primary  motivation  for  ac- 
celeration of  the  Trident  development. 

Let  me  be  even  more  speciflr.  The  Soviets 
nre  biiildtng  improved  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines— one  of  their  best  ASW  weapons. 
Also,  we  know  the  Soviets  are  attempting 
to  establish  an  area  anti-subnuirine  survell- 
Inuce  system.  This  is  presuniablv  aimed  at 
locating  our  Polaris  Po&eiUon  submarines. 
While  we  know  of  no  pre.sent  threat  to  our 
existing  Polaris  Po.seidoii  submarine,  the  So- 
viets have  made  great  strides  m  na\al  capa- 
bility which  may.  In  the  future,  pose  a  threat 
to  these  submarines.  Development  of  such 
sv.stems  as  the  Moskva  cla.sa  helicopter 
equipped  ASW  ships,  submarine  and  .surface 
ship  sonars,  and  Improvements  in  their  naval 
air  arm  indicate  increasing  efforts  in  all 
aspects  of  ASW  technology. 

We  cannot  afford  to  gamble  on  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  deterrent  force.  We  need 
Trident.  This  is  not  in  dispute  But  how 
sotm? 

Is  acrclrration  of  TTident  eaxi'vfial  tn  out 
national  !<uri:ival? 
The  pending  amendment  introduc-ed  by  my 
(ii.stinguished  colleague  from  Texas  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  funds  recommended 
in  the  bill  by  $508.4  million.  This  would 
leave  $398  million  solely  for  Research  and 
Dtvelopment  to  continue  with  development 
of  the  Trident  I  mlssUe.  of  an  advanced  re- 
entry vehicle,  and  of  the  long  lead  critical 
components  of  the  Trident  submarine.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  delaying  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  submarine  into  the  fleet 
until  1981. 

On  the  face  of  It,  this  delay  would  perhaps 
not  appear  to  be  of  great  consequence.  How- 
ever, are  we  prepared  to  accept  the  risk,  in 
the  face  of  the  Soviet  superiority  In  Qunr 
bers  of  land  based  ICBM's,  warhead  thg^ 
weight  capability,  and  a  recognizeo  capability 
to  MIRV  their  missiles?  Do  we  want  to 
gamble  that  they  do  not  achieve  a  techni- 
cal breakthrough  which  could  dramatically 
enhance  their  ASW  effectiveness?  And  do 
we  really  believe  that  It  would  save  money 


In  the  long  run  to  proceed  at  a  slower  pace 
m  Trident  devtiopment.  I  for  one  say  loudly 
and  clearly,  no  I 

I  believe  that  there  are  a  number  of  im- 
portant facts  which  have  not  been  stated 
that  add  even  greater  importance  to  the  need 
for  acceleration : 

First — It  may  cost  less  to  accelerate  the 
Trident  program.  Let  me  quote  Admiral 
Rickover,  who  has  been  described  as  the 
father  of  the  nuclear  submarine,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  March  22, 
1972.  In  Justifying  the  decision  to  accelerate, 
he  stated,  and  I  quote: 

"I  think  the  real  Issue  Is:  are  you  or  are  you 
not  going  to  build  the  Tridenf  If  you  are, 
then  this  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
do  it  .  .  .  In  my  opinion,  and  X  am  talking 
from  great  familiarity  with  contracting  orga- 
nizations, particularly  lor  hardware,  you  will 
actually  save  money  .  .  .  becausi-  with  the 
acceleration  we  can  get  the  design  com- 
pleted faster  and  we  can  order  material 
faster.  And  I  think  the  inflationary  process 
ii  still  going  on,  particularly  for  heavy  equip- 
ment. These  suppliers  are  quoting  increases 
at  aboiit  7  percent  a  year.  So  we  will  save 
money  by  doing  it  faster,  and  we  will  also 
get  the  ships  faster." 

Let  me  remind  my  colleiiguei.  Mr.  Prea- 
(dent.  that  Admiral  Rickover  has  appeared 
before  the  Congresis  on  numerous  occasions 
and  has  been  singularly  oitt«poken  in  his 
criticism  of  procurement  practices.  He  has 
been  scrupulous  lu  taking  contractors  to 
task  for  unsatisfactory  perfonnance  and 
hp  has  established  a  Iciig  and  enviable  track 
record  of  performance  which  may  be  pointed 
to  as  the  ultiiuute  goal  of  program  man- 
agers. 

The  record  of  the  Polaris  Pojseldon  pro- 
6;rain  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  efficient 
management,  both  by  the  Navy  and  Indus- 
try, of  keeping  within  cost  estimates,  and  of 
producing  the  most  highly  complex  weap- 
ons system  on  scliedale  and  m  accordance 
with  specification.s  for  construction  and 
performance. 

The  fact  that  the  same  Navj  and  con- 
tractor team  that  built  Polaris/Poseidon 
lias  been  a.sslgned  the  Trident  program  bodes 
well,  and  should  instill  a  high  measure  of 
confldence  in  their  success  with  this  vital 
program. 

Summarp 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Presicle;i'.  the  ac- 
celerated Trident  program  as  recommended 
b>  the  Committee  constitutes  the  primary 
hope  of  gtiaranteeing  the  security  of  this 
nation.  We  cannot  afford  to  speculate  with 
our  very  survival. 

The  primary  arguments  against  accelera- 
tion relate  to  Inefficiency  and  Increased 
cost.  I  have  looked  into  thes.'  arguments 
very  thoroughly  and  cam  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  they  are  unfounded.  The  Navy 
team  which  manages  this  program  has  an 
admirable  record  of  success  with  Polaris/ 
Poseidon.  They  have  this  program  well  in 
hand  and  are  highly  confident  of  their  ability 
to  develop  and  produce  the  Trident  system 
within  cost  estimates,  and  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. Their  responsibility  is  of  the  highest 
order,  and  ther  dedication  de.servea  the  full- 
est support  of  the  Congress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
against  the  amendment. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  splendid  debate  here.  I  want  to 
say  I  appreciate  the  work  and  effort  of 
our  committee,  of  the  authors  of  this 
amendment,  of  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
and  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  Let 
me  say  also  that  I  appreciate  the  great 
amount  of  work  that  was  put  in  on  this 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
in  preparation  and  In  presenting  it.  He 
certainly    handled    himself    well,    and 


regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  vote, 
which  of  course  Is  not  known,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  appreciate  his  work  on 
this  amendment,  and  also  his  willingness 
to  take  on  some  of  the  hard  ones  as  a 
valued  member  of  our  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  and  I  have 
been  sitting  side  by  side  here  and  also 
on  the  committee  for  many  years.  I  am 
mast  grateful  for  his  contribution  year 
after  year  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  one  thing  that  im- 
presses me  about  this  debate  and  the 
whole  consideration  of  this  entire  mat- 
ter is  that  everyone  recognizes,  reluc- 
tantly and  disappointedly  in  a  way.  that 
we  must  have  this  third  family  of  sub- 
marines. I  told  someone  who  was  going  to 
Moscow  for  the  final  talks  that  I  wished 
he  would  bring  back  something  where 
we  would  not  have  to  go  forward  with 
that  new  submarine,  which  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  we  are  certainly  cost 
conscious  here.  But  all  the  way  through, 
there  is  a  recognition  that  it  must  be 
had.  to  meet  conditions  that  are  uncer- 
tain but  are  very  well  known  to  be  on  the 
side  of  increasing  the  naval  strength  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  our  possible  adversary, 
day  by  day,  based  on  these  programs 
which  originated  around  the  date  of  the 
Cuban  crisis,  has  been  moving  fast  with 
more  modem  hardware  in  the  submarine 
field;  and  they  are  certain  to  outrearh 
us  unless  we  move  forward. 

How  much  time  do  we  have?  That  is 
what  this  matter  comes  down  to.  Time 
is  the  important  element  here.  How 
much  time  do  we  have?  That  is  unknown. 
Also  unknown  is  what  our  situation  will 
be  if  we  approve  the  SALT  Treaty  and 
approve  the  so-called  5-year  plan.  But 
what  will  be  our  situation  when  that  5- 
year  period  is  half  gone,  or  four-fifths 
gone,  or  fully  gone  and  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  get  a  renewal  or  an  extension, 
much  less  an  improvement?  Wliere  will 
we  be  then,  unless  we  start  as  soon  as  we 
reasonably  can?  Undoubtedly,  we  will  be 
second  best  by  comparison.  Undoubtedly, 
we  will  be  second.  We  will  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  with  respect  to  getting  an 
agreement.  We  could  be  subject  to  the 
direst  kind  of  blackmail,  if  nothing  more. 
So  what  could  we  do? 

That  is  what  Mr.  Packard  said :  Could 
we  afford  to  take  that  chance?  That  is 
what  he  said  was  determinative  with 
him,  why  he  decided  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  take  that  chance. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
not  given  to  making  reckless  statements 
on  an  important  matter  such  as  this.  He 
was  interrogated  in  an  open  press  con- 
ference, in  Washington,  on  June  22, 1972, 
about  what  the  situation  was  with  re- 
spect to  proceeding,  and  this  is  what  he 
said: 

Mr.  Brezhnev  made  It  absolutely  clear  to 
me  that  In  those  areas  that  were  not  con- 
trolled by  our  offensive  agreement  that  they 
were  going  ahead  with  their  programs.  For 
tis  not  to  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Jeopardize 
the  cause  of  world  peace,  in  my  opinion. 

In  the  event  that  the  United  States  does 
not  have  ongoing  programs,  there  will  be  no 
chance  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  negotiate 
Phase  II  of  an  arms  limitation  agreement. 
...  I  am  convinced  that  to  achieve  our  goal 
of  an  offensive  limitations  curb,  covering  all 
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types  of  nuclear  weapons,  that  It  is  essential 
for  the  United  States  to  have  an  ongoing, 
offensive  program. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  my  de- 
cision to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
funds  requested  for  acceleration  of  the 
Trident  program  did  not  come  easy.  Not 
that  I  have  any  compunction  about 
tackling  the  hard  ones,  It  is  basically  that 
I  had  some  fears  that  my  stmendment  on 
cutting  the  half  billion  dollars  for  the 
acceleration  might  be  interpreted  as  op- 
position to  the  Trident. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  <«)posed  to  the 
Trident,  I  fervently  believe  that  our 
underseas  missile  capacity  Is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  our  defensive  posture.  I 
believe  that  the  properly  developed 
Trident  Is  a  necessary  followup  weapons 
system  In  our  underseas  missile  deploy- 
ment. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  either 
good  planning,  good  sense,  or  good  eco- 
nomics to  rush  Into  the  system  with  so 
many  questions  unanswered,  with  so  lit- 
tle research  completed,  with  so  much  to 
be  resolved. 

Not  only  does  the  acceleration  mean 
that  we  could  be  wasting  half  a  billion 
dollars  in  beginning  procurement  before 
we  have  the  answers  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, but  I  believe  it  may  even  be 
counterproductive  In  our  capabilities. 

There  are  srane  strong  arguments  sus- 
tained by  our  recent  experiences  In 
weapons  procurement  that  such  haste 
not  only  makes  waste,  but  it  results  In 
weapons  that  fall  to  do  what  we  want 
them  to  do. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  the  case 
has  been  made  for  spending  this  addi- 
tional half  a  billion  dollars  to  accelerate 
a  program  which  I  support,  and  In  which 
I  strongly  believe. 

We  are  told  that  the  Trident  Is  a 
"building  block  to  peace." 

If  it  is  such,  then  it  is  a  building  block 
being  laid  on  an  tmtested  foundation — 
untested  and  untried. 

We  are  being  asked  to  begin  the  pro- 
curement on  a  system  whose  design  Is 
not  even  completed. 
Is  that  good  defense? 
It  Is  not. 

Is  that  good  economics? 
It  Is  not. 

And  It  is  not  orderly  planning.  Yet  we 
are  being  asked— as  representatives  of 
the  people  and  custodians  of  their  tax 
dollars  to  commit  ourselves  to  billions  of 
dollars  In  future  development  without 
benefit  of  an  adeqxiate  research  and  de- 
velopment period. 

The  Trident  submarine  and  its  sys- 
tems are  envisioned  as  a  replacement  for 
our  present  fleet  of  41  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don missile  submarines. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  that  concept,  I 
support  it. 

But  I  want  It  done  In  a  fashion  that  as- 
sures a  workable  Trident,  and  a  weapons 
system  that  does,  in  actuality,  Improve 
on  the  present  system. 

The  present  Polaris-Poseidon  fleet  Is 
by  no  measure  obsolete.  Its  estimated 
useful  lifetime  Is  fnwn  25  to  30  years — 
and  the  average  age  of  the  present  fleet 
is  less  than  10  years.  It  is.  In  terms  of 
longevity,  still  a  young  and  strong  and 
proven  fleet.  At  the  most  conservative 


and  pessimistic  estimates,  none  of  these 
submarines  should  require  replacement 
untU  1981. 

This  allows  ample  time  for  research 
and  development  on  the  Trident  to  de- 
termhie  whether  this  particular  design 
Is.  Indeed,  the  desh^ble  replacement  for 
Polsuis-Poseidon.  It  allows  ample  time 
for  orderly,  sensible,  cost  effective  de- 
velopment and  procurement. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  we  should 
do. 

That  is  what  the  spokesmen  for  the 
administration  were  proposing  less  than 
a  year  ago. 

In  September  of  last  year.  Deputy  De- 
fense Secretary  David  Packard— who  re- 
ceived great  plaudits  from  his  bosses,  and 
from  the  President,  and  from  the  Con- 
gress and  from  the  public — for  his  soimd. 
businesslike  approach  to  making  some 
sense  out  of  the  procurement  system  that 
resulted  in  massive  billion  dollar  cost 
overruns — Secretary  Packard  submitted 
a  request  for  $418  million  for  fiscal  1973 
for  development  of  Trident.  This  was 
aimed  at  deployment  of  the  first  Trident 
in  1981.  when,  presumably,  it  would  be 
time  to  start  replacing  some  of  the  Po- 
laris-Poseidon fleet. 

That  was  a  reasonable  request  with 
a  reasonable  objective,  and  I  support  that 
approach. 

It  allows  a  reasonable  time  period  for 
design  development  of  a  submarine  that 
is  going  to  cost  us  $1.3  bUlion  per  copy- 
that  is  correct,  $1.3  billion  per  boat. 

When  aU  the  facts  are  in,  we  might 
sustain  that  argument.  But  the  facts  are 
not  hi— and  the  administration  is  now 
asking  for  accelerated  action  and  accel- 
erated funding  for  Trident. 

It  was  hi  January  of  this  year — only  3 
months  after  making  the  original  request 
for  a  fiscal  1973  ouUay  of  $418  million— 
and  I  remind  you.  months  before  the 
SALT  agreements— the  administration 
decided  to  request  $980.2  million,  of 
which  $906.4  million  is  subject  to  author- 
ization in  the  present  military  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  1973  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

The  major  portion  of  this  additional 
fimding  is  not  just  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. It  is  for  advance  procure- 
ment funds  for  the  flrst  four  Trident 
submarines,  plus  a  new  Trident  base.  We 
are,  in  effect,  being  asked  to  buy  before 
we  know  fully  what  we  are  getting. 

This  concept,  I  submit,  was  responsible 
for  the  soarhig  costs  and  almost  unbe- 
lievable cost  overruns  which.  I  remind 
you,  have  caused  dangerous  erosion  of 
public  support  for  what  I  deem  to  be 
necessary  defense  programs. 

The  objective  imder  this  swiditional  re- 
quested fimdlng  is  to  deploy  the  first  new 
Trident  In  December  1978—3  years  ear- 
lier than  originally  planned. 

What  happened  in  the  3  short  months 
to  prompt  the  Pentagon  planners  to  st^ 
up  the  Trident  procurement  program 
without  adequate  research  on  design? 

Secretary  Laird  has  testified  that  the 
accelerated  program  is  necessary  to  per- 
mit d^loyment  of  the  first  new  Trident 
In  1978,  a  2-  to  3-year  step-up  In  the  de- 
ployment date  for  the  Trident.  He  also 
points  out  that  the  1978  Trident  deploy- 
ment date   might  be   delayed  6   to  8 


months,  however,  even  if  we  approve  the 
additional  hah  a  billion  dollars,  thus. 
We  are  talking  about  1979  deployment. 
The  Secretary's  argument,  then,  cer- 
tainly was  as  valid  3  months  earlier,  so 
why  was  it  not  made  then. 

The  proponents  originally  argued  for 
acceleration  of  the  Trident  program  as  a 
response  to  the  Soviet  Yankee-type  sub- 
marine construction  and  the  Soviet's 
refusal  to  negotiate  limitations  on  mis- 
sile submarines. 

The  argument  is  now  by  the  board  with 
the  limitations  on  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines and  sea-based  ballistic  missiles. 
That  argument  was  then  switched, 
proposing  acceleration  as  an  urgent  mod- 
ernization effort  which  must  be  pursued 
pending  the  outcome  of  SALT-2,  that  is, 
a  building  block  for  peace. 

That,  too,  is  a  tenuous  argument.  Cer- 
tainly, as  a  bargaining  chip — if  that  is 
what  is  needed— the  ongoing  program  of 
research  and  development  is  just  as  good 
a  chip,  without  this  extra  half  billion  ex- 
penditure. 

And  further,  there  is  expert  opinion 
that  even  with  the  approval  of  the  half 
bUUon  dollars  of  additional  moneys,  that 
the  boat  design  and  construction  itself 
could  not  meet  the  target  dates  set  imder 
acceleration.  The  Navy  admits  it  does  not 
have  design  completed. 

Thus,  we  are  forced  to  ask:  What  is 
so  necessary  and  pressing  about  the 
Trident  program  that  it  justifies  spend- 
ing half  a  billion  dollars  more  at  a  time 
when  the  President  is  asking  for  a  hard 
ceiling  on  «>aiding? 

We  do  not  really  know.  We  know  tiieir 
arguments,  as  I  have  just  brieflly  out- 
lined. But,  as  one  who  has  heard  them 
again  and  again,  in  closed  sessions  and 
with  the  most  knowledgeable  witnesses. 
I  am  just  not  convinced  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  additional  half  billion  dol- 
lars is  either  necessary,  nor  will  It  pro- 
duce a  better  defense. 

Until  I  know,  I  do  not  intend  to  lend 
my  vote  and  support  to  that  expendi- 
ture ...  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
dollars  that  we  take  from  our  people 
to  spend  It  without  better  reasons  than 
I  have  been  given. 

I  fear  that  Trident  Is  one  of  those 
larger-than-life  programs  that  is  being 
presented  to  us  on  a  "bigger  Is  better " 
basis.  They  are,  Indeed,  mammoth  sub- 
nuu-ines.  One  of  my  admiral  friends  cited 
the  cost  to  me  In  a  percentage  of  the 
Gross  National  Product — and  that  wa.s 
for  just  one  submarine.  Each  of  these 
Tridents,  costing  over  a  billion  dollars. 
would  carry  24  missiles,  as  compared  to 
the  16  carried  by  the  Polaris. 

This  may  be  better — ^but  It  also  may 
be  worse  In  deterrent  strength  under  the 
SALT  agreement. 

The  truth  Is — we  do  not  know.  And  we 
cannot  know  this  far  in  advance  exactly 
what  our  submarine  missile  needs  will 
be. 

We  do  know  that  we  have  been  misled 
before  on  the  "bigger  and  better"  theory. 
After  our  experience  with  the  C-5A 
and  the  P-14.  we  would  do  well  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution  rather  than  commit 
ourselves  to  a  design  concept  that  will 
cost  at  least  $35  billion  hi  the  years 
ahead — and  may  prove  to  be  wasteful. 
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As  I  said,  in  his  testimony  in  Febru- 
ary, Secretary  Laird  tried  to  justify  this 
acceleration  as  a  necessary  response  to 
the  Soviets*  Yankee  submarine  construc- 
tion, and  the  refusal  of  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  limitations  on  ballistic  missile 
submarines  in  SALT-1.  He  said  at  that 
time: 

The  contlnulug  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
force  buUd  up.  with  its  long-term  Implicm- 
tlons.  convinced  us  that  we  need  to  under- 
take a  new  strategic  Initiative.  Thl»  step 
must  signal  to  the  Soviets  and  our  allies 
that  we  have  the  will  and  the  resources  to 
maintain  sufficient  strategic  force*  In  the 
face  of  a  growing  Soviet  threat. 

This  argument,  as  I  have  noted,  is  not 
overwhelming. 

The  "growing  Soviet  threat"  is  not 
based  on  the  "bigger  is  better"  philoso- 
phy. Apparently  the  Soviet  do  not  buy 
that  philosophy.  They  are  putting  their 
dollars  in  the  smaller,  Yankee-class  subs, 
with  fewer  missiles  per  sub. 

They  may  be  right. 

But  our  military  authorities  are  push- 
ing Trident  as  a  modernization  effort  to 
supersede  Polaris  and  Poseidon — on 
which  we  are  now  spending  more  than 
$2  billion  per  year  for  upgrading  and 
operating  costs. 

According  to  all  the  experts,  our  pres- 
ent Polaris-Poseidon  submarine  force  is 
invtilnerable  for  this  decade.  The  re- 
sponsible power  of  Poseidon  and  the  re- 
taliatory power  of  Polaris  combine  to 
provide  all  the  nuclear  deten-ent  sub- 
marine force  we  need  for  this  decade. 

Beyond  that  time  I  think  we  will  need 
a  new  generation  of  subs. 

I  do  not  oppose  it. 

I  propose  that  we  revert  to  the  original 
time  schedule  for  Trident  development, 
and  the  original  $398  million  budget  fig- 
ure that  the  administration  was  advocat- 
ing as  adequate  less  than  a  year  ago. 

I  am  thinking  not  only  of  the  half-a- 
billion  saving  we  would  make  in  the  fiscal 
1973  budget.  I  am  thinking  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  we  could  save  in  the  decade 
ahead  by  proceeding  with  adequate  con- 
cern toward  an  orderly  development  of  a 
new  submarine  system. 

Total  costs  for  the  Trident  program 
have  been  estimated  by  ofBcial  spokes- 
men at  anywhere  from  $11  billion  to  al- 
most $14  billion — depending  on  whether 
1972  dollars  or  escalating  dollars  are  used 
for  estimating  purposes.  These  estimates 
are  based  on  only  10  Tiidents — although 
eventual  expansion  could  ultimately  call 
for  30  Tridents,  Increasing  the  estimate 
threefold.  Moreo\'er.  the  estimates  do  not 
include  provisions  for  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  costs,  operating  costs,  or  the 
costs  of  a  second  generating  longer  range 
ULMS-2  missile. 

To  be  perfectly  realistic,  we  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  Trident  program  could 
easily  top  $40  billion — without  any  of 
the  inevitable  cost  increases  occasioned 
by  unforeseen  delays  and  design  modi- 
fications. 

That  Is  a  whopping  big  investment  for 
an  unknown  commodity.  We  should  not 
commit  to  that  expenditure  without  more 
knowledge. 

I  submit  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  spend 
another  year  to  test  and  investigate  that 
commodity. 


We  can  afford  a  year  delay,  we  can- 
not afford  to  throw  away  $40  billion. 

The  time  to  avoid  waste  and  cost 
overruns  in  a  new  weapons  system  Is  at 
Its  inception.  The  time  for  research  and 
study  is  before  the  contract  Is  let,  not 
afterward  when  there  is  a  search  for 
scapegoats  for  bad  decisions,  that  might 
have  been  avoided  with  patience,  plan- 
ning, research,  and  a  full  study  of  the 
options. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  no  particular 
pleasure  in  disagreeing  with  the  admin- 
istration, nor  with  the  military  author- 
ities whom  I  respect.  It  would  be  far 
easier  to  accept  without  question  the 
judgment  of  the  military,  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  this  administration. 

But  there  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  be  here 
if  we  do  not  question. 

Mr  President,  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
some  of  the  themes  I  have  already 
sounded,  let  me  take  just  a  few  moments 
to  be  a  little  more  philosophical  about 
my  efforts  on  this  amendment. 

Mine  is  not  opposition  for  opposition's 
sake.  It  Is  not  an  act  of  perverse  nega- 
tivism. 

This  amendment  is  offered  by  legisla- 
tors who  share  with  the  generals  and 
the  admirals  the  conviction  that  this 
country  must  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense  posture. 

It  is  offered  by  legislators  who  are 
usually  in  agreement  with  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  military  experts,  and  who 
support  these  plans  with  adequate  fund- 
ing. 

Now  we  are  in  disagreement  with  the 
military  experts.  And  as  civilians  and 
representatives  of  the  taxpayers  who  will 
pay  the  bill,  we  are  obliged  to  voice  that 
disagreement  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms. 

We  have   examined   the   accelerated 
Trident  proposal  very  carefully  and  con- 
.  scientiously. 

Thousands  of  man-hours  have  been 
spent  in  hearings,  in  committee  debate, 
and  in  staff  study. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  spend  that 
time  before  committing  the  Nation  to  a 
program  that  may  prove  to  be  unneces- 
sary or  unwise. 
Time  is  on  our  side. 
What  we  have  here  is  not  an  emer- 
gency and  yet  we  are  being  asked  to  au- 
thorize an  accelerated  program  as 
though  it  were  a  ciisis  situation. 

There  is  need  for  thorough  and  con- 
scientious examination  of  the  options 
open  to  us  before  we  close  those  options 
in  favor  of  an  unproven  design. 

The  future  of  antisubmarine  war- 
fare is  so  murky  at  this  stage  that  no 
one — no  matter  how  clairvoyant  he  pre- 
sumes to  be — can  possibly  predict  what 
our  need  will  be  5  years,  or  10  years  from 
now. 

But  for  the  next  decade,  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Polaris-Poseidon  combination  provides 
an  effective  deterrent  and  an  ample 
safeguard  against  nuclear  attack.  That 
deterrent  will  be  even  more  effective  with 
the  addition  of  the  ULMS-1  missile  to 
the  Polaris  capability. 
So  there  is  no  pressure  of  time. 
The  pressure  comes  from  the  admin- 
istration   with    its    insistence    on    the 


urgency  to  launch  jito  a  full-fledged 
procurement  program  on  Trident.  And 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee, 
after  lengthy  hearings  and  hours  of 
testimony,  remain  unconvinced.  Thus,  I 
have  a  choice  of  judgements — those  who 
propose  acceleration  versus  my  own,  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee  who 
have  heard  all  the  arguments.  I  chose 
the  latter. 

There  are  only  two  possible  justifica- 
tions for  the  accelerated  Trident  devel- 
opment and  the  resulting  increase  of  the 
expenditure  level  of  1973. 

It  can  be  viewed  first  as  a  response  to 
Soviet  submarine  fleet  expansion,  and 
second,  as  a  modernizaticm  and  replace- 
ment program  for  our  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don submarines. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  emergency 
about  that  modernization  plan.  We  have 
time  to  devote  to  further  study  and  an 
orderly  development.  When  you're  work- 
ing on  a  submarine  that  costs  over  $1 
billion,  it  is  better  to  spend  s(Hne  exti'a 
time  now  rather  than  having  to  go  back 
to  the  drawing  boai'd  later. 

There  is  something  very  gloomy  about 
the  prospect  of  going  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board  after  a  billion-dollar  disa-ster. 
If  we  are  not  wiser  from  the  experi- 
ences of  past  costly  disasters,  we  should 
not  be  here  debating  this  issue  today. 

As  for  the  argument  that  the  Trident 
program  should  be  accelerated  to  meet 
the  threat  of  Soviet  submarine  fleet  ex- 
pansion, and  to  guarantee  the  success  of 
the  SALT  agremeents,  let  me  say  that  the 
committee  did  not  ignore  this  aopect  in 
its  deliberations. 

In  the  subcommittee,  we  listened  to  all 
the  most  forceful  evidence — both  clafs- 
ified  and  unclassified — that  the  admin- 
istration could  muster. 

For  my  part,  I  gave  close  attention  and 
serious  consideration  to  the  claims  of 
Secretary  Laird  that  failure  by  Congress 
to  accelerate  the  Ti-ident  program  would 
endanger  the  SALT  offensive  weapons 
agreement  then  being  negotiated.  Fur- 
thermore. I  attended  two  extensive  White 
House  briefings  after  the  agreement  and 
took  the  time  to  become  thoroughly  In- 
formed on  the  administration's  view- 
point. 

But  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  say 
that  I  am  convinced  that  a  refusal  to 
accelerate  Tiident  would  make  SALT 
unworkable. 

In  fact,  there  is  strong  arg\iment 
against  locking  in  design  prematurely. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  Research 
and  Develoojment  Subcommittee.  After 
all  the  testimony  was  in  and  carefully 
weighed,  the  subcommittee  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  reject  the  accelerated 
funding  request,  and  to  amend  the  mili- 
tai-y  authorizations  bill  by  substituting 
the  $396  million  figure  that  tlie  Defense 
Department  was  recommending  less  than 
a  year  ago  for  an  unaccelerated  pro- 
gram. 

Our  efforts  to  get  full  committee  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment  resulted  in 
an  inconclusive  tie  vote. 

We  are,  therefore,  taking  this  case  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  we  believe 
this  further  considCTation  is  needed  to 
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protect  the  public  interest.  We  believe  it 
Is  better  to  spend  the  time  here  and  now 
in  meaningful  debate  than  to  spend  it 
later  in  futile  regret  over  a  costly  mis- 
take. 

It  is  not  an  esisy  decision  to  "buck  the 
brass."  Experience  tells  us  that  efforts 
to  push  through  such  amendments  as 
this  rarely  meet  with  success.  But  we 
cannot  do  otherwise.  And  we  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  evidence  as  care- 
fully as  we  have,  before  presenting  this 
amendment. 

This  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  in- 
dictment of  oiu-  military  planners.  They, 
too,  have  their  job  to  do — and  they  do 
It  conscientiously  and  well.  But  no  hu- 
man being  is  immune  from  error,  and  we 
must  not  refuse  to  question  the  infalli- 
bility of  an  expert. 

Time  may  prove  that  the  Trident  de- 
velopment is  a  stroke  of  pvu-e  genius,  and 
that  the  investment  of  taxpayers  money 
that  we  are  now  questioning  is  the  sound- 
est ever  made. 

I  am  willing  to  leave  that  proof  to 
time. 

Meanwhile,  I  favor  continuing  re- 
search and  deferring  construction  for 
another  year. 

One  year  from  now,  we  will  be  In  a 
better  position  to  judge.  We  will  have 
further  design  information.  We  will  know 
what  direction  the  Soviets  are  taking  in 
submarine  missile  expansion.  We  will  be 
able  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  SALT 
negotiations  on  limitations  on  both  the 
Soviet  and  U.S.  submarine  fleets.  And 
we  will  not  have  endangered  this  coun- 
try or  fallen  behind  in  any  respect. 

That  year  will  not  be  wasted,  and  the 
hours  we  have  spent  here  in  debate  will 
have  been  well  spent  if  we  refuse  to  be 
stampeded  into  a  rash  and  ill-advised 
decision. 

The  evidence  does  not  justify  such  a 
decision. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  with  me  in  a  vote  to  safeguard  the 
taxpayer's  pocketbook  and  to  renew  his 
confldence  in  our  democratic  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

I  ask  Senators  to  join  with  me  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Senators  support  a  sufficient  second- 
strike  force  beneath  the  seas.  The  deci- 
sion which  the  Senate  will  make  today  is 
not  whether  to  maintain  such  a  force, 
nor  even  whether  to  continue  the  Trident 
submarine  program. 

The  decision  Is  whether  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  production  of  the 
Trident  now,  even  before  the  research 
and  the  design  Is  completed. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  from  the  pro- 
curement disasters  of  recent  years,  it 
is  that  we  should  not  start  production  of 
a  weapon  system  until  the  research,  de- 
sign, and  testing  is  complete.  The  big- 
gest cost  overruns  have  come  about  in 
programs,  such  as  the  ABM  and  the 
Mark  48  Torpedo,  where  the  Pentagon 
rushed  ahead  with  construction  and 
procurement.  The  highest  accident  rates 
have  come  about  in  programs,  such  as 
the  Dash  helicopter  and  the  TFX.  where 
mass  production  started  before  the  de- 
sign was  fully  tested.  When  we  rush  sys- 


tems into  production,  we  mass  produce 
our  mistakes.  By  the  time  we  correct 
those  mistakes,  we  have  a  product  which 
costs  too  much,  does  not  work  well 
enough,  and  is  delivered  too  late.  This 
may  well  be  the  result  of  accelerating  the 
$12  billion  Trident  program.  There  is  no 
reason  for  haste. 

Many  argiiments  for  lurching  ahead 
with  Trident  are  advanced. 

This  year's  budget,  including  the  half 
billion  dollar  ULMS  acceleration,  was 
put  together  almost  a  year  ago,  before 
there  was  any  certainty  that  there  would 
be  a  SALT  agreement.  The  strategic 
arms  budget  showed  a  15-percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  budget.  That  in- 
crease, we  were  told,  was  necessary  be- 
cause we  could  not  bank  on  a  SALT 
agreement.  Now  we  are  told  it,  accel- 
erated ULMS  included,  is  necessary  be- 
cause there  is  a  SALT  agreement. 

The  arms  race  is  self-propelled.  Any 
rationale,  however  illogical  or  incon- 
sistent, is  seized  at  the  moment  of  need 
and  thrown  into  the  breach  until  it  dies 
of  over-exposure,  and  then  another  is 
found. 

The  United  States  caimot  now,  any 
more  than  in  the  past,  de-escalate  the 
strategic  arms  race  by  escalating  the 
strategic  arms  race.  The  Trident  isnt 
needed  as  a  bargaining  chip.  The  Rus- 
sians know  full  well  that  we  can  build 
Trident  when  we  want  to.  We  do  not 
have  to  build  Trident  to  convince  them 
that  we  can. 

Nor  is  Trident  needed  for  the  sufficien- 
cy of  our  nuclear  deterrent.  By  1975  U.S. 
submarines  will  be  able  to  target  over 
6,000  nuclear  warheads  against  the  So- 
viet Union.  A  comparable  figure  for  So- 
viet submarines  will  be  about  774  war- 
heads. A  Poseidon  submarine  carries  al- 
most 200  separately  targetable  warheads, 
each  one  of  which  can  destroy  a  Soviet 
city.  With  the  ABM  agreement  ratified, 
our  submarines  alone  will  be  able  to  vir- 
tually destroy  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
those  submarines  are  Invulnerable  to  at- 
tack and  will  remain  so  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  The  majority  of  the  Polaris 
and  Poseidon  forces  will  be  seaworthy 
until  the  1990's.  And  with  the  ULM's  I 
missile,  their  range  will  be  almost 
doubled. 

Even  if  more  submarines  were  need- 
ed, we  might  never  need  Trident.  With- 
out spending  a  penny  on  research 
or  new  port  facilities,  we  can 
build  additional  Poseldons  at  Vs  or  less 
the  cost  of  a  Trident.  They  could  be  de- 
livered in  less  time,  would  use  a  proven 
technology  and  carry  the  ULMs  I  missile. 
They  would  be  superior  to  the  latest  Rus- 
sian submarines.  Additional  Poseldons 
could  be  built,  if  necessary,  quickly  after 
the  expiration  of  the  5  year  offensive 
arms  limitation  agreement  and  long  be- 
fore the  Soviets  or  any  other  nation  en- 
danger ovu:  nuclear  deterrent. 

Trident,  on  the  other  hand,  would  re- 
quire $800  million  in  research,  would  not 
be  ready  until  1978,  would  require  exten- 
sive testing  before  operation  and  Involve 
as  much  as  $3  billion  for  new  port  facili- 
ties. And  what  is  more,  it  would  be  vul- 
nerable. 

If  more  submarines  are  needed,  we 
should   think   twice   about   putting   so 


many  missiles  in  so  few  hulls.  Trident 
allows  the  enemy  to  concentrate  his 
forces  on  a  handful  of  targets.  A  force  of 
more,  and  smaller  Poseidon  submarines 
could  pack  more  power  from  more  places 
in  the  ocean  and  be  far  less  vulnerable 
to  enemy  attack. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  debate  that  we 
must  not  jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
Nation.  Of  course,  we  must  not  jeopardize 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  and  that  is 
why  we  should  not  lurch  ahead  with  this 
weapon  system.  We  ought  to  put  aside 
the  near  hysterics  about  the  Soviet  fleet 
which  emanate  from  the  publicists  of  the 
Pentagon,  and  face  the  truth  and  give  it 
to  the  people.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  over  300  attack  submarines. 
The  Russian  submarine  fleet  is  shrink- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  From  1960  to  1972, 
the  Russian  attack  sub  fleet  decreased 
from  430  to  about  279,  a  cut  of  over  150 
submarines.  The  Russian  fleet  has  been 
more  active  in  recent  years  and  has  been 
seen  in  waters  It  did  not  visit  in  earlier 
years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets 
are  building  new  ships  at  impressive 
rates.  But  let  us  not  confuse  these  de- 
velopments with  an  expanding  fleet.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Russian  submarine  fleet 
is  shrinking  rapidly.  The  truth  is  that 
United  States  and  NATO  forces  are 
building  more  and  better  ships  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  their  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  coimterparts. 

I  would  suggest  instead,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  jeopardizes  the  national  security 
to  go  ahead  impulsively  with  Trident  and 
risk  squandering  billions  of  dollars  on  a 
new  weapons  system  which  may  at  best 
be  needless.  Those  fimds  could  be  spent 
on  useful  weapons — on  more  Poseldons 
or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Nixon  exhorted  us  yesterday  to 
hold  the  line  on  public  spending  in  the 
interest  of  controlling  inflation.  We  face 
a  $30  billion  deficit  this  year.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  right.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  fiscal  restraint.  But  it 
is  not  our  duty  to  hold  back  fimds  for  the 
education  of  our  children,  or  for  social 
security  for  the  elderly,  and  squander 
them  on  a  new  generation  of  mammoth 
submarines. 

There  is  something  WTong.  and  truly 
dangerous  to  our  national  security,  with 
an  administration  obsessed  with  en- 
gines of  war,  instead  of  peace,  with  those 
of  death,  instead  of  life.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  an  administration 
which  lets  a  $2.6  billion  contract  for  a 
manned  space  shuttle  and  on  the  same 
day  says  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
sufferers  from  black  limg  disease  is  In- 
flationary. Our  national  security  will  be 
endangered  until  the  day  comes  we  re- 
alize that  security  and  strength  depend 
upon  putting  first  things  first. 

I  have  not  in  this  debate  heard  any  at- 
tention given  to  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  this  16,000-ton  submarine. 
The  United  States  has  already  lost  two 
nuclear  submarines  sunk  at  sea.  What 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  political 
and  environment  consequences  of  a  Tri- 
dent, with  its  nuclear  reactor  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  336  nuclear  warheads 
onboard,  an  undersea  vessel  the  size  of 
the  latest  Soviet  cruiser,  simk  off  the 
coast  of  Japan.  I  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
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that,  too,  is  a  question  which  should  be 
addressed  before  we  lurch  ahead  once 
again. 

Mr.  President,  authorizing  money  for 
Trident  production  this  year  Is  an  in- 
vitation to  another  huge  cost  overrun, 
another  trouble-ridden  program,  an- 
other shipbuilding  program  which  will 
see  years  of  delay,  another  truly  in- 
flationary and  wasteful  expenditure  of 
the  Nation's  limited  resources. 

We  ought  to  enhance  the  chances  for 
SALT  II  negotiations — ^not  by  authoriz- 
ing production,  but  by  adopting  a  "re- 
search only"  bargaining  chip — if  we  must 
have  bargaining  chips  at  all. 

We  ought  to  examine  the  huge  costs  of 
Trident  and  ask  whether  the  proven  and 
less  expensive  Poseidon  fleet  should  be 
expanded,  rather  than  authorize  prcduc- 
tion  of  a  vessel  not  even  designed. 

We  ought  to  examine  the  huge  size  of 
Tiident  and  ask  If  it  might  not  offer  too 
easy  a  target  and  too  great  a  danger  to 
the  environment. 

Nothing  is  lost  by  answering  the  ques- 
tions first,  and  much — of  money  and  na- 
tional security — may  be  saved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  discussing  the  Trident,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  bear  in  mind  the  impact  that  this 
particular  weapon  system  can  have  on 
arms  control,  particularly  on  the  most 
recent  Moscow  Agreements.  Article  HI 
of  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Strategic 
Offensive  Arms  commits  both  parties,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
limit  SLBM  launchers  and  modem  bal- 
listic submarines  to  the  numbers  opera- 
tional and  under  construction.  A  ceiling 
has  been  placed  on  the  numbers  of  bal- 
listic missile  launchers  permitted  under 
the  Protocol  of  the  Interim  Agreement. 
Admittedly,  article  ni  and  article  rv  of 
the  Agreement  provide  for  modernization 
and  replacement,  but  that  does  not  mean 
going  full  steam  ahead  with  a  new 
weapon  program  that  could  not  possibly 
be  even  initially  deployed  before  1977,  the 
year  in  which  the  Interim  Agreement  is 
scheduled  to  expire,  imless  it  is  replaced 
by  another  formal  or  informal  agree- 
ment. And  the  parties  are  committed  in 
article  VII  to  continue  active  negotia- 
tions for  further  limitations  during  this 
time  period  so  there  is  a  real  likelihood 
that  ceilings  and  qualitative  controls 
may  be  worked  out  in  upcoming  SALT 
negotiations. 

Why.  then,  should  we  accelerate  the 
development  of  the  Trident?  By  so  do- 
ing, we  seem  to  be  endorsing  the  ultimate 
of  skepticism  that  further  arms  control 
talks  will  not  succeed;  that  our  present 
Polaris  Poseidon  conversion  program 
which  is  not  scheduled  for  completion  be- 
fore 1976  will  not  be  sulBcient,  and  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  doing  all  it  can 
to  work  against  the  spirit  of  the  Interim 
Agreement. 

The  amendment  we  are  discussing  to- 
day takes  full  account  of  the  necessity  to 
prepare  for  every  eventuality  and  to  pro- 
vide an  ongoing  defense  program  to  meet 
the  modernization  and  replacement  re- 
quirements of  our  Armed  Forces.  It  opts 
for  the  prudent  approach  which  assures 
this  Nation  that  its  defense  requirements 
will  be  met  and  transmits  to  the  Rus- 
sians our  intentions  of  remaining  alert 
and  fit,  should  the  Interim  agreement  be 


abrogated  for  any  particular  reason  or 
should  our  two  governments  fail  to  come 
up  with  an  agreement  on  SLBM's  before 
the  expiration  of  the  present  agreement. 

And  most  important,  it  demonstrates 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  is  pursuing  only  an  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gi-am  for  the  Trident  in  keeping  with  its 
replacement  needs  and  in  keeping  with 
its  commitment  to  put  a  halt  to  the  nu- 
clear arms  race.  The  door  remains  open 
if  the  Congress  accepts  this  amendment; 
otherwise,  I  fear  we  will  have  to  face 
with  chagrin  the  feeling  we  have  had  in 
the  past  with  MIRV  and  ABM,  the  feel- 
ing that  we  have  been  down  this  path 
before  and  it  has  led  us  nowhere  except 
to  a  spiraling  costly  arms  race. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  an  accelerated  Tri- 
dent program  is,  if  anything,  a  bargain- 
ing chip  on  our  shoulder,  and  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union  to  grease  up 
their  nuclear  machinery  for  some  more 
heavy  production. 

I  think  it  is  most  regrettable  that  the 
administration  has  chosen  to  make  this 
request  at  a  time  when  we  are  about  to 
consider  the  SALT  agreements.  The  at- 
tempts to  link  the  Trident  and  other 
weapons  programs  to  the  fulfillment  of 
these  agreements  Is.  I  think,  most  un- 
fortunate. In  fact.  I  personally  would 
have  preferred  to  consider  the  agree- 
ments first  in  this  body  so  that  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  would  not  be 
subjected  to  pressures  v.'hich  they  would 
not  otherRdse  face  in  their  consideration 
of  the  defense  budget.  We  are  all  anxious 
to  pass  these  agreements  because  they 
are  extremely  important  as  a  joint  So- 
viet-American effort  to  move  closer  to 
halting  the  arms  race.  Many  of  us,  and 
I  hope  the  majority,  are  less  anxious  to 
approve  particular  weapons  programs 
which  will  work  at  cross  purposes  with 
the  agreements  and  will  not  serve  to  en- 
hance our  defense  capabilities  at  this 
time. 

Now  that  we  are  faced  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  military  procurement  bill, 
I  urge  that  we  consider  the  actions  we 
are  now  taking  in  light  of  the  SALT 
agi'eements  and  our  defense  require- 
ments. 

I  suggest  that  a  discussion  of  the  pres- 
entation of  the  agreements  to  Congress 
is.  therefore,  in  order  at  this  time.  We 
ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  background 
of  the  treaty  and  the  agreement,  their 
sul>stance.  and  their  ultimate  .signifi- 
cance when  we  consider  the  Trident  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Tri- 
dent system  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive discussion  in  the  press,  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  be- 
lieve that  because  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded SALT  agreements  we  can  safely 
delay — perhaps  drastically — the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  this  vital  new 
system.  Like  most  Americans,  I  applaud 
the  President's  accomplishments  on  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations.  But  these  impor- 
tant agreements  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
continuing  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
strong  and  credible  strategic  deterrent. 

We  have  accepted  quantitative  infe- 
riority in  botli  land-based  and  sea-based 


missiles.  Only  if  Congress  and  the  Nation 
display  the  will  and  the  wisdom  to  main- 
tain our  qualitative  superiority  can  the 
arms  limitation  agreements  be  truly  step- 
ping stones  to  peace  rather  than  stepping 
stones  to  disaster.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Trident  program,  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  is  an  essential  part  of  main- 
taining that  qualitative  superiority. 

Some  distinguished  Senators  have 
suggested  that  there  is  no  need  for  this 
system  and  that  our  present  strategic, 
offensive  forces  are  so  strong  that  they 
will  deter  any  aggressor.  We  do  not  know 
what  will  deter  them.  What  deters  them 
today  may  not  deter  10  years  hence  and 
we  must  remember  that  in  this  author- 
ization bill  we  are  shaping  our  strategic 
force  not  for  today  but  for  the  future. 

Even  on  the  accelerated  schedule  pro- 
posed in  the  pending  authorization,  the 
Trident  system  will  not  be  available  in 
significant  numbers  before  the  end  of 
the  decade.  At  that  time  our  Polaris  sub- 
marine fleet  will  be  20  years  old.  Through 
the  years  we  have  Improved  the  missiles 
carried  by  these  submarines.  The  Posei- 
don missile  represents  a  major  advance 
over  the  first  Polaris.  Had  we  not  had 
the  foresight  to  make  these  improvements 
we  might  even  now  be  faced  with  a  force 
incapable  of  insuring  the  security  of  our 
country.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to 
make  similar  improvements  in  the  ships 
in  which  these  naisslles  are  carried.  As 
these  ships  age,  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
will  become  more  vulnerable  and  less  re- 
liable. We  must  replace  them  with  an 
improved  submarine  which  can  insure 
the  continued  effectiveness  of  the  sea 
based  missile  force.  In  considering  the 
Trident  submarine,  we  are  providing  to- 
day for  our  defense  in  the  1980's.  We  must 
assure  the  American  people  that  they  will 
not  be  faced  with  nuclear  blackmail  in 
the  years  ahead  because  we  allowed  oth- 
ers to  gain  both  a  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative advantage. 

The  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
on  the  importance  of  proceeding  with 
the  Trident  program  are  well  known.  But 
we  need  not  depend  solely  on  the  views  of 
administration  spokesmen.  The  Trident 
program  has  been  examined  in  detail 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  As 
a  result  of  this  searching  examination, 
we  have  before  us  in  this  bUl  a  program 
with  only  minor  changes  from  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Af- 
ter such  searching  examinations,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  if  we  fail  to  approve 
this  program  we  will  be  playing  vnth  the 
security  of  this  country  for  decades  to 
come. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Congress  had  the 
wisdom  and  the  foresight  to  approve  tlie 
Polaris  program  which  has  played  such 
a  vital  role  in  deterring  aggression.  But 
in  today's  complex  world  no  weapon,  no 
matter  how  well  conceived,  endures  for- 
ever. We  must  now  display  similar  wis- 
dom and  foresight  and  authorize  the  Tri- 
dent program  as  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator will  vote  later  this  afternoon  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  to  cut  $508.4 
million  for  the  Trident  submarine  pro- 
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gram  from  the  pending  bill.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  I  shall  cast  my  vote  in  this 
manner  after  listening  to  the  arguments 
presented  by  both  sides  on  tiaa  question. 
It  has  noi  been  an  easy  decision  because 
the  statements  made  by  Senator  Bmr- 
SEN  and  Senator  STxurercMi  have  been 
most  compelling. 

However.  Ur.  President,  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  the  United  States  must 
proceed  wltti  the  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident  in  order  for  this 
country  to  be  in  a  strong  position  with 
regard  to  upcoming  SALT  negotiations. 
The  President  has  indicated  that  he  feels 
that  tlie  finding  of  this  program  will  be 
hdpfti)  to  our  interests  during  the  up- 
coming dlscussiocB  with  the  Soviets.  I 
agree. 

But  tt  is  not  for  this  reason  alone  that 
I  believe  that  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated.  First,  this  acceleration  will 
in  no  way  increase  the  cost  for  the  Tri- 
dent program — it  will  merely  make  the 
submarine  available  to  the  Navy  at  an 
earlier  date— 1»78  rather  than  1981. 

Second,  the  growing  size  of  the  Soviet 
attack  submarine  fleet  requires  us  to 
speed  up  our  own  programs.  The  Soviets 
can  confront  our  41  Polaris -Poseidon 
submarines  with  over  300  attack  subma- 
rines, and  an  Inci'easlng  proporticm  of 
these  Soviet  sutmiarines  are  modem, 
quiet,  and  nuclear-powered.  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  for  us  to  do  everything 
necessary  to  continue  to  have  the  most 
modem  r^'gR^^  sidamarines  to  be  safe 
from  this  potential  threat  to  our  deter- 
rent at  sea.  This  is  one  area  of  military 
technology  with  which  we  must  not 
gamble.  We  must  be  absolutely  certain 
that  our  sea  based  deterrent,  which  may 
well  come  to  be  the  backbone  of  our  stra- 
tegic force,  wfil  not  become  vxilnerable 
in  the  futint.  In  short,  we  need  the  Tri- 
dent sid>marlne — ^whlch  wUl  be  signif- 
icantly quieter  than  and  teehnolaglcally 
superior  to  the  Polaris-Poseidmi  subma- 
rines— as  soon  as  we  can  get  it. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  shall  vote 
against  the  pendbig  amendment  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  Ukewise. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announee  my  intention  to  sunport  the 
ammdment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Behtskb)  which 
would  reduce  funds  lor  the  Trident  sub- 
marine missile  program  from  $90«  mil- 
lion to  the  $398  million  necessary  to  com- 
plete research  and  development  work  on 
this  project. 

I  favor  continued  development  of  the 
Trident  program,  which  will  provide  a 
new  submarine-based  long-range  mis- 
sile capability  to  replace  the  Polaris- 
Poseidon  weapons  as  they  are  retired. 
However,  it  is  my  feeling  that  planning 
for  this  project  should  be  completed  and 
reviewed  by  the  Congress  before  we  com- 
mit the  full  $900  mUlion  for  its  produc- 
tion. In  this  way,  I  believe  we  can  avoid 
costly  miscalculations  fn  the  de\'elop- 
ment  of  tWs  new  weapons  system. 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bewtsew). 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  amwidment. 
I  spoke  <m  its  behalf  in  my  mtroductory 
remarks  on  this  IhII.  I  put  forth  a  very 


similar  proposal  for  dealing  with  the  Tri- 
dent program  in  a  research  report  I  is- 
sued back  in  April.  Accordingly.  I  give 
the  amendment  my  wlK^ehearted  and 
enthusiastic  siipport. 

I  believe  that  tiie  amendment  presents 
to  the  Senate  a  very  easy,  yet  very  im- 
portant, decision. 

It  is  an  easy  decision  for  several 
reascHis. 

Hrst,  the  amendment  does  not  propose 
to  kill  any  military  program.  Every  Sen- 
atcw  in  this  Chamber  recognizes  our  need 
for  a  follow-on  to  the  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don fleet.  All  the  amendment  seeks  to  do 
is  to  return  the  Trident  program  to  an 
orderly  development  schedule. 

Second,  the  amendment  does  not  pro- 
pose to  throw  «myone  out  of  work.  It 
does  defer  a  few  job  opportunities,  but 
only  until  a  few  remaining  questions 
have  been  thoroughly  explored.  Once 
the  questions  have  been  answered,  the 
Jobs  opened  up  by  the  Trident  program 
vrtn  be  much  more  secure  In  nature  than 
if  we  rushed  ahead  now  and  made  mis- 
takes. 

Third,  the  amendment  does  not  pro- 
pose that  we  take  any  military  risks.  As 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  so  ably  ex- 
I^ained,  om*  present  submarines  ai-e  not 
ravaged  with  age.  They  are  not  vulner- 
able to  Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare 
capabilities.  They  face  no  ABM  penetra- 
tion problems.  They  are.  in  fact,  quali- 
tatively superior  in  many,  many  ways  to 
the  Soviet  Yankee  submarine  fleet.  And 
the  Senator's  amendment,  by  allowing 
the  Trident  1  missile  program  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  same  pace  as  proposed  under 
the  accelerated  Trident  submarine  pro- 
gram, has  guaranteed  that  we  will  move 
forward  immediately  with  significant 
inu>rovaaent8  in  this  already  formidable 
submarine  force. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  is  directly  in 
line  with  President  Nixon's  call  yester- 
day for  congressional  restraint  in  ap- 
proving new  Federal  spending  programs. 
The  President's  statement  yesterday  rec- 
ognized that  inflation  has  not  been 
halted,  that  we  face  a  deficit  In  fiscal 
1973  which  could  reach  $35  billion,  and 
that  if  restraint  is  not  shown  new  taxes 
will  be  needed  In  the  next  12  months. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  cut  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  unneeded  and  there- 
fore wasteful  funds  from  fiscal  1973 
expenditures. 

For  an  these  reasons,  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague  from  Texas  pre- 
sents the  Senate  with  a  straightforward 
and  easy  decision. 

But  the  e^«ri"ps-«'  of  that  decision  does 
not  detract  in  the  least  from  its  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  most  important  weapons 
procurement  decision  we  will  be  called 
uptai  to  make  in  1972.  And  because  our 
sea-based  deterrent  is  the  heart  of  our 
whole  strategic  force  structure,  it  is  one 
of  the  more  important  procurement  de- 
cisions that  we  will  make  in  the  entire 
decade  of  the  1970's. 

The  Navy's  accelerated  Trident  request 
includes  advance  procurement  fimds  for 
the  first  four  Trident  submarines  and 
funds  to  purchase  the  site  for  a  new  Tri- 
dent base.  If  these  funds  are  apprm-ed. 
we  win  be  locked  into  the  crash  develop- 
ment of  a  successor  to  ovnr  Ptrfaris  and 


Poseidon  force.  As  I  have  said,  such  pro- 
gram is  not  needed  and  would  be  very 
wasteful.  More  important,  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  positively  dangerous. 

It  would  be  dangerous,  first,  because  it 
would  require  us  to  begin  construction  of 
a  new  submarine  fleet  before  develop- 
ment has  been  completed.  It  would  be  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  jm^ibitimi  of 
concurrent  development  and  production 
work  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
"Fly  Before  You  Buy"  policy  announced 
by  the  Defense  Department  and  endorsed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  re- 
cent years.  If  the  history  of  other  recent 
procurement  programs  has  any  meaning, 
we  can  rest  assured  that  approval  of  this 
accelerated  Trident  [trogram  would  be 
a  strong  Congressional  goahead  for  the 
same  kind  of  cost  growth  and  schedule 
slippages  which  all  of  us  have  condemned 
in  older  programs. 

An  accelerated  Trident  program  would 
be  dangerous,  too.  in  another  way.  It 
could  lead  to  a  Soviet  submarine  force 
twice  as  large  as  ours.  Under  the  recent 
SALT  agreement,  this  Nation  is  limited 
to  44  submarines  and  710  sea-based  mis- 
siles, while  the  Soviets  are  allowed  62 
submarines  and  950  sea-based  missiles. 
The  now  anticipated  Trident  design  calls 
for  24  missiles  per  boat.  This  means  that 
if  we  were  to  replace  all  of  our  existing 
submarines  with  Tridents  we  would  limit 
ourselves  to  only  29  .submarines  in  our  to- 
tal fleet.  In  contrast,  the  latest  modifica- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Yankee  class  submarine 
is  designed  to  carry  12  missiles.  If  they 
continue  to  follow  this  cottrse.  the  Soviets 
could  achieve  the  maximum  of  62  sub- 
marines they  are  permitted.  That  would 
give  them  a  2  to  1  numerical  advantage 
over  the  United  States. 

Do  we  really  want  to  endorse  cost  over- 
nms  and  schedule  slippages  on  this  Im- 
portant program?  Do  we  really  attach 
less  importance  than  the  Soriet  Union 
to  the  survivabnity  of  our  sea-based 
deterrent? 

These  are  the  important  questions 
raised  by  the  Bensen  amendment.  Surely 
we  can  provide  the  right  answers  with 
our  votes  today. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
heartily  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  to  rotiim 
the  Trident  program  to  its  original 
schedule.  There  has  somehow  arisen 
the  fallacy  that  being  concerned  about 
national  secxirity  means  voting  in 
favor  of  every  single  weapons  program 
offered  on  the  mmtEiry  menu,  regardless 
of  its  merits.  But  as  the  late  Dvvlght  D. 
Elsenhower  observed  so  keenly: 

Every  ftdtlltlrm  to  defense  expenditure  does 
not  automatically  Increase  mUltary  security. 
Becaitse  security  Is  based  upon  moral  and 
economtc,  ae  well  as  pnrriy  mllJtary  strength, 
a  point  can  b*  reacted  at  which  additional 
funds  for  arms,  far  from  bolstering  security, 
weaken  It. 

I  want  to  raise  a  few  facts  about  what 
America's  strategic  posttnr  will  be  with- 
out an  accelerated  Trident  program. 
Some  of  this  resemble  a  scenario  right 
out  of  "Bt  Strangelove."  I  think  I  should 
mention  these  facts  before  going  tato  the 
details  erf  the  propoeed  acteleratian  It- 
self. 

Fact   1.  A  197«  strategic  submarine 
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force  without  a  stepped-up  Trident  pro- 
gram could  destroy  219  Soviet  cities 
populated  by  88  million  people,  nine 
times  over. 

Fact  2.  At  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year 
J  972  budget,  Rear  Adm.  Robert  Kauf- 
man. ULMS/Trldent  Program  Coordina- 
tor, stated  that — 

Polaris/ Poseidon  today  we  feel  Is  Invulner- 
able. 

It  Is  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  strike  all  the  submarines 
in  our  Polaris/Poseidon  fleet  simulta- 
neously. But  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
disaster,  even  if  only  one  submarine  sur- 
vived, that  submarine  could  destroy  160 
Soviet  cities. 

Fact  3.  The  current  U.S.  Polaris /Posei- 
don fleet  Is  armed  with  eight  times  the 
number  of  weapons  on  Soviet  Y-class 
submarines — 3.800  of  ours  to  480  of 
theirs. 

Fact  4.  The  range  of  our  Polaris  A3 
and  Poseidon  missiles — roughly  2,500 
miles — Is  almost  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
their  Soviet  counterparts.  The  range  of 
the  new  ULMS-I  missile,  whose  Jeploy- 
ment  date  will  be  imaffected  by  Senator 
Bentszn's  amendment,  will  be  almost 
four  times  as  great. 

Fact  5.  By  1976,  without  a  stepped-up 
Trident  program,  the  United  States  will 
have  a  staggering  total  of  14,000  strategic 
weapons.  Including  Poseidon  missiles, 
Minuteman  m  ICBM's  with  MIRVs— 
multiple  independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehicles— and  SRAM  missiles  in 
our  strategic  bombers. 

Fact  6.  The  Pentagon  tends  to  draw 
attention  to  comparisons  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.SJI.  in  terms  of  num- 
bers of  launchers.  But  what  counts  more 
is  numbers  of  warheads,  and  here  the 
United  States  is  already  far  ahead. 
Thanks  to  MIRV  technology,  the  United 
States  is  converting  31  of  its  41  Polaris 
submarines  to  carry  missiles  capable  of 
carrying  10  to  14  warheads  each.  The  So- 
viets have  only  just  begun  testing  MIRVs 
and  are  literally  years  behind. 

Fact  7.  Our  oldest  strategic  submarine 
Is  only  12  years  old,  while  our  youngest 
is  a  mere  5  years  of  age.  According  to 
Navy  spokesmen,  the  life  span  of  a  sub- 
marine is  20  to  30  years.  Thus,  if  there  is 
Indeed  need  for  Trident,  the  first  Tri- 
dent submarine  certainly  is  not  needed 
imtil  1981  at  the  earliest— the  projected 
deployment  date  on  the  original  Trident 
schedule. 

Mr.  President,  all  these  small  facts 
stacked  on  top  of  each  other  add  up  to 
one  towering  fact:  There  is  no  pressing 
need  for  an  acceleration  of  the  Trident 
program.  Our  existing  Polaris/Poseidon 
fleet  is  already  formidable  and  wiU  re- 
main so  until  the  1980's.  Even  Navy  wit- 
nesses agree  that  there  is  no  known 
Soviet  threat  which  could  endanger  even 
a  fraction  of  our  strategic  fleet. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
burden  of  proof  should  fall  on  those 
favoring  a  stepped-up  Trident  program, 
not  on  those  who  oppose  it. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas,  Sen- 
ator Bentszh.  would  cut  1508.4  million 
out  of  a  total  request  of  $926.4  million  of 
authorized  funds.  An  extra  $53.8  million 


does  not  require  authorization,  bringing 
the  total  cost  of  the  Trident/ULMS  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1973  to  almost  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  Fxmds  deleted  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  be  used  for  the 
advance  procurement  of  the  first  four 
Trident  submarines  and  a  new  Trident 
base.  The  money  remaining  after  passage 
of  the  amendment  would  be  used  for  re- 
search and  development  of  both  the  new 
submarine  and  the  first  of  the  two  new 
missiles,  ULMS  I. 

A  central  point  to  remember  Is  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  does  noth- 
ing more  than  return  the  Trident  pro- 
gram to  its  original  schedule.  This  sched- 
ule does  not  change  the  so-called  "IOC 
date"  or  initial  operational  capability 
date  of  the  ULMS  I  missile.  This  date 
remains  set  at  1977.  The  amendment 
does  postpone  the  date  of  submarine  de- 
ployment from  1978  to  1981.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  ULMS  I  missile  can  be  fitted 
into  the  existing  fieet.  And  these  missiles 
have  roughly  twice  the  range  of  our 
existing  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  the  request  for  a 
stepped-up  program  was  not  even  re- 
ceived until  January  of  this  year,  at 
which  time  the  Navy  more  than  doubled 
its  request.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no  satis- 
factory military  explanation  for  the  ac- 
celeration. What  we  have  instead  is  a 
political  explanation  of  dubious  merit.  In 
his  fiscal  year  1973  statement  to  Con- 
gress, Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
held  that— 

The  continuing  Soviet  strategic  buildup, 
with  its  long-term  implications,  convinced  us 
that  we  need  to  undertake  a  major  new  stra- 
tegic initiative.  This  step  must  signal  to  the 
Soviets  and  our  allies  that  we  have  the  will 
and  the  resources  to  maintain  sufficient  stra- 
tegic forces  In  the  face  of  a  growing  Soviet 
threat. 

Mr.  President,  politically  motivated 
argimients  for  a  stepped-up  Trident  pro- 
gram sidd  up  to  military  muscle-flexing 
designed  to  impress  the  Soviets  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayer. 

And  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer  will  be 
considerable.  Total  cost  estimates  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $11  to  $13  billion, 
or  an  astounding  $1.3  billion  per  ship. 
As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  pointed  out,  this  exorbitant 
price  tag  does  not  Include  such  items  as: 
Research,  development,  and  procure- 
ment of  the  ULMS-II  missile;  the  cost  of 
the  missile  warheads;  the  second  Trident 
base;  and  the  prototype  test  facility 
needed  for  the  nuclear  propulsion  plant. 

These  items  may  well  be  worth  the 
price,  if  our  national  security  demands 
them  in  the  future.  But  before  we  get 
ourselves  locked  Into  a  costly  program, 
we  should  remember  that  we  do  not  even 
have  a  complete  set  of  blueprints  for  the 
submarines.  We  are  not  entirely  sure 
what  we  are  committing  ourselves  to. 
And  experience  has  shown  that  where 
development  and  procurement  proceed 
simultaneously,  there  are  almost  sure  to 
be  unforseen  cost  ovemms  and  later  de- 
liveries. As  the  saying  goes,  we  should 
"try  before  we  buy." 

There  are  other  reasons  besides  cost 
for  thinking  over  our  options  carefully 
before  committing  ourselves  to  procure- 


ment. At  present,  for  example,  both 
Soviet  and  American  strategic  sub- 
marines are  armed  with  16  missiles  each. 
But  whereas  plans  for  the  Trident  call 
for  24  missiles  per  submarine,  the  Soviets 
are  making  an  effort  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  missiles  per  submarine  to  12.  The 
theory  is  that  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
marines with  a  smaller  nimiber  of  mis- 
siles each  will  be  harder  to  detect.  Our 
Trident  submarine,  by  contrast,  will  be 
twice  as  big  as  our  present  Polaris  sub- 
marines, and  two-thirds  as  big  as  a 
World  War  II  carrier. 

Now,  perhaps  our  theory  of  optimum 
submarine  size  is  better  than  theirs. 
I  am  not  certain.  I  do  know  that  under 
the  SALT  agreements,  the  United  States 
could  replace  its  10  oldest  submarines 
with  eight  submarines  csurrying  24  mis- 
siles each  or  13  submarines  carrjdng  16 
missiles  each.  I  think  that  the  decision 
in  favor  of  eight  submarines  with  24 
missiles  each  has  not  been  adequately 
explained.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  we  are  being  deceived,  but 
simply  that  these  issues  are  too  com- 
plicated for  hurried  decisions.  For  all  of 
these  reasons — our  strategic  posture 
without  an  accelerated  Trident  program, 
the  cost  involved,  the  optimum  size  lor 
submarines,  and  the  optimum  number 
of  missiles  per  submsu-ine — I  strongly 
favor  acting  now  to  keep  the  Trident/ 
ULMS  program  on  its  original  schedule. 
I  urge  swift  and  overwhelming  passage 
of  the  Bentsen  amendment. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  re- 
duce the  authorization  for  Trident  by 
$508.4  million.  I  do  so  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  our  submarine  deterrent 
forces — recognizing  that  tills  is  the  most 
important  element  of  the  nuclear  triad  of 
land-based  missiles,  sea-based  missiles, 
and  strategic  bombers.  I  strongly  support 
the  Trident  concept  as  a  natural  follow- 
on  to  our  existing  Polaris/Poseidon  sub- 
marine force. 

But  I  cannot  support  the  Navy's  re- 
quest for  a  greatly  accelerated  Trident 
development  program  this  year.  There 
are  still  too  many  unanswered  questions 
concerning  the  best  kind  of  new  sub- 
marine force.  For  example,  do  we  really 
know  the  natiu-e  of  a  future  threat  to  our 
submarine  force  that  Trident  must  be 
designed  to  counteract?  Do  we  really 
know  whether  we  should  produce  larger 
boats  with  more  missiles  or  a  larger  num- 
ber of  smaller  boats  with  fewer  missiles? 
Until  these  questions  are  answered,  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  plunge  ahead  on 
Trident  simply  because  this  administra- 
tion feels  it  would  add  to  the  bargaining 
chips  in  the  next  round  of  arms  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Senator  Bentsen's  amendment  would 
reduce  the  Trident  authorization  In  this 
bill  from  $906.4  million  to  $398  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  remaining  fimds 
would  still  permit  an  increase  in  R.  &  D. 
money  for  the  ULMS— I  missile  by  five 
times  over  that  of  fiscal  year  1972.  Avail- 
able funds  for  actual  submarine  develop- 
ment would  double  over  that  of  last  year. 
In  supporting  this  amendment,  I  am  sup- 
porting an  orderly  increase  in  the  Trident 
development  program  which  would  still 
not  commit  us  in  fiscal  year  1973  either  to 
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a  final  sulnnarine  design  oc  to  actual 

production.  

our  exlstliw  submarine  deterresit  is 
already  an  awesome  force.  When  the 
Poseidon  cuu  version  program  is  com- 
pleted In  1978.  our  41  Polaris/Poseidon 
submarines  will  provide  us  with  over 
5,000  independently  targeted  warheads. 
The  efieetiveness  of  this  force  as  •  de> 
terrent  to  nuclear  war  has  now  been 
greatly  magirified  by  the  SALT  treaty 
limiting  Soviet  ABM  deploymoit  to  only 
two  sites.  With  Soviet  ABM's  under  con- 
trol, the  rationale  for  a  large  number  of 
deliverable  warheads  has  been  corre- 
spondingdiy  redueed.  M<»eover.  the  SALT 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons  has 
estaMished  a  eeWng  oo  Soviet  submarine 
developmeirt  which  was  cited  by  Secre- 
tary Lafrd  as  a  primary  original  justifica- 
tion for  an  accelerated  Trident  program. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Soviets  have 
no  new  submarine  program  of  their  own 
equivalent  to  Trident. 

It  is  true  that  our  Polaris/Poseidon 
force  win  eventually  be  replaced.  It  was 
first  depft^red  between  1961  and  1967, 
with  an  expected  lifetime  of  between  25 

to  30  years.  But  even  if  we  assiune  a  20- 
year  lifetime,  the  first  Trident  sub- 
marine will  not  be  needed  for  replace- 
ment until  IMl — irtiich  is  the  projected 

deployment  date  <rf  an  onaecelerated 

Trident  development  program. 
TTie  most  important  role  for  a  new 

generation  submarine  is  to  counter  any 

new  antisubmarine  warfare  threat  from 

the  Soviet  Unkn.  Evei   ofBcial   Navy 

spokesmen  admit  that  there  is  no  identi- 
fiable Soviet  theat  idiich  could  endanger 

even  a  smaS  fraction  of  the  Polaris/ 

Poseidon  force  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  any  event,  the  Bentsen  amendment 

leaves  intact  the  funds  authorized  by  the 

committee    for    development    of    the 

UliMS— I  missile  which  can  be  retro- 
fitted into  existing  nuclear  submarines. 

This  missfle,  with  its  4,500-mile  range, 

will  enhance  the  survivability  of  our  ex- 
isting force  by  expanding  several  times 

the  ocean  area  in  which  boats  will  be 

able  to  operate  yet  stay  within  range  of 

their  targets. 
It  is  dear  to  me  that  accelerated  de- 

vel<^ment  of  Trident  is  not  necessary  for 

fiscal  year  1973.  Not  only  is  it  urmeces- 

sary,  but  it  may  be  unwise  from  the 

point  of  view  of  our  own  security.  Since 

we  know  so  little  about  the  future  of 

antisubmarine  warfare,  we  cannot  yet 

know  clearly  enough  the  kind  of  new 

generation    sobmarlne    that    will    best 

counter  soeh  a  threat.  I  believe  it  is  best 

to  preserve  our  options  on  a  final  Trident 

design  for  the  near  ftrture.  The  Bentsen 

amendment  would  accomplish  that  for 

fiscal  year  1973. 
The  administratioD  has  tried  to  make 

a  case  for  an  acederated  Trident  pro- 
?rram  also  on  the  theory  that  it  would 

provide  additional  bargatoing  chips  in 
the  next  round  of  SALT.  I  have  spoken 
at  length  on  the  absurdity  of  this  posi- 
tion in  the  past — sua  arms  control  effort 
that  serves  only  to  accelerate  the  arms 
race  and  waste  bttlions  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  pc^t  my  speech  at  Town  Hall, 
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Lo8  Ai>geles,  on  Jtme  16.  entitled  "Mak- 
ing SALT  Work."  I  also  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  yes- 
terday in  the  Washington  Post  by  Leslie 
Gelb  and  Anthony  Lake,  which  sets  out 
the  case  against  the  bargaining  chip 
tbeory  of  arms  control  negotiations,  and 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  this 
morning  on  Trident. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ICAiuNa  Salt  Wobk 
In  the  wake  of  cvworte,  boUt  caetwiaglug 
and  dlKOureglng,  «•  oar  bopes  for  p«ae»,  I 
bcUev*  tt  may  b*  OMful  to  wiMiwilf  bi 
simpte  terms  my  own  convtetlOBB  abovt  our 
n^ni'w,*'   dafoiae  at  tkls  critical  tlin«. 

I  am  coavlncMi  that  tiM  bMle  points  to 
whtch  I  •ubacrfbe  repvcacnt  the  view*  ot  tte 
oMcwtadiBlng  Majority  of  tb*  Aawrlcan  pao- 
pla.  Natondly,  wa  aU  bava  atroBf  amotlonal 
Maces  iriaoat  onr  national  caeartty.  But  un- 
derneath tb*  enotton,  I  bcticva  tbarc  \m  a 
strong  imdcrgirdlng  at  namem  and  praetieal- 
Ity.  In  other  wonto,  I  brtlera  ttoa  national 
CTTMPn^'^  to  a  nitienaX  eonocaaus. 

First,  w«  want  oat  of  VletnoK — now.  Rjr 
me — and  I  am  eoovlDced  tor  most  Ajnerl- 
caiB — military  face-aaTlng  and  perpetwatton 
of  the  pweent  regtma  In  Saigon  are  dearly 
secondary  to  the  imperative  need  to  stop  the 
IrUllng  and  bring  our  troops  and  prisoners 
safely  home. 

DiiiMMl.  we  want  a  good-faith,  conttmilng 
ettort  on  the  park  of  our  goTermncnk  to  cur- 
tail the  arms  race.  The  SALT  accord  was  a 
pjod  beginning  We  want  xo  build  on  this 
beginning  for  long-range  araa  reduction — 
not  to  use  tt  aa  a  ratloaale  for  eacalsttng 
«c^x>n  systenH  not  co vexed  by  the  aceocd. 
Tblrd.  w*  want  to  cut  the  fat  out  ot  vam 
muttary  qi^kdln|;— thc  hllMfww  that  repra- 
aexit  wiwte  and  nnneceasary  overkill — now.  I 
am  talking  abovit  the  tax.  not  the  eeaentlal 
muscle.  I  am  talking  about  enttlng  with  an 
informed  scalpel  not  a  blind  machete.  Bat 
I  am  t«iirtng  about  substantial  lednctioas  in 
excesslTe  mltttary  spentUng. 

Fourth,  we  want  to  strengthen  our  econ- 
oaay  and  our  society  here  at  home  ao  that 
our  American  oommuxilty  will  not  cave  in 
IntcmaQy  while  we  arc  pursnlng  mltttary  in- 
terventions in  foreign  landa.  We  want  to 
recast  this  society  In  the  image  of  peace — 
to  prove  to  the  rest  of  the  wedd.  cnmmnniat 
ana  non-commuolat — that  oax  economy  can. 
function  succes-sfully  without  perpetual  war. 
There  ia  a  Chineac  proverb  that  precisely 
describes  the  gap  between  pronouncement 
and  performance  that  we  see  in  this  Ad- 
ministration's defense  policy. 
It  goes  like  this: 

"There  la  a  great  noise  on  the  stair  . .  .  but 
no  one  enters  the  room". 

Four  years  ago.  tbe  President  pledged  that 
he  would  end  the  Vietnam  war.  We  havo 
changed  the  form  of  that  war.  tbe  methoda 
of  killing.  But  the  war  goes  on — with  the 
most  intensive  escalation  yet  seen. 

Haiphong  Harbor  is  mined  and  blockaded. 
The  bombing  of  civilian  targets  In  Indochina 
has  reached  its  highest  point.  An  Air  Force 
General  teetifled  earlier  this  week  In  Wash- 
ington, that  between  November  U.  1971,  and 
>larch  8.  1972,  as  many  as  <me  out  of  four 
"protective  reaction  strikes"  were  actually 
oflenslva  strikes  in  deflnance  of  orders. 
Whether  or  not  these  unauthorized  bombings 
may  have  had  an  adverse  efiect  on  secret 
peace  negotiations  Is  a  question  that  Is 
Ing  asked. 

Remembering  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
question  that  should  be  asked. 

We  have  the  bitter  with  the  sweet:  Dra- 
matic Initiatives  for  peace.  Unprecedented 
escalations  of  war.  The  war  goes  on.  Where 
win  It  an  end? 


be- 


lt is  a 


This  is  no  time  for  inflammatory  rhetoric 
or  mutual  recrimination.  No  responsible 
Amerlcazk — including  Presidential  candi- 
dates— wants  to  surrender  to  tbe  Soviets  or 
the  Chlneee.  No  responsible  leader  wants  to 
convert  the  United  States  into  a  permanent 
security  state. 

But  the  direction  In  which  we  arc  mooring 
Is  fravi^t  with  more  danger  than  security. 
It  is  time  to  move  towards  that  rational  na- 
tional concensus  to  which  I  aUuded  earlier. 
I  welcomed  President  Nixon's  rlstts  to  the 
People's  Hepubiie  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  and  publicly  eenunended  him  for 
them.  The  question  now  is:  WIU  thcac  Inltta- 
tlvea  be  foUewad  by  oonstmcti'i*  Implemea- 
tation  towarda  arms  xednctiaB  and  peace? 

We  were  aU  encouraged  by  the  SALT  agteo- 
menu  which,  for  the  first  Mmm  in  the  ira- 
clear  age.  provide  for  algnlflcant  HTitattnna 
on  the  deptoyoKBt  o<  strategic  weaiions. 
President  Nixon  told  Congress  on  hla  icttnm 
that  "we  have  begun  to  cheek  tbe  wast^ul 
and  dangerous  spiral  oC  nuclear  arme." 
that  remains  to  be  seen. 

If  the  SALT  agreements  are  to  have 
ing  eflfects  that  will  benefit  the  UA  and  th* 
other  nationB  of  the  world,  w«  a»  going  to 
have  to  face  up  to  our  own  respoBBtbUitles  for 
making  them  work. 

What  do  we  have  on  v^lch  we  can  eon- 
BtracUvely  buUd? 

First,  the  limit  on  ABMa— two  slfeea  en 
Bide.  This  single  treaty  la  by  far  the 
significant  agreement  aignad  In  HUmttm.  It 
means  that  both  sides  bava  recognked  that 
they  will  remain  vnlneraUe  to  retattotlon  tai 
a  nuclear  exchange.  It  prewldea  th*  fownda- 
tlon  for  nuclear  skatalllty. 

Second,  the  ABM  treaty  also  means  that 
both  sides  can  suspend  devetapnwnt  of  vari- 
ous offensive  strategic  systnaa,  many  ot 
which,  such  as  MIBV,  were  originally  de- 
signad  to  penetrate  a  large  ABM  dcftase. 

Third,  the  liitsilm  agreement  or  offensive 
weapons  haa  iriaeed  a  celling  on  numbers  of 
oflenBive  mlaailea. 

This  agreement  would  permit  some  margin 
of  numerical  supericrtty  for  the  SfrrVeta  in 
missUea  "j***  saibmarlnea  but  tt  would  be  bal- 
anced by  o«r  own  oflensHe  superiority  In  the 
number  of  delivcrahte  warheads,  bomber 
forces,  and  advanced  technology. 

If  the  SALT  agreements  are  to  be  Bsore 
than  symboUe.  they  must  prodoee  greater 
stability  in  the  arms  raee  and  they  must 
provide  tangible.  Immediate  benefits  to  the 
American  taxpayer  In  reduced  defense  ex- 
penditures. 

Tet  no  sooner  were  the  accords  signed 
than  the  Secretary  of  Defense  told  Congress 
that  as  a  resnlt  of  tbm  SALT  agreements  we 
muat  Incxeaae  defsniwi  spending — not  reduce 
it.  We  are  told  that  the  Secretary  at  Defense 
n~<  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  cannot  support 
the  SALT  agreements  unleas  Congress  votes 
■more  money  lor  nudear  weapons  not  covered 
by  the  accords — advanced  bcsnbers,  new 
generation  sabmarines,  a  new  strategic 
cruise  missile,  and  a  variety  of  other  tech- 
nological Improvements. 

The  American  people  win  not  accept  that. 
If  we  have  stunted  the  Soviet  offensive  weap- 
ons developn»eBt — as  the  President  has  as- 
sured us — how  can  we  Justify  to  the  world, 
to  ourselves,  new  efforts  to  breed  r»ew  giant 
species  of  nuclear  weapons? 

The  concept  of  arms  limitation  is  a  simple 
one  that  the  American  people  understand 
very  v*-eU.  It  means  a  limit  on  arms. 

But  If  It  is  truly  to  mean  that.  If  it  Is  to 
produce  a  solid  ceiling  over  our  balance  of 
terror,  we  must  be  willing  to  contribute  a 
degree  of  mutual  restialnt  a£  our  share  of  the 
bargain  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Instead,  tow  have  we  responded?  Consid- 
er the  convoluted  logic  behind  the  flurry  of 
announcemenU  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment during  recent  daya: 

That  the  Vietnam  escalation  aill  add  three 
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to  five  bUIlon  dollars  to  tbe  new  defense 
budget. 

That  the  two  ABM  sites  permitted  under 
the  SALT  treaty  are  going  to  cost  us  half  a 
billion  dollars  more  than  tbe  four  sites  pre- 
viously authorized. 

Tbat  we  must  have  920  million  more  to 
begin  development  of  a  new  strategic  cruise 
missile  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than 
that  such  missiles  are  not  prohibited  by  tbe 
offensive  agreement. 

When  you  add  this  shopping  list  to  the 
nearly  $1  billion  request  for  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  Trident  the  new  submarine 
system,  and  the  half  billion  dollar  request  for 
the  B-1  bomber  you  have  a  defense  request 
which  Is  at  least  913  billion  more  than  Con- 
gress appropriated  last  year. 

This  Is  a  budget  designed  for  a  generation 
of  war  rather  that,  a  generation  of  peace  .  .  . 
for  an  era  of  continued  confrontation  rather 
than  a  new  era  of  negotiation. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  as  in  tbe  United 
States,  there  are  those  who  want  to  Increase 
defense  8i>endlng  and  there  are  those  who 
want  to  divert  more  resources  to  pressing  do- 
mestic needs. 

When  the  militarists  in  our  country  do- 
minate our  policy,  they  strengthen  tbe  hand 
of  the  militarists  in  the  Soviet  Union.  TWs 
Is  the  stuff  that  arms  races  are  made  of. 

This  is  why  I  lu-ge  restraint  in  our  de- 
fense programs — the  kind  of  restraint  that 
signals  to  tbe  Soviets  our  Intention  to  treat 
tbe   Moscow   agreements   seriously. 

If  the  Soviets  do  not  respond  in  like  man- 
ner, we  may  be  faced  with  the  need  to  ac- 
celerate certain  defense  programs  in  the  next 
few  years,  rfut  we  are  strong  enough  today 
to  take  that  rational  risk  for  peace  without 
suffering  damage  to  our  own  security.  The 
question  is  whether  we  are  wise  enough. 

Secretary  Laird  assures  us  that  "a  major 
new  strategic  Initiative"  is  needed  to  spur 
the  Soviets  toward  agreements  in  the  next 
round  of  SALT  and  to  provide  a  hedge 
against  a  possible  failure  in  tbe  next  phase 
of  negotiations. 

In  other  words,  we  must  escalate  the  arms 
race  if  we  want  future  agreemenU  to  slow 
It  down.  The  bargaining  chips  have  come 
home  to  roost.  At  prices  like  these,  who  can 
afford  arms  control? 

Later  this  sununer.  Congress  vrill  be  con- 
Blderlng  not  only  the  SALT  agreements  but 
also  the  defense  budget  for  the  1973  fiscal 
year.  I  will  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  persuade  my  ooUeagues  in  Congress  to 
reject  Secretary  Laird's  thesU  that  signing 
an  arms  control  agreement  means  we  must 
have  more  arms. 

I  have  previously  recommended  that  Con- 
gress cut  approximately  911.5  bUUon  from 
the  Ailminlstration  request  of  983.7  billion 
for  FY  1073.  Even  without  the  SALT  agree- 
ment, I  thought  we  were  wasting  that  much 
on  excessive  military  forces. 

The  largest  item  in  my  proposed  911.5 
blUion  cut  is  about  94  bUllon  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam — a  figure  that  the  Administration 
says  will  now  be  considerably  larger  because 
of  the  recent  escalation. 

Ending  the  war  wUl  eliminate  only  one 
source  of  waste  in  the  defense  budget.  I  have 
also  recommended  cutting  9299  million  for 
a  new  nuclear  carrier  we  do  not  need  .  .  . 
9400  million  for  a  new  air  warning  sys- 
tem .  .  .  9900  mUlion  for  the  P-16  aircraft 
and  9734  million  for  the  F-14  .  .  .  and  #2 
billion  for  the  six  redundant  military  com- 
mands such  as  CINCPAC  and  CINCEUR. 

But  it  is  In  the  area  of  strategic  weapons 
programs  that  the  potential  for  substantial 
savings  is  clearest. 

First,  ABM:  The  primary  Justification  in 
1969  for  the  Safeguard  ABM  was  to  protect 
our  land-based  missiles  from  attack  by  a 
potential  Soviet  force  not  yet  in  being.  That 
potential  force  was  estimated  at  600  Soviet 
heavy  ICBMs  equipped  with  multiple  war- 
heads. Tbat  force  does  not  yet  exist.  The 


Interim  Agreement  restricts  them  to  313 
such  missiles,  and  they  have  not  had  their 
first  test  of  a  true  MIRV. 

Consequently,  I  believe  that  tbe  prudent 
course  is  to  suspend  all  development  of  ABM 
at  this  time  and  to  direct  research  efforts 
instead  toward  the  development  of  a  more 
effective  "hard-site"  ABM  system  for  de- 
fense of  the'  Mlnuteman  missile  site  at 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  saving  $1.5 
billion. 

As  for  any  proposed  ABM  system  around 
Washington,  I  agree  with  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  a  long  advocate  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense,  who  has  argued  that  a  Wash- 
ington ABM  of  the  type  described  In  the 
treaty  would  be  "useless."  Over  and  over 
again  we  have  pointed  out  tbat  tbe  Moscow 
ABM  system  has  no  military  value  and  can 
be  easily  overwhelmed  by  a  U.S.  retaliatory 
attack.  It  makes  no  sense  to  spend  billions 
of  dollars  to  emulate  a  Russian  mistake. 

Second,  we  are  presently  deploying  mul- 
tiple warheads  on  more  than  500  of  our  land- 
iMised  missiles.  This  program  has  t>een  Justi- 
fied on  two  counts:  First,  the  need  to  have 
additional  warheads  to  Insure  penetration  of 
a  large  Soviet  ABM  defense  system,  and  sec- 
ond, to  Increase  the  number  of  warheads 
available  for  retaliation  in  tbe  event  tbat 
the  Soviets  destroy  a  large  part  of  our  de- 
terrent force  in  a  first  strike.  Yet,  the  Mos- 
cow treaty  prevents  the  Soviets  from  ac- 
quiring either  a  large  ABM  system  or  an  in- 
creased number  of  large  ICBMs.  Moreover, 
our  fixed  ICBMs  are  potentially  the  most  vul- 
nerable element  of  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

I  believe  we  should  therefore  suspend  our 
Mlnuteman  III  (MIRV)  program,  saving 
9500  million. 

Third,  the  B-1  bomber:  The  B-1  bomber 
has  been  Justified  as  a  follow-on  to  the  B-62 
to  provide  a  capability  for  low  altitude  super- 
sonic penetration  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
late  1980's.  The  Soviet  long-range  bomber 
force  is  far  Inferior  in  both  numbers  and 
quality  to  tbe  present  U.S.  force,  and  there 
Is  no  evidence  that  they  have  under  devel- 
opment a  new.  truly  Intercontinental 
bomber. 

We  are  presently  equipped  with  three  nu- 
clear deterrents — often  referred  to  as  the 
"Triad" — land-based  missiles,  submarine- 
based  missiles,  and  the  B-52  bomber  force. 
Each — Independently  of  tbe  others — has  the 
capability  of  inflicting  unacceptable  destruc- 
tion upon  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nevertheless,  retention  of  all  three  has 
been  urged  in  the  past  because  of  a  fear  that 
in  the  future  one  or  more  of  them  might 
become  vulnerable. 

But,  as  a  result  of  the  SALT  agreement, 
the  viability  of  both  our  submarine  and.  to 
a  lesser  extent,  our  land-based  missile  forces 
has  been  guaranteed  for  the  Indefinite  future, 
so  that  a  major  up-grading  of  the  bomber 
force  is  not  necessary  at  this  time.  Our  In- 
terests would  be  adequately  served  by  re- 
search on  advanced  airborne  weapons  sys- 
tems and  on  our  B-62's  to  prolong  their  Uvea 
and  enhance  their  usefulness,  saving  $445 
million. 

Fourth,  Trident :  The  Trident  program  con- 
sists of  two  parts — a  4600-mile  missile  which 
can  b#  deployed  In  the  existing  Polaris  sub- 
marine as  well  as  in  a  fiiture  submarine, 
and  a  new,  very  large,  quieter  and  faster 
submarine  equipped  with  24  missiles,  each 
with  a  range  of  about  6000  miles.  Secretary 
Laird  has  recently  sought  approval  for  a  pro- 
gram of  10  Trident  submarines  at  about  $1 
billion  each. 

The  Administration  has  not  explained  any 
threat  which  would  Jeopardize  our  present 
submarine  deterrent,  either  from  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  or  from  ABMs. 

Our  present  system  is  far  superior  to  any- 
thing the  Soviets  have  deployed,  or  even  have 
under  test,  at  the  present  time,  and  the  ships 
will  not  require  replacement  until  at  tbe 
very  least  the  late  1980's. 


It  Is  premature,  therefore,  to  commit  our-  ' 
selves  to  a  new,  large  subnmrlne  at  this  time. 
It  may  well  be  that  if  the  need  arises.  Tri- 
dent will  not  be  the  answer.  I,  therefore,  be- 
lieve tbat  tbe  Trident  budget  should  be  cut 
back  to  research  on  a  wide  variety  of  alterna- 
tive submarine  systems. 

We  could  provide  an  increase  of  nearly  950 
million  in  research  and  development  funds 
over  last  year's  budget  for  this  purpose  .  .  . 
and  still  save  9300  mUllon. 

We  live  in  a  real  world  In  which  we  have 
real  security  needs.  And.  I  commit  myself, 
if  I  am  elected  President,  to  a  sound,  seciue, 
and  strong  defense. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  not  afford  waste- 
ful spending  for  defense,  for  weapons  systems 
we  do  not  need,  and  which  do  not  give  us 
real  seciurity. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  we  can  make  these 
substantial  reductions  in  our  military  out- 
lays without  detriment  to  our  defense  capa- 
bUitles.  It  is  my  further  conviction  that  the 
reductions  piropoeed  represent  a  realistic  and 
reasonable  program  that  a  united  American 
people  would  support. 

There  is  still  a  tendency  to  put  national 
military  security  first  in  our  budget  plan- 
ning. In  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  arms  race, 
we  tend  to  overbuy  military  weapons,  looking 
for  the  perfect  defense  against  our  prospec- 
tive enemies.  We  should  have  learned  by  now 
that  piling  up  arms  does  not  buy  security. 
Only  when  we  had  a  nuclear  monopoly 
did  we  feel  clearly  "superior,"  and  that  did 
not  last  for  long.  As  the  nuclear  arms  race 
proceeded,  tbe  more  arms  we  stock-piled,  the 
less  secure  we  felt.  The  Soviet  Union  reacted 
to  our  grovring  nuclear  stock  pile  by  piling  up 
their  own,  and  tbe  escalation  brought  In- 
security for  both  Bides. 

How  do  we  get  this  turned  around?  First 
we  must  identify  our  real  security  needs  in 
terms  of  a  suitable  defense  and  agree  upon 
what  It  will  take  to  meet  our  real  needs,  not 
exaggerated  claims.  Second,  we  must  engage 
In  negotiations  with  other  nuclear  powers 
in  the  mutual  Interest  of  stabUizlng  the 
arms  race  and  reducing  costs.  Arms  are  the 
conventional  route  to  seciu-lty,  but  arms 
alone  do  not  do  the  Job.  That  does  not  mean 
that  we  dispense  with  them.  It  means  that 
we  Insist  on  becoming  more  reasonable  and 
rational  about  what  is  needed  for  defense 
and  what  resources  can  be  released  for  other 
needs  and  goals. 

That  is  tbe  sort  of  question  tbat  leads  to 
a  more  fundamental  problem,  the  Issue  of 
what  America's  role  should  be  in  the  world 
of  the  Unmediate  future.  Since  World  War 
II.  we  have  been  tbe  most  powerful  nation 
in  terms  of  arms.  Indeed,  we  have  been  more 
powerful  than  any  nation  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  we  have  tended  to  use  our  military 
power  more  visibly  than  any  of  the  other 
great  nations. 

What  gives  America  Its  greatest  Influence, 
I  think,  is  our  actions  at  those  times  when 
we  most  closely  reflect  our  national  ideals. 
Our  Influence  and  true  power  were  greatest 
when  America  was  a  place  of  hope  for  her 
own  people  and  for  others  abroad.  Our  ex- 
ample was  best  set  not  by  attempts  to  im- 
pose our  system  on  others,  but  by  offering 
the  model  of  people  living  in  reasonable  har- 
mony, which  was  reassuring  to  others  who 
found  in  it  hope  and  a  chance  for  their  own 
improvement.  It  vw«  hope  that  brought  forty 
million  immigrants  on  a  Journey  to  this 
coimtry.  and  hope  that  animated  the  nation 
Itself.  People  came  here  and  found  reason  for 
hope,  and  people  lived  in  their  own  lands 
and  found  heart  in  our  hope. 

I  do  not  believe  this  view  of  history  is 
naive.  The  basic  forces  that  create  history — 
and  that  will  have  an  even  greater  impact 
in  the  years  ahead — are  tbe  elemental  needs 
and  emotions  of  hunger,  hatred,  love,  fear, 
and  frustration.  These  are  tbe  forces  tbat 
move  tbe  vast  majority  of  people  on  this 
planet.  It  will  not  be  the  sophUticated  con- 
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sideratlon.  power,  diplomacy,  chess  games, 
or  cold-war  relationships  that  determine 
people's  attitudes  about  war  and  peace  or 
drive  them  toward  either.  The  situations  in 
Northern  Ireland,  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  in 
Bangladesh,  arose  out  of  the  fact  tbat  people 
found  themselves  living  lu  circumstances 
they  could  no  longer  endure.  Human  beings 
can  endvue  a  great  deal,  but  not  without 
hope.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  come  to  grips 
vith  these  truths  and  understand  that  we 
cannot  contain  or  control  such  forces  by  the 
force  of  America's  nuclear  arms. 


The  COST  of  the  Bakgainino  Chips 
(By  Leslie  H.  Oelb  and  Anthony  Lake) 
Every  once  In  a  while,  an  Idea  about  for- 
eign affairs  comes  along  that  has  simplicity 
and  force.  It  has  force  because  it  is  simple. 
And  also  because  it  U  simple,  U  is  usually 
both  wrong  and  costly.  Nevertheless,  these 
ideas  come  to  dominate  political  debate. 

The  domino  theory  was  one  such  idea.  It 
held  sway  over  U.S.  strategic  thinking  for  20 
years.  It  was  major  rationale  in  American 
Involvement  in  Vietnam. 

The  bargaining  chip  idea  is  the  new 
vogue.  It  Is  presently  holding  sway  over  the 
U  S  approach  to  negotiations  generally  and 
SALT  In  particular.  It  will  result  in  the 
needless  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
ou  new  weapons  systems. 

Both  Ideas,  to  be  svure,  possess  kernels  of 
truth.  The  domino  theory  played  on  the 
fact  that  U.S.  action  in  one  area  does  pro- 
duce reaction  to  the  U.S.  In  another.  The 
bargaining  chip  gets  at  the  fact  that  nego- 
tiations among  nations  require  more  than 
goodwill.  The  trouble  has  been  that  both 
Ideas  have  been  stretched  well  beyond  their 
value.  They  are  used— and  quite  successfully 
so— to  Justify  actions  that  would  otherwise 
be  indefensible. 

The  political  dynamics  work  like  this.  Tbe 
owner  of  tbe  simple  idea,  usually  the  Presi- 
dent seeking  to  get  his  way.  Imposes  his 
definition  of  the  Idea  on  the  debate.  lu 
opponents  xisually  respond  by  rejecting  the 
whole  idea  rather  than  pointing  out  the  mis- 
leading way  it  is  being  used.  In  order  to 
mske  their  case  understandable  t.o  the  pub- 
lic the  opponents  oversimplify  as  much  as 
the  President.  They  thus  trap  themselves  by 
pitting  their  authority  against  the  authority 
of  the  President.  The  President  wins  every 

time.  ,  , 

The  domino  theory  is  an  historical  case  in 
point.  For  25  years.  Presidents  have  been 
telling  us  that  other  nations  are  watching 
what  we  do  In  Vietnam,  that  they  are  Judg- 
ing the  American  commitment  to  them  by 
our  actions  In  Vietnam,  and  that  these  Judg- 
ments would  determine  their  policies  toward 
Communist  nations— I.e.  help  determine 
whether  they  became  "dominoes."  Critics 
denied  this.  Pro  or  anti  domino  theory,  nei- 
ther side  could  be  proven  wrong,  and  the 
country  went  along  with  tbe  President. 

Foreign  leaders  were  watching  us  in  Viet- 
nam.  but  they  were  not  all  watching  us  lu 
tl»e  same  way.  It  is  highly  doubtful  that 
more  than  a  handful  wranted  <»■  expected  us 
to  become  Increasingly  Involved  in  a  situa- 
tion where  our  Interests  were  so  tenuous.  In- 
deed, as  we  became  mired  down,  more  for- 
eign leaders  must  have  been  more  im- 
pressed by  our  stupidity  than  our  courage. 
Nevertheless,  the  American  public  accepted 
the  President's  reading. 

Right  now.  President  Nixon  is  taking  the 
country  down  a  slmUar  garden  path  with  his 
bargaining  chip  Idea.  He  says  he  needs  cer- 
tain chips — some  new  weapons  systems  and 
some  old  force  deployments — to  deal  with 
Peking  and  Moscow.  Some  critics  say  this  is 
Just  tbe  same  old  dangerous  cold  war  thlnk- 
Uig.  It  was  an  easy  task  for  the  President  to 
turn  these  arguments  to  his  advantage  by 
playing  precisely  on  old  public  cold  war  fears. 
What  the  critics  should  have  been  doing  was 


not  to  deny  that  the  President  needs  chips, 
but  to  challenge  his  definition  of  the  chips 
he  needs  to  bargain. 

President  Nixon  has  fronted  his  version  or 
bargaining  chips  In  the  current  debate  on 
SALT.  For  three  years,  he  has  told  us  that 
he  required  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  to 
have  leverage  on  Moscow's  offensive  nuclear 
forces.  The  Congress  essentUUy  gave  him 
what  he  wanted  on  Safeguard— billions  of 
dollars  for  deployment  at  four  sites.  Now 
the  administration  says  It  needs  a  new 
bomber  force  (the  B-1)  and  a  new  subma- 
rine force  (Trident,  formerly  ULMS)  for  the 
next  stage  of  SALT.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  said  that  even  the  SALT  1 
agreements  would  be  unacceptable  unless 
the  Congress  approves  these  new  weapons 
systems  for  SALT  2. 

The  President's  political  hand  is  strong  In 
making  these  arguments  because  he  brought 
home  an  arms  control  agreement  from  Mos- 
cow. The  House  has  already  passed  tbe  ad- 
mmistratlon's  new  requests,  and  the  issue  is 
now  coming  to  the  Senate  floor  with  all  signs 
pointing  to  approval.  In  effect,  Mr.  Nixon's 
argument  is:  "Look.  It  worked.  Without 
Those  Safeguard  deployments,  I  wouldn't 
have  been  able  to  get  Moscow  to  compro- 
mls«s.'  It  is  hard  to  argue  with  success. 

But  wasn't  there  a  better  way?  Tbe  Presi- 
dent had  two  alternatives.  He  could  have 
proposed  a  mutual  freeze  at  the  outset  of  the 
talks.  This  way,  neither  side  would  have  had 
to  bear  the  costs  of  new  deployments— Safe- 
guard for  us  and  offensive  missUes  for  the 
Russians.  Or  if  Moscow  rejected  the  mutual 
freeze  proposal,  he  could  have  asked  the 
Congress  for  research  and  development  funds 
and  authority  to  put  deployment  funds  In 
escrow— without  actually  deploying  Safe- 
guard. 

President  Nixon  tried  neither  approach 
and  got  hU  treaties,  but  with  three  unfortu- 
nate results.  First.  Safeguard  was  partially 
deployed  not  on  Its  own  merits  (which  were 
highly  questionable),  but  for  its  presumed 
value  lu  bargaining— thus  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  buying  new  systems  even  when 
they  are  not  needed.  Second,  we  ended  up 
retaining  one  Safeguard  site  defending  our 
Mlnuteman  missiles  that  makes  no  sense  and 
holding  the  option  to  build  a  second  site  lu 
Washington  th%t  we  did  not  want,  thus  set- 
ting the  precedent  of  keeping  the  bargain- 
ing chips  tbat  we  built  rather  than  negoti- 
ating them  away  In  return  for  Soviet  reduc- 
tions. Third,  we  ended  SALT  1  with  Ijoth 
sides  promising  to  build  new  generations  of 
weapons,  thus  setting  the  precedent  of  arms 
control  agreements  that  fuel  the  arms  race 
rather  than  control  it.  If  SALT  1  Is  a  prece- 
dent, succeeding  rounds  wiU  again  ratify  In- 
creased levels  of  armaments. 

This  Is  a  waste.  Of  course,  the  President 
needs  bargaining  chips.  But  there  Is  a  funda- 
mental fallacy  In  his  approach :  new  weapons 
systems  do  not  actually  have  to  be  deployed 
in  order  to  give  him  bargaining  power.  This 
power  derives  from  the  American  potential 
to  deploy,  not  actual  deployment.  ContUiued 
research  and  development  and  the  placing 
ot  funds  In  escrow  would  give  the  President 
the  same  leverage  without  the  cost. 

We  are  at  a  point  where  decisions  on  the 
B-1  and  the  Trident  will  shape  U.S.  force 
posture  and  arms  competition  with  Russia 
for  the  next  five  years.  Acceleration  of  their 
development  in  this  budget  would  make  vir- 
tually inevitable  their  deployment.  An  alte'- 
natlve  is  simply  to  maintain  a  basic  research 
and  development  program,  without  deciding 
now  on  the  specific  new  submarine  or  bomber 
forces  we  might  someday  need. 

We  can  act  sensibly  or  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  The  Congress  would  do  weU  to 
entertain  this  Idea:  if  the  Russians  know  we 
are  now  developing  the  technological  capa- 
bUity  to  deploy,  and  we  set  the  money  aside 
at  some  point  for  purposes  of  deployment, 
we  can  achieve  the  same  bargaining  position 


as  bv  actually  spending  the  money.  The  dif- 
ference for  Americans  is  billions  of  tax  dol- 
lars. The  difference  for  Soviet-American  re- 
lations U  a  little  more  sanity. 


The  Senate  Vote  on  Trident 
"Gentlemen,  I'm  talking  abovtt  a  boat  that's 
going  to  cost  91.3  bUIion  each.  It  is  a  crucial 
issue  involving  a  totally  new  weapons  system 
that  requhes  thorough  research.  All  options 
mvist  be  carefully  weighed  so  that  we  can 
arrive  at  correct  decisions  on  all  aspects  of 
developing  this  s>'stem.  The  Administration 
has  not  done  this,  in  their  burry-up  effort  to 
push  development  of  the  Trident  system. 
Therefore,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Military  Authorization  bUl  to  delete  some 
9508.4  mlUion  for  accelerated  Trident  devel- 
opment. Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  tliai. 
In  offering  tbe  amendment.  I  am  not  oppos- 
ing the  Trident  program.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  must  have  the  next  generation  of  nuclear 
submarines  It  wUl  provide." 

The  quotation  comes  from  a  statement 
made  by  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas— not 
exactly  your  ordinary  garden-variety  radic- 

11b and  the  amendment  he  has  proposed. 

which  would  slow  the  rate  of  acceleration  of 
the  prospective  new  sea-based  missile  system 
(Trident) ,  comes  up  for  a  vote  In  the  Senate 
today.  That  Senator  Bentsen's  amendment 
very  nearly  carried  in  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  where  tbe  vote  was  8-to-8. 
may  or  may  not  say  something  of  its  chances 
of  passage  today.  What  tbat  earlier  vote  does 
make  indisputably  plain  is  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  does  not  represent  some  con- 
ventional conflict  between  the  super-armers 
and  the  sijper-dlsarmers  or  one  that  hlngt* 
on  stark  differences  In  Judgment  as  to  either 
Soviet  intentions  or  UJ3.  obligations.  The 
Trident  Issue,  as  drawn  by  Senator  Bentsen. 
concerns  the  means  of  ensuring  the  long- 
range  security  of  the  American  sea-based 
d<'terrent — not  the  end. 

The  senator  and  those  who  support  him  on 
this  proposed  fund  cut  argue  that  the  ad- 
ministration ha*  not  made  the  case  for  the 
dramatic  acceleration  in  expenditure  this 
year  that  has  been  requested  and  that  to 
grant  it  woxUd  t»e  to  commit  us  to  productioi-. 
of  a  new  submarine,  missile  system  which  i.- 
stUl  open  to  serious  question  in  terms  of  it- 
basic  design.  The  Soviets,  as  Mr.  Bentsen  and 
others  have  pointed  out,  "are  building  more 
submarines  with  fewer  missiles  per  sub,  while 
Trident  would  provide  fewer  subs  with  more 
missiles  on  each  one.  Which  concept  is  bel- 
ter? I  do  not  know.  And  I  don't  think  our 
military  people  know  at  this  point."  It  does 
not  require  an  excessive  imaginailon  or  an 
awful  lot  of  research  into  contemporary  de- 
fense procurement  history  to  share  the  Sen- 
at.or's  apprehension  that  as  a  consequence 
of  thU  hasty  move  into  production  on  a  sys- 
tem tbat  has  yet  to  be  fiUly  thought  out. 
the  nation  wUi  end  up  with  more  cost-over- 
run than  defense  efficiency  in  this  project. 

What  the  conflict  comes  down  to  in  teiU- 
ntcal  terms  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  Trident  should  be  com- 
mitted to  production  at  this  point.  Those 
who  argue  tbat  it  should  be.  tend  to  cast 
the  issue  in  terms  of  present  and  lui""" 
SALT  agreements,  observing  that  the  L.b 
must  be  in  a  way  to  proceed  quickly  wun 
new  production  and  deployments  should  u-i- 
five-year  agreement  on  offensive  weapons  be 
abrogated  by  the  Russians  either  before  or 
at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period.  They  also 
observe  that  a  production  commitment  could 
serve  as  an  earnest  of  our  intention  to  pro- 
ceed If  the  Russians  have  any  doubt  on  that 
score  or  any  doubc  on  the  wisdom  of  arri\- 
Ing  at  a  SALT  II  agreement.  The  latter,  of 
course.  Is  the  familiar  "bargaining  chip"  ar- 
gument, and— like  the  argument  concern- 
ing the  need  to  be  In  a  position  to  move  U 
we  wish  in  the  future— It  U  not  nearly  so 
overdrawn  or  melodramatic  or  wrongheaded 
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«•  certain  admlnlEtratlon  spokesmen  are  In- 
clined to  make  It  sound.  Among  UB.  sen- 
ators who  are  not  merely  trying  to  appease 
the  Pentagon  holdouts  on  the  SALT  agree- 
ments or  make  a  good  political  Image  of 
"strength"  for  the  election  year,  there  exist 
serious  and  respectable  doubts  that  the  coun- 
try should  allow  Itself  at  this  point  to  con- 
tinue In  a  situation  where  there  Is  no  on- 
going submarine  production  and  no  formal- 
ized, statutory  commitment  to  It. 

In  our  view,  the  question  In  their  mind  Is 
legitimate,  but  the  answer  provided  by  the 
roughly  half  billion  acceleration  proposed 
by  the  administration  this  year  Is  not — It  Is 
not  a  serious  answer  to  a  serious  question. 
Senator  Bentsen  seems  to  us.  at  the  very 
least,  to  have  put  the  problem  of  preserving 
the  security  of  our  sea-based  deterrent  In 
its  proper  light.  How  does  a  production  com- 
mitment undertaken  now  to  an  enormously 
coetly  system  that  has  a  good  chance  of 
proving  Inadequate  to  our  needs — bow  does 
sucb  a  commitment  qualify  as  a  measure  to 
enhance  security  or  guarantee  strength? 
Conceivably,  there  will  be  some  compromise 
measure  reached  on  the  floor  today  and  con- 
ceivably, too.  some  declaratory  commitment 
to  prooeed  with  a  new  sea-based  system  of 
replacements  will  come  out  of  the  debate: 
there  is.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fairly  widespread 
agreement  crossing  classic  left-right  lines  on 
the  Importance  of  submarine-based  missllry 
In  our  nuclear  future.  We  would  argue,  how- 
ever, that  In  a  plain  up-down  vote.  Senator 
Bentsen's  amendment  should  be  passed.  It 
embodies  prudence  and  good  sense  concern- 
ing not  only  the  nation's  pocketbook,  but 
klao  concerning  Its  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
on  the  amendment  has  now  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  No.  1348. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  wltiihold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay";  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  tiie  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  fi-om  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellcnder).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Gambrell).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern).  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  tlie  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  pre.sent  and 


voting,    the   Senator   from  Idaho    (Mr. 
Church)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domiwick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  al>sent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  47.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Bentsen's  amendment  (No. 
1348)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Trident  Is  the 
logical  successor  to  the  Polaris-Poseidon 
force  and  that  it  will  provide  America 
with  a  credible  sea-based  deterrent  well 
into  the  next  century 

In  September  1971,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defer^se  approved  a  program 
which  called  for  completion  of  Trident  by 
1981.  Now  it  is  requested  that  the  pro- 
gram be  accelerated  by  2  to  3  years. 
While  I  have  full  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  proceeding  with  Trident,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  proposed  acceleration  is 
required.  Our  Polaris-Poseidon  force  is 
fully  capable  of  providing  the  United 
States  with  an  invulnerable  sea-based 
deterrent  into  the  1980's.  The  security  of 
our  Nation  would  not  be  compromised  by 
adherence  to  the  original  1981  deploy- 
ment schedule,  and  by  holding  to  the 


original  Defense  Department  schedule 
we  will  insure  that  a  thorough,  ongoing 
evaluation  will  be  made  of  the  sub- 
marine's design  structure  and  overall 
effectiveness. 

Acceleration  at  this  time  would  re- 
quire the  infusion  of  an  additional  half 
billion  dollars  into  the  program  during 
tliis  fiscal  year,  which  would  be  neither 
economically  prudent  nor  militarily 
essential. 

We  can  afford  to  take  the  necessary 
time  to  develop  the  best  possible  system. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  may  be  recognized  at  this  time  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes  to  conduct  a 
colloquy  with  respect  to  the  business 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered.  The  Senate  will  please  come  to 
order.  The  aisles  will  be  cleared.  Those 
who  desire  to  have  conversations  will 
please  retire  to  the  cloak  rooms.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  give  the  Chair  its  atten- 
tion. The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BELALL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  briefly  with  the  distinguished 
chairmsui  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee my  amendment  No.  1338. 

I  rise  to  speak  so  that  we  can  accom- 
modate the  urgency  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter to  be  covered  in  the  amendment,  and 
at  the  same  time  perhaps  arrive  at  an 
agreement  to  bring  about  an  orderly  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  matter  rather 
than  attaching  it  as  an  amendment  to 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

The  amendment  I  have  prepared, 
amendment  No.  1338,  incorporates  the 
subject  matter  contained  in  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced early  last  year  pertaining  to 
survivors'  benefits — that  is,  those  liene- 
flts  available  to  the  widows  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  will  suspend.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  occupants  of 
the  gallery  will  be  quiet.  Those  who  wish 
to  hold  conversations  will  please  retire 
to  the  cloakroom  so  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  They  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  I  think  the  Senate 
should  listen  to  them. 

The  Senator  from  Mai-yland  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  my  interest 
in  this  matter  goes  back  to  my  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  When  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  that  body,  I  was  appoint- 
ed to  a  subcommittee  to  look  into  the 
matter,  since  it  had  come  to  our  atten- 
tion that  most  of  the  widows  of  members 
of  the  armed  sei'vices  do  not  automati- 
cally qualify  for  a  portion  of  the  hus- 
band's death  benefit  upon  his  death. 

As  a  result  of  hearings  held  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  legislation  was 
proposed  and  Introduced  in  that  body 
in  January  of  1971.  At  the  same  time  I 
introduced  a  similar  measure  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  that  introduced  in  the  House. 

In  the  House  the  measure  was  con- 
sidered by  the  whole  House  in  October 
1971.  The  measure  was  pas.sed  by  a  vote 
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of  372  to  0.  At  that  time  the  measure 
came  to  the  Senate.  I  wrote  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  requesting  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  very 
worthwhile  proposal  and  I  was  informed 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  remaining 
in  that  calendar  year  to  get  to  con- 
sideration and  that  we  could  get  to  con- 
sideratirai  this  year. 

We  are  now  in  August  of  this  year  and 
the  matter  is  as  urgent  as  it  was  before 
and  even  more  so. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent of  mine  to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 
She  wrote  to  me  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
troduction of  this  measure.  She  ex- 
pressed gratitude  for  the  Introduction  of 
S.  325  and  stated  how  much  she  thought 
there  was  a  need  for  the  measure.  In  the 
fall  the  same  lady  called  my  office  and 
said  she  was  distraught,  that  her  hus- 
band was  now  lying  in  a  hospital,  seri- 
ously ill  from  a  heart  attack.  She  in- 
quired about  chances  for  passage  of  the 
legislation.  Unfortimately  I  had  to  ad- 
vise her  that  although  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  no  action  would  be  taken 
by  the  Senate  hi  1971. 

This  year  she  called  to  advise  her 
husband  had  passed  away  and  that  the 
widow's  equity  bill  would  be  too  late  for 
her  but  she  hoped  the  Senate  would  act 
so  that  it  would  not  be  too  late  for 
others. 

I  imderstand  that  after  introduction 
of  this  amendment  a  special  committee 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  to  look  into  the  sub- 
ject matter.  This  is  an  urgent  situation. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  after  the  Senator  in- 
troduced this  amendment  the  committee 
appointed  a  subcommittee? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  did  say  that. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  the 
wrong  information.  That  Is  incorrect,  as 
I  shall  explain. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  sorry.  I  stand  cor- 
rected. 

I  want  to  accommodate  the  orderly 
procedures  of  the  Senate.  I  think  it 
would  be  more  orderly  if  this  were  con- 
sidered by  the  whole  committee  and 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  rather 
than  enacted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill.  It  is  an  urgent  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment.  I  have  been  very  happy 
to  have  been  active  hi  helping  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  want  to  seem  disgruntled,  or 
anything  of  that  nature,  but  the  last 
time  I  coimted  we  had  19  personnel  mat- 
ters in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  there  had  not  been  a  hearing 
on  one  of  them.  To  my  knowledge  the 
last  hearing  on  a  personnel  matter  was 
on  the  draft  bill,  and  before  that  in  1958 
on  rethrement.  Of  course,  I  was  away  for 
4  years  and  some  hearings  may  have 
been  held  during  that  time. 
We  do  everything  in  this  body  and  In 


the  other  body  that  we  can  for  every 
supposed  minority  group  in  the  country 
but  we  never  seem  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  man,  or  woman,  or  the 
wives  of  the  men  who  fought  for  their 
country. 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  fair  piece  of  leg- 
islation. I  think  It  Is  perfectly  proper 
that  the  widow  of  a  man  who  served 
his  country  should  have  the  same  bene- 
fits as  our  widows  when  we  pass  away,  or 
the  widows  of  any  other  civil  servants. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  agree  to  immedi- 
ate hearings.  If  these  hearings  are  held 
I  think  the  biU  can  be  passed  in  a  day  or 
two.  We  have  the  needed  testimony.  But 
I  personally  intend  to  continue  this  fight 
if  it  means  attaching  this  to  any  bill  it 
is  attachable  to.  We  have  waited  too  long. 
The  year  is  well  along.  I  hope  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Maryland  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi do  come  to  some  agreement  on  this 
so  that  we  can  go  through  the  legislative 
procedure.  If  we  cannot,  I  think  the 
amendment  process  is  proper. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  same 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  House 
on  which  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
served,  in  preparing  the  legislation  he  in- 
troduced, which  did  pass  the  House  last 
October  by  a  vote  of  372  to  0. 

I  Join  and  commend  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  and  I 
Join  hi  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  the  hope  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  can  hold 
hearings  on  this  important  matter  and 
coiTect  the  Inequities  which  presently 
exist  as  a  result  of  the  existing  law. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  40  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  we  can  hear 
Senators?  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
my  endorsement  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
meritorious.  We  are  talking  about  next- 
of-kin  of  persons  who  have  served  their 
coimtry.  We  have  all  sorts  of  concern  in 
this  body  about  everyone  on  earth.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  when  a  serviceman 
dies  those  who  mean  more  to  him  than 
anyone  else,  his  widow  and  children,  are 
left  without  adequate  support.  This  mea- 
sure addresses  itself  to  that  problem. 
It  deserves  our  support  and  I  Uitend  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  thia 


is  a  just  amendment  and  I  strongly  favor 
it.  The  families  of  civiUans  connected 
with  the  government  enjoy  such  bene- 
fits now,  but  families  of  the  miUtary  do 
not.  If  Senators  die  in  office  our  widows 
get  something,  but  widows  of  the  mili- 
tary men  do  not.  I  think  the  amendment 
should  pass. 

However.  I  understand  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  has 
agreed  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to 
hear  this  matter  and  that  it  will  report 
back  to  the  committee  and  it  will  be 
acted  on  by  the  Senate  this  year.  If  that 
Is  the  case  that  will  be  the  more  orderly 
procedure.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  can  speak  on  that  point. 
This  Is  a  worthy  amendment  and  we 
might  follow  the  other  procedure.  If  the 
chairman  has  made  any  commitment, 
which  I  imderstand  he  has  made,  for 
the  matter  to  be  heard  by  a  subcommit- 
tee, and  then  reported  to  the  Senate 
promptly,  it  could  be  acted  on  this  year. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  we  can  follow  the  normal  course  for 
legislative  procedure  in  this  body  and  at 
the  same  time  recognize  this  is  an  ur- 
gent situation. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chah-- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices could  make  some  comment  as  to  the 
possibility  of  getting  this  amendment 
considered  in  committee  and  reported  to 
the  floor  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have?  What  is  the  par- 
liamentary situation? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land was  going  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  one- 
half  of  my  time  or  whatever  time  the 
Senator  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  all  of  that  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  is 
that? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Seven 

minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  happy  to  jield  as 
much  of  that  time  as  he  needs  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  be  limited,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  a  long  statement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
Is.  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  said, 
the  survivor's  benefit  bill:  that  Is,  sur- 
vivors of  military  personnel.  It  is  a  very 
involved  matter. 

For  instance,  many,  many  weeks  ago 
the  committee  formally  requested  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  what  we  call  the 
actuarial  data— hi  other  words,  the  lia- 
bility of  the  Government  if  this  bill  is 
passed.  What  is  the  committal? 

It  was  only  about  10  days  ago  that  we 
got  the  answer  back.  Their  estimate  is 
that  the  UabiUty  to  be  incurred  for  past 
service  by  passage  of  the  bill  would  be 
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about  $5  billion.  That  does  not  mean  that 
that  much  money  has  to  be  paid  out  at 
this  time.  It  does  mean  that,  if  the  bill 
became  law,  and  a  sound  actuarial  course 
oi  action  was  followed  by  the  Oovem- 
ment,  $5  billion  would  have  to  be  ap- 
propriated and  invested  at  3.5  percent 
interest  to  pay  entitlements  which 
would  eventually  total  more  than 
|10  billion  for  past  service.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Government  was  to  operate 
on  a  businesis-like  basis,  and  keep  cur- 
rent with  its  liabilities,  the  $5  bilUon 
appropriation  would  be  required. 

When  the  bill  came  to  us.  we  did  not 
have  any  formal  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  That  formal  position  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  came  in  less 
than  a  week  ago. 

These  are  matters  of  record.  There 
cannot  be  any  mistake  about  when  that 
came.  There  may  be  a  variation  of  a  day 
or  two. 

That  $5  billion  Is  theii-  figure.  It  is  not 
mine.  It  is  not  the  coounittee's. 

So  I  think  that  bare  statement  would 
show  that  a  matter  like  this  ought  to  be 
looked  into  somewhat.  It  is  not  simple. 
The  Government  was  really  trying  to 
give  us  this  actuarial  data  as  soon  as  it 
reasonably  could. 

This  matter  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion at  a  committee  meeting  some  3 
months  ago,  or  something  like  that,  by 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water).  I  told  him,  and  all  the  commit- 
tee, then  that  I  would  propose  hearings 
and  appoint  a  subcommittee  to  hold 
hearings  on  it  as  soon  after  we  finished 
the  procurement  hearings  as  possible. 
We  recently  finished  the  procurement 
hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  beg  for  order,  so  that 
Senators  who  aie  interested  can  hear. 
On  behalf  of  those  who  wish  to  hear, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  quiet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  was  a  firm  prom- 
ise which  Is  in  the  record.  I  would  go 
ahead  as  soon  as  we  reported  the  bill. 

We  took  a  recess  the  next  day.  I  came 
back  a  week  early.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  make  arrangements  to  have  some- 
one serve  on  the  subcommittee  and  ar- 
range for  the  chairman.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  took  the 
chairmanship.  That  committee  has  taken 
that  formal  action.  We  had  a  staff  mem- 
ber working  on  It  all  the  time.  The  hear- 
ings have  already  been  scheduled  by  that 
subcommittee  for  the  8th  and  9th  of 
August. 

I  know  it  is  going  to  be  found  to  be 
a  very  Involved  matter,  and  the  subcom- 
mittee has  discretion  as  to  how  It  will  go 
Into  it. 

There  are  many  questions  involved 
about  modernizing  the  law  and  whether 
or  not  Congress  wants  to  let  a  liability 
like  this  accrue,  from  a  moral  stand- 
point, or  whether  it  will  want  to  inaugu- 
rate a  system  that  will  require  the  mili- 
tary man  himself  to  h^p  pay  some 
contribution  that  will  create  the  s\uns 
of  money  to  pay  off  these  obligations. 

That  is  not  required  at  all  now.  We 
aie  not  talking  about  retirement  pay 
now.  This  is  survivors'  benefits.  There  are 
many  hard  cases. 


I  am  not  opposed  at  all  to  something 
being  done  in  this  field,  but  this  is  just 
one  of  the  many  accrued  liabilities  that 
we  see  going  on.  and  they  are  nmning 
into  billions  and  billions  of  dollars,  and 
no  reform  is  being  undertaken  for  the 
future. 

I  would  not  like  to  put  penalties  on 
things  of  the  past  particularly,  but  I 
think  something  ought  to  be  done  to  try 
to  get  at  this  problem  and  to  put  in  a 
new  system  and  have  some  adjustments 
made  for  these  past  years  that  will  be 
sound  in  the  future.  I  have  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  we  tried 
to  urge  the  Department  of  Defense  to  do 
something  about  it.  Every  year  the  bill 
for  military  retired  pay  is  already  run- 
ning over  $4  billion.  The  amount  of  $4 
billion  is  needed  for  retired  military  pay 
alone,  and  it  is  still  increasing  very  rap- 
idly, because  of  the  high  rate  of  retire- 
ments. The  amount  of  $4.1  billion  is  pro- 
vided in  the  budget.  I  know  just  a  very 
short  time  ago  it  was  $3  billion.  It  shows 
how  it  is  climbing. 

So  these  are  not  matters  to  be  just 
cavalierly  considered,  to  blow  the  whistle 
and  pass  a  bill.  If  it  should  be  the  hard 
and  firm  Judgment  of  this  body  that  it 
Just  wants  to  pass  this  amendment  and 
really  wants  to  do  it  without  any  hear- 
ings and  without  hearing  any  more  facts, 
I  am  not  going  to  try  to  block  it. 

Something  was  said  in  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  I  was  sitting  on  the  bill.  That 
is  not  true,  based  on  the  facts  I  have 
already  told  the  Senate. 

The  staff  tells  me  that  we  have  already 
found  about  25  technical  changes  which 
must  be  made  in  the  bill.  There  are 
changes  which  must  be  made  to  clarify 
its  meaning.  The  staff  work  has  already 
been  done  on  the  bill  in  the  last  60  days, 
and  healings  are  scheduled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsek)  for  the 
8th  and  9th  of  August. 

As  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  someone  said  something  to 
the  effect  that  the  chairman  could  tell 
us  what  the  subcommittee  was  going  to 
do  or  what  the  full  committee  was  going 
to  do.  Well,  that  is  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Maryland,  but  someone  said  that, 
as  I  heard  it  through  the  confusion. 

I  have  no  persuasive  power  with  the 
subcommittee  and  I  have  not  said  any- 
thing to  its  members  except  to  do  as  good 
a  Job  as  they  could.  It  was  the  only 
respectful  thing  I  could  say.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  they  will  have  the  bill, 
but  if  they  report  the  biU  to  the  full 
committee,  I  will  certainly  see  that  the 
full  committee  has  a  chance  to  pass  on 
it. 

As  chairman,  I  will  do  that.  There  will 
not  be  any  undue  delay,  although  my 
idea  of  being  a  Senator  is  not  that  of 
being  pushed  around,  and  I  think  that 
is  also  the  idea  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  It  will  be  in  the  bosom  and 
discretion  of  the  full  committee  as  to 
what  it  wants  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  they  report  a  bill 
to  the  Senate,  why,  then,  it  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Senate.  The  leadership 
has  to  pass  on  bills  that  are  to  be  taken 
up.  But  what  I  have  stated  is  a  promise. 
It  wsis  not  made  at  all  because  of  the 
Senator's  introducing  an  amendment. 
That  did  not  have  a  thing  In  the  world 
to  do  with  it.  It  is  just  a  pattern  that 
has  already  been  adopted  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  BEAT  til  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
what  time  I  have  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BEALXi.  I  thank  the  disting\iished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Certainly  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  hold  anyone  to  firm  promises.  I 
wanted  to  get,  if  I  could,  some  idea  as 
to  the  schedule  the  Senator  had  in  mind. 

As  I  understand  it,  hearings  are  go- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  8th  and  9th  of 
August,  and,  as  the  Senator  has  stated, 
when  the  subcommittee  concludes  Its 
work,  the  committee  will  move  expedi- 
tiously to  consider  the  results  of  the  sub- 
committee's work,  and  the  decision 
whether  to  bring  1!;  to  the  floor  or  not  is 
subject  to  full  committee  action. 

That  satisfies  me.  It  indicates  that  the 
committee  does  seriously  Intend  to  con- 
sider this  legislation,  and  that  we  can 
follow  the  orderly  procediffe.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  that  assurance. 

I  would  point  out,  in  closing,  that  not 
only  has  this  measure  been  supported 
unanimously  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, it  is  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  even  the  permy- 
plnchers  at  the  OflJce  of  Management 
and  Budget  have  come  down  on  the  side 
of  this  proposal.  It  is  a  unique  situa- 
tion. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Senator's  assur- 
ances, I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  proposal  as  an  amendment 
to  this  measure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As 
to  his  statement  about  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  I  would  say 
that  this  is  an  item  we  Just  got  within 
the  last  week.  There  has  never  been  a 
prior  Budget  recommendation.  But  we 
are  plarming  to  have  hearings  on  this 
measure.  As  to  the  8th  and  9th.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  days  of  sittings  they 
will  want,  but  I  think  that  covers  the 
facts  insofar  as  I  can  determine  them 
now. 

SPECIALTT     STEEL    AND    NATIONAI.    DEFENSE 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  committee  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
15495,  the  military  procurement  bill,  the 
Armed  Services  Conunittee  clearly  points 
out  the  important  role  played  by  the 
specialty  steels  industry  in  our  national 
security. 

On  April  7,  1972,  at  my  request,  the 
Subcommittee  on  General  Legislation 
held  hearings  on  the  essentiality  of  spe- 
cialty steels  industry  to  national  secmlty. 
The  subcommittee  heard  v^tnesses  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Commerce,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  and  a  panel  of  wit- 
nesses representing  the  specialty  metals 
industry. 

Tlae  Government  witnesses  made  It 
entiiely  clear  that  specialty  steels  are 
absolutely  essential,  now  more  than  ever, 
in  the  fabrication  of  most  of  our  defense 
weapons  and  critical  weapons  systems. 
The  Department  of  Defense  witness 
pointed  out  that: 

The  steel  Industry  as  a  wUole  and  specialty 
steel  in  particular  are  a  vital  part  of  this 
industrial  capabUity.  It  is  a  national  asset 
and  a  part  of  our  mUltary  power  that  serves 
as  a  deterrent  to  would-be  enemies. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  witness 
testified  as  follows: 

There  is  no  one,  to  my  knowledge.  In  the 
Federal  estabUshment  who  believes  even  re- 
motely that  the  specialty  steel  Industry  is 
not  essential  to  our  national  security.  We 
are  In  an  age  of  tremendous  sophistication 
in  weaponry  and  other  military,  space,  and 
atomic  hardware.  The  greater  the  degree  of 
sophistication  the  greater  the  need  for  new 
steel  alloys.  Since  such  is  the  case,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  Is  a  continuing  need  for  a 
viable  research  and  development  effort  to 
maintain  weapons,  space  and  atomic  pre- 
eminence. 

Even  more  important,  our  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  witness  indi- 
cated that: 

.  based  on  informaUon  available  to 
OEP  if  present  downward  trends  in  the  capa- 
bUity to  produce  specific  steel  products  con- 
tinues, this  situation  could  become  a  matter 
at  concern  on  national  security  grounds. 

The  Industry  panel  was  lead  by  Mr. 
Roger  S.  Ahlbrandt,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Allegheny  Ludlum 
Steel  Corp.,  and  included  as  panel  mem- 
bers Mr.  George  Zipf,  president  of  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.;  Mr.  Eugene 
March,  vice  president  and  group  execu- 
tive. Crucible  Steel  Co.;  Mr.  William 
Verity,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Armco  Steel  Corp.;  and  Mr. 
Marshall  Schober,  president,  Latrobe 
Steel  Co 

Testimony  of  the  industry  panel 
pointed  out  that  about  60  percent  of  the 
expensive  research  and  development  ef- 
forts of  the  industry  have  been  directed 
toward  making  better  materials  to  meet 
the  increasingly  sophisticated  demands 
of  national  security.  It  is  important  to 
point  out  that  this  has  been  true  even 
though  defense  needs  represent  only  a 
small  portion  of  total  U.S.  specialty  steel 
production.  , 

Regrettably,  however,  this  industry  has 
seriously  reduced  research  and  develop- 
ment in  this  area  because  of  declining 
domestic  commercial  markets  resulting 
from  uruTstricted  import  quotas  and 
foreign  competitors.  If  this  continues, 
the  manpower  skills  and  technology  of 
this  industi-y  may  not  be  available  in  a 
future  time  of  national  emergency. 

Simply  put,  If  a  viable  domestic  com- 
mercial market  Is  not  available  for  the 
U.S.  specialty  metals  industry,  that  in- 
dustry will  not  be  able  to  meet  our  na- 
tional security  needs. 

Recently,  the  administration  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Japan,  the 
Common  Market,  and  the  United  King- 


dom for  the  volimtary  control  of  foreign 
steel  imports  Into  this  country.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  directian,  but  the  very 
fact  that  the  agreenents  are  "voluntary" 
indicates  that  they  can  be  violated  by 
foreign  competitors  and  we  are  power- 
less to  invoke  sanctions  against  such  vio- 
lations. The  situation  is  getting  even 
more  difficult  for  our  dranestlc  firms  as 
a  result  of  the  close  cooperation  and  gov- 
errunent  support  given  to  our  foreign 
competitors.  Thus,  our  companies  are 
competing  not  only  against  foreign  In- 
dustries, but  foreign  governments  as 
well. 

For  our  own  protection,  we  must  keep 
this  industry  healthy  and  vigorous.  We 
must  preserve  a  viable  domestic  commer- 
cial market  so  that  the  personnel,  skills 
and  production  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able dining  a  period  of  national  emer- 
gency. We  must  take  whatever  efforts  are 
necessary  to  prevent  a  takeover  of  our 
specialty  steel  market  by  foreign  com- 
petitors who  cOTipete  on  an  uneqiial 
basis  because  of  direct  government  sub- 
sidies. ^  .. 

Mr.  President,  the  conclusions  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  this  mat- 
ter as  expressed  in  the  cwnmittee  report 
on  the  military  procurement  bill,  HR. 
15495,  will  be  of  general  hiterest  to  my 
colleagues.  Thus,  I  ask  unanimous  ab- 
sent that  the  sectlMi  of  the  Senate  Re- 
port 92-962  dealing  with  the  essentiality 
of  the  specialty  steels  industry  to  the  na- 
tlMial  defense  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Essentiality  of  Specialtt  Steels  Industry 
TO  National  Defense 


CONCLrSlOK 


In  Its  report  (No.  92-W4)  dated  May  25, 
1972  the  committee  emphasized  the  essential- 
ity of  the  specialty  steels  industry  to  the  na- 
tional security.  These  specialty  metals  are 
essontisa  In  the  fabrication  of  the  major  por- 
tion of  our  defense  weapons  and  critical 
weapons  systems  and  associated  equipment 
to  Insure  their  reliablUty. 

Although  Defense  needs  represent  only  a 
fractional  part  of  U.S.  production  nearly  60% 
of  the  costly  research  has  been  in  high  per- 
formance materials  for  sophisticated  equip- 
ment related  to  national  security  needs. 

The  principal  problem  facing  the  donMS- 
tic  specialty  steels  Industry,  as  described 
during  hearings  on  the  subject,  results  from 
Imports  from  Japanese  and  European  Com- 
mon Market  steel  producers.  Despite  nego- 
tiated agreements  at  the  diplomatic  level  to 
moderate  the  flow  of  foreign  steels  Into  the 
US.,  the  voluntary  restraints  agreed  upon 
will  not  provide  a  solution.  Steel  imports 
from  foreign  sources  will  continue  to  weigh 
heavily  on  domestic  steel  producers.  The 
principal  concern  o'  this  committee  Is  that 
m  a  period  of  national  emergency  the  facili- 
ties and  personnel  skills  necessary  to  the  fab- 
rication of  these  specialty  ipetals  may  not 
be  avaUable.  In  order  for  these  vital  indus- 
tries to  be  In  a  position  to  provide  our  de- 
fense needs,  it  is  essential  that  a  viable 
domestic  market  be  maintained. 

During  deliberations  on  S.  3108,  the  fiscal 
year  1973  authorization  for  procurement  and 
research  and  development  for  the  armed 
forces,  the  committee  determined  that  the 
conclusions  and  racommendations  contained 
m  Its  Report  on  Kssentiality  of  Specialty 
Steels  Industry  to  National  Security  be  in- 
corporated and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 
These  are  as  follows: 


1.  Baaed  on  the  testimony  the  specialty 
steels  Industry  la  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity. 

2.  During  a  period  of  national  emergency 
there  may  not  be  sufficient  time  to  train  the 
people  In  the  specialized  and  critical  skills 
which  are  essential  to  produce  the  specialty 
metals  vital  for  our  defense  requirements  If 
the  Industry  Is  not  preserved. 

3.  The  U.S.  specialty  steels  industry  is  in 
extreme  difficulty  today  due  to  the  dwindling 
commercial  nxarket  which,  according  to  the 
testimony,  is  caused  by  unrestricted  imporu 
of  specialty  metals. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  It  legislaticm  to  author- 
ize $20.5  billian  for  nxiUtary  procurement 
and  related  matters  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
I  have  read  with  interest  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  this 
bill  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
committee  has  recommended  scane 
reductions  In  the  requests  made  by  the 
administration.  I  note,  for  example,  the 
reductions  on  the  DD-963  destroyer  pro- 
gram and  the  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System — AW  ACS — and  the  dele- 
tion of  funds  for  the  Harrier  aircraft  and 
the  Cheyenne  helicopter. 

However,  some  of  the  committee's 
recommended  cuts  are  not  nearly  large 
enough  and  overall  they  do  not  make 
much  of  a  dent  in  the  miUtary  budget.  In 
my  view  the  bill  still  contains  a  large 
number  of  programs  weapons  systems  for 
which  funding  should  be  further  reduced 
or  dropped  altogether. 

Regrettably,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  as  did  the  House  committee,  has 
apparentiy  accepted  the  fallacious  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  administration 
that  miUtary  spending  looms  smaller 
every  year.  As  evidence,  the  committee 
r«x>rt  says  that  "Defenses  share  of  gov- 
ernment spending  and  its  share  of  GNP 
are  declining." 

Mr.  President,  the  true  budget  picture 
is   so   obfuscated    by    use    of    different 
budgets  and  concepts — the  administra- 
tive budget,  the  unified  budget,  the  fully 
employment  budget— that  the  pubUc  re- 
mains   understandably    confused.    Tlie 
President  claims  that  only  32  cents  out 
of  every  budget  dollar  goes  for  military 
purposes.  However,  this  Is  very  mislead- 
ing   For  example,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  calculates  the  fiscal  1973  re- 
quest for  military  and  related  expendi- 
tures, including  veterans'  benefits  and 
most  of  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  at  about  $111  bilUcxi,  witii  about 
$120  billion  in  requested  spending  au- 
thority. Trust  fund  expenditures  in  tiie 
budget— primarily  social  insurance  pro- 
grams—are $72.5  billion.  Thus,  well  over 
half  the  Government  expenditures  not 
covered  by  trust  funds  are  going  to  the 
military.  By  my  calculations,  this  means 
about  62  cents  of  the  real  budget  dollar 
is  being  spent  for  military  or  military- 
related  expenditures  or  for  the  space 
progrtun.  j,    ^     , 

As  for  the  gross  national  product,  oi 
which  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  re- 
cent days,  I  continue  to  insist  that  it  tells 
very  litUe  about  our  true  economic  well- 
being.  The  trillion-doUar  GIO*  is  ap- 
parently supposed  to  negate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  massive  budget  deficits 
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which  have  been  accumulated  under  the 
Nixon  administration  and  to  make  us 
forget  unemployment  and  all  the  un- 
solved domestic  problems.  TTie  GNP  Is 
simply  a  naked  measure  of  the  value  of 
goods  and  services  produced  in  a  society. 
As  I  have  previously  told  the  Senate,  the 
GNP  includes  everything  from  gambling 
to  garbage  disposal  and  is  definitely  not 
a  measure  of  the  social  welfare  or  quality 
of  life.  It  Indiscriminately  includes 
"bads"  on  the  same  basis  with  "goods." 
The  cost  of  bullets  for  a  gangster's  gun 
goes  into  the  national  accounts  with  the 
same  weight  as  the  price  of  computers, 
food  or  medical  equipment.  It  could  even 
be  claimed  that  Increased  crime  is  a 
stimulus  to  the  GNP,  since  we  have  to 
spend  more  for  law  enforcement.  In  com- 
puting the  GNP  nothing  is  subtracted 
from  the  value  of  gasoline  or  automobiles 
because  they  contribute  to  atmospheric 
pollution.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  producing 
pollutants  as  well  as  the  expenditures  for 
cleaning  up  afterward  are  included  in 
the  GNP. 

Thus,  I  believe  the  claims  about  mili- 
tary spending  looming  smaller  every  year 
are  misleading  and  based  on  largely 
meaningless  standards. 

In  view  of  the  huge  budget  deficit,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  administration 
feels  compelled  to  impound  large 
amounts  of  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  various  programs,  it  is  certainly 
Ironic  that  the  administration  insists  on 
increasing  and  accelerating  many  of  the 
military  programs.  The  irony  is,  of 
course,  heightened  by  the  administra- 
tion's insistence  on  weapons  acceleration 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  strategic  arms 
limitations  agreements. 

Every  day  I  hear  from  constituents  in 
Arkansas  who  need  assistance  for  local 
projects.  It  is  not  that  Federal  assistance 
programs  do  not  exist.  It  is  not  that  Con- 
gress has  not  appropriated  funds  for  such 
programs.  The  problem  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  release  funds  for 
these  programs.  Yet  the  administration 
goes  all  out  for  these  military  programs 
which  involve  Infinitely  greater  amounts 
of  money. 

One  of  the  programs  of  particular 
importance  to  Arkansas  is  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  water  and  sewer 
system  loans  and  grant  program  for 
small  communities.  Such  systems  are  the 
backbone  of  growth  for  our  smaller 
towns  and  by  aiding  their  development 
we  can  ease  the  burden  on  ova  urban 
areas.  However,  for  fiscal  1973,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  no  new  funds  for  FHA  water- 
sewer  grants,  proposing  only  to  spend  a 
portion  of  the  $58  million  impoimded  in 
fiscal  1972.  In  fiscal  1971.  only  $44  million 
was  allocated  from  a  $100  mUlion  appro- 
priation. In  Arkansas  alone  there  are  145 
unfunded  applications  for  $35  million  In 
loans  and  grants.  An  estimated  34,000 
towns  of  imder  5,500  population  lack 
adequate  water  systems  and  49.000  lack 
adequate  waste  disposal  systems.  Twenty 
to  25  million  rural  Americaaa'lack  nm- 
ning  water  In  their  homes.  Thirty  million 
families  are  using  waste  disposal  systems 
that  dump  untreated  effluent  into  our  soil 
and  surface  waters.  Nationally,  there  are 
1,800  unfunded  applications. 

In    comparison    with    the    military 


budget,  the  $58  million  impounded  by  the 
administration  is  minlscule.  That  is  the 
same  amount  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  spend  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  F-14A — Just  1  year  of  R.  b  D. 
on  one  project.  Overall,  the  F-14  is  a 
$5.3  blUion  program.  These  planes,  which 
the  contractor  says  it  cannot  build  even 
at  the  escalated  cost  of  $17  million 
each — 314  are  scheduled  to  be  be  built — 
would  make  a  major  impact  if  it  were 
utilized  for  commimity  development, 
education,  or  for  any  nxunber  of  pro- 
grams aimed  at  improving  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  citizenry.  The  total  current 
annual  budget  for  the  University  of 
Arkansas  Medical  Center  in  Little  Rock 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  one  F-14. 

In  addition  to  the  fimds  for  water  £md 
sewer  system  grsmts  for  small  commu- 
nities, the  Nixon  administration  has  also 
impounded  fimds  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  water 
and  sewer  grant  program.  "This  year  the 
President  proposes  to  spend  only  $200 
million  and  that  comes  from  the  $500 
million  he  impoimded  in  fiscal  1972. 
Meanwhile  there  is  a  multibillion-doUar 
backlog  of  requests. 

Just  this  week,  I  have  received  a  niun- 
ber  of  letters  from  Arkansas  from 
citizens  of  various  communities  which 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  Federal  as- 
sistance for  water  systems.  For  example, 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
in  Strawberry,  Ark.,  wrote  me: 

since  our  water  for  the  school  is  located 
approximately  two  miles  from  the  school 
campus,  the  Strawberry  School  spent  almost 
$4,000.00  during  the  1971-72  school  term 
maintaining  a  water  system  for  the  school. 
We  are  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  school 
operates  on  a  limited  budget  and  these  funds 
could  be  spent  to  upgrade  our  educational 
program. 

The  town  of  Strawberry  has  had  an 
application  in  for  some  time.  This  is  a 
community  with  a  real  need,  and,  as  the 
letter  points  out,  funds  which  are  badly 
needed  for  education  are  diverted  to 
maintenance  of  a  water  system  to  bring 
water  2  miles  to  the  campus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Billy  D. 
Bermett  of  Strawberry,  Ark.,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  Additionally, 
I  would  ask  that  a  sampling  of  other  let- 
ters I  have  received  in  recent  days  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  emphasize  that 
this  is  Just  a  small  sampling.  Further, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  Include  samples 
of  some  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
telling  me  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Strawberry  School, 
StrawXterry,  Ark.,  July  17, 1972. 

Hon  J.  W.  FCLBRICHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbhicht:  The  town  of 
Strawberry  has  made  application  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  funds  to 
finance  a  water  system.  The  plans  for  the 
water  system  Is  depending  on  a  60%  loan  and 
a  60%  grant.  It  Is  our  understanding  that 
funds  are  available  for  the  loan,  but  the 
grant  funds  are  holding  up  the  project. 

Since  our  water  foi  the  school  is  located 
approximately  two  miles  from  the  school 
campus,  the  Strawberry  School  spent  almost 


$4,000.00  during  the  1971-72  school  term 
maintaining  a  water  system  tor  the  school. 
We  are  sure  you  are  aware  that  the  school 
operates  on  a  limited  budget,  and  these 
funds  could  be  spent  to  upgrade  our  educa- 
tional program. 

Since  our  application  has  been  passed  over 
several  times  In  the  past,  we  would  appre- 
ciate any  consideration  you  could  give  us  in 
the  August  meeting  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Board. 
Sincerely, 

BnxT  D.  Bennett, 
Secretary,  Board  of  Education. 

Tumbling  Shoals, 
Heber  Springs,  Ark..  July  13, 1972. 
Senator  J.  W.  Fulbricht, 
US.  SeTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  We  are  residents 
of  the  Tumbling  bboals  area  about  6  miles 
north  of  Heber  Springs.  Arkansas,  and  are 
respectfuUy  writing  this  letter  regarding  an 
urgent  problems  we  have  in  this  community. 

The  water  supply  in  this  area  comes  from 
individual  private  wells.  Recently  the  water 
from  a  large  sampling  of  wells  were  tested 
and  a  high  percentage  found  to  be  unsafe  for 
human  consimiption,  Mr.  Pond,  Chairman  of 
our  Tumbling  Shoals  water  district,  has  writ- 
ten to  you  regarding  this  problem  but  so  far 
we  have  seen  no  evidence  of  action. 

We  respectfully  request  your  support  in 
helping  us  obtain  a  grant  and/or  F.H.A.  loan 
to  enable  us  to  install  an  adequate  water 
system.  Heber  Springs  Is  willing  and  able  to 
furnish  us  with  water  providing  we  trans- 
port it  Into  our  homes. 

We  feel  that.  In  return  for  our  tax  money. 
we  should  get  some  help,  and  in  return  shall 
support  anyone  who.  gives  us  that  assistance. 
Respectfully  yours. 

T.  J.  Schkerer. 
Josephine  B.  Scheerer. 

July  21,  1972. 
Senator  William  Fulbright, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fulbright,  I  am  sure  that  you 
wUl  be  getting  several  letters  from  our  Com- 
munity stating  our  water  problem.  Our  wells 
have  failed,  (some  gone  dry)  It  seems  the 
more  we  drlU  the  less  water  we  And. 

I  raise  broilers  and  have  to  haul  water  to 
them  part  of  the  time.  What  water  that 
some  do  get  is  not  good  for  home  use  and  to 
filter  it  is  almost  out  of  question,  for  In  a 
short  time  the  well  may  fail.  I  have  six  wells 
on  my  ten  acres,  the  last  one  I  drilled  I  did 
not  put  a  pump  in  for  it  is  only  four  gallons 
a  hour  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  afford 
a  thousand  dollars  for  a  well  like  it.  One  of 
our  neighbors  (about  two  miles  from  us) 
Just  drilled  four  wells  and  no  water  to  speak 
of.  Another,  about  a  mile  away,  went  over 
three  hundred  thirty  (330)  feet  and  walked 
off  and  left  It. 

We  are  hoping  that  you  can  get  together 
and  help  us. 

We  are  growing  all  the  time. 

We  have  millions  of  gallons  (in  the  lake) 
in  our  reach  if  we  could  get  It  piped  to  us. 

Heber  Springs  tells  us  that  they  will  be 
glad  to  sell  us  the  water  we  need. 

We  have  had  several  water  meetings  but 
that  will  do  us  no  good  If  we  can  not  get  your 
help  and  we  need  it  now. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  Russell. 

P.S.  I  live  In  the  Tumbling  Shoala  Com- 
munity but  my  address  is  Rt.  3  Heber 
Springs,  Ark.  72643. 

Tumbling  Shoals,  Ask., 

July  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Senator  William  J.  Fulbright, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  in  the  Tumbling  Shoals,  Ida, 
Ark.  community  are  In  desperate  need  of  a 
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water  system.  So  far  we  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  a  federal  grant.  Now  we  need  your 
help  In  getting  water  Into  this  comtnnnlty. 
We  are  depending  on  you  to  help  us  now. 

We  bought  property  In  this  community 
and  had  »  well  drilled  which  does  not  fur- 
nish enough  water,  and  is  also  very  hard 
water.  We  have  to  drive  ten  miles  to  do  our 

One  of  our  neighbors  had  four  wells  drilled 
on  his  lot  before  he  got  water,  and  only  gets 
a  few  gaUons  an  hour.  If  we  don't  get  a  water 
system  we  will  have  to  move  from  this  area. 

We  have  supported  you  In  the  past  in  all 
elections  and  believe  you  have  our  best  In- 
terests at  heart.  We  will  continue  to  support 
you  if  you  will  help  us  now  when  we  so  des- 
perately need  water.  If  not  we  will  no  longer 
support  yo«  In  our  government. 

•nie  Btinoundlng  areas  got  water  when  we 
needed  wmter  Jwst  as  bad  as  they  did.  U  not 
worse.  Now  it  ia  our  turn.  Please  help  us  now 
so  we  can  continue  to  live  In  this  com- 
munity. 

Sincerely  Tours, 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  A.  Awold*. 

JULT  13,  1972. 
Senator  Foi*right, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasiiington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  For  several  years 
the  people  of  Tumbling  Shoals,  Ark.,  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  community  water  sys- 
tem and  have  had  an  application  in  to  the 
P.Hi^.  ofBce  in  LltUe  Rock  which  is  under 
a  Mr  w^nirt"  Once  more  in  August  the  ap- 
plication will  be  reviewed.  The  situation  at 
TumUing  Shoals,  Ark.,  is  reaUy  acute.  Many 
wells  are  dry.  New  drUUng  is  often  expensive. 

This  is  in  an  area  of  increasing  popula- 
tion The  people  are  desperate  for  help.  Could 
you  ple*Be  intercede  with  the  Little  Rock 
office  so  that  the  Tumbling  Shoals  Water 
District  application  is  approved? 
Very  tnily. 

Eocene  Kreves. 

June  12,  1972. 
Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  I  am  writing  you 
In  regard  to  the  loan-grant  to  establish  a 
suitable  water  supply  for  towns  of  Moorefleld 
and  Sulphur  Rock.  This  was  applied  for 
through  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
under  the  name  of  Rockmoore  Assn. 

According    to    my    information,    funding 
approval  was  made  June  22,  1971.  Would  you 
kindly  give  this  matter  your  attention  as  to 
why  the  delay? 
Sincerely, 

Xrnesttnx  M.  Gorr. 

June  16, 1972. 

J.  WnXIAM  FUUtRIGHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  in  regard  to  the 
Rockmoore  Water  Association,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  already  in  the  making.  I  am  hop- 
ing this  letter  will  help  us  down  here  foe 
we  need  that  water  bad.  I  built  my  home 
here  In  1962,  ten  years  ago. 

X  have  carried  my  drinking  water  and 
cooking  water  all  of  that  ten  years.  When  I 
had  my  well  drilled,  I  had  the  Health  De- 
partment check  It  for  me,  the  report  came 
back,  "Not  fit  tot  human  consumption." 
Now  this  water  Isn't  diseased  but  carries  too 
much  red  clay.  Iron,  and  minerals  in  It. 

I  am  but  one  in  several  hundred  families 
that  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  X  have, 
but  have  been  carrying  water  many  more 
years  than  I. 

Again  I  wlU  say  we  need  this  water  and  If 
there  1«  anything  in  your  power  to  make 
these  funds  avaUable,  help  us,  we  need  that 
water  I 

Thank  you. 

Malcolm  C.  Ford. 


U.S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  February  3, 1972. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  We  M>preciRt« 
your  letter  of  January  27,  1972.  enclosing  a 
petition  signed  by  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity uf  TumbUng  Shoals,  Clebtime  County, 
Arkansas,  who  are  in  need  of  a  water  system. 

We  presently  have  on  hand  in  this  offlce 
a  Standard  Form  101  Application  requesting 
a  grant  in  the  amount  of  $121,900  in  addi- 
tion to  a  loan  of  $167300  for  the  Tumbling 
Shoals  water  project.  Due  to  the  small 
amount  of  grant  funds  made  available  to 
Arkansas  for  water  and  sewer  projects,  we 
have  been  unable  to  place  this  application 
on  our  processing  schedule.  All  grant  funds 
allocated  to  date  for  this  fiscal  year  have 
been  obligated  for  other  projects  and  untU 
additional  grant  funds  are  released,  the 
Tumbling  Shoals  a4>pllcaUon  cannot  be 
procsssed  further. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Pond,  Chairman  of  the  Tumbling 
Shoals  Water  Committee,  has  been  advised 
that  we  are  holding  this  application  in  active 
status  and  that  It  will  be  given  every  possi- 
ble conaideration  as  additional  grant  tvmOa 
are  made  avaUable. 

Your  Interest  In  the  water  and  sewer  pro- 
gram administered  by  this  agency  to 
appreciated. 

Sincerely,  

Robert  L.  Hankins, 

State  Director. 


U.S.  Department  op  AoRicuLTtwE. 

Little  Rock,  Ark..  April  14, 1972. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  AprU  7,  1972  and  the  corre- 
^ondence  you  have  had  with  Mrs.  Freeman 
K.  Uobley  of  BatesvUle  concerning  the  long 
delay  In  processing  the  application  of  the 
Rock-Moore  Water  Association  In  Independ- 
ence County. 

The  delay,  as  you  may  know.  Is  due  to  the 
shM-tage  of  development  grant  funds  made 
avaUable  to  Arkansas  for  water  and  sewer 
projects  during  the  cvirrent  fiscal  year.  The 
project  proposed  by  the  Rock-Moore  Water 
Association  will  require  a  development  grant 
of  $156,000  in  addition  to  a  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $257,000.  AU  grant  funds  were 
obligated  for  other  projects  before  we  could 
reach  this  application. 

It  is  hoped  that  grant  funds  for  this  proj- 
ect wiU  be  made  available  early  In  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year,  which  begins  July  1.  1972. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  In  this  appli- 
cation and  assure  you  that   the  loan  and 
grant  will  be  approved  and  processed  as  soon 
as  funds  become  available. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Hankins, 

State  Director. 

Ml-.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
lack  of  funds  for  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams is  not  confined  to  community  de- 
velopment programs.  We  have  seen  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's misplaced  priorities  in  the  atti- 
tude toward  public-educational  televi- 
sion, child  care,  school  lunch  programs, 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
and  other  important  human  pro- 
grams. A  recent  editorial  in  the  Osceola, 
Ark.,  Times  relates  the  "phasing  out" 
of  the  emei-gency  food  program  in  the 
area.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
an  editorial  from  the  Osceola  Times 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tills  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Emergenct  Food  . . . 

We  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  understand 
why  the  OEO,  or  the  "War  on  Poverty", 
would  stop  the  emergency  food  program. 
That  was  the  plan  where  completely  desti- 
tute people  could  go  to  the  Neighborhood 
Service  Center  and  secure  a  voucher  that 
would  allow  them  to  obtain  food  stamps 
without  any  cash  at  all. 

But  this  has  been  "phased  out." 

We  have  no  crltlcLcm  of  the  OEO.  which 
to  supposed  to  help  the  poor  people,  altho 
some  of  its  doings  are  almost  a  funny  as  the 
old  WPA  and  not  as  beneflciaL  We  like  the 
Head  Start  and  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
programs  and  the  neighborhood  centers  are 
all  right. 

But  what  of  all  of  the  programs  to  help 
the  poor  could  be  more  important  than  the 
emergency  food  program? 

We  are  told  tbat  every  day  there  are  peo- 
ple hungry  and  near  starving  in  this  com- 
munity— yes.  In  this  community.  There  is 
no  place  for  them  to  go,  now. 

The  Nixon  Administration  which  is  cer- 
tainly oriented  to  the  rich  people,  has  cut 
tbem  off. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiou.  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  isea 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1362,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Sec.  605.  Section  301(a)  (2)  (A)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  during  one  calendar  month:  48 
hours:  however,  hours  served  underway  In 
excess  of  48  as  a  member  of  a  submarine 
operational  command  staff  during  any  of 
the  immediately  preceding  five  calendar 
months  and  not  already  used  to  qualify  for 
Incentive  pay  may  lie  applied  to  satisfy  the 
underway  time  requirements  for  the  current 
month;". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  on  this  amend- 
ment be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER)  und  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sttnkis). 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me.  In  fact,  I  shall  not  take 
nearly  that  time.  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  amendment,  and  I  hope  the  chair- 
man will  accept  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withnn* 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  TO  LAY  ASmE  THE  UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS  AND  PROCEED 
TO  THE  CONSIDERATON  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately upon  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  thc  unfinished  busi- 
ness, H.R.  15495.  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  remain  In  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  imtll  the  close  of  business 
today:  and  that  the  Senate  proceed,  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  HH.  15690,  an  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  73)  relating  to  the  XXVth 
Congress  of  the  Interallied  Confedera- 
tion of  Reserve  Officers  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  the  week  of  August  7, 
1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H  Jl. 
12931)  to  provide  for  Improving  the  econ- 
omy and  living  conditions  in  rural 
America. 

MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  authorize  construction  at  certain  in- 
stallations in  connection  with  the  Safe- 
guard antiballlstlc  missile  system,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  am  introducing  an  amendment  that 
has  twice  been  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesldent,  in  behalf 
of  the  Senate,  not  myself,  I  will  have  to 
insist  that  we  have  order  here,  so  that 
we  can  hear.  This  is  an  amendment  that 
has  not  been  taken  up  by  the  committee, 
and  no  one  has  considered  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BcALL) .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Sen- 
ators will  take  their  seats,  and  will  please 
refrain  from  engaging  In  audible  con- 
versation. 


The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  (SOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  that  has 
twice  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  will  make  a  minor  change 
in  the  law  relating  to  the  incentive  pay 
for  members  of  the  submarine  opera- 
tional command  staffs.  The  modification 
will  not  add  $1  to  the  defense  budget, 
but  will  improve  the  effectiveness  of  sub- 
marine staffs,  lift  the  morale  of  both 
staff  personnel  and  the  regular  subma- 
rine crews,  and  restore  equity  as  between 
the  law  authorizing  incentive  pay  for 
members  of  the  submarine  staff  and  the 
law  relating  to  flight  pay  for  aviation 
personnel. 

The  problem  is  simple.  Under  existing 
law,  the  members  of  submarine  com- 
mand staffs  whose  duties  require  serving 
on  a  submarine  during  underway  opera- 
tions may  qualify  for  hazardous-duty 
incentive  pay  only  if  they  serve  48  hours 
at  sea  in  each  calendar  month.  The  sole 
exception  is  that,  if  the  staff  member 
does  not  meet  this  requirement  for  the 
first  month,  he  may  qualify  by  serving 
96  hours  in  the  second  consecutive 
month  or  144  hours  in  the  third  consec- 
utive month. 

That  is,  the  staff  member  may  make  up 
for  his  past  unmet  time  by  lumping  all 
of  his  at-sea  service  Into  the  third 
month  of  each  quarter,  but  he  cannot 
carry  forward  time  from  a  prior  month 
to  a  later  month.  My  amendment  would 
add  to  this  procedure  by  authorizing 
staff  personnel  to  accumulate  their  un- 
derway time  served,  but  not  used,  to 
qualify  for  Incentive  pay  in  1  month 
for  purposes  of  satisfying  the  hours  re- 
quired in  any  of  the  4  succeeding 
months.  This  is  similar  to  the  procedure 
already  applied  to  naval  and  Air  Force 
pilots  so  there  is  ample  precedent  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  help  to  ex- 
plain the  need  and  reason  for  this 
amendment  If  I  would  describe  just  who 
these  submarine  command  staff  person- 
nel are.  For  they  number  only  1,082  in- 
dividuals out  of  1,369  staff  members  and 
approximately  22,000  personnel  pres- 
ently attached  to  our  submarine  forces 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  1,082 
staff  persons  entitled  to  submarine  pay 
are  all  professional  submariners  who  are 
required  for  staff  support  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  submarine  force  com- 
manders, who  are  qualified  in  sub- 
marines, and  are  only  those  members 
of  the  staff  who  are  required  to  go  to 
sea  for  the  proper  performance  of  their 
duties.  Not  every  staff  member  Is  eligi- 
ble for  at-sea  duty,  as  Is  indicated  by 
the  omission  of  287  of  them,  20  percent, 
from  the  current  entitlement  list. 

All  staff  members  on  the  list  are  in- 
timately familiar  with  the  terminology 
and  procedures  of  submarine  operations. 
They  are  experienced  qualified,  informed 
professionals  who  are  capable  of  assist- 
ing the  fieet  commander  discharge  his 
responsibilities  concerning  the  subma- 
rine force.  Frequently  they  accompany 
him  on  board  the  various  submarines  of 
his  command  and  sometimes  they  make 
independent  operational  cruises  of  their 
own. 

Why  must  the  command  si&S.  go  to 


sea?  A  primary  function  of  the  force 
commander  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
force  in  a  maximum  readiness  posture. 
Obviously,  the  commander  and  his  staff 
have  no  way  to  assess  this  readiness  \m- 
less  he  and  they  embark  in  the  ships  of 
the  force,  maintain  their  own  profes- 
sional expertise,  and  continually  assess 
the  at-sea  force  readiness. 

In  fact,  the  responsibilities  of  a  sub- 
marine operational  commander  demands 
some  duty  at  sea.  This  is  because  the 
operation  of  a  submarine  force  is  dif- 
ferent in  that  the  communication  links 
normally  available  between  at-sea  com- 
mands and  operational  staffs  are  not 
present.  Generally,  the  forces  at  sea  may 
not  transmit  to  the  submarine  force 
commander.  For  this  reason,  he  and  his 
staff  must  be  capable  of  knowing  in  ad- 
vance, precisely  how  a  transmitted  direc- 
tive, a  change,  a  procediu-al  improve- 
ment will  be  translated  into  siction  by  the 
at-sea  forces.  And  the  only  way  to  know 
this  is  for  the  commander  and  his  staff 
to  serve  at  sea. 

Specifically,  submarine  staff  personnel 
conduct  Inspections,  evaluations,  certi- 
fications, and  sea  trials.  They  conduct 
nuclear  weapons  acceptance  inspections, 
Polaris  operational  tests,  sonar  calibra- 
tion trials,  integrated  sonar  and  weapons 
system  evaluations,  acoustic  trials,  and 
operational  readiness  inspections,  among 
many  other  duties. 

When  it  is  practical,  they  are  directed 
to  assist  the  ship's  crew  underway  In 
matters  relating  to  their  expertise  or  spe- 
cialized area.  In  this  way,  the  staff  mem- 
ber is  expected  to  serve  a  dual  purpose  as- 
signment of  performing  his  staff  duties 
and  at  the  same  time  temporarily  replac- 
ing one  of  the  ship's  regular  crew,  who 
can  take  opportunities  for  leave  and 
schools. 

In  this  connection,  both  submarine 
force  commanders  have  established  pol- 
icies under  which  staff  personnel  and 
ship's  personnel  shall  be  exchanged  as 
much  as  feasible.  For  example,  officers 
having  served  in  a  similar  class  subma- 
rine may  be  substituted  as  an  officer  of 
the  deck  watchstander,  and  staff  enlisted 
personnel  who  are  radiomen,  electronics 
technicians,  sonarmen,  quartermasters, 
storekeepers,  or  fire  control  technicians 
can  replace  the  ship's  personnel  on  a 
one-for-one  basis  during  underway  pe- 
riods. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  facilitate  this  dual  assignment 
piuTMJse  by  enabling  members  of  the 
staff  to  be  assigned  for  service  aboard 
submarines  when  their  presence  is  most 
valuable  to  the  ship  on  which  they  will 
serve,  instead  of  when  it  suits  their  per- 
sonal requirements  for  entitlement  to 
submarine  pay. 

The  trouble  with  the  present  law  is  not 
that  the  duration  of  the  at-sea  time  re- 
quirement is  imreasonable  as  a  perform- 
ance criteria,  it  is  simply  that  the  pres- 
ent law  is  not  flexible  enough  to  fit  the 
practical,  operational  requirements  of 
the  modem  submarine  force. 

Of  the  129  active  submarines  in  the 
Navy,  96  now  are  nuclear  and  only  33 
remain  dlesel  electric.  Thus,  the  capabil- 
ities of  our  new  submarines  have  in- 
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creased  sharply  and  so  have  the  com- 
plexities and  numbers  of  their  assigned 
tasks.  In  fact,  nearly  half  of  the  total 
submarine  force  consists  of  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines,  which  demand  a  par- 
ticularly extended  time  at  sea  for  train- 
ing purposes. 

Generally,  staff  personnel  must  go  to 
sea  during  periods  of  1  to  2  weeks  un- 
derway, and  It  Is  common  for  them  to 
participate  in  even  longer  operations.  If 
the  submarine  staff  could  just  "bank" 
this  time  at  sea.  they  often  would  not 
have  to  go  to  sea  again  imtil  2  or  3 
months  afterwards,  which  means  they 
could  schedule  their  desk  time  more  ef- 
ficiently without  monthly  disruptions. 
Under  this  procedure,  staff  personnel 
could  choose,  and  be  chosen  for.  under- 
way operations  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
what  would  be  most  beneficial  to  their 
essential  duties  and  to  the  ship's  opera- 
tions, instead  of  what  wUl  satisfy  their 
month-by-month  Incentive  pay  sched- 
ule. 

This  would  not  only  contribute  to  the 
operational  readiness  of  the  submarine 
force  by  scheduling  the  at-sea  tdme  of 
each  staff  member  on  occasions  when  his 
experience  and  knowledge  would  make 
the  most  sense,  but  It  would  ease  an 
Irritant  to  submarine  crews  by  eliminat- 
ing the  practice  whereby  excessively 
large  numbers  of  staff  personnel  now 
embark  on  the  same  ship  in  order  to 
qualify  for  submarine  pay  in  the  last 
month  of  each  quarter. 

Another  reason  for  changing  the  pres- 
ent law  is  that  staff  members  cannot 
realistically  plan  ahead  for  their  sea  time 
requirements    on    a    month-to-month 
basis.  The  scheduled  operations  of  sub- 
marines do  not  remain  static  but  change 
based  on  many  variables,  such  as  inspec- 
tion date  changes,  sudden  deployments, 
and  shipyard  delays.  Often  the  staff 
members  themselves  have  complications 
in  their  schedules  and  are  not  available 
to  go  at  sea  on  short  notice  in  order 
to  accommodate  changing  ship  schedules. 
When  these  considerations  are  added 
to  the  logistical  facts  that  out  of  the  total 
force  of  active  submarines  there  may  be 
only  10  ships  available  for  staff  partici- 
pation each  week  in  the  Atlantic  and 
four  per  week  in  the  Pacific  and  that  12 
to  16  individuals  is  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  staff  personnel  who  can  be  rea- 
sonably acconunodated  on  one  ship  at 
one  time,  it  is  evident  there  is  a  very 
serious  need  for  greater  fiexibillty  in  the 
at-sea  test  required  of  staff  members 
who  are  eligible  for  submarine  pay. 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal will  in  no  way  reduce  the  minimum 
underway  time  requirements  set  for  sub- 
marine operational  command  staff  per- 
sonnel. It  will  not  authorize  or  result  in 
an  increase  In  the  number  of  staff  mem- 
bers permitted  to  draw  incentive  pay. 
Nor  wUl  it  increase  the  annual  budget 
required  for  the  payment  of  incentive 
pay  inasmuch  as  funds  for  this  pay  have 
been  Included  in  budget  estimates  for  all 
military  pay  appropriations  since  1944. 

In  summary,  the  amendment  is  meri- 
torious and  is  without  any  added  cost.  I 
hope  It  will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate  in 
the  spirit  of  equity  toward  an  important 
group  of  our  submarine  personnel. 


Who 


The     PRESIDING    OFFICER 
yields  time? 

far.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. ^        ^  . 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
not  been  before  the  committee.  It  was 
just  offered  on  the  floor  as  a  new  propo- 
sition. If  I  understand  it  correctly,  it 
is  very  much  akin  to  the  situation  that 
already  prevails  with  reference  to  pilots. 
Current  law  requires  submarines'  oper- 
ational command  staff  personnel  to  ac- 
cumulate 48  hours  of  underway  time 
each  calendar  month  in  order  to  retain 
eligibility  for  submarine  incentive  pay. 
The  proposed  amendment  wotUd  permit 
these  personnel  to  "bank"  excess  under- 
way time  accumulated  over  the  prior  5 
months  to  satisfy  the  underway  time  re- 
quest for  the  current  month.  Existing  law 
provides  for  the  "banking"  of  flight  time 
for  airmen  but  not  submarine  underway 
time. 

My  flrst  point  is  that  it  is  already 
law  as  to  the  airmen.  The  airmen  who 
have  these  odd  situations  get  this  extra 
pay.  The  submarine  men  have  this  extra 
pay.  and  properly  so.  So,  in  a  sense  of 
fairness,  if  one  group  Is  going  to  have  the 
privilege  of  banking  this  time,  i  think 
they  both  should  have  it. 

As  I  understand  it,  "banking  time" 
means  banking  it  as  the  civil  service 
people  do  with  their  sick  leave.  They 
can  accum\ilate  it.  This  does  not  Involve 
any  money. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  if  it  Is 
his  understanding  that  this  does  not  in- 
volve any  additional  money. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

As  I  pointed  out,  ever  since  1944.  this 
hazard  pay.  or  flight  pay,  or  submarine 
pay — whatever  it  is  called— hsa  beoi  in- 
cluded in  the  military  pay  appropria- 
tions. The  Senator  is  absolutet^  correct 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  flight  pay. 
because  it  is  Just  as  hard  for  a  man  at 
a  desk  job  to  fly  airplanes,  to  get  in  the 
4  hours  a  month  or  the  Instrument  time 
or  night  time.  They,  too,  bank,  and  many 
of  them  do  make  It  up  all  at  one  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  De- 
partment of  Defense  legislative  proposal 
submitted  or  Members  bill  introduced 
in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  in  this 
Congress  on  this  matter.  The  Navy  did 
discuss  this  matter  informally  with  the 
conunlttee  staff  earlier  in  the  year. 

So,  I  think  we  have  all  the  facts  in, 
Mr.  President.  I  certainly  am  willing,  as 
manager  of  the  bill,  to  recommend  this 
to  the  membership  of  the  committee  who 
are  present,  and  I  have  conferred  with 
as  many  of  them  as  I  could,  that  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  let  it  be  voted 
on,  and  then  we  will  take  it  to  confer- 
ence and  do  with  it  there  the  best  we 


Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  men  that 
will  be  affected  by  this  In  extending  their 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments  but  they  do  not  owe  me 
anything.  I  appreciate  the  sentiments, 
though. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Uie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

(Mr.  GOLDWATER). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  now,  the  leadership  wishes  to 
take  down  this  bill  and  go  on  to  another 
bill  which  I  understand  Is  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  D^artment  of 
Agriculture. 

Let  me  repeat  that  we  have  tried 
mighty  hard  to  be  ready  on  these  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  There  are  some  that  are 
extraneous  matters,  like  the  one  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has,  but  he  was 
willing  to  have  that,  too,  taken  down. 

I  hope  now  that  if  Senators  are  going 
to  introduce  any  amendments  to  what 
I  call  the  military  part  of  the  procure- 
ment bill — and  that  Is  what  it  is,  pri- 
marily a  military  bUl.  particularly  with 
reference  to  military  hardware— I  hope 
they  will  bring  them  forward  promptly. 
We  will  be  ready  to  agree  on  time  limi- 
tations. These  extraneous  matters  are 
really  not  part  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  bill  so  that  I  would  have  to  reserve 
judgment  on  them  because  it  takes  time 
to  get  ready. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


can. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  but 
before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STENNIS)  who  has  acted  in  all  fair- 
ness on  this  matter.  I  repeat.  It  twice 
passed  the  House.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  well  aware  of  it.  The  members 
I  have  spoken  to  there  feel  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  fairness  that  this  be  done. 


SENATOR  EAGLETON 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  a  rumor  that  has  been  circu- 
lated about  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Eaglkton,  I  wish  to  read  a  state- 
ment Issued  today  by  Col.  E.  I.  (Mike) 
H<x;kaday,  superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
souri Highway  Patrol.  The  statement 
reads  as  follows : 

The  only  arrest  of  Senator  Eagleton  by  any 
member  of  the  Missouri  State  Highway 
Patrol  occurred  on  March  11.  1962  In  Call- 
away County  for  exceeding  the  night-time 
speed  limit.  At  the  time  Eagleton  wa«  At- 
torney General  of  the  State.  He  passed 
through  a  radar  check  and  was  stopped  and 
Issued  a  summons.  On  March  15,  he  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty  in  the  court  of  Magistrate 
Hugh  P.  Williamson  who  fined  him  $35  and 
$11  court  costs. 

Mr.  Eagleton  had  not  been  drinking.  He 
commendably  admitted  the  violation  and 
settled  the  case  by  paying  the  fine  and  the 
costs. 

ReporU  of  arrests  of  Senator  Eagleton  by 
members  of  this  Department  as  alleged  by 
Jack  Anderson  are  untrue.  We  have  no  such 
records  In  our  Department,  nor  do  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  any  arrests  Involving  alco- 
hoilc  beverages  on  the  part  of  Senator  Eagle- 
ton. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1973 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall>.  Puisuant  to  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate 
II.R.  15690  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  No.  933,  H.R.  15690,  making  ap- 
propriations lor  Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consmner  Protection  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  tor  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with  amendments. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ttm- 
NEY) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require — and  It 
will  not  be  long. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
waived  by  reason  of  the  agreement  to 

that  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendments  are  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  Une  14,  after  "5  U.S.C.  3109" 
strike  out  "$11,112,000"  and  insert  "$10,- 
312,000". 

On  page  4.  line  5,  after  the  word  "Agri- 
culture", strike  out  "$4,110,000"  and  in- 
sert "$4,147,000". 

On  page  4.  line  14,  after  "$100",  strike 
out  "$181,922,000"  and  insert  "$200,918,- 
400";  on  page  5,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"than",  strike  out  "$11,178,900"  and  in- 
sert "$11,968,700";  and,  in  line  15.  after 
the  word  "That",  strike  out  "$2,310,000" 
and  insert  "$10,705,000". 

On  page  6.  line  14,  after  "(7  U.S.C.  1704 
(b)  (1)  (3))".  strike  out  "$10,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$20,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  10.  after  the  word 
"law",  strike  out  "$287,404,000"  and  in- 
sert "$295,454,000". 

On  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  19. 
strike  out  "$4,944,000"  and  insert  "$6,- 
944,000";  in  line  21,  after  "(16  UJ3.C. 
582ar-582a-7)".  strike  out  "$15,400,000" 
and  insert  '$15,600,000";  on  page  10,  line 
1.  after  the  word  "program",  strike  out 
"$400,000"  and  insert  "$600,000";  In  line 
3.  after  the  word  "projects",  insert  "$2.- 
000,000  for  grants  for  facilities  \mder  the 


Act  approved  July  22.  1963  (U.S.C,  390- 
390k) ;":  and.  in  line  13,  after  the  word 
"all",  strike  out  "$89,938,000"  and  insert 
••$94,138,000". 

On  page  10,  line  21,  after  the  word 
"agents',  strike  out  "$118,358,000"  and 
insert  "$123,358,000";  on  page  11,  line  9, 
after  "$1,450,000".  insert  "payments  for 
special  cotton  cost-cutting  education 
work  under  section  3(d)  of  the  Act, 
$500,000;";  and,  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"all",  strike  out  "$179,668,000"  and  in- 
sert "$185,168,000". 

On  page  12,  line  24.  after  the  word 
"laws",  strike  out  "$22,800,000"  and  In- 
sert "$22,936,000". 

On  page  13,  line  24,  after  the  word 
"products",  strike  out  "$17,086,000"  and 
insert  "$18,572,000". 

On  page  15,  line  4,  after  "5  U.S.C. 
3109",  strike  out  "$34,174,000"  and  in- 
sert "$34,210,000". 

On  page  15,  line  15.  after  "(7  U.S.C. 
1623  (b))",  strike  out  "$1,750,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,500,000". 

On  page  17,  line  9,  after  "(7  U.S.C. 
1621-1627) ",  strike  out  "$1,955,000"  and 
insert  "$2,155,000". 

On  page  17.  line  20,  after  "(7  U.S.C. 
1766)",  strike  out  "$25,536,000"  and  in- 
sert "$26,074,000". 

On  page  22,  line  1,  after  "(15  U.S.C. 
713&-11,  713ar-12)".  strike  out  "$3,832.- 
952,000"  and  Insert  "$4,057,952,000". 

On  page  23,  line  11,  after  the  word 
"Agriculture",  strike  out  "$250,000"  and 
insert  "$350,000". 

On  page  23.  line  20,  after  "(16  U.S.C. 
590a-f>",  stiike  out  "$20,867,000"  and 
insert  "$26,000,000". 

On  page  24,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20,  strike  out  "$545,000,000"  In  insert 
"$595,000,000"  and,  in  line  22,  after  the 
word  "program",  strike  out  '•$125,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$145,000,000". 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
15,  strike  out  "$37,000,000"  and  insert 
"$470,000,000";  and,  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "than",  strike  out  "$350.- 
000.000"  and  insert  "$450,000,000". 

On  page  27.  line  13,  after  "(7  U.S.C. 
1926) ",  strike  out  "$100,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$200,000,000";  and,  in  line  18.  after 
the  word  "covered",  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided,  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  only  within  the  limits  of 
amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal  year 
1973." 

On  page  27,  at  the  beginning  of  line  26. 
strike  out  "$2,500,000"  and  insert  "$5,- 
000.000". 
On  page  30,  after  line  5,  strike  out: 

AGENCT    AND    REGIONAI.    MANAGEMENT 

For  agency  and  regional  management  ex- 
penses, including  official  reception  and  rep- 
resentation expenses  (not  to  exceed  (2,000), 
hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  hire,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  aircraft;  uniforms, 
or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized  by  6 
U.S.C.  6901-5902,  services  as  authorized  by  6 
U.S.C.  3109,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not 
to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to 
the  rate  for  GS-18;  purchase  of  reprints; 
library  memlserships  In  societies  or  associa- 
tions which  Issue  publications  to  members 
only  or  at  a  price  to  memljers  lower  than  to 
subscribers  who  are  not  memt>ers;  $41,960,- 
400. 

RESEARCH    AND   DEVELOPMENT 

For  research  and  development  activities. 
Including  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft; 


services  as  authorized  by  S  UJS.C.  3109,  but 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  OS- 
18;  purchase  of  reprints;  library  memberships 
In  societies  or  associations  which  Issue  pub- 
lications to  members  only  at  a  price  to  mem- 
bers lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not 
members;  $182,723,700,  to  remain  available 
untU  expended;  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  within  the 
Umlts  of  amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  independ- 
ent grant  and  contract  review  advisory  com- 
mittees for  the  review  of  the  Agency's  prior- 
ities to  assure  that  such  contracts  and  grants 
are  awarded  only  to  qualified  research  agen- 
cies or  individuals.  $2,500,000. 

ABATEMENT   AND    CONTROL 

For  abatement  and  control  activities.  In- 
cluding hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  air- 
craft; services  as  authorized  by  S  UB.C.  3109, 
but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed 
the  per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for 
GS-18;  purchase  of  reprints;  library  mem- 
berships In  societies  or  associations  which 
issue  publications  to  members  only  or  at  a 
price  to  members  lower  than  to  aubcrlbers 
who  are  not  members;  $208,935,700.  to  remain 
available  untU  expended:  Provided.  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  o7  ly 
within  the  limits  of  amounts  authorized  by 
law  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

For  an  amovmt  to  provide  for  independent 
grant  and  contract  review  advisory  com- 
mittees for  the  review  of  the  Agency's 
priorities  to  assiu-e  that  such  contracts  and 
grants  are  awarded  only  to  qualified  research 
agencies  or  Individuals,  $2,000,000. 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  conserv.a- 
tion  and  pollution  abatement  practices  in- 
cluding animal  waste  storage  and  diversion 
facilities  and  disposal  of  soUd  wastes,  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Rural  Environmental  As- 
sistance Program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  liquidation  of  contracts  under  ihe 
1973  program  $30,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

ENFORCEMENT 

For  enforcement  activities.  Including  hire 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles;  hire,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  aircraft;  services  as 
authorized  jy  6  U.S.C.  3109,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per  diem  rate 
equivalent  to  the  rate  for  OS-IS;  purchmse  of 
reprints;  library  memberships  In  societies  or 
associations  which  issue  publications  to 
members  only  or  at  a  price  to  members  lower 
than  to  subscribers  who  are  not  members; 
$28,894,200. 

On  page  32.  after  line  18.  insert: 

OPERATIONS,     RESEARCH.    AND     FACIUTIES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  Including  official 
reception  and  representation  expenses  (not 
to  exceed  $2,000);  hire  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  hire,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  aircraft;  uniforms,  or  allowances  there- 
for, as  authorized  by  6  U.S.C.  6091-5902; 
services  as  authorized  by  tT.S.C.  S109,  but 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the 
per  diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  tor 
GS-18;  purchase  of  reprlnte;  library  mem- 
berships In  societies  or  associations  which 
Issue  publications  to  members  only  or  at  a 
price  to  members  lower  than  to  subscribers 
who  are  not  members;  $491,614,000.  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
only  within  the  limits  of  amoonts  author- 
ized by  law  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

On  page  34,  line  9,  after  the  word 
"Council",  strike  out  "$310,000"  and  In- 
sert "$323,000". 

On  page  35.  line  7.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "$156.06».00O"  and 
insert  "$165,069,000". 
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On  page  36,  line  23,  after  the  word 
"expended",  strike  out  "$7,122,000"  and 
Insert  "$8,122,000". 

On  page  37,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"expended",  strike  out  "$132,099,000"  and 
insert  "$135,000,000". 

On  page  38.  line  9.  after  "(16  U.S.C. 
590p)".  strike  out  "$18,113,500"  and  in- 
sert "$20,000,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  6,  after  "1971".  strike 
out  "$1,033,000"  and  insert  "$1,118,000", 

On  page  42,  line  14.  after  the  word 
"Finance",  strike  out  "$320,000"  and  in- 
sert "$413,000". 

On  page  44.  line  5,  strike  out  "$92,123.- 
000"  and  insert  "$97,123,000". 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Environmental  «md  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agencies,  which  is  now 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate 
appropriates  approximately  $13.4  bil- 
lion. This  amount  is  nearly  $500  million 
over  the  House  bill,  and  it  Is  $442  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  estimate.  However, 
it  is  about  $570  million  less  than  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  these  remarks  will  be 
short  and  to  the  point.  A  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  and  the  precise  figiu-es 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  been  made  available  to 
each  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  shall  highlight  the  major  figures  and 
will  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  questions. 
However,  before  I  do,  I  want  to  express  in 
this  public  way  my  appreciation  to  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  the  ranking  member  of 
the  appropriations  subcommittee  on  this 
matter,  for  his  leadership  in  piu-suit  of 
these  many  complex  questions. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  has  be- 
come very  much  a  mixed  bag  of  many 
things,  only  a  few  of  which  are  farm 
problems  or  which  relate  to  farmers' 
appropriations.  Nonetheless,  we  do  the 
best  we  can.  we  hope  with  a  sense  of 
equity,  fairness,  and  balance.  In  order  to 
try  to  legislate  and  appropriate  wisely 
on  these  very  substantial  and  somewhat 
costly  matters.  This  is  indeed  a  bipar- 
tisan biU.  as  thosa  of  us  who  have  worked 
on  it  can  attest.  The  bill  as  now  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  was  reported  out 
by  the  subcommittee  and  by  the  full 
committee  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote  this  year.  That  would  attest  to  the 
fact  that  on  this  question  we  have  tried 
to  take  a  long  look  at  it  in  the  broadest 
possible  perspective  and  have  found  a 
consensus  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  one 
of  the  most  helpful  individuals  in  put- 
ting these  pieces  together  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young), 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  has  been  involved, 
as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  has  been,  for  many  years  with 
the  intricacies  of  this  difficult  area  of 
interest.  I  must  say  again,  as  I  had  oc- 
casion to  say  last  year,  that  as  a  novice 
in  this  business  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal  at  the  feet  of  both  of  my  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  characterize  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming as  a  novice.  He  is  really  quite  an 
authority.  I  do  not  know  of  an  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  that  has  ever 
been  handled  better  than  the  pending 
bill  has  been  handled  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 
They  have  given  it  their  most  careful 
consideration  and  have  held  long  hear- 
ings and  have  listened  patiently  to  every 
witness.  And  I  think  that  they  have  come 
up  with  a  bill  that  is  a  credit  to  the 
Senators  and  to  the  Senate. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Wyoming  for  his 
very  kind  comments. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  his 
kind  remarks.  I  want  to  say  that  the  rea- 
son I  listened  so  Intently  during  the  100 
hours  or  so  of  hearings  was  that  I  knew 
so  little  about  the  matter  that  I  wanted 
to  catch  up  with  where  the  other  Sena- 
tors were  by  virtue  of  their  experience 
in  the  matter. 

Before  I  discuss  the  particular  items 
of  the  bill  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  this  bill  Is  presented 
here  today  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
after  lengthy  and  detailed  consideration 
of  the  bill  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee.  The  subcommittee  de- 
voted 18  days  to  hearings  and  the 
printed  record  of  these  hearings  con- 
sists of  some  2,686  pages  of  testimony. 
In  addition  to  the  departmental  and 
administration  witnesses,  we  had  sev- 
eral days  of  testimony  devoted  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  public  witnesses. 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  I 
believe  the  subcommittee  received  an 
excellent  overall  view  of  the  several  pro- 
grams included  In  this  bill  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  broad  presentation  at  the 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  was  in  a 
good  position  to  view  and  evaluate  all 
of  the  testimony  and  the  various  amend- 
ments that  were  presented  to  it  for  con- 
sideration. 

I  would  point  out  too,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  is  a  bipartisan  bill,  in  a  true 
sense.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  bill, 
as  now  before  the  Senate,  was  reported 
out  of  both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing vote  on  the  bill  itself  or  any  of  the 
100  or  so  amendments  which  were  con- 
sidered. This,  I  feel,  is  significant  and 
I  want  to  express  my  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  all  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  for  their  assist- 
ance, and  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  has  been  exhibited  throughout  all 
of  our  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  particular 
thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Hruska.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, of  course,  has  been  a  most  ef- 
fective spokesman  for  agriculture  for 
many  years.  He  and  I  have  been  closely 
associated  on  many  causes  in  past  years. 
Including  service  as  members  of  the  Food 
Marketing  Commission  and  as  cosp<Hisors 


of  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964,  which 
has  received  considerable  attention  in 
recent  weeks.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  and  I  know  well  from 
past  experiences  that  you  can  count  on 
him  and  his  good  and  steady  judgment. 
During  the  course  of  our  committee  de- 
liberations, both  Senator  Hruska  and  his 
staff  man,  Dick  Nolan,  have  been  of 
great  assistance  and  I  want  them  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  it. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  our 
subcommittee  is  most  fortunate  to  have 
as  one  of  its  regular  members  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  full  committee. 
Senator  Milton  Young.  Senator  Young 
hsis  been  a  proven  friend  of  agriculture 
and  rural  America  for  several  years  and 
his  advice,  counsel,  and  support  for  the 
programs  of  rural  America  are  always 
most  welcome  and  appreciated. 

As  I  Indicated  previously,  the  Senate 
bill  as  now  proposed,  is  almost  $500  mil- 
lion over  the  House  bill.  I  would  like  to 
review  some  of  the  major  items  of  in- 
crease. 

The  Senate  added  $225  million  to  the 
House  bill  to  restore  the  losses  incurred 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Coi-poratiou 
for  realized  losses  as  a  result  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  commodity  programs.  This 
addition  will  restore  this  figure  to  the 
budget  estimate  which  the  committee 
feels  is  essential.  These  losses  have  been 
Incurred  In  the  operation  of  CCC  through 
Jime  30,  1971,  and  the  committee  feels 
that  these  reimbursements  should  not  be 
permitted  to  become  delinquent — as  has 
been  the  case  in  some  years  past. 

The  committee  added  $50  million  to  the 
House  bill  for  the  electric  loan  program 
of  the  REA,  and  $20  million  for  the  tele- 
phone loan  program.  It  is  clear  from  the 
record  and  from  the  testimony  received 
by  the  committee  this  year,  from  both 
administration  and  public  witnesses,  tliat 
these  additions  are  necessary.  Both  the 
electric  and  telephone  programs  have 
been  experiencing  ever-Increasing  back- 
logs on  loan  applications.  Both  of  these 
programs  are  now  being  assisted  by  out- 
side sources  of  financing  which  were  de- 
veloped largely  through  the  Initiative  of 
the  co-op  members  of  their  associations, 
I  am  confident  that  these  outside  sources 
of  financing  will  provide  considerable  as- 
sistance in  the  future,  but  in  the  mean- 
time it  was  the  imanimous  opinion  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
that  these  additional  appropriations  are 
necessary. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  these 
appropriations — both  in  reference  to  the 
electric  and  telephone  programs— are 
not  grants,  but  loans  that  will  be  repaid 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  witli 
interest.  They  are  not  handouts,  but 
loans.  There  are  no  programs  of  which 
I  am  aware  that  contribute  more  to  the 
development  and  well-being  of  rural 
America  than  these  programs.  They  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  comfort  of  rural 
America,  to  the  efficiency  of  the  farm 
operator,  and  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  areas.  With  the  in- 
creased emphasis  that  is  being  placed  on 
rural  development,  it  Is  difficult  to  over- 
emphasize the  role  of  the  rural  electric 
and  the  rural  telephone  programs. 
The  committee  added  $100  miUion  to 
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the  water  and  sewer  grant  program  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  It 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  that  hundreds  of  small  com- 
munities across  the  Nation — in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country — are  severely  limited 
in  their  growth  and  development  by  lack 
of  adequate  water  and  sewer  facilities. 
Unfortunately,  their  tax  base  is  insuffi- 
cient to  allow  them  to  finance  these 
badly  needed  improvements  through 
bond  issues  or  loan  programs.  If  these 
communities  are  to  be  assisted — and  I 
feel  they  must  be  assisted  if  we  are  to 
give  anything  but  lipservice  to  rural  de- 
velopment— we  must  support  this  grant 
program.  Figures  clearly  indicate  that 
even  at  the  annual  level  of  $200  million, 
as  proposed  by  the  committee,  the  pres- 
ent need  clearly  exceeds  the  resources 
but,  in  taking  this  action,  the  committee 
feels  that  we  are  at  least  taking  a  small 
step  for^^'ard. 

For  the  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
the  committee  has  provided  funds  of  ap- 
proximately $19  million  over  the  House 
bill.  These  additions  are  comprised  of 
various  amendments,  the  details  of  which 
can  be  foimd  on  page  8  of  the  committee 
report. 

The  committee  also  restored  $10  mil- 
lion which  was  reduced  by  the  House 
from  tlie  scientific  activities  overseas 
program  of  ARS. 

The  committee  increased  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Bei-vice  more  than  $8  million 
from  the  House  figure.  The  major  part 
of  this  increase  is  to  provide  increased 
personnel  for  inspection  of  overseas 
slaughter  and  packing  plants  which  ship 
meat  and  meat  products  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  clear  from  recent  Executive 
action  that  we  will  be  experiencing  in- 
creased meat  imports  in  the  months 
ahead,  and  the  committee  felt  that  to 
protect  the  consuming  public,  the  level 
of  inspection  of  foreign  plant  facilities 
should  at  least  keep  pace  with  the  iia- 
creased  level  of  imports. 

Tlie  committee  increased  the  appro- 
priation for  cooperative  State  research 
by  more  tlian  $4  million,  and  the  exten- 
sion budget  by  more  than  $5  million  over 
the  House  bill.  The  principal  item  of  in- 
crease in  the  latter  program  was  for 
expansion  of  tlie  4-H  progi-am.  The  com- 
mittee was  quite  impressed  with  the 
expansion  of  the  4-H  programs  into  ur- 
ban areas.  It  is  now  serving  the  youth 
in  many  inner  city  areas  with  programs 
that  were  originally  designed  and  oper- 
ated for  the  sole  benefits  of  our  rural 
youth.  This  expansion  should  be  en- 
couraged and  the  committee  has  there- 
fore included  funds  for  further  enlarge- 
ment of  this  fine  program. 

For  various  activities  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  committee  has 
included  funds  of  approximately  $20  mil- 
lion over  the  House  bill.  With  the  in- 
creased emphasis  that  is  being  placed 
on  environmental  and  conservation  mat- 
ters today,  many  people  fail  to  realize 
that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has 
been  on  the  frontline  of  environmental 
and  conservation  programs  for  more 
than  35  years.  It  should  be  noted  that  In 
recent  flood  disasters  which  occurred  in 
the  Eastern  United  States,  flood  preven- 


tion and  control  projects  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  performed  extremely 
well.  To  my  knowledge,  no  8CS  dam  or 
other  structure  failed  and  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  what  savings  resulted — both  in 
terms  of  property  and  human  life — by 
the  activities  of  the  SCS.  One  has  only 
to  look  at  their  projects  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area  to  realize  the  contri- 
butions this  agency  has  made  in  the 
areas  of  conservation  and  flood  control. 
Compared  to  these  savings,  the  addition 
wliich  the  Senate  committee  has  made 
becomes  rather  insigniflcpnt. 

Another  significant  addition  made  by 
the  Senate  committee  was  $24,500,000 
over  the  House  bill  for  programs  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  This 
results  in  an  increase  over  the  budget 
estimate  of  $45.5  million,  or  an  increase 
of  approximately  10  percent  over  the 
budget  estimate.  Included  in  the  EPA 
appropriation  in  the  House  bill  was  $30 
niillion  for  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program  in  the  Department  of 
Agricultme.  The  Senate  committee  de- 
leted this  appropriation  from  EPA  and 
placed  It  directly  in  the  REAP  advance 
authorization  so  that  a  REAP  program 
of  $225,500,000  may  be  carried  out  In 
the  year  ahead. 

The  committee  stayed  with  the  House 
bill  and  the  budget  estimate  on  most  of 
the  food  and  nutrition  programs,  al- 
though^ we  did  add  $5  million  to  the 
budget  request  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. New  legislation  is  pending  for  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition » pro- 
grams and  it  is  not  possible  to  predict  at 
this  time  what  final  action  will  be  taken 
in  reference  to  these  programs,  or  when 
such  action  will  become  finalized.  For 
that  reason,  the  committee  did  not  ap- 
prove any  of  the  amendments  which 
were  proposed,  based  on  the  pending  leg- 
islation, but  realizes  that  some  modifica- 
tions in  the  appropriated  resources  might 
be  necessary  at  some  later  date — depend- 
ing on  the  final  outcome  of  the  pending 
bills. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  gen- 
eral statement  on  the  bill.  We  provided 
several  other  amendments  of  a  compara- 
tively minor  nature  which  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  discuss  on  the  floor  here 
today.  As  I  indicated,  however,  if  any 
Member  has  any  questions  on  the  bill  or 
any  action  taken  by  the  committee,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  is  a  member  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture. I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  if 
I  did  not  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture, Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  on  Appropriations  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  and  also 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YoDNc) ,  who  also  serves  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agricultixre  and  Forestry  and  Is 
one  of  the  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 


I  know  how  diligently  and  how  hard 
the  members  of  this  committee  have 
worked.  After  all  of  the  testimony  that 
they  have  listened  to  and  the  many  com- 
plex problems  that  they  have  had  to  re- 
solve, I  think  that  they  have  reported  a 
good  bill. 

As  the  chairman  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
bipartisan  bill,  a  bill  that  is  fair  to  all 
areas  of  the  American  people. 

As  the  chairman  also  pointed  out,  a 
great  majority  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated in  this  bill  by  the  committee  does 
not  go  for  speciflc  agricultural  purposes 
at  all,  but  for  child  and  school  nutrition 
programs,  nutrition  programs  for  poor 
and  needy  families,  for  consumer  pro- 
tection, for  REA  and  Rural  Telephone 
programs,  for  rural  housing,  water  and 
waste  disposal  programs,  and  for  many 
other  worthy  programs  that  serve  the 
great  masses  of  the  American  people, 
rural  and  urban  alike. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  who  have  worked  so  diligently 
and  performed  so  well  in  canning  out 
their  duties  in  such  a  diligent  manner. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  PresidCTit,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  kind 
comments.  He  is  too  modest  to  remind 
as  that  all  of  this  has  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  teamwork  between  his  com- 
mittee and  our  subcommittee.  That 
teamwork  has  been  superb  and  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
made  this  an  easy  task  for  the  rest  of 
us  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

We  always  look  to  him  for  his  guidance 
and  his  direction. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  i-ecognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Before  commencing  my 
comments  on  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
I  would  like  to  pay  personal  tribute  to  the 
sound,  careful,  and  thoughtful  manner  in 
wiiich  this  bill  has  been  handled  by  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  Speaking  from  long  exjjerience 
with  this  bill,  I  can  assiu'e  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  it  is  not  a  simple  bill 
to  handle.  Senator  McGee  is  certainly  to 
be  commended  for  managing  this  bill  in 
the  longstanding  tradition  of  providing 
an  open  and  fair  hearing  for  all  those 
divergent  groups  of  people  across  our 
Nation  who  have  desired  to  express  their 
opinions  and  recommendations  for  this 
bill  and  the  many  and  varied  programs 
covered  and  supported  by  these  appro- 
priations. Unselfish  and  long  hours  of 
work  by  the  chairman  of  this  subcom- 
mittee has  given  hundreds  of  depart- 
mental and  public  witnesses  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  recommendations 
for  each  of  these  programs  known.  Under 
his  stewardship,  each  program  has  been 
carefully  reviewed.  It  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  him  on  this  bill,  and 
I  look  forward  to  serving  with  him  in  the 
future. 

One  of  the  best  tributes  that  I  can 
think  of  to  his  leadership  on  the  sub- 
committee consists  of  the  fact  that  when 
we  called  the  subcommittee  sesskm  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  up  the  bill,  out 
of  the  potential  14  people  that  would 
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have  been 'eligible  to  appear.  11  did  show  P-PO>^P"  °' ^S' ifll'elSiSS thtl  raSSTk  rsstbmrSVStrSTeS 

^  ^°^r.'^e'xl^te  iSThYdSy  n,^"s  ri9?fAm^''ioiSSSr^l'^S  SS^hSiiTarcinorenlc  effects  when 

tion  for  time  that  extets  In  the  aauy  uves  ^   ""'   ^"^             .  nercent  of  their  used  as  a  grovrth  stimulus  for  beef  cat- 

of  all  Members  of  this  body.  f^^SS^follL?^  tie.  This  year's  bUl  ulll  provide  $100,000 

The  bill  received  the  same  unanimous  income  for  food^             agilcultmal  ex-  to  conduct  research  to  determine  what 

approval  m  the  subcommittee  as  was  true  During  the  p^t  ^/^^^X  for  voluS^.  harmful  effects.  If  any.  the  use  of  DES 

in  the  entire  committee.  Ports  set  ^J™f  Ji^i°™fes  f ^^  douSs  could  produce.  These  funds  will  initiate 

Mr.  President,  the  same  tributes  ap-  value  ^^°„^f  ™Xbuted  a  net  of  ^-  a  3-year  study,  with  a  total  cost  of  $237.- 
ply  to  the  senior  Senator  f rom  Norto  '^^ ^^"^^"^^^^^txto^^hSJtce  ?00.  This  rtSkrch  wIU  be  conducted  in 
Dakota"  (Mr.  Yottng).  the  ranking  Re-  °l<>stj>l  billion  to  tjewai^^^^  coordination  with  the  regulaUory  pro- 
publican  member  of  the  Appropriations  ^^^^^^^^ ^^J^'^l^tSS^n-  ^ams  undertaken  by  the  I^od  and  Drug 
committee.           ,     ^      ,.        ,  ^„„ofo  w  Tf  fa^  exnort  delivery  can  be  as-  Administration.  The  Importance  of  using 

our  subcommittee  has  been  fortunate  ^^ J^^'^^^^jJate^^^^r^tSt  ^^^  S-  this  artificial  growth  stimulus  may  be 
in  having  a  new  appointed  member  of  the  ^^^^^^^^l^^^l^l^^^l;^.  readUy  seen  In  that  the  cost  of  better 
senate  Appropriations  Committee  serve  P?^,;.™  ^'^to^^^  toexpand.  It  is  be-  cuts  of  beef  would  be  Increased  by  nearly 
with  us  this  year.  Senator  Mark  mx-  JJ^Jf ijj?,^f^?y"^el?arff  15  cents  per  pomid.  If  DES  were  wlth- 
riEU).  of  Oregon,  has  brought  to  oursub-  ^°^,^!J5J''^J^'^Vs  of  timely  delivery  held  from  feeding  programs, 
committee  great  Insight  and  judgment.  °f  ^^jg^rSte^Itlps  will  necessarily  Although  a  program  for  the  estobllsh- 
He  has  actively  participated  m  our  ex-  °1^^^  £^^'£5' ^'^^dilce^  the  drastic  ment  of  a  Tropical  Agricultural  and 
amlnation  of  the  many  programs  subject  "^ J**Jt  ^^^SporSlon  strikes  have  Training  Center  was  authorized  by  the 
to  this  bill  and  has  served  exceptionally  effects  ^f^^^^l'^''^''^  Congress  In  1966,  no  funds  have  been  pro- 
well  in  chairing  hearings  dunng  times  °"  °"^  *^*3^"^^^^p-„^^,^,  vided  for  this  program's  implementation, 
when  the  chairman  was  necessarUy  I^  ;!tri%.„«.«„o  This  year's  bUl  provides  $1,900,000  to 
Knt.  His  deep  understanding  of  the  I"  the^«%°f  f  "f=f^^"  J^^^^^^^  SabStoe^  centers, 
needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  a  great  ment.  this  ^^ll  P™^  ff„^„^^";^^^-^^^^  The  U.S.  Meat  Animal  Research  Cen- 
asset  to  our  subcommittee.  more  ^^^l^fpo  nullion  for  a^cidtu^  ^           ^^^^^  ^^_ 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Uie  work    "search  TT^^  amount  is  an  ^^^^  ^  for  meat  animals  including  cat- 

of  Dudley  Miles,  who  Is  the  clerk  of  the  nearly  $25  million  ?S?il  -uncSn^ffeSen-  tie,  sheep,  and  swine.  This  bill  will  pro- 
subcommittee.  He  has  performed  his  ?;Vai^fi^«l^tyeaj-Thg^^'^^^efJ^  vide  staffliig  of  the  existing  faculties  un- 
duties  weU.  I  would  also  like  to  pay  spe-  «^„  'j^^  ^"l^^.^.'T'Jfgf ^S  t^  S-  der  phase  I  of  this  program,  construction 
cial  tribute  to  Mr.  Edmund  Kmg.  who  disputed  pos^on  as  first  an^ngi^  ^  requirements  under  phase  n  of  the  pro- 
served  as  minority  staff  assistant  for  the  tions  «' the  wwld  in  providing  food  ana  req^  planning  requirements  for  the 
past  10  years  and  who  retired  on  June  30  fij*!^'^'^  °^Xttut  5 '  iSS  of '  o^  Sird  and  toal  phase.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
this  year.  Mr.  King  came  to  the  Appro-  depend  on  "^^  *^"*/f ^^^j^'  effl-  port  that  upon  completion  of  this  proj- 
priations  Committee  after  many  years  of  PpP"?f  ^°"„^  ^Xn  1^  K  ect.  meat  animal  producers  will  be  able 
distinguished  service  with  the  late  Sen-  ciency .  f  P™^"^,^;^"  J^  SSSble  onir  to  moi-e  efficiently  provide  a  higher  qual- 
ator  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire^We  will  wo^^d  ^\^^|^«"^^°^^4f ^PjIS^'J^Sre  Ity  of  meat  for  American  consumers  with 
miss  Uie  excellent  assist^ce  of  Ed  Kmg^  fvi  abSaSe  tor  ouTfutSe  genera-  a  resultant  savings  by  the  consumers. 
My  best  wishes  go  wiUi  him  in  his  future  J^^^^SX  thos «  in  other  la^ds,  we  The  goal  to  be  achieved  by  these  am- 
pursuits.  ^  ^  ^  ,  _..^„  must  conttaue  to  pursue  these  well-con-  bitious  programs  will  in  Uie  months  an<i 
This  bill  has  a  broad  base  of  respon-  "l^L  °nd  f arsighted  programs.  years  to  come  be  of  great  benefit  to  all 
sibilities.  The  bUl  covers  diverse  pro-    '^^Ij^^^J^g^^SopriaZ^  blU  will  sup-     Americans. 

grams  and  is  divided  into  four  mam    „^y^j.JX'^^Srson  farms  for  im-        The  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Service 
Uties:  SrovS  breeding,  feeding,  and  manage-     was  established  by  the  Secretary  Uiis  past 

Agricultural  programs •e,  235, 814, 800    J"      ^  practices  and  for  the  control  of  dls-     year.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  service  to 

Rural    development 1,077.636.000    '        J^^d  parasites  which  cause  loss  of     control  and  eliminate  diseases  and  pests. 

Environmental   protection..    2.984.986.000     ^fflf^encv  In  production.  Funding  wlU  be     This  bill  will  provide  nearly  $300  million 
consumer    protection    and  ^        available  to  provide  for  research     for  that  purpose  which  is  more  than  $40 

^^'^^ -    3,096,616,000    JJ^^J^  ^^^f^^j^^nt  j/^he  utUizatlon  of  ag-     million  above  the  amount  appropriated 

Total  13,394.951.800    ricultural  products.  There  are  programs     last  year.  In  this  year's  budget,  the  De- 

^°^^ "V  '  "  ,  .L       V,      whSh  will  provide  needed  research  for     partment  of  Agriculture  has  recommend- 

The  recently  adopted  tiUe  of  the  sub-  J;"^^^  ^nd  consumer  use  of  agricul-  ed  that  $300,000  be  used  for  the  plannmg 
committee,  the  Agriculture,  Environmen-  '"  commodities  There  will  be  more  and  design  of  the  proposed  animal 
tal  and  Consumer  Protection  Subcom-  j„tensive  research  on  reducing  marketing  quarantine  station  at  Fleming  Key,  Fla. 
mittee,  reflects  the  true  nature  of  this  ^^^  maintaining  product  quaUty.     it  is  clear  that  Uiis  Is  a  high  priority  Item 

biU  as  it  Is  now  and  has  been  in  the  past.    *-  . ..     ^^^^  important  programs     of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Upon 

This  bill  has  in  fact  always  been  an  .  tJ!"  g  .^s  are  reasonable  methods  of  the  completion  of  plans  and  designs  for 
environmental  protection  and  consumer  "'  ^  control  research  on  the  alleged  Uiis  project,  the  subcommittee  wUl  urge 
interest  bUl.  The  new  title  of  this  bill  P^!r|logenIc  effects  of  DES,  establish-  that  construction  and  staffing  of  this  f  a- 
and  the  expanded  coverage  of  its  pro-  carci  b  .p^^  ^^^  Agricultural  and  cility  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible 
grams  reflect  the  true  purpose  of  this  SC^j^  center  and  other  Important  date.  It  Is  my  hope  that  these  facilities 
appropriation.  progranis  which 'will  In  years  to  come     will  become  operational  by  the  end  of 

Misconceptions  are  held  by  many  that     ^    ^^      ^  Nation  with  assured  abun-     1974. 
tills  bill  is  a  narrow  one  for  farm  Interest     p™      ^^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  gber  nutrition 

programs.  That  Is  not  the  fact  because,  Murine  the  past  year  a  number  of  One  area  of  this  budget  which  amounts 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Senator  fr<«n  ^^  ?^^  ^  control  predators  were  to  over  one-fourth  of  the  total  appro- 
Georgia,  a  large  portion,  in  fact,  the  J^"*^  ^  withdrawn  from  use  due  to  the  priation  under  this  blU  Is  devoted  to  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  biU  and  the  {jj^e-in„  residues  which  may  have  caused  massive  national  drive  against  hunger 
amounts  appropriated,  goes  for  those  'J*  »  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  nonpredator  and  malnutrition.  The  national  commit- 
programs  which  are  directed  toward  re-  ^*^^^  ^^d  eventually  to  human  life,  ment  to  eliminate  hunger  In  America 
lated  interests  rather  than  only  farm  in-  tTT result  of  this  withdrawal,  ranchers  has  now  become  a  realistic  hope.  Since 
terests.  ^       were  left  without  an  effective  method  of     1969,    the    number    of    needy    persons 

It  is  truly  the  urban  consumers  who  r?_batine  losses  of  their  herds  and  flocks  helped  by  food  stamps  and  commodity 
reap  the  bountiful  harvests  of  these  pro-  V"  predators  Funds  wUl  be  provided  by  distribution  programs  has  risen  from 
grams.  Farm  production  cUmbed  to  a  new     "*  ^'  ^^^^  reasonable  and  accep-     6.9  million  to  more  than  14.8  mUlion 

high  record  in  1971.  This  meant  contin-  '-  methods  of  predator  control.  This  participants.  The  total  value  of  bonus 
ued  abundance  for  American  consum-     y»J^  ^^  additional  $1  mlUion  to    food  stamps  has  risen  from  $20  million 

ers.  American  consumers  today  pay  only  ^^  *^j^ J^T  needed  research  on  an  ac-  a  month  In  1969  to  a  level  of  $150  mil- 
16  percent  of  tiieir  after  taxes  income  for     P™^'^  .*^«i«^^  researcn  on  w  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  calendar  year  1971. 

food.  This  cost  for  food  is  the  smallest     celerated  basis. 
CXVin 1620— Part  20 
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The  number  of  needy  children  receiving 
school  lunches  rose  to  over  8  million  last 
year  and  is  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber 2  years  earlier.  The  food  and  nutri- 
tion education  program  carried  out  by 
Extension  Service  continued  to  grow  last 
year  and  now  benefits  more  than  600.000 
families  included  in  this  program. 

BUKAL    DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  past  few  decades.  America  has 
experienced  a  decline  in  rural  popula- 
tion and  a  resultant  increase  in  urban 
population.  This  shift  in  population  has 
created  a  tremendous  burden  on  our 
rural  and  urban  communities.  The  rural 
areas  in  the  past  have  suffered  a  shrink- 
ing t&x  base,  inadequate  social  services, 
and  an  inability  to  generate  useful  jobs. 
The  urban  communities  have  conversely 
suffered  from  the  increase  of  large  popu- 
lations where  existing  community  facil- 
ities and  services  and  employment  needs 
are  inadequate.  If  we  are  to  reduce  this 
migration  and  the  many  problems  which 
follow  it.  the  rural  areas  must  be  devel- 
oped so  as  to  provide  adequate  and  at- 
tractive community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. The  requirements  for  employment, 
school,  water  and  sewage  systems,  elec- 
trical and  telephone  systems,  housing, 
medical,  and  numerous  other  services 
must  be  provided  for.  The  present  fund- 
ing level  for  rural  development  programs 
is  more  than  double  what  it  was  3  years 
ago.  This  bill  Increases  by  nearly  $6  mil- 
lion, fimds  for  Research  Conservation 
and  Development.  The  bill  provides  $595 
million  for  rural  electrification  loans 
and  $145  million  for  the  telephone  pro- 
gram loans.  This  Is  an  increase  of  nearly 
$70  million  over  last  year's  funding. 

Under  the  rural  development  title  of 
this  bill,  a  total  of  $370,966,000  will  be 
made  available  for  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  over  $160  million 
increase  above  the  amount  available  last 
year.  This  additional  amount  will  provide 
among  other  things  an  increase  of  $100 
million  for  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grants.  These  expenditures  are  ab- 
solutely essential  if  this  country  is  going 
to  maintain  our  small  rural  communities 
and  halt  the  influx  of  r\iral  people  into 
the  over-populated  urban  areas.  The  en- 
hancement of  rural  community  services 
will  also  have  the  salutory  effect  of  en- 
couraging the  burgeoning  urban  populace 
to  return  to  nonurban  areas. 

ENVnONMENTAL    PROTECTION 

The  amount  available  under  this  bill 
for  environmental  protection  programs 
is  $2,984,985,000.  This  figure  which  com- 
prises nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  bill 
represents  a  decrease  of  slightly  more 
than  $500  million  less  than  was  made 
available  Isist  year.  This  decrease  is 
due  in  general  to  a  carrj'over  from  the 
fiscal  1972  budget  of  $500  million  for 
basic  water  and  sewer  facility  grants. 

Other  Important  programs  funded  un- 
der this  Title  are  $1,900  million  for  con- 
struction grants  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  $339,798,000  project 
funds  administered  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service:  and  $225,500,000  for  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program. 
These  programs  are  being  maintained  at 
nearly  the  same  funding  level  as  last 
year. 


CONSUMZX    FKOTXCnOK   AND    SEBVICE3 

Title  IV  of  the  biU  wUl  provide  fund- 
ing for  such  important  programs  aa  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  amount 
of  $1,118,000;  the  Food  Nutrition  Service 
in  the  amount  of  $2,909,565,000;  the  Food 
and  Di-ug  Administration  for  food,  drug 
and  product  safety  in  the  amount  of 
$159,623,000:  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  the  amount  of  $30,474,- 
000  to  protect  competitive  enterprise  and 
to  protect  consumers  from  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive trade  practices. 

The  total  sunount  provided  for  imder 
this  Utle  of  the  bill  is  $3,096,516,000 
which  is  $289,134,000  above  the  amount 
made  available  last  year. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  year's  agriculture,  environ- 
mental and  consumer  protection  appro- 
priation bill  is  nearly  $600  million  less 
than  last  year's  bill.  The  principle  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  the  agricul- 
tural portions  of  the  bill  through  reduc- 
tions in  manpower  costs.  Funding  for 
high  priority  programs  such  as  agricul- 
tiu-al  research,  rural  development,  con- 
sumer protection  services,  and  nutri- 
tion services  have  received  increased 
funding. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  well  worked 
out  bill.  We  believe  the  priorities  have 
been  balanced  and  assigned  with  a  great 
deal  of  care.  We  believe  they  are  soxmd 
and  logical  and  it  is  our  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  sustain  them  against  any  amend- 
ments that  might  be  proposed. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  intend  to 
call  up  an  amendment.  Before  I  do  let 
me  say  I  recognize  the  great  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  this  bill,  the  contributions 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  want  to  indicate  that  I  think 
the  bill  has  been  worked  out  carefully 
and  it  does,  indeed,  provide  funds  for 
many,  many  important  programs  in  our 
country  dealing  with  nutrition  and  bet- 
ter facilities  for  our  people,  and  con- 
tinues the  wonder  that  has  been  worked 
in  this  coimtry  in  agriculture  production. 

I  do  have  an  amendment  that  I  think 
miist  be  brought  up.  Therefore,  I  ask 
that  my  amendment.  No.  1368.  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  509.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  (1)  carrying  out  a  price-support  program 
for  tobacco.  (2)  paying  an  export  subsidy  to 
any  person  for  the  export  of  tobacco.  (3)  ad- 
vertising or  otherwise  promoting  the  sale  of 
tobacco,  (4)  financing  directly  or  Indirectly 
the  sale  of  tobacco  in  any  foreign  country 
under  the  Agrlcultxiral  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  or 
(6)  Inspecting  or  grsMllng  tobacco. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  tobacco 
planted  and  In  process  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment has  been  stated  and  I  am  sure  it 
does  not  come  as  a  great  surprise  to  my 


colleagues  that  I  again  rise  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

This  Is  a  relatively  simple  amendment 
which  has  a  far  reaching  Impact.  We 
have  going  in  this  country,  a  major  effort 
to  combat  the  effects  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing. We  spend  several  himdred  thousand 
dollars  to  publicize  the  health  hazards  of 
cigarette  smoking.  We  spend  several  hun- 
dried  thousand  dollars  to  develop  ways  to 
help  those  who  wish  to  stop  smoking.  We 
spend  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  create  cigarettes  which  are  less  haz- 
ardous for  use  by  those  who  wish  to  quit 
but  find  that  they  are  imable  to  do  so. 
And,  we  spend  millions  and  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  supporting  the  growth, 
export,  advertising,  promotion,  and  grad- 
ing of  this  deadly  plant  which  will  result 
in  the  deaths  of  more  than  50,000  people 
during  the  next  year  from  limg  cancer, 
not  to  mention  heart  disease,  other  can- 
cers, and  chronic  nonneoplastic  lung  dis- 
eases such  as  the  dreaded  crlppler  em- 
physema. 

How  can  we  face  our  young  people  and 
tell  them  of  the  virtues  of  our  form  of 
government,  when  the  left  htmd  and 
right  hand  are  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses? 

We  in  the  Congress  are  no  less  at  fault 
than  the  executive  branch.  For  today, 
we  consider  the  agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  with  some  $60  to  $70  million 
which  will  be  spent  in  support  of  tobac- 
co, and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  consid- 
ered the  HEW  appropriations  bill  with 
some  $3  or  $5  million  to  dissuade  people 
from  smoking,  to  develop  methods  to 
help  those  who  wish  to  stop  smoking, 
and  to  provide  funds  for  research  on 
smoking. 

I  have  been  asked.  "How  can  we  ter- 
minate assistance  to  hard-working 
farmers  struggling  to  make  a  decent  liv- 
ing?" That  is  an  important  question  and 
I  have  introduced  legislation  as  an  an- 
swer to  that  problem.  But  in  our  consid- 
eration of  the  pending  amendment,  the 
questions  must  not  be  diverted.  We  must 
ask  ourselves,  "How  can  we  afford  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  a  crop  which  will 
lead  to  the  death  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans?" 

Now,  I  know  the  arguments  that  will 
be  thrown  out  here.  First,  there  will  be 
the  skeptics  who  will  say  that  there  is  no 
scientific  evidence  of  the  health  hazards 
brought  an  by  tobacco.  Even  if  It  were 
true — and,  of  course,  that  Is  a  complete- 
ly fallacious  argument — the  Congress 
has  acted  and  has  declared  that  ciga- 
rettes are  a  health  hazard.  The  Congress 
must  now  go  to  a  second  step  and  cut  off 
the  funding  for  this  hazard. 

I  have  here  on  my  desk  six  reports,  all 
of  which  have  been  filed  by  the  Sm-geon 
General  of  the  United  States,  coming  in 
subsequent  years  from  the  initial  report 
and  everyone  confirming  and  emphasiz- 
ing and  reemphasizing  the  growing  peril 
of  disease  that  comes  from  the  habit  of 
cigarette  smoking. 

The  second  argimient  is  that  we  will 
deprive  the  farmers  of  their  livelihood. 
As  I  alresidy  stated,  I  have  proposed  leg- 
islation which  takes  care  of  that  prob- 
lem. AddltlonaUy,  I  find  It  strange  that 
those  very  Individuals  who  decry  the 
poverty  of  the  tobacco  farmers  are  the 
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ones  who  supported  the  amendments  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  which 
effectively  eliminated  the  guaranteed 
minimum  half -acre  allotment  for  burley 
tobacco.  So  the  poor  tobacco  farmer  held 
on  a  pedestal  by  those  who  oppose 
amendment  No.  1368,  has  already  been 
betrayed  by  his  elected  Representatives. 
Mr.  President,  should  the  United 
States  spend  between  $60  and  $70  mil- 
lion per  year  in  support  of  a  crop  which 
is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  death  and 
disability  among  the  people  of  the 
world?  Of  course  not.  The  time  has  come 
to  say  "enough"  and  I  trust  that  my 
colleagues  who  have  the  interests  of  all 
of  the  people  will  Join  me  in  support  of 
amendment  No.  1368. 

The  amendment  would  preclude  the 
use  of  any  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  the  act  for.  first,  carrying  out  a 
price  support  program;  second,  paying 
an  export  subsidy;  third,  advertising  or 
promoting  the  sale  of  tobacco;  fourth, 
financing  the  foreign  sale  of  tobacco 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  and 
fifth,  inspecting  or  grading  tobacco. 

I  think  it  particularly  important  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  no  other 
crop  save  cotton  is  supported  with  free 
Inspection.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  cost  of  the  cotton  inspection  is  more 
than  paid  back  to  the  Government 
through  certain  other  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  handling  of 
that  crop. 

This  is  a  case,  Mr.  President,  which  I 
have  called  schizophrenia,  in  that  we 
look  in  two  directions.  If  we  are  taking 
up  a  health  bill,  we  of  course  restrict  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  we  spend  money  to 
educate  people  not  to  use  tobacco,  smd 
we  spend  money  on  research  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  disease  caused  by  tobacco, 
and  we  spend  money  to  develop  systems 
to  help  people  who  have  become  addicted 
to  the  use  of  tobacco  to  break  the  habit 
if  they  wish  to  do  so.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  down  that  road  and  we  have 
made  substantial  progress. 

We  now  prohibit  by  law  the  advertis- 
ing of  tobacco  on  television  and  radio. 
We  are  not  alone.  Canada  recently 
adopted  similar  restrictions.  Many  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  them.  Tobacco 
has  become  known  as  one  of  the  great 
k'Uers  worldwide  and  a  great  cause  of 
aisease;  yet  while  we  are  doing  that,  we 
continue  to  support  tobacco  prices  or  to 
encourage  farmers  to  plant  tobacco. 

Admittedly,  when  the  growing  of 
tobacco  in  this  country  first  began,  it 
was  not  medically  Known  that  tobacco 
had  the  harmful  effects  it  does.  There- 
fore, we  have  a  long  history  of  growing 
tobacco  and  processing  and  selling  it. 
But  that  time  has  passed.  The  time  now 
is  to  withdraw  our  money  from  support 
of  tobacco  smd  move  that  money  into  an 
area  that  will  encourage  thost  who  make 
their  livelihoods  from  tobacco  to  shift 
over  to  some  other  kind  of  farming,  or 
some  other  business,  where  the  outcome 
will  not  be  harmful  to  the  health  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ment was  presented  last  year.  It  was  not 
adopted.  It  is  being  introduced  this  year. 
I  have  made  many  efforts  to  have  legisla- 


tive committees  consider  this  matter  and 
have  it  made  a  part  of  authorizing  legis- 
Ir^tion.  but  I  have  been  unsuccessful.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Seiuite  Is  going 
to  deal  with  this  problem,  it  must  deal 
with  it  here  and  now  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  adopted  and  that 
moneys  in  the  budget,  and  In  the  bill 
before  us,  that  are  directed  toward  the 
price  support  or  processing  or  advertis- 
ing or  otherwise  encouraging  the  use 
of  tobacco  be  deleted,  which  I  think 
would  be  well  In  line  with  the  pleas  of 
the  President  which  appear  in  the  head- 
lines of  our  newspapers  today  asking 
Congress  to  hold  down  on  appropria- 
tions, to  put  a  ceiling  on  what  we  spend, 
and  not  spend  money  for  uimecessary 
things.  In  this  case  we  are  being  asked 
to  spend  money  to  promote  a  crop  which 
we  have  already  appropriated  money  to 
help  people  not  use  because  of  the  health 
hazard. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce). 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  President,  farm  programs  have 
been  imder  attack  for  a  number  of  years 
now.  Time  after  time  opponents  of  farm 
legislation  have  used  every  trick  In  the 
book  to  discredit,  degrade,  and  criticize 
producers  of  our  food  and  fiber. 

And  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  as  the  farm  population,  and  number 
of  farms  decresise,  the  shrillness  of  the 
opposing  voices  increases  In  direct  pro- 
portion. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  would  accomplish  the 
same  purposes  as  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
last  year.  And  the  same  argiunents  ap- 
ply against  it. 

This  Is  a  most  vicious  amendment.  It 
would,  In  effect,  abolish  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram as  we  know  It. 

All  of  the  purposes  of  the  amendment 
are  aimed  directly  at  the  hearts  of  to- 
bacco growers. 

It  would  literally  destroy  the  program, 
and  the  honest  God-fearing  people  who 
participate  in  that  program. 

It  would  literally  confiscate  their  prop- 
erty by  Government  fiat. 

It  would  literally  make  beggars  out  of 
self-supporting,  self-reliant  people. 

And  for  what.  I  have  no  answer.  For  I 
can  see  no  earthly  good  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  only  thing  it  will  accomplish  is  to 
make  paupers  out  of  tobacco  growers, 
and  cause  harm  to  our  national  economy. 
The  purpose  of  tobacco  programs  is  to 
stabilize  production  and  assure  fair  prices 
to  growers. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  about 
515.000  tobacco  farms  in  the  United 
States.  About  2  billion  poimds  of  tobacco 
are  produced  on  about  899,000  acres  on 
these  farms. 

On  many  farms  more  than  one  family 
depends  upon  the  Income  from  tobacco 
sales.  So  about  625,000  farm  families 
share  in  the  proceeds  from  tobswjco  sales. 
The  average  size  of  a  tobacco  allotment 
is  1.68  acres.  And  yet.  tobacco  is  one  of 


the  few  crops  that  can  still  utilize  family 
labor  and  provide  a  reasonable  income  m 
a  small  taxm.  Thus  it  represents  the 
strongest  bastion  of  the  small  family 
type  concept. 

However,  if  the  program  is  abolished, 
farm  tobacco  prices,  and  land  values 
would  drop  pi-ecipitiously.  Farm  income 
would  become  a  negative  factor  In  many 
instances.  Production  would  decrease, 
while  Imports  would  probably  increase. 
Growers  would  be  forced  off  their  farms. 
Many  would  go  onto  welfare  rolls  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  this  program.  Some 
would  be  forced  to  move  to  urban  areas 
where  problems  already  exceeds  resources 
in  many  cases. 

The  whole  economy  of  tobacco  pro- 
ducing areas  would  be  adversely  affected, 
disastrously  in  many  instances. 

There  would  be  no  benefits  to  any- 
one if  this  amendment  were  adopted. 

Of  course,  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  will  say  they  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment money  because  subsidies  wrtll  be 
prohibited. 

But  what  Is  the  cost  of  the  tobacco 
program  to  the  Government? 

In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  realized  los.s  on 
the  tobacco  price  support  program 
amounted  to  only  $99,898.  That  Is  it.  Ex- 
port payments  on  tobacco  totaled  $29.1 
million.  And  sales  under  Public  Law  480 
amounted  to  $25,917,151,  of  which  $10,- 
121,191  was  credit  sales  for  dollars.  The 
total  cost,  even  Including  Public  Law 
480  and  dollar  credit  sales,  amounts  to 
only  $55,115,018. 

The  cost  of  the  tobacco  price  support 
program  Is  one  of  the  lowest  of  all 
commodities. 

Compare  this  with  the  Income  to  the 
Federal  Government  from  taxes  collected 
on  tobacco  products  which  totaled  $2.2 
billion  in  calendar  year  1971.  States  col- 
lected another  $2.6  billion.  Thus,  total 
Federal  and  State  taxes  collected  in  1971 
amounted  to  $4.8  billion. 

And,  from  1961  through  1971  total  Fed- 
eral and  State  taxes  collected  on  tobacco 
produced  amounted  to  $44.9  billion. 

The  limited  export  payments  program 
for  tobacco  which  the  amendment  would 
prohibit  is  designed  to  expand  foreign 
markets  for  U.S.  tobacco  by  making  our 
tobacco  more  competitive  with  foreign 
prices.  Last  year  the  subsidy  amounted 
to  $29.1  million. 

In  1971  export  sales  of  tobacco  added 
$473.3  million  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position.  Since  1960  our  balance- 
of -payments  position  has  been  improved 
in  the  amount  of  $5.1  billion  by  export 
sales  of  tobacco.  Therefore,  tobacco  sales 
abroad  benefit  our  economy. 

We  can  reduce  or  eliminate  this  sub- 
sidy to  exporters  but  it  will  not  help  this 
country.  Rather  It  will  help  all  foreipn 
countries  which  produce  tobacco.  And 
believe  me  they  will  not  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. So  to  save  $29.1  million  we  are 
gsonbllng  on  losing  a  market  that 
brought  Into  this  country  $473.3  million 
in  1971  and  $5.1  billion  since  1960. 

Maybe  this  makes  good  sense  to  some 
people  but  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  m*». 
Also,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  expand 
sales  of  tobacco  abroad,  we  have  a  rathf  r 
small  but  important  market  development 
program  in  several  foreign  countries.  For 
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the  fiscal  year  1971  about  $240,000  equiv- 
alent in  foreign  currencies  earned 
through  sales  under  Public  Law  480  was 
unauthorized  for  this  use. 

This  is  similar  to  programs  we  have 
for  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  beef, 
livestock  and  a  host  of  other  com- 
modities. 

We  have  found  that  export  sales  are 
not  made  by  luck,  but  require  vigorous 
promotion,  market  contacts,  aggressive 
selling  and  a  quality  product.  We  must 
continue  tiiis  program  if  we  intend  to 
maintain  or  expand  our  expoit  sales 
which  are  extremely  important  to  our 
balance-of-payments  position. 

The  amendment  would  also  prohibit 
sales  imder  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954. 

Last  year  these  sales  amounted  to  $25.9 
million,  of  which  $10.1  million  was  credit 
sales  for  dollars. 

The  less  developed  countries  which 
purchase  imder  Public  Law  480  author- 
izations use  the  funds  generated  by  the 
sales  for  their  economic  development. 

They  are  also  spared  the  additional 
drain  on  their  currencies  by  not  having 
to  purchase  in  world  markets. 

The  opportunity  for  betterment  of 
their  economic  position  would  be  denied 
them  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
I  can  see  no  useful  purpose  being 
served  by  cutting  off  Public  Law  480  sales. 
The  people  would  continue  to  use  to- 
bacco. Purchases  would  be  made  from 
other  countries,  and  the  Importing  coim- 
try  would  suffer  economic  deterioration. 
And  finally  the  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Government  funds  for 
inspection  and  grading  services  which 
Department  of  Agricultuie  presently 
provides.  In  fiscal  year  1970  the  cost 
was  only  $4.5  millon. 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  to  make  farmers 
pay  for  this  service.  It  is  a  contemptible 
provision,  as  are  all  of  the  purposes  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
accomplish  no  good  whatsoever. 
It  will  not  stop  the  sale  of  tobacco. 
It  will  not  stop  the  advertising  of  to- 
bacco. 

It  will  not  make  it  unla^'ful  to  smoke 
tobacco. 

It  will  not  contribute  one  iota  to  bet- 
ter health  in  this  Nation,  but  it  will  be 
harmful  to  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  past  6  years,  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governments  have 
collected  in  taxes  aboutj|45  billion  from 
tobacco.  What  would  happen  if  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  Is  adopted?  Would  it 
stop  the  production  of  tobacco?  No.  To- 
bacco would  still  be  produced.  Would  it 
stop  the  smoking  of  tobacco?  No.  The 
smoking  of  tobacco  would  still  continue. 
So  what  we  would  do  is  destroy  the 
effective  livelihood  of  these  600,000-plus 
people.  Most  of  them  would  be  driven  off 
their  farms,  they  would  be  put  on  wel- 
fare, and  they  would  migrate  to  our  great 
urban  areas  where  they  would  add  to 
the  problems  of  poverty,  housing,  con- 
gestion, pollution,  crime,  and  welfare 
that  now  plague  our  cities,  a  situation 
tliat  we  call  our  tirban  crisis. 
So  this  is  purely  a  vicious  amendment 


It  is  designed  only  to  pimish  the  to- 
bacco grower  in  this  country.  It  has  no 
other  purpose. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  only  2.9 
million  farms  left  in  this  coimtry,  with  a 
farm  population  of  9.4  million  persons, 
only  4.6  of  the  total  population. 

This  is  not  a  potent  political  force  or 
voice  as  the  opponents  of  farm  legis- 
lation see  it. 

Mr.  President,  true  or  not,  I  will  not 
take  advantage  of  a  downtrodden  peo- 
ple who  have  literally  devoted  their  lives 
to  furthering  the  interests  of  this  great 
Nation. 

On  the  contrarj',  I  will  expend  eveiy 
ounce  of  energy  at  my  command  toward 
defending  them. 

I  have  in  the  past,  and  will  continue 
to  do  all  In  my  power  toward  furthering 
their  interest,  and  in  so  doing,  further- 
ing the  interest  of  all  our  people  and  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, has  said,  that  this  is  not  a  health 
measure.  If  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
wanted  to  stop  the  smoking  and  con- 
sumption of  tobacco  and  tobacco  prod- 
ucts by  law,  the  only  way  he  could  do  it 
would  be  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Of  course  we  know  he  is  not  going 
to  offer  that  type  of  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  if  he  did  it  would 
be  rejected  by  Congress  and  by  the 
States.  So  it  is  not  a  health  amendment 
at  all  that  he  is  offering. 

What  he  has  offered  is  an  amendment 
which,  if  adopted,  would  destroy  over 
500,000  farms  and  farm  famlUes  In  this 
country. 

He  states  in  his  letter  to  each  one  of 
us  that  he  would  like  to  save  money.  I 
want  to  give  some  facts  about  the  tobacco 
program,  and  the  sale  of  tobacco  prod- 
ucts: 

Consumers  pay  about  $12.5  billion  for 
tobacco  products.  Of  this  amount,  some 
$4.8  billion  is  paid  In  Federal  and  State 
excise  taxes.  The  farmers  received  $1.3 
billion  last  year  for  their  leaf  tobacco. 

One-third  of  the  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products  of  this  counti-y  are  exported. 
Last  year,  tobacco  exports  amounted  to 
$683  million — and  95  percent  of  that  was 
for  dollars. 

Something  has  been  said  about  costs 
under  Public  Law  480,  the  so-called  food 
for  peace  program.  Tobacco  export  sales 
under  Public  Law  480  amounted  to  $26 
million  last  year,  but  total  tobacco  ex- 
ports were  $683  million — more  than  95 
percent  for  dollars,  which  of  course  is 
of  great  value  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  cost  of  the  tobacco  price  support 
loan  program  last  year  was  less  than 
$100,000;  according  to  the  latest  figures, 
about  $99,000. 1  will  say,  for  the  informa- 


tion of  my  friend  from  Utah,  where  sugar 
beets  are  grown,  that  I  am  informed  that 
the  cost  of  the  support  program  for 
sugar  producers  last  year  was  $84  mil- 
lion, against  less  than  $100,000  for  the 
tobacco  price  support  program.  The  cost 
of  the  tobacco  price  support  program 
since  1933,  the  beginning  of  the  farm 
programs,  has  been  $60  million — a  frac- 
tion of  a  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  farm 
price  support  programs  and  less  than 
last  year's  cost  of  the  sugar  support  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  about  the 
export  subsidy.  There  is  a  5  cents  a 
poimd  subsidy  on  tobacco  exported.  The 
subsidy  cost  $28  million,  but  we  exported 
$683  million  worth  of  tobacco.  And,  of 
course,  other  products  are  similarly 
treated. 

Most  Important,  Mr.  President,  to- 
bacco growers  have  made  tremendous 
efforts  year  after  year  to  control  produc- 
tion so  that  their  program  could  operate 
without  great  loss  to  the  Government  or 
cost  to  taxpayers.  As  President  Eisen- 
hower stated  in  his  farm  message,  to- 
bacco farmers  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices necessary  to  keep  supplies  in  line 
with  demand.  They  did  so  again  last 
year,  by  adapting  for  hurley  tobacco  the 
poundage  program,  which  I  introduced 
in  the  Senate,  and  which  today  is  an 
outstanding  success.  Farmers  are  receiv- 
ing good  prices — well  above  the  support 
level — the  Government  is  taking  no  bur- 
ley,  loan  stocks  are  being  sold  at  a  profit, 
exports  are  up.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
no  farm  program  Is  working  better  today 
than  the  tobacco  program— for  farmers, 
for  the  Government,  and  for  the  public. 
That  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  knowledge, 
experience,  determination,  and  coopera- 
tion of  tobacco  farmers,  and  to  the  hard 
work,  patience  and  imity  of  their  lead- 
ership. Tobacco  fanners  have  worked  to 
protect  their  program,  and  have  kept  it 
sound.  I  am  glad  they  have  done  so,  for 
the  hurley  program  today  can  be  de- 
fended against  attack  and  it  Is  for  that 
reason,  I  believe,  that  this  attempt  to 
destroy  the  program  will  fall. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  except 
that,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  this 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
health.  Its  effect  would  be  to  destroy  the 
livelihood  of  more  than  500,000  farmers 
In  this  country. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  take  the  bread  out  of 
the  mouths  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
little  children  residing  In  25  different 
States.  It  will  take  almost  $5  billion  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
the  treasuries  of  the  States  and  munici- 
palities. It  will  increase  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  by  approximatelv 
$650  million. 

It  is  based  upon  a  theory  that  no  one 
can  prove.  The  medical  profession  itself 
recognizes  that  the  cause  of  cancer  is 
unknown.  It  is  defined  as  an  autonomous 
growth  of  new  tissue  without  known 
basic  cause. 
The  fact  is  that  ever  since  lung  cancer 
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has  been  diagnosed  as  a  separate  disease, 
it  has  always  been  noticed  that  It  has 
two  essential  conditions  annexed  to  it. 
The  first  is  that  it  is  a  disease  of  men 
rather  than  women,  and  although  the 
smoking  of  cigarettes  among  women  has 
vastly  increased,  the  ratio  of  deaths  due 
to  lung  cancer  between  men  and  women 
is  virtually  the  same  as  it  was  when  lung 
cancer  was  first  diagnosed  as  a  sepa- 
rate disease. 

Another  condition  annexed  to  lung 
cancer  is  that  It  is  a  disease  of  the  aged, 
and  that  its  incidence  is  virtually  the 
same  now  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  diag- 
nosed as  a  separate  disease.  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  a  person  starts  smoking  ciga- 
rettes at  14  or  40,  if  he  has  lung  cancer, 
the  disease  occurs  at  the  same  time,  and 
there  has  been  no  change,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  many  young  people  start 
smoking  at  an  early  age. 

Down  in  my  coimtry,  an  old  moun- 
taineer went  to  a  store  to  pay  his  grocery 
bill,  and  the  grocer  told  him  what  the 
bill  was.  It  was  more  than  the  old  moun- 
taineer thought  it  ought  to  be,  so  he 
protested. 

The  grocer  got  out  his  account  books, 
laid  them  on  the  coimter,  and  said: 

Here  are  the  figures;  you  know,  figiires 
4ont  Ue. 

And  the  old  moimtaineer  said: 
No,  figures  don't  Ue,  but  liars  sure   do 
figure. 

On  the  basis  of  imcertain  statistics 
alone,  some  political  doctors  say  that 
tobacco  is  a  grave  hazard  to  health.  The 
medical  doctors  who  treat  disease  do  not 
necessarily  say  that.  Many  of  them  say 
there  Is  no  proof  of  any  connection  be- 
tween the  cigarette  smoking  and  dis- 
ease. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  of  facts  relating  to  tobacco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FOR  Background  Information 

BOMK  PACTS  ABOXrr  TOBACCO 

In  1971,  total  U.S.  consumption  Including 
overseas  armed  forces  was : 

Over  556  bUllon  cigarettes; 

About  7.8  bUllon  domestic  and  Imported 
cigars  and  cigarUlos; 

About  70  mUllon  pounds  of  smoking 
tobacco; 

Over  71.8  mUllon  pounds  of  cliewing 
tobacco;  and 

About  26.6  mUlion  pounds  of  snuff. 

The  1971  output  of  cigarettes  from  U.S. 
factories  was  576  billion. 

Of  the  total  output.  14.7  billion  cigarettes 
were  shipped  to  overseas  forces,  2.7  billion  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  U.S.  Islands  and  31.8  billion 
to  other  countries. 

Here  are  some  more  facts  about  the  agri- 
culture, manufacturing,  distribution,  taxa- 
tion, costs  and  services  of  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry. In  the  following,  all  figures  are  esti- 
mates for  1971  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Sources  are  noted  in  the  last  page. 

TOBACCO  product  EXPENDITURES 

In  1971,  US.  expenditures  for  tobacco 
products  totaled  an  estimated  $12,500,000,000, 
an  increase  of  about  SI  bUllon  over  1970. 

About  $11.4  bUlion  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures was  for  cigarettes,  »690  mUlion  for 
cigars  and  $420  mUllon  for  smoking  and 
chewing  tobacco  and  snufT. 


WORU>  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 

Total  world  production  of  tobacco  In  1971 
is  estimated  at  about  10.0  bUllon  pounds, 
down  3  percent  from  the  record  high  in  1967, 
but  over  12.6  percent  above  the  6-year 
1960-64  production,  and  about  the  same  as 
1970. 

The  United  States  produced  1.741,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  in  1971.  Other  major  to- 
bacco producing  nations  are:  India  (771,000,- 
000  pounds),  BrazU  (436,000,000  pounds), 
Pakistan  (349.000,000  poimds),  Japan  (330,- 
000,000  pounds),  and  Turkey  (325,000,000 
pounds) . 

FARMING 

Tohacco  growers 

Tobacco  Is  grown  in  26  of  the  nation's 
states  on  625.000  farms  (1971  estimate).* 
There  were  629,282  allotments  totaling  843.- 
000  acres  Issued  to  grow  tobacco  in  the  US. 
In  1971.  The  total  tobacco  acreage  harvested 
was  about  842,780  with  an  average  yield  of 
2,078  pounds  per  eicre. 

Tobacco  growing  requires  a  great  deal  of 
labor.  A  farmer  and  his  famUy,  with  the  aid 
of  hired  help,  must  put  in  about  460  man- 
hours  of  labor  to  raise  one  acre  of  tobacco. 
It  takes  about  8  man-hours  to  raise  an  acre 
of  wheat. 

Crop  irtcome 

In  1971,  tobacco  was  the  fifth  largest  cash 
cxGp  In  the  United  States,  behind  com,  soy- 
beans and  wheat  and  cotton.  Farmers  pro- 
duced a  tobacco  crop  worth  about  $1.4  bil- 
lion, representing  about  2.6  percent  of  the 
total  for  all  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
United  States.  The  value  of  the  1971  tobacco 
crop  in  16  major  tobacco  states  was: 

North  Carolina - $666,126,000 

Kentucky 288,604.000 

South    CaroUna 100.283,000 

Virginia    92,812.000 

Georgia -— —  91.054.000 

Tennessee    84,462,000 

Florida    - 26.369.000 

Connecticut    23,846,000 

Maryland   23.328,000 

Ohio    —  14.815.000 

Pennsylvania    11,164.000 

Wisconsin    —  10,762.000 

Indiana    10.604.000 

Massachusetts    8.463.000 

Missouri    4,313,000 

West    Virginia 2,353,000 

To  a  lesser  extent,  tobacco  Is  alBO  grown  In 
Alabama,  Arkansas.  Delaware.  Illinois.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota  and  New  York. 
Auctions 

About  95  percent  of  the  nation's  tobacco  Is 
sold  at  auction  In  176  markets  m  12  states. 
About  5  percent  of  the  nation's  tobacco, 
largely  cigar  leaf,  is  sold  directly  from  the 
farms  or  by  fanner's  cooperatives. 

In  1971  there  were  894  warehouses  at  the 
markets  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Maryland.  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  Ohio.  In- 
dUna.  and  Missouri.  They  handle  13  types  of 
tobacco  leaf. 

MANUFACTURING 

Factories 

In  1971  there  were  about  200  tobacco  prod- 
iKSts  factories,  large  and  snoall.  in  26  states. 
They  held  federal  permitt  to  manufacture 
cigarettes  or  cigars. 

There  were  200  licensed  warehouses,  which 
store  cigarettes,  cigars  and  other  tobacco 
products  before  shipment  to  Canada.  Mex- 
ico and  overseas. 


•  Tlie  number  of  farms  is  a  USDA  esti- 
mate based  on  the  1964  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  aUotment  total  Is  larger  than  the 
number  of  farms  because  of  farms  having 
more  than  one  type  of  allotment,  farms  not 
growing  tobacco  in  a  given  year  and  defini- 
tional differences. 


North  Carolina  leads  In  cigarette  produc- 
tion. Other  large  producers  are  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

Employment 

Tobacco  manufacturers  employ  about  72,- 

100  men  and  women. 

Employees:  1971* 

Cigarette 37.000 

Cigar    - 17,600 

Chewing,  smoking 3.  900 

Stemming,  redrylug 13,600 

Total  - —  "72.100 

*  Estimated. 

EXPORTS 

The  United  States  Is  the  leading  tobacco 
exporter  and  the  third  largest  tobacco  Im- 
porter. In  recent  years  about  35  percent  of 
the  U.S.  tobacco  crop  has  been  exported.  In 
calendar  1971,  U.S.  exports  of  leaf  tobacco 
and  manufactured  products  totaled  some 
$683  mUlion. 

Leaf 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  and 
leaf  tobacco  In  calendar  1971  were  473  mU- 
llon pounds  In  export  weight.  This  represenU 
a  seven  percent  decrease  compared  with  1970. 
This  decline  was  due  to  dock  strikes  limiting 
fourth  quarter  shipments.  Value  of  the  1971 
leaf  export  was  $462  mlUlon,  compared  with 
$488  In  1970. 

Exports 

The  United  States  also  exported  $221  mil- 
lion worth  of  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products  in  calendar  1971. 

About  32  biUlon  cigarettes,  valued  at  $183 
million  went  to  weU  over  100  foreign  coun- 
tries in  1971.  Among  the  leading  Importers 
were  Hong  Kong,  Belgium-Luxemburg. 
Spain.  Panama,  Netherlands-AntUles.  Leban- 
non,  Switzerland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ecuador, 
Kuwait  and  Japan. 

Also  exported  In  1971  were  63  mUllon 
cigars. 

Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  have 
increased  steadily  In  recent  years;  the  quan- 
tity for  calendar  1971  was  31  million  pounds. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  exported  1.2 
million  pounds  of  pacliaged  smoking  tobacco 
and  39,000  pounds  of  snuff  and  chewing  to- 
bacco. 

Taxes 

Tobacco  taxes  for  fiscal  1971  totaled  about 
$4,976,810,000  of  federal,  state  and  local  gov' 
emmenta.  About  98  percent  of  that  repre- 
sented taxes  on  cigarettes — some  $4,889,016.- 
000.  Taxes  on  other  tobacco  products  totaled 
about  $87,796,000. 

The  federal  government's  share  of  the  tax 
burden  vims  $2,306,686,000,  with  cigarette  Ux- 
es  representing  97.4  percent  of  the  total  or 
$2,149,527,000. 

State  taxes  on  all  tobacco  products  totaled 
an  estimated  $2,696,718,000.  Local  govern- 
ment tobacco  taxes  totaled  $74,507,000. 

In  1971.  because  of  the  Increased  cigarette 
taxes  In  many  of  the  50  states  that  levied  such 
taxes,  smokers  paid  9.5  percent  more  in  state 
cigarette  taxes  than  in  1970.  More  than  60 
percent  of  the  retail  cost  of  cigarettes  goes  to 
federal,  state,  and  local  government  ireasiirie.s 
in  the  form  of  cigarette  excises. 
Sources 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Annual 
Report  on  Tobaacco  Satistics. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  To- 
bacco Situation,  Issued  quarterly. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Foreign  Ag- 
riculture Circnilar. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Economic 
Research  Service. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Employment 
and  Earnings  Statistics  0/  the  United  States. 

VS.  Department  of  Treasury.  IBS  Toiiacco 
Division.  Alcohol  and,  Tobacco  Summary 
Statistics. 

■Rjbacco  Tax  Council.  5407  Patterson  Ave- 
nue. Richmond  Va.  2326  The  Tax  Burden  on 
Tobacco. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  suggest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Utah  that  If  he  wants  to  do 
something  constructive  relating  to  the 
health  of  America,  he  ought  to  do  some- 
tliing  about  sugar  beets,  which  grow 
in  Utah.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  health 
bulletin  for  February  6.  1972.  which  says 
that  every  year  46,000  Americans  die  of 
cancer  of  the  colon,  and  that  cancer  of 
the  colon  is  caused  by  sugar  and  flour. 

I  would  also  call  my  friend's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  1969  three  distin- 
guished British  physicians  printed  a 
book  entitled  "Diabetes,  Coronary 
Thrombosis,  and  Saccharine  Disease." 

ThiA  book,  which  is  documented  just 
like  the  accounts  of  the  poUttcal  doctors 
over  in  the  Surgeon  General's  office  are 
documented,  points  to  sugar,  as  a  single 
most  Imjwrtant  factor  leading  to  the 
following  diseases:  First,  coronary  heart 
disease;  second,  diabetes;  third,  peptic 
ulcer:  fourth,  diverticular  disease  of  the 
colon:  fifth,  hemorrhoids:  sixth,  vari- 
cose veins. 

If  we  take  what  the  political  doctors 
say  about  smoking  cigarettes  and  what 
the  other  doctors  say  about  sugar,  we 
are  likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  ought  to  do  what  is  outlined  in  this 
little  verse: 

"Cbolesterml  la   poisonous,  ao   never,  never 
eat  It. 
Sugar,  too,  may  mxuder  you,  tbere's  no  way 

to  beat  it. 
Some  fooda  were  ailed  with  vitamins  till 

prooeaalnc  destroyed  It. 
So  tet  your  Itfa  be  ordered  by  each  docu- 
mented fact 
And  die  of  malnutrition  with  your  arteries 
Intact." 
And  warily  watch  every  sunny  sky  for  bolts 
of  lightning. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
the  Senate  finds  itself  confronted  with 
the  annual  "tobacco  program  tennina- 
tion  smMndment." 

Once  more,  I  find  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  defending  the  Nation's  and  Ken- 
tucky's tobacco  growers,  a  task  I  find 
more  pleasant  as  each  year  goes  by. 

Although  lessening  somewhat  in  fer- 
vor, the  almost  reUgious  campaign 
against  smoking  has  been  based  more 
on  statistical  fantasy  than  hard  scien- 
tific fact.  But,  more  about  that  later. 

The  tobacco  Inspection  and  price  sup- 
port program  is  important  to  Kentucky. 
In  my  State,  five  types  of  tobacco  are 
grown.  Of  these,  burley  tobacco  is  the 
most  renowned.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
is  more  burley  grown  than  in  Kentucky. 

The  cash  vsJue  of  all  types  of  tobacco 
sold  in  Kentucky  during  the  1971-72 
."^eason  came  to  over  $287  million.  Of  this 
total,  burley  leaf  accounted  for  well  over 
$272  million.  The  total  represents  74 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  State's  cash 
crops. 

Production  of  tobacco  in  Kentucky  is 
the  occupation  of  nearly  170.000  farm 
families — about  a  quarter  of  the  \J& 
tobacco  farm  population — and  their  sea- 
sonal helpers.  A  ooosiderable  labor  force 
Is  employed  In  processing  plants,  auction 
warehouses,  tobacco  factories,  and  by 
various  services.  About  a  sixth  of  all 


cigarettes  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  were  made  in  Louisville's  four 
factories  during  the  latest  year  of  record. 

But  what  of  tobacco's  contribution  to 
the  country  as  a  whole?  Well,  about  3 
million  members  of  farm  families  earn 
their  principal  livelihood  from  the  crop. 
Ihey  live  In  22  States  and  derive  about 
a  $1.4  billion  a  year  from  the  leaf. 

In  Industry,  more  than  100,000  workers 
are  gainfully  employed  In  tobacco  manu- 
facturing and  collect  an  annual  payroll 
of  more  than  a  taxable  half  billion  dol- 
lars. 

There  are  more  than  4.500  wholesale 
firms  that  distribute  the  product  to  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  thousands  of  retail  out- 
lets that  depend  on  cigarette  sales  for  a 
substantial  part  of  their  income. 

There  are  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  realized  from  the  export 
of  tobacco  and  tobacco  products.  In  all, 
there  are  329  industries  directly  or  indi- 
rectly involved  in  selling  their  products 
to  the  tobacco  industry,  rangtog  from 
cellophane  and  advertising  to  transport- 
ation and  steel. 

And,  lest  we  forget,  the  Federal,  State. 
and  local  governments'  share  in  all  taxes 
levied  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  products 
amounts  to  a  staggering  $4.6  biUion. 
These  tax  collectors  at  all  levels  receive 
more  than  five  times  from  an  acre  of 
tobacco  than  the  farmers  who  cultivate 
It.  The  tax  collectors  receive  approxi- 
mately $7,500  on  an  acre  of  tobacco.  But 
the  farmer — the  man  who  performs  this 
back-breaking  work — grosses  about 
$1,400  on  that  acre,  and  yet  there  are 
some  who  would  ruin  these  "tax"  farms, 
along  with  those  very  hardworking  per- 
sons who  inhabit  them. 

Of  course,  those  opposed  to  tobacco 
and  cigarette  smoking  will  say  that  In 
spite  of  all  this — smoking  is  harmful  to 
your  health,  smoking  causes  this,  smok- 
ing causes  that. 

In  spite  of  antismoking  rhetoric  and 
innuendoes,  the  state  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  causal  relationship 
between  smoking  and  health  has  not  de- 
veloped much  further  than  when  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  held  13  days  of  hearings  in 
1969. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
statements  from  those  hearings  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

It  is  now  July  27,  1972,  and  the  fore- 
going statements — antismoking  zealots 
to  the  contrary — are  still  valid.  In  fact, 
after  extensive  scientific  and  medical 
testimony  before  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's Consumer  Subcommittee  in 
February  of  this  year,  the  conclusion  was 
that  nothing  new  has  been  determined 
regarding  the  medical  and  scientific  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  health. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  a  scientific 
verdict  still  remains  to  be  rendered,  let 
me  quote  from  the  recent  record  of  the 
February  hearings  held  by  the  Consum- 
er Subcommittee. 

Several  eminent  scientific  witnesses 
expressed  grave  doubts  about  many  often 
repeated  smoking  and  health  theories. 
For  example,  Dr.  Sheldon  C.  Sommers, 
research  director  and  chairman  of  the 
scientific  advisory  board  of  the  Council 
for  Tobacco  Research,  pointed  out  that 


with  respect  to  lung  cancer,  the  newly 
published  Standard  American  Textbook 
of  Pathology,  Includes  this  statement: 

The  close  relationship  between  certain 
types  of  lung  carcinomas  and  cigarette  smok- 
ing has  been  made  well  known,  as  has  the 
lesser  relationship  to  cigar  and  pipe  smok- 
ing. Whether  or  not  a  cause-and-eilect  rela- 
ti(»ishlp  has  been  proved  Is  a  blend  of  logi- 
cal, statistical  and  emotional  argument. 

Dr.  Sommers  noted  that  the  text  omits 
mention  of  biological  evidence  or  scien- 
tific proof  In  the  blend  of  argument. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Hockett,  acting  scientific 
director  of  the  Council  for  Tobacco  Re- 
search, testified  that — 

It  has  not  been  shown  whether,  how,  to 
what  extent  or  In  whom  cigarette  smoking 
can  contribute  to  the  etiology  causation  at 
any  disease  that  is  presently  a  major  cause 
of  illness  or  early  disease. 

He  did  not  fhid  any  convincing  evi- 
dence that  either  "tar"  or  nicotine  or 
any  other  agent  in  cigarette  smoke  has 
l)een  "incriminated"  In  relation  to  any 
human  disease.  He  said: 

Consequently  there  Is  no  scientific  basis 
on  which  to  establish  "maximum  acceptable 
levels  of  tar,  nicotine,  or  other  incriminated 
agents"  as  proposed  In  S.  1454. 

Dr.  Ronald  Okun,  assistant  professor 
at  the  University  of  California  School  of 
Medicine  at  Irvine,  who  testified  on  the 
basis  of  his  experience  and  a  review  of 
the  scientific  Uterature  including  the  re- 
cent Surgeon  General's  report,  said: 

I  cannot  tell  the  significance  of  nicotine 
content,  "tar"  content,  and  potential  carbon 
monoxide  levels  derived  from  cigarette  smoke 
on  health. 

He  said  that  a  false  sense  of  signifi- 
cance, if  not  security,  can  be  derived  by 
the  nonscientific  public  form  govem- 
moit  establishment  of  maximum  levels 
of  these  constituents. 

Dr.  Arthur  Furst,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Chemical  Biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco,  noted  that — 

While  we  have  been  able  to  induce  lung 
cancer  in  animals  by  the  Inhalation  of  vari- 
ous substances,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
this  using  tobacco  smoke. 

He  said  further  that — 

Setting  limits  on  compounds  formed  in 
tobacco  smoke  or  condensate  would  be  to  act 
in  what  Is  nearly  a  scientific  vacuum  as  far 
as  good  experimental  data  is  concerned. 

Regarding  attempts  of  the  Surgeon 
General  and  others  to  deny  the  existence 
of    a    legitimate   scientific    controversy, 
about  smoking  and  health.  Dr.  Furst  de- 
clared: 

When  you  say  there  is  no  honest  disagree- 
ment, you  are  simply  saying  that  people  who 
disagree  are  not  honest,  and  this  I  resent. 

Also,  during  the  recent  hearings  on 
the  National  Cancer  Attack  Act  of  1971. 
an  eminent  scientist  when  asked  to  name 
the  agent  in  cigarettes  that  causes  can- 
cer said: 

I  think  we  can  state  now  that  we  do  not 
know  the  precise  cause  of  malignant  changes 
within  the  cell. 

When  asked  again  to  name  the  In- 
gredient In  cigarettes  that  Is  the  cause 
of  cancer  he  said: 

We  do  not  have  f  uU  and  precise  knowledge 
of  Just  exactly  what  causes  cancer. 
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So  what  has  happened?  In  1969  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  banning  cigarette 
advertising  on  television  and  imposing 
a  harsh  warning  language  on  each  pack 
of  cigarettes.  What  was  the  effect?  Well. 
50  million  people  Ignored  the  warnings 
and  the  television  ban  and  cigarette 
sales  are  up. 

Where  are  we  now?  Well,  since  that 
device  of  dubious  constitutionality  did 
not  work,  the  antismoking  groups  em- 
barked on  a  policy  of  prohibition  in 
everything  but  the  name  itself.  The  elim- 
ination of  the  price  support  and  pro- 
duction control  programs  Is  merely  the 
latest  of  programs  and  policies  toward 
this  end. 

Prohibition?  Yes,  I  said  prohibition. 
For  example.  Dr.  Horn,  director  of 
HEW's  national  clearinghouse  for  smok- 
ing propaganda,  testified  before  the  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee  on  S.  1415,  a  bill 
to  allow  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  set  "tar"  and  nicotine  standards,  that 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned  in  regard  to 
a  safe  level  of  "tar"  and  nicotine  "on 
the  basis  of  the  information  we  now 
have,  it  would  still  be  zero  consvunption 
of  cigarettes." 

Yes,  that  Is  right.  The  Government's 
chief  propagandist  said  zero  consump- 
tion. A  very  clever  way  to  achieve  prohi- 
bition. But,  even  assuming  the  validity 
of  the  cormectlon  between  smoking  and 
health  by  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  not.  Is  this  a  logicsd  and 
rational  way  to  proceed? 
The  answer  is  no. 

For  a  moment,  let  us  review  the  to- 
bacco price  support  system  that  the  Moss 
amendment  would  abolish.  From  1933  to 
1971.  the  Federal  Government's  cost  in 
sustaining  and  operating  the  tobacco 
price  support  system  was  less  than  $60 
million  or  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
cost  for  all  farm  commodity  price  sup- 
port operations.  That  is  correct.  In  38 
years,  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
less  than  $60  million,  while  in  1  year 
alone  it  collects  over  $2  billion  in  taxes 
on  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  prod- 
ucts. There  is  no  corporation  in  the  world 
that  would  abolish  a  program  returning 
that  amoimt  of  money  on  such  a  small 
Investment. 

The  Idea  that  this  Is  a  health  amend- 
ment is  fiction  at  best  and  absurdity  at 
worst.  The  tobacco  price  support  system 
Is  in  fact  a  control  program.  The  use 
of  tobacco,  both  domestic  and  export,  is 
calculated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  poundage  quotas  are  allotted  to 
individuals  on  the  basis  of  this  use  as 
well  as  the  grower's  history  of  produc- 
tion. The  abolishment  of  this  control 
program  would  only  fiood  the  country 
with  cheap  cigarettes.  There  would  no 
longer  be  a  limitation  on  the  size  of  the 
tobacco  crop.  Everyone  would  grow  as 
much  £is  possible,  which  would  drive 
prices  downward.  The  small,  independ- 
ent farmers — who  comprise  over  75  per- 
cent of  the  burley  growers  in  Kentucky- 
would  be  economically  ruined.  The  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  would  be  centered  in 
the  large  growers,  those  with  the  where- 
withall  to  withstand  the  sudden  and 
steep  drop  In  price.  This  is  no  so-called 
health  measure  as  It  would  Insure  a  cheap 


and  plentiful  supply  of  cigarettes  at  15 
or  20  cents  per  pack. 

Similarly,  if  the  tobacco  export  pro- 
gram is  dropped,  we  could  very  easily 
lose  the  almost  one-half  billion  dollars 
paid  for  our  exported  tobacco.  Our  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected. 

For  those  who  would  offer  so-called 
retraining  and  welfiire  handouts  to  the 
small  farmer  who  would  be  financially 
ruined  by  the  abohtion  of  the  burley  price 
support  system — I  say.  "No,  thank 
you."  I  have  talked  to  the  farmers  in 
Kentucky  and  they  want  no  part  of  this 
scheme.  Their  feelings  are  the  same  as 
mine — either  abolish  the  use  of  tobacco 
or  leave  us  alone.  Tobacco  is  still  a  legal 
crop,  and  imtil  the  Congress  determines 
otherwise  let  us  have  no  backdoor  prohi- 
bition tactics. 

Mr.  President,  very  few  tributes  are 
made  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 
Some  day,  I  would  like  Senators  to  walk 
through  that  door  and  walk  to  the  first 
small  rotunda  and  look  up  at  the  top  of 
the  plUars.  Aroimd  each  pillar  are  to- 
bacco leaves.  Do  Senators  know  why?  It 
is  probably  the  only  product  that  Is  given 
a  tribute  In  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  will  state  why. 

Tobacco  was  the  basis  for  there  really 
being  a  democracy,  because  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  could  not  meet  because 
It  did  not  have  any  money.  The  only  way 
they  could  get  some  money  was  by 
France  lending  them  sufficient  money  to 
hold  the  Continental  Congress;  and 
Prance  gave  them  a  loan  on  <mly  one 
crop.  Prance  gave  them  a  loan  on  their 
tobacco  crop  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  sev- 
eral articles  In  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Does  Smokimg  Caxtcx  Lung  Cancxb? 
"A  person  of  true  scientific  discipline 
would  never  make  a  final  Judgment  on  the 
type  of  evidence  presented  in  favor  of  the 
hypothesis."  (Thomas  H.  Bren.  MJ3..  Pro- 
fessor and  Chairman.  Department  of  Medi- 
cine of  Southern  California  School  of  Medi- 
cine.) 

After  at  least  30  years  of  experimental 
work,  and  many  smoke  inhalation  experi- 
ments in  animals,  lung  cancers  of  the  most 
common,  squamous  cell  human  type  have 
not  been  produced.  It  Is  usually  difficult  to 
prove  a  negative,  but  if  cigarette  smoke 
were  a  cause  of  lung  cancer,  it  is  indeed 
surprising  that  no  animal  experiments  have 
succeeded  in  Ite  production.  (Sheldon  C. 
Sommers.  MX>..  Clinical  Professor  of  Pathol- 
ogy. Columbia  University  Medical  College.) 
The  cause  of  cancer  in  humans,  including 
the  cause  of  cancer  of  the  lung  is  unknown. 
(Victor  Buhler,  MJ5..  Associate  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Pathology  and  Oncology  at  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine,  and  for- 
mer president  of  the  College  of  American 
Pathologists.) 

As  of  the  present  date,  the  cause  of  lung 
cancer  remains  unknown.  (Duane  Carr. 
M.D..  Professor  of  Surgery.  University  of  Ten- 
nessee Ctollege  of  Medicine.) 

The  statisUcal  association  between  smok- 
ing and  lung  cancer  is  not  Indicative  of  cause 
and  effect,  because  the  cUnlcal  behavior  of 
the  disease  doee  not  permit  this  conclu- 
sion. (Hiram  T.  Langston,  MX>..  Pfofessor  of 


Surgery.  University  of  nilnois  College  of 
Medicine  and  President  of  the  American 
Association  for  Thoracic  Surgery.) 

As  of  1909,  our  knowledge  of  the  cause  w 
causes  of  lung  cancer  remains  primitive  .  .  . 
To  date  the  only  evidence  supporting  this 
[cigarette  smoking]  hypothesis  is  statisti- 
cal, and  there  are  statistics  which  fall  to 
support.  (WUliam  B.  Ober,  M.D.,  Associate 
Professor  of  Pathology  New  York  Medical 
College.) 

DOES   SMOKING   CAX7SE    HEART  DISEASE? 

The  incrimination  that  smoking  causes  or 
accelerates  heart  disease  from  atherosclero- 
sis of  the  coronary  arteries  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. (WlUiam  Evans,  MU..  Former  con- 
sulting physician  The  Institute  of  Cardiology 
Ijondon.  England.) 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  such  a  relation- 
ship exists.  If  heavy  smokers  suffer  coronary 
thrombosis  In  a  significantly  greater  pro- 
portion than  non-smokers,  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  could  be  related  to  the  stress 
that  usually  goes  together  wtlh  the  smoking 
habit.  (Walter  S.  Priest.  MJ3..  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Medical  School.) 

The  evidence  I  feel  U  still  not  strong 
enough  for  me  to  say  within  the  criteria 
of  casualty  .  . .  that  there  Is  cause  and  effect. 
(Surgeon  General  William  H.  Stewart.) 

There  Is  no  proof  that  cigarette  smoking 
causes  (diseases  of]  coronary  arteries  .  .  . 
let's  be  sure  we  understand  the  American 
Heart  AasociaUon  position.  We  do  not  say 
that  we  have  the  date  which  says  cigarette 
smoking  causes  coronary  artery  [ disease). 
(CampbeU  Moses,  M.D..  Medical  Director, 
American  Heart  Association.) 

It  would  be  regrettable,  if  the  Impact  of 
the  prestige  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
led  scientists  and  the  public  to  believe  in 
and  accept  as  firmly  established  facts  which, 
on  the  basis  of  cxurent  knowledge,  are 
speculative  and  lacking  in  scientific  validity. 
The  situation  demands  not  special  pleading 
but  scientific  truth,  namely,  what  is  rea- 
sonably established.  And,  certainly,  it  has  not 
been  reaeonably  established  that  cigarette 
smoking  causes  coronary  heart  disease.  (Carl 
C.  Seltzer,  PhJJ..  Senior  Research  Associate 
Harvard  University  School  of  Public  Health.! 

DOES   SMOKING    CAUSE    EMPHTSXMA? 

The  cause  or  causes  of  emphysema  are 
not  now  known.  ("Special  Report  on  Emphy- 
sema," National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases,  N.IB.) 

They  stated  |the  1964  Surgeon  General's 
Advisory  Committeel  .  .  .  that  a  relation- 
ship exists  between  pulmonary  emphysema 
and  cigarettes  but  it  has  not  been  estab- 
lished that  this  relationship  is  casual  (Sur- 
geon General  William  H.  Stewart.) 

I  cannot  find  any  actual  evidence  that  .  .  . 
cigarette  smoke  or  anything  else,  has  a  casual 
relationship  to  the  development  of  this  dis- 
ease. (Edwin  Rayner  Levlne.  M.D..  Associate 
Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Chicago  Med- 
ical School.) 

Most  authorities  agree  that  emphysema 
presents  a  complex  problem  which  a«i-ajis 
scientific  explanation.  (John  P.  Wyatt.  M.D  , 
Professor  and  Chairman.  Department  of 
Pathology,  University  of  Manitoba.) 

The  "protagonists  of  the  anti-smoking 
campaign"  have  refused  to  face  this  para- 
mount question;  "If  it  is  true  that  we  do 
not  know  what  emphysema  is  and  whence  It 
originates,  how  can  they  maintain  the  claim 
that  it  is  linked  to  cigarette  smoking?  How 
can  their  position  be  reconciled  with  scien- 
tific principles?"  (Israel  Rappaport.  MD. 
Former  Associate  Clinical  Professor,  Colum- 
bia University  Medical  School.) 

Testimony  such  as  this,  flatly  contradic- 
tory to  "accepted"  views,  seriously  under- 
mined the  major  conclusions  of  the  anti- 
smoking  Vi-ituesses — and  the  underlying 
premise  for  further  puniUve  legislation.  It 
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was  not  loet  on  the  committee  that  aooong 
tbe  wltneasea  quoted  above  were  soma 
notable  opponents  of  smoking. 

But  further  doubt  arose  as  expert  wit- 
nesses  also  exploded  many  of  the  supporting 
dogmss  of  the  antlsmoklng  forces.  Under  scl- 
•nttflc  attack,  a  number  of  subsidiary  as- 
aertlons.  which  had  bettered  the  main 
chaises  and  lent  force  to  antl smoking  com- 
mercials wer«  weakened.  In  effect,  they  were 
now  ended  with  a  question  mark  instead  of 
an  exclamation  point. 

Following  are  some  of  the  newly  raised 
questions: 

fiOKS  SM OKCNC  TUXN  THX  LUNGS  BLACK?  OB  CAW 
OOCTOS8  1XU.  SMOKEXS'  LUNGS  ISOM  NON- 
SMOK^W  LUNGS? 

T  he  knowledge  of  what  the  black  pigment 
lop  oncnf  n.  namely  carbon  particles  or  coal 
dubt.  is  known  to  every  well  trained  second- 
year  nt*"^^'  stwlent.  and  ...  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  aquats  blackening  of  the  lung  to  ex- 
poaun  to  tobaooo  products.  (Sheldon  C.  Som- 
BMn,  MJ>..  Clinical  Professor  of  Pathology, 
CUttoUtta  umverslty  Medical  CoUege.) 

T)i0  cobv  of  the  Iting  has  to  do  with  the 
matter  of  carbon,  and  I  am  unable  to  recog- 
«>«»  the  difference  between  a  smoker  and  a 
non-amokar  .  .  .  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  oonalata  It  with  the  use  of  tobacco.  (Hi- 
ram T.  lAngston.  MX)..  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Unlvontty  o(  minois  College  of  Medicine,  and 
President  of  the  American  Association  for 
Tbonctc  Surgery.) 

I  would  estimate  that  of  a  thousand  path- 
ologlsta  in  this  country.  dM  would  say.  'I 
could  not  tell.'  and  the  other  two  would  say, 
1  could  tell'  and  those  two  who  could  tell 
either  had  some  infinite  intuition  or  are  not 
tjriiing  tba  truth.  (Irving  Zeldman.  MX)..  Pro- 
feaaor  of  Pathology.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Madiclne.) 

I  taava  T~'«««'v«  thousands  of  lungs — and 
I  cannot  tall  you  from  examining  a  lung 
irhatlker  or  not  Its  former  host  had  smoked 
...  I  atata  flatly  and  unequlvocat>ly  and 
amphatleaUy  that  cigarette  smoka  wlU  not 
turn  tba  lung  black.  (Victor  Buhler,  MX), 
Pathotoglat.  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  yangSB  City, 
Mlsaouxl.) 

IS  WOT  wrart  sMoxxm  damaged  bt  his 

SMOKINCr 

Not  •varyone  geu  cancer  or  heart  disease. 
Aiwi  at  oouiae.  non-smokers,  as  well  as  smok- 
ers, gat  both.  Indead.  it  would  appear  that, 
as  obaarved  in  the  first  massive  review  of 
the  smoking  research  literature,  the  British 
Baport  of  tba  Boyal  CoUega  of  Physicians. 
-moat  aaookars  suffer  no  serious  impairment 
ol  iksaltta  or  ahortenlng  of  life  as  a  result  of 
their  habit"  ...  I  hope  it  is  well  understood 
that  no  medical  practitioner  can  advise 
patients  th*y  can  avoid  lung  cancer  or  heart 
duease  by  not  gmoklng-  (Bernice  C.  Sachs. 
MJ3..  Seattle  MfP'pJ  Health  Institute.) 

To  axparlenoad  physicians  who  examined 
^Qd  observed  so  many  heavy  smokers,  the 
moat  aatonlshlng  feature  of  the  present  issue 
over  the  effects  of  smoking  musi  be  the  cur- 
rent tiand  to  simply  Ignore  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  presented  by  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  smokiug  meu  and  women  going 
through  me  without  any  signs  or  symptoms 
of  damage  to  their  lungs  Irom  many  years 
of  tt"^>f'"e — even  heavy  smoking.  (Israel 
Bappaport,  MX>..  Former  Airfoclate  Clinical 
Proleb-sor.  Columbia  Cniversiiy  Medical 
ScliOuL) 

If  cigarettes  were  the  caa»e  of  lung  cancer, 
I  belkeve  we  would  have  an  incidence  many 
times  greater  thin  we  do  now.  and  would  not 
enco^Jnter  the  disease  in  nousmokers.  (H. 
Busseil  Fisher.  M  D..  Professor  of  Pathology. 
V.iverslty  of  Southern  CalUornU  School  of 
Medicine  ) 

IS  THCaB  A  LUKC  CANCZX  SPXOEMIC? 

The  increase  In  the  Incidence  ijt  lung  can- 
ctr  In  the  United  Stales  .  .  .  reffe-ns  ihe  grow- 
ing and  aging  population  of  Ihls  country.  The 


apparent  Increase  is  also  reflected  in  the  in- 
creased expertise  and  improved  diagnostic 
abilities  of  the  medical  profession.  The  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  members  of  my  own 
specialty  In  medicine  (Pathology)  Is  directly 
resptxislble  for  some  of  the  apparent  increase. 
(H.  Russell  Plsher,  MX).,  Professor  of  Pa- 
thology, University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Medicine.) 

Changes  In  classification  of  disease  have 
contributed  to  much  of  the  reported  Increase 
In  diseases  such  as  lung  cancer.  (Duane 
Carr,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery.  University 
of  Tennessee  College  of  Medicine.) 

In  t900,  the  combined  crude  death  rate  for 
lasplratory  diseases  in  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeded 450  per  100,000  but  there  were  no 
death  rates  recorded  for  lung  cancer.  If  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  deaths  attributed  to 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  bronchitis  or  In- 
fluenza has  been  Incorrectly  diagnosed  and 
were.  In  actuality,  cases  of  lung  cancer,  there 
would  be  relatively  little  increase  In  the  prev- 
alence cf  this  disease  during  the  past  half 
century. 

The  concept  that  cancer  <rf  the  lung  la  a 
new  disease  and  a  byproduct  of  modern  clvi- 
llzaUon  U  false  and  those  who  promulgate 
this  thesis  are  misleading  the  public.  The 
disease  was  a  well  known  entity  for  a  century 
before  the  era  of  widespread  cigarette  smok- 
ing. The  only  thing  n4?w  Is  our  ability  to 
diagnose  it  before  autopsy.  (Milton  B.  Roeen- 
bUtt.  M.D..  President.  Medical  Board,  Doctors 
Hospital,  New  York.) 

An  Important  aspect  of  present  trends  in 
this  country,  which  Is  generaUy  Ignored.  U 
the  declining  rate  of  Increase.  If  this  feat'ire 
of  the  trend  continues,  the  disease  will  reach 
its  peak  among  the  white  male  population 
in  the  foreseeable  future  (1983)  and  then 
sUrt  to  decline.  (A.  O.  OUliam.  MX).,  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.) 

The  observed  decline  In  the  rate  of  increase 
of  lung  cancer  is  exactly  what  one  would  ex- 
pect, however,  if  the  reported  increase  were 
due  to  constantly  Improving  detection  of  this 
(Usease — or  of  any  other  for  that  matter. 
(Thomas  H.  Brem,  M.D.,  University  of  South- 
era  California.) 

DOSS   NOT  GIVING   UP   SMOKING   MAKE    ONB 
REALTHIXKT 

Even  If  cigarette  smokers,  as  a  group,  did 
not  smoke,  there  slill  would  be  a  higher  pro- 
portion ot  persons  with  primary  cancer  of 
the  lung,  or  coronary  heart  disease,  if  you 
wish,  among  them  than  among  non-smokers, 
as  a  group,  since  constitutionally  they  are 
more  disposed  to  the  disease.  (George  L. 
Saiger.  MX).,  Former  Associate  Professor  of 
Epidemiology.  Columbia  University.) 

The  same  higher  coronary  rate  was  ob- 
served in  former  cigarette  smokers  as  In  all 
current  moderate  and  heavy  smokers  .  .  the 
incidence  of  symptomatic  infarction  was  as 
great  in  former  cigarette  smokers  as  It  was 
in  current  smokers  and  was  as  great  In  for- 
mer cigarette  smokers  as  in  men  smoking 
more  than  one  pack  daily.  (Ray  Rosenman, 
MX)..  Director,  Western  CoUaborative  Study 
oC  Coronary  Heart  Disease  ) 

( From  data  In  the  HEW  survey  of  smoking 
and  illness  I  consistent  pattern  Is  quite  ob- 
viously apparent.  For  all  categories,  present 
smokers  have  a  much  lower  Incidence  lof 
disease  and  disability)  than  do  former  smok- 
ers. (Theodor  D.  Sterling,  Ph.D..  Professor 
of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Computer  Sci- 
ence. Washington  University.) 

IS  NOT  CICARCrrE  S.MOKING  ADDICTIVE? 

We  would  disagree  with  the  oontentUjn 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  "phystologlcally  ad- 
dictive." (Surgeon  General  WUllam  H.  Stew- 
art.) 

In  no  sense,  pharmacological  aenfie,  can 
one  talk  about  smoking  being  addictive. 
(Arthur  Furst,  Ph.D.,  Director.  Institute  of 
Chemical  Biology,  University  of  San  Fran- 
cl.sco.) 


Physical  dependence  does  not  develop 
either  to  nicotine  or  other  constituents  of 
tobacco.  (Charles  Hlne,  MX).,  Ph.D.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Preventive 
Medicine,  University  of  Callfomla  School  of 
Medicine.) 

Some  confusion  arose  through  use  of  the 
word  "addiction"  in  connection  with  tobacco 
use.  By  generally  accepted  World  Health 
Organization  criteria,  smoking  tobacco  Is  not 
considered  an  addiction.  (Sheldon  C.  Bom- 
mers,  M.D.,  Director  of  LabcHratorles,  Lenox 
HIU  Ho^ltal.  New  York.) 

DOES  MOT  CICARCTTB  SMOKIWG  CAUSE  BXCXSS 
DEATHS.  SHOBTXN  LHV,  AWD  INCBXASB  UOa- 
BIDITT? 

I  know  Of  no  such  figures  which  show  a 
higher  muiAllty  rate  for  smokers  than  non- 
smokers,  without  ambiguity,  without  dUB- 
culties  of  interpretation,  and  without  lean- 
ing very  heavily  upon  a  selected  number  of 
Instances  for  presentation  and  hiding  some 
of  the  others  which  are  probably  Just  as  Im- 
portant or  Just  as  ccmtroverslal.  (Theodor  D. 
Sterling,  PhX).,  Professor  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics and  Computer  Science,  Washington 
University.) 

The  widely  publicized  accusations  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  deaths  caused  by  cig- 
arettes and  of  shortening  of  life  expectancy 
a  speclflc  number  of  minutes  per  cigarette 
smoked  are  fanclftil  extrapolations  and  not 
factual  data.  (Milton  B.  Rosenblatt,  M.D.. 
Piasldent,  Medical  Board  Doctors  Hoq>ltal, 
New  York.) 

Many  flgures  were  cited  concerning  30,000 
or  50.000  or  260,000  persons  per  year  having 
or  dying  from  lung  cancer  or  the  other  dis- 
eases being  considered.  Since  It  la  not 
known  what  the  causes  of  lung  cancer,  coro- 
nary heart  disease,  or  bronchopulmonary 
disease  are,  the  multiplication  of  numbers 
does  not  contribute  to  understanding  them 
any  better.  (Sheldon  C.  Sommers,  M.D.,  Di- 
rector of  Laboratories,  Lenox  Hill  Hospital, 
New  Yor*,  New  York.) 

Mr.  PnTBx.  "So  you  can  say  there  Is  no 
significant  difference  In  the  martallty  rate 
of  smcAlng  and  non-smoking  twins." 

Dr.  CxDBRLor.  "Yes  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Pbetsr.  "Then  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  non-smc*lng  twins  live  longer  than 
smoking  twins?" 

Dr.  CEBEELor.  "No." 

(Rune  Cederlof,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Profes- 
sor, National  Institute  of  Public  Health. 
Stockholm.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  it  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  reject  this 
amendment  Just  as  decisively  as  It  did 
a  year  ago.  It  Is  not  a  health  measure; 
It  Is  an  economic  measure.  Ai  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  keep 
people  from  moving  from  rural  areas 
Into  the  cities  and  beset  us  with  more 
and  more  problems.  It  Is  Ironic  that  we 
would  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
measure  that  would  literally  destroy  the 
livelihoods  of  thousands  of  small  farm- 
ers and  farm  families. 

I  hope,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  It  will  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  to  again  reject 
this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yleld.s  time? 

Mr.  McOEE.  I  do  not  think  anyone  else 
on  this  Bide  has  requested  time.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  may  wish  to  respond. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  respond  very  briefly,  and  then  I 
would  be  willing  to  yield  back  the  re- 
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malnder  of  my  time.  If  the  time  on  the 
other  side  Is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipated  the  fur- 
ious rebuttal  that  came  from  the  Sena- 
tors who  spoke  on  the  floor,  and  I  can 
understand  it.  They  have  constituencies 
for  whom  they  are  speaking  here.  I  think 
that  perhaps  they  have  misimderstood 
the  amendment  in  part. 

The  amendment  would  not  bar  the 
growing  of  tobacco  or  the  selling  of  it. 
It  simply  would  take  away  ;he  Federal 
subsidy  money  that  goes  into  the  tobac- 
co industry,  because  it  places  us  in  an 
absolutely  indefensible  position.  If  we 
are  going  to  subsidize  or  encourage  the 
growing  of  tobacco,  how  can  we  appro- 
priate money  on  the  other  side  to  pro- 
grams that  curtail  the  use  of  tobacco, 
that  do  medical  research  on  how  to  treat 
people  who  get  diseases  from  tobacco, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  are  fi- 
nanced through  the  HEW  appropria- 
tion? 

My  colleagues,  of  course,  d'd  come  for- 
ward with  essentially  the  same  argu- 
ments that  were  made  before.  I  jokingly 
pointed  out  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  I  was  able  to  follow  him  very 
well  because  I  have  the  page  from  last 
year's  Record,  and  essentially  the  same 
things  were  said.  But  in  the  meantime, 
Mr.  President,  the  evidence  continues  to 
roll  in  despite  the  allegations  made  that 
doctors  disagree.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  cancer  comes  from  something  else 
and  all  of  that.  The  evidence  published 
in  the  reports  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the  evidence 
coming  in  from  foreign  coimtrles — we 
had  a  world  conference  on  tobacco  health 
In  London — is  absolutely  overwhelming 
that  tobacco  is  a  cause  of  disease  and  re- 
gardless of  its  long  history  In  our  Re- 
public of  growing  tobacco  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  accustomed  to  it. 
It  now  has  been  established  without  any 
medical  doubt  that  this  Is  the  cause  of 
immense  disease  in  the  country,  costing 
us  a  great  deal  in  the  care  of  those  who 
have  disease,  with  lost  days  from  work 
and  all  the  other  ramifications  that  stem 
from  that. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to 
the  stringent  demand  being  made  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  legislators  of  the 
country  to  determine  what  way  we  want 
to  go,  whether  we  want  to  try  to  put  our- 
selves on  the  side  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic health  or  whether  we  want,  for  eco- 
nomic or  historic  reasons,  to  say,  "Let 
us  turn  our  backs  and  not  even  look  at 
that.  Let  us  go  on  as  we  did  40  years 
ago  or  100  years  ago." 

I  submit  my  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  my  colleagues  will  yield  back 
their  time,  I  will  yield  back  mine.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  rollcall  vote  will  be 
necessary.  I  will  be  glad  to  accept  the 
judgment  of  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  concerned  about  the  pending 
amendment,  and  while  I  can  understand 
the  motivation  for  this  amendment.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  total  economic 
destruction  of  the  tobacco  farmers  in 
this  country  is  hardly  an  appropriate  or 
responsible  piece  of  legislation,  regard- 
less of  one's  motivation. 
In  the  United  States  today,  the  num- 


ber of  farmers  and  number  of  farms  are 
both  drastically  declining.  The  amend- 
ment before  us  would  hasten  this  proc- 
ess and  would  bring  severe  economic 
ruin  and  hardship  on  America's  625.000 
tob{u:co  farm  families.  The  economic  ef- 
fects would  extend  to  large  geographic 
sections  of  this  country  which  depend 
upon  tobacco  farming  and  would  bring 
severe  depression  to  numerous  related 
nonfemn  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  is  willing  to  enact  an  amendment 
which  so  carelessly  and  casually  destroys 
an  entire  segment  of  our  agricultural 
economy.  This  amendment  would  not 
save  the  Government  money,  because  the 
revenue  to  the  Government  and  the  fav- 
orable balance  of  payments  brought  on 
by  the  sales  of  tobacco  abroad  greatly 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  programs  elimi- 
nated by  this  amendment.  For  example, 
export  payments  on  tobacco  last  year 
totaled  $29.1  million.  However.^the  bal- 
ance of  payments  gathered  from  export 
sales  of  tobacco  was  $473.3  million.  At  a 
time  when  the  United  States  Is  experi- 
encing its  first  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cit in  almost  90  years,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
destroy  our  tobacco  export  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  also  realize 
th-Kt  the  United  States  is  not  the  only 
Nation  in  the  world  which  grows  tobacco. 
This  amendment  which  would  have  such 
severe  repercussions  on  our  tobacco 
growers  in  no  way  prohibits  the  sale  or 
use  of  tobacco  in  this  country  or  any- 
where else  In  the  world.  While  our  own 
tobacco  farmers  would  suffer  a  severe 
economic  hardship,  tobacco  growers  In 
foreign  coimtries  would  immediately  in- 
crease their  production  and  sales. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  it  seems  an 
amendment  comes  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  would  destroy  the  tobacco 
farmers  of  this  covmtry.  It  is  supposedly 
based  on  health  reasons. 

I  am  therefore  wondering,  which  does 
the  most  harm,  cigarettes  or  whisky? 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  offer  an 
amendment  here  on  the  floor,  or  a  bill, 
on  whisky? 

I  think  that  he  will  find  out.  If  he  uill 
search  the  records,  that  more  people  are 
Injured  or  have  their  health  destroyed, 
or  are  killed  because  of  excessive  use  of 
whisky  than  all  the  trouble  that  has 
been  caused  by  tobacco  In  years  and 
years. 

Why  Is  he  singling  out  tobacco?  To- 
bacco Is  the  No.  1  money  crop  in  my 
State.  Is  he  going  to  cause  the  little 
tobacco  farmers,  some  of  them  Wfith  only 
an  acre  or  two  on  an  allotment,  to  go  on 
relief?  What  are  they  going  to  do  If  they 
cannot  produce  tobacco?  They  have  lived 
on  tobacco  farms  for  many  years. 

I  would  remind  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  that  there  are  about 
500.000  to  550,000  tobacco  farms  in  the 
United  States.  About  2  billion  pounds  of 
tobacco  are  produced,  on  about  900.000 
acres,  on  these  farms.  There  are  about 
625,000  fann  families  who  share  In  the 
proceeds  from  tobacco  sales.  The  average 
size  of  a  tobacco  allotment  is  less  Uian 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that. 
in  my  Judgment,  an  amendment  like 
this,  or  a  bill  like  this,  would  have  the 


effect  of  destroying  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

Some  facts  have  been  brought  out  here 
concerning  health.  I  do  not  smoke  to- 
bacco myself.  I  prefer  not  to.  But  I  can 
tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  some  people 
are  going  to  continue  to  use  tobacco,  re- 
gardless. 

This  law  is  not  going  to  stop  the  sale 
of  tobacco.  It  is  not  going  to  stop  the 
advertisements  of  tobacco  and  it  Is  not 
going  to  stop  people  from  using  tobacco. 
The  amendment  will  only  help  to  de- 
stroy a  few  farmers  in  this  cotmtry,  and 
farmers  now  constitute  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  all  our  population.  If  we  put  them 
out  of  jobs  now,  it  will  cause  them,  their 
families,  and  their  communities  great 
hardships. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  approach  to- 
bacco from  a  health  standpoint,  Uien  let 
us  approach  It  purely  from  that  stand- 
point and  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  economy.  If  he  wants  to  help  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  country,  why 
not  encourage  sound  health  habits,  rath- 
er than  unrealistically  attempting  to  Im- 
prove health  by  disrupting  the  econom>? 
In  closing,  Mr.  President,  the  tobacco 
program  which  has  developed  in  this 
country  is  a  soimd  and  workable  pro- 
gram. It  Is  not  costly  and  it  benefits  both 
the  public  and  the  tobacco  growers,  their 
families  and  employees.  It  should  not  be 
cast  aside  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  de- 
feat this  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
want  to  establish  that  I  was  trjing  to  be 
a  statesmanlike  arbiter  In  this  matter 
because  I  do  not  use  tobacco,  and  I  am 
also  a  diabetic,  so  I  do  not  use  sugar 
beets.  I  have  no  conflict  of  interest  in 
either  one  of  the  symbols  which  had  been 
Injected  here.  I  would  hope  that  we  might 
resolve  this  matter  in  an  equitable  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Just  one  observation.  I 
want  to  assure  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  that  I  hold 
no  brief  from  whisky.  If  this  countr>' 
e\'er  begins  to  subsidize  the  manufacture 
of  whisky.  I  wovdd  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  with  an  amendment  to  cui 
out  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr 
Cranston*.  Tlie  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  <Mr.  Moss>. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yeiul 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
its  reading  be  dispensed  with.  Senators 
Cranston,  Case,  Harris.  Hart,  HATriELr. 
Hughes.  HtniPHREy.  Kennedt,  Mondale. 
Moss,  TuNNET,  and  Williams  have  all 
asked  to  cosjjonsor  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendmeir. 
will  be  dispensed  with;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


On  page  27.  Une  36.  strike  "aS.OOO.OOO    and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ••»7.000.000". 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tions 514  and  516  of  the  Housing  Act  oi 
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1949  establish  the  farm  labor  housing 
program  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Section  514  pro- 
vides for  1  percent  interest  rate  loans, 
and  section  516  contains  provisions  for 
grants  up  to  90  percent  of  housing  costs. 
Prior  to  amendments  enacted  in  1970, 
the  demand  for  these  housing  funds  did 
not  appear  to  exceed  those  appropriated. 
That  situation  has  now  changed  dramat- 
ically. 

Funds  for  the  section  514  loan  program 
come  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration's insured  loan  fund  and  the  pro- 
gram level  set  for  that  section  by  the 
administration  seems  to  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  increased  demand. 

The  concern  of  this  amendment  is 
with  the  appropriation  for  the  section 
516  grant  program.  The  administra- 
tion's budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1973 
was  only  $2.5  million.  That  figure  is  con- 
tained in  the  House-passed  bill.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  reporting  a  bill  with 
a  $5  million  appropriation. 

But  even  that  level  is  below  expendi- 
tures of  $5.5  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
In  addition  to  fiscal  year  1972  appropria- 
tions of  $2.5  million.  tJie  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  released  in  fiscal 
year  1972  $3  million  of  previously  appro- 
priated, but  unspent,  funds. 

Congress  has  authorized  $50  million 
to  be  spent  for  the  period  ending  October 
1.  1973.  Of  that  authorization  $28.5  mil- 
lion remains  authorized  but  unappro- 
priatea.  The  Senate  passed  a  housing 
bill  earlier  this  year  which  Increased  the 
authorization  to  $100  million  through 
October  1973,  and  $150  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

My  amendment  would  raise  the  appro- 
priation for  section  516  to  $7  million. 

Farmworkers  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  other  housing 
programs.  Low-income  levels  exclude 
them  from  home  ownership  programs 
under  section  235  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  from  section  502  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  low  income 
excludes  the  farmworker  from  existing 
rental  housing  programs.  The  only  hous- 
mg  programs  that  have  the  potential  of 
reaching  the  majority  of  farmworkers  is 
public  housing.  However,  housing  au- 
thorities usually  do  not  exist  in  ruial 
areas  of  high  farmworker  concentration 
and  need.  Thus,  tlie  program  contained 
in  section  514  and  516  is  the  only  real 
housing  program  for  farmworkers.  It 
allows  public  agencies  and  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  build  nnd  operate 
housing  for  rural  poor. 

Even  the  $*  million  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  need.  The  $7  million  will  build 
less  than  1,000  family  units,  and  only 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  need.  Farm- 
workers are  among  the  most  poorly 
housed  peor  le  in  the  Nation.  Tliis  amend- 
ment would  not  meet  all  tlieir  needs — 
but  it  would  help 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  real 
program  for  federally-assisted  housing 
tor  farmworkers  in  rural  America — sec- 
tions 514  and  516  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended. 
The  Senate  Appropriation-s  Commit- 


tee has,  very  much  to  Its  credit,  in- 
creased that  flgiu-e  of  $2.5  million  for 
section  516  farm  labor  housing  grant 
program  to  $5  million. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  committee, 
and  in  particular  the  very  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
for  helping  to  get  that  appropriation  in- 
creased to  $5  million. 

I  intended  to  introduce  an  amendment 
increasing  the  $5  million  figme  to  at  least 
$10  million,  even  though  at  $10  million 
we  could  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  most  poorly  housed  people  in  Amer- 
ica, the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
er. I  understand  that  a  $10  million  or 
higher  figure  would  be  unacceptable  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and,  con- 
sequently, have  introduced  an  amend- 
ment which  increases  the  appropriation 
of  $5  million  to  $7  million  for  fiscal  1973. 
I  hope  very  much  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  will  see 
fit  to  accept  the  amendment  at  that  re- 
duced figure. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  committee  labored  with 
this  particular  segment  of  the  requests 
very  carefully.  One  of  the  things  that 
was  lacking  was  the  relatively  new  con- 
cept and  they  have  still  f  aUed  to  come  up 
with  some  of  the  guidelines  and  some 
of  the  directions  that  we  felt  wise  legis- 
lation would  require.  Even  so,  because  we 
recognized  the  desperate  need  for  it,  we 
doubled  the  figure  that  came  to  this  body 
from  the  House  up  to  $5  million.  I  think, 
in  the  interests  of  merit  to  the  program, 
and  in  conversations  with  the  distin- 
gitished  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska».  that  we  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise, to  take  it  to  conference,  and  make 
a,  battle  for  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Ls  right.  There  were  amendments 
adopted  in  1970,  some  of  which  have 
been  implemented.  They  have  brought 
about  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  demand 
for  funds.  Under  this  program  I  know 
that  in  fiscal  1972  Congiess  appropriated 
$2.5  million.  That  is  true.  However,  in 
fl.scal  year  1972.  a  total  of  $5.5  million 
was  obligated,  including  the  $2.5  million 
that  was  appropriated.  The  additional 
$3  million  in  prior  years  was  released  by 
the  OMB  for  1972  following  a  request 
tc  the  President  from  13  concerned 
Senators.  I  should  reiterate  that  the  com- 
mittee, by  reporting  only  a  $5  million 
appropriation  has  not  funded  the  pro- 
gram at  even  the  fiscal  year  1972  level 
of  $5.5  million  in  obligated  fimds. 

A.s  I  indicated  before,  that  really  is  not 
a  .snfflcient  sum  of  money  to  even  begin 
the  housing  needs  of  the  farm  work 
force.  However.  I  do  appreciate  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Senator  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment to  that  figure.  And  I  very  much 
hope  and  expect  that  he  will — and  I 
know  that  he  will — make  a  concerted 
effort  in  the  conference  committee  to 
persuade  that  committee  to  accept  the 
figure  of  $7  million.  It  demonstrates  the 
great  need  of  housing  for  our  farm  labor. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  urge  support  for  an  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Stevenson,  myself 
and  others  to  increase  the  appropriations 
in  fl.scal  year  1973  for  the  -section  516 


grants  for  the  farm  labor  housing  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  as  initially  pro- 
posed would  have  doubled  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  from  $5  million  to  $10 
million.  I  imderstand  it  has  been  modified 
by  reducing  the  amount  appropriated  to 
$7  million. 

This  money  is  urgently  needed.  The 
administration  has  requested  a  mere 
$2.5  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
in  the  face  of  a  backlog  of  applications 
which  exceeds  $18.7  million.  Although 
the  House  did  not  increase  the  $2.5  mil- 
lion budget  request,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee raised  it  to  $5  million,  an  action 
which  I  appreciate  very  much  as  a  ges- 
ture in  the  direction  of  more  adequate 
funding,  but  which  falls  far  short  of  the 
need.  Five  million  dollars  cannot  begin 
to  do  the  job  we  need  to  do  if  we  are  to 
provide  decent  housing  for  the  Nation's 
farmworkers  and  their  families.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  would  make  it 
possible  to  fund  less  than  one-third  of 
the  applications  now  on  file,  leaving 
nothing  for  those  submitted  in  the  new 
fiscal  year.  Furthermore,  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5  million  translates  into  the 
construction  of  some  500  new  housing 
imits,  in  the  face  of  a  total  need  for 
new  fai-mworker  hous-ng  mats  that  ap- 
proaches 300,000. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Stevenson  is  a  modest  one.  By  doubling 
the  Senate  committee  request  to  $10  mil- 
lion, we  would  have  doubled  the  nvmiber 
of  new  housing  units  that  can  be  con- 
structed— from  500  to  approximately 
1.000.  At  the  $7  million  level,  only  some 
700  new  housing  imlts  will  be  constructed. 
This  amoimt  barely  scratches  the  sur- 
face; yet  it  Is  an  important  commitment 
in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  central 
need  for  better  farm  labor  housing.  In- 
deed, the  Senate  has  recognized  the  un- 
met needs  by  significantly  increasing  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1974,  from 
the  present  $50  million  level  to  $150  mil- 
lion. This  increase  was  passed  as  part  of 
the  Housing  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
now  pending  In  the  House. 

In  addition,  on  February  23,  1972,  I 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon  urging 
the  release  of  some  $3  million  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  had 
frozen.  I  was  pleased  that  13  of  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  joined  me  in  signing  this 
letter  to  the  President  and  In  recogniz- 
ing the  farm  labor  housing  needs  that 
we  face.  I  was  delighted  that  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  did  release 
these  funds.  But  again,  the  need — even 
when  measured  oiUy  against  the  backlog 
of  applications  on  hand — far  exceeds  the 
availability  of  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  February  23  let- 
ter to  the  President,  together  with  the 
White  House  response  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pkbruary  23.  1972. 
The  President. 
Tlie  White  House. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  writing  about 
a  very  serious  shortage  of  funds  for  the  farm 
labor  tiousliig  program  operated  by  the  Farm- 
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ers  Home  AdmlnlBtratlon  under  sections  614 
and  616  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  At  this 
writing  the  baclUog  of  request*  for  funds 
exceeds  $18.7  million. 

The  bousing  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers Is  appallingly  Inadequate.  Of  the 
600.003  housing  units  In  which  the  nation's 
3  million  farmworkers  and  their  families  sub- 
sist, at  least  half,  or  300,000  units,  are  so 
substandard  they  need  complete  replace- 
ment. The  remaining  300.000  units  need  some 
degree  of  repali  or  renovation.  TraglcaUy, 
the  low  annual  Income  of  farmworkers  pre- 
cludes their  participation  In  federal  rental 
or  home  ownership  housing  programs.  The 
farm  labor  housing  program  of  the  FmHA 
remains   their   only  hope. 

In  an  efTort  to  meet  this  tremendous  hotis- 
Ing  need.  Congress  In  1970  amended  sections 
614  and  616  to  make  the  program  more  eco- 
nomically feasible.  This  was  accomplished 
by  reducing  the  Interest  rate  on  loans  under 
section  514  from  5  percent  to  1  percent  and 
by  Increasing  the  maximum  allowable  grant 
under  section  516  from  66  and  %  percent  to 
90  percent  of  capital  costs. 

It  appears  that  our  1970  amendments -*iave 
generated  such  Interest  In  the  program  that 
applications  now  far  exceed  the  avallabUlty 
of  funds.  In  the  first  «U  months  of  opera- 
tlwi  \mder  the  Uberallzed  grant  and  loan 
provisions,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion developed  a  backlog  of  more  than  $18.7 
mlnnlon  In  requests.  It  Is  not  known  how 
many  millions  of  doHars  In  grant  requests  are 
being  held  at  the  State  and  Cotinty  offices, 
but  these  have  been  directed  to  cease  for- 
warding applications  to  the  national  FmHA 
ofBce. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is  op- 
erating at  a  program  level  of  $3.76  million 
for  FY  1972.  An  additional  amount  of  $3  mU- 
Uon  In  appropriated  funds  has  been  frozen 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  We 
request  that  you  release  these  "reserve 
funds"  ImmedJately  In  order  to  meet  part  of 
the  current  badOog. 

We  fiirther  request  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  seek  supplemental  funding  of  up 
to  $30  mUlton  for  the  FY  1972  farm  labor 
housing  program.  We  wUl,  of  course,  work 
In  the  Senate  to  appw^rlate  these  supple- 
mental funds. 

Finally,  we  understand  that  the  budget  re- 
quest for  FY  1973  of  $2.6  million  for  farm 
labor  housing  grants  was  established  prior 
to  the  development  of  the  current  request 
backlog.  Because  of  the  $18.7  million  In  pend- 
ing requests  and  because  of  the  program's 
unique  applicability  to  the  housing  needs  of 
farmworkers,  we  request  that  you  Increase 
the  FY  1973  budget  request  to  achieve  a 
program  level  of  $50  million.  We  assure  you 
of  our  full  support  In  seeking  the  additional 
authorization  that  this  wUl  require. 

We  lot*  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
make  the  promise  of  decent  housing  a  reality 
for  the  nation's  farmworkers  and  their 
families. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston, 
AoLAi  E.  Stevenson  III, 
Harrison  A.   Williams,   Jr., 
Walter  F.  Mondale, 
Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
Clutord  p.  Case, 
Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Philip  A.  Hart. 
George  McOovern. 
John  V.  Thnnet, 
Frank  E.  Moss, 
Fred  R.  Harris. 


February  33,  1972,  concerning  the  housing 
loan  and  grant  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  of  the  recent 
decision  to  make  available  for  use  about  $3 
million  of  farm  labor  housing  grant  funds. 
These  funds  represent  the  additional  amount 
presently  available  and  wUl  be  used  to  fi- 
nance projects  of  the  type  mentioned  In  your 
letter. 

With  these  additional  funds,  a  total  of 
almost  $17  million  In  Federal  fimds  for  loans 
and  grants  Is  available  for  farm  labor  hous- 
ing financing  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  overall 
program  Is  currently  being  reviewed  In  con- 
nection with  the  preliminary  work  on  t^e 
1974  Iradget. 

Sincerely, 

William   L.   Qifford, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  today  Is  a  small,  but 
vitally  Important  step  toward  decent 
housing  for  those  who  han-est  our  corps. 
This  appropriations  bill  contains  more 
than  $13  billion  to  promote  a  healthy, 
vital  agricultural  Industry  and  a  cleaner 
and  safer  environment.  I  submit  that  $7 
million  for  farmworker  housing  is  not 
too  much  to  ask.  and  I  urge  support  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  Congress  pledged  to 
provide  a  decent  home  for  every  family 
in  America.  Unfortunately,  that  pledge 
has  never  been  realized.  No  more  graphic 
proof  of  that  failure  can  be  found  than 
the  plight  of  the  farmworkers.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  approximately  7 
milUon  homes  need  to  be  constructed  in 
rural  areas  over  the  next  10  years. 

Several  years  ago  the  Congress  amend- 
ed the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  faclUtate 
the  attainment  of  our  housing  goal.  Spe- 
cifically, the  measure  called  for  a  hi^ther 
percentage  of  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration grants — up  to  90  percent — as  op- 
po^  to  loans  to  those  in  need  of  hous- 
ing. 

However,  the  Appropriat'ons  Commit- 
tee has  seen  fit  to  continue  funding  the 
program  with  emphasis  on  loans.  For  ex- 
ample, last  year  the  committee  appro- 
priated $2,500,000  for  grants  and  approx- 
imately $10,000,000  for  loans. 

This  situation  Is  complicated  by  the 
meager  budgetary  requests  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  A  total  of  $50 
million  was  authorized  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  which  $28.7 
million  remains  imappropriated.  How- 
ever, the  President  has  requested  a  min- 
Iscule  $2.5  million  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  backlog  of  over  $34  million  in 
applications  in  California  alone.  One 
project  alone  would  absorb  the  entire 
budgetary  allowance  the  administration 
proposes.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee recognized  this  discrepancy  and 
added  $2.5  million,  but  this  is  clearly  not 
a  satisfactory  response  to  this  crucial 
need. 

The  following  list  of  applications  and 
contacts  with  the  regional  office  in  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  have  been  halted  by  the 
inadequate  funds: 

List  or  Applications  and  Contacts 


Thr   White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Alan  Cranston, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cranston:    This   Is   In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  to  tlie  President  of 


1.  Housing  Authority  of  Uie  Ciiy  aiid 
County  of  Fresno:  An  application  to  buUd 
70  units  of  family  housuig  was  started  but 
stopped  when  fxinds  were  exhausted.  Esti- 
mated total  loan  and  prant  of  $1,000,000. 

2.  Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of 
Riverside:  An  appliratloii  is  ne.irly  compiete 


for  an  additional  100  family  units  and  to 
purchase  a  site.  Estbnated  loan  and  grant  of 
$1,800,000. 

3.  Housing  Authority  of  the  County  o: 
Kern:  An  appUcatlon  was  Initialed  for  150 
units  of  family  housing  In  two  locations.  Es- 
timated loan  and  grant  of  $2,000,000.  Ihe  ap- 
plication process  was  stopped  when  funds 
were  exhausted. 

4.  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Ox- 
nard:  An  application  was  started  for  100  fani- 
Uy  units.  Estimated  amount  of  loan  and 
grant  of  $1,700,000. 

5.  Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of 
San  Joaquin:  An  application  started  to  build 
bousing  for  single  men.  Estimated  amount  of 
loan  and  grant  of  $1,600,000. 

6.  Houstag  Authority  of  the  County  of 
Santa  Cruz:  An  application  ts  being  devel- 
oped at  the  present  time  and  they  pUn  to 
construct  100  unlU  of  family  housing. 
Estimated  amount  of  loan  and  grant  of 
$1500.000. 

7.  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Santa 
Paulo:  The  authority  has  Indicated  they 
plan  to  file  an  application  for  a  minim rnn  of 
100  units  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.8  mUUon 
but  the  application  was  stopped  when  they 
were  informed  the  funds  were  exhausted. 

8.  ImperUl  Valley  Coordinated  Hou-slng 
Authority;  This  Authority  covers  Brawley. 
Calexlco.  Calipatrla.  Bl  Cantro,  HoltvUle,  and 
Imperial. 

There  is  a  minimum  need  of  200  units  at 
an  estimated  total  loan  and  grant  of  S3. 6 
mUlion. 

9.  Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of 
Santa  Clara:  This  Authority  Indicated  an  In- 
terest in  60  units  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$.9  mllUon  but  an  appUcatlon  was  not  filed 
due  to  the  shortage  of  tunds. 

10.  Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of 
Tulare:  An  application  is  now  being  devel- 
oped for  400  unite  of  famUy  housing  and  to 
repair  163  existing  units  and  building  sites. 

The  estimated  amount  of  loan  and  grant 
was  $8,700,000. 

11.  The  Housing  Authority  of  the  County 
of  Yolo  has  contacted  the  FHA  and  is  plan- 
ning to  file  an  application  for  100  units  and 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1.8  million. 

12.  Housing  Authority  of  Sonoma  County: 
They  have  contacted  the  regional  office  and 
indicated  a  need  of  60  units  and  an  esti- 
mated $.9  mllUon. 

IS.  Housing  Authority  of  Butte  County: 
They  have  contacted  the  regional  office  and 
indicated  a  need  of  100  units  and  an  esti- 
mated $1.8  million. 

14.  Housing  Authority  of  Santa  Barbara 
County:  They  have  contticted  the  regional 
office  and  indicated  a  need  of  200  units  and 
an  estimated  $3.6  mlUlon. 

15.  Housing  Authority  of  City  of  Ventur.i: 
They  have  contacted  the  regional  office  and 
indicated  a  need  for  100  units  and  an  esti- 
mated $1.8  million. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  California 
needs  a  minimum  of  $10  million  annu- 
ally for  the  next  5  years  merely  to 
stay  even  with  tlie  cracial  housing  crisis. 

This  is  a  situation  which  is  nothing 
sliort  of  urgent  to  thousands  of  faim 
workei-s.  FurUier  delay  wUl  only  exacer- 
bate the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  amendment  to  increase  the  farm 
labor  housing  appropriation  to  $10 
million. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  >neld  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  ametMtment. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
quoinim  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoinun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  may  re- 
quire.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 


DEFERMENT     OF     CERTAIN     CON- 
STRUCTION CHARGES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tlie 
Chair  to  lay  befoi-e  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  1682. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1682)  to  provide  for  de- 
ferment of  com  traction  charges  payable 
by  Westlands  Water  Di.strlct  attributable 
to  lands  of  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Le- 
moore,  Calif.,  Included  in  said  district, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  were 
in  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by  Senate 
amendment  numbered  <  1 '  strike  out  all 
after  line  24  on  page  2.  over  to  and  in- 
cluding "laws."  in  line  1  on  page  3,  and 
insert  "The  leases  shall  also  be  offered 
insofar  as  practicable,  in  tracts  of  160 
Irrigable  acres  each." 

And.  in  lieu  of  Senate  amendment 
numbered  <2),  insert: 

Sbc.  3.  No  Individual  lessee  shall  hold  more 
than  one  lease,  pursuant  to  this  Act.  at  any 
given  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  March  1, 
1972.  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  1682,  a  bill 
which  would  defer  certain  charges 
against  the  Westlands  Water  District  in 
California  which  stem  from  the  costs  of 
facilities  to  deliver  a  water  supply  to 
lands  presently  in  Federal  owner-shlp. 

One  provision  of  the  bill  would  peiniit 
water  to  be  supplied  from  the  San  Luis 
Unit  of  the  Federal  Central  Valley  Rec- 
lamation project  to  lands  on  the  Lemoore 
Naval  Air  Station.  The  Navy,  in  turn, 
would  lease  these  irrigable  lands,  per- 
mitting them  to  be  productively  used 
for  agiiculture  and  relieving  the  Navy 
of  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  acreage. 

Tlie  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  limit 
tlie  acreage  of  each  lessee  of  such  lands 
a.s  if  he  were  a  landowner  witliin  the 
definition  of  Reclamation  Law. 

On  July  20,  the  House  accepted  the 
Senate  amendments  with  further  amend- 


ments. The  effect  of  the  further  House 
amendment  would  be  to  permit  a  person 
who  is  an  irrigator  on  the  Westlands 
District  to  lease  no  more  than  160  acres 
of  the  irrigable  air  base  lands  In  addi- 
tion to  his  irrigable  ownership  outside 
the  base. 

The  reasons  for  the  House  provision 
are  that  the  leases  imply  no  long-term 
certainty  that  a  lessee  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  operate  the  acreage.  Fur- 
thermore, it  Is  probable  that  only  exist- 
ing irrigators  In  the  vicinity  of  the  naval 
air  base  would  be  willing  and  capable  to 
become  lessees  for  blocks  of  the  lands. 

The  new  House  language  remains  more 
restrictive  than  the  general  reclamation 
policy  which  imposes  no  acreage  restric- 
tions whatsoever  on  leasing  arrange- 
ments. It  does,  however,  allow  for  the 
practical  problems  I  have  described. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  H.R.  1682. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  £isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— 
Ex>nnRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  15690)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  agriculture-envi- 
ronmental and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  for  other  i)urposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  support  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  report  on  appro- 
piiations  for  the  agricultural,  environ- 
mental, and  consumer  protection  pro- 
grams for  the  1973  fLscal  year.  The 
Senate  committee  reported  a  bill  in  the 
amount  of  $13,394,951,800,  and  there  are 
several  specific  portions  of  this  measure 
which  are  vitally  important  to  Texans. 

The  screwworm  eradication  program  so 
important  to  the  livestock  industry,  has 
evidenced  a  critical  need  for  additional 
funding  to  caiTy  on  a  succe.«;sful  opera- 
tion. The  outbreak  of  screwworms  in 
Texas  this  year,  one  of  the  most  severe 
ever  recoi'ded,  could  possibly  have  been 
contained  with  proper  funding.  Further, 
it  is  an  indication  of  what  can  be  ex- 
pected during  the  next  year.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  increase  of 
$3,116,000  In  the  budget  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  Is  greatly  needed  and  should 
mean    an    increased    income    to    many 


Texas  and  Southwest  livestock  producers. 
This  additional  funding  and  the  prospect 
of  a  cooperative  program  with  Mexico 
now  being  negotiated,  should  be  effective 
in  preventing  the  costly  losses  which  oc- 
curred in  Texas  this  year. 

I  am  further  pleased  with  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  to  increase  by 
$500,000  the  funding  level  for  construc- 
tion of  an  agricultural  research  plant  In 
Temple,  Tex.,  to  modernize  the  Insect 
control  program.  Plants  such  as  these 
will,  in  time,  pi-ove  invaluable  to  both 
the  farmer  and  vhe  environmentalist. 

New  alternative  methods  of  pest  con- 
trol are  greatly  needed  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  valuable  research  time. 

With  the  recent  relaxation  of  Import 
quotas  on  meat,  we  are  faced  with  a  new 
responsibility  to  both  our  Nation's  cat- 
tlemen and  to  the  consumer — we  must 
assure  them  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  making  every  effort  to  control 
the  quality  of  that  imported  meat.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  to  put  either  our 
cattlemen  in  a  position  of  having  to  com- 
pete with  inferior  qtiality  meat  products, 
or  our  consumers  in  a  position  of  having 
to  accept  It.  The  committee  has  appro- 
priately provided  for  an  increase  of  $5 
million  to  offset  the  costs  of  increased 
personnel  and  an  expanded  program  of 
meat  inspection  for  plants  in  foreign 
countries  which  export  meat  to  the 
United  States. 

I  am  further  pleased  with  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  of  $595  million 
for  the  rural  electrification  loan  pro- 
gram. In  our  efforts  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  rural  development, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  Importance  of 
the  role  played  by  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  in  providing  one 
of  the  basic  essentials  for  attracting  new 
business  and  Industry — adequate  elec- 
trical power. 

The  agricultural  Industry  has  proven 
Itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  in- 
dustries in  this  Nation  In  terms  of  con- 
servation and  environmental  protection. 
Because  of  his  direct  dependence  upon 
the  land  for  a  source  of  income  and  a 
way  of  life,  the  farmer  knows  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  it.  The  niral  en- 
vironmental assistance  program  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  of  providing 
such  protection,  and  the  individual 
farmer  is  willing  to  match  Federal  f imds 
to  provide  programs  to  Insure  continued 
protection  and  expanded  productivlt.v  of 
his  most  Important  resource.  The  House 
version  of  this  bill  provides  a  figure  of 
$195  million  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  $30  million  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee, however,  has  recommended  that  all 
of  the  $225  million  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  this 
program.  I  support  the  Senate  version. 
The  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  best  and  most  reason- 
able programs  for  environmental  pro- 
tection ever  instituted.  With  matching 
funds  from  the  farmers  themselves,  this 
results  in  a  total  of  $550  million  for  con- 
servation and  environmental  protection. 
It  is  a  vital  investment  we  cannot  afford 
to  compromise. 
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Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  their  outstanding  efforts  on  the 
bill.  It  has  my  firm  support. 

MIREX 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  introduced  an  amendment  to  delete 
from  the  agriculture  appropriations  bill 
the  $7.8  million  in  fimds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Imported  fire  ant  con- 
trol program.  The  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment was  the  potential  environmental 
and  health  hazards  of  the  chemical  used 
In  this  program — the  pesticide  Mirex. 

Although  I  am  not  proposing  a  similar 
amendment  this  year.  I  feci  that  the 
events  and  decisions  of  the  past  year  re- 
lating to  Mlrex  are  important  and  should 
be  outlined. 

Most  significant  is  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  recent  order  on  June 
30, 1972,  which  restricts  the  use  of  Mirex. 
The  three  major  restrictions  placed  on 
Its  use  are  the  following:  First,  use  of 
Mirex  pesticides  is  banned  in  all  aquatic 
areas  and  heavily  forested  areas;  second, 
aerial  application  of  Mlrex  must  be  ac- 
complished with  calibrated  equipment 
capable  of  delivering  the  recommended 
dosage.  Another  significant  feature  of  the 
order  is  the  requirement  for  a  monitor- 
ing program  for  Hawaii,  which  was 
granted  an  exception  to  the  ban  on  aerial 
spraying  in  coastal  counties.  Hopefully 
this  monitoring  program  will  be  useful 
In  gathering  much  needed  scientific  data 
on  the  environmental  effects  of  Mirex. 

The  administrative  review  process 
which  resulted  in  EPA's  recent  order  was 
started  as  a  result  of  a  March  18,  1971, 
order  canceling  registration  of  the  pes- 
ticide Mirex.  This  order  was  appealed  by 
Allied  Chemical  Corp.  and  the  review 
began.  On  March  1,  1972,  the  Mirex  Ad- 
visory Committee,  a  panel  of  scientists 
established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act,  reported  its  findings  to 
EPA.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  EPA  fol- 
lowed these  recommendations  in  its  final 
order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  EPA's  orders  of  March  18. 1971, 
May  3,  1972,  and  June  30.  1972,  as  well  as 
the  recommendations  of  the  Mirex  Ad- 
visory Committee's  report  of  March  1, 
1972,  be  placed  in  the  Record  following 
my  statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  it  Is  the  final  recommendation 
of  the  Mirex  Advisory  Committee  which 
is  the  most  Important  one  and  which 
should  be  strictly  followed: 

Considerably  more  research  on  the  possible 
hazards  of  Mlrex  to  man  and  his  environ- 
ment must  be  conducted  before  the  role  of 
Mlrex,  as  a  pesticide,  can  be  accurately  as- 
sessed. Chronic  toxicity,  carcinogenicity,  mu- 
tagenicity, teratogenicity  and  the  metabolic 
fate  of  this  compound  In  multiple  species 
should  be  further  studied.  Additional  work 
on  the  biological  stability,  persistence  and 
routes  of  movement  of  Mlrex  under  field 
conditions  Is  needed.  Continued  and  ex- 
panded monitoring  of  key  environmental 
carriers  and  selected  commercially  Important 
species  for  Mlrex  residues  should  be  carried 
out  with  emphasis  on  the  detection  of  any 
significant  contamination  of  the  human  food 


chain.  More  thorough  studies  on  the  effects 
of  Mlrex  on  aquatic  crustaceans  are  needed, 
especially  the  monitoring  of  population  den- 
sities in  the  field.  Greater  effort  should  be 
made  to  correlate  laboratoryVind  field  re- 
search. Increased  research  Is  to  be  encour- 
aged for  the  non-lnsectlcldal  control  of  the 
Imported  fire  ant. 

Mr.  Pi-esldent,  this  emphasis  on  re- 
search and  methods  of  biological  control 
are  precisely  what  I  advocated  last  year 
and  continue  to  advocate  now.  Certainly 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  avoid 
repeating  the  old  mistakes  made  with 
regard  to  DDT  and  other  pesticides  and 
herbicides  when  we  freely  used  the  chem- 
icals only  to  find  out  later  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  such  use.  It  is  time  we 
began  to  examine  the  potential  hazards 
of  chemicals  in  other  than  an  ex  post 
facto  fashion. 

Fortunately,  both  the  USDA  and  EPA 
are  currently  conducting  research  on  the 
use  of  Mlrex.  It  Is  this  research  which 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  so 
that  we  may  gain  the  scientific  facts 
needed  to  make  an  intelligent  policy 
judgment  on  Mirex. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Mirex 
Advisory  Committee  recommended  an- 
other position  which  was  cited  In  my  ar- 
guments last  year,  namely,  that  applica- 
tion of  Mirex  should  be  limited  to  se- 
verely infested  agricultiu-al  areas  and  In 
areas  where  humans  could  be  highly  ex- 
posed to  the  imported  fire  ants.  Certainly 
this  recommendation  Is  all  the  more  Im- 
portant given  the  fact  that  the  scientific 
data  on  Mlrex  Is  far  from  complete. 

The  Mlrex  Advisory  Committee  men- 
tioned some  very  Important  potential 
hazards  associated  with  the  use  of  Mirex, 
including  the  following:  First,  the  sig- 
nificance to  the  health  of  man  or  his 
domestic  animals  of  Mh-ex  residues  In 
edible  food  is  imknown;  second,  labora- 
tory experiments  have  shown  toxic 
effects  on  juvenile  crustaceans  exposed 
to  low  concentrations  of  Mirex;  third, 
monitoring  studies  have  indicated  con- 
siderable Mirex  residues  in  invertebrates 
and  vertebrates,  especially  those  that  are 
predaceous  on  ants  and  other  Insects; 
foiurth,  Mirex  residues  In  aquatic  sedi- 
ments may  be  of  some  biological  Im- 
portance becatise  of  ingestion  by  crus- 
taceans; fifth,  studies  indicate  that 
Mirex  residues  are  not  degraded  by  bio- 
logical systems;  sixth,  insufficient  data 
are  available  on  most  mammals  for  an 
accurate  evaluation  of  the  acute  toxicity 
of  Mirex;  seventh,  Mirex  caused  signifi- 
cant reproductive  effects  in  rats  when 
fed  at  relatively  high  levels;  eighth, 
Mirex  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
tumorigenic  to  two  strains  of  mice; 
ninth,  no  conclusions  can  be  reached 
concerning  the  carcinogenicity  of  Mirex 
for  man  until  further  study. 

These  potential  hazards  are  quite  sim- 
ilar to  those  I  mentioned  in  my  argu- 
ments last  year.  They  deserve  the  highest 
priority  In  the  continuing  research  on 
Mlrex  and  they  should  make  us  wary 
Indeed  of  using  this  chemical  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  the  USDA 
has  given  up  Its  goal  of  total  eradication 
of  the  fire  ant,  which  is  probably  Im- 
possible and  would  be  environmentally 


disastrous  In  any  event.  By  1969,  the 
USDA  had  set  its  sights  on  spraying  120 
million  acres  in  nine  southeastern  States 
three  times  with  1.25  pounds  of  Mirex  per 
acre  per  treatment  at  a  total  cost  of 
some  $200  million— a  Mirex  broadside 
equivalent  to  2.22  pounds  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
Under  a  barrage  of  criticism,  the  USDA 
now  says  it  has  scaled  down  the  number 
of  acres  it  intends  to  spray,  although 
more  than  17  million  acres  are  still  slated 
for  the  Mirex  application  by  the  Agri- 
culture Department  in  this  year  alone 
and  no  totals  are  available  for  the  sup- 
posed new  overall  objective. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  concerned 
agrees  that  there  exists  much  too  much 
ignorance  regarding  the  environmental 
effects  of  Mirex.  Given  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient data  on  Mirex,  it  Is  Important  that 
research  on  this  substsmce  be  given  the 
highest  priority  and  that  EPA's  restric- 
tions on  its  use  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Exhibit  1 

March  18,  1971. 
Subject:  Allied  Chemical  Plre  Ant  Bait, 
USDA  Beg.  No.  218-495;  Ai:ied  Chemi- 
cal Plre  Ant  Bait  "150,  USDA  Reg.  No. 
218-516;  AUled  Chemical  25'  Mlrex  Spe- 
cial Concentrate,  USDA  Reg  No.  218-548: 
Allied  Chemical  M'.rsx  Granular  Bait  2X 
USDA  Reg.  No.  218-564;  Allied  Chemir«l 
Mlrex  Granular  Bait  4X,  USDA  Reg.  No 
218-665;  Allied  Chemicai  80 '"c  Mirex 
Technical  Concentrate.  USDA  Rpg  No 
218-585;  Allied  Chemical  Harvester  Ant 
Bait  "300,"  USDA  Reg.  No.  218-686: 
AUled  Chemical  Mlrex  Pelleted  Bait 
"460."  USDA  Reg.  No.  218  690;  Allied 
Chemical  A-C  Mlrex  Pelleted  Bait  ••450.' 
USDA  Reg.  No.  218-628;  All.ed  Chemical 
Yellow  Jacket  Stopper.  USDA  Reg.  No. 
218-633. 
Allied  Chemcal  Co., 
Agricultural  Division, 
hew  York,  S.Y. 

Genixxmen:  Scientists  In  the  various 
pesticide  regulation  programs  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior,  HeaJih,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  Agriculture  (Pesti- 
cides Regulation  Division),  which  are  now 
consolidated  In  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  have  had  the  Insecticide  mlrex 
under  review  for  some  time.  Uati  have  been 
accumulating,  primarily  from  tests  in  the 
laboratory,  that  ralae  serious  questions  about 
the  possible  effects  of  mlrex  on  human 
health  and  on  animals. 

Evidence  available  to  this  Agency  at  tlu> 
time  does  not  allow  us  to  deurmlne  how 
mlrex  moves  through  the  environment  and 
whether  or  not  it  Is  accumulating  In  man 
and  wildlife.  In  short,  we  r&nnot  now  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  laboratory  results 
are  translatable  to  man  and  wildlife  In  the 
envlroiunent.  Nevertheless,  th»  laborator.v 
data  do  raise  serious  questions  about  lUa 
safety  of  mlrex. 

On  January  1,  1971,  the  United  Staus 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Cviluni- 
bla  Circuit  In  Uie  case  of  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund,  et  al.  v.  William  D.  Ruckeh- 
haus.  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  et  al.,  held  that  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodent icide 
Act  requires  the  Agency  "to  Issue  notices  I  of 
cancellation)  and  thereby  Initiate  the  ad- 
ministrative process  whenever  there  is  a  sub- 
stantlal  question  about  the  safety  of  a  reg- 
istered pesticide." 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  laboratury 
evidence  concerning  the  effect  of  mirex  on 
animals  raises  a  "substantial  question  '  about 
the  safety  of  continued  use  of  pesticide  prod- 
ucts containing  mlrex.  Accordingly.  thi< 
Agency  has  determined  to  commence  tlie  so- 
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mlnl3irftUTe  process  In  order  to  resolve  UUb 
question. 

Therefore.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  4.c.  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Bodentlclde  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
]35b(c)).  It  ha*  been  deteimlned  that  aU 
registrations  of  the  products  referred  to 
above  should  be  canceled  (or  the  reason  that 
continued  regtstraUou  of  thes«  products  Is 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Section  2z{2) 
(c).  2z(3)(d).  and  2z(2)(g)  of  the  Act  (7 
use.  135(z)(2)(c),  135(z)(2)(d).  135z 
(3)(g)).  You  are  hereby  notified  that  the 
registration*  of  these  products  are  canceled, 
efTectlv*  30  days  following  receipt  at  this 
notice.  OBleas  the  procedures  set  forth  In 
Section  4.C.  of  the  Act  are  Invoked. 
Sincerely. 

Lowell  E.  Mn.uR, 

Acting  Director. 

[Before  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  In  re:  Allied  Chemical  Company. 
Petitioner) 

Detekiccmatiou  and  Order  or  the 

ADXntlSTXATOK 

This  proceeding,  which  arises  under  Sec- 
tion 4.C  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenuclde  Act  (the  FIFRA)  (7  U.S.C. 
135b(c)).  Involves  a  challenge  by  Allied 
Chemlca]  Co.  to  a  notice  canceling  Its  regis- 
tration of  a  number  of  pesticides  containing 
Mirex.  For  tb*  reasons  that  foUow.  I  have 
determined  to  issue  the  fc^owlng  order:  the 
cancellation  of  Allied  Cbemlcai's  registra- 
tions 13  a£Brmed.  i>ut  these  registrations  will 
b«  reinstated  if  Allied  Chemical  complies 
with  the  conditions  outlined  herein. 

A.  On  Uarch  18.  1971.  this  Agency  Issued 
a  notice  of  cancellation  of  Allied's  ten  reg- 
istrations ot  oestlcides  containing  Mlrex 
for  use  against  the  Imported  fire  ant  and 
certain  other  Insects.  The  grounds  for  can- 
cellation were  that  evidence,  primarily  from 
the  lAboratory,  concerning  the  effect  of  Mlrex 
on  human  health  and  on  animals  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  safety  of  con- 
tinued use  of  pesticide  products  containing 
Mlrex.  The  agency  determined  to  commence 
the  administrative  process  in  order  to  resolve 
these  questions.  Accordingly,  the  Agency 
cancelled  all  registrations  of  products  con- 
taining Mlrex  on  the  grounds  that  continued 
registration  of  these  products  was  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  (see  7  t7.S.C.  135 
iz)(2){c).  (d)  and  (g)).  Allied  Chemical 
chose  to  challenge  the  order  by  petitioning, 
on  April  18.  1971.  for  referral  of  the  matter 
to  a  scientific  advisory  committee  (pursuant 
to  7  U.S.C.  135b(c)).  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  on  September  24,  I97I 
and  received  the  relevant  data  and  Its  charge 
on  October  5.  1971.  The  Committee  w.ns 
charged  with  considering  and  evaluating  all 
relevant  scientific  evidence  concerning  both 
benefits  and  risks  from  the  use  of  Mlrex  and, 
ba-sed  thereon,  expressing  its  opinion  and  rec- 
ommendations. Speclflcany.  with  respect  to 
benefits.  It  was  to  con.sIder,  inter  alia,  (1) 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  posed 
by  the  fire  ant  and  other  Insects  at  issue: 
I  2)  the  effectiveness  of  the  several  types  of 
luntrol  measures  which  utilize  Aflrex;  (3) 
the  benefits  expected  to  be  achieved  by  each 
.-uch  roiitro!  program,  measured  against  the 
damage  which  would  occur  if  no  control  were 
undertaken;  and  (4)  the  availability  and 
effectiveness  of.  and  the  hazards  connected 
with,  alternative  control  measures.  With  re- 
.spect  to  the  haznrds  assotlated  with  the 
.■several  uses  of  Mirex,  tjie  Ccmimittee  waa 
charged  to  consider,  fnter  alia,  the  nature, 
scope  and  poflstblUty  of  occurrences  of  any 
(1)  direct  haaard  to  the  user  and  to  the 
general  public:  (2)  hazard  to  vegetation; 
(3)  hazard  to  nontarget  vertebrate  and  In- 
vertebrate animals:  and  (4>  hazard  to  the 
envlrozunent  generally. 

The  Committee  submitted  Its  report  oa 
February   4,    1979.    With   my   appro<val,    th* 


Committee  later  submitted  revisions  of  cer- 
tain statements  which  had  In&dvertently  ap- 
peared in  the  Initial  report  as  a  result  of  the 
press  to  meet  the  statutory  time  deadline. 
A  revised  version  of  the  report,  dated  March 
1.  1972,  and  containing,  as  an  addendum,  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  explaining  each 
of  the  revisions,  has  been  printed.  Under  the 
law,  I  am  required  within  90  days  of  my 
reeelpt  ot  the  report  to  "make  [a]  deter- 
mination and  issue  an  order,  with  findings  of 
fact,  with  respect  to  registration  •  •  •." 
7  U.S.C.  135b (c). 

B.  The  Committee  discussed  In  detail  the 
evidence  pertaining  to  Mlrex  and,  based 
thereon,  made  a  number  of  findings  regard- 
ing iciiex.  These  findings  are  summarized 
below: 

1.  The  Imported  fire  ant.  which  Infests 
more  than  126  Tnimr>n  acres  la  nine  South- 
ern States.  Is  both  a  major  nuisance  pest 
because  of  lt.s  sting  and  a  health  hazard  due 
to  dangers  of  secondary  Infection  and  al- 
lergic reaction. 

2.  The  imported  fire  ant  Is  a  minor  agri- 
cultural pest  because  the  threat  of  lt»  sting 
Interferes  with  haxMl  latwr  on  some  crops 
and  Its  mounds  may  damage  agricultural 
machinery. 

3.  The  Imported  flre  ant  Is  an  aggressive 
predator  to  an  unknown  extent  of  both 
pests  and  beneficial  species,  and  Is  also  a 
scavenger. 

4.  Mirex  halt  Is  effective  for  flre  ant  con- 
trol to  a  degree  correlated  with  the  size  of 
the  area  treated  and  the  number  of  appli- 
cations. For  example,  three  applications  at 
six-month  intervals  virtually  eliminated  all 
mounds  exposed  to  treatment. 

5.  The  goal  which  should  be  sought  la 
control  of  the  flre  ants,  through  publicly 
sponsored  programs  involving  application  of 
Mlrex  bait  as  needed,  rather  tti&n  total  elim- 
ination of  the  pest.  The  latter  is  not  feasible, 
given  the  financial  and  environmental  prob- 
lems Involved. 

6.  Mlrex  baits  provide  highly  effective  and 
comparatively  selective  control  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  pests,  Including  certain  species 
of  ants,  yellow  Jacluts.  and.  Indirectly, 
aphids.  scale   Insects  and  mealy  bugs. 

7.  The  only  effective  alternatives  to  Mlrex 
for  control  of  the  flre  ant  are  even  more 
persistent  chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  e.g., 
chlordane.  aldrln,  dleldrin.  and  heptachlor. 
Inasnnich  as  their  effective  dosage  rates  far 
exceed  the  rate  used  In  Mlrex  bait,  their 
substitution  is  Inadvisable.  No  possible 
method  of  biological  control  shows  immediate 
promise. 

8.  No  Instance  of  acute  Mirex  poisoning  of 
humana  has  been  reported  in  noore  than  a 
decade  of  use,  nor  Is  there  any  evidence  ot 
damage  to  vegetation  from  the  use  of  Mirex 
bait. 

9.  Insufficient  data  are  available  on  most 
raanmials  for  an  accurate  evaluation  of  Mlrex 
acute  toxicity.  No  data  are  available  on  the 
chronic  toxicitr  of  Mlrex  to  experimental 
animals. 

10.  Mlrex  has  caused  significant  reproduc- 
tive effects  In  rats  when  fed  at  relatively  high 
levels,  but  none-  -.vhen  fed  at  rates  likely  to 
occur  In  treated  food  or  feed  applied  to  con- 
trol the  fire  ant. 

11.  Bassed  on  preliminary  data,  no  metab- 
olites or  Mlrex  have  been  detected  lu  rats. 
Mlrex  is  stared  in  animal  adipose  tissue,  and 
appears  to  hpve  biological  half  life  of  at  least 
25  days. 

12.  Mirex  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
tumorigenic   to  mice  at  high  do>mges. 

13.  Insignificant  rejildues  of  Mlrex  have  been 
detected  In  the  hiunan  food  chain  In  treated 


14.  Laboratory  experiments  have  shown  ex- 
ceedingly toxic  effects  on  juvenile  crusta- 
ceans, especially  shrimp  and  crabs,  exposed  to 
low  concentrations  of  itlrex.  Indicating  the 
chemical  pre^nts  a  hazard  to  tlie  aquatic 
environment. 


13.  Ulrex  residues  In  both  soil  and  water  In 
areas  of  normal  treatment  are  minimal,  but 
may  have  some  biological  Importance  In  water 
because  ot  the  probable  Ingestion  of  organic 
detritus  and  other  components  by  bottom 
feeding  crustaceans. 

Based  on  Its  findings,  the  Committee  made 
recommendations  which  can  be  summarized 
as  follows:  (1)  Mlrex  registrations  should 
be  continued  with  labeling  restrlctioDS  to 
minimize  environmental  contamination;  (2) 
publicly  supported  control  programs  shoidd 
be  limited  to  Infested  areas  where  the  Im- 
ported fire  ant  is  a  problem,  because  of  use 
by  people  or  Interference  with  agricultural 
operations;  (3)  where  publicly  sponsored 
programs  are  unavailable  [non-aerial)  broad- 
cast treatment  ot  lawns,  pastures,  adusol- 
grounds.  parka,  and  similar  areas  by  Indi- 
viduals Is  reeotmnendcd  Instead  of  mound 
treatment;  (4>  more  Information  should  be 
obtained  in  order  to  establish  economic  or 
nuisance  threshold  levels  requiring  Mirex 
treatment  as  well  as  Information  regarding 
rates  of  relnfestatlon  and  population  re- 
covery In  areas  receiving  a  sin^  bait  treat- 
ment; and  (S)  more  reaeaxch  staonld  be 
conducted  on  the  possible  taasards  of  Mlrex 
to  man  and  bis  environment  in  order  that 
the  role  of  Mlrex  as  a  pesticide  may  be 
accurately  assessed. 

There  Is  no  basis  In  the  data  currently 
before  me  to  disregard  these  findings.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  accept  the  findings  stated  above 
and  adopt  them  as  my  own.  I  believe,  bow- 
ever,  that  additional  discussion  Is  In  order 
Inasmuch  as  I  have  decided  to  depart  in 
some  degree  from' the  Committee's  ftirthet 
reconunendatlons. 

The  acute  toxicity  of  Mlrex  to  man  Is  low. 
Though  Mirex  Is  capable  of  being  stored  In 
adipose  tissue  (as  are  DDT  and  other  re- 
lated compounds),  recent  gas  chroma  to-  ^~. 
graph  analyses  of  more  than  700  adipose  tis- 
sue samples  ccdlected  In  23  states  showed 
that  only  12  samples  contained  residues 
which  could  possibly  have  been  Mlrex.  These 
12  were  tentative  Identifications,  and  only  2 
samples  have  been  confirmed  as  containing 
Mlrex. 

Sub-acute  toxicity  studies  In  rata  and  mice 
have  shown  some  evidence  of  chronlcity  and 
reproductive  ^ects  but  only  at  high  dosage 
levels.  Mlrex  was  clearly  tumorigenic  In  oxm 
experiment  in  mice;  the  results  were  com- 
parable to  those  obtained  from  known  car- 
cinogens used  as  positive  controls.  The 
Advisory  Committee  avoided  referring  to  this 
as  carcinogenic  because  only  one  species  ot 
animal  was  Involved.  With  the  essentially 
non-detectable  level  of  human  ezpoeure.  the 
risk  to  man's  health  must  be  considered  very 
low  in  relation  to  the  benefits,  partlc\;larly 
those  relating  to  human  health,  to  be  de- 
rived from  use  of  Mirex. 

Mlrex  Is  highly  toxic  to  some  species  of 
Invertebrates,  but  Is  apparently  very  low  In. 
toxicity  to  other  closely  related  qiedes.  Resi- 
dues of  Mirex  have  been  found  In  some  In- 
vertebrates and  vertebrates,  especially  those 
that  are  predaceous  on  ants  and  other  in- 
sects. There  have  been  some  population  de- 
clines demonstrated  In  terrestrial  Inverte- 
brates, most  of  which  i^ptarently  feed 
directly  on  the  Mtrez  bait.  In  spite  of  its 
persistence,  troublesome  concentrations  of 
Mirex  are  not  apt  to  build  up  In  the  ter- 
restrial environment  in  the  near  future  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  small  dosages  used 
(far  less  than  one  ounce  per  acre  and  seldom 
more  than  one  application  per  year). 

Ou  the  other  hand.  Mirex  is  most  apt  to  do 
significant  damage  In  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment. Significant  adverse  effects  to  crusta- 
ceans have  resulted  from  laboratory  exposure 
to  Mirex.  In  the  wUd,  however,  the  lethal 
effects  to  some  aquatic  species,  such  as  the 
commercial  blue  crab,  are  delayed  so  that 
such  effects  would  be  difficult  to  discover  In 
the  natural  environment.  Consequently,  al- 
though troublesome  concentrations  of  Mlrex 
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have  not  yet  been  demonstrated  In  the  aqua- 
tic environment,  the  hazard  to  aquatic 
organisms  cannot  be  disregarded,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mirex  Is  apt 
to  be  recycled,  especially  In  estuaries,  and 
because  of  the  sensitivity  of  some  econom- 
ically Important  species  of  crustaceans  to 
Mlrex. 

As  a  result  of  the  potential  threat  to  the 
aquatic  enviromnent  posed  by  Mirex,  I  am 
naturally  reluctant  to  permit  distribution 
of  Mlrex  bait  in  a  maimer  that  might  con- 
taminate estuaries,  lakes  and  streams.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  aerial  application 
techniques  believe  that  it  U  practical,  by 
the  use  of  proper  cut-off  mechanisms  and 
guidance  systems  In  the  aircraft,  to  avoid 
contamination  of  streams  and  lakes  in  up- 
land areas  where  such  aquatic  environ- 
ments cover  a  rather  small  proportion  of 
the  land.  Judicious  use  of  aerial  applica- 
tion is  preferable  to  hand  distribution  of 
bait,  which  often  restUta  in  overtreatlng 
obvious  mounds  but  missing  Inapparent 
young  colonies  with  a  resultant  rapid  re- 
lnfestatlon. 

At  the  same  time,  maximum  caution 
must  be  exercised  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
aquatic  environment.  All  broadcast  applica- 
tion, aerial  or  otherwise,  must  be  prohibited 
in  coastal  counties  or  parishes  and  on  or 
near  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  ponds  and  other 
aquatic  areas.  I  also  believe  it  necessary  to 
restrict  aerial  or  other  broadcast  application 
in  non-coastal,  non-aquatic  areas  to  Federal, 
State,  county,  or  local  authorities.  Thus,  I 
depart  from  the  recommendation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  that  non-aerial  broadcast 
treatment  by  individuals  be  authorized  where 
publicly  supported  control  programs  are  un- 
available. All  broadcast  treatment  by  private 
individuals  must  be  prohibited. 

By  prohibiting  aerial  application,  I  do 
not  wish  to  eliminate  completely  the  use  of 
Mlrex  from  coastal  counties  or  parishes. 
Should  we  do  so,  the  homeowners,  farmers, 
and  others  affected  by  the  ants  would  in  all 
likelihood  apply  heptachlor,  dleldrin,  or  an- 
other chlorinated  hydrocarbon  as  a  control 
chemical.  This  alternative  could  be  worse 
from  the  standpoint  of  environmental  safety 
than  would  applications  of  Mirex.  There- 
fore, I  have  determined  to  authorize  the 
private  use  of  Mirex  for  application  on  a 
mound-to-mound  basis  only. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  cancellation 
of  Allied  Chemical's  registrations  is  affirmed, 
but  the  registrations  will  be  reinstated  upon 
submission  by  Allied  Chemical,  and  accept- 
ance by  the  Agency,  of  amended  labeling 
which  conforms  to  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  this  decision,'  and  submission  by  the  com- 
pany for  a  two-year  plan  to  monitor  mlrex 
in  the  environment  to  insure  that  run-off, 
leaching  and  erosion  of  soil  in  mound-treated 
areas  are  not  resulting  In  aquatic  contam- 
ination. 

WnXIAM  D.  RUCKEI-SHAUS. 

Administrator. 


>  The  evidence  presently  available  Indicates 
that  the  hazard  to  aquatic  organisms  from 
current  use  of  Mlrex  In  aquatic  areas  does 
not  approach  the  "Inmiilnent"  stage.  In  other 
words.  I  am  not  faced  with  a  highly  danger- 
ous situation  which  needs  to  be  corrected 
immediately,  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
cancellation  proceedings.  Consequently,  I 
have  no  reason  to  suspend  aquatic  use  Im- 
mediately. Instead,  I  am  merely  cancelling 
the  aquatic  use.  Under  the  FIFRA,  this  can- 
cellation order  Is  not  effective  until,  at  the 
earliest,  the  expiration  of  the  60  days  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  an  administrative  appeal 
from  this  decision.  Thus,  even  if  Allied  does 
not  i^peal  from  this  decision,  it  will  have  80 
days  to  conform  its  labeling  to  the  newly- 
Impoaed  condltloiia. 


[Before  the  Bnviroiunental  Protection  Agen- 
cy, In  re:  Allied  Chemical  Corporation, 
Petitioner) 

DiTEIIMXNATION   AND   OkDIS  OF  THk  AdMINIS- 
TBATOR  ON  MiKEX 

Pursuant  to  Section  4.c  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act  (the 
FIFRA)  (7  V3.C.  135b(c)),  I  Issued  my 
Determination  and  Order,  filed  May  4,  1972, 
canceUlng  AUied  Chemical  Corporation's 
registrations  of  pesticides  containing  Mirex, 
providing  that  such  registrations  would  be 
reinstated  if  Allied  Chemical  complied  with 
the  conditions  outlined  In  the  Determination 
and  Order.  The  Determination  and  Order  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  June  1, 
1972  (37  Fed.  Reg.  10987). 
I. 

A.  My  May  3  Order  lliniUng  private  use 
of  Mlrex  to  mound-to-mound  treatment  re- 
sulted from  my  concern  that  unrestricted 
amounts  of  Mlrex  should  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  contaminate  the  environment.  Based  on 
the  Information  then  before  me.  I  determined 
that  restricting  use  to  the  mound-to-mound 
application  method  was  the  best  solution  to 
the  problem.  Subsequent  to  the  filing  and 
publishing  of  the  Determination  and  Order 
of  the  Administrator  on  Mirex,  AUled  Chemi- 
cal Corporation  submitted  information  to  me 
which  showed  that  ground  application  equip- 
ment can  be  calibrated  to  deliver  the  dosages 
recommended  on  the  labels  of  Mlrex  pesti- 
cides. Based  on  this  information  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Mlrex  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  minimize  environmental  contami- 
nation, I  am  persuaded  that  so  long  as  only 
equipment  which  can  be  calibrated  to  deliver 
the  recommended  label  dosages  is  vised, 
ground  broadcast  treatment  with  Mlrex  baits 
by  private  persons  should  be  authorized. 

B.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcxilture  has 
represented  to  this  Agency  that  it  is  engaged 
iia  a  comprehensive  pesticides  monitoring 
program.  The  Agency  does  not  believe  a  fur- 
ther monitoring  program  Is  necessary  at  this 
time.  I  have,  therefore,  lifted  the  require- 
ment that,  as  a  precondition  to  reinstate- 
ment of  Its  registrations.  Allied  Chemical 
submit  a  monitoring  program  for  the  South- 
east United  States. 

C.  Allied  Chemical  Corporation  has  sub- 
mitted to  this  Agency  amended  labels  for  the 
registrations  which  were  canceled  by  my  Or- 
der of  May  3,  1972.  These  new  labels,  for  reg- 
istrations 218-495.  -516,  -664,  -665,  -586.  -690, 
-628,  and  -638  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Pesticides  Regulation  Division  of  the  Agency. 
Those  amended  labels  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  the  May  3  Determination 
and  Order.  Thus,  as  I  stated  in  that  Order, 
I  am  herewith  determining  to  reinstate  those 
registrations. 

D.  A  petition  for  a  Stay  of  the  May  3  Or- 
der has  been  submitted  to  me  by  Allied 
Chemical  Corporation.  The  stay  Is  requested 
only  with  respect  to  that  provision  of  the 
Order  which  would  prohibit  aerial  spraying 
of  the  product  registered  as  number  218-586 
in  Hawaii.  This  product  is  used  on  pineapples 
in  Hawaii  to  control  mealy  bug  wUt.  Accord- 
ing to  the  petition,  the  spraying  season  for 
control  of  this  pest,  which  can  devastate 
pineapple  crops.  Is  the  period  from  Augxist 
through  October. 

In  keeping  with  this  Agency's  policy  of  try- 
ing to  avoid  disruption  of  a  growing  season 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  treatment  with 
Mirex  has  been  Incorporated  in  the  plans  of 
the  pineapple  growers  for  this  season,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  order  \s  stayed  through  the  1972 
spraying  season,  that  is,  only  the  period  Au- 
gust through  October.  C/.  In  Re  Stevens, 
IJ'.&R.  63  (June  14, 1972) .  Since  the  stay  wUl 
result  m  aerial  appUcation  of  Mirex  in  coastal 
coimtles,  I  am  requiring  a  monitoring  pro- 
gram for  Hawaii. 

This  stay  does  not  lift  final  cancellation. 


Any  such  action  could  only  be  undertaken 
upon  receipt  of  a  petition  for  reconsidera- 
tion and  a  fuU  review  of  the  question  on  the 
merits. 

■a 
Order 

All  application,  aerial  or  otherwise,  of 
Mlrex  pesticides  is  prohibited  on  or  near 
estuaries,  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  swamps, 
ponds,  other  aquatic  areas,  and  heavily  for- 
ested areas.  Oround  broadcast  application  of 
registered  Mlrex  pesticides  by  private  per- 
sons is  prohibited  in  aU  other  areas  unless 
such  application  is  accomplished  with 
ground  application  equipment  which  can  be 
calibrated  to  deliver  the  recommended  label 
dosages. 

Allied  Chemical  Corporation  is  no  longer 
required  to  submit  a  plan  to  monitor  Mirex 
m  the  environment,  in  addition  to  meeting 
the  other  conditions  as  set  forth  in  the' 
May  3  Order. 

The  amended  labeling  submitted  by  Allied 
Chemical  for  its  registered  Mlrex  pesticides 
conforms  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
May  3  Determination  and  Order,  and  I 
accept  such  labeling  as  being  in  conformity 
therewith.  Therefore,  all  of  Allied  Chemical 
Corporation's  registrations  of  Mirex  pesti- 
cides, with   the   new   labels,  are   reinstated. 

The  petition  for  a  stay  of  the  Order  of  May 
3.  Insofar  as  that  order  prohibits  aerial  ap- 
plication of  registration  218-586  in  Hawaii, 
is  granted  for  the  1972  spraying  season,  con- 
ditioned upon  a  monitoring  program,  whlcli 
has  been  approved  by  this  Agency. 

All  other  provisions  and  restrictions  of  tlie 
May  3  Determination  and  Order  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect. 

WnXlAM    D.    RCrCKXLSHAUS, 

Administrator. 

RECOMMrNDATIONS     OF     MiREX     ADVISORY 
OOMMrrTEE 

1.  The  registration  of  products  containing 
Mirex  should  be  continued  with  labeling 
restrictions  to  minimize  environmental  con- 
tamination. 

2.  Publicly  supported  control  programs 
should  be  limited  to  Mlrex  application, 
according  to  need  based  on  pest  population 
aasesment,  to  infested  areas  where  the  im- 
ported flre  ant  is  a  problem  because  of  u.** 
by  people  or  interference  with  agricultxiral 
operations,  fetuaries  and  other  aquatic 
h&biUts,  wildlife  refuges,  and  heavily 
forested  areas  should  not  be  treated. 

3.  Where  publicly  sponsored  programs  art 
unavailable,  broadcast  treatment  of  lawns, 
pastures,  schoolgrounds,  parks,  and  similar 
ar^as  by  individuals  Is  recommended  instead 
of  mound  treatment.  Educational  programs 
should  Instruct  infested  property  owners  as 
to  how  Mlrex  can  be  applied  for  the  most 
effective  control  of  the  imported  flre  ant  with 
minimal  environmental  contamination. 

4.  To  Implement  control  programs,  mucli 
more  information  is  needed  to  establish  eco- 
nomic or  nuisance  threshold  levels  requiring 
Mirex  treatment  as  well  as  on  rates  of  reln- 
festatlon and  population  recovery  in  areas 
receiving  a  single  bait  treatment. 

6.  Considerably  more  research  on  the  pos- 
sible hazards  of  Mlrex  to  man  and  his  en- 
vironment must  be  conducted  before  the  role 
of  Mlrex,  as  a  pesticide,  can  be  accurately 
assessed.  Chronic  toxicity,  carcinogenicity, 
mutagenicity,  teratogenicity  and  the  metn- 
bollc  fate  of  this  compound  in  multiple 
species  should  be  further  studied.  Additional 
work  on  the  biological  stability,  persistence 
and  routes  of  movement  of  Mirex  under  field 
conditions  is  needed.  Continued  and  ex- 
panded monitoring  of  key  environmental 
carriers  and  selected  commercially  important 
species  for  Mlrex  residues  sholud  be  carried 
out  with  gmp>">«*«  on  the  detection  of  any 
significant  contamination  of  the  human  food 
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chKln.  More  thorough  studies  on  the  effects 
of  Mirex  on  aquatic  crustaceans  are  needed, 
espedallj  tb*  ntonltorlng  cC  popuUtlon 
densities  In  the  field.  Greater  effort  should  ba 
made  to  correlate  laboratory  and  field  re- 
search. Increased  research  Is  to  be  encouraged 
for  the  non-lnsectlcidal  control  of  the  im- 
ported fire  ant. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  Van  Middelem.  Ph.  D., 

Chairman. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  bill  providing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Important  farm,  consumer, 
environmental,  and  rural  development 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  subcommittee  chairman.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gex,  has  done  a  thoroogh  and  careful 
job.  He  should  be  commended  for  the 
care  and  discriminating  detail  in  which 
he  has  gtiided  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  comment  on  all  aspects  of  the  bill, 
but  I  do  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman,  Mr.  McGek.  for  his  co- 
operation in  the  restoration  of  the  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  rural  develop- 
ment economic  research. 

Mr.  President,  in  title  IX  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970.  the  Senate,  the 
House,  and  the  President  established 
rural  devel<H?ment  as  a  national  policy 
of  the  highest  priority.  As  you  know.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  earlier  this  year 
passed  a  most  significant  first  step  to- 
ward implementation  of  this  policy  in 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  Not 
included  In  that  bill  was  the  item  of  in- 
creased funds  for  rural  development  re- 
search by  the  economic  re.search  service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  is 
included  in  the  bill  nov.'  before  us. 

The  rural  development  economic  re- 
search item  is  vital  to  proper  and  sound 
implementation  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  It  will  also  help  point 
the  way  not  only  to  further  legislative 
steps  that  may  be  needed  to  fill  the  gaps 
that  still  remain  but  also  to  help  us 
through  scientific  evaluation  and  studies 
to  further  improve  and  correct  provtsiwis 
in  the  Rural  Development  Act 

I  hope  that  this  increase  in  rural  de- 
velopment economic  research  will  be  sus- 
tained In  the  conference. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
we  are  considering  today  is  a  testimony 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee's ready  response  to  the  agricultural 
needs  of  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Ellun- 
DER  and  Senator  McGee  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  cm  Agriculture.  Envi- 
ronment, and  Constmier  Protection  for 
their  time,  effort,  and  thought  which 
went  into  the  considerable  jugg^g  of 
priorities  which  Is  mandatwy  in  any  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  speak  specifically  about  two  programs 
covered  by  this  bill  which  affect  my  home 
State  of  Texas,  the  Southwest  and.  ulti- 
mately the  entire  Nation. 

The  State  of  Texas  and.  to  a  lesser  de- 
gree. Its  neighboring  States  are  experi- 
encing a  severe  Infestation  of  screwworm 
flies.  These  insects  infect  the  open 
wounds,  cuts,  and  sores  of  domestic  live- 
stock acd  wildlife  cr  using  evoitual 
maiming  or  death.  If  this  spreading  goes 
imchecked,  if  more  livestock  die,  the 
Government  does  not  act — then  the  con- 


sumers will  shortly  pay  the  bill  with  in- 
creased meat  prices  due  to  livestock 
deficits. 

Over  33,000  cases  of  this  infection  have 
been  reported  this  year  in  my  State.  This 
month  alone  almost  12,000  cases  iiave 
been  discovered.  This  is  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg,  for  every  one  case  foimd  an 
estimated  25  go  unreported.  Let  me  state 
it  in  another  way.  Out  of  254  counties  in 
Texas,  over  190  are  infested  with  these 
flies.  That,  in  my  view,  is  epidemic  stage. 

Climatic  c<mdltions  in  northern  Mexico 
last  year  were  most  favorable  to  the 
propagation  of  these  Insects.  The  warm, 
mild  climate  produced  an  exceptional 
number  of  these  flies  which  spread  into 
the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Texas. 

We  are  on  the  leading  edge  of  an  emer- 
gency situation.  USDA  is  obviously  aware 
of  this  critical  problem.  Over  the  last  4 
n>ftnfi».<  the  production  of  sterile  male 
screwworm  flies  in  the  plant  at  Mission, 
Tex.,  has  been  increased  from  100  mil- 
lion to  200  million  per  week — its  maxi- 
mum production.  These  sterile  male  files 
are  dropped  from  aircraft  and  mate  with 
the  female  flies  causing  a  reduction  of 
offspring.  I  was  pleased  at  this  increased 
production  for  it  was  in  response  to  a 
letter  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Butz  this 
spring  urging  his  awareness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

However,  from  discussions  with  lead- 
ing veternarians  and  representatives  of 
the  livestock  industry  in  Texas.  I  am 
convinced  that  e\en  this  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  Intensify  of  the  grow- 
ing infestation.  Little  can  be  done  at 
this  time  except  maintain  the  status  quo 
imtil  the  cool  weather  next  fall  kills 
these  insects.  But  we  must  be  prepared 
for  next  spring.  A  recent  article  in  the 
July  18  issiie  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
reports  that  the  Mexican  Agriculture 
and  Livestock  Department  states  that  of 
the  4,082  screwworm  tests  In  northern 
Mexico  during  June.  4,064  proved  posi- 
tive. This  compared  with  580  reported 
cases  diu-ing  the  same  period  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  emergency  of  this 
year  uill  likely  repeat  itself  if  there  is 
another  mild  winter  in  Mexico.  I  am  con- 
vinced after  consultation  with  both  the 
USDA  and  the  Texas  Agriculture  Com- 
mission that  the  Mission  plant  must  con- 
tinue at  maximum  production  through 
the  fall  and  \vinter  months.  Additional 
money  is  needed  for  this  Increased  pro- 
duction. That  Is  why  I  am  pleased  at 
Chairman  Ellendes's  and  Senator  Mc- 
Gkx's  appreciation  of  this  problem  by 
responding  to  my  written  request  for 
additional  fmids  for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  estimated  that 
losses  to  livestock  and  wildlife  in  Texas 
are  in  the  millions  of  dollars  already 
this  year.  Unless  this  spreading  infesta- 
tion is  controlled,  this  epidemic  will 
move  out  of  Texas  Into  the  surrounding 
areas  and  cause  the  same  extensive 
damage.  It  does  not  make  sense  to  per- 
mit reinfestation  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
and  other  Southern  States  after  such 
long  and  difficult  job  of  almost  eliminat- 
ing these  insects  in  the  United  States. 
One  million  dollars  is  a  reasonaUe 
premium  to  pay  when  you  consider  the 
eventual  cost  to  the  consumer  If  we  do 


not  take  this  action.  In  my  view,  we 
have  no  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  their  decision  to  increase  the 
REAP — crural  environmental  assistance 
program — funds  from  the  administra- 
tion's $140  million  request  to  $235  mil- 
lion. 

Unfortunately,  an  all  too  familiar  pat- 
tern is  developing.  For  the  last  several 
years  the  administration  In  Its  fiscal 
budget  request  has  overtly  tried  to  either 
eliminate  or  severely  hamstring  the 
funds  necessary  for  this  effective  and 
sound  conservation  program.  However, 
the  Congress  has  consistently  overriddwi 
the  administration's  move  and  approved 
additional  funds  for  this  program. 

I  find  the  administration's  position 
e^;>ecially  disa]H>ointing  at  this  time  of 
groviing  concern  for  omsorvation  and 
protection  of  the  environment  As  we 
search  for  new  environmental  programs, 
let  us  not  forget  the  proven,  successful 
ones  already  in  operation.  Not  only  is 
the  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram one  of  the  first  to  deal  with  the  pol- 
lution problem,  but  it  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  effective.  Too  few  people 
realize  that  soil  erosi<»i  is  the  greatest 
single  source  of  pollution  to  our  streams, 
rivei's  and  lakes.  The  benefits  of  this  pro- 
gram extend  far  bejrond  the  rural  area, 
for  the  control  of  soil  erosion  benefits 
both  rural  and  urban  residents. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
typical  year's  acccxnplishments  of  this 
program. 

"ITiere  are  45,000  water  storage  reser- 
voirs, directly  serving  4  million  acres  to 
control  erosion,  conserve  water,  and  pro- 
vide wildlife  habitat  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

There  are  300,000  acres  of  trees  and 
shrubs  cdanted  or  timber  improved  for 
forestry  purposes,  erosion  control,  wild- 
life habitat,  and  pollution  abatement. 

There  are  600,000  acres  served  by  ter- 
races to  control  erosion,  stabilize  land 
and  reduce  stream  pollution. 

There  are  300.000  acres  of  contour 
field  strip-cropping,  protecting  soil  from 
vTind  and  water  erosion,  and  reducing  air 
and  water  pollution. 

There  are  1,000,000  acres  served  by  sod 
waterways,  safely  dispersing  excess 
water,  preventing  erosion,  reducing  p(d- 
lution  of  downstream  land,  waterways 
and  reservoirs. 

And  there  are  9,000,000  acres  of  en- 
during cover  for  soil  and  watershed  pro- 
tection or  land-use  adjustment  with 
extensive  antipollution  beiaeflts. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  no  more 
effective  and  economic  pollution  control 
program  than  this  one.  The  farmer 
shares  with  the  Federal  Government  the 
expenses  incurred  in  this  program, 
matching  every  dollar  that  the  Federal 
Govermnent  spends,  while  donating  his 
time  and  energy  in  the  ImidementatloD 
of  these  conservation  practices. 

I  again  commend  the  members  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee  on  their  far- 
sightedness. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  for  this  legislation, 
H.R.  15690.  It  will  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  many  essential,  ongoing 
programs  as  well  as  new  Initiatives  to 
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improving  our  agricultural  lands,  our  en- 
vironment and  to  protect  American 
consumers. 

Many  of  the  important  aspects  of  the 
bill  have  been  discussed  already  by  my 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  conament  on  a 
few  items,  which  also  have  significance. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
recommended  a  $15,000,000  increase 
above  the  House  figiu-e  for  demonstrating 
in  fiscal  1973  new  waste  recycling  sys- 
tems that  would  reduce  pollution.  The 
amendment  would  provide  enough  money 
to  construct  a  variety  of  resource  re- 
covery systems  around  the  Nation,  con- 
verting trash  to  reusable  materials, 
under  section  208  of  the  Sold  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  appropriation 
will  assure  the  availability  of  sufficient 
Federal  funds  to  demonstrate  a  broad 
variety  of  recycling  concepts  at  locations 
around  the  Nation. 

The  President's  budget  did  not  re- 
quest funds  for  this  recycling  program 
for  fiscal  1973.  The  budget  planned  to  use 
the  $15,000,000  appropriated  last  year 
over  the  2 -year  period,  with  all  of  the 
grants  to  be  made  in  fiscal  1973. 

The  committee  found  that  this  sum 
was  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation.  The  House  agreed,  adding 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  With  the 
additional  money  recommended  by  the 
Senate  committee,  $45,000,000  would  be 
available,  including  the  carrj'over  funds, 
to  initiate  the  program  this  year. 

When  the  Congress  approved  the  Re- 
source Recovery  Act  of  1970,  it  authorized 
$80,000,000  for  fiscal  1972  and  $140,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  1973  for  this  vital  section 
208  program  demoiistrating  new  recycl- 
ing systems. 

The  creation  of  effective  answers  to 
our  recycling  needs,  I  believe,  -vnli.  save 
the  Nation  many  times  this  cost  in  ma- 
terials saved  and  pollution  prevented. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  point  out  lan- 
guage in  the  Senate  report  on  the  com- 
mittee's evaluation  of  the  thrust  of  the 
section  208  program.  It  reads: 

The  Committee  recommends  an  additional 
$15,000,000  for  Section  208  resource  recovery 
demojistratlon  projects.  The  Committee  be- 
lieves it  is  Important  that  a  wide  range  of 
new  systems  be  demonstrated  under  this 
program.  While  energy  recovery  systems  are 
Important  and  need  to  be  investigated,  the 
Committee  believes  it  is  vital  that  EPA  also 
approve  systems  recovering  a  fvtll  range  of 
reusable  materials  from  solid  wastes.  In- 
cluding humus. 

This  paragraph,  I  believe,  refiects  a 
sound  approach  to  the  section  208 
program. 

Mr.  President  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
.support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion on  funding  of  the  EPA  resource  re- 
covery program. 

The  bill  contains  many  other  impor- 
tant features.  It  provides  $1.9  billion  in 
grants  for  sewage  treatment  plants,  a 
sum  that  may  be  altered  at  some  future 
date  with  completion  of  the  conference 
aa  S.  2770. 

The  bill  provides  $500,000,000  in  grants 
for  construction  of  water  systems  and 
sewerlines,  plus  $350,000,000  in  operat- 
ing loans  to  farmers  through  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  re- 


ceives $201,000,000  imder  the  committee 
recommendation,  an  increase  of  $25,- 
000,000  over  the  fiscal  1972  spending  on 
research.  This  program  includes  funds 
for  important  research  into  ways  to  con- 
trol the  gypsy  moth,  which  has  damaged 
or  killed  many  thousands  of  ti-ees  in  the 
Northeast. 

Another  item  in  the  bill  involves  grants 
to  the  States  for  programs  promoting 
various  agricultural  products.  Under  the 
recommendation,  $2,500,000  would  be 
available  for  such  grants.  This  sum  wUl 
enable  several  States,  including  Dela- 
ware, to  initiate  new  programs  for  mar- 
keting their  agricultural  goods.  This  will 
have  a  benefit  to  many  farming  fami- 
lies, and  I  applaud  it. 

I  would  also  note  that  H.R.  15690  pro- 
vides $1,300,000  to  finance  the  work  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  The 
Commission,  which  is  studying  Ameri- 
ca's use  and  need  for  a  national  policy 
for  materials  use  and  reuse,  was  created 
by  legislation  in  1970.  Its  final  report  is 
due  at  the  conclusion  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  This  $1,300,000  recommenda- 
tion, matching  the  budget  request,  is  es- 
sential if  the  Commission's  report  is  to 
provide  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  with 
the  vital  information  and  the  proposals 
we  need  to  evaluate  properly  our  future 
material  needs  and  policies. 

The  committee  also  recommends  a 
number  of  important  items  involving 
food  programs  for  the  needy  as  well  as 
programs  for  consumer  protection. 

For  example,  the  bill  provides  $97,- 
000,000  for  the  special  milk  program  and 
$2,341,000,000  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
grsun. 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  constuner 
protection  programs,  the  committee  in- 
creased the  appropriation  for  both  the 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance. 
Both  proposals  will  return  benefits  to  ev- 
ery American  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my 
support  for  H.R.  15690,  and  I  urge  its 

passage  by  the  Senate, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  if  he  is  prepared  to  offer 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  prepared  to  offer  his  amendment  in 
the  same  spirit  that  he  hopes  his  col- 
league from  Wyoming  is  ready  to  accept 
it 

Mr.  McGEE.  His  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming is  prepared  to  accept  his  offering  of 
his  amendment  at  this  time. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  accept  that  offer. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  offer  an  amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  time  on  my 
time  so  that  he  might  discuss  the  pro- 
posals he  has.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr-  HUMPHREY-  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 


half of  myself   and  the   distinguished 

Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson). 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On   page    11,   line    5,   strike   out   "»2,000 - 

000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•10.000.000". 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,   Mr,   President 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  increase  the 
Extension  Service  funds  for  placing  more 
rural  development  agents  in  the  rural 
multicoimty  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment districts.  These  districts  become  a 
vital  part  of  rural  America  and  are  re- 
lated directly  to  what  we  call  rural  de- 
velopment. 

I  commend  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Appropriation  Committees  for 
having  included  $2  million  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  I  believe  the  $10  million  sug- 
gested here  is  much  closer  to  the  figure 
that  is  needed  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives that  are  presently  authorized  in 
rural  development. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  confer- 
ence bill  cleared  the  House  earUer  to- 
day and  it  is  expected  to  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  shortly. 

This  new  and  expanded  rural  develop- 
ment program  provided  in  this  historic 
piece  of  legislation  is  going  to  require 
additional  manpower  and  technical  serv- 
ices to  implement  these  programs, 

Ruial  development  agents  have  and 
will  continue  to  play  vital  roles  in  pro- 
viding assistance  to  local  communities, 
and  other  local  groups  tc  take  advantage 
of  these  rural  development  programs, 
particularly  if  we  provide  funds  to  help 
maintain  and  hire  the  professional  staff 
required.  We  are  going  to  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  Extension  Service  for  this 
cooperation. 

Over  40  States  have  delineated  rural 
multicounty  planning  and  develop- 
ments districts,  now  numbering  almost 
500, 

While  I  have  noted  here  that  the  com- 
mittee included  $2  million,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  such  an  amount  is  not  ade- 
quate, especially  if  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  is  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, which  I  hope  will  be  very  soon. 
I  hope  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  will  be  able  to  accept 
this  amendment  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence to  discuss  it  there  in  light  of  this 
expected  action  by  Congress  in  enacting 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  mj'  colleague  that  I  have  consulted 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee  tMr.  Hroska)  and  we 
would  offer  to  take  to  conference  the 
compromise  figure  of  five, 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  accept. 
Mr.  McGEE.  We  offer  to  take  tliis  to 
conference  with  the  compromise  figure 
of  $5  million  and  do  the  best  we  can  on 
that,  if  that  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREry.  It  is  agreeable  and  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDENG  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  modify  his  amfmdment? 
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Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  I  so  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  couple  of  other  items  here.  First, 
I  wish  to  ask  a  question  with  respect  to 
the  school  milk  program. 

I  understand  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  did  increase  the  funds  for 
the  special  milk  program  by  approxi- 
mately $5  million  over  that  amount  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes,  we  had  very  thor- 
ough discussions  and  hearings  of  that 
line  item.  The  committee  had  some  dif- 
ferences on  it  and  felt  it  was  likewise 
subject  to  a  supplemental  appropriation, 
as  they  are  outrunning  the  wpUcation 
of  it  now. 

We  added  $5  million,  with  the  imder- 
standing  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
that  the  $5  million  was  not  for  bargain- 
ing, but  for  sticking,  and  that  we  would 
be  fight  for  the  five  additional. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  we  are 
well  aware  that  last  year  $104  million 
was  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
this  program.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  with  the  expansion  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  additional  milk  is  to  be 
made  available  under  that  program.  So 
this  figure  of  $97  million  which  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  has 
brought  to  us  should  meet  the  needs  of 
children  not  participating  in  the  school 
Itmch  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  At  least  as  of  now  we  an- 
ticipate it  does  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  understood 
that  tf  it  does  not,  we  TKill  be  asking  for 
a  supplemental? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an- 
other amendment  for  myself  and  my 
Minnesota  colleague,  Senator  Mondale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  Itnes  17  and  18  strike  out 
"•112,743.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•••122,743.000". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, salaries  and  expenses,  by 
a  figure  of  $10  million,  which,  as  the 
amendment  indicates,  would  raise  the 
total  appropriation  for  that  purpose  to 
$122,743,000. 

The  workload  of  the  program  for  the 
agency  continues  to  be  expanded  every 
year  by  Congress,  but  this  same  Congress 
continues  to  hold  down  administrative 
moneys  for  this  agency,  thereby  impair- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
and  the  ability  of  the  agency  to  carry 
out  these  programs.  If  we  fail  to  pro- 
nde  adequate  funds  for  that  purpose, 
we   will,  m  effect,  limit  the  extent  to 


which  the  FHA  programs  can  be  made 
available  to  our  rural  and  staaW.  town 
citizens. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  FHA  is 
not  Just  a  farm  program.  It  serves  mtiny 
smtdl  communities  in  which  a  large  per- 
centage of  our  population  lives  today. 

Some  70  million  people  live  in  non- 
metropolitan  or  rural  America  and  most 
of  them  are  eligible  for  FHA  participa- 
tion. With  the  expected  passage  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  there 
will  be  addition£d  demands  upon  FHA 
and  there  will  be  expanded  program 
functions  which  FHA  will  be  called  upon 
to  implement. 

And  looking,  by  the  way,  at  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  report,  I 
conclude  that  the  committee  wishes  to 
prevent  FHA  administrative  functions 
from  being  contracted  to  outside  private 
parties.  Therefore,  we  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  appropriate  the  fimds  needed  by 
that  sigency  to  hire  people  necessary  to 
carry  out  and  administer  the  programs 
wtiich  we  have  authorized  for  that 
agency. 

I  understand  the  committee  did  in- 
crease the  funds  over  the  budget  request 
by  $10  million. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  not  quite  accurate. 
The  Department  requested  a  budget  in- 
crease of  approximately  $10  million — 
slightly  less  than  that — for  salaries  and 
expenses,  over  the  level  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  We  approved  that  increase  in  the 
budget  estimates. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  the 
budget  request  was  upped  $10  million? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct.  The  pro- 
posed level  for  1973  is  about  $10  minion 
more  than  was  the  salary  and  expense 
item  for  1972.  The  precise  figure  is  $9.2 
miUion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  very  re- 
spectfully to  the  chairman  that,  with 
the  Rural  Development  Act,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  landmark  legislation,  and  which 
is  a  thoroughly  bipartisan  product,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  the  additional 
funds  I  am  requesting  to  provide  the 
additional  FHA  services  that  will  be 
required.  I  have  asked  in  this  amend- 
ment for  $10  million.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  chairman  to  take  this 
figure  to  conference,  or  if  not  the  whole 
figure,  a  portion  of  it,  and  weigh  it  and 
adjust  it  in  conference  in  light  of  what, 
by  that  time,  will  be  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  Rural  Development  Act. 

Mr.  McGEE.  May  I  say  to  my  colleague 
that  we  weighed  that  prospect  very  care- 
fully. Our  thought  on  that  was  that,  be- 
cause action  still  has  not  been  completed 
on  the  Rural  Development  bill,  we  would 
be  on  sounder  legislative  groimd  if  we 
were  to  hold  at  this  figure  where  we  are 
at  the  moment.  When  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  is  passed  we  will  then  be  in 
a  position  to  assess  its  needs  and  con- 
sider additional  appropriation  if  and 
when  necessary.  I  think  this  would  be 
the  better  way  to  cope  with  that  ques- 
tion. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  rapidly 
rising  problem  that  we  are  going  to  be 
facing  there,  but  we  thought  we  should 
not  face  it  until  that  legislation  is 
finalized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  the  figure 
of  $10  million  wa/>  not  fully  predicated 
on  just  tills  new  legislation.  It  also  re- 


flects at  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
past  testimony  of  what  was  needed  for 
this  agency.  Frankly,  FHA  has  had  many 
more  applications  than  it  has  been  able 
to  handle  and  a  good  deal  more  work 
than  it  has  been  able  to  keep  up  with. 
It  is  not  an  agency  that  has  been  over- 
staffed. 

It  was  my  judgment  that  if  the  chair- 
man could  take  this  amendment  to  con- 
ference, he  could  take  a  look  at  what  is 
now  underway,  and,  if  the  new  rural  de- 
velopment legislation  is  passed,  he  will 
have  this  item  in  the  appropriation  bill. 
If  the  new  legislation  is  not  passed,  then 
I  would  feel  the  chairman  would  surely  be 
within  his  right  to  drop  the  amendment 
or  to  cut  it  back  accordingly. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  be  willing  to  try  for 
half  of  that  and  take  it  to  conference,  in 
order  to  dramatize  the  point  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  very  sharply  this  evening, 
and  that  is  that  with  this  mushrooming, 
we  will  not  want  to  hold  personnel  down 
as  we  try  to  have  the  agency  cope  with 
these  problems. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  my  amendment  be  modified 
by  reducing  the  figure  by  $5  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, as  modified.  All  time  on  the 
amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  call  up  a  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
on  my  time. 

DUES  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL CRIMINAL  POLICE  OR- 
GANIZATION— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  11350)  to  In- 
crease the  limit  on  dues  for  U.S.  mem- 
bership in  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cokgres- 
sioNAL  Record  of  July  24,  1972,  at  pp. 
24863-24864). 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE- 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15690)  making  appro- 
priations for  Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment  for 
myself  and  my  Minnesota  colleague  (Mr. 

Mondale).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  42,  line  23,  strike  out  "•526,136,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»781,996,- 
000"  and  on  page  43.  lines  2  and  3.  strike 
out  "$237,047,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$342  907.000"  and  on  line  8,  page  43,  strike 
out  "•20,776,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
••$70,775,000". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  com- 
ment on  this  amendment.  Perhaps  we 
can  have  a  colloquy  on  it. 

The  amendment  would  increase  the 
child  nutrition  program  appropriations 
from  $526  million  to  $782  million,  an  ac- 
tion that  is  designed  to  strengthen  pro- 
grams in  the  following  areas: 

First,  in  the  school  lunch  program,  the 
general  assistance  amount  will  be  in- 
creased—I  believe  the  House-passed  bill 
now  provides  for  8  cents,  which  is  2 
cents  more  than  last  year;  we  will  be 
working  on  that  matter  in  the  Senate 
committee  tomorrow  morning.  So  this 
appropriation  request  is  designed  to  as- 
sure the  States  that  the  Federal  sup- 
port for  meals  served  to  all  children  will 
be  adequate. 

It  is  also  designed  for  day  care,  in- 
cluding Headstart.  to  provide  funding 
support  for  these  programs  as  originally 
intended.  ..    . 

The  $100  million  of  the  increase  that 
I  am  proposing  wUl  be  provided  for  spe- 
cial assistance  under  the  school  lunch 
program,  primarily  to  assure  that  suffi- 
cient funds  will  be  avaUable  to  the  States. 
Congress  mandated— and  I  want  to 
quote  what  our  congressional  policy  or 
mandate  is— that  "all  needy  chUdren 
shall  be  served"  a  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch.  The  budget  we  are  considering 
will  limit  the  number  of  needy  children 
to  slightly  more  than  7  million,  although 
the  States  have  testified  in  their  esti- 
mates that  the  number  is  closer  to  10 
million. 

If  we  fail  to  provide  for  the  8  cents 
in  general  assistance,  school  districts 
will  be  forced  to  Increase  lunch  prices 
in  their  schools.  In  the  past,  a  5- 
cent  increase  in  lunch  prices  has  caused 
a  10-percent  drop  in  participation.  In 
the  abstract,  it  could  be  argued  that  this 
is  the  price  of  inflation.  However,  the 
children  who  are  going  to  suffer  will  be 
in  families  with  moderate  incomes,  those 
who  are  not  eligible  for  free  lunch  but 
who  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  more. 
Increasing  the  reimbursement  rate  will 
stabilize  lunch  prices. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  (Mr.  Talmadge)  requested 


such  an  action  earlier  In  a  letter  to  the 
AppropriatiOTis  Committee. 

About  $50  million  of  the  funds  I  am 
seeking  here  will  be  provided  for  non- 
school-food  programs,  which  are  pri- 
marily those  which  serve  children  in 
preschool  and  summer  recreation  pro- 
grams. A  part  of  these  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  the  headstart  programs,  to 
fulfill  the  commitment  to  support  nutri- 
tional services  in  these  preschool  pro- 
grams. Smaller  amounts  would  be  di- 
rected to  summer  programs  for  migrant 
children,  whose  summers  do  not  coincide 
with  those  of  urban  children,  and  to  be 
sure  that  programs  do  not  collapse  be- 
cause of  lack  of  support  from  other  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  and  the  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Indian  education  program, 
when  and  if  those  are  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  not  on  the 
basis  of  some  pie-in-the-sky,  but  merely 
to  meet  some  of  the  commitments  that 
we  have  made  in  pubUc  law  here  to  ful- 
fill the  nutritional  needs  of  our  children. 
Senators  will  note,  in  looking  over  this 
particular  amendment  that  we  have  in- 
cluded funds  for  general  assistance,  we 
have  included  funds  for  special  assist- 
ance for  the  needy  children,  and  we  have 
included  funds  to  help  non-school-chil- 
dren, such  as  those  in  day  care  centers 
and  Headstart  participating  in  various 
recreational  programs,  which  Congress 
itself  has  authorized  and  mandated. 

I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  because  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  figure  I  am  requesting  is 
reasonable,  and  that  it  ought  very  much 
to  be  accepted  and  discussed  with  the 
Members  of  the  other  body,  in  an  effort 
to  improve  and  increase  our  funds  for 
the  child  nutrition  programs. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee would  find  it  difficult  to  accept 
this  oroposal,  worthy  as  it  is,  for  two 
reasons — and  again,  this  was  aired  with 
great  thoroughness  both  during  the  hear- 
ings and  during  the  committee  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

The  first  is  that  this  year,  in  this  bill, 
we  are  appropriating  $112  miUion  over 
last  year's  budget.  We  are  trying  to  keep 
pace. 

The  second  reason  is  that  we  have  new 
legislation  now  pending  in  the  legisla- 
tive committees  that  could,  and  un- 
doubtedly will,  make  significant  changes 
in  the  child  nutrition  programs.  After 
that  new  legislation  is  passed  we  will  be 
in  a  much  better  position  to  assess  its 
needs  or  requirements  as  far  as  appropri- 
ations are  concerned.  We  just  did  not 
think,  with  that  legislation  pending,  that 
we  would  be  well  advised  to  jump  into  a 
"guesstimate"  on  the  required  figure.  We 
did  increase  the  program  $112  million 
over  last  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect- 
fully that  one  of  the  problems  we  have 
to  face  is  that  within  SO  to  40  days,  the 
school  year  will  be  underway,  and  they 
have  to  start  these  programs  with  the 
school  year.  If  we  do  not  have  fimds  at 
the  beginning,  the  programs  are  com- 
pletely out  of  balance,  or  simply  are  not 
programed,  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  local  school  districts  to  make  the 
additional  financial  commitments  In- 
volved. 


I  recognize  the  argimient  the  Senator 
makes  about  the  proposed  expansion  or 
improvement  of  these  programs.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  acted  and 
our  Senate  committee  will  act  tomorrow, 
in  strengthening  and  expanding  these 
programs. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion, may  I  say  to  the  chairman,  that  we 
went  through  this  problem  a  year  ago. 
where  we  had  inadequate  funds,  where 
emergency  action  had  to  be  taken  by 
Congress,  where  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
had  to  come  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to 
get  further  funds  for  these  programs. 
And  it  is  my  judgment  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  httle  foresight  this  year,  and  at 
least  during  the  process  of  negotiation 
and  conference  between  the  two  Houses, 
take  a  look  at  what  the  expanded  finan- 
cial needs  of  these  programs  will  likely 
be  over  and  beyond  what  the  committee 
has  already  provided. 

I  do  not  seek  to  pad  this  program.  I 
recognize  that  these  figures  are  always 
estimates.  I  do  not  seek  to  see  how  large 
a  budget  we  can  get.  or  appropriation, 
because  I  know  there  are  limits.  But  this 
child  nutrition  program  has  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  beneficial,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  chairman  could  see  fit  to  take 
this  item. 

I  have  been  negotiating  with  him  here 
on  amoimts  because  these  amounts  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  estimates,  and 
if  the  chairman  could  see  his  way  clear, 
in  the  light  of  the  information  that  he 
will  have,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
conference  group.  I  think  he  could  take 
this  to  conference,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it, 
and  negotiate  it  vrith  his  colleagues  of 
the  other  body.  If  he  would  do  this  I  be- 
Ueve  we  would  be  ahead  of  the  game  for 
a  change,  instead  of  having  to  come  back 
latftfcto  provide  these  needed  funds.  And 
we  should  remember  that  we  will  have 
a  recess  here  again  soon,  I  believe  start- 
ing the  18th  of  August  and  will  not  re- 
turn until  after  Labor  Daj'.  Many  of 
the  schools  open  the  last  week  of  August. 
and  I  believe  that  we  will  be  sorry  if  we 
do  not  take  this  preventive  action. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  very  question  we  put 
to  the  people  in  charge,  and  the  response 
was  a  rather  persuasive  one  namely,  that 
with  this  $1,300,000,000  that  we  have  in 
the  bill,  no  school  that  is  read>-  to  go  vnll 
suffer  for  want  of  fimds  until  the  new 
bill  is  passed  and  we  can  assess  its  re- 
quirements. 

In  other  words,  there  is  adequate 
coverage  until  this  new  legislative  cov- 
erage comes  through,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  legislative  authorization  does 
not  lag  for  some  reason  that  we  do  not 
anticipate  now. 

But  I  do  not  believe,  after  listening  to 
the  representations  by  those  who  have  to 
administer  it.  that  there  will  be  a  lack 
or  want  of  fimds  at  this  time.  We  have 
pro\ided  adequate  funds  to  maintain  the 
program  without  delay  or  interruption. 
We  ^U  know  the  tragedy  if  schools  can- 
not get  started  on  a  program,  but  the 
feelhig  was  that  they  would  indeed  be 
covered  and  If  needed  we  have  the  op- 
tion of  a  supplemental  when  this  new 
legislation  is  finalized. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  I  understand,  the 
flgiire  Is  $536,000,000  provided  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  was  talking  about  the 
total  child  nutrition  program.  It  Is  a  big 
program,  and  much  of  it  is  interrelated, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Am  I  to  imderstand 
that  the  total  flgiire  listed  for  the  child 
nutrition  program  is  $1.3  billion? 

Mr.  McGEE.  A  httle  over  $1.3  billion, 
actually. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  that  also  in- 
cludes substantial  transfers  out  of  sec- 
tion 32  fimds. 

Mr.  McGEIE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Which  are  not  listed 
in  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  need  for 
this  amendment,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
I  will  have  to  pose  this  as  a  vote  before 
the  Senate,  imless  I  can  get  my  esteemed 
chairman,  for  whom  I  have  great  ad- 
miration and  respect,  to  negotiate  with 
me  for  a  few  moments  on  the  floor  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  some  reasonable 
compromise  on  these  figures. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  chairman  thought 
that  we  had  negotiated.  I  had  not  heard 
of  this  one. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  with  him. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thought  we  had  arrived 
at  a  tentative  understanding. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  understand  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  here  from  sec- 
tion 32  funds  and  that  there  is,  indeed, 
the  insurance  that  concerns  him  to  make 
sure  that  no  .school  comes  up  wanting 
because  Congress  did  not  make  available 
the  funds.  When  this  new  legislation  is 
enacted,  that  might  well  become  the  tar- 
get for  a  real  effort  in  the  supplemental, 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no 
gap  by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  imder- 
stands  that  the  rate  of  reimbursement 
that  is  projected  in  the  appropriation  bill 
is  6  cents  per  lunch. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Rather  than  the  8 
cents  contemplated  in  the  pending  leg- 
islation which  has  already  passed  the 
House. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Therefore,  that  fac- 
tor has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  But  it  could  be  covered  In 
the  supplemental,  if  such  action  Is  in- 
dicated. 

BIT.  HUMPHREY.  It  could  be  covered 
in  the  supplemental.  My  point  is,  why  do 
we  horse  around  with  a  supplemental 
when  we  know  we  are  going  to  need  this 
money?  We  always  need  more  than  we 
get. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  understand  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  soimder 
ground  as  good  legislators  if  we  do  not 
try  to  precede  or  anticipate  pending  leg- 
islation by  one  of  our  legislative  commit- 
tees. We  have  sufficient  funds  in  the  bill 
to  take  care  of  the  present  situation  and 
we  can  review  and  assess  the  new  legis- 
lation when  it  becomes  a  reality. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  this  budgetary 
effort  as  straightforward  anc  as  clear 
as  we  can.  I  do  not  think  we  risk  any  of 
the  child  nutrition  program  by  proceed- 


ing with  that  cautionary  note.  It  is  not 
to  hold  it  down.  It  is  simply  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  acting  on  that  which  has 
not  yet  been  legislated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  because  of  that, 
that  I  know  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  ranking 
member  and  others  on  this  committee, 
feel  so  strongly  about  these  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  Do  I  have  the  assurance 
that  I  imderstand  you  are  giving  me  that 
with  this  new  legislation,  if  there  is  need 
for  a  supplemental,  that  the  committee 
will  act  promptly. 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And,  in  amoimt  ade- 
quate to  cover  these  costs.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  that  basis,  Mr. 
President,  because  I  know  of  the  good 
work  that  has  been  performed  by  this 
subcommittee  and  because  of  my  com- 
plete confidence  in  it.  I  withdraw  my 
amendment — under  those  assurances. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
pledge  again  a  complete  effort. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  take  a  little 
more  time  of  the  chairman?  These  mat- 
ters are  of  vital  importance  to  the  coim- 
try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  time  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Mondale. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  44,  line  9.  strike  out  "92,341,146,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,841,146,- 
000". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  food  stamp 
program.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  generous  and  considerate 
of  the  requirements  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  But  I  have  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  money,  even  though  it  is 
large — very  large — is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  intent  of  Congress  or  indeed  the  leg- 
islative authorizations  of  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  food  stamp  reform  legisla- 
tion in  1971. 1  refer  to  Public  Law  91-671. 

Congress  intended  that  the  program 
should  reach  more  people,  and  provide 
each  person  a  more  adequate  diet.  The 
fimding  levels  authorized  in  this  bill  will 
do  neither.  It  is  a  standstill  budget. 

Congress,  for  example,  set  national  in- 
come eligibility  standards,  an  action 
which  will  make  at  least  2  million  more 
persons — mostly  in  the  Southeast  and 
Midwest — eligible  for  the  program.  Re- 
grettably, there  is  no  room  in  the  ap- 
propriation, as  has  been  brought  to  us 
here,  for  these  additional  2  million 
people,  despite  the  fact  that  we  set  the 
eligibility  standards. 

Congress  also  expected  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  expanding  the  program 
to  reach  more  areas.  There  are  244  coun- 
ties which  have  been  designated  for  or 
have  requested  a  food  stamp  program 
but  which  have  not  yet  begun  program 
operations.  There  is  no  funding  in  the 
appropriation  for  these  244  counties.  Yet, 
they  are  eligible  for  food  stamps,  and 


they  have  either  been  declared  eligible 
or  have  requested  that  eligibility. 

Nearly  Imlf  of  the  people  who  are  el- 
igible for  food  stamps  do  not  participate 
in  the  program,  for  many  more  resisons 
than  time  allows  to  be  discussed  here. 
There  Is  no  room  in  this  budget  request 
for  these  individuals  If  the  administra- 
tion were  to  seriously  undertake  the  out- 
reach efforts  which  Congress  mandated 
in  the  1971  act. 

If  we  accept  this  budget  level,  then  we 
are  endorsing  an  administration  policy 
which  says  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to 
serve  the  hungry  people  of  the  South  and 
Midwest  who  are  newly  eligible  for  food 
stamps,  nor  will  new  areas  be  encour- 
aged to  join  the  program,  nor  will  the 
Federal  Government  reach  out  to  help 
those  who  now  are  eligible. 

Finally,  this  level  of  funding  perpetu- 
ates the  condition  which,  using  the 
USDA's  own  figures,  assures  the  majority 
of  families  in  the  program  will  get  a  poor 
diet.  At  the  bonus  level  now  provided, 
fewer  than  one  out  of  four  persons  can 
expect  to  obtain  a  good  diet. 

The  increase  in  fimding  I  have  pro- 
posed will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  serve  more  of  the  26  million  who 
are  now  eligible  for  food  stamps,  suid  to 
enable  more  of  those  who  do  participate 
to  consume  a  good  diet. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  at  a  point 
of  what  is  called  a  moment  of  truUi,  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  pass 
legislation  here  which  gives  the  people 
the  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  take  care 
of  these  things,  that  more  people  ought 
to  be  brought  under  this  program,  as  the 
word  goes  out  that  new  counties  ought 
to  come  in.  Now  244  counties  are  either 
declared  eligible  or  are  seeking  to  be  de- 
clared eligible,  and  the  funds  are  not 
there  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  food  stamp  program,  like  any 
other  program,  has  its  abuses.  I  am  fully 
aware,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  public  ofBcial, 
that  there  are  people  who  take  advantage 
of  it.  But  it  has  been  a  godsend  for  mil- 
lions of  our  people. 

I  believe  that,  in  a  real  sense,  we  are 
skimping  on  this  program  if  we  do  not 
provide  the  funds  that  Congress  has 
mandated  are  necessary. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  take  a 
good  look  at  my  amendment.  I  know 
that  it  represents  approximately  a  $500 
million  increase.  It  is  a  program  that  I 
think  has  goieral  broad  public  support. 

I  would  now  welcome  the  commoits  of 
the  chairman  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Presidrait,  believe  me, 
we  entered  into  this  one  carefully  and 
with  great  sympathy  and  understanding. 
We  have  increased  food  stamp  funds  by 
nearly  $400  million  over  the  actual  pro- 
gram level  for  fiscal  year  1972  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  pace  with  this  sort  of 
thing.  The  diflQculty  of  keeping  pace  and 
trying  to  meet  the  needs,  we  all  recog- 
nize. We  try  to  balance  that  with  some 
of  the  real  problems  c(»mected  with  it. 
We  have  also  tried  to  stay  on  top  of  it.  I 
am  wondering,  in  the  interest  of  expedit- 
ing this  matter,  if  the  Senator  would  be 
willing  to  compromise  this  at  an  even 
$2.5  billion  figure  and  that  way  we  can 
throw  round  numbers  at  our  colleagues 
and  understand  them  better  ourselTes. 
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This  will  put  this  item  In  conference  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  committee  has  done  a 
monumentally  good  job.  I  am  not  trying 
to  be  critical,  but  this  amendment  that 
is  now  up  has  been  of  special  interest 
and  of  special  concern  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  ITie  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  include  in  the  Record  a  message 
of  commendation  and  thanks  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  because  I 
believe  much  of  its  good  work  has  gone 
by  here  unnoticed.  It  is  a  remarkable 
Job  that  the  full  committee  and  the  sub- 
committee have  performed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  view  of  this  latest  in- 
sert, I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  would 
agree  to  a  compromise  to  half  of  what 
he  says  in  there  for  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  show  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  am  a  good  Joe,  I  will  double 
it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  in 
its  fiscal  1973  budget  request  for  rural 
development  clearly  demonstrated  to  us 
and  the  Nation  how  little  it  really  sup- 
ports this  important  national  develop- 
ment effort. 

For  Instance,  the  administration  only 
requested  $331  million  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  rural  electric  loans 
with  a  carryover  of  the  $107  million  in 
REA  loan  funds  it  withheld  from  use  last 
fiscal  year.  The  Senate  committee's  ac- 
tion to  raise  the  total  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  1973  to  $595  mil- 
lion is  indeed  a  welcome  move. 

Similarly,  the  administration  request- 
ed no  new  obligational  authority  in  its 
1973  budget  request  for  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  grants,  relying  solely  up>on 
the  $58  million  it  refused  to  make  avail- 
able l£ist  fiscal  year  which  it  has  request- 
ed to  be  carried  forward.  The  Senate 
committee's  action  to  provide  $200  mil- 
lion for  this  important  program  in  fiscal 
1973  is  urgently  needed  to  meet  the 
health,  environmental,  and  development 
requirements  of  thousands  of  rural  com- 
munities throughout  this  Nation. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Senate 
committee  for  increasing  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  rural  telephone  loan  pro- 
gram by  $20  million  over  what  the  ad- 
ministration requested  and  $20.9  million 
more  than  what  the  House  provided.  The 
$145  million  provided  by  the  Senate  for 
ttiis  program  and  the  $30  million  pro- 
vided for  the  rural  telephone  bank  pro- 
gram will  be  very  helpful  to  the  people  of 
rural  America  in  providing  and  improv- 
ing their  telephone  service.  Such  service 
is  essential  not  only  to  individual  rm-al 
families,  but  to  development  of  our  Na- 


tion's countryside.  No  business  wants  to 
establish  or  expand  its  operation  in  areas 
where  only  seven  or  eight  party  tele- 
phone service  is  available. 

The  Senate  committee  is  to  be  further 
commended  for  action  in  restoring  the 
$400,000  reduced  by  the  House  for  rural 
development  research  by  the  Economic 
Research  Service.  The  Agency  has  done 
outstanding  work  concerning  rural  de- 
velopment in  the  past,  including  several 
important  research  projects  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Senate  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  which  I  chair. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  line  4.  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

" :  And  provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973, 
to  formulate  or  carry  out  any  single  19.73 
crop-year  price  support  program  (other  than 
for  sugar  and  wool)  under  which  the  total 
amount  of  pasrments  to  a  person,  per  pro- 
gram, would  be  In  excess  of  $20,000." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
offer  this  amendment  which,  in  effect, 
limits  farm  subsidy  payments  to  $20,- 
000. 1  realize  that  is  a  matter  which  will 
provoke  some  controversy,  because  of  the 
rather  intense  feelings  of  those  Senators 
that  have  divergent  views. 

Just  a  brief  background  of  my  interest 
in  this  field.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  rise  to  express  my  concern  in  this 
matter  of  agriculture  as  one  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  agricultural  industry  of  his 
State,  from  a  youth  on  the  farm,  through 
education  in  one  of  our  finest  land-grant 
colleges,  where  I  continue  to  own  and 
operate  a  family  farm  in  Indiana.  I  have 
been  deeply  involved  in  what  it  takes  to 
make  a  going  operation  on  the  farm. 

A  $20,000  limitation,  Mr.  President, 
would  result  in  substantial  savings  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  An  even  more  com- 
pelling argument  for  adopting  a  $20,000 
payment  limitation,  however,  is  the  need 
to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  subsidy 
programs  would  be  distributed  more 
equitably.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, for  example,  has  concluded  that  the 
$55,000  limitation  enacted  in  1970  and 
was  supposed  to  be  a  great  breakthrough, 
resulted  simply  in  the  large  payments 
being  shared  among  more  family  mem- 
bers and  corporate  subdivisions.  In  effect, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  effect  of  the 
$55,000  limitation  because  of  legal  loop- 
holes contained  in  the  legislation  pro- 
viding for  that  enactment. 

In  response  to  Senate  Resolution  153 
which  was  introduced  by  our  colleague 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minneosta  and 
adopted  last  year,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture submitted  a  report  to  the  Senate 
which  indicates  that  a  $20,000  limitation 
would  not  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
set-aside  programs.  The  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce,  in  addition,  has  made  an 
independent  study  of  the  administration 
of  the  $55,000  payment  limitation  in 
1971  and  concurs  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  conclusions. 
Mr.  President,  having  offered  similar 


amendments  in  the  past,  I  am  aware  of 
the  Senate's  reluctance  to  attach  such  a 
limitation  to  an  appropriation  bill,  but 
the  equity  of  the  arguments  for  a  limita- 
tion are  too  compelling  to  be  sidetracked 
by  a  somewhat  irrelevant  procedural 
issue. 

The  number  of  American  farmers 
receiving  subsidy  payments  in  excess  of 
$20,000  Is  incredibly  small — and  is  even 
smaller  percentagewise  if  we  were  to  con- 
cern ourselves,  as  I  believe  we  should, 
with  family  farmers  and  not  corporate 
conglomerates.  In  the  cotton  program, 
the  total  number  of  producers  receiving 
more  than  $20,000  is  8,810 — out  of  271.- 
101  receiving  payments,  or  a  mere  3.2 
percent.  In  the  wheat  program,  the  num- 
ber of  producers  receiving  $20, 000 -plus 
payments  was  only  1,088 — out  of  a  total 
of  1,075,000  producers  receiving  pay- 
ments, or  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  And 
in  the  feed  grains  program  a  mere  245 
producers,  out  of  a  total  of  1,712,000 
receiving  pajmients,  collected  more  than 
the  proposed  $20,000  limit.  That  works 
out  to  one  one-thousandth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  farm  producers  in  American 
today.  The  time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  act 
on  this  $20,000  limitation  is  now,  Mr. 
President. 

It  is  important  to  look  at  the  na- 
tional trends,  to  show  why  it  is  impor- 
tant to  act  now  and  not  delay  another 
year  as  some  of  our  colleagues,  with  every 
good  intention,  would  have  us  do  before 
we  even  consider  this  matter. 

The  number  of  such  payments  has  been 
growing  steadily  each  year.  Pour  years 
ago  only  5,914  farmers  received  payments 
in  excess  of  $20,000,  and  they  received  a 
total  of  $273  million.  Last  year  13,751 
farmers  received  payments  in  excess  of 
$20,000,  ani  they  received  a  /Otal  of  $486 
million. 

The  number  and  amount  of  pa>*ments 
in  excess  of  $20,000  per  producer,  1968-71 
follows: 

1968 — 5,914  producers,  total  payments 
$273,333,643. 

1969 — 7,795  producers,  total  payments 
$366,779,995. 

1970 — 10,371  producers,  total  payments 
$414,500,000. 

1971 — 13,751  producers,  total  payments 
$486,339,509. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  a  further 
sharp  increase  in  number  and  amount 
of  payments  in  excess  of  $20,000  will  oc- 
cur in  1972  and,  in  my  judgment,  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  next  year  and  the  year 
after,  unless  we  take  steps  to  limit  the 
increase. 

The  second  development  in  the  past 
year  favoring  the  adoption  of  a  $20,000 
limitation  results  from  the  passage  of 
Senate  Resolution  153  on  July  15,  1971. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  this  resolution  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  a  study  and  report  on  the  effect  of 
the  $55,000  farm  program  payment 
limitation,  including  an  evaluation  of  the 
probable  effect  of  a  $20,000  limitation. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
report  in  response  to  Senate  Resolution 
153  was  received  March  15.  1972.  and 
published  as  a  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  committee 
print. 
It  concludes  that  Government  expen- 
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ditures  -ii  1971  were  reduced  otdy  $2  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  the  $55,000  payment 
'imitation. 

Although  1.350  producers  earned  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  $55,000  In  1970  total- 
ing $138.8  miUion,  only  466  producers 
had  their  payments  reduced  by  a  total  of 
T.2  million  in  1970  by  the  limitation. 

Of  the  1,200  cotton  producers  who  re- 
ceived payments  in  excess  of  $55,000  In 
1970,  1,000  changed  their  farming  oper- 
ations, usually  by  leasing  out  a  part  of 
their  cotton  allotments  or  by  subdividing 
their  farms,  and  taking  advantage  of 
other  legal  loopholes  which  clearly  had 
no  effect  in  limiting  subsidies  to  these 
individual  owners. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  GAO  reports  that 
a  $20,000  limitation  would  not  have  the 
adverse  effect  on  the  programs  which  op- 
ponents of  such  legislation  have  claimed. 
Also,  a  $20,000  payment  limitation  would 
reduce  governmental  expenditures  on  a 
relative  basis  much  more  than  the  $55,000 
limitaticm  because  of  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  dividing  large  operations  up 
into  so  many,  much  smaller  units  to  take 
advantage  of  the  loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  the  limitation  I  am  pro- 
posing is  designed  to  limit  subsidies  to 
large  corporate  farmers — not  deny  them 
to  family  farmers. 

The  present  farm  payment  program  is 
now  obsolete.  Since  the  1930s  payments 
have  been  distributed  according  to  pro- 
duction, and  since  production  of  goods  is 
concentrated  in  more  and  more  corporate 
farms  today,  a  small  number  of  farmers 
receive  huge  payments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  tabulation  by  States  of  the 
big  payment  recipients. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

1971   ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments    of     $20,000     or     more— Excluding 

loans — Alabama 


[AnM>unt«  In  dollars) 

AUTAUGA   COUNTY 


Carroll  H.  Ehyne 

O.  H.  Jones 

Malcolm  D.  Smltta 

Percy  D.  Roy.-- - 

James  T.  Murfee. 

Wilson  Johnson.. 

M.  S.  Murfee .-- 

Dl&mukes   Farms 

Autauga  Panning  Co... 
J.  A.  Rainwater 

C.  W.  Jobnson  and  Son. 

O.  C.  Bruner 

Bob  Condra 

Wads  worth  Brothers 

W.  P.  Jones 

B.  R.  Wood 

D.  L.  Tarbrough  Estate.. 

James  A.  Adams 

D.  D.  Whetstone 


87,878 
58.895 
58,233 
57,  155 

55.  isg 

52.943 
62.517 
49.733 
44.001 
42.284 
33.303 
31,297 
31,249 
29,  508 
25. 810 
24.458 
24.154 
23.283 
21.800 


Total  payees  in  county  (19) .       783.  888 


BAaaOTTB  COUMTT 

W.  L   Corcoran 


58,522 


Total  payee  In  county  (1). 

HBI  COUNTT 

Young  Brothers 

James    Brothers 

J.  C.  Coodson 


S8.S22 


49.446 

46.935 
35,608 


McArthur  Tldwell. 
M.  C.  Murphy 


31,339 
24.391 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) . 

BLOUNT  COtJNTT 


Dean   Pruett 

Dixie  Farms  Inc 

Durwood  GlllUand- 
Boyd  Murphree 


187.  716 


53.807 
52,  938 
35.  259 
21,107 


T'otal  payees  In  county  (4) 

BVIAjOCK.   COUNTT 


Rutland  Bro 

J.  P.  Tompkins,  Jr. 


Total     payees     In     county 
(2)    — 

butu:b  county 

Harry  Poole 

William  Poole 

J.  N.  Poole,  Jr 

Thomas  C.  Simmons 


163 

HI 

39 
22 

996 
339 

r 

62 

335 

57,  377 
28,  189 
26.965 
25,  531 


Total     payees     In     county 

(4)    137,062 

CALHOUN    COUNTT 

Sorrell  Bruce  Wesson 28,337 

Earl    Trultt 24,251 

Louis  Hammonds 21,440 


Total     payees     in     county 
(3)    

CHintOKEE    COUNTT 

Jeff  D.  Jordan  &  Co 

W.  A.  EUls,  Jr-.- 

James  E.  Ellis 

Jess  Willard  Lecroy 

Sewell  Brothers 

Millard  Lecroy  &  Son 

Lowe  Brothers  c/o  B.  Lowe 

W.  T.  Williams  &  Sons 

Howell  C.  Tucker 

Robert  Emory  Chesnut 

Ray  Allen  Llndsey 

Sanford  L.  Wynt 

Woodrow  W.  Rains 

Robert  E.  Black 

Orval  Ray  Singleton 

Thomas   Marrlon   Sewell 

Ray  Brothers 


74,028 


53. 135 
47,  174 
46,974 
40,388 
38.  189 
33,720 
33,303 
29. 995 
29. 903 
28.431 
28.  240 
27,200 
26,  732 
26.973 
24,525 
23,446 
20,707 


Total  payees  In  county  (17)       558,  035 


CHILTON    COUNTT 

J.    Robert    Cox 

C.    R.    Childress 

Charles  P.  Culp 

J.  T.  PrankUn 

Louise    Kelley 


57. 401 
46, 532 
38,  873 
36, 152 
25,447 


Total  payees  In  county  (5).       204,404 


CHOCTAW    COUNTY 

W.  H.  Sparrow 


25,041 


Total  payee  In  county  ( I ) . 

COLBZRT   COUNTY 

R.    Gordon   Preult 

Daniel    Counts 

William  Elbert  Reld 

BlUy  Pullen 

Price   Counts,   Jr 

WlUle  Posey 

W.  Carter  Held 

Eugene  V.  Blythe 

Ben  Funnel,  Jr 

Hubert  R.  Stanley 

J.  J.   Johnson 

Gordon  Ray  Price 

J.   W.  Jeffreys 

Howard  Keeton 

Herbert  C.  Harris,  Jr 

HollU    Isbell... 


25,041 


61.559 
50.828 
49.448 

49.  210 
47,  783 
47.  455 
45.539 
45,428 
43,337 
40,631 
39.880 
39.450 
37.042 
36,628 
35.331 
82.841 


James  M.  Underwood.. 

Donnie  T.  Bnimley 

Paul  Reld 

Bobbie  O.  Wright 

Aaron  Patterson 

David  N.  Reld 

Kenneth  Uhlman 

Paul   Minor 

Charles  Keeton 

John  Louis  Croom 

James  Franklin  Minor. 


29.115 
28.621 
28, 469 
28,  167 
26,896 
26,022 
25,830 
25,061 
24.968 
23.627 
21.070 


Total      payees     in     county 
(27)    


CONECUH  COUNTY 


J.  T.  Ward- 


979. 933 


27. 736 


Total  payees  in  county  (1)  .        27,  738 


COVINCTOM  COtTNTT 

W.  G.  Poshee.  Jr 


52.341 


Total  payee  in  county  (1). 

CULLMAN  COUNTY 

T.  J.  Pate 

W.  P.  Blackwood 

Billy  Fletcher 

Forrest  Ingram 

Noble  Vest 


62,  341 


53.849 
47,242 
32.866 
23,423 
21.759 


Total     payees     in     county 
(5)    


DALE  COUNTY 


Borland  Bros. 


Total  payee  in  county  (1) .. 

DALLAS  COUNTY 

Carl    Henderson 

J.  W.  Suttle 

B.  F.  Jr.  and  G.  R.  Beers,  III 

Thomas  J.   Pope 

James  A.  Mlnter,  Jr ... 

J.    C.   Sheehan 

W.  H.  Watts  &  Son 

James  A.  Mlnter,  III 

Thomas  E.  McHugh 

R.  Furniss  Ellis 

Nelson   Norrls 

Jewell  Farms 

Sommers  and  Rountree 

Robert  Leo  Sanford,  Jr 

James  Hopson  Sanford 

Tyler   G.   Moore 

Beers   Brothers 

Robert   Culpepper 

Otto  E.  Godwin 

Cedar  Creek  Farms 

George    Wood 

Robert   Smith 

W.    J.    Neighbors 

R.   W.   Zimmerman 

Edwin  R.  Moore 

J.   C.   Gresham 

BUly  Hardy 

Glvhah  Land  CNA  Cattle  Co 


179, 139 


31,570 
31,570 


72,682 
59,  575 
58,238 
65,000 
63,026 
51,993 
50,873 
45. 956 
42,555 
38,  274 
36,173 
35,517 
34,  542 
34,328 
34,327 
33,713 
33,262 
31,648 
30,  243 
28,916 
28,343 
27,907 
26, 878 
25.284 
24,334 
23,493 
22,  783 
20,  347 


Total     payees     In     county 

(28)    1.060.210 


DEXALB    COUNTY 

Hoyt    Rains 

Stiles   Norman   Waldrop 


22,  783 

20.015 


Total  iiayeea  in  county  (2)  .        42,  797 


ELMORC    COITNTY 

Sherrlll  J.  Woodfln 

Henry  Owen  Harper 

George  Douglas  McCartha,  Jr 

Lewis   O.    Rich 

Gamand  and  Thornton 

James  Melvln  Tfeylor,  Jr 

J.  Melvln  Taylor 

John  T.  Taylor 

Wood  T.  Dozier 

State  of  Ala.  Bd.  Corr 


49,013 
48,  966 
44.  138 
39.384 
38.487 
37.  517 
37.428 
36,227 
36,  006 
31,888 


July  27,  1972 

James  T.  Brown 

Robert  W.  Terry 

James  T.  Brown,  Jr 

Riley  Mask,  Jr 

Fred  L.  Oliver 

J.  C.  Collvmi 

Total     payees     in     county 
(16)    -^ 

ESCAMBIA   COUNTT 

George  Prestwood 

Board  of  Corrections 

Total  payees  in  county  (2). 
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31,421 
28.787 
28,442 
25,  297 
24,  423 
22,  532 


Homir  E.  Liles. 
O.  E.  Barringer. 


559, 956 


50,010 
38,641 

88.661 


ETOWAH   COUNTT 

Emory  Johnson 

FATETTE   COUNTY 

J.  C.  Randolph 

FRANKLIN   COUNTY 

Vernia  Ganes  Masterson 

GREENE    COUNTY 

N.  O.  Garth - 

Elam  Smith 

Bigbee  Farm 

William  M.  Steele,  Jr.— — 

H.  E.  Carpenter - 

Curtis  I.  Eatman 

Bayne  Bthrldge 

Velma   Farm 

Charles  S.  King 

J.  F.  Cameron,  Jr 

Curtis  B.  Taylor 

Total     payees    In     county 
(11)    ^ 

HALB  COUNTY 

Marvin  D.  Johnson 

Waller  E.  Wedgworth  III 

Johnnie  Bedsole 

Turpln  Vise 

Thomas  C.  Lewis 

Henry  A.  Bailey 

Francis  O.  Clary.. 

John  D.  Boiling,  Jr... 

Spencer  C.  Langford,  Jr 

Total  payees  In  county  (9) . 


57,  393 


49,  573 


22,300 


35,386 
32,443 
29,  066 
26,  449 
25,  753 
23,584 
23,  581 
23,096 
22,  745 
22,  633 
22.  295 


287, 031 


33,  539 
29.145 
29,043 
26, 956 
26.606 
23,094 
21,858 
21,834 
21,206 

233, 181 


JACKSON  COUNTT 

C.  E.  Cornellson 43, 171 

Winston  T.  Smith,  Jr 36,  258 

Dewayne  Medlock 26,  279 

Bob    Mantooth 26, 100 

Lloyd   Meeks 23,270 

John  H.  Neal 31.  300 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) .   176. 378 


JEFFERSON  COUNTT 

Jacob  V.  Pate 


LAMAR    COUNTY 


W.  A.  Austin. 


21.615 
20,185 


Total  payees  In  county  (19).      619,253 


LAWRENCE   COUNTT 


Albemarle  Corporation. 

James  Blythe,  Jr 

Dan  Claborn 

Samuel  R.  Letson 

O.  T.  Hamilton 

Benjamin  A.  Rose 

E.  F.  Mauldin 

W.  J.  Lee  and  Son 

D.  L.  Martin,  Jr 

W.  W.  Hamilton. 

Wheeler  Farms,  Inc... 

Armstrong   Farms 

Hugh  J.  Posey 

J.  C.   Claborn 

Jack  C.  Davis 

Waylon  Cross 

George  Collins 

Grady  B.  Rose 

Guy  Parker 

Wayne  Hamilton 

Daniel  Gilchrist  IV 

Hood  Harris.  Jr 

Harold  Green 

Hubert  Coffey 

O.  D.  Brackln 

Richard  Brackin 

E.  H.  Dewberry 

V.  Dewees  Crockett 

Lynn  Cross 

J.  B.  Knouff 

Grady  Wlndle  Parker.. 

W.  C.  Aday.. 

Daniel  GUchrlst 

James  Blythe 

O.  C.  Lansford 

J.  O.  Weeks 

Oneal  Rose 

Thomas  A.  Bowles 

Jack  Wells  Kldd 

Neal  WUllams 

Anthony   Dewberry.. . 

Jerry  Dewberry 

WUlis  Manley 

Roland  Cross 

Larry  Parker 

Claude  Dyar 

Paul  Henry  Klrby 


26,  813 


28,  333 


68,  871 
58,239 
55,  301 
55. 152 
55,  051 
54.  919 
54.  502 
52.961 
49. 353 
47.710 
46,  520 
46,  362 
44.263 
44. 166 
42, 240 
41.771 
36,  585 
35, 341 
33.604 
33. 419 
33.081 
31.  938 
29. 632 
29.  380 
27.  408 
27. 408 
27, 258 
23, 390 
25, 664 
25,  227 
25,049 
24. 351 
24, 238 
23,315 
23, 170 
22.816 
22,791 
22.725 
22. 370 
22,173 
22, 134 
22, 134 
21,473 
21,051 
20,185 
20,096 
20.011 


Total  payees  In  county  (47) .  1,  609, 698 


LEE   COUNTT 

Bobert  E.  Gullatte 

T.    W.    Collier 

Leary   Whatley 

W.  O.  Baker 

Nelson  Hlllyer 

Auburn    University 

ColUer  &  Llttrell 


29, 899 
26,  767 
25,804 
24,785 
24, 637 
23.  876 
23,726 


Total  payee  In  county  (1).  28,338 

LAX7DEROALE    COUNTY 

Andrew  C.  Walker 52.290 

Roe  B.  Woodls 35.062 

Theo  Scott.. 31.  268 

Robert  L.  Winters 29.969 

Ray  Mclntyre 29,337 

Alfred  J.  Huffier --  28, 165 

Hugh  L.  Rice,  Jr... 27.214 

Harvell  J.  Walker 26.799 

Jeff    Winters 26,004 

Buster  L.  Thornton 25,  878 

James  E.  Hale --.  25.725 

Howard  T.  Walker 25.460 

Bonnie  Burgess.  Jr 23.313 

Rufus  W.  Bratcher 23,281 

Ray  Smith 23,007 

James  W.lker 22,718 

Billy  D.  Rhodes 22.003 


LIMESTONE  COUNTT 

Thomas  H.  Vann 

Walter  B.  Shaw 

Joe  R.  Murphy 

B.  W.  Anderson  &  Sons 

Fred  William  Hays 

John  D.  Anderson 

Rowe  B.  Sanderson 

Henry  Charles  Baucom 

Ned  Johnson 

Luke    Pryor- 

Eugene  Grant  Lowery 

Glennes  V.  Moore 

Gene  Thomas  Burgreen 

Pettus  Menefee 

Dan  Atkinson 

Fred    Atkinson 

L.  V.  Moore 

Robert    Horace    Marks 

Greenbrier   Farms 

Grover  C.  Lawsou,  Jr. 

Darden    Brldgeforth 

WlUlam  Heury  Stewart.  Jr 

Ernest  P.  Hargrave 

Robert  Hargrave 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) .       179,  384 


James  P.  Grooms 

Thomas  C.  Downs 

J.  Howard  Hobbs,  Jr 

H.  E.  Hargrave 

Withers  G.  Peebles 

Kenneth  Carter 

Anderson  Farms,  Inc 

Wlnfred  Barron 

Glenn   Black. 

C.  D.  Downs 

James  T.  Sanderson 

Lucille  F.  Bowles 

Stanley  H.  Menefee 

John   David  Lecroix 

James  Edward  Power 

Horace  L.  Devaney 

James  Morris  Black 

Edmond  P.  Garrett,  Jr... 

James  H.  Garrett 

Jackie  W.  Leonard 

Vester  M.  Leonard 

Leo    Hargrave 

Chesley  H.  Moore 

Paiil  Black 

Wesley  Marks 

Gilbert    Johnson 

Cecil  Devaney 

Joe  D.  Anderson 

Donal  L.  Peek 

James  U.  Devaney 

M.  W.  Haney  &  Sona 

Charles  R.  McCormack. 
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36.406 
36. 345 
36.  024 
35,368 
34,  972 
34.  849 
34. 677 
34. 619 
34. 329 
33.  778 
33.004 
32.  774 
31,236 
30.  901 
29.560 
29.318 
27.  242 
26.466 
26. 466 
26,  305 
25.958 
25.  161 
24.568 
24. 379 
24.261 
24.007 
23.331 
22,867 
22,483 
22,376 
22.360 
20. 222 


Total  payees  In  county  (66)  .  2, 039,  260 


LOWNDES   COUNTY 


George  Marlow  Reese,  Jr. 

O.    P.   Woodruff 

G.  T.  Meadows,  Jr 

Elizabeth  C.  Meadows 

B.  C.  Rhyne 

Harrell   Hanunonds 

E.  R.  Meadows 

Howard  Payne  Meadows.. - 

Fred  W.  HoUaday — 

Charles  3chrelner,  Jr 

Caswell  G.  McCurdy 

David  M.  Lyon 


67.  652 
55.630 
65.232 
55.  232 
45.  937 
39.828 
31.087 
28.811 
27.494 
26,024 
24,659 
20,855 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 12) .      468, 341 


MACON   COUNTT 


A.  L.  Lazenby,  Jr 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Torbert  tc  Sons. 

Bobby  Mooring 

Segrest   Bros 

Robert  F.  Walters,  Jr 

F.  C.  Thompson 

Ben  W.  Walker.. 

Bay  Magee 

S.  T.  Sego,  Jr 

James  L.  Klrby 

John  C.  Carter,  Jr 

George  P.  Holt 

E.  E.  Story 

J.   M.   Walker .- 


54.258 
47.655 
43. 134 
36.919 
36.718 
32.198 
26.681 
34,649 
23,495 
23.230 
21, 145 
20. 924 
20.672 
20.080 


58.628 
58.  176 
66.646 
55.  842 
63.  735 
52.968 
50.080 
49. 333 
48.472 
48.037 
45.  170 
45,  056 
44, 949 
44,284 
43,992 
43,965 
42.260 
41.693 
40. 133 
39. 029 
38.  941 
37.  525 
36.868 
36,  867 


Total     payees     In     county 
(14)   

MADISON   COUNTT 


John  W.  McCrary 

Ray   Vandlver. 

James  E.  Patterson,  Jr. 
Wllbum  B.  Douglass. - 

W.  Homer  Tate 

Carl  A.  Williams- 

John  W.  Vandiver 

Erie  P.  Douglass 

John  W.   League 

Rob?rt  L.  Pickens 

Tyler    Denton... 

Tom  E.  Lower>' -- 

Dock   Murphy 

Homer   Hunter. 

Everett  Jones 

George  B.  St.  Clair 

Albert  Hunter 

Willard  Hunter. 

Carlton  Ikard 

Samuel  J.  Darwin  III-. 
Hubert  Yen 


431.758 


56.431 
55.406 
55.000 
54.885 
54,308 
53.  120 
52.296 
52.293 
46.936 
45.  994 
45.913 
44.314 
42.611 
43.  349 
42.  295 
41.  119 
40.952 
40.952 
37,088 
36.  499 
35.989 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plaint  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Alahama — Continued 

MADISON  couNTT — ConUnu«d 


Don  Uartln 

W.  K.  Spears 

William  A.  Brockway... 

M.  E.  Moore 

Donald   Spencer . 

Orady  Abernattay 

WlllUun  H.  Gray 

Monta  V.  Davis 

OUncy«   Gray 

Wesley    Thomas 

Donald  Sublett 

Claud«  N.  Bucliannan 

Roi>»t    L.    Taylor 

C.  Q.  Lowery 

GVenn  Murphy 

LUa  S.  Moore 

Jack  T.  Cim 

Orrllle  H.  RMiinger 

Glenn  Campbell 

Wajme  M.  Thofson 

Allen  Bragg 

K.  L.  Reynolds 

Ronald   Vauglm 

Millard  L.  Sandexson 

Wad*  A.  Hubert 

Kennath  Pike 

Robert  M.  Davis 

Bdmund  Payne 

J.  A.  Pettus 

BAward  Alexander 

Buford  Parvln 

John  Hays 

MUton   Carter 

Arthur  Medley 

Dwmla  O.  Bragg 

WUllam  R,  Rodman 

A.  D.  Whltworth 

Wallwood  Farm 

Sam  Harris.  Jr 

Boa  Batch 

lioanl*  Miller... 

a  a  Moon 

Austin  Smith- 

W.  L.  Sanderson,  Jr 

Sandra  O.  VaUely 

K.  H.  Martin 


S6.587 
34, 117 
33,72a 
32,331 
32. 191 
30.868 
30,  7T2 
30.  S50 
30.397 
30.  1«3 
30.062 
29,885 
29.816 
29,677 
28,636 
27, 922 
27,806 
37,549 
27,460 
37.011 
2«,906 
26,360 
25,564 
25.343 
34,883 
24,842 
34,729 
23,993 
23,905 
33,698 
23,232 
23, 133 
22,  731 
22,656 
22,613 
22.633 
31,937 
21,786 
21,489 
31.463 
31,027 
30.640 
30.462 
20.863 
20,  198 
30.006 


Total  payees  In  county  (67) .  2, 179, 410 


MAXKNGO  COTTNTT 

James  W.  Glass 

Allan   Ramsey 

ta  Bobbltt 

Hunter  N.  Brown 

WUllam  O.  Rentz 

Oeu.  A^l  Inc.  c/o  L.  E.  Ollmore.. 

Abaer  Dunn,  Jr 

SUwaid  D.  McKnlght „ 


Total  payees  In  county  (8). 

MAMION   COUNTT 

B.  W.  Rollins 

Total  payee  In  county  (1). 

MMia  Htll    COUMTT 

Jimmy  B.  MUler 

Rotert  L.  Haynes 

Harold   Burnett 


61.360 
38.329 
36.787 
28,985 
26.906 
34,317 
28,849 
20.819 

349,043 


28,245 
38.345 


32.561 
29.643 
37.766 


Total  payees  !n  county  (3).         80,949 


MONSOE    COX7NTT 

Maston  &  Bibb  Mlms 

Caiaon   House,   Jr 


31,383 
38,046 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

T  COWNTT 


MONTCO: 

W.  H.  McLemore... 
T.  D.  McLemore... 
A.  J.  McLenK>re.  Jr. 
O.  I*.  Handey.  Jr... 
T.  W.  Oliver 


66,307 


68.971 
40.178 
39.848 
33.066 
31,888 


TtoUl  payee*  In  county  (8) .      179, 990 


MORGAN    00I7NTT 

Gorman  M.  Braswell 

Curtis  Stroup 

Milton    Jean 

Percy  Sharp 

W.   C.   Brady 

Howard   MlUsap 

John  B.  Sewell 


PBttT   COUNTT 

J.  C.  Moore  Mercantile  Co 

T.  J.  Jones 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

PICKENS    COUNTT 

J.  A.  Hanson 

Jimmle   C.   Hood 

AbramsA  Garrlss 

W.  B.  Peebles  Jr 

Roy    Goodwin 

Jamie   M.   SummervUle 

Thomas  Parker 

Glenn  Brothers 


RUSSKIX  COUNTT 

Ben  T.  Bowden 

George  M.  Adams 

J.  Wayne  Mott 

John    T.    Ingram 


SHELBY   COUNTY 

D.  E.  Morris 

John  M.  Thompson 

li.  B.  L.  Ranch 

John  D.  Kldd- 


ST.   CLAIR   COUNTT 

NorrlsK.  Waltes 


SUMTER   COUNTT 

General  Agriculture,  Inc 

George  N.  Auf>t 

Loyd  Glen 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

TALLADEGA    COUNTT 

Robert  M.  Gambrell 

French  Junior  Prultt 

Clyde  A.  Walker 

Henry  T.  Jinks 

James  D.  Robinson 

Glenn  M.  Hawkins 

8.  T.  Tanner 


20,647 
20,517 


TALLAPOOSA    COUNTT 

William  M.  Wlsener 

James  E.  Davis 

L.  A.  Wlsener 

O.  W.  Bradsbaw 


TUSCALOOSA    COUNTT 

J.  L.  Harper 

Joe  Rice.  Jr 

W.  B.  Chandler 

W.  J.  Chandler 

W.  O.  Chandler 

Darden  D.  Barton 

SplUer  Farms 

Ala.  Oept.  of  Mental  Health 

Fletcher  Barnes 


376,006 


Floyd  Hughes,  Jr 

43,  645  J-  D.  Jobson 

39,  267 

36,  552  Total  payees  in  coiinty  (11). 

26.610  ■ 

25.  872  WASHINGTON    COUNTY 

24.066  Nelson  Bedsole  Moseley 46,280 

21,946  Edward   Garrls 31,919 


Total  payees  in  county  (7) .       217, 958 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


78,  199 


WILCOX    COUNTT 

55,064     Raymond  Pharr 

3«.  311      H.  H.  Wilkinson  &  Son 

Charles  R.  Reaves 

93,  375 


30,618 
37,  774 
24,  018 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


82,  410 


47,788 
43,294 
36,065 
29,097 
24,610 
24,449 
23,251 
20,  216 


Total  payees  in  county  (8) .      248,  769 


58,675 
26,  677 
25,144 
21,275 


Total  payees  in  county  (4).       131,771 


87.930 
87,349 
85,093 
27,666 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .       137, 938 


26,409 


Total  payee  in  county  (1).        26,409 


30.395 
29,642 
22,  075 

82,112 


40,101 
37,917 
32,  405 
38.860 
27,  291 
25,  512 
30,661 


Total  payees  In  county  (7).       213,767 


46,500 
31.336 
33,251 
30,331 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .       121, 417 


62.669 
48.580 
43.999 
40,886 
40.847 
30.300 
94.83S 
21,960 
31,473 


Total  payees  In  State  (472). 15,989,  575 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — excluding 
loans — Alaska 

[Amounts  In  dollars] 

HOMKB   COUNTT 

Aleutian  Llvestk  Corp 34, 891 


Total  payee  In  county  (1)_         34,801 


Total  payee  In  State   (1). 


34,891 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pag- 
menta  of  $20,000  or  more — excluding 
loans — Arizona 

(Amounts  In  dollars] 

COCHISE   COtTNTT 

wicks  Ranches ^ „ 

Alf  B.  Claridge 

Bill  Hilburn 

Ernest  L.  White,  Jr 

Floyd  Robbs 

Edward  Barnes 

Charles  Wade 

Prank  C.  Hale 

Montlerth  Farms 

W.  R.  Shumaker 

H.  J.  Campbell,  Jr 

Alvln  E.  Ratllff 

Roy  Lee  Young 

Delbert  Motes 

M.  K.  Sellers 

Klnard  Bros 

MUler  G.  Aker 

J.  C.  Dunagan 

Roger  A.  Hale 

C.  E.  HUburn 

Marvin  Lamar  Barnes 

E.  V.  Hart... 

Leroy   Pierce 

V.  C.  Smith 

Thomas  W.  Cooke,  Jr 

Edward  E.  Rivers 

M.  D.  Morgan 

Gus  Arzberger 

William   Kambltch 

Buckner  &  Kldd 

W.  R.  Grimes 

ACPC  Invest  Co 

Jack  Robinson  &  Sons 

Roy  E.  Mathews 

J.  F.  Schmelzla 

Western  Harvesters  Inc 

Louis    Cooper 

B.  B.  Bumfleld 

Lewis   Grizzle 

Ray  Yamasakl 

Gerald  P.  Schoenfelder 

Darren  Lee 


78, 482 
75, 296 
68,337 
68,  032 
62, 149 
61.855 
60.858 
56, 692 
66,360 
56. 114 
65. 261 
62,  270 
49,104 
48,879 
47,688 
46,215 
45,688 
45, 453 
38,335 
38.231 
87,040 
36.836 
36,725 
36,692 
36,  678 
35,  924 
34, 157 
33,657 
32.689 
30.  685 
30,  326 
29,  132 
37,745 
25,549 
24,  569 
23,607 
22,  113 
21. 479 
20.976 
30.608 
30,321 
30,084 


Total     payees     In     county 

(42) 1.748,671 


COCONINO  COUNTT 

Red  Hill  Sheep  Co 

Sitgreaves  Sheep  Co 


39.368 
20,404 


Total  payees  In  county  (9)         69,773 
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CKABAM  COXINTT 

Angel  Escobedo 

Melvln  R.  Bryce 

Daley  Brothers 

Arden  J.  Palmer 

Alder  Bros... 

Allred  Brothers 

Zenos  Howard 

Glen   Layton 

Verdell  Howard 

Verle  Palmer 

Total  payees  In  county  (10) 

GREENLEE  COUNTY 

Adrian  Richins 

MARICOPA  COUNTY 

Spreckels  Sugar  Co 

The  NW  Mut  Ins.  Co 

Goodyear  Farms 

F.  C.  Layton 

Chatham  Farms.  Inc 

Earl  S.  Dobson 

J.  L.  Golightly.  Jr 

Alan  B.  Melton 

Carl  Weller 

Baskett  Farms,  Inc 

Joe  A.  Sheely 

Chas.  F.  Youngker 

Southmountaln  Farms.  Inc 

F.  M.  Oorrell 

Ben  F.  Yovmgker,  Jr 

Donald  Wlechens 

Davis  Ranch  Co 

Abel  Bros 

Ray  Schnepf 

Hugh   Bennett 

Dougherty    Ranch 

Kenna  V.  Jordan 

John  M.  Williams,  Jr 

Paul  E.  Perry 

J.  L.  Hodges  Farming  Co 

Leyton   Woolf 

B.  F.  Youngker,  Sr 

William  Hardison 

Joe  Bickman 

WlUlam  K.  Rlclaey — 

L.  T.  Malone  Co - 

Harris  Cattle  Co 

Holly  Ranch 

A.  P.  Walden 

Allen  F.  Belluzzl 

Marcia  L.  Wheat 

James  P.  Trimble 

John  J.  Graham 

W.  Bruce  Helden 

J.  L.  Golightly,  Sr 

8  &  P  Farms.  Inc 

John  Huges 

Travis  H.  Jones 

Paul  R.  Smith 

L.  M.  Pace 

A.  Ann  Arena  Llefgreen 

John  R.  Arena 

Waddell  Ranch  Co 

Jack  Barnes 

J.  V.  Pace 

David    Parker 

Keith  Jorde 

Growers  Exchange.  Inc 

J.  R.  Lanford 

Jack  Rayner.  Jr 

Marvin  R.  Morrison 

Kenneth  C.  Morrison 

COG  Farms,  Inc 

Gladden    Farms 

Tom   Waddell 

H.   W.    Porterfleld 

Laveen  Cotton  Co 

Prank  Garcia.  Sr 

Prank  Garcia.  Jr 

Jacob  Stephens  III 

Stuart  L.  Anderson 

Michael   J.   Moore 

Richard  S.  Walden 

K.  Garth  Lamb 

A  Tumbling  T  Ranch 
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Woodrow   Lewis 

41  860     Jacob  8.  Stephens 

88*  867     "^^    ^-    Pl*'ce 

2g'gQ4     Ted  A.  Pierce 

27*314     Q-BJi-  Farms.  Inc 

26*  088     DclDoar    John : 

24*  133     Erwln  John 

23  839      Layton    Farms 

22  848     ''^wcll  Turner  Farms 

an' 790     J-  ^-  Tucker 

ll'l^     D.  L.  Hadley 

'  R.  G.  Eastman 

375  582     Jeffrey  T.  Jones 

^^^'  ^^     Ed    Ambrose 

Ben    Rlggs 

rtn  7fiA     Gertrude    Conway 

^Q-^*^      Phil    Ladra-. 

■     C.   L.   WhltehiU 

F.  D.  Layton 

86.812      Deon    Layton 

85,023      Thomas  E.  Walden 

81,522     West  Farms,  Inc 

81,044     Reed  J.   Kerby 

78,970      Sossaman   Farms 

72, 144     Jack   Rayner,   Sr 

68,296     Reed    Riggs... 

67,373     Jerome    Thompson 

67,371     Wayne   King 

66,060      Lyle    King 

65,239     carl  G.  Stevenson 

65,058      Sam    Cambron 

64,497     Robert  L.  Cook 

64,211      W.  H.  Jarnagln 

63,780     Jon  A.  Tucker 

62,803      Bob  L.  Phillips 

61,777      George  Knapple 

61,046      E.  &  L.  Walden 

60,904     D.  Roscoe  Est 

60.  890      J.  E.  Roscoe 

60.  172      Johnson  Enos- 

68,497      MerUn    Schurz 

58, 189      Jimmy    Love 

68,144      BUlman  Hayes,  Jr 

57,752      Martin    Garcia 

67,728     Candelarlo  Garcia 

57,595     Keith  Walden. 

57,  348      J.  G.  Boswell  Co 

57,243      Tommy  Wheells 

57.228      Mack  Hastings 

57.223      David  E.  Pinkham 

57.  101      wm.  G.  Brandon 

56.987     Robert  L.  Layton 

66.  960      R.  &  J.  Hayden.- 

56,786      w.  Thelander  &  J.  Eidal 

56,656     Wallace   Bales . 

56,653      Wayne  Vandsdell 

56.285      Ray    Vandsdell 

56. 112      Turner  Ranches 

56.071      Luther  J.  McLain 

55,930      j£.  C.  Douglas 

55.831      Lonnie   A.   Page 

55.756      Willie   C.   Page 

55.694      Myrtle  N.  Riggs 

55,511      Hudson  Farms,  Inc 

65,484      Duane  D.  Schnepf 

65.484     Daniel  E.  Jarrell 

55,483      Amos  A.  Jarrell 

55,367      Arnold  D.  Jarrell 

55.350      Maricopa  Stake  Lds 

55'.  159     James  R.  Davis 

55'  159      Barbra  0.  Walden 

55'  105      Eugene  Schwertner 

55  000      Gerald  W.  Mecham 

54  969      Newell  A.  Barney 

..■  a.„      M.  &  P.  Getzwiller 

%l-^,i     Henry   F.   Backer. 

°*'„'     Robert  M.  Rayner 

rIki,      Earle  E.  Rayner,  Jr 

^■°ll     Ronald  Rayner 

54,275      Earl  C.  Recker,  Co 

54,246      Ellsworth    Farms 

54.200      Joe  Bob  Neely 

64,  200     Allen  Ranches 

54,062      Kempton    Snedigar 

54,049      Ted  Hazen 

63,968      Chet  John  it  Sons 

53,714     Buckeye  Farms.  Ltd 

53.681      John  T.  Bales 

63,686     Steve    Bales 
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53,450      W.   A.   Helden 39,618 

53, 199      Germain  H.  BaU -  39,  498 

63,097     The  Taylor  Co 39.458 

63.097     William  W.  Sutton 39.457 

53.061      Cal  A.  Sutton 39,457 

53.058      S.J.Jennings 39.287 

53.058     Kathleen  Scholtz 39.287 

52,374     8.   C.  Jennings .-  39.287 

52.298      Moore  &  Taylor 39.145 

52.268      C.  W.  Neely 39.046 

62.026      L.M.Conner 38.848 

51.642      Lehl    Palmer 38,543 

51,579     Richard  Evans... 38.426 

51,519      Hayden  Farms,  Inc 38.250 

50.632      Bill  R.   Moore 38.063 

50.569      M.  &  L.  Farms.  Inc 38,029 

50,559      EspU  Sheep  Co 37,891 

50.  197      W.  P.  Haggard  &  Son 37.  663 

50.069      Jack    Palmer 37.479 

50,069      H.    L.    Anderson 37.440 

50r027      Mil  For  Farms,  Inc 37,368 

49,731      AJa  Sheep  Co 37.015 

49,  717     Q.  Keith  Sasser .-  36,  779 

49,673      Rudolph   Johnson 36,720 

49,  669     Cheatham  Dairy,  Inc 36. 147 

49.142     Sheep  Spring  Sheep   Co... 35,486 

48,948      Leo  C.  Smith  Farms 35.234 

48,708     Ohaco  Sheep  Co 35,223 

48,  708      D.  K.  Sasser 35.  147 

48,283      R.  B.  Coplen... 35,098 

48.050      J.  S.  Hoopes 35,049 

47,823      Bill  Luke  Ranches,  Inc 34,884 

47,689      Gorden  Cameron  Estate —  34,375 

47,395      R.   M.   Hume 34,140 

47,  340      John   Tolmachoff 33,  730 

47,294     Sanders  Farms 33,699 

46,968      L.  D.  Hardesty 33.652 

46,925     L.  L.  Hardesty 33.652 

46.812      Bruce    Hardesty 33.652 

46,812      Charles  W.  Burns 33.652 

46,812      George  W.  Hardesty 33.652 

46,812      Baslllo  Aja .-  33,428 

46,812      Howard  Lydic 33,351 

46,608      Rot)ert  D.  Ryan 33,038 

46,608     James   Marioneaux 32,872 

46,  504     Robert  W.  Edwards 33,  506 

46,450      Norman  Knox 32,332 

46,241      Laveen  Farming  Co 31,861 

46,155      R.  L.  Savior 31,818 

45,892      C.E.Sanders 31,381 

45,753      J.  H.  Evans.  Jr 30,907 

45,304     Ocotillo  Fms - -  30.588 

45,170      Carl  Mumme 30.473 

45.145      Robert  E.  Robertson 30.225 

45,104     Reed  W.  King 30.102 

44,716     Rainbow   Ranches. 30,059 

44,716      Youngker    Farms 29.919 

44.703      C.  Dale  Willis 29,  9n 

44.687      Wayne   Weller 29.771 

44.687      R.  R.  Wood 29.682 

44.364      Byron    Patterson... 29.526 

44,364      G.  Turner  &  Son.. 29.203 

44,327      Hugh  L.  Gieszl 28.816 

44,319      Verl    Peterson 28.719 

44,308      H.  &  R    Henry  Farms 28.693 

43.900      Rala    Sin^h 28.664 

43.887      William  Wade 28.487 

43.887      John  D.  Vance 28.485 

43.876      Eidon  \V.   Cooley 28.485 

431493      R-   W.  Cheatham - 28.065 

43!  190     John    Fornes 27.910 

43.173      Fisher  Miller  Hay  &  Dev.  Co 27.902 

43!  048     Philco  Carter 27,464 

43! 048     Rich  &   Rich 27.455 

42.682      Versluis  Ranches... 27.109 

42.411     Jean  Arriaga 26.783 

42.178     John    D.    HanUlton 26.756 

41!  055      Lloyd  Martin-.- 26.632 

41.043     Phillip   Echeverria  Estate 26.092 

41.043      Otto  B.   Neely 25.968 

40.902      Ivan    Rex 25.936 

40,734     D.M.Brown 25,892 

40.416     Dwayne  E.   Dobson. -  25.891 

40,368     Nichols    Farms 25.054 

40.232     James  M.  Accomazzo 25,575 

40.226      J.   B.   Hill -..  25.563 

40.086     O.   E.   McGinty 25  348 

40.022     Chris    Peterson. 25,113 

39.992      Bruce  B,  Hardesty 25.  1P2 

39.992     Bruce    Brooks -  25.043 
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MARICOPA  COUNTY — Continued 

Delbert  Beyer 25,041 

Jesus  Lapaglia 24.957 

Edward   Martori... 24,908 

Antbony  Martori —  24,908 

Frank    V.    Condello. - —  24.903 

Joseph  P.  Martori —  24.903 

Vidal  L.  Gomez —  24,879 

Vidal   Gomez,   Jr 24,871 

Henry    Duran 24.871 

Paradise  Sheep  Co -.-  24.743 

Emory  J.  Hurley  est 24.262 

Russell    Badley... 24.  103 

Long  Tome  Sheep  Co 23.083 

J.   L.   Woolf 23,954 

G.  R.  Rogers... 23,851 

Raymond  Cook 23.836 

Geo.  &  Myrtle  Veit 23,  801 

Bob   Stump 23,534 

R.  D.  Beebe  &  Sons 23.452 

W.  T.  Jarnagin,  Sr 23.  380 

J.  A.  Wood  Co —  23.242 

K.  G.  Rhodes 23.236 

E.  W.  Hudson.  Jr 22.758 

Kubelsky    Est.. 22.735 

H.    C.    McGarlty 22,714 

O.    Ray    Mayhugh 22,677 

Circle  One  Livestock 22,  655 

Alex  &  John  ConovalolT 22,  614 

Arthur  E.  Price 22,531 

Premon  Coker,  Jr 22,060 

J.  C.   Wilson 21,874 

James  M.  Shahan 21.776 

Gene  E.  Narramore 21,697 

Bartlett  Heard  Co 21,469 

Auza  Sheep  Co 21,451 

Rhodell  Farms.  Inc 21,236 

W.  H.  Miller. 21,130 

L.    D.    Henry 20,875 

Wayne  A.  Enloe 20,740 

Roach  &  Baker 20,643 

Donald  L.   Blssinger 20,640 

V/.  H.  Haggard.  Jr 20,603 

Kenneth    Burnett. 20,526 

Jerry  Lewis 20.521 

F.  A.  WUden 20,217 

Tamara  S.  Anderson 20,  064 


Total      payees      In    county 

(296)    12,  326,  246 


MOHAVK    COt7NTT 


Eldon  K.  Parish.. 
Hanc  Enterprise.. 
John    Vanderslice. 


54,355 
53,  596 
22,480 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).       130,431 


PIMA   COCNTT 


Farmers  Investment  Co 

Growers  Finance  Gin 

Herbert  Kai 

Ralph    Wong 

Bing  K.  Wong,  Sr 

Blng  K.  Wong,  Jr 

Jimmy    Bowden 

Warren  E.  Culbertson 

David    Wong 

Pat  Tucker,  Jr 

Frances  Chan 

R.  O.  Buckelew 

John  Kai,  Jr 

Wallls  Farms.  Inc 

Buck  Sam  Chu 

J.   Boyd   White 

Woodrow   Jarvls 

James  B.  White,  Jr 

Evco  Farms,  Inc..  Synd._ 

Henry  A.  Worthey 

John  H.  Payne 

David  Anway 

James  Kuen  Wong 

Gladden  Farms  A  Part.. 

John  E.  Payne 

Mamie  Kai. 

John   Kai 


115,018 
68,  128 
59,090 
56,934 
56,  870 
55,534 
55,  324 
55.  324 
55,097 
52.  645 
51.920 
48.  024 
46.  899 
46,  642 
44.469 
41.991 
41.  124 
40,  280 
32,  771 
31,524 
31.044 
29.907 
28,  738 
28,  485 
27, 739 
27.  581 
27.  581 


Imogene  Brittlan  Gladden. 

E.  C.   Harnett 

H.  W.  BritUln 

Bench  S.  Cattle  Co 

Edward  Anway 

Gary  L.  Watson 

C.  E.  Watson 

Glenn  Harbour 

R.    F.    Hopkins 

B.   Harbour 

Flying  E  Bar  Cattle  Co 

lola  Cady 


26.  182 
25,  901 
24,  340 
23,583 
22,  829 
22, 223 
22,  223 
22, 194 
22,  188 
22,  188 
22.  138 
21.609 


Total  payees  in  county  (39)  .   1,  534.281 


FINAL   COUNTY 


Gila  River  Farms 

Ak  Chin  Farms 

Bogle  Farms.  Inc 

C.  &  V.  Growers.  Inc 

Eileen  M.  Nutt 

Kirby  Hughes 

Norman  C.  Nupen 

Frances   D.   Nutt 

Reynaldo  Q.   Montijo 

Arizona   Farming   Co 

Shumway  Enterprises 

Fred   Enke 

Peter  J.  Robertson 

Marathon   Farms 

Rodney  Kleck 

Robert  D.  Bechtel 

Tolby  &  Boulals 

Rex  Neely  Trst 

Milton  P.  Smith.  Jr 

Margie  L.  Hanna 

C.  Ray  Robinson 

Robert  Allen  Taylor 

C.  J.  &  L.  Farms 

Marcus  Vanderslice 

C.  P.  Honeycutt 

Roger  Goff 

Greater  Ariz.  Rch.,  Inc 

Otlce  Self 

Guy  H.  McMurry  Rec 

Desert  Growers.  Inc 

Charles   A.   Peircey 

Wm.  A.  Stanfleld 

R.  E.  Schlittenhart 

Thos.  A.  McCarville 

Robt.  E.  Hamilton 

Jack  Nichols  Est 

Noel  Martin 

R.  W.  Neely. 

Bob  A.  Anderson 

George  Anderson 

K.  E.   Shollenbarger 

John  Smith 

W.  &  J.  Farms 

Producers  Cotton  Oil 

T.  &  C.  Cattle  Co 

El  Dorado  Rnch.,  Inc 

Picacho  lAHd  &  Cattle  Co. 

Martin  Talla 

Patrick  Talla 

D.  &  W.  Farms,  Inc 

John   W.   Quaid 

John  Dermer 

John  W.  Dale 

Daley  &  Bogle 

Philip   C.    Hanson 

Dan  C.  Palmer 

W.  P.  Dunn 

W.  A.  Dunn 

Santa  Cruz,  Ent.,  Inc 

L.  4  Ranches,  Inc 

C.  B.  Clark  Rec 

Joe   Ingram 

John  D.  Singh 

P.  S.  Thompson 

Leonard  Anderson 

J.  D.  Hughes 

Lucid    Franco 

Ronnie  Hughes 

Juan    Valdez 

Rudy  Esplnoza 

Roy    Rice 

F.   Baldenegro 

W.    Baldenegro 

Donald  Wainscott 


367,  096 
313,974 
87.  979 
70,  260 
69.512 
67.097 
67.012 
67,012 
67,012 
66,  683 
64, 319 
61,878 
61,269 
61,  116 
61,088 
60.  161 
60.  129 
59. 679 
59,  375 
59,  328 
59,  164 
59, 126 
58,884 
58,  726 
58,704 
58,  489 
58,  178 
58,030 
58,024 
57,820 
57,  820 
57, 820 
57. 820 
57.819 
57,819 
57,  780 
57, 650 
57,  561 
57.555 
57, 555 
57.  538 
57,  493 
57,  375 
57,  359 
57.  267 
56,  973 
56. 901 
56,  857 
66. 670 
56.  567 
56.  497 
56,  469 
56.  460 
56,  459 
56.417 
56.  369 
56,  109 
56,  109 
55,  053 
55,  896 
55,  759 
55,  690 
55,  690 
55.  480 
55.413 
55.  377 
55.  377 
55.  377 
55.377 
65.  377 
55.377 
55.377 
55.  377 
55.  377 


Dennis  Nowlin 

Frank  Herrera 

Bill  Lewis 

Albert  Clayton 

David    Campos 

Raymondo  Montlel 

Walter  Isom 

William   Isom 

James  P.  Brady 

Paul   OUerton 

Carlos  Elias 

Tom  Clayton 

Raymond  Clayton 

Ernest  F.  Brady 

Bill  McSwain 

Tom  Gaddis 

Paul  Duran 

Rod  Zigoures 

Leon  Zigoures 

J.  O.  Burns 

Clyde    Lane 

Independent  Gin  Co 

Jack  L.  Finley 

Wm.  E.  Foster 

J.    H.   Farms 

Dick  Turnbull 

V.  M.  Glenn 

Howard  Arp 

Gary  Turnbull 

Richard  W.  Arp 

W.  M.  Glenn 

Joseph  A.  Turner 

Snshn.  Vly.  Rnh 

Reed  D.  Shute,  Jr 

R.  J.  Dillard 

P.  W.  Vensel 

Frank  W.  Shedd,  Jr 

Mills  Pace 

Ernest  McFarland 

Cross  Mtn.  Sheep  Co 

Eleana  R.  Smith 

Robert  W.  Brooks 

Wilbur  Wuertz 

C.  S.  C.  Farms,  Inc 

Sunset  Rncbs.,  Inc 

Harold  L.  Early,  Sr 

Harvey   Davison 

Empire  Farms 

Koenig  Aviation,  Inc 

S.  C.  McFarland 

Buford  Gladden 

Charles  HUl 

Manterola  Trust 

J.  M.  Self.  Jr 

Howard  Holland ^ 

H.  D.  Conner 

Paul  Pearce 

James  Dean  Brady 

Clifford  Hess 

David  Pretzer 

Richard  Cruz 

J.   A.   Roberts 

Diwan  Ranches,  Inc 

John  S.  Elliott 

Warren  E.  Cox 

T.  M.  Coury,  Sr 

T.  M.  Coury,  Jr 

Albert  M.  Coury 

Tom  J.  Finley 

Margaret  Rnley 

J.  R.  &  Velma  Urton 

T.   O.   Gardner 

Leo  Ellsworth 

Jerry    Skousen 

Era  Mae  Barnes 

Harold  P.  Self 

Picacho  Buttes  Farms. 

Mickey  A.  Clark 

R.  P.  Anderson 

W.  D.  Storle 

Glenn  Lane 

R.  B.  Elsberry 

Nerval  C.  McNatt 

Jack  Ralston 

Dr.  P.  P.  Hartman 

Jim  Pate 

Avra  Plantations,  Inc.. 

Jackson  Bogle 

Max  Nichols  Farms 

Marty  Zwilllnger 


55.  362 
55, 294 
55,294 
55,  294 
55,  294 
55.  294 
55.  265 
55, 265 

55. 177 

55. 124 
54,993 
54,912 
54,  912 
54,817 
54,  807 
54,  800 
54,588 
54.567 
64,567 
54,306 
64, 274 
53,332 

63. 125 
62, 673 
62,  388 

62. 178 
62, 178 
62, 178 
62, 136 
62,  136 
62, 136 
52, 024 
52.  023 
62,008 
52.008 
61,972 
51,832 
51,811 
51,592 
51,390 
61,012 
50,878 
50,  872 
50,544 
50, 458 
50, 456 
60,269 
49,  627 
49,  502 
49,  101 
49,  031 
48,960 
48,912 
48, 886 
48, 755 
48,665 
48.509 
48,499 
48,  392 
47,  920 
47.  877 
47,689 
47,600 
47.  642 
47. 481 
47, 171 
47,  157 
47,  167 
47.  053 
47.046 
46.  862 
46.047 
46.047 
46.  028 
46.  017 
46.919 
45.  739 
45.  592 
45.  567 

45,  459 
45, 377 

46,  266 
44,773 
44,635 
44,467 
44,383 
44,024 
43,  742 
43,683 
43,  220 
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Floyd  Pearson *!*??2 

Talla  Farms,  Inc *3.  loo 

Duane  Ellsworth *3. 10* 

Isabel   Singh «,99a 

Howell    Wadsworth 42.698 

Lonnie  R.  Schnepf 42,679 


Florence  Farms,  Inc 
Jack  Kortsen  — 
Ben  N.  Kortsen. 
James  K.  Henness. 


42,369 
42,  175 
42,  175 
42, 112 


Emory  Shahan 41.950 


G.  Robt.  Ralston. 

B.  M.  CabanUlas 

Carlos  Cabanillos 

J.  A.  Kellison 

Riftin  Curtis 

Fred  R.  North 

Gary  L.  Ralston 

Ralcot  Ranches  Inc 

Carlton  Farms  Inc 

H.  L.  Holland 

Prank   Abate 

Eldon  Smith 

W.  R.  Skousen 

Bartlett  Farms  Inc 

Woodman   Moore 

Norman  Pretzer 

Alex    Pretzer 

Howard  Arthur  Wuertz 

C.  W.  England 

Leon  M.  Nowell 

W.  A.  Ladd 

Grant  E.  Peterson 

W.  L.  Crouch 

Cecil  Crouch 

Tracy   Hutchlns 

Delbert  Lewis . 

Arnold    Hill 

.^.imes  K.  Pew  Farms 

H.  L.  Kendrick 

Barbara   Erwin 

A.  C.  T.  Ranches  Inc 

Pat  Abate 

Edward  Y.  Hooper 

Nellie    Rogers 

Darvln    Rogers 

E.  M.  Layton 

Stanley  Ellis 

Inland  Farms 

Robert  M.  Davis 

Sheba  I.  Macey — 

Agnes  K.  Beggs 

Fred  Diwan 

Echeverria  Feeding  Co... 

Thomas    Stephens 

BUI  Warren 

Duncan  Butler 

Norman  Hagen 

MerUn   Hamilton 

Elaine  Farms  Company 

R.  W.  Tripp 

Luis  Flores 

Wayne   Ray 

Edward  C.  Pratt 

Llbb  Mosby 

G.    Buster   Brown 

F.  D.  Barnes 

K.  K.  Skousen 

Vera  C.   McChesney 

Larry  R.  Scott 

Clarence    Skousen 

Thomas  N.  Caywood 

Robert  Ellsworth 

TTiayer  A.  White 

Charles  W.  Rhodes 

Donald    Ellsworth 

Irene  McCown  Waugh 

West  Coast  Land  &  Cattle  Co 

Cameron  Sides 

Clifton  C.  Sides 

Lloyd   White 

Janie    Poonian - 

Phil  C.  Hogue 

Raymond  Ford 

Chanan  Singh  Est 

Marie  White 

M.  H.  Montgomery  TST 

Debb    Stephens 

Carl  Tomklnaon 

Wales  Ranches  Ino....~...- — — - 


41,872 
41,  728 
41,  728 
41.  643 
41,  643 
41,493 
41.441 
41.  175 
41.  143 
41,  043 
40,  913 
40.  856 
40,  780 
40,604 
40,519 
40.  225 
40.  225 
40.084 
39,854 
39.831 
39.  479 
39.461 
39,  111 
39.  Ill 
39,021 
38.949 
38  420 
38.  356 
38.  060 
37.  670 
37.  602 
37,  374 
37.288 
37.042 
37.  042 
36,  593 
36.204 
35.  493 
35.445 
35.  388 
35,  135 
34. 928 
34,910 
34,  746 
34.  334 
34.  171 
34.  166 
34.165 
34,  083 
33.  635 
33. 613 
33.529 
33.  448 
32.  888 
32.  861 
32.  179 
32.  016 
31.928 
31.928 
31.639 
31.431 
31,405 
31.370 
30.  922 
30.919 
30. 538 
30.  189 
30.023 
30.023 
29,943 
29.  664 
29.  612 
29.452 
29,158 
29,018 
28,992 
38,191 
28,003 
28,063 


Wales  Farms  Inc 

Wayne  Wuertz 

Franklin  Pratt 

Dwayne  B.  Self 

M.  R.  Nafzlger 

Charles  E.  Wright 

Ronald  Miller 

M.  C.  Montgomery 

Frank  Graham 

M  &  W  Farms  Inc 

G.  Gilbert  Farms,  Inc 

Dalton  H.  Cole,  Jr 

R.  C.  Goree 

James  P.  Shedd 

Thomas  M.  Carlton 

Wesley  D.  Hood 

Chester  Ethington 

Herman  Diwan 

Christopher  Lane 

Harlan   Russell 

Dalton  H.  Cole 

Louis  L.  Johnson 

Vnb  Linda  &  L.,  Jr.,  Johnson. 

C.  G.  Cotton  Fin  Co 

Emmett  Jobe 

Eddie  J.  Farrell... 

Duane  Daley 

Richard  M.  Daley 

Claude  H.  Evans 

W.  C.  Pate 

Walter  Gantzel 

Don  Stephens 

Carl  Myers 

Earl  E.  Chandler 

Storey  Rnchs.  Inc 

Alvin  T.  Ethington 

Joel  England 

J.  H.  England 

J.   E.   Robinette 

Elias  M.  Romley 

R.  &  R.  Lvstk 

Edward    Nevitt 

Paul  J.  Prechel 

Savage  Frms..  Inc 

Willis  Combs 

Jim    Wheelis 

Herman   Myers 

M.  V.  Orme  Jesup 

E.  I.  Jones 

J.  E.  Jones 

M.   Dillon 

James  P.  Duke 

Oliver  C.  Anderson 

O.  V.  Anderson  Trst — 

C.  B.  Shiflet 

Arthur  J.  Paul 

Paul   Deconlnck 

Virgil    Chandler 

H.  H.  Hanna 


Total     payees     In     county 
(313) 14 

YUMA    COUNTY 


Preshpict  Foods  Inc 

Barkley  Co.  of  Ariz 

William  La  Pollette 

Charles  B.  SherriU 

Oral   Hunter 

Don  Andersen 

Don  B  Co 

Kemper  Brown 

Benny  Simmons 

Ben  Simmons 

Chrlsmer  Farms 

Robert  CockriU 

David   Carroll 

Arthur  Blohm 

L.  E.  Mauldin 

F.  E.  Mauldin 

J.  F.  Barkley 

Thom  Blohm 

Maricopa  Dust  Spray 

Winston  Farms 

C.  R.  Krlminger 

Thomas  H.  McNamara 

F.  C.  Braden 

M  and  V  Farms 

Edward  H.  Taylor 

Arizona  Western  Ranches  Inc. 
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28.  063      Bankhead   Enterprises 65. 000 

27.903      Woods    Co 64.991 

27,602     Fred    Nussbaumer 64.724 

27, 481      W.  J.  Scott 64. 692 

27.464      M.  E.  Lee - 54.562 

27,021      Geraldine  Scott 64,632 

27,106     Diamond  S.  Farms 54.147 

26.960      A.  C.  CockriU 54.108 

26.836      L.  P.  Barkley - 53,671 

26,721      Ben    Matthews 53.363 

26.662      Kelly   Hughes 51.935 

26.649      Keller    Farms 60.886 

26.229      Clyde    Curry 49,690 

25.912      Hoffman  Enterprises 49.328 

25,565      J.W.Ferguson 47,780 

25,565      P.  M.  Ferguson,  Jr 47,780 

25,487      Tom    Howell 47.639 

25.  163      Wm.  M.  Harrison 47.  189 

25.158     Henry  Leivas 46.860 

25.025      Earl    Hughes 46.777 

24.796      Charles  D.  Phillips 45.838 

24]  698      Mcelhaney    Farms 44.  789 

24,698      C.  L.  Stephens 42,646 

24.604      Double  Bar  Ranch.  Inc 42.606 

24!  419      Jon    Nickerson 41.822 

24!  304      W.L.Moore 41,768 

23!  952      Oscar  Walls 41.687 

23  882      Archie    Mellon 41.  317 

23' 677      W.  Y.  Murphey 41.204 

23  644      J.  D.  McCain... 41.204 

23!  524      W.  M.  Wootton —  40,732 

23!  339      Marcus  Moore 40.587 

23!  207      John  and  Jud  Ott 40.186 

23  180      Cuming  Farms.  Inc --  38.940 

23!  075      Edward  C.  Cuming... 38.892 

22!  816      James  W.  Cuming 38.892 

22  656      Mary   Cumings 38.892 

22.656      T.  W.  Williams 38.702 

22!  635      Wide  River  Farms 38.552 

22!  348      Weeks  and  Son 38.510 

22' 152      Curtis  Woodman  Roach 38.230 

22  011      Dunn  Farms 38.084 

21  955      Riverbottom  Farms.- 37.910 

21' 740      LeeConsaulCo 37.200 

21727      Allen   Marlatt 35.096 

21' 621      Glen    Holt -  34.360 

21' 420      Louie    Kehl 34.345 

21' 404      Wenden  Farming  Co 33.987 

21  391      Charles  Urrea  and  Sons 33.483 

21391      Joe  Holt 33.156 

20  848     William  Holt 33.156 

20  848     Danny  Earl  Holt. 33.156 

20' 848     Ralph    Clayton.. - 32.995 

20  848     Lorraine    Claypool .— 32.995 

20  780     Cibola  Land  &  Cattle 32.405 

20^492     D.   S.   Phillips.. 32,388 

20,424     George   Sllva.. 31.503 

20.226     Wm.  Floyd  Dunn 30.855 

20  167     Robert  Lee  Dunn 30.855 

'- Wm.    Thacker — 30.368 

David   R.    Gipe 29.696 

118  471     Star  Ranch.  Inc 28.955 

•    Gunther  &  Shirley - 28.253 

Circle  Bar  Farms,  Inc 28. 128 

,,^1,  -co     Moenk   Fletcher 28.078 

^?^'l^     Larry    Wisby.... 28.073 

-tnti     Phil  and  H.  D.  Sibley 28.  006 

ll'^     Manuel  Romo 27.805 

II  AM     Clarence  Phillips 27.118 

1^-*^     JlmNaquin 27.103 

br^Tr     Rovce  R.  Richardson.... 26.862 

«infi7     Robert  Mountjoy 26.862 

llZl     John  Peach 26.193 

fit' 016     Ployd  Embree.. -  26.033 

R?'«4     Joe   Hernandez 25.768 

M7«i     Robert    Woodhouse.. 25,563 

!|'^     Marion    Grlflln 25.602 

67:546     Pete  P^qulnem 24.656 

56.872      Glen    Sturges... 24.258 

Rfl  070     L.  W.  Simmons 24. 157 

^^•lll     Burnis    Williams.. 24.010 

56  267     GUa  Ranch,  Inc 23,783 

66',  135     Mike  Martinez.  Jr 23.717 

66,011      DUlard    Engler — 23.286 

65  673     S.  E.  Musgrove 22.309 

65' 000     Ra"  X  Ranch.  Inc 22. 130 

66! 000     BUI  Alcalda - V,'^ 

66,000     CTyde    Gaines "Zf? 

65,000     David  M.  WUllams. 81,211 

65,000     Darnel  Farms 11.  OU 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — A  rizona — Continued 

TUMA  COUNTY — Continued 


Anne  S.  Babcock. 
E.  W.  Grover 


20,413 
20.095 


Total     payees     In     county 

(118)    4,963,115 

Total      payees      In      State 

(824)    35,187.275 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — it  rkansas 

AKKANSAS   COUNTY 

Robbie  G.  Dabbs 21,753 


ASHLEY    COUNTY 


William  B.  Deyampert 

Gus  Pugh  Sons,  Inc 

Billy  E.  Scroggins - 

CRC  Lynn.  Inc 

Fisher  farms,  Inc 

Kenneth  Rice  Farms,  Inc 

Earl  Pamplin  Farms,  Inc. 

Victor  Edwards 

Bobby  Poster 

Jack  Edwards,  Inc 

W.  W.  Cochran 

Earl  Cochran 

R.E.Lee 

James   Baugh 

Edith  Robinson  tc  Martha  Rye.. 

Jim  Toung  Farms,  Inc 

Gay  Farms.  Inc 

William  L.  Johnson 

Guy  Botsford.  Inc 

E.  D.  Gregory  Co 

Ray  Maglothin 

John  B.  Currle.. 

WUliam  P.  Holland 

R.  D.  Selby..- --- 

C.  E  Bridewell  Farms.  Inc 

William  G.  Norsworthy 

Austin   Bordeaux 

Jerry  Tumllnson 

John  H.  Ralph 

Henry  W.  Burns 

Bill  Gibbs - 

Frances  D.  Wilson 

Henry  S.  Morschheimer 

John  B.  Currle.  Jr 

B.  ft  I.  Co. - 

Prances  Shackellord 

Robert  D.  it  Joel  W.  Pugh.  Inc. 

Fellx   Pugh    Interests 

Pugh  Brothers  tc  Co 

McCombs    Farm 

Louis  C.  Morschheimer  Jr.  ex 

Annette  M.   Gregory 

W   T  Piles 

M   M   Oneal  Farm 


56.511 
54,489 
53.445 
52,794 
52.500 
51,590 
50,028 
46,  995 
46.870 
45.634 
45.097 
45,097 
44,940 
41.690 
40.943 
39. 371 
38.606 
37,549 
37. 357 
36.  620 
35.  774 
34.460 
33.284 
32.364 
32,  356 
31.470 
31.298 
29.590 
28.406 
28.404 
28.384 
27,039 
25.806 
24.725 
24.  138 
24. 026 
24,005 
22.300 
21.949 
21.361 
20.  703 
20.697 
20.508 
20,254 


Total  payees  in  county  (44)  .  1.  561,  526 


CHICOT    COUNTY 


Multlponics  Inc 

junmy  R.  Pylate 

Jamea  W.  Winters 

Don    Pylate 

T.  P.  Borgognoni 

Oscar  L.  Crowe... 

Robert  E.  Dunavant — 

Kettle  Handley 

J  and  V  Pleronl 

Burcbfield  Farms  Inc.. 

W.  B.  Smith 

Carpenter  Brothers 

Tom    Rayder 

Yellow  Bayou  Pit.,  Inc. 

W.  T.  DUon.. 

William  O  Rayder 

AlTln  Ford.  8r 

Woodson  B.  Hays 

A.  O.  Rocoonl 

A.  8.   Rocoonl 

Billy  Hunter — . 


58,  553 
54.828 
53.630 
50.056 
49.808 
49.224 
47.  578 
47,  578 
45,925 
42,793 
42,481 
41,904 
38,217 
35.  539 
34.584 
33,  106 
30,996 
30,244 
30,  186 
29,116 
38,763 


W.  J.  Allums 

Ray    Black 

Harvey  T.  Hunter 

Charles  W.  Strecker 

Fred    Woodall 

Sam  Epstein  est 

Jerry  Ford 

A.  C.  Mazzantl 

Dawson  Brothers 

J.  H.  Hall  Farms.  Inc. 

Harper    Bros 

Donald  H.  Major 

Charles  D.  Crawford 

T.  V.  Tucker 

Clan  Mencer 

Ed.  Lawler 


L.  M.  Breedlove  and  Sons. 


28,  573 
28.  365 
28,312 
27,848 
25,834 
24,  347 
23,  962 
23.304 
23,  237 
22,  136 
21,809 
21,  676 
21,519 
21,450 
20,  750 
20,  293 
20,086 


Total  payees  in  county  (38)    1,  278.  308 


CLAEK    COUNTY 

Vernie  D.  Langley,  Jr 

Sewcl    Daniell 


CRAIGHEAD    COUNTY 

Gary   Olpson 

Wayne  Baker 

Paul  Owens 

Herbert  Wood 

T.  W.  Norwood 

Geo.  C.  Robertson,  Jr 

Bill  Stone 

Ray  Dooley 

C.  &  C.  Parma,  Inc 

Virgil  Booth 

William  A.  Stames 

Robert    Box 

H.  H.  Blalock 

Larry  Burns 


CRITTENDEN    COUNTY 

Bruins  Ping.  Co 

John  M.  Swepston 

Allen  B.  Helms 

Julian  L.  Hardin 

James  W.  Young,  Jr 

Sulcer  Planting  Company,  Inc — 

Charles  S.  Riggan — 

Jack  W.  Ray 

Middle   Place,   Inc 

Paco,   Inc 

Nugenco,    Inc 

Allen  B.  Helms,  Jr 

Wapanocca  Planting  Co 

P.  H.  Griffin 

William  B.  Rhodes  Co 

James  L.  Garrott 

N.  8.  Garrott.  Jr 

O'Neal  &  Son,  Inc 

Paul   Plranl 

Dino  Plranl 

Adolph  Plranl 

Milton    Lubin 

Baylus  B.  Quackenboes 

Cy  Bond, Jr 

Rowena  B.  Stuckey 

D.  W.  Rogers 

Joe    Rogers 

Sammy   Hatley 

Billy  Jack  Looney 

Joe  E.  Looney 

Dan  Springfield,  Jr 

Roy  A.  Bloodworth 

Joe  Dale  Bloodworth 

Robert  Eugene  English 

Johnny  Shelton 

Alpe  Farms,  Inc 

H.  P.  Slsk - 

Walter  J.  Carlson 

Rall^  C.  Carlson 

WlUUm  A.  Carlson 

Earl  White 

Beuford  J.  Wallace 

David  8.  Wallace 

James  R.  Stockley 

8.  6c  W.  Farms,  Inc 

Don  Bell 


22,  561 
22,  325 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .         44,  886 


36,  026 
35,  229 
32,  521 
29.810 
25,  867 
24,601 
23,638 
22,  556 
22.  249 
21,721 
21.383 
20.915 
20.  377 
20.  266 


Total  payees  in  county  (14)       357, 169 


63,224 
56,  819 
66,  733 
66,647 
56,  131 
55.915 
55,791 
55.684 
55.  173 
54.  970 
54,  905 
54,612 
53, 145 
51.612 
51.257 
50.  176 
50. 176 
49.  995 
47.  997 
47.997 
47.665 
46.634 
46.  339 
46.  338 
46.  338 
46. 175 
45.  154 
43. 157 
43.  127 
43.  124 
43.069 
42.  621 
42.521 
42. 521 
41.625 
40.740 
40,213 
38,  920 
38,  908 
38,  908 
38,  635 
36,  141 
36, 131 
36,597 
36,438 
35,346 


Charles  L.  Williams 

Hester  Parker 

W.   Neely   Mallory 

C.  T.  Rodgers 

E.    J.    Barham,    Jr 

Lowell  W.  Taylor,  Jr 

Sadie    Beck    Taylor 

Alton    Grant   Farms 

H.    M.   Brinkley   Est 

Vernon    Pelker 

Armond    Angellettl 

John    Angellettl 

Ragland  Plant,  Inc 

W.  H.  Greene 

B.  P.    Kelley ._ 

W.  T.   Oliver 

A.  Cecil  Oliver,  Jr 

L.  C.  Smith 

Johnnie  Marotti 

Daniel   Marotti 

C.  B.  Brltton 

Thomas  M.  Holmes 

L.  G.  Byford 

J.  P.  Rieves,  Jr 

Prank  Handley 

Marybeth  K.  Rieves 

Carl  E.  Morrison,  Jr 

William    P.    Morrison 

S.  M.  Nlckey,  Jr. 

J.  L.  Currle 

E.  J.  Baker,  Jr 

Katherine  W.   Clarke 

E.  H.  Clarke,  Jr 

wmiam  W.  Clarke 

E.  M.  Ott 

Helen  T.  Thomas  Trust 

Julia  T.  Klrkpatrlck  Trust. 
Marllee  T.  Stratford  Trust- 
John   F.   Twist   Trust 

Reginald  B.  Twist  Trust 

Joe    Barattl 

Olga  S.  McNeely 

Howard  Atkins 

Aldo  Marconi 

Joe    Currle 

Lonnie   Webster 

Herbert  Allen 

Prank  G.  Pogleman — 

J.    P.   Pogleman . 

Freddie  N.  Bollinger 

R.  K.  Bollinger 

Julia  B.  Goodwin 


34,160 
33,263 
33,251 
33.184 
33,094 
32,  620 
33, 620 
31,587 
30,845 
30,843 
29,750 
29, 747 
29,  130 
28,  995 
28, 958 
28, 593 
28,593 
28,  424 
28,  366 
28,  366 
28, 155 
27,  974 
27,  901 
27,  539 
27,  525 
27, 461 
27,002 
26,449 
26,  106 
25,  566 
25,046 
24.904 
24, 897 
24, 897 
24.844 
24.403 
24,403 
24, 403 
24,403 
24,403 
24.  381 
24, 353 
24.  347 
24,  147 
23,354 
22,  239 
21,803 
20, 957 
20,  957 
20, 601 
20,601 
20,  351 


Total  payees  In  county  (98)  -  3,  660,  885 


CROSS  COUNTY 


John  H.  Johnston 

W.  M.  Smith  and  Sons. 

Ruston  Farms 

L.  T.  Beene 

Gene  Thompson 

Abner  Clements 

Leslie   Nix — 

Richard    Twis 

Cherry  Farms 

Paul    McCutchen 

Ed  Bond 

Ira  P.  Twist 

R.  W.   Byrd .— 

Dennis    McKnlght 

Donald   McKnlght 

8.  A.  Atkison 

Gordon   Morris 

Hugh  B.  Proctor,  Jr... 
Wallace  Martin,  Inc... 

Twlst  Parkin  Co 

E.  D.  McKnlght  Est 

Robert  Twist 

John  A.  Brenner 

John  G.  Twist 

Bill   Rucker 


64,976 
49,  052 
41,333 
39,031 
38,545 
38,281 
37,  876 
36,467 
34.  534 
29,852 
29,  470 
29,291 
28,273 
28,203 
28,203 
27,283 
27,256 
25,935 
25,212 
23,444 
22,385 
33,380 
30,997 
30,864 
30,391 


Total  payees  In  county  (36)  -      T78,  634 


DESHA  COUNTY 


R.  B.  Stimson  ft  Co... 

ReedviUe  Farms 

Prank  Trott«r 

P.  W.  Teeter  ft  Sona  Co. 

R.  A.  Pickens 

Baxter  Land  Co 


66,734 
42,176 
40,333 
39,766 
87, 819 
33,973 


July  27,  1972 

Blckham  Bros 

Johnson  Bros  Gin,  Inc 

Mallard  Flats,  Inc 

Gary  Michael  Roberts 

Clay  Cross 

jimmle   Miles 

C  B.  Stevens  Farms,  Inc 

Holt  Holt  ft  Roddy... 

New  &  Lick 

L.  L.  Boyette 

H.  G.  Leek,  Jr 

Clifton  L.  Meador 

Charles  Raymond  Day 

David  Brooks  Griffin  Tr 

Grover  Jones 

Howard  Newton 

Martin  Wood 

M.  L.  Walt 

Carmack  Don  McCurry 

J.  L.  Brltt 

Cecil  Tucker 

Total     payees     In  ,   county 
(37)    

DREW   COUNTY 

Carl  Pamp.ln 

William  Bulloch 

Bilglscher  and  Sponer 

R.  C.  Greenway  &  V.  Greenway 

John  Mack  Arnn 

John  W.  Arnn 

C.  R.  Russell  ft  Son 

E.  R.  Lambert,  Jr 

Chester  Tate 

Donald  M.  Bulloch 

Charles  S.  Holloway... 

Rogers  Trust  No.  2 

TlUar  Livestock  Co 

Curtis  Lagrone 

Miles   Whitaker    Lowe 

Total     payees     In     county 
(15)    

GREENE    COUNTY 

Heulon  Barron 

JACKSON    COUNTY 

R.  D.  WUmans.   Jr 

Andy  Doyle 

Burton  Merc.  &  Gin  Co 

Ira  Wheeler 

Bell  &  Carson 

Mack  Bros.,  Inc 

J.  D.  Nicholson 

Rock  Island  Planting  Co 

Tony  Walton  Farm,  Inc 

Jim  Bailey 

Village  Creek  Planting  Co -. 

Total     payees     In     county 
(11)    - 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY 

AR  State  Penal  Farm 

E.  Hudgens  Jeter  Est 

B.  J.  Althelmer  Foundation 

B  J.  Althelmer  Tstmtry  Trustee.. 

Lake  Dick  Plantation,  Inc 

Pipkin  Farm 

D.   Stratton,   Inc 

Allen  Jacobs 

Peek  Planting  Co 

8.   R.   Baugh 

W.  W.  West  Co 

Jimmy  Blair 

Deiton  Edward  Stratton 

Leon    Callaham 

Earle  T.  Phillips. 

Lyons  Planting  Co.,  Inc 

James  Terkeurst 

R.  L.  Bruton 

R.  S.  Barnett.  Jr 

Prank  H.  Lyons,  Jr 

R.  E.  Watkins,  Jr 

R.  E.  Watkins 

Swan  Lake  Plantation,  Inc 

A.  c.  Hunter 
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32,  737 
29, 621 
28, 106 
27,443 
27,039 
26,  955 
26,317 
25,  257 
25, 253 
23,523 
23,  506 
23,  256 
22.  555 
22.318 
22.  007 
20,  878 
20,  793 
20.  606 
20,  438 
20.  307 
20.014 


r 

758, 

217 

55. 

452 

45, 

175 

43. 

389 

39, 
36, 

149 
493 

36, 

481 

33, 

560 

31. 

088 

29 

152 

28 

546 

36 

478 

25 

387 

24 

548 

22 

456 

21 

375 

y 

.   498 

,729 



20, 713 


John  N.  Stem  Trtist 

Clarence  Dutton  ft  Son 

Ben  J.  Althelmer,  Jr 

John  Brlggs,  Jr 

Earl  Chadlck  &  Sons 

William  C.  Maloney,  Jr 

Lester    Carter 

Stone  Planting  Co,  Inc 

L.  L.  Dutton  &  Son 

Brewer  and  Bryant 

Sam  Luckle 

Adams  Enterprise,  Inc 

E.  E.  Henderson 

Fish  Lake  Farms  Inc 

Collins  A.  Andrews,  Jr 

L.  J.  Rogers,  Inc 

West  &  Orton 

A.  C.  Freeman,  Jr 

J.   L.   Burgess,  III 

Flat  Bayou  Farms,  Inc 

James    Adams 

Thomas  O.  Murchison,  Jr... 

Chambllss  Farms 

Noble  Lk.  Pltg.  Co.  Inc 

Coy    Earnest    Scott 

Jesse  Page  Walt 

William  Shelby  Jeter 

Larone  Lowe,  Jr 

W.  B.  Albright 

Henderson  Bros.  Inc 

Thomas  D.  Dial 

Benny  J.  FYatesl 

Marshall  Benjamin  Garrett. 

Georglatown  Farms 

Rita  B.  Freeman 

Walter  Will  Bryant 

Larry  Ross  Hillls 

William  M.  Redneld  Trust. 

Morris  Allred.. - 

L.  W.  Francis 

Joe  Newton.  Jr 

Rob  Roy  Plantation,  Inc — 

Paul  Blackwell 

Gray  F^rms,  Inc 

M.  A.  Rose  and  Sons.  Inc.-. 
Marvin  Edgerton  Burgess.. 
Paul    Stone 


34.  250 

33,897 

33,632 

33, 573 

33,480 

32.440 

31.914 

31.868 

30.235 

30.  227 

29, 282 

29,  025 

28,  937 

28,840 

27,687 

27,619 

27,427 

27,008 

26,  569 

26,  487 

26,481 

25,  874 

25,018 

24,  803 

24.605 

24.090 

23,905 

23.150 

23.065 

22.832 

22.690 

22.648 

22.5*5 

22.411 

22.  087 

22.064 

22.  050 

21.946 

21.692 

21.  650 

21.  294 

21.099 

21.025 

20.  905 

20.  499 

20.  030 

20.  023 


Parten  Farms,  Inc 

Lawson    Hughes 

Thomas  Gist.  Jr 

Flowers  Brothers 

E.  W.  Reynolds 

J.  E.  Ivy 

Raymond  W.  Stanfield- 

W.  H.  Gerrard 

Webb  Sweet 

Lockhart  Sweet 

Jones  Farms.  Inc 


25741 

29.479 
28.649 
37.221 

25.514 
24.609 
23.  576 
22. 110 
21.202 
20.  374 
20.  374 
20.  245 


Total     payees     In     county 

(34)    1.166.632 


LINCOLN   COUNTY 


H.  R.  Wood  ft  Son.  Inc 

C.  H.  Clowers  ft  Co 

Marlon  P.  Baugh... 

N.  M.  Ryall  ft  Sons.  Inc 

Bruce  Norton 

Knight    Brothers 

Richard    Jones 

Prlzzell  Farms.  Inc 

Wood  Brothers 

A.  O.  French.  Jr 

Robert  Edward  Dreher.  Jr.. 

Roy    Baugh 

Boscoe  Blagg 

W.  H.  Venable. 

J.  L.  McEntire  &  Sons.  Inc. 

Morris  H.  Dreher. 

Knox  W.  Bitely 

Robert  Edward  Dreher 

B.  P.  McGraw 

Robert    Venable- 


Total     payees     In     county 
(20) _ 

LITTLE    RIVER    COUNTY 

E.  C.  Lavoice  &  Sons 

McGraw    Brothers 

W.  L.  Matteson  in 

S.  D.  Matteson 


52.837 
46.098 
46.014 
41.947 
31.851 
30,  976 
29.046 
28. 118 
26.  978 
26.532 
25.537 
25.  267 
24.  894 
23.  177 
22.  658 
22.  498 
22.  423 
22.  172 
21.923 
20,614 


591.560 


29.462 
25.836 
23. 771 
21.  143 


Total  payees  in  county  (4).       100.214 


Total  payees  in  county  (71)  .  2,  355, 318 


55.  946 
45.361 
35.  110 
26.  718 
24. 724 
23.  969 
23.805 
23,629 
23.033 
21.848 
21.317 


LAFAYETTE    COUNTY 


325.  460 


Lawrence  E.  Taylor.. - 

Troyce  E.  Endsley 

Carl  Adams.  Jr 

Andrew    Whisenhunt. 

WilUam  L.  Goza- 

Moore  Prop)erties.  Inc- 

J.  G.  Allen.  Jr .- 

Horace  M.  Burks 

James  R.  Murphy 

Tom    Brackman 

Willie  H.  Harrist 

Heiu-y  T.  Williams 


54.  055 
48.  243 
47.768 
47.  617 
38.383 
33.  248 
30.811 
28.471 
27.  697 
22.  702 
22.  150 
20.  966 


Total  payees  In  county  (12).       422 .111 


107.  846 
65.319 
55.  000 
55.000 
54.  947 
51.795 
49. 999 
48.  674 
48.  625 
47.  887 
47.712 
47. 026 
46.  582 
44.  649 
44.330 
43.  426 
41.351 
38.  546 
36.  652 
35.828 
34.  994 
34. 994 
34.  758 
34.500 


LEE    COUNTY 

Dick  Ed  Thomas 

W.  E.  Stiles... 

G.  R.  Brent 

Dan  Felton  &  Co 

Barker  Farms.  Inc 

Robert  May 

Miller  Farms.  Inc 

McGinnis  Bros.  Farms.  Inc.. 

H.  T.  DiUahunty 

Stiles  &  Manley 

Elmwood  Plantation.  Inc — 

C. M.  Cooke 

Vance  &  Bentley 

Eldon  Reed 

Llndsey  Farnis.  Inc 

Mann  Farms.  Inc 

Ellis  Evans 

C.  E.  Yancey  &  Sons 

Willie  E.  Jones 

George   L.   Ballard 

Whitehead    Farms.    Inc 

Jerry  P.   Hicky 

Sisk     Farms.     Inc 


51.888 
51.512 
49.  255 
47.  857 
47.571 
44.  290 
43.408 
42.  984 
41.692 
39.086 
38.  701 
37.  879 
37.514 
36.  352 
34. 825 
34.  825 
34.791 
34.432 
32.  735 
30.  746 
30.  566 
30.  423 
29,947 


LONOKE    COUNTY 

Herman    Jeans 

Floyd   H.   Turner. 

Sam  McNeil 

Jlmmie  H.  Boggess 

Charles  Capps 

Basel    Henderson 

Bobby  Jones- 

Triangle  Farms 

James  W.  Phillips 

James  C.  Rollins 

Bobby  Gene  Wright 

H  O  J  H  D  N  Nipps - 

Odes  Perry 

Robert  L.  Dortch.  Jr.- 

R.  W.  Morris 

Elmer  E.  Willman 

Waylon  B.  Sims 

Turner    C.    Johnson 

Wm.  J.  Bevis 

Connie  Glenn  Jordan 

Anthony  W.  Dickinson 

Thomas  H    Jordan 

Joy  Leon  Hill 

Albert  E.  Yarbrough 

James    Workman 

Johnnie    Wallace 

Morris  F.  Hallum 

Hervey  L.  Patterson 

Sam  Stewart 

Luchen   Walls 

Cobb  Brothers  &  Co 

Luld  Jones 

Richard    Bransford 

Loranzy  George  Croulhers 

Paul   Junior  Capps 

Arnold    Oneal 


54,992 
54.860 
53.091 
51.850 
51.264 
48.351 
43. 138 
40. 653 
40.554 
40.315 
37.  122 
35.  787 
35.  757 
32.  282 
30.031 
29.652 
29.  778 
29. 117 
28.  788 
28.783 
28.  738 
27.  563 
26.  192 
25.  898 
25.  145 
24.918 
24.064 
23.741 
22.  '-185 
23   i>ii8 
22   714 
22   265 
31    449 
2\    O-iO 
20   7i.>6 
20.  203 


Total  pnyees  in  county  ^36)  -  1. 176.  95i; 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plaint  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
Loans — Arkansas — Continued 

MUXES  COUNTT 

Price  Plantation  Inc 

R.  E.  Ransdell 

Doyle  Stevens 

Rufus  P.  Eaton 


MISSISSIPPI    COUNTT 


Wesson  Farms  Inc 

Armorel  Planting  Co 

Lee  Wilson  &  Co 

CUde   Barnett 

John  A.  Edrington 

Langston  Gin  Co 

Bobby    Senter 

W.  T.  Metzger  Jr 

Larry  J.  Woodard 

Midway  Farms  Inc 

Lowrance  Bros  &  Co 

CroethwBlt  Gin  &  Merc  Inc.. 

Magnolia  Farms 

W.  J.  Denton  Est 

Charles  W.  Bowles 

R.  D.  Hughes  Gin  Co 

C.  B.  Robinson 

R«l  Wilson  Trust  Luxora 

R.   J.   Gillespie--- 

Harold    Senter-- 

Ira  O.  Ashley 

Charles  Nick  ic  Richard  Rose. 

M.  J.  Koehler 

C.  S.  Standifer.  Jr 

Thomas  Tate 

Reven    Creecy 

B.  C.  Land  Co 

Larry  Woodard  Farms,  Inc — 

Kelser  Planting  Co 

Clifford   Gillespie 

Marie  Planting  Co 

McDaniel    Farms 

John  E.  Crain,  Jr 

Virgil    Stewart--- 

Clarence  Croeskno 

A.  B.  Teaford 

John  M.  Stevens,  Jr 

Rel  Wilson  Trust  Wilson 

Bob   Jackson 

Amon  Eugene  Holt 

Dan  &  Chester  Caldwell 

John    M.    Speck 

Wayne  Taylor 

Bill  Taylor 

C.  J.  Lowrance  III 

Speck  Bros 

C.  L.  Denton.  Jr 

Nancy  M.  Trlmue . 

Chiles  Planting  Co 

Joc    DUldine 

Leon  Brothers  ft  Son 

Collie  D.  Lowrance 

Wilbur  F.  Johns  Farms 

Glenn  A.  Cook 

Earl  H.  Wildy.-- 

John  W.  West 

X/eonard  Ellison 

W.  S.  Cockerham,  Jr 

Arthur  Tuslng 

Charles  R.  Moore 

Jack  Hale 

Gold  Lake  Farms 

Ray  Harrison 

Wilbur  Wildy 

W   M.  Taylor,  Jr 

K.  D.  Main 

Kenneth  Shannon 

L.  T.  Dlllard 

James  Terry 

Doug  O.  Bennett 

E.  H.  Riley 

E.  T.  Ourley 

Henry  Battle 

Trice  Battle 

Charles  J.  Ryals 

A.  A.  B^nka 

H.  T.  Bonda,  Sons,  Inc 

MAry  Ann  Olll 


46,  778 
45,  630 
35.  166 
20,711 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .       148,  285 


98.  328 
62.  846 
62.262 
61.664 
61.547 
59,017 
58.  177 
56,640 
56,  602 
55.588 
55,  346 
55.000 
56.000 
54.  942 
63.561 
62.  559 
61.896 
61.865 
50,905 
50.766 
50,717 
50,509 
49.  739 
48,  209 
47.560 
47.560 
47,  499 
45,  956 
45,  071 
44,908 
43,702 
42.652 
42.443 
42.  118 
42.  096 
42.  069 
41.699 
41.519 
39, 733 
39,615 
39,  579 
39.388 
37.291 
37,  291 
37.163 
36.  713 
36.  612 
36,334 
36,037 
35.  123 
35.098 
34.706 
34.  lOS 
33.948 
33,846 
33, 632 
33.  450 
33,373 
33.291 
32.991 
32.  967 
32.963 
32,638 
32,563 
32.627 
32,333 
32.301 
31.632 
31,463 
31,461 
31,222 
30.  943 
30.  817 
30,817 
30.  715 
30.490 
30.394 
30,373 


Alvln  S.  Bennett 

McOulre  &  Son,  Inc 

Rall^  Bros 

Alex  Ooble,  Jr 

Clyde  Whistle 

Charles  E.  Crlgger  IH 

J.  L.  Ourley 

Charles  Wildy 

Elliott  Farms 

Moreland  B.  White. 

Allen  Metheny 

Paul  Long 

J.  E.  Crain,  est 

WUlls  Stutts 

Vaughn  L.  Shownes 

Albert  Williams 

P.  N.  Craig 

John  B.  Wilson 

Hays  T.  Sullivan 

James  P.  Sullivan 

P.  D.  Johnson 

Oliver  Coppedge,  Jr 

W.  J.  Smith 

Robert  GammlU  &  Son 

Bulord   Jarrett 

Bryce    Grant 

E.  A.  Stacy 

M.  G.  Smith 

Lyman  Henson 

E.  E.  Wallace 

R,  C.  Branch,  Sr.  Estate 

Billy  Gann - --. 

John  E.  Gann 

Gerald  Costner 

V.  S.  Johnson 

Ted  Parnell 

waiiam  H.  Wyatt 

Otto  S.  Gordon 

Jimmy  Baugher 

Edra  S.   Glrdley 

jlmmie  Davis 

James  H.  Woodard 

Morris  &  Hart 

Charles  D.  &  E>onald  L.  Baker. 
Murray  Richardson,  Jr 

C.  C.    CounciUe 

Gus   Morris 

Blythe  Clark 

Plorenden  Plantation 

D.  B.  Brannon,  Jr 

Eric  Waddell 

Herbert  H.  Ellis 

Donald  Felts 

Joe  W.  Felts 

D.  R.   McDanlel 

Eddie  Thomas 

Lester  B.  Gill  Trust 

J.  H.  Smart 

W.  A.  Jones  Farm 

Evadale  Planting  Co 

J.   R.   Whistle 

Nancy  O.  Palrley  Trust 

J.  Lynn  Tranum 

Joe  Gurley 

Wrenacres,  Inc 

Russell  Simpson 

Langston  Enterprises,  Inc 

Dunkln   Farms 

Nick  Patterson,  Jr 

Larry  Joe  Bell 

Ed.  Hardin 

R.  B.  Holthouse 

Tliomas  H.  Callts 

John  Ellis 


30.  146 
39,  970 
29.  616 
29,407 
29,071 
29,004 
28.946 
28,812 
28,651 
28.283 
28,  279 
27.  976 
27.680 
27.664 
27,642 
27,  397 
26.773 
26,  759 
26,755 
26.755 
26,  572 
26.  552 
26.  478 
26.  385 
26.  342 
26, 265 
26.043 
25. 343 
25.  282 
25,220 
24,  877 
24,864 
24,  332 
24.  247 
24.225 
24,212 
23,958 
23,894 
23,  547 
23.477 
23,414 
23,230 
23,  125 
23.082 
22,  956 
22.920 
22.892 
22,  672 
22,419 
22.  264 
22, 243 
22,  175 
22,  137 
22.  137 
22.  121 
22.019 
21,649 
21.644 
21,568 
21,381 
21.243 
21.  165 
21,085 
21,074 
20,  999 
20.  706 
20.  702 
20,  586 
20,664 
20,540 
20,  509 
20.  337 
20.300 
20.027 


Total     payees     In     county 

(152)    6,143.650 


MONROE  COUNTT 


Amoe   Everett 

Ray  Fuller 

E>onald  R.  Dearlng 

Lily  Peter... 

Parker  E.  Johnson.  Jr 

Carter  Clifton  Company. 

Hyett  E.  Harrod,  Jr 

Jay  Calloway  and  Son 

Bruce  Crow — 

Rudolph  Calloway 

Homer  Lawless 


44,  169 
43,580 
38,463 
33,690 
30,023 
29,  363 
28,284 
26,  564 
26, 517 
26,427 
25,  898 


Hurley  McKoy.. 
Robert  H.  Mayo. 
A.  B.  Walls 


OUACHITA    COUNTT 

Benton   Taylor 

W.  K.  Henry 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


PHIUJPS  COUNTT 


Highland  Lake  Farm 

Hill    Farms.    Inc 

G.  &  P.  Land  Co 

J.  A.  Hill 

R.  J.  &  W    D.  Suddath 

B.  D.  Alexander 

Frances  Jo  Blackburn 

Brooks  Griffin 

E.  T.  Wells.  Inc 

James  H.  Wood 

Hiram  Alexander 

Elizabeth  A.  May 

Milton    Alexander 

Curtis   Clark 

Elizabeth  H.  Strang. 

O.  D.  Howe  Est 

Riverside    Farm 

David   Hill 

Thomas  E.  Young 

Dave    Inebnlt 

Solomon  Bros..  Inc 

King  Wells  Farm 

Ray    Dawson 

Harry   Stephens 

Delta  Plantation,  Inc 

Roy  Sanderlin 

G.  J.  Short 

James  E.  Yancey 

Winston  Foster 

Wooten  Broe 

Otla  W.  Howe  Est 

J.    E.    Storey 

Joe   Pillow 

J.  O.  Wheeler 

Buron    Griffln 

A.  F.  Gregory,  Jr 

Deputy    Place 

W.  C.  Brandon 

J.  D.  Rohrschelb 

T.  W.  Keesee 

Catron  Plantation 

R.  J.  Young 

Buford  Culp.  Inc 

R.  M.  Homor 

Chip  Franklin.  Jr 

Charles  Loeschner 

Wooten  Epes  Company 

Tunney   Stinnett 

Oneida  Planting  Company. 

H.   W.  Rohrschelb 

Robert  F.  Howe 

M.  M.  Crisp 

F.  O.  Griffin.  Jr 

Loveless  Farms.  Inc 

James  H.  Crisp 

William  Robert  Moore 

David  Brooks  Griffln  Trust. 

E.  H.  Harmon 

Jake  Crow 

Wise  Brothers 

Sam  J.   Howe 

Dean  Roach 

N.  R.  Hosey 

Harry  Lynn.  Jr 

J.  E.  Meador 

Caraway    Bonner 

Ralph    Bunch 

Danny  Baxley 

S.  W.  Cooke.  Jr 

Claude  Warren 

Woodrow  Reed 

Grauman    Farms 

Lily  Peter 

Lester  Crawford 

C.  C.  Simmons 


24,833 
20,639 
20,008 


Total  payees  In  county  (14) .       418.  358 


41,  677 
28.094 


69.771 


65, 267 
55.000 
54,948 
63.  592 
62. 708 
62,  127 
51.951 
51.686 
49.697 
48,961 


48. 
48. 


153 
142 


48.  142 
47,976 
47,  614 
47,445 
46.  280 
46.957 
44.451 
43,625 
43,034 
42,358 
41,478 
40,974 
40.360 
38,  437 
37,668 
37,477 
37,  378 
37,  244 
36,  162 
35,  225 
35, 039 
34,  485 
34,  444 
31,865 
31,753 
31,737 
31,689 
31,470 
31.  059 
31.037 
30. 977 
29,919 
29, 777 
29,776 
29,326 
28.867 
28.443 
28,358 
27.912 
27. 875 
27.613 
27.211 
27.063 
27.058 
36,974 
26,354 
36,306 
24.866 
34.  786 
24. 716 
34.660 
23.  505 
23,391 
23,128 
22.088 
31.834 
21.469 
20. 858 
20.826 
30.579 
20.095 
20.  078 
20,026 


Total  payees  In  county 

(75)    2,631,781 


July  27,  1972 

poiMsrrr  cottntt 

E.  Rltter  and  Company 

Cecil  H.  Justus,  Jr 

D.  V.  Cravens 

S.  C.  Chapln 

Frank  Dean 

Clifford  Clover 

Falrvlew  Farms  Company 

Benjamin  Rowan  Hyneman 

Guy  L.  Prince 

H.  C.  Bradford.  Jr 

Dan  P.  Portls 

Moreland  Barton 

C.  D.  Walker 

BUI  L.  Hannah 

Moon  &  Cash,  Inc 

Donald    Valentine 

James  H.  Moon 

Edward  P.  Ball 

Morris  P.  Lansdale 

Stuckey  Bros,  Inc 

W.  H.  Cross,  Jr 

Walter  H.  Provost 

Tommy   Ctoldsby 

Paul   Eamhart 

R.  H.  Taylor  &  J.  C.  Stuckey. 

Creodora  Thompson 

A.  M.  Weona  Pms.,  Inc 

Wallace  George  WUloughby 

Herbert  S.  Bingham 

John  B.  Prltchett,  Jr 

J.  D.  Fletcher 

Lloyd  Shelton 

Citizens  Oln  Co.,  Inc 

J.  P.  Ooocb 

Worthy  Neal 

James  O.   Campbell 

J.  w.,  J.  P..  and  Jimmy  Harbison.. 

Emrlcb  Bros.  &  Sisters 

Chickasaw  Oil  Mill,  Inc 

W.  O.  Craig 

Dayton  E.  Bream 

John  R.  Toung 

John  E.  McDermott,  Jr 

Charley  Q.  Swindle 

Robert  L.  Hughes,  Jr 

J.  MelTln  Young 

Robert  Walker 

B.  L.  Boyd 

Tecota  Farms 

W.  R.  &  Zula  D.  Payne,  Est 

J.  J.  &  J.  Inc 

Harry  Juergens 

Guy  C.  Henderson 

Total     payees     in     county 
(63)   J^ 

PRAIRIE   COUNTT 

John  D.  Nam,  Jr 

George  &  Moore  Farms. 

Total     payees     In     county 
(2)   - _ 

P17LASKI   COUNTT 

W.  A.  Ratdlffe,  Jr 

Walter  Isgrlg 

Sammy  McGhee 

Reber  McGhee 

R.  S.  Bredlow,  Jr 

Walderns   Bros 

Walter  C.  Estes 

Cralg  Planting  Co.— 

Robert  Earl  James 

Donald  Chapman 

Emmett  Chapman 

Odls  Chapman 

J.  B.  Morgan 

Gene  Adams 

Henry  Lanehart 

A.  T.  Henry 

W.  George  Alexander 

Bob   Dorsey 

Total     payees     In     county 
(18)   
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66,728 
62. 319 
61,743 
61.647 
60, 636 
49,794 
48. 492 
47.  469 
45.  628 
43,  081 
43.  063 
41,714 
39.  647 
38.  023 

35.  558 

36.  178 

35. 076 
34, 498 
34,  240 

34. 077 
33. 956 
33. 908 
33,268 
30,857 
30,  601 
29,804 
29, 439 
29.304 
27, 232 
26,831 
26,498 
26.  415 
26, 161 
26,095 
24,  686 
24,041 
23,963 
23,809 
23.146 
23.  067 
32, 982 
22.669 
22,382 
22, 293 
21, 967 
21,724 
21.636 
31, 268 
20, 970 
20,  627 
20,  618 
20, 306 
20,084 


697,  765 


37,  613 
26, 758 


64. 271 


ST.  FRANCIS  cotramr 

Shannon  Bros.  Entp 66. 094 

W.  E.  Biggs... En'iof 

W.  W.  Draper.  Jr 60.384 

Miller  Lumber  Co 68. 459 

Sycamore  Bend  Plantrtioiu 51.739 

Robert  Brewlngton 48.930 

Luke  E.  Burch.  Jr.,  Inc 48,204 

Chappell  &  Moore 47.842 

C.  J.  Beasley  and  Son 47. 193 

Gllndall  Co..  Inc 45.  ^04 

Davis  Biggs **-»?i 

Llndsey  Brothers 43.246 

Red  Gum  Plantation 42,379 

Belle  Meade  Plantation 41,416 

B.  and  L.  Farms,  Inc 41.  376 

Paul  H.  Finch "       41,056 

Wheatley  MUl  &  Gin  Co.,  Farm...        40,  267 

E.  L.  Cupp-— 40, 176 

Oscle  Hardy. - 39. 139 

38,  008 
37, 829 
36.  756 
36.  177 
34.882 
34.  662 
33,982 
33,  658 
33.  526 


Inc. 


COLUSA  COUNTT 

Wm.  D.  Struckmeyer 
Strain  Ranches, 

Myers    Bros 

Wallace  Bros 

H.  &  A.  Andreottl 
Davis   Ranches 


32.884 

30.758 

29,48? 

28. 90J 

26.851 

25.895 

Plank  &  Maupln 22,068 

Chas   Yerxa 21.350 


Sweet  Brothers 

Joe  Oswalt 

Earl  Dean  Williams... 
Charles  T.  Adams.  Jr. 
Hlgglns  Brothers.  Inc. 
John  C.  Llndsey,  Sr... 

Thomas  McDaniel 

Hammons  Farms.  Inc 
S.  C.  Rose.  Jr 


Total  payees  In  county  (8).       218. 187 

CONTRA    COSTA   COUNTT 

Vaquero  Farms,  Inc 28.  90fl 

FRESNO   COUNTT 

Vista  Del  Llano  Farms.. 273,  518 

Glffen,  Inc - —       160.912 

Pacific  Farms  Co 114,114 

Moiu-en  Farming  Co 110.798 

Comfort  Farm.  Inc 106. 143 

97.460 
96.  569 
92.657 
91.686 
88.950 
88,021 
83,072 
78,  572 


Frank  J.  Coelho. 

Sumner  Peck  Ranch,  Inc.. 

Redfern  Ranches,  Inc 

PUlbos  Bros..  Inc 

Oragnanl   Bros 

Rabb  Bros 

Sam  &  D.  M.  Blancuccl 

Goodman  Traction  Ranch. 


Larry  Reed 32,939     Deavenport  Ranches,  Inc 76.244 


39. 

061 

37. 

539 

36. 

664 

35. 

564 

28, 

727 

27, 

870 

27, 

684 

26. 

367 

25. 

572 

24 

384 

24 

375 

24 

374 

22 

860 

22 

485 

21 

320 

21 

068 

20 

817 

20 

,025 

B.  McCoUum,  Jr 32, 874 

McCain  Farms,  Inc 32,447 

A.  B.  Malkln,  Jr. 30.  666 

Joe  Burch 30.636 

C.  D.  Brown  &  Sons.  Inc 30, 038 

R.  T.  Landrum 28.660 

Ernest  Stough 27.  580 

J.  C.  Rice. 27.680 

Betty  M.  Stoddard 26, 649 

Claud  Buford 26. 114 

Sam  Ashworth 26,004 

Ida  Mae  Norsworthy 25,216 

Carl  H.  Morris 24,  846 

O.  J.  Gandy,  Jr 24, 437 

Bob  K.  McKenzle -  24, 307 

Victor  Beene 33,855 

Floyd  Martin 23,  640 

Wayne  Campbell 22.615 

Jimmy  Wright 21,747 

B.  E.  Beene 31.648 

J.  B.  west. 21, 244 

Jack  Vaughn,  Jr 20, 818 

Rod  Bryan,  Jr 20,396 

Freeman  E.  Nichols,  Jr 20, 007 

Total  payees  In  county  (53)    1,876,893 

WOODRUFF  COUNTT 

Oerald  L.  Morris.  Jr... 55.  086 

Gregory  Farm,  Inc 45,  907 

Bruce  Tarklngton -  37,029 

Oum  Ridge  Corp --  29,743 

McAdams  &  Stovall  Farms 26.492 

W.  P.  Galloway 26,240 

L.  L.  Cole  &  Son,  Inc.- 24.201 

Jennings  and  Mc Alexander 23.843 

W.  Peyton  Daniel 23.660 

Total  payees  in  county  (9).  292.201 

TELL  COUNTY 

W.  H.  McClure  Trust 24,294 

Bllllc  Vaughn 21.773 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) .  46. 067 

Total  payees  in  State  (837)  .27. 872. 556 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — California 

[Amounts  m  dollars] 

BTriTE  COUNTT 

Parrott  Inv.  Co.. 35,635 

Wright  Lands.  Inc --  25. 185 

H.  E.  Nichols.  Jr-- - 20,668 


William  E.  Olotz 72,523 

Schramm  Ranches,  Inc 71.391 

W.  J.  Deal 71.212 

Price  Glffen  Ranch 70.372 

Edward  R.  Lewis 70.032 

Airway  Farms.  Inc 69.644 

J.  &  J.  Ranch... 67,249 

Wayne  Snlffin 66,976 

Colt  Ranch,  Inc 65.740 

Aimer  Comfort.  Jr 64,842 

Anthony  Lo  Bue 64.262 


Harold  O.  Banion 

Martta  E.  Mason 

V.  C.  Britton  Co... 

Kriesant  Operating  Co. 

Don  Oragnanl — 

Victor  Oragnanl 

Hanson  &  Fortune 

Olusti  Farms.  Inc 

Robert  Cardwell 

Michael  Glffen  Ranch.  Inc 
Melcombs  Ranch.  Inc 


Inc. 


64.007 
63.443 
60.906 
59.808 
59.368 
59.  368 
58.643 
58.138 
67, 751 
67.689 
67. 352 


Irby  Abercromble 67.  343 


485,  566 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


81.488 


Sierra  Dawn  Farms. 

Reuben  Crosno 

Enrico  Farms.  Inc 

HaU-^.  Fruit  &  Prod 

J.  C.  Cbso,  Inc 

Llnneman  Ranches.  Inc 

Clarence  Matheson 

S  t  S  Ranch.  Inc 

Clayton  Brown 

Teresa  Harris 

Wm.   H.   Noble 

Hogue  Produce  Co 

H.  B.  Fries 

John  C.  Harris 

John  A.  Kochergen 

Pred  Rau - 

Davis  Drier  &  Elevator.  Inc- 

Pucheu  Ranch 

Edwin  R.  O.  NelU 

Ronald  S.  Allen 

M.  J.  Allen -- --- 

Lawrence  J.  Wolfsen 

Edward  Azhderian 

Pappas  &  Co..  Inc 

Rusconi    Farms 

Raymond  Thomas.  Inc - 

E.  &  G.  Farms 

Par  West  Farming.  Inc 

Weeth  Ranches.  Inc 

David   A.   Brltz 

Bob    Wood 

Leslie  B.  Hulse -■ 

J.  E.  ONeill.  Inc 

O'Neill  Livestock  Co- 

Carl  Ross 

Marvin    Wood, 

Paul    Wood 

Darrell  Sllveira 


57.314 

57.  215 

66.609 

56. 432 

66.047 

55.946 

65.848 

55.750 

56.740 

65.690 

55.600 

55.500 

55.226 

55. 187 

55.  130 

55.  128 

56.093 

55.065 

65.000 

55.000 

55.000 

55.000 

55.000 

65.000 

55.  000 

55.000 

55.000 

55.000 

54.993 

54.9V.3 

54.991 

54.rs>i 

54.9^0 
54.990 
54.  976 
54,975 
M.PTj 
54  9li0 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plain*  program  vay- 
merits  of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — California — Continued 

FRESNO  COUNTY — Oontlnuccl 

Rlchaxd  K.  Griffin 64,941 

R.  G.  Griffin 54.929 

Harry  John  Marchlnl 54,911 

PJve  Points  Ranch.  Inc 54. 908 

Bruno  J.   MArchlnl 64,895 

Peter  S.   Marchlnl 54.895 

PadSc    Produce    Dlst —  64,874 

Francis  A.  Orff 54.817 

Frank  Chounet  Banch 54.745 

Arthur  J.  Cuelho 54.722 

B^chael  J.  Ryan.  Jr 54,  693 

Mayo    Ryan 54.693 


Elolse  Arcelus 

M.  R.  Lowrance 

Sommervllle  Farms.  Inc 

Robert  M.  Lee 

James  C.  Anderson 

BUUe  Jo  Mouren 

Alex    Kochergen 

Croeno  Farms 

Patrick  Peck 

Kathleen    Peck 

BAlcbael  Peck 

Richard  E.  Guenther 

WlUson  Farms.  Inc 

Jarrott  Ranch 

Frank  C.  Dlener  Ranch.  Inc 

Ryan  Farm  Trust 53 

Edward  F.  Dlener  Farm  Trust 

Slmonich  Farm  Trust 

De  Mera  Farm  Trust 

Joe  C.  Machado 

B.  Weeth  &  Son 

Vernon    Swearlngen 

John  P.  Price.- 

Roditey  H.  Parlchan 

Donald  E.  Schramm 

O.  Banlon  Ranches 

CardeUa  &  Johnston  Inc 

Telles  Ranch  Inc 

Peter  Lo  Bue 

Benton  &  Terry 

BUI  *  Ed  Koda - 

D.  J.  Rowland 

Mlcholc  &  Wood.- - 

Richard  J.   Yraceburu 

Leroy    Hardy 

John  L.  Errecart 

Fernando  Machado 

Dodd  Family  Living  Trust 


54,667 
54.  666 
54. 652 
54.527 
54.511 
54,511 
54.461 
54.412 
54,  340 
54, 324 
54. 324 
54,298 
54,157 
54.088 
53.864 
864 
53,864 
63.864 
53.864 
53,607 
63. 360 
53,  316 
53.083 
53,082 
53.068 
62,894 
52,578 
62,666 
61.866 
61.837 
61,  578 
51,547 
51.486 
61.273 
51.087 
60.976 
60,974 
60.609 


Bldefaray  &  Sagardla  Bros 60,377 


50,362 
50.261 
50, 248 
50,248 
49.598 
49.601 
49.437 
49.370 
49.346 
49.291 


Levon  Azhderlan 

B.  T.  V.  Farms 

Michael  F.  Matheson 

Bofer  C.  Matheson 

D»tU  &  Huey  Inc 

C.  L.  Anderson 

Oerawan  &  Penner  Ranches  Inc. 

Earl    Brlnkley - 

Viola    Matheson — 

A  ft  H  Farms.. 

Btarkey  &  Erwln , 49.249 

John  TeUelra 49.219 

Poeo  Dairy  Farms  Inc 48.  881 

Robert    Mueller 48.629 

George  Butts.- *?•  ^ 

Henry  A.  WolTsen '"  "'^ 

Warren  L.  Wolfsen 

Donald  C.   Skinner. 

Tximer  Island  Farms 

Gerald  K.  Hoyt. 

Matt  J.  Gaab 

Rogert  Ranches  Inc 

J.  C.  Andersen 

Leavelle    Bros 

F.  8ll»elra  &  J.  Peterson.. 

Ersklne  Ranch 

Lutber   Bratton 

Markarlan    Farms 

Burnett    Bros 

Motte  Ranches 

Drew  Farms  Inc 

Pucbeu  Bros 

Raven  Land  Co 

Donald    Bellando 

Prankle  E.  Lopes 

MelTln  Coelho 


48.629 

48.629 

48.629 

48.629 

48.629 

48.438 

48.230 

47.992 

47.809 

47.688 

47. 272 

47.184 

47,113 

46,928 

40,9Oe 

46,680 

46.008 

46.  414 

46.963 

45,640 

45.836 


Vlerhus   Farms 

Walter    WlUms 

Diamond  R  Farms  Inc 

Tal  Hlng  &  Co 

Del  Testa  Farms 

C.  H.  &  G.  Farms  Inc 

Mauz  Childrens  Tr 

Henry  B.  Wolfsen 

Geo.  &  Jn.  &  Walt.  Orlando 

Mike    Etcheberry 

Hale  Bros 

Marshall  Baker 

Sidney  E.  Gordon ■ 

Vernon  L.  Gordon 

H.  L.  Davidson 

Pete  A.  Kochergen 

Ernest    Carvalho 

Wm.  Erickson 

Albert  Bufkln 

Mary  Fortney 

Prank  R.  Telles 

Jess  P.  Telles  III 

John  G.  Telles 

James  W.  Telles 

Frances    Telles 

Martin   Costales 

Roy    Howard 

W.  P.  McFarlane 

Jack   Cardwell 

Carl  Swearlngen 

Frank  Trammell 

Rn  Ann  Dairy 

Alfred  Coelho  &  Sons 

Richard  Eggleston 

Kenneth  Peelman 

PereK  Bros 

Otis  Horn 

James  W.  Wilson 

Louis  Gragnant,  Jr 

John  A.  Gentry  Est 

Re  Al  Farms.  Inc 

Barbara  J.  Deal 

Leonard  E.  Deal 

Wm.  J.  Deal.  Jr 

Mllo  Erwin 

Jack  Perry -- 

Jack  Bray 

Des  Jardins  Bros 

Irwin  R   Eflrd 

Joseph  L.  Sllva 

Gramls   Bros 

William   Mouren 

Howard  Mouren 

Tony  Coelho 

Maria  Coelho 

Joe   Coelho 

Coelho  Farms 

Frank  J.  Mendes,  Jr 

Frank  Freitas 

Joseph  E.  yraceburu 

Don  L.  Yraceburu 

Ernest  Fordln 

Richard  S.  Burford 

C.  R.  Wllklns 

L.  H.  &  G.  W.  Hanneman 

Britz  Fertilizer 

E.  J.  Glovannettl 

John  B.  Glovannettl 

Ronald   Glovannettl 

Donald   Glovannettl — 

Prank    Ayerza 

Eugene  Nord 

Nino  Groppetti  tt  Son* 

Three  D  Farme. 

Getty  Oil  Company 

Harnlsh  Five  PoJnta,  Inc 

C   B.  ft  R   B.  Klepper 

Waiter  B.  Lambrecht 

Ben  Buflconl 

Alex  Maul 

Jura   Farms.   Inc 

Jaurena  Bros 

Wayne  M.  Hardy  Est 

Richard   Swearlngen 

D.  T.  Locke 

Andre  &  E.  R.  Leroy 

Triangle    Ranch 

Linda  Vista  Farms 

John  A.  Speakes 

Paul  W.  Speakes 


45.219 
44.187 
43,910 
43,714 
43.  690 
43.674 
43.498 
43.393 
43.245 
42,  601 
42. 135 
42.110 
42.  085 
42,082 
41.985 
41.935 
41.932 
41.857 
41.440 
41.401 
41.  388 
41.338 
41.388 
41.388 
41.388 
41.339 
40.695 
40,  385 
40.  170 
39.715 
39.  617 
39.  163 
38,988 
38,411 
38.036 
37,314 
37.209 
37.  122 
37.057 
36.838 
36.711 
36,  676 
36,665 
36,665 
36.201 
36.  191 
36.  191 
36.  179 
35.835 
35.795 
35.  794 
35.760 
35.  7«0 
35.  342 
35.  342 
35.  342 
35.  342 
34.  438 
34.  268 
34.  183 
34,183 
34,038 
33.920 
33.  113 
32.975 
32.813 
32.  984 
32.584 
32.584 
32.584 
32.  543 
32.  499 
32.338 
33.194 
31.333 
31,309 
31.  168 
31.  100 
30.  899 
30,863 
30, 756 
30,712 
30.613 
30.  467 
30.  366 
30.299 
29.790 
29.  743 
29.519 
29. 519 


McKean    Bros 29,335 

J.  Teore  &  G.  Tavares.. —  29,267 

Jack  Howard  Ranch 29.  102 

United  Packing  Co 28,915 

Miriam  M.  Sllvelra 28.855 

G.  H.  Berry 28,569 

Edward  Wagenleltner 28.546 

Carvalho  Farms.  Inc 28.097 

Roy  Green 28.070 

Toro  De  Oro  Farms,  Inc 27.  843 

Carl  C.  Gunlund 27.583 

John  Wm.  Klnnunen 27.457 

A.  J.  Lombardlnl 27,243 

John  Goulart  &  Sons 27,077 

Metzler  &  Metzler 26,932 

Palrless  Bros 28,818 

Jack  D.  Jones 26,790 

David  Martin 26.  762 

D.ivis  Bros 28.135 

Jack  C.  Woods 26.941 

Rod     Cardella 28,753 

Alfred  Russell 35,735 

3.  R.  Botelho.- 25,423 

Bernard  Etchegoln 25,221 

Del  Ko  Farms 34.789 

Philip    Erro 24.713 

D.  E.  Drew —  34,704 

Paul   Crevc^in 34,478 

J.  C.  Andresen,  Jr 24,  452 

D.  E.  Robison 34,428 

Clarence  de  Freitas 34.282 

G..  Jr..  and  D.  Ketscber 34.  202 

Britz  Chemical   Co 34.  110 

Echeveste  &  Elizalde 24,  065 

Indart,  Inc 33,973 

Hana  P.  Gunlund 23,929 

Norman  Fries 23.883 

Thomas  J.  Lovelace 23,824 

Joe  M.  Lovelace 33.824 

Mt.  Whitney  Farms 33,637 

Joe  &  J.  F.  Zumtburn 33,603 

Hedman  Ranches 23,434 

Pierre  Harguindeguy 23,239 

Mllo  Jacobsen 33,309 

Jack  Harris.  Inc 33. 186 

Harc^dDWeis 33,165 

Wm.  R.  Bettencourt 33.896 

Arthur  Hector  Pifferini 33.714 

Paul  B.  Pairless 33,714 

NlcoUnl  &  Maitia —  32.668 

P.  R.  Farms,  Inc 32.639 

John  NobUe - 22.248 

B.  G.  Rank,  Jr 33.313 

Armas  Bros 22,160 

J<*n  ft  Jim  Dlediich 32,090 

B.  Paracbou  Est 21.830 

Myrna  Wolfsen 21.697 

Glacooe  Ranch 21.451 

A.  &  D.  Koligian 21.  376 

Hyde  Ranch 20.  938 

Joe  Yribarren 20.611 

Garvin  White 20.604 

Thomas   Couto 20,464 

Stanley  Willis 20,407 

Dillon    Broe 20,391 

John  Narbaltz  &  Sons.. 20,278 

Locket  Bros .—  20,260 

Herman  &  Otto  Walls 20,  258 

Total     payees     In     county 

(321)    14,607. 10« 

cixMi*  comrrr 

C.  M.  French 52.236 

Baber  Gibson  Livestock 35,957 

Shlntaffer  Fprms -—  39,828 

Total  payees  In  county  (8) .  138,818 

■III  I   I 

ntpmiAL  cotnrrr 

Adamek  ft  Dessert -  123,914 

Jack  Bros,  ft  McBumey,  Inc ^'''•211 

Irrlne  Co *°''2S 

Stephen  H.  Elinorc !<»,  «B 

Maracclnl,  Inc 99,0Z1 

Jack    Elmore — 98,630 

Nell  Flfleld  Co.. -  »1.1«T 

nfleld  Land  Co 87,896 

SUflord   Hannon 86.091 

Hugh  Hudson  RancneB —  86.480 


July  27,  1972 

Donald  H.  Cox 

John   R.    Benson 

Edwin   Chew 

Fritz  Kuhn.  Jr 

Robert  H.  Meyer — 

Dwaine  J.   Little 

Three  D  Cattle  Co 

Hausmann  &  House  Ranches 

H.  B.  Murphy  Co 

Kenneth    Reynolds 

Lerno    Bros 

Newside  Farms.  Inc 

C.  D.  Meredith 

John  V.  Merten 

C.  T.  Dearborn 

John  V.  Borchard 

Abatti   Bros 

J.  N.  Osterkamp  Rches 

Darwin  Cohee 

Michael    D.    Ayala 

Davis   Beauchamp 

Don  Cannon 

Hetty  E.  Jordon 

R.  B.  Wilson  Co 

Fad  Farms.   Inc 

J.  C.  Beeves 

J.  Emanuelll  &  Sons 

Bonanza    Farms 

D.  Arrlgo  Bros.  Co 

Charles  K.  Corfman 

Sweetwater    Feeders 

J.  M.  Bryant 

Ed    Wiest.. 

Hawk  ft  Sperber 

Alvaro    Deen 

W.  E.  Young.  Sr 

W.  E.  Young.  Jr 

Charles    Vonderahe 

River  Ranch.  Inc 

Donald  K.  Donley 

Fleming  &  Jack 

Correll   Farms.   Inc 

Mohinder  K.  Samra 

Beulah    E.    Garrett 

Milas  G.  Russell 

Harry  Schmidt  Farms 

A.    W.    Schunk 

Alice    Denman 

Aaron  E.   Quick 

Carl   o.   Williams 

Green    Valley    Farms 

Jack    Hannon 

J.  R.  ft  B.  R.  Smith 

R.   A.   Lyerly 

Miriam  HarthiU 

Strahm  &   Sons 

P.  L.  Johnson 

Edward  M.   Wavers 

E.   E.  Otto 

Lee  M.  Whittle 

Roland   Wilson 

William  Whittle 

Homer    Slater 

John  Plfleld 

Imperial    Farms 

Lloyd  Bascom  Winter 

H.  E.  Kelley.  Sr— 

H.  E.  Kelley.  Jr 

Malcolm   Kelley 

Delmar  A.  Brady 

Thomas  P.  Garglulo 

William  C.  SterUng 

R.   E.   RoesUng 

E.  K.  Greer 

Talfourd  T.  Wynne 

Preclado  Bros 

George  A.  Mallory 

George  B.  WlUoughby 

George  B.  Willoughby  U 

Berryman   Farms 

Fernando  S.  Sanga 

George  Clarke 

James  A.  Taylor 

Dearborn  Farms,  Inc 

Rodney  Reynolds 

V.  C.  Anderson 

Rex  Wayne  Farms 

Raymond  Lee  O'Connen 

Raymond  R.  O'Connell 

R.  8.  Reese 

C.  ft  C.  Farms 

CXVni 1623— Part  90 
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85.  134 

84.832 

81.642 

80.762 

80,066 

79,946 

79,602 

77,267 

75,406 

74.684 

71.295 

70,010 

68.956 

68.  682 

68.212 

68.007 

67.  672 

67.  507 

66,  715 

66,655 

63,  125 

62.  548 

61,985 

61,531 

61,431 

60.631 

60,  471 

60.  026 

59. 584 

59.  407 

58.091 

57.  477 

57.364 

56.937 

56.813 

56.  623 

66.  623 

56.328 

56. 166 

56.065 

55.712 

56,417 

55,000 

55.000 

65.000 

65.000 

64,997 

54,997 

54.958 

64.958 

64.899 

64.773 

54.440 

53.779 

53.510 

63.061 

52.  497 

52.168 

51.887 

51.574 

51.559 

51.559 

60,  146 

50.068 

49,  601 

49.239 

48. 072 

48.058 

48.  058 

47.  970 

47.889 

47.  529 

47.  529 

47.  529 

47.529 

45.967 

45, 263 

45.239 

45.229 

44.911 

44.864 

44,424 

43.831 

43.604 

43.579 

43.237 

43,212 

42,990 

42,990 

42, 870 

42,866 


Jr..  Ker- 


Charles  C.  Bowles 

J.  R.  &  Chas.  &  Chas 

Shaw 

C.  Alex  Abatti 

Andrew   Andreotti 

W.  E.  Young  ft  W.  E.  Young.  Jr... 

Dessert  Seed  Co.  Inc 

W.  S.  Zlmmer 

Haskell   Jacobs 

John  P.  Menvielle 

Francis  Griset 

Ray  Griset 

Deol  &  Sunghera 

W.  M.  Watkins 

Martin  Farms 

Allen  B.   Griffin 

Robert  C.  Brown 

Earl  W.  Ashurst — .. 

Williams  &  Quick 

Dixie    Ranches 

San  Pasqual  L  &  C  Co 

Russell  Farms 

R.  E.  Bedwell 

Nilson   Bros 

Harold   Orff 

William  C.  Moore 

Loma   Farms 

Robert   Harp 

Jackson    Produce    Co 

House  &  Haskell 

Vessey  &  Co 

Perez  ft  Morrell 

John  H.  Borchard 

Nelson  Correll 

Leroy   Edwards 

Holly  Sugar  Co 

Harold    Brockman 

C.  W.  Sanders 

V.  Borchard  Land  &  Cattle 

Kakoo  &  Rose  Singh 

Stanley    Gorman 

Sam  Etchegaray —  - 

C.   S.  Sandhu 

M.  Huffman  &  L.  Allen 

Jean  Layaye.- 

Charles  W.  Thomas  Jr 

Stephen  H.  Sturges 

R.  and  G  Ranch 

J.  W.  Sanborn 

Bill  Wiest 

Elijah    Bros 

Brandt    Bros 

Claverle    Bros 

Antonio   Rodriguez 

Robert    C.    Richter 

J.  Michael  Cook -- 

Jack  Rutherford 

Lee  Rutledge 

George  Oyama 

Julian  Castillo 

Russell  Bros..  Rches..  Inc 

Hoxle  Smith 

L.  L.  Lyerly 

F.  W.  Schoneman 

Baljeet  S.  Thlnd 

Luckey  &  Hellis 

Albert  Stvider.  Jr 

Charles  E.  Johnson 

Roy  A.  Johnson — 

M.J.  Labrucherie  Rch 

Fttink  Augusta 

Harry  Schmidt 

Adolph  Weinberg 

Frederick  M.  Young 

P.  E.  Burnett 

Walter  R.  Sager,  Jr 

Marlln  E.  Medearts 

Sam  H.  Robinson 

Demnan  &  Schunk 

M.  W.  Coley 

Inter  Harvest,  Inc 

L.  O.  Power 

Nlaz  Mohamed 

Don  W.  Brock 

Uoyd  Heger 

J.  P.  McKlm 

Harold  L.  Wright 


42,  505  MHW  COHNTT 

Black  well  Land  Co..  - 176.659 

Joe  Mendlburu - 139.263 

G.  M.  Bowles 119.  213 

El  Tejon  Cattle  Co 113.  630 

A.  C.  Engel... HO.  000 


42.346 

42.234 

42,  252 

41.323 

40.507 

40.242 

40,230 

40.230 

39.319 

39.319 

38.  778 

38. 144 

38.004 

37.  809 

37, 767 

36,  743 

35.  649 

35.419 

35.369 

35.  191 

34.  369 

34.  289 

34.  263 

34.  043 

33.970 

33.607 

33.  587 

33.  269 

32.  719 

32.656 

32.  593 

32. 574 

32. 116 

32.084 

31.824 

30.  932 

30.  874 

30.  838 

30.543 

30.  492 

30.  472 

30.309 

30. 109 

30.  139 

30. 139 

30.018 

29.  371 

28.  492 

28.  200 

27.933 

27.  922 

27.303 

26.950 

26.838 

26.706 

26.608 

26.608 

26.582 

26.380 

26.269 

25, 930 

25.660 

24.929 

24. 876 

24.722 

24.180 

24.180 

23,281 

23.  172 

22.917 

22.851 

22,578 

22,470 

22, 237 

31.860 

31,799 

31,145 

30.906 

30,828 

30,744 

30.687 

30.480 

30.166 

20,084 

30.013 


B.  V.  Farms 

TeJon  Ranch  Co 

Michel  &  P  Etcheverry.. 

S.  A.  Camp  Farms  Co 

Coberiy  West  Co 

Grey  Gammon  Corp 

Santiaga  Ranch 

Kirschenmann  Farms.. 

I.  &  M.  Sheep  Co - 

Belridge  Land  Co 

Sill  Properties  Inc 

Triple  J  Fms  Inc 

E.  O.  Mitchell  Inc 

Porter  Land  Co 

K.  McClanahan  &  Sons. 

James  O.  Payne 

Mervyn  Voth 

Mllham   Farms 

R.  E.  Ballengee 

Mark    Ballangee 

Jack  Williams 

McKlttrlck  Ranch  Inc. 

Tony    lafratl 

D.  Moore 

C.  J.  Vlgnolo-- -- 

Voth  Farms 

H.  M.  Bowles 

Masan    Snow 

Cotton  Associates 

Thomas  F.  Walsh 

FYank  McKenna 

J.  S.  Antongiovannl 

A.  H.  Karpe 

Merkel  &  Neufeld 

J.  B.  Freidrich 

M.    Lane. 


110.000 
88.566 
88.418 
84.709 
72.883 
72. 201 
72. 140 
71,250 
70.  008 
68.607 
65.435 
63.  632 
62.  471 
62.  105 
60.746 
59.  609 
59.  194 
57.826 
67.384 
57,  284 
57.  140 
57. 118 
56  .766 
56.762 
56.746 
56.299 
56.  249 
56.049 
56.  974 
55.776 
55.775 
55.774 
55.  691 
55.  658 
55.543 
55.442 


Ray  Jarrard —         55,385 


John  Antongiovannl- 

O.  D.  Portwood 

Schroeder  &  Holtermann. 

P.  Pal'a 

A.  P.  Little 

H.  A.  Hanes 

W.  D.  Henry 

Jack  G.   Thomson 

D.  M.  Steele  ft  Son.  Inc-. 
Prank  Garone- 


55.  385 
55.341 
65.313 
65.210 
55.  185 
55.  185 
55.  176 
55.  139 
55,  136 
55.060 


Maple  Leaf  Farms 55.058 


J.  L.  Prederlckson 

Otis  T.  Page 

A.  W.  Adams 

E.  L.  Armstrong.. 

E.  J.  Selvidge 

J.  R.  Tracy 

J.  C.  Erreca 

Dean  A.  Gay 

A.  Vincent 

Robert  Del  Papa- 
Eugene  Fanucchl.-. 55.000 

Angelo  Fanucchl 55.000 

Paul  Pilgrim-. 55.000 

55.000 
55.000 


55.000 
65.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55,000 
55,000 


P.  A.  Wegls- 
Thomas  Belluomlnl. 


Philip  J.  Cerro 55.000 


Total     payees 
(187)    


In     county 


8,  764.  302 


Howard  Prick- 
Victor   Cerro 

R.  A.  Belluomlnl. 

C.  P.  Tracy 

Wm.  L.  Gammon- 

R.  W.  Tracy 

W.  Selvidge 

L.  W.  Prey 

W.  Alan  Harrison. 
Jack  L.  Gammon. 

S.  J.  Balfour 

Elmo  Belluomlnl. 
A.  C.  Belluomlnl. 

Jack  M.  Prey 

G.  Belluomlnl 

Kenneth  Wegls *''5?? 

R.  J.  Vlgnolo.. 55.000 

Robert  D.  Watson— 85,000 

Theodore  R.  Page **'55S 

Rainbow  Ranch,  Inc.. 55,000 

L.  A.  Robertson  Fms.  Inc 55,000 


55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55,000 
55.000 
55.000 
55.000 
55,000 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — California — Continued 

KERN  couNTT — Contluued 

A.  Neufeld  Pms... 66,  000 

Kern  Valley  Farms 65,000 

Desert    Farms 66,000 

Directors  Enterprises,  Inc 65,000 

Westslde  Almond  Ranch  4 _.  66,000 

Carl    Taflera 54,999 

D.  S.  Harris 64,982 

D.  L.  Harris 64,982 

D.  M.  Gregory.  Jr 54. 977 

H.  T.  Fulton - 54,977 

Richard  B.  Brooke - 54.  977 

P.  D.  Costigan 54,977 

H.  W.  Budge.. .-  64,977 

Buckling  M 54,977 

Geo.  E.  Hale.. .-  64,  977 

D.  Beaity 54,977 

E.  Conner  Granite  Lnd.  Co 54, 977 

M.  L.  Cummins,  Jr 54, 977 

D.  Bloemhof.  Jr 54. 976 

Henry  Bloemhof 54,976 

Ted  Bloemhof —  54,976 

Dave  Bloemhof 64.976 

S.  K.  FMS 54.967 

H.  S.  Jewett 54.  897 

P.  &  E.  Mosley .--  54,888 

R.  Torlglanl 54.887 

O.  Torlglanl 54. 871 

M.   Torlglanl 64.871 

J.  I.  Freldrlch 64.771 

Nathaniel  D.  Barling 64.758 

Sam   Barling 54.758 

C.  A.  Henson 54.755 

John  Lianders 54.755 

Ludy  Bros 64,  652 

L.  C.  Krelm 54.642 

Guldo   Romanlnl 54.512 

John  C.  Moore —  54.480 

C.  Mettler 54.451 

Okey  W.  Houchln.  Jr 54,310 

Francis  L.  Houchln 54,294 

Clarence  A.  Houchln —  54,294 

Allen  Bottortf 54,216 

Baronclnl  Bros 54.205 

EM.  H.  Mettler  &  Sons 54.067 

Reynold  M.  Mettler 54.060 

Jim  Garone 54,060 

T.  Barnard 64,004 

D.  K.  Barnard. 53,990 

Howard  8.  Chase 63.964 

Dwlght  R.  Harmon 63,952 

AUred  PaUa,  Jr.— :  53,923 

Louis    Rlccl 53.852 

Wm.   H.   Rogers 63.835 

N.  8.  Camp 53.634 

H.  F.  Schuetz 63,634 

J.  T.  Camp 63.634 

H.  Jones 63.634 

K.  Mebane.  Inc 53.634 

M.   L.   Thomas 63.534 

B.  R.  Howard 53.534 

F.   CarlBle.  Jr 53.534 

D.M.Bart 53,534 

J.  J.  Murray 53.634 

Jeffries  &  Lachenmaler 63,404 

Elk  Grove   Ranch 53,363 

Joaeph  J.  Trlno 53,329 

J.    Romanlnl 53,322 

E.  L.  Goodspeed 63,296 

Fred  J.   Goodspeed 63,296 

B.  J.    Mettler 53.290 

Michael  R.  Mettler 63,290 

V.  Roberts 63,239 

T.  J.   Mazzle 53,239 

E.  C.  Mazzle 63,239 

L.  B    Mazzle 53,239 

Geo.   K.   Antoine 53,197 

Opal  Fry - 63,113 

Joe   Garone 63,111 

Loren  H.  Voth 63,071 

C.  Reese,   Jr 52.977 

P.  M.  Robertson 52,977 

D.  D.  Doyle 62,977 

W.  A.  Swinerton 62,977 

J,  L    Sharp 62,977 

J    L    Farley 52,977 

W.  P.  De  Martini 62.077 

Spencer  Grant,  Jr 52.977 

Otto   H    Teller .52.977 


Jay  G.  Harris 

M.  G.  Farms 

Jack  Fry 

George    Fry 

O.  Torlglanl  Farm 

Glen  Turner 

A.  Palla. 

L.  B.  Groezlnger 

Gal  Co.  Farms 

T.  A.  Grlfflnger 

L.  M.  Press 

A.  S.  Guerard 

Peter  Morrison 

Wm.  D.  Evers 

J.  M.  Bryan  Fmly.  Tr 

R.   Johnson 

R.  H.  Downey.  Jr 

Wm.  r.  Jeffress 

B.  B.  Roe 

O.  A.  Bolstad 

Harold  R.  Jewett 

BUI   T.   Lewis. 

W.  B.  Camp.  Sr 

J.   E.   Sanders 

Onle   Sanders 

C.  Nowatzkl 

C.  L.  Herrlngton 

Don  M.  Camp 

Lynn    Rhodes 

D.  Derlngton 

J.  A.  Bldart.  Sr 

Emily  Bldart 

B.  A.  Bldart.  Tr 

J.  A.  Bldart,  Jr.  Tr 

P.  J.  Bldart  Tr 

Bill  L.   Gibson 

Wm.  H.  Gibson 

F.  De  Mareo,  Jr 

Winston  P.  Poster 

H.   Beral 

E.  W.  Orerstreet 

Alexander  Wilson 

O.  H.  Meek 

J.  B.  Meek,  Jr 

S.  C.  ChllUngworth 

R.  M.  Olsen 

Sandrlnl  Bros ... 

F.  B.  Frlck 

Dante  Baggianl 

Glno   Chlcca 

Frank  del  Papa 

Mike  Hanklns 

Joseph  E.  Kurtz 

Romanlnl  Bros 

Carl  Johns  &  Sons 

Weldenbach    Bros 

Loren  S.  Grant 

Sterling  W.  Grant 

Patterson  &  Hale 

Frank  Brazeel 

H.  D.  Butts 

Elmer    Andreottl 

James  Tazloll 

Joe  Tazloll 

W.  C.  Walker 

T.  J.  Parrott 

Doyle  Ryan 

W. E.  Tank 

Rodger  C.  Cole 

Dr.  R.  W.  Sheldon 

H.  M.  Bartlow 

A.  E.  Wells 

Paul    Arnold 

Lorenzo  Iturrlrla 

G.  Mendlburu 

Robert  Leppek 

K.  Malofy  &  Son 

Wm.  B.  Buerkle 

C.  W.  Buerkle 

Louis  E.  Borel  Sc  Sons 

M.  B.  McParland  &  Sons. 

E.  Ghllarduccl 

A.  J.  Torrlglanl 

F.  Torrlglanl 

H  &  H  Farms,  Inc 

Llvlo  Palla-- 

R.  H.  Garlow  Farms 

Geo.  LewLs  Mahoney 

Jlmmle    Icardo 

Keno  Parnw 

Crettol  Parm.s 

Palm  Farms.  Inc 


-SENATE                       July  27,  1972 

52,977  G.  H.  Baumgardt 46,982 

52,845  Pete  Romanlnl  Fms 46,692 

52,836  B.  S.  Baldwin  &  Sons,  Inc 46,604 

52,821  Vernon  Blackburn 46,547 

52,779  J.  Pavllna 46,481 

62,768  P.  Spolsdoff 46,305 

52,712  Kenneth  Twlsselman 46,269 

52,650  Fred  Banduccl 46,063 

52,632  Valpredo  Farming  Co . 45,987 

52,  592  H.  P.  Wilson  Pms 45,  839 

52,592  W.P.Romero 45,665 

52,592  Glovannettl   Farms 45,101 

52,592  Freeborn  Bros 45,071 

52,592  Destefanl  Farms.  Inc 44.689 

52.  592  A.  Haddad  &  Sons  Pm.,  Inc 44,  219 

52,592  Zane  J.  Smith 44,207 

52,592  Stoller  Bros.,  Inc 44,135 

52,592  John   Chlcca 44,007 

52,592  Louis  Chlcca 44,007 

52,473  DaleSnell 43,782 

52, 473  TolUe  Barton  &  Sons 43,  760 

52,472  W.  E.  &  G.  Delfino 43,365 

52, 472  Melvln  McConnell  Fms 43,  327 

52,468  R.   Williams __  43,263 

52.468  Haddad  Bros.  Fms 43.012 

52,436  E.  W.  Suorez 42,919 

52.436  Jack  H.  Reed 42.868 

52,436  W.  B.  Reed 42,868 

52,095  J.  G.  Garrison 42,718 

62.095  J.   Parsons 42,699 

52,  082  R.  E.  Blair  Parsons  Ranch 42,  686 

62.082  Charles  Parsons 42.686 

62.082  Larry  R.  Wedel 42  456 

52.082  Kenneth   L.   Wedel. 42.456 

52.082  Ervln  Baublltz 42,412 

51.965  Victor  J.  Krause 42,348 

61.966  L.  W.  Bergman 42,325 

51,935  J.  Kroeker  Sons 42,319 

51,878  Mary  Nickel  James 42i278 

51,878  Sally  N.  Meln 42  278 

61,878  G.  W.  Nickel,  Jr 42,278 

51,878  Johnston  Farms 42,118 

61,878  Table   Top 41^939 

51,878  Lucky  Tree 41,845 

51,  878  Double  L  Farms 41,  758 

51,878  Bob  Cauzza 41,603 

61,710  Waldrlp  Farms 41,516 

61.  660  Walker  O.  Pry 41, 159 

61,  614      Kleen  Seed  Dellntlng  Co.,  Inc 40,984 

61,564  WlUls  Snow  and  Son 40,737 

61,636  Precle  Farms 40,687 

61, 160  R.  A.  Jacobsen  Est 40,  636 

61.078      Roland  M.  Valllcella... 40,486 

61.019  Stanley  Voth 40.386 

60,  890  Dennis   Glannlnl 40, 132 

60,890      Deno  Fanucchl 40,075 

50,570      SU  Lect  Farms 39,907 

50,560      Shafter  Wasco  Invest.  Co 39,810 

50,555  HoUls  Ragsdale 39,713 

50.506  Charles  Fanucchl 30,596 

50,  380      Prank  M.  Fanucchl 39,  596 

60,  260      Joe  P.  Fanucchl 39,  696 

50,216      Joe  G.  Fanucchl 39,680 

60,216      C.B.Dickey 39,462 

60,103      W.  C.  Mecham 39,462 

60,103      Edward  Kraft-. 39,242 

50,  103      Plve  Star  Ctn.  Co ..._ 39, 233 

50,  103      K.  Prick  c/o  B  of  A  Tr 39.  Ill 

50.103      Bruno  Cauzza 39.072 

50,103      E.  Neuman 39.048 

50.103      E.  A.  Yaksltch 38.925 

60.  103      Lowrlmore  &  Wood 38.608 

50.103      Merz  Farms,  Inc 38,558 

49,972      Woods  Stone 38,654 

49.972      John  Hernstedt 38,431 

49,972      Arnold  T.  Cattanl 38.337 

49,642      A.  T.  Cattanl,  Jr 38,337 

49,596     Elo  &  Vldo  Pabbrl... 37,627 

49,596      Jack  L.  BlUlngton 37,206 

49,209      Joseph  Banduccl 37,088 

48,742      Roy  Henson 37,058 

48,574      Joe    Henson.- 37,047 

48.381      Charles  E.  Cawley 37,047 

48,371      J.   G.   Glumarra... 36,903 

48,052      Larren  C.  Cole 36,866 

48.049      Richard    Romanlnl 36,762 

47,573      B.    W,    Duncan -- 36,637 

47,529      N.   L.   RHchey 36,531 

47.386      Eugene     Palla 36,382 

47,385      H.  Vlsaer- 36,303 

47,110     Columbus  Rice 36,180 

47.072     Jop  A.  Costnmagna 36,179 
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D.  GaUeano -  2f '  »Z^ 

The  West  Ranch 35,  6TO 

Prank    Pranceschl ^*' '?? 

Gary  Pranceschl 35,  680 

Nell  W.  Purvis... -  35,555 

G.  Pizzo - 35'  ^^ 

Miles  H.  Thomas ^*'f?i 

L.  K.  Olsen 34,802 

Shafter  Wasco  Glnn,  Co 34,  735 

Bernard  J.  Bone 34,690 

James  Prick         34,440 

Rene  Fallot  Est. 33,  726 

M.  Parker 33,726 

Buford  L.  Pox 33-  ^" 

M  Ferlnl  &  D.  Ardantz 33.  680 

33. 402 

33. 299 


Stoller  Bros 
Saldubehere  Bros 


Roger  Jessup  Ptos 33.  297 


M.  B.  MoUca — 

C.  M.  MoUca 

Geo.  Norolan 

K.  &  P.  Farms,  Inc 

J  B.  2  H  Ranch 32,  518 

Ryan    Jeffries 32,500 

C.  J.  Shepherd  &  Sons 32,  400 


33,258 
33,258 
33,125 
32,  590 


Meadow  Gold  Farms. 

B.  Baggianl 

Lido  Isola 

W.  S.  Klmmel 

Paul  Pleruccl 

Clare  Rexroth 

James  Kalpakoff 

Kendrlck  B.  King 

Derby  Farms 

A.  &  R.  Farms 

Banduccl  Farms 

Carlo  Scarrone 

Lawrence   Scarrone 

Boy  P.  Fast 

D.  C.  Bartel 

W.  T.  Romero 

Teddy  B.  Olsen 

Harry  Banduccl 

B.  Moore 

Joe  Preltas,  Jr 

Louis  Banduccl 

Bell  Farms 

A.   Ghllarduccl — _ 

R.  PaUa 

Mario  Buonl,  Jr 

Rose  Ranch 

R.  Forrest 

Leonard  Gaede 

W.  C.  Handel  &  Sons,  Inc 

Vista  Farms 

Louise  Pox 

Emry  Crawford 

J.  R.  Mozlngo-. 29. 158 

D.  C.  Crawford 29. 158 

Ansolabehere  Bros.. 29.050 

Maple  Ranch 29.030 


32.  329 

32,  255 

32,  255 

31,989 

31.888 

31,875 

31.845 

31.  761 

31.710 

31.  637 

31,483 

31,406 

31.406 

31,343 

31,343 

31,317 

31,314 

31,128 

31.122 

30. 714 

30,617 

30,  615 

30.420 

30. 309 

30.301 

29.999 

29.  989 

29.877 

29.675 

29. 270 

29.205 

29.  166 


Morris  Bros.  Farms 

Bermuda  Ranch 

Coombs  &  Renfro  Fms 

A.  M.  Willis 

J.  A.  &  Adrten  Eyraud  &  Sons 

Jim    Hronls 

Helolse  Pflerffer 

Vergil  Reed 

Joe  C.  Eyraud 

Richard  Elrlch 

P.  W.  Handel  Farm  Co 

Schulte  Farms 

E.  &  A.  Sheep  Co 

Orlando  Torlglanl 

Bonanza   Farms 

P.  E.  Andrews 

R.  S.  Andrews 

D.  S.  Andrews 

Tex.  Cal.  Land  Inc 

M.  &  I.  Farms 

Pandol  &  Sons 

Elo  Pabbrl 

Btw.  Ld.  &  Cattle  Co 

John  Camp  Farms 24,472 

R.  LlmlTr. 24,407 

R.  Fanucchl  Tr 24, 407 

R.    Mettler 24,359 

Beck  &  Sons 24,344 

Noriega  Sheep  Co 24,200 


26.422 
26.408 
26,388 
26,344 
26, 103 
26,  025 
25,  989 
25,901 
25,  768 
25,  753 
25,  695 
25.443 
25,  391 
25,  375 
25,  333 
25, 143 
25, 138 
25, 137 
25,  050 
25,  035 
24,887 
24,  632 
24,  617 


J.  T.  Sanders 

B.  E.  wmis — 

John  L.  Willis 

W.  B.  Camp  &  Sons 

Twin  Farms 

F.  L.  Starrh 

Frank  C.  Bury 

Gano  Torlglanl 

Cowan  Farms 

Milne  Stearns 

Tom  Toretta 

D.  Toretta 

Mlcheal  C.  Lane 

Gene  K.  Holland 

C.    Valpredo 

R.  Frantz 

Dan  Frantz 

ButtonwlUow  Gin  Co 

Bill  Menta 

Melvln  Rossi 

Elmer  Rossi 

C    D.  Ross 

Robert  Banduccl 

G.   Banduccl 

Fugene  Black 

Neffs  Ranch 

Dells    Farms 

Valley  Irr.  &  Supply  Co 

Furman  Sc.  Wilson 


28,795 

28.656 

28,647 

28.474 

28.430 

28.424 

28.  377 

28.354 

28.261 

27.953 

27. 952 

27.  952 

27.833 

27.805 

27.685 

27.671 

27, 671 

27,620 

27.573 

27.600 

27.500 

27.  362 

27.129 

27,129 

26,863 

26,733 

26,669 

36,657 

ae,6«a 


23,942 

23,834 

23, 653 

23,446 

23,370 

23,368 

23,363 

23,363 

23,  136 

23,032 

23,032 

22,979 

22,858 

22,746 

22, 619 

22,697 

22,488 

22,339 

22.308 

2^.294 

22.244 

22.202 

22.195 

22,142 

22,002 

21,958 

21,897 

21,846 

21.835 

21.822 

21.681 

21.644 

Lloyd  Unruh 21.676 

Clara  P.  Rexroth 21.629 

Mickey    Hair- .—        21.433 

CurUs   Hair 21.426 

Hardy  Hair 21,426 

WUbur  Kruger 21,423 

Leroy  Barnett 21,391 

Wedel  Farms - 21.370 

Otto    Handel.. -       21.339 

Plramo  Luchettl 21. 327 

Wayne   Klrschenmann 21.104 

Mary  May  Enterprises 20. 947 

Alvle  Snow 20,900 

David  Cerrlna 20,795 

Secondo   Vlarengo 20,  795 

M.  L.  Rockwell 20,610 

Bergman  &  Isaac 20,658 

Martin  Farms 20,434 

Al   Plstoresl... 20,334 

Donald   Molatore 20.328 

D.  Antonglovannl 20.233 

E.  Antonglovannl 20.233 

Vincent  Antonglovaiml 20,233 

U.    Antonglovannl 20. 233 

J.  R.  Almklov... 20. 160 


S.   P.  Land  Co. 

Kenneth   Anderson 

Wm.   R.   Poy 

R.  Pascoe  Ranches 

H.  H.   Costerlsan 

Double  M  Sheep  Co 

R.   R.   Costerlsan 

L.    L.    Costerlsan 

Allen  E.  Neufeld 

James    Banduccl 

Doris  Walker 

P.    Garone,    Jr 

Coleman  Farms 

Stenderup  Farms 

Glno  Romanlnl 

Albert  Angus 

Lee    Herring 

A.   S.   Edlger.. 

Joe  Ghllarduccl 

J.  E.  Wlens 

John  B.  Cauzza,  Jr — 
H.  H.  and  J.  C.  Lewis. 
Dan  Tudor  &  Sons 

D.  Corsaro 

Arthur    Icardo 

Mitchell  Brothers  Co. 

E.  A.  Neufeld 

Poznoff   Farms 

Jeff    Reyes 

Lloyd  Bowman 

Eugene    Johnson 

G.  Emerson  Fms..  Inc- 


Total     pay«w    In    ooanty 

(538)    23.658,694 


KINGS   C01TNTT 

Westlake  Farms 91.292 

Gllkey  Farms.  Inc 88.751 

G.  W.   Nickel.  Jr. 70,313 

Wedderburn  Bros 68,  669 

Salyer  Land  Co 66,  492 

R.  A.  Rowan  &  Co — 66,  085 

James  &  Paul  Avlla 62,  335 

J.  G.  Stone  Land  Co 59,084 

Standard  OU  Co 57,467 

South  Pork  Ranch,  Inc 56,545 

Ross    Borba,    Jr 56,304 

Darrll   Borba.. 56,304 

Ross  Borba,  Sr 56.299 

Boyett   Farming 56,031 

L.  E.  Gulp  DBA  Culp  Ranches 55,  963 

Wesley  Hansen 55,843 

C.  R.  Shannon 55,403 

Aram  Klnoslan,  Jr 55,402 

Clifford  S.   Luperclo 55.402 

Jack    Shannon 55,402 

Norman  R.  Gabor 55,402 

Elbow   Enterprises.   Inc 55.  402 

Hogle    Ford 65,402 

James  G.  Shannon 55,402 

Leroy  E.  Hutsell -  55,402 

Ronald  S.  Upton 55,402 

R.  S.  Barlow 55,136 

Gregory   Stanton 55,000 

W.  H.  Rowe .-  64,999 

Oscar   Ray    Green 54,999 

Leon  L.  Hall 64,980 

Charles  E.  Rose. 54,980 

Nancy    Nickel.-. 54,919 

James  L.  Nickel. 54,919 

Cynthia    Selfrldge 54,919 

Joans.  Selfrldge 64,919 

L.  A.  Hansen 54,906 

Philip   D.   DuvaU... 64,880 

Robert   E.   Murphy 64,  8«0 

PhUlp  P.  Marskey 64,  880 

Daniel  A.  Newton 64,  875 

Thomas  A.  Newton 64,875 

Patrick  W.  Newton -  54,875 

Daniel  P.  Newton 54,875 

Louis  T.   Robinson 64.745 

Harp  Bros,  Inc... 64.729 

Harriet  Hansen  Trustee 64,729 

Ralph    Gllkey 64,514 

Hazel  R.   MitcheU 64,307 

Robert  W.  Anderson 63,077 

Craig    Anderson.. _  53.077 

Inco  Farms,   Inc 62,991 

C.  Elmer  Spafford 62,964 

Couture    Farms 62,836 

Murray  Farms,  Inc 62.570 

WUllam  E.  Thornton —  61.312 

Malcolm  P.  Powers. 61.167 

Chas.    Schwartz 60.947 

Vernon  L.  Thomas.  Inc 60,917 

Floyd  Wlsecarver 60,781 

G.  E.  Brewster  Est.. —  50,614 

B.  Gonsales —  80,614 

Sbaen   Magan 49,398 

W.  W.  Boswell,  Jr 49.060 

John    HUd.. 47,756 

John  Lawrence  Stone 45.979 

H.  L.  Thayer 45.979 

WUllam  T.  Stone 45.956 

Lawrence  M.  Stone 45.956 

Westfarmers  A.  Pts 44.985 

L.  W.  Newton 44.115 

Glenn  A.  Grampe 43.917 

Richard  A.  Newton. 43.904 

M.  G.  Pickett 43.748 

D.  E.  Hlldebrand.. 43.725 

Fabry  Farms,  Inc 43, 108 

J.  B.  Long 41.400 

Leroy    AvUa 40.761 

Paul   Couture 40.649 

Suzanne   Couture 40,  636 

Stephen  Couture 40.  636 

John  A.  Avlla. 39.285 

Clarence   AvUa 39.273 

Murray  Bros.  Farming 38.254 

Verburg  Bros..  Inc 36,790 

Costa  A  Qulntel.  Inc 36.516 

Donald  J.  GUkey .—  35.574 

Don   Riddle 35.574 

Kenyon  De  Vaney —  35.574 

Double   O   Ranch 94.888 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — California — Continued 

KINGS  couNTT — Continued 


Franna    Farms 

Alvm  Odle.- - 

Richard  M.  Stubaan. 
P.  Hansen  Ranch. 


34. 861 
34,712 
34,612 
34, 267 


Ralph    MarshaU— - — -        34.024 


Earle  A.  Howe. 

L.  &  R.  Olacomazzt 

L.  E.  Hansen  Farms,  Inc. 


33.642 
33.244 
31,  270 


Dunlop    Farms 31.255 


Charles  W.  Yocum. 
H.  L.  Yocum — 
Kile    Yocum — 
Robert   Yocum. 
Nunes  &  Plres. 


31,031 
31.031 
31,031 
31.031 
30.754 

George    Sego 29,925 

James  B.  Hansen 28,963 

Jess  V.  Hansen 28,963 

Duty    Farms 27,304 

Wesley    Stanton 27, 188 

Barcelloa  8c  Wolfsen 27, 100 

Hugh  V.  Johna 27.  028 

Manuel  Vlelra.  Jr 26, 449 

lArry  Davis 26,329 

B.  L.  Squire  &  Sons 26, 100 

Tony  A.  Bettencourt 25,890 

Uselton   Ranch 26,238 

M.  8.  Slmas  Est 25, 147 

Tommy  R.  Avlla 25.073 

Broder  Fabry 24,676 

Kenneth  O.  Walker 24.  309 

B.  J.  M.  Farms.  Inc 24.  264 

Fleming  Bettencourt 24, 165 

Leslie  B.  Logan 24, 121 

South  Lake  Farms 24,  111 

John  Verboon 23,760 

J.  E.  Squire  &  Sons 23,723 

M.  J.  &  Ralph  Whltmore 23.  589 

John  Telxelra 23.464 

Bllva  Brothers 23.207 

WUUam  O.  Squire 23.207 

Grant  W.  Squire 23.  207 

Bettencourt  Bros 22.968 

Slmas  Bros 22.832 

Albert  Martin 22.301 

Dufur  &  Castadlo 22,201 

Circle  L  Farms 22, 155 

Rowena  Mae  Salyer 22, 126 

Mxifisel  Slough  Farms 21,824 

M.  E.  Taylor 21,  706 

H.  K.  Richards 21,620 

Pete  Ysusl 21,519 

A.  C.  Cardoza 20,  938 

Fagundes   Broe._. 20,873 

Matey  J.  Sllva 20,809 

Myron  tc  Theron  Dutra 20,  726 

Tos  Brothers 20,062 


George  E.  Ross 

James  L.  Snlffln 

Triangle  T  Ranch 

John  M.  Lasgolty 

Larry  Chapman 

R.  W.  Hopper 

Howard    Glantz 

Fred  ToschI 

A.  K.  Baker 

El  Peco  Ranch 

Donald  Mercer 

Ardell  Hooper 

Otha  Hoojjer 

Norman  Kuhr ., 

Ben  Curutchet 

H.  M.  Farming  Co 

Johnny  Deniz 

Dan  Branco 

Richard  Johnson 

R.  C.  Weaver 

Dale  Maddalena 

David    Baker 

WUlard  Haynes 

Fred  Van  Tassel 

S.  A.  Upton 

Morgan   Johnson 

Red  Top  Cotton  Grws 

Floyd  Williams 

Sam  Marlanl 

Kenneth  B.  Seibert 

Wesson  Farms 

Leonard  Frazler 

Peter  Maddalena 

Clarence    Ylarregui 

S.  E.  Roberts 

J.  Frank  Martin  &  Sons. 

John   Galleano 

Wm.   Correla 

Wm.  E.  Roberts 

L.  D.  McRee 

Guy   Houk 

L.  B.  Beshears 

Averlll  Ranch 

Alvln  Gomes 

Larry  L.  Jantzen 

Edward   Plstoresl 

MUas  Hart. 

Paul  ToschI,  Sr 

Robert  Da  Sllva 

John  Farmer 

G.  J.  Schuh 

Arvld   Allen 

Charles  D.  Mays 

C.  F.  Andresen 


Total     payees     in     county 
(68)   


Total     payees     In     county 

(146)    6,164,614 


LASSEN  COtTNTY 

Fred  Welseuburger 


21.142 


LOS  ANGELES  COUNTT 


John  Puson 

Swift  &  Co 

Godde  &  Rltter 

Monrovia  Nursery   Co- 
2d  Morehart  Trust 


88.  010 
78.  245 
61.641 
25.000 
25,000 


Total  payees  In  county  (6)  -      277.  896 


MADERA  COTTNTT 


Forrest   Clayton 

J.  A.  tc  T.  R.  Hawklns- 

Burkhart  Farms 

Dave  Mendrln  Sc  Sons. 

Bill  G.   Clay 

B.   A.   Watson 

Robert  Hansen 

Gary   Brooks 

Logoluso  Farms 

Baker  &  Hansen 

Elmer  Schuh 

Jacob  Schuh.  Jr 

Sam  M.  Schuh 

George  Andrew 


68,  551 
67.  054 
56.658 
56.  397 
56. 039 
66.  282 
55.203 
54.994 
63.807 
62.  671 
61.216 
61.200 
51.200 
60.486 


Wolfsen  Land  and  Cattle- 
Dean  Barrett 

Vernon  Porter 

Sorg  Bros 

Lewis  Malorlno 

Llndemann  Farms.  Inc — 

Santa  Rita  Ranch  Co 

Flndley  M.  Upton 

Tlmco   Dlv 

Sam  Hamburg  Farms 

Upton  Bros 

Nina  B.  Nickel 

John  C.  Nickel 

Ray  Bule 

Cbas.  E.  Andrews 

Eagle  Loma  Farms.  Inc--. 

Woo  Bros 

Carl     Bryant 

Carl  Sumpter 

Joe  G.  Machado.  Jr 

Danco  Farms 

Talbott  Sheep  Co 

Clay  Farms,  Inc 

Delta  Farms 

Bob  Porter 

Joe  H.  Santos 

Brlghts  Nursery,  Inc 

James  Malorlno,  Jr 

Strlbllngs  Nurseries 

Henry  Sorg 

Kenneth  Porter 

Favler  Cattle  Co — 

Pedrettl  Ranches 

Etcheverry  Bros 


48,018 
48,004 
47. 438 
46.  069 
45.  738 
44.  908 
43,  831 
43.  230 
41.459 
41.260 
41.  123 
40.331 
40.331 
40, 119 
39,  116 
38,  716 
37,  708 
37,  633 
37,057 
36,  556 
35,  241 
33, 618 
32,916 
32,  675 
32,  130 
30,  650 
30,  474 
29,981 
29,  897 
29,  567 
29. 556 
29. 138 
28.442 
28.  332 
28, 219 
27,  929 
27,  206 
26,  733 
25,  664 
24,  662 
24,  536 
23.  840 
23.  796 
23.  770 
23.514 
23.  402 
22,363 
21,923 
21,  434 
21.357 
21.357 
20.  760 
20.  636 
20.  501 


2,605,321 

101,843 
67,  636 
66,  339 
69, 207 
58,  851 
57,  180 
57,  166 
65,  574 
55,  294 
54,  363 
54, 036 
53,  366 
53,  365 
51,401 
50,  097 
49.704 
48,  625 
44.  620 
43,  881 
39,  701 
38,  240 
37,214 
36,  721 
35,  043 
33,  804 
33,  601 
31,  536 
31,001 
30,  519 
29. 146 
28,721 
27,618 
26,  141 
25,  696 


B.  Palazzo  and  Co.,  Inc. 

Ardans  Bros 

Ollle  McDonald 

Marvin  Wooten 

W.  F.  Sturgeon  Farms.. 

Herman  WUlis 

Arambarrl  and  Izoco 


25, 188 
23.025 
22,464 
22, 347 
20,  877 
20,  753 
20,  022 


Total  payees  In  county  (41)   1,721,922 


MONTEREY    COUNTY 

Bruce  Church,  Inc 

Prank    Taylor 

Martinus  &  Martinus 

Inter   Harvest,   Inc 

William  D.   Crlnklaw 

William  Whitney 

Violinl  Sisters 

Huntington  Farms,  Inc 

Harless   Bros 


84,  295 
46, 541 
39,007 
30, 333 
28, 258 
27, 100 
25, 162 
21,309 
20, 989 


Total  payees  In  county  (9) .      322, 994 


ORANGE   COTJNTT 

Rancho  Santa  Ana 


24, 999 


PLACER   COTTNTY 

Evans   Bros 

Frank  &  Ross  Rlolo 


23,995 
23, 654 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

RIVERSIDE  COTTNTY 

J.  R.  Norton  Co 

Pisher   Ranch 

PI  Land  &  Cattle  Co 

Sunrise   Farms 

Gary  A.   Bryce 

Albert  P.  Keck  Co 

D.  L.  Mudd,  Inc 

E.  G.  Nowell 

Donald  T.  Williams 

Larry  Augusta 

James  Stafiord 

Robert  M.  Morton 

Thomas  Robinson 

Ellsworth  Epperson 

Charles   Robinson 

G.  T.  Scott  Ranches,  Inc 

Leon   Kennedy 

Mark  Kennedy 

Don   Riley 

Henry  W.  Wame 

Clarence    Robinson 

Harold  Levin 

Desert  Ginning  Co 

Bummonds  Bros.  Ranches,  Inc.— 

Verne  Wuertz 

C.  P.  Rlchlns  &  Sons 

Travis   Farms 

John  Pavao 

Lawrence  Chaffln 

Dale  Hull 

BKM    Ranchers 

E.  C.  Apodac  Est 

George  Arakellan  Farms.  Inc 

W.  K.  Kenworthy 

Henry    Schindler 

Louis  Schindler 

Suzy  Bel  Farms 

Marshburn    Bros 

Duane  E.  Berger 

Motte  &  Sons 

Bud  Antle.  Inc 

Harboe  Ensley 

Johnson  Bros 

Prank  Guitron 

Rheingans  Bros 

Amronland  &  Cattle 

Bert  Lauda 

Clyde  E.  Smith 

John  B.  Malnvll 

J  &  R  Enterprises 

Nish  Noroian  Farms 

Peter  Rabbit  Farms 

Sam  Keoseyan 

Ramon  P.  Burrell 

Rancho  del  Juan 


47, 649 


63.  313 
68, 979 
66.440 
55, 793 
66,  771 
65, 690 
55, 135 
66,000 
65,000 
65,000 
55,000 
65,000 
65,000 
65, 000 
65,000 
55,000 
54,  737 

64,  737 
64,718 
63, 687 
61,635 
51, 108 
50,  875 
50,  830 
47,  163 
47, 108 
47, 106 
45,  798 
44,  750 
42,  593 
41,632 
40, 824 
39, 447 
38,  332 
36,441 
36,441 
35,  266 
35,118 
33,  300 
32,  879 
28,  773 
27.  958 
27,  506 
27, 160 
27,  017 
24,  016 
23.928 
22. 542 
22,  367 
22,  089 
21.921 
21,575 
21,310 
20,  640 
20,  160 


Total  payees 
(65) 


in  county 


2,321,506 
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SACRAMZNTO   COTTNTY 

Amlstad  Ranches ^°'??? 

LumBunn&Sons 35,016 

SUva  Farms ?2'£»i 

George  D.  Wilson 20,287 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) ._  9t,  423 
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SAN   BENrrO  COUNTY 

Thomas  Castle  Farms 23.264 

SAN   JOAQUIN   COTTNTY 

M.  and  T.,  Inc 72,  712 

John  B.  Meek 57.217 

Jean  Cublburu 66. 120 

Reclaimed  Island  Lands 38,524 

Tanaka  Farms 27,970 

A.  &  M.  Farms 26,318 

River  Investment  Co 25,869 

Joe  Sabbatlnl -. 24,404 

Watanabe  Bros 23,118 

Jack  Klein  Estate 22,468 

Moresco  Bros.  Farms 22,  386 

Frank  Arbvirua 22.216 

Kaiser  and  Llndeman 20.  632 

Augusta  Bixler  Farms 20.  498 

Salyer  Victoria,  Inc 20,467 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 15)  _  480, 899 

SAN  LITIS  OBISPO  COUNTY 

Jackson  &  Relnert 47, 136 

Miller  Brothers 41,780 

Frank  Galalnena 33,876 

Kent  Hansen 28, 278 

Van  Horn  Bros 28,263 

Camatta  Ranch 27,802 

Grayson  Owen  Co 24, 686 

Kmest  A.  Hahl 34.600 

William  P.  Wreden 23,881 

Armendarls  Ld.  Dev.  Cp —  20, 068 

Nels  Beck  &  Sons. 20,047 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 11 )  -  820, 305 

SANTA   BARBARA   COUNTY 

Owen  T.  Bice  &  Son,  Inc 42, 964 

B.  L.  Calhoun 41,533 

Andrew  T.  Petersen. 34,947 

Smton  &  Brown,  Co 28,200 

Del  Mar  Packing  Co 24,999 

Total  payees  In  county  (5)  _  172, 648 

SOLANO  COUNTY 

Chew  Bros —  104,754 

Gnos   Brothers 41,  405 

C.  Bruce  Mace  Eanch,  Inc 39,491 

H.  H.  &  J 37,896 

Peter  Cook,  Jr 35,719 

Anderson    Brothers 30,671 

Holdener  &  Wlegand 30, 482 

Giannonl  Farms,  Inc 27,618 

Albert   Carrington 26,602 

Steve  Shubln — -  24.996 

Bulkley  Ranch 23.736 

Tom  Abel —  23,395 

Gewge  M.  Struve,  Jr 22,  772 

Fred  H.  Rehrman  &  Son 21,649 

BeUl  Ic  Pahn 21,421 

Solano  Farms,  Inc 20,  649 

Brann  Bros 20,530 

Hastings   Farms 20,470 

Edgar  Everett  &  Son  Farms 20, 429 

Robert  C.  Schulze 20,  402 

W.  L.  Davey 20,  384 

Mayhood  Ranches. 20,372 

Total  payees  In  county  (22 )  _  656, 623 


SUITER  COTTNTT 

Newhall  Land  and  Prmg. 178,662 

Hamatanl  Farms,  Inc.. . ..-  34, 956 

OJl  Bros.  Farm,  Inc 81, 354 

E.  E.  McPherrln  &  Son 29,406 

Lamb  Bros 26,984 

Sutter  Basin  Corp.. 26,711 

H.  L.  Sanborn  and  Sons 21, 909 

James  H.  Akin 20,818 


STANISLAUS  COTTNTY 

Patterson  Land  Co 

Thorkelaon  Ranches 


25,000 
22, 876 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  _        47, 876 


Total  payees  in  county  (8)  _  368, 700 

TEHAMA  COTTNTY 

The  Pacific  Farms 37,207 

Sutfln  Bros 30,  135 

USP  Corporation 27,500 

Kaiser  Aetna _ —  27,500 

O.  M.  C.  Orchards.. .-  27,499 

Associated  Almond  Orchards 27,499 

Robert   E.   Mills -  26,800 

D.  L.  Williams  &  Son 23,538 

Anchordoguy  &  Co 21,664 

Total  payees  in  county  (9)  -  249, 342 

TULARE  COUNTY 

Southdown  McCarthy  Farms 156,414 

Roberts   Farms,  Inc. -  109,408 

Nichols  Farms    83, 173 

Marion    Haris 76,733 

C.  J.  Ritchie.. -._  63.967 

M.  Curtl  &  Sons 63,222 

W.  M.  &  D.  L.  Colson 61,682 

Marko  Zaninovich,  Inc 60,336 

John   Valov 68,921 

Fisher  Bros.. 67,  741 

George  A.  Efseafif 67,419 

Mltchelllnda  Ranches 67, 129 

L.  Ravlsclonl  Farms 66, 952 

Andy  Wheat 55,  861 

B.  A.  Hlldebrand 55, 104 

Bichard  M.  Shannon 65,  000 

Patrick  T.  Shannon 65,  000 

Kelly  Ann  Shannon  Tr 55,  000 

O.  L.  Bennetts 64,  903 

Shukllan  Bros.,  Inc 64.  769 

Bill  Beshears _ 64,762 

Watte  Brothers 64,689 

James  O.  Schott -  64,573 

Michael  A.  Schott __ —  54, 567 

Glenn  J.  Schott 64,667 

Clyde  Qulllin,  Jr 64,664 

Sherman  Land  Sc  Cattle  Co 54, 517 

Leroy  Sunderland 63,364 

Gene  McClure,  Inc 63,364 

A.  E.  Panetta  Farms 53,224 

G.  E.  Paxton 63,097 

Charlie  Mlnolettl 52,  706 

Bichard  McCarthy 52,631 

Donald  McCarthy.. 62.616 

Leland  McCarthy 62,616 

Baker  Bros 52, 170 

Doyle   Bltchle 61,767 

Boy  Kent 61,747 

Atillo  Belezzuoli 61,715 

Guthrie  Farming  Co 61, 123 

Sam  &  Bill  Valov 61,008 

John  Torrez,  Jr 60,941 

Paul    Shannon 50,935 

Carl  Shannon 60,935 

BlU   White 50,819 

Clarklind  Farms 50,454 

Geo.  C.  Blslng 50,  219 

Earl  Boyer... 49,735 

Dane  Stuhaan 49,  617 

George  Bassett,  Jr 48.  746 

Edward  L.  Irwin 48, 540 

L.  W.  Turk 48,514 

Wilbur  Banch 47,  963 

HochuU    Bros 47,393 

Stuhaan    Farms 47,052 

Onel   C.   Jackson 45,691 

S.  K.  Warkentln 45,506 

A.  E.  Quatacker 44,612 

Benson    Brothers 43,465 

James   Bodari 43,305 

Louie  P.  Morris. *3, 197 


Harriet  L.  Merritt 43, 185 

Bichard  W.  Merritt 43, 185 

Mello  &  Martin  Farming  Co 42,  616 

Thad  Dresser 42,  543 

Bonald  W.  HarrU 42,602 

J.  X.   Bettencourt 42,238 

Sam   Perry... 41,308 

H.  P.  Anderson  HI 40,  313 

H.  P.  Anderson  Jr. 40,  313 

Bobert  P.  Bowman 40,221 

Anthony  V.  Cardoza 39,926 

S.  Sc  S.  Banches 39,810 

Mary  O.  Cardoza 39,426 

Glenn  L.  Cooper 39, 378 

Anthony    Bodrigues 39,343 

Delmart  Farms 39,267 

Vernon  Hutsell 38,526 

Darren    Taylor 38,306 

Theodore  Eberleln 37,683 

E.  D.  Batsch.. 37,669 

Brian    Batsch 37,662 

Gerald   Lang 37.647 

Hash   Nursery 37,466 

Theodore  Smith 37,426 

Alvln    Correla 36,917 

Joseph   Correla 36,909 

Don  Jackson 36,849 

Galbraith   Brothers —  36,839 

Val  Verde  Farms  Inc 36,  727 

Los  Peliz  Inv.  Co 36,493 

Klrby  Wyllie 36,464 

Sam  W.  Bell. 36.360 

A.  M.  Falconer 36,872 

Donald   B.  Falconer 36,872 

Harry  L.  Falconer 36,872 

A.  M.  Falconer  Jr 36,872 

James  E.  Kagler.. —  36,774 

Lawrence   Taylor 35,629 

Don  Mac»Illlan. 36,283 

Wesley  W.  Smith 34,836 

Lesley  W.  Smith 34,824 

Boscoe  E.  Smith 34,824 

Ernest   Bltchie 34,767 

Bichard  Berry  &  Sons 34,  758 

Donald   Thiesen. 34,499 

Vernon  Thlesen 34,499 

Boy  D  Murray 34,382 

Nagatanl  Farms 34,224 

Andrea   B.    Hennlnger 34. 195 

Beynold  Bisconer  Estate 34. 195 

David  Bisconer 34. 195 

Raymond    Bisconer 34, 196 

HUlman    Corportalon 34, 130 

J.  C.  Blbelro  &  Sons 33,941 

Manuel  Martin  Jr 33,745 

Chas.  Neufeld 33.722 

Baymond  Donaldson 33,371 

W.  K.  Jackson  Jr 32,899 

A.  T.  &  J.  B.  VlUard 32,  720 

Clark  Bros 32,  508 

Lapadula  Farms 32,401 

Howard  Trimble  &  Son.. 32,280 

Gobel  Brothers 32,251 

Schlltz  &  Twlford  Farms 32, 197 

Uchlta  Bros... 32, 156 

Bobert  Taggart 32,017 

Hercal  Corporation 31,422 

B.  Wayne  Lessley 31,  387 

Joe  W.  Bamos 31,226 

Harvey  Launtzen 31,046 

Ernest  Menezes 30,  596 

Joe  Menezes 30.  595 

T.  I.  Hampton.-- 30,466 

Overholt  Brothers. 30.459 

Florence  M.  Doe. 30,346 

Manuel  Plcanso 30,308 

Pete   Lawrence 30.277 

Lynn  McCallUter... -         30, 139 

Nlckell  Farms 30,098 

Dub  &  Barbara  Lusk 29, 963 

Russell  M.  Doe —         29,955 

Chas.  E.  Slaughter  Farms — -        29,  767 

Jack  C.  Harris-.. 29, 578 

Wm.  R.  White -        29,  546 

J.  H.  Sc  R.  J.  Cowart 29,  452 

Gary  G.  Pratt. -        29,257 

Toomey  Brothers 29, 109 

Serpa  &  Co.. 38,637 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  vay- 
menta  of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans  —California — Continued 

TTTLARE  COUNTY — Continued 

Donald  BergantZ- 88,283 

Ira  Thompson 28,  084 

Don  G.  DoUinger 27,945 

J.  L.  Pires  &  Co- 27.578 

Don    Eisner 27,412 

C.  Paul  Johnson 27,  222 

Manuel  Sllvelra 27,196 

E.  W.  Merrltt  Farms- —  27,023 

H.  A.  Vossler  &  Sons-.. 27. 006 

Manuel  I.  Rocha  &  Co -—  26,557 

Ralph    Blflsell 26,430 

R.  G.  Burns - —  26.419 

C.  D.  Speer— - 26.110 

Robert  Hutcherson 26,028 

Henry  Plnck 25.965 

Sam  White 25.  846 

Nichols  LlTlng  Tr--- 25.  662 

Edgar  Schleler  ft  Sons. 25,646 

R.  W.  &  O.  Stadden,  Jr.. -  25,  559 

Harold    Bontrager 25,266 

Lowell  Loms 25, 114 

Wm.  L.  Golns.. 25,087 

W.  A.  Schwartz —  25.007 

Bowen  &  Jones - —  24.935 

T.  &  R.  Ranches.  Inc 24. 670 

Roy  Langston 24.496 

R.  U    Westbrook... 24.462 

John  E.  Sola 24,403 

E.  L.  Beaver— 24.  381 

L.  J.  Chroman 24. 114 

Louis  J.  Ooeman 23,892 

RolUs  Friend - —  23,885 

Richard  Stuhaan 23,597 

Gist  Farms -  23,525 

Correla    Brothers 23,448 

Sam  Lessley..- 23,230 

Garth   Cobbs - 23,178 

Allan  Jones 23,149 

Francis  &  Paul  Johnson 22.  780 

R.  J.  Catron - 22,637 

George  P.  Orlslo 22,539 

Johnson  ft  Johnson 22,455 

Nielsen    Farms 22,430 

Coy  M.  Daffern 22.415 

Tony   Santos -  22.318 

Abe  Wlens 22.205 

Bill    Parla.- 22.137 

J.  G.  Fossett,  Jr 22.096 

Charles  Wolsey 22.061 

Donald    Marshall 21.982 

Guldo    Lombardl —  21.975 

BUI   Westbrook —  21.973 

Spencer  A.   Gilbert 21,599 

Wm.  ft  Jeff  Hahesy -  21,588 

JulU  De  Campos -  21,517 

E.  W.  Gunther 21.490 

Ritchie  ft  Ritchie- —  21,459 

Frank    L.    Day 21,457 

Ronald  J.  Castro 21,455 

Chas.    Westbrook 21.392 

Ed  Hannl - 21.382 

S.    Trtguelro,    Jr 21.303 

Melvln    Miller 20,959 

Tag  Farms 20,509 

L.  ft  W.  Ellis - -  20,507 

Melvln  Santry  ft  Son 20,480 

Pradera  Del  Lago 20.245 

Frank  Schott  ft  Son 20.  174 

Anton  Caratan 20.  155 

NlkaCaratan 20. 155 

Robert  B.  Engle —  20,017 

Total     payees     In     county 

(220) — —  8.170.619 

VXNTOTiA    COONTT 

Rancho  Ventura 52,188 

TOLA  CODNTT 

Heldrlck  Farms,  Inc 143.972 

O.  A.  Hanks  ft  Sons 66,224 

L.  Wallace  Ex.  E.  Wallace  Est 58.  457 

Lloyd  Eveland 46,098 

E.  A.  and  B.,  Inc 44.  298 


E.  L.  Wallace  ft  Bona 41.  933 

Meek  and  Lemaltre 41, 309 

River  Garden  Farms 32, 196 

Nlshlmura  Bros.. 30,682 

Vernon    Erlksen 28,488 

Edgar   Jang 36,159 

Layton   Knaggs 28,074 

Hatanaka  Bros 24,963 

Vernon  A.  Mast  and  Sons 24.240 

Shimada  Bros 24.070 

Howard  Correa 22.306 

Scott   Yamamoto 21.822 

L.  C.  Ulrich 21,586 

W.   C.   Payne 20,945 

Joe  Gnoss,  Jr 20,611 

Joe  Lopes,  Jr 20.426 

Total  payees  In  county  (21 )  .  786. 749 

Total  payees  In  State 

(1,708)     72.305.073 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Colorado 

[Amounts  in  dollars] 

ADAMS   COUNTY 

Kalcevlc  Farms.  Inc 64,002 

Monaghan  Farms,  Inc 63.796 

Danford  &  Champlin.  Ltd 48. 674 

Box  Elder  Farms.  Co 39.515 

Ray  M.   Schmidt 27,330 

Total  payees  in  county  (5)  .       223, 317 


AXAPAHOE    COUNTY 

Robert  E.  Carlson 

Alfred  Llnnebur 


23,  254 
21,988 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .  45, 242 

BACA   COUNTT 

R.   R.   Rutherford 42,279 

William   Greathouse 39, 147 

C.  V.  Cogburn -  33,194 

Bernard   Nelll 32,309 

F.  M.  Swanson 30.134 

Samuel    Thompson 25.674 

T.  F.  Arbuthnot 24.047 

Brownie  Farms 23,726 

Lewis    Robblns 22.574 

Wayne  Orebaugh 22,155 

Homsher  Farms  and  Ranches 21.  569 

Russell  Loflln 20,831 

John   W.   Moore.. 20,028 

Total     payees     In     county 

(13)    357.667 

BENT    COUNTY 

George  C.  CamlUi 32,686 

Spady    Brothers 29,  160 

Jake  Broyles 28.257 

O.  Swift  Est 23.769 


Total  payees  In  county  (4).       113.872 


BOin.DEa   COUNTY 

Dom  Echeverrla _  29.494 

CHETENNX   COUNTY 

John  Krlss-- 53,060 

Dale    Mltchek- 45.398 

Knudson  Ranch 26,817 

Harold    Rother 24,278 

Archie  M.  Lowe  ft  Sons 24,  219 

A.  D.  Reed 24,192 

White  Woman  Creek  Inc 23,831 

Mttfvin  Lowe 23,529 

Gall  Woodard 22,348 

Dannie   McCormlck 22,  ?68 

M.  K.  White 21,  188 

Andrew   Schaefer 21,090 


Total  payees  in  county  (121        332,218 


CROWLXT   COUNTY 

Crowley  Land  ft  Dev.  Co 

Harold  N.  Hobart  Jr 


94,888 
66,128 


Total  payees  In  county  (2).       151,  016 


DKLTA   COUNTY 

Mclntyre  Livestock  Corp 

Hotchklss  Ranches  Inc 


28, 552 
22,  854 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

ELBERT    COUNTY 

Butler  Purdy  Land  and  Cattle... 


51,406 


21,856 


GARFIELD   COUNTY 

Balr   Ranches 22,001 

JEFFERSON    COTTNTT 

Wilson  and  Co.  Inc 72,854 

KIOWA   COUNTY 

Wayne  E.  Tallman 49,319 

Gene   Schwerdfeger 43,420 

Stum   &   Schuler 42,006 

Harold    Wyckoff 32,569 

Bill   Marx 28,762 

M.   E.   Templer _  27. 199 

W.  Harold  Tuttle 26,  354 

Jaem,  Inc 24,946 

Eddie  C.  Templer 24,039 

Aubrey  Shotton 23,710 

Edwin   Negley 23.689 

B.   A.   Brlxey-.. 21.248 

William  J.  Weber 21. 198 

Wayne  E.  Tallman  Farms  Co 21,093 

James  S.   Oarvey 30.892 

John  A.  Stavely 20.753 

Jake    Boehs 30,725 

Arthur  C.  WUka 20,352 

Total     payees     In     county 

(18)    492,274 

~- 

KIT  CARSON   COUNTY 

Delmer  Zweygardt 85, 174 

Hinkhouse  Bros 77,993 

Penny    Ranch 54,411 

Dannie  Weaver 50,893 

Anscbutz  Farms,  Inc 50, 146 

Raymond   Schulte 46,  318 

Don    Scheierman 38,822 

Paul    Gergen 34,313 

Brltt  Bell 33.937 

Russell  Scott 33,255 

G  F  Bollwinkel 33, 197 

Dale  D  Hanna 31.074 

Leonard  Feldhousen 30,257 

Leon  Sllkman 29,241 

Three  Rivers  Ranch  Inc 29. 187 

Iron  Mueller  Inc 27.437 

Q  G  Demmltt 26.565 

Byron   G   Jarnagin 24,511 

C  E  McCartney 23,  918 

Schutte  Farms 23,356 

Raymond  Thomas  Downey 22,821 

Plckard  Farms  Inc 22,  624 

lohnnie   Wall 22.402 

Warren  Hodge 22,345 

Jim  Newcomb 21,595 

George     Andrews 21,593 

Mae  Belle  Grouse 21.501 

Marvin  Gruslng 21,304 

John   R   Zurcher 21,262 

Plautz  Corporation 21.001 

W  T  Pottorff 20.436 

Neal    Dorsch 20,356 

Russell   Davis 20, 138 

Kenneth  Scheierman 20,112 


Total  payees  in  county  (34) .  1, 083, 495 


LAinCXK   COUNTT 

L  Vernon   French 


21,710 


July  27,  1972 

LINCOLN    COUNTY 

Orval  F.  Parker,  Inc 

Harold  Kuckartz 

C  D  Farms  Inc 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

LOCAN   COUNTY 

Ceo.  Henderson  Co 

Yaw  Farms,  Inc 

Wood  Land  Co 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  . 

MESA   COUNTY 

Irving  C.  Beard 

J.  Perry  Olson 

Colorado  Utah  Livestock 

Louis   Arrayet 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) . 

MOFFAT   COUNTY 

Smith  Rancho,  Inc 

Cross  Mountain,  Inc 

Two  Bar  Ranch  Company 

Vlsintalner  Sheep  Company 

H.  O.  Culverwell 

Papoulas  Livestock  Company 

Gordon  C.  Winn  Sheep  Co.,  Inc-- 
L.  C.  Winder  Company 

Total  payees  in  county  (8)  . 

MONTROSE    COUNTY 

Chuchuru  Bros 

Faxton  Family 
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30.746 
21, 147 
20, 147 


20, 147 


29,  598 
24.  730 
21.823 


76. 151 


38.809 
33.  619 
25.  969 
20.093 


118.490 


58.  848 
54,411 
34,647 
28,470 
25,  922 
23,699 
21,  130 
20.011 

267. 138 


25.  152 
20. 245 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


45. 397 


MORGAN    COUNTY 


Raymond  H.  Roark- 
Andrew  Blake 


28.  018 
25,849 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) .         63, 867 


OTERO   COUNTY 

Hlghllne  Canal  Co 

PHILLIPS   COUNTY 

Deden,  Inc 

Schneller  Farms,  Inc 

Robert  L.  Gerk 


42.940 


27,611 
26.  747 
26.  226 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  _        80,  584 


PUEBLO  COUNTY 

R.  Lewis  Fillmore 


RIO   BLANCO  COUNTY 


Etchart  Bros. 
Nick  Theos... 


24, 912 
20,463 


Peace  Cattle  Corp. 

Three  Rs  Inc 

Ewell   Farms 


Total  Payees  in  County  (3) . 

BOtJTT   COUNTY 

Maneotls  Sheep  Co 


45.376 


37, 262 


SAGUACHE   COUNTY 

McMahon  Bullington 


22,  555 


SAN    MIGUEL   COUNTY 

Hughes  Bros.,  Inc 


33.  624 


SEDGWICK    COUNTY 


Wm.  Stretesky.  Inc. 
Ricker  Farms.  Inc.. 
Hodges  &  Sons 


30.981 
21,006 
20,  352 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

WASHINGTON    COtJNTY 

Alfred  Ward  and  Son 

Floyd  Starlln 


72,339 


75,  017 
29,  708 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .       104,  725 


WELD    COUNTY 

J.  Burton  Tuttle 

Monfort  Packing  Company  — 

Larry  Rule 

Buckeye  Land  ft  Livestock — 

Box  Elder  Sheep  Co 

Lyle  V.  Cooksey 

Jean  Eichheim 

E.  E.  Poster  ft  Sons,  Inc 

Albert  Allison 

Walter  John  Peters 


PROWERS   COUNTY 

C.  H.  Fletcher 49,  787 

X.  Y.  Ranch  Co 44,  819 

Heath  ft  Son  ft  Turpin,  Inc 42,966 

C.  E.  Wlllhlte 39,493 

L.  W.  BaUey 38,  644 

Howard  A.  Ragsdale 38,318 

C.  A.  ft  Robert  Barth 37.464 

Reyher  Farms 36,178 

Jack  Herrin 30,717 

J.  Marvin  WUlhite- 29,805 

C.  Hart  Farms,  Inc 29,  696 

Frank  Duvall 29,  570 

J.  Wlllhlte  and  Son 29,  497 

Curtis   Duvall 28.787 

Sun  Vue.  Inc 27.  434 

Eugene  Rundell 24.306 

J.  G.  Prelsser 23,  300 

Dorenkamp  Farms,  Inc 23,077 

George  E.  Holmes 21,019 

Creamer  Ranch 20.  712 

William  ft  Sam  Grasmlck 20, 181 


Total  payees  In  county  (21)       666,  770 


27,  772 


Total     payees     In     county 
(10)    

YUMA    COUNTY 

Leonard  L.  R.  Dutton 

Thomas  Brophy 

Loren  Dickson  ft  Sons,  Inc 

Chester   Whomble 

Ralph  ft  Jack  Bowman 

Robert  Poltz 

Henry  Wiltfang 

George  W.  Wlngfield 

Ray  Max  WUey 

Edward    Trautman 


107. 167 
78.  178 
47.  128 
44,247 
35,  679 
24,  730 
22,  780 
20.  257 
20,112 
20,004 


420. 282 


40.686 
34,622 
32.  036 
28.  825 
28.017 
23,660 
22,  724 
21,606 
21,557 
20.066 


Total     payees     In     county 

(10)    -..      273,698 


Total      payees      in      State 

(175) 5,478,430 


GLADES    COUNTY 

Arbank  Farms,  Inc 

John   Tiedtke 

Click  Farms,  Inc 

Lykes  Bros.,  Inc 

Hlcpochee  Farms 

J.  E.  Frlerson 

R.  D.  Yoder 

Moore  Farms 


25751 

24,  755 
23,682 
21,  135 


Total  payees  In  county  (7).  1,611,444 


JACKSON    COUNTY 

J.  G.  Williams 


PALM    BEACH   COUNTY 


21.  163 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Florida 

ALACHUA    COUNTY 

A.  E.  ft  R.  E.  Summers 20,304 


Gulf  ft  Western  Food  Prod.  Co... 

Talisman   Sugar   Corp 

Florida  Sugar  Corp 

S.  N.  Knight  Sons,  Inc 

Closter  Farms.  Inc 

A.  Duda  Sons,  Inc 

New  Hope  Sugar  Co 

716  Farms  Ltd 

Billy  Rogers  Farms 

Wedgworth  Farms  Inc 

Double  D  Ranch  Inc 

Seminole  Sugar  Corp 

Fla    AT    Land    Corp 

C.    A.    Thomas 

Sam  Senter  Farms  Inc 

Hatton   Brothers  Inc 

Trucane   Sugar   Corp 

Eastgate  Farms  Inc 

South  Bay  Growers  Inc 

Vandergrlft  WLMS  FMS  Inc 

J.  T.  Boynton  F^rms  Inc 

Vinegar  Bend  Farms  Inc 

Okeechobee  Farms  Co 

F.  W.  Farms  Inc 

Hayes  Quackenbush  Inc 

Harley  Watson  Farms 

Flava  Farms  Inc 

Stein  Sugar  Farms  Inc 

Camayen  Farms 

Miami  Sod  Co 

Chase  Company 

Manatee  Plantations  Inc 

Brown  Sugar  Corp 

R.   W.   Bishop 

Valentine  Farms  Inc 

Robert  C.  Hatton  Inc 

W.  H.  Vann  Inc 

Hooker  Jones  Co 

E.  L.  Parker--- 


58, 458 
49. 846 
46.  321 
30.866 
27.  924 
27, 071 
32. 015 
20,  176 


Total  payees  In  county  (8).       282,677 


HENDRY    COUNTY 

US  Sugar   Corp 1,267.401 

OV  Land  Co 81.325 

A.  F.  Saunders,  Inc 66,557 

M.  L.  Bishop 36,589 


698, 801 
421,249 
221,664 
163,  805 
163,407 
153,  347 
124.  104 
107,  796 
86,965 
84, 587 
80,  689 
79,822 
79,446 
74.568 
73,  082 
72.  155 
70,  962 
69.  989 
68,  207 
61,  178 
54,273 
44,894 
40,540 
39,  702 
38.371 
33.902 
33.701 
30.  620 
28.  381 
28,  325 
28,  240 
27,  869 
25,283 
24,584 
22, 925 
21,754 
21,680 
21,317 
20,446 


Total  payees  in  county  (39) .  3, 542,  530 


DANTA    BOS  A    COUNTY 


J.  E.  Golden 

J.  W.  Bauldree 

Lem  Strickland 

Wayne  Godwin 

Jpmes  Thomas,  Jr 

Paul   S.   Golden 

Lewie  F.  Smith 

N.  L.  Golden 

W.  T.  Stewart 

Willie  H.  Jones 

Luke  Golden 

Adone  J.  Lloyd,  Jr 

Woodrow  John  Cooley. 


52.  196 
60,  922 
48.  380 
36.  693 
28.  696 
28.  070 
27,  442 
26,  071 
25,  278 
24.  339 
23.  386 
21.604 
21.  102 


Total     payees     In     county 

(13) 414,179 


Total  payees  in  State  (69)  .-  5,  792,  297 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Georgia 

BAKER   COUNTY 

Newberry  Angus  Farms,  Inc. 


BALDWIN   COUNTY 

Albert  L.  Tanner 


BARROW   COUNTY 


P,  R.  Smith. 


21, 

160 

26, 

107 

30, 

596 

25752 
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ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Georgia — Contlnuad 

BARTOW   COUNTT 

W.  p.  Lanier 45.151 

H.  E.  Harris 44,256 

Robert    Dabbs 34,718 

Ivan    Evans-- 33,589 

Noblo   Maxwell 33,327 

J.  C.  Evans 32.439 

Smith  Gin  Company 27.  595 

J.  M.  Maxwell/W.  Smith 25,  567 

Neal  C.  Dabbs 24,  074 

George  Cagle 23,845 

Bobby  Maxwell.-- 23,837 

Glean   Nelson 23.394 

WUlUm  Carl  MaxweU 23,  026 

Howell   L.   Smith 21,716 

Joe  O.  Brandon,  Jr 20,948 

ToUl  payees  In  county  ( 16) .  437, 482 

BEN   HUX  COrNTT 

J.  H.  Dormlny.  Jr-- 23.741 

Royce    Williams 21.382 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  -.  45, 123 


BLXCKLET  COUNTT 

Carlton    Lawson 38,751 

Pour  County  Farming  Co 34,  188 

W.  H.   Hill- 31.439 

Theo.    Williams-- 27,279 

J.  W.  and  W.  A.  Meadows 25.997 

Jerry     Dykes . 24,551 

Allentown  Warehouse  Company..  23,  944 

Charles    WUllams..- - 23.760 

MarTln     Trice 21,227 


Total  payees  In  county  (9).       251. 136 


BROOKS  COT7NTT 

H.  R.  Crosby - -..  38.079 

BURKE  COUNTT 

B.  G.  Collins 60.634 

Eliz.  O.   Barefleld 58.275 

James    Beall 57.307 

J.  H.  Rowland 51, 189 

Ray    Delaigle 50.639 

Kitchen    and   Ijand 60.375 

R.    L.    '.Vebster.-- ._  49,254 

T.  R.   Rowland--- 45,779 

Frank  C.  Griffin - 4U939 

A.    H.    Sandeford 39,476 

H.    W.    Mobley 37,663 

Q.    U     Lively--- - 37.639 

Qulnton    Rodgers 35,653 

W.   T.    McBride--- _  35.412 

J.    B.    Walden _.  34,084 

R.  L.  Quick.- 34,057 

W.    R.    Chance--- 33.639 

Porter   W.   CardweU 32.034 

Paul    Shivers 31,965 

Alvin    Roberson- 31.906 

Farrls  L.   Wren 30,441 

Jlmmle  R.  Robinson.-". 28,878 

Julian   H.    Johnson.^ 28,835 

Irvln     Reeves 28.530 

O.  F.  Agerton.  Jr 27.781 

Lamar  Prescott 26.975 

Jtje   C    LewLs.   Jr 24,605 

B.    K.    Anderson 23,341 

Marvin     Roberson 23,  127 

Caroyln  Dixon 23,  780 

George  F.  Williams 22.  137 

Hammond  Blanchard 22,055 

J.   O.   Gates 21.578 

Roy   R.    Dixon 21.318 

David    M.    HUl _  21,129 

U.    H.   Slkes 20.776 


Total  payees  In  county  (36) .  1. 242,  90S 


CALROtnf   COUNTT 

Chauncy   Taylor 

David    Bruner 

J,   S.  Coward   Jr 

Ralph  M.  Jordan  Jr 

J.  R.  Brooks 

Total  payees  In  county  (5). 

CARKOLI.   COUNTT 

J.    R.    Walker 

CLAY    COUNTT 

Jack  Hattaway 

J.    D.   Thursby 

Coy  Isler  &  Sons 

Total  payees  la  county  (3). 

coLQurrr  countt 

Samuel  P.  Brewer 

Donald    Parker 

Jacob    Summerlln 

Jimmy  Strickland 

Horace    Parker 

L.  L.  Tucker 

R.  C.  Moss 

Joe    Parker 

Donald  Simmons 

William  L.  Whitfield 

R.  L.  Carr 

Homer  C.  Lewis 

J.    H.   Ivey 

Total  payees  In  county  (13)  . 

COWETA  COUNTT 

W.  J.  Estes 

Prank  Wilkinson.  Jr 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .. 

CRISP  COUNTY 

Noel  Williams 

Farrow    Baker 

Owen  Bagwell 

W.  H.  Williams 

H.  E.  Bridges.  Jr 

L.  E.  Williams.  Jr. 

Malcolm  Lilly 

W.  H.  Barry 

J.  R.  Barry.  Jr 

G.  E.  McCay 

H.  W.  McKlnney 

Charles  Bagwell 

C.  W.  Williams 

John  F.  Haynle 

J.  R.  Barry.  Sr 

L.  M.  Smith 

Harold    Jackson 

W.  T.  &  L,  C.  Greene 

B.  C.  &  M.  C.  McKlnney 

J.  R.  Dowdy.  Jr 

Harold    Collins 

R.   M.   McKlnney 

Total  payees  In  county  (22)  _ 

DODGE    COUNTY 

Jal^es  J.  MulUs 

Norman    Hardy 

Wilton    Woodard 

S.  C.  Cadwell 

Candler  Farms 

Doyle  Ya'A-n 

Watson    Hardy 

Stuckey  Tlmberland,   Inc 

Total  payees  In  county  (8). 

DOOLY    COUNTY 

Asbury  Wright 

Ralph    Bowen 

Richard  Doster 

Madison  B.  Coley.  Jr 

William   Lloyd   Home,   Jr 

RHA  McCleskey,  Jr 


-SENATE                        July  27,  1972 

Eugene    McCleskey 58,  245 

43,  233  Alton  Draughon 68,  068 

41,715  J.  D.  Lockerman,  Jr 67.771 

30  228  Clint  Shugart 66.948 

24.117  W.C.Griggs 56,338 

21,  741  Herbert   E.   Roney 55,  550 

! Van  Peavy .-  55,112 

161.034  Ben  T.  Ambrose 54,989 

— ■  Anderson  Reed 53,917 

Ike    Everett 52.629 

F.   H.   Sparrow 52.  583 

•'"'  "^"^  R.L.Calhoun 52.559 

Warren   Taylor 52,258 

Leon    Broome 50,873 

29,000  Tippett    Peavy 50.254 

26,707  Millard  Peavy — .  47,220 

21,134  J.W.Sanders 46,754 

W.G.Smith 46.149 

76,841  J    p    West 45,852 

==^  Ossie  T.  Spradley.  Jr 45.  061 

Ellis  H.  Davis 44.447 

34.584  Carl  Bowen 44,056 

31,487  Rudolph  Royal .-  43,161 

31,436  Clarence  R.  Bodrey 42.876 

30,  508  W.  R.  Jackson,  Jr 40,  973 

30,448  Herbert  Sallba 39.919 

29,382  W.  G.  Joiner 38,675 

26,337  Carl  P.  Williams 38.288 

24,709  J.   W.   Sparrow 37,920 

23,922  Raymond  Davis 35,339 

21,820  William  Harvey  Cross,  Sr 35,102 

21,349  C.   V.   Cross- 35,100 

21,025  Bonnie    Evridge 34,362 

20,582  Marcus  Evridge 34,362 

Horace  West 33.672 

347,589  Bamon  L.  Hill 33.241 

Mercer  Porter... 32.877 

Danny    West 32.669 

43  245  Marvin   Capus   Jones 32,382 

2i' 773  Roy  Noble  Co 32.312 

'  Otha  Peavy 32,  188 

65  018  Marion  A.  Thompson 31,777 

.  Lee  Bailey.  Jr 31.133 

Marshall  Davis 30,691 

Ronney  Ledford 30.363 

KRKA^  Glen  J.  Burton 30,363 

Ko  100  Clinton   B.  Thompson 29,198 

^q'A«o  Dewltt  Clewls 28.560 

oo^n  Marion  A.  Thompson,  Jr 28.192 

In'^Io  ^-  ■^-  Evridge 27.812 

oS'If^  ■^°'*'*   S-   Williams 27.652 

oI'qcb  ^'^-   ^-   Groves 27.243 

36.868  jj    L.  Bowen 27,063 

36.804  L.  M.  Joiner 27.005 

oo«  JPDeloach 25.924 

32.255  Lamar    Smith 24,723 

31,766  Qary   Peavy __ 24,545 

30,472  Cliff  West,  Jr 24,174 

28.  727  James  Kmard 24,  160 

28,066  J.  o.  Cross,  Jr.- 23.669 

27,468  Raymond   E.   Nutt 23.042 

25.987  Claude    Bowen 23.029 

25.513  James  M.  Moore 23.002 

24.801  William  Andrew  Sparrow 22.986 

23.640  J.  B.  Ryner 22.967 

21.721  p    £    Thompson 22,721 

20.030  Walter  Franklin  Cason 21.875 

— D.   W.   Smith 21.402 

774.521  J.  D.  WiUiford 21.182 

'-^=  T.    H.    Robertson 21,052 

Ernest  L.  Taylor.-- 21,008 

65,782  Charles  Bowen 20,976 

38.012  L.  L.  Minor.  Sr 20.838 

28,455  O.M.Ellis 20.551 

26.672  Donald  W.  Peavy 20.400 

26.475  

25. 864  Total     payees     In     county 

21,306  (81)    3,040.670 

20.  958                                                                        =  -— ^ 

EARLY    COUNTY 

2^3,  524  singletary  Farms 50.695 

"  J.  E.  Tabb 36.333 

Eversoa  Farms 31,451 

64.476  G.  S.  Pickle 27.519 

61,742  Leonard  White 27.160 

61.249  H.L.Martin 25,776 

61,046  

59.132                 Total  payees  in  county  (6)  -  198,934 

58, 896  : 
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ZXBERT   COUNTT 

Ralph  King 34,090 

S.  N.  Brown 31, 196 

Calvin    Hill 29,402 

R.  A.  lavenson 26,381 

H.  L.  Addison. 20, 197 

Total  payees  In  county  (6).  140, 166 
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JENKINS   COUNTT 

Charles  W.  Lanier —  36,  743 

Buck   Brlnson 27,248 

T.  L.  Black — - 24,  852 

W.  R.  Roberts —  21,309 

VlrgU  H.  Black 21,090 

Total  payees  In  county  (5)  -  131.  242 


BHANUSI.   COUNTT 

John  E.  Whetsell 24.774 

Billy    Walden 24.230 

H.  L.  Wlmberly 21,  790 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  _  70, 794 

FI.OTD   COUNTT 

Jerry  Looney 34,  292 

LoveU   Bros. 25,602 

A.  A,  Looney 25,361 

L.  G,  Evans -  25.047 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) .  110, 292 

rSANKI^IN    COITNTT 

Thomas  H.  Cheek 60.050 

GLASCOCK   COUNTT 

John  Everett  Hadden 25,  767 

Murray  Hadden _ 23,090 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  48, 847 


JOHNSON    COtTNTT 

Tarver    Price 44,949 

W.  R.  &  J.  L.  Jackson.. 33.047 

E.  L.  Price.  Jr 23,858 

John  H.  Powell 20,419 


GORDON   COTTNTT 

Dwlght  B.  Greeson.-^ 22,564 

GRADT    COUNTT 

E.  E.  NUon 23.  124 

HANCOCK   COUNTT 

L.  S.  McDonald 26.690 

RABT  COUNTT 

Hubert  Cheek,  Jr 67, 210 

L.  M.  York 46,  623 

Kenneth  Tork 24, 442 

Hugh  D.   McLane 21,097 

Charles    Cheek... 21.031 


Total  payees  in  county  (5)  .  170, 303 

HOUSTON  COUNTT 

Clinton  M,  Heath 66,897 

Robert  C.  Richards 38,006 

W.  V.  Brannen 36,716 

Charlie  T.  Kersey 33,412 

Ounn  Farms 32,074 

0,  T.  Kersey,  Jr 31, 192 

Wendell  J.  Kersey 20,328 

Total  payees  In  county  (7) .  247. 634 

IRWIN  COUNTT 

Othello  Hudson.. 22.693 

JEFT  DAVIS  COUNTT 

Vernon   Williams... 20.347 

JEFFERSON  COUNTT 

Bryants  Incorporated 67.814 

G.  C.  and  Johnny  McOahee 48. 746 

Julian  Streeter 41,900 

Judson  McNair 39.240 

R.  J.  Jone-.-. 35.881 

Harry  and  A.  P.  Jones 31,464 

Lewis  Alford 30,009 

T.  B.  Kelly  EsUte 28.966 

Paul  and  Larry  Cobb 27,433 

Jlmmle   Hancock 26,879 

W.  P.  Smith  and  Sons 2C,  700 

P.  A.  Rheney.. 26.601 

Lule  Oodowns -  34.780 

A.  H.  Braswell -  34.619 

R.  M.  Samples,  Jr 32,  913 

WUliam  J.  Lamb 21.136 

S.  W.  McNair. 21,096 


Itotal  payees  In  county  ( 17) .      535, 966 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

135. 076 

Lonnle  Wesley  Tabb 

Curtis   Williams 

30.214 
31.939 

Total  payees  In  county  (S)  - 

•a.  IS* 

MrrCRZLL  COUNTT 

Ronald  Thompson 30,660 

H.  G.  McGahee 21,811 

Norman  L.  Cox.. 20,  838 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)  .         73, 309 


Total  payees  in  county  (4) .  122,  273 

LAUKBNS    COUNTT 

W.  A.  Rountree^ 65.331 

W.  H.  Lovett 52.429 

Ed  Roche 34.471 

Marshall  R.  Lord. 31.033 

Jack    Cook.. 30. 183 

Estate  of  E.  B.  Claxton  Dec 27. 137 

Herman  L.Hall 27.052 

William  Slade 26.929 

B.  Moorman  and  B.  F.  Watson 23,  751 

Thomas  J.  and  Ray  Walker 23, 285 

Ervln    Lovett 22.606 

H.  L.  Harper 21.627 

Total     payees     in     county 

(12)    385,834 

LXB   COUNTT 

Plez  Hardin 48,357 

Gelse  Usry -  23,972 

Wllmar  Timber  Corp 20, 422 

Total     payees     in     county 

(3)    92,751 

MACON   COUNTT 

Ralph  Raper -  41,631 

S.  H.  Bryan,  Jr. 31,924 

Don  Hunslcker 31,601 

B.  B.  Murph  Estate 28,096 

Malatchie  Farm. 27,216 

Hixon  Guest. 26,673 

Pelton  Riddle. 26.647 

F.  A.  Blcks  Estate 25. 177 

Harp    Farms. 25,098 

C.  J.  Harp,  Jr 23.  762 

Mack  Ham 23.609 

Buck  Creek  Farms 22,  357 

P.  W.  Smith 21. 101 

Walter   Poisllng .-  20.726 

Gordon  Sutton 20.289 

Total     payees     In     county 

(16)    395.507 

MADISON   COXTIfTT 

Whitehead   Farms 53.344 

MARION    COI7MTT 

Thomas   Miller 41.863 

M'DXTFFIX   COUNTT 

George    Reeves 36.700 

James  E.  Harrison 22,854 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  _  49. 554 


MERIWETHER   COUNTT 

A.  G.  Estes.  Inc 61.676 

Gay  and  Keith 47.903 

W.  R.  Amall 35.497 


MORGAN    COUNTT 

Bamett  H.  Malcom 59,241 

Bonny    Shepherd 52.326 

E.  A.   Hanson 39.375 

Eugene  &  Marvin  Ruark 37,535 

Bennie  Malcom 32.892 

Bonnie   Hawk 31,346 

Brown  &  Wells 29,691 

Joe    Whltlock 28,467 

H.  D.  Thomas 20,144 


Total  payees  In  county  (9) .       331. 017 


NEWTON    COUNTT 


Garland  Kilgore. 
J.  H.  Anderson.. 


36, 879 
32.  547 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .         69, 426 


OCONEE   COUNTY 

F.  P.  Dickens,  Jr 48  440 

Joe  D.  Murrow 34.749 

Fred  W.  Dickens.. - 26.768 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) .  108.  957 

OCLXTUOaPE   COUNTT 

Carl  C.  Culbertson 51.883 

PEACH    COUNTT 

Marlon  Maddox 33,339 

M.  A.  Burnett  *  Son 25.111 

Bateman  Co.,  Inc 20.  258 

Total  payees  In  county  (3).  78,706 


PIKE   COUNTY 

R.  D.  Crawford 29,434 

Floyd  TtUTier 21.033 

Cochran  Caldwell 20,579 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .  71,  046 

POLK   COUNTT 

Geston  Womack 27.203 

PULASXI  COUNTT 

John  W.  Dawson 75. 401 

B.  E.  Dunaway 44, 393 

W,  8.  Dunaway.. 42,460 

R.  F.  Dunaway. 42.  459 

O.  L.  Mays 35.  548 

J.  H.  Anderson 27.348 

L.  V.  Peavy.  Sr 36.528 

J.  T.  Sparrow 36, 839 

H.  X.  Dunaway 25,436 

Lorln  e.  WUllams 33,183 

George  P.   Anderson 22,643 

A.  L.  Dunaway 21.667 

Donald    Gregory 20.817 

TOUl  payees  in  county  (13) .  433.  707 

QXrtTMAn  COUNTT 

Sunny  View  Farms 22.970 

EANDOLPH  COUNTT 

Grubbs   Bros 36.867 

E.  E.  Morris --  34.982 

James  Riley  Curry,  Jr.. .-  37.007 

Melvln   H.   Peavy 21.552 

Reid     Andrews 20.223 

Total  payees  In  county  (61 .  140,  721 


RICHMOND  COUNTT 

R,  A.  McKlmurray,  Jr .-  30,  733 

R.  8.  Auldrklg* -  33.450 

Wayne  Rhodes.. 30.375 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -  78,  558 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay-  Pirkle  Farms. 
ments  of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding  J.  P.  Glbbs.. 
loans — Geor  j7ta^:;ontlnued 

SCREVEN  COT7NTT 

Paul  K.  Newton- - -  32.916 

Melbourne    Godbee 30,577 

Millhaven    Co 29,385 

G.   L.    Rouse 24.909 

T.  V.  Parker 24,672 

R.  E.  Oliver.  Jr 23.127 

W.   P.   Sanders 20,207 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

TWIGGS  COtJNTT 

Sam  Floyd  Sr 

Charlie    Faulk 

M.  S.  Faulk. 

Alton  V.  White,  Jr 


Total  payees  in  county  (7)  .       185,  793 


SEMINOLX   COUNTY 

Raymond  Odom 


48.649 


STEWART   COUNTY 

W.  C.  Bradley,  Co 

M.  J.  Lane 

Johnnie  F.  Giles 


80.482 
37.  256 
21,308 


Total  payees  in  county  (8).       139,046 


SUMTER   COTTHTY 


J.  C.  Jones 

Floyd  J.  Prazier 

Newcomb   Farm 

John    G.    Prazier 

Pittman    Turner   Farm. 

Hlxon   Guest 

W.  C.  Cornwell 

T.  E.  Stephens,  Jr 

George   E.   Daniel 

Roy   P.    Daniel 

NeiU   Hodges 


39, 826 
39,  202 
39, 120 
34,  316 
26.  356 
25,  799 
24.801 
22.  079 
21,119 
21.119 
20,400 


Total     payees     In     county 
(11)    

TAYLOR  COUNTY 

D.  W.  Payne,  Jr 

Ed   Richardson 

R.  C.  Barrow 

E.  H.   Swearingen 

E.  B.  Swearingen 

WiUard    Brunson 

T.  W.  Taunton 


314. 136 


39, 934 
38,  626 
38.  222 
34.  338 
34,  338 
25.  999 
24.  493 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) 

TERRELL  COUNTY 

WUbur  Gamble 

W.  K.  Jones 

Wylle   McLendon,   Jr. 

Huson    Brim 

Ray   Christie 

Alston   Brothers 

W.  H.  McLendon 

Peatherfleld  Parma  Inc 

Chlckasawhatchee  Farm 

Daniel  Brothers 

B.  C.  Arthur 

R.  T.  Brim. 

W.  J.   Martin 

Lavonne    Speir 

Don    Bridges 

Isaac  Morris  Chambless 


235, 960 


67, 
60. 
51. 
33, 
32. 
31, 
31, 
29, 
27, 
24, 
23. 
23, 
22, 
21. 
21, 
20, 


489 
647 
404 
236 
897 
717 
169 
339 
051 
751 
958 
S72 
583 
331 
248 
210 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 16)  .   522. 591 


THOMAS  COUNTY 

Oriffln  Farms  Inc 

S.  R.  Bryant — 

C.  M.  Anderson 

Julius  Chastaln 


Total  payees  in  county  (4) 

TOOMBS  COUNTY 


J  p.  Gordy- 


TREUTLEN  COUNTY 

Manning  Mimbs 


TURNER  COUNTY 

Kenneth   Smith 


WALTON    COUNTY 


Alex    Harden 

T.  J.  Chandler 

T.  H.  Adcock 

Robert  B.  Chandler.. 

Carl  Lemonds 

M.  W.  Parmer 

Robert  M.  Hawk 

Byron    Mitchem 

Robbie  Adcock 

John  Everett 

Juanita   Johnson 

H.  A.  Malcom 

Garyel  D.  Malcom 

C.  R.  Brown 

Bennie  R.  Anderson. 


40.  620 
36,  386 
22.896 
22,  516 

122, 416 


20.  287 


WARREN    COUNTY 

Guy  H.  Shivers,  Jr 

Donald  F.  Palmer 

Quality  Crops,  Inc 

Harrison  Farms 


33.  327 


32.460 


WASHINGTON    COUNTY 


E.  B.  Price -- 

L.  A.  Garrett 

Washington  Ginning  Co. 

OUmore  Bros 

Olen  Price 

Arthur  Hartley  and  Son. 

Jewell  Bridges 

Ernest  C.  Smith 

C.  W.  Harrison 

B.  W.  Lord 


Total  payees  In  county  (10) . 

WEBSTER    COUNTY 


O.  W.  Jones. 


WHEELER    COUNTY 


J.  M.  Johnson. 


WILCOX    COUNTY 

CecU  L.  Bagwell... 

William  Worley 

D.  F.  Veal 

Marcus  Reeves 

Whelchel  &  Whelchel 


21,537 
20, 899 


74,896 


34.  286 
25,  647 
21,904 
21.050 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .       102,  887 


53,962 
45,716 
38,353 
37,319 
34. 859 
32.981 
30,164 
26,  121 
25,  079 
24,  967 
24,318 
24,  259 
24,  248 
23,704 
20,  904 


Hutchinson  Sugar  Co.  Ltd 555,863 

Pioneer  Mill  Co.,  Ltd 465, 171 

Kahuku  Plantation  Co 458,271 

Lihue   Plantation  Co.  Ltd 454, 140 

Kekaha  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 428, 194 

Mauna  Kea  Sugar  Co.  Inc 407,204 

Kohala   Sugar   Co 378,251 

Honokaa  Sugar  Co 365,742 

Hawaiian   Agricultural   Co 365,265 

Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co 364,377 

Laupahoehoe  Sugar  Co 338,917 

Grove  Farm  Co.  Inc 330,444 

Hamakua  Mill  Co 320,427 

Olokele   Sugar   Co 408,831 

Walluku  Sugar  Co 296.999 

McBryde  Sugar  Co.  Ltd 293,908 

Puna  Sugar  Co.  Ltd 245,448 

Paauhau  Sugar  Co.  Ltd 213,583 

Kllauea  Sugar  Co.  Ltd 201.274 

Gay  and  Robinson 176,527 

Robert  M.  Yamada 31,325 

K.  Mizuno  and  Sons  Inc 20,880 


Total  payees  in  county  (24)  .  9, 125, 149 


Total  payees  In  State  (24)  ..  9, 125, 149 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 15)  .       466, 954 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Idaho 

ADA   COUNTY 

Carl  E.  Nicholson  and  Sons 42,  960 


51,912 

51,593  Dale  Koester 

40,  572  Hugh  E.  McGulre. 

27,  878  E.  L.  Chrlstensen 


BANNOCK    COUNTY 


27,113 
25, 425 
22,  723 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .       171, 955 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  -         75, 261 


61,139 
43,  796 
38,  956 
36,  692 
32,  035 
24,744 
22, 319 
21,  579 
21,497 
20,  769 


BEAR    LAKE    COUNTY 

Demar    Romrell 


20,217 


BENEWAH    COUNTY 

George  B.  Mills,  Jr 


27.  233 


BINGHAM   COUNTY 


323, 416 


26.  655 


23,  677 


39,  087 
34.  116 
28.  145 
24.048 
23,  907 


J.  Walt  Vanderford 

D.  &  D.  Parks  Ptrshp 

Lloyd  Stolworthy,  Inc 

Pahl  Ruff  Ptrshp 

Lenard  Schrltter 

Matsuura  Bros.  Co.,  Inc. 

Rsllng  River  Ranches 

Cooks  Heglar  Ranch 

J.  Stolworthy  &  Son 

Simplot  Industries 

Stroscheln   Ranches 

Wallace  W.  Drlscoll 

Vincent  R.  Benson 

Chester   Wahlen 

C.  Leslie  Williams. 

Welland  A.  Hansen 


61,946 
55, 477 
39,460 
38,447 
37,  707 
37,634 
29,957 
27,461 
26, 172 
24,684 
24,482 
23,444 
22,  933 
22,  581 
22,511 
21,239 


Total  payees  In  county  (16)       516,  035 


Total  payees  In  county  (5)  .       149,  303 


BLAINE    COUNTY 

Campbell  Land  &  Livestock  Co.. 

BONNEVILLE    COUNTY 


WORTH    COUNTY 

C.  R.  Cross 

Cecil  L.  James 

Isaac  Hall 

Lenwood  Sutton 

J.  T.  Carlton 


Total  payees  in  county  (5) . 


25,  427 
24.  429 
21.448 
20.  650 
20.  190 


112.144 


Total  payees  In  State  (450)  .   14, 532, 825 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — Hawaii 

HAWAII    COUNTY 

Hawaiian  Com.  &  Sugar  Co 1.277.725 

Oahu  Sugar  Co.  Ltd 826,333 


Jess  Croft  &  Son 

E.   Bud   Johnson 

Snake  River  Equipment  Co.. 
Karl  Brown  &  Merle  Brown. 

Weeks  Brothers  &  Sons 

Clements  &  Jackson 

Thompson  Sheep  Co 

J.  R.  Hays  &  Son,  Inc 

Elmer  N.  Jensen 

Lrnest  Martin 

Schwieder  Brothers 

George  Lovell 

L.  B.  Holden  Farm  Co 

Jack  Tliomas 

Lynn   Brown 


37.  704 


56, 050 
54.746 
44.  701 
35,300 
34,  376 
34,  100 
32.  986 
28.  620 
28.  094 
27.  274 
25.  889 
25.  730 
25.  297 
24,  529 
20.717 


Total  payees  in  county  (15)  -       498,  409 
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BOUNDARY    COUNTY 

Tucker  Farms  Inc. 26,732 

CANYON    COUNTY 

Farm  Development  Corp 98,646 

Walter  C.  Russell 40,550 

Elmer  H.  Tlegs 29,  805 

Glenn  Allen  and  David  Allen 28,246 

Nampa  International,  Inc 2'..  617 

Kondo  Farms,  Inc 27,  576 

Arlo  Smith 25,  801 

Kenneth  Tlegs  and  Sons,  Inc 24,766 

Allen  T.  Noble 24,  486 

Lawrance  V.  Gray 24,341 

Skogsberg  Sky  Ranch 23,  203 

Allen  I.  Noble  Farms,  Inc 22,  781 

Pintler  and  Son 21,  695 

BasU  Aldecoa 21,423 

David  C.  Spencer 20,578 

Total     payees     In     county 

(15)    461,513 

CARIBOU   COUNTY 

Dette,    Inc 45,885 

Don  C.  Rlgby  Family  Ptn 38,  408 

Prank    Jouglard- .-  22.830 

King  Creek  Grazing  Assn 20, 178 

Don   C.   Looele— 20,166 

Total     payees     In     county 

(5)    - 147,467 

CASSIA   COX7NTY 

R.  C.  Rich  Sheep  Co 62,202 

Heglar  Ranch,  Inc , 54,029 

Parr  Bros.,  Inc 48,919 

Riviera  Farms,  Inc 44,  284 

Pickett  Ranch  and  Sheep  Co 38.039 

Anderson    Bros 34,551 

Raymond  H.  Johnson 34, 152 

Cold  Springs  Farm 31,397 

Vernon    Rehn 28,467 

Gorrlnge  Bros.. 26,237 

Rex  Taylor 24,569 

Grant    Glorfleld 21,321 

Crltchfleld  Land  &  Lvstk 21,  313 

John  Basterrechea 20,664 

Total     payees     In     county 

(14)    490,144 

CLARK   COUNTY 

D.  V.  Hagenbarth  Est. 31, 186 

Idaho  Ag  Experiment  Station 25,766 

Laird  and  Jones,  Inc 24, 122 

Cockeye  Land  and  Lvst 23,  103 

Blaine  Grover 20, 142 

Total     payees     In     county 

(5)    — 124,319 

ELMORE   COUNTY 

Simplot  Livestock  Co..  Inc 91.  471 

Eugene  Swenson 41, 130 

Hammett  Livestock  Co 39,  521 

BUI   Smith 28,142 

Robert  Blanksma 27,462 

Wayne  M.  Hodson 25,  896 

P.  W.  Bennett  and  Son,  Inc 25,055 

Plying  H.  Farms 24,  941 

M.  L.  Investment  Co 23,  630 


Total  payees  In  county  (9)  .       327,  248 


rRANKLIN    COUNTY 

Evan  O.  KoUer 23,661 

FREMONT   COUNTY 

Siddoway  Sheep  Co.,  Inc 34.890 

Max  D.  Parkinson  and  Son,  Inc 28,913 

Parrel  Black  Ranches,  Inc 25, 499 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


89,302 


CEM  COUNTY 

Highland  Lvstk  &  Land  Co 33.  248 

GOODINC   COUNTY 

Ralph  Faulkner  Land,  Inc 56,449 

Idaho  Hereford  Ranch 47,300 

Arkoosh  &  Zldan,  Inc 39,  671 

Jones/Sandy  Livestock  Co 26,  592 

Josephine    Astorqula 20,869 

Total  payees  In  county  (5)  _  190, 881 


IDAHO  COUNTY 

George   E.   Wilson 34.719 

James  Green 33,704 

Roy   Green,   Jr 33,704 

John    McBoyle 21,609 

Hauger  Ranches,  Inc 21.  092 

Norman  Dean 20,824 

Cornelius   Baune 20,443 

T.  E.  Robinson 20,002 


Total  payees  in  county  (8) .       206,  097 


JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

Brownings,  Inc 35,906 

Wm.  A.  Munnell 31,  587 

Walker  &  Oneltlng 27,  580 

Ball   Bros 26,846 

Orle  W.  Roblson 20, 425 

Total  payees  in  county  (6)  .  142,  344 

KOOTENAI  COtlNTY 

Drechsel   Bros 26,043 

LATAH  COUNTY 

Gary  Morris 36,313 

Jensen  Bros 21,811 


Total  ftayees  In  county  (2)  .  47, 124 

LEWIS  COUNTY 

Joe  Lux 33,  273 

Joe  Wagner 29,857 

Aubrey  Pratt 22,762 

W.  W.  Riggers  &  Sons 22,  070 

Richard  Renner 21,356 


Total  payees  In  county  (5)  129,318 

LINCOLN   COUNTY 

Oneidas,     Inc 29,963 

MADISON    COUNTY 

Parkinson  Farms,  Inc 34,  797 

Howard  and  Robinson 30,589 

Jensen  Brothers 28,  580 

O.  J.  Neeley  Ranch,  Inc 27,487 

Summers  Bros 27, 144 

Webster  Deep  WeU  Farm,  Inc 25.878 

Ed  S.  Covington 21,711 

Val  Schwendlman 20,458 

Ricks  Bros 20,125 


Total  payees  In  county  (9)  .       234,  769 


MINmOKA    COUNTY 

Flat  Top  Sheep  Co 55.  044 

James  V.  Haley 38.  95» 

Rosemary  H.  Clinton 38.958 

Richard  D.  Blincoe 34,641 

G.  L.  Dean  and  Sons,  Inc 33,  256 

Garro  Sheep  Co.,  Inc 31.950 

Gerald  Morgan 30,665 

W.  H.  ShllUngton 30,665 

Morgan  Shllllngton  Farms  Co 28,011 

Wllbert  H.  Moller —  23,925 

Warren  W.  Helns 22.220 

Jean  P.  Etcheverry 22, 170 

Mack  Nelbaur 21.558 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 13 ) .      412, 021 


NEZ   PERCE   COUNTY 

Meacham  Land  and  Cattle  Co 55.438 

Stanton  Becker  Farms 39,766 

Tom  Wagner 39,  193 

Hemdon    Farms 35.270 

Happy  Ridge  Land  Co 28.250 

Winston  Mader 28.  141 

McGregor  Farms  Inc 27,510 

Van    Sullivan 27.261 

George   Branuner 26.442 

Edward  Bozarth  Estate 26.  255 

Richard  Wagner 24.452 

Dwalne    Mcintosh 23,807 

Kenneth  W  Mcintosh 23.  807 

June   I.   Mcintosh 23,806 

Wlttman  Farms 23.303 

Gary    Schwank 22.944 

Loren  Crow 22,654 

Claude  Webb 21.  774 

E.   J.   McCann 20.880 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 19)  _  540,  953 

ONEIDA  COUNTY 

Jones  Sheep  Company 41.736 

L.  C.  Alder  &  Sons  Inc 25.  628 

W.  L.  Baker  Company 25.  091 

J.  P.  Predrlckson  Co 21,542 


Total  payees  In  county  (4).       113.997 


OWYHEE  COUNTY 

Spring  Valley  Livestock  Co 33,334 

PAYETTE  COUNTY 

American  Pine  Foods 32.997 

POWER  COUNTY 

Melvln  R.  Punk... 47,151 

Jay  H.  Hulet... 47,  138 

John  B.  McNabb. 44,  235 

Rex    Hayter 40,836 

Zimmerman  Brothers 37.616 

Fred  G.  Mayer  &  Sons 29,  681 

Dean  Meadows 27.519 

Lynn    Thompson 26,732 

Wallace    Hayes. 25,669 

Ralphs  Brothers 25,  107 

Nelbaur  &  West  Farms 24,494 

Vem  Duffin 22.686 

Garth  Thomi>6on 21.635 

Ferdinand  Gehring 21.592 

Cecil  Weisenburger 20.569 

Wayne  Kendell 20,360 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 16) .       483,  010 


TETON  COUNTY 

Shayne  Linderman 31.674 

Rammell  Brothers 23,  64S 

J.  Clint  Hoopes 21.908 

Demar  Bott 21.908 

Earl  N.  Hoopes 20.316 

Total  payees  in  county  (5).  119.348 


TWIN   FALLS  COUNTY 

Delbert  Clampltt 59.420 

W.  B.  Savage  Ranches 33.074 

NOH    Sheep    Co 27.  755 

W.  T.  Williams  Inc 25.501 

Guerry  Inc - 24.  785 

Glen  Dale  Farms  Inc 21.015 


Total  payees  In  county  (6).       191,550 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Soulen  Livestock  Co 66.934 

Snake  River  Sheep  Co 26,  810 

J.  B.   Barker 23.537 

Charles  P.  Klndall... 20.980 


Total  payees  in  county  (4)  .       137,  261 
Total  payees  In  State  ( 197) .  6. 012. 463 
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ADAMS    COtTNTT 

Adwell  Corp 46,492 

Richard   Wittier 24.110 


LOGAN    COUNTY 

John  L.  White 

Elizabeth  K.  Drake 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

ALEXANDER    COUNTT 

Elott  Raffety  Farms,  Inc 

E.   J.  Showmaker.. — 


70,803 


43.  272 
24.  370 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  -         67,  642 


CHBISTIAN    COUNTY 

Donald  Linton.- 

Donald  L.  Kuhle 


23.006 
21,287 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 


DC    KALB    COUNTY 


O,   M.   Johnson. 


44.293 


27. 776 


DE    WITT    COUNTY 

C    H.  Moore  Trust  Est 

Thorp  Seed  Co 


89, 563 
22,337 


Total  payees  In  county  (2).       111.900 


FORD    COUNTY 

John  P.  Gallahue 


21. 190 


FULTON    COUNTY 

Meadowlk  Fms  C/O  I.  H.  Relss..  85,977 

Truax  Traer  Coal  Co 28,456 

United  Elec.  Coal  Co 24.095 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)  .       138.  528 
callat:n  county 


Pat  Scales,  Sr. 


GREENE    COUNTY 


Henry   Longmerey. 
Hart  well   Ranch- -. 


34.078 


28.  058 
24,312 


Total  Payees  in  County  (2)  .         52.  370 

CHUNDY    COUNTY 


Scully   Trust. 


39.451 


HENDERSON    COUNTY 

Shelby  H   Romine...    — 


20.  046 


HENRY    COUNTY 

C   D.  Ford  Si.  Sons.  Iiic 


IROQUOIS    COUNTY 

Ed'.vard  C    Sumner,  Jr 


KANE    COUNTY 

Arlh'.r  Hagemanii 


22.338 
20.  869 


JASPER    COUNTY 

James  D,  Green  Tr 

Fred    Moore 


24. 623 
24.  193 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) .        43.  207 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .        48.  816 


M'HENR^-    COUNTY 

Meyer  &  Schuring 

L.  O.  Napier 

Getz     Farms 

Earlroy    Farms 


29.  828 
23,  870 
22,019 
21.693 


KNOX    COUNTY 

Schenk  Farms  Inc 

Thompson  Farms  Inc 

Robert  Carnahan 

William  R.  Huey 


39.310 
32.  758 
20, 763 
20.531 


Total  payees  in  county  (4). 

M'LEAN    COUNTY 


97.410 


Theo.  Punk  Tr- 


MENARD    COUNTY 

Duane    CuUinan    Trust 


22.385 


21.353 


Total  payees  in  county  (4) . 

KOSCIUSKO   COUNTY 

Creighton  Bros 


113.362 


30.  599 


MONTGOMERY    COUNTY 

W.  D.  Kilton,  Est -- 


PERRY    COUNTY 

Southwestern  Coal  Co 


Bob    Rlchter 


Dixon  Springs. 


PIKE    COUNTY 


POPE    COUNTY 


35.  184 


31.271 


21.336 


39, 996 


PULASKI    COUNTY 


Richard  Pike- 


25.316 


RANDOLPH    COUNTY 

Peabody    Coal,    Co 

Behnken   &   Behnken 


34,  992 
25,  443 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

SANGAMON    COUNTY 

Dowson  Bros  A  Ptrp 


60.435 


26.  555 


WAYNE    COUNTY 

Wm.  L.  ODanlei 


WHITESIDE    COUNTY 

Wilder  Farms  Inc 


20, 116 


22. 464 


WINNEBAGO    COUNTY 

Harold  E.  Nelson 


WOODFORD    COUNTY 

Martin  Bros    Implement  Co 


21.377 


23.  676 


KANKAKEE    COUNTY 

Cjte  Farms  Inc 

Tallmadge  Ranch  Inc 


21,029 


37.017 


27,509 


54, 379 
43,288 


Total  payees  in  State  (46).  1.392.507 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Indiana 

BENTON    COUNTY 

Watland  Farms  Inc 

Herschbach  C  O  Doane  AG 


32,  239 
24,  865 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).    57,  104 


Total  payees  In  county  f  2 )  -    97,  667 


DAVIESS    COUNTY 

Graham  Farms  Inc 

Caphart  Farms 


30,  289 
21,076 


KNOX    COUNTY 

Midland  Coal  Co 


23.365 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 


LAWRENCE    COUNTY 

Earl    Minderman 


GIBSON    COUNTY 


LEE  COUNTT 


AH  Nichols - 


25.  054 


20,909 


Princeton  Mining  Co- 
Emge   Packing  Co 


51,365 


28.914 
28,  104 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).         67,018 


NEWTON  COUNTY 

Merlin    Karlock . 

Robert   A.   Churchill 1 


45,  189 
27.  029 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

PARKE  COUNTY 

Adams  Farm  Company,  Inc 


72,218 


21,432 


POSEY  COUNTY 

New  Harmony  Realty 

Edward  C.  Culley 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

PULASKI  COUNTY 

Overmyer    Farms 

Arthur   P.    Gumz 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .. 

ETARKE  COUNTY 


26.  125 
24.710 

50.  835 


67.111 
40,  126 

97.  237 


Richard    GumiS- 


SULLIVAN  COUNTY 


53. 056 


John   Gray   Kelly.. 
Mann  Seed  Farms. 


52.812 
20,  192 


Total  payees  In  county  (2).         73.004 


VANDERBURGH    COUNTY 

Donald   E.    Kolb 


VIGO    COUNTY 


James  Harlan. 
Burch  Harlan. 


33, 110 


25,  485 
22.  69'< 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

WHITE    COUNTY 


Leroy  Keesllng 

Richard  W.  North. 


48.  1PI> 


32,094 
20,931 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 
Total  payees  in  State  (28) . 


53. 025 
860. 366 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excl-'iri:'-: 
loans — lorva 

AUDUBON   COUNTY 

Garst  Co 33.40 

Melville   Farms 21,014 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

BUCHANAN   COUNTY 

Charles    Hoffman. 


CALHOUN   COUNTY 


p.   W.   Miller- 


CARROLL  COUNTY 


ColUson  Bros- 


DE3  MOINES  COUNTY 

Robert  L,  Qabeline 


54. 423 


22, 206 


20. 257 


21.776 


29, 605 
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rLOTD  COUWTT 

Beverly  Land  Co 28, 156 

Julius  Huxsol 20. 982 

Total  payees  In  county  (2)  _.  49, 138 


DICKINSON   COUNTY 


Roy  Clemence 

Laurence  Clemence. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Lawrence  W.  Hamilton 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  . 

EDWARDS   COUNTY 


27,869 


David  Brltton. 
McLean  Bros.. 


FREMONT  COUNTY 

Payne  Valley  Farms,  Inc 53 ,  490 

Reeves   Farms 21,717 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


EIXIS   COUNTY 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  75.207      Leo  J    Dreiling. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY 

Fraser  Farms,  Inc 


FINNEY    COUNTY 


26,  679 


IOWA   COUNTY 


Amana  Society. 


55,  000 


LEE  COUNTY 


William  J,  Pieper. 


22,447 


LINN   COUNTY 

Witwer  Grocer  Co 


36,  990 


LYON   COUNTY 

Ralph  L.  Koolker 


22,  793 


MONONA   COUNTY 

Charles  Lakln 

Franklin  D.  Seltzlnger 


72,  722 
24.849 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) 

SAC    COUNTY 


97,  571 


Sbinrone,  Inc. 


47,  016 


Garden  Cy  Company 

Andrew  E.  Larson 

Leland   L.   Crist 

Roger  Ramsey 

George  L.  Potter 

Emanuel   Doll 

Brookover  Feed  Yard,  Inc. 

Thomas  W.  Llnville 

Lawrence  Miller 

Raymond  Crist 

Raymond  G.  Morris 

John  Miller 

Eugene    F.    Ware 

G.  R.  Byrd 

Leigh   Warner 

Marion  L.  Russell 

Clarence  Gigot 

Frank  McClure 

Leroy  F  Cooley 

CyrU    Schlffelbein 

W  D  Daniels 

Max   Engler  Jr 

Ralph  A  Greathouse 


TAYLOR   COUNTY 

H.  Dean  Beemer 


22,724 


WEBSTER   COUNTY 

Litchfield  Realty  Co 


29.  810 


Total  payees  In  State  (21).       661.511 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Kansas 

ALLEN    COUNTY 

Harold   Whitftker 28.365 


Total  payees  in  county  (23) 

FORD   COUNTY 

Dwlghi  E.  Winger 

Dale   R.   Steele 

George   Herrmann 

Everett  Steele 

Eaeanor  O.  Rost 


Total  payees  In  county  (5). 

GOVE    COUNTY 


R.   S.   Coberly. 
A.  L.  Swart... 


-■^=  Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


BARBER   COUNTY 

Fred  Schupbach,  Jr 

Rledel  Co.,  Inc 

Z  Bar  Cattle  Co 

Schrock,   Inc 


27,760 
25.900 
22,  224 
20,  478 


GRAHAM    COUNTY 

Lindenman    Bros 


Total     payees     in     county 

(4)    96,362 


BARTON    COUNTY 


Richard  C.  Brlnlng. 
Schartz  Bros 


24,  277 
23,  673 


Total     payees     In     county 

(2)    47,950 

BUTLER   COUNTY 

Robert  P.  Lowrey 21, 146 


GRANT    COUNTY 

TutUe  &  Tuttle  &  Mawhirter- 

ArthurB.  Williams 

J.  Davis  Sullivan 

Hlggs  Farms  &  Carl  Higgs 

Howard  L.  Miller 

Herman    Cockreham 

C.  E.  Battln 

Lysle  Davidson 

John   F.    Boylan 

Alexander  Bros 

Wendell    Cheek 


CHEROKEE   COUNTY 

P.  &  M.  Coal  Mng.  Co 


29.  032 


CHEYENNE  COUNTT 

Uoyd  M.  Kontny  Est 


44,530 


COFFEY   COUNTT 

Evans  &  Nee  Ptr 


20,  365 


Total  payees  In  county 
(H)  

CRAY    COUNTY 

Sidney  Warner 

Cecil  Obrate 

James  R.  Adams 

W.  D.  Brady 

George  Loewen 

Ingalls  Peed  Yard,  Inc. — 

Stephen  Irsik 

Lester    Clark... — — 

Melvln  L.  Shrauner — 


COICANCHI  COITNTT 

Darrol  W.  Miller 


20,36fl 


Total  payees  in  county  (9)  - 
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GREELEY    COUNTY 

26,149      Smith  Ranch  Company 48,709 

23.442      L  &  M  Steele  Farms 47,896 

Kleymann    Brothers 47.638 

49,591      Myron  E.  Sell 29.767 

Floyd  Tuttle  &  Son 29.475 

Ervin  Schneider 28.895 

25,571      Jay  A.   Hoffman 24.806 

23,772      L.  &  M.  Farm  &  Cattle  Co 24.400 

J.  V.  Kuttler 24.079 

49.343      John  &  Edwin  Floyd 22,814 

===     Dick    Holland 22,240 

H.  C.  Wear 21.  773 

20  389      George    Nickelson 21.364 

' Garfield   Ochsner 20,479 

Duane  P.  Schneider 20.350 

??'3o?  Total     payees     In     county 

51.724                          jg.           _ 434.775 

42,669                        '■      '    "  

32.  587  HAMILTON    COUNTY 

30  940 

28.558     Young  &  Cooper  Cattle  Co 31,018 

27  227      Herbert  E.  Ramsey,  Jr -  25,200 

25.244      Richard    Plunkett 23,104 

25  217 

25, 089                  Total  payees  in  county  (3) .  79, 322 

24!  842  ' 

2A    327  HARPER   COUNTY 

23!985     Loy  Prank 20.525 

23,609  === 

22,  864  HASKELL    COUNTY 

ll-^     Haskell  Land  Co - 67.939 

^f'X??      Kirby  B.  Clawson 63.478 

2}-?l^      Paul  J.  Brown 49.672 

ll-lTl      Ed  Hall 45.903 

oniln      Forrest  Cox 32.530 

iil'tol      Schulz  and  Meier  Part 30,196 

20-28*      Randall  Bird 29,229 

■'"•  ^^^     Lawrence  Withers 26.173 

TZT^      W.  E.  Orth 23.607 

^°:*32      John  W.  Kelman 22.596 

Lewis  &  Decker  Cattle  Co... 21.  706 

Stonestreet    Farms 21.570 

34.271      Howard   Redd 20.446 

31,676  

28.251                ToUl  payees  In  county  ( 13 )  .  465.045 
24.277                                                                        ^^ 

23,879  JEWELL    COUNTY 

J42  354      Neil  Durham 2?. '-44 

'             Laura  Spiegel  and  Sons 20.781 

2g  g3^                 Total  payees  in  county  (2)  ..  4^.  325 
23. 567                                                                        =^^ 

______  KHARNEY    COUNTT 

50.201      Ethel  M.  Martin 40.763 

' Raymond  Dienst.  Sr 3S.  512 

Gordon  W.   Crone 31  814 

on  A7n      Vernon  G.  Kropp  Est 28.  110 

20.478      Ray  Rohlman 25   '68 

■                 Max  R.  Miller 2t.  80 

W.  D.  Postei- 24.439 

45,921      Charles    Eskelund 23,543 

31.311      B.  E.  Miles 22.739 

28,726      Harold    Stevenson 21.509 

28,106      Edward  E    Wlatt 20.830 

27,650      Bob  L.  Landon 20  555 

27.441  ■  - 

27.  178  Total      payees      in     county 

22.932                         ,12)     -    3?1    :47 

22.  668 

20.  764  KIOWA  COUNTY 

2°.  149      Pleasant  Valley  Farm  &  Ranch...  26.868 

302,  836  '^*"=  COUNTY 

^=     Sharp  Bros.  CO  Gail  Sharp 38.781 

Larry    Huck 23,739 

40,114     Eston    Schwartz 21,098 

35,682      Edwin  A.  Borell  &  Sons 20,932 

25,984  

25.060  Total      payees     in     county 

24.918                      (4)    104.550 

23,944  ' 

22,  466  LOGAN  COUNTY 

22!439     Keller    Bros 58.766 

20,150     V.  A.  &  John  W.  James  Est 41.463 

J.  Ernest  Bertrand 40.769 

240,757     Charles  Bertrand  Tr. 37.652 

Delton  W.  Hubert... --  25,834 
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LOGAN  COUNTY — Continued 

Louis  Bertrand  Jr 23.002 

Leon  K.  Stoppel ^-  ^^ 

Total  payees  In  county  (7).  248.417 

MARION  COUNTY 

Vestring   Bros 23,311 

M'PHERSON    COUNTT 

Jim    Stroble 20^653 

MEAOE    COUNTT 

W.    R.    Cottrell 42.  467 

Maud  ColUngwood  Est 37,530 

John    E.    Frazler '^^' ,^i 

Holmes    C     Bender ^^  Ico 

O.  H.  Tschudy 20.363 

Total  payees  In  county  (5)  .  152,  124 

MITCHELL   COUNTY 

Paul    Mears ^^^  ?m 

NeU  Puller  &  Sons -  24.101 

Miles  E.  File ^ItV, 

Ogden   A    Kadel   &   Sons 20.711 

Total  payees  in  county  (4).  103. 245 

M08T0N    COUNTT 

W.    J.    Light 32.116 

Ralph    Breeding— 23.504 

Otis    L.    Daniels ..si.aoa 

Leon    Jackson ^^II? 

J.    B.    Light- 21  544 

John  Baughman  Tr f?n 

Harold  Anderson 21.110 

Charles  Breeding- 20,  552 

Total  payees  In  county  (8)  .  183.  996 


NEOSHO    COUNTT 

Wesley   Kroeker 

NESS   COUNTT 

ttank  G.  Davison 

R   T.  McCreight 

Total  paj-ees  In  county  (2). 


44. 546 


aiCB    COUNTT 

Arthur  Dobrlnskl 

HOOKS   COUNTY 

Earl  Sutor.- 

SCOTT    COUNTT 

J.  Ely  Est - 

Delmar  L.  Wesseler 

Floyd  M.  Krebs 

Hattendorf  Bros 

Pelt  Farms 

Bernard  I.  Rose 

Marlon  Hutchins 

Albert    Savolt 

Keith   Janzen 

Luke   &   Son 

Jaclc    Corn 

Farm  Lease.  Inc 

Glenn  Novak 

Loren    Janzen 

Total      payees      in     county 
(14)    

SEDGWiriv    COUNTT 

Albert  Gi  uenbacher  &  Sons 

SEWARD  COUNTT 

Martin  Bros 

Hitch  Lnd.  Cttl.  Co 

Robert  L   Hatcher 

Donald  Kane 

Circle  Bar  Ranch 

Jack  R.  Massoni 

Leroy  Stapleton 

Total  payees  in  county  (7). 

SHERIDAN  COUNTT 

E.  A.  Baalinan  &  Sons 

John  A.  Hill 

B».alman  and  Struckhoff 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 


22.  027 
20,  887 


42,914 


OSBORNE    COUNTT 

Adrian  Schweitzer - 

OTTAWA    COUNTT 

H    Francis  Meiller 

Dick  Diedrick 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  - 

PAWNEE    COUNTT 

Milford  Zook 

MelTin   Bryant 

Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

PHILLIPS    COUNTT 

John  B.  WyriU.  Jr 

Cox  Farms.  Inc 

John  B.  Wyrill.  Sr 

Total  payees  In  county  (3). 


22. 336 


24. 

20. 

570 
354 

44. 

924 

21 

502 

20 

366 

41.868 


38,  8d7 
23,  242 
21.485 

83,584 


POTAWATOMB   COONTT 

Pe<<'tlcord  Bros 

PKATT   COUNTY 

Don  Pincham 

RonaJd  Hoener 

Fr«d  H.  Kerr - ■ 

Total  payee*  In  county  (3). 


24.882 


25.  028 
21.774 
20.  537 

S7,339 


SHERMAN  COUNTY 

Verr.on  Irvin 

S.   Ev:;ret,t   Dennis 

B.  E.  Gannon 

Golden  Wheat  Ranch 

Donald   Deeds 

Robert   Irvin 

Kenneth    House 

Harold  L.  Bair 

C.  Wilber  White 

Keith   Cook 

Arnold   Schields 

J.  H.  Philbrick 

Harlan  B.  House 

Fred  H.  Schield 

Eugene  L.  Hall 

Rot)ert  J.   Hayden 

Charles  L.  Sllkman 

Wm.  A.  Davis  and  Sons 

Jce  D.  Gulsch 

John  J.  Stroyek 

John  T.  Nelson 

Edward    DanlUs 

Hugh  B.  Armstrong 

D.  M.  Daily 

Iron  H.  Mueller 

Glenn  O.  Burk — 

Schmidt   Farm 

Kenneth  Armstrong 

Brlney  Farms.  Inc 

Dale  Stephens 

John  H.  Golden 

Everett  L.  Craft -- 

Marvin  R.  Matthews 

Pred  Darnauer 

Total     payees     In     county 
(34)   


SMITH    COUNTT 

23.237      Ferguson  Bros 28.792 

STAFFORD    COUNTT 

20  348     ^^^^  McCune  Sons 23.453 

Meryle  R.  Heyen 20,033 

Total  payees  In  county  (2).  43,486 

53,025  == 

35,  583  STANTON    COUNTT 

30.708      Clarence  Winger  &  Sons 77.079 

27.237      G    H.  J.  Farms.  Ltd 55.972 

26,778      Theodore  J.  JiUian 39,389 

25,  646      Kans.  Univ.  Endow.  Assoc 38,  237 

25.603      lister    Canny. 37,762 

22,959      Kendrick   Farms 37,554 

22.959      Ejjj^a  E.   CoUingwood 36.369 

22,586      Gary   Baker 31,555 

21.890      Charles  Lucas 30.753 

21,839      Robert  Seger 29,951 

20.225      Max    Hume 29.825 

20.  037     J  A.  Ramsay  and  Sons. --  29, 740 

John    Lewis 28,451 

Paul  E.  Plummer,  Jr 27.  372 

377,075     Guy   Borlck 26.886 

Herbert  Shironaka 26,  744 

P.  G.  ColUngwood 26.263 

25  764     Jotii"   Shore 25,908 

^^^._^^     David  M.  Roach 25,713 

Walter  Herrlck 25,432 

Stanley  A.  Julian 24.  365 

37,118      Milt  Graber 23,741 

29,666      Plummer  Hall  Farm 23,150 

27,231      Hernandez  and  Sons 21.723 

24,;n9      Roger    Hurst 21,534 

23,286      Irvin    Pauls 21,092 

21,303      Plummer  Irrigation  Co 20,700 

20,025      G.  D.  Troutman  Est 20,603 

Sam  Ashida ---  20.517 

182.908      D.  E.   Cockrum 20,211 

Toial  payees  in  county  (30)  -  904.  596 

33    981  STEVENS  COUNTT 

31.763      Carl   N.   Brollier 51.155 

' Warren    Spikes 38,523 

128.372      Fred  Walkemeyer  &  Son 33.616 

'- Vincent  Youngren 29,  97:1 

A.  E.  Kramer  Agt.  Pelajo  Prop 29.  737 

Lawrence  J.  Lightcap 29.368 

45,558      Gerald   L.   Schmidt 27.455 

37.919      Harry   Leonard 22.7:16 

36.796      Thurow  Miller  Ptnr 21.342 

36.114      Charles  Dudley. 20,879 

36.032      J.  I.  cullison 20.259 

35.853 ■ 

35.503                 Total  payees  In  county  (11)-  325.048 
34.593                                                                             ,=.^=^    - -= 

31.999  SUMNER  COUNTY 

30.923      ste-A  art  Farm  Account 42,335 

30.  m      jt,i,ii    L.    Larsen 23,377 

30.065      Robert  Casner 22.881 

28.639      R^mh  E.  Miller 20.075 

27, 578  • 

25,482                  Total  payees  in  county  (4).  108,663 
24,685                               *^                                           ^.„- 

24.  428  THOMAS    COUNTY 

24.393      Marshall    Farms 35,258 

24.049      B.  A,  Hutton 28,289 

23,888      j^g^    Cranston 22.574 

23.  746      Dumler  Farms 22.161 

^^!5?      Carl  B.  Stephens 21,888 

ll'lll      Medford  Farms.  Inc 21, 883 

lis      Sam    Medford     2J, 

22,693      H.  &  H.  Farms.  Inc 2l^ouo 

22   159 

22!  025                 Total  payees  In  county  (8).  195, 114 

21.428  ==  - 

21    287  WALLACE    COUNTT 

21.146      Orvile  Walker *^'l^l 

21,127      Robert    McKlnney ^^'?,7 

20,804      Edward  M.  Waugh ^'' 074 

20,358      Bernard  S.  Qradwohl 27,274 

Wm.  H.  Akers —  25.044 

R.  D.  Walker.  Inc 24,  084 

933.736      Gareth  J.  McFadden ^^'«^ 

=^  =^     Russell  I.  Unruh —  22,677 
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Vernon  L.  Popp,  Agt_ 

Prasier  Farms 

N.  D.  Sexson 

Harold  E.  Shuman... 


21,138 
20,  673 
20,  579 
20,  503 


Total  payees  in  county  (12)       315.486 


WASHINGTON    COUNTT 

H:rman  Bott 


41.441 


WICHITA    COUNTT 

Jaeger    Farms 57,865 

Glee  S.  Smith 41.496 

J.  W.  Zellner 28,778 

Eugene  Berning 26,458 

Leonard  P.  Harper 23.587 

Gerald   Smith 23,347 


Total  payees  in  county  (6)  .       201.  531 


WILSON   COUNTY 

Harold  Pierpoint 


21.  158 


Total  payees  in  State  (297)  -    8. 323.  953 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more-  Excluding 
loans — Kentucky 

FULTON    COUNTT 

James  E.  White 42.328 

Sanger   Farms.   Inc 26.449 

Morrow  Bros 25,747 

Joe  Lattus 20,824 


Total  payees  in  county  (4). 

HENDERSON    COUNTT 

Reynolds  Metals  Co 


HICKMAN    COUNTT 

Larkins  Bros 

TRIGG    COUNTT 

S.  D.  Broadbent,  Jr 

Cundlff    Farms 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  . 

UNION    COUNTT 

W.  A.  Anderson 


115, 

348 

33, 

47» 

23 

814 

28 
22 

515 
227 

50 

742 

21 

864 

.   245 

247 

T-tal  p-yees  In  State  (9). 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Louisiana 


ACADIA    PARISH 

Isaac  I.  Richard 

Ashton  S.  Petltjean 

Henry  Cormier 

Clarence  L.  Richard 


30,  741 
28,  420 
23,  457 
20.  101 


Total  payees  in  parish  (4). 

ASCENSION    PARISH 

Leinann&  Thibault,  Inc 

Peytavin  FM  Co.  &  Minnie,  Inc 

Palo  Alto,  Inc 

Sunshine  Pltn.  Co 


AVOTELLES    PARISH 


Hass  Inv.  Co.,  Inc 

John  V.  Coco 

Daxrell  Lemolne 

Omey  Dauzat 

Marion  Goudeau 

J.  B.  Luke 

Marlon  B.  Townsend 

C.  W.  Tebow 

Lloyd  &  Burton  Newton 

E.  A.  Townsend  &  P.  C.  Townsend. 


Total  payees  In  parish  (4). 

ASSUMPTION   PARISH 

The  Southcoast  Corp 

Churchill  &  Thibaut 

Savole  Industries 

Tex  Emma,  Inc 

Est  E.  G.  Roblchaux 

Dugas  &  Leblanc,  Ltd 

B.  &  D.  Thibaut 

Harang  Farms.  Inc 

Lillie  Belle  Arcement 


102,719 


27, 241 
24,  896 
23.  009 
21,584 

96,  730 


316.217 
74. 539 
51,  990 
48.950 
48.  193 
46,511 
33. 358 
29.  104 
27,880 


43.650 
31.546 
25.  227 
22,  835 
22.617 
21,908 
21.  890 
21,375 
20,  707 
20,  068 


CAU>WELL   PARISH 

Lelon    Kenney 48,  027 

Rowland  Bros 47,683 

Clan  L.  Rucker 31.501 

Jack  Keahey 28.960 

Mann  and  Jackson 28,238 

R.  B.  McClanahan 24,958 

Chester  Ellis 22.580 

U.  M.  Youngblood 21,932 

Total  payees  in  parish  (8).  253.879 


Total  payees  in  parish  (10)  _      251. 823 


BOSSIER    PARISH 


R.  J.  Viola 

Joe  Clark 

Milton   Pittman 

W.  P.  Nicholson 

Curtis  Planting  Co — 

E.  D.  Barnett 

I.  W.  Whittington,  Jr. 

Henry  L.   Cox 

J.  N.  Averett 

Scopena  Plantation  — 

Elmer  L.  Spears 

Franklin  D.  Roemer_. 

C.  H.  Lyons  III 

Randal  H.  Lefler 

C.  E.  Roemer  III 

T.  C.  Pearson.  Jr 

R.  T.  Stinson 

B.  H.  Snyder 

Marvin  McCalman 

Tim  White 

Atkins  and  Sonnier... 


54.  392 
51. 139 
42.  180 
38.  117 
36.  932 
30.277 
28.  583 
27.397 
25.355 
24.712 
24.448 
23,552 
23,  552 
23.  552 
23,  552 
23.  128 
23,084 
22,441 
22.  297 
21.698 
21.497 


Total  payees  in  parish  (21 )  -       611.  885 


CADDO    PARISH 


Dalton  R.  Pittman 

L.  R.  Kirby.  Jr 

Stinson   Brothers 

Sam  W.   Smith.  Jr 

Robinson  Co 

A.  C.  Dominick,  Jr 

Dan  P.  Logan 

C.   N.    Frierson 

G.   A.   Frierson 

Dan  P.  Logan.  Jr 

L.  S.  Frierson.  Jr 

G.  W.  Van  Hoose,  Jr 

G.  W.  Van  Hoose.  Sr 

Carroll  W.  &  Malcolm  W.  Feist. 

Bryan    Connell 

C.  M.  Hutchinson,  Jr 

A.  L.  Sentell 

Bruce  Lynn 

T.  A.  Tinsley 

E.  R.  Cupples 

Jack  P.  Shaw 

Margaret  L.   Ingram 

Underwood  Farms  Inc 

R.  L.  Nance.  Jr 

Yearwood  Bros 

W.  L.  Sibley 

Paul     Dominick 

Paul  Dominick,  Jr 

Chris  Dominick 

Jasper   Lynn 

Floyd  E.  &  Ray  Volentlne 

Tom  P.  Moore,  Jr 

J.  W.  Glassell 

J.  L.  Teer 

W.  M.  Yarbrough 

J.  H.  Gardner 

Malcolm    Dutton 

Clifton    Dodson 

W.  A.  Shaw 

M.  A.  Robertson 

Doles   Farms 

Wayland  Carlisle 

R.  R.  McKlnney 

Leo  Ducote 

Irene  Bruce  Lynn 

W.  J.  James 

M.  P.  Connell 


58.831 
57. 399 
57. 333 
55.  499 
54,  969 
52.916 
52.  034 
50.  190 
50,  190 
45.  906 
45.  457 
43.  556 
42,405 
41,049 
38,  885 
38,  409 
35,  802 
35.  537 
35,  113 
33,  880 
33,  589 
33. 579 
33. 579 
33, 140 
31,425 
31.  101 
30,  078 
30,  059 
30,  023 
29.800 
29.706 
28.  607 
28.  147 
26. 880 
26, 741 
26,  121 
24.567 
23,  490 
23,218 
22,  840 
22,  798 
22,  655 
22,471 
22.  243 
21.295 
21.294 
20,544 


55. 

268 

54. 

904 

54. 

616 

54 

466 

53 

256 

52 

251 

26 

377 

23 

594 

21 

606 

20 

768 

417 

106 

CATAHOULA    PARISH 

Jimmy     Goode 

R.   M.    Hammons 

Gregory   C.   West 

Harry   Goode 

William    A.    Yarbrough 

George    Yarbrough 

Eugene    Yarbrough 

Wayne    Crawford 

Smithland  Pltg.  Co 

J.    C.    Thompson 

Total  payees  in  parish  ( 10) 


CLAIBORNE    PARISH 

B.  G    Sarders 21.C12 

CONCORDIA    PAIRSH 

Ker.ne.h  L.  Isbell 56.545 

Panola  Land  Dev.  Co 51.678 

Harnss  and  Soris 49.224 

B.  U    Miller 38.569 

R.   S.   Rife.  Jr 26.063 

D.    A.    Blglane 25.079 

R;ta  Quinta  Pltn 24,287 

Lucerna  Planting  Co 24.129 

Sam  Calvert  Sons  Inc 23.  552 

Burley  and  Schlele 23.191 

Tommv  F.  Dennig 22.077 

Max    Huff 21.522 

P.  L.  Rountree.  Jr 20.812 

Martha    J.    Rabb 20.585 


Total  payees  In  parish  (9).       676.742 


Total  payees  In  parish  (47) .  1, 654.  340 


To  al  payees  in  parish  (14).  427.313 

DE    SOTO    PARISH 

J.-.m.-3  E    McMullen 43.498 

EAST    CARROLL    PARISH 

HoIIybrock    Land    Co.,    Inc 58.759 

Jack  S.  Hamilton,  Inc 54,806 

Gilfoil  Farms.  Inc 53.674 

H.    D.    Harvey 53.830 

Houston    Condrey 53.425 

Keener    Howard 49  2P8 

W.    T.    Preslev 47.231 

P.  H.  Schneider,  III 43.  541 

Pearson    Farming    Corp 43.008 

Doris    Pltn__ 42.679 

H.  H.  Howington,  Jr 42.029 

J.   P.  Brown 41.649 

Wendell    Downen 40.955 

Rodney    Fortenberry 39.479 

W.    H     Bullock 39.466 

Blair  Pltn.  Inc 38.809 

Philip    Brown... 37.220 

Edward    Burgess 36.302 

J.  B.  McPherson,  Sr 35.610 

W.    H.    Crews 35.384 

Thomas  H.  Shields,  Jr 34  541 

James     Shepherd... 33.454 

Bernard    Rosenzweig 32.603 

Troyce   B.   Dukes 30.400 

Mack   L.   Howington 27.766 

James    E.    Howington 27.  755 

Elaine  C.  Fortenberry 27.101 

David    Harvey -  26.605 

Wallace    N.    Oliver 26.472 

L.    W.    Baker --  26,472 

Ted    J.    Oliver 26,468 

C.  B.  Thompson,  Jr 26.  241 

George    R.    Wise 24.887 

Howell     Pippin 24,863 

Roy  Burgess,  Jr 24,426 

A.  J.  Hawsey 23.845 

John     Hanklns 23.808 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  tZO.OOO  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Louisiana — Continued 

EAST   CARROLI.  PARISH ConUniWd 

Richard     Howard.. 23,187 

Clinton  Fortenberry 22.283 

R.   W.   Fletcher 22.226 

Reese     Coleman 21.623 

Remold  Mlnsky 21.468 

J    E.     Brown 21.297 

Jack  Brown 21.291 

Michael  Brown 21.291 

Quitman  Fortenberry 20.701 

Earl    Stanley 20.689 

Total  payees  In  parish  (47)  -  1.  671, 117 

EVANGELINE    PARISH 

Albert    C.impbeH.. 23.217 

FTtANKLIN    PARISH 

Earl  Carroll 55.808 

Carroll    Jordan... 55.306 

Gerald   Sadler ---  54.800 

Larry  T.  Sadler 5*-  128 

William  D.  Haley 53.  OBI 

Rilev  M.  Graham 52.782 

Carl   D.  Batpy --  51.536 

Gilbert  M.  Hammons 35.175 

L     Aubrey    Kincaid 34.476 

C    J.  Grayson 32,683 

J   B.  Elpy  Farms 29.039 

Charlie  W.  Stephens 25.928 

Clovls  C.  Brlngol 25.501 

B    C.  Kimble.  Jr 24.631 

M    R    Younc; 24.143 

G    A    Price      22,944 

W.   M.   Snyder,   Jr ..--  22.208 

Klnt;    Swazer,    Jr... ---  22.073 

J.  W.   B-iUance 21.196 

O.   D    Johnson 21.033 

Lucille  F.  Braswell 20.  805 

James  M.  Valentine 20.  799 

T   J,  Martin    Jr 20.799 

H,  B.  Wallace 20.686 

Charles  C   Feltws 20.449 

Lanzt  Womack -  20.089 

James  H.  Stephens 20,054 

Doinie    McMurrj- 20.016 

To  I'll  ppyoes  in  pa-lsh  (28)  .  882.  202 

GRANT   PARISH 

CfTi"i  D?vp  .  Inc.. -  45.492 

Gordon   Randolph 44.662 

Wallace  E   Summerford 30.572 


Tctal  payees  in  parish  (3) ..       120.  726 


lEFRlA    PARISH 

Duhe  Bros.  Pltg,  Co. 

M,  A.  Patout  &  Son.  Ltd 

W.  C,  Lanle  k  Sons.  Inc 

Cl'irence  Lemalre — 

J.  Paulin  Duhe.  Inc 

East  Linden  Farms 

Total  payees  in  parish  (61 

IBERVILLE    PARISH 

A  Wilberts  SonsL'S  Co 

J,  Supples  Sons  Pltg.  Co,  Ltd... 

Wm,  T.  Burton  Inds  .  Inc 

E  J.  Gay  P'M  Co..  Ltd 

J  O.  Rivet  Sons.  Inc 

Total  payees  in  parish  (5).. 

LAFATCTTE  PARISH 

Toungs  Industries,  Inc 

Eugene  RoelnskJ -- 

Rodney  Trahan - 

Total  payees  In  parish  (3) . 


38. 

429 

31, 

516 

20. 

401 

23. 

508 

22. 

679 

21. 

605 

164. 

198 

61. 

259 

28 

869 

26 

313 

23 

887 

21 

913 

162 

241 

28 

694 

26 

374 

20 

R85 

75. 953 

50,  457 
35,370 
26,403 
22.210 
20,454 
20,  137 


175, 

040 

59. 

883 

55. 

977 

55. 

340 

50, 

398 

45. 

318 

38. 

478 

33, 

185 

31 

665 

31 

001 

27 

924 

27 

239 

26 

805 

26 

?40 

24 

676 

22 

8R3 

22 

544 

21 

618 

20 

902 

20 

371 

.   642 

447 

LAFOURCHE    PARISH 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc 

J.  B.  Levert  Land  Co 

Wilson  Melancon 

Webre  Farms 

Laurel  Valley  Pltn.,  Inc.. 

Arable  S,  Farm 

Total  payees  in  parish  (6)  .. 

MADISON    PARISH 

Deltlc  Farm  &  Timber  Co.,  Inc 

Dudley  Pillow.  Jr 

Dudley  Pillow.  Sr 

Elton  Fortenberry 

E,  C.  Woodyear 

M,   C,   Sevier 

Evanco.  Inc 

Maxwell  Plantation 

Albert  H,  Paxton 

Howard    Sevier 

Klllarr.ey    Plantation 

C.  E,  Jobe 

Robert    Graves 

Bobby  Joe  Lee 

L,  P.  McClaln 

J,   M.   Gilfoil 

Richland   Poster,   Inc 

Waymon  Coody 

Harry   Barrett 

Total  payees  in  parish  (19) 


MOREHOUSE    PARISH 

F.  Earl  Hogan 56.172 

Davenport    Bros 55.267 

Duke   Shackelford 55.090 

ErleM,  Barham 52.793 

Barham,    Inc 52,571 

Wesley  Bunch 50.960 

James  U.  Ycldell.  Jr 50.545 

Conrad    Stallings 48.925 

James  A,  Brown 45.660 

B.  B.  Hunt.  Jr 44,845 

J.  D,  McAdams 44.770 

Joe  Monroe  Mott 39.395 

King    Mott 38.304 

Don  Sims 37.693 

Ivan  Morris.  Jr 37.575 

David  Doles.  Jr 37.292 

Bob  Erie  Clark 36,670 

Neil   W.  Mott,  Jr 36,557 

Bolin    Farms 36,078 

C,  L.  Clark.  Jr 35.414 

John  M,  Yeldell 33,396 

J.  B.  HoUey 32.565 

W,  C,  Norsworthy 32,048 

C.  E.  Ehepard 31.988 

Kelly   Bros 30,538 

W,  T,  Blackwell.  Jr 29.846 

J.  B.  Newman 29,2)6 

Wayne  J.  McDonald,  Jr 2D,  103 

W,  H,  Parker 27.621 

Luther  Allen  Day,  Jr 27.424 

Henry  Ferrell,  Jr 27.  195 

Joe  S.  Carter.  Jr 26,  650 

Thomas  West  Barham 26,234 

Erie  Edwards  Barham 26,234 

JelT  L,  McCain 25.  712 

G,  L.  Shepard 25.016 

James  O,  Pearson 24,  934 

John  Knox  Nunn 24,  924 

Herbert   Johnson 24.634 

Carl  N.  Wright 24.469 

Rudle   Mardis 24,054 

N,  W,  Mott 23,995 

Norman  McDuffie 23.255 

Warren  White 21,  854 

James   McKoin 21,641 

David  Pipes 21,545 

Sherrod  T,  McKoin,  Jr 21,  542 

H,  A,  Pipes,  Jr... 21,380 

Zelma  P.  Milllken 21.380 

Caleb  Pipes. -        21,377 

Jobnle  T,  Kovao - 21. 180 


Thomas  H.  B.  Rankiu. 
Cecil  Harp 


21,004 
20,  504 


Total  payees  In  parish  (63).  I,  737,034 


NATCHITOCHES  PARISH 

Murry   Lambre 55,  367 

J.  Alton  Lambre 55.223 

J.  H.  Williams 55.  021 

Ralph  C.  Ingram,  Jr 54.  868 

Russell  M.  Cook 53,757 

R.   B.   Dalme 45,678 

Bayou    Camltte    Plantation 44, 155 

O.  R.  Miller,  Jr 41,694 

Starlight  Plantation 41,  227 

James   R.   Stacy . 39,651 

Est.  of  H.  Cohen  &  Sons 38,  930 

Richard  L.   Williamson 37.950 

Est.  Sarah  J.  Hertzog 37.  796 

U.  V.  Durr 36,678 

Mack  James 35.  509 

Est.  of  J.  C,  Carnahan 32,  322 

Kenneth  Prudhomme 32,214 

J,  Alphonse  Prudhomme,  Jr 32.  214 

Deloy  Blewer 29.867 

G,    C,    Messenger 28,780 

Lewis   E.  Jones,  Jr 28,  177 

John  T.  Batten,  Jr 28.097 

Dcsiree  C.  Prudhomme 28,097 

Paul    E,    Messenger 27.850 

Herman  Taylor,  Jr 27,  293 

Henry  Lemoine 26,678 

Sam  H,  Hill  &  Son 25.248 

T.  H.  McNeely  in 24.  343 

Worster   Anderson 20.277 


Total  payees  In  parish  (29)  .   1, 064,  961 


OITACHITA  PARISH 

W.  A.  &  T,  A.  Calloway 59,703 

J,  B,  Johnston,  Jr 57.330 

J.  A,  Moore 49,315 

Travis    Howard 46,138 

A.  C.   Random  &  Son 45.391 

Fred  W.  Huenefeldt 41.972 

r,  M,  McMullen 37.692 

T.  A.  Calloway 33, 103 

Gecrge  P.  Smelser 32.686 

J.  M.  Pratt.  Sr 30,223 

Bruce    F.    Gregg 25,05'. 

Glen   Crossley 23.837 

Err.mlt  I.ee 27.871 

Frank    Mardis 27.754 

Shelby  B.  Lenard 27.593 

John   H,   Pilhiol 27.068 

R.  Z.  Johnson 26,766 

J,    T.    Lee 23.944 

Wm.  King  Stubbs 22,705 

M.   L,   Mason 21,562 

Tom  Pete  Godwin 21.562 

R.  T,  Faulk 21,417 

J,   W.  Perry 20.790 

Robert  W.   Willis 20,190 


Total  payees  In  parish  (24)  .       780,  672 


POINTE  COUPEE  PARISH 


Walter  P.  Hobgood... 
Alina  Plantation  Ltd. 


34, 408 
32.  653 


Total  payees  in  parish  (2)..  67.061 

RAPIDES    PARISH 

Prank    J.    Dautremont 46.297 

Inglewood  l.d,  &  Dev.  Co 43.003 

Henry  C,  Boone.  Jr 32,  121 

Weil  Company,  Inc 30,495 

Edward  W,  Lyles.. 29,219 

Louis  A,  Marien 29.211 

John  H.  Robert 28.397 

Greenwood   Plantation 27.747 

Woodrow    Dewitt 25.932 

Luclan  A,  Branch,  Jr 25.818 

Carpenter  and  Jackson 25.  647 

Charles  F.  Galennle 24,743 

R.  M.  C.  Duncan 24,474 

Woodrow  W.  Carter 23,849 

Odom  Farms -  23,818 


July  27,  1972 

Ferdinand  Vandevelde,  Jr 

Roy  A.  James 

Witchwod  Plantation 

Nutwood  Plantation 

Gregory  Mathews 

Total  payees  in  parish  (20) . 

RED    RIVER    PARISH 

S-iline  Lake  Farms  Inc 

J,  T.  Blerden,  Jr 

R,  C.  Legrand 

F.  I.  Waltman 

Larry  Bundrlck 

Ed  P.  Lester 

Paul  Bundrlck 

Creighton  Webb 

BurneU  Webb 

Total  payees  in  parish  (9)  .. 
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22,317 
21,088 
21,005 
20,966 
20.443 


649,  588 


48,  81-7 
44,062 
40,  743 
36,  467 
27,  990 
25,914 
25,564 
21,440 
20.  281 


291,  278 


RICHLAND    PARISH 

C.  W.  Pardue  Estate 55,  000 

K.  E,  McDonald,  Jr 44,415 

Robertine  R.  Cobb 43,506 

Goldmine    Plant 42,419 

Jane  R.  Oliver 39,938 

O.  G.  Morris 39.554 

Dallas  Thomason 38.422 

W.  E.  Finley,  Jr 35,820 

Edward  E.  Holley 34.361 

Hulen  Allen 34.  145 

Estate  of  C.  M.  Noble,  Inc 33.733 

Charles   D.   Ware 33.374 

Pennzoil  Producing,  Inc 33.253 

C,  L.   Morris 33.125 

J,  E.  Tarver 31.438 

Rlverbend  Farms,   Inc 29,944 

Claude  Morgan 29.551 

Francis  V.  Jordan. 29,362 

C.  W.  Earle  Estate 28,062 

J,  B.  RatcliiT 27.441 

W.  C.   Cooper 27.160 

W.  H,  Hubbard 26,407 

Geo,  B.  Franklin  &  Son,  Inc 26,  012 

Ralph  Powell 25.658 

Winston  Hill 24.704 

Guy  C.  Pardue 24.373 

James  F.  Parrlsh 24.074 

R,  L.  Bell  &  Sons 23.257 

Roy  Weston 21.  602 

Donald  Chapman 21,  277 

Fred  L.  Cheek 21.159 

J.  U.  Douciere 21,115 

G.  C.   Hill   Jr 21,093 

Stark    Properties 20,867 

Pat  H,  Earle 20.  412 

N,  E,  Thames 20.  286 

Earl  Patrick 20, 168 

Total      payees      In     parish 

(37)     1,106.487 

ST.   CHARLES    PARISH 

Douglas  J,  Arable 22, 165 

ST.    JAMES   PARISH 

Graugnard  Farms 50.779 

Uncle  Sam  Pltg  Co... —  22.050 

Schexnayder  Farms 21,269 

Clarence  &  Carol  Hymel 21,  043 

Charles  &  O,  J.  Gravols 20.584 

Total      payees      In     parish 

(5)    135,725 

ST.    JOHN   THE    BAPTIST   PARISH 

Calre  &  Graugnard 56,948 

T.  Lanaux  Son 31,305 

Terre  Haute  Pltn.  Inc 24,  421 

Goldmine  Plantation  Inc 20,637 

Total     payees     In     parish 

(4)    133,311 

ST.    LANDRT    PARISH 

J    A,  Pickett 53.442 

Nick  D.  Dubulsson 38.  527 

CXVIII 1623— Part  20 


Hudspeth  Bros 38.189 

Delano  Plantation  Inc 37,224 

Stanley  Doucet 28,029 

Joe    J.    Artall 27,857 

Sam  Yander 27.  487 

John  W,  Bertrand 25.959 

K.  H.  and  R.  L.  Gordon  Plant,  Inc.  24.  055 

Richard    Sanders 23,  179 

Louis  Burleigh 22.770 

-Melvln  SoUeau 22,701 

George  Bourgeois 22,571 

Marlon  V.  Ooudeau 20.  629 

lurdy  Lafleur 20.519 

Total      payees      in     parish 

(15)    ---" 433.138 

ST.    MARTIN   PARISH 

Levert  St,  John.  Inc 59.  762 

Willis  Brothers 28,246 

Regis  Lagrange 23.821 

Total  payees  in  parish  (3)  ..  111.  829 

ST.    MARY    PARISH 

Sterling   Sugar,   Inc 135,096 

i.arry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc.. 62, 172 

Patout  Roane,  Inc 41.117 

Katy  Plantation 35.366 

A,  V.  AUaln  &  Sons.  Inc 31,  467 

Cyremort  Farms,  Inc 30.231 

Shadyslde  Co.,  Ltd 27.460 

Sunrise    Planting   Corp 26.906 

The  Maryland  Co..  Inc 23.047 

P.  J.  DeGravelles,  inc 22,706 

Frank  Martin  Farms.  Inc 22, 179 

Clay  Terry 20,863 

Total      payees      In     parish 

(12)    478.610 

TENSAS  PARISH 

Panola  Co 65.  412 

E.  S.  Moberley 59.455 

E.  K,  McDonald,  Sr 57.  263 

Frank   Burnslde 51.977 

G.  C.  Goldman 45,606 

Wade  Vinson,  Jr 42,322 

Cypress  Grove  Pltn 39,557 

Lake  Bruin  Development  Corp —  36.625 

Jim  Hufif 33,  186 

Russell  RatcUff 29.973 

E.  R.  McDonald,  Jr 28.632 

W.   B.   McDonald 28.632 

H.  C.  Miller  Ul 28.574 

J.   C.  Crlgler 27.933 

R.  E.  Lancaster,  Jr 26.598 

Virginia    Wilkerson 26.327 

Osceola  Pltn 25,157 

J.  R.  Coor... 25.061 

Jack    Day 24.212 

Lakeplace  Pltn 23,433 

Monticello  Pit.  Co 23.363 

Mid  Delta  Land  Co 23,  179 

George    Bagley 22,551 

Total  payees  in  parish 

(23)    795,028 

TERREBONNE   PARISH 

Southdown  Lands  Inc 184.093 

Prentice  Oil  &  Gas  Co 28.592 


Total  payees  in  parish  (2) ..      212,  685 


TTNION   PARISH 

E.  R.  Rogers 

WEST  BATON  ROUGE  PARISH 

Milllken  &  Parwell  Inc 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg./Ref.  Co 

Margaret  Pltn 

Devall  Co.  Inc 

Allendale  Pltn 


30.235 


75.241 
42,673 
30.  538 
22,056 
20,  338 


Total  payees  in  parish  (6)  —       190,  846 


WEST  CARROLL  PARISH 

Larry    Crowe 

Murray  C.  Crowe 

Eugene  A.  Harper 

Claude  M.  Crowe 


25761 


56.448 
55.000 
38.  282 
27,  517 


Total  payees  in  parish  (4)  ..       117, 247 

WEST  FELICIANA  PARISH 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 88,553 

WEBSTER    PARISH 

Williams  &  Hicks  Co 20,739 

Total      payees      In      State 

(498)    16,801,380 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Maryland 


Edwin  C.  Fry. 


KENT   COUNTY 


TALBOT   COUNTY 


I,  R,  Swann — 

Total  payees  in  State  (2).. 


21,659 


25,  743 


47,402 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments    of     S20.000     or     more — Excluding 

loans — Michigan 

CASS  COUNTY 

Donald    McKenzle 20,540 

INGHAM  COUNTY 

Diehl  Fields 29.758 

LENAWEE  COUNTY 

Leland  Bush  &  Sons 39.779 

Richard    Walters 24.633 

William    Goetz 23,794 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

MONROE  COUNTY 

Albert  Heath 

SAGINAW  COUNTY 

Walter   Walat 

Melvin  Price 

Mlstequay  Creek  Farms 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

SANILAC  COUNTY 


88,206 


25.603 


24. 878 
22.975 
20.040 


Grabitz  Bros 

Total  payees  in  State  (10). 


67.893 

21,596 
253.596 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  S20,000  or  more — excludn'r) 
loans — Minnesota 

BIG     STONE    COUNTY 

Llsmore  Stock  Farm 20.303 

CLAY    COUNTY 

Paul  Horn  Farms,  Inc 29.813 

Valan  Seed  Farm.  Inc 21.912 

Benedict  Farms.  Inc 21.  704 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  -        73, 459 


DODGE    COUNTY 

Owatonna  Farms  Co 

FARIBAULT    COUNTY 

Plrslg  Bros . 

Henry  C.  Wessels 

Everett  C.  Wessels 

Total  payees  Jn  county  (3) . 

FREEBORH   COUNTY 

R.  Peter  Louters 


28, 194 


49. 720 
20.  773 
20.611 


91.104 


22.  466 


25762 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
Iqans — Minnesota — Continued 

KITTSON    COUNTY 

Prairie  Farms -- 27.288 

Miller  Brothers  Farm 23.692 

John   Bogestad 21,301 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) .         72,  281 


MARSHALL    COUNTY 

Vernon  J.  McFarland 33,079 

Art  Howard 21,749 

Harry  Howard... 21,  186 

Kuznia  Farms,  Inc 20.780 

Earl   Hvidsten 20,155 


Total  payees  in  county  (5).       116,949 


21.  033 


27.  367 


31 

522 

23 

330 

21 

207 

MARTIN  COUNTY 

Merwln  Moore  &  Sons.  Ptrnshp... 

NORMAN  COUNTY 

C.  H.  Underlee  and  Sons,  a  part.. 

REDWOOD  COUNTY 

John  H.  Reque 

Leonard  K.  Wlttwer 

John  Clair  Larson 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -         76,  059 

RENVILLE  COUNTY 

Frank  Farms.   Inc 35.930 

Frank  O.  Johnson 20.681 

David  L.  Johnson 20.  585 

Parks    Dahlgren 20,364 

Totay  payees  in  county  (4)  .         97,  560 

SWIfT  COUNTY 

Minn   Farms  Co 24.546 

Sheldon  Reippel 21,335 

J.  Burton  Johnson. 20.304 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 


66.  185 


WATONWAN    COUNTY 

Tilney    Farms 39.337 

WEST    POI.K    COUNTY 

Keith  &  Raymond  Drlscoll 40.581 

Useldlnger    Brothers 27.178 

Vernon  Hagen.. 24,687 

Anderson  Farms 24,612 

Armln  Ross  and  Son. 24.  326 

James  and  Joe  Panfulik 22,  243 

Leonard  Driscoll  &  Son 22.  018 

FrancU  Deboer 20.  155 


Total  payees  In  county  (8).  205,  800 

WILKIN  COUNTY 

James  J.  Walton 32,211 

Ivan    Miller 30,586 

David    Miller 22,841 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


85,638 


Total  payees  in  State  (41) .     1. 043,  735 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  Program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Mississippi 

ADAMS    COVNTT 


Joseph  W.  Parker,  Jr. 
T.  J.  Isbell 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) 

ALCOEN   COUNTY 


55, 299 
36,  750 


J.  E.  Marsh. 


92,049 


23,  769 


ATTALA    COUNTY 

Arnold  C.  Lowe 

Charles  Donald 

James  L.   Stewart 

Hugh  B.  England,  Jr 

Horace  G.  McMillan 

Gideon  W.  Atwood 

Willie  B.  McCrory 

W.  B.  Wade 

H.  S.  Smithson,  Jr 

H.  S.  Smithson,  Sr 

H.  E.  Jenkins 

Maurice  Crowder 

Total     payees     in     county 
(12)    

BENTON    COUNTY 

Leak  Brothers 

C.  F.  Bryan 

Wyatt  Thomas 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  - 


BOLIVAR    COUNTY 

Allen  Gray  Estate 

Delta  and  Pine  Land  Co 

Charles   A.   Russell 

J.   A.   Howarth.  Jr 

Dentin  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc 

Zumbro  Plaiiting  Co 

W.  J.  Sumrall 

R.  C.  Malcne 

Maryland  Plantation,  Inc 

James  B.  McGowan 

Charles  J.  Wilson 

Joe  R.  Ross 

Ralph  W.  Ray 

Charles  Speakes 

Carr  Planting  Co 

Allendale  Plaating  Co 

James  House 

T.  E.  Pemble  Farms,  Inc 

A  &  B  Farms.  Inc 

Huddleston  Farms.  Inc 

G.  P.  Short 

Dossett  Plantation.  Inc 

McMurchy  P^rms 

Rex  Morgan 

Bcstick    Brothers 

H.    B.    Hood 

Charles  Evans 

Duke    Morgan 

Noel   Morgan 

Shelby   Farms 

Rogers   Hall 

Gerald   D.  Denton 

Jones  Brothers  Farms.  Inc 

Don  Robertson 

Milton  E.  Jefcoat 

Carolyn  Jefcoat  Martin 

Jerry  C.  Jefcoat 

B.  E.  McDearman.  Jr 

Andrew  R.  Carr  Trustee 

E.  M.  Walton 

Riverland  Plantation.  Inc 

George   B.   Noland 

W.  E.  Pentecost.  Jr 

W.  F.  and  W.  H.  Hardin 

Rainbow   Plantation.    Inc 

L.  &  R.  Plantation.  Inc 

E.  P.   Pindley 

Clear  Lake  Farms,  Inc 

A.  D.  Murphree.  Jr 

Lewis   B&rksdale,  Jr 

J.  E.  WUllams 

D.  A.  WUliams 

F.  H.  Nance 

M.   A.   Bell 

S.  D.  Long 

Myles    Looney 

James  L.  Maxwell 

B.  H.  Bass,  Jr 

J.  K.  Walker 

J.  R.  Parkinson 

Max  Dilworth 

Elm  Farms,  Inc 


—  SENATE                        July  27,  1972 

3.  P.  Skelton 40,933 

36  903  ^-   Milton  Smith 40,738 

34   975  "'•   ^-   Lowe 40,651 

32  614  H.R.Wilson 40,506 

29  954  Tony  Antlci.. 40,341 

28,976  H.  H.  Lawler 40.122 

26  288  Dossett  Planting  Co.,  Inc 39.691 

26  169  Austin  Hester 39,637 

24  635  Harry  Featherston 39.547 

23' 766  Bizzell    Farms 39.504 

23  220  M.  J.  Dattel 38.  9ia 

21^407  Alb3rt  Day 38,635 

20' 009  ^-  ^-  Herblson 37.682 

'  Clarence  R.  Smith 36,687 

C.  T.  Stanford 36.658 

328  916  Alfred  Butler 36.580 

'    Elmer  Prewltt 36,465 

H.  H.  Harrison 36,  398 

„-  .,„  J Immle  Pierce 36.006 

9r'k7«  Pleasant  and   Co 35,726 

Qi   Sr?  James  House,  Jr 35,626 

■^^■^°''  Alex   Belenchia 35,482 

77   1R4  L.E.  Murphy 35,111 

'''^°*  E.  J.  Conn 34,985 

^  Parks  Place,  Inc 34,850 

Charles   Hicks 34,743 

91,003  H.    R.   Childress 34,585 

65,509  Guy  F.  Warfleld 33,603 

58,364  Allen  E.  Warfleld 33,593 

58.227  scctt    Warfleld 33.593 

57.592  J.  W.  Revnjlds 33.372 

56.443  w.    L.    McCo.l 33.272 

56, 4ll  Game    In?   33.198 

56,154  C.    D.    Lcng 33,044 

56.003  M  &  D  Planting  Co..  Inc 32,916 

55,744  Njrwan    Brown 32.884 

55,596  W.    H.    Frederick 32,714 

55.042  w.  C.  Brown 32,537 

55,000  A.  J.  Cowart 32.  2G6 

54,738  H.  A.  Wellman 32,228 

54,607  Perry   L.    McCool 32,212 

54,558  Terry  D.   Russell 32,180 

54,544  W.S.Adams 32.138 

54,438  J.A.Harris 31,997 

54.197  Rudolph    Massey 31.928 

53.815  H.  E.  McCasIin 31,684 

53.582  Cedar  Ridge  Dairy 31.585 

53.320  Dralon   Franks 31.468 

53.172  Hubert  Gar t 31.325 

53,126  P.    R.    Armstrong 31.013 

52.680       W.    H.    Howarth 30,852 

52.546  The    Wolfe    Co 30.511 

52,392  W.   T.   Tullos   III 29.861 

52,005  Bolivar    Farms 29,613 

52.004  Triumph    Farms 29,214 

51,794  O.   A.    Hood 29.145 

50,942  J.  H.  Avrltt,  Jr 29,117 

50.820  W.    F.    Ervin 29.111 

50,772  Leroy    McKee 28,842 

50,347  Gee    Ferrettl 28,777 

50,289  G.  W.  Litton 28,738 

50.280  J    R    Taylor... 28,727 

50.268  L.    V.    Dickerson 28.709 

49!  839  Will    Gourlay 28,563 

48.947  Pete  Bramuchl 28.385 

48.504  Dalton    Taylor 27.926 

48.  119  John  G.  Gourlay,  Jr 27.813 

48.034      Helen    P.    Gourlay 27,813 

48.020  Virgie    P.    Hiter 27.514 

46.885  Henry  P.  Hiter 27,514 

46.757  Kenneth   Hood 26.970 

46,196  A.  D.  Murphree,  Sr 26,804 

46.071  Hugh   SwindoU 26,377 

45,848  wuiiam    Peacock 26.358 

Is'tfo  John  F.  Watts 26,353 

d^ita  ^-  ^-  Aylward 25.970 

^■\f  W.M.Payne 25,905 

44  746  ^'^-    ^-   Pay^e 25,901 

44'g9g  M.  L.  Turpln,  Jr 25,863 

44' 604  Garnett  K.  Scott 25,843 

44!  364  Delbert    Farmer 25,761 

44^229  W.  A.  Welshans 25,218 

43,391  A.C.Wiggins 25,013 

42,517  Charles  W.  Jones 24,968 

42,201  Paul  Jones 24,731 

42,068  J.  R.  Turner... 24,193 

41,209  John   W.   Comfort 24,020 
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James  Walker 23,910 

I.  C.  Rayner  Jr 23.  551      j.  t.  Brand. 

Lawrence  Gibson 23,051      j.  s.  Brand.. 

aayton  Holder 22,860 

J.  E.  Dc'ord 22,  C47 

Lvle  Dilworth  Farms 22.732 

H    L.  Dilworth 22.639 

h!  a.  Hood-  — 22,  392 

J.  L.  and  J.  V.  Newman 22, 144 

C  E.  Williams 21.965 

Lamar  Stanford. 21,897 

Mello  Sandronl 21,468 

Sue  Rayner  Trust 21,237 

Murphree  Farms,  Inc 21,225 

Carlis   Lyons 21,221 

E.  F.  Abel 21. 190 

C.  R.  Ingram 21,  138 

J.  R.  Dodson 21,  123 

Raymond    Sandronl 21, 118 

Victor  J.  Aguzzl 20,948 

Joe  Aguzzi 20,948 

J.  T.  Reed 20.946 

Hard  Scramble  Plantation 20.925 

John  Glorioso 20,879 

Dr.  D.  Tuminello 20,879 

W.  P.  Skelton 20,870 

Ruth  W.   Bobo 20.810 

Mary  Adele  Walters 20,804 

Eleanor  B.  Walters... 20.804 

Alden  Bell 20.  574 

Bryn    Bright 20.422 

Carolyn  Rayner  Trust 20.060 


CLAY  COTrWTT 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


COAKOBIA  COUNTY 


Total     payees     In     county 

(181)    6,642,788 


CALHOUN    COUNTY 

Grady  Easley. 

Harold  Hamilton 

H.  L.  Hardin 

John  SwiUey 

W.   A.   Jennings.. 


46.806 
40.400 
24,  870 
24,  595 
21.166 


Tot:\!  payees  in  county  (5) .       157.  837 


CARROLL    COUNTY 

Russell    Hcop 

Oklahoma  Farms 

J.  E.  Hobgood 

Ralph  Reddltt 

Hugh    Ferguson 

W.  E.  Taylor 

R.  C.   Colvln 

John  C.  Calhoun 

H.  P.  Williams 

Roy  Meeks 

Wilton  L.   Nash,  trustee 

M.  B.  Whltten 


Total     payees     In     county 
(12)    


55.224 
53,472 
45.  691 
34.  771 
32.555 
31.954 
29.  693 
28.  169 
24. 274 
23.  638 
23.413 
22.  693 


405. 547 


CHICKASAW 

W   J   Linn 

COUNTY 

55.  398 

Kenneth  Coleman. 

R.  W.  Coleman 

J.  Q.  Demovllle 

J.  T  Brand 

.. — 

54. 994 
54.  994 
38.397 
24. 168 

Larry   Carter 

In  county  (6) . 

PAW  COUNTY 

22.  307 

Total  payees 

250. 258 

CHOC 

Rex   Swindle 

Oren  Swindle 

James  L.  Green 

31.991 
26,  729 
20.  453 

Total  payees  In  county  (3) 

CLAIBORNZ  COUNTT 

James  Beesley 

WUey  Hatcher 

Barland  Brothers 

Jim  S.  Middleton 

K.  A.  Porter 


Total  payees  In  county  (5) 


79. 173 


45,  695 
26. 910 
25.  491 
20.917 
20,361 

139.  380 


Connell  &  Company 

Oakhurst  Company 

J.  F.  Humber,  Jr 

Carr  Mascot  Pltn.  Inc 

J.  B.  McKee  Estate 

Leon  C.   Bramlett 

P.  B.  McKee  Estate 

McKee  Farms   Inc 

Sigmon   Planting  Company 

Margaret    McKee 

John  B.  McKee,  Jr 

Taylor  Flowers 

E.  E.  Lacy 

B.  W.  Jones  &  Sons.  Inc 

Omega  Planting  Co 

Pauline  K.  Sacks  Est 

Bobbette  Kline 

Reva  K.  Marcus 

John  W.  Nance.  Jr 

J.  B.  Laney  Farms.  Inc 

Pant  Brothers 

W.  L.  McKee 

Roy  Flowers 

Oscar  Connell 

Eaglenest  Pltg.  Co 

T.  M.  Luster 

J.  T.  Massey.  Jr 

Alcorn  Russell,  Sr 

Preston  P.  Bennett 

Kirk  Haynes 

C.  E.  Presley.  Jr 

King  ic  Anderson,  Inc 

J.  T.  Longlno,  Jr 

R.  R.  Count 

R.  L.  Ferryman 

Young  Farms.  Inc 

Robert  A.  Boyce 

W.  E.  Meredith 

William  P.  Howell 

James  Spagglarl 

King  &  Anderson  Ent 

J.  L.  Stribllng.  Jr 

B.  B.  Smith 

J.  W.  Henderson 

James  W.  Henderson,  Jr 

Dulaney  Farms.  Inc 

David  B.  Mullens 

H.  M.  Haney  Estate 

Harry  Flowers 

R.  B.  Flowers 

Graydon  Flowers.  Jr 

Roundaway  Planting  Company. 

Levingston  &  Sack.  Inc 

Nordel,  Inc 

Ellendale  Planting  Co.. — 

Carr  Childrens  Trust 

C.  M.  Allen 

Jennie  W.  Haynes 

Lea  &  Stone.  Inc 

R.  N.  McWllliams 

Weeks  Plantation,  Inc 

Rives  &  Brewer 

John  T.  Hays  &  Son 

G.  L.  McWilllams.  Sr 

E.  F.  Massey  Corp 

W.  K.  Anderson.  Jr 

John  P.  Pelegrln 

Allen  Farms,  Inc 

Edwin  J.  Mullens 

Wilbur  Welch 

Weakley  Brahan 

H.  H.  Twlford 

Allen  C.  Evans 

Parolll  Farms,  Inc 

Mattle  B.  Boone 

Rocco  G.  Morris 

C.  B.  D.,  Inc 

Noel  D.  Ogley 

Robert  G.  Johnson 

M.  J.  Commer 

Joe  Garrison  Farms 


31,835 
22.088 


53. 923 


58,270 
57,958 
57,835 
57.  797 
57.262 
57.  252 
56.  869 
56.  371 
56.  300 
56,  265 
56,  265 
56.  107 
55.921 
55.  855 
55.  820 
55.  769 
55,  769 
65,  769 
55,  698 
55.  649 
55.  680 
55.  414 

55.  324 
65.  266 

56.  200 
55.  136 
55.  000 
54,677 
64.  659 
54,413 
53.984 
53.  840 
63, 699 
53.615 
52,  956 
52.  698 
52.  535 
52.  457 
52.  122 
51.872 
51.754 
51.420 
61.322 
61.282 
61.282 
60.  933 
50.  677 
60.443 
60.211 
60.204 
60.204 
60.  132 
60.117 
60.  117 
49.  467 
49.  459 
49.343 
48.905 
48,  326 
48,  107 
48.  023 
47,  595 
47,184 
47.082 
46,957 
46,915 
45.975 
45,492 
45,  482 
45.  366 
45, 197 
44.862 
44.  477 
44.  012 
43.898 
43,602 
43.442 
43,  307 
42.  439 
42,  198 
41,837 
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^'.  T.  Salmon. 41,290 

M,  C.  Stovall.  Inc 41,231 

Louise  M.  Heaton 41, 167 

R.  B.  Lyon 41,116 

W.  C.  Luckett  Fanna 41.008 

Morris  Eason 41.002 

R.  M.  Aust 40.059 

J.  T.  Longlno  lU 39.772 

W.  S.  Heaton.  Jr 39.532 

Belmont.  Inc. 39,  165 

Champion  Farms,  Inc 39,  031 

Marlon  Farms 38,371 

Graham  Branuett... 38,010 

Dan  Crumpton,  Jr 37,578 

Michael  W.  Curtis 37,398 

Massey  Farms,  Inc 37,  390 

J.  H.  Pruett 37.388 

Sammle  D.  Hamblln 37,388 

Ploy  J.  Haney 37.380 

L.  B.  Shipp 37.  143 

Elizabeth  Garrett 37,033 

W.  H.  Garrett,  Jr 37,033 

Eva  Mae  Crumpton 36.928 

Andrew  J.   Conelson 36.697 

Waterloo    Planting   Co 36.478 

J.   H.   Sherard.   Inc -  36.  126 

Beverly    S.    Pettey... 36.115 

Harry  L.  Black 35,887 

Joe  &  Richard  Noc.. 35.731 

Richard    Russell 36,670 

H.    A.    Greene 35.  125 

Carson    Pelegrin 35.031 

Reno     Borgognoni 34,812 

James  A.  Russell.  Jr. -  34.301 

L.  S.  Po'-'cU  Estate.  Inc 34.230 

Heaton  Pltg.  Company 34.095 

L.    T.    Payne —  34.092 

W.  H.  Maynard.  Jr 33.995 

W.  L.   McKee   III. 33.859 

Charles  Monty.  Jr 33.446 

Malavcssi    Farms 32,415 

H.    D     R     Corporation 32.  182 

W.  W.  Cooper  Est 32.167 

Lake  Roberson.  Jr 31.820 

Travis  H.  Taylor.  Jr 31.551 

E.  V.  Catos.  Jr 31.548 

Van  Meek.  Jr 31.292 

F.  R.   Ashley 30.529 

John    J.    Mohead 29.857 

William   H.    Mohead 29.848 

James   E.    Mohead 29.C48 

Lent  A.   Ross   III 29.794 

Billy   Campbell 29.759 

H.   J.   McMillian. -  29.733 

Adams    Farms 29,494 

T.    O.    Pulton 29.257 

Phillip    Tavoletl 29.231 

Dominic    Tavoletl 29.231 

Anthony  Tavoletl 29.231 

Johnny    Tavoletl 29,231 

Mary     Tavoletl 29.231 

Monty  Planting  Co..  Inc. 28.894 

Tony    Morris 28.831 

Montgomery     Farms 28,776 

Ruck    Jose 28.156 

Bobby   Goss 27.878 

John  P.   Rodgers 27.791 

Fvfe  Brothers .-  27,496 

Harry  S.  Anderson 27,238 

H.  B.   Heidelberg 27,215 

Eugene  C.  Allen 27.215 

Horace  Ritch 27.  103 

Butler  Planting  Co..  Inc 27. 102 

Berryhill  Farms,  Inc 27.005 

Graydon  Flowers 26.876 

W.  H.  Ralnev 26.761 

Howard    Smith 26.727 

Kent    Haney 26.593 

Mike     Antlci 25.981 

Wheeler  Graham 25.872 

T.  R.  Rodgers 25.764 

T.  S.  Hays 25.535 

Vito    Sbravatl 25.499 

Elizabeth  Bramlett 24.979 

River  Bend  Pltn..  Inc. 24.  883 

Harold  Mosby. 24.451 

Henry  Cobb.  Jr... 23.777 

John  H.  Gnrmon,  Jr 23.646 

:>^anker  Pltg  Co..  Inc -  23.600 

Allan   B.  Adams 23.557 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  pTogram  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Mississippi — Continued 

COAHOMA  COUNTY — Continued 

Nell  Smith 23,114 

Prank   Aderholdt 22,756 

Lawrence  Malone 22,709 

Paul  Clark,  Inc 22.431 

C.  V.  Wiltshire,  Jr.. 22,220 

Robert   Louis   DemUlo 22,048 

Jim  Smith 21,650 

Lucille  &  C.  W.  Pyfe.  Jr . 21,497 

Raymond    Francis 21,412 

Panther  Lake  Pltn.,  Inc.- --.  21,  209 

W.  W.  Vaught  &  Son 21,091 

Jimmle  Hardin 21,082 

J.  W.  Gray.  Jr 20,818 

Malcolm  Mabry  Farms.  Inc 20,402 

Total     payees     In     county 

(186)      --  7,383.287 

COPIAH  COUNTY 

W.  S.  Reed 42.246 

C.  E.  Strong 28.570 

James  West 28,201 

Allen    Hood 25.993 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) . 


125,010 


DE  SOTO  COUNTY 

R.  S.  Jarratt 58.277 

M.  W.  Jefcoat  Estate.. 58.  084 

Tract  O  Land  Pltn 57.845 

Warren  W.  Sullivan 57.397 

8.  M.  Blythe.. 50.334 

Herman    Koehler 48.437 

Carthel  Todd 47.  033 

Howard  Plantation 46.697 

SwlndoU  Farms.  Inc 45,999 

Richard  Leatherman,  Jr 42.  322 

E.  M.  Upchurch 42.122 

John   Graves 42.085 

Minor   B.   Lewis 40.880 

William  Gerber 40.880 

Dudley  Bridgforth 38.791 

J.  S.  DoUahite- 38.605 

Penton  Planting  Company.. 37.421 

Readus   Hudson 36.241 

A.  A.  Whltten 35,043 

Milton  W.  Jones 33.014 

Pat  Jack  Farms 32.238 

Clarence  Sparks 29.899 

C.  E.  Clifton 29.621 

J.  H.  Miller 28.772 

R.  M.  Treadway 26.679 

George  B.  Banks 26.  608 

J.  R.  Summers 25.  654 

R.  M.  Treadway  &  Sons 24.760 

D.  F.  Wilson 21.525 

M.  J.  Sparks 21.055 

Lewis  B.  Marrow 20.385 

Minor  M.  Leblanc 20.385 

Walton  Scott 20.191 


Total  payees  in  county  (33)    1,225.279 


CKENADA  COUNTY 

W.  J.  Hobgood 39,  360 

T.  E.  Guest. 34,303 

Paul  L.  Gray 26.185 

Hiram  E.  Davis 24.392 

John  M.  Little 23.127 

B.  A.   Little 22.384 

R.  E.  White 22.042 

Alex    Smith 21,326 

Reginald  E.  Forrest 21,103 

Bobby  E.  GUlon... 20.061 

Total  payeet  in  county  ( 10)  _  254,  283 


HANCOCK  COUNTY 

Palmer  C.  Boothby 

Chandler  Ladner 


27.304 
20, 574 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).. 


47,873 


HINDS  COUNTY 

Gaddls  Farms  Inc. -.-  67,268 

GUkens  Farms  Inc 59, 900 

B.  H.  Virden,  Jr 56,264 

J.  A.  Tucker,  Sr.  Est.  &  J.  A.,  Jr..  50,  763 

John  GUI 49.787 

C.  C.   Floyd.. 45,222 

J.  S..  Sr.,  J.  S.,  Jr.  &  R.  C.  Mellon..  41,  673 

Gaddls  &  McLaurin  Inc 39.587 

R.  &  B.  Land  Co.. 32,765 

Ward    Carraway 29,649 

Tom  Virden 28.984 

C.  D.  Noble 28,242 

Robert    Mashburn 27,693 

Jimmy  R.  Mason 24,851 

Harold    Simmons 24,527 

J.   P.   Stubbs 24,520 

Rav   R.   Cannada.. 22.707 

J.  B.  White 22,489 

J.  C.  Logan 21,727 

O.  n.  Harris 21.  614 

Charles  G.  Floyd.. 21,073 

Jack  W.  Ulley 20,575 

R,  E.  Floyd 20,386 

Total     payees     in     county 

(23)    —'. 782.266 

HOLMES   COUNTY 

W.  J.  Waits... 58.590 

E.  W.  Hooker 57.  206 

Paul  Wilson 66,  171 

J.  T.  Thomas.  Ill 55.  447 

J.  P.  Love 55,  000 

Byron  B.  Sharpe 55.  000 

J.  E.  Cunningham 55,000 

Wayne   Watklns 55,000 

Jimmy  Love 55,  000 

Pluto  Planting  Company 55,000 

Stonewall  Planting  Company 55,  000 

H.  L.  Nichols,  Jr 54,  996 

Louie  B.  Nichols 54,996 

S.  J.  Foose.  Jr 54.  883 

J.  T.  Thomas.  Sr 54.  805 

Bardin  Reddett 52.612 

Donald  Parrlsh 62,024 

R.  T.  Hardeman 51.454 

J.  E.  Mathlas 50.  941 

J.  E.  Hays 50.380 

TT.omas  Farms.  Inc 50.  229 

R.  L.  Peaster  Company 49.  505 

A.  B.  Archer.  Jr 47.404 

J.  A.  KlUebrew 47.322 

Charley  Wade 44.656 

Bonanza  Plantation 43.880 

E.E.  O'Reilly 41,055 

Gum  Grove  Planting  Co 39.  422 

H.  F.  Flemming 39,203 

Shotwell  Plantation,  Inc 39.  107 

J.  A.  Barrett 34.380 

J.  E.  Cunningham,  Jr 33.  614 

H.  H.  Howard 33.552 

George  D.  Wynn 33.448 

W.  G.  C.Win- 33,442 

James  Killebrew 32,  475 

Paul  F.  McCain 30.  473 

Eden  Farms  Corp 29.284 

D.  C.  Conn 28.984 

E.  I.   Harris 28,891 

B.  W.  Humphrey,  Jr 28.861 

Harris  C.  Humphrey 28,609 

Posey    Wideman 28,601 

Frank   Gwin,   Jr 28,444 

James   F.   Jacks 28.287 

D.  S.  Shuttleworth 28.256 

C.  R.  Logan.  Jr 26.  151 

Frank   A.   Jones 25,972 

J.  R.  Peaster.  Ill 25.306 

Margaret   Peaster 25.298 

Thomas  G.  Peaster 25.298 

H.    M.    Brock 24.522 

C.  V.  Maxwell  and  Son 24.056 

T.  C.  Watklns 23,877 

Glenn  M.  Brock 22.801 

E.  J.  Hlnes  &  Son 21.944 

R.  K.  Creilly. 21.689 

Kenneth  Parrlsh 21,  562 

N.  B.   Parrlsh 21,416 


D.   C.   Scott.. 
T.  R.  Barrett. 


21, 146 
20, 138 


Total  payees  in  county  (61) .  3, 372,  065 


HUMPHREYS   COUNTY 

Spencer  H.  Barret 58.848 

A.  B.  Jones,  Jr 58.553 

O.  B.  Nerren.. 56.771 

R.  D.  Hines 56,655 

B.  A.  Holaday  Company 56,  356 

O.  J.  Turner,  III.. 56,  123 

S.  U.  Smith 65.683 

B.  W.  Smith,  Jr 55,683 

Wm.  L.  Dlllard 55,651 

B.  A.  Planting  Co 65,  325 

Cotton  Delta.  Inc 65.272 

B.  W.  Smith  Planting  Co 55.  236 

C.  B.  Aycock.  Jr 55,  110 

R.  D.  Bearden 55,089 

E.  L.  Parker 54,  532 

E.  L.  Nerren 54,307 

B.  J.  Barrier  III 54, 291 

T.  M.  Simmons,  Jr 53,684 

Jones  Planting  Co 53,  252 

B.  A.  Seward 52,654 

Curtis  F.  Johnson 52,460 

D.  W.  King 44.598 

Homer  Martin.  Jr 44.149 

T.  N.  Turner  Farms,  Inc 43.  864 

Gladstone  B.  Mortimer 42.489 

Jack  Reed 41.012 

Auvergne  Williams 40.  Oil 

R.  P.  Hairston 39.432 

R.  R.  Roberts  Est 38.590 

G.  H.  Hairston,  Jr 38.326 

Powell    Farms 38.227 

Bvrdie  J.  Faulkner 37.745 

Richard  D.  Bearden,  Jr 37.363 

J.  M.  Bearden 37.363 

Irby   Turner 37,359 

O.  M.  Parker,  Jr 36,  807 

S.  R.  Plnson 36,558 

James  R.  Walker,  Jr 36,  427 

D.  G.  Rutledge 35,  130 

T.  J.  Corley 34.680 

R.  Y.  Wright 34,473 

Blue  Sack  Pltn..  Inc 34.244 

Robert  Millwood 33,925 

T.  E.  Pouche 33,493 

W.  Denon  Braswell 32.406 

Hollowell    Bros. 32.240 

M.  D.  Rodgers 32.  043 

Bin  H.   Rodgers 32,043 

James  S.  Reed 31,666 

J.  D.  Upshaw 31,632 

S.  W.   Gardner 31,069 

W.  T.  Turner 30,  792 

Randolph  Martin 30,515 

James   G.   Outlaw 30,462 

Lone  Star  Pltn.,  Inc 29,620 

L.  G.  Shelton f 39,00) 

W.   A.   Pearson 28,885 

Stoner  Farms 27,  766 

Carolvn  R.  Stevens 27,  181 

Wesley   W.  Hester 26,611 

Tom  Hill  &  Sons 26,047 

Bill  Sears 25,461 

John  H.  Daniels,  Jr 25,443 

Fred    Champion 24.943 

Del  P.  Lott,  Jr 24.743 

W.  A.  McMorrough 24,532 

Bill  Parks 24.175 

J.  A.  Bridges,  Jr 23.931 

R.   P.   Ellis 23,753 

Nettie  B.   Williams _  23,639 

Maurice  T.  Reed,  Jr 23,477 

Mildred   H.   Reed.. 23,477 

Agnes  D.  Reed 23,477 

T.  L.  Reed  in 23,477 

Calvin  Crawford 23,075 

Hilton  Crawford. 23.075 

Dave  Bobbitt... - 22,681 

Bob  Bearden 22,066 

W.  H.  Allen  Estate 20,063 


Total  payees  in  county  (39) .  2, 973, 267 


July  27,  1972 

ISSAQUENA  C01TNTT 

W.  T.  Touchberry 

Glenn    Poole 

Harper  R.  Myres 

H.  Marshall  Herman,  Jr 

O   J.  Sharpe 

w   W.  Helgle  &  Son 

James  T.  Mabus,  Jr 

James  T.   Mabus 

Perrel  Helgle 

W.  C.  Woodruff 

W.  I.  Robertson 

Rudy  Pit — 

W.  E.  Pleeman,  Jr 

Charles  Leon  Delaney 

Esperenza  Pit 

Harold  D.  Helgle 

L.  T.  Wade 

Florence  A.  Fleming 

Total     payees     in     county 
(18)    

ITAWAMBA  COUNTY 

Jimmy  Pearce _ 

LAFAYETTE  COUNTY 

J.  T.  Smith 

James  S.  Downs 

D.  H.  Surrette 

Donald  A.  Waller - 

Walker  E.  Downs 

Total  payees  in  county  (5)  . 

LAMAR  COUNTY 

Bass  Pecan  Co 

LEAKE  COUNTY 

Glen  Allen -- 

Joseph  W.  Langford 

John  H.  Evans 

Jimmle  D.  Arthur 

Total  payees  in  county  (4)  . 

LEE  COUNTY 

H.  R.  Morgan - 

Earl  N.  Loftln 

W  yne  Griffin 

Joe   Bucy 

Rex  Harris 


Total  payees  in  county  (5) 

LEFLORE    COUNTY 

Race  Track  Plantation 

Ed  Hunter  Steele 

Ray  Tribble 

Jeff    L.    Cole 

Whlttington  Planting  Co.,  Inc.— 

Sturdlvant  &  Bishop 

L.  W.  Wade  Farms,  Inc 

W.  P.  Brown,  Jr 

J.   Wayne   Bush 

W,  P.  Brown  III 

D    E.  Reynolds,  Jr 

W.  J.  Roberson 

Joe  Pugh 

Hobson  Gary 

M.  C,  Tillman 

Miller  Bush 

Equen  Planting  Co.,  Inc 

Jack  Shaw  Farms,  Inc 

Rufus  Wier  Farms,  Inc 

R.  C.  Shaw 

John  D.  Ashcraft,  Jr 

J.  P.  Cole.  Jr 

C.   R.   Benz 

Donald   W.   McShan 

Aven  Whlttington 

W.  M.  Whlttington 

Dale  Barham  Bratton 

Lake  Henry  Plantation 

I.  T.  Mclntyre  HI • 

P   J,  Polndexter 

B.  G.  McOeary 

Elizabeth  N.  Barham 

W.  L.  Craig 
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L  and  H  Farms,  Inc -.-  50,  089 

Bfi  853      Albert   R.    King 48.442 

55  124      Joseph   S.    King 48.442 

^4*884      Mallory  C.  Davis,  Sr. -  48.205 

kI'  BB4      Shoe  String  Plantation,  Inc 47,  336 

50  316      Julius  E.  Howard .-  47.132 

4n'oi3     Wilford  R.  Webb 47,064 

49  689     C.  L.  Patridge 46,809 

49  689     W.D.Simmons 45.693 

47  032      MBQ  Farms,  Inc 44.544 

40  176     W.   D.   Bradford 44.459 

38  637      Wingfleld  B.  Jones 43,653 

35' 061      Caralisa  B.  Pollard 43,649 

28' 217     W.  G.  Somervllle 43,284 

27  382     Kathryn  B.  Pond 43.283 

26*233     Ed  Jones  Bledsoe 43.283 

24  404     W.  H.  Morgan 42.786 

22  825     W.  H.  Morgan.  Jr 42,786 

22  261     Robert  L.   Pillow 42.351 

' Hayward  Jacks 42.221 

James  Morgan,  Jr... 41.944 

733  180     Hugh  A.  Warren  III 41,379 

^'    _^     T.J.Carter 41.354 

Lock  Eleven 41,329 

00  KOI     Mary  W.  Davenport 40.809 

__'^^t     Sam  Balkin  Trust  Estate 40.224 

-—-'-     Walter  Pillow  ni. 40.148 

Hunter  Chitton  and  Co.,  Inc 39,809 

35,521      E.  D.  Strain.  Jr 39,143 

27,376     Derwood    Strain 38.575 

26.309     Lakeview  Plantation 38,406 

23.  707     Port  Loring  Plantation 38,  186 

20.611      p    R    Morgan.  Jr 38.076 

BCS   Corporation 37.606 

133.523     ji    y    wade.. 37.176 

"     F.  T.  Leavell 36.584 

A.  V.  Leavell 36.573 

35,397     p.  L.  Whlttington 36.573 

--==-=     Fred  R.  Metcalfe 34.968 

Carrie  P.  Avent  &  Jones 34.  964 

46.864     Walter    Walt 34.308 

45.542      L.  W.  Wade  Planting  Co 34,057 

27,872     lieo  Murphree 32.743 

21  223     D.  C.  Branham.  Jr 32.705 

.     H.   B.   Hawkins 32.299 

141,501      Frank   H.   Coleman 31.419 

:     Loyce  Makamson 31, 167 

l^amar    Makamson 31,018 

in  lai     John  Ellis  Williams,  Jr 31,012 

,RQ„     Est    of  J.  M    Mclntyre 30.998 

,,'„«      C.  G.  Nichols.  Jr..  est-... 30,998 

in  920     Kenneth    Creswell 30.877 

lo'?^      L.E    Rowland-. —  30.287 

''"•^°"     H.C   Pleasants 30.217 

191   ma      James  R.  Kent 30,168 

"  '^     Kimble    Makamson. 30.022 

James   Stowers 29.980 

„„     E.  B.  Smith.  Jr 29.908 

58.166     rj,   u    Black.  Jr —  28,858 

"•■*61      Mickey   E.    Black 28.858 

57,098     Timothy    Thimmes 28.856 

56.859      Kathryn    Ryan 28.856 

66.  515      ^  p  Klmbrough.  Jr 28.  735 

56.472      J    E.    Gwin.   Jr 28.029 

56.388      je3se   gtockton 27.933 

56.247      yf    R    Gee 27.933 

56.170     James  D.  Green 27.871 

56,125     H   Y.  Fraiser.  Jr 27,695 

55.915     Bgtty  Hughes   Gwin.. 27,499 

55,833     Lenora  M.  Fraiser 27.393 

55.593     Lakeland   Farms,   Inc 27.107 

55.513     August  Lape 26.394 

55.446     Tom  J.  Gary 26.221 

55.187     Jane  G.  Coleman 26.208 

54.999      Memrle  G.  Wells 26.208 

54.854      Margaret  S.  Gary 26.208 

54.854      Rebecca   Gary 26.208 

54.764     N   W.  Carver.  Jr 26.206 

54,764      Watson    Pillow 25.970 

54.760     Harold    Coleman 26,530 

54,699     u    c.   Colvln 25.482 

54.599     Clifton  Bishop 25,176 

53.895     J    J    Walker 25.108 

53.883     L   L.  Walker.  Jr 25.  108 

53.305     Elizabeth   G.    Saunders 24.972 

62,709      Cecil  M.  Boland 24.841 

62,665     w.  C.  Haynes 24.233 

51,480     W.H.OUlon.  Jr 23,680 

51,439     Don    Corley 23,500 

50,  767     Rex  Makamson 23,  425 

60.239     A.  J.  Wilson 23,426 
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P.  M.  Kimbrough 23.920 

Morris    Johnson 22.813 

Reese  Makamson 22.686 

Jack  Massey 22.  544 

E.  L.  GUliland 22.  210 

Robert  M.  Morton 21.641 

Robert  W.  Powell 21.  636 

John  Bariola 21,481 

C.  J.  Hammond 21,468 

Melza  Wilson.. 21.  033 

John  P.  Bratton 20.898 

Cottonland  Pltn..  Inc.. 20.598 

Edgar  B.  Cannon 20.466 

David  R.  Gillon... 20,374 

Rufus  P.  Stainback 20.374 

Homer  T.  Vlning 20.369 

T.  R.  Hodges 20.366 

James  H.   Simpson 20.361 

Lem  D.  Mahoney 20,092 

Total     payees     in     county 

(143)    5,325,932 

LINCOLN   COUNTY 

C.  C.  Clark 37.  002 

LOWNDES   COUNTY 

James  C.  Richards 37.298 

Gilmer  Plantation 34.470 

Leon  Kesler 30.861 

Saunders  B.  Carson 29.  955 

Virgil  Hanson 26.216 

Gene  D.  Holllman 26.  128 

E.  L.  Robinson 24.653 

Tommy  Spruill 20.762 

B.  E.  Aldrldge 20.537 

Total     payees     in     county 

(9)    250.880 

MADISON    COUNTY 

p.  W.  Boseman 59.299 

Sim  C.  Dulaney 56.664 

Dudley  R.  Bo:«man 56.  423 

Ben  H.  Strlbling 55.  864 

Billy  McMullen 53.247 

M.  S.  Cox.  Jr 52.238 

J.  D.  Rankin 51.509 

Mona  O.  Wells 51,199 

E.  D.  Mansell. 48.837 

James    Stewart 46  284 

Charlie   Williams 43.433 

E.  K.  Bardin 41.652 

Thomas  L  James 41,356 

James  A.  Cook .-  41.016 

A.  B.  &  W.  Mansell 38.837 

J.  S.  Harris.  Jr... 36.762 

Julius  Edgar.. 35.377 

J.  R.  Tate 35.  152 

A.  W..  Sr.,  Jr.  &  M.  W.  Hardy 34.  850 

W.  S.  Patrick 34.  508 

Henry  M.  Waldrop 34.  115 

Roy  E.  Tate 33.284 

Billy  Ray  Strlbling 28.825 

Donald  J.  Powell 28.  191 

L.  A.  MiUsaps.  Jr 26.811 

New  Paragon  Gin  Co 25.546 

G.  H.  Moore.  Jr 23.  861 

Ruby  H.  Moore 23.860 

William  L.  Moore. -  23,859 

Carl  P.  Murphy 21.407 

Robert  Endrls 20.  128 

Total  payees  In  county  (31 ) .  1,  203. 394 


MARSHALL    COUNTY 

Johnny   Taylor 50,293 

L.  E.  Devore 49,327 

J.  M.  Ash — '"•331 

Byron    Hurdle —  42.725 

Jack   McClatchy 41.217 

Charles    McClatchy 41.202 

John  L.  Loftln 38.307 

C.  B.  Robinson 33.773 

Chester  Hurdle 33,300 

William  S.  Payne 32,285 

Hugh  McClatchy 32,179 

Russell   O.   Houston 30,876 

C.  S.  Hurdle 30.868 

Everett  Edlin 30,  491 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excliuiing 
loa  ns — Mississippi — Continued 

MARSHALL  COUNTY — Continued 

J.  W.  Cocke 30,136 

Raymond  Patriclt 28,934 

Jobe  Whaley 28.411 

Tom  C.  Lacey 27.728 

Artie  Edlin 24.903 

Edgar  Lee  Bolden 24,870 

John  R.  McDermott ---  24,581 

Walter   AUon... 24.268 

Hargis  Hurdle 23,258 

Janle  C.  Hurdle.— 22,  163 

Wayne  Hurdle 21,824 

Marvin  StJohn 21,257 

Guy  K.  Shaw- 21.081 

Tommy   Woods 21,049 

Lester  Graham 20.629 

Egbert  Jones 20.016 

Total  payees  in  county  (30)  916.281 


MONBOE    CODNTT 

Sid  T.  Sanders 51.369 

Prank  R.  MiUender 42.066 

Fred    Bell 36.381 

Richard  S.  Cole 35.994 

Thomas  E.   Mlllender 33,490 

Dennis  R.  Self 33.421 

Etelmer  HoUoway -.. --  31.856 

Fay  Nevlns... 30,  105 

Carlos  A.  Thompson 22.633 

Riley  Debbs 21.945 

Lee  H.  Harrington 21.097 

W.  B.  Watkins 21.  035 

Preston    Tubb 20,506 

M.  V.  Burks 20,206 


Total  payees  in  county  (14)       422. 104 


MONTGOMERY    COUNTY 

James   W.    Latham 28.649 

Sidney  Branch. 28.411 

Melvin    W.    Kirk 23.060 

Total  payees  in 

county     (3) 80.120 

NOXVBEE    COUNTY 

HarrLson    Evans 65.517 

A.    T.    Evans 65.517 

Ralph  Spurgeon,  Jr 49.956 

Valley    Farm 42.948 

Circle  M  Ranch.  Inc 42.251 

A.  B.  Stevens.  Jr 34,105 

Joseph    D.    Pugh 33.595 

The    Deerbrook   Co 30.871 

Paula  M.  Roberston  Estate 24,343 

Total  payees  in 

county    (9) 398,103 

PANOLA    COUNTY 

W.  S.  Taylor.  Jr 57,313 

Derryal  Glen  Gates 55.525 

F.  P.  Lunceford  Farms,  Inc 55,214 

Robert  McMillan 54.376 

Hays   Bro6.   &   Hall 53.584 

Crenshaw  Bros.  Inc 43,695 

Donald    Bartlett... 41.299 

Whltworth  Farms.  Inc 37,616 

M.  H.  Sumner  or  C.  N.  Sumner..  36.688 

W.    P.    Lemaster. 35.782 

Lent  E.  Thomas,  Jr 35,209 

Alton  Milam 33,046 

Estate  of  Fred  Taylor,  Sr 31,  857 

Raymond  Birdsong 31,359 

Short  Brothers 31,027 

Maur>-  R.  Harris  &  Sons,  Inc 30,  650 

Evander  Smith 30,483 

David  Ross  Craig 29,451 

A    C.  Atkinson 27.795 

James    Montieth 27,512 

Hnsey  White 27,000 

Joe  Reld -  26,773 

Dave  Pointer 26,365 

James  W.  Sorrells 25.604 

Curtis  McNemar 25,  175 

H.  G.  Short 23,913 


Taylor  Bros 

Emily  J.  Pointer 

Leon  Crigler 

E.  C.  Dfirby 

Sanford  McNemar 

Otis  Jenkins 

G.  W.  Hudson 

Total  payees  In  county  (33) . 

PERL    RIVER   COUNrY 

Louis  Carmadclle 

William  A.  Powe 

A.  J.  Joiics 

J.  O.  Ladner 

La  Row  Investment  Co 

Total  payees  in  county  (5). 


PONTOTOC    COUNTY 

W.  O.  Hodges 

PRENTISS   COUNTY 

A.  B.  *  B.  C.  Arnold 

QUITMAN    COUNTY 

L.  J.  Barksdale 

E.  O.  Tedford 

E.  Q.  Vance,  Jr 

Ben  E.  Pittman 

C.    W.    Denton 

Jo2    E.    Benson 

David    Ford 

John   B.    Ford 

H.    T.    Pittman 

A.  L.  King.  Jr 

Arthur    Fulmer 

Fletcher  S,   Haynes 

Thomas    B.    Barnes 

T.  C.  Potts 

W.   K.   Self 

Mrs.    Marjorle    Self    Crabil 

Mrs.  Evely  1  S.  Holcomb 

Henry  C.   Self 

Mrs.    Miriam   S.    Blalock 

Mrs.    Mary    T.    Burroughs 

CUffordCobb.  Jr 

Richard  Shellman 

E.  H.    Anderson 

Cotton   Dixie.   Inc 

B.  W.  Wadlington.  Jr 

Ben  S.  Yandell 

W.  M.  Yandell.  Jr 

Noel    Wilborn 

Clifton   planting  Co 

Shannon  Planting  Co 

F.  Raynor    Starr 

Thomas   A.    Harris 

James   A.   Tedford 

Michael   G.   Harris 

T.   C.   Haley 

P.  R.  Wright.  Jr 

Miss.  Penitentiary  Board 

R.  A.  Carson ^. 

James  D.  Peterson,  Jr 

W.  W.  Hughes.  Jr 

John    M.    Moyer 

C.  B.  Sigler 

Gerald   W.   Tedford 

Perry    Bailey 

Longstreet  Pltg.  Co 

B.    H.    Cobb 

Crenshaw  Planting  Co.,  Inc 

James  A.  Jackson 

Hubert  Haynes 

Cuatro  Corporation 

H.  W.  Howze.  Jr 

Smith  Planting  Company 

Paul  Malatesta 

S.  P.  Henry 

Ottls  F.  Meredith 

P.  R.  Trainor 

Mrs.  Linda  V.  Henry 

J.  E.  Purr,  Jr 

I.   L.   Henry 

Gordon    Farms 

Ed    Benson 

Herbert  R.  Wilson 

E.    B.    Smith 


—  SENATE                       July  27,  1972 

23.  652  Hubert  L.  Respes 25,  135 

23,231  P.  R.  Starr 24,717 

23,057  Mrs.  LUlian  G.  Carson 23,004 

21,328  Norris  W.  Faust 22,486 

21,305  T.  S.  Hale,  Jr 22.188 

20.796  V.  A.  Purr,  Jr 21,933 

20,635  O.  A.  Davis.  Jr 21,353 

Victor    Bailey 21,  100 

1,088,315  L,  J.  Kerr,  Jr 20,999 

■  N.H.Sutton 20,790 

Mark  N.  Ham 20,694 

Mrs.  Joeie  Starr 20,  136 

o^'Snn  James  G.  Harris 20,134 

2T  III  J.  K.  Pearson,  Jr.. 20,052 

2^'  501  '^°^^^  payees  In  county  (77)   2,  694.  793 

7T7~Z1  RANKIN  COUNTY 

142.480 
J.  W.  Patiick.  Jr 32,993 

J.   B.   Williamson 32.780 

Paul   Cross 32,411 

32.848  F.  C,  Lawrence 31,255 

==^=^  JohnR.  Chaffin 30,  l&j 

Rav  Gordon 20.417 

23,050  J.  b.   McKay 20,315 

Total  payees  in  county  (7).  200,396 
55. 979                                                                        ===== 

ij.  330  SCOTT    COUNTY 

55.299  Dan  R.  Be  yce 53.188 

55.  000  ■ =^= 

52.  473  SHARKEY    COUNTY 

51.246  Powers  Company.  Inc 60.557 

50.439  Fields   Planting   Corporation 59,303 

50.439  Evanna  Plantation,  Inc 58.622 

50.377  Helena  Pltn.,  Inc 58,007 

49.  429  Lynndale  Planting  Co.,  Inc 57,  726 

49.254  Murphy  Jones 57.233 

47,582  G.   C.   Cortright 56,665 

4G,274  Baconia  Plantation,  Inc 56.570 

46.216  James  A.  Boykin 55,788 

44,778  Thomas   Bruton 55,711 

44.778  Reality  Plantation,  Inc 55,554 

44.778  Hagan    Farms,    Inc 55,440 

44.778  B.  H.  McGee 54.217 

44.778  Burrell    McGee 54.217 

43,918  June  P.  Grundfest 53.084 

41,769  Norris  E.  Hill 52,405 

41.011  J.    H.    Hill.    Jr 52, 40"> 

40.702  Hiram   W.    Hll! 52,405 

40,433  J.   H.   Hill.    Sr 52,405 

39,907  Estate  of  Capitola  M.  Dean 49.152 

39.752  Greer.    Incorporated 48.740 

39.752  Keyho.  Inc 46,670 

38,937  w.    W.    Moore 45,362 

38,360  J.  H.  Moore 45,362 

37,747  Council    Bend.    Inc 45.320 

37.176  Darden   Company,  Inc 43,659 

37,155  W.   R.   Rodgers 42,027 

36,963  Ben    Lamensdorf 38,255 

36.907  Jones  Plantation.  Inc 37,592 

36.573  W.  E.  Patterson,  Jr.-. 36.894 

36.464  Charles  Kline 36.703 

35.853  Patton  Planting  Co 35,996 

33.439  w.  H.  Hoonett 35.736 

33.037  M.  J.  J.,  Inc 35.663 

32.280  H.   W.   Hubbard 35,643 

32,153  James  Hand,  Jr 35,093 

31,258  Rives  C.  Carter 35,093 

30,804  Mary  V.  V/atson 35,093 

30,617  jpre  B.  Nash,  Jr 35,093 

30,276  Jcre  B.  N.ash 35.093 

30.003  James  Hand  III 35.093 

29.797  Robert  H.  Moses 33.166 

29.701  W.A.Chase 32,199 

29.472  Raymond  Brown 32,078 

28.671  J.M.Brown 32,078 

28,529  A.  B.  Williams,  Jr 31,918 

28.217  Grpsvenor  Farms.  Inc 31,707 

28,165  Geral  dine  R.  Dean 31,277 

27,684  Pat  R.  Dunaway 31,089 

27.588  Mabel  D.  Whitfield 30,415 

27,013  T.  W.  Harris 29,277 

26.890  Capitola  D.  Edmondson 28,685 

26.  558  Miriam  D.  Heard 28,  685 

26.  355  McKlnney  and  Son 28,  562 

25,845  Cllnkscales  Bros. -  28.334 

25.  620  Martin  Planting  Co.  Inc 28,  230 

25.534  James  R.  Carter „  27,827 

25,360  Laurence  W.  Carter 27,819 


Jidij  27,  1972 

Wallace  Carter,  Jr 

S.  W.  Bennett 

Catherine  O.  West 

Carol  D.  Sterling  Estate 

A.  B.  Williams 

M.  C.  Ewing.  Jr 

W.  T.  Ewlng 

Benard  O.  Lovorn 

Carl  Dunaway,  Inc 

James  Charles  Askew 

Sijamax,  Inc 

G.  M.  Baggett 

Charles  Huff 

Total  payees  in  county  (71 )  -  2 


STONE   COUNTY 


H.  H.  Batson. 
O.  B.  Brown. 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 


SUNFLOWER    COUNTY 

Parchman  Farms 

Duncan  Farms,  Inc 

H.  T.  Bonds 

A.  K.  Maxwell 

Dick   Barrett 

William  M.  Pitts 

T.  A.  Murtagh 

Kansas  Plantation,  Inc 

Garrard  Est 

Allen  &  Brashler  Pltg.  Co 

Kelly  R.  Mahan 

Joseph  A.  Oglesby,  Jr 

N.  H.  McMath 

W.  T.  Skelton. 

W.  E.  Austin 

Frank  T.  Brumfield 

Bruce  Brumfield 

Edwin  L.  Parker  III 

J.  C.  Allen,  Jr 

Rodgers  Brashler 

Thomas  J.  Mahan 

C.  W.  Barrett 

Pauline  V.  Adair 

Giorge  J.  Rice 

Millard  P.  Austin 

George  A.  Rice 

Harris  Russell 

P.  H.  B..  Inc 

H.  M.  Arant 

Leslie  R.  Fletcher 

W.  B.  Fletcher,  Jr 

J.  B.  Palling 

Brewer  Morgan 

P.  L.  Tlndall 

Maury  Mclntyre,  Jr 

Lipe  Farms,  Inc 

Philip   Pratesl 

J.  H.  Hall 

H.  T.  Miller,  Pltg.  Co.,  Inc 

David  Keith 

Parker  Planting  Co 

Richard  Cummins 

F.  T.  Clark 

F.   E.   Mitchell 

B.  R.  Ammors 

George    C.    Scrogglns 

Calvin   W.    Montgomery 

J.  M.  Montgomery,  Jr .. 

H.  P.  Watson 

W.  H.  Balrd 

Doddsvllle  Farms,  Inc 

Douglas    Mallette 

S.  B.  Johnson 

John  J.  Hall,  Jr 

J.  G.  Prlchard 

W.  L.  Prlchard 

Billy  Brewer 

Jessie    Russell 

Hugh  O.  Fisher 

Will  Green  Polndexter 

Scott  Polndexter 

Jim  Muzzl 

J.  P.  Fisher,  S.  „ - 

J.  C.  Robertson 

W.  T.  Robertson 

Leroy    Anthony - — 

Black  Bayou  Pltn,  Inc 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

27,819      Max    A.    Hodges 47.868 

27.402      J.  A.  Ely,  Jr 47,683 

26,809      George  L.  Evans 47  230 

26,809      Ted  J.  Stlngley -  46.707 

26,771      Dyche  Plantation,  Inc 46,246 

25,861      Lucy  B.  Hill. 46.042 

25,852      Blue  Lake,  Inc 45.907 

25,371      John  Brewer  Reed 45,629 

25,330     W.  O.  Shurden,  Inc 45,405 

23,762      L.   K.   Johnson 45.068 

23,  527     W.  A.  Price,  Jr 44.  087 

23.228      Sidney  Shurden 43.630 

20,120      John    Dodd -  43.529 

W.C.Lester 43,086 

769,653      M.  Pickett  Myers  HI 42,962 

=.==     W.  E.  Jefcoat 42.871 

J.  S.  Parker.  Jr 42.  825 

„.  o„e      C.  H.  McClatchy 42.644 

2*' 396      J.  B.  Balrd 42  433 

2°-802      Ethel    Lyon.. 42.229 

""TTTrr     R.  M.  McClatchy 42.  131 

45,197      Carl  T.  Harklns 41.820 

= E.   E.   Shurden 41.677 

Charles  E.   Clark 41.676 

75,221      Thomas  J.  Balrd. 41,583 

63,932      H.  W.  King 41.570 

67.296      George  E.  Balrd,  Jr 41.563 

56,837      Sidney  Levlngston 41.504 

56.515      Herman   Guest 41.457 

56.336      SylvU  L.  Sklar 41,434 

56,257      Alfred  A.  Levlngston 41.425 

66,187      L.A.Davidson 40.298 

56.067      R.  K.  Clark 39.503 

65.794      Noel    Barrett 39.408 

55.719      Jack   Griffith 39.108 

55.677      J.  D.  Pennebaker 38.971 

55,644      James  O.  Eastland 38.646 

55.250      w.  D.  Marlow  III  &  Son 38.292 

55.  184      L.    E.    Braswell 38.  138 

55.144  Ophelia  Braswell 38.127 

55.  143      w.  T.  Tlmbs.  Jr 38.080 

55.143      AUeta   B.   Sanders 37.927 

55.000      G.   C.   Billups.   Jr 37.927 

55.000      Grace  R.  Billups 37,927 

54,997      Irene  BUlups 37,927 

54,993      C.  A.  McGregor 37.916 

54.991      Maxwell  Murtagh  Farms  Inc 37.876 

54.966      Fletcher    Clark - 37.676 

54.962      J.  w.  Stowers  &  Co... 36.991 

54.919      Hugh    Medders 36.891 

54.847      B  &  L  Farm  Inc 36.838 

54.846      Dar  Bayou   Pltg.   Co 36.260 

54.790      V.  E    Lester 36.052 

54,772      C.  P.  McGraw 35.963 

54.772      w.  E.  Coleman  and  Son 35.829 

54,646      L.D.  McCoy.  Jr 35.780 

54.508     Lakewood  Inc 35,693 

54.402     Robert  Doty  Mallette 35.651 

64,388      Louis   Mlllen 35.596 

54,284      J.  T.  McGregor 35.483 

54.145  James    Bradshaw 36.320 

53,876      G.   B.   Hitt 35.050 

53.674  Roberts   Brothers 34.758 

53.566     W.  D.  Patterson 34,718 

53.266     W.  D.  Patterson.  Jr 34.708 

53,206     E.  Leonard  Patterson 34,708 

52,476     J.  R.  Dockery 34,679 

51.675  Goose  Hollow  Pltg.  Co 34.558 

51.511      Berryhlll  Bros.  Pltg.  Co.,  Inc 34.433 

61.451      L.  D.  Booth 34.380 

51.426     McWllllams  &  Pyron 34,113 

51,426     Bobby   Clark 34.000 

51.348      J.  c.  Haney -  33.762 

51.103      Clro    Noblle 33.585 

50.846     Lake  O.  Lindsey 33,429 

50.594      Glenn    McCoy 33,364 

50.529      A.   E.   Schuyler 33.086 

50.604     L.  A.  Safley 32.577 

60.144      David  S.  Allen,  Jr 32,478 

50.144     R.  J.  Allen,  Jr 32,478 

49,307      U.  D.  Parker.  Jr 31,866 

49,299     Roy  Manning,  Jr 31,697 

49.206      Sterling  Dugger 31,692 

49.095      C.  T.  EllU 31,692 

49,095      Ruth  B.  Jefcoat 30.948 

48,849     Topanga  Farms,  Inc 30,948 

48,720     George  W.  Bowles 30.939 

48,707      Allen  Pox - 30,902 

48,707      R.   L.   Shurden 30,836 

48,626      C.  R.  Skelton 30,760 

47,878     J.  P.  Barbour  II 30,560 
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Gorden  Dement 30.443 

Powell  Poe 30.331 

H.   C.  Eastland 30.  130 

A.  W.  Shurden 29.654 

Howard  L.  Grlttman.  Jr 29.  329 

James  E.  Reed 29.314 

James  L.   Beckham 29.198 

P.  C.  Nichols 28,782 

Spann  Robertson 28,782 

M.  A,  Tanksley,  Jr 28,  736 

W.  J.  Toler 28,708 

Fred  V.  Jones 28,688 

W.  E.  Wright 28.611 

W.  B,   Lovett 28.374 

Carl  M.  Prewitt 28,219 

M,  G.  Walker .-  27.9'i5 

W.  E,  Lamaatus.  Jr 27.814 

Nannie  S.  Parks  est 27.623 

Ted    Borodofsky.- 27.492 

Edward  M.  Lyon 27.413 

A.   C.  Tidmore.   Sr 27.293 

W.  D.  Balrd 27.180 

Thomas  B.  Glvens 26.327 

J.  W.  Baker 25.982 

David  Woods 25.840 

J.   R,   Martin 25.460 

David  E.  Roberts 25.232 

C.  B.  Flsackerly 25.130 

Norman  Pentecost 25.  116 

D.  R    Mallette 24.T79 

J.  B.  Lee 24.  750 

A.  E.  B.  Briit . 24.494 

R.  J.  Vanlandlngham 24.403 

B.  N.  Marlow  est 24.252 

Hubert   Robertson 24.115 

Virgil  E.  Redd 23.918 

T    E.  Cooper 23,  716 

B.  L.  Kirk .-  23.  608 

Buckshot  Pltn.  Co..  Inc 23.254 

E.  A.  Stansel.  Jr 23.  179 

V.  A.  Johnson 22.941 

Charles  E.  Boyer,  Jr 22.051 

W.  C.  Hendon , 22.023 

J.  B.  Sykes,  Jr 21.964 

Sheffield  Farms 21.940 

H.  I.  Clark 21.907 

Eldcn    Crow 21,905 

J.  O.  &  H.  C.  Eastland,  Inc 21.465 

Stacy  &  Baughman 21.  196 

Albert  R.  Holeman. 21,  195 

Earl  W.  Pittman -         21.  187 

James    Simpson 21   057 

William  L.  Ervln 20.988 

A.  E.  Moody. 20.  811 

Odell  Mustaln .-.         20.798 

EUwood  S.  Bright... 20.620 

W.  J.  Jones —         20.611 

Robert  C.  Pratt 20.  521 

Susan  E.  Terney 20.292 

Tommy   Ellis 20.234 

John   Burrell... 20.216 

Roy  Boone 20.178 

J.  R.  Sttnson 20.040 

Total     payees     In     county 

(221)    8,915.227 

TALLAHATCHIE  COUNTY 

Mike  P.  Sturdlvant  Pltn.,  Inc 69.  587 

Martha  B.  Lowe .-         58.273 

S.  M,  Fewell  &  Co 57,  722 

Benford  Brown 56,334 

Triple  M  Planting  Co 56.038 

E.  D.  Graham... 55.810 

A.  A.  Mabus 55.511 

R.  W.  Mabry 55.452 

Murphey  &  Hardy,  Inc -         55.  272 

Friendship  Road,  Inc 55.000 

Mltchener  Farms,  Inc 64.996 

M.  T.  Hardy 54.  992 

Twilight   Pit.   Co —  r 54.936 

Billy  G.  Flautt 54.652 

Jack  G.  Flautt... 64.  652 

Prlerson,  Inc 54,568 

Prances,  Inc 54, 153 

Marjorle,  Inc 54, 117 

G.  B.  Williams -         53,693 

Billy  Joe  Waldrup 63,011 

T.  B.  Abbey  Jr.  &  Co 62, 960 

R.  Jones  Pedrlc -         52,  769 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Mississippi — Continued 

TAixAHATCRB  COUNTY — Continued 

E.  C.  Pedrtc— 52,769 

Phil  Thornton,  Jr 52,323 

Phil  Thornton  HI --  52,323 

J.  C.  WUbourn 51,880 

J.  B.  Baker,  Jr 51,  680 

Dry  Bayou  Planting  Co 51,  415 

Elizabeth  Palla  Munro 50.603 

Joann  P.  Schmelsser 50,603 

Elizabeth  G.  Falls— 50,603 

WUllam  A.  Palls— 50,603 

Frank  &  Dorothy  Sturdlvant 50. 103 

Gene  T.  Fleming— 49,830 

Shoestrong,    Inc 49,410 

Richard  E.  Magee 49,393 

James  E.  Magee 49.393 

Hubert  H.  Magee 49,393 

J.  H.  Magee 49,393 

Boggv.  Inc ,  49,110 

T.  C.  Buford 48,111 

Mike    Portenberry 46.863 

BUI  James. ---,  46.503 

M.  S.  Dale 45.695 

Melton    Brothers 44.874 

W.  D.  Newton 44.835 

Marlon  S.  Dunn 44.663 

W.   W.  Pearson 44.663 

Ralph  T.  Hand,  Jr ,  43,956 

John  W.  Sherman 43,791 

J.  L.  HUl,  Jr 43.561 

M.  L.  McMUlan 43.209 

D.  A.  Tubbs. 42,234 

Greenfleld  PItg.  Co ,  41.030 

Murphey  Plantation 40.434 

Paul    Melton 38.105 

WUUam   Trlbble 37.848 

C.  S.  Rankin. -- 37.748 

Olendora.   Inc 37.493 

B.  &  S.  Planting  Co..  Inc 37,299 

Wesley    Wolfe ,  36.646 

B.  A.  Marlev -. 36,505 

J    C.  Hardy 36,378 

Herbert  Rice 35,266 

Steve  Worley 34.232 

W.  A.   Worsham 34,103 

R.  E.   Seawrlght 33.754 

J.  J.  Webb.  Jr 33  604 

Billy    Heath 33.080 

Bailey  Brake  Farm 33.043 

Ray  Roberson  Farm.  Inc 32,407 

Casburn    Brothers 32.125 

Don  Allison 31.698 

Margaret  M.  Norman 30.758 

Sunset.    Inc 30.322 

Bilbo  Pennington -  29,379 

Joe  T.  WoUe 28.107 

Turner  Brothers 26,803 

G.  C.  Trout 26.398 

Frank  Sayle 26.052 

Mlkoma  Farms.  Inc 25.942 

J.    A.    Townes 25.786 

Jim  Pennington 25.691 

David  B.  Sayle 25.  452 

Davis  Bros 24.602 

W.  C.  Vinson.- 24.  436 

Bend    Plantation 24.412 

Webb  and  Webb 23.  903 

Jerry  James 23.896 

William  Cox... 23.  745 

J.  W.  Pennell -- 23,260 

Frank  B.  Swearengen 22.864 

Maggie  W.  McLellan 22,845 

Mikoma  Grain.  Inc 22,324 

Ernest  Brasher,  Jr 21.856 

J.  L.  Hill  III.. — —  21.781 

Linda  P.  Hill --  21,781 

EUett    Sandlfer  Farms 21.593 

William  H.  Morrow 21.383 

Tom  Rice 21,263 

James  H.  Morrow —  20,652 

A.  O.  Chatham 20,230 

Strtder   Bros. 20,028 

Total     payees     In     county 

(103)    4.148.614 


TATE    -on  NTT 

A.  L.  Brady 57,017 

Jim  Presley 49.273 

M,  P.  Moore 46,  165 

J.  C.  Sides.  Sr 43.359 

Harry  B.  House 41.  713 

E    E.  Moore 41.507 

J.  V.  Moore 32.340 

Tom  Wilson 28.  602 

R.  G.  Rosenborough.  Sr.,  Est 28.  320 

T.  P.  Veazey  III 27.838 

Thomas  E.  Smith,  Jr 27,088 

James  C.Rhodes 26.060 

David  B.  Tver 23.248 

H.  S.  Mabrv 21,678 

William  R.  Moore 21,  392 

Robert   P.   Thompson 21,243 

Louise  M.  McKellar 20.998 

I.  F.  Hvde 20,  625 

Cecil  Howell 20.299 


Total  payees  In  county  (19)  _ 

TIPPAH    COUNTY 

Marlln  Childs.   

597, 765 
24.205 

Mines  Graves 

Bonnie   Maunev 

24. 029 
22.  577 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

TISHOMINGO   COUNTY 

Scoltle  E.  Dean 

Clir.r! OS  Hammock 


70,811 


24.  691 
21.794 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 


46.  485 


TUNICA    COUNTY 

Arnold  Farms.  Inc 64.683 

S.  A.  Arnold.  Jr 62,152 

D.   C.   Parker 62.067 

Indian  Creek  Planting  Co 61,811 

McClintock  Farms,  Inc 59.  783 

Sterling  W.  Owen  III 59,556 

Will  W.  Owen 59,554 

John  W    Owen 59,537 

Oaklawn  Plantation,  Inc 59,471 

S.  C.  Wilson  &  Son 58,  121 

C.  H.  Block  &  Co 56.876 

B'.bb  Ir.c 56.436 

M.  L.  Earnheart  Co.,  Inc 56.  222 

Abbay  and  Leatherman,  Inc 55,865 

Irwin  Company  Inc 55,411 

Hood  Farms  Inc 55,225 

Roblnsonville  Seed  Co.,  Inc 55,210 

Farmers  &  PI.  Gin  Co.,  Inc 56,  210 

Mhoon,    Inc 55.210 

Hollywood  Farms,  Inc 55,000 

T.  O.  Earn'.ieart  Co.,  Inc 53.  079 

Austin    Brothers 50,373 

James   Byrd 50,146 

B.  R.  Smith 49.427 

Jerry    Estopy 47.853 

A.  S.  Perry  &  Sons,  Inc 46.539 

Richard    Hussey 46.400 

Richard  Watson 46.147 

Youngblood    Company 45.  034 

Whlteoak  Farms,  Inc 44.020 

Clinton   P.   Owen 43,496 

S.   R.   Leatherman,   Sr 43.207 

W.    A.    Leatherman 43.207 

Pbl.   Co..  Inc 43.026 

Lloyd  E.  Ryals 42,867 

C.  Buck   Graves 42,819 

C.  P.  Owen,  Jr 42,771 

Anthony   Ray    May... 42,003 

Harvey  Richard   Watson 39,571 

R.  I.  Abbay 39,569 

Alterra  Planting  Company 38,774 

Clyde  J.   Perry 37,777 

John  Canon 37.  130 

Bonnie  Blue  Plant,  Inc 37,029 

Johnson   &   Prank 35,  157 

James  D.  Boyd... -  34,703 

Francis  C.  Boyd 34,703 

M.  H.  Harris 33.  073 

A.  C.  Caperton 31,903 

Jack  W.  Perry  &  Co.,  Inc _  31,886 


Carl    C.    May 30,999 

WtUiam   Godbold 30,725 

Wayne  McDonald 28,985 

A.  T.  Earnheart 28.714 

Mary  S.  Leatherman 28,375 

S.  W.  Seabrook 28,375 

Hansom  A.  Myers 28,  156 

Milton    Boyd 27,245 

Ram  Farms.  Inc 26,853 

James    Pegram 26,610 

B.  M.  Martin,  Jr 26,  168 

Thomas  E.   SwindoU 26,076 

R.  C.  Smith 25,719 

E.  J.  Lake,  Inc 24,  333 

Edgar  Hood,   III 24.232 

A.  M.  Dye 23.573 

W.  D.  Garrett,  Jr 23,555 

nes   Company 23,430 

D.  R.  Houpt 22,915 

Roger  Johnson 22,764 

J.  E.  Sides  &  Son,  Inc 22,311 

Norfiest  Land  Corp 22,233 

Joe   Watson 22.  160 

W.   C.   Bynum 21.861 

Pea  Patch  Plantation,  Inc 21,  559 

Two  Sisters  Plant 20.685 

Walter  D.  Wills.  Jr 20,452 

Billy  Pegram 20,289 

W.  H.  Houston,  Jr 20.278 

Total     payees     In     county 

(79)    1 3,136.720 

UNION    COUNTY 

H   gi  Stephens 31.078 

Carl    Stephens 27.89'! 

Edgar  J.  Stephens,  Jr 27.254 

Est.  T.  P.  McAlister 22,  320 

B.  W.   Long 22.08'- 

L.   H.   Pannell 20,333 

Paul  D.  Kitchens 20.  107 


Total  payees  In  county  (7). 


171,080 


WARREN    COtJNTY 

Martin  Lombard  Burns 56,  58i 

W.  H.  Johnson 54,394 

Bernard  Aden 54.251 

Louis    Aden 54,254 

Jfryl   T.  Johnson 53.828 

B.  N.  Simrall  and  Son.  Inc 43.  917 

H.  A.  Downey.  Jr 42,350 

Forris  Farms.  Inc 26.699 

Newell  Simrall  III 26.214 

Crosby  S.  Simmons 24,822 

E   R.  M:Knight 23.  3C5 

Tol;.l  payees  In  county  (11)  -  460.  681 

WASHINGTON    COUNTY 

H.  K.  Hammett  and  Sons 60.  998 

Emmett  T.  Potter.  Jr 60.494 

Neff  Farms,  Inc 58,  139 

Torrey  Wood  and  Son 57.  625 

Edward   Shackleford 56.729 

Walker  Farms.  Inc 56.  184 

M.  H.  Rich.  Jr 56.  062 

Trail  Lake  Planting  Co. 55.  980 

Klondike  Plant  Co 55.  844 

Glen   Crowe 55.617 

F.  R.  Owns.  Jr 55.495 

John  C.  and  Donny  Hendon 55.490 

William  A.  Percy  II 65,476 

F.  C.  Crowe 55,463 

Gordon  Crowe 55,463 

Donald  Crowe 55,463 

John   Hendon 55.388 

Harry  M.  Key 55,350 

Ben  Walker,  Jr 65,231 

J.  Pete  Fisher,  Jr 65, 133 

Edward  P.  Vieh 66,093 

Areola  Plantation,  Inc 55,011 

Barton  Ingram 55,000 

R.  A.  Ingram 66,000 

Stevens  Brothers 66,000 

Leota  Farms.  Inc 64,957 

Cope  and  Neff 64.917 


Juhj  27,  1972 

Oak  Grove  Farms,  Inc 

Jimmy  L-  Marquis... 

Robert  Word 

F.  L.  Gredes.  Jr 

Randolph  Smythe 

Dan  L.  Smythe 

Don  O.  Baker 

E.  J.  Ganler 

Reggie  C.  Kellems 

Frank  RocheUe 

Alex    Curtis 

Dennis  K.  Potter 

Jack  A.  Potter,  Est 

Julian  P.  Potter 

V.  L.  *  L.  A.  Nunnery 

James  E.  Mosley 

Robert  P.  Percy 

Leroy  P.  Percy,  Jr 

E.  A.  Currey,  Jr 

B.  J.  Sykes 

Joseph  Maurice  Brown 

J.  P.  Wllkerson 

E.  E.  Cooper 

Wright  Planting  Co.,  Inc 

Raymond    Clark 

Cameron    Dean 

Edward   Blowers 

William   Johnston 

Steve    Brown 

E.  A.  Lafoe,  Jr 

W.  E.  Taylor 

C.  A.  Tate.  Jr 

James  A.  Petty 

Rex  Livingston 

Ray  P.  Beckham 

David  B.  Flanagan 

Ik    Q.  Mahalitc 

Chester  Kellems 

D.  K.  Morrow •- 

Keith    Mitchell 

C.  D.  Verner 

John  M.  Dean 

Elmo    Gerald 

Robbie    Reed 

John  T.   DiUard 

Ross    Underwood 

Eli  James  Ganler,  Jr 

G.   B.   Ganler 

J.  C.  Reed 

T.  W.  Hays 

John  W.  Potter 

Randy  Journeay 

Rodney  D.  Reed 

Henry  A.  Reed 

Gus  Pleralisl 

Refuge  Pltn --- 

O.  R.  Horton 

Deer  Creek  Prms 

C.  O.  Dean,  Jr 

Pour  C  Land  Co.  Gordon  Crowe. 
T.  R.  Plttman 

D.  and  W.  Jones  Inc 

D.  and  S.  Plant  Co.  Inc 

Harvey  C.  Watson 

Henry  Paris 

W.  G.  Trotter  and  Son 

W.  W.  Trotter 

Southern  Omage  &  Const.  Co... 

Thomas  A.  Holllngsworth 

Hampton    Collier 

David  T.  Cochran 

H.  T.  Cochran 

Richard  W.  Kellems 

Stylon   Proctor 

Floyd  Wayne  Reed 

Delta  Experiment  Station 

Leo  P.  Williams,  Sr 

Leo  P.  Williams.  Jr 

Jane  W.  Simmons 

James  Middleton 

Winston  Walker 

Deerfleld  Farms  Oo 

Murry  M.  Alexander 

Leo  E.  Prankel 

Fredrick  J.  Smythe 

Max  PhlUlps 

Peggy  Baker  Cannada 

Tony  and  Lany  Pratesl 

E.  W.  Stone 
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54,  912 

54,  790 

64, 790 

54,499 

54,328 

54.  058 

53.  787 

53.711 

53.  361 

52.  806 

52,  607 

52, 149 

52,  149 

52   149 

5l',  689 

51,451 

51,448 

51,442 

51,218 

51,023 

50,717 

50,  484 

50,  473 

50,  472 

50,  118 

50,  065 

49.  868 

49,868 

49,  868 

49,  520 

49,501 

49,332 

49,  074 

49.  030 

48',  602 

48,  498 

47,216 

46,  791 

46.  701 

46.  634 

45.422 

44.  902 

44.863 

44.  559 

44. 559 

44  464 

44".  386 

44,  386 

44,  267 

43,  942 

43,  804 

43,454 

43,  454 

43.454 

43.009 

42,  072 

41.903 

40,  520 

39,  700 

39,  666 

39,  623 

39,  532 

39.  048 

38.  977 

38.977 

38,  891 

38.891 

38.  785 

38,  722 

38.  580 

38,408 

38,408 

37,  637 

37.  628 

37.345 

37.  255 

37.211 

37.199 

37.  199 

37,158 

36.658 

36.  422 

36.355 

36,209 

36,029 

35,  594 

35,  238 

35,  204 

34, 889 


W.  B.  Andrews 

A.  L.  Andrews 

Percy  L.  Bell 

Andrew  W.  Bell 

J.  R.  Shaw 

Hollywood  Pltn 

William  J.  Ireland 

R.  D.  Fisher 

George  W.  Stone 

Henry  Hemphill 

Guido  Palasini 

Louis  P.  Pratesl 

Fred   Ballard. 

R.  M.  Pritchett 

Edward  Trotter 

Laverne    Hyer 

William  E.  Avis 

Kirk  Pltn 

R.  A.  Montgomery 

Homer  Jones 

V.  L.  Sandlfer 

C.   Allen   Spraglns 

E.  W.  Nerren 

G.  G.  &  G.  W.  McCool 

J.  E.  Bratton 

Marlowe  R.  Park 

Jessie    McDonald 

James  Cornelius 

John  Stephens 

Don  R.  Baker 

Camille  M.  Baker 

George  P.  Stock 

Harley  Metcalfe,  Jr. 

W.  T.  Weathers 

W.  O.  Hester 

Perrin  Grissom 

W.  C.  Skates,  Sr 

W.  C.  Skates,  Jr 

Howard   New 

Clyde  V.  Gault 

Foch   Barnes 

Marvin   Jennings 

H.  W.  Branton 

Dan  T.  Branton 

W.  A.  Dunaway 

Lawrence  W.  Dunnaway 

R.  N.  Aldridge,  Jr 

John  Adam  Aldridge 

Marguerite   Aldridge 

Collier  Pltn 

Chester  P.  Smith 

James  W.  Klker 

Jerry  B.  Miller. 

Est.  Mrs.  Eloise  W.  Kretschmar... 

E.  E.  Griffith 

Elizabeth    Jeffreys 

CecU  Wingfield 

Bob   Dennis 

B.  R.  Harris 

J.  A.  Harris 

Malvlna  Pltn  Inc 

Chalmers  E.  Hobart 

Gene  Clements 

Marcus  Treadway 

Lando  and  Charlie  E.  Pratesl 

J.  A.  Oglesby 

Mike  W.  McLaurln 

Joseph  L.  McLaurln 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Doollttle  and  Sons 

Jack  Middleton 

Charlie  L.  Pratesl 

John  Allen  Collier 


34.  859 
34. 803 
34.534 
34.594 
34.  573 
34,  485 
34.  437 
33.  448 
33, 164 
32.  755 
32.  143 
31.693 
31.647 
31,477 
31,  181 
30.  432 
30.  348 
30.  262 
30.  135 
29, 776 
29. 741 
29.545 
29.  230 
28,678 
28,657 
28. 505 
28. 493 
28.  327 
27,891 
27.591 
27,591 
27,444 
26.  949 
26,949 
26,  752 
26,390 
25,  434 
25.  434 
25.  348 
25.  074 
24.  783 
24. 729 
24. 652 
24. 652 
24,  159 
24,  159 
24,009 
24,009 
24,009 
23.  898 
23.  862 
23.811 
23.  731 
23,  701 
23,547 
23,  187 
22. 803 
22,684 
22, 487 
22.487 
22,317 
22.  308 
22,  181 
22,071 
21,664 
21.516 
21,  185 
21.  185 
21.080 
20,996 
20, 798 
20.  700 


TALOBTTSHA    COtrNTT 


J.  R.  Magee 

S.  C.  &  E.  Corporation 

John  N.  Covington,  Jr 

W.  C.  Hall 

Joe  N.  Bailey,  Jr 

H.  H.  White 

A.  R.  Ingram 

Edward  P.  Wooten 

Robert  Hatchet  Williams- 
Charlie  M.  Snaw 


Total 
(10) 


payees     In     county 
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47.  014 
45,  741 
43.  279 
39,814 
38,  706 
57,  593 
22,950 
22,  698 
21,  126 
20,  535 


339,  456 


YAZOO     COUNTY 


Total      payees 
(188)    


in     county 


WEBSTER   COtrNTT 

Carter  K.  Edmondson 

C.  C.  Hemphill 

Y.  B.  Gore.- 

W.  R.  O'Neal 

Harold  Pinnell  Dorroh 


7,  442.  850 


39,400 
33.  120 
25,  901 
23,  463 
22, 892 


Total 
(5) 


payees     In     county 


WINSTON    COUNTY 

James  T,  Estes 


144,  776 


21,713 


H.  S.  Swayze 

Kinkead    Plantation 

E.  T.  Schaefer 

D.  H.  Dew.  Sr 

Sam  E.  Dixon,  Jr , 

Bulford  Atkinson 

John  J.  Peaster 

R.  E.  Coker 

W.  T.  Clark.  Jr 

James  E.  Coleman.  Inc 

Eldorado  Planting  Co 

R.  B.  Harris 

J.  J.  Erickson.  Jr 

David  C.  Erickson 

Jerry  B.  Barrier 

D.  H.  Dew,  Jr 

John  S.  Howie 

Barrier  Farms,  Inc 

Morrison  Farms,  Inc 

L.  M.  Phillips 

H.  T.  Barrier.  Jr 

C;r.y:on  Swayze  II 

S.   C.   Coleman 

De'ta   Company 

Quiet  Shades  Plantation.  Inc. 
R.  E.  Coleman 

D.  H.  Shlpp 

J.  N.  Hart 

H.   T.   Barrier 

William  Barbour 

J.    V.    Whitaker 

Johnson  Farms.  Inc 

E.  R.   Seward 

A.  S.  Nichols --- 

Thomas  R.  Strlcklln.- -. 

T.  R.  Coleman 

W.  T.  Hegman.  Jr 

Cedar  Grove  Plantation 

Norway  Plantation.  Inc 

Ruby    Walker 

Sam  S.  Fisher.  Jr 

E.   E.   Abies 

Burdette    Boyd 

Mary  Russell  Seward 

B.  R.   Seward 

Martin  Farms.  Inc 

James  L.  Dixon 

P.  W.  Sharbrough 

Hogue*:  Hogue 

Leon  W.  Rice 

H.  R.  Crowder.  Jr 

Jack   F.   Phillips 

R.  M.  Bridgforth  &  Sons 

Robert    H.    Cato..- .- 

W.  R.  Coleman 

R.  D.  Herren 

Ray    Scroggins 

W.  P.  Cresswell 

Barney    Ray   Scroggins 

John  Raymond  Scroggins — 
H.   D.    Hicks 

B.  A.  Jordan 

E.  T.  Jordan,  Jr 

Charles  A.    Jordan. 

E.  T.  Jordan.  Sr 

John  W.  Jordan 

Hamel  Farms.  Inc 

Travis  Pouche 

E.  E.  Nixon.  Jr 

H.  E.  Watson 

C.  H.  Vaughan 

C.  Q.  Clark 

H.  C.  Strlcklln 


58.  485 
56.749 
55.  772 
55,  177 
54.  993 
54.  8i.7 
54,  654 
54,  291 
53. 904 
53.533 
52,  116 
52.  003 
50.  778 
50.  778 
49,  338 
46.  976 
45.039 
42,211 
41,251 
39,  752 
39,  720 
J9,  715 
39.  103 
38.411 
37.  786 
37.  768 
37.  216 
36.641 
36.  726 
35,  806 
34.612 
34,  164 
33.  579 
33,443 
32.003 
31.883 
31.568 
31.489 
31.292 
30.  557 
30.031 
29,725 
29.267 
29  014 
29.008 
28.640 
28.  5i^3 
28.288 
28. 183 
27,569 
27.316 
27. 142 
26.  921 
26.480 
26.  180 
26.  097 
25.  697 
25.619 
.     25,220 
26,220 
25,035 
24,  778 
24, 778 
24,  778 
24,  778 
24,  778 
24.048 
24,030 
23,548 
23,072 
21,8Sf 
21,647 
21,612 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — Mississippi — Continued 

YAZOO  COUNTY — Continued 

James  H.  Moore 

Loutse  B.  Dixon 

J.   L.   Dixon 

Frank    Carter 

Charles  Abies 

Sam  E.  Dixon — - - 

H.  R.  Crowder,  Sr 

Nolan  H.  O'Reilly 

M.  E.  Kelly 

Kirltland.  Inc 

Roy  L.  Plunkett.  Jr 


KNOX     COtTNTT 

Frances  McSorley 


21,205 
21.  138 
20.  962 
20,944 
20.546 
20,504 
20.  363 
2C.  249 
20.  190 
20.  IGl 
20.  034 


Total  payees  in  county  (84)  .  2.  811.  688 

Total      payees      in      State 

(1,835)     --   68.584.783 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  tZO.OOO  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Missouri 

ATCHISON    COUNTY 

Donald  Wolf  or  OrvUle  Wolf 27.  981 

Charles  C.  Martin 23.526 

Scamman  and  Co --         20,533 


Total  payees  in  county  (3 1 

BOONE    COUNTT 

Dcrstey   M.    Bass 


BUCHANAN    COUNTI 

Scnneiimofer  Bros 


BUTT-ER    COUNTY 


Rcy    Nail 


72, 

040 

23. 

008 

22 

088 

21 

620 

CARROLL    Cr.lTNTY 

Famuliner   Brothers 

D.  N.  M.  Grain  Co 

R.  E.  Wlese  Farms.  Inc 


28.  408 
26.  287 
23.  602 


Total  payees  in  county  '3). 


78.  297 


Qulnn  Bros. 


CHARITON    COUNTY 


DUNKLIN    '-CUNTT 


60.  654 


M.  C.  Collins. 

Harris  Farms.  Inc 

J.  P.  Balcer 

Albert  Hall 

V.  M.  Jones.  Sr 

Bond  Rouse 

H.  W.  Drolte 

Hart  Gin  Co. 

F.  L.  Bynum 

Audie  Grisham 

Matthews  Agency  Account. 

Loyd  Robertson 

Charles  PelU --- 

Thomas  Wilkins. 


Total     payees     in     county 
(14)     - 

HOLT    COUNTT 

Patterson  Farms.  Inc 

Donald  E.  Morris 

Welton  Ideker 

Jack  Windle - 


32. 599 
30.  784 
28,  657 
28.056 
27.853 
24.  666 
23.821 
23.  297 
22.532 
22.  427 
22.  141 
21.769 
21.573 
20.  354 


350.  529 


65.000 
36.  471 
22.  987 
22.  230 


JACKSON    COUNTY 

RLX>S  Church 

ESertz  Bros.,  Inc 


Total  payees  in  county  (4) . 

HOWARD     COUNTT 

Boy  J.  Davis 30.569 


LEWIS   COUNTY 

Ben  Casebier,  Jr 

LINN    COUNTY 

Roy  B.  Quinn 


MISSISSIPPI    COUNTY 


Marshall    Lands.    Inc 

Dearmoiit   Oliver 

Wolf  Island  Farms 

Bryant  Farms.   Inc 

Burke  Bros.  &  Giltz.  Inc. 
H.  &  D    Duenne  Farms.. 

Big   Oak   Farms 

Choate  Farms.  Inc 

Sam    G.    Jones 

Carl    Simpkins 

Babb  &  Deline 

Moxley  Farms 

Stallings    Bros 

Rolwing    Bros 

Thurmond  Farms.  Inc 

Sam  E.   Story 

Viverette    Lee 

James  C.  Moreton 


136.  688 


50.  148 
34.613 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        74, 661 


Total      payees      in     county 
(18)    

»  NEW    MADRID    COUNTT 

E.  B.   G??.   Jr 

Charles  Pikey  &  Son 

Byars    Orton 

F.  S.    Hunter 

Aubra  Wrather 

Ernest  Carpenter 

A.    C.    Riley 

Collis  Maltbla 

Raymond   Ashley 

Nesselroot  and  Campbell 

David  Barton 

Lorwood    Plantation 

Bert  Latham 

B  &  C  Harvesting  Co 

Barry  Richardson 

Max  HoUoman 

James  B.  Crouthers 

Donald   Underwood 

Fletchers  Gin  Inc 

Coy  Fowler 

Charles  Barnett 

Doyle  Hicks 

Clyde  H.  Swlney 

Billy  G.  Swlney 

James  Overton   Swlney 

Paul  Bradley 

Oren  Ross 

Walter   O.   Swlney 

W.  V.  Riley 

Nolley  Farms   Inc 

Tommy  Branum . 

Lavalle  Farms 

Joe  Robert«3n 

James  L.  Do6t€r 

Robert  McCoy 

Reno  Ashley 

Russell  Estes 

R.  A.  Nesselroot 

J.  J.  Bloomfleld 

C.  J.  Standi 

N.  J.  Nowell 

Carmel  Lacewell 


21.082 


61.513 
53.545 
43.  769 
42.  555 
41.803 
38,251 
37.  787 
30.  473 
26. 439 
25.214 
23.  167 
22.  085 
21.480 
21.031 
20.354 
20.  249 
20. 167 
20.015 


569, 897 


ei.  4:8 

59. 119 
49.  013 
44.482 
44,351 
43.  576 
38.  693 
37.  535 
35. 119 
34.763 
32.  781 
32.  294 
31.  135 
29.  536 
28.  285 
28,  134 
27.  060 
26.  987 
26.  748 
26. 469 
25.  150 
24.  963 
24.  359 
24.344 
24.  334 
24. 153 
23.  900 
23,594 
23,440 
22,  725 
22,  469 
22,  382 
22.  306 
22.035 
21.980 
21.734 
21.447 
21.296 
20.970 
20.  739 
20.  633 
20,  352 


James  O.  Taylor 

Orton  and  Toton 

Billy  C.  Palmer 

Ansel  Underwood 

Gene  Wingfield 

Donald  Rone 

J.  E.  Ward 

Lloyd  Massey 

T.  R.  Cole  &  Sons 

S.  Crews  Reynolds 

Lee  Dorroh 

John   R.   Franklin 

L.  A.  Riddick 

Gary  Bruton 

Ruby  B.  Monan 

James  T.  Streete 

Boyd  McCrary 

Sides    Bros 

Knelbert  Stlllman 

Stillman  and  Bean  Fr. 

George  T.  KilUon 

Talmadge  Burgess 

W.  W.  Burlison 

W.  E.  Smith,  Jr 

Lawrence  W.  Barnes.. 

Clarence  Gurley 

Haggard  Farms 

John  L.  Atwlll 

Jeff  Wade.  Jr 

Don  Medlin 

Herbert  Rone 

Witt  Smith 

Royal  Sanders 

J.  D.  Long . 


Total     payees     in     county 

(42)    1.236,853 


PEMISCOT    COUNTY 


R.  O.  Pierce 

O.  H.  Acom  Farms  Inc. 

Howard  Flke 

James  S.  Bruton 

Mehrle  Farms 

Dolphin  Land  Compeny. 

Coy  Wilson 

Watklns  FEU-ms  Inc 

Cleo  Brents 

Sherley   Lovins 


59. 666 
58.  870 
44.  232 
42.044 
38.817 
37.  859 
37.781 
35.  148 
34.  746 
32.  243 


31,506 
31,  188 
31,017 
29,  377 
29.  347 
28,  493 
27.  776 
27.  367 
26.915 
26.  892 
26,  639 
25,  973 
25.  884 
25.  844 
25, 382 
24,  171 
23.900 
23,  628 
22,  996 
22.458 
22,291 
22, 129 
22, 038 
21.691 
21.609 
21.338 
21.205 
21.044 
20.  680 
20,  404 
20,  367 
20,  303 
20,  256 
20,  223 


Total  payees  in  county  (44)    1,253,827 


PERRY    COUNTY 

O.  P.  Gremaud 

N.  H.  Bruckerhoflf 


42,  867 
32,363 


Tot.*l  payees  in  county  (2). 

PIKE    COUNTY 


Pike  Grain  Co. 


RAY    COUNTY 

Green  T.p  Farms,  Inc 


SALINE    COUNTY 


Eagone    Elson. 
Jim  Fra;iklin.. 


Total  payess  in  county  (2) 

ECOTT    COUNTY 

E.  p.  Ckileman,  Jr 

Wm.  B.  Moore  Farm 

J.  Handy  Moore 

Wm.  H.  Deane  III 

Taylor  Farms 

United  Ridge  Co 


75, 

230 

25 

C75 

36, 

587 

52 
31 

6  0 
712 

84 

352 

54,084 
32,241 
24, 323 
24. Ill 
20.  618 
20, 048 


Total  p:\yees  in  county  (6)  -       175.  425 


ST.    CHARLES    COUNTY 

Sav.l'-  Eros.  Farm  &  Grain  Co 


35.918 


STE.    GENEVIEVE    COUNTY 

Bartels  Farms.  Inc 

Lolda  Bros 

Alan  W.  Schaefer 


31.300 
25.  442 
22.  800 


Total  payees  In  count/  (3)  _         79, 542 


STODDARD    COUNTY 

W.  P.  Hunter 

Mahan  &  Radcliffe 

Samuel   Alberson 

Taylor   Brothers 

H.  A.  Recker 

Claude  Keasler 

Gary  Crump 

Lane  Brothers 


85.  783 
65. 308 
47, 603 
43.871 
39, 653 
33, 149 
32, 192 
23, 535 


Total  payees  in  county  (8)  -       371, 094 
Total  payees  In  State  (162) .  4, 882, 924 


July  27, 


1972 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plairu  program  pay- 
ments of  920,000  or  more — excluding 
loans — Montana 

BEAVEKHEAO     COUNTT 

Matador  Cattle  Co -  29,  511 

Jones  Ranches  Inc 27,  760 

Beaverdell  Ranch,  Inc ^t  iT? 

Chaffin  Livestock ^3, 114 

Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .       104,  821 


BIG     HORN     COUNTY 

Campbell  Farming 

Pryor  Land  Company 

Floyd  Warren,  Inc 

Robert  Formanack 

Torske  Farm.  Inc 


56 

346 

52, 

388 

39, 

489 

33 

203 

21 

130 

Total  payees  In  county  (5)  -       202,  556 


BLAINE     COUNTT 

Rasmussen  Farming  Corp 

James  R.  BlUmayer 


32.  566 
23.  769 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

BROADWATER     COUNTY 

V.  R.  Cazler  &  Sons 

Fred  Kamp 

Hunsaker  Bros.,  Inc 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 


CARTER     COUNTT 


Adolph  Fix... 
Ralph  Bruskl. 


56,  335 


42.235 
21.  755 
20,  562 

84,  552 


25.653 
25.  169 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)-         50.822 


CASCADE     COUNTY 


R,  &  C.  Farming  Co 

R.  S.  Oday 

Walter  Gruel  &  Sons.  Inc. 

Donald    Bowman 

Zoller     Farms 

Malvln    Merja 

J.  Edwin  Lasslla 

Everett     Bumgarner 

Andersen  &  Hovland 

L.  Johnson.  Inc 

Clayton     Sweeney 

Carl  J.  Kantorowlcz 

McKamey  Ranch 


CHOUTEAU   COUNTT 


Onstad  Grain  Co 

Robertson   Ranch   Co 

Judeman  Grain  Co 

Melvln     Batchelor 

Phil  F.  Schafer 

J.  G.  Robertson.  Corp 

R  5  Ranch 

Fred  A.  Booth 

Oscar  A.  Kalgaard 

Ronald  M.  Upham 

Killlon     Farms 

Wyley  P.   Good 

Witt     Ranch 

Raymond     Romaln 

Morris  B.  Stewart 

Loran  A.  Perry 

Forrest   Charlson 

Wharram  Ranch  Co.,  Inc. 

Wlshnaan    Brothers 

MacDonaJd  Farms.  Inc 

Birkeland  &  Son,  Inc 

Donald  S.  Gray 

Paul   Onstad 

Boyoe    Applegate 

Andrew   Trunk 

Helland  Land  Co 

RossmlUer    Farms 

Mollnarlo    Parms 

Deei>«'  Land  Co 

Abn  Ranch  Inc 

Rettl|[  Farms 


55.  000 
49,  885 
34.  027 
32.  569 
27,  685 
25.318 
25.  282 
23.  883 
23.567 
23.  266 
22.294 
21.598 
21.431 


Total  payees  in  county  (13)  -       385.  805 


Jack  E.  Lang 

Harold  &  Charles  Knudson. 

Lawrwice   Romaln 

Herman  P.  Mauer 

Charles    Danreutber 

George  A.  Stevens 

M.  &  K.  Farm,  Inc 


53.  536 
41.451 
37.  567 
37.  477 
37.449 
36.  943 
36.  672 
35.352 
34.217 
31.189 
31.099 
29.960 
29.  698 
28.  554 
28.  508 
28.  480 
27.  830 
27.  521 
26,  476 
26.295 
26.  271 
26.  264 
26.  180 
25.  314 
24.423 
24.417 
24.324 
23.834 
23.663 
23,190 
22.918 


22.  534 
22.  110 
21,863 
20.  634 
20.531 
20.  333 
20.214 


Total  payees  In  county  (38)  -  1,  085, 371 


CUSTER    COUNTY 

W.  M.  Nefsy 

L.  J.  Green  &  Sons.  Inc 

N.  N.  Land  &  Livestock 


31.570 
25,792 
21,636 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

DANIELS    COUNTT 


78,998 


Lolf  W   Kapperud 

Kraft  &  Martin 

Dees  Brothers 

HUldale  Colony 

Jack  Swlnney 

D.  O.  Koefod,  Agent 

Borlaug  Brothers 

Dow  Brothers 

Kenneth  G.  Axvig 

John  Mcintosh 

Nick  A.  Rettlnger 

Lloyd  W.  Kaercher 

Harold  R.  Wanke 

Rodney  Spiicher  &  Sons. 

Herbert  G.  Bitz 

Martin  Schuster 

Arvln  Aageson 


State  of  Montana 

Frederick    Brothers 

Hellickson    Brothers 

Chas.  L.  J.  &  N.  L.  Fouhy. 

Dewayne    Linder 

Carl   Jaglello 

Oglesby  Farms.  Inc 

Stanton   Danelson 


620,  800 
26,810 
23.524 
23.394 
22.  464 
22. 122 
20.202 
20,  158 


Total  payees  In  county  (8)  -       779, 474 


DAWSON    COUNTT 

Kenneth    Edwards 

Wolfif  and  SonL.  Inc 

Frank    Klempel 

jilarvln  L.  Spencer 

D.  W.-R.  D.  Tague 


40.744 
34.  955 
22. 376 
22.  019 
21,014 


Total  payees  in  county  (5).       141. 108 


FAIXON  COUNTT 


Darrell     Johnson 

Sikorskl  &  Sons.  Inc. 

Moblle  Pellet  Co 

Schweigert  Ranch 


24,  001 
21.842 
21,452 
21,072 


Total  payees  in  county  (4).         88,367 


FERGUS    COUNTT 

Rob  :rt -Gerald  Barber 

Ralph  Lee. 


Deerfield  Ranch  Coi. 


25. 054 
28. 057 
22,  257 


Total     payees     in     county 
(3)    

FLATHEAD  COUNTT 

Grosswller  Dairy.  Inc 


70.368 


30. 822 


CALL.tTIN  COUNTT 

Henry    Dehar.n 

Wilbur  Dyk  Ranches,  Inc 


27.  386 
21.  170 


Total 
(2) 


payees     In     county 


48.  556 


GARFIELD  COUNTT 

Gerald  Gibbs 

Red  Butte  Ranch 


31,713 
30, 367 


Total     payees     in     county 
(2)    

GLACIER  COUNTT 

Warren  Swenson 

J.  W.  &  Bob  Smith 

Olendale  <3olony 

William  McAlpine 

E.  O.  Peterson 


61.970 


27,  625 
22,  658 
22,  078 
20.917 
20.  385 


Total     payees     In     county 
(5)    _ 

HILL   COUNTT 

Leo  M.  Kraft 

Spicher  Brothers 

Hay  W.  Headrick 

Bernard  E.  Hardy 

Uneweaver  Farms 

Miller  Brothers 

Marlin  Spicher  &  Sons 


Total 
(24) 


payees     In     county 


25771 

29.745 
27.  386 
27.  279 
26.  166 
25.  194 
24.767 
23.413 
23.  241 
23.014 
22,  486 
22,  043 
21.482 
21.251 
21.  128 
20.  881 
20.  519 
20,  374 


649.270 


JUDITH  BASIN  COUNTT 


Roger  Petersen 
Robert  Wlgen  . 


21,694 
21,546 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .         43.  240 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  COUNTT 


Mllford  Colony.  Inc. 
Dlehl  Ranch  Co 


32.  257 
2e.67« 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  _         80. 936 


LIBEXTT    COUNTT 


Allen  C.  Kolstad 

Clarence  Romaln 

BUi   W.   Praser 

A.  C.  Kammerxell 

O.  M.  Skari  &  Sons.  Inc 

John  Wanken 

Galen  Kolstad 

Carl  Brown 

Brown  &  Brown.  Inc 

Xieo  Jensen 

Oliver  C.  Morkrld 

Skierka  Brothers 

Hi  Line  Farms 

Violett  Farms.   Inc 

Melssner  Ranches,  Inc 

Gordon  or  John  Kammerzell. 

Leonard   Staudacher.   Jr 

Clark  Dlemert 

Ole  Jensen 

Semenzft  Farm  

Raymond  Prltz 

WUliam  H.  Earl.  Jr 

Dayton  Kolstad 

McClelian  Farms.  Inc 

Bert  W.  Alley. 

William  H.  Skinner 


62.  003 
41.319 
35.  548 
35.  138 
34.919 
34.  195 
29.  709 
27.  994 
27.549 
27.  325 
27.  160 
26.  220 
25.  928 
25.  064 
24.812 
24.  234 
23.  909 
23.  731 
23.  144 
22.  743 
22.311 
22.295 
21.649 
21.331 
21.  146 
21.042 


Total  payees  In  county  (26)  .       722.  448 


MADISON 

GUbert  Lvstk  Co 

R.  C.  Rice 

Heart  L  Ranch 


COUNTT 


30.015 
29. 562 
28.  336 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .. 


M'CONE    COUNTT 


Inc- 


Otls  S.  Waters--. 
Haglund    Ranch 

Dreyer  Bros  Inc 

Wayne  Pawlowskl  -. 

Harley  C.  Berry 

Kudrna  &  Witte.  Inc 
Melvln  P.  Johnson.. 
Bodray   Hagestad — 


87.913 


35.838 
23.609 

22.  652 
22.  576 
22.549 
22.291 
21.376 
20.  455 


113.663 


43.047 
38.  451 
36.  942 
34.718 
34,  101 
31.580 
30.062 


Total  payees  in  county  (8)_-       191,346 


MEAGHER    COUNTY 


Springdale  Colony 

Wellington  D.  Rankin  estate. 
Bussell  Manger 


33.  871 

32.  637 
23,400 


ToUl  payees  in  county  (3). 


89. 908 


25772 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
Joins— .Wonf  ana— Continued 

PHILXIPS    COUNTT 

Matador  Ranch.  Inc. 29,983 

Roger  Siinonson 22.  107 

Sianfard    Boothe 20,681 

Total  payees  in  coxinty  (3).         72,771 


TOOLE    COUNTY 


PONDERA    COUNTT 

John  Keil  &  Sons.  Inc 

Lcrcn  Warwick 

T,.">m  McCracken 

New  Miami  Colony 

RAljjh   Bouma 

Birch  Creek  Colony 

John  Wood 

Thomas  W.  Boucher 

Russell    Wikstrom 

Anderson  Lahr  land  and  cattle. 

S.  T.  McParland 

EUz    Selfert - 

Keil  Ranch.  Inc 

BJelland  &  Robinson 


48.  237 
44.  925 
35.  087 
32.642 
28.560 
28.  085 
24, 560 
24.383 
23,029 
22,  797 
21.  753 
21.620 
20.645 
20. 2S0 


S.  A.  Adaskavlch 

BlU   McCarter 

Kenneth  Leek 

Helllnger    Bros 

Westermark  Bros 

David  Ratzburg 

Robert   Sisk,   Jr 

Dale  Kinyon 

Wigen   Bros 

John  McCarter 

Miles    Burd 

Boxwell   Farms 

Lloyd    McLean 

Gary    Aklestad 

Charles  Wlegand,  Jr.- 

Leo  Flesch 

Woodrow    McCracken- 

Munscn    Broe 

Doris    Iverson 


Total  payees  in  county  (19) . 


TREASURE    COUNTY 


Ted    Kallen-- 
Harold    Zent. 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 14)  .       396,  586 


--_____^;i^  Total  payees  in  county  (2). 


56,000 
55,000 
34,  699 
27,469 
26.  120 
25,  925 
24,  796 
24,  500 
24,  484 
24,  014 
23,344 
22.  138 
21,877 
21,658 
21,  197 
21,062 
20.  524 
20.  479 
20,381 

514,  667 


25,  129 
23,201 

48,330 


CHASE  COUNTY 

Leslie  E.  Smith  &  Sons  Inc.. 

Harold  D.  Hughes 

Bernard    Oneil 

Edwin  Fuehrer 

Hughes  Farms  Inc 


RICHLAND    COUNTY 

J  D  Farms 

Allen   Verschoot 

Floyd  Williams 

Henry   Nollymeyer 

Walio   Pust..- 


35.829 
26.331 
20.  627 
20. 451 
20.  086 


T.tal  payees  in  county  (5).       123.324 


ROOSEVELT    COUNTY 

Schnltzler    Corp 

Moe   Farm   Corporation 

Wm.  Harmon  Farms 

Willie  P.  Lockman 

Swank  &  Son 

A  A  Werner  Est 

Louis  Toavs 


43.  867 
31,720 
27.462 
22.715 
22.  571 
22.  281 
21.  115 


Total  payees  in  county  (7).       191,731 


ROSEBUD    COUNTY 

Cherry  Creek  Sheep  Co  Inc.-- 

Cllff  Wright  Ranch  Inc 

Dahlman   Ranch   Inc 


45,884 
23.764 
20. 508 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY 

Nash  Brothers 

Richard   McCarty 


90,  156 


54,  944 
29,711 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

STILLWATER    COUNTY 

Yellowstone   Grain  Co 

M  E  Davey 


84,  655 


25,  435 
21,272 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

SWEET    CRASS    COUNTY 

Donna  J.  Cremer 

Leo  J.  Cremer.  Jr 

Huldckoper  Vet  Res.  Sta. 


46.  707 


25.513 
22,  956 
21,737 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)  .         70,  206 


TETON    COUNTY 


Van   Horn  Ranch  Co- 

Miller  Colony,  Inc 

Robert    Stephens 

New  Rockport  Colony. 

Habel  Bros 

Rockport   Colony 

Eugene  W.  Johnson.. 

Christman   Ranch 

James  Stephens 

Nels  Hemstad 


VALLEY    COUNTY 

Robert    Westland 31,108 

Morgan  Ranch.  Inc 22.664 

S.  Enkerud  Pres.  Witt  Gr.  Assn...  22,506 

Francis  Tarum 21.660 

F.  L    Btiiley 20,799 


31,447 
25,261 
25,  146 
23,  768 
23,  624 
22,  623 
20,836 
20,643 
20,440 
20,027 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 10) .      333,  815 


Total  payees  in  county  (5).       118,737 


WHEATLAND    COUNTY 


Stone  Gaugler  Ranch  Co- 
Mart  ncUale    Colcnv 


23,  744 
20,  808 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 


44,552 


YELLOWSTONE    COUNTY 

Pcarlie  Lee  &  Co 27,  133 

OrvUle  or  Edith  Lane 24,349 

Lazy  K  T  Ranch 22,729 

Vale  Creek  Ranch 22,600 


Total  payees  in  county  (4). 


96,811 


BOONE  COUNTY 

Dobson  Brothers  C/O  R  Dobson. 
Choat   &   Sons   Inc 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


BUBT   COUNTY 

Hundahl   Farms 

John  Tobin  &  Sons 

Mariane  Tobin 

Tobln  Ranch 


Total  payees  in  county  (4) . 


BUTLER  COUNTY 

Grass  VA  Farms  Inc 


51,552 
27,  540 
25.440 
20,  418 
20,  194 


T...tal  payees  in  State  (249)  .  7,  351,  697 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  S20,000  or  more — Excluding 
Zoai5 — Nebraska 

ADAMS   COUNTY 

Ruth    Hunt 

Mary  Lanning  Hosp  TR 


41.238 
26, 739 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).         67,977 


21.  055 
20.  205 


41,  260 


Total  payees  in  county  (5).       145, 144 


CHEYENNE    COUNTY 

Raymond  Jessen 


31,246 


CLAY    COUNTY 

Woods  Bros.  &  Ells 27,078 

Ray    Phelps 25,372 

HJY  Bros.  Co. — A  Hajny 23.345 

Kiss,  F.  D.  Lts.— R.  Kissinger,  A.  G.  21,  186 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .       104,  422 


Total  payees  in  county  (4)  .         96.  981 


COLFAX    COUNTY 

F.  J.  Higgins  Farm  Inc 


67, 893 


CUXnNC    COUNTY 

Albers  Dehy  Co 


DAKOTA    COUNTY 

Leo  C.  Andersen 

Beermann  Farms,  Inc 


38.  069 


32,  279 
22,  392 


BOX   BUTTE  COUNTY 

Lawrence  R    Grabher 28,785 

Harry  Cullan 26.637 

Robert  R.  Elliott 26.201 

Garland  Fisher 22,799 


62,  902 
29. 600 
23,  755 
20.441 


136.  698 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

DAWES    COUNTY 

Harold  C.  Bowen 

Eugene   Stewart 

Donald   Gorr 

Pepper  Creek  Ranch,  Inc 


54, 671 


25, 636 
21,b60 
21.150 
20,  857 


Tcta!  payo's  in  county  (4) . 

DAWSON    COUNTY 

Daws-n  County  Feed  Prod.  Inc  — 

W.  M.  Rickertsen 

Central  Alfalfa.  Inc 

Total  paycos  i:i  county  (3)- 

DEUEL  COUNTY 

W.  H.  Falser  Farms,  Inc 

Grace  Land  and  Cattle  Co 

Kjeldgaard  Farm,  Inc 

Bailey    Partnership 


89,  303 


21,  377 
20,  6i5 
20.  528 


62,  550 


40.  7^9 
38,  2o; 
28.  131 
26, 495 


Tctal  payees  in  county  (4).       133.541 


DODGE   COUNTY 

Harland  S.   Milligan 

Donald  Flamme 


37,  144 
20,  093 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

FILLMORE  COUNTY 

Biegert  Brothers 

Alfs  Imp.  &  Well  Drlg.  Co 

Schelkopf  Enterprise 

William  K.   Brinkman 

Robert  D.  Lovegrove 

Robert  Bettger 

Bruce  Nedrow 

Keith  Burt 


57,  237 


Total  payees  in  county  (8). 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 


32, 079 
25,  178 
23, 965 
22, 928 
22. 546 
21,801 
21.793 
21,  191 


191,481 


W.  J.  Bach 

Wayne  Ziebarth. 
John  Gardels 


26, 258 
24.  889 
21,387 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

FRONTIER  COUNTY 

Kenneth  Bellamy 


72,534 


22,152 


FURNAS  COUNTT 

Johnson  Broe.  &  Jones 

Ten  Bensel  &  Sons 

Lueklng  Farm  &  Ranch  Corp 


41,109 
26,456 
20.600 


20.595 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) .        88, 256 


Juhj  27,  1972 

CAGX  COUNTT 

Flo  Wal  Farms.  Inc 

John  Krause  &  Sons ^ 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

GARDEN  COUNTT 

Leo  Jessen ^ 

CREELET  COUNTT 

J.imes  H.  Dugan 

HALL  COUNTT 

Leo  F.  Thelen 

Ralph  Mettenbrink 

Dobesh  Farms  Inc - 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

HAMILTON  COUNTT 

Kreutz  Bros..  Inc 

Farm.   Inc..   W.   WUcynski,  presi- 
dent  

Archie  Roberts 

Harold  Vogt --- 

Total  payees  in  county  (4)  - 

HARLAN    COUNTY 

Bernard  Lueklng 

HAYES   COUNTY 

Earl  Smith 

HOLT  COUNTY 

Fred  Home.  Jr...' 

Wm.  A.  Curry 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  . 

JEFFERSON    COUNTY 

A.  L.  Rosener  &  Sons 

Stanley  A.  Snyder --- 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  - 

KEARNEY    COUNTY 

Kermit  Pelzlen -- 

KErrH    COUNTY 

McGinley  Schilz  Co -- 

Mllford  Krajewski 

Falser  &  Falser 

Rankin  Prochaska  Inc 

Walter   Armstrong 

Lester  O.  Rhodes 

Total  payees  in  county  (6)  _ 

KIMBALL   COUNTY 

Wayne  Kennedy 

LINCOLN    COUNTY 

Mlron  Moore 

Walter   Hasenauer 

Stewart  H.  Evans 

Kenneth    Broslus 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) . 

MERRICK   COUNTY 

Dlnsdale  Bros..  Inc 

Lloyd  Wagner 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  - 

MORRII>I<  COUNTY 

Edward  Jelinek 

Jessen  Farms,  Inc 

Abel  Investment  Co 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

IfSMAHA  COrMTT 

A  B.  Ritchie,  Jr 
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OTOE  COUNTT 

28,118     James  Partnership 21.078 

21, 370 =^~"^ 

PERKINS  COUNTT 

*9.*88     svoboda  &  Hannah --  51,509 

-                Gerald  Krajewski --  31.297 

Box    436 -  27,363 


42,009 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -       110. 169 


24.  892 


PHELPS   COUNTY 


21,618 
21.  590 
20.  283 


Roy  W.  Pearson 

Sam  T.  Schrock.  Jr. 


25,  052 
24,  521 


63.491 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

POLK    COUNTY 


K.  D.  Strong- 


49.  573 


21.386 


45,  331 


RED    WILLOW   COUNTY 

Myers  Bros 26.  Ill 

25.400     Priehe  Farms.  Inc.. - 24.430 

22,512     Driftwood  Farms.  Inc.— ---         21.449 

20, 912 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 


114,156 


71.990 


RICHARDSON    COUNTY 


Stalder  Cattle  Co 

29.  481     Nemaha  Realty  Co..  Inc- 


31.500 
21,527 


24.  202 


50.429 
29.  772 

80.  201 


46,431 
21.474 

67. 905 


25.505 


55,  478 
24,648 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).         53,027 


SALINE    COITNTY 

Mahloch  Farms.  Inc 


SAUNDERS    COUNTY 

Consolidated  Blenders 

Walter  E.  Adams 

Poxley  &  Co 

Centennial  Farms.  Inc 


Total  payees  in  county  (4). 

THAYER  COUNTY 


Ted    Currey 

Verland  Tietjen. 


32.914 


44.706 
32,  256 
25.324 
21.089 

123. 375 


23.484 
20.708 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .         44. 192 


THURSTON  COUNTY 


21750     ^'"'®  Leinart. 


21,060 


21.696 
21.307 


168. 095 


WEBSTER  COUNTY 


24.013 


Delbert  Lewis. 


PERSHING  COUNTY 


Herman   Dennler 

Brinkerhoff  Ranch.  Inc. 
Improved  Beef  Feeders. 


25773 


59.  333 

56,715 
26.  725 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Tyson  Farms.  Inc.- 33,863 


20. 976 


96.  199 


32.061 
20.  675 


52.  736 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 
Total  payees  in  State  (8).. 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments o/  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — Neu-  Mexico 

CATRON    COUNTY 

Frank  A.  Hubbell  Co 44.156 


29.  229 


YORK  COUNTY 

Broadwell.Inc 30.445 

31,561      Harrington  Farms  Co 27,681 

22,226      Wm.  H    Otto 21.445 

21,436     otto   Farms,   Inc 21.001 


Total  payees  in  county  (4)  .       100,  572 
Total  payees  in  State  (116)  .  3. 203. 353 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — excluding 
loans — Nevada 

HUMBOLDT  COUNTY 

Orovada.  Inc 36.070 


CHAVES    COUNTY 

Hal    Bogle 

Flying    H    Ranch 

H.  C.  Berry 

J.  P,  White.  Jr 

Lincoln  County  Livestock  Co 

Wlllard    Watson 

BUI    Bogle .- 

Jack  Patterson 

Bonham  Farms.  Inc 

Melvin    Pearson 

James    Norrls 

Clardy  Farms.  Inc 

James    Grassie 

Rosendo    Casarez 

Fletcher    Brothers 

Herbert   M.  Corn 

Jimmy    Pack 

Barney  E.  Green.  Jr 

Jennings  and  Jennings 

A.  W.  Langenegger.. 

Inez  F.  Bogle 

Kap  D   Kelley 

Delbert  M.  Robinson 

James  G.  Langenegger 

Ross  R.   Langenegger- - — 

Marley   &   Whitney 

Malone  Farms.  Inc 

Poe  W.  Corn 

O.  F.  Crawford 

H.  H.  McGee-- 

R.  and  B.  Co..  c  o  Bronson  Corn. 

Penasco  River  Ranch 

Fred  Corn  and  Sons 

George   Kimble  Hibbard 

Berry  F.  Heine.  Jr 

Nollug  and   Nollng 

Max  Wiggins 

B.  P.  Crawford 


37,  770 

21.865  NYE  COUNTY 

21.783     Mlzpah   Ranch 54.300 

Tim  Hafen  Ranches,  Inc 51.072 

81.418     Gordon  Mason 21.388 

===     Glenn  C.  Brady 20.976 

25, 126  Total  payees  in  county  (4) .  147,  736 


59. 868 

63.  Ill 

45.656 

43.402 

42.  541 

35.848 

34.713 

34.  349 

34.090 

33.  286 

32.  974 

31.398 

31.041 

30.  120 

30.  060 

29.322 

28.  107 

27.967 

27.  321 

26.  574 

26.  488 

26.413 

25.  599 

24.813 

24.813 

24.  774 

24.361 

24.049 

22.  642 

22.331 

21.778 

21.698 

21.541 

21.340 

20.887 

20.851 

20.  658 

20.  142 


Total     pavoPH     in     county 

(381    ..- 1.126.922 


COLFAX    COUNTY 


Roy    M.    Wood -- 

CU«RY    COUNTY 

John  Garrett.  Jr.. 

Lockmiller  and  Son 

Malcolm    Garrett 

Garrett   Corporation 

George   Hammond 

John  H.  Spearman 

Michael    Garrett 

Lee    Ross    Hammond 

James   E.    Garrett 

C.   Elton   Green 

O.   H.  Pattlson 

Dale  Elliott 

Leon  Marks 

Esther  L.   Van   Soelen. — 

The  Hecht  Company 

Crest  Agro.  Inc.,  c/o  D.  Turner. 

Sid  Pipkin.. 

C.  E.  Crlstian 

Leslie  Pattlson 

Virgle   Harrison 

L.  R.  Talley,  Est 

R.  Wayne   Leonard 

M.  M.  Snell,  Est 


20,729 


88.392 

76,  977 

74,  623 

74.418 

68.808 

67,  773 

65.  254 

61.  351 

60.861 

56.  626 

54. 993 

43.509 

41.260 

40.966 

40.  241 

40.069 

39.830 

39.321 

38,746 

38.  174 

36.833 

36.  479 

36,431 


25774 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments    of     $20,000     or     more— Excluding 
loans — New  Mexico — Continued 
cvRRY  COUNTY — Continued 

J,.lm  W.  Gunter,  Jr 35,378 

Jjlin  C.  Wliite 35.288 

Pic.nlt    Blackburn 35,234 

J.   L.    Wall 35,084 

Eldon   Blackburn   Farms,   Inc 33,709 

Mr.rirn    Inman 33.  629 

Harold   House 33,408 

Archie    Baker 33,  160 

J.  \V.  Graham 3?,.  880 

D.    D,    Myrlck 32.850 

Ilaney  Tate 32,550 

J.  R.  Shumate,  Jr 31,  8C9 

Fern  Castor 31,312 

Prank  Wicks 31,205 

Elbert  Mitchell 30,917 

Eldon    Blackburn 30.399 

Francis  L.  Decker -  30,047 

Calvin  Stout.- 29,537 

Riisseil   Downey 29,123 

Edgar  Campbell 28.065 

Waymon   Mitchell 27.956 

Vernon  S.  Andrus 27.672 

Jack  D.  Garrett 27.438 

W.  W.  Bomar-- 27.331 

Paul  P.  Harrison 27.  182 

Willie  O.  Wall 27.  043 

Bobby  Wilhite -  27.  000 

Hershel  L.  Hughes 26,818 

J.  O.  Palmateer 26.567 

Ronnie  Mitchell 26,336 

Max  L.  Kelso 26.  148 

Dudley    Bailey 25.460 

L.  E.  Davis 25.419 

Oscar    Fryar 24.633 

V/.   R.  Cloud.. - 24.338 

F.    C.    Pish 24.137 

Otha  Lockmiller 24,  009 

Fred    Northcutt 23.966 

Lester   Merrill 23.782 

Glbbs  Rucker 23.747 

A.   Uoyd   Grau 23.739 

Wayne  Burford 23.  609 

B   P.  DavlK 23.603 

George  H.  Trimble 23,345 

Edith  A.  Lewis 23.217 

Richard  Lee  Miller 23.216 

James   C.   Woods 23,027 

E.  L.  Smith 22,786 

N.  E.  Thompktns 22,657 

Robert  K.  Goar 22.633 

Ray  E.   Castleberry 22.525 

Mark  M.  Liethen 22.  503 

Joe  Byron  Burford-.   -- -  22.466 

John  W  Mcintosh 22.  346 

Joe   Sealey 22.247 

E.  C.  Murrell- 22.068 

Ronald  Mlnyen 21.883 

Gorman  Hand --  21.822 

Gilbert  Smith  — - —  21.667 

John  Pury-.- 21.536 

Prank  R.  Meier -  21.313 

Joe  Paul  Cobb.. -  21.  283 

Phillip  Tate 21,022 

Clinton  C.  Burnett 20.912 

Eldon  Jones 20.894 

J,  C.  Eshleman. 20.721 

Billy  Meeks 20,633 

Wayne  Martin.  Jr 20,479 

John  Reld 20,194 

L.   Conrad   Pippin 20.165 

Jimmy  J.  Wallace - 20, 157 

Total  payees  In  county  (95) .  3,  085.  826 


Robert  S.  Hayner  Est 28,505 

Enrique  Acosta 25,802 

Clyde  Simpson 25.092 

Will   Holt 24.875 

John  L.  Sykes 24.641 

P.  R.  Kuykendall 24,538 

C.  C.  Woodward 24,512 

Manual   Morales 23,  183 

W.    E.    Essllnger 22,912 

J.  P.  Apodaca  Farms  Co.,  Inc 22,  864 

William  F.  Hayner 22,  788 

Tony   Salopek 22,596 

Carl  Wilev 21,695 

Thomas  S.  White 21,550 

Juan  V.  Navarette 20.922 

Fred  L.  Franzoy  &  Sons 20,  597 

Brady  B.  Porter 20,  548 

Ernest    Harrk, 20,337 


DE    BACA    COtTNTT 

Ramon  Perez  Ranch,  Inc 31,318 

DONA    ANA    COtTNTT 

O.  L.  Hilbum 55,000 

John  R.  Tomim 35,608 

Ralph  R.  Hackey -  84,802 

J.  K.  Nakayama  ft  Sons 32,004 

Chelten  Farms  Op.  Co.  Inc 30, 1»6 


Total  payees  in  county  (23)-       605.554 


EDDT    COUNTY 

Rav  Howard 56,805 

Bob    Morgan 44.818 

Roy  Ingram  Co.,  Inc 44,253 

Draper  Brantley 38,364 

W.  I.  Johnson 33,237 

Carter  Farms 31,  337 

3.  G.  Karr 31,119 

W.  D.  Bounds  &  Son 30,  725 

Tom  i.  Vandiver 29,894 

J.   O.   Bratcher 28,113 

Bowman  &  Son 23,  950 

Henry  H.  Grand! 23,581 

Prank   Rxmyan 23.537 

Quentin    Rogers 23,322 

James  Thigpen 23,247 

B.    C.    Aaron 22,796 

Menefee  Bros 22,  261 

Floyd  Howard 22.  172 

J.  S.  Waldrip 20.915 

James  C.  Ogden 20.435 

Total  payees  in  county  (20) .  694,  881 

GUADALUPE    COUNTY 

Eugenio  Perez  Ranch 26,960 

HIDALGO  COUNTY 

Bill    Veck 69.260 

Harry  Turner 49.  192 

Rlchins   Brothers,    Inc 43,429 

Leo  J.  Ruzlcka 40,338 

R.  H.  Wamel 29.674 

A.  G.  Ramos 24.016 

Massey    Farms 23.598 

Sidney  O.  Wright 23.250 

Total  payees  In  county  (8) .  292.  730 


LEA    COUNTY 

Emma  Lawrence 78.371 

Elvis    Jones 56.632 

J.  V.  Burdett 47.225 

Hawthorne  Bros 36.701 

Brady  Lowe 36.262 

John   Richardson 33,604 

Yarbroa,  Inc 33,073 

Taylor  &  Heidel,  Inc.. 31.  126 

Norman    Thetford 27,883 

W.   G.   Turnlpseed 27,473 

Joe  C.   McKown 25.197 

McCllsh  Farms 24.522 

C.  E.  Alexander  &  Sons 22.234 

G.  Bradford  Feed  Pens 21,779 

Berry  Lee  Hobbs 21,  721 

J.  W.   Spears 20,808 

Total  payees  In  county  (18)  -  644,  611 


LINCOLN    COUNTY 

X  Bar  Ranch,  Inc 40,327 

Block  Dot  Sheep  Company 22.867 

George  Clements 21,912 

W.  R.  Lovelace  Llrestock  Co 21,842 


LUNA   COUNTY 

Jerry  Lynn  Hilbum 109,804 

L.  G.  Guaderrama 65,898 

Edward  Kay  Hooper 54.  030 

WUliam  B.   Green 53.294 

H.  S.  Jackson 49.097 

Jerry  Zachek 35,550 

Keeler   Bros 34,360 

Leo  W.  Koenig 31.218 

Teddy  Zachek 29.872 

Hal  B.  Keeler 26,842 

W.  R.  Johnson  &  Son 24.595 

G.  X.  McSherry 23.852 

James  W.  Donaldson 20,333 

Total     payees     In     county 

(13)    558,745 

OTERO   COUNTY 

Valon  W.  Roach 20,712 

QUAY  COUNTT 

Odus  Rush 42,977 

Gunn  &  Sons,  Inc 39,523 

Charles  Roy  Best 39,071 

D.  F.  McCasland 34.  601 

Ivan    Rush 32.283 

J.  V.  Curtis 30.045 

Akin  &  Akin  Corp 26.  161 

Jennings  Bros 26,109 

H.  J.  Lee  &  Sons,  Inc 22,634 

O.  L.  Yocom 21,364 

Edward  O.  Sumrall 20,788 

Brxice  A.  Runyan 20,535 

Total     payees     In     county 

(12)    356.091 

RIO    ARRIBA    COUNTT 

Clyde    Cheek 21,463 

ROOSEVELT    COUNTT 

J.  D.  Terral 43.789 

Howard    Powers 33.944 

Harvey  L.  and  Ava  L.  Balko 30.  369 

Brown  and  Brown 27.067 

Hadley  H.  Kern 26. 156 

Allen   Chapman 25.220 

C.  H.  Wall 24,795 

Claudle  W.  Reeves 23,566 

Glenn  W.  Thompson 22,  800 

Johnnie  B.  GammUl 20,649 

Total     payees     In     county 

(10)    278,355 

SIERRA    COUNTT 

Price  Black  Farms,  Inc 26,426 

SOCORRO    COUNTT 

Brawley    Bros 29,262 

UNION    COUNTT 

Arthur  Jernlgan 22,  670 

Total      payees      In      State 

(248)    7,794,359 

— « 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plairu  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  More—Sxcluding 
Loans — New  York 

GENESEE    COUNTT 

My  T  Acres 26,762 

MOlraOB  COUNTT 

John  Balpln  Sons... 22,095 

NTAGAXA   COUNTT 

Holman  O.  Oonnor 22,246 


Total  payees  in  county  (4).       106,  948 


Total  payees  In.  State  (3) . 


71,108 


Jiihj  27,  1972 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — North  Carolina 

ANSON    COUNTY 

Edwin  J.  Wall ??•  5?? 

Norwood  E.  Teal— 
G.  Manley  Thomas 


28,  734 
25,  435 


22,  180 


George  P.  Capel ?^'?^5 

John  Robinson 

Total  payees  In  county  (5). 


130, 431 


BEAUFORT    COUNTY 

J.  B.  Bell,  est 

CLEVELAND    COUNTT 

Morgan  &  Co.,  Inc 

A.  M.  Boggs  &  Sons 

Edwin  Y.  Harrlll,  Jr 

Roy  Cochran 

Billy  Wilson 

Robert  R.  Hamrick 

James   A.   Blalock 

Glenn  Sperling 

Earl  P.  Eaker 

Oras  Blggerstaff 


27,  601 


56.  897 
42.  903 
36,261 
32.  038 
31,834 
26,  585 
26,  346 
25,  208 
21,134 
21,064 


Total  payees  In  county  (10)       319,  270 


CURRITUCK   COUNTY 

James  H.  Ferebee  and  Son 


22. 153 


EDGECOMBE   COUNTT 

M.  C.  Braswell  Farms 

R.  R.  Brake,  Jr 

W.  S.  Clark  &  Sons,  Inc 

W.  J.  Eason,  Jr 

Wiley  Bulluck 


33,611 
29,517 
28,609 
24,  271 
21,234 


Total  payees  In  county  (5)  _       137, 242 


HALIFAX   COUNTT 

Carolina  Peanut  Company 

L.  H.  Kltchin... 

Benjamin  B.  Everett,  Jr 

Betty  S.  Whitehead 

Bill  Plckette 

Cecil  Moone 

Jack   Fleming 

Charles  H.  Smith,  Jr 

Edison  Smith 

Charles  L.  TUl'-ry 


43, 138 
29,  957 
29.  567 
22.  387 
21.676 
20,694 
20.  665 
20. 539 
20,  230 
20,081 


Total     payees     In     county 
(10)    


HARNETT    COUNTT 


R.  A.  McLamb. 


HOKE    COUNTT 


J.  G.  Balfour 

John  M.  McLean 

R.  L.  Gibson 

Dundarrach  Trading  Co. 

James  D.  McGougan 

Earl  Hendrlx 

J.  K.  McNeill  Farms 

John  E.  McGougan 

Edward  Hayes 

Agnes  U.  Johnson 

Alfred  K.  Leach 

W.  S.  Thomas 


LINCOLN     COUNTT 


Joe  Klser. 


35.  373 


MONTGOMERT     COUNTT 

Robert    Chappell 

Mack  Chappell... 


Total     payees     In     county 
(12) - 


39.  093 
20.  773 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

NORTHAMPTON    COUNTT 

John  G.  Burgwyn 

Reuben  Turner 

M.  C.  Dunlow 

William  R.  Johnston 

J.  C.  Edwards,  Jr 


LEE   COUNTT 


Jesse  Thomas - 
R.  W.  Norman. 


Total     payees     In     county 
(2) -— 


59.  866 


248.  924 


26. 066 


35.  665 
32.  365 
26,  713 
24.  339 
23.  372 
23.  227 
23.  141 
21.614 
21.451 
20.  469 
20.  401 
20.338 


293. 095 


42.  736 
42.  579 
31.079 
24.  787 
24.  369 


Total  payees  In  county  (6)  .       165,  560 


RICHMOND  COUNTT 

Cecil  Sikes 

Myers  Waddell 


29.  167 
28.  607 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .    57,  774 


ROBESON  COUNTT 


Wakulla  Farms,  Inc 

Midway  Farms.  Inc 

Waccamaw  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

Allen  M.  Shook .-- 

Maxton  Supply  Co 

D.  D.  McColl 

William  A.  I>avls 

Nell  Watson 

Arthur  Norman  Emanuel 

Bassll  Gentry 

Tom  McRlmmon 

B.  E.  Simpson 

J.  H.  McArthur,  Jr 

K.  M.  Biggs,  Inc 

BlU  Herndon 

Sinclair   Corp 

Thompson  Brokerage  Co 

D.  M.  Lytch 

W.  H.  Mclntyre 

B.  C.  Mclntyre 

Lewis  R.  McNeUl  &  DavU 

W.  B.  Townsend  Farms --• 

David  Dunn,  Jr 

Pates  Supply  Co.,  Inc 


Total     payees     In     county 
(24)    

SAMPSON    COUNTT 

Bank  of  NCNA 


SCOTLAND     COUNTT 


30.  575 
30,  162 


60.  737 


Baker  Enterprise.  Inc 

A.  R.  McMillan,  Jr 

J.  T.  John  Co.,  Inc 

John  Carmlchael 

James  R.  McKenzle 

Evans  Brothers 

J.  N.  Gibson.  Jr 

Edwin    Snead 

Z.  V.  Pate,  Inc 

R.  M.  Adams 

William  P.  Carmlchael 

Willis  T.  Hancock-- - 

Harvey  Z.  Edge 

McNalr  Farms 

Alice  J.  McLeod 

John  M.  McLaurln 

Jesse  Snead 

Hansford  Gentry 

Blue  Investment  Co 

P.  B.  and  J.  M.  McGregor. 

Richard    Tatum 

Donald   Morgan 

Haynes  Stone 

Westwood  Farm 

Myrtle  S.  Snead 

Sam  R.  McCormlck 


UNION   COUNTT 

21.929 

y.  Jr 

20.915 

D.  L.  Klmbrell 
Wade  H.  Howey.  Jr 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  -        42.  844 

Total      payees      In      State 

(110)    3.467.545 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  Program  Pay- 
ments o;  $20,000  or  More — Excluding 
Loans — North  Dakota 

ADAMS   COUNTY 

Harold  Arndorfer 


Total     payees     in     county 
(26)   


22.  576 
22.  082 


72.  463 
66.  768 
61.  129 
60.  287 
59.  320 
50.  320 
49.  098 
40. 593 
39.  073 
36.  828 
36. 964 
30.  457 
29.  789 
28,  601 
26.611 
26, 461 
25,  100 
23,  843 
22,  966 
22,  966 
22,  124 
20,883 
20,444 
20.  220 


892. 298 


35,  126 


67.  638 
59.  349 
56,585 
48,967 
48,  924 
45,  857 
45, 134 
39,  462 
38,  921 
37,  347 
37.  226 
33.  306 
32.  585 
30.  434 
29.  848 
29.  348 
29.248 
25.  632 
25.357 
22.719 
22.  225 
22.  122 
21,707 
21.408 
20.  926 
20.  920 


913. 195 


Darren   Papka 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  -  44,  658 

BARNES    COUNTY 

Paul    Bjornson 25,  155 

BENSON    COUNTY 

Leo    Studness 24,302 

BOTTINEAU    COUNTT 

Ballantyne   Brothers 43.611 

The  Wittenman  Company 30.960 

Willis  Glinz--- 25.350 

Norman    Glinz 24.660 

Pearson  Bros 20.  "47 

Total  payees  In  county  (5)  .-  144.  628 

BOWMAN    COUNTY 

Melvin    Miller —  26.847 

Joe   Bagley 21.104 

Total  payees  In  county  (2i  .  47,  951 

BURKE   COUNTY 

Earl  Schwartz 20,631 

BURLEIGH    COUNTY 

Casey   EST 22.  n6 

CASS   COUNTT 

Wm.  &  Geo.  Sinner/E.  Breshnahan  37.  092 

Geo.  C.  Howe,  Jr 26.494 

Orten  Brodshaug 23.367 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -.  86.  953 

DIVIDE   COUNTT 

Lawrence  Hagen 29.663 

David   Jensen 24.744 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).  64.407 


FOSTER   COUNTY 

Louis  S.  Reimers 

GOLDEN    VALLEY    COUNTT 

Lloyd  Weinreis 

Donald  Kittelson 

Floyd  Bosserman 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 


30.  •J74 


27  200 
26. 166 
22,884 


76. 250 


GRAND    FORKS   COUNTY 

Ryan  Farms 32.053 

Elk  Valley  Farms.. 31.729 

J.  A.  Cronqulst 31.  173 

Art  Greenberg — - 30,  536 

John  W.  Scott 23.  552 

Don  &  Nordls  Lindholm 20.  281 

Drees  Farming  Association. 20.  197 

Jack  A.  Halverson 20.050 

Total  payees  In  county  (8)  -  209.  571 

HETTINGER    COUNTT 

Clyde  L.  Swindler 62.  409 

Benjamin   Schaible 48.410 

John  F.  Swindler. 45, 109 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  pTogram  pay- 
ments    of     $20,000     or     more — Excluding 
loans — North  Dakota — Continued 
HETTINGER  COUNTY — Continued 


Milion  Hertz 

Marion  Swindler 

August  C.  Kirscbemann. 

Richard  Swindler 

Frpd  J.  Hoherz 

Arthur  Schaible 

Larry  Stanp 

Jrs.  P.  Orundhauser 

Raymond  K.  Bieber 


42.  690 
36.501 
33,  978 
28.423 
22.917 
22.  720 
22.667 
21,762 
20.  131 


Total  payees  In  county  (12) .       407, 709 


KtDOER   COUNTY 


Ward  Whitman. 


35.  360 


M'KENZIE  COUNTY 

Harold  Dahl 

Peter  A.  Nygaard 

Lester   Wisness 

Joe  Gudbranson 

Roger  L.  Sanders 


51.328 
29,  796 
26,217 
26.097 
20.898 


Total  payees  In  county  (5). 

M'L£AN  COtrUTY 

C.  H.  Stock  Farm 


MORTON   COUNTY 

Wachter  Ranch 


MOVNTRAIL    COUNTY 


Otto  Engen 

Abr.thamson    Bros. 


154, 

336 

21. 

832 

31. 

741 

55 
20 

193 
566 

Total  payees  in  county  (2). 


PEMBINA    COUNTY 


J.  G.  Hal!  and  Sons 

Bert    Johnson 

Morrison  Bros 

Schulz  Moqui3t   r.Ung. 
Bert  Olson  and  Sons — 

P.  Kent  Voeper 

Warner   Bros 

Hector  Walllghem 

Tucker  A:  Green 

Leonard   Schwartz 

Gundersou  Bros 


75. 759 


35,090 
29.066 
28.583 
20.  160 
25. 959 
23,361 
23.  103 
22.  977 
22.  926 
22.074 
20.500 


Total  payees  In  county  (11). 

RAMSEY    COUNTY 

Herman  Dimmler 


SARGENT    COUNTY 

Ken;:eth  E.  Nepstad 


SIOUX    COUNTY 


Peier  Slitner. 


279. 799 


26.362 


20.  139 


27. 396 


SLOPE    COUNTY 

Prank  Dilse 

Maurice  OTonnell 

55, 142 
31   340 

Harold   Brooks  & 

Stuber    Ranch 

Thomas  G.  Powell 

Sons 

2C.  157 
25,668 
23  680 

Neil  Krlnke 

Lerov  Sadler 

Teddy  Dale  Dilse. 

22,490 
20.  501 
20,  422 

Total  payees  in  county  (8)  . 

STARK    COUNTY 


Ray  Reich. 


STUTSMAN   COUNTT 

Eddy  Farms 

Hog^arth    Brothers 

Arvel  Glinz 

tmrid  GUnz 

Freddie    Mutschler 

Kropp   Farms 

Carl  Frey 


225,400 


21.037 


42.  386 
41,314 
40.  887 
39.614 
31,372 
23,320 
21,360 


Total  payees  in  county  (7)  -       239, 153 


TOWNES    COUNTY 

W,  A.  Schmidt 


28,  666 


TBAILI-   COUNTT 

John  S.  Dalrymple,  Jr 


WALSH    COUNTY 

L.  E,  Tibert  Co 

Boone    Farms 

Dolan  Bros 

Barley  Kingsbury  Co 

John  D,  Miller 


38,  Sf^a 


38,  661 
29.  644 
28,402 
25.849 
25,  602 


Total  payees  in  county  (5).       148,  158 


WARD     COUNTY 

Earl  Schwartz  Co 

C.  Morris  Anderson 

Henry  Neshcm.  Jr 


32.  130 
30,  049 
23,297 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

WELLS     COUNTY 


Weckeriy  Bros. 


85.  476 
27,  687 


WILLIAMS     COUNTY 

Earl   Bauste 

George  &  Thomas  Layon 


25.  028 
23.  786 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) 


48.814 


Total  pay -es  in  State  (95)  ._  2,  733,  203 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Ofiio 

CLINTON    COUNTY 

Midwest  Farms  John  Goings 22.450 


FRANKLIN    COUNTY 

Darby  Dan  Farm  Co 


23,718 


GREENE    COUNTY 

Trelawny  South 


20.  823 


HARDIN    COUNTY 

Donnel  L.  Dangler 


23.038 


LICKING    COUNTY 

Lobdell  Drainage  As.sn 


29, 056 


LUCAS    COUNTY 


Wolf  Farms 

Schaller  Farms. 


34.  308 
23.  435 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  . 


57,  743 


MADISON    COUNTY 

Orleton  Farms  Co 44.889 

AG  Lands  C   E.  Finney 37,  423 

Sawyer  F   M.  c  o  Orelton  F.  M 36,  786 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).       119,098 


MARION   COUNTY 

Ward  Walton  and  Asso,  Inc 

Dekalb  Agrl  Research  Inc 

W.  S.  Guthery  &  Sons  Inc 


59,  766 
46,  677 
27,  326 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

PICKAWAY  COUNTY 

William  J.  Richards 

Jean  Clow  Crlte* 


133.  769 


23,  298 
20.682 


Total  payeea  In  county  (2)  .  43, 980 

PREBLE  COUNTY 

Artie  Cain 20,813 

Total  payees  In  State  (10).  493,488 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20fi00  or  more — excluding 
loans — OkUUioma 


BECKHAM    COUNTY 


A.  W.  Phillips 

Bobby  Ray  Reeves. 


25,614 
23.  756 


K.  B.  Stowers. 
Lee  D.  Whlte. 
R.  E,  Jones 


Total  payees  In  county  (5). 

BRYAN    COUNTT 


21.979 
20.  733 
20,061 


112,  143 


G.  E.  Kelly 

Alvie  Grossman.  Jr. 


25,  837 
23,324 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 

CADDO    COUNTY 


49,  161 


S.  G,  Stevens 

Jewell   Projjps 

O.  M.  XJlery 

Forest  Dolan 

Louis  W.  BrlEcoe- 


30,  953 
30,503 
25,  083 
20,  509 
20.081 


Total  payees  In  county  (5).       127,  131 


CANADIAN    COUNTY 

Margaret   Petree 

Nelson  A.  Davison 

Everett   Feddersen 

Doyal    Selvjdge 


36,  470 
29,  179 
24,  048 
20,658 


Tctal  payees  in  county  (4).       110,353 


CIMARRON    COUNTY 

L.  J.  and  Clovis  Stafford 

Billy  R.  Gowdy 

Dayle  M.  Oyler 

Clifford  Hinds 

H.  E.  Hammond 

John  D.  Burrow 


'',').  763 
37.  099 
22.512 
21,  144 
20,  634 
20,  264 


Total  payees  in  county  (6).       167,416 


COTTON  COUNTY 

Hertls     Baber 

C.  B.   Bowles 

Howard    Gover 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

CUSTER  COUNTY 

J,  G.  Strattou,  Sr 

George    Fransen 

J.  R.  Martin 

Isaac  Pranseu 

Lorenz  Farms 

Roy  Shepherd 

Strong  Trust 

Bob    Carpenter 

Gary   Donley 

Donald    Carpenter 


31.  170 
21.783 
21,  217 


74,  175 


49.243 
36.063 
35,870 
28,  132 
33,708 
23,411 
22,817 
21.324 
20,  439 
20,  140 


Total  payees  in  county  (10) . 

DEWEY  COUNTY 

H.  L.  Chrislcnsen,  Jr 

CARTIELO  COUNTT 

Edlger    Farms 

Eddie    Zaloudek 

H.   C.   Groendyke 

Louis    Zaloudek 

F.   W.   Zaloudek 


281,  147 


22,  564 


40 

835 

34 

fil9 

22. 

443 

22. 

353 

20 

147 

Total  payees  in  county  (5). 

GRADY  COUNTY 

Barnes  Farms,  Inc 

Virgil  Volgt 

Harold  Barrlngton 

Earl    Campbell 

Ralph  Jacobs 


140. 397 


35.612 
32.  270 
30.064 
29.  162 
24.686 


Total  payees  In  county  (5).       151.794 


GRANT     COUNTY 

C.  W,  Leforce  and  Son 


GREER     COUNTT 

Clinton  Nesmith 

State  of  Okla 

Milton  Vaughan 


40,  295 


35,095 
30,  305 
29,  170 


July  27,  1972 

Fraukie  Johnson 

1*0  Fite 

jlmmie  Heatly 

Total     payees     In     county 
(6)    -^ 

HARMON     COUNTT 

P.  E.  Motley 

Paul  *  Chas.  Horton 

Shelby  &  Kirby 

Elmo  Jones 

David  Rath 

Harold  Nichols 

Carrlck  Brothers 

G.  D.  Payne 

Paul  Lee 

Regie  Lewis 

Beanland  &  Sons 

Clay  Whorton 

Lee  Roy  Crawford 

Arils  Motley 

W.  D.  Stewart.  Jr 

G.  W.  Strawn 

Total     payees     In     county 
(16)    -^ 

BASPEB  COUNTT 

B.  A.  Jjotspeich 

HASKELL  COUNTT 

JobnL.  Horn 

JACKSON   COUNTT 

Robert  Robbins 

Murray  R.  Williams 

Harold  WorreU 

Glenn   Southall 

Monroe  B.  Karcher 

Brewer  Bros 

William  C.  Southall 

Chris  Columbus 

Carthal  P.  Mock  &  Son 

Wayne  Q.  Winsett 

Gordon  Thomas 

Roy  A.  Holsey 

Gary  W.  Winsett 

Ann  Winsett  Hawkins 

Travis   Walls 

Clayton   Tlnney 

Rodney   Hughes 

Harvey  R.  Petzold 

Samuel  C.  Schultz 

Mock  Brothers 

Pill  Hulett.. 

Joseph  C.  Talbot --- 

Earl  B.  Abernathy 

Laveme  A.  Pessenden 

John  McLeod 

Hopson  E.  Pickett 

J.  M.  BaUey... 

Charles  D.  Pelty --- 

Sam  &  Harold  Vlnyard 

E.  E,  &  J,  P.  Weber 

Thurman  Gregg 

Harlan  Tabb — 

B,  L.  Dean  &  Son  PTR 

Robert  M.   Kerr 

Total     payees     In     county 
(33)    

KAY    COUNTY 

Jack    Lane 

Bill   Carmlchael 
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26,  267  KIOWA  COUHTT 

23!  125     Glenn  and  Sam  Pfenning  Ptn«__  35,  786 

22,  866     Charles  &  Gayl  Portwood  Ptrs 32, 300 

•     W.  C.  Pfenning 29,307 

E.  F.  Bunch 28.934 

166,  328     J.  c.  Hill 28,  005 

—     Paul    Edge ?®'??i 

riarreU  Allard — '    Xn 

Trtunan  Jones,  Jr 20,600 

Total  payees  in  county  (8) .  222,  377 

M'CLAIN   COUNTT 

Preeny  Hopkins 24.915 

Harry  S,  Phillips 23,185 

BUly  P.  Adkins 21,766 


Leonard  Stout. 
Leroy  D.  Lett.. 
Edd  Kinder 


Total  payees  in  county 
(29) 


45,  776 
45,  257 
35,  188 
34, 161 
30,  755 
28. 199 
28, 165 
25,  320 
25,  127 
25,041 
24.  432 
23.551 
22,487 
21.263 
20,  971 
20,912 


456.555 


21,215 


21,229 


WAGONER    COUNTT 

Fred    Metzger 

Francis   M.   Chesbro 


25777 

31,065 
30.  6S2 
30,370 


830.829 


21,733 
21,483 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .        48, 215 


Rldllng    Brothers. 
Otbal  L,  Bond 


WASHITA    COUNTT 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

M'CUBTAIN   COUNTT 

Mike   Columbus 

Barney  Ward.  Jr 

Cloverdale   Planting 


69,866 


J.  L. 


Celsor 

Total  payees  in  county  (3). 


Co. 


35.748 
29.467 
34,800 


WOODS    COUNTY 

Botiziden  Brothers 


39,036 
38, 546 


23,979 
91,561 


59,522 


ToUl  payees  in  State  (177).  5, 182,  354 


Total  payees  in  county  (4) .       126, 667 


MUSKOCSX  COUNTT 

Charles  R.  Sheffield 

Pearson    Bros 


45.497 
42,  290 


1871  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  Proffram  Pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
UMna — Orepon 

COUNTT 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) .        87. 787 


NOBLE   COUNT* 

Burdette  Garvie 


64.677 

51,949 

49,713 

42,988 

42,284 

40,  161 

39,  217 

37, 153 

35,  651 

35.  074 

34.743 

31.572 

29.787 

29, 787 

29,528 

29,052 

28, 102 

27,880 

27,449 

26, 326 

25, 192 

24,817 

34.313 

23,862 

23,828 

23,787 

23.660 

23,635 

23,363 

23,268 

22,200 

21,694 

21.304 

20,704 


1,011,466 


36.  433 
23.207 


SEQUOTAH   COUNTT 


22, 538 


GILLIAM 

Floyd  Anderson 

Sidney  Seale,  Jr 

R.  W.  Potter  &.  Sons  Est.. 

Vernon  Mlkkalo 

Chester  W.  Dyer 

Roy  PhiUppl,  Jr... -. 

Anderson  Farms,  Inc 

Harrison  M.  Weatherford. 


Sloan  Farms. 


41.989 


95, 371 
47,930 
42,954 
41,572 
87,062 
32,  358 
29, 671 
26.  735 
26,  720 
26,459 
26,300 
22.303 
21,603 
20,611 


TEXAS    COUNTT 

H.  C.  Hitch.  Jr 

Irvin  Clark 

Long    Brothers 

Worth  Jefltus 

Gustsv  Dencker 

R.  Lee,  Jr.  &  R,  Lee,  Sr 

G.   G.   Freeman 

Dillon    Caddell 

Walter  Anderson  Estate 

Fred  R,   Sweet -.- 

Fischer   Brothers 

Jinunie  L.  Draper 

C.  F.  Webb 

Joyce  H.  Gray 

Roy  Mitchell 20,346 

Total  payees  in  county  (16)  -       517, 895 

TILLMAN  COUNTT 

Dewayne  Stout 58,726 

John  Wade  Kent 44.420 

Harvey  Farm  and  Ranch 43.433 

H,  W.  Campbell ?I' ??i 

Galen  P.  Briggs.. 
John  M.  Klnder.- 

Charles  Hill 

Kenneth    Klmmel 

Lester   Dickey 

H.  L,  Akin 

Bill  Eddleman 

Clarence  Adams. . 

R,  L.  Llndsey 26.743 

T.  G.  Jennings,  Jr 2f.815 

Bruce   Burke 24,398 

Archie  W.  Gottschall 

Roy  N.  Laney 

Rodney    Fillmore 


Total  payees  m  county  (2).         69.640     n^pu   Keith 22,388 


KINGFISHER    COUNTY 

B.  A.  Conley 

Frank   Schulte 


34.969 
30.  ISO 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 


45.099 


CXVin 1624— Part  20 


29,462 
28, 161 
24,670 
23,186 
22, 459 
22,183 
21,457 
21, 139 


Total  payees  In  oovmty  (8).       192.  716 


JEFFXRSON     COUNTY 


Haycraek  Range  and  CaUle. 
Kenneth  Binder 


40,631 
24,036 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .         64,  556 


KLAMATH     COUNTT 

O'Connor  Livestock  Co 

MALHEUR      COITNTY 

Hyllne   Farms   Co 

Fine  Sheep  Co 

Skyline  Farms 

Murakami  Farms,  Inc 


51,142 

60.  743 
50,  570 
34.619 
21.666 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) .       157,  598 


MORROW      COUNTY 


36.597 
35.317 
33,250 
33,055 
32,054 
29.419 
27,  525 
26.  821 


24,300 
23,948 
22.633 


Ralph   S.   Crum 

Shirley  Rugg 

Frank  Anderson 

Krebs  Bros.,  Inc 

Jack    Sumner 

Marquardt  Ranch — 

Harvey  Smith 

Amanda  S.  Duvall — 
Porter  Perlnger.  Inc. 

Patrick   Cutsforth 

Falrvlew  Ranch,  Inc. 
Nelson  &  Tucker 


40, 125 
35.  148 
34.308 
33,655 
33.426 
27.862 
25.  239 
24,943 
22,094 
21.993 
31,343 
30,495 


Total  payees  In  county  (13)       340.  631 


R.  L, 


POLK    COUNTY 

Walker  Farms.  Inc 


22.128 
31.542 


W.  W.  Purdy 

Smith  Land  Co. 

J.  W.  Dysart 21,536 

Max  L.  Waldrop 21.410 

wmiam    Perry    Bpraggins 21.264 

Johnny  R.  McElroy 21.242 

Edwin    Slack 21,137 


SHERMAN    COUNTY 

Powell  Goodln  Farms 

W.  P.  Wallace 

F.  L.  Watklns 

Richelderfer    Ranch 


24,  496 


27,  928 
25,311 
21 . 657 
20.  498 


Total  payees  In  county  (4)  .         95.  394 


25778 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Oklahoma — Continued 

T7MATIIXA    COUNTY 

Cunningham  Sheep  Co 62,862 

B.  L.  Davis  Ranch.  Inc.-- ---  56. 152 

Robert   O.   Bafus 55.237 

Hill  Ranches.  Inc 40,940 

Johns  Smith  &  Beamer 40,877 

Glenn  Thorne 40.668 

Barnett  Rugg.  Inc 33.429 

McCormmach    Bros 33.414 

Hawkins  Co..  Inc 30.333 

Martin  H.  Buchanan. 30,068 

Joe  P.  Doherty  Sheep  Ranch,  Inc--  29, 384 

Copplnger  d  Son  Ranches 28. 156 

H.  T.  Rea.  Inc 26,768 

Don  A.  Woodward  Farms  Inc 26,  233 

O.  L.  Straughan  &  Sons 26,  689 

Hoeft  Ranches.  Inc 24,313 

T.   M.  Campbell 24,063 

Raymond  &  Son,  Inc — -  23,728 

Purchase  Ranches 23,472 

David  Casper  Ranch-. 23,310 

John  P.  Weldert. 22,611 

Engdahl    Ranches 22,488 

R.  &  T.  Ranches.. 22,484 

V.    R.    Ranch.. 22.296 

Harold  G.  Klelnbacb 22.005 

Richard  Hampton 21.856 

Price  &  Ledbetter 21.649 

S.  E.  Brogolttl 21,495 

Lleuallen  Ranch  Inc... 21,459 

Tubbs   Ranch. .- 21,269 

O.   M.   Ransier. 20.632 

Robert  Rothrock 20,200 

Paye    Mann 20,061 


John  Anderson 

Carl  E.  Brown 

Mackey  Scott,  Jr 

W.  J.  Dunbar 

Weeks  Farm,  Inc- 
Fred  W.  Plunkett. 


Total     payees     in     county 
(14) 


ALLENDALE    COUNTY 


J.  E.  Kirkland,  Jr. 

W.  M.  Terry 

J.  V.  Splgener 

W.  R.  Johns,  Jr 

Cecil  L.  Dunbar 

J.  S.  McMillan 

J.  D.  Rouse 

W.  Ben  Oswald 

N.  B.  Loadholt— - 

O.  L.  Rouse 

John  S.  Oswald.. 
B.  H.  Loadholdt-. 
CO.  Handberry-. 
H.  A.  Kearse 


Total     payees     In     county 
(14) 


ANDERSON  COUNTY 


Lee  Dobbins- 
W   M.  Bolt-- 


TDtal  payees  In  county  (33)       959.581 


UNION  COUNTY 


Sylvan  Rasmussen. 
Acala  Storage  Co... 
Stanley    Welshaar-. 


22.  533 
20.  381 
20,  087 


Total     payees     in     county 
(2) 

BAMBERG  COUNTY 

H.  W.  Herndon 

H.  D.  Free .- 

George  Cogburn 

Henry  P.  Bamberg  III 

H.  L.  Free 

Francis  M.  Kearse 

Otto  Boltin 


Total  payees  In  county  (3 )  -        63.  001 


WASCO  COUNTY 

The  Miller  Ranch  Co 

Underbill  Ranch 


36,  758 
24.566 


Total     payees     in     county 
(7)    - 

BARNWELL  COUNTY 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) .         61,  324 
Toto"  payees  in  State  (70)..  2,  010.  439 


1971     ASCS     and     Great     Plains 
payments  of  $20,000   or   more- 
loans — Pennsylvania 

LKHIGH  COUNTY 

James  DeLong 

NOSTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Schoeneck  Farms,  Inc. 

Howard  Selple  


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 
Total  payees  in  State  (3).. 


program 
ixcluding 


32.832 


41,807 
32.  166 

73,  973 


Harold  R.  Lott 

J.  B.  Weeks,  Jr. 

J.  David  Bodiford 

W.  H.  Hutto,  Jr 

Blrt  and  Keel 

Ted  W.  Craig 

Hagood  and  Richardson. 

Bruce  O.  Bates.. 

Thomas  E.   Greene 

M.  N.  Bates 

Joe  J.  Bates 

H.  D.  Still,  Jr. 


Total     payees     in     county 
(12)    

BERKELEY  COUNTY 


106  806     Robert  F.  Marlon 

R.  M.  and  R.  C.  Dennis,  Ex. 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — South.  Carolina 

ABBEVILLE    COUNTY 

S.  P.  Sherard,  Sr 

Howard  Powell — 


Total     payees     In     county 
(2) .- 


SENATE                        July  27,  1972 

23.482      James  D.  Rast,  Jr 31,897 

22,233      Edward  M.  Rast 31,897 

22,049      Lang  Syne  Farm 26,985 

21.722      Halgler   Bros 26,207 

21,401      J.  L.  Wannamaker 25,640 

20,  300      A.  P.  Brown,  Jr 24.  637 

J.  P.  Felkel 21.649 

Moss  H.  Perrow 20,  520 

375,597      W.  J.  Houck 20,348 

Total  payees  in  county  (23 )  _  804,  766 

;:"•  „„„  CHEROKEE    COUNTY 

54, 839 

33  408       Robert  O.  Scruggs 35,334 

32,' 514  ' 

og    473  CHESTER    COUNTY 

20!  485      H.   H.   Robinson 65,203 

24,  771      John  H.  Neely,  Jr 36,  940 

23!  333      J-  H.  Chappell. 28,947 

22,930      Robert  W.Lee 25,134 

22!  538      John   H.  Neely 20,826 

2li451      James  C.  Wilson 20,392 

21   332  '"^^~^^^^~ 

21.135                 Total  payees  in  county  (6)  -  187,442 

20, 657  ' 

CHESTERFIELD  COUNTY 

Benjamin  L.  Norwood 52,  987 

*1^'  ^55      King  Farms,  Inc 42,990 

-     Burr  Farms 41,851 

James  C.  Phillips 26,  245 

62,  716     J.  Calvin  Rivers  Farms,  Inc 25, 729 

28,368     Frank  E.  Ousley 23.964 

Vonelm  Crawford 23, 172 

James  Chappell  Hurst 22,586 

91.084     J.  Calvin  Rivers,  Jr.,  partner 22,411 

:     Hector  R.  McLeod 21,434 

Thomas  R.  King 21.  389 

58  075     Hazel  Z.  MiUs. 21,300 

49.471      O- E.  King,  Jr. 20,368 

44  373  ^^~^"""^~"~ 

44  020                 Total  payees  in  county  (18) .  366,  426 

30,'  767  " 

25    943  CLARENDON   COUNTY 

23,809      H.  Pox  Tlndal 62.873 

Samuel  E.  Durant 59,464 

James  B.  Tldwell 51,  299 

276,463      Tarheel  Coals,  Inc 46,592 

.     Charles  N.  Plowden 43,  833 

Durant  Brothers 43,330 

D.  Leslie  Tlndal... 41,710 

oi      o     Paul  Burke 38.638 

7n         D.C.Elliott 37.127 

3^.957      Ralph  Bell,  Jr 32.926 

OQ  ^     •'^'^  Witherspoon  Farms,  Inc 32, 608 

ok' not      B-  V.  Elliott 31,157 

ofnoo     Felder  Farms,  Inc - 30.796 

on'«cA     Rlckenbaker  and  Sconyers 30,348 

Qn«tn      J-  R-  Brlggs 28,891 

on  000     B.N.Johnson 28,648 

onion      C.  D.  Smith,  Jr 26.912 

on  100      "^o^*^  ^-  Brogdon 26,  195 

■^"'  ^^"^      W.D.Harrington 25,970 

Bob   Finney 25,738 

^^^^*     E.A.Lewis 24.983 

~     Rlckenbaker  Gin,  Inc 22.  503 

M.  E.  Dubose _  22.469 

33  291      B.  L.  Gayle... 22,329 

27' 875     ^-  ^t^^a  Floyd 21,760 

'            W.  J.  Rawllnson 20.935 

W.  W.  Rowe 20,667 

L.  E.  Elmore 20,591 

61, 166     w.  J.  Jackson,  Jr 20,513 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

AIKEN   COUNTY 

Mi; ton  Stack 

H.  C.  Coward  &  Son 

Robert  E.  Scott 

M.  R.  Warner  &  Son,  Inc 

McElmurray  Farm,  Inc 

K.  L.  Flanders 

Garvin  Brothers 

Mackey  Scott  &  Soaa 


30 

447 

21 

112 

61, 

559 

41 

167 

34. 

724 

32 

227 

31 

573 

29 

158 

36 

265 

24 

OflR 

24 

298 

CALHOUN    COUNTY 

W.  W.  Wannamaker  Seed  Farms. 

Wiles  Farm 

Ralph  Troutman 

Felkel  and  Hungerpiller 

P.  M.  Wannamaker,  Jr 

F.  M.  Wannamaker,  Sr 

W.  Wesley  Stabler 

BLackwoods   Farm 

Raymond  B.  Ayers 

L.  B.  Wannamaker  Seed  Co 

D.  S.  Davis 

John  C.  Blckley 

J.  Hubert  Robinson 

G.  C.  Bull 


54.  975 
53,  497 
49.  680 
48,  593 
39,818 
39.818 
38.  576 
37.754 
37,  305 
36,  476 
36,794 
34. 878 
34, 669 
33.155 


Total  payees  in  county  (30)  966,  987 

DARLINGTON    COUNTY 

Cokers  Ped  Seed  Co 64.  671 

William  Howard,  Jr 56,  025 

Gary  E.  Byrd,  Jr 53,  732 

Rollins  CtUpepper 50,223 

A.  R.  Mims 37,699 

Laurie  C.  Lawson 34.438 

Posey  D.  Kelley 33,845 

Olln  B.  Klrven,  Sr.  &  Jr 33.  808 

Raymond   Amerson 33,  600 

J.  T.  Ross 26,352 

G.  Graham  Segars 25,  029 

Henry  Grady 23,507 


July  27,  1972 

L.  L.  Gandy 

A.  P.  Woodard,  Jr 

Dewitt  Farms,  Inc 

J.  O.  Hugglns 

Winston  L.  Cooley 

Milton  H.  Anderson,  Jr 

Total  payees  In  county  (18) 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


22.  925 
22,673 
21,  473 
21,  422 
21.118 
20,  339 


e02,  779 


58.017 
63, 147 
51,614 
46.099 
35, 896 
34, 550 
33,506 
32,097 
31,339 
30,  677 
25,  603 
25. 166 
23,776 
20,  643 


SnJAN    COUNTY 

R.  L.  McLaurin  &  Sons 

Brown  &  Marlon  R.  McCallum 

L.  8.  McColl,  Jr .-- 

Henry  C.  Quick,  Jr 

H.  F.  Price  &  Sons 

Nell  D.  McLaurin 

Bruce  Price 

Pee  Dee  Growers  Inc 

D.  L.  Coleman  &  Sons 

Lloyd  Page  &  Sons 

A.  M.    McDonald 

Myrtle  G.  Howell 

Nell  J.  McCrlmmon 

Grady    Jones 

Total     payees     in     county 

(14)    602.020 

DORCHESTER    COUNTY 

W.  S.  and  J.  D.  Canaday 28, 721 

EDCBTELD   COUNTY 

CecU  Tonce,  Jr.. .—  43, 144 

Bennle  H.  Willing 28.660 

J.  M.  Smith,  Jr —  27,  080 

C.  L.   Clark 25,243 

B.  W.  &  Rembert  C.  Dubose 23,  220 

G.  C.  Holmes  &  Sons 22,457 

Total     payees     in     county 

(6)    169,804 

FLORENCE   COUNTY 

E.  S.  WUlis.  Jr 67,  376 

BUly  E.    Graham 56, 196 

Roger  D.  Prince 64,919 

C.  AUan  Young,  Jr 44, 960 

Harlee  Brothers 25, 122 

Total     payees     in     oounty 

(0)    248,673 

GREENVILLE   COUNTY 

Mien  M.  Knight 22,727 

GREENWOOD   COUNTY 

Oalvln  W.  Klnard .—        39, 600 

Ifc  B.  Adams 21, 898 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .         61,  498 


LEE  COUNTY 

W.  A.  Berry 

R.  V.  Segars,  Sr 

C.  B.  Player,  Jr 

Marion  J.  Barnes 

Mayesville  Farms,  Inc 

C.  E.  Atkinson 

James  T.  Smith  III 

B.  J.  Barnett 

Richard  and  Julia  Hearon 

E.  Brad  McCutchen 

McCutchen,    F.    M.,    Trading   Co., 

Inc   

Clyburn  Bros.  &  Son 

Lee  County  Farms 

E.  B.  McCutchen 

John  Wesley  Woodham,  Jr 

H.  B.  Turner 

Jack  Woodham 

M.  N.  White 

James  Thomas  Woodham 

S.  McBrlde  Rhodes,  Jr 

J.  E.  Atkinson 

Manning  Richardson 

H.  W.  Shaw  &  Son 

James  W.  Scott,  Jr 

Don  R,  McDanlel 

WUlls  Woodham 

H.  W.  Shaw,  Sr 

W.  A.  Dabbs 

B.  K.  PhiUips .- 

Calvin  Joyner 

Annette  C.  TUler 

Hamilton  Corbett 

L.  M.  Chewning 

Katherine  P.  Stokes 

Wyman  O.  McDanlel 

B.  Henry  Goza 

Mason  R.  Mathls 

D.  D.  Grant  tc  Son 

Don  D.  Grant 

James  K.  Alexander 

B.  V.  Segars,  Jr 

Dale  W.  Player 

H.  L.  Johnson 

C.  F.  Eeames 

D.  L.  Reames 

Wallace  Deschamps 

H.  R.  Colclough 

Total     payees     In     county 
(47) 


HAMPTON  COUNTY 

Hugh  T.  Llghtsey — 61. 118 

C.  P.  Barnes 44.  602 

Oorrin  Bowers 41,906 

Jlmmle  McMillan 30,873 

David  McKenzie. — 23,091 

Corol  Dobson 21.  273 

E.  H.  Hanna.  Jr 20.  032 


Total  payees  in  county  (7)  _      242. 894 


KERSHAW   COUNTY 


Lugoff  Farms,  Inc. 
Robert  M.  Marsh.. 


58,  983 
33,158 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


92, 141 


LAURENS  COUNTY 

BiUy  Deshields. 46,798 

J.  T.  Holllngsworth 36,664 

John  M.  Simmons 23.381 


Total  payees  in  oounty  (3) .       105, 731 


LEXINGTON   COUNTY 

John  H.  Dowd 

Don.  W.  Jeffcoat 

Pogle  Bros ^ 


61,527 
69,  341 
58,  226 
58,204 
58,  165 
57,  874 
56.  970 
56.  832 
56,259 
56, 192 

56,  065 
56,064 
66,012 
55,  815 
64.994 
53.651 
51,  509 
60,  045 
48,  003 
47,  238 
45.404 
44,974 
43,690 
41,927 
40,969 
39,503 
39.004 
38,  755 
37,845 
37,  591 
36,  608 
35,638 
35,111 
31,621 
29.212 
28,336 
27. 882 
26. 606 
25,  288 
23.  805 
23,277 
21,780 
21,  165 
20.844 
20,844 
20,  663 
20, 141 


1,967,269 


30,  024 
38.319 
27,352 


J.  O.  Hubbard 

Hugh   Driggers 

Noah  A.  Usher,  Jr 

Leon  Driggers 

George  B.  Kerr,  Inc — 

W.  Alex  Hlnson 

P.  M.  Hinson 

WUllam  P.  Wallace--. 

Jimmie  C.  Baker 

Julian  M.   Drake 

William  C.  Covington. 

Ralph  Usher 

Jimmy  P.  Wallace 

D.  M.  Cottlngham,  Jr. 

Robert   Still  well 

Jimmy  B.  Hinson,  Jr^ 
W.  Lee  Carabo 

E.  Roy  Newton 

Dorris  W.  Floyd 

Lawrence  S.  Norton — 

John  Mclnnls 

Joseph  P.  Hodges 

Leroy  M.  Stanton 

Animus  G.  Newton 

Clemon  Kimrey 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)-        86,  695 


MARION    COUNTY 

E.  J.  Wiggins,  Jr.,  Estate 


31.887 


MARLBORO   COUNTY 


Claude  P.  Polston,  Jr 

J.  Frank  McLaurin,  Jr 

Hubbard  W.  McDonald — 

Pence,   Inc 

Lawrence  E.  Pence 

Jackie  M.  Polston 

Ernest  C.  Mclnnls  Estate- 
Brooks  Odom 

E.  M.  OTuel 

Thomas  A.  O'Neal,  Jr 

David  K.  Lynch 

Charles  E.  Lynch 

A.  L.  Calhoun,  Jr.,  Co 

Maxie  H.  Kinard 

Marlboro  Farms,  Inc 

B.  Gilbert  Floyd 

Charles  A.  O'Neal 

Marion  P.  Wright 

D.  H.  McQuage,  Jr 

Frank  B.  Rogers,  Jr 

Frank  R.  Quick 

John  W.  Llles 

John  P.  Everett 


64,075 
60.544 
57, 639 
55.  629 
54. 870 
54.417 
53.  146 
52.  649 
52,  414 
51.217 
47.011 
47,011 
44,966 
44,  740 
44,036 
42,628 
41.747 
41,239 
39.  17S 
39.  CIS 
38.766 
37.  148 
36,600 


Total     payees     In     county 
(48)    — - 


m'cormick  county 


James  Tate. 


OCONEE   COUNTY 

Pred  E.  Anderson 

ORANG^URO   COUNTY 

J.  W.  Williamson  Co 

Vallentlnes 

John  David  Clark 

J.  M.  Russell.  Jr 

RowesvUle  Farmers  Gin  Inc 

Thomas  B.  Jackson,  Jr 

C.  &  S.  Panns  Inc 

E.  S.  Bonnett,  Jr 

Woodford  Gin  Co.,  Inc 

W.  B.  Bookhart 

Magnolia   Lane   Farm 

Mattle  Mae  P.  Gasque 

E.  E.  Gasque,  Jr 

Julian   C.   Crinn 

T.  J.  Wiggins  &  Son 

W.  G.  &  P.  H.  Irlck 

J.  Walter  Whisenhunt 

Earl  J.  Smoak 

Norman  V.  Hughes 

M.  L.  Mclver 

Robert  L.  Polin 

Jlmmle  Ott 

Vance  Farm  Center 

R.  L.  Zelgler,  Jr 

W.  D.  Culler 

Harvey  M.  Bates 

Robert  B.  Shuler 

Fred  Lawton  Irlck 

Hugo  L.  Felkel 

Kenneth  W.  Bickley 

L.  M.  Ott 

Johnny  Fogle 

Garrlck  Bros.,  A  Part 


25779 

36.448 
35,011 
34.  356 
34.  249 
34.238 
33,629 
32,566 
32,400 
31.722 
30.  305 
29.989 
28.  242 
27.  501 
25, 791 
25, 078 
24,  866 
24,542 
24.  492 
24.029 
23, 167 
22,779 
22,689 
22,419 
22,  416 
20,637 


1,804,145 


24.050 


20,214 


48.004 
46.  867 
46. 823 
46.  806 
41,637 
39,  507 
39,  438 
36.424 
35,820 
35.759 
34.163 
31.475 
31.475 
30.  322 
29.933 
28.  623 
28.057 
28,339 
26,948 
25.692 
24.  536 
24.423 
24. 332 
23.720 
23.244 
23.002 
22.296 
22.296 
21.618 
21.229 
20.  479 
20.469 
20.  336 


Total  payees  in  county  (33)-  1,004.594 


RICHLAND   COUNTY 


R.  A.  Page — 

WiUls  M.  Clarkson 

Robert  Lee  Scarborough - 


60.  671 
37.  099 
26.  437 


Total  payees  In  county  (3)  _   114.  207 


SALUDA   COUNTY 

Harc^d  E.  Prick 

R.  M.  Watsons  Sons 

O.  T.  Price,  Jr 


35.416 
35.  192 
30.812 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .       101. 1 
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SPARTANBUKO     COUNTY 

James  W.   Cox 50,848 

Edvrard  Antley 28,278 

Gary  Brockman 23,142 

Donald  L.  DUlard... 20,660 

Total  payees  in  county  (4)  -  122,  828 

SUMTEIt     COUNTY 

J.  P.  Bland.  Jr — -  61,136 

Scape  Ore  Farms,  Inc 60,028 

J.  E.  Mayes 59.353 

WUliam  Rhodes  Mayes.  Jr 69. 317 

W.  B.  Mayes 69,317 

James  P.  Bland  ni 55,000 

T.  D.  Keels 45,922 

Marvell  W.  Qoaa 44,472 

B.  J.  Bamett,  Inc -- 43,452 

Booth  Farms,  Inc 40,944 

H.  D.  Barnett  Etal - 37,345 

J.  M.  Edens  and  Son 33,626 

Charles  A.  Segars. 33.603 

J.   M.   Edens 32.488 

H.  C.  &  H.  C.  Edens.  Jr.- 30.840 

Sammle  L.  Yarborough.  Jr 29,843 

Rlverdale  Farms,  Inc 26.816 

Clayton   Lowder 25.948 

John  M.  Shiver 24.331 

Frances  I.   Davis --- ---  24.016 

J.  H.  Montgomery,  Jr. 23,763 

E.    a.    Godbold 23,500 

Ralph  W.  Bleasedale 22,663 

S.  A.  Harvln 21,954 

E.  L.  Evans 20,835 

Total  payees  In  county  (25)  -  940,  512 

wn.i.iAi(sBuac  county 

8.  Wayne  Gamble 65,697 

Roy  J.  McPadden 48.073 

Joe  Daves 36.792 

Oene  Daves.. 29,646 

D.  DCMl  Boyd 24,417 

Ronald  L.  Boyd 23.963 

Eva  P.  Chappell- 21.856 

Total  payees  in  county (7).  184. 74« 

Total  payees  in  State  (361 )  .12.  499.  034 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — South  Dakota 

BENNETT    COUNTY 

Elkhorn  Farm.. 37.945 

John  Hippen-.. 23,417 

John  F.  Knecht 20,280 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  .  81,  643 


BBOWN    COUNTY 

CTark  Bros.  Inc 40,997 

BUFFALO   COUNTY 

James  S.  Brown 20,366 

BUTTE   COUNTY 

McLeod  Smith  Ranches  &  Farms. .        54, 478 

Ooerlnger  Farm -        27,081 

Earl  W.  Clarkson  Co.,  Inc 25,  933 

ToUl  payees  in  county  (3)  ..       107, 481 

C0B80N    COUNTY 

Young  Inc 20.779 

DAY   COUNTY 

Hansmeler  &  Son,  Inc. -        30,094 

Peterson,  Inc 20, 926 

ToUl  payees  in  county  (3)  -        61, 030 

nnrxT  county 
Almootf  D.  Hunt........... 35,801 


EDMUNDS   COUNTY 

Plainview  Hutterian  Assn 

Petersen  Farms,  Inc 


26.  274 
22.597 


Total  payees  In  county  (2).  48,  871 

FAULK    COUNTY 

State  of  S.  Dak 26,  814 

Uoyd  Harmon 22.  375 

Fred  G.  Boysen 21.074 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  .  70. 263 

HAAKON    COUNTY 

W.  R.  Lee. 28,868 

J.  Tlpps  HamUton 25.309 

W.  A.   Hickman... 24.317 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

HUGHES    COUNTY 

Leon   Craln 

Clyde  Colson 

Guy  P.  Barnes.  Inc 

A.  L.  Jones 


78. 494 


STANLEY  COONTT 

E.  Vernon  Slvage — 26,371 

SUU.Y  COUNTY 

W.  J.  Asmussen 68,784 

C.  A.  Cannon  ni . 53, 164 

Kinkier  Farms,  Inc 47,  995 

Dean   Nelson 47,857 

D.  L.  Anderson  Corp 46,  749 

Stanley  Asmussen 46,  662 

Jerome  J.  Weinheimer 38,  080 

Ken  R.   Huse 36,741 

Minder  Brothers 29.  835 

Elton  Eller -  28.878 

Robert  E.  Duncan 24,226 

John  W.  McSpadden 24, 136 

Lyle  W.  Ebert 20,998 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 13) .  814, 093 


37.  592 
26.700 
23.  529 
20, 475 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  108. 296 

JONES    COUNTY 

Daum  Brothers 28,  863 

LYMAN    COUNTY 

Leo  J.  Terca 24.686 

Alfred  Ehlers 24.  660 

Rex  C.  Brown 23.117 

Gary  Halvorson 20.415 


Total  payees  in  county  (4)  .        92.  878 


MARSHALL  COUNTY 


Ray  S.  Jarrett. 
Dalton  Docter. 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 


37.331 
21.049 


68.380 


MEADE   COUNTY 

William   Simons 28.853 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY 

Leonel  M.Jensen 21.194 

PERKINS  COUNTY 

O.  Theo  Beckman 26.621 

Chrlstman   Bros 24,362 

Ham  Bros..  Inc 21,860 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 


72.833 


POTTER  COUNTY 

James  L.  Taylor .-  28,090 

Eldon  Smith 25.735 

Don  Kunstle.. 24.043 

Dakota  Cattle  Co 23.868 

Sherman  Neal  Jesse  Raiisch  P 22,413 

Daniel  Cronin 22,311 

Robert  Houck .-  21.950 


Total  payees  in  county  (7).  168.410 

SANBORN  COUNTY 

Vernon  Amlck 30,368 

SHANNON   COUNTY 

OrvUle   Schwarting 27.  184 

R.  W.  Will 23.346 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 


60.  630 


8PINK  COUNTY 

Olendale  Colony. 41.080 

Hammer  Bros 23,823 

Hudson   Farms. 22,121 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        87, 024 


TRIPP  COUNTY 


Bartley  Mills- 
Van  Collins.. 


26,  902 
21,386 


Total  payees  in  county  (2). 

TURNER  COUNTY 

Bones  Hereford  Ranch.  Inc 


48.  288 


26, 676 


Total  payees  in  State  (66)  ..  1,  908.  781 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Tennessee 

CARROLL  COUNTY 

John  A.  Shoaf 32.295 

Larry  D.  Townsend 26.393 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) .         58,  688 


CHESTER   COUNTY 

Talley  &  Talley 28,  081 

1 —  ,  ■  ■    ■       "         ,3 

CROCKETT   COUNTY 

James  F.  Jordan 66,  074 

Steve  Harper 55,  536 

C.  D.  Cooke _-.  62,923 

Donny  Cooke 60,629 

John  East.- 42,  200 

H.  H.  &  F.  W.  Raines. 32, 385 

Donald  Prescott 31,557 

Joe  H.  Carter -  26,  955 

J.  M.  Cherry 24, 392 

Billy  D.  Brown 22.725 

Ell  Young 22.086 

Max   Cates 21.363 

J.  B.  Beaird — -  20.620 

Billy   Spence -  20,411 

Farrow  Knox.. 20,275 

Total     payees     In     county 

(16)    -  600,131 

DYER  COUNTY 

Charles  &  Elvln  MlUer 27,914 

Carlos  Johns 20,933 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        48,  847 


PAYETTE    COUNTY 

Jerry   Skelton 55.958 

Cowan  Bros..^ . 61, 150 

Fowler  Moore  Moore  Fowler 42,355 

Ames   Plantation 40,065 

B.   L.   Davis 37,209 

L.  J.  &  J.  A.   WUllams 36,804 

H.  H.  Farley 35,767 

Gordon    Tomlln 35,259 

Allien  M.  D\uin 32,573 

Jimmy  Kllby.  Jr 31,610 

J.    W.    Owen.. 30,453 

J.  M.  Caudle- -  25,722 

Davis  Bros 24,893 

Howard    Carpenter 24,469 

Rhea  V.  Taylor,  Jr 23,648 

Cooper    Skelton _ 23,660 

William  B.  Cowan,  Jr 22,975 
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C.  P.  Redfearn 21,497 

WUliam  M.  Tomlln 21,254 

Thomas  H.  McNeUl 21,017 

J.  M.  Sullivan.  Jr 20.  838 

Longtown  Supply  Co.,  Inc 20.  200 

Total     payees     In     county 

(22)    679.265 

FRANKLIN    COUNTY 

Emraett    Owens 56.516 

David  R.  Owens 56,422 

O.  R.  CoUlns,  Jr 41,081 

Total  payees  In  county  (3).  154,019 

CIBSON    COUNTY 

Bobby  Harper 45,095 

Kermlt    Gates... —  32,645 

Billy    Woods.- 30,377 

James  T.  Graves 22,542 

WUl  Jere  PiUow 21,540 

WUUe  T.  Crocker 20,830 

H.  L.  Tracy 20,519 

Total  payees  in  county  (7)  .  193, 548 


GILES   COUNTY 

White  &  Witt 25,718 

HARDEMAN    COUNTY 

J.  L.  Chambers 58,469 

Jlmmle  Ervln 27,257 

J.  W.  Bishop 27,097 

G.  B.  Ervin... 25,719 

Harlan  Wooten 25,676 

O.  E.  Harris,  Jr 25, 119 

Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  189,  337 

HARDIN    COUNTY 

T.  J.  White 26,670 

HAYWOOD  COUNTY 

Tommy  B.  WiUis 40.901 

Charles  Haynes 39.611 

Glenn    Lonon 37.  737 

BUly  Frank  Morris 35,234 

Caudell  Coburn 33,515 

James  CoSman 32,693 

M.  Carter,  Jr 24,954 

C.  A.  Porch 22.698 

John  W.  Moses  ni. 22.  324 

Allen  King 22.084 

Robert  A.  Mann.  Jr 21.631 

Floyd  QuaUs 21.064 

Billy  Solomon 20.  867 

Foncie  Morris 20,309 

Total  payees  In  county 

(14)    395,522 

LAKE   COUNTY 

W.  T.  Jamison.  Jr -  67.851 

Tipton  Bros,  and  Sullivan 41.544 

Bruce  D.  Wyatt 41.047 

William  E.  Lindamood 40.594 

Charles  R.  Patterson 38,  798 

W.  E.  &  Bruce  Dunlap 36,044 

George  Dial 34,738 

Leonard  Fisher. 33,750 

Nard  ShuU- 28,535 

Joe  Dale  Barker -.  26.338 

Prank  T.  Markham 26,061 

Margaret    Jackson 24,488 

Wm.  E.  Paschall 23.705 

John   W.   Paschall 23,406 

Lymon  Barker 22,  568 

Joe    Schenk 21.445 

Fred  A.  Wortman 20,984 

G  F  Parker- 20,753 

Jack    Haynes--- - 20.699 

Jack    Fields 20,461 

Wa:le    Lannom--- 20,142 

Total     payees     In     county 

(21)    —  -  633.951 


LAUDERDALE    COUNTY 

George  Lawson  Elder 58,615 

Ft.  PUlow  State  Farm .—  45,  070 

WUliam  H.  Moore--- 38.938 

Jimmy  Pullen 34.711 

Stephen  M.  Pullen 34.711 

Tendel   Farms 34,621 

Clyde   Younger 27,899 

Dunrovin    Farms 26.423 

Pullen  Farm  Inc 25,293 

Albert  Leland  Jennings 24,197 

Robert  J.  Reviere 22,872 

Jammie  P.  Elder 21,222 

Henderson   Bros 20,655 


M'NAIRY    COUNTY 

James  E.  Smith 

A.  J.  Mitchen... 


Herbert  Parr -.-  27,751 

L.  E.  W.  F.  &  M.  B.  Davis 25,852 

Austin  E.   Anderson 25,648 

Hugh  Wilbur  HiU 24.  501 

Dewey  Pinner 24.044 

Sammy  Smith--- 22.770 

J.  M.  McCaUa,  Jr 22.356 

Troy  E.  Hopkins 20.824 

Joe    Christmas 20.497 


Total  payees  in  county  (13)  415.227 

LAWRENCE    COUNTY 

Gordon  Barksdale 56,081 

Olan  Brazier 22.932 

Clyde  Gillespie 20.737 

Total  payees  in  county  (3) .  99.  750 


LINCOLN    COUNTY 

M.  M.  Delap  and  Sons 41.  768 

James  R.  Turman 23,464 

Gilbert    Bradley 22,064 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)-  87,296 


MADISON    COUNTY 

Jessie    Collins- 44.811 

Neely  Robley -—  40.643 

James  Shellabarger —  26.638 

James  Sharp 23.315 

P.  J.  Haynes 22.227 

Roy  Haynes,  Jr 20,627 

Total  payees  In  county  (6)  -  178,  261 


Total  payees  in  county  (20) . 


29. 493 
20.  387 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  -  49.  880 

OBION   COUNTY 

Floyd  Yarbro 23.307 

RUTHERFORD    COUNTY 

James  R.  Donnell 26,440 

SHELBY    COUNTY 

Belz  Investment  Co.,  Inc 58.  727 

Home  Bros.-- 54.029 

Douglas  L.  Walker 53.274 

H.  S.  MitcheU--- 63.245 

John  O.  Moore 45.  611 

Robert  January 41,846 

Thurman  Chapman 37,611 

Cedar  Hill  Farms 31,597 

T.  A.  Densford,  Sr 29,536 

T.  A.  Densford,  Jr 29,536 

J.  H.  Densford —  29.  534 

James  L.  Mann 29,  110 

James  E.  Cowles --  28,  590 

Hardy  Johnson 28,513 

Aubrey  HoweU --- 28,  153 

Paw  Paw  Block  Farm 27,889 

Harold  Ticer 26,664 

WilUam  K.  Bolton 25,  589 

D.  Herbert  Sigler 23,239 

E.  F.  Crenshaw 22.365 


704, 658 


TIPTON    COUNTY 

Charles  L.  Walker 51,775 

Horace  E.  Moore  &  Sons 50,  414 

R.  W.  Anderson 48.  895 

John  A.  Mclntyre 38,  719 

Bill  Trantham 38,  514 

W.   Lewis  Scoggin- 24,766 

WUliam  D.  Ray 35,  551 

Johnson  Brothers 35,  514 

John  C.  Balton- 30,  850 

Marcless  Sneed- 29,346 


Total  payees  in  county  (19)  -       612,  134 


Total      payees 
(163)    


in      State 


6,  129,  730 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans —  Texas 

ANDREWS  COUNTY 

Gene  Irin-.- 56,310 

D.  G.  Chiles-- 54,630 

C.  C.  Shortes 44,952 

W.  H.  Vanlandingham 42,211 

T.  A.  Wartes 38,272 

Marvin  Hays 36,783 

C.  W.  Callaway 34,931 

R.  D.  RusseU--- 26,240 

70  Ranch 24,549 

Leslie   Emfinger 21,236 

Flying  N  Ranch 20,119 

Total  payees  In  county  (11)-  400,  233 


ARKANSAS   COUNTY 

B.  E.  S.  Co-- 24,504 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY 

Delmar   Durrett— - --  61,890 

Parker  Cattle  Co- 28.062 

James  Bible 25,928 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -  115,  880 

AUSTIN  COUNTY 

Max  J.  Zapalac —  24,812 

BAILEY  COUNTY 

J.  Bert  Williams —  74,384 

CarlBamert -.  70.201 

Horace  Button 64,497 

W.  T.  Millen -- -.  56.032 

Randy    Johnson 55.431 

J.  G:  Arnn 52.290 

James  Adolph  Greener 47.552 

B.  J.   Gable - 44.522 

John   R.   Young 42.932 

W.  B.  Little 40.799 

Homer  Richardson 37.  981 

O.  A.  Jones-- 37.  167 

Buffalo  Farms,  Inc 36.  513 

Charles    L.    Lucy 36,  176 

J.  F.  Furgeson 35,  856 

J.  L.  Thomas 35,671 

T.  D.  Davis 35.500 

Jim  Claunch 35.394 

J.  P.  Tarlton     :..  35.093 

W.  M.  Pool --.  34.943 

Jesse    Carter 33.825 

Jack    Schuster -  31.870 

Wllbert  Kalbas - ---  29.941 

Finis  Verley  Kimbrough 29.383 

Bernard    Phelps 28.972 

Lester    Howard 28.764 

C.  J.  Peagley - 28.033 

Elmer  L.  Hargrove- 27.898 

A.  R.  McGulre- -— -.  27.  787 

C.  K.  Corbell — .  27,  120 

John   W.   Gunter 27.057 

Weldon  Avery --  26,232 

Jim  Pat  Claunch 26,155 

Lewis  Brothers 25,  865 

Marvin    May - 25,378 

Bennie  Claunch-- 25,368 

J.  R.  Austin,  Jr 25,  058 

D.  E.    Benham 24.804 

Marvin  Johnson 38,314 

Freddie    Parkman- 34,534 

James  Gore - 23,869 

Ben    Roming..- 23.514 
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BAILEY    COT7NTT OOntlHUed 

Jim  Johnson. 23,23S 

Snider  Farms,  Inc 23, 174 

Jimmy    Harris -  23.  152 

Don  Lowe 23. 100 

Johnnie    Prater 22,995 

Robert  Claunch 22.821 

Joe  L.  Smallwood 22.  805 

Ed  Pete  Caswell  Trst --  22,  456 

Richard  E.  Black - -  22,244 

C.  L.  Saylor —  22,006 

Robert  Nunnally 21,990 

BUUe    Marlow- — 21.821 

Howard  J.  Hale - 21,803 

A.  P.  Fred - 21.  549 

Byron   Gwyn 21,450 

BUly  D.  Bell 21,369 

Aubrey  Heathlngton 21.264 

Lewis  Wayne  Shafer _ 21.070 

W.  T.  Watson 20.810 

W.  L.  Welch 20,  713 

Austin  Bros 20.686 

Doyce   Turner 20,521 

W.  D.  Lackey 20.484 

W.  E.  Latimer 20,446 

Leldon  PhUUps 20.439 

Gene  Hartley - -  20.390 

Van   Rogers - 20,159 

Total  payees  In  county  (69)  .  3. 090.  080 

BATLOIt   COONTT 

Bobby  O.  Brock - 37.458 

Megargel   Drilling  Co 24,211 

Emltt  Oolden  ft  Co --  23,  303 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 


84.973 


BES    COUNTY 

Beasley  Farms  Inc 38.365 

Amko  Farming  Inc - 24,  153 

Total  payees  In  county  (3).  63,517 

BKLI.  COUNTT 

C.    B.    Hodge 42.474 

William  A.  Hudgens 42,021 

Lewis   Farms 35.672 

Gary    Hudgens —  28.533 

Zed  C.  Lancaster.  Jr 26.297 


ToUl  payees  In  county  (5)  -  174,  997 

BOROrN  COUNTY 

John  Springer  Stephens 62,339 

H.  D.  &  Kent  Holmes 35,  373 

John  8.  Stephens.  Jr 33,794 

Harold  William  Ludecke 28.674 

C.  C.  Nunnally — -  25.643 

J.  E.  Nance,  Jr. 34.  832 

Pat  N.  Hensley 33.931 

Harold  Wade -—  23.387 

Harlln  D.  WUllams- 23. 153 

Kenneth  D.  WlUlama 22.363 

Kenneth  Wayne  Smith. 22.234 

Hubert  W.  Walker 21.028 

Garland    Doyle 20.659 

Robert  C.  Daugherty... 20.198 

Jackie  Dean  Wolf _..  20. 105 


Total  payees  In  county  (15) .      407, 102 


BOWn    COUNTT 

Mary  Ann  WUson 64,448 

James  R.  KlUlon 64, 168 

H.  L.  Vance.. 63.643 

Elwood    Elklns 69,824 

George  H.  Vance 54,060 

Eddie  Blackmon,  Jr 52.550 

D.  P.  T.  Parrls.  Inc _  47.314 

William  H.  Farrls. 42.  961 

Bentley  Johnson  Farms,  Inc 38.815 

Guy  W.  Parrls 33,456 

Norman  Mooer 24.495 

Gordon  Martin 20.667 

Total     payees     In     county 

(12)    588.310 


BXAZOS  COITNTT 

Tom  J.  Moore 93.  668 

Harry  H.  Moore 70.047 

Robert  T.  Moore 65, 143 

L.  C.  Frede 67.  083 

Sam  Morello 56.230 

Tony  Varlsco,  Jr 53. 139 

J.  P.  Terrell  Est 42, 180 

W.  J.  Terrell 41.452 

Don  Angonla 40,749 

Vince  Court.-- 25,613 

Joseph  Cecil  McCoury 25,327 

Mwrtln  Merdlan 22, 136 


Total  payees  In  county  (12) .      592, 765 


BREWSTER   COUNTY 

McMuUan    and   Sims 37,  144 

G.  A.  Morris 23,746 

Jack  Shely. 23,307 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) .        84. 197 


BRISCOE  COUNTY 

L.   O.   Weaks 52,459 

Joe  B.  Mercer 48,791 

Fred  W.  Mercer 43.292 

G.  W.  Lee 41.041 

Alva  C.  Jasper 32.865 

Clyde  Mercer 31,313 

P.  R.  Slssney- 29,254 

J.  D.  McGavock 28,825 

Harold    Storle 25,808 

Roy    Montague 25,803 

Ray  Teeple 25,  073 

Cook  &  Cook 24,506 

Allen  Kellum 23,246 

Gordon  Montague 22,823 

George  Long 22.700 

Theron    Culwell 21,836 

L.   D.   Grlffln..- 20.590 


Total  payees  in  county  (17).       630,325 


BROOKS    COUNTT 

Robert  Allen  May 31,  436 

BROWN    COUNTT 

LiUie  E.   Stevens 21,379 

BURLESON    COUNTT 

Est.  Geo.  C.  Chance 69,399 

Holland  Porter 63,646 

Pete   J.   Scamardo 49,846 

Marion  J.  Malazzo 49,210 

Luke  Restlvo 45.  991 

Mitt    A.    Bush 41,888 

Marvin  M.  Porter  Est 40,950 

H.  H.  and  Edgar  Baker 38.813 

PhU  Scamardo 36.432 

Steve  A.  Scarmardo 34.561 

Sandyr  Scarmardo 34.  4C6 

G.  R.  Hutson 33,519 

A.  C.  Sebesta  and  Sons 30.  521 

John  W.  Glesenschlag 24, 0C2 

Joe  S.  Camplse 23,578 

Henry    Wagner 31.982 

Total     payees     In     county 

(16)    638.864 

CALDWELL   COUNTT 

Terrell    T.    McGee 32.706 

WUUam  H.  Schroeder.  Sr 22.  728 

C.  Fleetwood  Richards.  Jr 22.620 

Terrell  E.  Clark 21.515 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  99,  569 

CALHOUN    COUNTT 

Roy  Smith 79,041 

A.  R.   Vinclk 35,959 

Sanders  Farms,  Inc 21,  616 

Alvln  A.  Hahn 20,986 


Total  payees  In  county  (4) .       167, 603 


CAMERON   COUMTT 

BUUe  Joe  Simpson 59, 952 

Marel  H.  Wilson 59,419 

James  A.  McCarthy 58,733 

Carl  Otsukl 57,613 

Rio  Grande  Equip.  Co 66,848 

John  A.  Abbott 56.  500 

Milton  E.  Wentz  Jr 55,  706 

Milton  E.  Wentz 55.701 

Herbert  W.  Bode 52,514 

Editha  Bode 52,512 

Oba  D.  L.  Smith  Farms 50, 770 

James  D.  Russell 60, 193 

Henry  V.  Macomb 50, 185 

Russell  Farms 60. 179 

Joe  S.  Wolf _  48.830 

Martha  M.  Russell 48.  679 

Robert  P.  Ashley 48,  482 

Hollie  C.  Lewis 48.296 

Robert  L.  Shuckman 48.119 

Cesar  Mayfleld 47,911 

Tommy  Mayfleld 47,909 

Charles  Mayfleld 47.906 

George  Nixon 47.650 

S.  M.  &  W.  M.  Halbert 45.  529 

Blgham  &  Duncan 44,  518 

Island  Farms,  Inc 44,418 

Douglas   S.   Cantwell 43,  230 

L.   R.   Cherrlngton 43, 191 

Bauer  Brothers 42.985 

Melvin   R.  Davis 43,579 

Rodolfo  B.  Samano 42,205 

Herman    Lynch 42. 197 

J.  L.  &  Bill  Gray 41,758 

Ashley  D.  Youngblood 41,524 

Oval  A.  Martin 41, 415 

Lewis  A.  Oakes 40,099 

G.  D.  Morrow 40,054 

Harvey  L.  Johnson 40.046 

Est.  J.  Kelly  Cain 39.768 

Joe   T.   Maiu-in 39.006 

E.  Harvey  Adams 38,  595 

James  P.  Labar 38,544 

Howard   B.   Glrault 37.355 

Rex  L.  McGarr 37.  192 

Elward  M.  Smith 35.836 

S.  R.  &  C.  D.  Stone  Trs 35,731 

McHayden  Dlllard 35,347 

Lamon  &  Lamon 34,912 

Est.  William  J.  Bryan. _  34,700 

Thomas  Schmltt 33.883 

Dennis    Schmltt 33.874 

M.  D.  Bush 38,508 

Charles  J.  Buchen 33.465 

F.  H.  Cherrlngton 33,368 

Elvin  P.  Pederson,  Sr.,  Est 32,382 

Taylor  Grain  Co.,  Inc 32. 163 

Charles  L.  Shofner 31.623 

George  L.  Labar,  Sr 31,507 

Joe  W.  Lane 31,361 

J.  G.  Wreden 31,334 

Ramona   J.   Wolf 31,323 

Robert  B.   Ballenger 30,  764 

Charles  E.  Cherrlngton 30,611 

Clifford  L.  Smith 30,470 

W.  B.  Mack 30.288 

Adolph  Thomae,  Jr 30.207 

Lester   Nixon 29,414 

EUJah  B.  Adams 28,781 

Bob  F.  Morrow. 28,748 

EUiott  Roberts  Rch,  Inc 28.431 

Hygeia   Dairy   Co 28.382 

Edward  E.   Billings.. 28.364 

Robert    Mathers 28,098 

Charles    Eubanks 27,841 

James  H.  Eubanks 27.829 

Oscar  Eubanks 27,828 

J.  E.  Bruce 27,732 

Dean  Cole 27,490 

Uoyd  G.  Payne,  Jr 27,025 

Eugene  A.  Eubanks 26.923 

Qulnton  S.  Klncannon  et.  ux 26,  794 

Martha  D.  Mercer.  Jr 26.307 

Johnny  J.  Canvllle 26.231 

Jerry  Tanamachi 25.330 

Sams  Porter  Corp 25, 293 

Crowe  &  Crowe 26, 060 

Harry  H.  Shlmotsu 25,  057 

Ross  D.  Waters 24, 841 

Crockett  Groves,  Inc 24,  684 

Loop  Farms 24,574 

Kenneth  Shlmotsu 34, 456 
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Pilar  Cabrera 

Joe  E.  McCain 

Premier  Farms,  Inc 

George  &  Sam  Taylor 

Reynaldo  Ramirez 

Kitamura  Brothers 

Edwin  W.  Caughfleld 

Lois  C.  Bourne 

BUly  N.  Cantwell 

Harry  J.  Garrett 

Clement  T.  Chollck 

Joe  G.  Ballenger. 

Walter  L.  Clore 

Jackson  Est  &  D.  E.  Jackson,  Jr... 

James  S.  Norrls 

777  Ranch 

Roy  W.  Renfrew 

W.  H.  Thompson 

Francis  L.  PhUUpp 

John  P.  Chollck 

Leonard  P.  Simmons,  Jr 

Garvin  B.  Macomb 

Peters  Brothers 

Ronald  E.  Waters 

Dba  Taubert  Bros 

Jan  H.  Heaton 

George  L.  Labar,  Jr 

Jack  N.  Sutter 

Lawrence  J.  Phllllpp 

Graham  B.  Smith,  Jr 

Horace  Wells 

Lloyd  G.  Brotzman 

Carl  L.  Bauer 

Walt  O.  Waters 

Jess  and  Warren  WUlard 

Dob  Lagunas,  Inc 

Total     payees     In     county 
(127)    J^ 

CABSON   COtJNTT 

Texas  Tech  Research  Farm 

Frank  Robinson 

Roman  J.  Frlemel 

Sam  Kotara 

John  D.  Kelly,  Jr 

Clinton  Williams 

J.  B.  McCray 

Raymond   Blodgett 

A.  L.  Stovall - 

Albert  Welnhelmer 

O.  A.  Mahler,  Jr 

E.  T.  Roes 

H.  L.  Beddlngfield 

Leonard   Olson 

B.  F.  Urbanczyk 

R.  J.  Kuehler 

Frank  Slmms 

John  Kotara,  Jr 

Jack  Martin 

Fowler  Bros.  Pin 

Total     payees     In     county 
(20)    — ^ 

CASTRO   COUNTT 

Jerry  Cluck 

HUl  Farms 

Homer    Hill 

Carl   Bruegel 

G.  L.  Willis,  Jr.. 

George  Gabel 

J.  F.  Martin 

David  Smith 

Clements  Corp 

BlU  Rich 

Kenneth  Heard 

Bob  Dulaney 

Prank   Wise — 

Floyd  Cole 

Donald  J.  Wright 

Geo.  &  Kenneth  Frye 

Dan  J.  Heard. 

Tom  MlUer 

Chas.  E.  Armstroi^ 

Jay  Lee  Touchstone 

Homer  A.  Hill 

Chas.  Heck,  Jr 
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24,387     B.  L.  Moore 42.014 

24,263     Gllbreath  Farm  Co 41.623 

24  236     Shirley  L.  Garrison 41. 114 

24,229     JackMUler 40.827 

24, 193     J.  M.  Young 40. 177 

24.133     Clint  B.  McFarland 39.770 

24^017     Truman  Touchstone 39.475 

23,806     Fred  Bruegel.  Jr 39,196 

23,  304     MUburn  and  Eddie  Haydon 39. 156 

231280     Melvin  Barton 38,516 

23  246     George  C.  Heard 38,069 

23,074     J.M.Wright 37,488 

22.909     Loyd  Farrls 37.305 

22  841      Lorenzo  Lee 37'  151 

22  825     Allan  Webb 37,006 

22638     Margaret  Ware  Est 35.743 

22  610      Truvls    CampbeU --  35.566 

22^491      George  Sides 35,291 

22  110     W.  W.  Lemons 3&.o«4 

22;i08     Ray  Robertson 34.884 

21.881      Dick  Ellis 33.399 

2l!632     E.L.Howard 33.337 

21.624     H.C.Nelson 33,033 

21  456     Glenn  Odom 32,980 

21  418     Woodrow  Nelson  &  Sons 32,776 

21331     Henry  W.  Golden 32,437 

2l!214     Earl  Harklns 32,365 

20  884     Paul  T.  Brooks 32,292 

20*,  639      Rodney    Smith... 31,798 

20  561     Lamar  Found 31,  260 

^'261     Kent    Gabel 30.726 

2o;219     Harlan  L.  Barber 30.697 

20.190     Carl  L.  Kemp 29,851 

20  176     L.  L.  Shultz 29.345 

fo:  15!     S.  A.  Hodgee.  Jr 29, 183 

20.031     Ivan  L.  Block 28.375 

.     W.B.Hammonds 28,305 

H.  M.  Boozer 28,298 

267,297     R.  E.McDanlel 28.219 

,^^^^=     Don   Carpenter 28. 137 

Lonnle    BeU 28.006 

Carl  King 27.994 

57,384     H.  D- Smith 27.601 

56,033     Jess    WUlard 27,628 

46,186     E.  Herring.  Est 27.615 

33,569      Jack    George.- 27,410 

32,745     Pat    Robblns 27.378 

30,345     Charles   Rlckerd.. 27,328 

27,534     odus    Hastings 27.360 

26,277     Harvey  C.  Davis  &  Sons. 26.890 

26,635     James    Bradford 26.851 

24,438     Roger  E.  Haberer 28,781 

24.261      Tommy    Stanton 25,920 

24,081      Clayton  Graef 25,806 

22,660     Kenneth  Christie  Farm,  Inc 26,672 

22.630     James  H.  Bradley-. 26.611 

22.478     M.  L.  McFarland 26.360 

22,336     Clyde  H.  Damron 25.290 

21.410     Charles    T.    Noland 26.081 

21,067     otto   Steinberg 24,826 

21.064     Charles  Nutt 24,268 

20,144     Jim  Elder.. 24.133 

■     Joe   Nelson. 24. 128 

H.  J.  Clark 24.011 

581,177     George   Heck —  23,767 

■     Andy   Nelson 23.676 

Walter  H.  SchUllng 23.263 

95  466     J-    M.    Snyder 23. 146 

92' 947     Calvin    Petty 22.970 

90466     Kenneth  P.  Hamilton 22.705 

87!  616     Luke    McGulre 22.178 

79' 632      Paul  W.  Armstrong,  Jr 22.  162 

64*  972      **■  ^-  ^"'* 21,634 

Ko'-iai     Roland    Stevens 21.604 

;;•,",     Dale   Winders 31.582 

ro'«A     Clyde  Hancock... 21.335 

53.360     j/jj.  Myrlck.... 21.218 

50.390     cigQ   I     connen 21.200 

49.559     J.R.Matthews .—  21.172 

49.283     Ed    Wilson 21.138 

48,694     T.  G.  McKlnney 21,011 

47,788     Rayphard   Smlthson -  20,951 

47,536     E.  W.  Foster 20,852 

46,918      Jerry    Watts 20,805 

45.600     Geo.  Ed  Bennett.. 20,798 

45,563     David    Nelson 20,765 

44,499     D.  L.  Thomason 20,734 

43,781     Ray  Joe  RUey 20.657 

43,600     Bob  Kay 20,559 

43,497     Tom  Lewis 20.451 
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George  Bennett  n 20,413 

Frye  Associates 20.389 

Floyd    Copeland -  20.013 

Total     payees     in     county 

(115)    3,921.310 

CHILDRESS   COUNTT 

Luther  C.  HUl 44.334 

Walter  I.  Lambert 38.821 

Vera    Renfro 32.869 

Clinton  B.  Halford 32,758 

B.  P.  Henderson 31,600 

DerrlU    Nlppert 26,485 

Arthur  Kane 26,436 

CarroU  Seal 25.638 

L.  H.  Felton .-  24.  773 

Dean  Decker 24,509 

Delbert    Seal.. 24,240 

Douglas  Seal. 24.220 

Troy   Boykln 23,698 

Ralph  Sides —  21,820 

LUburn  F.  Cox 21, 101 

Leeman    Weir.. 20.980 

Fletcher    Carter 20.396 

Total     payees     In     county 

(17)    464,678 

CLAT   COXrSTT 

Herman    Scheer -  25.391 

P.  P.  Langford,  Jr 24,737 

Parker  &  Mayo,  Inc 20,703 

Total     payees     In     county 

(3) 70.921 

COCHKAN   COUNTT 

F.   O.   Masten 79.809 

J.  K.  Griffith 77,752 

E.  L.  Polvado 63,177 

J.  E.  Polvado. 61,063 

Mrs.  Dona  Doughty 60,796 

Jimmy  MUlar. 68,922 

Bobby    Smith 67.518 

J.  G.  MUlar 55.761 

R.  L.  Polvado 65. 167 

T.  K.  WUllamson 54.033 

Ronald    Coleman 60. 165 

H.  B.  Barker -  48.111 

Slaughter  HUl  Co 47.669 

J.  &  M.  Farm,  Inc 46,633 

Jim  David  and  Sue  Ratllfif 46,616 

W.  B.  Merrltt 44.392 

Clayton  Stokes 44,  352 

R.  Hugh  McKelvy 42,783 

AneUa  S.  Bauer 40,361 

E.   E.   SUhan... 38.818 

Dan   Valentine -  34.966 

J.  D.  Merrltt 33.841 

J.  M.  SUhan 31,139 

Ike    wmiams-.- 30,722 

Leonard  O.  Coleman 28.945 

B.  H.  Tucker 28,029 

C.  E.  Ratlin  &  Sons 26.823 

Leo  P.  Cunningham 26.675 

Emmett  E.   Thomas 25.852 

Hub  Baggett- 25.285 

Ernest    Trull 24.174 

J.  L.  Schooler 24.  149 

Dalton   Redman 23.682 

C.  C.  Harvey 23.  176 

W.  L.  Poust 22.976 

Lewis  Sims 22.  553 

Hub    Cadenhead... 22,513 

Danny    Key 22.496 

Joe  H.  Bowers 22.485 

H.  A.  Lamb,  Jr 22.404 

Jack    French 22.399 

Larry  Edwin  Baldwin 22,014 

Tom  SUhan -  21.979 

George   G.   WiUiams - 21,888 

Raymon    HaU.. — 21.748 

Gaylon    Baldwin 21,201 

Ira    Brown 21.162 

Ken  Wesley 21.131 

Charles  Cumpton — 21.  090 

W.  D.  Christian 20.997 

Robert    Teary. 20.695 
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Woodrow  D.  Tucker. 
Suttl*  W.  Majora 


Felix    SUhan 

Roy   B.   Davla 

J.  B.  Nlcewarner. 

A.    B.    Lamb 

Owen    Egger 


20.  567 
20,  329 
20.  322 
20,  265 
20,  100 


Total  payees  In  county  (56) .  1. 831,  548 


COKX   COUNIT 


J.  O.  Rudd.. 
QIadys  Clark. 


27,695 
22.049 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) .        49,  744 


COLMUOSWOaTH    COUNTY 


Carthel  O.  Lewis. 
James   Doneghy.. 

Louis  E.  Allred 

J.  B.  KlUlan 

Wood  ti  Wood 

William  R.  Ward. 

John  E.  Porbls 

Tommy  Lewis 

P.  P.  Fielding 

Fred  Covey 

Olan   Parrls 

Earl  L.  Bartlett... 

BUl  Janes 

Drury  C.  Lacy 


34,  227 
26,  968 
25,  517 
25.  224 
24,  586 
24.  467 
23,  054 
22.  816 
22,  030 
21.825 
21.707 
21,568 
20,  867 
20.841 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 14)  -      835, 697 


COLLIN  con  NTT 


Glynn  Dodson 

Welbom  &  Welborn. 

Eugene  W.  SetUe 

Warren  H.  Rousey... 
Edward  R.  Donlhoo.. 
BUly  Joe  Donlhoo.. - 
Dwlght  D.  Crigger... 
Charles  E.  BeU. 


61,784 
38.  087 
27,215 

23.  850 

24.  023 
22,  702 
21,  306 
21,251 


Total  payees  In  county  (8) . 

COLORADO   COHNTT 

T.  Cattle  Co - 

Kenneth  Mahalltc 


242,  218 


43.711 
23.  226 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  -.        66, 937 


CONCHO  COTJNTT 

Jess  Stephens  Son 

Arlie  E.  Davis  &  Son 

Adrian  L.  Piveash.. 

Walter  L,  Pnuger 

Monroe  P.  Dierschke 

Emmett  Pttuger 

Jack  V.  Williams 

Norman  W.  Krleg ..- 

Canning  Wales 


Total  payees  In  county  (9)  .      266, 611 


COBTELL   COUNTT 


Bobby  Latham- 
Robert  J.  Hunt. 


20, 476 
20,  123 


Total     payees     In    ooiinty 
(14)    -- -_ 

CROCKKTT   COUNTT 

7U  Ranch  Co 

W,  W.  West 

John  W,  Childress 

Joe  Bean 

Victor  I.  Pierce 

Joe  Tom  Davidson 

A.  Mlllspaugh 

Mrs.  Bill  Hoover  and  Sons.. 


50,  248 
38.  359 
36.  094 
29,  770 
25,  377 
24.  495 
21. 173 
20.  895 
20.200 


34.606 
28.  492 


Total     payees     In     county 
(2)    ^ 

COTTLE   COtTNTT 


S45. 128 


48.256 
43.481 
28, 963 
26.441 
25,  976 
23. 369 
23,  233 
21.837 


Donald  D,  Love 

R.  D.  Wall.  Jr — 

Jack  Tlppen 

Welton  Fields 

Don  Brothers 

Maggie  B,  and  Irless  Brooks. 

Loyd  Mayes 

Lester  Moss 

J.  T.  Martin 

H.  W.  Matney 

R.  C.  Martin 

James  Sweeney 


63,098 


32.  293 
31. 165 
28,294 
26,  091 
26,087 
25, 075 
24,012 
23,535 
23,028 
22,  183 
21.788 
20.977 


Total     payees     In     county 
(8)    - .- 

CKOSBY    COUNTT 


241,555 


John  A.  Wheeler 

Donald  Aycock -- 

Delton  Caddell 

Bob  Kimbrough 

Lynn  E.  Campbell 

Cleve  Cypert 

H.  N.  Watson,  Jr 

W.  O.  Lockwood 

G.  J.  ParkhlU,  Jr 

Luis  Garcia  Sons,  Inc 

Jesse  L.  Reese 

Clyde  Crausbay 

D.  J.  Moses 

Marvin  O.  Greer 

J.  P.  Beck 

W.  T.  Leon 

Compton  Cornelius 

Lynn  T.  Smith 

EUvis  O.  Martin 

Darren  J.  Dunn 

C.  L.  Cowley,  Jr 

Gene  Fullingim 

Marvin  T.  Heinrlch 

Bill  N.  Gilbreath 

Elton  Ellison 

Kenneth  Summerford ..- 

Tom  F.  Oats 

David  Prewitt 

Robert  Fullingim 

R.  H.  Parris,  Jr 

Clyde  Crump 

0,  D.  Moore 

Rex  Wheeler 

Harold  Hodges 

L.  Don  Anderson 

Carroll  Himmel 

Max  Johnson 

Wilson  &  Gray.  Inc 

1.  B.  Davis 

Mack  Harmon 

Claude    Adams 

J,  B.  Prewitt 

Harvey  Hancock 

Craig  McDonald 

Jlmmle  W.  Thornton 

R.  P.  Kirkendall 

John  L.  Haynes 

James  Caddell 

Wright  L.  Carlisle 

Lloyd  Oambrel 

Kenneth  Gray 

A.  W.  Marshall 

Ray  Marsh 

Buster  E.  Smith 

Joe  Appling 

Billy  Crump 

W.  Clayton  SeUers 

George  Cunningham 

James  K.  Edinburgh 

J.  J.  Griffin 

J.  W.  Jackson 

L.  M.  Powell 

Anthony  Latta 

Dick  Snodgrass 

Jack  E.  Robertson 

Roy  Lee  Ellis--. 

Mitco.  Inc 

WUl  D.  Orlffln 

Ernest  L,  Harris 


90.245 
63. 271 
61.059 
57.764 
55.  803 
52,  382 
51.894 
51,531 
47,  797 
47.  361 
45. 582 
44.293 
44.255 
42,  888 
42,  255 
41.751 
40,  669 
39. 684 
38.  282 
38.  050 
37.  839 
37.  392 
37.330 
37.284 
36.  821 
36,542 
36,  123 
35.610 
35,  578 
34.  941 
34.  749 
34.  342 
34.  172 
34.  131 
33.526 
33.371 
33. 339 
32.  893 
32.  768 
32.  758 
32,  486 
32.  292 
32,072 
31.756 
31.537 
31,529 
31.420 
30.  907 
30.085 
29.739 
29.688 
29.620 
29.310 
28.993 
28.704 
28.  302 
28, 250 
27, 903 
27,759 
27,  438 
27,074 
26,893 
26,865 
26,475 
26,344 
26, 297 
26, 201 
36, 147 
25,583 


James  W.  Sales 

Charles  B.  Gray 

Alvin  C.  Morrison 

Amon  W.  Proctor 

Earl. Edwards.  Jr 

Thomas  A.  Poulson 

Bobby  H.  Kendrlck 

T.  W.  Stockton,  Jr 

Loyd  B.  Parkhill... 

John  H.  Moore 

Curtis  M,  Wheeler 

James  A,  Boydstun 

John  R.  Green 

SAE  Inc 

J,  R.  Terrell 

Billy  Kirk 

Donald  Wooten 

Nelton    Chote 

Dewey  E,  Wells,  Jr 

P.  Eugene  Woodard 

Wayne  J.  Parker 

Harold  Verett 

Roy  J.  Warren 

Byron  E.  Powell 

Roy    Schluter 

Arnold    Ratheal 

Arnold     Hodges 

Arvls  E.  Moore 

Howell  L.  Martin 

Herschel  A.  Roye 

Donnle   Powell 

Arvll  L.  Campbell 

James  M,  Chote 

Jimmy  R.  Fullingim 

Vernon  D.  Wheeless 

Robert  H,  Perkins 

Edmond  C.  Crump 

George  W.  Poulson 

Julius  Blair 

C,    L.    Martin 

Harold  Moore 

Robin  L.  Anderson 

Howard   Harris 

W.  C.  McDuff.. 

Noble  Hunsucker,  Jr 

Harold  Trull 

BUly  Joe  Boyd 

Boney  Winkler 

Charles  E.  Sanders 

Eldred  L.  Mlze 


Total     payees     In     county 
(119)    - -- 

CULBERTSON  COUNTT 

WUdhorse  Valley  Farms,  Inc 

D.  H.  Brewster 

Lee   Talley 

J.   J.  Taber 

Dick   Guest 


25.522 
25,468 
25,426 
25,270 
25.229 
25,040 
24. 959 
24,927 
24.889 
24. 871 
24. 540 
24.450 
24.084 
24.014 
23.918 
23. 593 
23.488 
23.  389 
23. 363 
23.331 
23.  299 
23. 246 
23. 142 
23.  130 
22. 963 
22.813 
22. 720 
32.  704 
22.591 
22. 558 
22.219 
22. 076 
22, 069 
21,973 
21,824 
21,511 
21,491 
21,375 
21,  167 
20.  899 
20.  705 
20.  635 
20.  534 
20.  518 
20.  481 
20. 434 
20.  283 
20. 268 
20.  182 
20.  168 


3, 675,  733 


45,509 
45,  168 
40,260 
39, 699 
27,  692 


Total     payees     In     county 
(8)    ..-_ 

DALLAM  COUNTT 

Elmer  Helskell 

James  E.  Crabtree 

Alex  Stafford 

Hugh  L,  Gordon 

Ktrrlck  Land  &  Cattle  Corp 

George  H.  Noble 

Charles  Grice 

Horace  D.  Estes 

H.  P.  Beyer 

Leo  H.  Moore 

Raman  L.  Chandler 

Oscar  O.  Przilas 

John  Hancock  Life  Ins 

BUly  Chestnut 

Jlmmle  O.  Brewster - 

Tim   E.    Field 

J.  T.  McAdams 

Wlnrock    Farms 

Melvln  Przilas 

Summerour  Brothers  Ptnp 

Shelby   L.   Baker 

WUliam  W.  Allen 

Curtis  O.  Chlsum 

James  M.  Higglns 

£31  Dee  Field - 


225.  651 


59.  343 
49.  959 
46.  810 
43.976 
34.  564 
33.  056 
31.237 
30.660 
30.397 
29.880 
29. 786 
29. 152 
28. 946 
28,  767 
28,290 
27. 069 
26.677 
26. 259 
36.  226 
25,  938 
25,663 
25,  379 
24,675 
24,  617 
34,349 


My  27,  1972 

David  P.  McBryde 

Tommy  Lovett 

Roy  Nail 

Raymond  Garner 

Frank  C.  McDanlel 

BUly  O.  Moore 

Kenneth  Knight 

Total     payees     in     county 
(32)    

DALLAS  COUNTT 

Billy  C.  Beach 

Roddy  Brothers 

Max  Daniel 

OUn  B.  Curry 

R.  V.  Luther . 

Total  payees  In  oountf  (5)  - 


DAWSON  COUNTT 

Weaver  Farming  Corp 

E.  Bar  Cattle  Co 

BlU  Weaver 

Marshall  F.  Cohorn 

E.  E.  Sumrow 

Sam  Jenkins 

Charles  Warren 

BUI  Treadaway 

Bobby  Warren 

C.  R.  Taylor . 

Woodward  Farms,  Iric 

Landon  Peters.  Jr 

Robert  P.  Hardberger 

BUly  Mlers 

EUand  Crawley  Palmore 

David  Hughes . 

Raymond  G.  Roberts 

B.  L.  Mlddleton 

W.  L.  QUllam... 

Don  H.  Peterson 

E.  D.  Adcock 

V.  W.  McGee 

R.  M.  Mlddleton. 

Fred  Henderson 

Bob  Henderson 

J.  E.  Alrhart 

George  Eiland 

Carson  Echols 

James  H.  Addison 

LyndaU  Sharp 

Donald  Alrhart 

John  D.  Banta 

Royd   Oliver 

Lowell  T.  Warren 

Arthur  Nolen 

Layton  Oliver 

Lloyd  Cllne  Farms.  Inc 

Arthur  J.  Cohorn 

Donald  Wayne  MerrUl 

Okyleen   Addison 

Jeff  D.  Raney 

Doyle  Terry 

Prank  Doyle  Deatherage 

W.  G.  White - 

Troy  Howard 

C.  M.  Pearce 

Norman  Wayne  Brown 

BUly  J.  Lambright 

HeiU7  P.  Vogler 

Ela  Morris 

Jones  Farms 

Donovan  V.  Phipps 

Carroll  Bennett 

Adcock  Farming  Co.,  Inc 

L.  E.  Griffin 

Robert  C.  Koger 

V.  D.  Barron 

L.  D.  Freeman,  Jr 

Louie  Drennan 

David  Franklin 

Arlis  Cline 

Ben  GUliam 

W.  R.  Cox 

BiU  R.  Hambrlck 

Ewell  K.  Scott 

E.  L.  Hendon 

Edwin  Rinewalt 

F.  and  E,  Farms.  Inc 

Sharecropper,  Inc 
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24,009     BUI  Meares 31.364 

22.399     Joe  O'Brien 31,231 

22.151      N.  B.  Leatherwood 31.129 

21.767     Richard  Orson 30.850 

21.364     CecU  O'Brien 30.644 

20.913     Alvln  Harris 30,314 

20,539     Blaine  Mlddleton -  30.124 

Donald  Holt 30.097 

Gonzell  Hogg 29.  674 

944,616      Don   Archer 29,528 

■     Leroy  HoUaday 29,  515 

N.  B.  Shaw 29,  470 

41.269      J.  F.  Ferguson 29.430 

36.589     ^^'i^,P^^'« M327 

34.525     D.  O.  Huddleston 29.327 

23  329      John  Mlddleton.  Jr 29.163 

22;  158     WlUard  H.  Free 29.151 

__!^_     R.  C.  Anderson 29,  026 

157,870     Jack  Warren 28.820 

^_1^_     Jimmy  Napper 28,  ataj 

J.  T.  O'Brien 28.530 

Leland  Harold  Bartlett 28.  459 

60.  220      L.  D.  Echols 28.  402 

58.296     Roy  D.Cooper 28,354 

58.093     Norrls  Barron 28.327 

57,904      W.H.Mcculloch 28,298 

57,876     Ed^gyin  Thomas 28,272 

5''.  ''"'S     J.  D.  Bennett. 28.  264 

5«.»*9     Bob  Archer 27.880 

6«.»26     Moody  Neeley 27.754 

65.608     J.  E.  Neeley.  Jr 27.754 

55.068     Boyd  Echols 27.615 

54.  500     f,  ^  Henderson... 27, 435 

61,966     w   T   Pomroy.. 27,205 

51.958      wlw.  Mlers 27.149 

51.448     conley  Esmond 27,108 

51,111      Carl  Barrow 26,694 

51.  104     Ramon  V.  Hernandez 26,  655 

50,400     Ronald  Raney 26,623 

50.235      Wilton  Bartlett 26.616 

60,206     Alton  Barkowsky 26,569 

49.  370     Eax\  Fancher.... —        36.  603 

49.024      Eddie  Carpenter 25.606 

48.  745     Leroy  Chapman 25.  468 

47.  634      o.  C.  Clifft.  Jr.. 25.  464 

45.  701      jjoy  E  Bearden-. 25.  226 

45,701     Kent  Youngblood 25,161 

♦*.»52     snmm  Farm  Corp 25,150 

44.  406     w  C  Taylor 25,  104 

44,  211      Harvle  L.  Kemper 24.  748 

44.087      jj    R    Jeter  24,642 

43,815     Kenneth  mas'. 24,389 

43.274     Thomas  H,  Horton. 24,385 

*3.  154     Alvln  G.  Llmmer 24.344 

41,906     A.  C.  Hodges 24,397 

41,746     Homer  Etheredge 24,261 

41,064     Ray  Allen  Noret 24,235 

*0,507     oien  Norrls 24,033 

39,890     Gug  Burkett 24.026 

39,678     Beachy  Barron 23.988 

39.462  Fred  W.  BeU 23.867 

39.100      Ted    Turner 23.812 

38,629      Clyde  L.QuaUs 23.622 

38.375     BUly  D.  Roberts 23,507 

38.310     Jack  R.  Pelts 23.441 

37.900      Jerry    Napper ..-         23.328 

37,675     Prank  Harris 23,148 

37.580     James  David   McGrew 23.131 

37.463  Jack    Wolford 23.091 

36.700     Richard  Woodward 22,878 

36.401      Darus  Sumrow 22.747 

36.400      Allen    Vandlvere 22.720 

36.145     R.  D.  Kilgore 22.642 

36,018     Broyles  Lamesa  Farms.  Inc 22.641 

35.395     Jack  McCown 22.412 

34,976     R   D.  Gibson 22.315 

34,557      Harvey    Hanson 22.188 

34.337     Oscar  Vogler 22.181 

33.904     jjiers   Farms.   Inc 22.173 

32.88*     J.  p.  Senter 22.110 

f-^.      Dan    Harp 22,075 

11'^^     K.  P.  CampbeU  Est 21.832 

M351      G"S   Junis 21.656 

32  317      John    Mlddleton 21,463 

31!  985     J.  L,  Billingsley — 21.443 

31.708     Floyd  Davis 21.405 

31.494     Jerry    Kelley 21.401 

31.443      Bin    Barnes 21.321 

31.405      Rex    Zant 21.299 

31,400     Freddie  J.  Voj^er -        21.281 
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Larry  Turner 21.237 

A.  E.  Hole 21.191 

Vernon  Berdei:  Bratcher 21.153 

Ray    CampbeU 21.047 

Vernon    Miller -  20.961 

Carl    Garrett 30.955 

HersheU  Edwin  Raines 20.  921 

Lum  J.  Holder 20.906 

E.   E.  Rodgers 20.892 

E.  C.  T.  Farms 20.  864 

Dopson    Farms 20,779 

Gordon    V.   Waldrop 20.764 

Herbert    Green 20,736 

O.  H.  Preston,  Jr 20.710 

Uoyd    Mears 20,688 

Jerry   Adams 20,681 

Shoestring  Cattle  Co.,  Inc 20,635 

Ira  Jeter  Jr 20.410 

L.  O.  Deatherage 20.372 

V.  H.  Matthews 20,  275 

D,  C.  Rodgers 20. 262 

Jesse  E.  Stephens 20,244 

Garland    MaxweU 20,  133 

Jack    Orlgg 20,044 

Total  payees  in  county 

(183) 5.  778,  278 

DEAT  SMTTH  COUNTT 

Taft  McGee 117.013 

VlrgU  F.  Marsh.. 68,981 

J.  R.  Durrett  TnisU 58,  734 

Jt*n  &  Ray  Brorman 68,498 

B.  T.  Spear.. 68,427 

Hosea  Foster  Est 62,279 

W.  H.  Gentry .— .-  51, 153 

Carl  S.  Perrln 47,528 

Billy  Wayne  Sisson 47, 188 

A.  R.  Dlllard 46,967 

Herbert  Priemel 46,610 

Vernon    Denson 46,186 

West  AC  Farms,  Inc 45, 698 

Wm.  J.  Schulte 45,658 

Lester  B.  Godwin.. 44,499 

Brorman  Bros.,  Inc 44,  118 

Relnauer  Bros 43,719 

O.  D.  Bingham  Est 43.  532 

Forrester  Ranch.  Inc 42,456 

Clarence  D.  Camahan 41,827 

Anthony    Paschel 40.202 

McCathern  &  Heck  Farms 39,281 

Harry  Brorman 38,640 

Sherman    Nelson 38,573 

O.    E.    WiUiamson 37,813 

Morris  W.  Blankenshlp. 37.213 

Donald  Kimball 35.619 

W.  F.  Ponder 35.531 

Richardson   Seed  Farm 35.  382 

Solomon  Bros 35.046 

Marvin    May -. 34.625 

BUly  J.   Cleavinger 34.419 

Montgomery  Farms 34.408 

D.   T.    Reed 34.336 

Oneway  Farms 33.426 

D.  Neumaver 33.328 

R.  K,  Brooks... 33.126 

A.  C.  Hays  Jr 33.009 

Edwin  Axe  Farms  Inc 32.732 

Higglns  &  London 32.552 

Joe  Lyons  &  Lyons --  32,551 

Robert  Lloyd 32.240 

L.  J.  Jones,  Jr-- 31.  724 

James  A.  Bullard.. 31.518 

James  Fangman 31.311 

B.  C.  Hodges 30,833 

John   A.   &  Raymond  Smith 30.  476 

H.  L.  Fitzgerald 30.  185 

Schlabs  Farms.  Inc 29.865 

Gary    McQuigg 29.797 

El  B  Ranch 29.524 

E.  C.  R.  Corporation 29.348 

Bernard   Hartman —  29.327 

Jim    Monroe 28.748 

Jimmy  Brown -  28,633 

Hickman   Farms.   Inc --  28.559 

Norman   Hodges 28,389 

Jimmy  Brown.  Inc 28. 133 

A.  G.  Fllppln 28.  107 

J.  D.  White 27.507 

J,   M.   White 27.073 

James  Gentry 26.781 
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July  27,  1972 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Texas — Continued 

DEAF  SMITH  COUNTY — ContiHUed 

Pitman  Easley  Industries 26,757 

Herbert  E.  Blppus 26,260 

Jimmy   Brown   - 26.206 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Brown  &  Sons 26,206 

Beetex  Supply  Co... --  25.720 

R.  M.  Mason 25.622 

J.   E.   Warrick - 25,584 

Samle  West  Est 25.521 

Bertran   Jack    25,225 

A.  L.   Holllngsworih... 24.888 

Iverson  Leake  .-. 24.874 

Douglas   Nix 24.745 

Johnny  Jssko 24.454 

Donald  Hicks -  24.443 

Carnahan  Bros 24.379 

W.  A.  Carter-.- -  24.214 

Josef  C.  Grotegut 23.945 

Dave  H.  Perrln 23.764 

Martha  OlUe  Freeman-.. 23.764 

Maurice  D.  Dorward 23.714 

Bruce  W.   Burney 23,482 

Carl  Kleuskens 23.311 

Robert  R.   Llndsey 23.273 

Edward  Allison 23. 164 

Luther  Ellta .-  23.020 

Tom  Robinson 22,765 

Ernest   Walden,   Jr 23,653 

S.    A.    Fangman 22.607 

Norton.  Inc  .-- 22.425 

Royce  Cretslnger 22.394 

Don  Brooks 22.375 

Curtis  Deason 21.959 

Paul  Wilson 21.879 

Glenn  B.  Allred 21,726 

Brldwell  Ranch  West -  21,423 

Joseph  A.  Meyer 21.061 

Harris  &  Thrush  Sales  Co 20,  941 

R.  A.  Crist 20.800 

O.  D.  Jackson 20.761 

George   L.    OUon 20.735 

Joseph  J.  Prtemel 20.486 

Oerald  McCathern 20.396 

George  Turrentlne 20. 198 

Total  payees  In  county  ( 105) .  3. 415,  076 


DKNTON   COUNTY 

Donald  Shlfflett 25.949 

Bobby  George 22.316 

Elmo  Chesney 20,017 

Total  payees  In  county  (3)  .  68.  283 


DICKKNS  COUNTY 

PaiU  Dale  Haglns 66.320 

Raymon  Harris 33.429 

D.  W.  Edinburgh 31.080 

Raymond   Eldredge 29.132 

Felix  Ramirez 29.123 

G.  H.  Ragland 27.981 

Rex  Carlisle. 27.481 

David  Y.  Hughes 25,522 

I^arry   Morris 24,708 

W.  E.  Robertson 24. 184 

Earl  Van  Meter 22,958 

G.  B.  Morris 22,207 

Dumont    Bridge 21,566 

John  L.  Green 20.970 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 15) .      432.  577 


DIMMR   COUNTT 

Reynolds  Sc  Wilson  Farms 36,  209 

DONl£Y   COUNTT 

Wm.  O.  Mooring 28,248 

H.iU  S.  Hardin 25,022 

Warren  Hardin 23,478 


Total  payees  In  county  (3) . 

XOWAK08  COTOTT 

Alvln  L.  Connell 

Loyd  Mltchen,  Jr 


76.748 


Carson  Bros 30,954 

Charles  R.  Pfluger. 23,354 

James  Leo  Greer,  Jr 22.996 

W.  B.  McMillan 21.086 

Ned    Dunbar 20.042 


Total  payees  in  county  (7)  .      234.  964 


EL    PASO    COUNTY 

R.  T.  Hoover  Farms 80,205 

Lee  Moor  Farms 60.856 

Lee  &  Beulah  Moor  Chs  Home 47,  120 

H.  D.  Hilley-- -  45,222 

Mike   Marcs 44.270 

George  B.  Spence 37.  360 

Ralphs  Farms.  Inc 35.801 

Jerry   Rogers 35.218 

Brandes  Ram.sey.  Inc 31.595 

Deerman   Farms,   Inc 30.993 

Bills  &  Ellis  Farms 30,472 

Hiram  Whitaker 30,440 

C  P.  Brown 28,833 

K.  W.  Rushing 27,687 

James  Strachan 26,346 

Schuster  Farms.  Inc 23.  180 

Jim  Surratt  Farms 23.094 

Jack  H.  Stallings 22,916 

Gulbant  S.  Gil  &  Sons.  Inc 22.  637 

George    Eads 22,432 

Krlegel  &  Kriegel 21.744 

Mary  Segulia  Trust 21,422 

L.    R.   Jacobs 20.578 

W.  T   Henderson  Est 20.370 


Total  payees  in  county  (24) . 


790,  791 


ELLIS    COUNTY 

Jack  B.  Eastham 52.262 

Phillip  N.  Jeffers 51.540 

J.  B.  &  Jas.  Underwood 48.  774 

H.  R.  Burden 45.  107 

Ramon  Armstrong 44.863 

B.  D.  Wakeland 40.305 

Ted    Almand 40.118 

Nash    Bros. 36.883 

Feedland  Farm.  Inc 27.  929 

C.  C.    Wltherspoon 26.960 

H.  L.  Southard 26.203 

F.  M.  Roberts 24.087 

G.  W.  James-. 23.813 

Marvin    Borders 23.713 

Jerry  R.  Glaspy 23.542 

Leland  Calvert 22.  347 

T.  M.  Harper 22.253 

John  F.  Davis 22.194 

C.  H.  Shrader.  Jr 22.113 

Bozek    Farm 20.759 

Ode  Ray  Gerron 20.673 

Bob    Crittenden 20.581 

Roger   Harper --  20.  575 

Carey  Hitt .--  20,137 

Total  payees  In  county  (24)  727.  731 


ERATR   COUNTT 

Otey  Shadden  c/o  J.  A.  Shadden- 


20.100 


FALLS   COUNTY 

BasU   Abate 58.589 

Palsone  Brothers 35. 132 

Tony  Abate--- 31.153 

Morris  Scamardo ._  29,  629 

Jack  Palco 28.845 

H.  H.  Perkins 25.  149 

Werner  Fuchs 23.351 

Billy  Pat  Bostlck 21.458 

H.  O.  Barganier 20,934 

Total  payees  In  county  (9)  _  274,  240 


FANNIN   COUNTY 

Rlverby  Plan 53.  678 

B.  W.  Mathews 21.  028 

Ralph  Howell 20,495 

Robert  Shelton,  Jr 20,138 


FAYETTE   COUNTY 

John  E.  Morgan 

Milton  Joost 


22, 922 
22,006 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) .        44,  928 


FISHER    COUNTY 

J.  E.  McCoy,  Jr 45,401 

John  D.  Ferguson 39,  137 

Kermlt  L.  Terry 32,701 

Dono  Terry 31,531 

Max  Carrlker 30,548 

WllUngham  Land  Cattle 28,009 

Ben   Martinez 27,110 

R.  E.  McKlmmey 26,968 

Afra  Eugene  Hudnall 25,786 

Allan  Eugene  Terry 25,699 

Odell  Rains 25,315 

Vernon   Terry 25.227 

Bennie  C.  Kidd 24.  074 

J.  P.  Moore 23,831 

Lewis  Johnson 23,651 

Richard  Stuart 23. 166 

Bryant  Farm,  Inc 22,958 

Mike  Terry 22,  883 

Thurman  Terry 22,306 

B.  S.  Wright 22^256 

Max  O.  Stuart 22,221 

Stanley  Nowlin 21,  043 

Preston  Morrow 21.011 

Jack  Kortcn 20,801 

V.  C.  Murphree 20.611 


Total  payees  in  county  (25) .       654, 244 


81. 142 
36,390 


Total  payees  in  county  (4)  _      116, 339 


FLOYD    COUNTY 

Donts   Jones- 75,140 

Malvln  A.  Jarboe 54,255 

Watson  Jones 52,886 

Craig  Silverthorne 51,496 

J.  S.  Hale,  Jr-- 50,873 

Don  Marble 50.582 

Chester  Carthel 50,151 

John  C.  Alford 49.  397 

Fred  L.  Marble 47.229 

P.   Keith   Marble 47,229 

Walter  E.  Bloys 43,580 

H.    B.    Robertson 40.878 

C.C.    Whittle 40.  154 

J.  E.  Franklin 39.804 

Bill  Sherman 38,  871 

L.  N.  Johnson 37.953 

R.  I.  Bennett 37, 115 

J.  A.  Miller-.- 36.  846 

Wayne  Bramlet 36.  556 

Marvin  Shurbet 36,139 

Floyd  J.  Ellison 35, 909 

Ralph  .'ohnston 35,641 

H.  L.  Porter,  Jr 35,049 

Kinder  Farris 34,499 

Lane   Decker 34,180 

Johnney  West-. 33,686 

Kenneth  Bean 33.  660 

Louis  Pyle 32.717 

R.  G.  Dunlap 32.602 

Reed  I,awson 32,426 

Weldon    Hammonds 31,604 

Harold  Woodson 31.  234 

Adraln  Helms 30,919 

J.  A.  Welch 30,498 

Lewis  Reddy 30,365 

Travis  Jones 30,060 

Fred  Zimmerman.  Jr 29,894 

Robert  L.   Smith 29,839 

J.  R.  Belt... 29,015 

Keith    Reeves. 28,469 

Roy  H.  Tlnsley —  28,286 

C.  L.  Henderson - 28, 170 

Everett  MUler 27,867 

K.  E.  Probasco 27,844 

Dejuan    Strickland... 27,795 

W.  R.  Ware 27,687 

Lon  Davis,  Jr 27.024 

Luther  B.  Brandes 26.582 

Fred    Jackson 26,336 

Austin  B.  Meriwether -  26, 251 

J.  R.  Turner 26,212 


My  27,  1972 

Bundy  Hal  CampbeU 

Barney   Manning -- 

R.  Fred  Brown 

Boyce   Mosley 

Billy  Don  Bigham 

Eldon   Fortenberry 

Mack    Hickerson 

Elmer  M.  Jackson 

Lelghton    Teeple 

Louis  Lloyd 

Thomas  H.  Chatham 

Early  P.  Pritchett 

Hubert  E.  Frizzel 

John  A.  Dorman 

Kent    Covington 

W.  M.  Btanllorth 

Tate    Jones 

J.  W.  Day,  Jr 

Connie  Bearden 

B.  J.  Terrell 

Doyle  Moore 

Harry   Reeves 

Loyd   Wldener 

Walter  W.   Taack 

Bruce  W.  Davis 

Mary  Beth  Kropp 

Edward  J.  Poster,  Jr 

Eugene  GlUy 

WUfred  H.  Stoerner 

Donal  Akin 

E.  J.  Klnslow 

William  P.   Bertrand 

Delmas  McCormack 

Billy  W.  Pulton 

Milton  Harrison 

Buren  C.  and  Lucy  Cates 

Frank  D.  Brown 

Bobby  Mccormick 

Loyse  A.  Bradshaw 

Richard  P.  Stovall 

Kay   Crabtree 

Larry  Jarrett 

Prank  A.  Weigel 

J.  W.  Taylor.  Est.,  Ptnsp 

Dan   Hagood 

R.  C.  MltcheU 

Carl  W.  Turner 

Charlie  Boedeker 

Ray  Lloyd 

Travis  Young 

George  D.  Probasco 

Roger  Dawdy 

Johnnie  Cates 

L.  L.  Rhodes 

Gall  Wilson 

L.  D.  Smith,  Jr 

Jakey  Younger 

A.  V.  Bethel 

S.  C.  Burleson 

Olen  C.  Harris 

Oscar  Golden 

L.  T.  Wood 

Klyce  Ooley 

Total     payees     In     county 
(114)    -.- — 

FOARD   COUNTY 

James  G.  Johnson 

Jesse  Whitfield 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

FOBT   BEND    COUNTT 

Tx.  Dept.  of  Corr 

JulltB  M.  Rufteno 

Amo  G.  Schultz.  Sr.  tc  Sons 

Otto  H.  Schulz 

John  J.  Kramr 

Joe  S.  Kramr 

Sugarland  Ind..  Inc 

TUford  G.  Sulak 

Total  payees  In  county  (8) 


raxo  COUNTY 

Bennett  Bros.,  Inc 

Clyde  Cox 

Tony  Mann 

Eulan  Cox 
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26,211 

25,970 

25.793 

25,530 

25.436 

26,409 

25.  397 

25.238 

25,213 

24,994 

24. 924 

24.  519 

24, 169 

24. 097 

23.  779 

23.752 

23.689 

28,655 

23.615 

23,302 

23,128 

23.047 

23,016 

22.952 

22,948 

22,667 

22,608 

22,486 

22,338 

22,144 

22,063 

22,022 

21,995 

21,843 

21.787 

21,  779 

21,698 

21, 697 

21,649 

21.569 

21,649 

21,438 

21,285 

21.240 

21, 176 

21.127 

21,109 

21.086 

21.020 

30.929 

20.928 

20,882 

20.869 

20.768 

20,  617 

20,554 

20,467 

20,  374 

20,317 

20, 267 

20.177 

20, 119 

20,  113 


John  Barkley  Farming  Co.,  Inc —        82,  778 

A.  E.  Schletze  Farms 32,361 

H.  &  B.  Farms 24,738 


Total  payees  In  county  (7)  _      250,  372 


GAINXS   COUNTY 

W.  E.  Berry,  Jr 

Verlon  Hllbiu-n 

Shamrock  Farms. 

C.  B.  Hllburn 

Norman   Hicks 

J.  A.  Grammer 

Jennie  Lee  Lands. 


76,284 
67.  774 
67,729 
67,222 
65,795 
64,461 
63.858 


Roy  W.  Wicker.  Jr 62.835 


Frank  Ratllff,  Jr 

Herbert  Hicks 

H.  L.  HUl 

Troy    Martin 

Delmon  Ellison 

A.  P.  McGulre 

Paul  J.  Condlt 

Roadrunner  Farms.. 

Keith  Young 

Joe  Tarbet 

M.  H.  Nance 

Vester  Smith 

Howard  Huddle 

L.  D.  Smith 

Mesa  Farms,  Inc 

Kenneth  Bass 

Dean  Faulkenberry 
G.  D.  Boldln 

Oliver  Bros..  Corp.. 
Alvln  Keith  Porbls. 

Paul  Morgan 66,838 

Thomas  Michael  Jenkins 66,  682 

Darren  Miller.. - -        66,  604 

R.  L.  Crowder ^6,  604 

Ray  Anderson 66,603 

Dale  WUey ^-  ^ 

W.  D.  Wilson 

A.  Earl  Jones 

E.  M.  Weddle 

W.  H.  Rhoades 

Sam  Teague 

J.  D.  Nix 

Melvln  H.  McKinney— 

E  Bar  S  Ranch 

Robert  Scott 

BlU 


62.  538 
62,492 
62,  344 
61,997 
61,660 
61,  329 
61,256 
60.  745 
60,  722 
60,  695 
60,  462 
60,  462 
58,  983 
68,466 
67,  876 
67,  572 
67, 603 
67,201 
67, 132 
57,  109 


66,665 
66.666 
66,364 
66,113 
66,113 
66,976 
66,877 
66,669 
66,  449 
Ellyson. 66,  419 


Robert   Sneed 41,823 

Robert  L.  Fleming 41.441 

Travis   Crossland 41.290 

Rlnehard  Vogler 41,271 

Newson  Gins.  Inc 41,  247 

Earnest  Spradlln 41.083 

Charles  Gay 40.915 

Royce   Harvey 40.912 

D.  L.  Tate 40,725 

N.  M.  Saunders --  40.721 

Henry  Cheuvront 40.651 

P.  L.  ChUdresB *0.  257 

B.  R.  Trultt *0.  101 

Harry  A.  Childers 39,348 

Jesse  L.  Smith — -  39,  166 

Clyde  Haynes 38,481 

Kay  Teaff 38,381 

Vernon  Goodwin 37,819 

C.  E.  Farms,  Inc 37,  818 

Farrell  Herring 37.424 

John  Henry  Jones 37,391 

E.  C.  Harvey 36,973 

Ray  Garrett .— 36,956 

J.  A.  Smith 36.855 

Kenneth  Young 36.813 

wmiam  Alfred  Condlt 86,501 

A.  W.  Byrd 36,  432 

Noah  Lemley 36,036 

Charles  Medlln 35,470 

Morgan   Farms 35,397 

J.  C.  Chaffln. 34.993 

BUly  J.  Evans 34,760 

Roy  Apple - 84,587 

Eddie  Jameson 34.488 

W.  G.  and  O.  B.  White 34,404 

Henry  Patton 34.  347 

Daniel  Walter  Davis 34.337 

Weyland  R.  Mullins —  34, 240 

Alvln  Ray  Riley .--  34. 151 

Jerry  Harris -  34.000 

T.  E.  Gafford -  33,285 

Kari  Cayton 83, 166 

Newell  Bowen 82,599 

James  Troy  Green 32,028 

Roy  D.  Spradlln 81,824 

Kenneth  Hancock -  81,450 

W.  V.  Laslter 31,  287 

L.  E.  Williams -. 31.230 

Rex  Sumrow 31. 147 

Thomas  W.  McKlnzie 31. 105 

Raymond  WUUam  Orson 30,  994 


Glynn  Batson 
Wayne  Greaves 
Douglas  Floyd. 
Marcus  Crow.. 
M.  ft  O.  Farms 


66, 346 
66,291 
65,  122 
65,  116 
66,096 


64,764 
64.618 
63.860 
63,778 
53,595 
63.  695 


r 

.  3.277. 

799 

25, 

894 

21. 

976 

47, 

870 

.   391, 

380 

42, 

323 

34 
30 

353 
120 

28 

644 

28 

542 

24 

201 

22 

843 

.   602 

406 

Bob  Moffatt.. 51'2tT 

■nieari  Creech 

Lewis  D.  Terry 

Tony  Greaves 

B.  I.  Oliver 

D.   D.  McClatchey 

Earnest  Hunt 

Roy  L.  Strong 63,  695 

L.  D.  Jones,  Jr 63.563 

Ferguson  and  Schneider 63,  519 

J.  W.  Archer —  63,  362 

Kent  Denson 63.258 

J.  A.  Benthall -  63.037 

Floyd  McOee 62.970 

Don  Sanders la 

Tommy  Lacy... - 62. 198 

Joe  B.  Pate.  Jr .  'ISn 

J.  T.  Carlile.  Jr 61.  590 

Flnley  Moore f^-'iu 

Bonnie  W.  Huddle 60.  973 

Bob   Harlan 49,900 

Vahlslng,    Inc 48.838 

Leon  Foote *???! 


46.  556 
41.118 
36,  771 
36,060 


Alton  Faulkenberry 

S.  M.  Hanson,  Jr 

M.  J.  Farms-. 

Four  J  Farms.  Inc 

William  Charlie  Faulkenberry 

Robert  Jameson-.. 

Brownfleld  Tractor  Co.,  Inc 

M.  T.  Mcllwaln 43,324 

George  D.  Vaughon —        42.  918 

E.  J.  Kelly 42,228 

Donald  Floyd 42. 225 

Lyle  Dugan 42, 122 


47.736 
46,844 
46.069 
44.959 
44.  957 
43.577 
43.405 


Jeff  and  Ronald  Raney. 

K.  K.  Whitaker  Estate 

D.  J.  Forbls 

Bill  G.  Spears 

Glenn  Hlllman 

Allen    Strickland 

T.  J.  Redman,  Jr 

Donald  Ward 

E.  P.  Foshee 

Glen  Fleming 

Raymond  Anderson 

D.  D.  Darby 

W.  D.  Mills 

Norrls  Sneed 

Lubbock  Production  Credit... 

Leonard  H.  Kelley 

J.  A.  Pebsworth 

O.  T.  Barron 

David  C.  Jones 

D.  Roes  and  Perry  L.  Jonee... 

J.  P.  Bingham 28.  497 

Basil  Smith 26.358 

C.  T.  Thames 26.  344 

B.  J.  smith 26. 320 

Alvln  Ward 26.229 

Jay  Pikes 25.994 

J.  D.  Head 25.994 

Nelson  Cayton -        25. 994 

Glynn  Chandler ^^  ^ 

Nix  and  Norman-.  '"  ""* 

Hanson  &  Moeeley. 
Hllburn  Briscoe. 


SO.  824 
30.  769 
30.683 
30.  494 
30.  034 
29.  778 
29.  196 
29.011 
28.981 
28,440 
28.068 
27.  808 
27.  159 
27.  029 
26.977 
26.  955 
26.  906 
26.  788 
26,732 
26,663 


25.808 
25,639 
25,  541 


Earl  Layman 25,294 

Harmon  Mills 25.031 

Jack  Welch 24.869 

James  Laveme  Jones 24.806 

Joe  Faulkenberry -  24.765 

Batllfif  Farms.  Inc -  24.389 

Earl  D.  Owens 24  334 

Alvln  Herron ---  24.  27.) 
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GAINES  COUNTT COUtiZlUed 

Larry  A.  Parker 34, 166 

J.  T.  Tucker 23,  691 

A.  A.  Wuensche 23,  621 

W.  A.  Preem*n,  Sr.. 33,668 

Dennis  Nix 23. 390 

Tom  Hunt 23,338 

Jerry  HUl 23,313 

Graham  Addlaon 23,  250  , 

H.  Dale  Cope 23,088 

WUllam  James  Cox 23,  039 

H   C.  Thomaa 22.983 

David  Gates 23,968 

R.  T.  BedweU.  Jr 22,899 

James  R.  Dunn 22.883 

E.  N.  Thomason 22,835 

W.  D.  Fortenberry. 22.  675 

Cbarle*  H.  Gibson 22.847 

E.  D.  Marlon— - 23.530 

Trice   Lee 22,173 

Robert  Luther  Kirk 22.070 

Boles   Brothers 22.062 

Luther  Lee.. 23,047 

J.  C.  Putch.  Jr 31.944 

D.  N.  Todd - 31,930 

Richard  Jones... 21,930 

Joe  W.  Crawford. 31.916 

Stanley  Anclnec 31.916 

Hoyt  McCuUough 31,836 

J.  H.  Pllppo... 31.710 

N.  B.  Fields. 21.618 

Mrs.  Dell  Small  Howard 21.597 

Ross  Goodwin 21.466 

Maurice  Hearne .- 21,276 

Marvin  H.  Williams 21.206 

A.  Ray  Russell 20,991 

Eagle  Land  and  CatUe  Co 30.849 

H.   E.   Hancock 20.770 

Benny  Nichols 20.  725 

Johnny  Gooding 20.619 

A.  K.  Hancock.. 20.380 

N.  F.  McCullough 20. 178 

Lonnle  Dean  Clark.. 20.160 

Kenneth  Freeman 20.116 

H.  R.  Cope 20,030 

M.  R.  Newman 20,012 


James  C.  Johnaon. 
Arnold  D.  Lange.. 


Total  payees  In  county 
(31)    


OBAT   COT7NTT 

Ray  Q.  Burger  E  Son 

Moody   Farms 


Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 

GRAYSON   COUNTY 


Total     payees     in     county 

(220) 8.580,  713 


GA«ZA  COUNTY 


H.  V.  Wheeler 

Avery  Moore,  Jr 

James  W.  Stone 

Clarence  E.  Baslnger. 
S.  C.  Storle.  8r..  Est.. 

Double  T  Farms 

Weldon  R.  McGehee. 
S.  C.  Storle,  Sr.,  Est.. 
Jim  Bob  Porterfleld- 
U  Lazy  S  Farms 


51.903 
37.  578 
28.  814 
26.951 
24,040 
24,  541 
33.288 
24.940 
23.006 
21.687 


Total  payees  in  county  (10)  _       284,  688 


GLASSCOCK   COUNTY 


Bednar   Bros . 

Aug\>st  M.  Frysalc 

Edwards  and  Edwards. 

Eugene  E.  Hlrt 

Daniel  A.  Hirt 

Lawrence  A.  Jost 

Alfred  B.  Perry 

Charlie  A.  Smith 

Ralph  A.  Halfmann.. 
Walter  H.  Halfmann.. 

Sidney  F.  Hlrt 

HaU  Bar  H  Ranch 

Delbert  R.  Halfmann. 
Clifford  W.  Hoelscher. 

Leon  A.  Halfmann 

Fred  J.  Hoelscher 

Arthur  Hoelscher 

Joseph  C.  Schwarti... 
Scbraeder  &  Sons 


39. 984 
39. 245 
36.316 
32.354 
31.864 
31.378 
29.183 
26. 623 
26.311 
26.389 
25.  853 
35,  308 
24,093 
23,896 
33,754 
33,009 
22,953 
32,031 
31,901 


Bob  Ught 

Leland  Strawn. 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

GUADALUPX   COUNTY 

Frank  P.  Watson,  Jr 

Clarence  Krackau 


Total  payees  In  county  (2). 


HALE   COUNTY 


J.  C.  Mills 

E.  A.  Houston 

Grady  Shepard 

Frank  Moore 

Ercell  Glvens 

Fred  D.  Bradshaw 

James   Cannon 

Doug  Ellison 

Joe  B.  Lovelace 

Warren  Mathis 

Jason  H.  Allen 

Xrvln  F.  Lee 

Lonnle  Cannon 

Leo  Mathis 

Winston  T.  Jones 

A.  R.  Meador,  Jr 

Jerry  Glvens 

Home    Brothers 

C.  P.  Smith 

W.  D.  Scarborough,  Jr 

A.  W.  Hardin 

O.  A.  Stout.  Jr 

J.  H.  Klrby  and  Sons 

Joe  Sherrod 

T.  R.  Jolnes 

Elmo  Stephens 

Swann  Pettit 

C.  E.  Carter  and  Son 

Ralph  E.  Davis 

Lee  C.  ONeU 

John  C.  Carter 

Clayton  Terrell 

Charles  Noel 

Dennis   Zachary 

O.   D.  Rhodes 

W.  C.  Harper 

Frank  Stanton.  Jr 

John  A.  Bell 

E.  J.  Pope,  Jr 

Stephen  Smith 

J.  L.  Browning 

J.  D.  James 

Jones  Masters  Farms.  Inc. 

Jimmy  McLaughlin 

Joe    Barton 

Bob  RUey 

Leon  Grlffln 

Henry  C.  Grlffln 

John  Joe  Klrchoff 

Joe  H.  McWlUiams 

S.  J.  Young 

T.  C.  Clanton 

G.  O.  King... 

Wallace  Cannon 

R.  Bruce  Walker 

James  E.  Laney 

O.  A.  &  C.  E.  Webb 

Larry  P.  Walter 

R.  O.  Russ,  Jr 

A.  E.  Lewellen 

Carl  PhUUps -. 

Arthur  W.  Sorelle 


SENATE                       July  27,  1972 

20.266  Marcus  Breland 32,596 

30,191  Burgess  Farm  Account 32,688 

Harold  W.  Thomas 32,535 

Dee  W.  Martin 33,480 

572,  791  Howard  Hurt 33,  353 

==  C.R.Kay 32,330 

Donald  Lee  Terrell 32.285 

23,274  J-  W-  Davis 32.223 

2l!  694  C.  T.  Mlnchew  and  MlUer  Trust..  32.  lis 

'  Weldon  Ferguson 32, 022 

44  968  ^-   ^-    Heard 31,776 

■   ■  '  BlU  RUey 31,321 

Mary   Megna 31, 170 

2g  .^.^2  R^P^  Wheeler 30,933 

94'  SflO  Irvan   Rhodes 30, 788 

__^___  Gene  Boyd 30.786 

.,   ,cn  Davis  Cannon 30,673 

"^"^  D.  T.  Graham 30.373 

^^^"^"^^^  Ross  and  Thompson 30, 184 

Owen    E.    Jones 30,129 

26.315  Harold  V.  Davis 30.111 

20' 337  Heath    Brothers 30.043 

„  Steve  Lee 30.040 

*"•  ^°'  Walter  OUItam 29.781 

'  A.  J.  Glvens 29.498 

Loren   J.   West 29.458 

91.729  Benson  Farms,  Inc 29.399 

69.563  Delbert  Howell 29.171 

69.482  Harvey  Lutrlck 29.072 

68.784  Alton  Leach 28.825 

67,815  Jim  Bob  Curry 28,805 

65,467  Jake  Q.   Finney 28,756 

62,960  Mac    Houston 28.685 

61.443  Max    Sageser 28.595 

58.995  Raymond  Akin 28.551 

58,259  L.D.Ballard 28.450 

56.885  MUlard  J.  Hancock.. 28.297 

54,477  Austin  O'Nell,  Jr.. 27,779 

53.879  Don  Cannon 27,329 

51.564  Royce  Carthel.. 37,321 

51,  329  John  Trlmmier,  Jr 27,  235 

49.241  The  Waters  Trust 26,856 

48,668  R.    L.    Tullls 26,819 

48,663  Luke  M.  MUler 2'3,699 

48,425  Herschel  Blankenshlp 26,634 

47.894  Joe    Oswalt 26,578 

45.806  James  K.  Sageser 26.563 

44.700  Daniel   J.   Pondy 26.555 

44.186  L.    K.    Gregory 26.536 

43.677  J.  E.  Helm 26.490 

43.100  Charles  L.  King.. 26.350 

42,469  Jack  Gonzales 26.267 

42,334  Jack    Robertson 26,261 

41,549  Earl   M.   James 26.068 

41.444  J.   T.  Terrell 26.056 

39.679  L.  L.  Ray 25,983 

39.640  Donald   C.   Ebellng 25.964 

37.415  Doug  G.  Sopher 26.941 

37.126  Jerry    W.    Shadden 26.781 

36,898  Kenneth  R.  Wlese 25,737 

36.748  Elmer    Koennlng 25,690 

36,667  Dempsey   D.    Skipper 26.588 

36,151  Joe  Sharp 25,501 

36,081  Robert  Schoppa 25,406 

36,078  Willie   V.   Dunn 25,312 

35,746  Jerry  K.  Oswalt . 25,259 

35,632  Jerrell  Cate 25,197 

35.482  W.  E.  Terrell 24.681 

35,447  Weldon    Reed 24,574 

35.422  Quetln    Redlnger 24,649 

35,259  John  M.  Norfleet 24.540 

35,243  Ershel  W.  Johnson.. 24,520 

34,874  WUllam   H.   Flnkner 24,510 

34,873  J.  D.  Bass,  Jr 24,468 

34,716  Gordon  H.  Branham 24,341 

34,617  Herman  S.  Tennell 24,273 

34,473  Richard  L.  Howard 24,187 

34,  308  Welkin  Farms  No.   2 24. 155 

34.275  Neal  and  W.  E.  Burnett 24.109 

34.221  Warren  Thomas 24.067 

33.393  Wesley  A.  Schumacher 24.064 

33.242  Laura  Faye  McDougal 23,843 

33,211  Rex   Jordan 23,796 

33,071  B.R.Bennett 23,767 

32,872  Rae   Groce 23,732 

32,860  Wltten  Farms 23,667 

32,696  J.  E.  SulUvan 23,262 

32,677  BlUy  F.  Sylvester 33,262 


July  27,  1972 
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Ralph  Miller.. 23,260 

Thomas  Johnston 23,251 

B.  L.  GrifBth -.-  23, 144 

J.  Weldon  Blount 23,124 

C    W.  Spann 23,  034 

J.'  L.  Miller.  Jr —  22.  966 

Floyd   Terrell 22,737 

Robert  E.  Wilson- 22,  733 

Jerry  V.  Young —  22,  541 

W.  E.  McPherson 22,537 

Alex  Reeves 22,497 

Wesley  Davis 22,483 


C.  L.  Benson 

M.  P.  Smith 

Eudy    Farms 

James  S.  Guest.. 

Harold  Burk 

S.  D.  Posey  &  Son. 
John  C.  Johnson. 


Don  McCullouch 
Alfred  Oarlbay. 
J.  B.  Holland.. 
James  McDanlel 

M.  D.  Evans 

V.  D.  Hobgood. 


22. 471 
22.407 
22,346 
22.  273 
22, 254 
22, 142 

Clyde  Benn - -        22.110 

Paul  Rolsertson -         22, 107 

Paul    Stukey 21,987 

Royce  Hlllman. 21,967 

Mrs.  J.  S.  McBeth 21,  928 

Lewis  Lutrlck 21,811 

Owen  Benn... 31.733 

C.  E.  Hobgood  Est 21,675 

Clyde  W.  Harrell 31, 633 


Elmer  Lee  Criswell,  Jr. 

Elbert  Harp 

Earl  C.  McClaln 

Wayne  Bankston 

H.  D.  Hays 

Willis  James 

A.  L.  Stone,  Jr 

Ronnie  McBeth 

Henry  Ahrens 

R.  J.  Harrell 

True  H.  Rosser,  Jr 

Orval  Boyd 

Kenneth  W.  Ashby 

Ernest  Lancaster 

Don  McKenzle 

Paul  Tollver 

Vlrgal  Plerson 

Horace  N.  Wardlow — 

Carl  J.  Marshall 

Herman  Oregg 

lAfont  Farms 

J.  W.  Pope 

S.  M.  True,  Jr 

Jack  K.  Stephens 

Gaylord   Groce 

Walker  Bros.  Produce. 

Ray  R.    Copeland 

Rupert  L.  Allen 

W.  W.  McCoy  &  Son.. 

Robert   Pope 

E.   J.   McAnalley 

R.  D.  Barrett 

Oliver   Harmel 

Lester  B.  Cox 


31,477 
21,418 
21,363 
21,284 
31,  238 
21, 101 
21.071 
20,983 
30,958 
30,936 
30, 913 
30,860 
20,848 
30,  798 
20,764 
20,  764 
20, 677 
20, 676 
20,627 
20,537 
30,531 
30,463 
20,447 
30,436 
30,363 
30, 351 
20, 317 
20.263 
20,  217 
20, 176 
20,108 
20,104 
20.  085 
20, 030 


Total     i^ayees     In     county 

(211)    6,465,235 


HAIX    COUNTY 


Mack  D.  Richards 

Billy  J.  Rothwell 

W.  H.  Reed 

Allen  L.  Monzingo 

J.  A.  McAnear 

Carroll   Fowler 

Henry  S.  Foster 

Jim    Hutchlns 

Mel  Roy  Cofer 

Lonnle  F.  Wldener 

Jack   Montgomery 

Joe  C.  Montgomery 

Frank   Hedrlck 

Loyd   J.   Becker 

Rayford  E.  Hutcherson.. 

Clark  Bros 

Turner  Farms 

F.  G.  Monzingo 

J.  Robert  Hanvey.  Jr 

R.  S.  Wansley.  Jr.. 

James  Alvln  McAnear,  Jr. 

Robert  R.  Hutcherson 

Ted  Bruce 

Hawkins  &  Lane 


36,  581 
35,971 
33,  276 
33,  207 
32,840 
32,489 
31,617 
29,  741 
29,  671 
29,  117 
28, 539 
27, 176 
26,  955 
26,810 
25,  659 
23,718 
23,  556 
23,429 
23,  231 
22,  885 
22,  792 
22, 737 
22,682 
22,  353 


22. 077 
22,074 
21,  899 
20,916 
20,  647 
20,  242 
20,041 


Total     payees     In     county 
(31)    - _ 

HANSFOHO   COUNTY 


Collier  Bros.,  Inc 

C.  H.  Clawson 

Jack  Hart 

R.  E.  and  Rue  Sanders. 

Don  Hart 

Roy  Roper 

Gus   O.   Blrdwell 

Donnie  Thoreson 

Lynn   &   Jon    Hart..i. 

D.  C.  DUley  Est 

WUlard    McCloy 

Lloyd    Buzzard 

J.  L.  Whltaker 

Eva  Holt 

Carl   Archer 

Fletcher  Bros.,  Inc 

J.  P.  Armes 

A.  R.  Bort 

Dan  E.  Archer 

Ward  V.  Holder 

Bill  Logsdon 

Archie  Nelson 

John  C.  Harris 

Hez   M.  Frazler 

Charles  R.  Ball 

Jack    Henson 

Robert   H.   Novak 

L.    H.    Gruver 

T.  C.  Harvey,  Jr 

Pittman  &  Sons,  Inc.. 

Glen  O.  HUler... 

Wm.  F.  D.  EtUng 

Ernest  Wilmeth 

Clarence  Zabel 

R.  C.  Porter 

M.  D.  McLaughlin 

W.  R.  Murrell 

Joel  D.  Stavlo 

Taylor  &  Gee 

Henry  Grotegut 

C.  Ralph  Blodgett 

F.   W.   Thomas 

Vance  B.   Morris 

Wesley    Garnett 

E.  David  Knutson 


814. 927 


72.  738 

66.  506 

56.  617 

48. 117 

46.625 

42,061 

41.317 

40,027 

39,051 

37,516 

37,600 

36,  493 

33,  395 

32,564 

32,364 

31,258 

30, 458 

29,084 

28,  371 

27,903 

26, 926 

26,646 

26,  674 

26,  516 

26,411 

26,406 

26,  357 

26,  262 

25,506 

25,  302 

24,066 

24.893 

24, 755 

24,462 

24.416 

24,383 

24.321 

23.962 

23,580 

23, 553 

22,  895 

22,  703 

22,  369 

22,164 

21.669 


Total     payees     in     county 

(45)    1.427.985 


HARDEMAN    COUNTY 


M.  E.  Watson,  Jr 

Robert  Nippert 

Edward  L.  Turner 

Roy  Hines 

W.  L.  Wilson - 

1st  Natl.  Bk.  Trus.  C.  O.  Oonley. 

James  W.   Tabor 

Carl  Vestal 

Nuckles  &  Gerald 

Quentln  Wilson 

Weldon    Tabor 

Harry  C.  Becknell 

Aron  W.  Phillips 

Billy   R.   Nowell 

Jack  Hurst 


Total      payees      in    county 
(15)    


60.908 
49. 313 
36.431 
32, 981 
31,027 
30,  834 
30,411 
28,568 
28, 424 
26,  514 
25,  652 
23, 105 
22.785 
21,349 
21,  123 


459.  425 


HART1.EY    COUNTY 

Carl    J.    Kuper 

Harold  H.  Hogue 

Framack   Farms 

Bookout  &  Son 

Frantz  &  Prantz 

Green  Farms 

Hartley  Moore  Farms 


89, 251 
87,  337 
57,  304 
48,620 
40. 234 
36,  193 
35,537 


Chain  C.  Inc 

Verlin  D.  Lasley 

Herring  Cattle  Co 

McCleskey  Cattle  Co.,  Inc. 

Joe   D.    Keast 

Wilbur  L.  Bryant 

Gary    K.    George 

AUred    R.    Ford 

J.  Y.  McAdams 

Ezum  Ranch 

Edward  J.  Wieck 

G.  Malcolm  Bryant 

Paul  G.  Daniel  &  Son 

G.  Ivory  Edlln 
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85, 13B 
34, 532 
30,386 
30,  117 
24,366 
23,284 
23,187 
22,  928 
22, 927 
22,275 
22, 124 
21.679 
21.152 
20.399 


Total  payees  In  county  (21).       749.  030 


HASKEU.   COUNTY 


Johnny  D.  Reld 

Burson   and   Burson 

John  L.  Grlndstaff,  Jr 

Melvin  C.  Josselet 

Arlos    W.    Weaver 

Wallace  L.  Dudenslng 

Ray  Carter 

Jalea  R.   Glover 

Wlllard  L.  Mulllns 

Amos   D.    May 

Robert  G.  Walton 

E.  H.  Tankersley,  Jr 

Ellis  L,  Tankersley 

WiUiam   G.   Ellis 

R.  W.  Raynes 

L.  Weldon  Norman 

Thomas  J.  Bevel 

Albert  R.  Hannsz 

Sammy  L.  Grlndstaff..... 

Robert    W.    Herren 

Joel    Bevel 

Donald  GrHBs 

George  A.  MuUlno 

Allen    Strickland 

Thurmond    Bynum 

VlrgU  E.  Sonnamaker 

Henry  and  Melvin  Vojkufka. 

WUlle  Z.  Bettis  Est 

Pace  Bros 

WUllam  M.  Reld 

Vernon  P.  Terrell 


Total     payees     In     county 
(31)    


HmALGO  COUNTY 


Valley  Acres 

Engleman  Farms 

J.  W.  Wallace  &  Sons... 

Geo.  T.  Helle 

M.  W.  Nelson 

Edgar  R.  Smith 

BUI    Burns 

Prank  Schuster 

Las  Palmas  Farms 

Samuel  R.  Sparks 

Robert  Gandy 

Rio  Farms,  Inc 

Albert  M.  Brlnkley 

Holcomb  &  Black 

Therman   Eoff 

Luther  E.  Bradford 

J.  R.  Stump 

C.  B.  Shields,  Jr 

C.  B.  Shields,  Sr 

Ben  Estes  Bearden 

M.  D.  &  N.  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

J.  R.  Russell 

George  R.  Beridon 

Wm.  E.  May--- 

Jack  Harbison 

Bobby  McDanlel 

J.  B.  Pollock 

Puller  Farms 

Ardean  McDanlel 

M.  P.  Frost 

Bert  Forthuber 

Mrs.  Fred  KrenmueUer-. 

M.    KrenmueUer 

Clarence  Johnstone 

Shary  Farms,  Inc 

Carl    Schuster 


49,  741 
43,  194 
42,439 
34,  141 
34,  141 
32,664 
32,500 
32,087 
31,349 
29. 122 
28.  298 
28.298 
27.  736 
35, 825 
34,  173 
34.111 
34.011 
22,980 
22,  929 
32,662 
32,485 
23.188 
21.961 
21,700 
21,441 
31,137 
31,098 
20,  540 
20,512 
20. 220 
20. 156 


847.  053 


75.572 
67,512 
62,307 
62,  132 
59,831 
58,  520 
58,  175 
56,  469 
56, 152 
55,  998 
55, 549 
55,000 
54,269 
54,087 
53,  777 
53.  777 
53.485 
53.  369 
52.  862 
52.098 
60,  761 
49,  183 
47,  182 
46. 186 
45,  493 
43.853 
43.  564 
42.  753 
42,574 
42.  252 
41,834 
41.821 
41.821 
41.806 
41.374 
40.718 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Bxcltiding 
toans-^Texas — Continued 

HIDALGO  coT7i»TT — Oontlnued 

N.  H.  Kltayama 40,  687 

Evergreen  Farms.  Inc 40,617 

TufbcrvlUe  Farms 39,^ 

Bryan  Hanks 39,226 

John  B.  Hardwlcke,  Sr 38.429 

James   Dyer 37,602 

El  Ramon  Development  Co..  Inc 36,  440 

Geo.  V.  Barren 36.339 

American  Farm.  Inc 35.930 

Kirk   Schwarz — -  35.642 

L.  J.  Krska 35.  615 

Anthony  KeUer 35, 164 

Franklin  Dusek 35, 079 

Tom  Sekula... - 34,558 

J.  R.  Wade  Farms.  Inc 34.  475 

Everett  Bell --- 34,398 

W.  O.  Bell - 34,173 

Conly   Bell— 34,173 

Lloyd    Schwars— 33,624 

Bdlth  Tyuer 33,432 

Wyatt  &  Ware - 33,  256 

Dan  Bearden 33,242 

W.  A.  Odom.  Jr 33,  217 

Marvin  A.  Schwara... - 32,  938 

Dudley  Farms 32,674 

D.  J.  Schwarz - 31.462 

F.  E.  Knapp 30.612 

J.  A.  Knapp 30,612 

B.  J.  Blake 30,502 

L.  H.  Freeman -  30, 181 

Steven    Bearden 30, 114 

Boy ce  Farms,  Inc -  30,058 

Kenneth    Hood 29,622 

Paul  D.  Moore,  Jr 29, 127 

R.  C.  Jones— - 29.  125 

Victor  Russell 28,763 

Dudley  J.  Stetzer -  28.565 

J.  8.  &  Qulnn  McManus --  28.  511 

Utah  Dlckerson 28.347 

Woody    Cellum... 27.839 

Barr    Ewlng 27.787 

Wm.  T.  Dudley 27,486 

Tommy  Richards. - --  27,380 

Vemer    Qustafaon 27,371 

Jack  &  Roy  W.  Barnes 27,303 

Holmes  Farms,  Inc 27,212 

C.  E.  Duncan  Farms  No.  2 26.929 

Ostrowskl  &  Son 26.596 

Leon  McDanlel - 25,906 

Wllbum   Malm.- 25,781 

H.   M.   Pitts 25,762 

Stacy  S.  Malone 25,565 

Ray  C.  Jones.  Jr 25,500 

B.  L.  Tyner 25,228 

Mervln  Headley — 25, 115 

Mltsuru  Sakal... 24,935 

Deck  Produce  Co 23,991 

Jack  Drawe 23.425 

Clifford   Bros 23.082 

Mike  &  Joe  Chapa 22,871 

Billy  H.  Drawe —  22,450 

B.  W.  Carlson 21,939 

Juan  VlUanueva,  Sr 21,  889 

Edward  WllUs - 21,693 

Theser  Bros 21,661 

BUly  P.  Green 21,548 

M.   A.  Drewry 21, 187 

Weldon   Blackwell 21,138 

Arthur  E.  Schwarz. 20,894 

Greg  Plnkston. 20,  860 

BUly  Pemelton 20,699 

Lewis  Fry.. 20,537 

Earl  F.   Cohrs.. - 20.383 

E.  O.    Houts. 20,352 

Florence  M.  Anderson 20, 119 

E.  M.  Frerklng 20.014 

Total     payees     In    eounty 

(112)    4.040.682 

HIU<  COUMTT 

Daniel   Pustejovaky 43,890 

Oerlk  Bros.,  Ptnrs 35, 900 

EUtaoB  Bros 86,201 

O.  Ray  Sawyer ~  80, 598 


Cecil  &  Delmer  SuIUns,  Ptnrs 

Wallace  Lavender 

Seth    Orr 

Claud  D.  Watson 

Clyde  F.  Nowim 

Alton   Cordell 

Olrault  and  Son 

Rajrmond  Allen 

Edmund  Marek 

Total  payees  In  county  (13)  - 


HOCKLZT    COUNTY 

White  Pace  Farms 

Spade  Ranch, Inc 

Marvin  E.  Green 

Erlan  D.  Gresham 

Neal  Caswell 

Lockett  Seed  Co 

W.  N.  HaUlburton 

Don    Brazil 

Loyd  Hood 

W.  L.  Harris 

A.  B.  Enloe,  Jr 

J.  Walter  Hobgood 

L.  E.  Mitchell 

WUllam  M.  Cain 

William  E.  Carr.  Jr 

Billy  Ray  Mclnroe 

Preston  L.  Lyda 

Palmer  &  Dowell 

Selmer  H.  Schoenrock 

Joe  W.  Cook,  Jr 

Paul  W.  Christian 

Whitharral   Gin 

Jack   Sherrod 

Marjorie  Post 

James  T.  Backler 

Joe  Conatser 

Gordon    McMillan 

Bobble  P.  Veretto 

Calvin  W.  Neal 

Fred  G    Owens 

Nelson  L.  Relnsch 

Raymond    Gunn 

Cecil    B.    Helms 

H.  Joe  Schwartz 

Pat  A.  Dunavant 

Mallet   Ranch 

Bill    Graf 

Billy    Arnwlne 

Bill      Gerlk 

Chester  Borders 

Howard    Venable 

Hub     Butler 

Troy  M.  Overman 

Harley     Stanley 

Buck   Gossett 

Louie  Ray  Carter 

Douglas    Kauffman 

Elbert   C.  White,  Jr 

Melvln  L.  Hale 

R.    M.    Marrow 

George  Wade,  Jr 

Carl  E.  Ratliff 

Donald  Ray  Gresham 

WUllam   Clements 

Waller  S.   Carter 

Carl  &  Everette  Butler 

Ronnie   Ayers 

James   Buford   Chambers 

J.  J.  Rlster 

L.  E.  MitcheU,  Jr 

Sam    Hoover 

Don      Reding 

Sam  3.  Rush 

Elwood    Patterson 

Ronnie  M.  Brown 

E>onald   E.    Caddell 

Chesley  G.  Hobgood 

Dale     Newsom _.. 

Jim  J.  Hobgood 

Earl  D.  Lewis 

Jack    McMillan 

Larry  R.  Chaney 

Gordon    Crouch 

Glenn   Thrash 

Roger   K.   White 

Murl    M.    Orman. . 

Buddy  L.  Miller 


-SENATE                        July  27,  1972 

30,494  J.  E.  Wisdom 26.955 

27,835  Kenneth    Spradley 26.754 

27.514  Roy    Johnson 26.540 

24.  039  Raymond  H.  Belew 26. 635 

22. 189  H.  J.  Stelnfath 26.  240 

20.866  Tom   Burrus 26.186 

20,755  Catharine    C.    Whlttenburg 26,018 

20,184  Melvln  R.  Glenn 25,913 

20,166  Van  E.  Alderson 25,906 

Aubrey  L.   Lockett 25. 650 

359.626  B.  W.  Grant 25,440 

==^  Earl  D.  Patterson 25,376 

Donal    Hamlll 25,308 

7«  onn  Martli*    Lawson 25,252 

'°'^„  M.G.Moore 25,168 

'"•°^'  Cecil  C.  Cookston 24,642 

°*'°,"  L.   L.   Alderson 24,553 

J;  J,,  Acuff    Farms 24,488 

°n",„  H.  E.  Mowry 24,407 

°"':,  Jewel   D.   Melton 24,348 

p"',,;;  Carroll   E.    Bradshaw. 24,300 

vi:  Ai  Henry  J.  Schmldly 24,263 

vi'n/X  Robert  &  Jeff  Kauffman 24,254 

°°'^!r  L.   C.   Vance. 24.225 

„',r?  H.    T.    Crenshaw.. 24,202 

°^'  ' '■?  Harold  K.  Alderson 24,  086 

v>  ^o  J-   ^-  Hoskins,   Jr 24,055 

"f'Ifff  George    T.    Porbus 24,000 

Wmr  J- E.  Wade 23,915 

°"',',  Ford  A.  Carter.. 23,900 

2"i^.i  James  Lee  WaldK^ 23,869 

'°rx'  Ben  M.  McWhorter 23,810 

IftK^  D.  C.  Reed  Est 23,737 

*°',;"  Billy   Thetford-- 23,712 

^AQ^i  B.  W.  Sanford  Est 23,599 

II'«on  Glenn  R.  Price. 23,403 

V^^  George  R.  Martin 23,383 

^'JA  James  G.  Marrow,  Jr 23,281 

li'lir.  Jerry  Biffle 23,277 

ViJ^  Walter  Schmalstleg 23,265 

li'VtX  Wallace  D.  Thrash 23,252 

li'^dn  Harvey  Demel 23,230 

*„','"  Frank  Karvas,  Jr 23,201 

In'ft^i  Clarence  E.  Myatt 23,116 

to  TOO  James  Blackwell 23.113 

vitii  Danny  Grant 23,109 

Qo  i«i  Joe  Bowman 23,024 

Qpo^o  Bobby  D.  Jackson 22.896 

oTonl  Robert  E.  Avery 22.786 

^T'^rr  Ray  Anderson 22.738 

«'!«?  Edward  Plnkert 22.479 

oBfto'T  Richard  Lawson 22.400 

«'oo{  Everette    Simpson 22.381 

ofenl  ^«"*  Mathers 22.186 

oo     oo  Owens  Farms.  Inc 22,061 

oo  ^n  "^^^  R-  Headstream.. 21.  837 

oo'Ic?  Ralph  P.  Wade 21,826 

ooo«  Joab  Alexander 21.824 

ooo??  Roy  N.  Whlttenburg 21.651 

o  «  J^rry  W.   Myatt 21.507 

32.240  Bm   Price. 21.431 

o     n«  R*y    Os""!*^ 21,202 

31,935  HoUls  P.  Borland.. 21,188 

31,865  Ervln  GUUam 21.173 

31,669  Ed  R.Reynolds — 21,125 

31,629  s.  J.  Clevenger 21,080 

31,374  Tommle  E.  Stracener 21,078 

31.239  H.  R.  PhUllps 21.066 

31,224  Q    f^    Jackson 21,040 

30,837  James  Stroope 21,037 

30.608  J.  T.  Hall,  Jr 20,870 

30,416  Ernest  T.  Price 20.747 

30,346  Marvin  W.  Menzel 20,730 

30,333  Kenneth  Montgomery 20.660 

30.122  w.  J.  Shockley 20.623 

30.103  Rayford  Bynum. 20,336 

30,093  Bobby  Buchanan 20,325 

29,982  Jack  Ballow 20,275 

29,832  B.D.Whitley 20.226 

29,618  Jack  Ayers.. 20,211 

28,  165  Norvel  V.  Fred 20. 157 

28.079  Albert  M.  Storey 20.147 

9r'  n^  Maple  Wilson  c/o  L  N  B  BuUd 20. 137 

^l\i  B.    B.    Burelsmlth.. 20.130 

27,911  W.   D.  Terry 20.066 

27!  614  H.  Dan  Johnston 20.069 

27.318  • 

27. 308  Total     payees    In    county 

27.283  (163)    8,089.040 

27, 151  ' 


July  27,  1972  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

HOXTBTON  COUNTY 

Dawn  Rials. *0-^5 

George  Murray     ^^'^^ 

wade  Mlnter,  Sr 28,  OM 

J   &   B   Farm-- 25,348 

wade  Mlnter.  Jr f-  f^ 

Arnold  Cotton  Co —  20,800 

Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  167. 469 


HOWARD  COUNTY 

Edgar  PhllUps - — -  «.  ^ 

PaulAdamfi— - **•?"? 

Delbert  Stanley- «.8iJ 

James  C.  Barr- f-^ 

Robert  V.  Ftyar- «.?« 

G.  C.  Broughton.  Jr 40.  ^3 

Broughton/Sackett  Farms,  Inc.-  39.894 

Robert  Nichols 3^.  2J» 

Horace  E.  Tubb 34,  938 

Robert  E.  Beall— — 31, 124 

Robert  C.  Wegner,  Jr- 30,917 

RoyPbllllps- 30,436 

Jack  B.  Hopper- —  28,440 

Shirley  W.  Pryar — -  28.  le* 

David  Barr - -—  27.608 

Elbert  Long— -—  27, 34  J 

B.  M.  Haney- 26.961 

Blartln  Fryar— - 26.  8« 

Harvey  L.  Adams—- 26.  723 

Rodney  &  Stella  Brooks 26. 6^ 

Oliver  Nichols —  26.364 

Melvln   smith — — -  26.310 

Harvey  Fryar— - 26.209 

Johnny  R.  Stanley 25.447 

LesUe  R.  Walker..— -  25,369 

Jerry  Iden.-.- 25.337 

E.  W.  Lomax 00' a«! 

J.  W.  Shlve 23,960 

Melvln  Glbbs.- - 23.  318 

J.  W.  Pryar 22, 417 

MM-ris  Patterson „, '  li^ 

Aubrey  Lankford- 21.636 

Marlon  Clyde  Denton 21.  boo 

WlUlam  C.  Fryar —  21.  314 

Blgony  Farms-— 21.201 

Lawrence  G.  Adklns 21.081 

Nell    Fryar-     ..- -—  20.946 

Arnoid  J.  Uoyd 20, 330 

Calvin    Hughes 20.255 

Landon    Burchell o«  Alf 

Johnle  Walker 20.041 

Total     payees     In     county 

(41)    --- 1.164.196 

HUDSPETH    COUNTY 

Kay  Maynard.  Inc 47.613 

Michael    Lynch 27.397 

J.  Lynch ^^'J  ? 

DeU  View  Farms 25.341 

C.  L.  Machinery 23.483 

Oondldo  Holguln 22,303 

Robert  L.  Chambers 21,  257 

O.  A.  Thorp 20,267 

Total  payees  in  county  (8) .-  214,  069 

HUNT    COUNTY 

WUllam  H.  Myre 59,  040 

David  Dodson 36,999 

Marlon  F.  Dodson 35, 178 

Harold  W.  Burt 34,778 

Harold   W.   Anderson 33,  739 

Bobby  D.  Williams 27,047 

Maurice  M.  Clack- 23,569 

Guy  W.  Ray 21,353 

Total  payees  In  county  (8).  271,  703 


Ray  Moore 

Raymond  Jarvls 

Charles  Johi^son 

Gene  Taylor 

Carson  McCloy 

WUson  McCloy 

Thane  McCloy 

Total  payees  In  county 
(15) — - 

JACK   COUNTY 

T.  L.  C.  Livestock  Co 

Henderson  &  Durham 

Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 

JACKSON   COUNTY 

Emil  Bures,  Jr 

Reuben  Kramer 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) . 


JEFF   DAVIS   COUNTY 

James  P.  Espy 

E.  &  E.  Livestock  Co.,  Inc 

Olen    Lane 

McElroy  and  McElroy 

Total  payees  :n  county  (4) . 


HUTCHINSON    COUNTY 

Claude  Hlgley— 64,837 

Noble  Watson 37,096 

Coble  Cattle  Corp 35,219 

Henderson  &  Parks 34,610 

Jack  Johnson,  Jr 23,464 

O.  O.  Smith 23,087 

P.  B.  Early 22,  835 

R.  E.  Womble -  22, 168 


jnC    WELLS   COUNTY 

R.  W.  Miller 

Leon  Eschberger 

Frank  J.  Hoelscher 

Don    Boggan 

'Ernest  L.  Hoelscher 

H.  H.  Presnall 

J.  M.  Dellinger,  Jr 

Max    Rlchter 

W.  M.  Laughlin 

Total  payees  In  county  (9) . 


JOHNSON    COUNTY 

James  E.  Kemp 

Jack  Davis 

Roy  L.  &  M.  L.  Plunkott  P/S 

Albert    Anthony 

Total  payees  In  covmty  (4) . 


JONES   COUNTY 

Hoke  Propst 

W.  C.  Matchett 

Herman  A.  Propst 

Bill  Prltchard 

Chas  M.  Herndon 

Vernon  Lovvom 

WUlle  L.  Byrd 

James  D.  Loworn 

Clinton  C.  Moss 

Herman  T.  Steel 

HoUlB  W.  Madden 

H.  L.  Ford 

Frank   Vasek 

William  W.  Cook 

Thomas  G.  Nix 

Pled  Piper  Farms 

Raymond   Scifres 

Weldon  F.  Walker 

Elbert  D.  Apperson 

Schoonmaker  Bros 

Stenholm  Farms 

Oddie  Jones 

Oran  Brigham 

W.  D.  Smith 

Herman  B.  Propst 

C.  O.  Richards 

Eva  T.  Amerson 

H.  H.  McLeod 

F.  A.  Lollar 

B.  J.  WUson 

John  E.  Scarborough 

John  A.  Carnes 

Total  payees  In  county  (32) . 
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21,  971  KAUTMAN  COUNTY 

21,645     Monty  Clayton 36,809 

21,324     Robert  J.  Wortham- 35,971 

20,931      J.  L.  Helm 34,185 

20,  759     Jerry  R.  Maloney.— 33,  703 

20,759     Jack   Glenn 21,785 

20,647     Trinity  Valley  Ranch 20,859 

Total  payees  In  county  (6) .  183,  312 
411,332 

-  KENT    COUNTY 

Garth    Gregory.. 23,437 

54,232  ■ 

27,  268  KERR  COUNTY 

_,   cnn      Y.O.  Ranch. 61,174 

3^-^°°      J.  M.  Auld— 29,  745 

Total  payees  In  county  (2) .  90, 919 

33.055  : ^ 

21,028  KING  COUNTY 

..  no,      C.  M.  Sossaman 43.036 

°^°°3      Ruth  Starr  Blake  Trust 22,822 

" J.  P.  Ratliff  Jr 22.  774 

T.  C.  Havins 22.658 

33,768     Raymond  King --  21,806 

27, 822  

21,857                 Total  payees  In  county  (5)-  133,096 

21. 056  "== 

KINNEY  COUNTY 

104,503     Clay   Hunt 62,449 

-^     Myrtle  H.Hunt 5i' ?!Z 

SUver  Lake  Ranches  Co.  Inc 30,440 

40,518      George  W.  Herndon— 29.731 

32,551      George   Bunger ol'f^ 

28,462      P.H.  Coatesin - 1%' .Vk 

27  786     West  Pinto  Ranch  Co - ni'Vv, 

25!  024     Abb   Rose 21,222 

24  769  ~"^ 

24!  558                 Total  payees  in  county  (8) .  251,056 

22  996 

2J  '  135  KLEBERG  COUNTY 

'■ Huff  Uros --  36,149 

247.799     Clarence  E.  May 0000 

■     Clarence  C.  May 21,929 

31  250  '^°^^  payees  in  county  (3). 86^436 

25- 731  KNOX  COUNTY 

23,210  ^  „-- 

21,032     WUllam  J.   Goode «'X^ 

League  Ranch 39,066 

101,223     Eugene  L.  Thompson 38,  8J^ 

.^=^^,=     Elvis    Blake ,o' ono 

James  Albus. 32,  302 

„,  ...     Donald  Johnson xi,,, 

V,  o^     Wilfred  Belllnghausen 29,713 

67,238     B.  M.  Farmer 28.432 

50,457     ^^^^^  zeissel -  27,400 

45.205  Marvin    Zeissel --  26,838 

36.776      pioydL.  Reed 26,079 

34,439      J     ^     Eniott 25,239 

34,113      Philip  P.  Homer— 24.400 

32,810      Sam  E.  Clonts 23,923 

31-«*3      Lonnie  D.  Offutt 22,941 

31' OM      Chalmer  E.  Hobert.. - 22,311 

31,053      Herbert  BcUinghausen 22,195 

30.206  J     c.    Moorhouse 22,134 

29-1*3      George  L.  Floyd 21,800 

28,505      c    B    Ray— -. 21,123 

27.414     J-  G    Hawkins 20,883 

26,952     B.M.Brown 20,424 

26.689      G„^ifl  A    Brown.... 20.424 

26,095     c.  H.  Cornett 20,125 

25.658     XJ   J.  Belllnghausen 20,011 

25,  530 • 

25, 310  Total     payees     In     county 

24.625                      (25)    665,  129 

24,513 

„.     137  LAMAR    COUNTY 

23  796      Hicks  Graves 60.320 

23.318      Billy    Mashburn 42.049 

•>q  nno     Creed  Bros.  Ptrs... 24.388 

„^r!,      Johnle  W.  Musgrove. 23.361 

oo3!i      JohnL.  Coplln 23.179 

22,358     J    D.  Campben... 21,519 

22.042     Ben  Laird 21,427 

20,733     Joe  D.  Mashburn.. 20,316 

20,462     Joe  Donald  Mashburn 20,307 

989,  517                 Total  payees  In  county  (9)  .  256,  866 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plaint  program  pof- 
menu  of  $20,009  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Texas — Continued 


Lonnle  R.  Smith 

BUly  W.  Clayton 

M.  P.  Thedrord 

D.  R.  Hopkins 

J.  D.  Smith 

Reglnal    Stephens 

L.  C.  Hewitt 

Gene   Templeton 

B.  O.  Free 

V.  O.  Busby 

Thomas  Harris 

Barry   Armes 

T.  A.  King.  Jr 

Roes   Lumsden 

L.  J.  Welch. 

Parish    Farms 

H.  M.  Sheats 

Royce  Collins 

F.  M.  Smith 

T.  V.  Murrell 

James  H.  Busby 

Gordon  B.  Tlmms 

Eddie    Wallace 

Ray    Wood 

Wesley  Nelnast 

J.  B./Jearl  James 

John  Bridges 

Barton    Bros 

Donnle  Cowart • 

H.  M.  Gable.. 

Charles  W.  Wl&eman 

D.  W.  Bawcom 

Royce  McFadden 

Donald  Street 

Pred   Welch 

Calvin  Wood 

B.  D.  Nelson 

J.  T.  Gibson 

Elmer   Lewis 

R.  L.  Masten 

Dor.ald  J.  Bryant 

Leo  V.  Smith 

L.  B.  Montgomery 

Kenneth  Hlnson 

Dan   Wood 

Royce  Turner 

J.  L.  Snider 

Philip  Haberer 

W.  C.  Stout  Est 

Harley  D.  Jones 

Joe  F.  Miller 

Dan   Qulgley 

Johhny  Hodges 

Glenn  E.  Robertson 

George  E.  Brown,  Jr 

Matt  Nix.  Jr 

J.  M.  Farmer 

W.  B.  Jones 

Nell  Wood. 

Harvey  Patterson 

Iiany  Lockwood 

E.  O.  Peagley 

Jack  Allcorn 

W.  W.  Thompson 

S.  K.  Flatt 

Edd   Haley 

Elme;-   McOiU 

Dewitt  Tiller 

Ernest  E.  Jones 

L.  H.  Carson 

Don  Joyner 

Emert  J.  Rose 

A.  B.  Roberts 

R.  D.  Nix 

Bennle   Harmon 

L.  G.  Watson 

rtavmond  Durham . 

Wallace  O.  Jones 

Robert  E.  Coen 

Benny  Dickson .. . 

Daniel  B.   Heard 

W.  D.  Bell 

Melvln   Bock 

W.  B.  Boyles 

L.  C.  Grlsaom 

James  C.  Orshaia . 


69. 
S4. 
63. 
60, 
60. 
49. 
47. 
46. 
45. 
45. 
44. 
42. 
42. 
40. 
40. 
40. 
39, 
39, 
37. 
36, 
36, 
35, 
35. 
35. 
35. 
35, 
34. 
34, 
34. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
33. 
32, 
32. 
30. 
30. 
29. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
28. 
27. 
27, 
27. 
27, 
27, 
26. 
26. 
26. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25. 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
23 
23 
23. 
23 
23 
23 
23 
22 
22 
22, 
22 
22 
22 
32 
32 
31 
31 
31 
31 


843 

37S 
356 
805 
571 
886 
061 
879 
969 
226 
152 
734 
624 
995 
640 
046 
617 
007 
773 
933 
708 
845 
788 
628 
606 
294 
752 
648 
382 
611 
484 
385 
14S 
716 
523 
979 
370 
653 
960 
880 
706 
535 
210 
892 
840 
786 
684 
130 
341 
146 
006 
868 
722 
710 
703 
628 
436 

.283 
234 
233 
103 
064 
683 

.666 
260 

.143 

.020 
866 
822 
769 
763 
609 
594 
211 
856 
839 

.637 
324 

.235 

.064 
188 

.031 
726 
718 

,667 

.•46 


Harley  Bussanmas 

James  A.  Littleton,  Jr. 

Tr^vis   Bundlek 

Jamea   Sanderson 

R.  V.  Allcorn 

Kenneth  Wiseman 

F.  D.  Clayton 

Jantes  E.  Steffey 

Athol  C.  Light,  Jr 

N.  W.  Kmflnger. 

Wmie  Steffey 

U.  L.  Gunter 

James  L.  Withrow 

Pred  A.  Smith 

Duane  Gray 

Randall    Roper 

Jimmy  Nix 

O.  D.  Chester 

Jack  Angeley 

Frank  Wuerflein 

Glenn   Vlnlng 

Devem    Mandrell 

M.R.Matthews 


21.640 
21.683 
31,675 
21,411 
21,396 
21,321 
21.242 
21.  199 
21.  174 
21.  138 
21,051 
20.911 
20. 892 
20.687 
20.  633 
20,  626 
20,  616 
20.  430 
20.  383 
20.313 
20.  127 
20.044 
20.  010 


Total     payees     in     county 

(109) 3.190.624 


LA  SALLE  COUNTY 

Gerald  Mann 

LEON   COTTNTT 

Oscar  O.  Brown 

Troy  J.  Brown 

Harrell  Dean  Brown 


LIMESTONE    COX7NTT 

WaU?r  3.  Honeycutt  Jr 


LrPSCOMB   COXTNTT 

Vernon  O.  Schultz 


LIVE    OAK    COUNTT 


Pred    Thorns. 


Roddle  Bro«. 


LLANO   COXTNTT 


LUBBOCK    COUNTY 


William  E.   Armstrong- 

Standefer  &  Gray 

The  Dunlap   Co 

Wendell  D.  Vardeman. 

L.  L.  Lawson 

Howard   L.   Alford 

Medlock  Farms,  Inc 

R.  E.  Jones 

Don    Veretto 

Coyne  E.  Klllian 

Fred  E.  McNabb 

James  P.  Davis.  Jr 

Olan  K.  Dorsett,  Jr 

Luther  Lawson 

J.   Carter   Caldwell 

Kirby  Hobgood 

Jay  Stanton 

Smith    Brothers 

Elijah  M.  Debusk 

Kenneth  Davies 

Earl    Foerster 

George  Oliver  Jaclcson. 

Leroy  Grawunder 

A.  L.  Cone 

Roy  C.  Clark 

San  Augustine  Ranch.. 

Greenlee   Farms 

Glen  B.  Payne 

W.  R.  Sage 

J.  W.  Purgeson 

Morris  S.  Smith 

Graham  C.  Holmes 

George  H.  Harlan 

Brodie  A.  Darby 

Edward  S.  Smith.  Jr... 

Billy  Meyers 

Ferman  R.  Priddy 

J.  W.  Shadden 

Sam  A.  Durham 

Ward  W.  Carroll .. 


23.917 


34.  971 
24.  523 
23,  103 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).        82,697 


29,793 


21.227 


47. 424 


22.999 


69.515 
65.  572 
62, 175 
59.  958 
56.388 
63.307 
52.880 
52.584 
63.534 
48.959 
47.289 
46.852 
45.208 
44.828 
44,332 
43. 033 
42.460 
42.001 
41.  686 
41.671 
41.645 
41. 113 
39. 461 
38.834 
38.460 
37.  689 
37.502 
36.721 
36,  324 
35.733 
35.683 
35.  387 
33,929 
33.380 
33, 226 
33,  021 
32.990 
32.876 
32,770 
S3. 766 


Debusk  Enterprises,  Inc 33, 745 

Max  Bamett 321623 

Prank  W.  Hancock 33!303 

Weldon  M.  Boyd 32]  153 

Robert  Melcher 31,957 

Glenn  Brown  Blackmon 31,928 

Wienke   Bros 31,695 

J.  H.  Kurlclin 3i_  0^4 

Excell  W.  McParling 31.659 

Harold  E.  Volgt 31]  167 

David  S.  Enger 30.865 

E.  C.  Moseley.  Inc 30,  556 

B.  B.  Hobgood 30,  628 

O.  B.  Chesshir 30,317 

Delphine  J.  Hlavaty 30.258 

Newman  Lusk 30. 144 

C.  W.  Teal 29.937 

Alton  L.  Lawson 39, 9n 

Clayton  E.  Enger 29,  713 

Clifford    Hamilton 39.669 

J.  C.  Heinrich 39.619 

Herbert  Pinkert 39.341 

L.  T.  Poster 39,386 

Ray  D.  Langford 39.333 

Farm  Enterprises,  Inc 38, 892 

Billy  J.  Robbins 38,  710 

Willie  C.  Neel 28,538 

Boyce   Middlebrook 38.621 

Walter  O.  Heinrich 28.  518 

D.  D.   Quails 38.304 

Billy  Bryan  Boyd 28. 178 

0.  W.  Smith 27.  780 

C.  O.  McNabb 27.732 

D.  J.  May 27.881 

W.  A.  Bill  Alspaugh 27,672 

Lowery  M.  James 27,605 

Randal  L.  Rieger 27,  649 

Johnnie  Joiner 27.451 

Zack    Payton 27.424 

Medlock  Inv.  Co.,  Inc 27.318 

J.  P.  Thompson 26.946 

Jack  Don  Dulaney 26.880 

Leon  L.  Lincecum 26.833 

James   Attebury 26.722 

Melvln  H.  Jack  Phipps 26.48t 

George  H.  Johnson 26.421 

Smith  Keller 26.363 

William  H.  McKelvy 26.335 

John   T.   Paterson 26.268 

Hugh  V.  Newton 26.221 

Charles  W.  Wood 26.  019 

Roy  Allen  Forkner 25.863 

George  A.  Taylor,  Jr 25. 826 

Paul  Cates 25.650 

Earl  Reasoner 25.640 

Jack  Adamson 25.  532 

Ronnie  Joe  Darby 25.427 

M.  J.  Williams 25.380 

Bennie  L.  James 25. 182 

Joe  W.  Pelty 25,011 

Paul  D.  Kitchens 24,816 

Buddy  Hettler _„  24,740 

Harold   Campbell 24,716 

1.  Arnold  Chauncey 24,615 

James  T.  McMenamy 24.611 

Walter  E.  Morgan 24.200 

Tom  Ed  Reynolds 24. 196 

Joe  McCollum 24.069 

Chester  B.  Gilmore 24.014 

Albert  C.  Henderson 23.904 

Charles  R.  Hedges.. 23.839 

Milton  Klrksey 23.639 

William  V.  Halford 23.512 

Franklin  Heinrich 23.506 

Jack  Louden —  23.281 

A.  C.  McCallon 23.276 

Robert  H.  Park _.  23.230 

Leroy  Zleschang 23. 133 

L.  D.  Stanford 23.054 

Robert  Fehleison 23.044 

O.  D.  Sanders 23.020 

Bruce   Isom 22,888 

Lester  W.  Caraway 23.  820 

Clifford  HUbers. 22.  801 

Bobby  Joe  Harlan 22. 773 

A.  L.  Rose.  Jr 23. 633 

WllUam  B.  CrlsweU 33,  621 

Omer  D.  Lindsey -  33,616 

James  Rlney 33.438 
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Bruce  Gentry,  Sr 22,381 

P  D.  Drachenberg 22, 318 

O.  Ford  Bell 22.314 

Raymond  R.  Marshall 22.  258 

John  B.  Lamb 22, 236 

Doyle  Curry —  22,168 

Kenneth  G.  Wright 22,  087 

Paul  E.  Crosnoe,  Jr 22. 051 

Gene  Reid.. 21.985 

Jerry  P.  Melcher— 21,961 

Tommy  D.  Adams 21,923 

Clinton  Powell  Adams 21,787 

Berlin    Haught... ^I'^ll 

Dick  Park 21.492 

Joe  Leaverton.  Inc 21.419 

L  D.  Phillips,  Jr 21.338 

R.  B.  Stanton 21.  306 

Horace  L.  Tumbow 21. 160 

Kenneth  Granger 21, 136 

May  Lewis  Stewart 21. 107 

Walter  H.  Luker —  21,  075 

Robert  C.  Baxter 21,068 

L  E.  Bartlett 20.933 

Donald  E.  Adrian 20.  818 

Wesley  W.  Ferguson 20,817 

Donnle  Shafer 20,764 

BUly  H.  Piercy 20,627 

Durward  D.  Mahon 20,  552 

Melvln  Tischler— - —  20.494 

Ralph  B.  Mabry 20. 427 

Don  Freeman 

Carl  D.  Jones 

W.  M.  Brazell 

Melba  N.  Thompson.  Jr 

L.  C.  Chllders.  Jr 

E.  Donald  Bledsoe . 


20. 402 
20, 383 
20,  369 
20,293 
20,  231 
20, 157 


Total     payees     In     county 

(165)    4,887.620 


LTHN   COTTHTT 


Guy  Bennett 

W.  C.  Huffaker,  Jr 

Cecil  Dorman 

J.  T.  Forbes 

W.  A.  Russ 

Natt   Park... 

R.  L.  Duim 

J.  W.  Gardenhire 

John  A.  Crutcher 

A.  G.  Crutcher 

Eva  Colleen  Geren 

Cass  Edwards.  II 

L.  C.  Unfred 

O.  R.  Phlfer,  Jr 

Wm.  G.  Lumsden 

Jerry  McKlbben 

W.  T.  Kldwell 

Draper  Brothers 

Jim  Bob  Smith 

Wayne  Huffaker 

H.  T.  Barrett 

Carl   Sanders 

Sam  Singleton 

R.  L.  Thomas 

C.  A.  Moore 

Othell   Meeks. 

J.  A.  Evans 

Harold  Payne 

James  H.  Sanders 

Don  D.  Balch 

L.  H.  Nettles 

Jack  Webb 

Mack  Forbes 

0.  E.  Roper 

Wayne    Clayton 

BUly  G.  Gardenhire.. 

Dallas  Vaughn 

Jerry   Brown 

Ray  Cook 

Clarence  Church 

Woodrow  Brewer 

Edward  Hartley 

Felix  H.  Macha 

Pat   Childress 

Theodore  B.  Franklin. 

J.  Weldon  Martin 

R.  L.  Warren 

C.  L.  Mason 

J.  Robert  piuingim 


cxvin- 
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60,006 
59,  926 
59, 412 
68.884 
67.  087 
56. 418 
66.  329 
55.  478 
64.401 
53.965 
52,  903 
62,  900 
52,809 
51.851 
47.  958 
47.  214 
47.212 
46.  546 
45.  253 
44.437 
44.176 
43.  139 
42. 978 
42.  563 
42.388 
42.095 
41,  816 
41.  533 
40,845 
40,  757 
40.  639 
38.  769 
38.  603 
37.  674 
37. 133 
37.006 
36.  824 
36. 295 
36. 174 
35.  658 
35.  635 
35.  034 
34.  416 
34.398 
33.838 
33.811 
33.639 
33.408 
33,300 


Glen  B.  Brewer 

Bryan  Wrljjht 

Larry  Hagood 

Charles  Schnlers 

Bennle  W.  Edwards 

David  L.  Hfll. 

A.  P.  Edwards 

Wayland  P.  Taylor 

G.  W.   Jones 

C.  T.  Louder 

Harold  Brumlt 

Eldon  Gattls 

Buel    Draper 

Dick  Franklin 

Bonnie  Brown 

Oscar  Lowrey 

Howard   Moore 

Olen  Renfro 

O.  C.  Sikes 

H.  G.  Franltlln 

A.  C.  FiUingim,  Jr 

Lynn  West  Est 

Leland  White 

Wayne    Carroll 

Ray  Adams 

Boyd  Pebsworth 

J.   W.    Pirtle 

Lester   Adams 

Gene  Cantwell 

D.  W.  Hancock 

W.  J.  Kahl 

Leroy  Snider 

N.  B.  Hancock 

C.  E.  Thetford 

Raymond   H.  Lawrenoe 

James  P.  Roberts 

Jearld  Barton 

Willie  A.   Nleman 

W.   W.  Hagood 

Glynn    Moore 

Charles  A.  Smith 

D.  R.  Adamson 

E.  L.  Short 

Mickey    Pearce 

Walton   Terry 

Clayton  Carter 

D.  J.  Bessire 

Weldon    Bailey 

T.  B.  and  Chas.  Mason  Ptnrshp. 

Blister  Phipps 

BiU  M.  Clayton 

Aubrey  Smith 

Elmer  Schoppa 

Milton  Piwonka 

Clayton  Lawrence 

Royce  Steven  Greer 

C.  W.  Armes 

W.  P.  Scott... 

Luther  Foerster 

R.   T.   Brewer 

W.   C.   Wharton 

Willis  Pennington 

W.  H.  Cook 

Maurice  J.  Huffaker 

G.  W.  Turner.  Jr 

WUlie  Mae  Edwards 

C.  L.  Littlepage 

Miriam  Collins  Green 

W.  A.  Caveness 

Wendell  B.  Morrow. 

Elton  Childress 

E.  R.  Blakney 

Horace  Strickland 

J.  T.  Mlddleton,  Jr 

Prank  Tlmmons 

Lit  H.  Moore,  Jr 

Joe  D.  Unfred 

B.  R.  McDonald 

Ralph  M.  Beach 

V.  O.  Caswell 

R.  M.  Thomas 

V.  P.  Haley 

Glen  Akin 

Joe  Brewer 

D.  W.  Galgnat 

L.  D.  Halford 

a.  a.  Norman 

Robert  Edwards 

J.  T.  MUler 

C.  T.  or  Gene  Ingle 
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32.850  R.A.Taylor 20.577 

32.327  J.  B.  Rackler.. 20.381 

32.218  J.  Martin  Baslnger 20.226 

82. 187  R.  W.  Overstreet 20. 150 

31.812  Delmar  WUke 20.027 

31,638  

31, 389  Total     pavees     In     county 

31.385  (144)    4.534,387 

31. 090  ^= 

29,  987  MAKTIN  COUNTY 

29.808  A.C.Woodward... 57.270 

29.696  Larry  Zane  Shaw 63,499 

29,520  Glen  qo^ 62.361 

29.462  Ralph  Wesley  WUUams 52.353 

29,355  Melvin  Harris 49,961 

29.350  Eula  Preston  Madison 48.559 

29.  213  Jack  Hershell  Kuhlman.. 47.  242 

29.  204  James  O.  Sawyer 46. 605 

29.120  Clarence  Fryar 46,118 

29.074  Buster   Haggard 44.436 

28.935  Dean  RusseU  Fleming 43,611 

38.305  Bomine  Bros 43.441 

28.267  Ejjna   Blagrave 43.082 

27,797  odle   Harris 43.016 

27.778  Thomas  E.  Fuller... __  42.816 

27.668  James  Ernest  Franklin 42.711 

27.300  Eddie  C.  Cook 41.161 

26. 765  Charlie  A.  NichoU 40,  346 

26,481  BUly  Fryar 40,131 

36.453  Olen    Morrison 39.020 

38.345  James  Newman  Biggs 37.666 

36.333  Eart  Vernon  Hlghtower— 87.667 

36.764  pioyd  Martin... 36.947 

35,733  Malcolm  TunneU... 36.591 

35.684  HIU  Top  Farms.  Inc S6,S40 

35.394  Derwood   Blagrave 36.357 

35, 361  Earl  Vernon  Holcomb 34.  421 

25,202  DarreU  Proman 33,962 

25, 166  jimniy  Eugene  Freeman 83,  636 

34, 994  Don  Dwayne  Holcomb 33,  498 

34.974  Qulnton  Airhart 33.448 

34.961  John  Morgan  Hale 33.774 

34.834  peaster  &  Hale 32.504 

34.835  E.  &  E.  Farms,  Inc 31,795 

34.760  John  Wallace  Kelly... 31.635 

34,631  Dolphus  Edward  Richards— 31,466 

34,187  Newell  Wayne  Tate 30.487 

23.833  Edmond  Tom  Ranch,  Inc 30.314 

23.804  Moncue  McKaskle 39.444 

33.759  H.D.Howard 39.166 

23.736  Guadalupe  Morales 29.044 

23.282  Jerry  Hall 28.080 

23.093  aiffton  Carlton  Grigg 28.826 

23.091  jull    Reid 28.709 

33.010  Ronnie   Deatherage 28.041 

32.968  Elmer  CecU  Dyer 27.089 

22.067  J.  Alex  Haggard 27.072 

22.962  SamB.  Parham 26,384 

22.802  James  Edward  Pollock 25.905 

23.890  Richard  L.  Linney 25.631 

33.841  Michael  E.  Hale 25.180 

22.829  Myrtle  Romine... 24,954 

22,816  D.  W.  Dickenson. 24,774 

22. COO  Chloice  Shofner 23,968 

22.286  Edward  Lee  Richards 23.668 

22.236  R.  H.  Sample 23.332 

22.222  Charles  King 23.114 

23.178  Vestal  Norman  Phillips.. 23. '02 

33. 176  jc*in  Calvin   Jones 32.  944 

22,127  Robert  Joe  Deatherage.. 22.640 

22,040  w.   H.   Woody 22.538 

21.984  Wayne   D.    Stroud 22.532 

21,902  John  Woodward. 22.515 

21.808  Tommy  R.  Newman 22,125 

21.793  Gale  Batson 22,118 

21.761  oieen  Lovless  Holloway.. 21.998 

21.650  Raymond  A.  Prlbyla 21,994 

21.443  Norwood  Eugene  Holloway 21.802 

21.258  Teddie    Dewitt    BamhiU 21,775 

21,200  Marvin  L.  Standefer 21,437 

21   174  Claud  Glaspie.  Jr 21.325 

21   169  C.   W.   Gilmore 21.212 

20' 994  J-  N.  Woody.  Jr 21.034 

20' 993  Thomas  Edward  Smith 20.982 

2o'a^4  Leonard  Clifton  Hazlewood.  Jr.—  20.802 

^931  Glen  Petree. 20.66" 

30  937  Wesley  Weems  Williams.  Jr 30.6il 

2o[837  BiUie  Joe  Gill 20.256 

30  697  Elvis  Dean  Holcomb 30.333 

30,635  C.    U.   Holcomb -  20,333 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — Texas,   Martin   County — Continued 

Bob   HJll -         20,196 

Wayne   Cook 20,091 

Robert  B.  Hunt 20,077 


Total     payees     In     county 

(83) 2,589,085 


Mary  V.   Barber.. 
James  K.  Butler.. 

Jack   Long 

J.  R.  Erwln 

James  Cox 

J.  C.  Barkley 

Manuel  Munoz 

Jim  Maddox 

Joe  L.  Blackard.. 
Dewey  A.  Turner. 


26.011 
24,  617 
24, 170 
23,  743 
22,764 
21,  163 
21,  105 
20,  998 
20,411 
20,  107 


MATAGORDA    COUNTT 

Vernon  Hunt 

Carl  M.  Hansen,  Jr 


28,645 
27,  330 


Total     payees     In     county 
(26)    


786, 473 


James   Portson 

Webb  Armstrong 

Emil    Moucka 

Laura  Johnston 

Joe  B.  Fortson,  Jr 

W.  M.  Lowe 

Charles  T.  Pulllns 

B.  B.  Bennett 

J.  L.  Aven 

J.  P.  McLaln 

Charles  Martin 

Oonal    Butler 

James  W.  Brown 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .         65,  975 


Glen  Lynch- 


MAVERICK   COUNTY 

Jack  Kelsling 

M'CUIXOCH   COUNTT 

G.  B.  White  Est - 


m'lennan  coonty 

Lankart  Seed  Farms  Ltd 

J.  B.  Vandlver 

James  M.  Warner 

J.  Weldon  Youngblood 

Walter  Rush 

Jim  Radle.. 


Total  payees  In  county  (6) . 

MEDINA    COUNTY 

Ed  Wanjura-.. 


38.  225 


20,441 


42,  843 
42,082 
42,  076 
40,  841 
34,  771 
25,  798 


MONTAGUE  COUNTY 


MOORE  COUNTY 


21.242 


228,411 


MIDLAND   COUNTY 


30,204 


Alan  Splnks.. 

Jerome  Hoelscher 

Robert  Morgan 

R.  V.  Robinson 

Louie  Koonce 

Bob  Evans 

Carlos  Dusek 

E\igene  P.  Jones 

Forest  G.  Eggemeyer... 

A.  C.  Telnert 

Bobby  Howard 

Roy  D.  Jones  Est 

Roy  Graham 

Russel  E.  Jones 


45,  039 
39,  413 
33,  952 
28. 432 
26,  969 
25.948 
24.  246 
23.618 
23.215 
23, 084 
23.  074 
21.649 
20,621 
20,005 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 14)  .       379, 165 


mhjim  county 


Wllburn  E.  Beckhusen. 

Daniel   D.   McDanlel 

Calvin   Cobb 

Derwood    Cobb 

Darrel    Cobb 

Walter  Pyle 

Slavlk   Bros 

John  J.  Pagan 

Kenneth  O.  Willy.. 

Donny  R.  Heine 


40,  787 
40,  197 
37,  182 
35,  776 
31,845 
29. 839 
26.  275 
24.  049 
20.  172 
20.  164 


Total  payees  In  county  (10)  -       306.  286 


MILLS  county 
Charley  McLean 


20.443 


MITCHELL   COUNTY 


Gossetts.  Inc 

M.  &  S.  Agrl.  &  Livestock  Co.,  Inc. 

Marshall  Cator 

Rex  Hall,  Jr 

Schuman  Farms,  Inc 

Gordon   Taylor 

Hunt  Farms.  Inc 

Stringer  Farms,  Inc 

McMurry  Farms,  Inc 

D.   Rex  Langley 

Linda  &  Howard  Moore 

Jack  H.   Mills 

Durward  N.  Gamblin 

Harold  N.  Kelsling 

John  A.  McMurry,  Jr 

Gladwin  GUlispie 

Verdle  &  Lloyd  Beauchamp 

Cleve  &  Frederick  Rousser 

Carl  Beauchamp 

Paulus  Schroeter 

Arthur  B.  Stavlo 

H.  D.  Lewis 

J.  W.  Huff-- 

Arvel  A.  Perky 

Coleman  Agrietrprises,  Inc 

Thurman  E.  Fisher 

Joe  Cox 

Thomas  E.  Harbert 

Wells  Agricultural   Corp 

Brent  &  Sons  Ptrshp 

James  Tatum,  Jr 

Edward  L.  Stallwitz 

Earl  B.  Byrd. 

Triple  T.  Farms,  Inc 

Jimmy  C.  Stokes 

Edward  M.  Stallwitz 

A.  J.  Harris 

Joe   Schuman 

Jessie  Glynn  Burnett 

H.  D.  Men 

James  W.  Medford 

Nelson  E.  Burton 

Johnny  Lynn  Harris 

Arie  K.  Smith 

101  Ranch  Farm  Acct 

J.    W.    Brian 

Claude  Johnson  &  Son 

P.  F.  younger 

M.    D.    Jack    Bain 

Johnson  Trust 

Roy  Clark  &  Sons,  Inc 

Jimmy   Wells 

E.  C.  Britain,  Jr 

Chester  Rigdon 

John  H.  Goodwin 


26, 233 
25,989 
25, 989 
25,  972 
25.  788 
24.531 
24.  463 
24.  063 
23.  143 
22.  622 
20.  948 
20,  574 
20.  220 


D.  M.  Pieper 

J.  E.  Brown 

W.   H.  Narrell 

Travis  P.  Turner 

D.  M.  Smith 

Raymond  Watllngton. 

Wayne    Oliver 

Kenneth    Dockrey 

Hammond  and  Son — 

Mack  G.  Ritchey 

A.  K.  McCar'ey.  Jr... 

Warren    Anderson 

Curt  Shaw..- .- 

Chas.  N.  Stubblefleld. 

Linden    Solomon 

Foy    Webb 


46.  836 
43.  397 
43.  266 
40,612 
40,219 
38,  627 
36,  500 
33, 392 
32.  385 
32.  024 
31.436 
30.  989 
30.  204 
28.  648 
28.  442 
25,  407 


Total  payees  in  county 
(55)    


MOTLEY    COUNTY 

Alfred  Kenneth  Barton 

Allan  L.  Thomas- 

George  B.  Bowles 


Total  payees  in  county  (3). 

NAVARRO    COUNTY 

Drew   Gillen 

Robert  L.  Colquitt 

Jarvis  Paris  Murphy  Co.,  Inc 

Jimmy    Hooser 

Delma  Ray  Spence 


62,012 
60,  689 
58,  391 
52.  752 
52.  325 
52,  305 
48,  621 
44,625 
41,881 
40,  691 
39,  459 
39,318 
36,783 
35,448 
34,  553 
34,  146 
33,  968 
33,  757 
32,  699 
32,  677 
31.  189 
31.095 
30.911 
29.  653 
29. 175 
28.  253 
28,204 
27,  066 
26,  605 
26,  442 
26,  357 
25,  307 
25,  280 
25,  171 
25,  145 
25,  027 
24,  848 
24,  560 
24.  138 
23.  897 
23.  387 
23.  322 
23,011 
22,  765 
22,511 
22,  467 
22,  155 
21.880 
21.  824 
21.765 
20.  927 
20.  690 
20.  579 
20.  226 
20,048 


1,  732,  979 


35,  590 
21,  869 
20.  929 

78.  388 


36.  822 
31.098 
28.  828 
27,  935 
26,  886 


Total     payees     In     county 

(18)    462.104 


NOLAN  COUNTY 

D.  S.   Riggs 

Herbert  L.  Williams 

Max    Wright 

R.  B.  Pieper 

George  E.  Parrott 

Ray  Hendricks 

Clyde  H.  Ater 

Jerland  P.  Freeman 

Joe  G.  Williams 

Ronda  H.  Whorton 

Philip  V.  Haynes 

T.  D.  Young 

Melvin  D.  Daily 

R.  R.  Ranch 

Wendell  Kent 

Raymond  E.  Althof 

James  E.  Reed 

Clifford  C.  Etheredge 

Dean  D.  Alexander 

J.  B.  Cooper,  Jr 

Jesse  Faust 

Curtis   Riggs 

Harold  C.  Althof 

Mancle  T.  Pointer 

John  M.  Boston 

Alfred  P.  Henrichs 

Wilbert  H.  Althof 

Donald  A.  Menn 

L.  L.  Medlock,  Jr.  &  Son 

Veltie  E.  Turner 

Cecil  Mclntire 

Robert  T.  Dunlap 

Arlon  W.  Orman 

Ronald  E.  WUUams 


71,021 
62,410 
57,  371 
52, 846 
50,  836 
60,816 
44,886 
42, 301 
38,  882 
37,  358 
37, 146 
36, 835 
33,301 
31, 137 
30,  691 
29, 993 
28,  642 
28,640 
28,  061 
26,583 
25, 267 
25, 159 
25,  068 
24, 775 
23, 585 
22, 979 
22,  871 
22,  830 
21.200 
20.  892 
20. 521 
20,515 
20, 185 
20, 170 


Total     payees     In     county 

(34) 1,135,773 


NUECES   COUNTT 


Hale  &  Hale 

Harper    Farms 

Berta  C.  Cunningham,  Est- 

C.   A.   Lowman 

Roger    Whitmire 

W.  W.  Walton 

Randy  Farenthold 

W.    A.    Whitmire 

Barkley   Farms,   Inc 

C.  L.  Lehman 

Santa  Cruz  Farms 

W.  M.  Bevly 

Driscoll    Foundation 

Paschal   Farms 

Myrtle  E.  Cardwell 

Frank  Moravek,  Jr 

Mack  B.   Norris 

Alvln    McNair 

Clifton  E.  Frazler 

E.  M.  &  Cornie  Wilson,  Est. 

C.  C.   Albrecht 

J.   D.   Weaver 

J.    C.   Mayo 

W.  M.  Bevly,  Jr 

Leon  Bernsen 

J.   W.   Callaway 

Lynn    Dugger 

Perry  &  Company.. 

Bar  D  River  Ranch 

J.  N.  Gillls  &  Son 

Wright  Bros.  Farm 

Howze   Partnership 

Perry    Foundation 

H.   L.   Gillespie 

E.   H.   Kirkpatrick 


64,061 

62,  823 

44,538 

42.  115 

39,  976 

39,  359 

38, 453 

37,315 

35, 203 

34,  572 

34,  177 

33,  558 

31,254 

30,  207 

29.512 

29.  241 

28.  823 

28.  281 

28.  021 

27,  294 

27.  149 

26.  108 

25.  577 

25. 187 

24.  946 

24.  580 

24, 545 

24,  099 

23.486 

23.461 

23. 336 

22.  857 

22. 006 

21,927 

21.883 


July  27,  1972 

y.  W.  Hoepfner 

B.  I.  Barnes 

Eugene   Hellmann 

Alton  H.  Koennlng. 

Doyle  London 

A.  F.  Bartosch 

B.  L.  Garrett 

Robert  Callaway 

Melvin   McNair 

George   Rogge 

Lloyd  Morris 

Henrietta  C.  Crook. 

Total  payees  in  county  (47)  _  1 

OCHILTREE    COUNTY 

Bob   Urban 

Frank  Buzzard 

Jewell   Pearson 

James  Lair 

Dunnihoo   Timmons,   Inc 

Gerald  C.  Betty 

Earl  Leslie 

Charles  Morton  Share  Trust 

B.  H.  Holland  &  Son 

Phllo  Butler  and  Son 

H.  C.  BriUhart  &  Son 

Burger  and  Burger 

Alma  O.  Schaefer 

Davis  Co 

Thomason  Farm 

John  Melnders 

Total  payee«!  In  county  (10)  - 

OLDHAM    COUNTY 

George  B.  Doshier — 

Herman   Grusing 

Taylor  Brothers 

Vega  Land  Cattle  Co.,  Inc 

Charles  B.  Short 

E.  Duane   Allred 

Total  payees  in  county  (6)  - 

PARMER    COUNTY 

Clarence  Martin 

Dave  M.   Thompson 

Paugman  Farms.  Inc 

Bruce  Parr 

J.  T.  Ford 

Sloan   Osbom 

James  W.  Bamett 

J.  C.  Mills 

Banza  Boggess 

Verney  Towns 

Walter  R    Nabry 

Glenn  Phillips 

Fred  Burch 

Billy  L.  Marshall 

Ralph  W.  Shelton 

Roscoe  Q.  SUverthome 

J.  D.  Kirkpatrick 

Tom  Caldwell 

Edward  D.  Chit  wood.  Jr 

Herman  D.  Geriee 

Thomas  N.  Browning 

W.  O.  Chadwick 

Marston  G.  Mars 

Arlin  L.  Hartzog 

James  W.   Dixon 

Dean  McCallum 

Floyd  T.  Dyer 

Leroy  Johnson 

Thomas  D.  Ware 

Vernon   C.   Wlllard. 

Gene  Smith 

John  Renner 

R.  J.  Renner,  Jr 

Thomas  L.  Whaley 

David  Grimsley 

C.  L.  Mercer  &  Sons 

Clawson  Bldg.,  c/o  C.  Clark 

Richard  tt  Jerry  London 

Royce  O.  Welch 

Philip  c.  Weatherly 

Leonard  L.  Orlssom 

Billy  B.  Bourloa 

John  L.  Ray 

J.  A.  Rushing 
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21.662 
21.380 
21.  153 
20.890 
20.  776 
20, 748 
20, 659 
20,514 
20,215 
20,  117 
20,  073 
20,  056 


348, 163 


40,  080 
32,915 
31,315 
28,  466 
27,  854 
27,  795 
26,  634 
26,  522 
25,  777 
25,232 
24,281 
24,  035 
21.709 
21.310 
21.  159 
20.483 

425.566 


52.497 
41,  572 
25,613 
24.864 
24,  349 
23.635 

192.  530 


81.652 

65.537 

62,087 

59.517 

59.044 

61,236 

45.916 

42. 602 

42.  456 

42.  272 

41.270 

41.074 

40.  355 

40.  320 

39. 672 

39.666 

39.367 

37.433 

37.  003 

36,817 

35,  802 

36,641 

34,635 

34,407 

33,  882 

33,787 

33,  569 

33,  556 

33,  231 

33,038 

32,646 

32,  439 

32,318 

32.  278 

31.712 

31,462 

31.454 

31.341 

31.338 

81.140 

31. 134 

30. 761 

30.  571 

80.366 


BUI  St.  Clair 

Wyle  M.  Bullock 

C.  V.  Potts 

J.  G.  McFarland 

Walter  Kaltwasser 

James  M.  Proctor 

Daniel  L.  Carmichael 

Van  E.  Nichols 

Edwlnston  Clark 

Louis  L.  Welch 

Henry   Haseloff 

Melborn  C.  Jones 

M.  A.  Black 

J.  B.  Sudderth 

Jack  Moseley 

Lawrence  Jamerson 

Ellis  W.  Tatum 

Voges  &  Reisiger 

Billy  J.  Thorn 

Durward  K.  Bell 

Howard  N.  Hayes 

Donald  Christian 

J.  E.  Knight 

Raymond  K.  Schueler 

Ball  W.  Carthel-.- 

Jolin  W    Hand 

Troy  Christian 

W.  M.  Sherley 

Jerry  Pancher 

John  R.  Hays 

Robert  G.  Sparks 

Eddie  W.  Nickels 

Glyn  Hamilton 

A.  L.  Black 

Edwin  L.  Lide 

Don   Williams 

Woodrow   W.   Whitaker 

A.  A.  Allen 

Joe  F.  Blair 

Charles  Myers,  Jr 

Dalton  K.  Caffey 

Alphonse  L.  Reznik 

Stephen  L.  Struve 

Clarence  A.  Johnson 

Adolf  H.  Haseloff 

Max   Steinbock 

Virgil  Young 

Jim   R.    Daniel 

Grr.dy   W.   Sorley 

A.  Dargin  Kirk 

Fred  W.  Foster 

Monty  Barrett . 

Cole  Bros 

David  H.   Carson 

Norman  R.  Taylor 

William  S.  Ingram 

Don  B.  Sudderth 

J.  H.  Dunbar 

Curtis  W.  Murphree 

Oakley  D.   Stevenson 

Stan  Barrett 

Floyd  L.  Rector 

Joe    A.    Schilling 

Keith    Garner 

Gilbert  A.  Kaltwasser 

Walter  R.  Riethmayer 

Melvin  Southward 

Herbert   I.   HoweH 

R.  H.  Schueler  Est 

Bill  Brown 

Jlmmie  Heard 

Henry  L.  Ivy 

Jack   Smith 

Melvin  G.   Sachs 

R.  W.  Jones 

Thomas  W.   Beauchamp — 

J.  T.  Mayfleld 

Norman  C.  Sulser 

James    Ensor 


Total     payees     In     county 
(123)      - — 

PECOS  COUNTY 

Ralph  C.  Dickson 

W.  H.  Riley  ir 

Trans  Pecos  Parma,  Inc 

C.  and  C.  Parma 

Mike  A.  Burkholder 

A.  B.  Foeter 


30.331 

30.040 

29.558 

29.483 

29,097 

29.073 

29.016 

28.887 

28,  496 

28. 418 

27,  847 

27.  746 

27.276 

27,  269 

27.201 

26.  857 

26.  738 

26.718 

26.  285 

25,909 

25.764 

25.  582 

25.371 

25.  307 

25.  022 

24.  569 

24.430 

24.254 

24. 119 

24.091 

24.  039 

23.834 

23.  744 

23.637 

23.444 

23.  440 

23.384 

23.372 

23.238 

23. 197 

23.116 

22.  976 

22.  896 

22.  740 

22.723 

22.  704 

22.  585 

22.  526 

22.468 

22.441 

22.375 

22,  255 

22, 232 

22.226 

22.009 

21,  877 

21,862 

21,845 

21.  793 

21.660 

21,620 

21,437 

21,430 

21,229 

21.190 

21.035 

21.030 

21,002 

20.  958 

20. 839 

20,491 

20.482 

20.  439 

20.426 

20.412 

20.  389 

20.251 

20. 187 

20,  129 


3,616,158 


60, 674 
58,514 
68. 077 
57. 166 
65,  163 
M.SOO 


Harrell  and  Harrell 

David  C.  McAteer 

Lakeside  Farms 

Bennie  J.  Emerson 

W.  L.  Kington 

Luther  C.  HoUaday 

Glen  J.  Ellis 

Marshall  G.  Nevill --- 

Albert  J.  Hoelscher 

Clark   Bros.,   Inc 

Allison  Ranch  Co.. 

Larry   E.   Kington 

Clarence  A.   Stephan 

Harrall  and  Marable 

Andrew  J.  Sitton,  Jr 

Carpenter  Farms.  Inc 

Clint  Ellis  Owens 

Richardson  Farms -. 

Rose  Ranch  Co 


Total 
(25) 


payees     in     county 


25795 

44,746 
44.451 
41.678 
39.591 
38.  830 
38.  708 
3S.243 
32.  691 
32.  080 
29.  629 
26.  401 
26.  145 
23.025 
22.615 
22.581 
22.394 
21.  898 
21.6:3 
21.443 


931.139 


POTTER  COUNTY 


C.  B.  Emeny. 
E.  B.  Pite 


34.098 
20.440 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .         64. 538 


PRESnjlO    COUNTY 

Valley  Farms  Co 

Charles  Spencer. 


37.277 
36.  495 


Total  payees  in  county  (2).         73.772 


RANDALL    COUNTY 

Eldon  Durrett  Trusts 

Earnest  L.  Bamett 

Jack  R.  C.  Vincent 

Simon  G.  Elliott 

W.  T.  Smot.  Jr 

Pete  E.  Fischbacher 

John  A.  Williams --- 

Robert  C.  Sims  &  Sons 

Elliott   Bros - -. -- 

Gilbert  Irlbeck 

Johnny   Sluder 

Fred  Fegel 

Paul  Schnlederjan 

Clinton  Glenn 

D.  L.  Allison 

Howard  Fuqua - 

Northrup    Farms --- 


43. 528 
33.  774 
31.001 
29.452 
27.  985 
27.  298 
27.294 
26.  699 
25.  933 
25.  865 
24.  843 
24,  567 
24.  299 
22.522 
22.3'?9 
21.888 
20.992 


Total  payees  in  county  (17).       460.  289 


REAGAN    COUNTY 

Alfred  J.  Schwartz 

John  Gregory  Powell.- - 


33.663 
24.610 


Total  payees  In  county  (2).         58,273 


RED    RnXR    COUNTY 

First  American  Farm,  Inc 

John  M.  Ward 

Kenneth  M.  AUen 

Doug   Alsobrook 


43.811 
41.704 
24,  134 
20.680 


Total  payees  in  county  (4)  -       130.  329 


REEVES  COUNTT 

L.   G.   Worsham 

Dingier  Farms.  Inc — ; 

W.  A.  Sullivan j. 

Jack   Duke ' 

Loy  Kilgore 

Joe  Lee  McMahon 

Kenneth  Llndemann 

W.  W.  Hill... 

Ray   Kesey 

Ted  Llndemann 

T.  J.  Wilson 

Coy  Praley 

Charles  A.  Welnacht 

wmiam  R.  Ramsey—. 

a.  G.  Passmore 

C.  J.  Kesey 

Frank  Bounds — 

Bobbr  Rogera 


109.445 
79.  609 
66.  472 
64.  306 
62. 660 
61.  672 
59.  605 
59.  398 
58.252 
56.  996 
56.014 
66.  423 
66.  419 
56,382 
66,370 
66.147 
65.698 
M,341 


25796 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


i971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Texas.    Reeves    County — Continued 

R.   E.  Roberts 55,182 

J.  R.  Clark. 55,182 

Bachec,  Inc... 54,915 

Robert  G.  Worsham 54,714 

Reetex  Farms.  Inc 54,  174 

Pecos  P  and  C  Co..  Inc 52.  873 

West  Texas  P.  C.  A 51,  827 

Red  Bird  Farms 51,794 

Jack  O.  Nutter —  43,614 

L.  M.  Jones- 43.614 

Dale    Toone 43.350 

W.  W.  Clem - 42.487 

Hoefs  Farms.  Inc 41,995 

Don  Welnacht - —  41.058 

W.  T.  Lattner.  Jr - ---  40,421 

Peppy  McKinney —  39,716 

Chrlstelle  Mills 39,659 

Paul  C.  Davidson 39,384 

A.  J.  Broyles -—  36.199 

J.  T.  McKinney 35,  973 

B.  V.  Shaw— 34.861 

H.  R.  Hudson.  Jr 34.550 

David  D.  Davis 33.964 

Jerry   Jenkins 33.448 

We»t  Texas  Farm  Co 33.  291 

Cherry  Draw  Co 33,  155 

C.  S.  Hess  and  Son 32.836 

Cherry  Creek  Farm 31.778 

Chocolate  Plats  Farm  Co 31.251 

Raymond    Beauchamp 30.980 

Charles    Spence 30.737 

Garland  Derword  Rowe 30.457 

Evans  Butler 30,346 

Clem  Crowley- 30,084 

R.  V.  Turnbough 30,025 

Broyles  Pecos  Farm 28,  649 

Jack  Davis 27,601 

James  L.  Sears - 27,329 

A.  J.  Carpenter 27,281 

Ennls  B.  Tudor -  25,552 

W.  B.  Evans 25,402 

Robert  M.   Owen 25,354 

h.  M.  Collier 24,  4«1 

Tom   Passmore 24,348 

J.  8.  Wofford- 24,241 

Hermosa  Farms,  Inc 24,090 

Robert  R.  Butler. 24,090 

CharUe  Taylor 23,  529 

Louis  D.  McNeil 22,665 

Herbert  H.  Toone 22, 134 

Roy   Blahosky 21.394 

B.  C.  Kesey - 20.975 

Herman  Blppes -  20.261 

Coy  Nichols 20,  155 

Total  payees  In  county  (72) .  2,  987,  535 

RETUGIO    COUNTY 

Voges  and  Boenlg 35,248 

G.   H.   Prazler 28,572 

Bartmann    Farms 25.500 

Roger  Williams 23.823 

David  Zabel 23.338 

R.   L.   Shaw 21.460 

W.  F.  Abney --  21,135 

J.  C.  Ermls 20,  984 

T.  G.  and  R.  L.  Jackson- 20,951 

Virginia  H.  Tatton— 20.  768 

Charles  J.  Schlndler 20.716 

Total     payees     In     county 

(11) -  262.495 

ROBEKTS  COUNTY 

W.  R.  Holland 25.068 

ROBERTSON  COUNTY 

Coodlands  Farms.  Inc 62.737 

Vence    Corpora 60.077 

John  C.  Relstlno -  68,  939 

Sam  Degella  Sr. -. -  56.  807 

James  H.  Jones 56.741 

Pauline  Doremus 54,464 

Ned  Fachorn.. 54,133 

John  W.  NlgUazzo,  Jr -  53.  560 

John  W.  NlgUazao... 53.548 

Sam  Destefano.. 52,114 


Gathan   Relstlno 

Fred  J.  Ferrara 

Ross    Cash 

Joe  Relstlno  Estate 

T.  D.  Wilson 

Joe  Scarplnato 

Michael  Muse 

Leon  Anthony  Denena 

Frank  Sam  Lorla 

Anthony  L.  Scamardo 

Frank  B.  Seale  Estate 

3  D  Farm  &  Ranch 

Pete  L.  Scamardo 

Luke  Scamardo 

Ben    Perrone 

Louise    Muse 

Joe  Cotropia 

Joe  &  Matt  Salvaggio 

Joe  L.  CoUette 

Frank   Destefano 

A.  R.  Albrecht 

Total     payees     In     county 
(31)    

ROCKWALL    COUNTY 

A.  R.  Seabolt,  Jr 

Henry  Zollner 

Carlton  D.  CUnard 

Charles  W.  Holt... . — 

Marvin    Goodwin 


Total  payees  In  county  (5). 


RUNNELS  COUNTY 

Bennle  W.  Wilde 

Melvln  R.  WllUams--- 

L.  P.  Schwertner 

Harvey  E.  Gully 

Dalton  C.  Lacy 

Newman  E.  Smith 

Walter  B.  Adaml 


Total  payees  in  county  (7) 

RUSK  COUNTY 

Otho  Morris 

SAN    PATRICIO    COUNTY 

Heirs  ot  Jos.  F.  Green 

Vahlslng  Christina  Corp 

Donald  B.  Home 

H.  G.  Ritchie,  Jr 

Williams  &  Burkhardt 

R.  E.  Hart 

Floyd  Webb,  Jr 

H.  G.  Ritchie,  Est 

Adams  Brothers 

Thomas  Touchstone 

J.  D.  Patrick,  Jr 

W.   O.   Hart 

George    J.    Ermis 

Daniel  P.  Moore 

Martin    Schneider 

Jackson  &  Stripling 

Charles  H.  Mayo.. 

Stanley    Webb.    HI 

Thomas  Ardel  SetUff 

O.  L.  Gorbet 

R.  C.  Dillon.- 

Chester  B.  Brittaln 

Homer  C.  Easterwood 

T.  D.  ThreadglU.  Jr 

K.  G.  McKamey  Est 

W.  L.  Shelburne.  Jr 

Cecil    Hart 

Q.  M.  Friday.  Jr 

Mercer  I.  Ivey 

Ploerke   Bros 

John   H.   Schmalstleg 

Ray  Troup 

C.   L.   Mayo 

J.   M.   Edmondson 

Roots  and  Roots 

Beyer  Bros 

David    Bevly.. 

W.  C.  McDanlel 

W.  D.  Miller  Farm 

Howard  H.  Webb 

Irvln   Hart 


—  SENATE  July  27,  1972 

61.471     Dehnlsch    Bros 22.599 

51.293     Taft   Morrow 22,591 

50.  542     Albert  Kastner 22. 161 

46,999     Edwin   Schneider 21,816 

45,718     Clyde  C.  Mayo 21.685 

40,079     Woodrow    Hart 21.421 

36.106     Arlen  Glen  Jostes 21.277 

34.044     D.    Randolph   Rachal 20,878 

31,946     Charlie  F.  Spiekerman 20,370 

30,610     Hattie  Bell  Ferguson 20,334 

30.387     Glenn     Dorris 20,171 

30.248      U.E.Ray 20,103 

27.891      Stanley  Webb,  Jr 20,073 

27.818     Loree    Svadlenak 20,001 

26,  444  . 

25. 271  Total     payees     In     county 

25.135  (55)    1,635,489 

24. 879  -^ 

24.  184  SAN    SABA    COUNTY 

23.  270      Owen  Brothers  Cattle  Co 41, 517 

22,831  ==== 

SCHLEICHER    COUNTY 

1  97n  91R4     James  L.  Powell 31,687 

^•^'^•^°2^     Virginia  Bruton —  23,643 

Total  payees  in  county  (2).  55,330 

30, 247  ^=== 
26,  747 

23,  330  SCURRY   COUNTY 

on'?«      C.  A.  Daugherty 60,230 

•^"-  ^■^°      Billy  Huddleston.- 62,326 

121  519      DonWUls.—     42.473 

^■^^■''^"      GranvUle  E.  Chorn 40,431 

J.  B.   Autry 37,994 

Clements  Bros 37,333 

33,890     Jerry  Gannaway— 32,862 

23,840     Mozell  Roggensteln- 32,601 

23,782      Wayne   Key 32,069 

23,697      o.  L.  Wall - 31,020 

23. 106     Terry  Nachllnger 30, 171 

22,229      Max  Von  Roeder— 29,572 

22,137      Ray  Herring 28,980 

Forest  Hess 27,399 

172,881      Glenn  Foster 26,350 

—     Ernest    Schattel-- - 25,092 

J.  H.  Stansell  &  Son 24,876 

31,400     R.  J.  Kubena 24.024 

Henry  G.  Gafiford - 23.  813 

Billy  J.  Voss 23,378 

_,  „--      Jackie  D.  Nachllnger— 22,677 

Z.^a      Emll  Schattel  Est 22.156 

=n«S      R.  L.  Drum 21,634 

t°'2?'     Horace    Shlfflett 20,617 

52' 21?     Doyle  Wemken 20,194 

*2'Ii?      J.  W.  Byrd- 20,049 

39:972      °^^    ^y'*"' -__20^ 

37'  184  '^°**'  payees  In  county  (27) .  810, 268 

^^  ^^*  SHACK^jffMR)    COUNTY 

34744      Robert  L.  Reves,  Sr — 22,804 

34  497      Kenneth  Hansen 22,031 

32  964 

32' 588  Total  payees  In  county  (2)--  44,835 

32'.  175  ===== 

3  J    j^g2  SHERMAN    COUNTY 

31.346      Jimmy   Cluck 116.362 

30,497      R.  M.  Buckles  Est 46,815 

28,983      Wood  B.  Craig 38.323 

28.464      Jack  Hell 37,423 

28.337  Monroe  Bros 35,549 

28.155      Jesse  C.  Cooper 35,345 

28,038      Elmo   Portenberry 35,326 

27!  706      McClellan  &  McClellan 35,050 

27,694      Ezra  P.  Flsk 34,016 

27,425      Stratford  Peed  Yards,  Inc 33,224 

26.338  Dietrich    &    Gurley 33,080 

26  070      Dean  G.  Cluck 31.269 

25  927     Dick  Dlehl 31.160 

25.' 445      Wallace  N.  Brldwell -— -  30.524 

25  444     Wallace  Corse 30.498 

25  176      Orland  Lasley 30.410 

24' 771      Halle   Bros 29.937 

24' 616      Sam  R.  Cluck 29,262 

24  232     Helen  Buckles  Est 29,241 

23!  807      Wendell    Stacy 28,451 

23!  713      Everett   Bros 28,238 

23' 098      Leroy    Roblson 28,028 

22' 860     Huber  R.  Tlllery 27,571 

32  658      Pat  Holt.. 26,817 


July  27,  1972 

Arthur  E.  Judd 

Cartrlte   Bros 

Walter  Lasley  &  Sons,  Inc 

Bill  Reed • 

Ronald  F.  Engelbrecnt 

William  B.  Murrell 

Luther  Browder ■ 

Schafer  &  Schafer. 

Arnold  B.  Morris 

Frank  Berry.  Jr 

R.  J.  Cluck... 

Bill  &  Glenn  Reed 

Bert  Steffens 

S.  S.  Land  &  Cattle  Co 

Bob  Donald  Evans 

Spurlock  Bros 

Olen    Branham 

Paul  Chesmer 

John  Bain ^ 

Mrs.  Latimer  Murfee 

Total     payees     In     county 
(44)    —  ■ 

STARR   COUNTY 

James  L.  Sheerln 

Valley  Onions,  Inc 

Charles  Roos  III 

H.  L.  Conger 

R.  S.  Margo -• 

John  A.  Shuford 

Robert  M.  Sheerln. -. 

Total  payees  in  county  (7). 

STERLING    COUNTY 

W.  N.  and  L.  R.  Reed.- 

Plavy  E.  Davis 

Smith  Brothers 

Claude  Collins,  Jr— - 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) 

STONEWALL  COUNTY 

Jim  Rowland.  Jr 

SUTTON   COUNTY 

Sonera  Research  St 

W.  L.  Morrlss 

Mayer    Rousselot 

Pred  T.  Earwood  Est 

Thomas  A.  Morrlss  Sons 

Headquarters  Ranch 

Duke  Wilson 

W.  L.  Miers 

Total  payees  In  county  (8) 


SWISHER   COUNTY 

Warner  Raid 

B.  Raymond  Evans 

Jack  D.  Loring 

Tyline  N.  Perry 

S.  A.  Barrett 

Paul  Hays 

J.  L.  Francis 

Lloyd  M.  Hale 

John  N.  Simpson,  Jr 

Corliss  H.  Currie 

Fowler  E.  McDanlel — 

L.  G.  Mahagan 

Daryl  R.  Dixon 

H.  O.  Thompson 

Nelson  Borchardt 

T.  C.  Measles 

Hoyet   Burnam 

James  Cruce 

W.  E.  Thurman 

J.  Larry  Nelson 

Buck  Garrett 

J.  D.  Herndon 

Warren  Lee  Bell 

Otis  Harman 

James  W.  Cox 

Donald  Thompson 

Andrew  Price 

Koy  V.  Benefleld 

Ray    Reiss 

Morgan  Sturgess 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


26, 131 
25,843 
25.  294 
25,271 
25.  054 
24,  850 
24,  390 
24,  345 
24,  131 
23,  607 
23.  252 
22.  159 
21,909 
21,  885 
21,831 
21,  820 
21,779 
21,725 
21,567 
21,064 


r 

.  1,329. 

826 

58, 

414 

57, 

983 

56. 
32, 

660 
221 

22. 

537 

20. 

760 

20, 

643 

.   269, 
32, 

218 
332 

23, 

766 

23 

563 

23 

515 

.   203 

176 

34 

348 

128 

891 

42 

135 

33 

695 

24 

063 

23 

B68 

21 

.504 

21 

,011 

20 

.031 

Tulla  Peed  Lot,  Inc 

Uoyd  C.  Miller 

Claude  P.  Harris 

Jack  G.  Foster 

Glenn  Terrell 

Felix  J.  Boston 

Curtis  Latham 

D.  E.  McEachern 

Lloyd   Glenn 

Paul  D.  Miller 

James  B.  Cox 

Dr.  Wm.  B.  Childress--. 

Melvin  Young 

Verlon    Watson 

Jack  Thompson 

B.  J.  Holland-  — 

A.  Emmet  Plttman 

R.  W.  McClure 

Lonnle  G.  Todd 

Jim  Doan 

L.  L.  Armor 

August  C.  Falkenberg-. 

Victor  Martin 

Jake  Jones 

Wylie  A.  Byrd 

Eugene  Searsy 

Leo  W.  Poster 

Bobby  Slsemore 

A.  D.  Lee 

Don  A.  Nelson 

Glenn  Jolly 

John    Hays 

H.  T.   Copeland 

Albert  M.  Stelnfath 

L.  G.  George 

Prank  Klker 

Estle    Haught 

Allen  Glenn 

William  P.  Hlnton 

Henry   Hinton 

Cone  W.  Johnson 

Newt  Redmon 

Hugh  R.  Poage 

Dayle   Culwell 

Earl  Hillman 

Poster    Parker 

Joe  L.  Byrd 

James    Vineyard 

John  Spilman 


Total     payees     in     county 
(79)     


TAYLOR   COUNTY 


Lawlis  Y.  Sipe.. 
Ted    McAninch. 


314,998 


105.683 
74. 326 
63.  896 
60.  112 
51.523 
51.362 
50,261 
49.  744 
48,  504 
46,455 
41,737 
40,  850 
39,  161 
39,  077 
37,079 
36.  066 
35.  835 
35,  064 
33,  096 
31,317 
31.090 
30.  891 
30,  092 
30.  023 
29.  997 
29,726 
29,  672 
29,  477 
28,  635 
28,  533 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  -    77,  755 


TERRELL   COUNTY 


Jack  and  Roy  Deaton. 

Herbert   Brown 

Bell  &  Kenney 

Harrison  Bros 

R.  S.  L.  &  C.  Inc 

Jack  Rlggs 

Roger  Rose 


Total  payees  in  county  (7).       192,437 


TERRY    COUNTY 


Muldrow   Farms 

Bonard   Stlce 

T.  B.  Benson 

Howard  Hurd 

Graham   Swain 

Poster  Gin  FM 

Charlie  Caswell 

Robert    Baumgardner- 

Harry   Slice 

Norman  Caswell 

Charles  Ray  Smith. .- 

Olane  Caswell 

Tommy  Winn — 

W.  A.  Fulford 

L.  L.  Bauta 

Pat  Ramseur- -. 

M.  H.  Wagner- 

Robert  E.  Smith 

D.  A.  Kelly 


David  Auburg 

H.  J.  &  S.,  Inc 

J.  W.  Hawkins 

John  Shirley  et  al 

M.  E.  Hlnson 

Keith  Vandlvere— 

Dan  A.  Day 

W.  C.  Cabe-- — 

Don  C.  Day 

Doyle    Moss --. 

H.  L.  King 

James  F.  Turner 

Robert  Beasley 

Davis   Beasley 

Leon    Clark 

S.  M.  Dill.. 

Troy  Phillips.. 

Doyle  Hargrove 

W.  M.  Hunter 

Rufus   Dill 

Milton  Addison 

Melton  Briscoe,  Jr 

Loyd  W.  Yowell 

D.  S.   Carroll 

N.  R.  Marchbanks.  Jr 

Kenneth  Purtell 

George  Weiss 

Forrest  D.  Spencer 

G.   I.   Stmms 

Rex  Wilkes 

Mack   Wilmeth 

Donald  Hancock 

J.  Frank  Jones 

Carter  Farms.  Inc 

Joe   Joplin 

Dell  Jordan 

J.  C.  Chambers 

W.  Wayne  Lewis 

Herman  Wheatley.  Jr 

C.  A.  Winn 

J.  V.  Riley 

Jess   McWherter 

J.  W.  Chrlstesson 

Billy    McCallister 

G.  W.  Henson,  Jr 

Billy  R.  Jones 

Bill  W.  Blackstock 

C.  R.  Farrar 

Odell  L.  Lowe 

Art  W.  Adair 

Tom  -^dams 

Travis  Farms.  Inc 

Val  Garner 

Carl  Hogue 

Cletus   Floyd 

James  J.  Martin 

M.  H.  Ratliff... 

Harold   Foster 

Hubert  Henson 

Doyle  Neighbors 

Ray  Gober 

T.  J.  Chrlstesson 

Thomas  J.  Webb 

Dale   Andrews 

James  G.  Davis 

David   Turnbough 

R.  R.  McNiel 

Homer  Causseaux 

Robert  E.  Llles 

Clarence  Faught 

L.  R.  Gober 

Truman   Ha^^ 

62.987     Billy  Tlmmons 

62.  783     Q  M.  Newsom 

61,856     J.A.Webb. 

61.114     G.  W.  Dill 

60.229     Joe  W.  Grimes.. 

59.  536     jacky  G.  Bench 

59.203     Tatum   Farms 

57.  181      c.  S.  Carroll 

55,252     R.L.Burnett 

54.376     C.  J.  Palls.  Jr 

54.029     Larry  D.  Sims 

53.739     W.  L.  Stephens 

53.629     Homer  C.  Barron 

52.694     D.  L.  Adcock 

52.364     Melvin    Carroll 

50.815     L.  M.  Williams 

49.971     Kermitt  Shults 

48.431     Geo.  L.  Sullivan,  Jr 

48,484  R.O.Webb 


27,  994 
27,  914 
27.846 
27, 769 
27,  382 
26,  976 
26, 581 
26,  539 
26,227 
26,  222 
26,  168 
25,  749 
25.  659 
25.  290 
25.  092 
24. 982 
24.  374 
24.  258 
24. 187 
24.  182 
23.  980 
23.  440 
23.031 
22.902 
22. 817 
22.  786 
22.  766 
22.  608 
22.588 
22.  532 
21,940 
21,828 
21.  823 
21.770 
21.593 
21.232 
21.  116 
21.042 
21.006 
20.  959 
20,951 
20.916 
20.  "-OS 
20.  688 
20.614 
20.  546 
20.  255 
20.  158 
20.  120 


2.419,675 


42.346 
35.  409 


45.  072 
34.358 
25.  324 
23,  302 
23,  090 
20,  847 
20,444 


25797 

48,286 
48, 140 
47,811 
46, 769 
45,729 
45,  069 
44.514 
43.858 
43.  067 
42.  891 
42.  872 
42.  845 
42.  670 
42.  386 
41.291 
40.  414 
39.612 
39.  487 
39.217 
38.934 
38.415 
37,323 
36.  975 
36.  452 
36.217 
35.  197 
34.  720 
34.644 
34.  029 
33.  848 
3 J. 687 
33.  687 
33.  387 
33.  159 
32.  930 
32.  598 
32.071 
31,846 
31,646 
31,430 
31,285 
31,038 
30.  920 
30.  789 
30.  736 
30.  599 
30.  470 
30.  470 
30.  468 
30,  263 
30.  182 
29.  752 
29.414 
29.  119 
28.814 
28.  739 
28.  677 
28.  648 
28.432 
28.315 
28.  299 
28.066 
27.  991 
27.809 
27.  749 
27.544 
27.  450 
27.  383 
27.  065 
26.  844 
26.  401 
25.  902 
25.  693 
25.  585 
25.551 
25.  304 
25.217 
25.  154 
25.  040 
24.  996 
24.  742 
24.  444 
24.434 
24.391 
24.311 
24.  208 
24.  039 
23.  963 
23,  877 
23,  871 
23,  822 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  S20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Texas,  Terry  County — Continued 

L.  P.  Joplln 23,643 

R.  D.  Jones.  Jr - 23.604 

Burton  P.  Poehee 23,600 

Brown    Parms 23,685 

Edward  L.  Jordan 23,  532 

Graves  Nelson 23.300 

Merlin  Speed —  -  23,943 

O.  C.  Cattle  Co.,  Inc 22,  865 

Tommy    Brashears 22,  668 

L.  T.  Rettmann.. - 22.  421 

Donald  Currle. — -  22.271 

M.  W.  Baccus 22,  201 

Edward  L.  McCutcheon 22.002 

Oene  Newsom 21,990 

James  E.  Thurman 21,948 

J.  D.  Oliver 21,785 

Bill  Keesee 21.706 

Truett  Plache... 21,657 

Ralph   Spam 21,483 

J.  W.  Laslter - 21.265 

R.  H.  Clementa - -—  21.256 

Raymond  Vardeman 21, 137 

Hugh  Clark 20,995 

Pred  H.  Turner— 20.  905 

J.  V.  OUllam— 20.768 

Leroy    Jeter.— - 20.712 


VAI.  VKBDB    COTTITTT 

W.  H.  Wardlaw 

Hutto  Brothers 

Kelly   Ranch 

Davenport  Brothers 

Double  R  Ranches 

Charlie  F.  Hinds 

Jim  Bob  Altlzer 

Continental  Ranch  Co 


20.613 
20.608 
20,  562 


Don  Martin 
Earl    Caswell 

J.  O.  Parrar 

Billy  Yeatts 20,544 

Jimmy  Pendergrass 20,609 

B.  O.  Nutt.  Jr 20,480 

Gary  McCalltster 20,442 


M.  R.  Paddack. 

Victor  Watts. 
Cecil  Co  wan. - 
DennlB  Olvens,  Jr. 


20,416 
20. 401 
20.  353 
20.316 


J.  W.  Cooper --         20.161 


Monroe  Rowden. 


20.025 


Total     payees     in     county 

(149)    4,  844,  733 


TOM  CRBEi*  cotmrr 


B.  R.  Weatherford 

Dewey  Parmer,  Jr 

Edwin  J.  Wilde .- 

C.  M.  Arrott 

Fenton  A.  Wilde. 

BlU    Pfluger 

Blpple  Brothers  Part. 

A.  Phlnney,  Jr 

Richard  Book - 

Leon  Klesllng 

Lewis  R.  Runlon 

Dorval  D.  Lee... 

Robert  Lee  Vldler 

Jimmy   Brenek 

Edwin  A.  Book 

Otto  W.  Dlerschke 


Total     payees     in     county 
(16) — 

TRAVIS   COXTNTT 

WUburn    Burklund 

Clyde  Lundgren 

Fred  Lundgren,  Jr 


Total  payees  In  county  (3). 

UPTON    COUNTY 


44,  96S 
33,578 
32,  274 
30,  467 
30,  021 
29,  685 
27,  522 
27,024 
26,889 
25,  946 
23,  871 
23. 398 
23, 105 
22.066 
21,406 
20,  600 


442, 716 


36.  724 
27,  743 
20,047 


UTALDE   COD  NTT 

Dolph  Briscoe.  Jr 

Elizabeth  Raney 

Jesse  Raney 

Harvey  Quiley  &  Son 

Ed  Young. 


66,  175 
46,  387 

37,  419 
31,566 
29,965 
24,  197 
22. 274 
20,915 


Total  payees  In  county  (8) .       267,  898 


VAN   ZANDT    COUNTT 

Thurman  J.  Miles 


30, 849 


VICTORIA    COUNTY 

William  B.  Bayer 


32.  503 


WALJCEB    COUNTY 

Texas  Dept.  of  Corr 


150,  236 


WARD    COUNTT 

Bluford  A.  Thornton 

W.  I.  Winter 


84,  514 


23.714 
22,  759 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) . 


46, 473 


WHARTON    COUNTY 


Wendel.  Inc 

W.  D.  McMillan.— 

M&halitc  Bros 

Nllson    Farms 

Lawrence  Petersen. 

R.  D.  WUliams 

lAwrence  Nilson — 

Ralph  Petersen 

Heyne    Brothers 

Curtis  H.  Jensen.. 


41.588 
37.  386 
31,  106 
28,  537 
28,504 
26,778 
25,400 
25,  178 
24,  073 
23,403 


Total  payees  in  county  ( 10)  .       291,  953 


WHEELER    COUNTY 

J.  M.  Tindall .- 

Raymond  Moore 

A.  W.  Burrell 

W.  W.  Aaron 


29,  568 
21,451 
21,  329 
20,315 


Total  payees  in  county  (4)  .         92,  663 


WICHITA    COUNTY 

Montgomery  &  Crumpler 

H.  C.  Preston  Est 

Rayford  Young 


34,  347 
24,  530 
22,  859 


Total  payees  in  county  (3) . 

WILBARGER   COUNTY 

W.  T.  Waggoner  Trust  Est 

John  H.  Turner 

Roy  W.   Judd 

Robert  H.   Belew 

J.    C.    Rigglns 

Robert  H.  Belew,  Jr 

J.  W.  Overton 

Curtis  A.  Graf 

Jack  Lee  McMichael 

Maj-shall   K.    Berry 

Sam  Judd,  Jr 

Lorene  and  H.  B.  Dockery 


81,736 


Total     payees     In     county 
(12)    -. 


E.  P.  Noelke  Ranch  Co 26,145 

Robert   Latzel 24,801 

Ray  B.  Barrett,  Jr 23,  879 

Total  payees  in  county  (3)  -  74.  825 


WILLACY   COUNTY 


52.544 
32.402 
23,367 
22,  752 
22,048 


Bxirger  Bros 21,346 

Total  payees  in  county  (6)  -      174, 459 


D.   E.  Morrow 

B.  W.  Kirsch 

Sebastian  Cotton  &  Grain. 

Adele  M.  Schmidt- - 

K.  L.  Morrow 

S  &  S  Seed 

Funk  Farms,  Inc 

Jerry  Punk 

Tommy  Funk 

Wayne    Labar 

Alden  Johnson 

James    Whitfield 

Chester  A.   Johnson 

Yturrla   Farms 

Vassberg  Broe 


Lagerstam  Parms,  Inc 

Willamar  Parms,  Inc 

W.  Don  Stone 

A.  C.  Durivage 

Curtis  L.  Roberts 

D.  C.  &  Ted  Parham,  Ptns. 

Weldon    Haynes 

J  &  L  Pi-opertles 

Swanberg  Twins 

John    Wreden 

A.  J.  Shewmaker 

Virgil    D.    Oakes 

G.  M.  &  C.  Ring 

G.  F.  McOee  &  Sons 

Lloyd  M.  Funk 

Monty   Stewart 

D.  V.  &  J.  T.  Mayo  Ptns... 

James  M.  Lucas 

Fred  Klostermann 

Brite    Hart 

J.    A.    Pennington 

Paul  Meers 

Cooley    Farms 

Chas.  Wetegrove  Co 

Hoot  Farms 

Thomas  J.  Rains 

D.  B.  MacAllister 

D.  Seltzer 

Clarence  R.  Anderson 

Chester  Hart 

Leland   Harris 

M.  B.  Bourne,  Jr 

Donald    Florence 


40,565 

38,944 

36.  894 

36, 487 

35, 866 

34,713 

33, 134 

32.700 

30,915 

30,  111 

30.  035 

29,  962 

26, 768 

26,  163 

25,  367 

24,545 

24,002 

23,530 

23,068 

22,  791 

22.  467 

22,  402 

22,  357 

22,  024 

21,463 

21,343 

21,311 

20,  731 

20,658 

20,448 

20,440 

20,  295 

20,  048 


72,830 
38,  474 
33,736 
29,  866 
29.104 
28,  895 
22.  732 
21.535 
21,313 
21,  156 
20,  432 
20.318 


360.381 


67.300 
67.  037 
65,272 
62.311 
61.490 
60. 240 
54.  996 
54. 157 
54. 156 
52,  631 
52.515 
45.197 
44,187 
42.775 
42.  380 


Total  payees  in  county  (48) .  1,  709, 191 


WILLIAMSON    COUNTY 

StUes  Farm  Foundation 

Ed  Carlson,  Jr 

Telander  Bros 

Billy    Txirner 


42,337 
25,223 
23,193 
22,  300 


Total  payees  in  county  (4).       113,053 


YOAKUM    COUNTY 


Wheeler   Robertson 

Alton  Billings 

Grady  Warren 

Bill    Moore 

Tommy   Billings 

Darwin     Hobbs 

T.  A.  Hicks 

Olen  Edwards 

Phil  Addison 

John   Avara 

Thurman    Skalns 

Truett  F.  Jones 

E.  B.  Hicks 

Tom  Warren,  Jr 

Bob    Loe 

Tekell  Farms  &  Gaylon  Tekell. 

Don  Thrash 

R.  O.  Hartman 

I.  W.  Bailey 

Mont   Hamm 

James  W.  Warren 

Louis   Eubanks 

Bobby  Bailey 

Robert  A.  Long 

W.  R.  Nelson 

C.  O.  Head 

Wendell    Norman. 


66,  535 
65,  335 
63,  229 
62,  232 
59,  739 
59, 672 
59,395 
67, 339 
54,  815 
50,403 
45,  566 
44. 133 
43,087 
42,  408 
41,994 
41,311 
40,659 
38.011 
37.836 
35.395 
34.504 
33,  001 
32,660 
32,  485 
30,  828 
30,580 
29,434 


Billy   J.    Smith 28.776 


C.  Loran  Gayle. 

L.  D.  Hamm.  Jr 

Robert  Hamm 

Raymond   Craln — 

W.  M.  Nelson 

Yoakum  Farm  Co. 

Dallas  Brewer 

T.  A.  Elmore 

T.  D.  Roberts. 


28,692 
28.446 
27.  970 
26.  845 
26.  552 
26,  104 
25.  928 
25.  747 
25.702 


Donald  Ray  Lackey 24.987 


Earl  Kiser. 


24.854 


Rayford  E.  Bearden 23,  646 


23.115 
J.L.  Hyde. 22.699 


Dan  Beck. 


E.  O.  Winkles. 
Don  Williams. 
Morris  Lowe.. 
Alvin    Joiner.. 


22.  113 
22.  084 
21,840 
21,627 
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Billy  Winn 

Homer  T.  Sudderth. 

W.  C.  WUmeth 

A,  O.  Bearden 

C.  C.  Perkins 

C,  R.  Tucker 


21.237 
21,131 
20,  549 
20.  532 
20,464 
20,361 


WASATCH   COUNTT 

Smith  Lamb  Producers 25, 189 

Bert  T.  Coleman 23,497 

Robert  P.  Clyde 20,  229 


Total     payees     In     county 
(52) 1. 


Total  payees  in  county  (3)- 

WASHINGTON   COUNTY 


68,  915 


834,687     E.  J.  Graff. 


42,  353 


rOUNO   COUNTY 

F.  Dwight  Hamilton,  Jr 


ZAVALA    COUNTY 


Norment  Foley 

Mayfalr  Minerals 

Malcolm  A.  Maedgen,  Jr. 

BatesvlUe   Farming 

Leslie  H.  Laffere. 

R.  c.  Campbell 

Two  L  Farms,  Inc 


30,  306 


72,  606 
35,421 
34. 854 
30,  230 
29,046 
23,  062 
21.  748 


WEBER   COUNTY 

Wilson  Beef  and  Lamb  Co 

Lloyd  Keller  Corp 

Clarence  M.   Keller 


61,471 
34,  601 
27,  722 


Wlrth    Brothers 

Horrigan  Parms 

Bafus  White,  Inc 

Emerson  L.  Eby 

Kenneth  Lee  Smith 

Allen  C.  Deffenbaugh 

Carl  L.  Smith 

Earl  Walker 

R.  P.  Nicoson  Ranch 

Harry  G.  Owens  Ranch,  Inc. 

Van  Kllnken  Brothers 

John   WUey. 


Total  payees  In  county  (7)  .      249,  967 

Total    payees    In    State 

(3.989) 127,217,633 


Total  payees  in  county  (3).       123.794 
Total  payees  in  State  (35)  —  1, 161,  091 

1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Virginia 

CHESAPEAKE  COUNTY 

V.  L.  Whedbee 22,  735 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  Program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — Utah 


BOX   ELDER  COUNTY 


Selman  &  Goring 

Curlew  L&L 

Delbert  Holmgren -— 

Oleen  Gam  &  Sons 

Wayne  &  Dallas  Sandall. 

Norman    Grover 

Laurence   G.   Whitney... 

Dennis  Petersen 

Young  Brothers 

Ray   Adams 

Nick  Chournos 


32,  885 
32,  345 
31,507 
30, 343 
29,210 
27,  245 
25, 093 
23,  648 
22,  245 
20,  871 
20,  678 


Total  payees  In  county  (ID-       296, 070 


CACHE   COUNTY 

Lee  &  Leona  Pritchett 


JUAB   COUNTY 


Wilson  Brothers- 


MILLARD  COUNTY 

Triple   C.  Farms 


MORGAN   COUNTY 

Charles  R.  Klppen 


SALT   LAKE   COUNTY 

Lvst.   Co.  Inc.— ■ 


Desert 

Thousand  Peaks  Lvstk. 

Thayne  Acord 

Jones  Brothers 

3.  R.  &  R.  R.  Fitzgerald 

Alonzo  H.  Freeman 

Leo  M.  Bertagnole 


Co- 


22. 472 


20,  904 


20,  798 


26,916 


99,  374 
63,043 
34, 702 
23,687 
22,  507 
20,  670 
20,  642 


UINTAH    COUNTY 

Meagher  Sheep  Co 


UTAH   COUNTY 

Richard  Greenhalgh 

Gam  Holbrook 

Elberta  Farms,  Inc 

Ralph    Davis 

Maurlne  D.  Cbllds 


VIRGINIA  BEACH   COUNTY 

Frank  T.  Williams. 24,998 

Total  payees  in  State  ( 2 ) .  .  .        47,  733 


Total  payees  In  county  (7) .      274, 625 


1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
loans — Washington 


ADAMS  COUNTY 


Columbia  Producers,  Inc... 

Donald  Damon  Est 

D.  E.  Phillips 

Hutterian  Brethren,  Inc... 

Robert  V.  Phillips 

Ralph  Gering  &  Sons 

Robert   A.   Franz 

Richard  L.  Kageli 

Gilbert    Brothers ^- 

J.   Boyd   Phillips... 

Johnson  Agrlprises,  Inc 

John  G.  Schlomer 

Henry  J.  Franz 

Murlen  Jensen 

Walter  E.  Franz 

D.  E.  Phillips  Ranch,  Inc.. 

Rex  T.  Lyle 

Elwyn   Lyle 

Gene  Kagele 

Godfrey  Mellke 

Blankenship  Parms,  Inc — 

Baumann  Farm,  Inc 

Clarence  Strohmaler 

Bruce  Farms 

Elmer  Schoesler  and  Sons. 

Victor  R.  Franz 

Williams  and  Williams 

Homer    Evans 

M.  C.  HoUenback 

Albert  Sackmann 

James  Kagele 

Ed    McKay... 

Wayne  P.  Klindworth 

Leonard  H.  Franz.. 

David  A.  Davis 

Kummer  Bros 

Nick  C.  Seivers 

Walter   Jantz 


58,  097 
56,  102 
55,833 
55,  420 
55,  337 
50,  809 
46,  341 
38,  720 
36,  804 
36,951 
34, 320 
33   134 
33,  034 
32,  658 
30,  292 
29,  474 
28,  395 
28,  395 
28,  296 
27,  943 
26,  928 
25,  963 
25,  387 
24,  475 
24,364 
23,888 
23,611 
23,092 
23,  001 
22,  906 
22,  698 
22,  273 
22,  175 
22,  023 
21,365 
21,039 
20,  597 
20.  444 


123, 427 


49,  527 
29,  306 
20,983 
20, 789 
20,  212 


ASOTIN  COUNTT 

Money  D.  Grothe... 

Houser  &  Sons,  Inc.. 


25799 

30,  475 
30,161 
26,218 
24,  459 
23,  782 
23,222 
21,934 
21,908 
21,341 
20,  900 
20,  771 
20,  365 


Inc. 


Total  payees  In  county  (5)  _      140, 817 


BENTON  COUNTY 

Bi-County  Farms. 
Mercer  Ranches, 
Vollmer-Bayne    .. 

Bateman  Bros 

Gould   Brothers.. 
Horrigan  Inv.  Co. 


Tocal  payees  in  county  (18)  _       530.  566 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY 


Conrad  E.  Tucker... 

Mead   Ranch 

Richard  Archer 

Eslick  Farms 

Dallas   W.   Long 

Donohue  Farms,  Inc. 

David  Archer 

R.  P.  Young. .- 

Ellsworth    Conover.- 

Thorn,  Inc 

Robert    Pat  ton 


44,  094 
33,  173 
32.372 
27.  949 
26.711 
24.518 
24.  292 
24.  269 
23.656 
21.566 
20, 512 


Total  payees  in  county  (38) .  1,  211,  584 


21,909 
21,708 


Total  payees  in  county  (2) .        43, 617 


Total  payees  in  county  (11)  -      303, 112 


DOUGLAS    COUNTY 

State  of  Washington 

Russell    Hunt     

Nelson    Brothers 

Josh  Barnes  &  Son 

Dezellem  Parms,  Inc 

Howard    Jorgensen... 

D.  G.    Davis 

E.  John   Isaak 

Howard  N.  Long • 


205,  602 
29.  129 
29,  117 
24,  872 
23,  797 
21,606 
21.262 
20.  654 
20.  358 


Total  payees  in  county  (9) ..       396.297 


FRANKLIN    COUNTY 


Wm.  Geo.  Harder 

Herron    Bros 

WUliam   V.   Casper 

Maynard    BaUie 

Melvin    Moore    and    Sons. 

Kenneth    Owsley 

Lyle  W.  Nefl,  Inc 

J.  H.  Klundt  &  Sons 

Jlmmle   McCary 

WUbur   Dent,   Jr. 

Bauermeister    Brothers — 

Lloyd    K.    Cochrane 

L.   V.   Dougherty .- 

Cook    Brothers 

John  V.  Plsher 

Francis    Havlina 

Richard    Hart. 


43.  826 
40.  122 
34, 162 
30.  058 
28.  949 
27.  643 
27.  129 
26.  480 
22.751 
22.  382 
22.  159 
21.647 
20.  996 
20,  957 
20.951 
20.946 
20.  149 


Total  payees  in  county  (7).       451,307 


GARFIELD   COUNTY 

Klaveano  Ranches,  Inc 

John  E.   Elsensohn 

Wayne    Beale 

A.    E.    Blachly 

Pearl    Gwlnn 


32,816 
29,  676 
24,449 
22,  295 
20,604 


Total  payees  In  county  (5)  .       129, 840 


GRANT  COUNTT 


49,  570 
47,  177 
43,521 
38, 422 
35, 129 
31,221 


David  Stevens — 

Kelley    Brothers 

Lourence  Dormaler 

Donald  Prick. 

Higginbotham    Brothers. 

Bob   Zimmerman 

Willard  D.  Lange 

V.  P.  Hoersch 

Art  Schorzman — 

Ruth  Barbre 

S  and  C  Ranching 

Pete  Perez,  Sr 

Howard  Morgan 

Heer  Brothers 

Phillip    VUlegas... 

H,    N.    Boger 


38.060 
37. 146 
35, 169 
36,046 
32, 171 
31,250 
30, 149 
25,  444 
24,  782 
24,  752 
24,  743 
23,481 
23,091 
22, 980 
22.683 
22.  240 
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1971  ASCS  and  Great  Plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more — Excluding 
Joans — Washington.    Grant   County — Con. 

Dick  Edwards 22.163 

S.  E.  Flanagan 21.768 

Agatha  Keener —         21.401 

David  W.  Fliek 21. 190 

C.    C.   Claassen 20.861 

Walter  Spies — 20,018 

Total  payees  In  county  (22)  .       680.  588 


KxmrAS  corNTT 

Cone  Livestock  Co 66.936 

KUCKITAT   COUNTY 

Robert  Andrews - 28,933 

Robert  Imrle 28.417 

Total  payees  Jn  county  (2)  .  57. 350 


Charles  M.  Walsh— 23,  263 

S.    Earl   Cochran 23.  122 

CecU  B.  Anderson 22.  665 

Casey  Farms.  Inc 22,478 

Universal  Land,  SN,  RI 22,472 

Eugene    Valaer 22,423 

K  &  R  Walters 22,372 

Wallace    Evans 22,369 

Albert  F.  Klbler  and  Son 22,  123 

Hofer  Bros 22,116 

Don  Thomas 21,974 

A.  Fred  Zuger 21,671 

H.  Vincent  and  W.  Johnson 21,  356 

Blacklaw  Bros 21,321 

Van  I.  Walkley 20,711 

Gar  Ran,  Inc 20,504 

John  S.  Anderson -  20,474 


RACINE    COUNTY 

Charles  H.  Kulper 


tmCOI-N  COtTNTT 

Tanke  Farms.  Inc 30,943 

George  H.  Ellis —  30,626 

Homberg  Farms,  Inc 30,039 

Rockdale  Farms /P/ 29.440 

A.  Bodeau  and  Sons 28,  797 

Lewis   Kagele —  28,140 

L.  Sheffels  &  Son,  Inc 27.  926 

Wilbur  Security  Co 26,650 

PfelXer  Brothers  /P/ 26,555 

E.  and  D.  Phillips.  Inc 26.339 

The  Sheffels  Co..  Inc 24,  937 

Edna  Deptuch 24.588 

Hardung.    Inc 24,417 

Lyka  Corporation 23.803 

AtUe  L.  Turner. -  23.281 

Robert  A.  Kramer.. 23.117 

Carl  E.  &  George  W.  Mlelke  /P/.-  22.  592 

Robert  Rleth -  22.074 

Gary  W.  Gelb 21.882 

Dewane  S.  Buddrius 21.  855 

Alvln  D.  Pink -  21.532 

Peyton  Tr 21,303 

Don  and  Wallace  Welshaar 20, 488 

Don  B.  Piper 20,311 

Richard  Dreger 20,280 

Total  payees  in  county 

(25)    621,815 

SPOKANE    COUNTY 

Osborne  Belsby *3, 926 

Miller  Bros 25, 768 

Cornwall  Farms 21.834 

BeU  *  Bell.  Inc — 20.606 

Total  payees  In  county  (4).  112. 128 

WAIXA    WALLA    COUNTY 

jeiirt  Farms,  Inc 122.  185 

Kent  Land  Co.,  Inc M.  015 

Orote  Farms.  Inc 51.478 

Kenneth  Smith 61. 1'^ 

John  H.  Rea. -  ttlV, 

Roblson  L.  and  L.  Co 43.861 

Lonneker  Farms,  Inc 39.026 

Erwln  Bros- ---  35. 148 

Twain  Boomer 34.849 

Matt  Lyons - ^I'lll 

Schwerln  Farms,  Inc 33.434 

Phillip  Anderson 32.987 

Foundation  Farm.  Inc 31,662 

Martin  Farms,  Inc 31,463 

John  K.  Hair 31, 400 

AUen  D.  Struthers a»,308 

Tompkins  &  Sons 28.958 

Tucker  Farms,  Inc 28,  748 

Harold  V.  Gorham - -  28,180 

Fred  Sherry... ?I'?fi 

Dwelley  Jones 20,364 

Emeral   Duncan.. ^'^fZ 

Fred  J.  KlmbaJl 26,128 

Mervtn  Deruwe 25,646 

Henry  V.  2ug«r 26,  •» 

Ft«lik   Hart- 24.  «• 

Petezaon  Bros »»,  648 

Robert  D.  Frazler -  24. 882 

BnieatOluck -  24,098 

Marvin  Tucker 23. 298 


Total  payees  in  county  (47)  -  1,  435,  789 

WHITMAN    COUNTY 

McGregor  Land  &  Llvestk  Co 94,044 

Pffaf  Bros.,  Inc 53,  673 

Glen   Miller 47,205 

Gordon  Miller 46,975 

CUnton  Miller 46,975 

Harold   Boyd 42,347 

Hlnderer  Bros 40,351 

Richard  E.  Despaln 38,  216 

Urgel  Bell 37,544 

Bennett  Lnd.  Co 33,  836 

Maley  Land  &  Livestock 33,  725 

Boyd  &  Sons 30,912 

Clark  Farms  <:c  Asa  Clark 30,  686 

Glorfield  Bros.,  Jack  &  Benny 30,363 

Carl  Boyd 30,234 

Davis  Farms,  Inc 29,969 

Joe  Myers 28,  781 

Ira  Scott.. 28.  527 

Virgil   Klaveano 27.905 

R.  Paul  Cocking 27.892 

Dan  Hood... 26.044 

Robert  Whltmore 24,467 

Fllan   Brothers 23,431 

James  Knott 23,395 

Jackson  W.  Smith,  Inc 23, 185 

Earl  Crxjwe. 22,990 

Roy  Smith  Est -  22,957 

Herbert  Camp  &  Sons 22,  933 

Lehn  Brothers 22,865 

Harold  H.  Smlck.. 22,792 

Maley  Farms,   Inc 22,759 

Crow  Farms,  Inc.- 22,641 

Sodorff  Farms,  Inc 22,216 

Henry  Plsher 21,531 

Harp    Brothers 31,429 

Gary  Cochran 21, 169 

Nelson  Bros 20,891 

Pioneer  Stk  it  Grain  Farm,  Inc —  20,  663 

David    Gfeller 80,626 

William  H.  Evans 20,  301 

Edgar  L.   Smith 20,110 

Total     payee*     In     county 

(41)    1,249,545 

TAKUf  A  COUNTY 

Simon  Martinez 34,330 

Harlan   Shinn.. 27,616 

Harold  R.  Clayton 23,517 

F.  T.  Gamble —  23,240 

Hislop  Sheep  Company 22. 217 

Ralph  Mains 21.639 

WUliam  S.  Parrlsh... 21.287 

Total  payees  in  county  (7).  173.846 

Total  payees  In  State  (249)  _  7. 364.  315 

1971   ASCS  and  great  plains  program  pag- 
ments     of     $20,000     or     more — Eieeluding 

loans— Wisconsin 

COLUMBIA    COtntTY 

L.  J.  Kaasa.. - - 20.341 


28.409 


SOCK    COUNTY 

Stuart    Rahberg 


20. 273 


Total  payees  in  State  (5)..       135.270 

1971  ASCS  and  great  plains  program  pay- 
ments of  $20,000  or  more— Excluding 
loans — Wyoming 

BIG  HOKN  COUNTY 


C.  A.  Lewis  Estate. 
Harry    Grabbert 


DANK    COUNTY 

Stougbton  Farms.  Inc 

WUliam  F.  Renk  and  Sons.  Inc. 


66.  718 
35,  075 


37,837 
28,410 


Total  payees  in  count j  (3) .       88. 247 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  _       101,  793 


CAMPBELL  COUNTY 

Wagon  Hammer  L.  &  L 

Taylor  Ranch 


58.057 
30. 775 


Total  payees  In  county  (2)  .        88,  832 


CARBON  COUNTT 

Rochelle  Livestock  Co 65,473 

Anderson  Farms  Inc 46,378 

Palm  Livestock  Co 46,044 

Buzzard    Ranch 41,078 

Four  Mile  Sheep  Co 32,200 

P.  H.  Uvestock  Co _.  28,696 

Louis  Larsen  Sheep  Co.  Inc 26,516 

Swanson  &  Johnson 26,407 

Elmer   G.   Peterson 25,639 

Stratton   Sheep   Co 25, 147 

Sandstone  Sheep  Co 25,024 

Chace    Bros 23,085 

Miller  Estate   Co 21,975 

Cronberg  Bros.  Inc 20,692 

Stanley    JoUey 20.149 


Total  payees  In  county  ( 16)  _      474, 503 


CONVERSE  COUNTY 

Morton  S.   Inc.— 88,407 

The  DUts  Co 29,220 

George   Lebar 27,110 

Smith   Sheep   Co 27,006 

Ogalalla  Ranch  Co 25.117 


Total  payees  in  county  (5)  -       196, 860 


CROOK   COUNTY 

W.  R.  Gibson — 29,  486 

FBXMOIfT  COUNTY 

Mazet  &  Sons,  Inc 27,471 

Crofts  Sbecp  Co.,  Inc 24,  766 


Total  payees  in  county  (2)  .  62, 237 

GOSHEN   COUNTY 

Red  Cloud  Cattle  Co 25, 772 

JOHNSON   COUNTY 

Harriet    Brothers 56, 175 

Marton    Brothers 38,245 

Esponda   Ranch 34,200 

Iherlln  Brothers 34, 122 

Van  Irvine 29,101 

Sussex  Ditch  Co 26,437 

Moore  Ranch  Co —  26, 427 

Peter  Meike  &  Sons 23,  006 

Smith  Brothers 22,203 

Miller  Livestock 22, 197 

Total     payees     In     county 

(10)    — 312, 113 

LARAMIZ  COUNTT 

AnHc  Inv 34,36* 

Leroy  Ooerts ^*'1S- 

Wawe»  Liveetock ^'^ 

Henry  Jeaaen — ^3, 377 

Total  payees  In  county  (4) .  119, 760 
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UNCOLH  COUNTT  tiicn  USB  the  additional  acreage  to  qual-  advance   of   planting    These   decisions 

^„r«n,on  Land  ft  Uvortock  Co..  86, 105  ify  for  more  subsidy  payments.  In  the  would  not  be  disrupted  in  anyway  by  the 

S^iTuvSSck  oo!!^- 29,366  p^cess.  more  family  farms  are  forccd  payments  limitaUon. 

S  c^ud  -!! 27, 131  ^ut  Sthe  farming  business.  As  far  as  the  program  is  concerned  it 

i^cheverry  Sheep  CO 26,427  ^^^  ^^^^  this  perspective,  my  pro-  seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  we  could 

Nelson  Sheep  Company 25,084  ^^  ^  actually  only  the  beginning  of  induce  the  farmers  to  have  faith  in  the 

1  nooHpH    rpfnrTTK;    In    mv    iudement    it  program  is  to  do  away  with  the  large 

Total  payees  in  county  (5)  ■  m,  113  needed  ^refora^  tS^mrcate  STrSsolve  corporate  farms  and  make  it  more  equi- 

NATRONA  COUNTT  of  CongrBss  to  begin  that  process  of  re-  table  so  that  the  large  corporate  farmers 

™       nd  RinT^nci  60.469  form.  It  should  not  be  looked  at  as  a  now  receiving  millions  of  dollars  would 

Diamond  Bing^ncn "".  nronosal  which  would  cast  our  nation's  no  longer  continue  to  do  so. 

coffman  Ranch  CO 47.399  P™J^*»  ^g^^J^^^^^^  In  fact.  Mr.  President,  I  would  argue 

S^^tiie^ ThVei;  Coi:::::::::::::  t:V,^  S  icTuall?^a$20.oJoU^"twouldaf-  that  settmg  a  $20,000  limitation  before 

Sn  wer^r 41,095  J^t  only  i0,143  out  of  about  2.4  mUlion  the  1970  act  expires  ^  v  tally  imix,rtaTit 

wuiow  creek  CO.. 37.898  ^gcipients.  In  other  words,  of  the  total  fo  the  development  of  ^nd  authorizing 

cole  creek  Sheep  CO 29.358  ^     P        ^^  recipients,  only  one-half  of  legislation  next  year-^P^o^^Jo  l^^'  \^ 

B.  E.  cr^ger    28-  5J0  percent-who  are  now  collecting  about  had  no  lunitatlon-and  large  Payments 

Burke  Sheep  Co - 25. 7&B  t^'''^^^      .     ,  ...  cnhsidv  nayments—  to    corporate    farms    were    an    obvious 

Ker-  ^T"- ::::::::    ^t:?**  woffdTe?e\v?ieTmone;! '  "^ '  -urce  of  p^b'i'^^'^^f  «^,,i- 3f  «-o^°"- 

Werner,  inc \t~,  ^#  ,.«,,,.co  if  mv  nmpnrimpnt  were     f^ress  enacted  a  far  too  high  $55,000  11m- 

wuiiam  Irvine 31^        A^d,  of  course,  if  my  amaidment  ^ere  ^^^  ^^         administrative  loop- 

Total    payee.    In    county      _  ^^^    ^S%^'e^^^^^^^SoT^.A    holes  to  make  even  this  weak  attempt 

NIOBRARA  COUNTT  crs,   that  nccd   subsidy   pajments   the     ^^^  decide  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 

«-"  «-*^^" \      '^■'^       Si'spite  of  all  the  evidence  in  favor  of  ^.^tt'SgSatton"'"  "'  "''''"  ""'" 

PARK  COUNTY  Stricter  limitations,  there  a^estiU  some  ^''S^'^^UT^^siA^nt.  I  yield  2 

Hunt  Oil  company-— —       20.023  0PP?°e^ts  who  argue  toat  liimtaUo^^  ^^^^^^    ^    ^^^    g^j^^^or    from    North 

-  would  disrupt   the   supply   adjustment  j-^j^^q^j^ 
BHERmAN  COUNTT  foatuTCS  of  the  present  commodity  pro-  ,^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Seven  Up  Ranches,  Inc.—. 45. 008  grams.  Theoretically.  Present  commodity  ^  recognized  for 

w.  F.  Peters -— 22. 722  programs  are  designed  to  aid  the  farmer  g  minutes 

TTiZr  in  achieving  the  precarious  balance  be-  votiNG   Mr  President   we  have 

Total  payees  in  county  (2)  -^3^  tween  supply  and  the  demands  of  the  be^'--^^3Sfn1-  iJth  ^S  qJestSn  now 

SWEETWATER  COUNTT  "  marketplace  by  offering  direct  Pajments  .^      ^^^  Agriculture 

n        «..„TrT                             52  313  ^   incentives   to   withhold   acres   from  extended  in  1970.  Congress  did 

MimandUvestock6o 501 745  PlantinB.  OPPonent^  of  a  payment  hmi-  limitation  of  $55,000.  When 

G  T  E  UvSTk,  inci:::::::::       «  44i  taUon  have  argued  that  a  ceil  ng  on  pay-  ^^^  legislation  is  written  next  year. 

Magagna  Br^h!^-.— —       35. 889  ments  would  destroy  these  voluntary  ad-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^j^^^.  ^^^^^^  j^^  ^  ^20,000  lim- 

Mau  Livestock  Co.,  Inc. 35.481  justment    programs    by    removmg    the  jtation.  In  my  own  case.  I  come  from  a 

Bar  X  Sheep  co„- - 34,393  incentive  for  large  farmers  to  parUci-  g^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  industry  is  farming. 

Rife  Ranch 29.786  pate.  In  the  absence  of  these  payments,  ^^  j^^.     ^^^^^   qj   ^ur  income   comes 

Isaac  N.  Brooks.. VJ.fi^  it  has  been  said,  the  large  efficient  cor-  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^  ^^^  ^^j.  ^•^^  limitation 

^  ♦  ,       »^  .n  .«n„t»  iti^       309  865  PO'^^te  fai-ms  would  expand  producUon  j^  ^     popular  one  in  North  Dakota. 

Total  payees  in  county  (8)  -      309.865  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^-^^^  j^rmers  ^^^y  ^g  ^^  ^r  farmers  would  be  affected 

uNiTA  COUNTT                              At  first  glancc.  Mt.  Prosident  that  ar-  ^^y  ^  j^jO.OOO  limitation. 

Arfhnr  M  Larson                              28  069  Bumcnt  souuds  plausible  enough  but  on  j^                  j^j.  opposing  the  $20,000 

fa  n"r  fclZZly 1"-'-       25.'  825  my  closer  examination  it  fails  to  hold  up.  ij^i^tion  now  is  that  the  present  farm 

c«>k  SheS^^pa'ny:'-"---------       25.761  Using  the  Department  of  Agricultures  ^^^  provides  for  a  limitation  of  $55,000. 

Victor  Powers 24.076  own  figures,  it  appears  that  more  tnan  when  the  farmers  signed  up  for  this  pro- 

J.  Grant  &  D.  A.  Broadbent 20.865  one-third   of   all   payments   are   really  ^^^  xiiey  agreed  to  these  conditions. 

—  income     supplements— payments     that  parmers  have  to  do  quite  a  lot  to  earn 

Total  payees  in  county  (5)  -      124, 596  merely  supplement  the  incomes  of  al-  ^j^jg  money.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to 

„..=„.«-T,  roTT^TT  ready  wealthy  landowners— and  are  not  p^,.  ^  limitation  on  the  program  when 

viASHAKiE  COUNTT  requlrcd  to  achieve  desu-ed  supply  ad-  ^^^  farmers  already  have  contracts  with 

coutis  Land  &  Livestock  Co 59,984  justment  goals.  In  short,  we  are  now  the  Federal  Government  to  receive  cer- 

^^JTl^^ 28  sit  paying  out  a  great  deal  more  than  we  tain  payments. 

Momer  Sheen  6o' 26:717  need  to  in  order  to  divert  the  reqmred  j  ^                 much  that  the  amend- 

Monier  Sheep  Co — ^o^  number  of  acres  from  production.  ment  will  be  rejected. 

Total  payees  in  county  (4) .      152. 259        There  is  a  final  argument  advanced  by  j^r.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  add  my 

===  the  opponents  of  a  $20,000  limitation  q,^  comments  to  the  remarks  of  the 

Total  payees  In  State  (80) ..  2, 727. 036  ^^^at  I  would  like  to  touch  on  to  the  effect  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  The 

Mr  RAVH  Mr  President  when  farm  that  the  $55,000  payments  ceiUng  in-  j-g^i  problem  with  this  is  that  we  con- 

proSa^  wire  introduced  lA  1933,  there  eluded  in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  wa^  si^er  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

were  7SmonfSms  in  the  United  States    intended  to  last  for  3  years-through  m^iana   not   only    in   midstream,    but 

S  prSucU^^  s^riS  fSr^  evenly     .June  of  1973  when  the  Act  itself  expires,  two-thirds  of  the  way  downstream  after 

among  uTem-and   as  a  result,  so  were    Any  adjustments  of  the  ceiling  only  1  ^e  have  had  a  program  underway.  Con- 

DavmfntsN^  there  are  only  3  mil-     year  later,  it  is  claimed,  would  disrupt  tracts  have  been  let,  plans  have  been 

lion  farmk   and  of  that  number   fewer    the  long-range  plans  of  the  farmers  and  made,  and  commitments  have  been  taken 

than  1  million  too  farmers  orovid'e  more     undermine  their  faith  in  the  farm  pro-  ^n.  It  would  not  be  desirable  or  respon- 

S  $2TSrworthT^ketISe  p?S:     gram.  Such  an  argument  is  ridiculous,  sible  for  us  to  break  faith  with  the  Amer- 

S  per  yeL-  F^nily  f SS  has  b^    First  of  all.  the  only  long-range  plans  dis-  jean  people  and  change  the  program  so 

foixed  toSw^  big^isiness  farm-     rupted  would  be  the  various  legal  ploys  drastically  at  this  time. 

ing.  and  a  system  of  payiiients  based  sim-     designed  to  multiply  corporate  farmers  j  think  we  aU  understand  the  need  for 

ply  on  amounts  of  producUon  funnels    income  beyond  the  set  Umitation.  Actual  reassessing  this  program.  I  for  one  am 

Federal  money  into  the  hands  of  the  big     planting  decisions  are  based  on  annual  givtog  it  very  serious  reconsideration 

producers    Then  those  large  producers     price  support  guarantees  from  the  Gov-  And  after  the  e^d  of  this  current  fiscal 

tum^^d  and  iSIhe  money  to  buy    emment  and  anticipated  market  condi-  year,  the  one  that  will  end  next  June 

iSeSf?of^rtJSoo^dat^.andto     tions.  IHey  are  made  only  1  year  in  I  am  ready  to  have  a  new  look  at  a  lo,.er 
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figure,  or  any  other  changes  at  that  time. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  to  weigh  that 
w  ith  all  the  wisdom  we  can. 

I  tliink  it  does  not  contribute  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  legislative  efforts  of  this 
body  to  try  to  snip  it  off  now,  two-thirds 
of  the  way  through  the  period  of  time 
for  v.'hich  the  current  program  was  au- 
thorized. 

The  proposal  to  reduce  the  farm  pay- 
ment limitation  from  $55,000  to  $20,000 
is  ill  conceived  and  ill  timed.  I  cannot 
support  this  proposal. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  payment  lim- 
it sliould  be  $55,000  or  $20,000,  this  is 
the  wrong  time  and  place  to  establish  a 
limit  for  1973.  Many  farmers  have  pur- 
chased fertilizer  and  other  production 
inputs  for  the  next  year's  wheat  crop 
and  are  presently  preparing  wheat 
ground  for  fall  planting  to  be  harvested 
in  1973.  Financing  must  be  lined  up. 
leases  renewed  or  dropped,  and  many 
operating  decisions  must  be  made  well 
in  advance  if  the  program  is  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  a  whimsi- 
cal device  to  make  substantive  changes 
in  basic  farm  legislation.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure tends  to  cast  reflections  on  the 
excellent  work  of  the  Congress  without 
providing  any  demonstrable  benefit  to 
the  farmers  the  legislation  is  designed 
to  help. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office's  "Report  to  Congress " 
made  last  April.  In  this  report,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  recommended 
that  the  payment  limitation  should  not 
be  changed  Instead,  the  report  recom- 
mended that  certain  regulations  be 
tightened. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  already  made  changes  that  go  be- 
yond the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
port in  tightening  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  payments  limitation  and 
clarifying  it.  One  such  change  is  that 
this  year  any  person  who  owns  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  stock  of  a  cor- 
poration that  earns  farm  program  pay- 
ments will  have  his  share  of  the  cor- 
poration program  payments  attributed 
to  him  for  limitation  purposes.  In  1971. 
he  had  to  own  over  50  percent  of  a  cor- 
poration before  this  was  done. 

For  example,  if  a  person  owns  40  per- 
cent of  a  corporation  that  earned  $50,000 
in  farm  program  payments,  his  share 
would  be  $20,000.  Then  if  he  earned  an- 
other $40,000  in  payments  from  his  own 
farm,  he  would  obviously  be  in  violation 
of  the  $55,000  ceihng,  and  his  total  pay- 
ments would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

In  addition,  rules  relating  to  partner- 
ships— where  each  participant  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  separate  person  under 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Rules  now 
specify  that  in  such  arrangements  where 
a  partner's  contribution  Is  chiefly  capi- 
tal, he  must  furnish  the  money  inde- 
pendently with  no  assistance  from  other 
members  of  the  partnership. 

Farther,  the  Department's  rules  relat- 
ing to  changes  In  farming  operations 
row  include  examples  so  that  the  State 
and  county  ASC  committees  who  admin- 
ister the  program  can  determine  that 
such  changes  are  bona-flde. 
I   submit   that   these   changes   have 


shown  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  working  to  make  the  $55,000 
payment  limitation  work  effectively  and 
fairly.  And  I  say  that  it  is  working. 

We  must  remember  that  modern  farm 
programs  are  voluntary.  We  no  longer 
use  the  stick  of  allotments,  quotas,  and 
penalties  to  enforce  compliance,  but 
rather  use  the  incentive  or  carrot  of  pay- 
ments to  induce  voluntary  compliance.  If 
this  carrot  is  continuously  nibbled  away 
to  the  point  where  it  is  nto  longer  large 
enough  to  warrant  participation,  then 
the  farm  program  will  not  work.  There  is 
also  danger  that  the  threat  of  unrealis- 
tically  low  payment  limitations  will  en- 
courage farmers  to  ask  for  a  return  to 
the  tight  control  programs  of  the  past, 
many  of  which  are  already  on  the  books 
as  permanent  legislation  simply  sus- 
pended for  3  years  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970.  To  do  this  even  for 
1  or  2  years  would  be  disastrous  for 
U.S.  agriculture  and  the  Nation.  It  would 
seriously  aggravate  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments problem  as  high  loan  rates  would 
price  us  out  of  world  markets.  Another 
altern.\tive  would  in  some  respects  be 
even  worse:  To  abandon  farm  programs 
altogether.  We  would  then  go  back  to 
the  boom  and  bust  days  of  the  1920's  and 
early  thirties  with  wildly  fluctuating 
farm  and  food  prices.  In  those  earlier 
years,  agriculture  contributed  heavily  to 
the  instability  that  was  so  prevalent 
throughout  our  whole  economy. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  considered 
the  payment  question  carefully  less  than 
a  year  ago.  And  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  If  Congress  cannot  make  up  its 
mind  for  more  than  6  months  at  a  time 
with  respect  to  the  appropriate  level  for 
a  payment  limitation,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970  is  dead.  It  will  not  be  refined 
or  improved  and  extended  in  1973.  It 
will  simply  expire.  What  would  replace 
it?  Realistically,  we  have  to  admit  that 
the  most  likely  result  would  be  stale- 
mate and  a  return  to  the  outmoded  pro- 
grams provided  by  permanent  legislation. 

Surely  we  do  not  want  to  return  to 
outmoded  programs  created  back  in  the 
dark  dnys  of  the  great  depression.  Sure- 
ly we  do  not  want  to  relive  that  period 
of  the  Nation's  history. 

And  we  need  not.  Today,  farm  income 
has  reached  a  record  high.  And  remem- 
ber that  this  income  does  not  remain 
in  the  farmer's  hands.  He  uses  it  to  buy 
the  machinery,  fertilizer  and  other  pro- 
duction inputs  that  he  requires.  He  al.so 
spends  it  on  things  that  he  needs  at 
home  as  we  all  do. 

We  cannot  afford  to  tamper  with  suc- 
cess. And  we  should  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
thoughtful  comment  from  the  Secretai-y 
of  Agriculture  by  way  of  a  letter  to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  AcRicuLTtniE, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  DC,  Jtily  26. 1972. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McGee:  It  is  very  disturbing 
that  once  again  a  move  may  be  underway  In 
connection  with  the  Agricultural  Appropria- 


tions bill  to  further  limit  the  maximum  level 
of  payments  permitted  under  the  feed  grain, 
wheat  and  cotton  set-aside  programs. 

Hopefully,  this  is  an  unfounded  rumor  but 
in  view  of  past  attempts  at  such  amending 
action,  I  feel  compelled  to  point  out  that  the 
Administration's  position  has  not  changed. 
Aside  from  the  obvious  unfairness  to  many 
farmers,  this  is  not  the  method  to  follow  in 
fashioning  basic  and  fundamental  changes 
in  farm  legislation. 

Of  course,  the  proponents  of  such  a  move 
would  exempt  1972  crops.  If  they  didn't, 
such  a  change  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
contract.  The  government  has  already  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  provisions  of  the  three 
programs  now  In  effect.  It  Is  too  late  for 
farmers  to  make  changes  In  their  operations 
and  it  should  also  be  too  late  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  so. 

Even  If  1972  crops  were  to  be  exempted, 
the  government  would  still  be  In  a  position 
of  breaking  faith  with  farmers  if  further 
payment  limits  were  mandated  before  the 
expiration  of  the  legislatively  authorized 
three-year  program.  The  main  arguments  in 
the  past  for  such  a  proposal  Just  do  not  ring 
true.  They  always  centered  about  the  sav- 
ings in  program  costs  and  the  few  number 
of  farmers  involved.  Some  who  hold  these 
views  do  so  sincerely,  but  unfortunately 
many  do  not. 

Knowledgeable  people  recognize  that  sav- 
ings, If  any,  will  be  minimal  ...  in  fact, 
so  small  that  they  are  not  worth  It  In  view 
of  the  disruption  brovight  about  In  the  oper- 
ations of  many  farmers. 

However,  I  really  get  concerned  with  the 
argument  that  not  many  people  will  be  af- 
fected. Each  person  has  a  right  to  expect 
fair  treatment  from  his  government.  It  mat- 
ters not  that  only  a  few  thousand  Instead 
of  millions  are  affected.  This  Is  not  a  valid 
reason  for  our  government  to  renege  on  Its 
commitments.  It  is  this  kind  of  Irresponsi- 
ble and  ill-advised  legislation  that  shakes  a 
citizen's  faith  in  his  government  and  causes 
credltability  gaps. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Senate  will  see  through  this  proposal 
and  recognize  Its  unfairness  with  overwhelm- 
ing rejection  If  it  is  Injected  Into  the  ap- 
propriations legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  L.  Butz, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
had  intended  to  insert  a  letter  from  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Record  but  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill  has 
done  so  I  will  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  dated  today  from  Secretary  Butz 
taking  \1gorous  exception  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  He  points  out  that 
it  breaches  faith  with  the  American 
farmer.  He  points  out  that  this  amend- 
ment would  not  save  any  money  or,  if 
any,  it  would  be  extremely  minimal;  that 
its  main  operation  would  be  to  disrupt 
farm  programs  now  in  existence.  He 
points  out: 

It  Is  this  kind  of  irresponsible  and  111- 
advlsed  legislation  that  shakes  a  citizen's 
faith  in  his  government  and  cauaea  credibil- 
ity gape. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  They  are  almost 
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wholly  urban  oriented  and  even  they  re- 
lected  it.  We  passed  in  1970  a  farm  biU 
that  expires  with  the  1973  crop.  This 
related  to  several  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  put  the  farmer  and  the  Amen- 
can  people  on  notice  as  to  what  they 
could  expect  for  3  years.  A  farm  bUl 
has  to  be  more  than  1  year  in  duration 
because,  Mr.  President,  you  cannot  re- 
organize farms  on  a  short-term  basis. 
You  have  to  make  plans  to  lease 
land'  you  have  to  make  plans  to  buy 
land:  you  have  to  make  plans  for  equip- 
ment, including  tractors.  So,  it  is  a  long- 
range  proposition  and  that  is  what  we 
have  here.  ^      ,    „ 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  say  to  the  American  farm- 
er that  even  though  Congress  passed  a 
bill  of  3  years'  duration  that  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  of  the  Umted 
States,  we  did  not  mean  it  and  you 
cannot  accept  the  good  faith  of  the 
American  Government  as  a  citizen,  it 
would  say  that  the  word  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  meaningless. 

Mr  President,  on  November  30,  1970, 
not  even  2  years  ago,  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  The  key  feature  of  that  act  is  that 
rigid  acreage  allotments  and  bases  were 
eUminated  as  they  relate  to  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  cotton.  It  provides  for  greater 
flexibility.  The  entire  program  is  a  volun- 
tary one.  No  farmer  is  forced  to  par- 
ticipate. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  assure 
that  huge  surpluses  will  not  glut  the  mar- 
ket and  pile  up  in  Government  ware- 
houses at  Government  expense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  given  authority 
to  devise  a  program  which  will  result  m 
a  balance  between  production  of  our 
needs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  accomplished  by  providing  in- 
centive payments  to  farmers  who  cooper- 
ate vfith  the  program  requirements  as  set 
out  by  the  Secretary.  These  requirements 
include  a  set-aside  of  acreage  upon 
which  no  crops  can  be  grown.  The  Secre- 
tary can  also  permit  additional  acreage 
to  be  set-aside  on  a  volimtary  basis. 

These  farm  program  payments  repre- 
sent a  part  of  the  price  a  farmer  receives 
for  his  commodity  and  for  the  use  of  his 
land.  Tliey  are  not  a  matter  of  Federal 
largesse.  Price  support  and  diversion  pay- 
ments are  both  used  as  a  matter  of  di- 
recting production  when  they  provide  an 
incentive  for  producing  adequate  sup- 
plies or  an  incentive  for  restricting  pro- 
duction to  the  quantity  needed. 

The  act  of  1970  covered  the  3  crop 
years  1971,  1972,  and  1973.  Only  1  fuU 
crop  year  has  been  completed.  We  are  in 
the  second  crop  year  authorized  by  this 
act.  Plans  are  now  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  third  and 
last  year  of  the  program. 

As  originaUy  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  act  in- 
cluded a  payment  limitation  of  $55,000 
per  crop  for  each  cooperator,  each  year 
during  the  3  years  of  the  program.  In  the 
debate  on  the  Senate  floor  an  amend- 
ment limiting  payments  to  $20,000  was 
defeated  by  a  substantial  margin.  By  so 
doing  the  Congress  made  a  commitment 
to  farmers  and  established  rules  for  the 
3  crop  years  covered  by  the  act. 


Last  year  when  the  agricultural  appro- 
priations bill  was  before  the  Senate,  two 
separate  amendments  were  offered  both 
aimed  at  reducing  payments  to  farmers. 
Both  were  defeated  by  substantial  mar- 
gins. In  taking  this  position  the  Senate 
reestablished  and  reaffirmed  the  commit- 
ment made  to  farmers  in  1970. 

Not  withstanding  the  repeated  con- 
firmation of  the  policy  established  as  it 
relates  to  payment  limitations,  we  are 
once  again  faced  with  an  amendment 
which  would  further  limit  payments  to 
farmers. 

While  I  am  sure  that  the  proponents  of 
this  amendment  do  not  intend  to  destroy 
the  farm  program,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  this  amendment  is  crippling  in 
nature  and  will  destroy  the  effectiveness 
of  the  existing  programs. 

Under  a  $20,000  limitation  farmers 
who  were  prevented  from  participating 
fully  in  the  program  would  have  to  de- 
cide whether  to  increase  production,  pro- 
duce other  commodities  for  which  they 
could  obtain  fair  prices,  further  divide  up 
their  lands  among  producers  eligible  to 
receive  the  full  payment,  or  adopt  some 
other  alternative. 

The  result  might  be  the  production  of 
inadequate  supplies  with  high  prices  to 
consumers,  or  the  production  of  excessive 
supplies  with  low  prices  to  producers  and 
large  volumes  being  acquired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  stored  at  increased  Govern- 
ment cost.  Under  either  of  these  alterna- 
tives the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  con- 
sumer or  to  the  Government  would  like- 
ly be  increased  No  savings  would  be 
achieved.  The  objectives  of  the  program 
would  not  be  realized  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  farm  plant  would  be  impaired. 

Last  year  after  the  debate  on  the  same 
type  of  amendment  a  Senate  resolution 
was  approved  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  report  to  Congress 
on  the  effect  of  such  a  limitation.  That 
report  was  received  and  printed  by  the 
Senate  March  16,  1972.  The  conclusions 
of  that  report  are  inescapable. 

It  points  out  that  the  experience  with 
the  $55,000  limit  in  1971  indicates  that 
many  farmers  would  adjust  to  a  lower 
limit  by  dropping  leases,  leasing  out  al- 
lotments with  or  without  land,  or  out- 
right sale  of  farms  or  farmland.  While 
these  kinds  of  adjustments  reduce  the 
total  impact  on  production,  however, 
they  also  preclude  any  reduction  in  total 
Government  payments  imder  the  farm 
program  due  to  the  limitation. 

It  states  that  imder  the  existing  pro- 
gram farmers  are  offered  alternatives  on 
a  voluntary  basis  to  increase  the  amount 
set  aside  from  the  production  of  crops. 
However,  if  the  required  set-aside  raised 
a  person's  payment  to  the  limit  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  volunteer  additional 
set-aside.  Thus,  the  limitation  would  re- 
duce the  total  set-aside  on  these  farms 
below  what  it  otherwise  would  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  would  reduce  the 
total  payments  to  these  producers  but 
it  would  also  require  increased  set-aside 
at  increased  cost  per  acre  by  other  pro- 
ducers to  offset  the  result  in  production 
in  the  supply  management  aspects  of  the 
program. 

It  points  out  that  reducing  the  limit 
from  $55,000  to  $20,000  would  reveal 
some  differences  in  kind,  as  well  as  de- 


gree. A  substantial  part  of  the  hardships 
resulting  from  the  1971  crop  limits  fell 
on  a  relatively  few  producers  who  op- 
erated farms  on  such  a  scale  that  the 
entrepreneur  himself  was  required  to 
devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  the  farm  opera- 
tions as  opposed  to  actually  driving  the 
tractor,  combine  or  cotton  picker.  How- 
ever, producers  affected  by  a  $20,000  limit 
as  opposed  to  the  $55,000  maximum 
would  to  a  large  extent  be  farmers  who. 
with  their  family  members,  actually  per- 
form a  significant  portion  of  the  basic 
farm  labor  requirements  themselves. 
These  are  mostly  family  farms,  not  typ- 
ical but  generally  efficient,  xmusually  pro- 
ductive and  progressive,  but  certainly 
few  would  be  large  corporate  opera- 
tions. 

Now.  in  an  appropriation  bill,  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  place  a  limit  on 
a  program,  when  Congress  had  made  a 
3-year  promise.  That  is  the  effect  of  it. 
Last  year  when  we  considered  similar 
£imendments  on  an  appropriation  bill 
Congress  directed  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  make  a  study  and  to  report 
to  Congress  what  would  happen  if  we 
placed  a  limitation  of  $20,000  on  agricul- 
ture payments.  That  report  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  the  Secretary  went 
into  great  detail  as  did  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  point  out  what  would 
happen. 

I  wish  to  summarize  the  Department 
report  which  shows  that  the  anticipated 
impact  of  a  $20,000  limit  in  subsequent 
crop  years  would  result  in: 

(1)  slightly  reduce  participation  in  the 
set-aside  programs; 

(2)  a  slight  Increase  In  grain  production, 
which  at  present  Is  surplus  to  our  needs: 

At  the  present  time  we  have  com  nm- 
ning  out  of  our  ears;  at  the  present  time 
we  have  wheat  running  out  of  our  ears. 
We  sent  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
others  to  Russia  to  negotiate  sales  so  wo 
could  get  rid  of  some  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duction. Yet  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  became  law.  it 
would  increase  that  production. 

(3)  A  modest  decrease  In  cotton  produc- 
tion, which  at  present  is  short  of  our  re- 
quirements. 

The  cotton  supply  is  shorter  today 
than  it  has  been  for  20  years.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  many  of  our  mills 
switching  to  synthetic  fabrics  because  we 
do  not  have  adequate  cotton  at  competi- 
tive prices.  Yet  the  sunendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  reduce  cot- 
ton supplies. 

The  report  states: 

(4)  a  nominal  decrease  In  government 
payments  vmder  the  set-aside  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture with  regard  to  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  $20,000  payment  Umitation. 
Only  a  nominal  decrease  in  cost  to  the 
Government  would  result.  What  we  are 
talking  about  is  not  saving  money;  we 
are  talking  about  breaching  a  contract; 
we  are  talking  about  failure  to  comply 
with  the  law;  we  are  talking  about  com- 
pounding our  agricultural  surpluses  and 
compounding  our  agricultural  shortages. 

Next,  the  report  states: 
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(5)  Increases  In  cotton  production  for  a 
considerable  number  of  small  operators  who 
would  Increase  production  by  renting  acreage 
from  fanners  with  payments  above  »20,000. 

Mr.  President,  no  real  or  good  purpose 
^ill  be  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  It  will  only  cause  dis- 
economies In  the  agricultural  production 
plant  that  now  exists.  It  will  not  be  help- 
ful to  all  small  fanners,  nor  will  it  save 
the  Government  any  money.  It  defeats 
the  objective  of  our  Government  pro- 
grams.   It   encourages   haphazard   land 
reform  and  uneconomic  arrangements. 
It  could  result  in  higher  prices  to  con- 
sumers and  lower  prices  to  producers.  It 
could   result   in   severe   shortages   and 
severe  surpluses  in  other  crops.  It  ac- 
complishes no  real  good.  Therefore.  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
a  national  policy  on  this  matter,  with  a 
limitation  on  payments  of  the  kind  un- 
der consideration  here.  It  is  a  national 
policy   that  evolved   from   tlie   regular 
legislative  process.  It  is  found  embodied 
in  the  terms  of  the  1970  Farm  Act.  Na- 
tional policy  Is  sought  to  be  changed  on 
an  appropriation  bill,  with  no  hearings, 
no  discussions,  no  presentation  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  are 
getting,  therefore,  in  an  appropriation 
bill  an  effort  to  modify  a  national  policy 
that  was  arrived  at  in  the  proper  fashion. 
We  have,  in  essence,  a  3-year  con- 
tract,  a  moral   commitment,   if   not  a 
legal   commitment,   to  the   larmers   of 
America.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  them 
that  we.  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of    this    3-year    progrp.ru.    would    now 
change  the  rules  of  the  game.  That  is 
what  this  effort  is.  There  art  hazards  to 
making  a  payment  limitation 

The  proposal  to  limit  fami  program 
payments  to  $20,000  per  person  is  based 
on  an  outdated  picture  of  American  agri- 
culture. 

Instead  of  7  million  small  general 
farms  scattered  across  the  countryside, 
we  now  have  fewer  than  3  milUon  farms 
iP  the  United  States.  The  economics  of 
fanning,  and  the  scale  of  efficient  farm- 
ing operations,  have  changed  radically 
in  recent  decades.  The  trend  continues 
In  the  direction  of  fewer  farms,  larger 
acreages  and  higher  costs. 

About  three-fourths  of  our  farm  pro- 
duction today  comes  from  fewer  than 
600.000  farming  enterprises  that  sell 
more  than  $20,000  worth  of  farm  prod- 
ucts a  year.  These  commercial  farms,  the 
most  productive  and  efficient  in  the 
world,  are  run  by  highly  trained,  hard- 
working farmers  using  the  best  of  mod- 
em technology.  But  applied  science  alone 
cannot  guarantee  net  profits  in  agricul- 
ture. Farming  today  requires  a  high  risk, 
low  return  investment  and  even  the  most 
efficient  farms  operate  on  extremely  thin 
margins  and  with  heavy  debt  loads. 

About  10.000  of  our  most  efficient  pro- 
ducers would  be  adversely  aflected  by  a 
$20,000  payment  limitation.  These  farm- 
ers produce  more  than  10  percent  of  our 
food  and  fiber  crops. 

Lowering  the  payment  limit  to  $20,000 
would  force  many  of  these  efficient  farms 
out  of  the  farm  program  altogether  or 


force  them  to  break  up  into  still  smaller 
and  less  efficient  units.  Either  alterna- 
tive would  be  highly  detrimental  to  the 
national  interest.  I^irthennore,  the  net 
effect  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  over- 
all efficiency  of  U.S.  agriculture.  It 
would  increase  farm  costs.  In  the  end, 
it  would  mean  higher  prices  for  con- 
sumers. 

One  indicator  of  the  hazards  of  too 
low  a  limit  is  the  workload  capacity  of 
our  modem  farm  machinery.  A  wheat 
farmer  with  one  set  of  modem  equip- 
ment could  plant  enough  wheat  to  bring 
him  up  to  a  820,000  limit  using  only  8 
percent  of  hi.s  available  planting  time. 
A  California  cotton  grower  would  use 
only  10  percent  of  the  time  available  for 
cotton  harvest,  and  an  Illinois  corn 
farmer  would  use  only  about  a  third  of 
his  corn  harvest  time— and  that  is  as- 
suming the  machinery  on  these  farms 
works  only  8  hours  a  day.  Many  farmers 
have — and  need — two  or  more  sets  of 
machinery  in  order  to  use  their  land  and 
labor  fully.  One  of  the  obvious  reasons 
for  this  is  that  in  many  cases  more  than 
one  family  member  lives  and  works  on 
the  farm  and  is  available  to  run  machin- 
ery. Farmers  often  work  their  machinery 
more  than  8  hours  a  day.  too.  in  order  to 
justify  cost  and  increase  their  earning 
power. 

And  let  me  add  that  when  Congress 
passed,  after  careful  consideration,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970  only  2  years 
ago  many  producer.^  took  us  at  our  word 
that  it  would  be  a  3-year  program  in  all 
respects  and  planned  their  machinery, 
land  and  other  investments  accordingly. 
Are  we  going  to  change  the  rules  now? 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  consid- 
ered carefully  any  problems  that  may 
have  arisen  from  the  present  payment 
limitation,  and  the  Department  has  al- 
ready made  changes  in  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  insure  that  payments  are  admin- 
istered fairly.  This  year  any  person  who 
owns  more  than  20  percent  of  the  stock 
of  a  corporation  that  earns  farm  pro- 
gram payments  will  have  his  share  of  the 
corporation  program  payments  attrib- 
uted to  him  for  limitation  purposes.  In 
1971.  he  had  to  own  over  50  percent  of  a 
corporation  before  this  was  done. 

For  example,  if  a  person  owns  40  per- 
cent of  a  corporation  that  earned  $50,000 
in  farm  program  payments,  his  share 
would  be  $20,000.  Then  if  he  earned  an- 
other $40,000  in  payments  from  his  farm, 
he  would  obviously  be  in  violation  of  the 
$55,000  ceiling,  and  his  total  payments 
would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

In  addition,  rules  relating  to  partner- 
ships— where  each  participant  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  separate  person  imder  De- 
partment regulations — have  also  been 
tightened  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Rules  now  specify  that  in  such 
arrangements  where  a  partner's  con- 
tribution is  chiefly  capital,  he  must  fur- 
nish the  money  independently  with  no 
assistance  from  other  members  of  the 
partnership. 

Further,  the  Department's  rules  relat- 
ing to  changes  in  farming  operations 
now  Include  examples  so  that  the  State 
and  Coimty  ASC  Committees  who  ad- 
minister the  program  can  determine  that 
such  changes  are  bona  fide. 


I  submit  that  these  changes  have 
shown  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  working  to  make  the  $55,000 
payment  limitation  work  effectively  and 
fairly.  And  I  say  that  it  is  working. 

Let  me  point  out  that  some  of  these 
changes  are  those  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  its  April  1972  "Report  to  Con- 
gress." I  say  "some"  because  the  Depart- 
ment's changes  have  gone  beyond  those 
recommendations  in  tightening  restric- 
tions. And  I  would  also  emphasize  that 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  report 
recommended  only  the  tightening  of  the 
restrictions,  not  lowering  the  payment 
limitation. 

Lowering  the  payment  limit  would  not 
help  the  really  poor  farmer — who  does 
not  have  enough  land  or  capital  to  earn 
an  adequate  income  from  farming.  His 
economic  future  does  not  lie  in  farming, 
because  science  and  technology  will  con- 
tinue to  require  even  larger  farms  with 
higher  capital  investments — and  less 
fai-m  manpower. 

A  lower  payment  limit  would  also  re- 
sult in  lost  opportimities  in  export  mar- 
kets, first,  because  overall  production 
would  decline,  and  second,  because  lower 
and  less  efficient  production  would  result 
in  higher  prices. 

It  would  be  shortsighted  and  illogical 
to  counteract  the  benefits  of  the  market- 
oriented  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  by  in- 
stalling an  vmrealistic  payment  limita- 
tion that  discriminates  against  many  of 
our  most  efficient  and  effective  farms 
simply  because  of  their  size. 

If  our  farm  programs  are  to  assist 
American  agriculture  farmers  and  con- 
sumers, they  must  be  geared  to  the  agri- 
cultural industry  as  it  exists  today  and 
not  as  it  was  decades  ago.  The  United 
States  has  a  great  agricultural  industry, 
which  makes  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  our  economy,  but  we  cannot  long  pre- 
serve it  with  farm  programs  that  grossly 
discriminate  against  many  of  our  best 
farms. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  from  a  farm  State. 
And  I  am  happy  to  report  that  farm  in- 
come is  expected  to  reach  a  new  high 
this  year.  That  income  does  not  stay  on 
the  farms.  Instead,  It  is  spent  by  farmers 
for  the  many  things  they  need  to  operate 
their  farms  and  homes.  Better  farm  in- 
come benefits  everybody. 

Farm  income  has  reached  this  high 
under  the  set-aside  programs  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1970  which  specified  the 
$55,000  payment  limitation.  Let  us  not 
tamper  with  a  farm  program  that  has 
proven  successful  in  terms  of  higher 
farm  income  especially  at  this  late  date. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Secretary's  re- 
cent statement  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  in  which  Mr.  Butz  said  about 
a  possible  amendment  to  reduce  pay- 
ments being  proposed: 

I  feel  confident  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Congress  will  see  through  this  pro- 
posal and  recognize  Its  unfairness  with  over- 
whelming rejection  if  It  U  injected  Into  the 
approplratlons  legislation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  California 
want? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Two  minutes. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  This 
amendment  proposes  to  place  a  limita- 
tion of  $20,000  on  payments  made  to 
producers  participating  in  the  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grain  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1973,  despite  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thorizing law— the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1970 — places  that  limit  at  $55,000. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  amendment  for 
two  major  reasons.  First.  I  seriously  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  using  an  appropria- 
tions bUl  as  the  vehicle  for  making  sub- 
stantive changes  in  the  law.  Second.  I 
question  the  validity  of  the  arguments 
made  by  supporters  of  the  amendment, 
especiaUy  their  claim  that  lowering  the 
limitation  to  $20,000  "would  result  in  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  taxpayers." 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  placing 
a  limitation  on  the  direct  payments  made 
to  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  pro- 
ducers was  extensively  debated  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970— Pub- 
lic Law  91-524.  Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  law,  there  was  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  that  each  individual 
producer  could  receive.  Many  Members 
of  Congress,  myself  included,  felt  that 
the  amounts  received  by  certain  individ- 
ual farmers  in  the  absence  of  a  limita- 
tion were  exorbitant  and  urmecessary— 
payments  which  In  some  cases  exceeded 
several  million  dollars  per  Individual. 
Consequently,  I  supported  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees'  decision 
to  impose  a  $55,000  limitation  on  pay- 
ments received  by  any  person  participat- 
ing in  the  1971,  1972,  and  1973  cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  year  that  has 
passed  since  the  Senate's  last  debate  on 
the  issue  of  $20,000  limitation,  two  official 
studies  have  been  released. 

On  March  16,  1972,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  released  a  study  entitled 
"Farm  Payment  Limitations,"  prepared 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  153  which 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  July  15, 
1971.  With  respect  to  the  Impact  of  the 
$55,000  limitation  provision,  this  study 
came  to  two  mi^jor  conclusions.  First,  the 
limitation  had  no  significant  impact  on 
Government  expenditures  for  the  three 
programs.  Payments  were  actually  re- 
duced by  $2.2  million,  representing  1.6 
percent  of  the  $138.8  million  paid  to  cot- 
ton, wheat,  and  feed  grain  producers  who 
received  farm  payments  exceeding  $55,- 
000  in  1970.  The  second  major  finding 
was  that  Government  expenditures  were 
not  significantly  reduced  because  $42.7 
million  was  redistributed  to  other  per- 
sons or  entities  as  a  result  of  changes  in 
farming  operations. 

On  April  12,  1972,  the  Comptroller 
General  released  a  GAO  study  which 
also  concluded  that  the  payment  limita- 
tion under  1971  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grain  programs  had  only  a  very  limited 
effect  on  reducing  expenditures.  The 
GAO  study  also  found  as  the  main  rea- 
son for  the  limited  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment expenditures  that — 

The  authorizing  legislation  and  subse- 
quent reg^vilatlons  did  not  prohibit  pro- 
ducers from  changing  their  farming  itera- 


tions and  organizations  to  reduce  the  finan- 
cial impact  of  the  limitation.  The  primary 
result  of  the  changes  was  to  Increase  the 
number  of  persons  qualifying  for  payments 
and  therefore  to  spread  program  payments 
among  more  persons — Individuals  or  entities. 
(P-2) 


The  GAO  study  made  certain  recom- 
mendations to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture concerning  better  administration 
of  the  payment  limitation.  In  a  letter 
dated  March  17,  1972,  the  USDA  stated 
that  it  agreed  with  the  GAO  recom- 
mendations and  that  corrective  actions 
already  had  been  taken  or  were  being 
initiated.  New  regulations  are  now  in  ef- 
fect for  the  1972  program,  the  impact  of 
which  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time. 
In  1971,  this  limitation  provision,  ac- 
cording  to   the   USDA   study,   affected 
about  1,350  fanners  who  had  received 
more  than  $55,000  each  in  1970  program 
payments    on    cotton,    feed    grain,    or 
wheat.  According  to  this  same  study,  if 
the  maximum  payment  to  any  one  per- 
son had  been  $20,000  In  1971,  some  10,000 
farmers  would  have  been  affected.  The 
major  Impact  of  this  lower  limit  would 
fall  on  the  cotton  program  and  cotton 
producers.  In  the  1971  cotton  program, 
8,742  persons  received  between  $20,000 
and  $55,000  In  program  payments.  Col- 
lectively, there  8,742  persons  received  37.7 
percent  of  the  total  cotton  program  pay- 
ments In  1971. 

These,  then,  are  the  facts  and  findings 
relating  to  the  $55,000  payment  limita- 
tion. These  two  reports  are  being  cited 
by  supporters  of  the  $20,000  limitation 
amendment  as  proof  that  the  $55,000 
limitation  is  not  adequate,  or  "too  high," 
and  that  the  $20,000  limitation  would 
result  In  "substantial  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer." I  disagree  with  this  assumption. 
So  does  the  USDA  report : 

The  experience  with  the  $55,000  Umlt  in 
1971  indicates  that  many  farmers  would  ad- 
just to  a  lower  limit  by  dropping  leases, 
leasing  out  allotments  with  or  without  land, 
or  outright  sale  of  farms  or  farmland.  These 
kinds  of  adjustments  reduce  the  impact  on 
pToduction;  however,  they  also  preclude  any 
reduction  in  total  government  payments  un- 
der the  farm  program  due  to  the  limitation. 
(Emphasis  mine.) 

I  believe  the  conclusions  being  drawn 
by  the  supporters  of  the  $20,000  amend- 
ment are  premature.  Underlying  the  con- 
clusions are  several  unfounded  assump- 
tions: that  the  over-all  government  ex- 
penditures for  the  total  programs  have 
not  been  significantly  reduced  as  a  result 
of  "fancy  break-ups"  by  those  farmers 
who  received  in  excess  of  $55,000  in  1970; 
that  the  $55,000  limitation  is,  in  itself, 
an  'exorbitant '  amount  of  money;  and 
that  most  of  the  larger  payments  are 
going  to  a  few  rich  farmers  and  cor- 
porations who  are  operating  giant  farms. 

The  USDA  report  discusses  the  prob- 
able impact  of  a  $20,000  limitation.  I 
would  like  to  highlight  a  few  of  the 
report's  findings,  which  are  in  conflict 
with  the  charges  being  made  by  the 
amendment's  supporters. 

First,  what  size  farm  would  be  affected 
by  a  $20,000  limit?  The  report  cites  the 
following  acreages: 

1.  In  the  case  of  corn,  depending  on  wheth- 
er the  producer  signs  up  for  the  minimum 
or  the  maximum  set-aside,  the  $20,000  limi- 


tation would  become  effective  on  a  payment 
base  of  between  500  and  312  acres. 

2.  In  the  case  of  wheat  with  a  60  bushel 
yield,  the  limit  would  become  effective  on  a 
farm  having  a  wheat  allotment  of  198  acres 
at  the  minimum  level  of  participation:  at  the 
maximum  level  of  participation,  a  farm  of 
only  140  acres  of  wheat  allotment  would  be 
affected. 

3.  Cotton  with  a  500  pound  yield  would  be 
affected  on  a  farm  witli  a  cotton  allotment 
of  267  acres. 

I'd  like  to  point  out,  by  way  of  com- 
parison with  the  cotton  allotment  acre- 
age, that  the  average  amount  of  crop- 
land on  California  farms  producing  cot- 
ton was  513  acres  In  1971. 

Second,  the  USDA  study  notes  that 
reducing  the  limit  from  $55,000  to  $20,- 
000  would  reveal  some  differences  in  kind 
as  well  SIS  degree. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  hardships  result- 
ing from  the  1971  crop  limits  fell  on  a  rela- 
tively few  producers  who  operated  farms 
on  such  a  scale  that  the  entrepreneur  him- 
self was  required  to  devote  most  of  his  time 
to  the  actual  management  and  direction  of 
the  farm  operations,  as  opposed  to  actually 
driving  the  tractor,  combine,  or  cotton  pick- 
er. However,  producers  affected  by  a  $20,000 
limit,  as  opposed  to  the  $55,000  maximum, 
would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  farmers  who,  with 
their  family  members,  actually  perform  a 
significant  portion  of  the  basic  farm  labor 
requirements  themselves.  These  are  mostly 
family  farms;  not  typical,  but  generally  ef- 
ficient, unusually  productive  and  progres- 
sive— but  certainly  few  would  be  large  cor- 
porate operations. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  asked.  Mr. 
President,  what  It  is,  exactly,  that  we 
want  a  payment  limitation  to  accom- 
plish. Do  we  want  to  reduce  over-all 
Government  expenditures  for  the  three 
programs  affected?  If  so,  it  is  true  that 
the  $55,000  limitation,  by  Itself,  did  not 
accomplish  this  goal.  But  the  USDA 
report  states  that  a  $20,000  limitation 
would  also  not  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures. 

Do  we  want  to  reduce  the  total  pay- 
ment going  to  each  individual  farmer? 
If  so.  the  $55,000  limitation  has  accom- 
plished it  even  better,  but  who  is  it  that 
would  be  affected?  According  to  the 
USDA  study,  those  receiving  between 
$20,000  and  $55,000  in  1971  were,  by  and 
large,  family  farm  operators — certainly 
not  giant  corporations. 

Do  we  want  to  take  the  money  that  is 
saved  by  reducing  exorbitant  individual 
payments  and  spread  it  among  other 
eligible  participating  producers?  If  so, 
that  is  being  accomplished  by  a  $55,000 
limitation.  And,  according  to  the  USDA, 
it  would  be  accomplished  even  more  so 
by  a  $20,000  limitation,  at  least  in  cot- 
ton. 

But  these  are  big  questions.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  cannot  be  decided  by  tacking 
an  amendment  on  an  appropriations  bill. 

I  submit  that  the  question  of  payment 
limitations  needs  a  thorough  and  critical 
review.  That  review  has  not  yet  been 
fully  made,  although  we  do  have  several 
studies  on  the  1971  crop — the  first  time 
we  have  had  a  payment  limitation  in  the 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grain  programs. 
These  two  studies,  however,  raise  as 
many  questions  as  they  answer. 

Next  year,  Mr.  President,  we  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  redesigning  our  farm  pro- 
gram, since  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970 
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expires  In  1973.  I  believe  that  Congress 
will  then  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  judge,  not  only  the  impact,  but  also 
the  goal  of  changing  the  amount  of  the 
payment  limitation.  Perhaps  we  will 
w  ish.  nfter  hearing  from  the  individual 
furmers,  and  conducting  in-depth  eco- 
nomic and  social  analyses  of  the  alter- 
nrxtives  before  us.  to  eliminate  direct 
payments  entirely.  I,  quite  frankly, 
would  like  to  see  us  moving  in  that  di- 
rection. But  we  simply  cannot  make 
these  decisions  today. 

To  do  so  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
trust — in  1970  Congre.ss  told  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  that  he  must  operate  under 
a  $55,000  limitation  for  the  three  crop 
years  for  which  a  farm  program  was  au- 
thorized. Now,  in  the  third  and  final 
year,  we  are  proposing  to  change  the 
rules. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  tharik  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  for  the  fine  work 
he  is  doing  in  handling  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  Many,  many  long  hours  and 
hard  days  of  work  have  gone  into  it,  and 
I  commend  him. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  argued  this 
matter  many  times,  but  these  payments 
that  are  made  to  these  people  on  the 
land,  the  farmers,  certainly  are  not 
merely  payments  to  those  individuals. 
The  payments  are  the  price  of  a  system 
that  we  have  had  for  a  good  number  of 
years  that  has  assured  a  continuous  flow 
of  food  and  fiber  for  the  American  peo- 
ple at  a  reasonable  price,  a  sustained 
flow.  It  is  always  there,  generally  speak- 
ing, without  shortages.  So  this  Ls  a  bal- 
ance between  tlie  consumer  and  the  pro- 
ducer that  has  worked  very  well  indeed, 
and  the  system  itself  is  certainly  worth 
something  to  the  consumer  and  the  tax- 
payer. There  has  been  a  sustained  yield 
and  supply  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer generally  on  fibers  and  cotton.  It 
has  supplied  us  with  food  grains  and  all 
other  commodities  to  which  it  has  been 
applicable. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  salient 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  is  that  the 
Congress  shall  pass  no  law  that  impairs 
the  carrying  out  of  a  contract.  These 
farm  laws  that  offer  certain  benefits  are 
not  rigid  contracts,  but  certainly  there 
is  a  promise  and  a  principle  involved.  It 
is  an  agreement,  just  the  same  as  if  it 
were  a  valid,  ofBcial  contract.  To  that 
extent  we  are  certainly  imder  an  obli- 
gation not  to  impair  th»  carrying  out 
of  that  obligation.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  will.  Next  year  we  will  consider 
the  principles  and  policies  and  obliga- 
tions on  their  merits. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  opportunity  just  to  speak  briefly 
hi  rebuttal.  I  know  the  remarks  and 
Judgments  of  my  colleague  coi.trary  to 
mv  own  are  offered  with  the  same  degree 
of  sincerity  sis  I  offer  mine.  They  do  not 
in  any  way  derogate  the  fine  work  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
done. 


I  would  like  to  point  out.  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Taft)  ,  who  had  to  leave  to  catch  a  plane, 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  we 
have  some  400  pages  of  printouts  of  those 
individuals  who  are  receiving  subsidy  in 
excess  of  $20,000.  I  have  asked  that  the 
names  and  addresses  and  amounts  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  have  been  statements  about  a 
contract  with  the  American  farmer,  and 
the  need  to  give  farmers  adequate  notice. 
I  have  been  here  as  long  as  some  of 
my  colleagues,  but  the  first  year  I  came 
here  the  Senate  was  giving  advance  no- 
tice by  passing  a  wheat  bill  in  December 
after  wheat  had  to  be  planted  in  Septem- 
ber and  October.  So  we  have  not  been 
very  consistent  in  our  asserted  duty  to 
try  to  plan  ahead  for  the  farmers. 

This  is  the  same  argument  that  is 
made  every  year.  I  tried  to  offer  this 
amendment  before  we  had  a  3 -year  farm 
bill.  The  same  argument  was  made 
then— that  it  would  be  devastating  to 
supply  and  demand,  that  there  would  be 
large  surpluses  or  heavy  shortages. 

I  want  to  be  in  good  faith  with  the 
farmers,  but  what  about  the  2.4  million 
farmers  who  read  in  the  newspapers  ev- 
ery quarter  that  there  are  10.143  of  their 
brethren  who  are  getting  farm  subsidies 
in  excess  of  $:?0,000. 1  am  a.^king  the  Sen- 
ate whom  we  should  be  concerned 
about?  About  whom  should  we  be  con- 
cerned that  they  have  faith  in  the  Sen- 
ate? The  bulk  of  the  2.4  million  farmers, 
or  the  10.143  who  are  now  drawing  what 
I  believe  to  be  exorbitant  subsidy  pay- 
ments? 

The  House  of  Representatives  did  turn 
down  this  proposal,  as  pointed  out  by 
our  distinguished  colleague,  but  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  three  times  in 
a  row  the  House  passed  a  limitation,  only 
to  have  it  stricken  down  last  month. 

This  year,  if  my  colleagues  will  go  be- 
hind the  doors  of  the  cloakrooms,  they 
will  find  out  the  reason  why  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  it  down  by  three 
or  four  votes.  It  was  because  of  an 
agreement  that  if  some  of  the  urban  rep- 
resentatives voted  against  this  propo.sal. 
they  would,  in  exchange,  get  a  handful 
of  votes  for  those  who  wanted  to  get  food 
stamps  for  those  in  the  cities.  They  were 
told,  "We  will  have  no  limitation  on 
these  farm  subsidies,  so  the  poor  people 
who  live  in  the  cities  will  have  the  benefit 
of  food  stamps" — which  ought  to  be  tak- 
en for  granted. 

I  would  like  to  deal  directly  with  the 
GAO  report  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture report  because,  as  someone  who 
has  been  in  the  farm  business  all  my 
life,  I  would  not  want  to  be  part  and 
parcel  of  anything  that  is  going  to  dis- 
rupt things  on  the  farm.  If  one  considers 
the  wording  of  this  report  and  then  con- 
siders the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  violently  opposed 
to  any  limitations  at  all,  we  find  in  the 
assessment  that  there  would  be  a  slight 
Increase  in  feed  grains  and  a  modest  de- 
crease in  cotton  production.  Then  we 
talk  to  the  experts  at  lower  levels,  and 
we  come  up  with  a  different  assessment 
of  what  is  actually  going  to  happen. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  quickly 
to  the  efiQciency  argument,  when  it  is 
suggested  that  we  have  to  give  over  $20,- 


000  subsidies  in  order  to  get  eCBciency 
on  our  farms.  Only  0.1  percent  of  the 
wheat  farmers  are  drawing  over  $20,000? 
Does  that  mean  only  0.1  percent  of  all 
the  wheat  fanners  are  eflScient?  I  do  not 
think  so.  Only  245  of  the  feed  grain 
farmers  are  receiving  over  $20,000.  Does 
that  mean  that  everybody  else  is  inef- 
ficient? That  is  ridiculous. 

Another  key  fact  in  favor  of  a  $20,000 
payment  limitation  is  evident  by  the 
amount  in  excess  of  $20,000  per  producer 
a.s  follows: 


Amount  in 

excess  of 

Excess 

Total 

»20.mO  per 

payments 

payments 

producer 

(percent) 

Cotton  producers »U, 920.000  J135,  720,000  43 

Feedgrain  producers..      6,9n,000       2,0n.000  29 

Wheat  producers 31,268.000      U.  092. 000  35 


Total 350,099,000    148,823,000 


This  shows  the  potential  reduction  in 
Government  expenditures  with  $20,000 
limitation  is  $148,823,000. 

One  last  word,  Mr.  President — and  for- 
give me  if  I  have  raised  my  voice  and 
tended  to  get  a  little  excited  about  this, 
but  having  lived  in  and  loved  rural  Amer- 
ica, I  think  we  are  facing  a  time  of  crisis 
and  challenge  out  on  tiie  farm,  because 
of  the  mass  exodus  of  people  from  the 
farm  and  the  large  takeover  of  normal 
family-sized  units  by  people  who  really 
do  not  care  about  rural  interests  or  a 
healthy  rural  economy;  all  they  are  in- 
terested in  is  making  that  profit. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  it  seems  to 
me,  by  making  what  I  admit  is  just  a 
small  step,  to  start  to  reverse  the  trend, 
and  I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  three 
major  points : 

First  of  all,  I  think  a  $20,000  limita- 
tion is  beneficial  to  those  of  us  who  live  in 
rural  America,  because  it  is  going  to 
make  it  easier  for  us  to  sell  a  farm  sub- 
sidy program.  With  2.4  milhon  farmers, 
and  over  200  million  people  who  live  in 
downtown  America,  the  urban  residents 
are  asking  more  and  more,  "Why  should 
we  be  ladUng  out  $20,000.  $50,000.  or 
$100,000  farm  subsidy  payments  to  one- 
farm  operation?" 

This  will  make  it  more  palatable  for 
those  of  us  who  want  to  continue  to  have 
a  viable  farm  program. 

Second,  I  think  it  is  equity  to  do  some- 
thing to  correct  a  farm  subsidy  system 
that  gives  to  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
farmers  14  percent  of  all  the  subsidies. 

Third  and  last — and  I  will  rest  my  case, 
thanking  my  colleagues  for  their  indul- 
gence, on  this  third  point:  I  think  this 
effort  will  do  more  than  anjihing  else  I 
can  think  of  to  really  strengthen  rural 
America. 

Thus  I  say,  with  some  prejudice  toward 
rural  America,  it  is  strengthening  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  Senate  spent  a  significant  amoimt 
of  time  deliberating  and  passing  a  very 
salutary  piece  of  legislation  known  as  the 
Rural  Development  Act,  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  strengthen 
the  rural  economy.  I  am  advised  that  to- 
day that  measure  passed  the  House.  Does 
it  not  seem  rather  ironic  that  we  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  grants 
and  loans  of  Federal  moneys  to  try  to 
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shore  up  rural  America  at  the  same  time 
that  we  continue  a  farm  subsidy  program 
which  is  causing  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  people  to  leave  rural  America  every 

■rpQT'9 

What  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  increase  the  viability  of  that  family 
farm  unit  by  breaking  up  some  of  these 
large  corporate  farm  operations,  and 
then  letting  the  free  enterprise  system  on 
the  farm  take  care  of  rural  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  ,      , 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  We  often  hear 
criticism  of  the  size  of  farm  payments. 
This  is  not  new.  It  has  been  debated  m 
this  body  many  times.  Let  us  review  the 
situation   for   a   minute.   Farmers   are 
forced  to  compete  with  goods  produced 
in  countries  where  the  wage  scale  is  only 
a  fraction  of  that  in  the  United  States, 
yet  they  must  purchase  their  equipment 
and  other  goods  at  costs  which  reflect  the 
American  wage  scale.  Because  of  this  in- 
equitable    trade    situation,     American 
farmers  are  imable  to  compete  on  an 
open-market  basis,  meet  their  high  costs 
of  production,  and  stUl  receive  a  fair  re- 
turn on  their  investment.  If  America  is 
to  be  assured  of  a  sufficient  food  supply, 
the  farmer  carmot  be  put  out  of  business. 
To  be  able  to  continue  to  produce  at  a 
profitable  level  without  price  supports, 
the  market  price  of  food  would  have  to 
rise  considerably.  The  price  of  food  to- 
day would  not  approach  that  required  if 
price  supports  were  discontinued.  Ulti- 
mately, it  is  the  consumer  who  benefits 
from  price  support  payments,  for  they 
Insure  the  continued  food  supply  whUe 
keeping  the  cost  down  to  an  acceptable 
level.  ,  ^ 

There  is  constant  talk  of  rural  devel- 
opment which  will  greatly  assist  in  solv- 
ing  some   of   the   problems   of   urban 
America.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  rural 
development,  but  I  think  we  are  over- 
looking an  important  point.  Our  rural 
areas  need  industry  and  business  and 
ways  to  attract  both,  but  the  largest  U.S. 
Industry    of    all    is    already    in    rural 
America.  The  largest  American  industry 
is  the  one  that  is  receiving  the  same 
wages  as  20  years  ago.  The  place  we  need 
to  start  in  developing  rural  America  is 
to  start  with  the  agricultural  industry. 
Farming  is  the  backbone  of  countless 
towns  in  Texas  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Without  the  farming  interests 
there  would  not  be  enough  income  to 
support  these  towns.  We  must  stop  once 
again  and  ask  ourselves  how  long  our 
agricultural  industry  can  afford  to  sup- 
port America  when  at  every  turn  some- 
one is  cutting  away  at  farm  income.  The 
problems  are  not  created  at  the  farm 
level.  It  would  be  totally  inconsistent,  in- 
deed absurd,  to  imanimously  pass  a  rvu-al 
development  bill  and  then  try  to  cut  the 
income  of  the  farmers.  This  is  where 
rural  America  begins  and  the  majority  of 
Texas  farmers  are  dependent  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  price  support  payments. 
If  we  are  to  represent  rural  America,  we 
must  keep  the  whole  picture  in  perspec- 
tive. 
Let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the  effect 


such  an  amendment  would  have  on  the 
economy  of  rural  America,  for  example, 
if  the  present  proposed  amendment  had 
been  in  effect  during  the  year  1971. 
Texas  farmers  would  have  received  $30,- 
196,579  less  for  farm  produce — a  devas- 
tating blow  to  the  economy  of  rural 
Texas  and  the  entire  State. 

The  Farm  Act  of  1970  committed  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  $55,000  pay- 
ment Umitation  program.  Trusting  in 
our  Goverrunent  to  live  up  to  its  commit- 
ment, our  Nation's  fanners  have  invested 
in  farm  land  and  machinery,  obtained 
operating  capital,  and  created  financial 
obligations  in  the  process  of  planning 
their  crop  participation  for  the  3 -year 
period  covered  under  that  act.  In  farm- 
ing, payment  plans  for  land  and  equip- 
ment investments  are  not  made  on  a 
year-to-year  basis,  but  rather  on  the  ba- 
sis of  a  3-year  plan.  Our  farmers  have  a 
right  to  expect  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram which  will  not  change  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  plan.  They  have  a  right  to 
expect  the  Government  to  live  up  to  its 
commitment  to  them. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  that  my  colleagues  wiU  join 
me  in  opposing  the  amendment  before 

us. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  family  farmers  are  being  forced 
from  their  land,  because  of  their  inabU- 
ity  to  make  ends  meet,  it  is  outrageous 
that  we  should  continue  to  provide  such 
massive  subsidies  to  certain  large  pro- 
ducers. ,  ^  ,  i  , 
At  a  time  when  our  budget  is  out  or 
balance  and  when  we  cannot  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  schools,  hospitals, 
and  housing,  it  is  a  distortion  of  om- 
national  priorities  to  permit  these  mas- 
sive subsidies  to  continue. 

I  have  before  me  a  computer  print- 
out 2  inches  thick  of  over  400  pages 
prepared  by  the  D^artment  of  Agri- 
culture listing  those  farmers  who  have 
received  more  than  $50,000  in  subsidies 
under  the  1971  program. 

I  should  point  out  that  there  is  not  a 
single  farmer  on  this  list  from  any  of  the 
following  States:  Ohio,  Virginia,  Utah, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Vermont. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Islands,  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Maine, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Hawaii.  Delaware,  Connecticut,  Alaska, 
or  Kentucky. 

The  average  farmer  in  this  country 
cannot  be  pleased  at  the  way  in  which 
extremely  large  agriculture  subsidies  are 
placed  largely  in  a  few  hands.  Last  year 
I  referred  to  the  existing  subsidy  limita- 
tion as  a  sieve.  Upon  greater  study  I  find 
that  even  the  sieve  Is  torn  open  wide. 
Those  whose  cottwi  allotments  have  ex- 
ceeded $55,000  for  example,  can  lease  or 
sell  their  allotments,  without  leasing  or 
selling  their  land,  and  receive  much  of 
this  excess  subsidy  back  in  the  form  of 
rent.  We  should  phase  this  out. 

Even  this  list  which  I  have  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  Many  of  these  farm- 
ers are  receiving  additional  Federal  dol- 
lars indirectly  in  the  form  of  rental  pay- 
ments. 

This  amendment  would  help  make  the 
farm  program  fairer  for  the  average 
farmer  who  is  trying  to  make  a  living. 


It  would  also  be  fairer  for  America's 
taxpayers.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  refonn  this  program  and 
consequently.  I  am  pleased  to  support 
tills  amendment  and  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing debate  last  year  on  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill,  I  opposed  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  Mr.  Bayh's  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  a  $20,000  limitation 
on  payments  made  to  farmers  under  our 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  programs. 
I  did  so  chieflj'  because  we  had  httle  or 
no  reliable  information  on  which  to  base 
such  an  important  decision.  You  will  re- 
call, immediately  following  that  debate 
that  I  introduced  a  resolution  S.  153 
calling  on  USDA  to  conduct  a  study  con- 
cerning this  matter.  That  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the  results  of 
that  study  have  since  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture. 

This  particular  study — and  a  similar 
study  conducted  independently  and  si- 
multaneously by  the  Government  Ac- 
counting OflQce— clearly  indicate  that 
further  action  is  required  to  plug  up  the 
loopholes  and  to  further  lower  the  total 
payment  that  any  one  individual  person 
is  permitted  to  receive  under  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  USDA  report  concludes  that  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  in  1971  were  re- 
duced only  $2  million  as  a  result  of  the 
$55,000  farm  program  payment  limita- 
tion because  most  producers  who  re- 
ceived in  excess  of  that  amount  in  pay- 
ments in  1970  changed  their  farming  op- 
erations to  avoid  the  payment  limitation 
in  1971. 

Although  1,350  producers  earned  pay- 
ments in  ^cess  of  $55,000  in  1970  total- 
ling almost  $139  million,  only  466  pro- 
ducers had  their  payment  reduced  by  $2 
million  in  1971  by  the  limitation.  1,046— 
or  77  percent — of  these  producers 
changed  their  farming  operations  to 
avoid  the  payment  limitation  in  1971. 

While  the  Department  has  taken  some 
action  to  tighten  up  their  payment  lim- 
itation regulations,  it  is  obvious  from  this 
report  that  further  action  will  be  re- 
quired by  Congress  to  correct  the 
situation. 

According  to  the  report,  application  of 
the  $55,000  payment  limitation  to  the 
1971  programs  had  little  significant  ef- 
fect on  program  signups,  surplus  of 
grain  or  shortage  of  cotton,  and  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

The  report  also  concluded  that  imposi- 
tion of  a  $20,000  payment  limitation  on 
future  programs  would  likely  produce 
the  following  results : 

Slightly  less  participation  in  the  set- 
aside  programs; 

Slightly  less  reduction  in  grain  pro- 
duction ; 

Slightly  less  cotton  production; 
Only  modest  reduction  in  Government 
set-aside  payments;  and 

Increased  cotton  production  by  small 
farmers  on  allotments  rented  from  pro- 
ducers subject  to  the  $20,000  limit. 

Although  the  number  of  producers  re- 
ceiving payments  in  excess  of  $20,000  has 
increased  from  5,914  to  13,751.  increasing 
by  more  than  one-third  from  1970  to 
1971,  this  report  suggests  that  little  ac- 
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tual  savings  can  be  expected  from  the 
Imposition  of  even  a  $20,000  payment 
limitation.  However,  based  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  findings,  it 
would  appear  that  a  payment  limitation, 
even  as  low  as  $20,000  could  be  Imposed 
without  materially  disrupting  the  basic 
purposes  of  the  existing  programs. 

While  the  subject  of  payment  limita- 
tions is  an  important  matter,  I  think  an 
even  more  important  subject  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inadequacy,  including  costli- 
ness of  current  administration  set-aside 
programs.  Several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars could  be  saved  by  abandoning  the 
Administration's  set -aside  programs  for 
more  effective  supply-management  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration's  reliance  uiwn  the 
set -aside  approach  for  these  programs  is 
driving  Government  costs  ever  upward. 
In  1970,  the  last  year  we  operated  under 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  the  cost  of 
the  wheat  program  was  $871  million. 
Projected  cost  of  the  program  this  year 
under  the  set-aside  program  for  wheat  is 
estimated  to  be  $1,168  billion. 

The  1970  feed  grains  program  cost  was 
$1,510  billion  and  projected  cost  for  the 
program  this  year  is  estimated  to  be 
$1,897  billion  or  25  percent  higher  than 
1970. 

The  cotton  program  in  1970  cost  $914 
million  and  is  expected  to  be  lower  this 
year— $754  million— mainly  due  to 
higher  market  prices  being  paid  to  pro- 
ducers this  year. 

Although  wheat  program  costs  are 
substantiaUy  up  this  year  over  1970  pro- 
gram costs,  a  reduction  in  supplies  has 
not  been  achieved.  Over  100  million  more 
bushels  of  wheat  are  expected  to  be 
added  to  carryover  stocks  again  this  year 
despite  these  higher  paj-ment  outlays. 

Last  year  500  million  bushels  of  com 
were  added  to  carryovers  with  more 
likely  to  be  added  again  this  year,  again, 
despite  substantial  additional  outlays  in 
Government  payments. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  point  out 
the  urgent  need  to  abandon  these  set- 
aside  programs  for  more  effective  sup- 
ply-management type  programs.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  high  cost  of  these  programs, 
they  are  creating  surpluses,  not  reducing 
them.  They  are  depressing  farm  prices, 
not  increasing  them. 

A  further  lowering  of  payments  to  In- 
dividual producers  may  result  in  some 
additional  Government  savings,  if  USDA 
regulations  are  developed  to  prevent  cir- 
cumvention of  the  lower  limits. 

As  I  said  before,  the  evidence  provided 
by  the  USDA  and  the  GAO  studies  on 
this  subject  indicate  that  this  action 
can  be  taken  without  materially  jeopar- 
dizing the  effectiveness  of  our  farm  pro- 
grams regarding  signups  or  participa- 
tion. However,  if  we  take  this  action  and 
fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
abandoning  the  set-aside  programs  for 
more  effective  supply-management  type 
programs,  we  will  Ukely  find  later  that 
we  have  really  done  little  to  cut  Gov- 
ernment costs,  cut  surpluses  or  increase 
prices  to  our  Nation's  farmers. 

I  Intend  to  support  the  Senator  from 
Indiana's  amendment,  although  I  think 
It  is  unfortimate  that  such  action  ha«  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  appr«>- 
prlation  bill. 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  1970, 
I  supported  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
which  provided  for  a  $55,000  farm  pay- 
ment limitation.  I  believe  then  as  I  do 
now,  that  farm  payments  should  be  lim- 
ited. However,  it  should  be  done  by  a 
means  of  a  gradual  transition  which 
would  not  create  chaos  in  Cahfomia's 
No.  1  industry— agricultiire. 

The   1970   farm  bill  authorized  pay- 
ments for  a  3-year  period.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  use  this  appropria- 
tions bill  to  achieve  a  legislative  purpose 
by  making   a  precipitous  reduction  in 
farm  payments.  Congi-ess  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  entire  farm 
progi-am    and    further   limit    payments 
when  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  ex- 
pires, and  any  legislative  changes  in  di- 
rection should  be  charted  at  that  time. 
Certain  advocates  of  the  $20,000  lim- 
itation have  indicated  concern  with  vary- 
ing reports  of  growers  circumventing  the 
existing  limitation.  However,  if  this  $20,- 
000  Umitation  is  approved  for  the  fiscal 
year    1973    agricultural    appropriations 
bill,  it  would  almost  certainly  be  admin- 
istered under  the  same  regulations  which 
apply  to  the  current  $55,000  limitation. 
Thus,  lowering  the  payment  limitation 
by  this  means  will  have  little  affect  on 
the  problems  of  loopholes  or  circumven- 
tions. In  fact.  Congressman  Conte.  the 
sjjonsor  of  this  amendment  on  the  House 
side,  agreed  during  the  House  debate  of 
this  proposal  that  in  fact  these  loopholes 
would  not  be  closed  by  the  passage  of 
this  measure. 

Lowering  the  payment  limitation  from 
$55,000  at  this  time  could  have  an  ad- 
verse affect  on  the  agricultural  economy, 
particularly  in  California,  and  wUl  al- 
most certainly  hurt  many  smaU  and  me- 
dium farmers. 

Manv  California  farmers  have  made 
commitments  relying  on  the  3-year  pe- 
riod authorized  by  the  1970  farm  bill. 
To  abruptly  change  the  law  by  means 
of  an  appropriations  bill  at  this  time 
would  seriously  disrupt  the  California 
economy.  „        , 

More  important,  it  is  the  small  and 
medium  farmer  who  would  suffer  the 
most  under  a  precipitous  $20,000  limit. 
Smaller  farmers  have  leased  allotments, 
borrowed  money,  and  purchased  equip- 
ment in  reliance  upon  the  3-year,  $55,000 
limit.  For  example,  a  tractor  with  requi- 
site equipment  costs  from  $11,000  to  $13,- 
000.  The  farmer  cannot  repudiate  his 
contract  In  the  manner  that  Congress 
would  be  repudiating  its  obligation  to 
him  by  passing  this  amendment.  A 
change  in  the  limitation  would  only 
cause  bankruptcies,  increase  unemploy- 
ment, and  decrease  the  number  of 
smaller  farmers. 

Nationally,  it  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  that  at  least  11,440  growers 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed $20,000  limitation.  In  California 
at  least  1,200  to  1,300  growers  would  be 
adversely  affected.  Many  growers  would 
no  longer  stay  within  the  program,  which 
would  result  in  the  dumping  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  and  increased 
agricultural  products  on  the  market  and 
thus  depress  farm  prices. 

This  ameivdment  would  also  raise  seri- 
ous questions  of  breaking  faith  with  our 
fanners.  The  waning  confidence  of  the 


American  people  in  the  credibility  of  its 
institutions  has  surfaced  time  and  again 
during  this  election  year.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  would  amoimt  to  pulling  a 
rug  from  beneath  all  of  those  farmers 
who  have  planned  and  acted  in  reliance 
of  the  legislative  intent  which  guaran- 
teed that  these  payments  would  be  made 
for  3  years — and  imdermine  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  has  wisely  tiu-ned  back  this 
limitation  three  times  in  the  past,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  the  House 
in  repelling  this  measure  once  more. 
Again,  when  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
expires,  the  Congress  will  then  have  the 
appropriate  opportunity  to  consider 
making  further  payment  limitations,  as 
well  as  other  substantive  changes  in  the 
farm  program. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time,  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  Again  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  courtesy. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Hart).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  .  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HART.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  Jordan)  .  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  On  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick).  If  he 
were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph).  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  note  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  note  "nay."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  psdr  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Elleh- 
DER) .  If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  I  have  already  voted  "yea";  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  SPONG.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live 
pair  with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gaxbrsll)  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  I 
have  already  voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oti  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
liroTTY«).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
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ing,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  have 
already  cast  my  vote  "yea";  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  a  live  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
(Baker).  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  I  have  already  voted  "yea"; 
I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  COTTON.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore, I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  have  already  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  .  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Ellender).  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE) ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are  necessarily 

absent.  ,  ,,  i.      j 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIPFTN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allctt  and 
Mr.  Dominick)  ana  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr,  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMDncK) .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  .  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  have  been  previ- 
ously announced. 

The  result  was  annotmced— yeas  23, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

(No.  320  Leg.] 


Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Fulbrlght 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holllngs 


Hruska 

Jackson 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Montoya 

Moss 

Pearson 


Smith 

Sparkman 

Steonls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thunnoml 

Tower 

Tunn'?y 

Young 


Bayb 

B«aU 

Boega 

Brook« 

Byrd. 


TEAS— 23 

Grlffln  Percy 

Harris  Proxmlre 

Hartke  Blblcoff 

Hut^es  Both 

Javlts  Saxbe 


BtuTT  T..  Jr.    Kennedy  Schwelker 

Mclntyre  Sterenson 

ChUe«  Nel*on  WUliams 


NAT&— 48 

Aiken  Bentsen  S}?**?„K.r»  r 

Allen  Btbl*  Bym.  Robert  C. 

Anderson  Brock  £*S?°° 

Bellmon  Buckley  Oook 

CXVIII 1626— Part  20 


PRESENT   AND    GIVING   LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 12 

Hart,  ror. 

Jordan  of  Idaho,  for. 
Mondale,  for. 
Scott,  for. 
Stafford,  for. 
Pastore,  for. 
Spong,  for. 
Humphrey,  for. 
Bennett,  against. 
Mathlas,  for. 
Cotton,  for. 
Gravel,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Allott  Goldwater  Packwood 

Baker  Hatfield  ?«",  ,  ^ 

ShtS-ch  inouye  R«,f°lP*» 

Dominick  Jordan,  N.C.  Taft .  ^, 

Eagleton  McGovem  Weicker 

Ellender  Mundt 

GambreU  Muskle 

So  Mr.  Bayh's  amendment  was  re- 

ipf ted 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

*^M?^  McGEE.  Mr.  President  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  so  that  they 
will  know  what  the  picture  looks  like,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  hi^  f '^ed  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  on  a  factor  that  we 
have  already  discussed;  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  wants 
to  propound  a  question  in  a  colloquy,  witn 
no  vote.  I  do  not  anticipate  more  than 
2  or  3  minutes  on  each  one. 

So  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  story, 
and  then  we  are  ready  for  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on 
final  passage. 

AMKNDMXNT   NO.    1365 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1365  and  ask  that 

it  be  stated.  „™,^„t,     /»»,. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr- 
Allen)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows:  „^„„ 

On  page  23,  line  11,  sUlke  out  "$350,000 
and  insert  la  lieu  thereof  "SSOCOOO". 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rural  Development  System  was  created 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1971. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  that  agency  to 
coordinate  all  programs  dealing  wiOi 
rural  redevelopment,  both  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  in  other  agen- 
cies The  House  provided  $250,000.  The 
Senate  provided  $350>(^0.  This  amend- 
ment brings  It  up  to  thexadministration 
request  of  $500,000. 

I  have  disciused  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGn) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  and  they  have 


indicated  it  is  acceptable  to  them  and 
will  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  McGke.  Mr.  President,  we  are  wiU- 
Ing  to  take  that  budgeted  figure  to  con- 
ference and  therefore  we  will  accept  the 
amendment.  .  .,    v.  , 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

As  a  member  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  since  its 
creation  I  have  Uken  an  acUve  role 
in  the  formulation  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  a  few  weeks  ago. 

As  the  representative  of  a  highly  rural 
State  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
to  revitalize  the  nonmetropolitan  areas 
of  our  Nation.  This  is  not  only  necessary 
for  the  benefit  of  those  people  presently 
living  in  these  smaller  communities;  but 
to  give  some  relief  to  those  metropolitan 
areas  where  75  percent  of  our  people 
now  live.  ,  ^  .   . 

In  my  view,  the  Rural  Development  Act. 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  was  not  sufficient 
to  the  task  we  face  in  renewing  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  thousands  of  small  com- 
munities which  have  been  the  backbone 
of  America.  However,  it  is  a  start  and  I 
look  forward  to  its  final  enactment  by 
ConErcss . 

Pending  the  effectiveness  of  that  legis- 
lation. fuU  funding  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Service  of  the  USDA  at  the  full  re- 
quested level  of  $500,000  seems  to  be  a 
small  enough  price  to  pay  for  some  effort 
by  the  Government  in  an  attempt  to 
direct  its  rural  development  efforts. 

The  increase  of  $250,000  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  innovative  efforts  in 
the  broad  area  of  rural  development 
through  contracts  and  agreements  with 
States  and  other  agencies.  Efforts  wiU 
include  financing:  ^^ 

First.  The  exchange  of  State  and  rea- 
eral  people  to  serve  In  a  technical  staff 
role  in  the  Rural  Development  Service 
and  appropriate  State  agencies  under  the 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Exchange 

Act. 

Second.  Interdepartment  and  i^^' 
governmental  coordination  of  r\u^  de- 
velopment programs  and  activiUes. 

Third.  Initiation  of  cwnmunity  bet- 
terment activities  in  rural  America  by 
volunteer  groups  and  associations. 

Fourth.  In  conjunctl<m  with  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  and  profes- 
sional associations,  communication  of 
information  concerning  preventive  med- 
icine in  rural  America. 

The  budget  request  for  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Service  for  fiscal  year  1973 
was  $490,000  or  an  increase  of  $240,000 
over  the  amount  available  for  this  year. 
This  represenU  an  increase  of  $250,000 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  innovaUve 
projects.  There  is  a  decrease  of  $10,000 
for  personnel. 

During  the  coming  fiscal  year,  tne 
Rural  Development  Service  plans  to  un- 
dertake a  number  of  innovative  projects. 
The  major  ones  being  considered  are: 

First.  Assisting  the  four  R««lonal 
Rural  Development  Centers  of  Excellence 
in  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
grams, training  programs,  and  making 
available  profemonals  from  land-grant 
universities  to  assist  local  groups  in  eval- 
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uating  programs  and  exploring  alterna- 
tives. 

Second.  Assist  financing  the  exchange 
of  state  and  Federal  people  to  serve  in 
a  technical  staff  role  in  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Service. 

Third.  Assist  financing  coordinators  to 
work  with  communities  that  require 
rapid  adjustment  such  as  location  of  a 
military  ABM  site,  or  location  of  a  major 
new  employer. 

Fourth.  Provide  support  for  one  or 
more  sjrmposiums  or  seminars  on  rural 
development. 

Mr.  President,  I  urgently  request  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson).  .  ,, 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 
1365  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  4.  line  14.  delete  ■•200.918,400" 
and  Insert  ••201,018.400". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  modest  amendment  that  asks  for  $100,- 
000  to  fund  needed  research  on  wild  rice 
in  Minnesota.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  and  I  believe  he  is 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  it.  We  are  agreed  in  terms  of  its 
merit  and  its  case.  However,  the  problem 
we  will  encounter  with  the  House  is  that 
because  the  need  for  it  is  so  acute  even 
though  we  have  not  had  a  chance  until 
the  committee  deliberated  in  the  hear- 
ings, we  are  recommending  its  accept- 
ance by  the  House.  I  suspect  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  and  only  candid  to  say  that 
because  it  was  not  included  at  the  outset, 
we  will  have  some  difficulty  with  them 
in  the  conference;  but  I  want  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  we  will  try. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  that  is  all 
the  amendments  there  are  to  be  called 
up.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  this  amend- 

The  question  is  on  agreemg  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  three  amendments  technical  in 
nature  and  ask  that  they  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated.  The  assist- 
ant legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


On  page  11,  line  7,  Immediately  following 
the  semicolon,  add:  "payments  for  special 
cotton  cost-cutting  education  work  under 
section  3(d)  of  the  Act,  $500,000;" 

On  page  11,  line  9,  foUowlng  the  semicolon, 
delete:  "payments  for  special  cotton  cost- 
cutting  education  work  under  section  3(d) 
of  the  Act,  $500,000;" 

On  page  37.  line  17.  following  the  figure 
709.  delete  semicolon  (;)  and  insert  a  com- 
ma (,) 

Mr.  President,  the  first  two  amendments 
would  simply  revise  the  bill  order  and  would 
place  an  amendment  which  was  added  by 
the  Senate  Committee  in  the  proper  place  In 
the  bill.  The  third  amendment  Is  one  to 
correct  a  minor  punctuation  error.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  technical 
amendments  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  three  teclinical  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  tlie  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

MIGRANT   HOUSING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
should  approve  the  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  the  domes- 
tic farm  labor  housing  program  to  $10 
million. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  backlog  of  $18 
million  worth  of  funded  applications  un- 
der this  program.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  need  far  exceeds  that  total, 
for  the  administration  has  refused  to  re- 
ceive any  new  applications  since  January. 

My  plea  will  be  brief,  but  I  hope  not 
unpersuasive. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  bene- 
fited from  the  low-paying,  back-breaking 
labor  of  domestic  farmworkers. 

The  "rewards"  for  these  labors  have 
too  often  been  poor  housing,  unsanitary 
living  conditions,  inadequate  health  care, 
and  substandard  schooling. 

The  time  is  long  past  when  the  people 
of  this  country  should  make  good  what 
I  consider  their  debt  to  those  who  have 
harvested  the  food  we  eat. 

We  can  start  by  approving  $10  million 
for  this  housing  program,  a  sum  still  far 
less  than  the  demonstrated  need,  but  at 
least  a  significant  increase  over  the 
budget  request  of  $2.5  million. 

RBA  AND  REAP 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
what  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  done  in  funding  REA  and 
REAP. 

REA 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion is  of  great  importance  in  rural  areas 
in  providing  adequate  and  reliable  elec- 
tric service.  The  REA  helps  to  provide 
dependable  electric  service  to  farms  and 
also  nonfarm  operations  in  rural  areas. 
REA  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  in  the  form  of  loans  and  the 
repayment  record  on  REA  loans  Is  ex- 
cellent. 


I  support  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion of  $595,000,000  for  the  appropria- 
tion and  loan  level.  This  is  $50,000,000 
above  the  level  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1972  but  I  think  eminently  worthwhile. 

REAP 

The  rural  environmental  assistance 
program  is  another  extremely  worth- 
while program.  This  program  promotes 
good  conservation  practices  and  improve- 
ment of  the  environment  through  a  cost- 
sharing  program  with  farmers.  Typical- 
ly the  cost-sharing  is  on  a  50-50  basis 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  farmer.  This  is  a  most  important 
program  given  the  concern  we  all  have 
over  the  environment  and  a  program  I 
heartily  support.  I  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  of  a  $225,000,000 
funding  level  for  fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  programs 
are  important  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
perform  important  functions,  and  I  sup- 
port them  both. 

FARMERS      HOME     ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HART.  Another  item  that  con- 
cerns me  is  the  $9.2  mDlion  requested  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
contract  on  a  fee  basis  with  nongovern- 
mental entities  and  persons  to  carry  out 
certain  services  now  performed  by  Fed- 
eral personnel.  My  concern  is  generated 
in  considerable  part  by  testimony  re- 
ceived of  hearings  of  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  housing  programs.  We  found 
that  some  of  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  HUD  housing  programs  stem  from 
the  use  of  contract  or  fee  personnel. 

As  an  expression  of  this  concern,  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  Administrator 
of  the  Fanners  Home  Administration, 
asking  what  procedures  he  intended  to 
take  to  avoid  problems  similar  to  those 
experienced  by  HUD.  I  am  disappointed 
to  say  that  Mr.  Smith  replied  that,  as  of 
June  9,  no  procedures  had  been  devel- 
oped concerning  use  of  contract  person- 
nel. ^  . 
I  am  pleased  to  note,  therefore,  that 
while  the  committee  approved  the  full 
amount  of  the  salaries  and  expenses  ap- 
propriation requested  by  FHA,  the  com- 
mittee's report  indicates  that  the  funds 
should  be  used  to  acquire  additional  FHA 
personnel,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  con- 
tract services. 

The  report  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  this  bill  expresses 
similar  concerns  but  does  not  recom- 
mend a  flat  ban  on  the  use  of  these  funds 
to  hire  non-Government  personnel. 

I  am  concerned  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress  can  agree  on  language  on  this 
matter  so  that  the  Administration  will 
have  no  question  as  to  the  feelings  of 
Congress  on  this  matter. 

Perhaps,  then,  if  for  good  reasons  the 
conferees  decide  not  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  outside  personnel,  the 
conference  report  could  Include  language 
requiring  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  file  with  the  congressional  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  and  perhaps 
with  the  congressional  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees, guidelines  it  has  established  to 
guard  against  problems  similar  to  those 
encovmtered  by  HUD. 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Michigf.n  Indicated  both  the  House  com- 
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mittee  and  the  Senate  committee  ex- 
pressed rather  clear  and  strong  views 
that  the  additional  money  we  pro- 
vided to  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  salaries  and  expenses  should  not  be 
utilized  for  contract  services  as  originally 
proposed  by  the  administration.  With 
this  existing  language  I  can  see  no  room 
for  any  doubt  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
committees  in  this  regard,  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  consider  this  matter  further  how- 
ever and  if  it  does  appear  that  additional 
language  in  the  conference  report  would 
be  helpful  I  shall  certainly  discuss  it 
with  the  conferees  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
prior  commitments  in  Oregon,  Senator 
Hatfibld  is  unable  to  be  here  this  eve- 
ning for  final  consideration  of  this  bill. 

As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  he 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee during  our  review  of  the  bill  certain 
problems  several  cities  in  the  coimtry  are 
facing  in  providing  adequate  sewer  sys- 
tems. These  cities  are  built  on  rock  for- 
mations that  make  construction  of  sewer 
systems  very  expensive.  Language  in- 
cluded In  our  report  refers  to  this 
situation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  committee  report  and  a  state- 
ment of  Senator  Hatfield  appear  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Senate  Report  No.  92-983,  July  24,   1972] 
Department  of  AcRicTrLTTTRE — Environmeh- 

TAI,  AND   CONStJMER   PROTECTION  APPROPRIA- 
TION Bnx,   1973 

The  Committee  had  considerable  discus- 
sion In  reference  to  the  proposed  sewer  dem- 
onstration project  at  Bend,  Oregon.  Testi- 
mony presented  to  the  Committee  Indicated 
that  this  proposed  project  has  great  signifi- 
cance for  many  cities  in  several  States 
throughout  the  Nation.  For  that  reason,  the 
Committee  expresses  Its  particular  Interest 
In  this  proposal  and  urges  the  Agency  to 
carefully  review  It  In  terms  of  Its  national 
significance. 

Statement  or  Sewator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 
I  am  very  pleased  with  the  Interest  ex- 
pressed by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  In  the  Sewer  Demonstration 
project  at  Bei.d,  Oregon.  As  Indicated  in  the 
committee's  report  on  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  budget  for  FY  73,  the 
Bend  project  is  of  great  significance  to  many 
cities  throughout  the  United  States  having 
rock  excavation  problems.  To  date,  33  cities 
in  16  States  have  Indicated  a  great  Interest 
In  the  results  of  this  project. 

Two  basic  problems  face  the  city  of  Bend 
In  constructing  a  sewage  system:  First,  the 
city  must  find  a  way  to  excavate  lava  rock  In 
an  economical  fashion.  Secondly,  the  city 
must  find  a  new  system  that  will  transport 
the  sewage  since  the  conventional  gravity 
system  found  In  most  communities  cannot 
be  used  In  lava  rock  terrain.  To  find  these 
new  methods  In  rock  excavation  and  sewage 
transportation,  a  demonstration  project 
must  be  initiated.  It  Is  hoped  that  other  cities 
faced  with  similar  construction  problems  will 
be  helped  by  the  findings  from  the  Bend 
project.  It  Is  Important  that  a  means  be 
foxmd  to  assist  these  communities  In  build- 
ing sewage  systems  within  their  financial 
capabilities. 

RED  CHERRIES 

Mr.  HART.  I  would  like  tu  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOk)  for 


clarification  on  three  items  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  red  tart  cherry  in- 
dustry has  experienced  considerable 
problems  with  inaccurate  crop  produc- 
tion estimates  in  recent  years.  I  have 
been  told  that  overestimates  of  the  siz* 
of  the  prospective  crop  have  resijlted  m 
lower  prices  than  warranted  by  the  ac- 
tual level  of  production  and  consequently 
have  caused  cherry  growers  to  sutler 
substantial  income  losses.  I.^note  with 
satisfaction  that  the  <^^'^^\^^^^ 
calls  upon  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
Sre  toTake  use  of  the  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service  and  the  matching  fund 
Kiam  to  cooperate  with  the  red  tart 
cherry  industry  to  finance  a  Program  to 
improve  these  crop  estimates.  Ho\\ever 
there  is  no  mention  of  specific  amounts 
of  funds  being  appropriated  to  cover  the 
additional  costs  involved  ^  ^provrng 
the  accuracy  of  these  estimates.  Can  the 
Senator  assure  me  that  sufficient  funds 
are  available  for  this  purpose  and  that 
the  committee  fully  expects  that  the  De- 
partment wiU  in  fact  Uke  the  necessary 
actions  to  improve  the  crop  production 
estimates  for  red  tart  cherries? 

Mr  McGEE.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  in  my  opiiUon 
there  should  be  funds  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Statistical  Reportmg  Service 
to  consider  this  item  for  the  red  tart 
cherry  industry.  As  the  Senator  is  aware, 
Se^mmittee  reports  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  mentioned  this  item  and 
both  expressed  the  view  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  work  with  the  industry  to 
reach  some  agreement  under  which  im- 
provements can  be  made  in  this  area. 
The  Statistical  Reporting  Service  will 
have  almost  $23  million  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  can  accommodate  this 
item  within  that  amount. 

international  trade 

Mr  HART.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  On 
June  14,  I  wrote  him  requesting  that 
funds  be  added  to  the  budget  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  finance 
studies  in  the  area  of  international  trade. 

Specifically,  I  suggested  that  $620,000 
be  added  to  create  a  special  division  for 
international  trade.  This  division's  re- 
sponsibility would  be  to  evaluate  and 
report  to  Congress  on  the  international 
impediments  to  trade  and  the  multina- 
tional corporations'  impact  on  competi- 
tion domestically  and  as  they  influence 
domestic  ability  to  compete  in  export. 

Second,  I  suggested  that  $1  million  be 
appropriated  to  fund  a  2-year  studj'  of 
the  500  largest  industrial  corporations 
doing  business  in  the  United  States  and 
their  impact  on  competition  domestical- 
ly and  in  export.  Work  of  the  Senate 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  balance  of 
trade  problems  and  unemployment  pos- 
sibly may  be  more  related  te  activities 
of  VS.  corporations  overseas  than  to 
what  is  traditionally  considered  "foreign 
companies," 

The  background  for  these  requests  Is. 
of  course,  the  growing  interest  in  tariffs, 
quotas,  voluntary  agreements,  and  such 
as  means  of  reducing  imemployment  and 
correcting  our  balance  of  trade. 

Certainly  these  are  serious  problems, 
but  I  fear  that  in  some  of  these  areas 


our  lack  of  knowledge  leaves  us  acting 
in  the  dark,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
bend  our  antitrust  policies  or  reverse  our 
free  trade  poUcies  without  the  benefit  of 
the  full  light  of  knowledge. 

In  making  tliose  suggestions,  I  fully 
realized  that  they  were  late  in  coming — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  came  after  your 
subcommittee  had  completed  hearings. 
My  principal  intent  then  was  and  is 
now  to  open  these  suggestions  for  dis- 
cussion and  to  request  that  your  subcom- 
mittee notify  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission that  these  items  will  be  given 
full  consideration  at  next  year's  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  the  Senator  is  aware, 
the  appropriations  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  increased  by  more  than 
$5  million  from  the  1972  level.  Of  this 
amount  slightly  more  than  $3  million 
was  a  budgeted  increase  and  more  than 
$2  million  was  added  to  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

The  committee  did  not  provide  the 
additional  funds  for  the  specific  purpose 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan but  I  can  give  my  personal  assurance 
to  the  Senator  now  that  his  suggestions 
and  the  amendments  he  has  in  mind  will 
be  thoroughly  explored  during  the  con- 
siderations of  next  year's  appropriations 
proceedings. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  giving 
my  approval  to  that  section  of  this  appro- 
priation measure  which  involves  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  I  wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
some  months  of  correspondence  I  have 
had  with  EPA  on  the  subject  of  its  fail- 
ure to  renew  a  research  and  training 
grant  to  the  P£u;lflc  Southwest  Universi- 
ties Air  Pollution  Association — PSUAPA. 
The  association  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, a  consortium  of  four  major  uni- 
versities in  southern  California  working 
to  develop  and  conduct  educational,  in- 
formational and  training  programs 
aimed  at  air  pollution  control. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  consortium 
was  established  at  EPA's  specific  request. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
direct  assistance  and  information  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies,  including 
EPA,  the  legislature  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

Special  effort  is  made  toward  providing 
assistance  to  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies, including  EPA,  the  legislature  and 
the  general  public.  Thus,  the  consorti- 
lun's  programs  are  action-oriented  and 
designed  for  immediate  impact  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  air  pollution  problems  are 
so  aggravated.  In  its  first  full  year  of 
operation,  the  consortium  compiled  an 
impressive  record  of  achievements.  These 
include  numerous  pubUcations.  seminars 
for  legislators,  exciting  community  serv- 
ice and  formal  university  education  pro- 
grams, scientific  and  administrative 
training  programs,  and  manj'  others. 

Despite  assurances  from  EPA  to  the 
contrary,  the  consortium  was  informed 
on  April  13,  1972  by  EPAs  Office  of  Air 
Programs  that  its  operating  grant  would 
not  be  renewed,  due  to  budgetarj-  limita- 
tions. This  information  came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  the  directors  of  the  con- 
sortium and  to  the  many  who  have  relied 
on  its  programs  in  its  first  year. 
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In  my  subsequent  correspondence 
with  EPA,  and  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture. 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection 
(Mr.  McGra).  I  pointed  out  that  EPA's 
own  budgetary  request  for  research  and 
training  had  been  decreased  by  some  $3 
million  over  the  ttscal  1972  level— and 
tWs  despite  the  fact  that  air  poUution 
problems  remained  crucial  throughout 
the  country  and  especially  in  southern 
California. 

Senator  McGee's  subcommittee  re- 
sponded favorably  to  my  request,  includ- 
ing in  the  bill  $3  million  to  allow  con- 
tinuation of  the  research  and  training 
programs  at  the  fiscal  year  1972  level. 
Immediately  after  the  subcommittee's 
action,  in  a  personal  meeting  with  EPA 
Administrator  Ruckelshaus  in  my  office. 
I  stated  that  I  had  every  anticipation 
that  EPA  would  be  mandated  by  the  con- 
gressional appropriation  to  fund  re- 
search and  training  programs  at  the 
fiscal  year  1972  level.  Since  the  con- 
sortium's contribution  has  been  out- 
standing and  essential  to  the  needs  of 
California,  I  stated  that  I  could  see  no 
excuse  for  EPA's  failure  to  renew  the 
grant  as  soon  as  the  additional  funds 
are  released.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  assured 
me  that  he  would  personally  look  into 
the  matter  and  subsequent  communica- 
tions between  our  staffs  have  contributed 
to  my  expectation  that  the  renewal  will 
and  must  be  forthcoming.  It  would  be  a 
profound  disappointment  to  a  great 
many  people  in  this  country  if  EPA— 
which  has  recently  shown  such  vigorous 
leadership  in  the  fight  to  curb  air  pollu- 
tion-were to  fail  now  to  carry  out  its 
clear  mandate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  relevant 
correspondence  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Envikonmentai,  Protection  Agency. 
Raearch  Triangle  Park.  N.C.,  April  13, 1972. 
Dr.  Jamcs  N.  Prrrs,  Jr.. 

Director.  Statewide  Air  Pollution  Research 
Center,  University  of  Cali/omia,  River- 
side, Riverside,  Calif. 

Dear  Dr.  Pttts:  This  Is  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  renewal  proposal  for  the 
Pacific  Southwest  Universities  Air  Pollution 
Association.  We  sincerely  regret  to  Inform  you 
that  we  are  unable  to  consider  support  of 
your  proposal  at  the  present  time  due  to 
budgetary  limitations  for  Fiscal  Year  1972 
and  1973. 

Please  be  advised  that  this  decision  Is  not 
based  upon  the  scientific  merit  and/or  tech- 
nical quality  of  your  proposal.  Further,  this 
action  win  in  no  way  influence  the  review  of 
future  proposals  you  may  wish  to  submit. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ronnie  E.  Townsend, 
Ext^mural    Programs    Section,    Special 
Projects  Branch,  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Staff. 

April  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Oale  McOce, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Attention :  Dudley  D.  Miles. 

Dear  Oale:  I  am  advised  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  notified  the  Pa- 
cific Southwest  Universities  Air  Pollution  As- 
sociation on  April  13.  1972,  that  It  will  not 
support  the  Association's  renewal  proposal 


due  to  budgetary  limitations  for  FT  1972 
and  1973.  According  to  EPA's  letter,  a  copy 
of  which  1  attach,  the  decision  was  not  based 
on  the  scientific  merit  or  technical  quality 
of  the  Association's  proposal. 

The  Association  is  a  consortium  of  public 
and  private  universities  in  California  which 
was  formed  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Agency  and  is  just 
completing  its  first  full  year  of  operation. 
Its  success  is  shown  by  the  attached  siun- 
mary  of  accomplishments  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  Universities  of  Arizona  and  Nevada 
were  to  join  the  consortium  this  year. 

According  to  my  Information,  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  told  by  EPA  that  it  could  an- 
ticipate in  excess  of  $800,000  for  FY  1973, 
and  EPA's  failure  to  renew  comes  as  a  com- 
plete surprise. 

I  am  aware  that  EPA  appeared  before  your 
Subcommittee  to  request  $1.2  million  less  in 
FY  1973  than  it  had  requested  in  FY  1972. 
EPA  stated  In  its  budget  request  that  grants 
to  universities  to  support  air  pollution  con- 
trol training  programs  are  being  scaled  down 
in  1973  in  Iceeplng  with  an  agency  policy  to 
direct  funds  to  other  programs. 

I  am  most  disturbed  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  research  on  the  subject  of  air 
pollution  is  urgently  needed,  EPA  Is 
cutting  back  its  support  of  education 
and  training  on  such  a  massive  scale.  The 
decision  is  being  made  apparently  without 
knowledge  of  appreciation  of  the  merits  of 
the  programs  affected. 

I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to 
restore  $1.2  million  to  EPA's  budget  in  order 
to  sustain  It  at  Its  FY  1972  level,  and  to  ear- 
mark $800,000  of  this  Increase  for  the  Pa- 
cific Southwest  Universities  Air  Pollution 
Association  in  order  that  it  can  continue  its 
work  for  the  people  of  California,  Nevada  and 
Arizona. 

I  would  be  happy  to  supply  you  with  any 
additional  information  on  the  activities  of 
the  Association  if  you  should  so  require.  In- 
quiries in  this  regard  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Jane  Frank,  my  legislative 
assistant. 

Best  regards, 

John  V.  Tunney. 

U.S.  Senator. 

March  20,  1972. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator,  Eniiromncntal  Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ruckelshaus:  I  have  just 
learned  that  a  number  of  research  grants 
made  by  the  Office  of  Air  Programs  to  the 
University  of  California  to  conduct  air  pol- 
lution research  are  being  terminated  for 
lack  of  funds. 

These  grants — involving  several  million 
dollars — were  planned  as  multi-year  awards 
and  their  sudden  termination  will  not  only 
interrupt  research  in  the  environmental 
problems  important  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia but  also  ca^ise  considerable  hardship 
to  the  personnel  directly  involved. 

This  most  disturbing  news  comes  immedi- 
ately on  the  heels  of  the  President's  message 
to  the  Congress  calling  for  the  expansion  of 
science  and  technology  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

I  have  also  been  advised  that  the  Office  of 
Air  Programs  does  not  plan  to  renew  the 
funding  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Universities 
Air  Pollution  Association  consortium.  This 
group  was  established  at  the  request  of  your 
agency  and  has  proved  so  successful  that  uni- 
versities In  Arizona  and  Nevada  have  applied 
to  join  the  three  California  universities 
which  have  commenced  an  outstanding  air 
pollution  research  program. 

I  attack  Information  concerning  specific 
grants  that  are  affected  at  the  University  of 
California  Riverside  Campus.  There  may  also 
be  grants  affected  at  other  California  cam- 
puses. I  hope  that  you  will  review  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Office  for  Air  Programs  and  re- 


Instate  the  grants  prevloufily  made  to  the 
University  of  California. 
I  look  forward  to  your  early  reply. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tunney. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  8. 1972. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator,     E7ivironmental     Protection 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill  :  On  March  20,  1972,  I  wrote  you 
concerning  the  termination  of  a  number  of 
research  grants  made  by  the  Office  of  Air 
Programs  to  the  University  of  California  to 
conduct  air  pollution  research.  I  attach  a 
copy  of  my  letter  and  its  attachment  which 
lists  the  grants  involved. 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  response  from 
you  on  this  matter.  I  have  made  further  In- 
qvilrles  and  am  informed  that  the  following 
grants,  which  were  Included  in  the  attach- 
ment to  my  March  20  letter,  have  still  not 
conio  through: 

Fukuto,  "Chemistry  &  Mode  of  Action  of 
Insecticides,"  EP  00806-15; 

Mudd,  "Biochemical  Effects  of  Air  Pollu- 
tion Oxidants."  AP  00071-10; 

Fukuto,  "Environmental  Sciences,"  ES 
00084-05; 

Shorey,  "Behavior  Control  of  Insects  by 
Pheromones,"  EP  GM  00873-09. 

In  addition,  on  April  13,  another  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  my  letter  of  March  20 
came  to  pass:  the  Pacific  Southwest  Univer- 
sities Air  Pollution  Association  was  notified 
by  EPA  that  its  renewal  proposal  was  turned 
down  due  to  budgetary  limitations  for  FY 
72  and  73. 

As  you  know,  the  Association  is  a  consor- 
tium of  public  and  private  universities  in 
California  which  was  formed  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Agency. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  of  planning,  it  is 
Just  completing  its  first  full  year  of  operation. 
Its  success  is  shown  by  the  attached  sum- 
mary of  accomplishments  and  by  the  fact 
tiiat  the  Unlvei-slties  of  Arizona  and  Nevada 
were  to  Join  the  consortium  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  my  information,  the  consortium 
had  been  told  by  EPA  that  It  could  antici- 
pate in  excess  of  $800,000  for  FY  73,  and 
EPA's  failure  to  renew  comes  as  a  complete 
surprise. 

I  am  certain  that  you  realize  my  concern 
with  these  various  cutbaclcs  In  poUution  re- 
search at  a  time  when  rapid  progress  is  so 
urgently  needed.  I  do  not  understand  why 
EPA,  in  its  budgetary  request  to  the  Con- 
gress for  FY  73,  requested  $1.2  million  less 
than  it  had  requested  in  FY  72. 

Your    prompt    response    to   this   Inquiry 
would  be  most  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Tunney, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  25, 1972. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tunney, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tunney  :  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  8.  1972.  regarding  a 
number  of  proposals  for  research  grants  sub- 
mitted by  the  University  of  California,  River- 
side. Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  our  April  25,  1972, 
reply  to  your  earlier  letter  dealing  with  the 
same  grants.  There  are  only  two  changes 
that  have  developed  In  the  Interim.  Pro- 
posals 800890  for  C.  Ray  Tompson  and 
800870  for  Lawrence  Ordln  have  been  mailed 
their  notices  of  grant  awards. 

Your  concern  for  certain  proposed  cut- 
backs In  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  (EPA)  budgetary  request  to  Con- 
gress Is  appreciated.  EPA.  on  an  Agency-wide 
basis,  has  proposed  a  reduction  in  its  train- 
ing grants  program  In  fiscal  year  1973  from 
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$10  4  million  to  $7.4  mllUon.  This  proposal 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  a  recent  evaluation 
of  the  program  which  revealed  that: 

a  There  is  little  evidence  to  support  the 
commonly  held  view  that  there  is  a  vast  gap 
between  the  demand  for  trained  environ- 
mentalists and  the  number  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants avaUable  for  environmental  jobs. 

b  Many  more  universities  now  offer  gradu- 
ate training  programs  in  the  environment, 
and  more  students  are  currently  entering 
these  fields  than  in  the  past. 

c  Most  EPA  grant  programs  have  matured 
and  thus  are  In  less  need  of  support  than 
new  programs  which  require  substantial 
"seed  money"  to  sustain  them  through  the 
first  few  years  of  the  grant. 

Therefore,  it  is  generally  felt  that  the 
stimulus  of  a  larger  EPA  training  grant  pro- 
gram U  less  needed  now  than  In  the  past, 
and  such  a  program  is  of  somewhat  lower 
priority  than  other  pressing  needs  within 
the  EPA  1973  budget  totals. 

EPA  has  made  no  final  decisions  on  how 
the  $3.0  reduction  wUl  be  absorbed.  We  esti- 
mate, however,  that  most  existing  grants 
win  continue  to  be  funded  though  at  lower 
levels  of  support.  We  anticipate  that  the 
effect  of  those  reductions  will  not  substan- 
tially reduce  the  supply  of  EPA  funded  grad- 
uates. 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus. 

Administrator. 

Amu.  25,  1972. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tunney. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tunney:  The  Administrator 
has  requested  that  our  office  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  20,  1972,  regarding  a  number 
of  proposals  for  research  grants  submitted  by 
the  University  of  California,  Riverside. 

In  checking  the  status  of  these  proposals 
we  found: 

AP00830-04  (new  EPA  number  800868), 
Edgar  R.  Stephens.  "Formation  of  Photo- 
chemical Aerosols",  $43,519.00.  was  placed  on 
the  award  notice  list  in  Grants  Information 
Branch  on  March  30.  1972. 

AP00071-10  (new  EPA  number  800684),  for 
John  R.  Mudd,  "Biochemical  Effects  of  Air 
Pollutant  Oxidants",  $42,601.00,  was  maUed 
an  award  notice  on  January  26,  1972,  to  cover 
grant  period  from  September  1,  1971,  through 
August  31.  1972.  Mr.  Mudd  was  Informed  on 
February  29,  1972  that  after  August  31,  1972, 
support  of  his  work  would  be  terminated. 
This  was  done  to  enable  him  to  have  time 
to  obtain  funding  from  other  sources. 

ES0084-O5,  T.  Roy  Fukuto.  "Environmental 
Sciences."  $1,081,035.00.  is  administered  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

AP01407-02  (new  EPA  number  800890)  C. 
Ray  Thompson.  "Effects  of  Peroxyacetyl  Ni- 
trate on  Orange  Trees".  $43,779;  AP00568-06. 
Ellis  P.  Darley.  "Characteristics  of  Smoke 
from  Celltdoslc  Fuels"  $41,155;  AP0213-10 
(new  EPA  number  800870),  Lawrence  Ordln, 
"Effects  of  Air  Pollutants  on  Cell  Growth", 
$112,607  have  all  completed  technical  review 
and  are  now  in  final  processing. 

AP00771-05  (new  EPA  number  801156), 
James  N.  Pitts.  Jr.  "Singlet  Molecular  Oxy- 
gen Oxidation  In  Polluted  Air  $56,892.  was 
received  by  Grants  Administration  on  March 
3,  1972.  and  has  now  been  sent  to  the  proper 
program  element  manager  to  begin  review. 

The  other  grant  applications  are  still  un- 
der review  or  administrative  processing  and 
have  not  officially  been  approved  or  disap- 
proved. 

Regretfully,  there  has  been  no  further 
change  in  the  status  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Universities  Air  Pollution  Association  con- 
sortium, whose  funding  had  to  be  terminated 


for    fiscal    year    1973    due    to    budgetary 
restraints. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  E.  Carroll, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Planning 

and  Management. 

U.S.   Senate, 
CoMMrrTEE  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  DC.  May  26,  1972. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator,  Environmental  Protection 

Agency, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Bill:  You  will  recall  our  colloquy  at 
the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee 
bearing  last  Monday  concerning  EPA's  faU- 
ure  to  respond  to  two  of  my  letters  on  the 
subject  of  cutbacks  of  air  pollution  research 
grants  to  California. 

Subsequently,  your  office  has  Informed  me 
that  the  letters  were  answered,  and  has  sup- 
plied me  with  a  letter  which  is  date-stamped 
May  25  and  s  retyped  copy  of  a  letter  on 
which  the  date  of  AprU  25  Is  typed  by  what 
clearly  appears  as  a  different  tjrpewriter  from 
the  one  used  for  the  body  of  the  letter. 

My  office  never  received  the  original  of 
the  AprU  25  letter.  While  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  petty  about  this  affair,  it  would  seem 
that  the  difference  in  the  typewriters 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  never  received 
the  original  would  Indicate  that  it  may  well 
never  have  been  sent. 

Whatever  the  true  circumstances  may  be. 
neither  response  gives  any  explanation  of 
EPA's  faUure  to  renew  the  grant  to  the 
Pacific  Southwest  Consortium.  Rather,  your 
answer  only  repeats  what  I  stated  to  you  in 
my  letter — that  the  cut  was  due  to  budg- 
etary limitations. 

In  view  of  EPA's  prior  indications  to  the 
Consortium  that  the  grant  would  l>e  re- 
newed, and  the  considerable  success  of  the 
project  and  its  obvious  need  In  the  Pacific 
southwest  where  air  pollution  Is  worse  than 
anywhere  in  the  nation,  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  your  office  has  given  any  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  effects  of  Its  action. 

As  I  stated  at  Monday's  hearmg,  I  wUl 
ask  for  tocreased  appropriations  for  this  and 
other  vital  projects  If  EPA  Is  unwiUing  or 
otherwise  unable  to  encourage  and  sustain 
such  needed  efforts.  The  sadness  is,  of  course, 
the  EPA  itself  suffers  a  loss  of  prestige  and 
effectiveness  when  It  falls  to  deal  adequately 
with  these  problems. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  V.  Tunney,  U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Gale  McGee, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Agriculture. 
Environmental  and  Consumers  Protec- 
tion. Committee  on  Appropriations,  US. 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Gale:   You  wiU  recaU  that  I  wrote 
you  on  April  28  concerning  EPA's  refusal  to 
renew  Its   grant   to  the  Pacific   Southwest 
Universities  Air  Pollution  Association.  I  urged 
that  you  restore  $1.2  million  to  EPA's  budget 
in  order  to  sustain  it  at  its  FY  1972  level, 
and  that  you  earmark  $800,000  of  this  money 
for  the  Consortium. 

I  am  aware  that  your  subcommittee  Is 
taking  up  the  EPA  appropriations  issue  Just 
after  the  recess,  and  my  staff  has  been  as- 
sured by  Dudley  Miles  that  my  request  is 
Included  in  the  record  and  will  be  given 
every  consideration.  So  that  your  files  on 
this  matter  will  be  complete,  I  enclose  copies 
of  my  correspondence  with  EPA  on  this  Issue 
as  well  as  new  detaUs  respecting  the  Con- 
sortium's accomplishments  In  Its  first 
successful  year. 
Please  contact  me  or  my  office  if  we  can  be 


of  further  help  on  this  matter.  Jane  Frank, 
my  legislative  assistant,  is  fully  conversant 
with  the  Issues. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tunney, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  26,  1972. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Jr., 
Administrator,     Environmental     Protection 
Agency.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Bill:  In  our  meeting  yesterday,  you 
will  recall  that  I  reiterated  my  strong  belief 
that  EPA  should  immediately  renew  the  air 
pollution  control  training  and  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Consortium 
in  California. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has. 
as  you  know,  reinstated  the  full  $3  million 
deleted  from  the  EPA's  own  budgetary  re- 
quest for  research  and  training  grants  for  FY 
1973.  Thus,  the  Agency  has  been  mandated 
to  proceed  with  its  training  programs  at  the 
1972  level.  I  am  advised  by  the  Committee 
staff  that  the  report  on  the  bill  has  been 
prepared  and  that  this  measure  may  reach 
the  floor  bb  early  as  tomorrow  afternoon.  As 
I  stated  yesterday.  I  fully  expect  the  Senate 
to  confirm  the  Committee's  decision  In  this 
regard. 

Once  the  funds  are  made  available.  I  can 
see  absolutely  no  excuse  for  falling  to  renew 
the  grant  for  the  Consortium.  As  I  have 
stated  several  timee  In  my  previous  three 
letters  to  you  on  this  matter.  I  am  vitally 
concerned  that  the  Important  work  being 
done  by  the  Consortium  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. I  enclose  copies  of  that  ccwrespond- 
ence.  along  with  my  exchangee  with  Senator 
McGee  and  the  Consortium  on  this  matter. 
I  call  your  special  attention  to  the  Con- 
sortium's achievements  in  its  first  fviU  year 
of  operations.  These  Include  numerous  pub- 
lications, exciting  community  service  and 
formal  university  education  programs,  sci- 
entific and  administrative  training  programs. 
and  many  others.  It  is  an  Impressive  record 
indeed. 

I  appreciate  your  prompt  personal  atten- 
tion  to   this   matter,   and   look   forward   to 
hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  TtiNNEY. 

U.S.  Senator. 

contaminated  agricultural  imports 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  a  $5  million  in- 
crease in  appropriations  for  personnel 
and  an  expanded  program  for  meat  in- 
spection for  plsuits  in  foreign  countries 
which  export  meat  to  the  United  States. 
While  I  applaud  that  action,  it  is  not 
enough  merely  to  increase  inspection  in 
foreign  plants.  In  a  GAO  report  dated 
February  18,  1972,  specific  recommenda- 
tions were  made  to  Congress  for  better 
inspection  and  improved  methods  of  ad- 
ministration regarding  foreign  meat  im- 
ports. The  Department  has  1  year  from 
that  date  to  comply  with  GAO's  recom- 
mendations. 

According  to  the  report,  many  plants 
in  foreign  coimtries  were  only  inspected 
once  every  10  months.  USDA  subsequent- 
ly agreed  to  make  that  inspection  quar- 
terly in  the  plants  which  export  large 
amounts  to  the  United  States  and  twice 
annually  for  smaller  exporters.  Even 
that,  however,  is  insufficient.  I  beUeve  we 
should  ask  the  Department  to  redirect 
its  efforts  to  not  only  upgrade  its  Inspec- 
tion in  the  foreign  countries  but  to  In- 
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spect  a  greater  portion  of  the  meat  when 
it  ultimately  arrives  at  U.S.  ports  of 
entry. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  to  a  mat- 
ter which  has  been  of  concern  to  me  for 
some  time.  Based  on  Information  I  have 
received  from  highly  qualified  specialists 
it  is  my  belief  that  much  of  the  meat, 
poultry,  citrus,  coffee,  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  this  country 
imports  contain  dangerous  levels  of  pesti- 
cide residue. 

Given  even  normal  agricultural  appli- 
cation of  pesticides,  it  is  clearly  falla- 
cious to  believe  that  the  products  we  Im- 
port are  not  contaminated  to  a  certain 
degree — and  it  is  precisely  that  degree  of 
contamination  with  which  I  am  con- 
cerned. Tables  published  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  indicate  that 
dangerous  pesticides  are  present  in  sam- 
ples taken  by  inspectors,  and  those  sam- 
ples contain  In  almost  every  case  higher 
levels  of  residue  than  do  domestic  sam- 
ples. Many  countries  either  have  no  laws 
regiilating  pesticides  or  if  laws  exist  they 
are  not  enforced.  I  simply  cannot  beUeve 
that  the  American  consumer  is  being  suf- 
ficiently protected  from  health  hazards 
resulting  from  inadequate  sampling  of 
imported  products. 

The  statutory  "equal  to"  clause  re- 
quiies  that  all  imports  be  subjected  to 
the  same  inspection  as  domestic  com- 
modities. How  can  this  possibly  be  the 
csise  when  many  of  the  countries  from 
which  we  import  do  not  even  have  the 
laboratories  capable  of  performing  the 
necessary  assays  to  determine  pesticide 
residue?  Since  we  are  talking  about  the 
same  consumer — whether  he  is  eating  do- 
mestic or  imported  food — why  should  he 
not  be  protected  equally? 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  general  promis- 
cuity of  pesticide  use  in  some  foreign 
countries  let  me  cite  several  notable  ex- 
amples. Recently,  in  Honduras,  an  inci 
dent  occurred  ir  which  102  soldiers  in  a 
battalion  of  presidential  guards  became 
seriously  111.  and  36  subsequently  died. 
The  cause  of  death  was  directly  attrib- 
uted to  organophosphates  and  parathion, 
which  are  pesticides  used  to  fumigate 
the  food  storage  depot  for  the  battalion. 
We  Import  approximately  1,000,000 
pounds  of  agricultural  products  annually 
from  Honduras. 

Brazil  Is  another  country  with  serious 
pesticide  problems.  Officials  state  that 
one  of  the  major  problems  Is  the  fact 
that  there  Is  no  pesticide  laboratory  to 
determine  the  extent  of  pesticide  con- 
tamination. Additionally,  all  pesticides — 
except  mercury  compounds — are  avail- 
able on  an  over-the-counter  basis.  An 
extreme  amoimt  of  DDT  is  being  used, 
and  almost  all  foods  are  believed  to  be 
heavily  contaminated.  We  Import  ap- 
proximately 2.6  million  pounds  of  agri- 
cultural products  annually  from  Brazil. 
In  Colombia,  many  Intoxications  and 
deaths— In  man  and  animal — occur,  but 
accurate  data  is  not  available  because  of 
the  absence  of  adequate  diagnosis  and 
reporting.  We  Import  approximately 
550.000  pounds  of  agricultural  products 
annually  from  Colombia. 

In  Panama,  although  authorities  are 
awsire  of  the  contamination  of  food- 
stuffs by  misuse  of  pesticides,  there  have 


been  many  deaths  attributed  to  that  mls- 
tise  and  no  laws  exist  covering  the  use 
of  pesticides.  We  import  approximately 
883,000  poimds  of  agricultural  products 
annually  from  Panama. 

A  definite  misuse  occurs  in  Costa 
Rica — where  over  800  pesticides  are 
available.  Many  deaths  have  been  re- 
ported—including suicides.  We  import 
about  1.3  million  pounds  of  agricultural 
products  annually  from  Costa  Rica.  Over 
200  deaths  have  been  reported  and  con- 
firmed due  to  accidental  Ingestion  of 
pesticides,  including  parathion  suicides. 
Yet  the  pesticides  continue  to  be  sold 
and  distributed  in  all  types  of  containers 
without  proper  identification  such  as 
soft  drink  bottles,  flour  sacks,  and  tin 
cans.  Incidentally,  in  1971,  14.2  percent 
of  the  sampled  products  imported  from 
Costa  Rica  were  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Nicaragua  has  no  legislation  regarding 
use  of  pesticides  and  there  is  no  labora- 
tory facility  to  determine  the  extent  of 
pesticide  contamination.  We  import  ap- 
proximately 250,000  pounds  of  agricul- 
tural products  annually  from  Nicaragua. 
Guatemalan  laboratory  analyses  have 
reported  that  residues  of  endrin  are 
found  in  meat  destined  for  export  and 
endrin  is  banned  in  the  United  States. 
We  import  about  404.000  pounds  of  agri- 
cultural products  annually  from  Guata- 
mnla. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  countries 
exports  meat  to  this  country.  Latin 
American  countries  alone  export  480  mil- 
lion pounds  of  fresh  and  cooked  meat  to 
the  United  States.  I  simply  cannot  be- 
lieve that  given  the  circumstances  I  have 
just  described,  that  the  American  con- 
sumer is  being  protected  from  con- 
taminated meat  and  vegetables. 

In  conclusion,  I  reiterate  my  call  for 
redirection  in  our  food  inspection  pro- 
grams and  for  substantial  increases  in 
fiscal  year  1974  funds  to  cope  with  these 
problems. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellender),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inotjye).  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern).  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott  and 


Mr.  Dominick),  and  the  Senators  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield  and  Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Daktoa  (Mr. 
MuNOT)   Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER)  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  3,  as  follows : 

(No.  321  Leg.] 

YEAS— 77 


Aiken 

Ervin 

UUler 

Allen 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Fong 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Beall 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Griffln 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bible 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hartke 

Saxbe 

Brock 

HoUings 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Scott 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Smith 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Spong 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.    Javlts 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jordan.  Idaho 

Stcnnls 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mn'-'n\ison 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

McGee 

Tunaey 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

WUliams 

E;i£tl.-md 

Metcalf 

NAYS— 3 

Young 

Case 

Ribicofl 

Both 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Allott 

Goldwater 

Muakie 

Baker 

Harris 

Packwood 

Church 

Hatneld 

Pell 

Dominick 

Inouye 

Randolph 

E,T_'leton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Taft 

Ellender 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Gcimbrell 

Mundt 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  15690)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  E>art  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  appointed 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Pbox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Hrttska.  Mr.  Yottng.  and  Mr.  Pong 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 

The  following  bill  was  Introduced,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  second  time,  and  referred  as  indi- 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Miller)  : 
S.  3853.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Midwest  Interstate  Nu- 
clear Compact,  and  for  related  piuTWses. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

MIDWEST   KUCI.KAX  COMPACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing,  along  with  Senator  Miller, 
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the  Midwest  Nuclear  Compact,  which  es- 
tablishes machinery  for  fEWJilitatlng  co- 
operation among  member  States  for  the 
peaceful  application  of  atomic  tech- 
nology to  State  and  local  needs. 

At  present,  the  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
have  enacted  the  required  enabling  legis- 
lation. This  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  on  Monday  by  21  Representatives 
of  those  States. 

Specifically,  the  compact  sets  up  a 
Midwest  Nuclear  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  State.  The  board 
will  have  a  professional  staff,  power  to 
contract,  and  the  power  to  acquire  and 
hold  real  estate  to  the  extent  of  its  func- 
tions. Financing  will  be  based  on  an  an- 
nual budget  with  contributions  from  each 
member  State  on  a  formula  basis.  The 
board  will  have  as  a  primary  function 
the  encouragement  of  cooperation  in  nu- 
clear matters  among  the  member  States. 
In  addition,  it  will  perform  numerous 
other  functions  in  the  nuclear  field  in 
such  areas  as:  training,  information  disr 
semination,  studying  and  making  recom- 
mendations on  new  developments  in  nu- 
clear technology,  conducting  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government,  operations 
of  research  facilities,  preparation  of  con- 
tingency plans  for  nuclear  incidents,  and 
other  related  activities. 

This  bill  Is  a  most  encouraging  sign  of 
cooperation  among  our  States  in  the  mid- 
west region,  and  the  new  compact  will 
perform  a  most  Important  fimctlon  in 
the  vitally  important  area  of  nuclear 
power.  I  trust  the  Senate  vrtll  act  favor- 
ably on  this  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  commend  the  Initiative  of  my  col- 
league. Congressman  John  Anderson  of 
Illinois  in  this  vital  area. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE INSURANCE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1374 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  945  de- 
signed to  bruig  about  significant  addi- 
tional savings  for  no-fault  Insurance 
policyholders.  The  amendment  does  this 
by  providing  that  all  benefits — except 
medicaid  and  life  insurance — paid  to 
auto  accident  victims  under  medicare, 
workmen's  compensation  and  other  gov- 
ernmental programs  are  to  be  deducted 
from  the  economic  loss  for  which  bene- 
fits are  payable  under  the  no-fault  pol- 
icy, unless  the  law  authorizing  such  gov- 
ernmental benefits  makes  them  excess  or 
secondary  to  the  benefits  payable  under 
the  no-fault  policy. 

The  purpose  of  S.  945— a  purpose  I 
wholeheartedly  support— is  to  provide 
full  and  efficient  compensation  to  auto 
accident  victims  for  their  economic  loss. 
The  purpose  is  not  to  force  people  to  buy 
insurance  they  do  not  need.  I  submit  that 
to  the  extent  that  an  individual  can  look 
to  a  governmental  program  to  compen- 
sate him  for  economic  loss,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  get  an  appro- 
priate reduction  in  his  auto  insurance 


premium.  The  two  groups  likely  to  ex- 
perience the  greatest  premium  reduction 
if  my  amendment  is  agreed  to — medicare 
beneficiaries  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces — need  relief  badly,  for  under  the 
present  system  they  are  typically  charged 
high  rates  for  auto  insurance,  if  indeed 
they  can  get  it  at  all. 

This  amendment  Is  very  similar  to  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  proposed  final  draft  of 
the  Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Re- 
parations Act,  a  model  no-fault  bill 
drafted  for  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
Mr.  Paul  W.  Simoneau,  an  eminent  actu- 
ary, has  estimated  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  double  the  cost 
savings  of  S.  945 — from  6  percent  to  12 
percent.  There  is  no  evidence  that  its 
adoption  would  cause  increases  in  the 
costs  of  the  governmental  benefit  pro- 
grams it  deals  with. 

The  motoring  public — which  for  too 
long  has  paid  unnecessarily  high  premi- 
ums because  of  the  fault  system — de- 
serves the  additional  relief  that  this 
amendment  can  bring. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  atihis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  c  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1374 
On  page  28.  strike  lines  21  and  22  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"Social  Security  (except  those  benefits  pro- 
vided under  Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act),  workmen's  compensation,  any  State- 
required  temporary,  non-occupational  dis- 
ability Insurance,  and  all  other  benefits,  ex- 
cept the  proceeds  of  life  Insurance,  received 
because  of  the  injury  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  public  agencies 
or  a  State  or  any  of  Its  political  subdivisions 
or  an  instrumentality  of  two  or  more  states, 
unless  the  law  authorizing  or  providing  for 
the  benefits  makes  them  excess  or  secondary 
to  the  benefits  payable  under  this  Act." 

On  page  36,  strike  lines  10  and  11  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "as  pro- 
vided by  this  section  without  deduction  for 
public  benefits  deductible  under  Section  101 
(15)  of  this  Act,  If  such  benefits  have  not 
been". 


PROGRAM 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  TO  INCREASE 
FLOOD  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  a 
one-day  hearing  on  Tuesday,  August  15, 
1972,  on  S.  2794,  introduced  by  Senator 
Williams,  which  would  amend  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to 
increase  flood  insurance  coverage  of 
certain  properties,  authorizes  the  acqui- 
sition of  certain  properties,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  hearing  is  also  be- 
ing held  in  order  for  the  subcommittee 
to  receive  information  on  the  effective- 
ness and  progress  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  program  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

The  hearing  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
and  will  be  held  in  room  5302,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  will  be 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  to  be  followed 
by  tlie  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
Senator  Mathias  will  be  followed  by  the 
distinguised  majority  leader  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
he  will  be  followed  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Morning  business  will  then  follow  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  the  military  procurement 
bill. 

It  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  no  roll- 
call  votes  will  occur  tomorrow,  but  it  is 
believed  that  such  amendments  as  ulll 
be  called  up  to  the  military  procurement 
bill  tomorrow  uiU  not  likely  result  in  yea 
and  nay  votes. 

There  will  be  no  session  this  Saturday. 
However,  the  situation  strongly  indicates 
the  likelihood  of  Saturday  sessions  on  the 
5th  and  12th  of  August. 

There  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  Mon- 
day.   

THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  saddened  to  learn  of  the  loss  of  my 
senior  colleague,  the  Honorable  Allen 
J.  Ellender. 

Senator  Ellender  has  served  in  this 
body  for  36  years.  He  represented  the 
State  of  Louisiana  with  honor  and  dig- 
nity, serving  longest  of  any  elected  rep- 
resentative of  that  State  in  our  history. 

He  set  an  example  for  diligence,  hard 
work,  clean  living,  service  without  any 
basis  whatever  for  one  moment  of  criti- 
cism or  one  hint  of  suspicion,  misdeed,  or 
misconduct  in  his  entire  public  service, 
which  extended  for  more  than  50  of  his 
82  years  on  this  earth. 

Some  of  the  votes  we  have  had  here 
todav  have  been  a  tribute,  imbeknownst 
to  us,  of  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who 
worked  so  diligently  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture for  so  many  years,  as  well  as  in 
other  matters  where  he  felt  he  would  be 
of  service  to  the  Nation. 

I  recall  times  when  he  was  being  dis- 
cussed as  a  potential  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor that  he  told  me  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  serve  where  he  felt  he  could 
serve  best.  That  position,  in  his  judg- 
ment, was  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  Senator  of  the  old  school. 
He  believed  in  our  seniority  system.  He 
believed  that  a  freshman  Senator  should 
start  at  the  bottom  and  spend  some  time 
there  before  he  undertook  to  educate  his 
colleagues,  and  he  felt  he  should  take  his 
turn  and  move  up  when  his  turn  came  to 
the  more  sought  after  committees,  and 
from  the  bottom  to  the  head  of  those 
committees. 
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In  that  fashion  he  proceeded  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  until  he  became  Its  chairman. 
After  12  years  In  this  body  he  sought.  In 
his  turn,  membership  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  he  served  there 
until  he  became  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. He  served  In  this  body  until  by 
right  of  seniority  he  became  President 
pro  tempore. 

He  achieved  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  because  of  seniority,  but  be- 
cause of  his  love  and  loyalty  to  his  State, 
his  Nation,  his  fellow  man,  and  his  rec- 
ord here  will  be  one  which  all  of  us  will 
seek  to  emulate  as  time  goes  by. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  at  a 
later  date,  Mr.  President,  to  be  set  by 
the  majority  leader  for  tributes  to  my 
senior  colleague. 

At  this  time  I  extend  my  condolences 
to  his  son  Dr.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Jr.  and 
to  his  grandchildren  at  Houma,  Lou- 
isiana. His  son  is  a  very  dear  boyhood 
friend  of  mine,  near  to  my  age,  with 
whom  I  enjoyed  much  of  my  time  when 
Allen  EIllender  was  the  leader  In  the 
Louisiana  House  of  Representatives  and 
my  father,  the  late  Huey  Long,  was 
Governor. 

Allen  Ellender  succeeded  my  father, 
the  late  Huey  P.  Long,  In  this  body,  and 
all  of  us  can  be  proud  of  the  magnificent 
record  he  made  here. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
very  much  grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  our  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore and  our  beloved  colleague.  Senator 
Ellender.  We  have  known  him  for  his 
vitality  and  diligence,  for  his  everlasting 
service  to  move  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Senate  successfully  forward.  We  know 
that  he  was  a  man  joyous  In  action  and 
popular,  and  respected  by  all  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  he  passed 
away  quietly  in  his  sleep,  and  that  he  en- 
ters upon  another  life  after  having  en- 
joyed and  served  to  the  fullest  here  on 
this  earth. 

Our  sympathy  and  condolences,  and 
our  affectionate  understanding,  go  to  his 
family  and  to  all  of  his  loved  ones. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). The  Chair  will  state  that  this  Is, 
Indeed,  sad  news  that  the  Senate  has  re- 
ceived. Certainly  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana and  the  entire  Nation  have  lost  an 
outstanding  statesman  and  patriot,  and 
the  entire  Nation  is  saddened  at  the  loss 


of  this  good  American,  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellkkdek.      

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  Senator  Russell 
Long  of  Louisiana  has  been  the  one  to 
make  the  remarks  tonight  concerning 
the  passing  of  our  late,  beloved  colleague. 
Senator  Allen  Ellender,  of  Louisiana. 
I  say  most  appropriate,  not  because  he 
was  Senator  Ellender's  colleague,  but 
because  Senator  Ellender  was  so  close 
to  his  father.  Senator  Huey  Long,  and  to 
Yas  mother.  Senator  Rose  Long. 

Senator  Ellender  was  a  unique  Sena- 
tor in  mtuiy  respects.  He  was  diligent, 
he  was  a  workhorse,  he  was,  as  we  used 
to  say,  "a  little  bull,"  but  he  was  a  man 
of  integrity,  devotion,  and  dedication. 
The  Senate  will  remember  him  for  what 
he  has  done,  not  in  the  field  of  appro- 
priatiorLs  alone,  but  also  in  the  area  of 
his  knowledge  of  world  affairs.  He  was 
truly  a  giant  in  many  respects. 

The  State  of  Louisiana,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
of  America  are  the  losers  because  of  the 
passing  of  this  man  who  contributed  so 
much  to  so  many  and  who  all  too  often 
received  too  little  credit. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  as  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  as  his  admirer,  as  well 
as  a  neighbor,  and  I  speak  for  the  people 
of  Mississippi,  too,  we  send  condolences 
to  the  late  Senator's  family  and  express 
the  highest  esteem  for  him  in  a  personal 
way. 

I  believe  of  all  the  men  I  have  known 
in  Government  I  could  not  find  one  any 
more  dedicated  or  who  had  a  higher 
sense  of  duty  to  his  office.  Duty — that 
was  the  Senator's  main  guide  and  light, 
the  light  on  his  path  that  he  followed 
with  tremendous  courage. 

I  will  mention  just  one  thing  about 
his  many,  many  sided  career.  People 
throughout  these  50  Stat«s  will  benefit, 
yes.  even  for  centuries,  for  his  fine,  im- 
tiring  work  on  flood  control,  rivers  and 
harbors,  water  resources,  and  all  kindred 
matters  that  went  with  them.  He  had 
the  finest  knowledge  of  anyone  I  have 
known  here  of  those  projects  throughout 
this  country. 

I  could  say  much  more  but  I  feel  very 
much  this  personal  loss. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  OEIIOCKATIC  CAtJCUS  AT 
9  A.M.,  Jtn.Y  28,  1972,  TO  SELECT  PRESIDENT 
FBO  TEMPOSX 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  amioimce  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Democrats  In  the  Senate  will  hold  a 


caucus  at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  successor  to 
our  beloved  colleague  as  President  pro 
tempore. 

RESOLUTION 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  tc 
the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  oi' 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanlmouslj 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  and  regret  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  late  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Senate 
appoint  a  committee,  of  which  be  shaU  be 
a  member,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  Senator. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  m  further  mark  of  respec , 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the  Senate 
stands  adjourned. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  PursurnL 
to  the  last  resolving  clause  of  the  reso- 
tion  and  under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morninp' 

Thereupon,  at  8:31  p.m.,  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
Julv  28.  1972.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  th? 
Senate  July  27,  1972: 

District  of  Columbia  Coukt  or  Appeals 

Stanley  S.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  to  be  assc- 
clate    Judge    of    the    District    of    Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  term  of  15  years, 
vice  Andrew  McCaughrtn  Hood,  retired. 
U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assignee*  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 
To  he  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Donald  Vivian  Bennett,  245-60- 
8158,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/Hirsc/ay,  July  27, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Omar  P.  J.  Rau,  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  Evansville,  Ind.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Dear  Father  in  heaven.  We  come  to 
You  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  been 
elected  to  govern  our  Nation.  Give  to 
them  wisdom  and  understanding  so  that 
they  might  make  decisions  for  tbe  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  and  for  the  people 


who  have  elected  them.  Give  to  them 
humility  that  they  imderstand  that  You 
have  placed  them  in  tliis  place  of  honor 
to  do  Your  will. 

Bless  the  Nation  as  You  have  done  for 
so  many  years.  Control  the  wills  of  our 
people  so  that  they  might  live  together 
in  harmony  and  peace  and  so  be  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world. 

Give  us  the  wisdom  to  use  these  bless- 


ings both  for  our  physical  and  spiritual 
well-being. 
We  ask  this  in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Jounud  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 
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Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  736.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
m  Florida  as  wilderness. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  13324.  An  act  to  authorize  approprU- 
tiona  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  9092)  entitled  "An  a<:t  to 
provide  an  equitable  system  for  fixing 
and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr, 
Burdick,  Mr.  FoNG,  and  Mr.  Boggs  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3323)  entlUed 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in 
order  to  advance  the  national  attack 
against  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels,  the  limgs.  and  blood,  and  for 
other  piuposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Hughes,   Mr.   Pell,  Mr.  Mondale,   Mr. 

SCHWEICKER,  Mr.   JAVITS,   Mr.   DOMINICK. 

Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Taft 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3442)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  the  authorization 
for  grants  for  communicable  disease 
control  and  vaccination  assistance  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
SCHWEICKER.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Beall,  and  Mr.  Taft 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15417,  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  LABOR,  HEW,  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 


bill  (H.R.  15417)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973  and  for  other  purposes, 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  that  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT     ON     H.R.     15093,     HUD- 
SPACE-SCIENCE-VETERANS        AP- 
PROPRLA.'nONS,  1973 
Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
conference    report    on    the    bill    <H.R. 
15093)    making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  execuUve 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Conference  Report  (H.  Riafrr.  No.  92-1261) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H^. 
15093)  "making  approprlationB  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; for  space,  science,  veterans,  and  cer- 
tain other  Independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after 
fuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  3,  6,  6,  7,  10,  12.  14,  17,  28, 
29,  30,  33,  35.  and  42. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 18.  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  26,  31.  37,  and  39, 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•21,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»7.500,000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13;  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,200,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•70,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment Insert   "$53,000,000";    and  the   Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,600,900,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$28,737.000 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$55,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$8,900,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$550,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  nambered  1,  2. 
4,  9,  16,  27,  32,  34,  and  41. 

Edward  P.  Bolano, 
Joe  L.  Evtns, 
Oeorce  E.  Shipley, 
Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
David  Pryor, 
J.  Edward  Rodsh. 
Georce  H.  Mahon, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Burt  L.  Talcoit, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Del  Clawson, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Warben  O.  Macnuson, 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Margaret  Siuth, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
15093)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; for  space,  science,  veterans,  and  cer- 
tain other  independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
lolnt  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

title   I DEPARTMENT   OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN 

DEVELOPMXNT 

Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  m  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  a  $170,000,000  Increase  In  annual  con- 
tract authorization  for  homeownershlp  as- 
sistance. Instead  of  $55,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  ^    ,    , 

Amendment  No.  2:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
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the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  provide  a  $175,000,000  In- 
crease In  annual  contract  authorization  for 
rental  housing  assistance.  Instead  of  $25,- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $200,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3;  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  make  the  lncrea.se 
in  annual  contract  authority  for  the  home- 
ownership  and  rental  housing  assisiance 
programs  available  only  upon  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  to  provide  a  $5,000,000 
Increase  In  annual  contract  authorization  for 
college  housing,  instead  of  .$2,700,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $7,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  make  the  increase 
In  annual  contract  authority  for  college  hous- 
ing available  only  upon  enactment  of  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  the  funds  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  for  the  special  risk  In- 
surance fund.  If  losses  are  sustained  by  this 
fund  In  1972,  the  necessary  funding  can  be 
considered  when  the  actual  amount  is  iden- 
tifled. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Deletes  the  funds  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  for  the  special  assist- 
ance functions  fund.  If  losses  are  sustained 
by  this  fund  in  1972,  the  necessary  funding 
can  be  considered  when  the  actual  amount 
Is  Identified. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $21,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  housing  man- 
agement programs.  Instead  of  $17,621,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $21,621,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  ihe  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conciiT  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $100,000,000  for  comprehensive 
planning  grants.  Instead  of  919,002,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  make  the  appro- 
priation for  comprehensive  planning  grants 
available  only  xipon  enactment  of  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $7,500,- 
000  for  new  community  assistance  grants,  in- 
stead of  $5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $500,000.- 
000  for  model  cities  programs  proposed  by  the 
House.  Instead  of  $515,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $1,200,- 
000.000  for  urban  renewal  programs,  instead 
of  $1,000,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,450,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  committee  of  conference  Intends 
for  the  funds  provided  In  the  bill  for  urban 
renewal  to  be  used  to  provide  for  this  pro- 
gram as  described  In  the  budget  request. 
The  Department  Is  directed  to  administra- 
tively expedite  and  process  the  seven-state 
Agnes  flood  area  urban  renewal  applications. 
A  supplemental  budget  request  should  be 
developed  to  replenish  the  funds  necessary 
to  provide  for  both  the  ongoing  and  emer- 
gency programs. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Deletes  the  language 
propoled  by  the  Senate  to  make  the  appro- 
priation for  urban  renewal  programs  avail- 
able only  upon  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation.  The  conference  agreement  is 
within  the  amount  currently  authorized. 


Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriate  $70,- 
000,000  for  the  rehabilitation  loan  fund,  in- 
stead of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $90,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
appropriate  $40,000,000  for  grants  for  neigh- 
borhood facilities,  instead  of  $36,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  to  make  the  appro- 
priation for  grants  for  neighborhood  facili- 
ties available  only  upon  enactment  of  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $25,159.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  community  de- 
velopment programs  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, instead  of  $20,059,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $53,000,- 
000  for  research  and  technology.  Instead  of 
$46,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$60,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

This  Is  the  fourth  consecutive  year  that 
funds  have  been  substantially  increased  for 
the  research  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  will  look  askance  at  fur- 
ther increases  until  such  time  as  some  defi- 
nite results  are  obtained  from  this  program 
and  these  results  made  known  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

TITLE    U — SPACE.    SCIENCE,    VETERANS,    AND    CER- 
TAIN   OTHER    INDEPENDENT    AGENCIES 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adviinistration 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $2,600,- 
900.000  for  research  and  development.  Instead 
of  $2,550,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $2,624,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21 :  Earmarks  $24,000,000 
for  aeronautical  research  in  the  fields  of  noise 
abatement  and  aviation  safety  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $77,300,- 
000  for  construction  of  facilities  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $69,760,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendments  No.  23.  24.  and  25:  Earmark 
$5,540,000  for  modification  of  manufacturing 
and  final  assembly  facilities  incident  to  the 
space  shvittle  program  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  renumber  the  subsequent  items 
as  a  result  of  adding  this  item. 

Amendment  No.  26 :  Changes  the  earmark- 
ing number  as  the  result  of  action  on  amend- 
ment No.  23.  and  earmarks  $8,000,000  for  fa- 
cility planning  and  design  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  Instead  of  $6,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

National   Science   Foundation 

Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  to  authorize  $28,900,000 
for  program  development  and  management. 
Instead  of  $28,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $29,243,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Earmarks  $18,000,000 
for  Institutional  Improvement  for  science  as 
proposed  by  the  House,  Instead  of  $7,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Earmarks  $71,000,000 
for  science  education  improvement  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  Instead  of  $58,800,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Earmarks  $20,000,000 
for  graduate  student  support  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  Instead  of  $9,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Deletes  "and  pro- 
vided further"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  due 
to  the  addition   of  another  proviso. 


Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Makes  funds  previously  ap- 
propriated and  earmarked  for  science  educa- 
tion support  available  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  appropriation  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  make  funds  available 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  only 
upon  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoiiie  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  limit  the  availability  of  the 
appropriation  for  scientific  activities  (special 
foreign  CLirrency  program)  to  two  years,  in- 
stead of  one  year  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  "until  expended"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Deletes  the  language 
proposed  by  the  Senate  providing  that  the 
appropriation  for  scientific  activities  (special 
foreign  currency  program)  become  available 
only  upon  enactment  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $28,737,- 
000  for  medical  administration  and  miscel- 
laneous operating  expenses.  Instead  of 
828,237,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$29,237,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
committee  of  conference  strongly  supports 
the  exchange  of  medical  Information  pro- 
gram. The  sum  of  $500,000  Is  above  the 
budget  request  for  this  actl\ity.  making  a 
total  of  $2,500,000  available  fcr  this  effort. 

Amnedment  No.  37:  Appropilates  $125,993.- 
000  for  construction,  major  projects,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $107,118,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  construction 
program  for  1973  Is  as  follows: 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION.  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
FACILITIES-MAJOR  PROJECTS 


Appropriation 


Hem  and  location 


Available 

through 

1972 


Recom- 
mended for 
1973 


REPLACEMENT  AND 
MODERNIZATION 

Aiieusta,  Ga.:  Replacement 

hospital $300,000  $4,037,000 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Replacement 

hospital 1,500,000  3,724,000 

Bay  Pines,  Fla.:  Replacement 

hospital - 1,074,000  706,000 

Bohe,  Idaho:  New  clinic  support 

facility 181,000  4,159,000 

Bronx.  N.Y.:  Replacement 

hospital... 3,600,000 

Columbia,  SC:  New  bed  ,  .oc  mn 

buildingand  modernization 1,485,000 

Denver,  Colo.:  Clinical  support  wing 

and  air  conditioning 640,000 

Hampton,  Va.:  Modernization, 

phase  IV 4,221,000  3,356,000 

Littte  Rock,  Ark.:  Replacement  _    „  „, 

hospital  - 4,475,000 

Loma  Linda,  Calif.:  Relocation  

hospital.    720,000  2,121,000 

Martinsburg.W.Va.:  Replacement  ,„,„»« 

hospital. '■51^222 

Newington.Conn.:  Modernization. 255,000 

Portland,  Ore.iVancouver,  Wash.: 

Replacement  hospital 2,350,000 

Richmond,  Va.:  Replacement  -,,„„„. 

hospital' 200,000  2,730,000 

San  Francisco,  Calif.;  440-bed  „.,>„.  .,„„,,/« 

replacement  and  boiler  plant 3,984,000  13.916,000 

Seattle,  Wash.:  Bed  addition 2,200,000 

Southern  New  Jersey, Philadelphia, 

Pa.  metropolitan  region:  new 

hospital    3,700,000 

Wadsworlh  (LA),  Calif.:  .    .^  ,„  „,„  „,<« 

Replacement  hospital 848,000  20,040,000 

West  Roxbury,  Mass.:  Spinal  cord 

rehabilitation  center  and  canteen 

expansion 462,000 - 

Total,  replacement  and  ^_  „.,«««. 

modernization 13,490,000  75,119,00$ 
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Appropiiation 


item  and  location 


Available 

Ui  rough 

1972 


Recom- 
mended for 
1973 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUTPA'CNT 
CARE  FACILITIES 

Durham,  N.C 2.345,600 

Boston,  Mass.  (downtown  clinic) 

Newinglon,  Conn - 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (downtown  clinic) 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Chicago,  III.  (research) 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mines,  III 

Oklahoma  City,  Okia 

Palo  Alto,  Calif 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  (downtown  clinic) 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Wichita,  Kans 


466,700 

2,067,300 

1,500,000 

85,000 

85,000 

350,000 

115,000 

150,000 

85,000 

115.000 

85,000 

135,000 

85,000 

57.000 

68.000 


Total.  Improvement  of  out- 
patient care  facilities 2, 345, 600 


ADDITIONAL  PARKING 
FACILITIES 


Durham,  N.C 

Iowa  City.  Iowa. 
Syracuse,  N.Y... 


5. 449. 000 


$75,000 
65,000 
153.000 


Total,  additional  parking 
facilities 


293,000 


AIR  CONDITIONING  SYSTEMS 


Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Fayetteville,  N.C '. $125, 000 

Huntington,  W.  Va 

Indianapolis.  Ind 103,000 

Kerrville,  Tex 

Leavenworth,  Kans 188,000 

Long  Beach,  Calif 2,102,000 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn 400, 000 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo 40,000 

Salisbury,  N.C... 

Sepulveda,  Calif 326,000 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 379,000 


475,000 
1,844,600 

132,000 
4, 037, 000 

260,000 
3, 130, 000 

806,400 
5,308,000 

"410,006 

"3,233,666 


Total,  air  conditioning 
systems 3,663,000 


19,636,000 


NEW  NURSING  HOME-CARE 
BUILDINGS 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 

long  Beach,  Calif 

Manchester,  N.H 

Sepulveda,  Calif 

Washington,  D.C 


1,030,000 
3, 750, 000 

125.000 
3. 750. 000 

125,000 


Total,  new  nursing  home- 
care  buildings 


8. 780, 000 


RESEARCH  AND  EDUCATION 
FACILITIES 


Chicago,  III.  (research). 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas.  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Long  Beach,  Calif 

Miami,  Fla 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


242,000 
153,000 


252,000 
429,000 


204,000 
214, 000 


2,819.000 
215,000 
255,000 


250,000 
3.  337, 000 
3, 980, 000 


Total,  research  and  education 
facilities. 1,494,000 


OTHER  MAJOR  PROJECTS 

Brockton,  Mass.:  Spinal  cord  injury 

unit 108,100 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  Additional  elevators 

Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Increased  boiler 

capacity _ _ 

Leavenworth,  Kans:  New  laundry 

building. 42,000 

Los  Angeles,  Ciallf:  ModiFication  to 

replace  buildings  lost  because  of 

seismic  deficiencies 10.300.000 

St.  Louis,  Mo:  Spinal  cord  injury 

unit 76,400 

Wood,  Wis.:  Increased  boiler 

capacity .        1 50. 000 


10. 856, 000 

1,359,700 
112,000 

75, 000 

1,900,000 
1, 073,  300 
1,  340.  000 


Total. other  major  projects..  10,676,500       5.860.000 
Total,  major  projects 125.993,000 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $55,000.- 
000  for  construction,  minor  projects.  Instead 


of  $48,331,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$57,798,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLX   in 
Corporations 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Amendment  No.  39:  Authorizes  $170,586,- 
000   for   nonadministrative  expenses  of   the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  instead  of  $163,586,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Amendment  No.  40:  Authorizes  $8,900,000 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Board,  in- 
stead of  $8,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $9,106,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Restores  House  language  pro- 
viding that  none  of  the  funds  available  for 
administrative  or  nonadministrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  shall  be  vised  to  finance 
the  relocation  of  the  Greensboro,  North  Caro- 
lina Bank  and  adds  language  relating  to  the 
move  of  the  Fourth  District  Bank. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  move  the 
Fourth  District  Bank  from  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  because 
it  felt  the  decision  showed  a  lack  of  plan- 
ning and  foresight. 

For  example,  the  Bank  building  in  Greens- 
boro Is  only  two  years  old,  and  was  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $1.8  million.  This  build- 
ing was  buUt  to  house  the  Fourth  District 
Bank  for  an  Indefinite  period  of  time.  None- 
theless, according  to  the  facts  presented  to 
the  respective  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  building  now 
appears  to  be  Inadequate  to  perform  the 
function  for  which  It  was  constructed. 

As  often  happens,  one  mistake  leads  to 
another,  thus,  when  the  Bank  made  the 
aforementioned  decision  to  move  the  Fourth 
District  Bank  from  Greensboro  to  Atlanta,  it 
did  not  formulate  any  plans  for  the  disposal 
or  use  of  the  building  being  abandoned  In 
Greensboro.  Further,  the  Board  did  not  ade- 
quately consider  the  cost  of  relocating  the 
bank,  moving  the  employees,  or  other  Impor- 
tant factors. 

The  committee  of  conference  feels  that  the 
Board  should  exercise  better  Judgment  in 
future  planning  and  keep  the  Congress  better 
Informed  of  Its  plans. 

The  House  language,  which  prohibits  the 
move  of  the  Fourth  District  Bank  from 
Greensboro  to  Atlanta  Is  included  In  the  bill, 
but  It  ia  amended  to  allow  the  member  asso- 
ciations of  the  fourth  district  to  take  a 
plebiscite  permitting  the  move  If  they  so 
desire.  The  committee  of  conference  does  not 
expect  this  action  to  set  a  precedent. 

To  effectuate  the  conference  agreement  as 
to  this  matter,  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment, 
and  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concvtr  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Restores  language  pro- 
posed by  the  House  to  prevent  the  Board 
from  constructing  a  new  headquarters 
building. 

Amendment  No.  43 :  Authorizes  $550,000  for 
administrative  expenses  cf  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and   Loan   Insurance   Corporation,   in- 
stead of  $514,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $649,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Conference  Total — With  Comparisons 
The  total  new  budget    (obligational)    au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1972  amount,  to 
the  1973  budget  estimate,  and  to  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  for  1973  follows: 
New   budget    (obligational) 

authority.       fiscal       year  Amounts 

1972    $18,395,104,000 
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Amounts 


House     bill,    fiscal    year 

Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obligational)      authority 

(as  amended),  fiscal  year 

1973    20.258,183.000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1973..     19.  718.  490, 000 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1973.     20.  583.  370.  000 

Conference  agreement 20,125,951,000 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with — 
New       budget       (obliga- 
tional )  authority,  fiscal 

year  1972 -fl,  730,  847,  000 

Budget  estimate  of  new 
budget  (obligational) 
authority  (as  amend- 
ed), fiscal  year  1973.--       -132,232.000 

1973     -     +$407,461,000 

Senate    bill,    fiscal    year 

1973   — -457,419.000 

eowaeo  p.  boland. 
Joe  L.  Evins, 
George  E.  Shipley, 
Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Davto  Pryor, 
J.  Edward  Ro0sh, 
George  H.  Mahon, 
Charles  R.  Jonas, 
Burt  L.  Talcott. 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
Del  Clawson, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 
John  O.  Pastore. 
Warren   G  .  Magnuson, 
Allen  J.  Ellender. 
Clinton    P.    Anderson, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Margarjett  Smith. 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


ERTS-1 

(Mr.  MTT.T.ER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  in  the  heavens  above  us, 
circling  the  earth  every  103  minutes  at 
560  miles  altitude,  a  new  and  most  signif- 
icant satellite.  This  is  the  earth  resources 
technology  satellite — ERTS-1 — which 
was  laimched  from  the  Western  Test 
Range  in  California  only  last  Sunday, 
July  23. 

This  satellite  has  the  capability  of 
photographing  every  spot  on  earth  every 
18  days  for  many  months  to  come.  The 
significance  of  this  is  that  for  the  first 
time  mankind  will  be  able  to  get  a  clear 
picture  of  the  world's  natural  i-esources 
and  what  is  happening  to  them.  This 
may  ultimately  lead  to  an  operational 
system  that  will  p>ermit  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  world's  resources  on  a  global 
basis.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  demonstra- 
tions of  the  national  space  programs 
fulfillment  of  the  statutorj'  injunction  to 
pursue  space  exploration  "for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind." 

I  liad  the  pleasure  cf  \vitnes.sinc  the 
ERTS  launch  by  way  of  closed-circuit 
TV  at  the  Cioddard  Space  Flight  Center 
and  its  Goddard  Center  for  an  outstand- 
and  its  Goodard  Center  for  an  outstand- 
ing achievement.  It  was  also  the  vory 
first  launch  of  a  NASA  spacecraft  for  the 
new  Associate  Administrator  for  Appli- 
cations. Mr.  Charles  W.  Matliews,  and  I 
congratulate  him  on  this  tremendous 
success. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  some  of  the  first 
pictures  relayed  from  ERTS,  and  I  Invite 
my  colleagues  to  look  at  them.  Their 
resolution  is  remarkable — much  better 
than  had  been  hoped  for. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  REC- 
OGNIZE FOR  MOTIONS  TO  SUS- 
PEND THE  RULES  ON  MONDAY, 
JULY  31,  1972 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  nothwithstand- 
ing  clause  1  of  rule  XXVn.  the  Speaker 
may  be  authorized  on  Monday,  July  31. 
1972,  to  recognize  for  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  understand  that  this 
request  is  made  for  some  specific  bills 
wliich  liave  been  cleared  with  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  the  leadership.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  at  the  present  time 
there  are  fiv6  bills  that  are  scheduled  to 
be  on  the  calendar.  These  have  all  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  leader.  There  is 
a  possibility  there  are  many  other  bills 
that  have  not  yet  been  placed  on  the 
calendar.  However,  nothing  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  unless  it  is  cleared 
with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  from  the  acting  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts "Mr.  O'Neill  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  imderstanding 
that  granting  such  a  unanimous-consent 
request  would  not  be  a  precedent  for 
future  use  of  the  rule  on  suspensions  on 
days  other  than  those  provided  by  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.^-arhasetts? 

There  was  no  obifction. 


cept  of  Executive  privilege  has  been  used 
to  shield  Dr.  Kissinger  from  public  and 
congressional  scrutiny. 

The  special  travesty  yesterday  in  New 
York  came  when  Dr.  Kissinger  partici- 
pated in  two  political  fund-raising  ef- 
forts. The  adviser  who  cannot  afford  a 
breach  in  the  wall  of  Executive  privilege 
to  talk  with  Congress  can  spend  a  day 
briefing  potential  and  actual  campaign 
contributors. 

The  people  solicited  by  the  President 
to  fund  his  reelection  seem  to  have  a 
greater  right  of  access  to  Henry  Kissin- 
ger than  do  the  congressional  commit- 
tees whose  members  are  elected  to  form 
a  coequal  branch  of  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  to  ask  some  of 
my  friends  in  New  York  who  attended 
these  meetings  yesterday  to  come  to 
Washington  to  brief  members  of  the 
Foreign  Afifairs  Committee  on  what  Dr. 
Kissinger  .■^aid.  I  hope  a  contribution  to 
the  President's  reelection  fund  is  not  a 
condition  to  talking  to  someone  who 
talked  to  Dr.  Kissinger. 


TALKLNG  TO  DR    KIS.SINGER 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.* 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
Henr>-  A.  KLs.singer.  the  President's  na- 
tional .security  adviser,  spoke  twice  yes- 
t»;rday  in  New  York  City  under  circum- 
Mances  which  rai.>^e  serious  doubts  about 
ine  credibility  of  this  administration  and 
Kr.out  Dr.  Kissinger's  role  in  it.  As  a 
rnemh»er  of  the  Committef;  on  Foreign 
A?Tairs,  I  find  Dr.  Kissinger's  briefing  of 
poiitically  arjtive  businessmen  a  direct 
fc.'.'l  i>er.sonal  aflront. 

Nfcver  before  in  American  hlstor>'  has 
an  adviser  v.ith  such  great  Influence 
over  a  President  fx.-en  kept  so  remote 
!rom  congressional  exposure  as  has  Dr. 
Ki  singer.  The  man  who  has  lar>?ely  re- 
ivlaf  ed  the  Secretary'  of  State  a.s  a  for- 
ei;4n  affairs  adviser  has  never,  in  almost 
4  years  In  office,  api^eared  before  a  House 
or  Senate  commlttfce.  He  has  been  in- 
vited regularly  and  persistently  to  ap- 
Ijear  but  a  questionable  and  elusive  con- 


XXVTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  INTER- 
ALLIED CONFEDERATION  OF  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  <S.  Con.  Res.  73) 
relating  to  the  XXVth  Congress  of  the 
Interallied  Confederation  of  Reserve  Of- 
ficers to  be  held  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  the  week  of  August  7,  1972. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  73 

Whereas  the  Interallied  Confederation  of 
Reserve  Officers  (ICRO),  an  association  of 
reserve  officers  from  twelve  of  the  nations 
comprising  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, will  hold  Us  XXVth  Congress  at 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia.  August  7 
through  August  13.  1972;  and 

Wliereas  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  serve  as  Joint  hosts  to  such 
XXVth  Coiigrebs;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  through  the 
Department  of  Defense,  will  conduct  mili- 
tary compelilion.s  in  conjunction  with  and 
as  a  constituent  part  of  such  XXVth  Con- 
gress: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  concuTring) ,  That  the  Congross 
of  the  United  Stales  extends  to  the  Inter- 
allied Confederation  of  Reserve  Officers  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  United  States  on  the 
occasion  of  the  XXVth  Congress  of  that  or- 
ganization to  be  held  In  Wa.shington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  August  7  through  August 
13,  1972.  and  commends  the  Joint  elTort  of 
the  Reserve  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  in  hosting 
the  XXVth  Congress  of  that  organization, 
and  urges  all  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  to  cooperate  with  and  a.s.slst 
the  Interallied  Confederation  of  Reserve  Of- 
ficers In  carrying  out  its  activities  and  pro- 
grams during   the  period  referred   to  above. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  recon.slder  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  month, 
August  7  through  August  13,  the  Inter- 
allied Confederation  of  Reserve  Officers 
will,  for  the  first  time  in  the  25-year  his- 
tory of  this  outstanding  organization, 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  United 
States.  It  Is  proper  that  the  Congress 
extend  formal  greetings  to  this  group  of 
world  leaders  in  reserve  activities,  and 
that  the  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  576) 
welcoming  the  ICRO  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  be  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  similar  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  73),  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Senate,  be  sent  to  the  President. 

I  am  very  appreciative,  and  I  am  au- 
thorized to  express  also  the  appreciation 
of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  for 
the  interest  and  support  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards)  and  his  committee  for  their 
timely  action  on  this  resolution. 

The  confederation  is  headquartered  in 
Europe  and  is  made  up  of  officers  from 
the  variotis  military  services  of  those  na- 
tions which  are  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Some  19 
nations  are  represented  in  the  member- 
ship rolls  of  the  organization  and  it  is 
traditional  that  the  aruiual  meeting  be 
held  in  the  capital  city  of  a  NATO  coim- 
try. 

In  a  sense,  the  confederation  is  an  ex- 
tension of  our  own  Important  program 
of  reserve  components — an  essential  part 
of  America's  defense  system.  U.S.  rep- 
resentation in  the  organization  Is  ex- 
tended through  the  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  with  head- 
quarters here  in  Washington.  Each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  is  aware  of  the  out- 
standing work  done  by  and  the  caUber 
of  individual  included  in  the  member- 
ship of  ROA.  That  this  fine  organization 
will  act  as  the  hosts  for  the  interna- 
tional conference  is  a  credit  to  the  United 
States. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
passage  of  tliis  resolution  extending  of- 
ficial welcome  to  the  international  con- 
ference on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  Con- 
ference of  the  Interallied  Confederation 
of  Reserve  Officers. 

It  was  my  honor  to  introduce  this 
resolution  to  the  House  and  I  assure  each 
Member  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  we  will  be  welcoming  some 
of  the  world's  most  dedicated  and  able 
reservists  to  our  Capital. 


N^TIONAL  LEGAL  SECRETARIES' 
COURT  OBSERVANCE  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  joint  re- 
solution (H.J.  Res.  807)  authorizing  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  in  October  each  year  as  "National 
Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observance 
Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 
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H.J.  Res.  807. 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
vresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  each  year  designating  the 
second  full  week  in  October  as  'National 
Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENDMENTS     OFFERED      BT      MR.      EDWARDS     OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  the 
phrase  "each  year".  ^  ^  ^    „ 

On  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "October  , 
Insert  "1972". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolutioin  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  second  full  week  in  October  of  1972 
as  'National  Legal  Secretaries'  Court 
Observance  Week." " 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.       

NICOLAUS  COPERNICUS  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1026)  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  February  19.  1973,  as  "Nic- 
olaus  Copernicus  Day"  marking  the 
qulnquecentennial  of  his  birth. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards)  ? 

There  was  no  objection- 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 

follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1026 

Whereas  the  work  of  Nlcolaus  Copernicus 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  modern 
science; 

Whereas  in  1973  there  wUl  have  passed 
Ave  hundreo  years  since  the  birth  of  Co- 
pernicus who  was  born,  worked,  and  lived 
In  Poland;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
has  accepted  the  invitation  from  the  Polish 
Government  to  assure  leadership  for  activi- 
ties associated  with  the  observance  of  the 
qulnquecentennial  and  has  named  a  special 
committee  to  make  recommendations:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  19.  1973,  as  "Nlcolaus  Co- 
pernicus Day"  and  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  Join  with  the  Na- 
tion's scientific  community  as  well  as  that 
of  Poland  and  other  nations  In  observing 
such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

AMENDMENT    OFrCRKD    BT    MR.    EDWARDS    OF 
CAI.IFOBNXA 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ofTer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  page  1,  strike  out  the  entire 
preamble. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  deeply 
appreciate  the  consideration  of  my  res- 
olution to^. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1026,  which  I 
introduced  last  January  25,  requests  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  19.  1973,  as  "Nlcolaus 
Copernicus  Day,"  marking  the  qulnque- 
centennial of  the  birth  of  this  renowned 
scientist. 

The  United  States  and  Poland,  as  well 
at  the  scientific  community  throughout 
the  world,  are  joining  next  year  in  mark- 
ing the  anniversary.  Of  all  the  scientists 
in  world  history,  Copernicus  laid  the 
foimdation  for  modem  science. 

Until  the  discovery  by  Copernicus,  it 
had  been  accepted  theory  that  the  uni- 
verse revolved  aroimd  the  earth.  Ignor- 
ing tradition  and  his  peers,  Copernicus 
persevered  with  his  research  and  dog- 
gedly concluded  that,  rather  than  revolv- 
ing around  the  earth,  the  xmiverse  re- 
volved aroimd  the  sun. 

The  Copemican  theory  was  known  but 
not  accepted  for  many  years  because  of 
the  opposition  of  the  church  and  the 
complete  confiict  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible. 

Copernicus,  author  of  the  heUocentnc 
theory,  was  not  only  a  scientist  but  also 
a  physician,  doctor  of  cancm  law,  an  or- 
dained priest,  an  authority  on  money, 
and  a  soldier. 

MAN    OF    UNX7STJAI.   INTELLECT 

All  of  the  accomplishments  of  Coper- 
nicus as  churchman,  physician,  econo- 
mist, and  soldier,  great  as  they  were,  are 
eclipsed  by  his  work  as  astronomer.  The 
vastness  of  the  mathematical  problem  in 
the  heUocentric  system  as  conceived  by 
Copernicus  required  an  tmusual  intellect. 

But  in  Copernicus,  intellect  was  sus- 
tained by  moral  heroism  that,  in  humble 
pursuit  of  truth,  he  dared  to  attack  the 
problem  and  to  challenge  the  scientific 
tradition  of  centuries,  even  though  it  was 
supported  by  the  universal  church  of 
which  he  was  a  loyal  member. 

The  greatness  of  Copernicus  consists 
in  his  having  formed  and  developed  a 
new  theory,  not  in  his  hav-ing  provided 
astronomy  with  new  facts. 

Paying  tribute  to  Copernicus  is  partic- 
ularly timely  because  of  the  relationship 
of  his  pioneering  theory  to  modern  space 
research. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  by  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  that  the 
United  States  plans  to  name  Its  next 
astronomical  satellite  for  Copernicus. 
The  satellite,  expected  to  have  a  12- 
month  orbit  in  space,  is  to  be  launched 
in  August. 

TO  ISSl'E  COMMEUORATrvE  STAMP 

Earlier,  Postmaster  General  E.  T. 
Klassen  announced  the  decision  of  the 
Citizens*  Stamp  Adusory  Committee  to 
issue  a  special  commemorative  stamp  for 
the  Copernicus  anniversary  next  year. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
heading  up  arrangements  for  the  world 
observance,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Po- 
lish Government. 

The  Academy  has  named  a  special 
committee  headed  by  Dr.  Antoni  Zyg- 


mund  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Dr.  Jerzy  Neyman  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  as  vice  chairman. 
Both  Drs.  Zygmund  and  Neyman  are 
members  of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence In  Warsaw  as  well  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Academy  committee  is  progress- 
ing nicely  with  Its  planning  and  is  re- 
ceiving the  full  cooperation  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  An  extensive  collec- 
tion of  memorabilia,  including  items  on 
loan  from  Poland,  is  being  assembled  for 
display  in  Washington  next  spring.  It  will 
provide  the  background  for  a  scientific 
symposium  conducted  by  distinguished 
specialists  but  directed  in  important  part 
toward  the  laymen. 

UNITED    STATES-POLAND    SCIENTIFIC    EXCHANGE 

Recently,  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Philip  Han- 
dler, signed  a  protocol  with  the  Polish 
Govenunent  for  a  major  expansion  in 
scientific  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland. 

Included  in  the  agreement  are  plans 
for  establishment  near  Warsaw  of  a 
Copemican  Center  of  Fundamental  Re- 
search. The  center  is  proposed  as  a  ma- 
jor institute  of  science  and  teaching  in 
fundamental  areas  of  astrwiomy  and  se- 
lected subjects  of  physics,  intensifica- 
tion of  scientific  cooperation,  and  pro- 
vision for  education  and  advancement 
of  higlily  qualified  scientists  and  re- 
searchers. The  center  would  be  under 
joint  supervision  of  the  Polish  Academy 
of  Science  and  the  University  of  Warsaw. 
Initial  outlay  for  the  center  is  esti- 
mated at  $1  milUon.  with  succeeding 
phases  to  involve  as  much  as  20  times 
the  original  estimated  cost. 

As  is  clear  from  the  foregoing,  the 
scientific  communities  in  both  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Poland  are  making  a 
tremendous  effort  to  focus  attention  on 
scientific  research  in  cormection  with 
the  Copemlcus  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ught  of  the  pio- 
neering efforts  of  the  United  States  in 
space  research  and  the  great  interest 
of  the  scientific  community,  it  seems 
most  appropriate  that  the  U.S.  (jovem- 
ment  recognize  the  qulnquecentennial  of 
the  birth  of  Copernicus. 

My  resolution  simply  requests  the 
President  to  designate  "Nlcolaus  Coi>emi- 
cus  Day."  I  urge  adoption  of  the  pend- 
ing meastire.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1026. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deUghted  to  join  nyi-  good  friend.  Hon. 
Thaddeus  J.  DtosKi  of  New  York,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, in  support  of  House  Jomt  Resolution 
1026.  which  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  of  the  Uiiited  States  to  pro- 
claim Pebraary  19.  1973.  as  Nicolau^ 
Copernicus  Da\-. 

I  want  to  commend  Hon.  Don  Edwrds 
of  California,  the  distinguished  chairm.H!i 
of  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House 
Judiciarv-  Committee,  for  the  expeditioi-j> 
manner  m  which  he  has  brought  th:s 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  :or 
action. 

Copernicus — the  great  astronomer  and 
father  of  modem  science— was  born  ji 
Poland  in  1473.  He  was  outstanding  in 
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many  fields,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  theologian,  scholar,  painter,  poet,  phy- 
sician, lawyer,  economist,  soldier,  states- 
man, and  scientist.  But  above  all.  he 
was  such  axk  eminent  astronomer  that 
his  theories  formed  the  basis  for  modem 
astronomy.  It  was  he  who  disproved  the 
idea  that  the  earth  is  in  the  center  of  the 
universe  and  formulated  the  theories 
which  led  to  modem-day  space  explora- 
tion. 

Copernicus  completed  his  early  educa- 
tion in  Poland,  but  soon  was  attracted 
to  Italy  where  he  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Bologna  and  Padua  and  else- 
where. This  was  a  period  of  time  when 
impressive  achievements  were  emanating 
from  Italy — it  was  when  Columbus'  voy- 
ages to  the  Western  Hemisphere  were 
taking  place,  and  when  Michelangelo, 
DaVinci,  Raphael,  and  so  many  others 
were  enlarging  man's  horizons  in  the 
worlds  of  art  and  science. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Copernicus  was 
attracted  to  this  area  of  the  world  where 
progress  was  being  made  in  every  direc- 
tion and  he  must  have  received  a  certain 
amount  of  inspiration,  encouragement, 
and  Impetus  from  the  productive  activi- 
ties taking  place  in  Italy  during  that 
time. 

Copernicus  has  given  so  much  to  the 
world  that  he  has  been  honored  the  world 
over.  In  tribute  to  Copernicus  and  in 
recognition  of  the  notable  contributions 
of  Polish-Americans  to  the  advancement 
of  our  own  country,  I  feel  it  is  indeed 
fitting  and  appropriate  that  a  special  day 
be  designated  in  his  honor  in  February 
1973  to  mark  the  500th  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  bipar- 
tisan support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1026  which  would  make  this  special  rec- 
ognition for  Copernicus  possible. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  three  measures  just  acted  upon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  S.  1819,  RELOCA-nON  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  vmanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  have  un- 
lU  midnight  Friday,  July  28,  1972,  to  fUe 
a  report  on  S.  1819,  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
to  provide  for  minimiun  Federal  pay- 
ments after  July  1,  1972,  for  relocation 
assistance  made  available  under  feder- 
ally assisted  programs  and  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONFERENCE  ON  H.R. 
7130,  AMENDING  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  7130)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  increase  the  minimuna  wage  un- 
der that  act,  to  extend  its  coverage,  to  es- 
tablish procedures  to  relieve  domestic 
industries  and  workers  injured  by  in- 
creased imports  from  low-wage  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the 
chairman  of  my  committee  advise  the 
House  whom  he  hsis  recommended  to  the 
Speaker  as  conferees  or  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference 
on  the  minimum  wage  bill? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  that  I  informed  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  yesterday  morning,  and  I 
will  be  delighted  to  inform  the  member- 
ship of  the  House,  that  I  have  suggested 
to  the  Speaker  that  the  conferees  be  tak- 
en from  the  General  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee in  accordance  with  the  seniority 
rule. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object- — 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  what  we  plan 
to  do. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  yield  any  further. 

If  the  Speaker  follows  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  be  composed  of  10  members, 
all  members  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  Six  of  those  members  will 
be  members  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves on  the  key  vote  of  the  House  on 
the  adoption  of  the  substitute  instead  of 
the  committee  bill,  as  being  opposed  to 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  House.  In 
that  event,  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  be  dominated  by  a 
majority  who  were  opposed  to  the  posi- 
tion that  the  House  took. 

For  that  reason  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PER^^SSION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objecttoa. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
12931,  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OP  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  1057  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows* 

H.  Res.  1057 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12931 )  to  provide  for  Improving  the  economy 
and  living  conditions  In  rural  America,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  clauses  2  and  3.  rale  XX  and 
clause  3,  rule  XXVIII  are  hereby  waived. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smtth) 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1057 
provides  for  waiving  points  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12931,  the  Rural  Development  Act.  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  2  and  3  of  rule  XX,  and  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVIII.  Cla\ise  2  of  rule  XX  has 
to  do  with  a  Senate  amendment  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill  which  lacks  authoriza- 
tion: clause  3  of  rule  XX  has  to  do  with 
nongermane  Senate  amendments;  clause 
3  of  rule  XXVILI  has  to  do  with  a  non- 
germane  modification  of  a  matter  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  12931 
struck  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  House  bill  and  amended  it  with  the 
Senate  language.  There  were  52  specific 
points  of  difference  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  These 
differences  and  their  resolution  are  set 
out  in  the  conference  reiwrt  beginning 
on  page  23.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  par- 
ticularly noted.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is 
that  everything  contained  in  the  legis- 
lation has  to  do  with  rural  development. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  Rules  Committee 
given  consideration  to  an  officied  party 
for  the  burning  of  the  rulebook  and 
just  let  the  Rules  Committee  determine 
how  legislation  shall  come  to  the  House 
floor? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  know  of  no 
such  pending  plan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
C(Mnmittee  give  formal  discussion  to  get- 
ting rid  of  the  rulebook  by  holding  a 
public  burning.  Let  us  get  rid  of  it  and 
turn  over  to  the  Rules  Committee  the 
determination  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions for  consideration  of  legislation. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 
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Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

(Roll  No.  284] 

Alexander  Plynt  Mathlas,  Calif. 

Anderson,  Foley  Mayne 

Tenn.  Ford,  Morgan 

Archer  William  D.  Murphy,  ni. 

Arends  Pulton  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ashbrook  Gallflanakls  Nedzl 

Baring  Gallagher  O'Hara 

Blanton  Gray  ^^5^?,' 

Blatnlk  Grover  Podell 

Boggs  Hagan  Puclnski 

Broomfield  Halpern  RancK 

Brown,  Mich.  Hansen,  Wash.  Reld 

Byrne.  Pa.  Hastings  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Casey,  Tex.  Hays  Ruppe 

Chisholm  Hebert  Ryan 

Clark  Heckler,  Mess.  Saylor 

day  Howard  Scheuer 

Cleveland  Hutchinson  Seiberllng 

Davis,  Ga.  Karth  Stanton. 

Davis,  S.C.  Kluczynski             James  \ . 

Dellums  Landrum  Stelger.  Ariz. 

Dent  Long,  La.  Stuckey 

Dora  McClure  Teague,  Calif. 

Dowdy  McCormack  Wnggonner 

Dulskl  McDonald,  Wolff 

Edmondson  Mich.  Yatmn 

Evins,  Tenn.  McBwen 

Esch  McMillan 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  354 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  12931. 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  for  pur- 
poses of  debate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  stated.  House  Resolution  1057,  the 
rule  now  before  us.  will  waive  all  points 
of  order  in  cormection  with  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  12931,  rural  develop- 
ment, in  cormection  with  clauses  2  and 
3  of  rule  XXVIII.  Those  are  the  rules 
which  have  to  do  with  germaneness 
which  we  placed  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  when  it  was  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  House 
Resolution  1057  and  will  ask  that  the 
previous  question  be  voted  down. 

My  objections  to  House  Resolution 
1057  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rural 
development  conference  report.  I  am  not 
stating  I  am  for  or  against  it.  I  have  no 
opinion  on  it.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
defeat  that  conference  report.  I  am  sim- 
ply attempting  to  have  it  considered 
imder  the  rules. 

Further  than  that,  I  am  not  taking 
this  action  because  of  the  community 
development  program  which  is  pending. 
I  am  not  taking  any  position  on  that. 
Tliere  may  be  arguments  made  that  this 
is  possibly  a  political  maneuver  to  try 
to  help  that  bUl.  I  say  to  the  Members 
unequivocally  that  is  not  my  position. 
My  position  simply  is  that  I  am  opposed 
to  the  Rules  Committee  attempting  to 
go  as  far  as  it  will  go  if  this  rule  is 
passed. 

If  the  previous  question  is  voted  down 
and  I  am  recognized,  I  will  offer  an 


amendment  to  House  Resolution  1057 
which  will  contain  the  following  lan- 
guage. The  first  sentence  is  identical  to 
House  Resolution  1057.  to  wit: 

That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  bUl  (VIS..  12931)  to  provide 
for  improving  the  economy  and  living  con- 
ditions in  rural  America.  Any  amendment 
or  provision  In  an  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  in  the  conference  re- 
port which  is  m  violation  of  clause  2  or  3 
of  Rule  XX— 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  is  being 
waived — 

Or  clause  3  of  Rule  X.WIII,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  separate  vote  upon  demand  pur- 
suant to  clause  1  of  Rule  XX.  If  any  such 
amendment  or  provision  is  rejected,  then  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  passage  of 
the  conference  report  without  the  rejected 
matter  and  the  rettirn  to  conference  for  re- 
consideration and  disposition  of  any  such 
rejected  amendment  or  provision. 


As  I  understand  it,  there  are  possibly 
some  eight  different  provisions  in  this 
conference  report  that  might  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  under  the  clauses  of 
rules  XX  and  XXVin.  I  think  most  of 
them  are  nebulous.  In  fact  a  statement 
presented  to  the  Rules  Committee  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  contained  a  statement 
therein  that  they  left  us  with  several  po- 
sitions which  are  nebulous  from  a  pro- 
cedural standpoint.  I  think  my  memory 
is  he  stated  before  the  committee  all  of 
these  were  relevant,  but  by  the  same 
token  he  did  not  want  to  take  any  chance 
and  that  is  why  he  requested  this  waiver 
be  made. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California   iMr.  Holi- 

FIELD)  . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  My  question  is.  will 
the  opening  of  the  rule  make  it  available, 
for  all  the  nongermane  amendments  to 
be  voted  upon,  if  there  is  a  request  for 
that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  pur- 
pose will  be,  if  the  demand  is  made,  for 
a  separate  vote  on  any  one  of  the  so- 
called  or  alleged  eight  items,  for  any  of. 
them  which  are  nongermane.  A  separate 
vote  could  be  had,  after  20  minutes  of 
discussion  on  each  side  on  that  particular 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  If  a  discussion  is  not 
requested  on  any  of  those  amendments, 
and  the  conference  report  goes  back  to 
the  conference,  would  those  nongermane 
amendments  still  be  subject  to  challenge 
in  the  future? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Let  me  ex- 
plain that. 

As  I  imderstand  it,  the  only  one  of 
these  eight  on  which  there  may  possibly 
be  a  vote  is  the  one  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON)  have  questioned  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations. 
I  have  heard  of  no  other  suggestions  as 
to  any  other  of  the  eight. 

So  far  as  the  statement  to  us  on  the 
Rules  Committee  is  concerned,  one  of 


the  provisions  has  to  do  with  section  603 
and  section  604  of  the  conference  re- 
port, having  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
There  are  other  provisions. 
On  page  3,  the  definition  of  "rural"  and 
"rural  area." 
On  page  3,  waste  disposal  priority. 
On  page  5,  section  116,  creating  a  rural 
development  insurance  fund. 

On  page  8,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certification. 

On  page  15.  title  IV,  dealing  with  fire 
protection. 

On  page  16,  the  Rural  Development 
Land  Grant  College. 

On  page  20,  sections  603  and  604,  deal- 
ing with  the  organization  of  the  USDA 
rural  development  delivery  system. 

In  my  opinion,  I  believe  every  one  of 
these  nongermane  amendments  would  be 
approved  by  the  House.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  be  perfectly  wilhng 
to  support  most  of  them. 

My  position.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  simply 
this:  I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  stayed  by  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

As  Members  will  remember,  consider- 
ing the  Reorganization  Act.  for  many 
years  prior  thereto  we  had  Member  after 
Member,  going  back  I  believe  to  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Judge  Smith,  who  continually  ob- 
jected to  the  Senate  adding  nongermane 
amendments  to  House-passed  bills.  So  in 
the  legislative  reorganization  bill  the 
Rules  Committee  considered  that  and 
held  extensive  hearings  on  it.  We  went 
round  and  roimd  as  to  how  we  could  take 
care  of  it. 

Under  previous  Speakers,  prior  to  Mr. 
AtBERT.  we  discussed  the  problem  with 
them,  and  they  always  made  the  state- 
ment to  us,  "You  cannot  run  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Do  not  do  anything 
that  will  make  them  angry  with  us  in 
connection  with  nongermane  amend- 
ments.' 

We  did  bring  in,  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  a  provision  which  sim- 
ply stated  that  if  the  Senate  added  a 
nongei-mane  amendment  to  a  House- 
passed  bill,  prior  to  being  considered  it 
had  to  have  a  two -thirds  vote  of  the 
House,  in  order  for  it  to  be  considered. 

We  never  intended  in  that  act,  and  I 
do  not  believe  anybody  who  spoke  for  it 
intended,  to  say  that  the  Senate  could 
not  add  whatever  it  wanted  to  in  a 
House-passed  bill  and  in  conference. 
They  can  put  in  all  the  nongermane 
amendments  they  want  to,  but  we 
wanted  to  have  a  separate  vote  here  first 
to  see  if  we  should  consider  any  non- 
germane  amendment. 

That  was  my  intention,  and  I  believe 
it  was  the  intention  of  everybody  else 
who  participated  in  the  debate. 

We  got  on  the  floor,  and  some  objec- 
tion came  up  as  to  the  two-thirds  vote. 
We  requested  two-thirds,  because  we  took 
the  position  it  would  be  like  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  which  calls  for  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  so  let  us  have  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  suspend  the  rules  to  consider  non- 
germane  amendments. 

During  the  fioor  discussion  it  became 
quite  clear  that  a  two-thirds  vote  was 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  Members 
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thought  we  should  have.  They  thought 
we  should  Just  have  a  majority  vote. 
That  suggestion  was  made. 

I  remember  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  came 
over  to  me,  and  said,  "Is  it  all  right  with 
you  to  amend  this  simply  to  make  it  a 
majority  of  the  House  to  consider  non- 
germane  amendments  of  the  Senate?"  I 
said  it  was  fine  with  me.  That  was  the 
language  we  then  adopted  and  placed 
into  the  rules. 

There  was  some  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  CHara) 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK)  or  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  on  the  lan- 
guage. So  a  substitute  amendment  went 
in. 

The  Congressional  Record  shows  very 
clearly,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  OUara)  personally  told  me,  his 
intent  in  his  amendment  was  precisely 
the  same  as  the  intent  I  have  just  at- 
tempted to  explain  to  the  Members  here 
today. 

The  other  body  Interpreted  it  differ- 
ently. They  came  back  and  said  you  have 
this  language  in  here  and  it  means  we 
cannot  consider  anything  nongermane. 
You  have  stopped  us  from  operating.  We 
have  had  two  letters  from  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Senator  Mans- 
field, directed  to  the  Speaker  to  that 
effect.  So  your  Rules  Committee  recre- 
ated the  Reorganization  Subcommittee, 
and  we  have  been  working  in  a  number 
of  different  meetings  to  try  to  rewrite 
the  language  which  will  set  forth  the 
intent  according  to  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  explain  today. 

In  my  opinion  the  original  language 
which  we  passed  was  placed  in  the  wrong 
nile.  It  should  never  have  gone  into 
clause  I.  rule  20,  but  that  is  where  it  is. 

Mr.  SISK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  I  agree  completely 
with  everything  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith)  has  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the  additional  history  on  the 
Reorganization  Act.  It  was  definitely  the 
Intention  to  provide  exactly  the  proce- 
dure that  my  colleague  is  outlining  here. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  interpret- 
ed exactly  in  that  light. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  gotten  into  a 
trap  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
Senate,  as  he  indicated,  found  certain 
reasons  to  raise  objections,  and  you  are, 
of  course,  sittempting  to  redo  that,  but  I 
agree  completely  that  the  original  his- 
tory of  the  Reorganization  Act  was  ex- 
actly in  line  with  the  gentleman's  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  state- 
ment is  continually  made — and  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is  based  on — ^that  a  con- 
ference report  is  a  contract.  If  any  one 
part  of  it  is  defeated,  then  the  whole 
conference  report  is  defeated.  That  was 
brought  to  our  attention  when  we  had 
the  military  procurement  conference  re- 
port up. 

Tht  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I    yield    myself    5    sidditlonal    minutes 

When  we  had  the  conference  report 
on  the  military  procuremmt  bill  up  last 
year  (HJl.  8687) ,  there  were  three  items 
in  there  which  were  definitely  not  ger- 
mane' One  had  to  do  with  ending  the 
war,  another  with  purchasing  chrome  in 
Rhodesia,  and  a  third  one.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  was  asked  for  a  special 
rule.  House  Resolution  986.  We  waived 
points  of  order  on  clause  3  of  rules  XX 
and  XXVin.  We  said,  however,  that  it 
shall  also  be  in  order  pursuant  to  clause 
I,  rule  XX,  which  I  am  mentioning,  for 
a  separate  vote  to  be  had  on  demand  on 
those  three  nongermane  parts  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  now  contained  in  the 
conference  report  503,  505,  and  601,  pur- 
suant to  clause  I,  of  rule  XX. 

You  will  recall  we  had  only  one  de- 
mand for  a  vote  of  the  three.  That  was  on 
buying  chrome  from  Rhodesia.  It  was 
sustained  and  approved,  and  the  con- 
ference report  was  approved. 

Statements  were  made  at  that  time 
during  the  discussion  that  if  we  defeated 
any  one  of  those  three,  it  would  kill  the 
conference  report.  That  is  what  I  find 
myself  in  complete  disagreement  with.  I 
do  not  think  the  conference  report  is  a 
contract  until  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  approved  it.  The  conferees  of  the 
Senate  are  their  agents  and  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House  are  our  agents.  I 
liken  it  to  a  divorce  case.  All  attorneys 
have  had  divorce  cases  and  some  have 
had  divorces,  but  in  any  event  when  sep- 
arated, the  wife  wants  certain  commu- 
nity property  and  the  husband  wants 
certain  community  property.  They  usual- 
ly argue  over  the  automobile  and  the 
television  and  some  of  those  things.  If 
they  do  not  come  to  an  agreement,  then 
they  have  to  have  an  attorney. 

That  is  when  the  conferees  between 
the  Senate  and  House  come  into  the 
picture.  Their  conferees,  who  are  the 
attorneys  for  the  Senate,  I  will  say  In  this 
instance  are  the  attorneys  for  the  hus- 
band. Our  conferees  in  this  instance,  for 
the  House.  I  will  say  are  representing 
the  wife.  Attorneys  get  together  and  they 
agree  on  everything,  like  the  custody  of 
the  child  and  reasonable  visitation  and 
dividing  up  the  furniture,  and  they  get 
down  to  supporting  the  child  and  ali- 
mony. The  attorneys  agree  on  what  they 
think  is  reasonable — $100  a  month  ali- 
mony for  the  wife  and  $150  a  month  for 
the  support  of  the  two  children.  The  con- 
ferees come  back  to  their  clients  the 
House  and  Senate.  We  talk  to  the  wife 
and  she  says  "I  cannot  live  on  that.  I 
have  to  have  $250  for  the  support  of  the 
children.  I  cannot  go  out  and  work  right 
now."  I  cannot  live  on  $259  total.  I  need 
$350  for  at  least  a  year."  The  attorney 
goes  back  and  says  "We  are  in  disagree- 
ment. The  wife  will  not  take  that."  The 
husband's  conferees  go  back  to  their 
client,  the  Senate,  who  says  "J  will  raise 
it  $50,"  and  they  come  back  again  and 
the  wife  says,  "All  right.  I  will  take  it." 

The  point  that  I  am  making  is  we  do 
not  have  a  contract  imtil  the  House  and 
Senate  approve  the  conference  report. 
The  House  can  take  that  position  on  a 
conference  report  and  turn  down  a  pro- 


vision and  go  back,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
conference.  They  can  say  that  they  have 
turned  down  the  provision  uid  discuss 
it  further  and  try  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion. 

I  do  not  tliink  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  the  property  settlement 
agreement  which  the  husband  and  wife 
agree  to.  I  think  every  other  part  of  the 
conference  report  is  in  order  in  my  sub- 
stitute. I  am  taking  this  position  on  the 
basis  of  principle.  We  should  abide  by  the 
rules  on  germaness.  I  believe  we  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  say  what  our 
rules  mean. 

I  am  not  trying  to  defeat  the  confer- 
ence report.  This  is  a  golden  opportunity 
to  see  how  many  of  these  so-called  "eight 
points  of  order,"  or  these  eight  nonger- 
mane items,  to  see  how  many  there  will 
be  a  demand  for,  see  what  the  outcome 
is,  and  then,  under  the  language  of  my 
substitute  that  Ls  our  interpretation,  and, 
and  the  only  thing  that  will  be  out  of 
agreement  in  the  conference  report  will 
be  any  one  of  these  items  which  are 
turned  down.  Then  the  conferees,  in  my 
opinion,-  can  go  back  and  decide  further 
on  those,  or,  if  necessary,  they  can  have 
other  conferees,  just  like  a  wife  might 
wish  to  have  a  different  attorney  if  the 
wife  is  not  satisfied  with  the  proposal. 

That  is  all  I  am  attempting  to  accom- 
plish, and  this  will  probably  be  my  swan 
song  insofar  as  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  is  concerned.  But  I  have 
worked  hard  on  this.  And  that  Ls  my  in- 
tent. I  do  not  think  that  the  alleged  in- 
terpretation that  this  would  defeat  all  of 
the  conference  report  is  right. 

I  think  for  once  we  all  ought  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  and  see  how  this  rule 
will  work.  If  it  does  not  work,  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  will  march  right  upstairs  and 
be  the  strongest  supporter  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  another  rule,  if  we  have  to  have 
it,  completely  waiving  everjrthing. 

I  am  not  trying  to  defeat  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  just  trying  for  once 
and  for  all  to  have  a  go  at  the  rule  and 
have  the  membership  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  in  accordance  with  what 
I  believe  the  rules  to  be.  As  I  say,  if  I 
am  wTong,  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  walk 
upstairs  and  come  down  and  support  a 
complete  waiver.  As  I  say,  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  defeat  the  conference  report  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Poage).  I  do  not  think  that  the 
whole  conference  report  is  going  to  go 
down  the  drain.  There  may  be  the  argu- 
ment made  that  if  we  defeat  one  non- 
germane  t>rovision  the  whole  report  will 
go  down.  Under  iny  language,  I  do  not 
think  it  wiU. 

I  think  most  of  these  eight  matters  are 
inconsequential.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
them  v.m  be  voted  out  of  the  report,  but 
even  if  one  happens  to  be  voted  out,  I 
do  not  think  this  will  hurt  the  rest  of 
the  conference  report.  I  think  it  would  be 
worked  out  under  my  proposal. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  no  vote  on 
the  previous  question,  and  I  would  hope 
that  this  body  will  stand  up  and  be 
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counted  and  follow  the  procedures  for 
S^see  whether  we  are  runnmg  the 
House  or  letting  others  run  the  House. 

Mr  speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  I  do  have  some  requests 

^"mJ^YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hon- 

field) 
Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 

that  the  time  is  limited,  and  I  do  appre- 
ciate the  5  minutes  which  has  been  given 
to  me  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Young). 

I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  not  against  the  Poage  bill,  because 
I  voted  for  the  Poage  bill  when  it  was 
passed  in  the  House,  but  I  did  apply  for 
provisions  in  the  rule  which  would  give 
the  House  a  chance  to  vote  on  two  sec- 
tions, 603  and  604,  which  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  Parliamentarian  as  being 
nongermane  and  which  encroach  upon 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
(jovemment  Operations. 

I  believe  this  was  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  appeared  in  30  years  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  on  another  bill  out- 
side the  bills  of  my  own  committee. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  previous 
question  should  be  voted  down  as  recom- 
mended by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith)  .  ^  ^  .^. 
It  is  the  only  way  I  know  of  for  this 
House  to  follow  up  the  reform  measures 
which  we  passed  for  the  consideration  of 
legislation  imder  the  actual  provisions  of 
the  Colmer  rule. 

I  understand  that  an  amendment  has 
been  developed  by  the  Rules  Committee 
which  is  completely  in  accord  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  said,  and  completely  in  accord 
with  what  I  would  like  to  see  obtained 
here. 

That  amendment  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  has  not 
yet  been  passed  so  it  is  not  applicable 
to  this  case,  but  voting  down  the  previ- 
ous question  and  allowing  nongermane 
amendments  to  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  letting  the  House  work  its 
will  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  completely 
in  accord  with  the  amendment  which  I 
understand  the  Committee  on  Rules  is 
going  to  ask  the  House  to  adopt. 

Well,  you  might  say  it  is  premature  to 
do  it  today.  I  do  not  think  it  is  prema- 
ture. It  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  reform  procedures  in  the 
House.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  Col- 
mer rule  and  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
amendment  which  I  imderstand  will  be 
submitted  to  us  within  a  few  legislative 
days. 

We  have  to  get  out  of  this  trap  that 
we  are  in — when  the  other  body  may 
send  back  to  this  House  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  is, 
in  effect,  a  bill  containing  a  number  of 
nongermane  amendments,  which  were 
not  in  the  original  Poage  bill. 

I  voted  for  the  original  Poage  bill.  I 
am  for  the  programs  that  are  now  in  ex- 
istence in  rural  areas — I  have  always 
voted  for  them— and  I  intend  to  vote  for 
those  programs  in  the  future. 

But  I  am  against  creating  a  huge  bu- 
reaucracy which  is  duplicative  of  the 
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huge  bureaucracy  that  we  already  have. 
These  programs  wliich  are  in  rural 
communities — programs  not  related  to 
the  production  of  food  and  fibre  and, 
therefore,  not  really  relating  to  agricul- 
ture— ^because  let  us  remember  there  are 
betwee-:  70  million  and  80  million  people 
living  in  rural  areas — will  come  un- 
der the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  juris- 
diction, if  this  conference  report,  the 
Poage  bill  with  the  nongermane  amend- 
ments, is  passed. 

Only  3  million  to  4  million  of  those  80 
million  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  These 
programs  that  I  am  talking  of  are  pro- 
grams to  build  homes — programs  to  build 
sewer  lines  and  to  build  water  lines — 
every  Federal  program — I  do  not  care 
what  it  is,  that  applies  to  people  in  the 
rural  areas  the  same  as  in  the  urban 
areas,  but  are  not  agricultural  pro- 
Q^ams. 

Our  committee  has  a  bill— but  I  am  not 
here  to  plead  for  that  bill  here  today— 
which  recognizes  this  fact,  that  the  ex- 
isting programs  would  remain  the  same 
as  far  as  content  is  concerned,  but  they 
would  be  placed  in  a  department  where 
the  top  man  could  coordinate  the  sep- 
arate programs  that  are  related,  such  as 
water  systems  and  waste  disposal,  which 
are  now  distributed  in  three  different 
C:ihinet -level  departments. 

I  am  here  to  plead  for  the  integrity 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  for 
us  to  put  into  effect  the  reform  meas- 
ures, and  the  Colmer  rule,  as  well  as  the 
purpose  of  the  new  rules  amendment 
which  I  understand  the  Committee  on 
Rules  will  produce. 

I  ask  that  the  previous  question  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
now  before  us  poses  a  dilemma.  I  believe 
in  strengthening  the  programs  which 
make  rural  America  a  better  place  to 
live.  I  voted  for  the  original  Poage  bill 
in  the  House.  At  the  same  time,  this 
conference  report  creates  serious  prob- 
lems in  the  area  of  Government  orga- 
nization, an  area  in  which  I  believe  I  am 
qualified  to  speak  because  of  my  exten- 
sive experience  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee. 

The  defects  in  the  report  were  cre- 
ated in  substantial  part  by  nongermane 
Senate  amendments,  particularly  sec- 
tions 603  and  604  of  the  biU.  They  change 
the  basic  and  historic  mission  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  charge  its 
Secretary  with  sweeping  coordinating 
responsibilities  while  granting  him  ill- 
defined,  and  probably  unworkable,  au- 
thority with  respect  to  important  and 
longstanding  programs  of  Government 

I  know  that  Mr.  Poagi;  and  his  fellow 
conferees  were  faced  with  a  formidable 
task  because  of  the  broad  scope  of  the 
Senate  version  of  this  bill.  They  worked 
hard,  cut  out  a  number  of  questionable 
provisions,  and  undoubtedly  made  the 
best  bargain  they  could.  But  they  were 
apparently  forced  to  accept  organiza- 
tional provisions  which  were  never  con- 
sidered by  the  House  committee  and 
never  debated  on  the  House  floor. 

All  of  us  now  are  faced  with  a  take- 
it-or-leave-it  proposition.  I  asked  the 
Rules  Committee  for  a  separate  vote  on 


this  organizational  measure  because  of 
its  administrative  impracticality  and  be- 
cause it  might  be  viewed  as  impairing 
future  acceptance  of  what  I  believe  is  a 
much  better  organizational  alternative, 
that  of  H.R.  6962,  the  community  de- 
velopment bill.  The  technical  complexi- 
ties of  handling  nongermane  amend- 
ments added  by  the  Senate  has  posed  a 
problem  ever  since  the  reform  rules  were 
adopted.  The  Rules  Committee  is  hard 
at  work  on  meeting  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  House  rule  while  avoiding  the  sit- 
uation where  a  vote  against  any  non- 
germane  amendment  kills  the  conference 
report. 

Unfortunately,  their  work  in  this  area 
is  not  yet  finished.  Under  the  pres- 
ent interpretation,  a  rejection  of  the 
sweeping  and  im  workable  organi- 
zational amendments  might  be  seen 
as  a  rejection  of  the  report.  Chair- 
man PoACE,  testifying  before  the  Rules 
Committee  yesterday,  expressed  his  fear 
that  if  the  House  were  allowed  to  con- 
sider these  sections  on  their  merits,  it 
would  kill  the  bill.  ConsequenUy,  the 
measure  will  not  be  put  to  a  test. 

I  take  the  floor  today  in  order  to  make 
clear  to  the  House  that  approval  of  this 
conference  report  does  not  constitute  an 
irrevocable  commitment  to  the  organiza- 
tional features  of  the  bill.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  it  should  not. 

First,  the  idea  of  one  department  set- 
ting goals  for  the  quality  of  rural  life 
is  questionable  to  begin  with,  because 
meeting  these  goals  depends  on  the  re- 
sources of  many  other  departments.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  upgrading  rural  life,  but 
not  the  authority.  Unless  we  are  to  as- 
sume that  he  will  take  charge  of  the 
policies  and  personnel  of  the  Small  Busi  - 
ness  Administration,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, Interior  Department,  Commerce 
Department,  and  practically  all  other  de- 
partments of  Government  insofar  as 
their  operations  in  rural  America  are 
concerned,  how  can  he  be  held  accoimt- 
able  for  what  these  other  departments 
do?  How  is  he  to  separate  employees 
from  the  agencies  for  whom  they  work, 
as  section  603  would  have  him  do  when 
it  is  desirable?  Organizationally,  this 
scheme  simply  will  not  work. 

Second,  the  artificial  division  of 
America  into  two  competing  camps  can 
lead  to  encouragement  of  bureaucratic 
strife.  On  the  one  side,  we  will  be  build- 
ing a  big  bureaucracy  associated  with 
rural  development  and  reaching  into  the 
towns  and  cities;  and  on  the  other  side  a 
big  bureaucracy  associated  with  urban 
problems  and  reaching  into  rural  areas. 
Many  of  the  problems  and  the  programs 
to  solve  them  will  be  the  same  in  both 
departments.  We  are  talking  about  jobs 
and  income,  new  industry,  housing  and 
highways,  sewer  and  utility  lines,  and 
community  services  for  people  wherever 
they  live.  The  country  cannot  afford  such 
bureaucratic  duplication  and  the  waste 
of  resources  which  it  implies. 

Third,  the  bill  would  make  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  a  promoter  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  growth  In  rural  areas. 
This  will  make  the  promises  and  prob- 
lems of  the  smaller  communities  more 
like  those  of  the  larger  communities. 
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Ironically  enough,  it  requires  that  small- 
er communities  must  become  less  depend- 
ent on  agriculture.  Perhaps  this  is  inevi- 
table, but  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  logical  person  to  find  ways  to  make 
them  lesa  dependent  on  agriculture? 

I  might  note  here  that  although  "rural 
area"  is  generally  defined  as  any  town 
under  10,000  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
loans  and  grants  to  private  enterprise  the 
definition  of  "rural  area"  in  the  bill  em- 
braces communities  up  to  50,000  in  popu- 
lation. In  16  of  our  States,  under  the 
Poage  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  a  business  loan  function  that 
is  practically  statewide,  and,  of  course, 
he  would  have  similar  responsibilities  in 
many  small  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  50  States. 

Fourth,  the  assumption  that  all  small 
communities  are  rural  commimities  and 
somehow  different  from  larger  communi- 
ties is  seriously  flawed.  Under  section  603 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directly 
responsible  or  has  coordinating  authority 
for  practically  all  Government  programs 
for  towns  with  fewer  than  10,000  people. 
This  definition  places  over  80  million 
Americans — well  over  one-third  of  our 
population — under  his  jurisdiction.  Al- 
most half  of  this  niunber  live  in  commu- 
nities of  one  sort  or  another,  many  of 
them  bedroom  communities  or  towns 
supported  by  industry.  The  relationship 
of  some  of  these  communities  to  agri- 
culture and  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  is  tenuous.  All  of  us  know  of  resort 
towns,  fishing  villages,  and  suburbs  and 
subdivisions  which  fall  into  the  under- 
10,000  category.  The  point  Is  that  the  de- 
pendence of  a  community  upon  agricul- 
ture Is  not  determined  solely  by  its  size. 

Finally,  and  of  crucial  significance 
here,  the  House  has  never  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  consider  what  sections  603 
and  604  would  do  to  programs  of  Govern- 
ment assistance.  Chcuiges  of  this  sort 
should  be  made  only  after  careful  and 
detailed  consideration — consideration 
equivalent  to  that  which  my  committee 
has  given  to  the  community  development 
bill.  We  held  15  days  of  hearings  and 
to<A  testimony  from  over  70  witnesses 
who  testified  on  all  aspects  of  the  bill. 

I  stated  earlier  that  there  is  a  better 
way  to  attack  the  very  real  problem  of 
getting  Government  programs  in  step 
with  one  another  so  that  they  can  really 
serve  the  people.  That  approach  is  to 
place  under  one  departmental  roof  all 
programs  which  seek  to  achieve  the 
ssune  major  goal.  Each  of  the  past  three 
administrations  has  commissioned  a 
group  of  experts  to  study  Government 
organization,  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
consistency  in  the  goals  these  groups 
have  identified. 

One  of  them  is  community  develop- 
ment, encompassing  programs  to  develop 
public  facilities  and  encourage  local 
planning.  These  programs  must  work 
closely  together  at  the  local  level,  but 
they  are  fragmented  today  among  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  H.R.  6962 
puts  them  together  so  that  the  depart- 
mental Secretary  can  be  held  more  ac- 
countable to  the  Congress  for  results.  In 
contrast,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  section  603  of  the  bill  before  us 
is  given  only  vague  coordinating  author- 
ity which  enables  him  to  pass  the  buck. 


The  bill  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Commimity  Development  has  been  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  The  pros  and 
cons  of  the  organizational  precepts  and 
the  specific  wording  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions have  been  debated  at  great 
length.  The  committe  made  major 
changes  in  the  bill,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  particularly  relevant  to  this 
debate.  For  we  created,  as  one  of  the 
department's  four  major  operating  arms, 
a  Rural  Development  Administration 
charged  with  overseeing  the  development 
of  our  smaller  communities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  H.R.  6962  will  come 
before  you  and  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
consider  this  much  sounder  organiza- 
tional arrangement.  It  is  a  carefully 
tailored  approach  to  the  difficult  prob- 
lem of  administering  Government  pro- 
grams. It  does  not  alter  the  programs  nor 
does  it  affect  congressional  jurisdiction. 

The  original  Poage  bill,  which  I  sup- 
ported, did  not  contain  this  sweeping  ex- 
tension of  coordinating  authority  and 
responsibility  over  nonagricultural  pro- 
grams. H.R.  6962  becomes  more  essential 
than  ever  before,  because  it  offers  the 
only  solution  to  orderly  administration 
of  related  Federal  programs  which  now 
are  operating  in  urban  and  rural  areas, 
but  which  have  no  relation  to  farm  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jrield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er and  Members  of  the  House,  like  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  I  opposed  this 
rule  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
today  I  would  recommend  that  you  vote 
down  the  previous  question  in  order  that 
he  may  present  a  substitute  resolution 
which  will  enable  this  House  to  live  by 
its  rules  and  to  vote  on  the  nongermane 
amendments  that  were  added  by  the 
Senate  to  this  bill. 

I  supported  the  rural  development  bill 
when  it  was  before  this  House  previously, 
and  I  still  support  that  conc^t.  But  as 
others  before  me  have  said  this  after- 
noon, the  issue  that  confronts  us  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  are  for  or  against  a 
rural  development  bill — most  are. 

The  issue  before  us  simply  is  whether 
or  not  we  want  to  give  any  life  and  vi- 
tality to  clause  1,  rule  XX,  which  we 
adopted  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  and  which  most  Members  felt  con- 
stituted a  genuine  reform  by  permitting 
this  body  the  right— not  just  the  priv- 
ilege— but  the  right  to  vote  on  nonger- 
mane Senate  amendments. 

You  have  heard  some  description  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
amendments  of  a  nongermane  character 
that  have  been  appended  to  the  House 
bill.  Indeed,  when  Mr.  Poage,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  was  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  yesterday,  he  said  to  us: 

Suffice  it  to  say  we  did  not  try  to  reorganize 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  our  bill. 
These  provisions  came  from  the  Senate 
amendment. 

I  then  learned  that  that  particular 
section,  section  603,  that  gives  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture  responsibility  for 
Federal  assistance  to  all  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, was  not  a  well-thought-out  provi- 
sion; that  it  was  added  to  the  rural  de- 
velopment bill  in  a  markup  session;  it 
was  not  discussed  at  any  time  in  any 
committee  hearings  that  were  held  by 
the  other  body — it  was  not  even  dis- 
cussed when  that  bill  was  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  you:  Is  there  anyone  who  can 
stand  up  and  challenge  the  proposition 
that  I  now  make  that  this  is  scarcely  the 
way  to  legislate?  We  are  so  often  told 
we  are  confronted  with  a  crisis  of  confi- 
dence in  this  coxmtry  with  respect  to 
Government  and  the  process  of  Govern- 
ment. We  are  told  that  people  are  fear- 
ful that  the  programs  that  we  so  blithely 
enact  here  in  Washington  really  are  not 
working.  How  well  can  you  expect  this 
particular  program  to  work?  How  well 
can  you  expect  a  program  that  is  going 
to  affect  at  least  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  coxmtry — between  70  and 
80  million  people — to  work?  It  is  going  to 
make  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  virtu- 
ally a  statewide  loan  czar,  because  there 
are  16  States  in  this  coimtry  that  do  not 
have  cities  of  more  than  50,000  popula- 
tion. 

I  am  told  that  under  the  provisions  of 
this  particular  section  this  simply  means 
that  in  about  16  States  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  have  virtually  statewide 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  all  of  the 
Federal  loans  and  grants  that  are  made 
to  private  enterprise. 

How  well  thought  out,  indeed,  was  that 
particular  provision  of  the  bill?  I  could 
not  to  strongly  urge  upon  the  Members 
of  the  House  today  not  to  be  confused 
about  the  real  issue  that  is  before  us. 
You  will  have  ample  opportunity  if  you 
vote  down  the  previous  question,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
then  offers  his  substitute  resolution, 
which  will  merely  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  a  separate  vote  on  the  nonger- 
mane amendments,  and  further  provide 
that  if  one  of  those  separate  amend- 
ments should  be  defeated,  that  the  con- 
ference report  itself  is  not  defeated. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  nothing  short 
of  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  in  1970  gave 
this  body  the  right  to  vote  on  nonger- 
mane Senate  amendments  individually, 
and  then  go  on  from  that  premise  and 
say  that  unless  each  and  every  one  of 
those  Senate  amendments  is  approved  by 
this  body,  that  the  whole  conference  re- 
port fails.  That  makes  a  complete  trav- 
esty, it  seems  to  me,  out  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  we  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
consider  nongermane  matters  that  are 
brought  before  us. 

I  hope  when  the  question  is  put,  when 
the  vote  is  called  for  on  the  previous 
question,  that  you  will  vote  "no"— not  ^ 
because  you  are  against  rural  develop- 
ment, but  because  you  are  for  a  soundly 
conceived  program,  and  you  are  merely 
asking  for  the  right  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  express 
yourselves  and  vote  on  these  very  impor- 
tant propositions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk),  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization. 
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Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  in- 
tended to  speak  on  this  matter  because 
I  am  quite  torn  here  today.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  under  comW- 
^tion.  I  strongly  support  the  rural  de- 
velopment program.  I  am  going  to  say 
Q^te  frankly  I  hope  that  the  conference 
reoort  passes  and  that  the  bill  becomes 
law  and  that  the  President  signs  it.  I 
will'  make  that  very  clear,  because  I  feel 
it  is  good  legislation. 

Mr.  YOUTNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  .,    ^      ,       t 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope 'the  distinguished  chairman  of  toe 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  will 
make  it  clear  that  the  real  problem  here 
is  that  the  gentleman's  subcommittee  is 
presently  working  on  this  very  problem 
and  this  whole  matter  is  premature,  as 
has  been  suggested  by  several  preceding 
speakers— premature  in  that  it  is  mak- 
ing a  guinea  pig  of  this  particular  legis- 
lation by  the  wording  of  the  language  of 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
substitute  he  has  proposed.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  assurance  under  the  current 
rulings  of  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
whole  conference  report  will  not  be  lost 
if  any  of  the  objected-to  provisions  are 
rejected.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  generally  I  agree 
with  what  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  has  said.  That  was  the 
reason  I  indicated  at  the  start  of  my  re- 
marks I  am  for  this  legislation. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with 
the  statements  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith),  because  he  was  a  very  valuable 
member  of  the  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee, along  with  the  gentleman  who 
now  occupies  the  chair  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Bollinc)  .  A  great  deal  of  work  was 
done  by  the  subcommittee  and  I  think 
in  this  one  area  much  time  was  spent 
by  the  Reorganization  Committee  and 
even  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
Colmer  amendment  in  which  we  were 
attempting  to  resolve  once  and  for  all 
this  idea  of  the  other  body  attaching  un- 
related, nonge-mane  amendments  to  the 
bills  which  the  House  had  worked  on  and 
had  sent  over  there. 

It  was  felt  at  that  time  by  our  com- 
mittee, and  I  know  the  House  felt  that 
way  because  I  think  we  all  agreed  that 
at  least  the  change  would  give  the  House 
the  right  to  debate  for  40  minutes,  20 
minutes  for  each  side,  and  to  actually 
vote  up  or  down  that  particular  issue 
which  was  unrelated  or  nongermane  to 
the  subject  matter. 

Unfortunately — and  I  am  not  here  di- 
recting this  criticism  to  anyone  specifi- 
cally— because  of  the  mechanics  of  the 
way  the  Reorganization  Act  was  fed  into 
the  rules  £uid  because  of  certain  inter- 
pretations on  the  subject,  the  new  provi- 
sion has  not  served  to  meet  the  need.  It 
has  failed,  and  according  to  present  in- 
terpretations of  the  Parliamentarian  and 
of  the  occupants  of  the  chair  from  time 
to  time,  it  has  not  done  what  we  felt  it 
would  do. 
As  a  result  ot  that  there  have  been 


some  communications  passed  between 
the  leadership  of  the  other  body  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  those  com- 
munications have  been  referred  to  our 
subcommittee,  which  has  been  reap- 
pointed by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer),  has 
again  appointed  this  particular  Mem- 
ber as  chairman,  along  with  the  same 
members  of  the  subcommittee  as  before 
to  work  on  this  issue.  I  might  further 
mention  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SMrTH),  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling),  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yottng)  .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  are  on 
this  subcommittee. 

We  at  present  are  involved  in  trying 
to  resolve  this.  We  actually  have  prac- 
tically now  perfected  language  which  we 
would  hope  to  submit  to  this  body  be- 
tween now  and  the  August  recess  to  try 
to  clarify  this  issue. 

I  think  the  issue  for  the  House  to  be 
concerned  about  is  the  timing,  and  there 
is  timing  involved  in  this.  We  will  be 
meeting  at  10  o'clock  on  next  Monday 
morning,  on  this  very  subject.  The  com- 
mittee meeting  has  already  been  called. 
As  I  said,  I  think  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  language  has  been  perfected. 
As  a  supporter  of  rural  development, 
and  I  know  many  Members  are  because 
I  know  there  are  many  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  I  hope  Members  will 
seriously  consider  the  effects  of  having 
voted  down  any  of  these  provisions  which 
will  result  if  the  previous  question  is 
voted  down. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Holitteld),  as  I  understand  it.  is 
specifically  interested  in  two  of  these 
particular  issues,  but  there  are  seven  or 
eight  actually  Involved. 

In  the  event  any  of  these  are  then 
voted  down,  as  to  what  will  then  actual- 
ly happen,  it  is  still  my  understanding 
that  as  far  as  our  own  parliamentary  sit- 
uation is  concerned,  it  may  very  well  be 
interpreted  that  it  will  in  essence  have 
killed  the  conference  report.  This  is  a 
concern  of  many  of  us. 

On  the  other  hand  I  respect  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  decision  the  House  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  make.  I  for  one  would 
support  the  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  In  the  event  any  of 
these  are  voted  on.  I  would  not  go  along 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Anderson)  . 

I  am  not  here  making  an  argument 
in  connection  with  the  lightness  or  the 
wrongness  of  the  issue  itself  that  has 
been  attached.  I  will  expect  to  support 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  each 
and  every  one  of  these  individual  votes 
if,  per  chance,  they  should  occur. 

Again,  the  decision  which  Members 
now  are  faced  with  is  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  adopt  the  present  rule,  proposed 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  waives 
all  points  of  order  and  would  call  for  a 
vote  up  and  down,  or  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  discuss  the  Individual  issues, 
for  40  minutes  each,  and  then  vote  on 
them  and  see  what  will  occur  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  that  the  House 
has  a  fundamental  opportunity  today  to 
decide  whether  or  not  it  will  in  fact 
govern  itself?  No  single  decision  by  a 
Speaker  has  more  disturbed  me  than 
that  rendered  by  the  Speaker  on  the  in- 
quiry of  Mr.  Hall  of  Missouri,  on  the 
nongermane  Rhodesian  chrome  amend- 
ment. The  House  today  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  that  ruling  and  by  so 
doing  to  establish  its  perogatives  and 
rights.  It  is  fair,  is  it  not,  to  expect  that 
if  the  previous  question  is  voted  down 
and  the  Smith  of  California  substitute 
rule  is  adopted,  the  Speaker  and  the  Par- 
liamentarian will  be  very  hard-pressed 
not  to  agree  that  if  a  nongermane 
amendment  is  voted  down  on  a  separate 
vote,  it  would  not  kill  the  conference  re- 
port under  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
stitute rule  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California,  (Mr.  SMrrn)  ?  Any  other 
decision  would  be  an  incredible  slap  at 
this  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  gentleman.  Of  course.  I  would  not 
presume  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  will  be  in  the  event  that 
situation  arises. 

Again.  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  a  piece  of  legislation  which,  as  I 
have  already  said,  I  am  in  strong  sup- 
port of.  Although  I  have  great  sympathy  ^^ 
for  what  my  friend  proposes,  as  to 
whether  or  not  ve  should  take  a  chance. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  vield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  additional  time 
merely  to  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sisk)  has.  I  believe,  mis- 
interpreted the  point  of  my  argument, 
if  he  suggests  I  am  making  an  assault  on 
the  substantive  features  of  the  rural 
development  bill. 

I  thought  I  made  it  quite  clear  that  my 
objection  was  to  the  procedure  being 
used,  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  today 
waiving  points  of  order. 

My  reference  to  section  603  was  that 
it  was  not  the  creature  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  at  all.  but  was 
added  by  the  Senate  in  a  markup  ses- 
sion without  a  minute  of  hearing,  with- 
out a  minute  of  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  other  body. 

My  objection  relates  to  the  procedure 
by  which  that  bill  was  amended. 

This  would  deprive  us,  if  Members 
vote  for  the  previous  question  today,  of 
an  opportunity  even  to  express  our 
opinions  and  our  will  on  that  particular 
feature  of  the  bill. 

I  repeat.  I  support  the  rural  develop- 
ment bilL  I  am  only  disturbed  today  by 
the  particular  procedure  which  would 
bring  it  before  us  under  a  condition 
where,  by  the  waiving  of  all  points  of 
order,  we  would  not  have  a  right  to  vote 
on  these  separate  and  individual  issues. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  wHI  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  apologize  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois,  for  whom,  as  he 
knows,  I  have  great  respect,  if  I  left  any 
impression  misrepresenting  his  position. 
I  do  imderstand  his  prime  concern  is 
procedwal. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
did  make  some  comments  in  connection 
particularly  with  one  issue  which  the 
Senate  did  place  on  the  bill,  I  simply 
want  to  make  it  clear  I  was  not  discuss- 
ing the  particular  issues.  It  seems  to  me 
right  now  the  question  before  the  House 
Is  strictly  one  of  procedure. 

Then,  of  course,  if  perchance  the  rule 
Is  adopted,  in  the  20  minutes  on  each  side 
we  would  have  an  opportimity  to  discuss 
the  Issue. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  statement  was  recently  made  that  we 
are  premature  in  handling  this  in  this 
way  because  the  Rules  Committee  is  con- 
sidering changing  this  present  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  we  are  op- 
erating under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
iinder  clause  2  of  rule  XX  and  clause  3 
of  rule  XXVm.  We  cannot  hsmdle  this 
matter  before  us  today  by  waiting  to  see 
what  the  Rules  Committee  will  come  out 
with,  to  suggest  changes  in  those  par- 
ticular rules. 

Take  clause  1  of  rule  XX.  The  other 
body  added  social  security  to  the  debt 
ceiling,  and  clause  1  of  rule  XX  was 
turned  around  to  make  it  germane,  and 
It  was  used  in  that  way.  I  submit  that  is 
the  way  we  should  use  it  here  today  to 
make  certain  we  are  following  the  rules. 

In  my  opinion,  I  do  not  think  this  con- 
ference report  would  fall.  I  worked  all 
night  on  this  language.  It  says  very  plain- 
ly if  any  such  amendment  or  provision 
is  rejected,  then  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  passage  of  the  conference 
report  with  the  rejected  matter  and  re- 
tiuu  to  conference  for  reconsideration 
and  disposition  of  any  rejected  amend- 
ments or  provisions.  I  submit  if  the  House 
adopted  this  on  a  majority  vote,  the  rul- 
ing would  have  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  action  of  the  majority  vote  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  again  urge  that  the 
previous  question  be  voted  down  so  that 
we  can  try  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  see 
what  will  happen. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman      from      Mississippi       (Mr. 

COLMER>.        

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  my- 
self in  a  rather  unusual  position  here 
today  on  this  question  that  is  before  us. 
Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  as  the 
case  may  be,  I  missed  the  discussion  on 
this  rule  because  I  had  to  attend  a  rather 
important  meeting,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  have  affected  anything  that 
I  have  to  say  about  this  matter.  I  merely 
mention  that  because  I  assume  that  some 
of  the  things  that  I  would  say  have  al- 
ready been  said.  Therefore  I  ask  your 
indulgence  and  forgiveness  for  any 
repetition. 

I  say  I  find  myself  in  a  rather  imusual 
situation.  Ordinarily,  when  these  mat- 


ters come  up  and  particularly  when  they 
come  from  my  committee,  I  have  a  pretty 
fair  idea  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
conviction  about  what  my  position  on 
the  matter  is.  Here  I  find  myself  in 
sympathy  and  in  deep  sympathy  with 
the  position  that  my  able  and  distin- 
guished colleague  and  my  good  friend 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  is  advocat- 
ing. On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I  find 
that  my  committee,  by  a  majority  vote, 
has  taken  the  position  of  reporting  the 
rule  that  is  before  you.  That  is  not  neces- 
sarily conclusive,  although  there  are 
some  who  feel  bound  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

Here  is  what  I  really  want  to  do  here 
today.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
for  bringing  this  to  an  issue,  and  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  other  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken,  including  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  SiSK  and  Mr.  Holifield  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  again  I  did  not  hear  for 
their  discussion  of  the  rules. 

What  is  involved  here  is  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  permit  *he  other  body  to  put  extrane- 
ous, nongermane,  imrelated  matters 
upon  a  House  passed  bill  and  then  have 
it  come  back  here  and  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion of  being  forced  to  take  the  whole 
thing  or  vote  the  conference  report  down. 

Frankly,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  PoAGE)  is  aware,  as  well  as  others, 
I  have  held  this  pending  bill  up  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  several  weeks. 
Not  because  I  was  against  the  bill,  not 
upon  the  merits,  but  because  of  the  ques- 
tion of  procedure  that  is  involved  here.  I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK) ,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  has  already  ex- 
plained this,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take 
your  time  to  repeat  what  has  happened 
in  this  connection.  With  the  hope  that  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  any  personal  refer- 
ences, this  is  something  that  has  bother- 
ed me  for  more  than  the  quarter  of  a 
century  that  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

This  Senate  practice  of  violating  our 
rules  has  irritated  me,  as  I  said,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have 
been  ti-ying  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  leadership  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle.  The  Parliamentarian,  the 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman,  and 
the  knowledgeable  gentleman  on  whom 
we  rely,  has  never  favored  such  a  prop- 
osition largely  because  of  the  precedents 
and  the  general  rule  of  comity  between 
the  two  Houses. 

Now,  no  one  in  the  House  has  a  higher 
regard  for  the  Parliamentarian  than  I 
do.  I  have  again  discussed  this  matter 
with  him  a  few  moments  ago  in  another 
meeting,  but  the  Parliamentarian's  duty, 
and  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  it,  is 
to  pass  upon  and  construe  the  rules  and 
precedents  and  to  pass  that  on  to  the 
Speaker  or  the  presiding  oflBcer.  The 
question  of  policy  is  a  matter  for  this 
House  to  determine.  It  wTites  the  rules. 

So  far  as  the  rule  that  is  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SMrrn)  is  concerned.  It  is  a  variation.  It  Is 


a  departure  from  the  construction  of  the 
present  roles.  But  you  and  I  know  that 
the  House  can  write  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules  can  report,  any  kind  of  rule  that 
it  sees  fit,  and  it  is  up  to  the  House  to 
pass  upon  it. 

As  I  say,  while  I  have  mixed  emotions 
about  my  friend's  amendment  here  un- 
less he  can  obtain  consent  to  offer  it  as  a 
substitute,  the  previous  question  will 
have  to  be  voted  down.  I  am  going  to 
leave  this  up  to  the  House  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  tell 
the  House  what  to  do  on  this  particular 
resolution.  I  am  interested  more  in  the 
objective  of  changing  the  basic  rule  and 
therefore  do  not  want  the  issue  deter- 
mined on  the  outcome  of  this  popular 
bill. 

But  I  am  very,  very  happy  that  the 
thing  has  been  brought  into  focus  here 
and  that  the  Members  of  the  House  gen- 
erally will  understand  what  is  going  on 
and  the  necessity  for  changing  the  basic 
rule  of  the  House. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SiSK) ,  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  as  well  as  the  other  mem- 
bers and  I  have  been  working  on  this 
change.  We  adopted  in  1970  a  reorgani- 
zation bill  in  the  full  Committee  on  Rules 
containing  a  rule  that  would  simply  pro- 
vide that  when  any  bill  came  back  from 
the  Senate  with  extraneous  nongermane, 
imrelated  matters  in  it,  that  the  House 
upon  the  question  being  raised  by  any 
Member  of  the  House  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  upon  that  unrelated 
matter  and  to  vote  upon  It. 

That  is  what  we  thought  we  did.  As  the 
chief  author  of  that  amendment  in  the 
committee,  I  was  presenting  it  on  the 
floor  when  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  O'Hara)  interrupted  me  to  inquire 
whether  I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
simple  majority  vote  rather  than  a  two- 
thirds  vote'  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment provided.  I  said  that  I  would— 
I  said,  "You  offer  the  amendment." 

Somewhere  along  the  line  that  amend- 
ment— and  nobody  can  be  blamed  more 
for  it  than  I,  because  I  did  not  follow  It 
up — that  amendment  arrived  at  its 
present  status  in  the  rule  book  where  it 
is  construed  that  you  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment before  you  go  to  conference — and 
that  if  one  amendment  is  voted  down, 
then  the  whole  conference  report  Is  voted 
down. 

Certainly,  that  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  will  be  happy  to  yield  the  gentleman 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  In  this  brief 
moment  that  we  are  In  the  process  of 
rewriting  that  rule.  We  hope  to  bring 
it  before  the  House  in  the  next  few  days. 
We  hope  that  the  House  will  adopt  It.  I 
repeat— I  did  not  feel  that  this  bill  under 
consideration  should  be  held  up  Indefi- 
nitely because  it  would  take  probably 
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longer  to  get  the  rule  adopted  than  I  Everybody  In  tt^is  House  toow's.  re- 

li^flrst  anticipated.  gardless  ot  your  feeUng  about  this  bill. 

So^ardless  of  what  the  House  does  that  If  It  Is  sent  back  to  conference  at 

hPre  today,  whether  you  vote  down  the  this  stage,  there  Is  a  strong  probability 

nrevlous     question     and     permit     the  that  It  may  never  become  the  law.  I 

Amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  think  almost  everyone  who  has  spoken 

from      California      (Mr.      Smith) -or  says  that  the  bill  is  good:  that  we  ought 

whether  you  vote  for  the  previous  ques-  to  have  the  bUl.  Then  they  point  to  a 

tion— this  discussion  has  served  a  useful  few  fly  specks  and  say:  We  want  a  sepa- 

Duroose  and  I  hope  when  we  come  back  rate  vote  on  that. 

here    in    a    few    more    days    with    an  The  gentleman  from  Cahfornla  sug- 

amended  rule  that  the  House,  having  Bests  that  he  does  not  want  the  Secre- 

DTofited  by  this  discussion,  will  see  that  tary  of  Agriculture  to  be  named  as  the 

pruutcu    J-      _          .....  .^o  .^ ;_  coordinator  of  rural  development,  be- 
cause some  time  In  the  future  his  com- 


thls  matter  will  be  settled  and  the  orig- 
inal Intention  of  the  House,  In  the  re- 
organization, will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
lowa(Mr.Kyt). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not 
attempt  to  argue  the  matter  of  principle 
which  Is  Involved  here.  The  gentleman 
from  California  Is  logical.  He  has  great 
wisdom  and  great  judgment,  and  he  cer- 
tainly knows  what  the  Intent  of  the  re- 
forms offered  to  the  House  by  the  com- 
mittee on  which  he  served  really  was  In 
this  Instance.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia will  be  sorely  missed,  because  he  Is 
a  great  legislator. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  so  far  as  the  substance 
of  this  conference  report  goes,  It  Is  in 
keeping  pretty  much  with  the  desires  of 
the  House.  I  believe  the  House  held  Its 
position  on  about  48  of  the  58  matters 
presented,  and  we  have  here  a  very 
unique  situation.  This  conference  report 
comes  back  authorizing  less  money  than 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  bills  au- 
thorized. This  speaks  well  for  the  effort 
of  the  conferees. 

It  was  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House,  not  of  the  Senate,  which  prepared 
this  rule  for  debate,  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  ultimately  make  the 
determination  on  whether  the  rule  be- 
fore It  shall  prevail,  or  whether  we  shall 
have  an  alternate  procedure. 

I  do  want  to  make  my  own  position 
abundantly  clear.  I  want  this  Rural  De- 
velopment Bill  passed.  I  believe  It  Is  a 
good  bill.  I  believe  It  will  serve  this  Nation 
well. 

On  the  matter  of  principle,  each  of  you 
will  have  to  make  the  decision,  but  I 
hope  that  each  of  you  also  considers  the 
matter  of  the  substance  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  the  conference  committee 
brings  back  to  you  today.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  extreme  Importance  to  70  or  80 
million  people,  as  has  been  mentioned 
previously  in  this  discussion.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  gentleman  from  Texas    (Mr. 

POAGE)  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is,  Indeed, 
a  remarkable  situation  which  confronts 
us  this  afternoon.  I  have  never  seen  a  bill 
which  had  so  many  friends  who  were 
willing  to  strangle  it  to  death,  and  who 
are  willing  to  see  it  die  right  here  before 
us.  Everybody  has  a  good  word  for  this 
biU  and  then  says,  "Now  we  must  see  if 
we  cannot  put  it  to  some  kind  of  test — ^by 
walking  on  fire — or  something  of  that 
kind  which  would  destroy  It." 


mlttee  might  bring  us  legislation  which 
would  change  that  situation  so  that  the 
Secretary  should  not  be  coordinator.  Of 
course,  imder  the  existing  situation  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  logical 
man  to  coordinate  this  work.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  logically  pass  legisla- 
tion predicated  upon  what  may  become 
the  law  at  some  future  time. 

If  the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
wish  to  bring  In  a  bill — and  I  imder- 
stand  they  are  bringing  one  in — we  can 
have  a  test  then  as  to  whether  this  is 
desirable  or  whether  It  Is  not.  I  under- 
stand his  bill  takes  this  authority  away 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  When 
we  consider  his  bill  we  can  have  a  clear- 
cut  test  of  whether  you  want  to  take  this 
power  away  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  not.  Today  if  you  take  it  away 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  you 
have  no  one  to  coordinate  the  program. 
That  does  not  make  very  much  sense. 
Neither  does  any  of  this  procedure,  as 
I  see  it,  follow  any  real  sound  logic.  I 
have  no  Intention  of  criticizing  anybody. 
I  know  the  good  faith  of  many  of  those 
who  are  suggesting  delay.  They  want  to 
see  that  the  rules  are  carried  out,  and 
so  do  I.  I  think  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee attempted  to  provide  for  a  good  ob- 
jective, and  I  am  for  it.  However,  I  think 
that  the  speeches  that  have  been  made 
clearly  show  where  the  confusion  is. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  refers  to  items 
In  this  report  as  "out  of  order"  because 
they  are  not  "germane";  smother  refers 
to  them  and  says  that  they  are  not 
"relevant." 

These  Items  imder  consideration  are 
all  "relevant."  They  all  relate  to  the  sub- 
ject of  rural  development.  Nobody  ques- 
tions that.  Clearly,  each  Item  relates  to 
the  subject  matter  of  rural  development 
and  to  whom  should  coordinate  it. 
Clearly  the  size  of  "rural  areas"  relates 
to  the  subject  of  rural  development. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  In- 
volved. They  do  all  relate  to  the  subject 
matter. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
meant  to  keep  the  record  correct  but  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  say  yesterday  that 
these  amendments  were  "germane."  I 
said  they  were  "relevant."  I  said  that 
they  would  relate  to  the  subject  of  rural 
development,  but  since  some  of  them 
amend  other  laws  I  think  under  the  tech- 
nical rules,  under  the  rules  we  are  Uving 
with  now,  they  are  probably  not  germane. 
I  know  It  is  just  a  play  on  words,  but 
that  Is  what  all  of  this  has  been.  It  has 
been  a  play  on  words. 
The  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 


tee has  told  us  that  on  Monday  they  are 
going  to  have  a  hearing  and  are  going  to 
bring  in  some  rules  to  correct  this  mis- 
understanding. That  is  what  we  have. 
They  are  going  to  bring  in  some  rules 
next  week.  That  is  the  way  the  matter 
should  be  handled. 

Why  can  we  not  go  ahead  and  act  on 
this  and  let  them  bring  those  rules  in 
£md  let  everybody  know  what  the  rules 
are  when  we  begin  applying  them?  Why 
should  we  be  subjected  to  this  delay, 
when  everybody  says  we  have  a  good 
bill — or  practically  everybody— and  a  bill 
which  we  know  we  are  likely  to  lose  for 
this  session  unless  we  take  action 
promptly?  Why  should  we  oe  subjected 
to  waiting  until  they  bring  in  a  new 
formula?  Why  not  have  us  go  ahead  and 
waive  points  of  order  on  this  bill  and 
when  the  Rules  Committee  brings  in  its 
new  rules,  we  can  make  them  applicable 
In  the  future? 

I  suggest  there  Is  only  one  question 
Involved,  and  that  Is  whether  the  Mem- 
bers want  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlemsui  from  California  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  imable  to  compre- 
hend the  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  that  there  is 
some  misunderstanding.  There  is  no  mis- 
understanding. This  is  another  raid  on 
the  part  of  the  other  body  on  the  rules 
of  the  House.  There  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  what  is  taking  place. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  said  we  have  been  straddling 
this  issue  for  25  years  and  he  is  right. 
Yet  I  get  the  Indication  he  wants  to  strad- 
dle it  again  today.  In  heaven's  name, 
when  are  we  going  to  stop  straddling  and 
meet  the  issue  of  the  Senate  putting 
nongermane,  extraneous  amendments  on 
bills  of  the  House?  When  do  we  stop  It? 
It  Is  the  old  story  of  the  daughters 
asking  their  mother  If  they  might  go 
swimming.  She  answered.  "Yes,  my  dar- 
ling daughters.  Hang  your  clothes  on  a 
hickory  limb  but  don't  go  near  the  water." 
Have  we  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion here  today  to  put  a  stop  to  this  busi- 
ness— ^to  serve  notice  aa  the  Senate  that 
we  have  had  enough? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  take  my  1  minute  to  repeat  what  I 
said  previously,  that  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
is  premature,  because  the  subcommittee 
under  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  SisK)  has  this  very  matter  of  the 
procedure  in  hand  and  will  come  forth 
and  amend  the  rules  if  necessary  in  an 
orderly,  procedural  manner. 

The  action  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  will 
put  In  serious  jeopardy  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. So  I  want  to  say  to  everybody, 
so  he  knows  what  Is  ahesul.  If  a  Member 
Is  for  rural  redevelopment  I  want  the 
Member  to  know  If  he  votes  against  the 
rule  this  may  well  be  voting  to  kill  the 
redevelopment  bill. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation  and  ask  my  col- 
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leagues  to  vote  yes  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  pass  H.R.  12931.  This  legisla- 
tion for  countryside  America  Is  long 
over  due  and  should  not  be  made  the 
guinea  pig  over  a  fight  with  the  Senate 
and  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution  suggested  by 
the  Rules  Committee  and  in  support  of 
the  substitute  resolution  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

At  stake  is  an  important  principle.  It 
is  not  just  the  Integrity  of  the  House 
which  is  Involved,  because  it  is  clear  we 
must  act  together  with  the  other  body 
to  pass  legislation  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

My  concern  goes  rather  to  the  need  in 
Congress  to  adopt  an  orderly  procedure 
for  the  consideration  of  legislation.  As 
long  as  the  other  body  is  able  to  add  pro- 
visions to  House  bills  which  are  non- 
germane  to  the  subject  of  the  legislation 
adopted  by  the  House,  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  being  faced  with 
conference  reports  containing  provisions 
which  were  inadequately  considered.  The 
House  has  every  right  to  demand  that 
all  legislation  it  is  asked  to  pass  has  been 
given  adequate  study.  The  only  way  we 
can  do  so  Is  to  insist  that  nongermane 
Senate  amendments  to  House  bills  are 
subject  to  debate  and  separate  votes  on 
the  House  floor  either  before  conference 
reports  are  made  under  clause  1  of  rule 
XX,  or  at  the  time  of  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report,  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  substitute  resolution. 

GFNKKAL    LCAVK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif  omla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  going  to  have  enough  time  to 
yield  to  everybody,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  214,  nays  162,  not  voting  56, 

as  follows: 

IRdl  No.  385] 

YEAS— 314 


Abbltt 

Ashley 

Blatnik 

Abernethy 

As^ln 

Boiling 

Abourezk 

Aspinall 

Brademas 

AbziiS 

BadtUo 

Brasco 

AdaniB 

Bartng 

Brlnkley 

Addabbo 

Barrett 

Brooka 

Alexander 

Beglch 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Andrews.  Al». 

Bergl*nd 

Burke.  Mass. 

Andrew*. 

BevlU 

B\irle«on,  Tex. 

N.  Dak. 

Biaggi 

BurUaon.lIo. 

AnnuDzio 

Bingbam 

Burton 

Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 

Collinfi.  Ul. 
Cotter 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
de  la  GarzA 
Dellums 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
DLngell 
Donohue 
Etowning 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Each 

Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Fountain 
Fraser 
F\iqua 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Howard 
HuU 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Archer 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 

Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Cederberg 
CeUer 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Danielson 


HuDgate 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  CaJll 

JotM*.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Term. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Link 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCulloch 

UcFaU 

McKay 

McKevltt 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Martin 

MathlE,  Ga. 

Mateunaga 

Mazzoll 

Meods 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlUs.  Ark. 

Mink 

Mlnahall 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 
OKonakl 
ONeLU 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poage 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
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Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

Plndley 

Pish 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Forsythe 

Freltnghuysen 

Prenzel 

Frey 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

HaU 

Hanna 

Haraha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Heckler.  Uaa*. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlis 

Hogan 

HoUfl<dd 

Horton 

Hoamcr 

Hunt 

Jacob* 


Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

QuiUen 

Randall 

R&ngel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuas 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  Pa. 

RosenthaJ 

Roetenkowski 

Roush 

Boy 

Sar  banes 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tleman 

Udall 

DUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

White 

Whitten 

Wlnn 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwacb 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

KuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McKinney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mailllard 
Mallary 
Michel 
Miller.  CaUf. 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnish 
Moorhead 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nelsen 
O'Haia 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pike 
Pimie 
Poff 

Price,  Tex. 
Qule 

Railsback 
Rhodes 
Biegle 

Robinson,  Va. 
Roblson,  N.Y. 
Roger* 


Rouaaelot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Schmltz 

ScbneebeU 

Scott 

Shoup 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Broomfleld 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dent 

Derwlnski 
Dom 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Dulski 
Eckbaxdt 
Edmondson 


Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  wnUam 
Steiger,  Arte. 
Stelger,  Wl*. 
Sullivan 
Talcott 

Thompson,  N.J. 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Ware 
Whalen 


Whalley 

Whitehtirst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

Wllaon,  Bob 

Wllaon, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
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Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fulton 
Galiflanakl* 
Gallagher 
Hag  an 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hutchinson 
Kluczynski 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McClure 
McConnsck 
McDonaid. 

Mich. 


McEwen 

McMUlan 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Morgan 

Nedzl 

FodeU 

Pucinaki 

Rarlck 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Buppe 

Ryan 

Baylor 

Skubitz 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Teague,  Calif. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yatron 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Derwlnski  against. 

Mr.  Foley  for.  with  Mr.  Broomfleld  against. 

Mr.  Yatron  for,  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lan- 
drutn. 

Mr.  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Dulski  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stenton  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Ijoulsiana. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Puclnski. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  FISHER  and  Mr.  CHAPPELL 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  changed 
his  vote  from  ''yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12931)  to  provide  for  Improving  the 
economy  and  living  conditions  In  rural 
America,   and  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
rpad  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  14, 

1972  ) 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  con- 
sidered as  read.  ^.     ^.         4. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  .  ^  ^  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  debate 
on  tliis  conference  report  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  anticlimax,  because  I 
believe  most  of  those  who  spoke  in  the 
recent  debate  suggested  they  felt  this 
was  a  good  bill  and  that  the  report  should 
be  enacted  into  law. 

With  that  in  view,  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  to  delay  the  House  by  going 
into  any  great  deal  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  report.  I  will  insert  a  full  explana- 
tion. Right  now,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  or  two  things  about  the  report. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned by  one  of  the  previous  speakers  in 
the  debate  on  the  rule,  this  report  comes 
back  with  a  smaller  authorization  than 
was  in  the  bill  when  it  left  the  House  and 
smaller  than  was  in  the  Senate  bill.  I 
believe  that  is  somewhat  unusual,  and 
something  the  Members  should  bear  in 
mind,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  strong  evi- 
dence that  your  conferees  had  a  real  con- 
cern for  fiscal  responsibility. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
this  report  is  about  90  percent  the  House 
bill.  We  accepted  Senate  amendments 
only  on  what  we  thought  were  relatively 
minor  points,  but  every  one  of  the  points 
is  something  that  relates  to  rural  devel- 
opment. 

While  there  was  no  contention  on  the 
part  of  our  committee  that  they  might 
not  be  germane,  they  were,  every  one  of 
them,  and  are,  every  one  of  them,  related 
to  rural  development. 

As  to  the  two  points  on  which  there 
was  the  greatest  discussion,  one  was 
making  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
sponsible for  the  coordination  of  rural 
development.  Who  else  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  coordinate  rural  development 
than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  It 
seems  to  me  the  question  answers  itself. 
Following  that,  the  next  amendment 
said  that  the  Secretary  should  have  an 
assistant  secretary  to  do  this. 

Is  that  not  logical?  We  have  an  Ad- 
ministrator of  Rural  Development  now, 
and  I  assume  that  the  same  man  would 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary,  although  no- 
body told  me  that.  Jim  Smith  is  doing 
a  good  job,  and  I  do  not  know  why  he 
would  not  do  an  even  better  job  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary.  I  hope  he  will  be 
named. 
ITiese  are  the  kinds  of  amendments 


we  have  in  here  and  the  kinds  of  changes 
from  the  House  bill.  We  think  we  have 
brought  you  a  bUl  that  carries  out  the 
spirit  of  what  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sought  to  do,  and  that  is  to  try  to 
extend  to  the  people  in  the  rural  areaa 
at  least  many  of  the  programs  that  are 
now  available  to  the  people  in  the  urban 

areas.  ^,  .  ,  ,„ 

Mr  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio.  ,  .,, 

Mr  LATTA.  H  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  his  committee 
and  particularly  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  for  bringing  back  to  the 
House  the  bill  which  they  did.  Naturally, 
I  cannot  agree  with  every  word  in  the 
bill  or  every  action  that  was  taken,  but 
they  did  brmg  back  to  the  House  a  good 
bill  and  perhaps  even  a  better  bill  than 
the  one  that  was  passed  here. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
and  the  conferees  for  seeing  to  it  that 
some  additional  money  was  placed  in  this 
bUl  for  grants  for  water  and  sewer  de- 
velopment in  rural  areas.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  we  did  pass  an  amendment 
in  the  House  which  I  sponsored  increas- 
ing the  authorization  from  $100  million 
to  $500  million  for  such  purposes.  My 
amendment  was  needed  and  the  House 
reported  agreed  and  the  gentleman  has 
been  able  to  at  least  maintain  a  por- 
tion of  it  in  the  conference  report,  com- 
ing back  to  the  House  with  $300  mUlion 
of  the  $500  million  for  annual  grants  for 
such  purposes.  Even  though  we  did  not 
get  the  entire  $500  miUion  that  the  House 
passed,  I  do  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  keeping  a  portion  of  it  in  this 
conference  report. 
Mr  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gentle- 
m^n  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
too  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
all  'the  work  he  has  done  on  this  bill 
as  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

In  section  118  of  this  conference  re- 
port it  establishes  a  veto  procedure  for 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  deny  or  ap- 
prove any  business  related  loans.  I  am 
wondering  why  the  House  conferees 
agreed  to  such  a  procedure. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Because  we  thought  we 
had  a  practical  procedure  and  because 
we  thought  we  had  one  that  could  be 
passed  and  which  could  fimction. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  But  Is  this  not 
one  of  the  nongermane  provisions  that 
we  would  have  had  an  opportxmity  to 
vote  upon  if  we  had  accepted  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  (Mr.  Smith)  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rule? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Again  I  suggest  it  is  prob- 
ably not  "germane"  but  it  is  clearly 
rather  closely  "related,"  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  gentleman  is  interested 
in  it.  It  is  related,  but  possibly  under 
the  rules,  since  it  amends  a  different  sec- 
tion of  the  statute,  it  is  technically  non- 
germane.  Yes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  my  time  ex- 
pires I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 


Rules  Committee.  They  have  had  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  They  are  not  in  agreement 
as  to  the  effect  of  all  of  the  rules  that 
have  been  adopted  and  none  of  us  can 
be  sure  just  how  these  rules  will  work 
out  But  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
have  no  criticism  of  the  effort  of  mem- 
bers of  this  Rules  Committee  to  stop  a 
bad  practice  of  including  unrelated  items 
in  a  conference  report.  I  have  used  the 
term  "unrelated."  Maybe  I  should  use 
some  other  word  but  I  am  sure  that 
"nongermane"  is  not  a  proper  word.  The 
Agriculture  Committee   has   sought   to 
cooperate  with  the  Rules  Committee.  We 
know  that  there  have  been  numerous 
conference   reports   brought   back   and 
submitted  to  the  House  without  any  re- 
quest for  a  rule,  but  we  felt  that  we 
should  make  the  request  which  we  un- 
derstood the  rules  required.  We  have 
made  it;  the  Rules  Committee  has  rec- 
ognized the  problem;  the  majority  of  its 
members  have  suggested  that  we  waive 
that  rule  in  this  instance;  and  we  believe 
this  is  the  inteUigent  way  to  approach 
this  matter. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  insert  a  lit- 
tle of  the  history  of  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  9  of  this 
year  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture approved  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  by  a  vote  of  32  to  4.  This  bill 
then  passed  the  House  by  a  voice  vote 
on  February  23  and  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  That  was  5  long  months  ago. 
On  April  20,  the  Senate  imanimously 
approved  their  version  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  and  the  House  suose- 
quently  agreed  to  a  conference.  I  believe 
that  the  conferees  worked  diligently  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  conference  re- 
port before  you  today  is  a  fair  agreement 
and  compromise  on  what  I  feel  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  ever  come  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  have  already  referred  to  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  most  imique  situation  in- 
volving the  cost  of  this  legislation.  The 
bill  that  was  originally  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  contained  new  spend- 
ing authorization  of  approximately  $280 
miUion  per  year.  However,  the  bill  was 
amended  on  the  floor  to  increase  this 
cost  to  $580  miUion.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  was  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  which  added  300  million 
badly  needed  dollars  to  the  annual  grant 
authority  for  the  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  program.  Our  committee  had 
proposed  an  annual  authorization  of  some 
$200  million  for  this  purpose.  The  Latta 
amendment  increased  this  authorization 
to  $500  milUon  per  year,  or  five  times 
the  present  amount. 

The  other  body  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  bill  which  would  have 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 
An  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate eliminated  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
would  have  created  an  enormous  new 
banking  system,  bringing  the  Senate's 
proposal  more  in  line  with  that  of  the 
House,  so  far  as  expenditures  were  con- 
cerned. 

Now  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  the  conference  report  we  bring 
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to  the  floor  of  the  House  today,  carries 
a  price  tag  of  approximately  $400  mil- 
lion annually — less  than  either  bill  as 
they  passed  their  respective  bodies.  Such 
a  reduction  in  cost  was  a  result  of  the 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  House 
conferees  that  we  must  exercise  fiscal 
responsibility. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  page  23  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  There  you  will  find  listed  the 
major  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions,  along  with  the  confer- 
ees' solution  to  these  differences.  Quite 
frankly,  I  again  want  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  House  conferees  did  an  out- 
standing job,  and  I  am  delighted  to  say 
that  what  appears  before  you  today  is 
basically  the  House  bill. 

Of  course,  as  is  true  in  any  conference, 
we  had  to  make  some  concessions  to  the 
Senate  conferees.  May  I  say  now  that 
Senator  Talmadgb,  Senator  Aiken,  and 
their  fellow  Senate  conferees,  were  most 
cooperative  in  this  conference.  They  were 
surely  interested  in  arriving  at  a  con- 
ference agreement  which  will  establish 
a  sound  program  for  rural  development, 
while  maintaining  some  degree  of  fiscal 
reason. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  the  House  that 
we  were  completely  successful  in  per- 
suading the  Senate  conferees  to  abandon 
that  part  of  their  bill  which  would  have 
set  up  a  revenue-sharing  proposal  for 
rural  areas,  with  a  price  tag  of  some  $500 
million.  I  am  proud  of  this  achievement 
not  only  because  I  oppose  the  concept 
of  revenue  sharing,  but,  because  I  recog- 
nize that  revenue  sharing  is  a  matter 
which  has  been  determined  to  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees  of 
the  House.  I  do  not  feel  that  it  would 
have  been  appropriate  for  us  to  try  to 
bring  a  matter  of  this  nature  before  the 
House  in  the  form  of  a  conference 
report. 

However.  I  believe  when  my  colleagues 
go  over  these  differences  and  measure 
our  concessions  against  those  parts  of 
the  House  bill  which  we  retained,  they 
will  see  that  the  House  bill  is  quite  pre- 
dominant in  the  conference  agreement. 
For  the  benefit  of  a  brief  record  I  will 
mention  some  of  the  Senate  provisions 
which  we  did  accept.  One  such  provision 
was  the  concept  of  a  pilot  rural  fire  pro- 
tection program. 

We  also  agreed  to  accept  a  3-year  pilot 
program  to  be  administered  by  the  land 
grant  colleges  designed  to  do  research 
and  planning  work  in  the  area  of  rural 
development.  We  were  highly  successful 
in  greatly  reducing  the  proposed  cost  of 
this  program. 

We  accepted  two  Senate  proposals 
dealing  with  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program  providing  for  long- 
term  contracts — as  we  have  in  the  Great 
Plains  program — and  providing  for  cost- 
sharing  for  air  pollution  control  on  the 
farm. 

I  regret  that  there  has  been  some  con- 
cern expressed  about  the  fact  that  we  ac- 
cepted Senate  language  which  vested  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  general 
responsibility  for  rural  development  ac- 
tivities. Quite  frankly,  as  the  law  stands 
today,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 


my  view.  Is  the  only  logical  place  for 
this  responsibility.  I  have  personally  op- 
posed the  various  reorganization  pro- 
posals that  affect  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
these  proposals  are  not  the  law,  and  I 
have  always  felt  that  we  should  try  to 
deal  with  the  current  situation  as  op- 
posed to  what  we  might  speculate  will 
be  the  situation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  bill  is 
a  landmark  in  legislation,  designed  to 
assist  those  who  live  outside  our  large 
cities.  While  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  to  try  to  create  an  entirely  new 
network  of  agencies  and  to  try  to  create 
an  entirely  new  system  of  financial  insti- 
tutions, I  am  pleased  to  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  we  did  not  do  this.  We  chose 
to  work  through  existing  agencies  that 
are  tried  and  proven.  This  legislation 
broadly  expands  the  activities  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  for  in- 
stance. 

In  addition,  we  provide  for  pollution 
abatement  and  control  loans  and  grants. 
We  all  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  great 
new  pressures  have  developed  to  protect 
our  environment.  The  objective  of  these 
pressures,  of  course,  is  commendable.  But 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quired changes  are  costly  and  that  it  is 
desirable  for  us  to  try  to  assist  such  en- 
terprises as  small  meatpacking  plants 
and  animal  feedlots,  that  certainly  very 
often  face  only  bankiuptcy.  in  view  of 
these  new  standards.  The  same,  of  course, 
is  true  for  many  other  small  businesses 
and  industries. 

While  we  also  make  certain  small  busi- 
ness and  industrial  loans  as  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admini- 
stration, we  have  adopted  "antlpiracy" 
language  which  I  feel  is  quite  restrictive. 
However.  I  understand  that  this  lan- 
guage is  agreeable  to  our  friends  repre- 
senting organized  labor  interests  and  we 
surely  welcome  and  appreciate  their  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  The  intent  of 
this  bill  is  not  to  deprive  our  urban 
friends  of  anything,  but  to  provide  the 
same  opportunities  to  those  Americans 
who  live  in  our  countryside. 

There  was  some  concern  in  the  fact 
that  we  had  originally  proposed  to  some- 
what relax  the  so-called  credit  else- 
where requirement  on  certain  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans.  While  we 
left  this  requirement  intact,  we  did  make 
it  possible  for  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  guarantee  certain  loans 
at  an  interest  rate  agreed  upon  between 
the  borrower  and  a  private  lending  insti- 
tution without  reference  to  this  limita- 
tion, thus  putting  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  city  borrowers. 

May  I  say  here,  that  I  am  very  happy 
to  report  that  we  greatly  encouraged 
and  broadened  the  role  of  private  lend- 
ers In  the  loan-making  activities  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act.  I  believe  that 
our  friends  in  the  financial  Industry  are 
reasonably  satisfied  with  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotUd  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  simimary  of  the  conference 
agreement  for  future  reference  and  use 
of  our  colleagues. 


Brief  Summart  or  the  RtmAL  Development 
Act  of  1972 

TrrLE  1 — amendments  to  the  consolidated 

FAKMERS      home      ADMINISTRATION      ACT      OF 
1961 

Section  101  changes  the  title  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961  to  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act. 

Section  102  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  loans  to  rural  resi- 
dents to  acquire  or  establish  In  rural  areas 
small  businesses  to  provide  the  borrower 
with  essential  Income. 

Section  103  up-dates  the  appraisal  pro- 
cedure for  fairm  ownership  loans  by  basing 
the  amount  of  the  loan  on  the  market  value 
of  the  property  Instead  of  the  "normal" 
value. 

Section  104  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  loans  for  essential 
community  facilities  such  as  fire  houses  and 
community  centers. 

Section  105  Increases  the  annual  Farmers 
Home  water  and  waste  disposal  grants  cell- 
ing from  $100,000,000  to  $300,000,000. 

Section  106  establishes  certain  planning 
requirements  for  rural  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grants  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

Section  107  extends  to  October  1.  1973,  the 
authority  to  make  water  and  waste  disposal 
grants  prior  to  the  completion  of  compre- 
hensive plans. 

Section  108  doubles  rural  water  and  sewer 
planning  grant  authority  from  $15,000,000  to 
$30,000,000  annually.  It  also  deletes  the  re- 
quirement that  such  plans  be  "official"  and 
broadens  the  term  "sewer"  to  "waste  dis- 
posal". 

Section  109  defines  the  term  "rural  area" 
to  be  generally  areas  of  10,000  or  fewer  In- 
habitants except  for  purposes  of  business 
and  Industrial  loans  and  grants  which  could 
be  made  in  areas  of  up  to  50.000. 

Section  110  repeals  the  celling  on  the  max- 
imum amount  of  Indebtedness  which  can 
be  Incurred  by  rural  water  or  sewer  systems. 

Section  111  authorizes  grants  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000  annually  for  the  preparation 
of  comprehensive  plans  for  rural  develop- 
ment. 

Section  112  establishes  top  priority  for 
rural  water  and  sewer  loans  and  grants  for 
areas  of  5.500  population  or  less,  where  In- 
adequate systems  exist. 

Section  113  establishes  procedures  for  de- 
termining the  Interest  rates  of  rural  devel- 
opment loans  made  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  It  also  permits  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  guarantee  loans  at 
Interest  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  borrower 
and  the  lender. 

Section  114  provides  that  borrowers  shall 
prepay  certain  escrow  payments  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Section  115  raises  from  $100,000,000  to 
$500,000,000  the  maximum  amount  of  new 
unsold  loans  that  can  be  held  In  the  Agri- 
culture Credit  Insurance  Fund.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  use  of  ACIP  to  pay  Interest  sub- 
sidies to  lenders  who  make  guaranteed  or 
insured  loans  where  It  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  a  market  rate  of  Interest. 

Section  116  creates  a  new  rural  develop- 
ment Insurance  fund  which  would  handle 
the  new  guaranteed  and  Insured  rural  devel- 
opment loans. 

Section  117  authorizes  Insured  watershed 
and  resource  conservation  and  development 
loans. 

Section  118  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  and  Insure  rural 
business  and  industrial  loans  which  would 
improve  the  economic  and  environmental 
climate  In  rural  areas.  Such  loans  would  In- 
clude pollution  abatement  and  control  loans. 

It  would  also  authorize  up  to  $50,000,000 
In  grants  annually  for  pollution  abatement 
and  control  projects.  Any  such  grant  could 
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not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 

^ "s^lon  118  would  also  authorize  up  to 
»50  000  000  annuaUy  In  public  grants  to  pub- 
lic bodies  for  Industrial  development.  Such 
projects  coiUd  Include  the  establishment  of 
industrial  parks,  for  Instance. 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  participate  In  Joint  fi- 
nancing for  such  endeavors  In  co<^>eratlon 
with  other  agencies. 

Finally,  provision  Is  made  to  assure  that 
any  such  financing  would  not  consUtute  a 
hMdshlp   to  other  industrial  areas   ("antl- 

Dlrftcy*')  • 

SecUon  119  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  guarantee  certain  rural 
housing  loans  (above  moderate  Income) 
without  regard  to  the  "credit  elsewhere"  rule. 

Section  119  also  makes  special  provision 
for  rural  housing  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  due 
to  the  pecuUar  real  estate  sltuaUon  there. 

Section  120  Uberallzes  the  requirements 
for  loems  to  young  farmers  by  waiving  cer- 
tain age  requirements. 

Section  121  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  rural  enterprise  op- 
erating loans  to  (^)erate  small  business  enter- 
prises, to  provide  rural  residents  with  essen- 
tial Income. 

It  also  authorizes  loans  and  grants  for 
pollution  abatement  and  control  projects. 
The  grant  authority  provides  for  up  to 
$25,000,000  annually  and  no  such  grant 
could  exceed  50  percent  of  a  pollution  abate- 
ment or  control  project. 

Section  122  Increases  the  maximum  size 
of  a  Farmers  Home  Administration  operating 
loan  from  $35,000  to  $50,000. 

Section  123  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make   insured  operating 

loans. 

Section  124  authorizes  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  contract  for  services  in- 
cident to  its  loan-making  activities.  Such 
authority  wUl  expire  on  December  31,  1974. 
It  also  would  permit  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  obtain  fidelity  bonds  for 
Its  employees  In  lieu  of  falthfvU  performance 
of  duties  bonds. 

Section  124  also  relaxes  the  requirements 
that  borrowers  with  overdue  notes  have  to 
pay  interest  on  Interest. 

Finally,  this  section  would  make  more 
flexible  the  authority  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  transfer  or  sell  property  It 
secured  by  default  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower. 

Section  125  would  expressly  require  the 
Secretary  in  the  case  of  loans  subject  to  the 
"credit  elsewhere"  provision  to  determine  the 
applicant's  inability  to  obtain  conventional 
credit  before  the  application  could  be  ap- 
proved. 

Section  126  repeals  the  County  Committee 
approval  requirement  for  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Association  and  district  loans. 
Section  127  would  give  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretionary authority  as  to  the  down  pay- 
ment, length  of  term,  and  Interest  rate  to 
be  allowed  or  required  in  the  sale  or  transfer 
of  property  to  Ineligible  applicants.  It  would 
also  permit  the  sale  of  such  property  to  a 
broader  range  of  applicants. 

Section  128  provides  that  the  word  "in- 
sure" Includes  "guarantee"  and  that  the  term 
"contract  of  Insurance"  Includes  a  "contract 
of  guarantee". 

Section  129  prohibits  direct  and  Insured 
loans  for  new  rural  development  purposes 
(except  to  public  bodies  and  nonprofit  as- 
sociations for  community  facilities)  If  guar- 
anteed loans  can  be  obUlned.  It  also  pro- 
hibits a  guarantee  of  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  risk  on  any  such  loan. 

TTTLE    n— amendments   TO    THE    WATERSHED 
PROTECTION    AND    FLOOD    PREVENTION    ACT 

Section,  201  makes  the  foUowlng  changes 
In  the  small  watershed  program : 

(1)  For  the  first  time  cost  sharing  would 


be  permitted  for  water  quality  management, 
land  utilization  and  agricultural  waste  man- 
agement. _.     J  » 

(2)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
bear  up  to  one-haU  the  cost  of  the  storage 
of  water  for  municipal  and  industrial  water 

supply.  , . 

(3)  Local  sponsoring  organizations  would 
be  permitted  to  utilize  any  funds  that  may 
be  available  to  them  under  other  Federal 
programs  for  the  purchase  of  land  rights 
Within  a  watershed. 

(4)  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  of  up  to  ten  years  with 
landowners  to  share  the  cost  of  conservation 
measures  within  watershed  projects. 

TirlS     m— AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     BANKHEAD- 
JONES   FARM   TENANT    ACT 

Section  301  would  amend  section  32(e) 
of  title  in  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act.  This  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  promote 
rural  community  development  by  furnishing 
technical  assistance  and  cost  sharing  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  to  public  agencies  and 
organizations  In  carrying  out  plans  for  rural 
community  water  supply,  water  quality  man- 
agement, the  control  and  abatement  of  agri- 
culture-related poUutlon.  the  disposal  of 
solid  wastes  in  rural  areas,  and  the  storage 
of  water  for  rural  fire  protection. 

Section  302  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  land  Inventory 
and  monitoring  program  and  to  prepare  a 
report  at  not  less  than  five-year  Intervals  re- 
flecting current  soU.  water,  and  related  re- 
source conditions. 

TITLE   IV— RURAL  COMMXJNrTT  FIRE   PROTECTION 

Sections  401-4.  These  sections  establish  a 
fire  protection  program  for  rural  areas  to 
protect  these  areas  from  losses  due  to  wUd 
fires.  The  program  would  provide  $7,000,000 
annually  through  fiscal  year  1975. 

TH-LE  V— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SMALL  FARM 
RESEARCH    AND   EOTTCATION 

Sections  501-8.  These  sections  establish  a 
pilot  program  of  rural  development  research 
to  be  administered  by  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leees  The  program  would  begin  July  1,  i»M 
and  end  June  30,  1976.  The  authorized  ap- 
propriations would  be  $10,000,000  for  the  first 
year,  $15,000,000  for  the  second  year,  and 
$20,000,000  for  the  third  year. 

TITLE    VI MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  601  directs  the  heads  of  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  to  give  first  pri- 
ority to  locating  new  offices  and  other  facul- 
ties in  rural  areas. 

Section  602  enables  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  extend  financial  assistance  to 
desertland  entrymen.  

Section  603  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate 
useful  information  on  rural  development. 
The  secretary  is  also  directed  to  provide 
leadership  and  coordination  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  in  the  area  of  rural  develop- 
Finally  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  utilize 
all  USDa'  field  offices  to  enhance  rural  devel- 
opment throughout  the  Nation. 

Section  604  provides  for  the  creation  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Section  605  provides  for  ten-year  contracts 
under  the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance 
Program. 

Section  606  authorizes  cost  sharing  under 
the  REAP  program  for  agriculture-related 
pollution  prevention  or  abatement  practices 
unrelated  to  soil  or  water  conservation. 


Mr  Speaker,  rural  America  needs  help. 
More  and  more  of  our  population  has 
been  concentrating  In  our  great  urban 
centers,  and  we  aU  know  that  in  so  many 
instances  our  cities  are  crying  for  rehef . 
The  mass  exodus  from  coimtry  to  city 
has  all  too  often  ended  in  the  ghetto. 


On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  ignore 
the  cruelty  wrought  by  this  exodus  to 
rural  America  itself.  Absmdoned  homes, 
bankrupt  businesses,  decaying  schools, 
empty  grain  elevators,  long  forgotten 
commimities,  shortages  of  doctors,  and 
even  deserted  churches  haunt  our  rural 
areas.  The  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
do  something  about  this  sad  situation 
and  I  am  convinced  it  will.  The  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  is  not  a  magic 
document,  nor  do  we  claim  it  to  be.  But 
let  it  be  said  that  in  approving  this  legis- 
lation, we  are  starting  on  the  long  jour- 
ney to  make  both  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
ica a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
conference  report.  This  is  good  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be  per- 
suaded by  those  who  want  to  delay  this 
matter  even  longer  by  sending  us  back  to 
conference.  We  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  legislation,  and  we  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  correct  prob- 
lems that  are  long  standing.  Let  us  begin 

today.  ,       ,    .  ,j 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  conference  report. 

Not  only  does  it  contain  a  niunber  of 
nongermane  provisions  which  have  been 
added  by  the  other  body,  it  also  calls  for 
increased  spending  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  seriously  concerned  about  an 
ever-widening  Federal  deficit.  Just  yes- 
terday the  President  warned  about  con- 
tinuing deficit  spending. 

In  spite  of  an  estimated  $40  billion  def- 
icit this  year,  this  bill  calls  for  more 
spending  through  various  new  grant  au- 
thorities. This  is  a  $400  million  bill  that 
is  not  budgeted. 

One  new  grant  authority  would  pro- 
vide for  pollution  abatement  and  control 
grants  to  a  great  number  of  recipients 
including  public,  private,  or  cooperative 
organizations  organized  for  profit  or 
nonprofit  or  to  individuals.  WhUe  the 
bill  establishes  an  initial  annual  ceiling 
of  $50  miUon  for  these  grants,  the  prece- 
dent established  by  this  authority  would 
be  most  imwise.  Favored  polluters  would 
be  rewarded  for  their  action  in  a  method 
diametrically  opposite  of  the  principle 
that  when  one  goes  into  business  and 
damages  others,  he  should  be  required  to 
pay  for  those  damages — certainly  the 
public  should  not  be  required  to  sub- 
sidize polluters. 

A  second  new  grant  authority  would 
earmark  $25  million  annually  in  grants 
to  farmers  and  others  for  pollution 
abatement  and  control.  This  new  author- 
ity would  be  vested  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  would  duplicate  and 
overlap  the  existing  rural  environmental 
assistance  program— REAP— currently 
being  administered  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 
Unlike  the  REAP  program  which  imposes 
a  $2,500  cost  assistance  ceiUng  these  new 
grants  could  be  of  unlimited  size. 

A  third  new  grauit  authority  would 
permit  up  to  $50  million  per  year  to 
be  donated  to  small  towns,  cities,  or  oth- 
er public  bodies  for  a  host  of  rural  eco- 
nomic development  activities.  This  may 
be  a  laudatory  objective,  but  we  seri- 
ously doubt  that  the  proposed  scope  of 
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these  grants  could  ever  begin  to  meet 
the  anticiiMtted  demand  for  this  new 
source  of  free  money. 

The  fourth  new  grant  authority  en- 
visions $10  million  per  yea;  for  planning. 
This  too  is  in  duplication  of  an  existing 
program — in  this  case  the  section  701 
Housing  Act  grant  authority  that  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  now  re- 
ceives. 

A  fifth  new  grant  authority  creates  a 
new  land-grant  college  program  of  $10 
million  for  the  first  year,  $15  million  for 
the  second  year,  $20  million  for  the  third. 
Do  we  need  research  on  improving  liv- 
ing standards  in  rural  America? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
<Mr.  Belcher),  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Teague),  and  I  pointed  out 
when  this  bill  was  first  considered,  all 
these  liberalizations  come  at  a  time  when 
our  Government's  fiscal  sanity  is  being 
questioned  both  at  home  and  overseas — 
at  a  time  when  the  national  debt  is  soar- 
ing to  unprecedented  levels — and  at  a 
time  when  red  ink  threatens  to  drown 
all  Americans  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  meet  the  grandiose  prom- 
ise of  more  free  money  to  those  who 
scramble  for  it  through  the  mechanics 
of  legislation  like  this. 

Let  me  comment  on  just  one  specific 
section  which  to  my  thinking  is  com- 
pletely asinine.  I  refer  to  page  8  of  the 
report,  section  3.  Here,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  I  said  Labor  and  not  Agriculture, 
must  OK  all  requests  and  this  is  billed  as 
rural  development. 

In  addition  to  many  other  undesir- 
able features,  let  me  point  out  this  re- 
port authorizes  another  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Let  us  guard 
against  having  more  employees  in  the 
Department  that  there  are  farmers. 

In  summary,  I  cannot  and  do  not  sup- 
port this  conference  report  because  it  is 
both  too  expensive  and  too  ineffective 
to  be  in  the  national  public  interest. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  in  lending  my  support  for  passage 
of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  most  vital  and 
relevant  piece  of  legislation  and  could 
mark  the  turning  point  in  the  long- 
standing trend  toward  urbanization  and 
the  accompanying  depletion  of  the  coun- 
tryside. 

While  the  conference  version  before 
us  incorporates  numerous  changes  in 
the  original  bill  passed  by  the  House  ear- 
lier this  year,  some  with  which  I  take 
issue,  nevertheless,  its  many  desirable 
provisions  make  it  worthy  of  support. 
The  main  objection  I  have  to  this  con- 
ference report  is  that  it  establishes  a 
veto  procedure  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  deny  or  approve  any  business-related 
loan. 

As  one  who  comes  from  and  is  still  an 
active  stockman  farmer  in,  and  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  represent  a  predom- 
inantly rural  district,  I  know  firsthand 
the  severe  problems  facing  America's 
countryside.  Tragically,  the  resourceful- 
ness and  productivity  of  rural  America 
have  been  Its  own  worst  enemy,  for  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  farmer  and  rancher 
have  increased,  so  has  the  move  toward 
urbanization.  Shockingly,  today  75  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  citizens  live  on  less 


than  1.5  percent  of  the  land,  and  the  exo- 
dus to  our  crime-ridden,  polluted,  and 
overcrowded  cities  continues.  The  result 
of  agricultural  progress  has  been  the 
gutting  of  the  countryside — goodby  job 
opportunities,  as  well  as  educational, 
medical,  cultural,  and  community  activi- 
ties, and  hello  ghost  towns,  farms, 
boarded-up  main  streets,  and  for-sale 
signs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  America  is  to  survive 
and  to  hold  promise  to  her  citizens,  we 
cannot  allow  rural  America  to  go  into 
further  decline.  Our  cities  with  their 
.•seemingly  unsolvable  myriad  of  problems 
offer  little  promise  to  young  genera- 
tions; we  must  as  a  nation  return  to 
the  "good  life"  that  the  countryside 
offers.  But  rural  America  today  is  a  place 
of  limited  opportunity;  it  offers  few  job 
prospects  or  means  to  support  more  than 
a  meager  standard  of  living  to  many 
would-be  comers. 

For  these  reasons  and  more,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  enact  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  This  all- 
encompassing  piece  of  legislation  will 
among  its  many  provisions  provide  sig- 
nificant grants  for  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal facilities,  rural  development  plan- 
ning grants  and  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  parks  and  community 
facilities,  loans  to  rural  residents  to 
establish  and  operate  small  business  en- 
terprises, insured  watershed  and  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
loans,  guaranteed  housing  loans  for  rural 
residents  of  all  income  levels,  a  rural 
fire  protection  program,  and  authority 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
the  coordinating  and  leading  agency 
within  the  executive  branch  for  a  nation- 
wide program  of  rural  development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  note  that  ttie  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  has  incorporated  the  provisions 
of  legislation  I  introduced  last  year  to 
increase  the  size  of  farm  operating  loans 
from  $35,000  to  $50,000  and  to  convert 
farm  operating  loans,  and  form  owner- 
ship loans  from  an  appropriated  funding 
to  an  insured  loan  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  we  have  ig- 
nored the  plight  of  rural  America,  and 
with  each  passing  year  our  problems 
have  continued  to  grow,  both  in  the  city 
and  the  countryside,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
liferation of  urban-oriented  programs 
that  have  been  enacted.  Let  us  now  put 
the  emphasis  in  another  direction — let 
us  invite  Americans  to  seek  and  find  new 
job  opportunities  and  better  wages  for 
their  families  and  a  better  life  in  the 
heartland  of  our  Nation.  Rural  America 
is  the  backbone  of  our  Nation's  enduring 
strength  and  vitahty.  Let  us  today  make 
a  wise  investment  in  our  Nation's  future. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  . 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  support  the  conference  report 
on  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  House  con- 
ferees for  the  excellent  job  they  did  in 
representing  the  point  of  view  of  this 
body.  The  conference  report  is  essen- 
tially the  bill  which  the  House  passed  by 
voice  vote  on  February  23.  Where  agree- 
ment with  the  Senate  managers  was  nec- 


essary In  the  interest  of  compromise  and 
harmony,  the  conferees  were  able  to 
strengthen  the  bill  £md.  In  fact,  bring 
back  a  bill  which  results  in  a  commit- 
ment of  nearly  $200  million  less  than  the 
original  House  bill.  In  these  days  of 
spiraling  inflation,  that  is  a  major  ac- 
complishment. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  on  the 
theme  that  we  cannot  divide  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  rural  America.  They 
are  intertwined.  Poverty  is  not  restricted 
to  the  big  city.  Pollution  threatens  coun- 
tryside as  well  as  city.  And  economic 
chaos  and  distress  are,  if  anything,  worse 
in  our  rural  areas. 

In  fact,  hearings  on  this  bill  revealed 
that: 

Sixty  percent  of  the  Nation's  substand- 
ard housing  is  in  rural  areas  ; 

Per  capita  Income  is  lower  in  rural 
areas ; 

Fire  protection  and  ambulance  serv- 
ice is  inadequate  in  rural  America; 

Rural  areas  need  more  water  and 
sewer  systems;  and 

More  jobs  are  needed  to  combat  rural 
unemployment. 

When  rural  people  seek  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  of  migration  to 
our  urban  areas,  all  that  happens  is  that 
the  scene  of  the  problem  shifts.  It  then 
becomes  the  turn  of  the  city  to  try  to 
provide  adequate  housing,  jobs,  utilities, 
health  and  recreation  facilities,  fire  and 
police  protection.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  services  cannot  be  provided  in  rural 
areas  to  begin  with. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
provide  an  effective  program  to  enable 
rural  America  to  offer  living  conditions 
and  employment  opportunities  adequate 
to  stop  the  rural  to  urban  migration 
which  our  Nation  has  been  facing.  This 
legislation  holds  the  promise  of  not  only 
checking  the  massive  out-migration  we 
have  been  facing,  but  also  provides  pro- 
grams which  would  make  it  desirable 
for  Americans  to  return  to  rural  areas. 
Recent  polls  show  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  Americans  would  prefer  to  live  in 
small  towns  or  open  country. 

The  primary  problem  in  upgrading  life 
in  rural  America  Is  providing  adequate 
amounts  of  capital  and  putting  it  to 
work  in  a  wise  maimer.  While  this  legis- 
lation does  contain  several  new  grant 
authorities  for  rural  development,  the 
key  portion  is  the  proposed  guaranteed 
loan  authority.  In  addition,  existing  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  made  more  compre- 
hensive taking  in  areas  of  general  rural 
development. 

This  act  offers  new,  positive  programs 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  development 
of  business,  industry,  community  cen- 
ters and  services,  and  pollution  abate- 
ment and  control  in  our  small  towns  and 
counti-yside.  It  encourages  our  younger 
people  to  remain  in  the  rural  areas  by 
making  it  easier  to  obtain  loans  for 
farming  and  rural  business  development. 
It  gives  greater  flexibility  to  existing 
programs  for  Improving  and  developing 
the  resources  of  our  rural  areas.  It 
strengthens  the  fire  protection  available 
to  nural  areas.  And  it  seeks  to  foster  a 
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balanced  national  development  that  pro- 
viSopportunity  for  increased  numbers 
S  Mnericans  to  work  and  enjoy  a  high 
Su^y  of  life  dispersed  throughout  the 

^  Ftoaily.   it  directs  the   Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  provide  leadership  and 
cSrdination  within  the  executive  branch 
for  nationwide  rural  development  pro- 
gram utilizing  the  services  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  as  well  as  State  and 
local  governments.  In  doing  so,  he  shall 
establish  employment,  income,  popula- 
tion housing,  and  quality  of  community 
services  and  facilities  goals   for  rural 
development.  He  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  success  in  ob- 
taining these  goals.  He  is  also  authonzed 
to  initiate  or  expand  research  into  the 
nroblems  of  rural  water  supply,  rural 
sewage,  and  solid  waste  management, 
rural  housing,  and  rural  industrializa- 
tion. .  .       . 
Mr   Speaker,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  this  bUl  holds  the  promise  of  begin- 
ning a  major  new  effort  to  obtain  viable 
and  meaningful  programs  that  can  pro- 
vide the  facilities  and  ser\'ices  to  improve 
the  quaUty  of  rural  life  to  the  point  of 
reversing    rural    to    urban    migration. 
Whether  this  promise  is  fulfilled  or  not, 
we  must  make  the  effort. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bkrgland). 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Rural  DevelcHiment  Act  of 
1972  imder  consideration  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  improve  the  Uving  conditions 
of  rural  America  and  most  importantly 
the  economy  in  rural  America.  This  is  a 
bill  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
residents  of  my  congressional  district — a 
district  which  includes  over  250  com- 
munities that  could  in  one  way  or 
another  benefit  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  express  grati- 
tude to  those  House  conferees  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  who  worked  on  this  meas- 
ure, and  through  their  combined  efforts 
have  come  up  with  a  meaningful  piece  of 
legislation. 

Second,  a  word  of  thanks  Is  in  order  to 
my  colleagues  from  our   urban   areas. 
Without  their  approval,  this  bill  would 
have  failed.  More  and  more  Congressman 
from  our  rural  areas  are  contributing  to 
the  success  of  much-needed  legislation 
for  our  urban  areas;  and  our  city  Con- 
gressmen are  seeing  that  providing  help 
to  our  rural  areas  can  mean  relief  for 
them.  Much  of  the  problems  of  our  cities 
and    increasingly    even    the    suburban 
satellites,  is  due  to  the  movement  of  peo- 
ple from  our  rural  areas  into  our  cities — 
where  the  public  f  aciUties  and  industries 
are  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  individuals.  This  legislation  is  a 
major  step  in  stemming  the  flow  of  In- 
dividuals into  our  cities.  Where  cities  are 
burdened  by  the  steady  increase  in  pop- 
ulation;  rural  areas  are  struggling  to 
maintain  population  and  their  survival 
is  dependent  upon  growth. 

HH.  12931  will  provide  aid  to  commu- 
nities for  much-needed  public  facilities. 
These  facilities  will  contribute  to  making 


these  areas  more  attractive  to  Uye  I^ 
Some  of  these  provisions  are  outllnea 

below 

The  bUl  triples  the  authority  to  $300 
million  for  assistance  to  small  comniu- 
nities  under  the  Poage-Aiken  act  for 
use  in  construction  of  water  and  waste 
disposal  projects.  It  doubles  the  authori- 
zation for  rural  sewer  and  waste  disposal 
planning  grants  to  $30  million.  It  pro- 
vides $75  million  assistance  for  pollution 
abatement  projects. 

A  pilot  rural  fire  protection  program 
is  authorized  at  a  level  of  $7  million  per 
year  The  small  watershed  program  and 
resource  conservation  and  development 
programs  are  expanded  to  include  cost- 
sharing  for  water  quality  management, 
land  utUization,  and  waste  control.  Mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  water  supply  cost- 
sharing  Is  also  authorized  for  the  nrsi 
time  along  witii  long-term— 10-year— 
cost-sharing  contracts.  „,„,„„ 

Long-term— 10-year— Great  Plains 
type  of  conservation  contracts  are  au- 
thorized for  the  REAP  program— includ- 
ing air  pollution  abatement. 

Perhaps  my  only  disappointment  in 
this  legislation  is  the  fact  that  It  does 
not  meet  the  needs  of  young  family  farm- 
ers trying  to  get  a  start  I  am  hopeful 
that  my  colleagues  from  the  city  will  jom 
in  efforts  next  year  to  remedy  tins  situa- 
tion through  the  farm  program.  It  does, 
however,  increase  Uie  FHA  farm  Disrat- 
ing loan  ceiling  to  $50,000  from  $35,000. 
and  these  loans  will  be  insured. 

While  I  believe  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  provide  resources  for  public 
facilities  are  important.  I  believe  that 
even  more  important  are  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  which  could  contribute  to  the 
growth  and/or  stabilization  of  the  popu- 
lation in  our  rural  areas.  This  kind  of 
growth  is  dependent  on  the  economic 
health  of  an  area  and  on  new  industry. 
The  bill  does  provide  credit  to  finance 
job-producing  enterprises.  It  has  been  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  big  financial  or- 
ganizations have  in  the  past  been  unable 
or  unwilling  to  provide  these  resources. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loan  authority  for  various  existing  rural 
development  programs  is  greatly  expand- 
ed. GeneraUy.  the  terms  of  the  bill  will 
cover  rural  areas  and  communities  of  up 
to  10  000  population.  Business  and  indus- 
trial loans,  however,  could  be  made  in 
communities  of  up  to  50,000  population. 
The  bUl  provides  for  maximum  coopera- 
tion between  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration and  private  financial  institu- 
tions by  making  use  of  guaranteed  loan 
programs. 

Further,  KM.  12931  provides  for  a  3- 
year  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities  to 
conduct  research  on  ways  and  means  of 
improving  the  standards  of  Uving  in  rural 
areas.  There  are  other  provisions  as  weU 
which  generally  can  only  contribute  to 
rural  development. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  conference 
committee  report. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Lnnc). 
Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  from  both  rural  and  urban 


America  for  the  conference  report  on 
HH.  12931,  to  provide  for  improving  the 
economy  and  living  conditions  of  rural 
America. 

Repeatedly,  I  have  said  during  my 
term  in  Congress  that  too  little  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  problems  of 
rural  America  In  the  total  context  of  the 
problems  afflicting  our  Nation.  A  more 
prosperous  rural  America  would  be  capa- 
ble of  providing  more  good  jobs,  and  im- 
proved public  services  which  would  help 
relieve  the  congestion  in  the  Nations 
large  cities.  ,  .  .  . 

The  Rural  Development  Act  is  a  posi- 
tive, constructive  contribution  toward 
this  objective  by  providing  new  grant  au- 
thority to  improve  living  conditions 
through  such  programs  as  pollution 
abatement  and  establishment  of  indus- 
trial centers  to  provide  new  jobs.  It  also 
expands  loan  authority  for  various  exist- 
ing rural  development  programs. 

These  Items  are  a  plus  for  niral 
America,  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  main  object,  which  Is  an  Improved 
farm  program.  Current  farm  parity  of 
73  percent  Is  slowing  down  economic 
progress  throughout  rural  America. 

The  current  farm  program  explies 
next  year,  and  It  must  be  replaced  with 
new  policies  that  will  give  farmers  a 
fair  break.  Together,  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  and  an  Improved  farm  pro- 
gram will  help  renew  rural  America. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  that  worked  on  this  measure 
I  recommend  a  strong  aflttrmative  vote 
on  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nunois  (Mr.  Gray)  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  yielding.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  12931,  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
this  conference  report  passes  today  and 
is  signed  by  the  President,  it  will  be  of 
tremendous  value  to  the  small  communi- 
ties In  Southern  Illinois  and  across  the 
Nation.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  farm- 
er Is  the  backbone  of  our  Nation.  With- 
out the  food  and  fiber  our  rural  com- 
munities produce,  we  would  be  a  nation 
In  dire  need.  Our  rural  communities  need 
a  clean  water  supply.  They  need  sanitary 
sewer  f  acihties.  They  need  good  fire  pro- 
tection. In  niinols  our  real  esUte.  per- 
sonal property  tax.  State  Income  tax. 
Federal  Income  tax,  and  other  burden- 
some taxes  prevents  many  local  com- 
munities from  making  needed  Improve- 
ments, because  they  do  not  have  the 
necessary  funds.  This  legislation  wUl  al- 
low many  of  these  Improvements  to  be 
made.  The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  spent  several  hundred  million 
dollars  in  rural  communities  of  Illinois 
over  the  past  several  years,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  conference  report 
and  send  the  legislation  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Stubblefield)  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  conference  report. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  was  a  co- 
sDonsor  to  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972.  and  I  have  worked  hard  to  start  and 
keep  the  ball  rolling  on  this  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  rural 
development  bill  will  result  in  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  millions  of  fam- 
ilies on  farms  and  in  small  communities 
throughout  this  land. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  should 
help  reverse  the  ever-increasing  migra- 
tion of  Americans  from  rural  areas  to 
the  crowded  ghettos  in  the  urban  cen- 
ters, where  many  go  on  relief.  Our  prob- 
lem is  not  so  much  one  of  what  we  call 
"population  explosion,"  but  rather  it  is, 
at  this  point,  one  of  overconcentration  of 
people.  Because  space  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  supersaturated 
solution  of  city  dwellers,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  trying  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  compounding  problems 
aggravated  by  such  conditions.  We  com- 
plain about  inadequate  housing,  poor 
transportation,  a  deteriorating  educa- 
tional system,  few— if  any— surplus  of 
jobs,  bad  health  brought  on  by  both  de- 
ficient health  facilities  and  unbearable 
pollution — and  on  and  on  we  could  go. 

As  a  congressional  Representative  of 
one  of  America's  most  rural  sections,  my 
interest  primarily  lies  with  the  problems 
facing  the  people  of  my  particular  dis- 
trict. The  cities  certainly  have  their  prob- 
lems, but  the  rural  areas'  needs  could  be 
the  very  answers  to  these  problems.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  poverty,  as  op- 
posed to  inadequate  space  in  the  city,  is 
the  rural  sector's  major  problem  area. 
Yes;  we  have  inadequate  housing,  poor 
or  no  transportation,  below-par  educa- 
tion, few  if  any  jobs  other  than  farming, 
and  poor  health  stemming  more  from  in- 
sufficient health  care  and  facilities  than 
intolerable  pollution. 

I  say  we  should  use  the  principle  of 
"what  is  one  man's  loss  is  another  man's 
gain,"  and  in  the  end  all  will  gain.  Rural 
America  can  provide  the  space  for  the 
mass  humanity  in  the  cities,  while  urban 
America  can  contribute  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  this  Nation's  countryside  by  mak- 
ing it  economically  feasible  for  industry 
to  relocate  and  by  providing  a  stimulus 
for  new  enterprises.  Where  jobs  can  be 
found,  people  migrate;  where  industries 
locate,  communities  thrive. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
and  discussion  is  an  important  first  step 
and  authorizing  new  loan  and  grant 
toward  reversing  the  rush  to  the  cities 
programs  to  finance  the  creation  of  new 
business,  industry,  and  employment  in 
rural  America.  The  programs  granted 
under  this  bill  will  not  only  double  the 
present  authorization  for  water  and 
waste  disposal  construction  grants,  but 
it  will  help  build  community  centers, 
provide  long-needed  fire  and  rescue  serv- 
ices, raise  the  loan  limit  in  the  agricul- 
tural credit  insurance  fimd  five  times 
higher  than  it  presently  stands,  and  it 
will  also  grant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture new  authority  to  share  the  costs 
of  water  quality  management,  land 
utilization,  and  agricultural  waste  man- 
agement. The  rural  development  bill  also 
gives  priority  to  the  locating  of  new  Fed- 
eral facilities  and  offices  in  rural  areas. 


Come  on,  America,  we  will  share  our 
land  vtrith  you  in  order  to  help  stem  the 
tide  of  the  eroding  quality  of  life  in  this 
country.  However,  passage  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act  of  1972  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  begin  to  accomplish 
this  reversal  and  bring  about  a  f^esh 
hope  and  new  purpose  for  the  future  to 
the  rural  Americans  scattered  across  not 
only  my  congressional  district  but  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  re- 
port and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Purceld  . 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
House  today  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  been  quietly  traveling  one  of 
the  most  arduous  and  complicated  routes 
through  the  Congress  in  my  memory. 
The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  was 
conceived  very  early  in  the  92d  Congress. 
Since  then  it  has  been  in  scraps  with  the 
revenue-sharing  programs,  and  later 
with  the  executive  reorganization  pro- 
posals. But  now  it  has  cleared  these  hur- 
dles and  it  deserves  the  complete  ap- 
proval of  the  House. 

This  conference  report  represents  most 
of  the  objectives  of  more  than  130  rural 
development  bills  introduced  in  1971 
alone.  As  an  author  of  one  of  its  titles 
and  as  a  conferee  for  the  House,  I  am 
proud  of  this  legislation.  Within  its  six 
titles  is  contained  the  authority  which 
can  go  far  in  turning  around  some  of  the 
trends  which  today  are  strangling  Amer- 
ican cities  and  starving  the  American 
heartland.  It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that 
concern  for  iniral  America  is  finally  a 
real  thing,  and  that  Congress  is  on  the 
verge  of  doing  something  about  it. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  title  I  of  this 
bill — "Amendments  to  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961."  Title  I  vests  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  authority  which  will  pro- 
vide an  extensive  package  of  rural  com- 
munity-help assistance.  These  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  extend  Farmers 
Home  activities  into  the  business  of  in- 
dustrial and  business  opportunity  devel- 
opment. Presently  with  1,700  district  of- 
fices. Farmers  Home  provides  assistance 
to  rural  area  communities  by  financing 
housing,  telephone  systems,  water  sys- 
tems, and  sewage  disposal  systems.  Add- 
ing to  that  already  proven  capability, 
this  legislation  authorizes  Federal  grants 
and  loans  to  local  community-oriented 
industrial  development  organizations  for 
their  use  in  planning,  developing,  and 
constructing  facilities  necessary  to  at- 
tract outside  industry.  In  addition,  it  will 
provide  Federal  loans  to  business  and 
industry  as  a  further  incentive  for  their 
relocation  or  expansion  into  rural 
America. 

Let  me  reemphasize  what  I  said  last 
winter  when  this  bill  was  first  before  the 
House.  There  are  on  the  books  right  now 
more  than  1,700  Federal  programs  de- 
signed to  be  of  primary  benefit  to  large 
cities;  350,  one  fifth  as  many,  have  been 
designed  to  be  of  primary  benefit  to  rural 


areas.  And  to  date  these  350  are  strained 
to  the  last  degree,  unable  to  approach 
most  of  the  demands  upon  them. 

We  have  put  together  a  bill  which  will 
focus  Federal  attention  directly  upon 
urban  and  rural  America's  common 
problem — a  rural  America  which  offers 
less  and  less  opportunity  to  a  more  and 
more  mobile  society.  The  Nation  will 
benefit  from  the  enactment  of  this  bill 

We  should  agree  to  this  conference 
report.  The  country  is  waiting  for  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Denholm)  . 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  conference 
report. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikes)  . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this 
needed  and  meritorious  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  of  America  has 
progressed  as  we  have  wished.  There  are 
rural  areas  whose  development  has 
lagged,  where  too  many  of  the  young 
men  and  women  must  go  elsewhere  for 
a  proper  livelihood,  where  beautiful 
fields,  woodlands,  and  streams  are  not 
fully  utilized  and  do  not  contribute  to 
the  general  prosperity. 

Many  times  I  have  expressed  my  con- 
cern about  this  situation.  I  said  there 
must  be  a  better  day  for  rural  America, 
a  day  which  would  see  a  reversal  of  the 
flood  of  migration  away  from  the  farms 
and  rural  communities  to  the  cities. 
There  too  often  people  who  were  seeking 
a  better  life  found  themselves  instead  in 
the  slums,  on  welfare,  or  in  crime.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  contribution  toward 
a  sounder  and  stronger  America  than  to 
insure  a  proper  livelihood  for  these  mil- 
lions back  on  the  farms  and  in  small 
towns  where  the  values  which  made 
America  great  still  flourish  and  are 
respected. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  pro- 
vide the  legislation  which  can  restore 
conditions  for  a  good  livelihood  to  the 
rural  areas.  Farm-oriented  Congressmen 
and  Senators  are  now  fewer  in  number. 
The  cities  and  their  problems  command 
the  attention  of  most  Members.  How- 
ever, at  long  last,  we  are  close  to  final 
enactment  of  a  rural  development  bill 
which  can  make  a  difference  between 
today's  rural  problems  and  tomorrow's 
rural  promise.  The  bill  which  we  need  is 
now  before  the  House  for  agreement  on 
the  conference  report.  This  bill  will  pro- 
vide through  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
the  Agriculture  Extension  Service,  all 
tried  and  tested  agencies,  for  new  pro- 
grams of  development  which  can  mean 
the  full  rehabilitation  of  rural  America. 
It  will  help  to  assure  the  better  living 
conditions  which  are  needed  and  the 
means  by  which  to  achieve  them.  These 
will  not  be  handouts.  The  bill  will  offer 
programs  to  help  people  help  themselves. 
It  will  offer  all  that  really  is  required  ex- 
cept initiative  and  a  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  its  provisions. 

In  this  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide 
leadership  and  coordination  within  the 
executive  branch  and  to  assume  respon- 
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slbility  for  coordinating  a  nationwide 
rural  development  program.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  nearly  every  major  farm  or- 
ganization supports  this  bill  and  the  con- 
ference report.  They  know  that  a  need 
exists.  We  must  accept  the  responsibility 
for  meeting  the  great  problem  of  rural 
revitalizatlon  in  a  dynamic  and  effective 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consvune  to  my  neighbor, 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana    (Mi-. 

Passman).  ,    ,      , 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  a 
member  of  the  committee  (Mr.  Kyl)  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would 
like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  oues- 
tion  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Prick)  relative  to  the  anti-piracy 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  Because  the 
law  being  amended  is  a  little  different  in 
the  Senate  version  than  the  House,  it 
could  be  a  nongermane  amendment  un- 
der a  strict  legal  interpretation  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  said. 

However,  both  Houses  have  provisions 
of  this  nature  in  their  bills. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  this  pro- 
vision is  not  something  new  or  revolu- 
tionary. It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  closely 
akin  if  not  exactly  the  same  of  that  lan- 
guage used  in  the  economic  development 
administration  langviage.  which  I  think 
has  served  a  good  purpose. 

For  that  reason,  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  would  have  serious  disagree- 
ment with  the  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  To  respond  to 
the  gentleman— the  only  difference  I  see 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  imder  these 
other  provisions  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority over  the  Secretary  of  Agricultvure 
in  this  matter  and  imder  this  bill,  sec- 
tion 3.  ... 
Mr.  KYL.  Someone  has  to  have  this 
authority  and  the  expertise  to  admin- 
ister.  The   Department   of   Agriculture 
would  have  to  hire  an  entirely  new  bu- 
reau within  its  Department  if  it  were  to 
police  this  prDpositlon.  They  do  not,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  expertise. 
While  both  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  I  may  have  preferred  some  different 
provision,  I  think  this  one  is  adequate. 
I  do  not  anticipate  the  farmers  or  the 
small  towns  or  anyone  else  are  going  to 
have  a  problem  with  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  In  response,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  the  TVA  does  not 
like  to  have  labor  looking  over  its 
shoulder— and  other  agencies  do  not 
have  labor  looking  over  their  shoulder 
telling  them  what  to  do  as  provided  for 
in  this  bill.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  realizes  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a 
whole  lot  of  people  looking  over  their 
shoulder  at  all  times.  This  is  not  a  new 
departure  in  that  respect  at  all. 

Mr.   ZWACH.   Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  the  tre- 
mendous input  and  the  effort  during 


these  past  months  that  he  has  put  into 
this  rural  development  bill  and  for  the 
position  that  he  took  here  today  in  sup- 
port of  it,  which  assures  us  of  legisla- 

I  want  you  to  know,  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Kyl)  that  I  feel  you  have  made  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  to  countryside 
America  and  to  America. 

Mr  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.   THONE.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  second  what  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  said.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)   should  be 
complimented  and  his  leadership  should 
be  acknowledged  in  the  revitalizatlon  of 
rural  America.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
really  a  fine  bUl.  It  will  help  both  rural 
and  urban  America.  It  should  get  a  sound 
endorsement  from  the  House  here  this 
afternoon. 
Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Referring  to  the  remarks  which  were 
made  by  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  his  first  com- 
plaint was  the  amount  of  money  which 
was  expended  In  this  blU.  I  think  that  I 
should  remind  the  House  again  that  the 
amount  authorized  in  this  bill  is  lower 
than  that  which  was  provided  originally 
in  the  House  bill  or  in  the  Senate  bill. 
The  bill   did  pass  by  a  voice  vote  in  the 
House  by  a  wide  majority,  and  it  also 
passed  the  other  body. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  believe  you  will 
admit  that  it  is  a  $400  million  bill  that 
is  not  budgeted;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  have  to  tell  the 
gentleman  I  think  probably  he  errs  a 
little  on  the  conservative  side.  I  believe 
there  is  more  money  than  that  involved 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  apologize  for  eriing 
on  the  conservative  side. 
Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  go  a  little  further  in  this 
dollars-and-cents  business.  I  do  not  want 
to  mislead  anybody  here  into  thinking 
that  all  of  this  money  is  going  to  be 
available,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  knows,  as  I  do,  that  we 
haveadtappropriated  up  to  the  amounts 
that  have  been  previously  authorized.  I 
hope  that  by  getting  an  overwhelmmg 
vote  in  favor  of  this  conference  report 
we  can  stimulate  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  other  agencies  of 
the  departments  downtown,  to  go  along 
with  a  full  funding,  because  actually  we 
have  been  somewhat  dishonest  with  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas  to  this  point. 
Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean. 

We  set  up  an  office  for  Riural  Conser- 
vation and  Development.  That  depart- 
ment has  no  money. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KYL.  That  Department  has  had 
no  money,  has  a  few  advisers  sitting 
down  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  can  do  nothing  except  say:  "We 


are  interested  in  your  projects;  we  would 
like  to  help  you;  but  we  do  not  have 
any  money." 

Then  we  now  give  that  Department  the 
funds  it  needs  to  operate  effectively.  We 
made  a  promise.  Now  we  are  helping  to 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  the  peopie. 
and  I  think  that  this,  rather  than  being 
something  for  which  we  should  be  criti- 
cized, is  something  for  which  we  should 
be  given  credit. 

While  I  am  on  that  point,  let  us  turn 
to  this  business  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. This  is  a  specious  argument,  unless 
the  Congress  wants  to  place  an  absolute 
limit  on  the  persormel  employed  by  the 
Department.  Since  we  did  not  have  the 
ability  to  create  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  what  did  we 
do'>  We  hired  an  additional  Deputy  Un- 
der Secretary  to  do  the  same  work.  You 
are  going  to  have  this  person  employed 
in  that  Department  and  at  a  high  level 
of  salary  for  a  competent  person, 
whether  you  have  the  additional  office  or 
whether  you  call  it  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
ary,  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  interested  in  agriculture,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  points  that  he  has  made.  I 
note  since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  deal- 
ing with  agriculture  it  is  well  for  all  of 
us  in  Congress  to  point  out  that  we  can 
all  Join  in  hoping  that  an  appreciation 
of  rural  areas  will  be  recognized 
throughout  the  country. 

I  point  out  that  at  this  time  some  $58 
million  is  frozen  on  rural  grants  for 
water  and  sewage.  $170  million  were 
frozen  on  REA  systems  last  year,  and  so 
it  goes  down  the  line.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  have  an  appreciation  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  be- 
cause existing  programs  have  been  less 
than  half  funded,  and  in  some  instances 
just  simply  because  they  will  not  release 
some  money. 

I  hope  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
passes  this  bUl  overwhelmingly  will  cause 
an  appreciation  in  our  country  so  that 
we  can  get  the  rural  areas  developed  to 
the  maximum  and  thereby  relieve  the 
pressure  on  our  cities,  and  I  know  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  is  active  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  out  this  matter.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  taking  care  of  the  economics  in  the 
rural  areas  will  in  the  future  help  to 
cure  the  problems  which  have  become 
urban  problems. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
also  spoke  about  this  new  college  con- 
centration on  research  of  the  small  farm 
activity.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money 
in  the  past  on  how  to  produce.  We  have 
spent  some  dollars  on  distribution,  but 
we  have  not  given  adequate  attention  to 
other  factors.  We  have  not  given  enough 
attention  to  the  small  farmer,  particu- 
larly in  management  aspects.  This  is  the 
point  at  which  the  small  farm  becomes 
efficient  or  inefficient.  There  are  a  host 
of  other  factors  which  certainly  cry  for 
some  assistance  in  agricultural  research 
for  the  small  operator. 
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I  want  to  add  one  further  word.  This 
program  with  all  its  expenditures,  if  au- 
thorized and  appropriated,  will  not  an- 
swer the  questions  of  rural  area  eco- 
nomic development  if  we  continue  to 
consider  that  each  project  is  an  end 
in  itself.  This  bill  provides  planning 
money  very  wisely  so  that  each  particu- 
lar project  becomes  part  of  a  develop- 
mental process,  and  if  in  rmal  areas  we 
can  begin  thinking  in  terms  of  processes 
rather  than  projects  we  can  find  mean- 
ingful answers  to  development. 

The  thing  I  like  most  about  this  bill 
is  that  it  does  offer  project  plarming 
opportimities  providing  for  a  continuous 
growth,  and  it  also  anticipates  the  par- 
ticipation of  people  in  this  process. 

Rural  development  must  be  considered 
as  a  continuing  process.  This  bill  does 
not  simply  attempt  to  make  life  a  little 
better  or  a  htUe  easier.  It  is  designed  to 
produce  iobs,  to  build  rural  area  income, 
to  provide  opportunity  for  a  sound  eco- 
nomic base.  It  is  designed  to  stop  outmi- 
gration  of  population.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It 
provides  great  assistance  if  we  will  use 
it  wisely. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  want  to  see  a  Secretary  of  Labor  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  a  man  who  Is  very  learned 
in  this  area,  on  such  things  as  farm 
operating  loans,  which  is  an  amendment 
in  this  bill  and  which  in  this  bill  is  raised 
from  $30,000  to  $65,000.  I  think  this  is  a 
step  which  would  help  a  person  have  a 
more  rounded  operation  and  help  to  keep 
our  people  at  their  jobs  on  the  farms 
where  we  can  provide  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunities and  advantages  to  keep  these 
people  in  rural  America.  I  think  this  bill 
is  a  great  step  forward.  I  am  certainly 
for  it,  as  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  contribution  he  made  toward  this 
bill  and  I  thank  him  for  the  part  he 
played  in  developing  this  bill. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall). 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  H.R.  12931,  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972. 

We  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges facing  the  United  States  today  is 
the  revitalization  of  rural  America.  The 
legislation  under  consideration  today, 
tf  enacted  into  law,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  that  challenge  with  a 
major  program  designed  to  bolster  the 
Nation's  rural  economy  and  improve  liv- 
ing conditions  in  rtiral  American  com- 
munities. 

The  need  for  a  new,  vigorous,  and  com- 
prehensive program  to  stimulate  rural 
America  and  stem  the  tide  of  migration 
to  the  already  conjested  cities,  was  clear- 
ly demonstrated  during  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Agriculture  Committees 
of  both  Houses.  The  House  Agriculture 
Committee  responded  with  positive  ac- 
tion to  report  H.R.  12931  in  the  House. 


The  bill  was  approved  on  February  23. 
Approval  by  the  Senate  of  an  amended 
version  occurred  on  April  20. 

I  have  particular  interest  in  this  leg- 
islation as  I  have  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resenting the  citizens  of  the  15th  Dis- 
trict in  California,  which  Is  located  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  abundantly 
rich  agricultural  regions  in  the  world. 
The  counties  which  make  up  the  15th 
District — San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  and 
part  of  Merced — produce  a  cornucopia  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  grains,  meats, 
and  daii-y  products  in  such  variety  and 
abundance  found  in  few  areas  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

Even  with  great  abundance,  problems 
do  exist,  and  the  Rural  Development  Act 
will  provide  the  means  to  meet  many  of 
them.  The  legislation  before  us  would 
provide  a  new  vista  for  our  agricultural 
community — namely,  more  widely  open- 
ing the  Federal  farm  credit  and  assist- 
ance door  to  many  existing  and  poten- 
tial rural  cooperatives,  which  heretofore 
have  been  excluded  from  these  credit 
and  assistance  programs. 

During  my  service  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  maintained  a  close  and  working  re- 
lationship with  all  segments  of  the  agri- 
business commimity  in  the  15th  District, 
from  the  small  farmer  to  the  large  proc- 
essing firms. 

Credit,  wisely  used,  is  an  important 
tool  for  new  development  and  continued 
progress  for  the  agricultural  community. 
Another  tool  Is  organization.  Not  too 
long  ago  a  group  of  apricot  growers  in 
the  15th  District  organized  to  form  a  co- 
operative to  process  and  market  their 
product.  They  contacted  me  to  Inquire 
about  the  possibility  of  securing  Federal 
loan  assistance  to  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  cooperative.  We  ex- 
plored all  avenues  of  aid.  including  those 
offered  by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Farmers  Cooperative  Service,  and  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks. 

All  doors  were  closed  to  existing  credit 
programs.  The  new  cooperative  did  not 
qualify  for  programs  providing  loan  as- 
sistance to  more  substantial  ventures, 
nor  did  it  qualify  for  Office  of  Economic 
Opportimity  programs  for  low-income 
persons  who  organize  cooperatives  and 
need  assistance.  In  short,  the  members 
of  the  cooperative  found  themselves  in  a 
credit  limbo — neither  substantial  enough 
nor  poor  enough  to  qualify  for  Federal 
assistance. 

It  became  apparent  that  other  such 
cooperative  ventures  across  the  country 
with  a  great  potential  for  success  simply 
could  not  receive  needed  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

The  Federal  Government  long  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  extending 
credit,  loan  guarantees,  and  grant  assist- 
ance to  many  elements  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  and  has  considered 
agricultural  cooperatives  as  a  corner- 
stone of  progress  within  the  economic 
community  of  the  Nation. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind, 
last  year,  I  introduced  H.R.  8800.  which 
would  ameiKl  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  au- 
thorize loans  and  grants  to  certain  co- 


operatives serving  farmers  and  rural 
residents,  which  had  been  excluded  from 
existing  farm  credit  and  assistance  pro- 
gr£uns. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Chairman  Poage  and 
of  the  committee's  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee,  invited  testimony  on  H.R. 
8800  as  it  was  conducting  hearings  to  ex- 
plore new  methods  to  improve  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation's  agricultural  and 
rural  resources. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  present  testi- 
mony in  support  of  H.R.  8800  and  I  was 
heartened  by  the  inclusion  of  provisions 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  that  bill  within 
H.R.  12931.  Similar  language  was  includ- 
ed in  the  Senate's  version  of  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
conferees  have  retained  them  in  the  re- 
port under  consideration  by  the  Members 
today.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hoeton)  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
intention  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  conference  report.  The  motion  wHl 
also  have  instructions  to  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  to  strike  out 
sections  603  and  604. 

I  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  ex- 
plain that  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  reported  out  HJl.  6962, 
which  is  a  bill  to  create  a  Department 
of  Community  Development.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  time  to  debate  the 
merits  of  that  bill,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  there  will  be  some  degree  of 
conflict  between  these  bills. 

The  organizational  provisions  con- 
tained in  sections  603  and  604  granting 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  govem- 
mentwide  authority  for  all  rural  devel- 
opment programs  are  appealing  theoreti- 
cally, but  they  will  not  work. 

The  conference  report  divides  the 
coimtry  into  two  parts,  one-third  which 
is  rural  and  two-thirds  which  is  urban. 
This  would  further  aggravate  the  con- 
flicts we  have  seen  between  programs  for 
urban  and  rural  America.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  gmerate  balanced,  rational 
growth  for  our  communities  which  we  all 
realize  is  needed.  Let  me  quote  the  dis- 
tinguished Democratic  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  Warren  Heames,  who 
testified  before  the  Govenunent  Opera- 
tions Committee  in  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Development 
and  against  the  type  of  proposal  sug- 
gested in  this  conference  report: 

As  I  leave  oflSce.  the  greatest  disappoint- 
ment that  I  have  had  Is  the  continual  use 
of  the  words  urban-rural,  every  time  legis- 
lation Is  pending.  Maybe  an  editorial  In  the 
metropolitan  paper  chastises  the  rural  inter- 
ests, and  then  I  wlU  read  an  editorial  from  a 
rural  paper  chastising  urban  Interests,  and 
that  this  Is  an  urban  or  a  rural  problem,  and 
it  Is  not  our  problem.  And  the  difficulty  for 
a  Governor  who  tries  to  administer  to  the 
needs,  in  my  case,  of  almost  5  million  people, 
and  they  are  all  people  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, whether  they  come  from  one  place  or 
the  other.  Is  trying  all  the  time  to  bstfilsh 
those  two  words  from  the  dictionary.  But  as 
far  as  government  is  concerned,  I  wish  I  had 
never  heard  of  the  two  words,  urban  and 
rural,  because  they  have  served  as  a  divisive 
force,  aa  I  have  seen  in  the  State  gocemment 
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Look  closely  at  how  the  coimtry  is  di- 
vided into  urban  and  rural  areas  by  the 
conference  report.  Section  109  of  the 
Rural  Development  Act  amends  section 
3()6(a)  (7)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961  to  de- 
toe  "rural"  and  "rural  area"  as  'any 
area  in  any  city  or  town  which  has  a 
nopulation  not  in  excess  of  10.000  inhab- 
itants" except  for  loans  and  grants  to 
nrivate  enterprise  where  it  means  any 
area  outside  of  any  city  of  50.000  or  more 
and  its  Immediately  adjacent  urbanized 
and  urbanizing  area  with  a  population 
density  of  over  100  persons  per  square 

"lliis  means  that  among  the  cities  and 
towns  qualifying  as  rural  are  such  places 
as  the  posh  artist  colonies  of  SausaUto, 
population  6.158.  and  Tiburon.  6.209  m 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area;  the  wealthy 
main  Une  towns  of  Bryn  Mawr.  5,737  and 
Malvern,  2,583  on  the  outskirts  of  Phila- 
delphia; the  dormitory  suburbs  of  Chi- 
cago, Robblns.  9,641  and  Hometown, 
6  729.  and  the  New  York  suburban  gold 
coast  tovras  of  Bronxville,  6,674  and 
Larchmont  7,203. 

For  other  purposes  of  loans  and  grants 
to  private  enterprise,  the  definition  of 
"rural  area"  in  the  bill  embraces  com- 
munities up  to  50,000  in  population.  In 
three  States  there  are  no  cities  above 
50  000;  in  six  States  there  is  only  one 
city  over  50,000;  and  in  five  States  there 
are  only  two  ciUes  over  50,000.  This 
means  that  in  14  States,  under  the  con- 
ference report,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  have  a  business  loan  fimction 
that  Is  practically  statewide,  and,  of 
course,  he  would  ha\e  similar  responsi- 
bilities in  many  small  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  50  States. 

The  country  cannot  and  should  not  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  urban  and 
one  rural. 

This  conference  report  envisions  a 
single  bureaucracy  for  programs  bene- 
fitting rural  America  solely  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  bureaucracies  for  programs 
benefitting  urban  America  solely  and 
those  which  have  an  impact  on  both 
areas.  It  would  lead  to  a  waste  of  money 
due  to  overlapping  authority  of  duplica- 
tive programs.  We  will  continue  to  firid 
several  agencies  involved  in  projects  in 
one  community  working  at  cross-pur- 
poses. 

This  conference  report  offers  inter- 
departmental coordination  to  take  care 
of  these  problems  of  overlap  and  dupU- 
cation.  But  how  would  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  coordinate  the  Commerce 
Department,  the  Interior  Department, 
HUD.  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  VA,  the  Post  Office,  and  so  forth? 
What  sort  of  authority  would  he  have  to 
set  policies  for  those  programs  outside 
the  Department  of  Agriculture?  Would 
he  dictate  the  terms  of  program  admin- 
istration? We  all  know  he  could  not.  Can 
you  imagine  the  redtape  that  would  re- 
sult if  he  tried. 

This  conference  report  would  only 
heighten  the  confusion  resulting  from 
overlapping  program  authority  among 
the  agencies.  Think  of  the  communities 
which  vrill  have  to  visit  several  different 
agencies  to  find  out  what  assistance  is 
available  for  thek  development.  These 


small  towns  vrill  have  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  applying  to  several  different 
agencies  for  assistance,  all  with  unique 
requiremento  for  their  applications. 
There  will  be  four  different  water  and 
sewer  programs  under  four  different 
agencies  under  this  conference  report. 
You  should  also  consider  that  most  rural 
community  development  schemes  involve 
several  different  programs  under  differ- 
ent agencies  and  these  small  communi- 
ties will  have  to  operate  these  assistance 
programs  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
different  agencies.  This  conference  report 
offer^  only  interdepartmental  coordina- 
tion assistance  to  mayors,  and  we  all 
know  that  is  never  very  effective. 

There  is  still  another  pohit  that  should 
be  made  about  the  effect  of  making  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  responsible  for 
rural  development  as  well  as  assisting 
farmers.  There  are  2  to  3  million  farmers 
in  this  country  facing  immense  problems 
of  adapting  to  new  modes  of  agriculture 
production  and  marketing.  How  much 
time  can  we  expect  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  put  in  on  helping  the  2  to  3 
million  farmers  when  he  is  also  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  of  the  commu- 
nities of  the  80  million  people  living  in 
rural  areas.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  not  have  much  time  for  farmers  if 
he  also  has  to  worry  about  water  and 
sewers,  community  plarming.  community 
facilities,  and  so  forth. 

The  fact  is  that  section  603,  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  responsibility 
for  all  Federal  assistance  to  rural  Amer- 
ica was  added  by  the  other  body  to  the 
rural  revelopment  bill  at  the  markup 
stage  and  was  never  subject  to  hearings. 
It  was  not  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body.  There  was  no  such  provision 
in  the  House  bill.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  not  reviewed  this  grant  of 
authority.  The  issues  raised  are  truly 
compUcated  and  bear  considerable  study. 
The  one  committee  of  the  Congress 
that  has  studied  this  issue  has  reported 
a  bill,  H.R.  6962  to  create  a  Department 
of     Community     Development,     which 
would  organize  rural  community  devel- 
opment programs  in  a  very   different 
manner.    The    Government   Operations 
Committee  in  hearings  that  lasted  for  a 
full  year  and  involved  more  than  a  huri- 
dred  witnesses  was  told  that  the  organi- 
zational scheme  proposed  in  this  con- 
ference report  vdll  not  work  well.  We 
were  told  this  by  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, by  representatives  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  by  high-ranking  officials  in 
previous  Democratic  administration.  We 
heard  from  Governors  and  various  local 
officials  that  rural  community  develop- 
ment programs  should  be  consolidated, 
not  coordinated,  with  other  community 
development  programs.  Three  advisory 
committees  to  the  last  three  Presidents 
have  argued  the  same. 

They  have  all  agreed  that  it  is  wrong 
to  try  to  divide  the  coimtry  into  urban 
and  rural  areas,  and  that  it  is  wrong 
to  rely  on  interdepartmental  coordina- 
tion. 

They  have  all  felt  that  programs  which 
have  similar  goals  and  must  work  to- 
gether should  be  under  common  adminis- 
tration and  not  just  coordinated. 
Only  by  such  a  reorganization  will  we 


be  able  to  avoid  the  waste  resulting  from 
overlapping  and  duplicative  program 
authority  among  agencies. 

Only  by  such  a  reorganization  will  we 
be  able  to  work  toward  effective  and  ef- 
ficient one-stop  service  for  rural  com- 
munities. 

Only  through  such  a  reorganization 
can  we  make  the  Federal  Government 
more  responsive  and  understandable  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  basic  problem,  then,  with  the  or- 
ganizational provisions  of  this  confer- 
ence report  is  that  they  mislead  people 
into  thinking  that  Federal  assistance  for 
rural  development  will  be  taken  care 
of  by  this  bill.  Just  because  we  approve 
the  program  authority  needed  to  meet 
many  of  the  problems  faced  by  rural 
America,  we  have  not  thereby  solved  the 
problems.  We  must  also  concern  ourselves 
with  the  machinery  that  delivers  the  as- 
sistance we  are  voting  on  today.  The 
machinery  proposed  in  this  conference 
report  will  not  do  the  job.  We  must  not 
feel  that  by  placing  this  program  author- 
ity in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we 
are  making  anything  more  than  a  tem- 
porary adjustment.  We  should  rethink 
the    reorganization    of    the    executive 
branch.  We  should  examine  the  studies 
and   recommendations   that  have  been 
made  on  the  problems  and  opportunities 
we  face.  And  if  we  really  feel  that  it  is 
important  to  make  Federal  assistance  to 
rural  America  effective,  efficient,  and  re- 
sponsive, then  we  should  work  toward 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  6962  creating  a 
Department  of  Community  Development. 
I  feel  it  is  very  important  to  delete 
sections  603  and  604  so  that  there  will 
not  be  the  possibiUty  of  any  confiict  with 
H.R.  6962. 

I  urge  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
be  supported. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  it  is  pleaded  today  that  we  should 
recommit  this  bUl  in  order  that  possibly 
there  may  be  no  confiict  between  it  and  a 
bill  which  is  not  yet  even  before  the 
House.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  just  ask- 
ing a  little  too  much  of  us. 

I  do  not  have  any  suggestion  as  to 
how  we  should  vote  on  the  bill  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  am  not 
passing  upon  his  bill  but  it  is  not  before 
us.  It  has  not  come  before  the  House.  It 
has  not  been  voted  on.  It  is  not  the  law. 
It  may  never  become  law. 

This  rural  development  bill  has  pas.sed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  we 
have  tried  to  make  reasonable  provision 
for  the  coordination  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bill  under  the  law  as  it  now 
exists. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  rather  far- 
fetched for  us  to  jeopardize  the  final 
passage  of  this  admittedly  good  legisla- 
tion simply  in  order  to  make  it  fit  in  wUh 
some  legislation  which  may  or  may  not 
ever  come  before  this  House,  much  less 
before  the  other  body. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  not  see  fit  to  vote  for  a  motion  to 
recommit,  which  will  throw  us  back  into 
conference  and  throw  us  back  to  where 
we  will  not  know  whether  we  can  take 
any  action  at  all  this  year,  thus  jeopard- 
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Izing  the  whole  bill.  Is  it  not  a  little  too 
much  to  ask  that  we  take  a  chance  of 
destroying  our  bill  just  in  the  hojpe  that 
the  gentleman  can  make  it  a  little  more 
in  keeping  with  the  legislation  he  hopes 
will  pass  at  some  time  in  the  future? 
When  he  gets  his  bill  on  the  floor  we  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  decide  who  should 
head  up  this  riu-al  development. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  down  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  agree  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor  > . 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12931,  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation 
Is  to  improve  the  living  conditions  and 
employment  opportimities  in  rural 
America.  In  doing  that,  it  of  course  would 
benefit  all  Americans,  for  it  should  curb 
the  flow  of  our  citizens  from  the  farms 
and  small  communities  to  the  Nation's 
large  population  centers.  As  we  all  know, 
a  great  many  of  these  people,  entire 
families  as  well  as  young  people  in  search 
of  employment,  have  gone  into  the  inner 
core  of  our  largest  cities,  a  great  many 
of  them  directly  onto  relief  roles  in  areas 
where  crime  is  rampant. 

So  this  is  not  a  bill  of  interest  only 
to  those  on  the  farms  and  in  the  small 
towns.  In  fact,  it  applies  to  rural  areas 
and  cities  of  up  to  10,000  population — 
and  up  to  50,000  population  in  regard  to 
certain  job-creating  enterprises.  It  there- 
fore can  be  of  direct  benefit  to  some  80 
million  of  the  more  than  205  million 
people  now  living  in  the  United  States. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  amply 
evident. 

The  per  capita  income  in  rural  areas 
is  lower  than  in  our  cities. 

Services  such  as  fire  protection  and 
ambulance  service  are  often  totally  ab- 
sent or  inadequate  in  a  great  many  of  our 
rural  communities. 

Rural  areas  urgently  need  more  water 
and  sewer  systems  to  be  on  a  par  with 
the  lu-ban  areas. 

More  jobs  are  desperately  needed  to 
provide  employment  for  those  who  live 
in  rural  areas. 

I  reiterate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  Amer- 
icans have  a  high  stake  in  rural  develop- 
ment even  though  more  than  70  percent 
of  our  Nations  population  lives  on  2  per- 
cent of  our  land.  The  problems  which 
many  rural  areas  are  now  experiencing 
are  directly  linked  to  those  of  our  cities 
and  suburbs.  A  central  cause  of  chang- 
ing living  patterns  has  been  the  Increas- 
ing mechanization  of  agriculture  and 
other  natural  resource  industries  such 
as  mining  and  lumber.  Fewer  jobs  have 
resulted  in  these  changes.  This  bill 
will  provide  aid  to  small  towns  and  cities 
wanting  to  retain  such  industrial  plants 
as  they  might  already  have,  and  enable 
them  to  bring  new  job-creating  enter- 
prises into  their  areas.  It  enables  them 
to  do  this  through  both  loan  and  grant 
programs  which  will  improve  living 
standards  in  various  ways,  Including  In- 
stsillation  of  modem  water  and  sewage 
facilities. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  the 
conference  report: 

It  provides  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion in  new  grants  and  cost-sharing  au- 
thority. The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loan  authority  for  various  existing 
rural  development  programs  is  greatly 
expanded. 

A  pilot  rural  fii-e  protection  program  is 
authorized  at  a  level  of  $7  million  per 
year. 

A  3-year  program  for  research  on  ways 
and  means  of  improving  standards  of  liv- 
ing is  established,  to  be  carried  out  by 
land  grant  colleges  and  universities. 

A  $50  million  grant  for  assistance  to 
public  bodies  for  financing  facilities  to 
encom-age  industrial  development  is 
authorized. 

The  small  watershed  program  and  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
program  are  expanded  to  include  cost- 
sharing  for  water  quality  management, 
land  utilization,  and  waste  control. 

Municipal  and  industrial  water  supply 
cost-sharing  is  also  authorized. 

Long-term,  10-year,  Great  Plains-type 
of  conservation  contracts  are  authorized 
for  the  REAP  program.  Air  pollution 
abatement  is  also  included  as  an  ap- 
proved REAP  practice. 

The  FHA  farm  .operating  loan  ceiling 
is  increased  from  $35,000  to  $50,000,  and 
these  loans  may  be  insured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  worked  long  and  hard  on  this 
legislation  and  I  hope  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  approved 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  PoAGE,  in  support  of  this  historic 
rural  development  legislation. 

I  am  aware  of  the  crisis  of  the  cities, 
and  I  have  often  voted  with  ray  urban 
colleagues  in  support  of  legislation  to 
cure  that  festering  problem. 

But  now  I  am  asking  for  help  for  my 
people,  the  people  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina countryside. 

Despite  pressure  from  agribusiness  in- 
terests. North  Carolina  is  still  the  home 
of  a  multitude  of  family  farmers.  In  1969, 
for  example,  42,911  North  Carolina  farms 
had  only  between  10  and  49  acres.  Sadly, 
many  of  these  are  just  marginal  farms, 
hanging  on  in  the  face  of  rising  operat- 
ing costs. 

Between  1964  and  1969  the  nimiber  of 
farms  in  my  State  declined  from  148,205 
to  119,386.  The  amount  of  land  being 
farmed  decreased  from  roughly  14  mil- 
lion acres  to  12  million  acres. 

Now  where  are  these  farmers  who  are 
being  displaced  from  farming  in  North 
Carolina  going?  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  tell  you.  They  are  going 
to  Washington,  D.C..  New  York  City,  and 
Philadelphia.  The  last  time  I  checked, 
these  cities  did  not  have  any  real  need 
for  any  significant  population  increases. 
They  cannot  take  care  of  the  people 
they  have  got  now. 

We  have  got  to  provide  some  nonfarm 
employment  in  rural  America  so  that 
these  good  people  do  not  have  to  leave 
their  homes  and  friends  to  find  work,  and 
that  Is  what  this  bill  seeks  to  do. 

But  there  are  more  problems  In  rural 
America  than  on  our  farms.  There  are 


only  2.9  million  farms  remaining  in 
America,  but  31  percent  of  our  total 
population  lives  in  rural  towns  anl  vil- 
lages of  xmder  50,000  population.  These 
people  have  no  big  lobbies  working  for 
them  in  order  to  provide  them  with  the 
help  they  need.  Has  anyone  in  this  cham- 
ber seen  a  well-staffed  coalition  of  rural 
mayors  asking  for  help  lately? 

Yet,  these  towns  and  the  open  country 
of  this  country  have  half  the  poverty  of 
the  Nation,  and  two-thii'ds  of  the  sub- 
standard housing.  The  water  and  sewer 
needs  of  rural  America  amount  to  more 
than  $14  billion. 

Yet,  last  year,  this  Government  could 
only  manage  to  spend  $47  million  for 
these  thousand^  of  small  towns.  Last 
year,  the  DeiJSFLment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  abolished  its  small 
communities  division  over  the  objections 
of  a  consulting  firm  which  HUD  itself  had 
hired.  Rural  people  receive  17  percent 
less  in  per  capita  Federal  assistance  than 
their  urban  cousins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  did  on  February  23 
of  this  year,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
desperately  needed  legislation  so  that 
American  farmers  and  the  jjeople  of  the 
small  towns  can  get  a  more  equitable  re- 
turn on  their  investment  in  America. 
These  are  hard-working  people  who  hon- 
estly want  to  pull  up  their  communities 
by  their  bootstraps.  But  right  now,  few 
of  them  have  any  bootstraps. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972. 

This  is  a  good  bill  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Its  overall  cost  is  $200  million  be- 
low that  of  the  original  House-passed 
bill  and,  like  the  original  bill,  it  provides 
for  a  number  of  excellent  programs. 

It  includes  loans  and  grants  for  water, 
sewer,  and  solid  waste  disposal  projects, 
industrial  parks,  job  development,  and 
housing  in  rural  areas.  It  also  provides 
for  insuring  certain  types  of  development 
loans. 

There  Is  some  feeling  that  the  pro- 
gram should  come  under  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Development.  My 
feeling  is  this:  Such  a  department  may 
well  be  desirable,  but  inevitably  it  would 
be  urban-oriented.  I  say  this  not  to  de- 
plore, but  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Our  urban  areas  have  great  and  real 
needs  which  should  be  met,  but  they  are 
different  from  the  needs  of  niral  areas. 

The  needs  of  rural  areas  can  best  be 
met  within  the  framework  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  that  is  where  I 
shall  vote  to  keep  these  programs. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  and 
enthusiastically  support  legislation 
which  will  improve  rural  life  in  our  Na- 
tion. This  legislation  places  new  em- 
phasis on  the  problems  of  our  rural  sec- 
tions and  the  subsequent  problems  of  its 
citizens.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  provide  leadership  and  coordination 
and  will  assimie  the  responsibility  for  a 
nationwide  rural  development  program. 
The  research  efforts  for  developing  our 
rural  areas  will  be  doubled  and  the  full 
support  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  Federal  agencies  will  be 
available  to  the  nu-al  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  agricultiu-e  is  Important, 
but  this  legislation  addresses  Itself  to  the 
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life  and  basic  elements  of  rural  America. 
I  am  referring  to  the  great  need  for 
water  distribution  systems,  sewerage  and 
waste  disposal  systems,  adequate  hous- 
ine  and  employment  opportunities  near 
or  in  the  rural  areas.  In  this  legislation, 
approximately  $300  million  will  be  a,vail- 
able  for  these  much  needed  projects. 
This  will  enable  the  small  farmer  to  stay 
on  his  land  and  stUl  provide  adequately 
for  his  family.  The  bill  provides  that 
communities  of  under  10,000  will  be  eli- 
gible for  these  rural  development  grants. 
As  demands  for  services  grow  and  towns 
already  taxing  to  the  maximum,  these 
Federal  funds  will  be  a  lifeline  to  many 
sinking  communities. 

Private  nonprofit  groups  and  other 
citizen  groups  in  rural  areas  will  also  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  these  grants  and 
loans.  Most  importantly,  a  rural  devel- 
opment insurance  fund  is  established 
under  this  legislation.  This  fund  will  be 
utUlzed  In  the  guaranteeing  or  insuring 
of  rural  development,  and  it  enables  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  Interest 
subsidies  on  guaranteed  loans  In  the 
same  maimer  that  he  could  on  other  in- 
sured loans.  The  rural  bank  will  be  sig- 
nificant In  the  continued  development  of 
the  rural  areas  through  its  participation 
in  construction  of  housing,  community 
facilities,  water  and  sewerage  lines,  and 
even  cooperative  associations. 

Mr   Speaker,  as  a  farmer  and  being 
from  a  rural  area,  I  can  appreciate  the 
full  impact  of  this  bill.  The  citizens  of 
the    Third    Congressional    District    in 
South  Carolina,  which  is  primarily   a 
rural  area,  are  proud  of  their  heritage 
and  their  accomplishments.  Many  of  n^ 
fellow   farmers  work   in   industry   and 
farm  after  their  8  hour  job,  therefore, 
this  legislaUon  will  greatly  assist  them. 
Our  rural  citizens  are  proud  and  inde- 
pendent, and  they  wish  to  maintain  the 
rural  areas  as  a  great  place  to  work  and 
live— not  be  faced  with  creeping  decay 
affecting  our  urban  areas.  This  legisla- 
tion will  assist  in  that  goal  and  hopeful- 
ly will  curb  the  out-migration  into  the 
urban  areas.  The  rural  area  has  to  re- 
tain the  majority  of  its  citizens  in  order 
to  maintain  the  balance   between  the 
urban  center  and  the  rural  community. 
Rural  development  legislation  will  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  our  people  and  thus 
it  will  better  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr   POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous    question    on    the    conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION  TO  KECOMMrr  OITEKED  BT  M«.  HO«TON 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
moticMi  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am.  in  its  present 
form.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HoHTON  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.B.  12931  to  the  Commit- 
tee oi  Conference  with  the  following  Instruc- 
tions to  the  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the 
CXVIII 1628— Part  20 


House:  atrlke  out  sections  603  and  604,  and 
renumber  subeequent   sections   accordingly. 

The  SPEAICER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  wdered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  339,  nays  36,  not  voting  57. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3861 
YEAS— 339 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Abeug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Anderaon,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
BadUlo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevUl 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
BoUing 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ulcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caflery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
CoUier 


Collins,  lU. 

Colmer 

Oo&able 

Conover 

Conte 

Conyers 

Oorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  VJ. 

DanJelEon 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

DeUumi 

Denholm 

Dennis 

DerwlnAl 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Downing 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

FasceU 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Praser         ^ 

Frelinghxyiwn 

Frenzel   ^ 

Frey 

Puqua 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Graeao 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlflln 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Hal  pern 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 

EChnUdt 
HaiUey 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
HelEtoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hillla 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Liijan 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCollister 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevitt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 


Mahcn 

M&iUiard 

MaUary 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mikva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

MUls.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell 

MizeU 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

NlcboU 

NU 

Obey 

OUars 

O'Konskl 

O'NeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimie 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  Ul. 

Archer 

Belcher 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Celler 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Dd 

CoUlns,  Tex. 

Crane 

Devine 

Dwyer 

Brlenbom 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Broom&eld 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Chlsbolm 
Clay 

Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Dent 
Dom 
Dow- 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Bckhardt 
Edmondson 


Price.  Te«. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pmx^eU 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

RandaU 

Rangel 

B«es 

Beid 

Reuss 

Btegle 

Roberts 

Robineon,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Boybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Say lor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Se  bell  us 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staggers 
NATS— 36 
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Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Siratlon 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Srmington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague-  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thcne 
Tieman 
UdaU 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vigor!  to 
Waggonner 
Waldle 
Wamplcr 
Ware 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
White 

Whltehurst 

WTiltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young.  FU. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwadi 


GoodUng 
Gross 
Hall 

Hicks,  Wash. 
Holifield 
Horton 
KuykendaU 
Long,  Md. 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Moss 
Pelly 
Peyser 
NOT  VOTINCj — 67 


Rhodes 

Rousselot 

Schmitz 

Schneebell 

Smith,  Calif. 

Vanik 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wydler 


Evins,  Tenn. 

riynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fulton 
Gallflanakls 
GeUa^her 
Uagan 
Hays 
Hubert 
Hutchinson 
Kluc?ynskl 
Landrum 
Long,  La. 
McClure 
McCormack 
McDonald, 

Mich. 


McEwen 

McMillan 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

MB\Tie 

Morgan 

Nedzl 

Podell 

Puc'nskl 

Rarick 

Roonej-,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Spence 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Teag-Je.  Calif. 
Wolff 
Wricht 
Yates 
Yatron 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  followmg 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Duncan  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Mayne. 
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Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Pucinski. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Gallfianakls. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  DANIELSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  GROSS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


propriations  Act,  1973,  and  conference 
report  on  H.R.  12350,  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  amendments.  Also  H.R.  14146, 
coastal  zone  management,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  15093,  conference  report  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  appro- 
priations, 1973;  H.R.  15417,  conference 
report  on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations.  1973;  and  H.R. 
15989,  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy — ^Export  Administration  Exten- 
sion Act,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later,  and  may  I  say 
that  we  have  agreed  earlier  in  the  year 
that  there  would  be  Friday  sessions 
through  imtil  the  time  we  recess  in  the 
event  that  Friday  sessions  are  needed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  inquire  of 
the  dlstingaiished  acting  majority  leader, 
can  you  give  us  the  program  for  next 
week? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  July  31  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday  there  will  be  suspensions 
with  five  bills:  H.R.  5741,  transfer  siu:- 
plus  Liberty  ships  to  States  for  use  in 
conservation  programs;  H.R.  11300,  in- 
crease Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance 
available  for  high-powered  vessels;  H.R. 
13804.  to  print  proceedings  of  the  Ital- 
ian-American War  Veterans;  S.  2227,  to 
designate  the  library  of  the  highest  ap- 
pellate court  in  each  State  as  a  depos- 
itory library;  and  S.  3463,  to  provide  the 
Congressional  Record  to  libraries  of  cer- 
tain U.S.  courts. 

On  Tuesday  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called  and  the  following  two  bills: 
H.R.  15474,  Cooley's  anemia  assistance, 
imder  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; and  Multiple  Sclerosis  Commission, 
also  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate. 

On  Wednesday  conference  report  on 
H.R.  15418,  Department  of  Interior  Ap- 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
JULY  31 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


busing  of  students  and  to  preserve  our  neigh- 
borhood school  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  antibusing  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Congress. 
One  bill — House  Joint  Resolution  620 — 
was  introduced  on  May  6,  1971,  and  calls 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pre- 
vent the  busing  of  children  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  and  to  preserve  the 
neighborhood  school  concept.  Five 
months  went  by  with  no  action  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  My  Oklahoma  col- 
league, Mr.  Steed,  then  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  610 — 163  of  us  signed 
this  petition — to  discharge  the  Judiciary 
Committee  from  further  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  620  and  bring 
said  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration. 

Ten  additional  months  have  now 
elapsed  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  is  dragging  its  feet  and 
intends  no  action  on  this  bill. 

Congress  will  adjourn  soon  and  it  is 
imperative  that  we  take  decisive,  clear- 
cut  action  on  this  issue.  A  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  the  most  definitive 
action  possible.  Time  is  running  out.  I 
urge  the  Rules  Committee  to  discharge 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  bring 
House  Joint  Resolution  620  directly  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  possibly  the  most 
important  issue  before  the  country  to- 
day, affecting  as  it  does  the  very  lives 
and  welfare  of  our  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions, our  children.  This  Congress 
should  not  adjourn  without  taking  action 
on  this  matter.  It  should  be  settled  and 
not  left  as  a  political  football  to  be 
kicked  aroimd  in  this  election  year. 


ANTIBUSING  BILLS 

(Mr.  JARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1970.  I  presented  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  telegram  signed  by 
more  than  10,000  Oklahoma  City  con- 
stituents uiging  Congress  to  fight  "forced 
busing  and  changing  of  school  bound- 
aries to  achieve  racial  balance."  I  made 
the  following  statement  to  the  House: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  Floor  today  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  a  very  unfortunate  situation  In 
my  home  city — the  school  busing  situation 
that  exists  as  a  result  of  a  Federal  Court 
Decision.  Many  families  in  Oklahoma  City 
have  felt  the  disruptive  Impact  of  the  busing 
problem.  Students  are  being  denied  the 
basic  American  right  to  attend  the  schools 
closest  to  their  homes  and  are  being  forced 
against  their  will  to  attend  schools  more 
distant.  This  Is  a  tragic  situation  in  the  land 
of  the  free.  The  right  to  Freedom  from  Force 
Is  as  Important  as  Freedom  of  Speech. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  Introducing  an 
anti-busing  bill.  I  urge  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  hold  immediate  hear- 
ings on  this  bUl  to  the  end  that  Congress 
pass  legislation  to  protect  families  from  the 


PROPOSED  USE  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
TV  FOR  SAFE  DRIVING  TECH- 
NIQUES 

(Mr.  ZION  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  2, 
1972,  I  cosponsored  H.R.  13538,  the 
Omnibus  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1972,  a 
bill  Introduced  by  Congressman  Harsha. 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  omnibus  bill  is  a  provision  authoriz- 
ing a  study  of  how  television  can  best  be 
used  to  help  educate  the  American  driv- 
ing public  to  safe  driving  techniques  in 
order  to  reduce  the  tragic  toll  of  deaths 
and  injuries  on  the  Nation's  highways. 

At  our  hearings,  Mr.  Arch  Lustberg,  the 
New  York  television  producer,  submitted 
a  challenging  and  thought-provoking 
statement  illustrating  some  of  the  pos- 
sibilities that  full  utUization  of  TV  offers 
in  the  field  of  driver  education.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is  worth 
noting  that  since  Mr.  Lustberg's  appear- 
ance before  our  committee,  he  and  his 
family  were  involved  in  a  serious  trafiBc 
mishap.  A  young  man  ran  a  red  light  and 
crashed  into  their  vehicle.  Mrs.  Jean  Ann 
Lustberg,  the  producer's  wife,  was  seri- 
ously injured  and  on  the  critical  list  in 
the  hospital  where  she  was  treated  for 
almost  2  weeks. 
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I  wonder  would  that  young  man  have 
run  that  light  had  he  had  the  benefit  of 
the  type  of  TV  exposure  to  proper  driving 
techniques  that  Mr.  Lustberg  advocates 
in  his  statement  which  follows : 

SlATEMKNT    OF    ARCH    LUSTBERC 

My  name  is  Arch  Lustberg.  I  am  submitting 
this  statement  In  support  of  what  I  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  moet  significant  provisions 
of  the  Omnibus  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1972. 

Aside  from  being  a  citizen  vitally  interested 
in  highway  safety  and  driver  education,  I 
am  also  a  former  teacher  of  drama  at  Catho- 
lic University  to  Washington.  Currently,  I  am 
a  producer  In  New  York  and  am  active  In 
all  media  forms,  including  television. 

My  commercial  messages  and  shows  for  the 
Volimteers  in  Service  to  America  have  been 
carried  on  more  than  2,000  stations  around 
the  country.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, for  whom  these  films  were  produced, 
considered  these  messages  a  singularly  suc- 
cessful advertising  canyjaign. 

I  was  associated  with  the  production  of  the 
award  winning  "Saga  of  Western  Man"  series 
on  TV.  In  addition,  my  production  of  "Gal- 
lant Men"  by  the  late  Senator  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen.  won  the  recording  industry's  highest 
award — the  Grammy. 

The  substantive  remarks  that  follow  are 
made  and  should  be  considered  with  this 
background  in  mind. 

The  potential  of  television,  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  American  people.  Is  very  great. 
That  potential  exists  in  politics.  It  exists  in 
the  academic  area,  as  well  as  in  countless 
other  spheres. 

But  one  of  television's  greatest  areas  of 
promise,  in  my  Judgment,  is  in  the  field  of 
driver  education.  At  present,  however,  prac- 
tically nothing  has  been  done  to  exploit  this 
potential. 

In  order  to  tap  it,  we  must  have  a  firm 
understanding  of  what  can  be  done  through 
the  television  media  and  wliat  cannot  be 
done.  Let  me  cite  an  example  of  what  I  mean 
In  the  field  of  politics:  Media  specialists  now 
agree  that  political  messages  60  seconds  and 
under  in  length,  do  not  educate  people.  They 
alert  them.  They  alarm  them.  They  make 
them  name  and  face  conscious.  But  they  do 
not  teach  them  anythmg.  The  experts  sug- 
gest that  politically  they  are  used  more  for 
defense  than  anirthing  else.  By  that  I  mean, 
when  one  side  uses  them,  the  other  is  forced 
to  respond  in  kind.  And,  since  in  politics  as 
elsewhere,  the  best  defense  is  offense,  both 
sides  end  up  protecting  themselves  through 
spot  announcements. 

You  will  recall  a  few  years  ago  that  It  was 
the  60  second  and  under  type  of  message  that 
was  used  to  alert  the  American  people  to  the 
danger  of  smoking  cigarettes.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  air  waves  were  flooded  with  dire  and.  let 
me  add,  true  messages  of  the  horrible  con- 
sequences likely  to  flow  from  smoking. 

What  was  the  result  of  such  media  con- 
centration? A  modest  dip,  at  best,  in  the 
number  of  smokers  nationwide. 

For  a  TV  message  to  have  an  educational 
impact,  it  mtist  be  over  a  minute  in  length. 
There  must  be  time  for  the  viewer  to  settle 
In.  concentrate,  absorb,  and  mull  over  the 
message  presented.  In  my  judgment,  the  ideal 
TV  teaching  slot  is  around  five  minutes  In 
duration. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  specific  subject  I 
want  to  discuss  with  you  today.  If  we  are  to 
realize  the  great  poteiitlal  of  TV  for  teaching 
Americans  to  be  better,  safer  drivers,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  that  the  messages  we 
seek  to  impart  to  the  American  people  are 
of  five  minutes  duration  or  more. 

This  is  true  whether  we  are  trying  to  teach 
defensive  driving  techniques,  how  to  enter 
a  freeway,  how  to  make  emergency  repairs 
on  a  stalled  vehicle,  ot  any  other  similar  sub- 
ject of  TKal  concern  to  the  driving  public. 
The  average  driver  has  never  been  taught 


these  things.  At  the  present  time,  even  our 
best  slmulatorfcfall  short  of  imparting  them. 
Nor  are  driving  regulations  cast  In  such  a  way 
as  to  require  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  these   concepts. 

Only  television  possesses  the  potential  of 
bringing  them,  visually  and  verbaJly  home  to 
the  driving  public.  But.  as  we  all  know,  at 
present,  this  Is  only  a  potential.  Even  if  a 
series  of  top  quality,  high  content  messages 
were  presently  available,  there  Is  no  way  to 
have  them  shown  to  the  American  viewing 
public. 

To  be  sure,  from  time  to  time  public  serv- 
ice messages  of  this  type  are  televised  at  odd 
hours  or  on  off-beat  channels.  But  if  we  are 
serious  about  edticatlng  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  driving  public,  we  must  target 
our  efforts,  not  at  off-beat  times,  but  in 
prime  TV  time  slots. 
How  can  this  be  done? 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  a  programming 
pattern  of  five  minute  segments,  simultane- 
ously broadcast  on  all  TV  channels  through- 
out the  Nation. 

This  would  make  captive  audiences  of  the 
American  viewing  public.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  avoid  the  message  by  switching  to 
another  channel.  Yet,  a  five  minute  sequence 
is  not  really  long  enough  In  duration  to 
either  offend  them  or  to  Interrupt  their  TV 
watching.  In  fact,  the  time  could  probably 
be  provided  by  reshuffling  of  public  service 
aiuiouncements  which  are  already  being 
shown  on  prime  time  in  the  evening  and 
concentrating  them  in  a  single  continuous 
segment. 

Progamming  problems  might,  at  first 
blush,  appear  to  pose  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
networks.  But  given  a  season's  notice  in  ad- 
vance of  such  scheduling,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  such  problems  could  be  easily  overcome. 
If  the  air  waves  truly  belong  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  is  so  frequently  asserted,  I  see  no  rea- 
son barring  an  educational  effort  of  this 
type.  And  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  would 
be  well  worth  the  Investment  of  time  and 
talent.  I  dont  have  to  tell  you  that  55,000 
deaths  occur  each  year  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways, or  that  2  million  people  are  Injured. 
Only  recently,  "Fortune  Magazine"  reported 
that  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration has  estimated  that  the  overall 
economic  Impact  of  this  carnage  comes  to 
over  $40  billion  each  year. 

Think  of  what  It  would  mean  if  we  could 
significantly  reduce  this  frightening  toll! 

Think  of  the  potential  for  alerting  and  in- 
volving the  American  public  with  the  kind 
of  TV  programming  I  have  outlined! 

Think  of  the  tremendous  satisfaction  that 
would  accrue  to  everyone  Involved  in  such  a 
life-saving  enterprise! 

Personally.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could 
reasonably  expect  such  an  educational  effort 
to  reduce  the  highway  toll  significantly.  If, 
for  example.  It  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
accident-injury  toll  by  a  mere  10%,  we  would 
end  up  preventing  5,000  deaths  and  100,000 
injuries.  What  is  more,  we  would  save  at  least 
several  billion  dollars  annually. 

What  would  such  a  program  cost?  Section 
8  of  the  Omnibus  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1972 
provides  what  I  believe  to  be  an  adequate, 
but  reasonable,  authorization.  Subsection  (a) 
authorizes  a  study  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  types  of  concepts  I  have  outlined  to 
you  here  today  are  valid  and,  if  they  are,  to 
explore  ways  and  means  of  implementing 
them.  One  million  dollars  Is  provided  to  fund 
such  a  study,  an  amoiint  I  think  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  and  extremely  modest  for 
the  benefits  which  will  likely  result. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  prepare  highway  safety  pilot  tele- 
vision films  of  varying  length,  up  to,  and 
Including,  five  minutes,  for  distribution  to 
the  television  media.  These  messages  could 
also  be  made  available  to  schools,  sen-ice 
clubs  and  other  agencies  and  groups  inter- 
ested in  promoting  highway  safety. 


Thus,  we  are  talking  here  about  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  mere  (5  million  to  explore  and 
Implement  the  use  of  a  medium  which  oould 
conceivably  enlist  the  American  driving  pub- 
lic In  a  safety  crusade  which  could  have  the 
long-range  effect  of  significantly  reducing 
accidents  and  injuries  on  the  Nation's  high- 
ways. 

In  my  Judgment,  you  could  not  make  a 
more  worthwhile  Investment  of  public  funds. 
Nor,  as  legislators,  can  you  afford  to  authorize 
less. 


A  $250-BILLION  SPENDING   LIMIT 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  to  place  an  absolute  ceil- 
ing of  $250  billion  on  Government  spend- 
ing in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  is  the  Umlt  the  President  re- 
quested in  his  very  forceful  and  convinc- 
ing message  yesterday. 

I  am  honored  to  be  joined  in  this  effort 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, by  many  minority  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kmr- 
kendall). 

The  President's  message  yesterday  was 
the  second  recent  warning  the  House  has 
received  on  the  consequences  of  reckless 
appropriations  above  and  beyond  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  to  pay.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee,  made  an  excellent 
presentation  on  this  subject  on  July  19 
when  he  pointed  out  that  the  House  and 
Senate  in  appropriations  and  legisla- 
tion this  year  have  already  recommended 
spending  $15,770,436,000  above  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  estimate. 

Like  the  President  yesterday,  the  chair- 
man pointed  out  that  spending  proposals 
of  this  order  guarantee  additional  infla- 
tion and  threaten  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  President's  message  stated  a  truth 
that  I  have  repeated  dozens  of  times  on 
this  floor  and  in  our  committee,  when  he 
said: 

At  fault  Is  the  hoary  and  traditional  pro- 
cedure of  the  Congress,  which  now  permits 
action  on  the  various  spending  programs  as 
if  they  were  unrelated  and  independent  ac- 
tions. What  we  should  have — and  what  I 
again  seek  today — Is  that  an  annual  spend- 
ing celling  be  set  firFt,  and  that  Individual 
program  allocations  then  be  tailored  to  that 
ceiling.  This  is  the  anti-Inflationary  method 
I  use  in  designing  tlie  Federal  budget. 

The  present  congressional  system  of 
independent,  unrelated  actions  on  vari- 
ous spending  programs  means  that  the 
Congress  arrives- at  total  Federal  spend- 
ing in  an  accidental,  haphazard  manner. 
That  is  no  longer  good  enough  procedure 
for  the  American  people,  who  now  realize 
that  their  hard-won  economic  gains 
against  inflation  are  threatened  by  even' 
deficit  spending  bill — no  matter  hovs-  at- 
tractive the  subject  matter  of  that  bill 
might  be.  And  there  are  impressive  gains 
which  I  am  committed  to  help  guard. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  does 
not  have  the  kind  of  coordination  that 
is  needed  to  bring  the  total  of  our  bil's 
Into  line  with   the  total   available   for 
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spending.  And  when  this  House  or  the 
other  body  adds  to  the  sums  recommend- 
ed by  the  committee,  the  possibility  of 
achieving  an  appropriation  total  within 
a  budget  limitation  becomes  impossible. 
It  can  be  done,  however,  if  we  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind,  as  we  act  on  each  bill, 
the  effect  our  action  will  have  on  the 
total  budget. 

A  number  of  bills  are  In  conference 
now.  I  will  not  sign  a  conference  report 
that  exceeds  the  total  budget  request  for 
the  bill.  If  the  budget  request  is  exceeded 
for  some  departments  that  increase 
should  be  offset  by  saving  money  below 
budget  estimates  in  other  departments. 
But  since  this  House  and  the  other  body 
insist  upon  exceeding  the  bulgct  in  al- 
most every  agency  and  department  of 
Government,  to  the  extent  of  several  bil- 
lions in  our  deliberations  to  date,  a  re- 
sponsible Member  has  no  coiu^e  other 
than  to  vote  "no." 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  will  follow  the  same  course. 

His  message  yesterday  announced  that 
he  will  veto  bills  that  provide  excessive 
spending  to  an  extent  that  threatens  the 
Federal  budget. 

One  can  hear  anyplace  in  this  Capitol 
gossip  about  how  the  other  party  Intends 
deliberately  to  Inflate  spending  bills  to 
invite  vetoes  so  that  the  President  will  be 
embarrassed  politically  in  an  election 
year  if  he  vetoes. 

The  President  has  recognized  that  this 
Is  an  election  year  and  that  he  might  be 
subjected  to  criticism  for  the  veto  of 
fimds  to  support  worthy  programs.  In 
his  message  he  states  that  no  matter 
what  the  political  pressures,  he  will  not 
let  reckless  spending  destroy  the  tax 
reductions  we  have  secured  and  the 
hard- won  battle  against  inflation. 

Congress  should  accept  the  same 
responsibility. 

If  the  Congress  refuses  to  act  respon- 
sibly, the  only  recourse  is  to  withhold 
from  spending  some  of  the  fimds  that 
have  been  appropriated  in  excess  of  need 
and  I  warn  you  that  in  so  doing  the  Con- 
gress abdicates  to  some  extent  its  right- 
ful authority  over  the  purse  strings  of  the 
Nation.  Any  legislative  body  that  does 
not  discharge  responsibility  in  the  na- 
tional interest  will  inevitably  see  that 
responsibility  slip  away. 

The  greatest  national  interest — greater 
than  any  desirable  Federal  program  in 
any  of  our  bills — is  continued  progress 
to  overcome  inflation,  to  Increase  real 
wages,  and  provide  general  prosperity. 
Under  the  circumstances  that  prevail, 
the  best  insurance  for  those  goals  is  the 
spending  limit  I  submit  today. 

The  bill  provides  a  ceiling  of  $250  bil- 
Uon.  This  is  $3.7  billion  more  than  the 
spending  estimate  submitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  budget  message.  It  takes  into 
account  unforeseen  expenditures  now 
required  for  black  lung  disease — $1  bil- 
lion— and  the  first  year  of  revenue 
sharing— $2.7  billion. 

The  bill  limits  both  appropriations  and 
lending  authority.  It  further  provides 
that  whenever  the  President  sets  a  ceil- 
ing lower  than  the  appropriation  on  a 
program  for  which  a  distribution  formula 
has  been  established,  that  same  formula 


win  be  used  for  the  distribution  or  alloca- 
tion of  the  amoimt  to  be  spent. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  BELTSVTLLE,  MD., 
AND  ITS  LAND  USE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hogan)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  needless  to 
say.  the  economic  welfare  of  my  constit- 
uents is  one  of  my  primary  concerns. 
Since  many  of  my  constituents  are  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  they 
are  affected  by  reorganizations,  centrali- 
zation, and  decentralization  of  Federal 
agencies.  Accordingly,  I  follow  closely 
the  actions  of  those  agencies  which  in- 
volve my  district. 

One  of  the  largest  employers  in  our 
area  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  agency,  like  many  others,  is  imder 
a  directive  to  reduce  total  employment  by 
up  to  10  percent.  To  carry  out  this  man- 
date, the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
decentralizing  and  reorganizing  some  of 
the  facilities  in  my  district. 

We  have  been  in  close  touch  with  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  num- 
bers and  grades  of  the  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  Maryland  do  not  appreciably 
change.  The  following  table  illustrates: 

NUMBERS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  EMPLOYEES 
IN  PRINCE  GEORGES  COUNTY 


Jan. 

1,  1972 

June  30, 1972 

Beltsville 

Collese  Park 

2,468 

93 

1.273 

2,417 
105 

Hyatlsville 

1.910 

ToUl 

3,834 

4.432 

In  other  words,  while  the  number  of 
positions  at  Beltsville  is  being  reduced  by 
51,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  649  at 
Hyattsville  and  College  Park. 

As  to  the  51  fewer  Beltsville  positions 
with  the  Department  of  AgriciUture, 
this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  501  em- 
ployees who  will  work  on  the  Beltsville 
property  for  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center. 

A  review  of  the  land  use  of  Beltsville 
is  being  made  by  the  President's  Property 
Review  Board.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  unused  land  may  be  declared  surplus. 
I  have  urged  that  most  of  this  land  be 
made  available  for  parks  and  recreation. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  urged  that  14  ex- 
cess acres  of  the  Beltsville  Agricultural 
Center  be  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Greenbelt  for  park  use,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  to  give  the  land  to 
Greenbelt  under  the  President's  legacy 
of  parks  program. 

After  much  correspondence  and  many 
talks  with  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  I  am  assured  that  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  the  personnel  and  impor- 
tance of  Beltsville  will  not  be  down- 
graded. Instead  there  should  be  new  ac- 
tivities and  favorable  moves  such  as  the 
transfer  from  Washington  to  Prince 
Georges  of  the  group  of  specialized  en- 
tomologists and  the  establishment  of  re- 
search institutes. 


In  closing  I  would  like  to  insert  copies 
of  letters  concerning  Beltsville's  future 
from  Department  officials  as  well  as  my 
statement  at  the  hearing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  on  land  \ise  at  Belts- 
ville. I  believe  these  indicate  a  forward- 
looking  program  for  both  the  center  and 
our  communities. 

The  letter  and  statement  follow: 
Department  or  AcRictrLTtTRE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hocan:  The  charges  of  your  op- 
ponent that  this  Administration  plans  to 
reduce  research  activity  at  the  Beltsville 
Agricultural  Research  Center  are  simply  not 
true.  No  thought  has  ever  been  given  to  any 
proposal  that  would  downgrade  the  Center  In 
any  way. 

There  has  been  a  reorganization  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  bu*  the  end 
result  is  that  Beltsville  wUl  become  an  even 
more  important  national  Center  for  agricul- 
tural research.  Enclosed  is  additional  Infor- 
mation you  requested. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  L.  Btrrz, 

Seoretary. 

Department  of  AcRicrrLTURE, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  30, 1972. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hogan:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  June  12,  1972,  In  which  you 
requested  information  concerning  the  totals 
of  the  before  and  after  Civil  Service  grades 
planned  for  Beltsville,  Maryland,  and  your 
letter  of  June  23,  1972,  transmitting  an  arti- 
cle from  a  local  newspaper  concerning  the 
Beltsville  Center. 

We  wish  to  assure  you  that  our  earlier 
statement  regarding  strengthening  of  the 
Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center  Is 
accurate.  There  will  be  no  reduction  of  re- 
setirch  activity  at  BeltsvUle.  To  the  contrary, 
research  activity  will  be  enhanced  through 
the  establishment  of  Research  Institutes  at 
the  Center.  These  Institutes  will  be  designed 
to  facilitate  Interdisciplinary  research  into 
such  areas  as  agricultural  marketing,  nutri- 
tion, plant  genetics  and  germ  plasm,  animal 
physiology  and  genetics,  and  agrlcultviral  en- 
vironmental quality. 

Our  plans  call  for  eight  Research  Institutes 
with  more  than  50  research  laboratories  at 
the  Center.  This  Is  an  Indication  of  our  in- 
tent and  resolve  to  continue  Beltsville  as 
more  than  Just  a  Northeast  Regional  head- 
quarters, but  as  a  truly  national  center  of 
excellence  In  agricultural  research. 

Also,  the  newly  established  National  Pro- 
gram Staff  win  be  located  at  Beltsville.  This 
high  level  staff  will  Include  a  major  portion 
of  the  key  personnel  previously  located  In 
Research  Divisions  and  Branches  at  Belts- 
ville. It  will  be  the  focal  point  for  national 
program  planning  for  ARS  research  activity 
and  will  develop  plans  establishing  the  em- 
phasis and  direction  for  research  throughout 
the  Agency.  In  addition,  the  Staff  will  serve 
as  the  focal  point  for  industry  contact,  as 
indicated  by  the  enclosed  statement  dated 
June  23,  1972,  which  ARS  circulated  to  over 
1.000  industry  and  trade  press  representa- 
tives. 

With  regard  to  grades  of  positions,  a  num- 
ber of  factors  are  affecting  the  total  number 
of  personnel  at  Beltsville.  First,  the  FY  1972 
personnel  celling  for  ARS  was  reduced  below 
that  of  FY  1871  requiring  a  reduction 
through  attrition.  There  have  been  prac- 
tically no  new  hires  at  Beltsville  since 
August  1971.  Accordingly,  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  full-time  employees 
has  occurred  during  this  time  as  a  result  of 
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normal  attrition.  Second,  the  recent  Increase 
fn  retirement  benefits  for  employees  who 
«tlJe  before  July  1,  1972  has  provided  a  sub- 
stantial incentive  to  employees  who  have 
reached  retirement  age  and  who  are  con- 
sfderlng  retirement.  Also,  with  the  reorganl- 
Nation  of  ARS,  a  number  of  employees  who 
wanted  to  retire  became  eligible  for  reduced 
annuity  retirement.  The  increased  retirement 
mcentives  have  meant  that  perhaps  fl"y  or 
swTv  additional  retirements  will  be  effective 
before  the  end  of  June  1972.  These  retire- 
ments and  normal  turnover  must  be  con- 
^dered  In  any  analysis  of  the  number  and 
grades  of  employees  at  BeltsvUle  before  and 
after  the  reorganization. 

Keening  In  mind  the  above  factors.  It  Is 
estimated  that  total  ARS  employment  in  the 
LltsviUe  area  may  decline  by  as  ".uch  a^ 
200-250  between  August  15,  1971  ana 
August  15,  1972.  Our  most  recent  count  of 
full-time  permanent  employment  in  the 
Beltsville-Hyattsvllle  complex  is  2,330  It  is 
our  best  estimate  that  fewer  than  100  em- 
Dlovees  wUl  actually  transfer  out  of  this  area 
to  other  locations.  We  do  not  visualize  a  re- 
duction In  average  grade  at  the  Center. 

We  expect  to  occupy  the  BeltsviUe  space 
vacated  by  other  employees.  For  example,  we 
are  actively  pursuing  a  plan  to  move  a  group 
of  highly  specialized  taxanomlc  entomolo- 
Blsts  from  the  South  Agricultural  BuUdlng  in 
Washington  to  Beltsville.  Other  moves  are 
under  consideration.  However,  it  will  be  a 
number  of  months  before  plans  will  be  com- 
Dleted  for  the  Research  Center.  Appropria- 
tions and  personnel  ceUings  for  FY  1973  wiU 
be  factors  In  the  time  of  these  moves. 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  interest  in 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  plans  for 
the  Research  Center  at  Beltsvlle.  Maryland, 
and  additional  information  regarding  before 
and  after  grades  will  be  provided  when  it 
becomes  avaUable  If  you  desire. 

Sincerely,  „ 

Ned  D.  Baylet. 


Department  or  AGRicm.TURE, 
Washington,  D.C.  July  18, 1972. 
Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hocan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Hogan:  Secretary  Butz  has  asked 
me  to  reply  to  your  letters  regardmg  (1)  the 
reorganization  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  (2)  the  centralization  of  ac- 
counting functions  within  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultiu*.  ^,  . 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service,  which 
operates  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  at 
Beltsville,  was  reorganized  effective  July  1, 
1972.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  sent  to  aU  employees  explain- 
ing the  new  organizational  structure. 

In  essence,  ARS  has  moved  from  an  orga- 
nizational structure  under  which  research 
decision-making  and  administration  was 
overly  centralized  in  the  Washington,  DC. 
area  to  a  decentralized  structure  based  on 
establishment  of  four  regional  offices.  After 
nearly  two  decades  of  steady  growth  In  re- 
search programs  and  personnel,  accompanied 
by  only  minor  modifications  In  organizational 
structure,  reorganization  became  imperative 
to  improve  the  agency's  responsiveness,  ef- 
fectiveness and  efficiency.  The  change  will 
provide  ARS  with  a  greater  capability  for 
meeting  new  research  demands  and  con- 
trolling operations.  The  new  structure  was 
proposed  only  after  intensive  effort  directed 
at  assuring  that  It  wlU  produce  these  results. 
Before  Implementation,  the  planned  changes 
were  subjected  to  careful  executive  and  legis- 
lative branch  scrutiny. 

Concerning  your  second  area  of  Inquiry, 
the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  Is  currently 
Involved  in  far-reaching  efforts  to  centralize 
certain  accounting  functions  which  are  now 
performed  by  our  program  agencies  at  loca- 
tions throughout  the  country.  In  many  re- 


spects, these  efforts  reflect  our  earlier  ex- 
perience in  successfully  centralizing  payroll 
functions  in  1962  at  the  Department's  Man- 
agement Data  Service  Center  In  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Early  In  1971,  an  interagency  task  group 
concluded  a  study  of  the  feaslbUlty  of  proc- 
essing administrative  payment  vouchers  of 
all  agencies  of  the  Department  at  a  single 
payment  center.  The  task  group  found  that 
these  vouchers,  which  Include  Items  such  as 
vendor  billings  and  travel  expense  accounts, 
were  being  processed  at  215  agency  offices 
throughout  the  country  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  »8  mUllon  and  860  man-years  of 
effort.  The  study  group  concluded  that  an- 
nual savtags  of  »3.8  mUlion  and  473  man- 
years  could  be  realized  and  improved  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  public  through  centraliz- 
ation. 

The  magnitude  of  these  savings  dictated 
that  we  proceed  with  the  development  of  a 
central  voucher  payment  system  despite  our 
concern  about  the  Impact  of  such  a  change 
upon  agency  employees  working  In  this  func- 
tional area.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
made  a  firm  commitment  that  there  will  be 
no  reductlon-in-force  action  against  person- 
nel whose  Jobs  are  affected  although  some 
retraining  and  reassignment  of  employees 
may  be  required.  AU  affected  employees  are 
being  given  the  opportunity  to  transfer  to 
the  new  payment  center. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
development  of  the  recommended  payment 
center.  Phased  Implementation  of  an  auto- 
mated system  will  begin  about  November  1 
of  this  year.  Faculties  to  house  the  opera- 
tional organization  are  being  readied  in  su- 
burban New  Orleans  at  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration's  Mlchoud 
faculty. 

The  New  Orleans  area  was  selected  as  the 
payment  center  location  for  a  number  of 
sound  reasons  Including: 

1.  The  largest  single  payment  office  al- 
ready existing  m  the  Department  is  located 
in  New  Orleans  thus  providing  the  nucleus  of 
trained  and  avaUable  personnel  required  for 
operational  success. 

2.  The  probable  merger  at  a  later  date  of 
the  payroll  and  the  voucher  payment  offices 
into  one  large  service  center  to  realize  a  po- 
tential for  additional  savings  and  opera- 
tional efficiencies  would  be  easier  to  ac- 
complish. 

3.  The  avallabUity  of  ample  space  at  low 
cost  to  house  a  complex  of  USDA  offices  in- 
cluding the  payroll  office,  the  voucher  pay- 
ment office  and  the  Department's  New  Or- 
leans Computer  Center  with  room  for  fu- 
ture expansion. 

4.  The  avallabUity  in  New  Orleans  of  a 
substantial  and  modern  automatic  data  proc- 
essing capabUlty. 

As  a  logical  extension  of  these  efforts  to 
Improve  management  and  conserve  resources 
so  that  they  can  be  applied  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  program  missions  of  the 
Department,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is- 
sued a  memorandum  on  AprU  6,  1972,  which 
established  the  policy  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  move  Immediately  to 
develop  a  central  Department-wide  account- 
ing system.  This  policy  was  derived  from  the 
fact  that  efforts  by  the  agencies  over  the 
years  to  develop  and  Install  modem  account- 
ing systems  have  only  been  partially  suc- 
cessful. Many  of  the  separate  accounting  sys- 
tems of  the  agencies  do  not  meet  account- 
ing requirements  set  by  the  Comptroller 
General  In  accordance  with  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Procedures  Act  of  1950.  Inde- 
pendent agency  actions  to  Improve  their  sys- 
tems have  resulted  In  delays,  expensive  du- 
plication of  effort  and  a  lack  of  uniformity 
of  financial  data  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment. 

To  translate  this  new  policy  into  a  program 
of  actton,  the  Secretary  directed  that  an  in- 
teragency task  group  be  convened  to  prepare 


a  plan  outlining  the  steps  required  to  develop 
and  operate  a  central  accounting  system.  The 
group  has  developed  a  plan  for  a  system 
which  would  consolidate  administrative  ac- 
counting functions  into  a  scale  to  which 
modern  data  processing  techniques  could 
economically  be  applied.  The  system  Includes 
centralized  bUllngs  and  collections,  working 
capital  fund  accounting,  real  and  personal 
property  accounting,  general  ledger  main- 
tenance, anc  financial  reports. 

The  Secretary  has  endorsed  the  plan  and 
referred  it  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  further  executive  branch  consid- 
eration. The  plan  calls  for  proceeding  with 
the  establishment  of  the  accounting  center 
within  the  next  two  years  with  projected  an- 
nual savings  of  $1.5  million  and  215  man- 
years  of  effort.  We  expect  this  center  to  be 
located  at  Michoud  for  much  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  centralized  voucher  payment 
office  was  placed  there. 

We  are  neither  unmindful  of  the  possible 
Impact  of  our  actions  upon  your  constitu- 
ents, and  others  within  the  Department  per- 
forming accounting  functions,  nor  callous 
about  their  welfare.  However,  the  facts  as  we 
see  them  leave  us  no  alternative  other  than 
to  proceed  with  our  plans.  We  will,  of  course, 
do  everything  practical  to  assure  that  the 
establishment  of  the  accounting  center  will 
not  result  in  reduetlon-ln-force  editions 
against  personnel  whose  Jobs  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  change.  These  employees  will 
be  offered  the  opportunity  to  transfer  to  this 
center,  or  to  be  reassigned  to  other  activities. 
We  believe  that  the  centralization  of  the 
administrative  accounting  functions  wUl  pro- 
vide significant  savings  of  resources  and  fa- 
cilitate Improved  services  to  the  Department 
and  to  the  public.  We  hope  you  concur  in  our 
views. 

Sincerely. 

Frank  B.  Elliott, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. 


Statement  bt  the  Honorable 
Lawrence  J.  Hocan 
I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  comment 
on  the  needs  of  the  people  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation. I  am  particularly  Interested  In  what 
can  and  should  be  done  for  central  Mary- 
land and  for  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  raised  in  this 
mid-Eastern  area  have  seen  In  recent  decdes 
the  disappearance  of  much  rural  land  and 
the  replacement  of  farms  with  buildings, 
homes  and  highways.  In  twenty  years  thp 
two  counties  I  now  represent  have  more 
than  trebled  in  population.  The  land  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore  will  soon  become 
totally  urban  and  suburban.  More  people  will 
reside  between  these  two  cities  than  in  the 
cities  themselves. 

What  about  outdoor  recreation?  All  major 
Maryland  state  parks  and  forests  are  at  lo- 
cations other  than  in  the  corridor  between^ 
the  two  cities.  The  State  of  Maryland  in  a 
study  released  last  year  indicated  a  shorUge 
of  179.000  acres  of  parkland  along  the  cor- 
ridor and  in  Southern  Maryland.  The  State 
owns  virtually  no  land  In  this  area  which 
can  be  converted  to  parkland  or  recreational 
use.  We  cannot  look  to  the  State  for  relief. 

In  the  Maryland  suburbe  of  metropolitan 
Washington  there  has  been  created  the 
Maryland-National  CaplUl  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  (MNCPPC) .  It  can  and  does 
operate  the  park  facilities  for  Prince  Georges 
and  Montgomery  Counties.  But,  acquisition 
of  additional  land  for  parks  or  for  other  uses 
in  the  area  costs  more  tax  money  than  is 
available.  These  two  counties  should  not  be 
required  to  buy  parkland  to  be  iised  in  great 
part  by  nonresidents. 

In  short,  it  appears  that  only  federal  lands 
may  be  readily  avaUable  for  park  and  out- 
door recreation  use  In  the  Washlngton-Baltl- 
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more  corridor.  The  msjor  federal  areas  which 
could  be  converted  to  parWand  are  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Belts- 
vllle  and  Port  Meade.  But  Judging  from  the 
eventa  of  the  past  several  years,  we  are  In 
danger  of  squandering  the  opportunity  those 
lands  offer.  In  the  past  two  years  I  have  seen 
two  sizeable  segments  of  BeltsvlUe  turned 
over  for  purposes  other  than  park  or  general 
use.  Howard  University  was  given  over  100 
acres  for  advanced  research.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment's Law  Enforcement  Training  Cen- 
ter was  given  even  a  larger  area.  Prior  to 
these  grants,  of  course,  the  NASA  Space 
Flight  Center  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
Radio  Station  were  established  at  this  loca- 
tion. 

We  know  that  agriculture  activities  at 
BeltsvlUe  are  being  consolidated  and  a  very 
substantial  portion  of  the  area  will  become 
surplus.  We  have  two  choices.  We  can  con- 
tinue to  parcel  out  the  BeltsvlUe  surplus 
land  to  government  or  educational  activities 
as  in  the  past.  If  so,  population  growth  and 
government  needs  will  quickly  swallow  up 
this  remnant  of  open  space.  I  strongly  (H>- 
pose  this  alternative. 

The  other  choice  Is  to  devote  surplus  space 
to  public  good  for  outdoor  or  "green  space" 
uses.  There  should  be  a  plan  to  do  this  and 
there  should  be  agency  responsibility  for  de- 
veolpment  of  the  plan.  I.  therefore,  advocate 
the  transfer  of  BeltsvlUe  property  as  It  be- 
comes surplus  to  the  Maryland-National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  to 
the  Department  of  Interior's  National  Park 
Service,  or  to  the  Smithsonian  with  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  area. 

I  have  advocated  a  number  of  possible  uses 
for  surplus  portions  of  BeltsvlUe,  part  of 
which  would  serve  dual  purposes.  Let  me  Il- 
lustrate a  few  uses.  The  U.S.  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Station  at  Glenn  Dale  has  a  notable 
background.  Most  of  our  azalea  species  have 
been  developed  here.  The  Japanese  cherry 
trees  first  grew  at  this  Station.  The  Brad- 
ford pear  and  the  flowering  crab  apple  origi- 
nated here.  Plantings  over  the  past  50  years 
could  be  rooted  up.  but  why  should  they  be? 
Let  us  maintain  this  65  acre  facility  as  an 
arboretum  open  to  the  public.  The  Mary- 
land-National CapiUl  Park  and  Planning 
Commission  stands  ready  to  take  it  over.  Is 
not  this  alternative  far  better  than  turning 
the  area  over  to  say,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  was  Inspecting  the  facility  for 
a  surplus  vehicle  storage  area?  This  U  a  pos- 
sible use  for  the  66  acre  parcel.  There  are 
virtually  limitless  uses  for  other  portions  of 
BeltsvlUe. 

I  have  noted  the  need  of  our  urban  yoving- 
sters  and  citizens  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  farm  animals  and  farm  operations. 
Why  not  show  a  farm  operation,  past  and 
current,  with  farm  animals?  There  has  been 
both  public  and  Smithsonian  Interest  In  this 
proposal.  Further,  why  could  not  the  Smith- 
sonian use  some  of  this  area  for  stocking  and 
breeding  purposes  for  Its  zoo?  In  any  public 
u.se  of  the  BeltsvlUe  area  there  can  be  ade- 
quate facilities  for  hiking  and  cycling  trails 
and  public  picnicking.  The  acreage  Is  ade- 
quate for  much  outdoor  recreation  as  Is  no 
other  area  except  Fort  Meade  In  the  Waah- 
ington-Baltlmore  corridor.  There  la  even  an 
airport  which  some  feel  should  be  converted 
to  use  by  small  private  planes. 

Let  me  list  some  recreational  suggestions 
recommended  by  the  public  to  me  for  Belts- 
vlUe: 

1.  Ice  rink,  roller  skating  rink,  with  pro- 
vis*  ons  for  hockey. 

2.  Swimming  pool. 

3.  Campground  and  picnic  areats. 
i.  Wildlife  preserve. 

5.  Open  zoo. 

6.  Restoration  of  Walnut  Grange. 
7   Rifle  range. 

8.  Archery  range. 

9.  Hlker-blker  trails. 

10.  Riding  stables  and  riding  trails. 


11.  Go- kart  track. 

12.  Agricultural  museum. 

13.  Enclosed  tennis  courts  or  Indoor-out- 
door. Enclosed  handball  courts  or  indoor-out- 
door. Enclosed  paddle  tennis  courts  or  In- 
door-outdoor. 

14.  Conversion  of  Plant  Industry  audito- 
rium Into  public  use  for  theatre  groups. 

15.  Puppet  theatre. 

16.  Outdor  (Indoor)  amphitheatre. 

17.  Man-made  lake  for  fishing,  sailing  and 
boating  (no  motors) . 

18.  Planetarium  and  observatory. 

19.  Golf  course  (9  or  18  hole) . 

20.  Storybook  land  or  Fantasy  land. 

21.  Drag  strip. 

22.  American  History  Through  the  Ages. 

23.  Public  airport  for  small  planes  and 
fields  for  skydiving. 

24.  Soccer  fields. 

25.  Small  stadium — outdoor  sports  com- 
plex. 

26.  Ski  slopes. 

27.  Toboggan  track. 

28.  Nature  center. 

29.  Festivals — ex.  American  Folk  Festival. 

30.  Hayrldes,  bonfires. 

31.  Model  airplane  ring. 

32.  Regulation  horseshoe  pits. 

33.  Dinner  theatre. 

The  use  of  BeltsvlUe  surplus  has  been  re- 
viewed with  the  Chairman  of  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 
mission, PhUlp  Hogue.  He  has  suggested  the 
following  uses: 

1 .  A  300-acre  Community  College  site. 

2.  A  200-acre  public  golf  course  site. 

3.  A  lOOO-acre  major  regional  park  site 
which  would  encompass  extensive  camp- 
ground, perhaps  400  acres  or  so  to  house 
campers  from  all  over  the  United  States  who 
come  to  see  Washington,  D.C.  Said  camp- 
grounds could  perhaps  be  developed  before 
the  Bl-Centennlal  of  1976.  Also,  said  re- 
gional park  could  contain  a  lake  Impound- 
ment for  recreational  use. 

4.  That  portion  of  Agricultural  property 
that  falls  within  the  Patuxent  River  stream 
valley  should  be  maintained  In  open  space 
as  is  already  proposed  In  the  Patuxent  River 
stream  valley  park. 

Chairman  Hogue  has  also  emphasized  that 
full  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  any  and  aU 
historic  sites  that  faU  within  the  Agriculture 
holdings. 

In  conclusion  I  recommend  that  a  task 
force  representing  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Maryland-National  Capital  Park  and 
Planning  Commission,  the  Smithsonian,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  be  authorized  to  plan 
for  the  use  of  surplus  federal  facilities  in 
the  Washington-Baltimore  corridor  before 
any  further  piecemeal  disposition  of  prop- 
erty Is  undertaken. 


PRESIDENT  CALLS  FOR  CXDNGRES- 
SIONAL  BUDGET  REFORM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  message  to  Congress  yesterday 
urgently  requestmg  the  adoption  of  a 
Federal  spending  ceiling  was  both  timely 
and  wise.  I  support  him  wholeheartedly, 
as  I  do  the  statement  of  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  urging  the  Con- 
gress to  hold  expenditures  this  fiscal  year 
to  the  level  proposed  in  the  budget. 

Today,  I  have  written  the  President 
expressing  my  support,  and  also  calling 
his  attention  to  House  Resolution  1020, 
an  amendment  to  the  House  rules  I  have 
drafted  which  fulfills  to  the  letter  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  that : 


What  we  should  have — and  what  I  again 
seek  today — Is  that  an  annual  spending  ceil- 
ing be  set  first,  and  that  individual  program 
allocations  then  be  tailored  to  that  ceUing. 

Today,  I  have  reintroduced  this  resolu- 
tion, bringing  the  number  of  sponsors  to 
thirty. 
Text  of  letter  to  the  President  follows: 
Dear  Ma.  PaEsmEirr:  Tour  resolute  and 
sagacious  message  to  the  Congress  urging' 
the  enactment  of  a  spending  celling  to  pre- 
vent more  Income-eating  Inflation  deserves 
the  Immediate  and  strong  support  of  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  hope  that  you  will  carry  out  your  pledge  / 
to  veto  any  bill  which  threatens  the  federal 
budget.  Rest  assured  that  I  shall  support 
such  vetoes,  and  I  am  confident  that  many 
other  Members  and  the  American  people 
will  also. 

Most  Importantly,  I  hope  you  wlU  lend 
your  support  to  reforming  what  you  so 
rightly  describe  as,  "the  hoary  and  tradition- 
al procedures  of  the  Congress,  which  now 
permit  action  on  the  various  spending  pro- 
grams as  If  they  were  unrelated  and  in- 
dependent actions."  These  procedures  do  In- 
deed mean  that  the  Congress  arrives  at  total 
federal  spending  In  an  "accidental  and 
haphazard  manner."  I  certainly  agree  that 
such  a  procedure  Is  no  longer  good  enough 
for  the  American  people. 

Last  month  I  Introduced  a  budget  reform 
proposal,  H.  Res.  1020,  which  has  now  been 
co-sponsored  by  twenty-nine  other  Members, 
including  prominent  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations. Ways  and  Means,  and  Rules 
Committees. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  House  could  not 
consider  iuiy  appropriations  bills  until  It  has 
first  approved  a  resolution  containing  a  com- 
prehensive federal  budget  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year. 

The  budget  resolution  must  Include  an 
estimate  of  tax  revenues,  expenditure  ceilings 
for  each  main  appropriation  bill,  and  recom- 
mendations on  handling  differences  between 
revenues  and  expenditures.  If  expenditures 
exceed  revenues,  for  example,  the  resolution 
must  Include  a  recommendation  to  raise 
taxes  or  Increase  the  federal  deM.  or  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

Once  the  budget  resolution  is  approved, 
appropriations  measures  would  be  handled 
In  customary  fashion,  with  one  Important  ex- 
ception. Two-thirds  affirmative  vote  would  be 
required  for  the  Hotise  to  approve  any  appro- 
priation bill  which  exceeds  the  provisions  of 
the  budget  resolution. 

An  essential  part  of  my  proposal  is  the 
spending  celling  you  so  urgently  request  In 
your  message.  However,  It  Is  my  belief  that 
one  overall  celling  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  excessive  Individual  appropriation 
bills,  and  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
suggested  that  Individual  subtotals  for  each 
of  the  thirteen  annual  appropriations  bills 
be  Included  in  the  House  Authorized  Budget. 
This  proposal  Is  the  result  of  over  six 
months  of  work.  During  that  time  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Chairmen  of  Appropriations 
and  Ways  and  Means  Committees,  the 
Leadership  of  the  House,  dozens  of  Members 
on  all  of  the  affected  committees,  staff  mem- 
bers and  former  staff  members  with  an  ex- 
pertise m  Congressional  budgeting  proce- 
dures, and  many  others.  Virtually  all  have 
felt  that  this  proposal  has  merit  and  have 
encouraged  me  to  press  for  its  consideration. 
Today  I  am  writing  to  Chairman  Colmer  to 
urge  him.  In  view  of  your  strong  statement, 
to  hold  hearings  on  my  proposal  and  any 
others  which  would  restore  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  the  Congressional  budgeting  process. 
Naturally.  I  would  welcome  your  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paui.  Ftmdlet, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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LIST  or  cospoKsoRS  or  h.  res.  1020 
BUI  Archer  (R-Tex) . 
Charles  E.  Bennett  (D-Fla). 
WlUlam  G.  Bray  (R-Ind). 
Harold  R.  Collier  (R-Hl). 
James  M.  Collins  (R-Tex). 
David  W.  Dennis  (R-Ind). 
Samuel  L.  Devlne  (R-Ohlo). 
John  G.  Dow  (D-NY). 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  (R-Del). 
John  N.  Erlenborn  (R-ni). 
Dante  B.  Fascell  (D-Pla). 
Paul  Plndley  (R-ni). 
Edwin  B.  Porsythe  (R-NJ). 
Sam  Gibbons  (D-Fla). 
David  N.  Henderson  (D-NC). 
Edward  Hutchinson  (R-Mlch). 
Jack  P.  Kemp  (R-NY). 
Alton  Lennon  (D-NC). 
Manuel  Lujan.  Jr.  (R-NM). 
Stewart  B.  McKlnney  (R-Conn). 
James  R.  Mann  (D-SC). 
Robert  H.  Michel  (R-Hl). 
Albert  H.  Qule  (R-Mlnn) . 
Tom  Rallsback  (R-ni). 
Henry  S.  Reuss  (D-Wls). 
John  J.  Rhodes  (R-Ariz). 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson  (R-Va). 
John  H.  Rousselot  (R-Callf). 
Herman  T.  Schneebell  (R-Pa). 
Charles  Thone  (R-Nebr). 

Text  op  President's  Message  to  Congress, 
JDIT  26,  1972 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
This  Is  an  urgent  appeal  for  the  Congress 
to  Join  with  me  to  avoid  higher  taxes,  higher 
prices  and  a  cut  In  purchasing  power  for 
everyone  in  the  Nation. 

Just  when  we  have  succeeded  In  cutting 
the  rate  of  Inflation  In  half,  and  Just  when 
we  have  succeeded  In  making  It  possible  for 
America's  workers  to  score  their  largest  real 
spendable  Income  gains  In  eight  years,  this 
tangible,  pocketbook  progress  may  be  wiped 
out  by  proposed  excessive  spending. 

SpeclflcaUy.  Federal  spending  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  (which  began  on  July  1,  1972)  al- 
ready Is  estimated  to  be  almost  $7  bUllon 
higher  than  was  planned  In  my  budget. 

That  figure  by  Itself  Is  bad  enough.  But 
even  more  spending  beyond  the  budget — and 
beyond  emergency  flood  relief  funds — appears 
to  be  on  the  way. 

The  Inevitable  result  would  be  higher  taxes, 
and  more  Income-eatlng  inflation  In  the  form 
of  higher  prices. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people  do  not 
want  their  family  budgets  wrecked  by  higher 
taxes  and  higher  prices,  and  I  will  not  stand 
by  and  permit  such  irresponsible  action  to 
undermine  the  clear  progress  we  have  made 
In  getting  America's  workers  off  the  Inflation 
treadmUl  of  the  ig60's. 

While  specific  Federal  programs  are  Impor- 
tant to  many  people  and  constituent  groups, 
none  is  more  Important  to  all  American  tax- 
payers than  a  concerted  program  to  hold 
down  the  rate  of  taxes  and  the  cost  of  living. 
In  view  of  this  serious  threat  I  again  urge 
the  Congress — In  the  economic  Interest  of  aU 
American  citizens — to  enact  a  spending  ceU- 
ing  of  $250  bUllon.  I  urgently  recommended 
a  spending  ceUlng  when  I  submitted  the  fis- 
cal 1973  budget  earlier  this  year. 

Our  concern  with  sustaining  the  increasing 
purchasing  power  of  all  the  people  requires 
and  demands  such  responsible  action.  Our 
concern  with  the  cost  of  living  requires  and 
demands  such  responsible  action.  Our  deter- 
mination to  avoid  higher  taxes  requires  and 
demands  such  action.  The  basic  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  Nation  requires  and  demands 
such  action. 

At  fault  is  the  hoary  and  traditional  proce- 
dure of  the  Congress,  which  now  permits  ac- 
tion on  the  various  spending  programs  as  if 
they  were  unrelated  and  Independent  actions. 
What  we  should  have — and  what  I  again  seek 
today— is  that  an  annual  spending  ceUIng  be 


set  first,  and  that  Individual  program  alloca- 
tions then  be  tailored  to  that  ceumg.  This  Is 
the  anti-Inflationary  method  I  use  in  design- 
ing the  Federal  budget. 

The  present  Congressional  system  of  In- 
dependent, unrelated  actions  on  various 
spending  programs  means  that  the  Congress 
arrives  at  total  Federal  spending  in  an  acci- 
dental, haphazard  manner.  That  is  no  longer 
good  enough  procedure  for  the  American 
people,  who  now  realize  that  their  hard-won 
economic  gains  against  Inflation  are  threat- 
ened by  every  deficit  spending  bill — no  mat- 
ter how  attractive  the  subject  matter  of  that 
bUl  might  be.  And  there  are  impressive  gains 
which  I  am  committed  to  help  guard: 

We  have  achieved  a  substantial  success  in 
our  battle  against  the  inflation  we  inherited 
In  1969.  Instead  of  the  more  than  6  percent 
of  1969,  we  are  now  down  to  a  rate  of  2.9 
percent  per  year.  Inflation  has  been  cut  in 
half. 

We  have  cut  the  personal  income  tax  so 
that  a  famUy  of  four  with  an  income  of 
$5,000  has  had  its  Individual  income  taxes 
reduced  by  66  percent  since  1969,  and  a 
famUy  of  four  with  an  Income  of  $10,000  has 
had  Its  Income  tax  reduced  by  26  percent 
since  that  date. 

We  have  thus  brought  about  conditions  In 
which  real,  spendable  weekly  earnings  have 
risen  four  percent  In  the  last  year,  the 
largest  such  gain  since  1964. 

If  we  permit  unbridled  Increases  In  Federal 
spending  to  go  on  month  after  month,  how- 
ever, we  are  In  real  danger  of  losing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  tax  cuts  and  our  victories 
In  the  batUe  against  Inflation. 

These  are  the  compelUng  reasons  which 
require  me  to  ask  again  In  the  most  urgent 
and  explicit  language  I  can  frame  that  the 
Congress  enact  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity a  spending  celling — without  loop- 
boles  or  exceptions — to  force  Government 
spending  back  to  the  $250  billion  level  In 
fiscal  year  1973. 

I  again  remind  the  Congress  of  the  situa- 
tion I  cited  last  January,  when  I  submitted 
the  fiscal  year  1973  budget: 

"It  will  be  a  Job-creating  budget  and  a 
non-inflationary  budget  only  If  spending  Is 
limited  to  the  amount  the  tax  system  would 
produce  If  the  economy  were  operating  at 
fuU    employment. 

"Those  who  Increase  spending  beyond  that 
amount  will  be  responsible  for  causing  more 
Inflation." 

Since  that  time,  various  Congressional  ac- 
tions and  Inactions  have  heavUy  underscored 
all  of  the  reasons  I  then  made  for  speedy 
passage  of  a  spending  ceUlng. 

Such  a  ceiling  cannot  be  completely  ef- 
fective unless  the  Congress  enacts  it  as  I 
have  requested — without  exceptions  and 
without  loopholes.  But  If  the  Congress  faUs 
to  do  this,  I  do  not  propose  to  sit  by  and 
sUently  watch  Individual  family  budgets 
destroyed  by  rising  prices  and  rising  taxes — 
the  Inevitable  end  to  spending  of  this 
magnitude. 

With  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress,  I  am  going  to  do  everything  with- 
in my  power  to  prevent  such  a  fiscal  crisis 
for  millions  of  our  people. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  If  bills 
come  to  my  desk  calling  for  excessive  spend- 
ing which  threatens  the  Federal  budget,  I 
wlU  veto  them. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
national  economy  Is  In  a  period  of  vigorous 
expansion.  The  Gross  National  Product  soared 
at  an  annual  growth  rate  of  8.9  percent  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  year — the  best  such 
Increase  since  1965.  About  21/2  million  addi- 
tional civilian  jobs  have  been  added  in  the 
last  year. 

We  do  not  plan  to  reduce  or  restrict  the 
very  substantial  fiscal  stimulation  we  have 
already  provided.  But  further  massive  Fed- 
eral stimulation  of  the  economy  at  this 
time — whatever  Its  superficial   political  at- 


tractiveness— Is  certain  to  lead  to  the  kind 
of  Infiatlon  that  even  wage-price  control  ma- 
chinery would  find  Impossible  to  restrain. 

In  other  words,  the  American  people  will 
have  to  pay,  and  pay  quickly,  for  excessive 
Federal  spending — either  by  higher  taxes  or 
by  higher  consumer  prices,  or  both.  Such  an 
Intolerable  burden  would  shortly  cause  an 
end  to  the  period  of  economic  growth  on 
which  we  are  embarked. 

There  are  desirable  features  in  some  of  the 
individual  bills  now  pending  In  the  Congress, 
but  to  them  have  been  attached  some  very 
excessive  spending  proposals. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  do  every- 
thing that  might  be  desirable.  Hard  choices 
must  be  made  by  the  Congress  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  Just  as  a  family  must  decide 
what  It  win  buy  with  the  money  It  has. 
Moreover,  the  experience  of  the  past  dec- 
ade proved  that  merely  throwing  money  at 
problems  does  not  automatically  or  neces- 
sarily solve  the  problems. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  American 
people.  In  this  era  of  wide  public  awareness 
of  Inflation  and  wide  public  opposition  to  Its 
clear  causes,  understand  these  realities  about 
Federal  spending. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us,  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  have  a  clear  duty  to  protect 
the  national  Interest  In  general  prosperity — 
and  therefore  to  resist  temptations  to  over- 
spend for  desirable  special  programs,  or  to 
spend  for  partisan  political  advantage. 

I  favor  and  have  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress responsible  and  effective  programs  de- 
signed to  cleanse  the  air,  to  purify  the  water, 
to  develop  and  preserve  rural  America,  to  Im- 
prove education,  and  for  many  other  worthy 
purposes.  No  individual  and  no  political  party 
has  a  monopoly  on  its  concern  for  the  people, 
individually  and  In  groups.  But  I  am  required 
always  to  ask : 

What  is  best  for  all  the  people?  What  are 
the  hard  choices  that  must  be  made  so  that 
the  general  welfare  Is  secured?  Of  what  use 
Is  It  for  us  to  pass  these  measures,  and  more, 
if  they  are  going  to  destroy  the  family  budg- 
et by  higher  prices  and  more  taxes? 

No  matter  what  the  political  pressures,  no . 
matter  how  frequently  I  may  be  told  that  in 
an  election  year  a  President  cannot  veto  a 
spending  measure.  I  wUl  simply  not  let 
reckless  spending  of  this  kind  destroy  the 
tax  reductions  we  have  secured  and  the  hard- 
won  successes  we  have  earned  in  the  battle 
against  inflation.  I  intend  to  continue  to  do 
my  utmost  to  preserve  the  American  family 
budget  and  to  protect  It  from  the  ravages  of 
higher  taxes  and  Inflation. 

The  time  for  fiscal  discipline  has  long  since 
come.  The  threat  demands  bold  and  difficult 
decisions.  Let  the  Congress  make  them  now. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  July  26,  1972. 
Statement  bt  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Minority 
Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
The  President  has  spoken  out  at  Just  the 
right   time   and   has   taken   Just   the  right 
tone  In  appealing  now  for  Congress  to  exer- 
cise spending  restraint. 

I  personally  take  heart  from  the  fact  that 
the  House  last  week  turned  down  the  $5 
billion  pork  barrel  bill  thrust  upon  us  by 
a  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
majority.  Rejection  of  that  bUl  was  a  victory 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  the  taxpayer  and 
a  defeat  for  politics  as  usual. 

I  Join  with  the  President  In  urging  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  to  hold  expendi- 
tures this  fiscal  year  to  the  level  proposed 
in  the  budget. 

To  do  so  wUl  be  to  strike  a  blow  against 
inflation  and  In  favor  of  fiscal  soundness. 


OEOS  LEGAL  SERVICES 
BOONDOGGLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Montana  (Mr.  Shotjp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  of 
those  members  that  voted  in  favor  of 
OEOs  legal  services  program,  however,  I 
recently  learned  that  OEOs  legal  services 
had  authorized  their  attorneys  and  proj- 
ect directors  throughout  the  Nation  to 
attend  two  armual  conventions  that  will 
in  no  way  directly  aid  the  poor.  The 
headquarters  office  of  OEO  would  urge 
all  legal  services"  attorneys  to  join  in  the 
meetings  of  the  National  and  American 
Bar  Associations  and  authorizes  all  legal 
services'  programs  to  expend  project 
funds  for  travel  and  per  diem  expenses 
Involved  in  attending  the  NBA  and  ABA 
conventions. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
my  protest  that  OEO  should  not  be  so 
free  with  its  limited  funds  as  to  allow  all 
their  attorneys  to  spend  valuable  project 
funds  for  "boondoggle"  trips  to  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla..  July  31  to  August  6.  1972;  and  the 
American  Bar  Association's  convention 
In  San  Francisco,  Calif..  August  14  to 
August  17. 

I  call  on  OEO  to  rescind  their  directive 
and  use  all  available  funds  for  direct  as- 
sistance to  the  poor.  I  am  sure  that  at- 
tendance at  conventions  can  be  justified 
In  some  manner,  but  with  the  limited 
funds  available,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
direct  service  to  the  poor  would  come 
first.  Is  not  that  the  intent  of  the 
program? 

RICHARD  CASH,  JR.,  HERO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Hech- 
LER)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  heroes  are  special  people.  And 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  Richard  Cash, 
Jr..  of  North  Attleboro,  Mass..  is  more 
special  than  most. 

For  one  thing,  Richard  is  11  years  old 
with  a  remarkable  presence  of  mind  and 
courage  for  somec«ie  his  age. 

For  another,  he  saved  the  life  of 
another  boy,  Jose  Bizzaro  of  Taunton. 
Mass..  who  is  6  years  older  and  natm-ally 
much  bigger. 

And  finally,  the  two  boys  have  become 
close  friends  since  the  incident. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
Richard  Cash.  Jr..  for  his  extraordinary 
feat  of  bravery  as  well  as  for  the  very 
unusual  concern  lie  showed  for  Jose  dur- 
ing his  recovery  from  the  brink  of  death. 

I  would  like  also  to  spread  the  story  of 
his  deed  on  record  of  this  body  so  that  all 
the  other  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
anyone  else  who  reads  of  it  can  find  in- 
spiration and  joy  in  the  performance  of  a 
fine  young  man. 

I.  therefore,  submit  an  account  of  it 
that  appeared  in  the  Attleboro  Sun 
Chronicle  on  July  18.  1972. 

My  congratulations  go  to  Richard,  to 
his  parents,  to  Jose  and  to  his  parents  lor 
demonstrating  to  all  of  us  that  truly 
"greater  low  hath  no  man." 

The  article  follows: 


IFrom   the   Stin    Chronicle,   July    18.    19721 

NoitTH  BOT,  Youth  Hs  Savkd  "Pbiends  fo« 

Ldt" 

(By  Don  Cawley) 

NoBTR  Attlkbobo. — "You  wUl  be  forever  In 
our  hearts  and  In  our  prayers,"  wrote  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bizzaro  of  Taunton  to  11-year- 
old  North  resident  Richard  Cash,  Jr. 

The  BizzAToe  sent  Richard  a  card  In  "deep 
appreciation"  of  his  actions  the  afternoon 
of  June  29  when  he  rescued  their  17-year-old 
son  Jose  from  the  bottom  of  Falls  Pond. 

Jose  received  emergency  first  aid  at  the 
scene  from  fire  and  police  ofBclals  and  was 
rushed  to  Sturdy  Memorial  Hospital  where 
his  condition  was  listed  as  critical  for  nearly 
a  week.  Officials  at  the  scene  said  the  Taun- 
ton youth  showed  almost  no  signs  of  life  at 
the  scene. 

TOO    CONCERNED 

Richard  was  commended  for  his  heroic 
action  by  fire  and  police  officials,  b>ut  he  said 
he  was  so  concerned  about  Jose's  chances  of 
surviving,  he  could  not  enjoy  the  praise. 

Most  of  his  time  the  following  week  was 
spent  at  the  bedside  of  Jose  In  the  Intensive 
care  unit  at  Sturdy  Memorial  Hospital.  Al- 
though Jose  and  his  famUy  speak  only  Por- 
tuguese. Richard  said  he  developed  warm 
friendships  with  the  famUy  during  the  or- 
deal. 

"When  they  said  he  was  going  to  live,  I 
Just  couldn't  believe  it,"  said  Richard.  "I 
was  very  happy." 

He  said  he  was  too  busy  to  be  frightened 
while  saving  the  Taunton  youth,  but  related 
after  the  incident:  "I  wasn't  scared  then,  but 
I'm  scared  now  that  I've  had  time  to  think 
about  what  happened." 

Today,  almost  three  weeks  after  the  inci- 
dent, Richard  and  hU  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Cash,  Sr.,  have  a  chance  to  settle 
back  and  enjoy  the  accolades  that  have  ac- 
companied the  heroic  deed. 

Richard  received  a  letter  from  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  which  states  In  part:  "You  are 
the  type  of  young  person  of  whom  the  citi- 
zens of  our  municipality  can  be  Justly  proud. 
This  commendation  will  be  Included  as  part 
of  the  permanent  records  of  the  Town  of 
North  Attleboro." 

ANONYMOUS    PRAISE 

He  also  received  a  letter.  In  care  of  the  Sun 
Chronicle,  from  an  area  resident  who  wishes 
to  remain  "anonymous."  Included  In  the  let- 
ter was  a  920  bill. 

The  letter  stated:  "In  the  world  today, 
where  concern  and  love  are  supposed  to  pre- 
vail, acts  of  charity  and  human  kindness 
seem  too  few  and  far  between.  An  article  in 
the  Sun  Chronicle  showed  the  human  ele- 
ment has  not  been  forgotten." 

"I  would  like  to  see  Richard  presented  with 
some  kind  of  award  for  human  concern  by  a 
civic  group  or  a  public  service  department." 

In  order  to  save  Jose,  who  had  slipped  to  a 
deep  section  of  Falls  Pond  while  wading  In 
the  water,  Richard  had  to  make  three  dives 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  Though  a  solid 
115  pounds,  witnesses  said  they  stUl  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  a  boy  his  size  was  able 
to  carry  to  safety  a  youth  six-years  older 
and  much  bigger  than  himself. 

The  Cash  boy  said  he  was  "very  happy" 
when  his  family  drove  to  Taunton  Sunday 
to  visit  Jose  and  discovered  he  wasn't  home: 
"We  couldn't  see  him  because  he  was  at  the 
soccer  game  at  Schaefer  Stadium,"  said  hla 
father,  "Imagine  that." 


CHARGE   AGAINST   JANE   FONDA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  ScHMrrz)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 


Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  apprise  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  I  have  today 
most  strongly  urged  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  take  decisive 
action  against  Jane  Fonda  for  her  Toltyo 
Rose-like  broadcasts  to  American  GI's  in 
Vietnam. 

Miss  Fonda  told  the  press  in  Paris  yes- 
terday that  she  had  not  committed  trea- 
son and  would  prove  it  by  producing  the 
texts  of  her  broadcasts  over  Radio  Hanoi 
at  a  press  conference  in  New  York  tomor- 
row. I  do  not  know  what  Miss  Fonda  will 
produce,  but  all  of  her  broadcasts  were 
recorded  by  the  U.S.  Government's  moni- 
toring service  when  they  were  trans- 
mitted by  Hanoi.  Whatever  may  happen 
with  regard  to  charges  of  treason,  these 
transcripts  provide  all  the  evidence 
needed  for  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  secure  an  indict- 
ment against  her  for  violation  of  section 
2387  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
I  have  transmitted  that  evidence  to  the 
Attorney  General  with  the  request  that 
he  take  that  action.  I  hope  he  has  the 
courage  to  do  so. 

These  broadcasts  attempted  to  injure 
the  morale  of  American  servicemen  in 
combat  against  the  Communist  enemy 
and  proclaimed  Miss  Fonda's  adherence 
to  that  enemy  and  her  desire  for  the 
Communists  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
As  a  former  Marine  Corps  fighter  pilot, 
I  know  how  much  good  It  would  do  for 
the  morale  of  our  Armed  Forces  if  those 
like  Jane  Fonda  who  support  the  enemy 
who  is  shooting  at  them,  were  prosecuted 
for  their  unlawful  acts. 

The  full  text  of  my  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General  follows: 

JuLT  27.  1972. 
Hon.  Richard  O.  Klzindienst. 
Attorney   General,   Department   of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kixindienst:  TVo  weeks  have 
gone  by  since  Jane  Fonda  began  making 
"Tokyo  Rose"  style  broadcasts  to  our  GJ.'s 
In  South  Vietnam  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  not  yet  announced  plans  to  prose- 
cute her.  Loyal  Americans  who  support  our 
servicemen  cannot  understand  this  delay  and 
expect  immediate  action  by  your  Department. 

The  full  texts  of  Jane  Fonda's  broadcasts 
from  Hanoi  are  now  available  here  In  Wash- 
ington through  the  Foreign  Broadcast  Infor- 
mation Service.  They  would  seem  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  she  has  specifically  violated 
Section  2387  of  Title  18  of  the  VS.  Code 
entitled  "Activities  AfTecting  Armed  Forces 
Generally."  This  section  reads  as  follows: 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  Interfere  with, 
impair,  or  influence  the  morale,  or  discipline 
of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  U.S.: 
( 1 )  advises,  counsels,  urges,  or  In  any  manner 
causes  or  attempts  to  cause  insubordination, 
disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal  of  duty  .  .  ." 
Is  In  violation  of  the  law. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
testimony  of  Frederick  Bemays  Wiener,  an 
expert  on  Constitutional  law.  in  hearings 
relating  to  amendments  to  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  dealing  with  obstruction  of 
the  armed  forces,  held  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  on  Sep- 
tember 16  and  16,  1969.  On  page  498  of  those 
hearings,  Mr.  Wiener  stated:  "The  last  Ad- 
ministration would  not  prosecute.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  absurd  to  say  that  free  speech 
protects  a  person  who  interferes  In  a  Con- 
stitutional activity  of  the  United  States 
which  Congress  has  protected  by  criminal 
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sanctions.  I  hope  the  present  Administration 
has  a  little  more  guts."  I  second  the  motion. 
Particularly  significant  quotations  from 
Jane  Fonda's  Hanoi  broadcasts  follow  demon- 
strating her  violations  of  the  above-men- 
tioned U.8.  Code  section  by  encouraging  o«r 
servicemen  to  disobey  orders,  as  well  as  at- 
tempting to  Injure  their  morale  and  pro- 
claiming her  adherence  to  the  Communist 
enemy  and  her  desire  for  the  Communists  to 
win  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

On  July  14,  broadcasting  in  English  over 
Hanoi  Radio  and  addressing  U.S.  servicemen 
in  Vietnam,  Jane  Fonda  said:  "I  beg  you  to 
consider  what  you  are  doing. ...  All  of  you  In 
the  cockpits  of  your  planes,  on  the  aircraft 
carriers,  those  who  are  loading  the  bombs, 
those  who  are  repairing  the  planes,  those  who 
are  working  on  the  Seventh  Fleet,  please 
think  what  you  are  doing.  Are  these  people 
your  enemies?  What  wUl  you  say  to  your 
children  years  from  now  who  may  ask  you 
why  you  fought  the  war?  What  words  will 
you  be  able  to  say  to  them?" 

On  July  17.  1972,  In  a  similar  broadcast, 
she  said :  "I  am  speaking  particularly  to  the 
U.S.  servicemen  who  are  stationed  on  the 
aircraft  carriers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  In 
the  Seventh  Fleet,  In  the  Angllco  Corps  In 
the  south  of  Vietnam."  She  told  these  G.I.'s 
that  If  they  continued  to  bomb  the  commu- 
nist enemy  In  North  Vietnam,  they  would  be 
war  criminals.  She  said:  "The  men  who  are 
ordering  you  to  use  these  weapons  are  war 
criminals  according  to  International  law,  and 
in  the  past.  In  Germany  and  In  Japan, 
men  who  were  gtiUty  of  these  kinds  of  crimes 
were  tried  and  executed."  She  went  on: 
"Why?  Why  do  you  do  this?  Why  do  you  fol- 
low orders  telling  you  to  destroy  a  hospital 
or  bomb  the  schools?" 

On  July  19th  Radio  Hanoi  again  broad- 
cast a  Jane  Fonda  address  to  American  serv- 
icemen. She  asked  them:  "What  are  your 
commanders  telling  you?  How  are  they  Just- 
ifying this  to  you?  Have  you  any  idea  what 
your  bombs  are  doing  when  you  pull  the 
levers  and  push  the  buttons?  Someday  we're 
going  to  have  to  answer  to  our  children  for 
this  war.  Someday  we  are  going  to  have  to  ex- 
plain to  the  rest  of  the  world  how  It  Is  that 
we  caused  this  type  of  suffering  and  death 
and  destruction  to  a  people  who — who  have 
done  us  no  barm.  Perhaps  we  should  start  to 
do  It  now,  before  It  is  too  late." 

On  July  21st  another  recorded  message 
was  broadcast  over  Hanoi  Radio  by  Jane 
Fonda  to  the  U.S.  pilots  involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam war.  She  said:  "Tonight  when  you  are 
alone  ask  yourselves:  What  are  you  doing? 
Accept  no  ready  answers  fed  to  you  by  rote 
from  basic  training  on  up.  But  as  men,  as 
human  beings,  can  you  Justify  what  you  are 
doing?  Do  you  know  why  you  are  flying  these 
missions,  collecting  extra  combat  pay  on 
Sunday?  The  people  beneath  your  bombs 
have  done  us  no  harm." 

On  July  22,  Jane  Fonda  made  another 
broadcast  to  the  American  servicemen  In 
which  she  said:  "This  is  Jane  Fonda  in 
Hanoi.  I  am  speaking  to  the  men  In  the  cock- 
pits of  the  Phantoms,  in  the  B-52's,  in  the 
F-4's,  those  of  you  who  are  still  here  fighting 
the  war,  In  the  air,  on  the  ground,  the  guys 
In  the  Angllco  Corps,  on  the  Seventh  Fleet, 
the  Constellation,  the  Coral  Sea,  the  Han- 
cock, the  Tlconderoga,  the  Kitty  Hawk,  the 
Enterprise."  Jane  Fonda  told  these  men: 
"If  they  told  you  the  truth  you  wouldn't 
fight,  you  wouldn't  kill." 

While  In  North  Vietnam  Jane  Fonda  made 
a  statement  over  the  Hanoi  Rado  which  was 
translated  into  Vietnamese  and  broadcast  to 
South  Vietnam.  She  said:  "We  also  support 
the  Vietnamese  people's  struggle.  We  under- 
stand that  you  and  we  have  a  common 
enemy — U.S.  imperialism."  (Broadcast  on 
July  23,  1972) 

Just  before  her  departure  from  North 
Vietnam,  Jane  Fonda  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Vice  Premier,  Nguyen  Duy  Trlnh.  According 


to  a  North  Vietnamese  broadcast  of  July 
22,  "Jane  Fonda  told  the  vice  premier  of  her 
Impressions  during  her  visit  to  Vietnam. 
She  said  she  had  witnessed  U.S.  crimes  In 
Hanoi  capital,  Hal  Hung,  Ha  Tay  and  Nam 
Ha  provinces  and  was  deeply  Impressed  by 
the  Vietnamese  people's  solidarity  and  mu- 
tual sympathy  and  their  determination  to 
materialize  President  Ho  Chi  Minh's  testa- 
ment and  bring  the  antl-U.S.  aggression  for 
national  salvation  to  complete  victory.  .  .  . 
She  said  she  was  convinced  that  under  the 
wise  leadership  of  the  Vietnam  Workers 
Party  and  the  DRV  Government  the  Viet- 
namese people  win  certainly  win  brilliant 
victory." 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly  Justify  to 
our  fellow  Americans  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  to  prevent  the  Communist  conquest 
of  South  Vietnam,  or  to  their  loved  ones  at 
home,  or  to  all  who  appreciate  what  they 
have  done  and  are  doing,  remaining  silent 
and  Inactive  In  the  face  of  this  kind  of  direct 
violation  of  law,  open  adherence  to  their 
enemies  a:id  offering  them  aid  and  comfort. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  G.  Schmitz, 
Member  of  Congress. 


NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prenous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  introduce  legislation  which 
I  believe  will  have  a  dramatic  effect  on 
balancing  economic  and  population 
growth  in  Ameiica  by  providing  essential 
public  services  and  employment  opportu- 
nities in  areas  of  the  country,  especial- 
ly rural  areas,  where  those  services  and 
opportunities  are  in  short  supply. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  $3  billion  Na- 
tional Development  Agency  to  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  a  new  system  of  multi- 
state  regional  commissions  which  would 
carry  out  locally-initiated  development 
programs. 

Projects  would  be  concentrated  in  the 
areas  of  transportation,  industrial 
growth,  manpower  training,  education, 
health,  housing,  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  planning. 

A  special  impact  fund  of  $1  billion 
would  be  authorized  for  use  exclusively 
in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  by 
creating  new  opportunities  for  jobs, 
health  and  education  services,  more  and 
better  housing,  improved  transportation 
systems,  the  attraction  of  new  industry, 
and  protection  of  the  environment,  my 
bill  can  help  fulfill  the  promise  of  a 
richer  and  more  rewarding  life  in  areas 
of  the  country  where  those  opportunities 
do  not  now  exist. 

It  is  the  lack  of  just  these  kinds  of  op- 
portunities that  has  caused  the  massive 
outmigi-ation  of  people  to  the  great  urban 
centers  and  the  desertion  of  much  of 
small  town  and  rural  America. 

Unfortunately,  the  glowing  promise  of 
opportunity  in  the  major  cities  has  too 
often  given  way  to  the  harsh  reality  of 
despair  and  poverty  and  a  growing  wel- 
fare state. 

The  latest  census  report  showed  that 
70  percent  of  the  U.S.  population— more 
than  140  million  people — now  live  on 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  of  the  country. 


My  legislation  would  help  reUeve  the 
overcrowded  conditions  in  the  cities  by 
encouraging  and  fostering  economic  and 
social  development  in  less  densely 
peculated  regions. 

The  National  Development  Agency  I 
am  proposing  would  be  comprised  of  a 
presidentially  appointed  Administrator 
and  the  States'  cochairmen  of  the  vari- 
ous regional  commissions  throughout 
the  Nation.  Each  State  cochairman 
would  be  the  Governor  of  one  of  the 
States  from  each  commission,  elected  by 
his  fellow  Governors. 

Each  of  the  regional  commissions 
would  be  comprised  of  a  Federal  cochair- 
man responsible  to  the  Administrator 
and  representing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Governors  of  States  within 
the  commission's  venue. 

This  structure  is  patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  which  has  worked  so  well 
and  so  effectively  for  the  people  of  tlie 
fifth  district  of  North  Carolina  and  for 
people  throughout  the  13-State  region. 

And  heavy  emphasis  would  be  given 
to  the  development  of  projects  at  the 
local  level,  where  people  are  best  suited 
to  know  both  the  needs  of  the  area  and 
the  means  of  meeting  those  needs. 

My  legislation  encourages  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  multicounty  local  develop- 
ment distiicts  to  plan  and  coordinate 
development  efforts  on  the  local  level, 
just  as  tiie  Appalachian  Commission  and 
Economic  Development  Administration 
have  done  witli  such  great  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Icind  of  governmental 
structure  and  this  kind  of  development 
program  has  worked  extremely  well  with 
the  Appalachian  Cominission.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  applied  just  as  success- 
fully nationwide  to  develop  this  Nation 
and  its  great  people  to  their  fullest 
potential. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues'  close  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  and  solicit  tlieir 
support  for  its  passage. 


PANAMA  CANAL  AND  CANAL  ZONE: 
FEAR  OF  CHOLERA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood  >  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FL<X)D.  Mr.  Speaker,  students  of 
Panama  Canal  history  know  that  when 
the  United  States  in  1904  acquired  tlie 
Canal  Zone  for  the  purpose  of  construc- 
ting and  operating  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  isthmus  was  the  pesthole  of  the 
world. 

Under  the  1903  treaty  with  Panama, 
the  United  States  was  charged  witli  re- 
sponsibility for  sanitation  in  the  Pana- 
manian terminal  cities  of  Panama  and 
Colon  and  other  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Canal  Zone — article  VII.  Under  this  au- 
thority the  Canal  Zone  and  nearby  areas 
were  transformed  into  one  of  the  health- 
iest regions  in  all  of  the  tropics. 

In  the  1955  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama,  this  authority  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  was  abrogated — 
article  IV.  The  consequence  has  been  a 
relapse  toward  the  primitive  conditions 
of  1904,  with  accumulations  of  garbage 
in  the  streets  of  Panama  and  Colon  and 
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resulting  increase  of  the  number  of  rats. 
As  one  example  of  the  deterioration 
that  fpUowed  the  surrenders  in  the  1955 
treaty!  there  is  the  case  of  the  former 
fine  Panama  Railroad  passenger  station 
in  Panama  City,  given  to  Panama  in  this 
treaty.  Some  of  it  has  been  taken  over 
by  squatter-like  families  whose  laundry 
frequently  hangs  on  lines  draped  out 
of  the  windows. 

The   Panama  Canal   is   the   greatest 

maritime    strategic    crossroads    of    the 

world  with  about  15,000  vessels  transiting 

it  annually.  At  the  present  time  health 

authorities   there  fear  an  outbreak   of 

cholera,  a  disease  associated  with  filth. 

To  meet  this  danger  the  United  States 

must  be  prepared  to  resiune  its  authority 

for    sanitation    as    originally    provided 

under  the  1903  treaty  and  stop  thinking 

in  terms  of  making  additional  surrenders. 

A  recent  newsstory  from  the  isthmus 

follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  17, 1972) 

HEMISPHERE  Pears  Spread  of  Cholera 

(By  Francis  B.  Kent) 
Panama  CrrT.— With  more  concern  than 
most  of  them  care  to  admit,  medical  men  In 
this  part  of  the  world  are  watching  the  slow 
but  seemingly  certain  approach  of  a  dread 
disease:  cholera. 

In  the  four  years  since  cholera  cases  be- 
gan to  appear  In  massive  numbers  In  the  Far 
East,  it  has  crept  slowly  west,  to  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Balkans,  then  Into  the  Mediterra- 
nean baslu.  Now,  according  to  International 
health  authorities  here,  it  has  spread  as  far 
as  West  Africa. 

"It  is  Just  a  matter  of  time."  one  expert 
told  an  interviewer,  "until  it  reaches  this 
heml.sphere." 

What  troubles  this  official  and  others  as 
well,  although  few  are  willing  to  talk  for  the 
record.  Is  the  fact  that  In  much  of  Central 
and  South  America,  plus  the  Caribbean,  pub- 
lic health  standards  are  shockingly  Inade- 
quate. 

"In  some  areas,"  one  public  health  work- 
er said,  "the  standards  are  not  only  inade- 
quate but  deteriorating." 

He  pointed  specifically  to  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  particularly  those  that  over  the  last 
decade  or  so  have  acquired  independence 
from  the  British. 

Trinidad,  for  example,  is  already  having 
public  health  problems  Earlier  this  year 
polio  attacked  the  Island  on  an  epidemic 
level,  so  severely  that  authorities  were  forced 
to  postpone  carnival,  a  significant  factor  In 
the  little  country's  economy. 

The  problem  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere  In 
the  area,  is  attributed  to  the  lack  of  atten- 
tion paid  to  such  fundamental  questions 
as  water  purification  and  garbage  collection. 
In  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad's  capital  city, 
garbage  is  dumped  raw  Into  the  streets.  Rats 
roam  at  will.  The  public  dump,  a  sprawling, 
smoking  reminder  of  medieval  Europe,  lies 
only  a  few  blocks  from  the  city  center. 

But  Trinidad  Is  tar  from  unique.  As  re- 
cently as  last  year  dengue  fever  erupted  In 
the  cities  along  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Co- 
lombia. 

Elsewhere,  most  notably  In  Mexico,  pxibllc 
officials  are  reluctant  to  admit  that  health 
problems  exist  for  fear  of  discouraging  the 
arrival  of  tourists.  The  Mexican  economy  is 
highly  dependent  on  the  American  tourist. 

Dr.  Jose  Behm,  who  represents  both  the 
World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  and  the 
Pan  American  Health  Organization  here,  said 
that  both  organizations  are  afraid  that 
cholera  will  soon  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Panama  is  particularly  susceptible,  he  said, 
because  of  the  great  number  of  ships  that 
sail  through  the  Panama  Canal. 


Both  International  agencies,  he  said,  are 
training  technicians  In  anticipation  of  an 
outbreak  of  cholera. 

I A  WHO  official  in  Washington  said  that  no 
cholera  cases  had  yet  been  reported  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  although  most  experts 
believed  that  the  disease  will  eventually  be 
introduced  somewhere  in  the  Americas. 

I  The  experts  were  far  from  certain  that 
It  would  spread,  he  added.  He  said  that  while 
sanitary  conditions  were  bad  In  some  parts 
of  Latin  America — such  as  urban  slums  and 
Isolated  rural  areas — most  countries  had  bet- 
ter sanitation  systems  than  the  Far  or  Near 
East,  where  cholera  spreads  quickly. 

I  He  said  that  if  properly  and  rapidly  treat- 
ed cho'.era  can  be  controlled  with  a  "death 
rate  of  zerc  '  The  disease  is  spread  when 
victims'  waste  contaminates  the  water  and 
food  supply,  as  in  places  where  untreated 
sewage  Is  dumped  In  the  same  rivers  which 
s'ipply  a  community's  drinking  water.) 


by  the  agency  and  a  full  imderstanding 
of  its  impact. 

Nor,  in  fact,  can  I  see  that  the  FCC 
has  the  authority  to  enact  the  sports 
proposal  which  maximizes  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  sports  exemption  to  the  anti- 
trust law. 


NEW  RULES  FOR  CABLE  TELEVISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Rodney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  new  rules  for  the  operation  of 
cable  television  systems  are  now  being 
implemented  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  Simultaneously,  the 
agency  encourages  CATV,  while  further 
restricting  it  at  the  urging  of  broadcast- 
ers, copyright  owners,  sports  interests, 
and  others. 

In  testimony  at  the  FCC  last  Thurs- 
day, NFL  commissioner  Pete  Rozelle 
tried  to  make  the  FCC  believe  that  be- 
cause a  Baltimore  station  will  televise 
five  of  the  seven  Redskin  home  games 
this  fall,  attendance  will  diminish  drasti- 
cally and  banks  have  therefore  refused 
to  finance  construction  of  new  seats. 

Even  the  Redskins  were  startled.  So 
much  that  club  president  Ed  Bennett 
Williams  had  no  comment.  Other  Red- 
skin spokesmen  made  it  clear  no  banks 
had  even  been  approached. 

Obviously,  if  concern  about  ticket  sales 
exists,  the  Baltimore  station  would  not 
have  been  granted  rights  to  the  games — 
40  miles  away. 

Another  sports  representative  accused 
CATV  spokesmen  of  lying  In  describing 
the  impact  of  proposed  rules. 

In  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  obvious  to 
me  that  the  only  people  who  had  done 
a  responsible  study  of  the  complex  pro- 
posals were  the  CATV  representatives 
whose  very  future  is  at  stake. 

The  FCC  was  obviously  surprised  to 
learn  from  my  testimony  that  the  sports 
proposal  would  totally  reverse  priorities 
established  in  another  document  restrict- 
ing CATV  operation.  Both  documents 
were  released  on  the  same  day  at  the 
same  press  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hearing  process  is 
designed  to  help  us  make  decisions  in 
Government,  and  to  assure  that  all  re- 
sponsible viewpoints  are  heard.  To  see 
this  process  perverted  by  people  in  re- 
sponsible positions  making  deliberate 
misrepresentations  is  enough  to  make  me 
think  of  conducting  all  proceedings  un- 
der oath. 

In  addition,  I  cannot  condone  prepara- 
tion and  release  of  the  FCC's  sports  pro- 
posal for  CATV  without  thorough  study 


CONGRESSMAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 
ANNOUNCES  THE  RESULTS  OF  HIS 
MOST  RECENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI,  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  today,  my  office  completed  the  task 
of  tabulating  the  results  of  my  most  re- 
cent questionnau-es.  Late  in  June,  over 
100,000  were  mailed  to  the  residents  of 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Il- 
linois. The  return  was  overwhelming. 

In  addition  to  much  favorable  senti- 
ment for  a  system  of  national  health  in- 
surance and  a  nationwide  Presidential 
primary,  the  vast  majority  of  responding 
Chicagoans  in  my  District  strongly  sup- 
port a  ban  on  the  sale  of  all  non-sporting 
handguns. 

Although  the  general  trend  of  opinion 
on  how  we  should  terminate  our  involve- 
ment in  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
at  best  unclear,  my  constituents  had  very 
strong  thoughts  about  the  inflationary 
state  of  our  economy.  Over  86  percent  of 
the  thousands  of  responses  received 
stated  that  prices  were  still  rising  at  an 
imacceptable  rate  under  phase  n  of  the 
President's  new  economic  policy. 

In  the  general  comments  section  of  the 
survey,  one  theme  was  predominant — 
people  are  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  at 
night.  My  poll  Is  but  another  indication 
that  the  crime  and  violence  in  our  Na- 
tion's urban  areas  has  increased  dramat- 
ically in  the  past  few  years.  The  related 
areas  of  drug  abuse  and  juvenile  crime 
also  received  much  attention  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

Since  the  issues  raised  in  the  question- 
naire are  of  serious  concern  to  all  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  would  like  to  insert  the  results 
in  the  Record  so  that  all  Members  might 
benefit  from  this  large  sampling  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

RESULTS  OF  Congressman  Dan  Rostenkow- 
sKi's  1972  Questionnaire 

1.  Should  the  Federal  Government  admin- 
ister a  system  of  national  health  Insurance, 
paid  for  by  payroll  deductions  similar  to  So- 
cial Security?  Yes,  61  Tc;  No,  39<~r. 

2.  Should  Social  Security  benefits  be  ad- 
Justed  automatically  according  to  changes 
In  the  cost-of-Uvlng  Index?  Yes,  88%;   No, 

12'-.. 

3.  Would  you  favor  a  Federal  law  banning 
the  sale  of  all  non-sporting  handguns?  Yes, 
77'^;;  No.  23''<  . 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  Vietnam : 

a.  Immediately  (by  having  Congress  cut 
off  the  fundsl.a.  37<;c. 

b.  by  September  30, 1972.  b.  12";^ . 

c.  at  the  rate  they  are  being  withdrawn 
with  no  fixed  date.  c.  33%. 

d.  other  (please  specify) .  d.  18%. 

5.  Under  the  "Phase  U"  segment  of  the 
President's  new  economic  policy,  do  you  think 
prices  are: 
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a.  stUl  rising  at  an  unacceptable  level? 

a.  sere. 

b.  at  about  the  right  level?  b.  14%. 

6.  Should  the  United  States  cut  back  for- 
eign aid  to  nations  who  faU  to  discourage 
the  Importation  of  dangerous  drugs  Into  this 
country?  Yes,  95%;  No,  5<:b. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  each  major  political 
party  should  conduct  a  national  primary 
every  four  years  to  determine  their  party's 
nominee  rather  than  continue  the  present 
system  of  primaries  and  caucuses  which  cul- 
minates in  a  national  convention?  Yes,  19%; 

No.    21%. 

8.  Would  you  be  In  favor  of  having  a  Pres- 
idential term  of  six  years,  with  a  one  term 
limit?  Yes,  36 '•c ;  No,  64%. 


HUMAN     GUINEA     PIG     BARES     40 
YEARS  OF  "DOCTORING  ON  ME" 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  inserted  in  the  Record  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  uncovering  a  40-year  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  experiment  in  Alabama 
in  which  a  group  of  black  syphilitic  vic- 
tims were  denied  proper  treatment  for 
the  disease  in  order  that  autopsies  could 
be  performed  on  them  to  detei-mine  what 
effects  the  disease  has  on  the  human  body 
if  left  untreated. 

Today  the  Associated  Press  followed  up 
this  article  with  stiU  another  article  de- 
scribing this  aUeged  incident  in  further 

detail.  ,     „  „    ^ 

One  of  the  victims,  Mr.  Charles  Pollard, 
a  66-year-old  farmer,  has  been  living 
with  syphilis  for  some  40  years  without 
even  knowing  that  he  had  the  disease. 
Mr.  Pollard  was  simply  told  that  he  had 
"bad  blood."  ^  „  . 

Yesterday,  t  suggested  that  we  call  for 
public  disclosure  of  all  of  those  persons 
who  were  responsible  for  this  experiment 
and  public  disclosiu-e  of  all  other  activ- 
ities in  which  they  are  involved.  I  further 
called  for  a  full  investigation  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  an  Investigation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  any  other 
members  of  their  families  may  have 
either  contracted  the  disease  or  borne 
children  who  were  affected  by  it. 

Today's  article,  however,  raises  even 
more  serious  questions  of  whether  or 
not  the  victims  were  misled  or  coerced 
into  participating  in  the  experiment. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  article  also  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record,  and  I  wish  to  call  upon  all  of 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  speak  out  against  this 
type  of  inhuman  consideration  of  human 
lives  on  every  level.  The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  27,  1972] 
Human  Guinea  Pig  Bares  40  Years  op 
"Doctoring  on  Me" 
(By  Jeff  Nesmlth) 
NOTASUIXA.  Ala.,  July  25.— In  1932  Charlie 
Pollard,  a  26-year-old  Macon  County  farm- 
er, took  advantage  of  a  public  health  official's 
offer  of  a  free  blood  test  and  was  told  a 
few  days  later  that  he  had  "bad  blood." 

"They  been  doctoring  on  me  off  and  on 
ever  since  then,"  Pollard,  now  66,  said  "Tues- 
day. "And  they  give  me  a  blood  tonic." 


Pollard  was  not  told — and  did  not  know 
until  Tuesday— but  for  the  past  40  years 
he  has  been  one  of  a  constantly  dwindling 
number  of  human  guinea  pigs  In  whose  "bad 
blood"  the  effects  of  syphilis  has  been  ob- 
served. 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Officials  re- 
vealed Tuesday  that  under  a  PHS  study, 
treatment  for  syphilis  has  been  withheld 
from  hundreds  of  afflicted  Negroes  for  the 
40-year  period.  For  the  past  25  years,  peni- 
cillin has  been  generally  available  to  treat  It. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  observation 
of  the  course  of  the  disease  In  untreated  per- 
sons over  long  periods  of  time. 

Elizabeth  Kennebrew,  a  nurse  with  the 
Macon  County  Board  of  Health  who  spends 
most  of  her  time  tracking  the  medical  his- 
tories of  the  survivors.  Identified  Pollard  as  a 
member  of  the  group  from  whom  treatment 
was  withheld. 

"Back  here  In  the  'SOs,  they  give  me  a 
certificate,  saying  I  had  been  In  the  program 
25  years,"  Pollard  said,  "and  since  then  they 
don't  come  around  as  much." 

During  the  first  25  years,  however,  health 
officials  returned  annually  to  the  400-acre 
cotton  and  catUe  farm  Pollard  owns  and  op- 
erates near  this  tiny  town  west  of  Auburn, 
to  collect  blood  samples. 

"They  haven't  been  by  here  In  a  year  or 
two  now,"  he  said. 

And  while  he  beUeves  he  has  received  good 
medical  care  through  "the  program,"  he  has 
turned  to  home  remedies  during  recent  years. 
"You  say  they  ain't  been  doctoring  me?" 
he  asked  a  reporter  who  visited  him  Tuesday. 
"Well,  they  sure  give  me  enough  shots  and 
took  out  enough  blood  for  some  reason.  I 
even  got  one  of  them  spinal  taps." 

On  one  occasion.  Pollard  said,  he  was  given 

an  operation,  for  removal  of  prostate  glands. 

Asked  several  times  If  he  were  aware  that 

he  had  syphilis,  Pollard  always  replied,  "Well, 

they  told  me  I  had  the  bad  blood." 

Pollard  was  working  on  his  father's  farm 
In  1932  when  health  officials  distributed  a 
notice  among  black  men  In  Tuskegee.  Ala., 
area,  offering  the  free  blood  test. 

"Then  a  few  days  later,  they  told  us  our 
blood  was  bad,  and  they  always  keep  com- 
ing back  and  taking  more." 

Over  the  years,  Pollard  said,  most  other 
members  of  the  group  have  died.  "I  think 
there's  about  eight  or  nine  of  us  left  in  this 
area,  though." 

"I  thought  they  did  me,  far  as  I  know  of, 
pretty  good,"  "they  say  my  heart  is  good 
and  I  don't  wear  reading  glasses.  I  ride  a 
tractor  practically  every  day." 

However,  about  a  year  ago  Pollard  began 
having  severe  pains  in  his  back  and  left  leg 
and  spent  several  weeks  In  a  hospital  in 
Montgomery. 

"They  told  me  there  wasn't  anything  they 
could  do  for  It  and  sent  me  home,"  he  said. 
"I  was  on  crutches  for  about  six  or  eight 
weeks  and  I  began  to  think  I  was  to  lose 
the  use  of  this  leg. 

"So  I  tried  me  a  home  remedy  the  old  folks 
had  told  me  about  fc*  arthritis  and  put  me 
some  fat  llghtard  (heart  pine)  splinters  In 
some  whiskey  and  let  It  so«k  awhile  and 
every  now  and  then  I'd  take  a  little  sip  of 
that. 

"Now  I  don't  be  bothered  with  my  back  as 
much." 


PROPOSED  SUPERSEDING  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  COOPERATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  BRAZIL  CON- 
CERNING CIVIL  USES  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  California  (Mr.  Holifield)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energ>-,  I  wish  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  in  compliance 
with  section  123 tc)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  on  July  18.  1972. 
submitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  a  pro- 
posed superseding  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Brazil  concerning  civil  use  of  atomic 
energy.  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  requires 
that  such  proposed  amendment  lie  be- 
fore the  Joint  Committee  for  30  days 
while  Congress  is  in  ses.sion  before  be- 
coming effective. 

The  proposed  agreement  would  rim  for 
30  years  and  would  provide  for  coopera- 
tion in  both  research  and  power  genera- 
tion appUcations  of  nuclear  energy  su- 
perseding the  research  only  agreement 
which  became  effective  in  1966.  The 
United  States  will  provide  the  nuclear 
fuel  for  the  first  power  reactor  in  Brazil's 
nuclear  power  program  which  has  been 
acquired  from  a  U.S.  manufacturer. 

The  proposed  agreement  contains  the 
standard  provisions  of  assurance  of 
peaceful  uses  of  materials  and  equipment 
transferred  and  for  the  application  of 
international  safeguards  against  diver- 
sion. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  practice  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  interested  Members  of  Congress, 
the  supporting  correspondence.  The  text 
of  the  superseding  agreement  is  avail- 
able at  the  Joint  Committee  offices. 
The  material  follows: 

Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  18.  1972. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastoke, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pastore:  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  copies  of  the  following  are  sub- 
mitted with  this  letter: 

a.  a  proposed  superseding  "Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy;" 

b.  a  letter  from  the  Comnilsslon  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
agreement;  and 

c.  a  memorandum  from  the  President  con- 
taining his  determination  that  Its  perform- 
ance will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  and  approving  the  agreement  and 
authorizing  its  execution. 

The  agreement  pertains  to  power  as  well 
as  to  research  applications  of  atomic  energy. 
It  will  supersede  the  current  research  type  of 
Agreement  for  Cooperation,  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  1968.  The  principal  purpose 
of  the  new  agreement  Is  to  permit  the  export 
of  a  power  reactor  from  the  United  States  and 
to  permit  the  long-term  sxipply  of  em-iched 
uranium  fuel.  The  reactor  Is  Identified  In  the 
appendix  to  the  agreement:  It  Is  scheduled 
for  operation  in  1976.  The  adjusted  net  quan- 
tity of  U-235  required  to  fuel  this  project 
over  the  term  of  the  agreement  Is  calculated 
tm  be  11.800  kilograms. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  scope  cf  the  agree- 
ment accommodates  both  research  and  power 
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applications  of  atomic  energy,  and  Its  term 
is  thirty  years.  Other  significant  features, 
which  are  set  forth  below,  are  substantially 
similar  to  those  of  other  long-term  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation,  for  example,  those 
concluded  with  Austria.  Finland,  Japan, 
Sweden,  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

Article  VI  permits  arrangements  for  the 
transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  to  be 
made  directly  between  authorized  persons 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
and  Brazil  and  also  between  authorized  per- 
sons of  one  country  and  the  Government  of 
the  other  country. 

Article  VII  sets  forth  the  fuel  supply  under- 
takings of  the  United  States  and  accords 
with  the  policy  followed  in  other  Agreements 
for  Cooperation  concluded  In  recent  years. 
It  does  not  reflect  the  Commission's  revised 
supply  policy  announced  in  June  1971 — 
whereby  no  firm  supply  assurance  occurs 
\mtll  the  execution  of  a  specific  contract — 
since  negotiations  with  Brazil  were  begun 
well  In  advance  of  adoption  of  that  policy 
revision. 

As  In  similar  Agreements  for  Cooperation, 
Article  VII  provides  that  toll  enrichment 
will  be  the  normal  method  of  supplying  fuel 
for  the  power  reactor  project;  sale  Is  possible 
If  the  parties  so  agree.  Enriched  uranium 
required  for  fueling  research,  materials- 
testing  and  experimental  reactors  will  be 
transferred  under  agreed  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Article  vn  also  permits  transfers  of 
plutonliun.  on  agreed  terms,  for  fueling  re- 
actors and  reactor  experiments.  Such  trans- 
fers woiUd  be  subject  to  the  20  kilogram 
celling  m  Article  IX. 

Paragraph  D  of  Article  VII  Indicates  ex- 
pressly that  the  Conunission  may  transfer  to 
a  person  or  persons  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  Government  such  of  Its 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  supply  of 
special  nuclear  material,  Including  the  pro- 
vision of  enrichment  services,  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  desirable.  This  provision  cor- 
responds to  a  like  provision  In  the  Agree- 
ments for  Cooperation  with  Sweden  and  the 
Republic  of  China. 

Article  VIII  establishes  terms  and  condi- 
tions governing  material  supply.  These  are 
common  to  other  recent  similar  agreements 
and  include  the  following: 

(1)  Prices  for  enriched  uranium  and  ad- 
vance delivery  notices  will  be  those  appli- 
cable to  domestic  customers. 

(2)  Uranium  fuel  may  be  enriched  to 
greater  than  20  Tr  in  the  isotope  U-235  when 
the  Commission  finds  there  is  a  technical 
or  economic  Justification. 

(3)  Fuel  reprocessing  may  be  undertaken 
In  Brazilian  facilities  upon  a  Joint  determi- 
nation that  safeguards  may  be  effectively  ap- 
plied, or  In  other  facilities  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed. 

(4)  With  respect  to  .special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  through  tlie  use  of  material 
supplied  by  the  United  States  to  Brazil, 
transfer  of  such  produced  material  from  Bra- 
zil to  any  other  nation  or  group  of  nations 
win   be  subject   to   Commission   approval. 

Article  IX  establishes  the  overall  adjusted 
net  ceiling  governing  U-235  transfers.  This 
celling  Is  12.300  kilograms,  comprised  of  the 
11,800  kilograms  allocated  for  the  power  proj- 
ect and  500  kUograms  for  research  and  other 
purposes  permitted  under  the  agreement.  As 
noted  earlier,  the  plutonlum  ceiling  is  20 
kilograms.  The  U-235  celling  quantity  re- 
quires approximately  2.3  million  separate 
work  units.  This  requirement,  together  with 
commitments  vuder  existing  Agreements  for 
Cooperation  aa  well  as  actual  and  antici- 
pated enrichment  requirements  for  domestic 
power  reactors  which  will  become  operational 
in  the  same  time  period  as  the  Brazilian 
project.  Is  within  the  capability  of  our  ex- 
isting faculties  to  supply  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

Article  X,  In  conformity  with  the  standard 
formulation  used  In  other  Agreements  for 
Cooperation,     contains     Brazil's     "peaceful 


uses"  guarantee  respecting  material,  equip- 
ment and  devices  transferred  under  the 
agreement,  including  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  through  their  use.  At  Brazil's 
request,  the  article  also  includes  a  United 
States  guarantee  of  the  peaceful  use  of  Bra- 
zilian material.  Including  equipment  and 
devices,  which  might  be  transfered  under 
the  agreement.  This  guarantee  would  extend 
to  special  nuclear  material  produced  In  ma- 
terial obtained  from  Brazil,  or  an  equivalent 
amount  of  the  same  type  as  such  transferred 
or  produced  material  which  the  United 
States  may  substitute  therefor. 

Article  XI  continues  the  comprehensive 
safeguards  rights  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished in  the  current  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation. 

Article  XII  provides  that  safeguards  re- 
sponsibilities respecting  material,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  transferred  to  Brazil  un- 
der the  bilateral  will  continue  to  be  exer- 
cised oy  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  pursuan"-  to  the  trilateral  safeguards 
transfer  agreement  signed  by  the  parties  and 
the  Agency  in  1967,  as  it  may  be  amended 
or  supplanted  by  a  new  trilateral.  United 
States"  safeguards  rights  will  be  suspended 
during  the  time  and  to  the  extent  the  United 
States  agrees  that  the  need  to  exercise  such 
rights  is  satisfied  by  a  safeguards  agreement 
as  contemplated  In  the  article. 

The  agreement  will  enter  Into  force  on  the 
date  on  which  each  Government  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Government  written 
notification  that  It  has  complied  with  all 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
for  entry  Into  force. 
Sincerely. 

James  R.  Schlesincer. 

Chairman. 

Atomic  Enebcy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1972. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Enclosed  is  a  proposed 
superseding  "Agreement  for  Cooperation  Be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
erative Republic  of  BrazU  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy."  The  agreement  has 
been  negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State  pur- 
suant to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  With  the  Department's  support, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  you  ap- 
prove the  agreement,  determine  that  Its  per- 
formance will  promote  and  will  not  consti- 
tute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorize  Its  exe- 
cution. 

The  proposed  agreement  would  supersede 
the  current  research  type  of  Agreement  for 
Cooperation,  which  has  been  In  effect  since 
1966,  and  would  expand  the  scope  of  coop- 
erative activities  to  include  power  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy.  The  Immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  agreement  is  to  permit  the  ex- 
port of  a  power  reactor  from  the  United 
States,  which  is  identified  in  the  appendix 
to  the  agreement;'  it  would  also  permit  the 
related  long-term  supply  of  enriched  urani- 
vim  fuel.  The  reactor  is  scheduled  for  opera- 
tion In  1976.  The  adjusted  net  quantity  of 
U-235  required  to  fuel  this  project  over  the 
term  of  the  agreement  Is  calculated  to  be 
11.800  kilograms. 

The  term  of  the  agreement  would  be  thirty 
years.  Other  significant  features,  which  are 
set  forth  below,  are  substantially  similar  to 
those  of  other  long-term  Agreements  for  Co- 
operation, for  example,  those  concluded  with 
Austria.  Finland.  Japan,  and  Sweden. 

Article  VI  would  permit  arrangements  for 
the  transfer  of  special  nuclear  material  to 
be  made  directly  between  authorized  per- 
sons under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  and  also  between  author- 
ized persons  of  one  country  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  other  country. 


Article  VII  sets  forth  the  fuel  supply  un- 
dertakings of  the  United  States.  Pursuant  to 
the  policy  reflected  in  other  recent  long-term 
power  agreements,  toll  enrichment  would  be 
the  normal  method  of  supplying  enriched 
uranium  fuel  for  the  power  reactor;  sale 
would  be  possible  If  the  parties  so  agree. 
Enriched  uranium  required  for  fueling  re- 
search, materials-testing  and  experimental 
reactors  would  be  transferred  under  agreed 
terms  and  conditions.  Article  VII  would  also 
permit  transfers  of  plutonlum,  on  agreed 
terms,  for  fueling  reactors  and  reactor  ex- 
periments. Such  transfers  would  be  subject 
to  the  20-kllogram  celling  In  Article  IX. 

Paragraph  D  of  Article  VII  would  Indicate 
expressly  that  the  Commission  may  transfer 
to  a  person  or  persons  under  United  States 
Jurisdiction  such  of  Its  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial, Including  the  provision  of  enrichment 
services,  as  the  Commission  deems  desirable. 
This  provision  corresponds  to  a  like  provi- 
sion In  the  amended  Swedish  Agreement. 

Article  Vm  would  establish  terms  and  con- 
ditions governing  material  supply  by  the 
Commission.  These  are  common  to  other 
agreements  and  include  the  following: 

(1)  Prices  for  enriched  uranium  and  ad- 
vance delivery  notices  would  be  comparable 
to  those  applicable  to  domestic  customers. 

(2)  Uranium  fuel  may  be  enriched  to 
greater  than  20%  In  the  Isotope  U-235  when 
the  Commission  finds  there  Is  a  technical  or 
economic  Justification. 

(3)  Fuel  reprocessing  may  be  undertaken 
in  Brazilian  facilities  upon  a  Joint  determi- 
nation that  safeguards  may  be  effectively 
applied,  or  in  other  facilities  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed. 

(4)  With  respect  to  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial produced  through  the  use  of  material 
supplied  by  the  United  States  to  Brazil, 
transfers  of  such  produced  material  from 
Brazil  would  be  subject  to  Commission 
approval. 

Article  IX  would  establish  the  overall  ad- 
Justed  net  celling  governing  U-235  transfers, 
which  would  be  12.300  kilograms. 

This  Is  comprised  of  the  11,800  kilograms 
allocated  for  the  power  reactor  project  and 
500  kilograms  for  research  and  other  purposes 
permitted  under  the  agreement.  As  noted 
earlier,  the  plutonlum  celling  would  be  20 
kilograms. 

Article  X.  In  conformity  with  the  standard 
formulation,  contains  Brazil's  peaceful  uses 
guarantee  respecting  material,  equipment 
and  devices  transferred  under  the  agreement. 
Including  special  nuclear  material  produced 
through  their  use.  At  Brazil's  request,  the 
article  also  Includes  a  United  States  guaran- 
tee of  the  peaceful  use  of  Brazilian  material, 
Including  equipment  and  devices,  which 
might  be  transferred  under  the  agreement. 
This  guarantee  would  extend  to  special  nu- 
clear material  produced  In  material  obtained 
from  Brazil,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
same  type  as  such  transferred  or  produced 
material  which  the  United  States  may  sub- 
stitute therefor. 

Article  XI  would  continue  the  comprehen- 
sive safeguards  rights  of  the  United  States 
established  In  the  current  agreement. 

Article  XII  provides  that  safeguards  re- 
sponsibilities respecting  material,  equipment 
and  facilities  transferred  to  BrazU  under  the 
bilateral  will  continue  to  be  exercised  by  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  pur- 
suant to  the  trilateral  safeguards  transfer 
agreement  signed  by  the  parties  and  the 
Agency  In  1967.  as  It  may  be  amended  or  sup- 
planted by  a  new  trilateral.  United  States 
safeguards  rights  would  be  suspended  dur- 
ing the  time  and  to  the  extent  the  United 
States  agrees  that  the  need  to  exercise  such 
rights  is  satisfied  by  a  safeguards  agreement 
as  contemplated  in  the  article. 

Following  your  approval,  determination 
and  authorization,  the  proposed  agreement 
will  be  formally  executed  by  appropriate  au- 
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thorltles  of  the  United  States  and  BrazU. 
In  compliance  with  Section  123c  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
agreement  wUl  be  submitted  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully  yours, 

James  R.  Schlesincer, 

Chairman. 

The  Western  WarrE  House, 
San  Clemente.  July  10,  1972. 
Memorandum  for:  Dr.  James  R.  Schleslnger, 

Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Subject:    Proposed  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion with  BrazU  Concerning  ClvU  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy. 
I  have  reviewed  the  proposed  "Agreement 
for  Coojjeration  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  PederaUve  Republic  of  BrazU 
Concerning   ClvU   Uses  of   Atomic   Energy." 
which  was  submitted  for  my  approval  with 
the   Atomic  Energy  Commission's  letter  of 
June  19,  1972. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  123b 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

a.  Approve  the  proposed  agreement,  and 
determine  that  its  performance  wUl  promote 
and  win  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  and 

b.  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  State. 

Richard  Nixon. 


HAROLD  B.  LEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  McKay)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  7, 
Harold  B.  Lee  became  the  president  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints.  As  the  spiritual  leader  of  more 
than  3  million  Mormons  throughout  the 
world,  President  Lee  has  accepted  a 
mantle  of  immense  responsibility.  The 
nth  president  of  the  church  since  1830, 
President  Lee  begins  his  service  at  a  time 
of  record  growth  in  the  church,  a  time 
when  the  skills  of  his  leadership  will  be 
especially  valuable. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  an  apostle  of  the  church 
since  1941,  is  well  prepared  for  the  over- 
whelming responsibilities  confronting 
him  and  his  counselors,  N.  Eldon  Tanner 
and  Marion  G.  Romney.  As  an  educator 
and  former  Salt  Lake  City  commissioner. 
President  Lee  seems  particularly  quali- 
fied to  deal  with  the  diverse  challenges 
confronting  him.  With  the  church  in  a 
period  of  dynamic  growth,  and  with  a 
continuous  challenge  for  members  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  God,  the 
calling  of  President  Harold  B.  Lee  as 
prophet,  seer,  and  revelator  is  truly  a 
blessing  for  members  of  the  church 
everywhere.  This  man,  full  of  love  and 
harmony  for  his  fellow  man,  can  only 
progress  the  lofty  ideals  and  goals  of  the 
faith,  and  his  compassionate  and  imder- 
standing  intellect  will  surely  ease  the 
formidable  obstacles  facing  the  church 
during  his  administration. 

In  a  recent  talk  given  prior  to  his  be- 
coming president  of  the  church.  Presi- 
dent Lee  gave  some  advice  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  to  all  public  serv- 
ants: 


This  year  Is  again  a  most  important  year  of 
decision  for  our  day.  Some  have  even  said 
that  this  is  the  most  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world  .  .  . 
This  Is  the  beginning  of  an  Intense  politi- 
cal activity,  when  men  of  every  persuasion 
In  the  political  arena  wUl  be  clamoring  for 
attention  and  acceptance  by  the  electorate. 
There  wUl  be  controversy,  debate,  conflict, 
and  contention,  which  seem  to  be  the  order 
of  a  political  campaign. 

In  its  loftiest  sense,  controversy  may  mean 
disputations  isecause  of  honest  differences  of 
opinion.  In  Its  most  degrading  sense  It  may 
mean  quarreling,  strife,  and  name-calling.  An 
example  of  that  which  degrades  Is  the  bitter 
personal  abuse  that  so  frequently  Is  heaped 
upon  an  opposing  candidate.  Name-calling  Is 
continued  throughout  the  whole  season  un- 
tU  listeners  are  left  with  doubt  and  mis- 
trust that  honor  and  Integrity  are  to  be 
found  m  any  of  those  who  may  eventually  be 
elected.  The  obvious  hazard  Is  that  when 
these  elected  leaders  have  been  maligned  and 
downgraded,  the  seeds  of  disrespect  to  au- 
thority and  law  and  order  are  sown  in  the 
minds  of  youth,  particularly.  Instead  of  re- 
spectful obedience  to  counsel  and  to  the  laws 
enacted  by  those  whose  Integrity  and  honesty 
have  been  thus  Impugned. 

The  story,  presumably  authenlc,  Is  told 
that  during  the  ClvU  War  when  the  fortunes 
of  the  Union  armies,  under  the  command 
of  General  Grant,  were  going  badly,  some 
concerned  ministers  called  on  President 
Abraham  Uncoln  at  the  White  House  and 
forcefully  urged  the  dismissal  of  Grant. 

To  these  men  he  Is  alleged  to  have  said: 
"Gentlemen,  General  Grant  has  under  his 
command  all  that  we  hold  dear  in  this  na- 
tion. Instead  of  criticism,  you  too  should 
get  down  on  your  knees  and  pray  God  that 
he  would  see  this  nation  through  to  victory." 
We  related  this  story  to  a  president  of  the 
United  States  some  years  ago  and  assured 
him  that  no  matter  what  his  name  or  polit- 
ical party,  we  too  were  frequently  on  our 
knees,  praying  God  that  he  and  the  leaders 
of  this  nation  and  of  the  world  would  bring 
us  through  the  crises  of  the  present. 

We  were  heartened  by  the  president's  reply 
when  he  said,  "I  think  that  every  president 
of  this  country  during  his  term  of  office 
has  been  frequently  on  his  knees  praymg  to 
Almighty  God." 

During  these  years  of  extreme  tension, 
you  may  constantly  have  In  mind  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord  himself:  "Wherefore, 
be  subject  to  the  powers  that  be,  until  he 
reigns  whose  right  It  Is  to  reign,  and  sub- 
dues all  enemies  under  his  feet,"  and  like- 
wise he  reminds  us  that  "he  that  keepeth 
the  laws  of  God  hath  no  need  to  break  the 
laws  of  the  land."  .  .  . 

As  a  public  official  In  my  young  manhood, 
I  was  given  some  wise  counsel  by  a  Church 
leader.  He  said :  "The  only  thing  we  wUl  ever 
ask  you  to  do  Is  to  vote  for  that  which  in 
your  heart  you  feel  Is  right.  We  would 
rather  many  times  over  that  you  would  make 
a  mistake  doing  that  which  you  felt  was 
right,  than  to  vote  for  policy  sake." 

I  pass  these  virlse  words  of  counsel  to  others 
in  public  office  for  what  they  are  worth  and 
strongly  urge  that  those  of  you  having  heavy 
responslbUitles  In  public  office  or  elsewhere 
should  meditate  prayerfully  and  give  the 
Lord  a  chance  to  aid  you  In  solving  the 
problems  of  life. 

"Expedients  are  for  an  hour."  someone  has 
said,  "but  principles  are  for  the  ages." 
(Henry  Ward  Beecher.) 

Now  another  certainty  of  which  I  would 
speak : 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  mentioned  several  times  by  speakers  in 
this  conference  as  the  basis  of  wise  decisions 
in  fundamental  principles  as  applied  to  all 
matters  pertaining  to  law  and  order,  because 
it  was  framed  by  men  whom  God  raised  up 
for  this  very  purpose.  But  in  addition  to 
that    inspired    document,    we    must    always 


keep  In  mind  that  the  greatest  weapons  that 
can  be  forged  against  any  false  philosophy 
are  the  positive  teachings  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  .  .  . 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  was  asked  how 
he  governed  the  Church  members  In  his  day. 
His  answer  in  one  sentence  was,  "Teach  them 
correct  principles  and  they  wUl  govern  them- 
selves." 

If  we  overemphasize  the  philosophies  of 
the  enemies  of  righteousness  Instead  of 
teaching  forcefully  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  such  overemphasis 
can  only  serve  to  stir  up  controversy  and 
strife  and  thus  defeat  the  very  purpose  of 
our  missionary  work  In  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  .  .  . 

Those  who  have  served  as  public  officials 
soon  learn  that  there  Is  always  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  deciding  whether  or  not 
demands  on  a  controversial  Issue  are  t)eing 
made  by  a  well-organized  loud  minority  or 
by  a  greater  majority  of  those  who  might  be 
less  vocal  but  whose  cause  Is  Just  and  In 
accordance  with  righteous  principles.  Always 
we  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  counsel 
of  a  wise  king  of  ancient  times:  "Now  It  Is 
not  common  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
deslreth  anything  contrary  to  that  which  is 
right;  but  it  Is  common  for  the  lesser  part 
of  the  people  to  desire  that  which  Is  not 
right;  therefore  ...  do  your  business  by  the 
voice  of  the  people." 

Choose  those  to  govern  us  as  "civil  officers 
and  magistrates  (who  wUl)  enforce  the  laws 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  administer  the  law  in  equity 
and  Justice",  as  we  are  admonished  by  in- 
spired men  of  God. 

In  a  word,  we  must  seek  for  statesmenllke 
men  who  wlU  ask,  "Is  It  right  and  Is  It  good 
for  the  country  or  the  conununity?"  instead 
of  those  who  may  merely  ask,  "Is  it  politi- 
cally expedient?" 

Remember  always  our  declaration  of  po- 
litical faith :  "We  believe  In  being  subject  to 
kings,  presidents,  riUers,  and  magistrates,  in 
obeying,  honoring,  and  sustaining  the  law." 

Wherever  you  are,  wherever  you  live,  pray 
for  the  leaders  of  your  country,  for  remem- 
ber that  they  too  hold  In  their  hands  all  that 
you  hold  dear.  Again  I  repeat  the  Lord's  in- 
junction: ".  .  .  be  subject  to  the  powers  that 
be,  until  he  reigns  whose  right  it  Is  to  reign, 
and  subdues  all  enemies  under  his  feet." 


A  HEALTHY  LOOK  AT  MENTAL 
HjLNESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) ,  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
in  every  10  persons  in  this  Nation  is  suf- 
fering from  some  form  of  mental  illness. 
More  than  2.500,000  Americans  are  treat- 
ed for  mental  illness  annually.  An  esti- 
mated 500.000  children  receive  psychiat- 
ric help  in  the  United  States  each  year. 

With  20  million  persons  suffering  from 
mental  illness,  one  would  have  hoped 
that  this  Nation  would  have  reacted  to 
the  events  of  the  past  week  with  a  more 
enlightened  understanding.  Few  Ameri- 
cans have  lived  without  some  close  con- 
tact with  mental  illness.  Mental  illness  is 
as  valid  a  sickness  as  tuberculosis.  It  can 
be  cured.  To  condemn  a  person  who  has 
suffered  from  mental  illness  to  a  lifetime 
of  shame  is  cruel  and  senseless. 

The  national  reaction  to  Senator 
Eagleton's  statement  that  he  has  suf- 
fered from  mental  illness  goes  far  be- 
yond the  reaction  to  the  man  and  the 
office  to  which  he  aspires.  It  goes  deep 
into  the  American  consciousness  of  this 
particular  type  of  illness.  We  cannot 
seem  to  shake  off  our  dark-ages  view  of 
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the  sickness  of  the  mind  as  being,  some- 
how, a  sickness  without  validity  or  rem- 
edy— a  sickness  that  Is  frightening,  in- 
comprehensible, and  "weak." 

Until  we  can  view  those  who  have  suf- 
fered from  mental  illness  with  the  com- 
passion and  intelligence  which  they  de- 
serve, we  cannot  call  ourselves  truly 
civilized. 

I  make  this  statement  not  to  attempt 
to  assess  Senator  Eacleton's  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office  of  the  Vice  President, 
but  to  point  out  that  each  individual  re- 
gardless of  his  position  or  title  is  en- 
titled to  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
the  hsu-dshlps  he  faces  and  the  illness 
which  he  or  she  has  endured. 


MA  J.  JOE  HOWARD— THUNDERBIRD 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Maj.  Joseph  Howard,  dedicated  Ameri- 
can patriot,  recipient  of  the  Silver  Star, 
Distingwshed  Plying  Cross,  Air  Medal 
with  19  Oak  Leaf  clusters,  four  Bronze 
Stars,  the  Purple  Heart,  et  cetera,  recent- 
ly gave  his  life  when  he  crashed  as  a 
member  of  the  Air  Force  Thunderblrds. 

An  article  recently  appeared  in  Gov- 
ernment Executive,  entitled  "Someone 
Extra  Special"  referring  to  Maj.  Joe  Ho- 
ward which  should  be  shared  by  all 
Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  others. 
The  article  follows: 

"Someone  Extba  Special" 

During  Transpo  '72  at  Dulles  International 
airport  last  month,  both  the  Navy  Blue 
Angela  and  the  Air  Force  Thunderbirda  acro- 
batic teams  performed.  As  always,  their  very 
tight  formation  flying  and  spectacular  solo 
handling  of  40.000-pound  P-4  aircraft  at 
4S0-600-knot  speeds  on  the  deck  and  high 
In  the  sky  Impressed  spectators,  left  many 
even  awestruck. 

But  on  the  ground,  mixing  with  people, 
signing  autographs,  clrcvilatlng  through  the 
Indtistrial  chalets,  being  guests  of  honor 
among  their  fellow  citizens,  the  pilots  them- 
selves were  professionally  underwhelmed 
About  their  capability.  Both  Blue  Angel  Don 
Bentley  and  Thunderbird  Tim  Roels  told  us, 
at  separate  times,  in  sum:  "We  ought  to  be 
pretty  good.  We  practice  every  day." 

CMAKISMATIC    IXAIR 

Added  Thunderbird  right  wing,  32-year-old 
Major  Joe  Howard:  "There's  almost  always 
another  side  to  the  story."  Like  bis  com- 
patriots,  Joe  Howard  was  as  Inspirational 
on  the  ground  talking  as  he  was  in  the  air 
flying.  A  322-mlsslon  pilot  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Including  69  missions  over  North  Vietnam, 
Silver  Star.  Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  Air 
Medal  with  19  Oak  Leaf  clusters,  four  Bronze 
Stars,  the  Purple  Heart,  and  clutch  of  lesser 
medals. 

More  than  those  testimonials  to  talent,  Joe 
Howard  bad  a  natural  charismatic  flair,  ob- 
viously without  knowing  It,  for  generating  a 
kind  of  patriotic  spontaneous  combustion. 
He  lit  that  kind  of  fire  in  us  after  Just 
roughly  30  minutes  of  conversation  the  even- 
ing of  June  3.  And  we  heard  similar  reactions 
as  he  moved  that  evening  from  one  group  to 
another,  all  of  It  wrapped  up  best  probably 
t)y  an  aerospace  engineer. 

Said  he  as  he  watched  Major  Howard  walk 
away:  "There  ought  to  be  something  extra 
special  for  those  guys  becavise  they're  so 
extra  special,  themselves." 

Our  opening  gambit  that  evening  to  Major 
Howard  was  that  ««'d  noticed  (turlng  tb« 


Thunderbirda"  flight  earlier,  when  they  flew 
down  the  runway  100  feet  off  the  ground, 
they  had  on  occasion  not  only  their  landing 
gear  but  a  Navy-carrier  tallhook  down. 

"You  mean,  'up,'  don't  you  because  we're 
flying  upside  down  when  we  do  that?" 

We  pressed  the  point,  anyway.  "Is  the  Air 
Force  so  poor  you  have  to  borrow  Navy  F-4's 
to  do  your  Job?" 

That's  when  he  gave  us  his  first  example 
of  his  "two  sides  to  the  story"  equation. 
"That  tallhook  has  saved  me  several  times, 
making  landings  around  Danang.  And  up  In 
Alaska,  we've  got  some  F-4  squadrons  flying 
air  defense  missions.  Half  the  year,  their  run- 
ways are  frozen.  They  use  that  hook  and  the 
arresting  barrier  as  routinely  as  Navy  car- 
rier pilots;  couldn't  fly  their  missions  with- 
out It." 

That  led  to  asking  what  he,  with  all  his 
experience  In  the  field,  thought  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  who  have  been  accused 
of  imperceptlve  insensltlvity  to  field  opera- 
tional needs.  His  "two  sides"  sidestep  of  that 
bullet:  "Some  things  have  been  done  in  the 
past  I  disagree  with  and,  even  now,  some 
things  I'd  like  to  see  done  differently  from 
where  I  stand.  But  I  know  all  those  guys  here 
in  Washington  have  a  broader  perspective 
than  I  do,  see  things  I  don't.  I  can  under- 
stand, even  when  I  don't  like  it,  why  they 
can't  give  us  everything  we  say  we  need." 

It  went  like  that  for  a  half  hour,  hearing 
Major  Howard's  quietly  stated  opinions  on 
national  security,  the  Nation's  future,  its 
domestic  problems,  the  demagogues  running 
loose  In  the  land.  And  even  a  persons^  foot- 
note. Joe  Howard's  wife  was  expecting  their 
first  child  "any  time  now."  (She  gave  birth 
to   the   baby   the    next   day.) 

We  made  plans,  vaguely,  to  talk  again  in 
July,  hopefully,  in  California.  The  next  day, 
while  pulling  up  from  a  low-level  run  past 
the  Transpo  '72  grandstand,  Joe  Howard's 
aircraft  lost  power,  heeled  over  and  crashed. 
Some  expert  observers  think  if  he'd  ejected 
Just  a  second  or  two  sooner,  his  parachute 
wouldn't  have  been  ignited  by  the  downed 
aircraft's  fireball  and  he'd  have  survived.  But 
he  didn't.  It  is  futile  and  frustrating  to  spec- 
ulate that  be  delayed  because  he  wanted  to 
flght  the  aircraft  down  safely  or  make  sure, 
at  least,  that  It  wouldn't  crash  Into  people. 

AN    INVESTIGATION? 

In  part  because  this  was  the  third  aerial 
fatality  during  Transpo,  there  was  the  usual 
handful  of  squawking  demands  "for  an  In- 
vestigation"— mostly  from  people  who  make 
a  career  out  of  never  looking  for  more  than 
one  side  to  a  story.  As  the  knowledgeable 
know,  that  kind  of  thing  is  done  routinely 
whether  the  headline  hunters  demand  it 
or  not. 

What  can't  be  covered  routinely  Is  the 
loss  of  the  man,  even  when  only  a  half  hour 
with  him  means  you  can't  be  quite  sure 
Just  how  much  of  a  man  was  lost.  But  we  feel 
pressed  to  plant  one  little  Journalistic  tribute 
In  the  ground  for  Major  Joseph  Howard.  He 
was,  as  our  friend  said,  "someone  extra 
special." 

And  we  think  Government  ought  to  do 
something  extra  special  for  the  pilots  and 
families  of  pilots  like  Joe  Howard.  We  also 
think  it  slanders  the  courage  and  dedication 
of  every  pilot  like  Major  Howard  who  ever 
climbed  Into  his  kind  of  cockpit  to  have 
the  "stop  the  world"  types  clacking  away  that 
such  feats  as  the  Thunderbirda"  shouldn't  be 
performed  at  all. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ORDER  OP  AHEPA 

(Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  joint  with  my 


colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association  on  this  occasion  of  its 
golden  anniversary. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  many 
contributions  that  continue  to  be  made 
by  the  Order  of  Ahepa  toward  the  bet- 
terment of  American  life,  as  well  as  their 
many  accomplishments  and  worthwhile 
programs.  I  know  that  the  members  of 
AHEPA  are  proud  of  their  organiza- 
tion's records  in  fighting  for  freedom  and 
self-respect  for  minorities  and  of  the  fa- 1 
that  it  has  always  displayed  its  benevo- 
lence and  generosity  to  the  stricken 
victims  of  disaster  both  here  and  abroad. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  there  Is  an 
AHEPA  chapter  in  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  and 
its  officers  are:  Steve  G.  Maragos,  presi- 
dent; Charles  DeMakis,  vice  president: 
William  Kandas,  secretary;  and  George 
Voresarethsos,  treasurer. 


THE  14TH  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
OBSERVANCE 

(Mr.  MICTHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  imjyessively  observed 
in  the  Congress  and  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Very  plainly,  there  is  no 
ostrich-like  escape  from  the  massive 
reality  of  the  captive  nations,  and  the 
foUov/ing  examples  of  the  week's  ob- 
servance indicate  this  basic  truth:  (a) 
Proclamations  by  Gov.  William  A.  Egan 
of  Alaska,  and  Mayors  Ronnie  Sizemore 
of  Corpus  Christl,  Orville  L.  Hubbard  of 
Dearborn,  and  William  D.  Dyke  of  Madi- 
son: and  (b)  Commentaries  in  Freedom's 
Facts,  reports  in  America  on  the  Detroit 
observance,  and  the  Women  for  Freedom 
release : 

F>ROCLAMATION :     CAPTIVE    NATIONS    WEEK 

The  citizens  of  Alaska  are  sympathetic  to- 
ward the  people  of  captive  nations  and  their 
goal  for  renewed  self -destiny. 

We  recognize  the  desire  for  liberty  and 
independence  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  peoples  In  the  world's  conquered  nations 
and  strongly  support  their  efforts  to  regain 
Individual  liberty  and   freedom. 

The  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
citadel  of  human  freedom. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  by 
unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies, and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples. 

I,  William  A.  Egan,  Governor  of  Alaska, 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beglimlng  July  16, 
1972,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Alaska, 
and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  our  State  to 
Join  with  others  in  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  many 
countries  throughout  the  world;  and. 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  majority  of  peoples  In  these 
conquered   nations   constitutes   a  powerful 
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deterrent  to  any  ambitions  of  Communist 
leaders  to  Initiate  a  major  war;  and, 

vmereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence :  ^  __ 

Now  therefore,  pursuant  to  the  powers 
vested  In  me  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Corpus 
Christl,  I  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  com- 
mencing July  16,  1972  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  Corpus  Christl  and  caU  upon  the  citizens 
to  Join  with  others  In  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

Proclamation:   Captive  Nations  Week, 
JiTLY  16-22.  1972 

Whereas,  Imperialistic  Communist  policies 
have  brought  about  the  domination  and  en- 
slavement of  the  people  of  17  countries  In 
Central  Europe,  Asia  and  Cuba;  and. 

Whereas,  the  desire  and  need  for  liberty 
and  Independence  by  these  peoples  power- 
fully deters  any  ambition  of  Communist 
leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  unanimous  vote,  passed  Public  Law  8ft- 
90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week;  now. 

Therefore,  as  Mayor  of  Dearborn.  I  pro- 
claim JxUy  16-22,  1972,  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Dearborn,  and  call  upon  all  citizens 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  ac- 
tlvlUes  expressing  their  sympathy  with  and 
support  for  the  aspirations  of  captive  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

Proclamation 
Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  m  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  ma- 
jor war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86- 
90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  vrtth  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monies, and  activities;  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  D.  Dyke,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  do  here- 
by proclaim  the  period  of  July  16-22,  1972, 
Cs^tlve  Nations  Week  In  the  City  of  Madi- 
son, and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity to  join  with  others  In  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicat- 
ing their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  libera- 
tion of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peopl«"' 
all  over  the  world. 


ance  U  now  worldwide.  Prom  1920  to  this 
date  28  nations  and  nationalities  have  been 
overcome  by  revolution  from  within  and 
pressure  from  without.  East  Germans,  the 
Polish  people,  Hungarians  and  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  who  have  tried  to  revolt,  have  been 
crushed  by  Russian  tanks  and  machine  guns 
In  the  streets  of  their  own  cities.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  a  time  to  join  In  expressing 
Americans  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
all  captive  peoples  to  freedom,  and  Inde- 
pendence and  self-determination.  AAC  Joins 
with  the  National  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee m  urging  the  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  July  16-22. 


[Prom  Freedom's  Facts,  July  1972] 
Captive  Nations  Week  July  16-22 
This  Is  the  I4th  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  conceived  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrian- 
sky  and  made  Law  by  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress  July  17,  1959.  The  annual  observ- 


The  Dissent  That  Makes  Brezhnev 
Squirm 
Owing,  In  part,  to  the  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions surrounding  President  Nixon's  visit  to 
Moscow,  Kremlin  leaders  are  being  con- 
fronted by  a  growing  wave  of  domestic  dis- 
sent. 

The  mood  of  relaxation  has  hit  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Poets,  phUosophers, 
novelists  and  nationalists  seem  to  interpret 
international  changes  as  a  signal  for  their 
own  long  suppressed  self-expression. 

Item:  An  unauthorized  "Chronicle  of  Cur- 
rent Events"  began  to  appear  In  Moscow  in 
January  of  this  year.  Its  contents  are  what 
Soviet  censors  would  call  "antl-Sovlet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda."  Speaking  or  printing 
one's  mind  Is  a  sUte  crime  worth  12  years  in 
prison  or  exUe  In  the  Soviet  paradise. 

Item:  A  top-level  crack  down  on  dissent 
has  resulted  to  a  wave  of  arrests  of  some 
leading  literary  and  scientific  personalities. 
Among  the  arrested  have  been  astronomer 
Kronld  Lyubarsky,  phUosopher  Vatslav  Sev- 
ruq,  cybernetics  expert  Leonid  Plyusch.  Hun- 
dreds of  apartments  and  ofllces  have  been 
searched  in  Kiev,  Novosibirsk,  and  Leningrad 
as  well  as  Moscow  for  incrlmtaatlng  evidence 
on  others. 

Item:  Yuly  Brlnd,  a  master  engraver,  re- 
cently was  sentenced  to  two  and  a  half  years 
to  prison  for  having  applied  for  emigration 
to  Israel.  Vladimir  Barkman,  a  former  KGB 
ofBcer  and  an  engineer,  has  been  arrested  on 
the  charge  that  he  maintains  some  link  with 
Zionists.  His  arrest  has  provoked  protests  to 
Lithuania  and  elsewhere  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Item:  In  Ukraine  leaders  of  a  revival  of 
Ukrainian  national  consciousness  are  being 
arrested.  Although  Ukratoe  oflJclaUy  Is  an 
Independent  state  with  Its  own  represenU- 
tlve  In  the  U.N.,  people  there  arc  so  oppressed 
by  Russian  Communist  overlords  that  lead- 
ers may  not  express  love  of  Ukraine  publlcally 
without  becoming  arrested  for  antl-Sovlet- 
Ism. 

Item:  Alexandr  Solzhenltsen,  Nobel  win- 
ner, complatos  that  he  Is  being  suffocated. 
Author  BvUat  Okudshava,  some  of  whose 
works  have  appeared  to  the  West,  has  been 
expelled  from  the  Communist  Party  for  re- 
fusal to  admit  his  own  political  errors.  His 
friend,  novelist  Vladimir  Maksimov  has  been 
kicked  out  of  the  Soviet  Writers  Union  for 
not  denouncing  the  Western  publication  of 
his  novel.  "The  Seven  Days  of  Creation." 

One  wonders  what  ktod  of  society  it  is 
which  arrests,  oppresses,  and  suppresses  to- 
teUectuals  for  the  expression  of  their  own 
Ideas?  How  can  anyone — student,  housewife, 
worker,  farmer,  manager — ^hope  ever  to  fulfill 
his  own  life  where  censorship  and  suppres- 
sion of  Independent  thought  Is  a  high  state 
policy? 

(Sources:  The  London  Times,  June  13, 
1972:  "Uncensored  Russia:  Protest  and  Dis- 
sent to  the  Soviet  Union",  American  Heritage 
Press,  $10;  News  Prom  Ukraine,  Vol.  No.  4) . 

[From  America,  July  20,  1972) 

Captive    Nations    Week    in    MrrROPOLrrAN 

Detroit 

Detroit,  Mich. — ^The  Captive  Nations  Week 

Committee,    co-sponsored    by    The    Captive 

Nations  Committee  of  Metropolitan  Detroit 


and  the  American  Friends  of  Antl-Bolshevlk 
Bloc  of  Nations,  pursuant  to  the  Joint 
House — Senate  Resolution  (Public  Law  86- 
90)  and  In  compliance  with  the  proclama- 
tions of  President  Richard  M.  NUon,  Gov- 
ernor William  G.  Mllllken,  Mayor  Roman  S. 
Oribbs  commemorated  The  Captive  Nations 
Week  In  Metropolitan  Detroit  with  the  fol- 
lowing activities:  1.  A  traditional  motorcade 
moved  down  Woodward  Avenue  from  the  Art 
Institute  area  to  the  Cobo  Hall  riverfront 
area  on  Saturday,  July  15th  at  5  p.m. 

Over  500  automobiles  with  fioats  partic- 
ipated. The  cars  were  decorated  with  Amer- 
ican and  National  Flags  of  the  fifteen  na- 
tionalities partlcipattog  (Albanians,  Arme- 
nians, Byelorussians,  Bulgarians.  Croatians, 
Czechs,  Estonians,  Serbians,  Slovaks,  and 
Ukrainians). 

The  cars  displayed  appropriate  banners 
dealing  with  Russian  and  Communist  oppres- 
sion of  their  former  homelands. 

2.  Congr.  Wm.  S.  Broomfleld  delivered 
the  main  speech  and  the  President's  Message 
at  the  official  commemorative  program  at  the 
Ethnic  Festival  Grounds,  at  6  p.m.,  July  15th, 
1972.  Congressman  Broomfield  elaborated  on 
the  plight  of  Captive  Nations  as  related  to 
the  United  States  foreign  policy. 

3.  Further  activities  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Committee  Included:  three  day 
festival  as  part  of  the  Ethnic  Festivals  pre- 
sented by  the  City  of  Detroit  held  on  July  14, 
15  and  I6th;  Cancellation  Stamp  at  the 
main  post  office  was  used  sUrting  July  10th, 
calling  on  the  people  to:  "Observe  Captive 
Nations  Week— Third  Week  of  July";  Inter- 
views with  the  Executive  Board  Members  on 
Radio  Station  VirwJ  on  "Detroit  Close-up" 
with  Jerry  Whitman  on  July  16th,  9:40  a.m. 
and  an  Interview  on  TV  Channel  4.  with 
George  Kendall,  on  "Target"  July  16,  at 
12:30  p.m. 

The  purpose  of  this  commemoration,  was 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public  of  the  plight  of  the  Captive  Nations. 
We  are  trying  to  break  through  the  seem- 
ingly indifference  about  almost  one  billion 
people  in  captivity  In  spiritual  and  political 
serfdom. 


Broomfielo  Filled  in  for  Nixon  at  Captive 
Nations  Week  Celebration 

Detroit,  Mich.— At  the  request  of  Presi- 
dent Nlxon,  Congiessman  William  S.  Broom- 
field  (R-Bloomfield  Township)  was  the  Presi- 
dent's special  representative  and  main 
speaker  at  the  Detroit  Area  Captive  Nations 
Week  celebration  in  Detroit  Saturday, 
Julv  15. 

Bohdan  Pedorak  and  Slgurds  Rudzltls,  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week,  said 
the  President  requested  that  Broomfleld.  a 
rankling  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  stand-In  for  him. 

Broomfield  rode  in  the  lead  car  of  the 
parade  which  began  at  4  p.m.,  Saturday  at 
Woodward  and  Kirby,  Detroit.  He  delivered 
the  President's  greettog  and  was  the  mam 
speaker  at  6  p.m.  ceremonies  at  the  Veterans 
Memorial  Building  In  Detroit. 

"We  were  naturally  very  disappointed  that 
the  President  could  not  come  to  Detroit  but 
we  were  extremelv  pleased  that  Congressman 
Broomfield,  who  Is  well  known  to  those  in- 
volved in  the  Captive  Nations  problems, 
agreed  to  flll-ln  for  the  President,"  Rudzl- 
tls said. 

Women  for  Freedom,  Inc.— Captive  Nations 
Week  Appeal 

Women  for  Freedom  and  the  other  under- 
signed women's  organizations  are  appealing 
to  the  American  people  to  respond  to  and 
reflect  upon  the  special  significance  of  the 
14in  annual  Captive  Nations  Week,  which 
Is  being  observed  this  year  from  July  1&-22. 

We  believe  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  the 
people  of  the  USA  may  be  misled  Into  a  state 
of  euphoria  that  true  peace  and  security  have 
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been  achieved  by  our  recent  overttures  to  the 
Communist  countries. 

For  despite  their  avowed  alleged  commit- 
ment to  world  peace,  recent  events  demon- 
strate the  true  intention*  of  the  Communist 
leaders.  Donning  their  new  cloak  of  respect- 
abUlty.  gained  through  friendlier  Soviet 
American  relations,  the  Communists  are  be- 
coming bolder  in  Intensifying  their  policy 
of  repression  and  Russlflcatlon.  These  policies 
are  creating  a  veritable  cultural  genocide. 

Arrests  of  Intellectuals  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  USSR  are  becoming  more  widespread. 
For  Instance,  in  Uliraine  hundreds  of  intel- 
lectuals and  professionals  have  been  arrested 
and  tried  seiretly  for  demanding  human 
rights  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
Soviet  Constitution  and  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights.  The  Baltic  coun- 
tries, Czechoslovakia  and  the  other  nations 
In  the  Soviet  sphere  are  suffering  similar 
oppression  and  persecution  in  their  cultural 
and  religious  life. 

Therefore,  we  urge  all  Americans  to  Join  In 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  observances  and 
to  take  every  opportunity  to  call  attention, 
through  their  political,  religious  and  social 
organizations,  to  the  plight  of  these  helpless 
captiv*  peoples. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  VIEWS  OP 
SENATOR  McGOVERN 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  irresponsible 
and  ill-informed  views  of  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN,  in  the  areas  of  foreign  and  de- 
fense policies  posed  considerably  more 
than  a  merely  prospective  danger  to  be 
realized  only  in  the  unlikely  event  of  his 
election. 

A  good  example  of  such,  can  be  foimd 
in  his  attitude  toward  Greece.  Diplomatic 
sources  reveal  that  Senator  McGovern's 
antagonism  toward  Greece,  and  his 
promise  to  end  aid  to  Greece  has  Jeopard- 
ized the  scheduled  sale  of  American 
planes  to  that  nation.  Let  me  say  in  the 
starkest  economic  terms  that  this  means 
the  possible  loss  of  $130  million  to  the 
McDonnell-Douglas  Corp.  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  I  hesitate  to  even  guess  at 
the  number  of  jobs  that  such  an  action 
Is  going  to  cost  the  people  of  Missouri. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Senator  Eagleton 
has  some  obligation  to  the  people  who 
elected  him,  to  prevent  this  sort  of  eco- 
nomic devastation  in  his  own  State,  rath- 
er than  to  permit  the  McGovern  people 
to  lead  him  around  by  the  nose,  suggest- 
ing McGovern's  ambitions,  and  his  own 
at  the  expense  of  the  people  who  put 
him  in  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  just  urge  other  Members  of 
the  House  to  take  a  good  close  look  at  the 
McGovem  foreign  policy,  and  the  Mc- 
Govem  defense  policy — whatever  they 
are  lately— and  figure  how  much  they 
are  going  to  mean  to  your  constituents 
in  dollars  and  cents.  On  the  basis  of  those 
policies,  this  country  is  going  to  end  up 
militarily  defenseless,  and  diplomatically 
friendless,  and  financially  bankrupt. 

I  would  hope  In  the  coming  weeks  to 
see  Senator  McGovern  stop  saying  things 
that  tickle  his  radical  constituency,  and 
start  saying  things  that  make  sense. 


RESOLUTION  CALLING  FOR  AN 
EXACT  ACCOUNTINO  OP  MONEYS 
OWED  THE  XJNITED  STATES  BY 
FOREIGN  NATIONS 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  today  calling  for  an  ex- 
act accounting  of  all  moneys  owed  by  for- 
eign nations  to  the  CJoveriiment  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  long 
past  time  when  this  Congress  demanded 
an  accounting  from  the  executive 
branch.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Lester  Wolff  for 
his  leadership  in  this  matter.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  impressed  all 
Members  with  his  ability  and  his  efifec- 
tiveness  in  this  body.  I  am  proud  to  join 
with  him  in  this  resolution. 

Foreign  nations  now  owe  this  country 
more  than  $46  billion  and  at  least  $18 
billion  has  been  owed  since  World  War  I. 
This,  I  might  add,  in  a  time  of  high  taxes 
and  mounting  pressure  on  the  dollar,  is  a 
very  large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  an  isolationist 
nor  a  xenophobe.  but  I  am  a  Representa- 
tive in  this  body  of  men  and  women  who 
work  hard  for  a  living  and  are  strapped 
to  break  even  in  a  time  of  high  prices  for 
the  basic  necessities  of  life.  If  there  is 
to  be  relief  from  economic  pressure  they 
certainly  should  have  high  priority. 

For  a  half  century  American  taxpay- 
ers have  made  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy have  been  the  financial  and  mil- 
itary buttress  of  the  free  world,  the  feed- 
er of  the  hungry  and  the  supporter  of  the 
needy  throughout  the  world.  But  our 
financial  resources  are  not  unlimited 
and  it  is  time  that  other  nations  enjoy- 
ing record  prosperity  begin  to  pay  their 
share.  At  this  particular  time  when  the 
dollar  is  under  pressure  and  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  is  far  from 
rosy,  it  is  time  that  we  begin  looking  to 
other  nations  to  pay  their  just  debts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  Treasury  Department  does  not 
know  just  how  much  we  are  owed  by 
foreign  government.  I  want  to  know 
what  we  are  owed  and  I  want  payment 
where  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
the  many  distinguished  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  added  their  names  to 
this  resolution  including  such  trxily  out- 
standing Representatives  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (Mr.  Mills  of  Arkan- 
sas) and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
(Dr.  Morgan)  and  I  commend  them  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  for  their  leadership. 


Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
current resolution  introduced  today 
which  would  call  upon  President  Nixon 
to  use  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  se- 
cure a  complete  and  accurate  accoimting 
of  American  personnel  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  agreed  to  cospon- 
sor  this  resolution  because  T  share  with 
the  principal  sponsor  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Van 
Deerlin)  smd  my  colleagues  a  deep  con- 
cern for  those  Americans  whose  fate  is 
unknown  and  whose  families  are  under- 
going the  agony  of  not  knowing  where 
their  loved  ones  are,  or,  indeed,  whether 
they  are  alive  or  dead.  Could  there  '  d 
a  worse  situation  than  this? 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  1,700  Americans 
taken  prisoner  or  ofQcially  designated 
as  missing  in  action,  only  339  have  been 
identified  by  the  North  Vietnamese  as 
prisoners  of  war  and  significantly  none 
has  been  identified  by  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  nor  by  the  Pathet  Lao, 
Surely,  this  points  out  the  need  for  a 
greater  effort  in  this  area.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  I  feel  that  the  President  has 
been  derelict  in  this  area.  This  issue  is 
too  important  for  partisanship  or  an  at- 
titude of  politics  as  usual.  All  Americans 
of  good  will  join  with  President  Nixon 
in  seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  my  able 
friend  from  California  (Mr.  Van  Deer- 
lin) for  his  leadership  in  this  matter. 
The  next  of  kin  of  men  lost  in  the  jungles 
of  Southeast  Asia  in  their  time  of  tor- 
ment are  fortunate  to  have  a  congres- 
sional champion  of  such  high  ability  as 
the  gentlenmn  from  California.  I  am 
proud  to  join  him  in  this  effort. 


FOR  AN  ACCURATE  ACCOUNTING 
OF  AMERICAN  PERSONNEL  MISS- 
ING IN  ACTION  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record)  . 


AHEPA'S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, July  26,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  ob- 
served its  golden  anniversary,  and  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  saluting  this  great  or- 
ganization of  Americans  of  Greek  de- 
scent for  the  fine  contributions  it  has 
made  to  America  over  these  years 
through  its  dedication  to  the  improve- 
ment of  social,  moral,  and  family  life. 

AHEPA  stands  for  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association. 
Since  its  inception  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  in 
1922,  the  organization  has  done  much  to 
benefit  our  country  through  the  per- 
petuation of  the  Hellenic  culture  and 
ideals  that  contained  the  roots  of  de- 
mocracy and  of  modern  civilization. 

On  the  national  and  international 
level  our  present  AHEPA  activities  have 
included  the  providing  of  relief  to  dis- 
aster victims,  the  establishment  of 
scholarships,  and  the  building  of  educa- 
tional institutions. 

The  430  local  chapters  across  the 
country  have  also  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  their  own  communities.  Of  the 
36  chapters  located  in  New  York  State, 
two  of  the  most  active  and  important 
are  located  in  my  district  in  the  cities  of 
Schenectady  and  Albany.  I  know  from 
personal    experience   how   much   these 
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two  communities  have  benefited  from 
AHEPA  activities  and  from  the  service 
of  active  AHEPA  members. 

It  is.  therefore,  appropriate  that  we 
in  the  House  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  congratulations  and  grati- 
tude to  all  members  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  for  50  years  of  service  to  their 
neighbors,  their  families,  and  their 
Nation.  It  is  also  appropriate,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  take  this  time  to  salute 
the  country  of  their  ancestry,  Greece, 
which  is  one  of  our  staimchest  and  most 
important  NATO  allies.  Only  recently 
some  ships  of  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  have 
been  home-ported  in  Greece  so  as  to 
ease  the  long  separation  of  U.S.  service 
families. 

We  are  glad  that  Greece  is  working 
with  us  to  maintain  the  common  de- 
fense and  we  hope  and  trust  that  alli- 
ance continues  for  many  years. 


ACCOUNTING  OF  MISSING  PRISON- 
ERS  OF   WAR   DEMANDED   BY   41 
HOUSE  MEMBERS 
(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarlts 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  today  to  offer,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  40  of  our  colleagues,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  in  support  of  the  1,700 
Americans  missing  or  prisoners  of  war  in 
Indochina. 

Om-  proposal  would,  first,  call  on  the 
President  to  use  every  means  at  his  dis- 
posal to  obtain  a  full  acoimting  of  the 
status  of  these  men  and,  second,  stipu- 
late that  any  settlement  of  the  war 
would  be  "incomplete  and  inadequate 
without  tangible  assurance"  of  the  iden- 
tification and  safe  return  of  all  the  pris- 
oners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
continues  to  be  a  bitterly  divisive  issue. 
But  insofar  as  the  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
cans missing  or  captured  because  of  the 
conflict  is  concerned,  the  response  to  this 
resolution  leaves  no  room  for  doubt — we 
are  committed,  as  a  nation,  to  the  safe 
return  of  all  these  men. 

I  have  been  most  heartened,  frankly, 
by  the  nature  of  the  cosponsorship 
which  has  attached  itself  to  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Those  signing  come  from  21  different 
States  and  represent  all  places  on  the 
ideological  spectrum.  I  think  it  can  safely 
be  said  there  are  not  many  issues  which 
would  bring  together  this  particular 
group  of  41  members  in  this  fashion. 
Their  display  of  imity  should  at  least  re- 
assure the  Nation  of  our  determination 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  It 
also  may  convey  a  message  to  those  at 
home  and  abroad  who  may  mistake  our 
differences  over  the  war  for  a  weakening 
of  our  ftmdamental  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  prisoners. 

Not  one  of  the  men  held  captive  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  Pathet  Lao,  or  the 
Vletcong  is  accorded  the  protection  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions,  which  were 
agreed  to  by  North  Vietnam  among  120 
other  signatories.  The  Conventions  spe- 
cifically require:  first,  identification  of 
each  prisoner:  second,  regular  communi- 
cation between  the  prisoner  and  his 
family;  third,  neutral  Inspection  of 
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prison  facilities;  and,  fourth,  repatria- 
tion of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

North  Vietnam  has  officially  identified 
only  339  Americans  as  being  held  captive 
while  none  have  been  named  by  the  Vlet- 
cong or  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Evidence  from  many  other  sources 
indicates  the  official  listing  should  be 
about  five  times  as  long;  that  the  actual 
number  of  prisoners  may  exceed  1,700. 
At  this  point,  I  will  cite  but  a  few  of  the 
many  discrepsmcies  in  the  official  list. 

Navy  Lt.  Ronald  Dodge,  of  California, 
shot  down  May  17,  1967,  over  North 
Vietnam,  was  seen  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  on  the  ground  and 
reported  via  radio,  "I  am  breaking  up 
my  radio";  and  was  seen  in  a  full  page 
photograph  in  Paris  Match  magazine, 
September  9,  1967,  between  two  North 
Vietnamese  guards  walking  toward  the 
camera  in  a  location  identified  by  a 
Dutch  photographer  as  Hanoi;  but  the 
North  Vietnamese  stated  Lieutenant 
Dodge  was  "never  detained  in  North 
Vietnam." 

Air  Force  Maj.  Wilmer  N.  Grubb,  of 
Virginia,  shot  down  and  captured  Jan- 
uary 26,  1966,  was  extensively  photo- 
graphed, looking  alert  and  healthy  with 
only  an  apparent  slight  wound  to  his 
knee;  but  in  1971  the  North  Vietnamese 
claimed  Major  Grubb  died  9  days  after 
his  capture  from  injuries  received  in  a 
crash. 

Navy  Lts.  Walter  Estes,  of  Michigan, 
and  James  Teague.  of  Arkansas,  shot 
down  in  a  single  aircraft,  November  19, 
1967,  were  identified  2  days  later  in  a 
Hanoi  wire  photo  monitored  in  Warsaw 
by  Associated  Press.  The  North  Viet- 
namese now  assert  Lieutensmts  Teague 
and  Estes  were  "never  detained  in  Viet- 
nam." 

Air  Force  Capt.  Richard  H.  Van  Dyke, 
of  Utah,  seen  to  eject  safely  from  a 
crippled  jet  and  parachute  to  the  groimd, 
was  obviously  the  subject  of  a  story  3 
days  later  in  Hsuioi  newspaper,  Nhan 
Dan,  describing  the  same  incident  and 
site  and  claiming  the  capture  of  an  air 
pirate  without  naming  him.  But  the 
North  Vietnamese  claim  Van  Dyke  was 
never  detained  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
similar  evidence  of  discrepancies,  and 
even  though  one  or  two  might  be  ex- 
plained as  the  vagaries  of  war,  the  sheer 
quantity  of  such  evidence  irresistibly 
indicates  glaring  errors  in  the  so-called 
complete  pnd  official  list. 

Let  us  now  seize  this  opportunity  to 
encourage  full  dlsclostire  of  the  prisoner 
list,  and  the  safe  retiun  of  these  men, 
some  of  whom  have  been  in  this  most 
hopeless  sort  of  open-end  captivity  for 
as  long  as  8  years. 

At  this  point,  I  include  a  copy  of  a  news 
release  concerning  the  resolution  and  its 
cosponsors. 

Resolution  and  Cosponsors 
Washington. — Forty-one  House  members 
today  Joined  In  a  bipartisan  declaration  of 
support  for  the  more  than  1,700  Americans 
who  are  missing  or  prisoners  of  war  in  Indo- 
china. 

The  group  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  President  to  "use  every  means  at  hla 
dlq>o8al"  to  obtain  a  full  accounting  ot  the 
missing  men  and  stipulating  that  any  settle- 
ment of  the  war  would  be  "Incomplete  and 


inadequate  without  tangible  assurance"  of 
the  Identification  and  return  of  all  the 
P.O.W.'s. 

The  resolution  notes  that  only  about  one- 
flfth  of  the  American  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians known  to  be  missing  or  held  captive  have 
been  officially  Identified  as  such  by  commu- 
nist forces. 

The  resolution  Is  patterned  on  a  model 
proposal  by  Concern  for  Prisoners  of  War, 
Inc.,  a  San  Diego-based  organization  which 
dramatized  Its  cause  last  week  by  driving  a 
POW  "mobile  museum"  to  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol. 

Rep.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  a  San  Diego 
Democrat  who  solicited  co-sponsors  for  the 
resolution,  said  be  thinks  the  language  is 
broad  enough  to  accommodate  a  wide  range 
of  viewpoints. 

"Regardless  of  how  we  may  feel  individ- 
ually about  the  war's  Justification,  there  can 
be  no  quarrel  over  the  desirability  of  obtain- 
ing a  proper  listing  and  the  safe  return  of 
these  men,"  he  said. 

In  a  statement  for  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. Van  Deerlin  cited  discrepancies  In  the 
official  North  Vietnamese  listing  of  339  cap- 
tured men.  No  prisoners  have  been  identified 
by  the  Pathet  Lao  or  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

Co-sponsors  with  Van  Deerlin  represent 
both  parties,  all  sections  of  the  nation  and 
a  broad  range  of  ideological  outlook.  They 
include : 

Reps.  Nick  Begich.  D-Alaska;  Alphonzo 
Bell,  R-Calif.;  Charles  E.  Bennett,  D-Fla ; 
Ben  B.  Blackburn.  R-Oa.;  Ray  Blanton,  D- 
Tenn.;  Jack  Brinkley.  D-Oa.:  Shirley  Chis- 
holm,  D-N.y.;  Don  H.  Clausen.  R-Calif.; 
James  C.  Cleveland,  R-NJI.;  Harold  R.  Col- 
lier. R-IU.:  Oeorge  W.  Collins.  D-Ill.;  James 
C.  Gorman,  D-Callf.;  WUliam  P.  Curlln.  Jr., 
D-Ky.;  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  D-N.J.:  CJeorge 
E.  Danlelson,  D-Callf.;  Edward  J.  Derwinskl, 
R-Ill.;  Harold  D.  Donohue,  D-Mass.;  Joshua 
Eilberg,  D-Pa.;  O.  C.  Fisher,  D-Texas;  John 
J.  Flynt,  Jr.,  D-Ga. 

Also:  Reps.  Nick  OallflAnakis,  D-N.C; 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  D-Callf.;  David  N.  Hen- 
derson. D-N.C:  Albert  W.  Johnson,  R-Pa.; 
Peter  N.  Kyros.  D-Me.;  Dawson  Mathis.  D- 
Ga.:  George  P.  Miller.  D-Callf.:  O.  V.  Mont- 
gomery,  D-Miss.:  James  O.  O'Hara,  D-Mlch.: 
Claude  Pepper,  D-Fla.:  Wmiam  J.  Randall, 
D-Mo.:  Charles  W.  Sandman.  Jr.,  R-NJ.: 
David  E.  Satterfleld,  D-Va.:  William  L.  Scott, 
R-Va.;  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes.  D-Fla.;  Bob  Wil- 
son, R-Calif.;  Charles  H.  Wilson,  D-Calif.; 
Gus  Yatron,  D-Pa.:  Clement  J.  Zablockl. 
D-Wls.;    and    Roger   H.    Zlon,   R-Ind. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today  on  account  of  illness 
in  family. 

Mr.  Morgan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  today  on  account  of  death 
in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thone)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  suad  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  HocAN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Findlky,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SHonp,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  IS 
minutes,  today. 
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Mr.  ScHMiTz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MizELL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  revise 
raid  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKay,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  for  60  minutes,  on  August 
10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Aspinall. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RousH  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thone)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Carlson. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  ScHHiTz  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzhan. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Forsythe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McKay. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  OTJeill. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Link  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PURCELL. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  GoNZALEi,  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Monagan. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four 
instances. 
Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Galifianakis. 
Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Patten. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski. 

Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  DiGGS. 

Mr.  Waggonner. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  736.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
In  Florida  as  wilderness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  31,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2196.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  drug  abuse  treatment,  preven- 
tion, and  law  enforcement  activities  (H.  Doc. 
No.  92-330)  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2197.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Legislative  Affairs,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting the  fourth  annual  report  on  steps 
being  taken  by  the  Agency  to  strengthen 
management  practice  in  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  621  (a)  of  the  for- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2198.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  practitioners 
conducting  narcotic  treatment  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2199.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  notifi- 
cation of  a  delay  In  the  submission  of  the 
report  relating  to  grants  to  States  for  the 
construction  of  health  facilities,  pursuant  to 
section  103(c)  of  Public  Law  91-296;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


method  of  computing  wage  rates  under  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-251) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  11357.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its 
coverage  and  protection  to  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
(Rept.  No.  92-1252).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  15989.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
CouncU  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
to  extend  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1260).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  15093  (Rept  No. 
92-1261) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1063.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  14146,  a  bUl  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  and  develop  a  national 
program  for  the  management,  beneficial  use, 
protection,  and  development  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  zone, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  92-1253). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1064.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15474,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  programs  for  the  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of,  and  research  In, 
Cooley's  anemia.  (Rept.  No.  92-1254).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1065.  Resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  15475,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  national  ad- 
visory commission  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  finding  the  cause  of  and 
cures  and  treatments  for  multiple  sclerosis. 
(Rept.  No.  92-1255).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  15376.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  to  revise  the 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4646.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Gavlna 
A.  Palacay;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1256).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  10711.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Purita  Panlngbatan  Bobannon  (Rept.  No. 
92-1257) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DENNIS :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  10712.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Datiles  Tabayo;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-1258).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAYNE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12204.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jay  Alexis 
Callgdong  Slaotong  (Rept.  No.  92-1259).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
HJl.    16069.    A    bin    to   provide   for   more 
equitable  coverage  under  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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ByMr.  ADDABBO: 
HR  16070.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  full 
annuity  for  any  individual  (without  regard 
to  his  age)  who  has  completed  30  years  of 
railroad  service;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.    BLATNIK    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Jones  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr. 
Klucztnski,    Mr.    Hammerschmtot, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Groveb,  Mr.  Gray, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Don 
H.    Clausen,    Mr.    Edmondson,    Mr. 
ScHWENGEL,   Mr.   JoHNSON   of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr. 
.    ZioN,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Roberts, 
MizELL,      Mr.     Howard,     and      Mr. 
Terry) : 
HJl.   16071.  A  bill  to   amend   the  Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
1965-  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.   BLATNIK    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  Caffery,   Mr.   Baker,   Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.   Collins   of   Illinois,   Mr.   Ron- 
CALio,  Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  McCormack, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Mrs.  Abzug,  and  Mr.  McPall)  : 
H.R.   16072.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  FORSYTHE: 
HJl.  16073.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954    to    allow    a    credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary 
education  of  dependents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  16074.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  Jellyfish  control  programs 
until  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1977;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  16075.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  U.S.  High  Court  of  Settle- 
ment   which    shall    have    Jurisdiction    over 
certain    labor    disputes    In    industries    and 
other  enterprises   affecting   Interstate   com- 
merce and  the  public  Interest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  16076.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  re- 
quire the  approval  of  adjacent  coastal  States 
prior  to  the  construction  of  certain  offshore 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mills 
of   Maryland,   Mr.   Conte,   and   Mr. 
Hog AN) : 
H.R.  16077.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Potomac 
National  River  in  the  States  of  Maryland, 
Virginia.  West  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  16078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  enable  units  of  general  local  government 
to  Increase  the  numbers  of  police;   to  the 
(Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  16079.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  the  total  pay 
of  an  employee  who  Is  promoted  in  the  same 
occupation'  and  same  agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  16080.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental  Relations  to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials  and  elected  town  and 
township  officials;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  16081.  A  blU  to  provide  for  suitable 
works  of  art  In  Federal  bulldlnga;   to  the 
Ck>mmlttee  on  Public  Works. 


By     Mr.     KOCH     (for     hlmeslf,     Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 

William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Harrington. 
Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs. 
HicKS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
ELL.   Mr.   Patman,   Mr.   Rodino,   Mr. 
RoYBAL,     Mr.     Scheuer,     and     Mr. 
Yates)  : 
H.R.  16082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate 
the  advertising  and  distribution  of  organ- 
ically  grown    and    processed    foods;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
iiicrcc> 

By  Mr.  McKEVITT: 
HR.  16083.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  Individual  income  tax  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  16084.  A  bin  to  create  a  Department 
of  Youth  Affairs:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  16085.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-percent, 
across-the-board  increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  the  resulting  benefit  costs  being 
borne  equally  by  employers,  employees,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  raise  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  a  benefi- 
ciary may  have  without  suffering  deductions 
from  his  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  16086.  A  bill:   State  approval  of  cer- 
tain ocean   facilities;   to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HR.   16087.  A  bin  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments In  the  lands  or  interests  therein  ac- 
quired for  the  Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  Ga.,  by 
the  reconveyance  of  certain  lands  or  Inter- 
ests  therein   to   former   owners   thereof;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By   Mr.   THONE: 
H.R.  16088.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy by  prescribing  procedures  and  standards 
governing  the  disclosure  of  information  to 
Government  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  16089.  A  bin  to  remove  the  approorla- 
tlon  limitation  for  development  of  Chamlzal 
National  Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOW  (fc*  himself,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  ininois,  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Jonas, 
Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Min- 
shall,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Shriver,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr. 
ScHERLE,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Myers, 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  and  Mr. 

KUYKENDALL)  : 

H.R.  16090.  A  bni  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  action  In  the  consideration 
and  execution  of  the  Federal  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H.R.  16091.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
make  payments  In  the  amount  of  $10,000 
on  account  of  the  unpaid  principal  of  each 
award  certified  to  the  Secretary  by  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  claims  of  nationals  of  the  United 


States  against  certain  foreign  governments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
H.R.  16092.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  national 
development  program  through  public  works, 
including  a  special  component  for  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  America,  and  to  consolidate 
under  the  program  so  established  certain  ex- 
isting development  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  16093.  A  bill   to  provide   for  the  es- 
tablishment   of    the    Thaddeus    Kosciuszko 
Home  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROYBAL    (for    himself.    Mrs. 
'abzvg,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bfll.  Mr.   B'  rton. 
Mr.  Cobman,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  McFall,  Mr.   Mitchell, 
Mr.     Moss,     Mr.     Rees,     and     Mr. 
Waldie)  : 
H.  16094.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  to  the 
Deganawldah-QuetzalcoaU      University;      to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1264.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  per- 
mit the  Imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the 
death   penalty;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.J.  Res.  1265.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  provisions  of  law  which  relate 
to  the  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admin  Istratlon. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  652.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   VAN   DEERLIN    (for   himself. 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.   BLACKBtJRN,   Mr.   Blanton.    Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Don 
H.     CL.ATJSEN,    Mr.     Cleveland,     Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
CoRMAN,   Mr.   CuRLiN,   Mr.   Daniels 
of  New  Jtrsey,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Donohtje.  Mr.  Eil- 
bebg,   Mr.    Fisher,    Mr.    Flynt,    Mr. 
Galifianakis.  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
H.  Con  Res.  653.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the   accounting  and  return  of   all 
American    prisoners    In    Southeast    Asia;    to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kybos,  Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Montcot^- 
ERY,    Mr.    OHaba,    Mr.    Pepper,    Mr. 
Randall,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Satter- 
field,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson,    Mr.    Charles    H.    Wilson, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr. 
ZioN ) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  654.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  accounting  and  return  of   all 
American  prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Latta) : 
H.  Res.  1066.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  by  adding  rule  XLV  on  House- 
authorized  Federal  budget;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

ByMr.  BARING: 
H.  Res.  1067.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  Issue  Executive  orders  should 
be  Investigated  by  appropriate  committee 
or  committees  of  the  House;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
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POWER   CRISIS 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
New  York  City  experienced  an  electrical 
power  crisis  that,  in  the  words  of  one 
expert  observer,  is  going  to  become  a  way 
of  life  for  this  country-.  Electrical  equip- 
ment went  off  in  every  borough  except 
Staten  Island  in  periods  of  time  ranging 
from  15  minutes  to  15  hours.  Power 
shortages  were  also  experienced  in  Mich- 
igan and  Rhode  Island  last  week.  Assur- 
ing adequate  fuel  and  energy  supplies 
under  environmentally  acceptable  condi- 
tions is  one  of  the  major  problems  facing 
our  country. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  Weekend  Review  of  Sunday, 
July  23,  summarizes  the  problems  ex- 
perienced around  the  Nation  last  week: 
Power  Crisis  :  Better  To  Light  a  Cakdle  and 
CuRsr 

"Prom  now  on.  this  Is  going  to  be  a  way  of 
life."  The  speaker:  John  Carver,  former 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, talking  from  an  alr-condltloned  com- 
mittee office  on  Capitol  Hill.  His  subject:  New 
York   City   in   the   age  of   the   power   crisis. 

Any  doubts  that  New  York  had  come  of 
age  were  dispelled  last  week.  Temperatures  In 
the  90's — and  a  smoggy  Inversion — sent  resi- 
dents running  for  air-conditioned  apart- 
ments and  offices,  placing  a  record-breaking 
load  on  Consolidated  Edison's  power  capacity. 
Equipment  failures  added  to  the  utility's 
woes.  The  upshot;  Alr-conditloners,  electric 
clocks  and  light  bulbs  tripped  off  at  one  time 
or  another  In  every  borough  except  Staten 
Island,  for  periods  of  time  ranging  from  15 
minutes  to  15  hours.  And  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  New  Yorkers,  feeling  the  effects  of 
powerlessness.  found  It  better  to  light  a 
candle — and   curse  Con   Ed's  darkness. 

South  Brooklyn  went  out  at  9:45  P.M.  last 
Monday.  Firemen  climbed  14  flights  of  stairs 
at  the  Brooklyn  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  to  begin  hand  operation  of  an  elec- 
tric respirator  and  rocking  bed  that  was 
keeping  a  patient  alive.  Tony  Portello  dragged 
huge  sides  ot  beef  to  the  basement  when 
the  refrigeration  in  his  meat  market  failed. 
Felicia  Salmonese  had  to  throw  out  the 
hand-made  potato  salad  and  rice  pudding  in 
ber  delicatessen  on  Bay  Ridge  Avenue. 

But  the  problems  In  Brooklyn  were  only 
the  beginning.  Outages,  as  the  blackout  Is 
euphemistically  known,  began  springing  up 
elsewhere. 

RIverdale  In  the  Bronx,  areas  of  Queens, 
scattered  portions  of  Manhattan  found  their 
voltages  diminished  or  In  some  cases  slashed 
completely  as  blue  and  white  Con  Edison 
trucks  rushed  from  block  to  block  seeking 
to  hold  together  a  system  that  appeared  to 
be  disintegrating  In  the  90-degree  heat.  (The 
company  called  it  a  "heat  storm,"  a  new 
addition  to  the  lexicon  of  suffering.) 

"Their  reserve  Is  so  marginal  they  simply 
can't  afford  the  loss  of  a  single  one  of  their 
major  units,"  said  Leeter  M.  Stuzln,  chief  of 
the  state  power  system  planning  division  of 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  In 
Albany. 

The  crisis  seemed  to  divide  Itself  Into  two 
distinct  facets — the  immediate  problem  of 
collapsing  "networks"  and  the  longer-range 


question  of  supply,  or  Just  where  the  power 
will  continue  to  come  from. 

The  loss  of  power  to  200,000  customers  in 
Brooklyn  Monday  night  was  caused  by  a 
failure  of  six  of  the  10  "feeder  lines,"  the 
27,000-volt  high-tension  power  lines  that  in 
the  countryside  sit  atop  row  upon  row  of 
steel-girdered  towers  but  in  New  York  City 
are  crowded  together  beneath  the  pavements. 

Under  normal  loads — at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  on  a  mid-winter  afternoon — the 
remaining  four  lines  leading  into  Bay  Ridge, 
Sunset  Park  and  Gowanus  could  have  taken 
up  the  slack.  But  they  too  were  running  at 
full  tilt,  carrying  every  volt  they  could  han- 
dle. To  prevent  a  burnout  and  collapse  of 
the  whole  network,  Con  Edison  executives 
ordered  a  shutdown. 

The  post  mortem  on  the  six  offending 
cables  has  still  not  been  completed.  But  a 
combination  of  age,  cracks  in  their  lead 
sheaths,  water  seepage  and,  of  course,  the 
tremendous  heat  building  up  under  the  pave- 
ments were  all  blamed  for  the  failures  there 
and  in  scores  of  other  scattered  locations 
throughout  the  city. 

With  regard  to  the  demands  on  capacity, 
"they  were  lucky,"  one  P.S.C.  official  said  of 
Con  Ed.  "So  far  they  haven't  had  to  go  for 
more  than  a  5  per  cent  reduction  through- 
out their  network,  and  the  consumer  can't 
really  feel  that  appreciably.  But  when  you 
get  to  the  next  Increment,  8  per  cent,  then 
things  begin  to  happen."  At  that  point, 
home  air-conditioners  cut  out,  television 
sets  dim,  lights  glow  feebly. 

And  the  statistics  did  not  look  encourag- 
ing: Last  month.  Con  Edison  estimated  the 
highest  possible  peak  demand  at  8,400,000 
kilowatts.  And,  it  figured.  It  could  supply 
10,598,000  kilowatts — an  apparently  hefty 
cushion. 

But  that  cushion  Includes  600,000  kilo- 
watts from  the  Bowline  plant  in  upstate  New 
York.  And  Bowline  only  last  Thursday  con- 
ducted its  first  tentative  tests  with  live  steam 
and  has  still  to  produce  a  single  kilowatt  of 
power. 

Moreover.  Con  Edison  estimates  that  on  an 
average  day  about  2.3  million  kilowatts  of 
power  generators  are  out  of  service — so-called 
"unavailable  capacity."  Last  week,  however, 
there  was  one  day  with  more  than  three-mil- 
lion kilowatts  worth  of  generators  out.  And, 
despite  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilowatts 
purchased  from  contributing  power  com- 
panies as  far  away  as  Ontario  Hydroelectric 
Company  in  Canada  and  in  New  England, 
there  were  still  problems. 

High-tension  long-distance  transmission 
lines  quickly  reached  their  capacity  and,  in 
one  crucial  case  In  Dutchess  County,  failed 
completely.  The  Long  Island  Lighting  Com- 
pany lost  Its  300,000-kllowatt  third  generator 
at  Northport,  L.I.,  and  dropped  out  of  the 
grid.  And  gas  turbines  at  Ravenswood  In 
Queens  and  a  conventional  unit  at  Astoria 
failed  at  crucial  p>eriods,  the  P£.C.  said. 

"Why  us?"  was  a  question  millions  of  New 
Yorkers  were  asking  last  week.  "Why  doesn't 
it  happen  in  other  large  cities?"  One  an- 
swer: To  some  degree  it  does.  Power  com- 
panies serving  Detroit  and  outlying  areas  of 
Michigan  cut  voltages  by  5  per  cent  last 
Thiirsday  for  five  hours.  Electrical  storms 
and  other  "acts  of  God"  cost  the  New  Eng- 
land Power  Exchange  some  500,000  kilowatts 
of  power  last  week.  One  result  was  that 
Rhode  Island  was  almost  completely  blacked 
out  for  a  period. 

But.  In  general.  Con  Edison's  problems  are 
unique.  No  other  utility  carries  so  high  a 
power  load.  While  Con  Edison  was  forecast- 
ing last  month  a  peak  demand  of  8,400,000 
kilowatts  this  summer,  the  Los  Angeles  De- 


partment of  Water  and  Power  was  predicting 
only  a  3,445,000  kilowatt  high. 

Moreover,  environmentalists  hereabouts 
have  had  particular  success  In  blocking  con- 
struction of  new  power  plants.  One  of  their 
concerns:  The  air  pollution  such  plants 
would  produce.  It's  all  something  of  a  vicious 
circle.  Smog  descends  .  .  .  use  of  alr-condl- 
tioners  soars  .  .  .  power  supply  falls  short,  in 
part  for  lack  of  new  capacity  .  .  .  which  had 
been  short-circuited  by  fears  of — smog. 


JEWISH  SUPPORT  FOR  PRESIDENT 
NIXON 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  letter  by 
Rabbi  Pinchas  N.  Gross,  published  and 
widely  circulated  by  the  Baltimore  Jew- 
ish Times  of  July  21, 1972,  is  of  particular 
interest.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Election  of  McGovern  Seen  Peril  to  Israel 

Sir;  The  article  by  Boris  Smolar  In  your 
July  7  Issue  on  the  forthcoming  presidential 
election  was  too  "pareve,"  and  requires  a 
reaction  in  order  to  have  a  more  realistic  at- 
titude toward  this  problem. 

I  have  been  a  registered  Democrat  all  the 
years  of  my  ability  to  vote  and  never  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  ever  supporting  the  Re- 
publicans. But  this  year  Is  an  exception !  And 
I  hope  that  every  conscious  Jew  will  share 
my  views  that  the  election  of  George  Mc- 
Govern to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  could  turn  out  to  be  a  catastrophe  for 
the  State  of  Israel.  Let,  therefore,  the  ad- 
monition of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  "For  Zions 
sake  I  shall  not  hold  my  peace  and  for  Jeru- 
salem's sake  I  wUl  not  be  silent"  awaken  us 
to  work  hard  for  the  re-election  of  President 
Nixon. 

Let  no  conscious  Jew  be  deceived  by  the 
recent  statements  of  McGovern,  In  order  to 
get  Jewish  votes.  His  record  on  Israel  and 
other  Jewish  interests  Is  horrible  and  fright- 
ening and  could  be  disastrous  to  Israel's 
security.  He  voted  in  1970  against  loans  to 
Israel  for  the  purchase  of  vital  military 
supplies,  and  in  1971  be  again  voted  against 
military  loans  and  economic  assistance  to 
Israel. 

In  1971  McGovern  expressed  a  desire  for 
the  "Internationalization  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,"  and  at  the  same  time  be  called 
on  Israel  to  return  the  Golan  Heights.  He 
suggested  boundaries  basically  like  those 
before  the  Six-Day  War,  which  three  times 
caused  Arab  aggression  against  Israel. 

When  Nasser  in  1969  began  the  War  of 
Attrition  and  Israel  defended  Itself  through 
Its  flights  across  the  Suez  Canal,  McGovern 
said  that  the  United  States'  sale  of  aircraft 
to  Israel  "should  not  be  made  available  for 
forays  over  Arab  territory."  If  the  United 
States  had  listened  to  McGovern's  advice, 
Egypt's  War  of  Attrition  could  have  been 
disastrous  for  Israel. 

And  one  more  fact.  How  good  can  Mc- 
Govern be  for  the  survival  of  Israel  If  he  Is 
so  liked  by  the  New  Left  with  Its  antl- 
Jewish  and  anti-Israel  attitudes,  and  so  wel- 
comed by  the  Arab  aggressors?  As  late  as 
AprU    1972,   the   Arab   propagandist   In   this 
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country,  M.  T.  Mehdl,  endorsed  McGovern 
with  the  following  words:  "Although  he 
(McGovern)  has  been  vrtshy-washy  on  the 
Middle  East,  his  general  position  on  ques- 
tions of  Justice  and  racism  has  been  good, 
and  he  offers  the  best  hope  ...  of  making 
the  correct  decisions  on  Palestine  If  and 
when  he  would  be  confronted  with  the 
problem." 

The  record  of  Richard  Nixon  f -  r  the  safe- 
guard of  the  State  of  Israel  Is  not  only  re- 
flected In  his  unprecedented  acts  but  also 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  Is- 
rael. Between  the  lines  of  the  statements  of 
Golda  Melr,  Abba  Eban,  Moshe  Dayan  and 
Yigal  AUon,  you  can  notice  how  anxious  they 
are  to  see  the  re-election  of  President  Nixon. 
And  don't  forget  that  all  of  them  are  So- 
cialists and  Nixon  represents  classic  capital- 
ism .  .  . 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  on 
McGovern's  threat  also  to  the  security  of 
America  Itself,  and  on  his  strange  views  on 
many  domestic  Issues,  Jewish  and  general, 
which  a  Humphrey,  a  Muskie  or  a  Jackson 
would  not  have  agreed  to. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  In  the 
rabbinate,  who  usually  don't  mix  In  politics, 
will  this  year  see  fit  to  express  their  views. 
To  be  neutral  this  year  means  to  be  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  vital  Issues  concerning  Israel's 
existence  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish 
community  In  this  country. 

Finally,  my  views  expressed  are  personal 
and  I  am  not  speaking  for  my  organization, 
the  RZA. 

Rabbi  Pinchas  N.  Gross. 


H.R.  15144— PROVIDING  MANDATORY 
PRISON  TERMS  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
A  FIREARM  WHILE  COMMITTING 
A  FEDERAL  CRIME 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gun  has  become  a  tool  of 
the  trade  for  the  killers  and  hoodlums  in 
America. 

He  uses  guns  in  over  half  of  this  Na- 
tion's murders,  which  increased  a  sharp 
10  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  1971. 

Armed  robberies,  in  which  guns  were 
used  two-thirds  of  the  time,  jumped  19 
percent. 

Aggravated  assaults  with  guns  showed 
a  marked  15-percent  increase  over  1970. 

Meanwhile,  from  January  through 
September  of  last  year,  87  policemen  were 
gunned  down  by  armed  hoodlums. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  tough  talk  and 
a  wide  range  of  proposals — from  shoot- 
to-kill  to  banning  all  firearms,  from  the 
automatic  death  penalty  to  the  seizui'e  of 
any  weapon. 

But,  despite  all  the  talk,  things  are 
worse  today,  and  violence  is  increasing 
virtually  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  crime  and  violence  in  the 
coimtry  are  a  national  scandal.  Equally 
scandalous  is  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice to  those  brought  to  trial  for  danger- 
ous weapons  violations. 

In  New  York,  there  were  2,946  arrests 
for  dangerous  weapons  violations  in  1970. 
Of  those  convicted,  only  8  percent  re- 
ceived a  jail  sentence,  and  then  for  only 
a  few  months.  The  remainder  were  let 
go  with  only  a  slap  on  the  wrist. 
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In  Washington,  D.C.,  those  who  vio- 
late the  dangerous  weapon  statute  have 
a  two-out-of -three  chance  of  not  receiv- 
ing a  single  day  in  jail.  And  even  when 
imprisonment  does  result  in  such  cases, 
that  imprisonment  is  normally  far  less 
than  that  which  is  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  create  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  it  is  known  by  every- 
one, beyond  any  doubt,  that  using  a  gim 
illegally  will  be  dealt  with  surely  and  ef- 
fectively by  the  criminal  justice  system. 

In  this  regard,  on  May  24,  1972,  I 
introduced  H.R.  15144.  The  thrust  of  this 
measure  is  directed  at  the  criminal  who 
abuses  the  gun,  the  individual  who, 
through  his  own  actions,  jeopardizes  the 
rights  and  lives  of  honest,  law-abiding 
citizens. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  provide 
for  a  mandatory  5-  to  10-year  prison  sen- 
tence for  using  a  gun  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  Federal  crime  on  the  first 
offense.  This  5-  to  10-year  jail  term 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  penalty  for 
committing  the  crime. 

Under  present  law,  a  person  who  robs 
a  bank  is  subject  to  a  jail  sentence  of  20 
years. 

If  my  bill,  H.R.  15144,  were  enacted, 
that  person— if  he  used  a  gun  during  the 
commission  of  the  crime — would  be  sub- 
ject to  an  additional  jail  sentence  of  5 
to  10  years,  for  a  total  of  25  to  30  years 
in  prison. 

If  a  person  has  been  convicted  for  il- 
legally using  a  firearm  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, on  a  second  conviction  that  in- 
dividual would  be  subject  to  a  mandatory 
prison  sentence  of  from  10  years  to  life — 
in  addition  to  the  normal  sentence  for 
committing  the  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  bill  would 
effectively  curb  the  illegal  use  of  guns 
without  penalizing  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. This  measure  would  remove  one  of 
the  most  Important  tools  of  the  trade 
from  the  inventory  of  the  punks  and 
hoodlums  who  have  terrorized  our  com- 
munities for  far  too  long. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE'S FOOD  AND  NUTRITION 
SERVICE  AND  NUTRIIION  LABEL- 
ING 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Food  Distribution  Division  of  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  designed  a  new 
program  to  provide  nutrition  informa- 
tion on  the  label  of  foods  offered  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  food 
distribution  program  to  low-income  fam- 
ilies. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Senate-Select 
Committee  on  Nuti-ition  and  Human 
Needs,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony relating  to  the  need  for  better  con- 
sumer information  on  the  nutritional 
value  of  foods.  This  Is  particularly  im- 
portant for  low-income  people  who  by 
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necessity  must  be  very  careful  in  their 
selection  of  foods. 

On  October  21,  1971,  I  introduced  S. 
2734,  the  Nutritional  Labeling  Act.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  assist  consumers 
by  requiring  that  information  relating  to 
the  nutritional  value  of  food  commodi- 
ties is  included  on  the  label  of  such  com- 
modities. 

Since  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
has  developed  its  own  program  in  this 
area,  I  asked  USDA  to  prepare  for  me 
a  memorandum  describing  the  new  pro- 
gram. I  believe  this  information  will  be 
of  general  Interest  to  the  Senate;  there- 
fore, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  memorandum  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

New  Labels  for  Foods  Donated  to 
Families 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  many  im- 
provements in  the  Pood  Distribution  Pro- 
gram for  famUles  which  fxilfills  an  important 
role  In  efforts  to  eliminate  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition by  supplying  a  variety  of  high 
quality  foods,  attractively  and  Interestingly 
packaged  and  labeled.  A  broader  assortment 
of  foods  has  been  made  available,  and  since 
1968,  the  amount  of  food  distributed  to 
famUles  has  about  doubled. 

The  focus  of  the  Program  has  also  broad- 
ened from  strict  adherence  to  removing  farm 
surpluses  from  the  market,  the  aim  of  the 
program  as  It  was  originally  conceived  in 
the  1930's.  to  emphasis  on  meeting  the  food 
needs  and  preferences  of  the  low-income  par- 
ticipants. 

The  nutritional  value  of  the  foods  offered 
to  States  for  distribution  to  families  has 
Improved  so  that  the  family  package  now 
contains  100  percent  or  more  of  the  Recom- 
mended Dietary  Allowances  for  protein.  Iron, 
calcium.  Vitamins  A  and  C,  thiamin,  and 
riboflavin  and  80  percent  of  needed  calories. 
Enrichment  and  fortification  are  used  wher- 
ever possible  to  Increase  the  nutritional 
value  of  donated  foods.  Extensive  outreach 
and  educational  materials  are  available  to 
help  program  participants  use  these  foods 
and  to  gain  maximum  benefit  from  the  va- 
riety available. 

To  further  aid  in  program  effectiveness 
the  labels  for  donated  foods  have  now  been 
redesigned  to  Increase  their  educational 
value  and  encourage  better  use  of  the  foods 
by  recipients.  On  the  commercial  market 
food  package  labels  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  an  Important  aspect  of  the  mer- 
chandising, selection  and  buying  processes. 
Correspondingly,  the  new  brightly  colored 
labels  for  USDA-donated  foods  are  designed 
to  present  and  merchaiidlse  an  attractive 
and  desirable  food  package  within  distribu- 
tion centers,  and  to  encourage  recipients  to 
use  the  foods  and  return  for  more  In  suc- 
ceeding months. 

Donated  foods  can  provide  recipients  with 
a  key  to  good  nutrition,  but  the  Department 
realizes  that  to  use  the  foods  wisely  and  to 
select  the  combinations  of  food  needed 
everyday,  extensive  consumer  education  Is 
needed.  Therefore,  the  format  of  the  new 
designs  and  information  are  presented  to 
realize  fviU  utilization  of  the  educational 
possibilities  of  food  package  labels.  These 
labels  highlight  the  Departments  concern 
about  the  particular  needs  of  all  donated 
food  recipients,  and  they  will  especially  ben- 
efit those  who  have  low  reading  levels  or  are 
illiterate. 

The  principle  function  of  labels  for  do- 
nated foods  is  to  Identify  and  describe  the 
foods  both  verbally  and  graphically,  and  to 
provide  Information  on  use.  A  similar  style 
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and  design  treatment  are  \ised  on  all  the 
labels  to  unify  the  wide  range  of  food  prod- 
ucts distributed.  Two  color  designs  plus  a 
distinctive  graphic  treatment  create  an  eye- 
catching label  appeal. 

Illustrations  on  the  front  panels  of  all 
labels  clearly  Identify  package  contents.  The 
Illustrations,  stylized  down  to  the  simplest 
form,  depict  the  encloeed  food  or  types  of 
dishes  that  can  be  prepared  from  the  pack- 
age contents.  As  a  general  rule,  the  color  of 
the  illustration  corresponds  to  the  color  of 
the  food  to  further  assist  recipients  in  the 
identification  process.  The  style  of  type 
chosen  for  the  product's  name  and  its  prop- 
erties (variety,  style,  packing  medium,  etc.) 
is  easy  to  read  and  attractive.  The  Spanish 
name  of  each  food  appears  directly  below  the 
product  name  on  the  front  panel  of  all  labels. 

Storage  suggestions  for  both  before  and 
after  the  package  Is  opened  are  Included  to 
help  recipients  maintain  product  quality  and 
nutritive  value,  and  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion. Recipes,  use  suggestions,  serving  ideas, 
and  drawings  to  illustrate  the  basic  prepara- 
tion steps  or  mixing  directions  are  included 
as  available  space  on  individual  labels  per- 
mits. Information  in  Spanish  such  as  recipes 
and  mixing  instructions  appear  on  labels  of 
all  foods  requiring  reconstitutlon  or  mixing. 

Donated  foods,  combined  correctly,  can 
provide  a  basis  for  the  variety  of  different 
types  of  food  needed  daily.  Therefore,  a  nu- 
trition education  symbol  representing  the 
Basic  Pour  Pood  Groups  is  featured  on  labels 
of  all  products  which  fall  into  one  of  the 
four  categories.  The  symbols  are  color  keyed 
to  th«  front  panel  Illustrations  or  coded  for 
quick  group  identification,  and  printed  in- 
formation supports  the  symbol  in  greater 
detail.  Pot  example,  on  the  label  for  green 
beans  the  illustration  and  square  in  the  Daily 
Pood  Guide  symbol  representing  the  Vegeta- 
ble-Fruit Group  are  both  green.  The  message 
beneath  the  symbol  reads,  "Everyday  eat 
foods  from  each  Group.  Green  Beans  are  In 
the  Vegetable-Fruit  Group." 

Since  the  Meat  Group  contains  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  foods,  the  message  accom- 
panying the  s>-mbol  on  products  In  this  cate- 
gory Is  more  detailed.  For  example,  the  script 
accompanying  the  symbol  on  the  dry  bean 
label  states.  "Everyday  eat  foods  from  each 
Group.  Dry  Beans  are  In  the  Meet  Group 
which  also  Includes  meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs, 
split  peas,  lentils,  and  peanut  butter." 

A  complete  explanation  of  each  category 
In  the  Dally  Food  Guide  including  the  foods 
In  each  Group  and  the  number  of  servings 
needed  dally  app>e&r8  on  selected  labels  where 
space  permits.  This  Guide  Is  a  simple,  work- 
able plan  to  help  recipients  serve  balanced 
me&ls  and  to  aid  In  local  nutrition  education 
activities.  By  following  the  Guide  and  select- 
ing from  the  wide  range  of  donated  foods 
distributed,  a  basis  for  choosing  the  foods 
needed  dally  to  supply  necessary  nutrients 
Is  available. 

As  required  other  label  in  formation  given 
Includes  the  net  quantity  of  contents,  list- 
ing of  Ingredients,  a  statement  or  inspection 
shield  or  mark  to  Indicate  that  the  prod- 
uct was  Inspected  for  wholesomeness  plus 
statements  on  enrichment  or  fortification,  if 
applicable.  The  wording  to  Indicate  name  of 
distributor  has  been  changed  from  "Donated 
by  the  Department  for  Food  Help  Programs" 
to  "Distributed  by  USDA  In  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments  for  Food  Help 
Programs."  The  USDA  shield  appears  on  most 
labels  and  further  identifies  the  foods  aa 
being  distributed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Labels  for  donated  foods  have  been  rede- 
signed to  function  not  only  as  more  effective 
food  package  labels  but  also  to  serve  as  nu- 
trition education  tools  for  those  working 
with  recipients  on  the  local  level  and  to  edu- 
cate recipients  themselves  on  an  Individual 
basis.  The  new  labels,  which  have  already 
appeared  on  some  donated  foods  and  will  be 
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on  all  packages  in  the  near  future,  are  a 
considerable  departure  from  the  past  in  style, 
format,  and  color.  Presenting  donated  foods 
In  packages  with  more  colcwtul,  educational 
labels  is  an  attempt  to  Increase  participant's 
satisfaction  with  and  use  of  these  foods, 
thereby  furthering  efforts  to  end  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  this  country. 


July  27,  1972 


AGNEW  THE  LOGICAL  CHOICE 
OF  NIXON 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  stated  preference  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  Agnew  as  his  running  mate 
in  the  1972  campaign  was  not  only  an- 
ticipated in  Tennessee  and  other  South- 
em  States,  it  was  the  only  selection  that 
could  be  made  insofar  as  most  observers 
of  the  political  scene  down  South  are 
concerned. 

An  editorial  in  the  Nashville  Banner, 
"Agnew  the  Logical  Choice  of  Nixon," 
is  in  harmony  with  our  thinking  and 
states  the  case  very  well  for  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  has  served  with  distinction  and 
has  earned  the  right  to  continue  in  this 
capacity. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Agnew  the  Logical  Choice  of  Nixon 

PoUtlcal  logic  as  well  as  the  personal  team 
relationship — and  the  recognized  stature  of 
the  man  in  public  service — sustained  the 
Judgment  of  President  Nixon  In  his  an- 
nounced choice  of  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  as  his  1972  running-mate. 

Though  it  terminated  a  spate  of  specula- 
tion. mo6t  of  it  unfounded,  it  hardly  occa- 
sioned great  surprise.  It  was  Mr.  Nixon's  view 
as  vouchsafed  in  January  that  "You  should 
not  break  up  a  winning  combination"  and 
the  statement  spoke  volumes  In  terms  of  both 
personal  and  team  confidence.  That  was.  of 
course,  six  months  before  the  Democratic 
choice  was  determined,  but  It  was  reiterated 
in  the  development  disclosed  Saturday, 
whether  or  not  the  Chief  Executive  had  any 
notions  of  change. 

Mr.  Agnew  is  a  man  of  notable  political 
stature  in  his  own  right;  a  man  who  brought 
to  the  1968  campaign  the  considerable  execu- 
tive prestige  he  had  acquired  as  a  Governor 
of  Maryland,  admired  and  respected  by  fel- 
low executives  irrespective  of  party  labels. 
Staunchly  conservative,  the  designation  is 
more  than  a  tag  of  convenient  classification. 
His  rugged  Individualism  and  complete 
frankness  In  speaking  his  mind  embrace  more 
than  the  unswerving  Constitutional  concept 
in  matters  of  governmental  operation.  They 
relate  to  conscientious  treatment  of  citizen 
responsibility. 

The  President  and  the  Vice  President  as  top 
members  of  this  administrative  team  are 
truly  representative  of  the  broad  spectrum — 
Republican  and  Democratic  alike  in  general 
identification — which  does  not  embrace  the 
ultra  liberalism  with  which  the  opposition 
elements  are  affiliated.  The  President  has 
chosen  as  his  runnlngmate  again,  the  man 
who  symbolizes  so  strongly  the  working  con- 
servatism bespeaking  a  major  strength  in 
s\ipport  of  the  national  policies,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  upon  which  the  upcoming 
contest  will  be  predicated. 

With  a  sensitivity  for  the  public  interest, 
the  Vice  President  has  rendered  great  serv- 
ice through  his  office  on  the  home  front — 
a  legislative   tenure  helping  with   advance- 


ment of  administrative  measures;  and  de- 
fending them  as  a  plain-spoken  advocate  in 
state  and  local  appearances  when  occasion 
demanded  over  the  nation.  He  has  been  the 
President's  able  representative,  and  a  Good 
Will  Ambassador,  on  working  visits  to  many 
lands.  In  the  pattern  of  president  In  recent 
year  enhancing  the  office  itself,  he  has  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  Increased  responsibility 
should  that  contingency  arise. 

As  mentolned.  It  does  not  surprise  that  he 
is  the  President's  choice. 

Millions  concur. 


SPEECH  BY  SECRETARY  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION JOHN  A.  VOLPE  ON 
OUR    TRANSPORTATION    SYSTEM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
1972  transportaton  conference  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on 
July  17,  1972,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Hon.  John  A.  Volpe,  spoke  on 
the  role  of  technology  in  our  transporta- 
tion system. 

Technological  advances  in  transporta- 
tion should  be  used  to  balance  our  system 
so  that  all  modes  can  be  operated  at  their 
optimum  level.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  outlined  four  major 
thrusts  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  first  of  these  programs  Is  for  ex- 
panded research.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  engaged  in  extensive 
research  since  1968  to  reach  this  overall 
goal  of  a  balanced  system.  Mr.  Volpe 
points  out  that  safety  and  environmental 
factors  must  be  foremost  In  mind  in  any 
transportation  reorganization.  The  last 
program  is  to  revamp  urban  transporta- 
tion facilities.  It  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  vital  that  commuters  switch  from 
private  to  public  transit  systems.  These 
comments  deserve  the  consideration  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks   bt   U.S.   Secretary   of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 

I  am  truly  honored  and  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  be  with  you  today  for 
the  opening  of  the  Society's  Transportation 
Conference.  A.S.C.E.  is  to  be  complimented 
for  organizing  this  forum,  and  for  enlisting 
such  an  outstanding  array  of  support  or- 
ganizations—co-sponsors  representing  virtu- 
ally every  mode  of  transportation. 

I  always  feel  a  great  rapport  with  civil 
engineers,  having  served  my  hitch  with  the 
Seabees  in  World  War  II,  and  being  a  past 
president  of  the  Society  of  American  Military 
Engineers. 

And  of  course  In  my  public  positions  over 
the  last  two  decades  I  have  dealt  continually 
with  men  (and  women  too,  of  course)  who 
are  dedicating  their  talents  and  abilltes  to 
the  design,  construction  and  management 
of  our  great  engineering  advances. 

We  all  learned  in  high  school  physics  that 
Archimedes  claimed  he  could  move  the  world 
If  he  had  a  lever  long  enough. 

We  are  extremely  close  to  having  that 
lever  In  our  hands  today — and  now,  more  so 
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than  ever  before— what  we  do  with  our  lever- 
age as  we  build  for  the  future  Is  of  vital 
importance.  This  Is  especially  true  in  trans- 
nortatlon,  and  I  welcome  this  chance  to 
share  some  thoughts  with  you  today. 

As  you  are  all  weU  aware,  there  are  several 
conflicting  viewpoints  on  the  role  of  tech« 
nological  Improvement  in  transportation. 
There  are  those  who  very  simplistlcally  say 
■we  can  build  It,  so  we  must  build  it."  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  would 
call  a  dead-halt  to  all  further  sophistication 
and  indeed— would  even  have  us  return  to 
some  point  in  the  past  when  life  was  aUeged- 
ly  a  bit  simpler  and  less  Involved. 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  something  like 
this,  the  answer — to  me  at  least — lies  some- 
where in  the  middle. 

I  for  one,  don't  want  to  go  back  to  those 
days  Just  150  years  ago  when  the  work  week 
was  72  hours,  average  pay  was  $275  a  year, 
a  distance  of  20  mUes  comprised  a  weekend 
trip,  and  male-life  expectancy  was  about  38 

By  the  same  token,  1  don't  look  forward 
to  a  world  In  which  the  air  Is  poUuted  with 
death-dealing  gases,  the  land  Is  bombarded 
with  radioactivity,  and  the  water  is  saturated 
with  xincontroUed  wastes. 

You  don't  want  those  extremes  either,  do 
you?  Of  course  not ! 

In  over-reacting  to  what  technology  Is 
capable  of  doing,  too  many  people  tend  to 
put  a  clamp  on  what  technology  should  be 
doing. 

So,  In  addressing  myself  to  the  advertised 
topic  here  today — "our  emerging  National 
Transportation  Policy"— let  me  begin  with  a 
brief  statement  outlining  our  basic  trans- 
portation concept  within  the  Department. 

To  this  Administration,  transportation 
means  "mobUlty."  And  mobUlty  requires 
that  we  develop  and  Improve  all  modes  so 
each  win  be  able  to  best  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  designed — economically, 
efficiently,  and  safely.  Our  ultimate  objective, 
of  course.  Is  to  create  a  truly  balanced 
transportation  system. 

This  can  only  be  achieved,  however.  If  we 
develop  all  of  our  systems  on  a  truly  Inter- 
modal  basis,  and  by  putting  the  most  em- 
phasis In  areas  where  the  greatest  need 
exists. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1973 — which  started  the 
first  of  this  month — we  are  aiming  at  four 
major  program  thrusts  as  we  address  our- 
selves to  the  basic  needs.  (I  might  note  that 
these  are  parallel  thrusts,  and  Just  because 
I  list  them  1-2-3-4  doesn't  mean  that  any 
one  takes  greater  precedence  than  the 
others.) 

First,  we  recognize  a  crying  need  for  ex- 
panded research  and  development  activity 
In  transportation.  Back  in  1968  the  Depart- 
ment spent  about  $150  million  on  transporta- 
tion research. 

By  1972  we  had  that  figure  up  to  $300 
mlUion.  and  In  Fiscal  '73  It  Is  450  mUUon. 
We  want  better  capability  for  the  future,  be- 
cavise  we  know  as  well  as  anyone  that  today's 
answers  won't  meet  tomorrow's  needs.  For 
instance  we  know  that  the  demand  for  trans- 
portation capacity  will  have  doubled  by  1990, 
but  we  also  know,  that  a  simple  doubling  of 
the  number  of  cars,  trucks,  buses,  trains, 
ships,  planes,  highways  and  airports  would 
make  our  problems  Increase  geometrically. 
New  systems — and  new  Interfaces  between 
the  modes — are  needed  now  as  we  look  to 
the  years  ahead. 

Second,  we  must  continually  provide  for 
increased  safety  In  transportation — in  all  of 
the  modes.  The  critical  matter  at  the  moment 
is  highway  safety,  with  some  50,000  deaths  a 
year  (150  a  day) ,  but  the  potential  for  disas- 
ter exists  throughout  transportation,  and 
safety  measures  and  standards  must  con- 
tinually be  established  and  upgraded. 

Third,  all  of  us  recognize  as  no  generation 
has  before,  that  we  must  pay  full  and  close 
attention  to  the  environmental  Impact  of  all 
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that  we  plan  and  build.  I  know  that  those 
of  you  In  highway  construction  especially 
have  your  own  occasional  thoughts  about 
the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act, 
and  the  required  Environmental  Impact 
Statements.  But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  long- 
standing determination  of  responsible  build- 
ers that  we  leave  the  land  better  than  It  was 
when  we  found  It.  Frustrations  among  those 
who  are  settled  In  the  status  quo  are  Justi- 
fiable when  the  long-range  goal  Is  so  ob- 
viously worthwhile.  Of  course  environmental 
quality  costs  more — but  it's  worth  more,  too, 
and  this  Is  and  will  be  a  quality  Nation! 

The  fourth  major  thrust  for  Fiscal  73— 
and  here  we  get  a  little  more  specific  because 
the  need  Is  so  readily  evident — lies  in  re- 
vitalizing our  urban  transportation  facilities. 
This  Is  Imperative  if  we  are  to  maintain 
livable  cities,  and  we  are  aiming  to  accom- 
plish this  revltallzatlon  with  a  substantial 
concentration  of  major  resources.  (Perhaps 
you  could  call  them  our  A-B-C-D  resources- 
ability,  brains,  cash,  and  determination.) 

The  object  is  two-fold. 

First,  we  want  to  get  at  least  some  com- 
muters— who  hit  the  city  streets  only  twice 
a  day — out  of  their  cars  and  back  into  public 
transportation.  In  the  20  years  from  1950  to 
1970  public  transportation  lost  more  than  7 
bllUon  annual  riders  and  the  fleet  was  de- 
pleted by  25,000  vehicles.  They  were  sacrificed 
to  that  private  transit  system,  the  family  car, 
and  as  a  result  most  of  our  cities  find  them- 
selves dangerously  near  their  own  sacrificial 
altar.  Now  It  Is  necessary  to  lure  many  of 
those  riders  back  to  public  transportation 
that  Is  convenient,  competitive  and  attrac- 
tive. In  some  of  our  larger  cities  this  may 
mean  fixed  right-of-way  rapid  transit,  but 
In  the  vast  majority  of  urban  centers  It 
means  better  buses  on  better  schedules  mak- 
ing better  utUlzatlon  of  rights-of-way  already 
In  place. 

The  second  objective  Is  to  realize  that  any 
mass  transit  system  is  considerably  more  than 
a  shuttle  for  shoppers  and  commuters.  It  Is 
a  vital  community  service  for  those  who  can- 
not or  do  not  drive.  This  Includes  the  young 
and  the  old,  the  handicapped,  the  infirm  and 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  These  are 
the  people  who  now  exist  without  mobility 
In  cities  glutted  with  It.  Certainly,  this  Is 
the  result  of  an  Imbalanced  system,  and  It 
mtist  be  corrected. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Nixon  foresaw 
this  situation.  He  said  then:  "Highway 
building  has  been  our  greatest  success  story 
In  the  past  two  decades  .  .  .  now  we  must 
write  a  similar  success  story  for  mass  trans- 
portation In  the  1970's." 

The  world  is  well  aware  of  the  tremendous 
engineering  Job  that  was  done  In  creating 
our  magnificent  Interstate  and  Federal  Aid 
Highway  System.  This  Nation's  ability  to 
travel  between  cities  la  a  phenomenon  that 
is  envied  through  the  world. 

Now  let's  apply  the  same  know  how — the 
same  ability,  brains  and  dedication — to  free- 
ing the  congestion  within  our  cities ! 

Let's  determine  that  this  Is  a  top-prlorlty 
matter,  and  let's  work  together  to  make  our 
cities  work!  That's  what  this  Administration 
wants  to  do,  and  we  want  your  help  in  doing 
It.  To  implement  this  thinking,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  and  Congress  passed  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1970.  We 
feel  this  phUosophy  is  working.  Surely,  the 
cultivation  of  Improved  mass  transit  offers 
one  of  the  cheaper  solutions  to  big  city  prob- 
lems. Including  pollution  and  congestion.  To 
achieve  these  ends,  the  Act  called  for  raising 
the  level  of  urban  transportation  assistance 
from  $130  mUlion  in  1968  to  $600  million  In 
1972  and  $1  billion  for  FY  1973.  This  will  not 
only  allow  large  metropolitan  areas  to  plan 
and  put  Into  effect  new  systems  and  to  Im- 
prove existing  systems.  It  will  also  make  pos- 
sible major  advances  towards  a  truly  bal- 
anced National  Transportation  System. 

Our  most  recent  effort  to  attain  this  bal- 
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ance  Is  our  proposal  to  make  a  portion  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  available  to  finance  ur- 
ban transportation  projects  on  a  local-option 
basis.  Our  proposal  would  create  a  single 
category  of  funding  for  capital  mvestment 
for  any  needed  public,  surface  transporta- 
tion facility.  Under  this  bUl,  local  elected  of- 
ficials will  be  able  to  choose  the  kind  of 
urban  transportation  Investments  which  wlU 
give  them  the  most  for  their  money.  Thus, 
decision  making  will  be  taken  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  put  in  the  hands  of  knowledge- 
able local  officials,  where  it  belongs. 

The  key  words  are  "choose  the  kind  of  ur- 
ban transportation  Investments  which  will 
give  them  the  most  for  their  money." 

Now  I  am  sure  that  a  number  of  you  have 
heard  of  this  proposal  as  a  "raid  on  the  Trust 
Fund,"  or  a  "diversion  of  highway  money."  or 
some  such  phrasing.  That  simply  isn't  true. 

If  the  states  and  the  metropolitan  areas 
want  to  use  every  last  penny  of  this  new 
category  of  funding  for  highway  construc- 
tion, they  are  free  to  go  right  ahead  and  do 
Just  that!  The  difference  is  simply  that  they 
no  longer  would  hare  to  use  every  last  penny 
for  highways.  They  would  be  using  that 
money  for  transportation,  pure  and  simple, 
and  the  priorities  would  be  established  at 
the  local  level  by  those  who  know  the  prob- 
lems best. 

There  are  those,  too.  who  claim  that  al- 
lowing a  portion  of  this  money  to  be  used  for 
purposes  other  than  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  highways  "breaks  faith"  with 
those  who  have  been  paying  the  highway  user 
taxes.  Not  so.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
average  American  who  puts  money  into  the 
Trust  Fund  through  fuel  and  accessory  taxes 
isn't  categorically  after  the  construction  of 
more  miles  of  pavement.  He's  after  better 
transportation.  There  isn't  a  motorist  or 
trucker  or  bus  company  in  the  country  who 
wants  to  build  new  highways  only  to  find 
them  flUed  with  crawling  bumper-to-bumper 
traffic  twice  a  day.  Why  build  60-mlle-an- 
hour  freeways  when  traffic  creeps  along  at  a 
snails  pace? 

What  we  want  to  do  with  the  Urban  Fund 
is  provide  commuters  with  an  alternative — 
to  get  them  Into  buses  and  transit  systems 
so  as  to  reduce  congestion — and  open  up  our 
highway  system  for  those  who  do  have  « 
legitimate  reason  for  traveling  by  motor 
vehicle. 

And  this  is  the  sort  of  efficiency  we  are 
looking  for  In  all  modes. 

I  look  to  the  kind  of  engineering  Improve- 
ments that  will  reshape  clanging  commuter 
trains  into  quiet  automated  rapid  rail  sys- 
tems; an  aviation  system  that  will  move 
people  through  the  terminal  as  efficiently  as 
It  does  through  the  skies;  buses  that  are 
clean  and  comfortable;  automobiles  and 
highways  that  exist  harmoniously  with  the 
environment;  and  hundreds  of  other  func- 
tional improvements  necessary  to  upgrading 
the  quality  of  life. 

To  deny  further  advances  in  technology  is 
to  deny  all  future  goals. 

Today's  transportation  engineer  must — 
more  than  ever  before — shape  his  work  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  human  environment. 
Not  only  must  he  be  a  technical  scientist, 
but  something  of  a  sociologist  and  psycholo- 
gist  as  weU.  And  he  must  continue  to  keep  In 
mind  at  all  times  that  community  interac- 
tion and  community  welfare  are  the  reasons 
for  his  existence. 

This  means  that  the  engineer  and  the  city 
planner  must,  for  example,  continue  to  find 
new  ways  to  Integrate  our  transportation  sys- 
tems— to  mold  them  into  one  efficient  and 
coordinated  means  of  mobility.  At  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  we  are  Just  be- 
ginning a  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  deliberate  lutermodal  integration. 

We  are  proposing  a  sequence  of  studies  and 
projects  aimed  at  the  selection,  by  1974.  of 
a  city  or  cities  where  the  components  of  lu- 
termodal  intepr-ttion   can  be  demonstrated. 
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In  defining  these  components  as  Institution- 
al, operational  and  physical,  we  find  that 
the  institutional  problems  are  the  first — 
and  perhaps  the  most  difficult — to  overcome. 
We  must  first  decide  how  we  want  to  live — 
and  then  decide  what  kind  of  city,  what  phys- 
ical characteristics  will  yield  that  Und  of  life. 

A  recent  report  to  the  Department  ol 
Transportation  by  the  National  Academy  ot 
Engineering  underscores  this  point.  The 
Academy's  Committee  on  Transportation 
reported,  "Technology  makes  possible  a  wide 
range  of  choices,  but  the  present  choices 
need  to  be  made  in  relation  to  urban  goals." 
That  challenge  presents  engineers,  planners, 
and  government  leaders  alike  with  a  most 
difficult  task.  Call  it  evaluation.  Call  It  tech- 
nological assessment.  But  it  all  adds  up  to 
the  same  thing;  Transportation  must  serve 
the  larger  goals  of  society,  as  well  as  the 
more  narrow  needs  for  individual  mobility. 
In  my  Judgment,  to  resist  this  principle  Is  to 
deny  the  political  and  Industrial  realities  of 
the  last  decade. 

This  Administration  sees  transportation 
planning  as  essential  for  long-term  manage- 
ment and  preservation  of  our  national  heri- 
tage. We  know  that  cities  must  move  and 
breathe  before  they  can  work  or  play.  We 
know  democracy  must  solve  problems  before 
it  can  be  respected.  We  know  the  human  race 
simply  cannot  survive  or  prosper  In  a  poi- 
soned environment. 

We  are  convinced  this  country  can  set  an 
example  for  the  world  If  only  it  will  stick 
with  its  principles.  We  have  much  to  be 
proud  of — and  more  virtues  than  faults. 

And — my  friends — we  know  that  we  live  In 
the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world.  There  are 
those  who  knock  this  country.  There  are 
those  who  would  spend  far  more  time  talking 
about  what  is  wrong  with  America  than 
taking  a  look  at  what  is  right  with  America. 

To  the  gadflies,  the  nay-sayers  of  society, 
I  would  say  only  this:  There  are  far  more 
people  trying  to  get  into  this  country  than 
there  are  trying  to  leave  it. 

The  applications  for  immigration  are  piled 
sky-high,  because  the  people  of  the  world 
know  that  despite  our  faults  we  have  set  the 
pace  for  freedom,  liberty,  and  Justice  for  all. 
And  because  of  this,  we  can  have  faith  In  our 
future  We  have  arrived  at  this  point  In  his- 
tory— In  large  part — because  we  have  been  a 
Nation  of  builders.  We  will  continue  to  build. 
We  will  build  for  a  better  day. 

And  I  respect  those  builders — I  respect  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen — who  have  brought  us 
such  a  long  way  In  such  a  short  time.  I  have 
often  remarked  that  mankind  had  thousands 
of  years  to  adjust  from  the  invention  of  the 
wheel  to  the  first  automobile.  But  we  have 
had  barely  half-a-century  to  go  from  the 
Model-T  to  Jet  aircraft  carrying  400  people. 
Our  times  move  fast.  Our  knowledge  and 
skills  are  abundant.  Our  material  resources 
haven't  failed  us  yet.  Our  needs  are  great. 

Tet — as  you  all  know  so  well — we  must 
resolve  to  apply  our  technological  genius  to 
meet  human  needs. 

With  your  continuing  help  and  concern, 
we  can  be  the  first  Nation  to  truly  master  the 
vital  challenges  of  urban  society. 


THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  REALITY 


HON.  CLIFFARD  D.  CARLSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  CARLSON,  lir.  Speaker,  the  1972 
Captive  Nations  Week  has  served  one 
notable  purpoee,  namely,  to  remind  all 
of  us  of  the  continuing  reality  of  the 
captive  nations.  Though  many  of  our 
feUow  Americans  would  prefer  to  forget 
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this  reality,  this  fact  of  international 
life  cannot  in  any  circumstances  be  ig- 
nored if  we  value  our  own  national  inde- 
pendence in  tlie  future.  Those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  observance  em- 
phasized this  and  other  truths  pertaining 
to  the  captive  nations.  As  examples,  I 
should  hke  to  present,  first,  the  procla- 
mation of  Gov.  William  G.  Millilcen  of 
Michigan  and  Mayors  Mary  M.  Heslin 
of  Hartford,  Edwin  W.  Wade  of  Long 
Beach,  and  L.  C.  Murphy  of  Tucson,  and 
second,  the  Los  Angeles  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution,  an  article  on  "Captive 
Nations:  An  Instrument  for  Peace,"  cir- 
culated in  "The  Best  of  the  New  Guard 
1961-71,"  and  a  statement  by  the  Japa- 
nese Friends  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions: 

Executive  Declaration  in  Observance  oe 
JuLT  16-22.  1972,  AS  Captive  Nations  Week 

The  policies  of  Communist  Russia  have  led 
to  the  subjugation  and  domination  of  the 
Albanian.  Armenian,  Bulgarian.  Byelorus- 
sian, Croatian,  Czech,  Estonian,  Hungarian, 
Latvian.  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Rumanian,  Ser- 
bian, Slovak,  Ukrainian,  and  many  other 
nations. 

The  relentless  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  people  of  these 
captured  nations  is  important  to  people 
everywhere,  but  is  of  particular  concern  to 
the  many  In  this  country  who  can  trace  their 
ancestry  to  these  nations. 

The  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the  Captive 
Nations  look  to  the  United  States  as  the 
capital  of  himian  freedom,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  an  aid  and  Inspira- 
tion in  their  pursuit  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

Public  Law  86-90  established  the  third 
week  in  July  as  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  calls  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  a  week  with  appropriate 
prayers,  ceremonies,  and  activities;  express- 
ing their  sympathy  with  and  support  for  the 
Ju.<;t  aspirations  of  the  captive  peoples. 

Therefore,  I,  William  G.  Mllliken,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  call  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  this  state  to  Join  with  others  in  ob- 
serving this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  to  freedom  for  all 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

Proclamation:  Captive  Nations  Week, 
July  16-22,  1972 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
p>endence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  HctiTltles;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples; 
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Now,  therefore,  I,  Mary  M.  Heslin,  Acting 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Hartford,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  of  July  16-22,  1972  be 
observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  the  City 
of  Hartford  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of 
Hartford  to  Join  with  others  in  observing 
this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  op- 
pressed and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the 
world. 

Proclamation 

Wherea.?,  the  imperialistic  p>olicie6  of  Rus- 
sian Communists,  through  direct  and  indi- 
rect aggression,  have  led  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  many  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  East  Germany, 
Poland,  Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia. lAtvia,  Estonia,  Bulgaria,  Serbia, 
Tibet.  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  many 
others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspirations  of 
captive  peoples  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Edwin  W.  Wade,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  with  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  City  Council,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  July  16,  1972. 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Long  Beach,  and 
I  call  upon  all  our  citizens  to  Join  with 
others  In  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  by  dedicating  their  efforts  for 
the  peaceful  liberation  of  all  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 


Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugatk>n 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla, 
Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  North  Korea, 
Georgia,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
I>endence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  66- 
90  establishing  the  third  week  in  July  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appn^rlate  prayers,  cere- 
monies and  activities;  ei^ressing  their  sym- 
pathy with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions at  captive  pec^les; 

Now.  therefore,  I,  L.  C.  Murphy,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  of  July  16-July  22, 1972,  to  be 
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Cantive  Nations  Week  In  the  City  of  Tucson. 
and  call  upon  all  citizens  of  this  comm\inity 
to  Join  wtlh  others  In  observing  this  week 
bv  offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  ef- 
forts for  the  peaceful  Uberatlon  of  oppressed 
a-d  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 

EESOLimoN  Adopted  bt  the  Freedom  Rally 
"  on  Saturday.  July  15,  1972,  at  CrrY  Hall 
and  County  Mall  in  Los  Angeles 
Mindful  of  a  mounting  Communist  danger 
to  freedom  and  rightful  law  in  this  country 
and  all  the  world,  we,  Americans  for  Freedom 
of  captive  Nations  and  citizens  of  Los  An- 
geles gathered  on  July  15th,  1972,  at  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Freedom  Rally  in  Los  Angeles, 
do  adopt  and  proclaim  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

(1)  We  shall  devote  our  ever  Increasing  ef- 
forts to  fuiailing  the  purpose  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  as  proclaimed  in  Public  Law 
86-90.  We  shall  support  the  President's  proc- 
lamation by  Informing  the  nation  on  the 
plight  of  the  Captive  Nations  each  year  and 
all  year  .  .  .  until  freedom  and  independ- 
ence .  .  .  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  the  world. 

(2)  We  regard  as  our  duty  to  speak  out  on 
the  true  nature  of  Russian  imperialism  and 
its  tool — Communism.  Knowing  the  methods 
and  modes  of  operation  of  the  illegal  pseudo- 
governments  led  by  Red  Moscow,  we  consider 
the  so-called  "cultural  exchange"  program  in 
Its  present  form  as  false  and  harmful,  in  that 
It  gives  Red  Moscow  a  convenient  disguise 
to  spread  red  propagranda  In  our  entire  United 
States. 

(3)  We  support  the  endeavor  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Members  of  Congress  directed  to- 
ward stopping  the  continuing  Red  aggression 
and  the  Red  oppression  of  enslaved  nations 
which  are  so  courageously  striving  for  free- 
dom. 

(4)  We  remember,  on  the  fortieth  -nni- 
versary  of  the  dreadful  famine  of  1932-33  in 
the  Ukraine,  the  8  million  victims  who  lost 
their  lives  in  it.  We  state,  that  Red  Kremlin 
deliberately  caused  and  maintained  that  fam- 
ine which  is  a  true  case  of  unrestricted  mass 
genocide. 

(5)  We  remember  ten  thousand  Polish  offi- 
cers massacred  by  the  Soviets  in  1940  In  the 
Katyn  Forest. 

(6)  We  remember  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  victims  murdered  in  the  Baltic 
States — Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  since 
the  Soviet  aggression  In  1940. 

(7)  We  remember  the  hundred  thousand 
Croats — prisoners  of  war — murdered  at  Blel- 
burg-Maribor  by  Tito's  guards. 

(8)  We  remember  how  Communists  am- 
bushed King  Boris  the  Third  of  Bulgaria  kill- 
ing Ilchev,  then  murdered  Gen.  Konstantln 
Georglev  and  dynamited  the  cathedral  church 
Sveta  Nedelya  in  Sofia  on  April  16,  1925  dur- 
ing the  funeral  mass,  killing  126  and  maim- 
ing 500.  We  remember  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Bulgarians  murdered  In  the  Sept.  9th, 
1944  takeover  of  Bulgaria  by  Soviet  mUitary 
force  and  the  Fraternal  Front  of  Moscow 
henchmen. 

(9)  We  remember  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Hungarians  murdered  by  the  Soviets  in 
and  after  the  Hungarian  Uprising  of  October 
1956. 

(10)  We  remember  the  many  mUUons  of 
people  murdered,  deported  and  enslaved  by 
Communist  conspiracies  In  all  countries  un- 
der Communist  rule — such  as  Albania,  Ar- 
menia, Bulgaria,  Byelorussia,  Croatia,  Cubs, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  German  People's 
Hepubllc,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Main- 
land China,  North  Korea,  Poland,  Romania, 
Slovakia,  Soviet  Union,  Ukraine  and  Yugo- 
slavia. We  demand  that  the  perpetrators  of 
such  murders  and  crimes  against  nations 
and  peoples  be  brought  to  justice. 

(11)  We  ssk  for  steps  toward  an  interna- 
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tlonal  condemnation  of  Red  Kremlin  for  Its 
aggression  policies. 

(12)  We  send  greetings  to  all  enslaved  peo- 
ples. They  remain  free  In  their  mind  and 
resist  the  Communist  brainwashing.  Their 
youth,  born  under  occupation  rule,  has  dis- 
carded the  false  doctrines  and  knows  of  free- 
dom, hoping  to  attain  It  In  the  near  future. 

(13)  We  ask  all  free  people  to  unite  in  re- 
pelling Red  brutality  rule  and  rejecting  Red 
claims  for  supremacy  over  freedom. 

[From  the  Best  of  the  New  Guard.  1961-71 1 

Captive  Nations:  An  Imstrument  for  Peace 

(By  Donald  L.  Miller) 

To  all  those  who  are  concened  about  peace 
in  a  free  world,  the  centrifugal  national 
political  forces  In  the  Russian  Conununlst 
orbit  will  appear  as  a  good  thing.  Even  as  the 
Bolsheviks  celebrate  their  50th  year  In  power, 
poets,  students,  scientists,  and  others  In 
captive  nations  display  Increasing  restlve- 
ness  under  the  Communist  yoke.  They  are 
reaching  for  more  individual  liberty,  and  for 
national  Independence  as  well. 

Worldwide  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the 
freedom  aspirations  of  captive  peoples,  stim- 
ulated by  the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tion, have  encouraged  the  spirit  of  liberty 
Inside  Communist-dominated  countries. 
These  observances  have  made  the  outside 
more  sharply  aware. of  the  histories,  depriva- 
tions of  liberty,  and  yearnings  for  independ- 
ence of  the  peoples  of  captive  nations. 

Those  who  want  to  protect  Communist 
power,  of  course,  oppose  the  concept  of  liber- 
ating the  captive  nations,  though  history  and 
logic  support  It.  Opponents  claim  that  we 
must  deal  with  Communist  rulers  because 
they  rule  now.  History  reveals  that  regimes 
which  *iave  iMted  even  as  long  as  fifty  years 
can  fall  when  people  cease  to  support  them. 

HISTORY    IS    clear 

Lenin  seized  the  levers  of  power  In  Russia 
In  1917  not  by  revolution  but  by  coup  d'etat. 
His  weapons  were  a  small  hard  core  of  fanat- 
ics and  a  mind  full  of  sloganized  promises — 
"peace,  bread  and  land"  and  "self -determina- 
tion" for  nations  previously  conquered  and 
colonized  by  Russian  Imperialists. 

While  the  first  slogan  turned  Russians' 
attention  to  an  end  to  war  and  a  full  stomach, 
the  second  directed  energies  of  captive  peo- 
ple toward  Independence.  Almost  overnight, 
Finland.  Poland,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithu- 
ania declared  Independence.  Ukraine  easily 
threw  off  more  than  250  years  of  subservience 
to  Moscow  to  become  free  once  again.  So  did 
Armenia,  Byelorussia,  and  many  others. 

But  the  men  who  had  come  to  power  In 
Moscow  had  not  ceased  being  Imperialists  be- 
cause they  haC  become  Communists.  As  their 
power  was  consolidated  over  Russia,  they 
commanded  a  systematic  re-conquest  of  all 
of  the  nations  formerly  subjected  by  the 
Tzars. 

Communist  tactics  were  a  mixture  of  prop- 
aganda, deceptive  promises.  Infiltration  and 
subversion,  economic  pressure,  political  en- 
trapment. Internal  warfare,  and  direct  n»lll- 
tary  attack.  To  these  techniques,  develc^ed 
and  used  earlier  by  the  Tzars,  was  added  the 
mystique  of  ,n  international  Communist 
Party  with  its  ideology  of  Inevitable  world 
rule. 

Armenia,  Byelorussia,  Ukraine,  Georgia  and 
others,  deprived  of  any  outside  help,  were 
subdued  in  1920-22.  Then  came  military 
occupation  of  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania 
In  1940.  As  we  withdrew  our  forces  from 
Eiurope  after  World  War  n.  Communists 
spread  their  control  over  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia  In  1946;  Poland 
and  Rumania  In  1947. 

Appalled  by  this  unimpeded  advance.  Pres- 
ident Truman  established  the  containment 
policy  and  Marshall  Plan  aid  for  Europe. 
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Czechoslovakia  and  North  Korea  fell  to  Com- 
munist rule  m  1948;  Hungary.  Bast  Ger- 
many, and  Mainland  China  In  1949.  The 
West  began  to  form  mutual  defense  group- 
ings like  NATO,  and  the  pace  of  aggression 
slowed.  Tet.  'Hbet  feU  In  1951  and  North 
Vietnam  In  1954. 

Like  a  giant  wave  which  had  struck  the 
shore  of  free  world  resistance  and  which  be- 
gan to  fall  back  on  itself,  conflict  turned 
inward.  A  centrifugal  process  began  inside 
the  Russian  Communist  orbit.  East  Germans 
revolted.  Poland  demanded,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive Independence.  Hungary  was  free  for  a 
brief,  spectacular  moment,  only  to  be  vi- 
ciously reconquered  by  Soviet  tanks.  Chinese 
Communists  began  to  break  from  Moscow 
and  plunge  into  today's  political  chaos. 

NIXON-KHRUSHCHEV    DEBATE 

It  was  out  of  this  background  that  the 
Captive  Nations  Resolution  was  written  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  in  June  1959  and  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Elsenhower  in  July  1959.  It  was  too  late  to 
influence  events  In  Cuba,  but  It  was  felt  in 
Moscow. 

Then  Soviet  Premier  Nlkita  Khrushchev 
Instantly  denounced  the  resolution  and  tried 
vainly  to  convince  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  there  were  no  captives  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  resulting  "kitchen  debate "  is 
now  history.  Ever  since.  Communist  propa- 
gandists have  attacked  the  Resolution  and 
sought  to  bury  it.  For  while  our  other  ef- 
forts to  curb  Communist  aggression  are  di- 
rected at  Communist  positions  of  farthest 
advance,  as  in  Vietnam,  Captive  Nations 
strikes  at  Its  heart. 

Each  year  more  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  come  to  realize  the  Impact  of  this  move- 
ment. So  it  has  spread  across  America  and 
overseas  to  Japan,  Taiwan,  Australia,  India, 
Ceylon,  Turkey,  Prance,  West  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  and  Is  thus  growing  in  areas 
surrounding  the  Communist  camp. 

In  an  era  when  ideas  and  communications 
are  the  chosen  means  of  social  and  political 
change,  these  voices  speed  the  centrifugal 
process  within  the  Russian  Communist  orbit, 
weaken  the  outward  thrust  of  Its  aggression, 
and  inevitably  bring  closer  the  day  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

A  Statement  by  Japanese  Friends  of  Captive 
EuROPiAN  Nations,  on  the  Occasion  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  of  1972 
Since  the  appeasement  policy  of  US 
President,  world  tension  seems  mitigated 
and  the  danger  of  major  war  became  remote. 
But  Is  It  a  true  peace  and  co-existence? 
Peace  and  Co-ezistence  should  be  among  the 
free  and  independent  nations.  Alas!  There  Is 
neither  freedom  nor  Independence  for  the 
nations  conquered  by  Soviet  Russia.  We 
have  seen  in  1956  In  Hungary  how  the  na- 
tional aspiration  for  liberty  and  Independ- 
ence were  suppressed  by  Soviet  brutal  force. 
The  same  in  1968  in  Czechoslovakia.  These 
are  Just  a  part  of  Iceberg  above  water.  All 
the  subjugated  nations  by  Soviet  Russia  are 
under  the  yoke  of  tyranny  deprived  of  the 
fundamental  human  rights.  Not  only  the 
newly  conquered  satellite  countries  but  also 
all  the  nations  conquered  before  the  world 
war  by  Russia  are  enslaved  for  hundreds 
years.  Especially  In  Ukraine,  the  great  na- 
tion who  has  older  and  higher  civilization 
than  Russia,  in  this  year  a  new  wave  of  terror 
has  been  mounted  by  the  Russian  Security 
Police  against  political  dissidents  and  day 
by  day  highest  Intellectual  people  are  ar- 
rested. 

On  this  occasion  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
of  1972,  all  the  people  of  free  countries 
should  express  the  deepest  Indignation  and 
accelerate  our  moral  pressure  against  the 
totalitarian  power  of  the  Soviet  Russia. 
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HOW  ONE  YOUNG  LADY  WOULD 
SOLVE  THE  DRUG  PROBLEM  IN 
JACKSONVILLE 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Mary  Murrey,  a  student  at  Bishop  Kenny 
High  School  in  Jacksonville,  recently 
wrote  a  thoughtful  essay  on  the  drug 
problem  In  Jacksonville.  I  Include  It 
here  in  the  Record  as  I  think  it  pre- 
sents valuable  ideas  about  this  serious 
problem  of  today : 

Essay  bt  Miss  Mart  Murrey 

The  first  step  Is  to  recognize  that  these 
drug  users  are  not  Just  uncurable,  untouch- 
ables, who  turned  to  drugs  because  they  are 
evil,  but  real  people  with  real  problems. 
Some  turning  down  the  wrong  road  trying 
to  get  answers,  others,  trying:  fruitlessly  to 
escape  the  cruel  reality  or  me.  Let's  get 
these  people  back  on  the  right  road!  How? 
There  are  many  ways,  but  the  most  realistic 
approach  Is  always  the  best. 

To  look  at  It  directly  we  can  have  meth- 
ods of  helping  the  abuser  and  even  more 
Important  see  him  helping  himself.  Right 
now  there  are  a  few  drug  bouses,  but  there 
should  be  more  of  these  so  designed  with 
the  Idea  of  a  school  and  home  combined. 
With  aid  from  the  concerned  qualified  coun- 
selors and  teachers,  the  abuser  would  learn 
hopefully  to  understand  and  see  himself  and 
why  he  turned  to  drugs.  All  this  would  be 
pointing  toward  the  day  life  can  be  faced 
without  this  crutch.  A  useful  trade  and  skill 
must  also  be  taught  and  courses  which  sub- 
stitute for  high  school  and  lead  to  a  diploma 
or  carry  credits.  All  this  done  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  pride  and  dignity,  not  bars  and 
downgrading. 

The  younger  teenager  and  adult,  not  yet 
hardened  should  be  given  a  chance  even 
when  arrested  for  possession  of  use.  A  sys- 
tem I  call  "Police  Probation  Program"  could 
be  set  up  In  Jacksonville.  Under  this  the 
youth  would  be  put  on  probation,  not  Just 
wait  out  the  period  doing  nothing,  but  put 
to  work  at  the  police  station,  on  the  beat 
and  where  drug  problems  are  Involved.  Work- 
ing with  the  police,  the  suspect,  the  family 
and  all  the  complex  problems  involved,  this 
type  of  probation  would  put  things  In  a  dif- 
ferent light,  a  brighter  light,  Instead  of  only 
the  darkness  of  prison,  and  the  hardness  It 
has  to  offer. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  program  would 
b«>  working  with  the  victims  of  drug  abuse 
Instead  of  against  them.  They  could  com- 
municate with  them,  luiderstandlng  and 
striving  to  answer  their  problems.  Then  the 
problems  could  be  brought  to  light. 

Educating  people  on  drugs  is  a  different 
matter.  There  should  be  Informative  films 
and  Instruction  dealing  mainly  with  fact. 
When  It  comes  to  pre-teens  and  teens  alike, 
the  emotionalism  In  present  films  and  litera- 
ture causes  increased  curiosity  and  Induces 
them  to  try  different  drugs.  The  films  do  not 
glamorize  the  subject  but  do  make  It  seem 
Interesting  and  "far  out."  Since  younger  and 
younger  children  are  Involved  m  drugs,  seri- 
ous classes  held  during  school  hours  would 
discuss  and  inform  on  a  level  elementary 
children  could  comprehend.  Educating 
adults  and  parents  should  be  complete  with 
emphasis  on  the  tell-tale  signs  of  drugs. 
Even  more  Important  In  this  aspect,  Is  In- 
structing the  parent  how  to  handl:;  situa- 
tions, when  their  children  and  drugs  are  In 
conflict,  In  a  calm  and  understanding  man- 
ner. 

Free  clinics  available  to  everyone  should 
prosper   In  Jacksonville.   Staffed  with  only 
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qualified  doctors  and  nurses  and  other  staff, 
they  would  gain  trust  from  everyone.  Along 
with  free  medical  help,  psychiatric  help 
should  be  available.  Regular  sessions  that 
Include  parents  and  their  children  could 
help  bind  misunderstandings  that  often  are 
a  factor  In  drug  abuse. 

To  help  the  abusers  who  want  to  get  off, 
a  club  called  Drug  Abusers  Anonymous 
could  be  run  almost  entirely  by  the  abusers 
and  those  who  came  off  them.  This  organiza- 
tion could  help  the  individualist  and  in  turn 
he  would  help  someone  else. 

Youth  groups  are  another  answer  to  this 
disease.  Children,  young  adults  and  adults 
can  be  involved.  People  brought  up  to  respect 
and  love  people,  grow  in  spirit.  This  Is  the 
main  objective  of  a  group.  These  groups 
give  guidance,  spiritually  and  physically.  In- 
cluded could  be  camping,  swimming,  out- 
door sports  and  classes  in  arts  and  crafts, 
which  would  be  Interesting,  and  would  result 
in  constructive  ways  of  letting  off  energy 
and  frustration  and  give  back  trust  and 
accomplishment. 

To  get  everyone  actually  involved  and 
"tuned  In",  down  to  earth  methods  must  be 
employed.  Among  these  are  fund  raising 
drives  In  which  donations  would  be  used 
for  the  clinics  and  In  the  improvement  of  the 
drug  houses  and  other  similar  functions  of 
Jacksonville.  The  drives  would  entail  the 
enthusiasm  of  children  and  adults  alike 
and  would  enable  the  ordinary  citizen  to 
do  something. 

Under  this  Idea  of  involvement,  a  board 
composed  of  Jacksonville's  young  adults, 
counselors,  government  officials,  businessmen 
and  drug  authorities,  with  members  of  the 
police  force  would  be  formed. 

This  board  would  supervise  city-wide 
activities,  drives  and  discuss  any  new  Ideas 
for  halting  drug  abuse.  Committees  formed 
under  the  board  would  deal  with  drug  prob- 
lems of  individuals. 

When  looking  at  the  realistic  problem,  not 
all  ugly  things  can  be  eliminated.  The  penalty 
of  the  mercenary  drug  pusher,  only  after  the 
money,  should  be  stiffened  and  enforced. 
However,  the  sad  and  tragic  part  Is  that  there 
would  be  no  need  for  pushers  If  there  were 
no  need  for  dangerous  drugs  used  In  an 
abusive  way. 

Of  course,  to  wipe  out  all  drug  abuse,  we 
would  need  to  wipe  out  all  the  problems 
of  the  Impoverished  of  Jacksonville.  This 
might  not  be  done  overnight  but  It  Is  another 
problem  related  to  drug  abuse,  which  must 
be  tackled.  To  even  begin  this  gigantic  prob- 
lem, the  help  of  every  citizen  of  Jackson- 
ville, the  help  of  the  city  and  goverment  and 
other  organizations  must  be  used.  This  In- 
volvement seems  to  be  the  key  word  In  the 
success  of  victory  over  drug  abuse.  The  state- 
ment. ".  .  .  growing  bigger  every  day  . . .",  does 
not  necessarily  mean  disaster  to  JacksonblUe 
if  drug  abuse  Is  halted. 
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GOLDEN   ANNIVERSARY   OP   AHEPA 
SYMBOLIZES  WORK  WELL  DONE 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  observed  its  50th  anni- 
versary on  July  26,  after  its  first  half- 
century  of  existence,  with  well-earned 
and  well-deserved  pride.  The  Order  of 
Ahepa  was  founded  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

During  this  half  century,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  betterment  of  American  life.  I  ex- 


press my  personal  appreciation  for  its 
enviable  record  in  civic  and  patriotic 
contributions  to  worthy  causes  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  international 
area  of  humanitarian  concerns. 

The  members  of  AHEPA  in  the  430 
chapters  aroimd  our  country  have  a 
justifiable  satisfaction  in  their  record 
of  accomplishment.  I  salute  a  fraternity 
that  exemplifies  the  good  spirit  of 
America. 

In  honoring  AHEPA  on  the  golden  an- 
niversary of  its  founding,  I  congratulate 
especially  those  outstanding  citizens  of 
West  Virginia  who  as  officers  in  this  or- 
ganization have  contributed  so  much  to 
our  society.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  list  of  West  Virginia  offlcen  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

List  of  West  VrRciNiA  Officers  of  the  Order 
OF  Ahepa 

LOCAL  CHAPTER  OFFICERS 

Steve   Zacharlas,  President,  Charleston. 

John  Baballs,  Vice  President,  Charleston. 

Manuel    Pappas,    Secretary,    Charleeton. 

Peter    Chrlsto,    Treasurer,    Charleston. 

James  P.  Stavros,  President,  Huntington. 

Dr.  Phillip  Maroudls,  Vice  President, 
Huntington. 

Mike  Manlskas,   Secretary,   Huntington. 

Dan  J.  Baker,  Treasurer,  Huntington. 

George  Varlas,  President,  Wheeling. 

Efstathlos  K.  Grammenos,  Vice  President, 
Wheeling. 

Nicholas  Mamakos,  Secretary,  Wheeling. 

James  Glannirakls,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Wheeling. 

George  Matzaris,  Treasurer,  Wheeling. 

James  Calaltges,  President,  Clarksburg. 

Steven  Trahanls,  Vice  President,  Clarks- 
burg. 

George  Samaras,  Secretary,  Clarksburg. 

Angelo  Koukoulls,   Treasurer,  Clarksburg. 

Gust  Moroudas,  President,  Welrton. 

Gary  Mastromlchalls,  Vice  President,  Welr- 
ton. 

Matthew  Melonae,  Secretary,  Welrton. 

John  Fotls  Frangakls,  Treasurer,  Welrton. 

Nick  Soter,  President,  Bluefleld. 

Nick   Slmos,   Vice  President,  Bluefield. 

Gus  Theodorou,  Secretary,  Bluefield. 

John  Dellls,  Treasurer,  Bluefleld. 

CURRENT   DISTRICT    LODGE    OFFICERS 

Lambros  A.  Swlngos,  Governor,  Hunting- 
ton. 

Alex  Sklrpan,  Athletic  Director,  Barbours- 
vllle. 


EUGENE  W.  WASIELEWSKI 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Eugene  W.  Wasielewskl  who  was  the 
associate  director  of  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center.  He  passed  away  on  July  13 
after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Wasielewskl  was  the  principal  of- 
ficial for  the  institutional  management 
for  the  center  and  for  operations  of  its 
worldwide  tracking  and  data  acquisition 
network.  He  had  been  with  the  space 
center  since  1960. 

Bom  in  Milwaukee,  he  held  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  aeronautical  and  mechan- 
ical engineering  and  a  master's  degree  in 
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engineering  mathematics  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

His  career  in  aircraft  engines  and 
compressors  had  included  work  with  the 
Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane  Co.  and 
its  Stratos  Division,,  the  Borg- Warner 
Corp.  as  chief  engineer  for  supercharg- 
ers and  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics. 

Mr.  Wasielewskl  had  also  served  as  the 
chief  development  engineer  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  South  Bend  Division  of 
the  Curtiss- Wright  Corp. 

A  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance-. 
ment  of  Science,  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers,  and  the  American  Ord- 
nance Association,  he  also  published  a 
number  of  papers  on  superchargers,  air- 
craft engines,  and  experimental  aircraft 
facilities. 

Mr,  Wasielewskl  is  survived  by  his  wife. 
Regina,  of  Bethesda,  Md.;  a  son.  Dr.  Paul 
Wasielewskl  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  four 
daughters.  Mrs.  Thomas  Corbett,  living 
in  Edgewater.  N.J.,  which  is  a  part  of 
my  congressional  district;  Mrs.  Dennis 
Gazlllo,  of  Ramsey,  N.J.;  Mrs.  Vincent 
Guida,  of  Columbia,  Md.;  and  Laura 
Wasielewskl  of  the  home  address,  a 
brother,  Thad  Wasielewskl  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  and  two  grandchildren. 

He  still  had  many  years  ahead  of  him 
to  aid  mankind.  Unfortunately  he  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  59. 

I  extend  to  his  wife,  his  children,  his 
family,  and  the  grandchildren  my  deep- 
est sympathy  and  my  sincere  condol- 
ences. He  will  live  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Ws  fellow  Americans  who  were 
involved  in  any  way  with  our  space  pro- 
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members  have  been  felt  by  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  across  the 
world.  The  homeless,  the  needy,  victims 
of  floods,  and  earthquakes  In  every  cor- 
ner of  the  earth  will  testify  to  the  justice 
of  the  accolades  which  we  give  AHEPA 
today. 

Over  and  above  these  accomplish- 
ments. AHEPA  has  captured  the  spirit 
which  has  made  our  Nation  great.  They 
honor  their  forebears  by  keeping  alive 
the  culture  and  traditions  which  made 
the  Hellenic  civilization  a  hallmark  In 
the  history  of  man  and  at  the  same  time 
they  give  imselfishly  of  themselves,  to 
assure  that  the  liberty  and  equaUty 
which  is  America  will  prosper  and  grow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  proud  member  of 
this  organization,  I  congratulate  AHEPA 
on  this  its  50th  anniversary,  and  I  hope 
its  next  50  years  are  equally  successful. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ORDER  OP  AHEPA 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  ITS  60TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


gram. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


QUESTIONNAIRE    RESULTS,    THIRD 
DISTRICT  OF  FLORIDA 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 
Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association.  As  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  this  illustrious  organization.  I  take 
special  pride  in  speaking  a  few  words  of 
tribute  on  this  occasion,  in  recognition 
of  the  ou*tanding  accomplishments  of 

AHEPA.  

Established  on  July  26.  1922,  AHEPA 
found  its  origins  in  the  Greek-American 
commimity.  Although  these  ties  with  the 
Hellenic  culture  remain  strong,  AHEPA's 
first  objective  is  "To  promote  and  en- 
courage loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America."  In  pursuit  of  this  goal, 
AHEPA  has  sponsored  and  participated 
in  coimtless  patriotic  programs  includ- 
ing the  memorial  to  our  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.Y..  and  the  Truman  Library. 

But  AHEPA's  accomplishments  have 
not  stopped  here.  The  benevolence  and 
generosity  of  the  organization  and  its 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  3ENNETT 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  22,- 
000  responses  were  received  on  my  recent 
questionnaire  sent  to  all  postal  patrons 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Florida,  which  I  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress. "The  questionnaire  was  first  mailed 
out  in  mid-April,  roughly  corresponding 
to  the  President's  escalation  of  the  bomb- 
ing over  North  Vietnam;  and  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  as  follows: 

Do  you  favor: 

1.  Constitutional  amendment  for  neighbor- 
hood schools  with  power  to  Congress  to  en- 
force equal  schools? 

Percent 

Yea - -     "78 

No - 22 

2.  Continuation  of  bombing  over  North  Vi- 
etnam? 

Percent 

Yes - 67 

No — - 33 

3.  Would  you  be  willing  to  delay  new  fed- 
eral programs  to  reduce  Infiatlon? 

Percent 

Yes 88 

No -     12 

4.  Closing  tax  loopholes  which  allow  some 
millionaires  and  profit  making  corporations 
to  escape  all  Income  taxes? 

Percent 

Yes  - - »2 

No — * 

5.  Outlavirlng  nonreturnable  bottles? 

Percent 

Yes 84 

No    18 

This  type  of  survey  Is  very  important 
to  me  as  it  keeps  me  In  touch  with  the 
thinking  of  my  constituents.  The  fact 
that  so  many  replied  clearly  indicates 
that  people  are  concerned  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  Nation  with  regard  to 
vital  issues  like  the  environment,  infla- 
tion, and  education.  All  those  who  re- 
sponded have  clearly  had  an  input  Into 
the  governmental  process. 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
consider  it  a  great  privilege  to  honor  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association— AHEPA— in  this  year 
of  its  50th  anniversary,  for  the  tremen- 
dous service  they  have  performed  in  pro- 
moting the  highest  virtues  of  Western 
civilization. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  historic  fact  that 
the  influence  of  Hellenic  thought  on  the 
development  of  Western  civilization  has 
been  enormous.  The  values  emanated 
from  that  culturally  rich  civilization 
have  found  a  permanent  home  in  Amer- 
ica; and  AHEPA  has  taken  it  upon  itself 
to  constantly  remind  its  50.000  members 
and  all  Americans  of  this  heritage.  Every 
citizen,  regardless  of  his  descent,  should 
be  proud  of  the  service  AHEPA  performs 
by  infusing  our  land  with  the  same  spirit 
and  zeal  for  democrsicy  that  so  epito- 
mized tlie  Hellenic  culture.  It  is  this  love 
of  democracy  that  reflects  tlie  character 
of  AHEPA,  as  illustrated  by  five  of  its 
stated  objectives: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

Third.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and 
actively  participating  in  the  political, 
civic,  social,  and  commercial  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor. 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  every  nation. 

But  AHEPA  has  never  been  content 
with  merely  calling  for  a  good  and  just 
society— they  have  acted  as  well.  The  list 
of  contributions  that  AHEPA  makes  to 
other  charitable  causes  would  in  itself 
run  on  for  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
AHEPA  has  been  exceedingly  generous 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  education — 
scholarships;  commimity  projects— fund 
drives;  and  international  relations — dis- 
aster relief  funds. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old-age  maxim, 
"a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link  "  because  It  Is  inherently  applicable 
here.  The  fact  that  AHEPA  has  known  a 
half  century  of  success  In  attaining  its 
objectives  Is  a  collective  tribute  to  a  host 
of  individual  chapters. 

In  my  ovra  State  of  North  Carolina. 
AHEPA  chapters  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board to  the  mountains  of  the  West  are 
diligently    promoting    good   citizenship 
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and  playing  key  roles  in  the  civic  activ- 
ities of  their  towns  and  communities. 

I   feel  confident  that  my  colleagues 
would  liks  to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  Tar  Heel  AHEPA  leaders: 
North  Carolina  Leaders 
local  chapter  officers 

C.  "?.  Peterson,  President,  Greensboro. 

"heodore  Trlantls,  Vice  President,  Greens- 
boro. 

Harry  Kotslonls.  Secretary,  Greensboro. 

M.':tthew  J.  Pappas,  Treasurer,  Greensboro. 

Jerry  A.  Spathls,  Treasurer,  Durham. 

Selas  P.  Mellonas,  President,  High  Point. 

Harry  Savvas,  Secretary,  High  Point. 

N.  H.  Modlnos,  President  and  Secretary, 
Wilmington. 

Nick  G.  Pappas,  President,  Charlotte. 

Chris  Economldes,  Vice  President,  Char- 
lotte. 

Philip  J.  Forltdas,  Secretary,  Charlotte. 

Tom  Nixon,  Treasurer,  Charlotte. 

Peter  N.  Parrous,  President,  PayettevlUe. 

C.  J.  Kapordells,  Vice  President,  Fayette- 
vllle. 

John  C.  Castanes,  Secretary,  Fayetteville. 

Pete  K.  Karterls,  Treasurer,  Fayetteville. 

John  B.  VasslUon,  President,  Raleigh. 

George  T.  Kaloyannldes,  Vice  President, 
Raleigh. 

George  J.  Mandlkoe,  Secretary.  Raleigh. 

John  H.  Costa,  Tretisurer,  Raleigh. 

hee  S.  GUarmls,  President,  Wilson. 

J.  D.  Manos,  Secretary,  Wilson. 

Daniel  Psolnoe,  President,  AshevUle. 

Pete  Vlahos,  Vice  President,  AshevUle. 

Steve  Zeis,  Secretary,  AshevUle. 

Chris  Zourzoukls.  Treasurer,  AshevUle. 

Chris  J.  Hondros,  President,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Dennis  Canavos,  Vice  f>resldent,  Winston- 
Salem. 

Nick  Carroe.  Secretary,  Winston-Salem. 

Nicholas  Pappas.  Treasurer,  Winston- 
Salem. 

CURRENT    NATIONAL    OFFICERS 

Thomas  Cavalarls,  Ahepa  Educational 
Foundation,  Charlotte. 

CCRRENT  DISTRICT  LODGE  OFTICERS 

George  L.  Spanos,  Governor,  Winston- 
Salem. 

George  Kostakes,  Marshall,  Chnrlotte. 
Charles  Peterson,  Advisor,  Greensboro. 

PAST    NATIONAL   OfTICERS 

John  G.  Plumldes,  Past  Supreme  President, 
Charlotte. 

Michael  G.  Plumldes,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Charlotte. 

I  join  my  colleagues  and  all  Americans 
In  congratulating  the  Order  of  Ahepa  on 
this  its  golden  armiversary  and  in  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  the  service  that 
AHEPA  has  rendered  to  people  in 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES  ITS 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, on  July  26. 1972,  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association,  celebrated  50  years 
of  active,  humanitarian  service  on  both 
a  national  and  international  level. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  this  or- 
ganization on  Its  golden  anniversary  for 
its  dedication  to  the  high  ideals  of  the 
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Greeks  who,  centuries  ago,  laid  the  basis 
for  democracy  as  we  know  it  today.  The 
Order  of  Ahepa  strives  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  these  Hellenic  peoples  through 
Its  generous  financial  contributions  to 
and  vigorous  moral  support  of  the  relief 
of  victims  of  natural  disasters  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the 
world,  the  founding  of  hospitals  in  Ath- 
ens and  Thessaloniki,  and  the  award  of 
national  scholarships  to  worthy  students. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  good 
works  initiated  and  supported  by  the 
Order  of  Ahepa.  One  of  its  main  objec- 
tives is  to  promote  and  encourage  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and  in- 
struct its  members  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government.  The  local 
chapters  of  this  fine  organization  should 
be  particularly  commended  for  encour- 
aging participation  in  political,  civic,  and 
social  activities  and  thereby  making  their 
communities  better  places  in  which  to 
live. 

The  membership  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  their  service  to 
people  throughout  the  world  over  the 
past  50  years.  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  the  order  for  its  excellent  efiforts  and 
hope  that  it  will  experience  continued 
success  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past. 


July  27,  1972 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRA- 
TIONS OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE 
AHEPA 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  coinci- 
dence with  the  golden  anniversary  cele- 
brations of  the  Order  of  the  Ahepa,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association.  I  wish  to  join  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  recognizing  the  lengthy 
record  of  achievements  for  humanitar- 
ian causes  in  both  the  national  and 
international  spheres  that  has  marked 
AHEPA 's  first  half  century  of  existence. 

Rooted  in  the  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greek-American  commu- 
nities, AHEPA  has  taken  on  as  its 
responsibility  the  betterment  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 
Notably,  AHEPA  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  drive  for  more  extensive 
and  improved  education  in  our  country. 
Through  scholarships,  construction  aid, 
library  donations,  and  special  studies 
programs.  AHEPA  has  progressed  sub- 
stantiaUy  toward  this  goal.  AHEPA's 
strong  support  for  hospitals,  health  cen- 
ters, and  medical  research  is  but  another 
indicator  of  its  benevolence  and  concern 
for  human  welfare.  The  immeasurable 
accomplishments  of  AHEPA  relate  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  personal  ideals  of  its 
members — ideals  which  are  stated  col- 
lectively as  the  objectives  of  the  Order 
of  Ahepa:  National  loyalty,  recognition 
and  respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
mankind,  the  promotion  of  good  fellow- 
ship and  altruism,  and  participation  in 
the  political,  civic,  social,  and  commer- 
cial fields  of  human  endeavor. 


The  compassion  of  AHEPA  members 
for  the  helpless  victims  of  natural  and 
manmade  calamities  is  manifested  fully 
in  their  extensive  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams; many  involved  in  floods,  hurri- 
canes, and  earthquakes  in  the  United 
States,  Greece,  Turkey,  Ecuador,  and 
other  areas  of  the  globe  have  become 
beneficiaries  of  AHEPA  assistance. 
AHEPA  can  justifiably  boast  that  its  nu- 
merous "people-to-people"  programs  in- 
volving medical,  educational,  and  wel- 
fare assistance  to  less  fortimate  people 
of  the  world  have  contributed  to  more 
harmonious  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

These  particularly  commendable  ex- 
amples of  the  good  will  and  charity  of 
AHEPA  members  fully  confirms  my  be- 
lief that  the  success  and  growth  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  since  1922  will  be  re- 
peated, if  not  exceeded,  for  the  next  50 
years. 

I  am  proud  of  the  activity  and  energy 
shown  by  local  AHEPA  chapters  in  my 
congressional  district  in  their  generous 
support  of  community  action  in  the  areas 
of  education,  charity,  and  civic  improve- 
ments. In  closing,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  and  salutations 
to  several  outstanding  citizens  who  are 
presently  serving  their  community  as 
officers  of  AHEPA:  In  Spokane,  Wash., 
Mr.  Stan  Kanellos,  Mr.  John  Gormanos. 
Mr.  George  Gulusis  and  Mr.  Jim  Dele- 
gans.  and  in  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  Mr.  Spi- 
ros  Koulouris.  Mr.  De  Wayne  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Bill  Harrison. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  DE 
JURE  RECOGNITION  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  BALTIC 
STATES 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  28 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  de  jure 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
three  Baltic  States — Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

Recent  heart  rending  events  in  Lithu- 
ania, such  as  self-immolation  and  mass 
demonstrations,  make  very  clear  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  these  countries  for 
freedom  and  self-determination. 

Although  these  three  small  but  stal- 
wart nations  experienced  true  freedom 
to  govern  themselves  only  for  approxi- 
mately 20  years,  the  spirit  of  liberty  re- 
mains alive  in  the  hearts  of  these 
heroic  people. 

Their  example  is  one  which  freedom- 
loving  people  the  world  over  can  cher- 
ish and  emulate.  We  in  the  United  States 
must  bear  their  plight  in  mind  as  we  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  promote  good  will 
among  all  peoples  and  look  to  the  day 
when  the  Baltic  coimtries  can  again  en- 
joy national  Independence. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Baltic  American  Committee, 
Mr.  Heikki  A.  Lessraent,  for  his  unflag- 
ging vigilance  and  enterprise  In  the 
cause  of  human  justice  and  liberty. 


July  27,  1972 


THE  HEW  WOMENS  ACTION 
PROGRAM 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  the  first  Federal  Department  to  estab- 
lish a  program  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
task  of  making  its  program  responsive  to 
to  the  needs  of  women. 

I  commend  the  Department  for  taking 
the  initiative  on  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern. For  too  long,  our  Government  has 
passively  accepted  the  discrimination 
against  women  found  in  education,  em- 
ployment, and  other  fields. 

Certainly,  no  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  too  vlgUant  in  reforming 
its  programs  in  light  of  the  growing  un- 
derstanding of  the  demand  of  women 
everywhere  for  equality  of  opportunity. 
It  w'U  require  a  massive  marshaling  of 
effort  and  determination  to  cleanse  our 
agencies  of  outdated  concepts  which  dis- 
criminate by  sex. 

Even  within  HEW,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  has  recently  developed  a  new 
film,  "Career  Education,"  which  betrays 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  educational 
needs  of  women,  and  portrays  the  usual 
stereotyping  of  women's  occupations. 
The  eradication  of  such  attitudes  should 
be  a  basic  goal  of  the  women's  action 
program. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  announce- 
ment of  this  new  program  at  tliis  point 
in  the  Record: 

Of  Interest  To  Women 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  this  year  created 
an  ofRce  for  the  Department's  new  "Women's 
Action  Program."  One  of  the  functions  of 
this  new  office  Is  that  of  locating  women  to 
serve  on  the  Department's  many  advisory 
councils  and  committees  and  women  to  be 
considered  for  executive  positions  within  the 
Department.  Women  are  needed  from  every 
state  in  the  union,  from  every  walk  of  life, 
from  every  business  or  profession  and  of  every 
race,  religion,  and  national  origin.  Most  of 
the  committees  meet  from  four  to  six  times 
a  year,  and  the  members  have  all  expenses 
paid. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  the  only  Federal  agency  to  have 
such  an  office  which  takes  a  serious  look  at 
the  present  programs  and  assesses  how  they 
must  be  altered  to  be  responsive  to  the 
changing  role  of  women  in  society  today.  If 
you  are  interested  In  being  considered  for 
such  an  assignment,  please  send  a  resume  or 
vita  providing  at  least  the  essential  informa- 
tion shown  below  to: 

Women's  Action  Program.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Room  3427A, 
North  BuUdlng.  330  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20201. 

E.?sentlal  information: 

( 1 )  Name  and  Social  Security  number. 

(2)  Home  address  (if  student,  college  maU- 
ing  address) . 

(3)  Business  address  (if  student,  college 
mailing  address) . 

(4)  Date  and  place  of  birth. 

(5)  Education  and/or  training. 

(6)  In  detaU — Professional  background  or 
community  contribution. 

(7)  In  detaU — Special  Interests  as  they  re- 
late to  professional  background,  community 
contributions,  or  education  and  training. 
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(Note. — Recommendations  and  endorse- 
ment Information  should  be  transmitted 
separately.) 

Florence  J.  Hicks.  Ph.  D., 
Director,  Women's  Action  Program. 


OVERTURNING  THE  EVACUATION 
DECISION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Tom  Shimizu  of  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  president  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Chapter  of  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can Citizens  League,  has  sent  to  me  a 
reprint  from  Pacific  Citizens  dated  July 
7,  which  incorporates  the  text  of  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Japanese-American  Citi- 
zens League  Congressional  Banquet. 
June  28,  1972. 

I  am  most  impressed  by  Mr.  Rauh's 
reaction  to  the  harsh  treatment  given 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  during 
World  War  II.  He  emphasizes  the  loyalty 
of  these  fine  people  over  the  years,  as 
well  as  the  inequity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  relative  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Toyosaburo  Korematsu.  This  case  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  need  for  recom- 
pense for  the  loss  of  liberty  and  property 
to  Japanese-Americans  for  what  has 
been  imconstitutionally  denied  them 
since  1942. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 
Can  Bad  Law   Be   Reversed? — Overtitrnino 
THE    Evacuation    Decision 
(By  Joseph  L.  Rauh.  Jr.) 

We  meet  tonight  on  the  30th  anniversary 
of  an  American  tragedy — the  1942  forcible 
evacuation  of  American  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  Japanese  ancestry  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  area. 

The  tragedy  lay  in  our  nation  turning  its 
back  on  the  high  principles  and  purposes  on 
which  it  had  been  founded. 

We  forgot  that  a  policy  of  harsh  severity 
toward  any  group  of  Immigrants  and  their 
descendants  should  be  impossible  for  a  coun- 
try whose  llfeblood  comes  from  immigrant 
&  ti  r6  &in  s 

We  forgot  that  distinctions  between  citi- 
zens because  of  their  ancestry  are  odious  to 
a  free  people  whose  Institutions  are  founded 
upon  the  doctrine  of  equality. 

We  forgot  that  loyalty  is  a  matter  of  mind 
and  of  heart,  and  not  of  race. 

We  forgot  that  distinctions  based  on  color 
and  ancestry  are  utterly  Inconsistent  with 
our  traditions,  our  Ideals  and  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  forgot  that  under  our  system  of  Jus- 
tice guilt  is  personal  and  not  inheritable. 

We  forgot  all  these  things  and  denied  over 
a  hundred  thousand  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry their  constitutional  rights  solely  be- 
cause they  belonged  to  a  particular  race  Into 
which  they  had  been  born. 

One  hardly  need  review  for  this  audience 
the  terrible  days  of  that  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1942.  Suffice  it  to  recaU  at  this 
point  the  ugly  intolerance  of  the  military 
commander  In  the  area;  the  order  to  all  per- 
sons of  Japanese  ancestry  to  report  to  as- 
sembly centers  wtlh  no  time  even  to  dispose 
of  their  property;  the  shipment  to  detention 
centers;  the  years  of  incarceration  in  the 
camps. 
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There  were  two  days  of  Infamy  thirty  years 
ago.  There  was  that  day  when  the  military 
warlords  of  Japan  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
But  there  was  also  another  day  of  infamy. 
May  3.  1942.  when  General  DeWitt  ordered 
all  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  evacuated 
from  the  West  Coast  areas  by  May  9.  The 
first  day  of  infamy  was  answered  with  Amer- 
ican arms;  should  now  be  answered  with 
American  Ideals. 

Toyosaburo  Korematsu  was  one  of  those 
ordered  to  report  to  an  assembly  center  for 
banishment  from  his  home  in  San  Leandro, 
Calif.,  where  he  had  been  born  and  where 
he  bad  spent  his  entire  life  with  no  taint 
of  any  sort.  He  refused  to  comply  with  this 
order  and  left  to  the  courts  the  decision  as 
to  his  rights.  He  lost  his  case. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  exclu- 
sion order,  like  the  earlier  curfew  order,  was 
justified  In  the  name  of  preventing  sabotage 
and  espionage.  The  Court  wrote  that  the 
military  was  not  unjustified  in  Its  exclusion 
order  "because  of  the  presence  of  an  un- 
ascertained number  of  disloyal  members  of 
the  group",  and  because  "it  was  impossible 
to  bring  about  an  immediate  segregation  of 
the  disloyal  from  the  loyal  .  .  ." 
heroic  korematsu 

Mr.  Korematsu  lost  his  case,  but  history 
records  him  the  hero  In  a  struggle  before  a 
war-oriented  Supreme  Court  less  faithful  to 
the  United  States  Constitution  than  the  man 
who  stood  before  It. 

We  know  today  that  Korematsu  was  right 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  UTong. 
Korematsu'8  conviction  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  many  persons  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry were  disloyal,  and  were  likely  to  com- 
mit acts  of  espionage  and  sabotage  against 
the  country  of  their  birth  or  adoption.  Ex- 
perience proved  this  assumption  wrong. 

There  were  no  acts  of  espionage  or  sab- 
otage prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  There  were  no 
acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage  from  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor  untU  the  curfew  order  of 
March  27  or  the  exclusion  order  of  May  3. 
There  were  no  acts  of  espionage  or  sabotage 
by  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  In  Hawaii 
where  there  was  no  curfew  or  exclusion  or 
any  other  restrictions.  There  were  no  acts 
of  espionage  or  sabotage  at  any  place  or  at 
any  time  prior,  during,  or  after  World  War  II. 

THE  hard  way 

On  the  contrary,  the  Japanese  Americans 
proved  their  loyalty  the  hard  way,  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

The  percentage  of  Japanese  enlistments 
In  the  Armed  Forces  exceeded  the  nationwide 
percentage  of  any  other  particular  nation- 
ality. 

The  casualty  rate  of  the  442nd  Regimental 
Combat  Team  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
Army  unit.  The  average  casualty  rate  of  the 
Army  was  less  than  25  percent;  for  the  442nd 
It  was  308  percent. 

No  other  group  of  regimenUl  size  during 
World  War  II  won  more  than  three  Presi- 
dential distinguished  unit  citations;  the 
442nd  won  seven. 

General  Mark  Clark  remarked  upon  the 
442nd  as  "the  most  decorated  unit  in  the 
entire  military  history  of  the  United  States" 
for  its  size  and  length  of  service. 

In  short,  the  23.000  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry  who  volunteered  tor  combat  duty 
proved  with  their  blood  that  General  DeWitt 
was  wrong  when  he  questioned  their  loyalty 
•  and  patriotism  and  that  the  Supreme  Coiirr. 
was  wrong  when  it  assumed  the  presence  of 
"an  unascertained  number  of  disloyal  mem- 
bers of  the  group." 

POSSIBLE   REVERSAL 

But  enough  of  the  past.  The  question  l.s 
what  can  be  done  to  reverse  the  bad  law  oi 
the  Korematsu  case. 

Bad  constitutional  decisions  have  often 
been  reversed  In  the  past. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Supremo 
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Court  upheld  the  "separate  but  equal"  doc- 
trine. In  1954  a  unanimous  Court  overruled 
Itself  and  struck  down  the  separation  of  the 
races — hopefully  for  all  time. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  held  that  Indl- 
p-^nt  defendants  in  criminal  cases  were  not 
n.'?cssarily  entitled  to  the  help  of  a  lawyer. 
In  the  1960s  and  70s  the  Supreme  Court  has 
reversed  itself  and  those  too  pwor  to  hire 
la-A-vers  now  obtain  free  counsel. 

The  Supreme  Court  first  held  that  a  school 
cMld  may  be  compielled  against  his  or  her 
con.sclence  to  salute  the  American  flag.  That 
c.Tse  too  went  by  the  boards. 

You  in  the  JACL  have  seen  the  practical 
e.Tccts  of  another  reversal  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Court  once  held  that  Japanese 
aliens  could  be  barred  from  the  ownership 
of  agricultural  land.s;  that  clearly  Is  no  longer 
the  law. 

There  are  many  more  Illustrations  that 
could  be  given.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  law  is 
always  in  the  process  of  development  and 
change  and  that  the  life  of  the  law  accom- 
modates new  experiences,  technical  inven- 
tions and  above  all  new  moral  commitments. 

Yet  any  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  infamous  Korematsu  decision  Is  an  un- 
likely event.  Our  Constitution  restricts  the 
courts  to  actual  cases  and  does  not  permit 
them  to  decide  advisory  or  abstract  issues. 
The  Court  could  review  and  reverse  the  seg- 
regation decision  because  each  day  there- 
after black  children  were  assigned  to  segre- 
gated schools  The  Court  could  review  and 
reverse  the  right-to-counsel  decision  for 
each  day  thereafter  indigent  dpfendants  were 
sentenced  to  Jail  without  benefit  of  a  lawyer. 
The  Court  cculd  review  and  reverse  the  1925 
CockrUl  decision  for  each  day  thereafter  a 
Japanese  alien  could  not  lawfully  purchase  a 
farm.  These  questions  were  coniluulng  ones; 
the  issues  remained  alive  and  there  were 
plenty  of  cases  that  could  serve  as  a  vehicle 
fuc  their  reconsideration  and  reversal. 

CONCMSSIONAl.    ACTION 

By  way  of  contrast  there  is  no  present  ea.se 
that  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  reverse  the 
Korematsu  decision.  No  one  is  threatening 
to  exclude  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  from 
the  Pacific  Coa^t  or  otherwise  repeat  the 
dark  days  of  1942  So  it  Is  to  Congress  rather 
than  the  Coiu-t  that  we  must  look  for  a  re- 
versal of  that  decision 

Congress  ha-':  of  course,  taken  seme  action 
since  World  War  II.  In  1948  It  adopted  a  law 
purporting  to  recompense  those  of  Japanese 
ancestry  fcr  their  property  loeses.  That  law 
was  BO  technical  and  the  conditions  of  paper 
and  documentary  proof  were  so  difiBcult  to 
meet,  that  moci  Japanese  settled  their  claims 
running  to  many  thou.sands  of  dollars  for 
the  (2500  "compromise"  amount  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1951  to  offset  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  earlier  1948  act. 

Only  last  year  Congress  in  repealing  the 
emergency  detention  provision  of  1950  en- 
acted Into  law  the  following  provision:  "No 
citizen  shall  be  Imprisoned  or  otherwise  de- 
tained by  the  United  States  except  pursuabt 
to  an  Act  of  Congress." 

But  these  provisions  are  not  enough. 

I  propose  that  Congress  utilize  its  author- 
ity under  Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  declare  for  all  time  that 
exclusion  of  persons  from  areas  of  the  coun- 
try because  of  their  race  or  religion  or  color 
or  anything  else  violates  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

BCSl'iTU'llON 

To  reinforce  such  a  Congressional  decla- 
riition  and  to  make  clear  that  Congress  fully 
ric  ^nizes  that  the  liberty  of  Japanese  citl- 
v».i.!.  and  residents  was  unconstitutionally 
dtnied  In  1M2,  it  should  make  restitution 
Vj  thot>«  who  were  evacuated  In  May  of  that 
yenr. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  loas  of  prop- 
ertv  which  was  to  aocne  small  degree  com- 
peusaied  by  the  act  of   1948.  Half-hearted 
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property  recompense  Is  no  adequate  admis- 
sion of  wTongdcing  by  our  government  to- 
wards Its  Japanese  citizens  and  residents. 
I  am  talking  about  loss  of  liberty.  Recom- 
pense for  Japanese  American  loss  of  liberty 
Is  a  necessary  and  proper  reinforcement  of 
any  Congressional  declaration  that  that 
liberty  had  been  unconstitutionally  denied 
back  in  1942. 

Congress  has  many  options  for  recompense. 

It  could  provide  a  flat  sum  for  all  persons 
held  In  the  detention  camps — it  could  relate 
such  flat  sum  to  prisoner  of  war  pay  or  to 
some  other  standard. 

It  could  create  a  fund  and  provide  aid  of 
various  sort,s  for  the  descendants  of  those 
Imprisoned  in  1948. 

It  could  provide  a  fund  to  encourage  bet- 
ter understanding  in  group  relations  so  that 
the  tensions  of  1942  will  never  again  beset 
this  nation. 

It  could  do  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of 
these  things. 

But  whatever  else  It  does,  it  should  Include 
In  its  measure  a  declaration  that  the  public 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  dead  set  agair^t 
the  racial  harassment  of  innocent  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  and  provide  measures  to 
ensure  that  the  unhappy  1942  exclusion 
order  is  never  repeated  again — against  Japa- 
nese or  any  other  group  identifiable  by  race, 
culture,  ethnic  origin,  col.or  or  religion. 

FAIRfTESS  FOR  ALL 

Let  me  conclude  on  a  note  from  my  own 
Jewish  background.  Maryland's  constitution 
of  1T76  required  office  holders  to  make  a 
"declaration  of  a  belief  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion". This  barred  Jews  from  holding  office. 
A  &Iaryland  citizen  named  Thomas  Kennedy, 
a  Scot<;h  Presbyterian,  undertook  single- 
handed  to  repeal  this  prohibition.  He  tried  in 
1818  and  failed.  He  tried  again  and  again, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  1826.  His  message 
was  blunt  but  persuasive.  He  told  the  Mary- 
land legislature  that  "There  are  few  Jews 
in  the  United  States;  in  Maryland  there  are 
very  few.  But  if  there  was  only  one — to  that 
one  we  ought  to  do  Justice."  In  that  spirit 
of  fairness  to  all,  let  our  nation  at  long  last 
do  Justice  to  the  victims  of  the  1942  Amer- 
ican tragedy. 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NTW    JESSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1959,  congressional  action 
prompted  the  designation  of  the  third 
week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
ThLs  practice  has  continued  and  the  rea- 
sons which  motivated  our  action  in  1959 
remain  just  as  strong  today. 

By  setting  aside  these  few  days,  we  seek 
to  achieve  two  things:  First,  we  com- 
memorate the  valiant  struggle  for  free- 
dom which  these  brave  nations  have 
waged  for  years,  and,  second,  we  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  share  the  principles 
of  liberty  with  the  entire  world. 

As  we  prepare,  in  the  next  few  years, 
to  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
own  Independence,  we  should  be  acutely 
aware  that  most  of  the  world  does  not 
share  our  good  fortune.  It  is  only  fitting, 
then,  that  we  Join  the  millions  of  our 
own  citizens,  who  trace  their  origin  to 
these  countries,  in  pledgl^ig  our  support 
for  the  return  of  treedprh  to  the  captive 
nations.  This  was  themessage  given  by 
President  Eisenhower  In  the  very  first 


captive  nations  proclamation  when  he 
stressed  that — 

It  l3  appropriate  and  proper  to  manifest 
to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  the 
support  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  their  Just 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  for  all  the 
people  of  my  district  when  I  say  that  I 
hope  we  may  soon  substitute  a  week  hon- 
oring the  independence  of  these  nations 
for  what  we  now  call  Captive  Nations 
Week. 


AHEPA'S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Order  of  Ahepa — the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion— was  founded  50  years  ago  this  week 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Today  as  the  organiza- 
tion celebrates  its  golden  anniversary,  it 
is  appropriate  that  we  in  Congress  ex- 
press our  gratitude  for  its  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  our  country  and  its 
many  contributions  to  the  enrichment 
and  betterment  of  our  social,  moral,  and 
family  life. 

AHEPA 's  worth  is  easily  illustrated  by 
its  high  goals:  To  promote  and  encourage 
loyalty  to  the  United  States;  to  instruct 
its  members  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  government;  to  Instill  In  Its  mem- 
bership a  due  appreciation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship;  to  encourage  mem- 
bers to  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor;  to  fight  political  corruption 
and  tyranny ;  to  promote  good  fellowship 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and 
Hellenic  culture;  to  endow  its  members 
with  a  spirit  of  altruism,  common  under- 
standing, mutual  benevolence  and  help- 
fulness; and  to  champion  the  cause  of 
education. 

These  goals  have  consistently  been  ful- 
filled to  the  highest  degree  by  AHEPA  in 
the  last  50  years.  Members  of  AHEPA 
have  dedicated  themselves  to  countless 
humanitarian  causes  and  proven  their 
commitment  to  the  betterment  of  so- 
ciety through  participation  in  sei-vice  ac- 
tivities and  through  financial  assistance. 

In  addition  to  continuing  Its  close  ties 
with  the  people  of  Greece  through  con- 
tributions to  Greek  war  relief,  orphans, 
agricultural  programs,  health  centers, 
and  hospitals  and  other  relief  programs, 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  given  generously 
and  unselfishly  to  Americans  of  all  na- 
tional origins.  Contributions  have  been 
made  to  hurricane  and  flood  victims  in 
Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri;  the 
Truman  Library;  U.S.  theological  semi- 
naries; a  cancer  research  Institute  In 
Miami;  the  Fi-anklin  D.  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial at  Hyde  Park;  and  a  New  York 
boys'  school.  During  World  War  n,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  sold  $500  million  in  U.S. 
war  bonds  as  an  official  issuing  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  These  are  just  a 
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few  of  AHEPA's  many  worthy  under- 
takings in  the  fields  of  education,  char- 
ity, and  civic  improvement  during  its 
50  years  of  existence. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  Miss  Betsy 
Kinnas  in  my  district  office  in  Boise, 
Idaho  is  a  member  of  an  AHEPA  family. 
Her  father,  Nicholas  Kinnas,  has  con- 
tributed his  time  and  energy  for  many 
years  as  an  active  member  of  the  Order 
of  Ahepa.  Betsy's  mother,  Sophia  Kin- 
nas has  given  great  service  in  the 
Daiighters  of  Penelope,  the  senior 
women's  auxiliary.  Her  brother,  Deme- 
trios.  is  a  staff  assistant  to  Idaho  s 
Senator  Len  Jordan.  ,    ,     ,     ^^ 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  citizens  in  my  State  of 
Idaho  who,  among  their  other  civic  ac- 
tivities, are  currently  serving  as  officers 
of  AHEPA.  In  Pocatello,  Gust  Mehas  is 
president  of  the  local  AHEPA  chapter; 
Andrew  Tsakrios,  vice  president;  Robert 
F  Shavers,  secretary;  and  Theodore 
Costos,  treasurer.  In  Boise,  Theodore  N. 
Bokides  is  president;  George  Skouras, 
vice  president:  John  Kassis,  secretary; 
and  James  L.  Voulelis,  treasurer.  In  ad- 
dition, Andrew  Tsakrios  of  Pocatello  is 
a  current  district  lodge  adviser. 

My  sincere  gratitude  and  heartiest 
congratulations  to  members  of  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  as  they  celebrate  the  orga- 
nization's golden  anniversary  this  week, 
and  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of 
exceptional  service  and  outstanding 
achievement  in  the  future. 
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tions.  In  belonging  to  any  one  of  the 
four  separate  branches  of  the  order  such 
people  showed  their  commitment  to 
champion  the  cause  of  freedom  and  edu- 
cation by  whatever  means  possible.  We 
owe  them  our  sincerest  gratitude  and  re- 
spect on  tliis  the  50th  anniversary  of 
their  organization's  founding. 


CONFERENCE  ON  LIFE  AND  DEATH 
ISSUES  FACING  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES  ITS 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OF   LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  ago  today  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  was  foimded  in  Atlanta, 
Ga  Since  that  day  the  organization  has 
expanded  to  49  States  and  430  local 
chapters  each  of  which— and  I  mention 
specifically  the  extremely  active  one  in 
my  congressional  district— has  helped  to 
make  generosity  and  patriotism  the 
group's  watchwords.  Generosity  because 
over  the  years  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
has  made  financial  contributions  to  all 
sorts  of  worthy  causes  from  disaster  re- 
lief to  education.  Patriotism  because 
though  the  organization  consists  mainly 
of  people  of  Greek  origin,  a  primary  req- 
uisite for  membership  is  U.S.  citizen- 
ship or  the  declared  intention  to  attain 
it,  and  because  the  very  first  object  of 
the  organization  is,  "To  promote  and  en- 
courage loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America."  I  can  say  with  personal  knowl- 
edge that  the  chapter  in  Shreveport.  La. 
is  an  inspirational  example  of  the  overall 
commitment  to  these  ideals. 

Many  distinguished  Americans  have 
been  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  and 
enjoyed  as  a  result  of  their  membership 
a  fellowship  and  understanding  quite 
different  from  that  of  other  oreaniza- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OP   NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  inform  my  fellow  Members  of 
the  Congress  that  on  Tuesday,  August 
1.  a  conference  for  our  congressional 
interns  will  be  conducted  on  "Life  and 
Death  Issues  Facing  the  United  Nations." 
I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  attending  and  participating 
in  these  sessions. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  in  which  our  interns  can 
assess  the  relevance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  instrument  for  achieving 
lasting  peace.  The  conference  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Bi -Partisan  Intern  Com- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Movements  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  the  United  Nations  Association  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Tuesday's  events  are  only  one  aspect 
of  the  program  dealing  with  the  United 
Nations.  Questionnaires  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  of  the  interns,  soliciting 
opinions  on  the  United  Nations  and 
American  foreign  policy.  These  question- 
naires have  been  followed  up  by  more 
indepth  personal  interviews  with  a  ran- 
dom sampling  of  the  interns. 

The  results  of  these  questionnaires. 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  in  the  process  of  tabu- 
lation. When  they  are  released,  I  would 
urge  each  Member  of  the  Congress  to 
study  the  findings.  This  will  enable  us  to 
get  an  accurate  perception  of  what  our 
interns  conceive  to  be  the  priorities  and 
goals  of  our  foreign  policy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Tuesday's  con- 
ference, an  open  hearing  will  be  staged  to 
allow  interns  to  testify  as  public  wit- 
nesses. The  transcript  from  this  session 
will  also  provide  penetrating  insights 
Into  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  best 
minds  of  tht  young  generation.  I  urge 
each  of  the  Members  to  give  these  views 
full  consideration  in  assessing  what  the 
youth  of  America  deem  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  Nations 
represents  a  possible  vehicle  for  achiev- 
ing lasting  peace.  The  views  of  our 
young  people  in  analyzing  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  new  world  order 
are  important  to  all  of  us. 

Our  Government  has  already  begun 
adjusting  our  foreign  policies  to  a  world 
in  which  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
the  preponderant  power.  The  Nixon  doc- 
trine, if  I  interpret  It  correctly,  embodies 
the   principle   that    the   United   States 
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should  do  less  by  itself  and  more  in  co- 
operation with  others.  The  President  has 
called  for  a  new  "structure  for  peace" 
based  on  the  five  major  power  centers: 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
China,  Japan,  and  an  enlarged  European 
community. 

The  search  for  a  new  power  balance 
is  a  worthy  and  necessary  objective.  Bu"-- 
balance  of  power  alone  is  not  enough. 
Balance  of  power  politics  has  not  been 
enough  to  bring  peace  in  the  past.  It 
can  succeed  only  if  the  relationship.; 
created  and  the  time  bought  are  used 
first  to  build  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments that  can  accommodate  the  in- 
terests of  competing  powers :  and  second, 
to  respond  to  the  legitimate  needs  and 
aspirations  of  those  countries  outside 
the  five  centers  of  power. 

It  seems  apparent  that  multilateral 
relationships,  and  in  particular  the 
United  Nations,  could  be  essential  to  our 
goal  of  a  peaceful  balance  of  power. 

The  people  of  this  great  Nation  have 
long  recognized  that  the  United  Nations 
is  not  doing  an  adequate  job.  But  the 
most  recetat  polls  show  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority — nearly  85  percent — of 
the  American  people  would  like  to  see  the 
United  Nations  become  stronger. 

In  building  a  viable  United  Nations, 
the  cooperation  of  all  nations  is.  of 
course,  desirable  and  essential.  But  the 
political  facts  of  life  necessitate  strong 
and  positive  U.S.  involvement  as  a  pred- 
icate for  any  successful  United  Nations 
action.  This  will  remain  a  political  fact 
of  life  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Thus. 
no  program  to  improve  the  United  Na- 
tion's effectiveness  can  possibly  suc- 
ceed without  America's  leadership. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  it  is  desirable  that  this  great  coun- 
try and  each  of  us,  as  concmed  citizens, 
reexamine  and  renew  our  national  and 
our  personal  commitment  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Tom  by  an  unpopular  war  abroad  and 
unprecedented  social  change  at  home,  our 
Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  and 
self-conscious  reassessment.  National  de- 
cisions fateful  not  only  to  Americans  but 
to  sdl  mankind  are  now  being  formulated. 
The  questioning  and  soul-searching  we 
are  undergoing  as  a  nation  is  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  minds  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  have  young  people  played  such 
an  important  role  in  contributing  to  the 
conscience  of  America.  And.  paradoxi- 
cally, never  before  have  young  people  felt 
themselves  so  alienated  from  the  rest  of 
society. 

It  is  essential  that  as  a  nation,  we 
channel  both  the  tremendous  idealism  of 
our  young  people,  as  well  as  their  ahen- 
ation.  to  positive  ends.  It  is  essential  that 
we  involve — and  not  merely  tolerate — 
the  younger  generation.  CmTently.  a  feel- 
ing of  powerlessness  prevails  in  the  minds 
of  our  yoimg  people:  a  feeling  of  a  gov- 
ernment unresponsive,  if  not  repressive. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  oui-selvcs  and 
our  Nation  to  actively  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation and  involvement  of  our  youth. 
An  effective  assessment  of  this  Nation's 
priorities  camiot  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  values,  ideals,  and  vitahty  of  the 
younger  generation.  This  philoi^ophy,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  Is  ftindamental  In  the  very  na- 
ture of  staging  such  a  conference  to  deal 
vvith  the  United  Nations. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  formula  for 
pchleving  a  lasting  peace,  Mr.  Speaker, 
than  an  active,  informed  young  people, 
coupled  with  a  vibrant  United  Nations 
to  serve  as  a  forum  for  their  energies. 

I  am  very  much  looking  forward  to 
hearing  the  views  of  our  youth  in  the 
\-ital  area  of  foreign  policy.  I  hope  that 
each  of  you  will  be  listening  as  well. 

Following  is  a  schedule  of  activities  for 
the  Conference,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday, 

Augiist  1 : 

Program 

9:45  A.M.— Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  (re- 
tired). Chairman  of  UNA-USA,  "Making  the 
Indispensable  Possible."  An  overview  of  the 
UN  in  the  1970s. 

10:15  A.M. — Patrick  Mooney,  "The  Olobal 
Village."  A  young  Canadian  who  originated 
the  Walks  for  Development  for  the  UN's 
Food  Sc  Agricultural  Organization,  has  creat- 
ed a  dazzling  multi-media  slide  show  which 
dramatizes  global  issues  from  a  youth  view- 
point. 

SYMPOSIA 

10:45  to  Noon — Rep.  Charles  Dlggs,  Jr., 
"Third  World  Perspectives."  A  leading  foreign 
afialrs  proponent  of  the  Black  Caucus,  will 
explore  the  UN's  role  In  the  Third  World. 

2.  Sen.  Oale  McGee — "Case  History: 
RhodesLan  Chrome."  The  significance  of  the 
Senate  action  violating  UN  sanctions  against 
Importing  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

3.  Porter  McKeever,  President  of  UNA,  "Is 
the  U.S.  Becoming  a  Olobal  Dropout?" 
AnAljzee  the  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  la  with- 
drawing from  its  commitments  to  the  UN 
system. 

LUNCHEON 

12:15  P.M. — Honorable  F.  Bradford  Morse. 
Ouest  Speaker.  B-338,  Rayburn  Building. 

PANEL   DISCUSSION 

2:00  P.M. — "Is  the  UN  Relevant?"  A  Panel 
discussion  which  will  attempt  to  assess  the 
UN  today — its  role  In  war  and  peace,  develop- 
ment, ecology,  population  and  human  rights. 
Panelists  include: 

Rep.  Donald  Fraser — Panel  Moderator. 

Michael  Berlin.  New  Pork  Post. 

Lincoln  Bloomfleld,  Professor,  M.I.T. 

Rep.  John  Culver 

Rep  Edward  Derwlnskl. 

David  Dull,  President,  International  Stu- 
dent Movement  for  the  UN. 

Rep.  Peter  Frellnghuysen. 

3:15  P.M. — Marjorie  Tabankln,  President, 
National  Student  Association,  "Vietnam  and 
the  UN." 

3:35  P.M. — ^Ralph  Caprlo.  the  Chairman  of 
the  UNA,.  Student  ft  Young  Adult  AdvUory 
Committee,  and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Memorial  Foundation, 
"How  to  Democratize  the  making  of  Foreign 
Policy." 

OPEN    HEARING 

4:00  to  5:00  P.M. — Legislators  and  other 
Washington  decision-makers  will  listen  to 
CongresBlonal  interna  express  their  views  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ORDER 
OF  AHEPA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  eonunend  the 
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Order  of  Ahepa,  during  the  50th  anni- 
versary celebration,  for  their  continued 
civic  dedication  and  contribution.  The 
order  is  especially  appreciated  by  my 
constituents,  as  the  AHEPA  School  at  St. 
Basil's  Academy  is  located  in  Garrison, 
N.Y.  In  recognizing  their  50  years  of 
service,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  the  officers  of 
the  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  chapter:  Jason 
Goumas,  president;  Peter  Karnavezos, 
vice  president:  James  Lorotonda,  secre- 
tary; Steve  Karageorge,  treasurer;  as 
well  as  the  officers  of  the  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  chapter;  Louis  Labrinos,  presi- 
dent: Nick  MatJieos,  vice  president; 
Peter  Givais.  executive  secretarj-;  George 
Janis,  receiving  secretary;  William 
Chamm-is,  treasurer.  My  hat  is  off  to  all 
of  them. 
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ONE  VICTORY  FOR  SOBRIETY 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF   NTW    JERSET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  joined  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues and  voted  against  a  $5  billion 
community  facilities  bill,  which  was 
touted  as  a  cure-all  for  our  Nation's 
unemployment  and  pollution  problems. 

This  week,  the  Washington  Post  com- 
mented editorially  about  our  action  on 
this  bill.  The  newspaper's  remarks  cor- 
rectly explain  the  importance  of  the 
defeat  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  including  the  full  text  of  the 
editorial  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 
OiCB  Victory  roR  Sobriett  in  the  House 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
a  flash  of  good  sense,  voted  down  a  bill  to 
pump  $5  billion  Into  community  water  and 
sewer  projects  this  year.  While  the  decision 
of  the  House  Is  heartening,  the  message  for 
beleaguered  taxpayers  Is  somewhat  omi- 
nous— first,  because  this  unnecessary  bill  was 
considered  seriously  by  the  House  at  all.  and 
second,  because  the  margin  of  decision  on 
the  crucial  amendment  was  a  slim  three 
votes. 

The  bill,  with  the  beguiling  title  of  "The 
Emergency  Community  Facilities  and  Pub- 
lic Investment  Act  of  1972,"  was  devised  by 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  and  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  House  Democratic  leadership. 
The  gist  of  the  bill  was  simple:  it  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  commit  up  to  $5  billion  for 
water  and  sewer  projects  In  communities 
with  substantial  unemployment.  This  lar- 
gesse, supporters  of  the  measure  claimed 
with  appropriate  earnestness,  would  at  one 
swoop  save  the  environment,  put  people  back 
to  work,  give  cities  and  towns  essential  pub- 
lice  works,  and  lift  financial  burdens  from 
the  budgets  of  those  struggling  little  towns. 

Aside  from  the  detail  that  HUD's  backlog 
of  pending  water  and  sewer  grant  requests  Is 
only  about  $2  billion,  the  major  objection  to 
the  bill  was  that  It  seemed  slightly  redun- 
dant, since  the  House  had  already  passed 
several  other  measures  to  meet  the  same 
needs — including  the  $18-bllllon,  three-year 
water  pollution  control  package  now  In  con- 
ference, and  the  $29.5-bUllon  revenue-shar- 
ing bli;  now  In  the  Senate.  Rep.  Oeorge  H. 
Mahon,  Appropriations  Committee  chairman, 
and  other  procedural  purists  were  also  trou- 
bled because  the  bill  had  received  only  one 


short  day  of  hearings,  without  any  adminis- 
tration witnesses,  and  because  the  proposed 
$5  billion  in  building  blocks  was  totally  un- 
budgeted.  Representative  Patman's  team 
seemed  to  consider  these  aspects  mere  tech- 
nicalities. 

After  a  typical  House  debate  between  the 
champions  of  generosity,  mostly  Democrats, 
and  the  watchdogs  of  the  treasury,  mostly 
Republicans,  the  House  reached  a  rather  sur- 
prising result:  the  treasury  won.  By  a  teller 
vote  of  197  to  194,  an  amendment  was 
added  providing  that  grants  could  not  be 
made  In  any  year  when  the  projected  federal 
deficit  exceeds  $20  billion.  That  amendment, 
Representative  Patman  conceded,  ensured 
that  the  program  "would  never  be  used,"  and 
Indeed  the  House  ended  the  day  by  killing 
the  entire  proposition,  206  to  189. 

Reassuring  as  the  ultimate  outcome  was, 
the  episode  shows  that  the  silly  season  has 
opened  once  again  on  the  Hill.  Wildly  infla- 
tionary and  simplistic  bills  such  as  this, 
which  would  never  reach  the  floor  so  quickly 
in  March,  are  likely  to  pop  up  on  the  calen- 
dars of  both  bouses  quite  frequently  be- 
tween now  and  adjournment.  Those  197 
members  of  the  House  should  be  commended 
for  recognizing  that  the  Patman  ploy  served 
no  legitimate  "emergency"  at  all.  But  as  ses- 
sions lengthen,  tempers  shorten  and  parti- 
san games  Increase,  the  cause  of  sobriety  In 
government  may  be  bard  put  to  maintain 
Its  majority. 


COMING  OF  AGE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  this  92d  Congress 
has  passed  some  outstanding  legislation, 
but  none  is  more  important  than  the  ef- 
fort made  to  meet  some  of  the  critical 
needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  recent 
legislation  that  has  passed.  On  June  30 
the  House  and  Senate  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  bill  adopting  two  major  amend- 
ments to  the  present  social  security  law; 
namely  a  20-percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security  payments  and 
an  authorization  for  automatic  increases 
in  social  security  benefits  whenever  the 
cost  of  living  rises  more  than  3  percent 
in  a  given  year. 

The  20-percent  increase  had  been  op- 
posed by  the  President  who  declared  in 
a  June  29  news  conference  that  such  a 
boost  could  be  "highly  Inflationary." 
Wisely  the  Congress  has  provided  for 
adequate  financing  for  the  Increase. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  trust 
fund  Is  adequate  and  is  In  no  way  en- 
dangered. About  63,000  senior  citizens  in 
the  Fourth  District  will  reap  the  rewards 
of  this  legislation. 

Returning  from  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention recess,  the  House  immediately 
on  July  17  returned  to  the  issue  of  legis- 
lation for  senior  citizens.  That  same 
day  the  House  passed  a  Comprehensive 
Older  American  Sendees  Amendments 
Act  which  would,  among  other  items: 

Create  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Aging  to  provide  advice  and  assistance  te 
the  President  on  matters  relating  to  the 
special  needs  of  older  persons; 

Strengthen  the  role  of  the  Admlnistra- 
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tion  on  Aging  as  a  focal  point  of  Fed- 
eral concern  for  older  persons; 

Provide  authority  to  lease,  renovate, 
and  construct  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters through  grants,  contracts,  or  mort- 
gage insurance  and  support  staffing 
grants  for  initial  operation  of  such 
centers; 

Continue  the  nutrition  program; 

Expand  the  National  Older  Americans 
Volunteer  program  including  the  Fos- 
ter Grandparents  and  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  programs. 

And  on  July  17  the  House  passed  a  bill 
setting  up  a  National  Institute  of  Aging 
viithin  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
with  the  purpose  of  Increasing  and  con- 
centrating attention  on  research  on  ag- 
ing and  the  diseases  that  affect  the  el- 
derly primarily. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  Congress  to 
take  such  a  serious  interest  in  legislation 
primarily  for  our  senior  citizens.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  on  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Aging  bill  and  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans amendments  soon  so  that  these  two 
may  become  law  before  the  close  of  this 
Congress. 


WHY  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK? 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  14th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  has 
been  observed  in  this  coimtry  and  abroad, 
providing  a  voice  for  the  truly  oppressed 
in  the  vast  Communist  empire.  As  we 
have  done  during  the  week,  now  and  in 
the  period  ahead,  other  Members  and  I 
shall  indicate  the  reassuring  results  of 
this  observance.  I  direct  our  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  proclamations  by  Gov. 
Jimmy  Carter  of  Georgia,  and  Mayors 
Gerald  W.  Graves  of  Lansing,  Stephen 
May  of  Rochester,  and  Lyman  S.  Parks 
of  Grand  Rapids;  and  an  article  circu- 
lated in  the  Best  of  the  New  Guard  1961- 
71.  titled  "Why  Captive  Nations  Week?": 

Proclamation:    Captive   Nations   Week 

Whereas:  The  Imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through '  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Crotia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet.  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas:  The  desire  for  liberty  and  In- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas:  The  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Wliereas:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  In  July 
each  year  aa  Captive  Nation*  Week;  now 

Therefore:  I,  Jimmy  Carter,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Oeorgia,  do  hereby  proclaim  July 
CXVIII laao— Part  20 
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16-22,   1972,  as   "Captive  Nations  Week"  In 
Georgia. 

Proclamation 

Whereas:  The  Imperialistic  policies  of 
Russian  Communists  have  led,  through  di- 
rect and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjuga- 
tion and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho- 
slovakia. Latvia,  Estonia,  Jffhite  Ruthenla, 
Rumania.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas:  The  desire  for  liberty  and  In- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas:  The  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  UiUted  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  In- 
dependence; and 

Whereas:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public 
Law  86-90  establishing  the  third  week  In 
July  each  year  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
and  Inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  pray- 
ers, ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  and  support  for  the 
Just  aspirations  of  captive  peoples; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Gerald  W.  Graves,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Lansing,  by  the  power  vested 
in  me,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  com- 
mencing July  16,  1972,  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week  in  Lansing"  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  this  City  to  Join  with  others  In  observing 
this  week  bv  offering  prayers  and  dedicating 
their  efforts  for  the  peaceful  liberation  of 
oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  all  over 
the  world. 


Captive  Nations  Week 

Whereas,  the  Imperialistic  policies  of  the 
communist  powers  have  led  to  subjugation 
and  domination  of  thousands  of  freedom-lov- 
ing peoples  whose  yearnings  for  independ- 
ence, and  whose  right  to  self-determination, 
have  been  arbitrarily  Ignored,  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  Captive  Nations  throughout  the  world 
look  to  America  as  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
dom, inspiring  and  encouraging  the  expres- 
sions of  freedom  which  have  been  so  con- 
sistently demonstrated  by  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  European  nations.  Ukraine,  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  Vietnamese 
people,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  continues  to 
actively  pursue  Its  quest  for  world  peace,  a 
peace  which  permits  the  liberty  and  freedom 
which  remain  strong  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Captive  Nations,  and 

Whereas,  many  residents  of  Rochester, 
who  are  linked  by  ties  of  birth,  language, 
culture,  family  and  principle  with  those  In 
foreign  lands  who  have  lost  their  national 
Independence,  recognize  their  special  re- 
sponsibility to  participate  In  this  13th  Ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  In  order 
to  demonstrate  our  sympathy  and  support 
for  those  who  strive  to  regain  their  freedom. 

Now,  therefore,  L  Stephen  May,  Mayor  of 
Rochester,  do  hereby  proclaim  July  16-22 
to  be  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Rochester 
and  urge  all  Rochesterlans  to  remind  them- 
selves of  the  plight  of  millions  who  live 
under  totalitarian  rule  and  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  work  together  for  their  even- 
tual freedom  and  Independence. 

Proclamation 
Whereas,   the    freedom-loving   peoples   of 
Poland,      Hungary,       Lithuania,       Ukraine. 
Czecho-Slovakla,     Latvia.     Estonia,     White 
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Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria. 
M^ttninnri  China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Geor- 
gia, North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia, 
Croatia,  Slavenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Tiuke- 
stan.  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others  look 
to  the  United  States  as  the  citadel  of  htiman 
freedom  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  leaders  in  bringing  about  their 
freedom  and   independence   and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unauimotis  vote  parsed  Public  Law  86- 
80  establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each 
year  a,E  Captive  Nations  Week  and  Inviting 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  prayers,  cere- 
monie.<;  and  activities:  expressing  their  sj*m- 
pathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples 

Now,  therefore,  I  LjTuan  S.  Parks,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  commencing  July  16, 
1972  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  the  City  of  Grand  Rapids,  and  call  upon 
the  citirens  of  Grand  Rapids  to  Join  with 
others  In  observing  this  week  by  offering 
prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts  for  the 
peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and  sub- 
jugated   peoples   all    over   the    world. 

Why  Captive  Nations  Week? 
(By  Levy  E.  Dobriansky) 

The  third  week  of  every  July  is  Captive 
Nations  Week.  This  year  it  falls  on  July  IB- 
24.  The  annual  event  was  authorized  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  In  July.  1959,  when  It  passed 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  which 
President  Elsenhower  signed  into  Public  Law 
86-90.  The  law  authorizes  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  "each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world."  This  has  been  done  annually. 
Yet,  despite  the  expanding  observances  of 
the  Week  In  all  sections  of  our  country, 
many  Americans  still  ask,  "Why  Captive 
Nations  Week." 

With  the  intention  of  answering  this  peren- 
nial question  in  the  simplest  manner  pos- 
sible, I  shall  cover  certain  basic  points  per- 
taining to  the  resolution  and  the  growing 
annual  observances.  For  the  question  is  often 
raised  by  people  who  are  completely  unin- 
formed about  these  points  It  is  also  posed 
by  those  who  have  either  misconstrued  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  Week  or 
opposed  the  resolution  from  the  start  mainly 
because  It  has  challenged  their  fixed  pre- 
conceptions about  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
central  position  in  the  vast  totalitarian  Red 
Empire.  The  reasons  Justifying  our  answer 
to  the  question  apply  to  all  three  groups. 

ActuaUy,  the  answer  is  a  multiple  one. 
We  observe  Captive  Nations  Week  because  It 
Is  legally  provided  for  In  Public  Law  86-90; 
moreover,  the  Week  is  a  tremendous  moral 
symbol  signifying  that  we  Americans  a'ill 
never  forget  the  captive  nations  or  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  their  permanent  cap- 
tivity; It  concentrates  on  our  nuclear  spirit- 
ual weapons,  offering  the  most  powerful  para- 
military deterrent  against  overt  Slno-Soviet 
Russian  aggression  In  Europe,  the  Middle 
East  or  Asia;  It  Is  a  stimulating  and  effective 
educational  medium  about  all  the  captive 
nations,  Slno-Russlan  Imperlo-colonlallsm, 
and  the  Cold  War;  the  Week  also  affords  a 
country-wide  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
Issues  affecting  our  national  Interest  and  se- 
curity; finally.  It  consistently  leads  to  the 
crystal izat ion  and  advocacy  of  concrete  meas- 
ures of  action.  These  reasons  constitute  in 
essence  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Why 
Captive  Nations  Week?" 

IT    BEGAN    IN    1917 

The  first  reason  is,  of  course,  a  proximate 
one.  It  was  with  ample  and  solid  cause  that 
Congreaa  pannrrt  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution.  For  the  first  time  our  government 
leeogTilzed  the  existence  of  all  the  captive 
nations,  ti'"'»"'"6  ^^^  majority  of  them  In 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  In  Asia.  In  effect.  It 
recognized  the  crucial  fact  that  the  threat 
confronting  the  Free  World  did  not 
emerge  In  1940  or  In  1947  but  had  originated 
in  1917-18  with  the  first  conquests  by  Soviet 
Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm.  By  this  act 
Congress  also  recognized  communism  as  an 
instrument,  a  tool  of  ideologic  deception 
which  this  force  exploits  In  part  for  Its 
takeovers  of  free  and  independent  states. 
For  these  and  other  Implications  of  the  reso- 
lution one  need  only  read  the  document. 
Too  few  have.  Yet  copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  National  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee. 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Congress"  action  has  been  more  than  Jus- 
tified by  the  response  shown  annually  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens.  From  1959  on  cap- 
tive nations  committees  have  been  estab- 
lished in  practically  every  major  city  In  the 
nation.  Guided  and  inspired  by  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  which  Itself  was 
organized  in  1959  to  Implement  the  Con- 
gressional resolution,  these  local  committees 
conduct  a  variety  of  activities  during  the 
Week.  As  in  previous  years,  the  1964  observ- 
ances were  held  across  the  country,  from 
Boston  to  Los  Angeles,  from  Washington,  D.C. 
to  Seattle.  About  half  of  the  State  Governors 
and  over  two  dozen  mayors  of  large  cities 
Issued  proclamations  observing  the  Week. 
Even  Internationally,  Ir.  the  Republic  of 
China.  South  Korea,  the  Philippines.  West 
Germany  and  elsewhere  the  observance  is 
widely  held.  The  1965  observance  should  sur- 
pass all  previous  ones. 

As  for  the  Week  serving  as  a  tremendous 
moral  symbol,  all  of  us  should  recall  the 
words  of  President  Kennedy:  "This  country 
must  never  recognize  the  situation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  permanent  one.  but 
must,  by  all  peaceful  means,  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peoples  of  the  cap- 
tive nations."  On  the  basis  of  the  resolution, 
it  is  not  only  those  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
but  also  the  captive  nations  behind  the 
Bamboo  and  Sugar  Curtains  that  we  must 
support  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

MYTH    BKEAKER 

Anyone  who  has  followed  closely  Mos- 
cow's deceptive  "peaceful  coexistence"  policy 
over  the  past  ten  years  cannot  but  be  Im- 
pressed by  one  of  Its  chief  goals,  namely,  our 
acquiescence  to  the  permanence  of  the  Red 
Empire.  It  has  pursued  this  goal  so  success- 
fully that  many  In  the  Free  World  talk  as 
though  Poland  were  independent,  Kadar  a 
popular  hero  of  the  Hungarian  people.  Ho- 
Chl-Minh  a  George  Washington  of  Vietnam, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  a  rapidly  capitalist-bound 
"nation."  One  of  the  main  obstructions  to 
the  free  generation  of  these  and  other 
myths  has  been  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
observance,  which  Moscow  and  some  In  this 
country  seek  to  eliminate. 

Not  only  Is  the  Week  a  tremendous  moral 
symbol,  against  which  both  Moscow  and 
Peking  have  regularly  and  vehemently  In- 
veighed, It  Is  also  a  massive  expression  of 
what  can  truly  be  called  our  nuclear  spir- 
itual weapons.  The  first  theme  of  the  1965 
Captive  Nations  Week  observance  Is  "Peace 
with  Justice  and  Freedom."  An  observed  con- 
centration on  all  of  the  captive  nations  serves 
this  primary  goal  more  .than  any  other  non- 
military  action.  Including  even  the  eco- 
nomic. If  one  views  the  captive  nations  In 
toto,  approximating  one  billion  people,  he 
can  then  begin  to  appreciate  the  source  of 
insecurity  and  threat  they  represent  for  the 
various  totalitarian  regimes  In  the  Red 
Empire. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  that  the  captive  na- 
tioiis  In  toto,  in  the  aggregate,  constitute 
our  most  powerful  paramilitary  deterrent 
against  open  Sino-Soviet  Russian  aggression 
and  thus  a  hot  global  war.  A  psycho-political 
concentration  on  all  of  the  captive  nations 
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would  mean  a  grave  deepening  of  the  in- 
security of  all  the  totalitarian  regimes  in 
the  empire  and  also  a  long  stride  toward  the 
avoidance  of  a  world-wide  conflagration.  But 
It  would  also  be  a  major  stroke  for  Justice 
and  freedom. 

We  have  not  even  really  begim  to  take  up 
the  challenge  of  the  Red  Cold  War  as  con- 
cerns the  terrain  of  the  Red  Empire.  Un- 
stinted and  methodical  support  of  the  con- 
tinuous pressures  for  freedom  In  that  empire 
would  result  In  a  complete  hopelessness  of 
so-called  socialist  and  potential  Communist 
management,  so  that  in  time  a  genuine  revo- 
lution for  freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence would  inevitably  spread  from  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Pacific.  More,  it  would  greatly 
undermine  the  subversive  Cold  War  opera- 
tions of  Moscow  and  Peking  in  the  Free 
World  and  preclude  situations  where — as  in 
Vietnam — some  70,000  Americans  find  them- 
selves already  in  a  shooting  stage,  but  few 
Russians  or  Red  Chinese  can  similarly  be 
found. 

THE    CAPTIVES 

To  see  clearly  the  enormous  winning  pos- 
sibilities of  this  approach,  it  is  first  necessary 
to  have  a  working  comprehension  of  Just  who 
the  captive  nations  are.  They  are  not  Just  the 
few  most  of  us  think  of  when  confronted  by 
the  term.  Here  is  an  accurate  listing  of  all 
the  captive  nations,  with  the  year  each  came 
under  Communist  domination  and  sugges- 
tions of  Who's  Next  should  we  continue  with 
our  reactive  policy  of  patched-up  contain- 
ment: 

Armenia  1920 

Azerbaijan 1920 

Byelorussia 1920 

Cossackla 1920 

Georgia 1920 

Idel-Ural 1920 

North  Caucasia 1920 

Democratic  Republic  of  Far  East 

(Slberyaks)    1920 

Ukraine 1920 

Turkistan 1922 

Estonia   1940 

Latvia 1940 

Lithuania 1940 

Albania 1946 

Bulgaria 1946 

Outer  Mongolia 1946 

Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  etc.  in 

Yugoslavia 1946 

Poland -.. 1947 

Rumania 1947 

Czecho-Slovakla 1948 

North  Korea 1948 

Hungary 1949 

East  Germany 1949 

Mainland  China 1949 

Tibet 1951 

North  Vietnam    1954 

Cuba 1960 

WHO'S    KEXT? 

South  Vietnam?  Algeria?  Colombia? 
Congo?  Laos?  Tanzania?  Bolivia?  Thailand? 

Both  Presidents  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
emphasized  the  need  for  an  intensive  stxidy 
of  the  captive  nations.  The  Week's  observ- 
ance continually  reemphaslzes  this  need  and 
stimulates  a  great  deal  of  educational  inter- 
est In  all  of  the  captive  nations  and  in  the 
numerous  aspects  of  the  Cold  War  Itself. 
Truly  as  an  educational  medium,  it  throws 
an  annual  spotlight  on  certain  dangerous 
myths  concerning  the  Red  Empire  and  brings 
into  balanced  focus  the  major  developments 
In  that  vast  empire. 

INDEPENDENT    STATES? 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  colossal  myths 
Is  that  we  can  wean  the  totalitarian  Red 
regimes  in  Central  Europe  from  the  domina- 
tion of  Moscow.  This  grand  illusion  Is  propped 
by  subsidiary  myths  which  hold  that  the  so- 
called  satellite  regimes  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly "nationalistic,"  that  their  states  are 
growing    more    "Independent."    and    that    a 
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"polycentrlsm"  prevails  In  the  "Communist" 
world,  with  Tltolsm  and  revisionism  grip- 
ping several  of  the  "satellite"  regimes.  Some 
even  go  to  the  extent  of  Imputing  a  wide- 
spread popular  base  for  the  regimes  of  Tito, 
Kadar,  Gomulka,  Mao  Tse-tung  and  others. 
Wishfully,  they  envision  a  pervasive  frag- 
mentation of  the  Red  Empire  and  simplis- 
tically  bid  xis  to  be  patient,  to  perceive  the 
"good"  in  some  of  these  totalitarian  rulers, 
and  to  assist  them  In  overcoming  many  of 
their  economic  and  political  problems. 

•  NATIONALrriES    TECHNIQUE 

The  fundamental  trouble  In  all  this  myth- 
making  is  that  those  guided  by  gestures  and 
appearances  have  no  comprehension  of  the 
Russian  nationalities  technique  which  was 
applied  to  the  non-Russian  republics  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  even  under  Stalin.  The  technique  is 
one  of  exploiting  nationalist  symbols  and 
forces  for  the  accomplishment  of  Red  totali- 
tarian objectives  and  the  reduction  and  per- 
haps elimination  of  the  persistent  cold  war 
between  the  people  and  the  regime.  For  years 
Khrushchev  flounced  about  the  U.S.S.R.  tell- 
ing Azerbaijani,  Georgians,  Ukrainians,  Tur- 
kestanl  and  others  how  nationally  "inde- 
pendent" and  "free"  they  are.  Because  of  le- 
galistic differences,  thp  technique  is  being 
used  even  more  effectively  in  the  so-called 
satellite  area  of  the  empire. 

Realism  demands  that  we  face  some  stern 
facts:  (1)  on  the  scale  of  total  power,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  been  and  for  some  indefinite 
time  will  continue  to  be  the  center,  the  power 
base,  of  the  Red  Empire;  (2)  every  other 
totalitarian  Red  regime,  Including  Peking 
and  Belgrade,  depends  for  its  ultimate  sur- 
vival on  Moscow;  (3)  the  appearances  of 
liberalization  in  Central  Europe  are  well 
checked  by  the  realities  of  totalitarian  rule 
and  control  in  each  of  the  Red  states,  with 
evidence  mounting  dally  as  to  new  oppres- 
sive measures  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania  and  elsewhere  in  this  game 
of  check  and  countercheck;  (4)  these  liberal- 
izing appearances  are  also  designed  for  the 
acquisition  of  necessary  Free  World  economic 
assistance  in  the  further  rapid  buUd-up  of 
the  Cold  War  economics  of  the  Red  states, 
both  individually  and  collectively;  and  (5) 
when  the  chips  are  down  anywhere,  as  in 
Vietnam  or  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  ba- 
sic. Indispensable  unity  of  this  empire  pat- 
tern shows  itself  clearly  as  practically  all 
parts  of  the  Red  totalitarian  network  rush  to 
the  aid  of  Its  beselged  members. 

THB   REACTION 

Captive  Nations  Week  projects  a  totalistlc 
concept  of  the  captive  nations,  which  Is 
anathema  to  both  Moscow  and  Peking  and 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  some  of  our 
opinlonmakers.  As  shown  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  other  sources,  the  record 
on  this  is  perfectly  clear. 

To  mention  some  examples : 

In  1963,  Moscow's  The  New  Times  im- 
plored "Is  it  not  high  time  to  discontinue 
the  'Captive  Nations  Week'  In  the  United 
States?";  Pravda  that  year  excoriated  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  stressed,  "The  President 
of  the  United  States,  losing  his  sense  of  real- 
ity, has  declared  a  'week  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions' and  is  trying  to  turn  attention  away 
from  the  struggle  of  the  Negroes  for  their 
liberation":  in  1964,  Izvestia  railed.  "With 
every  passing  year  'Captive  Nations  Week' 
becomes  a  nuisance,"  not  mentioning  to 
whom:  Khrushchev  again  could  not  resist 
another  condemnation  of  the  Week  when  on 
the  eve  of  his  removal  he  shouted,  "In  the 
United  States  a  farce  entitled  'captive  na- 
tions week'  is  held  every  year.  The  people's 
democratic  system  has  been  In  existence  for 
20  years  but  the  Imperialists  still  ramble  on 
with  nonsensical  ideas  of  ■liberating'  the  na- 
tions of  eastern  Europe." 

THE    1  BBS's    THEMES 

Speaking  of  "Imperialists,"  It  should  be 
noted  that  one  of  the  main  themes  In  the 
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1965  observance  deals  with  the  last  remaln- 
ine  imperlo-colonlallst  systems  In  the  world, 
captive  Nations  Week  provides  a  forum  for 
discussion,  and  the  themes  thia  year  are  as 

°1  Peace  with  Justice  and  freedom,  the  sup- 
Dort  of  ftU  the  captive  nations  being  one  of 
our  moot  formidable  deterrents  against  a  hot 
global  war. 

2  Full  support  for  U.S.  actions  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  with  stress  on 
"What  about  the  freedom  aspirations  of  17 
million  North  Vietnamese?" 

3  A  Poltrade  Policy  toward  the  R«d  Em- 
pire  (trade  based  on  political  concessions). 

4  Complete  exposure  of  Sino-Sovlet  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonlallsm  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, concentrating  especially  on  the  captive 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

5.  Creation  of  a  Special  House  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations. 

6.  Establishment  of  a  Freedom  Academy. 

7.  Inauguration  of  a  Captive  Nations  Free- 
dom Stamp  series. 

The  ramifications  of  these  themes  in  terms 
of  concrete  and  forthright  action  are  exten- 
sive, to  say  the  least.  Many  of  the  themes 
propose  Just  the  first  steps  that  must  be 
taken  If  we  are  to  obviate  more  Dominican 
Republics  and  Vletnams  In  what  the   Red 
totalltarlans    call    "holy    wars    of    national 
liberation."  The  techniques  used  In  these  and 
other  cases  have  been  employed  over  and  over 
again  against  countries  that  today  form  the 
long  list  of  captive  nations.  By  concentrating 
on  the   captive  nations,   how   they   became 
what  they  are,  we  cannot  but  learn  more  and 
more  about  Red  techniques  of  political  war- 
fare which  defy  both  nuclear  armaments  and 
economic  aid.  If  we  faU  to  learn  these  lessons, 
then  the  specific  answers  to  "Who's  Next?" 
will  inevitably  be  forthcoming.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  a  stimulus  to  such  learning  for 
survival. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AHEPA,  ON  THE  OC- 
CASION OF  ITS  GOLDEN  ANNIVER- 
SARY YEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like,  at  this  time,  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  As- 
sociation, on  the  occasion  of  their  golden 
anniversary  year. 

Over  the  past  half  century,  this  worthy 
organization  has  rendered  so  many  con- 
tributions to  our  national  way  of  life, 
as  to  warrant  the  attention  and  respect 
of  the  Congress  and  the  people. 

The  order  has  contributed  financially 
to  many  notable  causes,  from  educa- 
tional promotion  to  patriotic  demonstra- 
tion, to  the  relief  of  persons  afflicted  by 
disaster,  both  natural  and  manmade. 

In  World  War  n  AHEPA  was  respon- 
sible for  the  sale  of  $500  million  worth 
of  war  bonds  as  an  oflBcial  issuing  agen- 
cy of  the  US.  Treasury.  Pimds  have  been 
furnished  by  the  order  in  great  amounts, 
to  serve  the  interest  of  those  afflicted  by 
the  ravages  of  hurricanes,  floods,  earth- 
quakes, political  persecution,  and  war. 

They  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals  in  Athens  and 
Thessaloniki,  seven  health  centers  in 
Greece,  and  the  AHEPA  agricultural  col- 
lege in  Greece.  The  Penelopian  Shelter 
Home  in  Athens  was  foimded  mainly"^ 
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the  strength  of  AHEPA's  contributions,  as 
were  the  AHEPA  School  at  St.  Basil's 
Academy  in  Garrison,  N.Y.,  and  theolog- 
ical seminaries  at  Brookline  and  Pomf  ret. 
It  also  is  the  sponsor  of  national  scholar- 
ships for  worthy  students  and  an  edu- 
cational journey  to  Greece  for  worthy 
students. 

The  George  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Re- 
search Institute,  in  Miami,  is  largely  the 
product  of  AHEPA  contributions,  as  is 
also  the  Preventorium,  in  Volos.  AHEPA 
has  contributed  to  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  Truman  Library,  the 
Truman  Memorial  in  Athens,  the  Yp- 
silanti  and  Dilboy  Memorials,  and  the 
AHEPA  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial 
in  Hyde  Park. 

The  monument  at  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla., 
commemorating  the  first  landing  of  the 
Hellenes  on  American  soU,  in  1768,  was 
built  with  funds  provided  by  AHEPA.  So 
was  the  Sons  of  Pericles  Memorial  to  the 
American  Philhellenes  of  1821,  located 
at  Missolonghi,  Greece. 

Intensely  devout,  AHEPA  has  contnb- 
uted  to  religious  causes  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, through  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Members  of  AHEPA  take  justifiable 
pride  in  their  record  of  accomplishment. 
Having  fought  successfully  for  the  free- 
dom and  respect  of  minorities,  in  their 
justice  for  Greece  and  justice  for  Cyprus 
programs,  they  have  displayed  their 
sense  of  honor,  in  keeping  with  their 
weU-known  and  well  recorded  sense  ol 
generosity.  ,  ^,     ^  ,        . 

Past  national  officers  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  from  the  19th  Ohio  Congressional 
District  include:  ConstanUne  G.  Econo- 
mou  Past  Supreme  Lodge,  Youngstown; 
and  'Angelo  F.  Mavrigan,  Past  Supreme 
Lodge,  Youngstown.  Local  chapter  of- 
ficers from  the  19th  Ohio  District  in- 
clude: Peter  Tsakos,  president;  Peter 
Georgiadis.  vice  president;  William  G. 
Glaros,  secretary;  and  Joseph  Mitchell, 
treasurer,  all  of  Youngstovra;  Frwik 
Manios,  president;  Phil  Anastasiadis. 
vice  president;  Nick  Pitinii,  secretary; 
and  Joseph  Keriotis,  treasurer,  aU  of 
Warren. 


GENERAL  LAVELLE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 


Mr  SCHMITZ  Mr.  Speaker,  on  prior 
occasions  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
outstanding  attributes  of  Ed\\'ard  Hunter 
and  his  publication  Tactics.  An  in-depth 
storv  on  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle  appears  m 
the  Tactics  issue  of  July  20,  1972.  The 
victimization  of  General  Lavelle  for  his 
courageous  and  much-needed  military 
action  which  contributed  greatly  to  re- 
pulsing the  recent  North  Vietnamese  in- 
vasion, is  a  disgrace  to  our  country  and 
the  fighting  traditions  of  our  military 
services.  . 

An  especially  significant  item  m  Mr. 
Hunter's  story  is  the  information  that 
Seymour  Hersh.  who  broke  the  My  lAi 
story,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  assault 
on   General    Lavelle.    Hersh's    My    Lai 
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investigations  were  financed  by  the  Stem 
Fund  for  Investigative  Journalism.  The 
executive  director  of  the  Stern  Fund  is 
James  Boyd,  one-time  member  of  the 
staff  of  former  Senator  Thomas  Dodd 
who  stole  files  from  the  Senator's  office 
and  turned  them  over  to  columnist  Jack 
Anderson.   Money  for  the  Stem  Fund 
comes  from  Philip  M.  Stem,  an  active 
supporter    of    the    Communist-directed 
moratorium  and  new  mobilization  opera- 
tions. It  is  no  surprise  that  Edith  Rosen- 
wald  Stern  and  her  late  husband  Edgar 
established   this   fund.   Edgar's  brother 
Alfred  and  his  wife,  Martha  Dodd  Stem, 
fled  long  ago  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to 
avoid  prasecution  for  espionage  against 
the  United  States  All  of  these  facts  are 
fully  verified  by  documentation  now  in 
my  possession. 

We  have  found  that  when  the  U.S. 
Army  Military  Intelligence  came  under 
attack  on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times,  January  18,   1971,  its  in- 
formation came  from  Capt.  Christopher 
Pyle,  an  ex-military  intelligence  officer 
who  based  his  attack  on  hearsay  e%'idence 
from  fellow  disgruntled  GI's.  Pjle's  story 
first  appeared  in  a  publication  called  the 
Washington  Monthly,  all  of  whose  manu- 
scripts are  first  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  executive  director  of  the  Stern 
Fund,  James  Boyd.  Appearing  at  the 
same  time  as  the  attack  on  military  in- 
telligence was  an  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Monthly  by  the  man  who  doles  out 
the  tax-exempt  money  from  the  Stern 
Fund,  Philip  M.  Stem.  The  title  of  his 
article  was:  "The  Loyalty  Program— a 
Case  for  Termination."  This  is  yet  an- 
other reason  why  I  have   continually 
called  for  an  investigation  of  the  tax- 
exempt  fomidations  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hunter's  outstanding  article  on 
General  Lavelle  follows: 

UNFORGIVABLe    SlN    WAS    SA\^NG    SAIOOW.     AWD 

Us — Lavelle's  Generalship  Saved  Us 
Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle  allowed  bis  bomber 
pilots  to  penetrate  a  bit  farther  Into  North 
Viet  Nam  than  his  written  orders  seemed 
to  allow.  He  is  being  pilloried  for  this,  al- 
though what  he  did  was  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  precepts  of  war- 
fare. He  deserves  promotion  for  it.  and  the 
commendation  of  a  grateful  nation. 

The  precept  to  which  he  adhered — which 
was  his  duty  and  is  the  test  of  greatness  in 
a  general — had  been  Included  in  the  oldest 
manual  on  warfare,  "The  Book  of  War,"  writ- 
ten 2,400  years  ago  by  the  Chinese  military 
philosopher.  Sun  Tzu.  Mao  Tse-tung  won  the 
Chinese  mainland  by  following  Sun  Tzus 
teachings  on  guerrilla  warfare. 

"The  Book  of  War  "  is  as  timely  today  as 
when  it  first  appeared.  No  more  important 
military  principle  has  been  enunciated  than 
this,  as  succinctly  sUted  in  the  Utile  manual : 
"A  good  general  knows  when  lo  disobey  his 
emperor." 

He  only  does  so  when  the  result  would  be 
decisive  in  a  crucial  situation,  and  failure  to 
act  would  have  disastrous  consequences. 

FKACMATIC    TEST    OF    JUDGMENT 

The  general  who  takes  this  initiative  ac- 
cepts a  pragmatic  Judgment.  If  he  Is  mis- 
taken, the  proof  is  in  his  failure  This  then 
becomes  an  unwarranted,  personal  assump- 
tion of  authority.  He  loses  his  head  for  It. 
In  our  day,  he  would  expect  at  least  repudi- 
ation, disgrace  and  loss  of  his  rank. 

If  his  technical  disobedience  saves  his  em- 
peror's life — meaning,  in  our  time,  saves  our 
side — at  least  prevents  a  defeat,  he  deserves 
the  highest  honors  than  can  be  bestowed  up- 
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on  him.  He  Is  recognized,  under  the  most 
fundamental  rules  of  war,  to  have  lived  up 
to  the  highest  demands  that  are  put  upon  a 
general.  That  Is,  to  have  achieved  whatever 
Is  decisive  In  the  conflict,  by  staving  off 
defeat,  or  by  making  victory  possible. 

This  Is  what  Gen.  Lavelle   accomplished. 

President  Nixon's  professed  alms  In  mining 
the  North  Vietnamese  harbors  and  In  bomb- 
ing supply  and  economic  targets  would  have 
been  too  late  to  impede  the  North  Vietnamese 
Invasion  If  Lavelle's  pilots  had  not  extend- 
ed their  flights  those  few  miles  In  order  to 
successfully  wreck  obvious  preparations  for 
an  all-out  Invasion  across  the  demilitarized 
zone. 

About  400  tanks  remained  at  Haiphong  port 
as  the  North  Vietnamese  army  divisions 
fought  in  the  south,  their  timetable  upset. 
These  tanks  would  have  participated  In  the 
all-out  drive  If  our  fliers  had  not  upset  the 
red  timetable. 

The  surge  of  the  North  Vietnamese  divi- 
sions showed  that  with  400  more  tanks  in 
operation,  the  communists  probably  would 
have  taken  Saigon  by  now.  Instead,  they  have 
suffered  what  could  very  well  be  a  decisive 
setback  in  their  Invasion. 

This  Immobilization  of  the  red  tanks  was 
only  one  of  a  niunber  of  stunning  successes 
that  resulted  from  Lavalle's  Initiative. 

Indeed,  as  being  grudgingly  and  belatedly 
admitted,  this  could  be  the  turning  point  in 
the  war,  with  advantages  to  the  free  world  of 
an  incalculable  nature. 

The  most  that  can  Justly  be  said  against 
Gen.  Lavelle,  therefore.  Is  that  he  success- 
fully acted  in  the  best  Interests  of  his  em- 
peror— his  country— although  to  do  so,  he 
technically  had  to  violate  certain  orders,  al- 
though even  this  is  not  completely  certain. 

This  contribution  has  been  covered  up  by 
a  hush-hush  regarding  the  military  gains  of 
the  South  Viet  Nam  forces  and  the  loyalty 
shown  to  the  Saigon  government  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  and  al.so  by  the  un- 
precedented setbacks  suffered  by  the  reds. 

Joseph  Alsop.  In  his  July  7  column,  de- 
clared "the  great  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
of  1972  must  now  be  seen  as  a  vast  and  un- 
quallfled  disaster,"  and  adding  this  slgnlfl- 
caut  statement,  "The  dimensions  of  this 
disaster  have  been  largely  concealed  from 
the  American  public." 

"To  begin  with,"  he  wrote,  "there  are  too 
many  people  in  Saigon  who  have  too  often 
predicted  disaster  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
government.  Naturally,  this  makes  it  un- 
palatable to  report  disaster  for  the  enemy." 

HOW    PEOPLE    GET    EDGED    INTO    TREASON 

Communist  psychological  warfare  first  of 
all  focusses  upon  maneuvering  people  in  a 
target  nation  into  situations  In  which  their 
words  and  deeds  have  a  treasonable  Impact 
upon  their  own  country.  Treason  Is  not  their 
Intent,  but  they  are  given  a  vested  Interest 
In  it.  They  are  trapped. 

Entrapment  In  treason  is  a  more  subtle 
process  than  drug  addiction,  for  one  does 
not  have  to  begin  by  taking  dope  of  some 
kind,  even  the  mildest;  one  can  start  by 
tackling  a  legitimate  grievance  that  Just 
happens  to  coincide  with  a  communist  need. 

Those  who  have  consistently  Insisted,  or 
reported,  that  every  elected  Saigon  govern- 
ment gained  office  by  corruption  alone,  and 
is  hated  by  those  who  voted  for  it,  can  be 
expected  to  explain  away  the  refusal  of  the 
people  to  rise  up  to  Join  their  supposed  saviors 
from  the  north. 

Those  who  declared  Saigon  soldiers  would 
not  fight  can  only  suppress  the  news  of  their 
valiancy  in  battle.  Those  who  contrasted  the 
South  Vietnamese  army  with  the  supposed 
indomitable  spirit  of  red  troops  can  only 
ignore  or  belittle  and  bury  such  news  as 
Alsop  carried  in  the  same  column,  about 
"once  tough  North  Vietnamese  units  throw- 
ing away  their  weapons  and  running  like  rab- 
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bits,  when  serious  South  Vietnamese  pressure 
is  applied." 

Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  In  their 
coliunn  of  July  7,  reported,  "The  melting 
away  of  a  North  Vietnamese  reg\ilar  army 
unit  in  combat,"  and  "repeated  Instances  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  on  the  northern 
front  throwing  down  their  arms  and  return- 
ing over  the  DMZ  to  go  home." 

The  column  refers  to  "monumental  supply 
problems  .  .  .  Were  it  not  for  President  Nix- 
on's blockade  of  the  North  and  the  massive 
U.S.  air  support  in  the  South,  the  North 
Vietnamese  invaders — for  all  their  new  short- 
comings— might  well  have  swept  through 
South  Viet  Nat..." 

Fair,  balanced  coverage  of  what  the  Evans 
and  Novak  column  calls  "a  signpost  of  real 
deterioration  in  the  army  of  North  Vietnam," 
would  require  that  due  credit  be  given  to 
four-star  Gen.  John  Daniel  Lavelle,  as  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  Southeast 
Asia,  for  the  decisive  contribution  made  by 
his  airmen  in  depriving  the  enemy  of  the 
supplies  that  made  the  vital  difference. 

ANGRY    THAT    WE    MIGHT    NOT    LOSE 

Gen.  Lavelle's  "protective  reaction"  to  en- 
emy preparations  for  a  final,  victorious  drive 
Is  unforgivable,  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  consistently  preached  defeat,  and 
that  Hanoi,  not  Saigon,  represents  the  hopes 
and  desires  of  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
When  the  chips  were  down,  the  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam  stuck  by  their  own  govern- 
ment, resisting  red  pressures. 

So  our  defeatists  and  pro-reds  want  Lavelle 
to  be  court-martialed,  found  guilty,  and  dis- 
graced. The  press  and  radio-television  already 
are  trying  him,  seeking  to  force  such  a  ver- 
dict upon  him.  Of  all  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation, they  are  in  the  vanguard  of  those 
who  masochistically— or  Ideologically— take 
the  enemy's  side  against  their  own  country. 

Responsible  Americans  who  have  not  lost 
their  balance  In  this  "sick"  situation  are 
vitally  needed  In  this  crucial  period,  so  that 
we  do  not  lose  the  advantage  given  us  by 
this  turning  point  In  the  war,  and  allow 
the  enemy  once  again  to  snatch  victory 
out  of  defeat.  Americans  who  have  not  this 
vested  interest  in  their  nation's  defeat  should 
recognize  that  the  decisive  role  is  theirs  In 
this  new  form  of  war,  and  that  they  must 
exert  every  Influence  they  can  muster  on  be- 
half of  Gen.  Lavelle.  They  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  him  being  spared  court-mar- 
tial, but  should  Insist  that  his  successful 
generalship  be  rewarded  with  promotion  and 
honors. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  and  beau- 
tiful testimony  to  American  character  to 
come  out  of  this  war  is  the  evidence  that 
Gen.  Lavelle  did  not  act  alone.  He  had  the 
enthusiastic  and  sacrificial  support  of  his 
men  as  well  as  the  implied  consent  of  his 
superiors,  certainly  into  the  Pentagon,  and 
probably  into  the  White  House,  as  well. 

They  have  heard  of  Sun  Tzu's  military 
manual  there,  too.  The  test,  when  the  chips 
are  down,  is  whether  President  Nixon  is  so 
obsessed  with  his  negotiations  In  the  com- 
munist countries  that  he  has  lost  clear  sight 
of  American  realities.  Pragmatism,  when  car- 
ried too  far.  can  blind  a  man  this  way.  We 
need  soldiers  with  the  clarity.  Initiative  and 
courage,  of  a  Lavelle. 

The  danger  has  been  that  our  military 
forces,  on  which  our  literal  survival  depends, 
have  been  deprived  of  their  MacArthurs  by 
the  secret  implementation  of  the  notorious 
Fulbrlght  Memoranudm  of  1961.  The  Lavelle 
affair  Indicates  that  this  sub  rosa  campaign 
against  our  forces  has  failed.  The  traditional 
qualities  of  young  Americans  have  not  been 
extinguished. 

This  becomes  a  testing  time  for  ourselves, 
too.  We  must  not  let  this  opportunity  slip 
by  to  fan  the  flame  of  initiative,  courage 
and   patriotism    that   seemed    to   have    be- 
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come  almost  extinguished.  Indeed,  this  is  th« 
crux  of  the  mind  warfare  that  seeks  U.S.  ex- 
tinction. 

What  obviously  had  transpired  was  that 
all  those  engaged  in  our  air  operations  at 
the  front,  from  the  pilots  to  the  topmost 
officers,  recognized  that  this  was  a  time  when 
all  had  to  stand  together,  for  their  country's 
sake,  and  humanity's.  Here  was  tacit  con- 
sent in  Its  finest  sense. 

Those  with  a  vested  Interest  In  America's 
defeat,  and  communism's  victory,  have  rec- 
ognized this  by  the  ferocity  of  their  attack 
upon  Lavelle  and  all  those  who  can  be  iden- 
tified with  him.  This  infuriates  them,  and 
reputations    cannot    stand    such    a   setback. 

THE    USUAL   PRO-RED    SPOILERS 

The  customary  pro-red  operation  inside 
the  communications  field  in  the  United 
States  went  Into  action.  The  war  area  was 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  courtroom  In  which 
technicalities,  no  matter  how  artificial  and 
farfetched,  would  determine  the  outcome. 

Under  the  present-day  conditioned  accept- 
ance of  the  enemy's  military  use  of  the  de- 
militarized zone  as  a  staging  area  and  base — 
the  conditioning  is  In  its  Pavlovlan  sense — 
enemy  preparations  were  by  tacit  agreement, 
immune  to  Interference  by  our  side.  The 
press  could  be  depended  upon  to  preserve 
this  understanding  intact,  for  it  fit  into  the 
negotiations  pattern  that  had  become  the 
cornerstone  for  Nixon's  re-election  strategy. 
This  was  the  meaning  of  "tacit,"  as  out- 
lined in  the  Phoenix  Papers  in  Kennedy's 
administration. 

Certainly,  no  newspaperman  who  has  had 
any  experience  in  Viet  Nam  for  any  exten- 
sive time  does  not  know  that  under  Strange 
McNamara  as  secretary  of  defense,  our  pilots 
were  sent  regularly  thousands  of  dangerous 
miles  to  kill  one  bullock — yes,  one  bullock — 
while  forbidden  to  attack  any  true  targets 
en  route. 

Our  aviators  were  supplied  with  planes 
that  fell  apart  and  belonged  In  museums  for 
war  relics.  A  Jim  Lucas  was  still  around  In 
those  days  to  report  such  scandals,  when  he 
got  a  chance,  but  since  his  death  of  cancer, 
so-called  advocacy  reporters  and  investiga- 
tive reporters  have  taken  over.  They  have 
eyes  only  for  stories  advantageous  to  the 
enemy.  They  have  been  conditioned  and 
selected  this  way. 

So  the  news  Is  now  only  what  is  strategi- 
cally helpful  to  the  foe. 

This  is  the  significance  of  this  paragraph 
by  James  Reston  in  his  N.Y.  Times  column 
on  Lavelle,  that  in  syndicated  form  was  re- 
printed in  the  Washington  Star  of  June  14: 

"The  government  here  is  also  saying  that 
reporters  like  Seymour  Hersh  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  broke  the  My  Lai  and  La- 
velle stories,  and  Nell  Sheehan,  also  of  the 
Times,  who  dug  out  the  Pentagon  papers, 
and  Jack  Anderson  who  exposed  the  admin- 
istration's clumsy  diplomacy  in  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  war,  are  troublemakers  who  em- 
barrass the  government  and  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy." 

The  language  used  is  skilled  coverup  by  a 
newspaper  which  Is  the  enemy's  main  vehicle 
in  the  United  States  for  what  is  profession- 
ally known  as  "black"  or  clandestine  propa- 
ganda. This  Is  propaganda  that  the  enemy 
does  not  want  to  admit  was  conceived  by  It. 
but  seeks  to  have  come  out  under  the  label 
of  the  country  which  It  is  seeking  to  destroy. 
Such  covert  propaganda  usually  requires  that 
the  vehicle  for  It  not  realize  that  it  is  doing 
the  enemy's  work  for  It.  Otherwise  this  would 
not  have  Just  treasonable  Impact,  but  would 
bo  treason. 

What  makes  it  clandestine  or  covert,  and 
not  an  overt,  open  operation  is  that  the 
source  of  this  propaganda  is  not  realized  by 
Its  ultimate  distributor  or  vehicle  as  being 
the  enemy.   Somewhere  along  the  line,  of 
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course,  there  are  knowledgeable  enemy 
agents,  or  have  been  at  the  start  of  the 
psychological  warfare  operation.  A  successful 
"black"  coup  of  this  nature  is  one  that  has 
snowballing  impact,  so  that  the  enemy  agent 
is  no  longer  needed,  but  that  ^he  sort  of 
morale-breaking  or  other  propaganda  the 
enemy  wants  to  pass  along  Is  kept  moving 
and  growing  like  a  snowball  rolling  downhill, 
through  Its  own  inertia. 

The  most  graphic  illustration  of  this  dur- 
ing the  Viet  Nam  war  was  the  two-page  ad- 
vertisement carried  In  the  N.  Y.  'Hmcs  of 
May  31,  proclaiming  American  war  guilt  and 
demanding  the  impeachment  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  signatures  of  members  of 
the  Congress!  The  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  was  so  obvious,  and  the  interlocking 
and  infiltrated  relations  of  some  of  the  spon- 
sors were  so  plain,  that  the  excuse  of  lack  of 
knowledge  could  hardly  suffice  in  this  case. 
What  this  case  illustrated  was  the  para- 
lyzing and  suicidal  nature  of  an  obsessive 
approach  where  life  and  death  matters,  as  In 
a  war  are  involved.  So-called  "anti-war"  and 
"peace"  agitators  and  crusaders  have  become 
so  preoccupied  or  possessed  by  this  Issue 
that  communist  "psywar"  planners  have 
little  difficulty  using  them  to  achieve  enemy 
oblectlves.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  literal 
traitors,  who  fav<»  the  conquest  of  the 
United  States  by  countries  professing  social- 
ism or  communism,  or  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  by  some  Marxist  or  anarchist 
element.  Countries  such  as  the  U.S.S.R.,  Red 
China  and  Red  Cuba  have  no  problem  at  all 
in  inflltratlng  and  manipulating  such  groups 
for  their  own  ends. 

The  My  Lai  "story"  was  not  a  story;  It  was 
an  operation  paid  for  by  an  infiltrated 
foundation  for  which  a  so-called  "news 
agency"  was  especially  set  up.  The  operation 
was  timed  to  divert  public  attention  away 
from  a  true  scandal  that  gradually  was  forc- 
ing Its  way  Into  public  notice. 

This  was  the  communist  massacre  at  Hue 
(luring  the  brief  period  when  the  reds  seized 
the  city  in  the  Tet  offensive,  itself  based 
upon  deceit.  The  massacre  threatened  to  re- 
call the  Katyn  massacre  to  the  public  mind, 
and  so  desperate  steps  had  to  be  taken  by 
pro-reds.  The  NY.  "Hmes  and  the  rest  of 
the  fake  "liberal,"  prestige  press  had  hushed 
up  the  Hue  massacre,  which  had  been  per- 
petrated in  strict  accord  with  the  red  geno- 
cide routine,  which  selects  the  leadership 
and  potential  leadership  element  of  a  com- 
munity to  be  wiped  out. 

In  contrast  with  the  routine  red  massacre 
at  Hue.  the  isolated  and  exceptional  My 
Lai  Incident  was  focussed  upon  with  twisted 
facts.  Red  terror,  systematically  imposed  as 
a  tactic,  was  henceforth  to  be  brushed  off 
as  something  Americans  also  engage  In.  This 
"psywar"  operation  was  another  example  of 
enemy  "black." 
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about  It.  Certainly  the  fliers  who  ran  the 
missions  knew  what  they  were  doing  I 

What  frightens  the  orchestrated  fake 
"liberals"  who  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  t»ken  in  tow  by  pro-reds  and  enemy 
"psywar"  is  that  our  military  has  not  yet 
been  pounded  Into  robotry  and  unthinking 
submission  to  doubletalk.  Our  military  still 
is  able  to  distinguish  between  civilian  con- 
trol, which  sets  the  goal  and  the  strategy, 
and  civilian  manipulation  of  tactical  details 
in  military  operations  in  a  manner  that 
would  defeat  these  same  objectives. 

Otherwise,   why   have   military   officers   at 

all? 

Clerks  and  typists  to  pass  along  bureau- 
cratic Instructions  would  be  sufficient.  This, 
In  effect.  Is  what  we  gradually  are  develop- 
ing. Gen.  lavelle  Is  an  example  of  the  think- 
ing general,  of  which  MacArthur  was  such 
an  exemplary  Illustration. 

If  the  subject  were  not  so  grim,  the  shock 
that  Is  being  expressed  over  the  so-called 
"unauthorized"  attacks  upon  enemy  prep- 
arations for  their  southward  Invasion  wotild 
be  funny.  The  best  example  Is  provided  by 
Sen.  Harold  E.  Hughes   (D-Iowa). 

He  refers  to  the  concensus  under  which 
these  air  missions  were  undertaken  as  "a 
conspiracy  of  silence."  The  same  so-called 
"doves"  who  become  Infuriated  over  any 
contention  that  there  Is  a  red  conspiracy  are 
quick  to  iise  the  word  "conspiracy"  when  it 
can  be  applied  to  anti-communist  activities 
on  our  own  side.  Any  concerted,  really  mod- 
erate patriotic  reaction  is  branded  a  "con- 
spiracy." 

Hughes  pointed  out  In  his  speech  on  the 
Senate  floor  what  should  be  a  matter  of 
pride,  giving  Americans  a  sense  of  security, 
but  which  he  presented  as  something  that 
was  scandalous.  Hughes  said : 

"The  general's  staff  had  access  to  the 
orders  and  reports — and  remained  silent.  The 
target  planners  prepared  their  lists — and  re- 
mained silent.  The  wing  commanders  briefed 
their  men  and  Issued  assignments — and  re- 
mained silent.  The  pilots  made  their  at- 
tacks— and  remained  silent.  The  Intelligence 
analysts  debriefed  the  pilots  and  studied  the 
bomb  damage  assessments — and  remained 
silent." 

The  top  enemy  theoreticians,  not  Just  In 
Hanoi  but  in  Moscow  and  Pekmg,  are  sure 
to  be  Just  as  alarmed  as  the  confused,  mis- 
led or  treasonable  Americans  over  this  ex- 
traordinary demonstration  of  American 
loyalty  and  unanimity.  Those  who  have 
brushed  off  our  men  as  an  effective  fighting 
force  because  of  morale  corrosion  now  have 
to  revise  their  programs  and  schedule. 

Efforts  aimed  at  the  deterioration  of  our 
fighting  forces  will  have  to  redouble.  If  they 
can,  use  of  such  weapons  of  psychological 
warfare  as  drugs  and  Jane  Fonda.  This  will  be 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible. 
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R.  HAROLD  DeLOZIER 


HOBRORS!   TRAINED   FOB   VICTORT! 

The  Reston  colvunn.  Its  negative  tone  giv- 
ing a  seeming  Justification  to  what  aids  and 
comforts  the  enemy  against  the  United 
States,  refers  to  American  forces  being 
"tramed  to  fight  for  'victory,'  "  as  if  he  were 
exposing  a  scandal. 

Lavelle  is  presented  as  "only  a  symbol"  of 
this  state  of  mind,  that  seeks  to  prevent  an 
enemy  victory,  a  supposedly  outdated  objec- 
tive. This  is  an  example  of  upside-down  logic 
that  would  be  recognized  as  downright 
stupid  If  It  weren't  couched  In  weighty 
doubletalk.  The  source  of  such  thinking,  to 
be  found  In  enemy  "psywar."  Is  not  at  all 
stupid.  The  reds  know  what  they  want,  and 
how  to  Inveigle  others  Into  helping  them  do 
It. 

Reston  declares  In  his  column  about 
lAvelle  that  "It  Is  hard  to  believe  he  could 
bomb  unauthorized  targets  for  three 
months"  without  his  higher  <^cers  knowing 


LAVELLE  IS   ENEMT   TARGET   NOW 

Communists  always  have  well  understood 
the  Importance  in  modern  warfare  of  bases 
and  symbols.  They  know  that  by  capturing  a 
symbol,  an  otherwise  Impossible  objective 
can  be  achieved.  Gen.  Lavelle  is  now  the 
symbol  of  a  morally  relnvlgorated  American 
military.  They  will  be  out  to  destroy  him. 

The  usual  fake  "liberal"  orchestration  al- 
ready has  gone  into  play,  and  has  even  en- 
listed patsies  on  the  anti-communist  side.  In 
denunciation  of  the  brave  general.  The  tone 
thus  set,  politicians  will  be  Inclined  In  this 
election  year  In  particular  to  heed  this  siren 
cill. 

Americans  capable  of  seeing  through  this 
Intrigue  cannot  afford  to  sit  back  and  wait 
developments.  By  then,  Lavelle  might  be 
made  a  scapegoat,  as  seems  already  to  be  In 
the  planning.  He  saved  his  emperor — his 
country — at  a  crucial  time.  Now,  let  us  save 
him  I 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess story  of  R.  Harold  DeLozier.  of 
Maryville,  Tenn.,  reaffirms  the  notion 
that  America  is  still  a  land  where  dreams 
are  realized  through  hard  work  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

Today,  Harold  DeLozier's  early  em- 
ployers have  still  not  xorgotten  the  de- 
termination and  dedication  of  purpose 
which  allowed  this  outstanding  Tennes- 
sean  to  fulfill  his  dreams  and  ambitions. 
One  of  these  employers,  the  Blount 
County  National  Bank,  of  Maryville.  has 
published  a  summary  of  Harold's  journey 
on  the  road  to  success,  so  that  others 
traveling  the  same  path  may  find  en- 
couragement and  hope  in  his  story. 

The  following  is  Blount  Coimty  Na- 
tional Bank's  tribute  to  a  self-made 
man — R.  Harold  DeLozier: 

R.  Harold  DeLozier 
(By  Ken  Powers) 
It  has  become  popular  In  recent  years  to 
scoff  at  talk  of  "the  self-made  man."  But 
what  Is  popular  Is  not  always  correct.  In  spite 
of  all  the  arguments  to  the  contrary,  "the 
self-made  man"  Is  still  "the  American 
dream."  R.  Harold  DeLozier,  a  director  of 
Blount  National  Bank,  Is  a  local  example. 

Born  In  WUdwood  Community,  east  of 
Maryville,  a  year  before  Kaiser  Wllhelm's 
Prussian  armies  Introduced  the  world  to 
global  war.  Harold  DeLozier  reached  adult- 
hood as  the  US.  and  the  world  entered  "The 
Great  Depression."  There  was  little  hope  for  a 
young  man;  Jobs  were  scarce;  relief  lines 
were  long;  the  "hobo"  was  rapidly  becoming 
an  American  symbol.  But  Deliozler  refused  to 
accept  this  bleak  and  uninspiring  world  as 
the  end  of  opportunity. 

Penniless,  but  willing  to  work,  he  entered 
Draughon's  Business  College  In  the  sprtog 
of  1932.  DeLozier  fired  the  furnace  In  his 
teacher's  home  in  return  for  a  room.  After 
the  morning  stoking,  he  delivered  the  Knox- 
vllle  Journal,  until  classtlme.  After  morning 
classes.  DeLozier  hurried  to  Miller's  cafeteria. 
This  third  Job  earned  him  his  lunch  and  $5 
per  week.  A  year  later,  he  graduated  from  the 
College,  having  completed  all  courses  re- 
quired for  a  diploma  In  general  business — 
with  an  average  of  94.75  percent. 

His  first  regular  Job  was  as  an  order  clerk 
at  C.  M.  McClung's,  a  KnoxvlUe  hardware 
firm.  Eighteen  months  later,  he  returned  to 
Maryville,  which  he  calls  "the  capital  of  the 
world"  because  of  Its  beauty  and  friendly 
people.  He  Joined  Blount  National  Bank, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  bank  employees 
to  four.  During  his  year  and  a  half  with  the 
bank,  DeLozier  worked  In  all  phases  of  the 
busmess,  from  teller  to  postmg  clerk  to 
making  loans. 

At  the  age  of  22,  he  left  the  security  of 
being  an  employee  to  establish  his  own  busi- 
ness— DeLozier  Insurance  Agency,  In  which 
he  Is  still  active  today.  "I  liked  working  In 
the  bank,"  he  says,  "but  I  wanted  to  have 
my  own  business,  and  Insurance  goes  well 
with  banking."  In  only  eight  years,  he  had 
built  a  reputation  for  competence  and  hon- 
esty that  earned  him  national  recognition  in 
the  Hartford  Insurance  Company  magazine. 
DeLozier  says  that  honesty  Is  all-important — 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little  bit  dis- 
honest. One  Is  honest,  or  he  Is  not." 

In  1946,  Harold  DelxMler  and  Beryl  Bred- 
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love  pledged  marriage  vows.  They  became 
associates  In  serving  MaryvlUe's  Insurance 
needs.  Mrs.  DeLozler  remains  active  In  the 
agency,  and  her  husband  says  with  obvious 
pride.  "She  Is  a  well-informed  Insurance 
lady.  Our  clients  don't  hesitate  to  discuss 
their  problems  with  her."  The  DeLozler's 
daughter.  Kathy.  Is  presently  employed  in 
the  bank's  computer  department. 

One  of  the  two  charter  members  remain- 
ing active  In  MaryvUle  Lions  Club,  DeLozler 
has  served  as  president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer, and  as  zone  Secretary-treasurer.  A  32  nd 
degree  Mason,  he  is  a  member  of  KnoxvlUo 
Consistory.  DeLozler  has  been  a  member  of 
Blount  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  "for 
a  long  time,"  and  Is  a  member  of  MaryvlUe's 
First  Baptist  Church. 

Appointed  to  the  bank's  board  of  directors 
in  1946.  DeLozler  Is  thankful  for  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had  to  serve  the  people  of 
Blount  County.  Looking  back  upon  those 
dark  years  of  his  youth,  he  says,  "There  Is 
always  some  sunshine,  s<Mnewhere.  Tou  just 
have  to  look  for  it." 

Harold  EteLozler  Is  the  kind  of  man  who 
had  made  Blount  National  "The  Leader."  He 
is  typical  of  the  American  dream;  successful 
because  he  would  not  accept  defeat. 


AN  AMERICAN'S  PLEDGE 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALirOBNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Jxdy  27.  1972 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
thoughtful  constituent  of  mine,  James  R. 
Harvey,  has  taken  the  time  and  effort  to 
write  in  a  concise  form  his  thoughtful 
concern  for  our  pledge  as  Americans 
to  our  country  and  the  various  ideals 
for  which  it  stands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Harvey,  who  resides 
In  Arcadia,  Calif.,  has  asked  that  I  sub- 
mit "The  Americans  Creed"  to  my  fellow 
colleagues  for  their  consideration  as  to 
whether  it  might  be  adopted  as  a  resolu- 
tion and  as  a  statement  of  purpose  to 
renew  our  faith  in  our  coimtry.  I  there- 
fore submit  it  to  my  colleagues: 
The  New  Americans  Creto — The  Americans 
Pledge 
(By  James  Raymond  Harvey) 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  Democratic-Republic,  with  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people;  a  land  where  the  Individual  U 
the  backbone  of  our  sovereign  nation;  a 
country  of  Individuals  working  together  for 
the  advancement  of  mankind;  and  a  na- 
tion of  courageous,  energetic,  benevolent  and 
creative  people,  each  with  definite  qualities 
to  contribute  to  the  American  Experience. 
I  believe  in  the  founding  principle's  upon 
which  our  nation  stands:  liberty,  courage. 
Justice,  equality,  humanity,  opportunity, 
faith  and  hope.  I  believe  In  the  United  States 
as  one  nation,  one  people  with  many  dis- 
tinctive cultures;  a  land  where  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  justice  can  be  achieved  by  all; 
a  land  where  the  promise  of  America  must 
enable  all  people  to  achieve  whatever  their 
vision  and  dreams  can  accomplish.  I  believe 
in  America  as  a  nation  with  unity  of  ptir- 
pose,  where  the  spirit  of  freedom  keeps  the 
minds  of  men  ever  thinking,  ever  commu- 
nicating, ever  reasoning,  and  ever  striving; 
where  the  cause  Is  freedom,  the  purpose  ts 
Justice  and  the  goal  la  peace,  opportunity, 
and  understandwg  between  all  people. 

Thus,  I  believe  it  Is  my  duty  to  love  my 
country.  Its  heritage  and  Its  people;  to  main- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tain  that  which  Is  Just  and  to  peacefully 
change  that  which  is  unjust;  to  stand  firm 
In  my  convictions  but  to  compromise  when 
necessary;  to  think  with  reason  and  under- 
standing, and  to  accept  the  right  of  others 
to  think  and  feel  as  they  wish;  to  remember 
that  truth  and  common  sense  are  always 
essential;  to  strive  for  better  Insight  and 
communication  with  my  fellow  man  and  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  myself  and  for 
aU  people;  to  resi>ect  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  others — to  care;  to  be  positive  and  op- 
timistic; to  protect  and  conserve  our  en- 
vironment; and,  to  support  our  Constitution. 
I,  therefore,  believe  it  is  my  responsibility  to 
do  all  that  I  can  to  preserve  and  to  enrich 
my  country,  which  must  stand  for  liberty. 
Justice,  opportunity,  hope,  and  peace,  for  all 
people,  now  and  for  all  the  generations  to 
come. 
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AHEPA  IN  NORTH  DAKOTA 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 

or    NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association — 
AHEPA — on  this  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  organization. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  as  a 
nonpolitical  and  nonsectarian  fraternal 
organization  designed  to  represent  the 
common  community  of  Greek  Americans 
through  an  active  social  program.  The 
purposes  of  this  organization,  which  has 
an  unexcelled  reputation  for  good  fellow- 
ship and  family  participation  in  serving 
mankind,  have  been  greatly  beneficial  to 
our  Nation  and  the  entire  world. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  an  outstand- 
ing record  of  philanthropic  contributions 
during  the  past  50  years.  This  organiza- 
tion has  wholeheartedly  brought  relief 
to  victims  of  both  natural  and  man-made 
disasters — hurricanes,  floods  and  wars — 
both  within  and  without  our  borders. 

In  addition  to  providing  relief  and  hu- 
man assistance,  AHEPA  has  exhibited 
tremendous  concern  In  actively  support- 
ing education  and  cultural  development 
and  in  international  relations  through 
its  own  "people-to-people"  program. 
AHEPA  was  a  forerunner  in  this  major 
American  program  of  aid  to  less  for- 
tunate peoples  of  the  world.  As  a  result 
of  their  active  and  outstanding  participa- 
tion in  social  activity,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  grown  to  the  point  where  to- 
day there  are  some  430  local  chapters  in 
49  States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  I  take 
great  pride  in  having  one  of  these  active 
chapters  of  AHEPA  in  Minot,  N.  Dak., 
which  is  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  members  of  AHEPA  are  men  in 
all  walks  of  life.  They  may  be  business- 
men, farmers,  professional  men,  educa- 
tors, or  laboring  men  who  are  men  of 
good  moral  character  with  a  common 
goal  of  good  fellowship  and  common 
imderstanding. 

In  light  of  this,  I  would  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  memory  of  George 
Voregarethsos,  one  of  AHEPA's  most 
outstanding  members  who  passed  away 
on  August  5,  1970.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
character,  always  exhibiting  vital  con- 


cern and  warm  understanding  for  hla 
fellow  man.  As  a  resident  of  Mlnot, 
N.  Dak.,  his  personal  attributes  contrib- 
uted significantly  ^  the  growth  and 
strength  of  this  community  and  the  en- 
tire State. 


SPENDING  RESTRAINT  NEEDED 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  this  week  has  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  use  restraint  in  the  passage  of 
legislation  providing  for  the  expenditure 
of  tax  dollars.  The  President  has  pointed 
out  the  need  for  caution  to  avoid  a  new 
round  of  inflation. 

Earlier  this  week,  the  Washington 
Star  commented  editorially  about  this 
subject,  and  I  fully  agree  with  the  news- 
paper's remarks.  I  am  including  the  edi- 
torial in  full  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues: 
Today's  Assignment  :  Count  Up  to  a  Billion 

President  Nixon,  the  reports  say,  is  con- 
sidering a  special  message  on  what  Congress 
is  doing  to  bis  budget  and  what.  If  the 
spending  binge  continues,  is  certain  to  fol- 
low: Higher  taxes  and  renewed  Inflation. 

These  are  hot-weather  days,  a  time  when 
the  minds  tends  to  turn  away  from  heavy 
subjects.  These  are  times,  too,  when  it  has 
become  fashionable  to  pooh-pooh  any  sug- 
gestion of  fiscal  discipline  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  somehow  gauche  and  unprogressive. 
And  we  are  in  an  election  year,  meaning  that 
anything  the  President  says  about  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  wUl  be  construed  as  wholly 
political. 

But  we  hope  the  President  goes  ahead  and, 
in  addition,  grabs  for  as  much  public  atten- 
tion as  he  can  get,  for  the  Issues  involved 
are  truly  crucial.  He  would  be  wise  to  remain 
objective  and  to  put  his  case  In  terms  that 
the  average  man,  wrestling  with  his  own 
budget,  can  understand.  What  we  have  part- 
ly In  mind  is  a  refresher  course  in  sixth- 
grade  arithmetic,  something  that  for  many 
members  of  Congress — and  also  the  adminis- 
tration— is  long  overdue.  It  could  start  some- 
thing like  this : 

A  bUllon  Is  not,  as  many  people  may  be 
led  to  believe  by  the  numbers  that  fly  around 
this  town,  another  word  for  a  million. 
Neither  Is  it  on  the  order  of,  say,  10  million. 
It  is  a  thousand  million.  A  million  one 
doUar-bllls  laid  end  to  end.  would  stretch 
one  and  a  half  times  around  the  Cap- 
ital Beltway.  A  bUllon  one-dollar  bUls  laid 
end  to  end  would  reach  around  the  world 
foiir  times.  Columnist  Art  Buchwald  recently 
suggested  that  Melvln  Laird  or  Elliott  Rich- 
ardson or  anyone  else  who  wants  to  ^end  a 
billion  dollars  or  more  be  obliged  to  go  to  the 
bank  and  count  it  out  In  tens  and  twenties. 
An  engaging  Idea.  Let  no  one  try  It,  though. 
For  starting  today,  working  an  eight-hour 
day  and  a  seven-day  week  at  the  rate  of 
one  bill  per  second,  the  job  of  counting  $1 
billion  In  equal  numbers  of  ten  and  twenty- 
dollar  notes  would  take  untU  November  24. 
1978. 

All  this  Is  by  way  of  saying  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  bUllon  defies  easy  comprehension, 
so  that  to  toss  the  number  around  casually 
is  usually  to  operate  In  an  air  of  unreality. 
It  also  points  up  the  fact  that  when  the 
President  asks  for  an  extra  bUlion  dollars, 
or  when  Congress  tacks  on  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill  an  extra  billion,  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  is  involved. 
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The  Nixon  budget,  presented  in  January 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  has  Just  begun,  calls 
for  taking  in  about  $220  billon  and  spending 
about  $245  bimon.  Knock  off  seven  zeroes  in 
each  of  those  figures,  and  a  picture  can  be 
drawn  of  a  man  who  wUl  earn  $22,000  while 
planning  to  spend  $24,500  in  the  year  ahead. 
Once  again,  the  mUUon-dollar  contrast  is  in- 
structive. A  million  dollars  to  the  federaa 
budcet  is  the  same  as  a  dime  to  our  $22,000 
waee  earner,  or  the  price  of  a  small  cup  of 
cofTee  A  billion  dollars,  though,  is  the  same 
as  $100  to  that  wage  earner.  A  taxpayer  in 
the  $22  000  bracket  would  give  a  good  bit  oi 
thought  before  putting  out  an  extra  $100, 
and  another  $100  after  that.  He  might  defend 
it  if  he  were  in  good  financial  shape,  but 
not  if  he  were  already  thoroughly  overcom- 
mltted. 

Now  the  congressional  spenders  might  rea- 
son that  federal  revenues  are  constantly  on 
the  increase.  So  they  are,  by  about  $20  bi  - 
lion  a  year.  The  trouble  is  that  automatic 
spending   obligations-meaning   those   Con- 
gress has  no  control  over,  such  as  interest 
on  the  debt,  public  welfare  and  farm  sub- 
sidies-are rising  about  $12  bUlion  a  year 
That  leaves  about  $8  billion  in  what  might 
be  considered  newly  disposable  Income  if  the 
government  were  on  an  even  fiscal  keel.  But 
ft  U  not  even  on  an  even  keel.  A  big  deficit 
is  inevitable.  And  knowing  that,  even  before 
this    fiscal    year    got    unden^-ay.    Congress 
added  $6  to  $7  billion  to  the  '73  budget.  A 
Eood  part  of  this  represented  the  20  percent 
Social    Security    increase.    And    that,    along 
with  much   of  the  other   Increases,   reflects 
what  now  has  become  standard  and  some- 
what c\-nlcal  operating  procedure  on  Capitol 
Hill-  VVhatever  the  budget  request  for  a  po- 
litically visible  and  attractive  program,  pile 
on  more  money  and  dare  the  President  to 
veto  it  This  is  an  upsmai.ship  game  that  has 
been  played  in  the  past,  but  with  millions 
and  not  billions  of  dollars. 

Congress  cannot  be  called  entirely  obliv- 
ious to  the  government's  fiscal  plight.  Just 
last  week,  knowing  full  well  a  presidential 
veto  was  certain,  enough  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans teamed  up  in  the  House  to  defeat 
a  completely  irresponsible  $5  billion  public- 
works  bUl.  But  that  does  not  mean  true  fiscal 
responsibility  has  set  in,  nor  that  the 
budget-deficit  problem  will  come  under  con- 
trol The  problem,  in  fact.  Is  almost  certain 
to  get  much  worse.  The  President's  budget 
managers  are  desperately  trying  to  convince 
themselves  they  can  keep  the  1973  deficit 
under  $30  ■billion,  for  they  know  that  be- 
yond that  figure,  further  red  ink  will  have 
a  decidedly  infiationary  impact. 

But  all  the  forces  are  going  in  the  wrong 
direction.    For    one    thing.    Tropical    Storm 
Agnes   came   along,   and   the   President   has 
proposed,  and  Congress  will  certainly  agree, 
to  spend  $2  billion  to  aid  the  flood  victims. 
And  the  war  goes  on.  with  the  cost  oi  Air 
and  naval  bombardment  certain  to  cost  bil- 
lions above  what  the  budget  men  calculated 
for    military    spending    in    January.    Then 
comes  the  legislation  still  pending— the  big 
water  pollution  bill  is  a  good  example— al- 
ready   carrying   a   price    tag    billions    above 
the    budget    figures.    Finally,    another   debt 
ceiling  bill  must  be  enacted  by  October  30. 
one   week   before   the   election,   and   nobody 
knows  how  many  billion-dollar  goodies  Con- 
gress will  seek  to  attach  to  it.  At  any  rate, 
this  year's  deficit  coxUd  well  run  to  $40  bil- 
lion and  beyond.  With  the  economy  now  on 
the  upswing,  this  is  precisely  the  wrong  time 
for  that  to  happen.  If  It  does  happen,  though, 
the    President    and    Congress    will    have    to 
share  responsibility,  and  the  next  President, 
whoever  he  is.  will  be  forced  not  only  to  raise 
taxes  but  to  raise  them  on  a  very  large  order. 
Another   look   at   our   $22,000   wageearner 
is  in  order.  He  makes  good  money  and  gets 
a  raise  every  year.  But  months  ago  he  knew 
that   even   If  he   grew  cautious,   he   would 
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spend  $2,500  more  this  coming  year  than  he 
would  make.  He  has  not  been  cautious.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  he  obligated 
himself  for  a  further  $600  to  $700.  Now  he 
is  preparing  to  spend  hundreds  more.  Be- 
tween now  and  next  July,  he  may  well  have 
spent  $26,000  or  more,  adding  to  his  debts 
by  at  least  $4,000. 

There  are  such  people,  of  course,  and  they 
usually  suffer  painful  consequences.  Their 
only  recourse  is  to  rein  in  on  spending,  or 
make  more  money  or  both.  For  the  federal 
government — and,  ultimately,  for  all  of  us — 
the  consequences  also  are  bound  to  be  pain- 
ful. The  government  will  have  to  raise  taxes. 
And  sooner  or  later,  it  will  have  to  recapture 
a  sense  of  reality  about  expenditures.  In  the 
meantime,  the  more  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration spend  beyond  what  is  prudent, 
the  more  Inevitable  a  truly  large  tax  In- 
crease becomes. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  very  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  who  is  making  more  money 
than  he  ever  made  before,  possibly  more  than 
he  ever  dreamed  of,  but  who  is  so  undis- 
ciplined m  his  spending  and  so  overcom- 
mltted  that  he  cannot  do  the  things  he  wants 
to  do  and  should  do.  Congress  by  and  large 
has  Ignored  this  lesson.  The  President  should 
speak  out  on  it.  So  should  the  public. 
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In  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
Emmanuel  G.  Pappas  is  the  president  of 
the  Louisville  chapter,  and  Nicholas  C. 
Anggelis  is  the  president  of  the  Lexing- 
ton chapter. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  a  50-year  rec- 
ord of  excellence  in  accomplishments 
and  contributions  to  worthy  causes.  I 
commend  tliis  fine  organization  for  its 
undertakings  in  the  fields  of  education, 
charity,  and  civic  improvement,  and  I 
extend  my  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  years  to  come. 


GUN    CONTROL 


AHEPA 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  dedicated  work  and  public  service 
of  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association — AHEPA. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1922,  and  the  foUow- 
ing  are  its  fine  objectives : 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyal- 
ty to  the  United  States  of  America; 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind; ,.,.■« 
Third.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship: 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  poUtical,  civ- 
ic, social,  and  commercial  fields  of  hu- 
man endeavor; 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  xs  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  every  nation: 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture; 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  moral  sense; 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  members  with 
a  spirit  of  altruism,  common  under- 
standing, mutual  benevolence  and  help- 
fulness; and 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  chaiinels 
for  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  cul- 
ture and  learning. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pun  control 
remains  a  topic  of  heated  controversy 
as    interest   in    more    meaningful    and 
stringent   gun  control  is  expressed   by 
many    Americans.    Dialog    concerning 
the  issue  of  gun  control  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  highly  emotional  and  filled 
with  rhetoric.  However,  ■WBZ-TV-4  in 
Boston  has  maintained  a  constant  dia- 
log of  varying  opinion  on  the  issue  of 
Federal  gun  control   legislation.   While 
VS^BZ  is  in  favor  of  stricter  measures,  it 
is  not  for  this  reason  alone  that  I  call  at- 
tention to  a  series  of  editorials  aired  by 
WBZ.  More  importantly,  these  editorials 
represent  a  balanced  and  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  For  this  reason  I 
am  submitting  for  the  record  several  of 
this  series  of  editorials  aired  by  Station 
WBZ  in  Boston.   I  would   also  like   to 
call  attention  to  the  work  of  Congress- 
man Abner  Mikva  and  his  efforts  to  se- 
cure passage  of  a  more  effective  hand- 
gun control  statute  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  No.  12  editorial. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Disarmament  Begin-  at  Home — No.  2 
A    senseless    shooting    incident    in    Dor- 
chester earlier  this  month  got  us  started  on  a 
new  drive  to  disarm  America— at  least  of  its 
handguns.  A  lot  of  our  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  shaped  by  a  staff  report  done 
for  the  Eisenhower  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  In  the  late  1960s. 
And  todavs  editorial  is  lifted  directly  from 
the  recommendations  section  of  that  firearms 

report. 

As  of  1968  there  were  some  24  million  hand- 
guns in  the  United  States.  That's  an  average 
of  40  handguns  for  every  100  homes  And 
the  rate  is  increasing  all  the  time.  Civil  dis- 
orders, racial  tensions,  and  the  fear  of  crime 
have  been  turning  America  into  an  armed 
camp.  But  ironically  the  handgun  in  the 
house  generaUy  creates  more  danger  than 
safetv. 

Though  handguns  make  up  only  about  a 
fourth  of  all  the  firearms  in  civilian  hands, 
they're  the  principle  weapon  of  gun  misuse. 
The  handgun  accounts  for  three  fourths  of 
all  criminal  gun  violence.  And  the  rates  of 
gun  violence  vary  directly  with  the  rates  of 
handgun  ownership.  When  the  number  of 
handguns  increases,  gun  violence  increases. 
Where  there  are  fewer  guns,  there  is  less 
gun  violence. 

One  paragraph  from  the  report  sums  up 
our  feeling  on  the  subject  exactly: 

•We   have   concluded   that   the   only   sure 
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way  to  reduce  gun  violence  Is  to  reduce 
sharply  the  number  oX  handguns  In  civilian 
hands  In  this  country.  We  recognize  this  will 
be  a  massive  and  expensive  task.  But  tbla 
Is  a  price  we  should  be  prepared  to  pay." 

Disarmament  Begins  at  Home,  No.  5 

Two  years  ago  the  staff  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  took  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
problem  of  firearms  and  violence  In  American 
life.  It  concluded  that  the  only  sure  way 
to  reduce  the  growing  wave  of  gun  violence 
Is  to  reduce  sharply  the  number  of  handguns 
In  circulation. 

That  conclusion  has  special  significance  In 
the  Boston  area  now  In  the  wake  of  last 
week's  senseless  murder  of  a  campaign  aide 
of  Mayor  Kevin  White.  And  the  overall  com- 
mission report  has  been  made  the  base  of 
legislation  filed  earlier  this  month  by  Sen. 
PhUlp  Hart  of  Michigan. 

Sen.  Hart's  blU  wotUd  ban  Just  about  all 
private  ownership  of  handguns.  The  only 
exceptions  would  be  for  police,  the  military, 
antique  gun  collectors  and  target  shooting 
clubs.  Even  the  target  shooters  would  have 
to  keep  their  pistols  and  revolvers  stored  at 
their  clubs  or  police  stations.  Under  the  pro- 
posal there  would  be  a  six-month  period  for 
gun  owners  to  sell  their  weapons  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  fair  price.  After  that  period 
any  unauthorized  person  with  a  handgun  In 
his  possession  would  be  subject  to  either  a 
Jail  term,  a  stiff  fine  or  both.  Let's  emphasize 
the  fact  this  ban  wouldn't  apply  to  rifles  or 
shotguns.  The  target  Is  the  handgun,  the 
principal  weapon  of  gun  misuse.  As  Sen.  Hart 
noted,  poesesslng  a  handg\m  In  the  house 
doesn't  Increase  your  security.  It  diminishes 
It.  And  he  pointed  to  what  he  called  the  In- 
credible overkUl  In  the  bedrooms  and  living 
rooms  of  our  country. 

It  takes  real  guts  for  a  Senator  to  take 
this  kind  of  stand  with  the  strength  of  the 
gun  lobby  around  the  country.  So  we  take 
our  hat  off  to  Sen.  Hart.  And  we  urge  the 
usually  silent  majority  which  favors  gun 
control  legislation  to  sound  off  for  action 
to  other  members  of  Congress. 

Disarmament  Begins  at  Home — No.  8 

We  continue  under  heavy  bombardment 
for  advocating  federal  legislation  to  sharply 
reduce  the  number  of  handguns  In  circula- 
tion m  America.  A  lot  of  the  opposition  fire 
centers  on  the  argument  that  disarming  the 
ordinary  citizen  will  leave  guns  only  In  the 
hands  of  criminals.  And  obviously  there  Is 
some  logic  to  that  concern.  But  It  overlooks 
some  Important  facts.  And  one  of  them  Is 
the  nature  of  most  murders. 

The  greatest  number  of  killings  occur 
within  the  family  and  among  friends  In  mo- 
ments c*  rage.  Because  the  gun  Is  there,  It's 
tised.  And  It's  far  more  accurate  and  deadly 
than  other  weapons. 

A  staff  rep<Mt  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Violence  had  the  figures  on  this  for  a 
recent  year  In  Chicago — where  you'd  expect 
the  hoodlum  and  holdup-type  murder  would 
be  about  as  high  as  anywhere  In  the  country. 
But  even  there  82  per  cent  of  the  murders 
stenuned  from  altercations  over  matters  such 
as  love,  money  and  other  domestic  problems. 
Only  12  per  cent  stemmed  from  robberies. 
Another  three  per  cent  were  from  teen  gang 
disputes. 

Across  the  country  the  Commission  found 
that  from  1963  to  1968,"  the  number  of  mur- 
ders Involving  firearms  rose  almost  SO  per 
cent.  The  number  of  killings  with  other 
weapons  rose  only  10  per  cent. 

We've  never  pretended  the  gun  Itself  Is  the 
only  factor  In  the  murder  rate.  The  basic 
problem  of  violence  runa  deep  Into  our  na- 
tional heritage.  But  the  killing  has  ao«red 
in  recent  years  as  more  and  more  normally 
law  abiding  Americana  have  armed  them- 
selves. Too  many  disputes  that  a  <ew  yeara 
back  would  have  ended  up  with  a  bloody 
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nose  now  wind  up  at  the  cemetery.  The 
handgun  Is  a  major  factor  in  that,  and  It's 
time  we  at  last  tried  to  bring  It  under 
control. 

Disarmament  Begins  at  Home — No.  9 

Owning  a  gun  for  self  defense  and  home 
protection  Is  deeply  rooted  In  American  tra- 
dition. And  In  recent  years  more  and  more 
people  have  been  buying  handguns  for  that 
purpose.  So,  In  some  quarters,  our  campaign 
for  a  general  ban  on  this  type  of  weapon  has 
gone  over  like  a  lead  balloon. 

But  this  self-defense  Issue  Is  another  area 
where  It's  worth  noting  the  evidence  from 
that  staff  report  for  the  National  Violence 
Commission  two  years  ago.  The  report  cites 
ample  evidence  that  the  gun  generally  Isn't 
an  effective  means  of  protecting  the  home 
against  either  the  burglar  or  the  robber.  The 
burglar  avoids  confrontation.  The  robber 
ttsually  strikes  too  suddenly  for  the  home  gun 
to  be  effective  tinless  it's  out  where  It  will 
be  a  general  menace,  especially  to  children. 
The  Commission'  report  noted  that  In  1967 
more  lives  were  lost  In  home  firearms  acci- 
dents In  the  city  of  Detroit  than  had  been 
lost  to  criminals  in  home  robberies  and 
burglaries  in  the  previous  four  and  a  half 
years. 

Quinn  Tamm.  the  executive  director  of  the 
International  Police  Chiefs  Association,  put 
it  another  way  in  recent  testimony  before  a 
Senate  committee  in  Washington.  He  noted 
that  most  people  don't  know  how  to  handle 
a  weaf>on.  So  for  defense  purposes  he  felt  the 
average  person  would  be  better  off  If  he 
equipped  himself  with  a  brick  rather  than 
a  sldearm. 

But  unfortunately  the  home  defense  boom 
has  not  been  in  bricks  but  in  guns.  Over 
10  million  handguns  have  been  sold  in  the 
past  decade.  There  are  now  over  25  million 
of  them  In  circulation  In  America.  They  ac- 
count for  three-fourths  of  all  gun  violence — 
much  of  It  by  the  very  people  who  orig- 
inally bought  the  gun  for  protection.  Again 
we  say  disarmament  of  handguns  should  be 
a  top  priority  item  right  here  at  home. 

Disarmament  Begins  at  Home — No.   10 

More  than  a  month  has  now  passed  since 
the  shooting  of  Governor  George  Wallace.  As 
usual  in  the  wake  of  such  an  event,  there  has 
been  a  torrent  of  talk  about  the  need  for  gun 
control.  But  again,  as  usual,  precious  little 
has  been  done.  And  also,  as  usual,  a  great 
deal  of  the  gun  control  talk  Itself  is  In  terms 
of  platitudes  and  fairly  meaningless  reforms. 

'The  basic  goal  must  be  to  have  a  national 
licensing  system  for  gun  owners  and  gun  and 
ammunition  sales  much  as  we  have  hers  m 
Massachusetts.  And  with  some  reasonable 
exceptions,  most  of  the  handguns  now  in 
circulation  should  be  bought  up  by  the  kov- 
ernment  and  destroyed.  Responsible  citizens 
who  feel  insecure  in  their  homes  would  still 
be  able  to  have  rifies  and  shotguns.  But  the 
handgun,  the  concealable  weapon  used  in 
so  many  killings  today,  would  at  last  start 
being  removed  from  society. 

Obviously  no  definite  action  will  be  taken 
by  the  current  Congress  with  an  election 
coming  up.  This  is  an  explosive  issue  In  which 
a  sincere  but  almost  fanatic  group  has  been 
able  to  blur  common  sense  and  paralyze  the 
democratic  process.  But  we  are  encouraged  by 
the  plan  of  Representative  Emanuel  Celler, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  a  gun  control  advocate,  to  hc^ld  public 
hearings  on  the  matter  June  27th,  28th  and 
29th. 

We're  sure  Mr.  Celler  and  his  committee 
win  be  bombarded  by  the  gun  lobby.  So  It's 
Important  that  others  in  the  general  public 
who  see  the  need  for  gun  control  get  them- 
selves recorded.  If  you  want  to  do  your  Mt, 
write  Rep.  Celler  c/o  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C.  20516.  And 
send  a  cc^y  to  your  own  Congressman  and 
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Congressional  leaders.  These  hearings  can  be 
the  start  of  that  long  overdue  drive  for  dis- 
armament on  the  home  front. 

Disarmament  Begins  at  Home — No.  12 

Congress  has  shut  down  for  the  holiday 
and  convention  period.  But  before  taking 
off  last  week,  there  were  indications  In  both 
branches  that  some  positive  action  may  at 
last  be  coming  on  the  issue  of  federal  gun 
control. 

By  a  12  to  2  margin,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reported  out  for  action  a  bill 
that  would  ban  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  most  snub-nosed  handguns.  The  prime 
target  here  Is  the  so-called  "Saturday  night 
special,"  the  cheap  gun  used  In^a  high  per- 
centage of  the  shootings  in  the  United 
States.  This  Is  a  very  modest  step  toward 
our  goal  of  domestic  disarmament  on  hand- 
guns. But  the  decisive  margin  of  the  com- 
mittee action  was  an  Important  break- 
through. 

On  the  House  side,  fresh  support  for  gun 
control  was  heard  at  public  hearings  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  that  branch. 
At  the  same  time  Representative  Abner  Mlkva 
of  Illinois  announced  the  formation  of  a 
broad-ba.sed  coalition  of  25  organizations  to 
work  for  stiff  gun  control  legislation.  The 
coalition  Includes  major  labor  unions, 
church  groups  and  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors. 

With  these  developments,  the  feeling  Is 
growing  In  Washington  that  some  form  of 
gun  control  legislation  will  clear  Congress, 
even  in  this  election  year.  We'd  like  to  do  all 
we  can  to  encourage  that  movement  and 
support  these  In  public  life  willing  to  take 
a  stand  In  the  face  of  the  gun  lobby.  If 
you're  one  of  the  silent  majority  who  sees 
the  need  for  gun  controls  and  Is  aghast  that 
America  has  been  so  slow  to  act,  we  hope 
you'll  do  the  same. 


ORDER  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dllnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  in  celebrating  its  golden 
anniversary  during  the  year  of  1972.  This 
fraternal  organization  was  founded  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  26.  1922,  and  has 
now  extended  its  jurisdiction  to  49  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  with  430  local 
chapters. 

To  become  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  one  must  possess  good  moral 
character  and  be  either  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  CEinada,  or 
declare  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen. 

The  objectives  and  ideals  of  the 
"Ahepa  Family"  set  an  example  for  all 
Americans  to  follow.  It  promotes  such 
ideals  as  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and 
its  principles  of  government  and  justice, 
to  practice  true  brotherhood,  and  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  education. 

These  ideals  are  reflected  in  the  orga- 
nization's outstanding  accomplishments 
and  contributions  In  its  50  years  of  exist- 
ence. The  order  has  contributed  to  such 
worthy  causes  as  relief  for  the  victims  of 
disasters,  educational  projects,  and  pro- 
grams for  ethnic  minorities. 

I  commend  the  Order  of  Ahepa  on 
their  golden  anniversary  for  its  fine  con- 
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tributions  to  mankind.  I  would  especially 
like  to  commend  the  chapter  in  my  home 
city  of  Rockford,  m.  The  officers  are: 
Peter  C.  Kostantacos,  president;  James 
p.  Peplos,  vice  president;  Sam  A.  Chak- 
eris,  secretary;  and  George  Peplos,  treas- 
urer. I  think  they  deserve  special  men- 
tion for  their  dedicated  service  in  Rock- 
ford.  Congratulations  on  this  golden  an- 
niversary of  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  GETS  NEW 
IMAGE 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  improve  its  image 
and  service  to  its  patrons,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  to  be  commended  for  a  pro- 
gram it  laimched  recently  to  do  just  that. 

I  include  a  news  release  which  ap- 
peared in  the  InteUigencer,  ^uls  10,  1972, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  at  this  point: 

Postal  Service  Gets  New  Image 
(By  Richard  Allison) 

The  scene  Is  your  neighborhood  post  office. 
An  Irate  citizen  storms  in,  slaps  his  hand 
on  the  counter  and  says  loudly,  "Hurry  up 
and  give  me  three  air  mall  stamps.  Be  quick 
about  it,  I  can't  wait  all  day!" 

For  this  man  a  proper  answer  from  the 
window  clerk  is:  A— "Well,  you're  gonna 
wait  until  I'm  done; "  B — "Not  until  you  say 
'please'  Buddy,  or  I'm  gonna  come  out  there 
and  punch  you  in  the  nose;"  C— "You  quiet 
down  mister  or  I  won't  serve  you  at  all;" 
D — none  of  the  above. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  selecting  the 
correct  answer,  consult  one  of  265  customer 
service  employes  who  work  at  the  windows 
in  one  of  the  65  post  offices  In  the  Steuben- 
ville  sectional  center  which  Includes  Bel- 
mont, Harrison,  Monroe,  Jefferson  and  Co- 
lumbiana Counties. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  these  postal 
employes  have  completed  the  first  phase  of 
a  "RetaUlng  Postal  Products"  training  course 
which  covers  everything  from  courtesy  and 
customer  relations,  to  setting  commercial 
postage  meters,  to  issuing  international 
money  orders. 

The  training  program  Is  part  of  an  overaU 
facelifting  being  applied  to  the  Image  of  the 
nation's  oldest  public  service  system  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  explains  Cooper  Mc- 
Causlen,  who  is  poetmaster  of  Steubenvllle 
and  sectional  center  manager  for  area  postal 
branch  offices. 

On  July  1.  the  postal  service  celebrated  Its 
first  anniversary  as  an  "Independent"  postal 
corporation.  But  much  of  the  impetus  be- 
hind the  attempt  to  furnish  the  service  with 
a  "new  look"  emanates  from  a  bard-blttlng 
speech  jlven  by  U.S.  Postmaster  General  E. 
T.  Klassen  on  March  29. 

Klassen  warned  postal  manstgers  that  In- 
creasingly stiff  competition  from  unmalled 
circular  advertising,  private  parcel  post  firms 
and  some  utility  firms  who  are  Initiating 
postal  services  means  that  the  postal  service 
must   Increase  productivity  to  survive. 

In  addition  to  trying  to  eliminate  or  at 
least  reduce  the  post  offices'  perennial  de- 
ficit, Klassen  said.  "Service  and  customer 
courtesy  must  once  again  become  a  way  of 
life  throughout  the  entire  Postal  Serrloe"  In 
order  for  the  public  maU  system  to  compete 
as  a  "business." 
Is  line  with  the  new  emphasis  on  con- 
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verting  the  postal  system  to  a  service-ori- 
ented "business,"  costs  have  been  trimmed 
in  the  SteubenvUle  sectional  center  area  by 
elimination  of  about  35,000  man-hours  thus 
far,  and  employes  who  deal  with  the  public 
are  participating  in  the  course  for  "retail 
sales  personnel.  " 

The  training  program,  which  was  devised 
by  a  team  of  experts  at  the  Washington, 
D.C,  post  office  headquarters,  includes  self- 
instruction  pamphlets,  slide  shows  and  films, 
and  proficiency  examinations  for  window 
personnel. 

After  a  supervisor  from  the  Steubenvllle 
sectional  center  office  returned  from  a  train- 
ing session  in  the  customer  relations  tech- 
niques, he  relayed  the  message  by  training 
65  employes  from  the  various  postal  stations 
in  the  area.  They  in  turn,  are  conducting 
training  sessions  In  their  home  office. 

The  training  program  Includes  instruction 
in  35  different  phases  of  the  work  performed 
by  "window"  personnel.  Phase  1,  entitled 
"Human  Relations,"  was  completed  between 
June  1  and  July  1,  and  the  target  date  for 
completion  of  the  entire  process  is  early 
fall,  McCauslen  said. 

The  training  manual  for  "Human  Rela- 
tions" challenges  the  employes  with  such 
patlence-tryers  as  what  to  do  if  a  "belliger- 
ent man  with  a  foul-smelling  cigar  comes 
up  to  your  window"  with  an  unacceptable 
package,  and  after  being  informed  of  this 
threatens  to  invoke  the  powers  of  "my 
brother-in-law"  who  is  the  assistant  post- 
master. 

If  a  customer  wants  to  send  a  package 
to  China  but  isn't  sure  he  has  enough  money, 
does  the  postal  worker  solve  his  problem  by: 
"A— giving  him  a  piece  of  string;  B— tell- 
ing him  how  much  it  costs  to  send  a  pack- 
age to  Ghana;  or  C — telling  the  customer  to 
go  find  out  the  cost,"  the  manual  asks. 

Hvunorous  as»some  of  the  situations  may 
be,  Robert  Weld,  assistant  Steubenvllle 
postmaster,  insists.  "You  could  take  every 
Instance  in  thli  book  and  it  has  happened!" 
He  said,  the  course  Includes  much  basic 
and   useful   data  on  human   psychology. 

Expressing  confidence  in  his  employes.  Mc- 
Causlen comments  that  almost  all  of  his 
employes  are  already  "very  courteous,"  but 
that  a  bit  more  goodwill  still  won't  hurt. 
McCauslen  relates  that  the  general  effort 
to  spruce  up  the  public's  vision  of  the  mall 
service  also  includes  physical  alterations  such 
as  brightly — colored  drapes,  fioors  and  walls 
at  the  post  offices  in  Martins  Ferry,  Bridge- 
port and  Steubenvllle. 

Another  element  In  the  campaign  to  win 
the  public  Is  circulation  of  evaluation  ques- 
tionnaires In  the  lobbies  of  area  post  offices, 
and  the  institution  of  services  information 
centers  stocked  with  pamphlets  at  the  post 
offices  for  the  convenience  of  postal  cus- 
tomers. 

In  the  mammoth  effort,  to  make  the  mall 
service  pay  Its  own  way  by  1978,  If  possible 
without  further  Increases  In  postage  prices, 
postal  officials,  are  reexamining  virtually 
their  entire  operation.  Summing  up  the  "new 
look,"  concludes,  "we're  principally  aiming 
to  build  our  Image  In  the  public's  eye." 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  <mi  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  XOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


WORLD  AIRWAYS'  HIGH  FLIER 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Edward  J.  Daly  is  a  friend  of 
many  years,  and  a  man  whom  I  have 
worked  with  quite  closely  over  those 
years. 

His  is  the  type  of  success  storj'  that 
Americans  like  to  think  of.  Mr.  Daly 
heads  World  Airways,  the  biggest  supple- 
mental carrier  in  the  country.  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  on  him  to 
my  colleagues: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  July  23,  1972) 

World  Airways  High  Flier 

(By  Robert  A.  Wright) 

San  Francisco— Edward  J  Daly,  chairman 

of  World  Airways.  Inc..  has  been  competing 

with   bigness  all  of  his  life,  a  process  that 

has  made  him  big  himself. 

For  22  years,  since  he  put  down  $50,000 
at  the  age  of  27  for  an  airline  with  a  negative 
net  worth  of  one-quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
he  has  maneuvered  his  supplemental  carrier 
m  and  out  of  markets  coveted  by  the  big 
established  scheduled  lines.  World  Airways 
prospered  first  by  garnering  contract  military 
business  as  the  United  States'  global  commit- 
ments expanded  In  the  postwar  era.  Then, 
with  the  advent  of  the  jetliner  and  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  international  travel.  World 
Airways  thrived  on  commercial  gro\ip  charter 
business. 

Now,  with  a  net  worth  of  more  than  $220- 
million — more  than  80  per  cent  of  it  owned 
by  Mr.  Daly— World  Airways  has  enough  con- 
fidence In  Its  expanding  charter  business  to 
have  ordered  three  new  versions  of  Boeings 
giant  747  Jetliners  for  a  total  of  about  $100- 
mlUion,  or  Just  about  2.000  times  Mr.  Daly's 
original  Investment.  Even  so.  Mr.  Daly  faces 
perhaps  his  biggest  challenge  from  the  big 
airlines. 

The  scheduled  airlines,  Just  emerging  from 
a  two-year  recession  and  burdened  with  ex- 
cessive capacity  in  Jumbo  jets  they  ordered  at 
great  cost  in  more  robust  years,  want  des- 
perately to  get  Into  the  charter  business.  And 
Mr.  Daly  is  calling  "foul." 

Pan  American  World  Airways  has  proposed 
that  scheduled  airlines  be  permitted  to  place 
charter  groups  on  regular  flights  along  with 
Individually  ticketed  passengers. 

"This  plan  would  greatly  enlarge  and 
magnify  the  already  discriminatory  aspects 
of  fare  levels  on  scheduled  flights."  Mr.  Daly 
declared  angrily.  "It  would  also  be  unfair 
competitively  to  the  supplemental  alrUnes 
who  have  pioneered  low -cost  charter  service" 
Mr.  Daly  contends  that,  if  it  is  fair  for 
scheduled  airlines  to  mix  their  passenger 
load,  then  the  supplemental*  should  be 
permitted  to  fill  any  empty  seats  on  a  charter 
flight  with  individually  ticketed  passengers. 
If  the  scheduled  lines  are  successful  in  get- 
ting approval  from  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association,  the  trade  group  that 
establishes  fare  structures  for  scheduled  lo- 
temattonal  carriers,  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nauUcs  Board,  Mr.  Daly  says,  the  big  carriers 
will  push  the  charter  airlines  out  of  the 
market  and  then  revert  to  their  high  fare 
structures. 
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"They  did  the  very  same  thing  in  the  fifties 
when  the  nonscheduled  airlines  offered  an 
$88  cross-country  fare.  The  scheduled  airlines 
moved  in.  cut  the  small  lines  out,  then  raised 
their  fares  to  hlgher-than-ever  levels,"  he 
added. 

Still.  Mr.  Daly  maintains,  all  World  Airlines 
wants  Is  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete. 
Given  that,  he  is  t>'plcaliy  sanguine. 

••We  compete  every  day  with  Pan  Ameri- 
can and  win,"  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Daly,  who  grew  up  on  the  South  Side 
of  Chicago,  fits  comfortably  Into  the  Califor- 
nia ambiance  of  easy  mobility  from  show 
business  to  politics  to  plain  business. 

His  gray  hair  swept  back  Into  mounds 
of  curls  overhanging  his  collar.  Mr.  Daly 
l(X)ks  nice  a  showman.  His  dress  is  flamboyant 
by  Eastern  boardroom  standards  (an  Edward- 
Ian  suit  and  a  bow  tie  when  it  suits  him) ,  his 
speech  direct  and  witty,  his  manner  free- 
wheeling and  confident.  It  is  as  a  business- 
man with  an  appetite  for  calculated  risk  that 
he  has  made  his  mark. 

It  was  an  unlikely  route. 

"I've  been  on  my  own  since  16."  he  said 
when  asked  about  his  personal  history.  That 
was  when  his  father,  a  retired  fire  department 
battalion  chief,  died  leaving  his  mother,  two 
older  sisters  and  a  younger  brother.  Even 
then,  he  recalls,  transportation  was  his  means 
to  an  end.  He  worked  his  way  through  high 
school  and  into  a  chemical  engineering  course 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  by  "operatUig 
trucks"  until  he  was  drafted  Into  the  Army 
during  World  War  II. 

As  a  staff  sergeant  In  the  Pacific,  he  served 
In  transportation  logistics.  Discharged,  he 
went  to  Los  Angeles,  where  his  family  had 
moved,  and  took  a  Job  with  the  Security  First 
National  Bank,  only  to  find  himself  offered 
a  Job  In  Chicago  to  represent  an  airline 
formed  by  some  former  Air  Force  flyers. 

From  there  he  went  on  to  set  up  the  first 
air  freight  forwarding  business  In  the  nation 
and  then  to  become  president  of  an  orga- 
nization developing  air  passenger  traffic.  In 
1950.  he  bought  World  Airways,  a  two-year- 
old  airline  with  two  World  War  surplus  planes 
operating  between  Miami  and  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  "Yes  I  had  $50,000  by  then,  but 
there  may  have  been  some  notes,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Daly  experimented  with  $85  coast-to- 
coast  fares  as  a  supplemental  airline  with 
two-piston  aircraft.  But  It  was  not  until  1956 
when  his  airline  was  able  to  negotiate  Its  first 
equipment  loan  for  $250,000  when  it  partici- 
pated In  the  airlift  of  Hungarian  refugees  to 
the  United  States  and  then  landed  big  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  military  passsenger  and 
cargo  service  In  the  Far  East,  that  things  be- 
gan to  take  shape. 

It  was  In  that  year  that  his  wife,  Violet 
June  Daly,  vice  president,  became  a  director 
of  the  airline  and  the  headquarters  were 
moved  from  Teterboro,  N.J..  to  Oakland,  Calif. 
From  there  on,  it  was  largely  a  case  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  to  carry  mail,  military  per- 
sonnel and  cargo  around  the  Far  East. 

The  Vietnam  war  aided  World  Airways,  as 
it  did  other  airlines,  but  starting  In  1965, 
with  the  escalation  of  the  war.  World  Air- 
ways began  to  increase  Its  commercial  role, 
moving  from  76  percent  military  traffic  then 
to  63  per  cent  commercial  traffic  last  year. 

Mr.  Daly  views  commercial  charter  flights 
a.s  the  growth  sector  of  World  Airways'  busi- 
ness but  says  he  definitely  expects  to  contin- 
ue to  do  a  "good  sized  part  of  revenues 
from  contract  military  operations.  Howell  M. 
Estes  Jr.,  now  president  of  World  Airways, 
was  formerly  with  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Command. 

"First  of  all  there  will  always  be  a  role  for 
a  civil  reserve  fleet  because  we  can  do  the  Job 
at  lower  cost  than  the  Government,"  Mr.  Daly 
declared.  "And  our  pilots  are  ready.  We 
wouldn't  have  to  train  anyone  or  gear  up 
equipment  In  an  emergency." 
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"We've  more  than  tripled  our  sales  efforts 
and  budget  In  the  last  couple  of  years  to  at- 
tract commercial  business,"  Mr.  Daly  said. 
"We've  formed  a  new  division  to  put  tour 
packages  together  and  Increased  expenditures 
for  advertising  and  public  relations  dramat- 
ically." 

At  any  rate,  World  Airlines  made  a  break- 
through for  a  charter  airline  in  establishing 
rights  in  Australia.  World  Airways  now  pro- 
vides charter  flights  throughout  the  world, 
except  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  and 
Canada  and,  according  to  Mr.  Daly,  the  air- 
line succeeds  "not  because  of  price  but  be- 
cause of  service." 

Last  year,  the  line's  fleet  of  17  Jetliners 
carried  425,355  passengers  over  2  billion  pas- 
senger miles.  Mr.  Daly  contends  that  the 
growth  of  the  charter  flights  has  not  been  at 
the  expense  of  scheduled  airlines.  He  notes 
that,  while  charter  flight  traffic  across  the 
Atlantic  soared  from  241,000  passengers  in 
1963  to  some  1.8  million  in  1970,  scheduled 
traffic  during  that  period  climbed  from  2.2 
million  passengers  to  6.3  million. 

In  addition  to  lower  prices  than  scheduled 
airlines.  World  Airways  boasts  a  larger  flight 
crew  per  trip  and  meals  are  designed  to  the 
taste  of  group  tours.  The  economy  on  a  char- 
ter flight,  of  course,  depends  on  the  virtually 
complete  occupancy  of  the  plane. 

There  have  been  rumors  that  Mr.  Daly  is 
interested  in  purchasing  a  scheduled  airline, 
but  Mr.  Daly  denied  this.  "This  came  about 
because  we  advocated  legislation  that  would 
permit  the  purchase  of  a  scheduled  airline 
by  a  supplemental  and  vice  versa.  We  also 
wanted  legislation  that  would  eliminate  all 
doubt  stemming  from  a  1938  ruling  that  pro- 
hibits a  surface  carrier  from  acquiring  an  air 
carrier  or  vice  versa,"  he  .said. 

"That's  where  the  rumor  comes  from.  But 
what  I  strongly  feel  Is  that  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  and  free  enterprise  should  be 
permitted  to  work  out  their  own  problems 
without  Government  interference  and  with- 
out subsidies  disguised  In  any  form,"  he 
added. 

Since  World  Airways  sold  shares  to  the 
public  in  1966  and  was  listed  on  the  New 
•york  and  Paciflc  Coast  stock  exchanges  In 
1967,  the  company's  revenues  climbed  from 
$70.3-million  and  earnings  equal  to  $1.45  a 
share  to  revenues  of  $87.7-mllllon  and  earn- 
ings of  93  cents  a  share  In  1969.  Last  year 
revenues  totaled  $77.4-mllllon,  with  earn- 
ings equal  to  82  cents  a  share. 

In  1968  World  Airways  was  strong  enough 
to  purchase,  through  a  subsidiary,  the  First 
Western  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  which 
currently  has  assets  of  some  $1.3-bllllon.  Be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  of  the  One  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  which  limits  such 
companies  to  closely  related  business.  World 
Airways  has  decided  to  divest  itself  of  the 
bank. 

The  Controller  of  the  Currency  has  ap- 
proved an  acquisition  proposed  by  the  Wells 
Fargo  Bank,  but  this  agreement  has  been 
held  up  by  opposition  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  antitrust  grounds. 

Mr.  Daly  says  he  has  no  plans  of  selling 
any  more  of  his  World  Airways  stock  to  the 
public.  He  is  not  specific  about  what  he 
would  do  with  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  bank,  but  it  Is  easy  to  Infer  that  Mr. 
Daly  would  like  to  build  a  completely  Inte- 
grated worldwide  travel  company,  including 
sxirface  transportation,  restaurants  and 
travel  services. 

Despite  his  success,  Mr.  Daly  rails  against 
what  he  considers  the  discrimination  against 
supplemental  airlines.  He  called  I.A.T.A.  "the 
greatest  cartel  In  the  world"  and  said,  "With- 
out any  doubt,  they  have  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  force  the  supplemental  out  of  bus- 
iixess." 

Nonetheles.";,  Mr.  Daly  is  optimi.stlc  about 
World  Alrw.iys'  pro.spects.  He  sees  great  op- 
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portunities  for  the  huge  orders  for  the  new 
Boeing  747C's,  a  yet-to-be-bullt  version  of 
the  Jumbo  Jet  convertible  from  passenger  to 
cargo  loads  and  three  mix  configurations 
both  of  people  and  freight  as  "the  most  crea- 
tive, the  most  flexible,  and  the  most  tisable 
aircraft  ever  built.  Boeing's  decision  to  build 
It  and  World's  decision  to  buy  It,  represents 
the  most  significant  milestone  In  air  trans- 
portation since  the  Introduction  of  the  pure 
Jet  in  the  early  sixties." 


NEWSMEN'S  PRIVILEGE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  issue  of  newsmen's  privilege; 
that  is,  protecting  the  confidentiality  of 
a  reporter's  sources  of  information,  is  one 
which  was  given  renewed  attention  with 
last  month's  Supreme  Court  decision. 
In  that  5  to  4  decision,  the  Court  ruled 
that  newsmen's  privilege  is  not  absolute 
under  the  first  amendment,  but  at  the 
same  time,  the  Court  did  not  rule  out  the 
possibihty  of  congressional  action  to  es- 
tablish that  privilege.  In  other  words,  the 
issue  is  far  from  being  resolved,  and  if 
anything,  the  ball  is  now  in  the  con- 
gressional court. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  has  long  anticipated 
the  need  for  the  Congress  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area  and  has  intro- 
duced his  own  Newsmen's  Privilege  Act, 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 
In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
July  24  New  York  Times,  Congressman 
Whalen  discussed  the  historical  and 
legal  aspects  of  this  problem  and  the 
need  to  establish  clear  guidelines  for  the 
protection  of  a  newsman's  sources.  In 
most  eloquent  terms,  Congressman 
Whalen  explains  why  such  protection  is 
so  vital  to  the  free  flow  of  information 
which  in  turn  is  basic  to  our  democratic 
process. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  article  by  Congressman  Whalen  and 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows; 
[From  The  New  York  Times,  July  24,  1972] 
Should  Newsmen  Keep  Secrets? 
(By  Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.) 

Washington. — More  than  a  century  ago. 
The  New  York  Times  published  charges  that 
Congressmen  were  taking  bribes.  A  Times 
reporter  named  James  Slmonton  was  asked  to 
reveal  the  sources  of  his  article  before  a 
Congressional  committee.  He  refused. 

No  one  defended  the  concept  of  a  news- 
men's privilege — the  Idea  that  a  Journalist 
should  not  be  forced  by  the  Government  to 
disclose  his  sources  or  unpublished  Informa- 
tion. Slmonton,  therefore,  was  convicted  of 
contempt.  Incidentally,  without  ever  having 
access  to  Slmonton's  sources,  the  committee 
ultimately  substantiated  his  story.  Three 
Congressmen  resigned  as  a  result. 

The  privilege  asserted  by  Slmonton  In  1857 
has  been  claimed  by  American  Journalists 
ever  since.  Historically,  reporters  have  used 
confidential  sources  to  expose  crime  and 
corruption,  particularly  In  government.  In 
recent  years,  newsmen  have  also  used  con- 
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fldentlal  sources  to  provide  the  public  with 
otherwise  unavaUable  Information  about 
such  subject*  as  the  Black  Panthers  and 
drugs.  The  public  benefits  from  confidential 
sources  on  a  dally  basis.  The  remarks  of  A.  M. 
Rosenthal  of  The  New  York  Times  are  typical 
of  comment  I  have  received  from  other  edi- 
tors: "Not  a  day  goes  by  but  that  The  Time* 
and  other  newspapers  print  stories  based  on 
confidential  Information  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other from  confidential  sources." 

If  Journalists  can  be  forced  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  reveal  their  sources  and  confidential 
Information,  those  sources  will  "dry  up."  and 
the  public  no  longer  will  receive  a  free  flow 
of  information. 

State  legislatures,  the  Administration,  and 
the  courts  all  have  attempted  to  resolve  the 
newsmen's  prlvUege  Issvie.  In  some  states, 
reporters'  sources  are  protected  by  law.  Mary- 
land enacted  the  first  privilege  law  In  1896, 
and  seventeen  other  states  subsequently  have 
adopted  similar  legislation.  In  32  states,  how- 
ever, there  Is  no  statutory  privilege. 

In  1970,  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
released  "guidelines"  regarding  the  Issuance 
of  subpoenas  to  newsmen.  Although  the 
guidelines  seemed  to  reduce  tensions,  the 
issue  was  not  resolved.  Under  the  guidelines 
the  Government  can  subpoena  unpublished 
Information,  even  if  confidential.  And.  when 
"emergencies  and  other  unsual  situations" 
occur,  the  Government  may  issue  a  sub- 
poena "which  does  not  exactly  conform  to  the 
guidelines." 

Court  decisions  on  the  newsmen's  privilege 
have  been  so  diverse  in  recent  years  that 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  the  issue  on 
June  29,  1972.  In  a  5-4  decision,  the  Court 
ruled  that  the  First  Amendment  did  not 
mandate  a  newsmen's  privilege.  But  the 
Court  did  not  settle  the  issue.  Justice  White, 
speaking  for  the  majority,  acknowledged  that 
the  ruling  did  not  preclude  Congressional 
action  to  esablish  a  privilege.  He  said: 

"At  the  Federal  level,  Congress  has  freedom 
to  determine  whether  a  stt>tutory  newsmen's 
privilege  is  necessary  and  desirable  and  to 
fashion  standards  and  rules  as  narrow  or 
broad  as  deemed  necessary  to  address  the 
evil  discerned  and,  equally  Important,  to 
refashion  those  rules  as  experience  from  time 
to  time  may  dictate." 

Thus,  the  Important  issue  concerning  the 
freedom  of  the  nation's  Journalists  to  gather 
information,  and  the  right  of  the  American 
people  to  receive  a  free  flow  of  information, 
must  now  be  resolved  by  Congress. 

I  have  urged  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  consider  legislation  I  have  introduced 
to  establish  a  newsmen's  privilege.  The  news- 
men's prlvUege  act  would  provide  that  United 
States  courts  and  other  Federal  govern'mental 
bodies  could  not  require  a  person  to  disclose 
any  confidential  information  or  the  source  of 
any  Information  obtained  In  his  or  her  capac- 
ity as  a  Journalist. 

Study  and  debate  will  be  required  to 
fashion  the  best  possible  piece  of  legislation 
for  this  complex  problem.  The  specifics  of  the 
legislation  should  be  argued,  but  the  need 
for  some  type  of  newsmen's  privilege  legisla- 
tion should  be  obvious. 

If  potential  sources  cannot  be  assured  that 
their  Identities  will  be  protected,  they  will 
not  give  Information  to  reporters.  The  Gov- 
ernment's power  to  subpoena  Journalists 
creates  a  chilling  effect  that  Inevitably  Jeop- 
ardizes a  free  flow  of  Information  to  the 
public. 

Without  a  privilege,  the  press  loses  its 
independence,  and  Its  most  vital  function  Is 
destroyed.  When  a  reporter's  notes  are  sub- 
poenaed, he  Is  transformed  Into  an  agent  of 
the  Government.  If  newsmen  are  viewed  as 
walking  wiretap  devices,  we  all  suffer. 

It  Is  now  up  to  Congress  to  adopt  the  news- 
men's privilege  act,  and  thus  take  a  decisive 
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step  to  Insure  the  existence  of  a  free,  probing, 
critical  press  In  the  final  decades  of  this 
century. 


UnLTTIES  WORSEN  POWER  CRISIS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  so,  we  have  all  be- 
come increasingly  a%vare  of  the  energy 
crisis— the  diminution  of  our  vital  energy 
resources.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
witnessed  the  tremendous  environmental 
damage  that  can  be  caused  by  electric 
generating  f  aciUties. 

Yet  the  electric  utilities  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  promote  the  use  of 
electricity  by  direct  promotional  adver- 
tising, £ind  by  designing  rate  structures 
which  reward  the  big  user  of  electricity 
at  the  expense  of  the  small  user. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  a  hard  new 
look  at  these  practices.  Today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  contains  an  article  by 
Stanford  N.  Sesser,  which  gives  an  ex- 
cellent overview  of  the  problem  of  elec- 
tric energy  promotional  practices.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow 
Members : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  27.  1972] 
Unreddy   Kilowatt?    Carries   Say   UTirrriES 
Vi'oRSEN     Power    Problems    By     PtsHiNC 
Electricity 

(By  Stanford  N.  Sesser) 
San  Francisco. — A  lot  of  people  thought 
PiClflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  could  have  found 
a  better  place  for  Its  billboard  promoting  use 
of  electric  dishwashers.  Its  message  to  house- 
wives: "Leave  'em  ind  love  it." 

The  billboard  was  in  Colma,  a  small  town 
Just  south  of  here  famous  for  its  14  ceme- 
teries. As  San  Francisco  Chronicle  columnist 
Herb  Caen  observed.  Mourners  going  to  bur- 
ials In  Colma  don't  think  It's  too  funny." 
An  Increasing  number  of  environmental- 
IsU  don't  see  the  humor,  either.  They  charge 
that  PG&Es  dishwasher  ad  campaign  is  a 
prime  example  of  how  the  electric  Industry 
pushes  power  consumption  while  the  nation 
faces  threats  of  severe  electrical  shortages. 
Not  so.  says  PG&E,  the  nation's  second- 
biggest  power  utUlty.  Dishwashers  have  Just 
a  minor  effect  on  the  peak  demand  for  elec- 
triclt  -,"  says  Joseph  De Young,  vice  president 
of  marketing.  Studies  by  the  utility  show 
"In  the  winter  the  peak  demand  hits  about 
dinner  time,  and  most  dishwashers  aren't 
used  until  after  then,"  he  says.  (In  the  sum- 
mer, the  peak  demand  Is  earlier  In  the  day.) 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  dishwasher  de- 
bate. It's  clear  that  power  companies  are  In 
trouble  with  regulatory  agencies  and  ecology 
groups  over  promotional  advertising.  The 
critics  say  such  ads.  along  with  discount 
rates  for  high-volume  users  and  a  host  of 
other  practices.  artlficlaUy  stimulate  the  de- 
mand for  electricity  and  make  necessary  the 
building  of  dozens  of  new  polluting,  resource- 
consuming  power  plants. 

pushing  state  actions 
"I  think  It's  clear  utilities  have  been  pro- 
moting electricity  far  beyond  their  capacity 
to  supply  it,"  declares  Dick  Lahn,  a  Sierra 
Club  staffer  In  Washington.  DC.  He  says  the 
club  is  Intervening  before  state  utility  com- 
missions to  get  the  commissioners  to  "look 
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at  what  the  ever-Increasing  use  of  electricity 
Is  meaning  to  the  country— from  the  public's 
point  of  view." 

State  regulatory  agencies  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  consider  whether  changes  in  the 
utility  Industry  are  needed  to  check  the 
spirallng  demand  for  electricity,  which  dou- 
bles every  decade.  But  already  there  are 
signs  of  the  unpamlleled  scope  such  changes 
could  take.  A  few  days  ago.  New  York  State's 
Public  Service  Commission  announced  it 
would  begin  an  unprecedented  inveetigation 
of  possible  regulations  that  would  cut  down 
consumption  of  electricity  in  New  York  City. 
The  commission  said  it  might  limit  the 
amount  of  electricity  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  can  sell  for  heating  and  air  conditioning 
or  else  limit  the  company  to  s^.ipplying  only 
properly  insulated  buildings  -with  power  for 
those  uses. 

Utility  executives  and  environmentalists 
are  sharply  split  on  the  need  for  changes. 
EnvironmentalLst*  urge  a  whole  spectrum  of 
moves,  from  an  end  to  promotional  advert is- 
mg  to  a  rate  structure  that  makes  industry 
and  heavy  residential  users  pay  substantiilly 
Increased  power  costs  per  t.nit  of  energy. 
They  also  ask  whether  utility  profits  should 
be  based  on  re^*ards  for  energy  conserva- 
tion and  efficient  operation  rather  than  the 
current  "cost  plus"  basis,  which  allows  a 
fixed  return  on  Invested  capital. 

AN    executives    REBUTTAL 

Many  utllltv  executives,  on  t!ae  other  hand, 
scoff  at  the  Ideas.  Donald  Cook,  chairman 
and  president  of  American  Electric  Power  Co. 
and  a  leading  Industry  spokesman,  asserts 
that  ••the  standard  of  living  of  any  people  has 
a  direct  correlation  with  the  amount  of 
energy  utilized  by  that  society.  Unless  we  say 
our  standard  of  living  is  as  high  as  it  should 
be,  that  the  poor  people  should  forever  re- 
main poor,  we  must  come  to  fue  conclusion 
we  must  make  available  the  amount  ol  pow- 
er our  society  asks  for." 

A  few  state  commissions  say  they're  begin- 
ning to  deal  v.-ith  the  issue.  "What  people 
are  starting  to  recognize  Is  that  there  is 
something  more  fundamentally  at  stake  In 
utllltv  regulation  than  revenue  requirements 
and  earnings."  says  William  Ralls,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. "Through  the  power  of  rate  making, 
regulators  have  to  guide  utilities  toward  more 
rational  pr.actlces." 

Already,  some  state  commi.'^lon':  are  trying 
to  end  what  they  consider  promotional  prac- 
tices. Three  states  have  asked  utilities  to 
cut  back  on  advertising,  and  Vermont  last 
fall  outlawed  all  promotional  .advert Inng. 
restricting  utilities  to  ads  for  such  things 
as  public  events  or  efforts  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

"Every  effort  should  be  made  to  minimize 
the  use  of  power."  says  William  Gilbert. 
chairman  of  Vermont's  Public  Service  Board, 
who  rejects  the  Industry's  contention  that 
promotion  should  continue  to  fill  slow  pe- 
riods of  the  year  when  there  is  excess  generat- 
ing capacity.  'These  valleys  serve  a  purpose." 
he  says.  ""You  take  things  off  the  line  at 
those  times  to  repair  and  maintain  them 
properlv."  The  Vermont  board  also  restruc- 
tured rates  to  put  a  greater  burden  on^ 
higher-service  customers. 

NO  tie-ins  in  OREGON 

In  Other  recent  state  actions.  Oregon  out- 
lawed tie-In  deals  with  builders  that  encour- 
aged the  construction  of  all-electric  homes, 
while  New  York  and  Michigan  regulators  dis- 
tributed new  rate  Increases  so  that  large 
users  receive  higher  percentage  boosU.  In 
April  the  Michigan  commission  for  the  first 
time  ordered  a  utility,  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  to 
make  lu  stockholders  and  not  lu  customers 
pay  for  some  ads  explaining  why  the  com- 
pany applied  for  higher  rat«s. 
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While  much  of  the  Industry  Is  resisting 
such  actions,  a  lew  of  the  largest  utilities 
have  moved  on  their  own  to  cut  promotional 
advertising.  Allegheny  Power  System  Inc.  de- 
cided in  May  to  end  all  such  advertising  by 
its  operating  companies.  Consolidated  Edi- 
son Co.  in  New  York  devotes  much  of  its  ad- 
vertising to  suggestions  for  conserving  elec- 
tricity, while  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  in  Cali- 
fornia Is  cutting  promotional  advertising  to 
20  cents  per  customer  this  year  from  30  cents 
in  1971. 

Nevertheless,  whether  the  growing  demand 
for  electricity  Is  in  part  inspired  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the  utilities  themselves  shows  signs 
of  becoming  one  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  of  the  1970s.  This  was  indicated  by 
the  fate  of  a  31-page  study  of  utility  pro- 
motional practices  issued  in  April  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Lalx»ratory — and  then  quickly  but 
quietly  recalled  and  disavowed. 

The  study,  by  Eric  Hirst,  an  engineer  who 
holds  a  doctorate  and  is  working  on  energy 
problems  for  the  laboratory,  attacks  electric 
utility  advertising,  criticizes  the  promotion 
of  electric  heating  and  certain  appliances, 
and  suggests  saving  power  through  better 
home  insulation,  more  efficient  air  condition- 
ers and  the  use  of  gas  for  heating  and  cook- 
Inp.  Mr.  Hirst  asks  why  utilities  are  "en- 
couraging greater  energy  consumption,  when 
they  are  barely  able  to  meet  existing  de- 
mand?" He  concludes  that  'profits  go  up  as 
c.ipltal  Investment  increases.  So  utilities  ad- 
vert i.se  to  Increase  loads,  build  new  power 
plants  to  meet  these  loads  and  Increase  their 
ear  lings  accordingly." 

\V.  Donhnm  Crna-ford.  president  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  the  trade  associa- 
tion for  privately  owned  utilities,  responded 
to  the  report  with  an  an<?ry  letter  to  Oak 
RidKe  calling  the  Hirst  study  "irresponsible" 
and  'misleading  In  the  extreme."  "I  would 
think  the  prestigious  Institutions  which  are 
named  on  the  cover  (Oak  Ridge  and  the  Na- 
tio-al  Science  Poundntloni  would  wish  to 
disown  it  and  withdraw  It  from  circulation," 
he  co'iclurted. 

Oak  Ridge  did  exactlv  that.  It  called  back 
the  siudy  and  apoloplzed.  Alvln  Weinberg, 
dirertor  of  the  laboratory,  wrote  Mr.  Craw- 
ford that  the  report  "was  Issued  Inad- 
vertently" and  was  being  recalled  because  It 
lontalns  "unscientific  and  unsupported  ob- 
servations." He  continued:  "I  realize  that 
the  report  as  it  stands  could  prejudice  the 
pood  relations  that  liave  existed  between 
(Edison  Institute  a-^d  Oak  Ridge)  over  the 
years.  ...  I  can  only  express  my  regret  at 
this  painful  mischance  and  say  that  we  are 
strengthening  administrative  procedures  in 
a  way  which  I  believe  will  prevent  repetition 
of  such  an  Incident." 

In  an  interview.  Mr.  Weinberg  acknowl- 
edges he  wrote  the  letter  but  says  he  recalled 
the  study  "before  we  got  any  static  from 
anyone  outside."  He  notes  that  "one  of  the 
objections  to  the  report  was  whether  an 
Instuutlon  like  Oak  Ridge  .  .  .  properly  takes 
positions."  Mr.  Weinberg  says  a  revised  report 
now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  Hirst  will  be  sent 
to  a  committee  and  then  to  himself  for  a  re- 
view b.'fore  being  released. 

Environmentalists  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
incident.  "Why  didn't  Mr.  Weinberg  Just  send 
the  Edison  Institute  a  whip  for  them  to  Hall 
him  with?"  asks  Ed  Chaney.  Information 
dire?tor  of  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund, 
a  sroup  that  has  sparked  many  attacks  on 
environmental  problems  through  the  courts. 
"Imagine  a  letter  like  that  going  to  the 
lobbying  organization  for  the  electric  utility 
industry,"  he  complains.  "If  this  Is  the  kind 
of  supplication  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  going  to  come  up  with  over  what  is 
really  trivial  criticism — something  everyone 
has  been  saying  for  the  last  20  years — 
imagine  what  this  portends  when  regulatory 
agencies  come  to  grips  with  real  problems 
Involving  utilities." 
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THHEE   AREAS   OF  DISPUTE 

The  criticism  of  utilities  for  stimulating 
unnecessary  power  consumption  generally 
falls  In  three  areas:  advertising,  inefficiency 
(such  as  the  wisdom  of  burning  natural  gas 
at  power  plants  to  produce  electricity  that 
then  goes  to  the  home  to  produce  electric 
heat)  and  rate  structure.  Of  the  three,  the 
question  of  rates  Is  the  most  complex  and 
most  hotly  debated. 

Utilities  set  their  rates  on  what's  called  a 
block  structure,  starting  out  at  a  high  rate 
per  kilowatt  hour  and  dropping  dramatically 
as  more  electricity  Is  consumed.  They  argue 
that  fixed  costs,  such  as  transmission  lines 
and  servicing  of  accounts,  are  the  same  for 
all  customers,  so  they  should  be  Incorporated 
at  the  lowest  stages  of  the  rate  structure. 

This  philosophy  now  Is  coming  under  In- 
creasing challenge.  Michigan's  Public  Service 
Commission,  which  ordered  Detroit  Edison  In 
April  to  distribute  a  rate  increase  so  that 
larger  users  receive  higher  percentage  boosts, 
heard  testimony  on  the  Issue  from  a  Detroit 
social  planning  analyst  wlio  argued  that  "the 
primary  purpose  of  the  block  structure  is  pro- 
motional— to  encourage  the  use  of  electric- 
ity." The  analyst,  John  J.  Muslal.  came 
equipped  with  statistics  to  back  his  conten- 
tion tliat  inner-city  users,  many  of  whom  are 
poor  and  use  few  appliances,  in  effect  subsi- 
dize the  electricity  of  more  affluent  suburban 
homeowners.  He  said  the  average  Inner-city 
user  in  Detroit  pays  3.64  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  compared  to  2.71  cents  for  the  average 
Detroit  Edison  customer  and  2.19  cents  for 
the  average  family  in  suburban  Bloomfield 
Hills. 

"Inner-city  residents  have  paid  some  dec- 
ades ago  most  of  the  costs  of  sufficient  plant, 
equipment  and  connection  lines  to  service 
their  needs."  Mr.  Muslal  argues.  "Yet  they 
now  are  paying  a  disproportionately  large 
share  of  the  new  lines  and  equipment  neces- 
sitated by  suburban  demands."  He  estimates 
$10  million  "every  year  leaves  the  city  of 
Detroit  to  support  the  qiiantity  discomits 
of  suburban  residents." 

LOWER    AND    LOWER,     MORE    AND    MORE 

Critics  of  present  rate  structures  say  the 
suburban  family  with  its  all-electric  home 
bears  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  power 
shortages — all  the  while  getting  an  artificially 
low  rate.  "The  rate  structure  Increases  the 
total  usage  by  making  people  insensitive  to 
energy  costs."  says  Warren  Samuels,  professor 
of  ecomonlcs  at  Michigan  State  University. 
"People  are  cliarged  lower  and  lower  rates 
when  they  consume  more  and  more,  when  in 
fact  the  social  costs  increase." 

Industry  comes  out  even  better  than  the 
suburban  homeowner.  The  Federal  Power 
Commission  this  year  estimated  that  inves- 
tor-owned utilities  charge  residential  cus- 
tomers an  average  of  2.22  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour,  while  industrial  users  pay  an  average 
of  only   1.02  cents. 

Environmentalists  again  reject  the  argu- 
ment that  industry  is  entitled  to  the  low  rates 
because  of  the  use  of  massive  quantities  of 
electricity.  They  point  particularly  to  alumi- 
num, which  uses  4,4':  of  the  nation's  elec- 
tricity, as  an  example  of  an  Industry  that  can 
gobble  up  power  but  still  remain  competitive 
because  the  electricity  is.  in  their  view,  un- 
realtstically  cheap.  "Aluminum  beer  cans  take 
about  six  times  as  much  power  to  produce  as 
steel  beer  cans."  says  the  Environmental  De- 
fense Fund's  Mr.  Chaney.  "Maybe  aluminum 
beer  cans  are  necessary  to  keep  us  from  being 
a  pitiful,  second-rate  power,  but  I'm  not  so 
sure." 

AN    OUTRAGED    COMMISSIONER 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
which  supplies  aluminum  plants  along  the 
Columbia  River  with  electricity,  recently 
notified  three  private  utilities  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  that  they  will  be  cut  off  from 
Bonneville  electric  power  next  year  because 
industry  and  public  power  districts  will  be 
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using  all  Bonneville's  resources.  The  three 
utilities  currently  use  an  average  of  one 
million  kilowatts  of  Bonneville  power — less 
than  half  the  power  used  by  that  area's 
aluminum  industry. 

Dlarmuid  O'Scannlaln,  Oregon's  public 
utility  commissioner,  says  he's  outraged  by 
this  arrangement.  "It  Just  doesn't  make  any 
sense  to  have  the  federal  government  pre- 
ferring aluminum  companies  while  at  the 
same  time  discriminating  against  residen- 
tial customers  in  areas  where  the  utility  is 
private,"  he  declares.  He  says  that  Bonneville 
has  no  stockholders,  pays  no  taxes  and  gets 
low-interest  federal  loans  for  construction, 
while  private  utilities  have  to  finance  their 
plants  at  regular  Interest  rates.  The  result: 
The  aluminum  companies  get  low,  federally 
subsidized  rates,  while  residential  customers 
have  no  such  benefits,  he  contends. 

Another  equally  controversial  issue  is 
whether  the  growing  reliance  on  electric  heat 
wastes  large  amounts  of  power.  Oak  Ridge 
Laboratory's  Mr.  Hirst  calculates  that  elec- 
tric heating  consumes  more  than  twice  as 
much  energy  as  does  gas  heating  for  each 
unit  of  heat  delivered  to  the  home.  He  says 
utilities  generate  24%  of  their  electric  power 
by  burning  natural  gas  at  power  plants — 
and  then  send  the  less-efficient  electricity  to 
homes  to  replace  gas  in  such  functions  as 
cooking  and  heating. 

No  two  parties  In  the  dispute  come  close  to 
agreeing  on  figures  that  show  whether  gas  Is 
truly  more  efficient  than  electricity.  While 
Mr.  Hirst  says  gas  Is  twice  as  efficient.  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric's  Mr.  DeYoung  puts  the 
advantage  of  gas  in  heating  at  49'r.  The 
Edison  Electric  Institute  disagrees  with  both 
appraisals.  Issuing  its  own  estimate  of  "some- 
thing between  a  stand-off  and  25',;"  advan- 
tage for  gas. 

To  some  utility  executives,  however,  that 
whole  question  Is  one  that  should  be  con- 
fined to  textbooks.  Referring  to  Mr.  Hirst's 
argument  about  the  efficiency  of  gas,  Mr. 
C(x>k  of  American  Electric  Power  says  that 
"these  kind  of  questions  are  determined  In  a 
free  and  open  market  in  our  capitalist  free 
enterprise  system." 


AN  INJUNCTION  TO  CONFRONT  OUR 
OCEAN  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government's  suit  against  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  city  of  New  York  for 
polluting  New  York  Harbor  dramatizes 
the  gravity  of  our  need  for  more  adequate 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  Back  in  1970, 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Wal- 
ter J.  Hickel,  testified  that  we  must  in- 
vest $10  billion  in  constructing  waste 
treatment  facilities,  yet  today  we  have 
hardly  approached  the  task.  It  is  inex- 
cusable that  this  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas  find  it  necessary  to  let  inadequately 
treated  sewage  flow  into  our  coastal  wa- 
ters. Though  we  understand  little  of  the 
circulation  and  mixing  of  waters  along 
our  coastlines,  we  must  take  heed  that 
we  do  not  excuse  our  polluting  activities 
on  the  grounds  that  there  is  too  little 
fundamental  information.  Scientists  in 
New  York  Harbor  dramatically  demon- 
strated the  extent  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
dispersal  of  sewage  through  miles  of 
coastal  waters.  Marine  scientists  are  be- 
ginning to  find  toxic  substances  distrib- 
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uted  in  the  middle  of  the  world's  oceans 
to  the  same  extent  as  along  our  shores. 
Fishing  fleets  encoxmter  the  deep  seas 
barren,  and  Thor  Heyerdahl,  in  his 
much-publicized  voyage,  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  the  waste  land  that 
is  mankind's  sea. 

The  situation  in  New  York  Harbor 
must  spur  us  to  exercise  our  responsibil- 
ity to  our  constituents,  to  all  people,  and 
to  the  future.  We  must  examine  our  ef- 
forts at  establishing  water  quality  stand- 
ards and  fvmding  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities, and  assure  that  they  enable  our 
commimities  to  relate  to  water  resources 
in  an  envirormientally  sound  manner.  We 
must  review  our  basic  science  grants,  and 
assure  that  steady  progress  is  being  made 
in  our  knowledge  of  ocean  activity,  so 
that  we  can  establish  meaning  stand- 
ards for  behavior  that  either  immedi- 
ately or  eventually  affects  the  earth's 
oceans. 


REVIEW  OF  OMB   PRACTICES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tional  concept  of  a  separation  of  powers. 
Furthermore,  it  raises  the  constitutional 
question  of  who  is  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  and  appro- 
priate funds.  At  the  very  least  H.R.  13101 
which  I  have  cosponsored  should  be 
passed.  This  bill  requires  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  im- 
pounds funds,  or  authorizes  the  im- 
pounding of  fimds,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  may  approve 
the  President's  action  or  require  the 
President  to  cease  such  action. 

Congress  has  been  increasingly  criti- 
cized for  not  exerting  its  constitutional 
powers.  Critics  demand  that  Congress 
stand  up  to  the  executive  branch  and 
speak  as  the  voice  of  the  people.  Congress 
has  the  ultimate  responsibility  and  must 
answer  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  all  budgeting  and  budget  policy  de- 
cisions. It  is,  therefore,  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  public  for  Congress 
to  undertake  a  nonpartisan  investigation 
of  the  long  practiced  executive  policy  of 
freezing  or  impounding  funds. 
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HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  26,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  was  created 
in  1970  under  a  reorganization  plan 
which  transferred  to  it  the  functions  of 
.  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  OMB  is 
charged  with  assisting  the  President'  in 
the  following  ways:  In  the  preparation 
of  the  budget,  in  developing  efficient  co- 
ordinating mechanisms  to  implement 
Government  activities  and  to  expand  in- 
teragency cooperation,  to  conduct  re- 
search on  administrative  management, 
and  In  the  assessment  of  program  ob- 
jectives, performances,  and  efficiency. 
The  statutory  intent  of  the  Agency  does 
not  include  policy  formation  by  modify- 
ing, ignoring,  or  overriding  congression- 
ally  approved  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  disturb- 
ing ways  in  which  the  OMB  has  exceeded 
its  boundaries  is  by  the  practice  of  freez- 
ing or  impounding  of  funds.  Senator 
Humphrey,  on  Jtme  8,  1972,  cited  the 
poignant  example  of  the  withholding  by 
this  administration  of  more  than  $400 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972  food  stamp 
funds. 

The  impounding  of  funds,  however,  did 
not  originate  with  the  present  adminis- 
tration or  with  the  excellent  staff  at  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  How- 
ever, my  colleague  the  Honorable  J.  J. 
Pickle  has  brought  this  issue  before  us, 
and  it  should  be  evaluated  without  delay. 
The  primary  issue  is  whether  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  is  best  served  by 
allowing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  ignore  congressional  policies 
and  appropriations  by  freezing  or  Im- 
pounding fimds  in  the  presidentially 
controlled  OMB. 

The  OMB  does  have  a  statutory  right 
to  impoimd  funds  but  it  must  be  stressed 
that  it  is  limited  only  for  soimd  fiscal 
management.  To  allow  the  executive 
branch  to  cut  or  freeze  appropriations 
at  will  is  an  encroachment  on  the  tradi- 


FLUSHING    AIRPORT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  Community  Plan- 
ning Board  No.  7  of  New  York  City  has 
voted  to  support  my  efforts  to  close 
Flushing  Airport  in  Queens. 

After  months  of  study,  they  have  con- 
cluded such  action  "would  yield  marked 
dividends  for  Queens  residents."  Not  the 
least  among  these  dividends,  they  say, 
would  be  an  alteration  of  the  approach 
and  departure  patterns  at  La  Guardia 
Airport  to  substantially  reduce  the  area 
in  Queens  overflown  by  low-flying  arriv- 
ing and  departing  jets.  Immediate  bene- 
fits of  such  action  would  be  realized 
through  improved  safety  and  decreased 
noise. 

Flushing  Airport  is  less  than  2  miles 
from  La  Guardia  in  a  densely  populated 
area  of  north  central  Queens.  Redevelop- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  airport,  as 
planned  by  the  city,  would  cost  taxpay- 
ers no  less  than  $11  million  and  prob- 
ably many  millions  more. 

But  cost  is  not  the  main  reason  to  stop 
this  project  and  close  Flushing  Airport. 
The  overriding  consideration  must  be 
safety,  and  the  facts  are  clear  that  Flush- 
ing Airport  is  a  threat  to  the  safety  and 
tranquility  of  the  community. 

I  commend  community  planning  board 
No.  7,  its  chairman.  Saunder  Schaevitz, 
and  the  author  of  the  report,  Nathaniel 
Kramer,  for  their  fine  work  and  am  in- 
serting the  report  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
Report  of  Community  Planning  Board  No. 

7 On   the    Proposed   Redevelopment   of 

Flushing     Airport 

(By  Nathaniel  D.  Kramer) 
Community    Planning    Board    No.    7    In 
Queens  has  voted  its  opposition  to  the  re- 
development of  Flushing  Airport  In  the  Col- 


lege Point  Industrial  Park.  Its  position  was 
taken  after  an  executive  session  with  the 
Commissioner  of  the  City's  Department  of 
Marine  &  Aviation,  a  public  hearing  near 
the  airport  site.  Interviews  with  various  In- 
dividuals m  the  field  of  aviation  safety  and 
planning  and  two  lengthy  executive  sessions 
on  the  development  proposal. 

In  addition  to  its  opposition  to  the  redevel- 
opment, the  Board  voted  in  favor  of  a  gradual 
phasing  out  of  operations  at  Flushing  .'Mr- 
port  as  the  land  was  needed  by  the  indus- 
trial park  for  other  purposes. 

The  Board  took  these  positions  fcr  the 
following  reasons : 

(1)  No  serious  consideration  has  been 
given  by  the  city  to  any  alternative  land 
use  for  the  airport  site,  which  takes  up  fully 
15 "c  of  the  entire  College  Point  Industrial 
Park. 

(2)  The  redevelopment,  which  would 
double  or  triple  the  total  number  of  daily 
flights  at  the  field,  only  two  miles  from 
the  LaGuardla  runway,  would  significantly 
lncrea,se  the  potential  hazard  of  mid-air  ac- 
cidents In  the  densely  populated  North  Cen- 
tral Queens  area. 

(3)  Redevelopment  would  delaj  mdefinlte- 
ly  the  date  on  which  a  phasing  out  of  the 
facility  could  take  place.  Yet  this  phasing 
out  would  yield  marked  dividends  for  Queens 
residents,  from  the  standpoint  of  noise 
abatement,  in  that  it  would  permit  an  al- 
ternation of  the  approach  and  departure 
patterns  at  LaGuardla  to  substantially  re- 
duce the  area  In  Queens  overflown  by  low- 
flying  arriving  and  departing  Jets. 

(4)  At  a  time  when  cities  are  encouraging 
mass  transit  and  seeking  to  discourage  In- 
dividual transportation  to  reduce  congestion 
on  overcrowded  roadways,  we  should  also 
avoid  steps  which  would  fill  the  crowded  skies 
over  New  York  with  additional  planes  carry- 
ing only  a  handful  of  passengers. 

(5)  Increased  usage  of  Flushing  Airport  in 
accordance  with  the  redevelopment  proposal 
would  lead  to  air  traffic  control  delay  at  La 
Guardia. 

(6)  The  city  would  have  to  spend  $3.4  mil- 
lion of  lis  revenues  for  a  return,  at  its  most 
optimistic,  of  far  less  than  1 TJ  annually.  This 
expenditure  would  be  primarily  for  the  bene- 
fit of  only  a  tiny  group  of  amateur  pilots  and 

-  small  businessmen  with  planes,  but  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entire  popiUatlon  In  North 
Central  Queens  because  of  the  increased  safe- 
ty hazards  and  noise. 

A  number  of  reasons  have  been  offered  In 
support  of  the  redevelopment  proposal;  yet 
these  reasons  are  not  persuasive. 

(1)  It  is  said  that  the  redevelopment 
would  bring  In  $7.6  million  In  federal  funds 
for  local  use.  Yet  these  funds  are  not  gifts. 
They  represent  federal  taxes  on  such  things 
as  commercial  passa^jfewfares.  Uxes  which 
Queens  resldentstSBRWferyone  else,  haie 
had  to  pay.  Moreo^SHp^il  6  million  would 
hardly  benefit  the  5®i«ftohity  as  a  whole 
The  advantages  would  outweigh  the  disad- 
vantages for  only  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  one  percent  of  the  people  In  the  commu- 
nity, those  who  use  Flushing  Airport. 

(2)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  rede- 
veloped field  would  act  as  a  reliever  for  La- 
Guardla Airport,  but  the  tiny  number  of 
flights  at  LaGuardla  which  could  or  would 
transfer  to  Flushing  Airport  Is  Insignificant. 

(3)  It  has  been  suggested  that  to  some  ex- 
tent the  health  of  the  business  community 
in  the  city  would  be  eroded  If  Flushing  Air- 
port, catering  to  at  least  some  businessmen 
coming  into  the  city,  were  not  redeveloped 
So  long  as  the  airport  stays  in  Its  present 
condition,  however,  these  businessmen  will 
presumably  keep  coming.  Even  If  It  should 
eventually  be  phased  out.  these  businessmen 
could  turn  to  Teterboro  Airport  in  New  Jer- 
sey, which  Is  Just  as  close  to  the  central 
business  district  in  Manhattan  as  Flushing 
Airport  and  a  major  aU-weather  field  avail- 
able to  general  aviation. 
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(4)  It  has  been  suggested  that  U  the  re- 
malnder  of  the  College  Point  Industrial  Park 
was  land  filled  before  the  airport,  the  air- 
port would  become  a  small  lake.  The  Civil 
Engineer  In  charge  of  developing  the  Indus- 
trial Park,  however,  flatly  contradicts  this 
suggestion. 

THE  REDEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  airport  site  Is  entirely  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  College  Point  Industrial  Park, 
between  the  Whitestone  Expressway,  Linden 
Place  and  20th  Avenue.  Tlie  redevelopment 
proposal  Includes  site  preparation  which 
would  raise  the  average  grade  level  at  the 
airport  approximately  7  feet;  reconstruction 
and  strengthening  of  the  two  runways  to 
permit  use  by  somewhat  heavier  planes,  up  to 
12.500  pounds;  better  lighting  for  dusk 
flights;  a  new  administration  building:  and 
airplane  hangars  and  parking  facilities  for 
both  planes  and  cars.  At  present  there  is  no 
control  tower  at  the  facility  and  none  Is 
Included  as  part  of  the  redevelopment  plan. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $3.4 
million  in  city  funds  and  $7.6  million  In  fed- 
eral and  state  fimds.  The  redeveloped  field 
would  be  used  for  general  aviation  and  It  Is 
projected  that  the  city  would  realize  be- 
tween $11,000  and  $26,000  per  year  on  reve- 
nues of  $800,000-$900.000  per  year. 

LAND  USE  PLANNING 

In  1968.  the  Master  Plan  for  Queens  made 
the  following  observation: 

■Within  the  (College  Point)  Industrial 
Park  is  the  small  Flushing  Airport  used  ex- 
clusively by  light  aircraft.  Occasionally 
flooded  and  generally  underutilized,  this  air- 
port Is  being  studied  to  determine  its  best 
future  \ise.  A  general  aviation  airport  to  re- 
lieve congestion  at  LaGuardia  Airport  is 
among  the  recommendations."  (emphasis 
added.) 

Since  19G8,  however,  there  has  been  no 
broad-scale  review  of  the  various  possible 
land  uses  available  for  this  site.  According 
to  City  Planning,  the  only  serious  thought 
given  to  It  was  its  use  as  an  airport.  Even 
In  1970.  the  1970  Flushing  Airport  Develop- 
ment Study  (the  "Speas  Report")  noted 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  de- 
termine the  best  kind  of  airport  for  the  site. 
No  consideration  whatever  was  given  to  other 
possible  land  u>ie. 

S.^FETT 

If  no  aviation  facility  existed  in  Flushing 
and  someone  suggested  that  a  general  avia- 
tion field  should  be  built  In  College  Point  In- 
dustrial Park,  people  would  be  amazed  at 
the  proposal. 

Tlie  heavily  populated  Flushing  area  la  al- 
ready in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  air  traffic 
density,  one  of  the  worst  In  the  nation.  Col- 
lege Point  Industrial  Park  Is  only  two  miles 
from  the  busy  LaGuardia  Airport,  and  Ken- 
nedy Airport  Is  but  a  few  minutes  away.  A 
worse  location  for  a  general  aviation  field 
would  be  difficult  to  Imagine. 

Yet  the  redevelopment  proposal  Is  tanta- 
mount to  building  not  one  but  nearly  two 
new  airports  at  the  Industrial  Park.  The 
number  of  takeoffs  and  landings  each  day. 
now  averaging  about  180.  would  Increase  to 
approximately  500.  Five  hundred  small,  slow 
planes  at  Flushing  Airport,  often  flown  by 
relatively  inexperienced  pilots.  Just  seconds 
by  air  from  the  swift  Jets  at  LaGuardia  carry- 
lug  hundreds  of  passengers. 

In  the  redevelopment  proposal,  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  primary  runways  at  LaGuardia  and 
Flushing  are  so  oriented  that  if  extended  in 
space  they  would  Intersect  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  head  of  each  runway.  Thus,  planes 
at  each  airfield  would  still  have  to  execute 
sharp  turns  after  taking  off  or  before  land- 
ing to  avoid  the  airspace  of  the  other  air- 
field. 

At  present,  there  Is  no  control  tower  at 
Flushing  Airport.  The  better  equipped  planea 
landing  there  sometimes  rely  on  LaGuardlA'a 
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tower  for  safety,  but  many  planes  coming 
Into  Flushing  are  not  equipped  to  do  so.  A 
control  tower  at  Flushing  would  undoubtedly 
enhance  air  safety  In  the  area,  but  none  Is 
planned  as  part  of  the  present  redevelopment 
proposal. 

Thus,  the  Speas  Report  notes: 

"With  the  refurbished  airport  attracting 
more  and  more  Itinerant  aircraft,  generally 
unfamiliar  with  the  field,  this  situation  (sep- 
aration of  LaGuardia  and  Flushing  air  traf- 
fic)   will  become  more  critical." 

The  P.A.A.  has  recently  notified  the  Board 
of  Its  plan  to  provide  a  control  tower  after 
the  airport  redevelopment  work  had  been 
completed,  but  the  possible  delays  of  Con- 
gpresslonal  approval  could  easily  leave  the 
people  In  Flushing  for  many  years  with  500 
planes  a  day  entering  and  leaving  without 
any  tower. 

NOISE 

Redevelopment  of  Flushing  Airport  would 
have  a  two-fold  effect  on  noise  pollution  in 
North  Central  Queens.  Not  only  would  it 
raise  the  noise  level  In  the  immediate  area 
by  introducing  larger  and  heavier  planes, 
but  it  would  also  delay  Indefinitely  the  phas- 
ing out  of  the  airfield,  a  step  which  could 
drastically  reduce  the  overall  Jet  noise  level 
In  central  Queens. 

Oil  the  latter  point,  it  mtist  be  remembered 
that  planes  leaving  LaGuardia  turn  on  taking 
off  to  avoid  the  Flushing  Airport  area.  As 
the  Air  Transport  Association  has  written: 

"If  a  LaGuardia  turbojet  departure  could 
make  a  left  turn  off  Runway  13  at  LaGuardia 
and  proceed  over  the  Industrial  Park  and 
FUishing  Airport,  the  aircraft  would  traverse 
approximately  1.5  miles  of  residential  area 
before  reaching  the  Long  Island  Sound.  Pres- 
ently, the  departures  proceed  down  Flush- 
ing Meadow  Park  until  1500  feet  and  then 
commence  a  left  turn  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jewel  Avenue  overflying  3.5  miles  of  Flush- 
ing. Using  an  Immediate  left  turn,  noise 
exposure  would  be  beneficial  to  the  overall 
population  of  Flushing.  If  the  Flushing  Air- 
port is  developed  to  attract  more  aircraft, 
residents  may  have  to  contend  with  both 
Increased  traffic  movements  and  present 
noise  exposure." 

The  Speas  Report  recognized  the  Increased 
noise  levels  that  redevelopment  Itself  would 
bring  to  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  air- 
po.l.  The  new  lighting  facilities  for  the  air- 
port are  primarily  intended  to  permit  dusk 
flights,  e.speclally  in  the  winter.  Nevertheless, 
It  should  be  recognized  that  barring  rigid 
licensing  conditions  such  lights  might  also 
be  used  for  night  flights,  and  in  the  words 
of  the  Speas  Report,  flights  of  the  heavier 
twin-engine  planes  after  10:00  P.M..  when 
background  noise  levels  are  low,  "would 
probably  result  In  somewhat  more  vigorous 
complaints." 

SMALL  PLA.VES  AND  AIR  TRAFFIC  DENSITY 

Because  of  improper  planning  in  the  past, 
many  cities  are  now  being  strangled  by  auto- 
mobile transportation.  The  present  trend, 
therefore.  Is  to  encourage  mass  transit.  Some 
cities,  such  ais  San  Francisco,  are  sufficiently 
committed  to  the  reduction  of  vehicular 
traffic  that  they  offer  bonuses  in  the  form  of 
reduced  bridge  tariffs  to  car  pools  with 
multiple  passengers. 

The  skies  over  our  cities  are  also  very 
crowded.  The  Speas  report  points  to  the  New 
York  City  area  as  probably  having  "the  most 
complex  airspace  environment  In  the  coun- 
try." In  part  to  reduce  the  number  of  planes 
needed  to  accommodate  the  Increase  In  air- 
line passengers  over  the  next  ten  years,  the 
commercial  air  carriers  have  recently  begun 
a  trend  away  from  Jets  carrying  100-150  pas- 
sengers apiece  and  toward  those  carrying  250- 
350  apiece. 

In  the  face  of  this  trend,  the  proposed  re- 
development would  encourage  large  numbers 
of   additional    flights,   each    carrying   only   a 
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handful  of  passengers,  Into  the  city's  air- 
space. ' 

Not  only  would  the  increased  number  of 
flights  raise  the  serious  safety  problems  pre- 
viously discussed,  but  it  would  also  represent 
an  air  traffic  control  problem  for  the 
LaGuardia  tower,  which  guides  some  of  the 
planes  using  Flushing  Airport.  As  stated  by 
the  Air  Transport  Association: 

"Any  increased  traffic  would  compete  for 
airspace  and  air  traffic  control  services.  The 
result  would  be  Increased  air  traffic  control 
delay  to  the  users  of  both  airports." 

ECONOMIC  VIABILrrY  OF  THE  REDEVELOPED  FIELD 

Making  a  number  of  estimates  based  on 
future  utilization,  the  Speas  Report  comes 
up  with  a  projection  of  8800,000-$900,000  In 
yearly  revenues  generated  at  the  airport.  Of 
these  revenues,  the  report  suggests  that  a 
wafer-thin  $11,000-26,000  might  be  the  city's 
annual  surplus. 

Even  this  tiny  surplus,  which  amounts  to 
less  than  1  %  of  the  City's  capital  Investment 
seems  rather  optimistic.  For  example.  It  is 
assumed  that  planes  based  at  Flushing  will 
buy  all  their  fuel  there,  while  those  based 
elsewhere  (itinerant  planes)  will  buy  at  least 
half  of  their  fuel  at  Flushing.  Moreover,  tlie 
capital  investment  which  must  be  amortized 
($3.4  million)  is  computed  in  1970  dollars 
and  there  Is  no  money  In  the  City's  capital 
budget  for  redevelopment  until  after  1978, 
when  a  considerably  larger  number  of  dollars 
would  presumably  have  to  be  used. 

If  the  faculty  was  to  be  used  for  broad 
segments  of  the  population.  Its  economic  re- 
turn would  probably  be  practically  irrelevant. 
Yet  the  redeveloped  airfield  would  benefit 
only  a  tiny  segment  of  the  community.  The 
number  of  amateur  pilots,  small  businesses 
with  planes  and  airfield  service  personnel  is 
tiny',  especially  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  residents  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity who  would  be  exposed  to  more  serious 
safety  hazards,  and  the  number  of  residents 
in  Queens  who  would  continue  to  be  exposed 
to  unnecessary  noise  from  LaOuardla  Jets 
diverted  over  their  airspace. 

COMMONITT    OPINION 

At  the  public  hearing,  community  resi- 
dents and  representatives  speaking  on  the 
airport  were  approximately  equally  divided 
on  the  question  of  redevelopment.  Most  of 
these  favoring  redevelopment  identified 
themselves  as  airplane  pilots  or  owners. 
Those  opposing  redevelopment  did  so  mainly 
on  the  grounds  or  safety  and  noise  pollution. 
Many  also  expressed  fear  that  the  field  could 
become  a  Jetport  or  a  commercial  STOL- 
port.  vastly  Increasing  noise  and  taxing  local 
facilities. 

Other  opinion  from  the  community,  how- 
ever, has  been  overwhelmingly  against  the 
redevlopment.  The  Mitchell  Gardens  Co-ops, 
directly  beneath  the  airfield's  flight  path, 
sent  in  a  petition  with  the  signatures  of  87 
people  opposing  "expansion"  of  the  airport. 
The  Whitestone  Taxpayers  Association,  after 
hearing  a  report  by  a  representative  of  the 
Planning  Board  giving  the  pros  and  cons  of 
redevelopment,  voted  68-0  against  redevelop- 
ment and  for  shutting  down  the  field.  Other 
correspondence  from  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity has  run  17-1  against  redevelopment. 

Community  opposition  Is  often  directed 
against  projects  on  the  ground  that  while 
the  facility  Is  necessary,  it  should  not  t)e  lo- 
cated in  that  community's  neighborhood. 
In  the  psist,  this  form  of  opposition  has  been 
voiced  against  such  facilities  as  sanitation 
garages  and  asphalt  plants.  Nevertheless,  fa- 
cilities such  as  these  do  benefit  tens  of  thou- 


'  Even  for  business  aircraft,  the  Speas  Re- 
port suggests  that  each  plane  would  carry 
an  average  of  only  3  passengers. 

>  For  example,  the  Speas  Report  indicates 
that  there  are  only  20  Queens  residents  who 
are  registered  owners  of  aircraft  which  are 
based  here. 
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sands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
the  entire  district  or  the  entire  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  redevelopment  of  Flushing  Air- 
port would  appear  to  benefit  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  that  number. 

THE  $7.6  MILLION  IN  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  In  favor 
of  the  redevelopment  Is  that  It  would  bring 
to  this  district  $7.6  mUllon  which  we  other- 
wise would  not  receive.  Yet  this  $7.6  million 
would  only  benefit  the  small  number  of  peo- 
ple actually  using  or  working  at  the  airfield. 
The  suggestion  that  a  short  time  after  re- 
development was  completed  the  city  might 
convert  the  Improved  site  to  a  park  or  other 
general  use  faculty  is  highly  unrealistic. 

Of  course,  the  $7.6  million,  the  bulk  of 
which  would  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, is  not  simply  a  gift.  These  funds  repre- 
sent federal  taxes  on  such  things  as  com- 
mercial airline  tickets,  taxes  which  Queens 
residents,  lUse  everjone  else,  have  had  to  pay. 

Seven  million  dollars  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  develop  the  Hall  of  Science,  to 
buUd  a  federal  office  buUdlng,  or  even  to 
build  a  water  sewage  treatment  plant  would 
be  money  well  worth  receiving  in  our  dis- 
trict. As  presently  earmarked,  however,  the 
money  would  have  a  sufficiently  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  general  populace  that  its  expected 
benefit  for  the  very  few  is  far  outweighed. 

FLUSHING     AIRPORT     IS     NOT     AND     WOULD     NOT 
BE  A  RELIEVER  FOR  LA  CUARDIA 

Another  reason  given  for  redevelopment  is 
that  the  upgraded  field  could  serve  as  a  re- 
liever to  ease  the  congestion  at  LaGuardia. 
Not  only  would  a  redeveloped  airfield  at 
Flushing  fall  to  significantly  reduce  the  bur- 
den at  LaGuardia,  but  even  if  Flushing  Air- 
port is  phased  out,  the  increased  burden  on 
I^Guardia  would  be  equally  Insignificant. 

A  flight  safety  representative  at  Butler 
Aviation,  the  general  aviation  facility  at  La- 
Guardia, recently  estimated  that  Butler  gen- 
erated approximately  250-300  takeoffs  and 
landings  a  day.  At  least  half  of  these  are  Jets, 
however,  which  could  not  use  even  the  re- 
developed Flushing  Airfield.  Many  more  are 
air  taxis  which  fly  to  LaGuardia  to  permit 
passengers  to  make  rapid  transfers  to  com- 
mercial flights.  Still  others  are  propeller 
planes  which  exceed  the  12,500  lb.  weight 
limit  that  would  be  effective  at  the  redevel- 
oped Flushing  Airport,  according  to  the  city 
and  the  Speas  Report. 

What  remains  is  only  5-10%  of  the  total 
daUy  movements  at  Butler,  perhaps  12  to  30 
flights  a  day,  which  could  conceivably  be 
shifted  to  Flushing  Airport,  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  all  the  flights  at  LaGuardia.  Yet 
even  these  flights  are  not  a  particularly  good 
bet  to  switch  to  Flushing.  Many  of  these  are 
business  planes  and  their  owners  are  wUling 
to  pay  the  hefty  landing  fees  at  LaGuardia 
because  of  the  convenience  of  landing  where 
connections  are  rapid,  because  of  the  avaU- 
ability  of  an  on-site  control  tower  and  be- 
cause of  the  availability  of  all -weather  land- 
ing faculties  which  permit  landing  in  in- 
clement weather.  How  many  of  these  flights 
would  shift  to  a  redeveloped  Flushing  air- 
port where  the  connections  would  not  be  as 
.  good,  no  tower  would  be  available  and  no 
instrument  landing  faculties  would  be  pos- 
sible is  extremely  debatable. 

Similarly,  a  closing  of  Flushing  Airport 
would  not  lead  to  any  significant  load  in- 
crease at  LaGuardia,  to  a  large  extent  lie- 
cause  of  the  substantial  landing  tees  charged 
there.  Even  now,  when  Flushing  is  closed  be- 
cause of  bad  weather,  most  of  the  planes  go 
cither  to  Teterboro  or  to  Westchester  or  do 
not  fly  at  all. 

THE   HEALTH   OF  THE  CTTT'S   ECONOMY 

Since  the  airport  as  It  is  presently  consti- 
tuted will  continue  to  have  approximately 
the  same  traffic  as  it  does  now,  even  with- 
out redevelc^ment.  the  "loss"  to  the  city's 
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economy   for   faUure   to   redevelop    appears 
completely  speculative. 

A  more  serious  question  Is  raised  by  the 
Board's  suggestion  to  phase  the  airport  out 
as  the  land  is  needed  by  the  Indtistrlal  park. 
Preliminarily,  it  shovUd  be  noted  that  be- 
cause the  park  has  already  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  finding  tenants  and 
the  airport  site  is  probably  the  worst  In  the 
park  because  of  its  terrible  sub-soil  condi- 
tions, the  date  by  which  the  park  would  need 
the  land  is  undoubdtedly  in  the  far  future. 

In  any  event,  the  city  has  somehow  man- 
aged to  survive  without  numerous  other  gen- 
eral aviation  fields  which  have  closed  down 
since  World  War  II.  In  Nassau,  Brooklyn 
and  Queens  alone,  six  fields  have  closed  dur- 
ing that  time. 

Moreover,  large  numbers  of  the  flights 
could  easily  be  diverted  to  Teterboro  air- 
port in  New  Jersey,  where  many  of  the  n  now 
go  when  Flushing  is  closed  by  bad  weather. 
Not  only  is  Teterboro  a  modern,  all-weather 
facility  with  a  tower  capable  of  handling  all 
general  aviation,  but  it  Is  no  further  from 
the  central  business  district  in  Manhattan 
than  Flushing  Airport. 

THE  HEALTH  OF  COLLEGE  POINT  INDUSTRIAL 
PARK 


The  proponents  of  the  redevelopment  have 
urged  that  the  airfield  Is  important  to  the 
growth  of  College  Point  Industrial  Park  as 
a  magnet  for  businesses  and  that  without 
the  redevelopment  a  large  lake  might  form  on 
the  site  which  could  cost  $2  mlUion  to  re- 
move through  pumping.  Both  of  these  argu- 
ments appear  to  be  without  merit. 

The  large  lake  theory  Is  based  on  the  pre- 
mise that  by  filling  in  all  the  land  adjacent 
to  the  airport  without  filling  in  the  airport, 
the  airport  would  become  completely  unus- 
able since  more  rain  water  would  collect 
there.  According  to  some,  the  airport  would 
require  a  $2  miUion  pumping  facility  to 
keep  It  dry. 

Based  on  conversations  with  the  ClvU  En- 
gineer at  the  Public  Development  Corpora- 
tion responsible  for  drainage  and  landfill  at 
the  park,  however,  it  is  not  only  possible  to 
place  landfill  on  the  land  around  the  air- 
field without  altering  the  status  quo  and 
causing  a  lake  to  form,  that  procedure  is 
the  one  now  planned  by  P.D.C. 

The  reason  for  this  plan  is  that  no  money 
Is  in  the  capital  budget  for  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  airfield  until  after  1978  and 
P.D.C.  would  like  to  commence  land  fill 
operations  on  the  remainder  of  the  Indus- 
trial Park  sometime  within  the  next  year 
or  two. 

The  reason  that  no  lake  would  form  at 
the  airport  site,  notwithstanding  the  sur- 
rounding landfiU,  is  that  the  airport  is  al- 
ready at  practicaUy  the  lowest  elevation  in 
the  park  and  little  of  its  runoff  now  leaves 
the  airport  site  except  by  way  of  the  drain- 
age ditches  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
field.  These  drainage  ditches  are  to  be  main- 
tained and  Improved  during  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  Park. 

The  small  pumping  facility  now  being  used 
for  the  airport  site  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
much  larger  and  more  sophisticated  pump- 
ing station  which  wUl  service  the  entire  In- 
dustrial park.  The  cost  of  this  larger  pump- 
ing station  wUl  be  $700,000.  regardless  of 
whether  the  entire  park  is  landfilled  simul- 
taneously or  no  land  fill  is  placed  at  the  air- 
port site. 

No  additional  expenditure  and  certainly 
nothing  even  remotely  approaching  $2,000.- 
000  would  be  necessary  to  retain  the  status 
quo  at  the  airport  site  whUe  landfill  opera- 
tions take  place  on  the  surrounding  land. 
Thus,  the  airport  would  be  available  to  new 
tenants  at  the  Industrial  Park  regardless  of 
whether  It  is  redeveloped. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  presence  of  the  airport  at  Col- 
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lege  Point  Industrial  Park,  in  either  its 
present  state  or  In  a  redeveloped  state,  will 
seriously  affect  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  industrial  park  as  a  whole. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  the  manufac- 
turing faculties  envisioned  for  the  park  and 
personnel  using  them  rarely  generated  a 
need  for  a  general  aviation  field.  Figures 
supplied  by  the  Trl-State  Transportation 
Committee  indicate  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 100,000  persons  engaged  In  manufac- 
turing in  the  metropolitan  area  for  each  gen- 
eral aviation  plane  o^^-ned  by  their  com- 
panies. Since  the  College  Point  Industrial 
Park  projects  only  about  12,000  workers  when 
completed,  the  odds  are  7:1  against  their 
companies  owning  even  a  single  plane. 

These  figures  are  borne  out  by  planning 
for  other  industrial  parks  proposed  and  built 
in  New  York  City.  WhUe  several  parks  have 
been  proposed  and  buUt.  none  of  them  has 
been  built  with  or  adjacent  to  a  general 
aviation  field. 

In  conclusion,  during  the  last  decade,  the 
P.A.A.  has  not  spent  anything  remotely  ap- 
proaching $7.6  million  to  redevelop  any  gen- 
eral aviation  field  in  the  country,  without 
a  tower,  in  as  densely  populated  an  area  as 
ours,  so  close  to  a  major  airport.  Commxinlty 
Planning  Board  Number  7  opposes  any  at- 
tempt to  permit  it  to  set  a  major  precedent 
at  College  Point  Industrial  Park. 


DEFENSE  COST  GROWTH 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
noted  in  the  past  in  these  pages,  it  is 
paradoxical  that  while  a  SALT  agree- 
ment  is   pending   between    the   Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  we  are 
asked  to  continue  an   acceleration   of 
weapons  acquisition.  This  "mad  momen- 
tum"—as  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  characterized  it — 
must  be  curbed.  Yet  we  are  asked  to 
spend  additional  billions  of  dollars  for 
duplication  of  weapons  systems.  I  refer 
my  colleagues  to  the  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  27,  1972,  that  points 
out  this  process  with  painful  clarity: 
Defense  Cost  Growth 
The  General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
cost    overruns   of   $28.7    bUlion    on    current 
weapons  development  programs  is  a  useful  re- 
minder of  continuing  Pentagon  inefficiency, 
if  not  of  deliberate  attempts  to  mislead  the 
Congress  by  low  estimates  when  weapons  are 
being  approved.  But  it  misses  the  real  point 
now  in  debate  as  the  Senate  votes  on  the 
defense  procurement  bill. 

The  "unrealistic  early  cost  estimates, 
which  the  GAO  blames  for  much  of  the 
trouble  In  Its  study  of  about  half  the  Pen- 
tagon's weapons  procurement  programs,  un- 
doubtedlv  can  be  Improved  But  that  would 
not  necessarily  reduce  the  final  weapons  bill. 
Nor  does  It  solve  this  central  problem  to 
detect  as  the  GAO  has.  that  the  31  per  cent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  weapons  programs 
understates  the  real  cost  growth.  The  in- 
crease in  cost  would  have  been  $11.7  bUhon 
more  had  not  the  Pentagon  in  the  case  of 
46  weapons  systems  cut  down  the  quantities 
ordered,  lifting  the  per-unit  cost. 

The  crucial  question  is  whether  the  new 
weapons  are  reallv  needed.  Of  the  141  weap- 
ons systems  listed  by  the  GAO  as  under  dc- 
velopment  at  a  currently  estimated  cost  of 
$162  bUlion,  only   a  handful  have   received 
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close  scrutiny  on  Capitol  Hill.  Do  weapona 
already  In  the  Inventory  need  to  be  replaced 
so  soon?  Would  the  Air  Force  really  want  » 
new  plane  costing  three  times  as  much  as 
the  one  it  replaces  if  it  had  to  make  do  with 
one-third  as  many?  Are  the  expensive  high- 
performance  characteristics  the  armed  serv- 
ices insist  on  building  Into  the  weapons 
really  needed  for  very  many  of  its  projected 
missions?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  are  not  being  aslced  sufficiently  now. 

The  Senate  will  have  a  chance  today  to 
force  some  essential  rethinking  in  the  Pen- 
tagon by  adopting  the  Bentsen  amendment, 
which  would  delay  production  but  continue 
development  work  in  the  $10-billion  Trident 
missile  submarine  program.  To  replace  the 
Polaris-Poseidon  fleet  a  decade  or  two  before 
its  normal  retirement — to  seek  to  counter 
an  antisubmarine  threat  that  does  not  exist 
and  may  never  materialize  or  may  take  an 
unpredicted  form — is  the  height  of  folly. 

The  civilian  systems  analysts  former  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  brought  into  the 
Pentagon  were  not  perfect,  but  they  did 
question  programs,  often  to  good  effect.  Now 
they  have  been  substantially  reduced  in  num- 
ber and  quality  and  put  under  the  thumb 
of  the  military  by  Secretary  Laird.  Oone  too 
is  the  kind  of  rolling  five-year  plan  that  en- 
abled Mr.  McNamara  and  bis  aides  to  project 
expenditures  years  ahead  and  cut  back  early 
on  programs  that  threatened  to  lift  costs 
over  expected  budget  ceilings.  The  Laird  so- 
lution has  simply  been  to  ask  Congress  for 
more  money  each  year. 


GUN  MANUFACTURERS:  CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 
PARTVm 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Colt.  Smith. 
ti  Wesson,  Remington,  and  Charter  Arms 
are  Just  a  few  on  a  long  list  of  American 
firearm  companies.  It  is  big  business,  yet 
no  one  really  knows  how  big. 

Firearms  kill  10,000  Americans  a  year. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  recently  created  a 
task  force  to  study  this  epidemic  of  vio- 
lence. This  is  the  eighth  in  a  series  of  10 
task  force  reports. 

Today's  entry  is  based  on  Interviews 
with  gun  manufacturers.  Everyone  ques- 
tioned was  reluctant  to  talk — especitdly 
about  how  much  they  sold.  Some  of  the 
producers  frankly  stated  they  were  in 
the  business  for  the  money.  Others 
claimed  their  product  was  sold  only  for 
legitimate  purposes. 

The  article  which  follows  raises  grave 
questions  about  the  responsibility  of  fire- 
arms dealers  for  the  eventual  slaughter 
which  results  from  indiscriminate  sales 
of  guns: 

I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  a.  1972) 
OiTNMAKEas  Disclaim  Blame  for  Violence 

Robert  Meltzer  slapped  a  can  of  sardines 
on  a  paper  plate  In  his  small,  cluttered  New 
York  City  office  as  he  asked  a  reporter  for 
her  opinions  on  his  latest  product — a  pearl- 
handled  derringer. 

"How  do  you  like  It?"  he  asked  reporter 
Pamela  2Sekman.  "We  want  to  see  If  it  ap- 
peals to  women." 

Replying  that  the  gun  would  fit  Into  ft 
purse.  Miss  Zekman  banded  back  the  weapon. 
Meltzer  placed  It  in  a  filing  cabinet,  then 
volunteered  this  information: 
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"I  hate  guns: 

"Then  why  do  you  manufacture  them?" 

"Because  it's  profitable,"  answered  Meltzer. 

president  of  the  Criterion  Die  tc  Machine  Co. 

(CDMl  the  only  firearms  manufacturer  left 

in  New  York  City. 

!lELt7CTANT   TO    TALK 

Like  most  of  the  gun  manufacturers  inter- 
viewed by  the  Tribune  Task  Force.  Meltzer 
was  reluctant  to  discuss  bis  business. 

"There's  been  a  lot  of  bad  publicity  about 
Saturday  Night  Specials,"  he  said.  "I  Just 
wont  talk  about  it.  We  try  to  avoid  public- 
ity." 

However,  publicity  is  often  thrust  upon 
gunmakers.  especially  when  one  of  their 
products  Is  used  to  commit  a  violent  crime. 

New  York  City  Patrolman  Salvatore  Morale. 
29,  hates  guns  as  much  as  Meltzer.  On  July 
9,  1970.  while  thwarting  an  attempted  rob- 
tiery  of  a  Manhattan  restaurant.  Morale  was 
shot  in  the  stomach  with  a  .22  caliber  CDM 
revolver. 

Tho  seriously  wounded.  Morale  pursued  the 
gurunan  down  the  street,  then  tackled  and 
arrested  him.  The  young  policeman  spent  10 
days  in  the  hospital  and  five  months  con- 
valescing at  home. 

"We've  definitely  got  to  get  rid  of  these 
cheap  handguns,  but  it's  going  to  be  a  long 
haul.  There  are  too  many  around  now.  It's 
gotten  out  of  hand,  but  we've  got  to  do 
something,"  he  said. 

Morale's  assailant,  Lavon  Moore,  said  he 
purchased  the  unregistered  weapon  from  ft 
street  trafficker  in  upper  Manhattan. 

Big  firearms  manufacturers  avoid  Inquiries 
alx>ut  their  business  as  much  as  small-time 
operators  like  Meltzer. 

Robert  Early,  public  relations  officer  for 
the  firearms  division  of  Colt  Industries. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  told  a  reporter  he  would 
offer  a  perspective  of  his  firm's  business  so 
long  as  the  name  of  the  company  was  not 
mentioned. 

"It's  nobody's  business  how  much  we  pro- 
duce." said  a  spokesman  for  Firearms  Inter- 
national, 515  Kerby  Hill  Rd.,  Washington. 

"Reporters  are  always  asking  that.  They 
are  always  looking  for  something  sensational. 
It's  none  of  anybody's  business  how  much  we 
sen." 

Determining  how  many  guns  there  are  In 
America  and  how  many  are  being  produced 
can  be  as  trying  as  counting  mosquitoes  in  a 
swamp.  Jerry  Racussen,  editor  of  Oun  Mag- 
azine, a  weU-known  trade  magazine,  said 
even  he  does  not  know. 

"You  can  believe  this  or  not,  but  I  get 
calls  from  the  Commerce  Commission  asking 
me  how  many  guns  the  manufacturers  make," 
he  said.  "Now  this  is  crazy.  I'll  bet  If  you  call 
the  commission  right  now  and  say  you're 
looking  for  industry  figures,  chances  are 
that  the  people  over  there  will  send  you  back 
to  me." 

ntS  SHOWS    STEADY    RISK 

The  most  accurate  figures  on  gun  produc- 
tion are  kept  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, which  collects  an  excise  tax  on  each 
firearm  produced  for  private  sale  in  the 
United  States.  IRS  figures  show  a  steady  rise, 
beginning  in  1962,  In  the  sale  of  handguns, 
shotgims.  and  rifles. 

In  1968,  the  last  year  for  which  complete 
figures  are  available,  5,299,062  domestic  and 
foreign  weapons  were  manufactured  for  pri- 
vate sale  in  the  United  States,  a  250  per 
cent  increase  over  the  2,066,368  made  'n 
1962. 

Handgun  production  during  the  period 
skyrocketed  from  598,(J49  to  2,499,286.  In 
the  first  11  months  of  1971.  the  IRS  reports, 
domestic  manufacturers  alone  produced 
1,447,664  handguns  for  private  sale. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century.  102,386.813 
firearms  have  been  produced  for  private  sale 
in  America  and  have  accounted  for  750,000 
deaths  In  murders,  suicides,  and  accident*. 
By   contrast,   653,000   Americans   have   been 
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kUled  In  all  the  nation's  wars  since  the  Revo- 
lution. 

SALES   ESTIMATED   AT   $441.«    MILLION 

In  terms  of  revenues,  the  Unit«d  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  that  the 
sales  of  small  arms  for  civilian  use  reached 
$441.4  million  In  1970. 

What  makes  these  figures  even  more  alarm- 
ing Is  that  guns  produced  a  year  ago.  five 
years  ago,  and  even  50  years  ago  can  last  for 
generations.  Unless  It  Is  a  cheap  model  that 
is  fired  frequently,  a  gun  does  not  wear  out 
like  an  automobile.  A  revolver  used  In  a  re- 
cent West  Side  killing  was  made  In  Spain  in 
1924. 

It  is  reliability  like  that  that  makes  a  Colt 
pistol  superior  to  the  cheaper  Saturday  Night 
Specials,  Early  said.  "The  gun  nut  and  law 
enforcement  people  will  not  buy  the  Satur- 
day Night  Specials  because  they  are  Inter- 
ested in  a  gun  that  works,  that  has  relia- 
bility," Early  said. 

One  of  those  cheap  handgun  manufac- 
turers Is  an  hour's  drive  away  from  Colt's 
bustling  factory.  It  is  the  General  Precision 
Corp.  in  Watertown,  Conn.,  a  tranquil  com- 
munity better  known  for  Its  fine  houses 
than  as  the  home  town  of  a  Saturday  Night 
Special. 

NOT    ALWATS    PROFITABLE 

General  Precision  makes  the  Triumph  .22 
caliber  revolver  in  an  inconspicuous  building 
at  27  Depot  St.  The  only  Identification  is  a 
cardboard  sign  bearing  the  company's  name 
on  the  factory  door.  The  company  Is  con- 
trolled by  Joseph  D.  Ubaldl,  39,  and  his 
brother.  Charles  F..  33.  both  of  nearby 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Each  owns  29.4  per  cent  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Joseph  Ubaldl.  the  president.  Is  better 
known  In  Waterbury  as  a  politician  than  a 
manufacturer  of  cheap  handguns.  In  April, 
he  was  elected  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Waterbury  Democratic  Town  Committee. 

Reports  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  show  that  General  Precision  Is 
not  finding  gun  manufacturing  profitable.  It 
reported  losses  of  $163,827  for  the  nine- 
month  period  ending  Jan.  31. 

Wages  paid  by  the  company  reflect  its 
shaky  financial  standing. 

Rlchy  Roskosky.  the  factory  foreman, 
quoted  $1.85  an  hour  as  the  starting  wage, 
the  minimum  wage  allowed  by  Connecticut 
law,  to  a  Task  Force  reporter  applying  for  a 
Job  as  a  test  flrer. 

"It's  the  toughest  Job  In  the  factory,"  said 
Roskosky.  "Tough  on  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. You'd  be  surprised  how  hard  It  Is 
pulling  triggers  all  day." 

The  foreman  failed  to  mention  that  It 
was  a  dangerous  Job.  too.  A  Task  Force  re- 
porter examined  one  confiscated  General 
Precision  handgun  which  shattered  after 
only  one  round  was  fired. 

IMPORT    BAN    LETT   LOOPHOLE 

Although  the  1968  Federal  Firearms  Act 
banned  importing  cheap,  concealable  hand- 
guns. It  did  not  ban  Importing  their  parts. 
Domestic  manufacturers  rushed  into  that 
loophole  by  the  dozen  and  liegan  assembling 
Saturday  Night  Specials  out  of  foreign-made 
parts.  General  Precision  told  the  SEC  that 
its  guns  contain  40  moving  parts  that  are 
"stamped  out  by  subcontractors  to  company 
specifications." 

The  majority  of  the  Imported  parts  are 
shipped  from  Germany.  Italy,  and  Spain  to 
more  than  20  domestic  firms. 

America's  gun  manufacturers  are  centered 
on  the  East  Coast,  mostly  In  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Florida. 

Besides  Colt,  the  big  names  Include  Smith 
&  Wesson.  Remington.  Charter  Arms.  Rugar. 
and  Savage  Arms.  General  Precision,  CDM. 
Firearms  International,  RG  Industries,  and 
Firearm  Import  and  Export,  both  of  Miami, 
are  among  the  lesser-known  companies. 

Whether    large    or   small,    the    companies 
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have  one  thing  In  common— they  claim  to 
manufacture  guns  only  for  sporting  pur- 
T,n.<;(>s  and  for  law  enforcement  officials. 

General  Precision  told  the  SEC  that  Its 
eims  "may  be  used  for  target  practice  and 
competition,  snaall  game  hunting,  starters 
a*  athletic  events,  and  self  defense." 

Colt  reported  that  its  line  ci  automatic 
Dlstols  revolvers,  and  rifles  is  "sold  prln- 
r'nally  to  law  enforcement  agencies,  sports- 
men and  collectors."  Colt  also  produces  the 
M16-A1  automatic  rlfie,  described  as  "the 
standard  United  States  military  rifle,"  and 
a  semi-automatic  sportsman's  model. 

WhUe  old,  established  firms  look  upon 
Siturday  Night  Special  companies  the  way 
aristocrats  look  upon  the  nouveau  rlche,  two 
big  firms  have  found  It  profitable  to  produce 
these  guns,  which  persons  on  both  sides  of 
the  gun  control  Issue  agree  are  useful  for 
nothing  but  crime. 

Rohm  Tool  Co.  of  West  Germany,  owns 
R  G.  Industries,  Inc.,  o'  2485  N  W  20th  St.. 
Miami,  which  manufactures  the  low-priced 
22  caliber  and  .38  calit)er  Rohm  revolvers. 

An  R.  G.  .22  revolver  was  used  In  May  to 
kUl  Chicago  policeman  Robert  Gallowitch 
during  an  armed  robbery  on  tne  South  Side. 
Made  in  Germany,  the  revolver  began  its 
fateful  journey  In  1967,  when  it  was  Im- 
pMted  by  Elg  Cutlery  In  Miami  (which  has 
been  bought  by  R.  G.) .  then  sold  to  Maurice's 
Oun  Shop,  2701  W.  Armltage  Av  The  next 
purchaeer  was  Frank  Yaeger  a  West  Chi- 
cago gun  dealer  who  later  went  cut  of  busi- 
ness and  moved  to  Texarkana,  Ark. 

After  Yaeger,  the  trail  of  the  gun  van- 
ished until  it  turned  up  In  the  hands  of  Gal- 
lowttch's  kUler.  When  asked  for  his  com- 
ments on  the  slaying,  Dletre  Haege,  33,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  R.  G.,  replied,  "The 
problem  Is  the  criminal,  not  the  gun." 
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THE  NA-nON  SALUTES  THE  ORDER 
OP  AHEPA  ON  THEIR  50TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY CEaiEBRATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   NEW    JEXSKT 

IN'  j'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP   FLORXOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleasure  for  me  to  salute  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  as  they  mark  the  50th 
ftmiiversary  of  their  founding  on  July 
26,  1922  in  AtlanU,  Ga. 

The  word  AHEPA  is  derived  from  the 
first  letters  of  the  following:  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation. The  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion and  its  auxiliaries  follows  a  noble 
set  of  objectives  which  begin  with  the 
objective  of  promoting  and  encouraging 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  50  years  since  the  founding  of 
this  association,  the  membership  has 
compiled  an  enviable  record  of  accom- 
plishments including  financial  aid  to  the 
victims  of  natural  disasters  in  every 
comer  of  the  world  During  World  'War 
II.  the  association  acted  as  an  official 
war  bond  issuing  agency  of  the  VS. 
Treasury  and  tJie  membership  sold  over 
$500  million  worth  of  war  bonds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certainly  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to 
the  many  others  expressing  their  best 
wishss  to  AHEPA  on  its  SOtli  anniversary 
and  especially  to  the  18  AHEPA  chapters 
in  Florida.  May  your  second  half  centur.^ 
be  even  more  successful  than  the  first 
one. 

CXVIII 1631— Part  20 


Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  you  and 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  in 
commemorating  the  Order  of  Ahepa— 
The  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association — upon  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  golden  anniversary  in  dedi- 
cated commitment  for  the  improvement 
frfid  betterment  of  our  country's  social, 
moral,  and  family  life  through  their  out- 
standing contribution  and  support  of 
local  community  undertakings  hi  the 
fields  of  education,  charity,  and  civic 
improvement. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  fotmded  July 
26.  1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  its  juris- 
diction extends  to  49  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia,  with  430  local  chapters.  The 
Order  of  Ahepa  is  a  fraternal  organiza- 
tion of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Greek  herit- 
age, and  is  nonpolitical  and  nonsec- 
tarian.  The  AHEPA  family  is  composed 
of  four  separate  organizations,  working 
in  harmony  on  a  local,  district,  and  na- 
tional level.  They  are:  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  the  Daughters  of  Penelope — sen- 
ior women's  auxiUary,  the  Sons  of 
Pericles — junior  yoimg  mai's  aiudhary, 
and  Maids  of  Athena— junior  young 
women's  auxiliary. 

The  objectives  of  AHEPA  are  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

1.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America; 

2  To  Instruct  Its  members  In  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  government, 
and  in  the  recogniUon  and  respect  of  the 
Uialie-iable  rights  of  mankind; 

3.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  of  citizenship; 

4  To  ericoumge  Its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  interest^  and  acUvely  parttel- 
pating  m  the  political,  civic,  social  and 
commercial  fields  of  human  endeavor; 

5  To  pledge  its  members  to  do  their  utmost 
to  stanv  out  any  and  aU  poUUcal  corrup- 
tion: and  to  arouse  Its  members  to  the  fact 
that  tyranny  Is  a  menace  to  the  life,  prop- 
erty, prosperity,  honor  and  integrity  of  every 
nation; 

6  To  promote  a  better  and  more  cooapr*- 
hensive  understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  Culture; 

7  To  promote  good  feUowsbip.  and  endow 
Its  members  with  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
sense; 

8  To  endow  Its  members  with  a  spirit  of 
altruism,  oomnaon  nnderatanding.  mutu^ 
benevolence  and  helpfulness. 

9  To  champion  the  cause  of  education,  and 
to  maintain  new  channels  for  faciUtating  the 
di&semlnaUon  of  culture  and  learning. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  contributed 
financially  to  many  worthy  causes  during 
its  50  years  of  existence,  on  a  national 
and  international  level.  Members  of 
AHEPA  can  indeed  be  proud,  as  we  all 
are.  of  AHEPA's  record  of  achievements. 
AHEPA  has  championed  the  cause  of 
education— it  has  successfully  fought  for 
the  freedom  and  self-respect  of  the 
minorities  in  its  justice  for  Greece  and 
justice     for     Cyprus     programs,     and 
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AHEPA  has  always  displayed  Its  benevo- 
lence  and   generosity   to   the   stricken 
victims  of  disaster  both  here  and  abroad. 
In  education,  AHEPA  has  been  par- 
ticipating in  the  awarding  of  scholar- 
ships to  worthy  students  for  the  past  41 
years  on  local,   district,   and   national 
levels.  The  AHEPA  Hall  for  Boys  and  the 
AHEPA  School,  both  at  St.  Basil's  Acad- 
emy. Garrison  N.Y..  have  been  donated 
to  the  academy  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 
In     Greece,     an     AHEPA     sigricultural 
school  was  established.  More  than  40.- 
000  American  books  have  been  donated 
to  schools   and  libraries  in   Greece   by 
AHEPA.  The  AHEPA  Medal  for  Scholas- 
tic Excellt  ice  in  the  Greek  language  is 
presented  annually  to  their  local  Greek 
schools  by  AHEPA  chapters.  The  seven- 
volume  set  of  the  Greek  Classics  are  do- 
nated to  high  school  and  college  Ubraiies 
by  AHEPA  chapters,  and  also  donated  as 
scholastic  awards  to  outstanding  liigh 
school   graduates.   Annual   scholarships 
are  awarded  through  the  American  Farm 
School,  and  Anatolia  College,  in  Thes- 
saloniki.  Greece.  Surveys  are  conducted 
of  courses  offered  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  modem  and  ancient  Greek,  and 
in  the  classic  Students  are  offered  sum- 
mer .studies  in  Greece  that  cover  the 
Greek   language,    history    and    culture, 
through  the  AHEPA  educational  journey 
to  Greece  programs. 

AHEPA  has  been  in  the  vanguard  in 
aiding  less  fortunate  pe(H>les  of  the 
world.  In  their  international  relations 
they  are  well  known  for  their  aid  to  the 
people  of  Greece.  Many  Ahepans  have 
achieved  personal  recognition  as  distin- 
guished leaders  throughout  our  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  heartiest  congratulatiaras  and  best 
wishes  for  AHEPA's  continued  good 
works  to  the  Honorable  Sam  Nakis.  su- 
preme president  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
whose  headquarters  are  located  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

May  I  also  commend  to  you  the  follow- 
ing AHEPA  officers  from  New  Jersey  for 
their  outstanding  service  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  and  all  mankind.  Among  this 
prominent  list  of  leading  New  Jersey 
officers  is  the  Honorable  John  G.  Thevos. 
a  long  t'Tip  personal  friend  and  former 
prosecutor  of  Passaic  County,  who  has 
achieved  the  foremost  national  office  of 
supreme  president  of  AHEPA  bringing 
great  distinction  to  my  congressional  dis- 
tiict  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

We  do  indeed  salute  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  diuing  this  50th  anniversary  cele- 
bration. 
A  list  of  officers  follows : 
New  Jersey  Local  Chapter  Offici:«s 


George  J.  Andrianos.  President.  EilEabeth. 

Andrew  P.  Arbes.  Vice  President.  EliEabeth. 

MUUadee  Delfinopoulaa,  Secretary,  raiaa- 
beth. 

Gus  Del  fins.  Treasurer.  EUsabeth. 

Basil  C.  Dells.  President.  HackenBack. 

PUto  Eliades.  Vice  Prealdent.  Harfrensack. 

George  Zourdos.  Secretary.  Hackensack. 

Charles  DAls,  Treasurer,  Hackensack. 

Gus  Kosaitls,  President,  Asbury  Park. 

Harry  Pani.  Vice  President,  Asbury  Park. 

John  Agrios,  Secretary,  Asbury  Parle 

John  Peppas,  Treasurer,  Asbury  Park. 

John  Lemberakls,  President,  Perth  Amboy. 

•nieodore  Trlcules,  Vice  President.  Perth 
Amboy. 
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Costas  J.  Polls.  Secretary,  Perth  Am  boy. 

Peter  Coutros,  Treasurer,  Perth  Amboy. 

Michael  Borzeka,  President,  Dover. 

Spyros  Moraltes,  Vice  President,  Dover. 

Andreas  A.  Boyadjls.  Secretary.  Dover. 

Anthony  Kyprols,  Treasurer,  Dover. 

Jordan  Stamatl,  President,  Orange. 

Harris  P.  Pappas,  Vice  President,  Orange. 

Peter  C.  Vyssas.  Secretary,  Orange. 

Peter  A.  Mlllotls,  Treasurer.  Orange. 

Demetrlos  Apostolatos.  Treasurer,  Newark. 

John  Antonacos,  President,  Newark. 

Nicholas  O.  Paras,  Vice  President,  Newark. 

Basil  T.  Paras,  Recording  Secretary,  New- 
ark. 

Roy  D.  Soppas,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Newark. 

Mark  Petrakakls,  President,  Paterson. 

Ck>nBtantlne  S.  Loukedis,  Vice  President, 
Paterson 

Artie  Veloudos,  Secretary.  Paterson. 

George  Stathakis.  Treasurer,  Paterson. 

Jerry  Valllanos,  President,  Camden. 

Jerry  Karapalides,  Vice  President.  Camden. 

Chris  J.  Frangos,  Secretary.  Camden. 

Arthur  Panagou,  Treasurer,  Camden. 

James  C.  Knicos,  President,  Trenton. 

George  C.  Masouras.  Vice  President,  Tren- 
ton. 

George  Stoumpas,  Secretary,  Trenton. 

Sam  Portosls,  Treasurer.  Trenton. 

Emanuel  Manloudakis.  President,  New 
Brunswick. 

Anthony  Vlastaras,  Vice  President.  New 
Brunswick. 

John  Kazan.  Secretary,  New  Brunswick. 

Chris  Savides,  Treasurer,  New  Brunswick. 

Andrew  Metropole,  President,  Jersey  City. 

Peter  Kouvel,  Vice  President,  Jersey  City. 

Edward  P.  Klehllng,  Secretary,  Jersey  City. 

George  Anagnoetos,  Treasurer,  Jersey  City. 

George  K.  Menoutls,  President,  Plalnfleld. 

Seraphim  Stylianos.  Vice  President,  Plaln- 
fleld. 

Nicholas  Gerondells,  Secretary,  Plalnfleld. 

Splroe  S.  Pappas.  Treasurer,  Plalnfleld. 

Peter  Pran^akls,  President,  Vlneland. 

Mike  Evrenoglou,  Vice  President.  Vlneland. 

Louis  Chatas,  Secretary,  Vlneland. 

Nick  Nomecoe,  Treasurer,  Vlneland. 

MoBChoe  M.  Moschldes,  President.  Atlantic 
City. 

Peter  Mltoulis,  Vice  President,  Atlantic 
City. 

James  Tzlmoulis,  Secretary,  Atlantic  City. 

William  V.  Anthony,  Treasurer,  Atlantic 
City. 

CDKEBNT   NATIONAL   OFFICERS 

William  G.  Chlrgotis,  Supreme  Treasurer, 
Springfield. 

CTTBanrr  distiiict  lodge  officers 

Nicholas  J.  ChrlBlcos,  Governor,  West  Long 
Branch. 

Lee  J.  MUas,  Lt.  Governor,  Trenton. 

Athan  P.  Anest,  Secretary,  Twp.  of  Ocean. 

Solon  Oeorgiou,  Marshall,  Somerset. 

Herb  Allen,  Advisor,  Trenton. 

Harry  S.  Retails,  Athletic  Director,  Wajme. 

PAST    national   officers 

John  O.  Thevoe,  Past  Supreme  President, 
Peterson. 

P.  O.  Pasvantls,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Brlcktown. 

Peter  Caravoullas,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Jersey  City. 

Nicholas  J.  Stroumtsos,  Past  Supreme 
Lodge,  South  River. 

X.  K.  Mlcroutsicos,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Trenton. 

James  A.  Mlllas,  Past  Supreme  Lodge,  Tren- 
ton. 

Dr.  James  A.  Rogers,  Past  Supreme  Trustee, 
Paterson. 

Peter  Slderls,  Past  Supreme  Trustee.  Wood- 
bridge. 
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THE  $5  BILLION  FLUSH 


July  27,  1972 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  all  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress who,  in  good  faith  and  sense,  helped 
vote  down  the  Emergency  Community 
Facilities  and  Public  Investment  Act  of 
1972.  This  hasty  attempt  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  would  have 
wasted  $5  billion  of  our  taxpayer's  money. 
The  shady  rationale  behind  this  meas- 
ure must  have  been  the  handiwork  of 
some  slightly  misinformed  individuals. 
Why  do  we  need  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  commit  up  to  $5  billion  for  water  and 
sewer  projects  in  eommimities  when  some 
of  these  projects  have  already  been  com- 
pleted and  this  Department's  backlog  of 
pending  water  and  sewer  grants  is  only 
about  $2  billion?  Why  is  this  measure 
necessary  to  help  our  environmental 
problem  when  we  already  passed  several 
other  related  measiu-es,  including  the  $18 
billion,  3-year  water  pollution  control 
package  which  is  now  in  conference? 
Why  do  we  need  another  attempt  to  lift 
the  financial  burden  from  our  struggling 
communities  and  small  towns  when  the 
House-passed  $29.5  billion  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  is  now  in  the  Senate? 

It  seems,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  from  now 
until  our  adjournment  we  rational  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  must  stay  on  our 
toes  to  combat  the  frivolous  attempts  for 
legislation  coming  our  way.  I  regret  to 
anticipate  the  many  confrontations  that 
may  be  in  store  for  us  in  the  coming 
months,  but  hopefully  look  forward  to  a 
stesulfast  majority  which  will  battle  these 
inessential  proposals  to  the  end. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  25,  which 
thoroughly  coincides  with  my  viewpoint: 
One  Victory  for  Sobriety  in  the  House 

Iiast  week  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  a  flash  of  good  sense,  voted  down  a  bill  to 
pump  (5  billion  into  community  water  and 
sewer  projects  this  year.  While  the  decision 
of  the  House  is  heartening,  the  message  for 
beleaguered  taxpayers  Is  somewhat  omi- 
nous— first,  because  this  unnecessary  bill  was 
considered  seriously  by  the  House  at  all,  and 
second,  because  the  margin  of  decision  on 
the  crucial  amendment  was  a  slim  three 
votes. 

The  bill,  with  the  beguiling  title  of  "The 
Emergency  Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  of  1972,"  was  devised  by 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  and  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  House  Democratic  leadership. 
The  gist  of  the  bill  was  simple :  It  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  commit  up  to  $5  billion  for  water 
and  sewer  projects  in  communities  with  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  This  largesse,  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  claimed  with  appro- 
priate earnestness,  would  at  one  swoop  save 
the  environment,  put  people  back  to  work, 
give  cities  and  towns  essential  public  works, 
and  lift  financial  burdens  from  the  budgets 
of  those  struggling  little  towns. 

Aside  from  the  detail  that  HUD's  backlog 
of  pending  water  and  sewer  grant  requests 


is  only  about  $2  billion,  the  major  objection 
to  the  biU  was  that  It  seemed  slightly  re- 
dundant, since  the  House  had  already  passed 
several  other  measures  to  meet  the  same 
needs — Including  the  $18-blUlon,  three-year 
water  pollution  control  package  now  in  con- 
ference, and  the  $29.5-bllllon  revenue-shar- 
ing bin  now  in  the  Senate.  Rep.  George  H. 
Mahon.  Appropriations  Committee  chair- 
man, and  other  procedural  puiists  were  also 
troubled  because  the  bill  had  received  only 
one  short  day  of  hearings,  without  any  ad- 
ministration witnesses,  and  because  the  pro- 
posed $5  billion  in  building  blocks  was  totally 
unbudgeted.  Representative  Patman 's  team 
seemed  to  consider  these  aspects  mere  tech- 
nicalities. 

After  a  typical  House  debate  between  the 
champions  of  generosity,  mostly  Democrats, 
and  the  watchdogs  of  the  treasury,  mostly 
Republicans,  the  House  reached  a  rather  sur- 
prising result:  the  treasury  won.  By  a  teller 
vote  of  197  to  194,  an  amendment  was  added 
providing  that  grants  could  not  be  made  in 
any  year  when  the  projected  federal  deficit 
exceeds  $20  billion.  That  amendment,  Repre- 
sentative Patman  conceded,  ensured  that  the 
program  "would  never  be  used,"  and  Indeed 
the  House  ended  the  day  by  killing  the  entire 
proposition,  206  to  189. 

liieassuring  as  the  ultimate  outcome  was, 
the  episode  shows  that  the  silly  season  has 
opened  once  again  on  the  Hill.  Wildly  Infla- 
tionary and  simplistic  bills  such  as  this, 
which  would  never  reach  the  floor  so  quickly 
m  March,  are  likely  to  pop  up  on  the  cal- 
endars of  both  houses  quite  frequently  be- 
tween now  and  adjournment.  Those  197 
members  of  the  House  should  be  commended 
for  recognizing  that  the  Patman  ploy  served 
no  legitimate  "emergency"  at  all.  But  as  seS' 
slons  lengthen,  tempers  shorten  and  partisan 
games  Increase,  the  cause  of  sobriety  in  gov- 
ernment may  be  hard  put  to  maintain  it* 
majority. 


EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY  OF  HIS  IM- 
PERIAL MAJESTY  HAILE  SELASSIE  I 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  it  gives 
me  unusual  pleasure  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  to  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Haile  Selassie  I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  the 
very  warmest  congratulatirais  and  best 
wishes  (HI  his  80th  birthday. 

One  of  the  great  statesmen  of  our  era, 
His  Majesty  has  made  remarkable  con- 
tributions not  only  to  his  own  country, 
with  which  the  United  States  has  long 
had  the  closest  and  friendliest  of  rela- 
tions, but  also  to  Africa  and,  indeed,  the 
entire  world.  His  accomplishments  are 
legion.  The  outstanding  role  he  has 
played  in  the  founding  and  development 
of  the  Organization  for  African  Unity, 
the  continent-wide  grouping  of  inde- 
pendent countries,  has  gained  him  the 
respect  of  all  African  leaders  smd  has 
earned  him  the  title  of  "Father  of  Af- 
rican Unity."  He  has  been  an  outstand- 
ingly successful  mediator  in  a  number  of 
disputes  between  states.  Most  recently, 
he  played  a  discreet  but  important  role 
in  the  agreement  that  ended  the  17-year 
rebellion  in  Sudan. 
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As  he  enters  his  Blst  year,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  express  to  him  our  profound 
eratitude  for  the  outstanding  role  he  has 
played  in  international  affairs.  We  wish 
him  health  and  happiness  and  look  for- 
ward to  further  signal  contributions  to 
the  world  community. 


A  REASONABLE  APPROACH  TO 
RATING  FILMS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 
Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jack 
Valetiti,  president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association,  is  a  powerful  spokesman  for 
the  fUm-raUng  system.  On  June  18, 1972. 
his  views  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  an  article  entitled  "Ratings  Are 
for  Parents.  Not  Critics." 

His  starting  point  took  issue  with  film 
critic  Vincent  Canby's  assertion  that  the 
system  should  be  abolished.  In  effect, 
Valenti  make  it  clear  that  to  abandon  or 
to  keep  the  formula  is  not  a  matter  for 
Mr.  Canby's  concern. 

The  calm  and  rational  tenor  of  Mr. 
Valenti's  article  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  mitigating  people's  fears  about  a 
system  which  does  not  pretend  to  do 
more  than  advise.  I  do  not  favor  censor- 
ship in  any  form,  but  I  do  welcome  the 
convenience  of  not  having  to  personally 
prescreen  every  movie  that  my  children 
wish  to  see.  As  Mr.  Valenti  puts  it: 

The  key  point  to  be  remembered  Is  this: 
the  rating  system  beneflts  parents  through 
the  information  given  to  the  family,  and  it 
beneflts  a  free  American  screen  by  baflllng 
the  assaults  of  those  who  would  crush  the 
voluntary  rating  system  and  In  Its  place  lift 
up  a  government-monitored  rating  rostrum. 


I  urge  concerned  parents — and  crit 
ics— to  pay  attention  to  what  Mr.  Valenti 
has  to  say.  His  column  is  included,  In  its 
entirety,  below: 

Ratings  Are  for  Parents.  Not  Carries 
(By  Jack  Valenti) 

Vincent  Canby  says  the  voluntary  film  rat- 
ing system  is  all  wrong. 

Canby  recommends  that  the  entire  rating 
system  be  scrapped  and  the  movie  Industry 
use  Its  funds  "to  fight  nuisance  suits  against 
the  Industry."  In  other  words,  abandon  rat- 
ings and  then  fight  local  censoring  or  legal 
classification  authorities. 

I  want  to  go  very  slowly  so  we  can  all  un- 
derstand. 

The  movie  rating  system  Is  made  for  par- 
ents, repeat,  parents,  not  professional  critics 
or  movie  historians.  The  ratings  are  con- 
structed so  that  mothers  and  fathers  can 
have  InformatlMi  about  the  content  of  films 
playing  In  their  neighborhood.  Then  the 
parents  can  better  decide  what  movies  their 
children  should  or  should  not  see. 

That's  the  rating  program.  No  more,  no 
less.  It  Is  not  for  Mr.  Canby  or  anyone  else 
over  IT  who  Is  not  married  or.  If  married, 
childless. 

Now,  If  you  don't  have  a  voluntary  rating 

system  sponsored  by  eEhlbltors,  producers, 

the  creative  community,  what  would   you 

have? 

Tou   would   Immediately   be    avalanetaed 

by  local  polltiaa  boards,  aU  of  which  wo«l* 

be   «i»«nm«Ti|g   rating  prerogatives   In   tbetr 

communities.  H  Mr.  Canby  doesnt  bell«T« 
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this  would  happen,  he  has  forgotten  that 
politics,  like  nature,  abhors  a  vacuum. 

It  Is  canon  law  among  those  who  view 
movies  as  an  Intellectual  experience  to  com- 
pulsively ravage  the  attempts  of  lesser  mor- 
tals to  keep  the  American  screen  free  of 
government  intervention — local,  state  and 
federal.  I  am  hopelessly  confused  by  the 
political  nalvet6  of  otherwise  sensitive  peo- 
ple. You  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  You  can- 
not grant  total  freedom  to  aU  filmmakers 
without  reprisal.  Some  restraint  Is  needed 
for  filmmakers  who  want  the  public  to  view 
their  work.  Some  Intelligent  discipUne  must 
moderate  their  message.  This  Is  necessary  be- 
cause parents  demand  the  same  privUeges  as 
filmmakers.  Parents  want  to  know  what  is 
being  shown  to  their  children  and  they  de- 
mand the  right  to  know  that  certain  films 
are  not  being  exhibited  to  their  chUdren 
without  their  consent.  As  a  parent,  I  agree. 

I  cannot  understand  why  there  Is  so  much 
savagery  leaping  from  the  pens  of  some  film 
critics  about  the  ratings.  It  is  as  If  they  are 
void  In  knowledge  about  what  happens  m 
the  real  v^orld  of  film  In  countries  all  over 
the  globe.  There  are  only  two  countries  on 
earth  today  In  which  governments  do  not 
oontrcri.  or  monitor,  films.  One  of  these  free- 
film  nations  U  the  U£.A.  We  want  to  keep 
It  that  way.  (Legal  fact:  The  Supreme  Court 
has  already  decided  that  children  have  lesser 
First  Amendment  rights  than  adults.  Per- 
haps we  need  to  conduct  a  legal  seminar  for 
angry  rating  system  critics.) 
Let  me  summarize  what  we  are  doing  and 

why: 

1.  The  rating  program  alms  to  help  parents 
decide  the  movle-golng  of  their  children. 

2.  It  gives  parents  some  Indication  of  the 
content  of  specific  films.  The  parents  can  get 
more  Information  about  that  film  before 
letting  their  children  attend.  If  there  Is  any 
question  of  consent. 

3.  O  means  a  film  which  the  entli«  famUy 
can  view  without  parents'  finding  anything 
in  the  film  obJecUonable  for  their  children. 
O  does  not  mean  a  chUdren's  picture,  but 
merely  that  the  film  wUl  not  be  embarrassing 
to  families  viewing  the  movie. 

PO  means  "parental  guidance  suggested — 
some  material  may  not  be  suitable  for  pre- 
teen-agers."  There  wUl  not  be  explicit  sex  or 
exceaslve  vlrtence  In  PO  films,  but  parents 
are  urged  to  g^lve  further  scrutiny  to  PG 
fiimn  before  they  allow  their  pre-teen-agers 

to  attend. 

R  means  "Restricted"— under  17  requires 
an  accompanying  parent  or  adult  guardian 
(such  as  a  school  teacher).  This  is  an  adult 
film  In  theme  and  possibly  In  treatment. 

X  means  "under  17  not  admitted."  ThU 
Is  Ml  adult  film  in  theme  and  treatment.  But 
X  does  not  mean  "obscene"  or  "dirty." 
X  simply  means  unsviltable  for  viewing  by 
children. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
ratings  do  not  measure  quality  or  lack  of  It. 
The  ratings  do  not  ^>eculate  on  what  U 
harmful  for  children,  for  there  Is  no  vertflable 
evidence  about  what  Is  harmful.  All  the  rat- 
ings do  Is  give  Information  to  parents  In 
much  the  same  way  as  one  parent  would 
Inform  another. 

4.  No  filmmaker  need  cut  one  mUllmeter  of 
film  of  any  movie  he  makes.  He  Is  free  to  go  to 
the  marketplace  without  Intrusion  on  his 
creative  Intent.  The  worst  that  wUl  happen 
to  him  is  that  children  wUl  be  restricted 
from  seeing  his  film.  But  does  freedom  of 
the  screen  demand  that  children  see  every- 
thing put  on  film?  Of  course  not. 

5  The  rating  system  is  not  fastened  in 
certainty.  Over  1,700  films  have  been  rated 
since  November  1,  1968.  Unless  divine  In- 
rolraUon  has  been  glistening  unseen  among 
members  of  the  Rating  Board.  It  Is  possible 
that  errors  have  been  made.  But  the  Integ- 
rity and  purpose  of  the  rating  system  have 
remained  steady. 
6.  or  these  1.700  rated  filioB.  lev  than  7 
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per  cent  have  been  rated  X.  which  means 
that  93  per  cent  of  rated  films  are  available 
to  be  viewed  by  children. 

7  Most  parents  throughout  this  land  like 
the  rating  system.  They  find  It  useful  In 
aiding  parental  decisions  about  famUy 
movle-golng.  Mr.  Canby  and  some  of  his  co- 
horts ought  to  unstrap  themselves  from 
Manhattan  and  visit  the  country  west  of 
the  East  Side  movie  houses.  There  are  mil- 
lions of  American  famUles,  armed  with  the 
vote  and  freighted  with  deeply-held  opin- 
ions about  what  they  believe  Is  right  and 
important  about  movies  for  their  chUdren. 
If  one  is  to  lead  responsibly,  he  has  to  con- 
sider the  views  of  everyone,  not  Just  a  small 
band  of  film  buffs.  ^ 

8.  There  Is  no  substantive  evidence  that 
a  movie  U  hurt  or  helped  by  ratings.  If  the 
movie  Is  good.  It  will  do  business.  If  It  Is  a 
bad  movie.  It  will  die.  and  the  rating  can't 
revive  It.  Note:  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof"  Is 
rated  G,  "The  Hospital"  Is  rated  PG,  "The 
Godfather"  Is  rated  R,  "A  Clockwork 
Orange"  Is  rated  X — and  each  of  them  Is  a 
smash  box-office  hit.  I  suspect  the  public 
Is  more  sensitive  to  entertainment  quality 
than  to  ratings. 

9.  We  don't  claim  the  voluntary  film  rating 
system  Is  the  best  that  humans  can  devise. 
We  do  believe  that  what  we  have  is  sensible, 
and  Is  working  well,  to  the  benefit  of  par- 
ents throughout  the  country.  Can  the  rat- 
ing system  be  changed,  to  retain  what  is 
essential  for  a  free  screen,  unhobbled  by 
government  intervention,  and  to  re-struc- 
ture that  which  Is  not  working  as  well  as 
It  might?  Of  course.  Right  now.  we  are  look- 
ing at  several  possible  changes  which  may, 
or  may  not.  be  usefully  Inserted  in  the  sys- 
tem. But  you  cant  run  a  rating  system  as 
you  do  a  fashion  trend,  changing  seasonaUy 
to  suit  the  whims  of  an  influential  few.  If 
you  do,  you'U  wind  up  with  a  rating  system 
that  Is  mldl  when  It  ought  to  be  mini  or 
maxl. 

10.  Finally,  may  I  suggest  there  \b  no  per- 
fect rating  system.  There  can't  be.  Anything 
as  subjective  as  rating  movies  Is  bound  to 
produce  disagreement.  The  liberals  say  the 
ratings  are  too  restrictive;  the  conserva- 
tives declare  they  are  too  permissive.  But 
the  key  point  to  be  remembered  Is  this:  the 
rating  system  benefits  parents  through  the 
Information  given  to  the  family,  and  it  bene- 
fits a  free  American  screen  by  baffling  the 
assaults  of  those  who  would  crush  the  vol- 
untary rating  system  and  In  Its  place  lift  up 
a  government-monitored  rating  roEtrum. 
(Thus  far,  gratefully,  a  majority  of  serious, 
thoughtful  legislators  and  city  oouncUmen 
have  concluded  that  our  voluntary  film  rat- 
ing system  Is  better  lor  their  states  and 
communities  than  for  the  government, 
armed  with  legal  bludgeons,  to  step  Into  this 
fragile   arena   and   become    movie   censors) . 

Cant  we  aU — ^parents,  critics,  film-makers, 
exhibitors,  producers  and  political  observ- 
ers— agree  that  what  we  have,  though  not 
perfect.  Is  far  better  than  the  alternative? 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  PHILIP  J. 
PHILBIN 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Phil  Phllbin  brings  to  our  minds  the 
distinguished  record  he  achieved  during 
the  many  years  he  served  in  the  House. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Armed  Senrjces  COTtimittee  for 
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more  than  20  years.  He  was  a  very  knowl- 
edgeable man  who  devoted  himself,  day 
and  night,  to  the  work  that  was  assigned 
to  him.  Phil  served  as  chairman  of  that 
committee  for  a  brief  period. 

Aside  from  his  committee  work,  Mr. 
Philbin  was  one  of  the  most  affable, 
friendly,  and  Ukeable  men  in  the  entire 
Congress.  The  friendships  he  made  dur- 
ing his  career  here  was  limited  only  by 
the  number  who  came  to  know  him.  I  am 
certain  I  have  never  known  a  more 
honorable  man.  He  was  a  genuine  patriot 
who  was  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  and  his  ofiBcial  record  re- 
flects that  concern. 

To  Phil's  survivors  I  extend  my  pro- 
foimd  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES 
ITS  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 
JULY   26.   1972 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or   FXNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago,  a  group  of  industrious  and  far- 
sighted  men,  who  had  come  across  the 
seas  from  their  native  Greece  to  partic- 
ipate in  our  great  modern  democracy, 
foimded  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional and  Progressive  Association — 
AHEPA.  Through  this  organization,  now 
spread  over  1,100  chapters  in  49  States, 
American  citizens  of  Hellenic  origin 
have  embodied  and  put  into  action  for 
the  benefit  of  our  society  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  of  creative  thought  and  love 
of  man,  which  were  the  great  gifts  of 
ancient  Hellas.  Aristotle  said  in  this  re- 
gard: 

If  liberty  and  equality,  as  Is  thoxight  by 
some,  are  to  be  chiefly  found  In  a  democracy, 
they  wUl  be  best  attained  when  all  persons 
alike  share  In  the  government  to  the  utmost. 

The  noble  Greek  idea  of  responsible 
participation  in  society  is  carried  for- 
ward today  in  our  country  by  the  mem- 
bers of  AHEPA  which  stands  as  a  firm 
and  enduring  link  between  the  achieve- 
ments and  values  of  Hellenic  civilization 
and  contemporary  American  society.  The 
objectives  and  purposes  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  are  a  clear  reflection  of  the  re- 
markable qualities  of  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion that  find  expression  in  American 
life.  Consider,  for  example,  the  first  five 
objectives  of  the  AHEPA:  To  promote 
and  encourage  the  loyalty  of  its  mem- 
bers to  the  country  of  which  they  are 
citizens;  to  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government;  to  instill  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  privilege  of  citizenship ;  to  encour- 
age interest  and  active  participation  in 
the  political,  civic,  social,  and  commer- 
cial fields  of  human  endeavor;  and  to 
pledge  its  members  to  oppose  political 
corruption  or  tyranny. 

These  objectives,  so  central  to  democ- 
racy in  America,  were  central  also  to 
democracy  in  Greece,  and  one  cardinal 
purpose  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  is  to  in- 
sure that  the  flow  of  the  precepts  and 
ideals  of  Greek  democracy  continues  to 
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serve  as  a  constantly  revitalizing  cur- 
rent in  American  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
other  objectives,  too,  which  spring  from 
the  richness  and  excellence  of  Hellenic 
civilization.  AHEPA  strives  to  promote 
a  better  and  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  attributes  and  ideals  of 
Hellenism  and  Hellenic  culture;  to  pro- 
mote good  fellowship,  and  endow  its 
members  with  a  spirit  of  altruism,  com- 
mon understanding,  mutual  benevolence 
and  helpfulness  to  their  fellowman;  to 
endow  its  members  with  the  perfection 
of  the  moral  sense;  and  to  promote  edu- 
cation and  maintain  new  channels  for 
facilitating  the  dissemination  of  culture 
and  learning. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  made  a  series 
of  major  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
International  imderstanding  by  strength- 
ening the  bonds  of  good  will  and  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Greece.  AHEPA  has  also  compiled  an 
enviable  record  with  a  long  list  of  major 
contributions  to  worthy  and  charitable 
causes  and,  during  its  50  years,  it  has 
financed  a  wide  range  of  humanitarian 
national  and  international  projects. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  my  own  parents,  who 
were  both  bom  in  Greece,  came  to  this 
country  a  little  over  half  a  century  ago. 
Therefore,  I  take  very  great  pride  not 
only  in  my  citizenship  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  in  the  Hellenic  heritage 
which  is  mine  as  well.  I  believe  that  it 
can  be  accurately  stated  that  a  part  of 
America's  greatness  evolves  from  its 
composite  nature  in  which  many  people 
of  diverse  national  origins  blend  success- 
fully together  toward  the  advancement 
of  common  goals. 

On  the  local  level,  men  such  as 
Thomas  G.  Boyer,  president;  Anthony 
Boyer,  vice  president;  Alex  Zeppos,  sec- 
retary; Anthony  Laspopoulos,  treasurer 
of  the  Reading,  Pa.,  chapter  of  AHEPA; 
and  Peter  Palles,  president;  Constantine 
Depos,  secretary;  and  Michael  J.  Lucacos, 
treasurer  of  the  PottsviUe,  Pa.,  chapter 
of  AHEPA  have  joined  forces  to  further 
the  ideals  and  objectives  of  their  Hel- 
lenic heritage.  In  the  scope  of  national 
responsibility,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  stands 
as  an  object  lesson  in  this  successful  co- 
operation and  I  congratulate  this  fine 
organization,  including  the  local  chapters 
in  my  district,  for  its  high  purposes, 
worthy  contributions,  and  outstanding 
achievements  in  this,  its  50th  year  of 
existence. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


July  27,  1972 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   tLLtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  July  16  through  22  marks  the 
13th  anniversary  of  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

During  this  week,  Americans  are  urged 
to  recount  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
justice  and  remember  those  who  are  not 
so  blessed. 

The  captive  naticxis  of  the  world  live 


without  freedom  or  justice.  They  have 
not  the  opportunity  to  cherish  what  many 
Americans  take  for  granted. 

During  this  week  all  Americans  should 
stop  and  remember  the  basis  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  freedom  and  jus- 
tice, and  remember  that  many  people 
do  not  enjoy  such  rights.  We  should 
remember,  also,  that  many  have  died 
in  attempts  to  obtain  freedom  and  jus- 
tice in  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
other  captive  nations. 

We  as  legislators  should  join  in  this 
acknowledgment  of  the  quest  for  free- 
dom by  citizens  of  captive  nations  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  pro- 
moting freedom  for  captive  peoples  and 
creating  policy  which  improves  the 
chaiices  of  all  people  to  be  free. 


HELEN  EATON  RETIRES 
FRDM  SMU 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  mankind's  most  precious 
possessions  are  books,  from  which  he 
learns  and  by  which  he  passes  on  his 
learning  to  his  successors. 

Anyone,  therefore,  who  devotes  their 
life  to  a  stewardship  of  books  Is  quite  a 
valuable  member  of  society. 

Helen  Eaton  of  Swansea,  Mass.,  re- 
cently ended  such  a  stewardship  after 
more  th£in  50  years  and  deserves  the 
thanks  and  recognition  of  all  of  us. 

Miss  Eaton  began  her  career  as  a 
librarian  in  1918  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  and 
piu'sued  it  over  the  next  half  century  in 
various  posts  in  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Most  recently,  she  served  as  archivist 
of  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Univer- 
sity in  North  Dartmouth.  There  she 
ended  her  stewardship  this  month  and 
received  fitting  tributes  from  the  univer- 
sity and  from  her  colleagues. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  tribute  to  Miss 
Eaton  not  only  for  a  distinguished  career 
but  also  for  a  very  special  contribution  to 
humanity  in  the  care  and  preservation  of 
books.  Her  achievements  thus  have  a 
double  dimension. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  account  of 
Miss  Eaton's  career  printed  In  the  Taun- 
ton Daily  Gazette: 
Helen   Eaton   Retires   From   SMU   PACtrLXT 

After  Serving  Over  50  Tears  as  Librarian 

AND  Teacher 

F'rofessor  Helen  Eaton,  with  over  50  years 
of  service  as  teacher  and  librarian,  has  re- 
tired from  the  faeculty  of  Southeastern  Mass. 
University,  North  Dartmouth. 

A  luncheon  was  held  In  her  honor  at  the 
Campus  Center  of  the  university  where  some 
100  friends  from  the  ranks  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  gathered  to  present  her  with  a  Paul 
Revere  bowl  bearing  the  university's  seal, 
along  with  other  gifts. 

She  was  also  given  a  party  by  the  library 
staff  who  presented  her  with  a  pair  of  copper 
book  ends  bearing  the  university's  seal. 

A  native  of  Taunton,  Miss  Eaton  graduated 
from  the  Wlnthrop  School  where  she 
"jumped"  the  ninth  grade,  and  from  Taun- 
ton High  School's  class  of  1920. 
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WhUe  in  coUege.  she  qualified  for  a  teach- 
M'a  certificate  and  taught  cooking  classes  at 
several  Greater  Boston  settlement  houses. 

Having  received  her  B.  S.  degree  from  Sim- 
mons college  in  1925,  she  returned  there, 
completed  her  foreign  language  entrance  re- 
Quirements  for  the  graduate  school,  and  sub- 
sequently graduated  in  1927  from  the  One- 
Year  Programme  In  library  science  for  col- 
lege graduates  with  a  certificate  equivalent 
to  a  fifth-year  Master's  Degree. 

She  started  her  long  career  of  public  serv- 
ice as  a  general  assistant  at  the  Taunton 
public  Library  on  the  Friday  afternoon  In 
1918  that  the  pubUc  schools  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  "Flu  Epidemic,"  and  worked 
there  for  five  years  outside  of  school  hours— 
often  as  much  as  42  hours  per  week— at  the 
fantastic  wage  of   16  and  two- thirds-cents 

ner  hour.  .      , 

PoUowlng  graduation  from  library  school. 
Miss  Eaton  worked  some  19  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Brldegport,  Conn.,  PubUc  Ubrary,  first 
as  a  cataloguer,  then  as  senior  professional 
referee  librarian. 

She  competed  In  two  of  the  Library  Joxur- 
nal's  nation-wide  "Ten  Most  Important  Ref- 
erence Books"  contests  and  both  times  she 
came  in  second. 

Also,  she  was  active  in  the  Connecticut 
chapter  of  the  Special  Libraries  Association 
and  worked  on  the  Bibliography  on  the  In- 
dustrial and  Financial  History  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  the  late  1930's  and  1940s. 

In  1946  she  resigned  her  Bridgeport  post 
and  returned  to  Mass.  to  accept  a  position  to 
organize  and  head  the  new  serials  and  gov- 
ernment documents  depository  division  of 
the  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  Library  In 
Cambridge. 

Seven  years  later  (October  1953),  Miss 
Eaton  was  appointed  instructor — librarian 
on  the  staff  of  the  Bradford  Durfee  College 
of  Technology. 

She  assisted  In  the  English  Department 
with  freshman  English  classes  and  taught 
bibliography  as  well  as  set  up  and  operated 
the  CoUege  Library. 

In  1956  she  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  professor.  WhUe  no  longer  Involved 
with  freshman  English  classes,  she  taught 
more  bibliography  students  and  took  on  the 
editorial  work  for  the  College  Catalogue  and 
the  Student  Handbook  as  well  as  expanding 
the  College  Library  and  preparing  it  for  ac- 
creditation. 

When  the  Bradford  Durfee  College  of 
Technology  and  the  New  Bedford  Institute 
of  Technology  were  consolidated  into  the 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technological 
Institute  in  1964,  Miss  Eaton  relinquished 
her  library  title  and  became  a  full-time  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  college  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

In  January  1965,  Dr.  Joseph  Drlscoll  ap- 
pointed Miss  Eaton  to  the  post  of  archivist 
of  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technologi- 
cal Institute  as  "the  only  person  on  the  In- 
stitute staff  qualified"  for  the  position. 

Then,  in  September,  after  Hastings  Keith, 
Representative  of  the  12th  Congressional 
District,  had  succeeded  In  having  the  Insti- 
tute designated  as  a  U.S.  Government  Docu- 
ments Depository,  Miss  Eaton,  on  loan  from 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  was  moved 
from  the  Pall  River  Campus  into  the  Library 
and  Arts  BuUdlng  on  the  New  Bedford  Cam- 
pus to  set  up  the  Depository  in  the  Insti- 
tute Library  In  the  geographical  confines  of 
his  District. 

When  the  last  classes  on  the  New  Bedford 
Campus  were  transferred  to  the  North  Dart- 
mouth site.  Miss  Eaton's  office  was  relocated 
on  the  second  fioor  In  the  east  wing  of  the 
Research  Building. 

With  the  completion  in  March  1972,  of  the 
new  Library  BuUding,  Miss  Eaton  was  moved 
again — this  time  to  the  third  floor  of  that 
building.  A  new  assistant  took  over  the 
operation  of  the  Government  Documents 
Depository  and  Miss  Eaton  spent  her  full 
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time  setting  up  the  Archives  and  Spectal 
Collections. 

Miss  Eaton  lives  In  Swansea  In  a  house 
which  she  herself  designed. 

Her  bobbles  Include  gardening,  local  his- 
tory, travel  and  photography. 

She  has  prepared  and  presented  slide  lec- 
tures on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as:  classi- 
cal art  and  architecture;  the  B«ddle  East; 
horticulture  around  the  world;  ancient 
Corinth;  on  the  fringes  of  Communist  China; 
old  New  England  churches,  etc. 

She  belongs  to  both  Old  Colony  and 
Swansea  Historical  Societies. 


DEMOCRAT  FOREIGN  POLICY 
PLATFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   n^LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Republican  Platform  Committee  goes 
about  preparing  its  positions,  it  is  only 
logical  for  us  to  carefully  review  the 
Democratic  platform  now  that  the  dust 
has  settled  after  the  McGovemite 
dominated  convention. 

The  distinguished  international  corre- 
spondent for  the  Copley  Press.  Dumitru 
Danielopol.  in  an  article  in  the  JoUet 
Hei-ald-News  of  July  10,  has  some  strong 
comments  concerning  the  foreign  policy 
plank  in  the  Democratic  platform. 
The  article  follows: 
Democrat  Foreign  Policy  Pi-aform 
(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 
Washington. — Much    of    the    Democratic 
Party's  foreign  policy  platform  could  have 
been  written  in  Hanoi,  Moscow  or  Peking. 
Here  are  some  of  the  positions  taken: 
—An  immediate  and  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Indochina.  AU  mUi- 
tary  action  in  Southeast  Asia  wiU  cease.  No 
more  mUltary  aid  to  the  Saigon  government 
or  other  allies  In  Indochina. 

^The  U.S.  wlU  no  Jonger  seek  to  deter- 
mine the  political  future  of  the  nations  of 
Indochina.  ^  .   ^ 

In  other  words.  If  the  Democrats  get  into 
the  White  House,  the  whole  of  Southeast 
Asia  would  be  left  prey  to  Communist  ag- 
gression and  take-over. 

This  plank  represents  even  more  than 
Hanoi  has  demanded.  It  la  an  Invitation  to 
the  Reds  to  take  over  with  a  pledge  that  the 
United  SUtes  will  never  again  interfere  In 
that  part  of  the  world. 

A  similar  fate  would  befall  Greece,  a 
NATO  ally.  The  Democrats  would  st<^  all 
support  to  the  military  backed  government 
of  that  country. 

This  would  open  the  most  vulnerable 
part  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  to  Com- 
munist subversion  and  deprive  the  Sixth 
Fleet  of  Its  most  vital  anchorages.  It  also 
vrould  expose  the  Turks  and  Israel  to  Soviet 
pressure. 

The  platform  also  proposes. 
To  deny  any  use  of  the  SALT  agreement 
as  Justification  for  increased  military  spend- 
ing. 
To  abolish  the  draft. 
To  reduce  overseas  bases  and  forces. 
In  other  words,   while  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  perfect  its  arsenal,  the  United 
States  would  sit  still.  This  amounts  to  uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

The  Democrats  would  stop  buying  chrome 
from  Rhodesia;  would  stop  all  military  aid 
to  Portugal,  another  NATO  ally,  and  cancel 
the  »436  million  deal  with  that  country  for 
naval  bases  In  the  Azores. 
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Obviously  angling  for  the  Jewish  vote, 
however,  the  Democrat*  bravely  pledge  un- 
equivocal support  to  Israel's  "right  to  exist." 
They  don't  explain  how  we  could  help  that 
country  once  we  have  practically  dismantled 
our  Mediterranean  defense  system. 

It  also  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
Democrats  aim  brave  words  at  the  ethnics 
of  Eastern  European  ancestry  and  promise 
to  "seek  to  mobilize  world  opinion  to  express 
concern  at  the  denial  to  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  minorities 
of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  ." 

The  blatant  hypocrisy  of  this  plank  Is  ob- 
vious. The  ethnics  wiU  not  fall  for  it. 

Indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Democrats 
would  prepare  the  ground  for  a  Communist 
takeover  In  Southeast  Asia,  Greece,  and  Tur- 
key, Isolate  Portugal,  but  they  ploxisly  deplore 
the  fate  of  those  who  suffer  under  Conunu- 
nlsm  in  Eastern  Europe. 

They  can't  have  It  both  ways. 


HAWAH'S  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 
ACT 

HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF   HAWAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption 
in  1969  of  Federal  legislation  to  help 
preserve  endangered  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife  was  a  landmark  in  oiu-  struggle 
to  preserve  natural  resources  for  future 
generations. 

More  recently,  the  State  of  Hawaii 
has  acted  at  the  State  level  by  adopting 
its  own  endangered  species  conservation 
act.  This  law,  act  49  of  the  1972  legisla- 
ture, is  designed  to  afford  even  greater 
protection  to  the  rapidly  dwindling  ranks 
of  native  Hawaiian  wildlife. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  the  State  of 
HawaU  should  be  taking  a  leading  role 
in  this  environmental  cause,  since  Hawaii 
has  an  Island  ecosystem  unique  In  the 
world.  This  wildlife  system,  developed 
over  millions  of  years  of  island  isolation, 
has  been  severely  affected  by  habitat 
changes  since  the  islands  were  populated 
by  man. 

In  a  1970  report,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  said : 

Gtawall  has  the  most  diversified,  unique 
and  scientifically  significant  flora  and  fauna 
in  the  world,  and  yet  the  island's  environ- 
ments are  so  fragUe  that  In  nearly  200  years 
since  the  Islands  were  visited  by  Captain 
Cook,  more  animals  and  planU  have  been 
exterminated  or  brought  to  the  brink  qf 
extermination  than  In  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  past  150  years,  23  of  68  bird 
species  that  occur  naturally  only  in 
Hawaii  have  become  extinct  and  29  of 
those  that  remain  are  endangered, 
primarily  because  of  increased  human 
use  of  the  land  and  disturbance  to  the 
native  ecosystems.  Hawaii  has  more  than 
half  of  the  52  endangered  bird  species 
of  the  entire  United  States.  Only  16 
endemic  HawaUan  bird  species  are  not 
considered  endangered — officially.  But 
many  of  these  are  just  "hanging  on." 

To  illustrate  the  fragility  of  these  Is- 
land species,  the  introductirai  of  rabbits 
about  the  turn  of  the  century  to  tiny 
Laysan  Island  Is  a  good  example.  In  the 
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absence  of  any  natural  enemies,  the  rab- 
bit population  exploded  and  soon  they 
consumed  all  the  vegetation.  The  rabbits 
then  perished — as  did  thousands  of  nest- 
ing seablrds  and  their  young  who  were 
trapped  in  their  burrows  by  wind-driven 
sands.  Laysan,  located  in  the  Pacific  be- 
tween Honoliilu  and  Midway  Island,  had 
become  a  barren  waste.  Tragically,  three 
species  of  small  birds  which  were  exter- 
minated are  foimd  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  A  scientific  expedition  in  1923  wit- 
nessed the  extermination  of  the  last 
three  honeycreepers  in  a  sandstorm. 

Today,  the  Hawaiian  goose — nene — 
Hawaii's  official  State  bird,  is  among 
those  on  the  endangered  list.  An  esti- 
mated 25,000  inhabited  the  lava  slopes 
of  Hawaii  dioring  the  late  1800's,  but  ex- 
cessive hunting,  predation  by  introduced 
mammals,  suid  destruction  of  food  and 
cover  by  grazing  animals  reduced  the 
population  to  less  than  50  by  1945.  Al- 
though careful  and  costly  management 
has  increased  the  flock  to  about  500  birds, 
the  nene's  future  as  a  wild  bird  remains 
precarious. 

Along  with  birds,  Hawaii's  only  two  en- 
demic mammals,  the  monk  seal  and  the 
hoary  bat,  are  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. So  are  all  five  of  the  fresh  water 
fish  species  unique  to  the  State,  500  land 
mollusks,  1,250  insects,  300  species  of 
flowers  and  planta,  and  25  species  of 
ferns. 

The  new  State  act  49  calls  for  an  in- 
ventory of  the  status  of  indigenous  birds 
and  mammals,  including  their  distribu- 
tion, habitat,  and  range.  The  initial  State 
list  will  be  adopted  from  the  current  U.S. 
list  compiled  under  the  Federal  endan- 
gered species  law.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to 
take,  possess,  transport,  export,  process, 
or  sell  any  bird  or  mammal  on  the  list 
except  according  to  regulations  of  the 
State  department  of  land  and  natural 
resources.  The  act  further  provides  for 
the  development,  regulation,  and  en- 
forcement of  programs,  including  land 
acquisition,  to  maintain  or  enhance  in- 
digenous bird  and  mammal  populaticms 
£md  their  associated  ecosystems. 

I  am  confident  that  act  49  offers  a 
valuable  opportunity  to  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii to  protect  its  unique  environment, 
and  I  hope  that  all  those  responsible  for 
implementing  the  act  will  do  so  with 
vigor  and  full  accord  with  its  purposes. 

The  indigenous  species  of  wildlife  are 
an  integral  part  of  Hawaii's  native  eco- 
systems and  a  part  of  the  living  heritage 
of  Hawaii.  They  represent  a  natural  re- 
source of  scientific,  cultural,  educational, 
environmental,  and  economic  value  to 
future  generations  of  Hawaii's  people. 

Our  wildlife  evolved  as  part  of  the 
land  itself.  With  coordinated  efforts  in 
education,  observation,  research,  and 
ecosystem  protection,  this  wildlife  will  be 
preserved  so  that  future  generations  can 
sense  the  continuity  of  the  land  and  feel 
nn  identity  with  the  singular  life  systems 
it  fostered  and  molded  over  thousands 
of  years  in  Hawaii. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  our  State 
motto:  "Ua-Mau-Ke-EIa-O-Ka  Aina-I- 
Ka-Pcmo" — "The  Life  of  the  Land  Is  Per- 
petuated in  Righteousness." 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  criticism  of  our  public  schools 
is  all  too  frequent,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
know  of  a  school  district  which  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  and  which  has  strong 
public  support.  Such  a  district  is  the 
Ocean  View  Elementary  District  of 
Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

While  these  achievements  resulted 
from  a  districtwide  effort  and  a  deep 
community  interest  in  the  schools,  if 
there  is  one  man  who  can  be  said  to  be 
personally  responsible  for  them,  it  is  Dr. 
Clarence  L.  "Clare"  Hall,  who  for  4  years 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Ocean 
View  EHementary  District. 

Dr.  Hall  has  just  resigned  from  this 
position  to  accept  a  post  as  deputy  super- 
intendent for  instruction  in  the  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Education  at 
Sacramento.  Although  we  are  sorry  to 
lose  him  in  Huntington  Beach,  in  his  new 
position  he  will  be  able  to  bring  his  own 
brand  of  personal  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion to  schools  throughout  the  great  State 
of  California. 

Last  month,  in  an  article  by  Jack  Mc- 
Curdy,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  described 
the  achievements  of  the  Ocean  View 
School  District  imder  Dr.  Hall's  leader- 
ship. Because  I  think  these  imique 
achievements  should  be  studied  by  mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  emulated  by  school 
systems  throughout  the  country,  I  am 
including  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  18,  1972] 

Can   School   Distmcts  Do  a   Good  Job   m 

These  Times?  One  Does 

(By  Jack  McCurdy) 

In  this  tumultuous  time  of  attacks  on 
public  education.  Is  It  possible  that  some 
school  districts  are  quietly  educating  chil- 
dren, keeping  parents  happy  and  providing 
an  Imaginative  program  at  a  cost  that  doesn't 
bankrupt  the  taxpayers? 

There  Is  one  that  seems  to  be  doing  al- 
most everything  right— Ocean  View  Ele- 
mentary District  In  Huntington  Beach.  Con- 
sider the  record: 

Three  tax  and  bond  elections  have  been 
won  in  the  last  three  years — and  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  to  boot — while  most  dis- 
tricts in  the  state  and  nation  have  met 
with  mounting  failures. 

Student  achievement  In  reading  has  been 
boosted  consistently  to  an  above-average 
level,  despite  a  downward  trend  throughout 
California  as  a  whole. 

POWESrOL  SUPPORT 

Schools  have  been  oi>ened  to  parents  and 
Other  citizens  to  an  unusually  large  degree 
In  contrast  with  the  uneasy  superficiality  ot 
most  public  school  contacts.  The  result  has 
been  powerful  community  support  tor  the 
district  and  a  feeling  among  many  parents 
that  they  have  some  control  over  school 
aSalrs. 

The  district  has  built  modernistic  "open 
structure"  school  buildings  (without  perma- 
nent Interior  halls  cv  waUs)  at  lower  coats 
and  baa  also  pioneered  other  Innovatlona, 


such  as  the  tise  of  noncredentialed  teachers, 
year-round  schooling  and  a  privately  run 
lunch  service  for  pupils. 

Ocean  View  has  become  a  "Ughthouse" 
district  in  California,  and  the  man  who  put 
Ocean  View  on  the  map  is  Clarence  L.  (Clare) 
Hall. 

He  did  it  dvirlng  the  last  four  years  and  Is 
now  leaving  to  become  state  School  Supt. 
Wilson  RUes'  deputy  in  charge  of  Instruc- 
tion In  the  state  Department  of  Education. 

Because  of  his  talents  and  the  new  power 
he  will  wield  under  departmental  reorga- 
nization. Dr.  HaU  may  become  one  of  the 
most  infiuential  men  In  education  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

If  Riles'  early  childhood  education  pro- 
gram is  ^proved  by  the  Legislature,  the 
department  will  get  the  authority  to  distrib- 
ute $350  million  a  year  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts. 

And  Wall  would  oversee  who  gets  the  funds 
and  how  they  are  spent. 

Ocean  View,  then,  represents  in  many  ways 
a  microcosm  of  how  state  education  leaders 
would  like  California  schools  to  look  in  the 
future. 

HaU,  45,  was  brought  in  as  superintendent 
of  Ocean  View  in  1968  after  a  controversy 
over  the  taping  of  youngsters'  mouths  in 
school  brought  an  otherwise  deteriorating  sit- 
uation to  a  head. 

"The  district  was  In  an  extremely  de- 
pressed condition,"  school  board  president 
George  Logan  recalled. 

"It  was  underfunded,  understaffed,  morale 
was  low  and  there  was  little  sense  of  dedi- 
cation. 

"The  district  was  marking  time,  preserving 
the  status  quo." 

RELATIVELY  LOW  TAX  BASE 

Ocean  View  covers  a  typically  upper-mld- 
dle-class,  Anglo  suburb,  which  lacks  indus- 
try and  Lb  therefore  relatively  low  in  proper- 
ty wealth  for  producing  tax  revenue. 

Its  tox  rate  U  the  fifth  highest  among  24 
elementary  districts  in  the  state  with  10,000 
or  nx>re  pupUs.  It  ranks  16th  In  assessed  val- 
uation per  pupil  and  20th  in  spending  per 
child. 

Nearly  all  of  its  34  schools  were  built  dur- 
ing the  1960s  when  a  housing  boom  tiurned 
north  Huntington  Beach's  vacant  fields  into 
a  brand-new  community  of  homes  and  apart- 
ments. 

By  most  accounts.  Hall  converted  a  lack- 
luster school  system  into  one  which  is  con- 
stantly crammed  with  "how-to-do-it"  visi- 
tors, attracts  himdreds  of  top  teaching  can- 
didates frtxn  colleges  and  constitutes  a  ma- 
jor reason  why  people  move  to — or  don't 
move  from — the  area. 

MOST  ACHIEVING  WELL 

What  pleases  parents  are : 

— Most  of  the  14,000  students  seem  to  be 
achieving  well — particularly  in  the  basic  sub- 
jects like  reading  and  mathematics,  and  the 
youngsters  are  interested  in  school  and  ex- 
posed to  many  kinds  of  learning  opportuni- 
ties. 

"They  try  so  many  things,"  said  Mrs.  Betty 
Morse,  a  parent.  "The  chUd's  day  is  flexible. 
He  may  have  three  teachers  one  day  for  his- 
tory. The  class  may  last  one  hour  one  day, 
a  half  hovir  the  next.  Kids  like  that — its 
fun.  It  coulda't  help  but  result  in  higher 
achievement." 

— School  meetings  are  held  frequently  to 
disciiss  new  ideas.  Contacts  with  teachers  are 
actively  encouraged.  Parents  are  surveyed 
in  detail  at  least  once  a  year  by  each  school 
to  get  their  reactions  and  suggestions. 

ADAPT  TO  CAPABIUTISS 

The  educational  philosophy  is  to  "individ- 
ualize" Instruction,  to  adapt  the  teaching 
to  the  pupU's  Individual  capabilities  and 
interests  as  a  means  of  maximizing  achieve- 
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mpnt  The  surveys  show  that  parents  strong- 
Kbeiieve  that  this  approach  gives  children 
L  real  chance  to  reach  their  potential  and 
that  the  district  is  actually  practicing  what 
L  often  educational  rhetoric  about  idivld- 

"tc^b^rpeople  appear  candid  and  open 
about  the  district's  performance  and  plans. 
Achievement  test  scores— successes  as  well 
2s  poor  showings-are  actively  discussed, 
concrete  efforts  are  made  to  correct  weak- 
nesses after  they  show  up  In  test  results 
complaints  or  requests  by  parents  about 
school  offerings  frequently  turn  into  seri- 
ous proposals   for   new    activities   by   prln- 

'^^•VVe  publicize  our  test  results  and  com- 
nare  them  with  past  scores,"  school  board 
mem«>er  Ralph  Bauer  said.  "We  announce 
how  we  plan  to  Unprove  them.  There  are  no 
secTets.  I  have  found  that  if  you  get  to 
^ple  with  the  facts  about  what  you  are 
doing  in  education  and  what  it  costs,  they 
will  back  you."  ^  , 

The  cardinal  rule  is  that  every  letter,  tele- 
Dhone  can  or  Inquiry  from  the  public  is 
answered  as  fully  as  possible,  and  every  ef- 
fort is  made  to  resolve  each  problem  between 
schools  and  parents.  No  complaint  or  ques- 
tion is  aUowed  through  Inaction  to  fester  into 
a  sour  attitude  toward  the  schools. 

The  Idea  behind  this  policy  is  that  the 
public  owns  the  schools. 

"I  have  never  deluded  myself,"  Hall  said, 
"into  thinking  that  these  are  'my'  or  'our' 
schools." 

Bauer  said  the  district  actively  encourages 
parents  to  visit  schools  and  work  in  them. 

"You  get  an  ally  every  time  someone 
comes  Into  a  school,"  he  said.  "We  tell  them. 
■Ut  us  know  if  you  don't  Uke  what  you  see. 

It's  an  ofaclal  attitude  that  seems  to  work- 
parents  swarm  over  the  schools  and  like 
what  they  see. 

There  Is  little  question  that  in  the  final 
analysis  professional  educators  make  the 
major  decisions  that  run  virtually  all  schools, 
but  in  Ocean  View  parents  seem  to  lack  the 
feeling  of  powerlessness  that  U  common  to- 
day in  so  many  school  districts. 

They  are  like  most  parents  anywhere — 
most  do  not  take  an  active  part  In  school  af- 
fairs. But  they  do  express  a  kind  of  self- 
assurance  that  their  voices  would  be  heard 
If  need  be. 

"There  has  been  a  big  Increase  in  commu- 
nity involvement,"  said  Keith  Halfpop,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ocean  View  Teachers  Assn.  "They 
(parents)  see  what  is  going,  what  Is  lacking. 
And  it  has  side  effects— they  really  sell  the 
schools  to  their  friends  and  neighbors." 

TEST  RESULTS  IMPRESSIVE 

Many  parents  know  themselves  when  their 
children  are  achieving  up  to  expectations, 
but  the  official  record  of  results  from  state 
tests  for  the  district  is  also  impressive. 

"We  have  delivered,"  Bauer  said.  "Our  test 
results  have  Improved  markedly." 

Two  separate  tests  were  used  by  the  state 
over  the  last  six  years,  making  comparisons 
tricky.  But  Ocean  View  does  show  a  clear 
improvement. 

Using  the  same  test,  the  district's  median 
reading  score  for  first  grade  went  from  62  in 
1970  to  69  in  1971  and  then  to  72  In  1972 
(with  50  the  national  average  on  a  scale  of 
1  to  100) . 

For  second  grade,  the  score  rose  from  42 
to  54  between  1969  and  1970  and  one  test  and 
from  59  to  64  between  1971  and  1972  using 
another. 

In  third  grade,  the  score  was  42  in  1969, 

47  in  1970  and  50  in  1971,  using  the  same  test. 

Sixth-grade  pupUs  scored  48  in  1969,  62  In 

1970,  59  In  1971  and  54  in  1972  on  the  same 

test. 

NO  IQ  INCREASE 

During  the  same  period,  the  IQ  (intelli- 
gence quotient)  remained  at  an  average  or 
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104  for  Ocean  View  chUdren,  which  Indicates 
that  reading  abUlty  Improved  on  its  own. 

The  district's  schools  also  use  diagnostic- 
prescriptive  testing  widely  to  determine 
where  Instruction  should  be  concentrated. 

For  example,  the  statewide  mathematics 
test  scores  reported  recently  showed  a  slump 
In  computational  skills  among  pupils.  Includ- 
ing those  m  Ocean  View. 

Several  Ocean  View  schools  administered 
diagnostic  tests  to  find  out  exactly  which 
sub -skiUs— such  as  three-place  addition  or 
long  division — needed  bolstering. 

Pupils  then  worked  on  the  specific  areas 
which  showed  up  weak  for  each  individual, 
but  time  was  not  wasted  and  students  were 
not  bored  by  drilling  everyone  on  all  skills 
Just  to  remedy  certain  deficiencies. 

Hall  feels  this  kind  of  achievement  can 
only  result  from  teachers  feeling  a  special 
dedication  as  professionals.  Most  agree  that 
the  attitudes  flowed  from  Hall's  charisma, 
one  of  his  strongest  assets  along  with  orga- 
nizational know-how. 

He  had  to  rely  heavily  on  inspirational 
ability  early  in  Ocean  View  when  he  launched 
the  first  tax  election  campaign. 

Two  consecutive  tax  increase  measures  had 
failed  badly  in  Ocean  View,  but  the  financial 
condition  of  the  district  ruled  out  a  chance 
for  Hall  to  build  a  record  before  he  went  to 
the  polls  for  more  funds. 

DID   WHAT    HE   SAID 

"We  simply  believed  in  that  man,"  said 
Mrs.  Morse,  education  chairman  of  the  Hunt- 
ington Beach  League  of  Women  Voters, 
"and  what  he  would  say  to  do,  we  did." 

Hall  used  campaign  strategy  that  he  had 
read  about  in  a  research  study  and  had 
proved  successful  in  his  previous  district. 
Pacific  Grove. 

First,  he  asked  each  board  member  to  name 
the  15  most  influential  people  In  his  area  of 
the  district  and  principals  to  select  the  25 
around  their  schools.  Those  who  would  en- 
dorse the  tax  override  were  asked  to  contact 
others. 

An  organization  of  more  than  1,000  vol- 
unteers was  thus  created.  Hall  said,  and  di- 
vided Into  committees  of  block  workers,  pre- 
cinct teams,  work  parties,  get-out-the-vote 
groups. 

LIST   or   "TK8"   VOTERS 
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spelled  out  exactly  what  the  money  would 
be  used  for,  a  stark  contrast  to  the  vague 
plans  which  most  districts  provide  the  public 
before  elections. 

Hall  told  voters  that  if  the  override  passed, 
each  school  would  get  a  library  under  a  $100,- 
OOOra-year  program  for  five  years.  Spending 
on /Instructional  materials  would  be  doubled. 
Tebcher  salaries  would  be  raised  by  $375,000. 
Summer  school  would  be  established  for  the 
first  time.  A  music  program  would  be 
launched.  And  so  »n. 

"We  said,  'WeU  report  back  to  you  on  what 
we  have  done  In  two  years  and  you  can  make 
the  decision  on  whether  to  keep  the  over- 
ride,' "  Hall  related. 

$7.5    MILLION    BONDS 

six  months  later.  Hall  undertook  another 
election,  this  time  for  a  $7.5  million  bond 
issue  to  build  five  new  schools  and  increase 
the  maximum  Interest  rate  on  district  bonds. 

It  won  a  whopping  71.8':i  of  the  vote  and 
passed  easily. 

Then,  in  1971,  HaU  and  the  district  won 
a  five-year  continuance  of  the  $1.25  over- 
ride with  a  70.4%  majority. 

At  the  same  time.  Hall  was  attempting  to 
translate  his  educational  philosophy  Into 
curriculum. 

QUIT    HIGH   SCHOOL 

A  native  of  Idaho  where  he  was  a  high 
school  dropout,  HaU  entered  teaching  with 
a  psychology  background  and,  he  said,  moved 
Into  administration  with  some  reluctance  for 
the  extra  money. 

Later,  he  obtained  his  doctorate  In  educa- 
tion from  Stanford  University  where  the  em- 
phasis In  training  administrators  Is  more  on 
how  schools  should  be  run,  rather  than  how 
it  Is  currently  done.  j    ..  ^ 

His  thinking  reflects  the  Stanford  ed 
school"  style,  untradltlonal,  research-ori- 
ented, heavy  on  accountabiUty  and  other 
"modern  management"  techniques,  and 
given  to  reading  contemporary  noneduca- 
ttonal  books  ("Future  Shock,"  "Up  the  Orga- 
nization" and  authors  like  John  Gardner) . 

"Social  psychologists  and  other  observers 
of  the  contemporary  scene."  Hall  said,  "pro- 
vide me  with  more  Insight  into  what  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  than  the  people  In  the 
(education)  field." 

STRESS    ON    SOCIETY 


Every  voter  in  the  district  was  contacted 
face  to  face,  and  a  list  of  probable  "yes" 
voters  was  assembled. 

School  meetings  and  kaffeeklatsches  were 
also  held,  but  the  focus  was  on  individual 
contact. 

"No  energy  was  spent  in  trying  to  convert 
'no'  voters,"  Hall  explained.  "All  effort  went 
to  finding  the  'yes'  voters  and  making  sure 
they  voted." 

The  traditional  campaign  use  of  mass 
media  advertising,  handbills,  bumper  strips, 
lapel  buttons,  and  so  forth.  Is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money.  Hall  thinks. 

The  promotional  brochures  and  newslet- 
ters about  the  override  were  sent  to  the  'yes' 
voters  to  keep  them  as  supporters,  and  each 
precinct  area  was  given  a  quota  of  'yes'  votes 
to  deliver  to  the  polls. 

On  Election  Day  In  May,  1969,  poU  watch- 
ers checked  on  who  voted  and  then  other 
teams  telephoned  the  "yes"  voters,  paid  house 
visits,  provided  transportation  and  baby  sit- 
ters. 

The  result:  a  55.7%  majority  In  favor  of 
raising  the  tax  rate  by  $1.25  p*r  $100  of 
assessed  valuation  to  a  total  of  $3.75  for  two 
years. 

"We  know  that  the  turnout  in  school  elec- 
tions U  only  about  25%  to  30  7o,"  Hall  said, 
"so  we  need  only  half  of  those  to  win." 

The  districtwide  quota  to  win  was  4.040 
"yes "  votes,  and  the  measure  got  3,911. 

TOLD    EXACT   PLANS 

What  made  the  override  easier  to  sell  was 
another   unusual   technique   ol   Hall's:    he 


He  is  convinced  that  "if  we  have  a  clearer 
grasp  of  contemporary  society  we  have  a 
better  chance  of  preparing  chUdren  for  a 
useful  existence,  as  opposed  to  someone  liv- 
ing   in   the   past   and   not   In   touch   with 

refill  it  v«" 

HaU  wante  to  know  what  society  will  be 
like  In  the  coming  decades  so  the  schools  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  demands  of  the 
future. 

"If  a  school  system  Is  not  futuristic  in  Its 
thinking.  It  wlU  faU  the  learners." 

He  is  concerned  about  "preparing  kids  for 
a  terribly  uncertain  future"  and  wants 
schools  to  be  "sensitive  to  the  pressures 
and  problems  and  changes  Impinging  on  the 
lives  of  children." 

How  the  schools  cope  with  that  assign- 
ment is  not  at  aU  clear,  but  Hall  is  one  of 
the  few  schoolmen  who  seem  to  be  think- 
ing seriously  about  it. 

LEARNING    TO    LEARN 

One  Important  way,  he  feels,  is  to  teach 
children  "how  to  manage  time,  to  learn  how 
to  learn  Instead  of  learning  a  body  of  facts, 
to  Involve  kids  early  in  research,  in  inquiry 
in  the  scientific  method  so  it  becomes  a  llfe- 
stvle  for  them." 

This  indivluBlized/lndependent  inquiry 
approach  is  a  natural  for  the  so-called  "open 
classroom"  plan  which  HaU  favors. 

In  this  kind  of  arrangement.  chUdren  are 
Riven  more  freedom  to  explore  their  own  in- 
terests and  follow  their  own  learning  styles. 
as  long  as  they  set  concrete  goals  for  them- 
selves and  show  learning  progress. 
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There  Is  less  of  the  teacher-dominated  In- 
struction and  group-paced  activities  corn- 
man  to  the  traditional  classroom. 

CANNOT    BE    IMPOSZS 

Although  he  feels  It  is  his  responsibility  to 
advocate  the  system  he  thinks  Is  best.  Hall 
also  believes  that  "no  matter  how  right  you 
think  you  are,  If  it  Is  not  acceptable  to  the 
community  It  should  not  be  Imposed  on 
them." 

To  carry  oijt  the  plan,  Hall  said,  central 
administration  positions  were  cut  back  and 
62  specialists,  such  as  speech  therapists  and 
nurses,  were  transferred  from  district  head- 
quarters to  local  schools. 

"They  are  now  part  of  the  faculties  and 
under  the  supervision  of  principals,"  he  said, 
"and  I  am  convinced  that  children  and 
teachers  are  better  served." 

But  some  people  were  also  removed.  Only 
one  central  office  administrator  who  predated 
Hall  stlU  remains. 

BROAD    DISCRETION 

The  decentralization  policy  gives  principals 
wide  discretion  on  the  operation  of  their 
schools  and  the  expenditure  of  their  own 
Individual  budgets. 

Principal  Norman  Oulth  of  Vista  View 
School  figured  he  has  $271,000  "to  spend  as 
I  see  fit." 

Each  school  rezetves  allotments  for  sala- 
ries, supplies,  materials  and  services  such  as 
telephones  and  bus  tripe,  but  the  money  can 
b«  spent  with  few  restrictions. 

The  district  has  wide  latitude  in  the  use 
of  different  kinds  of  people  who  may  teach. 
It  obtained  exemption  from  state  formulas 
on  the  required  number  of  pupils  per  teacher, 
allowing  the  employment  of  parents,  outsid- 
ers with  special  talents,  college  students  ai'id 
high  school  youngsters. 

MUST    STTBMTT    PLANS 

Local  schools  must  operate  within  broad 
goals  set  down  by  the  school  board  and  are 
required  to  submit  "educational  plans"  an- 
nually to  the  board  to  report  their  alms  and 
progress. 

The  plans.  Hall  said,  provide  a  major  means 
for  holding  schools  accountable  for  what 
they  do  and  evaluating  their  performance 
regularly.  Without  such  an  evaluation  sys- 
tem, he  added,  decentralization  is  meaning- 
less. 

The  plans  are  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
parents  and  teachers,  and  Hall  and  the  board 
feel  that  the  use  of  parent  volunteers  in 
schools  together  with  the  surveys  provide 
for  adequate  community  involvement  in  local 
school  decision-making. 

Teachers  have  an  unusually  strong  voice  In 
local  school  polkry,  and  It  Is  not  unusual  for 
teachers  to  interview  candidates  for  teaching 
Jobs  and  make  selections  that  are  routinely 
^proved  by  principals. 

But  teachers,  too,  will  come  In  for  a  heavy 
dose  of  evaluation  starting  in  the  fall.  Each 
child.  Hall  said,  wlD  be  tested  at  the  start 
of  the  year  and  learning  objectives  estab- 
lished by  pupils  and  teachers.  Followup  test- 
ing will  be  done  to  determine  If  goals  were 
reached. 

The  evaluation  process  is  required  for  all 
districts  under  the  StuU  bill  passed  by  the 
tiegislature  last  year,  but  Ocean  View  appears 
to  be  further  advanced  in  its  plans  than  most 
others. 

NKW  IDKAS  SOVGBT 

Local  schools  are  prodded  to  come  up  with 
new  ideas  under  the  decentralization  con- 
cept, which  has  produced  team  teaching, 
nongraded  classes,  cross-age  tutoring,  learn- 
ing centers,  flexible  scheduling  and  other  In- 
novations. 

Two  schools  start  year-round  programs 
July  ao  with  children  and  teachers  spending 
nine  weeks  In  school  and  three  weeks  off  In 
four  continuous  cycles. 

If  adopted  diatrlctwlde.  Hall   said,  ycar- 
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round  schools  would  provide  the  use  of  25% 
more  building  space  and  possibly  save  the 
district  construction  of  15  to  16  new  schools 
at  a  cost  of  from  $30  million  to  $35  million. 
The  main  symbol  of  Hall's  record,  however, 
is  the  new  Golden  View  School  opened  last 
J&nuary. 

COURT    WITH    AVIARY 

A  saucer-like  structure,  the  school  con- 
tains an  "open"  Interior  designed  around  a 
little  theater,  a  natural-light  court  (with 
aviary  and  learning  center  sandwiched  be- 
tween a  low  suspended  ceiling  and  carpeted 
fioois. 

Open  structure.  Hall  said,  affords  immeas- 
urable aexibUity  for  teaching,  particularly 
team  teaching. 

And  the  exposed  environment,  he  added, 
makes  it  much  less  likely  that  teachers  will 
engage  in  the  kind  of  tyrannical  behavior 
with  children  that  has  been  known  to  go  on 
behind  four  walls  and  a  closed  door. 

CITES   SAVINGS 

Hall,  who  helped  design  the  buUding.  said 
the  savings  from  eliminating  interior  walls 
and  halls  as  well  as  outside  walkways  allowed 
the  purchase  of  carpeting  and  air  condition- 
ing for  the  school. 

The  building  cost  $810,000  and  at  $23.11 
per  square  foot  prices  out  below  the  average 
spent  on  school  buildings  In  the  state,  he 
said 

Principals  and  teachers  at  some  older 
Ocean  View  schools  are  so  engrossed  with 
the  open  space  plan  that  they  have  asked 
and  been  alIo^ved  to  have  interior  walls  ripped 
out  at  district  expense. 

It's  strong  testimony  to  Clarence  Hall's 
influence  over  one  district,  which  may  be 
extended  to  many  California  schools  in  the 
future. 
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FRENCH  DEFY  NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mi-K.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  continuftig  efforts  to  alert  Congress 
to  the  deplorable  series  of  French  nu- 
clear tests  in  the  Pacific,  I  am  inserting 
newspaper  articles  describing  recent 
developments. 

I  inserted  other  articles  in  the  Con- 
gressional Records  of  June  26 — pages 
22469-22471— and  July  6— pages  23889- 
23900. 

The  articles  follow: 

Tahitian:   Nuci.ea«  Testing  Endangers 
Hawah,  Too 

A  visiting  Tahitian  legislator  has  expressed 
puzzlement  over  the  lack  of  concern  In 
Hawaii  about  the  French  nuclear  tests  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

Francis  A.  Sanford,  Tahiti's  deputy  to  the 
French  National  Assembly,  warned  that  the 
threat  of  radiation  poisoning  from  the  tests 
"is  as  real  for  Hawaii  as  it  is  for  Tahiti."  He 
Is  on  his  way  home  after  delivering  a  pro- 
test over  the  nuclear  tests  to  the  United 
Nations. 

He  pointed  out  that  fish  exposed  to  ra- 
diation swim  "all  over  the  oceans,"  and  the 
chances  that  a  fish  contaminated  by  the 
French  nuclear  tests  will  end  up  on  a  Hawaii 
dinner  table  isn't  beyond  imagination. 

"Someday  It  will  happen,"  warned  San- 
ford, who  Is  spending  a  week  In  Honolulu 
before  he  departs  for  Tahiti  on  Saturday. 

Sanford  said  he  went  to  New  York  because 
the  French  are  using  French  Polynesians' 
"as  guinea  pigs"  by  testing  nuclear  weapons 
In  their  Islands. 


He  said  he  talked  with  various  officials 
there,  but  was  unable  to  take  his  case  to 
either  the  <3eneral  Assembly  or  the  Security 
Council. 

"But  I  don't  thUik  the  French  government 
was  very  happy  with  my  visit,"  said  the 
outspoken  Tahitian  in  his  French-accented 
English 

He  said  an  estimated  120.000  French  Poly- 
nesians resent  France's  "arbitrary"  use  of 
their  Islands  for  nuclear  tests  "because  they 
have  seriously  endangered  our  health." 

Sanford's  14-year-oId  son  died  of  leukemia, 
a  disease  with  a  high  Incidence  In  French 
Polynesia,  something  which  Sanford  at- 
tributes to  nuclear  testing  there. 

He  disputed  French  claims  that  the  nu- 
clear bombs  "are  clean,"  or  relatively  free 
of  harmful  efl'ects. 

"Why  dont  they  test  them  In  France?" 

Sanford  asked,  but  had  no  explanation 
for  why  the  United  States,  a  signatory  to 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  hasn't  protested 
the  French  blasts. 

"But  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  Is 
a  secret  accord  between  the  two  nations," 
Sanford  said.  "They  certainly  act  like  they 
have  had  diplomatic  exchanges  on  the  tests, 
but  I  may  be  wrong." 

The  69-year-old  legislator  Is  one  of  his 
people's  staunchest  advocates  for  Tahitian 
self-rule  within  the  French  framework. 

"What  we  want  is  to  have  a  voice  over 
our   Internal   affairs,"  he  said. 

He  said  he  also  discussed  this  issue  at  the 
U.N. 

Sanford  said  that  at  present  the  majority 
of  his  people  favor  "Internal  autonomy" 
rather  than  full  Independence. 

"But  If  these  criminal  acts  (the  nuclear 
teats)  continue,  and  one  day  strong  prea- 
siires  arise  for  total  Independence,  it  won't 
be  our  fault  because  France  will  have  onlv 
herself  to  blame,"  he  said. 

[From  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  July  13. 
1972] 

AEC  SlLKNT  ON  FBSNCH  N-TKSTING 

Washington,  D.C. — ^The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  says  it  has  nothing  to  say  about 
the  French  nuclear  testing  in  the  Pacific. 

Despite  a  Star-Bulletin  request  for  in- 
formation, the  AEC  has  not  yet  acknowledged 
the  French  tests,  and  said  it  has  no  Informa- 
tion on  atmospheric  radiation  resulting  from 
the  tests. 

The  AEC  did  say,  however,  that  It  Is  un- 
likely that  radiation  will  be  found  In  the 
northern  hemisphere's  atmosphere  from  the 
southern  Pacific  testing. 

The  Environmetnal  Protection  Agency  has 
a  network  of  stations  In  the  U.S.  and  South 
America  sampling  air,  milk  and  food,  but 
results  from  such  sampling  will  probably  not 
be  available  for  a  month  unless  an  "alert" 
level  indicating  possible  danger  is  reached. 

Brothers  on  Nuclear  Test  Protest  Fast 

Canberra. — Two  borthers  have  begun  a  fast 
outside  Parliament  House  here,  saying  they 
would  not  start  eating  again  untU  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  breaks  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  France. 

The  two  are  Malcolm  Chambers  (21).  a 
piano  student  at  the  Sydney  Conservatorium, 
and  his  brother  Phillip  (17),  a  high  scho>->l 
student. 

They  plan  to  drink  only  water  for  the  next 
10  days  and  will  shelter  from  belov -freezing 
night  temperatures  in  a  car. 

Both  have  taken  time  off  from  their  studies 
to  protest. 

"My  education  can  wait,  the  environment 
can't."  said  Phillip. 

He  said  the  Federal  Government  should 
suspend  diplomatic  relations  with  France 
until  it  stopped  nuclear  tests. 

In  Auckland,  renewed  assurances  were 
given  that  there  would  be  no  retaliation  by 
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New  Caledonian  interests  against  New  Zea- 
land for  a  union  boycott  of  French  ships  and 

planes. 

'^  PROLONGED 

In  a  statement  made  before  he  returned  to 
Noumea,  the  president  of  the  Noumea  Cham- 
ber of  commerce,  Mr.  Henri  Berton,  said 
French  Importers  would  not  cut  trade  with 
New  Zealand. 

But  he  added  that  If  the  boycott  were 
prolonged,  they  would  have  to  seek  other 
sources  of  supply. 

Mr  Berten  said  the  handling  ban  called  by 
the  New  Zealand  Federation  of  Labour  was 
hurting  only  the  people  of  the  Pacific  and 
New  Zealanders. 

SLOOP 

New  Zealand's  second  protest  vessel  Is  due 
to  sail  for  the  French  nuclear  testing  area  at 
Mururoa  Atoll  today. 

She  is  the  40ft  concrete  sloop  Magic  Isle 
and  her  crew  wlU  include  Maori  Member  of 
Parliament  ISx.  Matlu  BaU  (38).  who  earlier 
planned  to  saU  In  the  protest  trawler  Boy 
Roel,  now  six  days  out  of  Tauranga. 

Other  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Magic 
Isle  named  by  the  organiser,  Mr.  Roger 
Boshier.  yesterday  were  a  local  author,  Mr. 
Maurice  Shadbolt.  and  a  clvU  engineer,  Mr. 
J.  s.  Barker. 


(From   the    Fiji   Times,    July    7,    1972] 

Protest  Crew  Saw  Nuclear  Bomb  Blast 

Melboubnb.— The  crew  of  the  protest  yacht 
Greenpeace  HI  saw  a  French  nuclear  bomb 
explode  over  Mururoa  AtoU,  the  chairman 
of  the  Greenpeace  Foundation.  Mr.  Ben 
Metcalfe,  said  yesterday. 

Speaking  by  telephone  from  Vancouver, 
he  told  a  Melbourne  newspaper  that  the  crew 
saw  a  glow  over  the  South  Pacific  atoll  and 
felt  slarong  winds. 

He  also  accused  a  French  minesweeper  of 
deliberately  ramming  the  yacht  In  the  test 
area  earlier  this  week. 

Telling  of  the  latest  contact  with  the 
protesters,  he  said:  "They  are  out  of  the 
area  now  and  the  crew  is  safe. 

"They  told  us  they  saw  a  sudden  glow 
and  felt  strong  winds  and  turbulence. 

"They  Immediately  put  on  protective 
clothing  and  pumped  water  from  some  depth 
all  over  themselves  and  Greenpeace  III. 

BAMMEO 

"This  Is  the  normal  procedure  In  a  radia- 
tion emergency." 

Mr.  Metcalfe  said  the  yacht  had  been 
"deliberately  rammed"  by  the  French  mine- 
sweeper La  Palmpolalse  In  the  test  area 
earlier  this  week. 

"The  French  are  fooling  nobody  when 
they  say  the  minesweeper  was  attempting 
to  pull  alongside  with  a  message  for  the 
Greenpeace  crew,"  he  said. 

"A  ship  of  that  size  would  have  to  send  a 
launch  alongside. 

SAVINGS 

"She  deliberately  rammed  the  yacht." 

Mr.  Metcalfe  said  the  crew  were  all  ex- 
cellent yachtsmen  and  the  skipper.  David 
Motaggart,  paid  $30,000,  his  life  savings,  for 
the  Greenpeace  in  voyage, 

Mr.  Metcalfe  said  the  French  nuclear  tests 
In  the  Pacific  were  "far  from  over," 

"The  tests  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
July,"  he  said.  \ 

"We  get  our  Information  from  authorita- 
tive sources  In  France  sympathetic  with  our 
cause. 

TRIGGERS 

"The  French  are  testing  four  atomic  trig- 
gers and  three  hydrogen  bombs  In  this  se- 
ries. 

"And  they  are  not  even  halfway  through 
it  yet," 

Mr.  Metcalfe  said  Greenpeace  III  would 
"soon  b«  tMGk  in  tbe  test  area." 

"Our  protest  la  not  over  yet  either,"  he 
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In  London,  the  British  Government  said 
It  had  Independent  confirmation  that  France 
staged  a  second  nuclear  test  in  the  Pacific 
last  Friday. 

rmsT 

A  British  foreign  affairs  spokesman  who 
announced  this  here  did  not  give  any  fur- 
ther details. 

The  Foreign  Office  disclosed  also  that  It 
had  Independent  confirmation  that  the  first 
nuclear  explosion  of  the  French  current  test 
series  was  on  June  25. 

The  French  Government  has  so  far  refused 
to  confirm  any  <rf  the  explosions  In  Its  pres- 
ent test  series. 

The  British  spokesman  said  that  British 
monitoring  reports  had  shown  after  the 
first  test  that  there  was  no  Indication  of  any 
hazard  to  health. 

French  Ram  Peace  Tacht 

Papeete. — The  protest  yacht  Greenpeace  III 
v.as  taken  to  the  French  nuclear  test  centre 
at  MvuTiroa  Atoll  on  Monday  for  repairs  after 
an  "accidental  collision"  with  a  French 
minesweeper. 

An  official  spokesman  said  the  yacht  then 
sailed  for  the  Cook  Islands,  where  the  three- 
man  crew  expected  to  arrive  In  11  days. 

•nie  French  blamed  the  collision  on  Green- 
peace Ill's  skipper.  A  statement  said  he  made 
a  false  manoeuvre  ahead  of  the  sweeper  La 
Pampolalse  as  she  approached  to  "deUver  a 
message." 

It  was  the  first  French  confirmation  that 
the  yacht  had  reached  the  test  area,  where 
the  crew  intended  to  hamper  the  1972  nu- 
clear firing  programme. 

The  statement  was  authorised  by  the  test 
prcgramme  commander.  Admiral  Claverle. 
repair  request 
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CAICPAIGN 


Mr.  Kirk  called  for  a  strong  and  united 
campaign  to  force  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment to  act  on  the  tests. 

In  Auckland.  It  was  announced  that  the 
second  New  Zealand  protest  vessel  to  sail 
for  the  nuclear  test  zone  was  due  to  leave 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  Roger  Boshier,  Auckland  organiser  for 
the  Peace  Media  Research  Project,  which 
sent  the  trawler  Boy  Roel  from  Tauranga 
last  Sunday,  said  the  second  vessel  would  be 
the  yacht  Magic  Isles. 

Mr.  Boshier  confirmed  that  a  Labour  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  Mr.  Mat  Rata,  would  be 
one  of  the  yacht's  crew. 

REBUFK 

Meanwhile,  New  Zealand's  Federation  of 
Labour  has  rebviffed  representatives  from 
New  Caledonia  for  the  repeal  of  Its  ban  on 
trade  with  French  territories  In  the  Pacific. 

The  president  of  the  New  Caledonia  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Indiistrles,  Mr.  Henri 
Berton,  said  he  had  been  told  the  ban  would 
be  maintained  untU  the  French  nuclear  test 
series  ended. 

Mr.  Berton  visited  New  Zealand  to  press 
for  a  resumption  of  normal  trade. 

In  Paris  Axistrallan  Labor  opposition 
Member  of  Parliament,  Dr.  Jim  Calms  failed 
to  see  President  Pompidou  to  protest  about 
the  nuclear  tests. 

But  Dr.  Calms  was  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  diplomatic  adviser,  Mr.  Jean- 
Bernard  Ralmond. 

Speaking  to  reporters  afterwards  Dr. 
Cairns  warned  that  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
area  would  rise  up  against  the  French  Gov- 
ernment if  it  continued  its  test  programme. 


According  to  the  statement,  the  yacht 
broke  one  mainstay  and  tangled  her  rigging 
m  the  collision. 

Her  skipper  then  asked  In  writing  for  re- 
pair faculties  to  render  her  ocean-going. 

The  ftatement  said  that  as  the  request 
concerned  safety  at  sea  Admiral  Claverle 
agreed  Immediately  and  the  protest  vessel  en- 
tered the  atoll  confines  at  7  a.m.  local 
time  on  Sunday  (early  Monday  morning  Fiji  . 
time). 

MeanwhUe  an  Australian  Labor  Opposition 
Member  of  Parliament  has  arrived  In  Parte 
hoping  to  meet  President  Georges  Pompidou 
to  protest  against  the  testing  of  what  he 
called  "France's  filthy  nuclear  weapons." 

TAHITI    BAN 

Dr.  Jim  Cairns  said  he  would  protest  also 
against  a  French  order  banning  hhn  from 
visiting  Tahiti,  the  headquarters  for  the 
French  nuclear  tests. 

Dr.  Calms  said  the  office  of  President 
Pompidou  had  been  told  of  his  request  for 
an  audience,  but  he  was  aware  that  the 
French  President  had  a  very  tight  schedule 
this  week. 

"I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied  with  whatever 
Government  official  I  can  obtain  to  explain 
the  object  of  my  visit,"  he  added. 

Some  2.000  Marchers  Join  Protest 

Wellington.— Nearly  2000  people  marched 
on  ParUament  from  Wellington's  dty  centre 
in  almost  complete  silence  to  protest  against 
the  resumption  of  French  nuclear  testing  in 
the  Pacific. 

On  the  steps  of  the  Parliament  building 
the  marchers  presented  a  four-point  peti- 
tion calUng  for  action  against  the  tests. 

Only  about  20  police  were  outside  Parlia- 
ment when  the  marchers.  Including  students 
representatives  of  the  Greenpeace  movement 
and  mothers  and  chUdren.  arrived. 

The  opposition  Labour  Party  leader.  Mr. 
Norman  Kirk,  told  the  demonstrators  he 
wanted  a  task  force  of  Government  minis- 
ters sent  to  Paris  to  press  the  case  for  end- 
ing the  tests. 


THE  AMAZING  NIXON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  July  20.  1972. 
edition  of  the  Peoria  Joiunal  Star  en- 
titled "The  Amazing  Nixon"  presents  in 
a  capsule  form  just  about  the  best  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  the  results  now 
coralng  into  focus  foUowlng  President 
Nixon's  positive  initiatives  on  the  inter- 
national scene  in  recent  months. 

As  a  Republican  who  is  as  proud  and 
pleased  as  he  can  be  of  the  President, 
I  concur  in  the  editor's  views  and  include 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
so  that  my  coUeagues  can  be  apprised 
of  this  grassroots  i>olnt  of  view: 
[From  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  July  20,  19721 
The  Amazing  Nixon 
If  we  hadn't  long  since  become  somewhat 
"shell-shocked"  by  the  pace  of  events  and 
the  blizzards  of  news,  we  would  stand  in 
utter  amazement  at  the  set  of  developments 
confronting  us  In  recent  weeks  In  the  Cold 
War  " 

Nobody  Is  lifting  a  finger  to  break  the  mine 
blockade  of  Haiphong,  and  reliable  reports 
dlrecUy  attributed  to  dlplomau  of  China 
and  Russia  teU  us  that  both  countries  have 
told  Hanoi  to  get  about  the  business  of 
shutting  down  the  Vietnam  war. 

Russia  has  Just  made  a  deal  with  a  VS. 
firm  for  five  bUllons  of  doUars  worth  <rf 
developments— mostly  in  petro-chemlcals. 
from  fertUlzers  to  oU.  (It  U  an  act  which 
exposed  the  existence  and  extent  of  a  criti- 
cal faUure  In  their  overall  economic  devel- 
opment and  makes  new  relationships  and  de- 
pendency real.) 
Russian  and  US.  scientists  have  worked 
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out  details  and  design  for  a  Joint  space  effort 
to  link  their  space-craft  and  ours  In  a  dra- 
matic future  flight. 

The  20,000  Russians  bolstering  Egypt  In 
the  air  and  in  the  operation  of  sophisticated 
weapons  are  leaving  Egypt. 

Such  events  continue  to  unroll  after  the 
amicable  visits  between  the  U.S.  president 
and  the  leaders  of  China  and  Russia,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  first-step  arms  agreement  between 
the  VS.  and  Russia. 

What  does  it  mean?  Are  we  suckers,  or  are 
world  conditions  and  wise  policies  producing 
a  desperately  needed  amity  between  the  great 
powers  at  long  last? 

It's  very  possibly  for  real. 

Remember  what  Golda  Melr,  the  brilliant 
Israeli  chief  of  state,  said  about  the  Rus- 
sians and  their  undependable  record:  "You 
can't  even  depend  on  them  to  double-cross 
you !" 

Certain  It  Is  that  big  power  amity  has  been 
the  golden  dream  of  the  American  "liberal", 
and  more  has  been  done  toward  such  amity 
m  the  last  six  months  by,  of  all  people,  R.  M. 
Nixon,  than  In  all  the  years  by  all  the  Presi- 
dents from  Franklin  Roosevelt  down  throxigh 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

The  only  thing  wrong  is  that,  to  many, 
the  wrong  guy  did  It.  and  he  did  It  In  what 
they  still  insist  was  "the  wrong  way." 

For  this  progress,  so  stunning  It  still  hasn't 
come  home  fully  to  us.  was  accomplished  by 
careful  planning,  preparation  and  staging 
using  techniques  that  were  the  very  opposite 
of  those  which  the  liberal  cult  demanded, 
and  even  attempted  at  times. 

FDR  tried  giving  the  Soviets  whatever  they 
wanted  and  asking  nothing  In  return  in  order 
to  "win  their  trust."  All  we  actually  got  for 
this  approach  was  cynical  contempt  and  ex- 
ploitation of  our  gullibility. 

More  recently,  the  so-called  liberal  clique 
shouted  that  Improved  relations  among  the 
nuclear  powers,  essential  to  security  and  sta- 
ble peace,  was  "Impossible"  so  long  as  the 
Vietnam  war  existed. 

They  said  relations  with  China  were  "im- 
possible" while  the  war  went  on,  and  they 
would  be  wrecked  for  another  generation  If 
we  supported  military  Incursions  across  the 
borders  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Instead,  such  action  was  part  of  the  stag- 
ing and  the  incursions  were  the  Immediate 
preface  to  unprecedented  top  level  talks. 

They  said  better  relations  were  "Impos- 
Blble"  with  the  Soviets  while  the  war  went 
on.  and  that  if  we  Intensified  It.  such  as 
resuming  the  bombing — and  horror-of-hor- 
rors,  mining  harbors! — the  hostility  would  be 
shattering  and  chances  for  ending  the  "Cold 
War"  shoved  back  another  decade! 

Instead,  standing  firm  In  Vietnam  was  part 
of  the  preparation  and  staging  and  resuming 
bombing  and  mining  harbors  were  the  actual 
Immediate  preface  to  successful  talks  and 
the  succession  of  events  now  unfolding. 

They  also  said  the  only  chance  for  military 
cut-backs  of  any  sort  were  to  kill  the  ABM 
project  at  birth,  slash  the  defense  budget, 
bring  American  soldiers  home,  sink  our  air- 
craft carriers,  and  then  talk  to  the  Russians 
about  Blowing  down  their  production 

Mr.  Nixon  figured  the  opposite,  that  an 
ABM  authority,  a  strong  military  force,  and 
US.  troops  remaining  with  NATO  were  In- 
dispensable tools  for  effective  negotiations. 

Events  have  demonstrated  so  very  clearly 
that  those  who  thought  the  way  to  reach 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  with  the 
great  Communist  powers  was  to  prostrate 
ourselves  before  them,  so  to  speak,  were  dead 
wrong.  TTiey  didn't  know  those  people  over 
there.  They  didn't  know  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

And  this  fellow.  Nixon,  the  fellow  they 
compared  to  a  "used  car  salesman",  as  it 
turned  out  understands  those  people  in 
Peking  and  Moscow — and  apparently  In 
Hanoi— so  much  better  that  he  got  results 
they  still  can't  believe! 
bo  they  appreciate  these  gains  that  were 
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once  but  dreams — and  very  specially  their 
most  golden  dreams? 

Hardly.  Because  it  showed  their  policies 
and  techniques  to  be  hollow  and  those  of 
sober  strength  to  be  superior,  many  of  them 
hate  him  for  '.i\ 

When  we  look  at  what  Is  at  stake  In  this 
world,  and  for  mankind,  the  reaction  is  cheap, 
selfish,  unworthy. 

Indeed,  with  what  Is  at  stake,  it's  nuts. 

C.  L.  Dancet. 
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this  .  .  .  That  be  lay  down  bis  life  for  an- 
other," Gary  did. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
LT.    GARY    ENGELSTAD 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt. 
Gary  Engelstad  was  one  of  the  240  peo- 
ple who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Rapid  City 
flood.  He  was  not  a  resident  of  the  Black 
Hills  area,  but  found  himself  in  Rapid 
City  on  the  day  of  that  terrible  disaster 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  many  rescue 
units  of  the  South  Dakota  National 
Guard.  I  insert  into  the  Record  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  H.  B.  Cleveland,  who  gave 
the  memorial  tribute  to  Lieutenant  En- 
gelstad on  behalf  of  the  South  Dakota 
National  Guard.  His  remarks: 

To  understand  the  many  facts  which  con- 
tributed to  Gary's  spirit  of  valor  can  best 
be  garnered  from  the  supplications  of  the 
"Cadet  Prayer,"  still  being  said  at  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  as  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  this  Nation's  military  leaders:  >^ 

"Strengthen  and  Increase  our  admiration 
for  honest  dealing  and  clean  thinking,  and 
suffer  not  our  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  pre- 
tense ever  to  diminish.  Encourage  us  In  our 
endeavor  to  live  about  the  conunon  level  of 
life.  Make  us  to  choose  the  harder  right  In- 
stead of  the  easier  wrong,  and  never  to  be 
content  with  a  half  truth  when  the  whole 
can  be  won.  Endow  us  with  a  courage  that  is 
bom  of  loyalty  to  all  that  is  noble  and  wor- 
thy, that  scorns  to  compromise  vrtth  vice  and 
Injxistice,  and  knows  no  fear  when  truth  and 
right  are  In  Jeopardy.  Guard  us  against  flip- 
pancy and  Irreverence  In  the  sacred  things 
of  life.  Grant  us  new  ties  of  friendship  and 
new  opportunities  of  service.  Kindle  our 
hearts  in  fellowship  with  those  of  a  cheerful 
countenance,  and  soften  our  hearts  with 
sympathy  for  those  who  sorrow  and  suffer." 
In  the  darkest  hour  of  tragedy  that  hit 
Rapid  City,  there  came  a  bright  and  Inspiring 
light  of  bravery  and  love  in  the  men  of  the 
South  Dakota  National  Guard.  Lt.  Gary  En- 
gelstad was  a  part  of  that  story  for  as  he 
and  his  fellow  Guardsmen  tried  to  save  the 
lives  of  helpless  children  and  adults,  he 
wrote  a  new  chapter  of  heroism  In  our  his- 
tory and  this  shall  forever  be. 

This  much  loved  and  your  respected  offi- 
cer and  friend  gave  his  life  for  others.  The 
name  Lt.  Gary  Engelstad  will  forever  re- 
main an  Inspiration  for  the  South  Dakota 
National  Guard. 

Gary  was  able  to  love  deeply  and  Inti- 
mately in  his  home  and  community,  but  he 
also  loved  the  wider  world  of  mankind. 

As  a  boy  of  13.  Gary  heard  his  young  Presi- 
dent say,  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you  .  .  .  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country." 

His  President  gave  his  life  .  .  .  Gary  gave 
his  life  .  .  .  for  his  country. 

Words  can  never  really  tell  you  Evie  and 
Darcy  ♦'he  gratitude  and  sorrow  we  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota  feel  for  you  .  .  .  but  be 
assured  that  we  offer  you  our  prayers  and 
now  may  you  always  remember  that  our  Lord 
said  .  .  .  "Greater  love  bath  no  man  than 


AHEPA'S  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHtlSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  AHEPA— 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association,  a  fraternal  organi- 
zation for  people  of  Greek  descent — 
celebrates  its  50th  anniversary  this 
month.  Founded  by  a  scant  handful  of 
men  on  July  26,  1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
AHEPA  has  grown  enormously  over  the 
past  half  century,  now  administering  430 
local  chapters  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia.  The  orga- 
nization pursues  no  narrow  political  or 
sectarian  goals.  Its  sole  raison  d'etre— 
aside  from  good  fellowship  and  family 
participation,  for  which  the  group  is  un- 
rivalled anywhere — ^is  service  to  himian- 
ity. 

AHEPA'S  record  in  carrying  out  such 
service  is  truly  remarkable — ranging  all 
the  way  from  selling  $500  million  In  war 
bonds  during  World  War  n,  to  clothing 
and  feeding  the  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters, to  establishing  schools  and  hos- 
pitals worldwide,  to  awarding  thousands 
of  scholarships  to  needy  students.  And, 
on  the  local  level,  AHEPA's  430  chapters 
have  achieved  goals  just  as  remarkable, 
promoting  good  citizenship  and  answer- 
ing any  community  needs  within  their 
capability. 

I  can  testify  personally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  services  performed  by  two  AHEPA 
chapters  in  my  congressional  district — 
one  in  Springfield,  Mass,,  the  other  in 
the  nearby  community  of  Webster. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
officers  of  these  two  chapters: 

Nestor  P.  Cokkinas,  president  of  the 
Springfield  chapter. 
George  M.  Parakilas,  vice  president. 
Harold  Harper,  secretary. 
James  Stathls,  treasurer. 
Victor    Mlnchoff,    president    of    the 
Webster  chapter. 
Emmanuel  Pappfts,  vice  president. 
Achillis  J.  Pappas,  secretary. 
Arthur  Pappas,  treasurer. 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  AHEPA  embraces  four  distinct  or- 
ganizations coordinating  their  efforts  on 
the   local,  national,   and   international 
levels:   the  Order  of  Ahepa  itself,  the 
Daughters  of  Penelope — senior  women's 
auxiliary — the  Sons  of  Pericles — junior 
young  men's  auxiliary^-and  the  Maids 
of      Athena — junior      young      women's 
auxiliary. 

The  avowed  goals  of  all  four  organiza- 
tions are: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in 
the  tenets  and  fundamental  principles 
of  government,  and  in  the  recognition 
and  respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
mankind. 

Tliird.  To  instill  ijj  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
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tively  involved  in  the  political,  civic,  so- 
cial, and  commercial  fields  of  human  en- 

Fiftli  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
nolitical  corruption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor  and  integrity  of  every  nation. 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture.  ^  ,  „       .  , 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  moral  sense. 

Eighth.  To  raidow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing mutual  benevolence  and  helpfulness. 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  channels 
for  facUitating  the  dissemination  of  cul- 
ture and  learning. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  FORWARD 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  the  For- 
ward, New  York's  Yiddish-language 
daily  newspaper,  on  the  occasion  of  Its 
75th  anniversary.  For  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  tlie  dedicated  staff  of  the 
Forward  has  served  the  Jewish  com- 
munity with  news  and  features,  provid- 
ing thousands  of  immigrants  ■with  their 
first  introduction  to  American  life. 

A  liberal,  yet  anti-Communist  news- 
paper, the  Forward  has  been  instru- 
mental in  uniting  the  Jewish  commimity 
in  its  quest  for  decent  housing,  employ- 
ment, and  equal  opportunities.  Several 
great  labor  unions  were  founded  and 
strengthened  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Forward.  The  Forward  has  also  served 
as  an  effective  channel  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  arts  and  letters,  publish- 
ing stories  and  essays  of  the  greatest 
Jewish  writers  of  modem  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  following  Forward 
editorial,  and  to  extend  my  own  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  Forward,  with  best 
wishes  for  many  more  productive  years 
of  service  to  the  community : 

Who  Owns  the  "Forward"? 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  who  are  the  owners 
Of  the  Forward.  After  75  years  of  publica- 
tion, people  continue  to  ask  about  the  own- 
ership of  the  paper.  Jacob  Rich  answers  by 
saying  that  there  are  no  owners,  no  com- 
pany, and  no  corporation.  There  are  no 
shares  and  no  dividends,  and  even  in  the 
years  of  the  Forward's  prosperity,  no  one 
had  a  penny  of  pr<^t  from  the  paper.  The 
Forward  is  under  the  control  of  a  voluntary 
association — ^the  Forward  Association.  Rich 
proposes  to  have  a  look  at  the  founders  and 
publishers  of  the  paper  to  grasp  the  differ- 
ence between  a  corporation  and  a  volun- 
tary association. 

The  founders  were  all  poor  and  never 
dreamed  that  their  newspaper  venture  would 
yield  any  prtAts.  They  rather  assumed  that 
"they  would  have  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
paper  with  contributions  from  their  own 
pockets.  This  was  actually  the  case  for  years, 
before  the  Forward  established  Itself  among 
the  immigrant  population.  There  were  times 
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when  It  appeared  that  the  paper  would  faU 
because  there  was  no  money  to  pay  bUis 
for  paper  and  other  costs.  On  such  occa- 
sions the  members  of  the  "Forward  Associa- 
tion" were  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  their  feeble  newspaper,  to  collect  the 
funds  to  meet  the  creditors'  demands  and 
the  notices  from  the  Sheriffs  office.  They  took 
from  their  meager  incomes  and  often 
pawned  a  watch,  an  overcoat  or  whatever 
else  they  could  manage  in  order  to  rescue 
the  newspaper. 

Siich  crtses  arose  often  and  it  never  oc- 
curred to  anyone  that  it  could  be  otherwise: 
that  a  Socialist  paper,  preaching  the  Ideals 
of  freedom,  equality,  and  human  dignity  for 
the  workers  could  be  financially  secure  did 
not  seem  possible.  The  most  difficult  years 
were  the  first  6  or  7  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  Forward.  Ab.  Cahan  was  missing 
for  five  straight  years  because  he  could  not 
tolerate  the  constant  complaints  of  the  ge- 
nossen."  that  curious  word  for  "chaverim 
or  comrades,  borrowed  from  the  German 
Socialists.  The  name  "Forward"  also  was 
derived  from  the  "Berliner  Vorwaerts.  It 
was  in  1903,  after  the  Kishinev  program,  that 
Cahan  returned  to  the  Forward  and  It  took 
years  after  that,  for  the  paper  to  begin  to 
breathe  freely.  ^  __ 

During  the  first  decade  of  this  century, 
picnics,  excursions  and  balls  virere  arranged 
to  produce  funds  for  the  paper.  Some  of 
these    activities   became   traditions   and   in 
later    years,    the    income    went    to    support 
unions  during  strikes  for  recognition  or  for 
Improved  working  conditions.  Considering  all 
these  facts.  It  becomes  obvious  that  there  are 
no  owners  of  the  Forward.  The  newspaper 
was  founded  by  Idealists  as  a  form  of  com- 
mitment to  their  Ideals.  It  was  this  that 
gave  the  paper  its  extra  dimension  and  at- 
tracted the  finest  element  of  readers,  mem- 
bers  and  participants.  It  is  regrettable  and 
painful  that  such  cherished  people  should 
have   been   scolded,   libeled,   and   cursed   In 
later  years,  by  the  opponents  and  competi- 
tors of  the  paper.  There  are  no  owners  of 
the  Forward,  but  It  owns  a  treasure  of  spirit- 
ual riches. 


NEW  POSTAL  OFFICIAL  SEES 
IMPROVING  SERVICE 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
extend  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Mr.  Howard  Buck,  recently 
named  officer  in  charge  of  the  Borger, 
Tex ,  Post  Office.  Mr.  Buck  has  been  with 
the  Postal  Service  for  17  years. 

Recently,  in  an  interview  by  the  Bor- 
ger  News  Mr.  Buck  outlined  his  concept 
of  what  the  new  U.S.  Postal  Service 
should  be.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
and  one  who  has  some  responsibUity  in 
overseeing  operations  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, I  am  pleased  to  see  men  like  Mr. 
Buck  promoted  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. Judging  from  his  comments,  he  is 
an  industrious  and  conscientious  public 
servant.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  article  from  the  July  1.  1972 
issue  of  the  Borger  News: 

Howard  Bock  on  Postal  Service 
(By  Eck  Spahlcb) 
A  new  postal  officer  has  been  appointed  to 
supervise  the  postal  service  in  the  Borger 
area.  .^   ^ 

He  Is  Howard  Buck.  36-year-old  former 
Amarllloan,  who  took  charge  of  the  Borger 
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Postal  Service  Saturday  following  the  retire- 
ment of  Postmaster  Sid  Carpenter  after  30 
years  of  service  vrtth  the  Post  Office. 

Buck  received  the  appointment  by  C.  T. 
Davis.  Amarlllo  postmaster  and  head  of  the 
area  section  center  facilities. 

Prior  to  his  present  appointment,  he  was  a 
foreman  of  mail  and  deUvery  at  the  Au-.arilio 
Post  Office.  He  will  be  acting  officer  In  charge 
until  a  new  postmaster  Is  selected. 

Buck  Is  married  to  the  former  DeLois  Grant 
of  Witharrel.  near  Llttlefield,  and  the  father 
of  two  children.  He  Is  making  plans  to  move 
his  fanUly  to  Borger.  ^    ,.     „  o 

A  native  of  Llttlefield.  he  Joined  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  17  years  ago  in  AmariUo. 

•I  am  Interested  In  the  Job,"  he  said  speak- 
ing of  the  postmaster's  position,  and  addea 
he  will  be  competing  with  other  tiualifletl 
men.  _ 

A  year  ago.  on  July  1.  1971,  the  post  office 
changed  the  name  of  their  operation  from 
the  Postal  Office  Department  to  the  U.S.  Post- 
il  Service 

The  change  In  name  may  not  have  been 
noticed  by  some  people.  Buck  said:  "After  ill. 
as  Gertrude  Stein  said,  a  rose  Is  a  rose  Is  a 
rose  Is  a  rose."  .  ^ 

•We  changed  more  than  a  name."  he  said. 
"We  applied  more  than  cosmetics  to  how  we 
handle  the  maU." 

The  officer  In  charge  said,  "We  are  going 
out  after  business,  and  in  doing  so  we  are 
treating  our  200  million  customers  like  cus- 
tomers." 

Buck  said  for  years  In  the  postal  vocabulary 
the  people  who  used  the  mall  were  known  as 
"patrons."  Now  they  are  called  customers. 

■We  are  out  to  let  the  public  know  that 
we  care  about  their  business,"  he  said. 

Buck  explained  the  Postal  Service  has  a 
monopoly  in  letter  mall,  but  admitted  It  has 
competition  In  other  type  of  mall  and  have 
been  losing  business  where  It  has  competi- 
tion. ,,  ,.  . 
He  said  postal  administrators  realize  that 
the  Postal  Service  has  to  stand  on  Its  own 
two  feet  In  the  market  place. 

"We  are  setting  up  our  own  booths  In  that 
market  place."  Buck  said.  "We  are  creating 
new  services  and  products  and  perfecting  oxir 
older,  services." 

He  said  new  services  Include  Mallgram.  Ex- 
press Mall  and  Controlpak.  The  Mallgram  is  a 
Joint  venture  with  Western  Union,  combin- 
ing the  best  of  electronic  transmission  witn 
personal  delivery.  Messages  are  sent  via  West- 
ern Union  wires  and  delivered  by  letter  car- 
riers. He  said  the  Mallgram  U  cheaper  than  a 
telegram  and  faster  than  a  letter. 

Express  Mall  Service  Is  a  24-hour,  seven - 
day  a  week  courier  type  of  service  between  50 
major  cities.  It  provides  customized  service 
options  to  meet  customer  needs. 

Controlpak  Is  a  program  designed  to  meet 
needs  of  major  credit  card  mailers  requlririg 
a  low  cost,  high  security,  nationwide  dis- 
tributions for  their  cards.  Buck  said  all  have 
been  successful. 

"We  are  dedicated  to  giving  the  best  pos- 
sible postal  service,  and  to  do  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost."  he  stressed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ORDER  OF 
AHEPA 


HON. 


ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OP    CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association — commonly  known 
in  this  Nation  as  AHEPA— is  celebrating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  its  founding  on 
July  26. 1922.  ,,  ^     . 

AHEPA  has  distinguished  itself  durmg 
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these  50  years  for  its  service  to  charitable 
causes  and  aid  to  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters and  for  its  encouragement  of 
AHEPA  members  to  become  good  citizens 
and  constructive  contributors  to  all 
facets  of  American  life. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
and  working  with  many  members  of 
AHEPA  during  my  service  in  Congress, 
both  on  the  local  and  State  and  at  the 
national  level.  Without  exception,  the 
mark  of  an  Ahepan  is  his  commitment 
to  serving  his  fellowman.  rjid  his  dedica- 
tion to  improving  himself  and  his  Na- 
tion at  the  same  time. 

Most  recently,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
been  most  interested  and  helpful  in  giv- 
ing its  voluntary  efforts  to  the  cause  of 
helping  children  and  young  adults  with 
Cooley's  anemia.  This  genetic  blood  dis- 
order, which  affects  people  from  all  na- 
tional and  ethnic  backgrounds,  but  which 
is  found  most  frequently  in  persons  of 
Greek  and  Italian  descent,  leaves  its  vic- 
tims with  multiple  medical,  sociological, 
and  financial  problems. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  Cooley's 
anemia  victims  can  be  jmd  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Federal  Government — 
through  pending  legislation  to  support 
medical  research,  for  example — but  some, 
such  as  patient  services,  are  best  met 
through  private  efforts.  The  Greek  com- 
munity in  my  own  town  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  shown  exactly  what  kind  of 
dedication  and  help  can  be  given  along 
those  lines,  and  the  cause  of  helping  such 
children  and  young  adults — as  with  so 
many  other  causes  during  the  past  50 
years — has  been  enthusiastically  picked 
up  by  many  chapters  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  used  to  be  true  in  this 
country  that  immigrants  from  all  lands 
were  not  treated  fairly  or  well  by  the 
existing  powers  in  society  and  govern- 
ment, and  that  they  had  to  band  together 
to  pull  each  other  up  by  the  bootstraps. 
It  is  now  becoming  clear,  however,  that 
those  who  bring  a  cultural  diversity  to 
this  Nation,  and  thei/'children  and  their 
children's  children,  have  so  very  much 
to  contribute  to  both  our  own  society  and 
to  the  land  from  which  they  or  their 
ancestors  came.  A  prime  cause  for  this 
emerging  realization  has  been  precisely 
the  work  of  organizations  like  the 
AHEPA — in  this  case,  promoting  under- 
standing of  the  attributes  and  ideals  of 
Hellenism  and  Hellenic  culture  at  the 
same  time  that  worthy  caused  are  ad- 
dressed and  fine  work  done  selflessly. 

I  salute  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  its  50  years  of  good  work,  its 
50  years  of  promoting  understanding, 
and  its  50  years  of  developing  fine  char- 
acter in  the  men  and  women  who  are 
privileged  to  belong  to  the  order. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONKECTICirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  AHEPA,  is  celebrating 
Its  50th  anniversary  this  year.  Since  Its 
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founding  July  26,  1922  In  Atlanta,  Ga., 
this  unselfish,  non  political  organization 
has  dedicated  itself  to  the  aid  and  wel- 
fare of  peoples  not  only  of  the  United 
States  but  throughout  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  relief  assistance,  AHEPA 
has  been  consequential  in  the  relief  of 
the  Florida  hurricane  victims,  Mississippi 
flood  victims,  Corinth  earthquake  victims 
and  Ionian  Islands  earthquake  victims  to 
name  only  several  instances.  In  time  of 
strife  AHEPA  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  war  orphans  of  Greece,  the  Greek 
War  Relief  and  during  World  War  II, 
AHEPA,  acting  as  an  official  issuing 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  sold  $500 
million  worth  of  U.S.  war  bonds. 

As  an  educational  agency.  AHEPA  has 
founded  libraries,  sponsored  educational 
trips  to  Greece  and  donated  to  the  Hel- 
lenic Museum.  AHEPA  has  founded  irni- 
versities  and  academies  of  learning  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  AHEPA 
has  also  founded  hospitals  and  health 
centers  in  Greece  and  has  created  the  Dr. 
George  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Flesearch  in 
Miami  and  these  are  only  a  few  con- 
cerns of  this  international  service  ori- 
entated organization.  The  list  of  achieve- 
ments goes  on  and  on  and  grows  daily. 

AHEPA  is  an  organization  which  has 
as  its  objective  to  instill  in  its  members 
pride  and  patriotism  in  the  United 
States,  the  promotion  of  mutual  under- 
standing among  all  peoples  of  the  world 
and  championing  the  cause  of  education, 
health,  and  assistance  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  com- 
mend the  Order  of  Ahepa  for  all  that  it 
has  done  during  the  past  50  years  and 
I  am  confident  that  they  will  continue 
to  so  greatly  aid  all  peoples  of  the  world, 
particularly  i:i  this  day  and  age,  when 
help  is  so  desperately  needed.  The  su- 
preme president  of  AHEPA  is  Mr.  Sam 
Nakis.  I  would  furthermore  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  several  of 
the  outstanding  members  of  AHEPA 
from  my  home  State  of  Connecticut. 
They  are: 

Current  supreme  governor:  Nicholas 
Zanneta^;.  Newington. 

Current  district  lodge  officers : 

Nicholas  P.  Giatrelis,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. North  Haven. 

P.  Jeffrey  Louis,  secretary.  New  Britain. 

Peter  Stamos.  treasurer,  Ansonia. 

Stephen  Grossomanides,  marshal, 
Wethersfield. 

Mino  G.  Mamel,  adviser.  New  Haven. 

James  Christodlous,  athletic  director, 
Norwich. 

Past  national  officers: 

C.  P.  Verinis,  past  supreme  president, 
Milford. 

George  J.  Margolis,  past  supreme  presi- 
dent. New  Haven. 

Local  chapter  officers : 

Patsy  W.  Macchia,  president.  Water- 
bury. 

Constantine  Tzepos,  vice  president, 
Waterbury. 

C.  Charles  Chekas,  secretary.  Water- 
bury. 

Arthur  J.  Velezis,  treasurer,  Water- 
bury. 

C.  S.  Macricostas,  president,  Danbury. 

Nick  Kolitsas,  vice  president,  Dan- 
bury. 

Chris  Totolis,  secretary,  Danbury. 

C.  C.  Voumazos,  treasurer,  Danbury. 
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Ned  Davis,  president,  Meriden. 

John  Siafias,  vice  president,  Meriden. 

John  Stargu,  secretary,  Meriden. 

Sam  Procopiou,  treasurer,  Meriden. 

May  the  golden  aimlversary  of  AHEPA 
be  as  brilliant  as  the  Golden  Age  of 
Greece. 


POVERTY     IN     THE     MILITARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  year,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Hebert,  the  House 
Aimed  Services  Committee  initiated  leg- 
islation which  provided  our  first  term 
sei-vicemen  with  the  most  significant 
military  pay  increase  ever.  This  action 
evidenced  the  commitment  of  the  Con- 
gress to  tei-minate  conscription  by  June 
30,  1973.  More  importantly,  it  demon- 
strated the  interest  of  this  body  in  re- 
moving the  financial  penalty  the  draft 
had  imposed  upon  military  service. 

Last  year's  increase,  however,  repre- 
sents only  the  first  step.  Our  lower-rank- 
ing GI's  are  still  denied  most  of  the  travel 
allowances  and  housing  opportimities 
available  to  careerists.  The  problem  is 
particularly  acute  considering  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  station  made  by  mili- 
tary oersormel,  and  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  overseas  areas. 

It  is  intolerable  that  the  military  con- 
tinue to  use  the  crutch  of  the  draft  to 
hold  down  manpower  costs — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  welfare  of  our  men  in  uni- 
form and  their  families.  A  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  continued  existence  of 
poverty  among  our  servicemen  was  pro- 
vided in  the  August  2  issue  of  the  Army 
Times'  Family  magazine.  I  commend  an 
excerpt  of  this  Item  to  your  attention: 
PovEBTY  IN  Europe;  Down  and  Out  Prom 
Mainz  to  Prankturt 
(By  Jan  Nugent) 

"There  is  one  plus  to  this  situation.  .  . 
I'd  never  experienced  poverty  before.  Maybe 
I  still  can't  identify  completely  with  the 
black:  in  the  ghetto,  but  believe  me  I  can 
come  a  lot  closer  now." 

This  is  Martin,  a  young  airman  who  is 
also  a  college  graduate,  pblloec^hizing  about 
his  tovir  of  duty  In  Germany.  The  situation 
he  refers  to  is  living  and  supporting  his  wife 
and  baby  on  an  enlisted  man's  pay  in  Europe, 
without  the  benefits  of  command  sponsor- 
ship. 

Is  poverty  too  strong  a  word?  A  series  of 
interviews  with  Army  and  Air  Force  service 
members  in  Wiesbaden,  Frankfurt  and 
Nuremberg  indicates  the  answer  is  no.  The 
living  standard  of  younger,  enlisted  men  with 
nonsponsored  families,  and  even  of  some 
older  career  members  In  Germany  Is  a  de- 
pressing one  by  almost  any  standard. 

In  contrast  to  those  rosy  stories  about  soft 
living  overseas,  several  characterized  their 
stay  in  Germany  as  a  "real  hardship  tour." 

Scarce  and  expensive  substandard  housing, 
overpriced  auto  insurance,  lack  of  Jobs  for 
wives  and  social  isolation  are  common  ele- 
ments. In  the  case  of  families  without  com- 
mand support,  who  are  eligible  for  few  of 
the  services  given  officers'  and  long-term 
EMs'  dependents,  the  problems  Intensify. 

The  majority  of  enlisted  men  In  Europe— 
those  with  less  than  four  years  service  who 
have  not  reenlisted  already — ^must  pay  for 
their  families'  transportation  overseas  and 
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-  «nt  eliBible  for  government  housing  when 

they  »"'"•  ^  permit  shipment  of  any 

"^^"^  ^«^B^  Since  they  also  are  in- 
Sr  fof^ver^ent-l^ue  furniture 
^aSld  to  spoMored  famUles,  they  must 
![fh«  pay  m^e  for  a  furnished  apartment 
or  pur^ase   all  appliances   and  household 

furnishings  In  Europe, 
several  couples  estimated  transportation 

.nd^Xtu^"  expenses  at  around  $1000-a 

?  I  „f  money  for  an  E-3  or  E-^  to  dig  up. 

Many  ^S  debt  to  finance  It,  and  add  to 

their  financial  worries. 
For  these  people,  both  money  and  services 

JZ  Short  Kly.  The  only  way  to  beat  the 

B^tem!  they  say,  is  to  have  no  children  and 

*'\:>7eSn£nT8-ervlcemen  (E-5  and  un- 
rt^VT  a«^  that  recent  raises  In  their  basic 
;iy  d^f^t  solve  their  money  problems^n 
r^ViMnv  and  several  other  overseas  loca- 
^S^elr  housing  allowance  (HOLA)  was 
cTsubstantlally  when  their  basic  ailowance 
♦nr  ouarters  (BAQ)  was  raised,  leaving  their 
KingTnm  ement  substantially  unchanged 
fnouira  and  badly  shrunken  In  terms  of 
Sutechemarks  or  other  European  currencies 
5^e  E-4  said  the  November  BAQ  '•«!«»  "cost 
hto  around  $20.  There  Is  no  cost  of  living 
aUowance  (COLA)  in  Germany. 

Most  were  well  aware  of  Just  what  de- 
viation meant,  and  explained  It  this  way: 
mdSllar  in  Germany  sank  13.5  Pe'cent  last 
year  This  means  the  Deutschemark  (DM), 
which  once  was  worth  27  cents,  is  now  worth 
31  German  consumer  prices  zoomed  upward 
by  six  percent  In  1971,  and  the  climb  to  con- 

*^  TTiough  commissary  and  exchange  officials 
have  stated  that  most  of  their  prlMS  on  UB. 
products  have  remained  stable,  most  enltoted 
families  famh-y   interviewed  complained  of 
eenerally  higher  living  costs.  The  real  pos- 
slbUlty  of  having  to  live  In  nuirglnal  or  ac- 
tual poverty  conditions  doesn't  seem  to  scare 
many  famUles  away  from  Europe,  or  at  least 
prevent  them  from  trying  to  make  a  go  of  It. 
To  make  matters  worse,  many  of  the  sup- 
portive factors  avaUable  to  a  lower-ranking 
wrvlceman  In  the  0.S.  are  absent   n  Eu^e. 
Although  they  pay  Federal  and  state  taxes, 
toey  a?e  Ineligible  for  U.S.  welfare  or  food 
stamps  overseas,  both  of  which  are  available 
to  low-income  service  famUles  In  the  States. 
Prospects    for    moonlighting    and    Jobs    for 
wiverare  scarce,  and  many  of  the  Jobs  which 
are  avaUable  pay  less  than  the  U.S.  minimum 

'"chwper  shopping  offered  by  large  discount 
chains  In  U.S.  urban  areas  are  not  avaUable 
here,  and  any  purchase  made  on  the  econo- 
my must  be  paid  for  In  devalued  dollars  Cut 
off  from  their  families,  usually  unable  to 
speak  German,  many  service  famUles  find 
their  stay  here  anything  but  a  happy  one. 

HousUig  remains  the  crucial  problem. 
There  Is  such  a  shortage  of  on-statlon  hous- 
ing in  Germany  that  many  career  service 
members  who  are  eligible  for  It  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated.  USABEUR  has  about  41^00 
government  family  units  In  Europe.  But 
more  than  29,000  additional  families,  some 
12,000  of  whom  are  authorized  government 
housing,  must  live  off-post.  The  AF  has  6000 
unsponsored  famUles  In  Europe.  There  are 
2600  AP  famUles  living  on  the  economy  In  the 
Weisbaden  area,  and  Just  over  2500  In  gov- 
ernment quarters. 

The  housing  crunch  forces  famUles  to 
search  for  accommodations  on  the  German 
economy,  which  currently  has  a  shortage  of 
at  least  one  mUllon  units. 

In  Frankfurt,  an  unfurnished  one-bed- 
room apartment  costs  from  400  to  500  DM 
($124  to  $155)  a  month,  and  the  tenant  is 
responsible  for  buying  and  InstaUlng  aU  the 
fumUhlngs,  Including  light  fixtures  and 
kitchen  appliances.  Monthly  utUltles,  such 
as  heating,  electricity,  and  water,  amount 
to  another  $20  or  $25.  A  lump  sum  payment 


of  $400  to  $700  is  not  unusual  before  taking 

^"■nS^^caA  include  a  key  charge,  an  agent's 
fee  of  from  one  to  three  month's  rent,  a  se- 
curity deposit  of  a  comparable  amouJ^tiX^ 
a  month's  rent  In  advance.  Rents  in  s^^l  " 
towns  may  be  less,  but  they  generally  equaJ 
or  exceed  those  in  comparable  U.S.  living 

"^Two  Army  E-5s  told  of  German  landlords 
who  tocreased  their  rents  each  time  m 
apartment  changed  hands,  sometimes  three 
o?  four  times  a  year,  which  resulted  in  a 
20  percent  total  rent  increase  over  12  months, 
before  devaluation. 


CUTTING  POST-SALT  FUNDS 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 
Mr  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
generally   agreed   that  the  Presidents 
Smplishments  at  the  summit  meeting 
KoLw  are  of  a  great  slgnific^ce  in 
both  the  affairs  of  this  couiitry  and  to 
those  of  the  world.  I  certainly  feel  tl«tt 
the  SALT  accords  are  a  step  forward  on 
the  road  to  a  world  in  which  aU  men  can 
live  in  peace.  I  have  on  numerous  occa- 
sions lauded  the  t^.  but  at  the  same 
time  have  expressed  the  hope  that  noth- 
ing would  hinder  the  progress  made  on 
thit   all  important   road.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  increasing  military  spend- 
toi  at  this  time,  especially  granting  the 
$110  miUion  requested  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  to  upgrade  strategic  sys- 
tems not  limited  by  the  talks,  would  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  advances  made 
to  this  point.  It  would  indeed  ^  affray® 
error,  demonstrating  a  lack  of  faith  in 
the  Soviets,  as  weU  as  further  estranging 
an  already  wary  American  public  who 
wonder  why  anns  limitation  results  m 
spending   more   of    their   hard-earned 
money  on  sophisticated  weaponry.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  now  curtail 
military  expenditures  in  order  to  prove 
our  trust  in  the  Soviet  Union,  assunng 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
America  is  serious  about  bringing  an  end 
to  an  arms  race  that  can  lead  only  to 
self-destruction. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
article  by  LesUe  H.  Gelb  and  Anthony 
Lake  which  appeared  in  The  Washington 
Post  on  July  26,  1972,  They  feel,  as  I  do, 
that  appropriating  moneys,  which  are,  in 
fact  needless,  to  the  miUtary  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  not  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  this  Nation.  By  inserting  the 
article,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  my  feUow 
Members  of  Congress— as  I  have  tried  to 
do  many  times  in  the  past— the  crucial 
nature  of  this  issue,  and  urge  them  to 
act  wisely  and  vote  against  the  appro- 
priation of  these  unnecessary  fvmds.  Tlie 
article  follows: 

Billions  and  Sanity  :  The  Cost  of  the 

BAROAiNiNo  Chips 
(By  Leslie  H.  Gelb  and  Anthony  Lake) 
(Note.— Mr.  Gelb  Is  the  former  Pentagon 
director  of  policy  planning  and  arms  control. 
Mr  Lake  was  formerly  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  was  on  the  staff  of  Henry  Kissinger 
and  that  of  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle.) 

Every  once  In  a  whUe,  an  Idea  about  foreign 
affalra  comes  along  that  has  simplicity  and 
force.  It  has  force  because  It  is  simple.  And 
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also  because  it  Is  simple.  It  Is  usuaUy  both 
wrong  and  costly.  Nevertheless,  these  Ideas 
come  to  dominate  political  debate. 

The  domino  theory  was  one  such  idea.  It 
held  sway  over  U.S.  strategic  thinking  for  20 
years.  It  was  major  rationale  in  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

The  bargaining  chip  Idea  is  the  new  vogue. 
It  is  presently  holding  sway  over  the  U^S. 
approach  to  negotiations  generally  and  SALT 
in  particular.  It  will  result  In  the  needless 
expenditure   of   billions   of   dollars   on   new 

"^BTh  W^JL^  tobe  sure,  possess  kernels  of 
truth  The  domino  theory  played  on  the 
fact  that  U.S.  action  in  one  area  does  pro- 
duce reaction  to  the  U.S.  In  another^The 
bargaining  chip  gets  at  the  fact  that  nego- 
tiations among  nations  require  more  than 
goodwill.  The  trouble  has  been  that  both 
Ideas  have  been  stretched  weU  beyond  their 
value.  They  are  used-and  quite  successf u  ly 
^to  justify  actions  that  would  otherwise 
be  Indefensible.  _^ 

The  poUtlcal  dynamics  work  like  thlsJThe 
owner  of  the  simple  Idea,  "dually  thePres- 
dent  seeking  to  get  his  way.  impo^  hl« 
definition  of  the  Idea  on  the  debate.  Its 
opponents  usually  respond  by  «Je<=*J^8  *^" 
whole  Idea  rather  than  pointing  out  the  mis- 
leading  way  it  Is  being  used.  In  order  to 
maSe  their  case  understandable  to  the  pub- 
lie  the  opponents  oversimplify  as  much  as 
the  President.  They  thus  trap  themselves  by 
pitting  their  authority  against  the  authority 
of  the  President.  The  President  wins  every 

"  T^e  domino  theory  Is  an  historical  case  in 
point.  For  25  yeara.  Presidents  ha'*^  been 
telUng  us  that  other  nations  are  watching 
what  we  do  in  Vietnam,  that  they  are  Judg- 
ine  the  American  commitment  to  them  by 
oiu-  actions  In  Vietnam,  and  that  these  Judg- 
ments would  determine  t^^elT  P°"«='f  ^^^nt 
Communist  natlons-le  help  <».fte™^«^ 
whether  they  became  "dominoes.  Crlt^ 
denied  this.  Pro  or  antl  domino  theory, 
neither  side  could  be  proven  wrong,  and  the 
country  went  along  with  the  President. 

Foreign  leaders  were  watching  us  In  Viet- 
nam but  they  were  not  aU  watching  us  in 
the  s^e  way.  It  Is  highly  doubtful  that 
more  than  a  handful  wanted  or  e^*^^^,  "f 
to  become  Increasingly  Involved  In  a  situa- 
tion where  our  Interests  were  so  tenuous.  In- 
deed as  we  became  mired  down,  most  for- 
elim 'leaders  must  have  been  more  impressed 
by  our  stupidity  than  our  «>"'»««■  'l^^*/; 
theless,  the  American  public  accepted  the 
President's  reading. 

Right  now.  President  Nixon  is  taking  the 
country  down  a  simUar  garden  path  with  his 
bargaining  chip  idea.  He  says  he  needs  cer- 
tain  chip&-some  new  weapons  systems  and 
some  old  force  deplo>-ments— to  deal  with 
Peking  and  Moscow.  Some  critics  say  this  is 
Just  the  same  old  dangerous  cold  war  think- 
ing It  was  an  easy  task  for  the  President  to 
turn  these  arguments  to  his  advantage  by 
Playing  precisely  on  old  public  cold  war  fears. 
What  the  critics  should  have  been  doing  was 
not  to  deny  that  the  President  needs  chips, 
but  to  challenge  his  definition  of  the  chips 
he  needs  to  bargain. 

President  Nixon  has  fronted  his  version  of 

bargaining  chips  in  ^h*  «=^^'*°^,,^*^,'"*  °" 
SALT  For  three  years,  he  has  told  us  that 
he  required  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  to 
have  leverage  on  Moscow's  offensive  nuclear 
forces.  The  Congress  essentialy  gave  lilm 
what  he  wanted  on  Safeguard— billions  of 
dollars  for  deployment  at  four  sites.  Now 
the  administration  says  it  needs  a  new 
bomber  force  (the  B-1)  and  a  new  submarine 
force  iTTldent,  formeriy  ULMS)  for  the  next 
stage  of  SALT.  Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  said  that  even  the  SALT  1  agree- 
ments would  be  unacceptable  unless  the 
Congress  approves  these  new  weapons  sys- 
terms  for  SALT  3. 

The  President's  political  hand  is  strong  in 
making  these  arguments  because  he  brought 
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home  an  arms  control  agreement  from  Mos- 
cow. The  House  has  already  passed  the  ad- 
ministration's new  requests,  and  the  Issue  Is 
now  coming  to  the  Senate  floor  with  all 
signs  pointing  to  ^proval.  In  effect,  Mr. 
Nixons  argimient  Is:  "Loolc.  It  worked.  Wlth- 
c'ut  those  Safeguard  deployments,  I  wouldn't 
I'.a-.'e  been  able  to  get  Moscow  to  compro- 
mise." It  Is  hard  to  argue  with  success. 

But  wasn't  there  a  better  way?  The  Presi- 
dent bad  two  alternatives.  He  could  have 
proposed  a  mutual  freeze  at  the  outset  of 
tlie  talks.  This  way.  neither  side  would  have 
had  to  l>ear  the  costs  of  new  deployments — 
Safegruard  for  us  and  offensive  missiles  for 
the  Russians.  Or  if  Moscow  rejected  the  mu- 
tual freeze  proposal,  he  could  have  asked  the 
Congress  for  research  and  development  funds 
and  authority  to  put  deployment  funds  In 
escrow — without  actually  deploying  Safe- 
guard. 

President  Nixoi.  tried  neither  approach  and 
got  his  treaties,  but  with  three  unfortu- 
nate results.  First,  Safeguard  was  partially 
deployed  not  on  its  own  merits  (which  were 
highly  questionable),  but  for  its  presumed 
value  in  bargaining — thus  setting  a  prece- 
dent for  buying  new  systems  even  when 
they  are  not  needed.  Second,  we  ended  up 
retaining  one  Safeguard  site  defending  our 
Minuteman  nUsslles  that  makes  no  sense 
and  holding  the  option  to  build  a  second 
site  In  Washington  that  we  did  not  want, 
thus  setting  the  precedent  of  keeping  the 
bargaining  chips  that  we  built  rather  than 
negotiating  them  away  in  return  for  Soviet 
reductions.  Third,  we  ended  SALT  1  with 
both  Rides  promising  to  build  new  genera- 
tions of  weapons,  thus  setting  the  precedent 
of  arms  control  agreements  that  fuel  the 
arms  race  rather  than  control  it.  If  SALT  1 
Is  a  precedent,  succeeding  rounds  will  again 
ratify  Increased  levels  of  armaments. 

This  is  a  waste.  Of  course,  the  President 
needs  biagainlng  chips.  But  there  Is  a  fun- 
damental fallacy  in  this  approach:  new  weap- 
ons systems  do  not  actually  have  to  be  de- 
ployed in  order  to  give  him  bargaining  power. 
This  power  derives  from  the  American  poten- 
tial to  deploy,  not  actual  deployment.  Con- 
tinued research  and  development  and  the 
placing  of  funds  in  escrow  would  give  the 
President  the  same  leverage  without  the 
cost. 

We  are  at  a  point  where  decisions  on  the 
B-1  and  the  Trident  will  shape  U.S.  force 
posture  and  arms  competition  with  Russia 
for  the  next  five  years.  Acceleration  of  their 
development  In  this  budget  would  make  vir- 
tually inevitable  their  deployment.  An  alter- 
native Is  simply  to  maintain  a  basic  research 
and  development  program,  without  deciding 
now  on  the  specific  new  submarine  or  bomber 
forces  we  might  someday  need. 

We  can  act  sensibly  or  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  The  Congress  would  do  well  to 
entertain  this  Idea:  If  the  Russians  know  we 
are  now  developing  the  technological  capa- 
bility to  deploy,  and  we  set  the  money  aside 
at  some  point  for  purposes  of  deployment, 
we  can  achieve  the  same  bargaining  position 
as  by  actually  spending  the  money.  The  dif- 
ference for  Americans  is  billions  of  tax  dol- 
lars. The  difference  for  Soviet-American 
relations  is  a  little  more  sanity. 


HOW  "WASHINGTON  DECIDES  WHAT 
MEDICINES  YOU  MAY  TAKE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  was  informed  by  my  doctor's  office  that 
the  drug  Anergex  has  been  taken  off  the 
market  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, because  they  say  they  have  found  It  In- 
effective. Both  my  son  and  I  went  through 
the  series  of  shots  for  our  allergies  and  found 
it  very  effective.  .  .  .  This  Is  the  one  drug  my 
doctor  has  used  on  me  that  really  worked 
and  believe  me  he  has  tried  everything!  .  .  . 
I  hope  that  you  (will)  do  whatever  you  can 
to  get  Anergex  back  on  the  market,  to  Im- 
press upon  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion that  it  does  work  and  we  need  the  drug. 
...  I  really  would  appreciate  it  if  there  is 
anything  you  could  possibly  do. — from  a  let- 
ter to  me  from  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs. 
Phil  Hardwlck  of  Santa  Ana  (quoted  with 
her  permission) 

The  enclosed  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, objecting  to  your  action  removing 
the  drug  Anergex  from  the  market.  Is  sent  to 
you  for  comment  and  further  explanation  of 
your  action. — from  my  first  letter  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration 

I  have  yoxir  letter  of  May  10  in  response  to 
my  inquiry  of  April  13  following  up  a  con- 
stitvtent's  objection  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
drug  Anergex  from  the  market.  Tour  letter 
is  couched  In  very  general  terms  explaining 
your  authority  to  have  such  a  drug  with- 
drawn and  the  procedures  required  to  obtain 
permission  to  reintroduce  it.  Your  authority 
to  take  this  action  is  not  in  doubt  and  my 
constituent  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  un- 
dertake the  procedures  for  reintroducing  the 
drug  to  the  market.  What  she  needs  to  know 
Is  specifically  tchy  this  drug  was  with- 
drawn— from  my  second  letter  to  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Dear  Ma.  Schmrz:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
May  16,  1972,  letter  further  regarding  with- 
drawal of  Anergex  from  the  market.  Aner- 
gex .  .  .  was  reviewed  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences-National  Research  Council 
and  subsequently  was  the  subject  of  an  or- 
der withdrawing  approval  of  the  new  drug 
application  (NDA  10-401)  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  June  10,  1971.  The  Com- 
missioner's finding  is  based  on  a  lack  of 
substantial  evidence  that  the  drug  Is  ef- 
fective .  .  .  We  cannot  permit  the  continued 
marketing  and  human  administration  of 
Anergex. — Letter  to  me  from  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  June  14,  1972. 

Notice  that  In  this  correspondence,  there 
Is  no  reference  to  any  findings  or  even  any 
allegations  that  this  particular  drug  Is  harm- 
ful to  Its  users;  furthermore.  It  w&s  pre- 
scribed by  an  M.D.  after  extensive  trials  of 
other  antiallergic  drugs  on  this  patient.  The 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  in  its  "su- 
perior wisdom"  simply  refused  to  allow  the 
drug  to  be  bought  or  sold  because  they  found 
it  to  be  "ineffective."  Inquiries  such  as  mine 
hit  a  solid  bureaucratic  stone  wall.  Many 
other  Congressmen  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences. This  is  how  Washington  now  decides 
what  medicine  you  may  take. 

The  same  attitude  and  policies  also  ex- 
tend to  nutrition  and  dietary  supplements. 
For  several  years  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration has  been  developing  regulations 
which,  once  they  go  Into  effect,  will  actually 
take  vitamin  pills  off  the  market  because  of 
their  alleged  "Ineffectiveness."  Congressman 
Craic  HosMHi's  Nutrition  Protection  Act, 
which  would  prevent  this  action,  languishes 
untouched  In  committee. 

It  Is  bad  enough  that  sufferers  from  allergy 
and  dietary  problems  are  being  or  may  be 
denied  relief  through  actions  like  this.  But  It 
Is  still  worse  when  people  are  abandoned  to 
almost  certain  death  by  the  same  kind  of 
bureaucratic  arrogance,  when  a  new  treat- 
ment might  save  them.  That  Is  what  is  hap- 
pening with  the  anticancer  agent  variously 
known  as  Laetrile,  Amygdalln,  nltrlloslde,  or 
Tltamln  B-17,  d«splte  solid  medical  evidence 
showing  that  In  a  substantial  number  at 
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otherwise  terminal  cancer  cases  It  has  greatly 
assisted  the  patient.  For  It  happens  that 
Laetrile  does  not  fit  the  usual  medical  cate- 
gories of  anticancer  agents;  therefore,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  prohibited 
even  Its  testing  by  competent  medical  men. 
This  scandalous  situation  will  be  further  ex- 
plained In  a  subsequent  newsletter. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND  L.  GIVENS 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  we  received  the  sad  news  of  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished jiu-ists  and  one  of  Idaho's 
most  respected  citizens.  Former  chief 
justice  of  the  Idaho  Supreme  Court, 
Raymond  L.  Givens  died  on  July  22, 1972, 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  at  the  age  of  88. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Idaho 
Supreme  Court  from  1925  xmtil  his  re- 
tirement in  1954.  His  earlier  public  serv- 
ice included  service  as  a  prosecuting  at- 
torney, member  of  the  State  house  of 
representatives  and  district  judge. 

Following  retirement  from  the  bench, 
his  active  interest  In  public  affairs  con- 
tinued. He  rendered  exceptional  service 
as  chairman  of  the  Idaho  Commission  on 
Constitutional  Revision,  on  which  I  was 
privileged  to  serve.  His  was  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  persuasive  voices  in 
calling  attention  to  the  need  to  give  Ida- 
ho a  modem  and  adequate  constitution. 

Judge  Givens  left  a  legacy  of  dedicated 
public  service  and  devotion  to  the  rule 
of  law  as  the  best  guarantor  of  freedom 
that  all  Americans  would  do  well  to  fol- 
low. He  also  leaves  a  legacy  of  a  fine 
family,  his  widow,  Margaret,  and  his  sons 
Raymond  D.,  John,  and  James  whose 
lives  and  service  reflect  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  leadership  and  service  to  others 
that  characterized  the  career  of  Judge 
Givens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  from  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  by  John  Corlett,  the  distin- 
guished dean  of  Idaho  political  writers, 
whose  eloquent  tribute  to  Judge  Givens 
spesiks  for  all  Idahoans : 
PoLinCALLT     Sfeakikc — GivxNs'     Wisdom 
Took  in  Ftttwe 
(By  John  Corlett) 

Someday  the  people  of  Idaho  will  agree 
to  a  revision  of  the  1890  Idaho  Constitution 
and  It  will  be  a  monument  to  Raymond  L. 
Givens,  who  died  the  past  weekend  at  88. 
He  left  a  legacy  of  grace  and  Judicial  astute- 
ness, almost  without  paraUel  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

Prom  1965  through  1969,  he  chaired  the 
Constitution  Revision  Commission  and  firm- 
ly and  deUcately  guided  Its  deUberatlons.  In 
1969  he  was  86,  but  who  on  that  commission 
or  among  his  friends  thought  of  Judge 
Givens  as  being  old? 

I  sat  through  some  of  the  meetings  in 
which  there  were  great  debates  over  pro- 
posed changes  in  sections  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Sometimes  the  debates  were  over  small 
phrases  in  which  the  nuances  were  not  ap- 
parent to  the  non-legal  mind. 

Who  made  great  contributions  in  his  quiet 
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wav'  Judge  Givens,  who  dredged  from  his 
mmd  supreme  Court  opinions  rendered  years 
Tgo  He  was  a  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice 
?he  served  from  1925  to  1954)  who  thought 
he  constitution  ought  to  be  modernized. 
\nd  he  joined  in  the  quest  of  modernity 
u-i^th  the  fuU  realization  that  the  new  docu- 
ment must  be  geared  not  to  the  20th  Cen- 
turv.  but  to  the  21st. 

judee  Given's  vlevirpolnts  were  as  new  and 
fresh  as  the  youngest  lawyers  on  the  com- 
So^  and  his  vast  fountain  of  knowledge 
was  of  Uicalculable  value  to  that  body 

The  people  voted  against  the  revision  In 
1970  for  varied  reasons.  Some  Jurists  much 
much  younger  than  Judge  Givens  fought 
to"  revision  because  their  minds  were  closed 
to  a  document  designed  to  meet  not  only 
the  present  needs  of  a  growing  state,  but  its 

future  as  well.  ,„„„!* 

When  the  time  comes  around  again— as  it 
shall— to  write  a  new  constitution,  most 
of  the  work  will  have  been  done  by  the 
commission  headed  by  Judge  Givens. 

My  affection  for  Judge  Givens  predates  the 
commission.  When  he  was  a  Supreme  Court 
justice,  he  was  a  favorite  of  mine.  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  Supreme  Court  in  my  early 
newspaper  career  and  Judge  Givens  was  the 
most  accessible  member  of  the  court. 

He  was  a  courtly,  friendly,  gracious  man 
who  gave  me  of  his  time  and  led  me  out  of 
some  of  the  legal  entanglements  that  are 
included  in  court  decisions. 

We  had  as  mutual  friends  politicians  who 
served  with  hUn  in  the  legislature  prior  to 
his  becoming  a  Judge.  ,^^  ^,    ,„n«»7 

It  was  m  this  relationship  with  his  fellow 
political  peers  that  his  Integrity  and  pro- 
fessionalism came  through.  The  respect  for 
Judge  Givens  by  his  former  colleagues  in 
the  political  arena  was  tremendous  and  i 
imagine  his  personal  papers  wUl  show  that. 
He  had  a  mind  that  accepted  change  and 
welcomed  it.  His  mind  operated  on  that 
basis  until  the  last.  Were  I  a  lavi^^er  I  would 
have  welcomed  sitting  at  his  feet.  Certainly, 
this  man  of  proper  Judicial  temperment— 
who  had  not  a  vindictive  thought— enriched 
the  lives  of  many. 
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chinery  at  the  golden  anniversary  cele- 
bration in  Makoti  in  1961.  the  associa- 
tion decided  to  hold  an  annual  exposi- 
tion of  antique  farm  machinery. 

The  backbone  of  the  show  is  a  collec- 
tion of  13  tractors  owned  by  the  late 
Clarence  Schenfisch,  a  farmer  near 
Makoti.  Eight  of  these  tractors  were  re- 
stored for  the  1961  celebration.  Each 
year  members  and  other  interested  per- 
sons have  added  more  units,  so  that  the 
show  is  now  advertised  as  North  Dakota  s 
largest  parade  of  antique  farm  machin- 
ery The  parade  goes  down  the  main 
street  of  Makoti  to  the  show  area;  it  has 
more  than  120  units  that  are  restored 
and  operating,  some  of  them  dating  back 
to  the  early  1900's. 

Community  organizations  serve  home- 
cooked  meals  and  lunches  in  cook  cars, 
the  Legion  Hall,  and  Hope  Church  base- 
ment during  the  2-day  fall  show. 

As  many  as  possible  of  the  show  units 
are  stored  in  the  Makoti  Threshers  Mu- 
seum, which  is  composed  of  three  steel 
covered  buildings  with  more  than  13,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Also  part  of  the 
museum  complex  is  the  Pioneer  Method- 
ist Church.  This  building,  one  of  the  first 
constructed  in  the  Makoti  townsite.  is 
simply  furnished  with  fumishmgs  buUt 
locally  by  church  members. 

Most  of  the  show  units  are  individu- 
ally owned  by  association  members  or 
other  interested  persons.  Many  of  these 
antique  farm  implements  were  used  in 
the  local  area  during  their  useful,  pro- 
ductive, working  years.  Some  are  stUl 
owned  by  the  members  of  the  f amUy  that 
bought  them  new.  These  machines  depict 
the  history  of  early  farming  and  trans- 
portation methods  plus  other  ways  of 
early  pioneer  Ufe  of  this  area  when  the 
native  prairies  were  first  broken  and  put 
to  use  raising  small  grain  crops. 


NORTH  DAKOTA'S  AGRICULTURAL 
HERITAGE 

HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 
Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  years  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  attend  the  Makoti  Annual  Thresh- 
ing Exposition  in  my  home  State  of 
North  Dakota.  This  interesting  spectacle, 
presented  by  the  Makoti  Threshing  As- 
sociation, provides  an  entertaining  and 
educational  view  of  North  Dakota  s 
colorful  past. 

The  Makoti  Threshing  Association  has 
as  its  objectives:  to  acquire,  rebuild,  and 
maintain  antique  farm  machinery  and 
motor  vehicles;  to  demonstrate,  exhibit, 
and  display  these  macliines  at  shows  and 
celebrations;  and  to  keep  them  in  a 
museum  that  is  open  to  the  public  daily. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  state  that 
membership  in  the  Makoti  Threshing 
Association  is  open  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  this  type  of  orga- 
nization. 

Because  of  the  enthusiastic  reception 
of  the  public  to  the  display  of  farm  ma- 


HEROISM  AT  HOME 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 


Mr  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  details  of 
the  heroism  of  two  gentlemen  from  the 
city  of  Janesville,  Wis.  I  submit  for  the 
RECORD  a  clipping  from  the  Janesville 
Gazette  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Robert 
Zentz  and  Patrolman  Fred  Whyte. 

In  the  early  morning  of  Thursday, 
July  6, 19" 2,  an  automobile  driven  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  M.  Coleman  went  out  of  control, 
carrying  Mrs.  Coleman  and  her  2-year- 
old  daughter  through  the  guard  rail  of 
the  Monterey  Bridge  and  into  the  Rock 
River.  Mr.  Zentz  and  Officer  Whyte  re- 
sponded unhesitatingly  to  the  accident, 
jumping  into  the  river  to  pull  the  mother 
and  child  to  safety. 

Such  vmselfish  courage  should  not  go 
unnoticed.  It  represents  the  highest  de- 
gree of  compassionate  concern  for  fel- 
low man,  a  quality  often  decried  as  sadly 
lacking  In  today's  society.  Messrs.  Zentz 
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and  Whyte  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  heroism. 
The  news  article  follows: 

POLICEMAN,    WORKER    SAVE    MOTHER,    CHILD 

(By  Hal  Chrlstensen) 
A  passerby  who  dove  to  the  rescue  suc- 
ceeded m  saving  a  JanesvUle  woman  and  her 
2-year-old  daughter  from  probable  drownmg 
in  the  Rock  River  this  morning. 

Robert  Zentz,  459  S.  Rlngold  St.,  halted  his 
car  when  he  heard  the  crash  as  an  auto  driven 
by  Mrs  Jessie  M.  Coleman,  25,  of  627  N.  Chat- 
ham St.,  smashed  through  the  Mo^^erev 
Bridge  guard  raU  and  plunged  Into  20  to  30 
feet  of  water  about  5:55  a.m. 

Mrs.  Coleman  said  later  she  did  not  know 
how  her  car  went  out  of  control.  She  said  she 
had  just  passed  another  auto  and  was  pull- 
ing back  into  the  right  lane  of  the  fc.ur- 
laSe  bridge  when  the  car  faUed  to  respond  to 

^^Asthe^fnklng  car  filled  with  water,  Mrs. 
Coleman  tried  to  open  her  door  and  then 
remembered  It  was  broken.  She  reached  over 
her  smaU  daughter,  Carol  Ann,  and  lowered 
the  window  on  the  passenger  side. 

•The  water  was  already  so  far  up  her  win- 
dow ••  she  recounted  later,  holding  her  thumb 
and 'forefinger  a  few  inches  apart.  Lowering 
the  window,  she  grabbed  Carol  \nn.  sqxieczed 
out  and  bobbed  to  the  surface.  ^    .    .  .  „ 

Zentz.  24.  who  was  approaching  the  bridge 
on  center  Avenue  but  was  two  blocks  away, 
heard  the  crash,  looked  up  and  saw  the  car 
go  off  the  bridge.  He  sped  to  the  scene.  Park- 
ing his  car.  he  ran  to  the  bank  and  saw  Mrs 
Coleman  trying  to  keep  her  own  and  Carol 
Anns  heads  above  water. 

He  dove  In,  swam  to  Mrs.  Coleman  a. .a 
helped  her  toward  the  bank. 

MeanwhUe.  police  officer  Fred  Whyte  ar- 
rived on  the  bank.  Whyte,  too,  had  heard 
the  crash  of  Mrs.  Coleman's  car  going 
through  the  guard  rail.  He  took  off  his  cap 
shoes  and  gunbelt  and  Jumped  In  to  aid 
Zent-.:  and  Mrs.  Coleman  to  shore. 

Mrs    Coleman  was  unhurt  and  Carol  Ann 
received  only  a  minor  head  cut.  She  recalled 
later  this  morning  that  another  bystander    • 
had  stood  on  the  bridge  lookUig  down  at  her 
in  the  water  but  had  not  Jumped  in. 

Asked  how  she  managed  to  keep  her  head 
enough  to  escape  from  her  sunken  car.  she 
said.  "I  don't  know— I  Just  reacted.  " 

In  his  report  of  the  incident  Officer  Whyte 
praised  Zentz  for  his  "quick  response  and 
remarkable  reaction  in  .  .  .  assisting  Mrs. 
Coleman  and  her  daughter,  who  apparently 
could  not  swim  and  were  in  dire  need  of 
assistance." 

Police  Chief  Murray  O.  Cochran  echoed 
Whyte's  commendation  of  Zentz  and  said  he 
would  send  the  rescuer  a  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion The  chief  also  praised  Whytes  prompt 
reaction  at  the  accident  scene  which,  he  said, 
reflects  credit  on  the  Janesville  Police  De- 
partment. ,  .,,_ 
Zentz  had  been  on  his  way  to  work  at  the 
Varney  Division  of  Northern  Petrochemical 
Co..  2001  Afton  Rd.,  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent. 


VIETNAM— ITS  POSSIBLE  EFFECTS 
ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON. 


JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27.  1972 
Mr    WALDIE.  Mr.   Speaker,   Father 
Peter'  J.  Riga,   of   St.  Mary's  College 
in  Moraga,  Calif.,  sent  me  some  addi- 
tional thoughts  that  might  represent  a 
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postscript  to  his  highly  emotional  speech 
entitled,  "Absalom!  Absalom!" — already 
entered  in  the  Record. 

In  his  comments.  Father  Riga  outlines 
what  he  feels  will  be  some  of  the  after- 
effects of  the  Vietnam  tragedy  on  the 
United  States.  I  felt  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  would  do  well  to  consider 
this  man's  thoughts. 

Therefore,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the  above- 
mentioned  comments  of  Father  Riga,  en- 
titled "Vietnam — Its  Possible  Effects  on 
the  United  States": 

Vietnam — Its  Possible  Effects  on  the 

United  States 

( By  Father  Peter  J.  Riga) 

St.  Augustine  used  to  like  to  point  out 
that  God  would  not  be  God  were  he  not 
able  to  bring  good  out  of  the  most  abomi- 
nable evil.  While  not  wishing  to  call  upon 
divine  Provldentlalltjr,  It  Is  good  to  point 
out  some  of  the  beneficent  effects  or  possible 
effects  of  the  American  dl-saster  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  first  is  a  moral  lesson  as  old  as  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi  Itself:  lies  are  not  only 
bad  policy,  they  are  In  the  end  counter- 
productive, as  we  say  today.  If  the  lies  and 
deceptions  which  went  to  make  up  policy  In 
Vietnam  prove  anything  at  all.  it  does  prove 
that  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  honesty 
and  truthfulness  at  all  levels  of  public  af- 
fairs. Lincoln's  famous  adage  that  you  can- 
not fool  all  the  people  all  of  the  time,  re- 
mains absolutely  true.  What  he  neglected 
to  say  Is  that  a  government  which  attempts 
to  do  so  reaps  the  cynicism  and  distrust  of 
citizens  which  It  so  richly  deserves.  We  des- 
perately need  men  In  public  life  honest 
enough,  credible  enough,  to  win  back  the 
confidence  of  people  and  hold  It.  This  re- 
quires a  moral  sense  that  power  truly  does 
reside  In  the  people,  that  they  must  be  dealt 
with  truthfully  if  they  are  to  make  decent 
decisions  and  that  to  hide  and  deceive  them 
Is  In  reality  to  make  democracy  itself  vacuous 
and  empty  of  meaning.  No  more  gnostic 
elites  with  privileged  Information.  Madison 
Avenue  gimmick  men  cannot  substitute  for 
a  moral  sense  in  high  officials  and  their  de- 
mand that  their  subordinates  act  In  the  same 
way  toward  the  DUbllc. 

The  second  lesson  Is  one  of  encouragement 
against  the  almost  universal  apathy  and  ex- 
perience of  powerlessness  which  has  over- 
come the  American  people.  It  Is  the  easily 
recognizable  ■■what-the-use"-lsm  so  prev- 
alent at  every  level  of  the  population.  We 
have  the  lesson  In  Vietnam  that  man  Is  more 
Important  and  therefore  more  powerful  than 
even  the  most  sophisticated  machines.  Or- 
well's "1984"  Is  not  Inevitable  when  we  have 
seen  men  who  believe,  deeply  believe  In 
something  with  their  very  lives,  succeed 
against  the  most  sophisticated  machinery 
and  technological  wizardry  which  man  has 
ever  Invented:  compxiters.  "smart"  bombs, 
drones.  Infra-red  light  (or  darkness,  auto- 
mated battlefields,  weapons  of  a  vertiginous 
variety,  billions  of  pounds  of  TNT,  seven  ton 
bombs,  thousands  of  the  most  sophisticated 
aircraft,  huge  gtin  ships,  naval  vessels  of 
every  size,  etc.,  etc. — have  all  failed  before 
the  idealism,  courage  and  resourcefulness  of 
man.  Man  is  more  than  the  machine  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  proverbial  punch 
card.  It  took  the  Vietnamese  to  blow  apart 
the  American  idolatry  of  complete  surrender 
to  the  machine. 

A  third  lesson  Is  that  there  Is  arising  a 
level  of  consciousness  of  national  and  cul- 
tural dignity  all  over  the  world  which  the 
great  powers  cannot  control  or  manipulate. 
The  carrot-stick,  money-death  syndrome  Is 
not  determinant  for  men  who  are  willing 
to  die  for  what  is  rightfully  theirs  In  bu- 
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man  dignity.  The  powerlessness  of  power,  its 
limitation  Is  clearly  shown  In  Vietnam  when 
confronting  this  new  and  universal  con- 
sciousness by  poor  and  colored  peoples  all 
over  the  world.  It  was  not  a  failure  of  will  to 
win  which  led  to  the  American  disaster, 
but  the  will  to  be  free  or  die  on  the  part  of 
the  Vietnamese  which  was  Its  cause.  It  Is 
a  lesson  which  the  U.S.  once  understood  In 
1776  but  which  it  has  long  since  forgotten 
as  It  became  rich  and  powerful:  and  in  order 
to  preserve  its  riches  and  its  "no.  1  status," 
It  now  kills  and  maims  those  who  threaten 
that  established  disorder  in  the  world.  It  Is 
a  lesson  which  even  the  Blacks  and  the 
Browns  are  learning  right  here  in  the  U.S, 
which  Itself  is  part  of  this  universal  coming 
to  consciousness  of  all  oppressed  peoples 
and  groups. 

A  corollary  to  this  is,  If  not;^  the  death, 
then  at  least  an  extreme  reduction  of  nation- 
alism among  the  young  in  the  U.S.  Even  some 
of  the  older  generation  had  seen  the  insanity 
of  "my  country,  right  or  wrong"  phenomenon, 
so  unquestioned  until  the  middle  1960s.  Yes- 
terday our  enemies  were  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese  and  our  friends  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese;  today  it  Is  the  Inverse  and  to- 
morrow who  will  be  branded  as  "enemy"? 
And  for  what  reason?  The  edict  of  govern- 
ment is  not  enough  as  the  vigorous  anti-war 
movement  has  shown  so  completely.  If  na- 
tional interest  shall  have  been  Involved  in 
the  future,  then  government  shall  have  to 
clearly  prove  its  case  or  suffer  the  same  fate 
as  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon,  both 
C'f  whom  have  brought  us  domestic  disunity 
and  violence  by  their  divisive  policies.  That 
nationalism  has  been  attenuated  is  good  but 
the  question  as  yet  unanswered  as  to  what 
to  do  with  this  new  freedom  also  remains. 

A  last  and  perhaps  more  Important  lesson 
for  those  of  us  who  follow  the  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  ethic.  Is  the  utter  absurdity  of  war  as  a 
national  policy  to  attain  the  peace.  I  am  not 
here  advocating  a  pure  pacifist  stance — the 
world  is  not  as  yet  that  universally  con- 
scious— but  pose  a  deep  moral  question  (to 
believers  and  non-believers  alike)  as  to  any 
further  moral  obligation  to  have  recourse  to 
arms  when  such  flagrant  Barbarism  as  Viet- 
nam gees  by  the  name  of  "war"  or  "police  ac- 
tion." As  for  myself,  the  moral  lesson  of  Viet- 
nam in  this  matter  is  clear:  no  civil  or  moral 
law  can  compel  the  Christian  to  ever  again 
take  up  arms  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
Vietnam  has  killed  whatever  shred  of  "Just 
war"  theories  were  stUl  being  professed  by 
theologians  and  moralists.  The  "Just  war" 
theory  with  Its  attempt  at  discrimination  of 
civilian  and  military,  was  one  of  the  happy 
casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  much 
work  remains  to  be  done:  one  cannot  simply 
protest  war,  for  this  Is  only  one  part,  and 
the  least  Important  part,  of  actively  striving 
to  win  the  peace  which  does  so.  In  the  famous 
words  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "In  an  army 
which  spills  no  blood."  The  road  ahead  Is 
fraught  with  difficulty  and  danger,  perhaps 
demanding  more  courage  In  the  cause  of 
peace  than  was  ever  demanded  by  the  fight- 
ing soldier  whose  Job  It  Is  to  kill.  It  may 
well  be  the  last  battle  of  mankind  for  If  we 
fall  to  win  it,  then  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
future  at  all  for  all  mankind. 


THE  ORDE31  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JESSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  com- 
pletion of  James  Baldwin's  "No  Name  in 
the  Street,"  one  particular   statement 
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constantly  recurs  to  me — "One  realizes," 
Baldwin  stresses,  "that  what  is  called 
civilization  lives  first  of  all  in  the  mind 
and  has  the  mind  above  all  as  its  prov- 
ince." One  recalls  that  the  Greek  civi- 
lization was  noted  especially  for  its  em- 
phasis on  achieving  and  maintaining  a 
delicate  balance  between  the  rational 
and  the  spiritual,  that  beauty  was  con- 
tinually defined  as  the  proper  combina- 
tion of  emotion  joined  with  reason.  In 
studying  the  various  aspects  of  the 
American  Hellinic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  I  find  a  continuation  of 
this  Greek  manner  of  thinking  and  a 
deep  awareness  to  continue  and  to  re- 
interpret for  our  modem  time,  the 
beauty,  and  understanding  of  her  tradi- 
tions. 

The  membership  of  AHEPA,  for  ex- 
ample, is  composed  of  Individuals  from 
all  occupations  and  from  all  walks  of 
life.  From  the  Daughters  of  Penelope, 
the  senior  women's  auxiliary,  to  the 
Sons  of  Pericles,  the  junior  men's 
auxiliary,  innovation,  and  creativity  are 
continually  added  to  a  strong  founda- 
tion of  experience  and  insight,  forming 
an  enriching  reflection  of  the  values, 
ideas,  and  beliefs  of  a  great  many 
Individuals. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  and  Nationality  and 
having  been  elected  chairman,  this  year, 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
European  Migration,  I  am  deeply  aware 
of  the  needs  and  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  those  who  have  uprooted  them- 
selves from  their  homeland  and  who 
have  chosen  to  settle  in  a  new  country. 

I  hold  much  praise  for  the  members 
of  AHEPA  for  their  successful  actions 
in  assisting  Greek  immigrants  and  indi- 
viduals of  several  other  minority  groups 
in  adjusting  to  the  confusion  of  resocial- 
ization  and  in  becoming  a  vital  part  of 
the  history  and  the  culture  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  have  remained  deeply  aware 
of  the  activities  and  contributions  of 
AHEPA  in  aiding  victims  of  floods,  hurri- 
canes and  earthquakes  and  in  resettling 
the  children  of  refugees  on  local,  national 
and  international  levels.  These  efforts 
and  these  accomplishments  deserve  the 
highest  of  commendations. 

The  goals  of  this  Order  should  cer- 
tainly be  mentioned : 

Objects  of  AHEPA 

1.  To  promote  and  encourage  loyalty  to 
the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  To  Instruct  its  members  in  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  government, 
and  in  the  recognition  and  respect  of  the  In- 
alienable rights  of  mankind. 

3.  To  Instill  In  its  membership  a  due  ap- 
preciation  of  the   privileges   of   citizenship. 

4.  To  encourage  Its  members  to  always  be 
profoundly  Interested  and  actively  partici- 
pating in  the  political,  civic,  social  and  com- 
mercial fields  of  human  endeavor. 

5.  To  pledge  Its  members  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  stamp  out  any  and  all  political  cor- 
ruption; and  to  arouse  its  members  to  the 
fact  that  tyranny  is  a  menace  to  the  life, 
property,  prosperity,  honor  and  integrity  of 
every  nation. 

6.  To  promote  a  better  and  more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  attributes  and 
Ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  CiUture. 
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7.  To  promote  good  fellowship,  and  endow 
Its  members  with  the  perfection  of  the  moral 

sense.  .  ^    ,    , 

8.  To  endow  Its  members  with  »  spirit  of  al- 
truism, common  understanding,  mutual 
benevolence  and  helpfulness. 


9.  To  champion  the  cause  of  Education, 
and  to  maintain  new  channels  for  facilitating 
the  dissemination  of  culttire  and  learning. 

Thus,  in  this  golden  anniversary  year,  I 
join  with  my  many  colleagues  in  con- 


gratulating the  members  of  AHEPA 
and  in  wishing  them  continued  success  in 
carrying  out  their  goals  and  thereby  in 
further  insuring  the  continuance  of  their 
great  civilization  and  heritage. 


SENATE— Friday,  July  28, 1972 


The  Senate' met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf). 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  our  Creator,  Preserver, 
and  Redeemer  in  whose  will  is  the  des- 
tiny of  men  and  nations,  we  pause  this 
day  to  offer  our  memorial  of  thanksgiv- 
ing and  affection  for  our  fallen  colleague, 
friend,  and  coworker— Allen  Joseph 
Ellender.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  magni- 
tude of  his  service  to  his  State,  the  Na- 
tion, and  the  world,  for  the  diversity  of 
his  Interests,  the  variety  of  his  achieve- 
ments, and  for  the  vitality  of  his  life 
from  the  beginning  tmtil  the  end.  'We 
"  thank  Thee  especially  for  his  place  in  this 
body,  for  the  idealism  which  motivated 
the  course  of  his  life,  for  his  leadership 
in  great  causes,  for  his  zeal  for  the  com- 
mcHi  welfare,  for  the  constancy  of  his 
devotion,  for  his  sturdy  patriotism,  for 
his  sincere  faith  and  his  unf aUlng  friend- 
liness to  people  at  home  and  abroad.  May 
the  memory  of  his  great  and  good  Ufe 
inspire  us  to  nobler  endeavors  and  a  more 
selfless  service. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  earher  actions  by  Republican 
conferences,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
folio  >vs: 

strike  the  name  of  James  O.  Eastland  of 
Mississippi  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  Geoege 
D.  AiKEK  of  Vermont. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  333)  was 
agreed  to. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATH 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  will  approach  the  desk  and 
the  oath  will  be  administered  to  him. 

The  Honorable  James  O.  Eastland, 
escorted  by  Mr.  Stennis,  advanced  to  the 
desk  of  the  Vice  President;  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law  was  administered  to 
him  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  two 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eastland  i  .  The  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. July  27,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ELECTION   OF  PRESIDENT   PRO 
TEMPORE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
discussing  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  continuity  of  government, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  AC17NG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  333 

Resolved,  That  Honorable  Jamks  O.  East- 
land, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
be,  and  he  la  hereby,  elected  President  of 
the  Senate  pro  tempore,  to  hold  c^ce  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  adopted 
on  the  12th  day  of  March  1890  on  the 
subject. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 
CXVm 1632— Part  20 


NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
«end  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

S.  Res.  334 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  notified  of  the  election  of  Honorable 
James  O.  Eastland,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  as  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  334)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.       

NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

S.  Res.  335 

Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives be  notified  of  the  elecUon  of  the  Hon- 
orable Jamxs  O.  Eastland,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  as  President  of  the 
Senate  pro  tempore. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  335)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  as  follows: 

Robert  E.  J.  Curran,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Carl  E.  Hlrshman,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATI"VE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations; 
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the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  and  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FUNERAL  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR 
SENATOR  ELLENDER  OF  LOUI- 
SIANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  Information  I  have, 
relative  to  the  funeral  of  oiur  late  be- 
loved colleague  Senator  Ellender  of 
Louisiana,  I  can  give  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing tentative  information,  subject  to 
confirmation  later,  or  change. 

It  is  proposed  that  Senator  Ellender's 
body  will  be  on  view  today  at  Gawler's 
Funeral  Home  from  late  afternoon  until 
7  or  8  p.m.  tonight. 

On  tomorrow,  Saturday,  July  29,  his 
body  will  arrive  at  Baton  Rouge  at  9 
a.m.,  central  time. 

It  will  He  In  state  in  the  capital  at 
Baton  Rouge  from  10  a.m..  Saturday, 
July  29,  to  6  p.m.  that  same  day. 

The  body  will  then  be  moved  to  Hoimia 
Municipal  Auditorium,  and  will  be  on 
view  from  10  a.m.,  Simday,  July  30,  to  9 
p.m.  Sunday,  July  30. 

At  9  a.m.  on  Monday,  July  31.  the  body 
will  be  moved  to  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
Catholic  Church  in  Houma  for  an  11  a.m. 
service.  The  congressional  delegation  is 
expected  to  attend  that  service. 

Burial  will  be  Immediately  after  the 
service  at  Bourg,  La.,  which  is  approxi- 
mately 10  miles  south  of  Houma.  Sena- 
tors will  be  expected  to  attend  graveside 
services. 

To  repeat,  burial  will  be  immediately 
after  the  service  at  Bourg,  La.  The  serv- 
ice will  occur  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday 
morning  next,  July  31. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Senate  Resolution  336  which  now  is  at 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  336 
Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate l3  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
from  the  contingent  fvind  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  Honorable  Allen 
J.  Ellender,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  on  vouchers  to  be  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
morning  hour  for  the  transactl<Hi  of  rou- 


tine morning  business  for  not  to  exceed 
45  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
A.M.  MONDAY,  JULY  31,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of 
10  a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONVENING  OF  SEN- 
ATE ON  TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY, 
THURSDAY,  FRIDAY,  AND  SATUR- 
DAY OF  NEXT  WEEK  AT   10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  on  Mon- 
dr-y.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  next  week  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment, respectively,  until  the  hour 
of  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  next 
week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  gladly  yield  to  the  distingiushed  mi- 
nority leader. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  to  yield  so  that  I  could  emphasize 
for  the  Record  that  in  previous  conver- 
sations with  him  I  had  understood  not 
only  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  in  session  on  Saturday,  Au- 
gust 5,  but  also  on  Saturday,  August  12. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  is  correct,  un- 
less the  legislative  program  were  to  move 
so  expeditiously  as  to  remove  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  on  either  or  both  of  those 
Saturdays.  I  would  say  that  at  this  point 
there  Is  the  strongest  likelihood  that  the 
Senate  will  be  In  session  on  both  of  those 
Saturdays. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
we  have  a  very  large  amount  of  legisla- 


tive business  to  transact  before  we  recess 
for  the  Republican  Convention. 

That  includes,  among  other  matters, 
revenue  sharing,  the  normal  appropria- 
tion bills,  some  conference  reports,  and 
many  other  matters  which  we  have 
attempted  to  slate  during  this  period. 

This  includes  the  Agnes  Recovery  Act, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  would  hold  hearings  next 
week  on  the  Agnes  Recovery  Relief  Act 
for  railroad  equipment,  trackage,  and 
other  damaged  areas.  I  believe  that  the 
Commerce  Committee  will  hold  these 
hearings. 

That  is  a  measure  which  I  introduced. 
We  have  a  military  procurement  bill 
pending.  Later  we  will  have  some  an- 
nouncement to  make  on  that.  We  are  all 
trying  to  complete  action  on  It  by  the 
middle  of  the  week. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  arrange  their 
schedules  accordingly  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  more  we  accomplish 
now  the  less  will  be  left  on  the  slate 
when  we  return  from  the  convention. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  has 
stated  the  case  quite  aptly,  as  he  always 
does. 

In  addition  to  the  items  to  which  he 
has  referred  which  remain  for  action  be- 
fore adjourning  for  the  convention  are 
the  SALT  treaty,  the  interim  agreement 
on  offensive  weapons,  the  military  con- 
struction authorization,  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation,  the  no-fault  in- 
surance bill,  the  private  pension  bill,  a 
crime  bill,  the  so-called  Saturday  Night 
Special  bill,  and  others. 

As  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er has  also  so  very  appropriately  stated, 
there  will  be  very  little  time  between  the 
reconvening  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
following  the  convention,  and  October  1. 
I  know  all  of  us  hope  we  can  complete 
the  people's  business  in  time  for  an  Octo- 
ber 1  adjournment  sine  die.  That  is  just 
a  hope  at  this  point  In  time,  a  hope 
that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
but  I  think  we  might  as  well  express  our 
hope  to  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  other  body,  where  all  Members 
must  contend  for  reelection  every  2 
years.  I  think  in  all  fairness  to  our  col- 
leagues who  are  engaged  in  political 
campaigns,  we  should  make  every  ef- 
fort to  so  arrange  our  schedule  to  dis- 
pose of  all  major  business  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  October,  so  to  allow  precious 
little  time  for  the  essential  business  of 
reporting  back  to  the  people.  There  is  a 
saying  that  we  spring  from  the  people 
and  then  spring  back  at  them  every  2 
years  for  their  approval  or  disapproval. 

I  think  our  present  system  is  not  any- 
where near  perfect.  We  should  be  out  of 
here  earlier  in  the  year,  because  the  most 
fruitful  part  of  the  legislative  work  is  the 
Interaction  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  constituents,  and  the 
constituents  do  not  understand  why  we 
have  to  remain  here.  They  do  not  under- 
stand why  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  so 
often  nearly  empty.  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat again  that  our  colleagues  at  this 
minute  are  meeting  constituents,  are  en- 
gaged in  Important  matters  in  commit- 
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tee  sessions,  and  are  available  somewhere 
to  the  vicinity,  meeting  with  business- 
men trade  union  representatives  civic 
organizations,  and  so  forth,  and  that  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  when  we  have 
a  roUcall  vote  they  appear.  While  that 
may  not  be  obvious  to  the  people  ob- 
-erving  us  they  already  have  been  well 
and  fully  informed  on  the  matter  which 
we  are  debating. 

But  we  can  get  more  done  if  Senators 
are  wUling  to  stay  here  on  Saturdays 
and  work  late.  It  is  difficult.  Last  night 
was  a  very  difficult  night  for  me,  for 
example,  because  of  other  engagements, 
but  we  want  to  have  some  self-discipUne 
if  we  are  going  to  get  the  work  done. 

I  hope  next  year  we  can  lay  out  a  re- 
form of  our  procedure  so  as  to  bring  in 
these  appropriation  bills  earUer,  as  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
has  taken  the  lead  in  proposing.  As  he 
knows,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN)  to  get  rid  of  the  authorizaUon 
bills  by  an  early  date  certain  so  we  can 
go  on  with  appropriations.  Anyway,  there 
is  need  for  relief,  and  I  hope  we  learn 
from  our  difficulties  in  order  to  give  a 
better  legislative  setting  in  the  new  Con- 
gress. .  J  . 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  that  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  joins  in  commending 
all  Senators  for  the  marvelous  coopera- 
tion they  have  shown  in  working  out 
time  agreements,  and  the  equaUy  mar- 
velous restraint  they  have  displayed 
with  respect  to  the  long  sessions,  the 
tiring  sessions  the  Senate  has  been  en- 
gaged in  for  quite  some  time  now. 

Our  colleagues  have  been  most  imder- 
standing  at  all  times,  most  paUent,  and 
most  cooperative.  As  a  result,  since  the 
Senate  reconvened  following  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while to  note  that  several  important  and 
controversial  bills  have  been  acted  on. 
The  maritime  bill  has  passed,  the  marine 
mammals  bill  has  passed,  the  minimum 
wage  bill  has  passed,  and  action  was 
completed— although  it  was  somewhat 
unexpected  as  to  the  outcome — on  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  the  agri- 
culture appropriation  bill  has  been 
passed,  plus  other  bills.  Additionally,  the 
defense  authorization  measure  soon  will 
be  passed.  I  think  this  speaks  well  for 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hasten  to  say— 
and  I  will  not  prolong  this  matter— that 
under  the  excellent  leadership  of  our 
late  departed  colleague.  Senator  Ellen- 
der, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  already  completed  its  hearings — I 
think  I  can  say  this  and  be  correct — on 
all  regular  appropriation  bills.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Senate  has  acted  now  on 
10  of  the  13  regular  appropriation  bUls, 
not  counting  the  urgent  supplemental 
bills,  leaving  only  three  regular  appro- 
priation bills  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate 
before  the  Senate  adjourns  sine  die. 

As  soon  as  the  other  body  acts  on  the 
three  remaining  regular  appropriation 
bills  and  gets  them  over  to  the  Senate, 
our  subcommittees  are  ready  to  mark 
up  the  bills.  Of  course,  there  are  some 


authorization  bills  still  pending,  but  I 
think  it  speaks  exceedingly  well  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
Senate,  to  refer  to  this  remarkable  record 
of  action  on  these  appropriation  bills, 
which  as  far  as  I  can  remember  is  the 
best  record  of  any  year  in  recent  years. 
•  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senators  has  expired. 

If  there  is  no  objection  to  the  unan- 
imous-consent request,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commimi- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  "NATIONAL 
SHUT-IN  DAY" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

208. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  208)  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  first  Sunday  in  June  of 
each  year  as  "National  Shut-in  Day", 
which  were  on  page  2,  lines  4  and  5, 
strike  out  "the  first  Sunday  in  June  of 
each  year"  and  insert  "the  third  Sunday 
in  October  of  1972". 

Strike  out  the  preamble. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  third  Sunday  in 
October  of   1972  as  'National  Shut-In 

Day'"  ..     . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 

amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  th£  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  LATE  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 
FAVORED  GUN  CONTROLS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  several  days,  newspapers  and  tele- 
vision networks  have  cairied  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  was  opposed  to  gim  con- 
trols. The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

On  March  10, 1972, 1  had  the  honor  to 
preside  at  a  hearing  by  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State.  Jus- 
tice Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  re- 
lated Agencies.  Our  principal  witness  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  10  was  Mr.  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover.  He  was  before  the  subcom- 
mittee from  2  p.m.  to  4:55  p.m.,  testify- 
ing in  support  of  the  fiscal  1973  budget 
request  for  the  FBI.  During  this  hearing 
the  following  coUoquy  occurred  between 
Mr.  Hoover  and  myself  on  his  position 
relative  to  the  necessity  for  gun  controls : 
(Senate    Hearings,    before    a    Subcommittee 

of     the     Committee     on     Appropriations. 

State,   Justice,   Commerce,   the   Judiciary. 

and      Related     Agencies     Appropriations. 

H.R.  14989,  Fiscal  Year  1973.  Part  I,  page 

349) 

Gun  Controls 

Senator  Rollings.  What  Is  your  position 
on  gun  controls? 

Mr.  Hoover.  My  position  Is  that  I  believe 
there  should  be  a  firm  and  foolproof  gun 
control  act,  particularly  for  handguns.  Sev- 
enty-three percent  of  the  police  murders 
represented  on  that  chart  I  gave  you  were 
kiUed  with  handguns.  The  argument  Is  made 
that  the  Constitution  provides  that  all  citi- 
zens be  aUowred  to  bear  arms.  That  was 
written  back,  of  course,  In  the  Revolution- 
ary days  when  you  had  the  Indian  wars  In 
this  country. 

Todav,  I  don't  think  a  gun  should  be  sold 
to  anyone  without  a  check  first  by  a  local 
law  enforcement  agency.  The  fingerprints 
should  be  checked  and  the  department  should 
certify  that  the  gun  permit  be  Issued.  The 
gun  may  be  for  legitimate  purposes.  Your 
life  may  be  threatened  and  you  may  want 
to  carry  a  gun.  But  you  ought  to  be  required 
to  convince  the  local  authorities  that  a  gun 
Is  necessary.  That  wouldn't  Interfere  with 
hunting.  You  can  get  the  rifle  or  shotgun 
licensed. 

Senator  Hollinos.  How  many  would  be  li- 
censed? How  many  are  estimated? 

Mr.  HoovEB.  I  dont  know  what  the  esti- 
mate Is  on  that,  Senator.  I  have  seen  various 
figures.  I  think  It  would  run  very  high. 
Senator  Hollincs.  But  It  could  be  done? 
Mr.  Hoover.  Of  course,  it  could  be  done.  I 
think  It   would  certainly   deter  some   Uidl- 
vlduals.    They    say    it    would    hamper    law- 
abiding   citizens   from   having   guns   but   It 
wouldn't  deter  the  crimlr.al.  I  dont  share 
that  view  at  aU.  I  think  If  you  have  a  law 
that  makes  It  a  crime  to  have  a  gun  unless 
It  Is  licensed,  it  will  deter  a  criminal  from 
possessUig  It  because  he  might  be  searched 
by  a  law  enforcement  officer. 
(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

FOREIGN -MLADE   FIREARMS 

Senator  Hollings.  What  about  foreign- 
made  guns?  Our  chief  In  my  State,  Pete 
Strom,  said  so  many  of  these  offenses  are 
committed  with  a  Saturday  Night  Special,  a 
small  import  .22,  something  that  costs  $5  or 
$C,  that  any  kid  can  buy.  Would  you  recom- 
mend a  specific  restriction  on  that  type  of 
handgun? 
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Mr.  Hooviai.  I  certainly  would.  The  restric- 
tion should  coTer  all  types  of  guns. 

Senator  Holdings.  How  would  you  restrict 
it? 

Mr.  HoovKB.  I  would  have  It  done  by  local 
authorities.  It  would  be  a  crime  for  any 
store  to  sell  a  gun  to  one  without  a  permit. 
The  individual  wanting  to  buy  the  gun 
would  have  to  fill  out  a  form  which  would 
be  furnished  to  the  local  police  authorities 
wlio.  in  turn,  would  have  a  check  made  as 
to  the  individual's  background,  character 
and  reputation,  and  the  reason  why  he  wants 
the  gun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Chair  will  recognize  me.  I  will  yield 
my  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  yielded  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Hoover's  answers 
to  questions  posed  by  me  and  which  are 
set  forth  above  are  clear  and  concise  and 
allow  for  only  one  conclusion — Mr. 
Hoover  supported  gim  controls.  To  em- 
phasize this  point,  I  again  quote  my  lead 
question  and  his  answer: 

I  asked:  "What  is  your  position  on 
gun  controls?" 

And  Mr.  Hoover  answered:  "My  posi- 
tion is  that  I  believe  there  should  be  a 
firm  and  foolproof  gun  control  act,  par- 
ticularly for  handgxins." 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  a  gi-oss  in- 
justice is  being  done  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  American  and  outstanding  public 
servant,  by  statmg  that  the  late  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  opposed  to  gun  controls.  As 
shown  by  the  quotations  above,  the  rec- 
ord is  otherwise. 

I  noticed  on  three  television  shows  the 
last  weekend,  going  into  the  lead  taken 
by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  they  said  the 
stand  of  the  Acting  Director  was  a  change 
from  the  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
That  is  absolutely  false.  That  is  shown 
by  the  record  and  quotations  otherwise. 

We  will  all  agree  that  Americans  are 
entitled  to  have  access  to  the  true  facts 
so  that  they  can  take  note  of  the  stand 
taken  by  our  late  FBI  Dii'ector,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  thank  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  courtesy. 


VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS  BY  ROB- 
ERTA. BURTON,  WAKEFIELD  HIGH 
SCHOOL,  ARLINGTON,  VA. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  valedic- 
tory address  delivered  on  Friday,  June  16, 
1972.  by  Robert  Arnold  Burton,  valedic- 
torian at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Wakefield  High  School,  Arlington,  Va.. 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  valedic- 
tory address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Valedictory 
(By  Robert  A.  Burton) 

Meml>ers  of  the  School  Board,  faculty,  par- 
ents, friends  and  fellow  graduates: 

As  we  graduate,  we  observe  an  end  to  an 
era  of  our  lives,  but  more  importantly,  we 


are  witnessing  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
The  word  commencement  Itself  means — a 
beginning.  Tonight,  as  we  celebrate  the  past, 
we  awaken  the  future.  A  future  that  provides 
us  with  the  opportunity  of  shaping  the  des- 
tiny of  this  generation.  A  future  that  is 
beyond  our  vision,  but  not  beyond  our  con- 
trol. 

As  we  seek  ways  to  shape  our  future,  we 
must  look  beyond  the  immediate  months 
ahead  to  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now,  and 
ask  ourselves,  "What  do  I  want  to  achieve 
in  my  life?  What  are  my  goals?  How  should 
I  challenge  myself?"  When  we  have  answered 
these  questions  completely  and  truthfully  to 
ourselves,  we  will  begin  to  understand  how 
we  can  control  our  future.  Each  individual 
will  answer  these  questions  differently  be- 
cause each  will  have  his  own  dreams,  hopes, 
and  aspirations.  But.  as  we  embark  tonight 
on  different  paths  to  the  future,  there  should 
be  some  common  challenges  and  goals  that 
each  of  us  can  share  to  make  our  generation 
a  generation  fully  dedicated  to  benefiting 
mankind. 

We  must  share  the  goal  of  poesessing  clear 
sight  and  an  open  heart  for  the  needs  of 
others.  This  is  something  that  will  hardly 
come  naturally  because  we  will  have  so  many 
needs  of  our  own — our  families,  our  Jobs,  our 
problems.  It  takes  an  extra  dimension  of 
vision  to  see  beyond  our  inner  circle  of  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  needs  of  others.  To  see 
beyond  this  inner  circle  is  a  challenge  and 
a  hope  that  should  t>e  common  to  all  of  us. 

As  we  enter  society  to  a  greater  degree,  we 
must  also  meet  a  second  basic  challenge— 
the  challenge  of  developing  more  fully  posi- 
tive personalities.  If  It  is  true  that  man's 
greatest  natural  resotirce  Is  man  himself, 
then  it  is  our  obligation  to  Improve  ovir- 
selves  in  order  to  be  a  contributing  factor 
in  the  improvement  of  the  world  community. 
To  accomplish  this  challenge  of  self-Improve- 
ment, we  must  realize  that  every  right  Im- 
plies a  responsibility,  and  that  every  oppor- 
tunity an  obligation. 

Then  finally,  there  exists  the  most  essen- 
tial challenge  that  each  of  us  must  come  to 
grips  with.  That  challenge  Is  to  work  toward 
benefiting  mankind.  Each  generation  has  a 
destiny  and  each  generation  shapes  that 
destiny.  We  all  share  broad  and  deep  hopes 
for  the  future — a  future  where  the  energy 
of  mankind  Is  dedicated,  not  to  destruction, 
but  to  building  a  better  world  for  coming 
generations.  But  such  an  ideal  Is  never  self- 
fulfilling.  We  cannot  stand  Idly  by  and  ex- 
pect our  hopes  for  the  future  to  come  true 
under  their  own  power.  The  future  Is  not  a 
gift;  it  is  an  achievement. 

Each  one  of  us  can  help  shape  the  destiny 
of  this  generation  in  a  positive  way  simply 
by  utilizing  our  individual  talents.  However, 
if  we  bury  our  talents,  if  we  fall  to  play  our 
part  however  small,  in  serving  mankind, 
then  we  will  have  done  a  disservice  to  our 
generation  and  failed  to  do  our  best.  But, 
If  it  may  be  said  of  each  of  us  years  from 
now,  that  "he  did  his  best"  to  make  the  world 
a  bit  better — then  this  Class  will  have 
achieved  its  ultimate  goal. 

To  succeed  in  fulfilling  such  a  goal  Is  the 
essential  challenge  of  the  present;  this  Is 
what  we  wUl  face  in  the  days  ahead. 

Indeed,  this  class  of  1972  has  a  noble 
cause  to  fulfill — it  Is  to  serve  mankind.  Let 
us  dedicate  ourselves  to  fulfilling  the  com- 
mon challenges  that  will  benefit  mankind: 

The  challenge  of  realizing  and  caring  for 
the  needs  of  others. 

The  challenge  of  Improving  man's  greatest 
natural  resource — himself. 

And  above  all,  the  challenge  of  making 
the  best  of  our  Inherent  talents. 

As  we  leave  Wakefield  tonight,  we  will 
witness  a  Class  bound  together  by  these 
common  challenges  of  tomorrow.  A  clasa 
that  has  Just  begun  to  shape  Its  generation. 


Let  us  always  remember,  as  it  was  once 
said: 

This  generation  has  a  rendezous  with  destiny 

The  destiny  is  now 

The  rendezvous  la  Important 

The  generation  is  ours ! 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, at  what  time  will  the  period  for 
routine  morning  business  have  expired 
today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  10:54. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Presiding  OflBcer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  routine  morning  business  be  extended 
for  not  to  exceed  an  additional  20  min- 
utes beyond  that  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  11  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:37  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
11  a.m. 

Whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  at 
11  a.m.,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hughes). 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  be  extended  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

^^'m?  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

iSe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objective,  it  is  so  ordered. 


United  States  and  Brazil.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  give  it  early  and  favor- 
able consideration. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  July  28, 1972. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY FROM  EXECUTIVE  P,  92p 
CONGRESS,       SECOND       SESSION. 
CONCERNING  SHRIMP 
Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  re- 
moved from  an  agreement  between  the 
Government   of    the   United   States   of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
erated  Republic   of   Brazil,   concerning 
shrimp,  signed  at  Brasilia  on  May  9, 1972 
(Executive  P.  92d  Congress,  2d  session) 
and  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  agreement  with  accompanying 
papers  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations   and   ordered   to   be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  message 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  Agreement 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil  Con- 
cerning Shrimp,  together  with  an  Agreed 
Minute  and  with  a  related  exchange  ol 
notes  concerning  compensation,  signed 
at  Brasilia  on  May  9,  1972.  I  transmit 
also,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
a  related  exchange  of  notes  concerning 
interim  undertakings,  signed  at  Brasilia 
on  May  9.  1972,  and  translations  of  the 
Brazilian  notes. 

The  Agreement  establishes  a  basis  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  shrimp  fishing 
in  a  defined  area  off  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
Such  regulation  will  help  to  conserve 
shrimp  resources  and  will  provide  an  in- 
terim solution  for  problems  which  have 
arisen  concerning  jurisdiction  over  those 
resources. 

The  measures  prescribed  in  the  Agree- 
ment will  safeguard  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  shrimp  industries  of  both  Par- 
ties and  protect  from  prejudice  their  re- 
spective legal  positions  on  the  extent  of 
coastal  state  jurisdiction  over  ocean  fish- 
eries under  international  law.  The  in- 
terim nature  of  the  Agreement  reflects 
the  expectation  that  this  underlying 
question  may  in  the  near  future  be  set- 
tled by  general  international  agreement 
on  the  law  of  the  sea. 

A  fuller  explanation  of  the  Agree- 
ment is  contained  in  the  report  from  the 
Department  of  State,  which  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  the  information  of 

This  Agreement  will  contribute  to 
maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
friendship  and  cooperation  which  have 
long  characterized  relations  between  the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  joint  resolutions,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  J.  Res.  807.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  m  October  of  1972  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week";  and 

H  J.  Res.  1026.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  19.  1973,  as  "Nlcolaus  Coper- 
nicus Day"  marking  the  quinquecentennlal 
of  his  birth. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Eastland)  on  today,  July  28,  1972.  signed 
the  enroUed  biU  (H.R.  736)  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  the  Cedar  Keys  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Florida  as  wilderness, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolutions  were 
each  read  twice  by  their  titles  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

H.J.  Res.  807.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  full 
week  in  October  of  1972  as  "National  Legal 
Secretaries'  Court  Observance  Week";  and 

H  J.  Res.  1026.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating February  19. 1973.  as  "Nlcolaus  Coper- 
nicus Day"  marking  the  quinquecentennlal 
of  his  birth.       

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 

the  roll.  .,.,.,       w 

Mr.    TOWER.   Mr.    President,   I   ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS. 1973— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  original 
unanimous-consent  agreement  allowing 
1  hour  of  debate  on  my  amendment  to 
the  military  procurement  bill  be  changed 
to  30  minutes,  15  minutes  to  a  side,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  csdl  be  rescinded. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  METCALP: 
S    3854.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6341   of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
wage    survey    regions    within    the    United 
States;  and  « 

S    3855.  A  bill  amending  section  5341(c) 
of  title   5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  determination  of  pay  rates  for  prevail- 
ing rate  employees.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFP: 
S  3856.  A  bi^  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act  to  \provlde   assistance  for   pro- 
grams  for   the   diagnosis,   prevention,    and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In,  Cooley's  an- 
emia. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr.  Allen)  : 
S  3857  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cathedral  Caverns  National 
Monument  In  the  Stote  of  Alabama,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Macntson)  : 
S  3858.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  to  areas  with  health  man- 
power  shortages,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

ByMr.  BELLMON: 
S    3859    A  bUl  to  provide  fiscal  relief  for 
States  with  respect  to  State  public  assistance 
programs.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Finance.  

STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S  3856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
for  programs  for  the  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of,  and  research  in, 
Cooley  s  anemia.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  esUblish  a 
national  program  for  the  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of,  and  research 
in  Cooley's  anemia.— an  inherited  blood 
defect  which  is  found  in  chUdren  whose 
ancestors  were  natives  to  countries  sur- 
rounding the  Mediterranean  Sea— prm- 
cipally  Italy  and  Greece. 

The  disease,  first  described  and  classi- 
fied by  Dr.  Thomas  Cooley  in  1925,  is 
caused  by  a  genetic  defect  in  the  makeup 
of  hemoglobin— the  substance  in  red 
blood  cells  which  enables  them  to  carry 
oxygen  to  the  body  tissues. 
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Onset  of  the  disease  occurs  early  in 
childhood  and  is  relentlessly  pror-"essive. 
Bones  grow  unevenly  and  become  brittle, 
resulting  in  structural  deformities  and 
altered  facial  appearance.  Organs  such 
as  the  spleen  and  liver  become  enlarged. 
And  the  child  with  Cooley's  anemia  Is 
listless — unable  to  engage  in  normal 
physical  activity.  Individuals  who  have 
the  disease  generally  do  not  live  beyond 
the  first  or  second  decade  of  life  and  must 
undergo  frequent  blood  transfusions  in 
order  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of 
red  blood  cells. 

Cooley's  anemia,  also  known  as  Medi- 
terranean anemia  or  Thalassemia  major, 
was  originally  limited  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean area.  As  many  as  one  In  100 
children  in  some  parts  of  Italy  are 
thought  to  have  the  disorder. 

Due  to  intermarriage  and  emigration 
of  large  niunbers  of  people  of  Italian  and 
Greek  descent,  the  disease  is  now  fairly 
widespread.  There  are  presently  no  relia- 
ble statistics  regarding  the  incidence  of 
Cooley's  anemia  in  the  United  States,  but 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  disease 
affects  as  many  as  200,000  individuals  in 
this  countiy. 

At  present,  there  Is  no  known  cure  for 
Cooley's  anemia  and  no  breakthroughs 
in  prevention  and  treatment  have  been 
made  in  the  40  years  since  the  disease 
was  classified.  However,  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  can  be  made  during  the  first 
year  of  life  and  palliative  measures  to 
prolong  life  can  be  undertaken.  In  1925 
the  life  expectancy  of  a  Cooley's  victim 
was  1  year.  Today,  with  the  aid  of 
blood  transfusions,  the  average  lifespan 
Is  approximately  20  years. 

While  research  efforts  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases and  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  have  begun  to  reveal  the  gene- 
tic mechanism  responsible  for  the  mal- 
ady, more  basic  research  is  necessary. 
Present  blood  therapy  treatment  pro- 
grams of  transfusion  are  costly,  debili- 
tating, painful,  and  dangerous  to  life. 
Progress,  then,  is  needed  in  both  research 
and  treatment. 

Ultimately,  the  solution  lies  in  preven- 
tion— whether  through  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  screening  and  coimsellng  or 
through  the  future  development  of  some 
form  of  genetic  therapy.  At  present,  vol- 
imtary  screening  and  counseling  pro- 
grams offer  the  best  means  by  which  to 
prevent  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Cou- 
pled with  sound  education  programs, 
they  can  provide  reliable  Information  to 
those  affected. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing,  the 
National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act, 
authorizes  a  3 -year  program  to  combat 
this  disease. 

One  million  dollars  would  be  author- 
ized for  each  of  3  years  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  Cooley's  anemia 
screening,  treatment,  and  counseling 
activities. 

A  second  program  would  authorize 
expenditures  of  $1.7  million  for  each  of 
3  years  to  set  up  research  projects  on  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
this  disease. 

Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  is  au- 
thorized over  a  3 -year  period  for  the 


Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  develop  information  and  edu- 
cational materials  relating  to  Cooley's 
anemia  and  to  distribute  such  informa- 
tion and  materials  to  medical  personnel 
and  the  public  generally. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider this  legislation,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved in  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  in  large  part 
because  of  the  unstinting  efforts  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connecti- 
cut. Congressman  Robert  Giaimo.  of  New 
Haven. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
explanation  of  the  bill  and  a  fact  sheet 
concerning  Cooley's  anemia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  the  Bill 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Cooley's 
Anemia  Control  Act". 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  the  findings 
of  Congress  and  declares  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  national 
program  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention  and 
treatment  of.  and  research  In,  Cooley's 
anemia. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  contains  the  text  of 
five  new  sections  (numbered  1111-1115)  to 
be  added  as  Part  B  to  Title  XI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  following  Is  a  de- 
scription of  these  sectio'.is. 

Section  1111(a)(1)  authorizes  grants  and 
contracts  by  the  Secretary  for  projects  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  Cooley's 
anemia  screening,  treatment  and  counseling 
programs  as  part  of  other  existing  health 
care  programs. 

Section  1111  (a)(2)  authorizes  grants  and 
contracts  by  the  Secretary  for  projects  for 
research  In  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  Cooley's  anemia,  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  efficient  and  Inexpensive  de- 
tection tests. 

Section  1111(a)(3)  requires  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  a  program  to  devel<^  Informa- 
tion and  educational  materials  relating  to 
Cooley's  anemia  and  to  distribute  such  In- 
formation and  materials  to  persons  pro- 
viding health  care  and  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. 

Section  1111(b)  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  for 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a)(1);  $1,700,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
to  carry  out  subsection  (a)(2);  and  $25,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  each  of  the  next  2 
fiscal  years  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  (3). 

Section  1112  provides  that  participation  by 
any  individual  In  any  program  under  this 
Act  shall  be  wholly  voluntary  and  shall  not 
be  a  prerequisite  for  benefits  under  any 
other  Federal  program. 

Sections  1113  (a)  establishes  requirements 
applicable  to  grants  under  the  Act.  Each  ap- 
plicant must 

(1)  Provide  that  programs  for  which  a 
grant  's  sought  shall  be  administered  by  or 
under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant. 

(2)  Provide  for  strict  confidentiality  of 
Information  received  from  persons  seeking 
screening,  counseling  or  treatment  under 
the  Act. 

(3)  Provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  In  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  programs. 

(4)  Set  forth  fiscal  control  and  accounting 
procedures. 

(5)  Provide  for  reports  to  the  Secretary. 
Section  1113  (b)  provides  that  In  making 

any  grant  or  contract  the  Secretary  shall  take 


Into  account  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
served  In  the  program  and  the  extent  to 
which  rapid  and  effective  use  will  be  made 
of  funds  and  give  priority  to  programs  oper- 
ating In  areas  which  the  Secretary  determines 
have  the  greatest  number  of  persons  In  need 
of  the  services  provided  under  the  program. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
for  screening,  treatment  and  counseling 
projects,  when  he  determines  that  the  proj- 
ects win  utilize  an  effective  and  Inexpensive 
Cooley's  anemia  detection  test. 

Section  1114  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  within  the  Public  Health  Service  a 
voluntary  Cooley's  anemia  screening,  coun- 
seling and  treatment  program  and  to  edu- 
cate the  public  with  regard  to  its  avallabUlty. 
The  program  must  make  use  of  an  Inexpen- 
sive and  efficient  Cooley's  anemia  screening 
test. 

Section  1115  requires.-the  Secretary  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  administration 
of  the  Act  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
any  additional  legislation  he  deems  necessary. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  number 
of  conforming  amendments  to  conform  to 
various  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  and  changes  the  heading  of  Title 
XI  of  that  Act  to  "Genetic  Blood  Disorders." 

Cooley's  Anemia:  A  Pact  Sheet 

Cooley's  anemia  Is  an  Inherited  blood  dis- 
ease characterized  by  a  diminished  produc- 
tion of  hemc^loMn,  the  substance  In  red 
blood  cells  which  enables  them  to  carry  oxy- 
gen to  the  tissues  of  the  body.  The  result 
of  this  Inadequate  production  of  hemoglo- 
bin Is  a  particular  form  of  anemia.  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Cooley.  an  American  physician, 
discovered  and  labeled  this  disease  around 
1925. 

Cooley's  anemia,  also  known  as  Mediter- 
ranean anemia  or  /thalassemia  major.  Is 
found  In  children  whose  ancestors  were  na- 
tives to  the  countries  surrounding  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Ill  America,  these  children 
are  of  predomlmmtly  Oreek  and  Italian  ori- 
gin, although  because  of  widespread  Inter- 
marriage the  disorder  Is  also  found  In  chil- 
dren of  Irish,  Scandinavian.  Jewish.  Oriental, 
and  Turkish  descent. 

There  are  two  forms  of  Cooley's  anemia: 
the  severe  form,  called  thalassemia  major; 
and  the  carrier  or  trait  form,  thalassemia 
minor.  The  difference  between  these  forms 
depends  on  whether  the  Individual  has  In- 
herited half  or  all  of  the  genetic  code  or 
defective  hemoglobin  synthesis  from  his 
parents.  Following  Mendellan  laws,  two  car- 
riers of  the  trait  who  marry  may  have  the 
possibility  of  producing  the  trait  In  50%  of 
their  offspring,  and  the  disease.  Cooley's 
anemia.  In  25%  of  their  offspring. 

Individuals  with  the  carrier  form  of  thal- 
assemia minor  are  not  handicapped  with 
any  physical  defects:  In  fact  the  only  phys- 
ical sign  or  symptom  of  the  trait  may  be  a 
change  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  red  blood 
ceUs.  Individuals  with  the  carrier  form  of 
the  disorder  have  a  normal  life  span  and 
enjoy  normal  health.  The  trait  (thalassemia 
minor)  never  Increases  In  severity  at  con- 
verts to  the  severe  form  of  the  disease.  At 
present  the  chief  methods  of  detecting  the 
carrier  form  Involve  a  number  of  hemato- 
logic tests  including  electrophoresis. 

Thalassemia  major  is  usually  detectable 
during  the  first  year  of  life;  Its  early  signs 
Include  pallor,  listlessness.  loss  of  appetite, 
and  Irritability.  An  examination  of  the  vic- 
tim's blood  wll^show  changes  In  the  size, 
shape,  and  numbers  of  red  blood  cells,  and 
a  variety  of  abnormal  characteristics  In  spe- 
cial properties  of  the  blood  cells.  In  addition 
to  severe  anemia.  Individuals  with  thalasse- 
mia major  rarely  live  beyond  the  age  of  20. 
and  from  their  first  year  of  life  may  have  to 
undergo  blood  transfusions  almost  dally  In 
order  to  maintain  a  blood  count  sufficient  for 
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survival.  The  anemia  Itself  Is  *>as»cally  caus^ 
b^a  reduction   In  the  rate  at  which  w^ 
IJJa  c^ls  are  formed  In  the  bone  marrow 
^n^reSd  to  the  blood  stream.  In  Cooley's 
^em  J^^h^  defective  red  blood  cellB  do  not 
^^ve  more  than  one-third  to  one-h^f  of 
^7\ilB  span  of  normal  red  blood  cells.  There 
L  often  ^  enlargement  of  the  spleen  which 
^a^e^  further  complications  In  the  rate^ 
btowl  ceu  production.  The  anemia  created 
U^  this  low  rate  of  production  leac^  to 
s^v7re    handicaps    in    Its    young    victim^ 
Cooley's  children  tend  to  be  small  for  their 
a^  because  bone  growth  Is  poor.  In  addl- 
?i^n    ttTey  suffer  malformed  bone  develop- 
ment  leading  to  brittle,  easUy-broken  bones 
fnd  an  rSe^fted,  somewhat  mongoloid,  facial 
^pSe'aranclT*^' Child  afflicted  -^th  a>°ley^| 
anemia  cannot  usually  engage  In  strenuoiM 
pScal  activities  since  the  anemU  causes 

'*Si:^"!i  no  known  cure  for  Cooley's  anemls. 
At  nresent  the  only  effective  treatment  Is 
supp^ve  therapy  such  as  the  admlnlstra- 
tton  of  blood  transfusions  to  alleviate  the 
STi^tTntly  recurring  anemia.  Some  children 
reoulre  transfusions  several  times  a  week 
S  very  rarely.  Besides  the  inconvenience 
K  Je7ra^uIions.  they  also  add  the  prob- 

Um  of  creating  excess  '«»<'^^*f„°'  f",^? 
the  body  which  then  collects  in  the  uver. 
belrTpLcreas.  and  other  vital  body  organs^ 
S^'lC  overload  may  eventually  lead  to 
fauure  of  the  Uver,  pancreas  and  endoc^^« 
oreans  and  heart.  There  are  chemicals  that 
^remove  this  excess  Iron,  but  those  pres- 
^ly  a^anable  are  too  toxic  for  clinic^  use. 
There  are  no  statistics  avaUable  on  the  ex- 
act number  of  cases  of  Cooley's  anemia  in 
toe  united  States.  It  Is  estimated  though 
toat  there  are  around  200,000  Individuals  in 
this  country  who  are  carriers  of  the  trait. 

By  Mr.   SPARKMAN    (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Allen)  : 
S  3857  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Cathedral  Caverm  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  ,^    .J     *    *„, 
Mr    SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myseif  and  for  Senator  Allen,  I  ana 
introducing  a  bUl  to  establish  Cathedral 
Caverns  near  Grant,  Ala.,  as  a  nafaonal 
monument. 

Cathedral  Caverns  is  truly  a  spectac- 
ular natural  attraction.  The  entrance  to 
Cathedral  Caverns  is  the  world's  larg- 
est cave  entrance.  Inside  the  caverns, 
one  finds  the  world's  largest  stalagmite, 
the  world's  largest  frozen  waterfall,  the 
world's  largest  stalagmite  forest,  and  the 
world's  largest  cavern  room.  The  cave  is 
situated  35  miles  south  of  the  Alabama- 
Tennessee  border.  It  is  80  miles  west  of 
Georgia  and  150  miles  east  of  Mississippi. 
Visitors  from  every  State  in  the  Umon 
and  from  25  to  30   foreign  countries 
have  visited  Cathedral  Caverns.  Its  cen- 
tral location  in  the  Southeast  and  the 
spectacular    attractions    that   it   offers 
make  it  ideal  as  a  national  monument,  to 
be  preserved  for  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Allen  and  I  are 
pleased  to  take  this  first  step  toward 
preserving  Cathedral  Caverns. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Magntjson)  : 
S.  3858,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  improve  the  pro- 


gram of  medical  assistance  to  areas  vath 
health  manpower  shortages,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

emergency     health     PEaSONNEL     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS   OF    1972 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  difBcult  and  intransigent  prob- 
lems in  America's  health  care  crisis  Is 
that  of  attracting  health  professionals 
into  rural  and  inner-city  areas  of  our 
Nation.  For  decades,  health  care  profes- 
sionals have  increasingly  gravitated  to- 
ward urban  centers  and  the  surrounding 
suburbs.  Fewer  and  fewer  young  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  nurses  choose  to 
practice  their  profession  in  rural  com- 
munities or  in  the  inner  city. 

The  result  is  that  more  and  more  nural 
communities  have  no  physician  at  aU 
and  thousands  of  rural  communities  have 
critical  shortages  of  health  manpower. 

As  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee. I  have  been  into  suburban  coun- 
ties which  have  as  many  as  one  physi- 
cian for  every  250  people,  and  to  rural 
areas  which  have  only  one  physician 
for  every  2.500  people.  I  have  also 
seen  inner-city  areas  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  doctor-rich  suburbs,  but 
which  themselves  have  only  the  out-pa- 
tent department  of  the  public  hospital 
to  rely  on  for  even  the  most  routine 
health  services. 

The  tragedy  is.  Mr.  President,  that  this 
trend  is  continuing.  More  and  more 
physicians  have  entered  specialties  m  re- 
cent years,  and  most  of  them  find  the 
best  vocation  for  specialty  practice  in  su- 
burban or  urban  America.  Unless  some 
change  is  brought  about  in  this  pattern, 
we  can  look  forward  to  hundreds  of  coun- 
ties in  America  with  no  physician  at  a^. 
and  thousands  which  receive  only  the 
scantiest  of  medical  care. 

The  Congress  has  taken  a  number  oi 
important  actions  to  reverse  this  trend. 
Last  year,  the  Comprehensive  Health 
Manpower  Act  and  Nurse  Training  Act 
contains  strong  incentives  by  way  of  loan 
forgiveness   and   scholarship   propams 
to  attract  young  health  professionals  into 
areas    with    critical   health   manpower 
shortages.  The  Congress  also  passed  sev- 
eral years  ago.  a  program  designed  to 
stimulate  Uie  training  of  family  physi- 
cians, since  it  is  this  specialty  which  is 
easiest  to  attract  into  practice  in  under- 
served  areas.  Despite  the  President's  con- 
troversial veto  of  this  biU.  the  Health 
Subcommittee  will  soon  hold  hearmgs 
on  an  extension  of  this  act.  and  last  year 
included  a  smaU  version  of  Uiis  program 
in  the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 

Act 

But  the  most  important  and  direct 
effort  made  by  the  Congress  to  solve  the 
problems  of  rural  and  inner-city  Amer- 
ica, was  led  by  Senator  Magnuson  sev- 
eral years  ago,  when  he  introduced  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  This 
law  permits  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  send  health 
professionals  into  areas  which  have  been 
designated  as  having  a  critical  health 
manpower  shortage.  To  date,  approxi- 
mately 144  areas  have  been  designated 
for  assistance  under  this  program.  The 


bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senator  Magntjson 
will  extend  the  authority  for  this  pro- 
gram as  weU  as  eliminate  some  of  tne 
obstacles  to  rapid  implementation  winch 
have  been  encountered  during  the  first 
year    and    a    half    of    the    programs 
existence. 
For  example,  the  bill  mcludes. 
A  generous  scholarship  program  and 
an  expanded  recruitment  program  in- 
tended   to    facilitate    recruitment    of 
health  professionals  given  the  decrease 
in  the  doctor  draft. 

Requires  that  the  Secretary  take  the 
initiative  by  designating  areas  eligible  to 
receive  help,  notifying  eligible  commu- 
nity agencies  of  their  eligibility,  and  as- 
sisting them  in  applying  for  help. 

Requires  that  personnel  be  assigned 
and  health  services  offered  solely  on  the 
basis  of  need,  without  regard  to  the  peo- 
ple's ability  to  pay.  ,,^  „  ^.„„ 
Expands  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  hire  additional  personnel  in  the  area 
served  as  well  as  to  acquire  needed 
equipment  and  facilities. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  changes  the  role 
of  the  State  and  local  medical  societies 
from  one  of  approving  aU  personnel  as- 
signments to  one  of  consultation  on  these 
assignments.  This  change  is  made  based 
on  the  principle  that  a  private,  non- 
elected  agent  should  not  have  a  final  say 
on  the  disposition  of  Federal  funds  and 

services.  ,,    ^    ,».  v,v 

The  bill  also  assures  that  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics  wiU 
be  used  wherever  practical  to  serve  areas 
with  critical  health  manpower  shortages. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the 
Departinent  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  made  clear  its  intent  to 
close  or  transfer  to  commumty  control 
eight  PubUc  Health  Service  hospitals. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  Indicated  to 
the  Department  that  it  wishes  to  review 
am  plans  for  such  closure  for  tiransfer 
and  its  intent  that  such  actions  not 
jeopardize  high-quaUty  care  for  Public 
Health  Service  beneficiaries,  or  detract 
from  the  conamunlty's  ability  to  offer 
health  services  to  all  of  its  people. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  6.  which  reqmred 
congressional  clearance  of  the  Depart- 
ment's plans  for  these  facilities,  through 
June  30.  1972.  This  bill,  which  I  intro- 
duce today,  writes  into  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  the  requirement  that  HEW 
make  adequate  assurances  and  give  ade- 
quate notice  to  Congress  of  its  plans  be- 
fore taking  any  action  to  transfer  or 
close  PubUc  Health  Service  facilities. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  beneficiaries  who  receive 
care  at  these  facilities,  the  people  m  the 
community  who  depend  on  the  facility 
for  health  services,  the  health  care  in- 
stitutions in  the  community  that  use  the 
facility  for  training  and  research,  and 
the  interests  of  those  Americans  who 
might  receive  better  health  care  if  the 
facility  were  used  as  a  basis  for  National 
Health  Service  Corps  operations. 

Mr  President,  this  bill  addresses  areas 
in  which  I  anticipate  broad  support  m 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  An  equiv- 
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alent  bill  is  today  being  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Health 
Subcommittee  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
August  2.  and  we  hope  to  report  a  bill 
to  the  Senate  for  passage  before  the 
August  recess.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  every  attention  to  this  bill  and  to 
join  me  in  expediting  its  rapid  consid- 
eration and  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3858 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sectton  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  Amend- 
menu  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  329(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  329.  (a)  There  is  established,  withUi 
the  Service,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Corps')  which  shall  consist  of 
those  officers  of  the  Regular  and  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Service  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  the  Secretary  may  designate  and 
which  shall  be  utUlzed  by  the  Secretary  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  beaUh  care  and 
services  to  persons  residing  in  areas  which 
have  critical  health  manpower  shortages." 

(b)  Section  329(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  (A)  designate 
those  areas  which  he  determines  have  critical 
health  manpower  shortages.  (B)  provide  as- 
sistance to  persons  seeking  assignment  of 
Corps  personnel  to  such  designated  areas  to 
provide  under  this  section  health  care  and 
services  for  persons  residing  in  such  areas, 
and  (C)  conduct  such  information  programs 
in  such  designated  areas  as  may  be  necessary 
to  inform  the  public  and  private  health  en- 
titles serving  those  areas  of  the  assistance 
available  under  this  section. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  may,  after  ap- 
proval of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Manpower  Shortage  Areas  (estab- 
lished under  subsection  (e) )  assign  personnel 
of  the  Corps  to  provide,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  (and  aftei  con- 
sultation with  the  local  government  of  such 
area,  the  State  and  district  medical  society  In 
that  area,  or  other  appropriate  health  society 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine) ,  health  care 
and  services  for  all  persons  residing  in  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph 
(1)(A).  if  the  State  health  agency  of  each 
State  In  which  such  area  is  located,  or  the 
local  public  health  agency,  or  any  other  pub- 
lic or  non-profit  private  health  entity  In 
such  area,  requests  such  assignment.  Corps 
personnel  shall  be  assigned  to  such  area  on 
the  basis  of  the  extent  of  the  need  for  health 
services  within  the  area  and  without  regard 
to  the  ability  of  the  residents  of  the  area  to 
pay  for  health  services. 

•(B)  In  providing  health  care  and  serv- 
ices under  this  section.  Corps  personnel  shall 
utilize  the  facilities,  and  organizational 
forms  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
area  and  shall  make  services  available  to  all 
persons  In  such  area  regardless  of  the  abil- 
ity of  such  person  to  pay  for  the  care  and 
services  provided  In  connection  with — 

"(l)  direct  health  care  programs  carried 
out  by  the  service; 

"(11)  any  direct  health  care  programs  car- 
ried out  m  whole  or  In  part  with  Federal 
financial  assistance:  or 

"(111)  any  other  health  care  activity  which 


la  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(C)  Any  person  who  receives  health  care 
or  services  provided  under  this  section  shall 
be  charged  for  such  care  or  service  at  a  rate 
established  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  to  recover  the  reasonable  cost 
of  providing  such  care  or  service;  except 
that  If  such  person  Is  determined  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  be  unable  to 
pay  such  charge  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  furnishing  of  such  care  or  service  at 
a  reduced  rate  or  without  charge.  If  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  an  tigency  or  a  State  or  local 
government,  or  other  third  party  would  be 
responsible  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
care  or  service  provided  under  this  section 
If  such  care  or  service  had  not  been  provided 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  col- 
lect from  such  agency  or  third  party  the 
portion  of  such  cost  for  which  it  would  be  so 
responsible.  Any  funds  collected  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts." 

(c)  Section  329(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Service"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Corps". 

(d)  Section  329(d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Service"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Corps",  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following: 
".  except  that  If  such  area  is  being  served 
(as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Secretary)  by  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
delivery  facility  of  the  Service,  the  Secre- 
tary shall.  In  addition  to  such  other  ar- 
rangements as  the  Secretary  may  make  to 
insure  the  availability  of  care  or  services  to 
Corps  personnel  in  the  area,  arrange  for  the 
utilization  of  such  hospital  or  facility  by 
Corps  personnel  In  providing  care  and  serv- 
ices In  such  area,  but  only  if  such  utiliza- 
tion shall  assure  the  continual  provision  of 
care  to  persons  entitled  to  care  and  treat- 
ment at  such  facilities  at  such  time."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "If  there  are  no  such 
facilities  in  such  area"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "If  there 
are  no  health  facilities  In  or  serving  such 
area"; 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  providing 
such  care  and  services,  the  Secretary  may 
(A)  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  for  the  use  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  of  the  Service  and  for  the 
lease  or  acquisition  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, and  (B»  secure  the  temporary  services 
of  nurses  and  allied  health  professionals."; 
and 

(4)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  at  medi- 
cal and  nursing  schools  and  other  schools  of 
the  health  professions  and  training  centers 
for  the  allied  health  professions,  recruiting 
programs  for  the  Corps.  Such  programs  shall 
Include  the  wide  dissemination  of  written 
Information  on  the  Corps  and  visits  to  such 
schools  by  personnel  of  the  Corps." 

(e(  Section  329(e)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  "The  Secretary  may 
not  assign  personnel  of  the  Corps  under 
subsection  (b)(2)  without  the  approval  of 
the  Council." 

(f )  Section  329(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "Service"  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Corps",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "to  select 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Service  and 
other  personnel"  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "to  select  personnel 
of  the  Corps". 

(g)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  329  of  such 
Act   is  redesignated  as  subsection   (h)    and 


the  following  new  subsection  Is  Inserted  af- 
ter subsection  (f )  of  such  section: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress no  later  than  May  15  of  each  year — 

"(1)  the  number  of  areas  designated  un- 
der subsection  (b)  In  the  calendar  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  In  which  the  report  Is  made 
as  having  critical  health  manpower  short- 
ages and  the  number  of  areas  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  will  be  so  designated  In 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  report  is 
made; 

"(2)  the  number  and  types  of  Corps  per- 
sonnel assigned  In  such  preceding  calendar 
year  to  areas  designated  under  subsection 
(b),  the  number  and  types  of  additional 
Corps  personnel  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates will  be  assigned  to  such  areas  In  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  report  Is  sub- 
mitted, and  the  need  (If  any)  for  additional 
personnel  for  the  Corps;  and 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  filed  In 
such  preceding  calendar  year  for  assignment 
of  Corps  personnel  under  this  section  and 
the  action  taken  on  each  such  application." 

(i)  Section  329(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1972;"  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  $30,000.0(X)  for  the 
fiscal  ye.ar  ending  June  30,  1974;  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  j^ear  ending  June  30,  1975." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  not  close  or 
transfer  control  of  a  hospital  or  other  health 
care  delivery  facility  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  unless — 

(1)  he  transmits  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, on  the  same  day  and  while  each  House 
l3  in  session,  a  detailed  explanation  (meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) )  for 
the  proposed  closing  or  transfer,  and 

(2)  a  period  of  90  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  has  elapsed  after 
the  date  on  which  such  explanation  is  trans- 
mitted. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  continuity 
of  session  Is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment 
of  Congress  sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  In  session  because  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  in  the  computa- 
tion of  the  90-day  period. 

(b)  Each  explanation  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  for  closing  or  transferring 
control  of  a  hospital  or  other  health  care 
delivery  facility  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice shall  contain — 

(1)  (A)  assurances  that  persons  entitled  to 
treatment  and  care  at  the  hospital  or  other 
facility  proposed  to  be  closed  or  transferred 
and  persons  for  whom  care  and  treatment 
at  such  hospital  or  other  facility  is  au- 
thorized will,  after  the  proposed  clos- 
ing or  transfer,  continue  to  be  provided 
such  equivalent  care  and  treatment  through 
such  hospital  or  other  facility,  or  under  such 
new  arrangement  and  (B)  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  providing  such  care  and  treat- 
ment to  such  persons  after  the  proposed 
closing  or  transfer: 

(2)  (A)  assurances  that  the  health  service 
needs  of  the  critical  manpower  shortage 
areas  near  the  facility  wUl  not  be  impaired 
by  the  closing  or  transfer  and  (B)  a  detailed 
explanation  of  how  such  persons  will  be  pro- 
vided such  care  and  treatment  after  the  pro- 
posed closing  or  transfer;  and 

(3)  (A)  assurances  that  any  teaching  pro- 
gram conducted  at  the  hospital  or  other  fa- 
culty proposed  to  be  closed  may  be  conducted 
at  other  appropriate  facilities,  and  (B)  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  how  such  program  will 
be  conducted  after  the  proposed  closing  or 
transfer. 

(4)  the  approval  of  those  agencies  estab- 
lished under  section  314(a)  and  (b)  of  this 
Act,  having  jurisdiction  in  the  area  in  which 
such  hospital  or  other  faculty  Is  locateC. 
where  both  such  agencies  exist  or  the  ap- 
proval of  only  one  such  agency  where  only 
one  exists  in  such  area. 
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SKC  4  SecOon  741(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  strikmg  out 
"The  payments"  In  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Kxcept  as  otherwise 
nrovided  In  this  paragraph,  the  payments' , 
and  (2)  by  adding  after  and  below  subpara- 
eraph  (C)  the  foUo wing: 
"In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  qualified 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  payments  on  the 
orinclpal  of  and  Interest  on  a  loan  and  who, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  practices  hU  profession  In  an  area 
designated  under  section  329(b),  the  por- 
tion of  the  principal  of  and  interest  on  the 
loans  for  which  payments  may  be  made  for 
and  on  his  behalf  under  paragraph  (1)  shall, 
upon  completion  of  the  first  year  of  such 
practice,  lae  50  per  centum  and.  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  second  year  of  such  practice,  be 
the  remaining  50  per  centum." 

Sec.  5.  Title  n  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  the  sec- 
tion 223  of  that  title  entitled  "Defense  of 
Certain  Malpractice  and  Negligence  Suits" 
as  section  224  and  by  adding  after  that  sec- 
tion the  following  new  section : 

"SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  To  encourage  students  at 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  den- 
tistry to  become  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Regular  Corps  upon  completion  of  their  pro- 
fessional training,  the  Secretary  may  make 
In  accordance  with  this  section  scholarship 
grants  for  study  at  such  schools. 

"(b)  To  qualify  for  a  scholarship  grant 
under  this  section,  an  Individual  must  make 
application  therefore  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  and 
must — 

"  (1 )  be  enrolled  or  accepted  for  enrollment 
In  a  fuUtlme  course  of  study  at  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry  leading  to 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
or  dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  and 

"(2)  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  to  serve  upon  completion  of  his 
professional  tralnlixg  as  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  Regular  Corps  for  a  period  of 
6  nvonths  for  each  academic  year  a  scholar- 
ship grant  Is  received  under  this  section. 
Service  under  an  agreement  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  shall  begin  within  such  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  after  completion  of 
professional  training  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(c)  A  scholarship  grant  tinder  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  In  such  uniform  amount 
(not  In  excess  of  $5,000  per  student  per  aca- 
demic year) ,  and  shall  be  paid  In  such  man- 
ner, as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

"(d)  If  an  Individual  falls  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  service  in  the  Regular  Corps,  the 
United  States  may  recover  from  such  Indi- 
vidual all  or  such  portion  of  the  amount  of 
scholarship  grants  received  by  such  Indi- 
vidual under  this  section  as  the  Secretary 
determines  Is  appropriate.  The  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  provide  for  the  waiver  or  sus- 
pension of  any  obligation  under  such  an 
agreement  applicable  to  any  individual  when- 
ever compliance  by  such  Individual  Is  Im- 
possible or  would  Involve  extreme  hardship 
to  him  and  If  enforcement  of  such  obliga- 
tion with  respect  to  him  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy, 
or  dentistry  or  other  appropriate  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  under  which  such 
schools  or  other  agencies  will,  as  agents  of 
the  Secretary,  perform  such  functions  In  the 
administration  of  this  section,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  specify.  Any  such  agreement  with 
any  school  or  other  agency  may  provide  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  amounts  equal 
to  the  expenses  actually  and  necessarUy  In- 


curred by  such  school  or  other   agency   In 
carrying  out  such  agreement. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  making  scholar- 
ship grants  under  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973:  $4,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and 
$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  continue  to  make 
such  grants  to  students  who  received  such  a 
grant  before  July  1,  1975,  and  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  such  a  grant  under  this  section  during 
such  succeeding  fiscal  year." 


By  Mr.  BEliMON: 
S.   3859.  A  bill  to  provide  fiscal  re- 
lief for    States    with   respect  to    State 
public  assistance  programs.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  most  other  Members  I  have  long 
been  extremely  concerned  about  this 
Nation's  welfare  program.  Since  coming 
to  the  Senate,  I  have  supported  efforts 
to  bring  about  effective  change  and  re- 
form in  this  system.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  and  debate  concerning 
this  subject.  I  commend  the  first  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  extraordinary  effort 
they  have  put  forth  to  bring  a  com- 
prehensive welfare  reform  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

However,  I  am  not  optimistic.  At  this 
late  date  in  this  election  year  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  small  chance  that 
a  comprehensive  welfare  reform  measure 
will  be  passed  by  Congress  this  session. 
As  a  result,  the  States  are  facing  a  fis- 
cal crisis  in  their  welfare  programs. 
This  crisis  has  largely  been  produced 
by  Federal  decisions  and  without  a  wel- 
fare reform  bill,  it  can  only  be  rectified 
by  the  implementation  of  interim  leg- 
islation. Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  give  States  critically  needed  re- 
lief. 

Mr.  President,  failure  to  enact  leg- 
islation which  provides  some  form  of 
fiscal  relief  to  the  States  will  result  in 
a  reduction  of  benefits  to  literally  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  who  are  least 
able  to  survive  the  hardship. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts:  Over  the 
past  5  years  the  cost  of  aid  to  families 
•with  dependent  children  has  more  than 
tripled.  To  a  large  extent  this  increase 
is  due  to  decisions  beyond  tlie  control 
of  the  States.  Regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  recent  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  regarding  the  removal  of 
residency  requirements  and  changes  in 
the  "man  in  the  house"  rule  have 
greatly  added  to  the  welfare  program 
costs  to  the  States. 

It  has  become  impossible  for  the  States 
to  maintain  their  welfare  program  at 
present  levrfs.  EHuliig  the  past  2  years, 
more  than  20  States  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  levels  of  assistance 
payments  to  needy  recipients.  Thus,  it 
is  imperative  that  the  Senate  act  prompt- 
ly to  correct  this  situation  before  other 
States  are  forced  to  make  cuts. 

Although  several  proposals  have  been 
introduced  for  this  purpose,  the  one  I 


feel  which  contains  the  best  approach 
for  solution  of  this  crisis  is  the  proposal 
developed  by  the  National  Coimcil  of 
State  Welfare  Administrators  which  was 
adopted  by  that  organization  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas,  the  National  Council  of  State  and 
Public  Welfare  Administrators  had  supported 
the  basic  concepts  of  welfare  reform;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors recently  reaffirmed  its  support  for  cer- 
tain basic  concepts  in  welfare  reform  and 
urged  additional  Improvements  to  pending 
legislation  now  before  the  Coneress;  and 

•Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  requested  the  Congress  to  delay  imple- 
mentation of  welfare  reform  to  1973:  and 

Whereas,  the  welfare  crisis  (particularly  as 
it  has  resulted  In  increasing  costs  to  all  Spates 
and  localities)  is  of  such  severity  that  it  can- 
not wait  for  ultimate  long-range  solutions; 
now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Council  of 
State  Public  Welfare  Administrators  urge  the 
Congress  to  enact  temporary  legislation  for 
the  period  July  1,  1971  to  June  30,  1973  dur- 
ing which  the  formulae  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  current  public  assistance  aid  pro- 
grams be  increased  by  twenty  percent  (20';  ) 
of  the  current  Federal  formulae  as  it  relates 
to  each  State.  Such  temporary  legislation  will 
permit  careful,  considered  deliberation  of 
welfare  reform  proposals:  it  will  relieve  Slate 
and  local  taxpayers  of  crushing  burdents;  it 
may  prevent  further  reductions  in  bene&ts 
to  the  poor  and  needy;  and  it  will  carry  out, 
ih  part,  the  earlier  commitment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Administration  to  assume  S5  blllir'n  of 
welfare  e.xfjenditures  during  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

This  resolution  was  reaffirmed  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  30  directo:.;  on 
Jime  7. 

My  bill  would  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive: Essentially  it  calls  for  a  very  simple 
and  effective  method  for  providing  States 
with  a  measure  of  needed  fiscal  relief.  It 
would  simply  increase  Federel  matcliing 
funds  to  SUtes  by  20  percent  of  the  ex- 
isting Federal  formula  for  each  S title. 
This  has  the  virtue  of  being  simple  and 
effective  and  easily  understood.  It  would 
provide  essential  equity  to  all  States  since 
it  is  based  on  the  existing  established 
matching  formulas  which  are  related  to 
the  fiscal  capacity  of  each  State,  and 
would  thus  extend  a  measure  of  relief  for 
every  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  short,  a:id  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu.sicn  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoku,  as 
follows : 

S.  3859 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

••Sec.  — .  With  respect  to  expenditures  for 
aid  or  assistance  made  by  any  Stat«  under 
plans  approved  under  titles  I,  X,  XIV.  XVI. 
and  Part  A  of  tlUe  IV  for  any  quarter  ending 
after  June  30.  1972,  and  prior  to  July  1. 
1974,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pay 
to  each  State  in  addition  to  such  amounts 
as  are  otherwise  payable  under  such  ap- 
proved plans.  20  per  centum  of  such  amounts, 
but  In  no  event  shall  the  total  of  Federal 
payments  exceed  93  per  centum  of  the  toUl 
of  expenditures  for  such  aid  or  assistance." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
ER  >  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  32,  the 
Conversion  Research,  Education,  and 
Assistance  Act. 

S.    1033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1032,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Act  of  1972. 

S.    1623 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  (for  Mr. 
Bennett)  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1623,  the  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Partnership  Act. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    13TS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  1)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Increase  benefits  and  im- 
prove eligibility  and  computation  meth- 
ods imder  the  OASDI  program,  to  make 
improvements  in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  on  improvements  in  their 
operating  effectiveness,  to  replace  the 
existing  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  with  a  Federal  program  of 
adult  assistance  and  a  Federal  program 
of  benefits  to  low-income  families  with 
children  with  Incentives  and  require- 
ments for  employment  and  training  to 
improve  the  capacity  for  employment  of 
members  of  such  families,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1380 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  efforts  which  have  been 
made  and  which  are  being  made  to  estab- 
lish national  standards  for  welfare  as- 
sistance. There  is  no  question  that  a 
change  must  be  effected  in  the  system 
which  currently  allows  over  1,000  dif- 
ferent programs  to  operate. 

However,  In  our  zeal  to  create  an 
equitable  system  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  very  real  differences  do 
exist  and  if  we  are  to  provide  a  truly 
fair  system  these  differences  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

I  would  Jke  to  give  you  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples which  are  very  relevant.  In 
March  a  dozen  eggs  ii.  Nome  cost  $0.97; 
a  half  gallon  of  milk  sold  for  $1.68.  Eggs 
cost  only  half  as  much  and  milk  less 
than  half  as  much  here  in  Washington, 
DC.  The  cost  of  living  in  my  State  of 
Alaska  far  exceeds  the  most  expensive 
metropolitan  area  of  the  "lower  48."  The 
Federal  Government  has  long  recognized 
this  fact  by  providing  a  25  percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  civil  service  em- 
ployees in  Alaska. 

A  family  of  four  in  Alaska  receiving 


welfare  assistance  currently  gets  be- 
tween $2,700  and  $4,500  a  year,  depend- 
ing on  the  ages  of  the  children.  Commis- 
sioner McGinnis  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices has  estimated  that  under  the  pres- 
ent provisions  of  H.R.  1,  the  State  of 
Alaska  will  have  to  spend  an  additional 
$21  million  next  year  just  to  maintain 
current  benefit  levels.  This  is,  of  course, 
due  to  the  fact  that  many  more  people 
will  be  eligible  than  are  currently 
covered.  This  is  an  inordinately  high  ex- 
penditure in  comparison  to  other  States 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  Alaskan  case- 
load comprises  only  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  national  caseload. 

So  that  the  poor  of  Alaska  are  fairly 
treated  without  placing  an  unjust  biu*- 
den  on  the  State  of  Alaska,  I  introduce 
the  following  amendment.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1380 

On  page  134,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

SPECIAL     PROVISIONS     APPLICABLE     TO     BENEFITS 
PAYABLE  TO  SESIDENTS  OF  ALASKA 

Sec.  144.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
230  (as  added  by  section  102  (b)  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL    PROVISIONS    APPLICABLE    TO    BENEFITS 
PAYABLE  TO  RESIDENTS  OF  ALASKA 

"Sec.  2)1.  (a)  The  amount  of  any  monthly 
Insurance  benefit  to  which  any  Individual, 
who  is  a  resident  of  Alasica,  is  entitled  under 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  increased  by  a  per  centum  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  per  centum  (if  any)  by  which  the 
per  capita  income  of  Alaska  exceeds  the  per 
capita  income  of  that  one  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  which  has  the  lowest 
per  capita  income. 

"(b)  (1)  The  per  centum  of  increase  to 
be  used  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary  during  November 
1972  and  during  November  of  each  even- 
numbered  year  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of  the 
per  capita  income  of  Alaslca  and  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  for  the  most  recent 
calendar  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Such  promulgation  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  each  of  the  two  calendar  years  in  the 
period  beginning  January  1  next  succeed- 
ing such  promulgation. 

"(2)  The  term  'United  States',  for  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 )  only,  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  all  of  the  fifty  States 
except  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

"(c)  If  the  per  centum  of  increase  to  be 
used  under  subsection  (a)  which  would 
otherwise  be  promulgated  for  any  calendar 
year  would  be  lower  than  the  per  centum  of 
increase  promulgated  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  period,  such  per  centum  of  in- 
crease for  such  calendar  year  shall  be  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  the  difference;  and 
the  per  centum  of  increase  as  so  increased 
shall  be  the  per  centum  of  increase  pro- 
mulgated for  such  year. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  an 
individual  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
resident  of  Alaska  for  any  month  during  all 
of  which  he  Is  physically  absent  from 
Alaska.  If.  for  the  two-month  period  imme- 
diately preceding  such  months,  such  Indi- 
vidual has  been  continuously  physically 
absent  from  Alaska." 


On  page  289,  line  10,  insert  "Alaska," 
immediately  before  "Puerto  Rico". 

On  page  289,  line  12,  insert  "For  special 
provisions  applicable  to  Alaska,  see  section 
1108   (f)."  immediately  after  the  period. 

On  page  361,  line  22,  Insert  "Alaska," 
Immediately  before  "Puerto  Rico." 

On  page  361,  line  24,  Insert  "For  special 
provisions  applicable  to  Alaska,  see  section 
1108(f)."  immediately  after  the  period. 

On  page  408,  line  16,  insert  "ALASKA," 
immediately  after  "FOR". 

On  page  408,  line  18,  Insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately after  "Sec.  504.". 

On  page  410,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following: 

(b)  Section  1108  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  after  subsec- 
tion (e)  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)(1)    In   applying   the  provisions  of — 

"(A)  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (e)(1)  of 
section  2011, 

"(B)  subsections  (a)(2)(D)  and  (b)(2) 
of  section  2012, 

"(C)  subsection  (a)  of  section  2013, 

"(D)  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
section  2162, 

"(E)  subsections  (a)(2)(C)  and  (b)(2)  of 
section  2163,  and  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  such  section,  and 

"(F)  the  last  sentence  of  section  2154(a), 
with  respect  to  Alaska,  the  dollar  amount 
to  be  used  shall.  Instead  of  the  figures  spe- 
cified in  such  provisions,  be  dollar  amounts 
equal  to  that  in  the  figures  so  specified  pliis 
a  per  centum  thereof  equal  to  one -half  the 
per  centum  (if  any)  by  which  the  per  capita 
income  of  Alaska  exceeds  the  per  capita  In- 
come of  that  one  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  which  has  the  lowest  per  capita  in- 
come. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amounts  to  be  used  under 
such  sections  In  Alaska  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  between  July  1  and 
September  30  of  each  odd-numbered  year,  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  per  capita  Income  of 
Alaska  and  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  for  the  most  recent  calendar  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such  promul- 
gation shall  be  effective  for  each  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1 
next  suceedlng  such  promulgation. 

"(B)  The  term  'United  States',  for  pur- 
poses of  subparagraph  (A)  only,  means  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  all  of  the  fifty 
States  except  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

"(3)  If  the  amounts  which  would  other- 
wise be  promulgated  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
Alaska  would  be  lower  than  the  amounts 
promulgated  for  Alaska  for  the  Immediately 
preceding  period,  the  amounts  for  such  fis- 
cal year  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  of 
the  difference:  and  the  amounts  so  Increased 
shall  be  the  amounts  promulgated  for  such 
year." 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINSTRATION 
DISASTER  LOAN— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1376  THROUGH  1379 

(Order  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  four  amendments  to  H.R. 
15692,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  would 
lower  the  interest  rate  to  1  percent  on 
loans  to  major  sources  of  employment 
under  section  237  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act,  Public  Law  91-606.  ITiese  loans  are 
designed    for   larger    companies    which 
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would  otherwise  b-  ineligible  for  SBA 
assistance.  Companies  qualifying  for 
section  237  loans  are  those  which  consti- 
tute a  major  source  of  employment  In 
the  local  area  and  which  have  had  their 
operations  knocked  out  substantially  by 
a  disaster.  Since  these  companies  are 
vitally  important  to  local  economies.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  to  provide  low-in- 
terest Federal  loans  so  that  these  com- 
panies can  get  back  on  their  feet  and 
provide  employment  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed. 

The  second  amendment  would  provide 
loans  to  new  industries  moving  into  a 
disaster  area  within  3  years  after  the 
disaster,  provided  that  unenmloyment 
in  the  local  area  is  at  least  10  percent. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
assist  hard-hit  local  communities  in  at- 
tracting news  sources  of  employment.  It 
is  vitally  important  that  these  communi- 
ties be  put  in  a  position  of  being  able  to 
attract  new  industry  after  a  disaster. 
Many  small  busineses  may  close,  and 
larger  companies  may  also  decide  not  to 
reopen.  Essentially,  this  amendment 
gives  local  communities  a  rebuilding  tool 
after  a  major  disaster.  Limiting  the  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  to  communities  suf- 
fering from  high  unemployment  assures 
that  this  type  of  assistance  will  be  avail- 
able only  where  it  is  really  needed. 

The  third  amendment  permits  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
loans  for  worldng  capital  purposes.  At 
present,  such  loans  are  made  only  for 
reconstruction  and  repair  of  damaged 
facilities.  However,  businesses,  particular 
small  businesses,  also  need  working  capi- 
tal in  order  to  get  back  on  their  feet 
again. 

The  fourth  amendment  permits  Fed- 
eral grants  to  compensate  local  govern- 
ments for  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  from 
nonproperty  tax  sources.  Under  the  ex- 
isting Disaster  Relief  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  can  reimburse  local  commu- 
nities for  the  loss  of  property  tax  reve- 
nue resulting  from  a  major  disaster.  This 
is  entirely  appropriate.  However,  in  some 
States  a  substantial  amount  of  local  rev- 
enue Is  raised  from  nonproperty  tax 
sources.  For  example,  in  Pennsylvania 
about  45  percent  of  all  local  revenue  is 
generated  from  nonproperty  taxes.  This 
amendment  recognizes  that  reality  and 
permits  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
grants  to  local  communities  for  the  loss 
of  any  kind  of  local  tax  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  these  amendments 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1376 
On  page  10,  after  line  17,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Sec  4.  (a)  In  the  case  of  a  major  dis- 
aster as  determined  by  the  President,  or  a 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  occurred  after  Januay  1,  1971,  and 
prior  to  July  1,  1973,  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration may  make  a  loan  to  a  non- 
agricultural  enterprise,  without  regard  to 
whether  It  suffered  damage  in  that  disaster 
or  was  located  In  the  area  affected  by  that 
disaster,  for  the  purpose   of  enabling  it  to 


establish  opterations  In  a  disaster  area,  with- 
out regard  to  limitations  on  the  size  of  loans 
which  may  otherwise  be  Imposed  by  any 
other  provision  of  law  (or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated thereunder) ,  If — 

( 1 )  unemployment  In  tJiat  area  exceeds  10 
percent  at  the  time  of  the  application  for 
the  lean;  and 

(2)  the  applicant  wUl  constitute  a  new 
niRjor  source  of  employment  in  that  area. 

(b)  Loans  made  under  this  section  shall 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  -entum  per 
niinum. 

(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  other  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance except  that  such  other  assistance 
may  lie  adjusted  or  modified  to  the  ext«nt 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  under  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 

Amendment  No.  1377 

On  page  10,  after  line  17,  insert  tLe  foUow- 
iug  new  section : 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  234  or  237(b)  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970,  loans  made  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 237  of  that  Act  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  If  such 
loans  are  made  on  account  of  a  major  dis- 
aster determined  by  the  President,  or  a  dis- 
aster determined  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  which  oc- 
curred after  January  1,  1971,  and  prior  to 
July  1,  1973. 


ize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antibaJlistic  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


Amendment  No.  1378 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following: 
Sec  — .  Section  231  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  Ijefore  the  first  word 
of  text:  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  aubeectlon: 

"(b)  Loans  to  which  this  section  I4>plles 
may  also  be  made  for  the  purpoee  of  provid- 
ing working  capital,  the  payment  of  operating 
expenses,  and  any  purpose  for  which  loans 
may  be  made  under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636  (a) ) ." 

Amendment  No.  1379 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 
Sec — .  Section  241  of  the  Disaster  Belief 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "prop- 
erty" wherever  It  appears,  and  by  striking 
out  "(both  real  and  personal)". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

amendment   no.    I3S7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
S«iator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1357  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (H.R.  14370)  to  provide 
payments  to  localities  for  high-priority 
expenditures,  to  encourage  the  States  to 
supplement  their  revenue  sources,  and  to 
authorize  Federal  collection  of  State  in- 
dividual income  taxes. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  GuRNirr) , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1363,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  author- 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,   OF 
LOUISIANA— IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  warm  misty  day  in  July  the  flags 
droop  at  half  staff  on  this  building  for  a 
man  now  dead,  who  once  filled  its  hnUs 
with  tlie  vitality  of  ageless  vigor. 

Unhappily,  it  is  for  us  today  to  mourn 
the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  the  dean  of  the  Senate,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  18 
years — serving  longer  than  any  of  the  40 
chairmen  of  this  committee  since  the 
first  was  named  in  1825. 

Senator  Ellender  was  bom  in  his  be- 
loved Louisiana  on  September  24,  1890. 
He  was  a  lawyer,  a  farmer,  and  a  con- 
sumate  politician,  who  oddly  enough,  sel- 
dom discussed  politics. 

Although  he  was  a  floor  leader  for  the 
great  Huey  P.  Long  in  the  Louisiana 
Legislature,  he  left  State  politics  behind 
when  he  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1937, 
because  he  felt  he  should  confine  all  of 
his  responsibilities  at  the  Federal  level. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  recall 
that  this  was  truly  a  nonpartisan  man — 
a  Senator  imbued  with  fairness  for  all 
and  malice  toward  no  one. 

There  are  those  who  will  come  after 
me  who  will  list  the  great  number  of  ac- 
complishments of  this  man.  But  I  will 
mention  only  one  trait  of  his.  As  you 
sweep  across  this  great  land  in  an  air- 
plane, from  one  huge  city  to  another,  it 
is  easy  to  notice  that  most  of  America 
is  small  towns,  farms,  and  open  coun- 
try. The  people  of  rural  Louisiana  and 
rural  America  were  his  people.  He  loved 
their  openness  and  friendly  ways.  He  did 
his  best  to  help  them  throughout  his 
distinguished  career,  and  these  people 
owe  Allen  J.  Ellender  a  debt  they  can 
never  know,  nor  repay. 

I  may  take  pride  in  my  work  on  rural 
development.  But  Allen  Ellender  was 
the  mentor  for  us  all.  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  modem  American  farm  pol- 
icy, a  program  that  has  given  this  Nation 
an  abundance  of  food  at  low  cost,  per- 
mitting our  citizens  to  have  more  dollnrs 
to  spend  on  enriching  their  lives. 

When  Allen  first  came  to  the  Senate, 
junior  Members  were  not  generally  per- 
mitted access  to  the  maior  committees. 
When  the  leadership  sent  him  a  form  on 
which  he  was  to  select  his  first  three 
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choices  for  committee  assignments,  he 
wrote: 
Agriculture.  Agriculture,  Agriculture. 

The  people  of  America  can  thank  God 
Ihat  he  did. 

Allen  Ellender  was  one  of  the  first 
conservationists  in  Congress,  and  his 
concern  for  the  environment  was  evi- 
denced in  many  ways  from  the  small 
farm  ponds  dotting  the  landscape  to 
major  waterways. 

His  concern  for  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica came  to  fruition  when  he  and  the 
late,  lamented  Richard  B.  Russell,  of 
Georgia,  began  the  school  lunch  program 
many  years  ago. 

This  was  a  frugal  man,  who  more  than 
anyone  else  stood  on  the  bridge  to  pre- 
vent irresponsible  forays  upon  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  And  this  spirit  of  economy 
was  reflected  in  his  own  spartan  life 
style. 

His  staff  members  were  his  friends. 
One  remembers  him  as  a  man  who 
thought  of  his  staff  as  a  part  of  his 
family — people  whom  he  was  prepared 
to  help  in  any  way  possible.  But  he 
wanted  you  to  be  an  individual,  to  do 
your  own  thing. 

When  Senator  Ellender  needed  to 
fill  the  position  of  chief  clerk  on  the 
committee,  he  asked  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  Louisiana  to  recommend 
the  best  man  possible.  The  board  sent 
him  a  man.  and  he  was  given  the  job 
even  though  he  and  the  Senator  had 
never  met. 

Another  staff  member  on  our  com- 
mittee remembers  his  sense  of  humor. 
She  recalls: 

Once  the  Senator  told  me  to  go  down  to 
his  office  and  get  something  out  of  his  desk 
drawer  that  reminded  me  of  Herman.  I 
opened  the  drawer  and  there  was  an  enor- 
mious  cigar.  I  brought  It  back  to  Senator 
Ellender  and  he  presented  It  to  Senator 
Talmadge.  saying.  "There,  that  ought  to  last 
you  through  a  couple  of  meetings." 

Most  of  us  in  the  Senate  are  aware 
that  Allen  Ellender  was  a  world  trav- 
eler. He  loved  to  talk  about  his  trips 
abroad,  the  people  he  met,  and  the  way 
they  lived.  Travel  was  Senator  Ellen- 
der's  therapy. 

In  1965,  after  laboring  long  over  a  farm 
bill,  he  took  off  in  a  car  over  the  long 
Labor  Day  weekend  and  drove  2,300 
miles  along  the  back  roads  of  the  coun- 
try, stopping  from  time  to  time  to  talk 
to  people  along  the  way.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Washington,  he  said  he  was 
rested  and  ready  to  go  back  to  work. 

This  constant  communication  with 
people  of  all  nationalities  was  the  spice 
that  made  Senator  Ellender's  life.  It 
was  what  kept  him  strong  and  alert,  and 
strong  throughout  his  political  career. 

His  other  pastimes  were  Cajun  cook- 
ing, fishing,  and  doting  over  his  13 
grandchildren. 

Each  year  he  gave  a  dinner  in  his 
home  for  his  entire  staff,  and  he  would 
do  the  cooking,  preparing  the  Louisiana- 
French  recipes  which  he  loved  so  well. 

There  are  those,  who  view  this  Con- 
gress superficially,  who  viewed  Allen 
Ellender  as  a  stem  man  with  little 
compassion.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him 
better  saw  him  as  a  warm  human  being 


who  served  his  country  better  than  most 
can  ever  dream  to  do.  America  has  lost 
a  great  man.  The  U.S.  Senate  is  dimin- 
ished by  his  passing. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Senator  Allen  Ellender  has  cost  Sen- 
ators not  only  their  respected  dean  and 
President  pro  tempore  but  also  their 
most  tireless  and  dedicated  colleague.  It 
has  cost  the  Nation  one  of  its  great  lead- 
ers and  independent  thinkers. 

It  has  cost  us  all  a  close  friend. 

Allen  Ellender  was  not  the  type  of 
man  who  often  made  headlines.  He  was 
always  more  intent  on  getting  a  job  done 
than  talking  about  it  or  publicizing  it.  It 
is  a  sad  irony  that  this  very  attribute — 
this  dedication  to  Senate  service — pre- 
vented him  from  receiving  the  full  na- 
tional recognition  he  deserved. 

But  no  man  was  more  admired  and 
respected  in  the  Nation's  Capital  or  in 
his  own  beloved  State  of  Louisiana, 
where  he  began  his  career  in  public 
service  nearly  60  years  ago. 

Our  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
called  Allen  Ellender  a  workhorse.  If 
anything,  that  is  an  understatement.  He 
was  on  the  go  constantly,  putting  in  long 
hours  at  his  desk,  attending  committee 
sessions,  and  taking  an  active  role  in 
floor  debates.  He  was  an  expert  on  any 
given  subject  at  any  given  time.  His  ex- 
pertise and  counsel  were  valued  by  all 
Senators,  and  we  envied  him  his  energy 
and  his  capacity.  Only  death  could  still 
his  constructive  hand,  and  it  was  sad  but 
fitting  that  death  came  to  Allen  Ellen- 
der as  he  rushed  back  to  the  Senate,  in- 
terrupting an  exhausting  campaign 
schedule  to  fulfill  his  responsibilities  in 
Congress. 

He  died  as  he  lived,  never  sparing  him- 
self in  his  dedication  to  Senate  service. 

Allen  Ellender  is  most  easily  and 
quickly  linked  to  agriculture  and  public 
works  achievements,  two  areas  in  which 
he  was  an  acknowledged  expert  as  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. But  his  interests  and  his 
leadership  did  not  stop  there.  He  was 
actively  involved  in  every  important  is- 
sue, ranging  from  foreign  relations  and 
military  preparedness  to  nuclear  re- 
search and  the  national  economy. 

His  workload  and  his  interests  in- 
creased still  further — if  that  were  pos- 
sible— when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  As  a 
member  of  that  committee  and  one  who 
has  served  under  several  distinguished 
chairmen,  I  can  say  without  hesitation 
that  no  one  worked  as  hard  as  Allen 
Ellender  in  managing  this  powerful 
committee.  He  was  everywhere.  He  pre- 
sided at  every  meeting  of  the  full  com- 
mittee and  of  his  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense. And  he  was  almost  always  present 
as  an  active  participant  when  other  sub- 
committees held  their  hearings  or  execu- 
tive sessions. 

No  one  cracked  the  whip,  on  appropria- 
tions as  did  Allen  Ellender.  Yet  no  one 
was  more  liked  and  respected  as  chair- 
man. 

I  doubt  that  much  of  the  Nation  real- 
ized the  extent  of  its  loss  when  Allen 
Ellender  died.  We  on  Capitol  Hill  realize 
it  full  well.  We  mourn  his  passing.  We 


grieve  at  the  loss  of  a  good  friend  and 
great  leader.  And  we  know  it  will  be  a 
long  time — if  ever — before  another  man 
of  Allen  Ellender's  remarkable  energy 
and  ability  can  replace  him  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
I  learned  last  evening  of  the  death  of 
Louisiana's  distinguished  son,  Allen  J. 
Ellender. 

Within  the  passage  of  little  more  than 
1  year,  the  Senate  has  lost  two  of  its  mod- 
em giants.  Last  year  it  was  Richard  Bre- 
vard Russell  who  was  taken  from  us.  Sen- 
ator Russell's  successor  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  was, 
of  course,  Allen  Ellender.  They  were 
men  cut  from  the  same  mold.  Both  were 
workers,  performers.  They  preferred  the 
world  of  work  and  real  progress  to  the 
ephermeral  world  of  imagery  and  news- 
paper headlines.  Both  worked  with  a 
quiet  diligence  that  is  difficult  to  find 
these  days.  As  a  result,  both  made  a  his- 
toric imprint  not  only  upon  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Senate,  but,  more  important, 
on  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

Allen  Ellender's  career  of  public  serv- 
ice began  in  1913.  By  the  time  he  came  to 
this  Chamber  in  1937  he  had  already 
compiled  a  distinguished  record  of  serv- 
ice. He  went  on  to  serve  35  years  in  the 
Senate.  These  were  years  of  cataclysmic 
change  in  the  life  of  the  United  States. 
At  home,  the  role  of  government  altered 
significantly;  while  abroad,  the  United 
States  assumed  world  leadership  after  a 
long  history  of  isolationism.  These  were 
years  to  try  the  behefs  and  shake  the 
moorings  of  many  of  our  citizens.  But 
through  them  all,  Allen  Ellender  moved 
with  wisdom  and  consistency  of  charac- 
ter. 

With  an  open  and  flexible  mind,  he  was 
able  to  adjust  to  new  realities,  to  move 
along  with  the  tide  of  the  passing  years. 
Yet  his  deepest  beliefs,  his  determined 
character,  and  his  straightforwardness 
never  changed.  He  was  not  shaken  by 
great  change  in  the  outer  world,  because 
the  inner  world  of  his  convictions  re- 
mained stable.  He  believed  in  work.  He 
believed  in  the  goodness  of  his  fellow 
man.  He  believed  in  his  coimtry. 

With  those  moorings,  he  was  no  target 
for  the  insecurities  and  passing  fancies 
of  the  changing  times.  In  force  of  char- 
acter he  stood  like  a  rock  amidst  the 
rushing  waters  of  recent  years.  For  that, 
we  can  all  be  thankful. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  and  serve 
with  Senator  Ellender  during  the  past  6 
years.  I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  under  his  chair- 
manship and — more  recently — on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  him. 
I  welcomed  his  advice  and  counsel,  which 
were  always  freely  given.  I  admired  his 
energy.  Under  his  chairmanship,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  worked  at  record 
speed  in  meeting  its  legislative  obliga- 
tions. Such  was  his  energy  and  his  ability 
to  work  that  I  was  truly  shocked  by  word 
of  his  passing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  old  man  by  the  terms  of  the 
calendar.  We  in  the  Senate  remarked  al- 
ways on  his  fast  pace  and  almost  youth- 
ful determination. 
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One  of  my  interests  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  always  been  the  eUmina- 
tton  of  hunger  in  the  United  States.  I 
found  Senator  Ellender  to  be  a  leader  m 
the  drive.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  author  of 
the  original  school  lunch  program. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  was 
an  expert  in  matters  of  agriculture  and 
finance,  and  he  always  harbored  a  d^p 
interest  in  international  affairs.  He 
traveled  widely,  and  brought  to  his  in- 
terest in  diplomacy  both  insight  and 
commonsense.  He  anticipated  recent 
changes  in  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  instance,  long  before 
such  changes  were  acknowledged  by 
either  State  Department  or  White  House. 
But  his  advice  was  frequently  sought  by 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
America's  statecraft. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  of  the  Umted 
States  wiU  feel  the  loss  of  this  good  and 
able  man.  We  will  have  to  work  all  the 
harder  to  fill  the  void  left  by  his  un- 
timely passing.  We  will  have  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  labors  at  hand.  We  will 
have  to  work  as  he  would  have  wanted 
us  to  work. 

I  join  with  Allen  Ellender's  many 
friends  in  Louisiana,  in  this  Chamber, 
and  throughout  the  country  in  mourning 
the  death  of  an  outstanding  leader,  a  fine 
American,  and  a  tried  and  true  friend. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  saddened 
to  hear  of  the  sudden  passing  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  . 
Senator  Ellender  was  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's most  disinguished  Members  and  a 
colleague  whose  friendship  I  valued  and 
whose  many  acts  of  kindness  I  will  not 
forget.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  devoted 
himself  more  tirelessly  to  his  duties  and 
yet  was  as  ready  to  concem  himself  with 
the  problems  of  a  feUow  Senator.  I  often 
benefited  from  his  counsel,  based  upon 
long  years  of  public  service. 

Senator  Ellender's  death  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  extending  the  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  by  him  relative  to 
the  death  of  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  Senator  Eagleton 
I  am  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Senator  Allen  EUender,  the  senior  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  both  in  terms 
of  his  age  and  his  length  of  service  In  that 
body. 

By  any  measuring  device.  Senator  Ellender 
was  a  conservative,  and  during  my  years  In 
the  Senate  we  have  often  been  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  issues. 

But  Senator  Ellender's  conservatism  was 
that  of  a  free  spirit  and  an  open  mind — one 
that  reached  out  to  touch  the  peoples  of 
other  lands  and  to  understand  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  world  in  which  he  was  fully 
engaged  untU  the  hour  of  his  death. 

The  Senate  wlU  miss  his  diligence,  his 
integrity,  and  his  zest  for  life. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  a  time  will  be  set  aside  later  for 


tributes  to  Senator  Ellender,  but  I  take 
the  Uberty  of  speaking  today  with  a  full 
heart — for  all  of  us  were  saddened  and 
shocked  to  learn  last  evening  that  he  had 
left  us.  I  am  very  glad  I  had  spoken  of 
the  work  of  Senator  Ellender  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  October  8  last  year,  and  to  know 
that  my  remarks  at  that  time  gave  him 
some  satisfaction.  I  will  not  repeat  today 
my  comments  about  the  importance  of 
Senator  Eleender's  work  and  the  contri- 
bution that  he  made  to  the  life  of  this 
coimtry.  It  was  a  great  work,  for  he  was 
not  only  a  true  friend  of  the  farmer  but 
also  devoted  himself  year  after  year  to 
the  resolution  of  farm  problems — so  in- 
tractable that  for  a  time  there  was  a 
widespread  and  general  belief  that  they 
could  not  be  solved.  Monuments  to  his 
years  of  work  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
exist  in  nearly  every  State,  and  will  pro- 
tect communities  from  floods  and  pro- 
vide transportation,  water,  and  power 
to  support  the  economic  life  of  great 
areas  of  this  country  for  years  to  come. 
We  worked  together,  and  the  people 
of  my  State  of  Kentucky  owe  much  to 
the  interest,  attention,  and  effort  of  this 
great  friend — one  who  was  my  friend, 
and  a  friend  of  my  State.  But  I  know 
that  a  recital  of  Senator  Ellender's  ac- 
complishments would  be  as  long  as  his 
service  in  the  Senate.  His  example  for 
economy  in  government;  his  deep  inter- 
est in  our  relations  with  other  nations, 
and  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
war  and  move  toward  better,  peaceful 
relations  with  other  countries  are  well 
known. 

I  prefer  to  speak  today  of  Senator  El- 
lender's character  and  of  his  human 
qualities — which  were,  of  course,  reflect- 
ed in  all  his  work,  but  which  also  made 
the  man. 

I  had  spoken  of  his  diligence,  and 
others  with  deep  affection  have  called 
Allen  Ellender  a  workhorse  of  the  Sen- 
ate, not  a  show  horse,  but  I  would  like 
to  add  that  this  attention  and  daily  ef- 
fort were  directed  to  higher  purposes. 
His  attention  went  to  due  process — the 
consideration  of  the  views  of  every  wit- 
ness. His  confidence  in  an  individual 
ability  to  imderstand  and  come  to  grips 
with  problems — problems  which  appear 
increasingly  complex  and  formidable — 
was  an  affirmation  of  hope  renewed,  re- 
minding us  that  man  can  control  his  life 
and  our  destiny,  and  that  we  need  not 
retreat  into  the  blind  night  of  chaos.  He 
brought  to  his  work  each  day  this  atti- 
tude— a  determination  in  securing  the 
facts,  probing  for  answers,  the  assertion 
of  the  pre-eminence  of  individual  ex- 
perience, wisdom,  and  judgment.  Espe- 
cially during  a  period  emphasizing  con- 
sensus, reliance  on  poUs,  committees,  and 
the   anonymity   of   vast   organizations, 
Allen  Ellender's  approach  gave  witness 
to  the  essential  value  of  the  individual 
and  of  human  dignity,  which  lie  at  the 
roots  of  our  democratic  system.  It  was 
largely  in  this  way,  through  his  human 
qualities  and  character,  I  believe,  that  he 
was  a  source  of  strength  to  us  all,  and 
a  firm  support  in  our  structure  of  gov- 
ernment. 


Allen  Ellender  may  not  have  been 
thought  of  as  a  complex  personality, 
though  charm,  courtesy,  and  wit  he  had. 
He  appeared  direct  Euid  straightforward, 
almost  plain,  but  no  one  ever  needed  to 
speculate  about  his  views  or  position.  He 
had  his  life  in  order,  he  knew  his  own 
mind,  he  had  a  firm  grasp  on  what  was 
right.  Yet  he  was  always  willing  to  listen 
to  the  v?ews  of  others,  and  practiced 
imwavering  patience  and  constant 
courtesy. 

He  was  a  good  man  and  a  great  Sen- 
ator. He  never  forgot  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana  and  worked  faith- 
fully for  them.  Yet  he  was  also  a  leader 
for  the  Nation — a  good  suid  conscientious 
man,  devoted  to  his  own  principles  and 
to  his  country.  He  served  his  State,  this 
body,  and  his  country  well,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  his  example  will  live  on  in  this 
Chamber.  We  will  miss  him  dearly. 


A    SPECIAL    TRIBUTE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  salute  a  longtime 
friend,  an  outstanding  woman,  and  a 
great  American  widely  known  as  the 
"Mother  of  Organized  Efforts  To  Help 
the  Senior  Citizen."  Miss  Fidelis  O'Brien, 
of  Albuquerque,  who  recenUy  celebrated 
her  89th  birthday. 

Miss  O'Brien  has  been  active  in  ef- 
forts to  sensitize  American  to  the  needs 
of  their  elderly  citizens  for  many  years. 
As  far  back  as  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  in  1960.  Miss  O'Brien 
was  sponsoring  four  positive  proposals 
designed  to  alleviate  some  of  the  many 
problems  which  face  America's  aged.  She 
fought  for  increased  incomes  for  the  re- 
tired, supervised  nursing  homes,  more 
partial  employment  for  those  who  wish 
to  continue  to  work  after  retirement, 
and  expanded  recreational  opportunities. 
In  all  of  these  areas.  Miss  O'Brien  has 
seen  her  efforts  bear  fruit. 

While  some  would  have  rested.  Miss 
O'Brien  continued  to  dedicate  her  Ufe 
to  the  needs  of  the  elderly.  In  1960,  she 
was  instrumental  in  starting  a  group  that 
later  became  known  as  CASA,  Coordi- 
nated Action  for  Senior  Adults,  Inc.  In 
1962,  she  became  the  first  woman  to 
suggest  that  a  State  commission  on  aging 
be  formed.  She  was  also  active  in  plan- 
ning, promoting,  and  participating  in  an 
Albuquerque  senior  citizens  center. 

Miss  O'Brien  has  not  confined  her 
community  service  to  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  elderly.  She  also  works  with  men- 
tally retarded  children  and  a  mobile 
home  newsletter.  At  89  years  of  age.  she 
is  still  an  "activist"  in  terms  of  concern 
for  her  fellow  man. 

Until  recenUy,  Miss  O'Brien  managed 
her  own  home,  and  has  been  living  alone 
since  her  sister  died  in  1953.  Over  the 
last  5  years  her  vision  has  dimmed 
until  she  can  hardly  distinguish  between 
darkness  and  light.  A  lesser  person  would 
be  discouraged  but  Miss  O'Brien  hopes 
to  be  able  to  learn  braille  with  the  aid 
of  an  instructor,  giving  further  evidence 
of  the  courage  that  has  always  marked 
her  life. 
Noting  the  concem  and  service  Miss 
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O'Brien  has  displayed  throughout  her 
life,  I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  will  want 
to  join  me  in  wishing  her  a  very  hsippy 
89th  birthday  and  many  more  years  of 
well-being  and  opportunity  to  continiie 
her  most  important  work. 


CRIME  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  AREA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
12  of  this  year  I  held  a  news  conference 
at  which  I  announced  the  findings  of  a 
study  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments  relating 
to  crime  in  the  metropolitan  area.  The 
Council  found  that  there  in  fact  existed 
an  "interjurisdictional"  nature  of  crime, 
that  is,  criminals  will  cross  political 
boundaries  to  commit  their  criminal  acts. 
They  documented  what  is  now  referred 
to  as  the  "Mercury  Theory"  of  crime,  a 
theory  which  says  that  if  you  attack 
crime  geographically  rather  than  con- 
centrating on  an  offender  oriented  pro- 
gram, crime  will  just  "spillover"  into  the 
next  jurisdiction.  This  made  sense  to  me, 
after  all,  if  we  do  not  alter  the  propen- 
sities of  the  criminal,  we  only  assure  that 
he  win  go  elsewhere  to  commit  his  acts. 

Prince  Georges  County  Executive  Wil- 
liam Gullett  has  now  joined  me  in  con- 
cern over  this  matter.  He  recently 
claimed  that  "massive  law  enforcement" 
in  the  District  was  pushing  crime  into 
Prince  Georges  Coimty.  On  the  basis  of 
the  council  of  governments'  report  he 
should  have  a  particular  concern,  for 
that  report  found  over  an  8-month 
period,  70  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
the  crime  of  robbery  in  Prince  Georges 
County  were  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  am  confident  that  the  more  the  Fed- 
eral Government  studies  this  problem, 
they  too  will  conclude  that  if  we  are  to 
decrease  crime  in  America  we  must  at- 
tack it  on  a  metropolitan  area  level.  I 
intend  to  introduce  legislation  in  the  next 
Congress  to  achieve  this  objective.  This  is 
not  a  case  of  blaming  one  jurisdiction 
for  the  crimes  of  the  other,  but  rather  it 
is  a  case  of  attempting  to  get  the  best 
means  of  decreasing  crime  in  America. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  the  article  de- 
scribing Mr.  GuUett's  position  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  July 
7,  1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Prince    Geobges    Rise    in    Crime    Laid    to 

Betfed-Up  District  of  Columbia  Police 
(By  Philip  A.  McCombi) 

Prince  George's  County  Executive  William 
W.  GuUett  said  yesterday  that  "massive  law 
enforcement"  In  the  District  of  Columbia  "Is 
pushing  many  criminals  Into  the  suburbs  to 
ply  their  evil  trade." 

He  said  66  per  cent  of  th«  Inmates  In  the 
county  jail  and  40  per  cent  of  thoae  arrested 
for  robbery  by  county  police  la  the  first  alz 
months  of  this  year  In  Prince  George's  are 
Washington  residents. 

"It  Is  obvious  that  the  massive  increase  la 
police  strength  In  the  Dlstrlet  Is  forcing 
criminal  activity  Into  tbe  auburba,"  eald 
Gullett. 


Prince  George's  County  police  spokesman 
John  Hoxle  said  be  could  not  supply  com- 
parative statistics  for  the  1968  to  1972  period 
that  would  support  or  disprove  Gullett's 
statement. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  tbe  dramatic 
Increase  in  tbe  D.C.  poUoe  force  frcxn  3,100 
to  5,100  men  took  place,  spiured  partly  by  a 
1968  campaign  conunltment  by  President 
Nixon  to  erase  Washington's  image  as  "the 
crime  capital  of  the  nation." 

The  only  comparative  statistics  that  Hoxle 
rtld  supply  showed  that  the  percentage  of 
D.C.  residents  arrested  for  robbery  in  Prince 
George's  during  1971  was  about  50  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  1972  figure. 

Hoxie  said  the  statistics  are  "poor  indica- 
tors" and  that  "there  is  no  real  way  to  meaf- 
uro  spillover"  of  crime  from  the  District  to 
Prince  George's. 

Hoxle  said  90  per  cent  of  the  robberies  In 
Prince  George's  in  1971  happened  inside  the 
Beltway  and  that  this  r.s  "an  indication 
(of)  spillover  and  deterioration  of  neighbor- 
hoods inside  the  Beltway  and  closer  to  the 
District. 

James  Murray,  administrative  services  of- 
ficer of  the  metropolitan  police  force  in  the 
District  said  he  has  no  way  of  knowing 
statistically  if  Gullett's  statement  is  true. 

Jace  Herzle;.  assistant  director  of  public 
safety  for  the  Council  of  Governments,  a 
confederation  of  area  governments  that  stud- 
ies local  problems,  said  that  70  per  cent  of 
those  arrested  for  robbery  by  Prinoe  George's 
County  police  during  the  seven-month  pe- 
riod between  October  1971  and  April  1972 
were  D.C.  residents. 

Hoxle  s<ild  this  flRure  ^as  better  than  his 
own  of  40  per  cent  for  the  last  six  months. 
He  said  the  COG  figure  was  more  compre- 
hensive than  his  own  since  It  Included  ar- 
rests by  local  police  departments  tis  well  as 
those  by  county  police. 

Herzig  said  it  is  difficult  to  get  meaniugful 
statisMcs  on  the  spillover  problem  and  that 
COG  is  working  to  do  this. 

"Prince  George's  citizens  have  Increasingly 
become  the  victims  of  crime  committed  by 
D.C.  residents  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the 
wall-to-wall  police  force  being  established 
there,"  Gullett  said  in  a  reply  he  prepared 
yesterday  to  a  WRS-TV  editorial  taking  Issue 
with  the  spillover  theory. 

Gullett  said  that  while  $90  million  is 
being  spent  on  the  D.C.  police  force  this 
year,  the  700-member  Prince  George's  force 
has  a  $13.4  million  budget. 


SENATORS  AWARDED  CITATIONS 
OP  RECOGNITION  BY  NATIONAL 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Presid«it.  recently 
the  National  Committee  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Reform,  a  committee  of  the 
National  SmaU  Business  Associaticxi, 
paid  homage  to  28  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Tliese  Senators  were  those  who  have 
either  introduced  small  business  tax  re- 
form legislation  or  publicly  announced 
their  support  for  it.  Each  Senator  was 
presented  with  a  citation  of  recognition 
by  Harry  Bnnkman,  the  president  of 
NSB  and  Edward  Larson,  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  citation  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

National  Small  Business  Association 
This  citatloa  at  recognition  Is  conferred 

upon  in   appreciation  of  signlficajit 

and  valued  contributions  to  the  American 
MBaU  business  community  and  for  sponsor- 
ship o<  Maall  business  tax  reform  legislation 


during  the  92nd  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  (By:  Harry  S.  Brlnkman) 

Upon  making  the  award.  Chairman 
Larson  had  this  to  say  about  the  Sen- 
ators: 

The  forthright  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  in  publicly  supporting  tax  simplifi- 
cation and  reform  for  the  16VS  million  small 
businessmen  in  America,  and  particularly 
those  in  his  State,  deserves  the  highest  recog- 
nition. This  action  should  be  regarded  as  tbe 
first  move  in  the  direction  of  equitable  tax 
treatment  for  nineteen  of  every  twenty  firms 
in  the  United  States  which  are  small  busi- 
ness. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  who  re- 
ceived the  certificates  of  recognition  are: 
Birch  Bath,  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  Alan 
Bible,  Quenttn  Bxjxoicx,  Robert  J.  Dole, 
Peter  H.  DomincK,  Jakes  O.  Eastland, 
David  Gambrell,  Mike  Gkavxl,  Robert 
P.  Grijtin,  Edward  J.  Gttrney,  Mark 
Hatfhxd,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  B.  Ever- 
ett Jordan,  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  George 
McGovern,  Thomas  J.  McIntyre,  Lee 
Metcalp,  Joseph  M.  Montoya,  Prank  E. 
Moss,  Gaylord  Nelson,  Claiborne  Pell, 
Jennings  Ransolph,  Richard  S. 
ScHWEiKER,  John  Sparkman,  Ted  Ste- 
vens, John  G.  Tower.  Harrison  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  would  hope  that  Sen- 
ators who  have  not  placed  tJiemselves 
on  record  as  favoring  this,  legislation 
would  add  their  names  to  this  roster  of 
their  distinguished  colleagues. 


INFORMATION  ON  AMERICAN 
POWS 

Mr.  KEaWEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  regularly  uone  since  1966,  last  May 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of 
North  Vietnam  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
further  information  on  the  identity  and 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  missing  in  action  in  Indochina. 

In  late  June,  in  answer  to  that  let- 
ter, I  received  an  official  North  Vietnam- 
ese list  of  American  pilots  captured  and 
being  held  in  North  Vietnam  since  last 
November  15,  1970.  This  list  updates  an 
earlier  list  I  received  in  December  1970. 
The  list  of  24  new  names  was  communi- 
cated immediately  to  the  Department 
of  State  for  notification  of  family  mem- 
bers in  this  country. 

The  new  list  represents  the  latest  com- 
pilation of  names  of  American  pilots 
being  held  in  North  Vietnam.  It  does  not 
include  prisoners  of  war  in  other  areas 
of  Indochina,  but  I  am  extrwnely  hope- 
ful that  the  identification  (rf  prisoners 
held  in  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South  Viet- 
nam, will  be  forthcoming  at  an  early 
date. 

On  July  23,  I  received  24  letters  from 
the  prisoners  identified  on  the  new  list. 
These  letters  were  addressed  to  family 
members  in  this  country.  I  have  in- 
formed the  Department  of  State  of  these 
letters  and  have  transmitted  them  to  the 
parents  and  wives. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  latest  in- 
formation from  Hanoi  falls  far  short  of 
the  full  accounting  of  our  men.  much 
less  their  release,  it  does  represent  a 
hopeful  measure  of  progress,  especially 
for  the  prisoners'  families.  It  Is  also  a 
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tribute  to  the  strong  hope  and  persistent 
concern  of  these  families,  and  all  Amer- 
icans, who  pray  for  peace  and  the  early 
return  of  our  men  from  Indochina^ 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  help  secure  further 
information  about  our  prisoners  and  to 
work  for  their  release,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  my  latest  correspondence  with  the 
President  of  North  Vietnam  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

May  19, 1972. 
President  Ton  Due  Thang, 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Hanoi,  Vietnam 

DEAB  Mk.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
again  to  appeal  for  your  help  in  receiving  a 
current  list  of  captured  Americans  in  Indo- 
china. As  you  know,  your  Government's  of- 
ficial list  of  United  States  pUots  captured 
In  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
which  accompanied  your  letter  of  December 
14,  1970,  was  appreciated  by  many  Americans 
as  a  positive  step  towards  reducing  the  bar- 
riers and  misunderstandings  that  divide  our 
two  countries.  I  am  sure  you  understand  that 
the  availability  of  such  basic  information,  as 
the  Identity  of  American  personnel  held  in 
Indochina,  eases  the  anguish  in  many  hearts, 
especially  among  the  families  of  prisoners 
and  missing  in  action. 

As  I  suggested  to  you  in  my  letters  of 
March  12  and  September  28,  1971,  I  would 
hope  that  the  competent  services  of  your 
Government  would  be  able  to  facilitate  the 
Identification  of  all  American  personnel 
held  by  your  Government  and  other  author- 
ities—such  as  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  United  National  Front  of  Kampucheu, 
and  the  Neo-Lao  Hak  Sut— throughout  In- 
dochina. My  deep  personal  concern  over  the 
Identity  of  all  prisoners  includes  the  pos- 
sible capture  of  a  number  of  journalists, 
both  American  and  other  nationals. 

In  addition  to  appealing  for  your  help  In 
receiving  a  comprehensive  list  of  all  captured 
Americans  in  Indochina,  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate two  earlier  proposals  for  your  Gov- 
ernment's  earnest   consideration. 

First,  I  would  hope  that  new  arrangements 
could  be  made,  perhaps  through  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  or  another  rec- 
ognized int>  rnatlonal  body,  for  a  regular- 
ized and  freer  flow  of  mail  between  all  pris- 
oners in  Indochina  and  their  families  abroad. 
Secondly,  I  would  hope  that  seriously  iU 
and  wounded  prisoners  could  be  repatriated 
through  a  neutral  country,  such  as  Sweden, 
with  the  understanding  that  repatriated 
military  personnel  would  remain  in  that 
country  until  appropriate  arrangements  are 
concluded  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners. 

In  this  connection  also,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  your  Government's  atten- 
tion to  recent  initiatives  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  regarding  the 
care  and  protection  of  the  civilian  population 
in  currently  difficult  battle  areas  of  Indo- 
china. I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  your 
Government  will  give  every  consideration  to 
these  humanitarian  Initiatives. 

In  light  of  our  previous  correspondence, 
and  in  the  name  of  our  common  humanity, 
I  appeal  for  you  and  your  Government's  sym- 
pathetic and  early  consideration  of  my  letter. 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  your 
favorable  consideration  of  modest  steps  out- 
lined above,  would  be  gratefully  welcomed 
as  a  meanlngul  contribution  towards  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


[Translation] 

Hanoi, 
June  16.  1972. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Kennedy, 
Senator, 
Massachtisetts 

EteAR  Sik:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  late 
May,  I  would  like  first  of  all  to  reaffirm  that 
the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  has  consistently  carried  out  a 
humane  poUcy  towards  the  U.S.  pilots  cap- 
tured in  North  Viet  Nam  although  they  have 
killed  our  countrymen  and  destroyed  the 
fruits  of  our  labour  with  their  bombs. 

I  know  that  you  have  been  taking  great 
Interest  In  the  fate  of  the  American  pilots 
captured  In  our  country  and  In  the  rest  of 
the  Indochinese  peninsula.  Had  the  present 
U  S  Administration  given  a  positive  response 
to  the  reasonable  and  logical  proposals  of 
the    Provisional   Revolutionary   Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet  Nam,  there 
would  have  been  long  since  a  possibility  not 
only  of  bringing  home  all  U.S.  servicemen 
including  those  captured,  but  also  of  ending 
a  war  which  has  caused  many  losses  to  our 
people  as  well  as  to  the  American  people. 
Because  of  its  design  to  maintain  the  stooge 
administration  in  Saigon  to  impose  a  neo- 
colonialist  regime  on  South  Viet  Nam,  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  chosen  the  path 
of  sabotaging  the  Paris  Conference  on  Viet 
Nam,  stepping  up  the  war  of  extermination 
in  South  Viet  Nam,  making  adventurous  and 
frenzied  escalation  moves  against  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Viet  Nam,  thus  piling  up 
xmtold   barbarities   against   the   Vietnamese 
people  However,  as  long  as  the  United  States 
pursues  its  aggression,  the  Vietnamese  people 
will  fight  on,  and  defend  at  any  price  the 
independence  and  freedom  of  their  Father- 
land   and    the    South    Vietnamese    people's 
right  of  self-determination.  The   more   the 
U  S.  authorities  intensify  and  extend  the  war. 
the  deeper  the  United  States  will  get  involved 
in  the  Indochina  war,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  i'sue  of  captured  U.S.  militarymen  wUl 
be    further    delayed.    U.S.    President    Nixon 
must  bear  full  responsibUity  for  all  conse- 
quen'-es  arising  from  this  warlike  policy  of 
his. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  and  the  good- 
willed  Americans  are  sternly  condemning  the 
new  military  adventure  of  the  Nixon  Admln- 
l.stration  and  firmly  demanding  that  It  put 
an  immediate  end  to  the  bombing,  mining 
and  blockade  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam.  and  to  the  "Vietnamizatlon" 
policy,  stop  at  once  supporting  the  stooge 
Nguyen  Van  Thleu  administration;  seriously 
negotiate  at  the  Paris  Conference  on  Viet 
Nam,  give  a  positive  response  to  the  7  points 
put  forward  by  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet 
Nam.  and  two  key  questions  of  which  have 
been  elaborated.  With  their  own  efforts,  with 
the  great  support  and  assistance  of  their 
brothers  and  friends  around  the  world,  the 
Vietnamese  people  are  sure  to  victoriously 
defend  their  sacred  national  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  problems  you 
have  raised,  my  views  are  &8  follows: 

The  list  you  have  received  includes  the 
names  of  all  American  pilots  captured  in 
North  Viet  Nam  between  August  5.  1964.  and 
November  15,  1970.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
lengthened  since  the  VS.  authorities  intensi- 
fied the  bombing  of  our  country.  I  have  di- 
rected the  responsible  services  to  give  you 
Information  about  the  Americans  who  have 
been  captured  in  North  Viet  Nam  since  that 
date.  About  the  Intimation  of  the  names  of 
the  Americans  captured  in  South  Viet  Neim, 
we  will  exchange  views  with  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Viet  Nam  which  will  take  an  appro- 
priate decision  on  this  subject. 
Regarding  the  seriously  ill  and  wounded 


American  pUots  in  North  Viet  Nam,  you  may 
be  assured  that  they  have  always  enjoyed  the 
necessary,  timely  and  effective  care  of  our 
medical  services.  You  may  clearly  see  this 
through  the  humane  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment, through  what  goodwilled  Americans 
who  have  been  to  Hanoi  have  seen  and  heard 
for  themselves.  Permission  to  the  Americans 
captured  in  North  Viet  Nam  to  receive  mail 
and  medicine  from  their  families  through  the 
existing  channel  is  an  appropriate  humani- 
tarian measure  in  the  present  circumstances. 

With  best  regards. 

Ton  Due  Thang, 
President,  of   the   Democratic   Republic 

of  Viet  Nam. 


BENEFITS  TO  ACCRUE  FROM 
ALASKA  PIPELINE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  months  I  have  emphasized 
the  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  Na- 
tion and  the  State  when  Alaska's  petro- 
leum reserves  are  delivered  by  the  Alaska 
pipeline.  One  of  my  key  points  has  been 
that  this  privately  financed,  resource- 
based  endeavor  will  produce  a  chain  re- 
action of  employment  in  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  support  industries.  The 
general  executive  board  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Operating  Engineers, 
AFL-CIO,  recently  punctuated  this  by 
passing  a  resolution  urging  early  con- 
struction of  the  pipeline. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  descriptive  of  this 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alaska  Pipeline 
•Early  construction  of  the  Alaska  pipe- 
line has  been  strongly  recommended  by  the 
General  Executive  Board  of  the  In<«"ja- 
tlonal  Union  of  Operating  Engineers.  AFL- 
CIO  as  an  essential  in  reducing  unemploy- 
ment and  providing  new  American  Job  op- 
portunities," General  President  Hunter  P. 
Wharton   announced  today. 

Wharton  salC.  tha»  the  project,  financed 
by  private  capital,  would  bring  employment 
to  30,000  workers  In  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline  Itself  and  In  related  fabrication  and 
service  industries. 

•If  It  is  built  through  Alaska,  construction 
of  this  pipeline  also  would  mean  that  Ameri- 
can Labor,  working  on  American  soil,  would 
deliver  American  oil  to  American  consumers 
through  the  use  of  American-built  tankers. 
Wharton  added. 

The  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers called  for  an  early  conclusion  of  lit- 
igation which  has  delayed  construction  of 
the  Alaska  pipeline.  Legal  proceedings  com- 
menced following  the  announcement  of  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  he  Us  pre- 
pared to  Issue  the  right-of-way  permit. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  our  General  Execu- 
tive Board  that  the  litigation  should  be  ex- 
pedited and  a  decision  obtained  as  quickly 
as  possible."  Wharton  said. 

•The  new  Jobs  that  would  be  made  avail- 
able would  greatly  stabilize  our  entire  econ- 
omv. 

•The  International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  all  segments  of  American  labor 
and  business  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
Initiating  a  project  that  contains  the  stim- 
ulus to  reduce  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed 
and  provide  new  Job  opportunities  for  the 
increasing  numbers  of  our  citizens  who  are 
seeking  work." 
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FOREIGN  FISH  PIRATES 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
debate  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  effective  con- 
servation practices  had  increased  the 
count  of  ocean  mammals  since  statehood 
was  granted  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  But 
since  half  the  Nation's  coastline  is  in 
Alaska  and  mammal  herds  numbering  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  Alaska, 
the  inference  drawn  here  was  that  ocean 
mammals  are  being  taken  in  Alaskan  wa- 
ters to  the  extent  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  extinct. 

This  legislation  is  obviously  directed  at 
Americans,  and  to  a  large  extent  those 
fishing  and  living  in  the  northern  Pacific. 
However,  reports  have  reached  me  of 
foreign  fleets  sweeping  near  Alaska's 
shores  and  leaving  in  their  wake  decap- 
itated wtdrus  which  have  washed  ashore. 
I  have  asked  for  investigation  of  these 
Charges. 

Mr.  Presidoit.  Just  this  morning,  I 
have  been  handed  photographs  taken  by 
the  Natl(Mial  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
which  show  conclusively  that  the  Japa- 
nese fishing  vessels  are  taking  ocean 
mammals  within  a  few  miles  of  our 
shores. 

Dr.  Robert  White,  Adnainistrator  of 
NOAA,  I  am  informed,  has  personally 
identified  the  ocean  mammals  in  these 
photographs  as  dolphin  and  fur  seal  on 
the  decks  of  the  Hokutatu  Maru. 

There  Is  no  question  about  this,  and 
there  Is  no  question  that  the  violaticms 
are  willful.  Another  photograph  shows  a 
crewmember  of  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
act  of  throwing  a  tarp  over  the  bow  to 
obscure  the  name  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  seriously  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  properly  managing 
ocean  mammals  so  that  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  diminish  below  the  opti- 
mum sustainable  population.  Yet  the 
legislation  enacted  here  will  be  inade- 
quate if  we  do  nothing  to  stop  these  for- 
eign fish  pirates  whose  reckless  forays 
into  our  waters  are  depleting  our  food 
supply — and  now,  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence shows  they  are  also  taking  our 
ocean  mammals. 

These  photographs  do  not  indicate  the 
numbers  of  ocean  mammals  taken  by  the 
Japanese  off  the  shores  of  Kodiak:  they 
merely  show  that  the  Japanese  are  tak- 
ing them  when  the  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented. We  would  have  to  see  into  the 
holds  of  these  ships  to  be  able  to  find  the 
extent  of  this  plunder. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  support  of 
other  Senators  in  demanding  that  the 
State  Department  inform  all  foreign  na- 
tions, whose  fleets  are  fishing  off  our 
shores,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  see  to  it  that  our  ocean 
mammals  are  protected  in  one  way  or 
auiother. 

A  NEW  ERA  OP  EXPLORA'HON 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  re- 
cently a  very  interesting  and  informa- 
tive article  written  by  Howard  Benedict. 
AP  aerospace  writer,  was  published  In 
the  Birmingham  News.  This  article  is  en- 


titled "New  Era  of  Exploration— Mid- 
course  Correction  for  Spaceship  Earth." 
Mr.  Benedict  looks  into  the  future  of  the 
space  program  and  the  values  to  be  ob- 
tained by  continuing  an  active  program 
in  the  exploration  of  space  and  the  uti- 
lization of  that  program  for  learning 
more  about  the  earth  on  which  we  live. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  the  article 
by  everyone.  Accordingly,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
|I»rom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  July  16, 

1972] 
New  ESiA  of  Explobation — Midcottrse  Cor- 
rection PO»  Spaceship  Earth 
(By  Howard  Benedict) 
Cape  Kejjnxdt,  Pla. — The  highly  success- 
ful Apollo  mooa-landlng  program  ends  this 
year  and  America  will  enter  a  new  era  of 
space   exploration,   turning    attention    back 
to  earth  with  orbiting  projects  destined  to 
open  a  cornucopia  of  benefits  to  mankind. 

Apollo  17  sets  sail  December  6  with  a 
sophisticated  set  of  new  Instruments  and  a 
geologist  aboard  to  wrestle  a  few  more  secrets 
from  the  inscrutable  moon.  After  that  It  may 
be  decades  before  man  again  sets  foot  on 
the  barren  lunar  surface.  The  emphasis,  in 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  Soviet  Union,  will 
be  on  making  space  work  for  society  on 
earth — concentrating  on  better  communica- 
tions, education,  weather  prediction  and 
control,  navigation  and  air  traffic  control, 
monitoring  earth's  resources  and  developing 
new  medical  and  manufacturing  processes. 
Photographs  taken  by  Apollo  astronauts 
from  deep  in  space  helped  trigger  this  trend 
to  look  more  Inward  toward  the  earth  than 
outward  toward  the  stars.  The  dramatic  pic- 
tures showed  our  globe  as  a  tiny,  lonely 
traveler,  Its  ecological  system  a  fragile  thing 
when  weighed  against  the  vastness  of  space. 
The  shift  might  be  termed,  In  astronaut 
parlance,  a  mldcourse  correction  for  space- 
ship earth. 

Within  five  months  after  the  final  Apollo 
crew  comes  home,  the  United  States'  first 
space  station,  Skylab,  will  be  lofted  into  or- 
bit. Three  different  three-man  crews  will 
spend  a  total  of  five  months  aboard  In  1973, 
setting  guidelines  for  large,  permanent  sta- 
tions of  the  1980s. 

JOINT   ORBITAI.    mission 

In  gestation  is  the  space  shuttle,  a  rocket 
plane  that  will  operate  like  an  airliner,  mak- 
ing countless  trips  Into  orbit  and  opening 
the  portals  of  space  to  men  and  women  of 
many  nations  and  walks  of  life — from  tour- 
ist to  scientist. 

Between  Skylab  and  the  shuttle  there  will 
be  perhaps  the  most  significant  fiight  of  all — 
a  Joint  orbital  mission  In  1975  by  American 
astronauts  and  Russian  cosmonauts.  The  im- 
pact of  this  symbolic  meeting  of  Apollo  and 
Soytiz  crews  can  only  be  speculated  on.  but 
It  could  herald  greater  cooperation  In  many 
fields  between  the  two  powers. 

In  the  future,  international  crews  could 
embark  on  long  missions  to  Mars,  Jupiter  or 
other  farflung  outposts  in  the  universe. 

While  man  explores  new  horizons,  scien- 
tists will  be  busy  for  years  st\idylng  the 
treasure  chests  of  rocks  and  wealth  of  sci- 
entific data  gathered  by  Apollo  as  they  seek 
to  unravel  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the 
moon,  earth  and  our  solar  system. 

The  information  collected  by  five  moon- 
landing  crews  already  has  told  some  won- 
drous thlngB.  It  no  longer  U  the  same  old 
moon  smiling  down  on  us  as  It  dM  before 
Apollo.  It  Is  a  body  that  has  proved  ftdl  of 
surprises. 


The  vision  of  a  cold,  dead  plsmet  has  given 
way  to  an  amazing  variety  of  geological  ac- 
tivity— numerous  small  moonquakes,  heat 
estimated  at  more  than  800  degrees  near  the 
center,  ancient  volcanoes,  a  trace  of  mag- 
netism and  the  possibility  that  water  vapor 
Is  escaping  through  cracks  In  the  crust. 

points  or  AGREEMENT 

There  Is  general  agreement  among  sci- 
entists on  these  points  after  evaluating 
Apollo  data: 

Mechanisms  for  evolving  life  halted  on 
the  moon  long  before  even  the  basic  building 
blocks  of  life  were  formed.  Hence,  there  Is 
no  life  there. 

Geologic  evolution  stopped  early  on  the 
moon,  some  three  billion  years  ago.  As  a 
result,  the  moon  Is  frozen  at  a  point  of 
primitive  development.  A  big  question  Is  why 
It  suddenly  turned  off  its  heat  machine  and 
essentially  stopped  evolving  after  only  a  bil- 
lion years  or  so. 

There  are  essentially  only  three  types  of 
rocks  on  the  moon,  In  contrast  to  hundreds 
of  different  types  of  earth. 

There  Is  evidence  that  volcanoes  wracked 
the  moon  early  in  Its  history,  sculpturing 
valleys,  rlUes,  plains  and  mountains  and  In- 
dicating It  once  had  a  hot,  molten  Interior 
like  the  earth's. 

The  moon  Is  made  up  of  onlon-Uke  layers, 
with  a  crust  about  38  miles  thick  and  a 
mantle  and  a  core  below  that,  making  it 
more  earth-like  than  many  experts  believed 
possible. 

Before  Apollo,  there  were  three  major 
theories  about  the  origin  of  the  moon:  That 
It  was  born  at  the  same  time  as  our  aolar 
system  in  the  convulsive  coming  together  of 
sp>ace  debris  and  a  giant  gas  cloud;  that  It 
once  was  part  of  the  earth  and  lor  some 
reason  broke  away,  and  that  it  was  a  wan- 
derer from  outer  space  that  got  caught  In 
earth's  gravity  field. 

Some  scientists  have  not  ruled  out  any  of 
the  theories,  but  most  now  feel  sure  that  the 
moon,  earth  and  other  planets  in  the  solar 
system  were  created  in  the  massive  gas  cloud 
4.6  billion  years  ago. 

ApoUo  17  hopefully  wUl  fiU  In  missing 
chapters  In  the  moon's  history.  New  Instru- 
ments to  be  csjTled  may  answer  such  ques- 
tions as: 

Is  the  moon  niowlj  fashioning  aa  atmos- 
phere and  Interacting  with  the  solar  winds 
to  create  building  blocks  of  future  life? 

Can  gravitational  waves,  pounding  across 
the  oceans  of  space  from  an  early  epoch  of 
the  universe  tell  us  when  time  began? 

Under  the  bedrock  of  the  frozen  lunar 
interior  are  there  layers  of  ice  or  permafrost 
that  man  can  tap  to  make  air  and  water  for 
permanent  bases  on  the  mocmT 

YOUNGER   UkKDING    SITE 

On  the  crew  will  be  the  first  astronaut- 
geologist.  Dr.  Harrison  H.  Schmltt,  who  will 
be  able  to  make  on-the-spot  evaluations  of 
certain  rocks  and  getdogical  features  that 
might  escape  the  untrained  eye.  Plying  with 
him  wUl  be  Navy  Capt.  Eugene  A.  Cernan. 
mission  commander,  and  Navy  Cmdr.  Ron- 
ald E.  Evans. 

The  laiuling  site  is  a  place  called  Taurus- 
Littrow  in  the  northeast  quadrant  of  the 
moon.  It  is  a  region  of  light-colored  moun- 
tains and  dark  valleys  that  may  be  fUled 
with  volcanic  ash. 

The  immediate  landing  site  Is  believed  to 
be  younger  than  any  previous  ApoUo  site, 
formed  perhaps  three  bUUon  years  ago.  But 
within  driving  distance  of  the  moon  car  are 
formations  which  might  date  back  4.6  bUlion 
years  to  the  birth  of  the  moon. 

Because  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere,  or 
wind  or  water  or  living  thing,  the  first  bUUon 
years  of  Its  history  has  not  been  eroded 
away  as  It  has  on  earth.  So  U  some  of  the 
rocks  are  4  6  bUlion  years  old,  scientists  may 
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learn  something  about  the  early  history  of 
m^Dl^et  and  others.  The  oldest  rocks  found 
on  earth  are  3-6.l>pio?  .y«^_^- 


Perhaps  one  of  Apollo's  greatest  e<»tribu- 
the  awareness  It  gave  man  of  the 


lite  educational  TV  system  that  would  reach 
100,000  schools.  The  Impact  of  this  capability 
on  emerging  nations  is  profound. 

The  United  States  has  invited  foreign  na- 
tions to  participate  In  the  shuttle,  providing 


will  transfer  between  the  two  ships,  using 
a  connecting  airlock  because  of  different 
cabin  atmospheres.  They'll  conduct  Joint  ex- 
periments, possibly  tn  earth  leeources. 

;=.r„'?,»r:^»y.:^^;««i  £|r»3jr^^"s-.',C-^-s:  j-;sir.a?'or"^io-^r„=",! 

tlonal  shock  to  many.  .,_  .,  ^^  ,  The  major  motivation  for  the  flight  Is  to  NASA'e  latest  traffic  model  forecasts  721 
They  realized  fust  how  n«B"e  *'  7  J^'  test  a  common  docking  system  being  buUt  shuttle  launchlngs  between  1979  and  1990. 
protected  from  the  searing  radiation  or  ine  ^^^  ^^j^  vessels.  If  it  works  as  expected,  all  ^n  average  of  about  one  a  week.  NASA  mis- 
sun  only  by  a  400-mlle-thIck  atmospnere.  j^t^^  American  and  Soviet-manned  ships  glons  to  be  launched  from  Cape  Kennedy  to- 
The  picture  of  a  marble-like  earth  reiayea  ^^  ^^.^  ^j^j^  system,  enabling  a  craft  from  j^i  4gi.  Defense  Department  missions,  most 
by  Apollo  8  helped  foster  a  surge  in  popular  ^jj.jjg,  country  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  a  ^ace  to  be  launched  from  Vandenberg  Air  Porce 


interest  for  a  cleaner  environment,  for  bet- 
ter management  of  natural  resources  and  the 
preservation  of  the  ecological  balance. 

The  question  was  raised:  Shouldn't  we 
take  a  substantial  portion  of  the  space  dol- 
lar and  devote  It  to  earth -related  problems 
such  as  pollution  and  providing  for  a  growing 
population? 

After  Apollo  17,  Skylab  wUl  waste  little 
time  pioneering  In  that  direction. 

Skylab  Is  a  two-story  laboratory,  with  the 
volume  of  a  medium-size  house,  which  is  to 
be  launched  unmanned  by  a  Saturn  6  rocket 
next  April  30.  The  next  day,  a  three-man 
crew  la  to  be  launched  In  a  modified  Apollo 
capsule  by  a  smaller  Saturn  IB  rocket. 

The  astronauts  wUl  dock  with  the  Skylab 
270  miles  above  the  earth  and  enter  it 
through  an  airlock.  They  are  to  remain 
aboard  28  days. 

A  month  after  they  return  to  earth,  a 
second  three-man  team  will  rocket  up  to  the 
same  laboratory,  this  time  for  56  days.  After 
they  OHne  home,  a  third  crew  will  go  up,  also 
for  56  days. 

TO  STUBT  EARTH  FROM  SPACE 

The  Skylab  astronauts  will  conduct  more 
than  50  different  types  of  experiments  aimed 
at  developing  techniques  for  surveying 
earth's  resources  from  space,  determining 
man's  abUity  to  live  and  work  In  orbit  for 
long  periods,  extending  solar  astronomy  be- 
yond earth's  dense  atmosphere,  and  experi- 
menting with  space  manufacturing. 

There  will  be  a  medical  doctor  on  the  flret 
crew,  and  the  second  and  third  groups  each 
will  have  a  solar  physicist  to  operate  a  giant 
telescope. 

The  spacemen  will  evaluate  several  sensors 
designed  to  locate  such  things  as  mineral 
and  oil  deposits,  arable  land,  sources  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  fishing  areas,  diseased 
crops  and  water  resources. 

They  hope  to  determine  which  sensors  are 
best  automated  and  which  are  best  operated 
by  man,  leading  to  future  missions  Intended 
to  locate  undiscovered  resources  and  to  help 
develop  a  global  management  system  to  meet 
a  growing  worldwide  demand  for  these  re- 
sources. 

The  Soviet  Union  reported  cosmonauts 
conducted  similar  resources  survey  experi- 
ments on  the  Salyut  space  station  last  year 
and  that  It  also  expected  to  concentrate  Its 
manned  space  effort  In  earth  orbit  for  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  day  when  these  two  space  rivals  Join 
forces  In  orbit  to  help  solve  problems  on  earth 
may  not  be  far  off.  The  first  giant  step  Is  to 
be  taken  In  1975  when  spaceships  of  the  two 
nations  are  to  link  up  high  above  the  globe. 

The  agreement  for  the  flight,  and  several 
other  cooperative  space  ventures,  was  signed 
by  President  Nixon  and  Premier  Alexel  Kosy- 
gin  during  the  Moscow  sununlt  meeting  In 
May. 

A  preliminary  plan  calls  for  two  or  three 
Americans  to  be  launched  In  a  modified 
Apollo  craft  into  a  170-mlle-hlgh  orbit.  A 
day  or  two  later,  two  cosmonauts  will  be 
launched  In  a  Soyuz  ship. 

After  a  day  of  rendezvous  maneuvers,  the 
two  vehicles  would  execute  the  historic  hook- 
up. For  two  days,  Americans  and  Russians 
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vehicle  In  case  of  trouble. 

But  officials  of  both  nations  also  see  the 
flight  as  a  means  of  Improving  the  political 
climate  on  earth  and  as  a  symbolic  aware- 
ness of  problems  on  the  planet  that  can  per- 
haps best  be  solved  by  cooperation,  eliminat- 
ing costly  duplication. 

It  is  hoped  the  1976  mission  wUl  lead  to  an 
International  ^ace  laboratory  in  which  sev- 
eral nations  would  participate. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration at  one  time  foresaw  a  12-man 
U.S.  sUtlon  in  orbit  by  1976,  graduaUy  en- 
larging It  to  50  to  100  men  by  launching  ad- 
ditional modules. 

But  this  has  been  delayed  Indefinitely  by 
NASA  budget  cuts  and  the  realization  that 
assembling  a  space  station  with  the  present 
Saturn  6  rocket  would  be  extremely  ex- 
pensive. 

With  the  Saturn  6  It  costs  more  than 
$1,000  tot  each  pound  placed  In  earth  orbit. 
Becatise  repeated  launchlngs  would  be  re- 
quired to  service  a  station  and  to  transfer 
personnel  to  and  from  earth,  billions  of  dol- 
lars would  be  needed  to  suppwrt  an  orbiting 
lab  over  a  period  of  years. 

So  NASA  decided  to  develop  the  space  shut- 
tle, a  reusable  vehicle  that  could  make  100 
or  more  trips  Into  space  before  wearing  out. 
The  space  agency  recently  won  strong  con- 
gressional backing  for  this  entirely  new  con- 
cept In  space  transportation. 

The  shuttle  wlU  take  off  like  a  rocket,  fly 
in  orbit  like  a  spaceship  and  land  back  on 
earth  like  an  aUplane.  Its  two  solid  fuel 
rocket  boostera  also  will  be  retisable  after 
parachuting  to  earth. 

Because  It  can  be  used  over  and  over,  the 
shuttle  will  reduce  launch  costs  sharply,  per- 
haps to  leas  than  $75  for  each  pound  orbited. 
NASA  estimates  each  shuttle  launch  would 
cost  about  $10  million,  compared  with  $445 
million  tcx  an  Apollo  moon  mission. 

END     THBOWAWAT     ROCKETS 

The  shuttle  will  be  the  size  of  a  DC9  air- 
liner and  can  be  flown  by  two  pilots.  It  can 
carry  up  to  65.000  pounds  of  payload  and 
12  passengers,  who  will  not  have  to  be  well- 
trained  astronauts.  Anyone  in  reasonably 
good  health  can  make  the  trip. 

The  shuttle's  first  function  when  It  be- 
comes operational  late  In  this  decade  will  be 
to  carry  unmanned  satellites  into  desired  or- 
bits, eliminating  the  need  for  conventional 
throwaway  space  rockets.  Because  men  will 
be  aboard  to  make  a  final  check  before  eject- 
ing a  payload,  the  sateUltes  wUl  be  cheaper 
to  build.  And  If  a  payload  stops  operating, 
a  shuttle  crew  could  fly  over  to  fix  it,  or 
return  It  to  earth  for  repair. 

The  satellites  would  be  used  for  conununi- 
catlons,  navigation,  air  and  sea  traffic  con- 
trol, scientific  observations  and  military  re- 
connaissance. 

There  will  be  growing  emphasis  on  using 
satellites  to  aid  education  in  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  globe.  An  American  satel- 
lite next  year  will  broadcast  educational  pro- 
grams dlrecUy  to  television  sets  In  5,000  vil- 
lages In  remote  areas  of  India,  teaching  not 
wily  children,  but  also  instructing  farmers 
on  crop  planting  and  women  on  such  things 
as  cooking  and  Mrth  control. 

Brazil  Is  planning  a  direct -broadcast  satel- 


Base,  Calif.,  are  281.  and  launchlngs  for  gov- 
ernmental or  commerelal  agencies  128. 

On  some  of  these  missions,  the  shuttle 
would  serve  as  an  Interim  space  station,  fly- 
ing 30-day  or  more  Journeys.  NASA's  perma- 
nent space  station  plans  are  not  Ann,  de- 
pending on  what  develops  on  an  interna- 
tional basis.  But  it  Is  hoped  a  large  station 
of  some  sort  can  be  orbited  by  the  mid-1980's. 

Meteorologists  aboard  the  lab  could  de- 
velop accurate  weather  forecasting  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  possibly  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. This  would  have  an  Impaot  estimated 
at  bUUons  of  dolUn,  especially  in  agricul- 
turally related  fields. 

With  cameras  and  remote  sensing  devices, 
crewmen  could  locate  fish  in  the  ocean,  dif- 
ferentiate between  sick  and  healthy  crops 
and  trees,  spot  forest  fires,  find  hidden  oil 
and  mineral  deposits  and  new  growing  land, 
detect  pollution  sourees,  measure  soil  fer- 
tility, predict  erosion  and  monitor  water 
resources. 

NEW  SOURCES  OF  ENERGT? 

Specialists  could  conduct  long-term  re- 
seareh  in  astronomy,  life  sciences,  space 
physics,  technology  and  applications. 

Astronomere  presently  are  wrestling  with 
some  of  the  most  puzzling  problems  in  man's 
investigation  of  the  tmlverse.  Huge  radio 
galaxies,  quesars,  pulsars  and  numerous  X- 
ray  sources  are  emitting  energies  at  almost 
unbelievable  rates,  suggesting  new,  powerful 
modes  of  energy  production. 

Just  as  our  knowledge  of  nuclear  energy 
stemmed  from  investigations  into  bow  the 
sun  produces  Its  radiant  energy,  perhaps 
orbiting  astronomers  can  flnd  new  sources  of 
energy  for  use  on  earth.  Our  atmosphere 
blocks  out  certain  radiation  wavelengths, 
making  It  very  difficult  to  study  these  power- 
ful radio  sources  from  earth. 

One  wing  of  an  orbiting  station  might 
serve  as  an  experimental  hospital.  The  unique 
weightless  and  vacuum  conditions  could  aid 
m  the  treatment  of  those  suffering  from 
partial  paralysis,  burns,  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sel diseases  and  other  ailments  enhanced  by 
atmospheric  pressure  and  gravity  on  earth. 

And  the  space  environment  might  prove  an 
Ideal  place  to  manufacture  specialized  Items 
such  as  superstrong  materials,  perfectly 
round  ball  bearings,  precision  optical  lenses 
and  pure  vaccines. 

NASA  and  several  industrial  research  or- 
ganizations are  spending  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  to  study  the  feasibility  of  space 
manufacturing,  and  there  will  be  extensive 
tests  on  Skylab.  Some  experts  predict  a  $50- 
bllllon  market  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  shuttle  then  could  become  delivery, 
truck  for  carrying  up  raw  materials  and  re- 
turning manufactured  items  to  earth. 

Looking  to  the  future,  a  station  could  be- 
come the  Jumping  off  place  for  International 
expeditions,  to  establish  large  bases  on  the 
moon  or  to  fly  to  the  planets  with  nuclear 
rockets. 

And  NASA  says  the  exciting  explorations 
ahead  will  not  cost  the  taxpayer  an  arm 
and  a  leg.  Throughout  the  shuttle  develop- 
ment program  during  the  next  six  years,  the 
agency's  annual  budget  is  expected  to  stay 
steady  at  about  $3.4  bUllon  annually — down 
from  Apollo's  peak   year  of   $5^  billion  in 
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1966.  That's  about  one-third  ot  1  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  grosa  national  product,  while 
Russia  spends  more  than  2  per  cent  on  Its 
space  program. 

NASA  officials  note  the  $3.4-binion  figure 
compares  with  a  Defense  Department  budget 
of  $73  billion  and  government  social-welfare 
spending  of  more  than  $77  billion  this  year. 

If  several  nations  Join  to  develop  a  space 
station,  the  cost  will  be  shared.  And  someone 
other  than  governments,  such  as  fisheries 
and  farm  organizations  which  xise  the  In- 
formation, might  help  pay  the  bill. 

Presently,  NASA  is  spending  $16  a  year 
for  each  person  In  the  United  States.  Some 
space  ofiBclals  feel  that,  even  without  the 
benefits  expected,  the  exploration  alone 
might  be  worth  $16 — to  know  that  great 
voyages  of  discovery  are  taking  place  In  our 
time.  Indeed  before  our  very  eyes. 


INHUMAN  SYPHILIS  STUDY  MUST 
BE  INVESTIGATED 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
disclosure  in  the  press  of  a  40 -year  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  experiment  which  be- 
gan in  1932  on  human  guinea  pigs  in 
Tuskegee.  Ala.,  to  test  the  effect  of  syphi- 
lis on  the  human  body  is  sickening  and 
outrageous.  The  additional  fact  that  the 
experiment  used  600  black  men— and 
only  black  men — for  its  experimental  and 
control  groups  underscores  the  moral  de- 
ficiency that  has  plagued  the  race  rela- 
tions of  this  Nation  throughout  its  his- 
tory. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that 
the  inhuman  exploitation  of  economic 
and  social  conditions  reflected  in  the 
experiment  would  not  be  condoned  to- 
day. I  would  hope  that  assumption  is 
correct.  But  my  concern  goes  beyond 
that  to  the  devastation  of  those  years 
of  egregious  experimentation  wrought 
on  the  400  syphilitic  men  in  the  study 
who  went  \m treated,  many  to  suffer 
death.  Imagine,  Mr.  President,  these  men 
were  permitted  to  suffer  and  die  even 
though  a  cure  for  the  disease  was  found 
10  years  after  the  experiment  began. 
In  addition  to  the  hopeless  situation  of 
those  men  still  alive,  what  toll  in  human 
suffering  has  been  taken  on  their  fam- 
ilies, friends,  and  community  exposed 
to  the  disease  over  the  years?  We  may 
never  know.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  We 
owe  these  men  and  their  families  a  seri- 
ous debt.  And  we  owe  those  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  suffered  exploita- 
tion the  assurance  that  repetition  of  any 
similar  circumstances  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

I  have  written  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
asking  that  his  committee  conduct  a 
special  hearing  to  investigate  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  so-called 
Tuskegee  study,  including  a  complete 
review  of  current  health  experiments 
which  may  be  morally  or  ethically  ques- 
tionable. I  have  asked  also  that  after  a 
review  of  the  facts,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment award  financial  compensation  to 
the  immediate  families  of  the  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  were  involved  in  the  ex- 
periment, recognizing  that  no  amount  of 
compensation  can  substitute  for  the 
price  already  paid  in  human  misery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Associated  Press  story  by 


Jean  Heller  and°  my  letter  to  Senator 
Kennedy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  26, 1972) 

Syphilis  Victims  in  U.S.  Study  Went  Un- 
treated FOR  40  Years 
(By  Jean  Heller) 

Washington,  July  25. — For  40  years  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  con- 
ducted a  study  In  which  human  beings  with 
syphilis,  induced  to  serve  as  guinea  pigs,  have 
gone  without  medical  treatment  for  the  dis- 
ease and  a  few  have  died  of  Its  late  effects, 
even  though  an  effective  therapy  was  even- 
tually discovered. 

The  study  was  conducted  to  determine 
from  autopsies  what  the  disease  does  to  the 
human  body. 

Officials  of  the  health  service  who  initiated 
the  experiment  have  long  since  retired.  Cur- 
rent officials,  who  say  they  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  morality  of  the  study,  also 
say  that  it  is  too  late  to  treat  the  syphilis  In 
any  surviving  participants  In  the  study. 

Doctors  In  the  service  say  they  are  now 
rendering  whatever  other  medical  services 
they  can  give  to  the  survivors  while  the  study 
of  the  disease's  effects  continues. 

The  experiment,  called  the  Tuskegee 
Study,  began  In  1932  with  about  600  black 
men,  mostly  poor  and  uneducated,  from  Tus- 
kegee, Ala.,  an  area  that  had  the  highest 
syphilis  rate  In  the  nation  at  the  time. 

Foxir  hundred  of  the  group  had  syphilis 
and  never  received  deliberate  treatment  for 
the  venereal  infection.  A  control  group  of  200 
had  no  syphilis  and  did  not  receive  any  spe- 
cific therapy. 

Some  subjects  were  added  to  the  study  In 
Its  early  years  to  replace  men  who  had 
dropped  out  of  the  program,  but  the  number 
added  Is  not  known.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  74  of  those  who  received  no  treatment 
were  still  alive. 

As  Incentives  to  enter  the  program,  the 
men  were  promised  free  transportation  to 
and  from  hospitals,  free  hot  lunches,  free 
medicine  for  any  disease  other  than  syphilis 
and  free  burial  after  autopsies  were  per- 
formed. 

COTTLD    HAVE    BEEN    HELPED 

The  Tuskegee  Study  began  10  years  before 
penicillin  was  found  to  be  a  cure  for  sjrphilis 
and  15  years  before  the  drug  became  widely 
available.  Yet,  even  after  penicillin  became 
common,  and  while  its  use  probably  could 
have  helped  or  saved  a  number  of  the  experi- 
ment subjects,  the  drug  was  denied  them. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Millar  says. 

Dr.  Miller  is  chief  of  the  venereal  disease 
branch  of  the  service's  Center  for  Disease 
Control  in  Atlanta  and  is  now  in  charge 
of  what  remains  of  the  Tuskegee  Study.  He 
said  In  an  Interview  that  he  has  serious 
doubts  about  the  program. 

Dr.  Millar  said  that  "a  serious  moral  prob- 
lem" arose  when  penicillin  therapy,  which 
■can  cxire  syphilis  In  Its  early  stages,  became 
available  In  the  late  nlneteen-fortles  and 
was  withheld  from  the  patients  in  the  sjrph- 
llls  study.  Penicillin  therapy  became,  Dr.  Mil- 
lar said,  "so  much  more  effective  and  so 
much  less  dangerous"  than  preexisting  ther- 
apies. 

"The  study  began  when  attitudes  were 
much  different  on  treatment  and  experimen- 
tation," Dr.  Millar  said.  "At  this  point  In 
time,  with  our  current  knowledge  of  treat- 
ment and  the  disease  and  the  revolutionary 
change  in  approach  to  human  experimenta- 
tion, I  don't  believe  the  program  would  be 
undertaken." 

Members  of  Congress  reacted  with  shock  to 
the  disclosure  today  that  the  syphilis  experi- 
mentation on  human  guinea  pigs  bad  taken 
place. 


"a   MORAL   NIGHTMARE" 


Senator  William  Proxmlre,  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  that  oversees  Public 
Health  Service  budgets,  called  the  study  "a 
moral  and  ethical  nightmare." 

"It's  Incredible  to  me  that  such  a  thing 
could  ever  have  happened,"  he  said  In  a 
sti.tement.  "The  Congress  should  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  compensating  the  fam- 
ilies of  these  men." 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Democrat 
of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  said  through  a  com- 
mittee spokesman  that  he  deplored  the  facta 
of  the  case  and  was  concerned  about  whether 
any  other  such  experiment  existed. 

Syphilis  is  a  highly  contagious  infection 
spread  by  sexual  contact.  If  untreated,  it  can 
cause  bone  and  dental  deformations,  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  heart  disease  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  central  nervous  system. 

No  figures  were  available  as  to  when  the 
last  death  in  the  program  occurred.  One  of- 
ficial said  that  no  conscious  effort  was  ap- 
parently made  to  halt  the  program  after  It 
got  under  way. 

T7NCERTAINTY    ON    DEATHS 

A  1969  study  of  276  untreated  syphllitics 
who  participated  in  the  Tuskegee  Study 
showed  that  seven  had  died  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  syphilis.  The  1969  study  was  made  by 
the  Atlanta  center,  whose  ofDcials  said  they 
could  not  determine  at  this  late  date  how 
many  additional  deaths  had  been  caused  by 
syphilis. 

However,  of  the  400  men  in  the  original 
syphilitic  group,  154  died  of  heart  disease 
that  officials  In  Atlanta  said  was  not  specifi- 
cally related  to  syphlllis.  Dr.  Millar  said  that 
this  rate  was  identical  with  the  rate  of  cardio- 
vascular deaths  in  the  control,  or  non- 
syphilis  group. 

However  several  years  ago  an  American 
Medical  Association  study  determined  that 
untreated  syphilis  reduces  life  expectancy 
by  17  per  cent  in  black  men  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  50,  a  precise  description  of  the 
Tuskegee  Study  subjects. 

Don  Prince,  another  official  in  the  venereal 
disease  branch  of  the  center,  said  that  the 
Tuskegee  Study  had  contributed  some  knowl- 
edge about  syphilis,  particularly  that  the 
morbidity  and  mwrtallty  rate  among  un- 
treated syphllitics  was  not  so  high  as  pre- 
viously believed. 

Dr.  Millar  said  that  the  study  was  Initi- 
ated In  1932  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Heller,  assistant 
surgeon  general  In  the  service's  venereal  dis- 
ease section,  who  subsequently  became  divi- 
sion chief. 

Of  the  decision  not  to  give  penicillin  to 
the  untreated  syphllitics  once  it  became 
widely  available.  Dr.  MlUar  said,  "I  doubt 
that  it  was  a  one-man  decision.  These  things 
seldom  are.  Whoever  was  director  of  the  VD 
section  at  that  time,  in  1946  or  1947.  would 
be  the  most  logical  candidate  If  you  had  to 
pin  it  dovwi." 

July  27,  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Ted:  The  recent  disclosure  of  a  40- 
year  Public  Health  Service  syphilis  study  in- 
volving 600  black  men  In  Tuskegee,  Alabama 
has  disturbed  me  greatly. 

The  fact  that  the  400  men  In  the  experi- 
mental group  had  syphilis  but  were  not 
treated  even  after  a  cvu-e  for  the  disease  was 
developed  Is  outrageous.  But  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  overall  effect  In  these  men, 
their  families  and  community  during  the 
past  forty  years. 

You  have  expressed  your  deep  concern 
about  this  matter  and  stated  your  intention 
to  look  further  into  these  disclosures.  I  would 
urge  you  to  convene  a  special  hearing  of  the 
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Senate  Health  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  "Tuske- 
eee  Study"  including  a  complete  review  of 
current  experiments  which  may  be  morally 
or  ethically  questionable. 

Additionally  I  would  hope  the,  committee 
would  recommend  financial  compensation 
for  the  Immediate  famUles  of  the  men.  living 
and  dead,  who  were  involved  In  the  experi- 
ment. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Birch  Bath, 
1/.S.  Senator. 


DELTA  COMMUNITY  HOSPITAL  AND 
HEALTH  CENTER.  MOUND  BAYOU, 
MISS. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Delta  Community  Hospital  and  Health 
Center  in  Mound  Bayou.  Miss,  is  in  a 
state  of  emergency.  Established  In  1966. 
under  the  auspices  of  Tufts  University. 
Medford.  Mass..  in  accordance  with  the 
comprehensive  health  services  amend- 
ment to  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act  of 
1967,  the  Delta  Community  Hospital  and 
Health  Center  has  effectively  and  suc- 
cessfully served  the  medical  needs  of 
more  than  127.000  poor  people  in  the 
delta.  The  center  was  and  remains,  the 
only  health  facility  in  the  area  that  pro- 
vides free  health  care  to  thousands  of 
poor,  sick  Mississippians. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has.  for  a  number  of  years,  funded  the 
Delta  Health  Center.  An  annual  opera- 
tional stipend  of  $5.5  million  has  been 
renewed  for  several  years. 

This  year  Governor  Waller,  of  Missis- 
sippi, has  vetoed  the  $5.5  million 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  grant. 
It  is  Governor  Waller's  contention  that 
funds  for  this  program  must  be  payed 
directly  to  his  office,  and  later  rechan- 
neled  to  Delta  by  the  State  Hxunan  Re- 
sources Commission. 

Delta  Community  Hospital  and  Health 
Caiter  is  fighting  for  its  life.  If  Gov- 
ernor Waller  refuses  to  yield  in  his  po- 
sition, the  delta  health  facUity  faces 
extinction.  The  consequences  of  such 
an  event,  are  obvious;  medical  care  in 
the  delta  area  will  be  eliminated  for 
thousands  of  needy  poor  people. 

I  feel  that  the  problems  of  the  Delta 
Community  Hospital  and  Health  Cen- 
ter strike  at  the  very  core  of  America's 
failure  to  provide  adequate  health  serv- 
ice to  many  Americans. 

I  urge  Senators  to  read  the  follow- 
ing editorials  on  the  Delta  Community 
Hospital  and  Health  Center  that  ap- 
peared both  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  New  York  Times  newspapers. 
These  statements  deserve  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  this  Senate.  Accord- 
ingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  Washington 
Post  article  entitled  "Health  Care  in 
Mississippi,"  dated  July  18,  1972.  and  the 
New  York  Times  article  entitled  "Politi- 
cal Dispute  Perils  Funds  for  MLssissip- 
pi  Health  Facility,"  dated  July  17,  1972. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  18, 1972) 

BKAI.TH  Cabs  in  Mississippi 
Mound  Bayou,  Mississippi,  Is  an  all-black 
town  of  2,200  In  Bolivar  County  In  the  Delta. 


In  Mound  Bayou  and  the  outlying  area, 
poverty  has  been  as  Intense  as  In  any  other 
rural  area  In  the  South  or  the  country.  Mal- 
nutrition Is  common,  along  with  joblessness, 
poor  schools  and  the  Inevitable  depression  of 
spirit.  What  distinguishes  Mound  Bayou 
from  other  Deep  South  smaU  towns  Is  Its 
health  program.  Since  1966,  the  federal  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  has  provided 
funds  for  medical  services  that  covered  a 
four-county  area  that  has  127,000  poor  citi- 
zens out  of  a  200.000  population.  The  pro- 
gram has  had  rough  spots  but  overall  It  has 
been  run  with  skUl  and  enthusiasm.  More 
important,  it  has  brought  medical  diagnosis 
and  treatment  to  people  who  rarely  or  never 
had  either  before. 

The  Mound  Bayou  health  program  is  now 
threatened  by  Mississippi  politics — <AA.  style. 
On  June  1,  Gov.  WlUlam  L.  Waller  vetoed  a 
$5.6  mlUlon  grant  from  OEO  for  another  year 
of  operation.  Political  Interference   via  the 
veto  Is  an  old  knife  In  the  back  of  successful 
poverty  programs,  and  more  than  one  wily 
governor  has  wielded  It  with  a  view  to  de- 
stroying an  operation  he  didn't  Uke.  Fortu- 
nately,  the   law   allows   vetoes   to   be   over- 
ridden by  OEO.  The  agency  has  done  so  on 
several  occasions,   some   of   which   required 
considerable   courage   In  bucking   the   local 
establishment.  At  the  moment,  OEO  officials 
are  deciding  whether  to  side  with  Governor 
WaUer  or  with  the  Delta  poor.  That  OEO  Is 
hesitating  on  what  should  be  an  automatic 
and  quick  choice  suggests  that  an  Internal 
debate  Is  going  on  within  the  agency  and 
among  Its  political  overseers  In  the  White 
House.  This  Is  not  surprising  when  you  re- 
call the   Intrigues  and  deals  that  occurred 
when  Gov.  Ronald  Reagon  butted  In  to  veto 
a  California  legal  aid  program  two  years  ago. 
Clearly,   the  Mound   Bayou  program  de- 
serves to  be  financed  and  It  deserves  to  be 
run  by  the  black  community  in  the  area. 
The  sick  and  poor  are  not  the  only  bene- 
ficiaries. Over  five  years,  some  $20  million 
has  come  Into  the  area,  meaning  that  not 
only  have  jobs  been  created  but  that  local 
merchants  are  doing  more  business  because 
the  workers  have  money  to  spend.  Thus,  In 
vetoing  the  health  program.  Governor  Waller 
also  put  a  veto  on  many  white  businessmen 
who    are    benefiting    also.    This    last    point 
should  not  have   to  be  a  major  Influence 
on  OEO's  decision:  the  case  for  the  poor  Is 
persuasive  enough. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  17,  19721 

PoLrriCAL  Dispute  Perils  Funds  for 

Mississippi  Health  FACiLrrY 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

Mound  Bayou,  Miss.,  July  15.— A  political 
dispute  over  $6.6-mllllon  Is  threatening  the 
existence  of  a  widely  acclaimed  Government 
health  program  for  the  poor  In  this  all-black 
Delta  town  of  2,200  persons. 

A  hospital  and  an  outpatient  clinic  that 
treat  a  few  hundred  poor  people  every  day 
are  running  out  of  vital  medicines  because 
the  Institutions  are  out  of  money. 

Their  468  employees  have  worked  without 
pay  for  several  weeks  and  some  have  joined 
the  patients  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  black  residents  of  northern  Bolivar 
County,  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  medically 
Indigent  by  Government  standards,  are  In- 
creasingly fearful  that  a  program  that  has 
brought  them  hope  and  better  health  might 
soon  end. 

"SOME    WILL    die" 

Dr  Thomas  Gualtlerl,  the  28-year-old 
white  medical  director  of  the  Delta  Com- 
munity Hospital  and  Health  Center,  said: 
"TJnless  we  get  some  help  In  the  next  week 
or  two,  well  have  to  cut  medical  services 
drastlcany.  People  wlU  not  get  medldne. 
Some  will  get  sick,  some  will  die.  We're  not 
dealing  with  staff  members  losing  their  Jobs 
or  the  economic  impact  on  the  community. 
We  are  In  fact  talking  aboirt  deaths." 

There  were  indications  yesterday  that  Fed- 


eral officials  who  oversee  the  program  will 
step  into  the  dispute  decisively  during  the 
next  few  days  after  several  weeks  of  stand- 
ing back  to  let  state  and  local  officials  fight 
It  out.  ^        ^,, 

The  dispute  began  June  1  when  Gov.  Wil- 
liam L.  Waller  vetoed  a  $5.5-mllllon  grant 
from  the  Federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  finance  for  another  year  a  program 
of  health  services  that  reaches  from  here  Into 
fo\ir  Mississippi  Delta  counties. 

The  Federal  agency  for  five  yews  has  sup- 
ported two  institutions  that  provide  those 
services.  The  two  merged  this  spring  at  the 
agency's  Insistence. 

The  new  single  Institution  Is  the  Delta 
Community  Hospital  and  Health  Center.  Inc. 
It  operates  a  51 -bed  hospital  that  was  known 
as  the  Mound  Bayou  Community  Hospital 
and  an  outpatient  facility  that  was  estab- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  Tufts  University 
and  was  known  as  the  Tufts  DelU  Health 
Center. 

BO.'VaO    MOSTLY    BLACK 

The  merged  institution  is  governed  by  a 
board  most  of  whose  members  are  Delta 
blacks.  Some  leaders  on  the  board  and  In 
the  administration  have  been  active  In  clvU 
rights  and  other  antlpoverty  programs  and 
have  Incurred  the  hostility  of  many  Missis- 
sippi whites. 

Governor  Waller,  who  has  been  pubUclzed 
In  some  places  as  a  racial  moderate,  said  he 
had  vetoed  the  grant  because  the  Mound 
Bayou  facility  had  failed  to  meet  certain 
state  requlremenU  In  renovating  Its  build- 
ings, because  the  two  merged  Institutions 
duplicated  some  services  and  because  he  was 
concerned  over  the  legal  status  of  the  new 
board. 

It  has  developed  since  then  that  those  rea- 
sons might  have  been  less  important  than  a 
fourth  unsUted  one.  Mr.  Waller  Is  trying  to 
organize  a  new  governing  board  to  run  the 
Mound  Bayou  faculties,  one  that  would  op- 
erate under  state  government  control  and 
that  presumably  would  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
present  black  leaders. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
the  power  to  override  the  Governor's  veto.  It 
has  not  done  so,  although  Federal  officials 
and  Important  Mississippi  Republicans  hint 
that  It  might  soon. 

Dr.  E.  Leon  Cooper,  director  of  health  af- 
fairs for  OJE.O..  has  asked  Mr.  WaUer  to  re- 
consider his  veto.  He  said  in  a  telephone  In- 
terview yesterday  that  direct  funding  of  the 
program  through  the  Governor's  office,  as 
state  officials  have  Indicated  they  would  pre- 
fer, would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  O.E.O. 
without  assurances  that  the  people  now  run- 
ning the  program  would  be  Involved.  He  said 
his  agency  would  decide  during  the  next  few 
days  whether  to  override  Mr.  Waller. 

Owen  H.  Brooks  of  GreenvUle,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  newly  merged  faculty,  and 
Richard  Polk,  Its  project  director,  have 
charged  that  Mr.  Waller's  veto  was  still 
standing  because  the  Nixon  Administration 
was  courting  the  Democratic  Governor  and 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  become  a  Republi- 
can to  help  insure  Mr.  Nixon's  carrjing  Mis- 
sissippi in  the  November  election.  Mr.  Wal- 
ler has  hinted  jthat  he  might  support  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Republican  officials  and  spokesmen  for  the 
Governor  deny  the  charge.  One  prominent 
Mississippi  Republican  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  said  of  Mr.  Waller  and  the  elec- 
tion. "Evervbody  knows  we  dont  need  him." 
Mr.  Nixon  "is  expected  to  carry  Mississippi 
easily  unless  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama enters  the  -ace  on  a  third  party  ticket. 
Federal  and  state  officials  announced  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity would  send  a  special  grant  of  $1.3-mll- 
llon  to  the  beleaguered  Mound  Bayou  board 
to  pay  Its  accumulating  debts  and  operate 
the  present  program  untU  the  end  of  this 
month.  Mr.  WaUer  at  first  said  he  had  ap- 
proved the  temporary  grant. 
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SMAIXEB  GBANT  SNAGGED 

But  even  this  small  grant  Is  now  snagged. 
Mr.  Polk  said  yesterday  that  his  office  had 
never  received  the  money.  And  In  Washing- 
ton Dr.  Cooper  said  that  he  had  not  received 
the  Governor's  letter  approving  the  money, 
even  though  state  officials  had  Insisted  as 
late  as  Wednesday  that  the  Governor  had 
sent  It  to  him. 

Charles  McKellar.  Mr.  Waller's  press  secre- 
tary, said  yesterday  that  he  did  not  know 
where  the  letter  was  or  whether  it  had  been 
mailed.  He  added  that  the  Governor  was  dis- 
pleased by  certain  unnamed  conditions  that 
had  been  written  into  the  temporary  grant. 

Mr.  McKellar  also  denied  that  Mr.  Waller 
had  any  intention  of  trying  to  control  the 
Mound  Bayou  program.  It  is  true  that  he  is 
trying  to  organize  a  new  board,  Mr.  McKel- 
lar said,  but  Mr.  Waller  wants  "the  black 
members  of  the  community"  to  control  It. 

State  officials  have  encouraged  black  resi- 
dents of  Mound  Bayou  who  oppose  the  pres- 
ent leaders  of  the  health  facility  to  help  form 
the  new  board.  Those  residents  were  de- 
scribed derisively  by  one  of  the  health  facil- 
ity's leaders  as  "the  Governor's  colored  folks." 


AIR  DISASTER  RECOVERY  OPERA- 
TIONS IN  REMOTE  AREAS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  FBI 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  for  June  1972 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Air  Dis- 
aster Recovery  Operations  in  Remote 
Areas,"  written  by  the  Honorable  Emery 
W.  Chappie,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
This  is  a  most  informative  article  which 
describes  the  recovery  operations  which 
occurred  In  connection  with  the  1971 
crash  of  an  Alaska  Airlines  jetliner  near 
Juneau.  The  article  Is  most  interest- 
ing and  enlightening  regarding  the  prob- 
lems of  recovery  operations  in  general, 
particularly  such  operations  in  remote 
areas.  This  tragedy  took  the  lives  of  104 
passengers  and  seven  crew  members 
abroad.  The  crash  occurred  at  the  apex 
of  a  2,400-foot  steep  ridge  and  conse- 
quently wreckage  was  strewed  over  an 
area  of  approximately  1,200  feet.  Indeed, 
much  special  equipment,  including  heli- 
copters, slings,  and  nets,  was  necessary 
to  recover  the  crash  wreckage  strewn 
over  the  mountainside. 

Three  Important  lessons  can  be  gained 
from  an  analysis  of  this  recovery  (H>era- 
tion.  The  need  for  a  clear  disaster  plan, 
communications  equipment,  and  an 
available  volunteer  force  are  all  elements 
which  are  needed  for  a  successful  recov- 
ery operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  various  members 
of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Public  Safe- 
ty, the  Alaska  National  Guard,  the 
Alaska  Disaster  OfBce,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  and  the  various  other -Alaskans 
involved  in  this  recovery  operation  are 
to  be  conmiended  for  their  great  effort 
and  dedication.  Many  other  areas  of  the 
coimtry  will  be  interested  In  hearing 
about  this  imusual  event  because  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A»  Disaster  Recovery  Operations  in 
Remote  Areas 

It  was  13:08  p.m.,  September  4,  1971. 
Alaska  Airlines  737  jet  airliner  flight  1806. 


with  104  passengers  and  seven  crewmembers 
aboard,  reported  approximately  20  miles  to 
the  west  that  it  was  inbound  for  a  landing 
at  the  Juneau  Airport.  Following  this  message 
bleak  silence  was  monitored  on  the  commu- 
nications network. 

Six  minutes  later  the  Juneau  tower  queried 
Anchorage  air  control  as  to  the  location  of 
Alaska  Airlines  flight  1866.  Other  than  the 
information  which  Juneau  had  already  re- 
ceived, Anchorage  did  not  know  the  location. 
Silence  greeted  repeated  queries  by  the 
towermen  as  they  sought  to  contact  the  miss- 
ing aircraft,  and  It  grew  more  ominous  with 
each  passing  minute.  Search  procedures  were 
initiated  at  12:25  p.m.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
were  notified  of  an  overdue  aircraft  at  12:38 
p.m.,  and  the  Alaska  Department  of  Public 
Safety  was  notified  at  12:50  p.m. 

The  department  of  public  ssifety  is  author- 
ized under  chapter  57  of  the  State  code  to 
initiate  and  coordinate  relief  and  rescue 
parties  concerning  lost  persons.  In  relation 
to  an  air  crash,  this  authorization  includes 
expediting  treatment  of  the  injured,  secvirlng 
the  crash  scene,  insuring  the  most  effective 
Investigation  of  the  accident,  and  removing 
the  victims  of  the  disaster. 

The  dispatcher  at  the  department  of  public 
safety  headquarters  in  Juneau  immediately 
invoked  the  department's  aircraft  disaster 
plan.  Department  officials  were  notified.  The 
Alaska  Disaster  Office,  Alaska  National  Guard, 
Juneau  Police  Department,  Juneau  Volun- 
teer Fire  Department,  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
district  attorney's  office,  the  local  hospital, 
and  the  medical  community  were  alerted.  All 
State  troop)ers  In  southeast  Alaska  were  put 
on  call  pending  the  result  of  the  search  for 
the  missing  plane. 

A  sergeant  of  the  Alaska  State  Troopers 
(AST)  at  Juneau  reported  to  the  private 
heliport  at  3  p.m.  Three  private  helicopters 
and  one  Coast  Guard  helicopter  were  en- 
gaged to  participate  In  the  search  for  the 
plane.  The  sergeant  supplied  each  helicop- 
ter and  the  private  helicopter  office  with 
portable  radios  which  he  carried.  This 
allowed  Instant  communication  between 
the  searching  helicopters  and  public  safety 
headquarters  In  Juneau.  The  sergeant  was 
accompanied  by  a  helicopter  pUot  and  a  pilot 
with  Alaska  Airlines  who  was  familiar  with 
the  flight  path  of  the  airlines. 

These  three  men  flew  westward  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  an  area  along  the  west  side 
of  Lynn  Canal,  a  portion  of  the  southeast 
Inland  waterway  which  extends  90  miles 
farther  north  to  Skagway  and  was  the  route 
of  the  famous  gold  rush  of  1897  and  1898. 
The  helicopters  made  a  positive  sighting 
of  the  wreckage  of  the  downed  jetliner  18.5 
miles  from  the  Juneau  Airport  at  4:45  p.m. 
The  sergeant  was  with  the  flrst  men  to  arrive 
at  the  crash  site.  He  determined  that  none 
of  the  passengers  were  alive  and  advised 
headquarters  that  the  accident  would  be  a 
recovery  rather  than  a  rescue.  He  noted  that 
ropes  would  be  needed  In  the  recovery  op- 
eration as  the  plane  had  slammed  into  the 
apex  of  a  2,400-foot  steep  ridge,  apparently 
hit  it  a  glancing  blow,  and  then  skipped  over 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  and  broke  Into  small 
pieces  on  the  other  side.  Bodies  and  wreckage 
were  strewn  over  an  area  of  approximately 
1,200  feet.  The  slopes  of  the  mountain  were 
too  precipitous  to  land  recovery  helicopters, 
and  the  men  wovild  have  to  use  slings  and 
nets  for  hoisting  bodies,  personal  effects,  and 
equipment  from  the  airliner. 

coordinated  response 
Just  prior  to  the  location  of  the  crash. 
State  troopers  called  in  an  emergency  medi- 
cal technician,  a  trained  and  equipped  dis- 
aster team,  and  equipment  from  the  train- 
ing academy  In  Sitka.  After  the  site  was 
located,  additional  troopers  were  flown  to 
Juneau  via  National  Guard  airplane  from 
division  headquarters  In  Anchorage  and  from 
other  locations  in  the  State.  The  UjB.  Coast 


Guard  offered  the  services  of  the  cutter 
SweetbTxar.  National  Guardsmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Juneau  Rescue  Council  were 
called  in  on  the  recovery.  The  State  disaster 
office  contributed  Its  services  In  coordinating 
activities  throughout  the  State. 

Pour  State  troopers  and  one  member  of 
the  Juneau  Police  Department  were  placed 
on  top  of  the  ridge  to  secure  the  crash  site 
the  first  night.  Need  for  tents  and  foul 
weather  gear  gave  rise  to  calling  local  sport- 
ing goods  stores  to  obtain  various  types  of 
gear.  In  one  Instance,  an  owner  gave  the 
police  the  key  to  his  store  and  told  them 
to  take  what  they  needed  and  mark  the 
items  down  as  they  went  along. 

Winds  of  50  knots  swept  the  ridge,  and 
rain  and  snow  squalls  made  the  night  un- 
comfortable. Ponchos  hurriedly  obtained 
from  the  Army  were  Ineffective  In  the  high 
winds,  and  closer  flttlng  rain  pants  and 
jeickets  were  eventually  obtained  to  replace 
the  ponchos.  Team  leaders  found  that  2  days 
on  the  ridge  was  about  all  a  man  could 
take  without  getting  a  hot  meal  and  a  change 
of  clothes  to  dry  out. 

The  difficulty  of  camping  on  the  ridge 
made  It  necessary  to  establish  a  base  camp 
In  a  more  suitable  location.  This  was  set  up 
on  a  small  peninsula  5  miles  to  the  east, 
next  to  the  beach  on  Lynn  Canal.  This  lo- 
cation allowed  space  for  helicopters  to  land 
and  was  near  enough  to  deep  water  for  fixed- 
wing  float  planes  to  land.  The  SweethriaT 
anchored  off  this  point  the  following  morn- 
ing and  supplied  beacbcraft  which  landed 
the  bulk  of  the  recovery  party  and  supplies. 
The  Sweethriar  also  acted  as  a  picket  boat 
In  watching  for  helicopters  which  might  get 
into  trouble  while  shuttling  between  the 
crash  site  and  Juneau. 

Department  of  public  safety  personnel 
were  assigned  to  coordinate  base  camp,  air- 
port, and  Juneau  office  activities;  and  six 
dispatchers  and  two  clerks  were  called  In  to 
assist  at  headquarters. 

leadership  and  organization 

The  morning  following  the  crash,  Capt. 
WUllam  Nlz  of  the  Alaska  State  Troopeis 
was  placed  In  charge  of  coordinating  all 
activities  at  the  crash  site.  He  organized  re- 
covery teams,  named  team  leaders,  and 
equipped  them  with  portable  radios.  Cloth 
tapes  were  used  to  divide  the  site  Into  three 
lanes.  In  some  areas  the  lanes  were  so  steep 
mountain  climbers  were  called  In  to  string 
ropes  to  enable  recovery  and  Investigative 
teams  to  have  access  to  all  parts  of  the  zones 
blocked  off  by  Captain  Nix  and  his  crew. 
Team  leaders  were  told  to  impress  upon  their 
crews  that  nothing  should  be  moved  until 
authorized. 

Since  a  large  number  of  bears  had  been 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crash,  a  number 
of  men  wore  sldearms  and  carried  high-pow- 
ered rifles.  In  one  instance  a  helicopter  was 
used  to  scare  a  bear  out  of  the  area. 

Recovery  crew  personnel  assigned  each 
corpse  a  number.  This  identification,  repre- 
sented by  black  writing  on  waterproof  white 
paper,  was  attached  to  the  body.  Later  it  was 
determined  that  white  numbers  on  black 
paper  would  have  been  more  effective  for 
photographing  in  an  area  of  rocks  and  snow. 

Each  body  was  plotted  on  a  sketch  map 
made  of  the  lane  in  which  the  body  was 
found,  and  If  an  easily  Identlflable  charac- 
teristic was  evident.  It  was  written  on  the 
map  next  to  the  number  given  to  the  body. 
Yellow  tapes  were  used  to  mark  bodies  and 
portions  of  bodies.  Orange  tapes  were  used 
to  mark  personal  belongings.  Hands  of  the 
victims  were  covered  with  plastic  bags  to 
preserve  fingerprints. 

Photographs  of  each  body  were  taken,  and 
overall  photographs  of  each  lane  in  relation- 
ship to  the  wreckage  of  the  aircraft  were 
shot  by  a  State  trooper  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
(NTSB).  Twenty  AST  photographs  ruined  by 
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inclement  weather  conditions  were  replaced 
^th  dupUcates  taken  by  the  NTSB  man. 
This  incident  pointed  up  the  need  for  more 
than  one  set  of  photographs  as  well  as  the 
advantage  of  shooting  a  video  tape  if  pos- 

^'  The  recovery  crews  worked  constantly  and 
bv  September  7  had  located,  numbered, 
niotted,  and  photographed  all  111  victims  of 
the  crash.  The  next  day  the  victims  along 
with  personal  belongings  were  placed  in 
body  bags  and  flown  to  the  temporary  camps 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Here  they  were  either 
loaded  three  at  a  time  In  cargo  nets  or  strung 
out  on  a  rope  slung  from  the  helicopter  and 
flown  to  the  base  camp  for  transshipment  to 
the  National  Guard  Armory  in  Juneau.  High 
winds  and  poor  visibility  created  difficult  fly- 
ing conditions  for  the  pilots. 

LOGISTICS 

In  the  meantime  flxed-wiug  aircraft  were 
employed  to  carry  supplies  for  the  beach 
camp  and  for  relay  to  the  crash  site.  Sup- 
plies were  dispatched  as  needed  by  the  sup- 
ply section  of  the  department  of  public  safe- 
ty A  supply  depot  was  set  up  and  admin- 
istered for  this  purpose  by  the  Juneau  Fire 
Department  at  the  Juneau  Airport. 

Two  National  Guard  cooks  were  dispatched 
to  provide  hot  meals  at  the  base  camp,  and 
relays  of  men  were  sent  to  the  mountain 
camp  to  relieve  those  men  who  were  on  the 
ridge  for  more  than  48  hours.  In  a  couple  of 
instances,  for  more  than  a  day  no  helicopter 
could  reach  the  camp  because  of  the 
weather.  ,       ^    * 

A  continuous  shuttle  was  employed  to 
carry  various  agency  members  to  the  scene 
of  the  crash.  Reporters  were  asked  to  pool 
four  men  for  a  flight  to  the  crash  area. 

Tight  security  was  maintained  from  the 
beginning  to  keep  curious  onlookers  away 
from  the  crash  scene;  to  protect  the  bodies 
of  the  crash  victims  from  marauding  wolves, 
bears,  wolverines,  and  other  scavengers;  and 
to  make  sure  the  crash  site  was  maintained 
in  an  orderly  manner.  Because  of  the  remote 
wilderness  location  of  the  crash,  security  pre- 
cautions were  easily  carried  out,  though  even 
here,  four  men  were  goat  hunting  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  crash  location  and  had 
actually  heard  the  crash !  These  men  tipped 
off  initial  search  helicopters  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  crash. 

A  morgue  was  set  up  in  the  National  Guard 
Armory.  A  four-man  team  of  the  FBI's  Disas- 
ter Squad  flown  in  from  Washington,  D.C.. 
assisted  by  FBI  Agents  from  the  Anchorage 
office,  two  Alaska  Department  of  Public 
Safety  fingerprint  men  as  well  as  local  den- 
tists and  doctors.  Joined  In  the  Identification 
process.  Refrigerator  vans  were  driven  to  the 
armory  and  used  to  encase  crash  victims 
when  Identification  speclaMfets  were  not 
working  on  them.  It  took  17  days  from  the 
day  of  the  crash  until  all  bodies  were  iden- 
tified. Fifty  bodies  were  identified  from 
fingerprints;  29  from  body  and  pathological 
review;  and  the  rest  by  personal  belongings, 
clothing,  and  photo  Identification. 

As  earh  body  was  identified,  morticians 
processed  and  placed  it  in  a  clean  body  bag. 
All  personal  effects  were  sterilized  before 
being  sent  to  next  of  kin.  Body  bags  were 
placed  in  caskets  with  transit  burial  permits 
attached  to  the  outside.  Next-of-kin  con- 
t.icts  were  advised  to  send  a  telegram  in  care 
of  the  district  court  as  to  the  destination  of 
the  remains. 

By  September  21,  all  bodies  had  been 
identified  and  shipped  to  next  of  kin. 
observations 
In  summary,  many  aspects  of  the  Alaska 
Airlines  crash" were  somewhat  unique  in  com- 
parison with  air  accidents  in  more  populated 
areas.  Besides  the  problem  of  locating  the 
crash  site,  Alaska  State  Troopers  overcame 
numerous  other  difficulties.  These  included: 
transporting   recovery   parties   where   there 


was  no  road,  with  15  miles  of  water  and  5 
miles  of  rugged  mountains  to  traverse  before 
reaching  the  site;  establishing  base  camps 
for  recovery  teams;  supplying  the  men  work- 
ing at  the  crash  site  and  the  base  camp; 
gridding-out  the  site  in  precipitous  terrain; 
locating  and  recovering  bodies  from  sheer 
cliffs  and  canyons;  and  transporting  the  dead 
from  the  accident  area. 

Since  all  operations  have  to  be  expedited  in 
a  crash  situation,  the  department  of  public 
safety  came  up  with  several  observations 
based  on  its  experiences  dealing  with  the 
Alaska  Airlines  disaster: 

The  need  for  a  disaster  plan  is  readily 
evident.  By  using  a  plan  which  had  previous- 
ly been  drawn  up,  the  department  of  public 
safety  conducted  the  search  and  recovery 
operation  with  a  minimum  of  confusion. 

Communications  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Radio  contact  should  be  readily 
available  between  headquarters,  search  per- 
sonnel, and  rescue  and  recovery  crews  at  the 
crash  site.  Portable  communication  equip- 
ment is  an  absolute  necessity. 

Camping  equipment  and  supplies  should 
be  stored  in  a  strategic  location  and  be  Im- 
mediately available  to  support  at  least  a 
five-man  team.  Supplies  should  include  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  necessary  accessory 
Items,  such  as  nylon  ropes,  hunting  knives. 
Ice  axes,  portable  stoves,  portable  power- 
plant,  candles,  sleds,  bolt-cutters,  air  mat- 
tresses, and  so  on. 

A  list  of  business  establishments  and  their 
owner's  telephone  numbers,  both  at  home 
and  at  work,  should  be  maintained  for  use  in 
obtaining  supplies  during  emergencies.  Men 
on  the  dispatch  desk  should  know  where  to 
contact  such  people,  particularly  on  holidays. 
Primary  consideration  should  be  given 
during  the  year  to  establishing  and  improv- 
ing liaison  between  the  department  of  pub- 
lic safety  and  other  units  likely  to  participate 
In  disaster  operations.  These  Include  military 
and  disaster  units,  local  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, hospitals,  search  and  rescue  or- 
ganizations, fingerprint  experts,  dentists  and 
doctors,  coroners  and  morticians,  and  the 
district  attorney's  office.  Dispatchers  should 
be  familiar  with  whom  to  call  and  where 
such  Individuals  can  be  located  at  all  times. 
Assignment  of  duty  is  an  important  factor 
In  a  disaster  situation.  There  will  always  be 
personnel  on  leave,  ill,  in  transfer,  and  so 
forth.  Administrative  personnel  should  know 
who  the  "back-up"  men  are  for  various  as- 
signments. For  example,  if  a  crash  site  team 
leader  is  going  to  be  away,  his  replacement 
should  be  notified  before  he  leaves.  The  Im- 
portance of  this  procedure  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Considerable  confusion  and  in- 
efficiency can  be  avoided  through  prompt 
and  proper  assignments.  This  holds  true  for 
every  function  In  a  disaster  situation. 

The  crash  site  coordinator  for  the  Alaska 
State  Troopers  arranged  to  have  team  leaders 
wear  one  color  hard  hat  and  assistants  to 
wear  another  color  hat.  This  plan  facilitated 
liaison  between  the  coordinator  and  his  men 
and  the  teams  of  various  agencies,  such  as 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)_ 
NTSB,  FBI,  and  U.S.  Postal  Service,  con- 
ducting investigations  of  the  crash  site. 

A  video  tape  of  the  crash  site  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  discovered. 
An  Information  officer  should  be  named. 
He  Is  invaluable  in  taking  care  of  the  needs 
of  the  news  media  and  answering  the  deluge 
of  queries  that  come  In  by  letter  and  phone. 
At  the  crash  site  recovery  teams  should  be 
assigned  one  section  to  work  and  should 
concentrate,  where  practical.  In  that  one 
area. 

Each  team  leader  should  have  a  portable 
radio. 

A  doctor  should  be  assigned  to  the  crash 
site  and  remain  there  until  the  teams  leave 
the  area. 
Newsmen  should  be  asked  to  refrain  from 


publishing  any  photograph  of  a  crash  site  In 
which  the  appearance  of  recovery  personnel 
and  their  procedures  might  be  misinter- 
preted. The  reason  for  this  is  obvious:  Many 
people  would  be  offended  by  a  picture — 
having  nothing  to  do  in  fact  with  the  dis- 
aster— which  suggested  anything  other  than 
the  grim  solemnity  expected  at  such  a  scene. 
Disasters  create  complex  organizational 
problems  and  severe  manpower  strains  for 
almost  all  law  enforcement  agencies.  Many 
of  the  pitfalls  and  shortcomings  that  develop 
during  the  law  enforcement  response  to 
these  tragedies  can  be  avoided  by  thoughtful 
planning  beforehand.  To  assist  in  drawing 
up  your  disaster  plan,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
send  a  copy  of  ours  to  any  Interested  law 
enforcement  agency.  Requests  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Commissioner,  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  State  of  Alaska,  Pouch  N, 
State  Capitol,  Juneau,  Alaska  99801. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM  OF  OUR 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  I  introduced  S.  3185,  along  with 
Senators  Brock  and  Montoya.  On  Jtme 
6  of  this  year,  I  introduced  S.  3674.  Both 
of  these  bills  are  designed  to  help  resolve 
some  of  the  problems  which  plague  our 
criminal  justice  system.  Because  of  the 
urgency  of  this  matter,  I  was  quite 
pleased  when  the  National  Penitentiaries 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  Senator  Quentin 
BuRDicK,  announced  that  hearings  would 
be  held  on  these  and  other  similar  bills 
which  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  our  system  of  criminal  justice. 

These  hearings  have  been  underway 
for  3  days  and  have  concluded  today.  The 
subcommittee  has  heard  many  witnesses 
who  have  contributed  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  and  the  solutions  that 
we  must  consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
testifying  this  morning  before  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  my  remarks,  along 
with  a  GAO  report  that  was  prepared 
for  me,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statement   by   Senator   Charles   H.   Percy 

Before  the  National  Penitentiaries  Sub- 

COMMtTTEE  ON  S.  3186  AND  S.  3674,  JtTLY  27, 

1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  flrst  say  how  pleased 
I  am  to  be  able  to  testify  today  before  this 
very  dLstinguished  subcommittee.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  Subcommittee,  and  its 
distinguished  chairman.  Senator  Burdlck, 
for  holding  such  prompt  and  indepth  hear- 
Ines  on  the  bills  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  testimony  these  last  three  days. 

I  will  limit  my  testimony  to  S.  3185.  which 
I  introduced  on  February  17.  1972.  with  Sen- 
ators Brock  and  Montoya.  and  S.  3674,  which 
I  introduced  on  June  6  of  this  year. 

The  "criminal  Justice  system"  is  a  phrase 
used  widely  today  to  describe  broadly  the 
goal  and  apparatus  of  our  police,  our  courts 
and  our  prisons.  The  goal  is  Justice  and 
protection  from  crime  for  the  victim,  and 
fairness  and  rehabilitation  for  the  offender 
To  accomplish  the  goal  we  try  to  employ  a 
system  of  coordinated.  Interdependent  ef- 
fort between  the  police,  courts  and  prisons 
In  my  judgment,  however,  this  so  called 
criminal  Justice  system  neither  dispenses 
justice  nor  even  vaguely  resembles  a  system. 
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As  a  measure  ot  the  success  ot  our  attempt 
to  control  crime,  crime  statistics  compiled 
over  the  past  twelve  years  Indicate  our  ef- 
forts have  been  wholly  inadequate.  While 
our  population  rose  13.3%  between  1960  and 
1970,  violent  crime  rose  142%  and  property 
crime  rose  161%.  But  these  estimates  them- 
selves are  probably  low  since  a  number  of 
important  factors  are  excluded  such  as  em- 
bezzlement, tax  fraud  and  price-fixing — the 
•  white  collar"  crimes.'  They  are  also  limited 
to  reported  crimes.  The  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  estimates  that  the  rate  for 
violent  crimes  in  1965-66  was  almost  double 
that  actually  reported,  forcible  rapes  almost 
four  times  the  rate  reported,  and  burglary 
more  than  three  times  the  rate  reported.' 

Furthermore,  only  one  out  of  every  seventy 
reported  crimes  may  result  In  an  individual 
being  charged,  convicted,  sentenced  and  In- 
carcerated.-"  Those  who  are  sentenced  also 
reveal  how  much  of  a  failure  our  efforts  have 
been.  About  80%  of  all  felonies  are  commit- 
ted by  repeaters,  and  about  two  thirds  of 
•U  prison  Inmates  have  been  In  prison  pre- 
viously.* 

There  have  been  efforts  to  reform  the  sys- 
tem, but  too  often  these  efforts  have  been 
baphazard  and  piecemeal.  Attention  may  be 
focused  on  one  aspect  of  the  system  but  an- 
other equally  Important  and  vitally  related 
aspect  may  be  completely  Ignored.  A  good  ex- 
ample Involves  the  Court  Reform  and  Crim- 
inal Procedures  Act  of  1970,  referred  to 
popularly  as  the  DC.  Crime  Bill  (PL  91-358) . 
While  modernizing  courtroom  management 
procedures,  the  bill  left  the  other  parts  of 
the  system  virtually  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Inevitable  result  of  the  new  procedures — a 
massive  influx  of  new  cases. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Business,  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  June  16.  1971,  the  consequences 
were  described  dramatically.  Because  of  the 
new  procedures  In  the  Act,  an  increase  in 
prosecutions  was  anticipated,  from  2,150  In 
1970  to  3,700  in  1972,  and  to  an  estimated 
6,200  In  1973.  This  In  turn  Is  expected  to 
cause  an  Increase  In  the  overall  number  of 
offenders  committed  to  the  DC.  Department 
of  Corrections  from  some  3.972  In  September 
of  1970  to  an  estimated  5,258  by  the  end  of 
June,  1972. 

But  facilities  have  not  expanded  to  meet 
the  need.  The  Department  of  Corrections  is 
now  seriously  contemplating  the  use  of  10 
railroad  cars  in  which  to  hoii."*  200  Inmates 
to  help  relieve  the  severe  overcrowding  In 
local  prisons.^ 

At  the  federal  level,  the  crisis  is  no  less 
severe.  Perhaps  no  better  example  of  a  com- 
pletely overburdened  system  exists  than  the 
UJ3.  Bocuxl  of  Parole.  With  a  membership  of 
eight  along  with  eight  hearing  examiners,  the 
Board  had  authority  over  20.687  prisoners  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  In  that  year,  the  Boaxd  made 
17,453  official  decisions,  each  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two  members.  Thus, 
there  were  actually  cloee  to  35,000  Individual 
decisions  made  by  these  eight  men.  In  addi- 
tion, the  members  and  examiners  conducted 
11,784  personal  hearings  In  prisons." 

Were  the  Board  members  to  have  the  pa- 
tience of  Job  and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon, 
they  still  could  not  make  35,000  Individual 
decisions  in  one  year  with  anything  ap- 
proaching the  care  and  close  personel  atten- 
tion that  the  needs  of  society  demand.  Yet. 
this  Is  what  they  are  forced  to  do  each  year. 

At  the  operational  level,  the  burdens  are 
also  overwhelming.  640  federal  probation  offi- 
cers supervise  45,177  pxiple,  an  average  of  71 
per  officer,  twice  the  recommended  level  of 
35.  In  large  metropolitan  areas,  the  caseload 
is  over  100  per  officer. 

That  the  criminal  Justice  system  is  a  fail- 
ure is  not  a  new  conclusion.  Everyone  from 
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the  President  and  the  Chief  Justice  on  down 
has  pointed  to  the  stuniung  failure  of  the 
system  to  serve  and  to  protect  society.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pointed  out  that  "The  various 
stages  of  rehabilitation  are  often  poorly  co- 
ordinated at  present.  The  offender  cannot 
proceed  In  an  orderly  manner  from  confine- 
ment to  work  release  to  release  under  super- 
vision and  finally  to  an  unsupervised  release. 
The  unification  of  the  various  programs  In- 
volved could  bring  to  this  process  the  coor- 
dination and  sense  of  progression  it  badly 
needs."  • 

Fortunately,  we  have  not  been  lacking  in 
those  who  are  willing  to  offer  some  new  Ideas 
as  well  as  condemnations.  Since  1967,  four 
presidential  commissions,  dozens  of  legisla- 
tive reports  and  more  than  500  books  and 
articles  have  recommended  reforms  of  our 
correctional  system.'  Thorough  reforms  have 
been  recommended  as  fsu-  back  as  the  Wlck- 
ersh£im  Commission  Report  In  1929-1931,  but 
virtually  nothing  has  resulted  In  positive 
steps  to  remake  the  system  In  a  total  and 
complete  fashion. 

I  am  not  an  expert  In  the  are«  of  criminal 
Justice.  My  background  Is  In  business,  and 
In  the  years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I 
have  tried  to  look  at  the  operations  of  the 
government  from  a  common-sense  point  of 
view.  Where  a  problem  exists,  a  solution 
should  be  found;  where  the  solution  exists, 
it  should  be  Implemented.  The  President  has 
given  me  the  responsibility  of  introducing 
and  managing  four  major  Executive  Reorga- 
nization bills  which  are  now  pending  before 
the  Congress.*  It  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely 
consistent  to  continue  this  effort  to  reorga- 
nize the  government  in  other  areas  where  It 
is  desperately  needed.  Certainly,  there  is  such 
a  need  in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

For  these  reasons,  I  introduced  the  Federal 
Corrections  Reorganization  Act,  S.  3185,  on 
February  17,  1972.  This  bill  Is  an  attempt  on 
my  part  to  reorganize  those  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Justice  on  the  federal  level  which 
have  failed  us  In  the  past.  The  bill  provides 
a  new  structure  which  will  incorporate  many 
suggestions  that  have  been  made,  but  which 
have  never  been  fully  Implemented.  The  ma- 
Jcff  new  reform  is  the  structure  that  would 
be  established.  The  new  programs  that  would 
be  provided  have  been  suggested  and  tested 
by  some  of  the  most  resjjected  pyeople  In  the 
field  of  criminal  Justice.  As  President  Nixon 
observed,  however,  in  his  address  at  Wil- 
liamsburg on  March  11,  1971,  "  'reform'  as  an 
abstraction  Is  something  that  everybody  is 
for,  but  reform  as  a  specific  Is  something 
that  a  lot  of  people  are  against." 

I  have  found  this  to  be  true  concerning 
prison  reform.  I  have  received  much  favor- 
able comment  on  the  bill,  and  ever>-one 
agrees  that  something  should  be  done,  yet 
many  people  are  reluctant  to  discard  the 
present  system.  I  hope  that  through  these 
hearings,  we  will  all  benefit  from  the  critical 
comment  that  I  hope  tc  receive.  I  might  add 
that  I  have  redrafted  this  bill  several  times 
based  on  comments  received.  I  originally  In- 
troduced It  not  so  much  because  I  considered 
It  to  be  the  final  solution  to  the  problems  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system,  (because  It  is 
not)  but  because  I  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  put  a  new  idea  on  paper  so  that  It 
could  generate  thotight,  comment,  and  hope- 
fully, some  results. 

I  will  analyze  the  bill  In  the  following 
pages:  how  It  changes  the  current  system; 
the  new  organization  it  would  create;  the 
new  programs  that  It  would  encourage;  and 
the  results  I  believe  It  could  achieve.  It 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  this  bill  is  an 
organizational  bill.  We  are  all  certainly  cog- 
nizant of  the  need  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  foster  and  promote  crime,  and  our  ef- 
forts in  this  regard  should  continue  una- 
bated. But  while  we  are  working  on  these 
long-term  problems,  we  should  not  Ignore 
tt>e  problems  presented  by  the  failings  of  the 


system  which  should  be  redesigned  to  deal 
effectively  with  our  dally  problems  involving 
crime. 

TTTLE    1 FEDESAI.   CORRECTIONS   ADVISORY 

COUNCn. 

18  use  5002  authorizes  the  creation  of  an 
"Advisory  Corrections  Council."  Established 
in  law  in  1950,  the  purpose  of  the  Council 
was  to  "improve  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justice  and  assure  the  coordination  and 
integration  of  policies  respecting  the  dispo- 
sition, treatment,  and  correction  of  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  offenses  against  the  United 
States.  It  shall  also  consider  measures  to 
promote  the  prevention  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency, (and)  suggest  appropriate  studies 
In  this  connection  to  be  undertaken  by  agen- 
cies both  public  and  private."  On  paper,  this 
Council  sounded  like  a  great  idea.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  has  remained  only  on  pa- 
per for  the  last  several  years.  While  our  crime 
rate  has  been  skyrocketing  and  our  system 
of  Justice  has  been  staggering,  the  Advisory 
Corrections  Council  has  not  met  for  at  least 
the  last  five  years.  No  one  is  exactly  sure  the 
last  time  the  members  of  the  Council  got  to- 
gether. 

The  role  that  Council  is  designated  by  Stat- 
ute to  fill  is  an  important  one.  Yet,  today 
that  role  Is  not  being  adequately  filled.  In 
another  organizational  effort,  in  response  to 
President  Nixon's  memorandum  of  Novem- 
ber 13,  1969,  the  Inter-Agency  Council  on 
Corrections  was  established  within  the  Exec- 
utive branch  of  the  government.  According 
to  Its  Director,  Norman  Carlson,  this  Council 
has  three  goals; 

( 1 )  Develop  recommendations  for  national 
policies  and  pric^'lties  in  corrections. 

(2)  Develop  strategies  and  mechanisms  to 
implement  national  corrections  policies  and 
priorities. 

(3)  Develop  methods  of  maintaining  closer 
coordination  between  federal  agencies,  pri- 
vate industry,  labor,  and  state  and  local  Ju- 
risdictions in  an  endeavor  to  develop  better 
tools  as  aids  in  the  correction  of  the 
offender." 

I  think  that  these  are  fine  ideas,  but  more 
is  needed.  Certainly  there  is  a  great  need  for 
coordination  within  the  government  In  this 
area.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  build  on  the  present 
foundation  to  try  to  bring  some  order  out  of 
the  chaos  that  now  exists  in  our  criminal 
Justice  system. 

To  Illustrate  how  pressing  this  problem  is, 
let  me  relate  one  experience  that  I  had  in 
this  matter.  I  was  interested  to  know  exactly 
how  much  money  was  being  spent  by  the 
federal  government  in  programs  designed  to 
benefit  the  criminal  offender.  This  should  not 
be  such  a  complicated  task.  However,  I  found 
that  no  one  knew  who  was  ^>ending  bow 
much  and  for  what.  No  one  knew.  Con- 
sequently, on  October  28,  1971,  I  requested 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
to  Initiate  an  Investigation  in  aa  attempt 
to  answer  this  simple  question.  The  efficiency 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  well 
known,  yet  despite  Its  efficiency.  It  took  more 
than  half  a  year  for  GAO  to  get  the  Infor- 
mation. Seven  months  later,  on  May  17,  1972, 
I  received  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. He  had  been  able  to  Identify  11  different 
federal  departments  and  agencies  which  were 
conducting  programs  designed  to  help  reha- 
bilitate the  criminal  offender,  programs  that 
together  were  costing  the  government  $192 
million  a  year." 

The  programs  that  the  report  identified 
were  all  worthwhile  projects,  but  that  Is  not 
the  point.  The  iK>lnt  Is  that  no  one  knew 
what  the  government  as  a  whole  was  doing. 
There  was  no  coordination  among  these  pro- 
grams. We  were  spending  close  to  $200  million 
a  year  In  such  a  totally  xincoordlnated  m.in- 
ner  that  it  took  more  than  a  half  of  a  year 
Just  to  find  the  programs.  If  a  business  were 
to  operate  this  way.  It  would  be  bankrupt. 
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The  result  of  this  inquiry,  I  believe,  pre- 
sents dramatic  evidence  for  the  need  to  have 
a  coordinating  body  to  keep  track  of  all  the 
various  government  activities  in  this  area, 
as  well  as  the  developments  in  the  private 
sector  and  to  be  able  to  recommend  further 
steos  to  the  government.  I  believe  that  the 
Federal  Corrections  Advisory  Council,  estab- 
lished in  Title  I  of  S.  3185  can  be  such  a 
coordinating  body.  ^    .^    r,. 

The  membership  of  the  Council  needs  to  be 
diverse  and  professional.  It  should  be 
erounded  In  practicality  and  academla.  The 
Council  as  I  now  propose  It  would  have  as 
its  members,  two  former  federal  prisoners, 
two  criminologists,  an  attorney,  a  former  or 
retired  federal  Judge,  two  law  enforcement 
officials,  two  sociologists,  two  psychologists, 
one  person  representing  the  communications 
media  and  one  person  who  has  some  knowl- 
edKe  and  interest  In  this  area,  but  who  may 
not  fit  into  any  particular  category.  In  addi- 
tion various  officials  of  the  government 
would   serve   as   ex-offlcio   members   of    the 

Council. 
The  Council  would  have  three  main  pur- 

^  (1)  to  exercise  an  investigative  and  ad- 
visory role  in  the  oversight  and  direction  of 
the  federal  corrections  system; 

(2)  to  recommend  standards  and  gmde- 
lines  for  States  to  meet  in  order  for  them 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  grants  under  any 
Federal  program  involving  state  law  enforce- 
ment and  correctional  agencies,  including  the 
reorganization  of  their  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  bUl;  and 

(3)  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  study, 
planning  and  dissemination  of  Information 
m  the  field  of  corrections. 

The  Council  would  establish  a  study  cen- 
ter at  which  Information  could  be  collected 
and  disseminated.  It  would  sponsor  seminars 
for  Judges,  attorneys,  correctional  officers, 
and  all  the  other  people  who  are  part  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  in  order  for  them  to 
become  more  aware  of  how  they  fit  together 
as  a  system.  Out  of  such  a  structure  would 
emerge  new  ideas  and  suggestions  on  how 
the  system  might  operate  in  a  more  efficient 
manner.  Specifically,  the  Council  would  rec- 
ommend a  complete  reorganization  of  our 
federal  correctional  facilities  in  order  to  give 
more  flexibility  to  the  disposition  of  cases 
that  come  Into  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
I  envision  this  body  as  a  group  of  people 
who  meet  regularly  and  examine  the  work- 
ings of  the  system  from  many  vantage  points. 
Each  year.  It  would  issue  a  report  to  each  of 
the  three  branches  of  our  government,  rec- 
ommending what  each  of  them  should  do  in 
order  to  keep  the  system  of  Justice  operating 
at  peak  efficiency  while  at  the  same  time 
guaranteeing  Justice  and  safety  for  all  mem- 
bers of  society. 

Groups  such  as  the  Vera  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice in  New  York  and  the  EXCEL  program 
In  Indiana  are  working  in  the  field  of  cor- 
rections. Their  successes  should  be  made  part 
of  the  system,  and  their  observations  would 
be  Invaluable  as  we  begin  to  reform  our  sys- 
tem. We  need  some  central  body  that  can 
collect  all  this  information,  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  others  who  are  working 
in  thU  area,  and  be  the  catalyst  for  new 
ideas  and  programs." 

The  Council  established  by  Title  I  ot  S. 
3185  would  serve  this  function,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  perform  its  task  well.  It 
Is  about  time  that  we  stopped  merely  talking 
about  the  need  for  such  a  body,  while  Blow- 
ing other  such  bodies  without  clear-cut 
charters  and  diversified  enough  membership, 
to  languish  In  the  statute  books,  giving  the 
appearance  of  oversight  operations  without 
any  substance.  We  need  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective body,  that  will  have  the  atithority 
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and  responsibility  of  finding  new  solutions 
to  old  problems  in  a  way  that  will  truly  serve 
the  needs  of  today's  society. 

TnXE    n FEDEHAl.    CntCtrTT    OFFENDER 

DISPOSITION    BOARD 

In  the  operational  phase  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  an  overaU  authority  U  needed 
which  will  have  administrative  responsibility 
for  the  functioning  of  the  new  system  estab- 
lished in  S.  3185.  At  present,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  uniformity  in  the  way  our  federal 
courts  deal  with  offenders  who  are  brought 
before  the  bench.  This  lack  of  uniformity  Is 
most  prevalent  In  sentences  that  are  Imposed 
by  the  federal  courts.  For  Instance,  In  1965, 
the  average  length  of  prison  sentences  for 
narcotics  violations  was  83  months  in  the 
10th  Circuit,  but  only  44  months  in  the  3rd 
Circuit.  During  1962,  the  average  sentence 
for  forgery  ranged  from  a  high  of  68  months 
In  the  Northern  District  of  Mississippi  to  a 
low  of  7  months  in  the  Southern  District 
of  Mississippi."  Despite  our  practical  ex- 
perience, I  am  sure  that  no  one  would  chal- 
lenge the  verity  of  the  statement  that  "Un- 
warranted sentencing  disparity  Is  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  evenhanded  administra- 
tion of  the  criminal  law."  " 

In  workshop  sessions  at  the  Federal  insti- 
tute on  Disparity  of  Sentences,  Judges  were 
given  sets  of  facts  for  several  offenders  and 
offenses  and  were  asked  what  sentences  they 
would  have  imposed.  In  one  case  involving 
tax  evasion,  of  54  Judges  who  responded,  3 
Judges  voted  for  a  fine  only;  23  voted  for 
probation;  and,  28  voted  for  prison  terms 
ranging  from  less  than  one  year  to  five  years. 
As  a  result  of  this  type  of  experiment.  Judges 
themselves  have  attempted  to  resolve  these 
discrepancies  by  coming  together  to  study 
and  learn  of  various  sentencing  techniques. 
While  I  think  that  this  is  a  good  start,  it 
could  be  said  that  judges  have  more  impor- 
tant things  to  do  with  their  time  than  try 
to  solve  a  problem  that  Is  inherent  in  the 
federal  system  of  justice.  Their  very  great 
value  is  that  of  being  individuals  learned  in 
the  law.  When  we  give  them  the  added  bur- 
den of  attempting  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  a  disjointed  system,  it  can  only  diminish 
their  effectiveness.  The  task  of  providing  for 
a  coordinated  sentencing  policy  in  the  fed- 
eral Judicial  system  should  be  given  to  a  body 
that  Is  better  suited  to  that  type  of  problem. 
Since  the  problem  is  national  in  scope,  a 
national  body  is  needed. 

Title  n  of  S.  3185,  would  e.-^tablish  a  Fed- 
eral Circuit  Offender  Disposition  Board  (the 
Circuit  Board)   to  handle  precisely  this  type 
of    problem.    'Hie   Circuit    Board   would   set 
national    gvildellnes    for   the   Imposition   of 
sentences.  This  would  not  be  a  national  body 
that  just  arbitrarily  Imposed  Its  wrtl  on  ev- 
ery Judge  m  the  country.  Basic  to  an  under- 
standing of  sentencing  Is  that    there  will 
probably  never  be,  and  perhaps  shoiUd  never 
be    complete  uniformity  of  sentencing.  This 
would  ignore  the  need  for  individualized,  if 
not  personalized,  attention  given  to  a  par- 
ticular   offender    by    a    judge.    The    Circuit 
Board,  however,  would  help  the  federal  Judi- 
ciary to  function  harmoniously  as  compo- 
nent parts  of  a  coordinated  system  of  Justice. 
The  Circuit  Board  would  be  composed  of 
11  members,  each  of  whom  would  represent 
one  federal  circuit.  The  members  would  rep- 
resent a  broad  background  from  such  fields 
ft<?  corrections,  psychiatry,  psychology,  soci- 
ology, law,  medicine,   education  and   voca- 
tional training.  In  addition  to  setting  sen- 
tencing  guidelines,   it   would   also  establish 
guidelines  for  federal  courts  in  pre-trial  re- 
lease, diversion  in  lieu  of  prosecution,  proba- 
tion, parole,  diversion  in  lieu  of  incarcera- 
tion, and  Incarceration. 

Nor  would  the  Circuit  Board  be  bound  to 
Just  one  facet  of  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
Questions  involving  bail,  alternative  pro- 
grams, parole  and  incarceration  are  inte- 
grally tied  in  with  the  sentencing  function. 


All  of  these  facets  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem should  be  coordinated  on  a  national 
level  by  the  Circuit  Board. 

The  Circuit  Board  would  also  hear  appeals 
from  decisions  made  concerning  release  from 
prison  on  parole.  Since  it  will  establish  na- 
tional policy  on  parole,  it  is  the  logical  body 
to  handle  appeals  of  this  nature. 

In  this  regard,  It  woxUd  be  much  like  the 
present  United  States  Board  of  Parole,  ex- 
cept that  it  would  be  relieved  from  the  every 
day  decision -making  process.  The  U.S.  Board 
of  Parole  relies  very  heavily  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  Its  hearing  examiners  In  mak- 
ing its  decisions  concerning  parole,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  an  estimated  85 ';r  of  aU  Parole 
Board  decisions  are  really  the  hearing  ex- 
amlners  decision  with  the  Parole  Boards 
concurrence.  Under  the  new  s>-stem  which 
S.  3185  would  establish,  the  operational  de- 
cisions would  be  made  on  a  local  level,  and 
the  Circuit  Board  could  concentrate  on  Its 
very  Important  function  of  policy  setting  and 
appellate  hearings. 

With  each  member  of  the  Circuit  Board 
representing  a  federal  circuit,  each  member 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  direction  and  operation  of  the  various 
local  (District)  boards  within  each  circuit. 
So  in  essence,  a  pyramidal  structure  is  estab- 
lished providing  for  a  continuity  of  respon- 
sibility along  with  a  decision  making  struc- 
ture that  would  free  the  local  boards  from 
policy  detail,  and  free  the  Circuit  Board 
from  operational  detail. 

TITLE    m DISTRICT    COtTRT   OFFENDER 

DISPOSITION    BOARDS 

When  a  person  Is  apprehended  and  charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  federal  crime,  the 
process  through  which  he  proceeds  from 
arrest  to  release  should  be  one  coordinated 
movement.  It  should  have  some  contlniflty. 
Now,  questions  of  setting  ball,  pretrial  pro- 
cedures, presentenclng  investigations,  tests 
and  evaluations  to  determine  prison  assign- 
ments, and  eligibility  for  parole  are  all  de- 
termined by  separate  agencies,  with  little  or 
no  coordination  simong  them. 

The  effect  of  this  uncoordinated  activity 
is  that  an  offender  is  often  shunted  from 
agency  to  office  to  department  to  board,  mln- 
Unlzuig  the  effectiveness  of  each  body  and  re- 
ducing the  possibUity  for  rehabilitation. 
Neither  the  individual  offender  nor  society, 
I  believe,  is  served  by  s\ich  a  haphazard 
process. 

S.  3185  would  replace  the  present  process 
with  a  system  of  District  Court  Offender  Dis- 
position Boards  (District  Boards).  Each  fed- 
eral district  would  have  a  District  Board  to 
serve  as  the  coordinating  body  of  profes- 
sionals which  the  rest  of  the  system  could 
rely  on.  The  membership  of  each  District 
Board  would  represent  the  same  diverse 
background  as  that  of  the  Circuit  Board. 
Given  the  varying  caseload  of  individual  dis- 
tricts, the  number  of  people  on  each  District 
Board  should  be  flexible,  but  each  Board 
should  have  at  least  5  members.'" 

The  District  Boards  are  designed  with  two 
major  focuses:  reglonalizatlon  and  unifica- 
tion. For  Insunce,  In  the  parole  area,  no 
longer  would  35,000  individual  decisions 
along  with  11,784  personal  hearings  be  made 
by  eight  overburdened  men  assisted  by  eight 
equally  overburdened  hearing  examiners,  lo- 
cated thousands  of  miles  away,  with  little 
or  no  time  to  investigate  most  cases  with  any 
degree  of  personalized  attention.  Instead, 
each  District  Board  would  have  an  average  of 
about  400  cases  a  year  to  which  it  could  give 
detailed  attention. 

This  process  of  reglonalizatlon  Is  probably 
the  least  controversial  of  the  bill.  In  personal 
conversation  with  George  Reed,  former 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Board  of  Parole,  I  was 
assured  that  this  was  the  direction  In  which 
the  parole  process  must  move.  Reglonaliza- 
tlon of  decision  making,  with  the  right  to 
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appeal  to  a  national  body,  Is  the  only  logical 
way  to  deal  with  the  large  number  ol  cases 
that  come  into  our  criminal  Justice  system 
each  year.  It  certainly  Is  not  an  unheard  of 
approach  since  this  Is  the  modem  trial 
method.  We  have  come  a  long  way  In  our  Ju- 
dicial system  from  the  days  when  Judges 
would  ride  a  circuit.  Yet  In  our  parole  proc- 
ess, we  are  Just  barely  at  that  stage.  The  re- 
glonallzatlon  of  the  decision  making  process 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  merely  bring  the 
parole  process  Into  the  twentieth  century. 

Unification  is  a  much  more  difficult  con- 
cept to  sell,  and  I  think  that  the  reasons  are 
obvious.  Pew  bureaucracies  will  willingly 
dismantle  themselves.  If  left  alone,  it  will 
continue  to  function  with  the  speed  and  di- 
rection of  an  amoeba.  Perhaps  we  can  afford 
the  type  of  resistance  to  change  In  some 
areas  of  our  society,  asking  for  our  money 
and  patience,  but  giving  us  nothing  but  In- 
efficiency and  an  alarming  rate  of  failure  of 
close  to  70'   . 

There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  discussion  as 
to  whether  we  might  not  solve  the  problem 
by  grafting  on  to  the  old  system  new  proce- 
dures and  rights.  Yet  this  approach  would 
further  burden  an  already  overburdened  sys- 
tem, leaving  us  worse  off  than  we  are  now. 
The  way  to  resolve  the  problem  Is  to  scrap 
the  system  which  does  not  work  and  replace 
It  with  one  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  offender  and  society. 

The  new  system  must  be  designed  with 
care.  It  must  ensure  professionalism  and 
personal  attention.  It  must  ensure  fairness. 
It  must  provide  officials  of  the  system  with 
the  time  to  consider  carefully  all  of  the  rele- 
vant factors  which  should  be  considered  In 
deciding  questions  such  as  reducing  the 
charge,  sentencing  and  parole.  But  more  than 
this,  any  new  system  should  be  Just  that — a 
system,  coordinated  and  Integrated  with  the 
other  aspects  of  the  criminal  Justice  sy.stem. 
Similar  functions  should  be  performed  by 
the  same  body,  and  that  body  should  be  a 
reservoir  of  expertise  that  other  parts  of  the 
system  can  rely  on  for  sound  recommenda- 
tions and  for  efficient  operations.  By  unifying 
within  the  District  Boards  these  various 
functions,  this  type  of  coordinated  system 
would  emerge. 

After  arrest  each  defendant  would  be  as- 
signed to  the  District  Board.  The  first  task 
the  District  Board  would  have  would  be  to 
recommend  the  type  of  ball  that  should  be 
set.  At  this  point,  the  District  Board  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  individual.  Cer- 
tainly at  this  point,  only  a  relatively  cursory 
examination  into  the  defendant's  back- 
ground can  take  place.  But  It  is  useless  for 
this  examination  to  take  place,  as  it  must, 
and  then  have  someone  else  go  over  the  same 
ground  at  a  later  point  in  the  proceedings. 
The  process  of  sifting  through  the  informa- 
tion with  an  eye  towards  how  best  to  proceed 
with  the  individual  case  can  begin  at  this 
early  stage. 

This  Information  would  be  distilled  Into 
a  formal  report  so  that  at  the  proper  time 
a  precharge  conference  could  be  held,  in 
which  the  counsel  for  the  defense  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney  would  participate.  Un- 
like the  present  plea -bargaining  conference 
that  la  now  held,  the  primary  concern  of  the 
participants  would  not  be  how  to  get  the  case 
out  of  the  way  so  that  the  system  can  con- 
tinue to  grope  along  relying  on  pleas  of 
guilty.  In  the  precharge  conference,  the  ap- 
propriateness of  noncriminal  dispositian  of 
the  case  would  be  discussed." 

Not  every  defendant  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted Chief  Judge  Harold  H.  Oreene  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  testified  before  the  Con- 
gress on  June  23,  1971  that  "present  court 
figures  suggect  that  perhaps  as  many  •• 
twenty  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
prosecuted  annuaily  might  be  diverted  from 
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the  criminal  Justice  system  tf  a  nao-cotlcs 
pre-trial  diversion  project  were  fully  Im- 
plemented." In  the  same  way,  confirmed 
alcoholics  should  not  be  processed  through 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  Sick  people  are 
not  going  to  benefit  from  legal  interference. 
According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Man- 
hattan Bowery  Project,  arrests  of  drunks 
accounts  for  almost  a  third  of  all  arrests. 
Before  that  project  originated  in  1969,  ar- 
rests in  the  Bowery  from  May  through  July 
of  1968  for  disorderly  conduct,  loitering  and 
public  intoxication  totalled  1.674.  During 
the  corresponding  period  in  1969,  when  alco- 
holics were  diverted  from  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system,  arrests  dropped  to  270. 

Certainly  the  federal  system  will  not  be 
plagued  by  the  same  number  of  alcoholics  or 
drug  addicts,  but  if  they  do  find  their  way 
into  the  system,  there  should  be  a  process  set 
up  whereby  they  can  be  diverted  from  the 
legal  system  Into  medical  facilities  where 
both  they  and  society  will  benefit.  There  Is 
little  use  In  prosecuting  a  sick  person  for 
having  exhibited  the  symptoms  of  his  dis- 
ease, but  that  is  what  we  continue  to  do 
with  alarming  frequency. 

Likewise,  there  are  offenders  who  may  not 
be  sick  but  whose  problem  can  be  better  dealt 
with  in  a  diversion  project  rather  than  by 
prosecution.  In  New  York,  the  VERA  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  sponsored  the  Manhattan 
Court  Employment  Project  which  sought  to 
divert  those  defendants  who  cotild  be  placed 
in  some  type  of  vocational  training  program. 
Alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  were  specifically 
excluded  from  this  project.  The  res\ilts  of  this 
project  were  very  dramatic. 

The  rate  of  arrest  among  participants 
while  active  In  the  program,  on  the  average 
during  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  71- 
72,  was  .039'^;  .'"  This  project  established  a 
regular  procedure  where  defendants  were 
screened  and  a  determination  was  made  as 
to  the  possibility  of  them  being  diverted  In 
lieu  of  prosecution.  Great  concern  was  given 
to  ensuring  that  not  only  would  the  offender 
be  helped,  but  more  importantly,  that  so- 
ciety would  be  protected.  If  we  want  results 
from  our  criminal  Justice  system,  If  we  want 
to  be  protected  from  crime.  If  we  want  a  cor- 
rectional system  that  pays  for  Itself  many 
times  over  by  truly  helping  to  "correct"  an 
offender,  then  it  is  programs  like  this  that 
need  to  be  utilized.  The  Precharge  Confer- 
ence would  provide  an  opportunity  where  de- 
cisions of  this  type  could  be  made,  based 
on  sound  background  developed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Board. 

The  diversionary  programs  that  I  envision 
would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  consent  of 
the  particular  defendant.  The  charges  would 
be  held  in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the 
defendant  either  demonstrates  his  successful 
completion  of  his  diversion  project,  or  he  is 
terminated  In  the  project  and  prosecution  is 
resumed.  Going  hand  in  hand  with  any  type 
of  program  like  this  should  be  an  Intensive 
counseling  program  coordinated  by  the  Dis- 
trict Board." 

If  the  experience  of  the  projects  that  I 
have  mentioned  were  indicative  of  the  suc- 
cess I  feel  the  new  system  will  bring,  there 
would  be  a  substantial  benefit  to  society  In 
terms  of  reduced  crime.  The  savings  to  so- 
ciety from  the  reduction  of  crime  would 
more  than  offset  any  Increased  costs  of  the 
reorganization.  The  potential  benefits  In 
terms  of  resources  as  well  as  human  potential 
are  enormous.  Diversion  projects  have,  to  my 
satisfaction,  proven  their  worth.  The  system 
should  therefore  be  resigned  in  such  a 
fashion  so  that  such  diversion  decisions  can 
be  Intelligently  made. 

If  the  defendant  were  prosecuted  and  con- 
victed, the  District  Board  would  again  play 
a  very  Important  role.  Once  the  offender  has 
been  convlctAd,  the  question  Is,  What  do 
we  do  with  him?  As  pointed  out  above,  many 
Judges  will  disagree  on  the  dtq>06ltlon.  But 


in  S.  3185,  the  Federal  Board  will  have  estab- 
lished broad  national  sentencing  guidelines. 
Within  these  guidelines.  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  District  Board  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Court  the  sentence  that  should 
be  imposed  on  the  offender.  It  would  base 
Its  recommendation  not  only  on  Its  profes- 
sional background,  but  also  on  the  great 
deal  of  information  which  It  has  accumulated 
during  the  period  when  the  offender  was  be- 
ing prosecuted. 

At  present,  pre-sentence  reports  are  used 
quite  widely.  These  reports  are  prepared  by 
probation  officers  who  have  a  caseload  of  two 
to  three  times  greater  than  that  recom- 
mended, and  who  among  other  things,  serve 
as  parole  officers  as  well.  Because  of  their 
burdensome  caseloads,  they  do  not  have 
the  time  to  give  the  proper  and  complete 
attention  to  the  pre-sentence  report. 

Under  the  new  system,  the  local  board 
would  recommend  not  only  the  sentence  to 
be  Imposed,  such  as  probation,  a  fine,  an  al- 
ternative to  Incarceration,  or  incarceration, 
but  its  recommendation  would  also  Include 
two  new  and  very  significant  additional 
parts:  the  purpose  or  reason  for  imposing 
the  sentence,  and  the  goals  the  offender 
needs  to  attain  In  order  to  be  released  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court.  In  the  latter 
case.  If  Incarceration  were  Imposed,  the  rec- 
ommendation would  Include  the  goals  for 
the  offender  to  attain  while  in  prison  In  or- 
der for  him  to  be  released  on  parole. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  noted  four  pur- 
poses for  Imposing  a  sentence  of  Imprison- 
ment: (1)  deterrence  of  similar  crimes,  (2) 
protection  of  society,  (3)  discipline  of  the 
offender,  and  (4)  rehabilitation  of  the 
offender.-'" 

There  may  be  more  reasons;  yet  too  often 
these  are  never  articulated.  We  never  know 
exactly  why  we  as  a  society  and  through  a 
Judge  have  Imposed  a  particular  sentence. 
In  8.  3185,  the  District  Board  would  make  it 
clear  why  we  are  doing  what  we  are  doing. 

TTie  second  Important  addition  would  be 
the  recommendation  as  to  the  goals  to  be 
attained  by  the  offender.  The  sentence  should 
be  shaped  to  the  offender.  By  making  the 
punishment  fit  the  criminal,  the  chances  are 
much  better  for  true  rehabilitation.  Conse- 
quently, sentencing  should  be  a  goal-oriented 
process.  Not  only  would  the  District  Board 
set  out  very  clearly  what  the  offender  has  to 
do  to  be  released  from  prison  If  Incarceration 
were  recommended,  but  "a  detailed  Judicial 
determination  of  the  specific  goal  to  be  at- 
tained by  supervised  confinement  would  pro- 
vide administrators  with  guides  for  shaping 
the  individual's  correctional  experience  as 
well  as  serve  as  a  benchmark  by  which  the 
progress  and  nature  of  each  prisoner's  treat- 
ment within  the  Institution  could  be 
Judged."  " 

The  new  procedures  in  S.  3185  would  give 
to  the  sentencing  process  the  attention  and 
professionalism  it  has  long  deserved.  In  a 
society  Interested  In  the  rights  of  the  ac- 
cused, we  have  tended  to  focus  all  of  our 
attention  on  the  trial  procedure.  However,  it 
is  probably  more  Important  to  society.  In  the 
long  run,  what  we  do  with  a  criminal  after 
we  have  convicted  him.  The  Courts  them- 
selves have  recognized  this  by  focusing  more 
directly  on  the  sentencing  procedure,  prison 
conditions  and  parole  procedures.  It  Is  long 
past  the  time  when  the  process  of  sentencing 
should  have  been  raised  to  a  more  profes- 
sional status. 

In  a  report  prepared  for  me  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  September  30,  1971.  a  study 
examined  the  procedures  for  sentencing 
criminals  In  foreign  countries.  That  report 
Indicated  the  use  that  other  countries  have 
made  of  outside  experts  who  aid  the  court 
m  the  sentencing  process.  Though  all  of  the 
countries  studied  permitted  the  finding  of 
guilt  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  imposing 
a  sentence  by  the  courts,  "these  standard 
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nrocedures  do  not  prevent  the  courts  from 
Peking  expert  advice  where  problems  arise 
fs  to  the  imputabimy  of  a  crime  because  of 
?he  mental  condition  of  the  defendant,  or 
other  factors  residing  within  him  or  Ws  en- 
vlronment.  In  Scandinavian  countries,  for 
instance,  the  courts  as  a  practical  matter  rely 
heavily  on  the  advice  of  experts  who  are  ap- 
Dointed  directly  by  the  courts,  rather  than 
appearing  as  expert  witnesses  for  the  defense 
or  the  prosecution."  » 

Informal  procedures  have  developed,  both 
m  this  country  and  abroad,  which  recognize 
Se  inability  of  the  court,  by  ItseU.  to  ade- 
mwtely  determine  a  sentence.  Consequently, 
advice  and  recommendations  are  sought,  be 
it  through  a  pre-sentence  report  by  a  proba- 
tion officer,  or  from  a  panel  of  experts  Given 
the  great  Importance  of  the  sentencing 
rrocess,  this  informal  way  of  dealing  vrith 
sentencing  should  be  given  a  formal  struc- 
ture through  which  the  most  competent  and 
orofesslonal  advice  can  reach  the  court  on  a 
{«cular  basis.  The  present  haphazard  manner 
of  getting  this  type  of  Information  should 
be  traded  in  for  a  newer  model.  I  think  that 
in  this  regard,  the  United  States  can  be  a 
leader,  showing  the  legal  community  of  the 
world  the  way  In  this  complicated  problem. 
This  recommendation  by  the  Board  would 
not  bind  the  Judge  one  way  or  another.  At 
all  times,  the  Judge  would  retain  his  pre- 
rogative to  reject  the  advice  and  impose  his 
own  sentence.  However,  in  doing  this,  he  too 
would  have  to  put  on  the  record  his  reasons 
for  imposing  the  particular  sentence  and  the 
eoals  he  feels  that  the  offender  should  attain. 
I  believe  this  additional  procedure  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  society  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual  offender. 

No  matter  what  the  sentence  of  the  coiut. 
the  District  Board  would  retain  responsibility 
for  the  offender  until  he  was  released  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  For  Instance,  if 
the  offender  were  released  Into  the  commu- 
nity under  limited  supervision,  his  commu- 
nltv  officer  would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  District  Board.  Today,  If  an  offender  Is 
placed   on   probation,   his   probation   officer 
would  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
I  don't  see  any  reason  why  a  probation  officer 
should  be  under  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  courts.  The  courts  already  have  enough 
to  do  Since  an  administrative  body,  the  Dis- 
trict Board,  would  already  be  In  existence, 
good  management  dictates  that  a  community 
officer  be  under  the  District  Board's  admmis- 
tratlve  responsibility.  The  community  officer 
would  help  the  offender  work  to  achieve  the 
goals  set  for  him  by  the  coiirt  which  would 
be  synonomous  with  successful  reintegration 
with  the  community  as  a  responsible  citizen. 
Despite  the  fact  that  parole  and  probation, 
two  supervised  releases,  have  evolved  in  an 
historically  distinct  manner,  it  makes  little 
sense   to    Institutionalize    an   historical    ac- 
cident  by   keeping   these   two   very   similar 
functions  separate  and  distinct.  Today,  for 
Instance,  one  man  may  be  both  a  probation 
officer  reporting  to  the  coiu-t.  and  a  parole  of- 
ficer reporting  to  the  parole  board.  In  either 
case,  he  is  performing  essentially  the  same 
type  of  function,  but  he  responds  to  two  dif- 
ferent masters  that  may  have  two  different 
philasophles.  The  community  officer  would  be 
under  one  Jurisdiction,  the  District  Board, 
which  woulu  handle  the  administrative  prob- 
lems and  ensure  that  the  sentence  and  Its 
goals  could  be  carried  out  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner.  The  Interim  Report  of  North 
Carolina  Penal  Study  Committee  could  find 
"no  logical  reason  why  these  persons  should 
not  be  supervised  by  one  department.  The 
education,  training  and  type  of  supervision 
is  essentially  the  same."  That  conclusion  Is 
sound,  and  should  be  Implemented  on  the 
federal  leva.. 
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If  the  offender  were  Incarcerated,  the  value 
of  the  goals  set  by  the  trial  Judge  would  be 
quite  significant.  At  present,  too  many  In- 
mates do  not  have  a  clear  Idea  of  what  they 
have  to  do  in  order  for  them  to  be  released 
back  Into  the  community. 

I  have  received  Innumerable  letters  from 
prisoners  who  have  been  denied  parole  and 
they  do  not  know  why.  They  were  not  told 
with  any  specificity  what  they  had  to  do  to 
make  parole,  other  than  to  "be  good."  When 
parole  is  denied  them,  they  often  wait  months 
for  a  one  word  answer,  "yes"  or  "no."  The 
U.S.  Board  of  Parole  cites  the  lack  of  man- 
power available  to  it  as  the  reason  for  not 
giving  reasons  for  denial  of  parole  and  this 
is  a  reasonable  explanation.  In  two  Institu- 
tions, the  Parole  Board  has   instituted  the 
use  of  a  check  off  list  '-^  in  order  to  provide 
reasons  to  a  prisoner.  But  these  reasons  in- 
clude. "He  has  not  done  enough  In  the  In- 
stitution to  improve    himself.  "He  was  a 
key  figure  In  the  offense."  and  "Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  offense.  Justice  requires 
that  he  be  confined  a  longer  period  of  time." 
Tills  is  not  the  type  of  in-depth  report  that 
inspires  a  prisoner  to  strive  to  improve  him- 
self. He  still  does  not  know  what  he  has  to 
do  to  be  denied  Parole  or  what  he  must  do  in 
the  future.  What  can  he  do  if  he  is  denied 
parole  at  a  date  when  tiie  Judge  knew  he 
would  be  eligible  for  parole?  Even  if  he  is  a 
perfect  or  •model"  prisoner,  he  may  be  de- 
nied parole.  The  anger  and  frustration  that 
this  arbitrary  process  causes  must  be  deemed 
to  be  one  of  the  prime  causes  not  only  for 
prison  unrest,  but  also  for  the  high  rate  of 
recidivism  among  ex-offenders. 

Under  the  system  established  in  S.  3185. 
this  antiquated  process  would  be  eliminated 
by  a  system  of  incentives  based  on  reason. 
Upon  entering  prison,  the  offender  would 
know  why  he  was  sentenced,  and  what  he  had 
to  do  to  get  out.  The  goals  would  always  be 
there  towards  wMch  he  could  strive. 

At  least  once  a  year,  the  District  Board 
would  hold  a  hearing  to  determine  the  pris- 
oner's progress.  These  bearings  would  be 
in-depth  meetings  by  people  who  had  been 
with  the  man's  case  from  the  time  he  was 
arrested.  They  would  not  be  like  the  present 
parole  hearing:  five  minutes  before  an  over- 
worked and  nameless  official.  During  these 
hearings,  a  review  of  the  offender's  progress 
would  be  made,  and  within  two  weeks,  a 
decision  as  to  the  suitability  of  parole  for 
the  offender  wotild  be  given  to  the  offender. 
Within  another  two  weeks,  the  detailed  rea- 
sons for  the  denial  of  parole  would  be 
given  to  the  offender,  hopefully  accompanied 
by  a  personal  visit.  In  this  way,  after  each 
of  these  meetings,  the  offender  would  very 
clearly  know  what  he  had  done  right  and 
what  he  had  done  wrong.  He  would  know 
what  was  expected  of  him  to  be  released. 

One  of  the  likely  benefits  of  this  type  of 
approach  would  be  a  reduction  in  tension 
Inside  our  prisons,  and  an  Increasing  focu.s 
on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Individual  of- 
fender. Under  this  new  system  those  Individ- 
uals who  threaten  the  safety  <rf  the  commu- 
nity would  be  less  likely  to  be  released  Into 
the  cwnmunlty  but  those  who  could  be  safely 
released  under  community  supervision  would 
have  the  chance  to  rejoin  their  family  and 
conimvmity,  with  an  increased  chance  of 
staying  out  of  prison. 

Once  released  on  parole,  the  offender's 
community  officer  would  also  be  under  the 
authority  of  the  District  Board.  His  progress 
In  the  community  could  be  monitored  In  a 
manner  that  would  help  the  offender  to  re- 
adjtist  to  his  surroundings  while  at  the  same 
time,  helping  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
society." 

The  District  Board  would  be  a  logical  body 
to  fill  a  very  pressing  need.  By  regionaliz- 
ing. It  would  make  the  decision-making 
process  one  that  Is  open  to  thought  and  per- 
sonalized attention.  By  unifying.  It  would 
eliminate  needless  dxipullcatlon  while  at  the 


same  time  serving  as  an  Integral  pari;  of  our 
criminal  Justice  system.  Perhaps  we  are  still 
docMned  to  muddle  through  experiences  like 
that  of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  cited  by 
Dickens  In  Bleak  House.*^  Perhaps  we  will 
continue  to  tolerate  a  system  that  does  noth- 
ing but  produce  failures.  Perhaps.  But  I  will 
not  sit  Idly  by  while  this  happens.  Common 
sense  denutnds  that  something  be  done,  and 
S.  3185  suggests  a  new  system  that  would 
trtUy  serve  society  by  Insuring  that  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice  becomes  a  system  worthy  of 
the  lofty  role  we  expect  it  to  play. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  Just  a 
few  words  concerning  S.  3674.  I  doubt  any- 
one  would  deny  the  usefiUness  of  an  effective 
parole  system.  However,  at  present,  both  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Federal 
system  generally,  a  situation  exists  which 
thwarts  the  basic  purpose  of  parole.  In  these 
two  Jurisdictions,  a  parolee  is  sometimes 
given  credit  for  the  time  iie  spends  on  parole 
toward  the  running  of  his  sentence.  For 
example.  If  a  man  were  sentenced  to  15 
years  In  prison,  he  would  be  eligible  fcr 
parole  after  6  years.  If  paroled  at  that  time, 
he  would  be  under  parole  supervision  for  the 
remaining  10  years  of  his  sentence.  Once  15 
years  has  passed  from  the  tluM  of  the  Im- 
position of  his  sentence,  he  would  be  released 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  would 
be  deemed  to  have  served  his  sentence.  In 
other  words,  though  he  was  on  parole  fcr 
the  final  10  years,  the  man  would  still  be 
serving  his  sentence. 

However,  let  us  assume  that  after  9  years 
on  parole,  the  man  violated  his  parole.  The 
violation  could  be  either  a  minor  technic:;l 
violation,  or  it  could  be  a  violation  reeulting 
from  the  commission  of  a  crime.  In  either 
case,  at  the  present  time  in  the  District  '  f 
Columbia,  and  in  the  Federal  system,  not 
only  would  that  man  be  sent  back  to  prison 
for  "the  1  remaining  year,  but  he  would  alt<> 
have  to  serve  the  9  years  that  he  had  been 
on  parole  as  well  as  any  sentence  imposed 
for  the  new  crime. 

As  a  result,  he  Is  given  uo  credit  for  il'.e 
time  that  he  was  on  parole  before  his  vloia- 
tlon.  In  effect,  he  would  be  required  to  serve 
his  sentence  twice.  Not  only  Is  this  unfair 
and  contrary  to  the  philosophy  behind  cor- 
rections, but  It  Is  also  Illogical.  If  the  man 
commits  a  new  offense,  he  would  be  duly 
punished  by  the  court  for  that  new  offense. 
If  the  violation  were  merely  technical  in  na- 
ture, and  no  sentence  is  Imposed,  then  docs 
he  deserve  to  be  punUhed  by  years  lu  JaU 
for  something  that  the  law  does  not  dee:u 
serious  enough  to  punish?  Clearly,  the  an- 
swer is  "No." 

Aware  of  this  deficiency,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of  Federal  Laws — the  so- 
called  Brown  Commission — established  by 
Public  Law  89-801,  has  rtcommended  that 
the  law  be  changed.  In  section  3403(3)  (a» 
of  the  report,  the  Commission  recommends 
that  credit  be  given  for  the  time  spent  ou. 
parole  up  to  the  date  of  the  new  violation, 
nihiols  has  followed  this  suggestion  and  has 
.such  a  provision  In  the  nilnoLs  Unified  Code 
of  Corrections,  section  3159(3)  (I). 

This  change  was  also  suggested  in  1956  by 
the  American  Law  Institute  in  the  Model 
Penal  Code,  section  305.17(  1) .  As  the  drafter* 
of  that  section  Indicated,  the  preponderant 
rule  in  the  United  Stales  is  lo  allow  a  pircice 
credit  for  the  time  he  has  served  on  parole 
without  violations. 

At  the  present  time,  only  13  States  and  tie 
District  of  Columbia  have  statutes.  expre&sW 
prohibiting  the  credltUig  of  such  •  cie^ii 
thne."  They  are  Colcwado.  the  District  cf 
Columbia.  Florida.  Idaho.  Kentucky,  Louisi- 
ana. Maine.  Nevada.  North  Carolina.  Okla- 
homa. Oregon.  Rhode  Island.  Texas,  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  vast  majority  of  States  have  taken  the 
Initiative  and  given  credit  for  time  served,  on 
parole.  Responsible  and  respected  organiza- 
tions have  worked  for  such  laws.  The  Con- 
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giYss  now  has  a  chance  to  become  a  part  of 
this  movement  and  ^ve  such  credit  In  the 
two  Jurisdictions  for  which  It  has  respon- 
sibility. 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  3674,  a  parolee 
would  be  given  credit  toward  the  running  of 
his  sentence  for  the  time  he  spends  on 
parole  up  to  the  time  of  a  new  violation.  If 
the  violation  Is  serious  enough  to  warrant 
his  return  to  prison,  he  will  have  to  serve 
any  new  sentence  as  well  as  the  remainder 
of  his  original  sentence,  but  he  will  not  be 
forced  to  serve  again  that  part  of  his  former 
sentence  which  he  has  already  served  on 
parole. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  conclusion,  let  me  Just 
once  again  thank  you  for  your  invitation  to 
testify  today.  I  have  attempted  to  set  out  as 
fully  as  possible  the  need  for  a  new  look  at 
our  present  system  of  criminal  Justice.  The 
figures  themselves  present  a  very  strong  case 
for  reform.  The  dlfffferent  experiments,  proj- 
ects and  studies  that  I  have  cited  all  show 
that  there  are  new  ideas  which  could  work 
In  such  a  way  as  to  serve  both  society  and 
the  Individual  offender.  We  in  the  Congress 
need  to  take  the  initiative  and  design  a  sys- 
tem where  such  programs  can  work  In  the 
best  way  possible.  That  Is  what  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do  in  S.  3185. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee  In  the  coming 
months  and  years  in  our  continuing  effort  to 
ensure  that  the  criminal  Justice  system  truly 
serves  and  protects  society. 

Thank  you. 
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*>  In  the  President's  memorandum  of  No- 
vember 13,  1969,  his  twelfth  point  cited  the 
need  for  Just  such  a  system.  "Clearly  the  poor 
record  of  our  rehabilitative  efforts  Indicates 
that  we  are  doing  something  wrong  and  that 
we  need  extended  research  both  on  existing 
programs  and  on  suggested  new  methods." 
Citing  the  large  number  of  federal  agencies 
Involved  In  the  field  of  corrections,  he  said 
that  "if  all  of  these  efforts  are  to  be  effec- 
tively coordinated  then  some  one  authority 
must  do  the  coordinating." 

"Task  Force  Report  on  the  Courts,  The 
Presidents  Commission  on  Law  EnTorcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  Chapter  2, 
"Sentencing,"  p.  23. 

'•/d.,  p.  23. 

"/d..  p.  23. 

'"  The  total  number  of  cases  commenced  In 
all  90  District  courts  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  were  35,413  In  1969 
and  39,995  In  1970.  The  average  number  of 
cases  begun  each  year  In  a  district  court  was 
393  in  1969  and  444  In  1970.  Figures  for  the 
District  Courts  of  Illinois  are  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  various  caseloads: 

Northern  District  of  Illinois:  1969—755; 
1970 — 625. 

Eastern  District  of  Illinois:  1969 — 95; 
1970—186. 

Southern  District  of  IlIlnoLs:  1969—161; 
1970—188. 

'•This  Is  a  suggestion  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 


Administration  of  Justice  Task  Force  Report: 
The  Courts,  page  7-9. 

'"  "Quarterly  Report,"  The  Court  Employ- 
ment Project,  Second  Quarter,  Fiscal  Year 
1971-72,  p.  5. 

'"This  type  of  program  Is  also  authorized 
In  S.  3309,  which  was  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Quentin  Burdick  (D-N.D.),  and  of  which 
I  am  a  co-sponsor. 

-•"  Trial  magazine,  "A  Judicial  Mandate," 
by  Judge  Donald  P.  Lay,  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Eighth  Circuit,  November/December 
1971.  p.  15. 

■'Id.,  p.  18. 

'^  "Procedure  for  Sentencing  Criminals  In 
Poreisn  Countries",  The  Library  of  Congress 
Law  Library.  Washington,  D.C.,  September, 
1971.  p.  1. 

-U.S.  Board  of  Parole,  Form  H-7(a) 

-'  The  Interim  Report  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Penal  .Study  Committee  reconunended 
Ihls  type  of  common  sense  approach.  On 
March  15,  1971.  It  said  that  "the  supervision 
of  all  persons  convicted  of  crime  and  who  are 
released  and  placed  on  probation,  parole  or 
given  conditional  release  should  be  super- 
vised under  one  system"  (pl3). 

-■  (The  Court  was)  mistily  engaged  In  one 
of  ten  thousand  stages  of  an  endless  cause, 
tripping  one  another  up  on  slippery  prece- 
dents, groping  knee-deep  In  technicalities, 
running  their  goat-hair  and  horse-hair 
warded  heads  against  walls  of  words,  and 
making  a  pretense  of  equity  with  serious 
faces,  as  players  might.  .  .  .  Well  may  the 
court  be  dim,  with  wasting  candles  here  and 
there:  well  may  the  fog  hang  heavy  in  it,  as 
if  It  would  never  get  out:  well  may  the 
stained  glass  windows  lose  their  colour,  and 
admit  no  light  of  day  into  the  place:  well 
may  the  uninitiated  from  the  streets,  who 
peep  In  through  the  glass  panes  in  the  door, 
be  deterred  from  entrance  by  its  owlish 
aspect  .  .  .  but  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  still 
drags  Its  dreary  length  before  the  court, 
perennially  hopeless.  The  empty  court  is 
locked  up  (now).  If  all  the  injustice  it  has 
committed,  and  all  the  misery  It  has  caused, 
could  be  locked  up  with  it,  and  the  whole 
burnt  away  in  a  great  funeral  pyre, — why  so 
much  the  better. 

Appendix   I 

Listing  of  programs  designed  to  benefit 

the  criminal  offender 

DEPARTMENT  OR  AGENCY  AND  PROGRAM  OR 
PROGRAM   CATEGORY 

(Amount  applicable  to  criminal  offender — 
fiscal  year  1971) 
Department  of   Health,   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare: 
Office  of  Education: 

Vocational  Educat  Ion $  1 , 1 88 ,  000 

Adult  Education  Program.-       2,381,000 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of   1965 19,100.000 

Title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965 (') 

Teacher  Corps  Program 1,502,000 

Project  START "90,000 

Drug  Education  Program (') 

Nationwide  Education  Pro- 
grams in  Corrections 400,000 

Career  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram   112,000 

Community  Service  Pro- 
grams    29,000 

Title  I  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices     and      Construction 

Act (') 

Health    Ser\'lces    and    Mental 
Health  Administration: 

Research  on  criminal  be- 
havior and  on  the  sociol- 
ogy of  crime 2,200,000 

Supporting  research  and  de- 
velopment— Corrections  -       2, 100.  000 


2.  530,  000 

15,  900, 000 

(') 
(') 

(') 
>  5, 410. 950 

200. 000 

6.300 

Narcotic    Addict    Rehabili- 
tation Program $6.  591.  000 

Training  of  social  workers. 

psychiatrists,    and    para-  , 
professionals  in  the  cor- 
rectional field 5,167,000 

Narcotic  Addict  Community 

Assistance  Program 18.  939,  000 

Social      and      Rehabilitation 
Service : 
Title  I  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and 

Control  Act  of  1968 634.256 

Title  II  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and 

Control  Act  of  1968 

Department  of  Labor:   Offender 

Rehabilitation  Program.. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

Legal  Services  Program 

Drug  Rehabilitation  Program- 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  Amer- 
ica (VISTA) 

Other  programs  and  projects- 
Department  of  the  Interior:  Em- 
ployment Assistance  Pro- 
gram   

Corps  of  Engineers:  Rehabili- 
tated Offender  Program 

Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy :  Physically  Handi- 
capped  Program (>) 

Department  of  Agriculttire : 

Extension  Service (') 

Forest   Service (<) 

United  States  Postal  Senrlce: 

Job  Opportunity  Program (>) 

Postal  Academy  Program (») 

Department  of  Justice: 

Law   Enforcement    Assistance 

Administration : 

Block  grants  under  title  I, 

pt.    C,    of    the    Omnibus 

Crime   Control   and  Safe 

Streets  Act 

Discretionary  grants  under 

title  I,  pt.  C,  of  the  act 

National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice 

Grants  under  title  1.  pt,  E, 

of  the  act 

Other  bureaus: 

Rehabilitation  of  offenders- 
Treatment  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drug  offenders- 
Federal    Prison    Industries. 

Incorporated  

Judicial  Branch  (Federal  Pro- 
bation Service) :  Serv- 
ices of  probation  offi- 
cers     

Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development:  Model 
Cities  Program 


(•)(*) 
°  18, 969.  625 

2, 100, 000 
(•) 
»  22, 170,  000 

2,  428.  000 
«  44,  500, 000 

17,  500,  000 

(') 
Total   192.148,131 

'  We  were  unable  to  determine  the  amount 
of  ftmds  being  applied  to  programs  of  proj- 
ects affecting  the  criminal  offender.  For  more 
details,  see  appendix  II. 

»  This  project  was  co-funded.  The  Office  of 
Education  contributed  $75,500,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  provided  the  remaining 
$14,500. 

"  This  total  Is  a  sum  of  the  examples  pre- 
sented on  page  16  In  appendix  II  and  Is  not 
to  be  considered  all  Inclusive. 

'  P»t.  C  Includes  estimated  expenditures  of 
$50,660,000  for  correction  and  rehabilitation. 
Information  was  not  available,  however,  to 
show  how  much  of  this  money  would  be  spent 
to  benefit  the  criminal  offender. 

'-  Our  analysis  Included  only  those  projects 
Interpreted  as  having  direct  Impact  on  the 
criminal  offender.  Projects  having  indirect 
Impact,  such  as  research  projects  and  studies, 
were  excluded. 

1  The  amount  budgeted  for  pt.  E  was  $47,- 
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500  000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Information  was 
not  available  to  show  the  amount  of  funds 
?o  be  spent  for  projects  to  benefit  the  crlml- 

'^^^'The^amount  Includes  $20,990,000  from  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  total  appropriations 
ToJtke  Bureau  were  about  $74,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  $87,600,000  for  fiscal  year 
Vf?o  and  $120,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
In  this  report  we  Included  only  those  funds 
that  we  could  Identify  as  being  expended  for 
programs  and  projects  to  benefit  the  criminal 

°^*^Th"  figure  represents  the  total  sales  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  Net  Industrial  profits  were 
about  $5,000,000.  The  Federal  correctional  in- 
stitutions' vocational  training  programs  are 
funded  from  these  profits. 

Appendix  II 
Comptroller  Gener.m. 

OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 

Washinglon,  D.C. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 

U.S.  Senate.  ^  ^  ., 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  In  your  letter  dated 
October  28,  1971.  you  requested  that  we 
identify  the  Federal  agencies  operating  pro- 
Erams  which  directly  or  indirectly  have  im- 
pact on  the  criminal  offender  once  he  has 
been  brought  into  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem You  expressed  particular  Interest  in 
programs  which  provided  Job  training,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  block  grants  to 
States  such  as  those  administered  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice.  You  requested  also 
that  we  Identify  the  various  programs  in 
operation  and  the  amounts  expended  for 
such  programs. 

In  subsequent  discussions  with  your  office. 
It  was  agreed  that  our  report  would  Include 
information  on  those  programs  designed  to 
benefit  criminals  after  they  had  been  appre- 
hended and  that  programs  dealing  with  In- 
vestigative or  police-type  work  would  not  be 
included.  It  was  agreed  also  that  we  would 
obtain  information  on  the  Advisory  Correc- 
tions Council  authorized  as  set  forth  in  the 
United  States  Code  (18  U.S.C.  5002). 

Appendix  I  is  a  listing  by  department  and' 
or  agency  of  the  programs  which  we  were 
able  to  Identify  as  having  an  Impact  on  the 
criminal  offender.  Appendix  II  explains  the 
listing  in  more  detail.  In  our  discussions  virith 
your  office,  it  was  agreed  that,  when  pro- 
gram costs  applicable  to  criminal  offenders 
were  not  readily  determinable,  we  would  use 
the  best  estimates  available.  We  have  not 
classified  funds  expended  for  enforcement 
and  Incarceration  as  benefiting  the  criminal 
offender.  The  Justice  Department's  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  are  examples  of  agencies  that 
expend  funds  for  such  purposes. 

The  information,  which  was  obtained 
through  surveys  of  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  various  departments  and 'or 
agencies  and  through  discussions  with  re- 
sponsible officials,  shows  that  few  programs 
are  designed  specifically  to  benefit  the  crimi- 
nal offender.  Rather,  many  of  the  Federal 
Government's  social  and  economic  programs 
have  components  which  deal  with  criminal 
offenders  either  before,  during,  or  after  their 
incarcerations.  In  a  few  programs,  such  as 
the  Teacher  Corps  program,  the  component 
is  specifically  authorized  by  law.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  components  are  carried 
out  under  the  general  legislative  authority 
of  the  program. 

We  have  been  Informed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  the  Advisory  Corrections 
Council  has  not  been  active  for  at  least  the 
last  5  years. 

We  trust  that  the  information  furnished 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you.  We  plan  to  make 
no  further  distribution  of  this  report  unless 
copies   are  specifically' requested,  and  then 


we  shall  make  distribution  only  after  your 
agreement  has  been  obtained  or  public  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  by  you  concern- 
ing the  contents  of  the  report. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Elmeb  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
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Review   To   Identify   the   Various  Federal 
Agencies  Operating  Programs  Designed  To 
Benefit  the  Criminal  Offender 
(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States) 

May  17,  1972. 

Listing  of  programs  designed  to  benefit 
the  criminal  offender 

DEPARTMENT    OR    AGENCY    AND    PROGRAM    OR 
PROGRAM    CATEGORY 

[Amount  applicable   to  criminal  offender- 
fiscal  year  1971] 
Department  of  Health,   Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare: 
Office  of  Eklucation : 

Vocational  Education $1.  188,  000 

Adult  Education  Program.-       2, 381,  000 

Title  -J  of   the   Elementary 

and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965 19.100.000 

Title  II  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965 

Teacher  Corps  Program 

Project  START 

Drug  Education  Program 

Nationwide  Education  Pro- 
grams in  Corrections 

Career    Opportunities    Pro- 
gram   

;ommunity     Service     Pro- 
grams   

Title  I  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices    and      Construction 

Act 

Health    Services    and    Mental 
Health  Administration: 
Re^search    on    criminal    be- 
havior and   on   the   soci- 
ology of  crime -—       2.200,000 

Supporting  research  and  de-  ,^^  ^^ 
velopment— Corrections--      2, 100,  000 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Program 6,591,000 

Training  of  social  workers, 
psychiatrists,  and  para- 
professionals  in  the  cor- 
rectional field 

Narcotic  Addict  Community 

Assistance  Program 

Social      and      RehablUtatlon 
Services: 
Title  I  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and 

Control  Act  of  1968 

Title  n  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and 

Control  Act  of  1968 

Department  of  Labor:   Offender 

Rehabilitation  Program 15,900,000 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity : 

Le?al  Sen-ices  Program 

Drug  Rehabilitation  Program 
Volunteers  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica   (VISTA) 

Other  programs  and  projects 
Department    of    The    Interior: 
Employment   Assistance   Pro- 
gram   

Corps  of  Engineers:  Rehabili- 
tated Offender  Program 

Environmental  ProtecUon 
Agency:  Phiysically  Handi- 
capped Program 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Extension  Service 

Forest  Service 

United  States  Postal  Service: 

Job  Opportunity  Program 

Postal  Academy  Program 


Department  of  Justice: 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance 

Administration: 

Block  grants  under  title  I. 

pt.    C,    of    the    Omnibus 

Crime   Control   and   Safe 

Streets    Act (')(') 

Discretionary  grants  under 

title  I,  pt.  C.  of  the  act— f^  $18. 969.625 
National   Institute   of   Law 
Enforcement   and  Crimi- 
nal Ju.Ulce 2.100.000 

Grants  under  title  I.  pt.  E. 

of  the  act (') 

Other  bureatis: 

Rehabilitation  of  offenders-  '  22. 170,  000 
Treatment  of  narcotics  and 

dangerous  drug  offenders-       2,  428,  000 
Federal    Prison    Industries, 

Incorporated   «  44,  500,  000 

Judicial  Branch  (Federal  Proba- 
tion    Service) :      Services    of 

probation  officers 17,500.000 

Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  Model 
Cities  Program (') 


6,167,000 
18,  939.  000 


634. 256 


2,  530,  000 


(•) 
(■) 

(') 
>  5,  410.950 


200.000 
6,300 


(■) 

(') 
(') 

(') 
(M 


Total    —   192,148.131 

'  We  were  unable  to  determine  the  amoimt 
of  funds  being  applied  to  programs  or  proj- 
ects affecting  the  criminal  offender.  For  more 
details,  see  appendix  II. 

-  This  project  was  co-funded.  The  Office  of 
Education  contributed  $75,500,  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  provided  the  remaining 
$14,500. 

•TThls  total  is  a  sum  of  the  examples  pre- 
sented on  page  16  In  appendix  n  and  Is  not 
to  be  considered  all-lncluslve. 

'  Pt.  C  Includes  estimated  expenditures  of 
$50,660,000  for  correction  and  rehabilltatio:.. 
Information  was  not  available,  however,  to 
show  how  much  of  this  money  wovild  be 
spent  to  benefit  the  criminal  offender. 

-  Our  analysis  Included  only  those  projects 
interpreted  as  having  direct  Impact  on  the 
crimmal  offender.  Projects  having  Indirect 
impact,  such  as  research  projects  and  studies, 
were  excluded. 

•The  amount  budgeted  for  pt.  E  was 
$47  500.000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Information 
was  not  available  to  show  the  amount  of 
funds  to  be  spent  for  projects  to  benefit 
the  criminal  offender. 

'  The  amount  Includes  $20,990,000  from  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  total  appropriations 
for  the  Bureau  were  about  $74,900,000  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  $87,600,000  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  $120,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1971.  In 
this  report  we  Included  only  those  funds  that 
we  could  Identify  as  being  expended  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  benefit  the  criminal 
offender. 

"This  figure  represents  the  total  sales  for 
fiscal  year  *71.  Net  Industrial  profits  were 
about  $5,000,000.  The  Federal  correctional 
Institutions"  vocational  training  programs 
are  funded  from  these  profits. 

Description  of  Programs  Designed  To 

Benefit  the  Criminal  Offender 
department  of  health,  education,  and 
welfare 
Office  of  Education 
Vocational  Educatl.on 
Training  programs  provided  by  the  Slates 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968  Include  projects  for  inmates  of  cor- 
rectional   Institutions.    In    fiscal    year    1969 
Federal  funds  In  the  amount  of  $550,000  were 
used  to  support  the  training  of  18.000  in- 
mates. In  1970  Federal  funds  In  the  amount 
of  $775,000  were  used  to  train  25.000  Inmates. 
In  1971,  33.000  Innaates  were  enrolled  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,188,000. 

The  nature  of  the  programs  varies  con- 
siderably. Some  States  report  that  their  penal 
systems  offer  education  and  training  In  many 
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occupational  aresis,  but  education  and  train- 
ing opportunities  in  the  penal  systems  of 
olher  States  are  rather  limited. 

Adult  Education  Program 

An  objective  of  the  adult  education  pro- 
gram is  to  expand  educational  opportunities 
by  encouraging  the  establishment  of  proj- 
ectr  in  correctional  institutions  that  will  en- 
able adult  Inmates  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion, at  least  to  the  level  of  completion  of 
secondary  school,  and  to  make  available  the 
means  to  secure  training  that  will  enable 
them  to  become  more  employable,  produc- 
tive, and  responsible  citizens. 

Matching  grants,  based  on  an  allotment 
formula,  are  made  to  States  for  adult  edu- 
cation programs  to  be  carried  out  by  local 
educational  agencies  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  In  fiscal  year  1969  the  States  ex- 
pended »l,4O3,0OO  in  Federal  funds  under 
this  program  to  provide  adult  basic  educa- 
tion for  about  20.000  Inmates;  In  fiscal  year 
1970,  $2,061,000  for  about  29.000  Inmates: 
and.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  $2,194,000  for  about 
32.000  inmates. 

Grants  are  also  made  directly  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  other  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies,  including  educational  tel- 
evision stations,  for  special  projects  which 
have  national  significance  and  which  promote 
comprehensive  or  coordinated  approaches  to 
the  problems  of  adult  Inmates  who  have  not 
received  high  school  diplomas,  or  the  equiv- 
alent. These  grants,  which  amovmted  to  about 
$135,000  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  $187,000  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  generally  require  a  non- 
Federal  contribution  of  io  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

Title    I   of   the   Elementary    and    Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  ) 

The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  improve  the 
educational  programs  of  local  educational 
agencies  serving  areas  having  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-Income  families.  The 
Improved  programs  are  to  contribute  particu- 
larly to  meeting  the  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children.  Some  funds  are  provided 
to  States  and  local  agencies  responsible  for 
the  education  of  children  in  Institutions 
caring  for  both  neglected  and  delinquent 
children.  Total  funds  appropriated  for  the 
program  and  that  part  appropriated  for 
children  In  Institutions  for  the  delinquent 
follow. 


'In 

milionsl 

Fiscal  year- 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Total  appropriation 

SI.  100 

11,300 

$1,500 

Funds  lor  children  in  insti- 
tut'ons  tor  llie  delinquent: 
Stale      . 
Local  . 

12.5 
2.1 

14.3 
2.5 

16.4 
2.7 

Total 

14.6 

16.8 

19.1 

Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965 

This  title  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
(:ram  for  making  grants  for  the  acquisition  of 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
material  for  the  use  of  children  In  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Grants  are  made  to  the  States  which. 
In  turn,  distribute  the  funds  to  the  school 
systems.  Some  of  the  funds  are  provided  to 
State  and  local  agencies  operating  correc- 
tional Institutions,  but  Office  of  Education 
officials  could  give  no  estimate  of  their  mag- 
nitude. We  have  contacted  two  State  depart- 
ments of  education — Texas  and  New  York — 
and  they  estimate  that  about  one  tenth  of 
one  percent  of  their  title  II  funds  are  pro- 
vided to  correctional  Institutions. 


|ln  millions] 


Fiscal  year- 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Total  appropriation. 


$50         $42, 5 


$80 


Teacher  Corps  Program 

This  program  Is  designed  to  improve  the 
educational  opportunities  of  poor  children 
and  to  broaden  teacher-training  programs  at 
colleges  and  universities.  The  Teacher  Corps 
operates  a  corrections  program  which  has 
the  same  overall  objectives  but  which  deals 
specifically  with  youthful  offenders — adju- 
dicated delinquents  and  socially  malad- 
justed youths — in  an  Institutional  setting. 


(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year- 
1969  1970 


1971 


Total  appropriation 

Funds  for  corrections  pro- 
grams   . 


20,900 
112 


21,  737 
210 


30,800 
1.502 


Project  START 

Project  START  is  part  of  the  Federal  City 
College  Lorton  Project,  a  rehabilitation  proj- 
ect for  men  either  incarcerated  In  or  paroled 
from  Lorton  Prison  in  Lorton,  Virginia. 
Specifically  Project  START  Is  designed  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  paroled  men  to 
obtain  a  college  education  while  working  as 
paraprofesslonals  for  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  project  began  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  is 
funded  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


Iln  thousands  oi  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 


1970 


1971 


Office  of  Education  lunds 75.5  75.5 

Civil  Service  Commission  funds ..         14.5  14.5 

Total..  .     90.0  90.0 


Drug  Education  Program 
The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  help 
schools  and  communities  assess  and  respond 
to  their  drug  abuse  problems.  The  program 
began  In  fiscal  year  1970.  Program  ofBcials 
told  us  that,  in  one  part  of  the  program — 
Community  Projects — some  rehabilitated 
addicts  probably  were  hired  as  Instructors; ' 
however,  these  officials  could  not  provide  us 
with  any  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  such 
people  In  the  projects. 


Iln  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year- 
1970  1971 


Total  drug  education  program. 
Community  projects . 


3.6 


6.0 
2.2 


Nationwide  Education  Programs  In 
Corrections 
This  program  funds  three  centers  that  pro- 
vide for  the  training  of  teachers  (including 
Teachers  Corps  interns ) ,  administrators,  and 
other  staff  members  that  operate  treatment 
programs  for  juvenile  delinquents  and 
adult  offenders.  The  fiscal  year  1970  and 
1971  appropriations  were  $150,000  and 
$400,000,  respectively. 


Career  Opportunities  Program 
This  program,  which  began  In  fiscal  year 
1970,  Is  designed  to  Improve  the  learning  of 
children  from  low-income  families  by  em- 
ploying high-risk  persons  as  paraprofes- 
slonals in  poverty-area  schools  while,  at  the 
same  time,  providing  these  persons  with  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  college  degrees  in  edu- 
cation or  to  become  qualified  to  teach  in 
areas  not  requiring  college  degrees.  'The  em- 
ployed persons  are  those  whose  academic, 
family,  and  occupational  histories  hinder 
them  in  becoming  assets  to  their  commu- 
nities. Program  officials  conservatively  esti- 
mated that,  nationwide,  about  45  criminal 
offenders  were  enrolled  In  the  Career  Op- 
portunities Program  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$2,500  for  each  enroUee.- 


)ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year— 


1970 


1971 


Career  opportunities  program,  total 19,400 

Cost  lor  criminal  offender  enrollees 112 


25,800 
112 


Community  Service  Programs 
Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
provides  Federal  funds  to  strengthen  com- 
munity service  programs  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. These  programs  are  designed  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  community  problems, 
and  several  that  have  been  funded  deal  with 
criminal  offenders. 

The  New  Dimensions  project  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Credit  Extension  and  Quinnl- 
piac  projects  In  Connecticut  provided  exten- 
sion courses  to  Inmates  of  penal  institutions. 
The  Speed  Up  project  in  South  Carolina  pro- 
vided training  to  inmates  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  skilled  employment.  The  Upsala  Ur- 
ban Extension  project  provided  counseling 
for  youthful  and  adult  offenders  In  New 
Jersey. 

Under  title  I  the  Congress  appropriated 
$9.5  million  a  year  for  fiscal  years  1969 
through  1971.  Of  the  total  funds  of  $28.5 
million,  only  about  $29,000,  $20,000,  and 
$29,000  were  spiled  to  programs  that  dealt 
with  criminal  offenders  during  those  fiscal 
years. 

Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act 

This  title  provides  Federal  funds  to  assist 
States  in  the  extension  and  Improvement  of 
public  library  services.  Including  those  of 
libraries  in  Institutions.  Office  of  Education 
officials  told  us  that  they  did  not  know  what 
part  of  the  funds  went  to  penal  Institutions. 
They  said  that  the  States  made  these  deter- 
minations. The  appropriation  for  title  I  of 
the  act  was  $2,094,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1969,  1970,  and  1971. 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Officials  of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  provided  us  with  in- 
formation that  was  sent  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  concerning  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  programs  for  the 
reduction  of  crime.  This  data  was  listed  un- 
der various  program  categories  and  did  not 
identify  the  actual  programs  or  projects  in- 
volved. We  analyzed  the  data  on  the  basis  of 
the  descriptions  provided  In  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-11  (pp. 
87  and  88)  for  each  program  category.  As  a 
result  we  believe  that  the  following  cate- 
gories may  contain  programs  or  projects  ha^;- 
ing  some  effect,  either  direct  or  Indirect,  on 
the  criminal  offender. 
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(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Actual  outlays 
for  fiscal  year— 


1969 


1970 


3.072 
1.710 


Research  on  criminal  behav- 
ior and  on  the  sociology  of 

crime - --- ■- 

Supporting     research     and 
development— Corrections. 
Special  programs  lor  the  re- 
habilitation   of     narcotic 
addicts:                   ^  ^., 
Narcotic  addict  rehabil- 
itation program 13.020 

Narcotic    addict    com- 
munity       assistance 

program - 2.409 

Development  of  community 
resources: 
Training  of  social 
workers,  psychiatrists, 
and  paraprofessionals 
in  the  correctional 
field 3.334 


1,585 
1.957 


3.770 


3,057 


5.167 


1971 


2,200 
2,100 


6.591 


Ing  In  fields  related  to  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, or  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  or  pre- 
delinquent youth,  as  well  as  for  those  pre- 
paring to  enter  this  work.  It  also  includes 
support  for  the  counseling  or  Instruction  of 
parents  to  Improve  parental  supervision  of 
youth. 

Assistance  may  be  provided  for  training 
court  volunteers,  paraprofesslonals,  and 
youths  themselves  as  additional  manpower 
In  combating  Juvenile  delinquency,  A  sum- 
mary of  expenditures  by  types  of  programs 
In  fiscal  years  1969.  1970,  and  1971  follows. 


Total 23,545       15.536 


5.167 
34.997 


SOCIAL     AND     REHABILITATION     SERVICE 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  pro- 
vides financial  support  and  leadership  for 
State  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Each  State  administers  and  supervises  Its 
own  program.  Although  Individual  States 
may  provide  some  services  to  public  offend- 
ers, there  is  no  reporting  by  the  State  of 
the  costs  of  this  tv-pe  of  service.  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  the  cost  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs  totaled  about  $500  million  a 
year  for  fiscal  years  1969  through  1971. 

Among  other  things,  the  Youth  Develop- 
ment and  Delinquency  Prevention  Admin- 
istration of  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service  awards  grants  for  rehabilitation,  cur- 
riculum development,  short-term  training, 
and  tralneeshlp  under  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968. 
Details  follow. 

Title  I  of  the  Juvenile  Delinqxiency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1968 
Under  part  B  of  this  title,  grants  may  be 
provided  to  encourage  the  maximum  use  of 
State  and  community  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  delinquent  youth  and  of  youth  In 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  It  Is  hoped 
that,  through  these  grunts,  a  greater  range 
of  alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of  in- 
carceration can  be  provided,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  new  facilities  closely  linked  to  the 
community  can  be  encouraged,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  new  types  of  commu- 
nity agencies  for  dealing  nonjudicially  with 
delinquent  youth  can  be  supported. 

Projects  funded  under  this  section  of  the 
act  include:  new  juvenile  court  procedures 
that  reduce  the  length  of  time  between  ap- 
prehension of  the  Juvenile  offender,  court 
hearings,  and  disposition;  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  probation  and  parole  services  to 
Youth  Service  Centers;  the  provision  of  al- 
ternatives to  commitment,  such  as  small- 
group  homes;  supportive  services  and  coun- 
seling for  adjudicated  youths;  and  the  use 
of  ex-delinquents  in  operation  of  local  pro- 
grams. RehabiUtatlv2  service  grants  were 
funded  under  this  title,  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year— 
1969  1970  1971 


Amountof  funds :245.941     51.099,916      $631,256 

Number  of  grants 9  26  18 


Title  n  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968 
The  purpose  of  this  title  of  the  act  Is  to 
provide  training  for  persons  presently  work- 


Amount 


18.939     — 


FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

Curr.culum  development $248,541 

Short-term  training ..  1.356,579 

Traineeships 25.000 

Total ^  1.630.523 

FISCAL  YEAR  1970 

Curriculum  development    ..  Jf,?? 

Short-term  training. . .  ''   c2'o«c 

Traineeships -.     -  158.845 

Tola. ^^'I'l, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

Curriculum  development.. 131.  318 

Short-term  training 2. 269. 262 

Traineeships..   - 129.420 

Total.         .   - 2.530.0OO 


Number  of 

grants 


6 

43 

1 


50 


6 

39 

3 

48 


5 

36 
2 

43 


the  $10  million  of  fiscal  year  1972  funds  for 
inmate  training,  about  $19  million  will  be 
used  under  the  Offender  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram for  experimental  projects  and  for  the 
bonding  program. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Federal  bonding  program  has 
helped  place  inmate  trainees  in  jobs  after 
their  release.  Begun  as  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect under  a  1965  amendment  to  the  act.  the 
program  was  aimed  at  a  significant  number 
of  persons  who  had  participated  in  federally 
financed  manpower  programs  but  who  could 
not  secure  suitable  employment  because  of 
police  records.  The  number  of  persons  actu- 
ally bonded  has  been  small,  but  for  each 
the  fidelity  coverage  was  the  key  to  obtain- 
ing employment. 

Total  expenditures  for  liimate  programs 
are  not  readily  available;  however,  the  ex- 
penditures for  Inmate  vocational  training 
and  for  some  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  (including  bonding)  are 
shown  below. 

In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 
1969  1970 


^ 

Tra  ning  ...      '. 

Research  and  development. 

Total 


S.ome  of  the  costs  listed  above  pertain  to 
prevention  rather  than  rehabUltation.  A 
breakdown  of  the  funds  expended  for  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  would  have  re- 
quired an  examination  of  each  grant  docu- 
ment. Even  then,  however,  the  breakdown 
might  not  have  been  complete  because  costs 
could  have  applied  to  both  categories. 

DEPAnTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

For  several  years  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  conducted  research,  demonstration,  and 
pilot  projects  under  various  sections  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  to 
learn  more  about  the  problems  of  criminal 
offenders  in  their  training  and  job  adjust- 
ment. Efforts  include  vocational  training  for 
inmates,  an  experimental  pretrial  interven- 
tion program,  model  projects  for  employment 
service  offices,  and  a  Federal  bonding  pro- 
gram. 

Inmate  training  under  the  act  Is  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
is  undertaken  In  consultation  with  correc- 
tional authorities.  The  Department  of  Labor 
pays  for  administrative  costs  and  stipends 
to  "enrollees,  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  pays  for  course  ma- 
terial and  presentation. 

During  fiscal  year  1970  and  the  first  6 
months  of  fiscal  year  1971,  63  vocational 
training  projects  having  about  4.100  inmate 
enrollees  were  funded  under  the  act  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $8  million.  Most  of  the  proj- 
ects were  in  State  Institutions,  but  a  lim- 
ited number  were  in  county  and  Federal  In- 
stitutions. About  $10  million  will  be  ex- 
pended for  vocational  training  projects  In 
fiscal  year  1972.  Most  of  the  projects  pro- 
vide liimate  stipends,  a  part  of  which  Is  held 
back  by  the  Institution  and  paid  to  the 
Inmate  when  he  is  released  to  help  cushion 
the  postrelease  adjustment  period. 

Offender  Rehabilitation  Program 

In  fiscal  year  1972  the  Department  of  La- 
bor consolidated  all  activities  relating  to 
Inmate  training  and  bonding  Into  an  Offend- 
er  Rehabilitation   Program.   In   addition   to 


3.0 
1.4 

4.4 


5.1 
1.2 

6.3 


1971 


'13.7 
2.Z 

15.9 


•  Included  are  expenditures  for  some  demonstration  projects 

OFFICE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITT 

Criminal  offenders  are  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  programs  that  are  authorized 
by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Certain 
programs,  however,  such  as  Legal  Services  or 
Drug  Rehabilitation,  are  directed  toward 
providing  certain  types  of  service  to  juvenile 
delinquents  or  criminal  offenders. 

Legal  Services  Program 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  prohibits 
the  use  of  Legal  Services  program  funds  for 
the  defense  of  persons  indicted  (or  pro- 
ceeded against  by  Information)  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  except  where  tha  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppc^-tunlty 
has  determined,  after  consultation  vkth  the 
court  having  jurisdiction,  that  there  are 
extraordinary  circumstances  requiring  such 
legal  assistance.  This  limitation  does  not  ap- 
ply to  (1)  representation  of  arrested  per- 
sons before  Indictment  or  Information,  (2) 
parole  revocation,  (3)  juvenile  court  mat- 
ters, (4)  civil  contempt,  and  (5)  alleged 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  after  sentence 
and  incarceration.  The  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram was  funded  for  $46  million,  $53  million, 
and  $62.1  million  In  fiscal  years  1969,  1970, 
and  1971,  respectively.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  officials  were  unable  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  Legal  Services  funds 
that  were  spent  on  criminal  offenders. 
Drug  RehabiUtation  Program 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  author- 
izes the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
develop  drug  rehabilitation  programs  for 
narcotics  addicts  and  drug  abusers.  Although 
officials  were  unable  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  funds  expended  on  criminal  offenders  who 
were  participating  in  the  program,  they  in- 
dicated that  criminal  offenders  consiituled 
a  large  part  of  the  program's  participants. 
This  program  received  financing  of  $2  5  mil- 
lion, $4.5  million,  and  $12.4  million  during 
fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  respec- 
tively. 

Volunteers  In  Sen-ice  to  America 
The  VISTA  program,  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  ACTION— a  new  Federal  agency — 
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has  assigned  volunteers  to  projects  which 
provide  assistance  In  helping  criminal  offend- 
ers to  reenter  society.  ACTION  officials  were 
unable  to  provide  us  with  an  estimate  as  to 
the  efforts  of  VISTA  which  were  directed  to- 
ward criminal  offenders. 


Other  Programs  and  Projects 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  officials  in- 
formed us  of  certain  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity-financed programs  and  projects 
that  they  believed  were  directed  toward  as- 
sisting criminal  offenders.   A  listing  of  the 


projects  provided  to  us  follows.  The  officials 
informed  us  that,  because  of  decentralized 
recordkeeping,  they  might  not  be  aware  of 
all  projects  for  criminal  offenders  funded  by 
Community  Action  Programs  with  locally 
initiated  funds. 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMS  DIRECTED  TOWARD  CRIMINAL  OFFENDERS 


Financing  lor  fiscal  year 


Program  and/or  location 


Objective 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Project  New  Gate(G  locations) Provide  education  programs  for  inmates  of  correctional  institutions 

Evaluation _ 

Experimental  youth  program  (8  locations) Assist  disadvantaged  inner-cily  youth  in  carrying  out  projects  designed  to  pre- 
pare Ihem  to  lead  constructive  lives. 

Motivational  Iraining,  El  Reno.  Okia  . Provide  prerelease  preparation  of  inmates 

Dru«  Abuse  Research .  Laredo,  Te«   , Rehabilitate  hard-core  heroin  addicts "[][[[[[] 

Residential  rehabilitation.  Bridgeport.  Conn Provide  residential  assistance  for  narcotic  addicts _ 

Drug  counseling,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.. Operate  counseling  center  and  treatment  colony ' 

Crime  reduction  and  prevention,  Washington,  O.C i... Resolve  offenders'  grievances  with  correctional  institutions 

National  Juvenile  La*  Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo Assist  in  solving  legal  problems  of  juvenile  poor 

Bail  project.  San  Francisco,  Calif Arrange  release  of  in-iigent  prisoners '... 

Chicapo,  III Prevent  and  control  delinquency 

Bail  project,  Paterson,  N,J Provide  employment  and  counseling  program  for  probationers ....". 

New  Brunswick,  N.J Provide  social  rehabilitation  and  other  facilities  to  inmates  of  correctional  insti- 
tutions. 

S.icramenlo.  Calif , Assist  ex-convicts  in  readjusting  to  life  outside  prison 

Monterey,  Calif ;..„.... 4 Provide  counseling  to  retiv  larcency  offenders 

Cincinnati,  Ohio Half-way  house  for  parolees 1 

Washington... Obtain  bonding  for  ex-offenders 

long  Beach.  Cahf.  (2) Provide  residences  for  female  ex-convicis 

Birmingham.  Alabama Provide  counseling  services  for  delinquents 

Houston,  Tex , Provide  counseling  for  troubled  youths  and  their  families " 

Massachusetts  Coiiectional  InsLlute,  Walpole,  Mass "..  Provide  pievocalional  and  vocational  Iraining  for  inmates 

Seattle.  Wash. Aid  the  retntroduction  of  ex-felons  into  society 

Metro  Corps,  Gary.  Ind Develop  jobs  for  youth-gang  members 

Winston-Salem  NC Rehabilitate  teenage  violators  and  ex-convicts.. " 

Portsmouth,  Ohio    .       Train  delinquent  youth 

Project  Jove,  San  Diego,  Cahf Assist  persons  released  from  prison 


J706, 370        Jl,  171. 486 
"603^293 247,344' 


70. 639 
35,000 


61.833 
665,  528 
127, 000 
108,000 

42,688 

"38,"240' 


60,000 
575, 171 
126. 899 
119,790 

28,  200 

■"35,'429" 


90,918 
94,942 


96,284 
110,600 


50,000 


50,000 


45,  268 


Jl,  167, 357 

299,949 

1, 994, 324 

14,000 

63,312 

35, 000 

30. 000 

219,  000 

260,000 

25,000 

575, 171 

" 'ii9,"5is 

40,000 
8,000 
37,000 
70,000 
56,136 
90,000 
104, 130 
50,000 
25,000 
50,000 
21,000 
1,248 
55,807 


Total. 


2,588.812         2,772,110 


5, 410, 950 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  o/  Indian  Affairs 
Employment  Assistance  Program 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  operates  an 
Employment  Assistance  Program  under  which 
vocational  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  provided  to  Indians.  Agency  of- 
ficials told  us  that  Indians  being  released 
from  prisons  were  given  priority  in  obtaining 
assistance  under  this  program.  Expenditures 
for  this  aspect  of  the  program  were  $120,000 
In  fiscal  year  1969  and  $310,000  in  fiscal  year 
1970  and  were  estimated  to  be  at  least 
$200,000  In  fiscal  "ear  1971.  The  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1970  expenditures  was  due  to  the 
addition  of  funds  from  a  Law  and  Order 
Program,  which  was  primarily  enforcement 
oriented,  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Information  was  not  available  to 
show  the  amount  of  Law  and  Order  Pro- 
gram ftind.s  that  were  applied  during  fiscal 
year  1971. 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

Rehabilitation  Offender  Program 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  established  a  Re- 
habilitated Oflender  Program  in  June  1966, 
to  aid  the  criminal  offender  in  making  the 
transition  back  to  civilian  life.  Under  the 
program  a  person  can  be  employed  on  a 
temporary  basis  for  a  maximum  of  700  hours. 
After  this,  to  continue  employment,  the  per- 
son must  take  the  civil  service  test  to  obtain 
a  civil  service  rating. 

In  May  1971  six  men  were  employed  under 
this  program,  and  the  fiscal  year  1971  cost 
was  $6,300.  As  of  December  1,  1971,  the 
Corps  had  no  one  employed  under  the  pro- 
gram. Officials  of  the  Corps  told  us  that  they 
considered  only  one  of  the  persons  enrolled 
during  May  to  be  a  quality  employee  but 
that,  when  he  bad  obtained  a  civil  service 
rating,  the  Corps  was  unable  to  retain  him. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Physically  Handicapped  Program 

The     Environmental     Protection     Agency 

operates  a  Physically  Handicapped  Program 

which    is    designed    to    hire    the    physically 

handicapped  and,  In  general,  to  convert  such 


persons  who  are  In  the  welfare  and  non- 
productive categories  to  productive  members 
of  society.  This  program,  which  costs  about 
$400,000  annually,  has  some  rehabilitated 
offenders  enrolled. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Extension  Service  Programs 
Although  the  education,  home  economics, 
and  related  programs  and  projects  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  are  not  designed  specifically 
for  criminal  offenders,  they  could  provide 
benefits  to  offenders.  For  example,  If  there  Is 
a  women's  prison  in  a  county  included  In  the 
home  economics  program,  representatives  of 
the  Extension  Service  could  make  visits  to 
the  prison  to  teach  sewing  to  the  inmates. 
Forest  Service  Program 
The  Forest  Service  operates  a  part  of  the 
Job  Corps  program  which  is  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Although  some  juve- 
nile delinquents  have  been  enrolled  In  this 
program  by  the  Forest  Service,  the  program 
Is  not  designed  specifically  for  such  persons. 

UNITED   STATES   POSTAL   SERVICE 

The  Postal  Service  has  no  program  which 
is  s{>ecifically  designed  for  the  criminal  of- 
fender. It  does  operate  programs,  however, 
in  which  criminal  offenders  might  partici- 
pate. 

Job  Opportunity  Program 

This  program  has  been  in  effect  since 
1968  and  is  funded  by  both  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  is  de- 
signed to  help  meet  the  social  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Postal  Service  and  the  com- 
munity by  providing  on-the-job  training 
for  various  postal-type  jobs  to  persons  who 
would  not  be  recruited  otherwise  because 
of  economic  or  social  disadvantages.  Program 
participants  are  required  to  pass  a  job-re- 
quirement test  within  1  year  of  entering 
the  program.  Participants  are  required  also 
to  attend  remedial  education  classes  on  their 
own  time.  Education  classes  are  paid  for  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice pays  the  salaries  of  participants.  The 
number  of  participants  depends  on  postal 
employment  needs.  As  of  June  30,  1971,  361 
participants  were   In   the  program.   Persons 


guilty  of  minor  criminal  offenses  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  program.  Persons  guilty  of  minor 
criminal  offenses  are  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram. Persons  guilty  of  major  criminal  of- 
fenses are  not.  Program  cost  data  Is  not 
readily  available. 

Postal  Academy  Program 
This  program  has  been  in  effect  since  1970 
and  is  funded  by  the  Postal  Service;  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Postal  em- 
ployees recruit,  motivate,  and  educate  hard- 
core dropout  youths,  hoping  that  the  youths 
will  obtain  high-school-equivalency  diplomas 
and  become  productive  citizens.  Training  is 
conducted  in  small  storefront  schools.  Part- 
time  postal  jobs  are  available  to  students 
during  training.  As  of  October  1971,  1,000 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  program.  Fis- 
cal year  1971  costs  were  $3.5  million.  The 
estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year  1972  Is  $3.9 
million  (55  percent  to  be  contributed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; 35  percent  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor; and  10  percent  by  the  Postal  Service). 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Laie  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration (LEAA)  has  about  four  program  areas 
in  which  funds  can  be  expended  to  benefit 
the  criminal  offender.  These  areas  are  (1) 
block  grants  distributed  to  States  pursuant 
to  part  C  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  (2) 
discretionary  grants  awarded  pursuant  to  the 
same  part  of  the  act,  (3)  funds  awarded  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  pursuant  to  part  D  of 
the  act,  and  (4)  block  and  discretionary 
grants  awarded  under  part  E  of  the  act — 
grants  for  correctional  institutions  and  facil- 
ities. 

A  summarization  of  the  four  areas  follows. 
Block  grants  under  title  I,  part  C,  of  the 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 

Act 

LEAA's  fiscal  year  1972  budget  estimates 
contained  the  following  projection  of  fiscal 
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year  1971  block  grant  expenditures  by  pro- 
gram areas. 


Program  area 


Percent 


Amount 


Upgrading  law  enforcement 14.7 

Prevention  of  crime 7.0 

Pievenlion  and  control  of  juvenile 

delinquency -.--, 8-9 

Detection  and  apprehension i^.'i 

Prosecution, courts,  and  law  reform...  6. 1 

Correction  and  rehabilitation 14.9 

Organized  crime 3.6 

Community  relations 3.7 

Riots  and  civil  disorders 3.4 

Construction 7.1 

Research  and  development i.» 

Crime  statistics  and  Information 1.8 

Total 100.0 


$49, 980, 000 
23, 800, 000 

30.  260,  000 
84, 660, 000 
20, 740.  000 
50, 660, 000 
12, 240, 000 
12,  580, 000 
11,560.000 
24, 140. 000 
13, 260. 000 
6, 120, 000 


340,000,000 


Funds  are  awarded  under  the  block  grant 
program  to  encourage  States  and  units  of 
general  local  government  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  improve  and  strengthen 
law  enforcement.  The  basis  for  an  award  «s 
a  State  plan  approved  by  LEAA.  At  head- 
quarters, however,  we  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain Information  showing  the  amount  of 
funds  m  the  aforementioned  program  areas, 
which  are  to  be  spent  to  benefit  the  crimi- 
nal offender.  The  block  grant  program  was 
allocated  $24,650,000  in  fiscal  year  1969  and 
$182,750,000  In  fiscal  year  1970. 
Discretionary  Grants  Under  Title  I,  Part 
C,  of  the  Act 

The  law  authorizes  15  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  under  part  C  of  the  act  to  be 
allocated  among  the  States  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Administration  for  grants  to  State 
agencies,  units  of  general  local  government, 
or  combinations  of  such  units.  Such  awards 
may  be  made  according  to  the  criteria  and 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  determined  by 
LEAA.  Funds  allocated  to  the  discretionary 
grant  program  were  $4,350,000  in  fiscal  year 

1969,  $32,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $70,- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

We  made  an  analysis  of  the  discretionary 
grants  approved  by  LEAA  from  inception  of 
the  program  In  fiscal  year  1969  through  No- 
vember 23,  1971,  and  found  that  approxi- 
mately $25.4  million  had  been  awarded  for 
projects  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  have 
a  direct  Impact  on  the  criminal  offender. 
The  $25.4  mlUlon  is  composed  of  $189,141 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  $6,279,581  for  fiscal  year 

1970,  and  $18,969,625  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  our  analysis  we  did  not  Include  discre- 
tionary grant  projects  which  we  Interpreted 
as  having  an  indirect  Impact  upon  the  crim- 
inal offender.  Research  projects,  studies,  and 
projects  dealing  with  the  training  of  crimi- 
nal justice  personnel  are  examples  of  such 
indirect  projects. 

National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice 

The  purpose  of  part  D  of  the  act  Is  to 
provide  for  and  encourage  training,  educa- 
tion, research,  and  development  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Improving  law  enforcement  and  de- 
veloping new  methods  for  the  prevention  and 
reduction  of  crime  and  for  the  detection  and 
apprehension  of  criminals.  The  National  In- 
stitute was  established  pursuant  to  part  D 
and  received  appropriations  of  about  $3  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969,  $7.5  million  In  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $7.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

We  made  an  analysis  of  the  projects  for 
which  fluids  were  awarded  by  the  Institute 
during  fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  and 
estimated  that  about  $2.1  million  had  been 
awarded  for  projects  which  could  be  inter- 
preted as  indirectly  benefiting  the  criminal 
oflender.  The  projects  were  basically  research 
projects  and  would  probably  not  have  a 
direct  impact  on  the  criminal  offender  unless 
the  results  of  the  projects  were  put  into 
practice. 


Grants  Under  Title  I,  Part  E,  The  Act 

Under  this  program,  which  received  Its 
initial  funding  in  fiscal  year  1971,  block 
grants  of  one  half  of  the  total  part  E  appro- 
priations are  made  to  the  States,  on  the  basis 
of  their  populations,  for  projects  In  the  cor- 
rections segment  of  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

The  remaining  one  half  of  the  part  E  ap- 
propriation Is  allocated  by  the  Administration 
at  Its  discretion.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  LEAA 
distributed  these  funds  to  the  individual 
States  In  the  form  of  supplemental  awards 
based  on  the  State  planning  agencies'  state- 
ments of  planned  usage. 

Information  was  not  available  to  show  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  spent  for  projects  to 
benefit  the  criminal  offender;  however,  a 
breakdovra  of  the  types  of  programs  to  be 
funded  and  of  the  approximate  amounts 
budgeted  for  these  activities  In  fiscal  year 
1971  follows. 

APPENDIX  II 


Block 

gran. 

funds 


Discretion- 
ary grant 
funds 


Institution  innovation .  $2,000,000     $3,000,000 

Probation  and  parole 6,500.000      ^,200,000 

Institution  planning  and  construe-  

»ion                                               .  5,700,000        6,400,000 

Personnel' recruitment  and  "training..  2,200,000       1.150,000 

Community-based  programs 6,000,000       6,300,000 

Miscellaneous;  Planning  admin-  .,„„,„          -,«,««« 

istration 1, 350,  OOP 700,000 

Total                        23,750,000      23,750,000 

Total  1971  part  E  appropriation 47, 500, 000 


Other  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
Rehabilitation  of  Offenders 
Prisoners  confined  In  Federal  Institutions 
are  provided  correctional  education,  welfare 
services,  counseling,  psychiatric  treatment, 
etc,  to  promote  rehabilitation  prior  to  their 
release.  Considering  and  Investigating  pardon 
requests,  as  well  as  granting  parole  and 
supervising  and  recommending  specialized 
treatment  for  parolees,  are  part  of  the  serv- 
ices offered  under  the  offender  rehabilitation 
program.  Bureaus  operating  such  programs 
and  the  approximate  levels  of  fimdlng  follow. 


Appropriation  for 
fiscal  year— 


1970 


1971 


Bureau  of  Prisons'.... --    $18,305  $20,990 

Pardon  Attorney 136  141 

Board  of  Parole 895  1,039 

Total "~  19,336  22,170 


1  The  total  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  were 
about  $74.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1969,  $87.6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $120.2  million  in  hscal  year  1971.  In  this  report 
we  Included  only  those  funds  that  we  could  identify  as  being 
expended  for  programs  and  projects  to  benefit  the  criminal 
offender. 

Treatment  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drug 
Offenders 

Offenders  who  are  addicted  to  drugs  are 
given  specialized  treatment  while  in  confine- 
ment, and  upon  release  they  are  provided 
with  community  aftercare  treatment  and 
supervision  to  thwart  their  return  to  drug 
abuse.  For  this  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  was 
appropriated  $1,844,000  and  $2,428,000  for 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  respectively. 
Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporated 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporated,  a 
■wholly  owned  Government  corporation,  was 
established  to  provide  training  and  employ- 
ment for  prisoners  confined  in  Federal  cor- 
rectional Institutions. 

Congressional  authority  establishing  the 
corporation    requires    it    to    (\)    operate    a 


diversified  program  of  Industrial  production 
to  offer  the  least  possible  competition  to  in- 
dustry and  labor,  (2)  restrict  the  sale  of 
goods  and  articles  manufactured  In  the  cor- 
poration's shops  to  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government,  and  (3)  pro- 
vide a  system  of  wage  incentives  and  a  pro- 
gram of  Industrial  and  vocational  training 
so  that  inmates  returning  to  society  may  be 
able  to  become  more  economically  self-sus- 
taining and  productive  citizens. 

During  fiscal  year  1971  the  corporation 
had  sales  of  $44.5  million  to  Government 
agencies  compared  with  $52.3  million  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  corporation's 
net  Industrial  profit  for  fiscal  year  1971  was 
about  $5  million  compared  with  about  $10 
million  for  the  prior  year.  The  Federal  cor- 
rectional Institutions'  vocational  training 
programs  are  funded  from  industrial  profits. 

JUDICIAL   BRANCH 

Federal  Probation  Service 
Probation  officers  render  service  by  mak- 
ing presentence  investigations  and  by  su- 
pervising probationers.  They  transmit  copies 
of  these  investigations  of  offenders  to  Fed- 
eral institutions  to  assist  in  their  classifica- 
tion and  treatment  programs.  Probation  offi- 
cers serve  as  liaison  with  Inmates'  families, 
assist  In  prerelease  planning,  and  supervise 
offenders  after  release. 

Besides  the  above-listed  duties,  the  proba- 
tion officers  also  assist  with  release  planning 
and  are  responsible  for  parole  superrtslon  of 
Inmates  from  military  dlsclfrfinary  barracks. 
The  total  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1971 
amounted  $17,500,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Model  Cities  Program 

The  only  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  (HUD)  program  which  in- 
cludes activities  having  an  Impact  on  the 
criminal  offender  Is  the  Model  Cities  Program. 
Each  of  the  147  cities  participating  in  this 
program  have  established  projects  which  deal 
with  a  variety  of  activities  and  Include  eco- 
nomic development,  manpower  and  training, 
and  health  care  activities. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoll- 
.  tan  Development  Act  of  1966  established  the 
Model  Cities  Program  to  Improve  the  living 
environment  and  the  general  welfare  of  peo- 
ple living  In  slums  and  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods In  selected  cities  of  all  sizes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  program  calls  for 
a  comprehensive  attack  on  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  physical  problems  that  exist  in 
these  cities,  through  the  effective  concen- 
tration of  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts. 
A  tjTJical  model  cities  program  will  Include 
projects  to  deal  with  education,  health,  so- 
cial services,  recreation  and  culture,  crime 
and  delinquency,  manpower  and  job  develop- 
ment, economic  and  business  development, 
transportation  and  communications,  and 
housing  relocation. 

Under  the  program  cities  are  awarded  sup- 
plemental grants  by  HUD  to  Implement  the 
execution  phases  of  their  comprehensive 
demonstration  programs.  These  funds — 
which  are  to  be  xtsed  primarily  for  new  and 
additional  projects  or  as  the  non-Federal 
share  required  under  other  programs — are  in 
addition  to  the  resources  available  under  Fed- 
eral and  State  categorical  grant  programs  and 
funds  that  are  provided  by  local  public  and 
private  agencies. 

From  inception  of  llie  program  throiitrli 
June  30.  1971.  about  S1.7  billion  was  appro- 
priated for  supplemental  grants.  Of  this 
amount  HUD  awarded  grants  totaling  $1  ijll- 
llon.  of  which  $375  million  v.i\s  expended  by 
the  cities.  Of  the  total  funds,  aljout  $50  mil- 
lion—$9.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1969.  $12.5 
million  iu  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $27.7  million 
in  fiscal  year  1971 — was  expended  for  project.s 
relating  to  crime  and  delinqueiiry.  as  follows: 
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Research  and  development  In  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice. 

Public  education  on  law  observance,  law 
enforcement,  and  crime  prevention. 

Rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  and  narcotic 
addicts. 

Prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

Education  and  training  of  State  and  local 
enforcement  officers. 

Oeiieral  police  activities. 

Providing  criminal-law  advice  and  assist- 
ance. 

Slate  and  local  correctional  projects. 

State  and  local  planning  projects  for  crime 
rediiction. 

Prom  the  above,  it  is  apparent  that  not  all 
the  projects  funded  with  model  cities  supple- 
mental funds  for  crime  and  delinquency  pur- 
poses relate  solely  to  criminal  offenders  that 
have  been  brought  into  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Services  and  assistance  provided 
under  the  Model  Cities  Program,  however. 
Include  projects  which  deal  with  criminal 
offenders.  Examples  of  several  projects  which 
fall  Into  the  latter  category  are  described 
below. 
CoMMUNiTT    Adjustment    Services    BrREAtj 

AND  Rehabilitation  Project  on  Jcvenile 

Delinquency — Norfolk,   Va. 

This  Is  a  project  which  serves  juvenile 
offenders  In  lieu  of  traditional  sentencing 
alternatives.  Services  provided  under  the 
project  indued  counseling,  employment  and 
vocational  rehabilitation,  diagnoses  and 
referral,  and  programs  for  youth  involvement 
that  are  alternatives  to  the  court  process. 
Proposed  funding  for  the  project  Included 
$75,238  from  model  cities  supplemental  funds 
and  $187,670  from  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Administration  and  Department  of 
Health,  Bdticatlon,  and  Welfare  grants. 

HALFWAY  house  FOR  ADULTS  EX-FEI.ONS   (PROVI- 
DENCE,   RHODE    ISLAND) 

This  is  a  project  which  assists  ex-felons, 
either  in  the  prerelease  or  postrelease  status, 
In  their  adjustment  so  society,  through  eco- 
nomic and  vocational  assistance.  Specific  ob- 
jectives of  the  project  include:  (1)  strength- 
ening crime  prevention  and  control  by  fa- 
cilitating the  change  from  the  penal  insti- 
tution to  society  via  the  halfway-house  con- 
cept, (2)  providing  a  method  for  bonding  ex- 
felons  in  order  that  they  may  gain  meaning- 
ful employment,  and  (3)  rendering  counsel- 
ing services  geared  to  aid  ex-felons  In  ad- 
justing to  society.  The  1971  plans  called  for 
this  project  to  be  funded  with  $20,524  from 
model  cities  supplemental  funds  and  an  $85,- 
505  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion grant. 

WORK   RELEASE    PROJECT     (NEW    YORK CENTRAL 

BKOOKLYN NEW     YORK) 

This  is  a  project  which  provides  for  (1) 
creating  a  series  of  community-based  re- 
habilitation centers  for  Inmates,  (2)  coor- 
dinating the  many  rehabilitation  services 
now  operating  In  the  community,  and  (3)  In- 
creasing the  supportive  services  available  to 
offenders  and  Increasing  community  Involve- 
ment In  the  rehabilitation  process.  The  proj- 
ect was  to  be  funded  from  model  cities  sup- 
plemental funds  for  about  $341,000. 

Mr.  PE31CY.  I  have  also  contacted 
members  of  the  legal  community  in  my 
own  State  of  Illinois  about  my  bill,  S, 
3185.  and  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  them.  About  90  percent  of  the  re- 
sponses favored  the  bill.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
respondence I  have  received  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1.) 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  problems  of  our  prison  sys- 
tem are  receiving  increasing  attention  in 
the  Congress  and  I  hope  we  can  move 
ahead  with  legislative  solutions  to  these 
problems. 

ExHiBrr  1 
Bailey,  Alch  &  Gillis, 

Attorneys  at  Law. 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  26, 1972. 
Hon.  Charles  Plrcy, 

U.S.   Senator.    U.S.   Senate    Office    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  very 
kindly  for  your  letter  of  June  13,  1972,  the 
copy  of  S.  3185,  and  your  remarks  belore 
Suixiommittee  3  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Conimlt/tee.  I  liave  read  the  proposed  amend- 
ment several  times,  and  must  say  that  I 
think  Its  provisions  drive  directly  at  the 
jugular  of  some  of  the  worst  ills  of  our 
criminal  justice  system.  I  believe  that  your 
contention  before  the  Subcommitiee  that 
parole  reform  could  not  meaningfxUly  be  ac- 
complished Independent  of  the  other  reforms 
which  the  amendment  covers  is  a  most  tell- 
ing point,  and  I  hope  that  it  won  concur- 
rence. 

I  am.  of  course,  in  complete  agreement 
with  your  suggestion  that  proven  business- 
men be  called  upon  to  Industrialize  the  v.'ork- 
force  now  stagnating  in  our  correctional 
system.  Such  a  step  would.  In  essence,  replace 
a  sour  negative  with  a  thumping  positive 
and  supplant  despair  with  hope  and  promise. 
I  would  be  most  happy  to  testify  at  the  hear- 
ings you  have  described,  or  to  lend  support 
in  any  way  I  can. 

Thank  you  once  again,  and  I  hope  this 
letter  finds  you  in  good  health  and  good 
spirits. 

Sincerely, 

P.  Lee  Bailey. 

Thacker  and  Norden. 
Kankakee,  III.,  June  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  7,  1972,  addressed  to  Illinois 
Lawyers  regarding  your  proposed  "Federal 
Corrections  Reorganization  Act". 

I  am  the  Public  Defender  of  Kankakee 
County,  Illinois,  and  am,  therefore,  respon- 
sible for  representing  all  Indigent  defendants 
from  a  population  in  excess  of  100.000  people. 
Such  a  position  gives  one  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  the  system  of  criminal 
justice  on  the  State  and  local  level.  Although 
I  feel  that  any  Public  Defender  would  be 
qualified  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  ills  and 
evils  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  I  would 
concur  with  you  in  that  the  penal  system, 
both  Federal  and  State,  Is  hi  need  of  some 
direction  and  unification. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  about  the  crim- 
inal process  Is  the  problem  of  recidivism.  I 
personally  feel  that  this  Is,  in  part,  a  result 
of  the  lack  of  reasonable  alternatives  on<:«  a 
person  has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  or  is 
about  to  be  convicted  of  an  offense.  A  con- 
victed person  either  Is  put  on  probation  or 
sent  to  prison.  P>robatlons  staffs,  as  a  rule, 
are  severely  understaffed  and  the  probation 
service  usually  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  filing  a  monthly  written  report  on  each 
probationer.  Probation,  or  Court  supervision 
as  the  case  may  be,  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
most  likely  vehicle  to  accomplish  anything 
on  an  individual  level.  The  only  possible  way 
that  this  could  be  done  Is  through  substan- 
tial spending  on  the  State  and  Federal  level. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  would  concur 
with  your  proposed  Corrections  Act  and  urge 
that  It  be  enacted  Into  law.  I  would  suggest, 
however,  that  the  advise  and  counsel  of  those 
who  represent  indigent  defendants  be  sought 
at  all  steps  along  the  way.  I  truly  feel  that 


Public  Defenders,  Individually,  and  as  a 
group,  would  continue  their  advocacy  on  be- 
half of  indigent  accused  persons. 

Please  feel  free  to  make  whatever  use  you 
deem  fit  of  these  comments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dennis  A.  Norden, 
Public  Defender  of  Kankakee  County. 

Hanley.  Phillips,  Teaub  &  Ahle- 
MEYER,  Attorneys  at  Law, 

Fairbury,  III.,  June  15, 1972 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Percy  :  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  June  7,  1972.  I  think  your  recom- 
mendation for  improvement   in  our  parole 
system  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  concerned 
about  this  problem.  Unless  drastic  improve- 
ment Is  made  in  our  entire  penal  system,  the 
disintegration  of  our  society  will  accelerate. 
I  think  your  proposed  legislation  will  be  a 
step  towards  Improvement  of  our  rehabilita- 
tion procedures. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  W.  Phillips. 
PS. — You    may    cite    my    comments,    If 
desired. 

Robert  H.  White, 
Geneseo.  III.,  June  27,  1972. 
Senator  Charles  H.  I^ercy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived your  communication  dated  June  7, 
1972,  which  discusses  the  Federal  Correc- 
tions Reorganization  Act  Introduced  by  you 
in  the  Senate. 

While  I  am  not  familiar  in  detail  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  and  have  very  little 
personal  contact  with  criminal  matters,  nev- 
ertheless the  procedtires  as  provided  In  this 
act  as  summarized  by  you  would  be  a  very 
substantial  Improvement  over  the  present 
system. 

For  some  time  now  It  has  seemed  to  me 
as  though  one  of  the  urgent  priorities  fac- 
ing us  is  the  matter  of  rehabilitation  of  first 
offenders.  There  have  been  many  develop- 
ments in  techniques  of  rehabilitating  and 
treating  people  in  the  past  ten  to  fifteen 
years  and  many  of  these  new  techniques 
should  be  put  in  effect  1  believe  in  our  penal 
system.  This  can  only  be  done  If  there  are 
proper  facilities  for  the  prisoners  and  also 
proper  supervision  both  while  in  the  prisons 
and  while  on  parole. 

I  strongly  suppmrt  your  efforts  to  create 
improvements  In  this  area  of  our  national 
life. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  WHrnc, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

Eugene  D.  Kaine, 
Attorney-at-Law, 
Broadt'teic,  III.,  June  22.  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  delighted  with  your 
bill  for  prison  reform,  inasmuch  as  I  feel  it 
is  an  absolute  need  from  a  humanitarian 
standpoint,  as  well  as  in  the  best  Interests 
of  society. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eugene   Kaine. 

Thomas  A.  Le  Chien  Ltd., 

Attorney-at-Law, 
Belleville,  III.,  June  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Percy  :  I  have  your  letter  of  June 
7,  1972  concerning  your  proposed  bill  to  es- 
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tabllsh  a  Federal  Circuit  Offender  Disposi- 
tion Board. 

I  would  be  opposed  to  a  Board  which  would 
in  any  way  Interfere  with  the  judicial  de- 
termination of  whether  or  not  an  offender 
receives  probation  or  a  jaU  sentence.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  function  is  best  left  to  the 
Court.  Your  proposed  bill  would  offend  our 
time  honored  judicial  processes. 

I  believe  that  ball  should  also  be  a  matter 
of  discretion  for  the  U.S.  Magistrate  or 
Judge.  ,  ,  , 

I  think  your  Board  would  be  very  useful  in 
its  functions  after  sentencing  and  as  an  ex- 
cellent manner  of  determining  whether  a 
man  is  eligible  for  parole.  I  would  certainly 
feel  that  your  Board  would  have  no  authority 
and  could  not  properly  advise  or  make  re- 
commendations as  to  whether  an  offender 
should  stand  trial.  Certainly  the  expansion 
of  any  job  training  or  placement  program  for 
rehabilitation  of  a  convicted  person  would 
be  extremely  useful. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  progress  in  our  penal 
system  I  think  it  would  have  to  come  from 
the  understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
convict  I  don't  believe,  however,  that  your 
Board  will  legitimately  have  any  function  in 
the  area  of  legal  advise  or  recommendation 
to  the  Court  prior  to  conviction  except  where 
probation  is  requested. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Thomas  A.  Le  Chien. 

Farmer  City,  III.,  June  9, 1972. 
Re  the  Federal   Corrections   Reorgani2ation 

Act. 
Charles  H.  Percy, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Senate   Office   Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  have  just  received 
and  read  your  newsletter  In  regard  to  the 
above  proposed  legislation  and  I  wish  to 
state  to  you  my  approval  thereof. 

I  have  spent  a  great  part  of  my  time  during 
the  past  15  years  acting  as  defense  counsel 
hi  East  Central  Illinois  Courts,  and  am  now 
unopposed  as  candidate  for  State's  Attorney 
of  DeWltt  County.  It  has  long  been  my  feel- 
ing that  the  neglect  of  proper  personnel, 
procedures,  facilities,  coordinated  assistance 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  convicted 
amounts  to  a  national  disgrace.  Too  many 
people  consider  Justice  served  when  court 
room  procedure  is  concluded,  when  in  reality 
this  Is  only  the  beginning  of  what  should  be 
an  Integrated  system  to  promote  law  and 
justice. 

It  does  appear  that  there  is  one  field  in  the 
area  of  criminal  law  which  needs  be  properly 
financed  and  developed  beyond  what  is  In 
your  proposed  legislation  and  that  is  the 
science  of  'preventative  criminology'.  I  do  feel 
that  this  could  prove  as  important  and  valu- 
able to  our  future  as  has  been  the  great 
progress  made  in  the  area  of  preventative 
medicine.  It  has  long  been  my  feeling  that 
in  many  cases  the  criminal  to  be  could  be 
determined  and  perhaps  helped  through  the 
development  and  use  of  state  and  federal 
psychiatric  centers  and  services,  especially 
among  youth.  This  could  well  Involve  the 
coordination  of  our  educational  institutions 
and  our  courts  as  well  as  mental  health 
facilities. 

Since  crime  is  our  most  costly  social  dis- 
ease draining  off  billions  from  our  economy 
each  year,  it  would  api>ear  that  a  few  million 
spent  in  the  area  of  'prevenUtive  crimiiology' 
would  be  well  spent.  You  have  my  full 
permission  to  use  this  lett-r  in  any  way  you 
please,  and  I  wish  you  success  with  the  pas- 
sage of  your  propoeed  legislation. 
Respectif  uUy  yours, 

Robert  O.  Gamuace, 

Attorney  at  Law. 
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James  E.  Buchmuxer, 

Attorney  at  Law, 
Greenville.  III.,  June  12,  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  7  to  Illinois  lawyers  It  appears 
to  me  that  you  are  definitely  making  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
present  system  Is  not  working  and  cannot 
work. 

It  would  be  most  helpful  if  the  plan  could 
go  farther.  Unfortunately,  the  public  attitude 
seems  to  be  that  we  can  solve  the  crime  situ- 
ation simply  by  locking  up  more  people  for 
greater  lengths  of  time  and  if  anything  treat- 
ing them  with  less  consideration.  They  ob- 
viously are  not  educated  to  the  facts. 

In  my  opinion,  it  will  require  a  monu- 
mental effort  to  correct  the  situation  which 
no  doubt  would  be  tagged  as  radical  by  many. 
To  be  specific,  the  institutions  themselves 
must  be  modernized  both  as  to  plant  and  as 
to  management.  These  people  cannot  be 
simply  locked  up  and  forgotten  under  maxi- 
mum security  and  then  suddenly  one  day 
released  to  the  public. 

In  other  words,  there  must  be  a  gradation 
and  a  real  desire  and  effort  towards  rehabili- 
tation. This  means  more  effort  including 
personnel  and  facilities  such  as  the  "Halfway 
House"  that  has  received  some  attention  In 
St.  Louis.  Also,  the  personnel  and  system 
must  furnish  employment,  education  and 
guidance  from  the  moment  of  incarceration 
to  the  moment  of  final  release.  It  would  also 
seem  logical  that  release  must  be  a  gradual 
thing  and  that  a  prisoner,  assuming  that  he 
is  deserving  and  progressing,  would  progress 
from  perhaps  maximum  securtiy  to  a  situa- 
tion of  relative  freedom  up  to  a  point  of 
release.  As  you  know,  there  has  been  no 
effective  efforts  along  these  lines  and  it  must 
be  done  if  the  situation  Is  to  be  solved. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  Buchmiller. 

Johnson,  Martin  &  Russell, 

Attorneys  at  Law. 
Princeton,  III.,  June  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I  have  your  letter 
dated  June  7,  1972,  relative  to  the  "Federal 
Corrections  Reorganization  Act"  that  you  re- 
cently Introduced  in  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  Cer- 
tainly some  reforms  are  long  past  due.  The 
plan  outlined  in  your  letter  seems  feasible 
and,  as  you  state,  may  not  be  a  panacea,  but 
certainly  should  be  an  Improvement  over  the 
present  system.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
experimentation  that  will  probably  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  devise  a  satisfactory  plan 
and  this  is  a  good  start  toward  improvement. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  O.  Rctssell. 

Walker  It  Williams, 

Attorneys  at  Law, 
Belleville,  III.,  June  12,  1972. 
Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  I  have  reviewed  your 
letter  of  June  7,  1972  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
posed blU  to  establish  a  federal  circuit  of- 
fender disposition  boaxd. 

I  believe  It  to  be  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment to  our  present  system.  When  65%  of 
all  who  serve  a  prison  t«rm  are  ultimately  re- 
turned  to   prison   and   where   SOTo    of   our 


crimes   are  committed   by  ex-convicts,   and 
where  the  system  does  not  appear  to  be  rem- 
edying that  deplorable  situation:   it  is  time 
to  restructure  the  penal  machinery. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Martin  W.  Imber. 

Denz,  Lowe,  Moore  &  Rooccrs, 

Lawyers, 
Decatur,  III.,  June  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Thank  you  for  in- 
cluding me  in  your  June  7  mailing  concern- 
ing "the  Federal  Corrections  Reorganization 
Act,"  which  you  have  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

Although  I  am  engaged  primarily  in  a  civil 
practice,  I  am  aware,  as  I  think  all  practicing 
lawyers  and  judges  must  be,  that  too  little 
time  and  attention  is  being  given  to  re- 
habilitation and  positive  placement  of  of- 
fenders after  incarceration. 

Regrettably.  I  think  that  too  many  people 
involved  at  the  various  levels  of  "criminal 
justice"  indulge  in  a  presumption  (continu- 
ally reinforcing  itself  through  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  system)  that  criminals  are 
simpiy  criminals.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
bill,  as  outlined,  provided  the  Disposition 
Boards  are  well  chosen,  would  do  much,  at 
the  federal  level  at  least,  to  have  the  offender 
given  the  most  positive  assistance  toward  re- 
habilitation and  placement  in  the  main- 
stream of  society. 

We  often  hear  about  returning  ex -offenders 
to  society.  That,  of  cotirse,  is  just  what  we  do 
not  want  to  do,  for  it  was  the  society  from 
which  they  came  that  brought  them  to  the 
courts  in  the  first  place.  Your  bill,  properly 
implemented,  should  Insure  that  this  does 
not  happen. 

I  should  think  that  this  new  proposed 
legislation  could  also  be  viewed  favorably 
by  those  who  do  not  feel  a  responsibility  for 
successful  rehabUitatlon  of  those  convicted 
of  crime.  If  no  attention  Is  given  to  the 
problem,  our  criminal  justice  system  and  our 
penal  institutions  will  continue  to  produce 
a  prc^iferatlon  of  criminals.  There  is  a  real 
physical  and  economic  limit  y>  the  number 
of  our  citizens  we  can  maintain  and  retain 
In  prisons.  They  ivill  be  released.  Would  it 
not  be  safer  for  everyone  if  they  were  re- 
leased better  equipped  to  succeed  in  society? 
In  this,  as  with  housmg,  you  continue  to 
come  to  grips  positively  with  the  serious 
problems  of  our  society.  The  country  Is  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  the  benefit  of  your 
statesmanship. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel  M.  Moore,  Jr. 

Meyer  &  Myer, 

Lawyols, 
Flora.  Ill,  June  9.  1972. 
Re  Federal  Corrections  Reorganization  Act. 
Hon.   Charles   H.   Percy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  I'll  go  along  with 
you  on  everything  contained  In  your  letter 
of  June  7th  regarding  the  Federal  Correc- 
tions Reorganization  Act  except  the  fifth 
paragraph  on  page  2  of  your  letter.  We  have 
1000  too  many  federal  boards  and  councils 
now.  We  sure  don't  need  any  more.  Not  one. 
Yours  very  truly, 

PIalph   G.  Meybi. 


US.  ASSISTANCE  TO  BANGLADESH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  continuing  interest  among  Amer- 
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icans  over  conditions  in  Bangladesh  and 
the  future  of  that  country,  I  would  like 
to  share  with  Senators  a  recent  letter  and 
report  I  received  from  Mr.  Maurice  J. 
Williams.  AID  coordinator  of  U.S.  dis- 
aster relief  assistance  for  South  Asia. 
Mr.  Williams'  letter  and  report  is  an  end- 
oi-fiscal-year  review  of  U.S.  relief  assist- 
ance roughly  coinciding  with  Bangla- 
de.sh"s  first  6  months  of  independence. 

Mr.  Williams'  letter  and  report  indi- 
cates that  relief  help  to  Bangladesh  since 
independence  now  totals  over  $800  mil- 
lion— of  which  the  United  States  has  pro- 
vided some  $267.5  million.  Nearly  half  of 
the  U.S.  commitments,  some  $132  mil- 
lion are  being  used  for  food  commodities 
and  logistical  support  for  moving  these 
commodities  imder  United  States  aus- 
pices. Another  $115  million  has  been  al- 
located directly  to  the  Bangladesh  Gov- 
ernment for  general  reconstruction  and 
development  purposes.  And  some  $19.5 
million  has  b^a  given  in  grants  to  the 
private  volun^fr  agencies. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  humanitarian  contri- 
butions being  made  by  the  voluntary 
agencies.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  ex- 
pression of  the  American  people's  con- 
cern for  Bengalis  than  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  the  voluntary  agencies'  person- 
nel in  the  field.  In  addition  to  those 
agencies  whose  work  is  supported  by  U.S. 
Government  grants,  there  are  a  number 
of  agencies — including  the  Salvation 
Army  and  others — whose  work  depends 
solely  on  private  contributions.  A  recent 
report  compiled  by  AID  estimates  that 
these  private  contributions  from  all 
voluntary  agencies  have  totalled  some 
$12,500,000  since  early  1971. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ref- 
ugees, of  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has 
closely  followed  developments  in  South 
Asia,  since  the  early  days  of  the  repres- 
sion and  civil  war  in  East  Bengal.  With 
the  birth  of  Bangladesh,  we  have  con- 
tinued our  interest,  and  have  strongly 
advocated  every  possible  effort  to  encour- 
age this  new  nation.  I  feel  important 
progress  has  been  made,  and  I  especially 
want  to  commend  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  for  its  sympathetic 
and  active  concern  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Bengali  people  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  Bangladesh  and  all  of  South  Asia. 

Our  Government  has  already  at- 
tempted to  normalize  relations  with 
Pakistan  and,  hopefully,  we  will  also 
begin  to  make  progress  in  restoring  our 
good  relations  with  India,  where  the 
pain  of  our  "tilt"  and  the  neglect  of  our 
Government's  concern  last  year  has  left 
bitter  memories.  I  would  urge  the  ad- 
ministration and  AID  to  take  the  initia- 
tives in  reestablishing  productive  U.S. 
assistance  programs  in  India  and  renew- 
ing Important  educational  and  cultural 
ties  with  the  Indian  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  Mr.  Williams'  letter  and  report, 
as  well  as  the  report  on  private  contri- 
butions, and  some  recent  press  articles, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Agency  for  International 

Development, 
Washington,  July  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Since  Independ- 
ence. Bangladesh  has  faced  staggering  prob- 
lems of  relief  and  reconstruction.  Although 
much  of  the  war-damaged  economy  has  not 
yet  recovered  and  agricultural  production  is 
still  below  normal,  substantial  progress  has 
been  made.  In  particular,  widespread  starva- 
tion Is  no  longer  an  Immediate  threat  and 
the  country's  Internal  distribution  system 
has  been  partially  restored. 

The  degree  of  recovery  which  has  taken 
place  is  due  to  the  resilience  of  the  Bengali 
pwople,  to  the  leadership  of  Mujib  in  estab- 
lishing a  functioning  government,  and  to 
massive  relief  assistance  from  many 
countries. 

Relief  help  to  Banglad~-.h  since  independ- 
ence now  totals  over  $800  million^-of  which 
the  United  States  has  provided  $267.5  million 
or  one-third  of  the  total.  The  attached  paper 
briefly  describes  the  nature  of  U.S.  assistance 
to  Bangladesh.  It  is  an  end-of-fiscal  year 
review  of  the  period  roughly  coinciding  with 
Bangladesh's  first  six  months  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Maurice  J.  Williams, 
Coordinator  of  U.S.  Disaster  Relief  As- 
sistance for  South  Asia. 

U.S.  Assistance  to  Bangladesh — The  First 
6  Months 

Bangladesh  came  into  existence  facing 
staggering  difficulties.  Its  initial  success  in 
meeting  these  difficulties  has  been  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  generous  humanitarian 
response  of  many  countries  which  have  pro- 
vided foods,  raw  materials  tor  industry, 
transport  and  other  urgent  assistance 
amounting  to  about  $800  million. 

The  U.S.  has  provided  $267.5  million  or 
one-third  of  the  total. 

Our  response  to  the  humanitarian  needs 
of  Bangladesh  during  its  first  six  months  of 
Independence  has  been  three  pronged: 

PL  480  food  and  grants  to  move  food,  pri- 
marily under  UN  auspices,  to  counter  the 
immediate  threat  of  hunger  ($132  million); 

Grants  to  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  to  assist 
in  resettlement  of  thousands  of  Bengalee 
families  ($19.5  million) ; 

Help  to  the  Government  of  Bangladesh  to 
restore  basic  facilities  and  rehabilitate  the 
economy  ($115  million). 

Seven  hundred  thousand  tons  of  PL  480 
foodgrains  and  edible  oil,  valued  at  $88.2 
million,  have  been  committed  since  March. 
At  the  discretion  of  the  Government  of  Ban- 
gladesh, this  food  Is  distributed  free  to  re- 
turned refvigees  and  other  destitute  families 
or  sold  so  that  the  proceeds  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  people  on  labor- 
intensive  projects. 

A  grant  of  UNROD  of  $35  million  helps 
with  the  cost  of  logistical  support  directly 
related  to  the  movement  of  food  into  the 
country.  These  funds  have  been  spent  largely 
for  chartering  river  transport  needed  to  sup- 
plement the  extensively-damaged  rail  and 
road  transport  system.  In  addition,  our 
grant — which  accounts  for  over  50  percent 
of  UNROD's  total  cash  resources — has  been 
used  for  vacuvators  and  cargo  handling 
equipment  to  expedite  food  deliveries. 

More  recently,  A.I.D.  financed  the  services 
of  the  ^fanhattan,  the  U.S.'s  largest  mer- 
chant vessel,  to  serve  as  a  floating  silo  and 
thus  expedite  the  handling  of  Incoming  ship- 


ments of  food.  Also  we  have  chartered  air- 
craft to  airdrop  food  in  Isolated  villages 
during  the  monsoons.  Although  these  serv- 
ices are  not  included  in  our  grant  to  the  UN, 
they  directly  support  the  UN-sponsored  fool 
relief  program  and  are  under  the  control  of 
UNROD. 

Through  a  series  of  grants  totalling  al- 
most $20  million,  we  have  recognized  the 
important  role  U.S.  voluntary  agencies  per- 
form in  responding  rapidly  to  urgent  hu- 
man needs.  They  have  focused  on  the  reha- 
bilitation of  individual  families  who  lost 
their  homes,  possessions  and  means  of  liveli- 
hood. A  large  part  of  these  funds — through 
CARE,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  Church 
World  Service,  Medical  Assistance  Programs 
and  the  Community  Development  Founda- 
tion— are  to  provide  construction  materials 
and  other  assistance  in  the  rebuilding  of 
thousands  of  homes.  Almost  two  million 
Bengalees  who  were  without  shelter  have  di- 
rectly benefited  from  this  U.S.  assistance. 
Voluntary  agencies  also  are  providing  medi- 
cal care  and  distributing  tools,  bullocks  and 
eqxiipment  to  thousands  of  farmers,  fisher- 
men, tradesmen  and  small  businessmen  so 
that  they  can  become  self-sufficient.  Through 
the  International  Rescue  Committee  we  have 
supported  the  important  work  of  the  Chol- 
era Research  Laboratory  and  provided  sti- 
pends to  permit  students  to  resume  their 
studies.  A  grant  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
furthered  the  work  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  among  the  mi- 
nority population  and  other  specially  needy 
groups  in  Bangladesh. 

The  third  prong  of  our  assistance  has  been 
direct  bilateral  grant  aid  of  $115  million  to 
the  Government  of  Bangladesh  to  finance 
the  rehabilitation  of  basic  facilities  and  to 
rehabilitate  the  economy.  These  funds  are 
for  the  importation  of  commodities — such  as 
cotton,  tallow,  fertilizer,  and  pesticides — to 
revive  local  industry  and  to  increase  food 
production.  Our  grant  also  finance  repair  and 
construction  of  coastal  embankments,  resto- 
ration of  power  supplies,  rebuilding  of  roads 
and  bridges,  rehabilitation  of  airports,  re- 
construction of  schools,  the  procurement 
and  printing  of  textbooks  and  library  ma- 
terials lost  during  the  civil  war,  as  well  as  in 
other  priority  areas  in  which  U.S.  contractors 
have  the  expertise  and  prior  experience  to  do 
a  Job  quickly  and  well. 

The  grant  finance  urgently  needed  project 
equipment,  but  a  significant  portion  of  these 
funds  is  for  local  costs,  particularly  labor 
and  locally  available  materials  and  services, 
and  the  dollars  to  purchase  local  currency 
used  for  additional  priority  commodity  im- 
ports from  the  United  States.  By  such  ar- 
rangement our  grant  assistance  serves  di- 
rectly to  stimulate  the  economy  and  gene- 
rate employment,  while  also  ensuring  that  a 
large  part  of  the  dollars  we  spend  ultimately 
comes  back  to  the  United  States. 

In  FY  1972,  the  U.S.  Congress  appropriated 
$200  million  for  emergency  relief  In  South 
Asia — $27.7  million  was  committed  for  relief 
needs  prior  to  the  emergence  of  Bangladesh 
as  an  Independent  country  and  $172.2  million 
since  that  event.  Other  U.S.  commitments  to 
Bangladesh  include  $4.6  million  from  the  FY 
1972  Contingency  Fund  and  $90.7  mililon  in 
PL  480  resources — for  a  total  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  Bangladesh  since  Independence  of 
$267.5  million. 

For  FY  1973  the  Administration  has  re- 
quested a  further  $100  million  to  permit  the 
U.S.  to  do  its  proportionate  share  in  this 
large  scale  humanitarian  endeavor,  which 
will  require  a  sustained  International  effort 
of  rehabilitation  assistance  over  the  next 
year. 

To  summarize,  U.S.  Government  assistance 
for  Bangladesh  during  the  first  six  months 
has  been  as  follows: 
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[In  millions  of  dollars] 
Pood  and  logistical  support  for  moving  of 
food,  mainly  through  the  U.N.: 

700,000  tons  of  Pood  for  Peace $88.2 

High  protein  food  for  UNICEF  child 

fee<ling 2.5 

Grant  to  the  U.N -  35.3 

S.S.  Manhattan 4.0 

Airdrop  services  (Southern  Air) 2.0 

Subtotal    132.0 


American     Red     Cross — nutritional 

and  medical  assistance $1.  0 

Community  Development  Founda- 
tion— housing  .2 

Medical  assistance  programs — medi- 
cal and  housing .9 

Foundation  for  Airborne  Relief — 
airdrop    services 1. 

International    Rescue    Committee — 

educational  and  health  services..     '"1.6 


Rehabilitation  of  power  stations  and 

lines $16.3 

Rehabilitation  of  schools  and  li- 
braries       13.3 

anal  excavations,  inland  waterways 
and  dredging 6.0 

Rural  health  centers 5.  0 

Reconstruction  of  bridges,  roads,  air- 
ports and  other  needs  to  be  de- 
fined   ->.. 25.0 


Subtotal   19.5 


Grants  to  Voluntary  Agencies: 

CARE — housing 5.3 

CathoUc     Rrtief     Services — housing 
and  rehabilitation 8.0 

Church  World  Service — housing 1.0 


Grant  to  the  Government  of  Bangladesh  for 
following  purposes: 

Essential  commodley  Imports 34.  4 

Repair  of  coastal  embankments 15. 0 

REPORT  NO.  15 


Subtotal    115.0 

Other  Relief  Assistance 1.0 

Total 267.  5 


CUMULATIVE  REPORT  BEGINNING  JAN.  1,  1971,  OF  U.S.  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES'  ASSISTANCE  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN  BANGLADESH.  EXCLUSIVE  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  DOLLAR  GRANTS  AND 

VALUE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  FOODS 


Type  of  assistance 


Agency 


Cash 


Value 


0""""^- arc: 


Support  LICROSS/iCRC  medical  and  photo- 
giaphic  supplies. 


ANRC. 


AOG. 
BDF. 
BWA. 


J34, 500 

120,000 

230,075 

8,560 

18,686 

16,357 

Housing  demonstration   projects;   reliel   and    CARE 2,137,000 

supplies. 

Children's  institutions _ 

Community    development    aid— training    of 
trainers  and  child  family  community  sponsor- 
ship. 
Relief    community  development,  agricultural 

and  housing  projects.                                      ^^^^^ ^^^ 

Blankets  and  reconstruction  projects CWS -  765,780 

l«edicines - DRf ,i,  a;,a 

Co-opsandFAR - ERF ..-  135.000 

^                                                                 FIWB'SBC 111.500 

ICF.^ 19,022 


J97, 730 


250,000 


CCF 

COF.'SCF. 


68,271 
165. 000 


CRS - -     1,064,000        1.164.255 


36.400 
45.000 


Type  ol  Assistance 


Agency 


Cash 


Value 


Health  and  education  programs 

Reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  projects 

Medical  supplies 

Cash  and  relief  supplies 

Rehabilitation  and  transportation.. 

Rehabilitation  programs. 

Relief    supplies,   boats   and    nets,   dothing. 
medicines. 

Cash  for  local   purchase  of  clothing,  boats, 
livestock  and  housing  projects. 

Assistance  to  students 

Food,  agricultural  and  educational  supplies 

Relief 


IRC 

LWR 

MAP 

MCC 

OXFAM  (America). 

SA 

SAWS 


UCBWM 

WRC  (N.A.E.) 

WUS 

WVRO 

YMCA  International 
Committee. 


}370.  (KX)  . 

277,000 

42,  452 

311,000 

250,000  . 

40  000 

74.100 

90. 000  , 
110,000 

2.080 
126. 000  . 
590 


J30,000 

1,  2D5.  029 

365.942 


173,000 


Total  . 

Estimated  value  ol  accumulated  contributions 
in  kind. 

Grand  total 


6,598.973 


3, 367. 356 
2,500,000 

12,  466.  329 


Note:  This  cumulative  report  started  on  Jan.  1.  1971.  and  continued  Apr.  16.  1971.  when  the 
voluntary  agencies  discontinued  their  operations  because  of  civil  unrest  in  East  Pakistan.  It  was 
resumed  on  Sept.  3.  1971,  and  estimated  contributions  in  kind.  J2, 500.000  Irom  Jan.  1.  1971 
through  Dec.  15,  1971,  are  included  in  the  grand  total. 

KEY  TO  ABBREVIATIONS— VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

ACR— Americans  tor  Children's  Relief. 

AFSC— American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

ANRC— American  National  Red  Cross. 

AOG— Assemblies  of  God. 

BOF>— Bangladesh  Foundation. 

BWA  '-Baptist  World  Alliance. 

CARE— Cooperative  for  American  Relief  Everywhere. 

CCF— Christian  Children's  Fund. 

CDF— Community  Development  Foundation. 

CRS-Catholic  Relief  Services- USCC. 

CRWRC- Christian  Reformed  World  Relief  Committee. 

CWS-Church  World  Service. 


DRF— Direct  Relief  Foundation. 

ERF'— Emergency  Relief  Foundation. 

FMB  SBC  I— Foreign  Mission  Board  ot  So.  Baptist  Convention 

ICF'— International  Chiistian  Fellowship. 

IRC— International  Rescue  Committee. 

LWR-Luthern  World  Relief. 

MAP— Medical  Assistance  Programs. 

MCC— Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

SA— Salvation  Army. 

SAWS  -Seventh-day  Adventist  Welfare  Service 

UCBWM  i-United  (Church  Board  for  World  Mimstiies. 

WRC— World  Relief  Commission. 

WUS-World  University  Service. 

WVRO- World  Vision  Relief  Organization. 

YMCA— Y.M.C. A.— International  Committee. 


>  Not  registered  with  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Votuntary  Foreign  Aid. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July  13,  1972] 

Mujib  Builds  Confidence:   Bangladesh 

Turns  Into  Going  Concern 

(By  Henry  S.  Hayward) 

Dacca. — One-half  year  after  its  Prime  Min- 
ister was  sworn  in  last  January  Bangladesh 
Is  a  going  concern. 

The  government  of  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rah- 
man has  expanded  and  consolidated  its  con- 
trol over  a  nation  of  75  million  people. 

It  is  currently  cracking  down  on  weapons 
illegally  retained  by  its  citizens,  checking  up 
on  stolen  cars,  and  hauling  away  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  black-market  commodities  dur- 
ing special  curfew  operations. 

Most  people  here  have  ceased  to  count  the 
number  of  world  nations  recognizing  Bangla- 
desh. The  government  now  looks  hopefully 
to  United  Nations  membership  this  autumn. 

ROUTINB  AFFAIRS  EXECUTED 

Government  ministers  and  civil  servants 
have  settled  down  to  handling  the  nation's 
everyday  affairs,  which  had  been  almost  to- 
tally suspended  during  the  latter  days  of 
the  Bengali  liberation  struggle  and  the  India- 
Pakistan  confilct  last  December. 

Public  confidence  in  the  government's 
leadership  epitomized  In  the  person  of  Ban- 
gabandhu   [friend  of  Bengal]  Sheikh  Mujl- 


bur Rahman  and  In  the  government's  ability 
to  govern,  has  continued. 

Food  is  coming  in  ar^  rice  prices  are  no 
longer  rising,  except  lii  Isolated  pockets  of 
shortages.  The  prospect  of  a  widespread 
famine  In  Bangladesh  nas  receded  to  the 
ix)int  where  aid  officials  ^e  confident  it  can 
be  avoided  except  in  sotne  hard-to-reach 
areas — barring  major  catastrophes  and  dis- 
tribution kinks. 

Armed  guerrilla  freedom  fighters  are  dis- 
appearing from  the  public  scene,  and  the 
country's  new  armed  forces  are  conducting 
themselves  in  orderly  fashion.  Uniformed 
men  greet  the  Prime  Minister  wherever  he 
goes  on  his  frequent  trips  around  the  coun- 
try. So  do  large  crowds  which  testify  to  his 
continued  personal  popularity. 

Very  slowly,  but  nevertheless  noticeably, 
the  many  destroyed  bridges  are  being  rebuilt. 
One  coming  back  here  after  five  months  no- 
tices the  differences.  Rough  streets  in  Dacca 
are  being  repaved  bit  by  bit. 

Thus  anyone  charting  Bangladesh  prog- 
ress has  to  concede  progress  has  indeed  been 
registered  here.  The  general  outlook  seems 
significantly,   measurably,   visibly   improved. 

MOU    OONTEOL    OfDICATEO 

But  veteran  Informants  also  add  a  firm 
note  of  caution.  Progress  Is  visible,  but  not 


sensational.  The  country  Is  still  balanced  on 
a  knife  edge.  One  source,  who  gave  Bang- 
ladesh only  a  50-50  chance  of  survival  last 
March,  raised  his  sights  to  52-48  in  favor 
last  April,  then  to  65-45  in  June,  and  has 
Just  raised  the  figure  to  57-43  in  favor.  Prog- 
ress, In  short.  Is  still  gradual  in  these  early 
days  of  nationhood.  It  has  been  inching 
upward  about  one  point  a  month,  according 
to  this  rough  reckoning. 

Sheikh  Mujib  is  reported  by  intimates  to 
feel  good  abotit  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
His  personal  appearances  have  gone  well. 
He  no  longer  Is  worried  about  the  food  situ- 
ation. He  now  has  turned  his  domestic  con- 
cern toward  Improving  the  country's  agri- 
cultural output. 

He  urges  his  people  to  show  discipline  and 
good  character.  Give  me  "sonar  manush" 
[men  of  pure  gold]  to  build  sonar  Bangla 
[a  golden  Bangladesh],  he  says. 

Some  Western  observers,  meanwhile,  say 
the  Prime  Minister  today  seems  to  have  the 
country  more  firmly  under  his  control  than 
one  month  ago.  They  credit  his  slight  dip 
in  popularity  then  to  food  shortages  and 
lack  of  law  and  order.  Both  these  dUBcultles 
now  have  been  Improved. 

Nor  does  Sheikh  MuJlb  have  any  visible 
rival  for  power.  No  opponent  of  any  stature 
has  emerged.  Even  the   students  who   pin- 
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priclc  him  are  basically  for  blm.  And  he 
handles  them  with  tolerance  and  under- 
standing, as  befits  the  Bangabandhu. 

He  Is,  however,  an  Intuitive  political  lead- 
er, not  a  polished  government  operator,  not 
deeply  knowledgeable  about  the  socialism 
and  democracy  hts  government  professes  as 
two  of  Its  four  pillars. 

The  other  two  are  secularism  and  national- 
ism, with  which  the  Sheikh  is  indeed 
lamiUar. 

"As  long  as  he  follows  his  instincts  about 
what  the  people  want."  says  a  Dacca  Ben- 
gall,  "he  will  be  all  right.  But,  if  he  loses 
that  touch,  then  he  may  get  into  trouble." 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July  24,  19721 

U.S.  South  Asian  Aid  Gropes  Back 

(By  Lucia  Mouat) 

Washington. — Today,  six  months  after  the 
devastating  Indo-Paklstanl  war  came  to  an 
end  and  the  world's  newest  nation — Bangla- 
desh— emerged,  econonmlc  repairs  are  w^ell 
under  way. 

Normalcy  is  also  slowly  returning  to  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  south  Asian  relief- 
development  effort.  Although  $87  million  in 
loans  to  India  remains  suspended,  economic 
aid  to  Pakistan  has  been  resumed  and  relief 
grants  continue  to  flow  generously  to 
Bangladesh. 

Throughout  the  nine-month  struggle  for 
Bangladesh  autonomy,  charges  were  rife  that 
the  highly  publicized,  but  ofBclally  denied, 
U.S.  "tilt"  toward  Pakistan  was  taking  on 
telling  color  in  the  form  of  U.S.  aid  policy. 

Though  new  licenses  and  renewals  on  mili- 
tary sales  were  out,  military  hardware  already 
in  the  pipeline  and  still  purcha^^able  under 
existing  licenses  moved  uninterrupted  to 
Pakistan  until  late  fall,  when  Congress  played 
a  role  in  forcing  a  total  cutoff.  More  recently 
there  have  been  charges  that  U.S.  planes  pur- 
chased by  Libya  and  Jordan  were  transferred 
to  Pakistan  for  military  use  ( without  Wash- 
ington's endorsement)  and  that  U.S.  emer- 
gency economic  aid  to  Rawalpiiuii  was  mis- 
spent for  military  purposes. 

THE    $185    MILLION    WAS    NOT    CUT 

Wlien  India  openly  entered  the  south  A<ilan 
conflict  last  December,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion announced  the  suspension  of  $87  million 
in  loans  promised  India  but  not  yet  firmly 
committed  in  a  banking  sense.  Another  $185 
million  in  committed  project  and  commodity 
loans  and  food  for  peace  gra.'its  was  not  cut. 
One  aid  expert  explains  that  the  legal  grounds 
were  there  but  the  result  would  have  been  an 
'administrative  monstrosity." 

The  official  explanation  of  continued  sus- 
pension of  the  $87  million  is  that  the  policy 
is  "under  review"  but  that  conditions  In 
India  are  really  no  more  stable  than  they 
were  in  war  days  and  that  there  can  be  no 
assurance  yet  that  the  funds  will  be  spent 
effectively  for  purposes  intended.  Tlio.se  who 
press  the  point  are  reminded  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  been  extremely  bu.sy  witli  other 
foreign-policy  matters. 

Some  critics,  however,  find  it  ironic  that 
Washington  has  been  working  .'io  hard  to 
warm  up  economic  ties  with  Communist 
Peking,  Mo.scow.  and  Eastern  Europe,  yet 
finds  Itself  unable  to  resume  aid  to  a  demo- 
cratically very  much  in  need  of  help. 

TWO-PAHTV    TALKS   COMING 

Tlie  common  assumption  here  is  that  the 
H'.lmlnistration  is  holding  off  at  lea-'^t  imtil 
tlie  Pakistani-India  talks  scheduled  to  begin 
June  28.  While  India  is  unquestionably  the 
clo%imant  party,  the  United  States  would 
presumably  like  to  make  sure,  if  it  could, 
that  India's  added  power  edge  does  not  make 
It  also  domineering.  Says  one  long-time  ob- 
server of  the  U.S.  role  in  south  Asian  develop- 
ment, "I'm  sure  if  (Pakistani  President] 
Bhutto  and  Mrs.  Oandhi  bad  a  love  feast. 


that  would  change  things."  Many  here  ques- 
tion Just  how  much  leverage,  if  an'y,  the  UJS. 
holdout  can  exercise  on  the  situation. 

Certainly  the  U.S.  failure  to  resume  full 
aid  to  India  has  been  confusing  for  other 
members  of  the  world's  aid-giving,  global 
consortium  who  met  last  week  in  Paris. 
These  were  urged  by  a  World  Bank  spokes- 
man to  understand  that,  although  the  U.S. 
has  been  providing  the  bulk  of  development 
aid  to  India,  the  proportion  Is  expected  to 
lessen  and  the  other  countries  should  pro- 
ceed Independently.  Though  budget  cycles 
of  the  various  donors  differ,  some  $300  mil- 
lion for  India  was  pledged  at  the  meeting. 

Throughout  the  1960's,  Washington  has 
contributed  about  60  percent  of  the  total  aid 
channeled  to  India  and  Pakistan  and  would 
like  to  bring  Its  share  closer  to  a  less  domi- 
nant one-third. 

Although  the  Nixon  administralion,  on  the 
advice  of  development  experts,  is  trying  to 
steer  more  of  its  bilateral  aid  into  multi- 
lateral channels,  it  is  effectively  following  a 
reverse  policy  in  Bangladesh.  Giving  through 
the  United  Nations  is  not  out,  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  U.S.  has  been  serving  up  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  UN  aid,  whereas 
such  countries  as  India,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Australia  give  substantially  but  bilater- 
ally. 

U.S.  help  to  Bangladesh,  In  accord  with 
emergency  congressional  appropriations,  has 
been  generous.  Some  $218  million  in  grants 
has  been  given  with  another  $100  million 
possibly  In  the  offing  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Bengali  re- 
cipiei'.ts,  political  and  economic  strings  have 
been  few. 

HIGH    MORALE    SEEN 

"I've  never  seen  Bangladesh  in  such  good 
shape  in  the  sense  of  the  tone  in  government 
offices."  says  C.  Herbert  Rees,  head  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development's 
Office  of  South  Asia  Affairs,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  a  business  visit  there.  "There 
is  a  spirit  of  determination  and  dedication — 
and  it's  highly  gratifying  to  see." 

Certainly  distribution  of  aid  in  all  its  vari- 
ations has  been  and  still  is  a  problem  In 
Dacca.  During  the  civil  strife,  food  didn't 
always  get  to  those  who  most  needed  it. 
Several  shiploads  of  grains  were  diverted 
because  of  harbor  congestion  to  such  coun- 
tries as  Indonesia  and  Afghanistan. 

"The  main  reason  there  wasn't  any  fam- 
ine." admits  Mr.  Rees,  "is  that  10  million 
people  went  elsewhere.  That  reduced  the 
number  at  the  table  .  .  .  but  we  actually 
did  deliver  700,000  tons  of  grain  to  what  was 
then  East  Pakistan,  and  that  amount  makes 
the  difference  between  4  million  people  eat- 
ing or  not  eating.  We  did  great." 

TANKER    AS    A    STOREHOUSE 

As  of  August  the  tanker  Manhattan,  the 
largest  American  merchant  ship,  will  be  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  help  out  as  a  tempor- 
ary storehouse  for  grain  deliveries  that  can- 
not easily  be  made  along  Bangladesh's  still 
disrupted  waterways  and  roads. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

July   13,  1972] 
In  Bangladesh:  Anti-U.S.  Sentiment 
Recedes 
(By  Henry  S.  Hay  ward) 
Dacca. — An  American  here  had  Just  ex- 
plained to  a  Bengali  acquaintance  that  the 
United  States  Is  rapidly  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam,  with  its  troops  and  ground-fighting 
activities  now  down  to  a  bare  minimum. 

The  Bengali  put  his  palms  together  in  a 
gesture  of  prayer. 

"Promise  me,"  he  said,  "you  will  never  do 
anything  that  minimum  to  Bangladesh." 

The  story,  which  is  true,  illustrates  that 
Bengalis  are  sharply  critical  of  the  United 
States  role  In  'Vietnam.  But  their  criticism  is 
not  limited  to  that  subject.  A  considerable 


current  of  anti-American  sentiment  has  ex- 
isted here  since  early  this  year. 

"The  anti-American  tide  definitely  is  re- 
ceding now,"  says  one  Dacca  resident.  But  he 
concedes  that  the  turn  of  the  tide  occurred 
only  recently — some  time  after  American 
recognition  of  Bangladesh  in  April  and  the 
granting  of  substantial  American  aid  to  this 
country. 

Now  Bangladesh  officials,  national  and 
local,  are  beginning  to  understand  the  new 
American  attitude.  But  the  word  has  not  yet 
reached  all  the  rural  areas.  Some  observers 
speculate  It  will  take  several  years  before 
residual  resentment  wears  away  completely. 
And  due  to  a  basic  difference  of  systems — this 
Is  a  people's  republic — the  United  States  may 
become  widely  unpopular  here. 

Until  recently,  almcwt  no  word  of  support 
for  the  United  States  could  be  found  in  the 
Dacca  press,  which  supports  three  English- 
language  morning  dailies  and  an  afternoon 
two-page  sheet,  as  well  as  numerous  papers 
in  the  Bengali  language.  It  was  all  anti.  But 
now.  as  one  observer  put  it,  "there's  at  least 
some  debate  over  who  are  the  bad  and  good 
guys."  American  officials  now  find  local  edi- 
tors much  more  receptive  to  American  news 
releases  and  less  Inclined  to  use  the  Soviet 
Tass  News  Agency  version  of  world  develop- 
ments. 

Some  segments  of  the  Bengali  press,  how- 
ever, are  virulent  enough  in  their  criticism 
to  try  to  make  the  recent  visit  of  presidential 
envoy  John  B.  Connally  a  sinister  event. 
They  refiect  Soviet  opinion,  and  some  suspect 
they  are  subsidized  by  Soviet  funds. 

Working  In  American  favor  in  the  recent 
upward  climb  are  not  only  the  Connally 
visit,  aid  appropriations,  and  recognition — 
but  also  traces  of  Bengali  boredom  with  the 
Soviets  and  disillusionment  with  the  Indians. 

"The  Soviets  push  too  hard  and  deliver 
too  little  in  terms  of  aid,"  is  the  way  one 
source  explains  It.  At  the  same  time  the 
Bengalis  see  not  much  more  in  prospect  from 
their  Indian  friends.  Shoddy  Indian  goods 
have  been  coming  in,  and  border  smuggling 
Is  a  problem.  Moreover,  lots  of  vehicles  and 
consumer  goods  disappeared  when  the  Indian 
armed  forces  went  home,  it  is  claimed. 
massive  aid  supplied 

At  that  Juncture  Uncle  Sam  began  to  move 
in  massively  with  money,  food,  and  all  man- 
ner of  supplies.  It  made  a  considerable  Im- 
pact. 

"There  was  no  where  to  go  but  up,"  an 
American  declared. 

By  contrast  with  some  other  donors,  less 
skilled  in  the  business,  American  aid  has 
been — with  a  few  notable  exceptions — pre- 
cise and  professional,  logical  and  reasonable. 
The  Bangladesh  Government  reportedly  has 
been  impressed  by  this  U.S.  operating  ex- 
perience. 

At  a  Fourth  of  July  reception  here,  Ameri- 
can charge  d'affaires  Herbert  D.  Splvack  was 
plea.sed  to  note  that  he  had  a  house  full  of 
Bengalis.  Three  months  ago  virtually  none 
of  them  would  have  come. 

Officials  now  are  understandably  worried, 
lest  some  new  event  or  announcement  in  the 
United  States  set  back  the  current  progress. 
Otherwise  they  feel  the  worst  may  be  over — 
although  more  ttphlU  climbing  doubtless  will 
bo  necessary. 

Few  Americans  here  have  yet  encountered 
any  personal  antagonism,  however.  "Ameri- 
cans good,  Nixon  bad,"  Is  the  usual  taxi- 
driver  comment  after  ascertaining  an  Amer- 
ican's nationality.  For  the  first  time  in  Dac- 
ca, this  correspondent  was  asked  if  he  were 
a  Russian.  It  probably  was  a  compliment, 
for  the  Ru.ssians  are  still  popular. 

Washington's  slowness  in  the  recognition 
of  Bangladesh  and  Its  role  iu  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  war  implanted  the  idea  the  United 
States  was  hostile  to  the  new  nation.  Now 
that  hostility  is  being  repaid  to  a  modest 
extent.  The  pro-American  sentiments  that 
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developed  here  as  a  result  of  American  press 
support  for  the  Bengalis  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  liberation  struggle  w«re  Just 
about  wiped  out. 

Even  now,  the  U.S.  is  often  coupled  with 
Communist  China.  In  fact  "Sino-American 
imperialist  agents"  sometimes  are  accused 
of  fomenting  trouble  here.  How  the  Chinese, 
who  call  the  Russians  "social  Imperialists," 
like  being  called  imperialists  themselves  and 
being  classed  with  the  Americans  is  not  re- 
corded. 

In  leftist  quarters,  American  aid  is  written 
off  as  largess  from  a  rich  country,  which 
conceals  an  effort  to  attach  political  strings 
to  Bangladesh.  Fortunately  for  the  Ameri- 
can position,  the  Prime  Minister,  Sheikh 
Mujlbur  Rahman,  knows  where  the  money 
so  desperately  needed  by  Bangladesh  is  com- 
ing from. 

Some  say  Shiekh  Mujib  has  not  hesitated 
to  rebuke  his  more  extreme  Cabinet  minis- 
ters for  their  anti-American  views. 

Mr.  Connally's  visit  broke  the  ice  with 
favorable  front-page  newspaper  and  tele- 
vision displays.  After  his  departure,  one 
newspaper,  called  The  People,  even  ac- 
corded the  Nixon  emissary  a  carefully  hedged 
editorial  comment.  Despite  the  articles,  num- 
erous innuendos  about  American  policy  and 
aid  continued.  One  American  chortled,  "At 
least  it  wasn't  all  bad — that's  a  change!" 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

May  19,  1972] 

Food,  Boats,  Fuel  Abrtving  :  UN  Hopeful  on 

Bangladesh  Relief 

(By  David  Winder) 

United  Nations,  N.Y. — Sir  Robert  Jackson, 
UN  Undersecretary-General  for  all  relief  op- 
erations in  Bangladesh,  wears  the  expression 
of  a  man  who  sees  a  faint  glimmer  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  dark  tunnel. 

Sent  to  Bangltwlesh  to  unravel  the  bureau- 
cratic knots,  establish  the  proper  priorities, 
and  coordinate  all  the  multitudinous  relief 
channels.  Sir  Robert  Is  "cautiously  opti- 
mistic"  about    the    relief   operations   there. 

It  Is  one  of  the  first  positive  utterances  to 
emerge  from  what  has  seemed  all  along  a 
dismally  bleak  relief  situation. 

For  all  his  enthusiasm  and  activity — he 
stands,  he  sits,  he  paces,  he  prowls,  he  lifts 
things,  he  puts  them  down,  he  fairly  explodes 
with  let's-get-on-wlth-the-Job  energy — Sir 
Robert,  considered  here  perhaps  the  "best 
aid  man  in  the  world,"  is  nevertheless  cau- 
tious. 

The  monsoon  Is  less  than  two  weeks  away, 
and  he  cannot  foresee  what  needs  will  exist 
beyond  that  period.  But  as  of  this  moment 
he  is  quite  emphatic  that  the  supplies  to 
meet  Immediate  needs — the  food,  the  Inland 
water  transport  to  convey  that  food,  and  the 
fuel  to  propel  those  boats — are  arriving  and 
will  continue  to  arrive  in  Bangladesh. 

FORTY -DAT    FOOD    STOCKPILE 

There  now  Is  a  40-day  food  stockpUe.  By 
the  end  of  May  the  Soviet  Navy  is  expected 
to  have  cleared  Chalna  and  Chittagong  ports 
of  obstructing  sunken  vessels,  a  vital  factor 
in  the  relief  operation. 

This  improved  outlook  is  In  contrast  to  re- 
cent negative  press  reports  detailing  charges 
of  bureaucratic  snarls  at  UN  headquarters, 
bickering  among  voluntary  agencies,  and  un- 
disguised Bangladesh  Government  bitterness 
at  the  way  aid  matters  were  proceeding. 

The  man  who  was  assigned  the  formidable 
task  of  putting  some  order  Into  a  rather  con- 
fused relief  picture  has  some  impressive 
credentials. 

He  is  a  former  commander  in  the  Austra- 
lian Navy.  He  was  loaned  to  the  British  Navy 
during  World  War  II  and  was  responsible  for 
the  defense  of  Malta.  He  was  appointed  an 
Assistant  Secretary-General  at  the  UN  In  its 
early  days  and  was  In  charge  of  the  upper 
Volta  River  development  plan  for  the  Ghana- 
Ian  Government.  More  recently  he  undertook 


a  highly  regarded  two-volume-capaclty  study 
of  the  UN  development  program. 

"man  of  decisxvk  action" 

A  UN  source,  summing  up  the  kind  of  con- 
tribution Sir  Robert  would  make  In  Bangla- 
desh, said,  "He  is  a  man  of  decisive  action. 
He  really  is  an  expert  on  management.  This  is 
what  this  operation  really  needed,  a  man  who 
could  pull  the  loose  ends  together." 

Certainly  he  gives  the  impression  of  a  man 
of  action:  coatless,  always  moving  around 
when  he  talks,  and  thrusting  his  chin  out  as 
though  he  were  about  to  take  on  the  world's 
problems  single  handed.  But  he  has  no  Illu- 
sions about  the  problems  facing  Bangladesh. 

"I  have  never  seen  an  economy  flattened 
to  the  extent  where  It  is  reliably  estimated 
that  half  of  its  working  population — that  is, 
12  million — are  out  of  work,"  he  says. 

For  Sir  Robert  such  statistics,  however, 
give  no  hint  of  the  resilience  and  self-reliance 
of  the  Bangladesh  people. 

"What  is  in  their  compass,  they  have  tried 
to  do." 

HARD   realities    REMAIN 

But  the  hard  realities  of  the  situation  still 
remain. 

For  75  million  in  Bangladesh  to  have  even 
reasonable  survival  possibilities — and  here  Sir 
Robert  cites  what  he  calls  the  parallel  of 
socially  unjust  conditions  prevailing  in  moet 
"third  world"  countries — "the  outside  world 
will  need  to  assist  that  government  on  a  very 
substantial  scale  for  many  months  to  come." 

The  outside  world  is  responding,  he  notes, 
to  this  "avalanche  of  problems."  The  United 
States,  Brltlan,  Canada,  Japan,  and  Sweden 
are  playing  a  predominant  role.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  tackling  port  clearance.  India,  at 
considerable  strain  to  Its  own  transportation 
system.  Is  moving  grain,  cement,  and  other 
essential  materials  by  overland  routes. 

Voluntary  agencies'  response  wm  consid- 
ered "quite  exceptional" — with  their  record- 
breaking  contributions  of  over  $75  million. 

FIGURES    don't    DISTURB    HIM 

Of  the  $630  million  required  to  meet  the 
need  for  1972,  only  some  $500  million  has 
been  pledged. 

These  figures  do  not  api>ear  to  disturb  the 
UN  aid  expert. 

"The  best  Interests  of  the  Bangladesh  Gov- 
ernment and  the  UN  will  be  achieved  if  no 
further  appeals  for  funds  are  made  until  we 
have  some  more  facts  and  can  Indicate  even 
more  specifically  what  is  required  to  repair 
what." 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  12,  19721 

MuJiB  Seeks  To  Strengthen  Links  to 

People 

(By  David  Van  Praagh) 

Dacca. — Sheik  Mujlbur  Rahman  strides 
across  the  spacious  drawing  room  of  the  old 
Pakistan  president's  house  here  as  if  he  owns 
the  place. 

He  does.  In  effect,  for  the  people  of  Bang- 
ladesh. To  them  he  Is  a  miracle  as  much  as 
creation  of  their  country  six  months  ago.  He 
clearly  means  to  keep  up  and  If  possible 
strengthen  the  link. 

MuJib,  as  everyone  calls  him.  Is  tall  for 
a  Bengali.  His  black  waistcoat  is  another 
distinctive  mark.  His  moustache  fairly  bris- 
tles when  be  talks.  His  eyes  can  smile  and 
grow  warm  but  be  Is  harder  than  he  used 
to  be.  He  Is  all  business,  with  a  message  to 
get  across  to  me  In  an  interview  as  he  bad 
a  message  for  agricultural  students  from 
Mymenslngh  be  met  Just  before. 

"MY     PEOPLE     LOVE      ME" 

And  MuJlb  Is  sensitive  and  defensive  as 
perhaps  only  a  Bengali  can  be.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  meeting  not  only  foreign  criti- 
cism but  also  Increasing  questions  from  some 
of  bis  own  people. 

The  prime  minister  and  folk  bero  of  75 
mlUon  persons  who  bav*  lived  through  some 
of  the  world's  worst  conditions  served  no- 


tice that  Bengali  critics  of  bis  government 
run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  people's  wrath 
if  they  are  not  constructive. 

"I  want  to  follow  democracy,"  declared 
Mujlb,  "But  if  criticism  is  not  constructive, 
then  my  people  will  deal  with  them  (the 
critics).  My  people  love  me — there  is  no 
question  about  it — if  anyone  wants  to  test 
this,  they  can  test  it  anytime  they  like." 

MAGAZINE    ATTACK 

The  warning  was  vague  but  unmist.ikable. 
MuJib  wants  time.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  he  received  a  positive  response  from 
nearly  1  million  people  when  he  asked  them 
in  a  major  speech  June  7  if  they  were  willing 
to  wait  three  years  for  results. 

His  comments  about  criticism — he  said  bis 
policies,  not  him  may  have  been  attacked — 
indicated  that  he  is  unwilling  to  brook  much 
interference  in  the  pace  and  manner  he  is 
setting  for  Bangladesh. 

The  most  outspoken  publication  here, 
Holiday — which  enjoyed  a  similar  reputation 
under  Pakistani  rule  partly  because  of  its  In- 
nocuous name — may  be  the  first  critic  to  pick 
up  Mujlb's  challenge. 

"MuJlb's  (June  7)  speech  ended  up  as 
sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing,"  boldly 
commented  Holiday.  "The  country  is  bristling 
with  problems  which  are  more  man-made 
than  what  can  be  accepted  as  the  trauma 
of  independence  .  .  .  MuJib  does  need  time, 
maybe  more  than  the  mere  three  years  he  has 
been  asking  for." 

Other  critics  prefer  anonymity.  A  foreign- 
er with  years  of  experience  in  East  Bengal, 
including  overseeing  relief  programs  in  the 
countryside  immediately  before,  during  and 
after  the  fight  for  independence,  said  that 
official  corruption  had  never  seemed  worse. 
Many  persons  working  in  the  many-facated — 
and  sometimes  uncoordinated — international 
aid  effort  to  put  Bangladesh  on  its  feet  an- 
ticipate that  a  large  part  of  relief  funds  and 
materials  will  be  misused  for  private  profit. 

"STILL     GUN-DRUNK" 

Breakdown  of  law  and  order  is  an  Increas- 
ingly serious  problem  despite  the  200,000  fire- 
arms that  Mujlb  said  had  been  surrendered 
to  him.  One  discerning  observer,  who  lived 
through  the  worst  of  the  bloodshed  leading 
up  to  Independence  in  December,  said:  "This 
country  is  still  gun-drunk — loaded  with  arms 
and  ammunition." 

In  a  few  days  In  June,  five  persons  died 
in  a  clash  between  police  and  Lal  (Red) 
Bahlnls  outside  Khulna.  A  well-known  jour- 
nalist was  found  murdered  outside  Dacca. 
Police  killed  three  persons  when  they  fired 
on  a  mob  outside  a  Kushtla  bank.  A  member 
of  the  legislature  and  two  Awaml  League 
workers  were  found  dead  of  unknown  causes 
in  Khulna. 

"Mujlb  is  the  only  leader  close  to  the  peo- 
ple but  he  can't  solve  everything."  reflected 
one  of  the  few  trained  Bengali  intellectuals 
left  after  mass  murder  of  many  educated 
Bengalis  by  Pakistani  army  collaborators  or 
Moslem  fanatics  as  Pakistan  lost  control  of 
East  Bengal. 

"PROGRESS     NOT     SLOW" 

"We  could  have  done  much  more  in  the 
first  six  months — we  still  can  do  a  loft — but 
it's  bard  to  get  MuJib  to  accept  that  six 
months  is  enough  for  taking  up  most  time 
with  nonessentials." 

Sheik  Mujlb,  earnestly  defending  his  rec- 
ord as  he  sat  on  a  white  upholstered  chair 
in  the  drawing  room  furnished  for  Pakistan's 
presidents,  asserted:  "Progress  is  not  slow. 
No  country  has  faced  such  a  situation.  To 
bring  normalcy  is  not  easy." 

He  recited  the  familiar  facts  and  figures 
of  the  meager  Bangladesh  inheritance,  no 
less  tragic  for  being  repeated  although  many 
persons  question  the  accuracy  of  these  nu- 
merical estimates. 

Three  mlUion  Bengalis  killed  and  25  mil- 
lion made  homeless  Exodus  and  return  of 
10  million  refugees.  Bengali  inteUectuale  and 
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half  the  police  force  destroyed  plus  roads, 
bridges  and  vehicles. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS   CTTEO 

Then  Mujlb  turned  to  what  has  been  ac- 
complished: Road  and  rail  links  restored, 
ports  working  again,  grain  coming  In  as  aid 
from  many  countries.  He  implied  that  Bang- 
ladesh  Is  recovering  faster  than  Germany 
did  after  World  War  U.  that  law  and  order 
Is  belter  than  "civilized"  countries  despite 
a  "small  number"  of  incidents. 

"At  least  I  have  65,000  villages  and  75 
million  people  and  food  Is  going  to  the  Inte- 
rior." MuJlb  told  me.  "We'll  be  able  to  fight 
out  the  food  problem  during  the  monsoon 
(until  September).  It  Is  only  becavise  the 
people  love  me — otherwise  I  could  not  do 
anything." 

Mujlb  talked  the  same  way  about  the  mi- 
nority Biharls.  In  terms  of  his  personal  links 
with  his  people:  "I've  told  the  Biharls  I'll 
distribute  what  I  cau.  I'm  a  human  being. 
I  think  the  Biharls  are  living  better  than 
my  Bengalis  whose  homes  have  been  burned 
by  the  Pak  army.  The  Biharls  have  collab- 
orated In  genocide.  I  must  congratulate  my 
people  that  after  liberation  there  was  no 
second  genocide." 

"PLAYING    *   CAME" 

Sheik  Mu]lb  said  President  Zulfikar  All 
Bhutto  of  Pakistan  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  take  back  Biharls  who  want  to  leave.  In 
exchange  for  Bengalis  in  Pakistan.  He  ac- 
cused Bhutto  of  "playing  a  game"  to  get 
back  more  than  dO.Ooio  Pakistani  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  India. 

Once  during  the  interview  the  power  fail- 
ed— a  reg\ilar  happening  In  Dacca — and  a 
powerful  fan  and  all  lights  but  one  dim 
one  went  out.  Mujlb  went  on  talking  In  the 
evening  shadows  before  the  lights  flicked  un- 
certainly back   to  life  some  moments  later. 

The  prime  minister  of  Bangladesh,  who' la 
52.  meets  people  in  the  old  president's  house 
from  5  to  10  p.m.  seven  days  a  week,  after 
working  In  the  main  secretariat  building  and 
before  going  home  to  his  own  modest  house 
and  his  family.  There  are  few  crowds  at  the 
official  residence  anymore,  few  security  guards 
inside  the  walled  compound  and  young, 
sportshlrted    assistants   are   unobtrusive. 

It  is  dif^cult  to  tell  how  well  Mujlb  takea 
the   fluttering  pulse  of  Bangladesh. 

fProm  the  New  York  Times.  May  20.  1972] 
Best    U.S.    Am    Deal    Oiteiied    to    Dacca — 
Terms    Most    Genebois    Ever.    American 
Aides  Assert 

Dacca.  Bangladesh,  May  19. — OSiclals  of 
the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development  are  negotiating  an  economic  aid 
agreement  with  Bangladesh  on  terms  de- 
scribed by  an  American  spokesman  as  "the 
most  generous  and  fle.xible  ever  offered  by  the 
United  States  to  any  country." 

Upon  the  signing  of  the  proposed  pact, 
expected  by  the  end  of  this  month.  Ameri- 
can aid  to  .this  country  is  to  begin  rising 
toward  an  expected  total  of  $300-mllllon  In 
the  coming  year.  Congress  has  already  ap- 
propriated $200-mllllon  of  this  sum.  part  of 
which  Is  now  In  the  aid  pipeline  to  Bangla- 
desh, and  prospects  are  believed  to  be  favor- 
able for  an  additional  allotment  of  $100- 
milllon  requested  by  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers. 

Under  the  terms  propooed  by  Washington, 
Bangladesh  wUl  be  the  first  recipient  of 
American  aid  grants  to  be  permitted  to  spend 
the  money  on  Imports  from  countries  othtr 
than  the  United  States. 

The  only  limitation  la  that  the  Imported 
Items,  If  not  bought  In  the  United  States, 
must  be  purchased  from  another  "developing 
country,"  such  as  India,  and  not  from  afflu- 
ent advanced  nation*  like  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. American  nrnt-iai^  have  "T'"'"^ 


another  restriction  dropped 
Another  departure  from  the  normal  re- 
strictions on  American  aid  will  permit  Bang- 
ladesh to  purchase  the  items  she  wishes 
with  these  funds  without  first  getting  Amer- 
ican approval. 

Asked  to  describe  the  reaction  of  Bang- 
ladesh officials  to  the  proffered  terms,  C.  Her- 
bert Reea.  head  of  the  four-man  United 
States  aid  mission,  said.  "They  could  hardly 
believe  it."  He  added  that  the  Banglaxtesh 
officials  "know  all  about  previous  American 
aid  agreements."  and  that  "they  were  very 
pleased"  with  the  new  offer. 

In  the  absence  of  a  formal  agreement  be- 
tween Dacca  and  Washington  on  aid.  Ameri- 
can assistance  \\p  to  now  has  had  to  be  chan- 
neled through  the  United  Nations  Relief 
Operation  In  Dacca,  usually  referred  to  as 
UNROD.  and  private  voluntary  agencies, 
such  as  the  Red  Cross. 

INDIA    MAIN   DONOR    NOW 

It  is  expected  that  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment the  United  States  will  overtake  India 
as  the  leading  contributor  to  relief,  rehabili- 
tation and  development  in  Bangladesh, 
which  Inherited  an  economy  shattered  by 
the  war  with  Pakistan. 

India,  whose  military  forces  combined  with 
local  guerrillas  to  defeat  Pakistani  troops  in 
East  Pakistan  and  make  this  former  prov- 
ince an  independent  republic,  has  ^iven  the 
new  state  $142.7-mlllion  in  cash  and  commo- 
dities. The  United  States  is  next  among 
donors  with  $119-million  given  In  aid  up 
to  now. 

Mr.  Rees.  who  Is  director  of  South  Asian 
affairs  in  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, noted  that  the  United  States 
had  contributed  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the 
aid  sent  to  Bangladesh  through  the  United 
Nations.  He  was  critical  of  the  relatively 
small  assistance  from  Japan,  which  has  giv- 
en the  equivalent  of  $10-mll|jon.  and  from 
Western  Europe. 

Besides  a  cash  payment  of  $35-million  to 
the  United  Nations  relief  mission  here  for 
operating  expenses,  and  $74-mllllon  in  food 
shipments,  the  United  States  has  distributed 
$7.32-mllllon  to  private  agencies  for  relief 
projects  ranging  from  the  replacement  of 
dertroyed  village  houses  to  cholera  research. 

The  new  program  under  the  bUateral 
agreement  now  being  negotiated  here  wlU 
go  beyond  the  relief  phase  and  concentrate 
on  building  up  the  aUlng  economic  plant. 
The  main  projects,  Mr.  Rees  said,  will  be 
directed  primarily  toward  Improving  pro- 
duction In  Industry  and  agriculture. 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

July  11,  19721 

Incidents  Fade  Awat:   Bangladesh  Rancor 

Eases;  Biharis  Not  So  Threatened 

(By  Henry  S.  Hayward) 

Dacca,  Bangladesh. — The  estimated  700,- 
000  pro-Pakistan  Biharls  in  Bangladesh  are 
not  likely  to  face  further  massacre  threats — 
If  no  new  Incitements  to  racial  and  religious 
violence  surface  here. 

No  major  Incidents  Involving  this  large 
minority  group  have  been  reported  In  recent 
months.  But  It  would  take  only  one  serious 
Incident  Involving  Biharls  to  rekindle  the 
violence.  In  the  opinion  of  Western  observers. 

Harassment  of  the  Biharls  peaked  last 
February,  shortly  after  the  country's  war  of 
liberation.  Muktl  Bahlnl  freedom  fighters 
entered  a  number  of  Biharl  enclaves  on  the 
pretext  of  searching  for  weapons. 

WhUe  there  unquestionably  were  weapons 
In  Biharl  bands,  and  the  new  nation  had 
been  called  upon  to  turn  In  its  arms,  the 
likelihood  Is  that  a  second  Muktl  objective 
was  to  Intimidate  the  much  disliked  Biharl 
families.  In  any  case,  shots  were  exchanged, 
and  a  number  of  Biharls  were  killed  at  that 
time. 


Since  then  the  situation  has  stabilized 
and  gradually  improved.  Some  of  Dacca's 
50.000  Biharls — most  of  them  live  in  guarded 
camps  In  Mlrpiur  and  Mohammedpur — have 
ventured  out  to  work  at  their  former  Jobs. 
Others  are  still  too  frightened  to  leave  the 
camps. 

The  Bangladesh  Red  Cross,  under  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  supervision,  continues  to 
deliver  food  to  Biharl  camps,  whose  Inmates 
otherwise  would  face  starvation,  due  to  their 
inability  to  go  out  and  purchase  In  regular 
markets. 

The  Bangladesh  Government  supplies  the 
food  from  Its  own  stocks,  often  provided 
from  United  Nations  and  other  foreign  relief 
agencies. 

But  the  basic  Biharl  problem  remains  un- 
solved. Many  Biharls  don't  want  to  integrate 
with  the  BengalU  of  the  new  Bangladesh 
nation.  In  Dacca,  at  any  rate,  they  consider 
themselves  Pakistanis — but  without  the 
means  of  emigrating  to  Pakistan,  even  11 
the  Pakistan  Government  would  take  them. 
The  Biharis  of  Chlttagong,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  established  better  relations  with  their 
Beng.all  neighbors.  Although  not  Integrated, 
these  Biharis  are  regarded  as  being  less  pro- 
Pakistan. 

STRAINS     STILL     FELT 

While  they  are  sympathetic  with  the  Bi- 
harls' plight.  Western  observers  feel  the 
Biharl  community  asked  for  trouble  by  ac- 
tively collaborating  with  the  Pakistan  Army 
in  Us  terror  campaign  against  the  Bengalis  of 
East  Pakistan  prior  to  the  liberation. 

After  decades  of  sporadic  clashes  with  the 
Bengalis,  many  Biharls  last  year  seemed  quite 
satisfied  to  see  the  Bengalis  roughly  treated 
by  former  President  Yahya  Khan's  soldiers. 
Instances  were  reported  In  Biharls  taking 
over  the  Bengali  homes,  shops,  land,  and 
possessions  left  behind  when  millions  of 
frightened  Bengalis  fled  to  India.  Now  the 
refugees  have  returned  and  reclaimed  what 
possessions  they  can  find.  Their  attitude  to- 
ward the  Biharis  Is  what  might  be  expected — 
less  than  ctmipasslonate. 

Yet  Prime  Minister  Shlekh  Mujibtn-  Rah- 
man has  repeatedly  urged  his  countrymen 
not  to  take  matters  Into  their  own  hands 
aixl  punish  those  they  feel  harmed  them 
during  their  struggle  against  Pakistani  re- 
pressions. This  is  one  reason  why  the  Ben- 
gali leader  is  so  emphatic  that  formal  war 
crimes  trials  must  be  held  on  Bangladesh 
soil — in  place  of  Impromptu  executions  which 
might  otherwise  flourish. 

During  the  present  lull,  meanwhile,  the 
b(rider  Biharls  have  resumed  their  usual  oc- 
cupations as  drivers,  office  workers  In  gov- 
ernment ministries,  and  railway  workers. 
One  of  the  difficulties  In  getting  Bangladesh 
railways  back  into  operatkMi — aside  from 
damage  to  equipment,  bridges,  and  right  of 
way— U  that  many  oX  the  experienced  Bi- 
harl employees  have  been  afraid  to  report 
for  duty. 

Some  neutral  observers  have  suggested  It 
might  be  possible  to  exchange  the  Biharls  In 
Bangladesh  for  the  estimated  400,000  Ben- 
galls  now  In  Pakistan. 

EXCHANGE    UNLIKELY 

But  aside  from  the  sheer  logistics  Involved, 
this  is  a  dlf&cult  political  problem.  Pakistan 
does  not  recognize  Bangladesh,  and  the  two 
countries  have  no  relations,  so  no  discus- 
sions are  possible.  And  If  their  safety  were 
guaranteed.  It  Is  likely  that  many  Biharls 
here  and  Bengalis  In  Pakistan  might  prefer 
to  stay  where  they  are. 

The  decline  In  attacks  upon  Biharls  may 
stem  from  the  fact  that  Muktl  Bahlnl  forces 
gradually  are  fading  back  Into  civilian  life, 
or  are  being  absorbed  Into  the  national  mili- 
tia where  they  are  under  greater  control. 
"The  Uuktt  no  longer  are  heard  of  as  a 
cohesive  force,"  a  Western  diplomat  declared. 
"Bangladesh  now  la  under  a  civil  adminis- 
tration pretty  much  nationwide." 
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Even  Tiger  Slddlqul,  the  well-publicized, 
young  Muktl  leader  in  the  TangaU  area, 
has  been  very  quiet  In  recent  months.  It  Is 
hard  to  tell  If  be  Is  also  fading  back  into 
civilian  life  or  simply  waiting  to  see  how 
things  develop. 


CONCLUSION   OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired. 


MILITARY    PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  construction  at  certain 
installations  In  connection  with  the  Safe- 
guard antlballistlc  missile  system,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  distinguished 
assistant  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  . 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  after  conferring  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  and  all  Senators  who  are 
parties  to  amendments  to  the  pending 
bill,  to  propose  the  following  unanimous- 
consent  request: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Monday,  at  10:30  a.m.,  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate:  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  be  recognized  to  call 
up  his  amendment,  on  which  there  be  at 
that  time  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes;  that  the  Senate  then  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Cranston  which  has  reference  to 
the  Sam  B;  that  time  be  limited  thereon 
to  one  suid  a  half  hours;  that  the  Senate 
then  proceed  to  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  on  which  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  one  and  a  half  hours 

Provided,  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
no  votes  occur  at  the  expiration  of  said 
times  on  the  aforementioned  amend- 
ments; that  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
stipulated  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  second  track  item  which 
v.ill  be  determined  by  the  leadership  at 
a  later  time. 

Provided,  further,  That  at  no  later 
than  6  p.m.  on  Monday,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  or  his  designee  be  au- 
thorized to  return  to  the  consideration  of 


the  imfinished  business,  at  which  time 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Jackson  be  re- 
turned to  consideration  and  there  be  a 
time  limitation  thereon  of  one-half  hour; 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Jackson,  The  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  Sam  B  amendment 
by  Mr.  Cranston,  with  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  30  minutes;  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Cranston,  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hartke, 
with  a  time  limitation  thereon  of  one- 
half  hour;  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second-track  item  or  that  the  majority 
leader  be  at  that  time  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed to  any  other  matter. 

Provided,  further,  that  on  Tuesday,  at 
10  a.m.,  the  Senate  resume  its  consid- 
eration of  the  unfinished  business;  that 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Proxmire  and 
Mr.  McGovERN  be  made  the  pending 
question  at  that  time:  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  tliereon  of  3  hours;  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Proxmire  and  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Hatfield.-  that  the 
time  limitation  thereon  be  3  hours:  tliat 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Hatfield,  the  .Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  TuNNEY,  with  a  time  limitation 
thereon  of  I't  hours:  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Tun- 
NEY,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, with  a  time  limitation  thereon  of 
1  hour;  that  upon  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  it  be  in  order 
for  the  distinguished  majority  leader  or 
his  designee  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  second  track  items. 

Provided  further,  on  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 2,  1972,  at  10  a.m.,  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business:  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
be  recognized  for  debate  of  his  so-called 
Vietnam  amendment  on  which  there  will 
be  a  time  limitation  of  4  hours ;  and  tliat 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  then  be  recog- 
nized for  debate  of  his  amendment  on 
which  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  2 
hours. 

Provided  further,  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  bill  of  4  hours;  that 
time  on  any  amendment  in  the  first  de- 
gree other  than  those  amendments 
enumerated  be  limited  to  1  hour;  that 
time  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment or  amendments  in  the  second  de- 
gree, debatable  motion  or  appeal  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes:  that  tabling  rights 
with  respect  to  any  amendment  or  mo- 
tion be  reserved:  that  Senators  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  the  bill  may  yield 
therefrom  on  any  amendment,  debata- 
ble motion  or  appeal. 

Ordered  further,  that  as  to  the  divi- 
sion, any  time  on  the  bill  would  be  di- 
vided between  and  under  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith);  that  time  on  any 


amendment  in  the  first  degree  be  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
such  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill;  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  or  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  be  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  mover  of 
such  amendment  and  the  author  of  the 
amendment  in  the  first  degree,  except 
in  any  instance  in  which  the  author  of 
the  amendment  in  the  first  degree  would 
favor  such,  in  which  instance  time  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  would  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distingtiished  manager  of  the  bill;  that 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
be  equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill;  and  that  a  final  vote  occur  on 
Wednesday  at  no  later  than  6  p.m. 

Provided  further,  that  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Stevfnson)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
q'jest  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  does  this  agreement  co\er  the 
proposition  on  motions  to  table? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
,  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous -consent 
agreement  reads  as  follows: 

Ordered.  T)iat  during  the  further  consld- 
eraticn  of  H.R.  15495.  an  act  authorizing 
funds  for  military  procurement  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  the  time  for  debate  on  amend- 
ments and  the  bill,  together  with  the  order 
in  which  certain  amendments  will  he  consid- 
ered, is  as  follows:  on  Monday.  July  31,  1972. 
at  10:30  a.m.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business 
(H.R.  15495)  with  the  Chair  recognizing  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  to 
call  up  a:i  amendment  on  which  there  will  be 
30  minutes  debate  without  a  vote  at  that 
time;  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  will  then  be  recognized  to  call  ;ip 
his  SAM  B  amendment  on  which  there  will 
be  1 1 2  hours  for  debate  without  a  vote  at 
that  time:  following  which  the  Senator  from 
IndlaTia  iMr.  Hartke)  will  be  recognized  to 
call  up  an  amendment  on  which  there  will  be 
I'j  hours  for  debate  without  a  vote  at  that 
time. 

Following  debate  of  these  three  amend- 
ments, the  Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  "second  track  legislation" 
to  be  proposed  by  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

At  no  later  than  6:00  p.m.  on  Monday.  July 
31.  1972.  the  Senate  will  return  to  the  un- 
finished bu.=;lness.  at  which  time  there  will 
be  1;  hour  debate  on  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  to 
be  followed  by  a  vote  thereon  If  no  other 
amendment  Is  offered  thereon:  after  which 
there  will  be  '^  hotu-  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  thereon 
If  no  amendment  is  offered  thereon;  then 
to  be  followed  by  ',  hour  debate  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  and  a  vote  thereon  if  no 
amendment  Is  offered  thereto. 

Following  disposition  of  the  above  amend- 
ments, the  Senate  will  return  to  considera- 
tion of  a  second  track  item  of  business,  to  be 
called  up  by  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Provided     jurther,     That      on     Tuesday, 
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August  1,  1972,  at  10:00  a.m.  the  unfinished 
business  will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
ihe  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmlre) 
..'-)1  be  recognized  to  call  up  an  amendment 
i-v  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
niire).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
DaUota  (Mr.  McGovem)  on  which  there 
\\:\\  be  3  hours  debate:  after  the  disposition 
c'  the  Proxmlre  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  will  be  recog- 
irzed  to  call  up  an  amendment  on  which 
there  will  be  3  hours  debate;  after  the  dis- 
position of  that  amendment,  the  Chair  will 
recognize  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney)  to  call  up  an  amendment  on 
which  there  will  be  I'j  hours  debate: 
following  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  wUl  be  recognized  to  call  up  an 
amendment  on  which  there  will  be  1  hour 
debate:  following  the  disposition  of  that 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  return  to 
"second  track  legislation"  to  be  determined 
by  the  majority  leader  or  his  designee. 

Provided  further.  That  on  Wednesday, 
August  2.  1972.  at  10:00  a.m.  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished  business 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  debate  of 
the  so-called  Vietnam  amendment  by  tlie 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
on  which  there  will  be  4  hours  debate;  but 
before  a  vote  is  taken  on  that  amendment, 
there  will  be  2  hours  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  ( Mr.  Cranston ) . 

Provided  further,  That  the  time  for  debate 
on  all  of  the  above  specified  amendments 
will  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Stenuis. 

Prorided  further.  That  time  for  debate  on 
any  other  amendrnPrrcT^the  first  degree  will 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  xo  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  that 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Stennls;  and  that  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  or  amendment  in 
the  second  degree,  will  be  limited  to  '  j  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  that  amendment  and  the 
author  of  the  amendment  In  the  first  Uegrce. 
or  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Steunis,  If 
the  author  of  the  amendment  in  the  first 
degree  is  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Provided  further.  That  debate  on  any  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  will  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  of  any  such  motion 
or  appeal  and  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
Stennls. 

Prorided  further.  That  the  right  to  offer 
tabling  motions  on  any  proposition  be  re- 
served. 

Ordered  further.  That  time  for  debate  on 
the  bill  be  limited  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Stennls.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  Mrs.  Smith:  Provided.  That  the  time 
under  their  control  on  the  passage  of  the 
said  bill  may  be  allotted  to  any  Senator  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal. 

Ordered  further.  That  the  Senate  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill  no  later  than  6:00 
p.m.  on  Wednefiday,  August  2,  1972. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  W^t  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  Just  go- 
ing through  a  tremendous  technical  ex- 
ercise. 

My  question,  though,  Is  this:  This  time 
limitation  and  the  overall  time  factor  is 
based  on  what  knowledge  we  have  as  to 


what  amendments  will  be  offered  as  of 
now;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Exactly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distingniished  majority  leader  will 
yield  so  that  I  may  further  respond  to 
him,  under  the  agreement,  as  I  under- 
stand it — and  the  Presiding  Officer  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — Senators 
who  have  amendments  in  the  first  degree 
other  than  those  enumerated  would  have 
the  right  to  offer  such  amendments  only 
on  Wednesday.  Of  course  any  Senator 
can  offer  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment on  any  day.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
agreement,  that  would  be  the  situation. 
Tliere  would  be  1  hour  on  amendments 
in  the  first  degree  and  one-lialf  hour  on 
amendments  in  the  second  degree. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  also 
ask  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
if  it  is  clear  from  the  request  that  votes 
on  the  amendments  on  Monday  would 
occur  not  later  than  6  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  p.m. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Or  was  it  not 
prior  to? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  prior  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  prior 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Would  the  Chair  please  state  what 
the  order  provided  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  later 
than  6  p.m.  the  Senate  will  return  to 
the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  that  any 
votes  on  the  amendments  on  that  day 
would  occur  not  prior  to  6  p.m.,  unless 
the  Majority  Leader  chooses  to  return 
to  the  unfinished  business  at  a  time 
prior  thereto  sufficient  to  result  in  an 
earlier  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator did  not  make  clear  in  the  order 
whether,  when  the  Senate  returned  to 
the  unfinished  business,  and  then  took 
up  the  Jackson  amendment  for  half  an 
hour,  that  the  Senate  would  vote  at  that 
time  on  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
would  do  so.  I  cannot  recall  whether  I 
said  the  Senate  would  return  to  the  un- 
finished business  not  later  than  or  not 
before  6  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
order,  as  it  stands  now,  says  not  later 
than  6  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  that  the 
majority  leader,  if  he  wishes,  can  return 
to  the  unfinished  business  at  5  pjn.,  or 
5:30  p.m.,  or  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
6  pjn.  If  he  so  wishes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  Monday  situation  is  to 
allow  those  of  us  who  are  going  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  Senator  Ellender  to 
have  our  rights  inrotected  so  far  as  vot- 
ing is  concerned,  and  to  give  us  sufficient 
time  to  get  back  to  participate  in  votes 
which  otherwise  we  would  have  missed 
because  of  a  circumstance  which  no  one 
had  foreseen. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1363 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The   assistant  legislative   clerk   pro 
ceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  vyith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  tiie  amendment  is  as  fol  ■ 
lows : 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  to 
utiUze  Department  of  Defense  resources  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  providing  medical  emergency 
transportation  services  to  civilians.  Any  re- 
sources provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
under  such  terms  and  conditions,  incUiding 
reimbursement,  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  required. 

Mr.  President,  on  July  17,  1970,  a  criti- 
cally injured  youth  was  airlifted  from 
Winter  Garden  Hospitjl  in  Dilley,  Tex., 
to  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital  in  San 
Antonio  for  sm'gery.  Land  distance  be- 
tween the  Frio  Coimty  community  and 
San  Antonio  is  84  miles.  The  evacuation 
by  conventional  land  transportation 
would  have  taken  approximately  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  h?licopter  made  the  trip 
from  Dilley  in  30  minutes.  The  time 
saved  is  credited  with  having  saved  th? 
life  of  the  youth. 

Last  year,  more  than  115,000  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  lives  in  accidents.  Four 
hundred  thousand  more  were  perma- 
nently disabled  and  10  million  were 
temporarily  disabled.  The  loss  to  the 
Nation's  economy  from  accidents  last 
year  is  estimated  at  over  $28  billion. 
These  staggering  figures  are  particularly 
distressing — especially  since  this  toll 
could  be  significantly  reduced  by  the 
upgrading  of  medical  emergency  trans- 
portation services.  A  survey  of  782  traf- 
fic deaths  occm-ring  in  rural  and  urban 
California  coimties  during  1961  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  that  persons  injured 
in  rural  counties  were  almost  four  times 
as  likely  to  die  of  their  injuries  as  those 
injured  in  urban  counties,  even  though 
the  injuries  sustained  in  rural  counties 
tended  to  be  less  severe. 

In  August  1969,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense suggested  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  that  an  Interagency 
planning  group  be  established  to  con- 
sider a  proposal  to  use  military  resources 
in  response  to  civilian  medical  emergen- 
cies. Of  specific  interest  was  the  employ- 
ment of  military  helicopters  and  para- 
medical personnel  in  responding  to  high- 
way accidents.  This  was  the  birth  of  the 
military  assistance  to  safety  and  traf- 
fic— the  MAST — program.  During  1970, 
pilot  or  demonstration  projects  were  im- 
plemented at  five  military  installations — 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.;  Port  Lewis, 
Wash.;  Fort  Carson.  Colo.;  Luke  Air 
Force  Base.  Ariz.;  and  Mountain  Home 
Air  Force  Base,  Idaho.  MAST  was  essen- 
tially an  operational  test,  where  military 
resources   and  techniques   which  have 
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been  so  effectively  employed  in  combat 
were  meshed  with  local  emergency  med- 
ical services — EMS — systems  with  a  min- 
imum of  delay  and  administrative  diffi- 
culty, with  no  additional  men,  money,  or 
aircraft  provided.  MAST  is  the  program 
which  saved  the  life  of  the  youth  from 
Dilley,  Tex. 

The  MAST  imit  stationed  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston  responds  to  calls  covering  an 
area  of  9,499  square  miles  encompassing 
San  Antonio  and  nine  surrounding  coun- 
ties served  by  the  Alamo  Area  Coimcil 
of  Governments.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  reduce  liighway  traffic 
deaths  by  shortening  the  length  of  time 
between  injury  and  hospitalization  by 
airlifting  victims  directly  from  accident 
scenes  to  large  area  hospitals  where  spe- 
cialized personnel  and  treatment  facili- 
ties are  readily  available.  The  Fort  Sam 
Houston  MAST  team  has  also  trans- 
ported the  critically  ill  and  injured  from 
small,  remote  hospitals  which  may  not 
have  equipment  or  personnel  available 
to  render  lifesaving  care.  The  helicop- 
ters can  also  be  used  to  transport  emer- 
gency medical  supplies,  as  well  as  coral 
snake  antivenom,  of  which  San  Antonio 
has  the  only  supply  available  in  Texas, 
and  blood  for  emergency  transfusiopjOn 
isolated  cases,  a  physician  can  bernown 
to  the  bedside  of  a  patient  tooyu  to  be 
transported.  In  general,  the  unit  is  avail- 
able for  medical  emergencies  where  rapid 
transportation  is  required  and  ground 
transportation  is  not  feasible. 

I  feel  that  there  are  several  points 
which  should  be  made  at  this  time. 

First,  the  MAST  program  would  only 
be  conducted  or  expanded  to  the  extent 
that  it  did  not  impair  the  militai-y  mis- 
sion of  the  units.  Study  has  indicated 
that  MAST  should  be  consistent  with 
unit  availability  and  training  require- 
ments. First  priority  for  establishing 
MAST  sites  should  go  to  installations 
where  aeromedical  evacuation  or  search 
and  rescue  units  are  deployed.  Establish- 
ment of  MAST  sites  at  installations 
where  necessary  helicopters  must  be 
drawn  from  other  aviation  units  should 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  will  be  consistent  with  mili- 
tary objectives  and  priorities. 

Indeed,  rather  than  impair  the  mili- 
tary mission,  the  MAST  imits  presently 
operating  have  complemented,  supple- 
mented and  enhanced  military  objec- 
tives. The  program  has  provided  excel- 
lent training  opportunities — the  life  and 
death  purpose  of  the  mission  has  pro- 
vided the  incentives  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  state  of  readiness  for 
military  requirements.  Because  the 
MAST  program  is  operational  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent practical  evaluation  of  our  medi- 
cal evacuation  capabilities,  as  well  as  be- 
ing a  valuable  method  of  further  refining 
our  techniques. 

Second,  the  amendment  does  not  pre- 
empt the  responsibility  of  other  agencies 
to  provide  programs  for  Emergency 
Medical  Services.  The  responsibility  for 
civilian  aeromedical  evacuation  should 
remain  in  the  Departments  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  include  programing  and  budget- 
ing of  fimds  for  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Defense  participa- 


tion in  the  program  is  intended  solely  as 
an  interim  supplement  to  the  services 
provided  by  the  other  agencies.  This 
amendment  simply  represents  an  attempt 
to  fully  utilize  our  Nation's  resources  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  people. 

Third,  this  amendment  is  being  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  findings  of  several  in-depth  studies 
have  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  Armed  Services  as  well  as 
the  civilian  commimities. 

A  final  comment  is  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  for  any  authoriza- 
tion of  funds,  for  such  is  not  necessary. 
We  are  merely  talking  about  the  utiliza- 
tion of  available  equipment  and  man- 
power. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  MAST 
program  and  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  permit  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  cooperative  defense-civilian 
effort  to  save  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  with  the  diftinguished 
ranking  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  SiirrH).  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  they  are  prepared  to 
pccept  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  yield  to  me,  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions 
after  making  a  brief  statement  on  my 
own  time. 

This  is  a  very  laudable  program  and 
has  worked  exceedingly  well. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  They 
ran  some  pilot  programs  on  this  idea  of 
helicopter  rescue  squads  being  available 
in  various  areas.  They  did  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  highway  patrol,  the  State 
police,  and  agencies  of  that  kind  in 
various  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  worked  so 
well  that  some  of  the  States  appropriated 
funds  to  carry  it  on  after  this  experi- 
ment with  the  pilot  program  was  over. 
And  I  know  that  my  State  was  one  of 
those.  Later  the  Departments  of  Trans- 
portation, Defense,  and  HEW  coordi- 
nated their  efforts  in  this  field.  It  has 
been  working  mighty  well. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  frwn  Texas 
a  question.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
an  estimate  of  what  additional  cost  this 
program  might  incur  for  the  military. 
There  was  insufficient  time  to  coordi- 
nate the  figures  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  That  is  a  state- 
ment by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  have  any  figure 
he  can  suggest  as  to  what  the  added  ex- 
pense might  be? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  figiu-es  on  the  added  expense, 
if  any.  There  is  no  authorization  of  funds 
involved  here.  It  does  not  call  for  addi- 
tional authorization  of  funding.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  expense  is  borne, 
I  think,  as  a  training  expense  or  a  regu- 
lar routine  operational  expense. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  in  effect 
good  training  for  these  medical  evacua- 
tion personnel.  It  keeps  them  in  a  state 


of  readiness  smd  improves  their  profi- 
ciency at  the  same  time  for  military 
pwposes  should  the  occasion  arise. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  is  correct  in  his  estimates. 
However,  there  is  a  possibility  that  it 
would  cost  the  Department  of  Defense  at 
least  some  additional  money  for  gaso- 
line, we  will  say.  However,  by  and  large 
it  is  going  to  be  time  tliat  they  would 
be  putting  in.  By  and  large  it  will  be 
training  hours  that  they  are  already-  put- 
ting in  anyway.  So  I  can  approve  oi  it 
on  that  point,  with  this  qualification. 

I  can  see  where  there  could  be  such 
a  demand  for  this  service  and — pressuie 
is  a  bad  word  to  use,  but  it  is  very  de- 
scriptive— the  pressure  on  the  military 
services  would  increase  to  expand  this 
service.  What  is  contemplated  by  the 
author  of  the  amendment  to  meet  that 
situation? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  would  onlj  go  to  baies 
where  there  are  medical  units  in  an 
actual  status  of  deployment.  It  would 
not  ever  be  used  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  impair  the  military  mission. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  is  designed 
to  enhance  the  preparedness  for  the  mili- 
tary mission. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  the  military 
mission,  of  necessity,  would  huve  tlie  first 

call. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  always  has  the  pri- 
ority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  could  visualize  a 
picture  of  operations.  The  services  would 
not  be  called  upon  to  increase  their  man- 
power or  the  number  of  their  helicopters 
or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  The  key  phrase  is 
'utiUzation   of   existing   resources." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  approve  the  idea  and 
after  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  I  think  it  is  worthy 
enough  for  us  to  further  consider  in 
conference.  Frankly,  in  the  meantime  we 
are  going  to  try  to  get  a  statement  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  '' 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  look  forward  to 
receiving  that  statement,  but  I  am  very 
optimistic  that  additional  costs  wO  be 
minimal  when  we  consider  enhancement 
of  the  mission  and  readiness  for  the  mis- 
sion, and  the  human  Uves  and  properly 
saved  in  the  process. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  said,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  I  had  a  conference  on 
this  matter.  She  authorizes  me  to  con- 
cur for  her  in  tliis  recommendation.  I 
hope  we  can  adopt  this  amendment  aird 
further  develop  it  in  conference. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  and  understand- 
ing w^  will  now  take  up  the  tjnendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin   (Mr. 
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Nelson>  .  I  imderstand  he  is  on  his  way 
to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
uiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quoi-um  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  we  have  the 
matter  here  of  the  Nelson  amendment. 
It  was  understood  it  was  to  be  taken  up 
under  limited  time,  but  there  was  no 
agreement  as  to  the  sequence  in  which 
matters  would  be  called  up,  so  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  pass  on  to 
something  else. 

The  next  matter  to  be  taken  up  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania <  Mr.  ScHWEiKER  > ,  who  was  in 
the  Chamber  a  minute  ago,  but  has 
stepped  out  temporarily. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator 
will  allow  me,  I  have  just  called  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson*  and  his  ofiBce  has  informed  me 
that  he  is  on  his  way  and  anticipates 
calling  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  will  continue  my  statement  of  the  mat- 
ters for  today. 

Then  there  is  a  request  made  for  a 
colloquy  here  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon*  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pfoxmire*  . 

We  are  ready  for  all  three  of  these 
items. 

As  I  have  said,  there  was  no  firm 
agieement  as  to  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  taken  up,  so,  very  respectfully, 
I  would  feel  free,  when  one  is  not  here 
after  a  reasonable  wait,  to  turn  to  the 
next  one  if  he  is  here. 

For  the  time  being.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ABONDMENT    NO.    1354 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1354.  I  yield  myself 
whatever  time  may  be  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Amendment  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  605.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

(2)  the  tj-pe  of  activities  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  Vietnam  under 
the  code  names  of  Operation  Sherwood  For- 
est, Operation  Hot  Tip,  and  Operation  Pink 


Rose  in  which  so-called  fire  storms  or  fires 
over  a  large  area  were,  or  were  attempted 
to  be,  intentionally  ignited; 

(3)  entering  into  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  providing  agents,  delivery 
systems,  dissemination  equipment,  or  In- 
structions for  the  military  application  of 
weather  modification  techniques,  or  for  de- 
liberately Igniting  so-called  fire  storms  or 
fires  over  large  areas  for  military  purposes 
(OS  described  In  clause  (2) ) ;  or 

(4)  procuring  or  maintaining  agents,  de- 
livery systems,  or  dissemination  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  weather  condi- 
tions for  military  purposes,  or  igniting  so- 
railed  fire  storms  or  fires  over  large  areas 
for  military  purposes  (as  described  in  clause 
<2)). 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Moss,  Church,  Mondale, 
Gravel,  Fulbricht,  Cranston,  Bayh, 
Pastore,  Hatfield,  Humphrey,  Muskie, 
Metcalf,  Pell,  Tunney,  and  Hughes  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No. 
1354. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  amendment,  as  submitted  on  July  25, 
by  striking  all  the  language  in  lines  1 
through  15  on  page  2  of  the  amendment. 
I  substitute  for  that  language,  imder  ( 1 ) 
the  following  language:  "weather  modifi- 
cation activities  as  weapons  of  war". 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
poses as  follows,  and  I  will  read  it  into 
the  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator,  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Thus  the  amendment 
would  read : 

Sec.  605.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  none  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

(1)  weather  modification  activities  as 
weapons  of  war; 

(2)  the  type  of  activities  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  Vietnam  under 
the  code  names  of  Operation  Sherwood 
Forest,  Operation  Hot  Tip.  and  Operation 
Pink  Rose  in  which  so-called  fire  storms  or 
fires  over  a  large  area  were,  or  were  at- 
tempted to  be,  Intentionally  ignited; 

(3)  entering  into  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  providing  agents,  delivery 
systems,  dissemination  equipment,  or  in- 
structions for  the  military  application  of 
weather  modification  techniques,  or  for  de- 
liberately Igniting  so-called  fire  storms  or 
fires  over  large  areas  for  military  purposes 
(as  described  In  clause  (2) ) ;  or 

(4)  procuring  or  maintaining  agents,  de- 
livery systems,  or  dissemination  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  weather  condi- 
tions for  military  purposes,  or  igniting  so- 
called  fire  storms  or  fires  over  large  areas  for 
military  purposes  (as  described  in  clause 
(2)). 

Mr.  President,  Science  Magazine  pub- 
lished an  article  on  July  21,  1972,  en- 
titled "Technology  in  Vietnam:  Fire 
Storm  PiOject  Fizzled  Out."  The  article 
describes  how,  on  three  occasions  at 
least — in  1965,  1966,  and  1967— 

The  Defen.se  Department  attempted  to 
light  what  defense  planners  term  "fire 
storms" — the  name  used  to  describe  the 
World  War  II  holocausts  at  Hamburg,  Dres- 
den, and  elsewhere — in  .some  of  South  Viet- 
nam's most  valuable  timber  country.  All 
three   attempts,    however,    fizzled    out.    One 


may  have  even  caused  rainfall  instead  of  a 
big  forest  fire. 

The  attempts  were  known  by  such  euphe- 
mistic names  as  Sherwood  Forest,  Hot  Tip, 
and  Operation  Pink  Rose.  They  took  place 
in  the  Mekong  Terrace  of  South  Vietnam,  a 
Central  Plains  area  which  contains  several 
luxury  timbers  such  as  mahogany  and  rose- 
wood, and  half  of  South  Vietnam's  sawmills. 
Timbering  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  In- 
dustries that  could  develop  Into  prime  Im- 
portance for  the  South  Vietnam  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
the  entire  article  from  Science  Magazine 
dated  July  21.  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July  3, 
1972.  the  New  York  Times  published  an 
article  entitled  "Rainmaking  is  Used  as 
Weapon  by  the  United  States."  It  reads: 

Washington,  July  2. — The  United  States 
has  been  secretly  seeding  clouds  over  North 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  South  Vietnam  to  in- 
crease and  control  the  rainfall  for  military 
purposes. 

Government  sources,  both  civilian  and 
military,  said  during  an  extensive  series  of 
Interviews  that  the  Air  Force  cloud-seeding 
program  has  been  aimed  most  recently  at 
hindering  movement  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  and  equipment  and  suppressing 
enemy  antiaircraft  missile  fire. 

The  disclosure  confirmed  growing  specula- 
tion In  congressional  and  scientific  circles 
about  the  use  of  weather  modification  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Despite  years  of  experimenta- 
tion with  rainmaking  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  scientists  are  not  sure  they 
understand  Its  long-term  effect  on  the 
ecology  of  a  region. 

The  weather  manipulation  In  Indochina, 
which  was  first  tried  In  South  Vietnam  In 
1963.  Is  the  first  confirmed  use  of  meteorolog- 
ical warfare.  Although  it  is  not  prohibited  by 
any  international  conventions  on  warfare, 
artificial  rainmaking  has  been  strenuously 
opposed  by  some  State  Department  officials. 

It  could  not  be  determined  whether  the 
operations  were  being  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  North  Vietnamese 
offensive  or  the  renewed  American  bombing 
of  the  North. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  entire  article,  written  by 
the  distinguished  reporter  Mr.  Seymour 
Hersh  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  3,  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  aims  to  prevent  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  kind  of  military  activi- 
ties described  in  the  excerpts  I  have  read 
from  Science  magazine  and  from  the 
New  York  Times. 

We  have  engaged — as  the  first  nation, 
I  think,  in  the  historj'  of  warfare — in 
extensive  environmental  tactical  and 
strategic  warfare  by  the  use  of  a  num- 
ber of  devices.  For  several  years  we  have 
dropped  tens  of  millions  of  pounds — in 
fact  over  100  million  pounds — of  herbi- 
cides on  Vietnam  for  the  stated  purpose 
of  defoliating  the  forests  to  deny  cover 
to  the  enemy. 

In  this  little  country  no  larger  than 
the  New  England  States,  this  has  perma- 
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nently  destroyed  a  forest  region  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts — over  5^: 
million  acres.  It  has  been  a  disastrous 
program  from  the  standpoint  of  our  al- 
lies. It  did  not  succeed  in  accomplishing 
the  military  objective  of  protecting  our 
troops  or  denjing  cover  to  the  enemy 
troops.  The  elephant  grass  and  other 
weeds  replaced  the  trees  and  served  as 
cover.  If  there  was  inadequate  cover,  the 
enemy  simply  moved  out  of  the  defoli- 
ated area. 

The  defoliation  program  set  a  prece- 
dent for  a  Itind  of  warfare  that  could 
have  worldwide  implications  unless  it  is 
ultimately  outlawed  by  international 
law. 

Under  the  theory  that  we  would  deny 
cover  to  the  enemy  along  the  roadways 
of  Vietnam,  we  have  also  introduced  that 
massive  machine,  the  Rome  plow,  and 
bulldozed  for  a  half  mile  or  a  mile  off  the 
roadside,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  acres 
a  day,  imtil  we  have  now  plowed  under 
a  forest  the  size  of  the  whole  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  Replacing  the  forest,  ele- 
phant grass  rapidly  grows  back  providing 
the  same  cover  that  we  were  attempting 
to  deny  by  this  permanent,  destructive 
assault  upon  the  landscape  and  the  en- 
vironment of  our  ally. 

Now  we  find — after  extensive  debate 
on  an  amendment  which  I  submitted  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress  and  for  which 
we  secured  22  votes  and  were  ridiculed 
for  submitting — that  the  military  has 
phased  out  the  herbicide  program. 

Now  we  discover  two  other  types  of 
environmental  warfare,  which  we  have 
used.  I  have  described  both  by  reading 
these  brief  excerpts  on  fire  storm  and 
weather  modification  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Matthew  Meselson, 
Harvard  University  biology  professor, 
says: 

It  is  obvious  that  weather  modification 
used  as  a  we^on  of  war  has  the  potential 
for  causing  large-scale  and  quite  possibly 
uncontrollable  and  unpredictable  destruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  his  words 
"uncontrollable  and  unpredictable." 

Regarding  fire  storms,  the  New  York 
Times  reports  that  "the  methods  of 
starting  and  controlling  fire  storms  are 
not  well  understood." 

The  military  is  uncorking  an  evil  genie 
without  knowing  what  it  will  do  or  how 
to  get  it  back  into  the  bottle. 

Tampering  with  the  environment — 
provoking  the  furies  of  nature  to  take 
revenge  on  all  mankind — is  neither  con- 
ventional nor  legitimate  war.  It  is  an  in- 
discriminate, blind  action  wreaking 
havoc  not  only  on  enemy  tit)ops  but  on 
the  land  and  people  of  an  entire  region. 
Particularly  in  Southeast  Asia  which  is 
agricultiu'al  and  subject  to  flooding,  such 
destruction  will  have  a  far  greater  Im- 
pact on  civilians  than  combatants.  It  In- 
vites others  to  try  the  same — or  an  es- 
calated version  of  the  same — ill-advised 
activity. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  put 
an  end  to  the  myopic  mflitary  practice  of 
unleashing  scientifically  new  and  uneval- 
uated  techniques  on  our  enemies,  on  our 
allies,  and  all  the  entire  world  commu- 
nity. 


Some  may  argue  that  weather  modifi- 
cation and  incendiary  techniques  are 
matters  best  left  to  the  scientists.  Or  they 
may  argue  that  since  we  are  in  a  war, 
we  should  leave  such  considerations  up 
to  the  military.  But  such  a  license  is  too 
broad  and  the  risk  of  abuse  too  great. 
This  is  a  matter  of  too  great  import 
for  Congress  to  abdicate  its  governmen- 
tal oversight  responsibilities  to  an  un- 
known scientist  or  an  unknown  soldier. 
We  are  legislating  not  only  for  today  but 
also  for  the  future. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  fund- 
ing for  weather  modification  or  incen- 
diary activities  as  weapons  of  war.  It  is 
not  intended  to  cut  off  f  imds  for  research 
or  for  operations  which  have  peaceful 
purpose.  Cloud-seeding  causing  flooding 
for  the  enemy  would  be  prohibited.  But, 
for  example,  fog  dissipation  operations 
over  U.S.  airstrips  would  not  be  prohib- 
ited. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
closely  modeled  on  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted in  the  last  Congress  prohibiting 
funding  for  the  defoliation  program 
which  the  President  finally  ordered 
stopped.  That  amendment  lost,  after  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  22  to  62.  But  the  amendment  and 
debate  contributed,  I  think,  to  Congress 
and  to  the  public's  realization  of  what 
we  were  doing  and  added  significant 
pressure  to  conclude  that  irrational  ac- 
tivity. 

At  that  time,  some  claimed  that  the 
herbicide  program  was  the  best  method 
of  achieving  a  military  purpose:  denying 
cover  to  the  enemy.  But  in  blindly  pur- 
suing this  goal,  the  scientists  and  mili- 
tary thinkers  forgot  to  think  about  the 
whole  picture:  the  deleterious  effects  of 
destroying  entire  forests,  the  massive  in- 
troduction of  poisons  into  the  environ- 
ment with  unknown  and  impredictable 
consequences  nationwide  and  worldwide, 
and  so  forth.  And,  I  might  add,  it  accom- 
plished no  significant  military  objective. 
The  experts  forgot  to  consider  that 
dousing  an  entire  country  with  chemi- 
cals could  be  interpreted  as  violating  the 
Geneva  Protocol  ban  on  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  Today  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  countries  in  the 
United  Nations  consider  such  use  of  her- 
bicides a  violation. 

But  there  are  bigger  questions.  These 
are  political  questions  which  Congress 
was  called  upon  to  deliberate  when  I 
first  submitted  the  herbicide  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate 
must  address  itself  to  these  bigger  ques- 
tions again  today  and  vote  for  political 
responsibility,  scientific  prudence,  and 
military  restraint. 

Consider  what  78  members  of  the  de- 
partment of  zoology  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  wrote  on  behalf 
of  S.  3084,  the  Vietnam  War  Ecological 
Damage  Assessment  Act  of  1972,  which 
I  introduced  several  months  ago: 

Many  of  us  are  teachers  or  researchers  In 
ecology,  who  have  devoted  our  professional 
lives  to  furthering  basic  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  ecosystems.  One 
overwhelming  result  has  emerged  from  our 
work  and  from  that  of  others:  ecosystems  are 
enormously  complex.  This  complexity  makes 
It  almost  Impossible  to  predict  the  subtle. 


indirect,  and  delayed  consequences  of  even 
the  most  simple  and  seemingly  minor 
changes  matde  by  human  beings.  The  wide- 
spread disturbances  of  local  ecosystems  by 
our  armed  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
neither  simple  nor  minor,  and  the  force  of 
their  Indirect  and  delayed  effects  may  far 
outweigh  their  immediate  and  obvious  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  of  it  all  is 
that  we  have  set  a  major  serious  prece- 
dent for  other  countries  in  the  world. 
The  tragedy,  further,  is  that  we  have 
done  enormous  damage  to  our  allies — 
permanent  damage  to  their  country-  and 
their  country's  capacity  to  produce — 
and  very  little,  if  any,  damage  to  the 
enemy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  vote 
today  to  conclude  the  kind  of  activities 
in  which  we  have  engaged:  massive  in- 
trusions in  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  concltision 
of  my  remarks  a  statement  I  made  on 
January  28.  1972,  on  the  massive  en- 
vironmental damage  done  in  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  3.> 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  submit  for  print- 
ing! in  the  Record  some  additional  ma- 
terial.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.» 

Exhibit  1 

|From  Science,  July  21,  1972) 

Technology      in      Vietnam:     Fire      Stohm 

Project  Fizzled  Orr 

The  Advr.nced  Research  Projects  Apeiicy 
(ARP.A).  which  is  attached  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD)  made  at  least  three 
attempts,  in  1965.  1966.  and  1967,  to  light 
what  defense  planners  termed  'fire  storms" — 
the  name  used  to  describe  the  World  Wtr  II 
holocausts  at  Hamburg.  Dresden,  and  else- 
where—  in  some  of  South  Vietnam's  mt>st 
valuable  timber  country.  All  tnree  attempts. 
however,  fizzled  out.  One  mry  have  even 
caused  rainfall  Instead  of  a  big  forest  fire. 

The  attempts  were  known  by  such 
euphemistic  names  as  Sherwood  Forest.  Hot 
Tip.  and  Operation  Pink  Roiw  They  took 
place  In  the  Mekong  Terrace  section  of  South 
Vietnam — a  central  plains  area  which  con- 
tains several  luxury  timbers,  such  as  ma- 
hogany and  rosewood,  and  half  of  South 
Vietnam's  sawmills.  Timbering  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  few  Industries  that  could  develop 
Into  prime  Importance  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese economy.  Nonetheless,  cxpervs  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Aprlculiure  (USD.M 
were  called  in  by  ARPA  to  advise  on  how  to 
effectively  burn  the  forests.  The  project's 
budget  was  on  the  order  of  fl   million 

Military  sources  say  that  the  attemp:ed 
jungle  fires  took  place  In  are.-'.s  where  there 
were  no  "permanent  type  villages.  "  although 
they  allow  that  Viet  Cong  supply  depots  and 
base  camps  were  in  the  woods  But  Senator 
Gavlord  Nelson  (D-Wls  1  views  the  fire  proj- 
ects as  part  of  the  UJS  s  "callous  "  and  'un- 
precedented environmental  warfare"  which 
has  Involved  "an  outrageous  tise  of  tech- 
nology." 

The  USDA  fire  .servke  role  in  the  project 
was  led  by  Craig  Chandler,  a  fire  storm  ex- 
pert who  is  now  director  of  fire  research  for 
the  Forest  Service.  The  fire  storm  project  Is 
also  discussed  In  a  classified  paper,  obtained 
by  Science,  written  by  Arthur  P.  McConnell, 
Jr.,  »  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force  who 
was  Involved  with  the  Ranch  Hand  defolia- 
tion missions. 
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Two  reasons  were  given  for  the  project. 
One  was  that,  by  creating  a  fire  which  would 
•crown."  that  Is,  btirn  out  defoliated  tops  of 
irees.  the  fire  would  remove  layers  of  Jungle 
canopy  and  make  reconnaissance  from  the 
air  more  effective.  A  second  reason  was  that 
a  large-scale  jungle  fire  which  reached  the 
tree  tops  would  destroy  the  ground  cover  and 
mike  concealment  and  camouflage  by  the 
enemy  from  U.S.  bombing  strikes  or  ground 
at'ack  impossible. 

Fire  storms  can  be  many  times  more  dan- 
gerous than  regular  fires;  they  have  occurred 
accidentally  in  forests  in  the  American  West, 
as  well  as  in  Australia  and  southern  Prance; 
they  also  occurred  in  urban  areas,  including 
Dresden  and  Hamburg,  and  on  at  least  two 
occasions  in  Tokyo  during  a  1923  earthquake 
and  during  bombing  raids  in  1944-1945. 

In  a  fire  storm,  the  area  of  intense  burning 
sucks  in  oxygen  at  such  a  rate  that  high- 
speed, cyclone-like  ground  winds  are  created, 
blowing  Into  the  fire  at  speeds  which  may 
exceed  100  miles  an  hour.  The  Hamburg  fire 
chief,  for  example,  reporting  on  the  Are 
.storm  of  July  1943.  said  that  many  people 
diei  from  the  intense  heat  even  thovigh  they 
\v«-re  located  150  meters  from  the  nearest 
ij'irning  building.' 

Both  McConnell's  classified  paper  'which 
wts  later  sanitized  and  published  in  the  Air 
Vnirersity  Review-)  and  ARPA  officials  used 
tlie  term  fire  storm  to  describe  the  burning 
projects  in  Vietnam.  Chandler  says  he  was 
asked  on  a  number  of  occasions  during  the 
operation  of  the  project  whether  a  fire  storm 
f  ouid  be  Ignited  in  the  humid,  tropical 
jungle  Although  lighting  a  fire  storm  might 
be  fea.'.ible  under  certain  conditions  In  tem- 
per.ae  areas,  such  as  the  western  United 
ii:otes.  Chandler  said  he  told  the  military  it 
Wits  not  feasible  to  do  s  >  in  the  jungle. 

Nonetheless,  the  fire  storm  project,  as  it 
c-.-vr.'.'  to  be  known,  was  started  under  ARPA 
authori"ing  order  818.  Its  final  reports  are 
al'.  f!a.ssified.  although  .some  press  reports  ap- 
ne-red  at  the  time  of  the  attempts.  Chandler 
said  he  was  willing  to  be  interviewed  only 
about  those  aspects  of  the  project  which  he 
had  already  seen  appear  ;;i  unclassified  pub- 
;r"itions 

T"  e  project  began  at  the  request  of  CINC 
FMC.  the  office  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
r.'  the  Pacific  which  run-,  operations  In  Viet- 
"»m  ChemicRl  def'>liiiiirs  were  then  coming 
into  use  in  the  war  However,  the  Jungle 
canopy,  which  can  extend  upward  in  tiers  to 
i<  h'-iL'ht  of  100  feet  from  the  ground,  was  not 
iran.sparent  enouj.-h  after  defoliating  mis- 
sions An  ARPA  s''okesman  said.  "The  ques- 
tion posed  by  CINCPAC  was:  couldn't  we 
burn  the  jungle  area  in  the  so-called  'hot 
/oiitr,'  of  infiltration^" 

ARP.\  hired  the  fire  research  section  of 
fh"  USD.\  Pvir'S'  S?rvice  to  carry  out  the 
order,  and  offered  the  support  of  its  25- 
n.em'oer  field  unit  -.viiich  had  been  stationed 
i:i  Vietnam  s:nce  )Wi.  The  USDA  did  some 
preliminary  resear'h.  tlien  participated  in 
ihe  first  "field  te,t  — as  ARPA  calls  ii — in 
the  Rji  Loi  woods  near  the  Iron  triangle 
!•«•  r  ray  Ninh  city.  The  area  is  due  west 
ff  S.ilgon.  clo^e  to  the  Cambodia  border. 
As  in  all  the  first  storm  attempts,  al  the 
I)  gn  ninp  of  the  dry  seasfjii  Ranch  Hand 
rre.v.s  defoliated  the  area,  the  dead  leaves 
were  ptrmltted  to  dry  out  for  a  period,  thus 
preparing  the  fuel  supply.  Then  l>;iiltion 
■.vHs  attempted.  Hence,  in  April  or  May  of 
1965.  a  section  of  the  Boi  Loi  woods  was 
ignited.  According  to  McConnell's  paper,  the 
pruje'-t    "Operation    Sherwood    Forest,"    was 


■Pleid  notes  on  World  War  II  German  fire 
experience,"  title  of  contract  No.  N228 
((^■2479 1-65419  to  Carl  F.  Miller  and  James  W. 
Kerr.  October  1965.  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute. Menlo  Park.  Calif. 

-The  sanitized  version  was  published  as: 
A  P,  McConnell.  Jr,,  "Mission:  Ranch  Hand," 
Air  Univ.  Rev.  21,  89  (1970) . 


a  massive  attempt  to  burn  out  .l  defoliated 
section  of  the  Boi  Loi  wooods  in  the  hope  of 
denying  the  enemy  an  extremely  vital  base 
camp  area." 

Unfortunately,  it  was  raining  on  the  day 
the  field  units  tried  to  light  the  fire.  The 
lighting  attempt  went  ahead,  but  nothing 
happened  because  of  the  rain.  The  failure 
to  ignite  the  woods  under  the  right  weather 
conditions  was  the  reason  a  second  attempt 
was  made  a  year  later. 

Chandler  recalls  two  subsequent  major  at- 
tempts, but  McConnell's  paper  implies  that 
there  may  have  been  more.  "It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note."  McConnell  wrote  before  the 
Air  Force  censor  deleted  the  passage,  "that 
during  this  period  and  for  the  next  year, 
several  'fire  storm'  projects  similar  to  the 
Boi  Loi  woods  effort  were  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Vietnamese  Air  Force."  Asked 
al>out  this.  ARPA  officials  noted  that  one  of 
the  jobs  of  the  ARPA  field  unit  was  to  trans- 
fer technical  skills  to  the  Vietnamese;  how- 
ever, the  officials  doubted  that  the  incen- 
diary technology  was  ever  successful  enough 
to  be  passed  along  to  U.S.  allies. 

The  second  major  burning  attempt,  code 
named  Hot  Tip,  was  made  much  farther 
north.  In  the  Chu  Pong  Mountains,  about 
halfway  between  the  South  Vietnamese  cities 
of  Pleiku  and  Kontum.  Ranch  Hand  crews 
again  defoliated  a  forest  tract  probably  less 
than  30  square  miles  in  area.  Chandler  recalls 
that  the  fire  was  lit  sometime  in  either  Jan- 
uary, February,  or  early  March  of  1966. 

"This  one  wasn't  done  in  the  rain,"  says 
Chandler.  'It  was  more  succe.ssful  than  the 
first  at'.empt.  We  recommended  some 
changes  afterw.Trd.  which  is  why  there  was 
a  third  attempt."  Later,  an  Associated  Press 
account  termed  this  attempt  an  "incendiary 
raid"  made  by  "tactical  bombers."  Accord- 
ing to  other  sources,  the  fire  burned  parts 
of  the  forest  and  ground  cover,  but  failed  to 
continue  burning,  or  to  spread.  One  reason, 
of  course,  was  the  high  humidity  of  the 
Jungle.  Th3  other  was  apparently  the  tem- 
perature and  wii  d  conditions. 

TTie  third  and  biggest  attempt,  code  named 
Operation  Pink  Rose,  took  place  in  a  Viet 
Cong  stronghold  northeast  of  Saigon  near 
Xuan  Loc.  In  February  or  early  March  of 
1967.  The  area  staked  out  for  burning  was 
probably  30  square  miles.  In  this  case,  al- 
though weather  conditions  were  perfect,  ilie 
fire  Wis  followed  by  a  rainstorm  which  put 
it  our.  Some  accounts  say  that  the  fire  may 
have  even  caused  the  rainstorm.  Tlius.  all 
three  ot  the  attempts  were  considered  fail- 
ures. 

According  to  McConnell's  original  paper,  in 
a  passage  that  was  later  slightly  altered: 
"One  of  the  highlights  of  this  period  (early 
19671  was  Operation  'Pink  Rose.'  the  third 
jii.igle-burning  project  carried  out  by  Ranch 
Hand  crews.  In  support  of  this  project,  the 
squadron  flew  approximately  225  sorties  and 
delivered  over  a  quarter-million  gallons  of 
herbicide  on  .=elected  target  areas  in  War 
ZjUcs  C  and  D."  One  military  observer.  L.  L. 
Herzog.  a  lieutenant  cc  nimander,  who  saw 
the  Pink  Rc^e  incondiaiies  dropping  from 
the  sky,  was  later  quoted  as  saying,  "It  looked 
Just  like  the  Fourth  of  July." 

Chandler  wiys.  "The  r.Tln  came  the  evening 
afterwards.  The  country  doesn't  burn  well. 
This  is  why  there  was  never  any  expectation 
on  our  part  thai  fires  were  going  to  spread." 
Chandler  would  say  only  that  the  incendi- 
aries used  for  Operation  Pink  R<jse  were  "of 
a  World  War  II  type"  and  that  after  the  third 
attempt,  the  Forest  Service  experts  who  had 
worked  on  the  project  wrote  a  report  to 
ARPA  advi.sing  that  no  further  "field  tests" 
or  research  l>e  carried  out. 

Mitch  of  ARPA's  field  research  In  South 
Vietnam,  Including  tlie  trail  sensor  network 
and  the  foliage  penetration  radar,  has  come 
into  wide  use  in  the  w4r.  Other  projects, 
such  as  Pink  Ro.se.  whicii  don't  work  out, 
are  allowed  to  quietly  die.  "This  was  clearly 


one  of  those  Ideas  that  should  have  been  giv- 
en the  very  quietest  funeral,"  an  ARPA  offi- 
cial said.  ARPA  briefed  the  relevant  offi- 
cials In  the  Air  Force  and  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  on  USDA's  conclusions, 
and  that  was  that.  "It  really  was  a  nutty 
Idea  to  begin  with."  said  an  ARPA  official. 

Despite  the  unanimous  "nyet"  of  the  USDA 
and  ARPA  to  the  feasibility  of  starting  fire 
storms,  or  self-propagating  fires.  In  the  damp 
Vietnamese  Jungle,  two  questions  about  the 
project  remain.  One  is  why  the  term  fire 
storm  came  to  be  applied  in  the  first  place  to 
the  project.  McConnell,  the  former  Ranch 
Hand  chief  who  mentioned  fire  storms  In  the 
course  of  his  paper,  said  he  recalled  picking 
up  the  term  from  military  sources. 

Jay  Bentley,  a  forester,  now  retired,  who 
was  with  the  fire  research  service,  and 
headed  up  the  fieldwork  for  Hot  Tip,  the 
second  attempt,  said  he  did  not  recall  even 
hearing  the  term  fire  storm  In  connection 
with  the  project  until  he  read  it  In  the  news- 
papers. As  to  who  raised  the  expectation 
that  a  Dresden-  or  Hamburg-like  holocaust 
would  be  created  in  the  Jungles,  Bentley 
says,  "I  didn't  expect  very  much  to  result  or 
think  the  expectation  was  very  high  as  far 
as  ARPA  was  concerned."  This  statement,  as 
well  as  ARPA's  skeptical  attitude  toward  the 
project,  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  en- 
thusiastic— and  horrific — term  fire  storm 
emanated  from  military  command  sources, 
over  the  expert  technical  advice  of  the  civil- 
ians and  ARPA. 

Another  question  Is  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  experts  had  indeed  found  a  way 
to  spark  big  fires.  ARPA  sources  said  un- 
hesitatingly that  if  Pink  Rose  had  suc- 
ceeded, the  military  commanders  would  have 
doubtless  gone  on  to  use  fire-lighting  in  other 
situations. 

Incendiary  technoli  gy  would  have  been 
added,  along  with  herbicides,  weather  modi- 
fication, and  other  environmental  weapons,  to 
the  DOD  arsenal. 

Yet.  discussing  their  own  role,  both  the 
ARPA  spokesmen  and  the  Forest  Service  ex- 
perts merely  claim  that  they  were  giving 
neutral,  technical  advice.  Chandler  obviously 
likes  trees,  yet  he  also  supports  the  Jungle- 
burning  project  because,  in  his  wcrds.  "It 
was  part  of  a  military  operation"  and  no  vil- 
lages "friendly  or  unfriendly"  were  Involved. 
"This  was  definitely  not  a  burn-up-people 
project."  he  says.  And  a  high  ARPA  official 
defends  the  agency's  role  thus:  "Here  was  a 
situation  which  came  up  which  clearly  no 
one  knew  what  the  facts  were.  .  .  .  We  were, 
as  research  people  asked  to  look  Into  the 
technical  po-ssibllltles  and  to  tell  people  w!  ^ 
make  political  decision  what  the  facts  were." 
T1:er;c  statements  rivet  the  is.';ue  back  to  the 
historic  claim  by  scientists  that  their  tech- 
nical advice  is  morally  neutral  and.  by  Im- 
plloation.  divorced  from  the  u-ses  to  which 
the  technology  they  develop  is  ultimately 
applied.  Perhaps  there  were  no  villages  in- 
volved in  what  ARP.'V  blandly  called  the  "field 
tests"  of  the  Incendiary  projects.  Yet  clearly 
there  was  no  Insurance  that  villages  would 
not  someday  be  Included  In  the  target  area. 

The  fire  storm  project  Is  now  a  mere  his- 
torical event  which  its  perpetrators  would 
prefer  to  forget.  But  another  issue  may  loom 
very  much  in  the  present  and  future  and 
relates  to  the  matter  of  ecocide.  According 
to  Forest  Service  experts  who  have  surveyed 
and  Inventoried  the  forest  resources  of  South 
Vietnam  and  their  alteration  due  to  the 
war.  at  least  1  million  hectares  were  de- 
foliated, as  of  1967,  and  that  total  may  have 
reached  3.5  million  by  1969.-'  Defoliation  has 
taken  place,  not  Just  a  few  times  in  a  few 
strategic  patches  of  Jungle;  some  areas  nave 
been  sprayed  for  almost  10  years.  The  tropical 


■'  Barry  R.  Flamm  and  Jay  H.  Cravens, 
"Effects  of  war  damage  on  the  forest  resources 
of  South  Vietnam,"  J.  Forest.  69,  784  (1971). 
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hardwood  forests  of  the  Mekong  Terrace  are 
drier  now  than  they  were  in  1965-1967  when 
humidity  dampened  Pink  Rose  projecte.  It  Is 
still  possible  that  fires  might  recur  as  a  mode 
of  warfare  In  the  collective  memory  of  CINC- 
PAC and  the  military  commanders.  As  one 
ARPA  official  said,  "If  the  system  has  any 
institutional  memory  whatever,  if  this  sug- 
gestion is  ever  made  again,  they'll  look  Into 
the  files  and  find  out  it  doesn't  work." 

Exhibit  2 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  3,   1972] 

RMNMAKING    IS     USED    AS   WEAPON    BT    UNHTD 

States — Cloud-Seedinc  in  Indochina  Is 
Said  To  Bk  Aimed  at  Hindering  Troop 
Movements  and  Suppressing  Antiaircrapt 

Fire 

(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 

Washington,  July  2.— The  United  States 
has  been  secretly  seeding  clouds  over  North 
Vietnam,  Laos  and  South  Vietnam  to  in- 
crease and  control  the  rainfall  for  mlUtary 
purposes. 

Government  sources,  both  civilian  and  mil- 
itary, said  during  an  extensive  series  of  in- 
terviews that  the  Air  Force  cloud-seeding 
program  has  been  aimed  most  recently  at  hin- 
dering movement  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
and  equipment  and  suppressing  enemy  anti- 
aircraft missile  fire. 

The  disclosure  confirmed  growing  specu- 
lation In  Congressional  and  scientific  circles 
about  the  use  of  weather  modification  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Despite  years  of  experiments 
with  rainmaklng  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  scientists  are  not  sure  they  under- 
stand Its  long-term  effect  on  the  ecology  of  a 
region. 

some  opposed  program 

The  weather  manipulation  In  Indochina, 
which  was  first  tried  in  South  Vietnam  in 
1963,  Is  the  first  confirmed  use  of  meteoro- 
logical warfare.  Although  It  Is  not  prohibited 
by  any  International  conventions  on  war- 
fare, artificial  rainmaklng  has  been  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  some  State  Department  of- 
ficials. 

It  could  not  be  determined  whether  the 
operations  were  being  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  current  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive or  the  renewed  American  bombing  of 
the  North. 

EFFECTIVENESS    DOUBTED 

Beginning  in  1967,  some  State  Depart- 
ment officials  protested  that  the  United 
States,  by  deliberately  altering  the  natural 
rainfall  In  parts  of  Indochina,  was  taking 
environmental  risks  of  unknown  proportions. 
But  many  advocates  of  the  operation  have 
found  little  wrong  with  using  weather  mod- 
ification as  a  military  weapon. 

"What's  worse,"  one  official  asked,  "drop- 
ping bombs  or  rain?" 

All  of  the  officials  Interviewed  said  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  the  capability  to 
cause  heavy  floods  during  the  summer  in  the 
northern  parts  of  North  Vietnam,  where  seri- 
ous floods  occurred  last  year. 

Officially,  the  White  House  and  State  De- 
partment declined  comment  on  the  use  of 
meteorological  warfare.  "This  Is  one  of  those 
things  where  no  one  Is  going  to  say  any- 
thing." one  official  said. 

Most  officials  Interviewed  agreed  that  the 
seeding  had  accomplished  one  of  its  main 
objectives — muddying  roads  and  flooding 
lines  of  communication.  But  there  were  also 
many  military  and  Government  officials  who 
expressed  doubt  that  the  project  had  caused 
any  dramatic  results. 

The  sources,  without  providing  details, 
also  said  that  a  method  had  been  developed 
for  treating  clouds  with  a  chemical  that 
eventually  produced  an  acidic  rainfall  capa- 
ble of  fouling  the  (^>eratlon  of  North  Viet- 
namese radar  equipment  used  for  directing 
surface-to-air  missiles. 


In  addition  to  hampering  SAM  missiles 
and  delaying  North  Vietnamese  infiltration, 
the  rainmaklng  program  had  the  following 
purposes : 

Providing  rain  and  cloud  cover  for  infiltra- 
tion of  South  Vietnamese  commando  and  In- 
telligence teams  into  North  Vietnam. 

Serving  as  a  "spoiler"  for  North  Vietna- 
mese attacks  and  raids  in  South  Vietnam. 

Altering  or  tailoring  the  rain  patterns  over 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  aid  United  States 
bombing  missions. 

Diverting  North  Vietnamese  men  and  ma- 
terial from  military  operations  to  keep  mud- 
died roads  and  lines  of  communication  in 
operation. 

KEYED  TO  MONSOON 

The  cloud-seeding  operations  necessarily 
were  keyed  to  the  two  main  monsoon  sea- 
sons that  affect  Laos  and  Vietnam.  "It  was 
Just  trying  to  add  on  to  something  that  you 
already  got."  one  officer  said. 

Military  sources  said  that  one  main  goal 
was  to  increase  the  duration  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  which  spawns  high-rising 
cumulus  clouds — those  most  susceptible  to 
cloud-seeding — over  the  panhandle  areas  of 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam  from  May  to  early 
October.  The  longer  rainy  season  thus  would 
give  the  Air  Force  more  opportunity  to  trig- 
ger rainstorms. 

"We  were  trying  to  arrange  the  weather 
pattern  to  suit  our  convenience,"  said  one 
former  Government  official  who  had  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  operation. 

According  to  interviews,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  initiated  the  use  of  cloud- 
seeding  over  Hue,  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  Vietnam.  "We  first  used  that  stuff  in 
about  August  of  1963,"  one  former  CIA  agent 
said,  "when  the  Diem  regime  was  having  all 
that  trouble  with  the  Buddhists." 

"They  would  Just  stand  around  during 
demonstrations  when  the  police  threw  tear 
gas  at  them,  but  we  noticed  that  when  the 
rains  came  they  wouldn't  stay  on, "  the  former 
agent  said. 

"The  agency  gc  :  an  Air  America  Beechcraft 
and  had  it  rigged  up  with  sliver  iodide,"  he 
said.  "There  was  another  demonstration  and 
we  seeded  the  area.  It  rained  " 

A  similar  cloud-seeding  was  carried  out  by 
C.I. A.  aircraft  in  Saigon  at  least  once  during 
the  summer  of  1964,  the  former  agent  said. 

EXPANDED  TO   TRAIL 

The  intelligence  agency  expanded  its 
cloud-seeding  activities  to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
supply  trail  in  Laos  sometime  in  the  middle 
nlneteen-sixties,  a  number  of  Government 
sources  said.  By  1967,  the  Air  Force  had  be- 
come Involved  although,  as  one  former  Gov- 
ernment official  said,  "the  agency  was  calling 
all  the  shots." 

'"I  always  assumed  the  agency  had  a  man- 
date from  the  White  House  to  do  it."  he 
added. 

A  number  of  former  CIA  and  high-ranking 
Johnson  Administration  officials  depicted  the 
operations  along  the  trail  as  experimental. 

The  art  had  not  yet  advanced  to  the  point 
where  it  was  possible  to  predict  the  resultfc 
of  a  seeding  operation  with  any  degree  of 
confidence,  one  Government  official  said.  ""We 
used  to  go  out  flying  around  and  looking  for 
a  certain  cloud  formation,"  the  officials  said. 
■"And  we  made  a  lot  of  mistakes.  Once  we 
dumped  seven  Inches  of  rain  in  two  hours  on 
one  of  our  Special  Forces  camps." 

Despite  the  professed  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  some  members  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, military  men  apparently  took 
the  weather  modification  program  much 
more  seriously. 

According  to  a  document  contained  in  the 
Pentagon  papers,  the  Defense  Department's 
secret  history  of  the  war.  weather  modifica- 
tion was  one  of  seven  basic  options  for  step- 
ping up  the  war  that  were  presented  on  re- 
quest by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the 
White  House  In  late  February,  1967. 


The  document  described  the  weather  bto- 
gram  over  Laos— official  y  known  as  Opera- 
tion Pc^-Eye — as  an  attempt  "to  reduce  traf- 
ficability  along  infiltration  routes." 

It  said  that  Presidential  authorization  was 
•'required  to  Implement  operational  phase  of 
weather  modification  process  previously  suc- 
cessfuly  tested  and  evaluated  in  same  area." 
The  brief  summary  concluded  by  stating  that 
"risk  of  compromise  is  minimal." 

A  similar  option  was  cited  in  another  1967 
working  document  published  In  the  Penta- 
gon papers.  Neither  attracted  any  immediate 
public  attention. 

The  Laos  cloud-seeding  operations  did  pro- 
voke, however,  a  lengthy  and  bitter,  albeit 
secret,  dispute.  Inside  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration In  1967.  A  team  of  Stale  Department 
attorneys  and  officials  protested  that  the  use 
of  cloud-seeding  was  a  dangerous  precedent 
for  the  United  States. 

"I  felt  that  the  military  and  agency  hadn  t 
analyzed  it  to  determine  if  it  was  In  our  In- 
terest," one  official  who  was  involved  in  the 
dispute  said.  He  also  was  concerned  over  the 
rigid  secrecy  of  the  project,  he  said,  "al- 
though It  might  have  been  all  right  to  keep 
it  secret  if  you  did  it  once  and  didn't  want 
the  precedent  to  become  known." 

The  general  feeling  was  summarized  by  one 
former  State  Department  official  who  said  he 
was  concerned  that  the  rainmaklng  "might 
violate  what  we  considered  the  general  rule 
of  thumb  for  an  Illegal  weapon  of  war — 
something  that  would  cause  unusual  suffer- 
ing or  disproportionate  damage."  There  was 
also  concern  he  added,  because  of  the  un- 
known ecological  risks. 

A  Nixon  Administration  official  said  that 
he  believed  the  first  use  of  weather  modifica- 
tion over  North  Vietnam  took  place  in  late 
1968  or  early  1969  when  rain  was  Increased 
in  an  attempt  to  hamper  the  ability  of  anti- 
aircraft missiles  to  hit  American  jets  In  the 
panhandle  region  near  the  Laotian  border. 

Over  the  next  two  years,  this  official  added. 
"It  seemed  to  get  more  Important — the  re- 
ports were  coming  more  frequently." 

It  could  not  be  learned  how  many  specific 
missions  were  carried  out  In  any  year. 

One  well-informed  source  said  that  Navy 
scientists  were  responsible  for  developing  a 
new  kind  of  chemical  agent  effective  in  the 
warm  stratus  clouds  that  often  shielded 
many  key  antiaircraft  sites  in  northern  parts 
of  North  Vietnam. 

The  chemical,  he  said,  "produced  a  rain 
that  had  an  acidic  quality  to  it  and  It  would 
foul  up  mechanical  equipment — like  radars, 
trucks  and  tanks." 

"This  wasn't  originally  in  our  planning." 
the  official  added.  "It  was  a  reiinement." 

Apparently,  many  Air  Force  cloud-seeding 
missions  were  conducted  over  North  Vietnam 
and  Laos  simply  to  confuse  or  •attenuate"— 
a  word  used  by  many  military  men — the  ra- 
dar equipment  that  controls  antiaircraft 
missiles.  'The  planes  used  for  such  operations. 
C-130's.  must  fly  at  relatively  slow  speeds 
and  at  altitudes  no  greater  than  22.000  feet  to 
disperse  the  rainmaklng  chemicals  effectively. 

A  number  of  officials  confirmed  that  cloud - 
seeding  had  been  widely  used  in  South  Viet- 
nam, particularly  in  the  north  along  the  Laos 
border.  "We  tried  to  use  It  In  connection  with 
air  and  ground  c^eratlons."  a  military  of- 
ficer explained. 

One  Government  official  explained  more 
explicitly  that  "if  you  were  expecting  a  raid 
from  their  side,  you  would  try  to  control 
the  weather  to  make  it  more  difficult."  This 
official  estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the 
actual  cloud-seeding  operations  in  1969  and 
1970  took  place  in  South  Vietnam. 

Much  of  the  basic  research  was  provided 
by  Navy  scientists,  and  the  seeding  opera- 
tions were  flown  by  the  Air  Weather  Service 
of  the  Air  Force. 

By  1967,  or  poeslbly  earlier,  the  Air  Force 
flights  were  originating  from  a  special  opera- 
tions group  at  Udorn  air  base  In  Thailand. 
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No  more  than  four  C- ISO's,  and  usually  only 
two.  were  assigned  In  the  highly  restricted 
section  of  the  base.  Each  plane  was  capable 
of  carrying  out  more  than  one  mission  on 
one  flight. 

One  former  high-ranking  official  said  In  an 
t.iterview  that  by  the  end  of  1971  the  pro- 
gram, which  had  been  given  at  least  three 
different  code  names  since  the  middle  nine- 
teen-slxties.  was  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  White  House. 

Interviews  determined  that  many  usually 
well-informed  mem!>ers  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration had  been  kept  in  the  dark. 

In  the  last  year,  there  have  been  repeated 
Inquiries  and  publicly  posed  questions  by 
members  of  Congress  about  the  weather  mod- 
ification programs  in  Southeast  Asia,  but 
no  accurate  information  has  been  provided 
to  them  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"This  kind  of  thing  was  a  bomb,  and  Hen- 
ry restricted  information  about  It  to  those 
who  had  to  know."  said  one  well-placed 
Government  official,  referring  to  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  the  President's  adviser  on  na- 
tional security. 

Nonetheless  the  official  said.  "I  understood 
It  to  be  a  spoiling  action — that  this  was 
descriptive  of  what  was  going  on  north  of 
the  DMZ  with  the  roads  and  the  SAM  sites." 

Another  source  said  that  most  of  the 
weather  modification  activities  eventually 
were  conducted  with  the  aid  and  support 
o^  the  South  Vietnamese.  "I  think  we  were 
trying  to  teach  the  South  Vietnamese  how 
to  fly  the  cloud-seedmg  missions,"  the 
source  said. 

Ii  was  impos-sible  tn  learn  where  the  staff- 
In"  and  research  for  the  secret  weather  oper- 
ation were  carried  out.  Sources  at  the  Air 
Force  Cambridge  Research  Laboratories  at 
Hanscomb  Field  i<i  Bedford.  Mass..  and  at 
the  Air  Weather  Service  headquarters,  while 
acknowledgina;  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
secret  operation,  said  they  had  no  informa- 
tion alx>ut  its  research  center. 

One  Government  source  did  say  that  a 
group  was  "now  evaluating  the  program  to 
see  how  much  additional  rain  w;is  caused." 
He  would  not  elaborate. 

Exhibit  3 
Vietnam  Wa«  Ecological  Damage  Assess- 
ment Act  op   1972 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Pre.sldont.  suppose  we 
took  gigantic  bulldozers  and  scraped  the  land 
bare  of  trees  and  bushes  at  the  rate  of  1.000 
acres  a  day  or  44-mllllon  square  feet  a  day 
until  we  had  flattened  an  area  the  size  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  750.000  acres. 

Suppose  we  flew  huge  planes  over  the  land 
and  sprayed  100-mllllon  pounds  of  poisonous 
herbicides  on  the  forests  until  we  had  de- 
stroyed an  area  of  prime  forests  the  size  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  5'^  million 
acres. 

Suppose  we  flew  B-52  bombers  over  the 
land  dropping  500-pound  bombs  until  we 
had  droppted  almost  3  pounds  per  person  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  on  earth — 8 
billion  pounds — and  created  23  million  cra- 
ters on  the  land  measuring  26  feet  deep  and 
40  feet  in  diameter. 

Suppose  the  major  objective  of  the  bomb- 
ing Is  not  enemy  troops  but  rather  a  vague 
and  unsuccessful  policy  of  harassment  and 
tfrntorial  denial  called  pattern  or  carpet 
bombing. 

Suppose  the  land  destruction  Involves  80 
percent  of  the  timber  forests  and  10  percent 
of  all  the  cultivated  land  In  the  Nation. 

We  would  consider  such  a  result  a  monu- 
mental catastrophe.  That  Is  what  we  have 
done  to  our  ally.  South  Vietnam. 

While  under  heavy  pressure  the  military 
Anally  stopped  the  chemical  defoliation  war 
and  has  substituted  another  massive  war 
against  the  land  Itself  by  a  program  of  pat- 
tern or  carpet  bombing  and  massive  land 
clearing  with  a  huge  oiachlne  called  a  Rome 
Plow. 


The  huge  areas  destroyed  pockmarked, 
scorched,  and  bulldozed  resemble  the  moon 
and  are  no  longer  productive. 

This  Is  the  documented  story  from  on-the- 
spK>t  sti  dies  and  pictures  done  by  two  dis- 
tinguished scientists.  Prof.  E.  W.  PfelfTer  and 
Prof.  Arthur  H.  Westing.  These  are  the  same 
two  distinguished  scientists  who  made  the 
defoliation  studies  that  alerted  Congress  and 
the  country  to  the  grave  implications  of  our 
chemical  warfare  program  lu  Vietnam,  which 
has  now  been  terminated. 

The  story  of  devastation  revealed  by  their 
movies,  slides,  and  statistics  is  beyond  the 
human  mind  to  fully  comprehend.  We  have 
senselessly  blownup.  bulldozed  over,  poison- 
ed, and  permanently  damaged  an  area  so  vast 
that  It  literally  boggles  the  mind. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  unable 
adequately  to  describe  the  horror  of  what  we 
have  done  there. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  history  of  warfare 
to  compare  with  It.  A  "scorched  earth"  pol- 
icy has  been  a  tactic  of  warfare  throughout 
history,  but  never  before  has  a  land  been 
so  massively  altered  and  mutilated  that  vast 
areas  can  never  be  used  again  or  even  In- 
habited by  man  or  animals. 

This  Is  Impersonal,  automated,  and  mech- 
anistic warfare  brought  to  Its  logical  con- 
clusion— utter,  permanent,  total  destruction. 

The  tragedy  of  It  all  is  that  no  one  knows 
or  understands  what  Is  happening  there,  or 
why,  or  to  what  end.  We  have  simply  un- 
leashed a  gigantic  machine  which  goes  about 
Its  impersonal  business  destroying  whatever 
Is  there  without  plan  or  purpose.  The  finger 
of  responsibility  points  everywhere  but  no- 
where In  particular.  Who  designed  this  policy 
of  war  against  the  land,  and  why?  Nobody 
seems  to  know  and  nobody  rationally  can 
defend  It. 

Those  grand  strategists  who  draw  the  lines 
on  the  maps  and  order  the  B-52  strikes  never 
see  the  face  of  that  Innocent  peasant  whose 
land  has  been  turned  Into  a  pock-marked 
moon  surface  In  30  seconds  of  violence  with- 
out killing  a  single  enemy  soldier  because 
none  were  there.  If  they  could  see  and  under- 
stand the  result,  they  would  not  draw  the 
lines  or  send  the  bombers. 

If  Congress  knew  and  understood,  we 
wjuld  not  appropriate  the  money. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  knew 
and  understood,  he  would  stop  It  In  30 
minutes. 

If  the  people  of  America  knew  and  under- 
stood, they  would  remove  from  office  those 
responsible  for  It.  If  they  could  ever  find  out 
who  is  responsible.  But  they  will  never  know 
because  nobody  knows. 

By  any  conceivable  standard  of  measure- 
ment, the  cost  benefit  ratio  of  our  program 
of  defoliation,  carpet  bombing  with  B-52's. 
and  bulldozing  Is  so  negative  that  it  simply 
spells  bankruptcy.  It  did  not  protect  our 
soldiers  or  defeat  the  enemy,  and  It  has  done 
far  greater  damage  to  our  ally  than  to  the 
enemy. 

These  programs  should  be  halted  Imme- 
diately before  further  permanent  damage  Ls 
done  to  the  landscape. 

"Dm  cold,  hard,  and  cruel  Irony  of  It  all  Is 
that  South  Vietnam  would  have  been  better 
off  losing  to  Hanoi  than  winning  with  us. 
Now  she  faces  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds 
with  much  of  her  land  de.stroyed  and  her 
chances  of  Independent  survival  after  we 
leave  In  grave  doubt  at  best. 

This  has  been  a  hard  speech  to  give  and 
harder  to  write  because  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say  or  how  to  say  It — and  I  still  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  when  the  Mem- 
bers of  Con;?res.s  finally  understand  what  we 
are  domg  there,  neither  they  nor  the  people 
of  this  Nation  will  sleep  well  that  night. 

For  many  reasons  I  did  not  want  to  make 
this  speech  but  someone  has  to  say  it,  some- 
where, sometime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  statistics,  which  were  pro- 


vided by  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Westing  and  which 
will  appear  in  a  forthcoming  publication,  be 
printed  In  the  Recobo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statistics 
were  offered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

MUNITIONS  EXPENDITURES 
|ln  millions  of  pounds) 


South      North      South      Noith      Cam-        Indo- 
Year    Vietnam  Vietnam       Laos       Laos      bodia       china 


1965.. 

594 

65 

60 

10 

0 

630 

1966. 

1.778 

255 

135 

20 

0 

2,188 

1967.. 

3,634 

415 

200 

30 

0 

4,278 

1968   . 

5.185 

330 

310 

40 

0 

5,866 

1969... 

4,674 

0 

490 

420 

0 

5.583 

1970.. 

3.333 

0 

655 

240 

115 

4,344 

Total 

19,099 

1.065 

1.850 

760 

115 

22,889 

ECOLOGICAL  IMPACT 

Countty 


Area 

with  Area        Eaith 

"shrap-  eratered        dis- 

Numl>er         ne("  (thou-      placed 

of  craters    (million  sand    (million 

(millions)     acres)  acres)  cu,  yds.) 


South  Vietnam 19.1 

Military  region  I. (6.1) 

Military  region  II (3.8) 

Military  region  III (8.3) 

Military  region  IV..  _  (.9) 

North  Vietnam 1.1 

Laos 2.6 

Southern  Laos (1.8) 

Northern  Laos (.8) 

Cambodia 1 

Total  Indochina 22.9 


23.9 

(7.6) 

(4.8) 

(10.3) 

(1.2) 

1.3 

3.3 

(2.3) 

(1.0) 

.1 


309.9 

(98.4) 

(62.0) 

(134.2) 

(15.3) 

17.3 

42.4 

(30.0) 


2.500 

(794) 

(500) 

(1.083) 

(124) 

139 

342 

(242) 

(99) 

15 


28. 6        371. 4       2, 996 


ALL  INDOCHINA 
|ln  millions  of  pounds) 


Year 

Air 
munitions 

Surface 
munitions 

Totjl 
munitions 

1965  

1%6 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

630  . 
1.024 
1.866 
2.863 
2,774 
1.955 

Ki64 

2,413 
3.003 
2,808 
2,389 

S30 
2.188 
4.  278 
5.866 
5,583 
4.344 

Total.. 

11,112 

11.777 

22, 889 

IMPACT  OF  U.S.  MUNITIONS 
1  In  pounds) 

Eipenditure 

South 
Viet- 
nam 

466 
1.09i 

North 
Viet- 
nam 

26 
58 

Cam- 
Laos        bodia 

III 

Per  acre 

Per  person.. 

45              3 
992            18 

125 
513 

B-52    ASSUMING  AN  AVERAGE  OF  7  SORTIES  PER  MISSION 
|ln  numbers  ol  missions) 


Military    Military    Military    MHilary  Total 

region       region       region       region         South 

Year  I  II  Hi  IV     Vietnam 


1967     . 
1968... 
1969... 
1970... 

527 

....       1.137 
319 
624 

284 

644 
440 
274 

269 
1.143 
1.777 

366 

10 

148 

98 

150 

1,090 
3,072 
2,634 
1,414 

Total 

....      2,607 

1.642 

3,555 

406 

8.21C 

Note:  Although  breakdowns  for  1965  and  1966  are  not  avail- 
able, the  totals  approiimate  138  and  550 ,  respectively. 

Exhibit  4 

I  From  the  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  25, 
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Environmental  Warfare 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  in  1962.  with 

no    Idea  of  what  the  consequences  would  be, 
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the  United  States  began  a  new  form  of  war- 
fare on  the  environment  of  Vietnam  that  is 
likely  to  have  future  disastrous  reactions  on 
all  forms  of  life  in  that  small  Southeast 
Asian  nation. 

In  a  little  more  than  8  years,  the  United 
States  has  sprayed  more  than  100  million 
pounds  of  assorted  herbicide  chemicals  over 
more  than  5',^  million  acres  of  Vietnam 
to  defoliate  forests  and  kill  food  crops  al- 
legedly grown  to  supply  enemy  forces.  The 
United  States  has  sprayed  enough  chemicals 
to  amount  to  6  potmds  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  that  country. 

Never  in  history  has  any  nation  ever  de- 
clared war  on  the  environment  of  a  nation, 
and  the  United  States  has  embarked  on 
this  unprecedented  ecological  experiment 
without  adequately  investigating  the  chem- 
icals used  to  see  If  they  would  have  any  dan- 
gerous consequences  to  humans  and  all 
other  forms  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

This  Nation  may  well  have  set  an  ecologic 
time  fuse  in  Vietnam  that  will  reverberate 
down  the  life  chain  causing  widespread  de- 
struction by  wiping  out  forms  of  plant,  ani- 
mal, and  aquatic  life  that  can  never  be  re- 
placed, with  implications  for  the  people  who 
live  there  that  cannot  be  evaluated  until 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Distinguished  scientists  the  world  over 
are  becoming  increasingly  alarmed  over  man's 
massive  environmental  Intrusions  which 
are  disrupting  life  systems  on  a  global  scale. 
If  for  another  50  years  we  pursue  the  present 
course  of  unabated  accelerating  pollution  of 
the  land,  the  air,  and  the  water.  It  spells 
disaster  of  unmeasurable  proportions.  Neither 
conventional  nor  nuclear  war  poses  a  threat 
as  certain  or  as  serious. 

Among  the  critical  environmental  pol- 
lutants Is  a  clsiss  of  chemicals  called  herbi- 
cides, now  being  widely  used  as  defoliants 
and  plant  killers.  The  immediate  question  Is 
whether  we  will  have  the  foresight  at  this 
point  m  history  to  eliminate  this  chemical 
as  an  instrument  of  war. 

Several  questions  require  urgent  consid- 
eration: 

If  our  role  is  to  defend  Vietnam,  how  can 
we  risk  destroying  the  environment  in  which 
they  must  survive  when  we  leave? 

Do  we  Intend  to  be  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  defends  these  chemicals  as 
valid  military  weapons? 

By  our  continued  use  do  we  intend  to  put 
out  stamp  of  legality  on  it? 

If  we  claim  the  right  to  destroy  agricul- 
tural crops  with  It  on  the  theory  that  it 
denies  food  to  the  enemy,  what  real  limits 
are  there  to  Its  use?  Will  it  not  then  provide 
Justification  for  any  country  in  the  future 
to  engage  In  starvation  warfare  by  spraying 
all  crops  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary 
in  order  to  deny  food  to  the  fighting  troops? 

If  In  World  War  II  these  chemicals  had 
been  available  and  used  by  all  countries  in 
the  same  density  as  we  have  used  it  In 
Vietnam — 6  pounds  per  person — what  would 
be  the  worldwide  consequences? 

This  is  a  cheap  weapon,  and  It  does  not 
take  much  sophistication  to  use  it.  Do  we 
endorse  the  proliferation  of  this  weapon  Into 
the  hands  of  all  nations,  developed  and 
developing  alike,  so  that  they  can  engage  In 
antlcrop  and  environmental  warfare? 

Measured  in  the  long  view  and,  In  fact.  In 
the  short  view.  Is  it  not  In  the  best  Interest 
of  our  Nation  and  the  world  that  we  now 
renounce  Its  use  in  a  worldwide  agreement  to 
eliminate  it  as  an  Instrument  of  warfare? 

Independent  scientists  have  only  recently 
begun  to  study  the  cancer-causing,  muta- 
tion-inducing and  fetal-deforming  effects  of 
the  chemicals  used  to  remove  the  leaves  from 
plants  and  destroy  food  crops. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Qalston,  a  Yale  University 
biologist  and  a  distinguished  authority  on 
herbicides,  warned  in  a  recent  Washington, 
D.C.,  conference  that  the  environmental  war- 
fare the  United  States  Is  conducting  in  Viet- 


nam may  "so  alter  the  ecology  of  a  large 
region  that  permanent  scars  wUl  be  left." 

In  a  transcript  of  his  remarks  that  will 
appear  In  the  forthcoming  book,  "War  (Crimes 
and  the  American  Conscience,"  edited  by 
Erwin  Knoll  and  Judith  Nies  McPadden, 
Galston  charged : 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  wUlful  and  per- 
manent destruction  of  environment  in  which 
a  people  can  live  in  a  manner  of  their  own 
choosing  ought  similarly  to  be  designated 
by  the  term  ecocide.  ...  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  stands  alone  as  pos- 
sibly having  committed  ecocide  against  an- 
other country,  Vietnam,  through  its  massive 
use  of  chemical  defoliants  and  herbicides." 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  voting  on  this 
amendment  which  I  Introduced  on  July  16, 
1970.  for  myself  and  Senator  Charles  Good- 
ell  and  nine  cosponsors.  It  Is  the  environ- 
mental warfare  amendment  to  the  military 
authorization  bill  for  procurement.  H.R. 
17123. 

The  amendment  would  terminate  the  use 
of  herbicides  by  the  United  States  as  an 
instrument  of  war  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. Specifically,  it  would  prohibit  the 
United  States  from  using  antiplant  chem- 
icals for  military  application,  would  prevent 
the  transfer  of  such  weapons  and  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  spread  the  chemicals  to 
another  country  for  It  to  use.  and  would 
provide  for  the  elimination  of  the  present 
stockpile  of  the  chemical  compounds  and  all 
herblcldal  equipment  related  to  such  use — 
directing  the  equipment  be  used  for  other 
purposes. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  to  be  commended  for  taking 
the  Initial  step  in  attempting  to  find  out 
what  the  effects  of  the  environmental  war- 
fare program  have  been  in  Vietnam.  Section 
506(c)  of  the  military  authorization  bill  for 
procurement  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  enter  into  appropriate  arrangements 
with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  a  comprehensive 
study  and  Investigation  to  determine  the 
ecological  and  physiological  dangers  Inher- 
ent in  the  use  of  herbicides  and  the  ecolog- 
ical and  physiological  effects  of  the  defolia- 
tion program  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  In  South  Vietnam.  The  report  Is 
to  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
March,  1972. 

A  comprehensive  study  should,  of  course, 
be  made,  but  even  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  said  such  a  comprehensive  study 
could  not  be  completed  in  any  meaningful 
way  in  the  next  18  months  because  it  will 
take  much  longer  to  accurately  know  what 
the  consequences  will  be  from  our  extensive 
use  of  herbicides.  A  further  complication  is 
that  most  of  the  defoliated  area  is  still  under 
enemy  control  and  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
get  Into  those  areas  with  a  scientific  inves- 
tigating team  until  the  war  has  ended. 

The  Department  of  Defense  failed  in  its 
responsibility  to  carefully  study  the  long- 
range  effects  of  the  use  of  herbicides  on  man. 
his  environment  and  the  vast  array  of 
creatures  living  there  before  engaging  In  this 
Intolerable  kind  of  chemical  warfare  that 
may  cause  irreversible  and  disastrous  future 
damage. 

In  1969.  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  passed  by  a  vote  of  80  to  3  a 
resolution  that  declared  the  use  of  military 
herbicides  a  form  of  chemical  warfare  which 
Is  forbidden  under  the  Geneva  Protocol.  The 
United  States.  Australia,  and  Portugal  were 
the  only  dissenters. 

The  United  States  has  pledged  Itself  to 
uphold  the  Geneva  Protocol  ban  against  the 
first  use  of  chemical  weapons,  but  has  never 
offlclally  ratified  the  agreement.  Instead,  the 
United  States  has  been  actively  using  anti- 
plant  chemicals  In  unprecedented  aniutiuts 
m  Vietnam  and  has  the  questionable  distinc- 


tion of  setting  the  precedent  In  this  kind 
of  warfare. 

Just  last  week  the  President  sent  the  192.5 
Geneva  Protocol  agreement  tc  Congerss  to 
approve  Its  ratification,  but  argued  that  the 
use  of  tear  gas  and  chemical  herbicides  were 
not  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  45-yflar- 
old  ban.  The  President's  action  is  to  be  ap- 
plauded especially  since  this  country  Is  the 
only  major  military  power  in  the  world  r.o". 
to  have  signed  the  agreement.  Environmen- 
tal warfare  through  the  use  of  herbicidei 
however,  is  irresponsible,  and  we  have  no-v 
learned  enough  about  the  dangerous  Impli- 
cations of  environmental  warfare  to  join  ll.e 
other  responsible  nations  of  the  world  who 
have  prudently  agreed  it  is  a  dangerous  ac- 
tivity that  must  be  stopped. 

Even  before  the  Geneva  Protocol  agree- 
ment, the  United  States  was  party  to  the 
"Hague  Regulations  With  Respect  to  the 
Law  and  Customs  of  War  and  L^d"  annexed 
to  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  Article  2J. 
paragraph  (a)  of  those  regulations  specifi- 
cally states: 

"it  is  especially  forbidden  to  employ  poison 
or  poisoned  weapons. " 

The  Army  has  interpreted  this  restriction 
In  its  Field  Manual.  Law  of  Land  Warfare. 
PM  27-10.  page  18.  which  states: 

"Relevant  treaty  position  Is  that  it  is  espe- 
cially forbidden  to  employ  poisoned  weapon.s. 

"The  foregoing  rule  does  not  prohibit  meas- 
urea  being  taken  to  destroy  through  chemical 
or  bacterial  agents  harmless  to  man.  cropo 
intended  solely  for  consumption  by  the 
Armed  Forces  (if  that  fact  can  be  deter- 
mined i." 

In  light  of  these  policy  positions,  two  ma- 
jor points  are  raised.  First,  are  we  sure  thp.t 
we  are  not  employing  a  poisonous  chem- 
ical harmful  to  man  to  destroy  crops?  Have 
there  been  any  tests  conducted  in  Vietnam 
to  determine  conclusively  that  agent  blue, 
which  contains  cacodyllc  acid,  has  not  pois- 
oned North  Vietnamese.  Vietcong  or  South 
Vietnamese?  The  areas  sprayed,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  own  admission,  are 
remote  and  controlled  by  the  guerrillas.  So 
it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  know  whether 
we  are  or  are  not  violating  the  Hague  Con- 
vention until  the  war  is  over. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  only  crops  de- 
stroyed are  "intended  solely  for  consumption 
by  the  Armed  Forces— if  that  fact  can  be 
determined?  Some  500.000  acres  of  rice  anci 
other  food  crops  have  been  destroyed  since 
1962.  Up  until  1967  or  1968.  agent  blx^e 
rained  down  on  rice  paddies  in  areas  coii- 
trolled  by  the  guerrillas. 

It  is  well  proven  that  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  the  food  crops  killed  were  grown 
by  civilians  for  civilians.  There  have  been 
studies  conducted  by  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment cf  E>efense  that  differ  greatly  over  the 
military  effectiveness  of  the  anti-crop  pro- 
gram, including  the  point  about  whether 
and  to  what  extent  civilian  crops  are  affected 

The  Army  steadfastly  maintains  that  100 
percent  of  crops  destroyed  by  chemicals  are 
grown  by  or  for  the  Vietcong.  Even  that 
stand  can  be  challenged  by  a  glaring  gap 
In  Its  logic.  The  Army  Is  obviously  assum- 
ing that  any  rice  crop  grown  for  guerrillas 
is  for  them  exclusively,  with  no  part  of  the 
crop  Intended  for  consumption  by  non-Com- 
munist farmers. 

The  weakness  of  that  assumption  was  evi- 
dent in  hearings  of  the  House  Sobcommi:- 
tee  on  National  Security  Policy  and  Scientific 
Developments,  chaired  by  Representative 
Clement  Zablockl.  (Democrat  of  Wiscon- 
Rlnt.  entitled  "Chemical-Biological  Warfare: 
U.S.  Policies  and  International  Effects."  in 
November  and  December  1969.  These  Impor- 
tant hearings  dealt  at  length  with  the  use 
of  herbicides  and  tear  gases  In  Vietnam.  One 
of  the  witnesses.  Rear  Adm.  William  E. 
Lemos,  Director.  Policy  Plans  and  National 
Security  Council  Affairs,  Office  of  the  Assist- 
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ant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs,  was  questioned  on  the 
antlcrop  program. 

A  dialog  between  Congressman  Fraser, 
(Democrat  of  Minnesota),  and  Admiral 
Lemos  follows: 

"Mr.  Prases.  Your  statement  on  crop  de- 
struction on  page  13  says  that  crops  In  areas 
remote  from  friendly  populations  and  known 
to  belong  to  enemy  that  cannot  be  captured 
by  the  ground  operations  are  sometimes 
sprayed. 

"Admiral  Lemos.  We  are  really  talking 
about  very  Isolated  cropys  in  areas  of  known 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  army  units, 
and  which  are  clearly  a  part  of  that  complex 
and  being  grown  by  them,  or  by  people 
forced  by  them  to  grow  for  them. 

"Mr.  Frasck.  How  can  you  determine 
whether  or  not  the  crops  are  being  grown  by 
direction  of  the  VC? 

"Admiral  Lemos.  By  the  proximity  of  the 
main  force  VC  and  North  Vietnamese  units 
and  by  information  derived  from  the  people 
in  the  surrounding  area. 

"Mr.  Prases.  As  I  understand  it,  we  are 
up.der  an  injunction  under  the  Hague  Con- 
vention not  to  destroy  crops  which  may  be 
111  part  for  the  use  of  the  population,  is  that 
right? 

"Admiral  Lemos.  Yes.  sir. 

"Mr.  Fraser.  How  are  we  able  to  verify  ade- 
qTiately  whether  or  not  the  crops  are  in  fact 
pimed  Just  for  the  fighting  units  or  may  not. 
in  fact,  be  Intended  for  noncombatants — I 
know  that  is  a  difficult  problem  in  this  kind 
of  war. 

■'.Admiral  Lemos.  It  is  very  difficult. 

'Mr.  Fraser.  How  do  we  determine  that 
ii.ider  these  circumstances? 

"Admiral  Lemos.  As  I  indicated,  we  take 
extensive  aerial  photographs  of  every  area 
where  such  a  proposil  is  made  and  those 
aerial  photographs  are  very  carefully  ana- 
lyzed by  a  broad  spectrum  of  people  and  If 
ihe  crops  are  close, to  populated  areas,  they 
are  riot  subjected  to  herbicides. 

".Mr.  Fraser.  What  do  you  mean  by  "popu- 
lated  areas?" 

•■Admiral  Lemos.  I  can't  give  you  the  spe- 
cific cutoff,  but  the  crop  destruction  program 
is  a-ssoclated  with  enemy  camp  areas  and 
not  the  villages  and  hamlets. 

"Mr.  Fraser.  How  can  you  be  sure  (that 
you  are  destroying  only  guerrilla  crops)? 

"Admiral  Lemos.  All  you  can  do  Is  the  best 
possible. 

"Admiral  Lemos  (continuing).  There  has 
to  bo  substantial  evidence  that  the  crops  are 
being  grown  specifically  for  the  use  of  Viet- 
cong troops  and  North  Vietnamese  troops" 

During  the  same  hearings,  Thomas  R. 
Pickering,  Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  Po- 
litical Military  Affairs.  Department  of  State. 
commented  on  the  degree  of  proof  In  an 
anti-crop  mission.  He  said  agent  blue  was 
used  where  it  Is  believed  that  the  food  crops 
Involved  are  for  the  use  of  the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  military  forces  in  the  area. 
Without  getting  Into  a  discussion  on  what 
detfree  of  certainty  each  of  these  Government 
officials  bad  In  mind  and  without  revealing 
testimony  discussed  during  executive  ses- 
sion to  demonstrate  the  counterproductive 
aspects  of  this  policy.  Admiral  Lemos'  com- 
ments are  very  revealing.  Lemos  said  that 
crops  are  sprayed  only  in  areas  that  cannot 
be  captured  by  ground  action. 

The  admiral  admitted  that  In  making 
the  "yes"  and  "no"  decision  "all  you  can 
do  is  the  best  you  can."  If,  as  some  sources 
have  Indicated,  a  sul>stantlal  percentage  of 
all  crops  destroyed— 500.000  acres,  or  781 
square  mllee — were  to  be  consumed  at  least 
in  part  by  friendly  South  Vietnamese,  then 
the  our  best"  Is  Incredibly  poor  or  else  the 
product  of  gross  negligence. 

The  antlplant  program  in  Vietnam  and 
the  antlcrop  program  In  particular  are  hav- 
ing adverse  effects  on  the  nonoombatant 
South  Vietnamese.  The  report  of  the  Student 


Task  Force  for  Washington  Research  on 
Chemical-Biological  Warfare,  prepared  by  a 
group  of  Princeton  students  on  June  1.  1970. 
Is  a  well-documented  analysis  of  the  herbicide 
program.  The  report  states: 

"The  main  result  of  the  food  denial  pro- 
gram seems  to  have  been  the  creatlMi  of 
thousands  of  refugees.  When  their  cropffturn 
yellow  and  die,  peasants  are  forced  to  leave 
their  homes  and  travel  to  the  cities  or  to  ref- 
ugee camps  maintained  by  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment at  American  expense.  Pood  may  be 
available  here,  but  the  living  conditions  are 
less  than  desirable.  Abhorrent  though  the 
thought  Is  to  American  civilians,  the  crea- 
tion of  refugees  seems  to  have  t>een  and  may 
still  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  program. 
Representative  Richard  C.  McCarthy  (in  his 
book.  The  Ultimate  Folly)  quotes  ex-Presi- 
dential Science  AdvLsor,  Donald  P.  Hornig,  as 
saying  that  the  program  is  designed  to  force 
farmers  outside  of  American  South  Viet- 
namese held  areas  to  abandon  their  farms 
and  move  Into  our  sphere  of  influence.  The 
Department  of  Defense  denies  that  this  is 
their  goal,  but  even  they  cannot  deny  that 
this  Is  a  result  of  a  program  they  insist  on 
continuing." 

The  ad  hoc  international  scientific  com- 
mission composed  of  four  scientists — Drs. 
A.  H.  Westing,  plant  physiologist,  and  E.  W. 
Pfeiffer,  animal  physioiogist.  both  of  the 
United  States:  and  Dr.  Jean  Lavorel,  plant 
biophysicist.  and  Leon  Matarasso,  lawyer  both 
of  Prance — In  their  "Report  on  Herbicidal 
Damage  by  the  United  States  In  Southeastern 
Cambodia."  presented  a  graphic  example  of 
the  effects  of  herbicidal  warfare  on  the  ci- 
vilian population: 

"A  large  variety  of  garden  crops  { both  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural)  were  devastated 
In  the  seemingly  endless  numt>er  of  small 
villages  scattered  throughout  the  affected 
area.  Virtually  all  of  the  ca.  30.000  local  In- 
habitants are  subsistence  farmers  that  de- 
pend for  their  well-being  upon  their  own 
local  produce.  These  people  saw  their  crops, 
then  growing,  literally  wither  before  their 
eyes.  Indeed,  it  was  the  widespread  death  of 
the  vegetables  that  heralded  the  rest  of  the 
damage  to  the  area.  Their  then  current  crops 
of  vegetables  of  numerous  kmds.  pineapples, 
of  Jackfrxilt.  of  papayas,  and  of  many  more 
were  simply  destroyed. 

The  stated  policy  of  the  military  is  to  use 
herbicides  in  remote  areas  of  low  population 
"not  exceeding  eight  persons  per  square  kilo- 
meter" or  21  persons  per  square  mile.  Yet, 
evidence  has  indicated  that  crops  have  been 
destroyed  in  areas  where  the  population 
density  is  as  great  as  1,000  person  per  square 
mile. 

Even  more  damaging  Is  the  Department  of 
Defense's  public  admission: 

"Approval  (for  anti-crop  mission)  includes 
arrangement  for  indemnification,  if  later 
necessary,  as  well  as  plans  for  supplying  food 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  who  might  thereby 
be  denied  food  sources." 

General  Blanchard,  in  his  official  state- 
ment In  a  brief.ng  with  Senator  Thomas 
McImttre,  said : 

"Such  targets  (anti-crop  targets)  are  care- 
fully selected  so  as  to  attack  only  those  crops 
known  to  be  grown  by  or  for  the  Viet  Cong 
or  North  Vietnamese." 

If,  as  Admiral  Lemos  admits,  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  make  that  determination,  and  If 
we  only  attack  Vietcong  or  North  Viet- 
namese crops  as  General  Blanchard  so 
categorically  states,  then  why  do  we  enun- 
ciate a  policy  of  paying  those  South  Vlet- 
name.se  citizens  who  are  deprived  of  their 
food  source?  It  would  seem  clear  that  this 
is  an  obvious  violation  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion of  1907. 

Alarming  reports  from  official  Government 
sources  and  Independent  scientists  are  be- 
ginning to  show  that  the  careless  use  of  antl- 
plant chemicals  may  be  endangering  a  vast 
variety  of  plant  and  animal  life  and  In  some 


places  destroying  vital  soil  organisms.  Dis- 
tinguished scientists  fear,  tor  example,  that 
vast  timber  areas  sprayed  as  suspected  Viet- 
cong hiding  places  may  not  recover,  or  may 
take  a  number  of  years  returning  to  normal 
growth.  No  one  can  accurately  predict  what 
some  of  the  chemicals  used  will  do  to  other 
organisms  and  plant  and  animal  life,  but 
recent  research  Is  proving  that  It  is  not 
enough  to  study  whether  a  chemical  Is  toxic 
to  animals. 

Until  the  past  5  or  10  years,  researchers 
testing  a  new  chemical  were  satisfied  if 
the  agent  fed  to  a  laboratory  animal  did  not 
kill  him.  They  know  now  that  that  Is  not 
enough.  Some  chemicals  which  are  harmless 
In  a  toxicity  test,  will  later  turn  out  to  be 

carcinogenic — cancer-Inducing,  mutagenic 

mutation  hiduclng.  or  teratogenic — Inducing 
abnormalities  in  developing  embryos.  The 
thalldomyde  disaster  of  a  few  years  ago  and 
otlier  recent  findings  linking  cancer  with 
se;mlngly  "safe"  chemicals  and  food  addi- 
tives, points  to  the  need  to  test  new  com- 
pounds in  more  sophisticated  ways  to  deter- 
mine that  they  will  not  be  harmful  to  hu- 
mans and  other  forms  of  life. 

This  kind  of  careful,  sophisticated  test- 
ing was  not  conducted  on  the  herbicidal 
compounds  before  the  United  States  began 
using  them  in  Vietnam. 

The  U.S.  environmental  warfare  program 
moved  from  limited  testing  in  1961-62  to  the 
reduction  of  foliage  along  roads  and  water- 
ways in  1963.  in  1964,  the  military  began 
destroying  crops  allegedly  grown  by  or  for 
the  enemy  forces  and  then  began  sprayln- 
large  tracts  of  swamp  and  forests  in  1965-66^ 
By  1967-68.  more  than  2,000  square  miles  a 
year  were  sprayed  at  an  annual  expenditure 
of  some  8  million  gallons  of  the  chemicals.  Bv 
1970.  5I2  million  acres,  or  12  percent  of  Viet- 
nam was  defoliated,  an  area  about  the  size 
of  the  State  of  Mas.sachusetts. 

Three  herbicide  compounds  used  in  Viet- 
nam are  known  by  the  code  names — agents 
grange,  white,  and  blue.  Orange  and  white 
are  defoliants  and  agent  blue  Is  used  to 
destroy  crops. 

Agent  orange  Is  a  mixture  of  2.4-D  and 
2,4, 5-T  and  was  the  most  common  herbi- 
cide used  In  Vietnam.  White  Is  a  mixture 
of  2.4-D  and  plcloram  In  a  water  base.  It 
is  le.ss  volatile  than  orange  and  hence  Is  ussd 
where  drift  damage  to  friendly  crops  li 
feared.  Blue  is  a  water  solution  of  cacodylic 
acid  and  is  used  to  destroy  rice  and  other 
food  crops. 

Of  the  four  chemicals  used  In  the  three 
herbicides,  two  have  been  tested  exten- 
sively. The  chemical  2,4.5-T  was  shown  to 
cause  fetal  deformities  in  chicken  embryos, 
mice,  and  rats.  Because  of  these  findings, 
the  US.  Surgeon  General  restricted  the  do- 
mestic use  of  the  chemical.  The  following 
day.  April  15.  1970,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  banned  the  use  of  Agent  Orange  in 
Vietnam.  Up  to  that  point,  the  United  States 
had  sprayed  40  million  pounds  of  2,4,5-T  over 
the  Vietnam  landscape. 

The  chemical  2.4-D  has  also  been  shown 
to  cause  fetal  deformities  in  tests  on  chicken 
embryos  and  hamsters.  Comprehensive  test- 
ing of  this  chemical  is  continuing  at  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  laboratories  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences.  The  Surgeon  General  has 
not  Imposed  restrictions  on  2,4-D  because 
he  said  the  tests  were  still  not  conclusive 
enough. 

While  some  tests  are  underway,  the  atten- 
tion the  Federal  Government  gave  2,4,5-T 
and  2,4-D  has  not  been  given  plcloram  and 
cacodylic  acid. 

Plcloram  Is  a  highly  persistent  chemical 
that  some  scientists  maintain  is  the  herbi- 
cidal equivalent  of  DDT.  Like  DDT,  plcloram 
has  been  used  extensively  both  domestically 
and  Internationally  without  any  comprehen- 
sive studies  to  determine  what  long-term 
effect  it  has  on  the  natural  environment. 
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After  some  26  years  of  extensive  and  wide- 
spread usage,  it  was  not  until  Rachel  Car- 
son published  her  dramatic  volume,  "SUent 
Spring."  that  extensive  studies  finally 
showed  that  DDT  was  a  persistent,  long- 
lasting  chemical  compound  that  had  spread 
throughout  the  environment,  endangering 
many  species  of  life  and  causing  serious 
future  consequences  no  one  can  predict. 
Government  experts  have  admitted  that  they 
do  not  know  how  long-lasting  or  persistent 
plcloram  is. 

With  the  discontinuation  of  Agent  Orange 
containing  2.4.5-T.  plcloram  was  given 
greater  usage  In  Vietnam  because  It  ap- 
peared to  be  tanocuous.  In  feeding  tests  with 
lat)oratory  animals  it  showed  up  quite  non- 
poisonous. 

Recent  tests,  howe\er.  presently  being  per- 
formed by  W,  T.  Jackson  and  O.  R.  Mclntyre 
at  Dartmouth  University  have  shown  that 
the  chemical  causes  an  inhibition  of  protein 
synthesis  in  human  white  blood  cells  tested 
outside  the  body  in  test  vessels  and  an  In- 
hibition of  normal  cell  division  patterns.  Pre- 
liminary research  at  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration is  finding  some  malformation 
In  development  Induced  by  this  compound. 

The  lengthy  life  plcloram  has  In  the  soil 
was  reported  in  an  article  in  the  Dow  Chemi- 
cal Co.  house  organ.  "Down  to  Earth."  The 
magazine  of  the  company  that  produces  the 
chemical  compound  said  that  in  certain  soils 
less  than  3.5  percent  of  plcloram  disappears 
after  467  days;  in  other  soils  as  much  as  20 
percent  disappears. 

Those  are  remarkably  low  levels  of  dis- 
appearance and  If  plcloram  is  applied  to  soils 
year  after  year,  scientists  predict  that  a 
gradual  build-up  is  inevitable.  The  fact  that 
plcloram  apparently  has  an  effect  on  cell 
division  together  with  the  fact  that  no  single 
microorganism  is  known  which  will  degrade 
picloram.  graphically  shows  that  in  some  re- 
spects this  herbicide  Is  as  dangerous  as  DDT 
and  is  so  persistent  that  it  should  not  be 
used  as  a  herbicide  in  any  Indiscriminate 
manner. 

The  fourth  herbicide  us^d  in  Vietnam, 
cacodylic  acid,  i.^  54  percent  arsenic.  It  is 
alleged  in  the  usual  feeding  toxicity  tests  to 
be  no  more  toxic  than  aspirin.  Research  sci- 
entists report  that  cacodylic  acid  in  an  or- 
ganic state  Is  generally  not  considered  harm- 
ful. They  warn,  however,  that  no  one  knows 
if  some  microorganism  in  the  soil  or  water 
might  react  with  the  relatively  stable  arsenic 
atoms  and  transform  the  chemical  into  a 
deadly  compound  that  could  cause  catas- 
trophic ecological  consequences. 

Scientists  have  vsramed  that  there  are  sev- 
eral other  possible  long-term  ecological  dan- 
gers from  the  military  application  of  chemi- 
cal defoliants  In  Vietnam.  They  include 
laterization,  or  Irreversible  hardening  of  soil 
no  longer  protected  from  the  sun  by  foliage; 
permanent  destruction  of  mangrove  swamp 
forests:  poisoning  of  aquatic  life  by  runoff 
into  the  water  system,  elimination  of  many 
forms  of  animal  life  and  opening  up  vast 
areas  to  the  permanent  invasion  of  fast- 
sprsadlng  undesirable  plants  like  bamboo, 
forcing  out  the  future  growth  of  normal 
plant  life. 

The  implications  of  herbicidal  warfare  In 
Vietnam  were  discussed  in  part  recently  at 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  In  response  to  questions 
from  the  committee  chairman  Donald  G. 
MacDonald,  the  Director,  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Vietnam,  since 
1966  said: 

"The  damage  done  to  the  economy  on  the 
permanent  basis  is  a  subject  of  great  Inter- 
est obviously  to  me  as  the  head  of  the  AID 
program  In  South  Vietnam,  and  I  have  stud- 
led  it  rather  closely.  There  Is,  I  suppose  one 
could  say,  an  enormous  physical  loss  of  for- 
ests as  a  result  of  defollaUon." 

Hardwood  forests  cover  about  two-thirds  of 
Vietnam  and  formally  employed  about  80,000 
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persons  In  the  timber  industry.  About  2,500.- 
(XH)  acres  have  been  sprayed  with  one  treat- 
ment of  agent  orange,  causing  a  10  to  30 
percent  permanent  kill.  Another  1,250.000 
acres  have  been  sprayed  two  or  more  times 
with  a  50  to  100  percent  permanent  kill. 

Without  even  considering  the  incalcuable 
ecolc^ical  Implications  of  such  extensive  kill- 
ing of  trees  and  plants,  the  destruction  of  so 
much  timber  could  be  a  very  serious  econom- 
ic blow  to  Vietnam  since  timber  is  potentially 
the  greatest  export  of  the  country. 

The  long-term  effect  of  missive  spraying 
upon  the  forest  and  its  life  systems  is  any- 
body's guess — and  it  1:  a  matter  too  im- 
portant to  guess  about. 

Two  zoologist.':.  Gordon  II.  Orians  and 
E.  W.  Pfeiffer.  in  a  recent  article  on  the 
"Ecological  Effects  of  the  War  in  Vietnam" 
in  Science  magazine  found  that  the  almost 
complete  destruction  of  all  the  vegetation 
on  the  mangrove  areas  that  had  been 
sprayed  had  a  severe  effect  upon  the  animals 
living  there: 

"During  our  tour  of  the  defoliated  areas, 
we  did  not  see  a  single  species  of  insecti- 
vorous (insect  eating)  or  fruglvorous  (fruit 
eating)  birds  with  the  exception  of  barn 
swallows  .  .  .  which  are  migrants  from  the 
north." 

An  International  scientific  investigative 
team,  assessing  the  damages  to  the  unex- 
plained defoliation  of  some  173.000  acres  in 
Cambodia  which  occurred  in  late  April  and 
early  May  1969,  said  In  their  December  1969 
report : 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  eastern 
Cambodia  In  general  has  experienced  quite 
a  substantial  Increase  In  a  variety  of  wild- 
life, apparently  driven  out  of  Vietnam  by 
the  defoliation  and  other  ravages  of  war. 
Included  are  munjacs,  and  other  species  of 
deer,  wild  cattle  (Gaurs,  Bantengs  and  some 
Koupreys)  elephants,  a  number  of  monkeys 
species  and  wild  pigs." 

Dr.  J.  B.  NeUands.  a  University  of  Cali- 
fornia biochemist,  has  listed  some  of  the 
animal  species  of  Vietnam  which  are  known 
to  iDe  In  danger  of  extinction.  The  done 
langur  and  the  Indochinese  gibbon,  both  on 
the  verge  of  extinction.  It  is  feared,  will  be 
wiped  out  completely  since  these  creatures 
exist  exclusively  on  a  variety  of  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  heavily  defoliated  areas. 

It  can  be  supposed  that  some  will  argue 
that  the  destruction  of  some  anlmpl  and 
plant  sjjecles  Is  relatively  unimportant  in  re- 
lation to  the  war  effort.  But  if  the  wildlife 
is  being  de.<!troyed,  what  then  Is  happening 
to  the  delicate  tropical  ecosystems  compris- 
ing the  complex  relationship  of  all  plant 
and  animal  life?  A  even  more  pressing  ques- 
tion Is  what  effect,  direct  and  indirect  does 
the  herbicide  program  have  on  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam?  And  finally,  what  ex- 
actly are  the  limits,  if  any,  to  a  military 
program  such  as  this  and  what  are  the  moral 
implications? 

The  poisoning  of  aquatic  life  by  runoff 
into  the  water  system  Is  a  real  problem  In 
Vietnam.  Marine  fauna  are  known  to  be  In- 
jured and  killed  by  2.4-D  and  2,4,5-T,  the 
major  defoliant  chemicals.  Tests  of  the  effect 
of  from  one  to  two  parts  per  million  of 
2,4-D  showed  it  had  a  deleterious  effect  on 
mayfly  nymphs,  leeches,  clams,  and  snails. 

Dr.  Galston  point  out  that — 

"The  estuarlne  environment  in  which  the 
mangrove  grows  Is  tremendously  Important 
to  shellfish  and  migratory  fish,  which  de- 
plete a  portion  of  their  life  cycle  In  the  eco- 
system enveloped  by  the  mangrove  roots. 
With  these  plants  killed,  the  fish  will  prob- 
ably go  elsewhere.  This  will  lead  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  fish  and  shellfish  catch,  which 
constitutes  an  Important  source  of  protein 
and  essential  amino  adds." 

In  1968,  aware  that  there  was  little  data 
on  the  ecological  effects  of  the  military  use 
of  herbicides  in  Vietnam^  the  State  Depart- 
ment sent  F.  H.  Tschlrley  of  the  Department 


of  Agriculture  to  make  a  30-day  study. 
Tschlrley's  report  Indicated  the  military  de- 
foliation program  "is  having  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  plant  life  In  Vietnam." 

One  of  the  long-range  effects  that 
Tschlrley  found  was  In  the  massive  destruc- 
tion of  mangrove  forests.  He  declared  that 
mangroves  are  extremely  susceptible  to  de- 
foliants and  that  one  application  was  suffi- 
cient to  kill  most  trese.  He  reported  visiting 
the  Rung  Sat  Peninsula  that  was  still  com- 
pletely barren,  even  though  it  had  been 
sprayed  years  earlier.  He  estimated  it  would 
take  about  20  years  for  the  reestablishment 
r.f  a  mangrove  forest. 

Zoologists  Gordon  H.  Orians  and  E.  W. 
Pfeiffer  in  their  recent  Science  magazine 
article  argued,  however,  that  Tschlrley's  esti- 
mate was  conservative  because  it  was  based 
on  the  assumption  of  the  Immediate  redistri- 
bution of  seeds  to  the  defoliated  areas  and 
the  presence  of  suitable  germination  condi- 
tions when  they  arrive. 

Emphasizing  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
use  of  defoliants,  the  zoologists  contended 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  time- 
table for  mangrove  regrowth  may  well  be 
longer  than  20  years. 

There  are  areas  of  sprayed  mangrove  for- 
ests in  Vietnam  defoliated  in  1961  that  still 
have  shown  no  significant  recovery. 

Most  of  the  defoliation  has  occurred  along 
a  strip  extending  from  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  South  Vietnam  through  the  center 
of  the  country  halfway  to  the  southern  tip 
r,nd  also  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  from 
Laos  as  It  leads  Into  South  Vietnam.  Defolia- 
tion on  a  smaller  scale  Is  being  conducted 
in  Thailand.  The  ecology  of  tropical  forests 
is  discussed  In  "A  Legacy  of  Our  Presen'-e : 
The  Destruction  of  Vietnam."  prepared  by 
the  Stanford  biology  study  group.  The  re- 
port states: 

"Tropical  forests  and  soils  are  very  dlfer- 
eut  from  those  In  the  temperate  zone.  Thus 
to  understand  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  It  is  necessary  to 
describe  ceratln  characteristics  of  tropical 
forests  and  sells. 

"One  such  feature  is  the  Intricate  Inter- 
dependence of  the  plants  and  animals.  For 
instance,  the  trees  of  tropical  forests  depend 
entirely  upon  insects,  birds  and  bats  (rather 
than  wind)  for  pollination.  Birds,  bats  and 
ground  dwelling  manunals  are  responsible 
for  dispersing  seeds  from  the  parent  plant? 
to  new  clearings.  These  complex  plant-aulmal 
relations  have  reached  their  greatest  Intri- 
cacy in  tropical  forests  because  of  the  mild 
and  predictable  climate.  Animals  can  be  ac- 
tive the  year  around  because  many  fiowering 
and  fruiting  trees  provide  food  continuously. 
Massive  defoliation  means  an  end  to  this 
reliable  food  supply  and  death  for  those 
animals  that  are  most  impcrtaui  to  the 
survival  of  the  forest  plants." 

Tlie  U.S.  defoliation  program  has  set  Uie 
stage  for  irreversible  environmental  dam- 
age. The  flora  and  fauna  depend  on  one 
another.  If  you  destroy  one,  you  almost  ui- 
evitably  destroy  the  other. 

The  study  group  also  discused  the  unique 
problem  of  laterization.  or  the  irreversible 
hardening  of  soil  no  longer  protected  from 
the  sun  by  foliage.  The  report  stated : 

"From  30  to  50  percent  of  Vietnamese  soils 
are  of  a  type  which  have  the  potential  to 
turn  into  k  brlck-llke  substance,  known  as 
laterlte.  If  they  are  deprived  of  the  organic 
covering  which  protects  them  from  exposure 
to  severe  weatlieriug.  The  potential  for  later- 
ization is  greatest  in  areas  which  were  al- 
ready disturljed  before  herbicide  application. 
Cropland,  as  well  as  boml>ed  and  bulldozed 
areas  along  roadways,  fall  Into  this  category. 
The  permanence  of  laterlte  Is  well  Illus- 
trated by  the  Khmer  ruins  around  Angkor 
Wat  In  Cambodia  where  many  of  the  temples 
were  constructed  primarily  of  this  rock 
nearly  ten  centuries  ago.  Obviously,  later- 
Ized  land  is  useless  for  agriculture." 
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More  Incredible  than  Operation  Ranch - 
hand  where  the  popular  slogan  is  "Remem- 
ber, only  you  can  prevent  forests,"  the  mili- 
tary dreamed  up  Operation  Sherwood  Forest 
and  Operation  Pink  Rose.  The  rationale  wa« 
that  after  defoliating  a  forest,  fire  ralda 
similar  to  the  fire  bomb  attacks  on  Dresden 
and  Tokyo  in  World  War  II  would  completely 
decimate  Jungle  areas  of  South  Vietnam.  As 
Thomas  Whiteside  wrote  in  his  book  "Defoli- 
ation": 

"The  ultimate  folly  in  our  defoliation  op- 
erations in  Vietnam  was  possibly  achieved 
during  1965  and  1966,  when  the  mUltary 
made  large  scale  efforts  in  two  defoliated 
areas  to  create  fire  storms — that  Is,  flres  so 
huge  that  all  the  oxygen  In  those  areas  would 
be  exhausted.  The  apparent  Intention  was 
to  render  the  soil  barren.  (A  fire  storm  would 
also,  of  course,  have  the  result  of  burning 
or  suffocating  any  living  being  In  the  area.) 
Operation    Sherwood    Forest,    conducted    In 

1965.  was  an  attempt  to  burn  a  defoliated 
section  of  the  Bol  Lol  Woods.  In  October, 

1966,  the  military  began  Operation  Pink 
Rose,  a  similar  project.  Neither  of  the  proj- 
ects, In  which  tons  of  napalm  were  thrown 
down  on  top  of  the  residue  of  tons  of  sprayed 
2.4.5-T  succeeded  in  creiti'iG  the  desired 
effect  .  .  ." 

Before  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  banned 
the  use  of  2,4,5-T.  the  military  took  a  hard 
line  on  the  chemical's  dangerous  effects  and 
maintained  there  was  no  correlation  be- 
tween the  use  of  his  defoliant  and  any  haz- 
ards to  human  health. 

On  October  30,  1969,  the  Department  of 
Defense  stated  In  a  press  release : 

"The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
always  has  been  to  use  Orange  (a  liquid 
solution  Of  2.4.5-T  and  2.4-D)  In  remote 
areas  away  from  the  population.  This  policy 
Is  l>eing  reiterated  and  emphasized;  addi- 
tional precautions  are  being  taken  to  Insure 
that  Orange  Is  not  used  in  populated  areas." 
This  policy  statement  raises  one  crucial 
point.  What  does  the  phrase  "away  from 
population"  mean?  A  recent  column  by 
Daniel  Deluce  of  the  Associated  Press  reports 
that  In  areas  of  the  Mekong  Delta  where 
Americans  fought  "there  are  empty  fields, 
cratered  by  bombs,  growing  only  weeds,  coco- 
nut palms  killed  by  defoliants  lean  crazlly. 
The  farm  houses  have  vanished."  The  most 
highly  populated  rural  area  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  defoliated. 

However.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  planned  to  conduct 
a  survey  by  going  through  Vietnamese  hos- 
pital records  to  determine  If  there  Is  a  cor- 
relation between  herbicides  and  the  rate  of 
miscarriages,  still  births,  and  fetal  deformi- 
ties. The  study  group  concluded  before  they 
began  that  the  study  could  not  be  conducted. 
They  conducted  a  general  survey  that  proved 
nothing.  The  report  of  the  study  Is  unclassi- 
fied, but  the  Department  of  Defense  refused 
to  make  It  public,  ostensibly  on  the  basis  of 
an  agreement  with  South  Vietnam.  Nobody 
is  to  see  the  study  until  it  Is  published.  Yet 
in  talking  to  Department  of  Defense  officials, 
no  one  was  sure  even  who  In  Defense  could 
see  It. 

In  spite  of  the  Saigon  and  Hanoi  newspaper 
allegations  to  the  contrary,  the  military  has 
steadfastly  maintained  that  there  have  been 
no  claims  on  South  Vietnam  or  the  United 
States  for  any  health  hazards  caused  by 
defoliants.  At  the  same  time,  over  »3  million 
In  claims  to  property  damage  have  been 
honored  by  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  paid  through  counterpart  funds  by 
the  United  States. 

Blonetlcs  Laboratory  conducted  a  study  of 
the  teratogenic  or  birth  deforming  effects  of 
2,4.5-T  and  2.4-D  In  1968.  The  results  showed 
that  both  chemicals,  the  major  defoliants  in 
Vietnam,  poaslbly  have  teratogenic  effects. 
That  study  was  not  released  until  late  1969. 
The  Federal  Government  took  action  only 
after  a  number  of  articles  by  Thomas  White- 


side appeared  in  the  New  Yorker  and  only 
after  the  Senate  hearings,  "Effects  of  2,4,5-T 
on  Man  and  the  Environment." 

The  International  scientific  conmilsslon 
that  went  Into  Cambodia  In  late  1969  to 
study  the  effects  of  defoliation  on  the  en- 
vironment that  occurred  earlier  that  year 
discvssed  In  their  report  the  health  haz- 
ard.s  defoliants  have  on  animals.  The  study 
declared : 

"All  of  the  interviews  with  the  local  In- 
habitants consistently  disclosed  that  village 
livestock  became  ill  for  a  period  of  several 
days  scon  after  spraying.  Whereas  the  larger 
animals  (water  buffaloes,  cattle  and  ma- 
ture pig.s  and  sheep)  became  only  mildly 
ill  and  all  recovered,  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  (Chicken,  ducks  and  young  pigs)  suf- 
fered more  severely  and  in  some  cases  were 
reported  to  have  died.  The  domestic  mam- 
mals were  described  as  having  digestive  prob- 
lems, whereas  the  domestic  birds  became 
partially  paralyzed.  Apparently  many  wild 
birds  became  similarly  disabled  and  could 
be  captured  easily.  There  were  also  a  number 
of  small  dead  birds  found  at  the  time  In  the 
woocts  and  fields." 

An  article  in  an  April  issue  of  the  London 
Times  stated  that  the  British  Forestry  Serv- 
ice had  also  seen  many  paralyzed  birds  when 
they  sprayed  2.4.5-T.  This  was  In  addition  to 
f.  e  dizziness  and  nauseous  feeling  the  people 
spraying  had  experienced  themselves. 

On  ABC-TV,  July  27.  1970.  a  program  en- 
titled. "The  Poisoned  Planet,"  which  depicted 
the  serious  state  of  affairs  in  the  world  since 
the  wide-spread  use  of  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cides, showed  several  vivid  shots  of  birds 
trembling  helplessly  in  reaction  to  herbicide 
spray. 

Dr.  Jacqueline  Verrett,  who  was  Instru- 
mental m  determining  conclusively  for  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  2,4,5-T 
was  teratogenic,  has  tested  samples  of  orange 
and  white  and  found  that  they  both  pro- 
duced fetal  deformities  in  her  laboratory  ex- 
periments. The  State  Department  has  ad- 
mitted that  agent  orange  and  white  were 
ixsed  in  the  mysterious  herbicldal  attack  on 
Cambodia  last  year. 

The  ad  hoc  Independent  scientific  com- 
mission, when  in  Cambodia,  interviewed 
many  of  the  local  inhabitants  about  hu- 
man health  effects  from  the  mysterious 
spraying. 

"Many  (people)  spoke  of  widespread  tem- 
porary diarrhea  and  vomiting,  particularly 
among  infants  and  to  a  lesser  extent  among 
the  general  adult  population.  At  one  loca- 
tion (Chlpeang)  water  was  trucked  In  for  a 
time  following  spraying  to  provide  uncon- 
tamlnated  water  for  the  children.  In  those 
Instances  where  the  people  depended  largely 
upon  deep  wells  for  their  water  supply  we 
received  no  report  of  human  digestive  prob- 
lems." 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  June  6, 
1969: 

"Many  residents  of  the  area  (Fish  Hook) 
reported  to  have  been  affected  by  the  de- 
foliation suffered  from  diarrhea,  vomiting  and 
colitis." 

Keeping  these  factors  In  mind,  the  anti- 
crop  program  Is  particularly  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. 

The  World  Health  Organization  In  Its  re- 
port, "Health  Aspects  of  Chemical  and  Bio- 
logical Weapons,"  published  in  1970,  de- 
fined chemical  agents  of  warfare  to  Include 
all  substances  employed  for  their  toxic  ef- 
fects on  man,  animals  and  plants.  They  later 
added: 

"Very  little  Is  known  about  the  chronic 
toxicity  or  long-term  effects  of  anti-plant 
agents,  for  example,  their  teratogenicity  or 
carcinogenicity.  In  this  connection  It  must 
be  borne  In  mind  that  the  military  employ- 
ment of  anti-plant  chemicals  may  lead  to 
their  Intake,  by  humans  In  water  and  food, 
In  dosage  far  higher  than  those  experienced 
when  the  same  chemicals  are  used  for  agri- 


cultural and  other  purposes.  While  It  may 
be  untrue  to  say  that  the  possibility  of 
chronic  toxicity  has  l>een  entirely  Ignored,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  has  received  anything 
approaching  adequate  study." 

On  both  the  political  and  military  level, 
the  antlcrop  program  Is  a  dangerous  facet 
of  environmental  warfare  because  It  can  be 
directed  In  a  punitive  way  and  bring  about 
starvation  in  a  massive  and  Indiscriminate 
manner.  Who  Is  to  say  when  some  nation 
will  decide  to  use  it  for  that  purpose  too? 

During  last  April  and  early  May  1969, 
173,000  acres  or  270  square  miles  of  the  Fish 
Hook  area  of  Cambodia  was  sprayed  with  de- 
foliants, confirmed  to  be  agents  orange  and 
white.  The  Cambodian  Government  subse- 
quently claimed  $8.7  million — now  $12.2  mil- 
lion— in  compensation  from  the  United 
States  for  heavy  damage  to  37,000  acres  of 
rubber  and  fruit  trees  several  miles  Inside 
the  border.  Because  this  was  an  International 
incident,  the  State  Department  sent  a  gov- 
ernmental team  of  technical  experts  to  Cam- 
bodia to  assess  the  damage. 

The  State  Department  unequivocally  de- 
nied U.S.  involvement  In  the  Incident  and 
that  no  other  party  could  be  found  at  fault. 
One  is  entitled  to  wonder  who  else  in  that 
war  has  the  planes  and  equipment  to  engage 
m  this  kind  of  warfare? 

The  report  to  the  State  Department  of 
July  1969  concluded  that — 

"Defoliation  of  rubber,  fruit  and  forest 
trees  farther  north  (of  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der) was  probably  caused  by  a  direct  spray 
application  by  an  unknown  party.  .  .  ." 

Thomas  Pickering,  Deputy  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Political-Military  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  submitted  the  following  statement 
to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  National  Se- 
curity Policy  and  Scientific  Developments  in 
December,  1969,  that — 

"The  greatest  part  of  the  damage  was 
caused  by  a  deliberate  and  direct  overflight 
of  the  rubber  plantations."   ' 

In  contrast,  the  Department  of  Defense  on 
May  22,  1970,  asserted  that — 

"The  defoliation  of  Cambodia  was  neither 
punitive  nor  In  preparation  for  miUtary  ac- 
tion." 

How  could  the  DOD  maintain  that  it  was 
"neither  punitive  nor  in  preparation  for  mili- 
tary attack,"  while  Pickering,  speaking  for 
the  State  Department,  asserted  that  the  de- 
foliation was  "deliberate?"  Since  the  official 
position  is  that  the  United  States  was  not 
found  culpable,  it  is,  indeed,  surprising  that 
the  State  Department  is  still  considering  the 
claim.  The  State  Department  and  the  DOD 
could  not  determine  the  intent  of  the  mis- 
sion unless  they  know  about  the  origin  of 
the  mission. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  second 
part  of  the  environmental  warfare  amend- 
ment, which  states  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  prohibited  from  entering  Into  or 
carrying  out  any  contract  or  agreement  to 
provide  agents,  delivery  systems,  dissemina- 
tion equipment  or  Instruction  for  the  mili- 
tary application  of  anti-plant  chemi*ls. 

In  other  words,  the  amendment  wo^ld  not 
allow  our  country  to  turn  over  to  thff'^uth 
Vietnamese  or  any  other  country  this  Indis- 
criminate weapon  of  warfare. 

The  Indiscriminate,  extensive  use  of  herbi- 
cides is  further  compounded  by  the  fact 
that,  even  while  a  proposed  study  Is  under- 
way to  examine  the  effects  of  the  antlplant 
chemicals,  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  In  the 
process  of  turning  command  and  control 
of  the  herbicldal  program  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  part  of  the  administration's 
Vletnamlzation  plan. 

With  such  little  scientific  knowledge  avail- 
able on  the  environmental  Implications  of 
the  use  of  herbicides,  this  nation  cannot  be 
permitted  to  allow  the  proliferation  of  this 
dangerous  kind  of  environmental  warfare, 
especially  proliferation  into  the  hands  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 
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General  Blanchard.  in  his  Senate  briefing 
of  April  29,  1970,  userted  that  the  Unlt«d 
States  was  considering  how  to  transfer  the 
herbicldal  program  to  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. The  DOD  letter  of  May  22,  1970,  to  the 
committee  on  CBW,  composed  of  Princeton 
University  students,  stated  quite  the  con- 
trary: 

"When  the  United  States  instituted  a  ban 
(AprU  15)  on  the  use  of  2,4,5-T  in  military 
operations,  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment instituted  a  simUar  ban.  The  United 
States  will  not  supply  2,4,5-T  to  SVN  or 
other  governments  until  the  problem  of  ter- 
atogenic effects  has  been  resolved." 

Clearly,  before  General  Blanchard  had 
made  his  presentation,  the  United  States 
had  been  supplying  herbicides  for  mUltary 
application  to  South  Vietnam.  It  appears 
from  the  DOD  statement  that  we  were  pro- 
viding agent  orange  to  other  governments, 
which  raises  even  graver  Issues. 

The  forcing  function  of  technology  has  al- 
lowed the  Introduction  of  a  new  form  of 
warfare.  A  type  that  is  of  questionable  mil- 
itary value,  ecologically  and  biologically 
damaging  and  politically  explosive.  We  have 
to  develop  new  attitudes  so  that  we  wUl 
not  automatically  equate  technology  with 
progress  and  efficiency  and  wUl  not  see  it 
as  a  panacea  to  cure  the  problems  of  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

The  entire  planet  is  facing  an  environmen- 
tal crisis  because  progress  for  the  sake  of 
progress  became  the  standard  for  success.  In 
the  wake  of  this  mad  rush  to  accomplish 
and  be  successful,  man  has  violated  earth 
with  his  Impatience. 

Technology  and  science  provided  the  short 
cuts  to  eliminate  pests  with  pesticide  com- 
pounds that  were  used  indiscriminately  and 
man  Irritated  and  surprised  when  he  found 
that  the  chemicals  were  destroying  and 
threatening  to  destroy  other  forms  of  life. 

He  dumped  the  wastes  of  his  advanced 
civilization  into  the  water  systems  and  seas 
and  was  Irritated  and  stirprlsed  to  learn 
that  the  waters  of  the  water  planet  had  a 
saturation  point. 

He  exhausted  the  fumes  of  his  industries 
and  his  motors  into  the  thin  envelope  of 
air  surrotmding  the  planet  and  was  irritated 
and  surprised  when  the  air  became  clogged 
and  choked  many  of  his  major  cities. 

Now  there  is  a  new  advancement.  Chemi- 
cal compounds  have  been  found  that  can 
destroy  plants  that  man  finds  undesirable 
along  his  roads  and  highways.  Science  and 
technology  have  produced  chemicals  that 
efficiently  and  economically  can  be  used  mil- 
itarily to  destroy  the  foliage  suspected  to  be 
hiding  an  enemy  or  kill  the  crops  believed 
grown  to  feed  him. 

Unfortunately,  like  so  many  other  of  the 
rapid  advancements  of  his  society,  man  cre- 
ated another  potential  for  disaster.  By  en- 
gaging in  warfare  on  the  environment  this 
country  has  taken  the  leadership  in  conduct- 
ing a  long  range  warfare  on  man  himself  and 
future  generations,  friend  and  enemy  alike. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonrni  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this  In  response  to  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson),  that  it  actually  ad- 
dresses itself  to  two  different  subject 
areas.  Both  areas  are,  of  course,  of  inter- 
est. There  are,  perhaps,  several  valid 


points  concerning  them  In  the  Senator's 
amendment.  However,  there  are  other 
issues  contained  here  which  I  feel  should 
not  be  given  superficial  treatment  with- 
out adequate  determination  <a  the  facts. 
In  the  case  of  the  weather  modification 
research,  we  are  all  aware  that  our  col- 
league, Senator  Pell  of  Rhode  Island, 
is  currently  conducting  hearings,  aimed 
at  gaining  an  appreciation  of  both  what 
we  do  and  do  not  know  about  our  capa- 
bilities to  affect  weather,  and  to  deter- 
mine if  the  state  of  the  art  has  reached 
a  point  where  international  agreements 
should  be  considered. 

On  the  second  part  of  the  amendment 
we  appear  to  be  dealing  with  alleged 
facts  concerning,  and  I  quote  "so-called 
firestorms."  Our  staff  tells  me  that  the 
substance  of  paragraph  2  of  this  amend- 
ment apparently  comes  from  an  article 
in  this  months  edition  of  Science  mag- 
azine. The  committee  has  not  been  Eisked 
by  any  member  of  this  body  to  evaluate 
this  subject  before.  So  we  cannot  accept 
assumptions  as  facts  of  substance  to 
consider  attaching  them  to  the  author- 
ization bill. 

Under  the  circumstances,  even  without 
the  time  to  fully  evaluate  and  determine 
the  facts,  we  are  willing,  though,  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  take  it  to  con- 
ference. Between  now  and  the  confer- 
ence, more  definite  information  can  per- 
haps be  obtained  on  this  matter  of  the 
weather. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  effort  to  get 
at  the  situation,  on  a  factual  basis,  for 
further  consideration.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  h£js  already  in- 
dicated he  knows  there  are  other  prob- 
lems that  go  with  a  matter  like  this. 
Without  hearings,  for  instance,  without 
a  more  complete  development  of  the 
facts,  we  do  not  have  the  machinery  in 
conference  to  hold  hearings. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  respond  to  my  suggestion  about 
the  difiBculties. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  the  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
that  the  amendment  poses  some  serious 
difficulties.  The  information  regarding 
the  technique  of  fire  storms  that  was 
attempted  in  Vietnam  was  widely  pub- 
licized for  the  first  time  in  Science  Mag- 
azine only  a  few  days  ago.  That,  of 
course,  was  too  late  for  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  conduct  any  hearings, 
evaluate  the  information  that  Science 
Magazine  contained,  and  to  explore  the 
question  with  the  Defense  Department. 

Also,  it  is  correct  that  the  question  of 
weather  modification  was  raised,  so  far 
as  I  know  for  the  first  time,  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  .  Senator  Pell  has  comment- 
ed on  it  a  number  of  times  and  he  will 
pursue  the  matter.  Therefore  I  would 
not  expect  that  without  hearings  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  reach 
a  positive  conclusion  one  way  or  the 
other.  However,  the  matter,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  of  such  grave  importance  that  it 
needs  to  be  brought  out  here  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  th«  conference.  Between  now  and 
the  conference,  it  Is  possible  that  infor- 


mation useful  to  the  conference  will  be 
revealed.  I  imderstand  the  position  of 
the  chairman,  having  not  had  hearings 
or  an  opportunity  to  read  the  articles 
and  study  them.  One  article  ts  only  7 
or  8  days  old. 

So  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  If  any 
information  develops  on  the  public  side 
between  now  and  then  and  if  the  chair- 
man gains  any  Information  on  the  mili- 
tary side,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  evaluate 
it,  make  his  best  judgment  on  it,  and  pass 
it  along  to  us.  , 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  reasonable  statement  about  this  mat- 
ter. He  has  done  it  very  well.  It  is  under- 
stood between  the  two  of  us,  indeed,  as  to 
the  facts  and  about  the  situation  In  con- 
ference. I  assure  him  that  we  will  try  to 
get  further  facts  on  it  and  he  wUl  give 
us  the  benefit  of  that  and  we  will  do  the 
same  for  him.  We  will  be  glad  to  take 
this  to  the  conferees  and  see  what  we  can 
do  with  reference  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  even  though 
it  is  related  to  the  military,  of  course,  it 
is  not  primarily  a  matter  which  would 
ordinarily  be  in  an  authorization  bill.  I 
mention  that.  Just  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  I  want  to  reserve  the  right  al- 
ways to  hold  to  that  point  as  to  waiving 
this  at  this  time. 

With  that  understanding,  I  am  glad  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. Unless  someone  wants  some  time, 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  several 
meEisures  in  the  Defense  Department 
procurement  bill  dealing  with  manpow- 
er, and  with  our  progress  toward  a  volun- 
teer military  posture. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  the 
committee  recommends  a  reduction  of 
56,000  in  average  tuitive  duty  strength, 
but  specifies  that  these  reductions  are 
to  come  out  of  general  support  man- 
power, and  are  to  be  appropriately 
divided  among  the  services.  The  commit- 
tee language  is  clear  and  emphatic  on 
this  point. 

A  good  example  of  the  justification  for 
this  decision  is  found  In  the  Army.  In 
each  of  our  13  Army  Divisions  in  the  field, 
approximately  6,000  men  are  as- 
signed in  the  combat  arms,  for  a  total 
combat  strength  of  some  78,000.  Of  these 
13  divisions,  only  SVb  are  currently  ac- 
tively deployed,  which  means  that  only 
about  32,000  are  actually  required  in  ac- 
tively deployed  combat  arms.  Enlist- 
ments are  currently  running  at  about 
36,000  per  year,  and  given  about  a  33  per- 
cent turnover,  only  36  percent  of  combat 
arms  volunteers  can  be  used  in  actively 
deployed  Army  divisions.  The  remain- 
ing 64  percent  go  into  our  rather  well- 
padded  support  forces.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  we  can  continue  to  reduce  man- 
power even  further,  taking  it  out  of  these 
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support  forces,  and  not  impair  our  mili- 
tary capabilities  in  the  least.  In  fact,  we 
must  continue  to  evaluate  the  question 
of  whether  or  not,  at  today's  costs,  we  can 
afford  to  keep  more  than  a  million  sup- 
port personnel  in  the  field. 

This  situation  confirms  the  conclusion 
that  we  can  reach  the  President's  goal  of 
an  all-volunteer  military  posture  on  or 
before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.  At 
present  enlistment  rates  remain  high. 
At  the  end  of  June  about  278,000  true 
volunteers  had  enlisted  since  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  63,- 
200,  or  29  percent  above  the  215,000  that 
enlisted  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Each  of  the  services  had  an  increase 
in  true  volunteers  in  fiscal  year  1972  from 
the  fiscal  year  1971  level.  The  Navy, 
which  has  been  liaving  the  most  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  its  enlistment  objec- 
tives, had  the  largest  percentage  increase 
over  the  year — 50.1  percent. 

The  Army's  reenlistments,  however,  re- 
main substantially  below  plan.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  largely  of  an  ex- 
tended proficiency  testing  program, 
tighter  reenlistment  controls,  and  in- 
creased early  releases.  Some  improve- 
ment has  occurred  this  Spring,  but  clear- 
ly these  are  poUcies  which  are  easy  to 
adjust  in  order  to  increase  reenlistments 
to  the  necessary  level. 

This  administration  is  firmly  commit- 
ted to  ending  the  draft  by  July  1.  1973. 
In  1968  President  Nixon,  during  his  cam- 
paign, promised  to  end  selective  service 
completely.  This  administration  has  re- 
affirmed that  commitment  repeatedly, 
and  had  made  some  notable  progress  to- 
ward that  goal.  In  fact,  although  early 
predictions  were  for  substantial  short- 
falls this  past  fiscal  year,  the  Department 
of  Defense  found  it  necessary  to  draft 
only  25,800  men  during  the  12  months  of 
fiscal  1972,  a  very  encouraging  sign  of  the 
progress  which  has  already  been  made. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  quote  for 
the  record  an  excerpt  from  the  statement 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Roger  T.  Kelley, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs,  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  this 
past  February : 

We  are  moving  toward  an  All-Volunteer 
Force.  This  fact  requires  restudy  of  basic 
personnel  policies  which  govern  such  things 
as  length  of  enlistments,  nature  and  length 
of  training,  and  services  to  be  provided  (med- 
ical care  for  dependents,  commissaries,  etc.). 
Personnel  policies  often  have  substantial 
Impact  on  the  rate  of  flow  of  personnel 
through  the  Defense  System  and,  conse- 
quently, affect  the  cost  of  training  people, 
the  number  of  people  needed  to  maintain  the 
required  manpower  levels  in  the  forces,  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  them. 

As  Secretary  Kelley  indicates,  the 
manpower  policies  which  the  Depart- 
ment pursues,  and  the  vigor  with  which 
it  pursues  them,  will  have  a  decisive  ef- 
fect upon  how  soon  the  President's  goal 
of  an  all-volunteer  military  posture  is  to 
be  attained. 

While  the  Defense  Department  has 
made  good  progress  this  far,  it  cannot 
afford  to  rest  on  its  laurels.  If  the  mili- 
tary wants  a  high  quality  volunteer  force, 
these  programs  must  be  improved  and 
perfected — and  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
The  draft  authority  will  expire  in  11 


months.  Those  with  responsibility  in  the 
military  manpower  field  should  not  delay 
in  preparing  for  that  day,  because  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  body 
will  not  approve  another  extension  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  in  the  Congress 
must  give  our  military  leaders  the  tools 
they  need  to  end  the  draft.  I  have  no 
doubts  that  Secretary  Laird  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  making  the 
necessary  effort  in  this  crucial  area  of 
manpower  planning  to  see  that  we  do  not 
fall  short  of  our  gosil. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  brief  manpower  table 
showing  the  progress  this  administration 
has  achieved  in  reducing  military  man- 
power and  moving  toward  a  volunteer 
military  posture,  as  well  as  another  ex- 
cerpt from  Secretary  Kelley's  testimony 
dealing  with  the  all-volunteer  military 
posture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  here  that  Secretary  Kelley's  state- 
ment focuses  upon  a  very  important 
point.  He  says : 

Recruitment  services  must  reach  a  wider 
audience,  and  provide  reliable  and  persuasive 
counseling  to  young  people  who  are  making 
their  Initial  occupational  choice  .  .  .  Effective 
performance  of  the  recruiting  function  of 
the  Services  is  a  keystone  of  our  effort  to 
end  the  draft. 

Mr.  President,  to  help  promote  the  re- 
cruiting activities  of  the  Army,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  unanimously 
adopted  an  amendment  I  introduced  to 
provide  legislative  authority  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  expend  adver- 
tising funds  for  radio  and  television  ad- 
vertising. Section  604  of  H.R.  15495,  my 
broadcasting  advertising  amendment, 
reads  as  follows : 

In  order  that  all  appropriate  means  may 
be  available  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  furthering  its  efforts  to  achieve  an  all 
volunteer  military  force  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  nothing  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  from  expending  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  In  any  type  of  news  media,  If 
the  purpose  of  such  advertising  Is  to  attract 
eligible  persons  to  enlist  or  accept  commis- 
sions In  such  Armed  Forces  and  the  fimds 
used  to  pay  for  such  advertising  were  appro- 
priated for  recruiting  or  advertising  pur- 
poses. 

I  introduced  this  amendment  because 
of  the  specific  prohibition  of  radio  and 
television  recruitment  advertising  by  the 
Army  which  was  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  H.R.  11131.  Although  this  prohib- 
itory language  was  not  contained  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  bill,  the 
conference  report  directed  "that  no  funds 
be  used  for  paid  television  and  radio 
advertisements"  in  the  Army's  advertis- 
ing program. 

Prohibition  of  broadcast  advertising 
does  not  further  our  good  progress  to- 
ward the  President's  avowed  goal  of  end- 
ing draft,  because  It  ties  the  hands  of 
the  military  when  it  comes  to  recruiting. 


In  addition,  this  prohibition  is  ex- 
tremely unfair  to  the  broadcast  industry 
and  unnecessarily  singles  out  that  seg- 
ment of  the  media  for  discriminatory 
treatment.  The  freedom  to  expend  au- 
thorized advertising  funds — approxi- 
mately $52  milUon  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget — for  broadcast  advertising  is  es- 
sential to  permit  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  maximize  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  its  recruiting  dollar. 

Radio  and  television  advertising  is  an 
effective  means  of  reaching  the  men  in 
the  particular  age  group  we  are  aiming 
at.  In  the  spring  of  1971,  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  conducted  a  survey 
entitled,  "Effectiveness  of  the  Modem 
Volunteer  Army  Programs."  The  major 
findings  of  the  study  as  to  the  impact  of 
the  Army's  experimental  paid  radio  and 
television  advertising  campaign  were  as 
follows : 

(1)  it  was  very  effective  In  Increasing 
awareness  of  Army  advertising  among  young 
male  Americans  without  prior  military  serv- 
ice; (2)  It  was  effective  In  motivating  some 
of  these  young  men  to  the  action  represented 
by  making  personal  Inquiry  about  the  Army 
service  for  themselves:  (3)  It  was  accom- 
panied by  Increases  In  levels  of  Army  enlist- 
ments beyond  those  that  past  enlistment 
trends  would  Indicate;  and  (4)  It  was  accom- 
panied by  more  pronounced  Increases  in 
levels  of  Army  enlistments  in  the  geographic 
section  of  the  United  States  where  the  ad- 
vertising was  most  intensified. 

An  additional  study  conducted  by  the 
Gallup  group  foimd  that  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage of  approximately  18  to  1  for  paid 
broadcasting  over  public  service  broad- 
casting against  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  34.  Most  public  service  program- 
ing does  not  reach  young  men  in  this 
particular  age  group. 

Further  evidence  can  be  found  in  a  na- 
tionwide test  conducted  during  a  13- 
week  period  in  the  spring  of  1971.  The 
use  of  paid  radio  and  television  advertis- 
ing during  prime  time  produced  the  fol- 
lowing results  in  the  17-to-20  age  group: 

Awareness  of  advertising  increased  by 
118  percent. 

Overall  Army  enlistments  increased  by 
13  percent. 

"True  volunteer  enlistments  increased 
by  28  percent. 

Delayed  entry  Army  enlistments  in- 
creased by  95  percent. 

The  17-18-year-old  Army  enlistments 
increased  by  35  percent. 

Combat  arms  enlistments  increased  by 
702  percent. 

Air  Force  enlistments  increased  by  55 
percent. 

Marine  Corps  enlistments  increased 
by  71  percent. 

Navy  enlistments  declined  by  only  14 
percent. 

It  may  be  argued  that  paid  radio  and 
television  advertising  is  not  necessary 
because  of  the  availability  of  public  serv- 
ice advertising  for  the  all-volimteer  army. 
Althought  this  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  against  the  broad- 
cast media,  I  do  not  think  we  should  kid 
ourselves  with  the  notion  that  public 
service  advertising  is  adequate. 

In  the  first  place,  public  service  time 
is  subject  to  increasing  competition  by 
agencies  ut  all  levels  of  government,  with 
justifiable  causes,  and  nongovernment- 
al organizations  as  well.  This  fact  alone 
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precludes  the  availability  of  sufficient 
broadcast  advertising  time. 

Second,  public  service  time  cannot  be 
effectively  organized  so  as  to  reach  the 
greatest  possible  target  audience,  desired 
portions  of  that  audience,  at  the  best 
possible  times,  or  even  to  give  a  coherent, 
organized  message.  We  know  from 
studies  that  certain  times  of  the  year, 
such  as  spring,  just  before  high  school 
graduation,  are  the  most  effective  times 
for  recruiting.  We  must  permit  the  mili- 
tary to  spend  their  recruiting  dollar  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  this  fact. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  certain  times 
of  the  day  are  best  for  reaching  the  tar- 
get audience.  Public  service  time  is  all 
too  often  available  only  when  the  au- 
dience is  almost  exclusively  children, 
housewives,  or  some  comparable  group. 
The  ability  to  purchase  broadcast  time 
would  also  solve  this  problem. 

We  know,  furthermore,  that  depend- 
ence on  public  service  does  not  allow  us 
to  effectively  focus  upon  specific  regional 
markets,  it  does  not  permit  us  to  ef- 
fectively make  public  important  changes 
or  innovations,  such  as  pay  increases, 
which  would  have  a  great  bearing  on 
recruitment,  and  finally,  it  does  not  per- 
mit a  coordinated  advertising  campaign 
of  advertising  that  tells  a  comprehensive 
story,  since  the  availability  of  time  is 
fragmented  and  impredictable. 

Paid  radio  and  television  advertising, 
provides  the  necessary  fiexibility  to  al- 
low the  military  to  maximize  it's  mes- 
sage, particularly  through  the  use  6f 
advertisements  on  local  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  where  specific  messages 
can  be  delivered  to  specific  communities. 

I  most  strongly  commend  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  adopting  this 
amendment  allowing  the  Defense  De- 
partment maximum  flexibility  in  choos- 
ing the  most  effective  mix  of  media  for 
advertising  for  the  all-volunteer  mili- 
tary. This  measure  eliminates  discrimi- 
nation against  radio  and  television 
media,  and  contributes  to  an  effective 
manpower  management  policy  by  the 
Defense  Department  to  bring  about  the 
successful  achievement  of  the  President's 
goal  of  an  all-volunteer  army. 

EXHIBTT    1 

Extracted  ]F*om  Assistant  Secretary  Roger 
Kelley's  Testimony  Betore  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  February   1972,  on  DOD 
Manpower  Requirements  for  Force  Levels 
Manpower  requirements  derive  from  anal- 
ysis of  the  threat  and  what  Is  needed  to 
meet  It.  Table  1  shows  our  estimate  of  mil- 
itary manpower  needed  for  FY  1973,  as  well 
as  the  level  maintained  in  the  previous  three 
years — broken  out  by  major  mission  areas: 
Strategic,   General   Purpose,   Other   Mission 
and  General  Support. 

TABLE  1.— ACTIVE   MILITARY   MANPOWER  SUMMARY 

[Manpower  end  strengths  in  thousands] 

Fiscal  year- 


Fiscal  year- 


mo     1971      1972       1973 


1970      1971      1972       1973 


Land  forces 7«  638       513        516 

Tactical  air  forces 188  167       166        167 

Naval  forces 232  205      206        195 

Mobility  forces 85         72         64 57 

Other  mission 214  204       181         180 

Intelligence 93  91         75          68 

Communications 59  55         52          50 

Research  and  development 39  37         37          35 

Support  to  other  nations 23         21 17 27 

General  support 17457  1.298    1,132     1,116 

Base  and  individual  support...  657  580       513         506 

Training 617  550       460         458 

Command 154  138       129         121 

Logistics 29         30 ^30  ^31 

Total "3.065  2,713^^391     2.358 


Strategic  forces 143  130  130  127 

Offense 90  88  88  N 

Defense 38  27  26  24 

Command  and  control 15  14  15  14 

General  purpose  forces..  1,251  1,082  949  935 


Note:  Numbers  are  additive  to  major  area  totals;  numbers 
may  not  add  to  DOD  totals  due  to  rounding. 


AU-VoUmteer  Force  Initiatives.  As  dis- 
cussed with  your  Committee  earlier,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  invest  money  in  other  areas  besides 
pay  to  eliminate  reliance  on  the  draft.  These 
additional  requirements  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  ordinary  requirements  of  daily 
living,  such  as  decent  housing  and  medical 
care,  must  be  available  and  within  the  finan- 
cial  reach   of  mUltary  personnel. 

2.  Military  life  must  be  reasonably  satis- 
fying and  challenging,  and  must  offer  op- 
portunities for  Individual  growth  and  de- 
velopment through  education,  training  and 
personal  responsibility. 

3.  Military  pec^le  and  the  uniform  they 
wear  must  be  treated  with  respect. 

4.  Recruiting  services  must  reach  a  wider 
audience  and  provide  reliable  and  persuasive 
counseling  to  young  people  who  are  making 
their  nltlal  occupational  choices. 

The  level  of  effort  for  programs  to  support 
these  requirements  in  the  FY  1973  Budget 
from  funds  speclflcall;-  earmarlced  for  Project 
Volunteer  is  $272  mUllon;  In  FY  1972,  It 
was  «320  mUllon.  These  programs  Include 
service  Initiatives,  recruiting  Improvements, 
and  the  scholarships  and  Increased  subsist- 
ence for  ROTC  and  Marine  Platoon  Leaders 
Class  students  which  the  Congress  author- 
ized in  FY  1972. 

Effective  performance  of  the  recruiting 
function  of  the  Services  Is  a  keystone  of  our 
effort  to  end  the  draft.  The  Project  Volunteer 
recruiting  allocation  for  FY  1973  Is  $121.9 
million  for  active  forces  and  $23.5  mUllon 
for  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard — 78% 
more  than  was  spent  for  recruiting  In  FY 
1971.  Both  the  quality  and  scope  of  mUltary 
recruiting  have  been  enhanced  consider- 
ably, a  fact  reflected  In  the  very  substantial 
increases  In  enlistments. 

Action  by  the  last  Congress  In  authoriz- 
ing 2.500  additional  ROTC  scholarships,  dou- 
bling subsistence  payments  for  ROTC  from 
$50  to  $100  a  mouth,  and  initiation  of  like 
payments  for  the  Marine  Corps  Platoon  Lead- 
ers Class  (PLC)  wUl  assist  In  meeting  officer 
needs  m  a  no-draft  environment.  There  Is 
already  Increased  Interest  In  ROTC  and 
PLC  programs  because  of  these  scholarship 
and  subsistence  Increases.  It  is  believed  these 
Improvements  will  meet  the  ROTC  and  PLC 
portion  of  our  officer  supply  needs. 

One  of  our  most  urgent  needs  Is  for  the 
additional  medical  scholarships  approved  by 
the  House  in  H.R.  2  and  now  pending  In 
the  Senate.  The  accession  requirement  for 
physicians  in  FY  1973  Is  estimated  at  about 
3,300.  The  present  scholarship  program  is 
642.  The  allocation  of  Project  Volunteer  FY 
1973  funds  for  additional  medical  scholar- 
ships is  $40  million,  enough  to  fund  about 
3,300  more  scholarships.  Even  If  the  legisla- 
tion Is  promptly  passed,  the  earliest  product 


of  the  increased  scholarship  program  would 
be  125  medical  officers  entering  active  duty 
In  FY  1974. 

The  FY  1973  Project  Volunteer  program 
also  Includes  $103.4  mUllon  for  Service  mi- 
tlattves  to  Improve  the  quality  of  service  life 
and  to  improve  living  conditions.  This 
amount  Includes  $10.6  million  for  barracks 
improvement.  In  addition,  the  Army  has 
budgeted  significant  amounts  for  related 
programs.  The  type  of  actions  included  In 
this  program  are:  Increased  educational  op- 
portunities; provision  of  constructive  facili- 
ties and  activities  for  off-duty  hours;  Im- 
proved medical  services  for  dependents;  elim- 
inating menial  work  details  for  lower  grade 
enlisted  personnel;  and  more  convenient 
commissary  hours. 

The  actions  funded  for  FY  1973  are  the 
result  of  carefully  considering  the  comments 
and  recommendations  of  enlisted  men, 
NCO's,  Junior  officers,  and  commanders  In 
evaluating  the  FY  1972  program  of  Service 
initiatives. 

Implementation  of  the  FY  1972  Volunteer 
Force  program  is  generally  on  schedule,  ex- 
cept for  barracks  improvement  programs 
which  have  lagged  because  of  delays  in  the 
availability  of  funds.  Implementation  of  the 
FY  1972  program  is  illustrated  below. 

Number  of  New  Recruiters:  70%  in  place. 

Nvunber  of  New  Recruiting  Stations:  85';^o 
opened. 

Barracks  Improvement:  78 ':i  complete  (FY 

1971  funds),  107c  obligated  (FY  1972  funds). 
ROTC  Scholarships:   9070   committed. 
Service    InltUtlves:    50%    obligated    (FT 

1972  funds) . 

MANPOWER      ISSUES 

Thus  far  we  have  reviewed  the  size  and 
basic  composition  of  our  military  forces,  the 
reasons  supporting  their  need,  and  their 
cost.  I  would  like  now  to  briefly  discuss  some 
of  the  key  considerations  of  Defense  man- 
power—t/ie  All-Volunteer  Force,  the  vital 
role  of  Guard  and  Reserve  components  In  our 
total  force,  mUltary  retirement,  the  mUltary 
grade  mixture,  the  Importance  of  having  a 
stable  and  fully-manned  force,  and  certain 
quality  considerations  In  the  personnel 
make-up  of  our  forces.  Policy  and  basic  prac- 
tices in  these  areas  wUl  determine  in  large 
part  how  effectively  our  human  resources  will 
be  utilised  in  future  years,  and  at  what 
cost. 

All-Volunteer  Force.  A  year  ago,  I  ap- 
peared before  your  ComnUttee  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  actions  needed  to  end  reliance 
on  the  draft  and  move  toward  an  All-Volun- 
teer Force.  That  was  Just  after  1970  in  which 
we  drafted  163,000  men,  the  lowest  level 
since  before  Vietnam.  Last  year,  we  drafted 
98,000  of  whom  84.000  were  drafted  in  the 
first  six  months.  During  the  first  quarter  of 
1971,  64.000  were  drafted  and  there  will  be 
no  draft  calls  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year. 

I  told  you  then  why  we  favored  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force  over  one  that  relies  upon 
forced  entry.  Our  experience  of  the  past 
years  bears  out  the  accuracy  of  these  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  adult  work  world,  the  Armed  Forces 
(like  other  organizations)  function  best  in 
a  free  environment  where  they  compete  with 
others  for  people. 

An  organization  composed  of  volunteers, 
having  survived  the  test  of  free  competition, 
tends  to  be  more  efficient  than  one  that  re- 
lies on  forced  entry. 

The  alleged  pitfalls  of  the  voluntary  mlU- 
tary  organization — that  it  wUl  be  dominated 
by  mercenaries,  who  wlU  take  over  our  na- 
tion, or  be  all  black — are  gratuitous  and  false 
claims,  totally  unsupported  by  the  make-up 
of  that  portion  of  the  mUltary  organization 
that  is  volunteer. 

Once  the  transition  to  an  All-Volunteer 
Force  has  been  accomplished,  the  mUltary 
organization  will  be  totally  more  eSecUve 
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and  will  consist  of  mkny  fewer  people  than 
Ita  conscripted  counterpart. 

Besides  ever  declining  draft  call*,  further 
signs  of  progress  toward  an  All-Volunteer 
Force  in  the  past  year  were : 

7  of  10  enlistees  are  true  volunteers,  caai- 
pared  wltb  a  ratio  of  6  of  10  a  year  ago,  and 
5  of  10  two  years  ago. 

In  the  last  sU  montbs  of  CT  1971,  25.000 
more  true  volunteers  enlisted  than  in  the 
same  period  of  1970. 

The  mental  skills  of  enlistees  (sometimes 
called  the  quality  mix),  measured  by  the 
results  of  Armed  Forces  Qualification  tests, 
were  better  in  1971  than  in  1970.  Also  12% 
more  high  school  graduates  enlisted  than  in 
1970. 

Combat  arms  enlistments  In  the  Army  in- 
creased from  a  monthly  average  of  250  in  the 
last  half  of  1970  to  3,000  in  the  last  half 
of  1971 — an  increase  of  l,200^r. 

In  January  1972,  almost  10,000  soldiers 
separating  from  active  duty  enlisted  in  Army 
Guard  and  Reserve  units.  This  enlistment 
program  for  prior  service  personnel  was  tried 
in  1971  at  two  Army  posts  and  expanded  to 
twenty  posts  this  year. 

These  progress  signs  are  most  encouraging. 
They  reflect  results  achieved  before  the  mili- 
tary pay  raises  were  e£Fectlve,  and  they  were 
accomplishments  of  a  year  whose  second  half 
saw  very  low  draft  pressure.  But  there  are 
remaining  problems,  and  as  I  told  this  Com- 
nxlttee  a  year  ago,  it  was  then  (and  con- 
tinues to  be  now)  extremely  unlikely  that  we 
could  totally  replace  the  accession  power  of 
the  draft  In  FY  1972.  Let  me  briefly  mention 
two  problem  areas. 

As  expected'  the  impact  of  low  draft  calls 
in  1971  was  greatest  on  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve since  more  than  75%  of  their  new  en- 
listees have  been  draft  motivated.  At  the  end 
of  December.  1971,  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
were  45.000  below  their  Congresslonally  man- 
dated strengths,  despite  greater  emphasis  on 
their  recruiting  programs.  If  the  shortages 
continue,  we  will  seek  Congressional  support 
for  bonuses  and  other  actions  to  stimulate 
enlistment  and  retention  in  the  Guard  and 
Reserve. 

The  problem  of  meeting  our  requirements 
for  physicians  and  other  health  professionals, 
in  a  no-draft  environment  is  complicated  by 
the  national  shortage  of  professionals  in 
these  categories.  Dr.  Richard  Wilbur,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Health  and 
Environment) ,  has  taken  the  lead  in  develop- 
ing solutions  which  will  address  this  prob- 
lem while  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  our 
military  health  care  system.  In  coordination 
with  the  Surgeons  General,  Dr.  Wilbur  has 
in  the  final  stages  of  review  a  series  of  pro- 
grams to  expand  continuing  medical  educa- 
tion; improve  promotion  opportunities  for 
outstanding  senior  clinicians;  increase  sta- 
bility of  assignments;  and  make  pay  of  mili- 
tary health  professionals  competitive  with 
their  civilian  counterparts. 

Programs  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
military  health  care  system  Include  requir- 
ing that  all  health  professionals  and  facili- 
ties within  a  Military  Department,  In  a  par- 
ticular geographical  area,  be  under  the  op- 
erational control  of  a  central  health  au- 
thority; establishing  better  space  standtu-ds 
for  existing  health  facilities  so  that  doctors 
can  be  used  more  efficiently;  and  providing 
new  equipment  for  existing  facilities. 

Earlier,  reference  was  made  to  increased 
scholarships  for  health  professionals,  a  pro- 
posed bin  which  has  passed  the  House  and 
is  pending  in  the  Senate.  Its  passage  would 
enable  us  to  take  an  important  step  toward 
solving  the  doctor  supply  problem. 

Problems  remain  in  achieving  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  and  their  solutions  may  re- 
quire additional  programs  and  transitional 
funds.  But  I  am  encouraged  by  the  progress 
to  date  and  prospects  for  the  future.  Before 
the  end  of  CY  1972,  we  will  b«  able  to  deter- 
mine the  means  necessary  to  ending  reliance 


on  the  draft  by  July.  1973,  without  Impairing 
our  natlooal  seciirity  system. 

Mr.  8CUWK1KJSR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Stafford 

My  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  has  Just 
dlscvissed  an  important  Innovation  in  this 
year's  military  procurement  authorization — 
the  provision  in  law  for  paid  radio  and  tele- 
vision advertising.  I  want  to  add  my  siipport 
to  the  Senator's  efforts  and  conunend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  before  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  are  In  the  last 
months  of  living  with  the  draft.  By  June  of 
next  year,  the  draft  will  expire.  We  must, 
therefore,  plan  for  the  future  and  be  pre- 
pared for  the  day  when  the  military  services 
must  attract  and  retain  the  numbers  and 
quality  of  men  It  needs  to  maintain  national 
security.  I  am  convinced  that  the  services  can 
if  they  so  chose. 

One  of  the  tools  which  the  Army  tested  last 
spring  Is  the  use  of  paid  radio  and  television 
advertising.  Continued  use  of  paid  radio  and 
television  advertising  Is  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  services  and  should  be  encouraged. 
Passage  of  the  prociu-ement  bill  with  Section 
604  will  give  the  services  one  more  tool  for 
reaching  the  potential  enlistee  with  recruit- 
ing information. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Chairman  o( 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  rest 
of  the  committee  for  understanding  with 
such  clarity  the  importance  of  this  measure. 
This  unanimous  vote  of  confidence  Is  signifi- 
cant. I  would  be  surprised  If  any  member  of 
the  Senate,  for  that  matter,  were  to  oppose 
such  non-controversial,  but  significant  as- 
sistance to  the  armed  services. 

I  briefly  want  to  note  several  reasons  why 
the  military  should  be  given  the  option  of 
using  paid  radio  and  television  as  an  adver- 
tising medium. 

1 )  First  of  all :  cost  effectiveness.  It  Is  sim- 
ply more  cost-effective  to  use  a  fully  bal- 
anced program  of  advertising  Including  radio 
and  television,  than  to  restrict  the  message 
of  the  services  to  print.  Awareness  figures 
during  and  after  the  test  last  spring  demon- 
strated a  substantially  higher  degree  of 
awareness  than  ever  before  obtained  by  serv- 
ice advertising. 

2)  Second:  communication.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate for  the  services  not  to  be  able  to 
communicate  to  p>otential  enJlstees  and  the 
general  public  the  vast  changes  in  service  life 
that  have  been  undertaken  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  There  is  virtually  a  quiet  revo- 
lution going  on  within  the  military  estab- 
lishment. I  have  addressed  these  points  sev- 
eral times  before,  so  I  only  refer  to  them 
now.  They  Include:  opening  channels  of 
communication;  contract  hire  of  civilians  to 
return  servicemen  to  training  and  mission 
responslbllltlea  rather  than  KP  and  other 
non-productive  make-work;  Improved  living 
quarters,  affording  more  privacy  than  ever 
before;  and  dress,  waiting  time  limitations, 
more  standard  working  hours,  reducing 
weekend  and  evening  duty,  and  generally  a 
greater  recognition  of  the  individuality  and 
Integrity  of  the  man — all  of  these  develop- 
ments should  be  communicated  to  the 
public. 

Furthermore,  specific  incentives  must  be 
made  known  to  the  prospective  enlistees  and 
those  who  Influence  his  decisions. 

For  the  first  time  in  at  least  20  years,  com- 
pensatlcm  for  entering  servicemen  Is  com- 
parable to  their  counterparts  who  stay  at 
home.  The  financial  penalty  to  enlisting  has 
been  removed  by  Act  cX.  Congress  last  fall. 
There  should  not  be  a  single  potential  en- 


listee In  this  nation  who  Is  not  aware  of  this 
significant  achievement. 

In  mid-March,  the  Gilbert  Touth  survey 
included  several  questions  In  reference  to 
military  pay.  The  object  was  to  determine 
what  proportion  at  young  men  were  aware  of 
the  vast  pay  increase  passed  by  Congress  last 
year.  The  results  after  intensive  advertising 
In  the  print  media  are  revealing:  about 
three-fourths  knew  about  the  pay  raise  for 
the  Active  Forces,  but  less  than  one-third 
were  aware  that  the  reserves  got  an  increase. 
Less  than  one-half  seemed  to  know  that  all 
of  the  Services  got  the  same  Increase  and  at 
least  half  of  the  young  pec^le  underesti- 
mated the  size  of  the  raise,  most  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin.  (We  thus  not  only  have  to 
overcome  the  traditional  underestimation  of 
the  value  of  military  compensation  because 
of  Its  complex  categorical  system  of  pay,  but 
a  public  uninformed  as  well.) 

In  addition,  sulvertlslng  Is  needed  to  com- 
municate the  opportunities  for  education, 
educational  benefits  and  specific  training  in 
valuable  skills.  The  young  man  seeking  to 
develop  the  tools  to  establish  a  sound  career 
ought  to  know  about  the  nation's  largest 
educational  establishment — the  uniformed 
services. 

Finally,  communication  Is  essential  to  In- 
form the  potential  enlistee  of  the  vast  array 
of  new  enlistment  options.  The  Army  began 
this  approach  more  than  a  year  ago  and  has 
found  it  a  most  valuable  Innovation.  The 
Navy  began  to  use  these  programs  Just  sev- 
eral months  ago.  But  It  is  fully  clear  that 
without  the  ability  to  make  known  these 
options  to  the  public,  they  will  have  limited 
effect. 

3)  Third:  public  understanding.  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  learn 
more  about  the  Services — to  learn  of  their 
developments  and  new  opportunities,  to  learn 
of  their  actions  to  modernize  and  profes- 
sionalize, to  learn  of  the  opportunities  for 
young  men  which  the  services  hold  out. 
While  the  purpose  of  advertising  Is  directed 
towards  the  potential  enlistee,  significant  ef- 
fect is  a  greater  public  understanding  of  the 
role  of  tlie  military — their  needs  and  their 
mission.  Secretary  Laird  Just  last  week  said 
the  following: 

"I  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
manpower  requirements  of  the  United  States 
Army  on  a  voluntary  basis,  provided  three 
things  happen.  First,  that  adequate  pay  and 
allowances  are  made  available;  second,  bous- 
ing and  educational  opportiuiities  are  avail- 
able to  these  young  men  and  women;  and, 
third,  and  most  important,  we  must  have  an 
awareness  and  a  respect  developed  In  this 
country  for  the  imjjortance  of  the  men  and 
women  that  wear  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  military  and  the  work  that  they  are 
doing  In  order  to  protect  the  national  se- 
curity of  our  country.  They  must  be  accepted, 
and  that  role,  that  career  of  military  service 
must  once  again  be  one  that  can  be  respected 
and    that's    what    we're    trying    to    do." 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Secretary  more. 
It  Is  important  that  the  public's  view  of  the 
military  be  a  clear  one.  There  is  certainly 
no  absence  of  critical  analysis  of  the  military 
by  both  the  press  and  radio  and  television 
news  media.  There  is,  then,  certainly  no  harm 
done  If  the  military  is  allowed  to  communi- 
cate some  of  its  progress  and  opportunities 
through  the  channels  It  deems  most  effective. 
As  long  as  the  advertising  is  forthright  and 
not  misleading,  its  message  can  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  telling  tlie  services'  own 
stories. 

4)  Fourth:  advertising  is  needed  now. 
While  the  end  of  the  draft  is  expected  next 
June,  we  have  Just  entered  the  difficult 
.transition  period  of  FY  73  and  FY  74. 
These  two  years,  requirements  for  the  serv- 
ices are  high  and  advertising  can  be  most 
helpful.  After  that  period,  that  is  once  we 
are  in  the  steady-state  all -volunteer  force, 
requirements  wUl  be  lower  and  the  expected 
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use  of  recruiting  tools  will  be  able  to  taper 
off  a  bit.  But  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and 
the  next,  it  Is  most  Important  that  Con- 
gress does  all  It  can  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  recruiting  the  unusually  high  numbers  of 
men  needed. 

5)  Fifth:  paid  radio  and  television  is  an 
effective  tool.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  the  Army 
undertook  separate  analyses  of  last  year's 
advertising  experiment.  The  readings  were 
somewhat  different,  but  after  close  examina- 
tion of  both  of  those  studies,  I  make  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion:  there  are  several  Impor- 
tant positive  features  of  paid  radio  and 
television  advertising  and  no  logical,  under- 
standable negative  ones. 

I  note  for  the  Senate's  consideration,  the 
briefest  reference  to  some  of  the  data  re- 
sults: 

The  paid  television  program  delivered  some 
308,500,000  Impressions  per  month  compared 
to  some  4,000,000  Impressions  per  month  dur- 
ing the  highest  period  of  Public  Service  An- 
nouncements (free  service  ads). 

The  paid  radio  program  delivered  some 
96,978,000  Impressions  per  month  as  against 
a  high  of  2,231,000  impressions  per  month 
under  the  Public  Service  Announcement 
program. 

Magazine  coupons  returns — a  viable  Index 
of  Interest  stimulated  by  advertising — in- 
creased markedly  during  the  test  period  and 
slowly  tapered  off  after  the  period.  For  in- 
stance, for  the  entire  period  from  July.  1970, 
through  February,  1971,  there  were  only  24.- 
600  coupon  returns.  In  March,  the  first 
month  of  paid  radio  and  television  experi- 
ment, the  coupon  returns  were  18,000,  an 
Increase  of  600  percent  over  the  monthly 
average  of  the  previous  8  months.  That  figure 
increased  to  22,000  In  AprU  and  26,000  In 
May  by  the  end  of  the  test  advertising. 

Walk-in  traffic  was  measured  to  increase 
some  30-40  percent  during  the  period. 

And  while  enlistments  into  the  Imme- 
diate and  delayed  entry  pools  and  the  com- 
bat arms  increased  substantially,  we  can  at- 
tribute, I  am  sure,  only  a  portion  to  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  advertising  campaign.  The  pro- 
gram hardly  got  momentum  when  it  had  to 
be  withdrawn.  Furthermore,  no  one  in  ad- 
vertising will  deny  the  cummulative  effect 
of  advertising  over  a  longer  period — all  of 
which  was  lost,  of  course,  by  its  precipitous 
halt. 

6)  Sixth  and  last:  Paid  radio  and  television 
is  needed.  Without  such  a  process,  there  Just 
is  not  going  to  be  sufficient  radio  and  tele- 
vision public  service  announcements  to  do 
the  Job  effectively.  The  Army  has  made  sub- 
stantial effort  In  this  direction.  For  Instance, 
the  Army  advertising  agency  briefed  top  net- 
works management,  but  received  a  polite 
"no"  to  Increasing  public  service  advertising. 
Two  networks  indicated  that  they  would  look 
more  favorably  at  donating  time  if  the  Ad- 
vertising Council  would  include  military  re- 
cruiting in  their  "endorsed"  ads.  The  Ad- 
vertising Council,  however,  flatly  rejected 
any  proposals  to  do  so  when  approached  by 
the  Army.  The  good-will  of  the  radio  and 
television  Industry  does  not  extend  to  the 
degree  of  advertising  needed  by  the  services. 

One  argument  has  been  offered  In  opposi- 
tion to  a  paid  radio  and  television  campaign. 
That  is  that  the  networks  do  not  deserve 
the  profitable  business  from  the  government 
l>ecause  of  their  attitudes  towards  the  mili- 
tary in  their  specials  and  news  coverage.  I 
must  admit  that  argument  makes  very  lit- 
tle sense  to  me.  But  there  Is  a  more  Impor- 
tant response — it  is  an  irrevelant  argument 
because  the  services  are  quite  capable  of  plac- 
ing their  advertising  directly  without  bene- 
fit accruing  to  the  networks.  It  may  be  slight- 
ly more  expensive  to  do  this,  but  it  certainly 
does  negate  any  kind  of  reasoning  based  on 
network  attitudes. 

We  do  not  ask  private  businessmen  to  rent 


us  recruiting  headquarters,  nor  do  we  ask 
private  car  dealers  to  provide  automobiles  to 
our  recruiters  and  attack  their  patriotism 
for  their  failure  to  do  so.  It  is  preposterous 
to  think  that  a  legitimate  service  offered  by 
a  legitimate  business  must  come  free  to  the 
Federal  government  simply  because  it  is  the 
military  asking.  We  woxild  have  only  salaries 
to  pay  for  a  defense  budget  if  that  argument 
were  carried  to  its  logical  extension.  There  is 
no  sensible  reason  to  reject  payment  for  an 
Important  and  valuable  service  to  be  pur- 
chased from  an  important  medium  of  com- 
munication. The  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee obviously  felt  the  same  in  their  deci- 
sion to  Include  Section  604. 

I  urge  other  Senators  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  this  Issue  and  I  urge  those  who 
are  chosen  to  represent  the  Senate  In  Con- 
ference with  the  House  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  strong  commitment  to  this  issue  by 
those  seeking  to  help  the  military  in  their 
difficult  task.  This  provision  should  survive 
the  Conference  and  become  law. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) in  the  Chamber.  I  wish  to  3^eld  to 
him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  commend  and  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  in  this 
matter.  I  want  to  pay  tribute,  too,  to  the 
able  chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Stennis),  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  for  their  wisdom  in 
clearing  the  way  for  paid  TV  and  radio 
recruiting  messages  by  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  committee's  action  makes  it  clear 
that  it  wants  to  bring  an  end  to  com- 
pulsory military  service,  and  that  it  will 
put  no  roadblocks  in  front  of  the  eftort 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  AN  ALL-VOLUNTEER  FORCE 

To  date,  the  military  services  have 
taken  important  steps  towards  ending 
the  draft.  Even  though  fiscal  year  1972 
was  a  transitional  year  for  military  re- 
cruiting programs,  the  Department  of 
Defense  fully  met  90  percent  of  its  re- 
cruiting objectives.  Moreover — contrary 
to  the  fears  raised  by  proponents  of  re- 
taining the  draft — the  pay  increases  and 
reduced  draft  pressure  did  not  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  quality  of  personnel 
entering  the  Army.  As  Gen.  George  I. 
Forsythe  stated  in  the  comprehensive 
hearings  so  ably  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  : 

The  quality  of  new  recruits  is  improving. 
In  late  September,  the  Army  focused  on 
bringing  In  higher  quality  recruits — high 
school  graduates,  and  personnel  in  the  upper 
mental  categories.  During  October,  enlist- 
ments dropped  several  thousand,  but  quality 
was  up  by  25  percent.  In  November,  quality 
continued  to  rise  and  numbers  began  to 
climb.  By  December,  quality  was  up  almost 
80  percent  and  total  enlistments  were  20  per- 
cent higher  than  the  previous  December.  In 
August  and  September,  slightly  over  50  per- 
cent of  Army  volunteers  were  high  school 
graduates.  With  emphasis  placed  on  quality 
starting  In  September,  the  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  rose  to  80  percent  In  Oc- 
tober, 84  percent  In  November,  and  88  percent 
In  December. 

This  measure  of  success  is  the  direct 
result  of  a  positive  effort  to  reduce  reli- 
ance on  the  draft.  In  the  past,  the  re- 
cruiting program  has  been  a  low-priority 
item.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roger  T.  Kelley  told  a  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee: 


One  of  my  basic  objections  to  the  selective 
service  draft  Is  that  It  encourages  poor  man- 
power and  personnel  practices.  It  has  been, 
in  effect,  an  open  account  on  which  the  Army 
has  been  able  to  draw  people  whenever  it 
needed  them,  regardless  of  the  number  in- 
volved. In  this  kind  of  environment,  recruit- 
ing inevitably  suffers  because  its  burden  can 
be  relieved  by  the  draft.  There  were  indica- 
tions that  some  recruiting  offices  were  run- 
ning a  sort  of  "order  taking"  business — 
signing  up  those  customers  who  applied,  but 
not  working  very  hard  to  find  qualified  can- 
didates and  excite  their  Interest  In  military 
service. 

To  correct  this  problem,  the  Army  has 
doubled  the  size  of  its  recruiting  force  and 
greatly  expanded  the  number  of  field 
offices.  More  importantly,  they  have  up- 
graded the  status  of  recruiters  by  pro- 
viding intensified  training,  special  duty 
assignment  pay,  and  allowances  for  out- 
of-pocket  expenses.  The  Congress  has  re- 
moved a  major  deterrent  to  enlistment 
by  establishing  a  more  competitive  wage 
scale  for  recruits.  And  the  Army  has  built 
upon  this  foundation  through  an  ag- 
gressive recruiting  program  emphasizing 
opportunities  for  training,  and  the  pop- 
ular "unit-of-choice"  and  "area-of- 
choice"  options. 

PROBLEMS    TO    BE    OVERCOME 

Of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
improve  military  manpower  recruitment; 

The  Army  hsis  taken  only  the  first  steps 
toward  removing  unnecessary  irritants, 
improving  living  conditions,  and  enhanc- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  individual  GI — and 
many  of  these  measures  have  yet  to  be 
implemented  or  accepted  on  an  Army- 
wide  basis. 

The  draft  is  still  used  as  a  crutch  to 
deny  moving  allotments,  family  separa- 
tion allowances,  and  housing  opportuni- 
ties to  over  200,000  first-term  enlisted 
men. 

Nearly  400,000  bachelor  servicemen  ^o 
not  have  adequate  quarters. 

The  Navy,  according  to  Secretary 
Warner,  rested  on  its  laurels  and  began 
its  recruiting  drive  9  months  later  than 
it  should  have. 

The  paid  drill  reserves  have  fallen  be- 
low their  authoi'ized  strengths. 

And  the  Army,  through  its  own  ad- 
mitted errors,  has  mismanaged  the  re- 
duction-in-force  to  a  point  where  the 
lower  than  authorized  end  strength  for 
fiscal  year  1972  may  result  in  additional 
accession  requirements  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

A    PROGRAM    FOR    ENDING    THE    DRAFT 

Eleven  months  remain  before  the 
draft  finally  expires.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems can  be  overcome  only  through  re- 
form within  the  military.  Others  will  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  the  Congress. 
Earlier  this  year.  I  joined  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  in  introducing  a  comprehensive 
package  of  incentives  to  meet  the  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  needs  of  the  Ac- 
tive and  the  Reserve  Forces. 

Incentives,  however,  cannot  work  in  a 
vacuum.  The  impact  of  enlistment  op- 
portuni  ios  now  being  offered — and  of 
those  yet  to  come — ^will  be  severely 
hampered  unless  we  remove  the  restric- 
tions now  placed  on  the  service's  ability 
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to  let  the  youth  of  America  know  what  It 
has  to  offer.  As  the  Army's  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel  recently  told  a 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee, 
paid  advertising  plays  a  key  role : 

Once  we  went  on  the  air  with  a  combined 
paid  TV,  radio,  and  our  normal  magazine 
advertising  and  newspapers,  along  with  the 
options  that  we  had  to  sell— the  new  options 
lor  Germany.  Vietnam  and  Korea,  the  unit 
of  choice  In  the  United  States,  training,  and 
so  forth,  the  32  enlistment  options  which 
we  offer — the  enlistments  started  to  go  up 
and  have  been  consistently  going  up  until 
last  month.  They  were  at  18.000  plus  In  a 
non-draft  environment. 

In  addition,  the  combat  arms  enlistment 
went  from  roughly  400  a  month  up  to  about 
4.000  a  month. 

If  you  put  all  of  that  together,  sir,  and 
say,  'Is  that  due  to  paid  TV  and  radio?"  Ifs 
very  difficult  to  say  how  much  Is  due  to  that. 
But  I  think  that  the  fact  that  we  had  some- 
thing to  sell,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  dis- 
playing a  better  public  Image  of  the  Army, 
combined  with  the  enlistment  options,  com- 
bined with  the  expansion  of  the  recruiting 
command,  plus  all  the  other  efforts  that  have 
gone  Into  this  thing,  that  the  combination 
has  certainly.  In  my  opinion,  proven  to  be  a 
winner. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
military  should  be  content  to  rely  on  the 
public  service  time  now  donated  free  of 
charge.  This  question  was  addressed  last 
year  by  an  Army  official  in  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee: 

Reducing  reliance  on  the  draft  will  depend 
In  large  part  on  our  ability  to  Inform  the 
youth  of  this  nation  of  the  advantages  of  a 
military  career.  The  Judicious  use  of  adver- 
tising is  a  necessary  part  of  a  successful  ad- 
vertising campaign. 

For  many  years,  the  Army  purchased  space 
for  recruiting  messages  in  magazines  and 
newspapers.  We  have  also  made  commercial 
messages  available  to  local  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  and  requested  broadcasters  to 
air  them  without  charge  as  a  public  service. 
But  most  such  messages,  If  they  are  broad- 
cast at  all.  do  not  appear  during  the  hours 
when  the  audience  we  seek  to  reach  is  watch- 
ing. A  study  showed  that  only  4';  of  the 
Army  messaECS  on  public  service  television 
time  were  aired  during  prime  viewing  hours. 
Most  are  fill-ins  for  commercial  time  for 
which  there  were  small  audiences,  low  prices, 
and  few  buyers — on  television  early  In  the 
morning,  late  at  night,  or  during  daytime 
hours.  Exposure  during  such  hours  cannot 
effectively  reach  the  audience  of  young  men 
who  might  enlist  for  military  service. 

Moreover,  broadcasters  are  flooded  by  legit- 
imate requests  for  free  time.  The  Army  must 
compete  for  the  limited  free  time  available 
with  many  public  service  ads  from  a  variety 
of  public  and  private  groups.  The  amount 
of  time  any  one  applicant  can  expect  to 
receive  Is  small. 

Public  service  announcements  are  hardly 
ever  shown  on  network  television.  Only  local 
stations  run  public  service  announcements, 
each  in  Its  own  discretion. 

Public  service  time  Is  at  best  hlt-or-miss. 
An  effective  advertising  campaign  must  be 
coordinated  and  controlled.  Planners  must 
know  when,  where,  and  with  what  frequency 
messages  will  appear.  They  must  be  able  to 
select  the  times  and  programs  favored  by 
the  audience  we  are  trying  to  reach — in  this 
case,  young  men  17  to  21.  The  Army  Is  grate- 
ful for  the  time  public  spirited  broadcasters 
have  contributed  In  the  past.  We  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  they  wUl  continue  to  do  ao 
m  the  future.  But  In  splt«  of  excellent  co- 
operation by  the  vast  majority  of  radio  and 
television  stations  In  the  country,  it  Is  sim- 


ply beyond  their  ability  to  provide  on  the 
traditional  public  service  basis,  the  time  the 
Army  needs  to  test  these  media  fairly. 

This  year,  faced  with  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  paid  TV  and  radio 
messages,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
contacted  hundreds  of  stations  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  free  prime  time — but  with 
minimal  results.  This,  of  course,  is  no 
fault  of  the  stations,  for  they  need  the 
prime  time  revenues  to  meet  operating 
costs.  It  is  clear  that  the  only  solution 
lies  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  in  allowing  for 
the  use  of  paid  recruiting  messages. 

Of  course,  to  be  acceptable  to  the  tax- 
payer— and  to  potential  recruits — these 
messages  must  be  honest  and  straight- 
forward. We  in  the  Congress  have  pro- 
vided a  meaningful  pay  scale.  The  Army 
is  developing  a  good  set  of  enlistment 
options.  They  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  these  programs  generally 
known — no  more,  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
an  historic  acliievement — the  termina- 
tion of  mass  conscription  in  America. 
With  a  meaningful  reduction-in-force — 
as  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
so  wisely  initiated — we  can  render  the 
draft  imnecessary.  But  even  if  we  retain 
present  force  levels,  we  can  end  the  draft 
merely  by  increasing  the  Army's  recruit- 
ing capability  by  less  than  one  additional 
enlistment  per  recruiter  every  other 
month.  The  advertising  program  wOl  play 
an  important  role  in  achieving  that  re- 
sult, and  I  again  congratulate  the  chair- 
man, the  committee,  and  the  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker)  for 
initiating  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join  in 
supporting  tliis  efiort. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  interest  in 
this  entire  subject  matter,  and  for  his 
special  work  and  untiring  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  this  particular  amendment. 
The  Senator  had  this  amendment  be- 
fore the  committee  and  he  presented 
it  in  a  splendid  way.  We  adopted  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  and  I  notice  it  has 
not  been  criticized  in  any  way.  I  feel  cer- 
tain it  will  be  a  part  of  the  bill  that  will 
pass  here  next  week. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  worthwhile 
contribution  and  I  hope  we  can  get  fav- 
orable consideration  of  this  amendment 
in  conference.  We  certainly  will  tr>'  to  do 
our  very  best  and  I  hope  we  can  bring 
back  the  amendment  as  part  of  the  bill. 

Again,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  entitled  to  credit  for  a  good  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  yield  the 
floor  now.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
a  matter  he  wishes  to  discuss,  part  of  it 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to 
be  in  charge  of  the  bill  during  my  ab- 
sence and  I  will  be  available  when  he  is 
ready  to  yield  back  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
25,  1972.  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  ( Mr.  Inouye  )  made  a  speech  dur- 


ing the  debate  on  this  bill  in  which  he 
discussed  certain  problems  that  he  had 
heard  existed  in  the  P-15  and  P-14  de- 
velopment programs.  The  Senator  con- 
cluded by  recommending  that  no  produc- 
tion fimding  be  allowed  in  fiscal  year  1973 
for  either  of  these  programs. 

Today  I  would  like  to  provide  some  in- 
formation which  I  hope  will  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  the  technical  develop- 
ment status  of  both  of  these  airplanes 
and  explain  again  why  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  recommended  authoriz- 
ing production  funds  for  these  programs. 

F-IS    ALLEGED    AIRFRAME    PROBLEMS 

First,  let  me  start  the  discussion  on  the 
P-15  program  by  pointing  out  that  the 
airplane  made  its  first  flight  yesterday, 
and  according  to  all  reports,  performed 
beautifully  and  met  all  expectations.  My 
congratulations  go  to  the  Air  Force  and 
to  the  contractors  who  have  worked  so 
hard  on  this  program. 

Taking  first  the  allegations  of  technical 
problems  with  the  F-15,  and  I  might  add 
that  a  casual  reading  of  the  Senator's 
speech  might  imply  that  severe  design 
deficiencies  exist,  let  us  examine  them 
one  at  a  time. 

It  was  stated  that  NASA  wind  tunnel 
testing  showed  the  F-15  is  spin  prone. 
The  facts  are  that  the  testing  has  shown 
that  the  F-15  is  not  spin  prone  but  that 
it  resists  getting  into  spins,  and  what  is 
more  it  is  easily  recoverable  if  it  should 
start  to  spin.  This  matter  was  covered 
in  testimony  before  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee  in  March  of  1971, 
and  the  testimony  was  published  last 
year.  To  bring  the  Senate  up  to  date  on 
this  testing,  NASA  currently  is  drop  test- 
ing spin  models  of  the  P-15  from  a  heli- 
copter. This  type  of  testing  is  done  in  all 
new  airplane  developments  before  going 
into  actual  flight  tests  with  the  real  air- 
plane. Out  of  more  than  10  drops  per- 
formed so  far,  it  has  been  possible  to 
force  the  F-15  into  spins  about  80  per- 
cent of  the  time  by  deliberately  holding 
the  controls  in  a  position  to  aid  spin 
entry.  These  tests  have  shown  that  the 
F-15  is  spin  resistant,  but  once  a  spin 
is  forced,  the  airplane  recovers  easily. 
Therefore,  these  tests  are  confirming 
earlier  wind  tunnel  predictions  that  the 
F-15  has  good  spin  characteristics.  The 
Air  Force  expects  that  the  spin  test  air- 
plane. No.  8  of  the  test  fleet,  will  further 
verify  these  results. 

It  was  alleged  that  the  speed  brake, 
when  opened,  would  cause  airflow  dis- 
turbances over  the  two  vertical  fins  on 
the  airplane.  This  is  a  true  fact,  but 
what  is  important  is  whether  the  airflow 
disturbances  will  make  the  vertical  tails 
ineffective  and  cause  the  airplane  to  be- 
come unstable.  The  facts  are  that  at  the 
worst  conditions  for  opening  the  speed 
brake  the  airplane  still  has  a  positive 
margin  of  stability,  it  meets  stability 
specifications,  and  is  completely  satis- 
factory. 

It  was  stated  that  the  airplane's  land- 
ing gear  was  too  narrow,  causing  the  air- 
plane to  have  crosswind  landing  prob- 
lems, and  that  the  test  pilots  would  re- 
quire special  training  in  airplanes  with 
similar  gear  configurations.  The  facts  are 
that  the  landing  gear  on  the  F-15  is 
comparable  to  the  current  P-104,  A-7D, 
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and  F-111,  all  of  which  are  operating 
satisfactorily  in  Air  Force  squadrons,  and 
it  is  wider  than  the  old  F-86.  The  F-15 
was  designed  to  a  high  30-knot  crosswind 
requirement,  and  present  analyses  indi- 
cate it  has  at  least  that  30-knot  capabil- 
ity. Also,  it  is  not  correct  that  the  P-15 
test  pilots  will  receive  special  crosswind 
indoctrination  although  the  pilot  in 
preparation  for  the  first  fiight  did  so  to 
be  conservative. 

The  speech  stated  that  there  have 
been  considerable  difficulties  with  the 
P-15  with  stability  and  flutter  problems 
and  that  these  would  require  consider- 
able time  to  resolve.  The  facts  are  as 
follows.  As  with  all  airplane  develop- 
ment programs,  insuring  an  adequate 
safety  margin  from  flutter  is  a  concern 
in  the  design  stage.  Flutter  is  an  aerody- 
namic and  structural  instability  that  can 
tear  off  a  vertical  or  horizontal  tail,  and 
analysis  of  the  safety  margin  depends 
a  great  deal  on  the  validity  of  wind  tun- 
nel tests  made  with  very  small  models. 
One  series  of  flutter  model  tests  that  was 
run  in  September  1971,  by  NASA  showed 
less  than  the  required  15-percent  margin 
at  the  worst  flight  conditions.  These  tests 
however,  did  not  agree  with  other  test 
results  that  had  been  obtained.  Neverthe- 
less, the  contractor  took  a  conservative 
approach  and  designed  fixes  to  the  hori- 
zontal tail  that  would  provide  the  re- 
quired safety  if  the  anomalous  data  was 
in  fact  correct.  Since  that  time,  new  tests 
have  been  rim  which  verify  that  the  orig- 
inal design  was  adequate.  This  will  have 
to  be  confirmed  during  the  airplane  flight 
test  program,  of  course,  but  present  indi- 
cations are  that  the  F-15  is  all  right  from 
a  flutter  standpoint.  I  also  would  add  that 
the  fixes  that  were  designed  for  that 
worst  case  are  straightforward  state-of- 
the-art  fixes  and  would  involve  some 
added  strengthening  and  stiffening  of  the 
horizontal  tail. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  facts  will 
refute  the  allegations  of  serious  con- 
cern about  the  F-15's  airframe  design. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  devel- 
opment has  proceeded  in  quite  an  orderly 
manner  to  date,  with  the  usual  problems 
that  have  arisen  being  handled  in  a  very 
reasonable  and  straightforward  manner 
by  the  contractor  and  the  Air  Force.  The 
important  point  is  that  they  have  been 
recognized,  attacked,  and  solved  early  in 
the  design  stage.  This  will  save  the  costly 
fixes  that  occur  when  a  production  line 
is  running  concurrently  with  the  R.  &  D. 
phase.  The  F-15  is  following  the  fiy-be- 
fore-buy  philosophy  and  I  believe  is  vali- 
dating the  worth  of  that  concept. 

ENGINE  DEVCLOPMCMT  STATOS 

Let  US  look  now  at  the  F-15  engine's 
development  program.  The  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee  reviewed  this  very 
thoroughly  this  year  because  the  Air 
Force  was  requesting  authorization  for 
the  fii-st  production  airplanes  and  the 
advanced  technology  engine — ATE — was 
known  to  be  experiencing  some  develop- 
ment problems.  Our  hearings  on  the  F- 
15  are  printed  in  part  6  of  this  year's 
fiscal  1973  authorization  hearings,  and  I 
think  that  the  complete  development  his- 
tory of  the  engine  was  brought  out  in 
that  testimony.  It  is  available  for  anyone 
to  read  who  cares  to  do  so. 


That  testimony  shows  that  the  first 
design  of  the  ATE  engine  proved  to  be 
deficient  in  performsmce,  and  an  alter- 
nate design  had  to  be  adopted.  The  first 
design  is  known  as  the  series  I  engine, 
while  the  alternate  is  called  series  II. 
As  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  pointed  out 
in  his  speech,  the  series  I  will  be  used  for 
fiight  testing  the  first  F-15's  that  fly.  In 
fact,  the  plane  that  fiew  yesterday  has 
series  I  engines  in  it.  The  series  n  design 
will  be  used  in  the  later  test  airplanes, 
and  in  the  production  airplanes.  It  was 
not  ready  for  flight  status  when  the  F-15 
airframe  was  ready,  so  for  that  reason, 
and  that  reason  alone,  the  Air  Force 
bought  a  number  of  the  series  I  engines 
to  begin  the  fiight  test  program.  These 
can  be  used  to  start  checking  the  air- 
frame, but,  of  course,  the  engine's  op- 
eration and  the  engine-airframe  com- 
patibiUty  will  not  be  verified  until  the 
series  II  version  is  fiying. 

The  first  series  II  engine  now  is  sched- 
uled to  fly  this  November  in  an  F-15  test 
airplane.  The  series  n  engine  must  pass 
a  150-hour  endurance  test  called  military 
qualification  test — MQT— before  It  is 
qualified  for  production.  This  was  orig- 
inally scheduled  for  February  1973,  with 
the  series  I  engine,  and  the  Air  Force 
still  hopes  to  meet  that  date  with  the 
alternate  hardware.  As  the  committee 
pointed  out  in  its  report  on  the  biU,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  the  engine  quali- 
fication could  slip  a  few  months.  This 
should  not  be  siu-prising  if  it  does  occiu". 
There  is,  however,  a  gap  of  21  months 
between  engine  qualification  and  delivery 
of  the  first  production  airplane,  and  this 
gap  allows  time  for  the  engine  to  "ma- 
ture" during  flight  testing  before  the  pro- 
duction airplanes  enter  Air  Force  squad- 
rons. 

There  have  been  engine  component 
failures  in  the  testing  program  as  was 
stated  in  the  speech,  but  these  are  to  be 
expected.  The  process  of  fixing  these 
failures  as  testing  goes  along  is  iiart  of 
the  normal  process  of  building  dura- 
bility into  an  engine.  As  I  stated  before, 
the  engine  must  be  able  to  nm  150  hours 
without  teardown  or  failure  before  it  is 
considered  qualified  for  production. 

F-15    DEVELOPED    trNDER    MILESTONE   CONCEPT 

A  major  basis  for  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii's  claim  that  the  F-15  should  not 
be  authorized  for  production  this  year 
was  the  correctly  stated  fact  that  a  new 
airframe,  a  new  engine,  and  a  new  avi- 
onics system  all  were  being  developed  at 
the  same  time.  The  attempt  to  do  so  was 
characterized  eis  completely  ridiculous. 

I  believe  that  my  comments  on  the  air- 
frame development  and  the  engine  de- 
velopment would  contradict  that  state- 
ment. But  let  me  point  out  another  aspect 
of  the  F-15  program's  development  that 
is  designed  to  reduce  the  risk  of  concur- 
rent development  efforts  on  these  sub- 
systems. It  is  the  use  of  the  developmen- 
tal milestone  concept,  a  part  of  the 
fly-before-buy  philosophy.  There  are  two 
very  important  milestones,  or  bench- 
marks, that  must  be  passed  during  fiscal 
year  1973  before  the  F-15  is  released  to 
production.  The  first  of  these  is  demon- 
stration of  the  complete  avionics  system, 
operating  as  a  single  Integrated  unit,  in 
what  is  called  a  bench  test.  This  demon- 


stration must  be  made  successfully  before 
release  of  an  Initial  $15  million  In  long- 
lead  item  funding  scheduled  for  October 
1972.  The  importance  of  this  milestone 
is  that  it  requires  that  the  complete 
avionics  system,  made  up  of  several  large 
subsystems,  must  have  reached  a  devel- 
opment status  where  it  can  be  proven 
that  these  subsystems  will  work  and  op- 
erate together.  This  is  a  major  hurdle  in 
the  development  of  any  new  avionics  sys- 
tem, and  if  the  avicHiics  would  not  work, 
the  F-15  would  not  even  start  into  long- 
lead  production.  Requiring  passage  of 
this  milestone  significantly  reduces  the 
development  risk  that  could  have  existed 
with  the  new  avionics  system. 

The  other  major  milestone  in  the  F-15 
schedule  that  must  be  completed  before 
release  of  full  production  funding  is  that 
the  engtae  must  pass  its  MQT  qualifica- 
tion test.  As  I  said  before,  this  is  sched- 
uled for  February  1973.  Passage  of  this 
test  will  mean  that  the  engine  is  fully 
qualified  for  production.  Therefore,  pass- 
age of  this  milestone  will  reduce  signif- 
icantly the  development  risk  of  the  new 
engine. 

r-lS    RECOMMENDATION 

The  committee  carefully  considered  all 
of  these  points,  as  presented  in  testimony 
this  year  when  weighing  the  request  for 
authorization  of  F-15  procurement  fund- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1973.  It  was  our  opinion 
that  adequate  safeguards  existed  In  the 
F-15  milestones  and  that  development 
progress  to  date  justified  our  recom- 
mended authorization  of  initial  F-15 
production.  I  believe  that  to  deny  this 
authorization  would  unnecessarily  delay 
the  F-15  program  and  invariably  would 
cause  a  tremendous  cost  increase,  and  I 
recommend  that  the  committee's  position 
be  supported  by  the  Senate. 

r-14    PROGRAM    RECOMMENDATION 

The  Senator's  speech  also  criticized  the 
F-14  program  for  having  concurrency 
of  R.  ti  D.  and  production  and  recom- 
mended in  essence  a  zero-buy  of  F-14's 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  My  speech  of  last 
Monday,  July  24.  when  I  gave  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Power  Subcommittee's  report, 
did  cover  fully  the  F-14  program  and  the 
reasons  why  the  committee  recommend- 
ed authorization  of  the  48  airplanes  re- 
quested. It  also  explained  the  effect  of  the 
restrictive  language  that  we  added  to  the 
bill.  I  will  synopsize  the  major  points 
again  very  briefiy,  but  first  let  me  say 
that  the  concurrency  in  the  program  has 
been  recognized.  rep>orted,  and  criticized 
by  the  committee  for  a  long  time. 

Our  major  points  in  recommending  48 
airplanes  this  year  are  as  follows.  First, 
the  development  and  flight  test  program 
is  making  satisfactory  progress.  Second, 
authorizing  less  than  48  airplanes  would 
break  the  present  airframe  production 
contract.  Third,  breaking  the  contract 
would  cause  a  significant  price  increase 
for  the  F-14. 

In  the  committee  report  on  this  bill, 
the  financial  problems  of  the  Grumman 
Co.  are  discussed  and  so  is  the  reasoning 
behind  the  restrictive  language  proposed 
by  the  committee.  Therefore,  let  me  say, 
in  closing  that  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
Congress  should  stay  with  the  F-14  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  the  Nav7  and  as 
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restricted  by  the  provisos  in  the  bill. 
Denial  of  authorization  by  the  Congress, 
by  breaking  the  P-14  contract,  could 
only  guarantee  that  the  taxpayer  would 
end  up  paying  more  money  for  the  F-14. 
Senator  Inouye's  statement  that  he  is 
not  an  aeronautical  engineer  is  one  with 
which  I  agree.  I  do  not  know  where  he  got 
his  information;  but  if  he  had  knowl- 
edge of  a  technical  nature  furnished  by 
experts,  I  am  disappointed  he  did  not 
make  it  available  to  the  Tactical  Air 
Subcommittee  diuring  its  protracted 
hearings. 

I  recommend  that  the  committee's 
position  be  supported. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  some  questions  on  the 
F-14. 1  have  just  a  few  brief  preliminary 
remarks  first. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  its 
deliberations  on  this  authorization  bill, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committer 
held  long,  thorough  hearings  on  the 
Navy's  F-14  program.  These  hearings 
were  chaired  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee's  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Cannon.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  my  col- 
league from  Nevada  recommended  and 
the  committee  unanimously  approved 
the  inclusion  in  this  bill  of  special  re- 
strictive language  regarding  the  F-14 
program. 

I  have  had  a  strong  personal  interest 
in  the  course  of  that  program,  and  I 
commend  Senator  Cannon  most  highly 
both  for  the  exhaustive  hearings  he  con- 
ducted and  the  restrictive  amendment 
which  he  steered  through  the  full  com- 
mittee. That  amendment,  as  so  ably  in- 
terpreted in  the  committee  report,  is  de- 
signed to  insure  that  there  will  be  no 
change  in  tne  terms  of  the  present  Navy- 
Griunman  contract  for  production  of  the 
F-14  without  the  express  prior  approval 
of  Congress. 

In  order  tc  be  sure  that  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  about  the  effect  of 
that  amendment,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  a  few  questions  at  this  time: 

First.  The  amendment  restricts  Navy 
use  only  of  the  procurement  funds  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  for  the  F-14.  These 
funds  total  to  $570.1  million,  of  which 
$407.8  million  is  budgeted  for  procure- 
ment of  48  Lot  V  F-14A  aircraft,  $86.6 
million  for  mitial  spares,  and  $75.7  mil- 
lion for  advance  procurement  items  for 
Lot  VI.  Would  my  colleague  explain 
briefly  the  committee's  intention  in  re- 
stricting all  these  funds  and  not  simply 
the  $407.8  million  budgeted  for  48  Lot 

V  aircraft?  Did  the  committee  intend 
that  all  $570.1  million  could,  in  fact,  be 
allocated  to  the  procurement  of  the  48 
Lot  V  aircraft  or,  instead,  that  the  $86.6 
million  for  spares  and  $75.7  miUion  for 
Lot  VI  advance  procurement  were  avail- 
able only  for  budgeted  use,  but  could  not 
be  spent  even  for  that  purpose  unless  the 
conditions  laid  out  for  Lot  V  production 
were  first  met  by  the  Navy  with  the 
$407.3  million  budgeted  for  the  48  Lot 

V  aircraft? 


Mr.  CANNON.  The  committee  placed 
the  restrictive  language  on  the  entire 
budget  amoimt  because — 

First.  The  Initial  spares  go  with  the 
lot  V  procurement  and  if  the  procure- 
ment of  the  aircraft  is  restricted  to  the 
funds  authorized,  then  the  spares  that 
go  with  this  aircraft  should  also  be 
restricted. 

Second.  If  lot  V  is  to  be  restricted 
in  funds  and  the  conditions  stipulated 
in  our  bill  and  report  are  upheld,  then 
it  would  not  make  much  sense  to  allow 
advanced  procurement  funding  for  lot  V. 

Third.  The  intent  of  the  committee  is 
clear  in  that  the  restrictions  in  the  use 
of  these  fundings  is  intended  to  limit  the 
F-14  cost  to  the  present  contract  ceilings. 
It  is  not  intended  that  these  funds  can 
be  used  for  any  other  purposes  by  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that 
answer  very  much. 

Second.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  is  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  existing  Navy-Grum- 
man  F-14  contract.  This  means,  does  It 
not,  that,  if  Grumman  refuses  to  per- 
form lot  V  when  the  Navy  exercises  its 
lot  V  option  or  in  any  other  way  fails 
to  honor  its  obligations  under  the  con- 
tract, that  the  Navy  will  be  unable  to 
obligate  or  expend  any  additional  funds 
restricted  by  the  amendment  without 
the  express  prior  approval  of  Congress? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's assumption  is  quite  correct.  I  be- 
lieve that  would  be  the  procedure  if  this 
committee  language  in  the  bill  were  to 
be  upheld  in  the  final  passage  of  the  act. 
It  seems  clear  in  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee report  that  this  funding  cannot 
be  u.sed  for  any  other  purpose.  This,  I 
believe,  would  then  require  new  legisla- 
tion for  funding  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram if  any  change  were  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  third  question  is  this,  and  it  has 
several  subparts  to  it: 

Third.  The  amendment  permits  ad- 
justments in  the  lot  V  Grumman  ceiling 
price  under  the  existing  contract  so  long 
as  the  changes  are  "in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  such  contract  including  the 
clause  providing  for  normal  technical 
changes."  This  prompts  the  following 
points: 

Would  my  colleague  spell  out  for 
me  what  specific  "regular  routine  types 
of  changes,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  are  covered  by  this  provi- 
sion except  for  technical  changes  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  committee  was  very 
careful  not  to  insert  any  language  in  the 
bill  or  report  that  would  in  any  way  give 
cause  for  either  the  Government  or  the 
contractor  to  break  the  contract.  There- 
fore, as  a  coverage  item  for  any  other 
contractual  commitment  that  may  be 
required,  the  committee  inserted  this  ad- 
ditional coverage  for  routine  items.  The 
intent,  however,  is  very  clear  that  con- 
tractual changes  of  such  a  nature  that 
would  "break  the  contract"  and  allow 
Grumman  to  recover  their  reported  losses 
were  not  to  be  permitted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  would  be  "rou- 
tine changes,'  as  compared  to  techni- 
cal? 


Mr.  CANNON.  The  termination  of  use 
of  Government  facilities,  special  tooling, 
the  "Grovemment  shops"  clause,  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  taxes,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  Those  would  be  routine  types  of 
changes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Second,  also,  with 
respect  to  technical  changes  themselves: 
Testimony  recently  released  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  indi- 
cates that  43  "major  flaws"  and  75 
"minor  problems"  in  F-14  test  models 
were  uncovered  during  NPE  I  tests  last 
fall  and  that  the  Navy  is  now  working  on 
possible  fixes.  What  principle  is  used  to 
determine  whether  the  fixes  required  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  Navy,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  contractor  on  the  other? 
More  specifically,  is  a  contractor  obli- 
gated to  make  technical  changes  at  its 
own  cost  to  meet  design  specifications  it 
originally  said  it  could  meet,  or,  if  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  basic  rule,  just 
what  are  they? 

Mr.  CANNON.  With  regard  to  the 
technical  Issues  found  in  the  Navy  pre- 
liminary evaluation,  I  might  say  that  the 
very  intention  of  this  evaluation  is  to  get 
at  the  potential  technical  problems  and 
correct  them.  I  don't  believe  there  has 
been  an  aircraft  or  for  that  matter  any 
technical  item  built  from  paper  drawings 
that  did  not  require  some  improvements 
or  corrections  when  it  was  finally  put 
together.  This  is  also  apparent  that  the 
correction  of  these  items  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  not  meet  contracted  require- 
ments, and  are  not  added  Navy  improve- 
ments, are  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
tractor. 

In  other  words,  the  contractor  has  the 
responsibility  to  meet  the  technical  re- 
quirements; unless  the  Navy  directs 
changes  for  its  own  benefit,  they  are  the 
contractor's  responsibility. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Third,  does  the 
committee  intend  to  monitor  Navy-ap- 
proved technical  changes  as  they  occur 
to  prevent  abuse  of  its  amendment,  and 
if  so,  what  informal  reporting  procedures 
regarding  changes  has  it  worked  out  with 
the  Navy? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  committee  is  con- 
stantly monitoring  the  progress  of  this 
aircraft  not  only  because  of  the  prob- 
lems it  has  been  having  financially  but 
also  because  of  its  importance  to  our 
cotmtry.  It  is  the  committee's  feeling 
that  we  do  not  need  to  work  out  any 
further  formal  procedures  for  this  mat- 
ter, because  we  are,  as  I  say,  constantly 
monitoring  the  progress  as  they  go  along. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  asked  what  infor- 
mal procedure.  In  other  words,  do  you 
expect  the  monitoring  to  be  by  some  kind 
of  informal  examination  by  the  staflf  of 
the  committee,  or  something  of  that 
kind? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Our  committee  staff  is 
following  the  matter  very  closely  on  an 
informaJ  basis.  In  other  words,  the  Navy 
has  a  team  working  directly  on  it,  which 
reports  back  to  our  staff,  or  at  least  oiu" 
staff  inquires  of  them,  as  to  changes  and 
difficulties  that  are  encoimtered.  So  we 
are  trying  to  keep  on  it,  really,  on  a 
week-by-week  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  what  I  want. 
On   approximately  a  weekly  basis  the 
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staff  of  the  committee  is  kept  fully  in- 
formed on  the  progress,  or  lack  of  it? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  iS  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Finally,  fourth,  the 
amendment  calls  for  delivery  of  lot  V 
aircraft  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Navy-Gnimman  contract,  and  the 
committee  report  indicates  that  the 
contract  calls  for  calendar  year  1974  de- 
livery of  the  48  lot  V  aircraft.  This 
means,  does  it  not,  that  the  committee 
amendment  requires  the  Navy  to  get 
back  on  schedule  for  lot  V  after  the  6 
months'  slip  which  now  seems  likely  for 
lot  ni  and  rv  deliveries? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
In  this.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
ter based  on  the  testimony  of  the  Navy 
that  it  be  desirous  for  the  program  to 
get  back  on  the  schedule  called  for  in 
the  contract. 

That  means  they  would  have  to  make 
up  the  6 -month  slippage  they  have  got- 
ten themselves  into  now,  which  resulted 
in  part  from  the  crash  of  the  first.  No.  1 
aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  I  thank  the  Senator 
liQva  Nevada.  He  has  done  an  outstand- 
ingly competent  job  in  this  respect;  I 
have  followed  it  very  closely. 

This  has  been  an  extraordinarily  ex- 
pensive program  for  the  Nation,  and  it 
could  be  even  more  expensive.  It  is  most 
reassuring  to  know  that  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  right  on  top  of  it,  and  is  going 
to  follow  it  through,  and  is  concerned  not 
only  with  the  great  cost  of  this  program, 
but  that  we  get  a  quality  aircraft  out  of 
it,  if  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain documents  with  respect  to  the  F-14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Navy's  P-14  Pbckram:    The  Quagmire 
Deepens 

Mr.  Proxmirc.  Mr.  President,  last  year  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  mlUtary  pro- 
curement authorization  bill  which,  if  ap- 
proved, would  have  terminated  the  P-14  pro- 
gram. That  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  61-28. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  procurement  bill,  as 
approved  by  the  House  and  reported  by  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  would 
provide  $732.7  million  In  additional  P-14 
funding.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, makes  Navy  use  of  fiscal  year  1973  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  r-14  subject  to  three 
conditions:  (1)  Navy  exercise  of  Its  option 
for  the  purchase  of  48  Lot  V  aircraft  on  or 
before  October  1,  1972;  (2)  maintenance  of 
the  celling  price  for  Lot  V  established 
under  the  existing  Grumman  contract;  and 
(3)  calendar  year  1974  delivery  to  the  Navy 
of  the  48  Lot  V  aircraft.  The  effect  of  the-se 
conditions  is  to  require  continued  Navy  ad- 
herence to  the  three  most  important  require- 
ments of  Its  contract  with  Orumman  for 
prociirement  of  the  F-14. 

When  I  sought  last  year  to  terminate  the 
P-14  program,  I  did  so  for  three  reasons. 

First,  and  most  important,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  F-14  procurement  was  needed  to 
protect  our  national  security.  Given  the  In- 
herent vulnerablUty  of  aircraft  carriers  to 
a  variety  of  Soviet  air,  surface,  and  subma- 
Ine  threats,  I  seriously  questioned  the  abil- 
ity of  the  P-14  to  suocessfully  perform  its 
flaet  defense  mlMion.  I  also  pointed  out  that 
tiM  P-I4A,  M  an  air  lupterlorlty  figtitw.  was 
markedly  inferior  to  the  projected  capabili- 


ties of  both  the  F-15  and  a  new  lightweight 
fighter  alternative,  while  c^ering  Uttle,  if 
any  advantages,  over  %  raodlfied  version  of 
the  P-4  Phantom,  th«  Navy's  current  front- 
line fighter. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  review  here 
the  details  of  my  case  against  the  P-14,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Recoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
arguments  which  I  made  to  the  Senate  last 
year. 

Second.  I  was  concerned  that  already  Im- 
pending cost  overruns  at  Grumman  Aero- 
space Corporation,  together  with  foreseeable 
technical  difficulties  which  would  need  cor- 
rection later,  might  lead  to  long-term  F-14 
costs  so  high  as  to  cause  a  positive  weaken- 
ing In  our  defense  posture.  The  end  result,  I 
felt,  would  be  a  totally  inadequate  Navy 
fighter  force  structure  or  a  serious  drain  on 
funds  needed  for  other  high  priority  Navy 
programs. 

Finally,  I  was  concerned  that  a  Grumman 
bailout,  coming  close  on  the  heels  of  Lock- 
heeds  problems  with  the  C-5A,  might  dam- 
age Irreparably  the  integrity  of  the  defense 
contracting  system. 

Accordingly.  I  urged  that  we  drop  the  F- 
14  like  a  hot  potato  and  turn  Instead  to 
modified  P-4s  and  a  new  lightweight  Navy 
fighter  as  the  best  poeslble  way  to  meet  the 
Navy's  fighter  needs. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  year  slnc« 
to  quiet  my  fears  or  weaken  my  opposition  to 
proceeding  with  the  P-14.  In  fact,  much  has 
occurred  to  underscore  my  earlier  convic- 
tions. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  MILITARY  NEED 

Mauiy  observers  have  felt  that  the  Navy's 
strongest  argument  in  behalf  of  the  F-14 
Is  the  oft-repeated  claim  that  It  Is  the  only 
fighter  alternative  able  to  carry  the  Phoenix 
missile,  without  which  there  wUl  be  no  way 
to  cope  with  the  Mig-23,  the  newest  Soviet 
fighter.  I  have  tried  on  many  occasions  to 
dispel  this  argument — by  questioning  the 
basic  fleet  defense  mission,  by  noting  that 
the  Mlg-23  Is  more  an  interceptor  than  a 
fighter,  and  by  pointing  to  the  strong  Air 
Force  conviction  that  the  P-15  will  be  able 
to  handle  the  Mig-23  despit*  Its  Inability  to 
carry  the  Phoenix. 

The  Navy  has  refused  publicly  to  recog- 
nize these  arguments,  but  Its  recent  actions 
clearly  undercut  Its  case.  The  June  19th  edi- 
tion of  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology 
reports  that  the  Navy  Is  quietly  pursuing 
a  new  "exploratory"  missile  development  for 
countering  the  Soviet  hlgh-altltude  Mig-23 
Foxbat  interceptor."  This  new  effort  In- 
volves use  of  the  Sparrow  missile,  which  can 
be  carried  not  only  on  the  F-14,  but  the  cur- 
rent P-4  Phantom  as  well.  According  to 
Aviation  Week: 

Navy  finally  is  expected  to  pick  a  contrac- 
tor soon  for  a  feasibility  demonstration  of 
an  ain>-to-air  antl-radlatlon  missile  (ARM) 
fcH'  use  against  Poxbat  and  other  airborne 
radar  emitters.  If  the  Idea  is  successful,  the 
alr-to-air  ARM  could  force  the  Russian  air- 
craft to  employ  Its  pulse  Doppler  fire  control 
radar  sparingly  to  avoid  an  ARM  intercept, 
thereby  denying  Poxbat  its  main  potential 
threat  value  of  look -down,  shoot -down 
oapabillty.  The  proposed  Navy  missile  is 
called  Brazo.  the  Spanish  word  for  arm. 

Six  or  seven  companies  are  reported  to  be 
contending  for  the  Brazo  contract,  which 
calls  for  Integrating  an  anti-radiation  sensor 
into  an  existing  Raytheon  Sparrow  air-to- 
air  missile,  assisting  In  the  flight  test  pro- 
gram and  providing  analytical  support  over 
an  18-month  period.  The  competitors  are 
believed  to  include  North  American  Rork- 
well,  Raytheon,  Hughes  Aircraft.  Bendix.  Mc- 
DonneU  Douglas  and  Lockheed  Mlsailee  & 
Space  Co. 

Another  point  bearing  on  the  military 
need  for  the  P-14  was  brought  out  In  a 
March.  1972  staff  study  of  the  program  by 


the  General  Accounting  OfBce.  The  QAO 
staff  study  showed  that  the  original  Navy 
studies  used  to  Justify  the  P-14  did  not  com- 
pare the  proposed  new  plane's  performance 
characteristics  against  those  of  all  potential 
fighter  alternatives.  It  Indicated,  In  fact, 
that  these  studies  showed  the  current  F-4J 
fighter  "superior  to  the  F-14  In  the  project- 
ed air  combat  zones  of  the  1970's"  as  regards 
the  key  category  of  maneuverability.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  GAG  staff  study  was  to  lend  con- 
siderable weight  to  earlier  Systems  Analysis 
and  Air  Force  studies — never  publicly  re- 
leased by  the  Pentagon — which  themselves 
show  the  P-14A  to  be  little,  if  any,  better 
than  the  F-4  as  an  air  superiority  fighter. 

In  short,  these  two  developments — initia- 
tion of  a  new  missile  development  program 
and  publication  of  the  GAO  staff  study— go 
to  the  heart  of  the  Navy's  claims  regarding 
the  Indlspensabillty  of  the  P-14  for  boih 
the  flcst  defei-.se  and  a:r  superiority  missioiis. 

THE  question   OF   TECHN1C.\L  DIFFICULTIES 

This  past  year  has  seen  confirmation  al^o 
of  various  technical  deficiencies  in  the  new 
plane. 

One  minor  and  probably  correctible  prob- 
lem is  the  tendency  of  gases  to  be  Ingested  in 
the  plane's  engine  when  its  cannon  is  fired  in 
flight.  Both  Grumms.n  and  tbe  Navy  have 
confirmed  the  fact  that  ingestion  of  these 
gases  causes  a  brief  engine  staU  which  would 
prove  fatal  under  combat  conditions  If  a 
solution  Is  not  found. 

More  Important  Is  the  recent  announce- 
ment, by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, that  the  Navy  found  43  major  flaws  and 
75  minor  problems  In  F-14  test  models  dur- 
ing preliminary  evaluation  tests  late  last 
year.  The  deficiencies  cited  included  engine 
staJl  and  spin  recovery  difficulties  which  I 
predicted  in  a  Senate  speech  last  fall. 

UntU  recently  the  Navy  claimed  tliat  r- 
14  preliminary  evaluation  tests  were  "the 
most  successful  .  .  .  ever  conducted  In  any 
aircraft  program."  It  has  now  told  the  Hou^e 
Appropriations  Committee  that  there  were 
problems,  but  that  these  are  normal  In  any 
development  program  and  will  all  be  ccr- 
rected  soon.  It  has  said  the  same  thing  re- 
garding the  10  deficiencies  noted  In  t'ae 
AWG-9  Phonelx  missile  system's  separate 
test  evaluation  program. 

It  Is  likely,  however,  that  a  further  tem- 
pering of  the  Na^'y's  optimism  wUl  soon  be 
needed.  Solutions  were  to  be  worked  out  and 
successfuUy  demonstrated  In  the  second 
round  of  preliminary  evaluation  tests  sched- 
uled for  this  summer.  But  Just  as  these  tesu 
were  about  to  begin  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  sec- 
ond P-14  test  model  crashed  shortly  after 
take-off  on  a  test  flight  from  the  Naval  Air 
Test  Center  at  Patuxent  River,  Md.  The  cause 
of  the  crash  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

There  is  other  evidence,  moreover,  that  at 
least  one  problem  encountered  In  last  foils 
test  program  has  not  yet  been  solved.  I  refer 
to  the  ability  of  the  F-14  to  land  safely 
aboard  a  carrier  or  even  to  approximate  tbi^ 
feat. 

One  recent  Incident  is  described  In  the 
June  19th  edition  of  Aviation  Week: 

Navy  Grumman  F-14  fighter  flown  by 
company  test  pilot  Charles  Brown  suffered 
minor  damage  to  Its  nose  gear,  Including  two 
blown  tires,  during  an  Incident  at  the  Naval 
Air  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River,  Md.  last 
week.  The  P-14  was  making  a  simulated 
wave-off  maneuver  on  the  ground  test  carrier 
Installation  when  Its  tai;  hook  caught  an  ar- 
resting gear  wire,  forcing  the  aircraft  Into  a 
hard  noce- wheel -first  landing.  The  pilot  suf- 
fered minor  back  Injuries. 

A  second  Incident  was  reported  in  a  letter 
I  received  from  one  of  the  men  aboard  the 
US  6  Porrestal  during  recent  F-14  trials  I 
am  withholding  my  correspondent's  name  for 
reasons  which  should  Reed  no  explanation: 

Dear  Senator  Promnlre:  I  do  not  wish  to 
draw  rash  conclusions  about  the  F-14  air- 
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craft.  I  simply  want  to  alert  you  to  the  pos- 
stbUlty  of  a  deficiency  In  Its  design. 

As  you  know,  the  first  P-14  crashed  due  to 
a  hydraulic  failure. 

I  was  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Porrestal  the  day 
that  the  second  P-14  to  crash  made  its  ar- 
rested landing  and  first  launch  from  a  cata- 
pult. The  skipper  of  the  ship  announced  that 
the  P-14  would  do  nearly  20  "touch  and  go's" 
before  landing  aboard  the  Porrestal.  He  later 
announced  that  the  F-14  only  did  3  or  4 
passes  before  landing  due  to  •'minor  hydrau- 
lic problems."  The  same  aircraft  crashed  a 
lev.-  days  later. 

I  cannot  conclude  that  there  is  any  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  crashes.  I  can  only 
ponder  upon  the  possibility. 
Respectfully, 

Name  WrrHHELD. 

The  Navy  commented  on  the  P-14's  carrier 
landing  problems  as  follows  in  testimony  to 
House  Appropriations: 

"The  Navy  is  concerned  that  Grumman's 
design,  which  is  required  to  include  the  di- 
rect lift  control  (DLC)  feature,  will  land 
aboard  ship  in  a  tail  low  condition  while  us- 
ing this  device.  This  condition  Is  aggravated 
In  a  full  load  condition,  for  example  with 
Phoenix  Installed.  The  Navy  considers  that  it 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  contractor  to  in- 
sure specification  compliance  while  providing 
a  safe  and  proper  landing  attitude.  .  .  .  One 
possible  corrective  action  is  the  redesign  of 
the  fiap  system  which  Is  under  examination. 
The  use  of  a  tail  bumber  is  not  a  satisfactory 
solution." 

When  I  suggested  last  year  that  the  P-14 
might  have  difficulties  landing  on  a  carrier 
with  a  full  Phoenix  load,  my  criticism  was 
ridiculed  by  the  Navy.  It  now  seems  clear 
that  a  deficiency  does  exist  here  and  that  no 
solution  has  yet  been  demonstrated  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  Question  of  Cost  Growth.  Official  cost 
projections  for  a  313  aircraft  P-14  program 
have  risen  only  slightly  during  the  past  year, 
from  $16.7  to  $168  million.  But  behind  the 
official  smokescreen,  there  have  been  signs 
aplenty  of  rising  costs. 

In  January.  Grumman  notified  the  Navy 
that  once  Lot  IV  production  was  completed. 
It  would  accept  no  further  orders  under  the 
current  contract. 

Grumman's  announcement  sparked  a  re- 
view of  P-14  costs  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a  review  culminating  in  a  status 
report  on  the  program  submitted  to  Secre- 
tary Laird  in  Pebruary  by  Dr.  John  S.  Pos- 
ter. Jr.  The  Foster  report,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  refuses  to  make  public,  pro- 
jected that  It  would  cost  $1  25  billion  more 
than  official  Navy  estimates  to  complete  the 
P-14  program.  It  put  total  program  costs  at 
$6.5  billion,  or  $20.8  million  per  plane,  up 
from  almost  $5.3  billion,  or  $16.8  million 
each.  Ignoring  sunk  costs,  projected  costs  of 
the  227  planes  not  yet  ordered  were  pegged 
at  $3.75  billion,  or  $16.5  million  each,  a  50 
per  cent  lncrea.se  over  previous  Navy  esti- 
mates of  $25  billion,  or  $10.2  million  per 
plane. 

In  the  months  since,  Grumman  has  re- 
peated its  claim  that  it  would  be  forced  "to 
close  Its  doors"  unless  contractual  relief  Is 
granted,  while  the  Defense  Department  has 
asserted  its  belief  that  Grumman  can  be 
held  to  the  existing  contract  (at  last  until 
after  the  fall's  elections). 

POSTtniING   CONTINUES 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  both 
Grununan  and  the  Navy  have  been  doing 
their  share  of  posturing  in  recent  months. 
Grumman's  suggestion  that  it  is  still  entitled 
to  a  profit  on  the  program,  notwithstanding 
Its  ballooning  costs.  Is  patently  absurd. 
Equally  so  Is  the  Navy's  suggestion  that 
projected  official  costs  will  not  rise  if  Grum- 
man Is  held  to  the  present  contract.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  present  Navy  estimates 


make  no  allowance  for  the  cost  of  equipping 
later  planes  with  the  advanced  technology 
"B"  engine,  a  step  wblcb  the  Navy  ftUly  in- 
tends to  take,  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
present  contract,  and  which  could  itself  add 
as  much  as  $2  million  to  the  cost  of  later 
planes  even  if  Grumman  is  held  to  its  legal 
obligations. 

Ai  present,  both  Grumman  and  the  Navy 
are  doing  their  best  to  obfuscate  the  actual 
cost  status  of  the  F-14  program.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  there  will  be  revealed 
when  the  dust  finally  settles  a  Defense  De- 
partment request  for  an  F-14  funding  boost 
at  least  as  large  as  the  $1.25  billion  Increase 
cited  m  the  Foster  report.  That  figure  might, 
ill  fact,  climb  higher  by  the  time  43  major 
flaws  and  75  minor  deficiencies  have  finally 
been  corrected. 

For  all  of  thK;e  reasons.  I  have  been 
strongly  inclined  to  try  orce  again,  by  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  this  year's  bill,  to  ter- 
minate the  F-14  program.  I  still  fear  that 
there  is  a  real  danger,  if  we  proceed  further, 
that  we  will  slowly  sink  into  an  ever  deep- 
ening quagmire. 

I  have  decided  not  to  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment, however,  because  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  in  authorizing  addi- 
tional P-14  funding,  has  taken  constructive 
action  designed  to  keep  our  F-14  options 
open  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  Con- 
gress' feet  on  firm  ground.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Committee's  action  will  appeal  also  to  a  large 
number  of  other  Senators. 

The  Committee  this  spring  held  exhatis- 
tlve  hearings  on  the  F-14,  during  which  the 
Navy  pleaded  with  the  Committee  to  keep 
the  program  going.  The  Navy  argued  that  It 
might  still  be  able  to  hold  Grumman  to  its 
contract,  that  it  would  be  able  to  get  deliv- 
eries of  this  year's  aircraft  back  on  schedule 
after  the  6  month  slip  in  Lots  III  and  IV, 
and  that  It  planned  no  switch  during  Lot  V 
to  the  advanced  technology  "B"  engine. 

THE  COMMrrTEF.'S   ACTION 

What  the  Committee  has  done  is  to  take 
the  Navy  at  its  word.  It  has  authorized  the 
funds  requested,  but  it  has  made  their  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  by  the  Navy  subject 
to  three  conditions.  I  cited  those  conditions 
briefly  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  but  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  them  here  In 
greater  detail,  both  as  set  forth  in  the  bill 
itself  and  as  interpreted  in  tlie  Committee 
report,  which  constitutes  the  most  important 
part  of  the  legislative  history  surrounding 
them. 

First,  the  Navy  must  exercise  its  option  for 
the  purchase  of  48  Lot  V  aircraft  on  or  before 
October  1,  1972.  This  is  significant  because 
a  delay  in  option  exercise  beyond  that  date 
would  break  the  Navy's  contract  with  Grum- 
man, and  any  future  purchases  thereafter 
would  be  at  new  prices  negotiated  by  the 
parties. 

Second,  there  must  be  no  Increase  In  the 
ceiling  price  for  Lot  V  "except  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  such  contract  Including 
the  clause  providing  for  normal  technical 
changes."  The  quoted  language  was  included 
by  the  Comnilttee  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  minor  adjustments  in  ceiling  price  as 
a  result  of  technical  changes  constitute  a 
standard  feature  of  military  procurement 
contracts.  It  is  not  intended  as  an  invitation 
to  a  back-door  l>allout  of  the  program.  As 
the  Committee  report  notes:  "The  intent  of 
this  language  does  not  represent  authority 
or  permission  to  financially  restructure  the 
existing  contract.  ...  It  is  expected  that  this 
provision  will  not  be  abused." 

Third,  Grumman  must  deliver  the  48  Lot 
V  alrcralt  in  accordance  with  the  delivery 
schedule  In  its  current  Grumman  contract. 
As  the  Committee  repcwt  notes,  the  con- 
tract "provides  for  the  delivery  of  the  48 
F-148  in  this  bUl  in  calendar  year  1974."  Ad- 
herence to  this  delivery  schedtUe  is  of  the 


utmost  In^ortance.  Lots  m  and  IV  have 
already  slipped  6  months  behind  schedule, 
and  this  slip  has  cost  the  Government  ap- 
proximately $30  million  In  extra  costs  be- 
cause the  Navy  has  approved  the  slip.  A  fail- 
ure to  get  back  on  schedule  for  the  balance 
of  the  program  could  mean  many  times  $30 
million  in  additional  excess  costs. 

These  are  the  three  conditions  Imposed 
by  the  Committee  In  this  year's  bill.  If  they 
are  not  met,  the  Navy  will  have  no  authority 
to  obligate  or  expend  one  penny  of  the  $570,- 
100.000  of  F-14  procurement  funds  included 
in  the  bill.  It  will  be  forced  to  report  to  the 
Congress  within  90  days  with  Its  recommen- 
dations regarding  the  future  of  the  P-14  pro- 
gram, and  unless  those  recommendations  or 
some  variation  ol  them  axe  approved  by  Con- 
gress, there  will  be  no  procurement  of  the 
P-14  beyond  the  86  aircraft  already  on  order. 

I  commend  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  its  Tac- 
tical Air  Power  Subcommittee  (Mr.  Cannon) 
for  placing  these  conditions  on  Navy  use  of 
this  year's  P-14  procurement  funding.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  also  that  the  Navy,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  my  colleague  from 
Nevada,  has  placed  with  Grumman  the  long 
lead  procurement  funds  for  Lot  V  omitted 
by  the  Navy  in  April  when  a  portion  of  these 

1UUU9    ui'st     CnHad    dUv.     As    1     agl^^    wv    thftt 

time,  payment  of  thesa  funds  can  only  serve 
to  strengthen  the  Navy's  position  against 
Grumman. 

The  Committee's  action,  then,  takes  the 
Navy  at  its  repeated  word  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Congress.  It  does  not  foreclose  any 
of  the  options  now  open  to  the  Government 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  P-14  pro- 
gram. It  simply  ensures  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  program  and  approve  any 
changes  in  present  Navy  plans  which  may 
become  necessary  at  a  later  time.  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  could  seri- 
ously challenge  the  reasonableness  of  this 
action. 

DOD    REACTION 

I  was  therefore  appalled  to  learn  a  short 
time  ago  that  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  had 
announced  at  a  Pentagon  news  conference 
that  he  would  seek  removal  of  the  Com- 
mittee's conditions  in  conference  on  the  pro- 
curement bill  vrith  the  House.  These  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Laird  said,  denied  the  Pentagon 
the  flexibility  it  wished  to  have  to  deal  with 
a  changing  situation. 

What  Secretary  Laird  really  wants  is  not 
flexibility  but  the  power  to  decide  the  future 
of  the  P-14  program  unilaterally  and  with- 
out consulting  Congress.  He  knows  as  well  as 
anyone  that  he  will  be  free  to  propose  any 
of  the  options  now  open  to  him  If  the  Com- 
mittee's restrictions  remain  In  the  bUl.  What 
he  seeks  to  take  away  is  the  flexibility  of  the 
Congress  to  dispose  of  his  recommendations 
as  it  sees  fit  and  before  we  are  totally  com- 
mitted to  them. 

Secretary  Laird  and  Navy  officials  have  told 
the  Congress  that  they  Intend  to  hold  Grum- 
man to  the  existing  contract  as  long  as  they 
possibly  can.  They  have  urged  approval  of 
this  year's  P-14  funds  on  the  grounds  that 
they  are  needed  now  If  they  are  to  do  Just 
that.  They  should  not  object  to  Congres- 
sional authorization  of  the  funds  only  on  the 
condition  that  they  in  fact  do  what  they 
have  promised. 

The  Defense  Department  and  the"  Navy  are 
already  suffering  from  a  serious  credibility 
gap  as  a  result  of  their  handling  of  the  F-14 
program.  Their  own  cost  estimates  and  opti- 
mistic appraisals  of  test  results  have  been 
repeatedly  torpedoed  by  later  facts  which 
they  could  not  conceal.  Yet  until  these  facts 
have  surfaced,  they  have  repeatedly  denied 
requests  which  I  and  other  members  of  Con- 
gress have  made  for  public  release  of  read- 
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ily  available  Information  which  might  prove 
damaging  to  their  latest  case. 

THE    CONFEEENCK    ACTION    IS   KEY 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  conferees 
will  seek  retention  of  their  restrictive  lan- 
guage In  conference  with  the  House.  I  know 
that  many  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
committee  do  not  share  my  view  of  the 
merits  of  the  F-14  program.  But  I  hope  they 
do  share  my  commitment  to  a  preservation  of 
Congress'  role  in  the  weapons  acquisition 
process,  whether  there  is  a  budget  booster  or 
a  budget  cutter  In  the  White  House.  I 
believe  that  the  Committee's  action  on  the 
fiscal  1972  supplemental  request  and  Its  In- 
clusion of  Section  506  In  last  year's  procure- 
ment bill  demonstrate  that  in  fact    they  do. 

I  also  hope  that  the  House  conferees  will 
see  fit  to  accept  the  Senate's  position,  and 
I  am  encouraged  in  this  regard  by  the  ex- 
planation of  the  House  position  set  forth  In 
the  report  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. ^     .         . 

To  sum  up,  I  commend  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  action  It  has 
taken.  Because  of  that  action  I  will  not  offer 
an  F-14  termination  amendment  to  this  pro- 
curement bUl.  I  must  make  clear,  however, 
that  I  am  firmly  determined  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  later  to  the  defense  appropri- 
ations bill  U  the  Senate  restrictions  in  this 
bill  are  dropped  or  emasculated  in  con- 
ference. 

I  will  make  clear  then  why  I  cannot  ac- 
cept a  blank  check  for  the  P-14. 1  would  like 
to  conclude  now  by  reading  into  the  record 
one  criticism  of  the  F-14  which  appeared 
in  the  January  10,  1972  edition  of  Aviation 
Week.  It  Is  written  by  a  Navy  fighter  pilot 
with  more  than  100  combat  missions  in  Viet- 
nam, and  It  contains — once  the  initial 
technical  paragraphs  have  been  waded 
through— one  of  the  most  clear-cut  and  deva- 
stating analyses  of  the  program  which  I  have 
seen  to  date. 

[Prom  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 

Jan.  10, 1972] 

F-14  Costs,  Missions 

The  Dec.  6  issue  (p.  62)  contains  a  letter 
by  Lt.  Cdr.  J.  G.  Hohlsteln  which  attempts 
to  defend  the  P-14.  I  say  attempts  to  defend 
It,  since  the  author  misses  entirely  the  salient 
points  of  the  major  arguments  directed 
against  the  P-14.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
several  of  them. 

First,  the  question  of  complexity,  Lt.  Cdr. 
Hohlsteln  claims  that  It  Is  not  possible  to 
build  a  fighter  which  does  not  "require  the 
tacking  on  of  heavy  and  complicated  gear  to 
order  to  do  such  basic  things  as  navigate, 
communicate  and  provide  for  their  own  de- 
fense over  hoetUe  territory." 

This  is  nonsense.  The  equipment  required 
for  these  purposes  Is  neither  heavy  nor  com- 
plicated. It  need  not  even  be  expensive.  Any 
number  of  vendors  can  provide  a  full  navi- 
gation suit  for  a  fighter  aircraft  for  not  over 
145  lb.  Such  a  suit  coiUd  Include  Tacan, 
ADP,  Inertlal  measuring  unit  (IMU).  atti- 
tude heading  and  reference  system  (AHARS) , 
a  radar  altimeter  and  even  a  central  air  data 
computer  in  addition  to  flight  instruments. 
A  fighter  purist  might  delete  the  AHARS 
and  IMU  and  reduce  the  weight  tc  less  than 
90  lb.  A  full  communications  capability.  In- 
cluding secure  voice,  selective  identification 
feature,  data  link  and  landing  aids.  Is  avail- 
able for  a  weight  of  approximately  125  lb. 
using  off-the-shelf  equipment  meeting  Mil- 
Specs.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  full 
comm/nav  suit  could  be  developed  In  the 
near  term  for  less  than  200  lb.  including  a 
gunslght. 

Self-defense  Is  different  things  to  differ- 
ent people.  Ellnt  and  ECM  adequate  for  a 
small  fighter  need  not  be  a  severe  weight 
penalty.  Airborne  intercept  (AI)  radar  is  a 
different  matter.  The  APQ-7a  and  AWG-10 
systems  used  in  the  F-4  weigh  in  at  over  2.000 


lb.  Most  combat  experience  has  shown  that 
AJ  radar  has  seldom  provided  information 
required  for  "self-defense  over  hostile  terri- 
tory." The  AI  radar  coverage  Is  oriented  in 
the  forward  hemisphere,  and  the  attacks  in- 
variably come  from  the  rear.  It  is  difficult  to 
justify  the  Inclvislon  of  AI  radar  to  a  fighter 
for  "self-defense  over  hostile  territory." 

Even  if  an  AI  radar  capability  is  desired, 
it  is  difficult  to  Justify  something  such  as 
the  AWG-9.  There  are  numerous  excellent 
AI  radars  available  at  weights  far  less  than 
250  lb.,  if  you  feel  the  need  for  one.  Since 
you  buy  avionics  (and  aircraft)  "by  the 
pound,"  a  savings  of  several  thousand 
pounds  In  avionics  Is  a  very  worthwhile 
thing.  Not  only  would  this  save  several  mil- 
lion dollars  per  aircraft,  but  with  growth 
factors  the  way  they  are,  you  could  save 
around  10.000  lb.  In  takeoff  gross  weight 
(TOGW).  I  am  sure  many  engineers  can 
show  Lt.  Cdr.  Hohlsteln  how  he  can  have  a 
full  avionics  suit  for  a  fighter.  Including 
air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  radar  and  in- 
ertlal navigation  for  less  than  750  lb. 

The  next  point  is  fuel  weights.  Lt.  Cdr. 
Hohlsteln  says  "they  have  also  requhred  large 
fuel  loads  in  order  to  take  the  fight  to  the 
enemy."  Combat  radius  does  In  fact  affect 
fuel  requirements,  but  other  factors  have 
even  greater  effect.  Fighter  aircraft  of  all 
nations  carry  comparable  fuel  loads. 

The  "short-legged"  MlG-21  has  5,000  lb. 
of  fuel  in  Its  TOGW  of  17.600  lb.  This  is 
about  29%  of  the  TOGW.  The  F-4  carries 
13  000  lb.  of  fuel  when  It  takes  off  at  45,000 
lb'  (fighter  configuration).  The  P-14  should 
carry  around  17,000  lb.  of  fuel  when  It  takes 
off  at  55,000  lb.  (once  again  fighter  config- 
tired) .  Note  that  both  the  P-4  and  F-14  fuel 
loads,  in  terms  of  percent  of  TOGW.  are 
comparable  to  the  MIG.  Only  efficiency  of  fuel 
consumption,  not  total  fuel,  wUl  vary  the 
ranges.  While  the  P-14  can  claim  a  better 
cruise  efficiency,  by  virtue  of  its  fanjet  en- 
gine this  same  engine  has  markedly  poorer 
fuel'consumptlon  at  afterburner  throttle  set- 
tings and  at  high  Mach. 

I  have  over  a  hundred  combat  missions 
In  the  P-4  In  Vietnam  and  I  can  recall  few 
in  which  I  exceeded  the  375-naut.-ml.  com- 
bat radius  which  Jane's  All  The  World's 
Aircraft  ascribes  to  the  MiG-21,  vrtthout  one 
or  more  infilght  refuelings.  In  any  event, 
radius  of  action  must  be  a  secondary  consid- 
eration in  a  fighter  aircraft.  A  large  combat 
radius  Is  not  beneficial  If  one  loses  the  en- 
gagement at  the  other  end.  To  paraphrase 
Mark  Twain:  "A  fighter  needs  legs  only  long 
enough  to  reach  the  fight." 

Lt.  Col.  Hohlsteln  says  the  Poxbat  "is  not 
lightweight,  does  not  have  a  low-wlng-load- 
ing,  is  not  small,  and  is  not  cheap."  I  agree. 
Neither  is  it  a  fighter.  All  these  terms  coiUd 
also  be  applied  to  the  P-14.  IncldentaUy,  If 
the  commander  does  not  consider  the  pres- 
ently quoted  price  of  the  P-14— $16,700,- 
000 — "staggering  beyond  belief"  then  he 
surely  is  not  easily  staggered.  One  must  also 
remember  that  life-cycle  cost  Is  five-ten  times 
acquisition  cost.  Does  a  life-cycle  cost  of 
$80-^100  million  stagger  you? 

Price  really  is  the  crux  of  the  argument 
against  the  P-14  since  price  affects  the  num- 
ber to  be  purchasea,  obviously.  As  the  P-14 
price  went  from  $7.2  million  in  1969  to  $16.7 
mUlion  In  1971,  the  buy  went  from  nearly 
600  to  less  than  350.  Thus  the  question  fac- 
ing the  Navy  Is,  "Can  we  afford  the  F-14?" 
This  may  not  be  germane  now,  but  In  1975, 
when  the  F-14  alono  absorbs  75%  of  the 
Navy's  PAMN  funds.  It  will  become  critical. 
The  USAP  has  a  total  aircraft  buy  In  1973 
of  less  than  100.  The  Navy  wUl  be  far  worse 
off  m  1975.  We  lost  more  than  7,000  planes  in 
Vietnam,  half  of  them  fixed  wing.  The  total 
number  of  P-4  aircraft  lost  in  Vietnam  ex- 
ceeds the  total  planned  buy  of  P-14  air- 
craft. Are  we  willing  to  lose  several  hundred 
P-14S  in  some  small  future  war.  and  If  so, 
what  effect  will  this  have  on  fleet  inventory? 


All  the  foregoing  represents  but  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg.  The  F-14  is  being  touted  as 
able  to  beat  any  fighter  in  the  world  on  a 
one-to-one  basis.  The  fallacy  in  this  argu- 
ment is  how  can  the  P-14  ever  expect  to  lo- 
cate an  enemy  who  has  so  few  aircraft  that 
our  magic  P-14  can  engage  on  a  one-to-one 
basis? 

The  total  P-14  buy  is  exceeded  by  the 
MIO-21  inventory  of  even  such  small  na- 
tions as  Eg>-pt.  North  Korea  and  all  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations.  There  Is  no  way  the  Sev- 
enth Fleet  could  ever  provide  enough  F-14 
aircraft  on  a  "one-time  "  basis  to  engage  even 
the  North  Vietnamese  ^^a-21  force  on  a 
one-on-one  basis. 

The  one-on-one  situation  seldom  occurs 
except  in  the  sterile  training  environment  in 
the  U.S.  (or  the  minds  of  Pentagon  plan- 
ners). Numerical  superiority  is  often  deci- 
sive In  air  warfare,  and  "magic"  airplanes 
seldom  affect  the  outcome.  The  Germans  had 
over  30.000  Me-109  aircraft;  the  British  had 
over  50.000  Spitfires  and  Hurricanes.  These 
hlgh-voltune  aircraft  are  the  ones  that  affect 
the  outcome  of  air  warfare,  not  the  small 
numbers  of  technological  curiosities  such  as 
the  Me-262  and  the  Poxbat.  These  latter  air- 
craft have  no  Influence  unless  they  can  be 
purchased  in  large  quantities.  Does  Lt.  Cdr. 
Hohlsteln  seriously  believe  we  can  ever  get 
sufficient  funds  to  buy  and  support  adequate 
numbers  of  P-14  aircraft? 

The  basic  question  then  is.  can  the  money 
spent  for  a  single  P-14  be  better  spent  to  pro- 
vide fighter  aircraft?  The  answer  must  be 
yes. 

For  the  same  price  as  one  F-14,  the  Navy 
can  have  at  least  five  F-4  aircraft,  eight  F-8 
or  ten  A-4M.  If  Lt.  Cdr.  Hohlsteln  takes  one 
P-14  and  engages  ten  A-4s  he  Is  going  to 
lose,  even  if  every  one  of  his  missiles  works 
perfectly.  As  compared  to  the  enemy,  a  single 
F-14  is  equal  in  cost  to  a  squadron  (a  big 
one)  of  MIO-21S.  One  P-14  versus  a  squad- 
ron of  MIO-21S  Is  a  poor  bet  for  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

A  German  ace  of  World  War  1.  Werner 
Voss,  engaged  a  squadron  of  British  fighters 
once  .  .  .  but  only  once.  The  Germans  rate 
him  in  the  "ace-of-the-base"  category,  and 
he  still  lost.  Let's  face  it.  the  average  Joker 
needs  a  wingman,  and  he  can  sure  use  nu- 
merical parity  in  a  fight.  The  P-14  puts  the 
Navy  well  along  the  road  to  "let's  buy  just 
one  aircraft  and  let  everybody  take  turns  fly- 
ing it." 

I  appreciate  Lt.  Cdr.  Hohlstein's  vast  P-4 
experience,  all  the  more  since  I  was  one  of 
those  instructors  who  helped  htm  check  out 
in  it,  initiaUy.  When  it  comes  to  the  P-14 
"Tom-Turkey,"  I  once  again  feel  like  an  in- 
structor. 

Namcf  withheld  by  request. 

The  Case  Against  the  F-14 — Part  1 

The  Pollt  of  Fleet  Air  Defense 

september  1971 

Mr.  Proxmiee.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  Issues  to  be  resolved  In  deciding 
whether  to  buy  the  P-14.  but  they  reduce 
themselves  essentially    to  two. 

First,  how  reasonable  is  it  to  build  an 
airplane,  equip  it  with  a  terribly  complicated 
and  expensive  air-to-air  missile,  and  then 
stick  it  on  an  attack  carrier  to  protect  that 
carrier  and  its  task  force  from  the  spectrum 
of  threats  which  the  Soviets  can  throw 
against  them? 

Second,  how  reasonable  is  it  to  rely  on  that 
airplane,  with  all  the  performance  com- 
promises caused  by  carriage  of  that  missile, 
as  our  next  generation  Navy  fighter? 

These  are  the  questions  I  want  to  answer. 
I  will  talk  today  about  the  Phoenix  missile 
and  the  fleet  air  defense  mission  of  the  P-14. 
I  win  then  address  myself  In  a  few  days  to 
the  dogfightlng  capabilities  of  the  F-14  and 
several  of  Its  competitors. 

These  are  the  points  I  hope  to  make  today: 

First,  the  vulnerability  of  the  attack  car- 
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rler  has  reached  the  point  where  It  Is  as 
obsolete  today  for  a  war  at  aea  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  battleehlp  proved  to  be 
for  World  War  n.  The  carrier  could  not 
stand  up  to  a  concentrated  Soviet  attack 
against  it.  And  even  II  it  could,  it  could 
not  be  resupplied  to  carry  out  ite  offensive 
operations. 

Second,  there  is  no  substantial  evidence 
that  the  more  than  ten  years  old  yet  still 
untested  Phoenix  missile  system  could  give 
it  a  new  lease  on  Ufe.  The  Phoenix  prolMbly 
cculd  not  handle  the  Soviet  bomber  threat 
against  which  it  was  designed,  let  alone  those 
facets  of  the  overall  Soviet  anti-carrier  ca- 
pability which  have  been  expanding  in  re- 
cent years. 

Third,  only  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  power 
to  neutrsJize  our  carriers.  China  does  not, 
nor  do  the  lesser  powers  against  which  we 
might  be  involved.  Therefore,  we  should  plan 
now  on  a  force  level  of  nine  attack  carriers 
and  the  systems  needed  to  defend  them  in 
conflicts  where  Soviet  naval  forces  are  not 
involved. 

Finally,  I  will  add  a  caveat:  if  these  argu- 
ments are  not  accepted — if  we  do  want  to 
provide  fleet  air  defense  against  the  Soviet 
anti-carrier  threat — we  don't  need  the  F-14 
to  do  it.  There  are  other  equally  effective 
yet  much  less  expkensive  alternatives  avail- 
able. We  could  put  the  new  Sparrow  missile 
on  either  a  modified  P-14  or  the  P-15.  or 
we  could  put  the  Phoenix  itself  on  a  modified 
A-6.  In  addition  to  saving  money,  these  ap- 
proaches would  give  us  what  the  P-14  does 
not — a  chance  of  getting  the  first-rate  Navy 
fighter  which  our  national  security  may  re- 
quire. 

I.  THK  BASIC  VTTU'iEKABU.rTT   PROBLEM 

The  main  function  of  attack  carriers  is  to 
serve  as  floating  air  ba-ses.  which  can  be  vised 
to  provide  tactical  air  support  to  deployed 
land  forces.  No  respectable  defense  expert 
has  ever  questioned  the  need  to  maintain 
some  aircraft  carriers  for  this  puipose.  The 
csurrier  debate  has  focused  instead  on  impor- 
tant subsidiary  Issues:  how  many  carriers 
do  we  need  and  in  what  kinds  of  conflicts  do 
we  plan  to  use  them? 

The  relative  costs  of  land-based  and  sea- 
based  tactical  air  forces  and  the  uncertain 
availability  of  land  bases  in  other  countries 
are  important  factors  to  be  considered  in  an- 
swering this  question.  But  the  most  critical 
factor  of  all  is  the  growing  vulnerability  of 
our  carriers.  It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
should  not  employ  our  carriers  in  situations 
where  they  and  the  aircraft  on  them  are  cer- 
tain to  be  neutralized  or  destroyed. 

The  Navy  argues  correctly  that  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  sink  an  aircraft  carrier  and  that 
no  modem  carrier  (Essex  class  or  later)  was 
sunk  In  the  Second  World  War.  But  the  sig- 
nificance of  IhLs  admitted  truth  should  be 
placed  In  context  at  the  outset.  It  is  true  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn't  go  very  far. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  it  is  com- 
paratively ea.sy  to  damage  a  carrier  enough 
to  make  flight  operations  impossible  and 
force  the  ship  to  return  to  port  for  a  long 
period  of  time  for  repairs.  And  In  anything 
but  a  very  protracted  conflict,  to  force  a 
carrier  out  of  action  for  three  months  or 
more  would  be  almost  as  good,  from  the  ene- 
my's point  of  view,  as  sinking  it. 

It  Is  against  this  background  that  World 
War  n  experience  should  be  evaluated.  As 
one  former  defense  analyst  has  noted: 

"In  the  Second  World  War,  60  percent  of 
the  carriers  that  took  one  hit  by  a  Kamikaze 
and  all  the  carriers  that  were  hit  more  than 
once  were  forced  to  return  to  port  for  re- 
pairs. New  carriers  with  Improved  damage 
control  features  that  came  Into  action  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  war — Essex  class  and 
later— did  not  fare  any  better". 

And  the  an  ti -carrier  weapons  available 
today  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  a  lot  more 
sijphlstlcated  than  the  Kamikaze  tactics  of 


World  War  11.  In  testimony  last  year  during 
the  Joint  bearings  on  the  CVAN-70  aircraft 
carrier,  the  Navy  listed  the  following  threats 
to  the  carrier  In  the  following  alleged  order 
of  their  severity  today : 

Nuclear  weapons. 

Submarines  with  cruise  missiles. 

Long  range  bombers  with  cruise  missiles. 

Cruise  missile-equipped  surface  ships. 

Tactical  aircraft. 

Long  range  bombers  with  conventional 
v.'eapons. 

Gun  equipped  ships. 

Ballistic  missiles. 

Granted  that  we  must  size  all  our  conven- 
tional forces  on  the  assumption  that  nuclear 
weapons  will  not  be  employed  at  the  outset 
of  a  conflict  and  granted  that  some  of  the 
latter  threats  can  probably  be  defeated,  the 
list  is  nonetheless  impressive. 

Interestingly  enough,  one  threat  not  In- 
cluded in  the  Navy's  list  is  submarine  tor- 
pedoes, one  of  the  oldest  and  surest  forms  of 
enemy  attack  against  any  surface  shipping. 
Submarine  torpedoes  were  used  with  devas- 
tating effect  by  the  Germans  in  World  War  n, 
as  Indicated  in  more  detail  later.  The  Russian 
submarine  force  today  is  about  seven  times  as 
large  as  the  force  with  which  the  Germans 
entered  World  War  II.  Moreover,  these  sub- 
marines are  a  great  deal  quieter  and  difllcuU 
to  detect  than  the  German  subs.  Using  wolf- 
pack  tactics  they  would  have  a  significant 
chance  of  penetrating  close  enough  to  our 
much  more  detectable  carriers  to  launch 
their  torpedoes  against  it.  And  these  tor- 
pedoes, now  of  the  acoustic  homing  variety, 
will  still  wreak  substantial  damage.  The 
Navy's  devotion  to  its  own  Mark  48  torpedo 
program  itself  makes  the  point  rather  well. 

Moreover,  these  advances  In  anti-carrier 
weaponry  have  been  accompanied  by  ad- 
vances in  the  surveillance  capabilities  needed 
to  bring  these  weapons  to  bear.  Satellite  and 
long-range  aircraft  reconnaisance  have 
greatly  reduced  the  ability  of  naval  task 
forces  to  hide  in  the  broad  expenses  of  the 
oceans.  And  more  sensitive  submarine  sonars 
and  higher  speed  submarines  make  it  much 
easier  for  submarines  to  find  and  attack  the 
carriers. 

For  all  these  reasons  It  is  virtually  im- 
possible today  to  find  a  single  defense  expert 
outside  the  Navy  who  believes  that  ova  car- 
riers could  effectively  survive  a  determined 
onslaught  by  the  Soviet  Union  even  with 
non-nuclear  weapons. 

Many  observers  have  noted,  for  example, 
that  four  or  five  hits  by  Soviet  cruise  mis- 
siles— whether  from  aircraft,  surface  ships, 
or  submarines — would  force  a  carrier  to  re- 
tire. Similarly  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
few  hits  on  the  carrier's  four  screws  by  sub- 
marine-launched acoustic  homing  torpedoes 
would  cause  enough  loss  of  propulsion  pow- 
er to  make  normal  flight  operations  impos- 
sible and  to  greatly  reduce  the  carrier's  abil- 
ity to  avoid  further  damage. 

The  problems  of  defending  against  this 
limited  number  of  hits  has  also  been  pointed 
out.  The  effectiveness  of  anti-submarine 
warfare  (ASW)  measures  In  any  particular 
engagement  is  limited  by  the  inherent  varia- 
bility of  the  underwater  acou.stlc  environ- 
ment and  the  unreliability  of  sophisticated 
sonars.  And  antl-alr  warfare  (AAW)  im- 
provements are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  Improvements  In  offense,  such  as  higher 
speed  and  lower  altitude  missiles.  The  net 
effect  is  that  both  types  of  defense  can  cause 
substantial  enemy  attrition  over  a  long  peri- 
od of  time  but  cannot  provide  strong  as- 
surances that  a  carrier  could  survive  a  de- 
termined attack. 

And  that  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  attack 
which  the  Soviets  would  throw  against  them. 
Testimony  to  Congress  by  Navy  spokesmen 
In  recent  years  has  stressed  the  Soviet's 
growing  antl-carrler  capability.  Attempts 
have  also  been  made  to  calculate  the  effects 
of   a   concentrated   attack   against   the   two 


or  three  cairlers  we  could  hope  to  have  de- 
ployed somewhere  at  any  one  time. 

One  such  calculation  Is  set  forth  In  the 
Brookings  Institution  analysis  of  the  fiscal 
1972  defense  budget.  It  suggests  that  the 
modest  Soviet  bomber  force  alone  could 
completely  neutralize  our  carriers: 

"This  fundamental  point  Is  worth  elabo- 
rating by  a  purely  llluBtratlve  and  highly 
simplified  model.  Suppose  the  USSR  Is  will- 
ing to  expand  twenty-five  bombers,  each 
capable  of  carrying  one  alr-to-surface  mis- 
sile, and  their  fighter  escorts.  In  order  to 
disable  one  carrier.  (The  Soviets  have  In  their 
naval  aviation  force  some  three  hundred 
ASM-capable  bombers,  whose  primary  mis- 
sion would  be  to  attack  U.S.  carriers.)  Sup- 
pose also  that  the  ASMs  have  80  percent  reli- 
ahlhty  and,  very  optimistically,  that  our 
fighter  defense  would  have  a  40  percent 
chance  of  shooting  down  a  bomber  In  a  single 
engagement  and  our  surface-to-air  missile 
systems  (SAMs)  and  80  percent  probability 
of  shooting  down  an  incoming  ASM.  With 
these  assumptions,  the  bombers  would  get  six 
hits  on  the  carrier,  more  than  enough  to  force 
it  to  retire.  Less  optimistic  assumptions  on 
defense  would  sharply  reduce  the  number  of 
bombers  needed  to  put  a  carrier  out  of 
action." 

If  anyone  thinks  this  is  an  exaggerated 
analysis,  let  me  stress  its  assiimptlon  that 
each  Soviet  bomber  Is  capable  of  carrying 
but  one  ASM.  According  to  testimony  last 
year  in  the  CVAN-70  hearings,  some  of  these 
Soviet  aircraft  have  a  multi-missile  capa- 
bility. 

Another  calculation,  by  former  defense  of- 
ficial Leslie  H.  Gelb  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee this  year,  reached  even  more  pessimistic 
conclusions.  Gelb's  calculations  were  based 
on  the  realistic  assumption  that  the  So- 
viets would  not  rely  on  their  bomber  force 
alone  bait  use  submarine  cruise  missiles  and 
surface  to  surface  antiship  missiles  as  well: 

"The  Soviet  Union  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, launch  a  large  number  and  variety  of 
missiles  against  our  carriers.  Assuming  the 
carrier  defenses  against  this  attack  could  de- 
stroy as  many  as  80  percent  of  the  incoming 
missiles  (and  this  Is  a  very  optimistic  as- 
sumption), the  probabilities  amount  to  a 
virtual  certainty  that  our  carrier  would  take 
about  a  dozen  hits.  .  .  .  Recent  tragic  ex- 
perience with  the  Porrestal  and  Enterprise — 
where  in  each  case  an  accidental  firing  of 
one  of  our  rockets  led  to  many  deaths  and 
extensive  damage  by  flre  and  explosion — In- 
dicate how  little  it  might  take  to  put  a  car- 
rier out  of  operation  and  force  It  to  retire." 

And  some  analysts  suggest  that  these  cal- 
culations are  conservative,  that  even  one 
well -placed  hit  might  put  a  carrier  out  of 
action.  They  note  that  carriers  have  to  be 
moving  into  the  wind  at  a  fast  clip  to  per- 
mit normal  flight  operations  and  that  one 
hit  alone  might  prevent  this.  They  also  note 
that  the  Soviets  might  use  incendiary  cluster 
bombs  as  the  warheads  of  their  cruise  mis- 
siles and  that  one  such  missile  could  wipe 
out  most  of  the  aircraft  sitting  on  the  car- 
rier's deck.  Even  more  conservative  is  the 
complete  omission  of  the  torpedo  threat. 

None  of  these  arguments  are  new,  how- 
ever. The  carrier  debate  has  raged  for  years, 
with  little  apparent  effect  within  the  Navy 
itself.  The  Navy  admits  the  Increasing  vul- 
nerability of  Its  carrier  force,  but  refuses  to 
admit  that  the  danger  point  has  been 
reached.  It  cites  the  defenses  of  the  carrier 
against  possible  attack.  It  notes  that  all 
carriers  present  mobile  targets,  and  that  nu- 
clear carriers  have  unlimited  endurance  at 
high  speed.  And  it  cites  the  extensive  pro- 
tection features,  such  as  armor  flight  decks 
and  torpedo  side  protection  systems,  designed 
into  our  latest  carriers. 

I  am  simply  not  persuaded  by  these  argu- 
ments. Little  confidence  should  be  placed 
in  a  carrier's  30  knot  speed  as  a  means  of 
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preventing  detection  of  Its  position — particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
underwater  noise  generated  at  this  speed. 
Moreover,  the  carrier  can  maintain  this  speed 
for  extended  periods  only  if  it  foregoes  the 
protection  of  its  slower  escorts  and  while 
not  conducting  flight  operations.  As  far  as 
carrier  protection  features  are  concerned, 
great  progress  was  made  during  the  course  of 
World  War  11,  but  developments  since  have 
been  much  slower,  since  there  was  really 
little  more  left  to  do. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  carriers 
are  already  sitting  ducks  for  the  kinds  of 
multiple  attacks  the  Soviets  could  mount 
against  them.  And  whatever  the  situation 
which  exists  today,  it  will  clearly  be  worse  yet 
when  the  new  nuclear  carriers  already  under 
construction  finally  enter  the  fleet. 

n.    THE    PROBLEM    OF    RESUPPLY 

Nonetheless,  I  would  like  to  turn  briefly 
at  this  time  to  one  element  of  the  carrier 
vulnerability  problem  which  has  received  too 
little  attention  to  date.  The  vulnerabUlty  of 
carriers  on  station  against  the  Soviets  Is  bad 
enough.  But  the  vulnerability  of  their  logis- 
tics systems  and  the  carriers  themselves  in 
the  process  of  being  supplied  is  actually  a 
good  deal  worse. 

The  Navy  Itself  has  recognized  as  much. 

First,  Admiral  HoUoway  on  the  compara- 
tive aspects  of  the  problem;  during  the 
CVAN-70  hearings  last  year: 

"All  ships  are  vulnerable  to  the  anti-ship 
missile.  Most  vulnerable  are  the  unarmored 
tankers,  ammunition  ships,  and  troop  car- 
riers which  support  our  overseas  allies  and 
our  own  deployed  forces.  Also  vulnerable  are 
our  attack  carriers,  but  due  to  their  high 
speed,  protective  armor,  and  self-defense  ca- 
pability, attack  carriers  are  the  least  vul- 
nerable  of   any  of  our  forces   at  sea." 

Next,  Admh^l  Rickover  on  the  actual  mag- 
nitude of  this  supply  ships'  problems,  in  testi- 
mony earlier  this  year  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy: 

The  World  War  II  experience:  "I  am  sure 
you  remember  the  large  number  of  tankers 
sunk  In  World  War  II  by  German  U-boats— 
submarines  that  were  much  slower  and  far 
less  capable  than  those  the  Soviets  have  to- 
day. Moreover.  Germany  started  the  war  with 
only  57  submarines.  The  United  States  lost 
over  130  tankers  In  the  Atlantic  Campaign, 
mostly  to  German  submarines.  By  mid-1942 
the  situation  was  desperate.  So  many  tankers 
were  being  sunk  that  the  supply  of  military 
fuel  to  Europe  and  the  Pacific  was  threat- 
ened. Then,  too.  the  deciding  factor  in  our 
defeat  of  Japan — also  an  Island  empire — was 
the  ability  of  United  States  submarine  and 
air  forces  to  Interdict  the  flow  of  oil  from 
overseas  to  the  Home  Islands;  this  strangled 
Japan's  Industrial  and  military  effort  and 
brought  about  her  collapse. 

Tankers  then  and  now:  "During  World  War 
II  we  had  a  large  number  of  small  tankers. 
Most  tankers  were  of  10.000  to  15,000  tons 
full  load,  with  the  largest  about  25,000  tons. 
Therefore  sinking  a  tanker  at  that  time  did 
not  have  anjrwhere  near  the  impact  as  would 
be  the  case  If  one  of  the  large  tankers  we 
have  today  were  sunk.  Presently,  many  tank- 
ers are  over  100,000  tons,  and  plans  are  be- 
ing made  to  build  tankers  of  500,000  tons  and 
larger.  One  such  tanker  carries  many  times 
the  oil  of  the  World  War  II  tankers:  also  they 
offer  a  much  larger  target  and  so  can  be  sunk 
more  easily. 

Present  military  implications:  ""nie  great- 
est vulnerability  of  surface  warships  results 
from  operating  restrictions  required  to  con- 
serve propulsion  fuel  and  to  supply  the  pro- 
pulsion fuel.  The  refueling  ships  must  steam 
at  slow  speeds  and  on  fixed  courses.  They 
would  be  "sitting  duck"  targets  for  attack 
by  torpedo  or  missile  firing  submarines.  Fur- 
ther, the  fuel  oil  must  be  brought  to  the 
warships  by  tankers  which  themselves  ar« 


slow  targets  vulnerable  to  enemy  submarines 
and  air  attack. 

"As  I  see  it.  In  a  war  the  Russians  would 
Immediately  sink  the  tankers,  which  would 
Immediately  shut  off  oil  supplies  to  Western 
Europe  and  to  our  oil-powered  forces  at  sea. 
It  would  then  make  no  difference  what  sup- 
plies we  tried  to  get  across.  Without  propul- 
sion fuel  modern  armies  are  powerless.  In  a 
short  time  prepositloned  fuel  would  be  used 
up  and  we  would  be  facing  overpowering 
odds  .  .  .  Ships  with  short  cruising  radius 
will  not  survive  a  war  with  the  Soviets." 

These  are  rather  forthright  statements 
and  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  made.  Actually,  they 
form  the  backbone  of  the  N\.  i  r.rMimor.t 
that  any  future  carriers  we  build — and  their 
escort  ships  as  well — should  be  nuclear-pow- 
ered rather  than  conventional  models. 

Nuclear  ships,  the  Navy  argues,  are  not 
dependent  on  external  fuel  for  their  own 
propulsion.  They  can  transit  the  oceans  to  a 
new  station  at  high  speed  and  without  re- 
fueling. They  can  hold  these  stations  with- 
out the  periodic  reductions  In  a  task  group's 
readiness  which  would  be  occasioned  by  re- 
fueling. Tanks  otherwrtse  used  to  store  car- 
rier and  escort  fuel  can  carry  aircraft  fuel 
Instead.  And  the  higher  speeds  of  nuclear 
ships  reduce  vulnerability  and  increase  tar- 
get coverage. 

But  while  the  Navy  points  out  the  great 
difficulties  of  resupply  operations  at  sea  in 
order  to  shore  up  its  case  for  more  nuclear- 
powered  surface  ships,  it  falls  to  call  any 
attention  to  another  implication  of  these 
difficulties. 

Nuclear-powered  carriers  may  not  need 
refueling  to  propel  themselves,  but  they  must 
be  supplied  with  aircraft  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion If  they  are  to  provide  any  punch  In  the 
first  place.  And  the  supply  problems  here 
are  every  bit  as  grave  as  the  tanker  problems 
to  whlc'-  the  Navy  admits 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  long  a  carrier  can  go  without  being 
resupplied  with  aircraft  fuel  and  ammuni- 
tion. Nuclear  carriers  have  twice  the  capac- 
ity for  aircraft  fuel  and  50  percent  more  for 
ammunition  compared  with  conventional 
carriers.  And  any  carrier's  consumption  rates 
are  obviously  going  to  depend  (  n  the  in- 
tensity of  the  operations  conducted. 

But  in  conflicts  involving  the  Soviet  Union 
the  operations  would  be  Intense,  perhaps 
approaching  one  sortie  per  day  at  maximum 
gross  weight  of  ammunition  and  fuel  for 
each  aircraft  on  the  carrier.  Even  granting 
the  differences  between  carriers,  the  simple 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  no  carrier  could 
hope  to  keep  operations  going  under  these 
conditions  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
time! 

The  precise  time  involved  is  not  Important, 
but  its  relative  shortness  is  critical.  After 
only  a  very  short  time,  the  carrier  would 
be  in  need  of  resupply.  and  Its  logistics  sys- 
tem— composed  of  underway  replenishment 
ships,  tankers,  and  ammunition  boats — 
wovild  be  subject  to  all  the  difficulties  of 
other  surface  shipping.  These  supply  vessels 
would  move  slowly,  having  to  be  refueled, 
and  without  the  many  defensive  systems 
protecting  the  carriers  themselves. 

The  implications  are  devastating.  Even  if 
we  could  succeed  In  protecting  our  carriers 
through  multl-bllUon  dollar  investments  In 
sophisticated  defensive  gear,  we  would  still 
be  unable  to  get  through  to  them  the  sup- 
plies needed  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
offensive  operations  they  provide.  The  front 
door  might  be  guarded,  but  the  back  door 
would  still  be  ajar. 

And  suppose  that  a  few  supply  ships  did 
get  through.  Navy  statements  above  not- 
withstanding. Our  carriers  would  have  to  re- 
duce their  own  readiness  In  order  to  be  sup- 
plied. They  would  have  to  leave  their  stations, 
move  to  a  replenishment  area  out  of  range  of 


land-based   enemy   aircraft,   and  then   slow 
down   for  the  actual  transfer. 

At  this  point  they  would  still  be  In  range 
of  Soviet  submarines,  with  both  their  acous- 
tic homing  torpedoes  and  their  cruise  mis- 
siles. It  Is  clear  from  published  .sources  tha; 
these  missiles,  touted  by  the  Navy  as  th ; 
most  serious  threat  to  the  carriers,  can  bi; 
launched  from  a  submerged  position,  many 
miles  away,  on  the  basis  of  intelligence  re- 
ceived. With  the  missile  traveling  at  tho 
speed  of  sound,  probably  undetected  beforj 
launch  (we  can't  have  ASW  planes  every- 
where at  the  same  time) ,  It  poses  a  formida- 
ble threat  Indeed. 

UI.  FLEET  DEFENSE  AND  THE  F-14 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  the  vul- 
nerability of  attack  carriers.  But  where  does 
the  F-14  fit  into  this  basic  picture? 

The  Navy's  interest  in  providing  Its  car- 
riers with  a  means  of  defense  which  would 
permit  their  use  in  high  Intensity — even 
nuclear — conflicts  with  the  Soviet  Union 
dates  back  a  good  many  years.  In  the  1950's 
the  main  concern  was  Soviet  employment  of 
their  new  nuclear  capability  against  the 
carriers. 

It  was  clear  even  then  that  a  single  nu- 
clear weapon  delivered  anywhere  In  the 
vicinity  of  a  carrier  would  wipe  out  an  entu-e 
task  force.  The  Navy  desperately  wanted  a 
weapon  that  would  destroy  100  percent  of 
the  Soviet's  missile  launching  bombers — 
then  the  chief  nuclear  threat — In  a  massed 
attack  against  the  task  force.  The  original 
proposal  was  called  Eagle-Mlssileer  and  work 
was  started  on  it  in  1958.  The  F-14  is  a  rather 
straightforward   outgrowth   of   that   work. 

The  Misslleer  was  a  low  performance,  long 
loiter  aircraft  capable  of  functioning  as  a 
missile  platform,  and  Its  objective  was  the 
simultaneous  tracking  and  firing  of  six  mis- 
siles against  the  postulated  threat  of  massed 
Soviet  naval  bombers.  Tlie  Eagle  was  the 
missile  it  would  launch. 

Eagle-Missileer  was  cancelled  in  1961  due 
to  technical  infeasiblllty.  and  a  similar  ver- 
dict was  soon  pronounced  on  the  vise  of  car- 
riers in  any  future  nuclear  wars.  But  the 
Navy  never  abandoned  its  basic  concept  for 
the  missile.  As  our  conventional  forces  were 
beefed  up  in  the  early  1960s,  the  Navy  re- 
submitted its  requirement  for  an  anti- 
bomber  fleet  air  defense  missile  to  protect 
the  fleet  against  the  new  threat  of  nou- 
nuclear  bomber  attack  in  the  performance  of 
Its  tactical  air  svipport  role. 

Appropriately  enovigh.  the  new  missile  was 
named  the  Phoenix,  and  until  1968  it  re- 
mained tied  to  the  ill-fated  F-lllB  airplane. 
This  Is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
a  complete  analysis  and  apponioninem  of 
blame  for  the  TFX  fiasco,  but  a  few  words 
are  necessary  to  place  in  context  the  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  the  F-14. 

Whatever  the  wUdom  of  Secret.vry 
McNanvara's  insistence  on  a  single  plane  to 
meet  the  Air  Force's  desire  for  a  fleet  air 
defense  interceptor,  the  Navy  was  opposed 
to  the  FlUB  from  the  outset.  One  of  tlie 
initial  concessions  it  extracted  in  return  for 
participation  in  the  program  was  ihe  right 
to  incorporate  in  the  new  plane  both  a  new 
version  of  the  cancelled  Eagle  missile  and  the 
cancelled  TF-30  engines  which  had  been  de- 
veloped for  the  Misslleer. 

Little  consideration  was  given  by  anyone 
at  the  time  to  the  dog-fighting  capabilities 
of  the  new  plane.  The  P-lllB  was  regarded 
simply  as  an  Interceptor.  The  main  advan- 
tage it  offered  over  the  Misslleer  was  a  sig- 
nificantly Increased  speed  and  acceleration 
capability  which  was  intended  to  enable  It 
to  get  Into  its  Uitercept  position  more 
quickly  than  the  old  plane.  The  Phoenix 
Itself  could  shoot  everything  ovit  of  the  sky. 
the  Navy  said,  so  forget  maneviverablllty. 

It  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  th>? 
Navy  first  became  concerned  with  the  dog- 
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fighting  capability  of  the  FlllB  when  It 
saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  kill  the  plane 
and  get  a  true  Navy  aircraft  of  Its  own. 
Working  together  with  several  aerospace 
companies,  such  as  Onimman  Aircraft  Com- 
pany—then a  subcontractor  to  General 
Dynamics  on  the  F-lllB — It  encouraged  the 
design  of  new  airplanes  which  would  still 
carry  the  Phoenix  missile  but  also  be  better 
dogdghters  than  the  P-4  Phantom,  then  and 
now  our  first-line  Navy  fighter. 

The  Unproved  capabilities  of  alternative 
plaues^and  the  technical  problems  with  the 
F-lllB — were  argued  vigorously  In  testimony 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  In  1968  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Armed  Services  Committees  de- 
leted all  funds  for  the  F-lllB  from  the 
budget.  Working  feverishly,  the  Navy  then 
saw  to  It  that  a  contract  with  Grumman 
fcr  the  P-14  was  rushed  through  before  the 
Nixon  Administration  could  carefully  review 
It  after  taking  ofBce. 

The  P-14  Is  thus  the  third  Navy  plane  to 
carrj'  the  Eagle-Phoenix  missile  and  to  be 
powered  by  a  version  of  the  Tr-30  engine. 
And  It  Is  still  primarily  a  fleet  air  defense 
interceptor.  After  the  P-UIB  was  killed,  the 
Navy  never  seriously  evaluated  the  possibil- 
ity of  incorporating  a  Phoenix  fleet  air  de- 
fense missile  capability  in  a  first-rate  fighter 
alrrraft.  But  this  was  then  and  remains  now 
a  technical  impossibility,  as  I  hope  to  explain 
in  a  few  days.  Unfortunately,  our  need  for  a 
flrst-llne  carrier  based  fighter  to  replace  the 
F-4  is  a  good  deal  greater  today  than  In 
either  1958  (when  the  P-4  was  Itself  in  de- 
velopment) or  1968. 

Another  thing  \vh!ch  has  changed  since 
1958  Is  the  nature  of  the  Russian  threat  to 
our  carriers.  What  was  envisaged  then  was  a 
dramatic  increase  In  the  number  of  Russian 
naval  bombers,  the  threat  against  which  the 
Phoenix  was  designed.  While  there  Is  extreme 
doubt  whether  the  Phoenix  could  handle  the 
Rusbian  bomber  threat  which  exists  today, 
that  threat  has  never  expanded  as  predicted 
for  the  past  ten  years.  As  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Chairman  George  Mahon, 
noted  m  1968:  "The  bomber  threat  against 
the  fleet,  as  you  know,  has  been  predicted 
by  Navy  officials  for  some  time.  It  has.  of 
course,  not  developed  to  date." 

What  has  developed  is  the  many  faceted 
threat  described  earlier.  It  is  worth  evaluat- 
ing the  role  of  the  Phoenix  in  the  spectrum 
of  defenses  we  have  now  erected  against  this 
threat  to  see  why  it  would  almost  surely  be 
ineffective. 

Then  Phoenix  is  a  long-range  alr-to-air 
defensive  missile,  which  the  Navy  claims  u-111 
be  capable  of  destroying  "multiple  targets  in 
a  hea^-y  electronic  countermeasures  environ- 
ment In  all  weather  conditions. "  It  will  be 
guided  by  the  P-14's  AWa-9  fire  control 
system,  which  Is  also  designed  to  handle  six 
single  shot  Sparrow  missiles. 

According  to  the  Navy,  the  Phoenix  al- 
ready has  an  enviable  test  record  on  which 
to  stand,  with  a  success  record  of  approxi- 
mately 70";  in  the  40  or  so  firings  to  date. 
This  claim  deserves  some  rather  careful 
scrutiny. 

In  the  first  place.  Navy  statistics  do  not 
include  the  substantial  number  of  unsuccess- 
ful firings  in  which  the  missile  never  left  the 
launch  rail  because  the  launch  system  failed 
prior  to  the  actual  launch.  These  failures, 
which  should  obviously  be  included  on  any 
realistic  score  sheet.  mxxsX  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  m\ich  smaller  number  of 
recorded  "no  test"  firings — firings  In  which 
the  missile  was  launched  but  failed  to  hit 
its  target  due  to  defects  In  the  teet  condi- 
tions not  related  to  the  mlssUe  system  itself. 

Moreover,  all  the  tests  conducted  to  date 
have  been  engineering  testa,  held  In  a  lab- 
oratory-controlled environment,  and  almost 
ail  have  been  against  single  targets  with 
artificUlly  augmented  radar  signals  and  little 
or  no  maneuvering  capability.  Operational 


tests,  under  conditions  representative  of 
actual  combat  experience,  have  yet  to  begin. 
Due  to  the  incredible  amount  of  concurrency 
in  the  wbc^e  F-14  program,  these  operational 
tests  are  not  scheduled  to  be  completed  for 
another  several  years,  by  which  time  any 
decision  on  the  P-14  will  long  since  have 
been  made. 

Finally,  this  terribly  artificial  test  program 
has  itself  been  very  limited  in  scope.  Virtu- 
ally ail  of  the  test  firings  to  date  have  been 
tests  of  the  old  AWO-9  Phoenix  system  de- 
veloped for  the  P-lllB.  The  new  version  for 
the  F-14  has  more  than  one-third  less  weight 
and  has  been  completely  redesigned  for  tan- 
dem seating  and  to  accommodate  the  Spar- 
row missile. 

And  despite  the  Navy's  claim  that  the  sys- 
tem win  be  capable  of  near  simultaneous 
launch  against  up  to  six  widely  separated 
targets,  no  more  than  two  simultaneous 
firings — even  of  the  old  version — have  been 
attempted  at  any  time  to  date.  Thus  it  is 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  argument  of  some 
critics  that  the  AWa-9  tracking  capacity 
would  be  swamped  if  it  ever  attempted  to  fire 
six  missiles  simultaneously  in  the  presence  of 
one  or  two  dozen  targets  on  the  radar  scope. 
Yet  even  in  the  last  multi-shot  test,  one  of 
the  two  missiles  missed  its  targpt. 

But  one  need  not  dwell  on  the  scarcity 
of  test  data  on  the  Phoenix.  It  is  really 
quite  similar  to  other  air-to-air  missiles 
which  have  entered  our  inventory  In  the  past 
several  years.  Some  of  these  missiles  had 
initial  test  records  every  bit  as  "promising" 
as  the  Phoenls  but  exhibited  serious  defi- 
ciencies when  used  in  Vietnam.  Our  experi- 
ence with  the  Sparrow  missile  is  histructlve 
in  this  regard.  It  is  a  radar  guided  missile 
like  the  Phoenix,  but  somewhat  less  sophisti- 
cated and  expensive.  (The  present  version  of 
the  Sparrow  costs  $40,000  per  shot,  the 
Phoenix  $400,000.) 

One  problem  the  Sparrow  has  had  has 
been  its  Inability  to  distinguish  between 
friendly  and  enemy  targets.  It  has  been  de- 
signed for  launch  at  a  range  of  roughly  15 
miles,  well  beyond  the  range  of  visual  con- 
tact. Unfortunately,  its  radar  system  can 
pick  up  aircraft  blips  at  this  distance,  but 
can't  tell  who  the  blips  belong  to. 

This  has  had  a  significant  effect  on  use  of 
the  Sparrow  in  Southeast  Asia.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  designed  for  stand-off  launch, 
orders  have  been  in  effect  prohibiting  its 
stand-off  use  at  times  when  friendly  air- 
craft might  be  present.  Until  billions  of  dol- 
lars had  been  spent,  nobody  realized  that 
we  wouldn't  be  able  to  fire  at  will  on  non- 
responding  radar  blips — because  they  might 
be  Laotian  airliners  fiylng  to  Hanoi  or  Air 
Force  planes  not  tied  in  to  the  Navy's  com- 
munication system!  And  part  of  the  reason 
for  the  Sparrow's  poor  record  under  visual 
launch  conditions  has  been  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  launches  were  from  Inside  Its 
minimum  effective  range! 

Another  problem  of  the  Sparrow  has  been 
Its  poor  reliability — its  failure  to  even  launch 
and  fly.  The  artificial  nature  of  its  initial 
test  program  has  been  only  partly  respon- 
sible. More  Important  has  been  the  funda- 
mental complexity  of  design  which  made  it 
unable  to  withstand  rigorous  combat  han- 
dling procedures. 

When  conditions  did  permit  Its  use  and 
it  was  able  to  be  fired,  the  Sparrow  and  Its 
radar  search  system  may  have  scared  away 
as  many  enemy  aircraft  as  they  found.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  One  of  the  problems 
of  all  airborne  search  radars  and  active 
radar  missiles  Is  that  they  broadcast  their 
position  for  miles  around,  thus  alerting 
enemy  aircraft  to  their  presence. 

Moreover,  these  airborne  radars  have  an 
effective  search  pattern  only  in  a  very 
narrow  cone  directly  In  front  of  the  airplane 
and  cannot  locate  more  dangerous  and  un- 
detectlble  targets  flying  elsewhere.  As  a  re- 
sult,    enemy     aircraft     guided     from     the 


ground  have  been  able  to  avoid  this  narrow 
search  pattern  and  pop  up  unsuspected  and 
undetected  on  the  tails  of  our  aircraft. 

When  we  have  in  fact  acquired  enemy  air- 
craft (almost  always  visually)  they  have 
often  been  able  to  outmaneuver  the  Sparrow 
by  hard  turns  at  normal  combat  g's.  This 
has  been  the  result  of  Inherent  physical 
limitations  in  the  maneuverability  and  re- 
sponse times  of  the  missiles  themselves. 

Finally,  the  Sparrow  has  shown  itself 
susceptible  to  simple  electronic  countermeas- 
ures  which  degrade  its  performance. 

Tlie  actual  performance  record  of  the 
Sparrov.'  in  terms  of  targets  killed  per  firing 
remains  classified,  but  this  much  can  be  said. 
Due  to  the  target  differentiation  problem,  it 
simply  has  not  been  used  much  of  the  time 
under  the  conditions  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. And  when  it  has  been  used,  its  dem- 
onstrated performance  has  been  only  10% 
as  good  as  the  performance  originally  ex- 
pected. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Phoenix  will  fare  no  better  and  might  fare 
worse.  Much  of  what  has  just  been  said  Is 
directly  applicable,  but  let  me  cite  a  few 
particulars. 

First,  one  of  the  advertised  advantages  of 
the  Phoenix  is  its  significantly  longer  range 
than  the  Sparrow.  (According  to  the  DMS 
Market  Intelligence  Report,  "Phoenix  was 
initially  Intended  to  have  a  range  of  more 
than  200  nautical  miles,  but  has  since  been 
scaled  down  to  an  estimated  80  n.m.  range.") 
Yet  tests  conducted  by  Hughes  Aircraft 
Corporation,  manufacturer  of  the  Phoenix 
system,  confirm  that  it  has  no  capability 
against  maneuvering  targets  except  over 
the  shorter  stretches  of  Its  range.  Beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  tests  showed,  the  Phoenix 
rocket  motor  burns  out  and  it  cannot  get  the 
maneuver  energy  needed  to  keep  up  with  a 
target  which  can  quickly  change  directions! 

Second,  hardware  tests  at  the  Naval  Weap- 
ons Center's  Corona  Laboratorj-  have  shown 
that  the  Phoenix  can  be  effectively  counter- 
measured  by  simple  low  power  techniques. 

Third,  a  study  has  been  conducted  which 
indicates  that  the  Phoenix  will  have  severe 
reliability  problems  due  to  many  of  the  same 
complexity  of  design  features  which  have 
made  the  Sparrow  unable  to  withstand 
rigorous  combat  handling  procedures. 

Fourth,  the  very  nature  of  the  P-14's  dual 
role  as  fighter  aircraft  and  fleet  defense  in- 
terceptor aggravates  the  target  discrimina- 
tion problem,  i.e.,  distinguishing  friendly 
aircraft  from  foes.  About  the  only  time  a 
long-range  Phoenix  launch  could  be  used  to 
protect  the  carrier  is  when  there  are  no 
friendly  attack  aircraft  or  F-14  escorts  car- 
rying out  tactical  air  operations  from  the 
carrier.  But  one  of  the  maUi  reasons  for  hav- 
ing and  protecting  carriers  In  the  first  place 
is  to  conduct  such  operations! 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  a  solution 
to  this  identification  problem  will  be  found, 
but  there  is  no  demonstrated  solution  yet  in 
sight.  And  even  If  a  secure  and  reliable  com- 
munications system  were  established  between 
our  own  airplanes.  It  would  still  be  very  risky 
to  fire  at  will  against  unrespondlng  radar 
blips  In  all  theaters.  Crowded  areas  like  the 
Mediterranean,  for  example,  would  still  con- 
tain friendly  aircraft  not  tied  in  to  our  com- 
munications system.  The  E-2C  (essentially 
a  Navy  AW  ACS)  might  keep  track  of  some 
of  their  movements,  but  it  is  far  from  fool- 
proof and  terribly  vulnerable. 

These  deficiencies  would  be  serious  enough 
If  the  Phoenix  had  nothing  but  Russian 
bombers  to  defend  against!  But  they  would 
be  magnified  if  it  were  pitted  against  the 
expanding  Soviet  cruise  missile  threat,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  highly  maneuverable 
fighter  aircraft  which  would  b5  well  within 
range  of  a  carrier  tn  the  Mediterranean. 

As  far  as  cruise  missiles  are  concerned, 
there  must  be  doubt  in  the  first  place  wheth- 
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er  the  Phoenix  would  have  the  maneuver- 
ability to  correct  for  errors  tn  its  estimates 
of  their  direction  and  velocity.  And  even  if 
it  were  successful  in  meeting  its  design 
specifications  against  high  speed,  low  flying 
targets  with  small  radar  cross  sections,  the 
P-14  would  have  to  be  in  a  narrow  cone 
directly  ahead  of  the  missiles  If  it  were  to 
see  them  at  all.  The  search  patterns  of  air- 
borne radars,  it  should  be  noted,  is  especially 
limited  in  the  look  down  mode.  And  it  ia 
also  significant  that  the  more  clutter  sup- 
pression one  designs  into  such  a  radar,  the 
more  vulnerable  it  will  be  to  countermeas- 
ures. 

But  let's  suppose  that  these  problems 
were  solved!  The  Russian  bombers  might 
still  be  able  to  defeat  the  system  by  a  simple 
choice  of  tactics.  A  simple  example,  without 
specific  numbers,  will  buffice  to  demonstrate 
the  point. 

We  will  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
F-14's  aboard  a  carrier  and  only  a  handful— 
with  a  maximum  of  6  Phoenix  missiles  each — 
will  be  in  the  air  at  one  time.  Against  these 
P-14's  the  Soviets  could  concentrate  a  sig- 
nificantly larger  number  of  naval  bombers, 
since  the  bombers  could  strike  at  a  time 
of  their  choosing  and  would  not  be  on 
serial  airborne  alert.  These  bombers  could 
then  be  deployed  in  waves,  the  first  bombers 
exhausting  the  limited  number  of  missiles  in 
the  air  and  the  next  wave  moving  in  on  the 
carrier  before  reinforcements  reached  the 
scene.  These  tactics  would  be  aided,  more- 
over, if  the  bombers  were  able  to  maneuver 
out  of  the  way  when  warned  that  a  Phoenix 
was  coming,  if  they  were  preceded  by  more 
maneuverable  fighters.  If  they  carried  the 
jamming  equipment  we  already  know  works, 
or  If  a  few  submarine  launched  missiles  were 
used  to  create  a  diversion. 

There  is  one  other  related  point.  If  a  war 
at  sea  ever  did  break  out  between  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States,  it  would 
probably  be  initiated  by  a  -surprise  Soviet 
attack  on  our  carriers,  at  a  time  when  their 
defenses  were  low.  We  have  worked  very  hard 
since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age  to  mini- 
mize the  chances  of  any  direct  engagements 
with  the  Soviets,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
we  would  initiate  one.  Such  an  engagement 
would  probably  come,  therefore,  only  if  we 
miscalculated  the  Soviet  response  to  one 
of  our  actions  or  if  the  Soviets  made  an  Ir- 
rational and  unprovoked  move  of  their  own. 
Under  these  surprise  attack  conditions  we 
could  expect  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
P-14's  aboard  a  carrier  to  be  either  in  the 
air  or  serviced  for  immediate  use. 

I  have  purposely  saved  till  last  a  discus- 
sion of  the  staggering  costs  of  the  Phoenix 
and  its  fire  control  system.  "When  the  missile 
first  rose  from  the  ashes  in  1962  and  became 
a  part  of  the  P-lllB  program,  total  develpp- 
ment  costs,  according  to  DMS  Market  In- 
telligence Report,  were  estimated  at  $175 
million.  They  have  now  risen,  the  Report 
says,  to  well  over  $500  million  and  develop- 
ment is  far  from  complete. 

More  worrisome  are  the  likely  production 
costs  of  the  Phoenix,  already  estimated  at 
$400,000  per  shot,  without  any  allowance  for 
deficiency  correcting  modification  costs. 
Another  factor  which  could  drive  costs 
upward  is  a  smaller  than  anticipated 
Phoenix  buy.  Published  estimates  of  the  buy 
have  ranged  from  a  low  of  1,400  to  a  3,700 
high,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  range  as- 
sociated with  the  small  F-14  buy  which  is 
probably  Inevitable  even  if  the  program 
continues. 

It  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  that  the 
cost  of  one  F-14's  six  Phoenix  missiles,  even 
at  the  $400,000  price,  would  be  $2.4  million. 
That  is  the  approximate  price  for  three 
Mlg-21's  and  for  one  of  our  own  P-4 
fighters!  And  this  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  $16  million  price  tag  on  the  F-14  itself! 
Actually,  the  high  cosU  of  the  Phoenix 
would  do  more  than  affect  our  pocketbooks. 
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They  would  also  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  already  poor  effectiveness  of  the  missile. 

For  one  thing,  these  high  costs  would 
inevitably  affect  Navy  training  programs  for 
the  Phoenix,  Just  as  training  progranu  for 
the  Sparrow  have  been  affected  by  its  com- 
paratively cheapter  costs.  With  the  costs  of 
each  Phoenix  firing  approaching  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  very  few  Navy  aviators  would 
be  allowed  even  one  training  shot.  Most  of 
their  training  would  consist  of  dry  runs, 
where  they  locked  on  targets  with  the 
AWG-9  system  and  then  pressed  the  button 
which  in  battle  would  launch  the  Phoenix. 
There  would  be  some  value  in  this  limited 
training,  but  it  would  not  Inspire  confidence 
for  combat  use. 

Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  pur- 
chase within  the  1,400  to  3,700  range  now 
contemplated  would  provide  us  with  the 
number  of  missiles  combat  could  realistically 
require.  A  buy  of  2,000  ml.ssiles,  for  example, 
would  give  us  only  one  full  load  for  300 
F-14's,  with  200  extra  for  training  and  spares. 
One  full  sortie  per  plane  is  not  a  very  com- 
fortable margin.  Looked  at  another  way,  these 
2.000  missiles  would  be  wholly  expended  if  12 
planes  a  day  flew  fully  loaded  sorties  in  a  30 
day  conflict  with  the  Soviets — even  if  all  the 
missiles  somehow  could  be  rushed  to  the 
scene ! 

I  recognize  that  these  calculations  make 
no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  on  many 
sorties  some  or  all  of  the  missiles  would 
not  have  to  be  fired.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
however,  that  all  unfired  missiles  would 
actually  be  brought  back  on  board  the 
carrier.  These  are  two  aspects  to  this 
problem. 

The  first  aspect  concerns  the  degradation 
of  its  already  limited  dog-fighting  capabil- 
ity which  the  P-14  would  suffer  If  it  attempt- 
ed to  engage  in  aerial  combat  carrying  a  full 
load  of  Phoenix  missiles.  Navy  planning  for 
the  F-14  fully  recognizes  that  the  extra 
weight  and  drag  of  these  missiles  would  sig- 
nificantly degrade  the  plane's  maneuverabil- 
ity. Accordingly,  the  Phoenix  Is  designed  to 
be  carried  in  readily  removable  pallets,  at- 
tached to  the  plane's  fuselage.  When  pro- 
grammed for  a  dogflghting  mission,  neither 
these  pallets  nor  the  missiles  would  be 
carried.  And  when  they  were  carried  for  fleet 
defense  purposes  and  a  dogfight  situation 
arose,  they  could  be  dropped  In  the  ocean  to 
maximize  fighter  capability. 

This  last  prospect  is  rather  disturbing.  In 
the  Mediterranean,  for  example,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  operate  out  of  range  of 
land-based  fighter  aircraft  when  configured 
for  the  fleet  defense  mission.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  P-14  could  be  set  upon 
by  enemy  fighters  at  any  time.  When  this 
occurred,  the  prospect  is  that  $2.4  million 
worth  of  missiles — more  than  the  likely  cost 
of  the  enemy  aircraft  itself — would  be  quick- 
ly released  to  the  ocean  depths. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  more 
serious.  Notwithstanding  Navy  statements 
that  P-14  "design  specifications  require  that 
any  combination  of  fuel  and  unexpended 
ordnance  up  to  a  total  of  10,000  pounds  can 
be  brought  back  aboard  the  carrier,  "there 
remain  serious  doubts  about  the  ability  of 
the  P-14  to  land  on  a  carrier  with  a  full 
Phoenix  load. 

For  one  thing.  Navy  pilots  have  an  under- 
standable aversion  to  landing  on  a  carrier 
with  a  dangerous  ordnance  load,  especially 
in  bad  weather  conditions,  and  might  be 
tempted  to  lighten  up. 

Moreover,  the  weight  of  six  Phoenixes  and 
their  pallets  has  been  publicly  estimated  at 
between  6.000-7.000  pounds,  which  reduces 
to  3.000-4,000  pounds  the  margin  of  error 
remaining.  This  margin  Is  reduced  even  fur- 
ther if  allowance  is  made  for  necessary  fuel 
landing  reserves,  dogfight  missile,  and  the 
cannon  pallet,  and  it  could  be  eliminated  al- 
together by  weight  increases  on  the  plane. 
It  is  wcwth  noting  in  this  regard  that  the 


Navy  is  already  projecting  a  700  pound  weight 
increase  for  the  F-14,  an  increase  which  will 
be  slightly  matt  significant  without  the  "B" 
engine,  given  its  own  lesser  weight  than  the 
"A."  Any  further  weight  increases,  perhaps 
necessitated  by  modifications  work,  could 
easily  break  the  camel's  back. 

nl.  THE  POLICT  IMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  vulnerability  of  the  at- 
tack carrier  has  reached  the  point  where  it 
Is  as  obsolete  today  for  a  war  at  sea  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  battleship  proved  to 
be  for  World  War  II.  The  carrier  could  not 
stand  up  to  a  concentrated  Soviet  attack 
against  it.  And  even  if  it  could,  it  could  not 
be  resupplied  to  carry  out  its  offensive  (dera- 
tions. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  more 
than  ten  years  old  yet  siUl  untested  Phoe- 
nix missile  system  could  give  it  a  new  lease 
on  life.  The  Phoenix  probably  cannot  handle 
the  limited  threat  against  which  it  was  de- 
signed, let  alone  those  facets  of  the  overall 
anti-carrier  capability  of  the  Soviets  which 
have  been  expanding  in  recent  years. 

These  considerations  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  retire  all  our  carriers  from  the  force. 
Only  the  Soviet  Union  possesses  the  spectrum 
of  threats  capable  of  jeopardizing  the  car- 
riers. China  could  not  do  so,  nor  could  the 
lesser  powers  against  which  we  mlgljt  be  in- 
volved. All  these  countries  have  is  a  small 
and  obsolete  bomber  threat,  a  few  old  and 
noisy  submarines  (about  30  In  the  case  of 
China),  and  possibly  some  new  Soviet-pro- 
vided patrol  boats  with  their  Styx  missiles. 
They  would  also  have  some  new  figures  ex- 
ported by  the  Soviets,  but  these  could  best 
be  defended  against  by  a  new  light-weight 
fighter  of  oxir  own. 

If  we  made  the  needed  decision  to  size  our 
carrier  force  for  use  In  conflicts  involving 
these  countries.  It  would  reduce  to  nine  the 
force  level  required.  This  force  level  would 
allow  one  carrier  to  be  continuously  on  sta- 
tion In  the  Mediterranean  and  two  in  the 
Pacific,  or  vice  versa.  And  each  of  these  de- 
ployed carriers  could  be  re-inforced  during  a 
crisis  by  one  or  two  of  the  back-up  carriers. 
In  a  war-time  situation,  an  even  larger  num- 
ber could  be  rushed  to  the  scene. 

Such  a  decision  would  also  permit  a  drastic 
reduction  in  the  large  number  of  programs 
now  underway  to  protect  the  carrier,  pro- 
grams which  make  no  sense  except  in  terms 
of  the  Soviet  anti-carrier  threat.  Consider  for 
a  moment  some  of  the  presently  on-going 
programs  designed  to  provide  carrier  protec- 
tion against  the  Russian  cruise  missile  threat 
alone : 

The  Condor  missile,  which  can  be  fired 
from  attack  aircraft  at  long  range  against 
ships,  patrol  boats,  or  surfaced  stibmarines; 

The  Harpoon  missile,  which  is  being  de- 
veloped to  do  the  same  job  from  our  surface 
warships  and  from  aircraft. 

The  E-2C  long  range  detection  aircraft: 

The  S-3A  carrier-based  anti-submarine 
warfare  aircraft; 

The  LAMPS  helicopter  which  will  operate 
from  escort  ships; 

The  AEGIS  surface-to-air  missile  system; 

The  Improved  Point  Defense  Missile  Sys- 
tem; 

The  Close-in  Weapon  System; 

Advanced  electronic  warfare  systems  such 
as  Shortstop;  and  of  course; 

The  F-14  and  the  Phoenix. 

Many  of  these  programs — some  with  prob- 
lems of  their  own — would  not  be  needed  to 
protect  our  carriers  in  non-Soviet  engage- 
ments. In  other  potential  conflicts,  we  could 
rely  on  a  much  less  complex  but  probably 
more  reliable  set  of  defenses.  The  primary 
elements  of  these  defenses  would  be  simple 
electronic  countermeasures.  anti-aircraft 
guns,  and  existing  shipboard  surface-to-air 
missiles.  We  might  also  want  to  keep  reliable 
modifications  of  a  few  other  systems  in 
which  we  have  invested  so  heavily. 
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As  far  as  defensive  missiles  are  concerned. 
It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  any  rea- 
sonably reliable  shipboard  mLselles  have  a 
significant  advantage  over  their  airborne 
counterparts.  They  would  not  be  chasing 
elusive  aircraft  and  missiles  on  their  way  to 
other  targets,  but  would  Instead  be  located 
with  the  targets  themselves  and  have  the 
much  easier  task  of  Intercepting  directly 
Incoming  missiles.  We  could  complement 
these  shipboard  missiles  with  a  fleet  air  de- 
fense capability,  but  we  would  not  need  the 
F-14  or  Phoenix.  We  could  If  we  wanted  use 
the  P-4  and  the  Sparrow.  But  all  we  would 
need  against  the  few  obsolete  bombers  of 
other  countries  Is  a  good  new  fighter  with 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  reliable  missiles  like 
the  Sidewinder. 

If  steps  of  this  kind  were  taken,  signif- 
icant economies  could  be  realized  and  funds 
made  available  for  other  high  priority  Navy 
programs,  such  as  submarine  fleet  expansion 
and  programs  to  reduce  the  carrier  depend- 
ence of  our  surface  Navy  Itself.  It  makes 
little  sense  and  Is  hlgily  dangerous  to  keep 
concentrating  our  surface  forces  around  an 
increasingly  vulnerable  focal  point.  Some 
means  must  be  found  to  disperse  those  forces 
If  their  abilities  are  to  be  preserved. 

IV.    A    FINAL   CAVEAT 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  of  carrier 
vulnerability  and  the  failings  of  the  Phoenix 
In  such  detail  for  three  reasons. 

First,  the  fleet  defense  mission  Is  central 
to  the  basic  rationale  of  the  F-14.  What  the 
Navy  has  wanted  for  almost  fifteen  years  Is 
an  airplane  from  which  to  launch  the  Eagle- 
Phoenix  to  protect  its  carriers.  The  Missileer. 
the  P-lllB.  and  the  P-14 — all  have  been  fleet 
defense  Interceptors  above  all  else.  Just  how 
poor  a  fighter  the  F-14  is  I'll  explain  In  a  few 
days.  Its  fleet  defense  syndrome  is  why. 

Second.  I  wanted  to  explain  In  full  what 
I  think  is  a  basic  truth — that  any  money 
spent  on  air-to-air  missile  defense  against 
the  Soviet  anti-carrier  threat  will  be  money 
down  the  drain.  It  will  be  money  diverted 
not  only  from  important  domestic  programs, 
but  from  other  defense  programs  which  could 
serve  our  Interests  better. 

Third,  the  fleet  defense  emphasis  in  the 
F-14  program  Is  symptomatic  of  a  far  more 
pervasive  problem  In  the  Navy  today.  There 
are  many  other  Items  In  the  Navy  budget  at 
this  time  which  make  no  sense  at  all  except 
In  terms  of  the  Soviet  anti -carrier  threat. 
Money  spent  on  them  may  be  wasted  too. 
We  should  keep  this  In  mind  as  other  carrier- 
related  issues  keep  coming  before  us. 

But  I  would  like  now  to  make  a  final  caveat. 
If,  despite  all  the  evidence  of  its  futility, 
we  still  want  to  provide  alr-to-alr  missile  de- 
fense of  our  carriers  against  the  Soviets, 
we  don't  need  the  F-14  to  do  It.  There  are 
other  ways  which  would  be  equally  (in) ef- 
fective, far  less  expensive,  and  which  would 
not  rob  us  of  the  first-rate  Navy  fighter 
our  security  may  require  at  this  time. 

One  approach  would  be  to  put  the  Phoenix 
Itself  on  the  A-6.  one  of  the  Navy's  Interdic- 
tion aircraft.  This  option  was  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Navy  during  the  dying  days 
of  the  P-lllB.  It  might  well  have  been 
chosen  if  so  much  emphasis  had  not  been 
placed  on  the  P-UlB's  own  Inability  to  carry 
the  Phoenix  and  still  be  a  fighter  in  the  at- 
tempt to  finish  It  ofr. 

The  A-6  would  be  similar  to,  but  an  Im- 
provement over,  the  old  Missileer.  It  has 
all  the  range,  loiter  and  payload  capabilities 
needed  In  a  fleet  air  defense  interceptor.  It 
would  be  able,  In  all  probability,  to  loiter 
longer  and  to  carry  even  more  than  the  six 
Phoenix  missiles  carried  by  an  F-14.  The  only 
possible  advantage  of  the  F-14  would  be  the 
greater  acceleration  It  could  provide.  It  Is 
supersonic,  while  the  A-6  Is  subsonic,  so  It 
would  get  Into  Ita  Intercept  position  faster. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  this  advan- 
tage would  ever  matter.  The  F-14  itself 
wotild  have  poor  acceleration  with  a  full  ex- 


ternal Phoenix  load,  poor  enough  that  It  Is 
highly  doubtful  that  an  F-14  not  already  on 
station  could  be  brought  to  bear  In  defense 
against  a  fast  bomber  raid.  The  key  to  such  a 
defense  would  be  loiter  time  on  station  and 
here  the  A-6  would  get  the  nod. 

We  already  have  a  great  many  A-6's.  We 
have  been  buying  them  for  almost  10  years 
and  12  of  the  latest  version,  the  A-6E,  are 
Included  In  this  year's  budget.  The  basic 
cost  of  an  A-6  inframe.  without  avionics.  Is 
under  $3  million. 

We  could  buy  more  A-6's  for  the  fleet  air 
defense  role.  With  the  AWG-9  avionics  sys- 
tem substituted  for  the  avionics  now  on 
board,  the  cost  would  be  about  $6-$7  million 
per  plane. 

Or  we  could  change  avionics  packages  on 
some  of  the  planes  we  now  have.  Another 
thing  the  Navy  doesn't  need  is  more  inter- 
diction aircraft.  It  already  has  about  twice 
as  many  aircraft  supporting  the  Interdiction 
mission  as  It  has  fighters  aboard  Its  carriers, 
despite  the  limited  pay-ofTs  of  interdiction. 

This  restructuring  of  its  aircraft  mix  would 
also  solve  any  deck  crowding  problem  which 
might  result  If  we  were  to  add  both  A-6 
Interceptors  and  a  new  fighter  to  the  carrier 
air  group.  The  real  source  of  the  crowding 
problem  In  any  event  Is  no  longer  the  air- 
craft deck  space  available,  but  an  Inability 
to  house  the  large  number  of  maintenance 
personnel  needed  to  handle  the  Increasingly 
complex  and  difficult  to  maintain  expensive 
new  aircraft  we  like  to  buy. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  rely  on  the 
Sparrow  missile  for  fleet  air  defense.  It  might 
actually  be  better  for  the  Job  than  the 
Phoenix. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  the  performance 
record  of  the  Sparrow  In  Vietnam.  It  should 
now  be  noted  that  Raytheon  Corporation, 
manufacturer  of  the  Sparrow.  Is  at  work  on  a 
completely  new  version — the  AIM-7F — which 
hopefully  will  solve  some  of  its  problems. 
The  new  version  is  expected  to  have  fully 
twice  the  maximum  range  of  the  old.  as  well 
as  a  shorter  minimum  range  to  permit  use 
under  conditions  when  the  presence  of 
friendly  aircraft  prevent  its  stand-off  launch. 
It  will  be  solid  state  and  will  fiy  dormant 
until  activated  just  prior  to  launch  in  an 
attempt  at  better  reliability  (Its  ability  at 
least  to  launch  and  fly).  And  it  is  hoped  It 
will  have  much  greater  capability  against 
maneuvering  or  high-speed  enemy  targets. 
These  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  com- 
paring the  capabilities  of  the  two  missiles. 

The  Phoenix  would  appear  to  have  two 
advantages. 

The  first  is  its  significantly  longer  range. 
This  advantage  is  greatly  minimized,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  the  Phoenix  has  poor 
capability  against  maneuvering  targets. 
especially  over  those  stretches  of  Its  range 
which  are  beyond  the  maximum  of  the  new 
Sparrow. 

The  Phoenix  also  has  a  simultaneous  mul- 
tiple-shot capability  which  the  new  Sparrow 
lacks.  But  here  too  the  advantage  may  be 
small.  The  AWO-9  fire  control  system,  by 
the  Navy's  own  admission,  cannot  launch 
six  Phoenix  missiles  at  precisely  the  same 
time.  What  It  can  do  Is  launch  sucfcesslve 
missiles  at  sufficient  speed  that  six  might  be 
simultaneously  In  the  air.  And  even  this 
has  never  been  demonstrated. 

Moreover,  a  simultaneous  multiple-shot 
capability  Is  more  a  function  of  an  aircraft's 
fire  control  system  than  a  function  of  the 
missile  Itself.  And  AWG-10  contractor,  West- 
Inghouse,  has  already  completed  Navy- 
funded  design  studies  of  new  F-4  fire  con- 
trol systems  designed  to  accommodate  the 
new  Sparrow.  One  design  would  replace  the 
present  AWQ-IO  analog  system  with  a  more 
reliable  digital  version,  the  AWO-14.  Anoth- 
er would  simply  give  the  present  AWO-10 
system  a  simultaneous  multiple-shot  capa- 
bility. 

Range   and  simultaneous   shot   capability 


aside,  the  advantages  would  lie  with  the 
Sparrow.  It  would  be  more  maneuverable 
over  Its  range.  It  would  not  have  to  be 
dropped  into  the  ocean  if  a  dogfight  devel- 
oped, but  could  be  used  In  theory  as  a  dog- 
fight weapon.  And  It  would  cost  only  one- 
fourth  as  much,  so  we  could  afford  to  buy 
a  few  more. 

The  new  Sparrow  could  be  carried  on  ei- 
ther of  two  planes.  As  indicated  there  are 
new  F-4  fire  control  systems  which  could 
handle  It.  And  it  is  already  earmarked  for 
use  on  the  F-15,  which  might  well  be  adapt- 
able for  carrier  use. 

These,  then,  are  clear  alternatives  to  fleet 
air  defense  against  the  Soviets.  I  do  not 
mean  to  endorse  them.  I  have  already  made 
clear  my  basic  feelings  in  this  regard.  But 
they  are  available  and  if  we  want  an  anti- 
Soviet  fleet  air  defense  system,  we  don't  need 
the  F-14  to  get  It.  In  fact,  these  alternatives 
have  three  clear  cut  advantages  over  the 
P-14.  In  addition  to  costing  far  less. 

To  the  extent  timing  were  considered 
critical,  it  should  be  noted  that  both  the 
A-6 'Phoenix  and  F-4/Sparrow  alternatives 
could  be  deployed  ahead  of  the  present  sched. 
ule  for  the  P-14. 

More  Important,  If  we  were  reasonable, 
these  alternatives  would  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  conduct  realistic  operational  tests 
of  both  the  Phoenix  and  the  new  Sparrow 
before  billions  of  dollars  were  conunltted  on 
the  missiles  themselves  or  on  any  plane  de- 
signed to  use  them.  The  P-14  alternative 
simply  won't  permit  this,  tied  as  It  is  to  a 
hopelessly  concurrent  contract  schedule. 
And  I  am  convinced  that  realistic  operation- 
al tests  would  only  confirm  what  I  have 
suggested  here — that  the  Phoenix  could  be 
easily  outmaneuvered  and  hopelessly  coun- 
termeasured,  while  proving  totally  unrelia- 
ble in  the  field.  Nor  am  I  very  sanguine  about 
the  prospects  of  the  new  Sparrow.  It  was 
originally  expected  to  enter  production  this 
year,  but  it  has  encountered  sufficient  dis- 
asters even  in  Its  artificial  engineering  test 
program  to  be  kept  in  development  for  more 
debugging.  It  is  also  certain  to  cost  at  lesist 
$100,000  per  missile — much  less  than  the 
Phoenix,  but  more  than  twice  as  mxich  as 
the  old  Sparrow. 

Most  Important  of  all,  these  alternatives 
would  not  rob  us  of  the  new  air  superiority 
fighter  the  Navy  and  our  security  may  badly 
need.  But  that's  my  subject  for  next  time. 
I'll  try  to  prove  In  a  few  days  that  the  F-14 
costs  the  moet  yet  has  the  poorest  perform- 
ance of  all  the  fighter  options  that  we  have. 

The  Case  Against  the  F-14 — Part  2:   The 

Need  for  a  First-Rate  Fighter 

September  1971 

Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago 
I  said  there  were  two  basic  questions  which 
had  to  be  answered  In  deciding  whether  to 
buy  the  F-14. 

First,  how  reasonable  Is  It  to  build  an  air- 
plane, equip  It  with  a  terribly  complicated 
and  expensive  air-to-air  missile,  and  then 
stick  it  on  an  attack  carrier  to  protect  that 
carrier  and  Its  task  force  from  the  spectrum 
of  threats  the  Soviets  can  throw  against 
them? 

Second,  how  reasonable  Is  it  to  rely  on  that 
airplane,  with  all  the  performance  com- 
promises caused  by  carriage  of  that  missile, 
as  our  next  generation  Navy  fighter? 

I  tried  to  explain  then  why  the  Phoenix 
missile's  fieet  air  defense  mission  makes  little 
sense  at  all.  What  I  want  to  show  today  is 
the  fact  that  It  makes  even  less  sense  to  rely 
on  the  P-14  as  our  first-line  Navy  fighter  of 
the  future. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why: 

Because  a  recent  Pentagon  study  con- 
vincingly shows  that  the  old  P-4,  modified 
only  with  leading  edge  slats,  could  outpcr« 
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form  the  F-14A  »t  ftU  speeds  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  a  dogfight; 

Because  It  la  almost  certain  that  the  F-14 
would  be  no  match  for  new  RussUn  fighters 
which  are  likely  to  be  produced  over  the  next 
5-10  years;  and 

Because  the  Navy  could  buUd  at  one-fourth 
the  cost  a  new  light  fighter  which  could 
quickly  put  the  P-14  to  shame. 

It  is  a  basic,  straightforward  fact  that  the 
F-14  costs  the  most  yet  has  the  least  per- 
formance of  all  the  fighter  opUons  available 
to  the  Navy.  Accordingly,  our  first  priority 
is  to  start  work  now  on  a  new  Ught  fighter 
development  program  for  the  Navy.  If  work 
were  started  this  fall,  new  Navy  prototypes 
could  be  ready  for  a  fiy-off  in  about  two  years. 
And  in  another  two  years  the  first  produc- 
tion models  would  be  ready  for  delivery  to 
the  fleet.  ^.  _ 

An  equally  important  need  Is  to  scrap  the 
F-14  The  P-14  Just  can't  hack  It  as  a  fighter. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  JusUfication  for  keep- 
ing It  going  unless  we  want  to  buy  a  limited 
number  of  the  planes— 200  or  so— for  al- 
together different  missions.  But  what  mis- 
sions? .    , 

Not  Phoenix  fieet  air  defense.  The  mission 
makes  no  sense  and  it  could  be  performed 
by  other  aircraft  anyway.  „  , .  „ 

And  we  certainly  dont  need  the  F-14  for 
Its  Interdiction  bombing  capability.  We  al- 
ready have  aircraft  designed  specifically  for 
the  interdiction  mission  which  need  escorts, 
not  competitors  when  they  fly. 

The  third  thing  we  should  do  is  put  lead- 
ing edge  slats  cm  a  portion  of  the  Navy's  F-4 
force.  The  cost  would  be  minimal  and  it 
would  give  us  a  fighter  better  than  the  F- 
14A  till  the  new  Navy  fighter  came  along. 

These  are  the  conclusions  I  hope  to  sup- 
port today.  Before  they  can  be  reached,  three 
preliminary  questions  will  have  to  be 
answered : 

What  is  the  role  of  Navy  tactical  air? 

What  is  the  Soviet  fighter  threat? 

And  Just  what  c^)abllltles  do  we  wantr— 
and  why— In  a  new  Navy  fighter  of  our  own? 

I.   the   role   of   carrier-based   tactical 

AIH      SOPPORT 

I  argued  a  few  days  ago  that  the  growing 
vulnerability  of  our  carriers  Justified  a  re- 
duction to  nine  In  our  overall  attack  carrier 
force  level.  There  are  two  other  considera- 
tions which  reinforce  this  point. 

One  is  the  relative  coet  of  land-based  and 
sea-based  tactical  air  support.  Not  siuT)ns- 
Ingly.  Navy  analysis  shows  the  cost  of  the 
two  to  be  about  equal,  while  Air  Force  analy- 
sis concludes  that  sea-based  support  Is  sev- 
eral times  more  expensive.  Depth  of  service 
rivalry  notwithstanding,  such  a  large  dispar- 
ity can  exist  only  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
determining  which  costs— particularly  in  the 
areas  of  support  requirements,  shared  de- 
fense costs,  airlift,  and  the  like — should  be 
included  in  costing  each  alternative. 

Most  neutral  observers  would  agree,  how- 
ever, that  an  Individual  sea-based  wing  Is 
about  50  percent  more  expensive  than  a  land- 
based  wing  composed  of  the  same  aircraft. 
And  Navy  planes  are  thwnselves  more  ex- 
pensive at  the  present  time.  The  Air  Force, 
for  example,  has  had  no  tactical  air  counter- 
parts to  the  Navy's  EA-6B  electronic  counter- 
measures  plane  or  its  E-2C  reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

The  second  consideration  is  Air  Force  de- 
velopment of  a  "bare  base  kit"  which  allows 
It  to  set  up  operations  within  a  few  days  on 
very  primitive  airfields,  with  nothing  more 
than  a  runway,  parking  areas,  and  a  water 
supply  of  some  kind. 

There  are  over  1,700  such  airfields  In  non- 
cormnunlst  countries  throughout  the  world, 
with  some  in  virtually  every  country.  Thanks 
to  the  "bare  base  kit"  the  Air  Force  Is  now 
able  to  set  up  operations  in  many  areas 
abroad  more  quickly  than  carriers  can  be 
moved  there  from  the  United  States. 


This  is  not  to  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
we  should  eliminate  carriers  altogether.  I 
recognize  that  land-bases,  even  If  offered, 
might  be  temporarily  over-run.  And  unshel- 
tered land-based  aircraft  have  a  vulnerabUlty 
problem  of  their  own,  as  demonstrated  In 
Vietnam,  where  large  numbers  of  such  air- 
craft have  been  destroyed  on  the  ground. 
whUe  carrier-based  aircraft  have  operated 
from  a  sanctuary  granted  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. Moreover,  if  we  were  to  Institute  the 
changes  in  carrier  defense  aUuded  to  In  my 
earlier  remarks,  carriers  would  become  more 
competitive  with  land-based  aircraft  from  a 
cost  standpoint  as  well. 

My  only  point  is  that  nine  carriers  would 
give  us  the  mix  between  land-based  and  sea- 
based  tactical  air  support  which  a  wise  al- 
location of  resources  seems  to  require.  And 
it  Is  about  time  that  we  thought  more  about 
this  in  sizing  our  tactical  air  forces.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  main  consideration  in  South- 
east Asia  has  been  to  see  to  it  that  Navy  and 
Air  Force  Interdiction  strikes  have  been  di- 
vided up  50-50. 

However  many  attack  carriers  we  decide  to 
have,  we  wlU  have  to  count  on  them  to  pro- 
vide the  full  spectrum  of  offensive  tactical 
air  support  missions — Interdiction,  air  su- 
periority, and  close-air  support. 

To  date,  the  Navy  like  the  Air  Force  has 
given  primary  attention  to  the  interdiction 
missions,  notwithstanding  the  negligible  re- 
sults shown  In  Vietnam,  Korea,  and  World 
War  II.  The  A-6  and  the  A-7  are  Its  primary 
aircraft  for  Interdiction  strikes,  and  the  F-14 
itself  has  been  given  a  considerable  alr-to- 
surface  capabUlty,  at  great  cost  both  in  dol- 
lars and  dogflghtlng  performance. 

And  perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the 
Navy's  limited  affection  for  close  air  support 
was  provided  In  this  year's  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Conmiittee.  When 
asked  what  aircraft  the  Navy  would  be  using 
for  close  support  In  the  next  few  years.  Ad- 
miral Connolly  replied: 

"Well  to  a  very  large  degree  we  will  use 
A-7's,  and  as  long  as  we  have  A-4s  we  will 
use  A-4's,  and  we  have  used  F-4's  when  It  was 
necessary.  And  the  Marines  wUl  be  using  the 
Harrier.  And  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  under 
some  circumstances  that  they  will  load  the 
P-14  up  because  It  covers  a  lot  of  real  estate 
and  can  carry  a  big  load  of  bombs  and  under 
certain  circumstances  It  might  turn  out  that 
the  F-14  would  do  close  air  support." 

Unfortunately,  the  A-4  is  the  only  air- 
craft at  all  suited  to  close  support  in  the 
Navy's  Inventory,  and  as  Admiral  Connolly 
indicated,  it  already  Is  being  phased  out. 
Once  it  is  gone  all  the  Navy  Itself  wiU  have 
for  the  mission  Is  one  interdiction  aircraft 
and   two  fleet   air   defense   fighters. 

But  air  superiority  Is  the  subject  today, 
and  in  many  respects,  the  air  superiority 
mission  is  more  Important  than  either  close 
support  or  Interdiction,  since  there  Is  no 
way  that  either  close  support  or  Interdic- 
tion aircraft  can  be  made  to  Influence  land 
battles  in  progress  unless  we  have  air  su- 
periority in  the  first  place. 

The  P-4  has  been  since  1961  and  Is  now 
the  air  superiority  fighter  of  the  Navy,  going 
through  several  different  versions  over  the 
years.  OrlginaUy  developed  by  the  Navy 
alone,  it  has  been  the  front  line  fighter  for 
the  Air  Force  as  well.  But  while  Navy  pur- 
chases ceased  after  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Air 
Force  bought  some  late-model  F-4's  last 
year  and  will  do  so  again  this  year. 

At  present,  the  Navy  has  about  two  air- 
craft supporting  the  Interdiction  mission 
aboard  its  carriers  for  each  P-4  fighter.  In 
a  relatively  benign  environment  such  as 
Vietnam,  where  we  have  encountered  only  a 
handful  of  Mlg-21'8,  it  is  possible  to  live 
with  this  ratio.  It  would  not  be  so,  however, 
against  a  more  numerous  enemy  fighter 
threat. 

And  our  carriers  can  fully  expect  to  coun- 
ter such  a  threat,  even  U  they  are  specifi- 


cally ear-marked  for  wars  not  Involving  So- 
viet naval  forces.  The  Soviets  have  long 
shown  a  willingness  to  make  Mlg-21's  avail- 
able to  their  alUes.  The  new  Mlg-23,  or  Fox- 
bat,  is  supporting  the  Egyptians  in  small 
numbers,  and  we  can  expect  large  quantities 
of  new  air  superiority  fighters  to  be  exported 
also  in  the  next  ten  years,  especially  If  the 
Soviets  continue  their  traditional  emphasis 
on  light,  highly  maneuverable  fighter 
designs. 

This  Is  a  central  fact  which  It  is  impor- 
tant to  fully  grasp.  Due  to  their  high  costs 
and  technical  complexity,  there  is  no  way 
that  the  Soviets  can  make  available  to  their 
allies  the  spectrum  of  sophisticated  threats 
with  which  they  themselves  threaten  our 
carriers,  such  as  large  numbers  of  submarines 
with  cruise  missiles  and  acoustic  homing 
torpedoes.  What  they  can  give  their  allies 
is  a  limited  number  of  patrol  boats  with 
Stjrx  missiles,  some  diesel  submarines  and 
obsolete  naval  bombers,  and  a  large  number 
of  cheap,  high  performance  fighters.  What 
we  need  to  counter  these  items  Is  a  less  com- 
plex and  more  reliable  kind  of  carrier  de- 
fense and  some  high  performance  fighters 
of  our  own. 

Just  what  is  the  current  status  of  the 
Russian  threat  these  fighters  will  have  to 
counter? 

n.   THE    SOVIET   FIGHTER  THREAT 

An  in-depth  discussion  of  the  Soviet  threat 
Is  not  warranted  here,  but  three  Important 
observations  should  be  made. 

First,  the  Soviets  have  done  more  work  on 
the  development  of  new  fighter  aircraft  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  than  has  the 
United  States.  As  the  Navy  itself  is  fond  of 
pointing  out.  albeit  with  some  exaggeration 
(accomplished  by  counting  as  separate  mod- 
els all  versions  of  each  basic  design) 

"The  Soviets,  since  1954  when  the  F^  was 
designed,  have  flown  18  new  models  of  mod- 
em-type fighter  aircraft  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  concentrated  on  tactical  aircraft  spe- 
cifically oriented  for  the  air  superiority  role." 

Second,  the  Soviets  have  approached  the 
problem  of  new  fighter  design  with  a  differ- 
ent design  philosophy  than  the  United 
States.  As  Air  Force  Secretary  Seamans  told 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
1969: 

"Since  their  appearance  In  the  Korean 
War,  Soviet -designed  fighters  have  generally 
been  more  maneuverable  and  have  had  bet- 
ter acceleration  than  VS.  fighters.  Our  fight- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  have  had  better  ra- 
diuses of  action,  firepower,  a-'lonlcs.  and 
payload." 

The  Soviets,  in  other  words,  have  steered 
clear  for  the  most  part  from  the  kind  of 
complex  avionics  and  armament  gear  which 
has  not  worked  for  us  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
about  which  I  will  say  more  later.  Their  own 
fighters,  freed  from  the  ■»>elght  and  drag 
of  this  equipment,  have  emphasized  the 
maneuverability  required  for  aerial  dogfights. 

Their  fighters  have  also  cost  far  less.  For 
example,  the  P-4  costs  about  three  times  as 
much  as  Its  most  direct  Soviet  competitor, 
the  Mig-21.  based  on  direct  comparisons  of 
the  cost  of  U.S.  aircraft  of  comparable  si/e 
and  complexity.  (I  cant  help  noting  that  the 
$800,000  cost  of  a  simple  Mig-21  is  the  cost 
for  only  two  of  the  six  Phoenix  missiles 
which  would  be  carried  by  the  F-14!) 

Third,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Soviets 
have  yet  to  develop  a  new  tactical  air-to-air 
fighter  which  Is  superior  to  the  P-4.  It  ap- 
peared for  a  while  that  the  new  Poxbat,  or 
Mlg-23,  might  be  such  an  aircraft,  but  it  now 
seems  clear  that  it  is  primarily  a  high  alti- 
tude interceptor,  rather  than  an  air  superior- 
ity fighter.  As  General  Bellis,  Air  Force  pro- 
gram manager  for  the  F-15.  told  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  this  year: 

"The  Poxbat,  a  high-speed,  high-altitude 
aircraft,  became  operational  with  the  Soviet 
air  defense  forces  in   1970  and  appears  to 
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have  excellent  capabilities  as  an  Interceptor 
or  reconnaissance  aircraft,  but  It  has  limited 
maneuverability  and  low  dynamic  pressure 
limit.  Because  of  these  limitations,  the  Fox- 
bat  does  not  represent  an  overwhelming 
tactical  air  combat  threat,  but  does  repre- 
sent an  impressive  technological  threat." 

Calling  the  Poxbat  "an  Impressive  tech- 
nical threat"  is  a  nice  way  of  saying  that 
the  Soviets  can  probably  build  a  much  bet- 
ter fighter.  No  doubt  they  can  and  will  when 
they  try.  And  a  true  successor  to  the  Mia-21 
la  due  any  year  now.  It  Is  important  there- 
fore that  we  design  our  own  new  generation 
of  fighters  not  only  to  counter  existing 
threats  but  to  provide  the  greatest  possible 
assurance  that  they  will  also  be  able  to 
handle  new  Soviet  aircraft  we  have  not  yet 
seen  and  probably  will  not  see  until  a  Domo- 
dedovo  air  show  In  the  1972-76  period. 

nl.   THE    MAIN    INCREDISNTS   OF   AIR-TO-AIB 
SUCCESS 


It  would  be  possible  to  Jump  at  this  point 
directly  to  a  discussion  of  the  F-14's  defi- 
ciencies as  a  fighter.  I  want  to  take  the  time 
first,  however,  to  consider  what  basic  per- 
formance features  we  need— and  why— in 
any  new  fighters  we  hope  to  buy. 

Too  often  we  In  Congress  attempt  to  make 
decisions  on  Important  defense  Issues  with- 
out asking  basic  questions  of  this  kind.  As 
a  result,  we  get  snowed  under  with  statis- 
tical data  and  a  variety  of  confiicting  claims. 
What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  organize  my 
discussion  around  six  Ingredients  which  are 
absolutely  essential  and  two  which  matter 
far  less  to  air-to-air  combat  success.  To  sup- 
port my  argvmients  I  will  rely  wherever  pos- 
sible on  concrete  evidence  from  our  actual 
experience  in  World  War  II.  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam The  basic  points  are  simple,  and  I'll 
do  what  I  can  to  keep  technical  details  to 
a  minimum. 

(1)  Aircraft  Maneuvering  Performance. 
The  object  of  any  aerial  dogfight  Is  to  ma- 
neuver out  of  vulnerable  positions  and  Into 
positions  suitable  for  weapons  delivery. 

Initially,  fighters  escorting  attack  aircraft 
over  enemy  territory  are  likely  to  be 
"bounced"  by  enemy  aircraft  from  behind. 
(The  term  derives  from  the  early  days  of 
aerial  combat,  when  the  air  currents  gen- 
erated by  closely  approaching  fighters  actu- 
ally caused  the  plane  set  upon  to  "bounce" 
m  the  air.)  Accordingly,  the  first  perform- 
ance requirement  for  a  fighter  Is  sufficient 
hard-t\im  capability  to  defeat  such  an  enemy 
attack  by  maneuvering  defensively  out  of 
the  launch  envelope  of  an  enemy's  missiles 
and  gvins.  This  capability  Is  usually  meas- 
ured m  terms  of  the  number  of  "g's"  the 
aircraft  can  pull  while  flying  at  dogfight 
speeds. 

The  next  requirement  is  an  ability  to  con- 
vert to  an  offensive  position.  What  this  re- 
quires Is  sufficient  acceleration  and  turn  ca- 
pabUlty  to  bring  enemy  aircraft  Into  the 
effective  launch  envelopes  of  our  own  missiles 
and  guns.  Acceleration  Is  determined  essen- 
tially by  the  thrust  of  the  engines  and  the 
weight  and  drag  of  the  plane. 

The  speed  at  which  these  maneuvers  take 
place  Is  largely  determined  by  the  speed  of 
the  defender  at  the  outset  of  the  engagement. 
This  is  almost  certain  to  be  his  cruise  speed — 
the  maximum  sustainable  with  efficient  use 
of  fuel— and  it  is  at  best  high  subsonic  even 
for  today's  supersonic  aircraft.  The  attack- 
ing aircraft  will  want  to  be  going  somewhat 
faster,  but  his  desired  speed  advantage  will 
be  limited  both  by  the  maximum  closure 
rate  at  which  he  can  still  set  up  for  weapons 
launch  and  by  his  recognition  that  the  poor 
turning  radius  associated  with  excess  speed 
could  cause  him  to  overshoot  Into  a  vulner- 
able position  If  the  defender  detected  his 
attack  and  executed  a  successful  defensive 
maneuver.  The  attacker  will  therefore  want 
to  maximize  his  own  maneuvering  capabil- 
ity In  the  low  supersonic  speed  regime. 


A  real  problem  for  today's  fighters  is  the 
fact  that  hard  maneuvers  at  these  speeds 
produce  drag  which,  together  with  the  weight 
of  the  aircraft,  forces  them  to  lose  i^eed 
and/or  altitude.  In  our  new  fighters.  Im- 
proved maneuverabUlty  at  dogfight  speeds 
win  have  to  be  a  prime  requirement.  Prom 
a  design  standpoint,  it  will  be  a  function  of 
BMlequate  wing  area  and  a  thrust  to  weight 
ratio  comfortably  in  excess  of  one.  These 
features  will  be  far  more  important  than 
those  required  for  a  very  high  supersonic 
dash  speed,  which  is  seldom  useful  and 
which  extracts  its  price  in  other  areas. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
the  advent  of  the  air-to-air  missile  has 
actually  put  a  premium  on  these  traditional 
maneuverability  requirements.  In  the  old 
days  one  aircraft  could  bounce  another  and 
if  unsuccessful  In  its  attack,  turn  on  full 
power  and  accelerate  away  for  the  limited 
range  of  aircraft  guns.  This  tactic  is  today 
preceded  by  heat -seeking  missiles  which  can 
at  times  be  outmaneuvered  but  cannot  be 
out-run.  If  any  enemy  aircraft  today  lit  its 
afterburner  and  tried  to  accelerate  away  in 
level  or  diving  flight.  It  would  Increase  Its  IB 
signature  by  a  large  order  of  magnitude  and 
become  a  sitting  duck  for  a  Sidewinder  type 
of  missile. 

Our  first  requirement,  then.  Is  an  aircraft 
which  can  both  out-run  and  out-accelerate 
the  enemy  at  all  speeds  encountered  during 
a  dogfight. 

(2)  Stability  and  Handling  Qualities.  A 
closely  related  need  Is  an  aircraft  with  good 
stability  and  handling  qualities,  since  these 
factors  are  a  prime  determinant  of  a  plane's 
actual  as  opposed  to  theoretical  maneuver- 
ability. If  a  plane  lacks  stability  and  good 
handling  qualities  a  pilot  will  be  Inhibited 
from  using  the  full  maneuvering  capability 
It  has,  and  his  timing  will  also  be  affected 
m  all  dogfight  engagements. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  current 
fighters — the  P-8.  F-lOO,  and  P-4,  for 
example — have  had  deflclencles  in  this  regard 
which  have  led  to  restrictions  on  the  realism 
of  peace-time  training  exercises  in  an  effort 
to  avoid  accidents.  Despite  these  restrictions 
we  have  already  lost  over  90  F-4's  in  non- 
combat  accidents.  The  great  majority  of 
these  accidents  have  been  from  loss-of- 
control  type  problems,  primarily  spins  and 
stalls. 

(3)  Detection  and  Acquisition.  A  Rand 
Corporation  study  Indicates  that  roughly  50 
percent  of  all  aerial  victories  in  World  War  II 
were  achieved  against  unaware  defenders,  a 
figure  which  has  probably  Increased  since 
due  to  the  high  speeds  of  modern  Jets.  A 
third  important  requirement,  therefore,  is 
an  aircraft  which  is  hard  to  detect  but  has 
excellent  acquisition  capabilities  of  Its  own. 
The  problem  of  minimizing  one's  own 
detection  is  quite  straightforward.  The  key 
factors.  In  order  of  Importance,  are  lack  of 
smoke  trail,  small  physical  size,  a  small  radar 
cross  section,  and  a  low  Infrared  signattire. 
One  of  the  problems  with  our  present  P-4  Is 
that  it  has  double  the  size  of  a  Mlg-2I  and 
a  smoke  trail  which  can  be  seen  for  many 
miles. 

The  most  Important  factor  In  detecting 
enemy  aircraft  Is  good  visibility  out  of  the 
cockpit,  particularly  over  the  sides  and  to 
the  rear.  Also  Important  are  the  presence  of 
passive  warning  receivers  on  the  plane  and 
adequate  use  of  ground-based  radars. 

Unfortunately,  our  own  emphasis  In  recent 
years  has  been  on  complex  and  expensive 
high  power-level  radars  in  our  planes  them- 
selves. It  is  worth  spending  a  moment  to  see 
why  this  emphasis  has  been  so  unfortunate. 
First,  these  airborne  radars  provide  no 
protection  against  the  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  to  detect  enemy  bounces,  which  are 
from  under  the  sides  or  from  the  rear,  since 
the  radars  sweep  only  In  a  narrow  cone  di- 
rectly In  front  of  the  plane.  This  cone,  it 
should  be  noted.  Is  especially  restricted  for 


radars  operating  In  a  look-down  mode.  It  te 
because  of  their  narrow  search  patterns 
that  these  radars  are  no  substitute  for  good 
visibility  out  of  the  cockpit  with  a  pilot's 
itnalded  eyes. 

Second,  these  airborne  radars  have  the  un- 
fortunate effect  of  broadcasting  the  plane's 
position  for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  thus 
negating  all  the  other  design  features  aimed 
at  minimizing  Its  detectabUity.  That  Is  why 
an  important  distinction  must  be  drawn,  as 
far  as  mechanical  aids  are  concerned,  be- 
tween passive  warning  receivers  on  the 
plane — which  do  not  alert  the  enemy  to  Its 
position — and  airborne  radars  which  do. 

It  is  because  radar  detection  devices  ac- 
tively warn  the  enemy  of  their  presence  that 
they  should  be  largely  confined  to  ground- 
based  sites.  The  Navy,  it  should  be  noted, 
can  and  has  easUy  obtained  the  shipboard 
radar  coverage  needed  to  position  our  fight- 
ers for  offensive  operations  In  each  of  our 
major  theaters — Europe,  Korea,  and  South- 
east Asia. 

The  deficiencies  of  high  power-level  air- 
borne radars  have  been  amply  demonstrated 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Enemy  pilots,  directed 
from  the  ground,  have  been  able  to  easily 
avoid  their  narrow  search  patterns  and  ap- 
proach American  fighters  from  behind. 
American  pilots  have  been  far  too  busy  vis- 
ually scanning  their  sides  and  rear  to  keep 
their  eyes  glued  to  their  radar  scopes.  And 
they  have  often  turned  off  their  radars  to 
avoid  advertising  their  positions  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  around. 

One  final  point  should  also  be  noted.  In 
addition  to  their  other  problems  airborne 
flghter  radars  have  proven  extraordinarily 
unreliable  from  a  piirely  mechanical  point  of 
view.  All  m  all,  they  have  contributed  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  all  enemy  flghter  detec- 
tions throughout  the  long  duration  of  the 
war. 

(4)  Reliable  and  Lethal  Weapons.  For  the 
past  twenty  years,  proponents  of  the  air-to- 
air  missile  have  argued  that  maneuvering 
combat  wovdd  soon  be  obsolete.  Fighter  pi- 
lots would  see  each  other  oiUy  on  their  air- 
borne radars  (!)  and  engage  by  missiles  at 
long  range,  without  ever  closing  for  a  dog- 
fight. 

I  have  Just  discussed  some  of  the  problems 
with  airborne  radar  acquisition,  and  since  I 
have  also  dealt  with  many  of  our  missUes' 
deflclencles  in  evaluating  the  Phoenix,  I  will 
only  summarize  them  here,  as  demonstrated 
m  our  Southeast  Asia  experience. 

First,  due  to  the  large  number  of  aircraft 
over  Vietnam  and  the  Impossibility  of  re- 
liably separating  enemy  planes  from  Lao- 
tian airliners  or  Air  Force  planes  not  tied  In 
on  the  Navy's  communications  system,  few 
stand-off  aerial  battles  have  ever  been  fought. 
Second,  our  missiles  have  never  demon- 
strated the  accuracy  and  reliability  predicted 
by  their  manufacturers  and  first  shown  In 
artificial  tests. 

Third,  enemy  aircraft  have  been  able  to 
outmaneuver  our  missiles  by  hard  turns  at 
normal  combat  g's. 

Fourth,  missile  performance  has  been  sub- 
stantially degraded  by  simple  enemy  coun- 
termeastires. 

Fifth,  radar  missiles  such  as  the  Sparrow 
have  greatly  restricted  aircraft  maneuvering 
performance  and  positioning  when  employed, 
since  It  Is  necessary  to  set  up  and  lock  on  to 
a  target  before  launching  them.  In  fact,  the 
Sparrow  had  a  minimum  launch  range  so 
long  our  flghters  often  had  to  drop  back  to 
launch  It  after  first  closing  for  visual  Identl- 
flcation. 

Sixth,  radar  missiles  such  as  the  Sparrow 
have  suffered  from  the  same  defect  as  air- 
borne radar  detection  systems — an  enemy  is 
alerted  to  their  use  and  encouraged  to  use 
evasive  tactics  and  countermeasures. 

It  Is  simply  incredible  how  much  money 
we  have  wasted  on  almost  totally  useless  alr- 
to-alr  missiles.  We  have  Invested  over  $2  bil- 
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Hon  to  date  on  the  Sparrow,  which  has  missed 
its  performance  predictions  by  a  factor  of 
ten,  and  almost  as  much  on  the  complex  in- 
frared Falcon.  „  j.^  ,. 
yet  Pentagon  studies  of  our  Southeast 
Asia  experience  convincingly  show  that  air- 
craft guns  are  still  the  most  effective  weapon 
against  enemy  flghters.  Only  one  of  our  ear- 
liest and  simplest  missiles,  the  infrared  AIM- 
9D  Sidewinder,  has  shown  a  roughly  compa- 
rable performance,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000  per 
missile  The  much  more  complex  radar  Spar- 
row at  $40,000  per  shot,  has  been  about  one- 
third  as  effective  as  the  Sidewinder  at  ahnost 
three  times  the  price.  The  Sparrow  has  been 
one-quarter  as  effective  as  flghter  planes 
cannons  or  guns;  while  costing  200  times  as 
much  per  firing  or  800  times  as  much  per 

kill! 

Admiral  Connolly  himself  was  quite  can- 
did about  the  sUte  of  our  alr-to-alr  missile 
arsenal  in  testimony  this  year  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee: 

"It  Is  one  of  my  chief  worries.  It  seems 
to  be  easier  to  go  to  the  moon  than  it  is  to 
get  a  good  alr-to-alr  missUe,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  our  situation  In  U.S. 
jojces— has  been  for  a  long  time.  The  best 
missile  we  have  is  stUl  the  latest  version 
of  the  Sidewinder." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  aircraft 

... «  „^*a  4.v«  i^^^.^-^r'A  cir«artTinder 

catinons  or  Ku<u>  «"»»*  «.»ic  i«u««.»o»«  u.^. ., — «  . 

remain  at  this  time  the  most— in  fact  the 
only—lethal  and  reliable  weapons  in  our 
fighter  arsenal.  Moreover,  our  fascination 
with  more  complicated  weaponry  has  pre- 
vented us  from  taking  full  advantage  of  their 
own  potential  for  improvement. 

(5)  Force  Structure  Implications.  However 
good  our  flghters,  they  must  be  avaUable  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  deny  the  enemy  a  sig- 
nificant numerical  superiority  In  combat 
situations.  We  could  use  such  an  advantage 
ourselves,  both  to  saturate  enemy  defenses 
and  to  replace  any  tosses  suffered.  Accord- 
ingly, even  with  budgetary  conditions  far 
less  stringent  than  those  existing  today,  cost 
would  have  to  be  seriously  considered  In 
evaluating  our  fighter  options. 

A  related  consideration  Is  the  number  of 
combat  sorties  each  option  would  actually 
deliver.  Historically,  highly  complex  and 
8<^hlsticated  aircraft  have  not  only  cost 
more  to  maintain  and  repair,  but  have  also 
not  been  usable  much  of  the  time.  It  is  a 
simple  point,  too  often  neglected,  that  an 
aircraft  will  do  us  no  good  in  time  of  battle 
unless  it  Is  flying  regularly. 

(6)  Pilot  Skill.  No  discussion  of  the  main 
requirements  of  alr-to-alr  success  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  this  final 
factor.  Unless  our  pilots  are  trained  In  peace- 
time to  be  highly  proficient  In  the  compli- 
cated tactics  made  necessary  by  changes  in 
the  technological  aspects  of  aerial  combat, 
no  amount  of  technological  superiority  In 
our  aircraft  themselves  wUl  bring  victory. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  historically  given 
our  pilots  short  shrift,  preferring  to  spend 
money  on  new  and  complex  equipment  rather 
than  Investing  In  adequate  pilot  skill.  Due 
to  its  Insistence  on  expensive  procurement 
programs  In  the  face  of  the  continuing 
budget  pinch,  the  Navy  has  cut  flying  hours 
In  its  training  programs  for  the  past  three 
years  while  continuing  to  invest  heavily  In 
airframe   and  electronics  hardware. 

Maneuverability,  stabUity  and  handling 
qualities,  detection  and  acquisition,  reliable 
and  lethal  weapons,  force  structure  impli- 
cations, and  pilot  skill — these  are  the  main 
determinants  of  air-to-air  success. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  moment  now 
about  two  other  factors,  the  lesser  impor- 
tance of  which  It  Is  also  essential  to 
establish. 

(1)  Payload/ Range.  An  aircraft's  payload 
and  range  potentials  are  obviously  Inter- 
related, since  one  can  trade  off  the  one  for 
the  other  by  varying  the  mix  of  fuel  and 
ordnance  carried. 


As  far  as  flghters  are  concerned,  payload 
Is  much  less  Important  than  range.  That  we 
have  traditionally  given  our  fighters  signifi- 
cant alr-to-surface  capabilities  la  Jiist  an- 
other Indication  of  the  continuing  fascina- 
tion of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  with 
multi-mission  aircraft  and  the  interdiction 
mission.  Both  services,  however,  already  have 
aircraft  designed  for  this  mission  which  need 
escorts,  not  competitors,  when  they  fly. 

Range  is  a  more  legitimate  concern.  But 
since  excessive  internal  fuel  requirements 
have  a  powerful  effect  in  degrading  the 
weight  and  the  performance  capabilities  of 
air  superiority  flghters,  it  Is  important  that 
our  flghters  be  designed  only  with  the  range 
and  combat  fuel  actually  needed  for  combat 
operations.  What  they  will  need  is  sufficient 
range  to  escort  attack  aircraft  on  their  mis- 
sions or  to  provide  decently  sustained  loiter 
over  a  battlefield. 

(2)  All-Weather  Avionics  Systems.  Bad 
weather  fighting  Is  one  of  the  most  mis- 
understood aspects  of  the  whole  dogflghtlng 
issue.  It  is  assumed  at  times  that  special 
avionics  systems  have  now  been  Invented 
which  give  our  flghters  the  capability  to  op- 
erate In  bad  weather  as  easily  as  In  broad 
daylight.  Unfortunately,  this  Just  Isn't  so, 
and  a  few  words  are  necessary  to  put  the 
problem  In  perspective. 

In  theory,  there  are  two  contingencies  for 
which  night  and  bad  weather  avionics  sys- 
tems In  our  air  superiority  flghters  might  be 
useful. 

First,  we  might  want  them  to  permit 
flghter  escorts  of  our  own  interdiction  air- 
craft— Navy  A-6's  and  Air  Force  P-lll's — 
on  their  night  bombing  missions.  Actually, 
our  night  and  all-weather  radar  equipped 
P-4's  have  never  performed  a  single  such 
escort  In  Vietnam.  They  have  not  shot  down 
a  single  Mlg-21  at  night  or  in  bad  weather 
during  the  entire  duration  of  our  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia ! 

The  reasons  are  simple.  It  is  hard  to  bold 
formation  In  the  dark  to  begin  with  and  if 
one  of  our  flghters  were  ever  bounced  by 
the  enemy,  it  would  be  virtually  Impossible 
for  him  to  Join  up  again  after  the  encounter. 
It  must  be  recognized  In  this  regard  that 
the  problem  of  Identifying  radar  acquired 
aircraft  is  even  more  difficult  at  night  than 
In  the  day,  because  closing  for  visual  identl- 
flcatlon  is  so  much  tougher.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  arguments  the  Navy  makes 
for  night  Interdiction  missions  Is  their  low 
cost,  precisely  because  they  require  no 
escorts. 

Second,  we  might  more  rationally  want  all- 
weather  avionics  systems  to  defend  against 
enemy  all-weather  attacks  with  their  inter- 
diction forces  on  battlefield  areas  where  our 
own  forces  are  engaged.  But  there  are  several 
points  to  be  noted  here. 

To  start  out  with,  the  Soviets  have  never 
developed  a  tactical  all  weather  attack  capa- 
bility. Since  the  few  light  tactical  Beagle  and 
Brewer  bombers  turned  out  in  the  late  1950's, 
they  have  not  develc^jed  a  single  all-weather 
Interdiction  aircraft,  and  their  Mlg-21  flght- 
ers have  no  all-weather  attack  capability  ei- 
ther. Under  the  circumstances.  Soviet  allies 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  such  a  capability 
of  their  own. 

Moreover,  our  own  experience  with  all- 
weather  avionics  systems  on  our  attack  air- 
craft demonstrates  that  they  simply  do  not 
provide  the  pinpoint  accuracy  needed  against 
battlefleld  targets  and  are  therefore  limited 
to  relatively  ineffective  use  against  fixed  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  targets. 

Finally,  it  Is  doubtful  whether  all-weather 
fighters  could  handle  all-weather  equipped 
attack  aircraft  in  any  event  without  consid- 
erable reliance  on  more  traditional  ground- 
based  help.  The  friend  or  foe  Identification 
problem  would  be  extremely  serious  over  a 
battlefield  at  night.  Moreover,  the  flghters 
would  be  at  an  Initial  disadvantage  for  ac- 
quisition purposes.  While  the  attack  aircraft 


would  be  homing  In  on  fixed  land-based  tar- 
gets, the  flghter  radars,  with  their  narrow 
effective  cones,  would  be  searching  the  skies 
for  targets. 

All-weather  avionics  systems,  then,  are  not 
needed  on  our  flghters  for  the  escort  and  bat- 
tlefield protection  missions  Just  discussed. 
The  only  time  they  would  really  be  useful  is 
if  the  flghter  were  operating  in  a  pure  inter- 
ceptor role,  e.g.,  protecting  a  carrier  from 
enemy  attack.  But  the  only  nation  which  has 
an  all-weather  equipped  heavy  naval  bomb- 
er force  capable  of  even  modest-sized  at- 
tacks against  our  carriers  is  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  have  already  explained  why  we  should 
not  employ  our  carriers  when  Soviet  naval 
forces  are  involved — even  in  good  weather 
and  broad  daylight.  Other  nations  will  not 
have  an  all-weather  equipped  anti-carrier 
force  to  worrj-  about.  Their  tactical  bombers 
or  flghters  will  have  no  such  avionics,  and 
iheir  heavy  bomber  force  will  be  either  small 
and  of  World  War  II  vintage  or  altogether 
non-existent. 

One  final  point  should  also  be  noted.  As 
proven  by  our  extensive  World  War  n  expe- 
rience (long  before  the  days  of  sophisticated 
all-weather  avionics),  even  clear  night  and 
marginal  daylight  weather  operations  require 
airframe  and  performance  requirements  quite 
different  from  those  necessary  for  visual 
combat.  They  emphasize  stalking  skiUs 
rather  iiihu  liie  ViOiclit  Xuall£U7Sr£  cf  serial 
dogfights  and  require  sufficient  endurance. 
acceleration,  and  speed  to  overtake  attack 
aircraft,  but  little  maneuverability.  Accord- 
ingly, if  we  wanted  an  all-weather  fighter 
capability  In  a  fraction  of  our  forces,  existing 
airframes  would  suffice  for  the  purpose — if 
we  could  develop  avionics  systems  which 
worked  well  enough  to  Justify  their  cost. 
The  most  important  point  Is  not  to  let  the 
limited  utility  of  such  a  capability  serve  as 
a  Justification  for  impoeing  weight  and  other 
design  penalties  which  could  compromise  the 
performance  actually  attainable  in  a  new  air 
superiority  fighter.  Otherwise,  the  effect  of 
our  attempt  to  fight  at  night  and  in  bad 
weather  will  be  to  give  the  enemy  the  day. 

re.    A    RATINO    or  THE   F^14 

This  analysis  of  alr-to-alr  combat  will 
make  It  a  lot  easier  to  show  why  the  F-14 
is  such  an  incredibly  poor  flghter  candidate 
for  the  Navy.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  run 
through  each  of  the  items  I  have  Just  dis- 
cussed and  to  see  how  the  P-14  measures  up. 
(1)  Maneuverability.  Due  to  Its  small 
wing  area  and  the  many  weight  compromises 
associated  with  its  complex  avionics,  its 
Sparrow  and  Phoenix  missile  carrying  ca- 
pability, and  its  large  air-to-surface  poten- 
tial, the  54,000  pound  F-14  will  have  danger- 
ously low  maneuverability.  A  few  statistical 
comparisons  will  serve  to  make  the  point. 

It  has  always  been  recognized  that  the 
F-14  would  have  a  relatively  poor  hard-turn 
capability  at  dogflght  speeds,  less  than  a 
Mlg-21  by  a  substantial  margin.  Moreover, 
Its  acceleration  potential  has  been  greatly 
dependent  on  successful  development  of  the 
"B"  engine,  with  its  much  better  thrust  rat- 
ing than  the  "A".  As  Admiral  Connolly  re- 
cently told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee : 

"The  performance  gap  [between  the  two 
engines)  is  an  acceleration,  rate  of  climb,  and 
service  celling,  not  In  top  speed.  It  will  affect 
that  maneuverability  because  the  B  engine 
Is  going  to  have  ability  to  send  that  plane 
straight  up.  This  is  a  tactical  realm  that  we 
have  not  yet  worked  in  but  I  think  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  both  are  going  to  have 
spectacular  possibilities  opened  up  to  them 
with  the  F-15  and  P-14  having  thrust  to 
weight  ratios  that  are  about  one  or  better 
to  one." 

Since  Admiral  Connolly  spoke,  the  B  en- 
gine production  contract  has  been  broken 
and  the  engine  Itself  shelved,  at  least  for  the 
next  two  years  and  another  96  aircraft.  What 
the  Navy  Is  left  with  Is  an  aircraft  which 
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do«8  not  measure  up  well  at  all  where  ma- 
neuverability ia  concerned. 

The  Air  Force  F-16  will  have  about  a  40 
percent  advantage  over  the  P-14A  In  acceler- 
ation and  at  least  a  60  percent  better  hard 
turn  capability  at  dogfight  speeds! 

In  fact,  a  recent  Pentagon  study  convinc- 
ingly Shows  that  the  old  P-4.  modified  only 
with  leading  edge  slats,  could  Itself  out- 
maneuver  the  F-14A !  With  these  Inexpensive 
slats,  which  could  be  deflected  to  Improve 
turning  performance  and  retracted  to  pre- 
vent drag  during  acceleration  and  climb, 
the  P-4  would  be  able  to  both  out-turn  and 
out-accelerate  the  P-14A  by  as  much  as  10 
percent  for  the  most  suitably  equipped  P-4 
models.  This  Is  admittedly  a  small  margin, 
but  It  Is  of  devastating  significance  when 
we  are  thinking  about  replacing  the  P-4  with 
P-14'8  costing  more  than  three  times  as 
much  per  plane! 

It  could  prove  equally  devastating.  In 
another  way.  If  we  relied  on  the  P-14  as  our 
front-line  Navy  fighter  against  Soviet  Mlg- 
21  successors  which  the  F-4  Itself  won't  be 
able  to  handle. 

(2>  Stability  and  Handling  Qualities.  The 
poor  maneuverability  of  the  F-14  will  be 
further  compromised,  moreover,  by  Its  poor 
stability  and  handling  qualities. 

The  Plat  Spin  Problem.  As  pointed  out  by 
NASA's  Langley  Research  Center  almost  a 
year  aad  on«-h«if  «-*»,  th«  m  ««  •;  wj^^iy 
to  be  very  susceptible  to  flat  spins  and  prob- 
ably unable  to  recover  from  them. 

What  happens,  In  essence,  when  an  air- 
craft enters  a  spin  is  that  control  of  the  air- 
craft Is  lost  during  hard  maneuvers  and  it 
spins  downward.  For  most  aircraft,  such 
spins  can  be  corrected  by  proper  control  ac- 
tions and  the  aircraft  can  be  saved,  given 
sufflclent  altitude.  There  are  two  reasons, 
however,  why  recovery  from  spins  may  well 
be  Impossible  for  the  P-14. 

First,  when  It  enters  a  spin.  It  might 
easily  suCFer  a  complete  loss  of  engine  power 
(or  flameout),  due  to  Irregularities  in  the 
air  flow  ent«rlng  the  engines.  Pan-Jet  en- 
gines, like  the  P-14's.  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  air  flow  Irregularities.  In  fact,  previous 
versions  of  the  engine  actually  used  on  the 
F-14A  have  experienced  serious  fiameout 
problems  In  use  on  the  F-1 1 1 . 

An  aggravating  factor  Is  the  F-14's  variable 
sweep  wing  design,  since  If  engine  power  Is 
lost  there  Is  no  power  to  move  the  wings. 
The  wing  area  of  the  P-14  Is  so  small  It  might 
be  Impossible  to  land  the  plane  at  any  time 
engine  power  was  lost.  This  would  certainly 
be  the  case  If  the  wings  were  not  In  an  op- 
timum recovery  position  at  the  time  the 
fiameout  occurred. 

The  Navy  Is  already  at  work  designing  sen- 
sors to  warn  F-14  pilots  of  Impending  spins, 
but  there  Is  no  real  solution  to  the  problem. 
A  spin  recovery  chute  has  been  rejected  be- 
cause it  would  have  a  terrible  Impact  on 
aircraft  size  and  weight.  Design  changes  to 
lengthen  the  fuselage  and  increase  the  ver- 
tical tall  would  have  the  same  effect  and 
still  might  not  be  successful. 

The  Directional  Stability  Problem.  NASA 
and  Orumman  wind  tunnel  tests  also  Indi- 
cate that  the  F-14  will  have  serious  direc- 
tional stability  problems  at  transonic  speeds 
and  above.  The  Navy  presently  hopes  to 
solve  them  with  a  stability  augmentation 
system  it  is  working  on,  but  major  design 
changes  may  be  needed.  These  changes  would 
Involve  Increases  In  the  size  of  either  the 
vertical  tall  or  ventral  areas. 

Unfortunately,  these  changes  would  In- 
crease weight  and  drag  and  further  degrade 
maneuvering  performance.  They  could  also 
make  It  completely  Impossible  for  the  F-14 
to  land  on  a  carrier  with  a  full  ordnance  load. 
The  Navy  will  therefore  undertake  these 
changes  only  If  they  are  essential,  but  it  is 
already  arguing  with  Orumman  over  who 
might  have  to  bear  their  ooata.  The  Navy 
clalma  the  directional  BtabiUtf  problem  ia  a 


deficiency  which  Orumman  would  have  to 
rectify,  while  Orumman  claims  that  any 
modificatlona  would  be  new  work  for  which 
an  Engineering  Change  Proposal  and  adjust- 
ment of  contract  prices  would  be  needed. 

Anyway  you  look  at  it,  the  F-14  will  have 
stability  and  handling  problems  to  comple- 
ment its  already  limited  maneuverability, 
problems  which  will  severely  limit  the  real- 
ism of  peacetime  training  exercises  with  the 
plane.  Just  how  bad  these  problems  will  be 
It  is  still  too  early  to  say.  But  as  I  noted 
earlier,  over  90  P-4's  have  already  been  lost 
In  non-combat  crashes,  primarily  In  loss  of 
control  type  accidents.  And  all  Indications 
to  date  say  that  the  F-14  will  have  signifi- 
cantly worse  handling  qualities. 

(3)  Detection  and  Acquisition.  In  this  area, 
the  P-14  would  have  two  relative  improve- 
ments over  the  P-4 — its  relatively  smokeless 
engines  and  Its  improved  visibility  out  of  the 
cockpit.  At  the  same  time,  Its  large  physical 
size  would  significantly  Increase  Its  own 
susceptibility  to  detection,  even  when  its 
airborne  radar  has  been  turned  off. 

(4)  Weapons.  For  armament,  the  F-14  re- 
lies primarily  on  the  Sparrow  and  Phoenix 
missiles,  with  all  their  attendant  problems. 
A  gim  and  Sidewinder  capability  will  be 
present,  but  relegated  to  a  secondary  role, 
primarily  because  the  F-14'8  limited  maneu- 
verability will  make  it  difficult  tQ  employ 
these  weapons. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  efforts 
are  being  made  to  solve  our  alr-to-alr  missile 
problems,  no  clear  solution  is  yet  in  sight. 
All  indications  are  that  the  Phoenix  will  have 
even  worse  problems  than  the  old  Sparrow, 
and  the  new  Sparrow — twice  as  expensive  as 
the  old — has  had  a  disastrous  test  record  to 
date  which  has  kept  it  in  development  for 
more  debugging. 

I  must  admit,  in  all  candor,  that  I  have 
grave  doubts  whether  some  of  the  problems 
we  have  experienced  will  ever  be  solved. 

I  see  no  foolproof  way  of  solving  the  friend 
and  foe  identification  problem  under  condi- 
tions of  stand-off  launch. 

I  see  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
countermeasures  susceptibility. 

And  I  also  fear  that  future  Improvements 
in  aircraft  maneuvering  performance  may 
outdistance  any  improvements  in  the  ma- 
neuverability of  our  alr-to-alr  missiles.  Since 
the  airplane  will  always  have  the  choice  of 
what  to  do  next,  the  time  lag  will  always 
work  against  the  missile.  And  since  the  mis- 
sile will  be  going  much  faster  than  the  plane. 
It  will  have  to  pull  more  g's  to  adjust,  more 
than  its  own  small  wings  may  well  allow. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  both  wasteful  and 
militarily  dangerous  to  Invest  large  sums  in 
relatively  unmaneuverable  airframes  which 
will  be  highly  ineffective  unless  and  until 
these  armament  problems  are  solved.  We 
have  really  been  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse  too  long. 

(5)  Force  Structure  Implications.  At  a 
minimum  of  $18  million  per  copy  the  F-14 
has  terrifying  force  structure  implications. 
There  is  simply  no  way  it  could  ever  replace 
the  F-4's  now  in  our  inventory  on  anything 
like  a  one-to-one  basis.  And  the  effects  of  its 
high  Investment  costs  would  only  be  height- 
ened when  operating  costs  equal  to  them 
were  tacked  on  every  five  years.  Finally,  the 
great  complexity  of  the  aircraft  and  its  ma- 
jor components  would  maximize  its  time  un- 
der repair. 

(6)  Pilots.  Because  the  F-14  measures  up 
so  poorly  against  the  five  main  technologi- 
cal requirements  for  alr-to-alr  success,  pilots 
have  been  understandably  cool  in  their  reac- 
tions to  it.  "Buy  Mlg-3rs,"  one  Navy  pilot  it 
said  to  have  shouted  at  a  meeting  devoted  to 
selling  the  F-14. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  F-14's  low  fer- 
formance  and  high  cost  la  Its  emphasis  on 
deaign  features  not  essential  to  the  air  su- 
periority mission.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Ita 
range,  which  will  be  better  than  a  30  per- 


cent improvement  over  the  F-4.  But  there  is 
no  justification  for  Ita  largo  air-to-surface 
capability.  And  It  Is  chocked  full  of  all- 
weather  avionics  systems. 

The  F-14,  then,  ia  simply  not  the  answer 
to  the  Navy's  fighter  needs.  It  indisputably 
costs  the  most,  yet  offers  the  least,  of  all 
the  options  available.  But  just  what  should 
the  Navy  do? 

V.  THE  NEW  LIOHT  FIGHTXB  ALTERNATIVE 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  already  devel- 
oping a  sophisticated  front-line  fighter  much 
superior  to  the  P-14,  the  Air  Force  recently 
initiated  a  new  light  fighter  prototj-pe  pro- 
gram. 

The  need  for  such  a  highly  maneuverabl? 
light  fighter  has  long  been  recognized  in  a  va- 
riety of  circles.  It  has  been  no  secret  that  the 
Russians  have  found  their  $800,000  Mig-21's  a 
suitable  counter  to  F-4's  costing  and  weigh- 
ing three  times  as  much.  And  the  French 
have  been  selling  for  less  than  $1.5  million 
a  Mirage  fighter  which  has  delighted  the 
Israelis,  who  have  used  the  larger  payload 
of  the  F-4  mainly  on    bombing  missions. 

Dissident  voices  have  therefore  been 
raised — by  civilian  critics,  by  F-4  pilots  re- 
turning from  Vietnam,  and  by  top  American 
fighter  plane  designers,  such  as  Lockheed's 
C.  L.  "Kelly"  Johnson. 

LOCIiHESp'S    "KELLY"    JOHNSON    CEPLOSiS 
SHRINKING    U.S.   nCHTEB     STRENGTH 

"The  problem  of  numbers  is  a  very  funda- 
mental one,"  J<AnBon  said  in  a  recent  inter- 
view. The  lesson  is  clear  from  Southeast  Asia, 
but  doing  something  about  it  will  be  difficult, 
since  costs  of  new  fighters  are  now  up  to 
$8-$  14  million  apiece,  Johnson  indicated. 

"And  whUe  numbers  of  UjS.  fighters  are 
declining,  the  Soviet  Union  keeps  in  oper- 
ation about  6,000  fighters,  "not  counting  the 
ones  they  give  away,"  Johnson  said. 

"Furthermore,  the  Soviet  fighters  are  de- 
signed from  the  ground  up  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  U.S.  fighters.  They  have  only 
half  the  range,  armament  and  electronic  gear, 
but  double  the  wing  area.  This  allows  them  to 
out-maneuver  current  U.S.  fighters  In  many 
Instances,  Johnson  said. 

"Johnson — designer  of  the  P-38,  P-«0,  F- 
94,  F-104,  and  P-12 — also  feels  the  U.S.  does 
not  have  enough  types  of  fl.ghters.  "I'm  not 
an  exponent  for  the  carpenter  who  has  only 
one  tool  in  his  tool  box,"  he  said. 

•Johnson  also  feels  that  the  idea  of  inten- 
tionally giving  the  opponent  the  "high 
ground"  in  an  aerial  battle  is  bad  tactics. 
He  says  new  fighters  must  have  capability  for 
great  increase  in  speed  to  take  the  high 
ground. 

In  addition,  the  idea  of  "just  being  able 
to  shoot  a  missile  (from  a  U.S.  fighter  to  hit 
a  high-fiylng  enemy  fighter)  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient," Johnson  said.  "It  hasn't  been  in  the 
past." 

The  veteran  fighter  designer  also  chal- 
lenged the  theory  that  two  engines  are  bet- 
ter than  one  for  a  fighter.  "In  time  of  war, 
twins  are  not  aafer  than  singes,"  he  said. 
With  twin-engine  P-38s,  the  Army  Air  Force 
found  It  had  "twice  the  chance  of  having  an 
engine  shot  out  and  one  half  the  chance  of 
getting  home  after  It  was,"  he  said.  "When 
a  P-38  engine  was  shot  out,  the  plane  was 
downed  (by  enemy  fire)  because  it  was  mov- 
ing so  slowly." 

Johnson  had  just  submitted  to  the  Air 
Force  an  unsolicited  proposal  for  a  hlgh- 
wlng,  low  horizontal  tall  modification  of  his 
P-104  Starflghter.  He  offered  to  build  two 
prototypes  of  the  new  lightweight  fighter — 
the  X-27— for  $35  million  and  to  have  them 
in  the  air  within  a  year.  The  X-27,  he  told 
the  Air  Force,  would  be  able  to  l>etter  the 
performance  of  the  F-14,  and  he  would  de- 
sign it  so  tliat  it  could  b«  produced  at  one- 
third  the  coat. 

Other  tmsollolted  propooals  were  sub- 
mitted shortly  thereafter,  and  out  of  them 
grew  the  Air  Force  prototyjw  program,  now 
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pointed  toward  the  development  of  brand 
new  fighter  designs. 

Until  the  Air  Force  took  this  initiative,  it 
was  well  recognized  in  knowledgeable  circles 
that  new  fighters  superiw  to  the  F-14  could 
be  designed  at  much  better  prices  at  the 
expense  only  of  some  dubious  avionics  and 
missile  gear.  But  Pentagon  officials  usually 
refused  to  admit  this  basic  fact. 

Indicative  of  the  situation  Is  the  following 
exchange  between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  Admiral 
Connolly  during  hearings  this  year  before 
the  Tactical  Air  Subcommittee  of  Senate 
Armed  Services: 

Senator  Cannon.  Do  you  see  any  need  for 
a  high  performance  day  fighter  for  the  Navy, 
presumably  a  low-cost  fighter,  in  the  future? 
Admiral  Connolly.  I  don't  want  to  be 
facetious  but  I  haven't  seen  a  low-cost  air- 
plane for  an  awful  long  time. 

Equally  representative  Is  the  following 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  during  Senate  debate  on  the  F-14 
in  1969: 

•Let  me  make  thL«:  point  very  clear.  The 
Navy  experts  have  sUted  that  If  they  designed 
an  aircraft  exclusively  for  air  superiority 
without  considering  any  other  mission  It 
would  weigh  only  600  pounds  less  than  the 
present  P-14.  ...  I  certainly  am  not  at- 
tempting to  convince  any  member  of  the 
Senate  that  the  F-14  is  a  cheap  aircraft. 
It  is  not.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  we  cannot 
go  down  to  the  local  dime  store  and  procure 
complicated  weapon  systems  containing  the 
highest  sophistication." 

The  Air  Force  light  fighter  prototype  pro- 
gram has  now  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
We  don't  have  to  go  down  to  the  local  dime 
store.  American  designers  can  themselves 
give  us  first-rate  fighters  at  prices  compet- 
itive on  the  world  market! 

Admittedly,  these  fighters  exist  right  now 
only  on  the  drawing  boards.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  when  devel- 
opment work  Is  finished,  the  Afr  Force  wUl 
have  fighter  prototypes  which  score  very  well 
In  all  basic  requirements  for  air-to-air 
success. 

Their  maneuvering  capability  will  prob- 
ably put  the  P-14  to  shame.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, they  will  show  both  acceleration  and 
turning  performance  80-100  percent  better 
than  the  P-14A.  In  fact,  they  wlU  probably 
be  the  first  aircraft  actually  capable  of  exe- 
cuting dogfight  maneuvers  at  supersonic 
speeds. 

They  should  be  able  to  achieve  this  dra- 
matic performance  by  rigorously  eliminating 
all  weight  not  essential  to  the  mission  of 
shooting  down  enemy  aircraft  and  then  re- 
placing a  small  fraction  of  this  weight  with 
more  wing  area  and  more  engine.  They  will 
probably  weigh  about  15,000-20,000  pounds — 
25,000-30,000  pounds,  not  600 — less  than  the 
F-14. 

Because  they  will  be  smaller  physically 
than  a  Mlg-21  and  also  have  smokeless  en- 
gines, they  should  be  very  difficult  to  detect. 
They  will  have  good  cockpit  visibility,  too, 
and  they  will  carry  no  airborne  radars  when 
they  fiy. 

For  armament,  they  will  forego  the  Phoe- 
nix and  the  Sparrow  for  the  only  reliable 
systems  we  have  developed  thus  far — guns 
and  the  simple  Sidewinder.  At  the  same 
time,  they  wUl  have  the  growth  capability 
to  carry  more  advanced  passive  missiles  such 
as  the  Agile. 

Even  if  they  came  in  at  about  double  the 
$2.5  million  per  copy  now  expected  if  they 
are  produced  in  quantity,  they  would  still 
have  about  a  3  or  4  to  1  cost  advantage  over 
the  F-14.  In  fact,  their  cost  advantage  in 
terms  of  sorties  deliverable  In  combat  could 
rise  as  high  as  8  to  10  when  their  probable 
low  maintenance  times  are  considered. 

Their  range  will  be  a  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  F-4,  and  It  could  exceed  that 
of  the  F-14  under  maneuvering  combat  con- 


ditions. Finally,  they  will  have  only  a  modest 
alr-to-siu^ace  capability  and  no  complex  all- 
weather  avionics,  at  least  In  the  standard 
version. 

All  m  all,  they  are  likely  to  be  just  what 
many  of  our  pilots  have  long  wanted  to 
match  the  new  Soviet  fighters  likely  to  be 
turned  out  during  the  next  5-10  years. 

The  Air  Force  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
undertaking  this  new  fighter  prototype  pro- 
gram as  a  possible  complement  to  the  F-15. 
What  Is  even  more  urgent  Is  that  the  Navy 
undertake  a  similar  program  of  Its  own. 

Light  high  pertormance  fighters  would  ob- 
viously be  ideal  for  carrier  use.  Their  small 
size  would  permit  a  spotting  factor  of  less 
than  one,  i.e.,  it  would  be  possible  to  ac- 
commodate about  twice  as  many  light  fight- 
ers as  F-14's  in  the  same  deck  space.  The 
slow  takeoff  and  landing  speeds  permitted 
by  their  generous  wing  area  and  thrust  would 
make  them  better  suited  to  carrier  takeoffs 
and  landings  than  any  current  Navy  fighters. 
And  they  would  greatly  alleviate  the  current 
inability  of  carriers  to  accommodate  suffi- 
cient maintenance  personnel  to  maintain  to- 
day's complex  first  line  aircraft. 

In  fact,  if  the  Navy  failed  to  undertake  a 
prototype  program  to  meet  its  own  require- 
ments, the  Air  Force  prototypes  could  prove 
eminently  adaptable  to  Navy  use. 

VI.    CONCLUSIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Our  single  most  important  need  is  to 
start  work  now  on  a  new  light  fighter  devel- 
opment progMun  for  the  Navy.  The  F-14 
simply  will  not  give  us  the  new  air  superior- 
ity fighter  our  national  security  requires.  It 
would  almost  certainly  be  no  match  for  a 
new  Russian  fighter.  And  It  could  be  put  to 
shame  by  a  new  light  Navy  fighter  or  our 
own. 

We  could  simply  wait  and  hand  the  Navy 
an  Air  Force  developed  plane,  but  it  would 
be  better  if  we  did  not.  A  Navy  program 
could  give  special  emphasis  to  such  things 
as  spotting  factor  constraints  and  the  rigors 
of  carrier  landings.  Moreover,  a  second 
competitive  prototype  program  at  this  time 
would  give  more  design  teams  a  chance  to 
maintain  and  refurbish  their  languishing 
design  skills.  A  second  program  would  also 
provide  insurance  against  not  finding  as 
superior  a  fighter  as  possible  in  the  Air 
Force  competition.  And  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
$50  million  for  each  of  the  two  contractors 
in  the  Navy  fiyoff,  we  could  well  afford  these 
benefits. 

If  work  were  started  this  fall,  the  new 
Navy  prototypes  could  be  ready  for  a  flyofl 
In  about  two  years.  Another  two  years  would 
probably  then  be  required  to  make  a  final 
selection.  Initiate  production,  and  make  first 
deliveries  to  the  fleet.  This  schedule  would 
result  In  an  Initial  operating  capability  date 
for  a  new  light  fighter  in  late  1975,  little 
more  than  a  year  after  the  F-14  IOC  date 
currently  contemplated. 

(2)  An  almost  equally  Important  need  is 
to  scrap  the  F-14.  The  F-14  simply  cannot 
hack  it  as  a  fighter,  so  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  keeping  the  program  going  unless 
we  wanted  to  buy  a  limited  number  of 
planes — perhaps  200  or  so — for  altogether 
different  missions.  But  what  missions? 

Phoenix  missile  fieet  air  defense  against 
the  Soviet  naval  threat  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  The  Phoenix  probably  couldn't  cope  with 
the  massed  bomber  attacks  It  was  originally 
designed  to  meet,  let  alone  the  Soviet 
submarine-launched  cruise  missile  and  tor- 
pedo threat  which  has  been  growing  in  re- 
cent years.  And  if  we  Insisted  on  wasting 
money  on  the  fleet  air  defense  mission,  we 
could  get  by  wasting  less  If  we  put  the 
Phoenix  on  the  A-6  or  the  new  Sparrow  on 
a  modified  P-4.  Either  of  these  combina- 
tions might  do  every  bit  as  good  a  job  as  the 
F-14/Phoenlx  combination. 

We  certainly  don't  need  the  F-14  for  its 
air-to-surface  capability.  We  already  have 
aircraft  designed  specifically  for  the  Inter- 


diction mission,  and  as  I  said  earlier,  they 
need  escorts,  not  competitors,  when  they  fiy. 
The  F-14  can't  be  justified  either  for  Its 
night  and  all-weather  capability  It  is  more 
reliable  avionics,  not  new  high  cost  airframes, 
which  we  need  if  we  want  to  perform  this 
mission. 

(3)  Also  required,  but  far  less  urgent,  are 
Improvements  in  what  our  P-4's  can  do.  Ac- 
tually, there  is  only  one  option  which  de- 
serves a  go-ahead  at  this  time. 

We  can  and  should  put  leading  edge  slats 
on  a  portion  of  the  Navys  F-4  force.  The  cost 
would  be  minimal  and  it  would  give  us  a 
fighter  superior.  In  fact,  to  the  F-14A  till 
the  new  light  fighter  came  along.  II  we 
bought  new  planes  In  preference  to  modify- 
ing existing  F-4J's,  a  carrier -capable  version 
of  the  slats-equipped  F-4EF  now  being  sold 
to  the  Germans  would  probably  be  our  best 
buy.  The  F-4EF  has  been  stripped  of  the 
AWG-10  fire  control  system  already  on  the 
F-4J  and  itself  relies  not  on  the  Sparrow  but 
on  guns  and  the  Sidewinder  as  its  primary 
armaments.  It  would  be  lighter,  more  ma- 
neuverable,  and  almost  $2  mUllon  less  ex- 
pensive than  any  other  model  we  could  buy. 
Additional  F-4  modifications  could  also  be 
considered — new  fire  control  systems  to 
launch  the  new  Sparrow  in  the  fieet  air  de- 
fense role,  or  better  all-weather  avionics.  But 
the  least  we  could  do,  if  we  took  this  route, 
would  be  to  rigorously  test  all  new  systems 
Involved  before  we  went  and  stuck  them  on 
the  planes. 

(4)  Finally,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
low  priority  studies  of  the  P-15  as  a  possible 
Navy  aircraft.  I  fully  recognize  that  it  is  a 
better  fighter  than  the  P-14  Itself.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  little  It  could  add  to  the 
capabilities  of  a  new  Navy  light  fighter  and 
modified  F-4's  working  in  combination.  And 
a  carrier  suitable  F-15  might  turn  out  to  be 
difficult  to  build  and  virtually  as  expensive 
as  the  F-14  has  become. 

Mr.  President,  the  F-14  program  Is  In  many 
respects  a  microcosm  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  plague  our  defense  establishment 
today: 

Initial  cost  estimates  which  later  balloon: 
The  incredible  Inertia  of  ten  year  old  Ideas 
which  have  never  been  thought  through; 

The  failure  to  test  new  systems  before  ihey 
have  been  deployed;  and 

The  continued  emphasis  on  multi-mission 
aircraft  which  do  no  mission  well. 

We  won't  solve  all  these  problems  just  by 
Instituting  the  recommendations  set  forth 
here.  But  we  will  have  made  a  pretty  decent 
start. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  recognize  that  he 
has  followed  this  program  very  seriously. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  are 
not  completely  satisfied  as  to  where  we 
are  going  on  this  program  at  the  pres- 
ent time ;  because,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  situation  as 
I  reported  tne  other  day,  that  Grumman 
has  indicated  that  there  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  they  can  perform  if  they  are 
held  to  the  contract.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Navy  has  recommended  to  us  that 
Grumman  be  held  to  the  contract.  So 
at  least  we  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  the  Government  default 
on  the  contract,  which  would  open  the 
door  for  Grumman  to  come  in  and  the 
cost  to  go  up.  if  we  are  going  to  have  the 
aircraft  and  it  appears  that  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  excellent  plane  and  one  that 
the  Na\'y  needs  very  badly.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  the  ones  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  breaking  the 
contract. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  still  very  skep- 
tical about  the  whole  mission  of   this 
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plane,  but  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator in  the  speech  he  delivered  before 
I  started  asking  him  questions. 

I  will  support  the  Senator  in  every- 
thing I  can  do  to  help  him  prevent  the 
Government  from  defaulting  on  the  con- 
tract. I  agree  that  that  would  be  a  mis- 
take from  a  fiscal  standpoint  as  well 
as  a  mistake  in  terms  of  the  strength  of 
our  dsfenses. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THB  AABNCr:  WHAT  DO  THE  ARMED  SERVICES 
COMMITTTE'S  PROPOSALS  REALLY  MEAN  POB 
THE  IfEW  PRESIDENTIAL  COMMAND  POST  PRO- 
GRAM? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the  fis- 
cal 1973  budget  request  called  for  a 
downpayment  of  $261  million,  of  which 
$256.4  million  is  subject  to  authorization 
in  this  bill,  for  a  new  Presidential  Com- 
mand Post  program.  That  program,  as 
presently  envisaged,  calls  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seven  Boeing  747  aircraft  for 
use  by  top  defense  planners  and  decision- 
makers in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. Three  of  the  planes  are  to  be 
stationed  at  Andrews  Air  Force  base  for 
Presidential  use.  while  the  remaining 
four  planes  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Earlier  this  year  I  delivered  a  floor 
speech  which  was  highly  critical  of  this 
new  Air  Force  managed  program.  In 
that  speech.  I  called  for  a  denial  of  large- 
scale  command  post  funding  pending 
the  completion  of  further  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  a  copy  of 
my  earlier  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

COMMITTEE  ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  reporting  out  this  bill, 
has  chosen  to  follow  its  own  course  of 
action.  It  has  rejected  both  the  budget 
request  and  my  proposed  alternative. 
Its  recommendation  calls  for  congres- 
.<;ionaI  approval  of  $120  million  of  the 
$256.8  million  requested  by  the  Air  Force. 
The  funds  recommended  would  permit 
purchase  of  four  of  the  six  Boeing  747's 
originally  budgeted  for  fiscal  1973  to- 
gether with  substantial  development 
work  on  new  equipment  to  be  placed 
inside  these  airplanes. 

I  do  not  intend  to  challenge  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  by  means  of  a 
floor  amendment.  I  feel  that  they  con- 
stitute a  constructive  attempt  to  come 
to  grips  with  some  of  the  problems  posed 
by  this  program.  In  addition,  I  sum  sure 


that  they  will  be  reviewed  further  by 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Appropri- 
ations Committees.  The  distinguished 
recently  deceased  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  (Mr.  El- 
lender)  made  clear  to  me  in  a  letter  that 
he  shares  many  of  the  concerns  raised 
in  my  earlier  speech,  and  the  interest 
of  the  able  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee chairman  (Mr.  Mahon)  is  amply 
dociunented  in  the  transcript  of  his 
committee's  hearings  on  the  command 
post  program. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Armed  Sen'- 
ices  Committee,  however,  the  reasoning 
which  lies  behind  his  committee's  recom- 
mendations and  how  the  committee  in- 
tends to  follow  up  on  them  should  they 
be  finally  enacted  into  law. 

SPECIFIC  QUESTIONS 

These  are  the  specific  questions  which 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis>  : 

First.  The  full  command  post  pro- 
gram, as  envisaged  originally  by  the 
Air  Force,  calls  for  the  purchase  of 
seven  Boeing  747's.  The  first  three  air- 
craft would  be  reserved  initially  for 
Presidential  use  and  would  have  trans- 
ferred to  them  as  soon  as  they  are  pur- 
chased the  communications  equipment 
and  data  processing  gear  now  installed  in 
the  three  existing  EC-135  Presidential 
command  post  aircraft.  The  fourth  air- 
craft would  be  used  meanwhile  for  pro- 
totype testing  of  new  equipment.  Finally, 
once  this  new  equipment  is  developed,  it 
would  be  installed  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  aircraft.  These  last  three  air- 
craft would  then  be  made  available  to 
the  President,  with  the  first  three  air- 
craft and  the  fourth  aircraft  prototype 
reverting  to  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

One  consideration  which  has  troubled 
me  very  much  about  this  proposed  pro- 
gram and  schedule  is  that  the  four  air- 
craft reverting  to  the  Air  Force  might 
constitute  an  opening  wedge  in  an  even- 
tual Air  Force  request  for  replacement  of 
its  entire  EC-135  fleet  with  new  747's.  As 
you  know,  the  Air  Force  has  45  EC-^35 
command  post  aircraft  in  its  fleet  at  the 
present  time,  and  their  replacement  by 
747s  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $50  million  per 
fully  equipped  aircraft  might  involve  a 
price  tag  in  excess  of  $2  billion.  The  cur- 
rent EC-135  aircraft  are,  of  course,  only 
10  years  old,  but  I  am  concerned  that  the 
Air  Force  might  cite  congressional  ap- 
proval now  of  four  replacement  aircraft 
as  a  recognition  of  a  much  greater  re- 
placement need  in  a  very  short  time.  In 
fact,  I  wonder  in  all  honesty  whether  the 
Air  Force  has  not  had  this  in  the  back 
of  their  mind  in  calling  for  a  seven  air- 
craft program  now,  rather  than  the  three 
or  four  aircraft  which  would  seem  to  suf- 
flce  for  Presidential  needs  if  new  equip- 
ment was  transferred  to  these  aircraft  as 
soon  as  it  was  developed. 

One  attractive  feature  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation,  which  involves 
approval  now  for  only  four  of  the  seven 
aircraft  envisaged  in  the  program,  is  that 
it  holds  open  the  possibility  that  this 
more  limited  course  may  eventually  be 
followed.  Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee: 


Has  the  committee  made,  as  yet,  any 
final  determination  that  more  than  the 
four  747s  recommended  for  purchase  in 
this  bill  will  be  needed  to  complete  this 
command  post  program,  or  is  it  holdin;; 
open  its  options  regarding  all  future 
purchases? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Before  I  answer  that 
question  specifically  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  support 
of  the  reconunendations  in  the  bill  for 
this  comand  post  program.  The  program 
was  very  seriously  considered  and  was 
approved,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  the 
bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  command 
post  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  might  need  as  Command- 
er in  Chief. 

In  reply  to  the  specific  question,  as  the 
Senator  accurately  described,  the  total 
program  includes  procurement  of  seven 
Boeing  747  aircraft.  Six  were  requested 
for  1973  and  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending procurement  of  four.  Frankly, 
we  were  not  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
need  this  year  for  more  than  four  air- 
craft, and  as  noted  in  the  committee 
report,  future  procurement  requests  will 
be  decided  as  they  are  requested. 

In  other  words,  we  certainly  thought 
this  was  as  much  as  could  be  handled 
this  year  and  approved.  The  others  will 
have  to  be  justified  on  their  own  merits. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  the 
committee  reserves  the  option  that  it 
may  or  may  not  approve  more  than  four 
aircraft  depending  on  conditions  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Second,  the  Air 
Force  is  now  proposing  that  the  equip- 
ment in  the  three  EC-135  Presidential 
command  post  aircraft  be  taken  out  of 
these  planes  and  placed  in  three  new 
747's.  Does  the  Senator  see  any  technical 
reasons  why  it  would  not  be  possible 
later  to  take  this  same  old  equipment 
out  of  the  747's  and  move  In  the  new 
equipment  at  that  time?  Would  that  not 
be  less  expensive  than  buying  three  new 
aircraft  for  the  new  equipment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  am  aware  of  no 
technical  reasons  why  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible, later,  to  take  the  old  equipment  out 
and  replace  it  with  new  equipment  when 
the  new  equipment  Is  available.  That  is 
part  of  the  Air  Force  plan.  However,  as 
the  Senator  indicated  earlier,  the  total 
program  is  for  seven  aircraft — three  for 
the  Presidential  Command  Post,  three 
for  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  and  one 
to  serve  as  a  training  and  support  air- 
craft. 

So  if  the  total  program  is  approved, 
and  the  committee  is  only  recommending 
four  aircraft  this  year,  three  more  air- 
craft will  ultimately  be  required. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  committee 
believe  that  the  Air  Force  has  a  definite 
near-term  need  of  its  own,  apart  from 
the  Presidential  need,  for  replacing  Its 
EC-135  command  post  aircraft?  If  the 
committee  does  believe  that  such  a  need 
exists,  why  is  that  the  case,  and  just 
how  many  new  aircraft — 4  or  45 — will  be 
needed?  Would  the  communications  and 
data  processing  gear  in  four  Boeing  747's 
be  compatible  with  that  in  the  41  EC- 
135's? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
can  speak  for  the  committee  since  there 
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has  been  no  decision  yet  on  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  aircraft.  However,  my 
initial  judgment  is  that  there  is  a  require- 
ment for  SAC  Command  Post  aircraft.  In 
the  Air  Force  total  program  of  seven 
aircraft,  three  wUl  go  to  SAC,  and  the 
commimications  and  data  processing 
gear  would  be  compatible  not  only  with 
the  remaining  EC-135's,  but  with  the  en- 
tire World  Wide  Military  Command  and 
Control  System. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  seven  air- 
craft proposed  program  is  going  to  re- 
place 18  of  the  existing  45  airplane  fleet 
and  there  is  no  proposal  beyond  the  seven 
that  we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  DC-10  and  the  L-1011  cost 
approximately  $7  million  less  per  copy 
than  the  747.  Accordingly,  use  of  the  747. 
rather  than  one  of  these  planes,  in  a  45 
aircraft  Air  Force  replacement  program, 
could  present  the  taxpayer  with  $315 
million  in  extra  costs.  And  even  if  a  plane 
as  large  as  the  747  is  needed  to  meet  fu- 
ture Presidential  needs,  it  seems  likely 
that  a  DC-10  or  L-1011  would  suffice  for 
the  different  needs  of  the  Air  Force.  Is 
this  not  an  important  justiflcation  for 
limiting  the  present  Presidential  Com- 
mand Post  program  to  four  aircraft,  not 
providing  the  Air  Force  with  any  747s  on 
a  fallout  basis,  and  then  looking  at  Air 
Force  needs  separately  some  time  in  the 
future  to  insure  a  compatible  replace- 
ment force  which  would  not  waste  over 
$300  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  see  in  the  pro- 
gram that  we  are  discussing  a  potential 
to  waste  $300  million  of  the  taxpayer's 
money.  The  Air  7orce  has  not  proposed 
a  45  aircraft  program.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  proposed  program  is  seven 
aircraft.  I  realize  that  the  DC-10  and  the 
L-lOll  are  cheaper.  The  committee  took 
a  good  hard  look  at  the  requirements  and 
those  aircraft.  It  was  the  position  of  the 
committee  that  there  were  definite  ad- 
vantages to  the  747  aircraft. 

First.  The  747  would  provide  about  40 
percent  more  floor  space. 

Second.  For  a  minimum  time  of  12 
hours,  747  carries  about  20  percent  more 
pay  load. 

All  in  all,  the  747's  potential  for  future 
growth  is  superior,  and  would  insure  that 
the  AABNCP  procured  now  need  not  be 
replaced  in  just  a  few  years  after  deploy- 
ment, which  is  an  important  considera- 
tion in  terms  of  program  costs.  Other 
factors  of  consequence  related  to  the  747 
include  its  immediate  availability,  its 
proven  reliability  in  extensive  commer- 
cial operations,  and  its  ability  to  use 
shorter  runways  than  can  the  DC-10  and 
L-1011. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Na\'y  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee indicated  that  the  Navy  has  no  coun- 
terpart to  the  Air  Force  CINCSAC  Com- 
mand Post  aircraft.  The  Navy  TACAMO 
130's,  a  Navy  admiral  said,  could  not  be 
classified  as  command  posts.  Does  not 
the  Navy's  ability  to  get  along  without 
command  post  aircraft  to  control  Its  sea- 
based  missiles  cast  doubt  on  the  urgency 
of  the  Air  Force's  need  for  command 
post  aircraft  to  control  its  land-based 
missiles? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  appreciate  that  any  details  on  com- 


mand and  control  of  the  sea-based  mis- 
sile force  are  classified.  However,  the 
Navy  TACAMO  aircraft  functions  as  a 
communication  relay  aircraft  and  we 
cannot  compare  them  with  the  SAC 
Command  Post  aircraft.  No  command  de- 
cisions relating  to  strategic  forces  are 
made  on  the  TACAMO  aircraft. 

SAC  also  has  communication  relay  air- 
craft. However,  the  SAC  Command  we 
are  looking  at  are  command  post  as  op- 
posed to  radio  relay  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Describe  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  the  committee  in- 
tends to  monitor,  its  projected  timetable 
for  completion,  and  the  likelihood  that 
sufficient  progress  uill  be  made  in  the 
next  12  months  to  permit  committee 
approval  of  a  procurement  request  next 
year  for  either  additional  aircraft  or  nev.' 
electronic  gear. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I 
consider  this  to  be  a  most  important  pro- 
gram. But  the  plain  facts  are  that  some 
development  work  is  required.  The  com- 
mittee felt,  this  year,  that  the  request 
was  a  little  too  ambitious — they  were 
trying  to  go  too  fast.  The  problem  is  not 
so  much  the  development  of  new  equip- 
ment but  making  all  the  equipments 
work  together  by  use  of  a  computer. 

The  committee  will  monitor  the  prog- 
ress of  this  program  just  as  it  does  other 
programs.  The  committee  will  reviev; 
cost,  schedule  progress  and  consider  tlie 
degree  of  technical  risk.  You  understand, 
of  course,  that  the  conunittee  recom- 
mended a  reduction  in  both  procurement 
and  R.  &  D.  this  year.  The  exact  sched- 
ule and  amount  of  progress  will  depend 
somewhat  on  how  much  funding  is  even- 
tually approved  by  Congress. 

As  to  the  likelihood  that  sufficient 
progress  will  be  made  to  permit  Commit- 
tee approval  of  a  procurement  request 
next  year,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  make 
a  valid  judgment  at  this  time.  It  is  pos- 
sible Air  Force  may  not  request  procure- 
ment funding  next  year.  We  will  just 
have  to  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  turn  now  to  another  mat- 
ter. Another  thing  which  troubled  me 
about  the  original  Air  Force  program 
was  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  run  coun- 
ter to  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
fessed commitment  to  a  "Fly  Before  You 
Buy"  procurement  policy.  The  fourth 
plane  requested  was  to  be  used  for  re- 
search and  development  work  on  new 
communications  and  data  processing 
gear.  But  before  that  work  was  even 
started  the  Air  Force  asked  for  three 
planes  into  which  old  electronic  gear 
could  be  placed  on  an  interim  basis  and 
two  additional  planes  which,  presumably, 
would  be  kept  waiting  till  the  new  gear 
was  ready  for  them. 

The  committee  turned  down  the  Air 
Force  request  for  the  last  two  planes,  and 
the  committee's  report  noted  some  con- 
cern for  the  concurrency  which  existed 
between  development  and  production  in 
the  original  schedule.  The  report  states 
that: 

Approval  of  future  procurement  reqitests 
wlU  be  dependent  upon  satisfactory  progress 
of  the  required  reeearch  and  development 
work. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant  by  that  statement.  I 


wonder  if  he  would  describe  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  the  committee  in- 
tends to  monitor,  its  projected  timetable 
for  completion,  and  the  likelihood  that 
sufficient  progress  will  be  made  in  the 
next  12  months  to  permit  committee  ap- 
proval of  a  procurement  request  next 
year  for  either  additional  aircraft  or  new 
electronic  gear? 

Third.  Finally.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague  about  the  committee's  decision 
to  recommend  pmchase  now  of  the  first 
three  aircraft  requested  for  u.se  with  the 
old  electronic  gear  now  in  the  Presidents 
EC-135.  The  committee  s-uggests  in  its 
report  that  the  new  aircraft,  even  with 
old  equipment,  will  be  more  survivahle 
and  more  capable  than  the  old  aircraft 
themselves.  I  wonder,  however,  whether 
the  improvement  is  really  very  signifi- 
cant. Now.  I  ask  the  chairman  and  man- 
ager of  this  bill: 

It  is  true,  is  it  not.  that  the  survivabil- 
ity of  the  new  aircraft  against  the  effects 
of  electromagnetic  pulse  will  be  no  better 
tlian  that  of  the  old?  Will  not  improved 
survivability  have  to  wait  on  de\'elop- 
ment  of  new  electronics  gear  as  well  as 
modifications  to  the  airframe  itself? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assume  that  you  are 
asking  about  the  ability  of  the  new  air- 
craft and  its  equipment  to  continue  to 
operate  after  the  effect  of  electromag- 
netic pulse  have  occurred. 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  first  three  air- 
craft that  will  be  modified  with  the  old 
equipment  will  be  no  better  than  the 
EC-135  aircraft.  When  all  of  the  nev.- 
equipment  are  installed  in  the  747  air- 
craft, electromagnetic  pulse  effect  should 
not  be  a  major  problem. 

There  is  more  to  the  survivability  of 
the  new  aircraft  than  just  EMP.  For  ex- 
ample, as  compared  with  the  EC-135  air- 
craft currently  used  for  airborne  com- 
mand post  operations,  the  new  747  air- 
craft would  have  greater  airborne  en- 
dm-ance,  larger  gecgrapliical  operating 
areas,  and  the  ability  to  take  off  and  land 
at  a  greater  nmnber  of  airfields — all  cf 
which  would  make  an  immediate  con- 
tribution to  improved  survi\  ability. 

On  the  subject  of  EMP  again,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  engineering  data  is 
available.  The  techniques  for  minimizing 
the  effects  of  EMP  are  known  today  and 
will  be  applied  in  an  orderly  proce.-s  to 
the  747  aircraft  as  they  are  being  con- 
structed. On  the  other  hand,  tlie  EC- 
135  would  have  to  be  completely  re- 
built to  aclaieve  the  .^^fme  degree  oi  in- 
sensiti\ity  to  EMP. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Air  Force  said  that  it  had  some  new  off- 
the-shelf  items  not  in  the  EC-135  com- 
mand posts  readj-  to  move  into  the  first 
three  747's.  but-  that  these  would  not  be 
installed  until  sometime  'between  the 
second  and  fourth  quarters  of  fiscal 
1974."  Has  the  committee  been  told  sub- 
sequently that  installation  of  any  new 
equipment  is  now  planned  duiiiiK  f;.val 
1973,  the  year  covered  by  this  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Testimony  to  the  com- 
mittee was  that  no  major  new  equipment 
is  planned  to  be  installed  during  fiscal 
year  1973.  Modifications  of  the  switch- 
board are  planned  in  fiscal  year  1973  to 
improve   its   reliability   and   to  provide 
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additional  capacity  for  the  larger  battle 
staff. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  committee 
was  Initially  concerned  about  the  modifi- 
cation of  three  aircraft  with  old  EC-135 
equipment.  The  committee  report  states 
that: 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from 
this  Interim  step,  and  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  InstalUng  equipment  of  marginal  utility, 
tlie  Air  Porce  should  replace  as  much  of  the 
EC-135  equipment  as  practical  during  the 
modification  of  the  three  aircraft. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recognize  that  pur- 
chase of  these  larger  planes  would  make 
it  possible  at  once  to  carry  larger  battle 
staff  and  more  civilian  advisers  aboard 
each  aircraft.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was  told,  however,  that 
this  program's  high  personnel  require- 
ments had  been  established  by  the  Air 
Force  without  any  directions  from  the 
White  House  that  that  many  men  were 
needed  or  wanted  on  a  Presidential  com- 
mand post  plane.  Has  the  committee 
made  any  attempt  to  contact  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  as  opposed  to 
the  Defense  Department  or  the  Air 
Force,  to  elicit  its  view  as  to  the  urgency 
of  this  crash  program  which  is,  after  all, 
for  the  direct  use  of  the  President? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  program's  "high 
personnel  requirements"  for  the  NEACP 
were  not  established  by  the  Air  Force. 
They  were  established  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who  are  the  principal 
military  advisers  to  the  President,  and 
who  have  the  responsibilities  for  pro- 
viding the  President  with  the  facilities 
and  military  staff  to  support  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  staff  In  his  general  war 
responsibilities.  The  nature  and  size  of 
the  President's  immediate  staf?  was  pro- 
vided to  the  JCS  by  the  White  House. 
Moreover,  the  President  forwarded  the 
fiscal  year  1973  supplemental  budget 
request  and  the  fiscal  year  1973  request, 
which  indicates  his  concern  for,  and 
approval  of.  this  program. 
•  I  recognize  that  his  committee's  in- 
vestigation of  this  program  has  been 
much  more  thorough  than  my  own.  I 
also  want  to  assure  him  that  I  share  his 
commitment  to  a  first  rate  command  and 
control  system.  As  his  committee's  report 
says: 

To  spend  billions  for  sufficient  strategic 
forces  and  yet  be  unable  to  adequately  com- 
mand and  control  the  response  of  these  forces 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

But  I  think  that  a  topnotch  command 
and  control  system  can  best  be  achieved 
through  a  well-conceived  and  orderly 
managed  development  and  procurement 
program.  I  know  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  do  all  it  can  in  the  years 
ahead  to  see  that  we  have  just  that  kind 
of  program. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his  most  helpful  answers  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent leadership  he  has  given  not  only 
on  this  matter  but  on  all  other  matters. 
He  and  I  have  differed  from  time  to  time 
on  authorizations  and  appropriations  for 
procurement,  but  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  his  remarkable  competence  and 
for  his  graciousness  in  handling  these 
most  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  appreciate 


very  much  his  efforts.  He  is  a  hard 
worker.  He  is  a  difficult  man  to  head  off 
when  he  gets  his  facts  in  line.  I  appreci- 
ate his  questions  about  this  matter.  As  I 
say,  we  were  concerned  from  the  be- 
ginning about  having  to  spend  this  much 
money  on  the  new  747's,  but  we  never 
could  get  away  from  the  fact  that  this 
concerns  directly  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mi-.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  one  addi- 
tional question,  regarding  the  deletion 
of  $349  million  in  funds  for  strategic 
weapons  programs  without  prejudice. 
Part  of  that  money,  $239  million  of  it, 
was  for  an  ABM  in  Washington,  as  I 
understand  it.  and  the  other  part,  $110 
million,  was  for  strategic  research  and 
development.  That  was  deleted  without 
prejudice.  That  means  that  the  armed 
services  conferees  will  go  to  conference 
with  the  House,  and  the  House  has  the 
money  in.  The  Senate  has  not  taken  a 
firm  position.  What  will  be  the  status  of 
this  in  conference?  How  will  the  Senator 
handle  it?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  puzzling 
position  to  have  it  deleted  without  preju- 
dice. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Here  Is  the  background 
about  those  two  requests.  Frankly,  my 
idea  was  that  neither  one  of  the  two  items 
should  go  into  the  bill  without  our  care- 
ful consideration  and  hearings.  We  were 
able  to  provide  them  at  that  time.  We 
had  been  apprised  in  advance,  but  the 
official  request  with  the  oflBcial  estimates 
did  not  get  in  until  the  day  before  we 
completed  marking  up  the  bill  and  put- 
ting it  together,  as  the  Senator  under- 
stands, and  voting  it  out. 

We  thought  we  had  to  close  the  books 
and  report  the  bill,  otherwise  it  might 
be  September  before  taking  the  bill  to  the 
Senate.  But  by  getting  it  on  the  calen- 
dar, we  got  in  ahead  of  the  others  and  we 
are  considering  it  now.  The  idea  of  being 
deleted  without  prejudice  was  mine.  I 
suggested  that  solely  for  the  reason  that 
we  did  not  want  to  leave  an  impression 
that  we  considered  these  items  on  their 
merits  and  finally  turned  them  down. 
They  were  just  left  out  without  prejudice 
for  or  against  them. 

I  said  at  the  time  that,  as  to  the  major 
item,  the  NCA,  I  thought  we  would  have 
to  have  much  more  proof  as  to  the  prob- 
able cost  and  hold  some  hearings  on  it 
before  I  would  be  willing  to  just  recom- 
mend it  to  the  Senate,  either  as  part  of 
this  bill  or  as  part  of  any  bill  out  of  a 
conference.  I  am  deliberately  choosing 
my  words  now.  because  I  recognize  that 
we  cannot  give  a  fully  binding  promise 
as  to  what  a  conference  committee  will 
do.  However,  there  has  not  been  time  to 
hold  £Uiy  hearings  on  this  National  Com- 
mand Authority  since  we  closed  the  bill. 
And  before  I  would  agree  to  a  conference 
action,  we  would  have  to  hold  hearings 
ourselves  and  be  satisfied  that  it  was 
justified,  and  only  imder  tliose  circum- 
stances would  I  agree  to  tlae  program  go- 
ing in  a  conference  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
difficulty  is  that  if  the  conference  com- 
mittee passed  it.  we  might  get  locked 
in  on  the  matter  of  having  an  ABM  in 
Washington.  I  believe  if  this  matter  were 
put  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  it  might  well 
be  defeated,  and  defeated  decisively. 
We  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 


vote  on  this  now  imless  the  Senator 
comes  in  with  a  committee  amendment 
of  some  kind. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  plans  now  for  the  Senate 
to  get  locked  in  on  anything.  And  the 
committee  is  not  going  to  get  locked  in 
on  anything.  We  just  did  not  have  time  to 
consider  the  matter. 

Before  I  would  agree  to  it  in  confer- 
ence, personally,  as  I  said,  there  would 
have  to  be  some  hearings  by  us  that  justi- 
fied our  committee  or  even  a  majority 
of  the  committee — not  just  the  conferees, 
but  the  committee — joining  in  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  Senate  accept  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  simply  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  expressed  to  this, 
and  especially  to  the  ABM  in  Washing- 
ton, by  most  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  appreciate  the  assurance  of  the  Sen- 
ator that  there  will  be  hearings  and  that 
the  matter  will  be  thoroughly  examined 
and  fully  justified  before  it  would  be  put 
in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it.  We  would  have  to  have  hear- 
ings. At  the  time  the  bill  was  reported, 
on  short  notice,  I  do  not  think  that  a 
majority  of  the  committee  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  it  being  in  the  bill. 

I  was  not  willing  to  put  it  in  the  bill 
with  the  brief  information  that  we  had 
before  us.  As  it  turns  out.  we  have  not  had 
time  to  hold  any  hearings  yet. 

I  repeat  that  before  I  would  agree  to 
it  as  a  conference,  we  would  have  to  have 
hearings  and  get  our  full  committee  to 
think  about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Exhibit  1 
The    AABNCP:    Needed    Presidential   Com- 
mand     Post      or      Air      Force      Ltjxurt 
Hotel? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the  new  de- 
fense budget  Includes  a  $261  mUlion  down- 
payment  on  a  new  Air  Porce  program  which 
has  received  very  little  public  scrutiny  to 
date.  I  refer  to  the  Advanced  Airborne  Na- 
tional Command  Post  (AABNCP)  program, 
which  calls  for  the  purchase  of  7  Boeing  747 
aircraft  for  use  by  top  defense  planners  and 
decision  makers  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  Three  of  the  planes  would  be 
stationed  at  Andrews  Air  Force  base  for 
Presidential  use,  while  the  remaining  four 
planes  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Strategic 
Air  Command. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department, 
these  new  planes  are  needed  because  of 
deficiencies  present  in  the  EC-135  aircraft 
now  used  for  Airborne  National  Command 
Post  purposes.  As  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
explained  In  his  posture  statement  to  the 
Congress: 

"Our  current  airborne  command  and  con- 
trol system  Is  deficient  In  that  It  lacks  ca- 
pacity for  added  communications  and  data 
processing  equipment.  We  need  to  Improve 
the  survivability  of  the  system,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  more  secure  communications  needed 
for  control  and  execution  of  the  forces,  the 
long  endurance,  the  space  for  sufficient  high 
level  staff  to  support  the  National  Command 
Authorities,  and  space  for  the  battle  staff 
and  equipments  which  provide  the  Informa- 
tion needed  In  the  critical  decision-making 
process." 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  for  a  top-notch 
command  and  control  system.  Our  strategic 
posture  could  be  gravely  compromised — and 
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the  lives  of  millions  of  people  Jeopardized— 
by  deficiencies  In  this  area,  n  our  present 
system  18  deficient.  It  should  be  Improved, 
and  I  will  fully  support  any  efforts  likely  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

But  I  cannot  support  this  program  as 
presently  structured  by  the  Air  Force.  My 
own  Investigation,  strongly  reinforced  by 
some  exceUent  hearings  recently  published 
by  the  House  Defense  Apprc^rlatlons  Sub- 
committee, convinces  me: 

that  this  new  program  has  been  hastUy 
conceived  and  poorly  planned; 

that  It  stands  In  gross  violation  of  the 
"Ply  Before  Tou  Buy"  policy  to  which  the 
Defense  Department  subscribes;  and 

that  It  Is,  m  fact,  a  classic  textbook  ex- 
ample of  how  to  botch  an  Important  mUl- 
tary  program.  ^     ^  ^ 

Mr.  President,  these  are  strong  words,  but 
I  hope  to  back  them  up  in  my  remarks  to- 
day. The  $261  million  budgeted  for  this  pro- 
gram would  enable  the  Air  Force  to  buy  6  of 
the  7  new  747s  It  ultimately  claims  are 
needed.  Yet  we  need  none  of  these  aircraft 
now.  since  the  new  equipment  which  would 
go  Inside  has  not  yet  been  developed.  And 
we  may  not  need  them  later,  since  that 
equipment  and  the  necessary  staff  personnel 
would  almost  certainly  fit  comfortably  In 
slightly  smaller  and  significantly  less  expen- 
sive DC-10  or  Ir-1011  aircraft. 

Seldom  has  the  cart  been  put  further  be- 
fore the  horse.  And  seldom  has  there  been  a 
program  more  replete  with  hidden  motives 
totally  unrelated  to  the  official  rationale. 

This  situation  deserves  Immediate  atten- 
tion by  all  members  of  Congress  devoted  to 
a  sound  procurement  policy.  We  have  not  yet 
embarked  on  this  ambitious  effort  to  im- 
prove our  command  and  control  capabilities. 
We  stUl  have  time  to  do  the  Job  right.  That 
chance  will  be  lost,  however,  unless  this  pro- 
gram Is  stopped  long  enough  to  determine 
what  our  command  post  needs  really  are. 

I.   THE    OFFICIAL    AIR    FORCE   RATIONALE 

Air  Porce  plans  for  a  new  fieet  of  command 
post  aircraft  were  first  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  form  of  a  supplemental  request 
to  the  fiscal  1972  budget.  This  January,  1972 
request  sought  $119.8  million,  $113.8  mlUlon 
of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  and 
modification  of  4  Boeing  747s  and  $6  million 
of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  related  R&D 
efforts.  The  Air  Porce  announced  at  that 
time  that  two  additional  aircraft  would  be 
purchased  In  fiscal  1973  and  one  more  In 
fiscal  1974.  Fiscal  1973  funding  was  pegged 
at  $141.2  million  and  total  program  costs 
were  estimated  at  $428  mUUon.  Shortly  there- 
after, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
announced  that  It  would  defer  action  on  the 
supplemental  request  and  consider  It  In  con- 
iunctlon  with  the  requested  fiscal  1973  fund- 
ing. Accordingly,  $261  million — covering  6  of 
the  7  planned  aircraft  and  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  presently  estimated  total  program 
costs — Is  at  stake  In  this  year's  budget. 

In  presenting  its  plans,  the  Air  Porce  cited 
three  reasons  why  a  new  fleet  of  command 
post  aircraft  was  needed. 

First,  there  was  concern  about  the  surviv- 
ability of  present  aircraft  In  a  nuclear  effects 
environment.  As  Secretary  Laird  noted  In 
testimony  to  the  House  Defense  Approprla- 
vions  Subcommittee : 

"If  our  command  and  control  cannot  sur- 
vive. It  doesnt  make  any  difference  how 
many  of  those  submarines  and  how  many 
of  those  missiles  we  have.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v.'hen  we  started  back  here  In  this  Commit- 
tee in  going  forward  with  some  of  the  pro- 
crams  we  did  to  Insure  command  and  con- 
trol, we  were  talking  at  that  time,  back  In 
the  early  fifties,  about  survivability  under 
iin  attack  by  weapon  systems  that  had  ac- 
curacy problems  and  were  much  different 
from  the  refined  weapon  systems  that  the 
Soviet  Union  now  poesesses.  Against  such  a 
threat,  the  survivability  of  those  kinds  o< 


command  and  control  facilities  Is  question- 
able." 

This  suTvlrabUlty  problem  was  to  be  coun- 
tered. Laird  noted,  by  making  the  new  air- 
craft better  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
electromagnetic  ptilses  (EMPs)  produced  by 
large  nuclear  explosions. 

A  second  concern  was  the  lack  of  space 
for  both  men  and  new  equipment  on  exist- 
ing EC-135  command  post  aircraft.  As  the 
House  Subcommittee  was  told  by  Laird: 

"I  am  sure  you  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  on  the  alert  aircraft  that  are  at  An- 
drews right  now.  Before  a  person  can  go  to 
the  back  of  the  plane,  everyone  has  to  move 
out  of  his  chair.  Even  the  people  who  are 
operating  the  equipment  miist  move — you 
can  hardly  get  through  back  to  the  quarters 
where  the  command  authority  wUl  be.  These 
aircraft  are  really  loaded  down. 

-This  particular  aircraft  that  we  presently 
have  is  approximately  880  square  feet  In  size. 
The  aircraft  that  we  want  will  have  approxi- 
mately 3,400  square  feet  of  space." 

This  added  space,  the  House  Subcommittee 
was  UAd,  would  be  used  for  new  communica- 
tions and  data  processing  gear.  It  ^^-ould  also 
provide  room  for  39  battle  staff  personnel 
and  60  to  100  other  advisors,  considerably 
more  than  double  the  present  EC-135  per- 
sonnel capacity. 

Finally,  concern  was  expressed  about  the 
limited  airborne  endurance  of  an  unrefueled 
EC-135.  In  contrast  to  its  8  hour  maximum 
without  refueling,  a  Boeing  747  could  stay 
airborne  for  16  hours  at  a  time,  providing  in- 
creased flexibility  m  crisis  management  deci- 
sion-making. 

These  deficiencies,  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee was  told,  made  immediate  action  on  a 
new  command  post  an  urgent  necessity.  In 
fact,  the  urgency  was  so  great  that  an  un- 
usually structured  program  was  required. 

Three  747s  were  to  be  purchased  Immedi- 
ately and  existing  EC-135  equipment  trans- 
ferred to  them  to  "provide  some  Important 
improvements  in  our  capabUlty  by  1973." 
As  Secretary  Laird  explained: 

"By  providing  a  larger,  more  capable  air- 
craft, even  with  the  present  electronic  equip- 
ment, we  will  be  able  to  obtain  greater  en- 
durance, more  flexibility,  larger  battle  staffs, 
a  larger  group  of  varied  experts  to  support 
top  level  decision-making,  and  additional 
space  to  put  improved  communications  and 
automatic  data  processing  as  It  becomes 
available." 

The  fourth  aircraft  was  to  be  used  as  a 
prototype  for  EMP  tests  and  the  development 
and  operational  testing  of  the  new  equip- 
ment which  would  eventually  be  Instilled  in 
all  aircraft. 

Once  the  final  equipment  configuration 
was  thus  determined  through  prototype 
work.  It  would  be  Installed  In  aircraft  num- 
bers 5,  6,  and  7.  These  aircraft  would  then 
be  made  available  for  Presidential  use  and 
the  first  three  aircraft,  together  with  the 
prototype,  would  be  ttimed  over  to  the  Strat- 
egic Air  Command  (SAC).  ThU  final  con- 
figuration was  expected  to  be  operational 
sometime  in  1975. 

Such  was  the  case  presented  by  the  Air 
Porce  for  Its  new  command  post  program. 
Program  Initiation  has  been  delayed  by  de- 
ferral of  action  on  supplemental  fiscal  1972 
funding,  but  the  Air  Force  remains  poised 
for  an  early  go-aheed. 

n.     THE     HATIONAl,E     EXAMINED 

On  the  surface,  there  Is  an  air  of  plausi- 
bility to  this  new  command  poet  progT»ni. 
One  need  not  look  far,  however,  to  quickly 
dispel  that  Uluslon. 

The  Role  0/  the  Firtt  Three  Aircraft.  In  JtB 
report  on  the  fljsoal  1973  military  procure- 
ment bUl,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee called  attenUon  to  a  continuing  prob- 
lem: 

"Weapons  programs  Involving  a  large  de- 
gree of  concurrency,  or  overlap  between  de- 


velopment and  production,  have  resulted  In 
commitments  to  production  while  great  tech- 
nological uncertainties  still  remain  to  be 
resolved.  .  .  ."  When  changes  must  finally  be 
made  in  weapon  design  during  the  later 
stages  of  development,  concurrency  has 
maximized  the  cost  of  these  changes.  ...  In 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  cases.  DOD 
policies  over  the  last  several  years  have  em- 
phasized the  development  of  platforms  for 
weapons  wtthout  sufficient  emphasis  on  the 
weapons  themselves." 

These  words  are  directly  applicable  to  Air 
Force  plans  regarding  the  first  three  aircraft 
in  the  command  post  program.  The  Air  Force 
intends  to  procure  three  747  platforms  now, 
despite  the  fact  that  development  of  the  new 
equipment  to  be  installed  has  not  yet  begun. 
Its  justification  is  the  overriding  urgency 
of  the  program,  an  urgency  not  recognized 
until  a  command  and  control  review  study 
was  completed  and  a  directive  issued  on  De- 
cember 23rd  of  last  year,  less  than  one 
month  before  the  first  funding  request  for 
the  program  was  formally  presented  to  the 
Congress.  At  that  time  the  Air  Force  had  al- 
ready submitted  Its  proposed  fiscal  1973 
budget — with  no  AABNCP  funds  Included — 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  review. 

This  sudden  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
new  command  post  Is  quite  surprising.  Space 
has  been  tight  on  the  EC-135  for  some  time. 
The  effects  of  electromagnetic  pulses  have 
also  been  well  known.  As  House  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman  George  Mahon  responded  when 
quick  approval  of  the  new  program  was 
requested : 

"But  Mr.  Secretary,  you  know  that  this 
administration  and  prior  administrations 
have  been  alert  to  the  problem  of  command 
and  control.  You  have  not  been  negligent, 
and  the  Congress  has  not  been  negligent  in 
providing  command  and  control.  We  have 
planes  and  we  have  land  command  and  con- 
trol systems,  and  I  thought  they  were  rea- 
sonably good.  -To  suddenly  develop  this  ex- 
treme need  seems  uncharacteristic." 

Even  if  a  need  does  exist,  It  seems  doubt- 
ful that  much  will  be  done  to  meet  It  by 
buying  new  planes  and  putting  the  old 
equipment  Inside. 

The  new  planes  will  not  themselves  solve 
and  In  fact  are  not  needed  for  a  solution 
to  the  electromagnetic  pulse  program.  As 
General  Glasser  told  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee: 

"We  would  need  to  do  substantial  modifi- 
cations to  the  aircraft  to  make  it  more  im- 
pervlotis  to  the  effects  of  electromagnetic 
pulse.  .  .  .  These  are  shielding.  Isolation, 
and  things  of  that  sort.  They  re-illy  do  not 
have  much  relation  to  | aircraft]  size." 

These  modifications  could  be  made  en 
EO-135  aircraft.  And  they  would  not  be  made 
on  the  first  three  747s  until  substantial  EMP 
tests  had  been  completed  on  the  fourth  pro- 
totype aircraft. 

Nor  would  purchase  of  the  first  three  air- 
craft make  more  equipment  available  to  top 
national  commanders.  As  noted  earlier,  much 
of  this  equipment  has  yet  to  be  developed. 
While  a  few  new  off-the-shelf  items  have  al- 
ready been  earmarked,  even  these  would  not 
be  Installed  until  sometime  "between  the 
second  and  fourth  quarters  of  fiscal  1974  " 

Immediate  purchase  of  the  three  aircraft  -^ 
would  create  room  for  more  personnel  abosrd 
the  plane,  but  it  Is  not  clear  whether  more 
personnel  space  Is  really  needed.  The  follov.- 
Ing  exchange  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee makes  the  point  rather  well: 

Mr.  SiKES.  Has  the  White  House  forma'ly 
notified  the  Department  of  Defense  of  t^.e 
White  House  requirements  for  personnel 
spaces  to  accommodate  NCA  advisors  and 
exactly  who  these  advisor  persoimel  wuld 
be? 

"Admiral  James.  The  White  House  in  the 
EC-136  has  officially  notified  us.  but  in  the 
747,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not  yet. 
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'•Mr.  SiKEs.  How  do  you  know  then  whether 
or  not  they  need  a  bigger  aircraft? 

"Admiral  James.  The  purpoee  of  the  air- 
plane is  not  only  to  provide  the  additional 
room  for  the  National  Command  Authorities 
advisors.  Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  reasons  why  we  need  the  aircraft.  But 
this  would  provide  space,  suid  if  the  NCAiea 
felt  the  need  for  more  advisors  then  there 
cuiUd  be  some  adjustments  in  the  arrange- 
ment." 

And  while  the  new  planes  would  provide 
greater  endurance  than  the  EC-135,  this  im- 
provement alone  Is  of  questionable  value.  We 
have  hundreds  of  tankers  capable  of  con- 
ducting air-to-air  refueling  operations.  If 
our  command  post  aircraft  cannot  count  on 
the  availability  of  a  tanker,  it  raises  grave 
implications  for  the  pre-launch  survivability 
of  our  strategic  bomber  force,  which  is  it- 
self dependent  on  tanker  refueling  to  carry 
out  Its  mission. 

The  Air  Force  tried  one  final  argument  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee. 
It  suggested  that  "the  first  three  aircraft 
are  essential  to  provide  the  c^erational  ex- 
perience needed  to  properly  define  the  com- 
mand, control,  and  communications  package 
to  be  installed  and  tested  in  the  fourth  air- 
craft." 

Some  wild  Justifications  have  been  offered 
to  Congress  for  new  military  programs,  but 
this  one  stands  alone.  Will  it  now  become 
standard  operating  procedure  to  begin  each 
new  aircraft  program  by  building  three  air- 
frame to  fly  around  In  order  to  find  out  what 
equipment  should  be  Installed  In  the  first 
development  prototypes?  It  seems  to  me  that 
ground  level  studies  and  development  work 
have  sufficed  for  this  purpose  In  the  past. 
They  should  remain  sufficient  for  the  future. 

The  First  Three  Aircraft — Hidden  Motives. 
All  that  the  first  three  aircraft  would  pro- 
vide Initially  is  a  bit  more  room  and  some 
increased  endurance,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
t>elleve  that  the  Air  Force  would  really  want 
to  buy  them  solely  for  that  purporse.  To  look 
for  other  motives  Is  an  admittedly  subjec- 
tive exercise.  Such  motives  do  seem  present, 
however,  and  they  are  only  thinly  veiled. 

One  such  motive,  it  seems  apparent,  is  to 
boost  employment  at  The  Boeing  Company's 
Seattle  plant.  Secretary  Laird  did  not  deny 
the  point  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Subcommittee : 

"Mr.  Mahon.  The  President  said  In  his 
budget  statement  that  the  budget  was  de- 
signed to  promote  employment.  How  does 
that  philosophy  Impact  on  this  supplemental 
rcuest? 

"Secretary  Laiko.  There  certainly  will  be 
some  impact.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  supply 
that  information  for  you.  That,  however,  has 
not  been  the  overriding  reason  for  sub- 
mitting this  particular  request.  .  .  .  The  rea- 
son we  are  buying  the  new  aircraft  is  not 
primarily  related  to  employment"  (empha- 
sis added ) . 

The  same  point  surfaced  once  again: 

"Secretary  Laibd.  The  first  four  of  these 
7478  are  now  on  the  production  line  at 
Boeing. 

"Mr.  Mahon.  They  are  on  the  production 
line? 

"Secretary  Laisb.  They  are  on  the  produc- 
tion line. 

"Mr.  Maron.  And  nobody  else  wants  them 
so  w«  will  buy  them;   Is  that  the  point? 

"Secretary  Laiso.  We  can  get  these  pro- 
grammed. 

"Mr.  Flood.  Four  or  three? 

"Secretary  Lahu).  Four.  They  are  on  the 
production  line.  I  can't  say  that  buying 
them  will  necessarily  add  to  emplo3rment 
Immediately.  They  will  add  to  employment 
from  here  on,  but  these  particular  ships 
9X9  already  on  the  production  line. 

"Mr.  Mahon.  But  usually  you  have  to  wait 
for  aircraft  of  this  type  because  somebody 
else  would  want  them.  They  have  satisfied 


their  market,  and  they  have  four  on  the 
production  line  that  they  can  let  you  have. 

"Secretary  Laird.  We  can  elbow  our  way 
Into  this  production  line  and  we  can  buy 
them  at  91  million  each  less  this  year  than 
we  can  next  year. 

"Mr.  Mahon.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  good 
market  in  which  to  buy,  if  you  are  going  to 
buy  them. 

"Secretary  Laird.  Yes.  If  you  are  going  to 
buy  them  you  can  buy  them  for  $23  million 
this  year — fiscal  year  1972.  Next  year  In  fis- 
cal 1973  the  aircraft  wUl  cost  us  $24  million." 

A  second  motive,  in  all  likelihood.  Is  Air 
Force  concern  for  their  own  command  post 
needs.  For  in  addition  to  the  three  command 
post  aircraft  stationed  at  Andrews  Air  Force 
base  for  Presidential  vise,  the  Air  Force  Itself 
has  in  its  present  Inventory  some  46  EC-135 
command  post  aircraft.  As  Congressman 
Slkes  noted  during  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee's hearings: 

"From  fiscal  year  1962  through  1971,  we 
have  spent  about  $538  million  for  airborne 
command  posts  for  CINCPAC,  CINCSAC,  and 
CINCEUR.  CINCSAC  alone  has  29  EC-135 
aircraft  serving  as  airborne  command  posts, 
auxiliary  command  posts,  communication 
relay  aircraft,  and  airborne  launch  control 
centers." 

By  purchasing  three  aircraft  now  to  meet 
an  alleged  interim  Presidential  need,  after 
which  these  aircraft  (and  the  fourth  aircraft 
prototype)  would  be  turned  over  to  SAC,  the 
Air  Force  could  hope  to  initiate  replacement 
of  its  own  command  post  fleet  without  hav- 
ing to  seek  direct  recognition  of  a  replace- 
ment need.  And  once  that  need  was  indi- 
rectly recognized,  it  might  be  possible  to 
undertake  a  replacement  program  much  more 
ambitious  than  the  four  aircraft  program 
Implicit  In  present  AABNCP  plans. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  win  direct  approval 
for  such  a  replacement  program.  For  one 
thing,  present  Air  Force  command  posts  are 
only  ten  years  old.  In  addition,  It  seems  un- 
likely that  all  Air  Force  planes  would  have 
need  of  the  massive  equipment  and  large 
staffs  required  by  the  President  as  Command- 
er-in-Chief. Finally,  Air  Force  interest  in 
command  post  aircraft  to  manage  its  bomb- 
er and  missile  forces  stands  In  marked  con- 
trast to  Navy  Interest  In  command  post  air- 
craft to  control  our  sea-based  missiles.  Once 
again  the  House  Subcommittee  hearings 
amply  demonstrate  the  point: 

"Mr.  StKEs.  Does  the  Navy  have  command 
post  type  aircraft  for  their  Polaris/Poseidon 
submarine  fleet  similar  to  those  of  CINCSAC? 

"Admiral  James.  No,  not  similar  to 
CINCSAC.  They  do  have  radio  relay  aircraft 
that  are  called  TACAMO  130's.  They  are  not 
equipped  the  same  way,  but  they  do  provide 
low-frequency  radio  communications  to  the 
submerged  submarines. 

"Mr.  SiK£s.  Then  you  are  saying  that.  In 
substance,  we  do  have  the  equivalent  of  air- 
borne command  posts  for  our  sea-based 
strategic  missile  force? 

"Admiral  James.  No,  that  could  not  be 
clas.slfied  as  a  command  post.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  MuRPHV.  If  our  strategic  deterrent 
force  is  Important  and  SAC  considers  It  im- 
perative to  have  an  airborne  command  post 
to  control  Its  Mlnuteman  missiles,  it  Is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  Navy  did  not 
consider  this  an  Important  factor  and  also 
have  an  airborne  command  post  to  control 
656  sea-based  strategic  missiles. 

"Admiral  James.  They  .  .  .  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  the  a.ssets  to  put  a  command  post 
airborne." 

If  the  Navy  has  not  been  able  to  find  such 
assets  ten  years  after  the  first  SAC  command 
post  aircraft  were  purchased.  It  seems  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  Navy  views  such  aircraft 
as  first  priority  requirement. 

The  Fourth  Aircraft  Prototype.  Since  three 
747s  now  would  provide  little  in  the  way  of 
Improved  capabilities,  and  since  their  pur- 
chase seems   motivated  by  slightly  suspect 


factors,  it  might  seem  advisable  to  Initiate 
the  new  command  poet  program  with  work  on 
the  fourth  aircraft  prototype.  This  effort 
alone,  the  House  Subcommittee  was  told, 
would  cost  $116  million. 

There  are  good  reasons,  however,  why  this 
approach,  too,  should  be  rejected. 

First,  it  is  not  clear  that  a  747  is  the  best 
air  frame  choice  available  to  the  Air  Force. 
Three  other  candidates — the  DC-10,  the  L- 
1011,  and  even  the  C-5A — should  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  DC-10  and  L-lOll  have  only  2,500 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  compared  to  3,500 
for  the  747.  But  this  is  still  a  significant  In- 
crease over  the  880  square  feet  available  in 
the  EC-135.  Moreover,  it  Is  more  space  than 
present  plans  require.  As  Admiral  James  told 
the  House  Subcommittee:  "The  total  [space] 
requirements  that  have  been  Identified  are 
1 .800  square  feet." 

This  itself  would  allow  considerable  extra 
room  in  a  DC-10  or  L-1011  to  accommodate 
new  requirements  uncovered  In  the  future. 
And  these  planes.  It  should  be  remembered, 
are  roughly  $6  million  less  per  copy  than 
747s  to  purchase.  They  would  also  have  pro- 
portionately lower  operating  costs  over  the 
course  of  their  lifetime. 

The  747s  would  have  an  endurance  advan- 
tage— 16  hours  unrefueled  compared  to 
slightly  over  ten  hours  for  the  DC-10  and 
L-lOll.  But  the  significance  of  this  advan- 
tage has  not  been  clearly  shown.  And  if  it  is 
key.  consideration  might  be  given  to  convert- 
ing three  C-5A  aircraft,  which  also  have  a 
16  hour  unrefueled  endurance,  to  command 
post  use.  New  C-5A  purchases  would  be  pro- 
hibitively expensive,  but  It  Is  unlikely  that 
our  strategic  airlift  capacity  would  suffer 
greatly  If  only  three  of  the  present  81  air- 
craft were  diverted  to  this  role. 

The  Air  Force,  then,  has  not  demonstrated 
that  new  7473  are  clearly  the  best  choice  for 
the  new  command  post  mission.  Yet  pur- 
chase of  a  747  to  begin  prototype  work  would 
commit  us  to  use  of  that  aircraft  In  a  new 
command  post  program. 

Actually,  the  whole  AABNCP  program  has 
been  put  together  so  hastily  that  the  pur- 
chase of  any  aircraft  for  operational  pro- 
totype work  ts  not  advisable  at  this  time. 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  present  status  of 
work  in  several  Important  areas.  Again  the 
House  Subcommittee  hearings  will  provide 
the  main  source  of  evidence. 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  the  White  House 
has  never  informed  the  Air  Force  who  would 
use  the  additional  personnel  spaces  available 
on  the  747.  White  House  Involvement  In  this 
project  has  been  very  small  indeed,  as  the 
following  exchange  indicates: 

"Mr.  MtTRPHY.  Admiral,  before  any  determi- 
nation is  made  as  to  what  a  President  might 
need.  It  would  appear  that  a  study  should 
have  been  made  In  the  past  as  to  exactly 
what  previous  Presidents  have  done  In  times 
of  tension,  how  many  advisory  people  they 
actually  utilized  as  opposed  to  how  many 
were  made  available  to  them.  In  order  to  size 
an  aircraft  for  this  purpoee.  Have  any  studies 
of  this  nature  been  made  and,  if  so,  what 
were  the  results  of  these  past  experiences? 

"Admiral  James.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
specific  studies  under  the  various  circum- 
stances, but  this  particular  number  was 
arrived  at  by  the  JCS.  .  .  . 

"Mr.  MiraPHY.  This  Is  pretty  much  a  mili- 
tary determination,  then.  .  .  ," 

Some  Subcommittee  members  expressed 
doubt  about  the  whole  command  post 
rationale : 

"Mr.  SiKES.  In  an  open  society  such  as  otirs, 
the  President  cannot  leave  the  White 
House  .  .  .  during  times  of  tension  without 
the  press,  the  country,  and  the  world  know- 
ing about  It.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  President 
would  fly  off  In  an  airborne  command  post 
could  create  terror  In  the  minds  of  the  public, 
and  even  panic  in  the  streets  of  this  coun- 
try. Have  you  given  consideration  to  that . . .? 
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"This  past  week,  Secretary  Laird  testi- 
fied that  the  747  aircraft  will  have  space  for 
50  to  100  National  Command  Authorities 
advisors  in  addition  to  about  40  battle  staff 
personnel — it  does  not  say  a  thing  here 
about  the  press  contingent. 

"Mr.  MiNSHAix.  The  only  thing  he  needs  is 
Presidential  Advisor  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  A 
3 -place  chopper  would  be  sufficient. 

I  cannot  agree  that  a  larger  new  command 
post  should  be  ruled  out  at  this  time.  But  I 
do  think  that  before  It  Is  funded  greater 
Interest  should  be  expressed  by  the  White 
House  In  what  Is  meant  to  be  a  Presidential 
plane. 

Ho\ise  Subcommittee  Chairman  Mahon 
also  raised  various  questions  about  the  com- 
patibility of  communications  gear  earmMked 
for  the  new  command  post  with  communi- 
cations at  our  ground-based  command  and 
control  center.  The  responses  again  showed 
lack  of  thorough  planning: 

"Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  com- 
patibility needs  between  the  airborne  and 
ground  processing  centers.  ...  All  of  the 
specific  links  have  not  yet  been  designated, 
but  this  wiU  all  be  accomplished  well  before 
the  date  of  the  full  configuration.  ...  Al- 
though .  .  .  the  specific  language  to  be  used 
for  the  AABNCP  hasn't  been  selected  yet,  It 
Is  now  considered  that  JOVIAL  wUl  be  best 
suited  to  the  Job." 

m.  WHAT  SHOtnJ)  BE  donb? 

The  AABNCP  program  should  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress — not  the  first  three 
Interim  aircraft,  not  the  fourth  aircraft 
prototype,  and  most  assuredly  not  the  fifth 
and  sixth  aircraft,  funds  for  which  are  also 
provided  in  the  fiscal  1973  budget. 

What,  then,  should  be  done? 

First,  the  Congress  should  Inform  the  Ad- 
ministration that  no  funding  for  an  AABNCP 
program  will  be  approved  until  further  stud- 
ies and  more  detailed  planning  have  been 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  If  new  command 
post  aircraft  are  needed  for  Presidential  use, 
the  existence  of  this  need  should  be  certified 
and  steps  worked  out  to  meet  It,  not  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  by  the  White 
House  itself. 

Second,  Congress  should  inform  the  Air 
Force  that  any  Presidential  command  post 
program  subsequently  approved  will  be  lim- 
ited to  the  number  of  aircraft.  Including 
prototypes,  certified  as  necessary  for  White 
House  use.  Any  Air  Force  program,  to  re- 
place its  own  EC-135  command  post  aircraft 
should  be  presented  directly  to  the  Congress 
and  Justified  on  Its  own  merits. 

Third,  Immediate  Congressional  approval 
should  be  given  to  pending  Air  Force  re- 
quests for  related  programs  independent  of, 
but  of  potential  benefit  to,  a  later  AABNCP 
program.  This  would  Include  R&D  requests 
for  a  new  simulator  for  EMP  tests  of  all  our 
strategic  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  no  Senator  would  want  to 
Impede  the  ability  of  a  President  to  exercise 
his  responsibilities  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
emergency.  But  all  Senators  should  be  con- 
cerned lest  resources  are  squandered,  and 
suspect  motives  served,  in  the  name  of  this 
Important  goal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  and  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roil. 

Mr.  5TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  constHt  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 


from  Minnesota  to  what  I  would  like  to 
say.  Insofar  as  I  know  as  manager  of  the 
bill,  no  one  else  has  an  amendment  and 
no  one  else  wants  to  speak,  today.  I  have 
asked  that  the  assistant  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  notified.  We  want 
unanimous  consent  now  to  take  down  this 
bill,  with  the  understanding  that  If  any- 
one comes  in  before  we  adjourn  and 
wishes  to  take  up  the  matter  I  will  re- 
turn to  the  Chamber. 

Mr,  President,  I  leave  the  Chamber  in 
charge  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  trust  and  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  all  Senators  for 
their  Indulgence.  I  regret  to  have  de- 
layed the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  AND 
LAYING  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY,  JULY  31.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, immediately  following  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  two  leaders  imder  the  stand- 
ing order,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  10:30  a.m.,  with  state- 
ment limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  and  the  days 
immediately  ahead  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday. 

Following  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
not  to  extend  beyond  10:30  a.m.,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  will 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  H.R.  15495,  the  military  pro- 
curement bin. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  will  be  recognized, 
upon  the  laying  before  the  Senate  of  the 
unfinished  business  on  Monday,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  his  amendment.  He 
will  be  followed  by  the  recognition  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  his  amend- 
ment, following  which  the  Senator  from 
Jndiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  will  be  recognized 
for  the  puipOfe  of  calling  up  his  amend- 
ment. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  several  Senators 


will  be  attending  the  funeral  of  our  late 
departed  colleague.  Senator  Ellender, 
the  aforementioned  amendments  with 
time  limitations  thereon,  and  although 
resulting  in  yea-and-nay  votes,  will  not 
be  finally  disposed  of  until  the  return  of 
the  fimeral  delegation  from  Louisiana  in 
the  late  afternoon  of  Monday;  but  fol- 
lowing the  debate  on  the  three  amend- 
ments, as  stated,  the  Senate  will  go  on 
to  a  second  track  item.  I  would  say  at  the 
moment  that  it  will  probably  be  the  ex- 
port control  bill. 

Upon  return  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  other  Senators  from 
Louisiana,  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  imfinished  business,  and 
the  Jackson  amendment,  the  Cranston 
amendment,  and  the  Hartke  amendment, 
in  that  order,  will  be  taken  up,  with  one- 
half  hour  of  additional  time  on  each, 
preceding  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  eacli 
amendment,  after  which,  depending 
upon  the  hour,  the  Senate  will  either  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
track  Item  or  adjourn. 

On  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  the  Senate  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  the  military  procurement 
bill,  and  the  following  tunendments  will 
be  considered  in  the  order  stated  and  in 
accordance  with  the  stated  tune  limita- 
tions thereon,  with  yea-and-nay  votes 
occurring:  An  amendment  by  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  and  Mr.  McGovern,  3  hours;  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  3  hours ;  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Tdnney,  IVa  hours; 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  1  hour. 

The  Senate  will  then  go  to  a  second 
track  item,  presvunably  the  no-fault  In- 
surance bill  in  the  event  the  export  con- 
trol bill  has  be^i  disposed  of  prior 
thereto. 

On  Wednesday  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
imfinished  business,  the  military  pro- 
curement bill,  with  debate  on  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  occur  In  the  order 
stated  and  imder  time  limitations  as 
stated: 

Mr.  Cranston's  Vietnam  amendment, 
4  hours. 

Mr.  Brooke's  amendment.  2  hours. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur  on  those 
amendments,  but  in  Inverse  order,  the 
vote  to  occur  first  on  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment. 

A  yea-and-nay  vote,  tmder  the  time 
agreement,  will  occur  on  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  Military  Procurement  bill  no 
later  than  6  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 

Depending  upon  the  hour  at  which  the 
military  procurement  bill  Is  disposed  of 
on  Wednesday,  the  Senate  would  then 
go  to  the  second  track  Item — again,  no- 
fault  insurance. 

On  Thursday  at  10:30  a.m.,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  on  the  first  track  to 
the  consideration  of  the  SALT  treaty, 
with  the  second  track  Item  on  Thurs- 
day being  no-fault  insurance  if  not  dis- 
posed of  prior  to  that  time. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  can  be  expected  on 
Thursday. 

As  to  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  sit- 
uation is  not  yet  clear,  but  by  way  of 
general  information  for  Senators,  tliat 
they  might  be  somewhat  guided  thereby, 
the  SALT  treaty  will  remain  the  im- 
finished business  In  executive  session  im- 
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til  disposed  of,  and  it  will  then  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Interim  agreement  on  of- 
fensive weapons  as  the  first  track  Item, 
and  that  will  be  followed  by  revenue 
sharing  as  a  first  track  Item.  No-fa\ilt 
insurance,  once  begun  as  a  second  track 
item,  will  be  continued  sis  a  second  track 
item  until  disposed  of. 

The  leadership,  when  the  necessity 
arises,  may,  of  course,  elect  to  go  to  third 
track  items  on  any  day. 

In  summation,  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on  Monday 
beginning  after  the  delegation  has  re- 
turned from  its  sad  mission  to  Louisiana. 

There  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
Tuesday. 

There  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
each  remaining  day  of  next  week,  includ- 
ing Saturday. 

There  will  be  lengthy  sessions  daily. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  inqixlry? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  gladly  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  outlining  the  pro- 
gram, the  Senator  stated  the  time  limi- 
tation on  the  Cranston  amendment  and 
on  the  Brooke  amendment,  and  stated 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  the  final  vote  on  the  bill  would  oc- 
cur, I  believe,  not  later  than  6  o'clock  on 
Wednesday. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  would  be  the  sit- 
uation If  there  were  amendments,  per- 
haps amendments  by  way  of  substitutes 
for  either  of  those  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Amendments 
by  way  of  substitute,  amendments  to 
amendments,  and  amendments  in  the 
second  degree  will  be  in  order  with  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes.  If  the  time 
for  amendments  is  exhausted,  Senators 
in  control  of  time  on  the  bill  can  yield 
additional  time  therefrom,  and  there  will 
be  ample  time,  I  would  say,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland,  al- 
lowing for  the  time  that  has  been  al- 
lotted to  each  amendment,  for  additional 
amendments  as  well  as  the  disposition  of 
those  two  amendments  on  Wednesday. 

There  will  be  ample  time  aflPorded  on 
Wednesday,  I  believe,  for  the  calling  up 
of  amendments  in  the  first  degree  with 
a  time  limitation  thereon  of  1  hour.  Upon 
the  reaching  of  the  hour  of  8  o'clock,  if 
amendments  are  still  pending,  votes  will 
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occur  on  those  amendments,  but  with  no 
further  time  for  debate  allotted. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    10    A.M. 
ON   MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previoiis  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjounuuent  imtil  10  o'clock 
a.m.,  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  2:45 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day, July  31, 1972,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  28, 1972: 

Defabtmbnt  op  Jubtjcb 

Rot>«rt  E.  J.  Curran,  of  P*nn«ylvanU,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  tta«  Mstcni  dlatriot  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Cart  B.  Hlrshmaa.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  diatrlct  of  Mew  Jersey  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


GEORGE  M.  MILLER 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MASTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Takoma  Park,  Md.,  recently  lost  a  truly 
dedicated  public  servant.  He  was  George 
M.  Miller,  mayor  of  the  city  for  18  years 
and  a  city  coimcilman  before  that. 

During  his  10  consecutive  years  of 
office.  Mayor  Miller  made  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  city  of  18,500. 
As  mayor  he  gave  an  enormous  amount 
of  time  and  effort  to  the  betterment  of 
Takoma  Park.  Among  other  achieve- 
ments, he  was  a  leader  in  getting  the  $3 
million  Middle  School  buUt  In  Takoma 
Park,  and  he  led  the  fight  to  expand 
Montgomery  College. 

His  commimity  activities  were  numer- 
ous and  as  outstanding  as  his  profes- 
sional and  political  achievements.  Short- 
ly after  Mayor  Miller's  passing,  the 
Washington  Star  paid  tribute  to  this  de- 
voted public  servant,  and  I  now  insert 
the  article  in  the  Record: 
Obokcc  M.  MiLUca  Dies;  Matoe  of  Takoma 
Park 
(By  Richard  Slusser) 

George  M.  Miller.  61.  who  was  elected  In 
March  to  his  10th  consecutive  term  as  mayor 
of  Takoma  Park,  died  of  cancer  yesterday  In 
Holy  Cross  Hospital.  He  lived  on  Hancock 
Avenue  in  Takoma  Park. 

Mr.  Miller  served  on  the  Takoma  Park  City 
Ci-uncU  for  a  year  before  his  first  election  as 
mayor  In  1954.  Mr.  Millers  full-time  Job  was 
chief  of  the  accounts  section  of  the  Bureau 
•if  Risclamatlon,  Department  of  Interior. 

Usually  elected  without  opposition.  Mr. 
Miller  ran  on  a  ticket  with  seven  candidates 
fnr  city  council  in  the  March  election  and 
d'feated  a  slate  called  the  Takoma  Limited 
C  >m!nittee. 


STANDS  CBmCIZED 

The  opposition  criticized  Mayor  MUler's 
stands  on  the  Impact  of  Metro  subway  con- 
struction and  the  expansion  of  Montgomery 
College,  both  of  which  were  seen  as  a  threat 
to  a  number  of  Takoma  Park  homes. 

Mr.  MUler  said  that  the  council  acted  to 
allow  expansion  of  the  college  to  prevent  It 
from  leaving  the  city  and  he  asserted  that 
Metro  construction  decisions  were  made  In 
open  sessions.  His  group,  the  Citizens  for 
Oood  Government,  campaigned  on  a  promise 
to  ease  the  city's  property  tax. 

In  campaign  literature  for  his  last  election, 
Mr.  Miller  wrote  that  If  there  Is  "a  single 
feature  of  public  life  in  Takoma  Park  that 
clearly  sets  the  city  apart  from  surrounding 
areas,  it  Is  the  spirit  of  community  seen  In 
the  .  .  .  efforts  of  the  many  citizens  repre- 
senting dozens  of  community  groups.  .  .  ." 
The  Takoma  Park  population  is  about  18,500. 

As  mayor,  Mr.  Miller  opposed  the  location 
of  the  controversial  North  Central  Freeway 
through  Takoma  Park,  one  of  the  largest 
municipalities  In  Maryland.  He  also  led  a 
campaign  for  Montgomery  County  to  build 
the  $3  mUllon  Middle  School  In  Takoma  Park. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  was  born  In  Laurel,  had 
lived  in  Takoma  Park  since  1939.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  St.  Johns  High  School  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  School  ot  Accounting  In 
Washington.  During  World  War  II  he  served 
In  the  Army. 

Before  Joining  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
he  was  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 
hardware  and  roofing  Arm  of  W.  S.  Jenks  & 
Son.  Inc. 

Mr.  Miller  was  a  member  of  the  Takoma 
Park  Lions  Club,  Rosensteel  Council  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Holy  Name  Society. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Takoma  Recreation 
Council. 

He  was  active  In  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  was  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Council  of  Governments. 
He  also  was  a  president  of  the  Maryland 
Municipal  League  and  chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land Technical  Advisory  Service. 

I^ATTDEO  FOR   SSV^f; 

Hyattsyllls  -f^yor  Charles  L.  Armentrout 
•al'l  'niT.  Miller  was  a  distinguished  mayor 
Of  Takoma  Park.  He  apparently  did  a  good 


recognized  that 


Job  because  the  people 
In  re-electing  him." 

The  Takoma  Park  City  CouncU  will  elect 
Mr.  Miller's  successor.  Councilman  John  Roth 
has  been  taking  Mr.  Miller's  place  on  a  pro 
tem  basis. 

Mr.  Miller  leaves  bis  wife,  Charlotte  K.; 
two  sons,  Chaiies  and  George  Jr.  of  Silver 
Spring;  a  daughter,  Susan  and  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Arthvir  B.  Brown  of  Silver  Spring. 


ORDER  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PEMNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  28.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hellenic 
Education  Progressive  Association,  cele- 
brates Its  golden  anniversary  this  week. 
This  national  fraternal  organization  with 
27  local  chapters  in  Pennsylvania  has 
compiled  a  distinguished  record  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  and  to  the  various 
communities  In  which  Order  of  Ahepa 
chapters  are  located. 

The  community  interests  of  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  are  noteworthy.  They  Include: 

To  promote  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
of  America; 

To  instruct  its  members  in  the  tenets 
and  fundamental  principles  of  good 
government; 

To  instiU  in  its  members  appreciation 
of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  the 
inalienable  rights  of  all  citizens; 

To  encourage  its  members  to  actively 
participate  in  political,  civil,  social  and 
commercial  fields  of  hum.*Lri  endeavor ; 

To  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
the  attributes  and  ideals  of  Hellenic 
Culture;  and 

To  champion  the  cause  of  education, 
culture  and  learning. 

Mr.  President.  Pennsylvania  is  proud 
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of  the  many  charitable  contributions 
made  by  members  of  Order  of  Ahepa 
throughout  the  State  during  the  last  half 
century.  I  am  pleased  today  to  extend  my 
sincere  best  wishes  and  congratulations 
to  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  f  oimding  of  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation.       ^^^^^^^^^_ 

ADVERSE    EFFECTS    OP    MINIMUM 
WAGE    ON    MINORITY    GROUPS 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  recent  article  in  the  Amen- 
can  Economic  Review  has  come  to  my 
attention.  Its  subject  matter  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  ciurent  concerns  in 
view  of  the  ill-considered  action  of  the 
Senate  which  voted  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  to  $2.20  and  eliminate  the  lower 
rate  which  the  House  version  adopted  for 
teenage  workers.  This  article  brings  into 
sharp  focus  the  folly  of  such  legisla- 
tion. ^  . 
Since  the  article  is  of  a  highly  techni- 
cal-statistical nature,  I  would  like  to 
include  only  the  following  brief  summary 
of  the  methods  used  and  conclusions 
reached  by  the  authors,  Marvin  Kosters 
and  Finis  Welch. 

I  insert  the  summary  of  "The  Effects 
of  Minimum  Wages  on  the  Distribution 
of  Changes  in  Aggregate  Employment 
by  Marvin  Kosters  and  Finis  Welch, 
American  Economic  Review,  June  1972: 
Summary  of  the  Effects  of  Minimum  Wages 
ON  THB  Distribution  of  Changes  in  Ag- 
gregate  Employment 

This  article  Is  a  report  of  a  study,  the 
objective  of  which  was  to  analyze  the  effect 
that  minimum  wage  legislation  has  had  on 
the  way  changes  In  aggregate  employment 
are  distributed  among  demographic  groups. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  discover  the  impact 
on  total  employment — rather,  this  was  taken 
as  given,  and  the  study  attempted  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  on  the  shares  of  various 
groups  In  the  labour  force. 

The  model  used  divided  the  labour  force 
Into  eight  classes  on  the  basis  of  age  (adult 
vs.  teenage),  sex  and  race.  Employment  of 
each  group  was  assumed  to  be  the  sum  of 
the  shares  of  that  group  In  trend  employ- 
ment and  deviation  employment,  the  latter 
being  the  deviation  of  total  employment 
from  the  long  term  trend  which  results  from 
the  business  cycle. 

Using  standard  statistical  techniques,  the 
study  analyzed  quartely  employment  data 
for  the  period  1954-68,  and  separated  the 
effect  of  the  minimum  wage  from  other  In- 
fluences. The  hypothesis  was  established  that 
the  composition  of  changes  In  employment 
shares  under  the  Influence  ot  a  minimum 
wage  differs  from  that  which  would  other- 
wise obtain,  and  the  validity  of  this  hypothe- 
sis was  tested  empirically. 

As  Justlflcatlon  for  the  reasonable  nature 
of  this  hypothesis  was  offered  the  following 
reasoning:  hiring  costs  may  be  expected  to 
differ  among  classes  of  workers,  those  with 
low  productivity  and  receiving  low  wages 
being  expected  to  entail  lower  hiring  costs. 
In  addition,  the  productivity  or  value  of  a 
worker  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
amount  of  flrm-speclflc  training  he  has  bad. 
Thus,  firms  have  an  investment  in  each 
worker,  and  termination  of  his  employment 
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Involves  a  capital  loss  to  the  firm.  Since  the 
size  of  this  Investment  can  be  expected  to 
vary  significantly  among  labour  groups.  It 
Is  likely  that  there  wUl  be  some  groups  for 
which  It  wUl  be  comparatively  smaller,  and 
these  groups  wUl  participate  disproportion- 
ately In  cyclical  employment  variations. 

The  results  of  the  study  confirm  the  hy- 
pothesis. Specifically.  It  was  found  that  the 
presence  of  a  minimum  wage  decreases  the 
employment  share  of  non-white,  and  espe- 
claUy  teenage  workers  In  the  long-run  trend, 
and  increases  the  vulnerabUlty  of  the  same 
groups   to   cyclical    fluctuations. 

As  an  Illustration,  It  was  determined  that 
If  the  minimum  wage  were  raised  from  the 
1954-58  level  ($0.75)  to  the  1964-68  level 
($160).  wage  coefficient  of  marglnallty  (a 
measure  of  vulnerabUlty  to  cyclical  change) 
of  the  various  groups  would  be  affected  as 
follows : 

White  adult  male,  down  33'; . 
Non-white  adult  male,  down  12% . 
White  female,  down  269ir . 
Non-white  female,  unchanged. 
All  teenage,  more  than  doubled. 
What  this  means  U  that  white  male  adulU 
are  made  one  third  less  vulnerable  to  the 
possibility    of    losing    their    Jobs    during    a 
recession   becavise   of   the   Indicated   rise    In 
the  minimum  wage.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  all  teen- 
aee  workers  are  made  more  than  twice  as 
vulnerable  to  that  same  hazard,  and  of  course 
It  should   be   remembered  that   within   the 
teenage  group  the  female  and  the  non-white 
members  suffer  even  more.  ^  .   ..^ 

The  conclusion  of  the  study  Is  that  the 
employment  of  non-whites  Is  more  sensitive 
to  cyclical  change  than  whites,  and  that  of 
teenagers  is  much  more  sensitive  than 
adulte.  Minimum  wage  legislation  has  drasti- 
cally exaggerated  this  effect-decreased  the 
share  of  normal  employment  and  Increased 
the  vulnerability  to  cyclical  change  for  the 
most  marginal  group:  teenagers.  These  are 
therefore  "able  to  obtain  fewer  Jobs  during 
periods  of  normal  employ meit  growth,  and 
their  jobs  are  less  secure  in  the  face  of  short 
term  employment  changes"  than  would  be 
the  case  In  the  absence  of  a  minimum  wage. 
Minimum  wage  legislation  has  resulted  In 
hlEher  incomes  for  some  workers,  but  the 
coits  have  been  borne  by  teenagers,  and 
especially  non-white  teenagers. 
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FREEDOM   OF   INFORMATION   ACT: 
BOON  OR  BUST  FOR  THE  PRESS? 


GOLDEN     ANNIVERSARY     OP     THE 
ORDER     OF     AHEPA 


HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  28.  1972 
Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  others  in 
the  Congress  who  have  paid  tribute  to 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive   Associa- 

This  month  AHEPA  is  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary,  marking  50  years  of 
good  work  for  the  betterment  of  society. 
We  all  know  of  the  many  contributions 
APEHA  has  made  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation, civic  activities,  and  disaster  relief 
work.  I  join  Senators  In  wishing  this  nne 
organization  well  as  it  begins  its  next 
50  years  of  activity. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  make  special 
mention  of  the  officers  of  the  fine  AHEPA 
chapter  in  Minot,  N.  Dak.:  Steve  G. 
Maragos,  president;  Charles  DeMakls, 
vice  president;  William  Kandas,  secre- 
tary; and  George  Voregarethsos,  treas- 
urer. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.-JTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee  has  recently 
completed  34  days  of  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  (5  use.  552)  and  related  sub- 
ject<;.  Five  >ears  ago  the  act  was  signed 
amid  ■•^peculation  that  it  would  make 
more  Federal  information  available  to 
the  press  and  the  public. 

In  an  examination  of  this  landma.  k 
legislation.  Editor  &  Publisher  reports  in 
its  issue  of  July  8,  1972.  that  the  lO. 
Act  "has  turned  out  to  be  a  boon  for 
lobbyists  and  an  infrequent  formal  tool 
for  journalists.'  The  magazine  notes 
that  the  mere  existence  of  the  law  has 
caused  Federal  officials  to  revise  their 
information  policies  so  that  more  mate- 
rial is  now  available  to  the  pubUc. 

The  article  "Freedom  of  Information: 
Boon  or  Bust  for  the  Press?"  is  based 
on  research  completed  last  fall.  It  was 
writt<>n  by  Washington  correspondent 
Peter  G.  Miller,  formerly  the  Washington 
editor  for  Chilton  publications,  who  lias 
established  his  own  editorial  concern  in 
Washington.  Republic  News  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  article 
will  shed  light  on  the  way  in  which  the 
FOI  Act  has  been  operating  within  the 
Federal  buieauciacy.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

Preeuom    OF    Information    Act:     Boon    or 
Bust    for    the    Press? 
(By  Peter  G.  MUler) 
The  Freedom  of  Information  Act — the  le- 
gal wonder  that  was  supposed  to  open  many 
goverimient   files    to   newsmen— has   turned 
out  to  be  a  boon  for  lobbyists  and  an   in- 
frequent formal  weapon  for  Journalists. 

On  July  4,  1967,  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act.  5  USCA  552.  went  into  effect  amid 
speculation  that  it  would  greatly  aid  govern- 
ment watchers  in  general  and  the  press  in 
particular.  Now.  more  than  four  years  later, 
statistics  show  that  the  press  had  made  lit- 
tle use  of  the  formal  procedures  outlined  un- 
der the  Act  while  private  interests,  especially 
lobbyists  and  corporate  lawyers,  have  bene- 
fited" greatly  from  the  legislation. 

SUtistlcs  compiled  from  data  submitted  to 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee,  a  unit  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Goverimient  Opera- 
tions, reveals  that  more  than  half  of  133 
formal  requests  for  information  from  two 
departmenu  and  three  agencies  came  from 
corporations  or  special-Interest  groups. 

Specifically,  formal  requests  that  could  be 
Identified  as  to  origin  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Commerce,  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concil- 
iation Service  show  that  of  67  ( 50.37  "r)  of 
inquiries  came  from  private  law  firms.  Cor- 
porations initiated  31  (23.3Ut)  requests 
while  the  news  media  used  the  formal  pro- 
visions of  the  FOI  Act  only  12  (9.02'7r )  times. 
Significantly,  of  the  12  request*  from  news 
organizations,  10  came  from  magazines,  two 
from  newspapers  and  none  from  radio  or 
television. 

The  FOI  Act  Is  Important  because  It  estab- 
lishes a  procedure  where  citizens,  for  what- 
ever reason,  may  request  information  from 
the  government.  Should  the  government  de- 
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cide  not  to  reve*!  th«  Information  being 
sougbt.  It  muat  aeck  prot«ctlon  under  one  or 
more  of  the  nine  exemptions  provided  by  tb* 
FOI  law. 

EXKMnrO     INrOBMATION 

The  exemptlona  include,  briefly,  withhold- 
ing Information  because  It  U  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  statute,  related  solely  to  the  in- 
ternal personnel  rules  and  practices  of  an 
agency,  specifically  required  by  executive  or- 
der to  "be  kept  secret  In  tbe  Interest  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy"  or  trade 
secrets  and  commercial  information  tbait  is 
privileged  and  confidential.  Other  exemp- 
tions ooncem  personal  and  medical  files  that 
may  constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy.  Inter- 
agency or  Intra-agency  materials  that  "would 
not  be  available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than 
an  agency  In  litigation  with  the  agency,"  In- 
vestigatory files  compiled  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  except  to  the  extent  available 
by  law,  certain  geological  and  geophysical 
material  concerning  wells  and  information 
"contained  in  or  related  to  examination,  op- 
erating, or  condition  reports  prepared  by,  on 
behalf  of,  or  for  the  use  of  an  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  regulation  or  supervision  of 
financial  inatitutions." 

To  use  the  POI  law  effectively,  a  petitioner 
seeking  information  must  first  be  prepared 
to  Initiate  the  formal  appeals  procedure 
within  the  agency  withholding  the  material. 
If  the  i4>p«als  process  does  not  work  to  his 
satisfaction,  a  citizen  can  then  take  his  case 
to  a  federal  court. 

Several  factors  affect  the  appeal  process 
and  explain  why  the  news  media  have  not 
been  the  principal  users  of  the  FOI  Act. 

Time:  The  fomval  api>eals  process  can  be 
the  beginning  of  a  months-long  battle  with 
an  agency.  The  relevancy  of  material  being 
•ought  by  a  newspaper  or  television  network 
could  decline  drastically  if  an  appeal  takes 
13  months,  as  one  to  the  NliRB  did.  For  a 
trade  association  or  lobbyist,  time  is  Impor- 
tant yet  the  longer  it  takes  to  solve  a  federal 
problem  the  greater  the  need  for  a  Washing- 
ton representative. 

Informal  Negotiations:  No  federal  agency 
wants  to  antagonize  the  press  unnecessarily. 
If  a  graceful  way  can  be  found  to  release  in- 
formation, public  information  officers  will  try 
to  obtain  at  lefist  part  of  the  material  a  cor- 
respondent is  seeking.  In  the  case  or  material 
with  political  implications,  information  of- 
ficers realize  that  such  grist  Is  often  avaU- 
able  from  a  variety  of  sources  within  the 
agency.  Rather  than  reading  about  it  in  the 
next  morning's  papwr,  many  public  Infor- 
mation officers  would  prefer  to  release  the 
Information  officially.  In  this  manner  they 
.can  at  least  answer  questions  about  the 
material  and  possibly  influence  Its  Impact. 

COOKT    CASKS 

Possibly  more  Important  than  the  use  of 
a  formal  appeals  process  Is  the  threat  of 
such  procedures.  Since  federal  officials  may 
now  be  compelled  to  explain  their  actions 
before  a  court,  there  is  some  compulsion  to 
negotiate. 

One  man  who  has  observed  government 
Information  policies  from  the  view  of  both 
an  administration  official  and  newspaperman 
Is  Joe  Loftus.  liOftus.  formerly  a  correspond- 
ent with  the  New  York  Times.  Is  now  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Com- 
munications in  the  Labor  Department. 

In  an  Interview.  Loftus  described  the  only 
court  case  brought  against  Labor  under  the 
FOI  Act. 

"Ralph  Nader  and  his  people  wanted  to 
get  the  files,  the  inspection  files,  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  The  question  did  not  come 
to  me  In  the  first  place  but  it  did  eventually 
r«*cb  my  office  and  I  recommended  that  the 
files  should  be  opened  to  them.  The  solicitor 
said  he  would  let  them  examine  the  files  to 
show  whether  the  Labor  Department  was 
doing  Its  Job  or  not  on  the  condition  that 
they  would  withhold  the  names  of  the  com- 
panies In  those  files.  That's  the  way  the 
solicitor  reported  it  to  me.  I  still  objected 
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to  his  decUlon.  Nader's  people  would  not  sign 
an  agreement  to  withhold  the  names,  instead 
they  went  to  court  and  sued  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  won.  Labor  and  Justice  decided 
not  to  appeal  the  caae." 

When  asked  about  claaslfled  information 
Loftus  noted  that  few  docimients  were  clas- 
sified for  security  reasons. 

"I  doubt  if  I've  seen  more  than  three  or 
four  pieces  of  paper  marked  •Confidential'  in 
the  three  years  I've  been  here. 

"The  only  thing  we  send  around  Inter- 
nally in  the  Department,"  he  continued,  "U 
a  gathering  of  developments  and  activities 
from  each  of  the  program  officers.  It's  marked 
•For  Limited  TTse.^  I  understand  that's  the 
equivalent  of  'Confldentlal,'  although  most 
of  the  material  in  it  doesn't  strike  me  as 
being  of  a  confldentlal  nature  at  all.  In  fact, 
a  lot  of  it  has  already  been  put  out  in  the 
form  of  releases." 

While  not  involved  with  security  problems 
on  a  continuing  basis  for  reasons  of  national 
defense,  Loftus  stated  that  some  Information 
supplied  to  the  Department  was  restricted. 
This  material  was  obtained  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  would  be  privUeged,  an 
exemption  covered  under  Section  (B)  (4)  of 
the  FOI  Act. 

"The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  ex- 
ample, gets  information  from  corporations 
on  a  confidential  basis.  This  becomes  an 
amalgam  which  is  processed  by  the  BLS 
and  the  resiUts  become  valuable  to  the  public 
and  economists.  We  are  the  custodian  of  that 
information.  We  have  no  right  to  demand  it, 
corporations  let  us  have  it  becavise  they  know 
It  would  be  helpful.  They'd  Uke  to  know  the 
Information  in  general.  I  accept  and  agree 
with  that  principle. 

"The  unions  file  under  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  Act  and  a  lot  of  that  daU  Is  required 
by  law  and  is  available  tor  examination  by 
the  public  and  for  copying  at  our  Silver 
Spring  office.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Informa- 
tion the  unions  give  this  Department  In 
confidence.  Possibly  they  do,  but  I'm  not 
aware  of  it." 

paivnjeGBO  information 
Loftus  was  asked  If  he  would  ever  with- 
hold information  and  he  replied  that  In  cer- 
tain situations  he  would. 

"Occasionally,  the  Labor  Department  sends 
a  confldentlal  memo  to  the  President  and 
I  can't  release  something  like  that.  I  try  to 
answer  all  I  can  and  when  I  don't  know  the 
answer  I  try  to  get  it  from  a  program  officer." 
At  the  Commerce  Department  Henry 
Scharer,  formerly  director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Information  and  now  Department  In- 
formation Coordinator,  described  the  infor- 
mation function  at  Commerce  and,  like 
Loftus,  raised  the  issue  of  privileged  infor- 
mation. 

"The  Department  of  Commerce  is  a  vast 
fact-finding  mill  and  its  main  function  Is  to 
produce  and  disseminate  Information  to  the 
business  public  and  the  public  In  general. 
Relative  to  our  size,  we  have  a  minimum  of 
national  security  information  which  would 
require  classlflcation. 

•'Now  it  is  true  that,  in  the  Census  Bureau 
for  example,  we  do  have  information  that  we 
have  to  withhold  under  a  wrap  of  confiden- 
tiality and  that  is  by  law.  Because  of  com- 
petitive reasons  and  also  because  of  assur- 
ances that  In  the  collection  of  this  informa- 
tion we  would  not  divulge  this  material,  we 
don't.  This  has  been  recognized  by  the  courts 
and  the  Census  Bureau  Is  very  scrupulous 
and  will  not  even  make  Individual  data 
available  to  other  government  agencies." 

Scharer  disclosed  that  the  forerunner  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee,  the  so-called  Moss 
Committee,  was  able  to  change  one  Informa- 
tion practice  at  Commerce. 

DAILT    LIST 

"In  the  Bureau  of  Intematk>nal  Commerce 
we  have  an  Office  of  Export  Control  opera- 
tion. There  we  also  maintain.  In  confidence, 
the  names  of  Individuals  to  whom  we  grant 
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licenses  tcx  exports  to.  say  the  soviet  bloc. 
We  now  issue  a  daUy  list  showing  the  license 
granted,  the  dollar  value  and  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Item.  We  do  not  Identify  the 
company  for  reasons  of  confidentiality  and 
competition.  This  has  been  more  or  less  ac- 
cepted. I  will  concede  In  this  context  that 
a  couple  of  years  ago  we  had  to  be  nudged 
by  one  of  the  congressional  committees,  I 
think  It  was  the  Moss  Committee  at  the  time, 
to  provide  a  dally  list  instead  of  a  quarterly 
report  as  we  did  then.  The  Congress  did  en- 
coiu*age  us  to  liberalize  a  little  more. 

"The  Commerce  Department  has  consist- 
ently followed  an  •open  door'  policy,"  accord- 
ing to  Scharer.  '•There  have  been  times,  of 
course,  when  we've  had  problems  with  var- 
ious officials  who  are  •gun  shy'  of  the  media 
and  would  prefer  we  dldnt  put  out  certain 
things. 

"Freedom  of  information  does  not  cover  the 
unwritten  word.  It  covers  materials  and  in 
that  respect  there  Is  little  or  no  problem 
where  we're  concerned." 

Scharer  described  one  Incident  where  the 
information  office  aided  a  reporter. 

"We  had  gripes  from  one  trade  paper  about 
covering  an  advisory  committee  concerning 
textile  matters.  A  reporter  complained,  and 
we  thought  Justifiably,  so  we  went  to  bat 
for  him.  We  finally  resolved  the  issue  with 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  meeting." 

PBHIOOIC  RZVIKW 

The  Commerce  Department  honors  classi- 
fications initiated  at  other  agencies,  accord- 
ing to  Scharer.  While  stating  that  "we're  not 
at  liberty  to  break  classifications,"  he  did 
mention  that  Ccwomerce  has  a  periodic  review 
of  materials  that  It  classifies  Internally.  A 
non-security  classification  was  also  discussed 
by  Scharer. 

"There  Is  stuff  marked  'Administratively 
Restricted.'  This,  of  course.  Is  not  a  security 
classification.  It's  simply  an  administrative 
convenience  which  the  Information  office 
does  not  necessarily  observe.  We  try  to.  of 
course,  being  part  of  the  family.  We  certain- 
ly would  not  do  anything  to  embarrass  any- 
one without  trying  to  get  them  to  under- 
stand what  the  communication  problem  Is." 

When  asked  If  the  FOI  Act  was  a  useful  tool 
within  the  Commerce  Department,  Scharer 
described  one  of  the  internal  benefits  of  the 
law. 

"Professional  Information  officers  have  al- 
ways supported  the  FOI  Act  idea  because  it 
helps  us  persuade  any  recalcitrant,  backward- 
thinking  official — present  company  ex- 
cluded— to  be  more  communicative." 

One  member  of  the  pubUc  who  has  been 
able  to  effectively  use  the  POI  Act  is  Robert 
T.  Basseches,  a  maritime  lawyer  with  Shea 
&  Gardner,  a  Washington  legal  firm.  Bas- 
seches has  Initiated  formal  proceeding 
against  the  Maritime  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  Commerce  Department,  on  five 
occasions.  In  three  Instances,  Maritime  pro- 
vided Information  after  a  formal  appeal  with- 
out going  to  court. 

Basseches  said  his  experience  with  the  FOI 
Act  had  been  poslUve.  He  noted  that  Mari- 
time had  been  "reasonably  prompt"  in  re- 
sponding to  his  appeals. 

The  Washington  lawyer  said  that  two  In- 
formation levels  seem  to  exist  at  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  At  the  staff  level  he  felt 
a  more  restrictive  information  poUcy  existed 
than  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  agency.  In- 
cluding the  general  counsel's  office.  Basseches 
reported  that  the  general  counsel  and  other 
Important  officers  of  the  Administration  "un- 
dertook a  consclenUous  effort  to  follow  court 
decisions." 

BETTEB    THAN    MOST 

While  stating  that  the  POI  Act  was  not 
a  "100%  effective  tool,"  he  compared  It 
favorably  with  other,  "cumbersome  tech- 
niques," that  are  available.  As  an  Illustra- 
tion, he  cited  the  case  of  Moore- 
McCormlck  vs.  VS.  {VS.  Court  of  Claims 
No.  55-68) .  Here  several  maritime  Interests, 
Including  one  represented  by  Basseches,  sued 
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the  Maritime  Administration  for  not  grant- 
ing a  subsidy.  Maritime  lost  the  case  becaiise 
it  did  not  foUow  the  correct  procedures  In 
handling  the  subsidy  claims.  A  major  con- 
tention of  the  plaintiffs  was  that  the  Mart- 
time  proceeding  was  "invalid  because  we 
couldn't  get  needed  Information,"  accord- 
ing to  Basseches, 

Although  the  Labor  and  Commerce  Depart- 
meiats  are  broad  federal  units  with  multiple 
functions,  the  three  agencies  discussed  here — 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Federal  Medi- 
ation and  Conciliation  Service — operate  with- 
in confined  legal  areas. 

The  National  Mediation  Board  was  es- 
tablished to  "avoid  any  Interruption  to 
commerce  or  to  the  operation  of  any  car- 
rier therein,"  according  to  the  U.S.  Go»cm- 
vient  Organisation  Manual.  Its  activities 
are  confined  to  railroad  disputes  and  air 
carriers  engaged  In  the  transport  of  interstate 

mail. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  an 
Independent  agency  that  insures  employees 
the  right  to  self -organization,  collective  bar- 
gaining or  the  option  not  to  form  a  union. 
The  agency  also  has  authority  to  rule  against 
unfair  labor  practices.  It  Is  essentially  a 
regulatory  agency  that  derives  authority 
from  the  Wagner  Act,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  the  Landrum-Grlflln  Act. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  is  a  federal  agency  that  provides 
arbitration  services  for  deadlocked  union/ 
management  negotiations.  The  FMCS  can 
only  participate  If  both  parties  ask  for  aid 
and   Its   suggestions   are   not   binding. 

As  Information  sources  these  agencies  gen- 
erate material  as  a  byproduct  of  their  opera- 
tions. Rather  than  originating  action,  they 
may  only  respond  to  problems  that  are 
brought  before  them. 

FUTUKE    paOBUlMS 

A  further  problem,  In  terms  of  seeking 
information,  is  that  the  decision-making 
apparatus  of  each  agency  Is  not  within 
the  public  domain.  Asking  an  NLRB  official 
about  a  pending  case,  for  example.  Is  the 
equivalent  of  asking  a  Judge  to  discuss  a 
matter  that  Is  currently  before  him. 

Citizens  seeking  Information  from  these 
agencies  are  confined  to  past  cases,  cur- 
rent decisions  once  announced  and  such  pol- 
icy giUdellnes  and  other  data  as  may  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Data  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Government  Information  Subcommit- 
tee shows  that  a  total  of  39  formal  requests 
for  information  v^re  received  by  the  three 
agencies  and.  of  these.  24  were  granted 
(82%).  Two  requests  were  granted  in  part 
and  three  inquiries  to  the  NLRB  were  de- 

i.  FORMAL  REQUESTS  FOR  ACCESS  TO  RECORDS 
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nied.  Of  23  formal  requests  to  the  FMCS 
for  records  all  were  granted. 

In  addition  to  the  four  court  cases  brought 
against  the  NLRB  under  the  FOI  Act,  the 
agency  reported  fovir  cases  that  did  not  use 
the  formal  POI  procedures  but  were  de- 
fended tmder  FOI  exemptions.  The  NLRB 
won  every  case  where  its  policies  were  chal- 
lenged. 

The  statistics  developed  for  the  depart- 
ments and  cgencies  cited  here  do  not  reveal 
the  full  Impact  of  the  POI  Act.  In  how  many 
Instances  was  Information  released.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  when  an  Individual  threatened 
to  use  formal  procedures  provided  by  the 
FOI  Act  but  did  not?  How  many  documents 
were  more  thoroughly  scrutinized  prior  to 
classlflcation  or  not  classified  because  federal 
officials  feared  a  possible  court  challenge  of 
their  decisions?  Most  Importantly,  how  many 
citizens  has  the  law  alerted,  individuals  who 
now  realize  they  can  challenge  the  federal 
bureaucracy  for  information  and  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  government 
official? 

The  federal  government,  with  Its  myriad 
departments,  agencies,  libraries  and  files,  is 
the  most  complex  Information  source  ever 
developed.  The  value  and  importance  of  this 
Information  can  only  be  enhanced  by  full 
and  free  access,  concepts  ^couraged  by  the 
POI  Act. 


Nt. 


Agency 


Number  o)     Number  of     Number  of        Number 

tormal  access  access         granted 

requests         granted         refused  in  part 


Number 

pending    Basis  for  refusal 


I  Department  of  Commerce 

ij^' Office  of  Import  Programs 

IB        ~" Office  of  Direct  Foreign  Investments 

~ National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

ID  lUIII-I Office  ol  Personnel,  Office  of  the  Secretary... 

IfJ     """ „ National  Technical  Information  Service 

IF  II""""" tiational  Bureau  of  Standards . 

IG       III Bureau  ol  International  Commerce . 

IH  "IIIIIIIIIII-I Office  of  the  Secretary 

II  ""III r^aritime  Administration — 

lj"HIII- Patent  Office 

2 .1 Department  of  Labor .- 

3 .1 National  Mediation  Board 


182 


109 


4  National  Labor  Relations  Board .-. 

sIIIIIIIIIIIIII Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serivce. 


33 
1 


5 
23 


1 
23 


SO  9  4    5  U.S.C  SS2,  no  sections  cited  (See  Ipte  I.) 

I 5  U.S.C.  552(6X4) 

3 5.  U.S.C.  552(BX3X'')  an<*  (5). 

1 Records  not  in  custody  ol  agency  or  predecessor. 

2 5.  US C.  552(8X6) 

5 5  U.S.C.  552(8X4X6). 

3 5  U.S.C.  552(8X4X6). 

2 5  U.S.C.  552(8X3X4);  15  Cfll  4.6(e). 

2 5  U.S.C.  552(B)(4X5). 

22 5  use.  55WB)(4X5). 

9 5  U.S.C.  552(8X3X4)  and  (5). 

2g  1  0    5  U.S.C.  552(8X4X5X7).  20  Cfr  501.8(2). 

0  1  0    Railway  Ubor  Act,  Sec.  2(9):  5  U.S.C.  552(6X7); 

29  CFR  1208  (National  Mediation  Board  rules, 
Pt.  1208.'Kb)) 

3  1  0    5  U.S.C.  552(8X4X6)  and  (7).  (See  Note  2). 

0  0  0    Not  availavble. 


Note-  The  Deoartment  of  Commerce  in  its  letter  of  transmittal,  noted  that  7  cases  "were  witbdrawn  before  acted  opon  1  was  for  records  at  another  agency,  1  was  lor  nonexistent  records,  and  1  li 
Biirecorded  as  to  action  taken."  The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  reporte  4  instances  of  litigation  witbour  prior  formal  request  in  the  information  area. 


OPPONENTS  OF  GUN  CONTROL:  CHL- 
CAOO  TRIBUNE  TASK  FORCE  RE- 
PORT, PART  IX 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn^ES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
25  to  30  million  handguns  in  this  coun- 
try, because  Americans  want  them  or 
feel  they  need  them.  Many  owners  of 
these  weapons  oppose  legislation  cur- 
tailing the  use  and  sale  of  handguns. 

Firearms  kill  10,000  Americans  a  year. 
Tlie  Chicago  Tribune  recently  created  a 
Task  Force  to  study  this  epidemic  of 
violence.  This  is  the  ninth  in  series  of 
10  Task  Force  reports. 

Today's  entry  is  based  on  interviews 
with  handgim  owners.  Many  urban 
dwellers  are  convinced  they  need  a 
handgun  for  protection,  in  spite  of  wide- 
ppresid  agreement  among  law  enforce- 
ment experts  that  handguns  are  not  ef- 
fective for  self-protection  in  the  home. 
For  every  homeowner  who  successfully 


repels  an  intruder  with  a  handgun,  four 
die  from  gun  accidents  in  the  home. 

Sportsmen  sometimes  oppose  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  claiming  that  it  would 
penalize  law-abiding  citizens  who  use 
handguns  for  their  own  enjojinent  or 
pleasure.  But  the  facts  do  not  support 
their  fears.  Proposed  strong  handgun 
controls  would  not  inhibit  the  target 
shooter.  Licensed  gun  clubs  could  keep 
the  weapons  locked  on  the  premises  when 
not  in  use. 

What  is  too  often  overlooked  is  that 
aU  of  our  rights  are  infringed  upon  by 
the  absence  of  strong  gun-control  laws. 
It  is  the  law-abiding  victim  who  suffers 
most  from  the  availability  of  handgxms. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  3.  1972] 
Gun   Curbs:    Penalties  for   the   L.iw- 

Abiding? 
Wayne  Bawghman  believes  that  gun  con- 
trol laws  uliimately  punish  rural  dwellers  for 
the  sins  committed  by  those  who  live  In  the 
big  cities. 

A  spokesman  for  the  IllUiois  Agricultural 
Association,  Baughman  said  that  almost  all 
of  its  200,000  members  own  firearms  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  use  them  in  crimes. 


Tlie  Association  represents  three-fourths 
of  Illinois'  farmers,  and  it  has  opposed  gun 
control  proposals  In  the  General  Assemblj-. 
In  the  world  of  the  farmer,  a  world  far  re- 
moved from  the  Intense  social  pressures  of 
the  cities,  guns  have  a  place  similar  to  the 
place  they  had  on  the  American  frontier — 
they  are  used  In  hunting  and  as  an  Instru- 
ment 111  the  rite  by  which  a  l>oy  passes  into 
manliood. 

"There  is  a  pride  In  gun  ownership." 
Baughman  said.  "I  own  three  shotguns  and 
a  rifle  and  I  have  owned  guns  since  I  was 
a  boy.  Most  of  our  people  hunt.  It's  a  genera- 
tional thing,  a  boy  and  his  father  going  out 
to  hunt. 

"Some  of  my  fondest  memories  are  of  my 
Dad  telling  me  on  a  fall  morning.  'Hey,  son. 
let's  go  out  rabbit  hunting."  It's  a  father  and 
son  activity." 

The  rural  argument  against  firearms  leg- 
islation. Baughman  said,  is  a  philosophical 
one. 

PENALIZED  FOR  CITT  CRIMES 

"Tlie  general  feeling  among  rural  people 
Is  that  gun  controls  will  p»enall7e  them  for 
the  crimes  that  are  committed  Ln  the  big 
cities.  Our  philosophy  is  that  we  have  an 
Inalienable  right  to  the  possession  of  all 
types  of  firearms.  You  can  take  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  twist  It  around — make  It  read 
what  you  want.  We  read  it  (the  2d  Amend- 
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mentl  this  way:  We  have  a  right  to  possess 
and  lawfully  use  flrearma,  paxlod." 

Baughman  recognizes  that  the  unlawful 
use  of  firearms  is  a  serious  problem  In  urban 
nreas,  and  offers  this  solution : 

"To  resolve  the  question,  you  have  to 
resolve  the  question  of  penalties.  Our  feel- 
ing is  that  the  courts  have  not  given  the 
penalties  they  should  have  for  those  people 
who  commit  violent  crimes." 

CITIES    ASC    EXAMPLES 

When  gxm  control  advocates  argue  for  fire- 
arms legislation,  their  eyes  are  almost  always 
on  cities  like  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Detroit. 
They  point  out  that  guns  are  unnecessary  in 
an  urban,  industrial  environment. 

Americans  no  longer  need  a  Winchester 
rifle  or  Colt  Peacemaker  to  kill  game  and 
defend  themselves  against  hostile  Indians, 
they  say. 

Marvin  Dyer,  47,  lives  in  an  urban.  Indus- 
trial environment,  and  he  vigorously  dis- 
agrees with  that  contention.  Dyer  believes 
he  needs  a  firearm  as  much  as  the  pioneers 
of  the  past. 

In  Dyer's  case,  the  hostile  "Indians"  are 
a  tribe  of  teenage  hoodlums  called  the  95th 
Street  Black  Outlaws,  who  have  threatened 
his  life,  the  life  of  his  son,  Daryl,  17,  and  have 
terrorized  the  South  Side  neighborhood 
where  he  lives. 

CITES   NEED  OF  GUN'S 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  gun  control," 
Dyer  said.  "They  say  they  want  people  to 
stand  up  to  these  gangs,  but  how  can  you 
stand  up  to  the  gangs  without  guns  when 
they  have  guns.  As  far  as  these  gun  con- 
trol laws  are  concerned  if  they  take  those 
guns  away  from  the  people,  10  boys  could 
come  over  here  and  beat  you  to  death  before 
the  police  came." 

Dyer  has  stood  up  to  the  gangs  and  has 
used  a  gun  to  do  it.  His  struggle  began  al- 
most tvo  years  ago,  when  the  Outlaws  tried 
to  recruit  his  son. 

The  younger  Dyer,  who  aspires  to  be  an  at- 
torney, resisted  their  offers.  Consequently, 
gang  enforcers  beat  him  up  in  Euclid  Park. 
The  next  day,  the  Dyers  swore  out  an  arrest 
warrant  again.st  the  youth's  assailants. 

THEN  THREATS  BEGIN 

TTiat  Is  when  the  threats  began.  Oang 
members  began  riding  past  the  family's  home 
shouting  that  they  would  burn  down  the 
house.  Young  Dyer  was  warned  that  the  gang 
had  marked  him  for  death,  and  reportedly 
two  Outlaws  had  been  seen  In  the  park  dis- 
playing the  carbine  which  they  said  they 
would  use  to  kill  him. 

For  self  protection.  Darji  Dyer  armed  him- 
self with  a  .22  caliber  handgun  which  his  fa- 
ther had  given  to  hLs  sister.  Hiding  the  gun  in 
his  Jacket.  Dyer  carried  it  to  classes  at  Har- 
lan High  School,  where  he  knew  that  at  least 
10  of  the  150-man  gang  were  armed. 

On  Sept.  22.  1971,  Marvin  Washington,  19. 
a  gang  member,  approached  Dyer  in  the 
school  lunchroom  and  gave  him  this  warning: 

"It  would  be  disloyal  of  me  to  let  you  get 
away  with  fighting  our  chief.  Don't  go  thru 
the  park." 

When  the  elder  Dyer  picked  up  his  son 
that  afternoon,  Daryl  told  him  of  the  inci- 
dent. It  was  at  that  point,  Dyer  said,  that 
he  became  "fed  up  "  with  hearing  the  threats. 

Taking  a  .22  magnum  derringer  from  his 
glove  compartment.  Dyer  went  Into  the 
school  with  his  son  to  look  for  the  security 
ijuard. 

"He  wasn't  where  he  usxially  sat."  Dyer 
said.  "We  went  into  the  school  and  ran 
right  Into  the  gang.  Tliey  were  beating  up  a 
kid  In  the  park,  and  Marvin  [Washington  | 
had  Just  come  back  into  the  school  after 
beating  this  kid  up.  The  school  assistant 
principal  had  his  arm  around  his  shoulder 
patting  him  like  to  say  'be  a  good  boy.'  Can 
you  imagine  that?" 

Daryl  pointed  to  Washington  and  said. 
■'There  he  is.  Dad." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PREPARE    FOR    FIGHT 

Dyer  then  asked  Washington  why  he  was 
bothering  his  son,  after  which  the  gang 
member  and  his  friends  stripped  oS  their 
shirts  to  prepare  for  a  fight. 

Daryl  recalls  that  he  thought  they  were 
going  to  kill  his  father. 

"It  seemed  like  a  dream,"  he  said.  "It 
happened  so  fast.  I  saw  the  kids  taking  off 
their  shirts  and  I  shot.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  shot  a  gun." 

Washington  fell  to  the  floor,  wounded  in 
the  right  side.  His  companions  started 
screaming  at  the  Dyers,  "You're  dead.  You're 
dead." 

In  the  aftermath,  Daryl  was  charged  with 
aggravated  battery  and  unlawful  use  of  a 
weapon,  and  his  father  with  assault  and  un- 
lawful use  of  a  weapon.  All  charges,  except 
the  battery  charge,  were  dismissed,  for  which 
Daryl  Dyer  received  six  months  probation. 

SURVIVES    His    WOUND 

Washington,  who  was  not  charged,  sur- 
vived the  wound.  Altho  the  Outlaws  have  not 
relented  on  their  death  threats,  the  Dyers 
have  refused  to  move  from  the  neighborhood. 

"We  didn't  move  because  we've  lived  here 
13  years  and  where  would  we  move  to?  There 
are  gang  problems  everywhere,"   Dyer  said. 

Raymond  Powell,  28,  manages  a  drugstore 
in  the  tough  Englewood  District,  and  his 
opposition  to  gun  controls  Is  based  on  the 
violent  realities  of  the  neighborhood  where 
he  works. 

"Guns  are  a  necessity  here,"  he  said. 
"Tliere  is  no  police  protection  and  a  gun  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  do  it.  Why,  90  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  this  neighborhood 
carry  guns." 

This  is  why  Powell  feels  that  way: 

ARRIVE.    GUNS    BLAZING 

Two  years  ago  three  members  of  the  Scuf- 
fers  street  gang  burst  into  a  drugstore 
Powell  used  to  manage  at  443  W.  63d  St.,  their 
guns  blazing  in  revenge  for  Powell's  resist- 
ance to  their  extortion  attempts. 

"The  bullets  flew  all  around  me,"  he  re- 
calls. "They  went  everywhere  but  in  me." 

Police  later  arrested  the  three  gang  mem- 
bers, who  received  only  45  days  in  Jail  after 
Powell  made  six  court  appearances. 

Powell  closed  up  the  store  and  began  oper- 
ating a  new  store  at  600  W.  59th  St.,  but 
the  gangs  continued  to  rob  his  customers. 
It  reached  a  climax  last  month  when  Pow- 
ell kicked  two  of  the  hoodlums  out  of  the 
store,  breaking  the  arm  of  one  of  them  In 
the  scuffle. 

The  next  day,  Powell  said,  Charles  John- 
son, leader  of  the  Scufllers,  entered  the  store 
armed  with  a  gun. 

TELLS  OF  THREAT 

"I'm  going  to  wast-e  you,"  Powell  quotes 
Johnson  as  saying.  He  called  the  police  for 
help,  warning  them  that  Johnson  and  his 
friends  were  carrying  guns.  The  police  did 
not  respond. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  Mrs.  Bobby  Wallls, 
37,  left  Powell's  store  after  making  a  pur- 
chase. Powell  heard  several  shots  and  Mrs. 
Wallls  ran  back  Into  the  store  with  blood 
streaming  from  her  neck.  Powell  rushed  out- 
side with  his  gun  and  Into  the  path  of  a 
bullet. 

Wounded  In  the  abdomen  (the  bullet  Is 
still  there),  Powell  called  police,  but  said 
they  did  not  arrive  for  20  minutes.  An  hour 
passed  before  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 

"Did  I  think  I  would  die?"  he  responded 
to  a  question.  "I've  been  shot  so  many  times 
that  I  don't  even  worry  about  it  anymore." 

STILL   AT  LARGE 

Johnson  is  still  at  large.  According  to  po- 
lice, the  young  gang  leader  waa  not  even  sup- 
posed to  be  In  Chicago  because  a  Judge  had 
ordered  him  out  of  the  state  as  "punlsh- 
nipiit"  for  shooting  "six  people  a  year  ago. 

Powell  said  his  war  with  'he  gang  is  now 
a(  a  savage  kill-or-be-killert  level.  "I'm  either 
Koing  to  have  to  waste  Chuckle,  or  Chuckle 
will  wa.ste  me.  '  he  said. 
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"I've  Just  had  to  take  it  on  myself  to  pro- 
tect this  place  and  our  patrons.  The  police 
don't  want  to  get  involved  because  they've 
told  me  they  feel  they're  handcuffed  by  the 
coiirts." 

As  for  gxm  control  laws,  he  said,  "If  you 
can  assure  the  public  that  they  will  get  the 
police  protection  they  need.  It  would  be  all 
right.  But  not  imtll  then.  I  wouldn't  turn 
my  gun  In  until  I  felt  sure  of  that.  Otherwise, 
we  wouldn't  stand  a  chance." 

FIEES  AT  TARGETS 

Elwood  Krueger  fires  several  hundred 
rounds  from  his  pistol  every  week — at  paper 
targets. 

The  west  suburban  businessman  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Match  Masters  Pistol 
Club,  and  is  the  indoor  and  outdoor  target 
pistol  champion  of  four  midwestern  states. 

Like  most  sportsmen,  he  believes  that  the 
problem  with  firearms  control  lies  in  the 
courts,  not  in  the  legislature. 

"We  should  enforce  the  laws  that  are  on 
the  books  and  come  down  hard  on  people  who 
commit  crimes  with  guns,  as  they  do  in 
England." 

Krueger  had  sharp  words  for  the  political 
furor  that  arose  in  Washington  after  the 
shooting  of  Alabama  Gov.  George  Wallace. 

"Those  politicians  don't  care  about  some 
poor  Jerk  on  the  street  being  shot,  but  they 
sure  move  when  a  politician  is.  I  don't  think 
anybody's  death  is  more  Important  than  any 
one  else's." 

Krueger  said  that  he  opposed  measures 
that  would  ban  the  manufacture  of  all  hand- 
guns, citing  the  distinction  between  a  qual- 
ity handgun  and  the  cheap,  concealabla 
Saturday  Night  Specials. 

"Target  pistols  can  be  compared  with  an 
Indianapolis  racing  car,  and  Saturday  Night 
Specials  with  a  15-year-old  Junk  automobile. 
They  have  four  wheels  and  an  internal  com- 
bustion engine  and  that's  it.  Most  fine  tar- 
get pistols  cost  $300  to  $400. 

Kruegers  club  is  affiliated  with  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  (N.R.A.),  which  has 
50.000  members  who  are  competitive  pistol 
shooters. 

In  1971  there  were  3,305  shooting  tourna- 
ments in  the  United  States  which  drew  106.- 
821  entries,  according  to  the  N.  R.  A.  annual 
report. 

PENALIZE  ALL  PERSONS 

A  weapons  histructor  in  World  War  II. 
Krueger  said  that  strong  gun  control  laws, 
such  as  those  sponsored  by  Rep.  Abner  J. 
Mikva  (D.,  111.)  "win  penalize  people  who  use 
handguns  for  their  own  enjoyment  and  pleas- 
ure. Yes,  you  would  reduce  crimes  of  pas- 
sion, but  then  they  would  Just  make  a  dixe 
for  a  knife  instead  of  a  gun." 

Mervin  Ohm,  state  President  of  the  Citi- 
zens Against  Gun  Confiscation  (C.A.G.C.) 
agrees  with  Krueger,  arguing  that  gun  con- 
trol advocates,  "seem  to  be  laboring  under 
the  idea  that  if  you  get  rid  of  guns  you  will 
get  rid  of  crime.  They  are  saying  half  truths." 

C.  A.  G.  C.  was  formed  in  December.  1971 
by  a  .<;mall  group  of  Olney,  111.,  resident-;. 
Ohm  said  the  organization  now  has  more 
than  30,000  members  In  Illinois  and  52  coun- 
ty chapters.  The  group  wants  the  1968  fed- 
eral Gun  Control  Act  and  the  Illinois  state 
gun  law  repealed.  They  oppose  all  recent  gun 
control  proposals  and  want  to  go  back  to  tlie 
old  1938  gun  law,  Ohm  said. 

GUN  LAWS  USELESS 

"The  gun  laws  we  have  are  useless,"  Ohm 
explained.  "They  don't  work  and  never  will 
work.  Only  honest  people  are  going  to  reg- 
ister their  guns  so  why  bother?  They  say  we 
should  register  firearms  like  we  register  auto- 
mobiles. What  has  registration  of  automo- 
biles done  to  prevent  accidents?  Not  a  thing 
.  .  .  We  don't  need  gim  laws.  We  need  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  laws  we  already 
ha\e." 

Ohm.  an  Olney  motel  owner,  said  he  owns 
rifles,  shotguns,  and  handguns.  "I  enjoy 
pltuking  around  (shooting  at  cans),  and  I 
al.so  have  a  few  older  firearms." 
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'Saying  I  don't  have  a  right  to  have  a  gun 
Is  like  saying  I  don't  have  a  right  to  own  a 
cat  or  a  dog.  No  one  has  to  have  those 
things.  But  I  don't  want  the  federal  govern- 
ment telling  me  what  I  can  and  can't  own." 


CRIME  INSURANCE  RATES  CUT  AS 
MUCH  AS  50  PERCENT 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mi'.  Speaker,  since 
the  passage  of  the  crime  insurance  legis- 
lation, which  I  authored  last  year,  I  have 
sought  to  have  the  rates  for  these  poli- 
cies, which  are  written  by  the  Federal 
Government,  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible premium. 

Ill  this  regard,  I  am  happy  that  today 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  followed  my  suggestion 
and  has  reduced  the  cost  of  these  poli- 
cies as  much  as  50  percent. 

This  meaios  that  thousands  of  small 
businesses  across  the  country  which  were 
unable  to  afford  the  policies  and  were  op- 
erating in  constant  fear  of  one  burglary 
or  robbery  that  could  put  them  out  of 
business,  will  now  be  able  to  afiford  crime 
insurance  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  in  my  re- 
marks an  article  from  today's  Chicago 
Tribune  entitled  "Annunzio  Wins  Cut 
in  Rates."  The  article  discusses  in  detail 
what  the  rate  changes  mean  to  a  typical 
small  businessman: 

ANNUNZIO   Wins   Cut    in    R.\tes 

Washington,  July  27.— Rep.  Frank  An- 
nunzio [D.,  ni.l  today  won  a  year's  brittle  to 
get  the  government  to  reduce  its  rates  for 
robbery  and  burglary  insurance  for  busi- 
nesses in  high  crime  areas. 

Annunzio  received  word  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
that  effective  Aug.  1,  Its  insurance  rates 
would  be  reduced  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

Annunzio.  who  has  represented  Chicago's 
Loop  business  district  and  its  adjoining  near 
West  side  in  Congress,  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  fight  to  get  insurance  made  available 
for  store  owners  and  businessmen  seeking 
to  return  to  areas  burned  in  the  1968  riots. 

All  Insurance  agents  and  Insurance  com- 
panies selling  robbery  and  burglary  insur- 
ance handle  the  govertiment  insurance 
policies,  Annunzio  said. 


Annunzio  said  a  Chicago  store  whose  gross 
receipts  are  less  than  $100,000  a  year  will  be 
able  to  get  a  combined  $1,000  burglary  and 
robbery  policy  for  $100  a  year.  Until  now, 
robbery  insurance  has  cost  $120  per  year 
per  $1,000,  and  $100  per  $1,000  for  burglary 
coverage,  or  $200  for  a  combined  policy. 

Previously,  the  HUD  policies  cost  business- 
men doing  between  $25,000  and  $100,000  a 
year  gross  business,  substantially  more  than 
the  really  small  company  w-hose  receipts  were 
less  tlitui  $25,000. 

Rate  reductions  also  are  offered  to  busi- 
nesses in  the  $100,000  to  $1,000,000  class. 
Larger  companies  in  the  over  $1,000,000  class 
will  get  rate  reductions  only  when  their  in- 
surance coverage  exceeds  $1,000. 


bolshevlsm.  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  United  States,  1922,  II,  871.) 

Today  the  fires  of  freedom  still  bum 
in  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States.  Our 
wish  for  them  is  that  their  dreams  and 
aspirations  may  soon  be  realized. 


AHEPA  OBSERVES  GOLDEN 

ANNIVERSARY 


FREEDOM  AND  THE  BAL^HC  STATES 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  50th  anniversary  of  de  jure  recogni- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  America  of 
tlie  three  Baltic  Republics  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  on  July  28,  1922. 

Witliin  the  past  5  months  of  this  year, 
well-documented  protests  and,  in  at  least 
one  case,  rioting,  have  spoken  to  the 
world  of  the  spirit  of  the  peoples  of  these 
three  countries  and  their  bui-ning  love  of 
freedom.  Tliese  incidents,  considered 
along  with  the  following  communication, 
dated  April  6.  1922,  more  than  50  years 
ago.  and  addressed  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  by  Evan  E.  Yomig,  then 
our  Commissioner  to  the  Baltic  States, 
speaks  I  feel,  as  eloquently  as  anything 
can  for  the  people  of  Estonia.  Latua,  and 
Lithuania. 

Tlie  simple  fact  is  that  these  nationalities 
(Letts.  Estonians,  and  Lithuanians)  though 
unquestionably  animated  by  nationalistic 
aspirations,  preferred  the  creation  and  estab- 
lishment of  what  may  be  termed  modern 
civilized  governments  to  their  existence 
either  as  a  part  of  Soviet  Russia  imder  a 
communistic  regime  or  with  the  status  of 
autonomous  Soviet  republics.  Whatever  their 
future  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  their  action 
In  proclaiming  their  Independence  has  re- 
s\\lted  In  the  maintenance  of  at  least  this 
part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  free  from 
ravages  and  destruction  of  communism  and 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

I.N"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  27.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  tliis  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Order  of  Aliepa  on  the 
occasion  of  its  golden  annivei-sary.  On 
July  26,  1922.  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  the  Ameri- 
can Hellenic  Education  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation was  foimded  as  a  patriotic  public 
senlce  organization  and  has  contributed 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  dmuig 
its  50  years  of  existence  by  providing 
needed  disaster  assistance  all  over  the 
world  and  participating  in  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  scholarship  programs. 

The  members  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
have  proven  their  community-minded 
spirit  time  and  time  again,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  Congress  take  time  to  salute 
the  organization  on  its  50th  anniversary 
and  recognize  the  good  deeds  of  its  mem- 
bers. Congratulations  and  keP!->  up  the 
good  work. 


M.ANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  July  27,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?  '  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  m.v 
husband  aUve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— l/oiirfay,  July  31,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  not  your  heart  he  troubled:  believe 
in  God. — John  14:  1. 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  wait  upon  Thee 
for  the  gift  of  Thy  Spirit  which  clarifies 
our  minds,  cleanses  our  hearts,  and  leads 
us  in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  good 
wUl.  Quicken  witliin  us  every  generous 
Impulse  that  we  may  walk  with  integrity, 
keepuig  our  lives  free  from  malice  and 
filled  with  brotherly  affection. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  of  our  Sen- 
ator colleague  who  has  left  our  earthly 
scene  for  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  life. 
Grant  that  his  character  and  achieve- 
ments may  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 


on  the  pages  of  history  that  others  may 
be  inspired  to  live  useful  and  noble  lives. 
Bless  those  bound  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  family  and  friendship.  May  their 
faith,  and  ours,  give  them  strength  for 
daily  living. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  whom  to  know 
is  life  etei-ual.  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  daj-'s  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
Ills  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  annoiuiced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  resolutions. 
as  follows: 

S.  Rrs.  332 

Kp.'ohpd.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profoxtnd  sorrow  and  deep  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  Honorable  Al- 
len J.  EUender.  lat«  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senat«  and  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State   of  Louisiana. 

licsolvcd.  That  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate appoint  a  committee,  of  which  he  shall 
be  a  member,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  Senator. 

Kc^olrcd.  That  the  Secretary  communi- 
cate tuese  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased. 
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Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  standi  adjourned. 

S.  Res.  335 
fieio/ied.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  notified  of  the  election  of  the  Honor- 
able James  O.  Eastland,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  as  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate pro  tempore. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

H.R.  10420.  An  act  to  protect  marine  mam- 
mals; to  establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  15690.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  agricultural-environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  10420)  entitled  "An  act  to 
protect  marine  mammals;  to  establish  a 
Marine  Mammal  Commission;  and  for 
other  purposes,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Cook,  and 
Mr.  Weicker  to  be  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  15690)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropiiations  for  agricultiue- 
environinental  and  consumer  protection 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Young,  and  Mr.  Fonc  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Sunday 
In  June  of  each  year  a.s  "National  Shut-in 
Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Hou.se  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

H.R.  1682.  An  act  to  provide  for  deferment 
of  construction  charges  payable  by  Westlands 
Water  District  attributable  to  lands  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  Calif.,  included 
in  said  district,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  mcs.saue  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hoases  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11350)  entitled  "An  act  to  Increase  the 
limit  on  dues  for  U.S.  membership  In  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Organiza- 
tion."  

THE  LATE  SENATOR  ALLEN  J. 
ELLENDER 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  1068)  and 
•fik  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1068 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Hon- 
orable Allen  J.  Ellender,  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  and  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved.  TTiat  a  committee  of  seven  mem- 
bers be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  in  anticipation  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution  just  passed, 
the  Chair  appointed  the  following  Mem- 
bers to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
Senator:  Messrs.  Boccs,  Hebert,  Pass- 
man, Waggonner,  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Rabick    and  Caffery. 


Mahon,  Whutem;  Natcher,  Hull,  Ship- 
ley, Evans  of  Colorado,  Bow,  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Michel,  and  Scherle. 


THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
NATIONAL  GUARD 

(Mr.  M0NT<30MERY  asked  and  was 
siven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  article  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  per- 
taining to  the  National  Guard,  especially 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard. 
The  article,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  little  un- 
fair, and  also  the  pictures  used  in  the 
article  are  unftiir. 

I  am  particularly  familiar  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  National  Guard  and 
know  that  the  officers  and  NCO's  making 
up  this  imit  are  very,  very  capable.  I 
might  say  that  during  the  major  dis- 
turbances which  we  had  several  years 
ago  the  National  Guard  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict was  called  out  over  23  times  and 
handled  themselves  in  an  outstanding 
manner. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  move 
toward  the  all-volunteer  concept,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  news  media  is 
going  to  have  to  help,  if  we  will  ever  reach 
an  all-volunteer  regular  and  reserve 
concept. 

So  I  hope  that  the  news  media  will 
cooperate  and  be  imbia.sed  and  objective 
in  their  reporting  of  the  National  Guard. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15690,  AGRICULTURE-ENVI- 
RONMENTAL AND  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15690) 
making  appropriations  for  agriculture- 
environmental  and  corLsumer  protection 
progiams  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON    S.    3284 
INCREASING  AUTHORIZATION 

FOR  COMPLETING  WORK  IN  MIS- 
SOURI RIVER  BASIN 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
32841  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  completing  work  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  24, 
1972.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  explain  to  the 
Hoase  what  occurred  in  the  conference 
so  we  may  understand  it? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  for  the 
request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  elaboration  of  the 
conference  report  and  accompanying 
joint  statement  of  the  managers  on  S. 
3284,  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  complete  the  work  on 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  I  would  point 
out  that  there  were  two  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House-passed  ver- 
sions of  this  legislation. 

The  first  difference  was  in  the  amount 
of  money  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated— where  the  Senate  bill  appropri- 
ated $114  million  as  compared  to  $94 
million  in  the  House  bill.  Conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  version,  feeling  that 
the  relatively  minor  difference  was  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  reten- 
tion of  legislative  overview  in  addition 
to  the  control  imposed  on  this  program 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  .second  difference  in  the  two  ver- 
sions of  the  bill  was  in  language,  em- 
phasizing that  funds  authorized  by  thi.s 
bill  could  not  be  used  for  programs  not 
yet  initiated.  In  this  regard,  the  House 
version  prevailed  and  we  are  thus  in  a 
position  of  a.ssuring  the  House  that  the 
funds  which  are  authorized  by  this  legis- 
lation will  not  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  those  intended  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, I  heartily  agree  with  the  action 
taken. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
13435,  ADDITIONAL  UPPER  COLO- 
RADO RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
13435)  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriation  for  contmuing  work  in  the 
upper  Colorado  River  Basin  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  ask  mian- 
imous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  tlie  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  24, 
1972.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This  is  another  one  of 
the  reports  from  a  conference  on  which 
I  served.  I  support  the  report.  I  wonder 
If  the  gentleman  would  explain  this  one 
for  the  benefit  of  the  House? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  accede 
to   the   wishes   of   my   colleague    (Mr. 

HOSUER). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  elaborate 
on  the  conference  report  and  the  joint 
statement  of  the  managers  on  H.R. 
13435,  to  authorize  additional  appropri- 
ations for  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Storage  project  and  participating  proj- 
ects. 

Members  will  note  tliat  the  committee 
of  conference  accepted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage of  this  bill — thus  authoiizing 
$610,000,000  in  lieu  of  $352,195,000  as 
provided  in  the  House-passed  version  of 
the  legislation. 

Tlie  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
'.villmgness  of  the  House  managers  to  go 
along  with  the  Senate  view  was  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  continuing  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  to  file  with  the  com- 
mittee a  detailed  annual  report  on  the 
Upper  Colorado  storage  project.  This  re- 
port illustrates  cost  trends  and  points 
out  any  problems  which  are  being  en- 
countered by  the  Secretary  in  imple- 
menting the  authorization. 

The  annual  report  thus  affords  a  prac- 
tical vehicle  for  legislative  overview  of 
the  ongoing  work  which  the  Hoiuse  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  sought  to  provide — by  re- 
stricting the  authorization  to  $352  mil- 
lion over  a  period  of  5  years.  Wh.it  this 
now  means  Is  that  Consres.s  ha.s  author- 


ized sufficient  funds  with  which  to  com- 
plete the  program  first  authorized  in 
1956  and  it  will  be  up  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  re- 
view the  annual  reports  with  vigilance 
and  regularity;  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  house  and  the  Congress  any  de- 
partures from  our  original  intent,  so  that 
appropriate  hmiting  action  can  be  taken 
as  necessary.  This,  of  course,  our  com- 
mittee will  do. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  addition 
that  the  work  so  far  on  this  project  has 
been  in  accordance  with  the  program  as 
laid  out,  and  our  oversight  authority  has 
been  exercised  annually  over  the  work. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Utah  (Mr.  Lloyd  > . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  HJR. 
13435  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  storage  proj- 

I  was  pleased  to  be  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee  and  to  work  In  be- 
half of  the  increase  of  $610  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  other  bodj-  and  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Utah  has  a  higher  stake  in  this  legis- 
lation than  any  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Basin  States.  Over  $388  million  of  the 
total  $610  million  in  new  authorization  is 
earmarked  for  Utah  reclamation  proj- 
ects. This  includes  $355  million  for  the 
Bonneville  unit  of  the  central  Utah  proj- 
ect, which  is  about  10  percent  complete 
after  6  years  of  cwistruction.  The  Bon- 
neville unit  is  essential  to  the  future 
growth  of  Utah  and  to  meeting  growing 
water  demands  in  the  heavily  populated 
Wasatch  front  area  of  our  State. 

The  project  will  assure  Salt  Lake 
Coimty  of  an  adequate  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  for  the  next  30 
years.  This  is  especially  important  to  the 
towns  in  the  south  and  west  area  of  the 
county  which  are  alreadj'  facing  critical 
water  shortages. 

Other  Utah  projects  given  additional 
authorization  under  this  bill  include  the 
Jensen  imit,  $9.7  million;  Upalco  unit. 
$20.7  milUon;  Vernal  miit,  $1  million; 
and  the  Emery  County  project,  $1.6  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  projects  were  origi- 
nally authorized  in  1956  as  part  of  the 
Upper  Color tuio  River  storage  project.  At 
that  time  they  were  looked  upon  as  the 
key  to  Utah's  futuie  development 
through  use  of  its  sliare  of  the  Colorado 
River  water.  These  projects  are  already 
underway,  but  the  original  authoriza- 
tion approved  by  Congress  in  1956  has 
rim  out.  This  is  the  rea.son  this  leiiisla- 
tion  is  before  us  today. 

The  Utah  projects  are  doubly  impor- 
tant to  my  State  at  tliis  time.  Utah  has 
lagged  behind  other  States  of  the  Upper 
Basin  in  completing  its  reclamation 
projects  because  of  inadequate  fmiding 
over  the  past  years.  But  we  are  now  to 
a  point  where  construction  is  proceeding 
apace,  and  it  is  critical  to  the  State  of 
Utah  that  this  authorisation  be  approved 
so  that  the  projects  may  be  completed. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  House 
passed  a  5-year  construction  program 
increasing  authorizations  by  $352  mil- 
lion. I  asreed  at  the  time  with  the  chair- 


man of  the  full  committee  that  this 
would  give  further  opportunity  for  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  construction 
program. 

However.  I  believe  it  is  more  desirable 
tliat  we  authorize  the  full  amount  to 
complete  these  projects  as  the  Senate 
has  done.  This  will  assiue  Utah  and  the 
other  States  with  projects  imderway  that 
they  will  be  able  to  complete  those  proj- 
ects as  planned. 

I  commend  this  conference  report  to 
the  House  and  lu-ge  its  approval. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

LIBERTY  SHIPS  FOR  ARTIFICIAL 
REEFS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5741 )  to  authorize  the  Secretarj'  of 
Commerce  to  transfer  surplus  Liberty 
ships  to  States  for  use  in  marine  life  con- 
servation programs,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5741 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any 
State  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  '•Seci«tary")  for  Liberty  ships  which, 
but  for  the  operation  of  this  Act,  would  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  for  scrapping 
if  the  State  intends  to  sink  such  ships  for 
use  as  an  offshore  artificial  reef  for  the  con- 
servation of  marine  life. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  A  State  shall  apply  for  Liberty 
ships  under  this  Act  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  but 
such  application  shall  include  at  least  ( 1 1 
the  location  at  which  the  State  proposes  to 
sink  the  ships,  (2)  a  certificate  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  that  the  proposed  use  of  the  par- 
ticular vessel  or  vessels  requested  by  the 
State  will  be  compatible  with  water  quality 
standards  and  other  appropriate  enviror.- 
raental  protection  requirements,  and  (3) 
statements  and  estimates  with  respect  tn 
the  conservation  goals  which  are  sought  t'.> 
be  achieved  by  use  of  the  ship.*:. 

(b)  Before  taking  any  action  with  re^pec 
to  an  application  submitted  under  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  copies  of  the  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior,  tl-.e 
Secretary  of  Defens^-md  any  other  apprn- 
priate  Federal  officer,  and  shall  consider  con.- 
ment.';  and  views  of  such  ortioers  with  rebpei'i 
to  the  application. 

Sv:c.  3.  If.  after  consideration  of  such  cotT!- 
meuts  and  views  a.s  are  received  pursuant  to 
section  2(bi ,  t^ie  Secretary  finds  that  the  use 
of  Liberty  shipd  proposed  by  a  State  will  i-ot 
vii^lBie  any  Fedcrul  law.  contribute  to  det- 
radtttioii  oi  the  marine  environment,  create 
undue  interference  with  commercial  fishing 
or  navigation,  and  is  not  frivolous,  he  slia'.l 
transfer  without  consideration  to  the  Stiito 
all  risht,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  any  Liberty  slilps  wh-ch  aro 
available  for  transfer  under  thus  .\i-t  ii-- 

(11  the  State  gives  to  the  Socre-.ary  sui-'» 
n.s.surai»ces  ns  he  deems  necessary  that  suiU 
ships  will  be  utilized  and  maintained  only 
for  the  purposes  stated  In  the  application 
and.  when  sunk.  wUl  be  charted  and  marked 
a.s  a  hazard  to  navigation: 

(2)  the  State  agrees  to  .-^ectire  any  licenses 
or  permits  which  may  be  required  under  the 
provisiotts  of  any  other  applicable  Federal 
law; 

(;<)  the  "^tate  agrees  to  sui-h  other  terms 
and    coitdltli.ns    as    the    Secretary    shall    re- 
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quire  In  order  to  protect  the  marine  en- 
vironment »nd  other  Interests  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(4)  the  transfer  would  be  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government  with  the  State  taking 
delivery  of  such  Liberty  ships  at  neetsite  of 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  in  an 
"as  is — where  is"  condition. 

Sec.  4.  A  State  may  apply  for  more  than 
one  Liberty  ship  under  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shail,  however,  taking  into  account 
the  number  of  Liberty  ships  which  may  be 
or  become  available  for  transfer  under  this 
Act.  administer  this  Act  In  an  equitable 
manner  with  respect  to  the  various  States. 

Sec.  5.  A  decision  by  the  Secretary  deny- 
ing any  application  for  a  Liberty  ship  under 
this  Act  is  flnal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  nox>bjectlon. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  5741,  a  bill  that  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  transfer 
certain  Liberty  ships  from  the  National 
Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  otherwise  sched- 
uled to  be  scrapped,  to  States  for  use 
as  offshore  artificial  reefs  for  the  con- 
servation of  marine  life. 

The  utility  of  artificial  reefs  to  improve 
fishing  is  u-ell  established,  and  there  is 
today  a  real  need  for  such  reefs  off  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Sunken  Lib- 
erty ships  would  be  ideal  for  the  crea- 
tion of  artificial  reefs.  Such  vessels  are 
readily  available  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  surplus 
Liberty  ships  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet.  The  use  of  these  sun>lus 
Liberty  ships  for  this  purpose  would  en- 
courage the  concentration  of  flsh  and 
other  marine  life  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
mercial and  sport  fishermen. 

As  reported  by  your  committee,  the 
bill  would  insure  that  these  surplus  Lib- 
erty ships  would  be  available  to  any 
State,  without  cost  to  the  Government, 
for  the  creation  of  artificial  reefs.  The 
bill  would  also  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  take  certain  actions  to  in- 
sure that  the  marine  environment  and 
other  Government  interests  are  fully 
protected. 

The  departmental  reports  generally 
favor  the  proposed  legislation.  The  bill 
was  ordered  reported  unanimously,  after 
full  and  careful  consideration  of  the  en- 
tire record.  I  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
support  H.R.  5741. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  as  much  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Downing),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  5741. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  the  shelf 
area  off  the  Atlantic  cmd  Gulf  States  is 
Inhabited  by  the  majority  of  our  valu- 
able sport  and  commercial  fish.  How- 
ever, much  of  this  shelf  area  Is  rela- 
tively unproductive  becaase  there  is  lit- 


tle or  no  effective  habitats  for  ntmibers 
of  fishes  and  invertebrates.  We  also  know 
that  simken  liberty  ships  could  form  the 
nucleus  of  large  artificial  reefs  which 
would  increase  the  area  of  favorable 
habitat  and  provide  more  food  and  shel- 
ter for  flnflsh  and  invertebrates,  thus 
benefiting  commercial  fishermen,  sport 
fishermen,  and  related  industries. 

I  introduced  the  bill  before  us  today. 
It  Ls  a  simple  bill.  H.R.  5741,  as  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee,  would  pix)vide  for  the 
efficient  transfer  of  surplus  liberty  .ships 
to  the  various  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  artificial  reefs.  The  bill  would 
would  do  this  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  danger  to  marine  interests. 

The  need  for  artificial  reefs  is  certain- 
ly not  new — neither  are  the  efforts  by 
many  individuals  and  organizations  on 
all  of  our  coast  lines  to  build  these  reefs. 
What  is  new  at  this  point  in  the  entire 
effort  is  the  opportunity  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  take  an  active  part  in  these  ma- 
rine life  conservation  programs — a  vital 
part  which  no  one  else  but  the  Govern- 
ment could  play. 

As  everyone  knows  who  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  fishing  industi-y  or  an  active 
participant  in  the  sport  fishing,  the  sup- 
ply of  fish  is  dwindling  rapidly  in  pro- 
portion to  those  who  set  about  to  take 
our  finny  friends  from  the  water  and 
make  them  avaDable  to  man  for  his  use. 
The  Congress  appropriates  various  funds 
from  time  to  time  to  study  means  of  en- 
hancing our  supply  of  flsh  or  in  finding 
means  of  replacement  for  those  species 
which  have  been  dwindling. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  scientist,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  way  in  the 
world  to  increase  our  supply  of  fish  is  to 
provide  those  which  are  left  in  the  wa- 
ter with  a  new  place  to  feed  and  spawn. 
That  is  what  I  believe  we  are  In  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  do  with  this  legisla- 
tion. There  are  innumerable  stretches  of 
bottom  along  our  coast  where  there  are 
no  natural  reefs.  This  legislation  would 
provide  the  means  for  assisting  nature  in 
building  the  reefs  while  at  the  same  time 
taking  all  possible  means  to  guarantee 
that  the  efforts  would  not  pollute  our 
oceans  as  many  of  man's  activities  do. 

For  years  divers  have  noted  that  the 
remains  of  ships  on  the  ocean  floor  at- 
tract a  great  variety  of  fish  and  other 
interesting  forms  of  marine  life.  These, 
of  course,  are  ships  which  have  been 
sunk  as  the  result  of  storms  or  wartime 
activity  in  most  cases. 

Artificial  reefs  have  been  built  out  of 
junked  automobiles,  automobile  tires, 
huge  rocks,  and  streetcars.  All  of  these 
have  proved  successful  with  hugh  quary 
rock  probably  the  best  of  all  because  of 
its  indestructibility.  However,  we  con- 
tinue to  get  the  stoiies  from  divers  about 
the  heavy  concentration  of  marine  life 
around  the  hulls  of  vessels  that  have 
gone  to  the  bottom. 

It  follows  then  if  our  Government 
were  to  make  Liberty  ships  which  are 
designated  for  the  scrap  heaps  available 
to  the  States  which  would  cooperate  in 
building  the  artificial  reefs,  we  could 
make   a  monumental   contributicm   to- 


ward the  replenishing  of  the  oceans  with 
marine  life.  This  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  sport  fishermen,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  commercial  inter- 
ests have  also  expressed  a  deep  interest 
in  the  project. 

Through  the  years  we  have  appropri- 
ated vast  siuns  for  recreation,  primarily 
on  land.  It  does  not  seem  inappropriate 
to  me  that  we  enact  this  legislation  and 
in  so  doing  "stiike  a  blow"  so  to  speak 
for  those  who  choose  to  find  their  recre- 
ation as  sport  fishermen. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  find  a  full  measure  of  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield,  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Grover>,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

I  do  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
wliich  will  liave  a  salutary  effect  on  sport 
and  commerical  fi.shing  in  the  area  it  will 
serve. 

I  might  suggest,  also,  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  we 
take  a  hard  look  at  and  craisider  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  fl.shery  zone 
of  our  coastal  waters. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Dickinson)  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  fight  in  getting  the  commit- 
tee to  accede  to  his  suggestion  for  this 
legislation  to  make  possible  these  fish- 
ing reefs. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Grover  > .  Ml'.  Dickinson  has  been 
pressing  very  hard  for  the  passage  of 
tills  bill. 

As  soon  as  I  make  a  few  appropriate 
comments  I  intend  to  yield  him  some 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5741,  a  bill  which  would  authorize  tlie 
Secretai-y  of  Commerce  to  transfer  sur- 
plus Liberty  ships  to  tlie  States  for  use  in 
marine  life  conservation  programs,  and 
strongly  associate  myself  with  the  favor- 
able remarks  on  the  measure  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Gar- 

MATZ). 

Simply  stated,  passage  of  this  bill  will 
provide  various  coastal  States  the  opix>r- 
tunity  to  acquire  approximately  118  Lib- 
erty ships  cm-rently  in  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet,  which  have  been 
designated  as  scrap  candidates  due  to 
their  long  age  and  condition,  for  use  in 
construction  of  artificial  fish  reefs  at 
various  offshore  locations. 

Your  committee  has  taken  appropriate 
steps  to  insure  that  the  acquisition, 
placement,  and  utilization  of  these  ves- 
sels will  not  result  in  any  pollution  of  the 
marine  environment  by  requiring  a  cer- 
tification from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  that  such  contemplated 
use  will  be  compatible  with  water  quality 
standards  arid  other  environmental  pro- 
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tection  requirements  and  laws.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  re- 
quired to  conclude  that  the  proposed  use 
ox  a  Liberty  ship  for  this  piupose  will  not 
contribute  to  the  degradation  of  the  en- 
viionment  prior  to  issuance  of  the  permit. 

Given  the  proper  detoxification  of  the 
vessel  prior  to  imderwater  placement,  a 
condition  which  the  Secretarj-  of  Com- 
merce will  require  the  applying  State  to 
adhere  to,  these  Liberty  ships  will  serve 
to  vastly  improve  and  lead  to  a  dramatic 
increase  in  both  sport  and  commercial 
fishing  catches.  Artificial  reefs  increase 
ti.sh  populations  by  pro\iding  improved 
habitats  for  marine  organisms  at  the 
base  of  the  food  chain,  such  as  barnacles 
and  mussels  and  provide  "hiding  places" 
for  young  fish,  increasing  their  survival 
chances.  Scientific  evidence  indicates 
tliat  the  uniformly  flat  and  sandy  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic  coast  amoimts  al- 
most to  a  "desert"  in  terms  of  the  fish 
population  it  can  support.  Studies  con- 
ducted by  both  Federal  and  State  fishery 
agencies  have  shown  that  the  artificial 
reefs  stimulate  a  large  and  rapid  bio- 
logical procession  that  can  quickly  re- 
sult in  large  catches  of  fish. 

At  present,  artificial  reefs  have  been 
built  off  San  Francisco,  Malibu  Beach, 
Calif.;  Fire  Island,  N.Y.;  and  other  areas, 
including  Hawaii  aiid  Japan.  Others  are 
present  off  New  Jersey.  South  Carolina 
and  Florida. 

Your  committee  also  has  provided  for 
adequate  protection  to  navigation  by  re- 
quiring that  the  ships,  once  sunk,  be  im- 
mediately charted  and  marked  as  a 
hazard  to  navigation  for  informational 
purposes  to  small  boatmen,  mariners, 
and  commercial  vessels.  Tlie  actual  sink- 
ing site,  method  of  sinking,  and  other 
factors  required  to  insure  the  utmost  in 
safety  at  sea  for  all  concerned  are  sub- 
ject to  strict  control  and  regulation. 

There  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government,  since  one  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill  is  that  the  transfer  of 
such  Liberty  ships  to  the  States  be  at  no 
cost  and  in  an  "as  is-where  is"  condi- 
tion. The  applying  State  will  be  respon- 
sible for  detoxification  of  the  ship,  trans- 
portation of  the  ship  to  the  approved 
dumping  site,  actual  sinking,  and  subse- 
quent monitoring  on  a  systematic  and 
periodic  basis,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Your  committee  also  has  adequately 
protected  any  national  security  require- 
ments by  providing  the  Department  of 
Defense  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  proposed  application. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic  and  social 
benefits  generated  through  the  use  of 
these  surplus  vessels  as  artificial  reefs 
appears  to  far  outweigh  their  value  as 
scrap.  The  measure  is  supported  by  the 
administration,  numerous  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  a  substantial 
number  of  coastal  States,  and  variotis 
fishing  organizations.  I  urge  its  imme- 
diate passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson)  . 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 


in  support  of  H H.  5741  which  authorizes 
the  transfer  of  surplus  Liberty  ships  to 
States  for  use  as  offshore  artificial  fish- 
ing reefs.  I  first  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
March  of  1970  to  effect  the  transfer,  and 
it  has  been  a  long  struggle  getting  the 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

Significant  portions  of  our  coastline 
consist  of  unbroken,  sandy  subtidal 
coastal  plains  wliich  are  relatively  im- 
productive.  Other  areas  have  been  pol- 
luted thus  reducing  or  eliminating  nor- 
mal bottom-dwelling  aquatic  life.  The 
development  of  artificial  reefs  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity of  such  coastal  waters  and  to 
rehabilitate  severely  polluted  or  deteri- 
orated bays  and  estuaries. 

Artificial  reefs  have  been  studied  for 
a  number  of  years  now  and  have  proved 
to  be  most  beneficial.  The  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  in- 
formed me  that  Biu-eau  divers  have  been 
impressed  with  their  investigations  of 
"natural"  wrecks  and  with  the  rapidity 
with  which  newly  sunk  vessels  become 
productive  for  sport  fishing.  Ships'  hulls 
have  proven  to  have  a  much  longer  use- 
ful life  than  such  often-used  materials 
as  automobile  bodies  and  streetcars,  and 
the  high  profile  of  the  sunken  ship 
makes  it  much  easier  for  fishermen  to 
locate  a  reef  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The 
combination  of  the  proven  usefulness  of 
ships  as  artificial  reefs,  the  fact  that 
artificial  reefs  have  attracted  a  variety 
of  fish  and  other  marine  life  where  long 
stretches  of  our  seacoast  were  previously 
barren,  and  the  availability  of  ships  for 
sinking  which  would  otherwise  be 
scrapped  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances which  not  only  justifies  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  but  demands 
it. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
provides  that  there  will  be  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  transfer 
of  these  ships.  Once  the  transfer  has 
been  made,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  States  to  arrange  for  the 
transport  of  the  ships  to  their  destina- 
tion, and  the  detoxification  and  sinking 
of  the  ships.  The  State  of  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Conservation  has  already 
made  arrangements  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
private  firms  as  well  as  commercial  and 
sport  fishermen's  groups  in  this  project, 
and  in  spite  of  contrary  testimony  be- 
fore the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  we  in  Alabama  have  found 
the  entire  operation  can  be  done  at  lit- 
tle or  no  cost  to  the  State. 

You  may  be  aware  that  the  Liberty 
ships  in  question  could  be  sold  by  the 
Government  for  scrap  for  approximate- 
ly $40,000  each,  I  have  figures  concern- 
ing the  increase  in  the  gross  receipts  of 
Alabama's  charter  fishing  fleet  which 
show  that,  should  an  artificial  reef  of 
six  Liberty  ships  be  constructed  off  the 
coast  of  Alabama,  a  monetary  return 
during  the  first  year  of  the  reef's  exist- 
ence would  exceed  the  estimated  value  of 
the  six  ships  by  $100,000.  I  imderstand 


this  is  a  conservative  estimate.  Private 
boatowners  would  also  make  use  of  the 
fishing  reef,  which  will  extend  the  fish- 
ing season  by  a  minimum  of  2  months, 
and  their  increased  use  of  recreational 
facilities  would  result  in  at  least  $20,000 
increased  revenue  to  motel  owners  each 
year.  In  addition,  there  would  be  an  in- 
creased expenditure  of  more  than  $100,- 
000  for  gasoline  for  the  private  boats. 

I  believe  it  is  evident  that  the  bill 
will  benefit  both  conservation  interests 
and  economic  interests  in  the  several 
coastal  States,  and  in  the  long  run,  it 
will  benefit  the  entire  country  tlirough 
the  boost  it  will  give  commercial  and 
sport  fishing.  During  the  last  2*/2  years, 
msmy  of  the  ships  which  might  have  been 
utilized  as  offshore  artificial  fishing  reefs 
have  been  sold,  and  I  am  hopeful  this 
body  will  suspend  the  rules  today  and 
pass  H.R.  5741  before  the  remaining 
reserve  ships  are  scrapped. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Edwards  • . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  H.R.  5741.  Tliis 
bill  will  allow  the  States  to  use  surplus 
Liberty  ships  for  marine  life  conserva- 
tion. These  shijK  have  been  gathering 
rust  for  several  years  and  will  be 
scrapped  if  this  legislation  is  not  enacted. 
H.R.  5741,  like  the  similar  bill  which  I 
cosponsored,  will  enable  the  States  to 
sink  these  ships  for  use  as  offshore  arti- 
ficial reefs. 

It  has  been  proven  that  submerged  ob- 
jects provide  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  underwater  reefs  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  fish  life.  Much  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  off  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  has  little  of  the  irregular  terrain 
necessary  to  support  encrusting  orga- 
nisms, such  as  barnacles,  hydroids,  corals, 
mussels,  and  other  marine  life  which  in 
tiun  support  valuable  sport  and  com- 
mercial fish.  Artificial  reefs  can  mate- 
rially increase  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  continental  shelf  and  would  increase 
the  survival  rate  of  many  depleting 
breeds  of  fish  and  shellfish. 

Adequate  safeguards  have  been  built 
into  this  bill  to  insure  proper  reef  site 
selection  and  acceptable  sinking  proce- 
dures. All  hulks  made  available  for  sink- 
ing would  be  carefully  inspected  to  insure 
that  all  toxic  materials,  fuels,  and  other 
potential  contaminants  have  been  re- 
moved or  rendered  nontoxic. 

I  commend  Chairman  Garmatz  and  the 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  for  their  work  in 
considering  this  bill.  And  a  word  should 
be  said  about  the  fine  uiterest  and  sup- 
port shown  by  the  people  of  my  district 
since  the  inception  of  this  project. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will 
be  a  plus  for  the  conservationist  and  for 
the  sport  and  commercial  fisherman.  I 
urge  passage  of  H.R.  5741. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sikks),  a 
cosponsor  of  the  pending  bill. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  5741.  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  I  am  a  sponsor 
of  this  lesnslation.  It  offei-s  a  meritori- 
ous objective  and  should  be  enacted  into 
law. 

The  prospect  of  using  otherwise  un- 
usable Liberty  ships  as  artificial  reefs 
for  the  improvement  of  marine  life  re- 
sources Is  extremely  attractive  to  the 
people  of  my  State  of  Florida.  Many  such 
reefs  using  all  manner  of  scrap  material 
have  been  situated  in  the  coastal  waters 
of  Florida  and  I  know  of  r.o  instance 
where  other  than  good  was  the  result. 
Ships  have  been  particularly  effective  for 
this  purpose. 

There  are  400  or  more  ships  which 
could  be  made  available  under  the  terms 
of  this  proposal  and  proper  safeguards 
and  regulations  could  be  established  so 
as  to  avoid  pollution  of  the  waters  or 
frivolous  use  of  the  ships  by  States.  In 
my  State  particularly,  the  offshore  arti- 
ficial reef  can  be  most  beneficial.  Com- 
mercial fishing  is  a  growing  and  vital 
industry  in  Florida.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico 
as  well  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  provide  for 
Florida  what  I  believe  is  the  finest  fish- 
ing potentisil  of  any  State  of  the  Union. 
Sport  fishing  as  well  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  vacation  program  of  most  of  the 
millions  of  tourists  who  annually  seek 
the  pleasures  available  in  Florida. 

The  ships  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able under  this  act  are  now  of  very  little 
use  other  than  for  junk.  They  have 
passed  their  commercial  life  and  now 
stand  as  rusting  hulks  in  various  ship- 
yards along  the  coast.  The  return  from 
these  ships  when  junked  is  of  much  less 
lnux>rtance  than  the  utilization  proposed 
8£  artificial  reefs  for  the  preservation  of 
marine  life.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  more 
fitting  end  for  these  vessels  than  to  have 
them  provide  havens  for  marine  life 
v.here,  resting  at  the  bottom,  they  will 
attract  the  fish  and  other  sea  creatures 
and  where  species  of  marine  life  will 
multiply  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  and 
the  improvement  of  conservation  prac- 
tices. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation  today. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  HJl.  650  which  is  similar  to  UM.  5741, 
I  vigorously  support  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  transfer 
Liberty  ships  from  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  to  the  States  for  use  as  off- 
shore artificial  reefs  for  the  conservation 
of  marine  life. 

Sport  fishing  has  declined  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  Several  species  of  game  fish 
have,  in  fact,  been  heavily  depleted  in  the 
past  20  years.  The  Sheepshead — which 
gave  its  name  to  Long  Island's  Sheeps- 
head Bay — no  longer  inhabits  New 
York's  waters. 

Approximately  4  million  sport  fisher- 
men lower  their  lines  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  alone,  each  one  catching  some  100 
pounds  of  fish  yearly.  This  400  million 
pounds  added  to  1.700,000  poimds  caught 
commercially  between  Maine  and  Florida 
indicates  the  need  to  develop  new  pro- 
ductive habitats  for  marine  life. 


This  need  is  especially  great  in  my  own 
State  of  Florida  where  sport  fishing  is  a 
big  business.  The  Continental  Shelf  off 
both  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  is  in- 
habited by  the  majority  of  our  valuable 
sport  and  commercial  fish.  However, 
much  of  this  shelf  area  is  relatively  un- 
productive with  little  or  no  irregular 
relief.  Such  relief  is  necessary  for  the  en- 
crusting organisms  such  as  barnacles, 
hydroids,  corals,  and  mussels  to  settle.  It 
also  provides  protective  areas,  food 
sources,  and  spawning  sites  for  finfish. 
Many  marine  smimals  need  solid  sub- 
strates to  complete  their  life  cycles  and 
it  is  well  known  that  coral  reefs,  rock 
ledges,  and  each  other  areas  of  relief  on 
the  shelf  are  effective  habitats  for  num- 
bers of  fishes  and  invertebrates. 

These  ships  could  form  the  nucleus  of 
large  artificial  reefs  which  would  increase 
the  area  of  favorable  habitat  and  provide 
more  food  and  shelter  for  finfish  and  in- 
vertebrates. The  increase  in  favorable 
habitat  should  effectively  increase  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  shelf  and  would 
potentially  increase  the  survival  rate  of 
both  fish  and  some  shellfish  in  these 
areas. 

Several  local  commimities  in  Florida 
have  put  together  such  artificial  reefs 
with  great  success.  A  reef  of  129  car 
bodies  in  Biscayne  Bay,  Miami,  has  pro- 
duced a  large  fish  population  where  none 
previously  existed.  Similar  results  have 
been  obtained  at  Jacksonville  and  Palm 
Beach.  The  reef  at  Palm  Beach,  It  should 
be  noted,  consists  of  two  surplus  Navy 
vessels. 

Safeguards  contained  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  Insure  that  the  surplus  ships 
will  be  used  only  for  beneficial  purposes 
and  will  not  interfere  with  commercial 
fishing,  mining,  or  other  activities.  Pro- 
vision Is  only  made  that  the  vessels  will 
be  used  in  craiformity  with  water  quality 
standards  and  other  appropriate  en- 
vironmental protection  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  acting  favorably  on 
this  bill  we  will  be  using  these  vessels  for 
productive  purposes  and  our  shipyards 
will  not  have  to  be  used  to  warehouse 
what  in  reality  has  become  "junk." 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  fisheries  population  of  the  Nation's 
coastal  waters,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
bill  Is  to  provide  a  sheltered  spot  for  oar 
fltsh  to  have  an  opportunity  for  privacy, 
procreation,  propagation,  and  a  popula- 
tion explosion. 

This  is,  as  it  happens,  an  entirely  se- 
rious matter,  for  the  broad  .sweep  of 
coastal  waters  often  provides  entirely  too 
little  room  for  such  necessary'  activities. 
Certainly  there  could  be  no  more  appro- 
priate vessel  for  such  activities  than  a 
Liberty  ship. 

It  has  already  been  established  that 
fish  prefer  such  man-made  retreats  to 
the  seabed  itself.  Now  tliis  experiment  is 
being  conducted  on  a  broader  scale,  and 
the  results  will  aid  scientific  studies 
from  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  In- 
stitution to  the  Kinsey  Institute. 

As  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway)  pointed  out  at 
the  hearings  on  this  bill,  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  these  ships  should  now 


support  the  waters  which  for  so  long  sup- 
ported them. 

Mr.  BIAGQI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  5741,  a  bill  which  would 
pei-mit  the  use  of  surplus  Liberty  ships 
to  build  artificial  reefs  for  marine  life 
conservation. 

This  measure  will  benefit  the  fishing 
industry  and  the  sport  fisherman,  and 
will  help  improve  the  tourist  trade  in 
and  around  coastal  fishing  zon%.  Most 
importantly,  it  will  help  expand  fish 
habitats  to  preserve  and  increase  the 
population  of  the  many  sport  and  com- 
mercial fish  that  abound  off  our  shores. 

In  the  New  York  area,  the  fishing  re- 
gion known  as  the  New  York  Bight  is 
nearlng  depletion.  The  natural  bottoms, 
the  few  wrecks  and  the  small  artificial 
reefs  that  are  currently  available  are 
insufficient  to  provide  enough  fish  to 
meet  the  demand. 

The  porgy,  once  a  favorite  of  the  small 
fisherman,  has  been  heavily  decimated. 
Not  too  many  years  ago,  party  boats 
would  carry  large  groups  of  New  Yorkers 
out  in  quest  of  porgies.  I  would  point 
out  here  that  party  boat  euiglers  are  the 
private  boat.  These  are  people  living  in 
apartments  in  the  city  who  go  out  on 
boats  in  large  numbers  to  enjoy  a  day's 
fishing  in  the  ocean. 

Experts  have  indicated  that  party  boat 
anglers  catch  twice  as  many  fish  per 
angler  hour  in  artificial  reef  areas  as  in 
natural  bottom  fishing  grounds.  Expan- 
sion of  artificial  reefs  through  the  sink- 
ing of  Liberty  ships  would  bring  the 
porgy  back  in  large  numbers.  Other  area 
fish  that  would  benefit  by  artificial  reefs 
are  the  cod,  ling,  whiting,  blackfish,  and 
sea  bass.  Also,  by  providing  good  local 
feeding  grounds  through  the  artificial 
reefs,  the  migratory  fish  such  as  the  blue 
fish  and  the  mackeral  would  be  more 
plentiful. 

It  is  very  rare  that  we  have  a  bill  that 
will  provide  so  many  benefits  and  so  few 
di-awbacks.  In  fact,  the  only  drawback 
would  be  the  loss  of  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  these  ships  as  scrap.  However, 
this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  improving 
the  fishing  grounds  of  this  Nation  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

I  would  add  that  as  Congress  con- 
templates the  creation  of  more  recrea- 
tion areas  along  our  shores,  such  as  the 
Gateway  National  Park  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  area.  Improved  off- 
shore sport  fishing  areas  will  be  essen- 
tial. The  average  American  has  more 
leisure  time  than  ever  before.  As  a  na- 
tion foimded  in  the  fishing  industry,  the 
desire  to  grab  a  pole  and  go  fishing  is 
almost  a  natural  Inclination  for  urban 
and  rural  Americans  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  being  con- 
sidered at  this  time  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  providing  one  outlet  for 
leisure  time  activities  while  at  the  same 
time  improving  our  commercial  fishing 
Industry  and  protecting  marine  wildlife. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  biU. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  similar  legislation,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  to  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5741— a  bill  to  autiiorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  transfer 
surplus  Liberty  ships  to  States  for  use 
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in  marine  life  conservation  programs. 
These  old  ships,  rather  than  being 
scrapped  for  junk,  can  serve  usefully  as 
artificial  reefs  and  provide  an  excellent 
cub.stltutc  for  the  imderwater  reefs  neces- 
sary for  the  promotion  of  fish  life. 

At  a  time  when  the  disposal  of  solid 
metallic  waste  has  become  a  problem 
of  alarming  proportions,  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  a  useful  purpose  for  scrap  mate- 
rial. And,  it  is  even  more  rewarding  when 
that  waste  can  aid  in  restoring  a  part  of 
our  wildlife  resources.  Experimentation 
with  artificial  reefs  has  been  going  on 
since  the  late  1950's  and  lias  met  with 
great  success.  As  any  fisherman  knows, 
the  best  fishing  spots  often  are  to  be 
found  centered  around  old  shipwrecks. 
In  my  ot^ti  State  of  Maryland,  just 
off  Sandy  Point,  there  is  a  good  example 
of  the  effectiveness  of  artificial  reefs  in 
attracting  a  large  fish  population.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  H,  the  Government 
floated  approximately  100  old  sliip  hulks 
down  the  Potomac  River  to  Mallows  Bay 
and  abandoned  them  there  after  filling 
them  vnXh  sand  to  secure  them.  Over 
the  years  these  ship  hulks  have  become 
the  breeding  place  for  striped  bass  and 
other  varieties  of  marine  life,  as  well  as 
gaining  the  appearance  of  vmique  inlands 
which  have  come  to  be  tlie  home  of 
herons,  egrets,  and  American  bald  eagles. 
Recent  efforts  to  have  these  ships  re- 
moved  were  opposed  by  conservation- 
ists, and  by  me,  because  of  the  damage 
such  action  would  cause  to  the  fish  beds 
in  and  around  the  htOks.  One  of  the  most 
popular  fishing  areas  off  the  coast  of 
Ocean  City  is  the  "Jackspot "  which  is 
over  an  old  sunken  ship. 

The  safeguards  that  have  been  built 
into  H.R.  5741  will  adequately  prevent 
the  sunken  Liberty  ships  from  being  a 
navigation  hazard  and  also  insure  that 
their  placement  and  utilization  will  not 
result  in  any  pollution  of  the  marine 
enviionment.  ' 

As  a  confirmed  ocean  lover.  I  want  to 
see  all  possible  steps  taken  to  Insure 
that  future  generations  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  its  recreational  de- 
lights. By  the  sinking  of  these  old,  sur- 
plus ships  we  will  be  halting  the  dwiii- 
dling  supply  of  tomorrow  s  fish. 
I  urge  approval  of  this  legislation. 

GENERAL      LEAVE 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desuing 
to  do  so  maj-  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlcs  a*^^  this  point  in  the  REconn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Garmatz)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
5741,  as  amended. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^ere— yeas  325,  nays  2,  not  voting  105. 
U.S  follows: 

(Roll  No.  287] 


Abbitt 

Abprr.ethy 

Aboxirezk 

AbzuK 

Adams 

Audersoii, 

C;'lif. 
Aiideraon,  111. 
Andrews ,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dfik. 
AoDUnzio 
Archer 
Arc  ads 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Barlne 
Barrett 
Be^ich 
Belcber 
Bell 

Bennett 
Ber^larid 
Belts 
BiHUiii 
Biester 
BUigtuim 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Belaud 
BoHiuc 
Brsdtmas 
Brasco 
Bri-v 
Bi'irJtley 
Brooks 
Brotzn-.an 
Browii.  Mirh. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Bi'chan&ii 
BurVe.FU-i. 
Burke.  MaJ-s. 
BnrlPSf^n.  Toy 
Biirlison.  Mo. 
Bunou 
Byrne.  Pu. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carty.NT 
Curlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederbery 
Cli;iDiberlaiu 
ChuppeU 
Clsncy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cluwson.  Del 
Collier 
CnlUriS.  ri . 
Collins.  Tex 
Coltner 
Coiiable 
Conover 
Conic 
Cottpr 
Co'.it'hUn 
Crane 
Ciirlln 
Daiuel,  Va. 
Danielson 
Diivis,S.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dc'lcnback 
Delhims 
Derihclm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Denk'ineki 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dingcll 


YEAS— 325 

Dow 

Dowr.inc 

Drin.TU 

Dulski 

Duncan 

duPuut 

Dv.  yer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  CsUf. 

Eilberg 

Erlenbom 

Eshleman 

EvaU£.  Colo. 

Fascell 

nudley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford.  GemlU  K 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Eraser 
Pren^el 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Oali&anakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettj-R 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
GocdliUL; 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
G rover 
Gubser 
Hnley 

Hall 
.    Hamilton 
Hsimmer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Ha  una 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hastlnccs 

Hathaway 

Hawklxis 

Ha>-s 

Hecbler.  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstflski 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Huks.  Wash. 

Hoitan 

Holifickl 

H'.Tton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

H\  in gate 

H\iat 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jcrins<in,  Calif 

Job  neon.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kasteumeier 

Kazrn 

Keating 

Koe 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluc/ynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Lnnd'Tebe 

Lp.Ua 


Leggeit 

Lenncn 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClCiSkey 

McCoUlster 

McCulloch 

MoDade 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Maihls.  Ga. 

Mai£unaga 

Muzzoli 

Michel 

Mikvn 

Miller.  Caltf . 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

MoUchan 

Mciiai;iin 

Monu'omery 

Mcorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni 

Myers 

Naicher 

Nix 

OHara 

OKcnskl 

Patman 

Patten 

PellT 

Perkins 
Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimie 

Poaee 

Fodell 

Poir 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tox. 

Quip 

QnlUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Kai.cel 

Rees 

Ecuss 

Rhodes 

Rierle 

Robinsor. .  Va 

Rcbison.  N.Y. 

R<jdiuo 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Roouey.  Pa. 

Rrsei:thal 

Rosienkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Ro^  i;al 

Riiunels 

S.  Gemialn 

Sarbancs 

Sat  tei  field 

Savior 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sobelius 

Sclberllns 

Shotip 


■Shriver 

Stvibblefleld 

Wbalen 

Sikes 

Sullivan 

"WTiile 

Si^ 

Talcott 

Whltehtirst 

Skubltz 

Taylor 

Whltten 

Slack 

Te«i?ue.  Calif. 

Wtdnall 

Smith.  Calif. 

Teague.  Ter.. 

WlBclns 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Terry 

WUllf.sns 

Snyder 

Thompson.  Ga. 

WUson, 

Spence 

Thompbou.  N.J 

Charles  H. 

Springer 

Thcmson.  Wis. 

Winn 

Staggers 

Thone 

Wright 

Stanton. 

Tlenmn 

Wyatt 

J.  Williatn 

Udall 

Wydler 

Stanton, 

Van  Deerlin 

Wylle 

James  V. 

Vamk 

Yates 

Steed 

Veyiey 

Yatron 

Steele 

Vicorito 

Youne,  Tex. 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Waldie 

Zablccki 

Stokes 

Wampler 

Zion 

Stratton 

Ware 

N.ATS— 2 

Zwach 

Gross 

Schmitz 

NOT  VOTING- 

-105 

Addabix) 

Gallagher 

Nichols 

Alexander 

Gude 

Obey 

Anderson. 

Hagan 

ONeiU 

Teun, 

Haipern 

Passman 

A&hbrook 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pepper 

BfadiUo 

Harrington 

PeiiU 

Bevill 

Harsha 

Powell 

Biantou 

Hebert 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Boa;js 

Hillis 

Prior.  Ark. 

Bow 

HutthiiiSi  n 

Pucinskl 

Brcomfield 

Jamnan 

Piircell 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Jonfls 

Rarick 

Cattery 

Jcnes.  Tenn. 

Re  id 

Celler 

Kyi 

Roberts 

Chisholm 

Kyros 

Rogers 

Clay 

Lnndrum 

Rooney,  NT 

Cleveland 

Lent 

Ruppe 

Confers 

Lolii;,  La. 

Ruth 

Cnrman 

McClure 

Ryar. 

Culver 

McConnaLk 

Sandmr  n 

Darnels.  N.J. 

McDonald, 

Scherle 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mich. 

Schcucr 

de  la  Garza 

McKevltt 

Shipley 

Delaney 

McKiuney 

Smith,  Iowa 

Donohue 

McMiUar. 

Stetger.  Wis. 

Doru 

Macdcuald, 

Siepher.s 

Dowdy 

MaiS. 

Snickey 

Eothariit 

Muihip?   Cr:if 

Sxminptcn 

EdmLndsvrn 

Mayne 

Uilman 

Esch 

.Meeds 

Vander  Ja,;t 

Evlns.  Ter.i; 

Melcher 

Wautor.ner 

FJynt 

Me  tea  lie 

Whalley 

Foley 

Minshall 

WilS'Ti,  Bob 

Fountain 

Murphy.  NY. 

Woltl 

F.-elinfehuysen    Nedzi 

\V>Tnan 

Fulton 

Ni-Uen 

Yor.iv,.Flc.. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
theveofi  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  pa.>;sed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr,  Hrbert  Willi  Mr.  Bow. 
Mr.  Addablx)  v, iiii  Mr.  BicH.mfield. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr  Esch, 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 
Mr,  Roonev  of  New  Yoik  with  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr,  Halpeni, 
Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr,  Hansen  of  Idaho 
Mr,  Celler  with  Mr,  McKevitt. 
Mr,  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr   Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  DrvIs  of  Georgin  with  Mr,  Hutchinson. 

Mr  Delaney  v,  iih  Mr.  \V\inan. 

Mr.  Dcrn  with  Mr.  Jona.<!. 

Mr,  O'Neill  with  Mr,  Harsha 

Mr,  Murphy  of  New  York  v.iih  Mr  Met- 
calfe, 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  wlt^t  Mr,  Mathlas  of 
Cp.!ir'>rnia, 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McClure 

Mr,  Evms  of  Tennessee  with  Mr,  HUlis. 

Mr,  Foley  with  Mr,  Kyi. 

Mr,   Fouut.\in   *jth  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr,  Mln^hall. 

Mr,  Roberts  v.ith  Mr.  Nol'eii. 

Mr.  Rarlck  u  ith  Mr,  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Pas,sman  with  Mr,  Powell. 

Mr  Nedzi  with  Mr  Ruppe, 

Mr  Nichols  with  Mr,  Pettis, 

Mr    Meeds  with  Mr,  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  Laodrum  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.   Stuckey  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bob  WlLson. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Pucinski. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Ma.ssachusetts. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
14108.  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION AUTHORIZATION,  1973 

Mr.  CABELL  (on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Miller  of  California)  filed  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  14108)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other 
purposes : 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1265) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
14108)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  ln.sert 
the  followint;: 

That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
for  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Scientific  Research  Project  Support, 
$275,300,000; 

(2)  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams. $108,600,000; 

(.3)  National  Research  Centers,  $42,300,000: 
ti)  Computing  Activities  In  Education  and 

Re.search,  $19,500,000; 

(5(     Science    Information    Activities,    $9,- 

5oo,o<»o: 


(6)  International    Cooperative    Scientific 

Activities.  $4,700,000; 

(7)  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs, 
$87,500,000; 

(8)  Intergovernmental  Science  Program, 
$1,700,000: 

(9)  Institutional  Improvement  for  Science, 
$18,500,000: 

(10)  Graduate  Student  Support,  $21,- 
200,000: 

( 1 1 )  Science  Education  Improvement,  $76,- 
000,000; 

(12)  Planning  and  Policy  Studies,  $2,- 
800,000: 

(13)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment,   $29,300,000. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act — 

(a)  of  the  amount  stipulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams" In  category  (2)  of  section  1,  not  less 
than  $4,500,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
oceanographlc  ship  construction  conversion 
program; 

(b)  of  the  amount  stipulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "Research  Applied  to  National  Needs" 
in  category  (7)  of  section  1,  not  less  than 
$19,500,000  shall  be  available  for  energy  re- 
search and  technology  programs.  Including 
but  not  limited  to  solar,  geothermal,  and 
other  nonconventional  energy  sources,  and 
not  less  than  $8,000,000  shall  l>e  available  for 
earthquake  engineering  programs. 

(c)  not  less  than  $13,000,000  of  the  amount 
stipulated  for  the  purpose  of  "Institutional 
Improvement  for  Science"  In  category  (9)  of 
section  1  shall  be  available  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  of  such  amount  not  more  than 
$4,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Institutional 
grants  for  research  management  Improve- 
ment : 

(d)  not  less  than  $16,500,000  of  the 
amount  stipulated  for  the  purpose  of  "Grad- 
uate Student  Support"  In  category  (10)  of 
section  1  shall  be  available  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  of  such  amount  not  less  than 
$13,000,000  shall  be  available  for  graduate 
fellowships  and  not  less  than  $3,500,000  for 
postdoctoral  fellowships; 

(e)  not  less  than  $74,000,000  of  the  amount 
stipulated  for  the  purpose  of  "Science  Edu- 
cation Improvement"  In  category  (11)  of 
section  1  shall  be  available  for  that  purpose, 
and  of  such  amount  not  more  than  $1,500,000 
shall  be  available  for  experimental  projects 
to  encourage  Initiatives  in  science  education. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  upon 
the  approval  or  authority  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  4.  In  euldltion  to  such  sums  as  are  au- 
thorized by  section  1,  not  to  exceed  $7,000,- 
000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fis<^l  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for  expenses 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  Incurred 
out.slde  the  United  States  to  be  paid  In  for- 
eign currencies  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment determines  to  be  excess  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
authority  provided  In  sections  1,  3,  and  4 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation,  for 
expenditure,  or  for  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture, for  such  period  or  periods  as  may  be 
specihed  In  Acts  making  such  appropriations. 

Sec.  6.  No  funds  may  be  transferred  from 
any  particular  category  listed  in  section  1  to 
any  other  category  or  categories  listed  In 
such  section  if  the  total  of  the  funds  so 
transferred  from  that  particular  category 
would  exceed  10  per  centum  thereof,  and  no 
funds  may  be  transferred  to  any  particular 
category  listed  in  section  1  from  any  other 
categon,-  or  categories  listed  In  such  section 
if  the  total  of  the  fui;ds  .so  transferred  to 


that  particular  category  would  exceed  10  per 
centum  thereof,  unless — 

(A)  a  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  (or 
forty-five  calendar  days,  when  Congress  is 
In  adjoiurnment  sine  die)  has  passed  after 
the  Director  or  his  designee  has  transmitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate  a  written  report  containing  a  full 
and  complete  statement  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  the  transfer  and  the  reason  therefor, 
or 

(B)  each  such  committee  before  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  Director  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
such  committee  has  no  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed action. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation determines,  after  affording  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  individual  has  been  convicted  by 
any  court  of  record  of  any  crime  which  was 
committed  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  which  Involved  the  use  of  (or 
assistance  to  others  in  the  use  of)  force,  dis- 
ruption, or  the  seizure  of  property  under  con- 
trol of  any  institution  of  higher  education  to 
prevent  ofBclals  or  students  In  such  Institu- 
tion from  engaging  in  their  duties  or  pursu- 
ing their  studies,  and  that  such  crime  was 
of  a  serious  nature  and  contributed  to  a  sub- 
stantial disruption  of  the  administration  of 
the  ln.stltutlou  with  respect  to  which  such 
crime  was  committed,  then  the  institution 
which  such  individual  attends,  or  is  employed 
by,  shall  deny  for  a  period  of  two  years  any 
further  payment  to,  or  for  the  direct  bene- 
fit of,  such  Individual  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams specified  In  subsection  (c) .  If  an  in- 
stitution denies  an  Individual  assistance  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  preceding  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  then  any  Institution 
which  such  individual  subsequently  attends 
shall  deny  for  the  remainder  of  the  two-year 
period  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the 
direct  benefit  of,  such  Individual  under  any 
of  the  programs  specified  in  subsection  (c). 

(b)  If  an  Institution  of  higher  education 
determines,  after  affording  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  to  an  individual  at- 
tending, or  employed  by,  such  institution, 
that  such  Individual  has  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  In- 
stitution after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  a  substantial  dls- 
rtiption  of  the  administration  of  such  in- 
stitution, then  such  Institution  shall  deny, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  any  further  pay- 
ment to,  or  for  the  direct  benefit  of,  such 
individual  under  any  of  the  programs  spe- 
cified in  subsection  (c) . 

(c)  The  programs  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  programs  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950;  and 

(2)  The  programs  authorized  under  title 
IX  of  the  National  Defen.se  Education  Act  of 
1958  relating  to  establishing  the  Science  In- 
formation Service. 

(d)(1)  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  any  Act 
amended  by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
from  refusing  to  award,  continue,  or  extend 
any  financial  assi.s-tance  under  any  such  Act 
to  any  Individual  because  of  any  misconduct 
which  in  its  Judgment  bears  adversely  on  his 
ntne.ss  for  such  assistance. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  or  prejudicing  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  to  Institute  and  carry  out  an  in- 
dependent, disciplinary  proceeding  pursuant 
to  existing  authority,  practice,  and  law. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
.sTued  lo  limit  the  freedom  of  any  student  to 
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verbal    expression    of    Individual    views    or 
opinions. 

Syc.  8.  Section  3(a)(1)  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "and  science  education 
programs  at  all  levels"  after  "scientific  re- 
search potential";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "scientific  activities" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "scientific  and 
educational  activities''. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Sdenoe  Foundation  Authorization  Act 
of  1973". 
And  tlie  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Geobce  p.  Miller, 

John  W.  Davis, 

Earlz  Cabell, 

Alphonzo  Bell, 

Makvin  L.  Escr, 

James  W.  Stuincton, 

CHAU.es  a.  >tOSHER, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Thom,as  F.  Eacleton, 
Alan  Cranston, 
Peter  H.  Dominick. 
Bob  Packwood, 
RoBEBT  T.  Stafford. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatokt  Statement  of  the 

cokmittee  of  conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hovises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill  (H.R. 
14108)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  t^reed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  in  the  House 
bill  and  substituted  new  language.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  with  certain  amendments 
and  st^iulations  proposed  by  the  conferees. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
quested authorization  in  the  amount  of 
$647,418,000,  as  revised,  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
plus  $7  million  in  excess  foreign  currencies. 
The  House  authorized  $673.8  million  plus  $7 
million  in  excess  foreign  currencies.  The  re- 
spective Senate  figures  were  $720  mllUon 
and  $7  million  in  excess  foreleu  curren- 
cies. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  recommends 
(696.9  million,  plus  $7  miUiou  in  excess  for- 
eign currencies.  This  figure  Is  $23.1  mUllon 
more  than  authorized  by  the  House  and 
$23.1  million  less  than  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  specific  actions  taken  by  the  Confer- 
ence are  as  followB: 
Section  1 — Funds: 

1.  For  Scientific  Research  Project  Support, 
the  budget  request  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  was  $274.6  million.  The  House 
authorized  $270.6  million  and  the  Senate  au- 
thorized $276.8  million.  The  House  con- 
curred In  the  higher  Senate  figure  In  order 
to  assure  more  adequate  support  for  the  vital 
basic  research  activities  of  the  nation. 

a.  For  National  and  Special  Research  Pro- 
grams, the  Foundation  requested  $109.1  mil- 
lion. This  was  reduced  to  $106.9  million  by 
the  House,  whereas  the  Senate  approved 
$112.5  mUllon.  The  Conferees  approved  a 
ccHnpromlse  figure,  brlnghig  the  total  to 
$108.6  mllUon. 

3.  For  Notional  Research  Centers,  the 
House,  Senate  and  Conferees  approved  the 
NSF  request  of  $i2J3  mllUon  without  cliange. 

4.  For  Computing  Activities  in  Education 
and   Research,  the  Foundation   request  of 


$20.5  million  was  reduced  to  $19.5  million 
by  the  House.  The  Senate  approved  the  re- 
quested leveL  In  Conference  the  Senate  re- 
ceded and  accepted  the  House  figure  as  ade- 
quate to  support  this  activity  for  Fiscal 
Year  1973. 

5.  For  Science  Information  Activities,  the 
House,  Senate  and  Conferees  approved  the 
NSF  reqtiest  of  $9.5  million  without  change. 

6.  Ftor  International  Cooperative  Scientific 
AcUvities,  the  House,  Senate,  and  Conferees 
approved  the  NSF  request  of  $4.7  million 
without  change. 

7.  For  Research  Applied  to  National  Needs, 
the  Foundation  requested  $80  million,  which 
siun  was  approved  bv  the  House.  In  Its  re- 
quest to  the  Senate,  the  NSF  revised  this 
amount  to  $78,775,000.  The  Senate  increased 
this  total  to  $96.5  million.  A  compromise  of 
$87.5  mllUon  was  approved  by  the  Conferees. 

8.  For  Intergovemniental  Science  Pro- 
gram, the  NSF  requested  $1  million  and  the 
House  increased  this  to  $1.2  miUion.  This 
was  further  Increased  to  $3.2  million  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  Conferees  agreed  to  the  sum 
of  $1.7  million.  This  Increase  should  permit 
increased  utilization  of  science  and  tech- 
nology for  state  and  local  science  activities 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

9.  For  Institutional  Improvement  for  Sci- 
ence, the  Foundation  requested  $7  mllUon 
for  Fiscal  Year  1973.  This  sum  was  Increased 
to  $18  million  by  the  House  and  to  $22  mil- 
lion bv  the  Senate.  The  Conferees  agreed  on 
$18.5  million  for  the  ftmdlng  of  institution- 
al science  activities. 

10.  For  Graduate  Student  Supjiort.  the 
NSF  request  of  $9.2  miUion  was  increased 
to  $20  mUUon  by  the  House  and  to  $25  mil- 
lion by  the  Senate.  The  Conferees  Agreed  to 
the  sum  of  $21.2  million. 

11.  For  Science  Edtication  Improvement. 
the  Foundation  requested  $58.8  miUion, 
which  was  increased  to  $71.8  mUlion  by  the 
House  and  $76  miUion  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  agreed  to  the  Senate  figure  as  neces- 
sary for  assuring  continuing  high  quality 
science  education  programs  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  country. 

12.  For  Planning  and  Policy  Studies,  the 
request  of  $2.5  milUon  was  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  but  increased  to  $3.2  million  by  the 
Senate.  A  compromise  of  $2.8  mUUou  v.as 
agreed  upon  by  tlie  Conferees. 

13.  For  Program  Development  and  Man- 
agement, the  House  approved  the  Founda- 
tions request  of  $26.8  million.  A  revised  re- 
quest of  $29.3  million  wras  presented  to  Uie 
Senate  and  approved,  in  part  dtie  to  Federal 
salary  increases  Incorporated  In  other  legis- 
lation which  Congress  passed  after  the  Foun- 
dations  original  request.  The  Conferees 
agreed  on  the  higher  figure  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  as  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
management  capability  to  the  Foundation  as 
it  carries  out  its  contintting  programs  of 
research  and  education. 

Section  2:  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
put  floors  under  3  budget  categories,  and 
the  Senate  bUl  put  floors  under  3  additional 
programs. 

For  Institutional  Improvement  for  Sci- 
ence, the  Conferees  recommend  a  floor  of 
$13  million;  for  Graduate  Student  Support, 
a  floor  of  $16.5  million:  for  Science  Education 
Improvements  a  floor  of  $74  million.  These 
miiiimum  funding  levels,  recommended  by 
the  House  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  are 
designed  to  help  assure  an  adequate  educa- 
tional base  for  the  research  and  development 
requirements  of  the  nations  academic  and 
Industrial  activities. 

The  Conferees  recommend  minimum  levels 
of  $4.5  million  for  Oceanographlc  Ship  Con- 
struction Conversion;  $19.5  million  for 
Energy  Research  and  Technology;  $6  mUlion 
for  Earthquake  Engineering.  These  programs, 
recommended  by  the  Senate  and  agreed  to 
by  the  House,  were  identified  as  among  those 


most  in  need  of  accelerated  research  due  to 
their  potential  for  helping  solve  pressing  na- 
tional problems. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  considers 
the  programs  covered  by  those  .specific 
budget  items  in  Section  2  of  the  biU  to  be 
extremely  important  for  the  future  scien- 
tific well-being  of  this  nation.  Compromising 
the  amounts  allocated  for  these  programs  in 
no  wav  reduces  the  importance  of  such  re- 
search activities  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Conference.  The  higher  funding  levels 
which  appear  In  the  individual  bills  passed 
by  the  House  and  Senate  are  appropriate 
goals  for  the  Foimdatiou  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
In  the  event  funds  from  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation are  made  available  to  the  NSF  in 
fiscal  year  1973,  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence expects  the  NSF  to  fund  these  budget 
items  at  the  higher  levels  included  in  the 
specific  bills  passed  by  the  two  Houses. 

Section  3:  Section  3"  is  Identical  to  Section 

3  of  the  Senate  bill  and  Identical  to  Section 

4  of  the  House  bUl. 

Section  4:  Section  4  is  identical  to  Stctioii 
4  of  the  Senate  bill  and  Section  5  of  the 
House  bill. 

Section  5:  Section  5  is  identical  to  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Senate  bUl  and  similar  to  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  House  biU.  The  difference  is 
that  the  official  consultation  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  for  sucli  periods 
as  may  be  provided  in  the  appropriation  acts. 
Section  6:  Section  6  is  identical  to  the 
House  bill,  except  that  It  provides  addition- 
ally for  transfers  to  take  effect  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  after  45  calendar  days 
when  Congress  is  in  adjotirnment  sine  die. 
This  Is  designed  to  avoid  those  Instances 
when  Congress  might  be  In  an  extended 
period  of  adjournment  slue  die,  with  the 
resiUt  th.1t  NSF  could  not  transfer  funds  be- 
tween categories  amounting  to  more  than 
10  percent  of  any  category. 

Section  7:  Section  7  Is  Identical  to  Section  7 
in  ijoth  House  and  Senate  bills. 

Section  8:  Section  8  is  the  same  as  Section  8 
of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  with  minor 
technical  changes.  These  cimnges  make  clear 
the  intention  to  emphasize  the  authority  of 
the  NSF  to  support  programs  In  science  edu- 
cation Independently  of  their  Immediate  ef- 
fects on  scientific  research  potential. 

Section  9:  Section  9  Is  identical  to  Section  9 
of  the  Hoxtse  biU  and  Section  10  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  Senate  bill  included  a  provL-ion  which 
would  establish  a  Division  of  Energy  Research 
and  Technology  within  NSF.  The  Conferee.-; 
deleted  this  provision. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  reroanizes 
the  great  importance  of  re.search  and  devel- 
opment in  meeting  the  energy  crisis  facir.g 
this  countrj'.  It  feels  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Division  of  Energy  Research  and  Tech- 
nology would  be  useful  to  the  Foundation  as 
It  carries  out  Its  increasing  responsibilities  In 
the  fields  of  energy  research  and  development. 
The  deletion  of  Section  9  of  the  Senate  bill 
establishing  such  a  Division  is  nuLde  In  the 
Interest  of  administrative  flexibUlty  for  NSF, 
ai  exemplified  by  the  NSF  Amendments  Act 
of  1968,  and  In  no  way  reflects  a  lack  of  sup- 
port for  such  a  Division. 

George  P.  Millur, 
John  W.  D.wis, 
E.\RLE  Cabfll, 
Alpiionzo  Blli., 
Marvin  L.  Esch. 
James  W.  Symington. 
Charles  A.  Mosheb, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Thomas   P.   Eacleton, 
Alan  Cranston. 
Pcteb  H.  Dominick, 
Bob  Packwood, 
Robert  T.  STArroRD, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 
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FEDERAL  SHIP  MORTGAGE  INSUR- 
ANCE FOR  HIGH-POWERED  VES- 
SELJS 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
lo  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  11300)  to  amend  section  509  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  11300 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
liepresentotiies  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  509 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  In  the  fourth  sentence  thereof 
after  the  words,  "oceangoing  barge  of  more 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons" 
a  comma  and  the  words,  "or  In  the  case  of 
a  vessel  of  more  than  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred horsepower  designed  to  be  capable  of 
sustained  speed  of  not  less  than  forty  knots". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG>.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Garmatz). 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11300,  a  bill  which  amends  section  509 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended. 

This  bill  would  authorize  and  permit 
hydrofoil-type  vessels  of  moi"e  than  2.500 
horseix)wer  and  capable  of  sustained 
speeds  of  not  less  than  40  knots,  to  re- 
ceive additional  mortgage  insurance 
benefits  under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936. 

Elxisting  law.  title  XI,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  guarantee  ship 
mortgages  up  to  75  percent  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  vessel.  If  the  vessel  meets 
certain  criteria  under  section  509.  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  guarantee  a 
ship  mortgace  up  to  87 '2  percent  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  vessel.  Presently,  ves- 
sels qualifying  for  higher  mortgage  in- 
surance under  section  509  are: 

Vessels  exceeding  3.500  gi-o.ss  tons  with 
sustained  speeds  of  not  less  than  14 
knots;  passenger  vessels  of  at  least  1.000 
gross  tons  and  capable  of  speeds  of  not 
les-s  than  8  knots,  designed  for  hiland 
waterways;  and.  vessels  designed  as 
oceangoing  tugs  of  more  than  2.500 
horsepower  and  oceangoing  barges  of 
more  than  2,500  grass  tons. 

H.R.  11300  would  authorize  the  guar- 
anteeing of  ship  mortgages  for  ves.sels 
capable  of  high  speeds — not  less  than  40 
knots — and  with  engines  of  more  than 
2.500  horsepower  at  the  87 'j  percent 
rate.  The  basic  impact  of  the  legislation 
i.s  that  the  mortgagor's  downpayment  re- 
quirement for  mortgage  insurance  would 
be  lower  by  12 '2  percent. 

The  recent  technological  development 
of  hi2li-.speed  hydrofoil  vessels  lb  a  direct 
benefit  or  spinoff  of  application  of  these 
techniques  in  military  ves.sels.  Enact- 
ment of  this  measure  will  insure  and  en- 
courage the  continued  development,  con- 
sli-uction.  and  actual  o)>eration  on  an 


expanded  basis  of  hydrofoils,  sui-face- 
effect  ships,  and  other  modem,  high- 
speed ships.  In  addition,  by  facilitating 
private  financing,  the  measure  should 
materially  assist  in  the  application  of 
these  new  concepts  of  naval  architecture 
and  ship  propulsion  in  solving  mass 
transit  problems  in  major  metropolitan 
areas  situated  on  the  Nation's  seacoasts. 
In  particular,  the  bill  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  developing  an  arteilal  waterway 
in  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  where  the  only 
means  of  relatively  rapid  transportation 
is  by  air  at  this  point  in  time. 

The  measure  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  merchant  marine 
industry  and  will  result  in  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government.  It  was  reported  out 
imanlmously  by  yoiur  committee.  I  mge 
is  passage. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  applies  only  to  the 
87  '2  percent?  This  financing  applies  only 
to  hydrofoil  vessels? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  but  hydrofoil  ves- 
sels will  be  included  along  with  the  other 
type  vessels  that  are  entitled  to  get  the 
87 '2  percent  mortgage  insurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  we  building  tugs  with 
sustained  speeds  of  40  knots  or  more  per 
hour? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No;  but  these  other 
type  vessels  already  are  entitled  to  title 
XI  mortgage  insurance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  other  vessels  would 
be  covered? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  categoiies  of  ves- 
sels that  have  the  statutory  tonnage  and 
horsepower  requirements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  move  at  sustained 
si>eeds  of  more  than  40  knots  per  hour  or 
more  than  40  miles  per  hour? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  For  hydrofoUs  to  come 
imder  the  87  \  2  percent  for  insurance  they 
would  go  at  least  40  knots.  This  is  just 
for  hydrofoils  and  not  the  other  cate- 
gories of  vessels. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  come  under  it  they 
would  have  to  move  at  that  sustained 
speed,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  No.  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  what  then  does  tliat 
cover?  What  then  does  the  87^2  percent 
financing  guarantee  cover? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  present-day  ves- 
sels qualifying  for  higher  mortgage  in- 
surance under  section  509  are  vessels  ex- 
ceeding 3.500  gross  tons  at  sustained 
speeds  of  not  less  than  14  knots  or  pas- 
senger vessels  of  at  least  1.000  grass  tons 
capable  of  speeds  not  less  than  8  knots 
designed  for  inland  waterways;  and  ves- 
sels designed  as  oceangoing  tugs  of  more 
than  2.500  horsepower  and  oceangoing 
barges  of  more  than  2.500  gross  tons. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  bill  not  aimed  pri- 
marily at  guaranteeing  the  development 
of  hydrofoil  vessels? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Correct,  as  far  a.s  this 
legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  up  to  this  point  how- 
feasible  have  they  been  demonstrated  to 
be? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  ones  that  they 
have  now  that  are  covered  in  the  bill  have 
been  proven   to  be  very   successful.  I 


think  there  are  three  of  them  that  the 
Navy  has  been  experimenting  with. 

I  gladly  jrleld  to  the  gentlemen  from 
Washington  to  answer  that  particular 
portion  of  the  question. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  he  will  give  me 
his  attention  that  this  bill  qualifies  high- 
speed, hydrofoil  vessels  for  87^2  percent 
title  XI  insurance,  and  its  purpose  ac- 
tually is  to  help  in  the  production  of  these 
hydrofoil  vessels. 

The  Maritime  Administration  ha.s 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  hydrofoil 
vessels  at  high  speeds  are  economically 
feasible  and  will  help  with  the  water 
transportation  of  passengers  and  cargo 
into  cities  and  for  other  useful  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  yield  so  I  might 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Washington  a 
question? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  the 
feasibility  of  hydrofoil  vessels  has  been 
established? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Very  definitely.  The  Navy 
uses  these  hydrofoil  vessels  and  they 
have  been  very  successful  as  far  as  their 
operation  is  conemed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  of  them  arc 
presently  In  operation? 

Mr.  PELLY.  There  are  hydrofoils  all 
over  the  world  actually.  The  Russians  use 
them.  But  of  the  type  anticipated  by  this 
legislation  there  are  three  large  ones  in 
the  possession  of  the  Navy  which  they 
have  foimd  vei-y  satisfactory.  I  think 
they  will  order  more.  They  are  oceango- 
ing hydrofoils. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  are  used  both  as 
cargo  and  passenger  carrying  vessels? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Yes.  This  guaranteed  In- 
svirance  always  more  than  pays  the  cost 
for  the  program.  There  will  be  no  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  imder  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  If  I  might  point  out, 
in  the  report  it  says  further: 

Building  upon  the  experience  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  which  is  now  successfully  operating  a 
large,  high-speed  hydrofoil  gunboat,  employ- 
ing water  Jet  propulsion  and  fully  submerged 
foils,  the  U.S5.  Tucumcari,  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  in  the  United  States  Is  in  a  uni- 
que position  to  apply  these  concepts  to  such 
important  transportation  problems  as  urban 
mass  transportation  In  major  metropolitan 
areas  situated  on  our  seacoasts  and  interport 
transportation  of  people  and  merchandise  in 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  where  the  only  means  of 
relatively  rapid  transportation  at  this  time 
is  by  air. 

So  the  Navy  has  several  of  these  oper- 
ating. They  have  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  follow  up  on  the  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  or  not  this  reduction 
In  downpayment  or  increase  In  Insur- 
ance is  something  that  is  extended  to  ves- 
sels that  are  built  for  foreign  registra- 
tion? 
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Mr,  GARMATZ.  No;  this  applies  only 
to  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PKTT.v,  Mr.  Speaker,  tills  regis- 
tration Is  to  qualify  ships  built  In  the 
United  States  for  sale  In  the  United 

Mr.  VANIK.  Under  U.S.  registration? 
Mr.  PELLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  merchant  marine,  in 
fact  I  favor  it,  but  first  of  all  Is  It  not 
true  that  at  present  we  subsidize  con- 
struction of  new  merchant  vessels  at  the 
rate  of  some  35  to  55  percent. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  This  is  not  a  con- 
struction instrument.  This  is  for  mort- 
gage insurance. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  know,  but  Is  it  not 
true  we  subsidize  the  vessels  at  35  to 
55  percent? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Tlie  present  rate  is  41 
percent. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Aie  we  then  in  a 
position  of  insuring  our  own  subsidies  in 
part? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
subsidy  under  the  law  at  all.  These  hydro- 
foils would  be  sold  in  the  regular  market. 
Tliei-e  would  be  no  subsidy. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  These  ships  would 
have  no  subsidy  whatever? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Neither  in  construction 
nor  in  operation.  The  only  thing  we  do 
is  to  enable  the  people  who  want  to  buy 
them  to  finance  them  and  we  guaran- 
tee the  fmid  which  this  program  antici- 
pates. Tliere  are  premiums  paid  Into  it. 
Tliere  will  be  no  losses  in  this  program 
in  the  overall. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  are  to  be  no  Government 
subsidies  of  the  construction  of  the  sliips. 
the  insurance  of  wliich  Is  contemplated 
by  this  bill? 
Mr.  PELLY.  Tlie  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  May  I  ask.  does  this 
insmance  in  effect  Insure  the  purcliase 
price  of  these  vessels,  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  price?  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  PELLY.  It  requires.  If  the  Maritime 
Administration  approves,  a  downpay- 
ment of  only  12 '2  percent  and  the  rest 
is  covered  by  the  mortgage,  and  whoever 
purchases  the  hydrofoil  or  any  of  the  ves- 
sels under  this  program  pays  over  a  ve- 
riod  of  time. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  But  the  payment  is 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PELLY.  And  the  mortgage  is  held 
privately.  It  Is  privately  financed,  but  the 
Government  guarantees  it. 

Mr.   DANIELSON.   The   Government 

guarantees  It.  That  Is  what  I  was  after. 

Awhile  back,  not  too  long  ago,  I  seem  to 

recall  a  controversy  on  the  floor  where  It 


was  sought  to  have  the  Government  guar- 
antee a  loan  to  the  Lockheed  Corp.  for 
completion  of  the  L-1011.  Can  the  gentle- 
man point  out  a  difference  between  that 
type  of  guarantee  and  that  which  is  con- 
templated by  this  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  yield,  it  Is  not 
the  same.  There  Is  no  similarity  whatso- 
ever. To  begin  with,  this  Is  a  longstanding 
program  under  which  anyone  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  mortgage  and  gets  a 
Government  guarantee  has  to  comply 
with  requirements  of  the  title  XI  Insur- 
ance program. 

It  Is  like  a  bank  deposit,  where  the 
banks  pay  Insurance  into  a  guarantee 
fund.  It  is  self -sustaining. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  In  the  bank  analogy, 
we  have  a  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. The  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  a  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation.  Members  of 
those  institutions  contribute  a  portion 
annually,  to  make  the  fund  actuarlly 
sound.  Is  there  a  comparable  insurance 
corporation  to  guarantee  these  loans? 

Mr.  PELLY.  No;  just  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, to  which  premiums  are 
paid.  They  have  a  fimd.  a  pool,  to  protect 
all  these  mortgages.  The  premium  is  paid 
to  them.  If  there  were  a  loss  It  would 
come  out  of  that  fund. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Then  there  Is  no 
danger  tliat  the  U.S.  Treasui-y.  through 
the  general  fund,  the  taxpayers,  would 
have  to  pay  for  It? 

Mr.  PELLY.  In  the  overall  there  has 
been  no  loss.  There  have  been  Individual 
occasions  when  a  mortgage  was  fore- 
closed. 

Mr.  D.\NIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  fuither  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11300.  a  bill  designed  to  authorize  87  >  2 
percent  Federal  ship  mortgages  under 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  for  certain  high-speed  vessels  such 
as  hydrofoils  and  hovercraft.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  two  levels  of  Federal  ship 
mortgage  Insurance  are  available — a  75- 
percent  mortgage  and  a  87-percent 
mortgage.  The  higher  level  of  Federal 
ship  mortgsige  Insurance  Is  available  to 
those  sliips  which  qualify  under  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  section  509  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  Tliose  cri- 
teria generally  Involve  a  combination  of 
minimum  toimage  and  minimum  speed. 
Surface-effect  sliips.  Including  liydro- 
foils  and  hovercraft,  although  far  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  requirements  of  the 
existing  law,  do  not  qualify,  because  of 
their  unique  design,  mider  the  tonnage 
requirements  of  section  509. 

Tills  legislation  with  authoiize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  guarantee  ship 
mortgages  at  the  87"2-percent  rate  for 
vessels  capable  of  sustained  speeds  of 
not  less  than  40  knots  and  powered  by 
engines  of  more  than  2.500  horsepower. 
Thus,  this  legislation  adopts  a  horse- 
power criteria  for  high-si>eed  vessels  In 


lieu  of  the  toimage  criteria  used  for  con- 
ventional shii>s. 

We  all  are  aware.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
great  strides  being  made  by  American 
sliipbuilders  In  their  efforts  tc  become 
more  competitive  with  foreisn  yards  un- 
der the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 
However,  only  where  the  United  States 
enjoys  a  substantial  margin  of  techno- 
logical superiority  can  we  expect  our  in- 
dustry to  overcome  entirely  the  great 
disparity  between  foreign  and  American 
shipbuilding  costs.  One  area  In  which  the 
United  States  does  enjoy  such  teclmo- 
loglcal  superiority  io  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  advanced  hydrofoil 
ships.  Stimulated  by  the  interest  of  the 
Navy  in  the  advanuges  of  hydrofoils 
over  conventional  ship  designs  for  small, 
fast  gunboats,  American  industry  has 
produced  hydrofoil  vessels  that  are  a 
quantum  jump  in  technology  over  any 
similar  ships  built  abroad. 

This  technology  involves  two  impor- 
tant factors;  the  elimination  of  the  tra- 
ditional propeller  in  favor  of  water-jet 
propulsion,  and  the  employment  of  fully 
submerged  foils  to  lift  the  ship  out  of 
the  water  in  place  of  the  more  tradi- 
tional V-shaped  struts.  The  U.S.S.  Tu- 
cumcari has  been  operated  succe.'istully 
by  the  Navy  for  a  nmnber  of  years,  em- 
ploying these  advanced  design  features. 
This  ship  is  capable  of  speeds  in  excess 
of  50  knots  and  can  maintain  that  speed 
in  heavy  seas.  Although  weighing  only 
60  tons,  it  is  capable  of  operating  any- 
where In  the  world  and  has  crossed  the 
Atlantic  several  times. 

Building  upon  the  expeilcnce  gained  in 
the  design,  construction  and  operation 
of  tlie  U.S.S.  Tucumcari.  Ameilcan  in- 
dustr>-  is  now  prepared  to  build  larfc:e 
commercial  hydrofoil  ships  for  use  here 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  some  01 
our  most  pressing  commuter  transporta- 
tion problems  and  for  export  abioad. 
Contracts  are  now  pending  for  the  con- 
struction in  the  United  States  of  hydro- 
foil passenger  ships  for  Japan.  Hong 
Kong,  and  England.  The  U.S.  plans  for 
the^construction  of  five  hydrofoil  pa.'*- 
senger  ships  for  use  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  well  underway. 

H.R.  11300.  by  facilitating  private  fi- 
nancing of  high-speed  hydrofoil  and 
other  siuface-effect  ships  will  as.sist  in 
meeting  some  of  our  most  pressing  urban 
transportation  problems  along  our  sea- 
coasts where  the  principal  metropolitan 
areas  are  concentrated.  Although  ship.-, 
built  for  foreign  ownership  do  not  quali- 
fy for  title  XI  insurance,  the  impetus 
given  to  the  construction  of  ships  foi- 
domestic  use  will  certainly  enable  oui- 
shipbuilders  to  compete  ^igorously  for 
foreign  business. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state 
of  the  art  has  now  developed  to  the  poiiv 
where  large  commercial  hydrofoil  ships 
are  practical  and  commercially  attrac- 
tive. This  is  another  example  of  the  tech- 
nological spin-off  which  we  have  pre- 
viously experienced  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial aviation  which  benefited  so 
greatly  from  the  earlier  development  of 
military  jet  aircraft.  Fostering  new 
technology  Is  one  of  the  major  means  by 
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which  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  and  our 
shipbuilding  industry  can  become  com- 
petitive. Enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  allow  tliis  country  to  piu-sue  more 
vigorously  still  another  technological 
innovation.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  bill.  As 
reported  by  your  committee,  H.R.  11300 
is  Identical  to  S.  2684  passed  earlier  this 
year  in  the  other  body. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BoLLiKc).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Garmatz)  that  the  House  s\is- 
pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
11300,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  tlie  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quoriun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  question  v.-as  taken;  and  tliere 
were — yeas  332,  nays  1.  not  voting  100, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  288] 
TEAS— 332 


Abblit 

Abemeihy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Asderaon. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  III. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

K.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arenda 
Aab  brook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
AspinaU 
Baker 
Barln? 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bentlaml 
Belts 
Blag(!l 
Blester 
BtDRbam 
Blatiuk 
Bolond 
Bolllni: 
Brademi)!; 
Bra  SCO 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mir  h. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Brovhlll.  N.C. 
Brojhlll.  Va. 
Burlunan 
Biirke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mnss. 
Bxirleson,  Tex, 
BurliBon,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
B>'ni«<.  Wis. 
BjTon 
ChUU 
Camp 
Cirey,  N  T. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tru. 
CederberK 
Chamberlain 


Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
ClaWGon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
CoUlna.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Curl  In 
Daniel,  Vs. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  B.C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
(le  la  Garza 
Dellenbock 
DelUims 
Denbolm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dlckiiifou 
Diggs 
Dlnpell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Dowuin;; 
Drlnan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Uu  Poiii 
D^Ter 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Culif. 
Eilbery 
Erlecboru 
Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo, 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Fk)wera 

Ford.  Gerald  B, 
Porsjthe 
Praser 

FreUn«huysen 
Freazel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Oallflantikls 
Garmatz 


GaydoE 
Oettys 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
CoodUng 
Graeso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa, 
Griffln 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubscr 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash, 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W,  Va, 
Heckler,  &Usa. 
Hclnz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hoi^n 
Holitteld 
Horton 
Hosmcr 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun^ate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  CullC. 
Johnson,  Fa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 

Kasteiuneler 
Kazcn 
Keating 
Ree 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynski 
Kocta 
Kuykentfan 


Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latu 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md, 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColll.st.er 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McEweu 

McFall 

McKfiy 

McKinney 

Miicdonald, 

Mass, 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaiUiard 
Mallarj- 
Mann 
Martin 
Ma  this,  Ga. 
Mutsunaga 
Maj-ne 
MazzoU 
Mikva 

Miller,  Call f. 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUls.  Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
MitcheU 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moor  head 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Moss 
Murphy. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nix 

O'Hara 
O'Konski 
Patten 
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Pelly 

Perkins 

Pevser 

PlckJe 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poa^e 

Podell 

Poff 

Price,  111, 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Randall 

Bangel 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

RouEh 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

SatterflelU 

Saylor 

Schmitz 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

ScitierlinE 

Sboup 

Shriver 

Sikee 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

SjJence 

NATS— 1 

Vanlk 


Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stakes 
Stratton 
Stubbleficld 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teugue,  Calif. 
Te«gue.  Tex, 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tiemon 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Veysey 
Vlgorito 
Waldie 
W  ampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widn&U 
Wiggins 
wuilams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H, 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 100 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Archer 

Badlllo 

BevlU 

Blackburn 

Bias  ton 

Boggs 

Bow 

Broomfleld 

Cafferi' 

Ccller 

Clay 

Oolmer 

Gorman 

Culver 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga, 

Delaney 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Eckhardt 

Edmonduon 

Escb 

Eviiis.  Teun. 

Findley 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D 
Fountain 
Pulton 
Galla^h'-r 
Hasan 


Halpem 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrinelon 

Harsha 

Hubert 

HiUls 

Hutchinson 

Jarmau 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kyi 

Lauclrum 

Lent 

Lone,  La, 

McClure 

MtCormack 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mills.  Ark. 
Minshall 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Ooey 
ONtlll 
Passman 


Patman 

Pepper 

Pettis 

PoweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

RaUsback 

Rarlck 

Reid 

Roberts 

Rogers 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sielger,  Wis, 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

SyrainjHon 

Ullman 

Vauder  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Whalley 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wymau 

Young,  Fla. 


So  Uwo-tliiids  having  voted  In  favor 
tliereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  amiounced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 


Mr,  Elooney  of  New  Tork  with  Ifr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Bevill  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Sand- 
man. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr,  Delaney  with  Mr,  Wyman, 

Mr,  Dorn  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  ONelll  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  California. 

Mr,  Stephens  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Ertns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Mr,  Foley  with  Mr,  Kyi, 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr,  BadUlo. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr,  Nedzl  with  Mr,  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr,  Pettis. 

Mr.  Meads  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  Landrum  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr,  Jarman  with  Mr,  Scherle. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Toung  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Blantou  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mx.  CaSerj-  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr,  Culver  with  Mr,  Vander  Jag^. 

Mr,  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Pucinski. 

Mr,  Plynt  with  Mr,  Whalley, 

Mr,  Fulton  with  Mr,  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr,  Ryan  with  Mr,  Pryor  of  Arkansas, 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr,  McMillan. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr,  Symington  with  Mr,  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Blackburn, 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  liir.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  with  Mr.  RaUsback. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
an  identical  Senate  bill  (S.  2684)  to 
amend  section  509  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended,  and  ask  for 
immediate"  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2684 
An  act  to  amend  section  509  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
Be.  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Honne  oj 
Repre^icntatirex  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
509  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  is 
amended  by  inserting  in  the  foiirth  sentence 
thereof  after  the  words,  '•oceangoing  barge 
of  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
gross  tons"  a  comma  and  the  words,  "or  in 
the  ca.se  of  a  vessel  of  more  than  two  thous- 
and five  hundred  horsepower  designed  to  be 
capable  of  .<;ustained  speed  of  not  less  than 
forty  knots". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 
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and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  11300  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PRINTING     OF     PROCEEDINGS     OF 

THE      ITALIAN-AMERICAN      WAR 

VETERANS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  biU 
(H.R.  13804)  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2,  1931,  to  provide  tliat  certain 
proceedings  of  the  Italian-American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  In- 
corporated, shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13804 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1332  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

•That  hereafter  the  proceedings  of  the  na- 
tional encampments  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Legion,  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Incorporated,  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, the  AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II),  and  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Incorpo- 
rated, respectively,  shall  be  printed  annually, 
with  accompanying  Ulvistrations,  as  separate 
House  documents  of  the  session  of  the  Con- 
gress to  which  they  may  be  submitted." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13804  would  au- 
thorize the  printing  of  the  annual  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

Section  1332  of  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  now  provides  for  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  national  encampments  of  the  fol- 
lowing veterans  organizations: 

First,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public; 

Second,  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans; 

Third,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States; 

Fourth,  the  American  Legion; 

Fifth,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart; 

Sixth,  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of 
the  United  States,  Inc.; 

Seventh,  the  Disabled  Veterans;  and 

Eighth,  the  Amvets — American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  n. 

H.R.  13804  would  amend  section  1332 
of  title  44  United  States  Code  by  adding 
the  Italian  American  War  Veterans  to 
the  list  of  veterans  organizations  whose 
annual  proceedings  are  printed  as  House 
documents. 


Printing  as  a  House  document  calls  for 
1,500  copies.  The  estimated  cost  for  the 
1,500  copies  of  the  annual  proceedings 
of  the  Italian-American  War  Veterans  is 
estimated  to  be  $4,423.10. 

The  sponsor  of  this  measure  is  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Chicago,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Annunzio. 

The  bill  was  approved  unanimously  by 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Printing  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  the  Hoase 
give  this  measure  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

Mr,  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Biaggi)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  13804,  sponsored  by  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio).  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  printing  as  a  House  document 
certain  proceedings  of  the  Italian  Amer- 
ican War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc. 

I  feel  it  only  appropriate  that  this 
outstanding  veterans  organization  be  ac- 
corded the  same  recognition  that  is  pres- 
ently enjoyed  by  other  veterans  organi- 
zations. The  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  been  devoted  citizens  who  have 
demonstrated  true  allegiance  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

This  outstanding  veterans  organiza- 
tion is  a  nonprofit  and  nonpolitical  group 
made  up  wholly  and  without  exception  of 
honorably  discharged  American  war  vet- 
erans. Can  we  not  at  least  give  them  this 
small  gesture  of  appreciation  for  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  to  preserve 
our  country? 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  here  will  ap- 
prove this  bill  and  that  it  will  be  passed 
quickly  in  the  Senate  as  well.  I  feel  the 
time  is  long  overdue  for  this  Nation  to 
honor  and  recognize  a  true  group  of  ster- 
ling Americans,  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  Hon.  Wayne  Hays  of  Ohio,  the 
outstanding  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  for  his  capable 
and  energetic  support  of  H  Jl.  13804,  and 
Hon.  John  Bradehas  of  Indiana,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Printing  for  the  expeditious 
manner  in  which  he  has  brought  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
action. 

H.R.  13804  is  a  bill  to  provide  for 
printing  as  a  House  Document  certain 
proceedings  of  the  Italian-American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

It  Is  an  honor  for  an  individual's  ac- 
tivities or  the  proceedings  of  one's  or- 
ganization to  be  recorded  among  tlie  offi- 
cial documents  associated  with  tlie 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  an 
honor  we  have  accorded  to  veterans  or- 
ganizations since  1931.  We  have  done 
this  as  one  of  the  sjinbols  of  high  esteem 
a  grateful  nation  bestows  upon  its  vet- 
erans.  To   te   included   among   official 


Government  papers  is  to  be  accorded  a 
certain  symbolic  immortality. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  this  recognition,  which  is 
now  enjoyed  by  other  veterans  organi- 
zations, to  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  whose 
members  have  done  their  share  to  up- 
hold and  preserve  the  freedom  and  se- 
curity of  our  beloved  country.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  they  and  their  activities 
should  survive  as  long  as  the  Republic 
itself.  It  is  fitting  tliat  we  remember 
their  sacrifices  for  the  perpetuation  of 
national  ideals. 

This  outstanding  veterans  organization 
is  a  nonprofit  and  nonpolitical  group 
made  up  wholly  and  without  exception 
of  honorably  discharged  American  war 
veterans.  Tliey  are  devoted  citizens  who 
have  demonstrated  splendid  patriotism 
and  dedication  to  tlie  cause  of  freedom. 

I  urge  my  Colleagues  to  join  in  bi- 
partisan support  of  H.R.  13804,  which 
would  include  Italian  Americans  among 
those  great  veterans  organizations  which 
are  honored  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  wish,  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to 
include  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Italian-American  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States.  Inc.: 

For  God  and  Nation,  and  for  our  connmon- 
wealth,  we  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  having  aided  In 
mainUining  the  honor,  integrity  and  su- 
premacy of  the  Country,  holding  in  remem- 
brance the  sacrifice  In  common  made  and 
drawn  together  by  strong  bonds  of  respect 
and  mutual  suffering,  solenmly  and  firmly 
associate  ourselves  together  In  creating  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
which  shall  be  allegiance  to  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  and  fidelity  to  its  constitution 
and  laws:  to  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  true 
patriotism;  to  strive  for  a  Isetter  understand- 
ing between  nations,  that  peace  and  goods 
will  may  prevail;  to  cherish  and  preserve  the 
memories  of  oiur  military  associations;  and 
to  aid  and  assist  veterans,  their  widows  and 
orphans, 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  13804,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  certain  proceedings  of  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document. 

The  Italian-American  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  is  a  splendid  orga- 
nization whose  members  have  made  vital 
contributions  to  the  strength  and  securi- 
ty of  this  Nation.  I  am  particularly  proud 
that  throughout  the  years  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans  have  consistent- 
ly upheld  the  cherished  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions of  our  great  Nation,  Their  devotion 
to  freedom  and  their  willingness  to  de- 
fend it  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

The  publication  as  a  House  document 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  would,  I  believe,  pro- 
vide a  recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the 
outstanding  work  and  achievements  of 
this  organization.  It  would  also  give  fu- 
tui-e  generations  the  opportunity  to  read 
accounts  of  the  activities  of  the  Italian- 
American  War  Veterans.  I  welcome  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  13804  today  by  the 
House   and    hope   that    it    will    receive 
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speedy  and  favorable  consideration  by 
ttie  other  body. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13804,  a  bill  to  honor  the 
Italian  American  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  that  their 
annual  proceedings  be  printed  as  a  doc- 
ument of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

FYom  revolutionary  times  through  the 
present  Vietnam  conflict,  Americans  of 
Italian  ancestry  have  served  the  United 
States  in  wartime  with  valor  and  \vlth 
distinction.  No  other  group  has  surpas.sed 
Italian-Americans  in  dedication  to  the 
American  ideals  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

The  Italian-American  war  veterans 
organization  Is  a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical 
association  of  men  who  have  been  hon- 
orably discharged  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  devote  their  lives  to  the  princi- 
ples and  purposes  of  the  organization  as 
stated  in  the  preamble  of  their  constitu- 
tion: 

For  God  and  Nation,  and  for  our  com- 
monwealth, we  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  having  aided  In 
maintaining  the  honor,  integrity  and  suprem- 
acy of  the  Country,  holding  in  remem- 
brance the  sacrifice  In  common  made  and 
drawn  together  by  strong  bonds  of  respect 
and  mutual  .suffering,  solemnly  and  firmly 
associate  ourselves  together  In  creating  the 
Italian-American  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
which  shall  be  allegiance  to  the  United 
Sta.tes  of  American  and  fidelity  to  its  con- 
stitution and  laws;  to  hold  aloft  the  torch 
of  true  patriotism;  to  strive  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  nations,  that  peace  and 
good  will  may  prevail;  to  cherish  and  pre- 
serve the  memories  of  our  military  associa- 
tions; and  to  aid  and  assist  veterans,  their 
widows  and  orphans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  sup- 
port this  long-overdue  and  richly  de- 
served tribute  to  the  Italian-American 
War  Veterans.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  lend  their  votes  toward 
the  overwhelming  passage  of  H.R.  13804, 
and  I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  act  prompt- 
ly and  affirmatively  to  send  this  worth- 
while bill  to  the  President's  desk  for  his 
signature. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas) 
tlaat  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  13804,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taicen;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof )  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  chapter  13  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Incor- 
porated, shall  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
ument, and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  PUBUC  PRINTER  TO 
DESIGNATE  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
HIGHEST  APPELLATE  COURT  IN 
EACH  STATE  AS  DEPOSITORY  LI- 
BRARY 

Mr.  BRADEAL^S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  ( S. 
2227)  to  amend  title  44,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Public  Printer  to 
designate  tlie  library  of  the  highest  ap- 
pellate couit  in  each  State  as  a  deposi- 
tory librai-y. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  2227 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  19  of  title  44,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"i  1915.  Highest  State  appellate  court  librar- 
ies as  depository  libraries 

"Upon  the  request  of  the  highest  appellate 
court  of  a  State,  the  Public  Printer  is  au- 
thorized to  designate  the  library  of  that  court 
as  a  depository  library.  The  provisions  of 
section  1911  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to 
any  library  so  designated." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"1915.  Highest  State  appellate  court  libraries 
as  depository  libraries." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEI^IAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2227  would  amend  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Public  Printer  to  designate  the  highest 
State  appellate  court  libraries  in  each 
State  as  depository  libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  depository  libraries  are  a 
special  class  of  libraries  in  which  Gov- 
ernment publications  are  deposited  for 
use  by  the  public. 

A  total  of  1,070  depository  libraries  are 
presently  in  the  program.  This  is  271 
short  of  the  1,341  libraries  authorized  to 
be  designated  under  current  law.  The 
Public  Printer  estimates  the  total  cost 
of  this  program  to  the  Government  is 
$2,123,091. 

The  Public  Printer  has  estimated  that 
the  avei-age  cost  of  maintaining  a  general 
depository  library  is  $2,647  per  year. 

The  average  cost  of  sustaining  a  de- 
positoi-y  law  librai-y  Ls  slightly  lower — 
$2,400  per  year. 

S.  2227  would  amend  the  depository  li- 


brary program  by  adding  an  additional 
category  of  libraries  that  may  be  desig- 
nated as  depositories — the  libraries  of 
the  highest  State  appellate  courts. 

Since  the  State  supreme  court  libraries 
of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  New 
Mexico  have  already  been  designated  as 
depositories  under  other  categories,  this 
measure  would  provide  for  a  potential  of 
46  additions  to  the  depository  libraries 
program. 

Government  documents  that  would  be 
provided  to  the  State  supreme  court  li- 
braries as  a  result  of  this  designation 
would  be  of  great  value  and  utility  to  the 
courts,  to  the  legal  community  that  uses 
these  libraries  and  to  the  general  public 
that  also  has  access  to  these  collections. 

The  Public  Printer  has  estimated  that 
the  total  cost  for  the  designation  of  46 
additional  law  libraries  would  be  $78,800. 

The  committee  unanimously  agieed 
that  this  additional  cost  was  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  anticipated  benefit  of  this 
expanded  depository  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2227  was  approved  by 
the  other  body  on  July  16,  1971,  and  I 
urge  that  the  House  approve  this  bill. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  that  the  House 
siispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S. 
2227. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mi*.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  333,  nays  1,  not  voting  98, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  289 J 
YEAS — 333 


Abbiit 

Brinkley 

Colmer 

Abemethy 

Brooks 

Conable 

Abourezk 

Brotzman 

Conover 

Abzug 

Brown,  Mich. 

Contc 

Adams 

Brown.  Ohio 

Conyers 

Andfrson. 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Cotter 

Calif. 

Broybill,  Va. 

Coughlin 

AudeisoD.  111. 

Buchanan 

Crane 

Andrews,  A! a. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Cuilin. 

Andrews, 

Burke,  Mass. 

Daniel,  Va. 

N.  Dak. 

Biu-leson.  Tex. 

Danielson 

Annunz;o 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Archer 

Burton 

Davis.  Wis. 

Ar<"nds 

Bjrne,  Pa. 

de  la  Garza 

Ashbrook 

BjTnes,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Ashley 

Byron 

Dellums 

Asp  In 

CabtU 

Deuholm 

Aspiiiall 

Cimp 

Dennis 

Baker 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Dent 

Barint; 

Carlson 

Derwlnskl 

Barrett 

Carney 

Devlne 

Begich 

Ciirter 

Dickinson 

Belcher 

Casey.  Tex. 

Diggs 

Bell 

CPderberg 

Dingell 

Bennett 

Chamberlain 

Donobue 

Berglaud 

Chappell 

Dow 

Betts 

Cbisfaolm 

Downing 

Biastii 

Clancy 

Drlnan 

Blester 

Clark 

Dulfikl 

Bingham 

Clausen, 

Duncan 

Bolaivd 

DoaH. 

du  Pont 

BoUini; 

ClawsoD,  Del 

Dwyer 

Bow 

Cleveland 

Edwarda,  Ala. 

Brademas 

CoUler 

Edwards,  Calif 

Btmco 

CoUlns.  ni. 

EUberg 

Bray 

Collins,  Tex. 

Erlenbom 
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Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Faacell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fcrd.  Gerald  R. 

iorci, 

William  D. 
Fcrsythe 
Fraser 

Frellng-huysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakis 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giftimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gcodlin^ 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Ores. 
Green.  P«. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hlck«,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hogan 
Hollfle'.d 
Horton 
Hosmcr 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Kasteiuneler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 
Kluczynski 


Kocta 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennou 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCaoskey 

McColllstcr 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwtn 

McFall 

McKay 

McKinney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
MaUary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mat  his.  Ga. 
MatEunetia 
Mazzoli 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
Mollchan 
Monagan 
Montgomerj' 
MoorheRd 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy.  111. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nix 
O'Hora 
O'Konski 
O'Neill 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 
Poll 

Price.  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Mayne 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 

Robinson,  Va. 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Roe 

NAYS— 1 
Runnels 


Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Si.  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Salterfield 

Sayior 

Schmitz 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubiiz 

Slack 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Sfeiger.  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ca. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis, 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorlto 
Waldie 
Wanipler 
Ware 
Whaleu 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 98 


Addabtm 

Alexarvder 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Badlllo 
Bevlll 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Broomfleld 
Caffery 
CeUer 
Clay 
Corman 
Culver 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
pelaaey 

cjxvni- 


Dom 

Dowdy 

Eckhaxdt 

Edmondson 

Esch 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Hagan 

Halpem 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsha 

H«bert 

HIUU 


Hutch  itison 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

McCorraack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Mattalas,  Calif. 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
UUler,  Calif, 


Mlnshall 

Rangel 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Moss 

Rarick 

Stephens 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Reid 

Stuckey 

Nedzi 

Roberts 

Symingrton 

Nelsen 

Rodlno 

Teague,  Tex 

Nichols 

Rogers 

Ullman 

Obey 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Vander  Jaet 

Passma  n 

Ruth 

Waqtionner 

Patman 

Ryan 

Whalley 

Perkins 

Scherle 

Wilson,  Bob 

Pettis 

Scheuer 

Wright 

Powell 

Shipley 

W\Tnan 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Young.  Fla. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Piicinski 

Stag.iers 

So  t two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  niles  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  McKevitt. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Blackbvirn. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Nev.^  York  with  Mr.  Mathias 
of  California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mln- 
shall. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Hillls. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
daU. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  F\ilton  with   Mr.   Nelsen. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
California. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  W'halley. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Reid  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Rogers  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Culver  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Badlllo. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Plyut  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  McCormark. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Landrum. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Perkins. 

Tlie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


bill  just  passed,  as  well  as  on  the  next 
bill  to  be  considered,  which  is  S.  3463. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 


TO  PROVIDE  COPIES  OF  THE  DAILY 
AND  SEMIMONTHLY  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD  TO  LIBRARIES 
OF  CERTAIN  U.S.  COURTS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  tlie  niles  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  3463  >  to  amend  section  906  of  title 
44.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  copies 
of  the  daily  and  semimonthly  Congres- 
sional Record  to  libraries  of  certain  U.S 
couits. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3463 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriia  in  Coikjicss  assembled.  That  that 
clause  of  section  906  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of 
bound  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record 
to  libraries  of  the  United  States  courts  of 
appeals  and  certain  other  courts,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  inmiediately  before  "one  bound 
copy"  the  following:  "one  copy  of  the  daily, 
one  semimonthly  copy,  and". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  .-pc- 
ond  demanded? 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temjiore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  a.s 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  3463  amends  section 
906  of  title  44,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  copies  of  the  daily  and  semi- 
monthly Congressional  Record  to  li- 
braries of  certain  U.S.  courts. 

Under  existing  law,  the  libraries  of  tlie 
following  U.S.  courts  are  authorized  to 
receive  one  bound  copy  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

U.S.  courts  of  appeal.  11; 

U.S.  district  courts,  93; 

U.S.  Court  of  Claims; 

U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals; 

U.S.  Customs  Court; 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States:  anci 

U.S.  Court  of  Militaiy  Appeals. 

S.  3463  would  authorize  tliese  li- 
braries to  receive  one  copy  of  the  daily 
and  semimonthly  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  well.  Since  delivery  of  the  bound 
volume  of  the  Congressional  Record  i.s 
often  delayed  for  over  a  year,  the  au- 
thorization in  S.  3463  would  as.sure  that 
these  libraries  would  receive  a  copy  of  the 
daily  and  semimonthly  Congression.al 
Record  on  a  current  and  regular  basis. 

Important  information  Is  included  In 
the  Record  every  day — information  that 
often  has  an  immediate  bearing  on 
litigation  before  these  U.S.  courts.  In 
considering  this  measure,  the  committee 
determined  that  the  Record  should  be 
available  on  an  immediate  basis  to  those 
libraries  of  the  U.S.  courts  that  express 
an  interest  in  receiving  this  information. 

Section  906  provides  that  bound  vol- 
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umes  of  the  Concrbssionai  Record  be 
furnished  to  those  libraries  of  the  U.S. 
courts  that  request  it.  Records  indicate 
that  29  libraries  have  requested  and  are 
receiving  this  bound  edition. 

If  S.  3463  is  enacted  and  only  these  29 
libraries  request  copies  of  the  daily  and 
semimonthly  Records,  the  additional  es- 
timated cost  per  year  would  be  $4,771.  If 
all  authorized  libraries  of  the  U.S.  courts 
request  these  volumes  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  estimated  additional 
cost  per  year  would  be  $12,668. 

Mr.  VEYSEry.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bradebias) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  biU.  S.  3463. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DOES  SENATOR  McOOVERN  ACCEPT 
OR  REPUDIATE  APPARENT  EN- 
DORSEMENT BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 
OFFICIAL? 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Associated  Press  wire  service  release 
bearing  the  date  of  July  28.  1972.  has 
just  come  to  my  attention.  Some  of  the 
statements  contained  therein  attribut- 
able to  Ngo  Dien.  Head  of  the  Press  and 
Information  Department  of  the  Nortii 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry,  are  rather 
informative,  and  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  that  press  release  here: 

Tokyo. — North  Vietnam  predicted  Thurs- 
day that  the  election  of  Senator  George 
McOovERN  as  President  of  the  United  States 
in  November  "would  lead  to  a  correct  and  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem." 

Ngo  Dien.  Head  of  the  Press  and  Informa- 
tion Department  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Foreign  Ministry,  and  McGovkrn's  "sweeping 
victory"  at  the  Democratic  Party  Conven- 
tion "Is  mainly  due  to  his  stand  on  the  Viet- 
nam Problem." 

"Mr.  McOovem,"  Ngo  Dien  declared,  "holds 
that  all  American  bombing  in  Indochina 
would  be  stopped,  that  all  American  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Indochina  and 
end  all  military  assistance  to  the  Thleu 
regime,"  all  with  no  preconditions. 

McOovern's  position  "is  the  opposite  of 
that  of  Mr.  Nixon  who  even  now  keeps  carry- 
ing ou  the  aggressive  war.  pursuing  the  Viet- 
namlzatlon.  refusing  to  withdraw  American 
troops  and  maintaining  the  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  Administration,"  Ngo  Dien  said. 

He  appeared  at  a  news  conference  in 
Hanoi  to  make  public  a  memorand\im  which 
exposed  what  he  said  was  "an  extremely 
serious  war  escalation  move  by  the  United 
States  against  North  Vietnam."  His  remarks 
and  the  memorandum  were  distributed  by 
Hanoi's  Vietnam  News  Agency  in  a  broad- 
cast monitored  In  Tokyo. 

Answering  questions  by  Newsmen,  Kgo 
Dien  said  North  Vietnam's  view  "is  that  the 
choice  of  the  U.S.  President  Is  an  internal  af- 
fair of  the  American  people."  He  added,  how- 
^ever,  that  any  candidate  who  wishes  to  gnln 


the  voters'  support  should  respond  to  the 
people's  most  burning  problems.  Including 
"the  prompt  ending  of  the  war  in  Vietnam." 

McOovern's  position  "contains  positive  ele- 
ments which  would  lead  to  a  correct,  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  Vietnam  problem,"  he 
said. 

Commenting  on  reports  of  U.S.  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.  Ngo  Dien  asserted  it  was 
rldiculou.s  to  say  the  destruction  of  dikes  was 
accidental.  "If  this  is  attributed  to  mis- 
takes, then  there  have  been  too  many  mis- 
takes," he  said. 

I  now  ask  Senator  McCjovern,  does  he 
accept  or  repudiate  the  apparent  en- 
dorsement by  the  North  Vietnam  ofBcial 
of  his  candidacy? 

It  is  not  diflQcult  to  understand  why 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  would 
like  to  have  as  President  of  the  United 
States  a  man  who  will  beg  North  Viet- 
nam for  forgiveness. 

It  will  be  less  understandable  if  a  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States 
finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  receive  the 
praise  and  blessing  of  a  government 
whose  armed  forces  have  killed  over 
40,000  Americans  and  whose  forces  are 
today  engaged  in  one  of  the  rawest  exam- 
ples of  aggression  and  barbarism  in  mod- 
em historj'. 


SPEED  OR  WASTE? 


<  Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is 
said  about  the  need  for  Government  to 
be  responsive  to  the  people. 

You  would  think  that  Members  of 
Congress  just  might  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  agencies  would  be  responsive 
to  our  inquiries  in  behalf  of  our  people. 
It  really  should  be  that  individual  citi- 
zens could  get  a  response  in  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  rather  than  having 
to  go  through  our  offices. 

Be  that  as  it  may. 

On  May  22,  1972,  I  WTote  a  letter  to 
the  UjS.  Department  of  Labor  with  a  very 
simple  request.  The  Department  had 
mailed  out  a  publication  entitled  "Man- 
power '  and  had  sent  same  by  first  class 
mail,  necessitating  an  expenditure  of  40 
cents  per  issue. 

This  puzzled  me  in  light  of  the  decla- 
ration of  the  administration  that  it  is 
the  Congress,  rather  than  the  executive 
branch,  that  is  responsible  for  the  defi- 
cits that  are  piling  up. 

Well,  I  have  just  received  a  response. 
I  hasten  to  mention  that  we  called  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  July  14  to  find 
out  why  our  letter  had  not  been  an- 
swered. 

With  extreme  haste,  they  then  got 
around  to  writing  an  answer  on  July 
27. 

Now  in  their  response  to  me  they  had 
this  to  say : 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  requestinc; 
information  on  why  the  Manpower  maga- 
zine is  mailed  first  class. 

Manpower  is  the  official  monthly  Journal  of 
the  Manpower  Administration.  As  a  dated 
monthly  periodical,  It  Is  felt  that  reason- 
able speed  and  dependability  of  delivery  are 
important,  both  to  the  Manpower  Adminis- 
tration and  to  sub.scTibers.  In  the  past,  de- 


livery could  take  as  long  aa  three  weeks  un- 
less first-class  mail  was  used. 

On  July  1,  1972,  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  initiated  a  new  program  enabling 
government  agencies,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, to  use  any  class  of  mall.  In  the  past, 
It  was  not  possible  for  government  agencies 
to  use  second-class  mail.  It  Is  the  policy  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  mailing  cost 
be  kept  to  a  minimum.  The  Department  of 
Labor  Is,  therefore,  now  in  the  process  of 
discussing  the  use  of  second-class  mall  for 
the  Manpower  magazine.  Therefore,  It  appears 
that  we  will  no  longer  need  to  use  first-class 
mall  for  this  puropse.  Because  an  Issue  of 
the  magazine  Is  now  In  the  final  stages  of 
printing  and  distribution,  the  present  clas- 
sification may  continue  for  an  additional 
month. 

We  appreciate  your  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention,  and  assure  you  that  we  are 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  our  mail- 
ing costs  to  a  nunimum. 

Frederick  L.  Webber, 
Special  Assistant  for  Leffislative  Affairs. 

Now  you  will  note  that  they  were  very 
concerned  about  getting  this  monthly 
periodical  out  with  speed.  But  they 
showed  no  such  concern  for  my  o£Qce  and 
my  constituent. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  a  reply  to  a 
letter  written  May  22  before  over  2 
months  pass?  I  think  not. 

When  a  Member  of  Congress  cannot 
get  a  reply  for  his  constituent  in  over  8 
weeks,  heaven  help  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  would  note 
that  I  am  going  to  send  them  to  Secre- 
tai-y  Hodgson  after  their  publication  and 
urge  him  to  take  steps  to  see  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  get  an  answer  to  their 
inqvilries  and  that  at  least  as  much  con- 
cern be  shown  us  as  they  have  in  the 
waste  of  money  in  sending  this  magazine 
by  first-class  mail  in  the  first  place. 


ASPIN  REVEALS  $3.6  BILLION  COST 
INCREASE  ON  B-1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  officials  of 
the  0£Qce  of  Systems  Analysis  in  the 
Pentagon  Imve  estimated  that  the  B-1 
cost  are  underestimated  by  at  least  $3.6 
billion — increasing  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram by  a  whopping  $3.6  billion. 

These  officials  project  the  cost  of  the 
B-1  bomber  at  $60  million  per  plane  as 
opposed  to  the  official  Air  Force  estimate 
of  $45  million  for  each  aircraft. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  calling  today  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird 
to  resolve  this  obvious  dispute  withua  the 
Pentagon  and  present  new  costs  esti- 
mates to  the  Congress.  Before  the  Con- 
gress approves  this  year's  $445  million 
request  for  the  B-1,  this  controversy 
must  be  settled. 

The  upshot  of  this  development  is  that 
the  Air  Force  is  guilty  of  attempting  to 
deceive  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  about  the  true  cost  of  the  B-1 
bomber. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  SALT  treaty  Secretary  Laird 
has  linked  his  own  support  of  the  accord 
with  continued  development  and  even- 
tual procurement  of  the  B-1  and  Trident 
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submarine.  I  hope  that  Secretary  Laird 
will  be  willing  to  reconsider  his  support 
of  the  B-1  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
program  will  be  much  more  costly  than 
originally  anticipated. 

Also,  I  am  informed  that  there  may  be 
additional  cost  increases.  Systems  analy- 
sis in  some  of  its  estimates  accepts  the 
assumption  of  the  Air  Force  that  the 
B-1  will  contain  only  3,800  pounds  of 
electronic  equipment  despite  the  fact 
that  space  is  available  for  10,000  pounds. 
Each  additional  poimd  of  electronic 
equipment  is  expected  to  cost  an  addi- 
tional $1,400  for  each  plane.  If  the  Air 
Force  places  a  full  10,000  poimds  of  elec- 
tronic gear  on  the  new  B-1,  the  cost  may 
increase  another  $2  billion. 

Not  only  is  the  B-1  bomber  extremely 
costly,  but  I  believe  it  is  also  an  unnec- 
essary addition  to  our  inventory  of  wea- 
pons systems.  The  United  States  has  a 
large  fleet  of  B-52  G  &  H  bombers  which 
can  be  modernized  with  the  SRAM  mis- 
sile and  provide  an  excellent  bomber  at- 
tack force. 

In  the  long  nm,  since  the  United 
States  ah'eady  maintains  a  large  number 
of  nuclear  power  ballistic  submarines 
and  land  based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  it  may  be  wise  to  seriously  con- 
sider dropping  our  strategic  bomber 
force.  In  any  case,  the  building  of  tlie 
B-1  bomber  is  a  mistake. 


OPENING  DIVERTED  ACREAGE  TO 
CATTLE  GRAZING  CAN  HELP 
KEEP  BEEP  PRICES  DOWN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  spiraling 
food  prices — particularly  meat  prices — 
have  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  bud- 
get of  the  typical  American  household. 
Tlie  latest  evidence  is  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  disclosure  tliis  past  week 
that  food  prices  climbed  in  June  at  an 
annual  rate  of  well  over  10  percent.  Meat, 
and  In  particular  beef,  once  again  led 
the  parade. 

Agriculture  experts  tell  us  that,  in- 
sofar as  beef  Is  concerned,  supply  limita- 
tion in  the  face  of  rising  demand  by  the 
public  is  a  key  factor  in  the  problem. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  urged  the  ad- 
ministration more  than  a  month  ago  to 
take  what  seems  to  me  a  particularly 
promising  approach. 

Specifically,  I  noted  that  some  58  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  are  presently  held  out 
of  crop  production,  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  Amendments  of  1965.  And 
only  a  small  portion  of  these  set-aside 
lands — lands  on  which  farmers  are  paid 
up  to  $65  an  aci-e  not  to  grow  crops — 
may  be  used  for  grazing  cattle  during  the 
summer  growing  season. 

While  holding  these  lands  fallow  may 
have  made  sense  initially,  other  consid- 
erations are  now  overbalanced  by  the 
beef  supply  shortages  which  are  re- 
flected in  rising  prices  to  the  consumer. 
We  need  more  graslng  land  if  we  are  to 
have  more  beef,  and  so  keep  costs  within 
reasonable  boonds. 


The  1965  act  should  be  interpreted  to 
open  the  fallow  land  to  grazing  as 
swiftly  as  possible. 

Walter  Wilcox,  senior  specialist  in 
agricultm-e  with  the  Library  of  Congress, 
has  estimated  that  more  than  a  third  of 
ttiis  acreage  is  suitable  for  grazing  now. 
This  would  support  a  potential  increase 
in  UJS.  herds  of  up  to  4  million  head. 

And  I  stress  that,  under  the  1970  Agii- 
cultural  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  the  authority  to  change  the  use  of 
set-aside  lands  "in  order  to  prevent  or 
alleviate  a  shortage."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  beef  shortage  exists.  The  Secre- 
tary could  help  to  correct  it,  virtually 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  gi-atified  to  note 
that,  soon  after  I  initially  made  my  pro- 
posal, a  top  official  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute  took  favorable  notice  of  the  idea 
of  using  the  diverted  acreage  for  beef 
production. 

Aled  P.  Davies,  vice  president  of  the 
industry  group,  made  his  comments  in  a 
June  29  speech  to  Montana  livestock  pro- 
ducers, meeting  in  Kalispell,  Mont. 

Mr.  Davies  said : 

As  the  Congress  and  the  President,  who- 
ever he  may  l>e  next  year  look  forward  to 
preparing  an  agricultural  program  for  the 
coming  years,  there  Is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  those  who  represent  the  urban 
voices  m  the  Congress  will  look  at  the  thou- 
sands of  diverted  acres  In  this  country  that 
are  not  now  being  utillred  to  produce  beef. 

He  continued: 

They  ask — and  one  caimot  blame  them — if 
government  policy  has  been  directed  to  con- 
trolling surpluses  that  are  an  economic  load 
both  to  the  country  and  to  agriculture,  why 
cannot  government  policy  be  outlined  to  en- 
courge  the  production  of  what  we  vi-ant, 
namely,    meat  and  especially  beef? 

I  fully  recognize  that  cattlemen  who  have 
survived,  prospered  and  suffered  through  long 
periods  to  brings  us  where  we  are  today  In 
meat  production  look  askance  at  suggestions 
that  the  government  should  pay  the  grain 
farmer  for  diverting  his  acres  from  grain  and 
also  allow  him  to  produce  cattle  in  competi- 
tion with  unsubsldlzed  cattle  producers,  and 
rightly  so.  Bvit  possibly  some  form  of  com- 
promise could  be  worked  out  where  the  basic 
right  to  produce  grain  on  reserve  acres  could 
be  preserved  and  yet  the  diverted  acreage 
be  used  to  produce  beef  cattle  with  a  suspen- 
sion In  diversion  payments.  Specifically,  my 
suggestion  would  be  to  allow  the  grain  grow- 
ers to  preserve  his  historic  acreage  base,  but 
give  him  the  option  of  using  such  acreage 
without  paj-ment  If  he  choose  to  enter  the 
cow  business. 

I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
tliere  will  be  more  and  more  demand  for 
policies  and  programs  that  will  encourage 
agriculture  to  produce  what  consumers  want 
rather  than  pUlng  up  those  things  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  want  in  the  amounts  that 
we  can  produce  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  prob- 
lem of  a  beef  supply  limited  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  suitable  grazing  land  for  cattle 
herds  will  not  go  away  by  itself.  Action 
is  needed  right  now  to  help  assure  ade- 
quate supply  In  future  years.  I  call  upon 
the  administration  once  again  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  open  set-aside 
lands  to  grazing. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ORDER  OP  AHEPA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  call  attention  to  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  This  fine  organization  was  found- 
ed this  months  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1922. 
Today,  the  good  deeds  of  AHEPA  are 
known  across  the  country  and  the  mem- 
bership rolls  have  grown  to  430  local 
chapters.  The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  spread 
to  Canada  and  Australia. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report 
the  First  Congressional  District  in  South 
Carolina  is  ably  represented  in  the  Order 
of  Ahepa.  Piesident  John  B.  Carroll, 
Vice  President  George  J.  Morris,  Secre- 
tary Ted  N.  Gianaris,  Treasurer  Con- 
stantine  N.  Palassis,  Supreme  Governor 
John  G.  Speliopoulos,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  chapter  of  AHEPA  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  are  to  be  cited  for  theii- 
outstanding  display  of  community  spirit 
and  progiessive  leadership.  Supreme 
President  Sam  Nakis  and  his  fellow  na- 
tional and  international  officers  are  to  be 
commended  for  maintaining  the  high 
standards  and  forward  thinking  of  the 
organization.  

Today,  as  in  times  past.  AHEPA  stands 
ready  to  come  to  the  aid  of  people  in 
need.  Today,  as  in  times  past,  AHEPA 
is  a  leader  in  the  commmiity  educational 
projects.  In  the  course  of  the  past  50 
years,  AHEPA  has  contributed  to  wai 
orphans,  boys  homes,  hospitals,  libraries, 
i-efugees,  and  student  scholarships. 
AHEPA  has  sent  disaster  rehef  to  vic- 
tims of  hurricanes,  floods,  and  eaith- 
quakes. 

Who  can  forget  the  $500  million  wortli 
of  war  bonds  wliich  AHEPA  sold  in  World 
WarU? 

On  this  50th  anniversary,  let  us  offer 
thanks  for  the  many  lives  that  AHEPA 
has  touched  in  the  past  50  yeais,  and 
to  also  offer  tliem  every  success  in  the 
years  aliead. 


DRUG  TRAFFIC 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  ii 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi'k  (Mr.  Wolff >  i.^ 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
newspapers  across  this  Nation  carried 
a  syndicated  report  concerning  the  seiz- 
ure and  destruction  of  some  26  tons  of 
opimn  in  Tiiailand  on  March  7,  1972. 
According  to  Columnist  Jack  Anderson, 
the  CIA  and  other  Federal  agencies  liave 
learned  that  only  about  5  tons  out  of  tlie 
26  were  actuallj'  opium,  the  rest  t\a.s 
reportedlj'  cheap  fodder. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  my 
persistent  efforts  to  expose  the  major 
role  of  Thailand  in  the  illegal  and  dead- 
ly heroin  traffic  In  the  Par  East.  On 
March  8,  1972,  I  addressed  the  House 
on  this  grave  matter  and  commended  the 
Thai  Government  for  their  action  in 
bumhig  the  26  tons  which  they  had  said 
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was  a  rebuttal  to  my  charge  that  Thai- 
land was  not  taking  adequate  steps  to 
halt  the  drug  trade. 

If  much  of  this  seizure  was  not,  in 
tact,  opiiun,  then  I  must  again  cite  this 
as  an  example  of  the  lack  of  cooperation 
wliich  we  have  been  receiving.  The  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  to  halting  drug 
traffic  at  its  source  caused  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  adopt,  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote,  my  amendment  to 
halt  aid  to  Thailand  because  of  its  role 
in  narcotics  trafBc. 

If  there  was  deception  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  Thailand  in  this 
case,  it  would  not  be  without  precedent 
in  the  conduct  of  international  relations. 
However,  what  really  concerns  me  is  the 
possibility  of  deception  on  the  part  of 
our  own  government  which  would  have 
been  specifically  calculated  to  stem  the 
intense  congressional  criticism  of  our 
antinarcotics  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  on  this  mat- 
ter. In  March  14  Secretary  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Newman  of  the  State  Department 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. In  response  to  my  questions  that 
day,  they  officially  confirmed  earlier 
press  reports  of  the  destruction  of  the 
opium. 

Saturday's  edition  of  tlie  New  York 
Times  carried  an  op-ed  article  by  Nelson 
Gross,  the  senior  adviser  and  coordinator 
for  international  narcotics  matters  of 
the  State  Department.  Mr.  Gross  de- 
votes an  entire  paragrapli  to  explain  the 
collection  and  destruction  of  the  opium 
in  Thailand. 

In  Its  efforts  to  central  the  situation,  the 
Thai  Government  has  also  initiated  a  re- 
settlement program  for  the  old  Kiiomintang 
Chinese  Irregular  forces  by  which  the  Kuo- 
mintang  would  turn  over  all  their  opium 
."itocks  to  the  Government  and  cease  their 
involvement  with  narcotics  in  return  for 
land  upon  which  to  permanently  resettle. 
Twenty-six  tons  of  Kuomintang  opium  were 
b'irned  by  Thai  officials  on  \Iarch  7,   1972. 

Because  of  my  active  intei-est  in  this 
problem,  I  have  received  numerous 
"leads"  during  the  past  few  months. 
Recently,  I  received  several  unconfirmed 
reports  that  the  opium  burning  may  not 
have  been  genuine.  Naturally,  I  did  not, 
and  still  will  not,  charge  that  I  have  been 
deceived.  However,  last  Thursday,  the 
State  Department  did  Inform  a  member 
of  my  staff  that  there  was  no  truth  to 
such  rumors  and  tb-^t  two  BNDD  agents 
were  at  the  scene  of  the  burning  and  did 
test  samples  from  tlie  seizure. 

As  Members  of  Congress  and  specifi- 
cally tlie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  we 
expect  to  receive  all  reports  on  narcotics 
matters,  not  just  the  favorable  ones.  I 
demand  to  see  all  of  the  information 
available  on  this  case  and  if  this  material 
i.s  not  forthcoming,  I  will  request  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  hold  an  inquirj'  in 
this  matter. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jtliould 
like  to  make  b  few  comments  on  anotiier 
matter  of  great  importance,  far  removed 
from  the  drug  trade  in  Thailand.  I  have 
.iust  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Federal 
courthouse  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  where 


I  met  with  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Thomas  Laffey. 

Mr.  Laffey,  along  with  four  other  New 
Yorkei-s,  is  being  held  in  the  Tarrant 
County  jail  in  Fort  Worth  for  civil 
contempt  of  court.  He  has  been  incar- 
cerated for  more  than  1  month.  He  has 
not  been  charged  uath  any  crime  or 
wrongdoing,  nor  has  bail  been  set  in  liis 
case.  He  is  being  held  prisoner  for  his 
refusal  to  answer  certain  questions  posed 
by  the  Federal  grand  jui-y  wliich  has 
been  impaneled  in  the  northern  district 
of  Texas. 

Perhaps.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate  that  has 
befallen  Mr.  Laffey's  family  is  not  im- 
like  that  of  many  other  families  of  pris- 
oners. His  children  are  left  without  their 
father ;  his  wife  is  left  without  the  neces- 
sary means  of  support.  His  family,  which 
had  been  sustained  by  his  work  as  a  real 
estate  agent,  must  now  look  toward  the 
indignity  of  welfare  to  sustain  them. 

Yet,  this  case  is  different.  All  of  these 
men  reside  in  the  New  York  metropoUtan 
area.  However,  they  were  summoned 
more  than  1,500  miles  away  to  appear 
before  a  Texas  grand  jury.  All  of  these 
men  are  being  held  without  bail.  Even 
the  alleged  assassin  of  Governor  Wallace 
has  had  bail  set  for  his  crime.  They  are 
being  held  without  charges  and  can  be 
held  without  benefit  of  speedy  trial 
for  the  life  of  the  grand  jury — in  this 
case  18  months.  Even  if  they  are  released 
at  the  end  of  the  18  months,  the  im- 
paneling of  another  grand  jury  could  put 
these  men  right  back  in  jail.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  hardly  compatible  to 
the  fundamental  right  of  habeas  coi-pus 
and  freedoms  which  aie  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  occasion  of  my  visit 
was  the  first  time  in  1  month  that  Mr. 
Laffey  had  seen  natural  light.  I  submit 
that  tills  is  not  proper  treatment  for  a 
man  who  has  neither  been  charged  with 
nor  convicted  of  a  crime.  In  fact,  he  is 
not  even  provided  the  same  quality  of 
fiicilities  and  programs  that  are  afforded 
to  even  federally  convicted  felons. 

As  I  met  with  liim  in  the  heat  of  the 
Texas  summer  and  as  I  have  thought 
about  it  for  the  past  2  days.  I  continue 
to  be  shocked  and  wonied  that  this  case 
could  set  a  precedent  for  the  type  of 
preventive  detention  inconsistent  with 
democracy.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Laffey  is  innocent  or  guilty.  I  personally 
told  him  that  if  he  were  found  to  be 
guilty,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  his  receiv- 
ing the  full  sentence  of  the  law.  But  the 
fact  is  that  in  this  Nation  a  man  is  still 
innocent  until  proven  guilty  and  there  Is 
a  basic  principle  of  the  right  to  bail  and 
a  speedy  trial  involved  in  this  case. 

I  traveled  to  Texas  to  visit  him  to 
demonstrate  my  commitment  as  a  law- 
maker to  these  basic  principles :  I  do  not 
want  them  to  be  stripped  away  from  the 
fabric  of  this  Nation's  legal  system.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  type  of 
treatment  afforded  to  Mr.  Laffey  in  this 
matter  is  not  unlike  that  which  I  saw 
just  3  weeks  ago  at  the  Long  Kersh  De- 
tention Camp  in  Northern  Ireland — 
people  held  for  months  on  mere  suspi- 
cion without  trial. 


When  Mr.  Laffey's  family,  and  sub- 
sequently, Mr.  Laffey  himself  called 
upon  me  to  help  them,  I  responded  be- 
cause this  case  does  not  affect  them 
alone:  it  affects  all  of  us.  If  I  can  take 
the  man  at  his  word,  he  swore  to  me 
that  he  had  never  been  to  Texas,  known 
anyone  in  Texas,  written  anyone  or 
called  anyone  In  Texas.  He  was  shocked 
to  be  subpenaed  to  appear  in  Fort  Worth, 
and  now  this  veteran  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  wondering  what  kind  of  justice 
America  really  provides  to  her  citizens. 

These  are  some  of  the  issues  at  stake 
in  this  case  and  why  I  continue  to  bring 
the  plight  of  one  man  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American  people. 
These  are  the  reasons  which  have 
prompted  me  to  call  for  a  congressional 
inquiry  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  in  the  role  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  this  case.  Certainly  the  in- 
nocence or  guilt  of  these  individuals  is 
a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  these  men's  basic 
constitutional  rights  and  personal  free- 
dom is  a  matter  which  must  concern  us 
asjtheir  elected  representatives. 

I  have  also  requested  a  meeting  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  be  briefed  further  on 
this  case.  I  am  not  seeking  to  intervene 
in  the  operation  of  a  separate  branch  of 
Government.  However,  I  feel  it  is  my 
duty  to  see  that  not  only  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  these  men,  but  of  all 
Americans  is  not  infringed  upon  by  pro- 
ceedings which  raise  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions that  I  have  discussed. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

•  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  About  50 
years  ago  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
the  national  fraternity  of  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  was  established.  The  word  AHEPA 
is  an  aci-ostic,  and  is  derived  from  the 
initials  of  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association.  This 
group  and  three  other  separate  organiza- 
tions, the  Daughters  of  Penelope,  the 
Sons  of  Pericles,  and  the  Maids  ol 
Athena,  work  in  cooperation  towards 
such  objectives  as  promoting  and  de- 
veloping good  citizenship,  education,  and 
fellowship  in  this  Nation  and  aromid  the 
world.  Prom  here  in  tlie  United  States 
where  the  group  oziginated,  the  organiza- 
tion has  now  branched  out  and  estab- 
lished groups  in  Canada  and  Australia. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  by  working  at  the 
local,  district,  and  national  levels  has 
achieved  a  great  deal  towards  attaining 
the  goals  they  have  set  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  many  various  contributions 
this  organization  has  made  are  relief 
programs  to  help  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters. National  Scholarships  for  deserv- 
ing students,  relief  programs  for  war  ref- 
ugees in  many  parte  of  the  world,  estab- 
lishment of  the  Dr.  George  Papanicolaou 
Cancer  Research  Institute  of  Miami,  and 
many  other  services,  including  the  sale 
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of  500  million  dollars  worth  of  U.S.  war 
bonds  during  World  War  II  as  an  official 
issuing  agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  this  group 
for  their  accomplishments  and  thank 
them  for  the  great  service  they  have 
rendered  for  tliis  Nation  and  others.  A 
special  thanks  goes  out  to  the  men  who 
serve  as  officers  in  this  organization  in 
my  own  district,  Mr.  Ernest  Macrides, 
Peyer  K.  Marinos,  Robert  J.  Harris,  and 
Kikos  Athanas.  Men  like  these  and  their 
organization  show  the  great  humani- 
tarian and  national  devotion  of  the 
American  People. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS'  WEEK 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
as  in  the  past  13  years,  we  must  again 
mark  the  existence  of  a  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  Commemo- 
ration has  to  exist,  just  as  it  is  a  pity  that 
these  several  nations  must  exist  bound 
by  the  shackles  of  the  Kremlin's  slavery. 

Since  the  development  of  a  tribal  orga- 
nization among  men  when  one  nation 
has  tried  to  encroach  upon  the  property 
and  the  rights  of  another  nation,  the 
Invading  nation  has  had  to  revert  to  the 
use  of  treachei*y  and  bloodshed.  Now  the 
Commimists  of  the  U.S.S.R.  have  force- 
fully stamped  their  dreadful  monogram 
upon  the  homelands  and  possessions  of 
the  captive.  East  European  people,  bu» 
as  yet  their  attempts  to  stamp  their  mark 
onto  the  hearts,  souls  and  minds  of  these 
proud,  relentless  people  have  been  fruit- 
less. 

As  the  citizens  of  these  imprisoned  na- 
tions have  not  given  their  very  beings 
into  the  indomitable  forces  or  their  coun- 
trymen living  on  foreign  soil,  including 
the  United  States,  quit  the  fight,  neither 
shall  we,  the  United  States,  as  an  entire 
nation,  deny  these  nations  our  support. 
We  must  also  proclaim  and  make  known 
to  the  rest  of  the  free  world  the  bitter 
truth  of  the  Moscow  tyranny  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  affording  the  people  of  Al- 
bania, Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  the 
Ukraine.  East  Germany,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia a  degree  of  hope  that  in  the  end 
they  shall  agahist  all  odds  have  what  is 
rightfully  theirs. 


accepted  that  something  must  be  done 
to  stem  mounting  costs  of  welfare.  It  is 
disturbing  that  there  now  seems  little 
progress  on  the  bill  despite  the  fact  it  is 
highly  important  that  a  welfare  reform 
measure  be  enacted  into  law  during  tills 
session. 

Let  us  start  out  with  the  premise  that 
those  who  need  help  should  get  it.  This 
includes  those  who  cannot  work.  Those 
who  are  aged  or  infirm  in  particular 
should  have  the  steadying  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment ready  to  offer  assistance.  Tliese 
latter  are  actually  in  need  of  more  gen- 
ei-ous  help  from  the  Government  than 
they  are  receiving.  They  are  the  ones  for 
whom  welfare  really  is  intended. 

One  of  the  principal  weaknesses  in 
present  welfare  programs  has  been  in 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  progi-am. 
Under  Senator  Long's  plan,  recipients 
would  be  compelled  to  take  jobs  if  they 
are  physically  able  to  work.  Some  of 
them  would  receive  Federal  subsidies  for 
lower  paying  jobs  in  order  to  insure  them 
a  liveUhood.  It  also  would  create  a  Fed- 
eral work  agency  which  would  insure 
that  useful  jobs  are  available  if  none  are 
to  be  had  in  the  private  sector. 

Most  important  among  the  innovative 
features  of  the  proposal  are  those  which 
would  revoke  Federal  assistance  to  any 
family  if  the  adult  in  tliat  family  refuses 
to  work. 

For  too  long,  welfare  cheaters  and  just 
plain  lazy  people  have  hidden  behind 
the  faces  of  hungry  children  and,  in  ef- 
fect, have  dared  the  Government  to  deny 
them  a  Uvelihood.  Many  of  them  flatly 
refuse  to  accept  or  even  to  look  for  a  job. 
The  American  people  are  vei-y  tired  of 
this  situation. 

Many  families  with  working  parents 
receive  far  less  in  wa^es  than  do  some 
of  the  welfare  recipients  who  do  nothing 
but  feed  from  the  public  trough.  We  can 
sympathize  with  the  needy,  but  not  with 
the  greedy. 

Senator  Long's  proposal,  or  some  other 
realistic  measure,  should  receive  the 
Strang  support  of  the  Congress.  The  costs 
of  welfare  are  going  right  through  the 
ceiling.  As  it  presently  is  constituted,  the 
program  provides  an  open  invitation  for 
the  growth  of  bm-eaucracy  and  for  mis- 
takes, delays  and  abuses  from  mounting 
confusion  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  welfare  agencies.  Latest  figures 
show  there  are  15  million  Americans  on 
welfare.  The  number  is  growing  rapidly. 
It  is  time  for  a  change. 


A     WELFARE     REFORM     PROGRAM 
WHICH  SEEMS  TO  MAKE   SENSE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
has  before  it  a  welfare  reform  program 
which  appeal's  to  make  more  sense  than 
other  pending  welfare  measures  in  the 
Congress.  It  proposes  realistic  reforms. 
The  bill,  by  Senator  Russell  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, would  place  emphasis  in  getting 
people  to  work  rather  than  getting  them 
Ml  welfare  programs.  It  is  universally 


ministrator,  I  have  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  many  strides  the  educational  sys- 
tem has  made.  Our  schools  are  better 
equipped  than  I  could  ever  have  imag- 
ined as  a  young  man  teaching  in  Colo- 
rado. Our  teachers  are  specialists,  better 
trained  to  aid  the  student  in  discovering 
and  transmitting  his  talents  and  ambi- 
tions to  the  needs  of  the  Nation.  The 
schools  are  avenues  by  which  youth  can 
learn  to  compete  and  coexist  in  the  adult 
community.  More  students  than  ever  be- 
fore are  planning  to  attend  colleges  and 
universities. 

However,  we  are  faced  with  major 
problems  which  overshadow  this  progres- 
sive education.  The  Nation  has  learned 
that  more  classrooms  and  college  pre- 
paratory classes  do  not  appesd  to  the 
potential  drop-out.  The  quest  for  better 
quantity  has  led  us  to  over-population 
in  many  career  positons.  Our  constituents 
have  begun  to  say  "No"  to  Increases  in 
taxation  in  order  to  build  more.  The  edu- 
cational "ideal"  has  seemingly  taken  the 
place  of  "ideas"  in  education. 

I  am  not  downgrading  the  values  of 
education.  However.  I  am  saying  that  we 
must  re-evaluate  our  priorities;  noting 
success  with  failure,  past  with  present, 
and  learn  ourselves. 

The  "weavers"  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  this  Nation  knew  that  they  would 
be  the  "cornerstone"  of  a  strong  nation. 
They  taught  that  all  youth  has  a  place 
in  life  whether  he  be  scientist,  laborer, 
executive,  technician,  secretary  or  edu- 
cator and  gave  him  the  tools  by  which  he 
could  maintain  his  pride  in  a  nation  of 
proud  men. 

It  is  time  that  we  join  together  in  uti- 
lizing the  tools  which  we  have  to  build 
our  country.  It  is  time  that  we  "pledge 
allengance  to  the  flag  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  all"  and  thereby  give  our  "salute" 
true  meaning. 


SALUTE  TO  EDUCATION 

I  Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ix)int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
I  join  my  colleagues  and  the  National 
Education  Association  in  a  "Salute  to 
Education,"  I  hesitate  to  praise  the  en- 
tire educational  system  of  this  Nation. 
If,  In  this,  my  salute,  I  am  expected  to 
praise  without  seeking  to  remedy,  I  might 
as  well  be  expected  to  salute  the  educa- 
tional "flag"  for  the  "colors  of  its  cloth." 

As  a  foimer  school  teacher  and  ad- 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  SAFETY  PLAN 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new- 
plan  to  improve  safety  and  security  in 
the  New  York  City  schools  recently  an- 
noimced  by  the  board  of  education  is  a 
commendable  one.  I  am  encouraged  par- 
ticularly by  the  change  of  emphasis  in 
the  new  plan  toward  trained  civilian 
patrols  in  the  schools  rather  than  uni- 
formed police.  This  is  an  approach  which 
has  worked  successfully  in  other  school 
systems  in  major  cities,  and  which  I  rec- 
ommended in  conjunction  with  the  Safe 
Schools  Act  which  I  originated  and  in- 
troduced in  the  House  early  in  1971. 

The  Safe  Schools  Act,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  provide  Federal  fimds  to  school 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
and  Implementing  plans  to  better  a.ssure 
tiie  physical  security  of  school  students, 
pers<Mmel,  and  property.  Federal  funds 
imder  existing  educational  programs 
have  not  been  generally  available  for  this 
purpose,  though  I  am  aware  of  no  legis- 
lative provision  so  restricting  the  use  of 
currently  available  funds.  But  it  is  clear 
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that.  In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
crime  problem  in  many  of  our  schools 
and  the  lack  of  information  and  re- 
sources In  the  educational  community  for 
dealing  with  this  problem,  that  a  legisla- 
tive mandate  and  additional  funds  are 
needed  specifically  to  enable  school  dis- 
tricts to  assure  an  atmosphere  in  the 
schools  that  is  free  from  fear  of  harm 
and  destruction. 

I  think  the  plan  recently  announced  by 
the  New  York  City  School  Board  is  a 
most  promising  one.  and  the  considerable 
cost  of  carrying  it  out  will  be  well  worth 
the  price  to  the  youngsters,  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  parents  of 
New  York  City.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Safe  Schools  Act,  or  similar  legislation, 
will  be  enacted  in  the  near  future  to  pro- 
vide needed  fimds  for  such  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  on  the  new  New 
York  school  safety  plan  by  Iver  Peterson 
from  the  July  28  issue  of  tlie  New  York 
Times  follows: 

School-Satett  PtAN  IS  To  Start  With 

Special  Tk&ining  of  Aides 

(By  Iver  Peterson  t 

The  Board  of  Education  yesterday  made 
public  its  achool  smfety  plan  to  "get  the  cops 
out  of  the  schools"  and  replace  them  with 
specially  trained  but  unarmed  men  and 
women  who  will  work  with  students  and 
the  surrounding  community  In  an  effort  to 
prevent  school  violence. 

Eldrldge  Walth.  the  54-year-old  former 
commander  of  the  city  police  In  northern 
Manhattan,  was  Introduced  by  Chancellor 
Harvey  B.  Scribner  as  the  board's  first  chief 
admloUtrator  for  school  safety.  Mr.  Waltb 
will  head  the  prograni. 

Under  the  plan,  presented  at  a  news  con- 
ference in  the  Warwick  Hotel,  65  West  54th 
Street,  about  200  "school  ser-.-lce  officers"  will 
be  trained  by  next  September  to  take  over 
security  duties  from  the  more  than  200  uni- 
formed poUoe-tralned  security  guards  now 
assigned  to  the  cltys  1.000  elementary  and 
93  high  schools. 

AIM    IS    SrECiriED 

The  service  officers.  Dr.  Scrlbi.er  s;iid,  "will 
be  trained  t>oth  In  public-.safety  mea.sures 
and  In  basic  principles  of  human  relations." 

"Simply  put,"  the  Chancellor  continued, 
"the  objective  is  to  place  trained  people  In 
the  schools  who  can  work  constructively 
with  students  and  staff  to  make  the  schools 
less  prone  to  Incidents,  and  who  can  cope 
rationally  and  effectively  with  incidents 
when  they  do  occur." 

The  present  staff  of  security  guards  wlU 
have  th«  option  of  applying  for  training  and 
rehiring  as  service  officers.  Applicants  will  be 
screened  for  their  suitability  for  the  new 
Jobs. 

Requirements  for  selection  a.s  service  offi- 
cers will  be  a  high  school  diploma,  familiarity 
with  the  community  surrounding  a  given 
school,  and  "attitude." 

In  all  cases.  Mr.  Walth  and  Dr.  Scribner 
emphasized,  the  service  officers  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  school  principal.^,  who  will 
be  ultimately  responsible  for  maintaining 
school  safety. 

The  plan  calls  for  trrilnlng  and  hiring  10 
two-man  teams  of  "school  service  coordina- 
tors" to  make  the  rounds  of  certain  schools 
and  advise  the  senice  ofQcers.  as  well  as  to 
"act  as  my  eyes  and  ears"  In  the  schools, 
as  Mr.  Walth  put  it. 

The  entire  program  may  be  expanded  to 
Include  as  many  as  450  service  officers  once  It 
Is  under  way.  Mr.  Walth  said.  Its  yearly  cost 
was  put  at  about  $3.4-mUHon,  with  a  third 


of  the  amount  coming  from  city  funds,  a 
third  in  Federal  money  and  the  rest  yet  to 
be  found.  Dr.  Scribner  said. 

Police  Commissioner  Patrick  V.  Murphy 
was  present  at  the  news  conference  and  said 
the  new  plan  "has  a  great  deal  of  promise." 
He  made  a  wry  but  approving  face  when  Mr. 
Walth,  who  was  once  under  Mr.  Murphy's 
command,  described  his  alms: 

"I'd  like  to  see  Commissioner  Murphy  put 
out  of  business — that  Is,  to  keep  the  cops  out 
of  the  schools.  Cops  don't  have  any  business 
In  schools." 

Mr.  Walth  said  he  wanted  men  and  women 
between  21  and  45  "who  can  enter  a  school, 
establish  rapport  with  the  students,  and  act 
as  a  guide,  as  a  counselor  to  them,  and  at 
the  same  time,  who  will  be  able  to  act  if  a 
security  incident  occurs." 

WOULD   CALL   THE   POLICE 

"I  want  to  get  the  cops  out  of  the  schools, 
and  X  want  to  put  an  ex-cop  In — Eldrldge 
Walth."  Mr.  Walth  said  with  a  grin. 

But  he  added  that  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  call  in  police  If  they  were  needed. 

About  half  of  the  200  school  service  officers 
who  will  be  trained  by  next  faU  will  be  as- 
signed among  the  city's  high  schools,  which 
are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  central 
board.  Mr.  Waith  said,  and  the  other  half 
would  go  to  the  elementary  and  hitermedl- 
ate  schools  of  the  decentralized  community 
school  districts. 

The  community  school  boards  In  each  dis- 
trict win  have  the  right  to  request  the  serv- 
ice officers  or  to  reject  the  project  entirely,  he 
said. 

SCRIBNER    NAMED    CROUP 

School  principals  will  be  Invited  to  take 
training  in  "group  relations"  to  help  them 
handle  Incidents  stemming  from  social  and 
racial  conflicts,  according  to  a  report  on  the 
plan  released  by  the  board. 

The  over-nil  plan  Is  the  product  of  a  sttidy 
by  a  group  of  professors  and  urban  experts 
appointed  by  Dr.  Scribner  last  year.  Tlie 
thrust  of  the  33-page  document  is  that  school 
safety  officers  must  "assume  a  preventive, 
service-oriented  role  rather  than  that  of  en- 
forcers of  the  law." 

"It  is  not  desirable  to  have  service  officers 
attend  police  academies,  mix  with  police  of- 
ficers and  acquire  a  police  philosophy,"  the 
group's  report  states.  "A  successful  school 
safety  program  must  contribute  toward  the 
educational  process  and  the  Improvement  of 
group  and  interpersonal  •    •   ♦. 

Mr.  Waiths  salary  wUl  be  $32,500. 

The  school  service  officers  will  be  paid  $6.- 
600  a  year,  and  the  coordinators,  who  will  be 
required  to  have  a  college  degree,  will  receive 
912.500  according  to  the  report. 


THE  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  AND 
TV  RECEPTION  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

(Mr.  BINGH.A.M  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  situa- 
tion has  arisen  in  New  York  City  regard- 
ing tele\1sion  reception  that  demands 
immediate  attention  by  tlie  executive 
branch- 
Since  the  World  Trade  Center,  a  twin- 
tower  skjscraper,  was  constructed  in  the 
city,  my  constituents  in  the  Bronx  have 
been  plagued  with  severe  problems  with 
their  television  reception.  Some  time  ago. 
the  New  York  Port  Authority,  which  con- 
trols the  World  Trade  Center,  agreed  to 
relocate   tele\ision   antennas   from   the 


Empire  State  Building — ^their  present 
site — to  the  top  of  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter anticipating  that  television  reception 
problems  would  develop  as  tiie  towering 
Trade  Center  took  shape.  But  now  the 
port  authority  appears  to  be  reneging 
on  its  commitment  for  no  apparent  good 
reason. 

The  nine  television  stations  in  New 
York  with  antennas  on  the  Empire  State 
Building  have  filed  applications  with  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  relocate  their  antennas  to  the  World 
Trade  Center.  The  port  authority,  how- 
ever, has  filed  documents  with  the  FCC 
contesting  and  opposing  such  a  move. 

I  think  it  is  deplorable  that  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  people  in  their 
own  homes  might  be  upset  by  construc- 
tion of  a  building  over  which  they  had 
no  real  control  and  the  reluctsmce  of  the 
port  authority  to  meet  its  obligations. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  people  of  the 
Bronx  and  other  aieas  of  the  city  where 
TV  reception  may  be  adversely  affected 
not  be  victims  of  the  maneuvering  of  the 
port  autiiority.  It  is  well  established  that 
the  airwaves  belong  to  the  public  and 
the  convenience  of  the  public  should 
come  fu-st  in  determining  the  location 
of  TV  antennas.  As  a  public  body,  the 
port  authority  is  particularly  remiss  in 
resisting  this  change  in  antenna  loca- 
tion tliat  would  improve  television  recep- 
tion for  substantial  numbers  of  New 
Yorkers,  and  I  have  sent  the  following 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  urging  the 
Commission  to  require  the  port  author- 
ity to  make  good  on  its  commitments 
and  to  approve  the  applications  of  the 
television  stations  to  relocate  their  TV 
antennas  to  the  World  Trade  Center: 
Fedsral  Comunications  Commission, 

July  26,1972. 
Conmilssloner  Dean  BintCH, 
Chairman,   Federal    Communications   Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Burch:  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  situation  In  New  York 
City  regarding  the  TV  antennas  on  the  Em- 
pire State  Building. 

A  niunber  of  my  Bronx  constituents  wrote 
to  me  recently  complaining  about  the 
shadowy  TV  reception  on  their  sets  since  the 
World  Trade  Center  was  completed.  As  you 
know,  the  Port  Authority  originally  agreed 
to  move  the  antennas  from  the  Empire  State 
Building  to  the  World  Trade  Center  but  now 
is  apparently  seeking  to  renege  on  Its  com- 
mitment. 

In  a  letter  from  Wallace  E.  Johnson,  Chief. 
Broadcast  Bureau,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  of  July  21,  1972,  I  was  advised 
that  nine  television  stations  operating  from 
the  Empire  State  Building  filed  applications 
to  move  their  antennas  to  the  World  Trade 
Center  but  that  the  Port  Authority  filed 
opposition  applications. 

I  understand  that  the  FCC  Is  working  on 
a  plan  for  testing  both  sites  and  will  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  TV  stations  and 
World  Trade  Center  to  discuss  the  plan.  But, 
notwithstanding  that  meeting  or  the  results 
of  the  tests  It  Is  still  a  fact  that  people  In 
the  Bronx  are  getting  poor  TV  reception 
since  the  World  Trade  Center  went  up. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  people  of  the 
Bronx  and  other  areas  of  the  city  where  tele- 
vision reception  may  be  adversely  affected 
not  be  the  victims  of  the  maneuvering  of  the 
Port  Authority.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  ap- 
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prove    the    applications    of    the    television 
stations. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofiScial  business. 

Mr.  Foley  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi),  for  today,  on  account  of  family 
Illness. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GiAiMO) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  oCBcial 
business. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GiAiMO),  for  today  through  August  11, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  ,  for  this  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  AoDABBO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
PoDELL),  for  July  31,  1972,  on  accoimt 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today 
and  tomorrow,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PoDELL),  for  Monday  and 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  today,  for  15  min- 
utes, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Keith  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing debate  on  H.R.  5741. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  to  extend  his  remarks 
notwithstanding  the  estimate  by  the 
Public  Printer  of  $1,147.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 


Mr.  McEwEN. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Buchanan  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Collier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  In  two  in- 
stances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Begich. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Link  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gettys. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  tliat  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1682.  An  act  to  provide  for  deferment 
of  construction  charges  payable  by  Weetlands 
Water  District  attributable  to  lands  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  Caltf.,  Included 
in  said  district,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 
On  July  27,  1972: 

H.R.  15950.  An  act  to  amend  section  125  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
way emergency  relief  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  necessary  as  a  result  of  recent 
fioods  and  other  disasters;  and 

H.R.  15951.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  national 
program  of  inspection  of  dams. 
On  July  28.  1972: 

H.R.  736.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Florida  as  wilderness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased  Senator  from  Louisiana,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, August  1.  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
(Pu.rsu.ant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  July 

27,  1972,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

July  28, 1972) 

Mr.  BliATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  S.  1819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
minimum  Federal  payments  after  July  1. 
1972.  for  relocation  assistance  made  available 
under  federally  assisted  programs  and  for  an 
extension  of  the  effective  date  of  the  act; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-1262).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


EXECL^TIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2200.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  8371  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  offi- 
cers of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  to  be  considered  for  promotion  to  the 
Reserve  grade  of  colonel  by  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  overall  vacancy  board;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2201.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  Improve  the  opportunity  of 
nurses  and  medical  specialists  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army 
or  Regular  Air  Force,  and  authorize  their  re- 
tention beyond  the  mandatory  retirement 
age;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2202.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  the  number  of  employees  in 
each  general  schedule  grade  employed  by  the 
E^nvlromnental  Protection  Agency  as  of  June 
30,  1971.  and  June  30.  1972,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1310  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  1952;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xui,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HM.  15922.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
to  simplify  administration  of  the  act  (Rept. 
No.  92-1263).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  15927.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
to  provide  a  temporary  20-percent  Increa-^e 
In  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-1264).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R.  14108 
(Rept.  No.  92-1265).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  12114.  A  bill  to  declare 
title  to  certain  Federal  lands  In  the  State 
of  Oregon  to  be  In  the  United  States  In  trust 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Confederated 
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Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of 
Oregon:  with  amendments  (Bept.  No.  92- 
1266).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
\\  hole  Hou3e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. US..  13825.  A  blU  to  extend  the 
tare  for  commencing  actions  on  behalf  of 
an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group:  with  an 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  92-1267).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJt.  15883.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  ex- 
panded protection  of  foreign  officials,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  92-1268).  Referred  to  he  Committee  of 
tlie  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SUIiLIVAN:  Committee  or  Banking 
and  Currency.  8.  2499.  An  act  to  provide  for 
the  strllclng  of  medals  commemorating  the 
175th  anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the 
U.S.  frigate  ConsteUation  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1269)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Ho\iae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1071.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HR.  15989.  A  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Act  of  1969.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-1270).  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  aud  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO   (for  herself  and  Mr. 

PODELl.)  : 

H  R.  16095.  A  blU  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  old- 
age,  wife's,  and  husbands  insurance  benefits 
(and  medicare  benefits)  ahall  be  payable  at 
age  60  (with  such  benefits  being  payable  in 
reduced  amounts  nt  age  55),  to  provide  that 
full  widow's,  widower's,  and  parent's  insur- 
ance benefits  shall  be  payable  without  re- 
gard to  age,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJt.  16096.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  special 
dependency  requirements  for  entitlement  to 
husband's  and  widower's  Insurance  benefits, 
so  that  such  benefits  will  be  payable  on  the 
same  basis  as  benefits  for  wives  a:id  widows: 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  16097.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  5 
years  the  length  of  time  a  divorced  womau'.s 
marriage  to  an  Insured  Individual  must  have 
lasted  in  order  for  her  to  qualify  for  wife's 
or  widow's  benefits  on  his  wage  record;  to 
t!ie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R.  16098.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  "family 
maximum"  provi.Mons  which  presently  limit 
tl\e  total  amount  of  benefits  that  may  bo 
paid  on  an  Individual's  wage  record;  to  the 
Conunittce  on  Ways  sind  Means. 

H.R.  16009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  mar- 
riage or  remarriage  of  a  beneficiary  shall  not 
terminate  his  or  her  entitlement  to  beuefitii 


or  reduce  the  amount  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16100.  A  bm  to  amend  title  TL  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  duratlon- 
of-marrlage  and  other  special  requirements 
which  are  presently  applicable  In  determining 
whether  a  person  is  the  spouse  or  former 
spouse  of  an  insured  individual  for  benefit 
pivposes;  to  the  Commlitee  on  Ways  aud 
Means. 

H.R.  16101.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  benefits  for 
widowed  fathers  with  minor  children  on  the 
same  basis  as  is  presently  provided  for  wid- 
owed mothers  with  minor  children;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16102.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $9,000  a 
year  the  amount  of  ovitside  earnings  permit- 
ted without  deduction  from  benefits  there- 
under, and  to  provide  that  deductions  from 
benefits  on  account  of  outside  earnings  in 
excess  of  that  amount  shall  not  exceed  one- 
half  of  sucla  excess;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Way.'?  and  Means. 

H.R.  16103.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indi- 
vidual who  re.-iidcs  with  and  maintains  a 
household  for  anoilier  person  or  persons 
(while  such  person  or  any  of  such  persons  is 
employed  or  self-employed)  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  performing  covered  services  In  main- 
taining such  household  and  shall  be  credited 
accordingly  for  benefit  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  16104.  A  biU  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  hospi- 
tal and  medical  care  to  certain  members  of 
tlie  armed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  associ- 
ated with  the  United  States  in  World  War  I 
or  World  War  IT;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Afl^alrs. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  16105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  Individual  income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  .Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  16106.  A  bill  to  prohibit  f.ie  exporta- 
tion of  crude  petroleum  and  pctroleiun  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  during  any  time  in 
whiclt  oil  import  restrictions  are  in  effect:  to 
the  Committee  ou  Banking  and  Currency. 

HR.  16107.  A  bill  to  establish  the  General 
Budget  Office,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conuuittee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  16108.  A  bill  to  deny  percentage  de- 
pletion in  the  case  of  oil  which  is  exported 
from  or  Imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
to  provide  that  intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment deductions  shall  be  recaptured 
where  oil  is  so  exported  or  imported;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.B.  16109.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
sale,  transfer  of  Interest  In,  or  exchange  of 
allocation  of  imported  petroleum:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meatvs. 
By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R.  16110.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Airport 
Noise  Curlew  Commission  and  to  define  its 
functions  and  duties:  to  the  Committee  on 
Bv  Mrs.  GRASSO: 


H.R.  16111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional itemized  deduction  for  individuals 
who  perfOTm  voluntary  public  sen'ice  by 
working  for  certain  organizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Becich, 

Mr.     CoNOVER,    Mr.    Halpern,    Mr. 

Johnson     of     Pennsylvania,     Mrs. 

Hicks   of   Massachusetts,    Mr.    Mc- 

Dade.  Mr.  Rttnnzls,  and  Mr.  Schnec- 

BELI)  : 

H.R.  161 12.  A  bill  to  create  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  maintenance  of  safe  Federal- 
aid  highways,  other  than  Interstate,  by  the 
most  feasible  economical  methods;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Btm- 
TON,  Mr.  Railsback,  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey) : 

HR.  16113.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Education 
of  tlie  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  for  com- 
prehensive education  programs  for  severely 
and  profoundly  mentally  retarded  children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

H.R.  16114.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  a  Medal  of  Honor  for  Policemen  and 
a  Medal  of  Honor  for  Firemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJi.  16115.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
unlawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
and  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
for  other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

H.R.  16116.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Horse 
Protection  Act  of  1970,  to  provide  for  crimi- 
nal sanctions  for  any  person  who  Interferes 
with  any  person  while  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  vmder  this  act, 
and  to  change  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMrs.  ABZUG: 

H.J.  Res.  1266.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  September  8  of 
each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING   (for  himself  ajid 

Mr.  BtTCHANAN)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  655.  Concttrrent  resolution 
designating  October  as  "National  Gospel- 
Rescue  Mission  Month";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O  HARA  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Griffiths)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   656.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  there 
shall  be  no  general  pardon  or  amnesty  for 
those  who  evaded  the  draft  or  deserted  the 
Armed   Forces  during   the   conflict  In  Viet- 
nam;  to  the  Committee  ou  Armed  Services. 
By    Mr.    BIESTER    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Dtr  Pont)  : 
H.  Res.  1069.  Resolution  authorizing  em- 
ployment of  senior  citizen  interns  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  : 
H.  Res.  1070.  Resolution  providing  for 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  joint  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  on  their  re- 
cent mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


SENATE— Mo/Mfai/,  July  31, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  aud  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Piesident 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mktcalf), 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


Almighty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
gift  of  this  new  day  with  its  opportuni- 
ties for  growth  in  nobility  of  character 
and  in  service  to  others.  May  we  so  in- 
vest the  hours  as  to  enhance  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation  ?nd  advance  Thy  king- 
dom on  earth.  Inspire  us  to  break  through 
and  break  down  the  barriers  of  preju- 


dice and  selfishness.  Give  us  the  cour- 
age to  drive  out  all  that  corrupts  and 
destroys  the  common  life  and  grant  us 
grace  to  preserve  our  own  lives  untar- 
nished by  enl  ways.  In  all  that  we  do 
help  us  to  grow  in  the  likeness  of  the 
Master  of  life.  3e  with  all  who  work  here 
this  day  and  to  those  who  travel  give 
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Journeying  mercies.  Let  Thy  goodness 
and  mercy  follow  us  all  of  our  days  that 
we  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
forever. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
.Amen.  

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Fiiday,  July  28,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Legislative  Calendar,  under  rules  VII 
and  vm,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
648,  RELATING  TO  ADJOURN- 
MENTS IN  EXCESS  OF  3  DAYS  AND 
ADJOURNMENT  SINE  DIE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  648  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  committee 
is  discharged  and  the  resolution  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  648 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  sec.  132(a)  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C. 
198) ,  as  amended  by  section  461  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91- 
510;  84  Stat.  1193) ,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  shall  not  adjourn  for  a 
period  In  excess  of  three  days,  or  adjourn  sine 
die,  until  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  providing 
either  for  an  adjournment  (In  excess  of  three 
days)  to  a  day  certain,  or  for  adjournment 
sine  die. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  648)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  imob- 
jected-to  items  on  the  calendar,  begin- 
ning with  No.  938  and  proceeding 
through  No.  945. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THOMAS   JEFFERSON   UNIVERSITY, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  199)  to  rec- 


ognize Thomas  Jefferson  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  as  the  first  university 
in  the  United  States  to  bear  the  full  name 
of  the  third  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  was  founded  in  1824  during  the 
lifetime  of  Its  namesake.  Thomas  Jefferson; 

Whereas  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  was  given  a  university  charter 
in  1838  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania; 

Whereas  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  has  long  represented  and  pro- 
moted the  principles  for  which  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson stood; 

Whereas  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia  officially  changed  its  name  to 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  University  on  July  1, 
1969:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, be  and  is  hereby  recognized  as  the 
first  university  in  the  United  States  to  bear 
the  full  name  of  the  third  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-989),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is  to 
provide  that  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  recog- 
nized as  the  first  university  in  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  full  name  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT 

Thomas  Jefferson  advocated  the  creation 
of  a  xuitlonal  university  near  the  Nation's 
Capital  f£  early  as  1786  and  as  late  as  1807. 
Unfortunately.  It  never  materialized.  How- 
ever, In  1824,  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia  was  founded  and  4  years 
later  was  granted  a  university  charter.  On 
July  1,  1969,  the  coUege  changed  its  name 
to  Thomas  Jefferson  University. 

The  title,  Thomas  Jefferson  University,  was 
selected  to  honor  one  of  the  fovmders  of 
our  Nation  and  to  specifically  perpetuate  his 
name.  At  the  present  time,  it  Is  the  only 
university  which  bears  his  fuU  name  and 
since  it  stands  for  the  principles  promoted 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  I  felt  that  it  is  t^pro- 
priate  to  offer  my  resolution  today. 

Jefferson  University's  president.  Dr.  Peter 
A.  Herbut,  rhetorically  asked: 

"What  could  be  more  fitting  for  such  a 
monument  that — a  echoed  which  bears  Jef- 
ferson's name  and  was  created  2  years  be- 
fore bis  death — a  8cho<^  which  Is  located  in 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Graff  House  where  he  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  another 
stone's  throw  from  Independence  Hall  where 
the  Declaration  was  signed,  and — a  school 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  aca- 
demic freedom  advanced  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son?" 

The  committee  believes  that  this  resolu- 
tion has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  accord- 
ingly recommends  favorable  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  199,  without  amend- 
ment. 


SUSAN  A,   QUILUN 


The  bUl  (S.  2826)  for  the  reUef  of 
Susan  A.  Quillln,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  tl>e 
administration  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  NationaUty  Act,  the  periods  of 
time  Susan  A.  QuiUln  has  resided  abroad  as 
the  dependent  of  a  United  States  citizen 
serviceman,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  continuous  physical  presence  within  tlie 
United  States. 


MICHELE  KOTON 


Tlie  bill  (S.  3099)  for  the  reUef  of 
Michele  Koton  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  tliird  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionaUty Act,  the  periods  of  time  Michele 
Koton  has  resided  In  the  United  States  with 
her  citizen  parents  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  continuous  physical 
presence  requirement  of  section  301(b)  ol 
such    Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  92-991),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  deem  the 
periods  of  time  Michele  Koton  has  resided 
In  the  United  States  to  meet  the  reqviire- 
ments  of  section  301(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  thus  preserving  her 
U.S.  citizenship. 


JUANTTO  SEGISMUNDO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie 
bill  (S.  2101)  for  the  relief  of  Juanito 
Segismundo,  w'hich  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclaiy 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  section  101 
(a)  (27)  (B)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Juanito  Segismundo  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  a  returning  resident 
alien  and  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  be  ad- 
mlted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  212(a)  (19)  of  the  said  Act,  If  he  Is 
found  to  be  otherwise  admissible:  Provided. 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
fNo.  92-992).  explaining  the  purpo-ses  of 
the  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
deem  Juanito  Seglsmundo.  the  son  of  a  U.S. 
citizen,  to  be  a  returning  resident  alien,  and 
to  waive  the  excluding  provision  of  existing 
law  relating  to  one  who  has  procured  a  visa 
by  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of  a  material 
fact  In  his  behalf.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  clarify  the  language  and  delete  the  re- 
quirement for  the  posting  of  a  bond. 

STATEMENT   OT  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  39-.vear-old 
native  and  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
who  presently  resides  in  that  country  with 
his  wife  and  four  children.  His  father  Is  a 
naturalized  U.S.  citizen  and  his  mother  Is  a 
permanent  resident  alien.  The  beneficiary  en- 
tered the  United  States  as  an  Immigrant  on 
December  26,  1961.  on  the  basis  of  a  visa 
Issued  to  him  as  the  unmarried  son  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  when.  In  fact,  he 
had  married  subsequent  to  approval  or  the 
visa  petition  granting  him  preferred  status. 
The  beneficiary  was  deported  on  Julv  10. 
1965.  after  conviction  of  making  a  false  claim 
In  an  Immigration  document,  and  without 
the  waiver  provided  for  In  the  bill,  he  cannot 
apply  for  a  visa  to  return  to  the  United  States. 


MARC  STANLEY  L.  KOCH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3155  >  for  the  relief  of  Marc 
Stanley  L.  Koch,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  the  periods  of  time 
Marc  Stanley  L.  Koch  has  resided  In  the 
United  States  with  his  citizen  parents  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuous physical  pre.sence  requirement  o( 
section  301(b)   of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-993  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
deem  the  periods  of  time  Marc  Stanley  L. 

"SALARY  SCHEDULE 


Koch  has  resided  In  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  301(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  thus 
pre.servlng  his  U.S.  citizenship.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  to  clarify  the  language  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Immigration    and    Naturalisation    Servire. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND  FIRE- 
MEN'S SALARY  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  15580)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND  FIREMEN  S 
SALARY  ACTS 

Sec.  101.  The  salary  schedule  contained  in 
section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  4-823)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Service  step — 


"Salary  class  and  tide 


Class  1:  Fire  Private,  Police  Private 

Class  2:  Fire  Inspector 

Class  3:  DelKtive,  Assistant  Pilot,  Assistant  Marine 

Enjineer .  .  .         . 

Class   4:  Fire  Sergeant,    Police   Serjeant.    Detective 

Sergeant 

Class  5:  Fire  Lieutenant,  Police  Lieutenant 

ClJiS  f:  Marine  Engineer.  Pilot. .  

Class  7:  Fire  Captain,  Police  Captain 

Class  8:  Battalion  Fire  Chief.  Police  Inspector 

Class  9:  Deputy  Fire  Chief.  Deputy  Ctnei  of  Police.. 
Class  10:  Assistant  Chief  of  Police.  Assistant  Fire  Chiel, 

Commanding  Otficer  of  the   Eiecuti^e  Protective 

Service,  Commandins  Officer  of  the  U.S.  Park  Pc.l  ce 
CIMS  11:  Fire  Chiet.  Chief  ol  Police 


JIO.  000 
11,400 

12.500 

13.580 
15,  700 
17,150 
18.600 
21  560 
25,300 


30.000 
34,700 


J10,300  JI0.800  Jll  300     J12. 100      $12,900     J13. 400     $13,900     $14,400 

12.100  12,800      13,500      14,200      14,900      15,600 

13.125  13,750      14,375      15,000      15,625      16.250...  

14  260  14.940      15.620      16.300      16,980 ---- 

16.485  17,270      18.055      18,840  

18.005  18.860      19.715 

19.530  20.4611      21,390  

22.640  23,720      24.800  

27.015  28.730      30,446 - 

32.000  34,000 

36,800  


Sfc.  102.  Section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-823)  Is  amended 
(1(  by  striking  out  'The"  and  mserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  the",  the  (2)  by  inserting  after 
the  salary  schedule  in  that  section  the  fol- 
iowlng : 

"(b)  Compensation  may  not  !<e  paid,  by 
reason  of  any  provision  of  this  Act,  at  a 
rate  in  exee.ss  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
level  F  of  the  Executive  Schedule  contained 
In  subchapter  n  of  chapter  53  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code." 

Src.  103.  Section  201  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-824)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  members  In  active  .serv- 
ice on  the  effective  date  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  shall  be  adjusted  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Each  officer  or  memtjer  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to 
j.uch  effective  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled 
service  step  rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of 
.si'lary  class  1  In  the  salary  schedule  In  effect 
on  the  day  next  preceding  such  effective  date 
shall  be  placed  in  and  receive  basic  com- 
pensation In  salary  clas-s  1  in  the  salary 
schedule  In  effect  on  and  after  such  date, 
and  each  such  officer  or  mem»>er  shall  be 
placed  at  the  respective  service  step  in  which 
he  was  serving  Immediately  prior  to  such 
date.  Each  oJficer  or  memt)er  receiving  basic 


compensation  immediately  prior  to  such 
date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  longevity  step 
rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of  salary  class 
1  m  the  salary  schedule  in  effect  on  the 
day  next  preceding  such  effective  date  shall 
be  placed  In  and  receive  basic  compensa- 
tion In  salary  class  1  In  the  salary  schedule 
In  effect  on  and  after  such  date,  and  each 
such  officer  or  member  shall  tje  placed  in  a 
service  step  as  follows: 

"Prom  Class  1,  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  :  Lon- 
gevity step  A — To  Cla.ss:  Service  step  7. 

"From  Class  1,  subclass  (a)  or  (b) :  Lon- 
gevity step  B — To  Cla.ss  1 :  Service  step  8. 

"From  Cla.ss  1,  subclass  (a)  or  (b) :  Lon- 
gevity step  C — ^To  Cla.ss  1:  Service  step  9. 

"(2)  Each  officer  or  memt>er  receiving  bas- 
ic compensation  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  serv- 
ice step  rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of  sal- 
ary class  2  in  the  salary  schedule  In  effect 
on  the  day  next  preceding  such  effective  date 
shall  t>e  placed  In  and  receive  basic  compen- 
sation In  salary  class  2  in  the  salary  .sched- 
ule In  effect  on  and  after  such  date,  and  each 
shall  be  placed  at  the  respective  service  siep 
In  which  he  was  serving  immediaiely  prior  to 
such  date.  Each  officer  or  memtjer  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to 
such  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  longevity 
step  rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of  salary 
class  2  in  tlie  salary  schedule  in  effect  on 
the  day  next  preceding  such  effective  date 
shall  be  placed  in  and  receive  basic  com- 
pen.satlon  in  salary  cla-s»  2  in  the  salary 
schedule   in  effect  on  and  afier  such  dA\.t. 


and  each  such  officer  or  member  shall  be 
placed    In    a   service   step    as   follows: 

"From  Class  2,  subclass  (a)  or  (b) :  Lon- 
gevity step  A — To  Class  2:  Service  step  5. 

"From  Class  2,  subclass  (a)  or  (b) :  Lon- 
gevity step  B — ^To  Class  2:  Service  step  6. 

"From  Class  2,  subclass  (a)  or  (b) :  Lon- 
gevity step  C — To  Class  2:  Service  step  7. 

"(3)  Each  officer  or  member  receiving 
basic  cotnpensation  Immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled 
.service  step  rates  of  salary  class  3,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  or  9  in  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on 
the  day  next  preceding  such  effective  date 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation 
at  the  correspoxidlng  scheduled  service  step 
and  salary  class  in  the  salary  schedule  in 
effect  on  and  after  such  date.  Each  officer 
or  member  receiving  basic  compensation 
Immediately  prior  to  such  date  at  one  of 
the  scheduled  longevity  step  rates  of  salary 
clnss  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  or  9  In  the  salarj'  schedule 
in  effect  on  the  day  next  preceding  such 
effective  date  shall  receive  ba.slc  compensa- 
tion at  the  corresponding  salarj-  class  m 
the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  and  after 
such  date,  and  each  .shall  be  placed  in  a 
service  step  as  follows: 

"From  Class  3:  Longevity  step  A— To  Class 
3:  Service  step  5.  Longevi,y  step  B —  Serv- 
ice step  6.  Longevity  C — Service  step  7. 

Prom — Class  5:  Longevity  steps  A  and  B — 
To  Class  5:  Service  step  5. 

"From  Class  6,  7,  8,  or  9:  Longevity  steps 
A  and  B— To  Cla.ss  6,  7,  8,  or  9:  Service  step 
4. 

"(4)     Eiich    officer    or    memt)er    receiving 
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basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to 
Bucb  effective  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled 
service  step  rates  of  subclass  (a),  (b),  or  (c) 
of  salary  class  4  In  the  salary  schedule  in 
effect  on  the  day  next  preceding  such  effec- 
tive date  sheUl  be  placed  In  and  receive  basic 
compensation  In  salary  class  4  In  the  salary 
schedule  In  effect  on  or  after  such  date,  and 
each  shall  be  placed  at  the  respective  service 
step  In  which  he  was  serving  Immediately 
prior  to  such  date.  Each  officer  or  member 
receiving  basic  compensation  Immediately 
prior  to  such  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled 
longevity  step  rates  of  subclass  (a),  (b),  or 
(c)  of  salary  class  4  In  the  salary  schedule 
In  effect  on  the  day  next  preceding  such 
effective  date  shall  be  placed  in  and  receive 
basic  compensation  in  salary  class  4  In  the 
salary  schedule  In  effect  on  and  after  such 
date,  and  each  shall  be  placed  In  a  service 
step  as  follows: 

"Prom  Class  4,  subclass  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  — 
To  Class  4:  Longevity  step  A — Service  step 
5.  Longevity  steps  B  and  C — Service  step  6, 

"(5)  Each  officer  or  member  receiving  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
step  rates  of  salary  class  10  or  11  in  the 
salary  schedule  In  effect  on  the  day  next 
preceding  such  effective  date  shall  receive  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  corre- 
qjondlng  scheduled  service  step  and  salary 
class  in  the  salary  schedule  in  effect  on  and 
after  such  date,  except  that  any  such  officer 
or  member  who  immediately  prior  to  such 
date  was  sening  in  service  step  4  of  salary 
class  10  or  in  service  step  3  of  salary  class 
11  shall  be  placed  in  and  receive  basic  com- 
pensation in  a  service  step  as  follows: 

Prom  Class  10:  Service  step  4 — To  Class 
10:  Service  step  3. 

"Prom  Class  11:  Service  step  3 — ^To  class 
11:  Service  step  2." 

Sec.  104.  Section  202  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (D.C.  Code,  4-825)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  202.  Each  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  Executive  Protec- 
tecUve  Service,  and  United  States  Park  Po- 
lice force  assigned  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972 — 

"(1)  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  helicopter 
pilot,  or 

"(2)  to  render  explosive  devices  ineffective 
or  to  otherwise  dispose  of  such  devices, 
r  shall  receive.  In  addition  to  bis  scheduled 
rate  of  basic  compensation,  $2,100  per  an- 
num 80  long  as  he  remains  tn  such  assign- 
ment. The  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  an  offi- 
cer or  member  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is 
paid  the  basic  compensation  to  which  he  Is 
entitled.  No  officer  or  member  who  receives 
the  additional  compensation  authorized  by 
this  section  may  receive  additional  compen- 
sation under  section  303." 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-826)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  203.  The  aide  to  the  Pire  Marshal 
shall  be  included  as  a  Fire  Inspector  in  sal- 
ary class  2." 

(b  Section  204  of  the  District  of  CoUim- 
bla  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-828a)  is  repealed. 

Sec.  106.  Section  302  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-828)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  case  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  and  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  the  case  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Protective  Service,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Park  Police  force,  are  authorized  to 


establish  and  determine,  from  time  to  time, 
the  positions  in  salary  classes  1,  2,  and  4  to  be 
Included  as  technicians'  positions. 

"(b)  Each  officer  or  member — 

"(1)  who  immediately  prior  to  tlie  effective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972 — 

"(A)  was  in  a  position  assigned  to  subclass 
(b)  of  salary  class  1  or  2  or  subclass  (c)  of 
salary  class  4,  or 

"(B)  was  in  salary  class  4  and  was  per- 
forming the  duty  of  a  dog  handler,  or 

"(2)  whose  position  is  determined  under 
subsection  (a)  to  be  Included  in  salarj-  cla-ss 
1,  2,  or  4  on  or  after  such  date  as  a  tech- 
nician's position, 

shall  on  or  after  such  date  receive.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation, $680  per  annum.  An  officer  or  mem- 
ber described  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2) 
shall  receive  the  additional  compensation 
authorized  by  this  subsection  until  his  posi- 
tion is  determined  under  subsection  (a)  not 
to  be  included  in  salary  class  1,  2,  or  4  as  a 
technician's  position  or  until  he  no  longer 
occupies  such  position,  whichever  occurs 
first.  An  ofBcer  or  member  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(B)  shall  receive  such  compen- 
sation so  long  as  be  performs  the  duty  of  a 
dog  handler.  If  the  position  of  dog  handler  is 
included  under  subsection  (a)  as  a  techni- 
cian's position,  an  officer  or  member  perform- 
ing the  duty  of  a  dog  handler  may  not  re- 
ceive both  the  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized for  an  officer  or  member  occupying  a 
technician's  position  and  the  additional 
compensation  authorized  for  officers  and 
members  performing  the  duty  of  a  dog  han- 
dler. 

"(c)  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Sal- 
ary Act  Amendments  of  1972  was  assigned 
as  a  detective  sergeant  in  subclass  (b)  of 
salary  class  4  shall  on  or  after  such  date, 
receive,  in  addition  to  his  scheduled  rate  of 
basic  compensation,  $500  per  annum  so  long 
as  he  remains  in  such  assignment.  Each  offi- 
cer or  member  who  is  promoted  after  such 
date  to  the  rank  of  detiective  sergeant  shall 
receive,  in  addition  to  his  scheduled  rate  of 
basic  compensation,  $500  per  annum  so  long 
as  he  remains  in  such  asslgiunent. 

"(d)  The  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  be 
paid  to  an  officer  or  member  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  is  paid  the  basic  compensation 
to  which  he  is  entitled." 

Sec.  107.  Section  303  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-829)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Each  officer  and  member. 
if  he  has  a  current  performance  rating  of 
•satisfactory*  or  better,  shall  have  his  service 
step  adjusted  in  the  following  manner: 

"(1)  Each  officer  and  member  In  service 
step  1,  2,  or  3  of  salary  class  1  shtJl  be  ad- 
vanced In  compensation  successively  to  the 
next  higher  service  step  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  Immediately  subsequent 
to  the  completion  of  fifty-two  calendar  weeks 
of  active  service  in  his  service  step; 

"(2)  Each  officer  and  member  in  service 
step  4  or  5  of  salary  class  1  shall  be  advanced 
in  compensation  successively  to  the  next 
higher  service  step  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  pay  period  Immediately  sxtbsequent  to 
the  completion  of  one  hundred  and  four  cal- 
endar weeks  of  active  service  In  his  service 
step; 

"(3)  Each  officer  and  member  in  service 
step  6,  7,  or  8  of  salary  class  1  shaU  be  ad- 
vanced in  compensation  successively  to  the 
next  higher  service  step  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  inmiedlately  subsequent 
to  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  calendar  weeks  of  active  service  In  his 
service  step; 

"(4)    Each  officer  and  member  In  salary 


classes  3  through  11  who  has  not  attained 
the  maximum  sen-Ice  step  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  the  rank  or  title  in  which  he 
is  placed  shall  be  advanced  In  compensation 
successively  to  the  next  higher  service  step 
rate  for  such  rank  or  title  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  pay  period  Immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and 
four  calendar  weeks  of  active  service  in  his 
service  step,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an 
officer  or  member  In  service  step  4,  5,  or  6 
of  salary  class  2  or  3.  service  step  4  or  5  of 
salary  class  4.  and  service  step  4  of  salary 
class  5.  such  officer  or  member  shall  be  ad- 
vanced successively  to  the  next  higher  ser\°- 
ice  step  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay 
period  inimedlately  subsequent  to  the  com- 
pletion of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  calen- 
dar weeks  of  active  service  to  his  ser^ice 
step. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'cal- 
endar week  of  active  service'  includes  all 
periods  of  leave  with  pay,  and  periods  of 
nonpay  status  which  do  not  cumulatively 
equal  one  basic  workweek." 

Sec.  108.  Section  304  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-830)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  Bulisection  (b)  of  this  section,  any  officer 
or  member  who  Is  promoted  or  transferred 
to  a  higher  salary  class  shall  receive  basic 
compensation  at  the  lowest  scheduled  rate 
of  such  higher  salary  class  which  exceeds 
bis  existing  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compeii- 
.sation  by  not  less  than  one  step  increase  of 
the  next  higher  step  of  the  salary  class  from 
which   he  is  promoted  or  transferred. 

"(b)  Any  officer  or  member  receiving  addi- 
tional compensation  as  provided  in  section 
302  of  this  Act  who  is  promoted  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  salary  class  shall  receive 
basic  compensation  at  the  lowest  scheduled 
rate  of  such  higher  class  which  exceeds  his 
existing  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion by  at  least  the  sum  of  one  step  Increase 
of  the  next  higher  step  of  the  salary  class 
from  which  he  Is  promoted  or  transferred 
and  the  amount  of  such  additional  com- 
pensation." 

Sec.  109.  Section  305  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Ace  of 
1958  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-831)  Is  amended  by 
(1)  striking  out  "Commissioners"  and  inseri- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "Commissioner",  and  i2) 
striking  out  "or  Sutjclass"  immediately  after 
"Class". 

Sec.  110.  Section  401  of  the  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  of  1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4- 
832)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  (1)  In  recognition  of  long  and 
faithful  service,  each  officer  and  member  in 
the  active  service  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendment  of  1972 
shall  receive  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the 
rate  of  basic  compensation  prescribed  In  the 
salary  schedule  contained  In  section  101  of 
this  Act.  an  amount  comptited  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table : 

"If  an  officer  or  member  has  completed  at 
least :  15  years  of  continuoxis  service:  he  shall 
receive  per  annum  an  amount,  fixed  to  the 
nearest  dollar,  equal  to:  5  per  centum  of  the 
rate  of  basic  compensation  prescribed  for 
service  step  1  of  the  salary  class  of  such 
salary  schedule  which  he  occupies. 

"If  an  officer  or  member  has  completed  at 
least:  20  years  of  continuous  service,  he  shall 
receive  per  annum  an  amount,  fixed  to  the 
nearest  dollar,  equal  to:  10  per  centum  of 
such  compensation. 

"If  an  officer  or  member  has  completed  at 
least :  25  years  of  continuous  service,  he  shall 
receive  per  annum  an  amount,  fixed  to  the 
nearest  dollar,  equal  to:  16  per  centum  of 
such  compensation. 

"If  an  officer  or  member  has  completed  at 
least:  30  years  of  continuous  service,  be  shall 
receive  per  annum  an  amount,  fixed  to  tIM 
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nearest  dollar,  equal  to:  20  per  centum  of 
such  compensation. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  con- 
tinuous service  as  an  officer  or  member  In- 
rludes  any  period  of  his  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  other  than  any 
period  of  such  service  (A)  determined  not 
to  have  been  satisfactory  service.  (B)  ren- 
dered before  appointment  as  an  officer  or 
member,  or  (C)  rendered  after  resignation 
as  an  officer  or  member. 

••(3)  Each  officer  and  member  shall  receive 
additional  compensation  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 1 )  so  long  as  he  remains  In  the 
active  service.  Such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  basic  com- 
pensation to  which  such  officer  or  member  Is 
entitled,  shall  be  subject  to  deduction  and 
withholding  for  retirement  and  insurance, 
.iiid  shall  be  considered  as  salarj'  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  annuities  pursuant  to 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act  and  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting Insurance  coverage  under  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  At  such  time  as  an  officer  or  member 
for  any  reason  retires  under  the  provisions 
uf  the  Policemen  and  Plremeus  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act.  the  additional  compensa- 
iion  he  is  receiving  at  the  time  of  retirement 
bv  reason  of  the  enactmen!  "I  this  .section 
shall  remain  fixed  for  purpo.'-es  -A  computing 
liis  retirement  compensation  and.  at  the  time 
'•f  his  death,  the  annuity  of  imy  survivors. 

■•(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
o(  this  or  any  other  la« .  liidlvlduals  retired 
from  active  service  prior  lo  the  elective  date 
of  The  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  and 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  relief 
allowance  or  retirement  rompeii.-iatlon  under 
tlie  provisions  of  the  Polirpmen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  Act.  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  an  Increase  in  their 
pension  relief  allowance  or  re'irement  com- 
pensation by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  except  that  each  indivldtjal  whose 
retirement  wsw  effective  from  and  after  De- 
cember 31.  1971.  but  prl..r  'o  iut-h  effertive 
date  shall,  on  the  first  day  of  i!ie  first  month 
following  such  effective  date,  tie  entitled  to 
receive  the  lncrea.se  in  his  pension  relief 
allowance  or  retirement  compensation  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  .action  had  sucli 
re'irement  occurred  on  rir  nfier  -in!i  etfec- 
M'.e  date." 

Skc.  hi.  Section  .TOl  of  tlie  DLstrlct  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
IH.'j8  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-833)  Ls  amended  by 
ill  adding  "and  the  Executive  Protective 
Service"  Immediately  after  "United  States 
Police",  and  (2)  striking  out  "or  Sub-Cia.sses" 
^•  the  end  of  such  section. 

Sec  112.  The  Act  approved  May  l!j.  1926 
I  DC.  Code.  sec.  4-13).  is  amended  (1)  by 
Inserting,  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "That". 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■  lb)  The  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force,  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  'he  Executive  Protective  Service,  and  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  United  States  Park 
Poli.-e  force,  are  each  authorized  to  provide 
a  clothing  allowance,  not  to  exceed  *300  In 
any  one  year,  to  an  officer  or  member  as- 
signed to  perform  duties  In  'plainclothes'. 
Such  clothing  allowance  is  not  to  be  treated 
as  part  of  the  officer's  or  member's  basic 
compensation  and  shall  not  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  his  overtime,  promo- 
tions, or  retirement  benefits.  Such  allow- 
ance for  any  officer  or  member  may  be  dis- 
continued at  any  time  upon  written  notlfi- 
cution  by  the  authorizing  official." 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  the  case  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  and  the  Fire  De- 
iiariment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  'he  case  of  the 


Executive  Protective  Service,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force,  may — 

(1)  establish  eligibility  requirements  for, 
and 

(2)  pay  to  any  officer  or  member  (other 
than  an  officer  or  member  in  salary  class  10 
or  11  of  the  salary  schedule  contained  In 
section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958)  who 
(A)  Is  In  the  force.  Department,  or  Service 
under  their  Jurisdiction,  and  (B)  meets  such 
eligibility  requirements,  additional  annual 
compensation  for  successful  completion  of 
educational  course  work  leading  to  a  degree 
in  police  or  fire  science  or  administration. 
Such  additional  compensation  shall  be  fixed 
lo  the  nearest  dollar  and  shall  be  payable  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  centum  of  the  scheduled 
rate  of  basic  compensation  for  service  step  1 
of  salary  class  1  of  such  salary  schedule,  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  payment,  for  each  fifteen 
acceptable  credit  hours  of  such  educational 
course  work  completed,  except  that  the  rate 
payable  may  not  exceed  16  per  centum  of 
such  scheduled  rate. 

(b)  The  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  this  section  .shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  basic  compensatiori  to  which  such  officer 
or  member  is  entitled  and  .shall  be  paid  in 
the  -same  manner  as  .such  basic  compensa- 
tion. Such  additional  compensation  shall  not 
be  subject  to  deduction  or  withholding  for 
retirement  or  insvirance  and  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  salary  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting annuities  pursuant  to  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act, 
or  (2)  for  the  purpose  of  computing  insur- 
ance coverage  under  chapter  87  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Nowlthstandlng  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  law,  individuals  retired 
from  active  service  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  and  entitled  to  receive  a  pen- 
sion relief  allowance  or  retirement  compen- 
.sation  under  the  provisions  of  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  an  Increase 
In  their  pension  relief  allowance  or  retire- 
ment compensation  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  the  sixtieth  day  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sre.  114.  Subsection  (h)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  approved  August  15,  1950 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-904(h)),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "class  10"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
salary  class  applicable  to  the  Fire  Chief  and 
Chief  of  Police". 

Sec.  115.  Section  301  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
19.53  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-518)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Such  "  In  the  second 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  In  this  .section, 
such": 

i2i   by  striking  out  the  third  sentence; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"SEC.  301."  and  by  adding  the  following  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(b)  The  increase  prescribed  by  sub.section 
(a)  of  this  .section  In  the  pension  relief  al- 
lowance or  retirement  compensation  received 
by  an  individual  retired  from  active  service 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  under  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disa'illity  Act 
as  a  result  of  the  increase  in  salary  provided 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972  shall 
not  be  less  than  17  per  centum  of  such  al- 
lowance or  compensation. 

"(c)  Each  Individual  retired  from  active 
service  and  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  relief 
allowance  or  retirement  compen.sation  under 
the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement  and 
Disability  Act   sliall   lie  entitled   to   receive, 


without  making  application  therefor,  with 
respect  to  each  Increase  In  salary,  granted  by 
any  law  which  takes  effect  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemeti's  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
to  which  he  wotild  be  entitled  if  he  were  in 
active  service,  an  Increase  In  his  pension 
relief  allowance  or  retirement  compensation 
computed  as  follows:  His  pension  relief  al- 
lowance or  retirement  compensation  shall  be 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  such"  allowance  or  compensation  and 
the  per  centum  Increase  made  by  such  law 
In  the  scheduled  rate  of  compensation  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  If  he  were  in 
active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  such 
increase  In  salary. 

"(d)  Each  Increase  In  pension  relief  allow- 
ance or  retirement  compensation  made  un- 
der this  section  because  of  an  Increase  in 
salary  shall  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  following  the  effective  date 
of  such  Increase  in  salary." 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1960  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-823b)  is 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  October  24. 1962 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-823c)   Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  102  of  the  Act  of  September  2, 
1964  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-823d)  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  102  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Policemen  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-823d-l)  Is 
repealed. 

(e)  Section  2  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1968  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-823d-2)  Is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  103  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-823d-3)  Is 
repealed. 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Retroactive  compensation  or 
salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  only  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  in  the  service  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  or  of  the  United  States 
(Including  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
United  States)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  except  that  such  retroactive  com- 
pensation or  salary  shall  be  paid  (1)  to  an 
officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  United  States  Park  Police 
force,  or  the  Executive  Protective  Service, 
who  retired  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  March  1,  1972.  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  for 
services  rendered  during  such  period,  and 
(2)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter VIII  of  chapter  56  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  settlement  of  ac- 
counts of  deceased  employees),  for  services 
rendered  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
lirst  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  March  1,  1972.  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  by  an  officer 
or  member  who  dies  during  such  period. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv. 
Ice  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
m  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  la* 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  Indi- 
vidual to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Instirance  for  which  an  officer  or 
member  is  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  37  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  Government  employees  group  life 
Insurance),  all  changes  In  rates  of  compen- 
sation or  salary  which  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  118.  Except  as  provided  In  section  113. 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  and  the  amend- 
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ments  made  by  this  title  shall  be  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
after  March  1,  1972. 

Sec.  119.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Plremen's 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972". 
TITLE    II— POLICEMEN     AND    FIREMEN'S 

RETIREMENT     AND     DISABILITY     ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1,  1916  (39  Stat.  718),  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-521  et  seq.).  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subparagraph  (6)  (B)  in  subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-621) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  immediately 
after  "residence ". 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-523)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUow'ing  new  sentence :  "No  deposit  shall  be 
required  for  days  of  unused  sick  leave  cred- 
ited under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section.". 

(3)  Subsection  (h)  of  such  section  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  4-628)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  In  computing  an  annuity  under 
this  subsection,  the  police  or  fire  service  of 
a  member  who  has  not  retired  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  paragraph  shall  in- 
clude, without  regard  to  the  limitation  im- 
posed by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
the  days  of  unused  sick  leave  credited  to 
him.  Days  of  unused  sick  leave  shall  not  be 
counted  In  determining  a  member's  eligibil- 
ity for  an  annuity  under  this  subsection." 

(4)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (k) 
of  such  section  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-531)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(k)(l)  In  the  event  that  any  member 
dies  m  the  performance  of  duty,  and  such 
death  is  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
to  have  been  the  sole  and  direct  result  of 
a  personal  Injury  svistalned  while  perform- 
ing such  duty,  leaving  a  survivor,  or  if  there 
be  none  a  parent  or  a  sibling,  who  received 
more  than  one-half  his  support  from  the 
member,  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  lump-sum  payment  of  $50,000; 
Provided,  That  If  such  death  Is  caused  by 
the  willful  misconduct  of  the  member  or  by 
the  member's  Intention  to  bring  about  the 
death  of  himself,  or  if  intoxication  of  the 
injured  member  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
such  death,  no  such  lump-sum  payment 
shall  be  made:  And  provided  further.  That 
if  such  member  leaves  more  than  one  sur- 
vivor, or  if  there  be  none,  more  than  one 
parent  or  sibling,  who  received  more  than 
one-half  his  support  from  the  member,  each 
such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
equal  share  of  such  lump-sum  payment." 

(b)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby  shall  be  effective  on  and  after 
November  1,  1970.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  such  subsection  and  the  amendments 
made  thereby  shall  be  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  title. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  3  of  chapter  226  of 
the  Act  of  July  11.  1947,  as  added  September 
27,  1959  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-183a)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section". 

(b)  Section  4  of  chapter  226  of  the  Act 
of  July  11.  1947,  as  added  September  22,  1059 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-183b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "on  September  22,  1969". 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  III— REVENUE  FOR  SALARY 
INCREASES 
Sec.  301.  Section   126  of  the   District   of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
2602)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "4  per  cen- 
tum" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6  per 
centum". 
Sic.  303.  Section  126(1)  of  the  District  of 


Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
2602  ( I ) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per  centum 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  food  for 
human  consumption  off  the  premises  where 
stich  food  is  sold; ". 

Sec.  303.  Section  126(2)  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
2602(2) )  Is  amended  by  striking  otit  "3  per 
centimi"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6  per 
centimi". 

Sec.  304.  Section  125(3)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
2602(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "5  per 
centiun"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6  per 
centum". 

Sec.  305.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  127  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  47-2604(a))  is  amended  by  (1) 
striking  out  "and  other  than  sales  or  charges 
for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  accommodations  fur- 
nished to  transients",  and  (2)  striking  out 
the  conuna  following  the  word  "transients". 

Sec.  306.  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  127  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  47-2604(c))   is  repealed. 

Sec.  307.  Section  212  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
2702)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "4  per  cen- 
tum" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5  per 
centum". 

Sec  308.  Section  212(1)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
2702(1))   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  rate  of  tax  shall  be  2  per  centum 
of  the  sales  price  of  sales  of  food  for  human 
consumption  off  the  premises  where  such 
food  Is  sold;". 

Sec.  309.  Section  212(2)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
2702(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "5  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6 
per  centum". 

Sec.  310.  Section  212(3)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
2702(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "5  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6  per 
centum". 

Sec  311.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  603 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2802  (a) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "4  cents"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "6  cents". 

(b)  Ebcccpt  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  cigarette  tax  stamps 
purchased  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  which  shall  be  the  first  day  of 
tlie  first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  cigarette  tax  stamps 
which  have  been  purchased  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  and  which  on 
such  date  are  held  (affixed  to  a  cigarette 
package  or  otherwise)  by  a  wholesaler,  re- 
taller,  or  vending  machine  operator.  licensed 
«inder  the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette 
Tax  Act,  such  licensee  shall  pay  to  the  Com- 
missioner (in  accordance  with  subsection 
(d) )  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  tax  represented  by  such 
tax  stamps  on  the  date  of  their  purchase 
and  the  amount  of  tax  which  an  equal  num- 
ber of  cigarette  tax  stamps  would  represent 
if  purchased  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Within  twenty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  each  such  licensee  (1) 
shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  a  sworn 
statement  (on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner)  showing  the  number  of  such 
cigarette  tax  stamps  held  by  him  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  day  on  which  this  section 
becomes  effective  or,  if  such  day  is  a  Sunday, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  following  day,  and 
(2)  shall  pay  to  the  Commissioner  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  (c). 

(e)  Each  such  licensee  shall  keep  and  pre- 
serve for  the  twelve-month  period  Immedi- 
ately following  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 


tion the  inventories  and  other  records  made 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  information 
furnished  to  the  Commissioner  on  the  sworn 
statement  required  to  be  filed  under  this 
section. 

(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  tax 
stamp  shall  be  considered  as  held  by  a  whole- 
saler, retailer,  or  vending  machine  opera  tor 
If  title  thereto  has  passed  to  such  wholesaler, 
retailer,  or  operator  (whether  or  not  delivery 
to  him  has  been  made)  and  if  title  to  suc;i 
stamp  has  not  at  any  time  been  transferred 
to  a»iy  person  other  than  such  wholesaler, 
retailer,  or  operator. 

(g)  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c),  (d)  or  (e)  of  this  section  shall 
be  punishable  as  provided  In  section  61!  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Cigarette  Tax  Act 
( DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2810) . 

Sec  312.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  ol 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  bill  that  the  hard- 
working police  and  firemen  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  been  waiting 
for  since  last  December.  And  it  protide; 
benefits  that  these  men  have  deserved 
for  much  longer  than  that. 

Those  of  us  who  work  or  live  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  privileged  to 
enioj'  the  protection  of  one  of  the  finest 
police  departments  and  one  of  the  finest 
fire  departments  in  the  Nation.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson, 
the  metropolitan  police  have  stemmed 
the  tide  of  violent  crime  in  the  District 
and  are  making  significant  efforts  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  root  causes  of 
criminal  acti\'ity.  The  fire  department, 
under  CWef  Joseph  H.  Mattare,  has  dem- 
onstrated its  ability  to  handle  a  steadily 
growing  volume  of  work  with  full  pro- 
fessional competence.  We  in  Maryland 
are  pi-oud  that  so  many  residents  of  our 
State  are  making  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  safety  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital tlu'ough  their  work  in  the  police 
department,  and  fire  department,  and 
related  agencies. 

The  last  pay  adjustment  for  the  police 
and  firemen  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  an  effective  date  of  July  1.  1969. 
For  3  long  years,  while  living  costs  in 
Metropolitan  Wasliington  have  risen 
nearly  12  percent,  these  men  have  been 
forced  to  remain  on  fixed  salaries.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  their  neighbors  who  may 
be  classified  employees  of  tlie  District  or 
Federal  Governments  have  had  several 
pay  increases,  averaging  a  total  of  17.4 
percent.  Their  neighbors  who  may  be 
blue-collar  employees  of  the  District  have 
received  increa.ses  averaging  19.2  percent. 

Salaiies  for  beginning  police  and  fire- 
men in  the  six  major  suburban  juris- 
dictions in  nearby  Mai-j'land  and  Virginia 
now  sui-pass  those  offered  in  the  District. 
Washington  has  dropped  to  16th  and 
19th  place  among  the  24  American  cities 
over  500,000  iwpulation  in  the  entrance 
salaries  offered  police  and  firemen. 

The  worker  family  budget  for  Wasli- 
ington issued  late  last  year  showed  that 
a  family  of  Tour  required  a  budget  of 
$11,252  in  1970  to  maintain  an  inter- 
mediate standard  of  living.  Yet.  District 
fire  and  police  privates  were  being  paid 
$8,500  to  start  and  $10,965  at  the  maxi- 
mum. Inflation  since  then  has  further 
eroded  the  economic  position  of  these 
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men  we  rely  on  to  maintain  public  safety 
in  the  Capital. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  in  recommending 
prompt  adoption  of  tins  bill,  as  recom- 
mended by  our  committee.  This  bill,  with 
the  committee  amendment,  will  provide 
an  average  17  percent  pay  increase  for 
District  police  and  firemen,  retroactive  to 
March  1.  1972.  It  will  increase  the  start- 
ing minimum  for  new  police  and  firemen 
to  $10,000  and  provide  increases  to  other 
ranks  proportionately.  This  bill  estab- 
ILshes  b.  new  system  of  longevity  pay  to 
encourage  men  to  make  careers  in  the 
difficult  field  of  police  and  fire  work.  This 
bill  establishes  a  system  of  pay  incentives 
for  police  and  firemen  to  continue  their 
education  and  training  through  appro- 
priate college  course  work.  And,  it  makes 
no  change  in  the  long-established  sys- 
tem of  annuity  computation  based  on  a 
man's  departure  salary. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  collective 
bargaining  between  the  city  and  the  as- 
ciations  representing  its  police  and 
firemen  which  began  on  an  informal 
basis  nearly  18  months  ago.  Tentative 
agreement  on  this  pay  and  benefit  pack- 
age was  reached  in  December  1971,  and 
the  District  government  and  the  em- 
ployee associations  jointly  supported  the 
request  for  prompt  approval  by  the  Pay 
Board. 

Having  been,  at  that  time,  2'.i  years 
without  pay  adjustment,  the  firemen, 
policemen,  and  other  employees  affected 
by  this  agreement  felt  quite  naturally 
that  they  should  receive  their  increment 
promptly.  But  it  was  May  8,  more  than  4 
montlis  later,  before  the  Pay  Board  is- 
sued its  decision  that  the  increases  in 
wages  and  salaries  proposed  in  this 
agreement  would  not  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Board's  general  criteria. 

Promptly.  3  daj-s  later,  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia forwarded  the  proposal  to  Con- 
gress, in  legislative  form,  along  with  pro- 
vision for  tax  increases  to  finance  it.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessity  of  including  tax 
provisions  in  the  legislation,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  constitutionally  barred  from  any 
formal  consideration  of  this  matter  imtil 
July  22.  when  KM.  15580  reached  the 
committee  after  passage  in  the  House 
the  previous  day. 

However,  because  of  the  desire  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  be  able  to  act 
as  promptly  as  possible  when  the  legis- 
lation did  reach  us.  the  committee  on 
June  22  held  a  public  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posal to  hear  tiie  detailed  explanation  of 
Commissioner-Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington and  ills  associates,  along  with 
spokesmen  for  the  policemen's  associa- 
tion, the  firefightei-s  association,  the  re- 
tired policemen's  association  and  others. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know,  I  have 
long  favored  the  fullest  practicable  home 
lule  for  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Last  October.  I  was  pleased  to 
juin  the  chairman  and  other  members  of 
ilie  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  sponsoring  S.  2652.  to  provide  for 
an  elected  mayor  and  city  council  with 
substantial  authority  over  local  affairs. 
It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  support  given 
iliis  proposal  by   the  Senate   when  It 


passed  S.  2652  on  October  12,  1971,  by 
a  vote  of  68  to  8. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  S.  2562,  and  it  was 
the  desire  of  tiiose  of  us  who  sponsored 
it,  that  the  Congress  no  longer  exercise 
direct  legislative  authority  over  such 
matters  as  pay  rates  for  District  of  Co- 
lumbia employees  and  sales  taxes  to  be 
Imposed  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  pay  and  benefit  adjustments  for 
District  of  Columbia  police  and  firemen 
contained  in  this  bill,  as  amended,  are 
those  agreed  to  by  the  District  and  the 
as.sociatlons  representing  Its  police  and 
firemen.  This  is  the  product  of  collective 
bargaining  similar  to  that  engaged  in  by 
hundreds  of  American  municipalities 
and  their  employees.  In  this  instance,  as 
in  so  many  others,  the  District  govern- 
ment and  its  employees  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  handle  municipal 
affairs  just  as  other  cities  and  their  em- 
ployees do. 

The  original  proposal  submitted  to 
Congress  would  have  provided  a  two- 
step  pay  increase,  raising  starting  police 
and  firemen  to  $9,500  per  annum  on  the 
date  of  enactment  and  to  $10,000  per 
annum  on  July  1.  However,  more  than 
7  months  have  elapsed  since  the  terms 
of  this  agreement  were  concurred  in  by 
the  District  and  the  police  and  firemen's 
associations.  Increases  which  normally 
would  have  been  awarded  early  this  year 
have  yet  to  be  provided.  And  the  families 
of  these  deserving  men  have  had  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  budget  line  at  1969 
salary  levels. 

This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, provides  that  the  July  1  pay  schedule 
be  made  retroactive  to  March  1.  This 
will  provide  these  men  retroactive  com- 
pensation approximating  the  amounts 
they  would  have  received  had  a  normal 
collective-bargaining  agreement  between 
a  municipality  and  its  employees,  with 
normal  prompt  implementation,  been  In- 
volved. We  should  not  penalize  the  police 
and  firemen  of  our  Nation's  Capital  for 
the  delays  beyond  both  their  control  and 
ours  which  have  held  up  this  already 
long  overdue  pay  adjustment. 

Because  of  the  demonstrated  need  for 
this  adjustment,  and  in  light  of  the 
demonstrated  commitment  of  the  Senate 
to  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  urge  prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation  to  carry  out  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  between 
the  District  and  its  police  and  fire  de- 
partment employees. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  have  been  terribly 
concerned  over  the  lack  of  adequate  com- 
pensation for  police  and  firemen  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  last  increase 
for  District  of  Columbia  policemen  and 
firemen  took  place  Jime  30,  1970.  retro- 
active to  July  1,  1969.  The  increase  was 
based  on  the  District's  competitive  pay 
position  in  1969. 

The  need  for  a  salary  adjustment  for 
District  poUcemen  and  firemen  cannot 
be  doubted.  Between  the  periods  of  Au- 
gust 1969  and  February  1972  the  cost  of 
living  for  Washington,  DC.  has  risen  by 
10.6  percent  thereby  substantially  reduc- 
ing the  real  earnings  of  District  police- 
men and  firemen.  Salaries  for  District 
and  Federal  classified  employees  have 


been  increased  an  average  17.4  percent 
as  a  result  of  increases  granted  in  Jan- 
uai-y  1970,  June  1971.  and  January  1972. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  District's 
8,000  blue  collar  employees  have  received 
increases  averaging  19.2  percent  between 
the  period  November  1969  and  Novem- 
ber 1971.  Last,  the  competitive  position 
of  the  District's  police  and  firemen  is  un- 
favorable in  comparison  with  the  six 
local  jurisdictions  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area  and  the  24  other  cities 
with  over  500,000  population  for  entrance 
salaries  offered  police  and  fire  privates. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  the  salary  compu- 
tation including  the  retroactive  provi- 
sion should  not  be  considered  overly  gen- 
erous. It  was  imanimously  reported  out 
of  the  committee  and  is  fiily  justified  on 
the  basis  of  historic  computation  and 
analyses.  In  fact,  H.R.  15580  is  essen- 
tially a  catch-up  and  go-ahead  pay  ad- 
justment to  offset  the  effect  of  inflation 
since  the  last  pay  raise. 

In  substance,  the  bill  provides  an  aver- 
age 17  percent-salary  increase  for  all  of- 
ficers and  members  covered  by  the  bill, 
and  this  same  increase  applies  to  retired 
police  and  firemen  or  their  survivors. 

The  principle  provisions  of  H.R.  15580 
as  amended  and  reported  are  as  follows : 
First.  An  increase  In  salaries  of  police- 
men and  firemen  averaging  17  percent 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  March  1, 
1972.  The  new  starting  salary  for  police 
and  fii-e  privates  at  salary  class  1  would 
be  $10,000. 

Second.  Remove  the  longevity  steps 
currently  found  in  the  schedule  and  es- 
tablish longevity  differentials  based  on 
continuous  service  at  15,  20,  25.  and  30 
years  applicable  to  active  members  and 
those  retiring  after  December  31, 1971,  on 
a  prospective  basis. 

Third.  Pi'ovlde  additional  compensa- 
tion of  $2,100  per  annum  for  members 
who  perform  duties  as  helicopter  pilots 
or  for  members  of  the  explosive  disposal 
unit. 

Fourth.  Increase  the  additional  com- 
pensation for  technicians  from  $595  per 
annum  to  $680  per  anniun. 

Fifth.  Maintain  the  $500  per  annum 
differential  for  detective  sergeant  until 
the  rank  Is  finally  phased  out. 

Sixth.  Authorize  the  Chief  of  Police  to 
provide  a  clothing  allowance  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300  in  any  1  year  to  an  officer  or 
member  assigned  In  plainclothes. 

Seventh.  Establish  educational  Incen- 
tive pay  for  uniformed  members  who 
successfullj-  complete  educational  course 
work  leading  to  a  degree  in  police  or  fiie 
science  or  administration.  The  additional 
compensation  would  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  2  percent  of  step  1  of  salary  class  1  for 
each  block  of  15  credits  earned  not  to 
exceed  16  percent. 

Eighth.  Correct  the  existing  overtime 
limitation  to  provide  tliat  overtime 
earned  in  a  pay  period  cannot  exceed 
step  1  of  the  salary  class  of  the  Chief 
of  Police  or  Fire  Chief  rather  than  step  1 
of  salary  class  10  as  is  ciurently  pro- 
vided. This  provision  was  not  changed 
when  the  Chiefs  were  changed  from 
salary  class  10  to  salary  class  11  in  the 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970. 
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On  the  best  information  available  to 
the  committee,  the  total  package  will  be 
financed  sis  follows: 

First.  General  sales  tax,  Increase  from 
4  percent  to  5  percent.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  will  yield  $13  million  of  addi- 
tional revenue  a  year: 

Second.  Sales  tax  on  rentals  of  tran- 
sient rooms  and  lodgings,  and  on  the  sale 
of  restaurant  meals,  alcoholic  beverages, 
both  offsale  and  by  the  drink,  from  5 
percent  to  6  percent.  This  Increase  Is 
estimated  to  yield  an  additional  $2.8 
million  a  year. 

Third.  Tax  on  commercial  laimdry 
and  dry  cleaning  and  nonprescription 
drugs,  from  2  percent  to  5  percent.  This 
increase  is  estimated  to  yield  $1.4  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Fourth.  Cigarette  tax  from  4  cents  to 
6  cents  a  pack.  This  Increase  is  esti- 
mated to  yield  $1.6  million  a  year  and 
shall  remain  in  effect  for  the  period 
necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  ret- 
roactive increase  for  the  period  of 
March  1,  1972,  through  Jime  30,  1972. 
These  tax  increases  will  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  30th  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

COST  ESTIMATES 

The  committee  is  advised  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government  that  the 
cost  of  the  provisions  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973: 

Pay  Increase --- $11.911, 000 

Longevity  Increase 1,  030,  000 

Education    Incentive   pay 1,920,000 

Overtime,   terminal   leave,   and 

holiday  pay 750,000 

Helicopter  pay 25, 500 

Plainclothes   aUowance 127,000 

Retirement  equalization 4,000,000 

Total 19,763,500 

Cost  for  the  retroactive  period  March  1, 
1972  through  June  30,  1972  Is  estimated 
at  $6.4  million.  The  committee  has  pro- 
vided an  increase  in  the  cigarette  tax  of 
4  cents  to  6  cents  per  pack  for  the  period 
of  time  necessai-y  to  defray  the  cost  of 
this  retroactive  provision. 

FUNDING 

We  are  advised  that  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  and  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department  can  absorb  15  percent 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  this  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  or  $2,563,500,  in  their 
operating  budgets.  This  leaves  some  $17,- 
200,000  which  must  accrue  from  new 
revenue  sources. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amendments 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  sales  and  use 
taxes  provided  in  title  III  of  the  bill  will 
produce  some  $17,200,000  of  additional 
revenue  per  year.  The  costs  which  will 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation are  amply  funded  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5fRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-994),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purposes  of  the  bill,  H.R.  15.580.  as 
amended,  are  threefold: 


Title  I  amends  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  to  provide  Increased  salaries  aver- 
aging 17  percent  and  other  benefits  to  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department,  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  and 
the  Executive  Protection  Service. 

Title  n  amends  the  retirement  benefits  pro- 
vided under  the  PoUcemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Act  (1)  to  provide 
for  the  crediting  of  unused  sick  leave  for 
optional  retirement  in  the  same  manner  as 
allowed  for  Federal  and  District  Government 
classified  and  wage  employees  (2)  to  extend 
the  $50,000  lump  sum  death  benefits  to 
parents  and  siblings  who  receive  more  than 
one-half  their  support  from  a  member  who 
dies  in  the  performance  of  duty  (3)  to 
provide  the  Band  Director  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  with  the  same  retire- 
ment coverage  as  other  uniformed  personnel 
and  (4)  to  make  certain  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Act. 

Title  in  amends  present  law  with  respect 
to  certain  taxes  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
so  as  to  provide  new  revenues  sufficient  to 
meet  the  additional  costs  incident  to  this 
legislation. 

NEED    FOR   THE    LEGISLATION    AND   SALARY 
INCREASES 

The  last  pay  adjustment  for  poUcemen  and 
firemen  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  blU 
was  June  30,  1970,  retroactive  to  July  1,  1969. 
Significantly,  between  August  1969  and  May 
1972,  the  coat  of  living  for  Metropolitan 
Washmgton  rose  by  11.8  percent,  thereby 
substantlaUy  reducing  the  real  earnings  of 
District  policemen  and  firemen. 

Since  the  effective  date  of  the  last  pay  ad- 
justment for  District  police  and  firemen, 
salaries  for  District  and  Federal  classified 
employees  have  been  Increased  an  average 
17.4  percent.  Additionally,  the  District's 
8,000  blue  coUar  employees  have  received  in- 
creases averaging  19.2  percent  during  the 
period  November  1969  and  November  1971. 

The  Committee  was  advised  that  District 
police  and  fire  privates  rank  In  last  place 
for  both  minimum  and  maximum  saJaries 
paid  in  comparison  with  the  six  major  sub- 
urban Jurisdictions  in  the  Washington  Met- 
ropolitan Area  and  In  sixteenth  and  nine- 
teenth place,  respectively.  In  comparison 
with  24  other  cities  over  600,000  peculation 
for  entrance  salaries  offered  police  and  fire 
privates. 

We  have  also  been  advised  that  the  cost 
to  the  City  for  635  policemen  who  resigned 
In  1971  amounted  to  a  loss  exceeding  $3  mil- 
lion; we  are  told  many  of  these  losses  were 
due  to  non-competitive  salary  levels. 

The  17  percent  Increase  afforded  by  this 
legislation  will  Increase  the  entrance  salary 
for  privates  from  $8,500  to  $10,000  and  the 
highest  salary  for  privates  attainable  after 
16  years  of  service  will  change  from  $12,240 
to  $14,400.  The  starting  salary  for  chiefs  will 
be  raised  from  the  present  $32,775  attainable 
after  4  years  of  service  in  that  position  to 
$36,800  which  is  attained  after  2  years  of 
service.  The  Committee  stipulates  that  the 
compensation  which  can  be  earned  by  any 
one  member  (the  amount  presented  by  the 
schedule  plus  any  additional  amount  pro- 
vided for  total  service  longevity  or  particular 
assignments  or  positions)  may  not  exceed 
the  basic  salary  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule,  which  is  presently  established  at 
$36,000. 

We  believe  that  the  District  Government  is 
correct  when  it  argues  that  the  effectiveness 
of  any  sound  salary  administration  policy  is 
Its  abUlty  to  recruit  Its  share  of  qualified  in- 
dividuals in  the  labor  market,  retain  highly 
competent  employees  who  are  giving  quality 
performance,  and  provide  a  salary  which 
provides  employees  relative  croitomic  secu- 
rity. 

We  are  also  inclined  to  the  District's  posi- 
tion that  the  present  salary  .structure  falls  to 
rccouipense   our  safety   persomiel   for   truly 


outstanding  services  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 
We  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  our  consid- 
erations were  guided  by  the  following  prin- 
ciples: 

1.  Rates  of  pay  for  policemen  and  firemen 
must  be  in  a  favorable  competitive  position 
with  the  rates  of  pay  of  major  cities  having 
over  500,000  population,  especially  with  those 
cities  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  past  this  area  has  constituted  the  pri- 
mary labor  market  for  recruitment  of  District 
of  Columbia  policemen  and  firemen.  In  ad- 
dition, Washington,  D.C.,  by  reason  of  its  na- 
tional and  International  prominence  and  the 
need  for  a  reputation  for  excellence,  should 
rank  at  least  In  the  top  quarter  of  the  other 
major  cities  in  salaries  paid  policemen  and 
firemen. 

2.  Rates  of  pay  for  policemen  and  firemen 
should  be  In  reasonable  alignment  with  rates 
of  pay  for  classified  employees  of  the  Federal 
and  District  Governments  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  comparable  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties, but  also  with  due  consideration  of  the 
hazards  inherent  in  large  urban  police  and 
fire  activities  and  the  special  problems  of 
large  cities. 

3.  Rates  of  pay  for  District  policemen  and 
firemen  should  be  fully  competitive  with  the 
rates  of  pay  for  policemen  and  firemen  in 
other  parts  of  the  Washington  Metropoliian 
Area.  This  is  essential  If  the  District  Gov- 
ernment is  to  successfully  compete  with  tlie 
surrounding  jurisdictions  who  use  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  city  as  a  basis  to  entice  police 
and  fire  candidates  to  the  suburban  areas. 

At  the  present  time  the  District  Govern- 
ment Is  unable  to  comply  with  any  one  of 
these  three  principles  with  respect  to  pay  for 
Its  policemen  and  firemen.  Accordliigly,  we 
think  our  decision  to  recommend  favorable 
adoption  of  H.R.  15580,  as  amended,  is  both 
sound  and  In  the  interest  of  maintaining 
a  first-class  police  and  fire  department. 

The  salary  increases  are  to  become  ef- 
fective on  a  retroactive  basis,  to  the  pay  pe- 
riod which  begins  on  or  after  March  1,  1972. 

The  supporting  documentation  which 
graphically  portrays  the  local  and  national 
competitive  position  of  District  Government 
policemen  and  firemen  is  shown  as  D.C. 
Charts  2A,  2B,  3,  and  4  of  this  Report. 

CHART  NO.  2A  -MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  SALARIES 
PAID  POLICE  PRIVATES  BY  25  CITIES  OVER  500,000 
POPULATION 


Mini- 

Maii- 

Cilies 

mum 

Rank 

mu.-n 

Rduk 

Atlanta          . 

».316 
8.199 

18 
21 

$1,248 
10,419 

19 

Baltimore 

17 

Boston 

8,300 

20 

10,311 

18 

Buffalo". 

8.510 

15 

11,080 

12 

Chicago.. 

10,  524 

4 

13.680 

2 

Cincinnati 

9,666 

10 

10,836 

IS 

Cleveland ' 

9.969 
8.157 

8 
23 

11.470 
9,180 

ID 

Dallas 

23 

Denver     .. 

8.448 
9.000 

17 
12 

11,160 
12,750 

11 

Detroit* 

4 

Hou'^ton   .   .  

8.585 
7,350 

14 
24 

9.882 
8.505 

20 

Indianapolis 

25 

KiinsasCity,  Mo 

8,988 

13 

12,612 

5 

Los  Angeles ' 

11.292 

2 

13.296 

3 

Milwijkee' 

9,893 
6,570 

9 

25 

11.663 
9,504 

9 

New  Orlean? 

21 

New  York'  

10.699 

10. 328 

9.563 

8.190 

3 

S 

11 

22 

12. 150 
10.850 
10,500 
9.464 

7 

Ptiiladelphia ' .., 

14 

Pittsburgti        

16 

St.  Louis 

22 

San  Antonio 

8.304 

19 

9.036 

24 

San  Diego 

10, 140 

7 

12.  324 

6 

San  Francisco' 

13.332 
10,176 

1 
6 

13.932 
11,700 

1 

Seattle 

8 

Wistiinglon.  DC.  (present). 

8,600 

16 

10.965 

13 

Wa'tiington,  D.C. 

ipioposed) .- 

10,000 

8 

12,900 

4 

Mean  (except  District  of 

Columbia) 

9,271  . 

11,106  . 



Median  (except  District  of 

Culumbia). 

9.044  . 

10, 965  . 

I  Citios  con'ijmplating  salary  increases  on  or  before  July  1, 
1972. 

Souice  Unpublished  suiwev  data  from  survey  conducted  b^ 
Drtriii  0'  Columh  a  Pe'soi'nf I  Oltice,  Pay  Systems  and  Labor 
Relation^  Divisions. 
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CH4RT  NO.  28.-MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  SALARIES  PAtD 
FIRE  PRIVATES  IN  25  CITIES  OVER  500.000  POPULATION 


CitiM 


Mini- 
mwn 


Rank 


Maxi- 
miwi 


Rank 


AHanfs  $7, 3« 

BattioiOft 1,199 

Bostoo 9.286 

BuWalo' g,510 

Chicago 10.524 

Cincinnrti 9,666 

Clevelaiid' 9,969 

DMii 7,680 

Denver 8,448 

Detfoit" 8,953 

Houston 8,585 

Indianapolis 8,505 

Kansas  City,  Mo 8.813 

In!  Angeles' 11.292 

Milwaukee' 9,506 

NewOiiMM 7,675 

Ne«Yofki 12,099 

PhiladeiphMi 10.328 

P.ttsburjh 9.713 

St.  Louis  8,685 

San  Aniome 8,244 

San  Diego S8,900 

San  Francisco' 13,332 

SMTtte 10.176 

Washintton,D.C 

(present) 8,500 

Waihington,  D.C. 

(proposed) 10,000 

Vean  (ncept  District  of 

0>.uinb<s) 9, 393  . 

VediM  (etcept  Chslnct  tt 

Columfaia) 9.120. 


J9.048 
10.419 
11,520 
11,080 
13,680 
10.836 
11,470 

9,180 
11,004 
12,663 

9.882 

8.505 
10,198 
13,296 
11,860 
10,615 
13,550 
10,850 
10.650 
10,338 

8.952 

18  tl2.024 
1     13,932 

6  11.700 

19  10,965 

7  12,900 
..  11,136  . 

....  10,927  . 


23 
18 

9 
II 

2 
15 
10 
22 
12 

5 
21 
25 
20 

4 

7 
17 

3 
14 
16 
19 
24 

6 

I 


13 

5 


'Cities  conteaapMinf  salary  increases  on  or  before  July  1. 
1972. 

Source:  UnpuMislMd  survey  data  from  survey  conducted  by 
District  of  Columbia  Personnel  Offite.  Pay  Syilems  and  Labor 
Relations  Division. 

CHART  NO.  3-  COMPARISON  OF  ENTRA'iCE  SALARIES  FOR 
POLICE  PRIVATE  BCTWEEN  1963  AND  1972  FOR  24  CITIES 
OVER  500,000  ANO  5  LOCAL  JURISDICTIONS 


Cities 


ll^ini-  Mini- 
mum mum 
saldry.  salary. 
1969  p.e;tnt 


Percent 
in- 
crease [lumber 
at  min-  ot  .o- 
imum  creTier 
since  since 
1969  1969 


Baliimofe $7,104  J8,199 

Boston 6.344  8  300 

BuHalo' 7.400  8  510 

Chicago 8.316  10,524 

C"Cinnati 7.744  9  666 

Cleveland' 7.934  9.969 

Odilas 6,504  8.157 

Denver 6.600  8,448 

Dflioil' 7,500  9000 

Houston 7.202  8.  5Si 

lr.diaiiapolis 6.800  7.350 

Kansas  City,  Mo 6,335  8.988 

loiAdHeies' 8.580  11.292 

V:lw3.|ree'  7.7C0  9893 

N'wOfleans 6.222  6.570 

.•ie.y  Voiki -9,499  - 10  699 

Phlac'elphiai 7.807  IC  128 

Pittsburgti 7.763  9,563 

SI  LOUIS    6,604  8,190 

S3.1  Antonio 6,00(J  8,301 

SanO.ego 8.148  !0, 14n 

SanfurciJto" 11,196  13,332 

SeiUle 8340  10,176 

W3^>'iP(>lon,  DC "8,500  8.  ST'iO 

Loc,'!l  jurisdictions: 

AlCKjndria  ...   7,345  9,100 

Arlington  County     7,34?  8.575 

Faifla*  County 8.112  9. %9 

MontgOTiefy  County    ...  7,283  9  021 

PiiM.e  Georges  Count/..  7,384  8  653 


15.4 
30.8 
15.0 
26.6 
21  8 
25.5 
2S.4 
28.0 
20.0 
19.2 

8.1 
40.8 
31.6 
28,5 

5.6 
1?  6 
3?  3 
23.2 
21.0 
3?.  4 
24.4 
l"*  I 
22.0 
0 

23.9 
16.8 
II  3 
23.9 
17.2 


4 
1 
3 
4 
4 
3 
4 

T 

3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
6 
1 
-2 
5 
4 
3 
2 
3 
4 
4 
0 

2 
2 
3 
5 
3 


>  Cities  centemplaiing  salary  increase  on  or  before  July  1 ,  1972. 
■  HtH  Yorti  is  nctrotialmg  with  tne  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
As^cialioa  on  an  increase  relroaclr.e  to  Jan.  1.  1971. 

P?tro'Ctive  to  July  1,  1969.  StaitiLg  aUit  fO'  to  July  1 

»13',  J'iCOO. 

fi'jr-:'-  Survey  conducted  by  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Association,  December  1971.  and  unpublished  data  fioni  survey 
by  Cistrii.tol  Columbia  Personnel  Office. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
lime. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed. 


REVISION  OP  DIVISIONS  OF  THE 
PEDERAIi  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  bill  (H.R.  6745)  to  amend  section 
122  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  transfer  certain  coimties  of  the  central 
division  of  the  judicial  district  of  South 
Dakota  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-995),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  piirpose  of  H.R.  6745  i«  to  amend  sec- 
tion 122  of  title  28  of  the  U.S.  Code  to  revise 
the  geographic  composition  of  three  dlvi- 
alons  In  the  Judicial  District  of  South 
Dakota. 

CO.ST 

No  additirjnal  co>!t  to  the  Government  Is 
Involved. 

8T.\TEMENT 

The  reallnement  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
District  of  South  Dakota  is  expected  to  re- 
duce the  distance  required  to  be  traveled  by 
jurors,  litigants,  and  their  attorneys  from  the 
affected  counties.  A  reduction  In  distances 
traveled  would  also  be  expected  to  result  In 
a  reduction  of  costs  incurred  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  litigants  In  conducting  the  bvisl- 
nes.s  of  the  court. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  constitutes 
one  Judicial  district  consisting  of  four  divi- 
sions served  by  two  district  judges.  Each  divi- 
sion is  composed  of  the  enumerated  coun- 
ties in  the  statute  and  regiiiar  terms  of  the 
court  are  authorized  to  be  held  as  follows: 

Court  for  the  Northern  Division :  Aberdeen. 

Court  for  the  Southern  Division:  Sioux 
Palls. 

Court  for  the  Central  Division:   Pierr«. 

Coiirt  for  the  Western  Division :  Deadwood 
and  Rapid  City. 

H.R.  6745  would  transfer  Gregory  County 
from  the  Southern  Division  and  MeUette, 
Todd  and  Tripp  Counties  from  the  Western 
Division,  all  to  the  Central  Division.  Also. 
since  the  County  of  Armstrong  is  now  non- 
existent. It  is  deleted  fr^m  the  list  of  coun- 
ties comprising  the  Central  Division.  The 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  has 
recommended  enactment  of  H.R.  6745  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  deferred  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

The  committee  believes  H.R.  6745  serves 
a  meritorious  piirp'ise  and,  accordingly,  rec- 
ommends the  bin  be  favorably  considered. 


RECALL  OF  RETIRED  COMMISSION- 
ERS OF  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  bill  (H  R.  12979)  to  amend  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
recall  of  retired  commissioners  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims  for  temporary 
assignments  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  EYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  'No.  92-996),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  purpose  of  HJt.  12979  Is  to  add  a  new 

section  797  to  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  Covirt  of  Claims  to  re- 
call retired  commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  commis- 
sioner for  a  period  of  time  fixed  by  the  court. 
S.  3370  is  an  identical  companion  bill. 

STATEMENT 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  has  Jurisdiction 
over  those  particular  cases  which  are  assigned 
to  it  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  91,  title 
28,  UrUted  States  Code.  Its  Jurisdiction  in- 
cludes specified  claims  against  the  United 
States  including  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  money  damages  (except  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Commission  and  tort  cases) 
Indian  claims,  oyster  growers  claims,  in- 
fringement claims,  certain  contract  claims, 
and  other  enumerated  claims.  The  Judges  of 
the  court,  seven  in  number,  are  authorized 
by  section  792  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
to  appoint  15  commissioners  whose  duties 
are  to  conduct  factual  hearings  and  make 
findings  of  fact  and  recommendations  for 
conclusions  of  law  which  are  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  full  Court.  The  commissioners 
are  organized  in  what  Is  denominated  the 
Trial  Division  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  The 
following  table  illustrates  that  the  workload 
of  the  Trial  Division  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
in  recent  years  has  greatly  increased,  follow- 
ing the  pattern  set  in  all  other  Federal  courts; 

CASELOAD  OF  TRIAL  DIVISION,  U.S.  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 


Cases 

New 

Cases 

Cases 

pending 

cases 

ter- 

pending 

Calendar  year 

Jan.  1 

filed 

minated  ' 

Dec.  3 

1967 

.        1. 108 

434 

443 

1,099 

1968 

1,099 

380 

419 

1.06U 

1969 - 

1.060 

532 

348 

1,244 

1970 

1.244 

464 

331 

1,377 

1971 

1,  377 

888 

372 

1.883 

■  Adjusted  to  eliminate  duplication. 

The  foregoing  statistics  reflect  only  cases 
as  distinguished  from  cUiimanti.  Since 
many  of  the  cases  involve  multiple  claim- 
ants. It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  during  this 
5-year  span,  the  number  of  claimants  in- 
volved in  the  cases  pending  has  increased 
from  6.969  in  1967  to  10.424  In  1971.  Part 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  transfer  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-41  (Act  of  July  1,  1971.  86  Stat.  971 
of  Jurisdiction  over  renegotiation  cases  for- 
merly heard  by  the  tax  court.  Also,  since 
October  1966,  tlie  Court  of  Claims  has  had 
jurisdiction  in  congressional  reference  cases 
[Public  Law  89-681  (28  U.S.C.  Sec.  1492)] 
to  hear  evidence  and  make  factual  findings 
in  cases  Involving  petitions  for  private  re- 
lief. In  December  1971,  Public  Law  92-203 
|Act  of  December  18.  1971  (85  Stat.  6881), 
tiealing  with  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settle- 
ments conferrpd  jurisdiction  ttpon  the  com- 
mts.";ioners  of  the  Cottrt  of  Claims  to  hold 
lienrings  ;\nd  make  recommendations  in  de- 
termination of  claims  of  Alaskan  natives. 
Ill  addition  to  this  pure  numerical  Increase 
in  tlie  workload  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  some  of  the  cases  with- 
in their  Jurisdiction  require  an  inordinate 
aniovnit  of  time  in  the  hearing  proce.'^s.  For 
example,  claims  nrl.-lng  from  the  pollution 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  required  89 
days  of  fact  hearings.  In  sliort,  tlie  workload 
of  the  trial  division  has  now  exceeded  tlie 
capacity  of  the  authorized  15  commission- 
ers. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  (he  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
have  recommended  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion: now  embodied  In  H.R.  12979,  author- 
izing the  recall  of  retired  commissioners  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  as  a  supplement  of  the 
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force  of  15  active  commissioners  authorized 
by  law.  Hearings  on  this  bill  were  held  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  March  1, 
1972  A  review  of  the  hearing  record  estab- 
lishes the  need  for  this  remedial  legislation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12979,  a  re- 
tired commissioner,  with  his  consent,  could 
1)6  recalled  by  the  court  and  would  be  des- 
ignated as  a  "senior"  commissioner.  He  would 
p°erform  the  regular  duties  of  a  commission- 
er as  specified  by  existing  law.  He  would 
continue  to  receive  his  retirement  annuity 
but  in  addition,  as  compensation  for  per- 
formance of  duties,  he  would  also  receive 
such  supplemental  pay  as  was  necessary  to 
make  his  annuity  and  the  supplement  equal 
to  the  full  salary  of  a  commissioner  during 
his  period  of  recaUed  service.  A  retired  com- 
missioner's civil  service  annuity  could  vary 
between  55  percent  and  80  percent  of  aver- 
.Tge  salary  and  thus  the  additional  or  sup- 
plemental compensation  authorized  to  be 
paid  by  this  bill  would  require  less  tlian  45 
percent  of  full  salary  for  the  office  in  order 
to  obtain  full-time  services.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  two  retired  commissioners 
eligible  for  recall  and,  thus,  the  cost'  of  the 
proposed  legislation  Is  under  $50,000,  in- 
cluding supplemental  pay  and  travel  ex- 
penses. 

The  committee  adopts  the  following  ad- 
ditional explanation  from  House  Report  No. 
92-947  on  this  bill : 

•On  the  basis  of  the  iiiformation  supplied 
this  committee.  It  is  now  apparent  that  at 
times  the  trial  commissioners  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  the  Increase  in  the  regular  case- 
load, plus  the  additional  work  outlined  above, 
without  falling  behind  and  buUding  up  a 
Ijacklog.  Such  a  result  would  Impose  a  hard- 
ship on  litigants  and  the  Government  alike, 
and  would  interfere  with  the  efBcient  func- 
tioning of  the  court.  Tlie  conmilttee  has 
concluded  that  the  new  section  which  would 
be  added  to  title  28  by  this  bill  wUl  provide 
an  efficient  and  economical  means  of  assist- 
ing the  commissioners  to  meet  the  Increased 
demands  placed  upon  them  by  the  increas- 
ing caseload  they  face.  The  committee  fur- 
ther notes  that  this  bill  provides  a  desirable 
alternative  to  Increasing  the  number  of  ac- 
tive commissioners.  It  can  be  noted  that  *.he 
added  cost  to  the  Government  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  additional  salary  and  expenses  of 
the  designated  retired  commissioner  for  the 
period  of  his  recall." 

The  committee  believes  tliat  H.R.  12979 
has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  947  and  950. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  SHO- 
SHONE-BANNOCK TRIBES  OP  IN- 
DIANS OF  THE  FORT  HALL  RESER- 
VATION, IDAHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2478)  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  In- 
dians of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Ida- 
ho, as  representatives  of  the  Lemhi 
Tribe,  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  numbered  3261,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  •vntti  amendments  on  page  1,  line 
4,  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  insert  "Lemhi  Tribe, 
represented  by  the" ;  and,  on  page  2,  Une 
13.  after  the  word  "taxes.",  insert  "A 


share  or  Interest  payable  to  enrolles  less 
than  eighteen  years  of  age  or  under  legal 
disabihty  shall  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures,  Including  the  es- 
tablishment of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary 
detei-mines  appropriate  to  protect  the 
best  interest  of  such  persons.";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,  repre- 
sented by  the  Shoshone -Bannock  Tribes  of 
Indians  of  the  Port  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho, 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  May  25,  1971 
(Public  Law  92-18),  to  pay  a  Judgment  of 
$4,500,000  entered  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission In  docket  numbered  326-1.  and  In- 
terest thereon  less  attorneys*  fees  and  ex- 
penses shall  be  credited  to  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation 
for  the  claims  of  said  tribes  enumerated  In 
docket  numbered  326-1. 

Sec.  2.  The  funds  credited  to  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Tribes  of  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation 
pursuant  to  section  1,  may  be  advanced,  de- 
posited, expended.  Invested,  or  reinvested  for 
any  purposes  that  are  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Sec  3.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  to  members  of  the  tribes  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  Income  taxes.  A  share  or 
interest  payable  to  enrollees  less  than  eight- 
een years  of  age  or  under  legal  disability 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures. Including  the  establishment  of 
trusts,  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  best  Interest  of  such 
persons. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

INHERITANCE  OP  CONFEDERATED 
TRIBES  OF  THE  WARM  SPRINGS 
RESERVATION  OF  OREGON 

The  bill  (H.R.  5;?21)  pertaining  to  the 
inheritance  of  enrolled  members  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  tliird  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-998),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF    BILL. 

H.R.  5721,  limits  the  right  to  receive  by 
devise  or  inheritance  any  Interest  in  trust  or 
restricted  property  on  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation to  persons  who  are  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederated  Tribes.  The  limi- 
tation will  not  apply,  however,  unless  the 
person  who  is  precluded  from  Inheriting  is 
paid  by  the  tribes  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  Interest  in  the  land. 

NEED 

This  bill  is  an  e.xact  parallel  of  the  statute 
enacted  by  the  9lst  CougresB  lor  liic  Yakin\a 
Reservation  (act  of  December  31,  1970.  84 
Stat.  1874).  The  purpose  In  both  cases  is  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  reservation  as  possible  in 
the  ownership  of  the  tribal  members,  and  to 
preclude  the  transfer  of  reservation  lauds  by 
devise  or  descent  to  nonmembers  oi  tlie  trit*. 
As  a  matter  of  fairness,  however,  if  an  heir 
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or  devisee  is  precluded  from  taking  an  inter- 
est in  reservation  land  he  must  be  paid  for  its 
fair  market  value.  If  he  is  not  paid  he  may 
inherit.  In  other  words,  the  nomnember  is 
entitled  either  to  the  land  or  its  value  in 
money,  and  the  choice  rests  with  the  tribe. 

The  enactment  of  HR.  6721  is  also  needed 
to  correct  an  Inequity  created  by  the  Yakima 
statute.  Many  members  of  the  Yakima  and 
Warm  Springs  Tribes  are  Intermarried  and 
have  property  on  both  reservations.  A  Yaki- 
ma member  may  inherit  land  on  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation,  but  a  Warm  Springs 
member  may  not  inherit  land  on  the  Y'akima 
Reservation.  H.R.  5721,  will  make  the  same 
rule  of  law  apply  to  both  groups. 

COST 

Enactment  of  HJl.  5721  will  Involve  no 
additional  Federal  expenditure. 

COMMTTTEE    RECOMMENDATION 

Open  hearings  were  held  by  the  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  June  16,  1972,  on 
HJl.  5721  and  S.  3596,  the  Senate  companion 
measure  sponsored  by  Senator  Hatfield.  The 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
executive  session  on  July  19.  1972,  recom- 
mended unanimously  the  enactment  of  the 
House  passed  bill,  H.R.  6712. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order  of  the 
Senate  does  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
desire  recognition  at  this  time? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  recognized. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:30  a.m.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busine.<«? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previou.s  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  authorize  appropri- 
r.tlons  dvj-ing  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaliuvtlon  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  authorize  construction  at  certain 
iusuillaiions  in  connection  with  the  Safe- 
gur.rd   antiliallistic    missile    system,   and   to 
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prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
/  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
he  charged  against  either  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  951  and  Calendar  Order  No. 
952 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Ijore.  Without  objection  it  is  .so  ordered. 


THE  RUNAWAY  YOUTH  ACT 

The  Senate  pi-oceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  2829 >  to  strengthen  intei-state  re- 
porting and  interstate  .semces  for  par- 
ents of  runaway  children:  to  conduct 
research  on  the  size  of  the  runaway  youth 
population;  and  for  the  establishment, 
maintenEince,  arid  operation  of  tempo- 
rary housing  and  counseling  services  for 
transient  youth:  and  for  other  purposes 
which  had  b6en  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments. On  page  2.  after  line  9,  strike  out: 

(4)  that  the  anxieties  and  fears  of  parents 
whose  children  have  run  awfiy  from  home 
can  best  be  alleviated  by  effective  Interstate 
reporting  services  and  the  earliest  possible 
contact  with  their  children; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  14,  strike  out 
"(5>"  and  insert  ■'(4)";  at  the  beginning 
of  line  18.  strike  out  "(6)"  and  insert 
"(5)";  on  page  3.  line  6,  after  the  word 
"which",  strike  out  "wherever  possible,"; 
on  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word  "par- 
ents", insert  "or  relatives  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the 
nmaway  hoase  is  established";  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  "within",  strike  out  "a 
twenty-five-mile  radius  of  the  hou.se" 
and  in.sert  "the  State  in  which  the  run- 
away house  is  located  and  assuring,  as 
possible,  that  aftercare  services  will  be 
provided  to  tho.se  children  who  are  re- 
turned beyond  the  State  in  which  the 
nmaway  hou.se  is  located";  on  page  5, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "Welfare",  insert 
"reasonably";  in  line  12,  after  "section 
102.",  insert  "Priority  shall  be  given  to 
grants  smaller  than  $50,000.";  on  page  6. 
line  6.  after  the  word  "their",  strike  out 
"effectiveness  in  insuring  an  early  return 
to  the  children's  homes"  and  insert 
"ability  to  reimite  children  with  their 
families";  and,  in  line  25.  after  the  words 
"per  centum.",  insert  "The  non-Federal 
share  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment,  or 
services.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Runaway  Youth 
Act". 

FLNDINGS  AND   DECLARATION   OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  number  of  Juveniles  who  leave  and 
remain  away  from  home  without  parental 
permission  has  increased  to  alarming  propor- 
tions, creating  a  substantial  law  enforcement 
problem  for  the  communities  inundated,  and 
slgnlticantly  endangering  the  young  people 
who  are  without  resources  and  live  on  the 
street: 

(2)  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem 
Is  not  well  defined  because  national  sta- 
tistics on  the  size  and  profile  of  the  run- 
away  youth  population   are   not  tabulated; 

(3 1  that  many  of  these  young  people, 
because  of  their  age  and  situation,  are 
urgently  in  need  of  temporary  shelter  and 
counseling  services; 

(4)  that  the  problem  of  locating,  detain- 
ing, and  returning  runaway  children  should 
not  be  the  responsibility  of  already  over- 
burdened police  departments  and  juvenile 
justice  authorities;  and 

(5)  that  in  view  of  the  Interstate  nature 
of  the  problem,  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  develop  accurate 
reporting  of  the  problem  nationally  and  to 
develop  an  effective  system  of  temporary 
care  oiit.slde  the  law  enforcement  structure. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  localities  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title  beginning  July  I,  1972.  and  ending 
June  30.  1975.  Grants  under  this  title  should 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  developing  local 
facilities  to  deal  primarily  with  the  Imme- 
diate needs  of  runaways  in  a  manner  which 
is  outside  the  law  enforcement  structure  and 
Juvenile  justice  system.  The  size  of  such 
krants  should  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  runaway  children  In  the  community  and 
the  existing  availability  of  services.  Among 
applicants  priority  should  be  given  to  private 
organizations  or  institutions  who  have  had 
past  experience  in  dealing  with  runaways. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  an  applicant  mu.st  propose 
to  establish,  strengthen,  or  fund  an  existing 
or  proposed  runaway  house,  a  locally  con- 
trolled facility  providing  temporary  shelter, 
and  counseling  services  to  Juveniles  who 
have  left  home  without  the  permission  of 
their  parents  or  g\iardians. 

ib)  In  order  to  qualify,  an  applicant  must 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  meeting  the  follow- 
ing requirements  and  Including  the  follow- 
ing Information.  Each  house — 

(1)  shall  be  located  In  an  area  which  is 
demonstrably  frequented  by  or  easily  reach- 
able by  runaway  children. 

(2)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  no 
more  than  twenty  children,  with  a  ratio  of 
staff  to  children  of  sufficient  proportion  to 
in."=ure  adequate  supervision  and  treatment; 

(3)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
contacting  the  child's  parents  or  relatives 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  runaway  house  Is  established  and 
Insuring  his  safe  return  according  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  child; 

(4)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for  in- 
suring proper  relations  with  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  and  the  return  of  runaways 
from  correctional  Institutions; 

(5)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
aftercare  counseling  Involving  runaway  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  within  the  State  In 
which  the  runaway  house  is  located  and 
assuring,  as  pos.sible,  that  aftercare  services 
win  be  provided  to  those  children  who  are 
returned  beyond  the  state  in  which  the  run- 
away house  Is  located; 

(6)  shall  keep  adequate  statistical  records 


profiling  the  children  and  parents  which  it 
serves; 

(7)  shall  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
detailing  bow  the  house  has  been  able  to 
meet  the  goals  of  Its  plans  and  reporting  the 
statistical  summaries  required  In  section 
102(b)(6); 

(8)  shall  demonstrate  its  ability  to  oper- 
ate under  accounting  procedures  and  fiscal 
control  devices  as  required  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(9)  shall  supply  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare reasonably  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  103.  An  application  by  a  State,  locality, 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  for  a  grant  under 
this  title  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  If  It  is  consistent  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  title  and  meets  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  section  102.  Priority 
sliall  be  given  to  grants  smaller  than  $50,000. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  deny  grants  to  nonprofit  private 
agencies  which  are  fully  controlled  by  pri- 
vate boards  or  persons  but  which  In  other 
ways  Tieet  the  requirements  of  this  title  and 
agree  to  be  legally  responsible  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  runaway  house.  Nothing  In  this 
title  sha.!  give  the  Federal  Government  and 
Its  agencies  control  over  the  staffing  and 
personnel  decisions  of  facilities  receiving 
Federal  funds,  except  as  the  staffs  of  such 
facilities  must  meet  the  standards  under 
this  title. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, anl  Welfare  shall  annually  report  to 
Congress  on  the  status  and  accomplishments 
of  the  runaway  houses  which  were  funded 
wlf     particular  attention  to — 

<  1 )  their  effectiveness  In  alleviating  the 
problems  of  runaway  youth; 

(2)  their  ability  to  reunite  children  with 
their  families  and  In  encouraging  the  reso- 
lution of  intrafamlly  problems  through  coun- 
seling and  other  services; 

(3)  their  effectiveness  In  reducing  drug 
abuse  and  undesirable  conditions  existing  in 
areas  which  runaway  youth  frequent;  and 

(4)  their  effectiveness  In  strengthening 
family  relationships  and  encouraging  stable 
living  situations  for  children. 

Sec.  106.  A.s  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"Stale"  shall  include  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Federal  share  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  under  this  title 
shall  be  no  more  than  50  per  centum.  The 
Federal  share  for  the  acquisition  and  reno- 
vation of  existing  structures,  the  provision  of 
counseling  services,  staff  training,  and  the 
general  costs  of  operations  of  such  facility's 
budget  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  90  per 
centum.  The  non-Federal  share  may  be  in 
cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  Including 
plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare  shall  pay  to  each  applicant 
which  has  an  application  approved  90  per 
centvun  of  the  cost  of  such  applications. 

(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  installments.  In  advance,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjus;- 
ments  on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

( d )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and 
1975  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  earn,-  out 
this  title. 

TITLE  n 
Sec  201.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  gather  information 
and  carry  out  a  comprehensive  statistical 
survey  defining  the  major  characteristics  of 
the  runaway  youth  population  and  determin- 
ing the  areas  of  the  country  most  affected. 
Such  survey  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  the  age,  sex,  socioeconomic  background 
of  runaway  children,  the  places  from  which 
and  to  which  children  run,  and  the  relation- 
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ship  beween  running  away  and  other  Illegal 
behavior.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  30, 1973. 

SEC.  202.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  sum  not  to  exceed  $500,000  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
is  about  to  consider  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act.  a  measure  which  I  introduced  to 
deal  with  the  crisis  of  runaway  children. 
■\Vliile  this  problem  has  received  little 
attention  in  the  press  or  before  Congress, 
it  is  both  serious  and  growing. 

In  the  early  1950"s,  it  was  estimated 
that  275,000  children  ran  away  each 
year.  Today,  we  believe  that  the  figure 
is  approximately  1,000,000  a  year.  While 
the  nimiber  of  runaways  has  multiplied 
nearly  four  times  In  less  than  20  years, 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the 
States  have  made  any  serious  attempt 
to  focus  resources  on  developing  solutions 
to  this  problem. 

The  runaway  problem  has  gone  un- 
noticed because  it  Is  a  silent  problem,  far 
less  dramatic  than  most  of  the  other  ills 
that  effect  our  young  people.  Most  run- 
aways are  not  criminals.  Instead,  they 
are  confused  and  troubled  boys  and  girls 
who  are  overburdened  by  personal,  fam- 
ily or  school  problems  and  decide  to  flee. 
They  deserve  our  help  and  our  imder- 
standing,  but  instead,  they  have  been 
met  mth  indifference  and  even  hostility. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  earlier  this  year 
provided  a  number  of  in.sights  into  the 
situation  of  the  typical  nmaway.  Rim- 
aways  are  young,  generally  under  18 
years  old.  The  largest  number  are  15  or 
16,  but  many  are  as  yomig  as  12  or  13. 
There  ai*e  at  least  as  many  female  run- 
aways as  males.  However,  in  many  places 
the  number  of  female  runaways  seems  to 
be  increasing  rapidly.  While  most  nm- 
a'xays  are  white,  this  is  not  simply  a 
white  middle-class  problem.  Runaways 
come  from  all  racial,  social,  and  economic 
groups. 

Although  most  runaways  have  com- 
mitted no  crimes,  they  are  breaking 
juvenile  status  laws  in  most  States.  Rim- 
ning  away  is  an  offense  which  may  result 
in  incarceration  in  a  juvenile  institution. 
Even  where  this  does  not  occur,  the  run- 
away is  subject  to  arrest  by  the  police. 
Last  year  more  than  270,000  children 
were  arrested  as  rimaways.  Many  ol 
these  children  were  detained  in  jail  be- 
fore being  returned  home.  There  they 
were  exposed  to  more  hardened  juve- 
niles and  in  some  cases,  to  adult  offend- 
ers. What  is  even  worse  is  that  when  the 
child  is  returned  home,  society's  concern 
ceases.  Thus,  the  child  is  often  sent 
back  to  the  same  problems  no  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  them  than  when 
he  first  left.  For  tliis  reason,  many 
thousands  of  i-unaways  leave  home  again 
and  again. 

Even  if  a  young  runaway  has  no  con- 
tact with  the  police,  the  experience  "on 
the  street"  may  be  extremely  damaging. 
Most  nmaways  flee  from  the  suburbs  to 
our  large  cities.  Being  hiexperienced  and 
without  resources  or  .'•helter  they  are 
vulnerable  to  many  of  our  urban  dangers. 
For  many  young  people,  the  nmaway 
episode  provides  the  first  contact  with 
drugs,  street  violence  and  petty  crime. 
In  this  way,  many  young  people  are  pre- 


pared  for   more   serious    criminal   be- 
havior in  the  future. 

The  Rimaway  Youth  Act  attempts  to 
solve  this  problem  by  removing  the 
yotmg  people  f  rran  the  streets,  by  return- 
ing them  home  without  police  interven- 
tion, and  by  providing  the  child  with  help 
to  solve  the  problems  th-^t  caused  lilm  to 
nm  away  in  the  first  place.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  act  authoiizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  groups  to 
operate  temporary  shelter  care  programs 
in  areas  where  nmaways  tend  to  con- 
gregate. 

Unlike  "traditional  halfway  houses, 
these  facilities  are  designed  to  shelter 
young  people  for  a  very  short  period  of 
time  rather  than  on  a  long-terra  basis. 
These  facilities  could  be  used  by  the 
courts  and  the  police  to  house  nmaways 
temporarily  prior  to  their  return  home  or 
to  another  permanent  living  arrange- 
ment. However,  then-  primary  function  is 
to  provide  a  place  where  rmiaways  can 
find  shelter  and  immediate  assistance, 
such  as  medical  care  and  coimseling. 
Once  in  the  runaway  house,  the  young 
person  would  be  encouraged  to  contact 
home  and  reestablish  a  permanent  living 
arrangement  Professional,  medical,  and 
psychological  .services  would  be  available 
to  these  houses  from  the  community  as 
they  ai-e  needed. 

Most  importantly,  the  shelters  estab- 
lished under  S.  2829  will  be  equipped  to 
provide  field  counseling  for  both  the  nm- 
away and  his  family  after  the  runaway 
has  moved  to  permanent  li\ing  facilities. 
If  field  counseling  is  not  appropriate  or 
feasible.  Information  on  where  to  seek 
more  comprehensive  professional  help 
will  be  supplied.  In  short,  these  houses 
will  serve  as  highly  specialized  alterna- 
tives to  the  traditional  law  enforcement 
methods  of  dealing  with  nmaways. 

S.  2829  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$10  million  for  each  of  3  years.  Wliile 
this  amount  is  not  large,  temporaiy  shel- 
ter care  is  relatively  inexpensive  to  pro- 
vide. Furthermore,  experience  has  shown 
that  these  houses  can  serve  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  people.  For  those  programs  now  in 
existence,  it  is  not  tmusual  to  provide 
residential  sei-vices  for  more  than  500 
yoimg  people  a  year. 

Tlie  Rimaway  Youth  Act  also  author- 
izes funds  to  conduct  research  on  the 
scope  of  the  runaway  problem  in  this 
country,  particularly  with  regard  to  data 
on  the  types  of  children  who  run.  I  be- 
lieve that  reliable  statistics  rather  than 
broad-based  research  will  be  more  useful 
at  the  present  time  in  developing  effec- 
tive approaches  to  the  nmaway  youth 
problem.  Thus,  the  research  would  focus 
on  "the  age.  sex,  socioeconomic  back- 
ground of  the  runaway  children,  the 
places  from  which  and  to  which  children 
run,  and  the  relationship  between  run- 
ning away  and  other  illegal  beha\ior." 

Mr.  President,  we  often  speak  of  in- 
ferior prisons,  overcrowded  courts,  and 
overworked  police.  However,  if  we  are 
ever  to  solve  the  failures  of  our  cirminal 
justice  system,  we  must  begin  to  help 
people  before  they  break  the  law.  The 
Runaway  Youth  Act  makes  this  effort.  It 
is  a  delinquency  prevention  measure  de- 
signed to  help  troubled  youngsters  before 
tiiey  become  a  serious  burden  uix)n  so- 


ciety. Therefore,  I  iirge  that  my  col- 
leagues give  it  serious  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-1002 ) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   AND  ANALYSIS 

The  Runaway  Youth  Act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  provide  assistance  to  local  groups  to  op- 
erate temporary  shelter  care  programs  in 
areas  where  runaways  tend  to  congregate. 

Unlike  traditional  halfway  houses,  these 
faculties  are  designed  to  shelter  young  peo- 
ple for  a  very  short  period  of  time  rather 
than  on  a  long-term  basis.  These  facilities 
could  be  used  by  the  courts  and  the  police 
to  house  nuiaways  temporarily  prior  to  their 
return  home  or  to  another  permanent  living 
arrangement.  However,  their  primary'  func- 
tion is  to  provide  a  place  where  runaways 
can  find  shelter  and  immediate  assistance, 
such  as  medical  care  and  counseling.  Once 
in  the  runaway  house,  the  young  person 
would  be  encouraged  to  contact  home  and 
reestablish  in  a  permanent  living  arrange- 
ment. Professional,  medical,  and  psychologi- 
cal senices  woiUd  be  available  to  the^e 
bouses  from  the  community  as  they  are 
needed. 

Most  importantly,  the  shelters  establis-hed 
tmder  S.  2829  will  be  equipped  to  provide 
field  counseling  for  both  the  runaway  and 
his  famUy  after  the  rtmaway  has  moved  to 
permanent  living  facilities.  If  field  counsel- 
ing is  not  appropriate  or  feasible,  informa- 
tion on  where  to  seek  more  comprehensive 
professional  help  will  be  supplied.  In  sliort, 
these  houses  will  serve  as  highly  specialized 
alternatives  to  the  traditional  law  enforce- 
ment methods  of  dealing  with  runaways. 

S.  2829  authorizes  appropriations  of  $10 
million  for  each  of  3  years.  WhUe  thu 
amount  is  not  large,  temporary  shelter  care 
is  relatively  inexpensive  to  provide.  Further- 
more, experience  has  shown  that  these  houses 
can  serve  a  large  number  of  people.  For  those 
programs  now  In  existence,  it  is  not  unustial 
to  provide  residential  services  for  more  thsn 
500  people  a  year. 

The  Runaway  Youth  Act  also  authorizes 
funds  to  conduct  research  on  the  scope  ol 
the  runaway  problem  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  data  on  the  types  of 
children  who  run.  The  committee  believes 
that  reliable  statistics  rather  than  broad- 
based  research  may  be  more  useful  at  the 
present  time  in  developing  effective  ap- 
proaches to  the  runaway  youth  problem. 
Thus,  the  scope  of  the  research  is  to  focus 
on  "the  age,  sex,  socioeconomic  background 
of  the  runaway  children,  the  places  from 
which  and  to  which  children  rtui.  and  the 
relationsiilp  between  running  away  and  other 
illegal  behavior." 

HE.\RINC.S    HELD 

On  Jan.iary  13  and  14.  1972.  he;trings  were 
held  on  the  Rr.naway  Youth  Act.  While  re- 
search on  the  nmawtiy  problem  had  been 
condticted  and  n  report  l.<=siied  by  the  com- 
mittee In  1955.  tht-pe  were  the  first  congres- 
.«;lonRl  henrlngs  held  on  the  subjecT  In  Pt 
lenst  a  decade 

The  scope  ot  \\\o  runaway  problem  Is  very 
l.irge.  .r.though  its  exact  dimensions  are  un- 
known. It  Is  estimated  that  at  le.i.st  1  million 
young  people  run  away  encli  year.  Wli.le  the 
primary  concern  of  the  subcommittee  fo- 
cused on  runaways  under  the  age  of  18.  sev- 
er.tl  witnes-ses.  Including  Catherine  H'a't  of 
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the  Travelers  Aid  Association  of  America, 
made  It  clear  that  people  of  all  ages  run  away 
and  that  many  are  in  desperate  need  of  help. 
S.  2839  does  not  specify  age  limits  for  those 
who  may  receive  services,  although  it  Is  as- 
sumed that  the  vast  majority  wUl  be  young 
people. 

The  most  common  age  of  runaways  re- 
ported by  the  witnesses  who  operate  run- 
away programs  is  15.  However,  the  prevalence 
of  younger  runaways  is  increasing.  It  was 
noted  that  a  few  years  ago  the  most  com- 
mon age  was  16  or  17.  More  recently,  43  per- 
cent of  the  runaways  reported  In  New  York 
were  In  the  11  to  14  age  category. 

All  of  the  witnesses  representing  nmaway 
programs  indicated  that  the  majority  of  run- 
aways are  female.  John  Wedemeyer  of  the 
Bridge  In  San  Olego,  Calif.,  noted  that  fe- 
male lomaways  in  San  Diego  outnumber 
maJes  2  to  1.  The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports, the  only  national  statistics  in  the  field, 
show  that  the  number  of  arrests  for  run- 
ning away  among  females  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  number  of  arrests  among 
males. 

Although  the  nmaway  problem  is  usually 
seen  as  particularly  prevalent  among  the 
white  middle  class,  other  groups  are  also  af- 
fected. Brian  Slattery  of  Huckleberry  House 
In  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  testified  that  their 
clients  from  the  bay  area  "reflected  the  racial 
composition  of  the  community."  One  young 
black  witness  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
testified  that  running  away  was  often  related 
to  an  Intolerable  home  situation  which  could 
be  found  In  any  racial,  social,  or  economic 
group. 

Btony  of  those  who  testified  emphasized 
that  providing  shelter  and  counseling  for 
runaway  youth  was  an  effective  method  of 
delinquency  prevention.  Warren  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  a  Judge  from  a  rural  Indiana  community. 
Rev.  Frederick  Eckhardt,  a  pastor  in  the 
Greenwich  Village  area  of  New  York  City, 
and  WUl  lam  Treanor,  director  of  Runaway 
House  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  noted  that 
running  away  was  often  symptomatic  of 
serious  problems  which,  if  left  unchecked, 
might  lead  to  serious  delinquent  behavior 
and  perhaps  to  a  life  of  adult  crime.  More- 
over, authoritative  research  on  the  subject 
of  runaways  confirmed  the  testimony  of  sev- 
eral witnesses  that  the  runaway  event  poses  a 
unique  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  family.  Dr.  Robert 
Shellow,  author  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  study,  "Subxu-ban  Runaways 
of  the  1960's"  noted  that: 

The  runaway  crisis  offers  an  opport\mity 
to  give  assistance  to  families  when  they  most 
want  it,  and  to  wait  at  all  may  be  to  wait 
too  long. 

Since  most  people  are  more  willing  to  seek 
help  when  they  are  hurting,  a  lot  can  be 
accomplished  during  the  runaways  crisis. 
Once  the  child  has  returned,  however,  the 
crisis  Is  seen  as  being  over,  and  the  families 
comfort  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
everything  is  all  right.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever. It  is  not. 

When  the  underlying  problems  remain  un- 
solved, running  away  again  and  again  often 
becomes  a  means  of  escape.  Young  people 
who  habitually  run  away  often  have  to  steal 
or  sell  drugs  to  support  themselves.  Drug 
abuse  and  petty  theft  are  normally  the  young 
runaway's  next  step  along  the  path  that  all 
too  often  leads  to  a  life  of  adult  crime. 

Another  important  function  of  r\maway 
houses  Is  to  divert  young  people  from  the 
traditional  criminal  Justice  system.  Diversion 
Is  desirable  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
burden  ol  the  nmaway  problem  falls  pri- 
marily on  the  shoulders  of  the  police.  Jerry 
V.  Wilson.  Cummi.ssloner  of  Police  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  noted  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Bayh  endorsing  the  Runaway  Youth  Act. 
that  the  nmaway  problem  results  in  the 
expenditure  of  many  hours  of  police  time 
annually.  Similarly.  FBI  arrest  statistics  dem- 
onstrate that  runaways  significantly  occupy 


police  time.  Runaways  are  the  seventh  most 
frequent  reason  for  arrest  In  a  list  of  21  cate- 
gories, even  though  the  runaway  category 
is  the  only  one  which  applies  exclusively  to 
people  under  18.  Second,  the  police  are  not 
equipped  to  provide  counseling  and  can  only 
return  a  rxmaway  to  his  home. 

MaJ.  John  Bechtel  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Police  Department  testified  that  the 
runaway  problem  is  a  social  problem  which 
\mduly  burdens  the  police.  Third,  arrest  for 
running  away  often  results  In  detention  In 
a  Juvenile  hall  or  adult  Jail  and  damaging 
contact  with  hardened  offenders.  This  point 
was  made  dramatically  clear  by  Becky  and 
Cathy,  two  young  witnesses,  who  were  de- 
tained in  Juvenile  hall  for  ninning  away  at 
the  ages  of  15  and  13  respectively.  Both  girls 
were  locked  up  with  older  girls  who  were  so- 
phisticated In  criminal  activity  and  were 
charged  with  serious  violations.  Fourth,  run- 
ning away  often  results  In  long-term  incar- 
ceration in  reform  school  and  the  permanent 
stigma  of  the  Juvenile  delinquent  label.  It 
was  not«d  that  a  recent  study  of  the  Indiana 
Girls'  School  showed  that  one-half  of  the  in- 
mates were  there  for  having  run  away.  While 
Incarcerated  in  reform  school  the  runaway 
is  forced  to  live  with  much  more  serious  of- 
fenders. Through  this  relationship  the  runa- 
way may  be  abused  and  will  certainly  learn 
of  more  sophisticated  ways  to  violate  the 
law. 

ANALYSIS   OF  ARGUMENTS  IN   OPPOSITION 
TO   THE    BILL 

AU  of  the  witnesses  with  the  exception  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  suppyorted 
the  legislation.  Most  witnesses  emphasized 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  need 
for  Immediate  action. 

Philip  Rutledge,  Deputy  Administrator  of 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service,  testified 
that  new  legislation  designed  to  deal  with 
the  nmaway  problem  was  not  needed  since 
existing  legislation  was  sufficient.  He  cited 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  and  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  However,  although  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  became  law  over  3  years 
ago,  only  four  Isolated  programs  have  been 
funded  to  deal  with  runaways.  Additionally, 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  unsulted  to  deal 
with  the  runaway  problem  Tor  several  rea- 
sons. First,  while  large  sums  of  money  are 
available  under  title  IV(A),  that  money  may 
only  be  spent  for  children  on  welfare  or  who 
are  likely  to  become  candidates  for  welfare. 
This  would  exclude  the  bulk  of  the  runaway 
population  who  are  from  middle-class  homes. 
Second,  although  title  IV (B)  specifically  pro- 
vides money  for  temporary  maintenance  and 
return  home  of  runways,  these  funds  can 
only  be  spent  on  interstate  nmaways.  Several 
of  the  witnesses  testified  that  a  substantial 
number  of  runaways,  possibly  a  majority, 
could  not  qualify  since  they  never  cross  State 
lines.  Additionally,  title  IV (B)  provides  no 
counselling  services  and  merely  requires  the 
return  of  the  runaway  to  his  home.  During 
the  hearings  It  was  frequently  noted  that 
counseling  Is  a  crucial  requirement  for  a 
successful  nmaway  program.  Moreover,  in 
many  cases,  to  return  the  runaway  home 
simply  exacerbates  the  problem  since  it  re- 
turns him  to  the  situation  that  caused  the 
run  initially. 

Another  point  raised  by  HEW  was  that 
S.  2829  was  simply  another  categorical  gr.mt 
program  whereas: 

The  Department's  position  Is  that  .services 
to  youth  should  be  provided  on  an  Inte- 
grated, comprehensive  basis  and  provided  in 
a  manner  that  recognizes  that  interrelated- 
ness  of  the  many  manifestations  of  youth 
nllenation  from  modern  American  society. 

However,  the  lack  of  sufficient  concern  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  runaways  to 
date  indicates  that  unless  individual  legis- 
lation Is  addres.scd  to  the  runaway  problems 
It    will    continue    to    be    ignored.    Moreover, 


State  and  regional  planning  has  not  beei^ 
focused  on  the  runaway  problem.  This  lack 
of  planning  and  coordination  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  administration  in  regard  to 
the  entire  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  In 
announcing  the  decentralization  of  author- 
ity to  regional  oflices  on  May  18,  1971,  Mr. 
Jerris  Leonard,  Administrator  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  speci- 
fied that  Juvenile  delinquency  programs 
would  be  excepted  from  this  decentraliza- 
tion and  that  supervisory  control  would  re- 
main in  headquarters.  Mr.  Leonard  said: 

This  is  a  real  problem  area — the  apparent 
inability  of  all  of  the  programs  that  we  have 
in  the  Juvenile  delinquency  field  to  dovetail 
and  address  the  problems  of  a  very  broad  and 
effective  base.  That's  something  that  can't 
be  done  at  the  regional  or  State  level;  the 
coordination  effort  has  got  to  come  from  the 
National  Government  and  from  Washington. 

Similarly,  the  annual  report  of  the  Youth 
Development  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Administration  issued  in  March  1971  de- 
scribed State  planning  as  "spasmodic  and  in- 
effective." Finally,  It  was  made  clear  at  the 
bearings  that  HEW  could  effectively  admin- 
ister the  Runaway  "^outh  Act.  In  response 
to  questioning,  Robert  Foster,  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  TDTiPK,  indicated  that  a  cate- 
gorical program  like  the  Runaway  Youth  Act 
could  be  very  useful  in  filling  the  gaps  in 
services  left  by  presently  uncoordinated  pro- 
grams. 

The  representatives  of  HEW  noted  that  the 
facilities  established  by  S.  2829  appeared  to 
be  limited  only  to  runaways  whereas  they 
should  also  be  'available  to  other  juvenile 
status  offenders.  However,  eligibility  for  serv- 
ices under  the  act  does  not  depend  upon  the 
legal  classification  imposed  by  the  court  or 
police  on  the  Juvenile.  The  act  would  pro- 
vide services  for  "Juveniles  who  have  left 
home  without  the  specific  permission  of  their 
parents  or  guardians"  (sec.  102(a)).  Since 
other  Jxivenile  status  offenders,  such  as  tru- 
ants and  incorriglbles,  are  often  involved  in 
a  runaway  situation  as  defined  by  the  act, 
services  could  be  provided  for  them. 

The  last  argument  raised  by  HEW  was  that 
the  mechanism  for  awarding  grants  precluded 
effective  coordination  on  the  local.  State,  or 
regional  level.  However,  the  experience  of 
existing  runaway  houses  shows  that  this  ob- 
jection is  groundless.  All  of  the  witnesses  who 
represented  runaway  programs  testified  to  the 
Importance  of  developing  close  working  rela- 
tionships with  the  police,  the  courts,  social 
service  agencies,  and  the  local  community. 
John  Wedemeyer  of  the  Bridge  in  Ban  Diego 
estimated  that  through  such  coordination  hla 
program  was  able  to  receive  $76,000  In  volun- 
teered services  last  year.  Moreover,  he  noted 
that  such  coordination  Is  also  beneficial  to 
the  community  that  the  nmaway  program 
serves: 

We  cooperate  with  the  probation  depart- 
ment, the  welfare  department,  and  the  police 
department.  They  are  eager  to  have  us  there, 
because  they  feel  that  they  are  heavily  over- 
worked. If  they  cotild  have  20  percent  of 
their  caseload  dispensed  to  some  other  social 
service  agency,  they  would  probably  be 
thrilled  to  death. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Tlie  committee  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  to  address  this  serious  problem  which 
affects  so  >nany  of  our  young  people  and  their 
families.  The  committee  reports  favorably 
the  Runaway  Youth  Act  S.  2829  as  amended, 
and  recommends  that  it  do  pass. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PREVEN- 
TION ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  15635)  to  extend  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1968  for  2  additional  years,  to  assist 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools,  com- 
munity agencies,  and  other  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  to  prevent  ju- 
venile delinquency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  we  do 
not  win  the  battle  against  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youth  crime,  we  will  lose 
the  war  against  crime  In  this  covmtry.  It 
is  elementary  logic  that  the  unstopped 
juvenile  crime  of  today  is  the  costly  adult 
crime  of  tomorrow.  It  just  makes  good 
sense  therefore  to  spend  the  bulk  of  om* 
crime  money  on  the  prevention  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  on  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents. I  find  it  discouraging  however, 
that  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  not  yet  responded  to  this 
need.  Although  juveniles  now  make  up 
well  over  half  of  the  arrests  in  this  coun- 
try, the  bulk  of  our  urban  crime  and  the 
great  proportion  of  the  serious  and  more 
violent  crime  in  this  country,  we  continue 
to  neglect  the  problem. 

The  Government's  major  effort  in  ju- 
venile delinquency  is  divided  between 
LEAA  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  its  YDDPA.  LEAA 
resources  are  devoted  to  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  juveniles  within  the 
criminal  justice  system,  while  HEW's 
program  deals  with  prevention.  The 
Department  of  Justice  spends  only  an 
approximate  25  percent  of  its  budget  on 
juvenile  delinquency,  while  HEW's 
YDDPA  spends  a  meager  $10  million  on 
prevention.  Not  only  are  these  amounts 
dreadfully  inadequate,  but  they  are  ill- 
proportioned.  If  we  do  not  spend  more 
money  on  prevention,  we  will  merely  be 
guaranteeing  additional  money  in  the 
years  ahead  on  treatment  and  i-ehabilita- 
tion. 

I  have  introduced  munerous  pieces  of 
l*gi.slation,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, to  both  increase  the  money  al- 
located to  juvenile  delinquency  and  to 
put  some  congressional  guidance  in  the 
spending  of  that  money.  I  give  the  Con- 
gress fair  and  formal  warning  tliat  I 
intend  to  diligently  pui-sue  the  matter  of 
effective  delinquency  legislation  in  the 
93d  Congress.  The  need  for  the  mental 
health  of  oiu:  children  cuts  across  State 
and  party  lines.  It  is  a  concern  for  all  for 
it  affects  us  all. 

The  legislation  which  created  the 
YDDPA  program  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Eklucation,  and  Welfare,  re- 
cently passed  the  House  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of 
1£68.  The  Senate  passed  a  companion 
bill,  S.  3443.  on  Jime  19.  Since  tliere  are 
seme  dilferences  between  tlie  two  bills, 
the  question  is  now  whether  a  confer- 
ence between  the  two  Chambers  is  In 
Older. 

Let  me  say  quite  frankly  that  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  interim  measure;  a  program  which 
will  fill  the  need  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  more  meaningful  and  more  compre- 
hensive legislation.  The  distinguished 
rnd  most  able  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Sena- 
tor Bayh.  of  Indiana,  is  committed  to 
tlie  passage  of  comprehensive  legislation 
in  the  93d  Congress.  I  sliare  his  concern 
and  intend  to  seek  the  same  objective. 


We  have  been  told  that  HEW  only  ex- 
pects to  spend  $10  million  on  this  pro- 
gram in  this  next  year.  That  is  simply  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  It  is,  therefore,  token 
legislation.  It  is  important  that  we 
strengthen  the  role  of  HEW  in  the  area 
of  prevention.  Ten  million  is  simply  in- 
adequate. 

In  general,  the  House  bii;  is  more 
Umited  in  scope  than  the  Senate  bill. 
This  could  be  explained  by  the  House, 
I  am  sure,  as  a  practical  measure  realiz- 
hig  that  HEW  will  only  spend  $10  mil- 
Uon  on  the  program.  I  would  still  dis- 
agree. 

Too  many  kids  in  need  of  help  are 
constantly  faUing  between  the  bureau- 
cratic cracks  never  to  receive  any  help. 
There  is  a  need  for  broad  coverage  if 
only  to  realize  the  great  number  of  Amer- 
ica's children  wlio  are  in  need  of 
assistance. 

The  House  version  puts  a  heavy  em- 
phasis on  services  for  youth  who  have 
"behavioral  problems."  The  Senate  bill, 
on  the  other  hand  defines  "delinquent 
youth"  and  "youth  In  danger  of  becom- 
ing delinquent"  broadly  to  include  cov- 
erage for  any  child  who  is  likely  to  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  or  any  youth  who  is  likely  to  be 
in  need  of  supervision.  The  fact  that  the 
bill  puts  a  priority  on  local  educational 
aprencies  to  be  the  applicant  or  coordi- 
nating agency  compounds  the  problem 
for  often  a  school  associates  a  "behav- 
ioral problem"  with  a  deficient  learning 
charactei-istic  wliich  may  or  may  not 
eventually  lead  to  real  difticuliy  outside 
the  school.  Behavior  problems  in  school 
can  be  a  good  barometer  of  possible  fu- 
ture delinquency;  however,  there  is  a 
danger  if  this  is  the  only  indicator.  A 
teacher  may  have  an  ill-conceived  no- 
tion of  behavior  maladjustment.  Often 
a  child  who  is  uncontrollable,  undisci- 
plmed,  critical,  or  aggressive,  is  categor- 
ized as  having  a  "behavior  problem"  and 
singled  out  for  special  treatment  when 
many  times  that  child  may  be  very  nor- 
mal, and  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  intol- 
erant or  incapable  of  handling  the 
cliild.  This  incorrect  identification  would 
be  costly  both  to  the  individual  child  and 
to  the  Government. 

This  emphasis  on  behavior  problems 
would  not  be  so  damaging  in  my  mind 
if  there  were  sufflcient  money  in  the 
bill  for  research  into  what  is  considered 
a  "behavior  problem."  The  House,  how- 
ever, deleted  all  money  for  improved 
techniques  and  related  research.  If  we 
continue  to  define  and  judge  delinquency 
without  sufficient  contemporary  stand- 
ards we  will  produce  a  costly  generation 
gap  between  what  is  needed  and  what  is 
being  provided.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
practical  research  into  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  juvenile  delinquency  of  any 
decent  size  within  the  entire  Federal 
Government. 

The  omission  by  the  House  of  pro- 
grams associated  with  probation  and  pa- 
role further  narrows  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram. And,  I  imagine  its  decision  to  de- 
crease from  15  to  12  percent  the  amount 
anj'  one  State  can  receive  under  the  pro- 
gram is  also  in  keeping  with  this 
philosophy. 

This  question  of  scope,  although  a  se- 
rious question  In  my  mind,  is  not  as 


important  as  these  following  three  and 
it  is  here  where  I  would  like  some  clari- 
fication from  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

First,  in  the  area  of  responsibilities  of 
the  applicant  agency,  the  Senate  bill  held 
the  applicant  agency  "accountable," 
while  the  House  bill  simply  .sets  forth 
the  duty  of  assuring  that  the  services  be 
"accessible"  to  the  community  and  pro- 
spective participants.  The  trouble  with 
most  Federal  programs  dealing  with 
youthful  offenders  is  that  many  juveniles 
in  need  of  help  are  lost  in  the  bureau- 
cratic process,  never  to  be  found  nor 
treated.  We  must  make  the  agency  ac- 
comitable  to  these  kids ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  these  youth  services  be  made  avail- 
able or  accessible;  the  agency  must 
take  some  responsibility  for  getting  these 
ser\'ices  delivered;  they  must  be  account- 
able to  the  community.  Somebody  must. 
I  am  tired  of  educational  programs  when 
we  need  action  programs.  We  must  begin 
to  demand  delivery  of  services. 

The  second  area  of  concern  is  the  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill  enabling  the 
Secretary  to  award  a  contract  for  3  years 
and  when  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
program  to  fund  a  grant  beyond  3  years 
when  the  Senate  limited  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  program  to  2  years.  This  pro- 
vision seriously  curtails  the  jwssibility 
of  meaningful  legislation  in  the  next 
Congress.  In  addition,  it  is  unfair  if  ap- 
plicant agencies  are  made  to  believe  tliat 
they  may  have  a  3-year  grant  when  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  are  only 
for  2  years. 

Tliird.  and  I  find  this  objection  most 
serious,  there  is  conUined  in  the  House 
bill,  section  410.  It  reads: 

Sr.c.  410(ai  NotlilnR  in  this  Act  shall  bp 
coii.strii.>d  or  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  infriuge  upon  or  usiu-p  the  moral  ar.d  legiil 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  parents  or 
guardians  with  respect  to  the  nv)ral.  me-.iia! 
emotional,  or  physical  development  of  their 
children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of  this  Avi 
he  coi.strued  or  applied  in  svtch  a  manner  as 
lo  permit  anv  invasion  of  privacy  otherwise 
proterted  by  law.  or  to  abridge  any  legal 
remedies  for  any  such  Invasion  which  I.-  oth- 
erwise provided  by  law. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish 
appropriate  procedures  to  in^^lre  thai  n" 
child  sljaU  be  the  subject  of  any  resparrb 
or  experimentation  imder  this  Act  o.her 
than  routine  testing  and  normal  pro-:ani 
evaluation  unless  the  parent  or  guardian  ol 
.^urh  child  Is  Informed  ol  such  research  or 
experimentation  and  is  given  an  opportunity 
as  of  riyht  to  except  sxich  chUd  therelrnni 

In  describing  the  application  of  thi.s 
.section.  Congressman  Ashbrook  ;ind 
Congres.sman  Pucinski  stated  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  Jul\ 
17: 

Mr.  AsiiBRiKiK.  .  .  .  The  commit tef  did 
agree,  on  page  17.  under  the  general  pp- 
vlslons.  to  place  In  the  bill  a  provision  Hint 
would  at  least  require  ll'c  prrmisxiun  u]  c 
parent  before  the  so-called  diagnosis  and 
treatvient  of  a  youth  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent  iras  carried  into  e.tert.  This  1"^ 
my  amendment.  Even  with  it  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  legislation  and  think  it 
Is  dangerous  experimentation  (Emphasis 
added ) . 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Just  lor  the  ptirpose  of  legislative 
history,  to  Indlcat*  what  the  Intention  of 
the  bill  Is  In  regard  to  predelinquency  di- 
agnosis and  testing?  .  .  .  could  we  have  sonve 
statement   from   the   chairman   as   to   how 
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he  views  this  very,  very  sensitive  problem  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  youths  In  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi.  .  .  .  This  language  clearly 
establishes  the  doctrine,  and  for  the  piu- 
pose  of  legislative  history  I  want  to  make 
the  Intent  very  clear.  This  provides  that  for 
any  type  of  testing,  psychological  testing  or 
psychiatric  testing,  beyond  the  normal  edu< 
catlonal  testing  we  now  use  in  our  school 
systems,  as  presently  t>elng  used,  any  spe- 
clal  testing  of  a  youngster  will  first  have 
to  luidergo  approval  of  the  parents. 

This  wiU  protect  the  rights  of  the  parent 
to  first  be  consulted  and  advised  and  ap- 
prised (sic)  of  what  is  going  to  happen. 

In  other  words,  the  gentleman  has  quite 
properly  put  Into  this  bill  the  safeguard 
that  there  Is  not  going  to  be  extensive  psy- 
chological and  psychiatric  testing  of  young- 
sters without  the  permission  of  their  pareuu. 
The  intent  of  the  gentleman's  language  is 
very  clear. 

I  am  somewhat  confused  by  such  an 
interpretation.  It  should  be  noted  sec- 
tion 410(b)  refers  to  research  and  ex- 
perimentation when  the  House  clearly 
took  out  of  the  bill  authority  to  conduct 
any  research  and  spend  money  on  im- 
proved techniques.  I  do  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  can  straighten  tlie  rec- 
ord here.  This  does  bother  me  a  great 
deal. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  talcing  away  any 
parental  responsibility:  I  just  want  to  see 
an  effective  program  funded  and  see  the 
kids  of  Ameiica  get  some  help.  What 
about  the  kids  who  come  into  these  com- 
munity centers  with  veneral  diseases, 
with  drug  problems  who  would  not  seek 
any  help  if  they  had  to  tell  their  par- 
ents? Would  we  ratlier  see  a  kid  die  from 
an  overdose  of  LSD  and  thus  be  intoler- 
ably inflexible  in  applying  the  notion  of 
parental  responsibility,  or  should  we  con- 
sider the  objectives  of  the  program. 

I  would  want  the  parents'  consent  on 
treatment  which  would  not  be  con- 
sidered ordinary.  Any  experimentation  of 
course  should  require  pareiital  consent. 
But  we  don't  want  to  burden  or  thwart 
the  working  of  the  program  by  uiineces- 
sary  parental  consent.  What  is  considered 
"ordinary  treatment '  might  vei-y  well  be 
spelled  out  in  guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  agency. 

The  section  also  has  some  constitu- 
tional and  policy  considerations.  TTiere 
are  many  States,  including  the  State  of 
Maryland  which  have  passed  laws  per- 
mitting treatment — in  Marjland  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  venereal  disease 
and  pregnancy — without  parental  con- 
sent. Thirty-three  States,  in  one  form 
or  another,  permit  their  minors  to  re- 
ceive some  kind  of  treatment  without 
parental  consent.  Are  we  going  to  pre- 
empt this  State  legi-slation?  Is  this  the 
intent  of  the  House?  If  it  is;  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  request  a  conference. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
concern  of  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Maryland  that  the  legislation  we 
are  extending  today  does  not  have  the 
scope  of  authority  and  the  massive  re- 
sources needed  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the  need 
for  an  entire  restructuring  of  the  Fed- 
«ral  aniroach:  we  have  heard  from  wit- 
ness after  witness  that  the  present  fraer- 


mented,  piecemeal  effort  Is  having  little 
impact  on  the  upward  spiral  of  juvenile 
crime.  My  colleague  from  Maryland 
shares  my  view  that  more  comprehen- 
sive, far-reaching  legislation  is  needed, 
and  we  will  work  together  to  Insure  that 
effective,  meaningful  legislation  is  en- 
acted in  the  next  Congress. 

Let  me  now  tuni  to  the  three  areas 
which  you  bring  up — areas  and  questions 
which.  I  believe,  must  be  explained  in 
order  to  avoid  a  conference.  I  think  that 
two  of  these  problems  can  be  corrected 
by  guidelines  prtHnulgated  by  HEW, 
while  the  third,  the  matter  of  tlie  length 
of  authorization,  can  be  explained  satis- 
factorily. 

Section  103 'b>  in  the  House  bill  which 
authorizes  grants  for  3  years  and  be- 
yond. I  too,  find  mast  objectionable.  It 
not  only  cwitravenes  the  intenticm  of  the 
Senate,  but  most  imfortunately,  it  gives 
States  and  prospective  applicant  agen- 
cies the  wrong  impression  that  their  pro- 
gram may  be  fimded  for  3  years.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  thwart  the  chances 
for  comprehensive  legislation  in  the  93d 
Congress,  for  the  authorized  extension  of 
the  act  is  clearly  only  for  2  years.  It  is, 
as  I  say,  misguiding  for  the  States.  I  will 
contact  the  administrator  of  the  program 
and  make  sure  applicants  are  put  on 
fair  notice  of  the  Agency's  fiscal  limi- 
tations. 

You  mention  the  House  amendment 
with  regard  to  the  responsibihties  of  the 
applicant  agency.  I  agree  with  your 
interpretation;  however,  I  believe  this 
was  an  oversight  in  the  House.  I  am  sure 
they  would  not  want  any  child  to  be 
neglected  by  the  program.  I  believe,  as 
you  do,  that  the  applicant  agency  should 
be  held  strictly  accountable  for  the  de- 
livery of  services  to  tliese  kids.  This  mat- 
ter can  be  coiTected,  I  believe,  by  rules 
and  regulations. 

The  last  matter.  I  must  agree  with  you, 
is  the  most  important  difference  between 
the  two  bills.  This  is  the  so-called 
Ashbrook  amendment — section  410  of 
the  bill.  If  the  intention  of  that  amend- 
ment is  to  require  parental  consent  for 
ordinary  treatment,  testing,  and  diag- 
nosis, I,  too,  would  require  a  conference 
to  correct  the  matter.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  CSeneral  Education  Subcommittee, 
Congressman  I»ucinski  of  Illinois,  and 
Congressman  Ashbrook,  with  their  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the.se  problems 
would  not  have  intended  this  result. 
Most  youngsters  would  indeed  be  very 
reluctant  to  receive  certain  kinds  of 
services  if  they  had  to  obtain  their  par- 
ents' consent  as  a  condition  to  receiving 
those  services.  Your  examples  of  drug 
treatment  and  venereal  disease  are  most 
I'elevant.  I  am  quite  confident  that  the 
intent  of  this  provision  is  to  require  par- 
ental consent  only  when  it  comes  to 
testing,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  which 
is  experimental  in  natme,  or  is  not  ordi- 
narily given  under  noi-mal  circum- 
stances. Your  point  about  usurping  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States  in  this  matter 
Is  quite  apt  and  this  gives  me  more  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  House. 

I  hope  that  these  remarks  have  clari- 
fied the  questions  raised  by  my  friend 
from  Maryland.  I  share  his  concern  that 


the  Federal  effort  to  prevent  and  treat 
juvenile  delinquency  be  made  more  ef- 
fective, and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him,  and  with  my  other  colleagues 
on  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee, and  in  the  Senate,  in  enacting  the 
kind  of  comprehensive,  meaningful  leg- 
islation that  has  so  long  been  needed  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  answered  my  concerns  satis- 
factorily and  I  see  no  need  for  a  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  hi  the 
Record  a  letter  I  received  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Representath'e  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Roman  C.  Pucinski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-lnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W.*SHTNCTON.    D.C., 

July  27,  1972 
Hon.  BotcH  Bayh, 
Old  Senate  O^'ive  Euilding. 
Wasliingtdn,  D.C. 

Dear  Bibch:  It  Is  my  miderstajuling  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  yes- 
terday considered  and  \inanimously  reported 
H.R.  15635.  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968.  I  also  understand  that  there  was 
some  confusion  in  the  committee  as  to  the 
legislative  Intent  of  the  House  concerning 
several  provisions  of  H.R.  15635,  especially 
those  provisions  which  differed  from  S.  3443, 
the  orlghial  Senate  passed  version  of  the  bill. 

As  Chairman  of  the  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education  and  as  floor  man- 
ager of  H.R.  15635,  I  am  writing  to  you  as 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subconvmittee  to 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  Jn  order  to 
clarify  the  intent  behind  these  provisions  of 
the  bill.  In  particular,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  the  House  intended  this  biU  to  have 
a  two  year  R\it>iorf?atlon  of  appropriations 
nnd  that  the  provision  In  section  103(b)  pro- 
1  iding  that  no  grant  may  be  made  tinder 
Title  I  for  a  period  exceeding  three  years  is 
.simply  intended  to  put  grantees  on  notice 
that  they  must  l>ecome  self -support  mg  after 
an  initial,  limited  period  of  Ume.  But  this 
latter  provision  for  a  termination  of  grants 
obviously  would  not  apply  If  Congress  should 
decide  not  to  extend  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  beyond  June  30,  1974  since  there 
would  then  be  no  third  year  in  the  program. 
In  other  words,  this  section  <lemonstrates 
tlie  long-range  intent  of  the  Act  to  encour- 
age Uie  phasing  otit  of  Federal  support  for 
the  local  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
programs  with  the  continuation  of  proven 
programs  coming  through  other  means  and 
in  no  way  Implies  that  the  Act  will  be  ex- 
tended t)eyond  the  two  year  autliorlzation 
period  provided  In  section  402  without  an- 
other act  of  Cor.gress  or  a  coutiuuli>g  resolu- 
tion. 

I  also  understand  tliat  some  concern  exists 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment. That  amendment,  .section  410  of  the 
bill,  was  added  in  committee  and  provides: 

"Sec.  410  (a).  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  or  applied  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  infringe  upon  or  usurp  the  moral  and  legal 
rights  and  responsibUlties  of  parents  or 
guardians  with  respect  to  the  moral,  mental, 
emotional,  or  physical  development  of  their 
children.  Nor  shall  any  section  of  this  Act  be 
construed  or  applied  fn  such  s  manner  as  to 
permit  any  invasion  of  privacy  oUicrwise  pro- 
tected by  law.  or  to  abridge  Any  legal  rem- 
edies for  any  such  Invasion  which  is  other- 
wise provided  by  law. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  establish 
appropriate  procedures  to  insure  that  no 
child  shall  be  the  subject  of  any  research  or 
experimentation  under  this  Act  other  than 
routine  testing  and  normal  progrsm  eralua- 
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tion  unless  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such 
child  Is  Informed  of  such  research  or  ex- 
perimentation and  Is  given  an  opportunity  as 
of  right  to  except  such  child  therefrom." 

My  understanding  of  this  provision  is  that 
it  maltes  clear  that  any  type  of  testing,  psy- 
chological testing  or  psychiatric  testing,  be- 
yond normal  testing  will  first  have  to  have 
the  approval  of  the  parents  of  the  child  In- 
volved. I  assume  that  any  extensive,  unusual 
treatment  of  a  youth  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent  would  also  require  parental  con- 
sent. I  do  not  Interpret  section  410,  however, 
as  requiring  parental  consent  for  treatment 
of  t}-plcal  adolescent  problems,  but  when- 
ever It  would  assist  In  helping  to  resolve 
the  over-all  problem  then  the  parents  should 
be  notified  of  treatment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  acted  favorably  on  H.R. 
15635  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted  Into 
law  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
Chairman,  General  Subcommittee 

on  Education. 

The  bill  (H.R.  15635)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


FURTHER  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LATE  SENATOR 
ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  start  the  session  of  business  here  to- 
day, I  want  to  say  a  few  words  with  ref- 
erence to  our  late  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Allen  Ellender,  of  Louisiana, 
whose  funeral  will  be  in  his  hometown. 
Houma,  this  morning  at  11  o'clock  cen- 
tral time  and  12  o'clock  eastern  time.  If 
we  are  still  in  session  when  12  o'clock 
arrives,  Mr.  President,  I  will  move  that 
we  recess  during  that  period  as  a  mark 
of  respect  during  the  funeral  services  and 
exercises, 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  not  there 
to  pay  my  final  respects  at  the  funeral, 
but  I  decided  last  Friday  that  I  could 
pay  a  better  tribute,  to  him,  and  to  the  il- 
lustrious record  and  pattern  that  he  set 
here  over  a  great  number  of  years,  by 
staying  here,  especially  since  I  am  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  that  we  have  imder 
consideration. 

Thus  I  would  be  following  the  pattern 
that  he  set  and  lived  up  to  for  many, 
many  years. 

He  was  an  imtiring  worker,  and  his 
record  in  the  Senate  is  showTi  by  his 
never-ending  attention  to  his  vast  and 
always  growing  legislative  duties. 

I  am  sure  he  would  approve  today  as 
we  dispatch  the  Government's  business 
liere  in  the  regular  way,  except  for  the 
period  that  I  hope  we  can  recess.  He 
would  want  'he  Government's  wheels  to 
be  turning  doing  the  people's  business. 
So  our  session  here  is  100  percent  in 
keeping  with  his  career,  and  I  consider 
our  work  as  another  tribute  to  him. 


In  all  the  time  I  have  been  here  I  con- 
sidered Senator  Ellender  a  highly  val- 
uable and  personal  friend.  He  made  sug- 
gestions to  me  when  I  came  hce  that 
were  very  helpful — ^personal  suggestions 
and  also  official  suggestions.  I  value  that 
official  and  personal  friendship  very 
highly. 

He  was  a  friend,  too,  of  the  people 
of  Mississippi.  They  had  a  personal  in- 
terest in  him,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
knew  him  personally.  He  in  turn,  of 
course,  knew  them.  They  appreciated 
him  as  a  man  and  what  he  stood  for,  and 
his  fine  record  and  work.  They  appreci- 
ated his  interest  in  our  problems.  I  speak 
for  them  also  in  paying  this  brief  trib- 
ute to  liim  as  we  begin  our  work  today. 

I  repeat  that  I  feel  our  work  itself  is  a 
special  tribute  to  him.  in  keeping  with 
Ills  record,  and  that  he  would  have  the 
deepest  appreciation  for  the  fact  that 
we  are  proceeding. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  imanimous-consent  agreement  of  last 
Friday,  my  amendment  was  scheduled 
to  be  considered  first  today.  Due  to  this 
previous  order.  I  was  unable  to  attend 
the  funeral  for  our  late  colleague,  Sena- 
tor Allen  Ellender.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  biief  words  regarding  Senator  El- 
lender at  this  point.  I  certainly  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Almost  every  night  during  the  week, 
around  5:30  or  6,  I  make  it  a  point  to 
spend  an  hour  in  the  gym.  I  think  it  is 
a  mathematical  fact  that,  almost  without 
exception  over  tlie'years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  I  would  always  find  Sena- 
tor Allen  Ellender  in  the  gym  at  that 
time.  He  has  always  been  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  many  things,  but  the  gym 
was  a  very  important  part  of  his  makeup: 
and  I  think  this  brings  home  the  fact 
that  he  was  truly  a  physical  and  mental 
powerhouse. 

Whatever  he  got  into,  he  plimged  all 
the  way,  Mr.  President.  It  is  esisy  to  say 
that  a  Senator  is  courageous  on  this  is- 
sue or  cm  that  issue.  I  can  best  put  it 
this  .way : 

Senator  Ellender  was  never  neutral  on 
anything,  and  I  think  we  all — certainly 
all  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate — appreciate 
and  admire  those  who  make  their  posi- 
tions clear  and  imequivocal.  Obviously, 
it  is  not  always  easy,  on  difficult  ques- 
tions, to  come  down  hard  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  But  it  was  certainly  charac- 
teristic of  Senator  Ellender  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  and  then  to  make  clear,  as 
clear  as  anyone  can  in  this  body,  his 
views. 

He  was  a  tireless  worker.  He  plunged 
into  whatever  subject  matter  he  was 
dealing  with,  with  all  his  heart  and  soul. 
Certainly  as  a  man  of  81  years  he  did  not 
have  an  equal  in  my  memorj-  who  was  so 
active  physically  and  who  participated 
with  such  mental  vigor  in  the  problems 
that  we  face. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  would  meet 
in  the  gym.  He  would  spend  at  least  an 
hour  there  daily,  and  whatever  he  was 
involved  in,  whether  it  was  lifting  bar- 
bells, riding  a  bike,  or  doing  all  the  things 
that  a  younger  man  would  be  involved  in. 


he  was  doing  it  vigorously,  and  doing  it 
right  down  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

We  will  miss  him  in  the  Senate,  because 
every  Member  of  this  body  looked  upon 
him  as  a  man  who  would  take  a  lively, 
active,  and  decisive  part  in  whatever  is- 
sues might  face  us  in  this  body. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  he  was  a  warm, 
friendly  man.  We  will  miss  his  famous 
Louisiana  gumbo  luncheons.  We  will  miss 
his  warmth.  We  will  miss  his  courage.  We 
will  miss  his  vigor.  His  death  is  a  loss 
not  only  to  the  Senate,  but  to  the  Nation. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton speak  on  this  very  sad  day  ccmcern- 
ing  our  friend,  the  late  Senator  Allen 
Ellender.  I  suppose  it  is  very  difficult 
for  many  people  to  understand  how  a 
great  warmth  of  affection  and  respect 
can  develop  between  members  of  differ- 
ent parties,  often  between  members  witli 
very  diverse  views. 

The  death  of  Allen  Ellender  came  al- 
most as  a  pliysical  shock  to  me,  becau.se 
of  all  Senators  he  was  probably  the  most 
assiduous  in  maintaining  his  physical 
condition.  I  have  worked  with  him  for 
almost  14  years  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  must  say  that  his  detailed 
attention  to  his  work  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  anyone  to  understand  who  had 
not  been  intimately  involved  with  the 
work  of  that  committee.  I  think  espe- 
cially of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  which  he  was  chairman  for  so  many 
years,  wliich  requires  such  an  infinite 
amount  of  detailed  knowledge  and 
attention. 

What  we  have  accomplished  this  year 
in  the  field  of  appropriations  is  primar- 
ily due  to  his  drive  and  insistence,  which 
he  even  exercised,  in  some  instances,  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  disfavor  of  some 
of  his  friends  in  the  Senate.  If  we  have 
not  gotten  farther  in  our  appropriation 
process  tliis  year,  it  is  because  of  the  sad 
fact  that  some  of  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress have  been  so  laggard  in  doing  their 
work,  or  that  authorization  bills  have 
been  delayed  in  one  way  or  another,  so 
that  his  desire  to  get  the  work  of  Con- 
gress completely  accomplished  was 
thwarted. 

I  personally  feel  the  loss  of  a  great 
leader  in  the  Senate.  Whether  we  al- 
ways agreed  with  him  or  not,  we  knew 
wiiere  he  stood.  He  was  courageous,  he 
was  forthright,  and  more  than  that, 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  I  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  observe,  he  wtis  always  loyal 
to  his  principles  and  to  his  countiT. 

We  shall  miss  him.  To  his  son  and  liis 
family,  I  extend  my  most  sincere  con- 
dolences and  sympatliies.  as  well  as  those 
of  Mrs.  Allott.  Tills  is  a  sad  day  for  the 
Senate.  I  know  he  will  find  liis  reward, 
because  he  certainly  has  earned  it  in  his 
life  in  the  Senate  and  his  life  here  on 
earth. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  a  future  time,  there  will  be  a  day  and 
hour  set  aside  for  eulogies  to  our  late 
departed  colleague.  Senator  Ellender. 
Tlie  distmguished  majority  leader,  in 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader,  will  make  a  decision 
as  to  the  day  and  hour,  and  it  will  be 
announced  for  the  convenience  of  all 
Senators. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:45  A.M,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  It  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  9:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Report  of  Nationai,  Commission  on  State 
Workmen's  Compensation  Iaws 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National  Com- 
mission  on  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Laws,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission,  dated 
July  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pxiblic  Wel- 
fare. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR BUCKLEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  on  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordei-ed. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BATH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  2607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Cwitrol 
Act  of  1968  (Rept.  No.  92-1004).  (Together 
with  supplemental  and  additional  views.) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MxTCALF)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

REPoar  ON  Approvai.  of  Loan  for  Constroc- 
TiON  OF  Certain  Transmission  FAcn.niES 
A  letter  from  tlie  Administrator,  Rural 
Eectriflcatlon  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Tri-State  Genera- 
tion and  Transmission  A.ssoclatlon.  Inc.,  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  in  the  amount  of  86.160,000, 
to  finance  the  construction  of  certain  trans- 
mission faciliiies  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Trru:  10,  United 
States  Coins 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  F\)rce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legtBlatlon  to  amend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  Improve  the  op$x)rtunity  of  nurses 
azMl  medical  specialists  for  appointment  and 
promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  or  Regular 
Air  Force,  and  authorize  their  retention  be- 
yond the  mandatory  retirement  age  (with  an 
accompanyins  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcee. 

PROPOSED  Amendment  op  Section  8371  of 
TrrLE  10.  United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  FVarce.  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglslaUon  to  amend  section  8371  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authwize  oflfi- 
eers  of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  to  be  considered  for  promoUon  to  the 
reserve  grade  of  colonel  by  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve overall  vacancy  board  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Employees  of  Environmental 
Protection  Acenct 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator 
for  Planmng  and  Management,  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  on  the  employees  of  that  Agency, 
for  the  year  ended  Jxme  30. 1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Report  on  Delay  of  Report  Relating  to 
Grants  to  States  for  Construction  op 
Health  Factlities 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  a  delay  in  submission  of  a  report 
relating  to  a  study  of  the  effects  of  the  for- 
mular  utilized  in  allotting  grant*  to  States 
for  the  construction  of  health  facllltler.  to 
Hie  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


any  existing  certificate  term  or  condition  in 
contravention  of  this  requirement  so  as  to 
bring  such  term  or  condition  Into  con- 
formity therewith." 

Sec.  3.  In  determining  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  under  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  consider  as  necessary  to  the 
sound  development  of  an  air-transport  sys- 
tem properly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  ccRnmeree  of  the 
United  States,  the  postal  service  and  the 
national  defense,  the  certification  of  at  least 
two  air  carriers  to  provide  air  lervlce  to 
points  in  the  United  States  receiving  neither 
highway  service  nor  railroad  service. 


ORDER  FOR  A  STAR  PRINT  OP 
S.  3838 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, July  24, 1  inti-oduced  S.  3838,  amend- 
ing the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  insure  that 
competitive  air  service  would  be  possible 
in  areas  of  the  United  States  receiving 
neither  highway  service  nor  railroad 
service.  The  bill,  as  introduced,  was  spe- 
cifically intended  to  insure  that  compet- 
ing air  service  could  be  maintained.  How- 
ever, the  specific  language  to  carry  out 
this  intent  was  inadvertently  left  out  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  specifically  request 
imanimous  consent  that  a  star  print  be 
made  of  S.  3838,  including  the  new  sec- 
tion 3,  wliich  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  In  determining  the  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity  under  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  consider  as  necessary  to  the 
sound  development  of  an  air-transport  sys- 
tem properly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
foreign  and  dcwnestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  postal  service  and  the  national 
defense,  the  certification  of  at  least  two  air 
carriers  to  provide  air  service  to  points  in 
the  United  States  receiving  neither  highway 
service  nor  railroad  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Moss).  Without  objection,  it  Is  ao 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mi'.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
amended  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  l)y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
further  amended  as  follows : 

Section  1.  By  adding  the  following  sen- 
tence to  subsection  (b)  of  section  406  (49 
use.  1376) :  "In  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
and  duties  under  this  subsection,  the  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
consider  as  required  for  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  Postal  Service,  and  the 
national  defense,  air  service  to  points  in  the 
contlnenUl  United  States  which  shall  in- 
clude Alaska  and  Hawaii  receiving  neither 
highway  senice  nor  railroad  service." 

Sec.  2.  By  adding  a  paragraph  (7)  to  sub- 
section (e)  of  section  401  (49  U.S.C.  1371) 
that  shaU  provide  as  follows : 

"(7)  No  term  or  condition  In  any  certifi- 
cate shall  limit  tlie  maxlmima  subsidy 
amoimts  payable  with  respect  to  service  to 
or  from  points  that  receive  neither  ralhrjad 
service  nor  highway  service.  The  Board  shall, 
witbotit  hearings,   alter,   modify,  or   amend 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BTiAJS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUnCttIS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATER: 

S.  3860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  PUiag  Act,  and  for 
other  pvirposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.SPONG: 

S.  3861.  A  bill  to  convey  to  the  city  of 

Alexandria,  Va..  certain  lands  of  the  United 

States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  the  District  of  CMunibla. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 

S.  3862.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  land  Is  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  pitietrio  of  Nambe, 
N.  Mex.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3863.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VIZ  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  AffaliB. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  3860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate- 
rials Stock  Piling  Act. 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  national 
Interest.  Mr.  President.  The  United  States 
is  about  to  begin  negotlatloos  that  may 
lead  to  a  very  substantial  expansion  in 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Unkn.  Looking 
ahead  several  years,  it  is  reasonable  also 
to  expect  an  appreciable  increase  in  trade 
with  mainland  China  and  other  Commu- 
nist countries. 

Typically,  the  bulk  of  trade  with  Com- 
munist nations  is  conducted  on  a  barter 
basis.  Hundreds  of  U.S.  companies  will  be 
negotiating  individual  transactions  with 
a  state  trading  company,  arranging  to 
exchange  our  exports  for  some  commod- 
ity which  can  be  sold  in  this  country. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  eco- 
nomic system,  a  substantial  vTopoitim 
of  the  goods  which  they  are  likely  to 
barter  for  US.  exports  will  consist  of 
large  quantities  of  raw  materials,  includ- 
ing many  items  deemed  essential  imder 
the  tei-ms  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  ( 50  U.S.C.  98) . 

While  there  are  obvious  potoitial  ben- 
eficial aspects  of  such  trade,  there  can 
also  be  substantial  dangers— particularly 
if  the  Soviets  concentrate  their  exix)rts 
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on  one  or  two  strategic  commodities, 
thereby  weakening  the  normal  sources  of 
free  world  supply  and  endangering  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  ade- 
quate supplies  of  these  vital  commodities 
in  event  of  unforeseen  emergencies.  At 
the  present  time,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  no  mechanism  to  guard  against  this 
possibility. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  It  would  amend  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PiUng  Act  to 
ai-m  the  President  with  authority  and  the 
mechanism  to  protect  his  country  against 
over-dependence  on  imports  of  critical 
and  strategic  materials  from  Communist 
countries,  in  a  manner  which  at  the 
same  time  is  equitable  and  flexible. 

The  fundamental  concept  of  the  1946 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  which  remains  entirely  valid 
today,  is  that  the  United  States  must 
have  available,  duiing  any  wartime 
emergency,  a  secure  supply  of  vital  raw 
materials  which  would  be  needed  to  meet 
miUtary  and  essential  civilian  needs. 
Strategic  stockpile  objectives  are  deter- 
mined, of  course,  by  calculating  U.S. 
needs,  both  for  defense  production  and 
for  essential  civiUan  production,  during  a 
possible  emergency  period  and  compar- 
ing these  needs  with  estimated  supplies 
available  during  that  same  period  from 
secure  sources. 

If  there  Is  no  current  stockpile  objec- 
tive for  materials  regarded  as  strategic 
and  critical,  that  is  because  the  estimate 
of  supply  available  from  secure  sources 
during  the  contemplated  emergency  is 
sufficient  to  meet  our  estimated  needs. 
Thus,  security  of  supply  is  fundamental 
to  all  stockpile  calculations. 

Secure  sources  of  supply  include 
domestic  producers  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials  as  well  as  impoi-ts  from 
friendly  nations  which  would  continue  to 
be  accessible  during  a  time  of  emergency. 
Obviously,  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  from  other  Communist  countries  could 
not  be  counted  upon  during  a  national 
emergency  involving  those  countries.  Tlie 
United  States  therefore  cannot  afford  to 
become  overly  dependent  on  these  sources 
for  any  strategic  and  critical  material. 

With  that  in  mind,  this  legislation  has 
been  framed  to  provide  the  authority, 
now  lacking,  for  the  President  to  regulate 
Imports  of  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials from  Communist  countries.  Under 
existing  law,  there  is  no  way  for  the 
United  States  Government  to  assure  tliat 
the  barter  arrangements  made  between 
Communist  state  trading  entities  and 
hundreds  of  U.S.  firms  will  not,  in  their 
totality,  result  in  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  any  particular 
strategic  and  critical  material  being  im- 
ported into  this  country.  There  is  no  way 
at  present  to  assure  that  such  imports 
will  not  reach  a  level  detrimental  to  tra- 
ditional suppliers  of  that  material. 

In  fact,  given  the  size  and  rigidity  of 
the  Soviet  economic  apparatus,  such  a  re- 
sult will  almost  certainly  occur  if  we  do 
not  take  advance  steps  to  prevent  it.  The 
Soriet  export  apparatus  simply  is  not 
geared  to  developing  a  reasonable  mix  of 
commodities  for  export.  It  tends  to  gen- 
erate large  quantities  of  several  items  at 


one  time  and  to  rely  upon  these  commo- 
dities as  the  primary  means  of  barter. 

The  legislation  here  recommended 
equips  the  President  with  the  authority 
to  keep  imports  of  particular  strategic 
and  critical  materials  imder  reasonable 
restraint,  thus  assuring  maintenance  of 
secure  supplies  in  terms  of  sufficient  ac- 
tive producing  capacity  to  meet  emer- 
gency requirements  of  the  U.S.  market. 
The  purpose  is  not  to  close  off  Soviet 
trade  in  these  commodities.  Indeed  the 
legislation  contemplates  a  fairly  substan- 
tial amount  of  trade  and  allows  for  rea- 
sonable growth.  It  is  intended  rather  to 
prevtot  undue  concentration  of  trade  in 
a  few  commodities,  thus  weakening  the 
supply  base  for  those  commodities.  The 
objective  is  to  assure  that  imports  from 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  spread  over  a 
substantial  number  of  commodities  as 
trade  between  this  country  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  increases. 

The  legislation  also  provides  a  mecha- 
nism through  which  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  can  be 
called  upon  to  determine  under  certain 
conditions  whether  imports  of  particular 
strategic  and  critical  materials  have 
reached  levels  likely  to  create  a  dan- 
gerous smd  costly  dependence  on  Com- 
munist supplies. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  now  imports  some  strate- 
gic commodities  in  differing  amounts 
from  Communist  countries,  this  legisla- 
tion establishes  growth  from  a  preexist- 
ing base  as  the  standard  for  initiating 
an  inquiry  into  the  question  of  excessive 
dependency.  This  is  to  assure  sufficient 
flexibility  in  determining  when  excessive 
dependency  has  occurred. 

Finally,  the  legislation  gives  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  exceed  limitations 
otherwise  imposed  whenever  he  deems 
additional  Imports  necessary  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  domestic  economy  and 
to  maintain  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  national  security  require- 
ments. 

The  proposal  affords  ample  scope  for 
agreement  on  trade  matters  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Sonet  Union. 
It  contemplates  access  to  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket for  Soviet  materials  and  allows  op- 
portunity for  growth  in  such  commerce. 
It  merely  seeks  to  guarantee  that  at  an 
appropriate  point  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  will 
tlioroughly  consider  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  is  becoming 
excessively  dependent  on  Communist 
sources  for  essential  materials.  Should 
such  an  overdependence  develop,  the 
legislation  would  provide  the  President 
with  authority  to  control  Imports  of  that 
material  from  Communist  countries 
without,  at  the  same  time,  imposing 
limitations  on  imports  from  those  allied 
nations  which  may  be  regarded  as  secure 
sources  of  supply  in  event  of  emergency. 


Alexandria,  Va.,  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  waterfront  prop- 
erty within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R.  15550 
which  was  reported  by  the  House  Dis- 
trict Cwnmittee  on  July  24, 1972,  a  meas- 
ure which  is  agreed  upon  by  all  the 
major  interests  involved  and  endorsed 
by  the  Department  of  Interior.  My  pur- 
pose in  introducing  the  bill  today  is  to 
expedite  Senate  consideraticm  and  I  am 
hopeful  an  early  hearing  will  be  held. 


ByMr.SPONG: 

S.  3861.  A  bill  to  convey  to  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  certain  lands  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  a  bill  to  convey  to  the  city  of 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  3863.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
emergency  pttbuc  works  rmplotment  and 

investment    act    of    1872 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  proride  for  emergency  Federal 
assistance  to  local  communities  which 
are  now  unable  to  construct  "basic"  pub- 
lic works  such  as  sewer  and  water  fa- 
cilities. ITie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  two- 
fold :  to  help  communities  to  supply  these 
needed  enrironmental  protection  facili- 
ties while,  at  the  same  time,  to  create 
new  job  opportunities  in  those  areas  of 
the  country  which  are  experiencing  high 
unemployment. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  the  current 
backlog  of  applications  for  Federal 
sewer  and  water  grants  comes  to  well 
over  $2  billion.  Local  communities  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  simply 
unable  to  receive  assistance  even  for 
projects  which  are  highly  qualified. 

In  Utah,  the  backlog  of  applications 
for  HUD  sewer  and  water  grants  is  sub- 
stantial. During  the  past  fiscal  year.  15 
out  of  20  applications  were  sent  back  due 
to  lack  of  Federal  funding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a  list 
of  these  applications  appear  in  the 
Record  at  tliis  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Utah  communities  which  received  HUD 
Water  and  Sev.er  Grants  In  fiscal  1972: 

Amount  of 
Community:  Grant 

Provo $131,500 

Lavton 378.000 

Salt  Lake  Cltv  - ---     230.212 

Salt  Lake  County.. 185.000 

Price   32.600 

Utah  communities  which  were  denied 
HUD  Sewer  and  Water  Grants  In  fiscal  1972 
due  to  lack  of  funding: 

Clearfield:  Orem  (2  projects). 

Clinton  City:  Oakley. 

North  Davis  County  Sewer  District:  Boua 
VUsta. 

Lehl;  North  Logan. 

Kaysvllle;  Central  Utnh  Water  District. 

Rlverdflle;  Magna. 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Tooele. 

Mx".  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  col^fined  to  Utali.  In  the  six- 
State  Rockj-  Mountain  region  commu- 
nities needed  $39  million  in  Federal  wa- 
ter and  sewer  assistance  during  tlie  last 
fiscal  year.  They  received  only  $8  mUlion. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  would 
accelerate  Federal  funding  of  these  proj- 
ects, thus  cutting  into  the  giant  public 
v.orks  backlog. 
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It  would  also  go  a  long  way  in  alleviat- 
ing the  severe  unemployment  problem 
which  continues  to  affect  so  many  of 
our  communities. 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  Utah's 
jobless  rate  stands  at  6.2  percent,  far 
higher  than  the  national  average. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  as  a 
whole  unemployment  has  been  consist- 
ently higher  than  the  overall  U.S.  fig- 
ure. Even  in  1969,  when  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  was  experiencing  "full  employ- 
ment" conditions,  this  region  of  the 
country  had  a  jobless  rate  of  4.2  percent. 
While  the  gap  between  tlie  Rocky  Moun- 
tains' imemployment  rate  and  the  na- 
tional average  has  narrowed  in  recent 
years,  the  region  continues  to  experience 
a  rate  of  unemployment  which  is  abnor- 
mally high. 

These  lagging  economic  conditions 
make  it  especially  difficult  for  many  of 
our  communities  to  meet  their  local  pub- 
lic works  needs.  Tlie  loss  of  tax  reve- 
nues caused  by  high  imemployment  is  in- 
deed a  major  cause  of  declining  commu- 
nity services.  This,  in  turn,  contributes 
to  further  economic  deterioration  as 
commerce  and  industry  begins  to  leave 
the  area. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  will 
address  these  veiy  conditions.  Emer- 
gency public  works  employment  and  in- 
vestment grants  will  go,  specifically,  to 
those  localities  which  have  taken  the 
brunt  of  the  economic  downturn.  It  \\'ill 
give  particular  recognition  to  those  areas 
which  are  threatened  with  an  "abrupt 
rise  of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing 
or  curtailment  of  a  major  source  of  em- 
ployment." 

This  provision  will  be  especially  helpful 
to  those  communities  which  have  felt 
the  impact  of  Federal  manpower  reduc- 
tions. The  current  "R.I.F."  at  Hill  Air 
Force  Base  has  already  cost  the  Utah 
economy  over  1,000  jobs.  Four  hundred 
workers  have  received  "rif"  notices  in 
the  last  month  alone. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  goes  to 
the  heart  of  our  current  economic  situa- 
tion. It  offers  a  clear  opportunity  to  re- 
direct the  Nation's  manpower  and  ma- 
terial resources  to  long  overdue  domestic 
needs.  It  would  put  funds  where  they  are 
needed  most — in  constructing  basic  pub- 
lic facilities  to  guard  our  most  precious 
natural  resource — water. 

Today,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  such 
a  redirection.  Certainly  the  American 
people  want  to  see  such  a  shift  in  our 
Federal  spending  priorities  toward  our 
domestic  requirements.  Yet  when  one 
looks  at  the  Federal  budget  there  is  little 
to  demonstrate  this  new  concern.  De- 
fen.se  spending  remains,  by  far,  the  "No. 
1"  spending  priority.  Since  1962  alone, 
our  Nation's  military  spending  has  risen 
some  $27  billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  continue  to 
spend  only  2  percent  of  the  total  budget 
on  community  development  and  housing, 
a  little  more  than  4  percent  on  education, 
less  than  3  percent  on  agriculture  and 
only  1  percent  on  our  natural  resources 
and  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  these 
figures  represent  the  wishes  nor  the  pri- 
orities of  the  American  people.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  represent  mine.  Yet  every 
time  a  proposal  is  made  to  take  action 
in  meeting  our  urgent  domestic  needs, 


we  are  told  that  such  action  is  inflation- 
ary. Why  Is  it,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
never  hear  the  word  "inflation"  when 
talking  about  military  spending,  but  only 
when  the  debate  is  on  a  domestic  pro- 
gram— a  domestic  program  as  funda- 
mental as  public  works  and  environ- 
mental protection? 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  spending 
$20  million  a  day  In  Indochina  for  the 
air  war  alone.  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
war  Is  expected  to  cost  this  Nation  al- 
most $15  billion.  Even  a  "wound  down" 
war  has  proven  to  be  all  too  expensive, 
all  too  inflationary. 

Another  objection  made  to  emergency 
community  facilities  legislation  is  that 
It  duplicates  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  which  Is  now  In  House- 
Senate  conference.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  fact.  The  bills  would  in  fact 
complement  each  other. 

The  water  pollution  bill  is  directed  to- 
ward the  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  Emergency  Public 
Works  Employment  and  Investment  bill 
I  Introduce  today  will  assist  the  develop- 
ment of  sewage  collection  systems,  sys- 
tems wliich  are  used  to  carry  the  sewage 
to  the  treatment  facilities.  It  would  thus 
contribute  substantially  to  the  goals  of 
the  water  pollution  bill. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  Federal  as- 
sistance Is  undeniable.  Since  1966,  Utah 
communities  alone  have  made  applica- 
tions for  water  and  sewer  projects  costing 
over  $34  million. 

I  ask  that  a  list  of  those  communities 
which  have  made  these  applications  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
Utah  communities  which   hai'e  applied  for 

water  and  sewer  grants  and  loans  since 

1966 


Davis  County: 

Clearneld  . 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

Clearfield 

Clearfield  

Layton 

Layton 

Lajrton 

Clinton  City  .. 
Clinton  City  .. 
Clinton  City  .. 

Sunset 

Sunset 

East  Layton  .. 
East  Layton  .. 
Centerville  ... 
Fruit  Heights  . 
Prult  Heights  . 
Bountiful    ... 

Bountiful 

Boxintlful 

North  Davis- - 
North  Davis -- 
North  Davis_. 
Woods    Cross - 

KaysvlUe 

Kaysvllle 

Syracuse 

Weber  County: 

Roy 

Roy -  — 

Roy 

Roy 

Philn  City 

Plain  City 

HnrrisviUe  — 
Harrisville  --- 
South  Ogden. 


Cost 


of  project 

$163. 

000 

100, 

000 

177, 

811 

300, 

000 

300. 

000 

224, 

000 

765, 

000 

765. 

000 

300. 

000 

247, 

000 

488, 

802 

377. 

000 

342, 

000 

249. 

000 

412, 

570 

477, 

000 

87, 

000 

126, 

000 

94 

000 

652 

000 

143 

528 

200 

000 

102 

000 

102 

000 

259 

440 

108 

600 

247 

474 

82 

163 

450 

000 

450 

000 

654 

000 

350 

000 

750 

000 

1.208 

000 

150 

,000 

353 

.571 

128 

,000 

South  Ogden 

Washington  Terrace 

Uintah 

Riverdale 

Riverdale 

Bona  Vista 

Utah  County: 

American  Pork 

Llndon 

Lindon 

Sprlngville   

Sprlngville   

Provo  

Provo  

Sallna    

Spanish  Fork 

Spanish  Fork 

Spanish  Fork 

Mapleton 

Mapleton 

Orem 

Orem  

Orem  

Orem  

Alpine  

Salem 

Salem 

Lehl 

Lehi 

Carbon  County: 

Price  River  District 

Price    

Rice  Municipal  Corporation 

Helper  

Castle  Gate 

Heber 

Cache  County: 

Logan  

Weber  County: 

Weber  Basin 

Pleasant  View 

Pleasant  View 

UtiUi  County: 

Pleasant  Grove 

Pleasant  Grove 

Pleasant  Grove 

Weber  County: 

Ogden   

Ogden   

Ogden    

Ogden   

Ogden    

Ogden   

Washington  County: 

St.   George 

Tooele  County: 

Tooele   

GrantsviUe '■ 

OrantsviUe 

Salt  Lake  County: 

County  government 

County  government 

County  government 

County  government 

County  government 

County  government 

County  government 

County  government 

South  Salt  Lake 

South  Salt  Lake 

Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  City 

Salt  Lake  City 

Kearns 

Kcarns 

South   Jordan 

South   Jordan 

South   Jordan 

West  Jordan 

Magna 

Magna 

Metropolitan  Water  District.  . 
Metropolitan  Water  District. 

Central  Utah  District 

Murray    

Coppertown 

In>p.  County: 

Cdar  City 


$360,  000 
277, 475 
108,  000 
330, 000 
330, 000 
50,000 

321,245 

86,000 

188,000 

105,710 

251,501 

1,003,003 

120,  000 

175, 000 

296, 000 

233,000 

442,000 

198, 000 

164,000 

80,000 

204,800 

160,000 

200,000 

172, 000 

42, 100 

60,000 

349,000 

251,138 

3,245,498 

250, 000 

71,000 

79,000 

60.800 

896, 750 

2,  524, 000 

875,000 
600,  000 
822,000 

217, 000 
153, 576 
495,  600 

13,000 
69, 133 
55, 400 
12,600 
15,000 
2, 495,  000 

1,055,138 

393, 000 
415,000 
470,000 

2,  675,  000 
143,013 
157,  803 
208, 100 
394, 000 

3,  766,  000 
2,781,000 

487,114 

4,  637,  000 
350.  800 
120.  000 
812,  000 

1,442.790 

931,738 

691,386 

126. 280 

118,000 

360,000 

362.  000 

320.  000 

683, 730 

98,000 

240.  000 

2.  800, 000 

2,  800,  000 

5,  000. 000 

6,  000,000 

60,000 

25,000 


Cost  (if  all  Utah  projects 34,940,323 
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Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  this  Federal  assistance  is  well  estab- 
lished. Our  need  to  create  new  job  op- 
poitunltles  as  well  as  to  relieve  local 
communities  of  further  dependence  on 
regressive  property  taxes  has,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  reached  the  emer- 
cency  state.  It  is  time  that  we  took  ac- 
tion to  redirect  our  national  resources 
to  meet  these  needs  before  the  situation 
deteriorates  even  further  in  our  poorer 
communities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    C3G0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  Ivom  Alaska  (Mr.  GRAvrD  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2360.  ilie  Au- 
tomobile Driver  Education  Act. 

S.    3614 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3S14,  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1973— AMENDTvIENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    iribl 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN  subsnitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  13495 >  to  authorize  appro- 
uriations  during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  veliicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  wea>x)ns,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  consti-uc- 
tion  at  certain  installations  in  coimection 
with  the  Safeguard  antibaliistic  missile 
system,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  dury 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  co'iiponent  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  pni  iwses. 


DISASTER  RELIEF— AMENDMENT 

AViENDMENr    NO.    1382 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  for  myself. 
Senator  Cranston,  and  Senator  Roth, 
I  am  submitting  two  amendments  to 
H.R.  15692,  the  legislation  which  amends 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  in- 
creased relief  to  victims  of  disasters.  I 
proposed  each  of  these  amendments  to 


the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
faire Committee,  which  rejected  each 
of  them  by  a  vote  of  7  to  7. 

My  first  amendment  would  offer 
homeowners  and  small  businessmen  af- 
fected by  an  SBA-declared  or  presi- 
dentially  declared  disaster  a  low-interest 
loan  with  between  20  percent  and  100 
percent  of  the  princiixU  forgiven  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $5,000.  Tlie  percentage  of 
principal  forgiven  would  be  determined 
on  a  sliding  scale  related  to  the  borrow- 
er's last  years  income — or  lor  a  borrow- 
er who  retires  or  becomes  disabled  in 
that  year  or  in  the  year  of  the  disaster, 
his  next  year's  income  as  estimated  by 
the  Administrator  of  SBA.  The  percent- 
age forgiveness  would  be  100  percent 
for  those  people  with  incomes  of  $6,000 
or  less,  and  would  drop  by  4  percent  for 
each  additional  thousand  dollars  of  in- 
come, which  the  person  made  In  the  last 
taxable  vear.  The  interest  rate  would  be 
1  percent  on  the  first  $10,000  of  the  loan 
principal,  and  2  percent  on  the  remain- 
ing principal-  This  approach  would  ap- 
portion Government  subsidies  accord- 
ing to  a  person's  ability  to  pay  for  re- 
pairs and  the  absolute  amount  of  dam- 
age suffered- 

My  amendment  also  includes  a  pro- 
\ision  to  insure  that  those  few  victims 
of  dlsa.sters  occmring  before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  who  would  be 
worse  off  under  the  provisions  of  m,v 
amendment  than  under  present  law  can 
claim  the  benefits  presently  available. 

I  believe  that  my  proposal  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  Banking  Comniit- 
tee's  projxjsal  to  provide  $5,000  forglve- 
nc'^s  grants,  in  addition  to  1  percent 
loans,  in  these  tlnee  ways : 

First,  by  relating  the  amount  of  for- 
giveness to  the  amount  of  hardship  in- 
fiicted,  it  distributes  benefits  in  a  more 
equitable  manner. 

Under  the  $5,000,  1 -percent  approach, 
a  millionaire  could  obtain  a  grant  of  up 
to  $5,000  for  any  needed  repairs  to  his 
tennis  courts,  and  a  1-percent  loan  for 
any  such  expenses  exceeding  S5.000.  I 
believe  that  the  provision  of  this  much 
as.<<istance  for  people  who  have  suffered 
little  real  hardship  is  an  overly  generous 
utilization  of  Government  money.  By 
limiting  the  forgivene.ss  available  to 
these  people,  we  would  be  saving  tlie 
Government  considerable  money  while 
still  providing  them  with  a  heavily  sub- 
sidized interest  rate  and  in  some  cases 
a  rather  large  grant.  Tliese  savings 
would  make  the  expense  of  drastically 


Subco:)in',ittee  bill 


licciiie  and  ikiinsgt  ainouui 


Amount 

torgivp;i 

(Goieti>- 

nieiil 

subsidy) 


Piincipal 
amouiil 


iriCiea«ing  assistance  to  the  people  who 
really  need  it  more  bearable. 

Second,  the  requirement  to  pay  back 
most  of  the  loan  principal  will  reduce 
the  incentive  for  fraud  by  iieople  who 
have  suffered  little  liardship. 

The  fraud  which  resulted  in  California 
from  the  $2,500  forgiveness  provision  has 
been  well  documented.  Fomteen  percent 
of  the  applicants  for  assistance  asked 
for  exactly  $3,000.  thereby  receiving  tlie 
maximum  forgivep.e.«-s  and  the  minimum 
required  loan.  There  would  still  be  some 
Incentive  for  fraud  under  my  approach, 
but  the  limitation  on  fors-'iveness  should 
help  to  reduce  this  incentive  somewhat. 
Third,  the  2  percent  interest  rate  rather 
than  a  1-percent  rate  on  principal  over 
SIO.OOO  would  save  the  Government  con- 
siderable money  that  often  does  not  help 
those  mo.rt  in  need. 

Tire  1  percent  overall  rate  would  only 
help  significantly  those  who  liave  large 
loan  principals.  In  many  cases  a  lar^e 
loan  principal  is  an  indication  that  a 
person  owned  considerable  property  in 
the  first  place,  and  therefore  probably 
has  the  resources  so  that  the  disaster  did 
not  lea'.e  him  helpless.  The  subcommittee 
chairman  recognized  this  f  acior  when  he 
introduced  legislation  calling  for  1  per- 
cent interest  rate  on  the  first  $10,000  of 
loan  principal,  a  3  percent  rate  on  the 
second  $10,000,  and  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  on  any  principal  ex- 
ceeding $20,000. 

In  any  case,  on  a  $20,000,  25-year  lean 
the  provision  of  a  2  i)ercent  interest  rate 
rather  than  a  5  percent  rate  wotdd  re- 
sult in  a  reduction  of  Interest  costs  of 
59,866 — the  present  rate  li;  5'»  percent. 
When  coupled  with  the  increase  in  for- 
giveness oier  present  law,  this  means 
that  on  a  $25,000  loss  v.e  are  providing  a 
$12,500  deeper  subsidy  than  under  pre.-- 
ent  law— even  with  a  2  percent  interest 
rate.  Perhaps  there  is  no  need  to  go  much 
further. 

I  have  compiled  a  table  which  com- 
pares the  forgiveness  grant  available 
under  the  committee  bill  with  the  for- 
giveness grant  available  under  my  ap- 
proach, for  people  witli  various  sized  in- 
comes who  have  suffered  various  amount.'; 
of  property  damage  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
aster. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  table  and  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
itself  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table  and 
amendment  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Taft  aniendnieiit 


I 


Percfn; 
forgive- 
ness 


Amount 

tcigiven 

(Goverr- 

menl 

subsidy) 


K.OuOaiid  under: 

J2,000  J2.000 

Ji.OOfl      5  000 

$10,000             5,000 

$?000                  zooo 

J5U00       '              5.0*' 

$10.000 5,00U 

$2,000 2.000 

$5,000 5.000 

$7,000                 5,000 

$'0.000 5,000 

J'8.000: 

%-:.m ..- 2.000 

$'j,000 s.ooo 


0             100  $2.  OOC 

0  .5.000 

$S,  000 5.000 

0               84  1. 680 

0               -..  «.  20(' 

!),000 3,01)0 

0              68  1, 360 

0  3,  WO 

2  000 <.760 

5,000 .-  5.000 

0              52  l.OM 

0 2,600 


Principal 
amount 


0 
0  I 

$3,000 

320 
800 

3.000 

640 
1,600 
2.24P 
5,000 

960 

2,«0 


Income  and  damage  amiuit 


$18,000  -Continued 

$7,000 - 

$10,000   . 
$22,0bU: 

$2,CP0.. 

$S000 

$7.000.. 

$10.')fO... 

$15,000 
$26,000  and  over: 

$:,ooo..    .  .. 
$'.  otn    _ 
$7.«.n.. 

$10,000 

Sl-i.PfiO 
$25,000-.    .. 


Si^hconim 

ite<!  biil 

Ts 

•  ?-.!■   icne 

1 

Amount 

Aniou  >; 

foijnen 

!,).£;..■" 

(Govern- 

Percent 

fRnvef"- 

ment 

Piintipil 

totuve- 

menl 

rn  c.j.al 

iiubsidy) 

aM'..ii'.: 

1  CSj 

rubMJv) 

ainou'il 

'5  orn 

M.  000 

»J.6tP 

T3  360 

5.000 

5.000 

5  000 

5.000 

-J  ore 

c 

3t 

720 

1.2?0 

■s  noo 

p 

1  800 

7  200 

5.000 

.'  0011  . 

2  520 

A.480 

1  QOi, 

•j.OOO 

3  6C0 

b  100 

>,  000 

IP.  OOC 

5  OOP 

ic  ceo 

■"  ocn 

P 

20 

AOO 

i,ec« 

t  000 

p 

1  000 

4.0P6 

3.001- 

2.000 

1  4L0 

5,(00 

b.tWJ 

s  poo 

5,000 
IP  TOO 

.1,000 

3,  CuO 
I2  0n0 

b.  COO 

2P,0(U 

;,.  oi  J 

2  V  I'.'O 
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Amendment  No.  1382 
On  page  7.  strike  lines  8  through  16  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  and  upon  presentation  by 
the  applicant  of  proof  of  loss  or  damage  or 
Injury  and  a  bona  flde  estimate  of  cost  of 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  replacement,  can- 
cel 100*:;  of  the  principal  of  any  loan  made 
to  cover  a  loss  or  damage  or  Injury  result- 
ing from  such  disaster,  except  that 

"(1)  the  total  amount  so  cancelled  bhall 
not  exceed  $5000,  and 

"(11)  the  percentum  of  the  principal  of 
the  loan  to  be  cancelled  shall  be  reduced 
by  4  for  each  $1000  by  which  the  borrower's 
Income  exceeds  $6000,  but  In  no  case  shall 
such  percentum  be  less  than  20,  and  make 
the  balance  of  the  loan  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  1  percentum  per  annum  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum loan  of  $10,000,  provided  that  on 
loans  In  excess  of  $10,000,  the  Interest  rate 
shall  be  2  ""f  on  that  amount  of  the  loan  over 
$10,000. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  clause  (C),  'in- 
come' means 

"(1)  except  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who 
retires  or  becomes  disabled  lu  either  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  loss  or  damage  is 
sustained  or  the  preceding  taxable  year,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  borrower  which  Is  a  corpora- 
tion, adjusted  gross  Income,  as  defined  In 
Section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  reduced  by  $300  for  each  deduction 
for  personal  exemptions  allowable  to  the 
borrower  under  Section  151  of  such  code,  lor 
the  taxable  year  preceding  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  loss  or  damage  is  sustained, 

"(U)  in  the  ca.se  of  a  borrower  who  re- 
tires or  becomes  disabled  in  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  loss  or  damage  is  sustained  or 
m  the  previous  taxable  year,  adjusted  gross 
Income  as  detined  in  Section  62  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  reduced  by  $300 
for  each  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
allowable  to  the  borrower  under  Section  151 
of  such  code,  as  estimated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  taxable  year  after  the  taxable 
year  In  which  the  los-s  or  damage  Is  sustained, 
and 

"(lii)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  taxable 
income,  as  defined  in  Section  63  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  for  the  taxable 
year  preceding  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
loss  or  damage  is  sustained." 

On  page  8.  after  line  10,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(C)  any  person  who  (A)  suffers  any  loss 
or  damage  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
iB)  is  eligible  for  a.s.slstance  under  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) .  and  (C) 
Is  eligible  under  existing  law  for  benefits 
greater  than  those  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  may  elect  to 
receive  such  greater  beneflUt" 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  my  second 
amendment  would  change  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation  from  January  1, 
1971  to  June  1.  1972. 

While  I  sympathize  with  the  desire  of 
every  Senator  to  see  that  victims  of  the 
disaster  in  his  State  are  afforded  in- 
(  reased  assistance,  I  see  no  logical  reason 
for  the  legislation  to  go  back  any  further 
than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  Agnes  and 
Rapid  City  tragedies  which  prompted  the 
legislation.  There  is  no  equitable  way  to 
))rovide  retroactive  relief  to  some  dis- 
i'ster  victims  and  deny  it  to  others.  For 
example,  why  should  we  provide  further 
;issistance  to  victims  of  the  California 
uartliquake,  which  took  place  over  16 
months  ago.  and  not  provide  that  same 
lurther  assistamce  to  Texas'  Hurricane 
Cella  of  2  years  ago?  If  we  go  further 
back   than   the   disasters   which   have 


prompted  this  legislation,  there  is  no 
reason  to  stop  at  any  specific  cutoff  date. 

My  amendment  to  change  the  effective 
date  to  June  1,  1972,  would  relieve  the 
SBA  of  a  major  financial  and  adminis- 
trative burden  which  would  result  from 
forcing  them  to  gi-ant  increased  assist- 
ance related  to  all  presidential  and  SBA 
disasters  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
There  were  36  presldentially  declared  dis- 
asters and  seven  SBA-declared  disasters 
during  that  time.  Over  102,000  disaster 
assistance  loans  were  made.  The  SBA 
has  estimated  that  even  if  no  new  loans 
are  made  nor  outstanding  loans  aug- 
mented for  disasters  which  have  already 
occurred,  it  would  cost  approximately 
$160  million  to  provide  the  required  addi- 
tional assistance  to  victims  of  all  dis- 
asters since  January  1,  1971.  In  addition, 
the  SBA  would  be  forced  to  reinterview 
many  of  the  borrowers  and  receive  addi- 
tional certification  of  their  property 
damage. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  ask  each  Senator  to  give  each  of 
these  two  amendments  his  most  careful 
consideration. 


nesota  (Mr.  Mondale  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  amendment  No.  1371  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S. 
3726)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  afford" 
more  equal  export  opportimity,  establish 
a  Coxmcil  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1373 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick>, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  the  Senators  from  Montama 
(Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Metcalf).  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domi- 
NiCK),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1373,  intended  to  be 
proiwsed  to  the  bill  (S.  3726),  supra. 


EQUAL    STATE    TAXATION    OF    NA- 
TIONAL   BANKS— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1383 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  liimself  and  Mr. 
Cranston  •  (by  request)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bill  (S.  36521  so  clar- 
ify and  regulate  the  powers  of  the  States 
to  tax  commercial  banks,  to  empower  the 
States  to  ta"  national  banks,  to  foster 
and  promote  the  dual  banking  system  by 
providing  for  equal  State  taxation  of  Na- 
tional and  State  banks,  to  promote  the 
interstate  flow  of  moneyed  capital  and 
the  financial  resources  of  in.sured  banks, 
to  foster  and  promote  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1367 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hitmphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Stevenson), 
who  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
listing  of  original  cosponsors.  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1367 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S. 
3691 )  to  provide  that  adequate  fimds  are 
available  for  the  conduct  of  summer  food 
service  programs  for  children  from  areas 
in  wliich  poor  economic  conditions  exi.st 
and  from  areas  in  which  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  working  mothers,  and 
for  other  purposes  related  to  expanding 
and  strengthening  the  child  nutrition 
programs  and  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional  infant  feeding  program. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    137  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmowd),  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CORPO- 
RATE SECRECY:  INDUSTRIAL  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  OWNER- 
SHIP AND  CONTROL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  will  resume  its  hearings  on  the 
role  of  giant  corporations  in  the  Amer- 
ican and  world  economies  on  Mon- 
day, August  7,  1972,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
318,  Old  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
session  will  open  part  4  of  the  hearings. 
This  part  will  be  entitled  "Corporate 
Secrecy:  Industrial  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Ownership  and  Control."  This  is 
the  session  which  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  June  28,  1972,  and  announced 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  19. 
1972.  

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  SELF- 
REGULATION  IN  THE  SECURITIES 
INDUSTRY 

Ml-.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Secu- 
rities of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  will 
hold  hearings  on  August  8  and  9,  1972, 
on  two  case  studies  on  self-regulation 
in  the  securities  industry.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  decision  on  the  inclusion 
of  listed  secuiities  in  NASDAQ;  the  sec- 
ond relates  to  the  decision  on  the  sale 
of  life  insurance  by  stock  exchange 
members. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  hi  room  5302. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  beginning 
at  2  p.m. 

Persons  wishing  to  submit  statements 
for  the  record  should  write  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  Washington  D.C.  20510. 
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SHIRLEY  HIGHWAY  BUS  LANES 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  about  the  success 
of  the  Shirley  Highway  bus  lanes  be- 
tween Washington,  D.C.  and  Spring- 
field, Va.  This  transit  route  has  been 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  successful  exam- 


ples of  Federal  paiticipation  In  transit 
operation.  . 

I  view  the  Shh-ley  Highway  exclusive 
bus  lanes  as  a  moderate  success.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  "fantastic  breakthrough" 
which  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administrations  have  claimed  that  it  is. 

A  memorandum  from  E.  L.  Temiyson, 
deputy  secretary  for  local  and  area 
transportation  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Mr.  Jack  Kinstlinger,  deputy 
secretary  for  planning,  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  put  tlie  question  of 
the  Shirley  Highway  bus  demonstration 
project  into  proper  perspective.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Tennyson  when  he  says: 

The  dramatic  increase  m  transit  use  gen- 
erated by  the  Shirley  Highway  demonstration 
is  not  to  be  denied.  The  commuter  has  bene- 
fited greatly.  The  problem  here  is  to  avoid 
acceptance  of  the  exclusive  bus  lane  as  a 
panacea  when.  In  fact,  it  is  a  temporary  pal- 
liative pending  raU  rapid  transit  which  will 
attract  far  more  riders  at  much  lower  operat- 
ing cost  with  far  more  flexible  trip  opportu- 
nities even  though  It  will  »je  fixed  rail. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
benefit  from  Mr.  Tennj'son's  memoran- 
dum, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

May  16, 1972. 
Subject:    Exclusive   bus    lane    express    bus 

demonstration — Shirley  Highway. 
To:  Mr.  Jack  Kinstlinger,  Deputy  Secretary 

for  Planning. 
From:  E.  L.  Tennyson,  deputy  secretary  for 
local  and  area  transportation. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  emphasis 
FHWA  Is  putting  on  exclusive  bxis  lanes.  I 
have  analyzed  the  operation  on  Shirley  High- 
way 1-95  from  Washington.  D.C.  to  Spring- 
field. Virginia,  known  as  bus  route  18. 

With  subsidy,  this  six-trip-a-pealc  rudi- 
mentary service  has  grown  to  34  weekday 
trips,  24  of  which  are  In  the  peak  hour,  but 
the  service  Is  of  no  use  to  local  riders,  re- 
verse peak  riders,  non-auto  owners,  or  riders 
with  limited  Income.  Ridership  of  2700  pas- 
sengers per  weekday  Is  up  400%.  a  dramatic 
Increase,  but  far  short  of  the  Increases 
achieved  on  Philadelphia's  Fox  Case  and 
Levlttown  rail  commuter  lines  when  similar 
serv-ice  expansion  was  tindertaken.  The  rid- 
ing habit  Is  only  28  per  year,  as  opposed  to 
«  rapid  transit  expectation  of  60. 

The  fare  for  the  12  mile  distance  between 
Springfield  and  Washington  Is  80<  or  25c 
plus  4'/2*  per  mile.  The  new  increased  rate 
on  the  Port  Authority  Transit  line  (Linden- 
wold)  Is  75«  for  14  miles  and  on  the  Port 
Authority  (Pittsburgh)  60^  The  Pittsburgh 
Library  rapid  transit  trolley,  similar  to  length 
and  population  to  Springfield.  Va.,  serves 
about  3000  weekday  riders  on  a  much  faster 
and  more  complete  schedule  in  a  much 
smaller  city.  The  75*  zone  of  the  Llndenwold 
line,  comparable  to  the  Springfield  area  but 
lower  m  population  serves  13.000  riders,  five 
times  as  many,  but  serving  a  larger  central 
city. 

Tlie  origin  to  destination  speed  of  the 
Springfield-Washington  Shirley  service  Is 
abysmal.  Peak  trips,  which  furnish  no  service 
to  the  Intermediate  centers  of  Shlrllngton 
and  Landmark,  consume  62  minutes  one  way. 
or  13  miles  per  hour.  The  Pittsburgh  trolly 
needs  only  40  minutes  for  the  same  distance 
and  Llndenwold  23  minutes.  Off-peak,  with 
Intermediate  stops  at  Shlrllngton  and  Land- 
mark, the  time  Is  66  minutes.  A  Philadelphia 
commuter  train  would  use  only  27  minutes 
for  this  distance  In  local  service. 
The  cost  of  the  Shirley  express  is  excessive. 


Twenty-three  (23)  peak  buses  are  scheduled 
which  cost  $2300  per  day  for  operation  plus 
$250  more  for  capital.  Revenue,  even  at  75c 
average  (Pentagon  Is  only  70#)  produces  only 
$2025  per  day.  The  Llndenwold  line  makes  a 
healthy  operating  profit  on  an  avemge  fare 

of  60C. 

The  dramatic  Increase  In  transit  use  gen- 
erated by  the  Shirley  Highway  demonstra- 
tion Is  not  to  be  denied.  The  conunuter  has 
benefited  greatly.  The  problem  here  is  to 
avoid  acceptance  of  the  exclusive  bus  lane 
as  a  panacea  when.  In  fact.  It  is  a  temoprary 
palliative  pending  rail  rapid  transit  which 
will  attract  far  more  riders  at  much  lower 
operating  cost  with  far  more  flexible  trip 
opportunities  even  though  it  will  be  fixed 

For  domestics,  school  teachers,  and  other 
reverse  commuters.  It  should  be  noted  the 
first  bus  arrives  at  Springfield  at  10:07  a.m.. 
and  the  last  one  returne  at  3:56  p.m.,  a  very 
narrow  band  of  trip  making  opportunity  out- 
side of  center  city  office  emplojinent.  If  even 
a  center  city  employee  Is  kept  after  6:45  pjn. 
at  the  office,  he  cannot  go  home  by  thl.s 
transit.  I  cannot  recommend  this  pattern 
as  a  universal  service.  No  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day service  U  provided  either.  The  entire 
service  Is  useless  to  a  non-motorist,  and  of 
limited  high  cost  use  to  typical  commuters. 


HIDDEN  HAZARDS  IN  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  INCREASE 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  the  trend  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  aimed  at  solv- 
ing Immediate  problems  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  long-term  effect. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disregard 
for  the  burdens  which  we  may  be  placing 
on  future  generations  of  Americans.  In 
short,  we  have  mortgaged  our  future,  and 
have  no  reluctance  about  second  mort- 
gages. 

One  premise  which  we  have  worked  on 
is  the  belief  that  our  Nation  will  continue 
to  expand  rapidly,  both  in  population 
and  in  the  economic  sphere.  Yet,  the 
very  liberals  who  use  this  as  rationaliza- 
tion for  extravagant  spendhig  schemes 
are  the  ones  who  most  often  are  the  ad- 
vocates of  zero  population  growth  and 
even  zero  economic  growth  in  the  name 
of  ecology. 

The  lack  of  regard  for  today's  young 
and  futm-e  generations  was  nowhere 
more  evident  than  in  our  passage  of  the 
recent  social  security  increase. 

Certahily  the  increase  could  be  justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  our  elderly  are 
entitled  to  everything  which  we  can  af- 
ford to  provide. 

What  was  not  considered  were  two 
major  factors : 

First.  The  immediate  hiflationarj'  im- 
pact which  could  hurt  rather  than  help 
the  elderly. 

Second.  The  long-range  impact  on  to- 
day's workingman  who  will  retire  in  per- 
haps 20  or  30  years. 

Robert  J.  Myers,  who  was  chief  actu- 
ary of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion from  1947  to  1970,  has  written  a  most 
interesting  article  on  the  long-range  im- 
pact of  the  social  security  increase. 

Mr.  Myers,  who  Is  now  professor  of 
actuarial  science  at  Temple  University, 
states: 

We  who  are  doing  the  planning  today 
should  not  create  a  difficult,  perhaps  intol- 
erable, financial  situation  for  future  gen- 
erations that  have  no  way  of  avoiding  it  once 
It  has  occurred. 


He  foresees  the  day— true  this  may  be 
30  or  40  years  away — when  our  children 
or  grandchildren  could  be  paying  15  to 
20  percent  of  the  taxable  payroll  into 
socistl  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Myers 
makes  some  excellent  points  which  were 
ignored  in  considering  the  social  secur- 
ity program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  publishec'  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  28,  1972.  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Social   Secubtty's   Hidden    Haz.mws 

(By  Robert  J.  Myers) 

Ecologlsts  have  put  great  store  in  the  need 
to  curb  population  growth  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  world's  limited  natural  resources. 
Actuaries  and  demographers.  In  turn,  have 
realized  for  years  that  at  some  time  over  the 
long-range  future  the  rate  of  population 
growth  must  level  off  and  stabUlze  because  of 
the  simple  mathematical  fact  that  indefinite 
compounding  of  population  growth  would 
produce  completely  untenable  results. 

Actually,  current  experience  seems  to  Indi- 
cate that  from  a  fertility  standpoint  our  na- 
tion Is  very  close  to  approaching  Zero  Popu- 
lation Growth  level. 

It's  widely  agreed  that  ZPG  Is  very  desir- 
able. Although  there  may  be  different  views 
as  to  how  to  achieve  ZPO.  it  appears  that  It 
wUl  likely  be  achieved  In  a  gradual  manner 
over  several  decades,  as  fertUlty  Is  controlled 
to  produce  an  approximate  replacement  level 
among  women  moving  through  the  child- 
bearing  ages.  But  what  will  the  demographic 
trend  mean  to  the  nation's  Social  Security 
program? 

"riiere  is  every  indication  that  ZPO  wUl  In- 
evitably present  a  serious  Social  Security 
financing  problem  to  the  nation's  working 
population  in  the  years  following  2010.  Some 
m»v  scoff  and  say  who  cares  what  happens 
In  such  a  long-distant  future  year,  but  we 
must  realize  that  everybody  under  age  20  as 
of  today  will  still  be  In  the  working  popula- 
tion at  that  time. 

Thus.  we.  who  are  doing  the  planning 
todav  should  not  create  a  difficult,  perhaps 
even  Intolerable,  financial  situation  for  fu- 
ture generations  that  have  no  way  of  avoid- 
ing it  once  has  occurred.  In  actions  such  as 
the  recent  20 <>  boost  In  Social  Security  bene- 
fits, unfortunately,  the  Congress  and  even 
the  administration  have  seemed  oblivious  to 
this  hidden  hazard. 

BIRTH    AND    DEATH    RATES 

Currently,  the  crude  birth  rate  (total 
births  In  a  year  divided  by  total  population) 
has  been  at  a  level  of  about  17  per  thousand, 
although  In  the  1950s  It  had  averaged  about 
24  per  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
crude  death  rate  (total  deaths  In  a  year 
divided  by  total  poptUation)  is  currently 
slightly  less  than  10  per  thousand,  and  it  haa 
hovered  at  this  level  for  several  decades. 

It  should  be  recognized,  of  course,  that 
conilderatlou  of  crude  birth  and  death  rates 
alone  Is  not  significant  when  viewing  long- 
range  possibilities.  Both  rates  depend 
strongly  on  the  age  structure  of  the  particu- 
lar population.  In  a  relatively  young  and 
non-mature  population  such  as  ours,  the 
crude  birth  rate  will  be  higher  and  the  crude 
death  rate  wlU  be  lower  than  will  eventually 
be  the  case  when  the  age  structure  approacl-.es 
a  mature  condition. 

Those  who  believe  in  forecasting  the  fu- 
ture by  blindly  projecting  past  trends,  with- 
out any  thorough  analysis  of  the  underlylns 
details,  might  weU  assert  that,  since  the 
crude  death  rate  has  remained  level  for  sev- 
eral decades.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  Into 
the  indefinite  future.  Actually,  such  cannot 
be  the  case,  even  though  this  level  trend  may 
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pcisi.-,!,  for  several  decades.  Eveiitually.  It 
will  have  to  increase  u)  a  level  or  aboiit  13  or 
14  per  thousand. 

With  our  current  crude  birth  rat«  of  about 
17  uer  thousand  and  a  crude  death  rate  of 
fti>out  10  per  thousand,  oxir  population 
growth  Is  thus  at  an  auuual  rate  of  about  7 
per  thoiu^ud.  exclusive  of  the  relatively  mi- 
nor eflect  of  net  immigration. 

Naive  ZPG  advocates  who  are  er.ger  for  fast 
nciiou  say  we  should  immediately  have  no 
further  hicrea.^e  in  our  total  population,  by 
reducing  the  birth  rate  at  once.  Such  a  course 
of  action  would  be  Tirtually  Unpoeslble  to 
carry  out  because  it  would  mean  cutting  the 
crude  birthrate  by  40'.  immediately.  If  this 
level  of  fertiUty  continued  for  very  long  In 
the  future,  we  would  have  a  decreasing  pop- 
ulation and  It  would  reqxiire  sharply  in- 
creaaed  fertlUty  to  malnUin  population  sta- 
bility. You  Just  cannot  turn  fertility  off  and 
on  nice  electricity. 

The  more  logical  approach  to  ZPO,  and  one 
that  the  country  seems  to  be  foUowing,  is  a 
fertility  rate  such  that  the  average  woman 
in  passing  through  the  chUd-beariag  a«es 
bos  an  average  of  slightly  more  than  two 
cbUdren  (to  malce  up  for  the  fact  that 
slightly  more  boys  are  born  than  girls) .  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way.  ZPO  will  be  attained 
If  every  100  women  who  have  children  have 
about  230  children,  to  make  up  for  the  high- 
er male  sex  ratio  of  births  and  for  women 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not  re- 
produce. 

If  ZPO  is  effectuated  Immediately  In  this 
manner.  It  will  take  a  number  of  decades  be- 
fore total  population  growth  wUl  have  ceased, 
but  such  a  reault  will  be  certain  to  come,  as 
the  total  U.8.  population  curves  gradually 
flattens  toward  a  level  of  about  270  million, 
compared  with  the  present  population  of 
about  208  million. 

However,  It  may  be  noted  that  cost  esti- 
mates for  the  Social  Seciu-ity  program  are 
based  on  a  diflferent  basis  as  to  ZPG — name- 
ly a  considerably  deferred  basis  such  that 
ZPO  frx)m  a  fertility  standpoint  would  not  be 
reached  for  at  least  four  decades,  and  thus 
total  population  growth  would  not  level  off 
until  at  least  eight  decades  from  now. 

When  viewed  from  a  cost  standpoint,  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  cost  of  the  Social  Security 
piogram  (over  90';  >  relates  to  aged  persojis, 
62  or  over.  No  matter  in  which  way  ZPG  is 
attained,  the  absolute  number  of  aged  per- 
sons will  be  unaffected  for  the  next  six  dec- 
•das,  and  any  resulting  effects  wUl  only  be 
lelt  slowly  thereafter.  Similarly,  the  effect  of 
ZPO  will  not  be  felt  on  the  working  popula- 
tion for  some  length  of  time,  but  here  the 
grace  period  will  be  much  shorter,  only  about 
two  decades. 

Let  us  ne.Kt  consider  what  the  long-range 
Social  Security  cost  situation  will  be  under 
various  ZPO  conditions  Insofar  as  fertility 
rates  of  women  are  concerned. 

For  the  next  20  years.  Social  Security  costs 
relative  to  taxable  payroll  will  be  about  the 
same  under  Immedlate-ZPG  conditions  as 
xinder  the  defcrred-ZPO  conditions  siUl  being 
used  m  Uie  official  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration cost  estimates.  (These  projections, 
which  assume  ZPG  on  a  fertility  basis  will  be 
reached  in  2010,  were  m.nde  under  my  respon- 
sibility m  1966  and  were  far  lower  than  cor- 
responding estimates  made  by  Uie  Bureau  of 
the  Census  at  that  time.  As  actual  experience 
has  developed,  even  my  low-fertility  assump- 
tions now  seem  to  be  too  high. 

Social  Security  costs,  in  fact,  will  be  slight- 
ly lower  under  immediate-ZPG  conditions, 
becauie  of  a  lower  number  of  children  in 
the  counuy  and  tlius  somewhat  fewer  cliild 
beneficiaries  with  respect  to  survivor,  dis- 
ability and  retirement  cases.  However,  in  the 
19903  and  Increasingly  more  la  tlie  imme- 
diately following  decades,  the  pendxUum  wUl 
swing,  and  the  Immedlate-ZPG  conditions 
wUl  produce  fewer  individuals  at  the  working 


ages  to  support  the  same  ntmiber  of  aged 
beneficiaries. 

The  situation  will  become  partlciUarly 
acute  after  the  year  2010  as  the  combined 
effects  of  two  factors  are  felt.  First,  there 
will  be  tlie  aforementioned  smaller  number 
of  people  in  the  working  ages  of  21  to  64. 
Under  immediate-ZPG  conditions,  there  will 
be  about  169  mlUion  people  by  2025  versus 
185  million  under  deferred-ZPG  conditions. 
This  compares  with  105  million  at  present 
and  about  151  million  to  157  million  in  the 
year  2000. 

Second  there  will  be  a  rapid  increase  In 
the  aged  population,  which  will  tend  to  be 
rela'lvelv  level  from  19P0  to  2010  at  about 
29  million  (when  It  will  consl.st  largely  of 
the  survivors  of  the  low  number  of  births 
during  the  depression  years  of  the  1930s) ,  as 
compared  with  about  21  niilUon  at  present. 
But  beginning  in  2010  the  survivors  of  the 
large  number  of  birth.-;  in  the  post-World 
War  U  years  will  reach  the  aged  category 
and  the  total  number  of  aged  will  zoom  up, 
not  only  absolutely  but  even  more  signifi- 
cantly, relatively. 

Tims  the  total  aged  population  will  rise 
from  about  29  million  in  the  1990-2010  pe- 
riod to  about  45  mUllon  in  2025,  an  increaae 
of  about  55  ",  — as  against  a  rise  of  only  about 
15'";^  for  the  productive  population, 
ncnmrc  rosrs 
In  our  dynamic — or  to  u.se  another  word, 
inflationary — economy.  Social  Security  cost;3 
should  be  considered  relative  to  taxable  pay- 
roll, rather  than  in  dollar  amounts.  It  is 
widely  agreed  that  Social  Security  should  be 
financed  on  a  cxirrent-cost  basis,  so  that  In- 
come from  contributions  or  taxes  will  some- 
what more  than  meet  the  cost  per  year  for 
benefits  and  administrative  expenses.  I  say 
"somewhat  more"  because  of  the  desirability, 
even  the  necessity,  of  maintaining  a  trust- 
fund  balance  of  aboiit  one  year's  outgo. 

It  Is  easy  and  pKjpular  to  advocate  boosting 
Social  Security  benefits,  but  it  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  this  ratcheting  affect  Is  perma- 
nent and  can  commit  futtire  generations  to 
extremely  high  costs. 

Typical  is  the  20 'c  increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  that  has  Just  been  enacted 
into  law,  effective  in  September.  This  com- 
pares with  a  rise  of  only  about  8%  that  was 
Ju.stlflable  in  terms  of  cost-of-living  changes 
since  the  previous  Increase  was  effective  In 
January  1971. 

The  Nixon  administration  opposed  the  20  *> 
Increase,  but  rather  strangely,  not  on  the 
really  Important  grounds  of  wiiat  the  large 
benefit  Increase  would  do  to  the  long-range 
financing  of  the  program  with  Its  heavy  load 
on  the  private  sector  as  taxes  rise.  Rather, 
the  Nixon  opposition  seemed  based  solely  on 
the  short-range  Inflationary  effects  of  aged 
beneficiaries  having  more  money  to  spend. 

We  might  ask  by  what  magic  can  Social 
Security  benefits  be  mcreased  by  about  10% 
more  than  the  cliange  in  the  cost  of  living, 
while  nt  the  same  time  tax  rates  over  the 
next  few  decades  are  decrea.sed  from  what 
was  scheduled  In  the  previous  law.  by  hold- 
ing them  virtually  constant  at  the  present 
level? 

This  politically  attractive  result  was 
achieved  through  several  means.  Over  the 
short-range,  additional  financing  is  accom- 
plished by  raising  the  maximum  taxable 
earnings  base  to  $12,000  in  1974.  which  is  far 
more  than  proportionate  to  the  rise  In  Indi- 
vidual Incomes  that  has  occurred  since  the 
base  was  last  adjusted  In  1968.  Such  action 
brings  in  far  more  money  in  the  early  years 
tlian  the  additional  benefits  paid  out,  al- 
though in  the  lonfe-run  benefits  are  sub- 
stantially increased. 

Further,  the  tax  schedule  contained  In  the 
previous  law  had  rates  which  were  far  too 
high  currently  and  for  several  decades  to 
come,  as  compared  with  what  would  be 
needed    under    current    cost    financing.   In- 


stead, these  near  future  tax  rates  should 
have  been  lowered  under  any  legislation  en- 
acted this  year  (as  I  had  recommended  with 
regard  to  the  predecessor  legislation  In  early 
1970,  when  I  was  chief  actuary  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration.)  Thus  the  excessive 
tax  rates  In  the  previous  law  have  been  used 
for  the  near  future  to  Increase  benefits. 


NECLECTED  TTEMS 

Over  the  long-range,  the  costs  have  been 
made  to  appear  low  by  neglecting  to  take 
into  account  the  current  trend  toward  Im- 
mediate ZPO  and  by  assuming  that  the  na- 
tion's productivity  wUl  continue  to  increase 
into  the  Indefinite  future  at  an  annual  rate 
of  about  2%  to  2'/4';c,  as  It  did  in  the  past, 
certainly  far  from  a  sure  thing  In  light  of  the 
shift  of  public  emphasis  toward  ecological 
goals  rather  than  year-after-year  production 
Increases. 

Nevertheless  the  cost  burden  seems  bound 
to  rise  on  the  working  population.  Under  the 
deferred-ZPO  assumptions  used  In  the  cost 
estimates  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, the  cost  of  the  present  level  of  Social 
Security  benefits  (kept  up-to-date  with  fu- 
ttire  changes  In  prices)  will  likely  be  as  high 
as  about  15Va%  of  taxable  payroU  in  the 
decade  of  the  2010s.  Under  Immedlate-ZPO 
conditions,  this  figure  would  rise  to  about 
20%  of  taxable  payroll. 

Assuming  that  we  will  very  likely  have  Im- 
medlate-ZPO conditions  and  that  the  coun- 
try believes  this  to  be  desirable,  Jt  seems  es- 
sential that  we  should  recognize  its  effect  on 
the  Social  Security  program.  If  we  do  so,  we 
should  then  be  hesitant  about  over-eiq>and- 
ing  the  program  at  the  present  time,  when  It 
In  Is  a  low-cost  condition  due  to  demographic 
elements  that  wiU  most  certainly  be  different 
in  the  future.  Not  to  consider  this  situation 
will  place  an  unduly  heavy  btirden  on  our 
present  younger  generation  and  on  genera- 
tions to  come. 


RETIREMENT  OF  LAURENCE  K.  WAL- 

RATH,    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE 

COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30,  Laurence  K.  Walrath  retired  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commis.sion,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  1956. 

We  do  not  often  take  the  time  we 
should  to  show  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  those  who  serve  the  country  and 
Government  with  great  dedication  and 
intelligence.  Therefore,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  we  recognize  Laurence 
Walrath  on  the  occasion  of  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  ICC.  To  perform  in  such 
high  official  capacity  tor  16  years 
commends  him  for  his  dedication  and 
self-sacrifice.  The  fact  that  he  has  been 
reappointed  by  three  different  Presi- 
dents speaks  for  the  respect  which  his 
Nation  lias  for  him.  Rather  than  direct- 
ing his  great  capabilities  toward  his  own 
future  and  comfort,  he  chose  to  devote 
himself  to  the  often  frustrating  rigors  of 
Government  .service. 

It  is  hard  to  lose  men  like  this;  and 
Mr.  Walrath  should  know  that  he  takes 
witli  hiui  tlie  warmest  regards  of  those 
in  Congress  who  know  him,  and  our  sin- 
cere good  wishes  for  whatever  pursuits 
he  should  choose  in  the  future. 


ENDORSEMENT  OP  A  PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE  BY  AMERICAN  NEWS- 
PAPER GUILD 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  are. 
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I  know,  intelligent  and  thoughtful  men. 
I  assume  they  represent  various  politi- 
cal philosophies  and  alleglences.  It  is  my 
pleasm-e  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  cogent  editorial  on  the  subject 
ot  the  decision  by  the  leadership  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  to  endorse  a 
presidential  candidate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to' be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Newsmen  and  PoLmcs 

Since  it  was  founded  in  Cleveland  39  years 
ago.  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  which 
as  a  labor  union  represents  33,000  reporters, 
photographers  and  clerical  workers,  most  of 
them  In  large  cities,  never  has  endorsed  a 
candidate  for  President. 

That  tradition  was  broken  last  week  when 
the  Guild's  i4-member  executive  board 
voted  to  endorse  Sen.  George  S.  McGovern 
during  the  Democratic  convexition  in  Miami 
Beach. 

Guild  President  Charles  A.  Perlik  .Jr.  ex- 
plained that  "compelling  human  pressures 
pushed  the  Guild  off  the  thin,  illusory  edge 
of  neutralism  and  into  the  arena  where  the 
battle  will  be  fought." 

Tlie  line  between  neutralibm  ai'-d  partisan- 
ship may  be  thin,  all  right,  but  it  Is  by  no 
means  as  "illusory"  as  Perlik  would  have 
us  believe. 

Most  newsmen,  whatever  their  political 
persuasions,  lean  over  backwards  to  be  fair 
in  their  reporting,  and  the  endorsement  of 
Sen.  McGovern  by  an  orgauwation  that 
speaks  for  newsmen  is  boxmd  to  rai.se  doubts 
ill  the  minds  of  the  readers. 

Sen.  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  R-.\ri'7  ,  siiys  the 
Guild  action  confirms  his  belief  (hat  news- 
men favor  "radical  Denjocrats"  over  con- 
servative Republicans  like  himself. 

Tl;e  truth  is  that  reporters  are  as  skepti- 
cal of  politicians,  left  and  right,  as  they 
are  of  editors  and  editorial  writers,  wiilch 
might  be  a  good  thing  for  all  concerned. 

Fortunately,  hundreds  of  reporters  from 
New  York  to  Minneapolis  have  signed  peti- 
tioiis  opposing  the  Guild  action  and  disavow- 
ing the  endorsement  of  Sen.  McGovern  or  any 
otiier  candidate. 

Delegates  from  the  Denver  local  who  at- 
tended the  national  convention  in  Puerto 
Rico  voted  5-to-3  to  oppose  Perlik's  move, 
based  largely  on  the  conviction  that  the 
Guild,  representing  people  covering  politics 
in  an  active  way.  should  not  take  ar.v  kind 
of  partisan  stance  to  compromise  their  re- 
portorial  credibility. 

We  insist  a  newspaper  reporter  should 
detach  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
events  and  personalities  he  is  covering  so 
as  to  present  the  most  objective  possible 
view  to  the  public. 

For  the  Guild  to  take  sides  in  a  presiden- 
tial election  campaign,  or  any  other  political 
contest,  is  a  handicap  most  reporters  can 
cheerfully  do  without. 


AHEPA's  contributions  to  worthy 
causes  are  many  and  include  financial 
and  other  assistance  to  victims  of  hur- 
ricanes, floods,  and  other  disasters.  The 
members  of  AHEPA  are  men  in  all  walks 
of  life.  They  may  be  businessmen,  pro- 
fessional men,  educators,  laboring  men, 
but  all  are  men  of  good  moral  character 
with  the  common  goal  of  good  fellowship 
and  mutual  understanding. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  one  main 
purpose,  and  that  is  the  improvement 
and  betterment  of  our  social,  moral,  and 
family  life.  All  programs  of  AHEPA  are 
designed  toward  this  end. 

I  join  many  other  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try in  extending  good  wishes. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  extend  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  in  celebrating  its  golden 
anniversary. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  on 
July  26,  1922.  During  this  half  century, 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  made  many  con- 
tributions to  the  betterment  of  American 
life.  It  has  430  local  chapters  and  I  am 
proud  to  state  that  Nebraska  is  among 
the  States  represented. 


FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    TO    ROTC 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  Dr.  George  Benson,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Education,  an  opinion  of  Defense  De- 
partment counsel  interpreting  the  pro- 
vision of  H.R.  4729,  now  Public  Law  92- 
166,  which  pro\'ides  for  additional  schol- 
arships under  the  financial  assistance 
program  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2107. 

This  provision  provides  that  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  ROTC  students  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  imder  that  sec- 
tion must  qualify  to  receive  in-State  tui- 
tion rates  at  their  respective  institutions. 
The  Department  of  Defense  counsel  has 
interpreted  this  provision  to  apply  the 
percentage  limitation  on  a  departmental- 
wide  basis  rather  than  by  an  institution- 
by-institution  basis. 

In  addition.  Representative  F.  Edward 
Hebert,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  .states  that  this  50-per- 
cent limitation  is  intended  to  apply  solely 
to  students  attending  public  Institutions. 

The  practical  implications  of  these 
rulhigs  will  be  to  enable  many  students 
from  States  without  ROTC  programs  to 
participate  in  the  financial  assistance 
program.  Of  course,  it  will  also  enable 
students  who  could  not  otherwise  afford 
to  do  so  to  attend  schools  under  the 
ROTC  financial  assistance  program  at 
college  outside  their  home  States. 

Because  this  is  so  important  to  so  many 
young  men  and  women  across  the  United 
States,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  opinion  and  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Hebert  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Department  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  30, 1971. 
Memorandum  for:  Or.  George  C.  S.  Benson, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (Education). 
Subject:    Interpretation    of    a    provision   of 
H.R.  4729. 

This  Is  In  reply  to  yotir  memorandum  of 
22  November  1971.  subject  as  above,  request- 
ing an  Interpretation  of  a  provision  in  H.R. 
4729  which  reads  as  follows : 

"At  least  50  percent  of  the  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen appointed  under  this  section  must 
qualify  for  In-State  tuition  rates  at  their  re- 
spective Institutions  and  will  receive  tuition 
benefits  at  that  rate." 

We  find  no  legal  objection  to  apply  the 
percentage  limitation  on  a  departmental- 
wide  basis  In  accordance  with  your  sugges- 
tion. The  legislative  hUtory  indicates  that 
the  Congressional  intent  in  requesting  the 


amendment  set  forth  above  was  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  program.  The  application  of  the 
percentage  on  a  departmental  basis  will  af- 
fect such  a  reduction.  In  addition,  it  would 
avoid  the  discrimination  you  suggest  against 
out-of-state  students  attending  Institutions 
which  charge  higher  rates  for  nonresidents. 
Frank  A.  Bartimo, 
Assistant  General  Counsel  {Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  Health  and  Environ- 
ment 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  January  27,  l!tT2. 
Hon.  Roger  T.  Keli.y. 

Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense     (Mi.RA\. 
Department  of  Defense,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Public  Law  92-166 
recently  passed  by  the  Congress  concemhig 
the  ROTC  requires  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  students  awarded  scholarships  must 
qualify  for  in-state  tuition  rates  at  their 
respective  Uistitutions.  This  matter  is  being 
brought  to  your  attention  because  of  vary- 
ing interpretations  that  may  be  possible  in 
the  absence  of  pxiblished  legislative  hi&tcry 
on  the  matter. 

It  was  not  our  intent  to  apply  the  pro- 
vision to  scholarships  awarded  to  students 
attending  private  institutions.  The  Uxuita- 
tion  was  intended  to  apply  solely  to  btudeni.s 
attending  public  institutions.  This  Inter- 
pretation refiecis  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Any  other  interpretation  of  this  provision 
will  probably  create  serious  disruption  and 
hardship  in  the  scholarship  program.  For 
example,  the  Navy  originated  ROTC  scholar- 
ships m  1946  and  has  been  successful  in 
ttsing  them.  More  than  two-thirds  of  Naval 
ROTC  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students 
attending  private  Institutions  or  to  non- 
resident students  at  public  InMltullons.  Tlie 
committee  obviously  did  not  intend  to  force 
scholarship  holders  to  attend  public  in- 
stitutions, but  rather  to  insure  that  their 
attendance  at  these  schools  is  in  a  resident 
status. 

I  hope  that  this  information  will  be  helpful 
in  adniinlsterlng  the  law. 
Sincerely, 

P.    EdW.    HtBERT. 

Chairman. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  SUCCESS  OF  PRES- 
IDENT S  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Den- 
ver Post  of  July  25  contained  a  useful,  ac- 
curate assessment  of  the  success  of  the 
Presidents  economic  policies.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  this  editorial  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NixoN  Economic  Me.vsures  Begin  To  Show 
Good  Results 

Tlie  Commerce  Department  last  week  gave 
us  some  very  solid  evidence  that  President 
Nixon's  economic  game  plan  is  finally  work- 
ing. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1972.  ac- 
cording to  Commerce  statistics,  the  nation 
recorded  a  sharp  gain  In  real  output:  during 
the  same  period,  there  was  a  marked  de- 
crease In  the  rate  of  Inflation. 

Specifically,  the  U.S.  gross  national  prod- 
uct (GNP)  grew  during  the  quarter  at  an 
annual  rate  of  8.9  per  cent.  This,  coupled 
with  a  7.4  per  cent  gain  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  indicates  that  gov- 
ernment predictions  for  a  6  per  cent  Increase 
for  the  year  were  overly  cautious. 

Second  quarter  Inflation  was  slowed  to  a 
2.1  per  cent  annual  rate,  less  than  half  the 
5.1  per  cent  pace  during  January,  February 
and  March. 
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In  commenting  on  both  sets  of  figures, 
Herbert  Stein,  chairman  of  the  Covmcll  of 
Economic  Advisers,  called  them  "the  best 
combination  of  economic  numbers  released 
on  any  one  day  In  this  decade." 

Stein,  imquestlonably.  had  cause  for  de- 
light: it  has.  after  all,  been  a  long,  slow 
battle  to  turn  the  economy  around  from 
last  year's  low  point. 

But  we'd  like  to  mention  two  potential 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  country's  drive  to- 
ward continuing,  non-lnflatlonary  prosperity. 

First,  there  is  the  lurking  danger  that 
wage-price  controls,  for  political  reasons, 
may  be  lifted  too  soon. 

The  President's  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  has  anticipated  this  possibility 
and  warned  Mr.  Nixon  against  any  "prema- 
ture removal"  of  such  restraints. 

Even  after  Phase  2  controls  finally  do  come 
to  an  end,  we  suggest  that  as  a  matter  of 
prudence  Mr.  Nixon  should  retain  standby 
power  to  retmpose  compulsory  controls  on 
any  Individual  Industry  or  union  that  dis- 
regards voluntary  g\ildellnes. 

Second,  there  Is  always  the  chance  that 
the  government,  having  revved  up  the  econ- 
omy through  deficit  spending,  may  become 
committed  to  too  many  projects  that  will 
require  further  huge  outlays  In  years  to 
come. 

The  time  may  soon  come  when  the  Pres- 
ident will  have  to  mop  up  excess  liquidity 
either  through  budget  cuts  (a  slackening  of 
government  spending)  or  through  .some  sort 
of  tax  Increase. 

The  point  is  that  economic  health  Is  not 
a  permanent,  self -perpetuating  condition. 
Someone  has  to  keep  close  watch  on  the 
country's  symptoms — and_  •where  necessary, 
apply  the  right  medicine. ' 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ENVIRONMENT 
AT  VALDEZ,  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
quarter  1972  issue  of  The  Humble  Way 
magazine  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Investigating  the  Environment  at  Val- 
dez."  This  is  a  most  interesting  piece 
describing  the  oceanographic  and  me- 
teorological research  now  being  con- 
ducted into  the  Valdez  Arm  through 
which  the  proposed  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line will  extend.  This  research  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Co., 
the  company  which  will  build  and  oper- 
ate the  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Alaskans  and  environmentalists  of  all 
kinds  have  insisted  that  the  trans-Alas- 
ka pipeline  be  constructed  without  de- 
spoiling Ala.ska's  beautiful  environment. 
Because  of  this  concern,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  laid  down 
the  mast  stringent  regulations  ever 
established  for  the  consti-uction  and  op- 
eration of  this  pipeline.  In  addition,  a 
more  detailed  and  thorough  analysis  has 
been  devoted  to  this  project  than  to  any 
other  pipeline  system  in  the  world. 
Stringent  regulations  have  been  laid 
down  for  the  construction  phase  of  the 
pipeline  system,  and  the  American  tank- 
ers which  will  be  nece.ssai-y  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  Alaskan  oil  will  be  con- 
structed with  facilities  and  equipment  to 
prevent  spills  and  other  calamities. 
Double-bottom  tankers  will  be  required 
and  special  ballast  tanks  are  being  de- 
.signed  so  that  no  oily  water  will  be  dis- 
ctiarged  into  harbors. 

In  addition,  a  great  deal  of  research 
has  been  devoted  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment south  of  Valdez  through  which  the 


new  tankers  will  travel.  The  research 
study  discussed  in  this  article  will  also 
provide  urgent  data  which  will  be  vital 
for  the  tankers  traversing  this  area. 

The  Valdez  Arm  is  a  beautifully  clean 
fjord  in  which  the  present  study  is 
taking  place.  The  researchers  examin- 
ing this  virgin  body  of  water  are  examin- 
ing its  physical,  biological,  and  chemical 
composition.  They  are  all  skilled  scien- 
tists who  have  had  great  experience  in 
their  various  fields.  Provided  with 
a  highly  capable  and  scientifically 
equipped  ship,  they  are  gathering  vari- 
ous data  which  will  be  of  great  use  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  it  is  in- 
deed commendable  tliat  the  industries 
planning  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alstska  pipeline  are  sponsoring  studies 
such  as  the  one  in  the  Valdez  Arm.  They 
will  insure  that  Alaska  will  not  be  left 
a  ravaged  wasteland.  Instead,  I  believe 
tliat  they  will  prove  that  wise  economic 
development  and  environmental  con- 
servation are  not  mutually  exclusive  but 
can  exist  side  by  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
aiticle  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ai-tlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNVrSTIGATINC    THE    ENVIRONMENT    AT    VJILDEZ 

(By  Don  Peders) 

The  problem  Is  vexatious,  Inunedlate  and 
Increasing.  To  solve  It,  Bill  Shiels  activates 
a  precision-made,  thoroughly  tested,  high- 
ly effective  Instrument  standard  hi  Alaskan 
oceanography: 

".  .  .  Stick,  round,  tapered,  of  straight- 
grain  ash.  exactly  1.067  meters  long,  maxi- 
mitm  of  69.5  miUimeters  in  diameter, 
stamped  with  an  oval  trademark,  "Louis- 
I'ille  Slugger." 

Swinging  his  big  league  baseball  bat, 
Sblels  shuffles  up  and  down  the  slippery, 
heaving  decks  of  the  Research  Vessel  Acona. 
He  flails  away  at  the  crusts  of  frozen  spray 
clinging  to  rails,  Jackstaff,  winches,  wire 
ropes  and  superstructure.  With  every  smite, 
shards  of  ice  fly  away  on  a  wintry  wind.  And 
the  Acona,  relieved  of  her  burden,  makes 
her  way  toward  another  station  in  the  Valdez 
Arm  of  Prince  William  Sound.  BUI  Shiels 
stows  his  bat  In  the  pilot  house,  and  brings 
into  play  yet  another  apparatus  famUlar  to 
northern  latitudes,  a  snow  scoop.  Hampered 
by  bulky  clothing.  Shiels  gingerly  clears 
slush  from  a  solar  meter,  from  seawater  In- 
cubators, from  colls  of  plastic  tubing  leading 
to  a  laboratory  aft. 

If  "exploration  Is  the  sport  of  the  scien- 
tist" (Auguste  Plccard),  the  men  of  the 
Acona  are  participating  sportsmen  in  a  cham- 
pionship academic  expedition.  Their  contest 
is  unique  In  oceanography:  to  pursue  his- 
tory's first  modern,  comprehensive,  long- 
term  study  of  a  prlstUie  fjord. 

"To  my  knowledge,"  says  teain  leader  Dr. 
D.  W.  Hood,  "nowhere  In  the  world  has  ad- 
vanced oceanography  been  employed  In  this 
detaU  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  thorough  In- 
vestigation of  a  fjord  estuary  before  man 
liecame  a  significant  Influence."  Dr.  Hood 
explains  that  Valdez  Arm,  uulike  most  other 
fjords,  is  very  nearly  a  virgin  body  of  water. 
With  men  and  equipment  which  he  says 
are  the  ver>-  t>eBt.  he  has  been  examining  the 
physical,  biological  and  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  fjord  for  over  a  year.  "We're 
establishing  baselines  sure  to  be  useful  far 
into  the  future,"  Dr.  Hood  says.  And  be 
adds,  "Don't  we  wish  somebody  could  have 
done  this  In  San  Francisco  Bay  200  yean 
ago!' 


Need  for  the  Valdez  Arm  studies  arose  with 
plans  for  an  800-mUe  overland  p^ieUne  to 
transport  oil  from  Alaska's  North  Slope.  Val- 
dez (pronotmced  Val-dees)  was  selected  as 
the  southern  terminal  of  the  pipeline,  the 
port  where  tankers  might  take  aboard  oil 
for  delivery  to  the  V.6.  West  CocMt.  Along 
with  its  deep  natural  harbor,  Valdez  is 
blessed  with  two  other  advantages — a  rela- 
tively warm  climate  in  winter  which  pre- 
vents thick  surface  ice  from  forming,  and 
stable  bedrock  sites  for  shoreside  facilities. 

Of  priceless  value,  this  sheltered  Inlet  is 
also  spectacularly  beautiful.  Dark  mounts 
rear  full-born  from  sea  level  to  snowy  caps 
6.500  feet  above  the  fjord.  In  the  narrow, 
densely  wooded  valleys,  rivers  spring  as  wa- 
terfalls from  meltUig  glaciers  creeping  down 
from  South  Central  Alaska's  mighty  Chugach 
Mountains. 

Against  so  grand  a  scale,  the  marks  of  a 
man  are  faint.  Whalers  axichored  here  in 
the  1800's,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
thousands  or  sourdoughs  climbed  a  short- 
cut through  the  mountains  stu-rounding  Val-  ' 
dez  to  the  gold  fields.  Their  traU  became  the 
Richardson  Highway,  but  a  hoped-for  rail- 
road went  another  route.  So  Valdez  remained 
a  cozy  tourist  town  of  600  residents  until 
Its  date  with  destiny  on  Good  Friday  of 
1964. 

That  day,  the  mightiest  earthquake  on  rec- 
ord in  North  America  rumbled  out  of  the 
Chugach.  Valdez,  built  on  a  sandy  river  flat 
Just  35  miles  from  the  epicenter,  caught  the 
full  brunt  of  a  temblor  that  released  the  en- 
ergy of  500,000  Hiroshima-size  atomic  bombs. 
The  loose  sediments  of  the  delta  quivered 
like  gelatine  In  a  bowl,  and  the  buildings  of 
Valdez  came  tmnbllng  down.  Of  the  quake's 
115  victims,  31  perished  at  Valdez,  more  than 
anywhere  else. 

Thus,  Valdez  gained  a  reputation  for  vul- 
nerability. But  later,  following  "the  most  in- 
tense study  of  a  natural  disaster  on  earth," 
the  experts  said  otherwise.  The  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  recommended  a  new 
townslte  on  solid  ground  In  an  area  not  sub- 
ject to  instability  in  the  event  of  future 
earthquake."  There,  four  miles  west  of  Old 
Valdez.  survivors  built  their  town  anew.  On 
bedrock  across  from  the  new  town  Alyeska 
Pipe  Une  Service  Company  proposes  to  place 
its  tanker  docks  and  oil  loadli^  facilities. 

Yet  even  if  Valdez  was  a  logical  place  for 
the  pipeline,  would  such  a  facility  pose  a 
threat  to  the  unspoiled  fjord? 

Dr.  Hood  was  among  the  first  to  wonder. 
Author  of  some  75  scientific  papers,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Science  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  past  chairman  of  the 
Alaska  Coast  Conunission,  the  63-year-old  bi- 
ochemist proposed  a  study  to  assist  "the 
maintenance  of  environmental  quality  at 
Port  Valdez." 

The  philosophy  for  such  a  study:  "The 
public,  state,  and  federal  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate individuals,  are  aU  vltcJly  Interested  in 
developing  this  area,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  sacrificing  environmental  quality."  And 
further,  "Development  of  natiural  systems 
must  proceed  under  conditions  and  restraints 
that  are  compatible  to  multiple  use  re- 
sources. This  is  the  basic  attitude  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Science,  and  the  work  pro- 
posed here  is  directed  to  accomplish  those 
ends." 

Alye.ska  Pipeline,  in  which  Hiunble  is  a 
partner,  agreed  that  studies  were  needed  as 
a  precaution  against  possible  damage  to  the 
environment.  With  funds  from  Alyeska,  the 
voyages  of  the  Acona  began,  in  May  of  1971. 
Thereafter,  In  all  seasons  she  revisited  estab- 
lished stations  to  sample  marine  life,  to 
measure  currents,  to  probe  the  depths.  Fact 
by  fact,  the  peculiarities  of  Valdez  fjord  be- 
gan to  take  fthape  on  the  graphs  and  charts 
of  the  dauntless  little  vessel. 

Admiration  of  the  Acona  requires  a  respect 
for  function.  She  was  built  In  1961  specifi- 
cally    for     oceanographic     research.     More 
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turtle  than  porpoise,  at  the  beam  she  exceeds 
fl  third  of  Her  85-foot  length,  making  space 
for  wet  and  dry  labs  and  laerths  for  nine 
scientists  in  addition  to  the  crew.  An  auxU- 
i^rv  propeller  forward  aids  maneuverabUlty; 
electronics  Include  autopUot,  loran,  direction 
finder  depth  reconlers,  and  radiophone: 
deeosea  winches  aiid  hydrographlc  davits 
clutter  her  decks.  StlU  another  research 
vessel,  the  Ursa  Minor,  Is  available  from 
time  to  time  for  use  as  a  stationary 
laboratory.  .  . 

Although  m  the  beginning  oceanographic 
information  was  scarce,  some  scientific  data 
were  known  about  Valdez  Arm.  Coast  sur- 
vevors  had  charted  Its  dimensions.  Histori- 
cally, the  climate  was  marUie,  with  cool 
summers  and  moderate  winters,  cloudy  skies, 
and  62  Inches  of  annual  precipitation,  much 
of  it  dense,  moist  snow. 

The  Acona  confirmed  earlier  reconnais- 
sance which  suggested  that  Valdez  was  a 
typical  Alaskan  fjord.  It  had  been  gouged 
out  by  a  glacier  at  a  time  when  great 
amounts  of  water  were  stored  m  poUr  Ice 
sheets.  When  the  planet  warmed  up  and  the 
ice  melted,  the  ocean  rose  to  drown  the 
U-shaped  vaUey. 

At  its  greatest  depth  Valdez  Arm  Is  800 
feet  deep.  In  common  with  most  fjords.  Just 
outside  its  entrance  Is  a  submerged  sill  de- 
posited by  the  vanished  glacier.  The  fjord 
receives  considerably  more  fresh  water  from 
river  run-off  at^d  moisture-fall  than  It  loses 
to  evaporation. 

"So  here  we  have  a  classical  estuarine 
circulation,"  says  Dr.  Robin  D.  Muench,  29- 
vear-old  physical  oceanographer  and  out- 
doorsman.  Dr.  Muench  will  write  the  final 
report  of  the  Acona's  physical  oceanographic 
findings. 

Dr  Muench  explains  that  water  from  rivers 
flowing  into  Valdez  Arm  tends  to  flow  directly 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  as  a  surface 
layer  of  low  salinity.  Deeper  down,  a  layer 
composed  primarily  of  seawater  flows  in 
across  the  sill.  Tides  Induce  some  circulation, 
he  explains,  and  winds  and  atmospheric  pres- 
sure also  push  the  water  arouiid.  "It's  all 
very  complicated."  says  Dr.  Muench,  "but 
Important,  becattse  these  are  the  circulation 
processes  by  which  an  Inlet  like  Valdez  con- 
tinuously renews  its  waters." 

To  establish  the  Important  facts  of  water 
movement,  the  physical  hiqulry  at  Valdez 
employs  current  meters,  parachute  drogues, 
dye  studies,  and  Nansen  bottles  to  fetch 
samples  of  water  from  various  depths. 

Of  these.  Dr.  Muench  considers  the  dye 
studies  among  the  most  important.  "They 
help  us  determine  how  contaminants  might 
be  diffused  within  the  fjord,"  he  says. 

Rhodamlne  B,  a  dye  detectable  hi  very 
small  quantities,  sen-es  as  a  "contaminant" 
in  Dr.  Muench's  diffusion  studies.  Prom  an 
18-foot  skiff  anchored  on  a  station,  he  releases 
a  quantity  of  dye  at  a  known  depth.  As  the 
Acono  circles  the  skiff,  hoses  lowered  over  the 
side  to  the  proper  depth  draw  in  water  and 
pass  it  through  extremely  sensitive  detec- 
tors. "If  all  goes  well,  we  delineate  a  plume 
of  dye,"  Dr.  Muench  says.  "The  procedure  Is 
also  qualitatively  useful  In  learning  about 
currents,  tides,  eddies,  and  turbulence." 

Careers  of  the  scientists  on  board  the 
Xcono  indicate  the  diversity  of  disciplines 
gathered  under  the  umbrella  term  of  ocean- 
ography. 

Dr.  Muench  has  led  three  expeditions  In 
physical  oceanography  to  the  Eastern  Arctic. 
Dr.  Hood's  experience  goes  back  to  the  secret 
Manhattan  atomic  energy  project  of  World 
War  II.  In  hU  16  years  In  oceanography.  Dr. 
J.  J.  Goerlng  has  studied  biological  produc- 
tion off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  nutrients  from 
the  waters  of  the  seven  seas.  Dr.  P.  J.  Kin- 
ney has  written  numerous  papers  on  the 
fate  of  hydrocarbons  In  northern  waters.  In 
related  work.  Dr.  D.  K.  Button  has  Ijecome 
an  expert  In  "blodegMkdatlon,"  the  process  by 
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which  oU  is  broken  down  by  bacteria  in  the 
sea.  Dr.  Howard  M.  Peder.  marine  biologist, 
heads  a  three-man  team  studying  the  benthlc 
fauna  (the  bottom-dwelling  animal  com- 
munities) In  Port  Valdez.  His  research,  which 
has  produced  several  hnportant  papers  on 
the  marine  environment,  has  led  him  from 
the  coastal  waters  of  Southern  California  to 
the  Chukchi  Sea.  Dr.  O.  D.  Sharma  U  a  geo- 
logical oceanographer  who  has  studied  the 
sedhnentary  processes  of  river  deltas  In  In- 
dia and  the  Bering  Sea.  Now  he  Is  studying 
the  nature  of  the  suspended  and  bottom 
sediments  of  Valdez  Arm.  Then  there  are  the 
wlUing  and  tireless  professionals  such  as 
chemist  Charles  Patton,  who  spent  two  sum- 
mers studying  salmon  eggs  on  Admiralty  Is- 
land, and  David  L.  Nebert,  physical  ocean- 
ographer hired  to  analyze  data  from  the 
Acona  cruises. 

And  there  is  WUllam  E.  Shiels,  who— be- 
yond his  talents  with  baseball  bat  and  snow 
shovel — ^1-  an  accomplished  biologist.  His 
studies  at  Valdez  cover  the  primary  produc- 
tion of  organic  matter  and  the  effect  of 
petroleum  on  growth  of  native  organisms. 
Both  are  vital.  For  even  casual  inspection 
reveals  the  fjord  to  be  biologlcaUy  rich.  Runs 
of  herring,  and  silver  and  king  salmon  are 
seasonally  enormous.  Sports  fishermen  from 
Port  Valdez  also  catch  red  snapper,  halibut, 
and  crab.  Seals,  whales,  porpoises,  and  sea 
otters  frequent  the  Inlet,  as  do  migratory 
waterfowl.  Black  bears,  mountoin  goats, 
beavers,  and  moose  call  the  surroundhig 
mountains  home. 

"But  we're  looking  at  less  conspicuous 
life."  Shiels  says.  "We're  examining  the  al- 
cae  and  plankton  upon  which  the  higher 
forms  feed."  He  explains  that  the  cold  waters 
of  Valdez  are  surprisingly  productive  and 
sometimes  bloom  richly  with  marine  Une, 
although  the  number  of  species  is  small  com- 
pared to  a  coral  atoll,  for  example.  At  26 
biological  stations  In  the  Valdez  Ann,  Shiels 
and  other  scientists  sample  chlorophyll,  nu- 
trients, plaxit  and  animal  plankton,  seaweed, 
and  eelgrass.  Experiments  continue  on  the 
effect  of  oil  on  plankton.  In  another  type 
of  research  project,  a  team  of  biologists  are 
taking  grab  samples  of  the  bottom  for  a 
study  of  Invertebrate  animals. 

The  pleasant  workdays  of  the  fjord's  shirt- 
sleeve summer  yield  all  too  soon  to  windy, 
wet.  and  cold  winter,  which  for  the  Aconas 
crew  turns  easy  chores  Into  grinding,  ardu- 
ous labor.  And  potentiaUy  dangerous.  With 
the  Acona  pltchUig  on  wind-roiled  seas,  men 
encumbered  by  betivy  clothing  must  be 
doubly  careful.  A  fall  into  the  fjords  40- 
degree  water  would  mean  death  in  less  than 
ten  minutes.  Numb  with  cold  and  swathed 
in  bulky  garments,  men  work  less  efficiently, 
•you  find  yourseU  doing  dumb  things," 
Sliiels  griunps.  "You  drop  wTcnches  over  the 
side  or  trip  Nansen  bottles  before  you  get 
the  whole  cast  set." 

A  three-day  snowstorm  had  Shiels  con- 
stantly on  deck  sweeping  snow  from  bottles 
of  phvtoplankton  in  the  seawater  incuba- 
tors and  frtMM  meters  recording  solar  energy. 
Prtsezing  plankton  nets  became  stiff  and  un- 
wieldy in  rubber-gloved  hands.  Ice-glazed 
decks  provided  treacherous  foothig,  and 
icicles  hampered  the  use  of  equipment. 
"That's  when  we  broke  out  the  baseball 
bats."  Shiels  recalls.  In  the  labs,  chemicals 
and  electronic  gear  had  to  be  secured  against 
the  ship's  consUnt  roUlng  and  tossing. 

Dye  experiments,  difficult  under  Weal  con- 
ditions, became  doubly  complicated.  A  skiff 
on  one  station  acquired  an  unwelcome  cargo 
of  two  feet  of  snow.  To  prevent  dye  from 
freezing,  scientists  instaUed  heating  elements 
In  their  containers.  "Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  did  very  well."  says  Shiels.  "All 
said.  It  was  a  great  cruise." 

On  the  young  side  of  30.  Shiels  is  one  of 
•  generaUon  that  has  expressed  much  con- 
oem  about  pollution,  depletion  of  natxiral 


resources,  and  environmental  quality.  Mar- 
ried, father  of  one  child,  he  \s  nearlng  com- 
pletion of  work  towTtfd  a  master's  degree  at 
the  University  of  Alaska.  He  has  chosen  a 
career  of  positive  action  toward  preservation 
of  the  life  svstems  of  nature. 

"That's  the  rewarding  part  of  this  work 
for  me, "  he  says. 

Its  not  only  research  for  the  sake  of  re- 
search, but  research  direcUy  related  to  a 
question  of  envu'onmental  quaUty.  On  the 
Valdez  fjord.  Al/oard  the  Acona.  Mixing  messy 
red  dve.  FighUng  frozen  meterUig  wheels. 
And  keeping  bandy  a  snow  scoop  and  a  bat*- 
ball  bat. 


COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  effec- 
tive delivery  of  mental  health  services 
remains  a  goal  still  to  be  achieved 
throughout  the  Nation.  While  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  have  made 
strides,  much  must  be  done.  We  have 
made  attempts,  and  I  have  joined  in 
them,  to  decentralize  mental  health  facil- 
ities and  provide  commimity  services. 
Still  the  big  problem  has  remained— how 
to  provide  services  to  an  individual  eaj  1:. 
enough  to  ward  off  more  serious  prob- 
lems? ^  . 

The  North  Dakota  Mental  Health  As- 
sociation has  come  up  with  an  innova- 
tive answer.  Led  by  their  outstandm? 
leadership,  Mrs.  Gerridee  Wheeler  and 
Mr.  Herb  Miller,  the  association  has  en- 
listed the  State's  beauticians  and  bav- 
tendei-s  as  mental  health  helpers.  Aftei 
some  instiuction  from  the  mental  health 
association,  they  look  out  for  troubled 
persons  and  gently  direct  them  toward 
professional  help.  . 

Midwestemers  are  known  for  their 
friendliness  and  their  willingness  to  help 
their  fellotv'  man.  I  would  hope,  however, 
that  this  is  more  than  a  regional  char- 
acteristic, for  oiu-  North  Dakota  program 
should  serve  as  a  model  to  other  State* 
and  cities.  It  is  a  simple,  human  approach 
to  helping  others. 

Parade  magazine  for  July  30  reported 
on  the  North  Dakota  project.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  pnnted 
in  the  Record.  I  commend  it  to  all  who 
are  concerned  about  the  deUvery  of  con,- 
munity  mental  health  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ailicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  Mentai  Health  Pkocram:  They  Teli  It 

TO    BAPTENDERS    and    BEAtmClANS 

(By  Theodore  Irwin) 

Bis-MARCK.  N.  Dak.— In  most  American 
conmiunities,  people  with  emotional  prob- 
lems can  go  to  a  psychtatrlst.  But  hi  North 
Dakota,  with  only  19  psychiatrists  in  the  en- 
tire stale,  this  is  not  always  feasible. 

To  help  solve  the  problem,  the  state  > 
Mental  Health  AssocUtion  has  enlisted  the 
aid  of  bartenders  and  beauticians  (the  na- 
tion's unpaid  psychiatrists). 

Says  Sally  Speldel.  who  runs  Sally  s  Beauiy 
Boutique  in  Blsmark:  "A  woman  may  be  la 
our  stvllst  chair  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  All 
this  time  she  is  usually  uuburdenhig  hersell 
bv  confiding  in  the  beautician." 

"A  bartender."  savs  Ken  Habiger.  who  owns 
the  Red  Baron  Lounge  here,  "can  sense  that 
ft  customer  U  beggUig  for  help.  The  guy  may 
become  belUgerent,  6t*rt  an  arguaient^but 
sooner  or  later  he'U  tell  the  bartender  what  s 

*A«*a  board  member  of  the  Mental  Health 
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Association,  It  was  Habiger  who  suggested 
last  year  that  the  Association  reach  out  to 
bartenders  as  "mental  health  helpers." 

BARTENDERS   COACHED 

The  Association  explained  the  Idea  to  bar- 
tenders, and  provided  them  with  "Help" 
booklets  listing  agencies  for  referral,  Includ- 
ing social  service  centers,  alcoholism  clinics, 
and  the  like.  Over  60  bartenders  became  In- 
volved. 

Meanwhile.  Mrs.  Gerrldee  Wheeler.  Asso- 
ciation president  at  the  time,  was  in  the 
beauty  parlor  one  morning  for  a  manicure 
when  she  overheard  an  operator  advising 
another  woman  who  was  having  marital  prob- 
lems. 

With  the  bartending  experiment  freslj  in 
mind.  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  struck  v.ith  an  idea. 
Why  not  beauticians,  too? 

•lYoubled  people  are  usually  reluctant  to 
go  directly  for  professional  aid,"  she  explain.^, 
"perhaps  t)ecause  they  feel  it  creates  a  stigma. 
I  thought  we  should  use  trained  citizens  who 
are  In  constant  contact  with  people  as  a 
bridge  or  conduit  Into  available  services.  They 
could  encourage  those  in  distress  to  get  the 
help  they  need." 

In  the  case  of  beauticians,  however,  Mrs. 
Wheeler  went  about  things  a  little  differ- 
ently, by  approaching  the  state's  12  beauty 
colleges  and  urging  them  to  provide  training 
in  mental  health  care.  North  Dakota  Gover- 
nor WlUtam  L.  Guy  did  his  part,  wTltlng  a 
letter  to  the  state  Board  of  Halrdres.sers  In 
which  he  called  for  "broader  understanding 
of  mental  health  problems." 

TO   HELP   CUSTOMERS 

As  a  result,  studenu  at  all  12  colleges  now 
take  a  week-long  Intensive  training  course 
In  how  to  be  "mental  health  helpers."  In 
addition.  Mrs.  Joyce  Robson.  an  experienced 
beautician  and  one  of  the  Instructors,  plans 
courses  for  already-licensed  operators.  As 
for  the  bartenders,  they  were  sufficiently 
impressed  by  the  beauticians'  experience  to 
institute  training  sessions  of  their  own. 
Soon  they  will  meet  on  holiday.s  to  listen  to 
a  psychiatrist,  a  priest  who  does  counseling, 
and  a  recovered  alcoholic  who  teaches  on  a 
college  faculty. 

The  Idea,  of  course.  Is  not  to  replace  the 
psychiatrist's  couch  with  a  barstool  or 
beautician's  chair.  Mental  health  helpers 
are  reminded,  however,  that  "you  can  do  a 
lot  of  good  by  guiding  patrons,  and  encour- 
aging them  to  get  professional  help  if  they 
seem  to  need  It." 

SCALP   TEI.LS 

Mrs.  Robson,  who  maintains  that  .she  can 
tell  when  a  customer  Is  "shook  up"  by  noting 
the  tightness  of  her  scalp,  or  unusual  dry- 
ne.ss  or  lack  of  glossiness  In  her  hair,  also 
cautions  students  against  making  critical 
Judgments  or  probing  too  deeply  for  infor- 
mation. Rather,  she  explains,  she  should  pro- 
vide support  by  expressing  retk-^urance. 
warmth,  and  empathy.  "In  a  way,"  says  Mrs. 
Robson,  "we  are  sounding  boards." 

Students  also  visit  social  atjencle.';.  and 
engage  in  "psychodrama  skits"  which  demon- 
strate ways  of  handling  different  kinds  of 
problems.  Like  the  bartenders,  they  are  given 
a  directory  of  various  community  services. 
Etji tally  Important,  they  are  Irustructed  in 
tlie  need  to  respect  customer  confldetjces. 

Real  life  situations  run  the  gamut  of 
luitnan  tragedy:  alcoholism.  mentally 
retarded  relatives,  marital  disputes,  rebel- 
lious children. 

In  WlUiston.  N.  Dak.,  a  bartender  chatted 
with  a  regular  customer  who  had  Just  been 
jilied  by  his  girlfriend.  The  young  man  con- 
tpmplated  suicide,  and  even  bought  a  gun. 
After  two  drill's  he  spilled  his  story  to  the 
bartender.  The  bartender  consulted  his 
"Help  "  booklet  and  persuaded  the  young  man 
to  stop  In  at  the  local  Social  Service  Center. 

Beautician  Sally  Speidel  tells  of  the 
•.vealthy    patron    whose    breath    reeked    of 


liquor  and  who  always  carried  a  bottle  In 
her  large  purse.  One  morning  the  woman 
blurted  out  that  her  heavy  drinking  was 
ruining  her  marriage,  that  she  was  thinking 
of  "ending  It  all."  Mrs.  Speidel  soothed  her 
with  the  tale  of  another  customer  who  had 
quit  drinking  after  going  to  the  Heartvlew 
Alcoholism  Treatment  Center  in  nearby 
Mandan.  There  really  wasn't  any  such  cus- 
tomer, but  there  is  now,  for.  two  weeks 
later,  the  woman  wrote  to  Mrs.  Speidel.  She 
was  sorry,  she  said,  but  she  was  canceling 
her  regular  appointment  at  the  beauty  par- 
lor because  she  had  Just  entered  Heartvlew. 
"Sally,"  the  letter  concluded,  "I  think  I  can 
really  lick  It  this  time." 

PROJECTS    PRAISED 

Already,  North  Dakota  has  received  awards 
from  the  American  Psychiatric  Association 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  for  its  pioneering  achievements 
In  mental  health.  Moreover,  its  approach 
mav  catch  on.  Inquiries  have  come  In  from 
15  other  states,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  has  filmed  train- 
ing sessions  at  Bismarck's  beauty  colleges. 

How  come  North  Dakota,  one  of  our  most 
rural  states.  Is  setting  the  pace  for  the  rest 
of  the  country?  The  answer,  says  Mrs. 
Wheeler.  Is  citizen  Involvement.  "We've  made 
mental  health  so  exciting."  she  declares,  "it's 
caught  the  imaginations  of  volunteers  ail 
over  our  state." 

To  which  NIMH  official  Herbert  L.  Rooney 
adds:  "We're  beginning  to  recojjnize  that 
people  are  a  natural  resource  for  helping 
other  people." 


INVITATION  TO  SENATE  TO  ATTEND 
175TH  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  U.S.  FRIGATE  "CONSTEL- 
LATION"—SEPTEMBER  7,  1972 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
Senators,  staff  members,  and  the  general 
public  to  attend  the  175th  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  launching  of  the  U.S. 
Frigate  Constellation,  the  first  ship  in 
the  U.S.  Navy.  This  invitation  is  extended 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Donald  F.  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Earle  H.  Burger,  director  and  assist- 
ant director,  respectively,  the  Constella- 
tion Restoration  Committee.  Ships  from 
at  least  eight  other  nations,  including 
the  Soviet  square-rigger  Tovarish,  will 
be  on  hand  to  salute  the  Constellation 
on  this  occstsion. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  S.  2499. 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  a 
commemorative  medal  honoring  this 
milestone  in  the  history  of  this  proud 
vessel.  Similar  legislation  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  action  by  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  is  expected  in 
the  not  too  distant  future.  The  fimds 
accumulated  from  the  sale  of  these  med- 
als will  help  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  the  current  restoration  program. 

During  its  long  liistory,  the  Constella- 
tion has  undergone  various  structural 
changes  and  restoration  projects.  From 
the  time  of  its  launching  in  1797  until 
approximately  1871.  the  Constellation 
was  one  of  the  most  important  warships 
in  the  American  Navy.  It  actively  par- 
ticipated in  varioas  Caribbean  patrols, 
the  War  of  1812.  the  Civil  War.  and  the 
numerous  other  conflicts  which  mark 
the  early  years  of  our  Republic.  Between 
1871  and  1940  the  vessel  was  converted 
into  a  .supply  and  naval  training  ship. 


In  1940  it  was  again  called  upon  to  serve 
America  in  time  of  war,  this  time  as  the 
flagship  of  our  Atlantic  fleet.  From  offi- 
ces on  board.  Admirals  King  and  Inger- 
soll  directed  the  movements  of  the  At- 
lantic Fleet  throughout  the  Second 
World  War.  In  1955  the  Constellation 
was  finally  returned  to  its  home  port  of 
Baltimore,  where  the  current  phase  of 
restoration  began.  Today,  as  a  national 
historical  landmark,  it  serves  as  a  sym- 
bol of  American  freedom  to  more  than 
70,000  people  who  annually  visit  the  ves- 
sel. In  addition,  the  Constellation  serves 
Baltimore  as  a  focal  point  around  which 
the  inner  harbor  redevelopment  project 
will  take  shape.  This  major  effort  to  re- 
vitalize the  central  city  will  have  the 
Constellation  as  its  centerpiece,  perma- 
nently berthed  at  the  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted Constellation  dock. 

Therefore,  with  the  future  of  the  U.S. 
Frigate  Constellation  assured,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  extend  this  invita- 
tion for  all  to  attend  this  175th  anni- 
versary celebration.  The  Constellation 
Committee  is  plamiing  day-long  activi- 
ties culminating  with  the  Navy  Band's 
award-winning  program  "The  Spirit  of 
Freedom,"  to  be  presented  at  8:30  p.m., 
September  7,  1972,  on  Baltimore's  Pier 
1,  the  Constellation  dock.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  all  Senators  join  me  in 
honoring  the  first  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navj-. 


RELIEF  TO  MAGAZINES  AND  OTHER 
SECOND-CLASS  MAILERS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
weeks  since  I  cosponsored  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  a  bill 
S.  3758.  to  afford  relief  to  magazines  and 
other  second-class  mailers,  there  has 
been  increasing  recognition  of  the  vital 
importance  of  this  legislation.  No  better 
statement  of  the  high  priority  which 
should  be  afforded  this  measure  can  be 
offered  than  an  editorial  published  in 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  on  July  20. 

For  all  the  reasons  mentioned  in  this 
editorial.  I  once  again  urge  the  swift 
consideration  of  and  action  on  this 
measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Death  by  Postal  Rate 

The  most  immediate  threat  to  a  free  press 
In  this  country  Is  not  subpoenas,  govern- 
ment secrecy  or  Spiro  Agnew.  It  Is  what  has 
been  called  "death  by  postal  rate." 

In  February  1971  the  newly-formed  U.S. 
Postal  Service  requested  rate  increases  for 
second-class  mail  (new.spapers  and  maga- 
zine.-) that  wo\ild  average  143  per  cent  over 
five  years.  After  public  hearings,  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  recommended  an  Increase 
of  127  per  cent  over  that  period  and  imposed 
a  first -year  Increase  of  33  and  a  third  per 
cent.  Every  publication  that  puts  copies  in 
the  mail  will  be  affected,  including  about 
10.000  magazines,  many  of  which  already  are 
on  the  brink  of  going  into  the  red. 

Hardest  hit  will  be  magazines  of  small 
circulation,  say  200.000  or  less,  which  draw 
relatively  little  advertlsUig  and  have  limited 
access  to  crowded  newsstands.  Most  of  their 
copies  go  through  the  mall. 
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Sens.  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota  and 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  are  cosponsor- 
ing  a  bin  which  would  provide  relief  from  the 
proposed  second-class  rate  Increases  and  pre- 
vent death  by  postal  rate.  The  bill  would 
freeze  postal  rates  at  the  June  1,  1972,  levels 
for  the  first  250,000  copies  of  each  Issue  of 
any  magazine  or  newsfjaper. 

The  bin  deserves  bli>artlsan  support.  'Vou 
may  call  it  a  sulssldy.  It  is  the  only  one  pro- 
vided the  general  rim  of  citizens. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  OP 
LOUISIANA— IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Senator  and  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  Allen  J.  Ellender.  Senator 
Eilender  was  the  dean  of  the  Senate, 
serving  as  its  President  pro  tempore, 
mid  as  chairman  of  the  powerful  and 
prestigious  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  true, 
genuine,  and  outstanding  leaders  of  tliis 
body. 

Relatively  few  individuals  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  the  U.S.  Senate  as  long  as  Sen- 
ator Ellender.  Few  men  have  served  his 
fellow  man,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
as  did  Senator  Ellender. 

In  due  time,  history  will  fully  record 
the  achievements  of  Senator  Ellender 
and  the  contributions  he  made.  Tliat 
list  wUl  be  not  only  lengthy,  but  also. 
Impressive  as  well.  I  should  like  briefly 
review  here  today  just  a  few  of  his  ac- 
complishments that  come  Immediately 
to  mind  as  we  pause  to  look  at  the  ca- 
reer of  this  outstanding  individual. 

As  a  member,  and  later  as  chairman, 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Senator  Ellender  was  insti'ii- 
mental  for  literally  decades  in  drawing 
up  and  pushing  through  the  Senate 
landmark  farm  legislation.  Agriculture 
was  one  of  his  first  interests  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate, and  it  remained  a  vital  interest  to 
his  last  day.  I  recall  a  time  less  than  2 
years  ago  when  he  stepped  aside  as 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  assimie  the  chairmanship  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  He  did  so  with 
mixed  emotions.  Only  after  resolving  in 
his  own  mind  that  he  could  make  a  great- 
er conti-ibution  to  agriculture,  to  his 
State,  and  to  his  Nation  did  he  assume 
the  chairmanship  of  the  powerful  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Senator  Ellender  was  recognized  for 
many  characteristics  and  traits  which 
made  him  such  an  exceptional  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  attributes  was  his 
constant  demand  for  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity in  the  Federal  Government.  No  mat- 
ter v.'hat  the  circumstance  may  have 
been,  Senator  EUender's  position  was  al- 
ways clear  and  consistent — appropriate 
what  we  need  to  do  the  job  right,  but  at 
all  times  avoid  w£iste.  It  was  to  this  goal 
that  he  dedicated  his  life — a  goal  for 
which  all  America  can  be  thankful. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  conducted  cere- 
monies commemorating  the  25th  sumi- 
versai-y  of  the  School  Lunch  Act.  Sena- 
tor Ellender  was  present  at  the  ceremony 
and  was  recognized  as  the  original  au- 


thor of  that  legislation.  The  program  has 
been  of  tremendous  importance  to  mil- 
lions of  youngsters  who  have  participated 
in  it  during  its  25  years  of  existence.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  to- 
day what  it  would  foe  like  in  our  school 
systems  without  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  so  sure,  however,  that  its 
merits  were  that  readily  perceptible  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  At  that  time, 
it  took  imagination,  foresight,  and  cour- 
age to  initiate  and  enact  this  program. 
Senator  Ellender  saw  the  program  ex- 
pand very  rapidly  under  his  leadership. 
Allen  Ellender  will  be  remembered  for 
many  significant  contributions  to  his  fel- 
low man,  but  in  my  opinion,  none  will  be 
more  significant  than  his  contributions 
to  the  school  Imich  program. 

Senator  Ellender  was  a  hard  and  dedi- 
cated worker.  He  demanded  much  of 
himself  and  much  from  those  around 
him.  Yet,  like  many  other  great  leaders 
of  this  country,  his  toughness  and  drive 
was  always  matched,  by  com-tesy,  com- 
passion, and  miderstanding.  It  was  a 
combination  of  these  qualities  which 
made  Allen  Ellender  the  respected  and 
effective  leader  he  was. 

During  my  years  of  service  in  the  UJS. 
Senate,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
Senator  Ellender.  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  I  came  to  know  him  best.  From  the 
very  first  day  tliat  I  came  to  serve  on  that 
committee,  I  found  Senator  Ellender  to 
be  most  helpful;  and  I  shall  be  forever 
grateful  to  him  as  a  result.  The  Senate 
has  lost  its  leader.  We  have  all  lost  a 
respected  and  esteemed  colleague.  I  have 
lost  a  highly  valued  friend. 


PROVOCATIVE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Committee  on  Finance  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  its  markup  of  the  House- 
passed  revenue  sharing  bill,  H.R.  14370. 
tlie  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972. 

In  its  lead  editorial  yesterday,  the 
Fargo  Forum,  one  of  North  Dakota's 
leading  newspapers,  raised  a  number  of 
extremely  provocative  questions  regard- 
ing the  measure. 

I  should  like  to  share  Uie  editorial  with 
Senators  especially  those  who  serve  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Revenve  Sharing  Cuts  the  Pie 
u  n  realistically 

Governors  of  all  the  states  and  mayors  of 
most  big  cities  are  pressuring  the  United 
States  to  approve  the  "State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972"  without  deviation 
from  the  revenue  sharing  formula  that  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Hottse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

These  spokesmen  for  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment are  so  anxious  to  get  their  hands 
Into  the  federal  treasury  that  they  have 
overlooked  the  details  of  the  House-approved 
formula. 

The  bill  would  provide  $5.3  billion  among 
the  50  states,  and  all  of  the  cities,  counties, 
and  townships  In  the  nation.  In  other  word«. 


In  order  to  get  some  money  where  It  Is 
needed — principally  the  major  cities — the 
pressure  U  ou  for  Congress  to  give  some- 
thing to  everybody. 

The  prospective  drain  on  the  \JB.  Treasury 
is  fautdsUc,  because  once  the  program  starts, 
who  wiU  stop  li?  Of  the  «5.3  billion  slated 
for  distribution  in  1972.  $1.8  bUlion  would 
go  to  state  governments  with  no  strings  ai- 
lactaed  anc<  $3.3  billion  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  smaller  braucbes  of  government — 
school  districts  are  not  Included. 

But  the  local  UK>ney  has  strings,  and  It 
win  be  distributed  under  formulas  which 
measure  tlie  need  of  cities,  counties  and 
townships  by  taking  Into  aooount  popula- 
tion, the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  localities, 
as  indicated  by  the  relative  Income  levels  of 
their  resident.';.  These  formulas  result  In  some 
highly  unrealistic  distribution  of  funds.  In 
the  county-by-county  breakdown  that  was 
prepared  by  the  House  Committee  cm  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  state  of  North  Dakota  would  get  $3.6 
mlUion  and  the  local  governments  would  di- 
vide $8.4  million  for  a  total  of  $U  million. 
North  Dakota's  total  share  la  the  fourth 
smallest,  with  only  Alaska.  Vermont  and 
Wyoming  getting  less.  South  Dakota  would 
get  $13.5  million.  Montana  $16.8  miUion  and 
Minnesota  $114.1   million. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  bUl.  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  said:  "The  basic 
purpose  of  the  assistance  program  Is  to  help 
state  Hnd  local  governments  finance  their 
vital  needs.  It  is  essential  that  the  funds  be 
spent  for  high  priority  purposes.  It  would 
theoretically  have  been  possible  for  the  legis- 
lation to  insure  that  the  air  funds  are  spent 
for  desirable  high  purposes  by  setting  down 
minute  and  detail  ^>eclficatlons  as  how  tlie 
funds  are  to  be  spent.  Totir  committee  re- 
jected this  procedure  because  It  would  de- 
feat a  major  purpose  of  the  new  program, 
namely,  to  fill  In  a  gap  In  the  present  cate- 
gorical aid  programs  by  providing  a  more 
flexible  system  of  assistance." 

The  committee  also  rejected  the  proposal 
to  let  the  local  governments  spend  the  as- 
sistance funds  as  they  saw  fit. 

It  provides  "guidance  as  to  bow  the  local 
governments  shall  spend  the  aid"  by  requir- 
ing them  to  spend  this  assistanoe  on  speci- 
fied list  of  high  priority  Items.  These  in- 
clude maintenance  and  operating  expenses 
for  public  safety,  environntental  protection 
and  public  transportation  as  weU  as  capital 
expenditures  for  sewage  collection  and  treat- 
ment, refuse  disposal  systems  and  public 
transportation.  The  local  governments  retain 
flexibility  In  spending  the  assistance  becau.<^ 
they  are  given  the  discretion  as  how  much 
of  the  needs  are  to  be  spent  on  any  particu- 
lar high  priority  items. 

Such  are  the  guidelines,  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  in  North  Dakota  makes  one 
wonder  how  some  governmental  units  are 
going  to  spend  the  first  dollar  of  federal  as- 
sistance. 

The  statistics,  breakdown  shows  that  tlie 
local  governnieiu's  share  of  the  1972  grant  in 
North  Dakota  Is  $8,345,133.  Of  this,  tlic 
county  governments  get  Just  a  sliade  under 
50  per  cent  or  $4,137,667. 

Just  how  North  Dakota  counties  will  use 
this  federal  money  is  somewhat  of  a  pvizzlc. 
Perhaps  they  cottld  use  it  to  entirely  flnanoe 
the  sheriff's  budget,  but  that  is  about  all.  It 
could  not  go  for  welfare.  Tlie  counties  are 
not  in  the  brtslneps  of  collecting  garbage,  al- 
tliough  such  programs  may  be  soon  devel- 
oped. Nor  do  the  counties  run  sewer  systems 
or  any  of  the  other  high  priority  allocations. 

A  similar  problem  of  how  to  spend  the 
money  would  confront  North  Dakota  town- 
ships, which  would  get  $1,296,562.  This  town- 
ship grant  Is  25  per  cent  of  the  total  town- 
ship taxes  for  general  purposes  levied  in 
1970.  The  township  general  fund  levies  for 
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tliat  year  came  to  $4.727 .93S  whUe  total  town- 
ship levies  were  (5.165.2S9. 

North  Dakota  townships  are  primarily  en- 
gaged In  road  maintenance.  Only  a  few  of 
them  have  such  persons  as  a  township  con- 
stable. There  is  little  that  the  Federal  money 
could  be  spent  for  at  the  township  level,  and 
this  money  would  not  divert  to  the  state  or  to 
the  counties,  but  to  the  federal  treasury. 

North  Dakota  cities  would  be  entitled  to 
$3,196,919.  And  two-thirds  of  this  would  go  to 
the  15  cities  with  2,600  population  or  more. 

These  cities  probably  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  applying  the  federal  money  to  the 
fire  department,  the  police  department  and 
the  improvement  of  sewage  disposal  facilities. 
But  It  would  also  give  these  favored  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government  au  edge  at  the 
bargaining  tabic  during  budget  time.  The  per- 
sonnel of  these  departments  could  contend 
that  their  salaries  cost  the  city  nothing,  and 
therefore  they  abould  be  on  an  escalated 
wage  scale  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  city 
employes. 

The  formula  for  distributing  the  money 
among  the  cities  is  Just  as  puzzling.  Fargo, 
the  largest  city  in  the  state,  would  get  $409.- 
341  but  Orand  Forks,  with  2S  per  cent  fewer 
people,  would  get  $518,121.  There  Is  no  way  In 
the  material  avalUble  to  explain  this  differ- 
ence. 

Another  discrepancy  shows  up  in  the  grants 
to  Devils  Lake  and  Wahpeton.  Devils  Lake 
with  a  popuUtlon  of  7,078  would  get  $38,495, 
but  Wahpeton  with  only  two  fewer  people, 
7^8,  would  get  only  $28,600. 

West  Fargo  with  a  population  of  5.161 
would  get  $42,037,  but  Grafton  with  nearly 
800  more  people  at  6,946.  would  get  only  $26,- 
695. 

Other  allocations  to  major  cities  In  North 
Dakota  are:  Valley  City.  $29,910;  Bottineau. 
$11,431;  Bismarck.  $302,240;  Mandan,  $64,829; 
Bugby,  $13394:  Dickinson,  $96,007;  James- 
town. $131,711:  Mayville,  $11,390;  Mlnot. 
$366,946.  and  Wllliston,  $65,721. 

In  nearby  Minnesota.  Moorhead  would  get 
$239,661;  Detroit  Lakes,  $33,070;  Bemidjl. 
$82,651;  St.  Cloud,  $431,578;  Brainerd.  $64,- 
763:  Alexandria.  $36,703;  Park  Rapids,  $12.- 
353;  Uttle  Falls.  $54,664;  Rochester.  $772.- 
343;  Fergus  Falls.  $87,776;  Thief  River  Falls, 
$35,783:  CrookEton,  $52,171;  East  Grand 
Porks,  $47,609;  and  Wadena,  $24,153. 

The  big  winners  in  Minnesota  of  course 
would  be  Minneapolis  at  $4337,398,  and  St. 
PaiU.  at  $3,935,472.  AU  ot  the  Twin  Cities 
suburbs  would  also  get  t2-e  share,  such  as 
$500,388  for  Robbinsda'e  and  $498,245  for  St. 
Louis  Park. 

In  North  Dakota,  the  grants  to  the  county 
would  amount  to  about  30  per  cent  of  their 
1970  general  fund  levy  and  more  than  20  per 
cent  of  their  total  expenditures.  The  city 
grants  would  be  about  20  per  cent  of  their 
total  expenditures. 

There  is  a  "pie  In  the  sky"  philosophy  in 
this  federal  handout  to  local  governments. 

Too  much  money  Is  going  where  it  is  not 
needed,  and  probably  not  enough  to  where  it 
Is  needed. 

AU  that  such  a  program  would  do  jander 
the  present  formulas  is  boost  federal  spend- 
ing one  more  notch  to  the  point  where  we 
will  never  be  able  to  get  it  under  control. 

Revenue  sharing  might  be  a  great  idea, 
but  it  should  only  develop  after  the  federal 
government  gets  into  the  status  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  To  share  revenue  when  the 
government  Is  $30  billion  or  more  In  the  hole 
each  year  is  nonsense. 


SALUTE  TO  GEN.  HENRY  A.  MILEY. 
JR..  AND  U.S.  ARMY  MATERIEL 
COMMAND 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 1.  the  U.8.  Army  Materiel  Command, 
Washington,  D.C.,  will  celebrate  its  lOth 


anniversary.  This  organization  is  headed 
by  a  man  who  qualifies  as  a  dedicated 
professional,  an  outstanding  leader,  a 
public  servant  of  the  first  order  and, 
above  all,  a  man  concerned  with  his  fel- 
low man — Gen.  Henry  A.  Miley,  Jr. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect  for  General  Miley  both  as  a  mili- 
tary leader  and  as  a  man.  He  is  a  selfless 
person  whose  only  desii*e  is  to  provide  the 
best  possible  support  to  American  serv- 
icemen wherever  they  may  be  stationed 
and,  concurrently,  to  serve  his  Nation. 

Ten  years  ago.  when  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  was  formed,  it  assumed  all 
the  functions  of  five  of  the  old  techni- 
cal services — Ordnance,  Quartermaster, 
Transportation,  Signal,  and  Chemical 
Corps,  plus  the  logistics  function  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  was  an  innovative 
approach  and  a  difficult  task,  but  one 
which  promised  to  make  the  American 
soldier  the  best  fed,  best  clothed,  best 
equipped  fighting  man  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

Before  AMC  had  had  the  chance  to 
settle  its  daily  routine,  it  found  itself 
involved  in  supporting  U.S.  troops  in 
Vietnam  on  a  logistics  scale  which  ri- 
valed and  eventually  surpassed,  in  sheer 
bulk,  earlier  conflicts.  It  met  the  chal- 
lenge magnificently. 

When  General  Miley  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
on  November  1,  1970,  it  was  a  time  for 
restructuring  priorities  and,  in  his  own 
words,  "putting  it  all  together."  He  was 
faced  with  the  task  of  streamlining  an 
organization  which  had  not  had  the  time 
to  streamline  in  previous  years.  This  he 
did.  In  the  past  2  years,  AMC  has  under- 
gone a  series  of  changes  which  have  re- 
organized it,  reduced  its  size,  and  im- 
proved its  vertical  flow  of  Information. 
And  that  transformation  continues  to- 
day as  General  Miley  faces  a  world  of 
reduced  budgets,  fewer  employees,  and 
lower  average  grades  for  those  employ- 
ees. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  continued  to  wind 
6.o^>,■n  for  most,  AMC  finds  Itself  ship- 
ping more  ammunition  than  ever— but 
still  It  has  succeeded  as  an  avant  garde 
employer  deeply  involved  in  the  welfare 
of  its  130,000  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees. General  Miley  has  promoted  an 
excellent  program  for  equal  employment 
opportunity,  a  far-reaching  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse  program,  and  improved  com- 
munity relations  wherever  AMC  has  an 
installation  or  activity. 

General  Miley  is  also  keenly  aware  of 
AMC's  role  in  the  daily  fabric  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  has  fostered  AMC's  con- 
tribution to  improve  that  life.  According 
to  the  information  I  have  received, 
AMC's  scientists  were  leaders  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  virtually  pollution-free 
gasoline  engine  with  great  potential  for 
the  automobile  industry.  I  believe  they 
also  were  instrumental  in  perfecting  the 
freeze-dried  food  process,  and  have  de- 
veloped a  process  to  change  recycled 
paper  into  sugar. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  AMC's  ac- 
complishments at  the  hands  of  an  out- 
standing soldier  and  citizen.  General 
Mlley  desei-ve.s  the  respect  of  the  indi- 


vidual soldier,  the  American  scientific 
and  industrial  community,  and  the  aver- 
age American. 

It  is  my  personal  privilege  aiad,  I  am 
sure,  the  privilege  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  to  salute  Gen.  Henry  A.  Miley, 
Jr..  and  his  associates  on  this,  the  10th 
anniversaiT  of  the  U.S.  Army  Materiel 
Command  and  to  wish  them  continued 
success  in  their  quest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  h&\e 
pi-inted  in  the  Record  a  summai-y  of  the 
important  programs  of  General  Miley 's 
command  during  the  iJast  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Army  M.\teriel  Command  at  10  Tears 

The  organizers  of  Army  Materiel  Command 
(AMC),  faced  with  a  highly  oon^lex  situa- 
tion, set  three  bro«ul  goals:  First,  the  new 
organization  had  to  be  responsive  to  the 
Army's  needs  for  materiel  and  logistics  sup- 
port. Secondly,  a  single  Army  wholesale  lo- 
gistics system  had  to  replace  six  of  the  seven 
Technical  Services  systems.  And,  thirdly,  the 
end  result  had  to  be  xaore  efficient  and  more 
economical. 

If  there  is  a  single  yardstick  by  which  the 
effectiveness  ot  AMC  in  its  first  decade  of 
existence  can  be  measured,  Vietnam  is  it. 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  WUllam  C.  Westmore- 
land, who  had  commanded  the  Vietnam  war 
effort  for  four  and  a  half  years,  attested  to 
the  manner  In  which  AMC  met  its  challenge 
when  he  said:  "The  success  of  our  fighting 
forces  in  Vietnam  Is  a  direct  reflection  of  the 
Army  Materiel  Command's  abUity  to  keep 
the  fighting  men  supplied  with  the  best  and 
most  advanced  materiel." 

AMC  had  performed  well  during  the  Cuban 
and  Dominican  crises,  but  it  was  in  Vietnam 
that  the  staggering  requirements  of  buUding 
up  and  supplying  an  Army  halfway  around 
the  world  and  over  a  prolonged  period  left 
no  doubt  as  to  the  new  organization's  cap- 
abUity  of  meeting  the  first  goal.  In  South- 
east Asia.  AMC  materiel  and  logistics  support 
included:  construction  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  build  bases,  ports,  airfields,  and  com- 
munications centers;  movable  piers  that 
helped  speed  up  port  construction;  and  con- 
talnerization  that  not  only  facilitated  supply 
but  provided  emergency  storage  in  emer- 
gencies. 

The  second  goal,  to  develop  a  single  Army 
wholesale  logistics  system  to  replace  six  Tech- 
nical Services  systems,  has  been  accomplished 
with  restructured  functional  management. 

A  recent  notable  Improvement  In  the  func- 
tional structure  was  the  adoption  of  the 
Headquarters  deputy  commanding  general 
organization  in  1969.  Under  this  concept  the 
principal  Deputy  Commanding  General  is  the 
commander's  alter  ego  and  Is  responsible 
for  management  of  AMC  resources:  pec^le. 
money,  and  facilities.  The  Deputy  Com- 
manding General  for  Materiel  Acquisition 
focuses  on  the  development,  engineering  and 
industrial  base.  The  Deputy  Commanding 
General  for  Logistics  Support  focuses  on 
logistics  support  for  the  Army  in  the  field. 
And  the  Deputy  for  Laboratories  focuses  on 
the  scientific  community. 

Another  functional  management  develop- 
ment was  the  formulation  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  Army  Supply  and  Maintenance 
System  (TASAMS>.  This  system,  dcvi.sed 
mainly  by  the  now  dlsestabiLshed  subordi- 
nate Supply  and  Maintenance  Command,  in- 
tegrated and  Improved  the  control  over  ma- 
teriel programing,  storage,  distribution,  and 
maintenance,  and  firmly  established  and 
standardized  supply  and  maintenance  proce- 
dures in  the  t»asic  commodity  organizations. 

In  support  of  research  and  development. 
Technical  Industrial  Liaison  Offices  have  been 
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established,  whose  objectives  are  to  provide 
scientific  and  technical  data  to  the  industrial 
community.  This  program  has  proved  mu- 
tually beneficial,  and  contributes  greatly  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Army  research 
and  development  mission. 

Although  there  are  many  figures  that  can 
be  used  to  point  out  proof  of  more  efficiency 
and  economy — the  third  goal — the  one  that 
stands  out  is  that  AMC  now  operates  with 
50.000  fewer  people  than  the  Technical  Serv- 
ices had  in  1962. 

There  has  been  a  consistently  high  level 
of  achievement  In  the  Cost  Reduction  area 
before,  during,  and  after  the  Vietnam  buUd- 
up,  with  validated  savings  exceeding  DA  and 
DOD  goals  In  every  year  since  AMC's  incep- 
tion. More  than  a  bUllon  dollars  in  savings 
were  realized  as  a  result  of  the  program 
during  the  past  five  years. 

A  typical  example  would  be  the  reduction 
in  the  Army's  bulk  petroleum  storage  from 
a  pre-1964  level  of  31.6  million  dollars  to 
6.5  million  dollars.  Results — a  one-time  sav- 
ings of  26.1  million  dollars,  and  annual  sav- 
ings of  one  million  dollars  In  operational  and 
maintenance  costs. 

While  getting  materiel  to  Vietnam.  AMC 
has  continued  to  pursue  its  short  and  long 
range  functions  In  research  and  development 
of  weapons  and  equipment  for  the  Army.  To 
more  effectively  manage  certain  high  inter- 
est technical  areas  In  which  several  labora- 
tories are  engaged,  AMC  has  recently  em- 
phasized the  lead  laboratory  concept.  The 
designated  lead  laboratory  for  a  specified 
*  technical  or  technology  area  coordinates  the 
technical  efforts  of  the  other  AMC  labora- 
tories working  In  that  area;  formiUates  and 
defends  the  program:  and  receives  and  dis- 
tributes the  related  program  funds.  Among 
the  technology  areas  currently  Included  un- 
der lead  laboratory  managership  are:  camo\»- 
flage,  countermine,  fiuldics,  guidance  and 
control/terminal  homing,  high  energy  laser, 
low  energy  laser,  human  factors  engineering, 
materials,  night  vision,  nuclear  effects  and 
vulnerabUity.  The  designated  areas  are  not 
static.  The  programs  are  continually  reviewed 
and  revised  as  warranted  by  requirements. 

Among  major  items  introduced  into  com- 
bat as  a  result  of  AMC  laboratory  research 
and  development  are:  the  M16  rifle,  the  M79 
40MM  grenade  launcher,  General  Sheridan 
Reconnaissance  Vehicle,  and  the  Starlight 
Scope. 

Typical  of  AMC's  hundreds  of  research  and 
development  projects  was  the  miniaturization 
work  of  the  AN/GSA-77  (Battery  Terminal 
Equipment).  This  smaU  and  highly  reliable 
Item  replaces  the  Fire  Unit  Integration  Facu- 
lty and  Code  Decoder  Group  for  integration 
of  the  NIKE  HERCULES  and  HAWK  MlssUe 
System  with  the  various  Army  Air  Defense 
Command  Posts.  The  significant  achieve- 
ments included  the  reduction  in  weight  from 
4.000  to  128  pounds;  the  reduction  in  size 
from  700  to  3.7  cubic  feet;  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  power  requirements  from  7,000  to 
170  watts. 

Other  research  and  development  accom- 
plishments include: 

Conventional  munitions  with  significant 
increase  In  firepower  effectiveness. 

A  new  tropical  boot  that  provides  a  water- 
tight seal  between  the  sole  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoe,  is  lighter  In  weight  than 
previous  types,  needs  no  break-lu  period, 
and  ends  the  need  for  field  repair. 

PamUies  of  tactical  mlssUe  systems  that 
give  the  soldier  more  firepower  and  protec- 
tion against  tanks  and  attacking  ah-craft. 

The  AN/PRC-25  manpack  radio  set,  a 
tactical  radio  that  had  been  called  "the  best 
damned  radio  in  Vietnam." 

Ceramic  torso  shields,  worn  by  ah-crew- 
men  in  Vietnam,  that  resulted  hi  the  saving 
of  many  lives. 

Magnesium  dry  batteries  that  last  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  zinc-carbon  type. 


Image  intensification  night  vision  devices 
to  give  a  clear,  bright  picture  of  any  desired 
target  in  darkness. 

A  family  of  armed  hellcotpers  developed 
and  mtegrated  Into  the  Army  system,  re- 
sulting in  Increased  firepower  and  mobility. 

Improved  aircraft  crash  survivabUity  by 
improved  design  and  equipment,  the  most 
notable  of  which  has  been  the  cra-shworthy 
fviel  system  which  significantly  reduces  the 
incidence  of  crash  fixes. 

A  new  floating  tactical  bridge  which  c.<»n  be 
eniplaced  four  times  faster  and  requires  a 
fifth  of  the  manpower  to  erect. 

There  are  Just  as  many  examples  of  sa\- 
Ings.  The  maximum  use  of  tire  retreading 
is  an  excellent  example.  During  the  past 
eighteen  months  AMC  has  Increased  the 
utilization  of  retread  tires  from  30  to  58  per- 
cent. Durhig  this  period  465.000  tires  have 
been  retreaded  at  an  approximate  savings  of 
$15  million.  AMC  has  two  depots — Red  River 
and  Tooele — specializing  In  retreading  for 
the  purpose  of  training,  and  retraining  a 
minimum  in-house  capability  as  a  base  for 
expansion  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  The 
full  implementation  of  this  program  should 
save  $20,000,000  annually. 

Prom  an  organization  standpoint  AMC  has 
completely  restructured  the  maze  of  inde- 
pendently administered  Tech  Services  de- 
pots into  a  centrally  directed  network.  Aside 
from  reworking  and  combining  hundreds 
of  rules  and  regulations,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  Tech  Services,  it  has 
had  to  develop  new  and  improved  procedures 
to  keep  pace  with  the  computer  age  and 
advancing  management  techniques. 

Vietnam  provided  AMC  an  opportunity 
to  test  its  new  procedures  and  techniques 
luider  severe  actual  combat  conditions. 
Typical  of  the  many  lessons  learned  from 
Vietnam  is  that  maintenance  must  be  an 
Integral  part  of  system  or  equipment  design 
and  maintenance  support  must  be  mobile 
and  durable  in  the  field. 

Looking  to  the  future — whafs  in  store  for 
AMC  m  the  next  ten  years?  Those  most 
qualified  to  forecast  AMC's  future  offer  the 
following  estimates:  AMC  Is  definitely  peo- 
ple-oriented and  must  be  concerned  as  to 
what  happens  to  Its  military  and  clvUlan 
populations.  For  one  thing  the  next  few 
years  will  no  doubt  see  the  mUltary  per- 
sonnel starting  more  stabilized  assignments 
with  AMC.  Some  of  these  assignments  may 
run  as  long  as  five  years.  Those  assigned 
to  AMC  will  have  higher  education  level 
and  those  who  desire  to  retxirn  to  education 
development  programs  will  be  encouraged 
AMC  already  has  an  Army  "first"  with  an 
educational  goal  for  senior  NCOs  (E7.  E8.  and 
E9)  to  attain  at  least  two  years  of  college 
equivalency. 

There  Is  going  to  be  a  big  change  among 
AMCs  ClvUlan  workers.  In  1973  and  1974 
slightly  more  than  20  percent  of  the  techni- 
cal and  professional  personnel  cvirrently  in 
key  positions  wiU  be  eligible  for  retirement, 
nils  will  mean  new  leadership  in  key  man- 
agement and  technical  mission-oriented 
Jobs. 

In  the  fut\ire  AMC  must  have  expansion 
in  the  field  of  communications  between 
AUTODIN  terminals  and  ADP  computers.  It 
must  have  improved  message  distribution 
systems,  and  greater  standardization  of  com- 
munications software  and  hardware.  There 
must  also  be  many  Improvements  In  the 
ntanagement  areas,  such  as  increased  use  of 
quantitative  analysis  techniques,  and 
changes  In  the  materiel  acquisition  process 
to  reduce  development  time  and  end  Item 
costs,  and  to  increase  overall  performance 
effectiveness. 

AMC  wUl  be  Increalngly  oriented  toward 
the  Service  Center  Concept,  which  is  the 
centralization  of  the  ADP  functions  at  a 
single  location  to  provide  management  In- 


formation services  to  satellited  depots,  thus 
reducing  overhead  and  operating  cost. 

There  wUV  definitely  be  a  trend  toward 
fewer  installations  for  a  savings  In  overhead 
through  consolidation  of  activities. 

While  there  will  be  a  trend  toward  more 
centralized  control  of  data  manngement.  es- 
pecially with  the  adoption  of  AMC's  Stand- 
ard Automatic  Data  Processing  Systems,  de- 
centralization of  command  control  and  the 
placing  of  more  authority  In  the  hands  of 
sut)ordluate  commanders  are  definitely 
planned  for  the  future. 

A  fully-implemented  Modern  Volunteer 
Army  would  benefit  AMC.  Such  an  Army 
woxild  provide  the  opportunity  to  retain  per- 
sonnel over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  per- 
mit training  of  career  personnel  hi  higher 
level  skills. 

AMC  Installations  and  activities  are  work- 
ing toward  a  policy  of  reUeving  of  all  troops 
of  the  need  to  perform  menial  details  not 
related  to  their  military  duties.  This  Is  being 
achieved  through  both  the  hlrtng  of  clvUiaa 
labor  and  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices. 

As  with  other  Services,  the  Army  will  see 
continued  reductions  in  strength  as  the  US 
role  in  Vietnam  decreases.  As  far  as  AMC  i.s 
concerned,  reductions  will  probably  be 
achieved  through  normal  retirements,  resig- 
nations, and  Job  changes.  Such  reductions 
will  force  AMC  to  examine  priorities  In  light 
of  changing  requh^ments. 

AMC's  efforts  will  not  be  confined  strictly 
to  defense  needs.  Already  the  development  of 
air  and  environmental  poUutlon  control 
methods  by  AMC  have  helped  to  lead  Die 
way  for  the  entire  country.  Fluorescent  par- 
ticle tracer  techniques  developed  at  De.-erct 
Test  Center  have  become  standard  for  a  ma- 
jority of  today's  environmental  studies. 

In  1972  it  can  be  said  that  AMC  has  nic; 
its  cliallenges  and  that  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities still  remain. 

In  looking  to  the  future.  GEN  Henr\  A. 
Mlley,  Jr.,  Commanding  General,  says:  "AMC 
was  buUt  on  the  foundation  of  the  Arun's 
Technical  Services.  Although  AMC  Itself  is 
relatively  yotnig.  it  is  the  inheritor  of  a  proud 
tradition  of  technical  excellence  and  re- 
sponsive logistics  support.  This  tradition  goes 
back  to  the  early  days  of  our  nations  his- 
tory. AMC  employs  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  both  military  and  civilian.  In  its  of- 
fices, depots,  laboratories,  arsenals,  industrial 
plants,  and  proving  grounds.  These  dedi- 
cated people  are  committed  to  upholdiup 
AMC's  iradition  of  excellence." 


Pact  Sheft:  The  U.S.  Army  Mattrif.l 
Command 

Consists  of  a  nationwide  network  of  8.1 
military  installations  and  more  than  100 
activities — including  four  corporate  labo- 
ratories, and  three  Army  Service  schools. 

Responsible  for  the  materiel  funciion^ 
formerly  performed  by  six  of  the  Army'.^ 
Technical  Services  (Ordnance.  Sit:nal, 
Quartermaster,  Engineer,  Transportation. 
and  Chemical) .  Including  research  and  devel- 
opment, test  and  evaluation,  procuremeii; 
and  production,  storage  and  distribution,  in- 
ventory management,  maintenance,  and  dis- 
posal. 

Manages  a  $30  billion  Inventory  and  an 
annual  expenditure  of  approximaiely  ij-Q  bil- 
lion. 

Directly  employs  12.400  military  and  131.000 
civUlan  personnel. 

Headquartered  In  Washington.  DC.  area 
with  nine  subcommands,  and  depots,  l.ib- 
oratorles.  arsenals,  maintenance  shops,  phiv- 
Ing  grounds,  tests  ranges,  and  proctirement 
offices  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  nine  AMC  major  subordinate  com- 
mands are: 

US  Army  Aviation  Systems  Command 
(AVSCOM)  ,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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us  Army  Electronics  Command  (ECOM), 
Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey. 

US  Army  MlssUe  Comand  (MICOM),  Bed- 
stone Arsenal,  Alabama. 

US  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Command 
( MECOM) ,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

U.S.  Army  Munitions  Command  (MUCOM) , 
Plcatlnny  Arsenal,  Dover,  New  Jersey. 

US  Army  Tank-Automotive  Command 
(TACOM).  Warren.  Michigan. 

US  Army  Weapons  Command  (WECOM), 
Rock  Island.  Illinois. 

US  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
(TECOM),  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Mary- 
land. 

US  Army  Safeguard  Logistics  Command 
(SAFLOO),  HuntsvlUe,  Alabama. 

Operates  CONUS  Army  Depot  System  which 
consists  of  six  General  Supply  Depots,  lour 
Ammunition  Depots  and  six  General  Pur- 
pose Depots.  The  System  employs  approxi- 
mately 43.000  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel who  have  a  wide  variety  of  technical 
and  logistic  skills. 


FAMILY  FARM  STATISTICS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  Earl  Mc- 
Mufui.  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  makes 
a  telling  point  in  the  cuirent  issue  of 
that  publication.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  all  of  us  iu  the  Congress  should  heed 
his  advice  when  considering  any  issue. 
In  this  case,  the  issue  is  the  family  farm, 
and  Earl's  message  is  that  we  must  sepa- 
rate the  statistical  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

Secretary  Butz  came  under  .severe  crit- 
icism for  policies  tliat  may  have  diiven 
families  off  small  farms.  The  editorial 
which  I  present  today  illustrates  that 
most  people  li\ing  on  small  farms  have 
subordinate  income  from  city  jobs  which 
would  give  them  the  flexibility  and  sta- 
bility to  weather  most  any  decision  that 
might  be  made  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  am  not  sure  when  this  trend  started, 
but  now  many  people  live  and  work  on 
small  farms  and  commute  to  cities  for 
other  jobs.  Pull-time  farmers  affection- 
ately call  these  folks  "sundowTiers"  be- 
cause most  of  their  farm  work  is  done 
in  the  evening  hours. 

The  practice  may  have  started  when 
the  land  was  no  longer  inherited  but 
purcha.sed  at  rates  too  high  to  provide  a 
reasonable  family  income.  Or,  it  could 
have  begun  about  the  time  roads  be- 
came good  enough  to  merit  driving  to 
town  for  a  supplementary  job  and  home 
again  to  work  the  farm.  No  matter  when 
it  started  it  is  factual  that  most  low 
production  farms  in  my  State  and  many 
other  States  are  worked  by  people  who 
have  other  jobs. 

Manufactuiers  in  Ohio  have  informed 
me  that  the  workers  who  are  al.-o  small 
farmers  have  a  very  high  degree  of  pro- 
ductivity In  the  .shop  or  on  the  assembly 
line.  Those  of  us  who  spring  from  farm 
stock  are  proud  that  rurally  oriented 
people  have  this  reputation  with  the 
busineivs  coirjnunity.  Pliiloioplucally,  I 
belie-.e  there  is  good  reason  for  this. 
People  who  love  the  land  and  live  on  it 
liave  insight  into  the  very  e.ssence  of  life 
and  can  see  their  efforts  turn  into  tangi- 
ble daily  progress.  They  have  attainable 
pei.-onal  goals  that  merit  the  sacrifice 
of  working  hard  at  two  jobs. 

In  .short,  part-time  fanners  love  the 
land.  V.'hether  they  come  from  the  city 
to  enjoy  rural  ll'.ing  or  go  to  tov.Ti  to 


keep  their  family  farm  intact  makes  lit- 
tle difference.  However,  statistically  they 
should  be  treated  differently  from  full- 
time  farmers.  Earl  McMunn  makes  this 
point  very  well  in  his  editorial  entitled 
'"ITie  Myth  About  Driving  Families 
Off  Their  Farms."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tlmt  his  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th.\t  Mvth  About  "DnivrNG  F.\RnLn:3 

Off  Their  Farms" 

(By  Earl  W.  McMunn) 

A  myth  is  being  circulated  that  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  is  trying  to  •drive"  a 
miUiou  or  so  low-income  families  off  their 
farms.  These  are  fighting  words.  They  con- 
jure up  images  of  U.S.  cavalrymen  herding 
defenseless  Indians  toward  some  desolate 
reservation.  But  the  charge  is  just  about  as 
implausible  and  outdated  as  the  image  it  Is 
intended  to  create. 

The  truth  is  that  no  policy  of  any  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  could  be  effective  In  driv- 
ing the  million  families  with  lowest  farm 
income  anywhere.  There  is  one  fundamental 
reason.  These  families  average  about  eight 
dollars  from  non-farm  sources  for  every 
dollar  they  get  from  fanning! 

We  do  have  a  miUion  farms  where  gross 
sales  are  less  than  $2,500  per  year.  The 
average  net  farm  income  for  tills  group  is 
a  mere  $1,050.  But  this  same  group  aver- 
ages almost  $8,000  from  non-farm  sources. 
This  ups  the  total  family  income  to  an  av- 
erage above  89,000.  These  are  Census  Bureau 
and  USD.I  figures. 

What  about  farms  with  sales  between 
$2,500  .and  $5,000?  The  pattern  is  much  the 
same.  Here  the  average  income  from  farm- 
ing is  a  little  over  $2,000.  But  these  same 
farmers  average  almost  $5,500  from  non- 
farm  sources. 

Even  farmers  with  sales  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000  receive  more  Income  from  non- 
farm  than  from  farm  sources.  Here  the  in- 
come from  farming  averages  about  $3,500 
and  from  non-farm  sources  almost  $5,000. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Perhaps  most 
Important  is  that  a  lot  of  rural  people  have 
been  working  out  their  economic  destinies 
on  a  pretty  sound  basis.  And,  without  much 
aid  or  interference  from  government.  They 
have  their  roots  in  the  soil  but  look  to  other 
Jobs  for  most  of  their  Income.  With  this 
combination,  no  one  is  likely  to  drive  them 
anywhere.  Nor.  the  excesses  of  political 
rhetoric  notwithstanding,  is  any  secretarj'  of 
agriculture  even  thinking  of  trying. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  commercial  Inputs 
have  made  every  farm  worker  many  times 
more  productive.  This  means  fewer  but 
larger  luiits,  if  you're  to  depend  entirely 
upon  farming  for  a  living.  But  everyone 
hasn't  wanted  to  get  big.  Nor,  was  there  any 
reason  why  they  should. 

Here's  where  most  of  our  low-Income 
"farms"  come  into  the  picture.  You  can  live 
on  five,  10  or  40  acres  of  land.  It  provlde.s 
all  the  advantages  of  country  living,  but  per-' 
haps  not  enough  cash  to  meet  your  need.s. 
Why  not  combine  country  living  with  cash 
from  outside  work?  This  Is  what  a  great 
many  people  are  doing  and  for  them  it  i.s  a 
desirable  pattern. 

The  misconception  starts  with  tlie  deflni- 
tiou  of  a  farm.  According  to  census  bureau, 
a  farm  is  "a  place  where  a^jricultur.il  opera- 
tions were  conducted  any  time  during  the 
census  year.  Places  of  le^s  than  10  acres  are 
con.-ildered  farms  if  the  e.stimated  siile  of 
farm  products  during  the  year  wan  $250  or 
more.  Places  of  10  acres  or  more,  are  con- 
sidered farms  if  sales  ol  farm  products  are 
over  $50.  Places  havlnj,'  le.vs  than  thr.-,e  min- 
Imurn  amounts  of  snle.'s  an-  coimted  as  farms 


if  they  could  normally  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  agricultural  products  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  definition." 

With  this  definition,  t_  it  surprising  that 
we  have  a  million  "farmers"  grossing  less 
than  $2,500  per  year?  Of  course  not.  But  It's 
a  distortion  of  the  truth  to  use  this  figure 
without  explaining  that  these  same  rural 
residents  receive  almost  $8,000  per  year  from 
other  soures.  This  is  what  some  people  are 
doing — whether  out  of  Ignorance  or  by  de- 
liberate Intent. 

Why  shouldn't  we  be  looking  at  these 
figures  openly  and  honestly?  And,  consider- 
ing their  meaning  in  an  objective  manner. 
The  first  answer  Is  that  so-called  "low-in- 
come farmers"  are  a  lot  better  oS  than  some 
alarmists  are  willing  to  admit.  The  country 
is  also  better  off  because  of  the  living  pattern 
they  have  developed. 

We  have  replaced  human  labor  with  com- 
mercial Inputs  such  as  big  tractors,  chemical 
fertilizer,  pesticides  and  all  the  rest.  And, 
we'd  not  want  It  any  other  way.  Farm  people 
can't  afford  a  hand-labor  peasant  type  of 
agriculture  while  the  rest  of  the  people  are 
enjoying  the  good  things  of  the  jet  age. 

If  there's  anything  good  about  "keeping 
people  on  farms,"  then  India  or  China  woiUd 
be  the  place  to  live.  Most  of  their  people  are 
still  classified  as  "farmers."  But,  what  of 
their  standards  of  living?  A  high  percentage 
of  their  people  live  In  squalor  which  can't 
even  be  imagmed  by  most  Americans.  And, 
leaders  of  those  nations  understand  that  Im- 
proving agricultural  efficiency  and  freeing 
people  for  other  productive  work  is  the  key 
to  improving  their  standards  of  living. 

But.  our  total  demand  for  farm  products 
is  limited  to  what  the  people  of  this  country 
will  consume  and  what  we  can  sell  abroad. 
Our  productive  capacity  Is  greater  than  mar- 
ket demand  and  Is  likely  to  remain  this  way 
for  some  years  to  come.  So,  everyone  meeting 
the  definition  of  a  farmer  can't  expect  to 
have  a  high  Income  from  farming  alone. 
Many  of  the  tinits  are  too  small  for  this. 
Neither  a  10-acre  place  with  $50  In  sales, 
nor  a  flve-acre  unit  selling  $250  Is  going 
to  provide  acceptable  living  by  modern-day 
standards. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  time  has  come  to  re- 
define what  we  mean  by  a  farm.  Or,  at  least 
we  must  consider  both  farm  and  off-farm  m- 
comes  when  we  discuss  the  well  being  of  peo- 
ple. There's  nothing  wrong  with  earning  a 
part  of  your  living  from  farming  and  a  part 
by  working  somewhere  else.  This  pattern 
wasn't  ordered  by  someone  from  Washington. 
It  has  succeeded  because  it  has  met  the  needs 
of  many  families. 

Most  people  agree  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  truth.  But  the  trtith  may  be  for- 
gotten or  an  Important  detail  overlooked  In 
frantic  attempts  to  sv.ay  public  opinion.  This 
Is  especially  true  In  an  election  year.  Image 
building  becomes  all  Important.  And  one  way 
to  become  a  hero  Is  to  stand  up  against  an 
"enemy  of  the  people."  It  matters  little 
v.hether  the  enemy  is  real  or  imaginary.  A 
mvthlral  enemy  may  even  be  the  most  Invit- 
ing target.  This  Ls  the  reason  some  people 
voice  such  concern  for  "farmers  making  less 
than  .S2,500  per  year."  And,  why  they  don't 
say  anything  about  the  other  $8,000! 

But  if  we're  to  have  sound  policy  deci.slon.";. 
v,e  mu.st  consider  all  the  facts,  not  Ju.st  those 
that  appear  to  .serve  our  Immediate  purpose. 
We  paint  a  distorted  picture  If  we  talk  only 
obout  farm  Income  for  low-volume  producers 
and  neylect  to  mention  total  income  for  those 
same  families. 

We  know  that  everything  m  our  economy 
Is  in  a  state  of  change.  This  Isn't  confined  to 
furniing.  The  long-hair  fad  has  driven  some 
barbers  out  of  business  and  reduced  the  In- 
comes of  others. 

How  you  view  agricultural  change  will  be 
Influenced  to  a  degree  by  your  political  phi- 
losophy. If  you  believe  In  big  government  pro- 
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grams  and  controls  from  Washington,  you 
will  mterpret  facts  In  one  way.  If  you  be- 
lieve In  producmg  to  meet  market  needs  with 
a  minimum  of  controls  from  Washington, 
vou  will  probably  see  things  In  a  different 
"light. 

But.  about  one  thing  we  can  be  certain. 
We  should  not  let  emotion  and  political  rhet- 
oric blind  us  to  the  truth.  We  all  enjoy 
listening  to  the  facts  we  want  to  hear.  But 
we  may  wind  up  fooling  only  ourselves.  It's 
even  more  serious  when  we  lose  our  credibil- 
ity by  telimg  only  part  of  the  truth. 

President  Nixon  said  It  this  way  after  his 
return  from  Moscow:  "Neither  security  nor 
peace  can  be  found  in  hiding  from  reality." 
He  was  talking  about  dealings  between  na- 
tions. But  the  same  prmciple  applies  in  our 
thinking  through  of  agriculture's  problems 
Biid  opportvmltles. 


NATIONAL  READING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  21 
million  Americans  lack  the  basic  func- 
tional reading  skills  needed  to  deal  with 
the  everyday  demands  of  daily  living  and 
working,  accoiding  to  a  survey  conduct- 
ed by  Louis  R.  Harris  Associates  for  the 
National  Reading  Center  of  Washington, 
DC. 

Principals  tell  us  that  43  percent  of 
the  elementary  schoolchildren  in  tliis 
Nation  cannot  keep,  up  with  their  class- 
mates because  of  weakness  in  reading. 
Educators  estimate  that  8  million  yoimg- 
sters  need  special  help  in  learning  to 
read. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  a  pioneer  effort 
to  assure  that  Georgia  children  grow  up 
nith  the  reading  skills  necessary  to  live 
and  work  productively. 

There  are  not  enough  teachers,  nor 
sufScient  money,  to  provide  the  individ- 
ual attention  required  in  cases  where 
one-to-one  reading  instruction  is  needed. 

Volunteer  help  is  the  only  answer  to 
assure  this  needed  assistance,  and  to  as- 
sure that  children  acquire  their  basic 
reading  skills  at  the  veiy  beginning  of 
the  educational  process. 

Recently,  in  Atlanta,  125  Georgia 
volunteers  from  throughout  the  State, 
representing  28  county  school  districts 
and  six  principal  cities — Atlanta,  Deca- 
tur, La  Grange,  Marietta,  Rome,  and 
Thoma.ston — attended  a  2-day  reading 
tutor- trainer  workshop  sponsored  by  the 
department  of  education  and  the  Na- 
tional Reading  Center. 

These  trained  volimteers  have  now  re- 
turned to  their  home  communities.  They 
are  teaching  other  volunteers  how  to 
tutor  children  in  reading,  under  super- 
vision of  neighborhood  classroom  teach- 
ers, when  primary  schools  begin  tliis  fall. 

I  invite  all  Senators  to  join  me  in 
commending  and  encouraging  the  vol- 
unteer reading-tutor  program  conceived 
by  the  National  Reading  Center  as  a 
significant  part  of  the  national  right-to- 
read  effort. 

Georgia  is  a  leader  in  this  endeavor, 
as  one  of  the  first  20  States  where  de- 
partments of  education  have  joined  with 
the  center  in  sponsoring  State-level 
workshops.  Also,  as  volunteer  sponsors 
and  participants  in  the  Georgia  work- 
shop, were  the  following  universities  and 
colleges:  University  of  Georgia,  Augusta 
College,  Dalton  Junior  College,  Mercer 
University,  Morehouse  College,  Savan- 


nah State  College,  and  West  Georgia 
College.  Also,  the  Augxista-Rlchmond 
Public  Library,  and  the  Lake  Blackshear 
Regional  Library  participated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
list  of  the  Georgia  county  school  districts 
and  of  some  of  the  volunteer  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  this  fine  endeavor  to 
help  our  State's  children  advance  firmly 
in  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Georgia  County  School  District 
county  districts 


Baldwin. 

Glynn. 

Bartow. 

Grlffin-Spaulding 

Bibb. 

Hancock. 

Cobb. 

Jefferson. 

Colquitt. 

McDuffie. 

Columbia. 

Muscogee. 

Coweta. 

Oconee. 

De  Kalb. 

Richmond. 

Dodge. 

Thomas. 

Douglas. 

Tift. 

Floyd. 

Warren. 

Prankim. 

Washtogton. 

Pulton. 

Wheeler. 

Oalnesvllle-Hall. 

Whitfield. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Atlanta  Urban  WOTk  Ministry — United 
Methodist. 

Boys  Club  of  Macon,  Ga. 

Coitb  Urban  Ministry. 

De  Kalb  Reading  Center. 

EPDA  Reading  Center. 

Frederick  Douglass  Tutorial  Institute,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Georgia  Association  of  Educational  Orga- 
nizations. 

Georgia  Department  of  Labor. 

Heart  of  Georgia  Schools,  Shared  Services, 
Dodge  County  School  District. 

Little  River  Educational  Service  Centers. 

Model  Cities  Adult  Program. 


ADDITIONAL  RESI»ONSES  ON  IN- 
TERVENTION BY  CONSUMER  PRO- 
TECTION AGENTS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived two  more  letters  from  Federal 
agencies — the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Park  Service — re- 
sponding to  our  request  for  a  list  of  pro- 
ceedings or  activities  subject  to  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Protection  Agency's  dis- 
cretionary rights  of  intrusion  and  court 
appeal  tmder  S.  1177,  a  bill  now  being  ac- 
tively considered  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 

As  with  some  other  agencies,  the  FTC's 
reply  was  not  responsive  to  the  request 
merely  for  a  list  of  its  proceedings  and 
activities  that  would  be  subject  to  con- 
sumer protection  agents'  intervention 
and  appeal. 

Instead,  the  PTC  issued  a  general 
statement  saying  it  could  not  support 
active  consiuner  protection  agent  inter- 
vention in  its  adjudicative  proceedings, 
as  proposed  in  the  bill  we  are  working  on. 

The  FTC  also  stated  that  since  it  waa 
an  independent  agency  charged  by  stat- 
ute with  protecting  consimiers,  it  should 
be  granted  additional  consumer  protec- 
tion responsibilities,  rather  than  create 
a  new  agency  for  this  purpose. 

The  National  Park  Service  response, 
on  the  other  hand,  described  eight  gen- 
eral types  of  its  proceedings  or  activities 


subject  to  consumer  protection  agent  ad- 
vocacy, and  Incorporated  by  reference  an 
additional  121  pertaining  to  visitor  use 
as  listed  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions. 

This  brings  the  number  of  Fedei-al 
agencies  that  have  responded  to  our  in- 
quiry to  30. 

Under  the  bill,  as  presently  diafted,  a 
"Federal  Agency"  is  any  instrumentality 
which  is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  any  statute  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  and  the 
American  Legion — which,  respectively, 
administer  chapters  2A  and  3  of  title  36. 
United  States  Code — congressional  com- 
missions and  independent  Federal  agen- 
cies are  covered  as  well  as  Cabinet-level 
departments  and  the  various  operational 
units  of  these  departments. 

Not  counting  such  general  and  nega- 
tive responses  as  those  from  the  FTC 
and  the  Justice  Depyartment,  the  total 
number  of  proceedings  and  activities  sub- 
ject to  consumer  protection  agent  advo- 
cacy listed  by  the  30  responding  Federal 
organization,  is  1,124. 

As  I  did  on  the  17th  and  25th  of  July.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  responses  received  to 
date — in  this  case  the  FTC  and  National 
Park  Service  responses — to  prepare  Sen- 
ators for  the  debate  on  the  bill,  which  I 
hope  will  be  reported  shortly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C..  July  26,  1972 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  This  is  in  respon:>e 
to  your  recent  letter  requestmg  Informal  Ion 
as  to  how  S.  1177 — The  Consumer  Protection 
Organization  Act  of  1971 — would  affect  tlie 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Tlie  Senate  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee has  not  formally  asked  the  Commis- 
sion to  submit  its  views  on  S.  1177  or  H.R. 
10835.  Therefore,  no  official  Commission  posi- 
tion has  been  developed  regarding  either  of 
these  bills  or  tlie  Intervention  sections  con- 
tamed  therein. 

However,  on  May  6th.  1971,  I  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Legislation  and  MUltary  Op- 
erations of  the  House  Committee  on  Goveri.- 
meut  Operations  on  four  consumer  prote.- 
tion  organization  bills — H.R.  16.  H.R.  264. 
H.R.  1015  and  HH.  3809.  A  copy  of  that 
statement  is  attached.  On  page  9  of  the  at- 
tached statement  you  will  note  that  the  Com- 
mission was  not  unanimous  in  Its  view.- 
regarding  intervention  by  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate. While  the  Commission  is  most  intei- 
est<d  in  receiving  any  information  a  con- 
sumer advocate  may  wish  to  transmit, 
whether  in  a  rulemaking  or  m  an  adjudica- 
tive proceeding,  we  are  somewhat  reluctaiii 
to  svipporc  his  active  intervention  in  tic 
Commission's  adjudicative   proceedings. 

At  the  tmie  of  the  House  hearings  tiien 
was  some  discussion  as  to  where  the  con- 
sumer advocate  fimction  should  be  placed. 
I.e..  within  the  Federal  Trade  Commwsion 
or  In  a  new  Federal  agency.  While  S.  1177 
and  H.R.  10835  place  certain  consumer  pro- 
tection pesponsibillties  including  the  con- 
sumer advocate  in  a  new  independent  agency, 
the  Commission  stated  in  its  May  testimor.N 
that  such  pesponsibillties  logically  should  be 
placed  In  the  Conunlssion  as  it  is  an  estab- 
lished independent  attenoy  charged  with  the 
respon.-ilbillty  of  prote<'ting  consiuners.  This 
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approach  would  alleyiate  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties InToUed  In  the  intervention  concept. 
If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Miles  W.  Kuikpatihck, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Depaxticknt  or  the  Intxkiob, 

WathingUm.  D.C.,  July  25, 1972. 
Hon.  Jaiooi  B.  Auxn, 
VS.  Senate, 
WaahingUm,  D.C. 

OsAB  SuiATOB  Aujcn:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  concerning  the  proposed  bill  to  create 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  (CPA).  Our 
answers  are  designed  to  correspond  to  the 
designations  of  your  questions: 

l.a.  National  Park  Serrlce  regulations.  In- 
tended for  oodlflcatlon  In  Title  38,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations  (CFB),  are  first  pub- 
lished In  the  "Federal  Register"  as  a  pro- 
posal of  rulemaking,  prior  to  final  Issuance. 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  allow  public  comment  In  accordance 
with  5  TTil.C.  653.  Therefore,  CPA  would  have 
an  Inrolrement  concerning  regulations  af- 
fecting a  consumer  Interest  of  park  visitors. 

l.b.  Part  8  of  Title  36,  CFR,  provides  labor 
standards  applicable  to  employees  of  National 
Park  Service  concessioners.  Section  8.7  pro- 
vide* a  method  for  settlement  of  questions 
arising  under  Part  8. 

Part  20  of  Title  36,  CFR,  provides  regu- 
lations to  control  commercial  fishing  at  Isle 
Royale  National  Park  Section  20.4  provides 
for  an  appeal  procedure  In  instances  of  revo- 
cation of  a  commercial  fishing  permit. 

By  notice  In  the  "Federal  Register"  of 
April  15,  1971,  at  page  7184,  it  was  provided 
that  appeals  under  Title  36,  CFR,  Part  8, 
and  Title  36.  CFR,  Part  20  would  be  heard 
by  the  Director.  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals, Department  of  the  Interior. 

2.  A  prime  purpost*  of  the  National  Park 
Service  is  to  provide  for  visitor  use  and  en- 
joyment of  areas  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem. In  a  large  sense,  the  visitor  is  a  con- 
sumer and  some  National  Park  Service  ac- 
tivities could  affect  him  as  such. 

National  Park  Service  reg\i]ation.  In  Parts 
1-7  of  Title  36,  CFR,  In  the  main,  control 
visitor  \i«e. 

"nie  charging  of  entrance  and  user  fees  and 
the  control  of  concession  activities  have  a 
consumer  Impact. 

The  handling  of  applications  for  special 
uses  of  park  lands  such  as  rights-of-way. 
In  some  instances,  could  aflect  consumer 
Interests. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawbence  C.  Haolet, 

As<«iitant  Director. 


OCEAN  DUMPING 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  UJS.  Army  Corps  of  EnKineers 
has  granted  permission  to  American  Cy- 
anamid  Co.  to  construct  a  dock  near  Sa- 
vannah. Ga.,  so  as  to  load  barges  ^vith 
sulfuric  acid  waste  material  for  tran.s- 
poilation  to  dumping  sites  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

This  issue  lias  caused  grave  concern 
among  citizens,  environmentalists,  wild- 
life experts,  and  fishermen  along  the 
roa.st  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida. 
We  in  South  Carolina  are  especially  wor- 
ried about  the  passible  effects  this  ac- 
tion will  have  on  coastal  fishing  and  ma- 
rine life  lu  general. 

South  Carolina  is  Justly  proud  of  its 
quality  of  life.  We  still  have  clean  rivers 
and  beaches.  We  still  have  a  number  of 


unpolluted  estuaries,  and  our  leadership 
is  dedicated  to  a  statewide  program  of 
water  quality,  wildlife  preservation,  out- 
door sports,  and  a  clean,  healthy  envi- 
ronment. 

Today,  I  Irnve  received  from  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature  two  concurrent  res- 
olutions wlilch  touch  directly  upon  these 
issues  of  ocean  dumping  and  clean  water. 
Both  resolutions  bear  out  my  belief  that 
South  Carolina  must  be  considered 
among  the  leaders  in  those  States  com- 
mitted to  fighting  pollution.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  Senate  that  the 
two  resolutions  be  printed  in  their  en- 
tirety in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

H.  3703 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  request  the  Fed- 
eral Environmental  P>rotectlon  Agency  to 
investigate  the  possible  harmful  effects  of 
proposed   dumping   of   industrial   acid   In 
ocean  areas  southeast  of  Beaufort  and  re- 
port Its  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
Whereas,  news  reports  indicate  a  plan  has 
been  proposed  to  dump  Industrial  acids  at  or 
near  the  continental  shelf  south  of  Savan- 
nah; and 

Whereas,  with  the  northward  flow  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  such  acids  could  flow  through 
some  of  the  most  productive  fishing  waters 
off  the  South  Carolina  coast  and  might  well 
pollute  and  destroy  such  waters  for  fishing; 
and 

Whereas,  numerous  State  officials,  expert  In 
such  matters,  have  expressed  grave  concern 
about  this  proposed  massive  dimiping  of  in- 
dustrial acids. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  Is  requested  to  Investigate  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  dumpmg  of  Industrial  acids 
in  the  waters  off  the  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  coast  and  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  effect  of  such  dumping  upon 
the  marme  life  In  the  area. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  regional  office 
of  the  federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  In  Atlanta  and  to  each  member  of  the 
South  Carolina  congressional  delegation  in 
Washlr.gton,  D.C. 

H.  3674 
A  concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  nec- 
essary action  to  insure  the  protection  of 
fresh  water  supplies  for  Bushy  Park  and 
Metrc^Killtan  Charleston  provided  by  tne 
Back  River  Reservoir  and  the  Cooper  River. 
Whereas,  the  water  resources  of  this  na- 
tion are  one  of  oiu'  most  valuable  assets; 
and 

Wherea.s,  the  maintenance  of  a  quality 
water  supply  for  the  citizens  of  any  area 
depends  on  the  efforts  of  those  in  govern- 
ment to  protect,  preserve  and  control  these 
resources:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  best  luterest  of  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  to  preserve  the 
high  quality  and  quantity  of  water  now 
available  to  Bushy  Park  Industrial  A  ea  and 
Metropolitan  Charleston  area  by  way  of  the 
Back  River  Reservoir  and  the  Cooper  River  in 
Berkeley  and  Charleston  Counties,  Soulli 
Carultua. 

Nov.',  tlierefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  HouKe 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  by  this  resolu- 
tion does  liereby  memorialize  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  imder  all 
conditions  the  public  and  private  interests 
in  the  fretjh  water  supply  now  available  to 
the  BiLshy  Park  and  Melropoll'a!i  Cliarleston 


areas  against  any  alteration  or  change  that 
may  adversely  effect  the  continuing  avail- 
abUlty  at  high  quality  water  to  current  and 
prospective  users. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  assvurances  be 
made  to  the  end  that  no  federally  financed 
public  works  project  be  authorized  for  con- 
struction without  such  protection.  Including 
specifically  any  proposals  of  rediverslon  of 
fiow  from  the  Cooper  River  System  into  the 
Santee  River  System. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  cc^les  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  all  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation 
m  Washington,  D.C. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER.  OP 
LOUISIANA— IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  rec<^nize  a  special  time  for  tributes  to 
our  late  fellow  Senator,  Mr.  Ellender,  will 
be  set  aside  on  a  later  date,  I  wanted  to 
express  today  my  extreme  sorrow  upon 
hearing  the  news  of  his  deatii. 

I  will  not  recoimt  earlier  accolades 
as  to  his  legislative  accranplishments— 
such  as  the  school  lunch  program — some 
of  my  colleagues  mentioned  these  last 
Friday  during  the  Senate  session. 

Instead,  I  wish  only  to  express  my  pro- 
found sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  friend  and 
teacher.  As  a  new  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  receiving  Senator  Ellen- 
der's  advice  and  his  counsel  many  times, 
and  I  shall  miss  not  only  this  guidance, 
but  also  his  direct  and  straightforward 
approach  to  understanding  the  myriad 
complexities  of  our  Federal  budget. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  imtil  early  this  year, 
so  I  caimot  reflect  on  how  our  committee 
operated  prior  to  that  time.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  all  of  us  on  this  committee 
have  been  pressed  to  work  as  diligently 
on  our  committee  business  as  did  our  able 
chairman.  Senator  Ellender. 

I  want  to  mention  one  other  side  of 
Senator  Ellender's  many  faceted  life  to- 
day, and  that  is  his  human  warmth.  As 
many  Senators  are  aware,  my  wife  has 
written  a  number  of  cookbooks,  and  is 
very  much  interested,  naturally,  in  cook- 
ing. We  all  know  of  Senator  Ellender's 
love  of  cooking.  My  wife,  Antoinette,  and 
Senator  Ellender  talked  many  times 
about  cooking  and  the  relative  merits  of 
one  recipe  over  some  other  one.  I  know 
she  Joins  me  in  expressing  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  a  warm,  a  charming,  and  a 
most  gracious  gentleman. 

In  his  travels  throughout  the  world, 
including  his  several  vLsits  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Senator  Ellender  showed  the 
benefits  of  people-to-people  contact.s, 
and  he  knew  the  many  advantages  to 
both  countries  from  such  contacts.  We 
all  will  miss  the  guidance  and  the  coun- 
sel of  one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues 

The  citizens  of  Louisiana  are  mourn- 
ing the  pa.ssing  of  the  courageous  fighter 
for  the  Interests  of  their  State;  the 
people  of  the  entire  country  are  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  a  leader  whose  imprint 
is  on  much  of  our  legislation;  we  in  the 
Senate  are  mourning  the  loss  of  a  spe- 
cial friend. 

There  never  will  be  another  Allen 
Ellender,  and  the  Senate  and  the  coimtry 
.'.uffer  because  of  it. 


My  31,  1972 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  3691  AND  HH.  14896 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  I  testified  before  the  Agricultural 
Research  and  General  Legislation  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee  on 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  legisla- 
tion. In  that  I  have  commented  on  ear- 
lier occasions  before  this  body  on  the 
importsmce  of  the  Congi-ess  acting 
promptly  regarding  this  legislation  as  it 
may  effect  the  coming  school  year,  I  will 
not  dwell  on  that  point  again  at  this 
time.  However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  my  Senate  colleagues  that  my 
amended  version  of  S.  3691  contains  two 
important  provisions  not  contained  in 
the  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  14896:  They 
are:  First,  a  "grandfather"  clause  which 
would  prevent  any  child  participating 
in  last  year's  child  nutrition  programs 
from  being  dropped  in  the  future  by  rea- 
son of  the  new  income  eligibility  stand- 
aids  provided  in  tlie  bill,  and  second, 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new,  but  vei7  modest,  national  infant 
feeding  program  to  combat  malnutrition 
among  pregnant  women  and  infants 
ranging  in  age  from  birth  to  age  4. 

The  only  other  difference  between  my 
bill  and  the  House-passed  bill  is  that  my 
bill  does  not  authoi'ize  the  use  of  vend- 
ing machines  in  schools  to  offer  students 
supplementary  nutritious  foods. 

ITie  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Research 
and  General  Legislation,  Mr.  James  B. 
Allen,  chaired  last  Friday's  hearings. 
He  reported  to  me  following  the  comple- 
tion of  those  hearings  that  he  will  get 
his  subcommittee  together  at  9  a.m.  this 
Wednesday,  to  markup  and  complete 
subcommittee  action  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  If  he  is  able  to  ac- 
complish that  objective,  the  full  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
may  be  able  to  consider  this  legislation 
during  its  regularly  scheduled  session 
immediately  following  the  subcommittee 
meeting  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  August  2,  1972. 

This  timetable  is  very  much  in  keeping 
with  the  commitment  made  earlier  by 
both  the  chairman  of  our  full  committee. 
Senator  Talmadge  and  Senator  Allen 
that  prompt  action  would  be  taken  on 
this  legislation. 

I  hope  that  my  Senate  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  urging  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  (Senators  Allen,  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  Eastland,  Chiles, 
Dole,  Young,  and  Curtis)  and  other 
members  of  the  full  committee  (Sena- 
tors      TALM.UGE,       McGOVERN,       MiLLER, 

Aiken,  and  Bellmon)  to  support  my 
amendments  to  H.R.  14896  which  are 
contained  in  my  amendment  (No.  1367) 
in  the  form  of  a  substitute  to  S.  3691. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  record  of  the  hearings  will  not  be 
available  in  print  prior  to  the  markup 
session,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  items  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

First.  My  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture,  Research,  and 
General  Legislation;  and 

Second.  The  testimony  of  several  other 


witnesses  who  appeared  at  last  Friday's 
hearings  whose  testimony  was  in  general 
support  of  my  bill  and  amendments:  Dr. 
David  Paige,  associate  professor  of  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  Baltimore,  Md.;  Mi-s.  Vir- 
ginia H.  Ball,  director  of  school  food 
service;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Jasephine  Mar- 
tin, chairman  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  American  School  Pood  Service 
Administration,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Hitchcock,  R.D.,  who  serves  as  the  act- 
ing nutrition  services  supervisor  of  the 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Health  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Senator  Hi'bert  H.  HirMPHRET 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee. I  am  here  to  urge  swift  and  affirma- 
tive action  on  the  chUd  nutrition  legislation 
before  you  at  this  time. 

The  legislation  is  H.R.  14896.  a  bUl  which 
tike  House  of  Representatives  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  two-thirds  majority,  and  my 
amendment  S.  3691,  the  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  along  with  12  Senators.  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic. 

I  urge  you  to  limit  consideration  of  chUd 
nutrition  legislation  to  these  proposals  for 
now.  Other  proposals  are  pending  before  this 
Conmiittee,  including  a  bUl  Introduced  for 
the  Administration  by  the  Chairman,  Sen- 
ator Talmadge,  and  the  ranking  minority 
niemlier.  Senator  Miller;  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Senator  Hart  and  many  others;  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  McGovern  and  others;  a 
bill  sponsored  by  several  other  Senators 
and  me. 

All  of  them  wlU  involve  major,  and  much 
needed  revisions  in  the  child  feeding  pro- 
gram. Together  they  will  provide  new  au- 
thority, require  improved  regulations  and 
support  more  effective  procedures.  However, 
they  need  careful  examination  and  thorough 
discussion.  The  Administration  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, will  greatly  restrict  the  ojjerational 
flexibility  of  states  and  local  school  districts, 
and  we  should  proceed  very  carefully  to  fur- 
ther  concentrate  authority  over  local  con- 
ditions in  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  My  own 
bin  authorizes  a  meals  program  In  schools 
which  would  make  nutrition  as  much  of  a 
service  as  textbooks;  what  goes  Into  a  child's 
stomach  is  directly  related  to  the  knowledge 
the  child's  mind  can  retain. 

Senator  Hart's  bill  would  greatly  expand 
the  school  breakfast  program,  an  action 
which  more  and  more  school  teachers  and 
administrators  are  coming  to  view  as  an 
\irgent  reform  In  child  nutrition.  Senator 
McGovern  proposes  to  begin  the  universal 
food  service  program  in  a  carefully  struc- 
tured model  for  pilot  testing  and  evaluation. 

These  proposals  all  have  merit,  but  it  wlU 
take  time  to  mold  them  Into  the  first  major 
reform  of  the  clilld  nutrition  program  since 
the  School  Lunch  Act  was  passed  In  1946. 

We  do  not  have  this  much  time.  School 
begins  in  less  than  a  month,  and  tlie  Con- 
gress must  act  now  to  help  the  States  and 
school  districts  prepare  to  feed  those  children 
who  will  be  coming  In  the  school  door.  The 
niajor  reforms  mtist  wait  until  the  next 
Congress. 

S.  3691  in  its  amended  form  and  H.R.  14896 
do  not  differ  greatly  in  content.  Both  con- 
tain the  saine  provisions  for  setting  eligibil- 
ity standards,  the  same  provisions  for  break- 
fast and  non-school  food  programs,  the  same 
level  of  reimbursement  for  local  schools  and 
the  same  authorization  to  help  schools  ob- 
tain equipment  and  food  service  facilities. 
The  purpose  of  txith  is  the  same.  They  define 
a  public  policy  which  says  the  children 
should  be  fed  and  reject  a  USDA  policy  which 


threatens  school  officials  who  put  good  nutri- 
tion as  a  first  priority. 

There  U  substantial  agreement  that 
schools  will  need  a  higher  reimbursement 
level  If  we  are  to  avoid  higher  lunch  prices 
this  fall,  a  situation  which  will  lead  to  fev^er 
rather  tlian  more  chUdren  obtaining  a  nu- 
tritious meal.  The  proposals  caU  for  an  eight 
cent  reimbursement  on  all  meals  served,  or 
two  ceuis  more  tiian  tlie  Congress  provided 
last  school  year.  The  amount  will  simply  en- 
able schools  to  meet  the  cost  of  liigher  food 
prices  and  wages. 

Similarly,  we  should  Join  with  the  House 
in  authorizing  States  and  local  districts  to 
set  eligibility  levels  which  are  broader  than 
the  Federal  income  eligibility  level  of  $4,110 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four.  The  USDA  will 
urge  a  more  restrictive  policy,  but  anytniug 
less  than  these  bills  provide  wUI  be  a  harsii 
and  inhuman  effort  to  keep  children  from 
families  with  low  and  moderate  Incomes 
from  being  served  by  this  program. 

The  breakfast  provision  will  let  any  school . 
including  the  22.000  schools  which  the  USD.^ 
failed  to  approve  for  breakfast  last  ye»r. 
start  the  program  immediately.  The  provi- 
sion al.so  v/lll  correct  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion which  the  USD.\  has  gained  about  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

Senator  Bellmon.  in  persistent  queeiioning 
of  the  USDA  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  recently,  got  the  agency  to  sav 
the  "basic  legislation  would  not  lead  one 
to  believe  the  intent  of  the  Congress"  was 
to  reacii  substantially  larger  numbers  cir 
children. 

As  always,  we  must  take  the  USDA  by  'lie 
hand  and  siiow  it  what  compassion  fur 
people  is  all  about. 

Tliat.  in  effect  1.=  the  purpose  of  the  major 
new  pro\-lslon  I  have  Included  in  my  bill. 
the  amendment  to  authorize  a  program  to 
supplement  tlie  diets  of  pregnant  and  lactat- 
ing  women  and  of  children  from  birth 
through  age  four. 

A  program  is  operated  by  the  USDA  t-> 
distribute  commodities  which  masquerade 
as  a  supplemental  nutrition  effort,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize  it  as  a  sincere  effort 
to  help  mothers  and  Infants. 

The  USDA  has  issued  Instructions  thu'. 
no  new  areas  are  to  be  added  to  this  pro- 
gram, nor  are  any  existing  projects  to  be 
expanded.  Witnes.ses  can  be  brought  from 
Detroit  to  confirm  this,  and  to  establish 
the  fact  that  a  quota  of  no  more  than  15.000 
persons  will  be  helped  by  this  program  ii> 
Detroit. 

Witnesses  can  also  testify  that  oiilv 
throtigh  the  strenuous  Intervention  of 
Senator  Griffin  in  Michigan  last  winter  did 
the  USDA  reverse  a  policy  of  cutting  bafk 
on  the  foods  provided  under  this  pro^rani. 
I  The  point  is  that  the  USDA  has  draui> 
rhe  line  on  a  pro(;ram  which,  with  creatine 
adimuistraiiou  could  reach  the  one  group 
which  most  needs  nutritional  aid  and  i-- 
least  likely  to  be  served  by  food  program*: 
Infants  from  birth  until  nearly  age  two  can 
be  Impaired  physically  and  mentally  bv 
malnutrition,  and  the  evidence  is  buildiuc 
that  the  damage  is  Irreversible  if  not  can^iu 
in  time.  Others  will  testfy  here  today  in 
more  detail  on  these  facts,  and  I  sinipl' 
want  to  say  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  neglect  our  responsibilities  to  mother? 
and  children  who  are  at  nutritional  risk. 

There  Is  ample  evidence,  which  also  will 
be  presented  later  to  this  committee,  that 
a  program  which  combines  special  infant 
formula  with  a  careful  demoustration  and 
nutrition  education  effort  in  neigh borhmxl 
clinics  and  in  homes  can  bring  malnourished 
Infants  from  far  tjelow  the  average  health 
level  to  a  point  far  above  average. 

And,  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  states 
and  communities  are  ready  and  eager  to 
begin    such    programs    now.    The    State    of 
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Maryland  has  requested,  and  has  been  re- 
ifcted   funds  for  b  statewide  program. 

I  nin  proposing  thnt  a  new  program.  In 
nUdltion  to  current  USDA  efforts,  be  au- 
•  horlzed  to  serve  pregnant  and  lactatlng 
wom"»u  from  low  Income  populations  which 
dcn^oiistrate  one  or  several  of  these  char- 
p<-;erist;cs:  Known  Inadequate  nutritional 
p<"  terns,  unacceptably  high  incidence  of 
anemia,  high  prematurity  ratios  or  inade- 
fir>a?e  patterns  of  growth  (underweight, 
otjesity,  or  stunting*.  Ix)w  iticome  individ- 
uals with  evidence  of  previous  high  risk 
pregnancy  as  evidenced  by  abf>rtion.  prema- 
'iire  birtii,  or  severe  anemia  wotild  also  be 
included. 

Infants  or  young  children  at  nutritional 
risk  who  would  be  target  groups  include 
tliose  in  low  income  populations  which  have 
shown  a  deficient  pattern  of  growth  by 
minimally  acceptable  standards  as  reflected 
t>y  an  excessive  number  of  children  la  the 
lower  percentiles  of  height  and   weight. 

I  would  emphasize  that  funds  for  this 
program  would  be  used  for  grants  to  States 
and  communities,  and  not  converted  into 
■•ommoditles  by  USDA.  Any  commodities 
would  be  provided  in  addition  to  funds 
authorized. 

Further,  it  would  be  the  sen.se  of  thi.s  legis- 
locion  that  mothers  and  infants  at  risk 
should  be  helped  to  obtain  an  improved  diet, 
«t>.d  that  regulations,  instruc'.ion.s,  guides 
.<ud  other  administrative  devices  should  help 
i>ec>ple  and  not  build  bureaucratic  prisons 
ux  program  funds  Hiid  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  several  articles  re- 
iH'ing  ?ome  of  the  scientific  evidence  avail- 
itble  in  support  of  the  need  for  this  new 
iniant  feeding  program  which  I  would  like 
'o  have  Inserted  into  the  hearing  record  fol- 
hn.viii!,'  the  completion  of  my  statement. 

S.  ;1691  also  contains  a  positive  statement 
»!i:it  no  child  who  received  a  free  or  reduced 
pri<-e  lunch  last  school  year  will  be  made 
ineligible  .simplv  because  of  a  change  in  the 

lllW. 

And.  finally,  my  legislative  propasal  does 
not  include  the  provision  In  H.R.  14896  au- 
thorizing vending  machines.  This  food  serv- 
ice technique  poses  some  serious  problems 
ii>r  .school  food  service  managers.  Until 
adequate  nutrition  safeguards  can  be  pro- 
vided,  the   issue  should   not   be  raised. 

Swifi  action  on  this  legislation  will  enable 
-rhool  administrators  and  lunch  room  man- 
agers to  be  ready  for  the  fall  term.  Failing 
prompt  and  affirmative  action,  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs  will  .start  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  great  confusion  and  uncertainty, 
ai'.d  the  only  thing  which  will  be  certain  is 
that  Congress  has  Joined  the  USDA  to  help 
prolong  malnutrition   in   this  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  and 
other  Members  of  your  Subcommittee  and 
Members  of  our  Full  Agriculture  Committee 
!or  their  leadership  and  initiatives  concern- 
ing Improvements  in  our  nation's  child 
nutrition  program. 

I  want  to  pledge  to  you  and  others  on  the 
Committee  my  continued  support  regnrding 
these  efforts.  Thank  you. 

TrrSTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SEN.\TE  AGRICULTURAL 

SuDcoMiarrTEE  on  Resfarch  ano  General 

I.,ECISLAT10N,    JULT    28,    1972 

(By  David  M.  Paige,  M.D.,  M.P.H.) 
I  am  David  M.  Paige,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Assocl- 
;iie  Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Ifealth, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  School  of 
Hvu.'iene  and  Public  Health,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Oiiecturs  of  the  Maryland  Food  Committee 
Kiid  I  am  speaking  here  today  in  both  capacl- 
I  ies. 

The  Maryland  Food  Committee  is  a  citizens 
coininlttee  dedicated  to  the  elimination  of 
hunger  in  Maryland.  Organized  in  1969  as  a 
respon.se  to  a  report  of  thousands  of  uiider- 
uc.iirished  children  In  Baltimore  element ary 


schools  without  a  school  lunch  program,  the 
committee  soon  came  to  a  realization  of 
what  was  also  the  conviction  of  the  medical 
profession,  that  the  problem  of  malnutrition 
begins  long  before  children  reach  school. 

In  1970  a  study  of  children  entering  the 
first  grade  of  Baltimore's  inner  city  schools 
showed  25';  to  be  suffering  from  nutritional 
anemia  and  low  serum  Vitamin  A  levels.  An- 
other study  of  children  in  Baltimore  City 
Health  Clinics  showed  an  incidence  of 
borderline  and  unequivocal  iron  deficiency 
anemia  ainoni;  children  6  months  to  2  years 
of  BKe  in  over  '3  of  the  population  studied. 
Other  survey  data  suggests  that  40  to  60 
percent  of  the  children  living  under  de- 
pres.sed  conditions  will  exhibit  tliis  form  of 
nutritional  anemia  at  one  year  of  age. 

What  v.e  have  said  above  is  simply  to  state 
that  'he  problem  of  nialnutritlon  is  a  con- 
tinuum: ail  insidious  cycle  of  events  often 
originating  before  a  baby  is  born  and  contin- 
uing through  the  individual's  life.  The  nu- 
tritionally deprived  young  infant,  who  mani- 
fests objective  criteria  of  malnutrition  in 
terms  of  stvinting  of  growth  and  weight; 
finall  head  circumference,  nutritional  ane- 
mia and  many  other  measurable  biological 
and  biochemical  parameters,  begins  life  at  a 
serious  and  very  real  disadvantage. 

If  the  already  poor  nutritional  status  of 
such  an  infant  Is  further  stressed  by  con- 
tinued inadequate  food,  a  permanent  loss  of 
full  potential  of  growth  and  development  is 
noted.  (The  period  of  maximum  growth  of 
brain  size  is  during  the  first  two  years  of  life 
with  85';  completion  by  the  end  of  that 
time.)  This  not  only  leads  to  intellectual  im- 
pairment, but  behavioral  unresponsiveness 
as  well. 

Such  a  child  does  not  relate  well  to  his  en- 
vironment. His  normally  short  attention 
span,  fatiguability  and  di,straciion  are  all 
Sreatly  increased.  He  therefore  has  less  time 
to  learn.  Hi.s  biological  deficits  are  com- 
pounded and  developmental  landmarks  are 
delayed.  He  exhibits  poor  cognition,  slowness 
In  learning,  and  poor  reten'ion  of  what  has 
been  learned. 

We  begin  to  see  a  spiral  effect  as  thLs  less 
than  adequately  nourished  young  child  be- 
comes increasingly  unable  to  learn  and  to 
successfully  compete  in  a  highly  techno- 
logical society.  Once  these  critical  early  years 
of  growth,  neurological  maturation,  and  cog- 
nitive developments  are  passed  11  Ls  Im- 
possible to  go  back.  By  tlie  time  the  young- 
ster enters  school,  remedial  action  Ls  t<x>  late. 
The  cost  to  the  nation  In  terms  of  lost  hu- 
man potential  and  the  high  c'^.-'l  of  remedial 
or  custodial  care  is  incalculable.  The  only 
sound  approach  is  the  reinrorceinent  of  the 
nutritional  state  or  disadvantaged  children 
during  the  critical  formative  infant  and 
preschool  periods. 

We  have  taken  such  an  approach  in  Mary- 
land. Our  population  of  dLsadvantaged  chil- 
dren, cared  for  by  the  federally  supported 
Children  and  'Youth  Project,  demonstrated 
and  reflected  the  same  severe  problem  of 
poor  nutrition  .seen  among  many  disadvan- 
taged children.  The  growth  and  development 
of  the.se  children  were  compared  against 
standard  charts:  20';  of  C  &  Y  children, 
more  than  six  times  the  number  expected, 
during  infant  and  preschool  years  are  below 
the  minimally  accepted  standards  for  eight 
(third  percentile  of  the  Boston-Stuart  height 
chart).  15',  of  C  &  Y  children,  more  than 
five  times  the  number  e.vpected.  are  below 
the  minimally  accepted  standards  for  weight 
(third  percentile  of  the  Boston-Stuart  weight 
chart).  31';  of  the  Infants  at  twelve  months 
of  age  showed  Iron  deficiency  anemia  with  a 
hematocrit  of  31.0'-  or  less. 

Recogni:!ing  that  the  severity  and  scope  of 
this  problem  demanded  attention,  a  vigor- 
ous nutritional  program  aimed  at  Infants 
was  Initiated.  Tlie  Baltimore  City  Health 
Department   and   the   Marylai-.d   Food   Com- 


mittee working  in  cooperation  with  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  developed  a  pilot  project  to 
Improve  the  nutritional  state  of  an  indigent 
group  of  Inner  city  Baltimore  infant.s 
through  the  distribution  of  iron  fortified 
powdered  infant  formula.  The  objectives 
were  to  provide : 

(1)  a  rich  source  of  biologically  superior 
protein  to  enhance  neurological  maturation, 
growth,  and  development 

(2)  Iron  to  modify  and  eliminate  the 
alarmingly  high  prevalence  of  nutritional 
anemia 

(3(  nutrition  education  to  assist  mothers 
in  applying  sound  nutritional  principles  in 
the  feeding  of  their  >oungsters,  as  well  a^ 
others  in  the  home. 

Wlien  the.se  Infants  were  initially  evalu- 
ated at  birth  or  their  first  clinic  visit,  there 
were  six  times  as  many  children  as  normal 
below  the  third  percentile  for  length;  four 
times  as  many  children  as  normal  below  the 
third  percentile  for  weight,  with  approxi- 
mately 40';  of  these  children  showing  signs 
of  anemia  with  a  hematocrit  of  33.9'''  or  less. 
(8'';,  had  hematocrit  readings  under  30.0''r), 
When  one  analyzes  these  records  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  Is  a  population  of  in- 
fants at  considerable  risk — similar  in  all  re- 
spect to  the  population  of  children  studied 
at  the  C  &  Y  clinics.  This  handicap  Is  clear 
from  the  overwhelming  morbidity,  or  pres- 
ence of  Illness,  found  In  these  children  at 
their  'tcell  baby"  clinic  visits.  More  than 
80';;'  have  some  identifiable  medical  prob- 
lem at  clinic  visits. 

Preliminary  results  Indicate,  however,  by 
the  third  clinic  visit  at  approximately  six 
to  seven  months  of  age,  marked  and  signifi- 
cant Improvement  takes  place  with  the  con- 
tinued consumption  of  iron-fortlfled  formula. 
Only  5'.;i  of  the  children  are  below  the  third 
percentile  for  height  compared  to  20*";  in 
the  non -supple  men  ted  group.  Only  3'r  of 
children  are  t>elow  the  third  percentile  for 
weight  compared  to  18';.  Hematocrits  indi- 
cate only  2':.  of  infants  now  have  a  hema- 
tocrit less  than  30.0'-.  whereas  i"/,-  of  Infants 
had  deficient  hematocrits  when  enrolled  in 
the  study.  The  number  of  children  complet- 
ing the  fourth  clinic  visit  at  approximately 
nine  months  of  age  Is  not  sufficiently  lar^e 
to  report  in  detail.  However,  all  the  evideiue 
shows  an  even  greater  Improvement  in  nu- 
tritional indlcles. 

The.se  studies  sugge.st  that  Iron-fortified 
infant  formula  programs  contribute  signifi- 
cantly In  upgrading  the  nutritional  status 
of  high  risk  inXants.  They  significantly  re- 
duce the  expected  frequencies  of  iron  defi- 
ciency anemia  during  the  first  nine  monih.s 
of  life  and  contribute  to  an  accelerated  im- 
provement in  the  height  and  weight  of  these 
infant.s.  Tills  program  has  shown  itself  emi- 
nently practical  from  an  administrative 
point  of  view,  so  much  so  that  the  Maryland 
Food  Committee,  with  the  cooperation  of 
ilie  State  Health  Department  expanded  it 
ill  October  1971  into  nine  counties  in  Mary- 
land. This  -spring  Maryland  applied  for  fed- 
eral fund.s  to  operate  a  statewide  program 
but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
acknowledged  this  need. 

However,  the  results  of  a  study,  such  as 
the  one  Jtust  reported,  underscore  the  im- 
portance and  urgency  of  addressing  our  at- 
tention, energy,  and  money  toward  elimi- 
nating poor  nutrition  among  infants.  To  be 
able  to  eliminate  undernutrition  among  in- 
fants, and  thus  prevent  the  tragic  and  costly 
results  in  wasted  human  potential  which  this 
malnutrition  can  cause,  and  to  neglect  the 
opportunity  is  a  serious  distribution  of 
National  priorities.  The  $125  to  $150  It  might 
cost  to  provide  Iron  fortified  formula  to  one 
child  for  one  year  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
C'st  of  medical  or  remedial  care  for  that 
same  child  if  he  Ls  undernourished. 

I  would  therefore  urge  this  Committee  to 
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support  and  provide  for  presently  existing 
programs  aimed  at  Improving  the  nutrition 
of  the  nation's  Infants,  and  to  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  to  encourage  expansion  or  de- 
velopment of  new  programs.  This  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  urgency.  It  is  our  considered 
opinion  that  the  distribution  of  Iron  en- 
riched Infant  formulas  during  the  first  year 
of  life  represents  a  major  step  toward  rein- 
forcing the  nutritional  status  of  children  In 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  abo\»t  one  thing.  No 
new  money  is  being  requested.  The  $20  mil- 
lion in  the  amendment  in  Sec.  7  of  the  legis- 
lation befoi*  you  represents  funds  already 
appropriated  by  Congress,  but  not  spent  In 
fiscal  1972. 

This  Congress  h$w  demonstrated  in  the  last 
year,  through  its  passage  of  PL  92-32  and 
H.J.  Res.  923,  Its  very  real  concern  ■with  the 
hungry  children  of  this  country  and  Its  de- 
termination to  do  something  about  It.  The 
fimdlng  of  the  School  Lunch  and  Summer 
Lunch  programa  and  the  pressure  on  the 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  to  expand  the  School 
Breakfast  and  year-round  non-school  food 
service  (day  care)  programs  has  been  very 
heartening.  It  Is  a  logical  and  essential  addi- 
tion to  this  effort  that  would  reach  Infants 
with  Iron-fortified  milk,  so  that  children 
would  not  go  through  that  most  crucial,  for- 
mative first  year  poor  nutrition. 

Testimont  on  HJl.  14896 
(By  Mrs.  Virginia  H.  Ball) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  represent 
the  urban  and  rural  areas,  major  city  direc- 
tors and  the  Board  of  Education  of  Inde- 
pendent School  District  #625,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, before  your  committee  today. 

By  the  way  of  background,  the  Board  of 
Nucatlon  and  the  school  administration 
mandated.  In  1967,  food  service  for  all  chil- 
dren In  St.  Patil  as  rapidly  as  It  cotUd  be 
accomplished.  Eighteen  (18)  secondary 
schools  and  three  (3)  elementary  schools 
serving  handicapped  children  had  been  In 
the  school  lunch  program  for  many  years. 
Fifty-nine  (59)  elementary  programs  opened 
1>etween  September,  1967  and  September 
1971.  All  of  the  49,837  children  In  the  St. 
Paul  Public  Schools  have  a  hot,  well-bal- 
anced, nutritious  lunch  available  today. 

We  have  ninety-two  (92)  lunch  programs 
and  this  Includes  sateUitlng  the  school 
limch  to  four  (4)  parochial  schools.  There 
have  been  thirty-one  (31)  breakfast  pro- 
grams, and  four  pilot  programs  for  feeding 
the  elderly  in  operation  this  past  year.  We 
•will  expand  the  program  for  senior  citizens 
to  fourteen  (14)  schools  In  September. 
There  are  thUrty-flve  (35)  kitchens  which 
provide  the  lunch  for  their  school  and  fifty- 
seven  (57)  satellite  schools.  We  have  an 
average  daily  participation  of  28,000  stu- 
dents or  approximately  62%  of  the  enroU- 
meut.  As  of  the  end  of  the  last  school  year, 
we  were  providing  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  to  11,626  students  or  24.2 ';i,  of  the 
student  body. 

We  support  H.R.  14896  but  we  have  four 
major  areas  of  concern: 

TIME 

The  food  service  director  at  the  local  level 
today  operates  on  the  crisis  approach  to 
change.  We  desperately  need  to  have  legis- 
lation and  Its  interpretation  done  In  such  a 
way  that  we  may  have  an  adequate  amount 
of  time  to  plan  and  Implement  the  wishes 
of  Congress. 

P.L.  91-248  which  is  certainly  the  great- 
est thing  that  has  happened  to  school  food 
service  since  Its  Inception  requires,  under 
guidelines  developed  by  the  U.S.D.A.,  that 
every  parent  receive  policy  statements, 
eligibility  standards,  applications  for  free 
and  reduced  rates,  and  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion notices  for  every  applicant.  Tlils  is  both 


an  extremely  time-consuming  and  costly  op- 
eration. We  wotUd  normally  send  this  In- 
formation home  with  the  children  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  school  in  June  and  ■work 
all  summer  processing  the  thousands  of  ap- 
plications we  receive  In  order  to  be  ready  to 
provide  this  service  on  the  opening  day  of 
school. 

In  St.  Paul,  we  use  a  system  whereby 
tickets  are  mailed  to  the  students"  home  In 
our  effort  to  protect  their  anonymity  and 
increase  their  participation  In  the  program. 

Today  Is  the  28th  of  JxUy  and  we  do  not 
know  the  criteria  for  free  and  reduced  meals 
which  we  will  be  expected  tc  provide  on 
September  5.  We  are  apprehensive  of  our 
ability  to  provide  this  service  because  of  the 
time  element.  If  we  are  to  have  any  degree 
of  efficiency  In  our  operation,  these  guide- 
lines should  be  available  to  an  of  us  by 
AprU  1st. 

COSTS 

We  are  gratefxU  for  the  additional  2''  per 
meal  provided  In  H.R.  14896,  but  this  wUl  not 
really  meet  our  needs.  We,  In  St.  Paul,  lost 
approximately  200,000  dollars  In  the  last 
school  year.  This  was  the  result  of  a  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.  We  were  first  noti- 
fied of  the  change  in  reimbursement  at  the 
National  School  Food  Service  Convention  in 
MUmeapolls  the  first  week  Ui  August.  Con- 
trols mandated  by  the  President  prohibited 
an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  the  program  to 
students.  The  ensuing  settlement  of  the 
hassle  between  the  U.SX).A.  and  the  Congress 
on  reimbursement  was  not  resolved  until 
November,  which  meant  that  we,  at  the 
local  level,  did  not  know  what  appropria- 
tions we  could  expect  until  December,  three 
full  months  after  school  opened. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  program  has 
always  been  to  provide  meals  at  a  minimal 
co6t,  available  to  all  students.  This  is  no 
longer  true.  We  are  being  forced  to  price 
ourselves  out  of  the  market.  There  Is  a  di- 
rect relationship  between  the  price  erf  the 
school  lunch  and  participation.  Tear  before 
last,  m  St.  Paul,  we  had  twenty-six  (26) 
schools  In  low-Income  areas  on  totally  re- 
duced rates.  The  maximum  charge  to  stu- 
dents was  20<'  per  lunch.  Regulations  were 
changed  this  last  year,  and  we  were  not 
permitted  to  continue  operating  In  this  man- 
ner. Our  records  show  that  we  fed  14.2% 
fewer  children  in  these  schools  when  the 
price  of  the  lunch  returned  to  30>f  for  ele- 
mentary and  35*  for  secondary  students. 

Due  to  otir  loss  in  operation  this  past  year. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  school  lunch  to  35^  for  elementary  stu- 
dents and  40<*  for  secondary.  We  anticipate 
that  at  least  10%  of  our  students  will  be 
unable  to  participate  In  the  program  be- 
cause of  this  Increase. 

Under  the  present  bill,  a  family  of  four 
whose  gross  earnings  exceed  $5,138  for  free 
lunch  or  $6,165  for  reduced  rates  would  be 
expected  to  pay  full  price.  Families  whose  In- 
come places  them  In  a  bracket  Just  outside  of 
the  maximum  eligibility  standards  for  free 
and  reduced  rate  lunches — and  these  figures 
are  gross  with  no  allowance  for  even  normal 
deductions — cannot  receive  assistance  and  at 
the  same  time  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their 
children's  lunch.  This  forces  them  either  to 
do  without  or  to  carry  bag  lunches  which  in 
many  ca-ses  do  not  meet  accepted  nutrition 
standards.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  are  feeding 
the  affluent  and  the  economically  deprived 
while  the  "forgotten  child"  Is  the  one  whose 
family  does  not  qiiallfy  for  assistance  and 
who  cannot  really  afford  to  pay.  If  your  fam- 
ily of  four  consisted  of  a  parent  and  three 
children  with  gross  earnings  of  $6,166  an- 
nually, this  is  one  dollar  more  than  the  maxl- 
mvim  earnings  on  a  chart  for  reduced  meals, 
would  you  be  economically  able  to  send  $1.05 
or  $1.20  per  day  to  school  for  your  children's 
lunch? 
We  find  that  the  administration  of  the 


guidelines  for  this  program  as  outlined  by 
the  U.S.D.A.  in  providing  all  of  the  materials 
for  every  parent  In  our  district  as  well  as 
tickets,  etc.  to  be  very  costly.  We.  In  St.  Paul 
listed  only  those  Items  to  which  we  could  at- 
tach a  dollar  value  and  foimd  that  In  this 
last  vear  ■we  spent  more  than  $38,000.  Rose- 
vllle  and  Bloomlngton.  two  nearby  suburban 
areas,  spent  $24,691  and  $36,900  respecthelv. 
St.  Paul  could  have  provided  children  with 
more  than  49,000  lunches  based  upon  our  last 
year's  cost  figures  for  the  same  amount  of 
money.  These  figures  do  not  Include  the  in- 
tangibles such  as  sorting  paid,  free,  and  re- 
duced tickets;  making  dally  reports;  selling 
tickets  In  our  schools,  etc. 

We  would  like  to  ask.  If  the  minimum  wage 
law  before  the  Congress  now  goes  through 
at  $2.20  per  hour,  that  consideration  be  given 
to  Increasing  the  Sf*  figure  proportionately. 
Many,  many  districts  throughout  the  United 
States  win  either  have  to  Increase  prices  and 
lose  participation  of  those  students  who  need 
to  be  a  part  of  the  program  or  rely  upon 
the  Congress  for  increased  appropriations  to 
cover  higher  labor  costs.  Most  school  di.s- 
trlcts,  unless  they  are  unionized  or  a  part 
of  a  civil  service  system,  pay  minimum  wage. 

BREAKFAST    PROCRAMB 

The  provision  in  H.R.  14886  to  allow  Uie 
expansion  of  the  breakfast  program  to  all 
schools  and  to  make  It  permanent  is  mobt 
welcome.  This  is  an  important  program  and 
one  many  educators  will  say  Is  more  valuable 
than  the  lunch  program.  Many  of  the  St.  Paul 
principals  have  told  me  bow  tardiness  has 
declined,  attendance  Is  up  and  children  are 
more  receptive  to  their  classes  as  a  result  of 
having  had  breakfast.  In  St.  Paul,  we  have 
thirty-one  (31)  breakfast  programs.  We 
wovdd  like  to  expand  this  number,  but  under 
the  new  regulations  which  demand  that  ^we 
use  the  same  accountability  system  for  break- 
fast as  Is  required  for  lunch  programs  and 
a  five  cent  (6(*)  reimbursement  for  the  pay- 
ing child,  makes  us  hesitant.  Our  breakfast 
prices  to  children  for  the  last  three  years 
have  been  five  cents  (5<)  at  the  elementary 
level  and  ten  cents  (10«)  for  secondary.  This 
has  been  too  low  this  past  year  and  we  will 
Increase  tliem  to  ten  cents  (10^)  and  fifteen 
cents  (15c)  In  September.  On  the  one  hand, 
with  a  five  cents  (5t)  reimbursement,  we 
cannot  make  ends  meet,  on  the  other,  if  we 
raise  our  prices  beyond  the  five  cents  (5«  ) . 
we  wlU  reduce  participation. 

Innumerable  studies  have  proven  that 
poor  nutrition  affecU  all  a^ects  of  oiu- 
society  and  we  do  not  want  to  price  our 
services  out  of  the  range  of  all  students.  We 
believe  reimbursement  for  free  and  reduced 
breakfasts  to  be  adequate.  However,  citing 
the  same  example  used  before — parent  and 
three  children  with  a  gross  earning  of  $6,1G6 
annually,  would  have  to  provide  the  children 
witli  not  $1.05  to  $1.20  per  day.  but  $1.95  to 
$2.10,  if  they  were  to  participate  in  both  ilie 
breakfast  and  lunch  program  and  we  were 
to  break-even. 

The  lack  of  funds  during  this  past  year  in 
the  breakfast  program  has  made  it  diaicuii 
to  add  schools  and  those  of  us  with  schools 
eligible  under  the  old  regulations  for  100 
reimbursement,  could  not  get  It  simply  be- 
cause the  states  did  not  have  the  money. 

VENDING  MACHINES  FOR   N U'lTUlIOrS  FOODS 

We  urge  that  Section  7  of  the  bill  baviiit' 
to  do  with  vending  machines  for  nutritious 
foods  and  profits  accruing  to  any  organiza- 
tion approved  by  the  school  be  denied. 

In  St.  Paul,  we  recognise  that  children 
from  junior  and  senior  high  schools  need 
some  choice  in  foods.  We  provide  three 
lunches  every  day.  two  hot  and  a  salad  bar. 
They  all  meet  Type  A  requirements.  Our 
a-la-carte  Itenis  are  apples,  oranges,  ice 
cream  and  extra  milk  and  they  are  sold  ever 
the  counter. 

If  we  must  have  vending  machines,  then 
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we  would  ask  that  thoae  foods  permitted  be 
clearly  speclfled.  It  1b  not  possible  to  say 
that  candy  haa  no  nutritional  value.  It  does 
have,  but  three  candy  bars  lor  lunch  wUl  not 
provide  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  nutri- 
ents required  by  the  growing  chUd. 

The  National  Nutrition  Education  Con- 
ference In  Washington  last  November  pointed 
out  the  growing  concern  for  the  lack  of  good 
nutrition  In  the  diets  of  teenagers  today. 
Studies  and  surveys  throughout  the  country 
have  shown  that  teenage  diets  from  every 
cultural,  social  and  economic  group  are  In- 
adequate and  deficient  In  many  of  the  es- 
sential nutrients.  That  Is  not  due  to  a  lack 
of  good  food,  but  from  Improper  choices  and 
points  up  the  great  need  for  mandatory  nu- 
trition education  In  our  schools  today.  Wise 
food  choices  at  an  early  age  must  be  taught 
Just  as  we  provide  Instruction  Ui  reading, 
spelling  or  arithmetic. 

Vending  machines  are  operated  for  a  profit. 
If  we  must  have  them,  we  believe  the  profit 
should  accrue  to  the  food  service  programs 
to  aid  In  off-setting  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tribution to  the  programs  by  the  Congress 
and.  In  turn,  help  reduce  the  burden  to  the 
taxpayers. 

An  obvious  Inequality  resulting  from  the 
use  of  vending  machines  Is  the  InabUlty  of 
chUdren  receiving  free  and  reduced  tickets 
to  participate.  "ITiese  chUdren  would  be 
tempted  to  sell  or  barter  their  tickets  for 
money  to  use  In  these  machines. 

Parents  send  money  to  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  their  child  with  a  nutri- 
tious lunch  or  breakfast.  The  vending  ma- 
chines would  also  tempt  paying  children  to 
spend  a  part  of  their  money,  leaving  Insuf- 
ficient funds  for  their  meal  ticket. 

SUMMAKT 

In  summation,  this  testimony  may  sound 
highly  critical.  It  is  not  meant  to  be.  The 
rapid  expansion  of  food  service  programs 
today  have  made  them  "big  bxislness".  In 
St.  Paul  this  Is  more  than  a  2'i  million  dol- 
lar a  year  business.  While  U\  biislness  the 
usual  goals  are  profit  and  expansion,  ours 
are  to  feed  every  child  well.  As  money  for 
schools  becomes  more  difficult,  we  are  asked 
to  operate  on  a  break-even  basis.  We  believe 
you  would  find  It  very  difficult  to  operate 
your  business  In  the  manner  we  are  asked 
to  provide  a  break-even  food  service.  We 
would  suggest  that  food  ser\'lce  programs 
be  put  on  a  b»islness-llke  basis  with  ade- 
quate time  for  planning  and  Implementing 
the  wishes  of  Congress  and  that  fimdlng 
keep  pace.  We  would  xu-ge  that  all  regula- 
tloiia  and  reimbursement  rates  be  made 
avaUable  to  all  of  us  by  April  1,  at  the  latest. 
each  year  for  the  following  yenr. 

The  children  we  are  feeding  todnv  will 
replace  you  and  me  tomorrow  and  hope- 
fully we  will  have  offered  to  them  the  best 
\ie  have  available  today. 

Being  a  food  service  director  is  not  all 
bad.  When  you  walk  among  the  children 
e.umg  In  an  elementary  school,  feel  a  tug 
on  your  skirt  and  a  little  seven  or  eight  year 
old  freckle-faced,  red-headed  boy  looks  up 
at  you  and  says.  '•Lady,  this  is  the  bestest 
limch  I  ever  had."  It  is  all  worthwhile. 

Statement  or  Josephine  Mabun 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
Committee: 

I  am  Josephine  Martin.  Administrator  of 
School  Pood  Services  Program  in  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Education.  1  a,\<M  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  American  School  Food  Service  Assocla- 
tiim.  As  I  testify  before  you  today.  I  rep- 
resent the  48.000  members  of  ASFSA.  an 
iTnanizatlon  totally  committed  to  meeting 
nutrition  needs  of  chUdren  during  the  school 

day. 

On  behalf  of  the  association  I  wish  to 
'hank  the  Sub-Commlttce  for   the  oppor- 


tunity to  express  our  views  on  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration.  H.R.  14896.  Pas- 
snge  of  this  blU  Is  both  Important  and 
urgent.  Members  of  the  ASFSA  are  grat€ful 
to  you  for  your  support  of  more  adequate 
programs  In  child  nutrition.  It  was  hardly 
a  year  ago  that  we  were  appealing  to  you  to 
provide  a  solution  to  a  crisis  which  resulted 
when  USDA  reg\»lations  proposed  in  August, 
1971  would  have  denied  lunches  to  thou- 
s.  nds  of  school  children.  You  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Agrlcultiu-e  Com- 
mittee Initiated  the  action  that  resolved 
that  crisis  for  the  1971-72  year. 

Today  we  face  another  crisis;  a  crisis  of 
uncertahity  and  Inadequate  funding!  Only 
Congress  can  resolve  the  crisis.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  I  and  other  directors  who  operate 
programs  are  faced  with  a  dilemma.  It's  time 
that  local  school  systems  had  Information 
«i»ut  rates  and  eligibility  standards  as  the 
new  school  term  wUl  begin  for  many  chU- 
dren August  25.  To  send  Information  now 
wUl  surely  mean  retracting  and  beginning 
again! 

H.R.  14896,  the  bill  being  considered  today 
would  resolve  many  problems;  it  will  do 
much  to  eliminate  the  confusion  and  un- 
certainty that  exists  at  the  state  and  local 
school  district  level  with  respect  to  fund- 
ing and  operation  of  the  school  lunch  and 
child  nutrition  programs  for  this  current 
fi.scal  year.  Moreover,  It  wUl  greatly  simplify 
and  make  more  efficient  the  state  level  of 
administration  of  these  programs.  Early  pas- 
sage of  this  Is  urgent  because  state  school 
lunch  agencies  and  local  school  districts  are 
well  Into  their  planning  operations  for  the 
programs  which  will  begin  serving  lunches 
in  late  August  or  early  September. 

First,  let  me  speak  to  uncertainties;  un- 
certainties arising  when  legislation  contained 
In  P.L.  92-153  expired  June  30,  1972.  The  fol- 
lowing provisions  expired: 

(1)  Guarantee  of  6f  for  all  lunches. 

(2)  OuidelUies  regarding  eligibility  stand- 
ards for  free  and  reduced  lunches. 

Although  USDA  has  requested  6^  in  the 
1973  appropriation,  without  a  statutory  guar- 
antee we  ha\e  no  assurance  of  6'".  With  the 
freshness  of  the  August,  1971  proposed  cuts 
In  reimbursement  still  in  mind.  Us  difficult 
not  to  have  apprehension  regarding  the 
rates. 

Secondly,  USDA  has  advised  states  that  all 
free  and  reduced  meal  policies  must  be  ap- 
proved before  school  begins  and  before  any 
agreements  are  extended.  As  a  school  food 
service  administrator.  I  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
quire systems  to  establLsh  eligibility  stand- 
ards when  the  guidelines  have  not  been  .set 
by  Congress  or  USDA.  Ju.'^t  this  week  a  USDA 
official  stated:  "If  you  set  them  below  the 
level  Congre!«  indicates,  you'll  be  O.K.:  if. 
however,  you  promulgate  guidelines  in  ex- 
cess of  the  congressional  direction,  then 
states  win  have  to  retract  Inforniation."  The 
Secretary  has  issued  a  guideline.  The  present 
legislation  establishes  no  ceiling.  The  Ad- 
ministration BUI  S.  3661  pending  establishes 
a  celling  of  15'';-  above  the  Secretary's 
guideline  for  free  and  30 ''r  above  the  Secre- 
tary's guideline  for  reduced  price  meals.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  H.R.  14896  provides  specific  guide- 
lines by  which  to  determine  eligibility  for 
free  and  reduced  meals.  It  establishes  a  ceU- 
ing  of  25 7o  above  the  Secretary's  guideline  for 
free  and  50 '"r  above  for  reduced  lunches.  (The 
proposed  ceiling  in  the  Administration  BUI 
(15  ;  and  30",  )  wlU  automaticaUy  exclude 
many  children  who  received  reduced  lunches 
In  1971-72;  it  would  exclude  some  chUdren 
from  free  lunches.) 

I  am  sure  you  recognize  the  dilemma  faced 
by  the  states.  It's  time  for  school  to  begin. 
Information  Is  needed  by  school  systems.  The 
only  safe  decision  ior  states  to  make  Is  one 
that  wlU  deny  many  children  access  to  free 
and  reduced  lunches    Tlie  decision  is  intol- 


erable— how  do  you  make  a  choice  between 
hungry  children  and  playing  it  safe? 

The  purpose  of  P.L.  91-248  was  to  assure 
that  all  economically  needy  children  would 
have  a  right  to  a  free  or  a  reduced  price 
meal.  Now  in  the  absence  of  guidance  from 
Congress  this  right  Is  in  question.  A  safe  de- 
cision m  some  states  will  readily  deny  cer- 
tain ChUdren  free  lunches  or  reduced  lunches 
In  the  new  school  year  and  those  same  chU- 
dren received  lunches  last  year.  Such  a  deci- 
sion could  Jeopardize  the  Integrity  of  the 
program  and  of  the  people  who  run  the  pro- 
grams. 

We  need  yoiur  help  now  to  provide  legisla- 
tion that  will  (1)  give  positive  direction  aiid 
(2)  assure  that  no  child  receiving  free  or 
reduced  lunches  in  1971-72  would  be  denied 
lunches  by  new  legislation.  S.  3691  pending 
before  the  Senate  would  assure  this. 

SecUon  4  of  H.R.  14896  not  only  guarantees 
a  rate  for  all  lunches.  It  provides  an  assur- 
ance of  8<  per  lunch.  1  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  guaranteed  rate  for  lunches  provided 
in  1971-72.  The  gxiaranteed  rate  was  Initi- 
ated in  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  apparently 
USDA  has  approved  the  concept  of  a  guar- 
anteed  minimum  as  Included  In  S.  3661  (the 
Administration  BlU). 

Although  the  rate  of  6*  In  S.  3661  Is  too 
low.  we  are  delighted  to  have  a  minimum 
rate  included;  and  that's  what  we  are  plead- 
ing for  In  H.R.  14896,  except  we  request  that 
you  support  8*  per  lunch. 

Schools  across  the  nation  are  facing  a 
financial  disaster.  Food  and  labor  Increases 
are  mandating  Increased  revenues.  Unless 
Congress  provides  higher  levels  of  reimburse, 
ment  for  all  lunches,  schools  must  increase 
sale  prices.  A  recent  USDA  study  revealed 
that  an  Increase  of  5t'  In  sale  price  resulted 
la  10';  decrease  In  paying  students.  Gentle- 
men, when  that  happens.  It's  the  "average 
taxpayer."  "the  working  man,"  the  young 
family  who  gets  hurt.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  approved  the  guarantee  of  8^ 
which  would  help  to  offset  the  Increased  cost 
of  preparing  a  meal  which  wUl  result  from 
the  increase  In  the  minimum  wage  which 
appears  to  be  on  the  horizon. 

An  Increase  of  2(  from  Section  4  funds  for 
all  meals  will  result  in  a  decrease  In  the  use 
of  Section  11  and  Section  32  funds  for  free 
and  reduced  meals  as  P.L.  92-153  provides 
for  a  reimbursement  of  40#  or  the  cost  of 
the  meal  whichever  Is  lower 

Mr.  Cluilrman  there  Is  a  vital  need  to  In- 
crease the  level"  of  general  support  for  the 
program.  The  Bf  requested  In  this  bUl  Is  the 
minimum,  the  absolute  minimum,  necessary 
to  maintain  the  program  on  a  sound  basis 
as  a  program  for  all  chUdren.  Rapid  Increases 
In  food  prices  and  other  prices  In  the  past 
two  years  has  made  it  necessary  for  nearly  aU 
schools  to  Increase  lunch  prices  with  cost  In 
reductions  in  participation.  One  mUllon  fewer 
children  are  paying  for  lunches  now.  I  seri- 
ously feel  that  the  financial  stability  of  the 
program  is  very  .severely  threatened.  The  wit- 
nesses to  follow  me  will  place  considerable 
emphasis  on  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

Section  6  of  H.R.  14896  provides  for  an 
Increased  authorisation  from  $20  to  $*0 
million  for  nonfood  assistance.  According  to 
USDA  figures  there  are  still  14.000  schools 
withotit  food  service  programs  and  4.000  of 
these  are  needv  schools.  There  are  still  ap- 
proximately 1:1.000,000  to  15,000,000  children 
in  schools  with  food  service  programs  who 
are  not  reached,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
do  not  eat  because  the  facilities  are  in- 
adequate and  or  obselete.  Nationwide  State 
school  food  service  directors  and  system 
directors  plead  for  additional  equipment 
funds.  We  listen  to  the  phrase,  "Now  is  the 
time  to  put  an  end  to  hunger  In  America's 
clas.srooms:"  but  when  the  faculties  are 
stretched  to  the  seams  or  there  are  no  facili- 
ties, there  is  no  way  untU  additional  funds 
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are  available.  Reorganization  of  schools  has 
compoimded  the  problem.  Assignment  of 
more  children  to  a  school  than  It  was  de- 
signed for  results  In  over-crowding  and  In- 
adequate school  food  service  facilities.  A  siir- 
vey  made  by  ASFSA  of  the  states  Indicated 
a  need  for  $80  million  for  equipment.  We 
feel  that  an  Increase  In  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  Is  absolutely  essential  If 
we  are  to  "put  an  end  to  hunger  In  America's 
classrooms." 

H.R.  14896  provides  for  the  USDA  to  survey 
the  states  to  determine  equipment  needs, 
and  this  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  remove  the 
barrier. 

In  order  to  assure  the  most  rapid  expansion 
of  food  service  Into  no-program  schools,  the 
funds  designated  for  that  purpose  should  be 
used  solely  for  no-program  schools. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  14896  strengthens  break- 
fast program  legislation  and  makes  the  op- 
eration more  parallel  to  school  lunch.  It 
eliminates  one  s^ous  Inequity  In  the  present 
law  as  It  provides  for  any  school  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  participate  In  the  breakfast  program 
with  emphasis  within  these  schools  being 
given  to  target  populations.  At  the  present 
time  many,  many  schools  are  being  denied 
participation  in  this  program  because  the 
funding  Is  Inadequate,  and  In  addition  the 
program  guidelines  have  limited  the  pro- 
gram to  special  areas  where  there  are  large 
concentrations  of  needy  children  or  where 
chUdren  travel  long  distances  by  bus;  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  ground  rules  have 
denied  participation  to  schools  which  have 
perhaps  limited  numbers  of  needy  chUdren. 
This  In  itself  sets  up  a  situation  of  severe 
Inequity.  The  breakfast  program  has  proven 
very  effective  In  improving  nutrition  of  the 
ChUdren  in  selected  low  Income  areas. 

The  provision  contained  In  this  bill  are 
essential  If  the  program  Is  to  "be  operated 
fully  on  the  same  basis  as  the  school  lunch 
program — available  where  needed  at  a  free 
and  reduced  price  for  aU  needy  chUdren. 

Section  7  of  HJl.  14896  contains  a  provision 
which  would.  In  our  Judgment,  weaken  the 
nutritional  soundness  of  school  food  service 
programs  and  therefore  a  provision  which  we 
must  oppose.  It  provides  that  regulations 
governing  school  food  service  programs  per- 
mit the  sale  of  nutritious  foods  through 
vending  machines  where  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  win  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  organiza- 
tions other  than  the  school  lunch  program 
Itself.  The  bUl  wlU  further  provide  that  such 
sales  would  not  substantially  Interfere  with 
the  programs  authorized  under  the  School 
Lunch  and  ChUd  Nutrition  Acts.  We  feel  that 
this  Is  bad  legislation  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  In  P.L.  91-248  the  Congress  au- 
thorized to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  issue  regulations  to  control  competition 
with  the  lunch  program.  Accordingly  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  issued  regu- 
lations which  require  that  any  food  sold  In 
the  lunchroom  mvist  be  sold  on  the  basis 
that  the  revenue  therefrom  accrues  to  the 
school  lunch  account. 

Accordingly  it  would  be  a  very  large  step 
backward  If  we  were  at  this  time  to  author- 
ize all  types  of  vending  machines  to  be 
treated  In  the  lunchroom  Itself.  Secondly,  It 
Is  entirely  clear  that  virtually  every  school 
lunch  program  has  been  meeting  with  ex- 
treme difficulties  in  attempting  to  finance 
their  operations  without  Increasing  the 
charge  to  the  children  for  a  complete  lunch. 
The  establishment  of  vending  machines  di- 
rectly In  the  lunch  program  Itself  would  fur- 
ther threaten  the  financial  stabUlty  of  the 
program. 

Finally,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
.school  lunch  program  Is  a  nutrition  program; 
a  Type  A  lunch  which  contains  >/3  of  the 
nutrients  needed  daUy  by  the  child  Is  the 
heart  of  this  program.  Through  the  years 
the  school  lunch  people  have  worked  as  hard 
as  they  could  to  provide  each  chUd  with 
the  proper  kind  of  lunch  at  school.  To  allow 


children  to  pick  and  choose  through  a  wide 
variety  of  food  items  made  available  through 
vending  machines  would,  we  think,  destroy 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  program  which  Is 
to  encourage  chUdren  to  eat  not  only  at 
school  but  at  home  and  to  eat  in  the  future 
the  kinds  of  foods  in  proper  combinations 
that  contribute  to  the  best  nutrition.  There 
would  also  be  the  serious  problem,  should 
this  provision  of  the  blU  be  Included,  of  try- 
ing to  administer  the  operation  of  vending 
machines,  of  trying  to  determine  what  food 
items  are  nutritious  and  of  trying  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  sale  of  such  Items 
would  substantlaUy  Interfere  with  the  lunch 
program  Itself.  "Nutritious"  Is  a  vague  term 
and  could  mean  "sweetened  water." 

Although  we  recognize  a  place  for  nutrl- 
-tlous  snacks  In  the  diets  of  chUdren,  we  op- 
pose the  sale  of  "nutritious  foods"  In  com- 
petition with  a  nutritionally  sound  school 
food  service  program.  We  therefore,  strongly 
oppose  this  provision  and  we  would  strongly 
urge  that  you  oppose  this  provision  or  any 
legislation  that  would  weaken  the  USDA's 
present  position  regarding  competitive  foods. 
We  would  strongly  urge  that  you  continue  to 
support  the  concept  of  a  non-profit  nutri- 
tionally sound  school  food  service  program  as 
we  believe  that  this  is  the  program  In  the 
best  interest  of  children. 

FlnaUy,  Hit.  14896  makes  the  foUowlng 
provisions  for  the  summer  feeding  program: 

(1)  It  provides  an  additional  $25  mUlion  in 
Section  32  funds  for  lunches  for  needy  chU- 
dren. 

(2)  It  extends  the  Special  Food  Program 
for  ChUdren  through  fiscal  year  1974. 

(3)  It  would  provide  an  open-end  authori- 
zation. 

As  you  know  the  Special  Pood  Service 
Program  for  children  covers  both  chUd  care 
centers  operating  on  a  year-round  basis  and 
summer  recreation  programs  which  serve 
low  Income  areas.  Unless  the  appropriations 
avithority  is  Increased  and  the  funds  appro- 
priated. It  win  not  be  possible  to  accommo- 
date aU  the  eligible  Institutions  or  summer 
recreation  programs  which  are  eligible  for 
and  have  applied  for  the  program.  At  the 
present  time,  we  face  the  difficult  situation 
where  certain  organizations  are  being  per- 
mitted to  participate  In  this  program  while 
others  that  are  equaUy  eligible  under  legis- 
lation are  being  denied  participation.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  the  kind  of  situation 
which  should  continue. 

In  summary,  let  me  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today,  and  again  to 
express  appreciation  to  this  sub-committee 
and  to  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee for  leadership  in  expanding  ChUd 
Nutrition  Programs.  Just  as  we  looked  to  you 
in  1969-70  for  P.L.  91-248  and  in  1971  for 
Pii.  92-163,  we  look  again  to  you  to  resolve 
the  1972  crisis  that  has  erupted  from  lack 
of  funds  and  lack  of  direction  through  legis- 
lation. We  believe  H.R.  14896  or  S.  3691  would 
provide  the  assurances  needed  to  "carry  out 
the  mandate  by  the  Congress  relating  to 
Child  Nutrition  Programs." 

Statement  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hitchcock, 
R.D. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ments of  Welfare  and  Health  the  Supple- 
mental Food  Program,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  initiated  on 
a  limited  basis  December  20,  1968.  This  pro- 
gram, serving  pregnant  women  and  teen- 
agers. Infants  and  young  children  grew 
throughout  the  State,  not  only  In  number  of 
Individuals,  but  also  in  the  number  of  locali- 
ties receiving  services. 

During  January,  1972,  49  counties  and 
cities  had  activated  supplemental  foods  in 
their  respective  communities.  Those  partici- 
pants were:  pregnant  and  lactatlng  women, 
271;  cbUlren,  ^,389;  Infants,  606 — for  a  total 
number  of  3.265  recipients  in  Virginia's 
Supplemental  Feeding  Program. 


On  February  29,  1972.  the  Supplemental 
Feeding  Program  was  discontinued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Lack  of  State 
and  local  funds  for  storage  and  transporta- 
tion was  the  reason  cited.  Prior  to  the  dis- 
continuation of  this  feeding  program,  ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  the  49  participating 
areas — 47  were  returned.  The  three  questions 
and  their  respective  responses  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Q.  We  see  the  Supplemental  Feeding  Pro- 
gram as  definite  value  to  the  residents  of 
this  area? 

A.  38  Yes— 9  No. 

Q.  We  would  be  wUling  to  make  a  budget 
request  to  cover  this  expense? 

A.  9  Yes,  6  Yes?,  32  No.  (Because  the 
questionnaire  was  distributed  at  a  time  when 
realization  of  exact  financial  status  is  re- 
vealed, a  favorable  response  was  not  forth- 
coming from  many  localities — especially  tho.se 
located  In  already  deprived  and  isolated 
areas.) 

Q.  The  Supplemental  Food  Program  i.s  a 
success  In  our  area? 

A.  35  Yes,  12  No. 

The  majority  of  health  directors  partici- 
pating agreed  that  there  was  a  definite  value: 
but  In  spite  of  administrative  difficulties,  the 
program  was  a  success. 

In  a  subjective  survey  done  across  the 
State,  health  officers  In  central  Virginia  re- 
ported that  there  seemed  to  be  good  evidence 
that  the  program  was  beneficial.  Teachers 
were  reporting  that  children  seemed  to  be 
brighter  and  more  alert  with  less  behavioral 
problems  and  public  health  nurses  found 
that  underweight  chUdren  were  gaining 
weight  and  hematocrit  levels  were  Improved 
In  children  and  pregnant  women.  Preschool 
learning  also  seemed  Improved.  This  wms 
reported  even  though  visible  results  were 
not  expected,  and  originally  there  had  been 
a  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of  the  pro- 
gram— chiefly  because  of  the  physical  and 
administrative  problems  entailed. 

Recently  a  pubUc  health  nurse  in  a  county 
with  food  stamps  which  had  also  used  sup- 
plemental foods,  found  an  Infant  drinking 
a  powdered  soft  drink  mixture  from  the  bot- 
tle (extremely  i"W  In  nutritional  value).  She 
Inquired  about  this  and  the  mother  said 
that  they  were  unable  to  buy  enough  milk 
for  everyone,  even  though  they  were  on  food 
stamps. 

It  has  been  well  substantiated  that  the 
most  nutrltlonaUy  vulnerable  periods  of  the 
life  cycle  are,  pregnancy,  infancy,  early 
chUdhood  and  adolescence.  Marginally 
nourished  persons  encounter  problems  dur- 
ing these  periods  of  rapid  growth.  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  In  their  report 
Maternal  Nutrition  and  the  Course  of  Prea- 
naney  (p.  190).  recommended  "The  deter- 
mination of  food  policies  on  the  basis  of  psy- 
chological need  places  Infants.  chUdren. 
adolescents,  and  pregnant  women  In  higli 
priority.  Special  consideration  should  be  giv- 
en to  these  groups  by  officials  administering 
food  programs  designed  to  benefit  low-in- 
come famUles." 

The  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Project 
31552  In  Richmond  City  serves  several  cen- 
sus tracts  with  high-risk  population  groups. 
This  interdisciplinary  approach  utilizes  the 
services  of  physicians,  nutritionists,  nurses, 
social  workers,  health  educators,  neighbor- 
hood aides,  home  economists,  a  dentist  and 
a  dental  assistant.  All  infants  followed 
through  this  project  are  placed  on  an  iron 
enriched  proprietary  formula  at  birth.  This 
formula  Is  then  supplied  through  the  cllnios 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  The  Infant  Is 
kept  on  the  formula  untU  12  to  18  months 
of  age.  Older  chUdren  on  whole  milk  re- 
ceive added  Iron  and  vitamins  as  well  as 
nutrition  education.  It  Is  difficult  to  tease 
apart  the  various  medical,  social  and  nutri- 
tional factors  that  have  helped  to  lower  tlie 
prematurity  and  Infant  mortality  rates  in 
this  area  as  compared  to  some  of  the  .sur- 
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rounding  areas.  However,  the  nutrition  as- 
pect Is  a  part  of  the  total  program. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  nutrition  survey 
done  by  the  SUte  Health  Department  In  Lou- 
dovin  County  (Virginia  Medical  Monthly. 
May.  1972).  prior  to  the  Implementation  of 
Pood  Stamps,  but  with  a  good  school  lunch 
program,  showed  that  malnutrition,  especial- 
ly obesity,  appeared  equally  among  the  high, 
rnlddle  and  low  income  or  socio-economic 
groups.  Recommendations  from  that  study 
included  fullest  implementation  of  food  pro- 
grams and  nvitrltlon  education  for  all  Income 
levels. 

We  favor  a  system  of  food  supplementation 
for  the  poor  that  would  employ  a  minimum 
of  administrative  detail  and  avoid  additional 
siorage  and  transportation  of  food.  Perhaps 
a  modlflcatlon  of  a  food  certificate  system 
providing  certain  Important  food  Items  could 
be  a  solution.  These  food  items  should  be  se- 
lected for  promotion  and  insurance  of  opti- 
mum health  and  nutritional  status  for  the 
most  vulnerable  portions  of  our  population. 

We  believe  that  economic  assistance  Is  not 
the  whole  aiuswer.  Rather,  a  combination  of 
programs  with  a  strong  nutrition  education 
component  is  necessary  to  improve  nutrition 
of  all  our  citizens. 


JOSEPH  J.  BONNER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Bonner,  an  outstanding  young 
attorney  in  Marjland  and  the  husband 
of  my  foi-mer  assistant,  died  recently. 

Joseph  Bonner  was  a  respected  assist- 
ant attorney  general  of  Maryland.  He 
was  well  known  on  Capitol  Hill,  having 
been  associated  with  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor Joseph  Clark  while  he  was  a  law- 
student.  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  wish  to 
extend  our  heortfelt  sympathy  to  his 
w  ife,  Leila,  and  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Jane 
Bonner,  liis  brother.  William  Bonner, 
and  his  sister.  Mrs.  Maria  Bonner  New- 
ton, all  of  Philadelphia. 

We  wish  to  say  also  to  his  children. 
Joseph  J.  n,  Gregory  Scott,  and  Chris- 
tine Lee  that  their  father  was  a  verj-  fine 
man,  and  that  he  and  their  mother  have 
many  friends  among  whom  the  Hum- 
phreys should  be  counted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  eulogy  con- 
structed by  his  friends  and  delivered  at 
his  funeral  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md..  at  the  Fort  Lincoln  Cemetery 
Chapel.  Tuesday.  July  25, 1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EULOCV 

Wllhoxit  warning,  while  still  In  hLs  law  of- 
fice, a  massive  attack  seized  young  Joseph 
Bonner  and  cast  an  Indelible  pall  over  all  his 
fellow  himians  that  were  privileged  to  cross 
his  path  during  life,  for  Joseph  Bonner  was 
a  man  of  hard,  unrelenting  courage  with  an 
Intense  desire  to  be  of  service  to  his  friends 
and  associates. 

Joseph  Bonner  was  a  distinguished  veteran 
who  ser\-ed  his  country  which  he  so  dearly 
loved  as  a  navigator  and  bombardier  In  the 
Korean   conflict. 

Joseph  Bonner  was  a  dedicated  pvtblic 
servant  who  served  his  community  as  a  po- 
lice officer  and  pro.secutor  and  his  State  as 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Joseph  Bonner  was  a  conscientious  and 
hard  fighting  attorney  who  always  looked  out 
tor  the  best  Interests  of  his  clients. 

Joseph  Bonner  was  also  a  friend  and  coun- 
selor to  all  who  came  to  him  for  help. 

Many  times  throughout  life,  one  comes  in 
close  lasting  contact   with  another  human 


only  to  later  discover  that  some  important 
part  of  that  person's  way  of  life  lUigers  on 
in  the  form  of  Influence.  Joseph  Bonner's 
deep  commitment  to  practicality  and  com- 
petitive spirit  were  the  very  qualities  that 
enriched  the  lives  of  his  Intimate  friends. 

Joes  close  friends,  of  which  there  were 
many,  knew  him  as  a  warm,  sentimental, 
kind,  and  faithful  friend  who  had  a  witty 
down-to-earth  sense  of  humor.  Above  all 
however,  Joseph  Bonner  was  a  very  dedicated 
and  devoted  family  man.  His  very  drive  of 
life  was  generated  for  the  benefit  of  his  be- 
loved Leiia  and  his  three  precious  children. 

Joseph  Bonner  was  a  warmly  sensitive  man 
whose  seemingly  hard  exterior  was  often  used 
as  a  camouflage  for  his  tenderness. 

Joe's  life  may  be  well  characterized  by  say- 
ing that  no  matter  what  he  undertook,  from 
his  early  life  onward,  he  was  confronted  with 
obstacle  after  obstacle.  But  regardless  of  the 
many  hurdles,  he  was  always  imminently 
successful  In  all  that  he  undertook.  Joseph 
Bonner  knew  only  too  well  that  happiness 
and  achievement  was  a  restless  and  shifting 
creatiu*  which  almost  never  stands  still  long 
enough  to  be  identified,  but  he  always  per- 
sisted. 

When  In  high  school,  as  an  example,  al- 
though his  stature  was  of  only  slight  propor- 
tion, for  football,  he  decided  to  try  out  for 
Philadelphia's  powerhouse  football  team 
gathered  from  an  all-male  school  where  com- 
petition was  fierce  and  toughness  of  spirit  a 
must.  He  battled  and  fought  his  way  as  a 
center  and  was  later  offered  a  full  scholar- 
ship to  Drexel  University. 

From  the  Inception  of  his  military  career 
to  the  culmination  of  his  legal  career,  Joe 
devoted  the  same  spirit  and  energy  that 
characterized  his  early  life.  Due  to  his  good 
spirit  and  adherance  to  high  principles,  he 
was  truly  a  successful  man. 

Joe's  .style  of  .speech  was  the  same  as  his 
entire  make  up — straightforward,  and  un- 
derstandable. Indeed.  Joe  Became  appreciated 
by  those  who  knew  him  intimately  well  for 
his  disarming:  simplicity,  objectivity  of  Judg- 
ment, and  directness  of  expression. 

Joseph  Bonner  was  generous  In  spirit  and 
action  and  endowed  with  a  cheerful  and  un- 
derstanding nature  that  endeared  him  to  his 
many  friends. 

Joseph  Bonner  was  an  extraordluarj'  per- 
son. He  tried  his  best  to  hide  that  fact — but 
it  was  a  fact.  His  talents  were  many.  He  de- 
veloped a  keen  knowledge  of  the  business 
world,  his  taste  for  reading  was  all  encom- 
passing and  his  appetite  for  the  printed  word 
■was  voracious.  He  loved  music  and  was  some- 
thing of  a  walking  library  of  the  classics  of 
past  centuries. 

Joseph  Bonner  was  a  good  Samaritan  In 
every  phase  of  his  life — while  serving  the 
public.  In  his  home,  and  on  the  streets,  he 
made  no  show  of  this  trait  of  character,  but 
his  many  acts  of  kindness  were  well  known 
by  his  friends.  He  was  constantly  reminding 
his  friends  what  true  life  was  all  about  and 
holding  out  a  helping  hand  for  their  benefit. 
He  was  always  worried  about  the  health  of 
his  fellow  humans  and  would  constantly  take 
strangers  from  the  street  to  the  hospital  for 
needed  treatment  and  care  whenever  he  came 
upon  them  In  his  travels. 

One  of  Joe's  happiest  talents  was  his  abil- 
ity to  tell  stories,  especially  humorous  stories. 
He  could  swap  yams  by  the  hour  and  often 
did. 

How  he  loved  to  take  on  a  worthy  adversary 
In  a  court  battJe.-He  reveled  In  the  use  of 
good  trial  strategy  and  tactics  to  win  a  case, 
and  he  was  filled  with  stories  of  hard  fought 
victories.  With  glee,  prior  to  many  trials,  he 
would  bend  to  his  opponent's  ear  and  caution 
m  a  rough  whisper  that  he  "had  better  put 
his  helmet  on". 

Every  trial  was  a  war  to  Joe,  and  no  client. 
Including  the  State  of  Maryland  could  have 
had  a  more  courageotis.  more  dedicated  or 


more  competent  soldier  to  fight  its  legal 
battles. 

We  are  grateful  for  his  life  and  the  contri- 
butions he  made.  And  because  of  his  charac- 
ter, be  has  left  bis  three  children  the  most 
precious  gift  of  all — a  good  and  honest  repu- 
tation upon  which  to  build. 

Yes,  we  will  miss  blm  greatly.  We  will  miss 
his  spontaneity;  we  will  miss  his  wit.  We  will 
miss  his  many  good  natured  stories  of  life. 
We  will  miss  his  warm  fellowship  and  above 
all  we  will  miss  his  rough  tenderness  and 
charm. 


GALBRAITH.  HELLER,  SAMUELSON 
APPEAR  BEFORE  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  mid-year  review  of 
the  economy,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  private  economists  in 
our  country — John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
Walter  Heller,  and  Paul  Samuelson. 
Tliese  witnesses  appeared  on  July  27,  the 
day  following  the  President's  request  for 
a  $250  billion  spending  ceiling.  In  view 
of  the  timeliness  of  their  appearance  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  their  prepared  statements 
and  excerpts  from  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion relating  to  a  budget  ceiling: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Testimony  by  John  Kenmeth  GALBRArrH. 
Paul  M.  Warbttrg,  Professor  or  Eco- 
nomics. Harvard  Unxversity,  Before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  July  27,  1972 

(1)  We  meet  for  this  mid -year  review  of 
the  economic  position  under  conditions 
which  allow^  of  a  considerable  agreement — 
something  that  does  not  always  characterize 
the  deliberations  of  economists.  Spokesmen 
for  the  Administration  and  occasional  critics 
such  as  my  colleagues  of  this  morning  and 
myself  will  unite  on  two  out  of  three  basic 
propositions  concerning  economic  perform- 
ance. Accepting,  though  only  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  conventional  tests  of  such  perform- 
ance— the  level  of  unemployment,  the  rate 
of  lufiatlon,  the  movement  In  Indtistrial 
production,  national  Income  and  product — 
all  will  agree  that  the  past  has  been  highly 
imsatlsfactory.  And  all  will  agree  that  the 
present  Is  less  than  good.  The  only  dif- 
ference of  opinion  concerns  the  future. 
Where  economists  are  concerned,  such  con- 
vergence— on  two  propositions  oxit  of  a  pos- 
sible three — amounts  almost  to  unanimity. 

(2)  It  is  currently  being  emphasized  that 
the  present  is  better  than  the  recent  past— 
that  unemployment  at  5.5  percent  of  the 
labor  force  is  somewhat  better  than  the 
August  1971  peak  of  6.1  percent  and  that  the 
rate  of  inflation  (in  the  consumer  price  In- 
dex) of  approximately  3  percent  over  the 
past  twelve  months  Is  less  than  the  6.5  per- 
cent Increase  between  1969  and  1970  or  the 
5  percent  Increase  between  1970  and  1971. 
And  although  the  Index  of  Industrial  pr^- 
duction  increased  only  fractionally  in  May 
atid  June— from  112.1  In  April  to  112.4  In 
May  to  112.7  in  June — there  clearly  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  so  far  this  year  in  na- 
tional product  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  any  Administration  spokesmen 
win  wish  to  defend  either  the  present  level 
of  unemployment  or,  on  a  balanced  view  of 
food  and  the  industrial  components,  the 
present  rate  of  Inflation.  And  others  will 
wish  to  reflect  that  until  the  advent  of  the 
present  Administration,  the  present  combi- 
nation of  Inflation  and  unemployment  was 
thought,  by  the  best  scholars,  to  be  Im- 
possible. 
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(3)  As  I  have  said,  the  one  point  of  dis- 
agreement concerns  the  future.  This,  as 
usual,  is  unrevealed  even  to  economists  al- 
though, at  any  given  time,  the  profession  in- 
cludes a  certain  number  of  people  who  do 
not  know  that  they  do  not  know.  For  what 
it  may  be  worth,  I  would  expect  that  under 
the  combined  stimulus  of  eas>-  money  and 
exceptionally  darhig  deficit  financing- 
policies  that  have  not  in  the  past  been  pil- 
lars of  Republican  policy — expansion  will 
continue.  And  there  could  be  some  reduction 
in  unemployment — although  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  policies  designed  to  expand 
product  with  the  existing  labor  force  and 
those  that  are  designed  more  deliberately 
to  create  Jobs  and  the  Administration  has 
strongly  favored  the  first. 

Against  this  favorable  prospect  are  two 
negative  factors.  The  first  is  the  considerable 
danger  of  continuing  and  accelerating  infla- 
tion— especially  if  the  policy  on  the  indus- 
trial price  controls  continues,  as  In  the  past, 
to  be  one  of  ratifying  price  increases  that 
would  have  occurred  anyway.  The  second 
negative  factor  Is,  of  course,  the  unconcealed 
preoccupation  with  the  performance  of  the 
economy  not  over  the  indefinite  future  but  In 
the  last  week  of  October  and  the  first  week 
of  November  of  this  year.  This  raises  the 
spectre  of  abandoned  controls  and  a  sharply 
contractlonist  monetary  and  fiscal  policy, 
sharply  reversing  the  course  of  the  present 
expansion,  once  the  election  Is  safety  won — 
or  lost.  In  this  connection.  If  I  might  depart 
for  a  moment  from  the  strictly  non-political 
character  of  these  proceedings,  X  would  like 
to  question  the  deeply  held  belief  that  the 
American  people  render  their  Judgment  on 
economic  performance  in  accordance  with 
the  behavior  of  the  economy  In  the  week  im- 
mediately preceding  an  election.  This  sug- 
gests that  our  compatriots  are  either  sin- 
gularly sttipid  or  the  victims  of  actute 
amnesia.  A  rational  electorate  must  surely 
Judge  the  performance  of  an  Administration 
whatever  its  political  complexion  over  either 
the  whole  of  Its  four  years  or  some  appre- 
ciable portion  thereof. 

(4)  Now  I  would  like  to  change  radically 
the  subject  and  proceed  to  a  question  which, 
so  It  seems  to  me.  should  have  been  asked 
long  ago  in  connection  with  these  periodic 
examinations  of  economic  performance.  Tlie 
question  Is  whether  it  Is  fair  and  proper  to 
appraise  the  economic  performance  of  all  ad- 
ministrations regardless  of  political  com- 
plexion by  the  same  economic  tests.  We  take 
pride  on  all  occasions  of  public  ceremony 
In  our  possession  of  a  two-party  system.  We 
do  not  suggest  that  the  two  parties  appeal  in 
economic  matters  to  a  homogeneous  elec- 
torate; we  take  for  granted  that  each  appeals 
to  a  different  (if  not  always  sharply  de- 
marked)  grouping  of  Interests.  Were  It  other- 
wise elections,  at  least  so  far  as  domestic 
policy  Is  concerned,  would  be  Important  only 
for  their  recreational  value.  Instead  of  main- 
taining the  myth  that  unemployment.  Infla- 
tion, Industrial  output  and  economic  growth 
are  common  and  universal  tests  of  all  per- 
formance, it  would  seem  to  me  obvious  that 
we  should  test  Democratic  Administrations 
by  their  service  to  the  broad  groups  whose  in- 
terests they  avow  and  that,  similarly,  a  Re- 
publican Administration  should  be  adjudged 
in  relation  to  the  groups  with  which  it  Is 
identified.  If  Democrats  avow  Uielr  affection 
for  minorities,  the  poor,  the  yotmg,  the  wom- 
en and  the  blue  collar  worker,  the  family 
of  average  or  sub-average  income,  it  Is  by 
their  service  to  such  groups  that  they  should 
be  Judged.  And  if  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion is  Identified,  generally,  with  the  eco- 
nomically successful,  the  propertied,  the 
otherwise  affluent  and  the  corporations,  serv- 
ice to  such  interests  should  here  likewise  be 
a  prime  test  of  performance.  There  is  nothing 
Illegitimate  In  association  between  party  and 
Interest;  no  Interest  is  unworthy  of  voice  and 
representation.  Nor  is  such   representation 


denied  in  practice.  And  not  many  will  think 
me  wrong  in  associating  the  present  Admin- 
istration with  the  economically  successful, 
the  affluent  and  the  corporations. 

(5)  Tested  by  its  service  to  this  supporting 
Interest,  the  economic  performance  of  the 
Administration  t)ecomes  much  more  favor- 
able. One  can  fairly  say  that,  by  such  test.  Its 
policy  has  been  very  successful.  Thus  be- 
tween 1968  and  1970  the  Income  distributed 
to  the  highest  fifth  of  families  Increased  from 
40.6  to  41.6  percent  of  all  income  going  to 
families;  that  going  to  the  top  five  percent 
Increased  from  14.0  to  14.4  percent.  Figures 
are  not  yet  at  hand  for  1971.  However,  the 
recent  improvement  In  profits  and  the 
changes  In  the  Income  tax  effective  last  year 
allow  one  to  predict  with  confidence  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  earlier  trend.  Corporate 
profits  show  a  similar  and  even  more  favor- 
able response  to  Administration  policy.  While, 
as  noted,  unemployment  remained  high  fol- 
lowing the  recent  recession  and  median  fam- 
ily Income  has  kept  pace  only  with  Infla- 
tion, profits  have  come  back  handsomely — 
from  $75.4  billion  In  1970  to  an  estimated 
annual  rate  of  $91.9  billion  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year.  The  after-tax  recovery 
has  been  even  more  rapid — from  $41.2  billion 
in  1970  to  a  $52.5  billion  rate  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1972 — and  with  a  sensational  fur- 
ther 16  percent  Increase  In  the  second  quarter 
for  748  corporations  just  surveyed  by  the  First 
National  City  Bank.  These  after-tax  gains,  as 
Congressman  Charles  Vanlk  has  shown  In  his 
admirable  recent  testimony  before  this  Com- 
mittee, are  being  helped  by  large  and  Increas- 
ing concessions  In  corporate  taxation — con- 
cessions which  already  by  1969  had  reduced 
the  effective  rate  to  37  percent  for  all  cor- 
porations and  to  an  even  more  advantageous 
26.9  percent  for  the  hundred  largest  firms. 
Although  profits  are.  by  nature,  the  most 
mercurial  item  In  the  Income  accounts,  the 
recent  recovery — which  has  brought  them  to 
record  levels — has  been  the  most  rapid  in 
recent  history.  Tlie  result  here  Is  In  contrast 
with  the  policy  of  stabilizing  other  income 
pavments,  most  notably  those  to  labor. 

(6)  In  all,  as  Mr.  Nat  Goldfinger  of  the 
AFL-CIO  recently  pointed  out  In  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  Hearings,  the  share  of 
corporations  in  all  Income  taxes  has  declined 
over  the  last  decade  from  a  little  less  than 
35  percent  in  1960  to  a  little  over  28  percent 
(estimated)  for  1972.  The  tax  position  of  per- 
sons of  wealth  has  similarly  improved.  Per- 
sonal income  taxes,  the  tax  that  weighs  most 
heavily  on  the  affluent,  more  than  doubled  in 
yield  between  1961  when  It  provided  $41.3 
billion  and  1969  when  it  brought  In  $87.2 
billion.  Since  then  the  yield  has  largely  level- 
led off;  the  1972  return  will  be  an  estimated 
$94.4  billion,  that  of  1973  an  estimated  $95.5 
billion.  The  stock  market,  which  may  be 
taken  perhaps  more  than  any  other  Indica- 
tor as  mirroring  the  expectations  of  the  very 
affluent,  has  refiected  the  forgoing  changes. 
In  recent  months  It  has  been  near  its  all- 
time  high.  Very  recent  performance  has  been 
especially  favorable.  It  would  by  common  cal- 
culation have  passed  its  previous  peak,  had 
there  not  been  doubt  about  the  continuation 
of  some  of  the  tax  policies  so  favorable  to  the 
recent  improvement.  Thus  by  a  rational  per- 
formance test — one  that  meastures  the  effect 
of  economic  policies  on  the  interest  which 
the  Administration  seeks  to  serve — the  re- 
cent economic  record  cannot  be  seriously 
faulted. 

(7)  It  will  be  suggested  that  If  a  Republi- 
can Administration  should  be  tested  by  Its 
service  to  the  corporations  and  the  affluent 
then  a  Democratic  Administration  should  be 
tested  by  Its  service  to  minorities,  blue  col- 
lar workers,  the  young  and  the  generally 
poor.  And  It  will  be  held,  further,  that  past 
Democratic  Administrations  would  fall  their 
test.  With  both  points  I  agree;  the  new  test 
of  economic  performance  which  I  am  here 
proposing — measurement  of  accomplishment 


\\\  relation  to  Interest  served  or  sen' Ices 
promised — will  be  even  harder  on  Democratic 
than  on  Republican  Administrations.  In  re- 
cent times — if  I  may  simplify  slightly  but  not 
to  the  point  of  error — Republican  Adminis- 
trations have  had  an  luiavowed  commitment 
to  the  rich  which  they  have  kept.  The  Demo- 
crats have  had  an  avowed  commitment  to  the 
poor  which  they  fell  far  short  of  keeping.  Re- 
form requires  of  a  Republican  Administra- 
tion only  that  it  declare  its  Interest — that  it 
affirm  its  commitment  to  the  well-being  oi 
the  afflxient  and  the  corporations.  Of  tlie 
Democrats,  reform  requires  that  they  keep 
more  fully  their  promises.  This  means  that 
something  effective  must  be  done  about  ilie 
redistribution  of  taxes  and  Income  which,  we 
should  rememljer,  was  bad  before  the  Re- 
publicans made  It  modestly  worse;  that  ef- 
fective action  must  be  taken  to  reduce  black 
unemployment  which  Is  far  higher  than  for 
whites;  that  there  must  be  similar  action  on 
unemployment  of  young  people  and  espe- 
cially of  black  youngsters  where  it  comes  to 
perhaps  a  third  of  that  part  of  the  laljor 
force;  that  there  be  effective  improvement  in 
the  median  Income  of  all  families  n.atching 
the  Improvement  In  Incomes  of  those  recel\  - 
Ing  profits  and  property  Income;  that  the 
median  income  of  black  families  which  Is 
only  60  percent  of  that  of  whites  be  greatly 
increased:  that  steps  be  taken  to  arrest  and 
reverse  the  slow  increase,  beginning  In  1967. 
in  families  fallhig  below  the  poverty  line— a 
total  of  25.6  mUllon  families  In  1971:  that  the 
fantastically  high  proportion  of  black  fam- 
ilies (31  percent)  which  fall  below  the  po\ - 
erty  line  be  reduced;  that  earnings  of  work- 
ing women  (the  low  level  of  which  Is  a  ma- 
jor cause  of  poverty)  be  brought  into  line 
with  those  of  men.  The  median  Income  o. 
working  women  In  1970  was  only  59  perceiu 
of  that  of  working  males  and  accounted  f(jr 
40  percent  of  all  the  families  fallUig  Ijelow 
the  poverty  line. 

(9)  None  of  the  foregoing  will  be  easy;  It  ;s 
much  easier,  as  a  purely  technical  matter,  to 
keep  faith  with  the  rich  than  with  the  a\  er- 
age  man  or  the  poor.  Also  another  advantage 
of  those  who  aligned  themselves  with  the  less 
affluent  may  »)e  disappearing.  In  the  past  it 
was  possible  to  make  promises  without  it 
being  seriously  proposed  that  they  would  Ije 
kept.  Increasingly  one  senses  an  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  less  advantaged  that  prom- 
ises will  be  kept — that  something  will  in  fact 
be  done  about  the  very  unequal  n\anlfesta- 
tlon  of  what  Is  called  the  Americaxi  dream. 
This  feeling  seem.s  even  to  have  communi- 
cated Itself  to  wealthy  Idealists.  For  the  fir.-i 
time  some  are  asking  whether  promises  cur- 
rently beUig  made  are  real,  and  are  making 
no  secret  both  of  their  personal  anxiety  and 
their  Inability  to  afford  continued  Idealism. 
Thus  my  conclusion:  economic  performance 
tests  that  reflect  not  the  abstraction  but  the 
reality — which  measure  performance  against 
the  promised  response,  unavowed  or  avowed 
to  recognized  interest — are  long  overdue.  And 
they  will  be  less  pleasant  than  the  preiscni 
tests  for  all  concerned.  But  their  applica- 
tion will  add  lustre  and  distinction — and  a 
large  Infu.slon  of  realism — to  future  proceed- 
ings of  this  valuable  Committee. 

Statement  of  Walter  W.  Heller 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Now  that  the  VS.  economy  Is  at  long 
last  on  the  move  and  inflation  Is  at  long  last 
on  the  wane — thanks  largely  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Nixon  at  long  last  (in  his  August  15, 
1971,  about  face  and  his  liberal  election-ye.ir 
budget)  responded  to  persistent  Democratic 
call."^  for  fiscal  stimulus,  wage-prlc.  restraints, 
and  liberation  of  the  dollar — the  voice  of 
over-cautious  conservation  Is  raised  again  at 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue: 
"reach  for  the  brakes,  slash  the  budget,  seek 
an  end  to  wage-price  restraints." 
So,  looking  ahead  to  1973,  the  constructive 
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critic  has  a  new  Job  cut  out  for  him,  with 
three  objectives  In  view: 

First,  prevent  men  ot  little  faith  in  the 
U.S.  economy  from  aborting  the  current  re- 
covery short  of  full-term,  i.e.  short  of  full 
employment  In  fact,  not  Just  in  name. 

Second,  correct  the  list  to  starboard  of  our 
present  wage-price  controls  and  batten  down 
I  lie  hatches  for  next  year's  onslaught  of  cost 
pressures 

.  Third,  restore  fiscal  responsibility  without 
putting  the  budget. 

TBK  UHSMPI-OYMENT  PROBLEM 

Tlie  greatest  single  threat  to  the  five  mil- 
lion unemployed  in  the  United  States  today 
Is  the  mistaken  belief  in  high  places  thtit 
after  only  three  quarters  of  up-to-snttff  re- 
covery (following  three  long  years  of  eco- 
nomic Blow-down,  recession,  sluggish- 
ness) ,  the  limits  to  U.S.  economic  expansion 
are  not  far  off.  The  Nixon  policy-makers,  hiv- 
ing found  that  their  oft-promised  and  oft- 
predicted  4  percent  unemployment  level  whs 
beyond  their  grasp,  seem  to  have  conclud'-d 
that  it  Is  also  beyond  their  reach.  So  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  (except  for  the  cal- 
culation of  full-employment  revenues,  for 
which  the  4  percent  banner  yet  v.-nvcs) .  clie 
Administration  now  associates  tiie  U.S.  eco- 
nomic potential  with  an  unemplovment  rate 
of  5  percent  or  a  bit  below.  Coupled  wiili  ex- 
pectations of  a  booming  recoven'.  this  vipw 
of  the  world  foresees  an  economy  bump;!'!? 
.igainst  Its  celling  and  overheating  by  nild- 
1973.  Small  wonder  that  such  dark  forpood- 
ings  lead  to  thoughts  of  hitting  the  monetary 
and  fiscal  brakes  and  dismantling  the  '.vage- 
price  controls  before  they  are  swamped  by  a 
licw  round  of  excess-demand  Inflation 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  world  that 
.sees  the  cup  of  economic  recovery  as  not 
half  full  but  two-thirds  empty,  with  lots  of 
rfxim  for  expansion  before  the  cup  runneth 
over.  Even  xislng  only  the  modest  Interim 
target  of  4  percent  unemplo^■mellt  (rather 
than  the  3  percent  on  which  Chairman  Prox- 
mire  has  set  his  sights),  one  finds  that  full 
employment  and  excess  demand  are  still  $60 
billion  away.  I.e.  that  our  actual  GNP  is  run- 
ning $60  billion  below  our  potential.  Since  it 
takes  an  $80  billion  annual  advance  in  GNP 
!-.i.st  to  stand  still — i.e..  Just  to  absorb  the 
4.4  percent  annual  growth  in  labor  force  and 
productivity  and  allow  for  3  percent  Infla- 
tion— It  would  take  at  least  two  $110-bllllon 
GNP  advances  back  to  back  or  three  consecu- 
tive $100-bllllon  advances  Just  to  catch  up 
once  more  with  our  economic  potential.  In 
this  view  of  the  world,  which  I  share,  we 
won't  be  reaching  tolerable  levels  oi  unem- 
ployment and  making  full  use  of  the  poten- 
tial of  the  U.S.  economy  until  1974. 

Clearly,  we  face  once  again  a  test  of  faith 
In  the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  American 
economy.  What's  at  stake  in  this  test?  Just 
this:  if  the  country  accepts  an  economic  pol- 
icy that  flinches  at  the  first  signs  of  real 
recovery,  sticcumbs  to  the  bogeys  of  timid 
economic  thinking,  and  lowers  its  sights  from 
a  target  of  4-percent  to  one  of  5-percent  un- 
employment. It  win  be  giving  iip  each  year 
about  $35  billion  of  GNP.  $10  billion  of  profits 
before  taxes,  and  $10-12  billion  of  Federal 
tax  revenues.  Settling  for  5  percent  Instead 
of  4  percent  unemployment  would  mean  cle- 
nving  Jobs  to  one  million  people,  and  deny- 
ing the  country — and  especially  the  poor  and 
the  non-white,  who  are  at  the  end  of  the 
Job  line — the  benefits  of  the  better  living 
.standards  and  the  social  advances  we  can 
buy  with  $35  billion  of  added  outptit  and 
$10  billion  of  added  Federal  revenue  per 
year. 

Sine*  there  Is  so  much  at  stake,  let  me  be 
more  specific  about  how  the  two  schools  of 
thought  differ  In  assessing  the  amount  of 
slack  In  the  U.S.  economy: 

What  we  might  call  the  "uptight  school" 
stresses 

Tliat  today's  onemployment  rate  of  5^-6 


percent  (a)   includes  much  low-grade  labor, 

(b)  conceals  the  fact  that  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  adult  married  males  are  unemployed, 

(c)  Ignores  the  fact  that  It's  as  hard  as  evei 
to  find  good  maids,  gardeners,  and  handy- 
men; 

That  current  data  showing  77  percent  op- 
erating rates  In  manufacturing  are  based  on 
slippery  capacity  numbers  and  include  lots 
of  obsolete  productive  capacity; 

That  the  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mate of  the  GNP  gap  t  roughly  a  $60  billion, 
or  5'/i -percent,  gap  between  actual  and  po- 
tential output)  Is  based  ou  the  "old"  target 
of  4-percent  unemployment,  so  that  $40  bil- 
lion or  less  than  4  percent  of  GNP  is  a  more 
realistic  number. 

In  contrast,  the  "lots-of -head-room  school" 
stresses 

That  today's  unemployment  rate  doesn't 
even  count  millions  of  (a)  hidden  unem- 
ployed, i.e.  discouraged  dropouts  and  non- 
entrants  who  will  seek  Jobs  as  the  economy 
strengthens;  (b)  part-time  workers  who 
want  full-time  work;  (c)  skilled  laborers  and 
professionals  forced  to  work  well  below  their 
capacities; 

Tliat  even  if  nearly  half  of  the  idle  ca- 
pacity (say.  10  percent  of  total  capacity)  Is 
classed  ns  obsolete  or  inefficient,  that  still 
leaves  13  percent :ige  points  of  manufactur- 
ing slack  to  be  taken  up.  (Indeed,  the  Index 
of  manufacturing  output  has  barely  regained 
Its  peak  of  3  years  ago) : 

That  an  economy  which  was  operating  at 
3! J  percent  unemployment  when  Mr.  Nixon 
took  office,  ought  to  be  able  to  get  back  to 
4  percent  without  rampant  Inflation,  given 
reasonable  fi.scal-monetary  .and  wage-price 
policies. 

As  I  see  it.  then,  the  battle  for  full-em- 
ployment is  far  from  over,  it  has  really  only 
Just  bpgtm.  The  major  policy  prescription  has 
to  be  a  negative  one:  don't  prematurely  cut 
off  !he  m(>netary  and  fi.scal  life  blood  of  this 
expansion.  Don't  choke  it  off  in  its  infancy, 
but  with  the  aid  of  carefully  tailored  wage- 
price  i>olicies  and  an  eventual  tax  lncrea.se 
as  we  approach  fuU-ernployment.  pernjit  It 
Id  .t;row  to  a  balanced  maturity. 

I  huve  been  stressing  the  aggregate  de- 
mand side  of  the  problem.  As  the  Committee 
m:ty  know,  I  have  also  repeatedly  directed  at- 
tention to,  and  made  recommendations  on, 
the  structural  changes  that  have  to  be  made 
in  man-power  pMDlicy  and  the  urgency  of 
adopting  the  "Jobs  Now"  program.  The 
Reu.ss-Mondale  Bill  to  put  500,000  of  the 
unemployed  Into  public  .service  Jobs  that 
badly  need  doing,  deserves  not  the  cal- 
loused contempt  it  gets  from  Mr.  Nixon,  but 
immediate  passage  to  help  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, particularly  for  the  young,  the  women, 
and  the  disadvantaged  Job-seekers,  both 
active  and  discouraged. 

BtJDCET    POLICY 

Let  me  turn  now  to  Federal  budget  policy, 
an  area  of  high  economic  importance  that 
is  super-charged  with  politics  in  an  election 
year.  What  we  are  witnessing  at  the  moment 
ti  an  unseemly  and  undignified  scramble  by 
the  Nixon  White  House — which  has  plunged 
the  country  deep  into  deficits  demanding  a 
tax  Increase  by  1974 — to  pin  the  blame  on 
the  Democrats.  Last  year,  as  part  of  his  eco- 
nomic revival  program.  Mr.  Nixon  pushed 
throvigh  over  $12  billion  of  permanent  tax 
cuts  that  the  country  could  111  afford.  This 
year,  he  has  opened  wide  the  election-year 
spending  spigots  and  initiated  new  and  big- 
ger programs  that,  by  his  own  btidget  reck- 
oning, would  add  about  $25  billion  to  the 
budget  within  three  years  and  $33  billion 
within  five  years.  By  the  meticulous  calcu- 
lations of  the  Brookings  study,  the  Nixon 
program  of  tax  cuts  and  budget  boosts  is 
building  In  a  $17  million  annual  deficit  at 
full  employment  by  1974-75  In  the  absence 
of  tax  Increases. 

Yet,  In  the  face  of  that  record,  the  White 
House  Is  busily  spreading  the  canard  that 


if  a  tax  Increase  is  needed  and  if  hiflatlon 
breaks  out  again.  It's  all  the  fault  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  here  and  few  hundred  million 
there  added  by  a  Democratic  Congress  to  beef 
up  social  programs.  They  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  when  the  Republicans  pour  on 
the  budgetary  coal  to  the  time  of  $10  and 
$20  billion,  it  generates  the  needed  steam 
of  expansion,  but  when  Democrats  add  $3  or 
$4  billion,  it  feeds  the  fires  of  inflation.  I 
doubt  that  they  will  get  away  with  this 
blatantly  cynical  game  of  pln-the-tall-on- 
the-doukey — there  is  something  Incongruous 
about  a  donkey  sporting  an  elephants  tail! 

Since  the  White  House  has  so  thoroughly 
politicized  the  budget  issue,  one  finds  it 
difflctilt  to  sort  out  and  stick  to  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  Issue. 

One  Is  even  tempted  to  point  out  Mr.  Nix- 
on's all-time  record  in  budget  mismanage- 
ment, for  example. 

Forecasting  a  $2  billion  surplus  for  1971, 
only  to  see  It  turn  into  a  $23  billion  deficit! 
a  mere  $25  billion  budget  boner; 

Forecasting  a  $12  billion  deficit  for  F'J 
1972,  then  boosting  the  estimate  to  $39  bil- 
lion last  January  and  now,  six  months  later, 
telling  us  proudly  that  it's  only  $23  billion 
(neglecting  to  mention  the  inexcusable 
blunders  in  underestimating  tax  withhold- 
ing and  overestimating  expenditures  that  ac- 
count lor  the  latest  dipsy-doo  in  the  Nixon 
btidget  roller  coaster) . 

Laying  aside  the  record  of  budget  chi- 
canery and  mismanagement,  let's  now  look 
at  budget  economics. 

Sltort  run.  For  1972-73,  as  things  are  turn- 
ing out,  our  national  fiscal  policy  has  stum- 
bled luto  a  (Kisture  that  will  help  sustain 
vigorous  economic  expansion; 

Instead  of  the  sequence  projected  in  the 
Nixon  budget — first  a  fiscal  spurt  generating 
a  big  full-employment  deficit  In  the  first  half 
of  1972,  and  then  putting  the  budget  Into 
reverse  to  generate  a  full-employment  sur- 
plus In  FY  1973 — the  over-withholding  and 
under -spending  mlscues  are  generating  Just 
the  reverse  pattern.  In  national  income  ac- 
counts (NIA)  terms,  a  full-employment  sur- 
plus is  now  turning  luto  a  sizable  lull-em- 
ployment deficit  to  provide  ftirther  stimulus 
to  economic  recovery. 

Given  a  large  pool  of  xmemployed  to  draw 
on  (the  five  million  visible  Job  seekers,  plus 
millions  of  Invisible  and  part-time  em- 
ployed), the  large  idle  capacity  Implicit  in 
77  percent  operating  rates,  and  the  $60  mil- 
lion of  head-room  for  expansion — not  to 
mention  the  sharp  productivity  rises  that 
accompany  vigorous  expansion — we  are  In  a 
period  of  remission  from  both  demaud-pull 
and  cost-push  Inflation.  Barring  a  premature 
slanunlng  on  of  the  budget  brakes,  our  fiscal 
policy  (even  If  by  Inadvertence  rather  than 
design)  Is  helping  us  capitalize  on  our  large 
unused  resources  and  declining  Infiationarv' 
pressures. 

tongr  run.  Tot  the  period  beyond  1973, 
when  we  will  again  be  approaching — indeed, 
with  appropriate  fiscal,  monetary,  and  wage- 
price  policies,  not  only  approaching  but 
reacliing — full-employment,  the  realities  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  budget  tell  us  there  Is  a  tax  In- 
crease in  our  future.  Unless  he  suddenly  de- 
cides to  Jettison  reventie  sharing,  bury  his 
Family  Assistance  Plan  and  welfare  reform, 
and  lower  rather  than  raise  the  defense  bud- 
get— a  series  of  highly  Improbable  events — 
we  will  have  to  have  a  tax  Increase  simply  to 
finance  already  programmed  Increases  in  ex- 
penditures. 

If  we  fall  to  rise  to  this  tax  challenge,  the 
alternatives  are  either  (a)  drastic  slashes  In 
needed  programs,  (b)  an  open  Invitation  to 
a  new  wave  of  excess  demand  Inflation,  or 
(c)  passing  the  buck  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, which  would  mean  drum-tight  money 
and  a  credit  cruch  that  will  curl  our  hair. 
To  ward  off  these  grim  alternatives  will  call 
for  positive  planning  and  action  in  1973,  to 
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bring  Into  being  a  tax  increase  lor  1974  and 

l^evond.  .         . 

The  case  for  that  tax  Increase  rests  not 
alone  on  Mr.  Nixon's  ctu:rent  budget,  but  Is 
strengthened  by  probable  developments  that 
will  swell  rather  than  shrink  the  budget  ex- 
penditure totals: 

nist  are  the  add-ons  that  •will  Inevitably 
come  in  the  congressional  process  as  well  as 
f  utiu-e  presidential  budgets. 

Second,  Mr.  Nixon's  Wlilte  House  and 
HEW  have  dangled  before  the  electorate  the 
lure  of  $13  billion  or  so  of  property  tax  re- 
lief for  local  school  districts.  Democratic  can- 
didates have  both  preceded  and  foUowed  Mr. 
Nixon  in  these  promises  for  school  tax  re- 
lief and  equalization.  So  if  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment lives  up  to  its  responsibilities  In  this 
area  expendltiures  will  rise  by  a  minimtmi 
of  another  »10-»15  blUion— with  or  without 
the  value-added  tax  on  which  the  White 
House  made  such  favorable  noises  some 
months  ago  but  then  fell  strangely  silent. 

Third,  It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  If  this 
country  were  to  backslide  from  4  percent  to 
5  percent  as  cur  official  unemployment  tar- 
get. It  would  logically  involve  us  In  another 
$lo' billion-plus  tax  Increase  (unless  we  were 
willing  to  cut  Federal  expenditures  by  that 
amount).  That  is.  If  we  retained  a  balanced 
full-employment  budget  as  a  general  fiscal 
target,  and  accept  1  percent  more  imemploy- 
ment  as  our  economic  target,  we  would  have 
to  subtract  over  $10  billion  of  lost  revenues 
from  the  receipU  side  of  the  full-employment 
budget  statement.  Tills  wotild  call  for  cor- 
responding cuts  in  Federal  spending  or  boosts 
la  Federal  taxes  to  be  consistent  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  "full"  employment. 

In  the  light  of  these  cold  budget  facts. 
It's  high  time  for  the  Administration  in  par- 
ticular and  politicians  in  general  to  end  the 
double  talk  of  higher  spending  side  by  side 
with  lower  taxes  and  tell  the  public  to  face 
up  to  the  reality  that: 
It  wants  and  needs  these  vital  programs; 
It  wants  and  needs  state-local  tax  relief; 
It  wants  and  needs  protection  against  a 
renewed   excess-demand    inflation    at    full- 
employment; 

Automatic  growth  In  revenues,  even  at 
$20  billion  or  better  a  year,  can't  finance 
these  wants  and  needs; 

Therefore,  absent  Draconian  cuts  in  de- 
fense outlays,  there  la  only  one  place  to  get 
the  money,  namely.  Federal  tax  increases. 

So  let's  stop  the  charade  and  chatter  about 
whether  a  tax  increase  is  necessary  (it  Is); 
who  Is  to  blame  for  any  coming  Increase  (the 
In's  when  they're  In  and  the  out's  when 
they're  In) :  and  get  down  to  the  nltty-grltty 
of  how  to  raise  the  money;  whether  by  the 
good  old  income  tax  or  the  bad  new  sales 
Lax  (VAT). 

WAGE-PaiCE   POLBCT 

Shaping  national  wage-price  policies  to  fit 
the  contotirs  of  expansion  Is  a  demanding 
business.  It  demands,  among  other  things, 
that  policy-makers 

Don't  clip  the  wings  of  our  expansion  pre- 
maturely, lest  the  cyclical  productivity  surge 
that  Tindertles  ebbing  cost  pressures  be 
brought  to  an  untimely  end; 

Do  face  up  to  their  fiscal  responsibilities  by 
putting  throi:^  a  tax  Increase  to  avoid  the 
build-up  ol  excess  demand  pressures  In  1974- 
75. 

Given  a  responsible  fiscal -monetary  policy, 
there  is  no  reason  that  a  gradually  restruc- 
tured wage-price  restraint  program  cannot 
play  a  key  role  In  permitting  us  to  get  to  4 
percent  -unemployment  and  beyond  without 
Intolerable  Inflation.  (The  economist  can- 
not provide  ft  definition  ot  "tolerable,"  since 
that  Is  a  choice  the  body  politic  must  make, 
given  the  trade-offs  between  Jobs,  prices,  and 
contrcrfs.  But  it  Is  worth  noting  that  a  3 
percent  rate  of  VS.  inflation  will  look  pretty 
good  relative  to  the  j>roJected  S  percent  rate 
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this  year  and  6  percent  next  year  In  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries.)  That  restructuring 
must  first  correct  the  imbalance  In  present 
wage-price  controls  and  then  convert  them 
into  a  mechanism  that  can  cope  with  later 
renewed  cost-pressures  without  smothering 
economic  freedom. 

What  do  I  mean  by  the  current  problem 
of  imbalance?  Primarily  that,  contrary  to  the 
fears  that  the  Pay  Board  would  be  open- 
handed  and  the  Price  Commission  tight- 
fisted,  therebv  squeezing  profits,  the  recent 
trend  has  been  the  other  way.  Not  only  are 
profits  and  cash-flow  being  liberally  aided  by 
Mr  Nixon's  tax  breaks  for  business  (which.  In 
a  political  sense,  "subsidize  "  the  price  side  of 
Phases  I  and  II),  but  the  relatively  liberal 
price  rules  plus  the  effective  slowdown  of 
wage  Increases  are  contributing  further  to 
rapid  profit  increases. 

My  point  is  not  that  profits  have  yet  re- 
gained a  reasonable  ratio  to  GNP— but  that 
the  ^jeed  of  their  recovery  has  to  be  bal- 
anced against  the  speed  of  real  wage  In- 
creases. For  the  moment,  the  productivity 
upswing  is  muting  the  potential  conflict— as 
President  Kennedy  used  to  say,  "A  rising  Ude 
lifts  all  the  boats."  But  the  quesUon  of  dis- 
tributional fairness  In  the  wage-price  con- 
trols is  central  and  dlsttu*lng.  I  have  the 
distinct  Impression  that.  In  spite  of  the  Pay 
Board  and  Price  Commission,  two  things  are 
happening: 

In  the  unorganized  Ubor  sector,  employes 
are  only  too  vrtlling  to  help  the  government 
administer  the  8.5%  standard.  So  this  very 
large  sector  (some  70%  of  aU  workers)  is 
geUing  less  than  Its  fair  share  relative  to 
both  organized  labor  (which  can  use  the 
strike  threat  to  get  a  better  break)  and  the 
profits  sector. 

Too  UtUe  of  the  productivity  gain  is  betog 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  price  cuts  or  more 
moderate  price  increases. 

Let  me  expand  on  that  Utter  point  a  bit. 
As  production  responds  to  rising  demand 
and  overhead  costs  are  spread  thinner,  the 
benevolent  effects  on  \inlt  labor  costs  can  be 
dramatic.  The  second  quarter  numbers,  given 
what  we  already  know  about  rapidly  rising 
output  and  moderating  prlcea.  wUl  give 
bright  teatlmony  on  this  point.  If  left  to  our- 
selves in  these  circumstances,  producers  will 
be  sorely  tempted  to  capture  most  of  this 
productivity  surge  In  higher  profits  and 
higher  wages,  sharing  UtUe  of  tiielr  gains 
with  consumers.  Here  Is  where  an  effective 
Incomes  pollcv— a  tough  and  balanced  ap- 
pUcation  of  Phase  n  wage-price  restraints — 
can  nudge  bvislnesa  and  labor  into  sharing 
their  gains  with  consumers  and  help  con- 
vert rising  output  into  receding  inflation. 

To  correct  the  "list  to  starboard."  then,  the 
Price  Commission  has  to  tighten  Its  net.  A 
2V4%  price  standard  Is  too  generous  In  the 
light  of  current  circumstances.  Indeed,  if 
the  Administration  is  to  achieve  its  price 
targets  In  the  light  of  SVi  %  Inflation  in  the 
service  sector  and  the  problems  of  containing 
food  price  Increases.  Tier  I  companies  are 
going  to  have  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
2  "2%  price  Increases.  Balance  also  requires 
a  more  even-handed  treatment  of  organized 
and  unorganized  labor  by  the  Pay  Board. 

Finally,  a  few  words  about  the  role  of 
wage-price  restraints  in  1973  and  beyond. 
One  thing  is  crystal  clear:  To  abandon 
ws«e-price  controls  completely  In  1973  (and 
thereby  repeat  the  mistake  the  Administra- 
tion made  in  renouncing  all  wage-price  in- 
tervention early  m  1969)  would  be  an  open 
invitation  to  a  resurgence  of  cost-push 
inflation: 

In  1978  the  country  will  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  critical  wage  negotiations  in  one 
big  industry  after  another. 

Moreover,  many  existing  wage  settlements 
have  provisions  for  re-openers  when  and  If 
controls  end. 
Eventually,  we  wUl  run  out  of  the  lush 


productivity  gains  that   are  relieving   cost 
pressures  today. 

Given  this  set  of  circumstances,  active 
planning  shovild  be  under  way  for  Phase  in 
of  our  price-wage  restraint  efforts.  Contrary 
to  the  gloomy  forecasts  of  the  critics,  Phase  I 
helped  break  the  back  ol  expectational  infla- 
tion and  Phase  II  Is  helping  (albeit.  In  an 
luibalanced  and  Insufficient  way)  to  convert 
rising  productivity  Into  a  falling  rate  of 
inflation. 

Now  for  Phase  HI:  as  1973  unfolds,  we 
should  be  converting  mandatory  controls 
Into  a  set  of  semi-voluntary  wage -price  re- 
straints focused  primarily  on  those  who 
occupy  the  seats  of  market  power  In  both 
labor  and  business.  I  will  not  retrace  here 
the  familiar  ground  of  wage-price  guide- 
posts,  with  clout — I.e.,  the  case  for  a  set  of 
wage-price  rules,  anchored  In  productivity, 
that  Injects  the  national  Interest  Into  pri- 
vate wage-price  decisions;  a  wage-price  re- 
view board  to  help  the  President  distinguish 
between  the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys, 
focusing  the  spotlight  on  the  latter;  and  a 
set  of  sanctions  to  apply  In  cases  of  flagrant 
violations  of  the  public  Interest. 

Given  a  semi-voluntary  set  of  wage-price 
restraints  of  this  kind,  backed  by  a  respon- 
sible fiscal -monetary  jxrticy  which  will  let 
demand  have  Its  head  today  but  prevent 
excesses  tomorrow,  the  country  could  look 
forward  to  the  third  phase  of  a  wage-price 
experience  that  contradicts  the  cUch*  that 
wage-price  restralnte  and  Income  policies 
don't  work. 

Statement  of  Path.  A.  Samuelson,  Profes- 
soB  or  EooHoidcs,  Massacb uttCTis  iNsn- 

TDTE  or  TBCHlfOlOCY 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  sheltered  academic  pro- 
fessor, I  must  express  my  appreciation  of 
being  able  to  appear  here  with  these  blue- 
collared  gentlemen  (referring  to  blue  shirts 
worn  by  Mr.  Galbralth  and  Mr.  Heller)  in  a 
practical  experience. 

I  apologize  In  advance  for  the  brevity  of 
my  testimony,  but  I  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  such  Is  the  density  of  my 
thouf^t  that  only  one  packed  page  Is  as 
muCh  as  your  oonunlttee  can  take  of  my 
particular  wisdom. 

First,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  there 
has  been  no  oonf  usloo  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
poUcy.  that  it  has  finally  begun  to  pay  off  in 
terms  of  vigorous  real  expansion  of  output 
and  employment.  And  let  me  say  that  those 
of  us  who  were  sk^tlcal  about  the  abUlty 
of  the  Phase  n  wage  and  price  controls  to 
moderate  the  rate  of  inflation — and  here  I 
am  not  speaking  for  my  fellow  members  of 
the  pauel,  nor  am  I  ^>eaking  for  that  group 
of  articulate  economists  who  claim  that  con- 
trols would  not  work  or  would  make  the 
problem  worse — well,  everyone  should  have 
tieen  pleasantly  surprised  by  the  recent  sec- 
ond-quarter growth  In  real  GNP  at  8.9  per- 
cent annual  rate,  and  the  simmering  down 
of  the  price -deflator  index  in  that  quarter 
to  barely  over  a  two  percent  annual  rate.  2.1 
percent. 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  summer  of  our 
content.  Even  the  stubborn  index  of  unem- 
ployment dropped  from  5.9  percent  to  5.5 
percent  in  June. 

We  have  been  remhided  that  total  em- 
ployment is  up,  and  has  been  substantially. 
Profits  are  soaring,  as  predicted,  and  a  bit 
beyond  what  was  predicted.  Even  the  gov- 
ernment economists,  who  this  year  have  re- 
joined the  club,  are  having  a  good  year  la 
their  general  forecasts  for  the  year.  It  is  a 
case  where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only 
the  Dow  theory  is  vile. 

The  first  thing  to  emphasize  Is  that  eco- 
nomic law  does  operate.  If  John  Maynard 
Keynes  could  come  back  to  life  he  could 
say,  I  have  seen  the  President,  and  It  worked. 
Well,  It  has  been  working.  You  can  take  some 
credit. 
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The  new  macroeconomics  has  been  work- 
ing. The  nagging  of  your  committee,  tedious 
as  it  may  sometimes  seem  even  to  your  own 
ears,  is  the  Lord's  work  in  this  era  when  new 
ideologies  and  game  plans  attempted  to  set 
back  the  clock  of  governmental  stabiliza- 
tion. 

I  think  what  needs  to  be  emphasized  here 
is  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  same  medi- 
cine which  has  been  working  here  at  home 
has  also  been  working  abroad.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  successive  crises  in  the  for- 
eign exchange  markets,  when  taken  against 
the  background  of  the  psychological  slow- 
downs occurring  in  Germany,  Italy  and 
Japan,  would  under  the  laissez  faire  regime 
of  a  few  decades  back  have  led  by  now  to  a 
worldwide  depression? 

Instead,  we  see  recoveries  abroad  from  what 
have  been  mild  and  short-lived  hesitations. 

What  you  need  to  emphasize  Is  that  all 
this  Just  did  not  happen.  The  present  ex- 
pansion required  action — determined  and 
sometimes  unorthodox  action — by  the  cen- 
tral banks  and  the  legislatures  of  the  modern 
mixed  economies.  Those  who  cursed  the 
Federal  Reserve  for  countenancing  the 
growth  In  the  money  supply  at  an  eleven 
percent  annual  rate  earlier  this  year  are  rub- 
bing their  hands  in  glee  at  the  gains  in  pro- 
duction and  profits. 

Congress  has  responsibly  insisted  upon 
budget  de&clts  that  by  historical  standards 
would  have  been  considered  large,  but  which 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  GNP  ac- 
counts have  shown  to  be  vitally  necessary 
to  turn  an  anemic  expansion  into  a  vigorous 
one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  should  not  apologize 
when  you  go  to  heaven  when  St.  Peter  asks 
you  what  you  did  in  your  career  in  Congress. 
You  should  not  say,  St.  Peter,  I  held  down 
government  expenditures.  There  Is  danger 
that  you  will  have  lamely  to  say  that. 

What  you  should  be  able  to  say  to  St. 
Peter  is,  I  arranged  that  wasteful  government 
expenditures  were  cut  out,  I  insisted  as  far 
as  my  poor,  soft,  lone  voice  was  concerned 
In  the  Congress  that  social  priorities  prevailed 
In  the  determination  of  government  expend- 
itures. And  you  should  be  able  to  say  with 
good  conscience  that  back  In  1969,  back  in 
1970,  back  In  1971.  when  different  counsels 
were  beard  through  the  land,  I  was  a  respon- 
sible and  prudent  voice  for  modem  macro- 
economics. 

Nobody  expects  an  8.9  percent  increase  in 
real  output  to  last.  The  last  part  of  the  quar- 
ter was  weaker  than  the  first.  If  the  Com- 
merce Department  comes  to  revise  its  GNP 
estimates,  I  suspect  any  significant  change 
will  be  on  the  down  rather  than  up  side. 

If  Commerce  comes  to  revise  its  estimates 
again,  as  you  can  confidently  predict  that  It 
will,  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  more  likely  to 
cut  down  a  little  bit  upon  that  rate  of  growth 
than  to  add  to  It. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  half- 
hearted converts  to  macroeconomlc  stabiliza- 
tion always  tend,  when  the  going  improves, 
to  fear  that  it  is  all  too  good  to  be  tolerable. 
They  can  stand  everything  but  success. 

In  the  summer  of  our  healthy  advance, 
they  look  forward  to  the  winter  of  our  excess. 
Already  official  and  unofficial  wltnes.ses  are 
appearing  before  you — this  was  a  prophecy, 
but  It  has  now  been  proved  to  be  true — 
warning  that  the  strong  growth  Is  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  that  the  Fed  mu.st  hew  back 
to  some  fancied  target  rate  of  range  of  long- 
r\m  growth  in  the  money  supply,  that  gov- 
ernment expenditures  that  Congress  con- 
siders necessary  in  the  public  interest  be  cut 
back  to  levels  that  unchanged  tax  rates  can 
finance  within  some  rigid  limit  on  budget 
deflclt.s. 

I  should  emphasize  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  repeating  the  mistakes  of  the  sorry  Elsen- 
hower decade.  That  Ls  as  close  to  a  partisan 
•statement  as  will  emerge  in  my  testimony. 


When  real  GNP  grew  in  early  years  of  re- 
covery from  recession — seven  said  one-half 
percent  In  1965,  six  and  three-eighths  In 
1969 —  there  appeared  before  you  Adminls- 
ratlon  and  public  witnesses  warning  against 
the  excesses  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah:  And 
we  reap  the  winnow  which  they  sowed. 

The  record  of  that  sorry  decade  is  that 
from  1953  or  1952  to  1960  we  showed  an- 
nual rates  of  real  growth  of  only  two  percent, 
and  unemployment  of  an  unconscionable 
level. 

Now,  by  contrast — and  I  can  say  it  in  the 
presence  of  Walter  Heller  only  with  some 
embarrassment — 

In  the  Kennedy  years  each  time  tlie  econ- 
omy showed  signs  of  flaggiiig  prior  to  high 
employment,  macroeconomlc  measures  were 
renewed  to  keep  the  expansion  a  healthy 
one.  No  esoteric  "fine  tuning"  is  required  to 
implement  this  lean-agalnst-the-wlnd  phi- 
losophy, but  if  it  is  to  be  dubbed  fine  tun- 
ing, then  we  should  all  try  to  be  worthy  ot 
the  title. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  brief  glance  into 
the  future. 

No  matter  who  wins  the  election,  Congress 
win  find  Itself  legislating  higher  taxes  next 
year.  You  do  not  have  to  read  a  Brookings 
study  to  realize  the  arithmetic  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  are  not  an  overtaxed  nation,  we  were 
not  an  overtaxed  nation  in  1965,  when  so 
many  of  our  troubles  came  on  the  wake  of 
the  Vietnam  escalation. 

Each  of  you  here,  and  those  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  not  here,  should  ask 
themselves,  where  was  I  when  a  tax  in- 
crease was  needed  in  1965,  and  in  1966,  in 
1967? 

You  cannot  say  that  the  economists  of 
the  nation  did  not  advise  you  to  this  effect. 
It  is  true,  the  President  did  not  ask  for  that, 
but  he  must  ask  himself  in  retrospect,  where 
was  he  upon  this  occasion.  We  are  not  over- 
taxed. We  were  taxed  instead  by  cruel  in- 
flation. 

Now.  let  me  comment  upon  the  future  in 
terms  of  the  election  outcome.  Alienists  have 
discredited  themselves.  You  can  get  one  to 
testify  with  respect  to  the  sanity  of  a  wit- 
ness or  his  insanity,  ad  lib. 

Econometrics  is  beginning  to  discredit  it- 
self. We  have  computers  which  are  appar- 
ently Republican  computers  and  which  esti- 
mate that  If  that  man  wins  the  election,  the 
grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  Main  Street 
and  Wall  Street,  and  they  work  it  out  to  the 
h.st  fraction  of  a  billion  dollars. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Michael  Evans  Chase 
econometric  computer.  We  have  the  Whar- 
ton School  computer,  or  the  Data  Resources 
Computer,  which  tell  an  opposite  story. 

Now,  lest  we  throw  our  cigarette  lighters 
into  the  technological  works,  let  me  point 
out  that  literary  economics  is  in  no  better 
position.  The  Pierre  Rinfrets  we  have  always 
with  us  prepared  to  testify  that  if  that  man 
is  elected  a  disaster  will  strike. 

By  my  own  count,  there  are  thousands  of 
assistant  professors  in  this  land  who  are  pre- 
pared in  a  literary  way  to  testify  In  the 
opposite  direction. 

It  is  relevant  to  the  economic  performance 
of  the  economy  for  the  rest  of  this  decade 
which  policies,  broad  philosophical  policies 
with  respect  to  taxation,  are  adopted. 

So  let  me  Just  give  you  my  own  back-of- 
t  he-envelope  estimate,  which  says  that  the 
decade  of  the  1970s  will  be  better  econom- 
ically— and  I  mean  better  for  all  the  con- 
stituencies, almost  all  the  constituencies — 
if  we  close  the  more  flagrant  tax  loopholes. 

Broadly,  this  means  capital  gains  taxation, 
nonslructlve  capital  gains  taxation,  at  death, 
at  the  very  least,  and  a  lessening  of  the  difler- 
enilal  in  the  rale  of  taxation  of  so-called 
long-term  realined  capital  gains,  and  deple- 
tion. If  we  also  replace  much  of  the  present 
system  of  welfare  aid  with  an  int.eliigently 
formulated  negative  income  tax  and  inmlly 


Income  maintenance  program,  the  country 
will  be  better  off  for  It,  Main  Street  will  be 
better  off  for  It,  and  even  Wall  Street  will  be 
better  off  for  It. 

Chairman  Pboxmire.  Thank  you,  gentlemen, 
very  much  for  stimulating,  entertaining,  and 
enjoyable,  as  well  as  very  helpful  advice. 

I  would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  gentlemen 
to  respond  to  the  President's  proposal  for  a 
ceiling  on  spending,  and  an  attack  on  the 
spending  policies  of  Congress  as  being  infla- 
tionary. 

I  would  like  to  ask  first  if,  looking  at  the 
aggregate  picture,  economic  picture,  you 
gentlemen  Judge  that  a  $250  billion  spending 
ceiling  is  likely  to  give  the  economy  the  prop- 
er stimulus  that  we  need  under  the  present 
circumstances,  number  one:  and  number  two, 
would  each  of  you  volunteer  on  how  Congress 
can  adjust  current  priorities,  particularly 
those  imposed  by  the  President,  U  the  Presl- 
dents  ceiling  is  established. 

Mr.  Galbraith. 

Professor  GALBRArrH.  I  certainly  would  not 
like  to  see  this  done  through  a  ceiling.  The 
problem  is  for  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
i.stration  effectively  to  address  Itself  to  the 
problem  of  military  spending.  We  have  had 
in  these  last  years  a  very  substantial  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  its  foreign  policy.  We  are  no  longer 
committing  ourselves — even  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  not  committing  Itself  to  the 
notion  of  policing  the  world  against  com- 
munism. And  it  remains  In  Vietnam  only  as 
a  matter  of  habit  and  faith.  And  yet  we  still 
have  a  military  budget  that  is  related  to  the 
military  policy  of  five  years  ago,  10  years  ago, 
which  even  in  our  relations  to  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  take  account  of  recent  de- 
tentes,  and  doesn't  relate  Itself  to  the 
phenomenom  of  overkill,  which  reflects  ex- 
traordinary arms  agreement  in  recent  times, 
which  apparently  requires  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  arms  spending. 

So  as  long  as  tills  kind  of  expenditure  is 
central  to  the  budget  as  it  Is,  then  It  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  quite  outrageous. 

Now  as  to  the  overall  celling,  the  overall 
effect,  as  the  Chairman  I  am  sure  will  agree, 
will  be  on  the  outlays  for  other  than  the 
Pentagon. . 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Dr.  Heller. 

Professor  Heller.  I  have  associated  myself 
with  what  Ken  Galbraith  has  Just  said,  and 
go  on  to  note  that  an  arbitrary  celling  tends 
to  lead  to  arbitrary  cuts.  It  leads  to  exactly 
those  across  the  board  cuts  which  seem  to 
be  the  main  thing  that  Arthur  Bums  could 
come  across  with  yesterday. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Let  me  Just  Interrupt 
to  say  that  it  may  well  be  that  a  $250  bil- 
lion ceiling  is  too  high  or  too  low.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  concept  of  a  ceiling 
has  some  merit.  It  requires  a  Congress  then 
to  think  in  terms  of  overall  priorities.  What 
we  do  now  is  simply  pass  appropriations 
measures,  that  aren't  related  to  each  other, 
that  have  come  up  to  some  figure  that  may 
be  enough,  or  not  enough.  And  first  I  would 
appreciate  if  you  would  say  why  the  idea 
of  celling  doesn't  force  a  priority  conclusion 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  can  be 
qtiite  constructive,  and  then  whether  the 
ceiling  ought  to  be  higher. 

Professor  Heller.  My  only  way  out,  in  re- 
.■iponse  to  your  Intelligent  question,  is  to 
note  that  I  said  an  arbitrary  celling.  And 
what  I  mean  by  that  Is  this.  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  the  concept  of  the  Congress 
sitting  down  and  saying  to  Itself,  here  Is 
what  the  nation's  priorities  and  economic 
policy  of  the  time  requires,  and  setting  an 
overall  goal  in  those  terms  makes  good 
.sense.  It  has  to  be  done  more  adeptly  than 
our  coDilc  opera  attempt  In  1947  and  1948. 
Ken  you  remember  we  had  such  a  celling,  and 
it  was  simply  on  order  In  the  breach  and 
not  in  the  observance. 

Chairman  Proxmibe.  1967? 

Profe.ssor  Hellfr.  No,  1947  and  1948  when 
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we  had  that  procedure  which  required— that 
isn't  before  your  time.  Is  it.  Senator? 

When  we  had  the  Monroney  Bill  which  re- 
ouired  ft  Joint  Committee,  the  two  spending 
^nd  two  taxing  committees,  to  set  a  ceiling 
v^lthln  which  congress  was  then  supposed 
w  make  Its  appropriations.  And  they  set  a 
ceUlng  of  $37.7  billion.  I  don't  know  why 
that  figure  is  etched  on  my  mind.  And  Con- 
grei  went  right  up  through  it.  ^^^^at  you 
need  is  a  whole  new  setup  within  which  the 
S-^^  would  have  a  larger  staff,  and  the 
-TbiUty  to  analyse  the  economic  situation  side 
bv  side  with  the  priorities,  and  then  set  a 
ceiling  which  wotUd  represent  both  economic 
responsibUlties  and  physical  respousibUity. 
And  that  kind  of  ceUing  I  would  happily  go 

"^TlferTte  one  other  thing.  At  the  moment 
T  am  afraid  that  a  rigid  $250  billion  ceiling 
would  not  be  high  enough  to  allow  us  to 
have  fiscal  stimulus  that  this  economy  still 
needs.  We  have  such  a  long  way  to  go  before 
we  hit  the  kind  of  ceiling  that  men  of  great 
faith  la  the  American  economy  beUeve  exists, 
in  other  words,  the  four  percent  or  less  un- 
employment ceiling,  that  I  think  the  $250 
bUlion  ceUlng  would  not   be  economlcaUy 

'"^Chairma'n  P«oxmire.  Do  you  think  that  the 
S250  bUlion  celling  Is  too  low? 

Professor  Heluer.  I  think  it  is  too  low. 

Chairman  PmoxuaE.  And  you  thhik  we  are 
not  ready  »t  the  present  time  to  ajrauge  our 
priorities  with  such  logic  t^  ^^^J^J^^^ 
effectively,  so  that  It  gives  the  President  the 
discretion  to  do  whatever  he  wants  to  do 
witliln  the  ceiling? 

Professor  HELiii.  I  am  happy  t^  have  those 
words  put  in  my  mouth.  You  are  prcciseiy 
rUjUt,  that  we  are  not  geared  up  to  Uiis. 
What  good  is  it  to  put  in  a  $250  bUlion  ceU- 
imr  to  which,  among  other  thhigs,  now  going 
IJalk  to  the  mechanics  of  it.  the  Congress 
can't  possibly  enter  its  present  organiza- 
tional conformances. 

Chairman  P«oxmire.  Senator  Javits  aiid 
Senator  Mondale  have  Just  suggested  in 
getting  a  bUl  through  the  Senate  establish- 
fng  ail  Office  of  Goals  and  Priorities  which 
would  try  to  do  this.  But  I  take  it  that  that 
U  a  few  years  off.  or  at  least  a  year  or  two 

Professor  Heller.  And  wiUiout  the  Con- 
cress  having  that  mechanism,  it  would  aU  be 
left  to  the  President  to  cut  where  he  pleases. 

Chairman  Proxmire.  Dr.  Samuelsoii. 

Professor  Samuklson.  We  liave  a  good  deal 
of  experience  with  public  debt  ceiling  and 
other  kinds  of  ceUlngs.  And  there  are  no 
substitutes  for  discipline  by  Congress  Ui 
voting  programs  that  can  Justify  themselves 
in  terms  ot  intrinsic  merits.  Nor  are  they  at 
all  ctosely  related  to  working  out  what  the 
exact  amount  that  the  economy  needs  lor 
macroeconomlc  health. 

Now.  Just  to  give  an  example.  I  have  be- 
fore me  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Michael  Levy  of 
the  Conference  Board— no  radical  organiza- 
tion—for fiscal  1873.  Without  the  escalated 
bombing  In  Vietnam,  his  estimate  is  $250  bU- 
lion, and  his  highest  estimate  was  some- 
thing like  $255  billion.  You  have  a  3  to  5 
billion  increase  Just  for  the  escalated  bomb- 
Ing.  Does  tliis  mean  that  somebody  in  the 
iunercity  is  going  to  starve  because  an  in- 
crease which  is  not  under  the  control  of 
Congress  takes  place?  And  certainly  no  Con- 
gressman that  Is  responsible  Is  goUig  to  send 
an  Rlrplane  ov«r  the  sky  unarmed  and  run- 
ning out  of  ammunition.  You  know  what  is 
foing  to  win  out  under  those  circumstances. 

So  instead  of  getting  responsibility  and 
responsive  government  spending  and  taxing 
to  the  needs  of  tlie  people,  you  get  tlie  more 
hapliazard  things.  Including  deception.  Time 
and  again  we  have  sold  the  Post  Office  off  on 
Friday  and  bought  them  back  at  a  loss  on 
Monday  In  ttie  various  backdoor  financing 


schemes,  which  both  political  parties  have 
learned  to  be  so  skillful  at. 

Any  celling.  If  we  came  to  a  tough  one, 
should  Include  ceUlngs  on  the  backdoor  tax 
spending.  And  $250  blUion  would  be  ample, 
if  vou  really  did  something  about  the  erosion 
of  "the  tax  base.  But  who  is  to  say  that  m 
the  Appropriations  Committee  you  are  in 
fact  going  to  wait  upon  that  to  happen. 

So  I  thinli  you  would  be  very  poorly  ad- 
vised to  go  along  with  an  across  the  board 
9i250  billion  ceiling. 


CONCORD,  CALIF.,  CONSUMER 
HOTLINE 


Ml'.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  in- 
novative Consumer  Hotline  program 
that  was  introduced  in  the  city  of  Con- 
cord, Calif.,  in  1971.  under  the  guidance 
and  encouragement  of  Mayor  Daniel 
Helix,  and  with  the  extraordinary  help 
of  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Olga  Byrd. 

Originally,  the  Hotline  was  created  to 
provide  a  complaint  referral  service  to 
the  citizens  of  Concord,  who,  like  so 
many  other  Ameiicans,  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  multitude  of  State  and 
Federal  agencies  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  consumer  problems. 

For  a  constituent  to  issue  a  complaint, 
he  or  she  calls  city  hall  and  asks  for  the 
Consumer  Hotline  Service.  A  staff  assist- 
ant receives  the  complaint,  advises  the 
caller  as  to  the  appropriate  agency,  in- 
cluding the  name  of  the  person  to  be 
contacted,  and  assists  in  the  preparation 
of  a  complaint  form  prepared  by  the 
Bay  Area  Consumer  Protection  Coordi- 
nating Committee.  A  foUowup  service 
has  been  commenced  whereby  the  city 
can  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this 
program. 

RecentUv,  at  a  Federal  Executive  Board 
Seminar  for  the  Ninth  Region,  a  new 
dimension  was  suggested  whereby  the 
Consumer  Hotline  can  serve  in  an  even 
more  effective  capacity  by  functioning 
as  an  intermediary  between  State  and 
Fedeial  agencies  and  local  consumer 
protection  groups.  Private  consumer  ac- 
tion groups  complained  that  Federal 
agencies  were  not  doing  enough  to  com- 
municate the  full  range  of  their  capabili- 
ties and  powers.  Consequently,  repre- 
sentatives from  40  separate  Federal 
agencies  such  as  tlie  Federal  Tiade  Com- 
mission. Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment, et  al.,  outlined  the  many  areas 
of  consumer  activity  in  each  i-espective 
department. 

To  interface  tlie  Federal.  State,  and 
private  groups,  the  Hotline's  ideal  role 
emerged  as  twofold — on  one  hand,  to 
advise  the  Federal  agencies  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  many  organized  groups  so 
that  they  might  distribute  information 
concerning  the  scope  of  their  aclirities, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assist  in  ad- 
vising local  gioups  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  respectiv"^  agencies. 

I  commend  Maj'or  Helix  for  this  Con- 
sumer Hotline  Service  as  a  valuable  ex- 
pression of  local  government  receptive - 
ness  to  the  need  for  citizens  to 
communicate  with  local  bureaucracy  on 
the  problems  of  consumerism.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  program  has  illustrated  tliat 


even  the  smallest  city  can  provide  such 
service  with  minimum  expense  to  the 
taxpayer.  I  hope  that  other  cities  ynl\ 
take  advantage  of  this  progressive  and 
important  sei-vice  by  following  its  fine 
example.  

FIF'nETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
tend congiatulations  to  the  members  of 
the  American  HeUenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association  and  their  famiUes 
on  the  occasion  of  the  organization's 
50th  anniversary. 

Every  American  recognizes  the  spirit 
of  ancient  Greece  in  our  democratic 
social  and  political  institutions,  the  fine 
arts,  and  in  so  many  other  important 
areas.  It  is  fortimate  for  our  Nation  that 
the  Hellenic  spirit  continues  to  flourish 
tlirough  the  many  contributions  of  the 
members  of  the  Order  of  Aliepa. 

AHEPA's  members  have  given  gener- 
ously of  tliemselves  for  diaster  relief, 
orphans,  education,  ref  ugees,  and  our  na- 
tional defense.  These  contributions  have 
been  made  at  every  level  of  human  en- 
deavor, with  the  lack  of  fanfare  that 
characterizes  giving  from  an  open  heart 
and  in  the  most  noble  ideals  of  America 
and  the  Hellenic  culture. 

I  am  proud  that  so  many  of  my  friends 
in  New  Jersey  and  the  Congress  are 
members  of  AHEPA  and  are  continuing 
tlieir  devoted  and  distinguished  public 
.service. 

AHEIPA's  objectives  are  admirable  and 
thev  should  serve  as  goals  for  all  Ameri- 
cans during  these  troubled  times.  These 
are  the  goals  of  AHEPA: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States. 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in 
the  tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

Third.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
alwa.vs  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  hvmmn 
endeavor. 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corroption;  and  to  arouse  its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integiity  of  ever>-  nation. 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture. 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fcllowshi!}. 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense. 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  menibeis  w iUi  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence,  and  helpfulness. 
Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  channels  for 
facilitating  the  dissemination  of  culture 
and  learning. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  outstand- 
ing individuals  who  make  up  -\HEPA  and 
share  a  common  purpose. 
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SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  HUMPREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  profound  sadness  that  I  observe  the 
death  of  a  dear  friend  and  honored  col- 
league. Senator  Allen  J.  EUender. 

The  long  and  distinguished  career  of 
Senator  Ellender  as  a  public  attorney, 
leader  in  the  Louisiana  State  Legislature, 
and  U.S.  Senator  since  1937  constitutes 
a  sustained  record  of  dedicated  public 
sei-vice  of  lasting  benefit  to  his  State  and 
the  Nation.  It  is  a  record  of  continuous 
hard  work,  fully  recognized  in  the  Senate 
by  his  selection  as  President  pro  tempore 
and  his  appointment  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Senator  Ellender's  knowledge  of  w-orld 
affairs  is  well  known  and  respected.  He 
set  a  firm  standard  for  responsible  and 
expeditious  action  by  Congress  on  appro- 
priations for  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  From  the 
outset  of  his  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry— a  term  of  service  that  was  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  any  of  the  other  40  chair- 
men of  this  committee — his  goal  was  the 
establishment  of  a  prosperous,  strong, 
and  efficient  agriculture.  And  millions  of 
Americans  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
Senator  Ellender's  extensive  work  on 
public  works  and  water  resources  proj- 
ects. 

It  was  my  particular  privilege  to  sex-ve 
with  Senator  Ellender  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  benefit- 
ing from  his  partnership  and  leadership 
in  the  enactment  of  the  food  for  peace 
and  national  school  lunch  programs 
which  have  accomplished  so  much  in 
combating  malnutrition  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  had  helped  to  draft  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  which 
still  stands  as  a  basis  of  our  vitally  im- 
portant farm  price-support  programs. 
And  for  those  of  us  deeply  concerned  to 
SKivance  rural  electrification  and  land, 
forest,  and  water  conservation  programs, 
the  legislative  foundations  laid  by  Sena- 
tor Ellender  will  not  be  forgotten. 

I  have  known  Senator  Ellender  as  a 
dependable  coworker  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  a  Presidential  election  campign, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  treasure  the 
memoi-y  and  inspiration  of  his  commit- 
ment to  public  service.  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  son  and  to  his  grand- 
children at  Houma,  La.  I  and  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  share  their  sense  of 
great  loss,  for  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender 
was  a  man  dedicated  both  to  his  family 
and  to  hLs  Nation,  in  whose  senice  he 
ha^  placed  us  all  in  his  debt. 


GENOCIDE   CONVENTION   AND 
THE   FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  sev- 
eral critics  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
have  argued  that  article  ni«c)  of  the 
convention,  in  prohibiting  "dh-ect  and 
public  incitement"  to  commit  genocide 
is  contrary  to  the  first  amendment's 
•guarantee  of  free  speech. 

The  vailous  interpretations  of  the  first 
amendment  make  it  impossible  to  state 
categorically  whether  any  given  state- 
ment falls  within  Its  protection.  Never- 


theless, it  appears  that  article  IIKc)  was 
written  so  that  it  would  not  conflict  with 
the  first  amendment.  In  its  recommen- 
dation that  the  United  States  ratify  the 
convention  on  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  of  genocide,  the 
American  Bar  Association  cites  several 
reasons  for  its  judgment  that  article  HI 
is  compatible  with  the  Constitution. 

Shortly  after  World  War  I,  Justice 
Holmes  stated  the  argument  in  favor  of 
a  provision  such  as  article  IIKc)  in 
speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  Froh- 
werk  against  United  States  as  follows: 

We  think  It  necessary  to  add  to  what  has 
l>eeu  said  in  Schenic  v.  United  States  •  •  • 
that  the  First  Amendment,  while  prohibit- 
ing legislation  against  free  speech  as  such, 
caitnot  have  been,  and  obviously  was  not  in- 
tended to  give  Immunity  for  every  possible 
xise  of  language.  We  venture  to  believe  that 
neither  Hamilton  nor  Madison,  nor  any  other 
competent  person  then  or  later,  ever  sup- 
posed that  to  make  criminal  the  counseling 
of  murder  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  Congress 
would  be  an  unconstitutional  interference 
with  free  speech. 

Thirty  years  later  Mr.  Justice  Black 
expressed  the  same  thought  in  a  case  in- 
volving an  injunction  against  peaceful 
picketing  to  induce  violation  of  a  State 
law  concerning  trade: 

It  has  rarely  been  suggested  that  the  con- 
stitutional freedom  for  speech  and  press  ex- 
tends its  immunity  to  speech  or  writing  used 
as  an  Integral  part  of  conduct  In  violation 
of  a  valid  criminal  statute.  We  reject  that 
contention  now. 

The  acceptance  of  article  ni'c)  and 
the  first  amendment  rests  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  condemnation  of  a 
racial,  religious,  or  ethnic  group  and  in- 
tent to  destroy  such  a  group.  In  defining 
the  crime  of  genocide,  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention has  distinguished  between  ad- 
vocacy and  Incitement,  the  dividing  line 
set  forth  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in 
Whitney  against  California. 

•  •  >  even  advocacy  of  violation,  however 
reprehensible  morally,  is  not  Justification  for 
denying  free  speech  where  advocacy  falls 
short  of  Incitement  acted  on.  The  wide  diver- 
gence between  advocacy  and  Incitement,  be- 
tween preparatlonal  attempt,  between  assem- 
bling and  conspiracy,  must  be  borne  in 
mind. 

It  Is  clear  that  article  IIKc)  is  not  a 
barrier  to  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  the  treaty  without  further 
delay. 

JERSEY  JOE  WALCOTT,  SHERIFF 
OF  CAMDEN  COUNTY.  N.J. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  20  years  ago,  Jersey  Joe  Wal- 
cott  reigned  as  the  world  champion  of 
heavyweight  boxing.  Arnold  Cream  who 
fought  so  skillfully  and  courageously  as 
Jersey  Joe  is  still  a  heavyweight — this 
time  fighting  the  urban  problems  of  his 
home  city,  Camden,  N.J. 

Arnold  Cream  has  become  sheriff  of 
Camden  County,  and  he  is  displaying 
the  same  fighting  spirit  and  dedication  to 
the  public  welfare  which  endeared  him 
to  millions  of  sport  fans  two  decades  ago. 
Whether  working  to  reform  the  county 
jail  and  rehabilitate  prisoners  or  speak- 
ing to  kids  on  the  street  and  prevent- 
ing juvenile  delinquency,  Jersey  Joe  has 


retained  the  title  of  champion.  He  Is  a 
champion  of  the  common  man  who  is 
trying  to  lift  himself  from  the  despair  of 
the  ghetto  and  years  of  discrimination 
and  second-class  citizenship.  Arnold 
"Jersey  Joe"  Cream  is  a  gentleman  who 
has  selflessly  served  his  community  and 
all  New  Jerseyites  take  pride  in  his  out- 
standing accomplishments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "Walcott 
Has  One  Dream  Left,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  25,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Walcott  Has  One  Dream  Left 
(By  David  Lamb) 

Camden,  N.J.,  July  24. — The  sheriff  is  58 
now,  a  gentle  man  whose  face  is  unscarred 
from  his  many  fights,  and  age  has  taught 
him  that  the  roar  of  the  crowd  can  be  a 
silent,  empty  thing  when  a  champion  grows 
old. 

Sometimes,  early  in  the  morning,  he  can 
be  seen  Jogging  In  the  parks,  his  huge  arms 
moving  like  pistons  at  his  sides,  the  sweat 
dripping  from  his  brow.  Jab.  Jab.  Pow!  The 
arms  stab  at  an  Imaginary  opponent. 

"Hey.  mister."  a  youngster  calls,  "ain't  you 
the  champ?"  And  Arnold  Cream,  the  sheriff 
of  Camden  County.  N.J.,  shufiBes  to  a  stop, 
his  bear  paw-sized  hands  rulBlng  the  boy'.s 
hair,  and  smiles,  "Yes,  son,  I  am." 

It  is  a  question  that  always  delights  the 
sheriff  who  carries  no  bullets  in  his  gun,  who 
never  has  had  to  use  physical  force  on  his 
Job  and  who  believes  compassion  Is  the  most 
powerful  law  enforcement  weapon.  For  he  Is 
indeed  proud  when  someone  remembers,  as 
someone  always  does  in  Camden,  that  for 
432  days  two  decades  ago  he  was  the  world 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  while  fighting 
under  the  name  of  Jersey  Joe  Walcott. 

"Through  all  those  years  when  there  was 
no  food  on  the  table,  no  coal  in  the  bin,"  he 
said  the  other  day.  "I  prayed  and  I  promised 
God  that  if  he'd  let  me  be  champion,  even 
if  it  was  for  only  one  day,  I'd  dedicate  tlje 
rest  of  my  life  to  serving  people. 

"A  man's  got  to  have  more  than  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd.  To  me.  If  I  can  walk  down  the 
street  in  any  given  town  and  the  people  re- 
member things  I've  done  with  my  life  beside 
fighting,  that's  a  lot  more  important." 

Cream  was  elected  to  the  $16.000-a-year 
sheriff's  post  in  November  by  one  of  the 
widest  margins  in  New  Jersey  history.  He 
gave  all  his  talks  off-the-cuff,  hired  no  speech 
writers  and  refu.sed  to  let  his  campaign  staff 
say  a  derogatory  word  about  his  opponent. 
The  day  after  the  election,  be  took  the 
Republican  loser  to  lunch. 

Almost  every  day  now,  he  spends  several 
hours  walking  the  streets  alone,  popping  in 
and  out  of  bar  rooms  and  pool  halls,  rapping 
with  people  to  learn  their  problems.  His 
mere  presence  has  quelled  volatile  racial 
situations:  his  humble,  uncomplicated  man- 
ner has  won  him  more  respect  and  authority 
than  a  gun  or  nightstick  ever  could. 

In  the  Jail,  he  wanders  from  cell  block 
to  cell  block,  bringing  prisoners  cigarettes 
and  gum  and  listening  to  grievances.  He 
has  started  Saturday  band  concerts  in  the 
Jail  and  recently  received  a  letter  signed  by 
most  of  the  210  Inmates  thanking  him  for 
the  drastically  Improved  conditions  during 
the  past  six  months. 

"These  people  are  human  beings  and 
sometimes  If  they  can  find  a  friend  who  is 
willing  tp  listen — Just  to  listen — It  can 
mean  so  mpch."  he  said.  "I  think  some  oi- 
flceholders  forget  that." 

But  it  Is  unlikely  sherUT  Cream  will.  His 
road  to  the  top — he  fought  six  times  for 
the  heavyweight  crown,  winning  It  from  Ez- 
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zard  Charles  In  1961  and  losing  It  to  Rocky 
Marciano  the  next  year— was  too  pahifuUy 
meandering  to  permit  him  to  forget  what  it 
was  like  to  own  nothing  but  dreams. 

His  father  died  when  he  was  14.  Two  years 
latpr  after  quitting  school  to  help  support 
il-s  11  brothers  and  sisters,  he  won  his  first 
acht  a  first-round  knockout  that  earned  him 
$7  50'  For  the  next  21  years  and  100  fights, 
he  drifted  In  and  out  of  retirement.  ott«n 
litrhting  unknowns  for  $25  or  $50.  before  win- 
ning the  title.  At  37.  he  was  the  oldest  man 
e\er  to  hold  it. 

When  a  fight  with  Joe  Louis  Ui  1947  ti- 
iially  put  Cream  on  his  feet  fliianclaU'. .  one 
ui  the  first  things  he  did  was  pay  Ijack  all 
the  relief  money  he  had  collected.  And  when 
he  won  the  championship  four  years  later, 
his  cavalcade  carried  him  past  100.000  well- 
wishers  lining  the  same  Camden  streets  he 
had  traveled  as  a  garbage  man  a  few  lean 
venrs  earlier. 

Cream,  raised  in  nearby  Merchant  ville. 
v.eut  to  work  for  the  Camden  city  goxera- 
mcnt  in  1954.  a  little  over  a  year  after  losing 
lu  the  first  round  to  Marciano.  He  worked 
(US  a  Juvenile  officer  and  as  the  niavor's  innn- 
iii-i he-streets  in  Camden. 

Now  in  demand  as  a  speaker.  Cream  has 
been  honored  by  havhig  a  local  boy.s  gym 
and  a  hospital  wing  named  for  hun.  He  is 
the  man  who  has  accomplished  everything 
he  set  out  to  do  in  life,  but  there  is  still 
one  more  dream. 

•Yeah."  he  said,  "I  want  to  live  .so  that 
when  I  get  at  the  age  I'm  unable  to  be  ac- 
tive, that  my  family  or  whoever's  responsi- 
ble for  me  can  set  me  on  the  porch  and  as 
people  pass  with  their  little  ones,  they'll 
recognize  some  of  the  things  I've  attempted 
to  do  in  mv  lifetime. 

•And  thev'U  bring  the  youngsters  over  and 
s«\.  'See  this  man  over  here.  This  man  used 
to  be  fighter.  This  man  used  to  be  a  sheriff. 
But  more  important,  this  man  done  a  lot  of 
things  to  help  your  daddy  and  granddaddy.'  " 
It  is  a  dream  that  began  long  after  the 
arenas  emptied  and  the  crowds  became  si- 
lent. And  lUce  his  other  dreams,  this  one 
V.  ill  probably  come  tnie.  too. 


LP^AGUE  OF  MINNESOTA  xMUNICI- 
PALITIES  AND  REVENUE  SHARING 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  Congress  know.  I  have  been 
a  long  and  consistent  advocate  of  reve- 
nue sharing.  I  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
this  idea  before  countless  meetings  of 
mayors,  county  government  officials. 
State  legislators,  and  boro  officials. 

Revenue  sharing  w^as  the  first  bill  I  in- 
troduced when  I  returned  to  the  Senate 
in  1971. 1  have  now  Joined  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B«cer>  to  co- 
sponsor  the  House  of  Representatlves- 
pa.ssed  revenue  sharing  measure. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
.shortly  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  a  letter  supporting  reve- 
nue sharing  that  PhUip  Cohen,  president 
of  the  League  of  Minnesota  Municlijall- 
ties.  wrote  in  response  to  an  editorial  of 
the  Mlimeapolis  Tribune  asking  for  a  de- 
lay of  revenue  sharing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mayor 
Cohen's  reply  to  the  Tribune  editorial 
and  the  Tribune  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 


League  of 
\bnnes0ta  monicipalities. 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Jvlp  11,  1972. 
Miimeapolis  Star, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Attention:  Mr.  Peter  Vanderpoel. 

To  THE  Editor:  As  one  of  those  municipal 
officials  who  has  strongly  supported  federal 
revenue  sharing.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  your  recent  editorial  entitled  "A  Poor 
Time  for  Revenue  Sharing."  I  cannot  agree 
with  your  conclusion  that  ".  .  .  the  case  for 
revenvie  sharing  is  very  weak  from  a  na- 
tional viewpoint,  and  even  weaker,  for  the 
House-passed  bill,  from  Minnesota's  view- 
point." However.  It  Is  not  your  conclusion 
which  cmises  my  concern  as  n\uch  as  the 
arguments  upon  which  your  conclusion  Is 
based.  Tlierefore.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  foiu^  arguments  which  you  apparently 
used  to  Justify  your  opposition  to  federal 
revenue  sharUig  at  this  time. 

Your  first  argument  is  that  •Revenue  .shar- 
ing carried  a  good  deal  of  basic  logic  in 
1964.  .  .  .  But  the  fiscal  picture  looks  quite 
different  now.  Federal  deficits  are  large  and 
growing.  The  post-Vietnam  fiscal  dividend 
ha.s  disappeared,  (andi  .  .  .  For  the  first 
time  .  .  .  federal  spending  on  civilian  pro- 
grams is  rising  faster  than  revenues  from  a 
growUig  economy.  So  for  Congress  to  commit 
the  federal  government  now  to  a  $30  billion 
bill  (over  a  five-year  period » ,  at  lea.si  without 
an  accompanying  tax  increase.  1.-^  irrespon- 
sible." 

This  argument  assumes  that  the  adoption 
of  federal  revenue  sharing  wUl  Inevitably 
mean  that  the  federal  deficit  will  be  much 
larger  In  each  of  the  next  five  years.  How- 
ever, this  need  not  be  the  case.  Every  legisla- 
tive ixxiv,  whether  it  be  local,  state  or  fed- 
eral, must  periodically  rea.sseas  priorities  and 
and  allocate  the  available  funds  among  those 
services  and  programs  which  i»»  their  Judg- 
ment are  most  essential  and  beneficial  to 
their  constituents.  Admittedly  it  wUl  be  dif- 
ficult for  tlie  Congress  to  curtail  or  eliminate 
anv  of  the  existing  federal  programs.  Hew- 
ever,  it  will  also  be  difficult  to  continue  to 
have  large  deficits  or  to  increase  federal  taxes. 
In  short,  both  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress will  be  forced  to  make  some  difficult 
choices.  Just  as  their  counterparts  In  state 
and  local  government  must. 

Thl.s  is  not  a  valid  argument  for  i\<>t 
adopting  revenue  sharing.  The  plain  fact,  is 
that  monev  is  always  scarce  in  government 
and  if  Congress  delays  revenue  sharing  \n\- 
tll  there  U  a  btidget  surplus,  it  will  never 
be  adopted. 

■your  second  argument  is  that  in  the  last 
eight  vears  ".  .  .  Congress  either  has  eased, 
or  is  moving  to  ease,  state-local  fiscal  bur- 
dens by  providing  large  aid  increa-ses  In 
specific  program  areas  .  . ." 

Although  the  federal  government  spends 
$25-30  bUllon  a  year  through  some  530  cate- 
gorical aid  programs,  financial  burdens  at 
the  local  level  have  not  in  fact  been  nuite- 
rlally  eased.  This  has  happened  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  since  each  of  these  grant  pro- 
grams has  Its  own  bureaucratic  machinery 
and  'red  Upe".  the  federal  grant  admin- 
istration process  has  become  -so  time  con- 
suming and  expensive  for  the  recipients  as 
to  be  quite  literally  unworkable.  Second, 
since  such  grant  programs  seldom  provide 
any  operating  funds  tor  local  tmlts  of  gov- 
ernment, they  do  not  serve  to  relieve  local 
financial  burden  where  they  are  most  acute. 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  tinsatlsfaciory 
experience  with  federal  grant  programs  lu 
our  own  experience  with  the  state  govern- 
ment sharhig  state  collected  revenue  with 
municipalities,  counties  and  townships  on  a 
"no  strings  attached"  basis.  This  system, 
which  Is  very  similar  to  federal  revenue 
sharing,  has  proved  to  be  not  only  adnilu- 


Istratively  simple  and  Inexpensive  but  a 
highly  efficient  means  of  assisting  local  units 
of  government  to  serve  their  citizens  bet- 
ter. While  it  Is  perhaps  unrealistic  (at  least 
In  the  short  run)  to  conceive  of  federal  rev- 
enue sharing  as  a  replacement  for  any  of 
the  present  categorical  aid  programs,  v.e 
desperately  need  to  experiment  with  simpler 
and  more  effective  ways  of  channeling  fed- 
eral funds  to  local  units  of  government.  It 
revenue  sharing  at  the  federal  level  proves 
to  be  as  succes.sful  as  It  has  been  here  lu 
Minnesota.  It  will  almost  surely  have  a  pro- 
found long-term  Impact  upon  the  way  In 
which  federal  aid  is  administered.  Thus,  far 
from  being  an  argument  agaUist  federal  rev- 
enue sharing,  the  present  federal  categori- 
c-.il  aid  progrmns  are  a  forceful  argument  In 
favor  of  it. 

Your  third  argument  focuses  upon  the 
.shortcomings  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
pHs.sed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
iH.R.  143701  and  partlciUarly  on  the  dis- 
tribiuion  formula  which  you  allege  does  not 
give  suflicieut  advantage  to  states  (like 
Minue.sotat  with  high  levels  of  taxation, 
lu  your  own  words.  "Wljy  should  high  fis- 
c.-il  eaori  states  send  money  to  Washing- 
t<jn  to  help  relieve  so-called,  fiscal  crisis  In 
stares  that  are  unwilling  even  to  levy  an 
Income  tas^.'" 

I^d  like  to  make  three  comments  in  re- 
ply to  this  argument.  First,  without  ques- 
tion there  are  states  which  have  not  seen  fit 
til  tax  themselves  very  heavily,  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  will  go  to  local  units  of 
government  where  all  too  often  the  fiscal 
crises  are  very  real.  Second,  although  the 
formula  does  not  go  as  far  as  some  of  us 
would  like,  it  does  provide  a  bonus  for  those 
states  which  do  make  a  high  tax  effort 
Tlilrd.  as  a  practical  matter  the  high  tax  ef- 
fort states  will  continue  to  send  money  t» 
Washington  whether  federal  reventie  shar- 
ing ts  adopted  or  not.  The  qtiestion  is  wheth- 
er we  are  content  to  receive  substantlKlU 
all  of  the  federal  funds  which  come  back 
through  categorical  aid  programs  o  wheth- 
er we  wish  to  receive  part  of  It  as  federal 
revenue  sharing. 

Yottr  final  argument  Is  that  ••.  .  .  the 
revenue  sharing  bill  does  not  represent 
enough  money  to  Justify  the  twgency  wlt)» 
which  mavors  and  governors  are  lobbying  for 
it."  You  add  that  the  state  government 
would  receive  an  amount  equal  to  only  abotit 
3.4  percent  of  its  present  budget. 

Willie  tills  may  be  true  for  the  State  of 
Mhine-sota.  local  government  in  Minnesota 
would  receive  an  Initial  allocation  of  $62.4 
million  annuaUy.  This  would  be  s  signifi- 
cant new  source  of  non-property  tax  rev- 
enue which  could  be  u.sed  to  support  es- 
sential local  .services  and  or  to  reduce  local 
propertv  taxes.  It  would  be  helpful  U  those 
who  opposed  federal  revenue  sharing  would 
susgest  an  alternative  means  of  providing 
a  slmlliar  amount  of  money  to  local  gov- 
ernment. 

In  making  the  comments  above.  I  am  not 
inferring  that  federal  revenue  sharing  Is 
some  type  of  cure-all  for  state  and  local  fis- 
cal problems  Nor  am  I  unaware  of  the  short- 
comings of  H.R.  14370.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  revenue  sharing  Is  a  very  Important 
concept  which  could  represent  a  major  break 
through  to  federal-state-local  fiscal  relation- 
ships. As  such  It  deserves  the  support  of  all 
those  who  would  foster  the  continuing  evo- 
lution of  the  American  federal  system. 
Slncerelv. 

Phil  Cohen. 
ytapor  of  Brooklyn  Center  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  League  of   Minnesota 
Mnnicipalitieit. 


A  PooB  Time  roa  RevEiNue  Sharino 
A  member  of  Gtov.  Anderson's  staff  and  » 
conservative  Stat*  legUlator  reacted  almost 
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identically  the  other  day  to  passage  by  the 
U.S.  Hoxise  of  Representattvee  of  the  federal 
revenue-sharing  bill.  Although  they  aren't 
often  In  agreement,  both  were  enthusiastic. 
So  the  bill's  formulas  aren't  particularly 
helpful  to  Minne.sotft.  each  said:  so  Us  a 
stranee  time  for  a  detirit-ridden  Congress  to 
be  approving  a  new  aid  proin-am.  No  matter. 
Anv  new  revenue  for  the  state  is  welcome. 

fhafs  typical  of  the  altitude  of  the  coali- 
tion of  state  nnd  U.cal  officials  who  helped 
lobbv  the  btU  throucrh  the  House  and  are 
now  workinc  to  get  it  passed  in  tlie  Senate. 
The  proposal  would  provide  $5.3  billion  in 
the  nexc  fiscal  year— 93  5  bUlion  to  cities, 
towns  and  counties.  $1.8  billion  to  states — 
and  more  than  $30  billion  during  the  next 
five  years. 

We  think  the  ca.'-e  for  revenue-sharing  Is 
very  weak  from  a  national  viewpoint,  and 
even  weaker,  for  the  House-passed  bill,  from 
Minnesota's  viewpoint. 

Bevenvie-sharing  carried  a  good  deal  of 
basic  logic  m  19d4.  when  it  was  first  proposed 
by  the  University  of  Minnesota's  Walter  Hel- 
ler — then  chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisors.  The  argument  then 
was  that  the  progressive  federal  Income  tax 
soon  would  produce  much  more  money  than 
the  national  government  needed,  particularly 
in  light  of  an  expected  post-Vietnam  wind- 
fall. 

But  the  fiscal  picture  looks  quite  riitTeient 
now.  Federal  deficits  are  large  and  grov.ing. 
The  post-Vietnam  fi.scal  dividend  has  di.sap- 
peiired.  The  Brookings  Institution,  in  a  book- 
length  analysis  last  month,  made  a  convinc- 
ing case  that  federal  taxes  will  need  to  be 
increased  Just  to  support  present  program 
levels.  For  the  first  time,  the  study  said, 
fedral  spending  on  civilian  programs  is  ris- 
ing fa-ster  than  revenues  from  a  growing 
economy.  So  for  Congress  to  commll  the  fed- 
eral government  now  to  a  .$30-billion  bill,  at 
least  without  an  acccmpauylug  tax  lncrca.se, 
is  irresp)onsible. 

Another  dlfTerence  bet  v  ecu  today  and  1964 
is  that  Congress  either  has  eased,  or  is  mov- 
ing to  ease,  state-local  fiscal  burdens  by  pro- 
viding lart-'e  aid  increases  In  specific  pro- 
gram areajs — higher  education,  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  welfare,  water-pol- 
lution control. 

Revenue-sliarlng  as  proposed  is  particular- 
ly disadvantageous  for  states  such  as  Mhi- 
nesota,  which  alre.idy  .we  taxing  themselves 
relatively  heavily.  Few  suites  have  done  all 
they  can  for  tliemselves  or  their  local  units 
of  government.  One  recent  rating  of  slate 
fiscal  systems  by  the  federal  Ad-isory  Coun- 
cil on  Intergovcrumeutal  Relations  gave  only 
three  stales  (Including  Minnesota)  a  "pa&s- 
ing  grade"  oi  70  or  more,  based  on  factors 
such  as  fiac-U  effort,  progresslvity  of  the 
siate-local  tax  system  and  amount  of  state 
aid  paid  local  units.  Eleven  states  don't 
even  liave  a  personal  Income  tax  in  a  uum- 
bei  of  others,  rates  are  flat  (not  progres- 
sive! or  very  low.  Only  35  states  have  both 
general   sales   and   Income   taxes. 

Why  should  high-fiscal-effort  states  send 
money  to  Washington  to  help  relieve  so- 
called  "fiscal  crises"  in  states  tiiat  are  un- 
willing even  to  levy  an  income  tax?  In  tbia 
regard,  the  Hou:3e  bill  was  at  least  palatable 
when  Introduced  last  December:  It  provided 
no  money  for  states  lacking  a  personal  In- 
come tax.  But  that  provision  has  t>een 
dropped,  and  the  bill  as  passed  cont.iins  only 
a  slight  bonus  for  states  that  tax  themselves 
heavily. 

As  SI  practical  matter,  the  revenue-sharing 
bill  does  not  represent  enough  money  to 
Justify  the  lu-gency  with  wlilcb  mayors  and 
governors  are  lobbying  for  It.  In  Minnesota, 
for  example,  the  state  governmsnt  would  get 
an  amormt  equal  to  about  3.4  percent  of  Its 
present  budget. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  chairman, 
Srn.  Long,  has  promised  to  process  the  bill 


promptly  so  that  It  can  be  voted  on  by  the 
full  Senate  this  summer.  If  the  committee 
can't  at  least  Improve  the  bill,  we'd  like  to 
see  It  killed.  Revenue-sharing  was  proposed 
as  way  to  channel  expected  federal  revenue 
siirpluses  to  the  states,  not  as  a  high-priority 
federal  expend!  tiu'e  in  the  face  of  massive 
deficits.  As  a  minimum,  the  committee  should 
take  time  to  devise  a  Ijetter  distribution 
formula— one  giving  more  weight  to  high-tax 
.states — and  require  that  funds  go  only  to 
.states  with  broad-based,  progressive  personal 
iiicome  taxes.  And  we  hope  the  mayors  and 
governors  who  are  pressuring  the  Senate  for 
the  bill  will  tell  their  constituents  that  Its 
pas.«age  will  lncrea.se  the  likelihood  of  a  fed- 
eral t.TX  increase  In  1973. 


Mr.  President,  today's  action  by  the 
U.S.  district  court  must  give  all  Amer- 
icans hope  tliat  GUI'  basic  political  free- 
doms are  expanding  more  vigorously 
than  ever,  that  participation  in  the  polit- 
ical process  is  now  open  to  more  Amer- 
icans than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  I  sup- 
port this  great  new  expansion  of 
democracy. 


PROVISIONS    OF    HATCH    ACT    DE- 
CLARED   UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  lor  more 
tlian  30  years.  Federal  employees  have 
been  prohibited  from  any  form  of  active 
participation  in  our  democratic  proc- 
esses. The  Hatch  Act.  which  was  enacted 
in  1939  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
Federal  employee  rights,  hits  served  to 
deny  them.  Its  reform  lias  been  long 
overdue. 

Today  Federal  employees  all  across  the 
country  received  good  news.  The  U.S. 
district  court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  ruled  a  central  provision  in  the 
Hatch  Act  unconstitutional.  Specifically, 
the  decision  deilt  with  a  section  which 
"prohibits — Federal  employees  or  em- 
ployees in  federally  financed  programs — 
from  taking  active  part  in  political  cam- 
l)aigning."  The  district  court  ruled  that 
the  language  in  the  law  was  "broad,  am- 
biguous, and  imsatisfactory"  and  in 
violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  while  this  decision  re- 
mains subject  to  rulings  by  higher 
couj  ts,  I  believe  it  offers  real  hope  that 
Federal  employees  may  soon  be  able  to 
exercise  the  same  political  freedoms  en- 
joyed by  other  Americans,  freedoms 
which  have  bee  n  denied  to  them  for  far 
too  long. 

The  decision  comes  at  a  particulai-Iy 
crucial  time.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  ha?  been  studying  a  nimi- 
ber  of  proposals  to  reform  the  Hatch 
Act.  All  of  them  would  restore  consider- 
able political  freedom  to  the  Govern- 
ment worker. 

One  of  these  bills,  which  may  not  now 
be  necessary,  is  S.  3417,  a  measm-e  which 
I  introduced  to  give  Federal  employees 
tlie  right  to  participate  freely  in  Nation- 
al, State,  and  local  elections.  It  would 
also  allow  them  to  serve  as  officeis  of 
political  orgnnl?ations,  to  serve  as  dele- 
gates to  conventions  and  to  run  for  office 
at  the  local  level.  More  fundamentally, 
it  would  permit  these  workers  to  express 
their  poUtlcal  opinions  publicly,  a  basic 
right  they  have  long  been  denied. 

No  one  can  deny  the  need  for  reform 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  Today,  Federal  work- 
ers, at  all  levels,  are  being  denied  any 
role  whatsoever  in  active  politics.  They 
cannot  give  public  support  to  a  candi- 
date, write  an  article  in  support  of  a 
candidate  or  in  support  of  a  particular 
political  Issue.  They  cannot  distribute 
campaign  material,  solict  fimds  for  can- 
didates, nor  serve  as  delegates  to  political 
conventions. 


CARGO  LOSS,  THEFT,  AND 
PILFERAGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mi'.  President,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  expressed 
deep  concern  in  the  Senate  about  the 
growing  threat  of  cargo  theft,  loss,  and 
pilferage  within  all  modes  of  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  systems. 

The  July  issue  of  Transportation  and 
Distribution  Management,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  prestigious  and  influential 
commerce  journals,  contains  a  series  of 
excellent  articles  which  provide  one  of 
the  most  accurate  pictures  of  the  prob- 
lem that  I  have  seen  to  date. 

This  issue  is  devoted  to  exposing  the 
true  impact  of  crime  in  transportation. 
It  presents  the  message  in  such  a  way  as 
to  motivate  those  sharing  the  respon- 
sibility to  seek  affirmative-action  solu- 
tions. Associate  Editor  Richard  Bicker- 
ton  in  tlie  magazine's  lead  editorial 
states: 

We  who  ,Tre  Involved  in  transportation  can 
help  ourselves.  And  v.e  can  begin  by  recog- 
nizing the  carriers  operate  at  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  which  Imposes  upon 
them  the  responsibility  of  not  being  apathet- 
ic over  cargo  theft.  The  thief  who  steals 
from  transportation  steals  from  the  public. 
The  transportation  industry  cannot,  there- 
fore, do  as  the  regular  merchant  might  do 
and  simply  write  the  problem  off. 

Mr.  President,  I,  and  I  am  sure  most 
of  my  colleagues,  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  this  statement. 

One  fact  which  comes  through  loud 
and  clear  in  this  publicaticm  is  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada iMr.  Bible)  is  the  one  person  who 
called  the  attention  of  the  Nation  to  this 
growing  threat  to  the  very  vitality  of  our 
Nation's  commerce/transportation  sys- 
tem. The  transportation  industry,  aii', 
truck,  rail,  and  maritime,  owe  to  liim  t 
debt  of  gratitude  right  along  with  the 
Nation's  shippers  and  the  consumer 
public. 

To  quote  Transportation  and  Distribu- 
tion Management: 

For  many  years,  the  transport  criminal  op- 
erated more  or  less  freely.  That  situation  is 
changing,  thanks  largely  to  an  energetic 
Senate  Committee  that  doesnt  hesitate  to 
use  the  tinofHclal  big  sticlc  to  accomplish 
whatever  can't  be  done  through  orthodox 
channels. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  this 
'energetic  committee"  is  both  an  ener- 
getic and,  I  might  add,  dedicated  Sena- 
tor— Ax.\N  Bible.  As  a  member  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  I  can  person- 
ally attest  to  the  difficult  and  in  many 
cases  unrewarding  task  which  Aian 
Bible  undertook  to  shake  up  a  lethargic 
carrier  industry  and  numerrms  Federal 
Government  agencies  on  behalf  of  all 
shippers  nationally,  particularly  the 
small  business  shipper  v/ho  is  victimized 
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to  an  even  greater  degree  than  the  larger 
shipper  with  more  economic  leverage. 
'  I  commend  to  Senators  tliis  series  of 
a,  tides  in  Ti'ansportation  and  Distnbu- 
iiou  Management. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  tnai  li-e 
article  concerning  Senator  Bible  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rf.copd. 
as  follows: 

THE  Ll-GISIAIIVE  Baitlej-kon; 

(Note— For  many  years,  the  transporta- 
tion criminal  operated  more  or  less  freely, 
mat  situation  is  changing,  thanks  largely 
to  an  energetic  Senate  committee  that  dotsnt 
hesitate  to  use  the  unofficial  big  stick  to 
accomplish  whatever  can't  be  done  through 
orthodox  channels.)  .  ,„ot 

The  Small  Business  Protection  Act  of  I9b7 
required  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  undertake  a  study  of  crimes  impact  on 
<mall  business.  In  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  the  SBA  did  as  It  was  di- 
rected and  in  January  of  1969.  it  pre.sented 
to  the  Congress  a  book  entitled  "Crime 
Against  Small  Business." 

In  the  same  year,  a  third-term  United 
States  senator  from  Nevada,  Alan  Bible,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  He  read  the  SBA 
t)ook  and  characterized  its  findings  as  "a 
shocking  profile  of  lawlessness  in  America." 
Sen.  Bible's  committee  subsequently  be- 
i-.u!  investigatory  hearings  aimed  at  develop- 
ing legislation  to  correct  the  situation,  and 
it  wasn't  long  before  the  particular  problem 
of  crime  in  transportation  began  to  burn 
with  special  Intensity  through  the  general 
t.'siimony. 

When  the  Bible  committee  responded  to 
the  obvious  by  seeking  special  Information  on 
crime  in  transportation,  says  Chester  H. 
Smith,  the  committee's  staff  director  and 
general  counsel,  "we  found  very  little  In- 
terest on  the  part  of  most  carriers,  the 
government  or  most  anyone  else,  except  the 
small  shipper  suffering  skyrocketing  los.ses 
that  all  too  often  put  him  out  of  business 
ejitirely."  Even  today.  Smith  barely  man- 
ages to  conceal  his  outrage  as  he  recalls  that 
"iio  government  body,  no  trade  association, 
no  one  at  all  knew  what  was  being  lost 
through  cargo  theft.  Our  committee  had  as 
witnesses  representatives  from  the  federal 
executive  branch  and  federal  regulatory 
agencies,  who  calmly  Informed  us  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  problem,  had  very  little 
concern  over  It,  and,  after  all,  wasn't  it 
someone  else's  responsibility  anyway?" 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
early  on  in  its  hearings  identified  "six  con- 
tributing factors  to  the  cargo  theft  problem 
and  barriers  to  the  development  of  effective 
solutions."  Those  six  factors:  (1)  lack  of 
uniform  loss  data;  (2)  lack  of  carrier  man- 
agement Interest  In  or  knowledge  of  basic 
security  practices;  (3)  lack  of  Interest  on 
the  part  of  governmental  regulatory  agen- 
cies about  cargo  theft  as  a  result  of  Inade- 
quate liability  limits,  embargo  practices,  and 
insufficient  claims  rules  and  procedures;  (4) 
lack  of  private  sector  initiative  to  Improve 
security,  probably  most  pronounced  in  the 
air  and  maritime  carrier  areas;  (5)  inade- 
quate coordination  among  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  between  those  agencies  and  the 
private  sector;  (6)  failure  of  federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  identify  the  prob- 
lems and  mount  an  effective  response  to 
them. 

Today — In  the  fourth  year  of  continuing 
Small  Business  Committee  hearings  the 
record  of  which  at  the  moment  fills  four 
volumes  of  small  tjrpe  printed  on  1,148 
pages — the  matter  of  responsibility  has  been 


settled,  a  battery  of  legislative  artillery  is  in 
the  process  of  being  deployed  for  use  in  the 
war  on  transportation  crime,  the  various 
transportation  regulatory  agencies  have 
been  convinced  there  Is,  after  all,  much  they 
can  do  administratively  by  way  of  making 
carriers  more  cognizant  of  their  own  crime- 
related  problems,  and  the  carriers,  in  turn, 
are  organizing  themselves  into  a  more  ef- 
fective front-line  force. 

In  brief,  here  are  the  various  pieces  of 
legislation. 

S.  942,  To  Establish  a  Commission  on 
Security  and  Safety  of  Cargo.  This  bUl  has 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  Is  awaiting  House 
action.  Called  unofficially  the  "Cargo  Com- 
mission" bill,  it  would  establish  a  study 
group  of  10  members  drawn  from  air,  truck, 
water  and  rail  carriers,  cargo  unions,  ship- 
pers, import/export  concerns  and  the  offices 
of  the  United  States  attorney  general,  sec- 
retary of  transportation  and  secretary  of 
commerce.  The  federal  transportation  regu- 
latory agencies  and  the  Insurance  industry 
would  be  represented  ex  officially. 

Briefly,  the  commission's  duties  would  be 
to:  (1)  define  the  causes,  scope  and  value  of 
cargo  losses  and  their  disposal  methods;  (2) 
evaluate  cargo  theft  deterrents,  including 
packaging,  contalnerization,  personnel  secu- 
rity, physical  security  and  law  enforcement 
liaison;  (3)  establish  a  unUorm,  central- 
ized loss  reporting  system  for  all  cargo;  (4) 
e:;amine  Insurance  liability  limitations;  (5) 
encourage  development  of  crime  prevention 
technology:  (6)  recommend  appropriate 
legislation  to  Congress;  (7)  conduct  an  In- 
quirv  into  the  feasibility  of  federal  licens- 
ing and  or  identification  systems;  and  (8) 
provide  statutory  authority  for  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
establish  minimum  physical  security  stand- 
ards. 

The  bin  would  require  that  the  commis- 
sion make  a  preliminary  report  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  a  final  report  at  the  end  of  two 
vears. 

This  Senate  bill  has  two  House  counter- 
parts—H.R.  5080  and  H.R.  10295.  The  first 
is  identical  to  S.  942,  the  second— Introduced 
by  Rep.  Jake  Pickle  (D.-Tex.i  differs  in  that 
It  would  have  the  commission  make  its  first 
report  at  the  end  of  sU  months,  its  final 
report  at  the  end  of  one  year.  The  Pickle 
bill  also  would  have  representatives  of  state 
and  local  officials  on  the  committee.  Hear- 
ings on  the  House  bills  are  being  held  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

S.  1763,  To  Amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  so  as  to  Add  Thereto  Provisions 
with  Respect  to  Through  Bills  of  Lading  and 
LiabUlty  for  Loss,  Damage  or  Injury.  Briefly, 
the  central  feature  of  this  biU  would  im- 
pose by  statute  a  legal  limit  of  liability  for 
cargo  air  carriers  that  would  conform  more 
closely  with  present  cash  value  liability 
levels  of  surface  carriers.  Unlike  the  "Cargo 
Commission"  bills,  S.  1763  carries  a  fair 
share  of  controversy,  with  the  air  carrier  in- 
dustry generating  most  of  the  opposition. 

The  present  rate  of  liability  for  domestic 
air  carriers  is  generally  limited  to  $50  per 
shipment,  or  50  cents  a  pound  for  shipments 
weighing  in  excess  of  100  pounds.  A  ship- 
per can  claim  a  higher  value  for  his  freight 
and,  by  paying  10  cents  per  $100  of  claimed 
excess  value,  be  better  protected.  Sen.  Bible 
says  "one  very  Important  aspect  of  the  li- 
ability of  the  carrier  as  provided  by  statute 
is  the  fact  that  the  shipper  is  deemed  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the 
tariff,  as  filed  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Irrespective  of  whether  or  not  he  does. 
Thus,  the  carrier  Is  under  no  obligation  to 
affirmatively  inform  the  shipper  of  its  legal 
limit  of  llabUlty  or  the  fact  that  he  can  be 
covered  for  a  greater  amount"  by  paying 
the  additional  premium. 
Bible  claims  the  present  level  of  air  carrier 


liability,  which  the  CAB  notes  has  been  in 
effect  without  change  since  the  1944-47  in- 
ception of  the  air  freight  Industry,  is  on 
its  face  absurdly  low.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Warsaw  Convention,  by  contrast,  air  carrier 
liability  for  International  cargo  is  $7.52  per 
pound. 

This  biU.  at  the  moment,  has  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  where  ii 
rests  in  apparent  limbo — the  reason  being, 
the  CAB  Is  uttemptUig  a  rule-making  pro- 
ceeding that  would  accomplish  the  same  ends 
and  Congress  regards  such  voluntary  admin- 
istrative moves  by  regulatorj'  agencies  them- 
selves as  the  preferred  road  to  change.  The 
airlines,  however,  have  moved  to  block  the 
CAB  proceeding  with  a  complaint  that  it 
would  be  too  burdensome  to,  first,  designate 
shipments  as  either  domestic  or  international 
and,  second,  to  separate  loss  claims  as  be- 
tween air  and  ground  movements. 

Sen.  Bible  says  the  air  carriers  have  a 
"horse-and-buggy"  outlook  accompanied  by 
•head-in-the-sand"  security  attitudes,  and 
complains  further  that  the  air  carrier  in- 
dustry does  not  "meet  the  responsibility 
owed  to  the  shipping  public  it  serves."  He 
likes  to  prove  his  point  by  citing  testimony 
before  his  committee  by  Walter  Perry  of  xhe 
American  Institute  of  Marine  Underwriters 
concerning  the  1968  theft  from  New  York.s 
John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport  ol 
diamonds  and  cash  having  a  real  value  of 
$262,000.  "The  shipment  weighed  48'.. 
pounds,"  Perr>-  testified,  "and  the  air  car- 
riers liability  was  a  mere  $362.79." 

S.  1654  To  Increase  the  Security  and  Pro- 
tection of  Imported  Merchandise  and  Mer- 
chandise for  Export  at  Points  of  Entry  in 
the  United  States  from  Loss  or  Damage  as  a 
Result  of  Criminal  and  Corrupt  Practices. 
This  bill  originated  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  was  Introduced  by  Sen.  Wallace 
Bennett  (R.-Utah).  It  has  a  House  counter- 
part—H.R.  8476— cosponsored  by  represen- 
tatives John  Byrnes  (R.-Wis.)  and  Elwood 
mills  (R.-Ind.). 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  would  provide  In- 
creased port  security  at  International  air  and 
seaports  bv  designating  tightly  controlled 
security  areas,  imposing  physical  security 
standards  and  licensing  and  identifv-ing  all 
employees  in  security  areas. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
House  version  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Again,  both  versions  of  the  legisla- 
tion seem  assigned  to  limbo  Ui  the  hope 
the  Treasury's  Customs  Bureau  can  bring 
about  the  sotight-after  ends  through  juris- 
dictional rulings. 

S.  2426.  To  Add  a  New  Section  to  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  Relathig  to  Crimes 
Involving  Property  In  Interstate  or  Foreign 
Commerce  to  Provide  a  Civil  Action  for  Dam- 
ages Resulting  from  Violations  of  Section 
669.  Someone  has  very  sensibly  shortened  this 
unwieldy  title  so  that  the  bill  is  known  as 
the  "Treble  Damage  Act." 

Whatever  It  might  be  called.  S.  2426  could 
prove,  if  enacted,  to  be  the  most  effective 
piece  of  anti-crime  legislation  to  come  down 
the  pike  in  some  time.  It  would  permit  car- 
riers, shippers  or  anyone  lawfully  in  pos- 
session of  goods  moving  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  to  recover  triple  damages 
from  any  person  who  steals,  buys  or  receives 
such  goods,  having  knowledge  of  their  stolen 
character.  The  bill  is  in  effect  a  civil  re- 
medy reinforcing  present  criminal  statutes, 
notably  the  Theft  In  Interstate  Shipments 
Act  (18  Stat.  659).  It  Is  aimed  at  the  pro- 
fessional fence  who  makes  crime  profitable  or 
at  least  worthwhUe.  Bible  says  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  "dislocate  the  criminal  market  by 
taking  the  profit  motive  out  of  the  pic- 
ture." 

There  Is  precedent  for  S.  2426  in  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  (84  Slat. 
922  >   which  allows  those  persons  injured  as 
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B  result  of  the  racketeering  conduct  of  oth- 
ers to  recover  treble  damages  without  a  dol- 
lar limitation. 

The  whole  idea  behind  S.  2426  as  a  civil 
action  matter  Is  that  the  burden  of  proof  In 
a  civil  action  Is  considerably  less  stringent 
thaii  In  criminal  law.  Evidence  insufficient 
to  obtain  a  criminal  conviction  usually  is 
strong  enough  to  warrant  a  successful  dam- 
age Judgment  in  a  civil  action. 

An  example  of  how  It  would  work  is  pro- 
vided by  a  tort  action  in  Georgia.  In  that 
case,  a  Judgmei-.t  was  entered  under  a 
Georgia  state  law  for  the  value  of  mer- 
chandise stolen  from  a  commercial  trucking 
firm  and  punitive  damages  were  assessed 
against  those  who  participated  in  the  theft 
and  against  the  owner  of  a  company  who 
purchased  the  stolen  goods. 

The  thieves  stole  926,000  worth  of  wire 
fencing  from  a  motor  carrier  and  Immedi- 
ately contacted  a  fence,  who  says  Sen. 
Bible,  "by  a  middle-of-tbe-night  call  sold 
the  fencing  to  the  owner  of  a  retail  building 
supply  firm  for  82,600.  Subsequently,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  solved  the 
case,  recovering  some  of  the  wire.  The  two 
thieves  and  the  fence."  Bible  says,  "were 
tried  and  found  guilty  under  federal  crim- 
inal law.  The  final  buyer  was  not  brought 
to  trial  on  criminal  charges  because  of  a 
decision  that  proving  he  had  knowledge  of 
the  theft  at  the  time  of  his  purchase  might 
be  too  difficult  to  secure  a  criminal  verdict." 
Bible  says,  however,  evidence  was  sufficient 
for  a  civil  suit  under  a  Georgia  state  law 
having  to  do  with  receiving  stolen  property. 
Suit  was  brought  and  "the  plaintiff  truck- 
ing company  was  awarded  full  actual  dam- 
ages of  tlLBTT-ia  and  M.STS  in  punitive 
damages  were  assessed  against  each  of  the 
lour  defendants — the  two  thieves,  the  fence 
and  the  buyer." 

Bible  has  also  entered  various  and  broad- 
ened provisions  of  S.  2426  In  the  form  of 
amendments  to  other  pieces  of  proposed 
legislation,  most  notably  Sen.  John  McCIel- 
lan's  (D.-Ark.)  8.  2994,  the  so-called  "Vic- 
tims of  Crime  Act  of  1972."  Hearings  on  the 
McCleUan  bill  have  recently  been  concluded 
by  the  criminal  laws  and  procedures  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. The  Bible  amendments  to  the  McClel- 
lan  bill  would:  (a)  empower  the  United 
States  attorney  general  to  enter  civil  damage 
suits  on  a  class-action  basis  in  behalf  of  all 
United  States  citizens,  which  would  make 
It  possible  to  bring  the  fence  into  court 
even  if  potential  witnesaes  had  been  fright- 
ened out  of  the  picture:  (b)  give  federal 
district  courts  the  power  to  issue  injunctive 
orders  forcing  divestltiu'e  of  biislness  prop- 
erties and  other  assets  being  used  as  fronts 
by  persons  engagcc?  In  the  purchase  and  re- 
sale of  stolen  property;  and  (c)  an  extreme- 
ly Important  provision,  make  the  selling 
of  goods  at  less  than  fair  market  value 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  seller  Is  traf- 
ticklng  In  stolen  goods. 

In  argxiing  for  his  various  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. partic\ilarly  S.  2426  and  bis  amend- 
ments to  the  McClellan  bUl.  Sen.  Bible  asks 
his  auditors  to  merely  "consider  the  hard 
facts:  each  year  there  are  S3  bUllon  In  em- 
ployee thefts.  Each  day  there  are  $8  million 
in  shoplifting  thefts.  Each  year  there  are 
$250  million  in  auto  thefts,  and  each  year 
there  are  81 '2  billion  in  cargo  thefts.  This 
vast  amount  of  consumer  goods  must  go 
somewhere:  it  must  be  handled,  it  must  be 
moved,  it  must  be  sold,  it  must  go  through 
a  marketing  distribution  system.  Obviously, 
it  must  be  fenced,  and  there's  where  the 
criminal  gets  his  profit.  Let's  put  the  fence 
out  of  business  and  take  a  big  step  forward 
in  the  figlit  against  crime." 


A  CRISIS  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PRCXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  higher 
education  has  long  been  regarded  in  this 


country  as  the  key  which  unlocks  the 
door,  the  lamp  which  illuminates  the 
path  to  a  better  job  and  a  brighter  fu- 
ture. Parents  and  educators  urge  our 
young  people  to  att«id  college,  and 
thanks  to  countless  State,  Federal,  and 
private  scholarships  and  loan  progi-ams, 
it  is  possible  for  nearly  evei-y  high  school 
graduate  who  so  desires  to  further  his 
education. 

This  fall  some  9  million  young  people 
will  be  college  boimd  in  pursuit  of  the 
American  dream  of  success  through  edu- 
cation. Unfortunately,  that  dream  may 
end  for  many  in  a  nightmare  of  failure 
and  frustration.  If  current  trends  con- 
tinue, all  too  many  college  graduates  will 
find  themselves  unemployed  or  under- 
employed in  a  job  market  which  has 
reached  the  saturation  point  for  degree- 
bearing  job  ,-eekers.  In  1960.  college  grad- 
uates constituted  one-twelfth  of  our  la- 
bor force :  today  that  figure  is  one-ninth, 
and  by  1980  one  out  of  every  six  job 
hunters  and  holders  will  have  college 
degrees.  Unfortunately,  jobs  are  not  be- 
ing generated  at  the  same  rate.  A  survey 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
last  October  revealed  that  7.4  percent  of 
those  1970  and  1971  college  graduates 
who  did  not  enter  graduate  school  had 
not  yet  found  employment.  Tliis  repre- 
sents more  than  80,000  young  people,  and 
compares  unfavorably  with  an  oversdl 
unemployment  rate  of  5.8  percent. 
Equally  tragic  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  graduates  who  had  found  jobs  were 
working  below  their  capacity  and  out- 
side their  fields  in  a  simple  effort  to  make 
a  living. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  are  fast  ap- 
proaching, if  not  already  faced  with,  a 
crisis  resulting  from  the  overeducation 
and  underemployment  of  a  ntal  segment 
of  our  population.  One  obvious  but  often 
overlooked  solution  to  this  problem  is 
to  be  found  in  vocational  and  teclinical 
education.  A  rapidly  growing  number  of 
2-year  institutions  across  the  country 
prepare  students  for  worthwhile  careers 
in  a  variety  of  fields.  For  a  minimal  in- 
vestment of  time  and  money,  they  reap 
maximum  financial  and  personal  re- 
wards while  performing  needed  services 
for  society.  Most  importantly,  the  need 
for  the  technicians  and  paraprofes- 
sionala  produced  by  such  institutions 
often  outweighs  the  demand  for  the 
overabundance  of  college  graduates. 

Colleges  will  always  play  an  important 
role  in  our  educational  systems;  we  will 
always  need  the  professionals  which  only 
those  institutions  can  produce.  But  it  is 
time  that  we  gave  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  the  credit  and  support  it 
deserves,  and  began  presenting  it  as  a 
viable  alternative  to  our  college  bound 
youth. 

On  May  25  of  this  year,  CBS  News  pre- 
.sented  a  highly  acclaimed  report  entitled 
"Higher  Education:  Who  Needs  It?" 
which  graphically  portrayed  the  plight 
of  today's  college  giaduates,  and  high- 
lighted the  advantages  of  our  fast-grow- 
ing 2-year  institutions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  transcript  of  this  pro- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


HiGHTO  Bditcation:  Who  Mkeds  It? 

Thursday,  May  25, 1873 

(Produced  by  CBS  News. — ^Reporter:  Hughes 

Rudd) 

Hughes  Rtn>D.  This  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
happy  time  for  the  young:  graduation  from 
college  at  last,  with  the  world  waiting  out 
there  as  their  oyster. 

Man.  Dorothy  Badmer,  Jeffrey  Baraford  .  .  . 

Rudd.  It's  the  season  when  almost  a  mil- 
lion young  men  and  women  on  more  than 
2.000  campuses  take  their  synthetic  sheep- 
skins and  leave  the  academic  nest.  The  col- 
lege degree  has  been  part  of  the  American 
Dream,  a  passport  to  success,  money  and 
the  better  life.  But  it  may  not  work  that 
V  ay  any  more. 

How  about  you?  Have  you  got  a  job  lined 
up  yet? 

Man.  No.  I  haven' /.  Vy9  ^>plied  to  13 
places.  I've  had  two  Interviews  and  I  have 
not  heard  troxa  any  yet.  But  all  the  rest 
have  been  no  vacancies. 

Woman.  Anybody  that  needs  an  excellent 
pbys.  ed.  teacher,  here  I  am. 

Man.  With  a  bachelor's,  It's  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  a  job. 

Rudd.  When  you  started  in  sdiool  four 
years  ago,  did  you  think  It  would  be  this 
tough  when  you  got  out? 

Woman.  No,  not  at  all. 

RiTDD.  Have  you  got  any  Jobs  lined  up? 

Man.  No,  not  even  close. 

Rudd.  Have  you  got  a  Job  lined  up? 

Woman.  No.  I  hope  I  do.  I  dcA't  know  yet. 
I  have  another  Interview  Tuesday.  I  doubt  it. 

Rtn>D.  Have  you  got  a  Job  lined  up? 

Man.  Nope. 

Man.  What  is  available  is  just  something 
you  could  have  gotten  without  much  of 
an  education  before,  and  opportunities  are 
not  so  great,  that  any  optimistic  outlook 
now  is  a  bit  of  a  sham. 

Announcer.  CBS  Reports:  "Higher  Edu- 
cation: Who  Needs  It?" 

( Announcements. ) 

Announcer.  And  now,  here  Is  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Hughes  Rudd. 

Rudd.  Americans,  of  course,  like  nothing 
better  than  success;  the  bigger  the  better. 
Our  national  motto  says  we  place  our  trust 
in  God,  but  we're  conslderaWy  more  prag- 
matic than  that.  In  our  pursuit  of  success, 
we  place  an  Incredible  amount  of  trust  in 
higher  education.  It's  an  article  of  faith  in 
this  country  that  the  more  education  you 
have,  the  more  money  you  can  make.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  vast  machinery  of  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  is  hehaving  like  a  run- 
away factory,  producing  ever-lnereaslng 
numbers  of  graduates.  We  ar»  exposed  to 
more  education  than  any  peojde  in  history 
and  proud  of  it. 

Today  just  about  any  American  can  go  to 
college.  Next  year  some  nine  minion  students 
will  be  01-  the  nation's  college  and  university 
campuses,  and  we're  spending  some  $31-bil- 
llon  on  higher  education  this  year.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  not  quite  2,000  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  this  country;  to- 
day there  are  more  than  twenty -five  hundred. 
The  boom  hi  two-year  community  or  Junior 
colleges  is  especially  remarluble:  in  1960 
there  were  about  400,  today  there  are  almost 
900.  with  two  and  a  half  miUion  students 
enrolled — and  a  new  community  college 
opens  every  week. 

All  this  seems  very  American,  somehow, 
very  aemocratic:  anybody  who  wants  a  col- 
lege education  should  be  allowed  to  have  it 
and  plenty  of  it.  Degrees,  we  loelieve,  equal 
dough:  you  can  exchange  the  sheepskin  for 
shekels  in  the  marketplace.  But  it  turns  out 
that  ain't  necessarily  so. 

This  is  a  recent  gathering  ot  college  grad- 
uates, but  they  haven't  gotten  together  to 
sing  the  old  college  fight  song  or  to  brag 
about  how  well  they're  doing  in  the  real 
world.  This  is  an  employment  agency  in  New 
Jersey,  and  tlie  young  men  are  not  doing  well 
at  all'. 
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THOMAS  PiTosciA.  Well,  I  wfts  trained  basi- 
cally to  biology  and  chemistry,  and  It's  very 
d'lffictdt.  The  market  is  very  tough. 
RtjDO.  Not  having  any  luck? 
PrrosciA.  I've  been  trying  since  May,  or 
even  before  that,  before  I  graduated.  I  have 
about  50  applications  out,  been  to  about  six 
employment  agencies,  and  it's  reaUy  a  wild 
Eoose  chase. 

Ken  Kensinger.  I've  had  numerous  em- 
ployment agencies  tell  me,  "Well,  it's  going 
to  be  much  better  in  sLx  months."  Six  months 
Isn't  going  to  do  me  any  good.  I'm  living 
with  my  ta-law8  right  now.  I've  got  a  three- 
month-old  baby  and  a  v.lfe  to  support.  Where 
do  you  go?  I've  tried  to  remain  flexible  and 
not  finding  a  place  to  live  so  that  I  coiUd 
relocate.  But  sooner  or  later  you've  just  got 
to  take  something. 

Mark  Wilenskt.  I  have  to  drive  a  taxicab 
to  support  myself.  And  every  time  I  drive  a 
taxicab  I  take  along  a  batch  of  resumes.  I 
hand  them  out  to  anybody  who  sounds— any- 
body who  seems  Interesting  and  anybody 
who  seems  interested  In  what  I'm  doing. 
And  this  Is  one  way  of  looking.  I  have  to  do 
this  on  weekends.  I  have  to  drive  that  taxi- 
cab  and  I  drtve  it  all  around  New  York,  and 
I  pick  up  taterestlng  people  and  I  ask  them, 
"Do  you  have  a  job  for  me?" 

Alan  RtmoLPH.  I've  been  looking  for  a  job 
full-time  now  about  a  month  and  a  half. 
I  worked  for  a  while  doing  various  jobs  Just 
to  get  some  money  and  now  I'm  out  looking 
for  something  In  management  or  marketing 
or  sales  or  Just  about  anything  I  can  find 
at  this  point,  and  it's  rough  anyT\here  you 
go. 

Edward  Oabrielski.  Well,  I've  been  look- 
ing pretty  hard  stace  January.  I've  sent  over 
60,  70  resumes  out  to  the  major  companies 
and  I've  answered  all  the  ads  in  the  paper, 
anything  close  to  what  I'm  looking  for.  I'm 
looking  for  maybe  even  a  management 
trainee  job  and  I'd  see  any  employment 
agency  Just  about,  and  just  anybody,  talk 
to  anybody  who  thinks  they  might  know 
of  a  place  where  there's  a  Job  open. 
Rudd.  Would  you  take  anything? 
Gabrielski.  Anything,  anywhere,  Just 
about. 

Rudd.  Youth  mxist  be  full  of  hope,  of 
course:  one  condition  defines  the  other.  So 
these  young  men  hope,  deep  down,  that 
things  will  get  better.  But  older  and  perhaps 
wiser  heads  are  often  pretty  gloomy.  They 
certainly  are  about  the  employment  pros- 
pects for  today's  graduates.  Economist  Jo- 
seph Proomkln  used  to  be  assistant  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  and  he's  made  a  study  of  college 
graduates  and  the  job  market. 

Proomkin.  I'm  afraid  that  the  difficulty  of 
college  graduates  In  finding  jobs  is  going  to 
last  for  at  least  the  next  10  years  and  prob- 
ably longer  If  present  college-going  rates  stey 
at  the  present  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
feel  that  by  1980  roughly  eight  percent  of  all 
college  graduates  will  be  either  looking  for 
Jobs  or  wiU  be  In  jobs  which  college  gradu- 
ates have  usually  not  filled  up  to  now. 
Rudd.  Why?  What's  causing  that? 
Proomkin.  Look,  there  are  some  very  sim- 
ple figures  which  will  show  you  what  the 
problems  are.  There  were  6.8  million  college 
graduates  in  the  labor  force  in  1960.  Today 
there  are  about  9.2  million  college  graduates 
in  the  labor  force,  which  means  that  those 
are  the  people  who  either  have  jobs  or  are 
looking  for  Jobs.  In  other  words,  one  out  of 
12  workers  in  1960  was  a  college  graduate. 
Today  it  is  one  out  of  nine.  By  1980  one  out 
of  six  workers  will  have  a  college  degree. 
Now  this  Is  a  tremendous  Increase. 

Rudd.  Dr.  Froomkln  is  also  concerned  about 
what's  happening  to  young  women  In  our 
educational  system. 

Proomkin.  By  the  end  of  this  decade  there 
is  going  to  be  a  real  crisis  with  respect  to 
females.  Bight  now.  you  see.  most  women  go 
into  female-dominated  professions.  One  out 


of  two  Is  either  a  teacher  or  a  nurse.  By 
1980  only  one  out  of  three  Is  going  to  be  a 
teacher  or  a  nxwse,  and  they  too  will  start 
competing  for  those  Jobs. 

Rudd.  Won't  Jobs  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  graduates? 

Proomkin.  I  have  grave  doubts  that  our 
technology  Is  developing  that  fast  and  that 
the  skill  mix  of  the  labor  force  by  1980  wlU 
justify  the  employment  of  one  college  grad- 
uate for  every  six  workers. 

Rudd.  Do  you  feel  that  the  whole  college 
experience  was  a  waste  of  time,  then,  or 
what? 

WixENSKT.  I  don't  think  it's  a  waste  of 
time.  However,  I  think  that  the  colleges 
should  have  prepared  us.  They  shoiUd  have 
been  more  efficient  in  preparing  us  for  the 
outside  world.  I  think  that  the  academic 
world  and  the  business  world  operate  totally 
differently. 

Gabrielski.  I  feel  the  only  good— best 
background  that  college  gives  you  is  to  go 
on  for  your  master's  or  yoiur  doctorate.  I 
mean  that's  what  they  actually  train  you  for. 
They  trato  you  for  more  education.  Now 
someplace  along  the  line  somebody  is  going 
to  have  to  decide  either  to  train  you  after 
you  come  out  of  school  or  dtulng  the  last 
few  years  of  your  school — your  schooling  to 
go  out  and  get  a  Job,  or  persuade  or  force  the 
companies  to  offer  programs  such  as  that. 

Rudolph.  In  my  situation,  it  wasn't  a  ques- 
tion of  going  to  coUege.  it  was  simply  as- 
sumed that,  like  on  a  commercial,  "Without 
that  sheepskin  you're  not  going  anywhere." 
Frank  Newman.  What  is  It  that  we  have 
told  people  about  college,  over  and  over 
again— and  almost  aU  of  us  are  guUty  of 
this:  to  go  to  college  is  essential  to  your 
career.  What  we've  said  is:  college  Is  the  ve- 
hicle for  getting  to  the  good  life.  And  you 
may  think  that  this  argument  is  dead,  but 
It  isn't.  Think  of  the  argximents  about — for 
example,  the  Yale  argument  about  the  con- 
tingent repayment  loan  plan.  What  was 
the  thing  they  said?  They  said:  "You  can 
afford  to  pay  this  higher  tuition.  We'U  give 
you  a  loan  and  you  can  pay  It  back  over  a 
very  long  period  of  time,  because  for  the 
rest  of  your  life,  you're  going  to  make  a 
much  higher  income." 

BuDD.  Prank  Newman  is  a  Stanford  Uni- 
versity administrate^'  who  heads  a  group 
looking  into  the  problems  and  promises  of 
higher  education,  at  the  behest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  first  Newman  report 
came  out  last  year  and  immediately  ruffled 
a  lot  of  academic  feathers,  although  many 
educators  thought  It  was  "right  on."  The  re- 
port accused  the  universities  and  colleges  of 
"lukewarm  Interest  In  innovation  and  self- 
reform."  Mr.  Newman  and  his  associates  are 
still  In  the  gadfly  business,  telling  it  the 
way  they  at  least  think  It  is.  Here  he  is  be- 
fore a  recent  educators'  convention  In  Chi- 
cago. 

Newman.  .  .  .  obviously,  and  where  we're 
aU  now  aware  of  It.  run  into  an  enormous, 
if  you — ^we  have  caUed  it  an  oversupply  prob- 
lem. If  you  want  to  choose  the  euphemisms 
of  the  trade.  It  Is  an  underemployment  prob- 
lem. There  Is  no  logical  way  out  of  that  in 
the  future.  In  terms  of  changes  in  the  job 
market.  Consequently,  we've  got  to  begin  to 
ask  ourselves,  even  if  we  don't  want  to:  what 
is  the  function  of  coUege  in  relation  to  this? 
I  think  we're  going  to  have  to  begin  to  ex- 
amine what  the  Swedes  have  been  calling 
recurrent  education.  But  they're  already  ter- 
ribly worried  about  this  underemployment- 
oversupply  problem.  What  they  argue — and  I 
would  argue  it  too — is  that  we  must  move 
toward  the  concept  where  college  does  not 
determine  your  place  in  life.  Bather,  you  suc- 
ceed In  life  by  your  own  energies  and  abil- 
ity and  that  college  Is  an  educational  proc- 
ess which  aids  you  In  that,  for  whatever  you 
choose  your  life  to  be.  Consequently,  what 
has  to  happen,  then,  is  we  have  to  have  the 
kind  of  relationship  where  one  can  return- 


go  to  college  when  one  finds  It  appropriate, 
leave  college  when  it's  better  to  be  off  doing 
what  you  want  to  do,  return  to  college  w  1th- 
otit  any  great  premiums,  and  educate  your- 
self further  as  you  move  on  In  whatever  It  is 
you  choose  to  do.  And  I  don't  mean  that 
college  should  only  be  functional  toward  a 
career.  It  may  verj-  well  be  that  you  will  find 
later  that  you  need  a  sense  of  liberal  arts  for 
simply  your  sense  of  participation  in  society. 
Rudd.  The  second  Newman  report  will  come 
out  this  fall  and  Mr.  Newman  says  It  will 
emphasize  creating  a  more  realistic  relation- 
ship between  college  education  and  careers. 
The  question  Is  whether  or  not  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  will  pay  any  attention  to 
Its  recommendations.  George  Bonham  is  edi- 
tor of  Change  magazhie,  the  leading  monthly 
journal  devoted  to  higher  education.  We 
asked  him  what  sort  of  reception  he  thinks 
the  Newman  report  will  receive. 

Bonham.  I  think  it  wUl  be  very  mixed. 
There  has  not  been  much  evidence  by  mort 
campuses  that  they're  willing  to  face  up  to 
this  relationship  of  education  and  jobs.  I  Just 
came  from  a  faculty  relationship  of  educa- 
tion and  jobs.  I  Just  came  from  a  faculty 
meeting  up  in  New  England,  and  I  asked 
this  question  of  department  chairmen:  are 
they  concerned  about  the  fact  that  their 
graduate  students  cannot  get  Jobs?  Well, 
they  dldnt  seem  to  be  very  much  concerned. 
One  of  the  pec^le  said:  "Well,  that's  not  our 
business.  Our  business  is  education  and  It's 
up  to  society  to  provide  the  Jobs  once  they 
get  out." 

Rudd.  That  attitude  seems  to  be  general 
among  true-blue  academics,  but  at  Michigan 
State  University — enrcrflment  44.000 — the 
deans  are  at  least  wUllng  to  listen  to  a  voice 
from  the  marketplace.  Jack  Shingleton  Is 
placement  officer  at  Michigan  State  and  his 
Job  Is  flndlng  Jobs  for  the  graduates. 

Shingleton.  The  so-called  elite  jobs  are 
not  available  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  aspirations  of  the  multitudes  graduating 
from  otir  colleges  and  universities.  Now  edu- 
cators have  never  said,  "Go  to  college  and  get 
a  Job,"  but  this  has  been  Implied  and  now 
students  expect  It.  If  this  Is  not  the  case,  we 
need  to  tell  students  as  emphatically  as  we 
can  that  they  are  being  educated  for  other 
than  career  purposes.  If  we  care  what  hap- 
pens to  these  students  after  college,  then 
let's  get  Involved  with  what  should  be  one 
of  the  basic  purposes  of  education,  and  that 
is  career  preparation. 

BicHAKO  E.  SuLLn-AN.  And  I'd  like  to  sub- 
mit that  survival  in  thin  coming  age  is  not 
going  to  be  in  the  world  of  work  so  much  as 
it's  going  to  be  In  the  world  of  deciding 
what's  good  and  bad,  what's  humanly  liv- 
able and  what  Isn't,  and  so  forth,  and  that  the 
real  challange  before  the  university  world 
of  the  future  is  to  adjust  people  to  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  wonder  If  you  are  not  Just 
defining  for  us  the  world  of  work,  as  you  see 
it  from  a  placement  officer's  point  of  view. 

SHINGLETON.  I  would  sgTee  with  you  that 
I'm  probably  Inclined  to  look  at  It  more 
from  the  hard,  cold  '^'orld  of  work.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  look  at  what  hap- 
pens to  our  gradutes  today — and  the  grad- 
uates that  you're  turning  otit — aboxjt  75  to  80 
percent  of  our  graduates  are  going  into  that 
world. 

Richard  E.  Chapin.  Jack,  I  want  to  follow 
up  some  on  what  Dean  Sullivan  was  saying. 
You  refer  to  a  couple  of  things  that  .should 
be  the  goal  of  the  university— a  rich  and  re- 
warding career. 

Shingleton.  One  of  the  purposes,  yes. 
Chapin.  I  wonder  If  maybe  a  rich  and  re- 
warding life  might  be  more  appropriate. 
Shingleton.  That  is  more  Important. 
Chapin.  And  if  we  look  10  years  hence.  Jack, 
tlie  amount  of  time  our  students  spend  in 
the  real  world — as  you  call  it — or  the  work 
world  is  going  to  be  much  less  than  what 
they  spend  in  the  real  world  today.  They're 
going  to  work  fewer  days,  they're  going  to 
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work  fewer  hours,  and  then  what  are  they 
going  to  do  with  their  life  the  rest  of  that 
lime  if  we  design  a  curriculum  around  a 
career-development  program  all  the  way? 

SiiiNcurroN.  Well,  very  definitely  we've  got 
'o  educate  the  people  for  the  free  time,  but 
don't  underrate  the  importance  of  Jobs.  To 
enjoy  their  leisure  time  they're  going  to 
liave  money  to  do  the  things  that  they 
want  to  do  in  those  leisure  time — in  that 
leisure  time.  They're  going  to  get  that 
> trough  their  Job. 

Milton  E.  Mcelder.  I'd  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment. I  tiiink  we  have  in  Jack  Shiugleton  a 
\  ery  fine  placement  officer  and  we're  grateful 
for  all  of  the  work  that  he's  done.  But  when 
>  ou  get  over  into  the  problem  of  educational 
philosophy — the  type  of  research  and  so  forih 
in  education — I  Just  think  that  you're  com- 
pletely out  of  order  on  that  thing  and  I 
think  it's  a  rather  frulilesii,  often  sopho- 
morlc  discussion  when  it  comes  to  that  level. 
Tliis  is  not  an  easy  problem  and  it's  not  up 
to  you  to  try  to  solve  the  problem.  But  I  Jvist 
tliink  it's  out  of  order  for  us  to  try  to  dls- 
russ  what  the  educational  philosophy  of 
Michigan  State  University  should  be  in 
this  context,  and  I  for  one  think  we  ovight  to 
conclude  the  discussion. 

Shincleton.  May  I  Just  have  a  rebuttal  to 
that,  John?  I  think  you've  touched.  Dean 
Muelder.  on  one  of  tiie  most  significant  prob- 
lems in  American  education  today.  If  you'll 
please  excuse  niy  .sophomoric  approach,  as 
you've  described  it.  ihe  whole  problem  with 
American  education  is  tliat  they  have  not 
listened  to  the  American  public,  nor  have 
tUey  listened  to  the  taxpayers  in  society  at 
large,  in  terms  of  the  major  issues  in  Amer- 
ican education.  I  iliiuk  the  time  is  now  due 
that  someone  speaks  up  to  some  of  the  ivory- 
tower  thoughts  that  have  been  generated 
over  a  long  period  of  lime  and  that  have  been 
perpetuated.  I  think  some  of  those  should  be 
examined.  And  I  do  believe  that  all  of  us — 
and  I  know  I  can  certainly  stand  it — can  do 
to  hear  from  other  people  outside  of  my 
area,  and  perhaps  you  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  same.  I  congratulate  this  group  on 
giving  me  the  opportunity  .  .  . 

RuDO.  Such  discussions  as  this,  impas- 
sioned and  important  though  they  may  be, 
are  really  academic.  More  than  75  percent 
of  our  college  students  go  to  public  colleges 
and  universities,  which  exist  only  because  of 
the  taxpayers.  That  means  the  muscle  which 
moves  the  academic  body  is  not  on  campus 
l)ut  under  the  domes  of  the  state  capitols. 
In  Michigan.  State  Senator  Charles  Oscar 
ZoUar  heads  the  appropriations  committee, 
which  controls  the  way  the  taxpayers'  money 
is  spent.  As  a  businessman  who's  met  plenty 
of  payrolls  in  his  time,  the  Senator  Is  get- 
taig  pretty  Impatient  with  those  academic 
types  who  haven't. 

ZoLLAR.  In  many  areas  I  tliink  we've  made 
tremendous  progress  in  higher  education  In 
Michigan.  I'm  not  satisfied  in  many  of  the 
other  areas,  e.specially  in  the  area  of  ac- 
countability— that  is.  establishing  In  the 
taxpayer's  mind,  and  that's  the  person  who's 
really  paying  the  bill,  that  we're  getting  a 
dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar  spent. 

RuoD.  But  how  can  one  determine  In  high- 
er education  whether  or  not  you're  getting 
your  money's  worth? 

ZoLLAR.  "Tliere  are  many  ways  that  you  can 
measure  accountability.  And  this  is  the  thing 
we're  demanding.  'We're  demanding  now  of 
higher  education  that  they  be  accountable 
TO  the  legislature  and  to  the  taxpayers 
through  us  that  they  are  producing  the  type 
ijf  education  that  Is  usable  to  the  student. 

RiTDD.  That  means  that  would  tend  to  get 
hini  gainful  employment  when  he  gets  out? 

ZoLi.AR.  That's  exactly  it.  You  put  your 
ringer  right  on  the  word. 

Rt;DD.  Some  of  the  academic  people  don't 
■eem  to  think  that's  any  of  the  imiverslty's 
i}uslness. 


ZoLLAR.  Well.  I  think  It  is,  now  1  disagree 
with  them.  I  think  if  they're  training  people, 
and  it  Is  their  duty  to  train  them  so  that 
they're  efficient  enough  to  go  out  and  be- 
come useful  In  a  commercial  way — because 
I  think  that's  what  we're  really  talking  about, 
you  know,  to  go  out  and  make  a  living — 
then  It's  their  responsibility  to  see  that 
they're  trained  In  the  proper  fields  and  that 
they  come  out  equipped  to  go  into  society  ca- 
pable of  making  that  living. 

RcDD.  But  as  I  understand  It,  more  and 
more  college  graduates  are  not  able  to  find 
employment  nowadays. 

ZoLLAR.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
accountability  factor  is  so  Important.  Now 
we  knew.  In  our  committee,  tliat  four  or 
fi-e  years  ago  that  there  were  too  many 
teachers  being  trained  for  the  incoming  in- 
flux of  students  in  the  elementary  grades. 
And  yet  becau.se  of  the  bureaucracy  that 
was  built  into  the  educational — higher  edu- 
cational system,  they  continued  to  train 
teachers.  Now  you  have  a  surplus  of  teachers 
in  Michigan,  and  the  number  given  to  me  last 
year  was  about  10,000  certified  teachers  that 
couldn't  find  a  job.  Now  this  is  tlie  tiling 
that  we  want  to  avoid. 

RuDD.  I  would  Imagine  you're  going  to  get 
an  awful  lot  of  opposition  to  these  ideas  from 
the  more,  well,  traditional  academic  Xypts. 
aren't  you? 

Zoi.LAR.  Well,  I  think  you  always  have  that 
problem.  Those  that  are  embedded  in  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  traditional  for  years  al- 
ways oppose  change.  This  Is  nothing  new  in 
government.  'Vou  have  to  fight  that  as  it 
comes  along. 

RiiDO.  Well,  how  do  you  punish  them  if 
they  don't  change?  How  do  you  .  .  . 

Collar.  By  not  giving  them  as  mtich  money 
as  they  want.  Quite  simply,  that's  the  an- 
swer. 

( Annotincements.) 

Ri'DD.  Emil  Bonaduce  graduated  si.x 
months  ago  from  Haverford  College  with  a 
degree  \n  economics.  Haverford  is  one  of  the 
best  small  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
Emil  is  married,  has  been  looking  for  months 
for  something  related  to  economics,  with- 
out success.  He  works  now  as  a  newspaper 
deliveryman  in  Newtown,  Pennsylvania,  but 
he  likes  to  think  that's  only  temporary.  We 
asked  him  how  much  he  makes  from  the 
paper  route. 

BoKADUCE.  Oh.  Jeez,  70,  60,  70  dollars  a 
veek.  I  think,  right  now. 

RuDD.  That's  not  much  nowadays. 

Bonaduce.  No,  doesn't  go  far  at  all.  I  can't 
even  get  off  the  ground.  Been  doing  this 
for  three  months.  I  can't  get  off  the  grouna. 

Roger  Hansen.  Got  out  of  school  the  21st 
of  January  and  since  then  I've  been  search- 
ing full-time  for  a  Job.  Actually,  I'm  looking 
for  social  work.  but.  oh,  for  the  past  four  or 
five  months  I've  been  looking  in  state  bul- 
letins and  there's  Just  no  jobs  that'll  take 
you  without  experience.  A  lot  of  my  friends 
have  had  similar  experiences,  where  It's 
been — they've  been  out  since  Jime  and 
they're  still  seeking  jobs.  So  I  didn't  feel  I 
was  going  to  have  mtich  siicce.ss. 

Rttdd.  When  you  went  to  college  In  the 
first  place,  did  you  go  there  In  order  to 
learn  how  to  make  a  living,  do  you  think, 
or  something  else? 

Hansen.  Well,  when  I  was  encouraged  to 
go  to  school,  you  were  always  told  you'd  be 
received  with  open  arms  by  whatever  pros- 
pective employer  you  might  go  in  to.  and  I 
fotmd  Just  the  reverse. 

Peter  Crichton.  Well,  to  my  knowledge — 
otu-s  was  a  very  small  graduating  class,  so 
there  aren't  too  many  people — there's  only 
one  girl  that  I  know  of  who  graduated 
who's  working — for  the  Rochester  Pure  Wa- 
ters Agency.  Another  one  got  an  a&slstant- 
.ship  of  some  sort  with  the  University  of 
Rochester.  TTie  fellows  in  our  class — one  is 
working  for  a  hospital,  not   in  biology  but 


more  in  medical  technology.  There's  another 
one  in  a  motorcycle  shop  repairing  motor- 
cycles. Another  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  stayed 
on  with  the  college  working  In  their  library. 
And  another  one  went  to  work  as  a  Janitor 
for  the  college. 

Gregory  Kopw.  I  started  actively  looking 
for  a  job  in  September  of  this  past  year  and 
I've  been  looking  ever  since.  I've  been  bitting 
employment  agencies  regularly.  I'm  trying 
to  be  as  optimistic  as  I  can.  I  have  this  Job 
that  I'm  working  at  now,  as  a  painter.  It's 
not  really  what  I  want  to  do,  but  it's  pay- 
ing me  and  It's  keeping  me  active.  I  Just 
can't  get  down  about  It.  I'm  sure  that 
things  are  gohig  to  change  and  I'm  hopuig 
they'll  change  soon. 

Wn-LiAM  Wry.  Well,  I'm  not  giving  up, 
bvit  I'm  not  as  optimistic  as  I  was  In  the 
beginning.  At  tlie  beginning,  I  thought  my 
chunces  would  be  a  lot  better,  but  now, 
looking  around  for  about  six  or  seven  weeks, 
I  I'eel  that  it's  going  to  get  rougher.  It's  just 
that  I  don't  go  to  every  interview  like  I  did 
in  tlie  past.  Some  of  the  employment  couu- 
.selors  you  go  to,  they  promise  you  a  lot 
and  tell  you  about  all  they've  done  for 
people  Ui  the  past,  but  it  seems  like  for  you 
they're  just  not  doing  enough  or  they're  not 
doing  anything  at  all. 

RuDD.  Well,  when  you  started  out  in  col- 
lege, what  did  you  think:  "Well,  by  going  to 
college  I'll  earn  more  money  and  get  a  bet- 
ter job"? 

Wry.  Right.  I  think  It  was  the  old  Ameri- 
can Dream  there  that,  you  know,  go  to  school, 
get  ahead  and  you'll  be  a  lot  better  off  for 
it.  But  I  think  a  lot  of  times  it  doesn't  real- 
ly happen.  I  know  it  seems  that  quite  a  few 
people  in  my  age  bracket  right  now  are  going 
through  the  same  experience  I  am — of  a  de- 
gree but  no  job. 

RuDD.  Well,  there's  obviously  plenty  of 
money  in  the  Uquor  business.  That's  not  your 
primary  concern,  I  guess. 

Wry.  No,  my  primary  concern  really  Isn't 
money.  It's  more  or  less  happiness  In  what 
I'm  doing  and  the  desire  to  be  In  that  posi- 
tion. Money  isn't  really  my  main  object,  be- 
cause right  now  I'd  (phone  ringing)  make 
more  money  In  a  Job  like  this  than  any  start- 
ing training  Job  with  a  company  in  tiie 
United  States. 

Hello.  Broad  Liquors. 

RuDD.  Well,  Mike,  where  did  you  go  to 
school? 

Mike  Smith.  I  went  to  New  Mexico  State 
University  for  my  bachelor's  and  my  master's 
and  I  went  to  the  University  of  Toledo  for 
any  doctorate — work  on  my  doctorate. 

RuDD.  What  was  your  field? 

Smith.  My  field  was  American  history,  spe- 
cialty in  the  American  Indians. 

RuDD.  Well,  what  are  you  doing  driving  cars 
in  a  garage  for  a  living? 

SMrrH.  Paying  the  bills.  I'm  looking  for 
work  in  the  daytime. 

RcDD.  "STou  couldn't  get  anything  In  your 
profession? 

Smith.  No,  absolutely  nothing.  Nothing 
available. 

RuDD.  How  hard  did  you  try? 

Smtth.  Well,  last  year  for  example,  I  sent 
out  over  300  letters  to  different  colleges  and 
junior  colleges,  got  no  responses — good  re- 
sponses. 

RtJDD.  Well,  are  you  tempted  to  go  back  and 
get  a  degree  in  something  else?  Change  your 
field? 

Smith.  No.  that  wouldn't  bi.  any  good,  be- 
c-iuse  I  m  overqualified  already  for  most  of 
the  Jobs  I've  applied  for.  I'd  Just  be  wasting 
my  time.  I'm  not  getting  any  younger, 

RvDD.  Mike  is  probably  right  when  he  says 
tliere'8  no  point  in  getting  another  degree. 
We're  pumping  out  34.000  PhX>,'6  this  year, 
with  almost  300,000  graduate  students  still 
in  the  pipeline,  despite  the  fact  that  most 
professions  requiring  graduate  studies  are 
oversupplied  already.  It's  almost  impossible 
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now  to  get  a  Job  in  the  classroom:  by  1980. 
experts  predict,  we  may  have  a  surplus  of 
a  mUlion  and  a  half  neophyte  teachers.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  an  enormous  short- 
age of  people  for  those  Jobs  which  don't 
require  college  degrees.  Richard  Rosensteel 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company. 

Rosensteel.  In  this  company  cturently. 
we  need  approximately  20,000  trained  auto- 
motive mechanics  right  now.  And  we  have 
only  about  one-fourth  of  the  franchise  deal- 
erships within  the  nation.  So  if  you  extend 
those  figures,  you  would  come  up  to  a  figure 
of  something  near  80.000  mechanics  needed 
in  franchise  dealerships.  And  If  you  could 
add  to  that  the  back-alley  garages  and  other 
kinds  of  organizations  that  require  automo- 
tive mechanics,  the  number  could  easily  go 
over  100.000.  Yet  where  are  those  people  com- 
ing from  now? 

RuDD.  Well,  one  place  where  some  of  them 
can  come  from  la  Ferrla  State  College  in 
Big  Rapids,  Michigan.  Ferris  State  has  been 
in  business  for  about  90  years,  and  its  main 
business  is  vocational  education.  The  school's 
9  000  students  get  a  sprinkling  of  liberal  arts 
and  total  immersion  in  how  to  get  the  Job 
done,  whether  it's  mUing  medicines,  buUd- 
ing  buildings  or  binding  books.  Ferris  State 
College  offers  66  vocational  programs  as  well 
as  the  usual  four-year  baccalaureate  degree. 
We  asked  the  school  president,  Robert  Ewl- 
gleben.  what  sort  of  students  Ferris  attracts. 
EwiGLEBEN.  Today  we're  finding  some  kids 
that  coiUd  get  into  any  school  in  the  country 
coming  here.  But  for  the  most  part,  though, 
we  do  get  a  different  cut  of  cloth.  We  get 
middle-class,  lower-middle-class  kids,  kids 
that  come  from  working-class  famUies  where 
the  work  ethic  is  still  a  very,  very  strong 
motivating  factor.  We  tend  to  get  first-gener- 
ation college  students,  as  exposed  to  families 
that  have  had  two  or  three  generations  of 
higher  education  before  them. 

Rmm.  Dr.  Ewigleben's  students  are  here — 
and  Ferris  State  Itself  Is  here— because  of 
a  curious  Imbalance  in  human  supply  and 
demand  in  this  country. 

EwicLEBEN.  Now  In  this  very  community 
there  Isnt  a  licensed  plumber  and  yet  we 
could  tomorrow  hire  20  PhJJ.'s  In  physics. 
We  have  a  waiting  list  of  120  applicants— of 
masters  and  Ph  JJ.'s— that  would  like  to  come 
to  Ferris  in  that  particular  discipline  and  go 
to  w^^ka 
RuDD.  But  no  master  plumbers. 
EwKHXBKir.  But  no  master  plumbers.  Well, 
that's  kind  of  where  we  are  in  this  society. 

Rmm.  Well,  Dean,  how  many  students  do 
vou  have  in  this  program? 
■  Aaron  L.  Andrews.  We  have  1,004  students 
In  our  School  of  Health  Sciences  and  Arts. 
This  Includes  a  total  of  13  programs  in  the 
school  at  the  present  time. 

Rttdd.  WeU,  is  that  an  unusually  large 
number  or  is  that  fairly  standard  tot  a  school 
teaching  this  sort  of  thing? 

Andrews,  No,  we  are  one  of  the  largest 
schools  In  the  United  States,  if  not  the 
largest,  at  the  present  time  in  our  field. 

RtnjD.  Well,  when  these  dental  technicians 
or  dental  hygenists  get  out,  are  they  pretty 
much  guaranteed  a  Job,  would  you  say? 
Andrews.  Definitely  yes. 
BmiD.  What  sort  of  money  do  they  start 

o»*  at?  ^    ^  _.„ 

Andrews.  The  money  they  start  out  at  will 
vary  according  to  the  area  of  study  and  the 
geography.  Students  starting  In  the  programs 
such  as  we're  in  the  area  at  the  present 
time — dental  laboratory  technology— they're 
going  to  be  starting  at  around  $9,000  per 
vear.  The  .  .  . 
RTn>o.  That's  after  a  two-year  cotu-se? 
Andrews.  That's  after  a  two-year  course. 
yes.  Students  in  our  four-year  program  in  en- 
vironmental health.  they'U  generally  be  start- 
ing at  around  510.000  per  year.  BaslcaUy, 
starting  salaries  are  going  to  run  In  an  area 
of  $9,000  to  $12,000. 


BtTDD.  Well,  what  excites  you  about  this? 
The  fact  that  these  kids  are  all  getting  Jobs 
or  the  fact  that  it's  really  going  to  alter  Uv- 
Ing  conditions  in  the  United  States? 

Andrews.  The  thing  that  reaUy  excites 
me— and  I've  been  in.  working  with  schools 
of  this  type  for  about  16  years  now— is  the 
fact  that  these  graduates  are  going  to  make 
the  availability  and  the  accessibility  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  health  care  In  the  future  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  meaning- 
ful and  realistic  thing. 

RtruD.  Well,  m  this  part  of  the  school,  Just 
what  subjects  do  you  teach— avionics  and 
what  else? 

Eugene  Bychinskt.  Yes.  We  teach  radio. 
TV  and  transmitter  service  and  avionics. 
This  particular  room  is  the  laboratory — elec- 
trical and  electronics  laboratory— that  you 
see.  And  the  equipment  you  see  on  the 
benches  back  there  are  from  private  planes 
and  vre're  repairing  them— we're  certified  to 
repair  them.  In  the  automotive  service  we 
have  a  30-car  garage,  which  always  has  30 
cars  waiting  to  go  in  from  people  in  this 
community  that  have  a  problem— it  could 
be  a  l»anged-ln  fender  or  an  overhauled 
transmission  required.  We'll  do  that  as  part 
of  the  curriculum.  They  have  nothing  but 
real-life  situations  In  each  of  our  courses. 

Teacher.  When  you  get  that  coimectlon 
made  back  In  there,  we'U  hook  up  .  .  . 

RiroD.  What  are  the  students  when  they 
get  out  of  that,  after  two  or  four  years? 

Btchinsky.  They  generally  become  lead 
mechanics  In  automotive  shops.  They  also  go 
Into  the  insurance  field  and  become  adjust- 
ers and  all  the  ancillary  thhigs  that  relate  to 
the  automotive  field:  service  men,  they  be- 
come supply  people,  sales  people.  They  are 
very  weU  indoctrinated  into  aU  aspects  of  the 
automotive  service  field. 

RtTDD.  ■Well,  what  about  the  parents?  I 
would  think  an  awful  lot  of  people  in  tills 
country  think  that  a  college  education  Is  a. 
oh.  a  kind  of  a  magic  password  almost  to 
higher  things,  and  yet  most  of  these  young 
men  are  not  really  getting  that,  are  they? 

Bychinsky.  Yes.  that  brings  us  to  a  very 
Interesting  point.  Many  of  our  parents  are 
disappointed  in  their  youngsters  when  they 
first  announce  that  they  want  to  be  a  radio 
and  TV  man  or  come  Into  avionics.  They 
maybe  wanted  them  to  be  a  doctor  or  law- 
yer or  a  professor  or  something  else.  We  con- 
sider it  a  dignified  skUl  to  be  able  to  analyze 
a  car  problem  and  do  It  accurately  and  ex- 
peditiously and  economically,  or  to  assist  In 
repairing  an   avionics  piece   of  equipment 
that's  being  needed  by  Industry.  These  are 
very  high-minded  types  of  enterprises.  Tliey 
are  needed  by  our  society;  they  are  essential 
to  our  society.  And  thank  goodness  that  the 
monetary  rewards  now  are  not  so  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  so-called  white-collar  work- 
ers. These  gentlemen  that  you'll  meet  as  you 
go  tlirough  here  vrlll  tell  you  that,  gee,  they 
have  high  expectations  to  make  a  good  living 
at  what  they're  doing.  They  have  removed 
the  stigma  between  white  and  blue  collars. 
Student.  I've  always  had  an  interest  in 
airplanes    and   fl\-lng,   and   I   vois   glancing 
through  the  college  catalogue  this  year  and 
I  found  that  they  had  this  avionics  program 
that  they  Just  started.  So  mainly  that's  what 
I  Vi'as  in  here  for,  was  the  flying  and  the  part 
ot  the  planes,  but  the  more  I  got  into  the 
electronic  part  of  It.  it  was  real  interesting 
and  also.  I  think,  there's  great  opportunity 
In  the  avionics  field. 

RUDD.  What  about  your  parents?  What 
do  they  think  of  you  studying  this  instead 
of  business? 

Stthjent.  Well,  my  father  sort  of  wanted 
me  to  go  on  and  get  a  four-year  degree,  but 
the  more  I  told  him  about  it  the  more  he 
got  interested  in  it.  He  also  likes  to  fly, 
as  I  do. 
RuDD.  What  does  he  do? 


STin)ENT.  He's  a  senior  machine  designer 
at  Fisher  Body  in  Detroit. 

STUDENT.  I'm  m  automotive  heavy-equip- 
ment technology. 

RuDD.  What  is  that  going  to  mean?  What 
will  you  be  when  you  get  out? 

Student.  Well.  I  can  go  Into  the  field  of 
the  auto  industrv,  not— I  won't  necessarily 
be  a  mechanic.  I  can  be  a  representative  or 
some  managerial  job. 

RuoD.  What  do  your  parents  think  of  all 
this? 

Student.  Well,  my  father  was  a  doctor  and 
he  wanted  me  to  be  a  doctor.  And  then  I 
quite  didn't  want  to  be  a  doctor  and  I  didn't 
know  reallv  what  I  wanted  to  be  and  went 
into  the  service.  And  after  I  finished  the 
service  I  decided  I'd  have  to  pick  up  a  trade, 
and  my  father  asked  around  and  he  i^-anted 
me  to  be  a  plumber. 

RuDD.  Why?  Why  a  plumber? 
Student.  Well,  he  asked  around  his  pa- 
tients. He's— being  a  doctor,  he's  kind  of 
money-minded,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  in 
that  field  because  of  that  reason  alone.  And 
I  quite  didn't  want  to  be  a  plumber  so  X 
chose  to  l3e  a  mechanic.  And  after  I  went 
through  automotive  senice  I  decided  to  go 
two  more  years  and  get  a  degree. 

RuDD.  Well.  Is  he  reconciled  to  it?  Does 
he  think  you  can  make  enough  money  this 
way? 
Student.  Oh,  yes.  He's  really  happy  now. 
RuDD.  Professor  Harold  Hodgklnson  of  the 
University  of  California  has  visited  or  In- 
vestigated more  than  2,000  campuses.  He 
sees  a  great  economic  leveling  process  affect- 
ing white-  and  blue-collar  workers:  In  his 
view,  they're  both  shading  into  gray. 

HoDGKiNSON.  You  find  that  today.  If  you 
look  at  the  Income  levels  of  all  American 
workers.  In  60  percent  of  the  cases  you  can't 
tell  whether  the  person  who  made  that  sal- 
ary was  a  college  graduate  or  a  non-college 
person  just  from  the  salary  level.  So  these 
matters  have  really  Indicated  that  the  blue- 
collar  worker,  especially  In  unionized  areas, 
has  overlapped  the  salary  levels  of  those 
who've  been  to  college. 

In  my  case,  for  example,  I  have  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctor- 
ate from  Harvard,  and  my  average  salary  is 
about  $4,000  below  the  mean  of  Intercon- 
tinental truckers  who  drive  trucks  across  the 
country.  Now  I'm  not  sure  that's  necessarily 
bad.  That  Is.  Im  not  sure  myself  that  I 
should  be  compensated  for  every  year  of 
graduate  study  that  I've  engaged  in.  be- 
cause I've  done  It  primarily  for  my  own  seU- 
mtcrest. 

BUDD.  Clark  Kerr,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  currently  chairman 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

Kerr.  We  may  be  getting  Into  a  period  in 
the  future  in  the  United  States  where  peo- 
ple get  paid  not  Just  for  their  skiU  but  also 
the  disagreeableuess  of  their  work.  And 
somebody  who's  doing  a  very  disagreeable  Job 
may  end  up  gettmg  as  much  money  as  a 
person  with  a  good  deal  of  skill.  And  there'll 
be  a  certain  amount  of  social  justice  in  that 
and  I  really  think  the  American  people  will 
live  better  with  each  other  that  way. 
(Announcements.) 

RuDD.  Tills  is  not  reaUy  a  commercial. 
•COMPUTER ".  HI,  Tommy. 
Tom  Smothees.  HI.  Hey.  are  there  reaUy 
good  Jobs  for  kids  without  fotir  years  of  col- 
lege? 

••Computer  ".  Yes,  as  technicians.  Look  in 
my  visual  communications  center.  You  will 
see  openings  In  engineering,  chemistry  .  .  . 

Ri-OD.  This  public  service  message  is  aimed 
at  convincing  young  people  that  they  don't 
have  to  have  a  college  degree  In  order  to  get 
a  good  Job.  The  same  message  Is  gohig  out 
<m  radio  and  in  a  poster  campaign  aU  over 
the  country. 
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Smothths.  What's  that  address  again? 
'Cause  my  brother,  he's  looking  for  work. 

"Computer".  Careers,  Washington,  D.C. 

RuDD.  All  this  originates  in  the  Office  of 
Kducatlon  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
« atlon  and  Welfare. 

TAPE-ttEcoRDED  VOICES.  You're  nothing  In 
tills  country  without  a  college  degree. 

If  you  can't  afford  college,  yovi'll  never  get 
a  good  job. 

You're  both  wrong.  There  are  thoiisands  of 
college  graduates  who  cant  find  work,  yet 
today  there  Is  a  crying  need  for  technicians. 
You  don't  need  four  years  of  college  to  be- 
come a  technician.  All  you  .  .  . 

RuDD.  Sir,  It  sounds  like  you're  discourag- 
ing yovmg  people  from  going  to  college. 

Commissioner  or  ES)Ucation  Sidney  Mar- 
land.  On  the  contrary.  I've  been  a  school  man 
for  too  long  to  disregard  the  very  important 
job  of  the  schools  to  Include  college,  certain- 
ly among  the  expectations  of  young  people  a-s 
one  of  their  alternatives.  But  we're  now  hop- 
ing that  young  people  will  have  greater  free- 
dom of  choice  in  deciding  about  post-second- 
ary education  and  not  feel  that  it's  the  only 
road  to  glory.  We  know,  for  example — the  De- 
partment of  Labor  tells  us  that  fully  80  i>er- 
cent  of  the  Jobs  In  the  next  decade  will  be 
tilled  by  people  who  don't  require  a  college 
education. 

RuDD.  The  Commissioner  also  pointed  out 
that  too  many  young  Americans  don't  even 
Ijother  to  finish  high  school,  much  less  col- 
lege, and  he  drew  some  conclusions  from  that. 

Marland.  Well,  there's  something  wronj; 
with  the  system.  We  don't  denounce  any  part 
of  it,  but  we  say  tliat  we  can  be  better.  And 
we  can  especially  be  better  for  those  yoiuig 
people  in  tlie  United  Slates  who  are  disen- 
chanted with  the  system  of  education  at  all 
levels,  particularly  high  sch«)l  students  and 
college  students  who  are  moving  aimlessly 
through  a  network  becau.se  .someone  says  the 
network  is  good  and  it's  supposed  to  be  there 
for  everybody — and  indeed  it  is.  But  were 
now  adding  what  we  hope  will  be  a  sense  of 
purposefulness  to  that  network. 

RvDD.  As  more  and  more  yoiuig  Americans 
Ijei^in  to  realize  that  a  four-year  degree  has 
not  a  guarantee  of  employment,  we  may  ex- 
pect an  increase  In  enrollment  In  the  al- 
ready-booming two-year  community  or  junior 
colleges,  which  offer  both  vocational  train- 
ing and  the  liberal  arts.  Any  high  school 
graduate  can  get  into  a  conununity  college, 
no  matter  what  grades  he  or  slie  made  in 
high  school,  and  tuition  costs  next  to  noth- 
ing. 

When  Miami-Dade  Jinilor  College  opened 
with  one  campus  In  1960,  it  had  fourteen 
hundred  students.  Today  there  are  two  cam- 
puses and  38.000  students.  Another  campus  is 
luider  construction  and  there  are  more  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

Teacher.  Chekhov  and  Ibsen  died  within 
a  year  of  each  other:  Ibsen  in  1905.  Chekhov 
In  1904  .  .  . 

RuDD.  At  community  colleges,  70  percent 
of  the  students  say  that  they  want  to  go  on 
to  a  regular  four-year  Institution  and  get  a 
degree,  but  the  dropout  rate  is  enormous  and 
nobody  really  knows  how  many  actually  do 
go  on  and  get  that  degree. 

Teacher.  He  may  frisk  you  If  he  has  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  you  are  armed  and 
dangerous  to  him. 

RvDD.  Curiously  enough,  only  30  percent 
of  the  nation's  community  college  students 
choose  vocational  courses.  For  those  who  do 
at  MUml-Dade,  the  most  popular  program 
Ls  police  science,  which  trains  men  and  wo- 
men for  all  sorts  of  law  enforcement  work. 

Stvdemt.  .  .  .  stop  the  guy,  like  say  he  was 
belligerent  to  you  and  then  you'd  stop  and 
frisk  him,  but  then  you  thought  be  might 
have  ■omethlng  In  the  car.  Would  you  be 
allowed  to  go  In  the  car? 

Teacbbi.  No,  a  stop  and  a  friak  does  not 


allow  a  car  search,  unless  you  have  further 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  car  is 
carrying  what  is,  the  court  says,  material 
offensive  to  the  law. 

RtTDD.  Some  people  have  .said  that  commu- 
nity colleges  are  just  educational  holdUig 
basins  which  society  has  created  to  contain 
those  young  men  and  women  who  have  not 
yet  decided  what  to  do  with  their  lives  or 
who  couldn't  get  into  four-year  colleges.  We 
put  that  proposition  to  Miami-Dade's  Pres- 
ident, Peter  Masiko. 

Masiko.  If  your  conception  of  a  college  is 
somebody  who  ranks  in  the  top  ten  percent 
of  his  high  school  class  and  anybody  who 
ranks  below  that  is  not  worthy  of  any  con- 
sideration In  higher  education,  then  I  can't 
argue  with  you.  My  philosophy  is  that  any- 
body, regardless  of  where  he  stands,  if  he 
wants  to  move  himself  up,  if  he  has  higher 
ambitions,  it's  not  inappropriate  for  us  to 
try  to  work  with  him  and  develop  his  talent. 

BuDD.  We  asked  Clark  Kerr  If  he  thinks 
everyone  should  go  to  college. 

Kerr.  To  begin  with,  I  don't  think  yo\i  can 
deny  young  people  that  opportunity  If  they 
want  it.  And  there  may  be  a  lot  of  people 
tliat  don't  get  the  Jobs  they  want  to  get,  but 
still  there  are  other  things  that  come  out  of 
college  aside  from  Just  getting  a  Job.  Gen- 
erally, the  studies  .show  that  people  who've 
gojie  to  college  enjoy  life  more,  they  have 
more  varied  Interests,  tliey  participate  more 
hi  community  activity,  et  cetera.  So  it  isn't 
just  jobs.  But  It  just  seems  to  me  that  In  a 
democracy,  almost  regardle.ss  of  the  conse- 
quences, that  every  young  person  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  develop  his  atJllity  and,  as 
a  martrr  of  fact,  they're  going  to  have  that 
chance. 

Hodckinson.  The  qtiestlon  one  has  to  ask 
Is:  given  Increasing  years  of  education,  is 
there  any  Increased  quality  of  the  human 
beings  who  come  out  of  the  other  end  of  the 
system?  Are  we  really  adding  that  much  to 
people's  competence  or  ability  to  live  well 
as  a  human  being?  I  think  that's  an  open 
question. 

Ri'DD.  Well.  I  suppose  that  raises  the  In- 
evitable question  of  what  higher  education 
is  really  for. 

HoDOKiNsoN.  There's  been  a  continual  de- 
bate over  that  question  and  clearly  there's 
no  answer.  Tlie  problem  Is  that  the  elitist 
models  that  we're  following — like  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton — have  for  years  pro- 
claimed that  the  B.A.  did  not  certify  anybody 
to  do  anything.  That  Is,  the  bachelor's  was 
never  assumed  to  be  a  marketable  commod- 
ity. Today  more  and  more  students  are  say- 
ing: "What  can  we  do  with  this  kind  of  tool? 
You've  given  us  this  degree.  What  does  it 
now  mean?"  And  I  think  some  changes  are 
going  to  take  place  along  that  line. 

RuDD.  Well,  do  you  think  that  everybody 
should  go  on  and  get  a  higher  education  or 
not? 

HoDCKiNsoN.  I  don't  think  necessarily  that 
everybody  should  get  a  baccalaureate  degree 
from  an  accredited  school.  I  think  every- 
body who  wants  to  should  have  some  chance 
to  further  his  educational  interests,  some  of 
which  may  be  in  colleges,  some  of  which  may 
be  not.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  many 
American  young  people  could,  without  ever 
going  to  a  college  at  all,  build  a  very  satis- 
factory life  around  a  good  Income,  a  good 
home,  reasonable  knowledge  of  cultural 
values,  sell-expression,  the  time  to  develop 
their  own  code  of  ethics  and  morality,  and 
time  to  participate  in  community  affairs. 
There's  very  little  evidence  that  college  stu- 
dents are  necessarily  any  different  along 
those  lines.  And  the  stereotypes  we've  held 
about  college  as  being  the  only  stepping- 
stone  to  high-status  careers,  I  think,  is  going 
to  break  down. 

RuDO.  Meanwhile,  the  million  members  of 
the  class  of  1972  are  upon  us,  destined — In 


all  too  many  cases — to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  members  of  the  class  of  1971. 

Brockport  State  College  in  upstate  New 
York  graduated  fifteen  hundred  young  men 
and  women  this  month.  It  was,  as  usual,  a 
cheerful  scene. 

( Voices ) 

But  underneath  the  graduation-day 
euphoria  lie  some  tough  statistics.  In  the 
past,  Brockport  has  been  successful  in  find- 
ing jobs  for  its  graduates;  this  year  twelve 
hundred  of  the  graduates  registered  with 
the  placement .  office  for  employment,  but 
only  16  actually  had  firm  Job  offers  at  grad- 
uation. 

Excuse  me,  miss,  what  was  your  major? 

Woman.  Elementary  education  and  history. 

RuDD.  Have  you  got  a  Job  yet? 

Woman.  Partially.  I  have  a  promise  of  one 
from  Buffalo. 

RuDD.  You  sound  sort  of  doubtful  about  it. 

Woman.  Well,  they  have  a  list  that  they 
place  people  from  and  I'm  number  40. 

RuDD.  Forty? 

Woman.  Out  of  401. 

RuDD.  Well,  how  many  Job  openings  are 
there? 

Woman.  They  said  they  didn't  know  yet. 
so  that's  why  it's  doubtful. 

Man.  I  figure  there's  a  25  percent  chance 
I'll  have  a  Job  come  September. 

RuoD.  Did  you  have  to  borrow  money  to  go 
to  .school,  by  any  chance? 

Man.  Yes,  all  four  years,  on  the  New  York 
State  Higher  Education  Assistance. 

RtiDD.  How  about  paying  it  back?  Are  they 
pretty  lenient  about  that? 

Man.  I  think  we  have  10  years — I'm  not 
sure — to  p-iy  it  back.  So  I  should  get  it  done, 
one  way  or  another. 

Father.  It's  been  a  pretty  tough  four  ye.irs. 
but  we  finally  got  around  to  It.  She's  been 
here  for  the  four  years. 

RuDD.  Well,  I  Just  wonder  If  a  lot  of  these 
young  people  are  feeling  pretty  bitter  at)out 
this.  Are  you?  About  the  employment  situa- 
tion? 

Woman.  Well,  I  think  there  should  be  more 
Jobs,  but  there  aren't.  There's  nothing  any- 
body can  do. 

KIan.  I  sent  out  about,  I'd  say,. 20  letters 
of  Inquiry.  You  get  back  maybe  five  applica- 
tions— some  of  them  just  throw  the  letters 
away.  I  guess.  And  from  that  maybe  I'll  fill 
out  the  applications,  send  them  In  from 
there.  Have  to  wait  until  they  call  you.  And 
tliey  haven't  called. 

RcDD.  Well,  as  parents,  how  do  you  feel 
about  all  that?  Do  you  think — have  you 
wasted  four  years  of  money,  do  you  think? 

Father.    No  .  .  . 

Mother.  We're  very  proud. 

Fathj:r.  .  .  .  definitely  not.  No  waste.  He'll 
make  it.  He'll  find  something.  He's  very 
ambitious. 

RuDD.  What  are  you  going  to  do  if  nothing 
turns  up  In  your  field? 

Man.  Possibly  go  on  and  get  a  master's,  but 
as  of  yet  I'm  undecided. 

RuDD.  Are  these  your  parents? 

Man.  Yes,  they  are. 

RuDD.  What's  your  reaction  to  that,  sir? 
When  he  st.arted  in  school,  did  you  expect 
him  to  be  able  to  get  a  job  when  he  got  out, 
fairly  easily? 

Father.  We  hoped  he  would,  but  he  hasn't 
been  able  to  as  yet. 

RuDD.  Does  that  seem  like  a  terribly  frus- 
trating thing  to  you,  I  would  imagine.  Is  it? 

Man.  Yes,  it  is,  very  much.  It  seems  that  if 
you  spend  all  this  time  and  money  In  a  col- 
lege investment,  that  you  would  expect  some 
reasonable  return,  but  I  guess  I  have  to  try 
harder. 

RuDD.  There's  an  old  saying  in  this  coun- 
tr>' :  If  you're  so  smart,  how  come  you're  not 
rich?  Well,  of  course,  a  college  degree  never 
guaranteed  smartness,  but  It  did  give  you  an 
edge  in  the  job  market  over  those  who  didn't 
have  It.  Act\mlly,  of  course,  the  rewards  of 
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truly  "higher"  educatl<m  are  almost  by  defi- 
nition intangible  and  Americans  are  not 
noted  as  a  people  fond  of  inUnglble  re- 
wards We  like  a  return  on  the  dolUr,  prefer- 
ably in  cash,  but  most  of  today's  graduates 
are  not  getting  It.  Of  course,  for  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  elite  Ivy  League  schools,  the  old 
boy"  network  wUl  probably  contmue  to  func- 
tion- they  won't  have  as  much  trouble  find- 
ing jobs  as  those  from  Old  Slwash.  And  the 
ones  who  are  highly  motivated  and  scholas- 
tically  incimed  wlU  probably— and  should 
probably— go  on  for  the  four-year  degree  and 
eraduate  school.  But  most  young  Americans 
don't  fit  those  categories,  and  that  vast 
majority  Is  In  trouble,  with  no  agreement  at 
all  on  how  to  get  them  out. 

There  are  those  who  blame  the  problems 
of  most  graduates  on  the  temporary  slug- 
gishness of  the  economy,  although  many 
economists  say  that  It  Isn't  temporary  for 
college  graduates.  Some  blame  the  colleges 
and  universities  lor  not  warning  the  under- 
graduates that  it's  tough  out  there;  but  the 
school  men  argue,  with  tradition  on  their 
side,  that  their  function  is  to  educate,  not 
to  run  employment  agencies.  Also,  of  course, 
revolutionary  changes  In  higher  education 
would  mean  changes  in  faculties,  and  Its 
only  human  to  try  and  protect  one's  Job. 
Then,  some  blame  the  American  Mom  and 
Dad,  'who  simply  want  their  kid  to  go  to 
college. 

But  blame  Implies  guUt  and  guilt  Implies 
something  wrong  has  been  done  and  wrong- 
doing implies  that  something  right  could 
have  been  done.  Well,  we  thought,  of  course, 
we  were  doing  the  right  thing,  but  as  we're 
learning  more  and  mote  these  days,  the  road 
to  hell  sometimes  Is  paved  with  good  Uiten- 
tlons,  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  we've  put  our  young  college  graduates 
m  one  hell  of  a  fix. 
This  to  Hughes  Rudd  for  CBS  Reports. 
(Announcements. ) 


SPEECH     BY     SENATOR     GEORGE 
McOOVERN  AT  ANNUAL  CONVEN- 
TION   OP  NATKWAL   EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION,     ATLANTIC     CITY, 
NJ.,  JUNE  29.  1972 
Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly Senator  George  McGovern  addressed 
the  National  Convention  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.  I  have  read  the  text  of  that  speech 
and  found  it  to  be  a  most  thought- 
provoking   dissertation— particularly   to 
someone  like  myself  who  has  been  in- 
tensely Interested  in  education,  what  we 
have  done,  what  we  have  not  done,  and 
where  we  are  heading.  Like   all  good 
speeches,  it  contains  matters  with  which 
some  people  will  disagree,  while  others 
will  agree.  But,  I  foimd  the  speech  to  be 
of  such  overriding  interest  that  I  felt  it 
should  be  made  available  in  our  general 
documents.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  George  McOovern  at  thb 
Annual  Convention  op  thk  National 
Education  Association,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  June,  29,  1972 

For  some  months  now_  the  political  com- 
mentators have  been  doing  their  best  to  ex- 
plain how  an  obscure  small  stAte  Senator 
low  on  charisma  has  come  so  close  to  what 
Disraeli  once  called  "the  top  of  the  greasy 
pole." 
I    think    that    ultimately,    much    of    the 


credit— <w  blame,  if  you  wUl— must  go  to  a 
few  teachers  in  South  DakoU,  the  well-known 
hotbed  of  radlcaltom. 

There  was  a  time,  forty  years  ago,  back  in 
the  first  grade  In  Mitchell,  when  I  was  bo 
afraid  of  public  speaking  I  wouldn't  even  read 
aloud  In  class.  Because  of  this  my  first  grade 
teacher  was  on  the  verge  of  keeping  me  back. 
She  finaUy  passed  me,  but  only  "on  condi- 
tion." In  the  second  grade  I  had  a  teacher 
who  made  it  clear  that  I  would  read  out 
loud — or  else. 

Later,  in  high  school,  two  other  teachers 
got  me  interested  m  deviating  and  politics. 
Of  course,  the  times  were  simpler  then,  and 
so  was  I  But  the  first  lessons  In  grit  sUyed 
with  me,  and  so  did  the  memory  of  teachers 
who  cared  enough  about  one  boy  to  go  out 
of  their  way  to  coax,  prod,  sometimes  threat- 
en and  finally  Inspire  him. 

1  dont  think  that  the  essentials  of  good 
teaching  have  changed  much  since  then.  It 
still  comes  down  to  cartng  for  a  single  boy  or 
girl,  simply  because  they  are  a  single  boy  or 
girl  I  tried  to  remember  that  when  I  taught 
m  the  History  Department  of  Dakota  W^sley- 
an  University,  concern  for  others  Is  a  pretty 
good  credo  to  Uve  by.  not  only  for  teachers, 
but  for  p<^itlclanB. 

So  I  come  to  you  today  as  a  politician,  a 
candidate  for  office,  but  also  as  a  former 
teacher  who  hasnt  forgotten  either  Its  Joys 
or  its  frustrations. 

Education  today  Is  being  blamed  for  many 
of  our  problems,  from  dropouts  to  drug  abuse. 
Overnight  everyone  has  become  an  expert  on 
what  Is  wrong  with  oiur  schools.  It  some  times 
seems  as  if  the  most  qualified  experts  on  edu- 
cation are  those  who  have  the  least  to  do 

with  It.  ,       .      X..  . 

I  do  not  wish  to  diminish  or  dismiss  their 
complaints.  One  does  not  have  to  spend  every 
day  of  his  life  in  the  classroom  to  know  that 
something  Is  fundamentally  amiss.  To  have  a 
son  or  daughter  of  school  age  Is  sometimes 
expertise  enough. 

Plainly,  American  education  Is  In  trouble. 
It  is  not  doing  Its  Job — certainly  not  the  Job 
It  did  for  me. 

After  200  years  of  boasting  an  educational 
system  that  provides  free  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  we  have  forgotten  what  free 
and  equal  for  all  really  means. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  neither  free  nor  equal, 
when  a  child's  chance  to  quality  education 
depends  not  on  his  own  Initiative  and  en- 
ergy, but  on  where  he  Is  bom  or  where  he  is 
bused,  or  where  his  famUy  runs  to  escape  a 
declining  urban  environment. 

We  are,  as  a  nation  neither  free  nor  equal, 
when,  within  a  smgl'e  sUte,  the  money  In- 
vested in  education  can  range  from  $669  per 
pupil  to  nearly  •2600. 

Equal  opportunity  Is  not  a  prinlege,  to  be 
dispensed  to  the  wealthy,  and  withheld  from 
the  poor.  It  Is  the  right  of  every  American, 
whatever  his  color  or  birth  or  neighborhood. 
Making  equal  educational  opportunity  a  re- 
ality is  not  a  choice,  but  an  obligation,  and 
that  obligation  Is  not  fulfilled  by  a  govern- 
ment that  vetoes  funds  tor  education,  ties 
the  hands  of  school  boards  trying  to  obey  the 
law,  whose  priorities  are  so  distorted  that  It 
pays  for  90  To  of  the  cost  of  the  Inter-state 
highway  system  and  only  7%  of  the  cost  of 
education. 

The  budget  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment shows  us  a  nation  whose  commitment 
to  education — In  terms  of  national  wealth — 
is  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  major  coun- 
trj'  of  the  world; 

A  nation  whose  federal  government  will 
ask  of  each  citizen  a  $400  contribution  for 
the  military,  and  a  $12  contribution  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education; 

A  nation  which  spends  $21,600  to  kill   a 

Vletcong  soldier,  and  $44  federal  dollars  per 

year  to  educate  each  of  her  primarj-  school 

children. 

It  is  time  to  stop  spending  money  killing 


Asian  chUdren,  and  start  emending  it  to  teach 
American  children. 

To  do  what  we  must  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion will  cost  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
we  are  spending  today.  But  an  affluent  society 
which  believes  in  equal  access  to  education 
should  be  willing  to  pay  for  It. 

I  am  not  the  first  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency to  make  such  a  statement.  In  1968, 
another  candidate,  in  an  open  letter  to  the 
teachers  of  America,  said  flatly:  "When  we 
talk  about  cutting  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment— either  federal,  state  or  local— the  one 
area  we  can't  shortchange  Is  education.  Edu- 
cation Is  the  one  area  in  which  we  must  do 
everjthing  that  Is  necessarj-  to  achieve  the 
American  dream." 

Those  are  the  words  of  Richard  Nixon,  the 
same  man  who,  ae  President  vetoed  an  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill,  and  who  would 
have  killed  a  second  had  not  the  Congress 
overridden  his  veto.  In  the  four  years  since 
Richard  Nixon  was  elected  President,  fed- 
eral aid  to  the  schooU  has  declined  12 '^J. 
and  would  have  slid  further  If  the  President 
had  had  his  way. 

We  must  find  new  funds  for  education, 
outside  of  the  unfair  and  Inadequate  system 
of  school  finance  we  have  today. 

The  (wrdinary  working  man,  who  scrimps 
and  saves  to  come  up  with  the  monthly  mort- 
gage payment  Is  fed  up  with  a  system  which 
taxes  his  property  at  full  value,  and  permits 
United  States  Steel  to  earn  $154  million  on 
profits  and  pay  no  income  taxes  at  all. 

Working  people  are  directing  this  rage  at 
desperately  needed  school  bond  Issues. 
Teachers  are  being  laid  off,  classes  are  being 
cut  back,  essential  services  curtailed,  and 
some  schools  are  faced  with  having  to  close 
their  doors. 

We  cannot  depend  on  these  old  declining 
sources  for  the  funds  we  need.  Nor  can  we 
look  to  heaven  and  pray  for  additional  rev- 
enues from  economic  growth,  which  may  or 
may  not  come  In  and  may  or  may  not  be 
monopolized  by  the  rising  costs  of  current 
programs. 

I  have  made  it  a  rule  In  my  campaign  not 
to  propose  additional  federal  expenditures 
unless  I  can  show  where  the  money  Is  com- 
ing from.  That  is  why  I  have  made  proposals 
for  tax  reform  and  defense  reductions.  They 
may  be  controversial,  but  it  Is  far  more  re- 
sponsible to  propose  and  debate  them  now 
than  to  make  fake  promises  and  raise  false 
hopes  among  our  people  and  our  children. 

Specificallv,  as  President,  I  would  Imme- 
diately take"  the  $4  billion  we  are  spending 
this  year  to  finance  the  Increased  bombard- 
ment of  Indochina  and  use  It  to  more  than 
double  the  current  federal  assistance  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  government  pay  one  third  of  the 
total  costs  of  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  while  continuing  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  existing  compensatory  and 
special  purpose  aid.  Based  on  current  ex- 
penditures, this  program  would  amount  to 
about  $15  billion  per  year. 

Three  of  every  four  dollars  of  that  money 
should  be  allocated  to  the  states  based  on 
their  ability  to  raise  revenue,  and  their  edu- 
catloiml  needs — Including  numbers  of  stu- 
dents In  average  daily  attendance,  and  spe- 
cial conditions  which  Increase  per  pupil  cosUs. 
Tlie  remaining  dollars  would  be  allocated 
among  the  states  under  an  incentive  pro- 
gram, designed  to  achieve  fair  administra- 
tion of  the  state  and  local  tax  structure. 
This  money  would  be  used  to  encourage  siich 
steps  as  publication  of  property  valuations, 
imiform  statewide  property  assessments,  sim- 
plified procedures  for  citizen  action  to  assure 
equitable  tax  enforcement,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  special  local  tax  privileges. 

Finally,  all  of  the  federal  education  money 
allocated  to  the  states  would  be  distributed 
under  a  formula  designed  to  equalize  ediica- 
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tional  opportunity,  by  achieving  mlnlnmm 
standards  or  educational  quality  In  »11  school 
districts  from  the  combination  ol  federal 
funds,  state  aid  and  uniform  local  school  tax 
effort. 

In  doing  so.  we  slioiild  pay  special  atten- 
tion not  on!y  to  the  needs  of  inner-city 
youth,  but  to  the  special  bilingual  needs  ot 
Mexican-American  youth,  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  they  live;  and  to  the  needs 
of  Indian  children  not  Just  for  better  schools, 
but  for  preservation  of  the  rich  heritage  of 
Indian  culture. 

These  proposals  In  no  way  pretend  to  be 
the  final  solution  to  why,  after  billions  of 
dollars,  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dedi- 
cated mau-hoiu-s,  there  are  too  many  chil- 
dren who  are  not  leanUng  enough,  or  are 
not  learning  at  all.  So  far  at  least,  a  great 
deal  of  money  has  not  been  able  to  reach, 
them.  This  Is  the  real  dilemma  In  education. 
For  all  our  expertise,  we  are  still  fumbling 
lor  tlie  key  to  what  makes  children  learn. 

As  a  former  teacher,  and  the  father  of  five 
children,  I  do  not  believe  that  "death"  must 
necessarily  come  "at  an  early  age."  I  offer  no 
ultimate  answers.  I  only  propose  we  begin 
to  look  for  them,  in  ourselves,  and  in  the 
children  we  seek  to  serve. 

One  obvious  way  to  centralize  our  efforts  is 
In  a  single  government  agency  of  cabinet- 
rauk,  a  department  which  can  bring  the  full 
force  of  our  creative  educational  talent  to 
bear.  As  Prcaident.  I  wlU  ask  the  Congress  for 
authority  to  create  a  separate  Department  of 
Education,  run  by  educators  and  responsive 
to  them.  And  since  women  today  account  for 
75..  of  all  our  teachers  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  I  would  put  their 
practical  experience  to  work  by  uamiug  a 
woman  Secreiar>-  of  Education. 

Teachers  may  not  have  all  the  answers, 
but  It  Is  high  time  we  start  to  ask  tliem  the 
questions. 

If  Uie  self-esteem  of  pupils  is.  as  the  ex- 
perts say,  crucial  to  the  learning  process,  the 
self-esteem  of  teachers,  and  the  respect  we 
•how  tbem  Is  no  less  so.  Too  often,  I  have 
talked  to  young  men  and  women  across  the 
country,  who.  when  asked  what  they  do. 
reply,  with  a  trace  of  embarrassment,  "I'm 
oiUy  a  teacher. ' 

Teaching  outjht  to  be  our  highest  calling. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is. 

But  while  we  have  talked  long  about  teach- 
ers' responsibilities.  I  think  we  have  fallen 
far  short  on  teachers'  rights.  And  that  is  a 
condition  we  must  change. 

That  means  hrst  of  all  that  we  must  liave 
speedy  ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  I  returned  from  the  campaign 
trail  to  help  defeat  the  crippling  amend- 
ments which  were  offered  to  that  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor.  As  in  all  other  Jobs 
and  professions.  I  waiit  to  see  the  teachers 
who  are  women  paid  aud  advanced  ou  the 
basis  of  worth,  and  not  accordUig  to  old, 
arbitrary  aud  senseless  prejudices. 

Beyond  tliat,  I  waut  to  see  tliat  all  Amer- 
ican teachers  have  a  Federally-assured  right 
to  collective  bargaining.  We  need  that  not 
only  to  achieve  decent  treatment  on  pay 
and  beuetits:  we  need  it  to  back  up  the  public 
interest  in  quality  education.  I  want  teach- 
ers to  have  the  same  right  to  bargain  col- 
lecUvely  that  people  In  the  private  sector 
enjoy.  I  applaud  your  growing  uuisieuce  that 
you  be  assured  the  full  right  of  collective 
bargaining.  I  know  that  you  want  this  power 
not  alone  for  your  own  interest,  but  to  lift 
tlie  quality  of  education  for  our  own  chil- 
dren. 

Once  teachers  are  accorded  this  proper  re- 
spect, once  they  are  paid  as  the  professionals 
tliey  are,  onc«  the  blame  for  educational 
failure  Is  placed  where  it  belongs— ou  regres- 
sive tax  situations,  on  discriminatory  hiring, 
on  outmoded  curricula,  on  the  plain  unwill- 
ingness of  a  few  to  allow  free  and  equal  op- 


portunity for  all — and  not  solely  on  the  backs 
of  teachers,  then  will  teaching  regain  the 
eminence  It  had  in  the  earliest  days  of  our 
republic,  when  the  surest  slg^i  of  civilization 
was  the  arrival  of  th«  TlHage  schoobnaxm. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  teacher.  I  hope, 
as  I  move  around  this  great  cmmtry  of  ours 
in  the  coming  months,  to  do  a  little  teach- 
ing on  mv  own,  because,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, that  is  what  the  President  must  be:  a 
teacher  for  the  nation. 

If  America  educates  ic-s  well  than  It  sho^ild. 
it  Is  In  part  because  the  man  who  should 
be  the  nation's  lending  educator  has  abdi- 
cated that  role.  Instead  of  schooling  the  na- 
tion In  the  rule  of  law.  there  Is  an  evasion  of 
and  contempt  for  the  law. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  what  the  Presi- 
dency is  all  about.  It  l.s  not  what  America 
is  all  about,  and  It  certainly  Is  not  what 
teaching  Is  all  about. 

As  a  candidate  for  President.  I  think  we 
can  do  better:  as  an  American,  with  children 
of  mv  own,  I  know  we  must. 


bers  of  the  House  Ways  smd  Means  Com- 
mittee to  urge  that  hearings  be  held  on 
this  matter.  I  add  my  own  ■voice  to  that 
of  Ed  Lar&oii,  his  committee  and  all  the 
members  of  the  National  Small  Business 
Association  in  this  plea. 


TAX  REFORM  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  during  recent  months  about 
the  need  for  revision  of  the  Tax  Code. 
A  gi-eat  deal  has  been  said  about  the  clos- 
iilig  of  loopholes,  of  aiding  the  poor,  of 
doing  sometliing  lor  minorities. 

Ne€dle.ss  to  say.  I  endorse  these  state- 
ments, and  have  myself  been  the  spon- 
sor of  many  of  them.  I  have  noted  how- 
ever, during  the  preceeding  months  an 
absence  of  remarks  on  the  need  for  tax 
reform  affecting  a  major  economic  and 
social  sector  of  oui-  economy,  namely  the 
small  business  commimity.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  this  vital  backbone  of  the 
coimtry  is  responsible  for  employing 
some  40  million  of  our  entire  labor  force. 
In  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  of  a  total 
of  82,510  busmess  reporting  units,  78,651, 
almost  97  percent  employ  50  or  fewer 
people.  This  Mr.  President,  is  the  force 
of  small  business,  true  not  only  for  my 
State,  but  true,  as  well,  for  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Bearing  this  picture  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Small  Business 
Tax  Reform.  This  is  a  committee,  formed 
by  the  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion. The  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
Mr.  Ed  Larson,  president  of  the  Anderson 
Co.  of  Gary,  Ind.  The  sole  piurpose 
of  tliis  committee  is  to  foster  tax  reform 
for  small  business.  To  date,  I  believe  the 
committee  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
and  as  proof  thereof  I  am  extremely 
happy  to  see  that  169  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  28  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  either  intro- 
duced or  cosponsored  legislation  aimed  at 
a.ssisting  the  small  businessman. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
able  to  add  my  name  to  this  growing  list 
of  small  business  supporters  in  the  Con- 
gress and  I  would  urge  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
do  so,  to  come  foi-\vard  in  suppoit  of 
small  business  by  either  introducing 
measuies  of  their  own,  or  by  cosponsor- 
ttig  bills  already  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  National 
Committee  for  Small  Business  Tax  Re- 
form has  already  met  with  leadiiig  mem- 


"NEWS  FOR  THE  DEAF"— A  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

Mr.  WLLLLA^IS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  growixig  awareness  in  the  television 
industry  of  the  need  to  provide  programs 
and  do  research  to  increase  the  utility 
of  this  media  for  the  handleapped.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  many  statiOTis 
currently  provide  a  •video  recap  of  news 
bulletins  which  preempt  regularly  sched- 
uled broadcasts  as  well  as  UM^tions  for 
some  popular  shows  and  sciecial  pro- 
grams. 

One  television  station  in  Washington 
area,  however,  has  a  regularly  scheduled 
news  stmimary  for  the  deaf  ajtd  deserves 
special  commendation. 

During  the  recent  devastation  of  Hur- 
ricane Agnes,  WTOP-TV  recruited  a  deaf 
person  to  report  on  the  weather,  flooding, 
road  conditions  and  evacuation  plans  for 
the  Washington  metn^olrtan  area. 

Because  of  overwhelmfaagly  favorable 
public  response,  WTOP-TV  has  decided 
to  include  "News  for  the  Deaf"  on  the 
CBS  morning  news  with  John  Hart.  This 
creative  and  spontaneously  originated 
programing  in  sign  language  represents 
a  milestone  in  public  service  tetecommu- 
nications. 

As  the  sponsor  of  S.  3407,  the  Supple- 
mentaiT  Education  Services  for  the 
Handicapped  Act  of  1972,  I  am  particii- 
lariy  pleased  that  WTOP-TV  has  taken 
a  pioneering  lead  in  provldBig  eq^al  op- 
portunity for  deaf  persons  to  receive  in- 
formation in  emergencies  as  well  as  in- 
creased access  to  educational,  cultural 
and  recreational  opportimities.  These 
are  some  of  the  purposes  of  S.  3407  and 
"News  For  the  Deaf"  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  vital  role  television  can  play  in 
integrating  the  han<ficapped  into  the 
mainstream  of  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  commend 
WTOP  for  its  responsiveness  to  this  long 
overdue  need  of  the  handicapped  and  for 
its  continuing  leadership  in  promoting 
civic  responsibility.  I  am  hopeful  that 
"News  For  the  Deaf"  will  provide  an  ex- 
ample of  expanded  community  service 
for  everj-  television  station  in  America. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS. 1973 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  for  morning  busmess  hav- 
ing expired  again,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1973  foi  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  develc^Mxient,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
autlicrlze   conslructlon   at  certain.  Installs- 
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tions  in  connection  with  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Resen'e 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  is  recognized 
to  call  up  an  amendment  on  wliich  time 
for  debate  is  limited  to  30  minutes  at  this 

time.  .J     .    ,      11 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  unprhited  amendment  which  Is 
at  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
Tlie  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 
on   page   23,    after   line    4,   insert    a    new 
section  605   as  follows: 

"Sec  605.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  authority  provided  in  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Defense  Procvu-ement  Act  of 
1970.  Act  of  October  7.  1970.  Pub.  Law  91- 
441,  is  hereby  extended  until  December  31. 
1!<73." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  from  Washington 
permit  the  Chair  to  state  the  remainder 
of  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
pertaining  to  this  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  So  long  as  it  is  not 
taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  will  not  be  charged  to 
any  Senator. 

There  will  be  no  vote  at  this  time  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  Immediately  after  the  time 
has  expired,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  CRANSTON)  will  be  recognized 
to  call  up  his  amendment,  on  which  there 
is  a  limitation  of  iy2  hours,  to  be  followed 
by  recognition  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment on  which  there  is  a  limitation  of 
1'2  hours.  Votes  on  these  three  amend- 
ments will  occur  later  in  the  day. 

The  time  will  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  authors  of 
the  amendments  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  . 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  now 
recognized  for  such  time  as  he  desires 
to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing  is  not  only 
simple,  it  is  even  familiar.  I  offer  it  here 
today  as  I  did  on  an  earlier  occasion  and 
for  much  the  same  reason.  The  amend- 
ment merely  extends  the  life  of  section 
501  of  Public  Law  91-441  for  an  addi- 
tional year,  until  December  31,  1973, 
rather  than  this  September  1972,  when 
the  existing  authority  will  expire. 

Without  this  amendment,  we  face  the 
very  real  possibility  that  the  Piesident 
will"  be  left  without  the  authority  to  ex- 
tend much  needed  military  credits  to 
Israel  in  a  timely  fashion  and  on  the 
basis  of  interest  rates  the  Israelis  can  af- 
ford. In  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
authority  for  these  purposes  would  have 
been  enacted  by  now  in  the  military  as- 
sistance legislation  that  last  week  failed 
to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  It  is 


therefore  essential,  if  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  equipment  to  Israel  is  to  continue, 
that  we  move  now  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  current  authority  granted  under  my 
amendment  to  the  1970  Defense  Pro- 
curement Act.  ^     ,  ^ 

Mr  President,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  contained  some  $300  million  in  cred- 
its for  Israel.  These  credits  were  to  en- 
able Israel  to  pay  for  defense  items  made 
available  tmder  negotiated  arrange- 
ments with  the  U.S.  Government.  Tliere 
is  now  a  very  considerable  risk  that  these 
funds  will  not  be  authorized  in  a  manner 
that  would  permit  the  flow  of  equipment 
to  continue  free  of  interruption  or  uncer- 
tainty. My  amendment  would  alleviate 
that  situation  should  the  inability  to  ob- 
tain alternative  authority  persist,  as  well 
it  might.  ^  ^  ,  . 

The  provision  of  law  that  I  am  seeking 
to  extend  is  simple:  It  authorizes  the 
President  to  transfer  to  Israel  by  credit 
sale  such  equipment  as  may  be  neces- 
sai-y  to  maintain  the  military  balance 
in  the  Middle  East.  This  authority  was 
first  enacted  into  law  in  October  1970. 
when  my  original  amendment  passed  the 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  That 
authority,  signed  into  law  on  October  7, 
1970,  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  flow 
of  vital  Phantom  aircraft  to  Israel  was 
shortly  thereafter  resumed. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  recall  for  my 
colleagues  the  previous  vote  in  this  body 
on  the  measure  that  I  am  seeking  here 
to  extend,  in  point  of  time,  for  another 
year.  The  vote  came  on  an  amendment  to 
delete  the  present  authority  largely  on 
the  ground  that  jurisdiction  was  lacking 
in  the  procurement  bill.  The  Senate,  in 
its  wisdom,  acted  to  uphold  my  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  87  to  7.  Senators  felt 
then,  as  I  am  sure  they  will  now,  that  the 
crucial  authority  I  was  seeking  to  enact 
into  law  dwarfed  in  importance  any  tech- 
nical matter  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  the  events  of  the  last 
several  days  in  the  ^tiddle  East,  hi  which 
Egypt  has  moved  to  reduce  the  Soviet 
presence  on  her  soil  strongly  support  the 
view  I  have  many  times  urged  upon  the 
Senate:  That  the  determination  to  main- 
tain the  militaiT  balance  in  the  Middle 
East  by  helping  Israel  remain  strong  is 
the  key  buUding  block  on  which  peace 
and  stability  are  based.  Only  by  helping 
to  assure  that  Israel  will  always  be  in  a 
position  to  defend  herself  will  her  hos- 
tile neighbors  be  brought  to  understand 
the  futility  of  resort  to  military  force  and 
the  importance  of  direct  negotiation  to- 
ward a  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  act  today  to  extend  the  law  it 
so  strongly  supported  and  passed  when 
I  offered  It  before.  It  was  important  then 
as  it  is  now  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  safety  of  its  brave  and 
trusted  friend.  Israel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  I  have  just 
offered  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  together  with  section  501  of  Pub- 
lac  Law  91-441. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


On  page  23,  after  line  4,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 605  as  follows: 

"Sec  605.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  authority  provided  ai  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  Defense  Procurement  Act  of 
1970.  Act  of  October  7.  1970,  Public  Law  91- 
441.  Is  hereby  extended  until  December  31, 
1973." 


Section   501.   Public   L.*w   91-441 
Sec.   501.  The  Congress  views  with   grave 
concern  the  deepening   Involvement  of  the 
Soviet  Union   in  the   Middle  East   and   the 
clear  and  present  danger  to  world  peace  re- 
sulting from  such  involvement  which  can- 
not be  ignored  by  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  military  balance 
in  the  Middle  East,  by  furnishing  to  Israel 
the  means  of  providing  for  its  own  security, 
the   President   is  authorized  to  transfer   to 
Israel,  by  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  such 
aircraft,  and  equipment  appropriate  to  use, 
maintain,  and  protect  such  aircraft,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  counteract  any  past,  present, 
or  future  increased  military  assistance  pro- 
vided to  other  countries  of  the  Middle  East. 
Any  such  sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  shall 
be  made  on  terms  and  conditions  not  leas 
favorable  than  those  extended  to  other  coun- 
tries which  receive  the  same  or  similar  types 
of   aircraft   and   equipment.   The   authority 
contained  In  the  second  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  expire  September  30,  1972. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  4  or  5  minutes? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  such  time  as  he  may  need. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wasliington  in 
sponsoring  this  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
extend  xmtil  December  1973.  the  life  of 
a  policy  fli-st  adopted  nearly  2  years  ago, 
t  a  policy  whereby  the  President  is  em- 
powered to  meet  the  credit  needs  of  Israel 
relating  to  weapons  purchases,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  purchase  of  Phantom  jets. 
This  amendment  reaffirms  established 
policy  at  a  moment  when  reaffirmation  is 
needed.  It  is  needed  for  three  reasons. 

First,  Congress  has  been  having  sub- 
stantial trouble  producing  a  miUtary  as- 
sistance bill.  We  cannot  allow  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel  to  be  jeopardized  while  we 
sort  out  our  differences  on  militar>'  as- 
sistance. It  is  clear  that  oiu-  differences 
do  not  pertain  to  aiding  Israel. 

Second,  peace  has  not  yet  come  to  the 
Middle  East.  It  would  be  rash  for  us  to 
act  as  if  it  had,  and  it  would  be  folly 
for  Israel  to  act  as  though  it  had.  There 
are  some  hopeful  signs.  We  all  pray  that 
they  are  harbingers  of  real  progress  to- 
ward a  peace  consistent  with  the  demon- 
strated requirements  of  Israel's  security. 
But  there  have  been  false  dawns  before 
in  the  Middle  East.  Thus,  it  is  important 
that  we  do  our  part  to  enable  Israel  to 
maintain  the  strength  that  is  a  neces- 
sary— though,  alas,  not  a  sufficient— con- 
dition for  stability. 

Third,  this  policy  permits  the  Presi- 
dent the  kind  of  discretion  that  it  is 
proper  that  he  have  in  administering  aid. 
Tills  policy  enables  him  to  help  Lsrael  fi- 
nance weapons  procurement  in  the 
United  States.  This  policy  involves  funds 
wliich  are  repaid  in  their  entirety  by  the 
recipient  nation. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
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that  In  Jointly  submitting  this  amend- 
ment. Senator  Jackson.  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF,  and  I  are  giving  to  a  watcliing 
world  a  clear  exposition  of  one  of  the 
touchstones  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  That 
touchstone  is  a  broad  and  unwavering 
bipartisan  commitment  to  maintaining 
the  security  of  Israel  by  maintaining  the 
military  balance  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ml'.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Washington,  on 
my  time,  two  or  three  brief  questions? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  will  not  be  yield- 
ing any  more  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  on  my  time. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal does  not  contain  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  grant;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  does  not.  It  is  merely 
authority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  the  authority  here, 
then,  relates  to  credit  sales  in  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Credit  sales. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  get 
that  clear  in  tlie  record,  unless  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  say  something  else  on  those 
points. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  that  connection,  my 
amendment  would  simply  extend  the  loan 
now  in  effect  tmtil  December  31,  1973. 
The  law  would  otherwise  expire  Sep- 
tember 30  next. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment,  as  floor 
leader  of  the  bill,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  also  as  an  individual 
Senator,  not  for  the  fact  of  the  credit 
assistance.  I  have  favored  that  before 
and  I  favor  them  generally  now.  To  put 
it  bluntly,  this  matter  pertains  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Middle  East. 
Credit  sales  are  justified.  I  would  vote 
for  them  in  a  bUl  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  covering  the  same 
purposes,  but  I  oppose  it  here  for  the 
sound  reason,  I  think,  that  we  should 
not  mix  apples  and  oranges  insofar  as 
committee  jurisdiction  is  coTlcemed. 

This  is  a  matter  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  unquestioned 
jurisdiction  over.  In  fact,  it  has  sole 
jurisdiction  over  this  subject  matter. 
We  should  not  draw  the  hne  so  loosely 
that  we  bend  it  aroimd  and  change  the 
rule,  in  effect,  to  meet  every  wind  that 
blows  or  situation  that  might  arise.  It 
is  true  that  the  bill  to  which  this  pro- 
posal would  ordinarily  be  attached  was 
defeated  here  about  a  week  ago,  by  a 
fairly  close  vote.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  jurisdiction.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  strengthens  the  point  that  I  have 
just  made — that  because  a  bill  out  of  a 
committee  that  has  jiuisdiction  is  de- 
feated, regardless  of  the  good  purposes 
of  the  amendment,  that  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  coming  over  into  another  com- 
mittee and  putting  a  part  of  the  defeated 
bill  into  a  bill  from  the  other  commit- 
tee's province.  Here,  the  jurisdiction  be- 
longs, as  I  said,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  clearly  does  not 
belong  with  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. On  its  face  it  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  will  be  a  contradiction  by 


the  Senate  of  those  rules.  I  cannot  avoid 
mentioning  the  fact,  as  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  going  further  and  further 
and  further  afield  from  our  own  rules 
with  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
committees.  That  means  that  we  are  de- 
pending less  and  less  on  the  committees 
for  their  recommendations  on  impor- 
tant legislation — depending  on  them  less 
and  less,  I  submit,  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  depending  more  and  more  on 
th*»m. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  great  amount 
of  business  that. the  Senate  now  ha.s  to 
pass  upon,  with  the  flood  of  bills  bemg 
introduced  from  the  time  we  convene  un- 
til the  end  of  the  session — grinding 
through  the  committee  sessions  being 
held  from  early  in  the  morning  until  the 
evening  hoiu's.  many  times,  and  passing 
on  a  budget  here  which  is  nmning  into 
colossal  sums — must  realize.  I  think,  that 
we  should  be  ti^aveling  in  the  other  di- 
rection, back  to  committee  jurisdiction. 
Furthermore,  this  is  a  bill  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  relates 
primarily,  I  think — and  should  relate 
solely — to  questions  that  the  law  provides 
be  passed  on  in  this  militai-y  procurement 
bill.  That  is  set  up  more  than  by  the  rvtles 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  set  up  by  the  law  it- 
self with  reference  to  there  being  no  ap- 
propiiations  until  the  programs  are  au- 
thorized. 

Here  last  year,  or  2  years  ago,  we 
passed  a  law,  not  a  Senate  rule  but  a  law, 
providing  that  this  committee  also  set  the 
manpower  levels  and  also  the  vast  prob- 
lem of  research  and  development  funds 
which  have  to  be  authorized  before  tliere 
can  be  any  appropriations.  Those  are  all 
in  this  bill.  I  have  uniformly  opposed 
adoption  of  amendments  unless  there 
was  some  real  necessity  not  foreign  to 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  bUl.  This  is 
a  bill  that  you  might  say,  Mr.  President, 
has  to  pass.  So  any  amendment  that  can 
be  put  on  it  has  a  good  chance  of  riding 
along  and  reaching  the  President's  desk. 
He  has  to  sign  something  on  this  subject 
matter. 

So  I  am  urging  now,  and  will  urge 
again  strongly,  that  however  a  Senator 
may  feel  about  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment— and  I  am  siu-e  that  many,  many 
of  the  membership  support  the  amend- 
ment on  the  merit  of  the  substance — in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  ave- 
nues open  expressly  designated  by  the 
rules  to  follow,  I  hope  that  they  will  de- 
feat this  amendment  and  let  it  come  in 
an  orderly  way.  Let  it  be  placed  on  an- 
otlier  military  assistance  bill  which  we 
know,  as  a  practical  matter,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  here,  and  x  imagine  in  not  too 
long,  or  in  a  few  weeks  anyway. 

So  we  will  discuss  this  later.  I  have  no 
complaint.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  been  consistent.  He  got  it  in  the 
bill  once  before  with  the  acquiescence  of 
committee  itself.  I  was  opposed  to  it 
then,  as  he  will  recall.  I  hope  that  In- 
stead of  continuing  to  travel  in  the  wrong 
direction,  we  will  retrace  our  steps  today. 

The  Senator  will  get  the  loan  some 
way.  before  this  session  is  over.  He  does 
not  have  to  have  it  on  this  bill. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
CHitEs> .  Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  k  parlia- 
mentarj'  inquiry.  We  have  15  additional 
minutes  for  each  side  prior  to  the  vote 
on  this  amendment;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  E»resldent,  well,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  with  no  over- 
whelming requests  here  for  time,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back,  other  than  for  the  15  minutes  on 
each  side  reserved  prior  to  the  vote  under 
the  original  unanimous-consent  agiee- 
ment. 

The  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  California. 

PRIVILEGE    OP   THE   FLOOR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  these  amendments  two 
members  of  my  staff  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor:  Ellen  Frost  and 
Murray  Flander. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  does  the 
Senator  wish  the  staff  members  on  the 
floor  during  consideration  of  all  the 
amendments  today  or  just  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  should  like  them 
here  dming  consideration  of  all  amend- 
ments relating  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  aa  follows : 

On  page  12,  line  22,  strike  out  "$1,885,786,- 
000'  and  insert  iu  lieu  thereof  "$1,714,  386,- 
OOO". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  203.  No  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  or  any  other  Act  may 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  one 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
in  connection  with  the  SAM-D  grormd-to-air 
missile  program. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mi*.  President,  I  first 
want  to  express  my  admiraticm  to  the 
distinguished  chauman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  the  very 
fine  work  he  has  done.  His  efforts  reflect 
the  will  of  the  Senate  and,  I  think,  the 
will  of  the  coimtry,  to  do  what  can  be 
done  to  hold  down  the  defense  budget. 

I  note  that  cuts  were  made  by  the 
committee  in  the  amount  of  $2,751  mil- 
lion. If  looked  at  in  one  way,  that  is  an 
11.8  percent  cut.  Part  of  that  cut  was 
voted  because  there  was  not  time  to  con- 
sider all  the  material  before  the  com- 
mittee. Tlie  overall  reduction  in  relation 
to  decisions  that  had  been  thoroughly 
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reviewed  amoimted  to  7.5  percent  of  the 
request  submitted  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  tliat  is  a  very 
fine  move  toward  the  sort  of  economy 
that  we  need  in  government,  and  most 
of  all  in  defense.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  we  are  spending  consider- 
ably more  than  is  necessary. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  intro- 
duced calls  for  deleting  $171.4  million 
authorized  for  continuing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SAM-D. 

I  might  say  that  before  coming  to 
the  flow  I  reviewed  the  secret  material 
in  the  possession  of  the  committee  in 
regard  to  this  weapons  system.  And  I 
found  nothing  there  to  alter  my  views  on 
this  matter. 

A  motion  identical  to  the  pending 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  Armed 
Sei-vices  Committee.  It  failed  by  a  fairly 
close  vote  of  nine  to  six.  Six  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  voted  to  delete  funds  for  the 
SAM-D. 

Since  the  committee  report  states, 
"The  committee  considers  an  approval  of 
the  $171.4  million  in  fiscal  year  1973  does 
not  constitute  a  commitment  to  produc- 
tion," I  think  we  should  take  a  hard 
look  at  this  program.  I  am  delighted 
that  that  language  exists  in  the  report.  It 
indicates  that  we  are  not  yet  committed 
to  the  staggering  figiu"es  associated  with 
the  actual  production  of  the  SAM-D. 

The  SAM-D  is  a  surface-to-air  missile 
system  designed  primarily  to  protect  the 
field  army  from  hostile  aircraft.  Its  pri- 
mary role  would  be  to  replace  the  Nike 
Hercules  and  Hawk  missiles  in  Eiu'ope, 
with  a  seccmd  optional  role  in  the  air 
defense  sjrstem  of  the  United  States.  I 
understand  that  the  system  was  basically 
planned  for  use  in  Europe,  and  that  it 
would  be  mainly  used  there.  This  point 
raises  questims  about  another  matter 
that  has  been  before  the  Senate  a  num- 
ber of  times.  That  question  is:  how  long 
we  are  going  to  continue  spending  so 
much  money  in  Europe  so  many  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  n?  I  ask 
this  question  in  view  of  the  reluctarx;e  of 
our  NATO  Allies  to  carry  their  fair  diare 
of  the  cost  of  all  of  this,  and  in  view  of 
the  general  easing  of  tensions  in  Europe. 

The  amendment  offered  frequently  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
is  designed  to  cut  back  our  NATO  troop 
strength.  As  such  it  is  directly  related 
to  the  issue  I  bring  before  the  Senate. 
If  SAM-D  went  into  production,  its 
astounding  cost  would  represent  an  ad- 
diticHi  to  the  costs  of  oui-  NATO  opera- 
tions in  Eui'ope. 

No  one  doubts  our  duty  as  Senators  to 
see  that  our  soldiers  on  the  ground  re- 
ceive adequate  supix)rt  against  hostile 
aircraft.  But  the  SAM-D  is  basically  re- 
dundant. It  offei-s  us  only  a  little  more 
for  far  too  much  more  money. 

To  illustrate  why  I  Uiink  that  SAM-D 
is  unnecessary,  let  me  descrilie  the  range 
of  sophisticated  antiaircraft  weapons  al- 
ready deployed — or  soon  to  be  deployed — 
by  our  field  army.  I  will  begin  from  the 
ground  up — ^Uterally. 


The  field  army  already  has  a  system 
called  Manpads,  or  Man  Portable  Air  De- 
fense System.  Its  missile,  which  Is  now 
being  improved.  Is  called  the  Redeye  IL 
Weighing  30  poimds  and  reaching  60 
inches  in  length,  the  Redeye  n  is  a  port- 
able, shoulder-fired  homing  missile.  It 
requires  a  two-man  team  on  foot — SIS 
million  has  been  requested  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  or 
RX).T.  &  E.,  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Also  included  in  the  low-altitude  for- 
ward area  air  defense  system  are  the 
Vulcan  gun  system  and  the  Chaparral 
missile  system.  Together  with  Redeye  n, 
these  systems  are  served  by  Forward 
Area  Alerting  Radar — FAAR — ^whlch 
provides  target  location  and  identifica- 
tion to  all  three.  Together  they  are  or- 
ganized in  a  composite  battalion. 

The  Vulcan  and  Chaparral  fire  units 
are  deployed  throughout  the  division  to 
protect  critical  targets.  They  are  low- 
altitude,  fair  weather  missile  systems  de- 
signed to  coimter  the  Soviet  MIG-17 
ground  attack  fighter,  the  SU-7  fighter- 
bomber,  and  the  MIG-21  when  used  in 
a  close  air  support  role.  Planned  expendi- 
tures through  1974  include  $388J  million 
for  the  Chaparral  and  $187.9  miUion  for 
the  Vulcan. 

At  the  next  level  up,  the  improved 
Hawk  missile  system  provides  the  field 
army  with  low  to  medium  altitude  all- 
weather  support.  Its  Soviet  counterpart 
is  the  SA-3. 

The  improved  Hawk  system  includes  a 
so-called  Information  coordination  cen- 
ter. This  nerve  center  houses  an  auto- 
matic data  processor  which  can  detect 
targets,  set  firing  priorities,  and  make 
assignments  to  the  launching  sections. 
It  is  equipped  with  two  types  of  radar, 
one  of  which  is  designed  to  provide  tar- 
get range  in  the  midst  of  electronic 
countermeasures  or  ECM,  such  as  jam- 
ming and  deception.  Because  of  its  swift 
reaction  time,  high  speed,  intercept 
range,  accuracy,  and  thrust,  the  Im- 
proved Hawk  is  formidable.  Some  half 
a  billion  dollars  is  tied  up  in  this  system. 

The  Nike-Hercules  missile  system,  first 
deployed  in  1958,  surpasses  the  Hawk  in 
both  range  and  altitude.  It  Is  this  sjrs- 
tem  above  all  which  is  supposed  to  be 
replaced  by  the  SAM-D.  Accordingly,  no 
major  upgrading  program  is  being  con- 
sidered. The  reasons  for  this  decision 
not  to  improve  the  Nike-Hercules  rest 
mainly  on  the  high  cost  of  an  extensive 
upgrading  progi'am.  So  the  Nike-Her- 
cules will  be  phased  out.  A  very  strong 
argument  can  be  made  that  we  can  get 
along  fine  without  it.  And  if  the  Army 
wants  to  come  up  with  plans  for  a  sim- 
pler, more  cost-effective  missile  to  re- 
place it,  tlien  we  can  consider  the  pro- 
posal on  its  merits. 

A  final  component  of  the  field  army 
air  defense  system  is  the  brandnew  P-15 
fighter.  Grant  Hansen,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  took  the  occa- 
sion of  its  debut  to  announce  that  the 
F-15  will  "'outclimb,  outmaneuver,  and 
outaccelerate  anj'  fighter  thi-eat  in  ex- 
istence or  seen  on  the  liorizon."  The  Air 
Force  officer  in  charge  of  the  F-15's  de- 
velopraent  told  tlie  public  that  the  plane 


is  "equal  to  anything  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  flying  now,"  including  the  Mig-23. 
and  in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Aimed 
Services  Committee,  Defense  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  claimed  that  the  F-15 
can  reach  and  shoot  down  the  advanced 
tactical  fighter  Foxbat  traveling  at  tliree 
times  the  speed  of  sound  at  an  altitude 
of  70,000  feet. 

One  reason  why  the  F-15  appears  to 
be  so  effective  is  that  simplicity  has  been 
a  guiding  rule  in  its  blueprint.  Unnec- 
essary structural  "exti'as"  were  avoided. 
Avionics  features  which  did  not  specifi- 
cally contribute  to  air-to-air  capability 
were  deleted.  A  complex  missile  was  re- 
jected in  favor  of  a  relatively  advanced 
Sidewinder  type.  With  successful  flight 
test  expeiience,  the  first  squadron  of  F- 
15's  might  reach  initial  operational  capa- 
bility by  the  mid-1970's. 

Mr.  President,  there  seems  to  be  a  mil- 
itary trend  these  days  to  hatch  weapons 
systems  wiiich  are  ever  larger  In  size  and 
ever  more  varied  in  function.  The  CVN- 
70  and  the  Trident  submarine  are  cases 
in  point.  But  the  F-15,  by  contrast,  has 
been  described  as  the  first  plane  pro- 
duced since  1948  which  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  achieve  superiority  in  air-to- 
air  combat. 

It  can  fly  at  up  to  two  and  a  half  times 
the  speed  of  sound  and  travel  500  to  600 
feet  a  second  at  combat  altitudes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Air  Force,  its  operational 
ceiling  exceeds  that  of  the  Soviet  Mig- 
23,  which  is  80,000  feet.  But  while  the 
F-15  can  perform  well  at  high  altitudes, 
the  major  attraction  advanced  by  the 
Air  Force  is  its  maneirverability  at  lower 
altitudes. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  on  at  length 
about  the  present  components  of  our  air 
defense  system  in  order  to  show  wliere 
and  how  the  SAM-D  fits  in.  I  think  It  is 
already  clear  that  even  without  any  con- 
tributions from  om-  European  allies,  the 
field  army's  air  defense  system  already 
covers  low,  medium,  smd  high  altitudes. 

The  SAM-D  program  began  in  1964. 
Formal  concept  formulation  and  defini- 
tion were  completed  in  1967.  After  four 
and  a  half  years  the  SAM-D  has  finally 
completed  advsmced  development  and 
entered  the  stage  of  engineaing  develop- 
ment. After  some  disagreement,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  decided  in 
favor  of  the  project. 

Tlie  technology  incorporated  In  tlie 
SAM-D  is  indeed  impressive.  The  so- 
called  fii-ing  section  of  the  SAM-D  con- 
sists of  the  following : 

First,  a  radar  unit  which  can  be 
reoriented ; 

Second,  a  weapon-control  unit 
equipped  with  a  digital  computer; 

Third,  a  launcher  unit  canying  four 
missile  rounds ; 

Fourth,  the  missile  itself,  which  is  16 
inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet  long,  and 

Fifth,  the  prime  power  module. 

Advanced  development  hardware  in- 
cludes a  phased-array  radar  antenna,  a 
display  and  control  console,  a  transmit- 
ter, an  airborne  guidance  section,  and  a 
weapon-control  computer. 

TTiis  computer  maintains  position 
data  on   several   tracks  at  once.  This 
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data  is  then  evaluated  by  what  is  called 
Mark  Xn  Identification  Friend  or  Foe. 
Several  targets  may  then  be  engaged 
simultaneously. 

Before  all  this  technology  dazzles  us 
to  the  point  of  blindness.  I  think  we 
should  consider  exactly  what  the  SAM-D 
does.  It  is  capable  of  multiple  targeting 
at  medium  to  high  altitudes.  It  is  effec- 
tive against  electronic  countermeasures. 

But  the  F-15  services  similar  protective 
functions  at  the  same  altitude  range, 
together  with  the  Nike-Hercules  and 
improved  Hawk  systems.  The  Hawk  has 
been  equipped  with  radar  equipment 
designed  to  offset  electronic  counter- 
measures. 

The  SAM-D  does  have  some  distinct 
advantages,  including  more  advanced 
radar,  a  multiple  targeting  capability, 
longer  range,  and  an  ability  to  fire  sev- 
eral shots  at  a  single  target.  It  incor- 
porates very  sophisticated  technology. 

But  I  still  say  we  are  getting  a  little 
more  hardware  and  a  little  more  protec- 
tion for  a  lot  more  money. 

Mr.  President,  total  cost  estimates  for 
the  SAM-D  have  exploded  upward,  and 
I  use  the  word  "exploded"  advisedly.  In 
1969  the  estimate  for  procurement  plus 
R.D.T.  L  E.  was  $2.5  bUlion.  In  1970  it 
had  expanded  to  $3.5  billion,  and  by  1971 
to  $3.9  billion.  The  1972  estimate  was  no 
less  than  $5.2  billion,  representing  a  108 
percent  increase  over  a  3-yeur  period. 

So  far,  a  total  of  $386.9  mUlion  has 
been  spent  on  R.D.T.  &  E.  for  the  SAM- 
D.  An  additional  $171.4  million  is  re- 
quested in  fiscal  year  1973.  with  a  final 
$641.7  million  required  for  completion 
of  that  portion  of  the  program.  The  total 
R.D.T.  Si  E.  pricetag.  therefore,  is  some 
$1.2  billion,  with  procurement  estimated 
at  $4  billion.  These  pricetags  do  not 
include  associated  costs,  such  as  family 
housing.  They  ha\e  all  been  the  sub- 
ject of  sharp  questioning  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  in  classic 
Pentagonese,  Lt.  Col.  E.  S.  Parchinski 
of  the  Missiles  and  Space  Directorate  of 
the  Office  of  Chief  of  Research  and  De- 
velopment admitted  in  hearings  that: 

since  1967  SAM-D  has  had  funding  pertur- 
bations which  have  caused  program  slip- 
pages. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  huve  not  been 
the  only  people  concerned  about  the 
SAM-D's  worth.  A  study  of  electronic 
warfare  sponsored  by  the  Electronic 
Warfare  Board  in  the  Pentagon  recently 
recommended  some  70  changes  in  the 
SAM-D  to  insuie  effectiveness.  At  the 
end  of  1970.  the  SecreUiy  of  Defen.se 
disagreed  with  the  results  of  a  9-month 
study  conducted  by  the  Air  Defense  Eval- 
uation Board  and  delayed  the  onset  of 
engineering  development.  Last  fall  the 
Government  Accountins  Office  produced 
a  study  showing  tliat  the  SAM-Ds  unit 
costs  liad  alreadj'  doubled. 

If  the  SAM-D  is  so  important,  wiiy 
have  not  the  Europeans  built  their  ovai 
system,  or  at  least  offered  to  share  the 
coets  of  oms?  The  answer  presented  in 
the  Defense  hearings  was  that  we  ini- 
tially withheld  technology  from  our 
allies,  but  that  they  could  be  expected  to 


share  the  costs  of  the  program  from 
now  on.  I  would  like  to  hear  more  about 
this  subject  before  I  vote  for  any  more 
money  for  the  SAM-D. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
raise  the  point  that  the  SAM-D  may  be 
incompatible  with  the  recently  concluded 
ABM  treaty.  Like  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Proxmire, 
I  believe  that  the  cost  and  redundancy  of 
the  SAM-D  system  are  sufficient  to  make 
me  vote  against  it.  But  he  has  raised 
some  important  questions.  Specifically : 

Pentagon  spokesmen  have  testified 
that  SAM-D  has  some  ABM  capabUity. 

The  ABM  treaty  specificaUy  prohibits 
mobile  land-based  ABM  systems. 

No  upgrading  of  SAM  systems  to  in- 
corporate an  ABM  capability  is  allowed. 
There  is  a  prohibition  against  the  de- 
ployment of  strategic  early  warning  ra- 
dars anywhere  but  on  the  borders  of  each 
nation,  and  the  SAM-D  includes  i-adar 
units. 

Dr.  Jolm  Foster,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  has  stated 
that  in  order  for  the  SAM-D  to  constitute 
a  violation  of  the  SALT  agreements,  it 
would  have  to  be  fitted  with  a  nuclear 
warhead  and  tested  against  reentry  ve- 
hicles. But  I  think  we  should  all  be  aware 
of  the  danger  that  my  colleague  from 
WLsconsin  has  raised. 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  do  not  agree 
tliat  promoting  our  national  security 
means  voting  for  every  weapons  system 
on  the  books,  regardless  of  its  demon- 
strated cost-effectiveness.  I  believe  ap- 
proval of  the  SAM-D  would  mean  that 
this  bodj-  would  once  again  pour  money 
into  a  wasteful  program.  The  people  of 
this  countr>'  are  looking  to  us  for  leader- 
ship, and  it  is  high  time  we  stopped  let- 
ting them  down. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquii-y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  do  I  have  on  this  amendment? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  45  niituites  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.sissippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  liis  very  fine  remarks  concern- 
ing the  efforts  of  our  committee  this 
year  to  scmtinize  carefully  the  items  in 
the  bill  and  to  try  to  bring  a  definite 
i-ecommendation  here  based  on  testi- 
mony we  had  develoiied.  I  appreciate  his 
attitude.  He  is  always  very  concerned 
and  also  very  reasonable  about  these 
matters. 

Mr.  Piesident.  in  this  discus.sion  ref- 
erence to  "SAM-D"  sounds  a  little  odd. 
As  is  often  true,  these  letters  represent 
the  first  letters  of  phrases  that  are 
highly  descriptive.  "SAM"  means  sur- 
face-to-air missile,  one  that  starts  from 
the  ground  and  tries  to  knock  down 
something  in  the  air.  That  is  highly  de- 


scriptive. The  letter  D  means  the  D  ver- 
sion of  this  missile  or  this  undertaking, 
just  as  in  the  old  days  we  had  the  model 
T  Ford  and  the  model  A  Ford,  I  believe 
it  was. 

This  is  the  model  D  of  the  SAM 
missile, 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. We  must  have  more  modern  and 
more  up-to-date  ground-to-air  missiles 
that  will  incorporate  the  current  up-to- 
date  technology  that  has  been  developed 
since  we  had  technology  of  the  Hercules 
family  of  missiles.  We  should  be  capable 
of  producing,  now,  a  much  better  mis- 
sile than  the  Hercules  and  the  Hawk.  We 
have  now  a  modernized  version  of  the 
Hawk.  That  technique  has  been  ex- 
hausted and  we  are  down  to  the  point 
now  where  we  must  have  a  new  and  mod- 
ern missile. 

I  have  been  disappointed  that  this  re- 
search and  development  has  gone  for  so 
long  a  time  and  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Just  as  a  layman.  I  thought  they 
were  trying  to  make  it  do  too  many 
things.  At  one  time  they  were  trying  to 
make  it  knock  down  not  only  aircraft  but 
also  incoming  missiles,  and  that  is  a 
horse  of  another  color  altogether.  They 
now  say  they  have  abandoned  that  part 
of  the  undertaking,  and  they  are  going 
to  limit  it  to  attack  against  aircraft. 

So  it  is  true  that,  at  the  markup  of  this 
bill,  the  Senator  from  California  said  he 
learned  from  the  committee  record — and 
it  is  a  pubUc  record— that  I  voted  against 
including  $171  million  for  research  and 
development  funds  for  this  SAM-D  mis- 
sile for  I  did  so  largely  on  the  ground 
that  I  thought  we  ought  not  to  abolish  it. 
but  that  we  ought  to  call  a  complete  halt 
and  get  a  new  start  and  more  definite 
delineation  of  what  the  object  was  going 
to  be  in  view  of  the  experience  we  had 
already  obtained,  and  also  learn  some- 
thing more  definite  about  the  number  we 
were  going  to  produce,  because  this  mat- 
ter can  run  well  over  $5  billion.  It  was 
my  idea  that  we  ought  to  call  that  halt 
now. 

But  that  position  was  not  agreed  to. 
and  I  have  no  complaint  about  that. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  learn  that  it 
is  clear  on  the  record  now.  as  I  under- 
stand it  that  the  military  authorities  are 
not  going  to  try  to  develop  it  into  an 
antimissile  missile. 

I  do  not  favor  the  ampndment  striking 
out  SAM-D  altogether.  I  believe  that 
would  be  an  error.  My  purpose  was  to  call 
it  to  a  halt  until  we  could  get  some  com- 
mittals on  some  matters,  and  then  some 
money  in  the  bill  this  year  to  carry  on 
this  new  mission.  But  the  amendment 
proiwsed  would  strike  out  all  of  the  funds. 
I  would  not  favor  that  at  all. 

I  point  out  here.  too.  that  we  are  not 
required  to  make  a  decision  now  as  to 
the  production  of  this  missile  until  about 
1977.  So  this  is  still  in  the  research  and 
development  field.  Even  though  costly, 
it  is  confined  to  that  part  of  the  program, 
and  this  is  by  no  means  a  committal  for 
production. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  this 
system  as  a  whole  is  extremely  costly, 
and  I  believe  that  a  more  simple  system 
can  be  available.  Also,  this  Ls  a  weapon 
primarily  welcomed  by  NATO  to  be  used 
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by  the  Ai*my  in  Europe,  although  it  can 
be  used  in  the  United  States  against  at- 
tack from  aircraft. 

As  I  said,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
at  one  time  they  were  trying  to  inject 
some  capability  for  knocking  down  some 
types  of  missiles.  Apparently,  however, 
tliat  has  been  eliminated. 

The  refison  why  I  think  it  is  miwise 
to  terminate  tliis  program  at  this  time 
is  that  it  is  still  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment stage.  There  has  been  no  com- 
mitment to  go  to  production,  and  that 
decision  will  not  be  required,  as  I  said, 
untU  1977. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  totally  stop 
the  program.  I  feel,  however,  that  it 
should  be  closely  watched  in  order  to 
bring  down  the  cost  element  and  still  be 
kept  as  near  as  possible  on  schedule. 

I  repeat  for  emphasis  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  more  definite  imder- 
standing  as  to  the  number  of  the  missiles 
that  are  going  to  be  procured,  if  it  does 
reach  procurement.  Just  to  be  totally 
frank  about  it,  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
spending  $5  billion  in  missiles  and 
putting  most  of  them  in  Western 
Europe,  in  a  program  the  other  coun- 
tries win  not  go  into  hi  any  part  or  bear 
a  part  of  the  cost. 

But  I  urge  my  colleagues,  for  the  time 
being,  let  us  not  kill  this  program,  but 
keep  it  in  the  bill  at  some  level,  and  I 
join  at  this  time  with  the  committee  in 
recommending  the  level  it  has  already 
fixed, 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Soutli 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thubmond),  a  very 
capable  man  in  this  field,  15  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  which  would  strike 
from  the  pending  bill  the  Ai-my's  surface- 
to-air  defense  system  commonly  known 
as  SAM-D. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Army's  SAM-D 
air  defense  missile  program  represents 
Titally  needed  muscle  for  defense  to  our 
modem  field  Army.  Further,  deployment 
of  this  system  will  reduce  defense  ex- 
penditm-es  by  replacing  two  aging  air  de- 
fense missile  systems  with  one  modem 
system  and  reducing  the  manpower  re- 
quired to  produce  a  needed  level  of  de- 
fense against  a  determined  attacker. 

There  are  known  deficiencies  in  the 
present  air  defense  of  our  field  forces. 
To  correct  these  deficiencies,  major  re- 
search and  development  efforts  are  be- 
ing devoted  to  SAM-D  to  insure  the  ear- 
liest possible  deployment  of  this  next 
generation  sjrstem.  Present  priorities  dic- 
tate the  design  of  SAM-D  primarily  as 
a  field  army  weapon  for  the  1980's  and 
beyond.  In  this  role,  this  system  will 
counter  advanced -maneuvering-type  at- 
tack aircraft — and  thLs  is  important,  be- 
cause many  of  the  weapons  we  have  have 
not  been  able  to  do  this — at  low,  medi- 
um, and  high  altitudes  in  an  intense  elec- 
tronic coimtermeasure  environment. 

SAM-D  will  insure  that  penetration 
tactics  and  modem  countermeasures 
technology  in  potential  future  conflicts 
will  not  be  able  to  defeat  our  air  de- 
fenses in  the  way  we  were  able  to  over- 
come the  Soviet-developed  surface-to- 
air  missile  systems  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  present  SAM-D  concept,  which 
resulted  from  over  a  decade  of  studies 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  and  various 


industrial  firms,  stresses  high  perform- 
ance against  the  advanced  tactical  air 
thi-eat.  high  reliability,  and  equally  im- 
portant, low-support  costs. 

A  graphic  indicator  of  these  potential 
cost  savings  Is  that  today's  technology 
allows  tlie  replacement  of  10  radars — 
I  repeat,  10  radars — presently  used  in 
Hercules  and  Hawk  by  one  SAM-D  ra- 
dar. This  single  SAM-D  radar  performs 
all  tlie  functions  now  performed  by  the 
10  radars  in  the  present  systems. 

Although  the  cost  sa\ings  resulting 
from  deployment  of  the  SAM-D  system 
are  significant,  we  would  be  remiss  to 
consider  this  aspect  alone  without  a 
corollary  consideration  of  the  function 
of  this  system  in  defending  field  forces 
wherever  they  might  be. 

Hawk  and  Hercules  have  performed 
well  against  their  design  tin-eat  but  these 
present  systems  do  not  provide  the  nec- 
essary defense  capability  against  the  ad- 
vanced threat  of  the  late  1970's  and  be- 
yond. At  the  most,  improvements  being 
incorporated  in  these  present  systems  are 
only  interim  measures  to  reduce  the 
military  risk  until  an  advanced  system 
is  deployed. 

These  performance  deficiencies  repre- 
sent an  ever-increasing,  ever-dangerous 
tlu'eat  to  the  troops  comprising  our  field 
army.  For  example,  both  existing;  sys- 
tems. Hawk  and  Hercules,  are  deficirat 
in  terms  of  firepower  capability  This 
means  tliat  a  deteiinined  enemy  can  sat- 
lurate  present  systems  relatively  easy, 
thereby  achieving  free  access  to  his  ob- 
jectives. The  SAM-D  system  with  its 
liigh  firepower  and  target  handling  ca- 
pability can  cope  ^vith  many  targets  si- 
multaneously. 

The  SAM-D  is  the  only  system  spe- 
cifically designed  to  overcome  the  pres- 
ent weaknesses  and  to  fully  counter  the 
penetration  tactics  envisioned  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  field  army  of  the 
1980's — and  that  is  what  we  are  prepar- 
ing for  now,  because  it  takes  about  8  to 
12  years  from  the  time  a  complex  weapon 
like  SAM-D  goes  on  the  drawing  board 
until  it  is  ready  for  deployment — must 
be  defended  against  a  sophisticated  air 
threat. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  want  to 
say: 

First,  the  SAM-D  is  the  Army's  only 
long-range  aii-  defense  sytem  for  the 
future,  and  the  field  army  will  be  unpro- 
tected against  high-altitude  bomber  at- 
tacks without  it. 

Second,  the  SAM-D  is  mobile,  and  any 
deployment  to  Europe  could  be  brought 
home  if  we  pull  out  there.  It  would  not 
be  a  waste  of  money.  It  can  go  any  place 
that  the  field  army  goes. 

Third,  the  Soviets  have  placed  great 
emphasis  on  SAM — which  means  sur- 
face-to-air missiles — with  great  success. 
There  are  Soviet  SAMs  in  Vietnam,  and 
this  is  something  that  I  think  is  very 
important:  The  Soviet  SAM's  in  Viet- 
nam have  accounted  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  U.S.  aircraft  lost  over  the  North. 

Foiu^h,  the  present  system.  Hawk  and 
Hercules,  has  proved  more  vulnerable, 
in  that  electronically-guided  maneuver- 
ing actions  by  enemy  aircraft  have  re- 
duced their  effectiveness. 


Fifth,  the  SAM-D  program  needs  to 
proceed  at  least  through  engineering  de- 
velopment before  any  final  decision  is 
made,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
here.  We  are  providing  the  research  and 
development  to  see  just  how  effective  it 
is.  We  know  we  need  a  system  hke  this. 
We  are  hoping  that  the  research  and 
development  here  will  be  able  to  produce 
the  weapon  that  we  need  to  protect  the 
field  army. 

Sixth,  while  the  radar  only  searches  a 
90-degree  quandrant  at  one  time,  it  can 
cover  360  degrees  by  simply  rotating 
around. 

Seventh,  SAM-D  will  require  40  per- 
cent fewer  personnel  to  operate  than  now 
required  for  the  Hawk  and  Hercules. 

Eighth,  the  SAM-D  can  handle  eight 
targets  at  one  time,  compared  to  two  by 
tlie  Hawk. 

So,  Mr.  President,  any  way  we  look  at 
it,  we  know  that  the  SAM-D  offers  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  the  field  army. 
We  know  that  this  weapon,  or  some  such 
weapon,  is  needed  by  the  field  army.  The 
complaint  tliat  it  will  just  be  used  in 
Emope  and  will  not  protect  this  countiy 
is  a  lot  of  bosh.  This  system  is  mobile 
and,  as  I  have  stated,  it  can  be  brought 
home  if  it  is  not  needed  in  Europe  or  it 
is  determined  to  bring  it  home.  It  will  not 
be  a  waste  of  money. 

If  we  are  to  protect  the  field  army — 
and  tliat  is  tlie  force  that  has  to  do  tlie 
hard  man-to-man  fighting — then  our 
personnel  are  entitled  to  the  l>est  of 
weapons  and  equipment,  and  we  cannot 
just  say  now  that  we  are  going  to  have 
it  next  year.  We  will  not  have  It  next 
year.  This  is  for  the  field  surmy  of  the 
1980's,  and  we  have  to  start  this  far 
ahead,  and  do  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, in  order  to  get  this  weapon  ready 
for  tlie  1980  field  aimy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ht^  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  kill  this  ameiMlment  and  al- 
low this  research  and  development  to  go 
on,  so  that  we  can  proceed  to  develop 
this  weapon.  We  are  not  committing  oiu* 
selves  to  production:  we  are  merely  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  research  and  de- 
velopment; and  if  this  weapcn  is  suc- 
cessful, we  certainly  want  it.  If  it  is  not 
successful,  we  ought  to  know  it,  so  that 
we  can  discontinue  it.  The  Army  thinks 
it  will  be  successful,  and  the  Army  wants 
it,  because  it  feels  the  need  of  such  a 
weapon  to  protect  our  people  fighting  hi 
a  theater  of  war. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Preslden..  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
14  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
presenting  the  first  of  several  ai-guments 
that  I  shall  present  to  defend  tlie  SAM- 
D.  I  want  to  get  into  history  a  bit.  be- 
cause I  feel  there  is  not  much  understood 
about  weaponrj-  on  the  Coor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, except  by  those  who  make  it  their 
business  to  study  it.  anc!  apparently  it  is 
not  much  understood  by  the  Peace 
through  Law  group  or  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, and  particularly  among  Sena- 
tors who  are  trying  to  cut  down  on  weap- 
onry and  cut  down  our  strength. 
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I  would  like  to  go  back  Into  liistory.  be- 
cause, being  a  conservative,  I  believe  that 
» hat  is  past  is  prelude,  and  we  like  to 
study  the  past  because  what  we  are  go- 
ing through  today  we  have  gone  through 
before. 

Mr.  President,  in  any  approach  to  the 
non-nuclear  warfare  problem  in  Europe 
substantial  lessons  and  insights  can  be 
obtained  by  an  examination  of  historical 
data  in  World  War  n.  Toward  this  end 
we  have  data  which  are  the  result  of  a 
detailed  examination  and  translation  of 
pertinent  documents  which  describe  in 
detail  the  first  6  weeks  of  the  Gei-man 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union.  The  code 
name  for  this  attack  was  Barbarossa  and 
I  should  like  now  to  present  the  results 
ol  the  German  air  attack  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  better  insight  Into  future  VS.  air 
defense  system  requirements.  The  Ger- 
man attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  occurred 
on  Sunday  morning.  June  22,  1941,  at  3 
a.m.  On  the  morning  of  the  attack  the 
total  inventory  of  aircraft  on  the  front 
numbered  2,230 — 350  of  which  were  non- 
combat  type.  The  first  wave  attack  was 
made  up  of  868  planes  directed  against 
31  bases.  The  31  bases  initially  attacked 
were  those  in  closest  proximity  to  the 
ground  attacks  of  General  Hoth,  Gen- 
eral Guderian,  and  General  Manstein. 
The  results  on  the  first  day  were  almost 
unbelievable;  1,811  Soviet  aircraft  were 
destroyed  to  a  loss  of  only  35  German 
planes.  Continuing  past  the  first  day,  his- 
torical data  shows  that  during  the  first 
6  days  the  Soviets  almost  lost  their  en- 
tire tactical  air  force — 3,806  aircraft.  The 
overall  German  commander  during  this 
campaign  was  a  man  by  the  name  of 
General  Haider  who  was  an  Army  ofiQcer. 
He  was  a  man  who  kept  meticulous  war 
diaries  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day 
he  indicated  in  his  diary  he  could  not 
believe  the  effectiveness  reports  he  as 
receiving  from  General  Groering.  As  a  re- 
sult he  appointed  a  commis.'iion,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  were  made  up  of  Army 
officers  to  either  verify  or  contradict 
these  reports.  Two  weeks  later.  General 
Haider  indicated  that,  in  fact,  these  re- 
sults were  correct.  Tlie  task  at  this  time 
was  simplified — a  matter  only  of  count- 
ing Soviet  fuselages  since  the  Germans 
had  overrun  almost  all  the  airbases.  This 
type  of  historical  data  coupled  with  the 
same  evidence  in  the  Israel-Eg>'ptian 
Six-Day  War  indicates  the  requirement 
for  an  air  defense  system  around  high 
value  targets,  such  as  air  bases,  to  handle 
concenti-ated  high  traffic  rate  enemy  at- 
tacks. We,  therefore,  see  the  require- 
ment for  an  air  defense  system  capable 
of  engaging  many  targets  simultaneous- 
ly— a  significant  capability  which  has 
been  built  into  the  SAM-D  system  far 
superior  to  any  existing  air  defense  sys- 
tem. It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  air 
defense  capability  is  not  competitive  but 
bhelter  program,  since  we  cannot  allow 
the  enemy  to  engage  in  a  tactic  of  cra- 
tering  and  blowing  up  airfield  runways, 
thus  providing  a  situation  in  which  our 
sheltered  aircraft,  while  they  sur\1ve,  are 
t'till  not  operationally  useful.  An  active 
effective  air  defense  system  can  make  this 
tactic  very  costly  for  an  enemy  attacker. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  an 
examinatirai  of  the  effectiveness  of  Ger- 


man air  attacKs  on  ground  targets  other 
than  aircraft.  Inspection  of  this  data  in- 
dicates the  Germans  were  achieving  ap- 
proximately one  target  destroyed  per 
sortie  flown.  Since  the  bomb  load  of  these 
aircraft  was  approximately  2,000  pounds, 
the  Germans  were  destroying  a  target 
for  each  ton  of  bombs  delivered.  These 
results  are  approximately  the  same  as 
those  of  the  U.S.  8th  Air  Force  in  1944. 
It  should  also  be  noted  the  Germans  were 
also  able  to  fly  4.8  sorties  dudng  the  flrst 
week  of  the  conflict. 

Indeed,  one  might  wonder  why  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  German  air  force  and 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  World  War  II  is 
substantially  greater  than  the  experi3nce 
with  today's  aircraft  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  today's  technology.  One  explanation 
for  tills  is  the  dramatic  difference  in  tar- 
get density  of  a  modem  Army  in  EuroiJe 
versus  our  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia.  As 
an  example,  during  the  highest  traffic 
period,  there  w^ere  less  vehicles  on  the 
Ho-Chi-Minh  Trail  at  any  one  time  than 
are  in  a  U.S.  Army  brigade.  In  addition, 
if  that  same  comparison  is  made  bavsed 
upon  numbers  of  vehicles  per  square  mile 
occupied,  then  a  U.S.  divLsion  in  its  de- 
fensive position  in  Europe  represents  a 
target  density  33  times  that  associated 
with  Southeast  Asia.  In  addition,  of 
com'se,  the  U.S.  division  would  be  em- 
placed  both  day  and  night,  unlike  in 
Southeast  Asia,  where  travel  is  restricted 
almost  entirely  to  nighttime  hours. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  his- 
tory will  prove  that  there  were  no  re- 
strictions on  the  bombing  in  World  War 
II  on  either  side.  Commanders  of  air 
fleets  and  air  forces  of  both  sides  had 
complete  decisionmaking  in  their  hands 
as  to  what  would  be  bombed,  when  it 
would  be  bombed,  the  amount  of  weight 
that  would  be  placed  in  the  bombing.  In 
other  words,  their  air  war  was  fought  by 
airmen  working  with  groundmen,  not  by 
airmen  trying  to  work  with  civilians  such 
as  Robert  McNamara  and  President 
Johnson,  10,000  miles  away  in  Washing- 
ton, who  knew  practically  nothing  of 
strategic  or  tactical  bombing. 

Therefore,  the  tremendous  "target 
rich"  environment  of  modern  amues  in 
Europe  coupled  with  the  spectacular 
strides  being  made  in  improvements  in 
air-to-ground  weapon  deliverj- — for  ex- 
ample, smart  bombs — represents  the  ur- 
gent requirement  for  an  effective  air  de- 
fense system  for  the  U.S.  Army  through- 
out the  1980's. 

Finally,  we  should  ask  oui-selves  what 
the  impact  of  an  air  attack  can  be  on  a 
ground  fighting  force.  If,  for  example, 
we  were  to  consider  the  assignment  of 
approximately  150  aircraft  to  attack  a 
division  in  close  support  and  these  air- 
craft flew  three  sorties  a  day — compared 
to  the  four  and  one-eighth  sorties  flown 
by  the  Germans  in  World  War  II — and 
these  aircraft  were  able  to  do  no  better 
than  aircraft  in  World  War  II — that  is, 
their  effect  was  limited  to  destroying  one 
vehicle  per  sortie — and  this  air  attack 
would  be  attributed  to  tlie  maximum  ex- 
tent afforded  by  our  present-day  air  de- 
fense systems,  then  at  the  end  of  3  days 
that  division's  surviving  combat  effec- 
tiveness would  be  50  percent  of  full 
strength — a  figure  which  most  ground 


combat  military  officers  would  suggest 
would  represent  a  requirement  for  either 
replacement  or  substantial  reconstitution 
of  that  division.  The  substantial  incre- 
ment in  attrition  per  sortie  afforded  by 
the  SAM-D  system,  not  only  becaase  of 
its  higher  effectiveness  against  individ- 
ual aircraft  but  also  because  of  its  simul- 
taneous engagement  capability,  would 
limit  the  same  attack  to  a  negligible  im- 
pact on  the  ground  fighting  force. 

We  can  therefore  observe,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  historical  data,  that  the 
requirement  for  SAM-D  not  only  derives 
from  increased  sophistication  of  the  air- 
craft threat — speed,  electronic  counter- 
measures,  and  so  forth — but  also  from 
the  large  numerical  quantity  of  PACT 
aircraft,  thus  necessitating  the  effective 
simultaneous  engagement  of  a  large 
number  of  enemy  aircraft  at  the  lowest 
total  system  life  cycle  cost. 

Now,  why  replace  the  Hawk  with  the 
SAM-D?  This  question,  or  one  like  it, 
continues  to  be  raised.  The  real  questicm 
is.  Why  do  we  need  air  defenses  for  our 
field  forces?  The  intelligence  community 
has  told  us  as  much  as  it  can  about  the 
threat  of  the  1980's.  The  intensive  fight 
on  the  battlefield  for  air  supremacy  dur- 
ing this  future  period  will  really  reflect 
on  how  well  we  have  planned  today.  No 
one  seriously  questions  the  ablUty  of  an 
enemy  to  build,  maintain,  and  use  air- 
craft which  will  fly  at  supersonic  speeds, 
carry  the  most  devastating  and  sophisti- 
cated weaponry,  utilize  electronic  coun- 
termeasures.  and  fly  with  tactics  that  can 
be  adapted  to  use  the  full  gamut  of  the 
aircraft's  design.  If  we  are  to  have  a  fleld 
army  facing  this  enemy,  the  fleld  army 
must  be  able  to  protect  itself  so  that,  if 
called  on,  it  can  wage  a  winning  battle. 

The  present  air  defense  weapon  sys- 
tems that  would  be  replaced  by  SAM-D 
are  the  improved  Hawk  and  the  Nike- 
Hercules.  These  are  not  bad  weapons. 
These  are  good  weapons.  However,  they 
are  not  designed  for  the  1980's.  The  im- 
proved Hawk  is  an  upgrade  of  technology 
of  the  1950  s.  It  is  an  interim  measure 
for  the  1970's.  The  Nike-Hercules  and 
the  Hawk  were  deployed  in  the  ISSO'.^. 
With  teclinology  advances  continuing  at 
such  a  rapid  pace,  it  is  simply  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  the  job  of  the  future. 
We  are  moving  ahead  with  the  Stinger, 
an  improvement  for  Redeye,  and  work 
continues  on  an  improved  Vulcan  and  an 
improved  Chaparral  system.  These  are 
Shorad  systems — short-range  air  de- 
fense against  the  low-flying  threat.  These 
systems  must  be  complemented  by  a  sys- 
tem which  h£is  low-altitude  capability, 
but  also  capability  against  medium-  and 
high-altitude  threats  possessing  all  the 
versatility  tliat  this  new  technology  fur- 
nishes. Each  SAM-D  system  with  its  hinh 
firepower  and  target  handling  capability 
will  be  able  to  cope  with  the  numbers  of 
aircraft  expected  to  be  attacking  our 
field  forces. 

If  we  have  no  SAM-D,  we  have  no 
other  system  in  the  development  cycle 
ready  to  take  on  this  role.  Do  we  abdi- 
cate the  air  defense  of  our  field  forces? 
This  bill  does  not  ask  for  money  for 
deployment.  We  are  still  in  engineering 
development.  Procurement  of  hardware 
for  deployment  is  still  a  few  years  away. 
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If  we  stop  this  present  effort,  what  do 
we  look  to?  As  Senators  know,  there  has 
not  been  a  decision  to  deploy  SAM-D  In 
the  continental  United  States.  The  total 
procurement  package  of  $5.2  billion  to 
SAM-D  Includes  moneys  for  a  possible 
deployment.  To  be  exact,  $1.4  billion  is 
directed  to  this  continental  U.S.  deploy- 
ment option.  I  do  not  feel  we  should  close 
out  the  possibility  of  defending  ourselves 
at  home  in  the  1980's  in  the  early  1970's, 
particularly  when  today  we  are  only  ad- 
dressing money  that  is  for  development 
of  a  system  for  the  future. 

I  feel  that  as  long  as  we  have  armies 
that  we  will  maintain  to  protect  us,  we 
must  give  them  every  chance  to  survive 
on  the  battlefield  and  wage  a  wiimlng 
war  effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  few  moments  re- 
maining to  me,  I  want  to  bring  one  or 
two  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

First,  in  war  games  in  which  I  have 
participated  from  time  to  time,  unless — 
and  get  this — ^unless  the  U.S.  commander 
in  Eiu-ope  can  retaliate  immediately  with 
nuclear-tipped  weapons,  our  forces  in 
Eiu'ope  could  not  siurvive  more  than  3 
days,  possibly  2*2  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  continue 
this  matter  later.  I  am  told  that  the 
services  for  Senator  Ellender  commence 
at  12  noon,  and  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  speak  during  that  time.  So  I 
will  close  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  three  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record  entitled  "German  Air  Experi- 
ence," "German-Soviet  Aircraft  Losses," 
and  "German  V  Air  Corps  Results." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

GERMAN      FORCS      STRtrCTUBE,      22      JVNE      1941 

Bombers  880 

Dive  bombers 280 

Fighters    660 

Ground  attack 60 

Reconnaissance 120 

Transport 150 

Liaison    80 


Total     -- 2,230 

FIRST  WAVE   ATTACK 

Bombers 637 

Fighters    —       231 

Attacked  31  air  bases  (97  total  bases) . 

FIRST    DAT    RESULTS 

German    losses 36 

Soviet  losses: 

By  air  and  antiaircraft  atlUery.-  322 

Destroyed  on  ground 1,489 


35    16    24    15    18    13 


121 


German 

Soviet: 

Air-to-air  (includes 

AAA) 322  123  117  155  188    67       972 

Ground 1,489  648  348  196    88    65    2,834 


Totl' 1.811  771  465  351  276  132    3,806 


GERMAN  V  AIR  CORPS  RESULTS 


L»- 

Aircralt  co- 

Sor- mo-  Fieight 

ties    Air   Ground    Trucks  Tanks    lives       cars 

K.G.51..  1,194      16         475      1,331         33 1.500 

K.6. 54..  3,300      24         356      1,495       177      109      1,207 


Lo- 
Aircraft  co- 

Sor- "lO-  freight 

ties    Air  Ground   Trucks  Tanks   tivcs       cars 


K.G. 55..  4,439  33 

K.G.210.      173  22 
ST.G. 

77....  4,183  2 

K.G.27..       77  1 


175      2,544 
96 


112       92 


649 


14     2, 401 
2         343 


234 
13 


Total    1,811 

GERMAN,  SOVIET  AIRCRAFT  LOSSES  (JUNE  22-27.  1941) 

22    23    24    25    26    27  Totals 


Total.. 13, 366     98      1,118     8,114       569      201      3,363 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
later  today,  if  the  chairman  will  allow 
me,  I  should  like  to  continue  my  re- 
marks, because  I  think  we  are  treading 
on  very  dangerous  ground  here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Aiizona  may  be  assured  that  additional 
time  will  be  allowed  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 


RECESS  AS  MARK  OF  RESPECT  TO 
THE  LATE  SENATOR  ELLENDER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  being  12  o'clock  noon,  eastern  daylight 
time,  the  funeral  services  for  our  late 
departed  colleague  Mr.  Ellender  are  now 
beginning  at  Houma,  La. 

Out  of  respect  for  our  late  departed 
colleague  Mr.  Ellender,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  I  now  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of 
12:45  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  12 
noon  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  12:45 
p.m.,  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfiBcer  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  during  the  recess  and  on  the 
quorum  call  just  ended  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  vrtth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  15495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  persormel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  ReseiTC 


component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purpoises. 

Mr.  STEiJNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
expected  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to  be 
here,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  detained  in  some 
way.  He  has  a  few  additional  remarks 
that  he  wishes  to  make. 

The  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston)  says  that  he  has  some  ques- 
tions that  he  wishes  to  ask,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  proceed 
with  that,  and  that  when  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  returns,  he  can  resume  his 
rciti&rlcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Cliah . 
I  shall  be  glad  to  use  my  own  time,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  I  ask 
some  questions,  if  I  may. 

Referring  to  the  general  practice  of 
cost  overruns  on  weapons  systems,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  reported  In 
mid-July  that  there  had  been  an  Increase 
of  $28.7  billion  between  the  original  and 
the  current  cost  estimates  of  77  different 
weapons  systems.  One  of  those  weapons 
systems  was  the  SAM-D,  in  which  there 
has  been  an  increase  from  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion originally  estimated  to  the  current — 
and  perhaps  not  the  last — estimate  of 
$5.2  billion. 

An  article  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  specifically  singled  out  the  SAM- 
D  as  an  example  of  "flabblness"  that  per- 
mits large  cost  overnms. 

Quite  plainly,  the  committee  has  been 
very  concerned  about  this,  and  quite 
properly  so.  I  wonder  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
could  shed  any  light  on  why  there  have 
been  such  vast  cost  overruns  in  this  par- 
ticular weapon  system.  As  I  imderstand 
it,  these  overruns  exceed  even  the  most 
notorious  cases  such  as  the  C-5A. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  that  before  the  debate 
closes  on  this  question  today,  I  will  try 
to  have  available  for  a  more  definite  an- 
swer than  I  am  able  to  give  now,  on  such 
short  notice. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  expensive  weap- 
ons systems.  It  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  a  great  deal  of  delay.  It  is 
in  the  field  of  highly  complex  weaponry. 
It  Is  a  missile,  and  it  is  a  highly  impor- 
tant one,  with  a  very  important  mission. 
They  have  even  considered  expanding 
that  mission,  as  I  said  this  morning,  not 
only  to  aircraft  but  also  to  defense 
against  incoming  missiles.  So  it  would 
be  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  fields  in 
which  to  stop  and  start  and  change  after 
finding  out  that  certain  things  would 
not  work. 

I  can  get  a  more  specific  answer  on 
tlie  histoiT  of  this  matter,  with  which  I 
am  not  too  famiUar  at  this  time.  My  rec- 
ollection has  not  been  refreshed  on  it. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  matter  by  the 
Tactical  Air  Subcommittee,  and  the  di- 
rect contact  I  have  had  with  this  matter 
this  year  has  been  the  discussion  we  have 
load  8ux)und  our  committee  table.  Before 
the  debate  concludes,  I  will  have  some 
information  for  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  mentioned  an  estimate 
of  $5.2  billiob  for  the  production.  That 
is  for  a  great  number  of  missiles.  It  in- 
cludes all  the  R.  k  D.  and  all  the  in- 
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between  items,   and  then  the  missiles 
themselves. 

That  is  still  just  an  estimate.  You  have 
to  find  out  everything  that  has  to  go  into 
the  missile  first.  I  really  do  not  tiaink.  in 
the  case  of  a  missile  as  complicated  as 
tliis  is,  that  everjthhig  over  the  first 
estimate  mentioned  can  automatically 
be  called  an  oveiTun.  I  will  get  a  more 
definite  answer  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  program  now 
costs  as  much  as  the  F-14.  Cost  over- 
rxins  are  now  larger  than  overruns  for 
the  C-5A  in  fact,  the  program  would 
cost  more  than  the  Washington  ABM. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  another  question 
on  the  matter.  Since  the  R.  &  D.  is  not 
yet  fully  completed,  since  engineering 
development  has  only  just  gotten  under- 
way, since  production  remains  in  the 
future,  and  since  deployment  is  not 
really  planned  until  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade, what  assurances  are  there  that  the 
price  tag  will  not  keep  on  escalating, 
and  that  there  will  not  be  more  cost 
overruns? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  now  have  a  decision 
date  for  initial  production  in  1977,  and 
that  would  make  actual  production  come 
on  up  into  the  1980"s,  anyway.  Most 
likely,  there  will  be  some  increase  in 
cost.  It  is  Just  Uke  the  cost  of  living 
index.  It  keeps  gohig  up.  The  cost  of 
labor,  the  cost  of  material,  and  the  cost 
of  everything  else  goes  up.  It  is  like  the 
Earth  moving  around  the  Sun:  Every- 
thing else  moves  with  it.  That  would 
not  be  chargeable  to  SAM-D  any  more 
than  to  anything  else.  But  more  and 
more  will  be  added,  unless  we  have  a 
change  in  our  inflationary  trend. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  How  high  could  it 
go — $6  billion.  $7  billion.  $S  billion? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
put  a  flgiire  on  it.  The  Senator's  calcula- 
tirau  are  correct.  As  you  add  the  years, 
you  usually  have  to  add  to  the  cost.  I  do 
not  call  that  an  ovemm.  That  reflects 
the  Inflationary  spiral,  and  a  factor 
is  usually  written  into  the  contract  at  a 
certain  estimated  level.  That  is  part  of 
the  target  price,  anyway. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  President  chas- 
tised Congress  the  other  day  for  appro- 
priating sums  that  he  felt  were  exces- 
sive. He  suggested  that  there  should  be 
a  ceiling  on  expenditures.  Should  there 
not  be  some  kind  of  ceiling  on  weapons 
expenditures,  within  reason,  taking  into 
account  our  defense  needs?  I  ask  partic- 
ularly because  so  many  of  our  weapons 
systems  seem  to  involve  these  incredible 
cost  overnms,  so  that  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  getting  into  when  we  start. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Most  of  these  cost  over- 
runs, the  worst  ones,  come  in  a  weap- 
onry that  Is  a  new  concept.  No  one  knows 
at  the  beginning  anything  more  than 
what  they  hope  they  can  find  is  obtain- 
able. They  hope  to  find  a  missile  that 
can  do  a  certain  tiling.  They  start  from 
there. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  vei-y  prac- 
tical to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  weapom-y 
that  is  necessai-y.  We  could  hardly  do  It 
with  any  accuracy,  unless  somewhere 
along  the  line  we  were  going  to  give  up 
certain  weapons. 
The  Army  tank  became  so  expensive, 


while  it  was  still  in  the  R.  &  D.  stage,  that 
it  was  abandoned  by  Congress.  The  cost 
became  so  high  per  imit  that  last  year 
Congress  just  dropped  it.  Ttiat  can  hap- 
pen to  a  weapon  that  goes  on 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  a  fine  prece- 
dent. I  hope  it  can  apply  here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  that  we  are 
trjring  to  make  v.-eapons  do  too  mucli. 
That  was  the  main  reason  with  respect 
to  the  tank.  I  am  not  predicting  this 
end  for  the  SAM-D.  We  must  have  a  mis- 
sile in  this  field.  I  think  the  Senator 
supports  that  idea,  but  he  is  concerned 
about  the  enormous  cost,  as  I  am. 

Mr.  Fine,  our  very  able  and  valuable 
staff  member,  thinks  that  the  higli-risk 
problems  as  to  cost  have  been  solved, 
largely  overcome,  and  it  is  expected  that 
these  costs  will  be  estimated  more  ac- 
curately from  now  on.  Tliere  were  some 
very-high-risk  items. 

The  last  contract  that  was  let  on  it 
is  what  they  can  the  engineering  and 
development  contract.  It  is  still  in  the 
development  stage.  That  conti*act  was 
let  on  March  1.  1972.  That  was  from  the 
1972  funds.  We  are  talking  about  1973 
funds  now. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  certainly  hope 
that  all  the  cost  ovenims  have  already 
occmred.  But  I  have  heard  that  hope 
expressed  about  other  weapons  systems 
before  we  foimd  out,  to  our  sorrow,  oth- 
erwise. In  regard  to 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Pardon  me.  before  the 
Senator  leaves  that  point.  I  think  this 
weaponry  has  considerably  more  surveil- 
lance now  by  Congress  than  in  years 
past.  The  tank  had  more  and  the  C-5A 
had  more,  but  that  came  all  at  once  and 
it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  It. 
This  weapon  is  having  sun'eillance  now 
much  more  than  several  years  ago.  I 
thought,  maybe,  that  would  encourage 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  encouraged  by 
that.  I  am  also  encoxiraged  by  the  fact 
that  because  of  the  leadership  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  chairman,  we  are 
a  lot  more  hopeful  that  more  surveil- 
lance will  produce  cuts  in  requests  for 
money  for  the  military. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  a  ceiling, 
an  engineer  considers  cost  as  part  of 
the  feasibility  of  any  project.  An  engi- 
neer could  theoretically  draw  up  almost 
any  project  to  do  almost  anything,  if  he 
did  not  have  to  worry  about  costs.  But 
cost  is  always  a  practical  consideration. 
I  recognize  that  our  military  planners 
need  a  system  that  will  perform  func- 
tions analogous  to  what  SAM-D  is  ex- 
pected to  do.  Tliat  would  be  hard  to 
dLspute.  But  I  do  question  whether  we 
need  to  double  or  triple  the  number  of 
systems  that  have  that  capacity.  We  al- 
ready have  the  Hawk.  The  SAM-D  was 
dreamed  up  at  a  time  when  the  Hawk 
had  not  been  improved.  Now  it  is  im- 
proved, and  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  we  need  both. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask:  How  much 
overlap  is  there  between  the  Navy's 
Aegis  missile  and  the  SAM-D? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  advised  that  that 
missile  is  being  developed  solely  for  the 
Navy  and  really  would  not  have  the 
qualities  or  the  characteristics  that 
could  be  used  as  a  ground  missile,  sur- 


face-to-air missile  for  the  Army.  It  would 
not  be  practical.  I  think  that  has  been 
gone  into  rather  thoroughly  by  the  com- 
mittee and  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  know  it  has  been  gone  into  by 
the  committee  thoroughly.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  one  who  is  rather 
diligent  and  persistent  in  this  field. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  He  spoke  to  me 
of  his  interest  in  it.  One  reason  among 
othei-s  why  we  are  having  no  votes  till 
later  today,  is  that  under  the  imanimous 
consent  agreement,  the  Senator  hoped 
that  we  could  put  off  full  discussion  on 
this  matter  until  he  could  be  present. 

In  relation  to  the  Aegis  missile,  I  would 
hope  it  might  be  possible,  through  hear- 
ings or  through  publication  of  whatever 
can  be  published,  to  get  on  the  record  at 
some  point  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  differences  and  the  similarities  be- 
tween the  Aegis  missile  and  the  SAM-D 
missile,  and  also  the  Hawk. 

I  would  like  to  ask  another  question 
about  plans  for  use  of  the  SAM-D.  Is  it 
primarily  planned  for  use  in  Europe? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator  is 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thuemond)  stated 
that  the  SAM-D  is  designed  to  protect 
our  field  army  in  Europe  in  the  1980's. 
Does  this  commitment  to  the  missile  im- 
ply any  commitment  to  maintain  troops 
in  Europe  on  into  the  1980's  and  per- 
haps thereafter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  definite  commitment  into  the  1980's 
and  beyond,  but  really  we  have  to  tliink 
about  the  necessary  weaponry  in  ad- 
vance because,  as  illustrated  here,  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  perfect  a  new 
missile  that  carries  all  the  technological 
possibilities.  We  would  have  to,  in  the 
1970s,  be  thinking  about  1980  whether 
event  followed  that  pattern  or  not. 

As  for  the  Army,  they  would  use  some 
of  the  missiles.  That  "some"  Is  a  big 
question.  I  really  wanted  It  firmed  up 
more  definitely  when  we  went  into  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  share  the  hope  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field) ,  as  well  as  other  Senators,  that  by 
1980  we  will  be  out  of  Europe,  so  that 
we  will  be  able  to  lessen  the  outflow  of 
gold,  ease  the  tensions  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  halt  an  investment  of 
over  $5  billion.  The  original  concept  be- 
hind the  Sam-D,  which  was  apparently 
planned  almost  entirely  for  our  men  in 
Eiuope,  seems  to  be  a  dubious  matter. 

Have  oiur  NATO  alUes  agreed  to  share 
the  costs? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  have  not.  On  the 
contrai-y,  they  declined  to  agree  to  share 
the  costs.  Fi-ankly.  I  am  not  too  well 
familiar  with  the  reasons  given  alto- 
gether, but  one  of  them  was  the  cost  of 
the  missile. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  So  again  we  are 
faced  with  heavy  costs,  and  our  NATO 
allies  do  not  desire  to  share  them. 

Are  there  any  plans  worked  out  for 
deployment  of  the  SAM-D  missile  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  and  I  have 
been  told  that  there  would  be  a  need 
here.  Yes.  this  planning  sheet  we  have 
here  shows  42  batteries  for  the  United 
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states.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  in- 
formation about  the  European  number  of 
batteries  is  classified  or  not,  but  there 
is  more  for  the  United  States,  I  can  tell 
the  Senator  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  But  there  are  no  pre- 
cise plans  worked  out,  so  far,  for  deploy- 
ment in  this  country,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  Contemplated.  They 
will  have  42  batteries,  but  so  far  as 
putting  a  figure  on  the  different  spots 
and  places  is  concerned,  that  has  not 
been  done  yet. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  the  Senator 
speaking  of  use  in  connection  with  train- 
ing or  actual  deployment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  speaking  of  both, 
I  would  think,  yes.  Training  has  to  come, 
of  course,  but  this  will  be  primarily 
deployment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  regard  to  use  of 
the  SAM-D  in  this  coimtry.  I  should  like 
to  read  one  paragraph  from  an  article 
written  by  Henry  R.  Myers,  a  Washing- 
ton consultant  on  arms  control  and 
science  policy,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post: 

The  strong  support  for  the  Moscow  agree- 
ments In  Congress,  meaning  the  SALT 
agreements,  combined  with  the  Administra- 
tion's half-hearted  Jxistlflcatlon  of  the  Wash- 
ington ABM  site,  indicates  a  general  recog- 
nition that  attempts  to  build  missile  defense 
systems  for  any  purpose  have  served  only  to 
fuel  the  arms  race.  The  meaning  of  SALT 
is  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  acknowledged  that  missile  de- 
fense and  "mutual  restraint"  cannot  coexist. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  status  of  using 
a  nuclear  capacity  in  this  comitry  in 
connection  with  the  ABM  agreements. 
If  imdertaken,  is  the  SAM-D  a  violation 
of  the  SALT  agreement? 

Article  6  of  the  SALT  Agieements 
states: 

To  enhance  assurance  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  limitations  on  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  provided  by  this  Treaty,  each 
Party  undertakes: 

(a)  not  to  give  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars,  other  than  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars,  capabilities 
to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test 
them  in  an  ABM  mode; 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  the  way  through  that,  relating  to  nu- 
clear versions  of  conventional  weapons, 
they  are  in  no  way  restricted  in  the  SALT 
Agreements  and  restriction  is  not  con- 
templated. -^ 

The  present  plan  is  to  work  on  all  of 
them.  The  SAM-D  is  a  conventional 
weapon  with  no  present  plans  to  have 
any  nuclear  weapon  capacity.  It  is  a  tac- 
tical weapon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  a  conventional  weapon  if  it  were 
endowed  with  nuclear  capacity? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  call  it  con- 
ventional if  it  were  using  nuclear  ca- 
pacity, but  it  would  be  a  tactical  rather 
than  a  strategic  weapon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  So,  presumably  on 
tliis  point,  the  Army  is  not  planning  to 
give  the  SAM-D  that  capacity. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  what  we  are  assured. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
turning to  the  figures  on  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe,  I  have  heard  different  estimates 


about  the  size  of  the  air  threat  posed  by 
the  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  Is  the  Senator 
in  a  position  to  say  why  the  present  mis- 
siles are  insufficient  to  deal  with  the 
situation  in  Europe? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
rather  that  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire answer  that  question.  I  expect  to 
yield  all  of  my  time  to  him  when  he 
comes  to  the  floor.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind,  we  can  save  that  question  for 
liim. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  more  aspect 
of  the  procm-ement  and  production  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  when  the  time  will  come 
to  decide  on  how  many  batteries  and 
where  they  are  to  be.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  final  plan.  However,  they  estimate 
now,  for  working  purposes,  42  batteries. 
The  exact  location  would  be  determined 
later.  They  will  be  Uke  the  Nike-Hercules, 
the  SAM,  and  the  Hawk  missiles.  So, 
making  allowances,  for  the  differences,  in 
the  SAM-D  being  more  advanced  gen- 
erally in  pattern,  it  would  follow  to  some 
degree  the  pattern  of  the  Hercules  and 
the  Hawk. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  wait  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  and  to  hear  his  answer  to  the 
particular  question  I  posed  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  about  the  Wai'saw 
Pact  forces.  However,  we  will  have  very 
limited  time  to  get  into  these  matters 
when  we  come  to  vote  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
my  opinion  based  on  my  years  of  service 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
think  that  the  threat  over  there,  close  up 
in  Eastern  Europe,  would  be  much  great- 
er and  our  coverage  would  have  to  be  a 
great  deal  thicker,  because  that  is  where 
the  realities  are,  at  close  range  over 
there,  even  though  we  are  putting  up  this 
defense  against  a  bomber  that  has  to 
come  all  the  way  from  the  Soviet  bases  or 
somewhere  else  far  off.  So,  the  situation 
is  much  more  acute  there,  up  against  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  They  have  some 
8,000  aircraft,  I  am  advised,  according 
to  the  latest  figures,  in  this  area.  That  is 
a  lot  of  planes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
maintain  many  men  with  many  costly 
weapons  in  Europe  many  years  after 
World  War  11.  Does  the  Senator  have 
any  comment  on  the  view  that  quite  pos- 
sibly the  Soviet  Union's  wish  to  keep 
troops  in  some  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions is  eased  by  the  fact  that  we  main- 
tain so  many  troops  there  and  equip 
them  so  well?  According  to  this  view, 
our  presence  gives  them  the  excuse  to 
keep  their  troops  there.  If  there  were  a 
little  restraint  on  our  part,  and  if  we 
withdrew  some  of  our  troops  and  spent 
less  on  heavy  weapons,  the  Russians 
might  come  imder  heavy  pressure  to 
withdraw  some  of  their  troops  from 
Eastern  Europe. 

Does  the  Senator  have  any  comment 
to  make  along  that  line? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  can  see  the  possibili- 
ties there.  I  really  think  though  that  the 
richer  possibility  is  for  our  chances  to 
reach  a  further  agi'eement  with  the 
Soviets  in  the  nuclear  field  now. 

This  last  year  seems  to  have  proven 
that.  I  have  been  very  hopeful  that  once 


a  start  Is  made  in  that  field,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Warsaw  Pact  agreement, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  some  kind  and  that  would  then 
become  a  greater  possibility.  The 
chances  would  be  greater,  and  that 
would  be  pursued. 

We  had  that  matter  up  for  considera- 
tion and  had  very  active  debate  here,  if 
the  Senator  will  recall,  on  an  amend- 
ment proposed  in  an  appropriation  bill. 
I  got  as  fully  advised  on  it  then  as  I  pos- 
sibly could.  The  SALT  talks  were 
beginning  about  that  time,  and  they 
started  moving.  I  thought  it  was  a  first 
priority.  If  we  get  that  agreement,  the 
next  piiority,  to  me,  would  be  to  go  back 
to  the  original  problem  which  the  Sen- 
ator brought  up  with  reference  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  agreements. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  greatly  heartened  and  encouraged 
by  the  interest  of  the  distinguished 
chaiiTOan  of  the  committee  in  the  SALT 
negotiations  and  the  treaties  that  have 
come  out  of  them. 

The  Senator  is  the  leader  in  the  Senate 
on  niihtary  matters.  He  is  the  man  who 
bears  the  greatest  responsibility  in  that 
field.  His  .support  and  interest  in  reach- 
ing arms  limitation  agreements  is  highly 
significant. 

What  troubles  me  about  proceeding 
with  something  like  the  SAM-D  at  this 
point  is  that  if  we  successfully  work  out 
a  nuclear  arms  control  agreement,  rush- 
ing into  a  spiralling  arms  race  would 
not  really  benefit  ah  concerned. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  good  point.  And 

I  hope  that  we  go  on  into  the  present 
field. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
possible  nuclear  capability  of  the  SAM- 
D.  The  Senator  says  that  he  Is  not  now 
contemplating  either  the  relationship  of 
costs  factors  or  the  cost  overruns  on  the 
multiple  missions  of  the  SAM — ^D. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 

II  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California  5  minutes 
or  as  much  thereof  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi said  that  the  reasons  for  the  cost 
overruns  on  the  multiple  missions  of  the 
SAM-D  include  its  antimissile  capacity. 
Now  that  kind  of  mission  has  been 
dropped.  Should  not  the  cost  estimates 
go  down  rather  than  up? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  most  tlie 
Senator  could  hope  for  there  would  be 
a  cutoff  of  some  of  the  spiral,  some  of 
the  costs  that  have  been  going  up.  I 
would  not  expect  any  immediate  show- 
ing of  a  reduction,  but  I  certainly  would 
expect  some  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years.  We  have  been  in  this  devel- 
opment now  for  about  5  years.  Then, 
we  have  to  see;  that  is  about  all  I  can 
say  about  it.  Then,  it  should  cause  some 
reduction,  but  not  immediately. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Before  concluding,  I 
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would  like  to  make  a  further  point.  One 
reason  I  offered  this  amendment  on  the 
SAM-D  was  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  had  made  plain 
liis  own  grave  reservation  about  the  sys- 
tem when  he  voted  against  it  in  commit- 
tee. Upon  looking  further  into  the  back- 
ground, I  found  that  the  record  indicates 
-rave  concern  about  the  SAM-D  In  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  all  along. 
In  1970,  the  committee  directed  that  $75 
million  Intended  for  the  SAM-D  be  cut 
and  that  the  program  be  terminated. 
The  stated  reason  was  that  the  cost  did 
not  match  operational  prioiities.  But  the 
program  was  restored  in  conference. 

In  1971  the  committee  directed  that 
$15  million  be  cut  and  tliat  a  study  be 
made  of  the  SAM-D  program.  That  re- 
duction was  restored  in  conference.  The 
same  thing  happened  m  fiscal  year  1972. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
I  decided  that  the  SAM-D  might  war- 
rant further  thought  and  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  aM>reclate  very  much  the  very  help- 
ful role  of  the  Senator  in  answering  the 
questions  I  have  posed  to  him.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  generous  comments 
about  my  efforts  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RjEcotD  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  my 
Senator  colleagues  about  the  amendment 
and  my  reasons  for  offering  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.  Senate. 
CoMMmxE  ON  Labor  and  Pcbi  ic 

Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C.,  Jnhj  31. 1972. 

Dea*  Collkacuzs:  I  am  Introducing  an 
ainendment  to  the  miUtary  procurement  au- 
thorization bUl  to  delete  » 17 1.4  million  for 
continued  develc^ment  ol  the  Army's  SAM-D 
program.  It  wUl  be  voted  upon  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SAM-D  Is  a  surface-to-air  missile  sys- 
tem designed  primarily  to  protect  the  field 
army  from  hoetUe  aircraft.  Its  primary  role 
wUl  be  to  replace  the  NUce  Hercules  and 
Hawk  missiles  lu  Etux>pe,  with  a  second  op- 
tional role  in  the  air  defense  system  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

Our  field  army  deserves  adequate  protec- 
tion against  hostile  aircraft.  But  the  SAM-D 
is  basically  redundant.  Our  field  army  al- 
ready employs  a  sophisticated  anti-aircraft 
system  which  Includes  the  Redeye,  Vulcan, 
Chaparral,  Hercules,  and  Hawk  missile  sys- 
tems. Our  new  fighter,  the  F-IS,  also  over- 
laps «ith  the  functions  of  the  SAM-D. 

The  SAM-D  does  have  more  advanced  radar, 
a  multiple  targeting  capability,  longer  range, 
.ind  an  ability  to  fire  several  shots  at  a  single 
target  at  a  very  high  cost. 

Total  cost  estimates  for  the  SAM-D  have 
exploded  upward.  The  1072  estimate  was  no 
less  than  tS.2  billion.  The  original  Pentagon 
cost  estimate,  in  1969,  was  (2.5  billion.  This 
represents  a  108'*o  Increase  over  a  three-year 
period. 

The  SAM-D  is  Intended  primarily  for  use 
la  Euirope — but  our  NATO  allies  wont  build 
their  own  system  and  won't  help  share  the 
cost  of  ours. 

An  amendment  identical  to  mine  to  delete 
SAM-D  wa«  defeated  by  a  9-6  vote  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Favoring  the 
amendment  were  Senators  Steniils,  Syming- 
ton, Ervln,  Cannon,  Bentaen,  and  Saxbe.  Op- 
posing were  Senators  Jackson,  Mclntyre, 
Hughes,  Smith.  Thurmond,  Tower,  Domlalck, 
Ooldvatsr,  and  Bchwalkar. 

I  can  sum  up  the  case  against  the  SAM-D 


program  by  saying  that  It  gives  us  a  little 
more  hardware  for  a  lot  toon  money.  I  hope 
that  you  will  Join  me  in  voting  agsiinst  this 
program. 

Sincerely, 

Alan  Ckanston. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  additional  remarks  to  make 
now. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  on 
my  time  while  someone  on  the  other  side 
undertakes  to  contact  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  Cranston  amendment 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  may 
have  10  additional  minutes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  in  a  quorum  call,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  a  Senator  who  wishes 
to  speak  briefly  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  10  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
much,  if  the  Chair  will  indulge  me  for 
just  a  half  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  will  save  2 
minutes  for  the  Senator  from  California, 
in  fairness,  because  the  time  on  both 
sides  has  been  used. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
spoke  on  this  subject  this  morning.  I 
indicated  that  I  would  speak  more,  al- 
though at  not  much  greater  length,  on 
the  need  of  the  Army  for  the  SAM-D. 

We  have  two  systems  today,  the  Hawk 
and  the  Hercules,  and  I  know  that  there 
have  been  some  rather  interesting  figures 
presented  that  would  indicate  that  these 
systems  upgraded  could  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  battlefield  today. 

I  disagree  with  that  completely.  It  is 
like  saying  we  can  replace  the  modem 
tank  with  the  horse.  The  horse  served 
its  purpose  in  great  shape.  The  tank  is 
carrying  on.  and  we  will  undoubtedly 
have  technological  improvements  In  sur- 
face vehicles  that  will  obsolete  the  tank. 

We  cannot  stand  still  on  the  subject  of 
missile  design  for  the  defense  of  Army 
forces  in  particular,  and  also  for  air 
bases,  and  I  am  speaking  particularly  of 
the  European  theater. 

This  morning  I  digressed  at  some 
length  on  the  impossibility  of  comparing 
the  Southeast  Asia  theater  with  any 
theater  that  we  would  engage  In,  in 
Europe. 

Now,  the  Soviet  Union  has  fielded  four 
major  tactical  air  defense  missile  sys- 
tems In  recent  years.  Meanwhile,  the 
backbone  of  the  tactical  air  defenses  In 
the  U.S.  Army  continues  to  be  the  sys- 
tems, or  modifications  of  the  systems, 
conceived  in  the  1950's  and  in  the  era  of 
the  1960's. 


I  remind  my  colleagues  that  these  s3rs- 
tems  were  designed  to  defend  against 
aircraft  of  the  1950-60  era,  and  the 
modem  Soviet  tactical  aircraft  is  a  far 
different  piece  of  equipment  we  would 
be  called  upon  to  defend  against  than  we 
would  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 

We  are  now  looking  more  and  more  at 
weapons,  both  tactical  aircraft  and  en- 
emy missiles,  of  a  low-fiying,  low-ap- 
proach capability  that  we  did  not  think 
much  of  in  the  1950-60  era.  We  are 
now  even  beginning  to  think  of  antibal- 
listic  missile  systems  and  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  systems  with 
very  low  trajectory  that  can  go  beneath 
any  radar  system  sufQclently  to  cause 
complete  surprise. 

I  close  my  remarks  by  reminding  my 
colleagues  that  if  war  comes  and  if  the 
NATO  structure  were  hit  at  any  point  at 
any  time  by  the  Russians,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly used  nuclear-tipped  rockets 
fired  from  aircraft,  or  low-flying  inter- 
mediate-range battlefield  missiles. 

Tlie  Hercules  and  the  Hawk,  as  I  say, 
were  good  systems,  and  are  good  sys- 
tems, but  they  are  not  good  sj'stems 
against  the  type  of  enemy  equipment  we 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  defend 
against  today. 

What  is  this  SAM  system?  What  are 
we  talking  about?  What  is  the  Hawk  and 
Hercules  system? 

If  we  were  absolutely  certain  of  the 
time  that  the  enemy  would  launch  an 
attack,  we  could  maintain  aircraft  aloft 
that  could,  to  a  great  degree,  take  care 
of  incoming  missiles  or  incoming  tacti- 
cal aircraft,  but  in  any  engagement  that 
we  would  fall  Into  in  the  future,  while 
we  might  know  that  an  attack  was  im- 
minent because  of  the  worldwide  situa- 
tion, surprise  will  be  more  and  more, 
even  more  than  heretofore  in  warfare, 
the  dominant  feature  that  any  enemy 
would  provide  or  that  we  would  provide. 

Being  denied  a  more  or  less  time-cer- 
tain element,  we  would  have  to  have 
some  way  of  reacting  against  an  incom- 
ing missile  or  Incoming  aircraft  that 
could  destroy  an  airbase  or  disrupt  or 
destroy  an  Army  installation. 

The  war  games  that  we  have  had 
showed  that  if  we  did  not  respond  in 
time — that  is,  if  we  did  not  respond  im- 
mediately; I  am  talking  about  minutes, 
not  hours — with  nuclear-tipped  rockets 
ourselves,  or  our  own  Hawk-  and  Hercu- 
les-type systems,  we  could  not  survive 
more  than  3  days  in  a  NATO  battlefield, 
and  probably  21/2  days  would  be 
the  limit,  because  the  enemy  would 
be  capable  of  destroying  oiu:  tiirbases 
and  capable  of  doing  at  least  50  percent 
materiel  and  personnel  damage  to  our 
Army  bases,  which  would  require,  in  the 
Air  Force,  for  instance,  a  complete  re- 
building— which  would  be  impossible— 
and  in  the  Aimy  a  complete  rebuilding, 
which  can  be  done,  but  it  would  be  done 
at  great  expense  and  at  a  great  waste  of 
time. 

The  purpose  of  these  missiles,  like  the 
SAM-D  or  the  Hawk  or  the  Hercules— 
I  am  particularly  speaking  of  the  SAM-D 
because  it  is  designed  to  take  care  of 
modem  weapons — Is  not  only  to  function 
against  low-flying  and  intercept  enemy 
weapons  aimed  at  one  of  our  weapons, 
but  they  are  capable  of  going  up  to  80,- 
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000  feet,  which  is  where  the  new  Russian 
Foxbat  will  probably  be  found  flying.  If 
we  do  as  well,  as  we  have  been  doing, 
we  will  have  a  capability  of  look-down 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  erent  of 
massive  surprise  air  attack  on  troops  in 
the  field  or  en  route  to  duty  stations,  the 
loss  of  men  and  material  represents  a 


the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Army 
said  it  was  1964,  and  In  another  place 
they  said  it  was  1965.  At  any  rate.  $386 
million  has  been  spent  on  this  missile 


SaT J;S -SeThem  to  launch    substantia  lo»  «,«;»  NATO  force,  Wl*    thj,u.hflsca.,..r  im 


missiles  from  that  altitude  at  aircraft 
that  we  would  have  to  intercept.  The 
absolute  ceiling  of  the  high  altitude  of 
the  specified  high-altitude  threat  air- 
craft— I  mentioned  the  Foxbat — is  about 
80,000  feet.  SAM-D  can  hitercept  this 
aircraft,  and  as  fallout  capability,  can 
perform  intercepts  to  altitudes  in  excess 
of  100,000  feet. 

I  do  not  want  to  stress  this  high- 
altitude  capability  too  much,  because  I 
do  not  think  we  are  at  the  state  of  the 
art  where  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  field 
this  as  the  average  performance,  al- 
though the  SAM-D  will  be  able  to  do  It. 
A  perhaps  more  serious  threat  than 
the  sophisticated,  high-altitude,  recon- 
naissance, and  intercepter  aircraft  are 
the  large  number  of  Warsaw  Pact  air- 
craft which  can  be  used  in  attacking 
troops  in  columns  en  route  to  the  front, 
as  well  as  fuel  and  ordnance  supplies  or 
command  areas,  airports,  and  so  forth. 
Mass  attacks  of  up  to  40  aircraft  in 
waves  of  four  to  eight  is  a  favored  pact 
tactic.  This  sets  a  requirement  on  tactical 
air  defense  systems  for  large  numbers  of 
available  missiles,  targets  under  observa- 
tion, and  simultaneous  engagements. 

For  120  missiles  on  launchers,  the 
"Improved  Hawk"  reqiUres  about  1,700 
men.  SAM-D  requires  less  than  600  men. 
So,  for  the  same  number  of  read  missiles, 
if  the  "Improved  Hawk"  were  fielded  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  provide  capability 
for  an  equal  number  of  simultaneous 
engagements  as  SAM-D.  its  operation 
and  maintenance  casts  would  be  about 
four  times  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  acquisition  costs  of  SAM-D.  In  the 
characteristics  noted  just  now.  the  Her- 
cules system  is  poorer  by  at  least  a  factor 
of  two  than  the  improved  Hawk. 

This  is  interesting,  because  I  know 
there  is  a  tendency  of  Americans  not  to 
beheve  anything  bad  that  we  hear  about 
our  own  forces,  and  certainly  a  tendency 
of  the  influential  press  and  media  of  this 
country  to  downgrade  anything  we  hear 
that  might  not  put  our  forces  equsd  to  or 
above  ttiose  of  the  Soviets.  But  the  num- 
ber d  aircraft  available  to  the  pact 
forces  is  very  large.  It  is  conceivable  that 
they  could  jump  off  with  a  surprise  at- 
tack with  more  than  2.000  aircraft  of  all 
types.  These  are  just  the  aircraft  avail- 
able to  the  Soviets.  If  we  take  all  the 
Warsaw  Pact  nations,  this  figure  might 
go  as  high  as  5,000. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  could 
hardly  scratch  together  5,000  aircraft  in 
our  fljring  services  if  we  included  the 
airlines;  we  have  been  that  far  back  in 
procurement  in  the  last  10  years. 

In  the  event  of  massive  smprise  air 
attack  on  troops  in  the  field  or  on  duty 
stations — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
California  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  One  minute. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  1  additional  minute. 


no  air  defense  against  these  attacks,  a 
value  loss  equivalent  to  between  $8  and 
$10  billion  could  be  realized  in  a  3-day 
all-out  attack  with  just  500  aircraft.  An 
effective,  high  rate  of  fire  air  defense 
system  such  as  SAM-D  could  reduce  this 
loss  to  less  than  $1  billion  at  the  500  air- 
craft attack  level.  With  the  equivalent 
of  100  missiles  on  launchers  per  division 
area,  attrition  of  enemy  aircraft  would 
be  sufficiently  great  to  sustain  attacks  In 
excess  of  1,000  aircraft  while  maintain- 
ing men  and  material  los.ses  below  $1  bil- 
lion equivalent. 

If  we  assume  that  modern  day  War- 
saw Pact  aircraft  is  worth  $1.5  million, 
the  missiles  that  kills  the  attacker— in- 
cluding kill  probability— is  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  aircraft  killed. 
Against  an  aggressor  possessing  large 
numbers  of  manned  aircraft  SAM-D  is 
clearly  the  most  cost  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  the  threat. 

SAM-D  as  currently  designed  has  the 
capability  of  engaging  simultaneously 
up  to  eight  aircraft,  while  maintaining 
track  on  up  to  100  additional  potential 
threats.  Such  a  system  is  mandatoi-y  for 
defense  of  logistics,  command,  and  air 
bases  in  any  conflict  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Resident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  >'ield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  he  stated  that  those  who 
seek  to  cut  back  on  weaponry  would 
thereby  cut  down  on  America's  strength. 
I  respond  by  saying  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  cutting  back  on  weaponry  neces- 
sarily cuts  down  on  America's  strength 
if  the  weaponry  is  of  dubious  or  ques- 
tionable value,  and  if  a  vital  element  of 
America's  strength  is  a  sound  economy, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  case.  I  believe 
that  a  sound  economy  is  threatened  by 
excessive  miUtary  spending,  by  the  vast 
overruns  connected  with  the  SAM-D  and 
other  weapons,  by  the  inflation  that 
comes  out  of  this  excessive  military 
spending,  by  the  outflow  of  gold  and  the 
downpull  of  the  dollar  that  are  con- 
sequences of  this  kind  of  program  when 
it  goes  overseas,  and  by  the  diversion  of 
resources,  of  man's  time  and  attention, 
of  man's  mind  and  muscle,  and  of  the 
resources  of  the  earth  from  our  great 
problems  at  home.  These  problems 
threaten  both  the  viability  of  our  eco- 
nomy and  the  feasibility  of  our  domestic 
programs. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
in  its  wisdom  voted  last  week  to  author- 
ize $906  million  for  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  $299  million  for  a  nuclear 
aircraft  carrier. 

Today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Crawston)  has  moved  to 
delete  the  comparatively  small  sum  of 
$171.4  million  for  a  missile  known  as  the 
SAM-D. 

This  is  not  a  new  program  by  any 
means.  In  fact.  It  began  so  long  ago  the 
Army  apparently  is  no  longer  sure  of  the 
date  it  began.  According  to  testimony  in 


A  contract  was  awai-ded  to  Raytheon 
in  1967  and  the  program  has  been  In  ad- 
vanced development  for  the  past  5  years. 

While  the  Army,  in  all  probabihty.  had 
a  good  rehson  for  wanting  the  SAM-D 
back  then,  they  apparently  are  not  a.*; 
sure  of  the  missile's  intended  purpose 
today. 

Tlie  Senate  Armed  Senices  Committee 
report  on  S.  3108,  part  2,  page  547,  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph: 

The  SAM-D  system  Is  being  developed  pri- 
marily for  defense  of  the  field  army  over.seas 
and  not  principally  for  continental  TJ.S.  air 
defense.  Current  phase  out  plans  for  the 
Nike-Hercules  units  in  continental  U.S.  are 
a  reduction  of  forces  and  no  replacement  is 
planned  at  this  time.  Those  Nlke-Herciile.« 
vmits  which  remain  In  the  continental  U.S. 
could  be  replaced  with  SAM-D  in  the  distai-.r 
future  If  modernization  of  those  forces  i-: 
required. 

The  meaning,  as  I  read  that  para- 
graph, is  that  replacement  for  the  Nike- 
Hercules  is  a  strictly  secondary  and  re- 
mote function  of  the  missile  at  some  un- 
specified time  in  the  distant  future. 

But  part  6,  page  3727.  of  the  same  re- 
port contains  tlie  following: 

The  U.  S.  Army  has  long  recognized  t:ie 
need  for  a  new  air  defense  system  to  replace 
Nike-Hercules  in  the  1980's.  That  system  Is 
SAM-D. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  alleged  pri  - 
mary  fmaction  of  the  missile  quoted  ear- 
lier: the  defen.se  of  tlie  field  army  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  Army  does  not  even  know  for 
what  purpose  they  want  this  $171.4  mil- 
lion. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning:  Mj-  mi- 
derstanding  is  that  the  ultimate  cost  of 
this  program  Is  in  the  $5  billion  range 
for  about  50  missiles.  Is  this  really  neces- 
sary? 

We  have  already  given  the  military 
about  $1.3  billion  in  questionable  weap- 
ons systems.  The  SAM-D  is  where  we 
should  draw  the  line. 

Let  us  end  this  waste.  The  newspapers 
have  been  filled  in  the  past  few  weeks 
with  calls  by  the  administration  for 
ti'imnung  Federal  spending.  Hei-e.  once 
again,  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  trim 
the  fat  from  this  bloated  military  budget. 
We  have  failed  twice  before  to  take  a 
firm  stand.  Let  us  not  fail  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
HuGHEsK  All  time  has  expired  on  the 
amendment  of  tlie  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. In  accordance  with  the  unan- 
tanous-consent  agreement,  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  is  to  be  called  up  for  debate  at 
tliis  time,  and  argued  for  1  Vi  hours. 

amendment  no.    1369 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  the  liberty,  in  the  absence  at  the 
moment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  to  call  up 
his  amendment  No.  1389,  which  was  to 
be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  .  and  ask  that  It  be  stated 
by  the  clerk. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  read 
(lie  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  (No.  1369  •  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  23,  after  line  4.  insert  the  foUow- 
iMg  new  sections: 

Sec.  605.  Not  withstand!  tig  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  member  or  former  member  of 
a  uniformed  service  (a)  wlio  is  60  years  of 
ags  or  older  and  who  is  entitled  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay  computed  under  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  In  effect  before  January  1.  1972.  or 
(b(  who  is  entitled  to  retired  pay  for  physi- 
cal disability  under  title  IV  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  816-825) , 
as  amended,  or  chapter  61  of  title  10.  I7uited 
Scutes  Code,  whose  disability  was  finnllv  de- 
termined to  be  of  permanent  nature  aud  at 
least  30  percent  under  the  standard  scliedule 
of  rating  disabilities  in  use  by  the  Veteran.s' 
Administration  at  the  time  of  that  deter- 
uiinatlou.  and  whose  pay  is  ccnnpuced  under 
tiie  rates  of  basic  pay  in  effect  before  Janu- 
ary 1.  1972.  is  entitled  to  have  that  pay  re- 
computed upon  the  rules  of  basic  pay  in 
erlect  on  January  1. 1972. 

Sic.  606.  A  member  or  former  member  ot 
.1  unlfcirmed  service  whof  e  retired  or  retainer 
pay  is  recomputed  under  .section  605  of  this 
Act  is  entitled  to  have  that  pay  increased  by 
aiiv  applicable  adjustments  in  that  pay  un- 
der section  1401a  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  which  occur  after  January  1.  1972. 

Sec.  607.  The  enactment  of  .sections  605 
.»nd  606  of  this  Act  does  not  reduce  the 
monthly  retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which  a 
:;  ember  or  former  member  of  a  ur.iitirmed 
-ervice  was  entitled  on  the  day  before  the 
eilective  date  of  this  Act. 

Stc.  608.  Sections  605.  606.  and  607  of  ihis 
Act  become  effective  on  tlie  first  day  of  the 
fir.st  calendar  month  begiiiniug  after  the 
d;ife  of  it.s  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

MODIFICATION    Ol-    VN*Nt MOi;-,-ro.*.St NT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  con- 
.^ume. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  reason  which 
I  caimot  explain,  I  was  imder  the  impres- 
Hon — during  the  discassions  which  led 
up  to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
on  the  bill  before  the  Senate — that  the 
dLstlngulshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Proxmire)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN*  were,  acting  together,  to  pro- 
po.se  an  amendment  tomorrow.  For  some 
reason,  as  I  say,  I  inadvertently  under- 
stood Mr.  Proxmire  was  a  coauthor  of 
that  amendment.  I  now  find  that  that 
is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  amend- 
ment is  to  be  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  McOovern*  for 
himself.  I  apologize  to  the  distinguislied 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Proxmire  ) 
for  my  misunderstandmg,  and  I  tliere- 
fore  &sk  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  when  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  is  reprinted  on  the  usual 
card  and  in  the  calendar  of  business  for 
tomorrow,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  be  deleted 
with  respect  to  that  amendment 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  is  that  amendment  No.  1369? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  in  amendment  No.  1369, 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  .  I  am  referring  now  to  sm 
amendment  to  be  called  up  tomorrow  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
McGovERN*.  I  had  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
was  to  join  Senator  McGovern  in  co- 
sponsoring  that  amendment.  I  find  that  I 
am  in  error,  and  therefore  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  tliat  when  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  reprinted  in 
tlie  calendar  and  the  card  for  tomorrow, 
tlie  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire*  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  the  amend- 
ment with  reference  to  limiting  obliga- 
tional  authority? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  know  of  only  one 
amendment  which  was  to  be  sponsored  by 
Mr.  McGovERN.  and  that  is  the  first 
amendment  to  be  called  up  tomorrow  at 
10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fiom  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  1369  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke*  because,  at  this  time, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke )  was  to  have 
been  recognized  for  that  purpose.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  in  Louisiana 
with  the  funeral  delegation  attending  the 
funeral  services  of  our  late  departed  col- 
league, Senator  Ellender. 

The  oflBce  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
it  is  my  imderstanding,  was  aware  that 
the  amendment  was  to  be  called  up  at 
this  time.  The  whip  notice,  which  was 
distiibuted  to  all  oflBces  of  Democratic 
Senators  on  Friday  last,  indicated  that 
the  amendment  would  be  called  up  at  this 
time.  The  statement  of  the  program  as 
published  in  the  Record  of  Piiday  last, 
which  was  distributed  to  each  Senator's 
office  on  Saturday,  indicated  that  the 
amendment  would  be  called  up  at  this 
time.  The  calendar  of  business,  which 
was  in  each  Senator's  oflRce  yesterday,  I 
am  sure,  because  I  saw  it  in  my  oflBce 
yesterday — it  may  have  been  in  each  Sen- 
ator's ofiSce  on  Saturday,  I  am  not  sure 
about  that — indicated,  of  course,  that  the 
amendment  would  be  called  up  at  this 
time. 

Time  could  not  begin  running  on  the 
amendment  until  it  was  called  up  and 
made  the  pending  question  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  is  here  and  is  prepared  to  make  his 
case  against  the  amendment.  For  these 
reasons,  I  felt  that  the  amendment 
should  be  called  up  in  its  proper  place 
under  the  order,  so  that  time  could  be 
yielded  thereon  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  could  make  his 
case,  or  such  portion  of  the  case  as  he 
wishes  to  address  his  remarks  to,  at 
this  time.  Other  Senators  will  also  want 


to  speak,  at  this  time,  some  of  them  In 
support  of  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment then  will  again  take  its  place  in 
the  sequence  of  events  later  in  the  day, 
upon  the  return  of  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  the  delegation 
from  the  services  in  Louisiana. 

Under  the  precedents,  I  believe  that 
the  order  providing  time  for  1  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  amendment  following  the 
debate  on  the  Cranston  amendment 
would  have  lapsed,  in  any  event,  had  the 
amendment  not  been  called  up  now. 
Hence,  I  have  called  up  the  amendment 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hartke,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  may 
wish  to  speak  to  it  now. 

Tlie  oflQce  of  tlie  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  has  been  contacted 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  any  other  Senator  could  be  on 
tlie  floor  at  this  time  to  speak  for  tlie 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
other  Senator  has  been  found  to  do  tliat. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  explanation 
for  what  is  developing  in  regard  to  the 
amendment.  The  distinguislied  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  will  l>e  back 
later  in  the  day;  and  at  such  time  as  tlie 
amendment  is  again  before  the  Senate, 
in  conformity  with  the  agreement,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  be  prepared 
to  make  his  case  in  support  thereof. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  amendment 
now  has  been  called  up,  and  its  propon- 
ent is  not  here.  When  the  proponent,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  returns,  will  he 
then  be  given  the  full  time  agreed  upon 
by  the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  or 
will  there  be  some  penalty  for  his  not 
being  here? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
penalty.  The  time  simply  will  lapse  un- 
less, by  imanimous  consent,  such  time  as 
iias  not  been  utilized  should  be  reserved 
to  the  Senator  without  prejudice.  It  may 
be  that  when  he  returns,  an  additional 
few  minutes  may  be  desired  by  either 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  in  which  case  the 
Senator  wishing  to  do  so  may  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  have  an  additional 
few  minutes.  Unless  that  is  done,  the 
agreement  as  ordered  will  stand;  and 
when  the  amendment  is  again  before  the 
Senate  later  today,  there  will  be  one- 
half  hour  on  the  amendment,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  apologize  for 
using  the  word  "penalty."  Nothing  else 
came  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vei-y,  very  vital 
matter.  It  is  a  very  complicated  matter. 
It  is  one  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  partially  pledged  himself  to 
obtain. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  such  time  as  he 
may  desire,  the  time  to  be  charged 
against  the  time  allotted  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  matter  that  can  be  discussed  on  the 
floor  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

As  I  recall,  the  last  time  we  held  hear- 
ings on  this  general  matter  was  approxi- 
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mately  14  years  ago.  It  is  called  recom- 
putation.  It  is  an  extremely  expensive 
decision,  if  we  make  It.  Again,  I  think  it 
should  be  made  only  after  adequate 
hearings  before  a  subcommittee  or  the 
full  Committee  on  Armed  Sei-vices. 

I  am  not  against  the  icLea  of  recompu- 
tatiou.  I  think  it  should  come.  But  I  do 
not  tliink  it  should  come  by  an  action  on 
the  floor  in  which  we  have  only  45  min- 
utes to  discuss  the  pios  and  45  minutes 
to  discuss  the  cons. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  retired  military 
man  who  does  not  want  to  see  recompu- 
tation  come  about  so  as  to  readjust  the 
rather  bad  effects  of  the  1958  act  that  we 
put  thiough  that  are  not  fail-  but,  in  my 
opinion,  cannot  be  fairly  adjusted  by  this 
amendment  as  it  is  written  or  faiily  ad- 
justed by  debate  on  the  floor.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  the  time. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  op- 
pose tills  amendment,  even  though  I  am 
veiT  strongly  in  favor  of  recomputation 
for  men  who  have  retiied  from  the 
ai'med  services.  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  as  he  has 
indicated  to  me,  will  have  healings  when 
the  decks  are  cleai-ed,  so  that  we  can  find 
out  for  the  full  Senate  what  it  is  going  to 
cost  and  how  it  is  going  to  work. 

I  might  add  something  that  was  men- 
tioned the  other  day,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  many  military  men :  Perhaps 
we  can  come  up  with  a  new  system  of 
retuement  for  the  man  in  imiform,  par- 
ticularly now  that  pay  scales  have 
reached  not  exactly  a  comparable  basis 
but  a  basis  tliat  is  far  more  fair  than  a 
few  years  ago.  I  have  foimd  very  few  men 
in  uniform  who  would  now  hesitate  to 
pay  something  into  a  retiiement  fund, 
just  as  all  civil  servants  do.  Retirement 
for  the  militai-y  was  always  one  of  the 
fringe  benefits  when  pay  was  ridiculously 
low,  and  I  think  it  was  right  that  we 
gave  the  man  in  imiform  something  to 
\o6\s.  forward  to.  I  always  called  it  that 
silver  i-ung  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  to- 
ward which  a  man  could  work  and  stay 
in  the  military. 

So,  while  I  will  vote  against  this 
amendment,  I  will  work  for  recomputa- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  committee  will,  at 
the  proper  time,  report  a  well  thought 
out  and  wen  studied  means  of  paying  a 
recomputed  retii'ement  benefit  to  our  re- 
tired militar>'  people  and  make  it  possible 
to  establish  some  actuarially  sound  re- 
tirement system  for  the  militarj'. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  allowing  me 
to  speak,  and  I  thank  the  assistant  ma- 
jority leader  for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  welcome. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pending  or- 
der of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  order  of  business  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke>,  No.  1369.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  45  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  my.self  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  when  agreement  was 
had  about  this  amendment,  we  thought 
debate  would  continue  now  and  that  we 
would  have  30  minutes  for  repeating 
points  late  in  the  day. 


I  point  out  to  all  S^iators  in  the 
Chamber  and  to  those  who  will  read  the 
Record  tliat  this  amendment  is  a  highly 
important  matter.  It  is  Important  to  the 
retirees  who  are  affected.  It  is  ceitainly 
impoi-tant  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
taxpayers. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  said, 
tliere  have  been  no  hearings  on  this 
amendment.  It  involves  the  expenditui'e 
of  in  excess  of  $10  billion  on  an  amend- 
ment that  has  not  been  heard.  That  sum 
will  not  come  due  all  in  1  year,  but  it 
will  be  over  the  period  of  Uie  operating 
time  of  this  recomputation. 

I  wish  there  had  been  a  chance  to  get 
at  the  real  issue  earlier,  and  I  am  going 
to  stait  with  a  statement  of  wliat  I  think 
is  the  issue. 

The  issue  in  connection  with  this 
amendment  is  not  whether  we  should 
adopt  an  amendment  allowing  all  per- 
sons, when  60  years  of  age,  to  compute 
their  mllitai'y  retirement  pay  on  the 
basis  of  the  basic  pay  rates  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1972.  The  real  issue  is  this: 
Shall  Congress  do  its  duty,  tlirough 
healings,  to  develop  all  the  facts  so  as 
to  do  justice  to  the  individuals  and  en- 
act a  system  for  the  future  that  will  be 
a  proper  formula  for  awarding  retire- 
ment pay  in  the  futuie?  I  mean  by  that 
tliat  I  think  a  new  formula  has  to  be  de- 
vised for  retirement  pay.  New  staudai'ds 
must  be  laid  down  about  when  a  person 
is  eligible  for  retiiement  and  a  great 
many  related  matters. 

At  this  time,  retirement  pay  alone  each 
year  is  costing  $4.4  billion.  A  vei-y  few 
yeais  ago,  in  1960,  tliis  retirement  pay 
was  only  about  $700  million.  In  1972,  it 
had  run  up  to  $4.4  billion  which  is  a  600- 
percent  increase  within  the  brief  span  of 
12  years. 

By  1995 — and  these  are  accui'ate  fig- 
ures— under  the  present  system,  w  ith  no 
added  benefits,  one  Department  of  De- 
fense study  states  that  the  annual  cost 
will  be  $17  billion  per  year.  This  is  a 
conservative  figure,  on  the  low  side,  since 
it  assumes  only  a  1.5-percent  hicrease 
in  the  cost  of  living  each  year,  which  is 
less  than  half  that  of  the  past  sevei-al 
years. 

I  point  out  that  I  do  not  get  any  pleas- 
ure out  of  going  into  this  matter  in  this 
way.  but  a  man  has  a  duty,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  bring  out  the  facts  here,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  his  colleagues. 

I  find,  on  looking  at  the  figures,  that 
the  average  age  of  retired  officers  for 
fiscal  year  1971 — and  that  is  the  latest 
figure  available — is  46.  That  is  the  av- 
erage age  at  which  they  retire,  46. 

For  enlisted  men  it  is  40  years  of  age. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  average  age 
of  retirement  is  46  years,  the  average 
lifetime  pay  for  those  officers  is  $255,000 
as  of  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  average  lifetime  retired  pay  for 
enlisted  personnel  is  $121,000.  This  is  on 
the  low  side,  since  it  is  based  on  fiscal 
year  1970  data  as  is  the  data  for  officers. 
In  addition,  it  assumes  a  1.5  percent  per 
year  increase  in  retired  pay  which  is  on 
the  low  side. 

For  certain  high-ranking  officers,  cur- 
rently retiring,  the  lifetime  pay  will  be 
over  $600,000. 

For  a  colonel,  average  lifetime  retired 
pay  wrould  range  between   $307,000   to 


$391.000 — it  ranges  between  $307,000  for 
over  20  years'  service,  and  $391,000  for 
over  30  years  of  service. 

The  figme  on  enlisted  men  will  range 
from  about  $125,000  to  $290,000. 

This  amendment  before  the  Senate 
will  add  at  least  $10  billion  in  lifetime 
costs,  writli  an  estimated  first  year  ap- 
propriation cost  of  $275  million  to  be 
added  to  the  $4.4  billion  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

Just  the  statement  of  those  figures 
shows  wiiere  we  are  going,  and  the  rate 
at  whicii  we  are  going.  There  is  no  plan, 
no  brake  on  tliis  tiling.  It  is  riuming 
away  witli  itself. 

I  made  a  speech  in  January  of  this  yer  r 
showing  my  concern  for  the  wliole  mili- 
tary retii-ement  system.  I  said  then  that 
the  amount  was  becoming  unreasonable, 
that  the  whole  program  was  becoming 
unmanageable.  Without  pointing  the  fin- 
ger at  the  past  or  trying  to  take  away 
from  anyone  something  tliey  have 
earned.  I  said  that  we  had  to  get  a  ne'v 
system  and  put  it  in  motion,  and  do  it 
now.  start  it  rimning.  so  that  eventually 
it  would  be  the  retirement  system. 

I  think  that  such  a  sjstem  has  got  to 
include  the  idea  of  contributing  amour.is 
to  be  paid  in  by  the  military  personiul 
in  question.  They  make  no  such  direct 
payments  no\v.  It  all  has  to  be  paid  out  by 
the  Federal  Government.  I  have  urged, 
as  I  urged  then,  that  this  is  an  executive 
function.  We  can  argue  about  these 
things  in  committee,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  or  in  the  House,  for  days  and  days 
and  days,  without  being  able  to  put  any- 
thing together  that  we  could  agree  on 
as  sound  and  reasonable  and  workable 
and  fair.  It  will  take  a  collection  of  e.\- 
perts  and  computers  as  high  as  Uio 
Washington  Monument,  almost,  to  figure 
out  all  the  complexities  that  go  with 
tliis  problem,  trying  to  find  a  prope, 
foundation,  and  a  plan  that  can  be  pas.>-ed 
by  majority  vote  in  Congress,  one  thitt 
will  then  set  m  motion  a  new  system.  II 
\ve  do  not  do  that,  I  warn  now — and  I  nm 
being  as  impersc^iuil  about  it  as  I  can  be — 
that  we  w ill  ride  this  horse  and  it  w ill  fall 
in  its  tracks.  We  will  ruin  the  whole  sys- 
tem, becau.se  the  load  will  be  too  heavy 
to  be  carried  the  way  it  is  going  now . 

We  increased  salaries  last  year.  I  a'li 
not  complaining  about  that,  but  when- 
ever we  increase  them  we  crank  in  all 
the  other  things  that  I  have  related 
By  1995.  as  I  mentioned  awhile  ago.  that 
.sounds  a  long  way  off  but  is  only  23  year? 
from  now — tlie  Department  of  Defen.se 
study  states  that  military  retirement  iwv 
will  cost  $21  billion.  That  is  a  conserva- 
tive figure  because  of  the  low  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  each  year, 
which  is  figured  at  only  1.5  percent.  1 
do  not  know  wliy  they  have  such  a  lo\> 
percentage  figure,  but  that  is  what  the\ 
took — to  be  on  the  safe  side,  I  guess. 

In  my  speech  last  January.  I  called 
on  the  executive  branch  to  come  up 
with  a  plan.  I  had  mentioned  it  to  them 
before.  I  do  not  think  that  this  legisla- 
tive branch  can  coiie  with  this  matter 
for  the  rea.sons  I  have  already  t;iven. 
It  will  take  the  executive  branch  to  take 
the  lead. 

I  talked  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
about  It  over  the  telephone  within  the 
past  week,  and  he  says  he  has  been  work- 
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ing  in  that  direction.  That  is  wliat  he 
said,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  telling  the 
tmlh:  but  they  have  not  got  the  plan 
up  here  yet.  That  will  fit  in  with  some- 
thing else  I  am  going  to  mention  later. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a  copy  of 
a  letter  in  my  hand  from  a  general,  a 
man  in  the  Army,  the  one  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  has  in  charge  of 
these  figures,  these  calculations  that  we 
have  been  calling  for.  He  reports  in  a 
letter  that  I  will  read— I  asked  him  the 
question  last  week,  and  I  understand 
now  that  he  is  speaking  for  Secretary 
Kelley  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
who  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
ix)wer  and  Reserve  Affairs — and  he  is  a 
good  one — the  name  of  this  gentleman  Is 
Taber,  a  lieutenant  general  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army,  acting,  and  he  says  in 
this  letter: 

This  1«  with  reference  to  your  request  for 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
regard  to  the  amendment  to  lie  prepared 
ijy  Senator  Hartke  to  H.R.  15495^ 

Which  is  the  militar>'  bill  we  are  on 
now — 

The  amendment  would  authon/e  recom- 
putatlon  of  the  mllitarj-  retirement  pay  Ui 
certain  instances. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  .say— I  will  have 
tlie  whole  letter  printed  in  the  Record — 
but  he  refers  to  two  or  tluee  sections  and 
he  gives  them  in  here,  as  to  the  estimated 
cost — 

Tlie  real  proposed  amendment  has  not 
been  fully  developed  as  to  precioe  costs,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  first  full  year's  cost 
would  be  approximately  $275  million,  and  the 
lifetime  cost  would  be  in  e.-ccesh  of  110  billion. 

Now  here  is  a  key  plira."?e: 

The  Department  of  Defeiuse  re,-pecifullv 
urges  that  the  proposed  amendment  to  H.R. 
15495  as  discussed  above  not  l>e  adopted. 

I  want  to  call  that  to  the  attention  of 
those  Senators  who  are  present.  And  I 
wish  that  there  were  a  way  to  get  this 
Information  over  to  the  other  Senators. 
Tills  letter  is  dated  July  28  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  chainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  repeat  what  I  have  read  from 
the  letter: 

The  Department  of  Defen.-*  reopec;  fully 
urges  that  the  propo.<7ed  amendment  t-o  H.R. 
15495  as  discussed  above  not  tje  adopted. 

So.  that  has  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
the  idea  that  we  can  get  up  here  and 
pass  an  over  $10  billion  measuie.  not  to  a 
personnel  bill,  not  to  a  pay  bill,  not  to 
anyttiing  connected  with  those  subjects, 
but  to  a  bill  that  is  designed  to  get  tanks, 
suns,  ships,  planes,  missiles,  and  all  of 
the  things  that  go  to  make  up  militai-y 
hardware.  I  submit  that  there  must  be  a 
better  way  to  do  tliis  and  to  get  to  the 
tacts  of  the  case  and  dlspase  of  the  sub- 
lect  here.  This  is  not  going  to  solve  itself. 
It  is  going  to  get  worse.  I  hope  that  there 
■^  ill  be  some  way  to  get  these  facts  before 
the  membership  of  the  Senate  before  the 
vote  is  had.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
oi  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  >neld 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  back  in 


1958  retirement  hearings  were  held  in 
depth.  Also  in  1963  hearings  were  held  in 
depth  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  And  Congress  made  a  decision 
on  this  same  matter  and  they  let  all  of 
the  ofiBcers  then  in  retirement  recompute 
imder  the  1958  level  or  take  an  increase 
of  5  percent,  whichever  was  greater,  giv- 
ing them  their  choice.  So,  this  matter  has 
been  handled  as  late  as  1963. 

We  wrote  into  the  permanent  law  in 
1963  what  is  called  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease which  is  automatically,  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  based  upon  a  recognized  for- 
mula. And  that  has  been  operating  now 
since  1963.  They  had  these  specific  in- 
creases: October,  1963,  5  percent;  Sep- 
tember. 1965,  4.4  percent;  December, 
1966.  3.3  percent.  And  it  goes  on  down  the 
line.  Every  year  or  sometimes  twice  a 
year,  there  has  been  an  increase.  In  1969 
there  were  two  increases  that  total  9.3 
percent.  Then  as  early  thereafter  as  Au- 
gast  1970  there  was  a  5.6  percent  in- 
crease. It  goes  on  and  adds  up  since  1958 
to  an  almost  60  percent  Increase,  year 
after  year,  automatically  by  operation  of 
law.  That  is  the  law  now,  and  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  change  it. 

This  proposed  amendment  would  let 
all  officers,  whwi  they  become  60  years  of 
age,  recompute  under  the  salary  scales  of 
January  1.  1972.  That  is  after  the  big 
increase  of  last  year.  All  of  that  would  be 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  read. 
And  on  top  of  that  recomputation,  then 
they  would  continue  to  get  these  auto- 
matic increases  every  period.  I  will  not 
say  every  year,  because  sometimes  there 
are  two  of  them  in  a  year.  Of  course,  the 
formula  Is  based  on  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. If  the  cost  of  living  does  not  con- 
tinue to  go  up,  they  will  not  get  an  in- 
crease on  top  of  this  recomputation. 

The  Senate  knows  that  I  have  some- 
times been  accused  of  leaning  toward  the 
military.  Certainly  I  am  not  against 
them.  I  do  not  propose  to  .see  that  they 
are  neglected  or  anything  else.  However, 
this  is  a  matter  that  has  gotten  to  the 
point  where  it  concerns  the  Nation,  the 
national  debt,  and  the  taxes  that  people 
have  to  pay. 

I  do  not  want  tliis  thing  to  proceed  un- 
til the  taxpayers  feel  they  must  say  some- 
tliing  about  it  and  to  vote  negatively  on 
some  of  these  things.  I  do  not  want  it 
to  run  on  until  it  breaks  down  like  an 
overloaded  vehicle  of  some  kind  that  is 
Just  crnshed  and  all  four  wheels  go  down 
at  the  same  time. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  definite  proposal 
here  before  the  debate  is  over,  so  that  we 
can  go  into  some  hearings  that  will  thor- 
oughly establish  the  facts  and  give  eveiT- 
one  a  fair  consideration  and  fair  treat- 
ment on  the  matter.  I  am  talking  about 
retirees.  We  will  come  up  with  our  best 
effort  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  executive 
branch.  A  lot  of  things  can  be  cleared  up 
after  the  election.  Maybe  this  might  be 
one.  I  mean  getting  down  to  our  basic 
thinking  and  basic  policy  formation  and 
formulating  a  system  that  Is  sound  and 
fair. 

If  we  do  this  now.  we  will  hear  from 
the  civil  service  people  becau.se  they  are 
going  to  want  to  recompute.  It  would 
mean  that  they  would  come  in  years  later, 
after  all  these  years.  We  do  not  let  them 


do  that  now.  However,  they  are  Intelli- 
gent, and  they  follow  events,  and  they 
will  try  it. 

So,  I  think  that  we  have  to  get  all  of 
our  facts  together  and  get  sometliing  that 
is  sound  and  solid  and  sometliing  that  is 
fair  and  something  that  we  can  live  with. 

I  do  not  mean  to  lean  away  from  the 
military  or  against  them.  Whatever  lean- 
ings I  have,  I  suppose  are  with  them. 
However,  we  have  a  policy  which  permits 
a  man  to  retire  from  the  military  when 
he  has  served  for  20  years.  We  have  never 
said  that  he  must  retire,  or  anything  like 
that.  The  military  has  said  that  he  may 
retire  at  the  end  of  20  years  for  the  good 
of  the  service.  And  under  that  language 
everyone  who  wants  to  do  so  can  retire 
at  the  end  of  20  years. 

They  are  still  young  men.  I  think  they 
are  mighty  young.  If  they  go  in  at  18,  they 
are  38  when  they  can  retire.  If  they  go 
in  at  20,  they  are  40  when  they  can  re- 
tire. These  men  have  an  earning  capac- 
ity, most  of  them  do. 

The  average  expectancy  of  these  young 
men,  men  of  40  years  of  age — and  they 
are  in  good  health,  most  of  them  are — 
is  that  they  will  live  to  be  75.  So  they  will 
have  35  years  of  retired  pay. 

Now,  we  are  asked  to  recompute  it  for 
a  man  having  served  20  years  in  the  serv- 
ice. Is  that  exactly  in  keeping  with  the 
way  we  treat  our  Civil  Service  employees, 
or  our  social  security  people  who  are 
making  contributions  for  all  those  years 
and  cannot  retire  until  62  at  the  present 
time?  This  is  the  lowest  age  at  which 
a  man  can  retire  now.  I  think  that  all  of 
these  things  must  be  put  down  and 
weighed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
another  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  about  the  case.  There  have  not  been 
any  hearings  held  on  this  proposal.  Some 
may  want  to  blame  me.  However,  there 
have  not  been  any  hearings  held  in  the 
House,  and  there  have  not  been  any  plans 
completed  by  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  this  general  speaks 
without  contradiction  for  the  assistant 
director  of  personnel  and  he  said  that 
he  urges  we  do  not  dispose  of  this  ques- 
tion by  amendment.  If  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  correctly  he  is  for 
the  purposes  of  the  amendment  and  he 
wants  them  to  pass  but  he  does  not 
think  it  should  be  done  here — in  this  way. 
He  wants  a  further  look. 

I  am  thinking  now  in  terms  of  how 
soon  we  can  get  at  thLs  matter,  and  I 
am  speaking  in  terms  of  starting  some 
in-depth  hearings  this  year.  ThLs  is  not 
something  that  is  going  to  be  finished  in 
2,  3.  or  4  months,  either.  There  must  be 
help  from  someone  who  knows  a  great 
deal  about  it,  according  to  the  staff. 
Tliere  must  be  Senators  who  are  will- 
ing to  dig  into  it  and  learn  all  about  it. 
who  would  liave  to  act  and  have 
hearings. 

With  plans  something  along  that  line, 
sometime  before  next  year  is  too  far 
along  we  should  be  able  to  have  a  bill 
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here  that  represents  our  thinking  and 
some  of  the  thinking  of  the  executive 
branch,  a  bill  that  does  fairness  to  these 
retii-ees  and  tries  to  grapple  with  their 
problem  and  tries  to  bring  up  some  kind 
of  plan  for  them  in  the  future — a  future 
system  of  retirement  pay  and  a  decision 
on  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  have 
to  contribute  directly  to  that  fund. 

Something  can  be  worked  out  along 
those  lines.  I  am  not  begging;  I  do  not 
beg.  But  I  hope  the  majority  of  Sen- 
ators will  find  that  it  is  the  sound  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  that  I  have  out- 
lined here  all  too  briefly. 

To  get  this  matter  in  oiu:  minds  just 
a  little,  by  way  of  summary  I  have 
written  out  a  list  of  salient  points  that 
came  to  my  mind  a  day  or  2  ago  be- 
tween some  of  the  debate  we  have  had.  I 
think  these  salient  points  that  I  have 
written  out  in  longhand  will  help. 

The  military  personnel  now  make  no 
direct  money  contribution  to  the  retire- 
ment system.  Now,  they  can  argue,  and 
I  do  not  blame  them  for  that,  that  their 
salaries  are  set  in  relation  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  pay  and  that  they  would 
be  paid  more  if  they  had  to  contribute  to 
the  fund. 

We  debated  this  salary  question  here 
last  year  for  over  3  months  from  time  to 
time  and  I  did  not  hear  that  point  men- 
tioned all  the  way  through.  It  is  pretty 
well  in  our  minds,  I  think,  that  we  pay 
those  salaries  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
think  they  should  have  and  do  not  take 
into  consideration  that  they  do  not  pay 
anything  into  the  retirement  fund  and 
would  have  to  make  it  less  than  we  would 
have  otherwise. 

No.  2,  since  1957  military  personnel 
have  had  the  benefits  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  1957  we  passed  a  law 
giving  those  that  wished  to  have  benefits 
of  the  act  the  opportunity  to  share  In  the 
social  security  system,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  all  the  accrued 
liability  of  the  individual's  cost  of  the 
system  up  to  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Whatever  the  backpay  was,  so  called, 
they  paid  part  of  it. 

Retirees  now  get,  and  I  mentioned  this 
before,  cost-of-living  increases,  and  they 
have  since  1958.  This  has  amounted  to 
a  total  of  almost  60  percent.  If  this 
amendment  is  passed,  on  reaching  60 
years  of  age  each  retiree  would  be  able 
to  recompute  and  continue  to  receive 
these  bureaucratic  cost-of-living  in- 
creases. That  computation  will  be  on  the 
basis  of  January  1, 1972,  pay  scales,  which 
include  all  these  previous  Increases. 

I  am  proud  that  our  Government  has 
been  able  to  get  them  such  a  liberal  sys- 
tem as  this  all  these  years,  but  I  think  in 
fairness  now  it  has  to  be  considered. 
There  has  to  be  some  consideration  given 
to  the  others  along  with  it  and  considera- 
tion has  to  be  given  to  the  cost,  the  con- 
tinuing liability,  the  accrued  liability 
over  the  period  of  years. 

An  amendment  was  passed  here  the 
other  day  for  $995  million.  I  remembered 
how  close  that  was  to  $1  billion.  Here  is 
one  $10  billion  amendment,  with  30  min- 


utes to  a  side.  We  will  have  another  30 
minutes  later. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  adopted 
the  other  day  in  the  Senate  in  the 
amount  of  $968  million,  to  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  just  referred,  that 
money  had  been  authorized  by  a  pre- 
vious measure  passed  by  Congress  this 
year  and,  following  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  on  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill,  a  budget  estimate  was 
received  from  the  Pi-esident  requesting 
the  fimds. 

That  money  was  for  payments,  so- 
called  black  limg  payments,  so  I  wish 
to  emphasize — and  I  know  the  Senator 
would  be  pleased  to  have  me  do  this — 
that  the  money  had  been  authorized  by 
a  previous  legislative  act  and  had  been 
requested  by  the  President  in  a  budget 
estimate  sent  to  Congre-ss. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  am  sm-e  there 
was  a  good  basis  for  it,  becaase  it  had 
good  sponsorship.  I  remember  it  was  al- 
most what  could  be  called  a  fixed  liabil- 
ity. But  I  remember  some  that  were 
vague.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  who  con- 
trols time  for  the  amendment?  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke)  I  jield  10  minutes  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  This  amendment. 
No.  1396,  to  this  military  procurement 
bill,  if  passed,  will  cure  what  I  feel  is 
a  longstanding  injustice.  Prior  to  1958, 
retii-ement  pay  for  our  veterans  was  in- 
creased the  same  amoimt  as  pay  for 
those  on  active  duty.  Thus,  when  the 
military  received  a  5-percent  pay  in- 
crease, all  military  persomiel — both  ac- 
tive and  retii-ed — benefited  equally.  Then, 
in  1958,  the  system  was  changed;  instead 
of  increashig  retirement  pay  the  same 
amount  as  active  duty  pay.  Congress 
voted  to  tie  increases  In  retirement  pay 
solely  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
As  a  result  of  this  change,  retirement  pay 
has  Increased  less  than  half  as  rapidly  as 
active  duty  pay.  It  should  not  be  sur- 
piislng  then  that  many  mllitai-y  people 
have  felt  that  they  have  been  dealt  a 
terrible  injustice  since  1958. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  the  Congress,  I 
have  actively  supported  bills  which 
would  have  returned  us  to  the  pre- 1958 
method  of  determining  retirement  pay 
for  militan-'  personel.  But  for  years  noth- 
ing was  done.  Then  on  March  10,  1971, 
President  Nixon  appointed  an  inter- 
agency committee  composed  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power and  Reserve  Affairs,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  the  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  the  purpose  of  making  recommenda- 
tions on  how  best  to  improve  our  mili- 


tary retirement  system.  One  of  the  pro- 
posals resulting  from  this  effort  is  the 
one  we  have  before  us  today,  the  so- 
called,  one-time  recomputation  of  re- 
tired pay  which  would  grant  to  those 
who  retired  for  years  of  service  and  are 
60  or  older,  an  Increase  In  retirement 
pay.  Passage  of  this  proposal  would 
bring  military  retirement  Income  more 
Into  line  with  the  real  cost  of  retiring 
today.  Such  a  change  is  badly  needed 
and  Ions  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  go  ahead  and  adopt  this  one- 
time recomputation  measure.  Since  the 
institution  of  the  present  system  of  com- 
puting retirement,  the  economic  position 
of  older  retirees  has  grown  steadily  wor.se. 
While  active  duty  military  salaries  have 
become  more  comparable  to  civilian 
salaries,  militai'y  retirement  benefits 
have  barely  kept  pace  with  Inflation. 

In  the  thousands  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived on  tills  issue  in  my  time  In  the 
Congress,  the  most  frequent  cause  for 
complaint  has  been  that  the  older  re- 
tirees feel  cheated  because  their  yomiger 
comiades  receive  substantially  higher 
retirement  benefits  due  to  recent  military 
pay  increases. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  a 
colonel  retires  today.  His  retirement  pay. 
of  comse.  Is  computed  on  what  the 
present  active  pay  is.  Yet  a  colonel  who 
retired  12  years  ago  has  his  retired  pay 
computed  on  what  the  active  pay  was  at 
a  time  when  It  was  considerably  less  than 
it  Is  today.  Tlie  older  retiree,  without 
question,  has  a  greater  need  for  a  higher 
Income  today  than  the  yoimg  man  who 
Is  much  more  able  to  get  on  the  work 
force  and  In  tlie  job  stream  to  supple- 
ment Ills  Income,  as  compared  with  the 
older  retiree  who  is  not  able  to  get  in 
the  work  system  and  who  receives  sub- 
stantially lower  retirement  pay.  It  does 
not  make  sense.  It  is  an  injustice  which 
should  be  corrected. 

One  would  think  all  retirees  should  be 
treated  equally,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  our  armed  services  personnel.  Years 
ago,  as  we  all  know,  military  pay  was 
substantially  lower  than  civilian  pay  for 
the  same  type  of  work.  For  years,  many  of 
us  felt  that  additional  benefits  accorded 
to  the  military  made  up  for  the  low  ac- 
tive duty  pay.  But  in  tlie  past  15  years 
or  so,  we  have  realized  that  tliis  is  not 
necessarily  the  case,  and  we  have  set 
about  making  pay  for  the  military  com- 
parable to  pay  for  civilians.  We  liave  for- 
gotten about  the  military  retiree,  how- 
ever, who  retired  10  or  15  years  ago  be- 
fore militai'y  salaries  became  competi- 
tive with  civilian  salaries.  The  militai-y 
man  who  retired  10  years  ago  has  seen 
active  duty  pay  skyrocket.  His  retire- 
ment pay,  however,  was  based  on  a  low- 
salary  to  begin  with,  and  lias  Increased 
solely  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living. 
In  essence,  then,  the  older  retiree  re- 
ceived low  pay  while  he  worked,  and  now 
that  he  is  retired  and  can  no  longer  work, 
he  is  receiving  an  inadequate  retiienient 
benefit  to  meet  tlie  cost  of  modern  day 
living. 

Crucial  to  any  discussion  of  thi.^ 
amendment  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
bringing  us  closer  to  a  volimtary  mili- 
tary. Tlie  President  and  both  national 
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political  parties  are  on  record  as  favor- 
ing a  volunteer  Armj-.  I  certainly  believe 
an  all  volunteer  Army  is  better  than  the 
draft  and  better  tlian  the  lottery.  I  know 
we  will  never  have  a  volunteer  military 
unless  we  make  clear  our  intention  to  de- 
liver on  the  promise,  an  equitable  retire- 
ment program.  The  pre-1958  retirement 
pay  system  was  both  equitable  and  at- 
iiactive;  to  live  up  to  its  promise  would 
not  only  right  a  wrong  done  a  retired 
veLeran,  but  would  make  a  military  ca- 
reer more  appealing  to  potential  service- 
men. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
feave  our  senior  citizens  a  20  percent  so- 
cial security  boost.  At  the  same  time,  we 
also  made  future  benefit  increases  auto- 
matic and  tied  them  to  the  cost  of  living. 
This  amoimts  to  recomputation;  what, 
in  effect,  we  said  was  the  cost-of-living 
increases  alone  was  not  enough  to  over- 
come existing  disparities  in  income.  One 
time  recomputation  does  exactly  the 
same  thing  for  militarj-  retirees  as  the 
social  security  benefit  increases  did  for 
our  senior  citizens.  As  with  social  secu- 
rity, this  Nation  made  commitments  to 
lis  servicemen  and  one  that  needs  to  be 
lived  up  to.  Career  militarj-  men  have 
made  a  lot  of  sacrifices  for  this  Nation; 
to  not  accord  them  the  .same  treatment 
others  are  accorded  i.<=  a  circum.stance 
that  needs  to  be  rectified. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  v.  ill  adop^ 
the  amendment  and  set  on  with  this 
business,  which  should  have  been  done 
n  long  time  aro.  and  bring  retired  pay 
in  keepin-,'  v.ith  present  active  pay  by 
t!:!*:  one  time  recomputation. 

I  yie'd  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  yield  me  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre^ident.  I  think 
I  am  authorized  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
.•-uth  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  speak  con- 
trary to  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
f  halrman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  because  of  the  hlsh  respect 
I  have  for  him  and  becaase  of  the  great 
work  he  haa  done  on  this  particular  piece 
of  legislation.  However.  Mr.  President. 
I  feel  that  Justice  is  jastice  and  that 
.•-omethlng  must  be  said  to  show  tlie  jus- 
tice of  this  amendment. 

ThM  amendment  provides  that  any 
member  or  former  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who  is  age  60  or  older 
and  Is  entitled  to  retired  pay  in  effect 
prior  to  January  1,  1972.  would  be  al- 
lowed to  recompute  this  pay  based  on 
the  rates  In  effect  January  1.  1972. 

The  amendment  also  allows  recom- 
putation for  some  retirees  with  disabili- 
ties of  30  percent  and  more  and  permits 
both  groups  to  benefit  from  the  Con- 
.-umer  Price  Index  formula. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  long-lime  sup- 
iwrter  of  military  recomputation,  this 
amendment  appears  reasonable.  It  does 
not  provide  for  full  recomputation — 
I  want  to  emphasize  that:  It  does  not 


provide  for  full  recomputation — which 
also  has  my  support,  but  it  is  at  least  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Senate  should  also  be  aware  that 
this  amendment  falls  short  of  the  re- 
computation proposal  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  Piesident  Nixon.  The  Presi- 
dents proposal  would  cost  about  $300 
million  the  first  year,  with  a  lifetime 
cost  of  $14  billion.  The  latter  figure  is 
b&."ed  upon  the  estimated  life  of  those 
additional  retirees  who  would  receive 
benefits  under  the  Nixon  plan. 

The  pending  Hartke  amendment  w  ould 
cost  about  $275  miUion  the  first  year, 
with  the  lifetime  cost  estimated  at  $10 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  until  1958  those  retired 
from  the  uniformed  services  received  pay 
increases  along  with  those  sening  on  ac- 
tive duty.  These  retirees  were,  of  course, 
onlj-  recei\ing  a  fraction  of  the  active 
duty  base  pay,  but  when  the  pay  for  a 
certain  rank  or  grade  was  increased  the 
retirees  pay  was  increased  proportion- 
ately. And.  Mr.  President,  I  emphasize 
that  the  1958  act  changed  this,  and  that 
the  law  it  changed  had  been  in  effect  as 
a  permanent  statute  and  had  stood  for 
almost  100  years. 

This  policy  of  many,  many  years  was 
changed  in  1958  and  the  retired  pay  was 
tied  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for- 
mula. As  a  result,  during  the  last  decade 
many  retirees'  ha\e  been  discharged  on 
different  pay  scales.  It  is  my  view  that 
Congre.«:s  did  not  understand  in  1958  that 
its  action  in  changing  the  law  would 
have  the  unfair  effect  which  has  resulted 
in  the  past  14  years.  Otherwise  I  do  not 
think  Congress  would  have  passed  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  illustration: 
A  sergennt-major  with  30  years  of  seiT- 
ice  to  his  countrj'  who  retired  in  1969 
is  paid  $3,710  more  a  year  than  his  iden- 
tical counterpart  who  retired  in  1958. 

Who  needs  the  larger  amount  more 
than  the  older  man  wlio  retired  in  1958, 
or  the  man  who  retired  many  years  ago? 
Yet  the  young  man  who  retired  just  3 
years  ago  gets  $3,710  more  than  his  coun- 
terpart who  retired  In  1958. 

The  gap  is  even  greater  today.  Yet, 
both  face  the  srme  cost  of  living.  This 
kind  of  inequity  exists  in  all  ranks  be- 
tween those  who  retired  before  1958  and 
those  who  have  retired  since  1958.  For 
almost  a  hundred  years,  retired  pay  per- 
centage was  computed  on  active  duty 
base  pay.  This  method  treated  everyone 
fairly.  It  was  recomputed  each  time  ac- 
tive duty  ba.se  pay  was  increased  until 
1958  when  the  tradition  was  broken.  Un- 
der tlie  present  system,  the  pay  gap 
widens  each  time  there  is  an  active  duty 
pay  raise. 

Tragically,  we  have  not  kept  the  faith 
with  the  men  and  women  of  our  uni- 
formed services. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  91st  Congress, 
about  47  Senators  and  many  more  Rep- 
resentatives introduced  or  cosponsored 
legislation  to  ba.se  retired  pay  on  a  per- 
centage of  current  active  duty  base  pay 
to  conform  to  the  long-established  prin- 
ciple which  had  existed  for  almast  a 
century.  The  failure  of  the  Congress  has 
caused  these  bills  to  die  without  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  Hoase. 

Can  you  Imagine  47  Senators  Intro- 


ducing legislation,  and  many  more  Rep- 
resentatives, imless  there  is  merit  in  it? 

In  this  session  of  Congress — the  pres- 
ent session — 61  recomputation  bills  have 
been  introduced  or  cosponsored  in  the 
Hoase.  My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  has  introduced  S. 
377,  which  is  cosponsored  by  about  44 
Senators.  It  is  obvious  that  the  time  has 
come  to  correct  an  injtistice. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous boards,  committees,  and  study 
groups  on  the  subject  of  military  pay, 
active  and  retired.  Bills  ftn  this  matter 
have  been  pending  in  the  Congress  for 
years.  We  should  have  dealt  with  recom- 
putation long  before  now. 

My  esteemed  colleagues,  I  feel  that 
tins  body  can  do  no  less  than  to  give 
prompt  attention  to  the  plight  of  those 
who  laid  their  lives  on  the  line  to  pre- 
serve our  heritage,  not  just  because  the 
law  demanded  it  but  because  they  were 
committed  and  served  voluntarily  until 
they  had,  by  virtue  of  their  sacrifices,  at- 
tained retirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  this  law 
does  not  apply  to  anyone,  officer  or  en- 
listed person,  who  has  not  reached  the 
age  of  60.  A  full  recomputation  would 
go  back  and  take  in  all  of  those  who 
have  retired  after  20  years.  In  other 
words,  if  a  young  man  went  in  the  serv- 
ice, say,  at  20,  when  he  became  40  years 
of  age  he  could  retire.  Men  in  that  cate- 
gory would  not  come  imder  this  provi- 
sion. They  have  20  more  years  to  wait. 
So  this  is  not  a  full  recomputation.  Even 
the  President's  bill  provided  that  where 
they  had  25  years  of  senice  they  could 
retire. 

So  this  is  not  giveaway  bill.  This  is 
not  runaway  bill.  This  is  the  most  con- 
.scrvative  of  all  the  amendments  that 
have  been  offered,  and  it  requires  less 
money  than  any  of  the  others  that  have 
been  offered. 

We  can  hold  hearings  on  tliis.  They 
should  have  been  held  long  ago.  Mr. 
President,  what  we  are  doing  now  is  giv- 
ing the  lowest  rate  to  the  oldest  group, 
because  salaries  in  the  service  have  been 
raised  year  after  year  since  1958.  They 
have  received  any  number  of  raises,  and 
justly  so.  But  the  fellow  who  sei-ved  lois 
country  just  as  long  before  1958  now 
gets  50  percent  less,  in  many  cases,  than 
the  fellow  who  retired,  say,  last  year  or 
the  year  before,  in  the  same  grade. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  repeat  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  that  recompu- 
tation take  place,  except  that  his  plan 
is  a  more  liberal  plan  than  this  plan  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  want  to  say  further  that  the 
President  included  the  money  in  the 
budget  for  this.  Why  would  the  Pi-esident 
put  the  money  in  the  budget?  He  knov.s 
there  is  talk  about  big  spending,  and  my 
i-ecord  shows  that  I  have  voted  for  econ- 
omy as  much  ~lts^ anyone  here.  I  think 
we  have  got  to  reduce  expenses.  But  I 
say  we  should  not  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
any  one  category  of  people  in  this  coim- 
tiT,  and  especially  those  who  wore  the 
uniform  and  fought  in  wars,  when  the 
bullets  were  flying  around. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  want  to  say  in 
closing  that  the  1958  Pay  Act  violated  a 
permanent  statute  that  had  stood  for 
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almost  100  years.  It  is  nothing  but  right 
that  we  have  this  recomputation.  It  is 
nothing  but  honest,  nothing  but  just, 
that  we  treat  these  people  the  same  as 
we  treat  those  in  the  same  grade  and 
the  same  service  who  retire  now. 

Making  it  effective  at  60  years  of  age 
is  putting  off  all  who  could  have  retired 
before  then,  after  serving  from  20  to  30 
years.  If  a  man  went  in  the  service  at 
20  and  served  30  years,  he  could  retire 
at  50.  But  under  this  amendment,  he 
will  not  come  under  its  provisions  until 
he  has  reached  the  age  of  60.  So  no 
honest  and  Just  amendment  that  could 
be  offered  could  be  more  conservative 
than  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  consider  it  carefully.  I 
hope  so  because  it  is  Just.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  had  hear- 
ings, and  I  favor  hearings,  but  we  have 
not  received  hearings;  and  if  we  are  to 
get  hearings  this  year,  after  today,  I 
doubt  that  the  bill  would  come  before 
the  Senate  this  session. 

Why  should  we  punish  these  people 
for  something  they  are  not  responsible 
for?  Why  not  put  them  on  the  same  basis 
as  others  of  the  same  service,  if  they 
have  served  their  country  in  a  fine,  hon- 
orable manner? 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
careful  attention  to  this  amendment.  I 
would  rather  not  have  seen  it  on  this 
bill.  I  would  rather  have  seen  it  in  a 
separate  bill.  I  am  standing  here  fight- 
ing with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  while  I  prefer  to  help  him 
on  all  these  matters,  but  this  is  an  hon- 
orable and  a  just  amendment,  and  it 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  fine  remarks.  He  cer- 
tainly does  help  out  with  problems  on 
this  bill.  We  happen  to  disagree  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  for  more  than  a  few  minutes.  I 
understand  that  another  bill  is  scheduled 
to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  soon. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  hearings  were  held  on  this 
matter  in  1963,  and  a  bill  was  passed 
which  allowed  all  those  who  had  retired 
since  1958  to  recompute  imder  1963  pay 
schedules  or  take  a  flat  5 -percent  in- 
crease, whichever  was  most  advanta- 
geous; to  them.  This  record  nails  it  down. 

I  refer  to  page  248  of  the  record  of 
those  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  H.R.  5555,  conducted 
July  16,  17,  and  18,  1963,  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon).  Admiral 
Smedberg  is  the  witness  to  whom  I  refer. 
Admiral  Smedberg  was  then  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  and  the  spokesman  for 
the  bill.  He  said,  at  page  66: 

My  father  was  a  brigadier  general,  a  West 
Pointer.  I  spent  some  60  years  subject  to  In- 
fluences of  Army  and  Navy,  and  I  know  the 
deep  feeling  that  exists  and  the  trust  and 
confidence  that  Regular  officers  have  in  the 
Congress  and  the  commitments  that  are 
made  to  them  when  they  come  Into  the  serv- 
ice. So  I  feel  It  is  most  significant,  sir,  that 
this  recomputation  be  permitted  for  those 
people  who  retired  prior  to  1058,  and  I  also 
agree  that  from  now  on,  there  Is  no  reason 
for  any  of  us  who  retire  to  feel  that  our 


retired  pay  should  be  boosted  In  conjunction 
with  any  Increase  in  pay  for  the  Active 
Forces. 

He  was  talking  about  the  bill  then, 
and  he  was  asking  for  recomputation  at 
the  1963  level. 

The  bill  also  contained  the  provision 
I  mentioned  earlier  about  the  periodic 
pay  increases  based  on  the  rising  scale 
of  the  economy. 

I  now  refer  to  page  248  of  the  same 
hearing,  before  Senator  Cannon,  and  the 
witness  was  Rear  Admiral  Denfeld,  who 
was  then  president  of  the  Retired  Offi- 
cers' Association.  He  was  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  advocating  passage  of  the  1963 
bill: 

(b)  The  fact  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's recommendation  for  recompuiailoii 
based  on  the  1958  rates  was  made  with — 
"ihe  explicit  understanding  that  hence- 
forth, all  personnel  retired,  or  to  be  retired, 
will  have  periodic  adjustments  to  retired  pay 
made  on  recognized  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living." 

The  Retired  OiEcers  Association,  therefore, 
recommends  enactment  of  the  bill,  H.R.  5555, 
amended  as  suggested.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you 
today. 

Senator  Cannon.  Thank  you.  Admiral  Den- 
feld. 

In  order  that  we  have  the  record  straight, 
as  I  understand  It  now,  your  association  rec- 
ognizes the  fact,  as  a  fact,  that  If  Congress 
enacts  this  law,  providing  recomputation  un- 
der the  1958  pay  bill,  with  the  5-percent  in- 
crease up  to  now  and  the  provision  In  the 
bill  for  cost-of-living  raise  hereafter,  that 
this  puts  an  end  to  recomputation  once  and 
for  all? 

Admiral  Denfeld.  I  think  there  Is  no  q\ies- 
tion  about  that.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
this  Is  the  first  time  that  they  really  have 
taken  out  all  the  provisions  in  previous  bills 
for  recomputation. 

Senator  Cannon.  And  you  support  the  bill 
on  that  premise? 

Admiral  Denfei.d.  Yes.  absolutely. 

Senator  Cannon.   With   th.-it  recognition? 

Admiral  Denfeld.  Absolutely. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  anything  clearer,  firmer,  more 
binding,  or  more  conclusive  than  the 
testimony  of  these  witnesses. 

Congress  did  exactly  what  it  was  asked 
to  do  by  the  Reserve  Officers'  Association 
and  the  others — to  recompute  one  time, 
or,  if  5  percent  is  more  favorable,  take 
the  5  percent.  Then  they  would  get  these 
periodic  pay  increases.  Since  1963,  those 
periodic  pay  increases  have  been  given 
and  now  total  60  percent.  They  have  been 
given  dm'ing  periods  of  rise,  sometimes 
two  a  year,  and  that,  of  course,  will  con- 
tinue. If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
will  contmue  on  top  of  that.  If  the 
amendment  is  not  adopted,  it  will  con- 
tinue in  the  regular  way. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  will  not  pursue  this 
matter  further.  We  will  have  a  chance 
to  argue  it  briefly  later  in  the  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  hi  the  Record  a  brief  statement, 
based  upon  research,  about  the  liistory  of 
recomputation,  together  with  certain 
tables  which  show  amounts  and  the  re- 
tired psiy  adjustments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


HISTORY    OF   RECOMPtTTATlON 

Mr.  President,  since  so  much  of  this  argu- 
ment depends  on  historical  precedent,  it  is 
essential  to  give  a  brief  historical  review  to 
have  any  understanding  of  this  matter. 

EFFECT   OF   AMENDMENT 

What  this  amendment  proposes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  we  continue  the  cost-ol-llving 
method  which  would  not  be  altered,  and  in 
addition  authorize  a  one-shot  recomput.i- 
tion  for  those  reaching  age  60  based  on  the 
Januan.'  1.  1972  rales. 

In  other  worda,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  leave  unaltered  the  cost-of-living 
system  which  i.s  permanent  law  bu'.  Impose 
on  top  a  one-frhot  recomputation  for  those 
reaching  age  60. 

I  would  observe.  Mr.  President,  that  since 
1957  military  personnel  are  now  covered  un- 
der the  social  security  system  and  most  of 
them  are  entitled  to  social  security  benefits 
in  additioii  to  the  benefits  under  retirement, 
laws. 

MEANING    OF    TERM RECOMPUTATION 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  term  recomputailon 
meant  that  a  military  retired  pay  woxild  be 
adjusted  or  "recomputed"  whenever  the 
active  du'y  pay  rates  for  ills  grade  was  in- 
creased. At  this  point,  let  me  point  out  an 
important  historical  fact.  Recompvitation  wns 
always  dependent  on  what  the  Congress  de- 
cided as  a  part  of  the  infrequent  pay  acts. 
There  wasn't  any  permanent  statxite  tliat 
provided  that  retired  pay  would  be  pro.spcc- 
tively  increased  whenever  the  active  dvtty 
rates  were  Increased.  This  matter  was  de- 
pendent on  each  pay  act.  It  was  not  auto- 
matic. The  1958  Act  did  not  abrogate  any 
general  permanent  statute  authorizing  re- 
computation. 

DENLAL    OF   RECOMPUTAVION    FOR    SOME    IN    13»9 

The  Congress  began  to  depart  from  tl.e 
recomputation  as  early  as  1949.  In  the  career 
compensation  act  as  enacted  over  40.000 
retired  persons  were  not  allowed  to  recom- 
pute under  the  scales  enacted  at  that  time. 
This  was  a  group  that  failed  to  qualify  under 
the  new  disability  retirement  rules  of  19^^ 
legislation.  This  group  was  given  no  increase 
at  all.  Later,  they  received  a  percentage 
Increase  in  1952.  1955  and  at  later  times  Just 
as  the  other  groups. 

HISTORIC     TREATMENT 

Mr.  President,  it  has  often  been  stated  tliai 
recomputation  was  an  un-interrupted  system 
for  over  100  years.  Let  me  cite  these  fao:s 
as  a  matter  of  understanding.  The  pay  rtii^e 
of  1908  was  the  first  general  pay  raise  since 
1870.  The  next  raise  did  not  occur  until  1022 
with  the  next  one  occurring  in  1941. 

Tliese  general  pay  increases  which  included 
the  so-called  recomputation  provisions  were 
nothing  more  tlian  cost-of-living  Increa-ses. 
The  recomputation  provisions  which  applied 
in  the  days  when  people  had  a  full  llleiinie 
career  and  retired  at  about  age  60  years  was. 
In  effect,  the  cost-of-living  method  of  adjus;- 
Ing  ret  ired  pay. 

THF    ACTION    OF    1958 

Tills  matter  was  thoroughly  debated  and 
e.samlned  In  1958.  In  substance,  it  was  de- 
cided that  in  lieu  of  contlnuhig  the  recompti- 
tation  method,  a  cost-of-living  increase  of  a 
flat  6  percent  would  be  granted  to  all  persons 
then  retired. 

Had  the  recomputation  been  continued 
at  that  time,  the  retired  Increases  would 
have  been  from  15  to  75  percent  in  the 
tipper  ranks;  however.  38.000  In  the  lower 
ranks  would  have  received  less  than  6  per- 
cent and  some  no  increase  at  all. 

The  fundamental  policy  was  establislied 
that  active  duty  p&y  mtcs  must  be  enacted 
primarily  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  ac- 
tive force.  These  needs  are  totally  different 
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from  those  on  the  retired  list.  For  this 
reason,  the  coet-of -living  kpproach  was 
adopted. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  stated,  many  sys- 
tems In  the  public  and  private  aectota  do 
not  allow  for  nny  increases  following 
retirement. 


ONE-SHOT  RECOMPUTATTON   IN    1963   PAT 
LECISLATION 

Mr.  President,  In  1963  as  a  part  of  the  pay 
legislation,  the  Congress  did  authorize  a  <»e- 
shot  recomputatlon  for  those  retired  prior 
to  1958.  Tliose  retired  in  the  higher  ranka 
felt  very  strongly  that  they  sliould  be  al- 

ATTACHMEta  2 


lowed  to  recompute  on  the  1958  pay  rates. 
I  would  observe,  ISr.  President,  that  the  1063 
hearings  reflect  that  several  high  ranking 
military  witnesses  testified  that  if  the  one- 
shot  1063  recomputatlon  were  enacted,  the 
recomputatlon  should  be  ended  oi^ice  and  for 
all. 


Grad*  and  data  retiitd 
(before) 


Length      Current       HartKe 
of       retired      amend- 

sarvica  pay         ment 


Urtder  Hartke  amendment 


Monlttly 
increase 


Annual 
increase 


Annual  re- 
tired pay 


6tncram>-10: 

June  I,  1958 

Jan.  I,  1965 

July  1.1970 

Lieuteiunt  wmcil  &->: 

June  I  19M 

Jan.  1.  1965 

July  1.  1970 

Major  jenefil-0-8: 

Junel,  19M 

Jan.  1, 1965 

July  I,  1970 

CaloneM>-6: 

Junl,l»5« 

Jan.  1.1965 

July  1.1970 

Lieulentant  taltMt-0-i: 

JuMl,l9SS 

Jan.  I  1965 

July  1, 1970 


30  $1,816.38  $2,346.52 
30  1,954.57  2.346.52 
30    2,315.58    2,346.52 


1.602.70  2,126.38 
1.724.82  2.126.38 
2,043.04    2,126.38 


30  1,442.43  1,917.31 
30  1,555.25  1.917.31 
30    1,842.26    1,917.31 


30 
30 
30 

25 
25 
25 


1,052.44  1,464.40 
1,188.25  1,464.40 
1,407.08    1,464.40 


690.03 
807. 76 
956. 61 


995.74 
995.74 
995.74 


$530.14  $6,361.68 

391.95  4,703.10 
30.94  371.28 

523.68  6,284.16 

401.56  4.818.72 

83.34  1,000.08 

474.88  5.698.56 

362.06  4,344.72 

75. 05  900. 60 

411.96  4.943.52 
276.15  3.313.80 

57. 32  687. 84 

305.71  3.668.52 

187.98  2,255.76 

39. 13  469.  56 


$28,158.24 
28.158.24 
28,158.24 

25,  516.  56 
25. 516.  56 
25,  516. 56 

23.007.72 
23. 007. 72 
23,007.72 

17.572.28 
17.572.28 
17, 572. 28 

11.948.88 
11,948.88 
11,948.88 


Grarfe  and  date  retired 
(before) 


Lengttt 

of 

service 


Current 

retired 

pay 


Hartke 
amend- 
ment 


Under  Hartke  amendment 


Monthly 
increase 


Annual 
increase 


Annual  re- 
tired pay 


2,142.48 

372.00 


Major-O-*: 

Junel.  1958 20  $448.75  $666.15  $217. 40  J2, 608. 80 

Jan.  1, 1965 20  540.21  666.15  125.94    1,511.28 

July  1,1970 20  640.01  666.15  26.14       313.61 

Sergeant  maior-E-9: 

June  1,1958 30  (') 

Jan.  1,1965 30  613.20  791.74  178.54 

July  1.1970 30  760.74  791.74  31.00 

Masler  serg«ant-E->: 

June  1.1958 30  (') 

Jan.  1,1965 30  547.49  707.20  159.71 

July  1,1970 30  679.43  707.20  27.77 

Sergeant  lJtclass-E-7: 

June  1,1958 24  304.24  452.50  148.26    1,779.12 

Jan.  1,1965 24  250.54  452.50  101.96    1.223.52 

July  1,1970 24  434.82  452.50  17.68       212.16 

Staff  sergeant-E-6: 

June  1,1958 20  216.43  311.03  94.60    1.135.20 

Jan.  1,1965 20  241.04  311.03  69.99       839.88 

July  1.1970 20  298.88  311.03  12.15       145.80 


1,916.52 
33.24 


$7,993.80 
7, 993. 80 
7,993.10 

9,500.88 
9,500.88 
9,50a88 

8.48640 
8.486.40 
8,486.40 

5.430,00 
5,430.00 
5,430.00 

3,73i36 
3, 732. 36 
3,732.3* 


Pay  irtdei  E  9  and  E-8  were  established  June  1, 1958.  Accordingly,  there  were  no  retirees  tn  those  grades  before  that  date. 


Retsso  Pay  Adjustments 
There  are  two  basic  methods  that  can 
be  used  to  Increase  the  pay  of  retired 
pononnel.  Retired  pay  osn  be  recom- 
puted; that  Is,  when  an  element  of  the  for- 
mula— for  example,  the  pay  base — is  changed, 
retired  pay  is  recalculated.  Or  retired  pay  can 
be  adjusted:  that  is.  the  formula  and  pay 
base  remain  unchanged,  but  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  annuity  is  changed  by  Increas- 
ing It  by  a  flat  amount  or  a  percentage  fac- 
tor. These  two  basic  methods  can  be  used 
singly  ot  In  combination  to  produce  many 
alternative  methods  of  Increasing  retired  pay. 

HISTORICAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Recomputatlon  of  military  retired  p.iy  dates 
from  the  Act  of  Augi.ist  3,  1861,  in  which 
present  retirement  laws  are  based.  Recom- 
putation  was  a  part  of  the  military  retire- 
ment system  until  the  Joint  Service  Pay  Act 
of  1923,  when  It  was  deleted  because  the 
structure  of  the  proposed  pay  raise  would 
have  resulted  In  a  great  Increase  In  retired 
costs.  The  recomputatlon  provision  was  re- 
stored by  Congress  In  1926  in  recognition  of 
the  requirement  for  earlier  retirees  to  meet 
greater  financial  obligations  due  to  increases 
In  the  cost  of  living.  Again,  in  1958  legisla- 
tion. Congress  departed  from  recomputntlon 
by  providing  that  thoee  retired  before  June  1, 
1958,  would  not  be  entitled  to  an  increase  In 
retired  pay  based  upon  new  rates  of  active 
dxity  pay  which  became  effective  on  June  1. 
1958.  Instead,  the  pay  of  these  retirees  was 
adjusted  by  increasing  the  amount  of  retired 
pay  as  of  May  31,  19S8.  by  6  percent.  Since 
the  active  duty  pay  raise  was  much  In  excess 
of  6  percent  for  many  personnel,  recomputa- 
tlon of  retired  pay  based  on  the  new  pay 
scale  would  have  raised  retirement  costs  sub- 
stantially. 

Widespread  dissatisfaction  with  this  leg- 
l.'.lation  resulted  in  several  bills  being  intro- 
duced In  Congress;  however,  none  were  en- 
acted. At  that  time,  most  of  the  proposals  for 
a  return  to  "recomputatlon"  actually  did  not 
argue  for  a  return  to  the  practice  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  Rather,  the  more  usual  argu- 
ment was  for  a  final  "one-time  recompiita- 
tlon"  oC  the  p»y  of  those  who  retired  before 
the  1S68  pay  rmlse,  using  the  increased  1968 
rates  as  ths  basis  for  this  final  recomputa- 
tlon.  la   1860,  sach   »  recomputatlon   bill 


passed  the  House  but  was  defeated  In  the 
Senate.  In  1963,  with  the  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  that  proposal  was  en- 
acted. 

This  law,  Public  Law  88-132.  allowed  mem- 
bers who  retired  before  June  1,  1958,  to  have 
their  pay  recomputed  at  the  rates  that  be- 
came effective  Jime  1,  1958,  (Mr  to  have  their 
current  retired  pay  increased  by  5  percent, 
whichever  was  greater.  In  addition.  It  estab- 
lished In  law  the  policy  of  adjusting  retired 
pay  based  on  Increases  in  the  Consximer  Price 
Index  (CPI). 

Uniformed  Services  retired  pay  has  been 
Increased  since  June  1.  1958.  as  follows: 


Comparative 

Cumulative 

increase 

increase 

Retired 

Retired 

Date  of  increasa 

pay 

CPI 

pay 

CPI 

June  1,1958 

6.0  ... 

6.0  ... 

Oc^  1.1963  

'5.0 

6.3 

11.3 

6.3 

Septl,  1%5 

4.4 

2.6 

16.2 

9.1 

Dee.  1,1966 

3.7 

3,7 

20.5 

13  ? 

Apt.  1. 1968 

3.9 

3.9 

25.2 

17  7 

Feb.  1. 1969 

4.0 

4.0 

30.2 

22.4 

Nov.  1,1969. 

5.3 

4.3 

37.1 

77  7 

Aug.  1.1970 

5.6 

4.6 

44.8 

33.5 

Junel.  1971 

4.5 

3.5 

51.3 

38.2 

'  Tke  increase  in  October  was  a  5  percent  roinimum  increase 
or  recomputatlon  to  June  1.  1958,  pay  scales.  Tke  average  in- 
crease was  7.7  percent,  and  the  largest  increase  was  10.3  r'er- 
cant. 

STATEMTNT  OF  PROBLEM 

Stated  In  simplest  terms,  the  problem  of 
adjusting  Uniformed  Services  retired  pay  Is 
one  of  deciding  to  what  degree  service  re- 
tirees should  share  In  the  benefits  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing. We  live  in  a  dynamic  society  with  ris- 
ing price  levels  and  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Tlie  benefit  of  gains  in  the  economy  is 
passed  on  to  the  worker  primarily  through 
higher  wages.  If  his  wages  rise  faster  than 
prices,  he  will  achieve  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  Unless  prices  Increase  faster  than  his 
wage  level,  his  achieved  standard  of  living 
will  not  decline. 

The  comparability  policy  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1967  assures  that  Unlfonned  Serv- 
ices active  duty  pay  raises  will  keep  pace 
with  pay  raises  in  the  civilian  sector.  Thus, 


active  duty  personnel  can  realistically 
anticipate  an  Increasing  real  wage  and  a  rifl- 
ing standard  of  living.' 

The  CPI  method  of  adjusting  retired  pay 
provides  retired  members  only  with  the  as- 
surance of  a  secure  level  of  purchasing  power. 
It  guarantees  to  maintain  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing achieved  at  time  of  retirement  but  not 
to  raise  It  beyond  the  extra  1  percent  given 
with  each  CPI  Increase.  The  retired  member 
mvist  depend  on  bis  second  career  earnings 
to  raise  his  standard  of  living  If  it  is  to  rise. 

CONSCMXS   PSICX  INDEX   METHOD  VS. 
KECOMPtTTATION 

Uiider  the  CPI  formula,  retired  pay  Is  In- 
creased every  time  the  CPI  Increases  by  3 
percent  over  the  CPI  at  the  last  adjustment 
and  sustains  that  level  for  3  consecutive 
months.  The  adjustment  Is  1  percent  more 
than  the  highest  percentage  Increase  during 
the  3-month  period.  It  Is  effective  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  month  after  the  3- 
month  period. 

Before  1958.  military  retired  pay  was  re- 
lated at  all  times  to  active  duty  pay.  and 
whenever  active  duty  pay  scales  were 
changed,  the  pay  of  retired  members  was  re- 
computed on  the  basis  of  the  new  pay  scale. 
Recomputatlon  resulted  In  the  equalization 
of  retired  pay;  i.e.,  all  retirees  with  the  same 
grade  and  length  of  service  received  the 
same  monthly  retired  pay,  regardless  ot  the 
date  of  retirement. 

Those  who  advocate  a  return  to  recompu- 
tatlon either  for  all  past  and  futiu-e  retirees 
or  for  members  who  were  on  active  duty  'i 


^  This  same  effect  is  realized  to  some  ex- 
tent by  Uniformed  Services  personnel  re- 
tiring since  1967.  Pay  Increases  In  the  civil- 
ian force  are  applied  to  salary  and  because 
civilian  retired  pay  is  based  on  salary,  re- 
tired pay  Increases  In  consonance  with  sal- 
ary. These  same  pay  Increases  are  trans- 
mitted to  Uniformed  Services  total  compen- 
sation by  the  mechanism  of  Increasing  basic 
pay.  Since  basic  pay  is  only  one  element  of 
total  compensation,  It  Increases  faster  than 
total  compensation.  Because  retired  pay  Is 
calculated  from  basic  pay.  retired  pay  In- 
creases faster  than  it  would  If  It  were  based 
on  total  compensation  and.  consequently 
faster  than  the  standard  of  living. 
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1958,  when  the  practice  was  discontinued, 
generally  cite  the  following  arguments  In 
support  of  their  position; 

Equalization  of  retired  pay  is  desirable. 
Just  as  all  active  duty  service  members  with 
the  .same  grade  and  length  of  service  receive 
the  same  pay,  so  should  retired  service  mem- 
bers. 

The  Government  "broke  faith"  with  re- 
tirees and  potential  retirees  in  1958  when  a 
long-standing  method  of  adjusting  retired 
pay  was  discMitlnued.  Service  members  had 
served  at  below-standard  pay  levels  and  had 
endured  the  extra  rigors  and  hazards  of  mili- 
tary service  partially  In  anticipation  that 
their  retired  pay  would  be  based  on  active 
duty  pay  as  increased  throughout  their  life- 
time. 

The  recomputatlon  method  makes  military 
service  more  attractive.  Increasing  enlist«d 
and  officer  accessions  and  Increasing  reten- 
tion. 

Opponents  of  a  return  to  reconiputation 
for  any  present  or  future  retirees  generally 
cite  the  following  arguments  to  support  their 
position : 

Recomputatlon  as  a  method  of  adjusting 
retired  pay  for  future  retirees  is  inefficient, 
it  is  the  most  costly  method  of  adjusting 
retired  pay.  At  the  same  time,  it  encourages 
early  retirement,  since  liberal  automatic  in- 
creases make  the  combination  of  retired  pay 
and  second  career  income  more  attractive 
than  continuing  on  active  duty  after  retire- 
ment eligibility  (at  20  years  of  service,  any 
age)  has  been  reached.  It  is  also  inefficient 
because  it  puts  extra  compensation  resources 
into  retired  pay  rather  than  into  demon- 
strably more  flexible  and  effective  active  duty 
pay  elements. 

If  recomputatlon  is  restricted  only  to  some 
limited  groups  of  retirees,  eventually,  mem- 
bers of  that  grotip  will  receive  higher  retired 
pay  than  members  of  the  same  grade  and 
length  of  service  who  retire  a/(cr  them.  This 
"inversion"  of  retired  pay  will  adversely  af- 
fect the  morale  of  future  retirees,  who  in  all 
probability  would  become  a  new  dissatisfied 
group. 

Members  who  are  retired  no  longer  con- 
tribute to  national  security  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  their  active  duty  counterparts. 
Therefore,  while  it  Is  logical  that  their  re- 
tired pay  should  be  adjusted  periodically  to 
maintain  its  purchasing  power,  it  is  illogical 
to  provide  them  with  the  same  percentage 
increases  that  active  duty  members  receive 
for  their  current  productive  service  to  the 
Natioa. 

The  reasons  for  the  distribution  of  active 
duty  pay  raises  by  grade  and  length  of  serv- 
ice are  related  to  the  procurement  and  reten- 
tion needs  of  the  active  force.  Retention 
problems  or  otiier  active  duty  considerations 
may  warrant  a  differential  pay  raise  In 
which,  for  example,  E-7"s  receive  a  higher 
percentage  increase  than  O-5's.  Nevertheless, 
recomputatlon  passes  that  same  differential 
on  to  retired  members.  This  has  the  effect  of 
basing  retired  pay  on  needs  unrelated  to 
those  of  retirees  or,  alternatively,  denying 
management  flexibility  In  using  Its  resources. 
No  major  public  or  private  retirement  sys- 
tem uses  recomputatlon  as  a  means  of  ad- 
justing pay  for  retired  employees.  Further, 
the  CPI  adjustment  method  Is  liberal  com- 
pared to  private  sector  employer  practice. 
Many  private  sector  employers  do  not  pro- 
vide for  any  periodic  adjustmeiit  of  retire- 
ment annuities. 

TWO   KEY   ISSUES 

Two  key  questions  were  addressed  by  the 
Interagency  Committee  in  developing  lu 
recoDMnendation  on  adjusting  retired  pay: 

Did  the  Government  "break  faith"  with 
any  service  members,  retired  or  active,  when 
the  practice  of  recomputatlon  was  termi- 
nated on  June  1,  1958? 

Would  recomputatlon  be  appropriate  as 
the  method  for  adjusting  service  retired  pay? 

On  the  first  question,  opinions  are  diversl- 
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fled,  and  the  answer  Is  not  clearcut.  Behind 
the  allegation  of  Governmental  "breach  of 
faith"  In  terminating  recomputatlon  Is  the 
argument  that  the  action  constituted,  if  not 
breach  of  formal  contract,  at  least  a  breach 
of  an  implied  contract.  The  Court  of  Claims 
In  a  1966  case,  Charles  L.  Andreics  Jr.  vs.  U.S., 
ruled  that  there  was  no  formal  contract 
guaranteeing  recomputatlon  to  members,  but 
that  the  entitlement  was  statutory  and  sub- 
ject to  legislative  changes.  The  Court  further 
ruled  that  service  pay  is  not  subject  to  com- 
mon law  rules  governing  contracts  and  that 
there  was,  therefore,  no  binding  common 
law  contract. 

Thus,  the  Government  has  no  legal  obli- 
gation to  return  to  recomputatlon  for  serv- 
ice retirees,  and  the  issue  of  "broken  faith" 
becomes  ethical  rather  than  legal  and  more 
difficult  to  define.  If  recomputatlon  was  a 
factor  that  pre-1958  service  members  con- 
sidered at  the  time  they  made  a  career  deci- 
sion. It  could  be  persuasively  argued  that  by 
discontinuing  the  practice,  the  Government 
did  break  faith  in  an  ethical  sense  and  has 
an  unfulfilled  obligation  toward  members 
who  served  under  the  recomputatlon  law. 
On  the  second  Issue,  the  evidence  Is  over- 
whelming. Compared  with  the  CPI  method 
for  adjusting  civil  service  retirement  annui- 
ties, it  would  be  much  more  generous  and 
without  Justification  under  the  principle  of 
comparability.  Compared  with  methods  used 
by  private  Industry  and  other  public  Juris- 
dictions to  adjust  retired  pay,  it  would  be 
liberal  and  Is  without  precedent  among  other 
major  employers.  Recomputatlon  would  not 
be  an  appropriate  method  of  adjusting  serv- 
ice retired  pay.  It  would  be  enormously  costly 
and.  as  discussed,  a  major  Impediment  to  the 
effective  management  of  the  active  duty 
forces. 

One  recent  survey  '  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment retirement  systems  reported  that  of 
a  total  of  214  retirement  plans,  only  14  pro- 
vided for  an  autoniatlc  increase  In  retired 
pay  benefits  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost  of 
living.  Employers  in  the  private  sector  are 
still  less  generous  In  their  protection  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  annuities.  Another 
study '  covering  201  major  companies  with 
over  7  million  workers  found  no  provisions 
in  any  of  the  plans  for  automatic  adjustment 
of  retirement  income  based  on  mo\ements  in 
the  CPI. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Interagency  Committee  is  persuaded 
that  termination  of  recomputatlon  was  in- 
evitable in  view  of  the  trends  toward  earlier 
retirement  after  W^orld  War  II.  The  pre- 
World  War  II  retiree  spent  most  of  his 
working  lifetime  in  the  military  while  the 
post-World  War  II  retiree,  because  retire- 
ment rules  have  been  liberalized.  Is  a  young- 
er man  who  re-enters  the  work  force  for 
many  productive  years.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Conunittee  believes  that  the 
Government  was  Justified  in  discontintilng 
recomputatlon. 

Apart  from  the  ethical  obligation  is.sue. 
which  the  Committee  recognizes  but  does 
not  consider  overriding,  there  is  no  Justi- 
fication for  recomputatlon.  The  CPI  formula 
is  fair  and  very  generous  compared  to  prac- 
tice in  Industry  and  state  governments.  It 
provides  military  personnel  with  a  level  of 
security  enjoyed  only  by  the  Federal  civilian 
work  force  and  verj-  few  other  workers  in  the 
economy. 

Although  the  Committee  believes  that  a 
return  to  continuing  recomputatlon  is  whol- 
ly unwarranted,  it  does  recognl-:e  that  the 
sudden  discontinuance  of  recomputatlon  in 
1968  became  a  matter  of  grave  concern  for 
many  of  those  already  retired  in  1958  as 
contrasted  to  those  on  active  duty  in  1958, 


•State  and  Local  Employee  Pension  Sys- 
tems. Tax  Foundations,  Inc..  December,  1969. 

>  Bankers  Trust  Company.  7970  Study  of 
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most  of  whom  will  have  second  careers  be- 
fore reaching  old  age. 

Thus,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  con- 
cept (Income  supplement  old  age  annuity) 
developed  for  use  in  revising  the  nondisabil- 
Ity  retirement  system  lends  ItseU  to  pro- 
viding remedial  action  for  those  affected  by 
the  discontinuance  of  recomputatlon.  In  the 
plan  described  below,  those  who  have  the 
greater  need  will  receive  an  immediate  In- 
crease in  retired  pay  when  the  revised  plan 
becomes  law.  The  retirees  in  the  defined  sec- 
ond career  period  will  rec«lve  an  adjustment 
upon  reaching  the  established  old  age 
thresholds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  some  information  furnished  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  SerAices 
which  they  have  kindly  forwarded  to  me 
regarding  future  retired  pay  costs.  This 
information,  all  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  states  that  the  cumula- 
tive retired  disbiu'sements  starting  in 
fiscal  year  1973  and  going  through  the 
year  2000  will  be  $339  bUllon  without 
any  added  statutory  benefits.  This  com- 
putation sets  forth  the  additional  cost  of 
various  forms  of  recomputatlon. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Cost  Estimates  of  Recomputation 
Alteknativk   Biixs 

The  attached  table  shows  retired  pay  costs 
under  the  present  system  without  recom- 
putatlon compared  to  retired  pay  costs  under 
a  variety  of  recomputatlon  proposals. 

The  cost  projections  are  based  on  the  fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

Active  duty  force  size — 2.64  million. 

Members  leave  active  duty  according  to 
the  1963,  1964,  1965  Multiple  Decrement 
Table. 

Retirees  die  according  to  the  1937  Stand- 
ard Mortality  Table. 

Basic  pav  increases  5 '  per  year  beginning 
In  July  1973. 

The  CPI  Increases  1.5';  per  year  begin- 
ning in  July  1973. 

Disability  retirees  receiving  pay  based  on 
the  October  1,  1949  retirement  laws  and  pay 
scales  and  recomputed  only  if  they  qualify 
for  and  compute  their  retired  pay  under  the 
Career  Compensation  Cut  formula. 

Tlie  attached  table  is  structured  as  follows: 

The  first  column  of  annual  disbursements 
portrays  the  cost  of  the  present  retirement 
system  without  recomputatlon. 

The  second  set  of  projections  portrays  the 
cost  of  the  DOD  recomputatlon  reconimendn- 
tlon,  as  submitted  to  Congress  on  April  15, 
1972.  Tlie  difference  between  this  alternative 
and  the  present  system  is  also  presented. 

The  third  set  of  projections  portrays  the 
cost  of  the  present  retirement  system  with 
full  recomputatlon. 

The  fourth  set  of  projections  p.->rtra\-s  the 
cost  of  recomputntlon  only  for  persons  who 
served  on  active  duty  prior  to  1958. 

Tlie  fifth  set  of  projections  pcwtrays  the 
cost  of  recomputatlon  only  lor  persons  who 
served  on  active  duty  prior  to  1950. 

The  sixth  set  of  projections  portrays  the 
cost  of  one-time  reconiputation  to  the  1972 
pay  scales.  We  assume  that  these  settles  will 
be  those  in  effect  at  enactment  of  recom- 
ptitatlon. 

The  seventh  set  of  projections  portrays  the 
cost  of  restoring  recomputatlon  at  age  60. 

The  eighth  set  of  projections  portrays  the 
cost  of  restoring  recomputatlon  at  age  66. 

The  last  set  of  projections  portrays  the 
cost  of  restoring  fuU  recomputatlon  for  dis- 
ability retirees  only. 

All  cost  proJecttODS  assume  that  pre-CCA 
disability  retirees  are  recomputed  only  U 
they  come  under  the  CCA  disability  provi* 
sious. 
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ANNUAL  RETIREMENT  DISBURSEMENTS  STARTING  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM  WITH  VARIOUS  RECOMP  PROPOSALS 

{Billions  of  dollars] 


Annual  disbursement  projections 

Recomp  1950 
Annual 

Present  — 
system 

000  proposal 
Annual         Difference 

Full  recomp' 

Recomp  1958 

group - 

groups 

Annual 

Difference 

Annual 

Difference 

Difference 

Fiscal  year: 

1973 

J4.339 

J4. 627 

JO.  288 

$5.  494 

$1,155 

$5. 479 

$1,140 

$5. 455 

$1,116 

1974 

4.758 

5.065 

.307 

6.083 

1.325 

6,064 

1.306 

6.021 

1.263 

1975 

5.210 

5.539 

.329 

6.728 

1.518 

6.708 

1.498 

6.638 

1.428 

1976 

5.  732 

6.029 

.297 

7.462 

1.730 

7.439 

1.707 

7.330 

1.598 

1977 

6.274 

6.662 

.388 

8.243 

l.%9 

8.218 

1.944 

8.054 

1.780 

1970 

7.975 

8.538 

.563 

10. 794 

2.819 

10. 740 

2.765 

10.  337 

2.362 

1990 

13.916 

14.541 

.625 

21.073 

7.157 

20.018 

6.102 

18. 185 

4.269 

2000 

21.662 

22. 052 

.390 

35. 129 

13.  467 

30. 190 

8.528 

26. 585 

4.923 

Cumulative  to  fiscal  year  2000        

339.310 

353.623 

14. 313 

509.686 

170.376 

476. 257 
jections 

136.947 

435.471 

96.161 

Annual  disbursement  pro 

l-time  recomp  to72« 

Full  recomp  after  60' 

Full  recomp  after  65 > 

Full  recomp  di 
Annual 

sability ' 

system 

Annual 

Difference 

Annual 

Difference 

Annual 

Difference 

Difference 

Fijc»l  year: 

1973 

$4,339 

t5.  328 

•0.989 

H.614 

$0.  275 

$4,516 

$0. 177 

$4,508 

JO.  169 

1974 

4.758 

5.739 

.981 

5.086 

.328 

4.969 

.211 

4.955 

.197 

1975 

5.210 

6.190 

.980 

5.609 

.399 

5.465 

.255 

5.437 

.227 

1976 

5.732 

6.708 

.976 

6.221 

.489 

6.023 

.291 

5.991 

.259 

1977 

6.274 

7  247 

.973 

6.871 

.597 

6.600 

.326 

6.568 

.294 

1980 

7.975 

8.929 

.954 

9.272 

1.297 

8.557 

.582 

8.389 

.414 

1990 

13.916 

14.712 

.796 

18.430 

4.514 

17.212 

3.296 

14. 867 

.951 

2000 ;.. 

21.662 

22. 160 

.498 

31.535 

9.873 

29.  308 

7.646 

23.255 

1.593 

Cumulative  to  fiscal  year  2000 

339.310 

362.282 

22.972 

446.038 

106. 728 

417.275 

77.965 

361.543 

22.233 

I  Continuing  recomp  for  a. I  no.v  on  retired  rails  and  all  retired  thereafter. 
3  Recomp  for  persons  who  had  served  on  active  duty  or  in  an  active  status  before  May  31,  1958. 
^  Recomp  for  persons  who  had  served  on  active  duty  or  in  an  active  status  betoie  May  13, 1950. 
'  1-time  recomp  tor  ail  on  retired  roils  when  legitlation  enacted,  theiealter  CPI  adjustments 
only;  luture  retirees  CPI  artjustmentsonly. 


»  Recomp  restored  for  all  at  age  60;  CPI  adjustments  unti.  that  age. 
'  Recomp  restored  tor  all  at  age  65;  CPI  adiustments  until  that  age. 
'  Recomp  restored  lor  disability  retiiees  only. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  fre- 
quently comparisons  are  made  between 
the  civil  service  and  military  retirement 
systems.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  a  comparison  of  age, 
length  of  service,  and  future  retired  life- 


times for  military  and  civil  service  re- 
tirements in  fiscal  year  1970.  I  believe 
that  this  comparison  will  provide  some 
valuable  and  interesting  facts  in  regard 
to  the  two  systems. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 


material  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  table  in  connection  with  lifetime 
pay  by  grade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  ACE,  LENGTH  OF  SERVICE,  AND  FUTURE  RETIRtO  LIFETIMES  FOR  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENTS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  (RETIREMENTS  FROM  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

ONLY) 


I 


Number  of 
retirements ' 

Average 

number  in 

active 

service 

Percent 

Average 

monthly 

retired 

pay 

Adjusted 
age  at 
entry' 

Average 
years  of 
service ' 

Averaee 

age  at 

retirement 

Average 
retired 

lifetime  • 
(years) 

30.6 
20.8 

Average 

terminal 

8ge» 

Average 

lifetime 

retired 

pay' 

Lump-sum 
equivalent' 

MILITARY  RHIREMENTS 

CfTicers  and  enlisted: 

Nondisability 

51.561 
18,085 

3,  281.  oon 
3,  281, 000 

1.57 
.55 

$453 
319 

21.6 
22.4 

22.2 
11.5 

43.8 
33.9 

74.4 
54.7 

$158, 714 
78.539 

$94,718 

Disability 

48,  482 

All 

69.646 

14.  440 
3.655 

3,  281,  OOO 

409.000 
409,000 

il2 

3.53 
.89 

418 

792 
759 

21.9 

19.4 

41.3 

28.1 

27.6 
20.1 

69.4 

138.126 

82,845 

Officers: 

Nondisabilily 

ai 

24.3 

24.1 
20.1 

47.2 
44.4 

74.8 
64.5 

255,  256 
179,984 

157.271 

Disability 

115,658 

*H - 

16.095 

409.000 

2,  872, 000 
2, 872. 000 

4.42 

1.29 

.50 

785 

322 

207 

23.4 

21.1 
2L9 

23.3 

21.4 
9.4 

46.7 

42.5 
31.3 

26.1 

31.8 
20.9 

72.8 

74.3 
52.2 

240, 191 

148. 903 

EiiNsted: 

Nondisability   . 

37. 121 

121,313 
S2,826 

70.503 

Disability 

1*.  430 

31.455 

All 

51.551 

2. 872.  000 

1.79 

1.66 
.62 

290 

21.3 

18.1 

27.5 
19.1 

39.4 

62.0 
52.9 

28.8 

17.9 
18.5 

68.2 

79.3 
71.4 

102, 367 

59.  701 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENTS 

Men  and  women: 

rjondisabilily    .                 

44.330 
16.718 

2  675.000" 
2, 675, 000 

412 
265 

31.5 
33.8 

88,949 
58,234 

61,8:t6 

Disabihty 

39. 192 

All 

Men: 

Nondisability 

61.046 
33.702 

2  675  000 

1. 878.  ono 

1.  878.  OOO 

2.28 

1  80 
.68 

371 

445 
278 

34.3 

.33.2 
33.0 

25.2 

28.4 
19.9 

59.5 

61.6 
52.9 

18.1 

17.2 
17.2 

77.6 

78.8 
70.1 

80,537 

92.898 
57.296 

55  634 
65.  379 

Oiiabihty                      .... 

12,789 

39.  3U0 

All 

*onien: 

Nondisability 

«6,491 

10.628 

1.878,000 

797.  OWl 
797, 01(0 

797,000 

2.48 

1.34 
.49 

1.83 

399 

305 
221 

282 

33.1 

38.7 
36.3 

38.0 

26.1 

24.4 
16.5 

22.3 

59.2 

63.1 
52.8 

60.3 

17.2 

20.4 
22.8 

21.0 

76.4 

83.5 
75.6 

83,105 

76, 424 
61,  287 

58,  205 

50.  598 

Disability 

3.929 

38,841 

All 

14, 557 

81.3 

72, 339 

47,425 

'  The  number  of  m  litary  retirements  omits  persons  who  ri'tiri'd  and  died  m  fiscal  year  1970 
and  persons  who  waived  al  oi  the  military  retired  pay  to  obtain  benefits  Irom  'he  Veteians' 
Administration.  The  number  is  somewhat  incomplete  due  to  Mm  in  mating  the  first  check. 

■  This  IS  the  original  age  at  entry  iiiio  (he  seivice  it  the  set  .ice  v.  is  continuous;  olheiv/ise.  the 
original  age  al  entry  has  been  .ncieased  by  the  number  of  veais  absent.  For  civil  ieivice.  "yeai:, 
ibsent"  includes  years  lor  wl-ich  the  coii'ribtticns  »e't  lelunded  and  not  redepisitrd 

For  civil  seiiice,  this  encludes  any  yejis  It  /.hicn  ihe  contributions  were  refunded  and  not 
edeposited.  For  the  nnl'ta'y  ih  s  .ncludti  (.otist'uc'ive  service  in  some  n. stances 


'  The  letiied  lifetime  can  be  terminated  by  death  or  in  some  instances  by  recovery  Irom 
disabi  ity 
'  The  aveiage  age  at  the  time  ol  lerminalioii  ot  letired  piv  by  death  or  recovery  from  disab  lity 
These  amounts  include  no  future  Consumei  Puce  Index  (CPI)  increases. 
Commuted  value  ol  lutuie  retiied  pay  iil  tune  ot  letiiement,  calculated  at  3' 2-percent  interest. 
Use  ol  a  higher  mteiest  rate  .vould  reduce  the  coiimii'ed  values,  and  narrow  gap  between  militaiy 
and  civil  service  ligiiies. 
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Tint  E  3  -TOTAL  UfniM£  RETIRED  PAY  UHDER  THE  MILITARY  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  FOR  PERSOIiS  RETIRING  ON  OR  AFTER  JAN.  1,  1972,  BASED  ON  THE  1937  STANDARD  ANNUITY 
^*         ■  TABLE  *ITH  ENTRY  AGE  23  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  19  FOR  ENLISTED  NONDISABILITY  RETIREMENTS 


Years  of  ser\'ice 


Pay 

graJe 


Title 


Over  20      Over  21      Over  22      Over  23      Over  24      Over  25      0»er26      Over  27      Over  28      0»«r  29        Over  30 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


0-10 

O-IO 

0-9 

0-8 

0-7 

0-6 

0-5 

0-4 


Chief  of  staff J586,988 

Genefaf/adiniraf 5iZ'9^1 

Lteutenairt  general/vice  admiral ,,,ii 

Majer  general,  rear  idmiral  (upper  lialO 11,' 1?? 

Brigadier  general/rear  admiral  (lower  hall) ,  V?S? 

Colonel/captain ,?o',?? 

Lietttenanteolonel'commander.. ,{5' Sin 

llUior/<ieirt«iant  eommander - 249,960 


$599,432 
558.  623 
488. 668 
453, 861 
410,487 
314,231 
284,  235 
246, 070 


$610,418 
568,  858 
497, 622 
480, 813 
418,011 
338.625 
299, 645 
250, 580 


$620,003 
577,  794 
505.438 
488. 361 
424, 57b 
343.945 
304, 353 
254,513 


$628.  222 
585, 449 
512.136 
494.834 
430, 201 
348, 501 
308.384 
257,886 


J635, 092 
591, 854 
517.738 
500.247 
434.906 
352.315 
311.759 
260, 708 


$640. 643 
598,104 
559.647 
504,622 
438.711 
385,418 
314.483 
262, 988 


$644,931 
602.105 

563, 389 
607,996 
441,645 
387, 997 
316,  589 
264,745 


$647,951 
604.926 
566. 029 
510  376 
443.713 
389,  814 
318.070 
265. 985 


$649. 791 
606,642 
567. 636 
5!l.f25 
444.971 
390. 920 
318. 974 
266,  7il 


$650, 477 
607.284 
568,2^7 
5!?  367 

445.  41J 
391.334 
319.310 
267. 024 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WITH  LESS  THAN  4  YEARS  OF  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  ENLISTED  MEMBER 


0-3 
0  2 
0-1 


Captain/ljeuleuant ^?^'lol 

1st  lieutenant,'l'ieutenant(juiHor  grade) J^T'o?? 

2d  Fieutenant^ensign «21, 987 


$212. 773 
157,872 
124, 575 


$216, 670 
160,766 
126,856 


$2?B.  074 
163,  288 
128.850 


$222. 989 
165, 453 
130.  556 


$225.  430 
167,264 
131.986 


$227. 399 
168.727 
133.138 


$228.  972 
169. 853 
134  030 


$229,993 
170.650 
134.657 


$230. 647 
171  131 
135,044 


$23n  889 
1:L316 
135, 181 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  WITH  I^ORE  THAN  4  YEARS  OF  ACTIVE  SERVICE  AS  AN  ErJLISTED  MEMBER 


0-J 

tf-1 


W-3 

W-2 
W-1 


Cap»«n/6e««enafl. , $211,587  $216,074  $220,034 

1st  lieuteMBt/teutenantOunior  grade) J'?'S?2  }??-fS^  }^Sf 

2d  lieutenant/ensign 151,415  154,625  15/, 461 

WARRANT  OFFICERS 

Chief  warranl'comraissioned  warrant 5"^9?'l??  *?2^co^  'Hn  Ki 

Chief  warraflt/commissioned  warrant 175,856  179,586      189,543 

Cbief  wemrrtfcommtssioned  warrant W.'^l  wi"!??  iS'loi 

Warrant  offitef  warrant  officer 146,538  149,647  152,387 


$223. 487 
189. 163 
159.933 


$226  450 
191,  670 
162, 051 


$228, 927 
193,  766 
163, 823 


$230, 929 
195.  460 
165,  258 


$231 472 

196.  768 
166.362 


(23X562    $234,225 

197.690      198  251 
167.141      167,615 


$234,174 

198,  460 
167,  794 


$218,454 
192,522 
173,  536 
154,  78? 


J221.  347 
195.071 
175, 834 
156,  831 


$223, 770 
197. 207 
177,  759 

158.548 


$243. 189 
206,048 
179,312 
159.  933 


$244.  818 
207, 425 
180.  513 
151. 004 


$245, 963 
208.397 
181  J57 
161,  757 


$246,662 
208.989 
181.  873 
162.  218 


$246.  922 

209.211 
182.064 
162,388 


ENLISTED  MEMBERS 


E-9 
E-9 

E-8 
E-7 
E-6 
E-5 
E  4 
E-3 
E-2 
E-1 


Senior ealisted member -. *?5§'I??  h~ii? 

Sergeant  major/master  chief  petty  officer 183,825  '^'Sj' 

Master  sergeBflfsenior  chief  petty  officer.... "'■?'?  }?;'tS5 

Sergeant  1st  class  chief  petty  officer ''?•  ?5  !io'n?c 

Staff  sergeant/petty  officer  1st  class ^ll'Ml  H„  S.r 

Sergeaot'petty  officer  2d  class '"*•  !l*  '^l-r.l 

Corpofal/petty  officer  3d  class 88,194  90,240 

Private  first  class/seaman Vc  ,A  2' iio 

Privite.'seainaii  apprentice f  o' 1 1  o  faPn 

Recrurt/seaiaaa  recruit 58,512  59,8/0 


$269. 497 

202, 105 

178,179 

158,  390 

130,645 

110.  853 

92.082 

8P,  628 

68.028 

61,090 


$274,286 

205. 697 

181,345 

161.202 

132,964 

112,825 

93.718 

82.060 

69,234 

62.176 


$278.  499 

208,  858 

184, 131 

163,  630 

135.008 

114.556 

95. 156 

83,319 

70,299 

63.131 


$282, 145 

211,593 

186.543 

165,824 

136,777 

116,058 

96,402 

84, 410 

71.220 

63, 958 


J285. 228 

234,647 

209  593 

188,580 

138.271 

117.323 

97,457 

85.  334 

71  999 

64, 656 


$287.  769 

236.  738 

211  461 

190. 260 

139,  501 

118.371 

98.325 

86. 094 

72  638 

65. 232 


$289,  782 

238,  .355 

212  940 

191, 692 

140.478 

119.197 

99,012 

86.695 

73  147 

65,639 


$:9!.277 

239.  625 

214,039 

192.  580 

141,204 

119  814 

99.522 

8"  142 

73,  525 

66. 128 


$292,267 

240. 438 

214.  765 

193.234 

141.683 

1.-^  :i9 

99.862 

87.440 

73.77S 

66.252 


Note.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  years  ef  service  for  pay  purposes  are  the  same  as  theyears  of  acti.e  service. 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
first  legislative  proposals  called  to  my 
attention  after  my  election  to  tlie  Senate 
in  1967  was  a  bill  to  reinstate  the  piln- 
ciple  of  recomputation  in  retirement  paj- 
for  military  personnel.  Early  in  1971,  I 
began  giving  consideration  to  legislation 
to  reinstitute  the  recomputation  prin- 
ciple for  all  those  Individuals  then  on 
the  retirement  rolls  who  entered  active 
service  before  June  1,  1958.  Because  it 
was  obvious  that  objections  with  respect 
to  cost  would  be  involved,  I  asked  for  a 
projection  of  the  annual  cost  of  such  a 
proposal  if  enacted. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  first  year 
cost  of  recomputation  for  those  retired 
prior  to  June  1,  1958,  would  be  $932  mil- 
lion. The  proposal  was  opposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  a  compro- 
mise was  offered.  The  first  year  cost  of 
this  amendment  will  be  $288  million. 
Those  funds  are  In  the  budget  request. 
The  enactment  of  this  amendment  will 
not  increase  the  President's  budget. 

On  July  17.  1971,  I  announced  that  I 
would  support  the  reinstitutl(»i  of  the 
principle  of  recomputation  at  least  to 
those  Individuals  who  retired  prior  to 
1958  and  who  had  every  right  to  believe 
that  they  would  retire  with  tlie  recom- 
putation principle  applicable  to  their 
future  retirement  pay. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
amendment  which  we  consider  today  is 


fair.  It  does  not  increase  the  President's 
budget  request.  To  provide  for  recom- 
putation using  the  base  rates  of  Janu- 
ary 1, 1972,  is,  I  believe,  the  nearest  tiling 
to  equity  which  we  can  provide  for  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  for  those  who 
have  retired  for  years  of  service  and  are 
60  or  more  years  of  age.  Other  retired 
personnel  would  have  their  retirement 
paj-  computed  when  they  reach  age  60. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  tliis  is  fair  legis- 
lation. I  intend  to  support  the  amend- 
ment and  I  hope  it  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Si.xteen 
minutes  remain,  8  minutes  to  each  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  8  minutes 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hartke. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  Senator  who  wishes  to  speak  now. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  in  accordance 
with  the  agreement  entered,  that  the  un- 
finished business  now  be  laid  aside  tem- 
porarily and  that  it  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  status  until  later  to- 
day, at  such  time  as  the  distinguished 
majorityJeader  or  his  designee  maj-  wish 
to  retuin  to  Uie  unflnislied  bu^dness. 
again  in  accordance  with  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berr>-,  one  of  its  clerks, 
communicated  to  the  Senate  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  adopted  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellendei. 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  message  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S  2227.  Au  act  to  aiueud  title  44.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  authorize  the  PtibUc  Printer 
to  designate  the  library  of  the  highest  appel- 
late court  In  e.ich  State  as  a  depository 
library; 

S.  2684.  An  act  to  amend  section  509  of  the 
Merciiant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  ameuUed:  and 

S.  3463.  An  act  to  aateud  section  906  ol 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  copies 
of  the  dally  and  semimonthly  Congressional 
Record  to  libraries  of  certain  United  States 
courts. 

Tl>e  message  also  amioiinced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  13435)  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropiiatitm  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  message  further  announced  tliat 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R. 
15690  >  making  appropriations  for  Agri- 
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ciilture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mi-.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Hull,  Mr.  Shipley,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colo- 
rado. Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Michel,  and  Mr.  Scherle 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signatui-e  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  1682)  to  provide  for 
deferment  of  consti-uction  charges  pay- 
able by  Westlands  Water  District  at- 
tributable to  lands  of  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Lemoore,  Calif.,  included  in  said 
district,  and  for  other  pui-poses. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Pi-e.sident  pro  tempore. 


PtXBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS— 
APPOINTMENT  OP  ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
cerns a  matter  in  which  conferees  have 
been  appointed,  and  a  conference  has 
been  called  on  HJl.  15586.  the  public 
works  appropriations  for  1973.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Allott)  be  added  as  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Buckley  >.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


EQUAL  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  931,  S.  3726. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S.  3726)  to  extend  and  amend  th« 
Elxport  Administration  Act  of  1969  to  afford 
more  equal  export  opportunity,  to  establish 
a  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  amendments  on 
page  11,  line  24,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  an"  and  In- 
sert "Congress  an";  on  page  13,  line  4, 
after  "(a)",  strike  out: 

The  staff  of  the  Council  shall  be  headed 
by  an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Executive  Director  to— 

(1)  dlr«ct  the  activities  of  the  Council 
staff. 

(3)   develop  the  agenda  and  supporting 


materials  for  Council  meetings  and  review 
>Tll  matters  before  the  Council,  and 

(3)  establish  a  work  program,  including 
topics  and  the  selection  of  individuals  to 
curry  out  particular  assienments. 

And  insert: 

The  staff  of  the  Council  shall  be  headed  by 
an  Executive  Director  who  shall  be  an  as.sist- 
ant  to  the  President  and  direct  the  Covincil 
staff.  He  shall  keep  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed regarding  the  activities  of  the  Coun- 
cil.; 

On  page  14,  after  line  22,  strike  out: 

(e)   Section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 

Code  (relating  to  positions  at  level  II  of  the 

Executive  Schedule),  is  amended  by  addin;; 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

1 22)  Executive  Director,  Coiuicil  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy. 

On  page  15,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new 
.section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  209.  The  provisions  of  this  title  II  shall 
expire  on  June  30,  1973,  unless  extended  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  7,  change  the 
section  number  from  "209"  to  "210"; 
and,  in  line  9,  after  "1973",  strike  out 
the  comma  and  "and  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
600.000  for  fiscal  year  1974";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repr"scntatncfi  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OP  1969 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Equal  Export  Opportunity  Act". 

Sec.  102.  Section  2(3)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  .at  the  end  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "particularly  when 
export  restrictions  applied  by  the  United 
States  lire  more  extensive  than  export  re- 
strictions imposed  by  countries  v/ith  which 
the  United  States  has  defense  treaty  com- 
mitments". 

Sec.  103.  Section  3  of  the  E.xport  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  adding  at 
tlie  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  desirability  of  subjecting,  or  con- 
tinuing to  subject,  particular  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies,  including  technical  data  or 
oi/her  information,  to  United  States  export 
controls  should  be  determined  after  review 
by  and  consultation  with  representatives  of 
appropriate  United  Stat-es  Government  agen- 
cies and  qualified  experts  from  private  in- 
dustry." 

Sec.  104.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)  ":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
io".* Ing  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  co- 
oi>eration  with  appropriate  United  States 
Government  departments  and  agencies  and 
the  appropriate  technical  advisory  conunlt- 
tees  establislied  imder  section  5(c),  shall  un- 
dertake an  inve.stigation  to  determine  which 
articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  including 
technical  data  and  other  information,  should 
no  longer  be  subject  to  export  controls  be- 
cause of  their  significance  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) ,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  remove  unilateral 
export  controls  on  the  export  from  the  United 


States  of  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  in- 
cluding technical  data  or  other  information, 
which  he  determines  are  available  without 
restriction  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  in  significant  quantities  and  com- 
parable in  quality  to  those  produced  In  the 
United  States,  except  that  any  such  control 
may  remain  In  effect  If  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  adequate  evidence 
has  been  presented  to  him  demonstrating 
that  the  absence  of  such  a  cortrol  would  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  national  security  o* 
the  United  States.  The  nature  of  such  evi- 
dence  shall  be  included  in  the  special  report 
required  by  paragraph  (4) . 

"(3)  In  conducting  the  Investigation  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in  taking  the 
action  required  under  such  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  priority  to 
those  controls  which  apply  to  articles,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies,  including  technical  data 
and  other  information,  for  which  there  are 
significant  potential  export  markets. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal  Export  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress a  special  report  of  actions  taken  imder 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  Such  report  shall 
contain — 

"(A)  a  list  of  any  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies,  including  technical  data  and  other 
information,  which  are  subject  under  this  Act 
to  export  controls  greater  than  those  Imposed 
by  nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
defense  treaty  commitments,  and  the  reasons 
for  such  greater  controls:  and 

"(B)  a  list  of  any  procedures  applicable  to 
export  licensing  In  the  United  States  which 
are  more  burdensome  than  similar  procedures 
utilized  In  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and 
the  reasons  for  retaining  such  procedures  in 
tlielr  present  form.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  adding  at 
tlie  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  .shall 
appoint  a  technical  advisory  committee  for 
each  group  of  articles,  materials,  and  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data  and  other 
Information,  which — 

"(A)  is  or  may  be  made  subject  to  export 
controls  because  of  Its  significance  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  is  difficult  to  evaluate  for  techuicn) 
or  strategic  reasons. 

Each  such  committee  shall  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives of  United  States  Industry  and 
government  who  may  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  not  more  than  two  years.  No  person  serv- 
ing on  any  such  committee  who  Is  representa- 
tive of  industry  shall  serve  on  such  commit- 
tee for  more  tlian  two  consecutive  years. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  technical  advisory  committees  established 
\Hider  paragraph  (1)  to  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  any  other  de- 
partment, agency,  or  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  which  the  Pres- 
ident has  delegated  power,  authority,  and 
discretion  under  section  4(d)  with  respect  to 
actions  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  Such  commit- 
tees shall  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  United  States  export  controls  ap- 
plicable to  all  articles,  materials,  or  supplies, 
including  technical  data  or  other  informa- 
tion, and  including  those  whose  export  is 
subject  to  multilateral  controls  undertaken 
In  cooperation  with  nations  with  which  the 
United  States  has  defense  treaty  commit- 
ments. Such  committees  shall  also  be  con- 
sulted and  kept  fully  Informed  of  progress 
with  respect  to  the  Investigation  required 
by  section  4(b)(2)  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  consulting,  at  any  time,  with  any  per- 
son representing  industry  or  the  general  pub- 
lic regardless  of  whether  such  person  is  a 
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member  of  a  technical  advisory  oommlttee. 
Members  of  the  public  shall  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity,  piusuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Conmierce,  to 
present  evidence  to  such  committees. 

"(3)  Any  member  of  any  such  committee 
who  Is  not  an  officer  or  emploj'ee  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  not  to  exceed  the  daUy  rate 
prescribed  for  OS-18  of  the  General  SchediUe 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  diu-ing  such  time  as  he  is  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member. 
Kach  member  nmy  be  relmbvtfsed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred In  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
member. 

"(4)  Each  such  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Cliairman  but  not  less  often  than  four  times 
each  year." 

Sec.  106.  Section  14  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"August  1,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1974". 

Sec.  107.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  release  or  publica- 
tion of  information  which  Is  classified  pur- 
suant to  Executive  order  or  to  affect  the 
confidentiality  safeguards  provided  in  section 
7(c)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969. 

TITLE  II— COUNCIL  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972". 

STATEMENT    OP    PURPOSES 

Sec.  202.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  for  closer  Federal  interagency  coordi- 
nation In  the  development  of  a  more  ra- 
tional and  orderly  international  economic 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

FINDINGS   AND   POLICY 

Sec  203.  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
are  many  activities  undertaken  by  various 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  which.  In  the 
aggregate,  constitute  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national economic  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  a  sound  and  purposeftil  international 
economic  policy  can  be  better  accomplished 
through  the  closer  coordination  of  (1) 
domestic  and  foreign  economic  activity,  and 
(2(  in  particular,  that  economic  behavior 
which,  taken  together,  constitutes  United 
States  International  economic  policy.  There- 
fore this  Act  establishes  a  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  which  wUl  pro- 
vide for — 

(A)  a  clear  top  level  focus  for  the  full 
range  of  international  economic  Issues;  deal 
with  international  economic  policies  Includ- 
ing trade,  investment,  balance  of  payments. 
And  finance  as  a  coherent  whole: 

(B)  consistency  between  domestic  and 
foreign  economic  policy;  and 

(C)  close  coordination  with  basic  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

The  Congress  intends  that  the  Council  shall 
be  provided  with  the  opportuiUty  to  (i)  In- 
\e>tigate  problems  with  respect  to  the 
coordination.  Implementation,  and  long- 
r:>nge  development  of  International  economic 
policy,  and  (11)  make  appropriate  findings 
and  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  In  the  development  of  a  rational 
and  orderly  International  economic  policy 
for  the  United  States. 

CREATION    OF  COUNCn.   ON   INTERNATIONAI. 
ECONOMIC   POUCT 

Sec  204.  There  Is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Inter- 
national    Economic     Policy      (henlnafter 

referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ("Council"). 


MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  205  The  CounoU  shaU  be  composed  of 
the  following  members  and  such  additional 
members  as  the  President  may  designate: 

(1)  The  President. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(8)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(9)  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

(10)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

The  President  sliall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  and  shall  preside  over  the  meetings 
of  the  Council;  in  his  absence  he  may  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  CouncU  to  preside  in  his 
place. 

DtmES    OF   THE   COtJNCn. 

Sec.  206.  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President,  and  in  addition  to  performing 
such  other  functions  as  he  may  direct,  it 
sliall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  Council  to — 

( 1  >  assist  and  advice  the  President  In  the 
preparation  of  tiie  International  Report  re- 
quired under  section  207; 

(2)  review  the  activities  and  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  Government  which  in- 
directly or  directly  relate  to  international 
economics  and.  for  the  purpose  of  making 
recommendations  to  the  President  in  con- 
nection therewith,  consider  with  some  degree 
of  specificity  the  substance  and  scope  of  the 
international  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States,  which  consideration  shall  include  ex- 
amination of  the  economic  activities  of  (A) 
the  various  agencies,  departments,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government, 
(B)  the  several  States,  and  (C»  private  in- 
dustry; 

(3)  collect,  analyze,  and  evaluate  author- 
itative Information,  current  and  prospective, 
concerning  international  economic  matters; 

(4)  consider  policies  and  programs  for  co- 
ordinating the  activities  of  all  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States 
with  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing a  more  consistent  international 
economic  policy,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  in  connection  therewith; 

(5)  continually  assess  the  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  to  carry  out 
a  consistent  international  economic  policy; 
and 

(6)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  and  foreign  programs 
which  wUl  promote  a  more  consistent  in- 
ternational economic  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  private  industry.  Rec- 
ommendations imder  this  paragraph  shall 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  policy 
proposals  relating  to  monetarj'  mechanisms, 
foreign  investment,  trade,  the  balance  of 
payments,  foreign  aid.  taxes.  International 
tourism  and  aviation,  and  International 
treaties  and  agreements  relating  to  all  such 
matters.  In  addition  to  other  appropriate 
objectives,  such  policy  proposals  should  be 
developed  with  a  view  toward — 

(A)  strengthening  the  United  States  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade; 

(B)  achieving  equilibrluni  in  internation- 
al payment  accounts  of  tlie  United  States: 

(C)  Increasing  exports  of  goo<Is  and  serv- 
ices; 

(D)  protecting  and  Improving  the  earn- 
ings of  foreign  investments; 

(E)  achieving  freedom  of  movement  of 
people,  goods,  capital,  information,  and  tech- 
nology on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  basis; 
and 

(P)  Increasing  the  real  employment  and 
Income  of  workers  and  consumers  on  the 
basis  of  International  economic  activity. 


REPORT 

Stc.  207.  (a I  The  President  slinll  traiisniii 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  in- 
ternational economic  position  of  the  United 
States.  Such  report  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "International  Economic  Report"! 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  sixty  d»ys 
after  the  Ijeginning  of  each  regular  .session 
of  the  Congress,  and  shall  include— 

(1)  iuforn;ation  and  statistics  describmg 
characteristics  of  international  economic  ac- 
tivity and  identifying  significant  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  and  developments; 

(2)  a  review  of  the  international  economic 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
review  of  domestic  and  foreign  economic  con- 
ditions and  other  significant  matters  affect- 
ing the  balance  of  international  payments 
of  the  United  States  and  of  tlielr  effect  on  the 
international  trade,  investment,  financial, 
and  monetary  position  of  the  United  States: 
and 

(3)  a  program  for  carryUig  out  the  policy 
objectives  of  this  title,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supplemen- 
tary to  the  International  Economic  Report, 
each  of  which  may  include  sucli  supplemen- 
tary or  revised  recomemndatlons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the 
purposes  and  policy  objectives  set  forth  in 
this  title. 

E.XECDTIVE  OIRrXJTOR  AND  STAFF  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Sec  208.  (a)  The  staff  ot  the  Council  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Executive  Director  who  shall 
be  an  assistant  to  the  President  and  direct 
the  Council  sUff.  He  shall  keep  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  fully  and 
currently  Informed  regarding  the  acil\'iTivs 
of  the  Council. 

(b)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  staff  personnel 
as  he  deems  necessary.  Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2).  the  staff  of  the  Council 
shall  be  appointed  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  Ui  the  competitive  service,  ar.d 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  UI  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classiiic«- 
tion  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council,  tlie 
Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  one  officer  at  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  not  to  exceed  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Execufive 
Salary  Schedule,  and  appoint  and  fix  tl'e 
compensation  of  two  officers  at  rates  of  ba.sif 
compensation  not  to  exceed  the  rate  pn-- 
vided  for  level  V  of  the  Federal  E.xecuTi.r 
Salary  Schedule. 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council  ilic 
Executive  Director  may  procure  temporar;, 
and  Intermittent  services  to  tlie  same  extoiu 
as  Is  authorlaed  by  section  310M  of  title  .=>. 
United  States  Code,  at  rate.s  not  to  exoeotl 
liie  dailv  equi\nleni  of  ilie  ra;e  provided  Utr 
GS-18.  " 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rector, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  i.-^ 
authori7.ed  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  ba.sis. 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  tlie  Council  to  a.^sist 
it  in  carrying  out  Us  duties  under  tins  lUle. 

(e)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  Uinted  Stato- 
Code  (relating  to  positions  at  level  II  of  tiie 
E.xecutive  Schedule),  is  amended  by  addini: 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Sec  209.  The  provisions  of  this  title  II 
shall   expire  on  June  30.    1973.   unless  ex- 
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tended  by  legislation  enacted  by   the  Con- 
gress. 

ArrHomzATioN  ro»  appropriations 
Sec.  210.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  author- 
ized   to    be    appropriated    not    to    evceed 
$1,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
debate  the  bill.  S.  3726.  Opening  state- 
ments will  be  made.  Senators  may  call 
up  amendments.  If  debate  on  such 
amendments  should  reach  its  termina- 
tion prior  to  the  time  the  delegation  has 
returned  from  Louisiana,  the  leader- 
ship will  have  any  yea  and  nay  votes 
laid  over  until  the  delegation  has  re- 
turned and  the  votes  would  occur  fol- 
lowing the  scheduled  votes  on  the  three 
amendments  by  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
CiAMSTOH.  and  Mr.  Hartkx,  respective- 
ly; votes  in  relati<xi  to  S.  3726  may  even 
go  over  until  the  second  track  Is  reached 
tomorrow,  but,  in  any  event,  no  votes 
will  occur  until  the  delegation  has  re- 
turned later  today. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mi'.  President,  on  the 
bill.  S.  3726.  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act,  there  are  a  couple  of 
amendments  that  have  been  agreed  to. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro)  if  we  have  an 
agreement  on  amendments,  there  is  no 
reason  not  to  go  ahead  and  act  on  them, 
is  there,  by  voice  vote;  or  does  the  Sena- 
tor want  to  withhold  action  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tenneeaee  asked  that  question.  Certain- 
ly there  will  be  no  intention  to  delay 
action  on  any  amendments  which  can 
be  decided  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  aquorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
time  to  talk  on  title  I  of  the  bill,  the 
Export  Control  Administration  Extension 
Act.  In  the  committee,  I  sponsored  in 
title  I  of  the  bill  sections  caUed  the  Equal 
Export  Opportunity  Act  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  U.S.  exporters  should  suffer 
any  longer  from  a  masochistic  policy  of 
retaining  excessive  export  controls.  Econ- 
omists often  speak  of  irantariff  barriers 
to  trade  by  which  countries  limit  the 
penetration  of  imports  into  their  domes- 
tic market.s.  By  continuing  to  control  the 
export  of  many  items  which  are  not  of 
strategic  value  and  are  not  controlled  by 
our  foreign  competitors  tlie  United  States 
has  been  perpeturting  a  nontariff  trade 
barrier  against  its  own  products. 

Thi.s  barrier  effectively  contributes  to 
our  mifortunate  economic  performance 
in  Ea.stem  Europe.  In  1970,  the  U.S. 
.share  of  the  world  market  was  16  per- 
cent, but  our  share  of  the  Ea.stern  Euro- 
pean market  was  only  3  percent. 


The  U.S.  trade  deficit  thiou&h  April 
1972  was  a  record  $2.1  billion.  Despite 
some  recent  improvement,  our  imem- 
ployment  rate  is  still  unacceptably  high. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  let  our  export  control  program 
augment  tlie  trade  deficit  and  eliminate 
American  jobs  by  creating  an  advantage 
for  Western  European  and  Japane.se 
manufacturers. 

In  our  committee's  healings  on  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  the  admin- 
istration witness  rightly  pointed  out  that 
progress  toward  liberalizing  the  export 
control  system  has  been  made  since  the 
enactment  of  the  act  in  1969.  This  ad- 
ministration hsis  gone  further  in  the 
direction  of  decontrolling  exports  to 
Eastern  Europe  than  any  previous  ad- 
ministration. The  number  of  items  which 
have  been  decontrolled  since  1969  has 
been  substantial.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, many  of  these  were  low  technology 
articles  for  which  there  is  little  foreign 
demand.  Some  of  the  machine  tools  re- 
cently decontrolled  are  no  longer  ever 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  By 
contrast,  the  liberalization  of  controls 
applying  to  items  involving  a  higher  level 
of  technology  has  been  slow.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Commerce  Department  was  re- 
luctant to  grant  a  Ucense  for  selling 
printed  circuit  boards  to  Bulgaria,  even 
though  such  circuit  boards  are  freely 
available  in  Eastern  Europe  and  have 
been  used  in  telephones  and  radios  since 
the  late  1950's.  The  Department  agreed 
to  allow  the  company  to  export  the  cir- 
cuit board  only  if  the  company  could 
document  in  advance  the  end  use  of  ev- 
ery single  one  of  them.  That  arrange- 
ment was  not  orerly  practical,  since  cir- 
cuit boards  can  be  used  In  many  ways 
and  the  number  of  circuit  boards  In  an 
individual  order  can  be  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

Of  all  oiu-  exportable  materials,  the 
Eastern  Europeans  are  most  Interested 
in  those  involving  much  higher  technol- 
ogy than  circuit  boards.  Partly  becaase 
of  excessive  export  controls  on  such 
goods,  however,  tlie  United  States  has 
sold  few  of  them  in  Eastern  Europe. 
For  example,  in  1969,  the  VB.  share  of 
the  world  market  for  high  technology, 
electrical  measuiing  and  control  instru- 
ments was  36  percent.  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope it  wa.s  7  percent,  less  than  half 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Gei- 
many,  or  France. 

Oui"  failure  to  solve  all  of  our  export 
control  problems  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  Ls  further  reflected  In 
the  fact  that  U.S.  exports  to  Eastern 
Europe  as  a  percentage  of  Cocom  ex- 
ports to  Ea.stem  Europe  decreased  from 
4.35  percent  in  1967  to  about  4  pei-cent 
in  1971.  A  review  of  Commerce  Depart- 
ment actions  and  export  record  In  East- 
ern Europe  indicates  clearly  that  mod- 
ernization of  our  exiiort  control  .system  is 
far  from  complete. 

At  this  time  the  United  States  controls 
495  cla.ssiflcations  of  good  technol- 
ogy by  multilateral — Cocom — agreement 
with  our  allies.  In  addition,  tlie  United 
States  chooses  to  retain  unilateral  con- 
trols on  4C1  clas.sificatlons  '^f  goods  and 
tcchnolotiv.  The  United  State.«:  is  the  only 


Cocom  country  which  controls  the  ex- 
port of  a  significantly  greater  number  of 
items  than  those  which  the  Cocom  agrees 
to  control  multilaterally. 

Some  of  the  items  under  unilateral 
control  are  e\'enti!ally  granted  export 
licenses,  but  the  delay  and  uncertainty 
in  the  licensing  process  often  cost  Amer- 
ican exporters  sales  even  when  this  hap- 
pens. Twenty-six  percent  of  the  applica- 
tions for  export  licenses  to  Eastern 
Europe,  involving  many  of  ttie  high 
technology  items  in  which  the  Eastern 
Europeans  are  most  interested,  took  more 
tlian  13  working  days  to  process. 

To  the  extent  that  the  problems  re- 
lating to  the  licensing  process  are  more 
acute  in  the  United  States  than  in  the 
other  Cocom  coimtiies,  American  ex- 
porters are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  to 
the  Cocom  exporters  even  when  the  ex- 
portable Item  ic  Cocom  controlled.  Many 
representatives  of  the  American  indus- 
tries have  voiced  the  opinion  that  our 
export  licensing  process  does  impose  more 
costs,  uncertainty,  and  delays  than  ex- 
porters from  other  Cocom  countries  suf- 
fer. Our  Cocom  competitors  allegedly 
even  provide  advantages  to  their  ex- 
porters by  giving  them  a  better  idea  of 
which  licensing  applications  will  receive 
favorable  action,  referring  their  applica- 
tions for  exceptions  tc  Cocom  reg- 
ulations to  the  Cocom  with  less  pre- 
liminary screening  requiring  less  doc- 
umentation regarding  the  end  use  of  the 
item  to  be  expoi-ted.  imposing  less  strin- 
gent requirements  for  insuring  that  an 
item  is  never  diverted  for  strategic  use, 
granting  more  liberal  licensing  provi- 
sions for  supplying  spare  parts,  and  in 
several  other  ways. 

Delays  In  the  U.S.  processing  system 
have  been  crippling  at  times.  Some 
export  licen.se  applications  have  lan- 
guished for  months — some  for  more  than 
a  year — while  the  Government  debated 
whether  to  allow  U.S.  participation  in 
Russian  truck  plants.  Even  where  there 
is  no  major  political  Issue  raised  by  an 
application.  It  can  take  months  to  secure 
a  license  for  equipment  subject  to  imi- 
lateral  controls.  The  licensing  process  Is 
expensive  and  frustrating,  particularly 
for  the  small  company  not  familiar  with 
current  practices  and  procedures. 

I  realize  that  part  of  the  reason  for 
this  program  Ls  that  the  OfiBce  of  Export 
Control  is  understaffed  and  under- 
funded. In  addition,  delays  are  often 
the  fault  of  other  agencies  represented 
on  the  Advisoi-y  Committee  for  Export 
Policy.  I  hope  that  administrative 
changes  will  be  made — to  afford  export 
conti-ol  operations  higher  priority  in 
Commerce  Depaitment  funding  and  per- 
sonnel planning  and  to  speed  up  the 
workings  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Export  Policy.  The  most  effec- 
tive solution  for  the  licensing  problem, 
however,  is  the  same  solution  that  is 
needed  for  problems  arising  from  ex- 
cessive unilateral  controls.  All  export 
controls  should  be  removed  except  where 
conti'ol  is  clearly  necessary  or  piu'suant 
to  international  agreement.  The  Equal 
Export  Opportunity  Act  would  clearly 
push  the  Commerce  Department  In  this 
direction,  it  would  amend  the  Export 
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Administration  Act  to  require  prompt 
decontrol  of  unilateral  UJ8.  export  con- 
trols which  arc  not  necessary  to  protect 
our  national  security. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  Commerce  Department  would 
head  up  a  study  to  determine  which 
goods  and  technology  should  be  con- 
trolled. Goods  and  technology  for  which 
tliere  is  a  significant  export  market 
would  be  given  priority  in  the  review 
process.  Unless  convincing  evidence  is 
presented  that  the  absence  of  export 
controls  on  an  item  in  question  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  se- 
curity, items  which  are  available  with- 
out restriction  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States  would  be  decontrolled. 
Such  decontrol  would  take  place  within 
6  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment.  At  that  time,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  woidd  be  required  to 
give  reasons  for  retaining  any  proce- 
dure applicable  to  export  licensing 
which  are  more  burdensome  than  sim- 
ilar procedures  utilized  by  other  Cocom 
countries. 

The  Equal  Export  Opportimity  Act 
also  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
Government-industry  technical  advisory 
committees.  These  committees  would  be 
consulted  and  formed  with  respect  to  the 
level  of  U.S.  export  controls,  including 
those  controls  which  are  imposed  inter- 
nationally under  the  Cocom  agreement. 

The  technical  advisorj'  committees 
would  provide  Information  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  on  technical  matters, 
worldwide  availability  and  actual  uti- 
lization of  the  products  and  technology 
and  the  relative  burden  of  licensing 
procedures. 

The  Commerce  Department  officials 
administering  export  controls  must  make 
decisions  affecting  all  kinds  of  goods  and 
technology.  Without  extensive  industry 
advice,  these  officials  cannot  possibly  be 
expected  to  utilize  effectively  the  vast 
amoimt  of  expertise  needed  to  make  an 
intelligent  decision  about  any  given 
product — particularly  if  it  is  a  compli- 
cated, high-technology  item.  The  hear- 
ings before  our  committee  were  full  of 
evidence  indicating  that  delays  have 
been  caused  and  imnecessaiT  restrictions 
retained  because  Conunerce  was  trying 
to  base  decisions  on  insufficient  or  irrel- 
evant information.  I  believe  that  the 
teclmical  advisory  committees  will  pro- 
vide the  Conunerce  Department  with  the 
improved  accessibility  and  exposm-e  to 
expertise  which  is  needed  to  prevent  such 
administrative  problems. 

The  committees  will  also  help  to  keep 
businesses  more  up  to  date  with  regai'd 
to  the  latest  Commerce  Department  poli- 
cies. One  witness  said  that  his  industry 
could  not  come  across  such  \ital  infor- 
mation as  who  the  U.S.  negotiators  at  the 
Cocom  are  or  what  their  instructions 
are.  In  a  world  where  most  of  the  other 
Cocom  governments  work  closely  with 
their  industries,  even  to  the  extent  of 
coaching  them  to  improve  their  chances 
of  obtaining  exceptions  to  Cocom  regu- 
lations, the  U.S.  Government  must  take 
pains  to  give  American  industries  the 
information  they  need  to  formulate  as 
effectiTe  an  export  strategy  as  possible. 


The  successful  enactment  of  title  I  will 
put  American  exporters  mi  a  more  equal 
footing  with  foreign  exporters  in  the 
competition  for  Eastern  European  mar- 
kets. Industries  whose  products  are  pres- 
ently subject  to  unilateral  export  control, 
such  as  chemicals,  electrical  machinery, 
other  types  of  machinery  including  ma- 
chine tools,  and  certain  types  of  fabrics 
and  materials  could  realize  immediate 
benefits  from  decontrol  action  taken 
mider  the  title.  The  potential  benefits 
are  great.  For  example,  the  machine  tool 
industi-y  conducted  its  first  industry- 
organized.  Government-approved  trade 
mission  to  the  U.S5.R.  and  Himgary  in 
the  spring  of  1971.  During  these  ses- 
sions, Soviet  ofKcials  gave  the  companies 
requests  for  quotations  for  U.S.-built 
machine  tools  which  totaled  more  than 
$50  million.  As  a  result  of  the  industry's 
recrait  mission  to  Poland,  industry  offi- 
cials expect  more  than  $50  million  in 
requests  to  be  received  by  U.S.  machine 
tool  companies  who  participated  in  the 
mission. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  ex- 
tends far  beyond  whatever  benefits  will 
be  reaUzed  by  exporters  in  the  next  year 
or  two.  Industriahzation  is  now  proceed- 
ing full  speed  in  Eastern  Eiu-oiJe.  which 
is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  regions  in 
the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  recent 
lessening  of  East- West  tensions  has  cre- 
ated a  favorable  en\ironment  for  the 
expansion  of  trade.  As  a  result  of  this 
combination  of  events  the  vast  markets 
of  Eastern  Europe  are  opening  up — now. 
If  we  are  going  to  participate  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  eastern  Europe,  oiu-  in- 
dustries nnost  be  able  to  move  in  without 
further  delay,  subject  only  to  restrictions 
which  are  really  necessar>'  to  protect  the 
national  security. 

The  policy  embodied  in  title  I  is  polit- 
ically desirable  as  well  as  economically 
beneficial.  Maurice  Stans  pointed  out  in 
Moscow  last  fall  that  a  normalization  of 
relations  on  the  commercial  side  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  political  detente. 
BecaiLse  tliis  legislation  can  be  a  large 
step  in  the  direction  of  normalizing  our 
business  relationship  with  the  Russians 
and  Eastern  Eurojieans,  it  will  comple- 
ment the  political  imderstandings 
achieved  at  the  recent  Moscow  summit. 

From  both  an  economic  and  political 
standpoint.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  help 
modernize  an  export  control  system  that 
is  one  of  the  most  costly  anachronisms 
of  the  cold  war.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  upon  the  Equal  Export  Oppor- 
timity Act. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
great  sympathy  with  the  general  objec- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  who  has  just  spoken.  I  have  long 
advocated  what  he  proposes.  When  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Houshig  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Finance  4  years  ago,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  take  an  extended  factfind- 
ing trip  through  Western  and  Eastern 
Em-ope.  I  became  wholly  convinced  dur- 


ing that  trip  that  our  policies  at  that 
time,  which  unilaterally  restricted 
United  States  peaceful  nonstrategic 
trade  in  Eastern  Europe,  were  almost 
totally  self-defeating.  We  were  denying 
nothing  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  result 
of  oiu:  policy  was  simply  to  divert  the 
beneficial  nonstrategic  trade  with  East- 
em  Europe  from  U.S.  businessmen  to  our 
competitors  in  England.  France,  West- 
em  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  other 
countries  which  have  substantial  trade 
with  that  area. 

Because  I  was  convinced  of  this,  in 
1969,  we  pushed  for  Uberalization  of  our 
export  control  policies,  and  our  pro- 
posals were  embodied  in  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969. 

However,  the  1969  act  left  enormous 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  Commerce 
Department  to  determine  how  they 
would  proceed  under  that  act.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  some  of  the  progress 
made,  yet  the  hearings  we  held  this  sum- 
mer show,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
pointed  out,  that  there  is  an  inconsistent 
and  sf>otty  record. 

I  think  the  changes  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  which  are  incorpo- 
rated in  S.  3726,  will  help  enormously 
in  establishing  clearer  policy  objectives 
for  the  administration  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

I  see  no  justification  in  our  restricting 
trade  in  peaceful  nonstrategic  goods  with 
Eastern  Europe  on  a  unilateral  basis 
which  hurts  only  tliis  country.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  reason  for  such  a  pub- 
lic policy  and  I  hope  the  proposals  of 
the  Senator  fi-om  Ohio  which  are  mcor- 
porated  in  this  legislation  will  be  ac- 
cepted. I  find  them  wholly  acceptable. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Some  technical  questions 
liave  been  raised  about  the  amendment 
at  the  present  time  as  title  I  stands  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  Those  ques- 
tions have  been  discussed  in  consider- 
able detail  and  arrangements  worked  out 
for  an  amendment  that  I  understand 
would  be  offered  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  will  not  change  in  principle  the 
objectives  of  effectiveness  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  bill  as  it  presently 
stands.  I  know  of  no  opposition  at  any 
rate  to  the  amendments  that  will  be 
offered,  and  I  know  of  no  opposition  to 
title  I  of  the  bill  as  amended  by  that 
amendment  when  it  comes  up. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  S.  3726  is  a  bill  with  two 
distinct  sections  and  purposes. 

Title  I  is  the  Equal  Export  Oppor- 
timity Act  which  amends  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969.  Title  n  is  the 
International  Economic  Policy  Act  wiiich 
gives  statutorj'  recognition  and  a  distinct 
budget  to  the  Council  on  Economic 
Policy  at  the  White  House. 

The  changes  which  title  I  makes  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act  will  reduce 
unnecessary  export  controls  which  ham- 
per the  growth  of  American  trade.  They 
are  badly  needed  to  encourage  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Eastern  Europe  and  other  Com- 
mimist  coimtries. 
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Eastern  Europe  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  markets  in  the  world.  Its  total 
trade  has  increased  by  one-third  be- 
tween 1967  and  1970.  Yet  in  1970  the 
U.S.  share  of  trade  with  that  fast  grow- 
ing market  was  only  about  3  percent, 
while  our  share  of  total  world  trade  was 
16  percoit. 

All  our  trading  rivals,  Japan,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  do  a 
much  larger  share  of  their  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe  than  we  do.  Our  trade 
with  Eastern  Exirope  is  increasing — and  I 
applaud  the  recent  grain  agreement  and 
the  efforts  which  the  President  is  making 
to  increase  our  trade  in  other  ways  with 
this  area — ^but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
still  to  achieve  our  full  share. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  our  trade  with 
Eastern  Europe  is  so  much  smaller  than 
that  of  our  rivals  is  that  our  businessmen 
face  export  control  regulations  which  are 
much  more  restrictive  than  those  faced 
by  their  competitors.  The  steps  which  we 
are  proposing  in  this  Equal  Export  Op- 
portunity Act  will  push  the  Commerce 
Department  to  do  away  with  excessive 
controls  which  are  putting  us  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage. 

At  present,  the  United  States  is  the 
only  NATO  country  which  controls  its 
exports  imilaterally  to  a  significantly 
greater  degree  than  do  its  allies.  There 
is  a  multilateral  organization  called 
Cocom  in  which  the  United  States  de- 
velops with  its  allies  export  controls  on 
sensitive  items.  What  we  are  aiming  to 
do  with  this  act  is  to  do  away  with  uni- 
lateral U.S.  controls  which  go  way  be- 
yond these  agreed  control  levels.  There 
is  no  question  of  doing  away  with  export 
cfmtrols  altogether.  We  need  some  con- 
trols to  pre%'ent  the  export  of  certain 
goods  and  equipment  which  would  dam- 
age our  national  security.  But  we  should 
rely  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  on 
Cocom  controls  which  do  not  put  our 
businessman  at  a  disadvantage. 

Title  I  requires  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  end  unilateral  U.8.  export  con- 
trols which  cannot  be  Justified  on  nation- 
al security  grounds  so  that  our  exporters 
will  get  an  equal  chance  to  compete.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  have  to  re- 
port to  Congress  within  6  months  after 
enactment  of  this  legislation  giving  his 
reasons  why  particular  unilaterally  con- 
trolled items  cannot  be  decontrolled. 

He  must  also  inform  us  of  any  proce- 
dures which  businessmen  face  in  obtain- 
ing export  licenses  which  are  more  bur- 
densome than  procedures  in  the  other 
countries  which  control  exports  to  East- 
em  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  during  our  hearings  in 
March  on  export  controls  several  wit- 
nesses representing  industries  which  ex- 
port to  Eastern  Europe  said  that  a  major 
problem  was  the  lack  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  Commerce  Etepartment  which 
controls  exports  and  the  businessmen 
who  must  face  these  govenunental  deci- 
sions. 

We  know  that  European  businessmen 
consult  clofsely  with  their  governments 
on  the  level  of  export  controls  which 
should  be  applied  Jointly  by  the  Cocom 
countries.  Our  businessmen,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  consulted  only  sporadically  by 


the  Commerce  Department  and  they  have 
little  contact  with  Defense  Department 
experts  who  seem  to  make  many  of  the 
important  decisions  in  the  export  control 
area. 

Because  businessmen  have  day  to  day 
access  to  trade  Information  and  because 
they  mxist  live  with  trade  restrictions,  it 
is  important  that  they  be  consulted  more 
adequately.  Therefore,  we  have  provided 
in  this  legislation  for  technical  advisory 
committees  which  will  bring  the  expertise 
of  businessmen  as  well  as  Government 
ofQcials  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  con- 
trol. By  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
flexible  series  of  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees Including  businessmen  and  Gov- 
ernment experts,  this  legislation  will 
meet  the  problem  of  improving  consulta- 
tion which,  In  turn,  will  make  decontrol 
easier. 

Title  II  of  this  legislation,  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  Act,  also  could  be 
an  important  step  ahead  in  American 
trade  policy.  The  Council  proposed  here 
brings  together  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  President  nine  top  officials  of  the 
Government  agencies  which  play  lead- 
ing roles  in  foreign  economic  policy. 
Everyone  agrees  that  this  policy  badly 
needs  coordination  and  direction  and  the 
Council,  hopefully,  will  provide  both. 

It  will  advise  the  President  concerning 
various  aspects  of  U.S.  economic  policy, 
and  have  the  responsibility  to  assist  him 
in  coordinating  policy  in  this  area. 

When  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban AfiFairs  Committee  reported  this  bill, 
I  said  in  my  additional  views  that  I  had 
reservations  concerning  some  features  of 
this  section  of  the  legislation. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  there  should 
a  Council,  but  whether  Congress  should 
give  this  Comicil  the  authority  and  the 
money  to  coordinate  the  functions  of 
existing  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies without  requiring  that  its  Executive 
Director  come  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation. 

Several  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  also  were  concerned 
by  this  problem.  The  bill  which  was  re- 
ported from  the  Banking  Committee  to 
the  floor  was  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  so  that  a  day  of 
hearings  could  be  held  on  this  question. 

The  hearings  were  held  on  July  19  and 
the  compromise  which  emerged  requires 
that  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Coun- 
cil keep  the  vsuious  committees  of  the 
Congress  which  are  concerned  with  the 
international  economic  policy  area  "fully 
and  currently  informed  regarding  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Council."  It  also  provides 
that  this  title  shall  expire  on  June  30, 
1973,  unless  extended  by  new  legislation. 
This  expiration  provLsion  may  help  to  in- 
sure tliat  the  Congress  is  kept  fully  and 
adequately  informed. 

Although  I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
traditional  formula  calling  for  confirma- 
tion of  high  ranking  officials  like  the 
Executive  Director  would  be  a  preferable 
one,  I  think  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  moved  toward  an  acceptable 
compromise.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  move 
to  accept  S.  3726  as  a  complete  package. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  we  can  approve  this  bill  without 


undue  delay  because  without  an  exten- 
sion included  In  this  legl^Uition,  our  Ex- 
port Administration  Act,  which  provides 
authority  for  the  President  to  prohibit  or 
restrict  the  export  of  commodities  and 
technical  data  if  he  determines  that  such 
exports  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States, 
will  expire  Tuesday,  August  1.  That  au- 
thority shoiild  be  extended  regardless  of 
the  differences  of  opinion  that  exist  re- 
garding other  provisions  contained  in 
this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  extending  the  Export 
Administration  Act  until  June  30,  1974, 
this  bill  has  two  major  purposes.  Title  I 
is  intended  to  facilitate  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  U.S.  unilateral  export  controls 
which  are  not  necessary  to  protect  our 
national  security,  and  Insure  that  the 
Department  of  Commerc;  consults  with 
and  makes  use  of  the  expertise  of  private 
industry  In  the  administration  of  export 
controls. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  a  statutory 
basis  and  authorizes  appropriations  for  a 
period  of  1  year  for  the  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  which  was 
established  by  the  President  in  Janu- 
ary of  1971.  It  also  creates  the  OfBce  of 
Executive  Director  who  would  be  an  as- 
sistant to  the  President.  The  President 
would  be  reqxilred  to  transmit  a  report  on 
international  economic  policy  annually. 
This  report  would  be  prepared  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Council. 

The  membership  of  the  Council  is  to 
include  the  President,  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  Treasury,  Defense,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Labor,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  the  Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations.  The  Council  is 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President, 
who  is  it  Chairman  and  who  may  ap- 
point additional  members. 

The  purixjse  of  the  Council  Is  to  re- 
view Uie  activities  and  policies  of  the 
various  agencies,  departmwits,  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  U.S.  Government 
ta  the  international  econ<Hnic  area  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  President 
to  promote  more  consistent  international 
economic  policy  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  competitiveness  of  the  United  States, 
improve  the  balance  of  paymentf,  in- 
crease exports,  protect  and  Improve  for- 
eign investments,  improve  trade  rela- 
tions, and  incresae  the  employment  and 
real  income  of  workers  and  consimiers 
through  International  economic  activitj'. 
Mr.  President,  this  section  of  the  bill 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy, 
but  I  believe  that  we  have  now  agreed  on 
a  form  which  can  be  accepted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  proposal  now  contained  in  the 
bill  is  not  what  the  administration  de- 
sired, nor  is  it  what  some  members  of 
our  Banking  Committee  desired,  nor  is  it 
what  some  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  desired.  It  is,  however, 
the  most  reasonable  compromise  of  the 
various  viewpoints  that  we  have  been  able 
to  work  out,  and  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  accepted  by  the  Senate.  All  parties 
have  had  to  bend  their  desires  somewhat 
in  order  to  have  an  acceptable  provision. 
As  it  is  presented  today  to  the  Senate. 
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the  authority  for  the  Council  is  limited 
to  a  period  of  1  year  during  which  time 
it  will  be  possible  to  evaluate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Council. 

mXE  n  OF  8.  3726  ESTABLISHING  THE  CO^•NC^. 
OW   IWTEIIWATIONAI,   ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  President,  in  his  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  establishing  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  de- 
livered before  the  House  Barddng  and 
Currency  Committee.  Secretary  Peterson 
correctly  put  into  focus  the  questions 
which  this  legislation  poses  to  us  in  the 
Congress.  These  are  the  questions: 

First.  Is  there  a  genuine  need  for  a 
policy  advisory  organization  at  the  White 
House  level  specializing  in  international 
economic  affairs? 

Second.  How  has  the  Council  func- 
tioned to  date? 

Third.  Should  it  be  given  legislative 
authorization? 

Mr.  President,  speaking  to  the  first 
question,  the  need  for  the  Council  has 
been  recognized  by  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Executive  Reorganiza- 
tion, chaired  by  Mr.  Roy  Ash,  which  rec- 
ommended its  establishment,  and  by  the 
Commission  on  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policy  which  endorsed  the 
Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  recommended  that  it  be  given 
statutory  authorization  and  funding.  The 
Ash  Council's  analysis  concluded  that  the 
executive  branch  was  not  adequately 
structiu*ed  to  deal  with  international  eco- 
nomic problems.  They  found  that  respon- 
sibilities for  international  economic  af- 
fairs were  dispersed  among  numerous 
departments,  agencies  and  committees 
with  no  consistent,  formally  structiu-ed 
means  of  providing  ad\ice  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  insuring  the  development  of  a 
coherent  policy  considering  all  the  facets 
of  the  various  issues. 

The  President  created  the  CIEP  to  give 
to  international  economic  problems  the 
same  top  level  focus  which  national  se- 
curity and  domestic  policy  issues  receive 
from  utilizing  the  Council  approach, 
and  to  give  a  sense  of  coordination  and 
leadership  to  this  entire  area. 

The  formulation  and  administration 
of  foreign  economic  policy  is  a  complex 
task  which  affects  all  other  suspects  of 
our  foreign  relations.  National  security 
is  frequently  invdved  as  well  as  domestic 
economic  policy.  This  is  why  so  many 
Government  departments  and  agencies 
participate  in  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  foreign  economic  policy. 
But  the  involvement  of  so  many  diverse 
agencies  means  that  eventually  all  of  the 
strands  craiverge  at  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  posing  a  formidable 
problem  of  coordination.  Tlie  CIEP  is 
the  mechanism  tiiat  assimies  this  co- 
ordinating and  advisory  responsibility. 
The  staff  of  the  Council  is  responsible  for 
collecting  and  synthesizing  for  presenta- 
tlMi  to  the  President  the  sometimes 
divergent  views  of  the  agencies.  The 
Council  itself  is  a  forum  in  which  the 
President  discusses  with  those  top  levd 
ptdicymakers  the  issues  which  need 
resolutiiKi. 

Altboui^  the  previously  existing  in- 
stitutional deficiencies  by  themselves  are 
reason  enough  for  establishing  the  Coun- 


cil, there  is  also  an  attltudinal  problem 
among  our  policymakers  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Council  will  help  to  correct. 
For  too  kmg  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  new  realities  con- 
fronting the  United  States  hi  its  interna- 
tional economic  dealings.  The  United 
States  has  not.  xmtil  the  last  year,  had  a 
clear  vision  of  its  o\wi  international  eco- 
nomic position.  Many  people  were  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  our  whole  international 
competitive  position  was  changing — as 
evidenced  by  our  trade  balances  declin- 
ing from  a  7  billion  smplus  position  in 
1964  to  a  deficit  position  that  at  the  end 
of  1971  turned  out  to  be  more  than  2 
bilUon. 

The  fact  is  that  many  of  our  first  rate 
foreign  policy  minds  did  not  put  enough 
priority  on  the  economic  aspects  of  our 
foreign  policies,  having  over  the  years 
become  accustomed  to  a  U.S.  economic 
dominance  that  left  them  free  to  concen- 
trate largely  on  the  national  security 
and  political  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policies.  What  the  Coimcil  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  has  done  is  to 
elevate  these  international  economic 
mattex-s  to  tlie  level  of  empliasis  they 
deserve  in  a  world  where  international 
economic  interdependence  of  nations  is 
rs^tidly  increasing  and  where  U.S.  eco- 
economic  dominance  can  no  longer  be 
taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  need  for 
the  Coimcil  is  now  a  well  recognized  fact. 
Hearings  have  been  held  in  the  Senate 
and  House  Banking  Committees  and  in 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. All  of  these  have  recommended  the 
legislative  establishment  of  the  Coimcil. 
This,  of  course,  is  in  addition  to  the 
Ash  Commission  recommendations  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  Commission  on 
Trade  and  Investment  Policy. 

The  second  question  we  should  address 
ourselves  to  is  how  the  Council  has  func- 
tioned up  to  this  point.  I  believe  the 
Council  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  has 
done  verj'  well.  Its  accomplishments  are 
particularlj'  impressive  when  one  con- 
siders that  it  began  only  18  months  ago. 
uith  a  totally  new  staff  and  missicm.  that 
it  has  not  had  an  independent  budget, 
and  that  it  has  had  to  function  with 
pei-sonnel  detailed  from  the  various 
agencies.  I  should  perhaps  at  this  point 
enumerate  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Council  over  the  last  year.  One  of  the 
first  assignments  given  to  it  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  prepare  an  assessmoit  of  the 
evolving  U.S.  situation  in  international 
economic  affairs  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. This  assessment  was  later  pub- 
lished and  provided  to  the  Congress 
under  the  title  of  "The  United  States 
and  the  Changing  World  Economy." 
This  document  has  given  us  a  clear,  con- 
cise view  of  where  we  are  and  where 
we're  headed.  The  President  was  very 
impressed  with  this  evaluation,  and  I 
tlilnk  it  Is  correct  to  say  that  the 
August  15,  1971.  decisions  were  to  a  very 
large  degree  influenced  by  it. 

The  Council  has  also  played  a  key  role 
in  securing  voluntary  restraint  agree- 
ments limiting  textile,  shoe,  and  steel  im- 
ports into  the  United  States.  Tbese 
agreements,  which  were  reached  without 


the  need  for  restrictive  legislation  which 
would  inevitably  bring  retaliation  by  our 
trading  partners,  will  have  the  effect  of 
preserving  American  jobs,  and  allow  the 
mdustries  involved  time  to  improve  their 
competitive  stance. 

The  Comicil  has  also  participated  in 
the  development  of  strategy  and  tactics 
for  the  negotiations  v  ith  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  with  China — negotiations  which 
are  already  beginning  to  pay  off.  The 
recent  agreement  under  which  the  Soviet 
Union  v\ill  purchase  $750  million  in  U.S. 
grains  over  a  3-year  period  is  the  largest 
long-term  purchase  agreement  ever 
made  between  two  nations,  will  result  in 
a  17-percent  increase  in  grain  exports 
and  purchases  from  U.S.  farmers. 

The  Council  is  also  playing  a  central 
role  in  developing  strategy  for  our  ne- 
gotiations on  a  new  monetary  agreement 
as  well  as  the  multilateral  ccanprehen- 
sive  trade  negotiations  contemplated  for 
1973. 

I  submit  that  one  of  the  major  ingre- 
dients of  the  turnaround  in  U.S.  in- 
ternational economic  policy  over  the  past 
year  has  been  tlie  creation  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  International  Economic  Policy.  I 
believ  e  that  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of 
the  Council  and  new  policies  which  the 
United  States  has  embarked  upon,  the 
rest  of  the  world  now  has  a  better  under- 
standing that  the  United  States  intends 
to  vigorously  asseii,  its  international 
economic  policy  interests  and  insist  on 
an  equitable  and  fair  envlronmeiit  for 
its  exports. 

However,  the  problems  which  confront 
us  on  the  international  economic  front 
are  not  going  to  disappear  over  the  next 
few  years.  Instead,  they  will  become  more 
intense.  I  agree  with  the  President's  be- 
lief that  we  are  entering  an  era  where 
military  confrontation  will  be  replaced 
by  economic  competition.  As  a  result,  our 
international  economic  problems  are  go- 
ing to  become  more  critical  and  more 
difficult  to  resolve.  We  are  alreadj-  in- 
volved in  discussions  which  will  even- 
tually lead  us  to  a  new  international 
monetary  system. 

Next  year  we  will  begin  discussions  on 
a  new  international  trading  sj'stem.  Cer- 
tainly, the  President  Is  entitled  to  the 
best  advice  possible  and  to  organize  his 
own  office  in  the  way  which  enables  him 
to  best  serve  the  Interests  of  the  Nation. 
This  is  why  I  believe  the  answer  to  the 
third  question  is  that  the  Council  should 
be  authorized  and  funded  so  that  it  can 
function  as  effectively  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  last  point 
concerning  the  Council,  the  development 
of  foreign  economic  policy  and  the  role 
of  Congress.  I  believe  legislative  author- 
ity and  appropriations  for  CIEP  defi- 
nitely will  place  Congress  in  a  better  pot-i- 
tion  to  be  informed  ot.  and  to  review  the 
operations  of,  the  CIEP.  To  regularize 
tliat  relationship  is  a  good  idea.  A  direct 
result  of  legislative  authorization  would 
be  the  annual  review  of  CIEP  budpct 
estimates  and  action  thereon  by  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  amendments  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  authorization  act  itself 
will  become  an  occasion  for  congres- 
sional review  and  action.  I  should  point 
out  that  the  legislation  gives  tint  Coun- 
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cil  a  very  short  authorization  and  we  will 
in  tlie  near  future  have  the  opportunity 
to  look  it  over  again. 

S.  3726  also  makes  provision  for  the 
President  to  transmit  to  us  here  in  Con- 
?iess  an  annual  report  on  the  interna- 
tional economic  position  of  the  United 
States.  Tliis  report,  which  will  include 
recommendations  for  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  legislation,  will  be  of 
invaluable  help  and  should  give  the  Con- 
gress much  more  information  than  it 
has  now.  In  addition:  for  major  Admin- 
istration initiatives  in  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic field,  legislation  is  invariably  re- 
quired. 

Thus,  rather  than  weakening  om  hand 
in  the  formulation  and  development  of 
international  economic  policy  as  some 
have  charged,  I  believe  this  legislation 
will  strengthen  the  position  of  Congress. 

I  strongly  mge  the  Senate  to  act  fav- 
orably on  this  legislation  without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
mentioned  his  amendment.  We  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  hi  committee 
trying  to  acliieve  the  same  objectives  he 
seeks. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
8parkman>,  the  chsurman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Bennett)  ,  both  are  unable  to  be  present 
at  this  particular  point  in  time.  They  will 
be  here  later. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
( Mr.  Bennett  »  I  wish  to  oflfer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Com- 
mittee amendments  have  to  be  agreed 
to  first.  Does  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota wish  the  committee  amendments  to 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  it  necessary  at  tliis 
point  to  move  for  the  consideration  of 
those  sunendments  en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  first  considered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Does  the  Senator  desire  that  tlie  com- 
mittee amendments  as  agreed  to  en  bloc 
be  considered  original  text? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  as  agreed  to  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  pivposc  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  tliat  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 


that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  15,  delete  the  words  "be 
determined  after  review"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "be  subjected  to  review". 

On  page  3,  lines  5  and  6,  delete  the  words 
"Secretary  of  Commerce"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "President". 

On  page  3,  line  13.  delete  the  words  "Sec- 
retary of  Commerce"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "President". 

On  page  3,  line  15,  delete  the  words  "con- 
stitute a  threat"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••prove  detrimental". 

On  page  4,  line  1,  delete  the  word  "six" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "nine". 

On  page  4,  line  13,  delete  the  word  "are" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "may  be  or  are 
claimed  to  be". 

On  page  4,  after  line  20,  strike  all  through 
line  4  on  page  5,  and  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)(1)  Upon  wTltten  request  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  substantial  segment  of  any 
industry  which  produces  articles,  materials 
and  supplies,  including  technical  data  and 
other  information,  which  are  subject  to  ex- 
port controls  or  are  being  considered  for 
such  controls  because  of  their  significance 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  appoint  a 
technical  advisory  committee  for  any  group- 
ing of  such  articles,  materials,  and  supplies, 
including  technical  data  and  other  informa- 
tion, which  he  determines  is  dlfHcult  to  eval- 
uate because  of  questions  concerning  tech- 
nical Rxatters,  worldwide  availability  and  ac- 
tual utilization  of  production  and  technol- 
ogy, or  licensing  procedures. •' 

On  page  5.  Ihie  6.  strike  all  after  the  word 
"government"  throtigh  the  word  "years"  on 
line  7. 

On  page  5,  line  18,  strike  all  beginning 
with  the  word  "•Such"  through  line  24,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Such  committees  shall  be  consulted  with 
respect  to  questions  involving  technical  mat- 
ters, worldwide  availability  and  actual  utili- 
zation of  production  and  technology,  and 
licensing  procedures  which  may  aSect  the 
level  of  export  controls  applicable  to  any 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including 
technical  data  or  other  Information,  and  In- 
cluding those  whose  export  Is  subject  to 
multilateral  controls  undertaken  with  na- 
tions with  which  the  United  States  has  de- 
fense treaty  commitments,  for  which  the 
committees  have  expertise.  Such  committees 
sh.nll  also  be  consulted  and  kepf. 

On  page  6,  line  17,  strike  all  through  line 
20.  and  insert  the  following: 

"(4)  Each  such  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  least  every 
three  months  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman, 
unless  the  Chairman  determines,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  such  a  meeting  is  not  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each 
such  committee  shall  be  terminated  after  a 
period  of  two  years,  unless  extended  by  the 
Secretary  for  additional  periods  of  two  years. 
The  Secretary  shall  consult  each  such  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  sxich  termination  or 
extension  of  that  committee." 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  when 
S.  3726  was  reported  by  our  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
Senators  To^wer  and  Bennett  discusse  1 
some  problems  which  they  felt  would  be 
brought  about  by  title  I  of  the  bill.  In 
discussions    with    the    Department    of 


Commerce  officials  who  are  responsible 
for  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act,  It  was  conclud- 
ed that  the  provisions  of  title  I  as  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  could  actually 
complicate  and  hinder  consultation  with 
industry  rather  than  Improve  it,  and 
instead  of  speeding  up  the  process  of 
reviewing  and  decontrolling  items  which 
should  be  decontrolled,  the  requirements 
of  title  I  could  actually  slow  it  down.  In 
views  included  with  the  committee  re- 
port, they  more  fully  expressed  the  prob- 
lems which  they  saw  in  the  committee 
bill. 

Since  committee  action,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  sponsored  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  title  I,  has  been 
very  cooperative  in  working  with  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  an  agreement  on  language 
which  would  reain  the  thrust  of  these 
amendments  while  meeting  some  of  the 
problems  which  could  arise  from  the 
language  approved  by  the  committee.  As 
the  result  of  this  cooperative  effort,  sev- 
eral amendments  which  I  understand  are 
acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
to  the  manager  of  the  bill  have  been 
drafted.  Senator  Bennett  asked  that  I 
offer  these  amendments  for  him  if  he 
was  not  back  from  the  services  held  for 
the  late  Senator  from  Louisiana  when 
this  bill  was  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
tliese  amendments  are  adequate  to  the 
need  and  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  If  he  has  no  objec- 
tion, we  can  proceed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  will  yield  briefly  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
merce Department  believes  that  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  will 
enable  them  to  carry  out  the  actions  pre- 
scribed in  title  I  more  effectively.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  on  those 
grounds.  It  should  be  made  absolutely 
clear,  however,  that  the  amendment  does 
not  in  the  slightest  way  affect  the  intent 
of  title  I  or  the  results  which  should  ac- 
crue from  this  legislation. 

The  change  in  the  declaration  of  policy 
section  was  made  to  indicate  that  the 
Office  of  Export  Control  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  consult  formally  with  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  before 
imposing  export  restrictions  on  any  par- 
ticular item.  The  effectiveness  of  im- 
posing controls  would  be  diminished  if  an 
item  could  be  exported  during  the  time 
which  the  merits  of  controlling  its  ex- 
portation are  being  discussed.  Such  a 
situation  would  certainly  be  unacceptable 
when  an  emergency  situation  neces- 
sitates the  immediate  imposition  of  con- 
trols. The  amendment  takes  care  of  such 
problems.  It  is  clear  from  section  105  of 
the  bill,  however,  that  decisions  to  place 
items  under  export  controls  would  even- 
tually be  reviewed  by  the  appropriate 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  if  that 
committee  saw  fit  to  do  so. 

The  substitution  of  the  word  "Presi- 
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dent"  for  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  in 
several  places  is  a  technical  change  which 
brings  tlUe  I  Into  conformity  with  the 
present  Export  Administration  Act.  The 
substitution  of  the  words  "prove  detri- 
mental" for  "constitute  a  threat"  is  Uke- 
wise  a  conforming  change.  It  makes  that 
standard  for  controlling  the  export  of  an 
item  to  avoid  imdermining  the  national 
seciu-ity  Identical  to  the  standai'd  in  the 
present  act.  The  language  is  S.  3726, 
however,  reverses  the  biu-den  of  proof  in 
the  present  act  for  items  freely  available 
from  foreign  soiurces.  Instead  of  giving 
the  Presidrait  the  authority  to  control 
the  export  oi  such  Items  if  he  thinks  that 
their  exportation  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security,  it  re- 
quires him  to  decontrol  such  items  unless 
he  determines  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  and  reports  the  nature  of  any  evi- 
dence supporting  such  a  determination  to 
Congress. 

The  Commerce  Department  insisted 
that  It  could  not  complete  the  requii'ed 
review  of  unilateral  export  controls  in 
6  months.  To  me,  this  is  absolutely  in- 
credible, since  section  4(a)(1)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  has  required 
such  reviews  to  b«  made  continually 
since  the  enactment  of  the  act  of  1969. 
I  have  reluctantly  consented  to  give  tlie 
Department  3  extra  months.  I  hope  the 
time  to  be  used  wisely,  however,  so 
that  Commerce  will  now  be  able  to  fiu*- 
nish  us  with  a  much  better  review  than 
we  would  have  received  after  6  months. 

The  Department  has  expressed  a  desire 
to  print  the  special  report  required  in 
section  104  at  the  same  time  as  one  of  the 
quarterly  reports  already  required  by  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  As  long  as 
there  is  no  resulting  sacrifice  in  the  qiial- 
Ity  of  the  special  report  and  the  9-month 
deadline  Is  met,  this  would  seem  to  be 
perfectly  acceptable. 

The  change  In  the  requirement  for  the 
listing  of  burdensome  licensing  proce- 
dures will  enable  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  avoid  an  exhaustive  study  to 
ascertain  what  licensing  procedures  are 
actually  In  effect  in  other  Cocom  coun- 
tries. 

The  Department  knows  well  which 
procedures  are  alleged  to  be  more 
burdensome;  many  of  these  procedures 
are  mentioned  on  the  top  of  page  4  of  the 
committee  report.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this 
technical  amendment  will  therefore  give 
the  Department  more  time  for  a 
thoroiigh  review  of  any  of  its  own 
Ucensing  procedures  which  may  handi- 
cap our  exporters  more  than  similar  pro- 
cedures handicap  Cocom  exporters  of 
other  nationalities.  I  would  except  any 
procedure  which  could  possibly  fit  tills 
description  to  be  reviewed. 

To  allay  the  Commerce  Department's 
concern  that  my  legislation  would  call 
for  the  creation  of  an  excessive  number 
of  technical  advisory  committees  with 
loosely  defined  functions,  I  am  willing  to 
accept  amendments  by  which  the  crea- 
tion of  any  such  committee  is  made  con- 
tingent upon  a  written  request  by  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  an  Industry,  which 
spell  out  the  role  of  the  technical 
advisory  commltttees  in  detail,  and 
which  make  clear  that  the  Department 


does  not  have  to  consult  a  committee 
about  an  item  outside  of  that  commit- 
tee's area  of  technical  expertise.  No  con- 
sultation with  a  technical  advisory  com- 
mittee would  be  expected  in  reference  to 
an  item  which  is  outside  the  technical 
groupings  for  which  committees  have 
been  created. 

The  final  change  provides  that  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  can  waive  the 
required  quarterly  meeting  If  he  de- 
termines, in  consultation  with  other 
committee  members,  that  the  meeting  is 
not  necessary.  It  also  provides  tliat  each 
committee  would  be  terminated  after 
2  years,  unless  tlie  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce extends  its  life  for  2  more  years. 
It  requires  the  Secretary  to  consult  each 
committee  with  regard  to  its  termination 
or  extension.  This  will  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  diminating  committees  which 
are  no  longer  necessary. 

I  hope  it  is  now  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment consists  of  technical  Improvements 
rather  than  substantive  alterations. 
With  this  imderstanding.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just 
take  a  mcmient  to  say  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  willingness  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  work  this  out.  I  think  it  Is  an 
objective  we  aU  shaie.  He  has  been  more 
than  willing  to  cooperate  and  to  accept 
modifications  which  do  not  change  in 
any  significant  respect  the  basic  intent 
or  effect  of  the  amendment,  but  which 
will  make  the  act  more  workable,  and 
I  think  more  readily  of  benefit  to  Ameri- 
can business,  which  is,  I  think,  the  pur- 
pose of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  order 
to  extend  and  enhance  the  prospect  of 
American  jobs  through  American  ex- 
ports. 

So  I  appreciate  very  much  his  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  and  work  together  to- 
ward this  objective,  and  I  think  he  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  this  par- 
ticular bUl. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  understand  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  pending  amendment.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  take  it.  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OYFICKR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agi-eeing  to  tlie  amendments 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see to  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRCXJK.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
26,  the  chairman  of  our  Banking  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Sparkjcan,  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  stating  that  he 
believed  the  Finance  Committee.  Uke  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  should 
have  l)een  given  an  opportimity  to  review 


title  n  of  the  bill.  He  added  that  he 
would  not  press  the  jurisdictional  point 
because  of  the  urgency  of  extending  the 
Export  Administration  Act  but  asked 
that  the  bill  be  amended  so  that  the  Ust 
of  committees  the  Executive  Director 
would  keep  fully  and  currently  informed 
include  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  included  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 

COUSMTTEE  ON  PiNAKCE, 

Wasnirigton.  D.C.,  July  24, 1972. 
Tlie  Honorable  John  Sparkman, 
V.S.  Senate, 
WasMru/ton,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  SP.^RKMAN:  S.  3726  has  re- 
cently been  ordered  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  after  having  been  ori- 
gLoally  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Apparently,  as  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  section  208  of  the  bill 
would  require  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  on  International  EconcwUc  Pcrilcy  to 
keep  various  Committees  of  Congress  '•fully 
and  cturently  Informed  regarding  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Council." 

The  duties  of  the  Council  as  described  in 
section  206  of  the  bill  relate  directly  to  many 
matters  on  which  the  Finance  Committee 
has  Important  jurisdictional  responsibility 
In  the  Senate,  and  the  Ways  and  Meaiis  Com- 
mittee in  the  House.  In  the  ordinan,'  course 
of  legislation,  I  beUeve  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, like  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, should  have  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  Title  n  of  the  bill. 

However,  because  of  the  urgency  In  en- 
acting the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill — exten- 
sion of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969 — I  will  not  press  the  Jtirisdlctlon  point. 
I  do  feel  strongly  that  the  Ust  at  Commit- 
tees the  Executive  Director  would  keep  "fuay 
and  currently  informed"  should  Include  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  would  hope  that  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
AffalTB,  which  will  present  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  you  would  be  receptive  to  an  amend- 
ment along  these  lines.  If  you  could  handle 
the  matter  as  a  committee  amendment,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  with  a  formal,  tlme-con- 
stuning  statement  and  debate.  Please  let  me 
know  if  such  a  procedioe  is  satisfactory  to 
yoxt. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Russell  B.  Long,  Clminnan. 

Mr.  BRCXJK.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  tlie 
Finance  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  is  not  going  to  press  the  juiis- 
dictional  point  and  offer  for  tlie  Senator 
from  Alabama  the  amendment  v  liich  he 
requested. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer,  for  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  amendment  wliich  he 
requested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 
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On  page  13.  following  line  20.  Insert  the 
f uUowlng : 

"the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,". 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  will  say, 
very  simply,  the  effort  or  thrust  of  the 
amendment  is  simply  to  add  to  those 
presently  enumerated  in  section  208(a) 
of  the  bill  to  be  kept  informed  regarding 
the  activities  of  the  council,  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  I 
hope  the  amendment  finds  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  manager  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  I  have  any  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  Just  want  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. In  no  sense  Is  this  amendment  In- 
tended to  undermine  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Homing  and 
Urban  Affairs  over  the  Export  Control 
Office;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's question.  No,  of  course  not.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  I  am  a  very  vigorous  ad- 
vocate of  the  creation  of  this  new  move. 
I  do  not  think,  frankly,  it  goes  far 
enough,  as  he  knows.  This  is  just  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Certainly  its  juris- 
diction should  remain  in  the  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
That  Is  the  intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Appsirently  all  the 
amendment  calls  for  is  for  this  newly 
created  Coimcil  to  keep  the  three  com- 
mittees which  have  interest  in  trade; 
that  is,  the  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  the  Finance  Committee 
advised  of  its  operations. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
He  realizes,  of  course,  that  the  bill  in- 
cludes the  corresponding  House  commit- 
tees as  well  as  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  But  the  basic  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  has  had  and 
has  asserted  over  the  years  remains  un- 
changed? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he 
simply  wanted  to  be  kept  fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  on  what  the  Council  is 
doing  when  it  is  in  his  area  of  concern  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
think  it  Is  right  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Ml-.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
today  we  seek  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  in  order  to  au- 
thoiize  the  President  to  control  exports 
for  national  security,  short  supply,  and 
foreign  policy  reasons.  This  authority  ex- 
pires tomorrow  and  our  failure  to  act  to- 
day could  have  disastrous  consequences 
to  our  national  security  and  the  orderly 
administration  of  a  program  in  effect 
since  1949. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  prompt 

passage  of  this  extension  is  an  amend- 

,     ment  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 


tor from  Nebraska  which  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  terminate 
the  short  supply  controls  on  exports  of 
cattle  hides  which  he  introduced  on  July 
15. 

Because  the  controls  on  cattle  hides 
are  controversial  and  because  such  con- 
trols involve  the  use  of  a  ticket  system 
which  may  not  be  fully  understood  by 
all  concerned,  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
basis  on  which  the  Secretary  decided  to 
establish  this  control  program,  and  liow 
it  operates. 

Let  us  consider  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded this  decision.  During  the  period 
1953-70  and  well  into  1971,  composite 
cattle  hide  prices  had  ranged  around  l-* 
cents  per  pound.  However,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1971,  those  prices  began  an 
upward  spiral  reaching  a  level  of  27 
cents  to  29  cents  per  poimd  during  May 
and  Jime  of  this  year  and  actually  aver- 
aging 29.75  cents  on  July  14,  the  day  be- 
fore the  Commerce  Department  took  ac- 
tion. 

Needless  to  say,  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  national  cattlehide  supply  and  de- 
mand situation  swelled  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  increases  in  cattlehide  prices, 
with  crippling  results  to  the  operations 
of  tanning  companies. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  five 
tanning  plants  were  heavily  and  adverse- 
ly affected.  The  rising  cost  of  rawhides, 
occasioned  by  increasing  exports  of  this 
product,  made  it  imeconomical  to  oper- 
ate small  tanning  plants. 

My  State's  largest  tanning  comi>any, 
the  Parsons  Tanning  Co.,  operating  in 
Parsons,  W.  Va.,  employed  150  persons 
and  was  the  major  employer  in  a  com- 
munity of  1,500 — a  community  which 
recently  suffered  the  loss  of  a  woolen 
mill,  another  major  employer  which  had 
provided  approximately  300  jobs. 

On  Tuesday,  May  23,  Parsons  Tanning 
Co.  stopped  the  soaking  of  hides  and 
began  laying  off  employees,  in  prepara- 
tion for  complete  closure,  unless  relief 
could  be,  in  some  manner,  received  from 
the  Federal  Government — relief  from  the 
economic  pressure  of  runaway  cattlehide 
costs  brought  about  by  the  growing  ex- 
port of  hides  to  foreign  leather  goods 
manufacturers.  And  it  is  important  to 
note  that  many  of  those  same  foreign 
manufacturers  are  providing  low-cost 
imports,  which,  having  been  manufac- 
tured by  cheap  labor,  are  brought  back 
to  the  United  States  for  sale  here  in  ad- 
vantageous competition  against  our  own 
domestic-made  products. 

In  an  effori  to  save  this  tanning  com- 
pany and  to  relieve  the  depressive  eco- 
nomic effects  on  our  domestic  tanning 
industry,  appeals  went  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  the  Cost-of -Living  Council,  and  to  the 
General  Services  Administration,  which 
has  stockpile  disposal  administration  re- 
sponsibilities for  tanning  agents.  All  of 
these  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  a 
further  loss  of  jobs  in  the  hard-pressed 
Appalachian  area  where  the  town  of 
Parsons  is  located. 

The  administration  and  Department  of 
Commerce  authorities  were  specifically 
wawTied  of  the  depressive  economic  ef- 
fects of  the  cattle  hide  prices  and  the 


need  for  export  controls  so  that  the  en- 
tire U.S.  taiming  industry  could  secure 
hides  at  reasonable  prices.  Appeals  were 
made  for  immediate  implementation  of 
measures  to  provide  relief  for  U.S.  tan- 
neries and  their  employees,  including 
specifically  the  Parsons  Tarming  Co. 

However,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce had  determined  not  to  take  any 
action  until  after  it  had  an  opportunity 
to  collect  necessary  data,  to  study  and 
evaluate  them,  and  then  to  determine 
whether  controls  were  warranted  under 
the  short  supply  criteria  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act.  As  Senators  are  no 
doubt  aware,  these  criteria  are  stated  as 
being  "to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  materials  and 
reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact 
of  foreign  demand." 

Thus  the  Parsons  tanning  industry 
continued  its  closeout  operations  to  a 
point  that  on  the  day  of  the  plant's  final 
operations,  with  a  reported  10  employees 
on  a  "closeout"  basis,  new  hope  came  to 
the  community  of  Parsons.  W.  Va.,  with 
the  announcement  by  Secretary  Peterson 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
instituting  a  program  to  control  exports 
of  cattlehides  and  thus  reduce  inflation- 
ary pressures. 

Based  on  that  prospect  of  export  con- 
trol, the  Parsons  Tanning  Co.  advised  me 
that  the  company  had  made  a  decision 
to  reopen  the  Parsons  Tanning  Co.  oper- 
ations at  Parsons  and  to  start  soaking 
400  hides  a  day,  beginning  July  24.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  was  only  a  one-half 
production,  but  as  soon  as  the  hides  "were 
rolling"  it  was  planned  to  increase  pro- 
duction to  800  hides,  which  is  full  pro- 
duction, by  August  14.  The  company  of- 
ficials stated  that  their  plan  was  to  re- 
employ the  150  people  that  are  now  idle 
at  the  plant  and,  with  the  aid  given  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  action,  it 
was  hoped  "to  survive  and  keep  Parsons  a 
prosperous  and  happy  community." 

However,  that  plan  has  now  been 
placed  in  jeopardy,  along  with  the  jobs 
of  the  Pai-sons  Tanning  Co.  employees, 
by  the  proposal  of  the  amendment  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  ter- 
minate the  short  supply  controls  on  ex- 
ports of  cattlehides. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  back- 
ground of  Secretary  Peterson's  proposal 
for  those  short  supply  controls  of  cattle- 
hides. 

When  the  upward  trend  in  cattlehide 
prices  began  to  cause  deep  concern  to 
the  domestic  users  of  cattlehides,  such  as 
the  tanners  and  the  shoe  manufacturers, 
who  warned  the  Federal  Government 
that  these  price  increases  were  due  to  the 
abnormal  foreign  demand  for  U.S.  cattle- 
hides, the  Department  undertook  con- 
sideration of  ihe  impending  crisis. 

Department  officials  met  with  industiy 
representatives  but  found  they  did  not 
agree  as  to  the  causes  of  the  rise  in  cattle- 
hide prices  and  future  prospects  in  that 
market.  Hence,  Commerce  imdertook  its 
own  extensive  study.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Cen.sus  surveyed  the  domestic  industries 
involved  to  determine  the  supply  and  de- 
mand factors  at  work  in  the  cattle  hide 
markets.  Mandatory  questionnaires  were 
sent  throughout  industry  and  responses 
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were  carefully  studied  and  tabulated.  In- 
quiries were  made  through  our  commer- 
cial posts  abroad.  The  Department  spe- 
cifically inquired  into  the  situation  pre- 
vailing in  Argentina  and  Brazil  which 
had  been  principal  suppliers  of  cattle 
hides  in  the  world  market  but  which  had 
recently  halted  all  hide  exports.  Simul- 
taneously, at  the  request  of  the  Price 
Commission,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice audited  meatpackers  to  determine 
whether  they  had  followed  the  cost  pass- 
through  rules  in  setting  their  hide  prices. 
The  Department's  evaluation  of  the 
data  it  had  collected  enabled  it  to  reach 
its  decision.  First,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  embargoes  imposed  by  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  have  resulted  in  a  trans- 
fer of  the  world  demand  normally  satis- 
fled  by  their  cattlehide  supplies  to  de- 
mand for  UJ3.  cattle  hides.  Moreover,  it 
appears  that  these  embargoes  are  not  to 
be  lifted  soon  enough  to  provide  reUef  for 
U.S.  industries.  Both  Argentina  and 
Brazil  appear  determined  to  develop  their 
own  tannery  and  shoe  industries  and 
their  controls  on  hide  exports  can,  there- 
fore, be  expected  to  continue  for  some 
time  in  the  future. 

Beyond  the  drain  of  U.S.  hides  caused 
by  Argentina  and  Brazil's  action,  I  would 
note  that  an  increase  in  world  demand 
for  shoes  as  a  result  of  rising  standards 
of  living  has  contributed  to  the  increas- 
ing exports  of  cattle  hides  from  the 
United  States. 

Second,  the  Department  found  a  pro- 
jected increase  in  domestic  demand  for 
cattle  hides,  mainly  due  to  projected  in- 
crease in  domestic  shoe  production.  This 
represents  a  most  encouraging  turn- 
around for  otir  domestic  shoe  industry, 
whose  production  has  been  declining  for 
several  years.  It  also  represents  a  turn- 
around in  domestic  hide  consumption, 
which  has  declined  in  recent  years  but  is 
projected  to  increase  in  1972. 

Against  this  picture  of  growing  for- 
eign and  domestic  demand,  projected 
domestic  supply  based  on  estimated  cat- 
tle slaughter  showed  an  increase  which 
was  inadequate  to  meet  the  overall  de- 
mand. Also,  domestic  user's  inventories 
of  hide  and  leather,  an  important  facet 
of  their  supplies,  were  seriously  depleted. 
When  the  data  on  supply  and  demand 
were  put  together,  a  picture  of  serious 
shortage  emerged.  Demands  were  up, 
supplies  down,  and  a  shortfall  of  supplies 
was  projected  to  be  over  1,500,000  hides. 
Thus,  the  conditions  for  controls  were 
found  to  be  present — serious  price  infla- 
tion, abnormal  foreign  demand,  and  do- 
mestic supply  shortage.  These  facts  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  Secretai-y  Peterson's 
decision  to  introduce  controls  on  hide 
exports. 

The  remaining  issue  then  was  how  best 
to  implement  a  program  of  controls  so 
as  to  assure  an  adequate  domestic  sup- 
ply and  curb  the  inflationary  pressures 
while  minimizing  the  disruptive  effect 
which  controls  could  have  on  some  seg- 
ments of  industry.  First,  he  chose  an 
export  quota  level  which  is  reasonable 
and  not  too  restrictive.  Unlike  the  action 
taken  in  1966,  the  present  quota  levels 
do  not  force  a  sharp  nrilbMk  In  export 
levels,  but  rather  hold  exports  at  the  1971 


level  wliich  was  a  record  high.  Thus, 
domestic  hide  producers  need  not  fear 
that  their  export  markets  will  be  dam- 
aged, and  no  glut  of  hide  supplies  is  likely 
to  occur. 

Next  tlie  Department  has  devised  a 
method  of  controls  which  will  guide  the 
economic  benefits  to  American  consumers 
and  the  farmers  and  ranchers — the  cattle 
producers.  This  is  how  the  program 
works. 

Tlie  ticket  system  of  controls  will  be- 
gin operation  on  September  1.  Commerce 
will  establish  quotas  for  cattle  hide  ex- 
ports for  3 -month  periods.  Then,  their 
Office  of  Export  Control— OEC— will  is- 
sue cattle  hide  export  tickets  for  the 
number  of  cattle  hides  equal  to  the  quota 
for  each  period. 

Importantly,  they  will  issue  the  tickets 
not  to  tlie  exporters  but  to  the  cattle 
hide  producers,  principally  packers.  The 
tickets  will  be  freely  transferable.  Shice 
exporters  can  export  hides  only  under 
validated  export  licenses,  and  since  the 
exporters  must  present  cattle  hide  ex- 
port tickets  in  order  to  obtain  these  li- 
censes from  OEC,  exporters,  will  have 
to  acquire  tickets  from  the  cattle  hide 
producers. 

Tlien,  the  Price  Commission  will  re- 
quire that  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
cattlehide  tickets  must  be  treated  as 
revenue  received  from  the  animal.  An- 
other Price  Commission  rule  opei-ates  to 
limit  the  profit  margins  of  the  packers  to 
a  maximum  level.  Combined  together, 
these  rules  should  require  the  packers 
to  pass  on  the  revenues  of  the  sales  of 
cattlehide  tickets  to  domestic  consumers 
in  the  form  of  low  hide  prices  or  to  the 
farmer  and  rancher  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  for  their  cattle. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  two  major  differ- 
ences between  the  control  program 
wliich  Secretary  Peterson  announced  on 
July  15  and  the  cattle  hide  program  in- 
troduced by  Commerce  in  1966.  First, 
there  is  the  degree  of  control.  In  1966 
quotas  were  stringently  set  so  as  to  seri- 
ously roll  back  exports  and  apply  to  cer- 
tain categories  of  hide  pieces  for  which 
there  is  no  domestic  demand.  This  caused 
unnecessary  hardship  to  the  U.S.  pro- 
ducei-s,  the  U.S.  exporters  and  to  the  for- 
eign buyers.  The  quotas  set  this  year  for 
tlie  transition  period  and  the  first 
3  months  of  the  ticket  system  requues  no 
cutback  from  the  historic  liigh  level  of 
exports  set  in  1971.  Second  there  is  the 
benefit  to  the  rancher  and  the  consumer 
through  the  ticket  system.  Whereas  the 
program  in  1966  allowed  exporters  to 
maximize  their  profits  on  the  basis  of 
the  increases  in  world  prices  caused  by 
our  limitation  on  exports,  the  program 
this  year  insures,  through  the  ticket  sys- 
tem, that  this  benefit  should  reach 
i-anchers  and  the  American  consumer. 

In  conclusion,  the  necessity  for  the 
cattlehide  export  controls  has  been  ade- 
quately demonstrated  and  the  program 
appears  reasonably  designed  to  solve  the 
problem  on  the  fairest  terms  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  concerned.  To 
terminate  this  program  before  it  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  shown  to  work, 
seems  to  me  unfair.  Moreover,  to  delay 
extension  of  the  act  for  such  a  purpose 


and  thereby  cause  a  lapse  of  authority 
which  would  jeopardize  our  national  se- 
curity interest  is  an  action  to  which  I  am 
sm"e  this  body  does  not  want  to  be  a 
party.  Accordingly,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  defeated  and  the  exten- 
sion of  tlie  Export  Administration  Act 
as  provided  by  S.  3726  be  passed  without 
any  further  delay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  later 
time,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  wliich  is  the 
amendments  to  the  E.xport  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969.  Due  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  Senators  are  out  of  the  city 
for  the  funeral  of  our  beloved  former 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  Ellender,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  Senators  are  interested 
in  this  proposal — many  of  them  are  co- 
sponsors — ^I  will  not  offer  the  amendment 
at  this  time. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  speaking  now 
is  that  I  might  place  Uie  material  in  tlie 
Record  so  that  it  can  be  read  by  Sena- 
tors, because  the  material  I  refer  to  is 
contained  in  hearings  that  have  not  yet 
been  printed. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill.  S.  3726.  to  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  and  also  to  amend  it, 
was  before  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  reported  it  favorably. 
Later  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  that  commit- 
tee reported  favorably  on  it. 

About  the  time  that  this  was  happen- 
ing, the  Department  of  Commerce  issued 
an  order  controlling  and  restricting  the 
export  of  cattle  hides  from  the  United 
States.  They  did  so  in  a  very  complicated 
way.  They  would  require  certain  tickets 
to  be  used  by  exporters  in  order  to  have 
the  right  to  export. 

The  testimony  taken  by  knowledge- 
able people  in  the  industry  indicates  that 
what  they  propose  to  do  is  very  compli- 
cated and  complex.  It  may  lead  to  a 
black  market  in  export  tickets.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  such 
wide  opposition  to  what  the  Department 
of  Commerce  did  in  issuing  its  order  con- 
trolling, regulating,  and  restricting  the 
export  of  cattle  hides. 

It  is  rather  ironic  that  agricultural 
exports  are  the  one  class  of  exports  that 
has  added  favorably  to  our  balance  of 
trade,  yet  by  Executive  order  in  recent 
weeks,  they  have  encouraged  the  impor- 
tation into  this  country  of  meat,  thereby 
throwing  it  further  out  of  balance.  Now. 
witliin  the  last  week  or  so,  the  restriction 
on  the  export  of  hides  which  adds  a  dou- 
ble injury  to  our  balance-of -payments 
situation.  Both  actions  are  injurious  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country, 
that  segment  of  the  economy  which  has 
not  made  any  contribution  whatever  to 
infiation. 

Consequently,  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  Senate  carefully  to  review  what 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  done 
because  I  believe  that  when  it  is  fully  im- 
derstood  C(Migress  will  end  the  order. 
A  somewhat  similar  order  was  issued  in 
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1966.  It  did  not  hold  down  the  price  of 
shoes.  It  did  compress  the  price  of  cat- 
tle. The  buieaucrats  who  unposed  it  did 
not  bring  it  to  an  end.  It  was  ended  by 
Congress. 

Now.  Mi-.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  hi  the  Record 
my  amendment  No.  1371,  vhich  I  shall 
oiler  at  a  later  tune. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  amend- 
ment (No.  1371)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  Hue  18,  after  "Sec.  104.     insert 

"ia>'. 

Oil  patje  4.  between  Hues  17  .Tad  18,  iiiiicrL 
t!ie  following: 

••(b)(1)  Section  4'e)  of  surh  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follow."?: 

••  "(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats 
and  oils  or  animal  hides  or  slcius.  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  approve 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  with  respect 
to  any  .such  commodity  during  any  period  for 
which  the  supply  of  such  commodity  Is  de- 
termined by  him  to  be  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements oX  the  domestic  economy,  except 
to  the  extent  the  President  determines  that 
such  exercise  of  authority  is  required  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  set  forth  In  clause  (B) 
or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2>  of  section  3  of  this 
Act.' 

"(2)  Anv  rule,  regulation,  proclamation,  or 
order  Issued  after  J\ily  1 .  1972,  under  section 
4  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969, 
exercising  any  authority  conferred  by  such 
section  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  com- 
modity. Including  fats  and  oils  or  animal 
hides  or  skins,  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  shall  be  offering.  No.  1371, 
does  two  things.  It  would  provide  that 
the  authority  shall  not  be  exercised  with 
respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity 
including  fats,  oils,  and  animal  hides  and 
skins,  without  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

It  sdso  makes  reference  to  where  the 
President  acts  to  carry  out  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country. 

Section  2  would  provide  that  the  pres- 
ent order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  reference  to  hides  and  skins 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  on  the  date  of 
the  act. 

This  amendment  will  be  offered  with 
the  following  cosponsors: 

Senators  Beluugn,  Bcrdick,  Domt.mck, 
Dole,  Hansen,  Hruska,  Hughes,  McGee, 
Miller,  Mondalz.  Pearson,  Talmadge, 
Thurmond,  Tower,  and  Young. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  possible  for  us 
to  have  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
As  soon  as  the  committee  heard  of  this 
order,  It  directed  that  hearings  be  held  on 
it.  After  all,  it  is  an  agricultural  .sub.iect. 

Mr.  President,  hides  are  a  part  of  the 
cattle.  They  are  part  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. And  certainly  the  Senate  should 
not  have  a  chance  to  legislate  a  remedy 
on  an  agricultural  matter  without  having 
heard  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

These  hearings  were  held  for  3  dajs 
last  week.  The  hearings  have  not  yet  been 
printed.  We  should  wait  until  they  are 
printed. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  this  author- 


ity expires  tomorrow  night.  Therefore,  it 
win  be  my  purpose  hi  my  remarks  today 
to  incorporate  in  my  remarks  certain  ex- 
cerpts from  the  hearings  so  that  when 
the  Record  is  printed  tonight,  these  facts 
will  be  available  to  all  Senators  tomor- 
row. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  figure  out,  the  chief 
architect  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  this  order  was  the  General 
Counsel,  Mr.  William  M.  Letson.  I  am 
.«;ure  that  he  is  a  verj-  capable  lawyer. 
I  am  sure  that  he  is  well  versed  In  many 
aspects  of  our  economy.  He  is  not  fami- 
liar with  the  problems  of  agriculture  gen- 
erally. He  is  not  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion in  respect  to  cattle  hides.  He  is  not 
familiar  with  the  manner  of  trading  in 
cattle  hides  or  leather  or  the  export 
thereof. 

When  Mr.  Letson  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon) 
had  this  to  say: 

Senator  Bellmon.  I  am  still  hung  up  on 
your  figures.  If  it  turned  out.  you  are  mis- 
taken and  that  you  got  an  es  I  una  ted  addi- 
tional demand  of  1.2  million,  if  it  turns  out 
the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  Is  right  and  tt 
is  an  Increase  of  1.4  million  cattle  coming 
along,  yoiur  whole  program  isn't  needed.  You 
are  basing  your  decision  on  these  figures,  but 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  given  us 
otlier  figures,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  knows  more  about 
cattle  than  you  do. 

Mr.  IjETSON.  I  think  that  you  are  abbolutely 
right  on  that  point. 

The  discussion  then  went  on  concern- 
ing the  various  sources  of  cattle  hides. 
The  bulk  of  the  cattle  are  sent  to  pack- 
inghouses, and  there  the  hide  is  removed. 
The  meatpacking  company  sells  the  hide 
perhaps  to  a  dealer  or  broker.  It  then 
goes  on  to  the  manufacturer. 

There  are  many  other  hides.  There  are 
hides  that  come  from  the  cattle  butch- 
ered on  the  farm  or  ranch.  There  are 
hides  that  come  from  the  cattle  butch- 
ered by  custom  slaughterers.  There  are 
hides  that  come  from  rendering  plants, 
concerns  that  take  the  dead  bodies  of 
cattle  that  die  from  various  causes. 
There  are  also  some  cattle  that  die  on 
the  fai-m  or  ranch  that  never  get  to  a 
rendering  plant. 

It  was  in  that  background  that  Mr. 
Letson  had  this  to  say: 

Mr.  Letson.  Well,  there  yon  get  into  dif- 
ficulties also.  Not  ever>-  dead  cow  gets  to 
the  tanner. 

I  am  sure  that  what  he  said  was,  "not 
the  hide  of  every  dead  cow  gets  to  the 
tanner.'" 

Then  Senator  MrttER  .said: 

Senator  Millir.  This  is  .so.  so  the  taiiiier.s — 
how  many  hides  were  produced  last  year — 
they  can  tell  you  in  relationship  to  the  num- 
ber of  catUe  on  hand.  And  I  think  you  could 
use  a  similar  approach  year-ln  and  year-out 
and  make  an  accurate  forecast. 

Senator  Bkllmon.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  he 
know  how  to  get  Uio.^e  hides  off  the  dead 
cows  to  the  tauuers?  It  hasn't  been  worth 
skinning  a  dead  cow  for  years.  Every  time  a 
cow  died  out  in  the  country,  you  would  get 
the  renderer  to  come  and  pl^k  her  up  and 
take  her  back  to  the  tanning  factory  and 
take  the  hide  off  of  her!  because  they  were 
worth  siimething.  Now.  you  dou't  have  any 
v.ilue  in  lliem  so  you  have  the  c.ircass,  which 


isn't  wortli  anvThing,  and  3rou  are  producing 
extra  hides  but  holding  the  prices  down. 

Mr.  Letson.  I  cant  pretend  to  be  an  ex- 
pert. We  have  figures  from  the  Tenderers, 
which  imply  to  us  that  this  is  still  a  very 
active  group. 

Senator  Bkllmon.  They  don't  pick  cattle  up 
out  in  the  couutrj-  any  more.  They  don't  even 
pick  them  up  around  the  feed  lots. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Oklalioma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
way  to  get  more  cattle  profit  is  to  raise 
the  price  and  not  do  something  that  de- 
presses tlie  pi-oflt.  If  we  want  more  cattle 
liides  to  be  turned  into  leather  for  both 
foreign  and  domestic  use,  let  us  pay  a 
sufficient  price  for  the  hides.  After  all,  it 
is  a  rather  complex  task,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  to  go  near  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
animal  and  proceed  to  carefully  skin 
that  animal  so  that  the  hide  is  in  usable 
condition.  And  individuals  are  not  going 
to  do  that  for  exercise.  However,  if  the 
hide  is  worth  a  decent  price,  they  will 
doit. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  so  evident  that  Mi'. 
Letson — a  very  fine  lawyer  and  a  well  in- 
teutioned  public  servant — did  not  fully 
imderstand  what  was  involved  or  what 
would  be  the  results  of  the  order  that  he 
drew  for  regulating  and  controlling  and 
restricting  tlie  exportation  of  cattle  hides 
from  this  country. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Fcnrestry,  last 
week  William  N.  Leston,  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Commerce  Department  stated: 

The  question  of  whether  and  bow  to  intro- 
duce controls  proved  to  b«  one  at  the  most 
difficult  questions  which  the  department  has 
faced  In  a  long  time.  This  was  particularly 
so  since  we  all  strongly  believe  In  free  and 
open  markets.  However,  facing  the  facts — 
the  seriously  Inflated  prices,  the  domestic 
shortage  at  hides,  and  the  abnormal  foreign 
demand — and  bearing  the  responsibility 
which  Congress  placed  In  our  hands  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act,  we  eoncluded 
that  we  should  act. 

I  believe  a  proper  interpretation  of  the 
current  hide  situation  is  this: 

First,  the  June  1972  hide  exports  were 
released  last  Friday,  July  28,  1972,  and 
are  1,317,000  pieces  compared  to  1,235- 
000  last  June — 1971.  The  6-month  hide 
exports  for  1972  are  8,073,000  pieces  as 
compared  to  7,848,000  pieces  last  year. 
This  means  the  6-month  exports  for 
1972  are  only  2  percent  greater  than  ♦he 
6  months  for  1971,  hardy  an  abnormal 
foreign  demand  causing  an  excessive 
drain  on  scarce  raw  material — hides — 
the  reason  the  Commerce  Department 
gave  for  their  July  15  action. 

Second,  shoe  producticm  through  May 
is  down  1'.2  percent  this  year  compared 
to  last  year.  Yet  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment projected  an  increase  in  domestic 
shoe  production  requiring  638,000  more 
hides.  Also  from  some  of  the  testimony 
the  tanners  gave  last  Thursday,  they 
would  themselves  expect  leather  shoe 
production  would  be  down  this  year,  not 
up. 

Third,  industi-y  analysts  now  are  ex- 
pecting commercial  cattle  slaughter  for 
July  to  December  to  total  about  19.0 
milUon  head,  which  is  900,000  more  than 
last  year.  This  forecast  is  rapported  by 
the  USDA  estimate  of  1.566,000  more 
cattle  on   feed  July   1   than  last  year. 
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Thus  the  slaughter  estimate  used  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  could 
prove  to  be  conservative. 

Fourth,  the  calculated  shortage  pre- 
sented by  the  Commerce  Department  in 
support  of  its  export  control  program 
included  a  figure  of  1.002.000  hides 
needed  to  replace  inventories.  Tliere  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  mmimum  inventoi-y 
that  has  been  violated. 

Fifth,  hence,  instead  of  an  imbalance 
of  1,521,000  hides  to  be  set  right  by  the 
controls,  we  see  the  possibility  of  a  sur- 
plus developing  that  could  w-reak 
havoc  with  the  hide  market  and  seri- 
ously depress  cattle  prices,  if  the  con- 
trols are  not  discontinued. 

Sixth,  according  to  the  Department  jf 
Commerce  testimony  last  week,  the  ac- 
tion taken  July  15  was  not  to  reduce  hide 
prices,  but  to  ctabilize  them,  and  hope- 
fully keep  them  from  advancing  so  rap- 
idly in  the  future.  Yet  the  market  has 
declined  one-half  to  1  cent  a  pound  in 
most  hides  last  week,  the  equivalent  of 
about  35  to  65  cents  per  hide. 

Mr.  President,  a  little  later  I  will  re- 
fer to  the  testimony  of  one  witness  com- 
ing from  a  large  packing  company  that 
states  that  all  last  week  they  did  not  get 
a  call  for  hides.  Their  slaughtering  proc- 
ess is  going  on  but  there  was  no  bid  for 
the  hides. 

Mr.  President,  some  very  interesting 
testimony  was  presented  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  la.st  week 
by  Mr.  Herrell  DeGraff,  president.  Amer- 
ican Meat  Institute.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  D.  M.  Clute.  chairman  of  the 
Hide  Committee  of  tlie  American  Meat 
Institute.  Here  is  what  Mr.  DeGraff  said 
in  part: 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  this  is  the 
second  time  In  six  years  that  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, luider  Its  legislative  authority,  to  in- 
stitute export  quotas  for  U.S.  cattle  hides. 

The  1966  experience,  which  la.sted  about 
eight  months,  was  ba.sed  on  a  relatively 
simple  system  of  export  licenses.  .\nd  while 
the  program  was  generally  Judged  in  the 
trade  to  be  a  fiasco.  It  was  terminated  only 
by  Congressional  action.  The  agency  that  had 
pin  the  controls  Into  effect  could  not  bring 
itself  to  voluntarily  abandon  its  brainchild. 
Hence,  we  take  very  little  comfort  in  Secre- 
tary Peterson's  statement  that  "the  controls 
wili  be  lifted  as  soon  as  market  conditions 
warrant." 

Now  we  are  looking  at  a  repeat  of  the 
1966  experience.  And  while  the  actors  have 
changed,  the  play  Is  much  the  same.  Only 
this  time  the  Department  has  latmched  a 
more  complex  program  based  on  a  kind  ol 
rationing  system  using  export  tickets  as  a 
right  to  a  share  of  the  market. 

He  goes  on  to  pomt  out  that  actually 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  shoes,  foot- 
wear, has  gone  up  exactly  according  to 
the  general  consumer's  price  index.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  stood  at  121.3  in 
1971.  In  June  1972  it  had  gone  to  125,  or 
an  increase  of  3  percent.  The  footwear 
index  average  for  1971  was  121.5.  It  went 
to  124.7,  about  a  3-percent  increase. 
Duiing  this  time  hide  prices  did  go  from 
14  cents  a  pound  to  28  cents  a  pound,  or 
increased  100  percent,  and  it  did  not 
cause  the  price  of  shoes  to  increase  in 
price  any  more  than  the  general  con- 
sumer's price  index. 


The  average  cattle  hide  weighs  about 
60  pounds.  That  means  that  even  at  the 
present  price  it  has  a  value  of  only  a 
little  over  $17.  From  a  cattle  hide  they 
can  make  at  least  20  pairs  of  men's 
shoes.  Men's  shoes  have  a  little  more 
leather  in  them,  a  heavier  sole,  a  broad- 
er heel,  and  the  upper  part  is  more  of  a 
shoe  than  women's  shoes.  So  it  might  be 
safe  to  guess  that,  with  reference  to 
ladies'  shoes,  which  are  sold  with  heels 
and  straps,  probably  they  can  make  twice 
as  many  ladies'  shoes  as  men's  shoes  out 
of  that  one  hide.  In  the  case  of  small 
children,  perhaps  not  20  paii-s,  but  per- 
haps twice  as  many,  40  pairs  can  be 
made.  And  out  of  that  the  farmer  or 
rancher  gets  $17— $17  whole  dollars  for 
enough  hide  to  make  20  pairs  of  mens 
shoes;  $17  for  enough  hide  to  make  40 
pairs  of  ladies'  shoes  or  children's  shoes. 

Why,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  a  few  cents. 
The  fact  that  one  pays  $30,  $35,  $40,  $50, 
or  even  $25  or  less  for  a  pair  of  shoes  in- 
dicates that  the  price  of  liides  is  not  a 
significant  factor  at  all  in  the  price  of 
shoes.  At  the  very  most,  in  connection 
with  men's  footwear,  it  involves  about  5 
percent  of  the  cost. 

Yet  here  is  the  poweiful  U.S.  Goveni- 
ment  exceedhig  its  authority,  m  the 
opinion  of  many,  and  curtailmg  the  ex- 
port of  hides  hi  order  to  force  the  price 
down.  They  did  so  because  they  got  theu- 
facts  not  from  the  best  and  most  objec- 
tive sources,  but  from  that  segment  of 
our  industry  that  wants  lower  prices  of 
cattle  hides. 

Mr.  President,  an  injustice  is  being 
done,  something  that  is  wrong  and  can- 
not be  justified. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  .vield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  made  the  point 
that  there  is  doubt  about  the  legality  of 
the  regulation  to  which  the  Senator  ob- 
jects. I  must  say  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor on  that  ijoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  the  record  set  forth  the  lan- 
guage of  section  3,  subsection  (2> .  of  the 
Export  Admmistration  Act  of  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  subsec- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Export  Controls 

(2|  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  Statea 
to  xise  export  controls  (A)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact 
of  abnormal  foreign  demand.  (B)  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  further  significantly  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to 
fulfill  Its  International  responsibilities,  and 
(C)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  exercise  the 
necessary  vigilance  over  exports  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  significance  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
relevant  point  reads  that — 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use 
export  controls  (a)  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  ex- 
cessive drain  of  scarce  material  and  to  re- 
duce the  serious  Inflationary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand 


The  key  phrase  here  is  "serious  infla- 
tionary imptwst."  I  cannot  see  how  the 
present,  almost  infinitesimal  impact  of 
the  cost  of  the  liide  as  a  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  shoe  could  be  said  to  have  re- 
sulted in  serious  inflationary  impact. 

I  think  the  figures  wliich  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  presented  show  that 
cattle  hides  make  up  a  vei-y  small  por- 
tion of  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  a 
finished  pair  of  shoes.  Since  the  provi- 
sion I  have  just  read  is  the  only  one  that 
could  conceivably  be  used  to  justify  these 
regulations  restricting  the  export  of 
cattle  hides,  I  have  grave  doubt  that  this 
regulation  complies  with  the  terms  of 
that  statute. 

I  think  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
calling  as  it  does  for  rescission  of  this 
decision  on  hides  and  for  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before 
another  such  step  can  be  taken  against 
an  agricultural  export  m  the  future  may 
help  moderate  tendencies  toward  over- 
hasty  actions  in  other  cases. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, and  I  thank  him  very  much  for  his 
contribution. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  TliJs  issue  came  up  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  HoiLsuig  and 
Urban  Affairs  as  well  when  we  were  act- 
ing on  the  President's  economic  control 
legislation,  and  an  effort  was  made  legis- 
latively to  put  a  dramatic  restriction  on 
export  controls.  We  were  successful  in 
eliminating  any  such  legislative  amend- 
ment in  the  economic  control  legislation 
on  gromids  very  much  as  stated  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  that  the  farmers 
are  not  doing  well,  that  the  parity  ratios 
for  our  farmers  are  at  an  abysmal  level, 
that  hides  make  up  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  the  cost  of  a  finished  pair  of 
shoes,  and  that  to  place  these  kinds  of 
restrictions  upon  cattle  liides  is  just  an 
unfair  imposition  upon  the  cattle  farm- 
er for  the  benefit  of  other  commerci;il 
interests. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  very  much,  and  I  agree  with  him. 

I  would  now  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  testimony  of  William 
Carey.  He,  together  with  Martin  Blu- 
nientlial,  appeared  lief  ore  the  Comiuit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  for  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Hides,  Skins,  and  Leather 
Merchants,  New  York,  N.Y.  Mr.  Carey 
said  that  he  was  the  export  manager  of 
the  Southwestern  Ti-ading  Co..  of  Hou.s- 
ton,  Tex.,  and  here  is  what  he  said: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear beiore  this  committee  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  taken  an  action  of  substaiulal 
significance  In  regard  to  an  agricultural 
prodtict  when  the  action  is  not  only  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  but  also 
Is  an  abuse  to  the  statute  as  it  applies  to 
agricultural  products. 

He  goes  on : 

This  is  strong  language  but  we  are  cof.- 
vlnced  that  It  Is  true.  The  statute  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  acted  in 
Imposing  export  controls  on  cattle  hides  de- 
clares, for  example,  that  It  Is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  use  export  controls. 

(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain 
of  scarce  materials,  and  to  reduce  the  serious 
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Inflationary  Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  de- 
mand. 

(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  further 
algnlflcantly  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  to  fulfill  its  International  re- 
sponsibilities, and 

(c)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  exercise  the 
necessary  vigilance  over  exports  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  significance  to  the  na- 
tional seCTirlty  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  statement,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce recognized  that  his  action  was  not 
based  either  upon  a  necessity  to  further  sig- 
nilicautly  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  or  to  protect  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States. 

He  specifically  based  his  action  only  upon 
the  ground  that  it  Tias  necessary  to  use  ex- 
port controls  to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and  to  reduce  the  serious  hiflationary  Impact 
of  abnormal  foreign  demand. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  I  am  reading 
is  from  Mr.  Carey's  statement: 

No  amount  of  contortions  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  taken  with  data  deal- 
ing with  thli  agricultural  commodity  can 
conce.il  the  fact  tliat  neither  of  these  two 
required  statutory  tests  have  been  met. 

Cattle  hides  are  not  a  .scarce  material  be- 
cause this  country  has  been  an  exporter  of 
hides  since  1952.  In  fact,  as  shown  by  the 
data  In  the  exhibits  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, we  have  traditionally  exported  a  very 
substantial  portion  of  our  domestic  pro- 
duction of  bides. 

Today,  even  with  an  increase  In  exports  of 
hides,  we  can  meet  the  total  quantity  re- 
quired for  domestic  use.  The  Secretary  has 
not  shown  that  the  unrestricted  exports 
could  reduce  the  quantity  below  that  needed 
for  domestic  use. 

Why  Is  this  so?  It  Is  true  simply  because 
the  Nation  Is  a  major  meat-consuming  coun- 
try. In  fact.  It  Is  the  major  meat-consuming 
country  in  the  world  and  since  1952  we  liave 
not  been  able  to  utillj^  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  leather  goods  the  vast  quantity 
of  hides  produced  as  a  by-product  of  our 
production  and  consumption  of  meat. 

In  short,  cattle  hides  are  not  some  sort  of 
scarce  atomic  isotope. 

The  second  part  of  this  statutory  criteria, 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required 
to  meet  to  impose  export  controls,  is  "to  re- 
duce the  serious"  inflationary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  "serious"  was  added 
to  the  statute  In  1969  by  the  Congress  as  a 
reflection  of  disapproval  of  the  use  of  this 
provision  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
control  the  export  of  walnut  logs  and  hides 
and  sUns  In  the  1960'b. 

There  has  been  no  abnormal  change  In  for- 
eign demand  in  the  world  hide  business. 

Tne  Secretary  of  Commerce  had  proved 
this  point  in  his  own  data  by  sUouing  that 
Argentina  and  Brazil  have  adopted  policies  to 
become  major  leather  and  shoe  exporters 
Instead  of  exporters  of  cattle  hides. 

This  decision  by  those  countries  did  not 
change  the  world  demand  for  cattle  hides.  It 
simply  converted  the  world  trade  market  for 
trade  in  cattle  hides  so  far  as  those  coun- 
tries were  concerned,  to  trade  in  leather  and 
shoes  but  the  world  consumption  of  cattle 
hides  has  not  changed  as  a  result. 

It  is  already  becoming  apparent  that  the 
world  market  Is  adjusting  to  this  sliift  by 
Argentina  and  Brazil  because  we  believe  that 
some  countries  are  exploring  tlie  possibility 
of  purchasing  Brazilian  aiul  Argentinian 
leather  Inaiead  of  the  hides  previously  ex- 
ported by  those  countries. 

This  Is  Uie  way  the  world  market  accom- 
modates itself  to  change,  whether  the  change 
Is  caused  by  drought,  government  action,  or 
other  impact.  Large  ri.'ses  or  falls  in  price  tend 
to  be  of  sliort  duration. 


In  discussing  the  world  trade  data  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  support  his 
action,  the  frailties  of  that  data  are  also 
worth  noting.  Unlike  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  provides  for  a  hearing  on 
even  the  most  significant  matters  facing  this 
country,  the  Department  of  Commerce  took 
this  action  without  any  hearing  and  with 
only  informal  consultation  with  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  tlie  industry. 

Ml-.  President,  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
had  a  real  liearing  been  held,  with  pub- 
lication of  the  proposed  action  and  no- 
tice to  all  parties,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  might  liave  been  spared  from 
the  embarrassment  that  must  surely  be 
theiis  over  this  ill-advised  order. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Jolin  Min- 
noch,  president  of  the  National  Hide  As- 
sociation of  Chicago,  111.  He  testified  as 
follows: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  Congress  Insisted 
In  1966  that  controls  were  needed,  and  the 
plan  at  that  time  didn't  work.  Yet,  at  that 
thne,  they  assured  us  it  did  work.  Do  we  have 
any  assurance  that  the  present  plan  will  work 
any  better,  because  at  that  thne  we  tried 
an  unknown  thing,  too,  and  we  are 
right  back  going  on  another  operation  that 
is  still  unknown,  untried,  and  we  are  the 
guinea  pig  again. 

I  give  that  at  the  start  because  In  hearing 
the  gentleman  from  Commerce  this  morn- 
ing, it  is  Just  unbelievable  to  me  that  any- 
one who  has  analyzed  this  market  the  way 
they  claim  to  a  done,  and  these  intensive 
studies,  BO  called,  could  overlook  two  million 
hides.  And  these,  basically,  are  the  types  of 
hides  that  go  for  exports,  render  hides.  Lock- 
er butchers  are  Included  in  the  figures,  but 
It  Is  unbelievable  to  me  that  they  just  plain 
overlooked  that  many  hides.  And  I  would  like 
to  bring  that  out  because  I  can't  buy  the  "In- 
tensive study,"  and,  obvioxisly,  I  think  that 
every  dead  animal  was  plain  overlooked,  par- 
ticularly when  this  type  of  hide  goes  for 
export. 

Then  Mr.  Minnoch  points  out  some- 
thing else : 

We  worked  15  years  to  build  up  markets. 
Of  course,  one  Department  tells  us  to  build 
\ip  markets  and  along  comes  the  next  one 
and  tells  us  to  tear  them  down. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
so  far  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Ls  concerned,  to  promote  export.*?.  We 
have  to  have  an  export  business  in  agri- 
culture. 

The  taxpayers  have  agricultural  ex- 
perts travelinr:  abroad  in  order  to  pro- 
mote exports.  Yet.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  comes  along  and  says: 

There  Ls  an  abnormal  situation,  and  we 
are  going  to  control  and  regulate  and  restrict 
exports. 

I  could  not  follow  the  Department  of 
Commerce  'n  all  their  figures  and  charts. 
The  room  was  full  of  people,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  individuals  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foresti-y  were  of  the  same  mind  as  Mr. 
Minnoch.  They  wondered  what  happened 
to  2  million  hides.  The  figures  in  tlieii- 
Cliaits  did  not  stand  up  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Senators  would 
be  interested  in  the  testimony  of  Mi\ 
Wilson  P.  Pi-ultt,  of  Pi\Jitt  &  Co.,  Musko- 
gee, Okla.  I  read  from  his  testimony: 

jiLst  briefly,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
maybe  our  position  !.■•  a  little  unique  In  this 
hearing.   We   deal    100   percent    in   what  we 


call  small  packer  hides.  I  think  the  overall 
question  here  of  36  million  hides,  of  which 
the  big  packers  represent — I  dont  know,  I 
am  guessing — will  be  80  percent  of  the  total, 
I  would  like  to  go  back  and  regress  Just 
a  few  years.  My  father  has  been  in  the  pro- 
duce business  and  the  hide  business  in  Okla- 
homa since  1932.  We  didn't  get  into  this 
export  thing  tuitil  about  seven  years  ago 
and  I  remember  the  time  as  a  boy  and  even 
on  up  to  yomig  manhood,  of  having  a  base- 
ment full  of  hides  and  waiting  for  the  phone 
to  ring,  for  somebody  to  buy  them.  Particu- 
larly, in  tlie  small  packer.  No.  3  hides,  render 
hides,  locker  butcher  hides,  and  other  small 
operations  in  the  packer  field. 

Mr.  President,  digressing  from  Mr. 
Pi'uitt's  testimony,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  has  been  said  by  some  of 
these  witnesses.  This  country  eats  a  great 
deal  of  meat.  That  makes  the  hides  a 
byproduct.  Unless  we  can  export  those 
hides,  we  will  have  so  many  of  them 
here  that  it  will  be  chaotic. 

I  can  recall  the  time  when  I  was  a 
boy.  living  on  a  farm,  hearing  my  father 
and  the  neighbors  tell  about  individuals 
who  would  have  a  home  butchery.  They 
would  carefully  remove  the  hide  and 
ship  it  to  a  tanner  or  to  a  dealer  in  hides, 
and  sometimes  the  price  they  received 
was  less  than  the  shipping  charges,  so 
they  would  be  billed  for  the  difference. 
They  would  produce  a  hide,  go  to  all 
the  work  of  removing  it,  ship  it,  part  with 
it,  and  then  be  billed  for  that  part  of  the 
transportation  cost  that  the  price  of  the 
hide  could  not  pay. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  faced  with 
that  situation,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
is  that  for  15  years  an  export  business 
has  been  built  up  in  this  country.  But 
no  business  is  indestructible.  If  this 
Goverament  interferes  with  that  export 
business,  the  purchasers  will  turn  to 
other  sources  or  they  will  use  leather 
substitutes. 

Now,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  will  continue 
reading  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Pruitt: 

It  seems  to  me  that  through  a  good  market- 
ing effort  of  the  exporters,  the  National  Hide 
people,  that  we  have  been  able  to  market 
an  American  product  and  do  a  real  good 
Job  of  It.  I  think  I  should  point  out  here 
this  morning  that  the  usage  of  the  hides 
in  any  appreciable  amount  by  the  American 
Tanners  Association,  so  to  speak— these 
hides  have  got  to  be  .sold  some  place  because 
they  cannot  use  them  alL 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

I  think  If  something  Is  not  done,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  chaoUc  altuaUon.  I  dont 
know  how  the  big  exporters  feel  about  this. 
We  are  real  small  people  in  this  thing.  This 
is  our  livelihood,  and  if  this  is  not  changed 
or  corrected,  it  might  put  as  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  my  interests  in  this 
matter  are  primarily  the  agricultm-al  in- 
terests. I  liave  read  from  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  from  the  hide  industry  be- 
cause they  are  very  knowledgeable  as  to 
how  the  trade  operates.  Their  opinion  as 
to  wliat  will  liappen  as  a  result  of  the 
order  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce certainly  is  worth  considering,  and 
the  fact  that  they  strongly  believe  that 
the  method  followed  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  in  error  and  will  lead  to 
a  black  market  certainly  is  worth  con- 
sidering. I  know  of  no  group  that  knows 
more  about  the  hide  business  than  the 
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people  engaged  in  the  hide  business.  So. 
before  I  turn  to  some  witnesses  who  are 
speaking  directly  from  the  agricultural 
point  of  view,  I  want  to  refer  to  another 
witness  from  the  hide  industry. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Fred  BistUnghoff. 
president  of  the  National  Renderers  As- 
sociation, Peoria,  111.,  and  Dean  A. 
Specht,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Renderers  Associaiton,  Des  Plaines.  111. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Specht  said: 

It  is  overwhelmingly  evident  the  render- 
ing industry,  as  a  separate  segment  of  the 
hide  Industry,  has  been  overlooked  or  Ig- 
nored by  the  Commerce  Department  in  de- 
veloping these  controls. 

Mr.  President,  think  of  it:  Here,  bu- 
reaucrats assume  the  onmlscience  to  in- 
terfere with  our  economy.  Yet  they  over- 
look one  important  segment  of  the  hide 
economy  and  one  important  supplier  of 
hides. 

Mr.  Specht  goes  on  to  say: 

Our  members  produce  the  class  of  hides 
known  as  "renderer  hides"  from  dead  animals 
picked  up  In  livestock  raising  areas  and  they 
also  collect  a  class  of  hides  known  as  "coun- 
try hides"  from  butcher  hides,  locker  hides, 
from  hundreds— «ven  thousands — of  locker 
plants,  butchers,  and  small  meat  packers  in 
rural  areas  of  this  Country. 

These  renderer  and  country  hides  are  the 
lowest  class  of  hides  produced  in  this  Coun- 
try. They  are  collected  hi  the  raw  or  "green" 
state  by  our  members  who  do  the  first  pre- 
serving or  ctu-ing  of  the  hides. 

These  are  a  separate  class  of  hides  which, 
because  of  being  lesser  quality  than  the 
fresh  hides  from  meat  packers,  have  been 
shunned  by  American  leather  manufacturers. 
In  fact.  In  periods  of  low  hide  prices,  the 
number  of  renderer  hides  decreases  consider- 
ably because  the  whole  animal,  including 
hide.  Is  rendered — the  hide  value  does  not 
cover  the  cost  of  skinning  and  curing. 

Because  of  the  salvage  nattire  of  these 
bides,  production  and  marketing  statistics 
are  not  developed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  However,  a  cross  section  of  the 
producers  and  exporters  of  these  hides  places 
U.S.  production  of  this  type  of  hide  at  three 
to  four  million  category.  This  represents  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  37  million  hides  of  all  types  last  year. 

The  serious  Inequity  of  these  export  con- 
trols is  this:  because  of  the  low  quality  of 
these  renderer  and  country  hides  by  U.S. 
standards,  80  to  90  percent  of  this  class  has 
been  exported  in  recent  years.  This  move- 
ment is  not  recognized  by  the  ctirrent  con- 
trols, and  we  ask  your  help  to  see  that  it  is 
provided  for. 

Leather  manufacturers  have  avoided  pur- 
chasing this  class  of  hides  whenever  possible 
as  they  continually  push  for  better  quaUty 
and  more  tisable  hides.  This  has  left  renderer 
and  country  hides  with  little  or  no  domestic 
market  and  our  only  salvation  has  been  the 
Interest  In  these  hides  by  overseas  buyers. 

Incidentally,  this  has  helped  the  UjS.  bal- 
ance of  payments  because  most  of  these  hides 
go  to  Japan,  Italy  and  European  coimtrles 
for  dollars.  Because  they  are  luiwanted  by 
U.S.  leather  manufacturers  and  because  they 
are  the  bottom  10  percent  of  VS.  hide  pro- 
duction, they  have  little  or  no  impact  on  do- 
mestic needs. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  think  of  that.  Here 
is  a  class  of  hides  used  by  our  domestic 
shoe  manufacturers,  yet  the  Department 
of  Commerce  controls,  regulates  and  re- 
stricts them  and,  thus,  denies  the  Ameri- 
can eccQomy  a  market  that  has  been 


built  up,  and  also  seriously  damages  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  One  can  look  at  the 
need  for  this  amendment,  which  I  sup- 
port, in  another  way,  I  look  particularly 
at  its  impact  on  my  State  of  Miimesota. 
if  the  present  decision  restricting  the  ex- 
ports of  hides  is  continued,  the  Income 
from  cattle  hides,  which  is  important  to 
the  farmers  of  my  State  will  drop  dras- 
tically. Last  year,  our  State  produced  1,- 
585,000  hides,  worth  in  current  prices, 
aromid  $25  million.  The  average  hide  is 
worth  $16.  This  price,  of  course,  helps  the 
livestock  farmer  who,  I  think,  evei-yone 
agrees  is  not  in  good  shape  at  all.  Anyone 
who  looks  at  the  current  receipts  realizes 
that  livestock  and  other  farmers  are 
probably  working  harder  and  receiving 
less.  Costs  are  rising  faster  in  relation  to 
prices  than  in  almost  any  other  sector 
of  the  economy  and  they  need  every  dol- 
lar that  they  can  get. 

The  administration  case  for  putting 
controls  on  hide  exports  rests  oa  the  as- 
sumption that  the  higher  hide  price  is 
causing  shoe  prices  to  rise.  Analysis  will 
show  that  this  must  be  nonsense. 

Take  a  specific  case  in  Mirmesota. 
Twenty  to  25  pairs  of  shoes  can  be  made 
from  a  single  green  hide.  That  means 
that  the  leather  in  a  pair  of  men's 
shoes  produced  from  one  Minnesota 
hide,  which  is  now  worth  about  $16,  costs 
only  80  cents.  This  is  about  3  percent  of 
the  price  of  a  $25  pair  of  shoes.  If  quotas 
were  to  bring  down  the  price  of  hides  by 
50  percent,  the  cost  of  the  hide  in  a  pair 
of  men's  shoes  will  diop  by  only  40  cents. 
That  is  the  cost  to  tlie  shoe  manufac- 
tiu«r.  But  it  would  cost  Minnesota  farm- 
ers millions  of  dollars  at  a  time  when 
they  can  least  afford  it. 

I  think  It  is  speculative  that  the  con- 
sumer would  ever  save  one  penny. 

In  1966,  I  am  advised — I  do  not  have 
the  figures  right  now,  but  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  get  them  and  put  them  in  the 
Record  later — when  export  controls  were 
slapped  on  hides,  the  price  dropped  dis- 
astrously to  the  livestock  fanners  but,  I 
am  told,  shoe  prices  actually  hici-eased. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  So  that  instead  of  re- 
ceiving a  benefit,  the  middleman  and 
the  shoe  manufacturer  simply  put  the 
difference  in  their  pockets.  Once  again, 
the  farmers  paid  the  price — about  $4  a 
head  di'op  in  cattle  prices — and  the  con- 
sumers received  not  only  no  benefit  but, 
in  fact,  the  cost  of  shoes  went  up. 

So,  I  would  hope  that  we  would  have 
learned  from  that  imfortimate  mistake 
and  tliat  we  could  be  mindful  of  the 
desperate  position  the  farmers  find 
themselves  in  and  realize  how  much  a 
few  dollars  mean  to  each  farmer.  It  is 
really  painful. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  real  question 
about  the  legality  of  this  move.  For  some 
years,  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Subcommittee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Expoi't  Admin- 
istration Act.  We  liave  tried  to  make 
clear  that  restrictions  on  agricultural 
exports  can  only  be  justified  when  these 


exports  can  be  said  to  have  a  serious  in- 
flationary Impact.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  case  that  can  be  made  that  the 
price  of  cattle  hides  today  has  had  that 
impact  on  om-  economy.  Indeed,  I  think 
one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  prove  that 
it  has  had  any  effect  on  shoe  prices  to 
the  American  consumer. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  a  reasonable  one.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  modest  one.  It  eliminates 
this  highly  questionable  action  which 
Imposes  quotas  on  hide  exports  and 
simply  requires  that  before  such  steps 
can  be  taken  in  the  future  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — which,  after  all. 
would  know  most  about  this  problem — 
must  be  consulted.  It  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal and. I  am  pleased  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Again  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Minnesota 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  hold- 
ing hearings  last  week  on  this  subject, 
one  of  Uie  witnesses  was  Reuben  L. 
Johnson,  director  of  legislative  services 
for  the  National  Farmers  Union.  I  quote 
from  that: 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

On  July  19.  National  Farmers  Union  Presi- 
dent, Tony  Dechant,  in  a  statement  released 
to  the  press,  called  on  the  Administration 
"to  act  Immediatley  to  remove  the  recently 
Imposed  controls  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  cattle  hide  exports." 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Peter  G. 
Peterson,  has  placed  admittedly,  restrictions 
021  cattle  hide  sales  abroad  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  domestic  price.  This  meai:s 
that  the  domestic  shoe  industry  wiU  be  able 
to  bviy  cattle  hides  at  lower  prices  at  the 
expense  of  the  fanner. 

Last  year  the  number  of  cattle  bides  ex- 
ported rose  to  15,614,000  and  brought  us 
$125,890,000  in  revenue  from  overseas  cxis- 
tomers.  The  livestock  industry  benefited 
from  these  transactions.  The  nation  as  a 
whole  benefited  through  the  reduction  <rf  the 
foreign  exchange  problems  of  gold  outflow 
and  the  balance  of  payments. 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerrc 
will  not  permit  consumers  to  buy  shoes  at 
lesser  costs  because  the  cost  of  bide  has  lit- 
tle if  any  relationship  at  all  to  the  cost  of 
shoes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  shoe  Industry 
planned  to  raise  prices  anyway  which  casts 
a  grave  shadow  over  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's action  to  establish  controls  on  the 
export  of  domestically  produced  cattle  bides. 
The  shoe  Industry,  like  bakers  of  bread, 
would  have  the  public  believe  that  farm 
prices  of  hides  and  wheat  determine  the 
cost  of  shoes  and  bread.  But.  we  believe  the 
consuming  public  knows  better. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mr.  Agriculture  oi 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  none  other  than  our  beloved  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Dakota  tMi'. 
Young  ) .  Here  is  what  he  had  to  say  when 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry met  to  hold  hearings  concerning 
the  order  relating'  to  the  export  of  liides: 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  inflation 
that  has  plagued  ovu  economy.  No  one  hrt.s 
escaped  the  effects  of  this  menace  that  erodes 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  It  is  dlsttirbing  io 
note,  however,  that  two  of  the  most  pub- 
licized steps  taken  In  an  effort  to  control 
inflation  in  recent  weeka  have  com*  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nation's  cattle  producers  I 
have  particular  reference  to  the  lifting  of 
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the  quotas  on  meat  Imports  and  the  Unix>sl- 
tlon  of  export  limitations  on  hides. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  cattle  producer  Is 
told  he  is  making  too  much  money  so  he 
v.iU  have  to  compete  with  a  lower  quality, 
lower  priced  product  that  is  produced  abroad 
under  lower  cost  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  told  that  even 
rhuiigh  he  has  a  product  tliat  is  in  great 
demand  for  export,  he  cannot  take  full 
;'.cl vantage  of  this  export  market. 

Uoth  of  these  moves  have  been  m:ide  in 
tlie  name  of  helping  the  consumer.  They  are 
both  aimed  at  lowering  or  Iiolding  the  line 
on  consumer  costs.  Little,  if  any,  consimier 
tjeneflt  will  be  realized,  but  the  livestock 
producer  now  faces  the  threat  ol  a  squeeze 
irom  both  sides.  His  costs  continue  to  rLse. 
while  the  price  for  liis  production  is.  in  ef- 
ifci,  limited  by  these  governmental  actions. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  action  lim- 
iting hide  exports  announced  on  July  15 
could  have  a  much  more  adverse  effect  on 
CHttle  prices  over  a  period  of  time  thf-n  the 
lilting  of  meat  import  quotas,  as  object iou- 
;>b!e  as  that  action  was. 

One  of  the  major  adverse  effect.^  of  this 
move  will  be  to  force  foreign  purchasers 
of  American  hides  to  look  for  synthetics 
or  substitutes  for  leather.  Invariably,  onre 
a  manufacturer  goes  to  chenper  .sutxsi.itutes 
or  synthetics  he  rarely  goes  hack  to  llie  bel- 
ter quality  natural  product. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Don  F.  Magdanz. 
executive  secretaiT-treasurev  of  the  Na- 
tioiial  Livestock  Feeders  Association,  was 
one  of  tlie  witnesses  befoie  tJie  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  He  made 
i^  distinct  contribution.  I  read  from  his 
testimony : 

We  declare  that  the  action  Runounced  by 
Secretary  Peterson  on  Jtily  15  is  absoUitely 
unju.<!tlfied.  grossly  unfair  to  the  cattle  in- 
dustry, completely  Illogical,  and  downright 
provocative.  Furthermore,  it  is  incompatible 
with  nimierous  principles  and  decisions  pre- 
viously made  and  embraced  by  both  the  Con- 
grei-i  and  the  Administration. 

I  will  support  the.se  allegations  after  enttm- 
ernting  the  specific  Inconsistencies  involved. 
In  oxir  opinion,  the  restriction  placed  on  cat- 
tle hides  is: 

1.  Inconsistent  with  the  inter.t  of  Con- 
gress in  passing  and  extending  the  Export 
Administration  Act: 

2.  Inconsistent  with  the  removal  of  meat 
import  restraints; 

3.  Inconsistent  with  efforts  'o  expand  U.S. 
exports  and  Improve  the  balance  o(  payments 
situation; 

4.  Inconsistent  with  the  stated  objective  of 
holding  shoe  prices  in  check:  and 

5.  Inconsistent  with  the  stated  goal  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  raise 
iarm  income  to  equitable  levels 

In  addition,  the  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Is: 

1.  Ill-timed,  coming  Just  ahead  of  increased 
cattle  hide  production: 

'i.  A  tailor-made  Invitation  for  unscriipu- 
loui  persons  to  develop  a  flourishing  speculu- 
tue  market  in  trading  the  required  export 
tii-kets;  and 

3,  An  obvious  attempt  to  bail  out  the  U.S. 
shoe  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  domes- 
!ic    cattle    feeders   and   producers. 

Mr.  Magdanz  testified  later  in  his 
testimony: 

Mr.  Magdanz.  The  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  production  of  cattle  hides  exceeds 
domestic  requirements  is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion. It  Is  an  Indisputable  fact  that  produc- 
tion does  exceed  domestic  requirements.  As 
ohown  in  the  table  on  the  last  page  of  this 
.stnteraent,  40  to  45  percent  of  our  entire  cat- 
tle  hide   production   goes   abroad. 

It  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  stands  on  the  legal  tech< 


nlcality  that  a  determination  has  not  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the 
effect  that  cattle  bides  are  being  produced 
in  a  quantity  which  exceeds  domestic  re- 
quirements. 

However,  we  interpret  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress to  make  it  Incumbent  on  the  President, 
or  his  delegate,  to  seek  the  determination 
provided  for  in  Section  4(e)  before  taking 
any  export  control  action  on  an  agricultural 
commodity  under  the  authority  provided  in 
Section  3(2)  (A). 

Most  certainly.  It  was  not.  and  is  not,  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  be  used  to 
deliberately  roll  back  the  prices  of  farm 
products. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Magdanz  and  many 
other  witnesses  went  on  in  their  testi- 
mony to  specifically  endorse  the  Curtis 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  another  knowledgeable 
witness  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  last  week  was  Mr. 
C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  National  Cattlemen's 
Association.  I  read  from  his  testimony: 

The  domestic  beef  cattle  industry  Is  tired 
of  having  to  "pay  the  bill"  under  the  threat 
of  U.S.  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers  that 
they  must  raise  shoe  prices  "if  something 
isn"t  done  to  restrict  the  exportation  of  U.S. 
cattle  hides." 

The  1972  action  of  the  Conuiierce  Depart- 
ment, although  not  IdeiUical  to  I90t>.  closely 
parallels  It. 

In  1966.  shoo  inaiiufaptiirpr.<!  rhreateiiPd  to 
raise  shoe  prices  iinlts.s  .something  was  done 
to  forcp  down  the  price  of  domestic  cattle 
hides. 

An  export  embargo  was  placed  on  them, 
prices  fell,  reflecting  approximately  $4.00 
per  head  drop  In  domestic  cattle  prices  and 
the  shoe  manufacturers  proceeded  to  rai.se 
the  price  of  shoes  anyway.  U.S.  cattlemen 
paid  the  bill  and  the  U.S.  shoe  manufac- 
turers pocketed  the  profits. 

Although  the  1972  action  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  still  permits  hides  to  be 
exported,  there  has  been  so  much  confusion 
and  concern  about  the  complex  ticket  or 
certificate  method,  meat  packers  cannot  ade- 
qiiaiely  plan  their  cattle  buying  prograni.s 
and  take  Into  account  by-product  values. 
This  completely  disrupts  marketing  patterns 
of  beef  cattle. 

Mr.  McMillan  goes  on  to  .state; 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association  that  the  re- 
striction on  hide  exports  will  be  lifted.  Were 
it  not  for  the  price  levels  that  have  prevailed 
for  hides  in  recent  weeks,  the  by-product 
drop  of  meat  packers  would  be  much  lower. 
If  that  by-product  drop  declines  substan- 
tially, the  meat  packer  must  adjust  his  mar- 
sin  by  paying  less  for  cattle  or  selling  carcass 
beef  for  more. 

If  carcass  beef  prices  Increase,  this  means 
that  con.sumers  will  have  to  pay  more  for  beef 
in  the  retail  meat  counter.  If  meat  packers 
pay  less  for  cattle,  it  could  place  cattleineu 
in  a  loss  position.  As  a  practical  matter,  both 
of  these  things  will  probably  happen. 

A  serious  effect  of  restricting  hide  exports 
Is  on  the  matter  of  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 
It  seems  Inconceivable  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  opened  flood  gates  to  more  meat  im- 
ports while  restricting  hide  exports.  Both  of 
these  actions  are  detrimental  to  the  beef 
cattle  industry,  but  together  they  compound 
the  very  serious  balance  of  payments  problem. 

Senator  Curtis  has  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Export  Control  Act  which  we  believe 
deserves  the  support  of  every  U.S.  Senator. 
His  proposal  would  require  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  before  any  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  restrict  the  exportation  of  an 
agricultural  commodity.  Had  this  authority 


been  available,  the  unfortunate  action  of  the 
Commerce  Department  of  JiUy  15,  1972,  like- 
ly woiUd  not  have  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  even  though  confined  to  3 
days,  were  very  thorough.  No  witnesses 
were  turned  away,  yet  we  were  able  to 
take  the  testimony  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable people  in  this  field.  I  wish  to 
.say  again  for  the  Record  that  one  6f  tht 
reasons  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  speaking  at  length  and  in- 
corporating in  his  remarks  material 
from  these  various  witnesses  is  that  our 
time  situation  is  such  that  Senators  will 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  Baxter  Freese,  president  of  the 
Iowa  Beef  Producers,  Ames,  Iowa,  gave 
some  very  helpful  testimony  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  quote  now  that  testimony: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  to  share  the  views  of  lowas 
50.000  cattlemen  on  the  matter  of  hide  ex- 
port restrictions. 

My  name  is  Baxter  PYeeze.  I  am  an  Iowa 
farmer  actively  involved  in  the  production 
of  beef,  pork,  corn  and  soybeans.  I  have  only 
limited  knowledge  about  hide  sales,  the  tan- 
ning industry  and  shoe  manufacturing. 
Therefore,  I  will  limit  my  remarks  to  an  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  Iowa  cattlemen. 

Gentlemen,  these  feelings  can  best  be 
phrased  very  simply  and  bluntly — they  are 
mad.  Just  plain  mad.  This  was  alluded  to  by 
Senator  Aiken  and  this  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion. This  was  not  brought  about  by  people 
like  me,  as  our  fellow  feeders  called  me.  They 
kind  ot  got  me  perturbed. 

In  fact.  I  have  not  witnessed  such  an 
nrots.sed  reaction  from  a  governmental  deci- 
sion for  many  years. 

We  were  disappointed  when  quotas  were 
lifted  on  imported  meats.  We  were  frustrated 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  started  actively 
.soliciting  shipments  of  foreign  meat  into 
this  country.  To  have  our  Industry  be  made 
the  whipping  boy  for  the  third  time  In  as 
many  weeks  should  explain  why  Iowa 
cattlemen  have  reacted   in  this   way. 

I  also  quote  from  Mr.  Freese  as  follows: 
We  would  ask.  why  are  Iowa  cattlemen  ex- 
I)ecLed  to  subsidize  the  tanning  industry  and 
the  shoe  manufacturing  industry  when  there 
is  probably  no  more  than  75  cents  to  tl.50 
worth  of  rawhide  in  a  pair  of  shoes  retailing 
In  the  range  of  $20  to  $40.  With  five  children, 
no  one  Is  more  aware  of  the  high  cost  of 
shoes  than  I. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Mr.  Free.se  was 
exceedingly  fair  in  his  statement  because 
it  IS  very  doubtful  that  the  amount  of 
hide  in  a  pair  of  shoes  rims  from  75  cents 
to  $1.50;  it  is  more  apt  to  be  from  a  few 
cents  to  50  cents. 
I  again  quote  from  Mr.  Freese: 
The  other  comment  I  might  moke,  after  lis- 
tening to  the  presentation  this  morning  from 
the  Commerce  Department,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  cattle  business  became  apparent. 
I  think  that  every  cattle  producer  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  every  banker,  and  every  truck 
driver  and  every  feed  manufacturer  Is  going 
to  be  100  percent  behind  Senator  Curtis' 
amendment  to  put  somewhat  controls  on 
hide  exports  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  were  favored  with  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  H.  L.  Gerhsirt.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America  and  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  Newman  Grove.  Nebr_ 
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Mr.  President,  Newman  Grove  is  a  fine, 
small  city  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  It 
came  close  to  being  the  county  seat.  It 
\a  one  of  those  towns  where,  as  in  many 
other  American  towns,  the  banker  is 
known  by  everyone  and  knows  everyone, 
and  he  has  helped  the  people  of  his 
community  and  is  familiar  with  their 
problems  and  with  their  hopes.  I  read 
from  his  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee: 

I  consider  the  quotas  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  unfair  and  un- 
warranted for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  will  have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices 
of  live  cattle  at  a  thne  when  these  prices  are 
Just  getting  back  up  to  what  they  were  20 
years  ago.  We  submit  that  none  of  us  would 
be  satisfied  with  wages  received  20  years  ago. 

2.  Prices  received  by  agriculture  have  not 
kept  up  with  costs  or  prices  received  by  other 
segments  of  the  economy  over  the  past  20 
years.  Today's  American  housewife  spends  16 
percent  of  the  family  budget  for  food  com- 
pared to  31  percent  In  Prance  and  50  percent 
in  Russia.  Yet  In  1971  net  farm  Income  was 
slightly  lower  than  In  1950. 

3.  Our  Information  Is  that  after  allowing 
a  moderate  amount  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment, the  farmer  and  rancher  received  1.1 
percent  return  on  his  investment  In  1969, 
compared  to  23.6  percent  for  leading  food 
chains.  Wlille  his  net  Uicome  dropped  slightly 
during  these  20  years,  his  debt  increased  by 
over  five  times  and  investment  Increased  by 
over  214  times.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  our 
farm  population  has  decreased  by  about  58 
percent  in  the  past  20  years,  seriously  affect- 
lug  our  nation's  small  towns  and  businesses. 

4.  The  reasons  given  for  Imposhig  cealings 
on  hide  exports  is  to  hold  down  the  price  of 
shoes  and  other  leather  goods. 

The  Secretary,  as  quoted  by  the  press,  has 
stated  that  hides  have  climbed  to  a  price  of 
29  cents  per  pound  as  compared  to  an  aver- 
age of  14  cents.  The  15-cent-per-pound  dif- 
ference In  the  price  of  a  hide  from  one  steer 
amounts  to  $7.50,  a  sum  that  could  mean  the 
difference  between  a  profit  or  a  loss  to  tlie 
rancher  selling  the  steer. 

Mr.  President,  additional  helpful  tes- 
timony was  presented  by  Mr.  Frank  R. 
West,  chairman  of  the  board  and  presi- 
dent of  American  Beef  Packers,  Inc.  I 
quote  from  his  testimony: 

I  am  Prank  West,  President  of  American 
Beef  Packers,  the  second  largest  slaughterer 
of  choice  and  prime  cattle  In  the  United 
States  with  annual  sales  over  $500  million. 
American  Beef  defieshes  and  sorts  all  of 
their  hides  into  various  categories  for  selling 
to  U.S.  tanners  and  to  exporters  for  overseas 
customers.  My  views  on  the  new  regulations 
restricting  hide  exports  are  as  foUows: 

1.  The  regulations  resulted  In  a  stalemate 
In  the  trading  of  bides.  On  July  17  and  18 
there  was  no  hide  market  at  all;  then  on 
July  19  and  20  there  was  a  market  for  se- 
lected categories.  Again  on  July  21  there  was 
no  market,  and  this  week  to  date  there  has 
been  no  hide  market. 

Senator  CtmTis.  Will  you  explain  to  those 
of  us  who  are  not  hi  the  trade  what  is 
meant  by  there  is  no  market  this  week? 
Does  that  mean  you  couldn't  sell  any  or 
there  weren't  any  quotations? 

Mr.  West.  No  quotations,  no  bids.  We 
would  get  very  few  calls.  Where  nonnaUy 
you  may  get  ten  calls  a  day  from  people 
wanting  to  buy  hides,  you  may  get  four 
Inquiries  on  what  you  would  take  for  hides 
but  no  call  backs  to  trade. 

Senator  Cttrtis.  Do  those  calls  normally 
come  from  tanners? 

Mr.  Wkst.  These  calls  come  from  what  we 
caU  dealMB,  dealers  and  exporters,  who  then 
Bell  to  the  tanners. 


Senator  KIilleb.  So  what  are  you  doing 
with  your  hides? 

Mr.  West.  We  are  holding  them. 

Senator  Curtis.  Holding  them? 

Mr.  West.  Yes. 

Senator  Cdhtis.  What  kind  of  a  problem  is 
that?  Mayl)e  It  is  covered  in  your  statement 
later,  but  does  that  create  a  space  storage 
problem  for  some  packers? 

Mr.  West.  Normally  we  sell  our  hides  from 
six  weeks  to  as  much  as  through  November 
14,  on  some  categories,  certain  export  hides. 

Senator  Mu-lih.  Do  you  mean  some  of  the 
hides  you  have  in  your  hiventory  have  been 
sold  for  delivery  at  that  time? 

Mr.  West.  Yes.  As  we  make  them  we  ship 
them  against  contracts  made  through  Novem- 
ber 14.  However,  some  categories  exporters 
don't  use  on  a  regular  basis. 

Senator  CtmTis.  When  you  are  talking  about 
no  bids,  you  are  talking  about  no  bids  for 
future  delivery? 

Mr.  West.  That  Is  right.  Practically  all 
hides  are  sold  on  a  future  delivery  because 
of  the  storage  problem,  shrink  and  factors 
of  this  nature. 

Senator  Curtis.  But  there  has  currently 
been  practically  no  bidding  going  on  since 
this  program  was  announced? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  right. 

I  predict  there  Is  going  to  be  a  ticket  busi- 
ness, as  tickets  wlU  be  traded  as  an  item  and 
the  worst  part  of  this  Is  that  people  other 
than  tJie  regular  exporters  or  packers  will  be 
able  to  purchase  these  tickets.  I  anticipate 
that  tickets  will  be  worth  a  substantial 
amount — no  one  knows  at  this  point.  I  also 
predict  that  there  could  be  a  black  market  in 
tickets.  Further,  it  is  my  belief  that  VS.  shoe 
prices  will  not  change  in  any  way  except  pos- 
sibly to  go  up.  Since  95  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a  shoe  is  made  up  of  retail  nmrkup,  labor,  and 
other  costs  related  to  the  manufacturing  and 
tanning  of  hides,  only  five  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  shoe  goes  foe.  the  raw  hide. 

In  looking  oveK  the  regulations,  1  noted 
there  are  no  restrictions  on  bellies,  shoulders 
or  cropons.  Also,  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
exporting  of  wet  blue  hides.  I  see  these  as 
nothing  but  big  loopholes. 

As  hides  are  sold  approximately  six  weeks 
to  three  months  in  advance,  there  are  going 
to  be  many  breaches  of  contracts  on  overseas 
customers  that  have  been  cultivated  In  the 
past  three  years.  If  the  regulations  stand  as 
written,  many  exporters  could  go  bankrupt. 
American  Beef  Packers  and  many  other  p«M:k- 
ers  like  us  have  sold  hides  to  exporters 
through  November  15  prior  to  the  restrictions. 
If  exporters  have  to  dimip  these  hides  back 
on  the  domestic  market,  it  will  be  chaos. 

Then  I  asked  Mr.  West: 

Senator  Curtis.  Will  it  have  an  adverse 
effect  CMi  the  price  of  cattle? 

Mr.  West.  Yes.  I  would  predict  this.  The 
only  reason  it  hasn't  shown  up  immediately 
Is  because  hides  are  sold  ahead.  You  wlU  see 
more  of  this  problem  around  the  first  of 
October. 

Senator  Curtis.  Did  you  have  experience 
inider  the  1966  effort  to  restrict  the  export 
of  hides? 

Mr.  West.  Yes. 

Senator  Curtis.  This  ticket  arrangement 
did  not  exist  at  that  time? 

Mr.  West.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cnrns.  And  this  Is  more  ctimber- 
some  and  more  damaging  to  the  normal  flow 
of  business? 

Mr.  West.  I  believe  it  Is.  It  Is  a  negotiable 
ticket  and  people  who  are  not  In  the  export- 
Uig  business  or  in  the  hide  business  at  the 
present  time,  or  meat  packers — any  man  on 
the  street — could  buy  one  of  these  tickets. 

Senator  Curtis.  It  opens  up  opportunities, 
at  least,  for  taking  advantage  and  getting  it 
In  the  hands  of  people  who  will  use  It  against 
our  Interest;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  West.  If  they  remahi  the  same  as  writ- 


ten. I  predict  \<ou  will  have  a  regular  black 
market. 

Mr.  President,  another  witness  appear- 
ing before  tlie  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tui-e  and  Forestry  was  Mr.  Roy  W.  Len- 
nartson,  of  the  Western  States  Meat 
Packers'  Association,  who  ofiQces  in  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  Here  Is  what  he  said: 

The  only  highlight  I  woiUd  mention  is 
Western  States  Meat  Packers  is  headquar- 
tered in  San  Frauci-sco,  representing  the 
packers  and  producers  in  11  western  states. 
The  association  U  obviously  opposed  to  the 
program  announced  by  Commerce.  We  don't 
think  it  is  necessary  hi  terms  of  Its  scope 
and  its  complexities  and  so  forth,  and  In 
view  of  the  doubtful  remedies  It  set  out  to 
correct. 

We  do  point  out  that  the  packers  and  pro- 
ducers of  the  West  Coast  have  been  diacriml- 
uated  seriously  In  the  proposal  in  that  over 
75  percent  of  all  hides  produced  in  those 
states  are  exported.  In  many,  many  cases  lOQ 
percent  are  exported  on  the  part  of  the  pack- 
ers and  producers.  We  do  reflect  concern  also 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  nationwide  of 
these  so-called  export  tickets.  It  sets  up  a 
whole  new  system  of  exchange  which  is  going 
to  be  complex  and  the  results  of  which  no- 
body can  contemplate  at  this  time. 

The  potential  value  of  these  certihcaies 
could  well  be  such  as  to  create  a  very 
serious  black  market  situation,  as  we  call 
it.  We  doubt  seriously  whether  tlie  results 
of  this  additional  value  will  be  Imparted 
back  to  the  producers. 

Finally,  we  are  very  much  concerned  as 
to  the  impact  this  program  is  going  to  have 
on  the  tremendous  amount  ol  work  con- 
ducted by  both  the  association  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  developing  export 
markets  for  hide:^  over  the  years. 

Tliese  may  now  come  to  naught  in  view 
of  the  disruption  that  wiU  be  caiised  by 
the  program. 

Ml'.  S.  W.  Frankenthal,  pi-esident  of 
PackerUuid  Packing  Co.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  had  this  to  saj' : 

I  feel  that  the  real  problem  is  that  the 
tanning  and  shoe  Industry  have  obtained 
special  economic  protection  to  cover  up  its 
inefficiencies  and  the  high  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  all  at  the  proposed  expense  of 
the  farmers  and  the  vendor  of  hides. 

The  tragic  truth  Is  that  hides  are  being 
exported,  processed  Into  leather,  sold  for  pro- 
duction of  leather  goods  which  are  shipped 
back  to  this  country,  and  sold  at  retail  prices 
considerably  lower  than  the  same  product 
manufactiired  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  shoe  mantifactm'ers 
and  the  tanners  are  faced  with  some 
tough  competition,  but  there  is  nothing 
imfair  or  to  their  disadvantage  in  their 
purchase  of  cattle  hides,  because  the  for- 
eign purcliasei-s  are  not  buying  cattle 
hides  more  cheaply  than  our  own  indus- 
try can.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foreign 
purchasers,  in  many  instances,  are  pay- 
ing more  than  are  domestic  purchasers  of 
hides. 

Another  witness  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  last  week 
was  Mr.  John  Dunning,  director  of  gov- 
ei-nment  relations  for  the  National  In- 
dependent Meat  packers  Association. 
With  him  was  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Pewett,  the 
general  counsel  of  that  organisation. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Dunning's  statement: 

This  unwarranted  action  was  based  on  the 
premise  ihat  the  domestic  supply  of  these 
materials  was  being  endangerwl  by  a  grow- 
ing export  market  for  cattle  bldea.  FoUow- 
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ing  a  meeting  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  Industry  executives  on  April  17,  1972, 
the  Secretary  announced  that  more  Informa- 
tion was  needed  to  establish  the  present  In- 
ventory of  cattle  hides:  the  estimated  re- 
quirements of  the  domestic  shoe  manufac- 
turers; the  estimated  requirements  of  the  ex- 
porters: as  well  as  the  projected  production 
of  cattle  hides  for  the  balance  ol  the  year. 

When  these  figi-jres  were  compiled  and 
analyzed,  the  Secretary  determined  that  the 
domestic  supply  of  hides  was  not  riilng  fast 
enough  to  cover  what  he  described  as  "bur- 
geoning demands  by  domestic  and  foreign 
buyers  for  U.S.  hides"  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore required  to  move  under  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  "to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of  .scarce 
materials  and  to  reduce  the  serious  infla- 
tionary Impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand." 

I  quote  further: 

We  believe  that  the  Secretary  was  misled 
by  the  information  given  him.  Tlie  figures 
covering  the  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
for  cattle  hides  were  provided  by  segments 
Ot  the  Industry  having  a  direct  interest  In 
lower  prices  for  hides. 

The  shoe  manufacturers  themselves  pro- 
Tided  the  Department  of  Commerce  with  the 
"projected"  production  figure  of  leather 
shoes  and  slippers  for  the  August-December 
1972  period.  These  figiires  appear  in  Chart  A 
Attached  to  this  statement  and  was  supplied 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  part  of 
the  background  Information  for  this  Export 
Control  program. 

The  shoe  manufacturers  estimated  their 
production  at  168,101,000  pairs  of  shoes  for 
the  period  August-December  1972,  or  7.3  per- 
cent more  production  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1971.  Yet  the  domestic  production 
of  leather  shoes  has  declined  every  year  since 
1966  by  an  average  amount  of  6.3  percent 
per  year,  and  In  fact  has  continued  to  de- 
cline at  the  rate  of  2.9  percent  during  the 
first  foxir  months  of  1972. 

Mr.  Dunnlng's  statement  continued: 

Allowing  for  a  two  percent  increase  in  shoe 
production,  in  spite  of  a  six  year  history  of 
declining  production,  the  projected  increa.se 
In  domestic  needs  for  cattle  hides  would  be 
253.000  bides  rather  than  638,000  bides  as 
shown  on  Chart  B,  for  the  period  March- 
December  1973.  And  projecting  a  2.2  percent 
Increase  In  bide  exports  for  this  same  period, 
which  la  In  line  with  exports  through  May 
of  this  year,  we  can  account  for  an  Increase 
In  hide  exports  of  294,000  bides. 

Projecting  these  demand  figures  against 
the  estimated  domestic  supply  of  hides  and 
leather,  we  foresee  an  Imbalance  of  240,000 
out  of  30,800,000  hides  produced  between 
March-December  1972.  or  a  short  supply 
situation  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 

I  believe  the  figure  nuis  at  something  like 
1  'lOOths  of  one  percent. 

This  Is  certainly  not  a  situation  warrant- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  now  to  some  of 
the  testimony — and  there  was  not  very 
much — in  support  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

This  is  the  testimonj'  of  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Anderson,  president,  and  Herbert  Wein- 
stein,  of  Parson's  Tanning  Co.,  Cliicago, 

ni. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  export  controls  will 
result  In  strengthening  the  tanning  and  shoe 
Industries  of  the  United  States  for  it  will  be  a 
great  equalizer.  Raw  material  costs  to  for- 
eign nations  will  be  higher  thereby  reduc- 
ing their  labor  cost  advantage.  American 
tanning  and  shoe  manufacturers  wUl  have 
tower  raw  material  costs  offsetting  their  high 
labor  cost.  Tbe  net  effect  will  be  the  United 


States  shoe  maniifacturer  will  be  able  to  bet- 
ter compete  with  shoe  Imports  than  he  can 
now. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  not  startling? 
They  say  they  wtmt  to  knock  down  the 
price  to  the  farmer  to  offset  tlieir  high 
labor  costs.  I  did  not  say  that;  they  did. 
The  tanners  openly  adnut  that  the  rea- 
son why  they  pressured  these  bureau- 
crats into  Issuing  such  an  order  was,  in 
their  language,  thus  "offsetting  their 
high  labor  costs."  How  imfair  can  we 
get? 

I  want  to  read  again  from  Mr.  Ander- 
son's testimony.  I  asked  this  question: 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  Japanese  buying  hides 
in  this  country  cheaper  than  you  can  buy 
tliem? 

Mr.  ANDERso>f.  No.  They  pay  a  premium  for 
aU  hides.  There  is  a  hide  man  In  this  room 
that  sells  to  Japan  under  contract  at  higher 
prices  than  domestic.  This  has  been  normal. 

Senator  Curtis.  So  any  advantage  that  the 
Japanese  have  Isn't  becau.se  of  the  price  of 
hides? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Whatever  advantage  they 
they  get,  sir,  it  seems  to  be  that  the  govern- 
ment is  behind  the  operation  to  some  extent. 
How  they  can  pay  these  prices 

Mr.  Weinstein.  They  have  In  J.ipan  a  tan- 
ning capacity  for  12  million  hides,  approxi- 
mately, and  they  use  tho.se  hides  basically  for 
their  own  consumption. 

We  camiot  ship  a  foot  or  a  pound  of  leather 
Into  Japan  legally.  It  is  Illegal  fur  us  to  ship 
leather  Into  Japan. 

Senator  Curtis.  That  Is  what  I  said.  Your 
problem  is  not  because  Japan  can  buy  hides 
cheaper  than  you  can.  Your  problem  Is  other 
matters.  Japan  has  no  advantage  in  the  hide 
situation,  according  to  your  own  testimony. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  they  would  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage. They  are  biiying  a  higher  priced 
raw  material. 

Tliink  of  it.  Because  these  gentlemen, 
who  want  this  order,  cannot  reach  the 
foreigner,  and  seemingly  they  cannot  do 
anything  about  their  labor  costs,  they 
are  attacking  the  producer  of  cattle  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning, the  amendment  I  have  proposed, 
which  is  joined  in  by  a  long  list  of  co- 
sponsors,  would  do  two  things:  It  would 
pro\1de  that  in  the  exercise  of  tliis  export 
control  authority,  they  could  not  exer- 
cise it  with  respect  to  an  agricultural 
commodity,  including  hides,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  second  part  would  be  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  order  that  already  has  been 
issued.  I  doubt  that  it  would  have  any 
force  and  effect  after  we  would  change 
the  law,  but,  to  make  it  clear,  we  have 
incorporated  tlie  second  section,  which 
would  do  that. 

Naturally,  the  question  is  raised,  What 
good  will  the  transfer  of  this  authority 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  do?  It 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  You  will 
be  dealing  with  the  Department  that 
knows  agriculture,  that  has  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  where 
these  cattle  are  slaughtered.  Knowledge- 
able people  in  many  sections  of  the  De- 
partment will  be  working  out  the.sc 
things. 

Fui-tliennore.  they  will  have  accurate 
statistics.  I  could  not  follow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  their  charts.  But 
there  were  many  witnesses  in  the  room 
who  are  still  looking  for  2  million  hides. 


My  purpose  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  to  do  something  about  hides.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  farmers  of  the 
coimtry  retain  a  business  they  built  up, 
rather  tlian  have  it  destroyed  and  tam- 
pered with,  rather  than  have  a  black 
market,  and  rather  than  rob  the  farmer 
because  somebody  else  is  getting  too 
much. 

Secretary  Butz  appeared  as  a  witness. 
His  defense  of  the  American  fanner  is 
well  known.  His  willingness  to  go  to  bat 
for  the  farm  families  of  our  country  has 
been  well  established  in  recent  months. 

I  invite  attention  to  two  things  in  the 
statement  of  Secretary  Butz.  Naturally, 
he  could  not  come  there  and  state  that 
his  own  administration  was  in  error.  But 
lie  did  respond  to  the  questions. 

Before  I  quote  Secretary  Butz  on  the 
important  question.  I  want  to  quote  him 
on  another  matter  in  his  testimony  last 
week  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. This  is  what  Secretary  Butz  said: 

Secretarj'  Butz.  In  1972,  the  consumers  will 
spend  approximately  15.6  percent  of  their 
disposal  Income  for  food,  compared  with  16 
percent  last  year.  It  was  23  percent  20  years 
ago  for  their  food  and  the  consumer  is 
spending  less  each  year  for  food,  at  least  of 
their  disposal  Income. 

Then  S^iator  Bellmon,  after  much 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  exports  of 
hides,  presented  the  important  question 
to  the  Secretary : 

Senator  Bellmon.  Even  If  the  export  de- 
mands are  up,  what  Is  the  reason  for  this, 
other  than  that  we  want  to  drive  prices  down. 
I  think  we  have  the  wrong  man,  honestly,  on 
the  griddle.  I  don't  believe  you  honestly  want 
to  do  what  was  done. 

Secretary  Btrrz.  There  Is  no  secret  about  It. 
I  wUl  teU  you  that  It  Is  no  secret.  I  argued 
against  It.  X  did  not  want  It  Imposed. 

This  is  the  Government  official  who 
should  be  in  charge  of  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  man- 
agers of  this  bill  will  see  fit  to  accept 
this  amendment.  That  way,  the  measure 
can  be  completed  tomorrow,  it  can  go  to 
the  President,  and  it  can  be  signed.  I  am 
not  unaware  that  there  are  features  of 
this  export  control  law  that  are  neces- 
sary. I  will,  at  a  later  date,  offer  tliis 
amendment.  I  have  spoken  today  for  the 
purpose  of  apprising  Senators  of  the  rec- 
ord that  was  established  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  President,  I  j-ield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  the  initiative 
taken  by  him  in  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  export  control  bill  which 
would  give  final  authority  over  export 
controls  over  all  agricultural  products, 
including  fats  and  oils  and  animal  hides, 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That 
is  where  it  belongs.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Cui-tis  amendment. 

The  recent  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  imposing  a  ceiling  on  hide 
exports  has  been  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
fanner.  Testimony  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agricultme  has  made 
that  amply  clear.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
trol is  to  check  or  reduce  the  price  of 
hides  wliich,  admittedly,  have  advanced 
since  last  year.  We  are  told  that  hide 
prices  are  at  an  all-time  high.  But  what 
is  "liigh"  in  this  ca.se?  Hide  prices  today 
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are  actually  lower  than  the  OPA  ceilings 
of  30  years  ago,  If  adjustment  is  made  for 
changes  in  the  general  price  level.  After 
all,  everything — wages,  rents,  the  prices 
of  other  things,  costs  generally  including 
the  costs  of  the  farmer  and  the  whole 
cattle  and  meat  industry — are  all  at  an 
all-time  high.  How  can  this  one  industry 
live  at  a  price  which  is  below  the  ceiling 
level  of  30  years  ago,  when  all  other 
prices  are  up? 

Any  reduction  in  the  price  of  hides 
has  an  Impact  directly  on  the  price  of 
cattle  which  the  rancher  and  feeder 
sell.  A  reduction  of  10  cents  a  pound  in 
the  price  of  hides  means  a  loss  of  about 
$7  a  head  in  the  price  received  for  cattle. 
In  effect,  this  decision  represents  action 
to  benefit  the  leather  and  shoe  industries 
at  the  expense  of  agiiculture.  Why  should 
the  shoe  industry  be  given  assistance  at 
the  expense  of  the  farmer? 

Year  in  and  year  out  in  this  body  we 
are  concerned  about  farm  income,  we 
pass  legislation  designed  to  help  main- 
tain farm  income  at  a  reasonable  level. 
Despite  our  best  efforts,  the  farmer's 
share  in  the  national  income  continues 
to  dwindle,  and  each  year  thousands  of 
farmers  close  down,  sell  out,  give  up  the 
effort  to  continue  an  independent  opera- 
tion. If  the  market  supports  a  level  of 
hide  prices  which  helps  give  the  live- 
stockman  an  adequate  income,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  at  least  restrain  itself 
from  Interfering  with  that  wholesome 
fact. 

We  are  told  that  it  requires  about  5 ',2 
pomids  of  green  hides  on  tlie  average  to 
make  a  pair  of  men's  shoes.  For  women's 
or  children's  shoes,  only  half  that  weight 
of  hides  is  required.  Thus,  even  at  pres- 
ent hide  prices,  the  cost  of  the  hides 
makes  up  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
final  retail  price.  Holding  down  the  price 
of  hides  to  control  shoe  prices  is  like 
holding  down  the  price  of  wheat  to  con- 
trol bread  prices  or  the  price  of  cotton 
to  manufacture  and  sell  the  white  shirts 
or  the  colored  shirts  that  many  of  you 
may  be  wearing  today.  The  cost  of  the 
raw  material  is  just  too  small  a  part  of 
the  retail  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  to  make 
much  difference. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
calculated  that  production  of  hides  this 
year  will  be  about  39  million,  compared 
with  37.6  million  last  year,  an  increase 
of  1.4  milUon  hides.  The  last  report  of 
cattle  on  feed  shows  an  increase  on  July  1 
of  14.4  percent,  compared  with  last  year. 
These  cattle  will  be  coming  to  market, 
along  with  the  fall  marketing  of  nonfed 
cattle,  and  this  will  mean  a  heavy  vol- 
ume of  hide  production  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Clearly  there  is  no 
shortage  in  prospect. 

On  the  other  hand,  domestic  use  has 
faUen  off  steadily  for  the  last  3  years. 
Domestic  use  reached  a  peak  of  22.5 
million  pieces  in  1968,  but  amounted  to 
only  19.9  million  pieces  in  1971.  Mean- 
while, export  demand  has  remained 
strong  and  this  has  been  tlie  salvation 
of  the  cattleman.  The  hide  export  con- 
trol order  would  permit  only  a  very  slight 
Increase  in  foreign  sales,  while  perhaps 
providing  the  domestic  leather  and  shoe 


industries  with  more  hides  than  they 
need  or  can  use. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  that  we  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  play 
a  role  in  decisions  of  this  sort,  by  adding 
the  Curtis  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  no 
desire  to  debate  the  proposed  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis),  who  has  such  wide  knowledge 
in  this  area. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  current  problem  with  hide  prices — 
which  have  doubled — in  a  year  come 
from  other  nations'  poUcies  and  actions. 

Also,  while  I  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  for  the  failure  of  our  f armere  to 
share  in  our  economic  growth,  I  question 
how  much  this  amendment  would  help, 
especially  since,  even  after  the  100  per- 
cent-increase in  price  in  the  last  year,  the 
hide  represents  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
price  of  the  animal. 

Against  this  must  be  measured  the  in- 
creased costs  to  consumers  and  the  po- 
tential loss  of  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

So  that  the  Senate  may  have  some 
views  and  facts  relating  to  these  con- 
cerns I  ask  that  certain  material  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrATtMENT    BY    WiLBUR    MULS,    CHAIRMAN    OP 

THE  House  Ways  and  Means  Cosimittee,  on 
THE  Floor  of  the  House  op  Representa- 
tives, March  2,  1972 

Tlie  recent  controversy  over  the  import  sur- 
charge has  distracted  attention  from  the 
overdue  need  to  close  Inflationary  loopholes 
in  certain  of  our  export  markets. 

Specifically,  I  am  greatly  concerned  that 
the  export  loophole  Inviting  foreign  specula- 
tive exploitation  of  the  American  hide  mar- 
ket is  at  one  and  the  same  time  Inflating  our 
costs  and  deflat  ing  our  employment. 

'Stagflation '  is  more  than  a  theorj-  so  far 
;is  the  Inflation  of  American  hide  costs  and 
the  deflation  of  the  American  shoe  and  leath- 
er industry  are  concerned.  It  is  a  costly  fact. 
U.S.  hide  prices  have  roughly  doubled  In 
the  past  year.  Export  demand  has  bid  them 
up.  The  jump  in  hide  exports  Is  matched  by 
a  corresponding  Jump  in  shoe  Imports,  which 
have  been  running  close  to  half  of  U£.  shoe 
production — as  against  a  mere  5%  In  1960. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
imports  soared  to  no  less  than  two-thirds  of 
U.S.  shoe  production  in  January!  This  ratio 
of  imports  to  a  basic  American  product  Is  in- 
supportable !  It  calls  for  prompt  and  incisive 
action  by  the  President — Just  as  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  focus  again  on  domestic  and  eco- 
nomic affairs! 

In  the  case  of  the  distress  suffered  by 
Americas  Import-sensitive  textile  and  steel 
industries.  Presidential  relief  actions  were 
prompted  when  the  ratio  of  Imports  to  pro- 
duction hit  the  sore  nerve  represented  by 
10'.;. 

The  policy  Implications  of  this  spectacle 
are  even  more  disturbing  than  the  actual  toU 
taken  by  hide  cost  inflation  and  shoe  indus- 
try shrinkage.  No  other  power  of  standing 
In  tbe  world  today  freely  invites  its  com- 
petitors to  strip  It  of  its  proprietary  raw 
materials,  while  Inviting  them  at  the  same 
time  to  flood  Its  markets  with  lower-cost 
products  fabricated  from  these  same  pro- 
prietary raw  materials.  I  do  not  believe  that 


America  is  still  so  rich  or  so  naive  that  she 
can  afford  or  agree  to  remain  so  improvident. 

Two  warning  signals  from  the  marketplace 
leave  no  doubt  that  failure  to  close  this  ex- 
port loophole  promptly  will  cause  the  other 
shoe  to  drop — and  I  am  not  joking. 

The  first  danger  signal  is  coming  from  the 
distress-ridden  dollar  market  overseas:  there 
is  no  doubt  that  foreign  shoe  manufacturer.;, 
joining  In  the  speculation  that  the  dollars 
they  already  have  and  the  dollars  they  are  e-\- 
pecting  to  earn  wUl  be  worth  less,  are  using 
them  now  to  bid  up  the  price  of  hides.  Con- 
sequently, foreign  fears  for  another  mark- 
down  In  the  dollar  are  confirming  domestic 
fears  of  another  notch-up  for  both  inflation 
and  unemployment. 

Tlie  second  danger  confronts  the  American 
consumer.  The  direct  cost  consequences  to 
the  American  consumer  of  the  run-up  In  the 
hide  market  are  putting  the  Price  Commis- 
sion on  notice  to  sanction  an  Increase  hi  the 
retail  price  of  shoes  of  anything  from  $1  to 
$3  a  pair.  This  price  Increase  will  come  juat 
as  soon  as  today's  run-up  In  hide  costs  trans- 
lates Itself  Into  tomorrow's  shipments  of 
manufactured  shoes.  This  means  that  the 
mothers  of  America's  school  children  will 
find  themselves  paying  more  for  shoes  Ju.sL 
before  school  opens  next  September.  It  aU-o 
guarantees  yet  another  upward  "tilt"  In  the 
cost-of-living  Index  which  will,  therefore, 
entitle  aU  union  members  still  employed 
next  summer  to  the  offsettUig  pay  Increases 
guaranteed  by  the  cost-of-living  clauses  in 
their  contracts. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  Instruct  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  take  prompt  steps 
to  Introduce  a  licensing  system  to  limit  ihe 
export  of  hides  and  to  study  any  other  paral- 
lel cases  of  abuse.  I  would  much  prefer  the 
lesser  evil  of  hide  export  controls  to  the  un- 
mitigated disaster  of  dollar  exchange  con- 
trols. Failure  to  take  such  relatively  lUnited 
remedial  actions  now  will  invite  still  new 
distortions  threatenhig  to  force  larger  emer- 
gency actions  sooner  than  I  care  to  contem- 
plate. 

.Sr.or.  Hint  Shortage,  Imports  Pinch  Pkohim 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York  Crrv. — Nowadays,  talk  aijou'. 
economics  sounds  so  much  like  both  phl- 
lasophy  and  mathematics  that  figuring  oiu 
how  bvisiness  actually  works  tends  to  in- 
creasingly get  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  word-. 
Relating  market  trends  and  decision-mak- 
ing cross-currents  to  conditions  in  the  basic 
industries  making  and  selling  the  staples 
of  daily  life  Is  the  pragmatic  way  to  get  a 
handle  on  the  way  things  are  working  In 
the  market  place. 

Shoes  are  a  handy  place  to  begin — especial- 
ly now  that  America  Is  better  dressed  than 
It  has  ever  been,  while  Its  once-thrlvlng  shoe 
industry  needs  a  resolving  Job. 

Philip  G.  Barach.  head  of  Cincinnati-based 
United  States  Shoe  Corp.,  Is  on  both  sides  of 
the  import  argument.  U.S.  Shoe  makes  shoes 
in  its  24  plants  and  sells  them  thru  its  151 
company-owned  stores  and  672  lea.sed  shoe 
departments.  Here  Is  his  audit  of  XY~  shoe 
trade  balance. 

Janewat.  Do  you  see  shoe  prices  goi'.g  up 
this  year  and  if  so,  why? 

Barach.  Yes.  The  domesUc  shoe  Industry 
cannot  be  expected  to  hold  the  line  on  prices 
past  this  summer  in  view  of  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing cost  of  hides  and  the  continuing  Im- 
port problem.  Hide  prices  have  doubled  In 
the  last  year  and  the  further  increases  I  see 
coming  coiUd  add  anywhere  from  $1.00  to 
82.00  on  retail  shoe  prices  by  August  or 
September. 

This,  of  course,  wUl  hit  families  just  when 
they  are  outfitting  their  kids  for  the  new 
school  term  and  wUl  also  cause  the  cost  of 
11-.  lUg  Index  to  Jump. 
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Janewat.  WUat'3  behind  this  Increase  In 
hide  coots? 

Babacr.  Well,  the  United  States  ts  the  big- 
gest hide  producing  country,  but  Argentina 
normally  supplies  about  18  per  cent  of  world 
production.  Last  year.  Argentina  drastically 
cut  her  cattle  slaughter  and  since  has  re- 
tained a  large  portion  of  her  hides  for  local 
t. inning  purposes. 

This  has  put  a  squeeze  on  world  supplies 
nud  sent  the  world  price  \ip  sharply.  U.S. 
hide  producers  are  exporting  to  get  the  best 
price  and  U.S.  users  are  faced  with  both 
soaring  prices  and  hide  shortages. 

Jamewat.  What's  happening  to  the  hides 
boiight  abroad?  Are  they  going  Into  current 
consumption,  or  being  hoarded  specu- 
latively? 

Barach.  First  of  all,  part  of  the  demand 
reflects  buying  of  leather  as  a  hedge  against 
the  dollar.  Foreign  shoe  manufacturers  fig- 
ure the  dollars  they  expect  to  earn,  are  go- 
ing to  be  worth  less  In  the  futiue.  so  they 
latch  onto  hides,  which  they  think  can  be 
sold  later  at  higher  prices. 

As  for  the  hides,  we're  found  there's  a 
one-to-one  ratio  between  the  amount  of 
hides  going  out  of  this  country  and  the 
omoxmt  returning  In  make-up  articles,  snch 
ns  ."ihoes  and  handbags. 

Jantway.  The  Import  problem  has  been 
around  a  bit  longer.  W'hat  has  U.  S.  Shoe 
done  to  compensate  for  the  rising  flow  of 
imports? 

Barach.  We're  calling  for  a  moderation  in 
Imports  by  voluntary  quotas.  We're  branch- 
ing out  Into  specialty  retail  operations.  And 
-.ve're  Importing  15  per  cent  of  our  shoe  lines 
from  Italy  i«nd  Spain.  The  problem  Is  a 
serious  one.  Imports  accounted  for  orer  one- 
third  of  U.  S.  footwear  sales  In  1971.  In  the 
face  of  thlB  we  felt  we  had  to  bring  in  shoes 
If  we  were  to  remain  competitive. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  think  it's  alarming 
that  the  country  has  allowed  a  situation  to 
develop  where  domestic  manxifacturers  are 
Inclined  to  make  a  growing  portion  of  their 
products  outside  the  country. 

Janewat.  Are  you  sayint;  that  v.hat  Anierica 
is  doing  la  exporting  Jobs? 

Barach.  That's  right.  Probably  no  other 
country  of  any  significance  Is  unrestrainedly 
sliippLng  its  raw  maierlals  out  of  the  coun- 
try, and  then  buying  them  back  in  fabricated 
form  at  a  much  higher  price.  Even  Argentina 
realizes  the  Importance  of  not  eicportlng  its 
raw  materials  without  some  value  added. 
Argentina,  and  India  too,  now  sell  their  bides 
hi  crust,  or  partly  processed  form. 

Janewat.  Has  U.  S.  Shoe  been  affected  by 
Uiis  exporting  of  Jobs? 

Bar.ach.  Tes.  we've  had  to  phase  down  a 
number  of  our  n^anufacturlng  operatioiu>, 
including  facilities  In  Adjuuias,  Puerto  Rico; 
New  York  City,  Keene,  New  Hampshire  and 
Norwood,  Ohio,  due  In  larfce  measure  to  the 
Import  problem.  It's  Iromc  that  at  a  time 
\.heu  the  coimlry  is  facing  hith  unemploy- 
ment and  rising  welfare  coots,  the  govern- 
ment Is  exporting  high  labor  content 
industries. 

Janeway.  What  do  you  figure  you  saved 
tl-.e  government  in  welfare  payments  alone. 
thru  your  Investment  in  Appalachla? 

Barach.  Our  Prestonburg.  Kentucky,  plant 
lias  been  operating  five  years  and  generates 
rciughly  a  $1.3  mlUion  annual  payroll.  Tho 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  employes  are  women, 
nt  least  half  of  these  women  represent  faml- 
Ufi  where  there  were  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  probably  welfare  paj-meuts. 

V/e  think  we've  saved  tlie  government 
about  $250,000  a  year  In  welfare  costs  there, 
?o  say  nothing  of  the  resulting  general  all- 
aruund  Increase  In  the  tax  base  of  the  sur- 
rounding community.  And,  of  course,  there's 
no  way  to  measure  the  dignity  people  get  by 
making  their  own  living. 

Janfwat.  To  shift  overseas  for  a  moment. 


do  you  oee  any  changes  in  the  manufac- 
turing patterns  over  there  as  a  result  of  the 
European  economic  slump? 

Barach.  W«  see  indications  that  Germany 
Is  beginning  to  chip  borne  the  workers  It 
formerly  brought  in  and  trained  and  It  la 
sending  capital  after  them  In  other  words. 
It's  exporting  Its  manufacturing  operations, 
too.  As  a  result,  there  Is  a  speedup  in  the 
low  wage  coimtrles  like  %>aln  and  a  slow- 
down in  Germany. 

Hn>ES  Take  Giant  Steps  in  Two  Packers' 
Trades 

Chicago. — The  hide  market  took  another 
giant  step  upward  early  this  week. 

An  estimated  20.000  hides,  or  roughly  last 
week's  total  voliuue,  was  traded  by  Wednes- 
day morning  by  Swift  and  Wilson.  Swift 
started  Tuesday  by  moving  20.000  hides.  In- 
cluding heavy  native  steers  at  26,  butts 
at  24.  Collies  at  23,  branded  cows  at  25 
and  light  native  cows  at  31.  Prices  were  IV2 
to  2  cents  over  last  week's  levels.  Wilson 
fo'lowed  suit  Wednesday,  moving  at  the 
same  prices,  but  instead  of  heavy  native 
cows,  traded  light  native  steers  at  20. 

Some  sources  here  said  It  Is  Impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  hides  sold  are  Tolng 
strictly  domestic  bound.  Positive  feedback 
from  the  leather  shows  and  good  leather 
business  were  most  often  quoted  as  reasons 
for  the  prices.  Additionally,  packers'  offer- 
ings have  been  very  limited,  sources  say. 

Because  of  the  hush-hush  attitudes  en 
many  trades  lately,  volume  for  last  week 
was  difflcult  to  pin  down,  but  the  source 
estimated  between  25.000  and  30,000  hides 
traded.  Light  volume  was  blamed  nn  at- 
tendance at  the  Leather  Show. 

MU.WAT7KEE. — Side  leather  specs  maintain 
their  "excellent"  rating,  according  to  tan- 
ners here,  although  blanket  orders  continue 
to  be  slow.  One  tanner  rated  the  mood  of 
footwear  manufacturers  as  "ugly"  because 
of  the  extended  delivery  of  leather  and  strong 
competition  from  Imports. 

Side  leather  prices  are  very  firm,  especially 
in  view  of  advances  on  the  bide  market 
scored  early  this  week.  A  few  weeks  ago.  tan- 
ners bad  ea-sed  off  about  2  cents  from  peak 
prices. 

Calf  business  is  experiencing  Its  between- 
seabon  sluggishness. 

Boston. — Hide  prices  were  up  on  the  aver- 
age of  2  cents  this  week,  but  tanners  re- 
ported tnislness  was  active.  New  ordera  were 
considered  good.  "What  business  we  have  Is 
good."  remarked  one  tanner,  "but  we  Just 
don't  have  enough  of  It  because  of  the  un- 
steady market." 

Specs  were  good,  with  interest  mixed  in 
full-grain  and  soft  leathers  and  reversible 
suede. 

CHICAGO    HIDE    AND  SKi:j    PRICES,   AS    OF   WEDNESDAY 
MORMHG.  MAY  3,  1972 


This 


Lost 


PACKER  HIDES 

Heiivy  nativt  siecn 26 

Light  native  sleers 29 

Ei.  lit*  nutive  ste«t!.. 30N 

Heavy  nstivf  cowr 26 

Ex.  lit*  Texas  steers... 27N 

Butt  btanded  steers... 24 

Colorailo  steers 23 

Branded  cows 25 

Native  tiidls 15.) 

CALFSKIItS 

Pkr.ror.lgt  (under9.Mbs).  62' 1 
Phf.  Nor.  Ivy.(9'^15lbs.).  57i< 
Pkr.  Riir.  It  (iMdar  »H  Hm.)..  62HN 
Pkf.Riv  hv>  (9:.  151b',.)...  57'   H 


23'  .-24 
28 
29N 
2S  26 
26N 
22 

20) 2  21 
27  22'< 
14' :  I5N 


Year 
BED 


15  151; 
16V17 
18 

H'M5 
15N 

12-12' i 
10-10) i 
12-13 
8  8'. 


62' i 
57'^ 
62 'iM 

57;:;N 


32' .in 

30N 

30N 


Norlfetni  River 

Soutkeastern 

This 

WMk 

Last 

WMk 

This 
we«k 

Last 
weak 

KIPSKINS 

Pkr.  05-25  lbs.) 

Pkr.  (25-30  lbs.) 

..  45 
..  43 

45 
43 

43N 
41N 

43N 
41N 

n=Nominal  trading. 

Thb  UNrrsD  States  Shoe  Corp., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  4, 1972. 
Mr.  James  Lynn, 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Lynn:  In  the  Interest  of  keeping 
you  fully  posted  relative  to  cturent  pulse 
beats  .  .  .  otu:  Chief  Leather  Buyer  Just  yes- 
terday afternoon  Informed  me  that  several 
tanners  called  on  May  3  .  .  .  indicating  a 
strong  and  considered  opinion  that  hide 
prices  were  on  the  rise  again  and  that  the 
past  modest  dip  In  the  last  two  or  three  weeks 
would  be  wiped  out  with  prices  returning  to 
their  former  high  level  market.  The  tanneries 
who  have  been  interacting  indicate  that  the 
major  reason  for  the  sudden  pick  up  keys  on 
the  return  of  foreign  buyers  in  our  hide 
market. 

We  consider  the  source  of  this  Information 
to  be  quite  reliable  and  not  a  situation  where 
tanneries  are  prodding  us  to  rush  In  and 
cover  our  remaining  20  to  25'"')  necessary 
commitments  for  our  Pall  line. 

We  have  been  standing  aside  hoping  that 
prices  would  normalize  a  bit  more. 

While  the  press  reports  that  have  been 
emanating  from  Secretary  Petersen's  office 
have  Indicated  a  need  for  further  study  and 
information  ...  we  have  found  that  some 
of  the  key  hide  dealers  have  been  advising 
their  foreign  clients  that  the  "word  Is  out" 
that  the  Commerce  Department  will  be  doing 
nothing  remotely  connected  with  hide  con- 
trols We  have  also  heard  through  the  "rumor 
mill"  that  the  best  the  Industry  can  hope  for 
Is  some  kUid  of  suggestion  that  we  increase 
our  productivity  and  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment may  be  wlUlng  to  underwrite  a 
study  by  someone  like  Battelle  to  help  on 
Increased  productivity. 

Evidently  the  hide  exporter  has  therein  re- 
kindled the  strong  demand  of  overseas  buyers 
who  are  In  an  unusual  position  to  purchase 
either  our  calfskin  or  our  hides  with  any- 
where from  a  10  to  \17c  devalued  dollar. 

The  injustice  and  irony  of  these  circum- 
stances is  certainly  compelling  to  merit  my 
writing. 

I  trust  you  are  aware  that  I  called  Mr.  Let- 
son  .  .  .  advising  him  that  the  Price  Com- 
mission has  suspended  our  pending  price  in- 
crease applications  .  .  .  making  some  refer- 
ence to  a  need  for  clarification  ott  some 
Industry  studies  on  the  hide  and  leather  in- 
dustry which  we  have  been  led  to  believe  Is 
a  reference  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
studies. 

This  represents  the  height  of  a  miscarriage 
of  ju.stice  and  is  tremendously  discriminatory 
and  am  not  sure  if  it  is  even  legal.  These 
pending  price  Increases  are  In  our  children's 
and  men's  areas  and  one  small  women's  dlvi- 
bion  .  .  .  and  likewise  In  our  western  boot 
division  .  .  .  probably  applying  to  40';  of 
our  sales. 

Here  we  have  already  paid  the  higher  price 
on  leather  and  components  .  .  .  here  we 
have  not  raised  our  prices  for  the  last  six 
months  .  .  .  and  here  we  have  answered  all 
questions  relating  to  the  Individual  divi- 
sions .  .  .  and  now  to  have  the  Price 
Cmnmlsslon  come  along  and  suspend  price 
increase  requests  that  were  due  out  on 
May  4  in  two  major  divisions  ...  by  falling 
back  on  aome  Department  of  Commerce 
study.  It  really  Is  an  imbellevable  travesty  of 
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Justice  for  we  have  already  paid  the  higher 
prices  .  ■  •  and  unless  I  can  convince  Mr. 
Neeb  in  an  appointment  that  I  have  on  Tues- 
day morning  at  10:30  on  the  injustice  of  the 
case  .  .  •  then  our  own  firm  will  suffer  quite 
detrimentally  in  a  classic  cost-price  squeeze 
over  which  we  had  no  control. 

The  fact  Is  that  hide  and  calfskin  prices 
have  gone  up  100-120%  and  35  ^i  respectively 
and  with  no  fault  of  our  own. 

While  this  is  a  separate  matter  .  .  .  you 
should  be  aware  of  the  injustice  to  which 
businessmen  are  being  subjected  on  matters 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  If  the  Sec- 
retary has  the  power  to  lower  the  export  of 
hides  and  thus  lower  hide  prices  and  with  the 
rising  leather  market  ...  It  seems  that  the 
shoe  industry  is  being  overly  dlscrhnlnated 
against  .  .  .  not  only  in  paying  more  for 
their  raw  materials  .  .  .  but  now  evidently 
being  imable  to  pass  along  any  of  these  costs 
because  of  what  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary 
whim  by  the  Price  Commission. 

Ironically,  Just  when  the  country  needs 
more  employment  It  puts  the  United  States 
Shoe  Corporation,  and  I  am  sure  many  other 
shoe  companies,  in  the  position  of  re-study- 
ing the  feasibUlty  of  shutting  down  another 
two  or  three  of  our  plants  .  .  .  Idling  nearly 
1,000  workers  .  .  .  and  transferrhig  the  work 
to  our  Spanish  and  Italian  complex  ol  fac- 
tories where  our  overseas  manufacturing 
sources  can  actually  buy  the  American  hides 
at  lower  prices  with  their  devalued  dol- 
lars .  .  .  and  tan  them  more  advantageously 
for  production  abroad. 

All  it  will  mean  Is  that  we  will  raise  the 
level  of  our  import  capability  through  our 
marketing  skills  .  .  .  further  compound  the 
balance  of  payment  problem  .  .  .  further  in- 
crease the  lay-offs  in  the  industry  .  .  .  prob- 
ably ignite  other  competitors  in  following 
suit  .  .  .  and  adding  more  people  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls  since  the  unemployment  rate  in 
most  of  the  towns  in  which  we  operate  ex- 
ceeds 6^0  currently. 

If  we  can't  dissuade  the  Price  Commission 
and  there  aren't  legal  steps  that  we  can  take 
to  defend  our  shareholders'  rights  .  .  .  then 
there  is  the  added  argument  that  we  are 
better  off  to  import  more.  In  this  area  the 
Price  Commission  has  no  current  Jurisdiction. 

The  whole  thing  Is  Insane  In  some  respects 
with  the  injustices  so  ironic  to  the  well- 
meaning  and  well-intentioned  American 
Businessman.  It  Is  almost  as  If  the  Adminis- 
tration Is  trying  to  destroy  an  Important  do- 
mestic Industry  that  employs  over  200,000 
people  with  another  100,000  in  the  supply 
industries. 

Several  additional  points  that  need  to  be 
expressed  are  in  the  areas  of  productivity 
and  "what  happened  In  1966". 

The  productivity  of  the  American  shoe 
manufacturer  and  shoe  worker  Is  the  high- 
est probably  in  the  world.  In  our  women's 
factories  otir  production  exceeds  ten  pairs 
per  operator  ...  in  Spain  It  Is  six  to  seven 
pairs  .  .  .  and  Italy  seven  to  eight  pairs  per 
employee.  Nearly  ten  years  ago  we  had  the 
Battalle  people  look  through  our  factories, 
and  while  I  am  sure  there  is  some  good  that 
would  come  of  additional  input  in  this  area, 
please  recognize  that  we  have  utilized  every 
sophisticated  skill  in  layout  and  Its  method 
analysis  to  Increase  production.  90%  of  our 
emplo5'ees  are  on  piece  rates  and  have  higher 
motivation  to  produce  effectively. 

Nearly  all  of  our  factories  are  one-storied, 
modern,  well  lald-out  with  the  latest  possible 
equipment.  With  the  exception  of  trying  to 
find  some  way  of  using  more  man-made  ma- 
terials which  aren't  up  to  our  quality  and 
standards  ...  we  know  of  no  other  way  to 
increase  productivity. 

The  reason  for  our  current  ability  to  run 
the  factories  reasonably  full— compared  to 
last  year — was  a  conunltment  to  more  intri- 
cate designing  .  .  .  especially  in  our  women's 
footwear  ...  to  match  the  more  detailed 
shoes  which  take  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor 


...  in  lower  priced  labor  countries  like  Spain 
and  Italy.  It  is  this  adjustment  in  our  mix 
of  shoes  requiring  more  hand  labor  and  prod- 
duct  excitement  that  has  slowed  down  our 
productivity  by  10%  ...  but  conversely  and 
pleasantly,  it  has  Increased  our  production 
and  sales  so  that  we  had  the  very  pleasant 
situation  of  Jxist  a  month  or  so  ago  reaching 
out  to  open  up  a  closed  down  factory  in  a 
depressed  town,  Maysvllle,  Kentucky  ...  al- 
beit ...  on  a  temporary  basis  to  make  more 
footwear. 

When  one  reads  all  the  negative  statements 
made  by  both  the  spokesman  for  the  Price 
Commission  and  even  for  the  Department  of 
Conmierce  ...  I  am  surprised  .  .  .  since  it 
doesn't  indicate  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
problems  that  have  confronted  the  American 
shoe  manufacturer. 

In  our  men's  division,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessftil  product  and  advertising  campaigns 
has  keyed  on  the  fact  that  these  were  .  .  . 
"American  made  Italian  shoes ".  Again  re- 
flecting more  hand  detailing  and  labor 
intensity. 

Perhaps  the  Labor  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Admmistra- 
tion  would  prefer  that  we  continued  export- 
ing our  Jobs  . . .  recognizing  that  last  year  we 
shut  down  three  factories  and  exported  900 
Jobs  overseas  .  .  .  and  here  we  are  as  a  com- 
pany— ^90%  non-union  In  the  production 
field  .  .  .  and  with  the  most  wonderful  labor 
crew  who  literally  agreed  this  year  to  con- 
tinue through  with  but  a  1  to  2'.o  Increase 
prlmarUy  in  theh:  fringe  benefits  .  .  .  and  in 
April  raising  our  minimum  wage  level  to 
$1.80  ...  so  we  could  compete  more  effec- 
tively with  low  wage  countries. 

I  really  don't  know  how  much  more  can  be 
expected  of  an  Innovative  and  dedicated 
management  group.  I  really  wish  people 
would  tuideretand  the  whole  question  of 
productivity  In  our  industry.  It  isn't  the  fault 
of  the  American  footwear  manufacturer  that 
we  have  had  such  modest  Increases  In  pro- 
ductivity for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  second  additional  point  concerns  the 
situation  of  1966.  It  Is  true  that  price  in- 
creases in  the  shoe  Industry  rose  probably 
an  average  of  4  to  5%  after  the  period  and 
even  during  the  time  when  there  was  a  hide 
embargo  on  .  .  .  and  they  rose  in  the  same 
manner  through  1970.  However,  no  one  has 
pointed  out  that  the  relative  comparison  in 
the  hourly  wage  of  the  shoe  worker  versus 
the  average  industrial  worker  was  strikingly 
discounted.  In  other  words,  from  the  period 
of  1960  to  1966  wages  were  relatively  sta- 
ble .  .  .  maybe  averaging  increases  of  1  to 
3':   .  .  .  and  prices  were  likewise  stable. 

As  I  recall,  in  1966  the  shoe  worker's  unions 
put  great  pressure  on  the  two  leading  shoe 
manufacturers.  Brown  and  Interco  which  are 
about  100%  organized  with  7  to  9%  yearly 
wage  increases  secured.  This  pattern  con- 
tinued right  through  1972  .  .  .  and  our  own 
firm  followed  suit  commensurately. 

The  shoe  Industry  is  not  a  high  paying 
industry  with  our  average  hourly  wage  of 
$2.50  compared  to  the  average  Industrial 
worker  of  $3.50.  Therefore,  while  shoe  prices 
did  rise  .  .  .  the  stability  of  our  leather  mar- 
ket enabled  the  shoe  manufacturers  to  pass 
along  primarily  their  increases  in  labor  .  .  . 
so  that  the  slow-down  in  hide  exports  held 
price  increases  to  a  level  of  sanity. 

All  these  figures  are  verifiable  if  you  check 
with  your  boot  and  shoe  workers'  union  and 
go  back  and  get  the  average  hourly  wage 
from  1961  to  1966  .  .  .  and  follow  its  rather 
rapid  escalation  through  1972  and  then  com- 
pare It  with  the  average  Industrial  worker. 

Within  your  own  department's  exhibits  it 
was  made  plain  that  the  profit  margins  for 
the  same  period  of  time  for  the  past  five  years 
have  been  trending  downwards.  I  believe  our 
own  firm — six  or  seven  yean  ago^was  able 
to  net  6%  after  taxes  .  .  .  and  for  the  past 
two  or  three  yeara  .  .  .  our  after- tax  margins 


have  been  between  3',i  to  4''(-  ...  so  certainly 
from  an  overall  corporate  viewpoint  it 
hasn't  been  in  the  shoe  manufacturers  profit 
margins. 

I  would  conclude  that  the  whole  problem 
of  the  hide  and  leather  prices  Is  Integrated 
with  the  problems  of  Imports.  Here  you  have 
an  industry  with  no  restraints  in  imports 
.  .  .  while  in  the  oil  Industry  the  limit  is 
$1.25  per  drum  .  .  .  when  you  have  a  textile 
industry  which  recently  has  been  gn'anted 
some  protection  of  voluntary  controls  .  .  . 
when  you  have  a  steel  Industry  that  already 
has  them  .  .  .  when  you  have  a  shoe  industry 
which  from  the  chart  attached  has  shown 
nothing  but  a  decimation  by  Imports  so  that 
its  domestic  production  is  back  to  a  level  of 
fifteen  years  ago.  We  have  had  for  the  last 
five  years  In  New  England  alone  110  factories 
shut  down  and  a  loss  of  Jobs  of  20,000  peo- 
ple .  .  .  where  we  have  overseas  countries 
helping  through  subtle  subsidization  of  ex- 
port credits  to  stimulate  lower  cost  shipments 
to  the  United  States  and  now  to  be  saddled 
with  the  final  blow  of  a  sharply  rlsmg  leather 
market  and  a  current  Inability  to  pass  those 
increases  along.  'Am  enclosing  the  Price 
Commission's  telegram  .  .  .  ironically,  we 
filed  on  April  4  for  our  price  increases  in 
the  men's  and  children's  divisions  and  they 
would  normally  have  been  approved  by  May 
4  .  .  .  our  western  boot  division  was  filed  on 
April  26  and  would  normally  be  out  May  26 1 . 

In  some  respects  this  caps  the  final  mad- 
ness that  would  Indicate  to  a  historical  writer 
twenty  years  hence  of  perhaps  an  unmeaning 
set  of  circumstances  that  literally  destroyed 
an  Important  hidustry  and  whose  destruction 
will  add  immeasurably  to  our  welfare  rolls 
and  repidly  escalating  unfavorable  balance  ut 
payment  problems. 

Since  from  time  to  time  I  have  taken  my 
case  to  Henry  Cashen  ...  I  am  sending  him 
a  copy  of  this  letter  .  .  .  also  to  Senator  Taft 
and  a  copy  to  your  own  counsel,  Mr.  Letsun 
.  .  .  who  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  Price 
Commission  Interaction. 

I  am  sure  there  will  be  other  thoughts  that 
come  to  your  mind  to  add  to  your  meeting 
several  weeks  ago  .  .  .  but  I  did  feel  It  im- 
portant to  keep  you  closely  posted  and  I  trust 
that  Secretary  Petersen  will  likewise  have  ilie 
opportunity  to  be  appraised  of  this  letter  or 
to  read  its  contents. 

With  everj'  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  G.  Bar.\<.  ji. 

P.S. — Am  also  enclosing  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  April  30  New  York  Times  In  tlie 
event  you  missed  It  .  .  .  which  carries  with  it 
key  center  Industry  coverage. 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  anotlier  con- 
sideration for  the  Senate  in  considering 
adopting  this  amendment  is  the  likely 
effect  it  may  have  in  delaying  the  neces- 
sary extension  of  the  basic  legislation  on 
export  controls. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent imposition  of  export  controls  on 
cattlehldes  is  an  action  which  appears 
to  have  little  probability  of  saving  the 
American  consumer  any  money,  yet  will 
serve  to  impair  our  export  earnings,  iiri- 
tate  our  trading  partners,  and  generally 
upset  supply-demand  economics  in  hides 
and  leather  goods  at  home  and  interna- 
tionally. The  disruption  of  the  free- 
market,  fi-ee-ti-ade  balance  in  this  com- 
modity can  be  expected,  under  basic  eco- 
nomic theory,  to  gradually  restrict  total 
world  supply  and  to  overprice  the  sup- 
ply that  is  available.  We  cannot  escape 
the  facts  that  demand  for  cattlehldes 
has  increased  substantially  in  1971-72. 
and  that  world  supply  has  been  im- 
I>aired  by  the  herd-rebuilding  embargoes 
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of  Argentina  and  Brazil.  The  natural 
result  of  Increased  demand  and  re- 
stricted supply  is  higher  prices,  but  that 
result  serves  the  basic  economic  func- 
tion of  encouraging  more  production  and 
encouraging  more  competition  from 
new  middlemen  in  the  marketing  proc- 
ess. 

I  will  agree  that  there  can  be  condi- 
tions under  which  limited  controls 
might  be  necessary,  as  where  U.S.  cattle 
producers  miiiit  be  depleting  herds,  or 
where  international  tensions  might 
justify  partial  embargoes  or  stock- 
piling— to  the  extent  this  is  possible  with 
hides.  But  without  such  serious  condi- 
tions present,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the 
interference  with  the  basic  supply-de- 
mand rules  of  trade  in  such  a  commod- 
ity. 

I  therefore  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Curtis,  to  remove  the 
present  export  controls  from  cattlehides, 
and  to  involve  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  any  further  actions  imder  this 
act  involving  agricultural  e.xports. 


MILITARY  PRCX;UREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btm- 
BicK) .  Ttie  hour  of  6  p.m.  having  arrived, 
the  Senate  will  now  return  to  the  un- 
finished. ILR.  15495,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.R.  15499.  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  mlssfles.  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  Installations 
in  connection  with  the  Safeguard  antlballls- 
tlc  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Resen-e 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoh),  on  which 
there  will  be  one  half -hour  debate  before 
action  thereon. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
EQUAL  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
30  seconds  without  the  time  being 
charged.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objetcion.  it  Is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  on  tomor- 
row, folIo«'lng  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
.setts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  to  H.R.  15495,  the 
unfinished  business,  or  at  such  time  as 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  or  his 
designee  may  wish  to  do  so,  it  be  in 
order  to  proceed  again  to  the  considera- 
tion of  S.  3726  for  the  second  track. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortuu  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  ciiarged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS, 1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  tlie  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  15495)  to  author- 
ize ai^ropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  installa- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Aimed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  vdsh 
to  take  but  a  moment  of  the  Senate's 
time  to  summarize  tlie  measure  now  be- 
fore us,  my  imprinted  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  continue  for 
another  year  our  existing  policy  of  sup- 
plying Israel  with  credits  for  the  pur- 
chase of  defense  equipment  including 
aireraft. 

Senators  will  doubtless  recall  that  tlie 
amendment  I  am  today  proposing  passed 
this  body  earlier,  in  September  1970.  It 
was,  for  the  purpo.se  of  consistency,  set 
to  expire  2  years  later,  or  a  couple  of 
months  from  now.  The  effect  of  my  pres- 
ent amendment  is  to  extend  the  author- 
ity we  granted  in  1970  through  the  end  of 
next  year. 

Two  years  ago  the  situation  we  faced 
in  the  Congress  was  veiy  similar  to  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  today  con- 
fronted. Then,  as  now,  Uie  military  as- 
sistance bill  had  failed  in  tlie  Senate  and 
the  President  was  left  without  authority 
for  credit  sales  to  Israel.  The  Senate 
acted  to  extend  that  .^uthority  and  it  did 
so  de.splte  some  questions  as  to  the  juris- 
diction of  militaiT  credit  authority  in  the 
Procurement  Act.  I  am  confident  that 
Senators  will  again  give  resoimding  ap- 
proval to  my  amendment  and  thereby 
assure  that  tliese  vital  credits  will  con- 
tinue. 

Without  tliis  amendment  we  face  the 
very  real  possibility  that  the  President 
will  be  left  without  the  authority  to  ex- 
tend much  needed  military  credits  to 
Israel  in  a  timely  fashion  and  on  the 
basis  of  Interest  rates  tlie  Israelis  can 
afford.  In  the  ordinary  com-.se  of  events 
authority  for  these  puipcses  would  have 


been  enacted  by  now  in  the  military  as- 
sistance legislation  that  last  week  failed 
to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
therefore  essential,  if  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  equipment  to  Israel  is  to  con- 
tinue, that  we  move  now  to  extend  the 
life  of  tlie  current  authority  granted 
under  my  amendm^it  to  the  1970  De- 
fense Procurement  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  87  to  7  vote  that  af- 
firmed my  original  amendment  in  Sep- 
tember 1970  represented  the  wisdom  of 
the  Senate  in  acting  to  assure  the  flow  of 
essential  equipment  to  Israel  on  credit 
terms  the  Israelis  could  afford. 

The  present  extension  is  essential  to 
meet  obligations  already  incurred  in  ne- 
gotiaticHis  with  Israel.  Extension  of  this 
authority  virill  enable  us  to  provide  these 
credits,  on  the  same  credit  basis  as  was 
applied  to  an  earlier  $350  million  credit 
sale  carried  out  under  this  authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  act  expeditiously  on  this  matter. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  s«iior  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
who  has  been  long  active  and  most  effec- 
tive in  assisting  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  give  it  their  support.  I  know  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, whose  expertise  in  this  area  is  im- 
challenged,  would  not  have  sought  to 
amend  the  military  procurement  bill  un- 
less it  were  essential. 

The  recent  defeat  here  in  the  Senate 
of  the  FV)reign  Assistance  Act  which  in- 
cluded some  $300  million  in  credits  for 
Israel  raises  substantial  imcertainties 
whether  this  item  can  be  resurrected  by 
new  legislation  in  a  timely  fashion.  The 
Congress  must  act  now  to  insure  that 
the  flow  of  needed  armaments  to  Israel 
continues.  Failure  to  act  could  only  con- 
tribute to  greater  instability  in  a  region 
which  is  now  in  a  considerable  state  of 
flux. 

The  history  of  the  Middle  East  since 
the  6 -Day  War  clearly  demonstrates 
that  during  the  times  that  the  United 
States  has  lent  Israel  its  diplomatic  and 
military  support  the  chances  for  peace 
have  improved.  By  the  same  token  dur- 
ing the  times  when  Israel  was  threat- 
ened with  a  cut  off  of  arms  and  was 
pressured  to  commit  itself  to  total  with- 
drawal from  the  Sinai  as  a  precondition 
to  negotiations,  the  tlireat  of  hostilities 
increased.  The  bellicose  rejection  by 
Eg>-pt's  President  Sadat  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter Meir's  most  recent  pleas  for  peace 
negotiations  underscores  the  need 
for  maintaining  Israel's  deterrent  ca- 
pabilities. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  assess  the  full 
significance  of  the  \*ithdrawal  from 
Egj-pt  of  some  of  the  So\1et  advisers 
previously  stationed  tliere.  But  what 
should  remain  unmistakably  cleai"  is 
that  the  key  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
Ls  the  maintenance  of  a  secure  and  via- 
ble Israel  behind  defensible  borders. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  the  Senate  to 
decide  such  a  fimdamental  issue  on  tech- 
nicalities of  jurisdiction.  As  in  the  past 
when  the  Senate  has  confronted  this 
jMoblem.  it  has  voterl  overwhelmingly  to 
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provide  this  authority.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Senate  in  its  traditional  spirit 
of  bipartisanship  on  this  subject  wUl  re- 
solve this  issue  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  military  balance  in  the  MWdle  Ea.st, 
and  in  favor  of  peace. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Washington  who 
has  taken  an  extraordinarily  fine  position 
on  this  matter  before  and  who  does  so 
again.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him  that 
the  protective  character  of  this  amMid- 
ment  needs  to  be  emphasized  in  view  of 
the  unfortunate  action  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  military  foreign  as- 
sistance bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  asked  for  time 
because  there  are  two  observations  I  wish 
to  make.  I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendmait  and  I  urge  it  upon  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  just  been  to  the 
Middle  East  within  the  last  2  weeks  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  consult  with  both 
our  own  authorities  there  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Israeli  Government. 
Everything  I  saw  there  bears  out  exactly 
what  was  anticipated  when  action  was 
first  taken  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  about  2  years 
ago,  that  if  we  made  the  Israelis  feel 
secure  in  terms  of  their  own  survival, 
they  would  relax  in  terms  of  tlieir  will- 
ingness to  work  out  a  peace. 

They  are  always  wUling  to  negotiate 
directly.  However,  there  is  a  certain  con- 
straint. They  had  to  hold  on  to  every- 
thing that  could  possibly  give  them  a 
sense  of  great  assurEince  so  long  as  the 
uncertainty  remained.  That  uncertainty 
was  ended  by  the  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  Really  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Israel,  since 
1948, 1  found  an  attitude  which  was  very 
much  more  congenial  toward  the  pos- 
sibility of  peace  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

I  cannot  come  back  with  stated  pro- 
posals but  I  can  come  back  and  report 
that  in  my  judgment  the  attitude  of  the 
Israeli  authorities  is  such  that  any  open- 
ing for  peace,  as  Mrs.  Meir  already 
stated,  will  be  cordially  received  and 
pursued  which  I  think  is  deeply  attiib- 
utable  to  the  American  policy.  I  believe 
the  American  policy  has  been  vindicated 
in  the  Middle  East  because  it  is  clear  you 
cannot  win  favor  in  the  Middle  East 
among  even  the  Ai-ab  States  by  yielding 
to  unwise  policies,  in  terms  of  Russian 
control  of  the  area  or  the  oil  resources 
there.  But  by  maintaining  our  character 
and  integiity  as  we  have  with  respect  to 
Israel  and  our  general  policy  makes 
clear  that  while  we  express  the  greatest 
friendship  for  each  of  the  Arab  States 
we  wiU  not  allow  them  to  influence  us 
adversely  against  Israel. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  by  doing 
that  we  have  won  rather  than  lost  re- 
spect and  I  deeply  believe  we  are  on  the 
way  back  to  a  more  equitable  and  stable 
situation  In  that  area,  which  has  now 
stai-ted  with  Yemen,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  continue  in  a  very  real  way. 

What  happened  in  Egypt,  while  it  may 
not  be  exactly  attributable  to  this  policy, 
is  another  confirmation  of  it.  It  cannot 
help  but  ease  the  tension  which  existed 
there  so  long. 

So  this  amendment  comes  at  a  very 
fortuitous  time  and  represents  a  very 
constructive  policy  on  that  part  of  our 
coimtry.  I  hope  the  Senate  gives  it  over- 
whelming approval.  I  congratulate  my 
colleague  on  the  very  fine  Initiative  "^th 
which  he  moved  forward  in  this  area. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  doing  things 
than  simply  and  directly,  and  that  is 
what  he  has  done.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  we  went 
over  this  matter  this  morning.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment,  not  on  the  sub- 
stance of  what  is  in  it,  but  this  same 
provision  was  on  the  floor  about  a  week 
ago  in  connection  with  tlie  military  as- 
sistance bill,  and  that  bill  failed  to  pass. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  jurisdiction  of  this 
subject  matter.  If  we  are  not  going  to 
abide  by  our  rules  to  the  extent  that  Sen- 
ators can  put  amendments  on  any  bill 
they  wish,  regardless  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  when  defeated,  pick  up  the 
amendment  and  put  it  on  another  bill, 
we  shotdd  change  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  we  have  a  sound  procedure 
and  It  is  the  only  kind  that  will  keep  us 
out  of  trouble. 

Another  point  is  that  this  is  strictly  a 
military  hardware  bill.  It  Is  not  a  policy 
bill,  primarily.  It  has  a  special  place  in 
the  hard  law  as  military  bill  and  it  is 
a  bill  that  has  to  pass.  I  have  tried  to 
maintain  the  proper  subject  matter  for 
this  bill  all  the  way  through  with  some 
slight  exceptions  of  a  very  minor  nature. 

I  do  not  think  a  vote  against  this 
amendment  would  be  interpreted  as  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  credit  sales  in- 
volved. To  the  contrary,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter, in  the  long  run  to  let  this  measure 
take  its  regular  course.  Some  kind  of  mil- 
itary assistance  bill  will  be  passed  this 
year  and  that  is  the  place  for  considera- 
tion of  this  matter,  along  with  other  re- 
lated mattei"s  in  that  field. 

Therefore,  I  submit  this  amendment, 
should  not  go  into  a  real  substance  of 
this  bill.  I  hope  the  amendment  is  re- 
jected for  those  reasons. 

Mr.  TUNNETY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  able  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton on  his  fine  work  in  again  bringin^i 


to  the  attention  of  tlie  Senate  the  im- 
portant needs  of  the  state  of  Israel. 

Sometimes  American  citizens  tend  to 
forget  that  survival  is  an  imperative  and 
continuing  concern  for  the  tiny  Middle 
Eastern  democracy.  Sometimes  we  tend 
to  believe  that,  because  of  Israel's  star- 
tling economic  and  social  success,  her 
military  credit  needs  are  somehow  le-s 
urgent. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  tlje 
tiiith.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
libertj' — in  Israel  as  in  the  United  States. 
It  remains  on  a  continuing  basis  our 
obligation  to  help  the  Israelis  maintain 
that  vigilance. 

The  funds  authorized  by  this  amend- 
ment are  no  less  urgent  for  fiscal  year 
1973  than  they  were  before.  And  the 
needs  of  the  Israelis  aie  no  less  reason- 
able in  fiscal  year  1973  than  they  have 
been  before.  Israel  does  not  ask  for 
American  men.  She  does  not  ask  for  the 
support  of  farflimg  or  tenuous  strategic 
or  tactical  objectives.  She  does  not  ask 
for  assistance  on  behalf  of  a  divided  o. 
totalitarian  country. 

Instead,  Israel,  the  only  democratic 
regime  in  the  Middle  East,  continues  to 
need  the  minimal  American  commitment 
to  her  survival,  to  the  survival  of  a  free 
and  imited  democracy.  Although  the 
region  has  been  relatively  tranquil  in 
the  past  several  months,  Israel  is  still 
surrounded  by  hostile  neighbore,  coun- 
tries who  are  likely  to  take  immediate 
advantage  of  the  slightest  military  wea'K- 
ness. 

The  United  States  cannot  allow  that 
possibility  to  occur.  We  miLst  continue  to 
support  and  assist  Israel  in  her  legiti- 
mate and  reasonable  needs,  and  it  is  fur 
that  reason  that  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  is  jielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  am«idmen».. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
Chukch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <  Mr. 
GAMBRELt',  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel>.  the  Senator  from  Okln- 
homa  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  tht- 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  > .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  Mr 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris >.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Gambrelm  would  each  vote 
■yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  B^KER'. 
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the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MONi,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller*,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
■Mr.  Pearson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MfNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Crock)   is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would  vote 
yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yea.s  76, 
na.vs  9,  as  follows: 


[No.  322  Leg. 
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So  Mr.  Jackson's  amendment  was 
ayreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
<i  greed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Under  the  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  there  will 
now  be  one-half  hour  of  debate  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Calif oi-nia  <Mr.  Cranston',  following 
which  the  vote  on  that  amendment  will 
be  taken.  The  Senator  from  California 
is  recognized.  How  much  time  doe.s  he 
vield  himself? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre.-iideiit.  I  j  ield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  $171.4 
iiullion  for  the  so-called  SAM-D  pro- 
gram. SAM-D  is  a  surface-to-air  missile 
system  designed  primarily  to  protect  the 
field  army  from  hostile  aircraft. 

I  yield  to  a  distinguLshed  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr.  Symincxon  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Five  mmute.s. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  California 


Mr.  President,  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  be  here  earlier  today  for  the  debate 
on  this  amendment  now  being  offered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston ) . 

As  a  member  of  the  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee,  however,  I  participated  in 
the  review  of  the  SAM-D  surface-to-air 
missile  system  and  supported  the  recom- 
mendation of  that  subcommittee  to  the 
full  Armed  Services  Committee  that  "be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  and  low  quantity 
of  the  program,  the  $171.4  million  re- 
quest should  be  deleted  and  the  program 
terminated." 

That  recommendation  to  delete  funds 
for  SAM-D  was  supported  by  six  other 
members  of  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Commit- 
tee. I  regret,  however,  that  in  the  full 
committee  the  proposal  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  9  to  7. 

Time  is  limited,  but  I  would  briefly  out- 
line the  major  considerations  on  which 
the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
based  its  recommendation. 

The  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated $387  million  for  advance  devel- 
opment of  SAM-D.  Tlie  total  R.  &  D.  is 
estimated  at  $1.2  billion;  and  the  price 
tag  of  the  total  program  is  estimated  at 
S3. 8  to  $5.2  billion,  depending  on  the 
quantity  procured. 

Tlie  cost  per  fire  section  of  surface-to- 
air  missiles  is  quite  high,  and  the  fact 
that  a  SAM-D  fire  section  has  only  one 
radar  makes  it  highly  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack. One  direct  hit  can  destroy  the  en- 
tire fire  section. 

As  noted  in  the  subcommittee  report: 

Both  the  NATO  countries  and  the  Marines 
will  not  buy  SAM-D,  are  looking  for  a  lower 
cost,  higher  quantity  SAM  sv.stem  to  follow 
the  Improved  HAWK 

If  the  Defense  Department  continues 
to  insist  on  pursuing  the  production  of 
this  expensive  system — despite  our  allies 
refusal  to  purchase  same — once  again, 
the  American  taxpayer  is  bound  to  be 
left  holding  the  bag. 

I  do  not  believe  this  system  is  worth 
the  cost,  and  therefore  strongly  support 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  tliank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  support  and  contri- 
bution. I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oloio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
speak  briefly  in  favor  of  Senator  Cran- 
ston's amendment  to  strike  funds  for  the 
SAM-D,  surface-to-air  missile  pro- 
gram. I  was  one  of  those  who  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington  >  in  the  committee  in  sup- 
ixjrt  of  tills  recommendation.  According 
to  testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  cost  to  comple- 
tion of  this  program  has  grown  by  $1.3 
billion  during  the  past  12  months. 

This  year's  SAM-D  reque.st  is  for  the 
first  full  year  of  engineering  develop- 
ment; $387  million  has  been  appropri- 
ated in  prior  years  for  advanced  devel- 
opment on  SAM-D,  while  the  total  R.  &  D. 
Is  estimated  at  $1.2  billion,  and  the  total 
program  at  $3.8  to  $5.2  bilhon,  depending 
on  the  quantity  procured. 

SAM-D  would  replace  both  the  im- 
proved Hawk  medium-range  SAM  and 
the  Nike-Hercules  long-range,  high-al- 


titude SAM  in  the  1980s  time  period.  Its 
advantages  are  greater  maneuverability, 
better  electronic  countermeasures  capa- 
bility, and  the  ability  to  fire  up  to  eight 
missiles  simultaneously. 

As  to  the  disadvantages  of  SAM-D.  I 
suppose  the  primary  one  is  the  high  cost 
per  fire  section — again  we  are  talking 
about  cost  effectiveness — and  coupled 
with  that  the  inherently  vulnerability 
of  a  high  cost,  low  quantity  system.  There 
is  only  one  radar  set  in  a  SAM-D  fire 
section.  This  is  placed  along  with  two 
vans  of  electronic  computers  and  a  power 
van.  One  direct  hit  can  destroy  the  whole 
fire  section.  Thus,  this  system  is  ex- 
tremely vulnerable. 

SAM-D  procurement  cost — in  esca- 
lated dolars — will  average  $20.7  million 
per  fire  section  of  20  missiles.  Including 
R.  &  D.  it  is  $27  million.  Because  of  this 
high  cost  per  unit,  both  the  NATO  coun- 
tries and  the  Marines  will  not  buy  SAM- 
D  and  are  looking  for  a  lower  cost,  higher 
quantity  SAM  system  to  follow  the  im- 
proved Hawk. 

Because  of  the  high  cost  and  low 
quantity  of  the  SAM-D  program,  I  rec- 
ommend deletion  of  the  $171.4  million 
request  and  termination  of  the  program. 
The  Army  should  be  encouraged  to  de- 
velop a  cheaper  "wider  proliferation" 
SAM  system  that  NATO  and  other 
friendly  countries  can  afford. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  welcome  and  strong 
support. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  sum- 
marize the  reasons  for  my  concern  and 
for  the  concern  of  many  others  over 
SAM-D. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  overruns. 
A  few  days  ago  the  GAO  reported  an  in- 
crease of  $28.7  billion  between  the  orig- 
inal and  current  cost  estimates  of  77  dif- 
ferent weapons  systems.  SAM-D  is  one 
of  the  worst  overrim  offenders.  The  orig- 
inal estimate  for  SAM-D  in  1969  was 
$2.5  billion.  The  estimate  now  is  S5.2  bil- 
lion— an  increase  of  108  percent  in  3 
years. 

The  cost  overrun  on  SAM-D  is  bigger 
than  the  C-5A  overrun.  SAM-D  now 
costs  as  much  as  the  F-14.  It  would  cost 
more  than  the  Washington  ABM.  There 
probably  will  be  more  overruns.  Why  is 
that?  Because  R.  &  D.  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, because  engineering  development 
is  only  being  undertaken  just  now,  be- 
cause production  is  way  off  in  the  future, 
because  use  will  not  come  until  the  end 
of  this  decade. 

This  morning  I  questioned  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Stennis,  about  whether  we 
might  anticipate  some  overruns.  He  said 
that  we  probably  will  have  still  more  in- 
creased costs  on  this  complicated  s.vs- 
tem.  I  asked  how  much  SAM-D  eventu- 
ally will  cost— $6  billion,  $7  billion,  $8 
billion?  Nobody  really  knows. 

My  second  point  relates  to  SAM-D  and 
NATO.  SAM-D  was  originally  planned 
for  use  by  our  troops  assigned  to  NATO 
in  Europe.  No  plans  have  yet  been  made 
to  deploy  it  in  the  United  States.  Our 
NATO  allies  have  not  offered  to  help  pay 
for  SAM-D.  They  have  not  entered  into 
any  agreement  to  pay  for  SAM-D.  for 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Senator  from 
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Ohio  They  think  it  costs  too  much,  and 
they  question  its  capacity  to  stand  up 
xmder  attack. 

So  here  is  $5  billion  and  more  added 
to  the  cost  shouldered  by  U.S.  taxpaye  : 
o<^  all  the  U.S.  troops  stationed  in  Europe 
lor  27  years  after  World  War  II.  Mean- 
while, our  allies  refuse  to  pay  their  fair 
share  oi  the  costs  of  NATO,  and  the  lol- 
lar  falls  in  value  as  gold  flows  out  to  meet 
our  miUtary  commitments  in  Em-ope  and 
elsewhere. 

All  this  seems  to  me  to  be  further  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  of  Senator  MANr- 
FiELD's  fight  -o  reduce  our  NATO  costs. 
Costs  of  the  SAM-D  will  increase.  Will 
we  still  have  these  American  troops  ni 
Europe  in  the  early  1980's.  when  SAM-D 
mav  be  ready?  Is  that  why  we  are  now 
planning  this  vast  expense  for  SAM-D? 

My  third  point  relates  to  the  SALT 
negotiations.  I  paid  tribute  this  morn- 
ing to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  his  strong  support  for 
those  agreements.  Since  we  apparently 
have  made  a  breakthrough  in  weaponry 
in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
why  do  we  have  to  turn  right  around 
and  escalate  in  some  area  not  covered 
by  the  agreements? 

I  want  to  read  one  paragraph  from  an 
article  published  in  Uie  Washington  Post 
yesterday,  in  which  HeniT  R-  Myers,  a 
Washington  consultant  on  arms  control 
and  science  policy,  said  the  following: 

The  strong  support  for  the  Moscow  agree- 
ments m  Congress,  combined  with  the  ad- 
minl9tration-8  half-hearted  justification  of 
the  Washington  ABM  site.  Indicates  a  general 
recognition  that  attempts  to  build  missile 
defense  systems  for  any  purpose  hare  served 
only  to  fuel  the  amis  race.  The  meaning  of 
SALT  is  that  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  have  acknowledged  that  missile 
defense  and  "mutual  restraint"  cannot 
coexist. 


So,  why  SAM-D? 

Fourth,  the  missile  package  of  Uie 
Redeye,  Vulcan,  and  Cliaparral  systems 
against  low-flying  aircraft,  and  the  im- 
proved Hawk,  a  system  similar  in  many 
respects  to  SAM-D,  against  medium- 
and  high-flying  planes,  gives  our  ground 
troops  more  than  adequate  protection 
against  hostile  fire. 

Tlie  F-15,  which  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Grant  Hansen  claims 
will  "outclimb,  outmaneuver,  and  outac- 
celerate  any  fighter  threat  in  existence 
foreseen  on  the  horizon"  also  makes 
SAM-D  less  than  totally  necessai-y. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  already  has  the 
analogous  Aegis  missile.  The  differences 
between  SAM-D  and  the  Aegis  have  not 
been  made  very  clear.  I  tried  to  clarify 
them  this  morning  in  a  discussion  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, and  it  was  not  possible  to  clarify 
any  gi-eat  differeiwie  between  these  mis- 
siles at  this  point— if,  indeed,  there  is 
truly  a  significant  difference. 

Is  interservice  rivalry  involved?  Must 
each  branch  of  the  service  have  its  owii 
special  missile? 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  if  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  its  distinguished 
chairman  had  not  had  their  own  doubts 
about  SAM-D.  I  probably  would  not  have 
had  the  temerity  to  stand  up  and  offer 
this  amendment.  But  let  me  recount  the 


history  of  the  committee  In  regard  to 
this  weapons  system. 

In  fiscal  year  1970.  tlie  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  directed  that  $75  million 
intended  for  the  SAM-D  be  cut  and  that 
the  progi-am  be  terminated.  Their  stated 
i-eason  was  that  the  SAM-D's  costs  did 
not  match  operational  priorities.  The 
lirogram  was  restored  in  conference.  In 
fiscal  year  1971,  the  committee  directed 
that  $15  million  be  cut  and  that  a  studi" 
should  be  made  of  the  SAM-Ds  cost- 
effectiveness.  These  measures  lost  in  con- 
ference. The  same  thing  happened  Ui 
fiscal  year  1972. 

When  the  pending  bill  was  considered 
by  the  committee,  an  amendment  identi- 
cal to  tlie  one  I  have  offered  was  defeated 
by  a  close  vote,  as  Senator  Symington 
indicated.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee Senator  Stknnis,  was  one  of  Uiose 
voting  against  the  SAM-D  and  for  the 
amendment  in  the  committee. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  mge  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  ending  the 
SAM-D  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mi-.  President,  the 
Senate  knows  how  ciitically  I  have  ex- 
amined the  R.  t  D.  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development.  I  have  been  no 
less  critical  in  my  appraisal  of  the  re- 
quest for  funds  to  support  the  engineer- 
ing development  program  for  tlie  Army's 
surface  to  air  missile  for  the  1980's  and 
1990's,  the  SAM-D. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Piesident,  that 
the  SAM-D  is  essential  to  provide  our 
field  armies  witli  Uie  protection  from  air 
attack  which  they  wiU  requiie  iu  that 
time  period.  We  all  recognize  tliat  tech- 
nology does  not  stend  still.  Our  potential 
adversaries,  no  less  than  we,  are  develop- 
ing electronic  countermeasures — ECM — 
and  tactics  which  can  defeat  weapons 
which  are  designed  for  less  sophisticated 
offensive  systems  than  those  which  wUl 
be  available  in  the  next  two  decades. 

Our  current  surface  to  air  missile  sys- 
tems. Hercules  and  Hawk,  were  con- 
ceived and  deployed  in  the  1950's.  They 
are  already  20  years  old.  Even  with  the 
stopgap  measures  of  the  improved  Hawk 
system,  we  can  extend  their  effective  Ufe 
for  at  best  another  10  years.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  1950  technology  that 
it  can  contend  with  the  experience  and 
scientific  advancement  of  30  yeai-s  of 
development. 

So  it  seems  to  me  imperative  that  we 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  that 
our  technology  keeps  pace.  To  ignore 
this  critical  segment  of  our  weapons  sys- 
tem modernization  program  would  be  to 
expose  our  field  forces  to  unacceptable 
risks 

For  a  field  armj-  to  be  effective,  it  must 
be  able  to  maneuver  in  the  combat  en- 
vironment. Oiu-  experience  in  World  War 
II  and  in  Korear— even  in  Vietnam— has 
taught  us  that  a  modem  army— *nd  even 
a  quasi-guerrilla  army  cannot  effectively 


maneuver  to  achieve  Its  objectives  if  the 
enemy  controls  the  air.  Nowhere  has  this 
been  more  dramaticaUy  proved  than  in 
the  6-dav  war  between  Israel  and  the 
United  Aiab  Republic.  Even  in  Vietnam 
where  the  enemy  has  been  willing  to 
take  casualties  which  would  be  totaUy 
unacceptable  to  us  with  oiu-  diflereni 
concepts  of  tlae  value  cf  human  life,  tlie 
North  Vietnam  army  has  been  unable 
to  sustain  an  offensive  in  the  face  of  lui- 
restrained  air  attacks. 

Tlie  lesson  to  me  is  clear:  If  we  are 
going  to  commit  field  ar:nies  to  the  p  fs- 
sibilitv  of  combat,  we  simply  must  pro- 
vide them  with  the  capabihly  of  defcr.d- 
ing  themselves  against  air  attack. 

Currently,  we  are  providing  our  fortes 
with  air  defense  protection  with  a  family 
of  surface  to  air  missiles,  Hercules,  Hawk, 
and  the  shorter  range  Chaparral  and 
Redeye  missiles,  augmented  by  various 
point  defense  weapons  hke  the  Vulcan 
antiaircraft  gun  and,  of  course,  the  area 
defenses  provided  by  Air  Force  intercep- 
tors. Studies  by  the  Army  and  Defense 
Department  clearly  indicate  that  tliese 
svstems  will  not  provide  adequate  de- 
fenses in  the  1980's  and  1990's. 

For  a  decade  now,  the  services  lia\e 
studied  the  problem  with  a  view  toward 
pro\iding  the  necessary  air  defense  pro- 
tection within  the  constraints  impo.sed 
by  budgetary  limitations  and  the  priority 
needs  for  modernization  of  other  weapon 
systems.  Tlie  end  result  has  been  an 
urgent  and  priority  recommendation  tliat 
we  proceed  witli  development  of  the 
SAM-D  and  a  supporting  family  of  short 
range  air  defense  weapons. 

In  designing  the  SAM-D,  system,  co^«t 
has  been  a  dri\-ing  factor.  Every  effort 
lias  been  made  to  design  a  system  which 
would  provide  adequate  defense  levels 
in  the  most  cost  effective  manner.  The 
number  of  fire  imits  has  been  reduced: 
manning  requirements  have  been  drasti- 
cally cm-tailed;  maintenance  require- 
ments have  been  significantly  cut  by  use 
of  sohd  state  electronic  technolog>-  ar.d 
modular  maintenance  tecliniques;  and 
the  logistic  buiden  has  been  shai-pb'  re- 
duced by  paring  the  nimiber  of  compo- 
nents in  the  system. 

The  net  result  is  that  SAM-D  repre- 
sents the  most  cost  effective  air  defense 
system  we  are  able  to  devise  with  cur- 
rent teclinology-.  It  is  a  low  risk  develop- 
ment whose  major  components  have  been 
pro\ed  in  an  exten-sive  ad\anced  devel- 
opment program. 

SAM-D  is  a  battlefield  weapon  sys- 
tem—designed for  sur%-i\-ability.  It  is  mo- 
bile. It  can  be  moved  qulcklj'  from  site 
to  site  presenting  an  enemy  with  a  du'- 
ficult  problem  in  fixing  its  location  for 
attack.  It  is  readily  camouflaged  witli 
onlv  a  few  motorized  units  and  no  highly 
visible  rotating  anteima.  It  has  a  sell 
defense  capability  to  engage  multiple 
targets  simultaneously,  making  it  a  cost- 
]y  target  for  enemj-  air  attack. 

Mr.  Piesident,  we  have  alreadj-  hi- 
vested  $386  milhon  in  the  various  stages 
of  de-elopmcnt  of  this  system  to  bring  ii 
to  the  stage  of  engineering  development 
where  we  can  finally  evolve  It  Into  anef - 
fective.  deployable  defense  ayrtem.  But, 
more  than  that,  we  have  Invested  time. 
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To  scrap  this  development  now  on  the 
whimsical  notion  that  we  might  some- 
how develop  a  more  austere  system 
which  might  serve  the  purpose  would  be 
to  waste  not  only  the  dollars  we  have 
poured  into  this  effort  but,  perhaps  more 
importantly,  to  delay  the  deployment  of 
a  defense  system  which  might  mean  the 
difference  in  the  survival  of  our  field 
forces. 

The  Army  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense m'gently  recommend  the  SAM-D 
development,  Mr.  President.  Tlie  need 
for  an  adequate  defense  system  and  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  SAM-D  as  the  an- 
swer to  that  need  are  persuasive  to  me. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
to  scrap  this  promising  system.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  the  responses 
to  questions  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston >  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Question  1.  Wliy  no  mvicli  cost  grov.'th  in 
•SAM-D? 

Answer.  The  original  e.«timate  for  S-\M -D 
i!i  1967  was  made  In  current  year  dollars  and 
did  not  anticipate  the  Advanced  Develop- 
ment Program.  Since  1967.  there  have  been 
exten.slve  studies  of  the  potential  threat 
which  have  necessitated  adjustmen's  In 
v.'eapon  system  requirements.  The  expand- 
ing threat  describes  a  high  performance 
maneuvering  target.  In  a  severe  ECM  envir- 
onment, and  the  employment  of  saturation 
tpctles  by  the  enemy.  Pue  years  of  Advanced 
Development  of  critical  componentry  tor  the 
SAM-D  weapon  system  has  given  considera- 
ble Insight  into  the  con>plexitles  of  the  hard- 
ware required  to  defeat  the  expanding  thrpRt. 
Tills  Insl^^ht  has  allowed  a  more  realistic 
adjustment  to  the  cost  estimates.  By  this 
extensive  hardware  effort,  coupled  with  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  le.ssons  learned  and 
applied  to  the  Engineering  Development  and 
production  co«t  estimates,  has  projected  in- 
creases In  the  original  cost  estimates  which 
■.vrnild  have  amounted  to  overruns  had  the 
()rogram  been  contracted  lor  as  originally 
estimated  In  1967.  The  incretwed  cost  esti- 
mates have  been  further  validated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  parametric  cost  techniques 
which  takes  Into  account  Ie.s3<:in3  lenrned 
from  other  comparable  programs. 

What  the  Army  has  accomplished  In  point- 
ing out  the.se  coet  estimate  Increa-ses  is  the 
ideutlflcatlon  of  higher  cost.s  before  they  be- 
come overrxins. 

Senator  Cranston's  statemeiit  that  the 
SAM-D  Project  Is  basically  redundant  and 
militarily  unnecessary  Is  incorrect  In  that 
the  SAM-D  weapon  Is  intended  to  counter 
the  project  threat  through  the  1980-1990 
time  frame.  Improved  Hawk  Is  a  missile  Im- 
provement only,  does  not  Include  improve- 
ments to  ground  equipment,  nor  can  the 
rjround  equipment  be  updated  without  major 
redesign.  Current  systems  such  as  Hercules 
ai\d  Improved  Hawk  are  not  expected  to  be 
able  to  counter  the  threat  beyond  the  1970"8. 
The  ".  .  .  little  more  hardware  for  a  lot  more 
moi.ey"  la  hardware  necessary  to  counter  the 
high  performance  maneuvering  target  In  % 
severe  ECM  environment  using  saturation 
tactics  which  cannot  be  accommodated  by 
current  lyBtems. 

Senator  Cranston  notes  that  ".  .  .  estimate 
of  project  cost  increased  108%  in  three  years." 
Senator  Cranston  fails  to  note  tbat  in  the 
price   Increase   the   quantttiea  of   hardware 


have  changed,  e.g.,  more  than  twice  the  num- 
ber of  launchers  as  in  the  1969  engineering 
estimate,  almost  twice  the  niunber  of  mis- 
siles, further  that  estimate  was  in  constant 
1969  dollars,  while  the  current  estimate  takes 
into  account  expected  inflation  over  a  pro- 
jected 15  year  period,  engineering  changes 
to  accommodate  such  features  as  Increased 
nuclear  hardening,  increased  ECCM  capa- 
bilities and  weapon  reconfiguration  for  im- 
proved strategic  mobility,  and  finally  the  ap- 
plications of  lessons  learned  from  other  simi- 
lar programs  through  the  use  of  parametric 
cost  estimating  techniques.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  If  SAM-D  is  not  developed,  the 
cost  of  extending  the  use  of  Hawk  and  Her- 
cules will  eventually  equal  and  exceed  the 
cost  of  developing  and  deploying  SAM-D 
and  will  still  not  provide  adequate  defense. 

The  suggestion  that  the  PI  15  makes  SAM- 
D  unnecessary  does  not  appear  to  take  into 
accoimt  the  enormous  expense  of  maintain- 
ing aircraft  on  station  to  counter  an  unex- 
pected threat  nor  does  it  take  into  account 
the  considerably  less  reaction  capability  that 
manned  aircraft  have  as  compared  to  termi- 
nal air  defense  weapens,  also,  the  application 
of  a  fighter  aircraft  to  effect  terminal  air 
defense  requires  a  "one  for  one"  Interceptor 
to  target  which  makes  a  multiple  engagement 
capability  extremely  expensive  as  well  as 
somewhat  hazardous.  Finally,  the  mission 
priority  may  preclude  the  application  of 
lighter  aircraft  In  their  terminal  air  deiense 
role. 

Question  2.  What  assurance  Is  there  that 
co.-ji  growth  has  stopped? 

Answer.  Cost  growths  are  under  control  by 
the  following  actions  taken  by  the  Army. 
First,  the  current  estimates  project  fifteen 
years  into  the  future  and  are  escalated  to 
include  anticipated  inflation  over  that  pe- 
riod. Next,  there  is  established  a  Require- 
ments Control  Board  at  the  executive  level 
of  Department  of  the  Army  which  Includes 
two  A-sslstant  Secretaries  and  several  senior 
Army  Generals  who  continually  review  re- 
quirements with  a  view  toward  les.sening 
co.sts,  and  further  they  attempt  to  lower 
costs  wherever  possible.  There  are  in  the  de- 
velopment contract  production  cost  objec- 
tives which  provide  incentive  to  the  contrac- 
tor to  keep  production  costs  down.  Finally, 
there  la  a  monitorii\g  contractor  whose  mis- 
sion Is  to  overview  the  entire  SAM-D  pro- 
gram— contractor  aiid  government  effort — 
fur  the  purpose  of  Identifying  high  cast  areas 
and  recommending  to  the  Project  Manager 
alternate  designs  to  reduce  not  only  produc- 
tion unit  cost,  but  life  cycle  cost  as  well. 
Finally  the  applications  of  lessons  learned 
from  other  similar  programs  through  the  use 
of  parametric  cost  estimating  techniques 
should  give  a  firmer  potential  cost  estimate. 

Question  ;5.  Relaiionsluji  of  SAM-D  to 
N'avy  Aegis? 

Answer.  Both  the  .\rmy  and  the  Navy  iiave 
under  development  air  defense  systems  for 
deployment  during  tiie  same  time  period. 
Con.siderable  Joint  effort  was  e.xpended  from 
1965  to  1967  In  attempting  to  define  aspects 
of  the  proposed  development  efforts  by  each 
service  which  could  be  common.  The  Army's 
requirement  for  a  field  mobile  air  defense 
system  and  the  Navy's  reqriirement  for  a 
shipboard  system  compatible  with  present 
developed  Navy  hardware  made  both  pro- 
grams sufficiently  different  to  warrant  inde- 
pendent developments.  To  Insure  that  both 
programs  shared  In  the  technology  develop- 
ments by  the  other,  a  formal  Joint  Army/ 
Navy  Technical  Interchange  Group  (JAN 
TIG)  was  established  In  September  of  1968. 
The  purpose  of  the  group  was  to  explore 
muttial  technical  problems.  Identify  unde- 
sirable duplication  of  effort,  and  to  provide 
potential  backup  for  technical  problem  areas 
encountered  by  either  service.  To  date  bene- 
ficial   exchanges   have   taken   place    In    the 


areas  of  radar  hardware,  software,  displays, 
targets  for  test  programs,  and  the  threat  to 
Include  ECM. 

Question  4.  Why  don't  Europeans  warit  to 
pay  or  help  pay  for  SAM-D? 

Answer.  The  current  NATO  requirement 
for  a  new  weapon  system  contains  a  national 
forecast  by  country,  expressing  Individual 
concern  for  the  replacement  of  the  U.  S.  fur- 
nished Nike  Hercules  and  Improved  Hawk 
systems.  The  NATO  countries  are  currently 
generating  an  operational  requirement  for 
an  air  defense  weapon  similar  to  SAM-D. 
There  are  U.  S.  Army  officers  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  NATO  Working  Orbup,  who  are 
participating  in  the  development  of  the  re- 
quirements for  such  a  weapon  system.  Con- 
siderable interest  has  been  expressed  by  the 
NATO  countries  in  SAM-D.  A  representa- 
tive of  the  SAM-D  Project  OflSce  was  re- 
quested by  the  Working  Group  in  April  1972 
to  brief  SAM-D's  capabilities.  The  Workhig 
Group  wUl  visit  the  VS.  in  October  1972. 
The  SAM-D  Project  Office  will  serve  as  host 
to  the  group  and  will  provide  indepth  brief- 
ings as  well  as  visits  to  the  contractors' 
plants  for  hardware  reviews. 

The  NATO  efforts  to  generate  require- 
ments for  an  air  defense  weapon  are  about 
at  the  same  stage  that  SAM-D  was  in  1965, 
i.e.  concept  formulation  (feasibility  studies). 

While  a  number  of  the  NATO  countries 
have  individually  expressed  interest  in  SAM- 
D,  until  they  have  collectively  examined  and 
accepted  requirements  such  as  SAM-D  la 
capable  of  meeting,  one  could  not  expect  that 
they  would  indicate  a  willingness  to  help 
pay  for  SAM-D. 

Question  5.  What  are  the  firm  plans  for 
CfJNUS  deployment  of  SAM-D? 

Answer.  None.  Tliere  are  planning  cost 
estimates  for  a  CONUS  deployment  and  there 
are  sttidles  to  Indicate  quantities  of  hard- 
ware and  locations.  However,  there  is  no 
officiallv  approved  plan  for  deployment  of 
SAM-D  in  CONUS. 

Question  6.  What  is  the  relation.shlp  of 
SAM-D  to  the  SALT  agreements? 

Answer.  Tlie  SALT  Agreements  do  not 
.tddress  SAM-D  as  such  since  SAM-D  Is  de- 
signed to  defend  against  aircraft  only.  The 
Treaty  precludes  testing  such  systems  as 
SAM  b  in  an  ABM  mode  and  the  U.  S.  Army 
plans  no  such  tests.  If  the  SAM-D  Program 
were  redirected  so  that  the  system  had  no 
capability  against  any  ballistic  missile,  even 
short  range  tactical  ballistic  missiles,  the 
system  would  not  be  operationally  effective 
in  an  air  defense  role. 

Question  7.  What  Is  the  Soviet  PACT 
threat? 

Answer.  Tlie  Soviet  PACT  Threat  Is  the 
total  number  of  aircraft  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  its  Warsaw  PACT  countries  have 
.ivailable  for  utilization  against  the  U.S.  De- 
ployed Armies  in  Europe. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe>.  I  think  I  imderstand  and  have 
a  feeling  for  the  apprehension  they  are 
talking  about  when  they  consider  the 
cost  of  this  system.  I  believe  the  Record 
will  show  that  I  took  a  critical  view  of 
this  back  in  1969.  But,  as  I  stand  here 
now,  we  already  have  invested  some  $350 
million  in  this  high-technology  pro- 
gram— and,  I  might  say,  a  low-risk 
program. 

If  it  will  be  of  any  assistance  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  I  think  we  can 
assure  him  of  something  like  this.  In 
next  year's  hearings  on  the  matter  of 
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SAM-D,  the  R.  ti  D.  subcommittee,  while 
we  do  not  normally  operate  openly — we 
are  really  in  executive  sessior  because  of 
the  secrecy  involved  in  these  issues — will 
be  delighted  to  invite  the  Senator  from 
California  and  such  one,  two,  or  three 
experts  he  may  wish  to  bring  before  our 
subcommittee  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  feelings,  that  SAM-D  is,  we  wUl 
say,  oversophisticated,  and  to  bring  out 
all  the  arguments  at  the  subcommittee 
level  concerning  this  program,  and  to 
cooperate  fully— with  the  misgivings  that 
other  members  of  this  committee  have 
held  concerning  this  program— if ,  in  re- 
turn for  this,  he  will  be  kind  enough  to 
withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  approach  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chah-man  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  has  been  responsible  for  this 
weapons  system.  I  am  grateful  for  his 
understanding  approach  to  the  problem 
and  for  his  recognition  that  there  may 
well  be  grave  questions  about  this  weap- 
ons system. 

I  talked  with  the  Senator  before  the 
time  began  to  nm  on  this  amendment. 
I  talked  earlier  in  the  day  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. I  suggested  that  if  we  could  find  a 
way  to  cut  some  of  the  funds  now  by 
agreement,  and  commit  the  weapons 
system  to  full-scale  study  before  we  go 
Into  the  major  production  expenditures, 
I  would  then  be  happy  to  withdraw  my 
amendment.  In  view  of  existing  con- 
toticts,  it  was  found  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  makhig  any  significant  cuts 
from  the  funds  authorized  in  this  meas- 
ure. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  widespread  concern  on  the  part  of 
many  committee  members  over  SAM-D, 
and  in  view  of  the  agreement  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  for  full  in- 
vestigation, for  hearings,  and  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  witnesses  who  may  have 
some  new  light  to  throw  on  this  weapons 
system,  I  will  be  glad  to  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hoiu' 
and  the  fact  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  be  rather  tired  after  an  ex- 
hausting day,  I  wUl  be  happy  now  to 
withdraw  my  amendment,  and  I  hereby 
do  so.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss) .  Does  the  Senator  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquii-y.  Did  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
he  be  permitted  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  beheve  I  have 
a  right  to  object,  but  I  do  want  some 
more  discussion  here.  Will  the  Senator 
v.ithhold? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  withhold  withdraw- 
ing my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  such  time  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  as  he  may  want. 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
agreeable.  I  think  tl-at  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  can  cooper- 
ate with  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  and  such  two  or  three  of 
his  expert  witnesses  that  he  would  Uke 
to  bring  before  us.  It  must  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  normally  these  sub- 
committee hearings  are — while  we  do 
take  down  a  record  of  everything  that  is 
said — held  in  low  profile.  There  are  no 
open  hearings  because  of  the  secrecy 
involved. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  tlunk, 
Mr.  President,  due  to  the  statements 
here  of  Members  that  we  can  give  this 
program  a  good,  hard  look,  to  allay  some 
of  the  misgivings  some  of  our  colleagues 
have  about  it,  I  will  be  happy  to  assure 
the  Senator  from  California  that  that 
will  happen,  and  cooperate  with  him  in 
view  of  his  desire  to  withdi-aw  his 
amendment. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  purpose  would 

be,  as  I  understand  it 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  is 

there  a  unanimous-consent  request 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Not  yet.  In  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  probably  will  not  object, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  so  that  he  may 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  one  question. 
The  purpose  of  the  hearing  would  be  to 
get  at  the  facts  but  not  necessarily  to 
allay  our  misgivings  in  regard  to  this 
weapons  system,  if  such  misgivings  are 
well-founded. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  understand  this  development.  The 
Tactical  Air  Subcommittee,  imder  the 
chairmsmship  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Nevada,  looked  into  the  SAM-D  and 
recommended  against  it,  so  I  am  not 
quite  sure  just  what  the  position  of  the 
R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  is.  I  only  mention 
this  because  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
moment  and  it  was  his  subcommittee 
that  looked  into  the  SAM-D,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  address  that 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee? Where  would  the  responsibility 
lie  for  taking  a  look  at  this  weapons  sys- 
tem, which  it  so  obviously  merits? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  been  under  the 
impression  today  that  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  always  han- 
dled this  matter,  but  on  lookuig  into  it 
further  I  find  that  there  are  one  or  two 
items  that  can  fall  into  either  category. 
We  have  them.  They  come  within  the 
category  of  either  subcommittee.  This 
one,  it  seems,  this  year,  was  handled  by 
the  Tactical  Air  Subcommittee,  so  to 
that  extent  I  may  have  given  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cniifomia  (Mr.  Cranston  i  the 
wrong  impression. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in  prior 
years  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  has  taken  a  look  at  the 
SAM-D,  and  the  Tactical  Air  Subcom- 
mittee has  had  a  look  at  it  this  year.  It  is 


appropriate  to  do  that.  We  do  not  have 
any  fine  lines  on  it.  This  is  a  program 
strictly  research  and  development  and 
primarily  the  Jurisdiction  would  fall  to 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  light  of  our  con- 
versation prior  to  this  matter's  coming  to 
a  head  on  the  floor 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  and  quiet?  I  think  this  is  a 
worthwhile  subject  for  all  Senators  to 
hear.  It  is  very  important.  This  weaponry 
is  also  very  expensive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Tlie  Senate  will 
please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  In  Ught  of  our  con- 
versations about  the  SAM-D  prior  to  thi.s 
moment,  and  in  light  of  the  colloquy  wc 
have  just  had,  will  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee assure  us  that  in  whatever  way  is 
appropriate,  there  will  be  an  examination 
of  this  weapons  system  of  the  sort  that 
we  have  had  under  discussion? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  can 
certainly  be  assured  of  that.  I  would  want 
an  indepth  look  taken  at  it  mj'self.  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  entire  committee. 
We  have  two  very  capable  subcommit- 
tees, each  one  of  which  has  gone  into  it 
in  prior  years.  I  would  think  the  con- 
sensus would  be  that  there  would  be  an 
indepth  hearing  and  everyone  can  siJC.ik 
for  himself  at  it. 

I  announced  today  that  I  had  voted 
against  this  item  in  the  markup  of  the 
bill  because  I  thought  it  should  be  arrest- 
ed and  considered  in  depth  to  see  wheth- 
er we  could  make  a  new  start  and  what 
kind  of  new  start,  but  I  was  not  in  favor 
of  cutting  it  out  altogether,  so  I  was  op- 
posed to  this  amendment.  I  think  we 
will  have  indepth  hearings  in  keeping 
with  the  Senator's  desire  as  already  ex- 
pressed on  the  floor.  Tliat  would  be  my 
vote  and  my  purpose. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  appreciate  that 
very  much.  I  want  to  make  plain  my 
imderstanding,  based  on  my  c<Miversation 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
tliat  if  it  did  turn  out  not  to  be  the  will 
of  tlie  committee  to  kill  the  program  en- 
tirely, it  might  be  possible  to  find  ways 
to  simplify  the  system,  get  away  from 
the  incredibly  rapidly  rising  cost  esti- 
mates, and  find  a  system  that  might  be 
sounder  when  under  attack  than  this  sys- 
tem appears  to  be. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Inasmuch  as  we  ap- 
parently have  had  some  problems  in  the 
subcommittees,  for  example,  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
recommending  imanimously  against  the 
recent  track  element,  I  would  ask  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Armed  Ser\ice.s 
Committee — I  am  a  member  of  one  of 
the  subcommittees,  not  the  other — if  he 
would  be  agreeable  to  saying  that  the 
full  committee  would  look  into  this  mat- 
ter next  year  and  then  there  would  be 
no  question  of  prerogative  of  priority 
among  the  various  subjects. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  reply  in  this 
way,  that  I  think  we  have  two  mighty 
good   subcommittees,    as   I   have   said. 
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When  this  was  m  its  heai'iiig  stage,  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee handled  It.  This  year.  It  has  gone  over 
to  development,  for  this  money  we  are 
talking  about,  so  it  got  into  the  Tactical 
Air  Subcommittee  by  consent,  it  seems, 
of  the  other  subcommittee. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  In 
the  subject  matter.  Many  of  us  think 
it  should  be  reevaluated.  I  say  tonight 
to  my  good  friend  from  Missouri,  that  I 
would  hate  to  say  we  would  favor  taking 
the  matter  away  from  both  subcommit- 
tees, but  we  will  have  a  conference  on 
it  and  talk  the  thing  over  before  the 
full  committee.  If  it  appears  wLse  at 
tliat  time  for  the  full  committee  to  go 
into  it.  I  will  favor  that,  and  we  will 
work  out  something  along  that  line. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  away  anything  from  a  subcommit- 
tee. However.  I  was  not  properly  in- 
formed about  the  research  and  develop- 
ment aspect  of  the  Trident  matter.  I 
did  not  think  that  I  was  adequately  pre- 
pared, based  on  one  hearing  we  had  in 
tlie  full  committee  and  therefore,  inas- 
much as  it  has  been  brought  up  on  the 
floor  just  prior  to  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  in  a  state- 
ment based  on  the  findings  of  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Subcommittee,  I  would  hope 
that  the  able  chairman  would  keep  it 
in  any  of  the  subcommittees  he  would 
like  to  keep  it  in.  that  it  be  thoroughly 
Investigated  by  the  full  committee  be- 
fore we  get  into  a  hassle  such  as  this  on 
the  floor  again.  If  the  Senator  would 
agree  to  that,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
have  it  understood  that  at  least  there 
will  be  a  broader  chance  permitted  for 
the  matter  to  be  fullj-  aired  before  the 
full  committee  before  a  final  decision  is 
made  by  the  full  committee.  That  would 
include  the  idea  that  one  of  the  sub- 
committees could  hold  full  hearings. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  committee  request  for  $171.4  million 
for  research  and  development  of  SAM-D. 
I  do  so  because  the  need  exists  for  a  mod- 
era  air  defense  system  for  the  field  Army 
and  because  SAM-D  fills  that  need  well. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  troops 
face  a  massive  air  tlireat,  particularly  in 
Europe.  Warsaw  Pact  countries  posses;s 
about  4,000  fighter  aiixralt  in  combat 
units  and  about  1,800  more  m  training 
uiaits.  Historically,  the  Air  Force  has  not 
been  able  to  adequately  defend  the  field 
Army  during  the  overwhelming  initial 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  would  not  ap- 
pear tliat  the  beginning  stages  of  any 
Euiopean  conflict  would  be  less  intense. 
SAM-D  will  defend  the  airfields  as  well 
as  the  field  Anny  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
Air  Force  fighters  will  be  an  imiwrtant 
tool  in  attaining  air  superiority. 

One  of  the  major  justifications  m  my 
mind,  for  SAM-D  is  its  cost  effective- 
ne.ss.  Studies  liave  shov^ii  tliat  five  fhe 
units  oi  improved  Hawk  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  tlie  same  area  cover- 
ase  as  one  fire  unit  of  SAM-D.  This 
means  fewer  personnel  and  thus  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  associated  manpower  costs 
that  now  consume  over  half  the  budget. 


The  SAM-D  life  cycle  cost  is  about  one- 
tliird  of  that  for  improved  Hawk  wliile 
providing  the  same  amoimt  of  defense. 
This  is  to  a  large  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
SAM-D  uses  approximately  40  percent 
less  personnel  when  compared  to  im- 
proved Hawk  and  Nike  Hercules.  Ad- 
ditional cost  savings  are  acci'ued  becaase 
SAM-D  requires  only  one-tenth  the 
number  of  spare  parts  needed  to  keep  im- 
pi'oved  Hawk  and  the  Hercules  system 
operative. 

Against  this  background,  we  must  re- 
member that  Nike  Hercules,  the  current 
primary  high-altitude  sj'stem  has  a  ques- 
tionable life  expectancy  beyond  1975. 
While  this  system  has  served  us  well 
since  its  inception  in  the  late  1950's, 
technical  developments,  and  the  simple" 
fact  that  equipment  wears  out,  prompt 
our  consideration  of  SAM-D.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  electronic 
coimteiineasures.  The  success  of  our  B- 
52  operations  over  North  Vietnam  are 
due  primarily  to  the  neutralization  of 
salvos  of  SAM'S  by  our  electronic  coun- 
termeasures.  Similar  developments  by 
the  Soviets  cannot  be  far  behind,  if  in- 
deed they  are  not  alreadj'  here.  In  the 
ECM  environment  of  the  SAM-D  time 
frame,  improved  Hawk  would  have  a 
drastically  reduced  capability.  Combine 
with  this  the  increases  in  aircraft  per- 
formance, particularly  maneuverability, 
made  since  the  midflf  ties,  and  one  can  see 
the  need  for  an  improved  surface-to-air 
mi.'^sile. 

SAM-D  is  the  only  system  capable  of 
CDmbating  the  threat.  In  addition  to  its 
electronic  countermeasures  capability 
and  Its  ability  to  oiierate  against  highly 
mar.euvering  targets,  SAM-D  possesses 
the  ability  to  engage  multiple  targets. 
Improved  Hawk  can  engage  only  one  tar- 
get per  fire  section.  This  becomes  partic- 
ularly Important  ^\hen  one  remembers 
that  any  enemy  is  not  Ukely  to  send  its 
aircraft  over  one  by  one. 

Some  have  alleged  that  the  SALT 
treaty  would  limit  SAM-D.  Tills  is  not 
the  ca.^e.  however.  The  treaty  pertains 
only  to  anti-ballistic -mi.5silc  systems 
and.  while  SAM-D  may  have  a  minor  in- 
herent capability  to  coimter  tactical  bal- 
listic mi.ssiles  and  ternunal  air-to-sur- 
face mi.'^sile'^.  the  SAM-D  is  not  designed 
to  counter  strategic  baUistic  missiles.  Ad- 
ditionallj',  the  treaty  prohibits  upgrading 
of  SAM'S  for  an  ABM  delensivo  role  to 
include  testing  of  the  S.AM  in  such  a 
mode:  here  age  in  wc  shall  abide  by  the 
treaty  and  not  pmsue  such  a  course  with 
SAM-D.  Therefore,  it  may  be  concluded 
tliat  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Agreement  places  no  limilalions  on  the 
proposed  S.AM-D  program. 

We  need  a  modern  air  defense  system. 
Our  field  armies  must  be  protected:  our 
airbascs  must  be  protected.  SAM-D  will 
help  give  us  that  protection. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Ml".  Pre.^ident,  I  hope 
tlie  Senate  will  reject  this  amendment. 
Om-  Nation  needs  the  research  and  de- 
velopment funds  for  the  SAM-D.  That 
need  is  clear.  A  modern  field  army  must 
enjoy  control  of  the  airspace  over  the 
battlefield  in  order  to  succeed  on  tire 
giound. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  If  you  need  any 


proof  of  this  truth  look  at  what  the  Is- 
raelis with  their  control  of  the  airspace 
did  to  the  well-equipped  Egyptian  Army. 
Or  look  at  what  our  airpower  has  done 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  anny  whose 
commanders  place  far  less  value  on  hu- 
man life  than  we  do. 

We  need  SAM-D  with  its  ground-to- 
air  capability  in  order  to  attain  this  de- 
sired control  of  the  airspace  over  the 
battlefield.  It  will  not  only  replace  the 
obsolescing  Hercules  and  Hawk  but  it 
will  reduce  the  requirements  of  fire  units, 
mamiing.  maintenance,  and  logistics. 

Let  us  recognize  that  this  amendment 
wouid  make  us  technologically  and  de- 
fensively inferior.  Let  us  defeat  It. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  additional  material  deal- 
ing with  the  SAM-D  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SOMM.\Ry 

The  Field  Army  of  the  1980's  must  be  de- 
fended against  a  sophisticated  air  threat. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  maintains  a 
standing  Army  and  as  long  as  potential  ad- 
versaries maintain  a  tactical  Air  Force  of 
some  8000  aircraft,  ground  based  air  defense 
is  a  necessary  part  of  efifective  Army  field 
operations.  SAM-D  is  the  program  to  provide 
future  Field  Army  air  defense. 

BATTLEFIELD    SURVIVABILITY 

lu  order  for  a  SAM  system  to  perform  its 
mis.sion,  It  must  survive.  Experience  In  Viet 
Nam,  coupled  with  various  related  studies, 
has  established  the  featxires  of  Importance 
to  maximize  SAM  system  survival.  By  incor- 
porating these  features,  SAM-D  has  im- 
proved Its  survivability  by  a  large  factor  over 
e.xisting  systems. 

Survival  is  a  function  of  two  factors: 

(1)  Difficulty  in  locating  the  SAM  site: 
S.'^M-D  is  much  more  difficult  to  locate  from 
the  air  because  of  its  less  distinctive  signa- 
ture, as  illustrated  by  the  upper  Table  on 
the  right.  A  large  niimber  of  individual  ele- 
ments forms  a  distinctive  pattern  on  the 
ground  which  is  much  easier  to  recognize 
from  the  air  than  the  small  number  of  SAM- 
D  elements;  fiuther,  since  SAM-D  does  not 
employ  rotating  antennas.  It  can  be  easily 
camouflaged.  WTien  a  missile  is  launched,  its 
smoke  trail  immediately  locates  the  launch- 
er, and  in  the  case  of  HAWK,  the  entire  bat- 
tery: remote  location  of  mobile  launchers  in 
SA>I-D  precludes  this.  Finally,  firing  sites  are 
often  located  on  one  sortie  and  attacked  on 
tlie  next.  Because  of  the  small  number  of 
central  elements  of  a  S.\M-D  site,  they  can 
en'^ily  be  moved  between  sorties  to  void  the 
previous  location  data. 

(2)  Difficulty  in  penetrating  to  and  de- 
stroying the  SAM-D  site:  Because  of  its  high 
firepower,  SAM-D  extracts  a  higher  attrition 
from  an  attack  on  itself  than  a  low  firepower 
Evstem.  Further,  S.^M-D  has  eliminated 
many  vulnerable  elements  of  existing  sys- 
tems, such  as  Interconnecting  cables,  whose 
loss  would  render  the  system  temporarily 
inoperative  and  thus  helpless  to  the  attack- 
ing aircraft.  Viet  Nam  experience  h,TS  shown 
that  the  use  of  Anti-Radiation  Missiles 
(ARM'S),  which  liome  on  the  signals  radiated 
by  radars,  furtlier  complicates  the  problem 
of  survival. 

PROOnAM   COSTS 

A  major  objective  of  the  decxde  of  studies 
that  led  to  SAM-D  was  to  define  the  lowest 
cost  approach  to  Army  air  defense.  The  low 
program  cost  of  SAM-D  results  from  ( 1 )  a 
smaller  number  of  fire  units  required  to  pro- 
vide a  given  level  of  defense,  combined  with 
(2)    reduced   manning  requirements,  main- 
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tenance  requirements,  and  logistic  burden 
per  fire  unit.  These  benefits  result  from  ap- 
plication of  the  advanced  technology  de- 
scribed on  page  2. 

War  game  studies  have  been  used  to  es- 
tablish the  quantitative  levels  of  SAM-D 
and  alternate  systems  needed  to  provide  the 
required  level  of  air  defense.  A  dramatic  il- 
lustration of  the  results  of  these  studies  is 
shown  in  the  graph  at  the  upper  right,  which 
compares  the  relative  costs  of  SAM-D  and 
a  combination  of  Improved  HAWK/Hercules 
(the  existing  SAM  systems)  to  meet  air  de- 
fense needs.  It  is  Important  to  note  that  the 
SAM-D  costs  shown  Include  the  full  research 
and  development  costs,  investment  costs,  and 
support  costs,  including  manpower  and  spare 
parts.  No  allowance  was  included  in  HAWK/ 
Hercules  costs  for  wear-out  of  already  old 
equipment.  The  level  of  air  defense  provided 
in  the  two  cases  is  Identical,  except  against 
the  higher  threat  level  which  only  SAM-D 
can  handle,  as  discussed  on  page  4. 

The  reader  can  readily  see  that  the  R&D 
and  investment  costs  of  SAM-D  are  paid  back 
by  Its  lower  support  costs  within  five  years 
of  first  deployment.  These  lower  support  costs 
derive  directly  from  the  lower  manpower  re- 
quirements, which  In  turn  result  from  the 
use  of  modem  system  and  component  tech- 
nology. The  component  technology  also  pro- 
vides a  higher  reliabUity  and  reduced  de- 
pendence upon  logistics  supply  and  thus  a 
considerable  Increase  in  combat  readiness 
relative  to  the  present  systems.  A  compari- 
son of  the  manpower  requirements  for  one 
fiie  section  of  SAM-D  and  its  equivalent  In 
HAWK/Hercules  is  shown  in  the  Table  at  the 
lower  right. 

PERFORMANCE 

The  advanced  technology  employed  In 
SAM-D  permits  performance  improvements 
In  areas  in  which  existing  systems  are  lim- 
ited. The  most  important  of  these  areas  are : 

Firepower. 

Operation   In  a  Jamming  environment. 

The  SAM-D  phased  array  radar  permits 
the  conduct  of  at  least  4  times  the  number 
of  intercepts  at  one  time  as  the  present 
systems.  This  increased  firepower  contributes 
to  reducing  the  cost  of  a  SAM-D  deployment 
by  requiring  fewer  fire  units  to  establish  a 
given  level  of  air  defense. 

As  we  have  learned  in  Viet  Nam,  electronic 
countermeasures  (ECM),  or  "jamming",  can 
be  an  effective  tool  for  tactical  aircraft.  It  Is 
an  evolving  threat,  since  technology  ad- 
vances permit  more  sophistication  and  more 
power  to  be  carried  by  the  aircraft.  Again,  the 
SAM-D  phased  array  radar,  with  its  elec- 
tronic beam  pointing,  provides  good  perform- 
ance against  even  advanced  ECM  techniques. 
The  graph  at  right  Illustrates  this  pohit  in 
quantitative  terms  by  showing  the  per- 
formance improvement  obtained  with  SAM-D 
against  the  Important  "stand-off"  jammer — 
that  Is,  an  aircraft  standing  outside  of  the 
SAM  range  and  radiating  jamming  energy 
in  order  to  screen  aircraft  attempting  to 
penetrate  the  defense  zone.  The  curves  show 
the  range  to  which  the  SAM's  can  effectively 
overcome  this  Jamming. 

It  is  seen  that,  while  Hawk  performs 
well  against  the  current  threat,  its  per- 
formance against  the  future  threat  Is  de- 
graded to  an  unacceptable  level. 

Relative  to  the  HAWK  and  Hercules  Sys- 
tems, these  SAM-D  features  permit — 

Performance  Increase:  4  to  1  In  Fire- 
power; 10  to  1  In  an  ECM  environment  ( -K  4 
to  I  in  firepower) ;  2  to  1  against  maneuver- 
ing and  formation  targets  (+4  to  1  in  fire- 
power and  4-10  to  1  In  an  ECM  environ- 
ment) . 

Cost  Decrease:  10  to  1  decrease  In  logistic 
burden;   6   to  1   decrease   In   manning   re- 


quirements; 3  to  1  decrease  In  operating  and 
maintenance   costs. 

Battlefield  Survivability  Increase:  Thesa 
aspects  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
following  pages. 

Because  the  SAM-D  technology  represents 
such  a  major  advance,  the  DOD  conducted 
an  Advanced  Development  Program  to  fully 
demonstrate  the  new  system  featxires.  This 
program,  begun  In  May  1967,  has  recently 
been  completed  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$230  million.  100  percent  of  all  technical 
objectives  were  achieved  as  graded  by  a 
U.S.  Army  evaluation  team. 

BACKGROUND 

Primary  air  defense  of  the  US  field  army 
today  is  provided  by  the  high  altitude  NIKE 
Hercules  and  low  altitude  HAWK  surface  to 
air  missile  systems  Both  of  these  systems 
were  conceived  and  deployed  In  the  1950's. 
Because  of  the  state  of  technology  at  that 
time,  they  have  only  limited  performance 
against  certain  aspects  of  the  current  threat, 
and  they  have  high  manning  and  malnte- 
luince  costs.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Army 
initiated  an  "Improved  HAWK  '  program  sev- 
eral years  ago  to  Improve  the  performance 
against  the  modern  threat  and  to  reduce 
maintenance  costs.  While  the  stop-gap  of 
upgraded  HAWK  performance  extends  Its 
useful  life  through  the  1970's,  it  does  not  pro- 
vide an  adequate  defense  level  against  the 
anticipated  threat  of  the  1980's  and  1990's. 
Equally  important,  extending  the  life  of  the 
HAWK  equipment,  already  over  ten  years 
old.  Into  that  period  would  create  problems 
of  equipment  wearout  which  would  very 
greatly  increase  field  supjjort  costs. 

The  Army's  solution  to  its  air  defense  prob- 
lems is  SAM-D.  SAM-D  basically  fulfills  two 
objectives  which  cannot  be  met  by  improv- 
ing existing  systems.  First,  by  applymg  mod- 
em technology,  it  provides  a  new  system  with 
Inherently  much  greater  capability  than  ex- 
isting systems  to  cope  with  threats  that  are 
projected  for  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
century.  Second,  It  uses  modem  technology 
to  reduce  the  manning  requirements,  main- 
tenance requirements,  and  logistic  burdens  by 
a  large  factor  as  compared  to  existing  sys- 
tems. Not  only  does  this  ease  the  Army's 
serious  problem  of  providing  skilled  man- 
power, but  it  provides  a  system  whose  re- 
search and  development  and  Investment  costs 
wUl  be  entirely  paid  for  by  savings  In  sup- 
port costs  as  compared  with  required  levels 
of  older  systems. 

THE    SAM-D    SYSTEM 

SAM-D  applies  advanced  technology  to  the 
future  air  defense  needs  of  U.S.  Army  tacti- 
cal forces.  These  needs  of  Improved  perform- 
ance, Improved  combat  readiness,  and  reduced 
costs  are  provided  by  four  basic  features  of 
SAM-D: 

(1)  The  single  SAM-D  system  with  only 
three  unique  major  equipment  Items  replaces 
both  the  HAWK  and  Hercules  systems  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  different  major  equipment 
items. 

(2)  The  multi -function  phased  array  ra- 
dar of  SAM-D  with  its  high  speed  electron- 
ically steerable  beam  performs  the  functions 
now  requiring  ten  radars  In  the  HAWK  and 
Hercules  systems. 

(3)  The  digital  processing  feature  of  SAM- 
D  optimizes  system  performance,  utilizing  the 
latest  in  micro-electronic  technology.  This 
technology  offers  Improved  reliability,  lower 
cost,  and  a  ten  to  one  reduction  in  the  repair 
parts  required  for  SAM-D  relative  to  the  re- 
pair parts  required  by  HAWK  and  Hercules. 

The  new  and  unique  guidance  system  of 
S.'VM-D  permits  considerable  increases  in  sys- 
tem performance  against  maneuvering  tar- 
gets, formation  targets,  and  ECM  tactics  while 
simultaneously  reducing  the  complexity  of 
the  onboard  missile  equipment. 


SAM-D  Cost   Growth 

The  $1,318.7M  cost  estimate  Increase  in  the 
period  30  June  1971  to  31  March  1972  has  re- 
flected in  the  respective  SAR's  dates  back  to 
the  last  change  which  was  the  December  1970 
SAR.  Since  December  1970  the  number  of 
missiles  required  has  almost  doubled,  and 
the  launcher  req\iirements  are  up  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-half  times  that  figure 
shown  in  the  December  1970  SAR  which  ac- 
counts for  $281M.  There  is  $907M  due  to  the 
application  of  new  OSD  escalation  indices.  ;i 
$354M  increase  that  includes  nuclear  harden- 
ing features,  electronic  counter  countermeas- 
ures capabilities,  and  hardware  reconfigum- 
tion  to  allow  use  of  standard  Army  vehicles. 
Continuation  of  the  Advanced  Development 
Program,  pending  decision  for  approval  to 
enter  Engineering  Development  accounts  for 
S98M.  These  increases  were  offset  by  a  de- 
crease of  $300M  by  revising  cost  estimates 
through  application  of  parametric  cost  esti- 
mating techniques.  This  technique  employees 
experience  gained  in  comparable  programs 
and  provides  a  more  Intelligent  estimate  of 
possible  program  cost. 

The  original  program  estimate  for  SAM-D 
w.is  prepared  in  March  1967.  Since  that  time, 
an  Advanced  Development  Program  was  di- 
rected which  added  »259M  to  that  original 
estimate.  The  earlier  estimate  was  prepared 
in  constant  year  dollars  and  did  not  take  into 
account  cost  growth  due  to  inflation. 

In  1970  while  awaiting  decision  to  enter 
Engineering  Development  the  Army  con- 
ducted a  comprehensive  Air  Defense  Review 
which  resulted  in  increased  requirements  for 
SAM-D  that  Included  greater  nuclear  harden- 
ing, operation  In  a  more  severe  ECM  environ- 
ment, and  increased  capability  to  cope  with 
maneuvering  targets.  The  results  of  the  com- 
prehensive review  were  evaluated  by  the 
SAM-D  Program  Office,  the  contractor,  and 
Government  support  agencies.  An  assessment 
was  made  of  the  Impact  of  the  comprehen- 
sive Air  Defense  Review  on  SAM-D  design 
and  in  turn  program  costs.  Also,  the  lessons 
learned  during  the  preceding  four  years  of 
Advanced  Development  were  applied  to  tlie 
preparation  of  a  new  program  cost  estimate. 
The  results  of  these  lengthly  analyses  has 
provided  the  Army  a  realistic  cost  estimate  of 
SAM-D  which  in  effect  has  projected  expected 
actual  costs  through  fifteen  years  Into  the 
future  taking  Into  account  not  only  the  cost 
of  design  to  a  more  sophisticated  threat  but 
also  anticipated  inflation  during  that  fifteen 
year  period. 

To  insure  an  austere  SAM-D  Program,  tlie 
Army  has  taken  two  steps  in  management 
intended  to  provide  t<^  level  attention  and 
to  evaluate  the  weapon  system  design  in 
terms  of  production  cost  as  the  design 
progresses. 

The  first  step  was  the  establishmsnt  of  a 
high  level  requirements  control  board.  This 
board  includes  two  assistant  secretaries  of 
the  Army  along  with  several  senior  Army 
general  officers.  Its  mission  is  to  review  re- 
quirements that  drive  cost  and  determine  at 
the  senior  levels  of  the  Army  what  alteratiou.-j 
should  be  made  to  the  Program  to  avoid  cost 
increases.  Such  alterations  include  Investip;.- 
tions  of  alternate  solutions  to  the  req-.ii.'c- 
ments  and'or  alterations  of  requirements  •.!> 
avoid  expected  cost  increases.  This  board  has 
already  provided  valuable  direction  in  tv.e 
elimination  of  the  tracked  vehicle  as  a  ••ir- 
rler  for  the  SAM-D  weapon  with  an  attendant 
tracked  vehicle  development  cost  savuij;s  oi 
$12M  and  a  production  unit  cost  savings  of 
8115.000  per  vehicle  by  employing  standnpl 
Army  wheeled  vehicles  instead  of  tracked 
vehicles.  The  board  evaluated  the  nuclear 
hardening  requirements  specified  for  SAM-D 
and  made  adjustments  to  the  requirement.s 
which  has  reduced  the  production  hardw-rc 
cost  estimates  by  t20M.  Potential  high  cxi.-i 
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areas  will  be  continually  examined  by  t'le  Re- 
qiilrements  Control  Board  to  ftvold  coat 
grow'th  and  to  lessen  production  unit  cost 
where  ever  possible. 

The  other  SAM-D  unique  management  in- 
no'.ation  U  the  8>'8tems  Engineering  Cost 
Reduction  Assistance  Contractor  (SECRAC) 
whose  mission  Is  to  examine  the  SAM-D  de- 
sign from  a  systems  englneerlns;  viewpoint 
with  the  objective  of  deriving  a  lower  cost 
production  design.  This  contractor  Is  IBM/ 
ITT.  IBM  in  a  support  role  to  NASA  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  solving  such  prob- 
lems and  has  strtictured  its  Army  support 
team  with  personnel  txperienced  in  the  NASA 
support  organization.  The  SECRACs  nrst 
contribution  has  been  signlflcant  in  that  the 
SAM-D  computer  development  hardware 
and  tactical  prototype  design  has  been  evalu- 
ated and  has  been  found  by  the  SKCRAC  to 
be  the  most  austere  concept  available  in  the 
Industry  today.  SECRACs  comparison  in- 
cluded such  candidates  as  one  of  their  own 
computers,  another  Army  program  computer 
design  which  is  In  production  along  with  the 
state  of  the  art  as  exhibited  throughout  the 
computer  Industry.  The  SECRAC  will  con- 
tinue to  examine  hardware  requirements  and 
propoee  more  austere  production  designs. 
The  SECRACs  findings  will  be  reviewed  with 
the  SAM-D  Project  Manager  and  In  turn  with 
The  Requirements  Control  Board  as  required. 

The  Army's  contention  Is  that  SAil-D  is 
consuming  considerable  RDT&E  resources 
aimed  at  providing  adequate  air  defense  for 
the  I980's  and  "PC's.  It  has  resorted  to  in- 
nov^tlTe  management  techniques  at  highest 
levels  to  avoid  cost  overruns  and  to  instu'e 
that  there  Is  In  fact  adequate  air  defense  for 
the  future. 

DntccTOB  or  Dsrx.'':sc  Research  .\nd 
Emcinexsinc, 

Washington.  D.C..  July  24. 1972. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Paox^intE. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and 
Economy  in  Government,  Jotnt  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Waahiritfton.  D.C. 

DcAB  Mb.  Chaoiman:  I  have  been  asked 
to  answer  your  letter  of  June  26.  1972  con- 
cerning the  relationship  of  SAM-D  and  lALT. 
As  you  are  well  aware.  DoD  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  use  of  SAM's  in  an  ABM 
mode  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The 
DoD  efforts  In  this  regard  have  been  focuHed 
on  the  potential  degredatlon  of  the  U.S. 
deterrent  if  the  Soviets  upgradced  their  ex- 
tensive SAM  deployments  to  defend  urban 
areas. 

Based  on  this  concern,  substantial  analysis 
within  DoD  has  been  direct«d  at  under- 
standing the  Interrelationship  among  SAM 
equipment  limitations,  the  technical  limita- 
tions on  upgrading  SAM  s,  and  the  effective- 
ness of  various  offense  responses  to  counter 
upgraded  SAM's.  D\irlng  the  negotiation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  both  sides  were  well  aware 
of  SAM-D.  and  the  Treaty  does  not  preclude 
this  system.  However,  the  Treaty  precludes 
testing  such  systems  as  SAM-D  in  an  ABM 
mode  and  we  will  not  do  .so. 

The  answers  to  your  specific  questions  are 
provided  in  the  attachment.  If  I  can  lie  of 
further  assistance  in  this  matter,  plea.se  let 
iiie  know. 

Sincerely. 

John  S.  Foster,  Jr. 

'^1.'(..STION8  or   CtlAIBMAN    PROXMIBE,   St'BCOM- 

MrrrEE  om  PaioarriEs  and  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment, Joint  Economic  Committee 
wrrH    Answers,    Subjects    S.AM-D    SALT 

Ri-UATIONSHlr 

f  1 1  Does  SAM-D's  capability  a|/aiiist  ballis- 
I'-  mlrsiles  bring  It  within  the  scope  either 

<>f  Article  rid) '8  definition  of  an  ABM  sys- 
em  or  provision    (A)    of  Article  VI.  as  In- 

'e.'ijreted  by  the  United  States? 


The  SAM-D  program  Is  not  In  conflict  with 
either  Article  II U)  or  Article  VI(a)  of  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

(2)  It  SAM-D  Is  within  the  scope  of  Article 
n(l)  or  provision  (A)  of  Article  VI  as  In- 
terpreted by  the  United  States,  have  any 
plans  been  made  for  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram and.  If  not,  why  not? 

As  stated  In  (1)  above,  the  SAM-D  pro- 
gram Is  not  in  conflict  with  either  of  these 
provisions,  and  thus  does  not  need  to  be 
terminated. 

(.1)  Would  it  be  feasible  to  develop  SAM-D 
in  such  a  way  that  its  cspability  against  bal- 
listic missiles  was  deleted?  If  so.  what  con- 
sideration Is  being  given  to  this  approach, 
and  what  are  the  arguments  against  it? 

If  the  SAM-D  program  were  redirected 
so  that  the  system  had  tio  capability  against 
any  ballistic  missile,  even  short  range  tacti- 
cal ballistic  missiles,  the  system  would  not 
be  (^>eratioually  eflective  in  an  air  defense 
role.  This  is  true  primarily  because  there  is 
an  overlap  In  the  attack  characteristics  be- 
tween tactical  balllsiic  missiles,  rircraft,  and 
aircraft-launched  air-to-ground  missiles. 
Thus,  deletion  of  a  capability  agamst  all  bal- 
listic missiles  would  deny  a  capability  against 
alrcralt  and  alrcraft-latmcbed  missiles. 
There  is,  however,  a  distinct  separation  li\ 
attack  characteristics  between  the  above 
class  of  threats  and  long  range  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles.  No  consideration  is  being 
given  to  reducing  SAM-D  performance  cap- 
abUltles. 

(4)  If  SAM-D's  capability  against  ballistic 
missiles  does  not  bring  It  within  the  scope 
of  Article  11(1)  or  provision  (A)  of  Article  VX 
as  Interpreted  by  the  United  States,  what  is 
the  reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  is 
reached? 

Simply  stated,  SAM-D  Is  not  In  conflict 
with  Articles  11(1)  or  Article  VI (a)  for  the 
lollowliig  reasons: 

SAM-D  is  being  designed  and  developed  as 
an  Air  Defense  system,  not  as  an  ABM  sys- 
tem to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

SAM-D  win  not  be  tested  In  an  ABM  mode. 

(5)  As  Interpreted  by  the  United  States 
what  Is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "strategic 
ballistic  missiles"  as  u.sed  In  Article  11(1). 
and  it  the  term  Is  meant  to  exclude  "tactical 
ballistic  missiles,  which  of  the  following 
classes  of  Soviet  mLsslles  are.  In  fact,  ex- 
cluded—SRBMs?  MRBMs?  IRBMs?  ICBMs? 
SLBMs?  Is  it  trtie  that  SAM-D  would  have  no 
capability  whatsoever  to  Intercept  "strategic 
balistic  missiles"  as  so  defined? 

The  term  ".strategic  ballistic  missiles"  is 
meant  to  exclude  "tactical"  ballistic  missiles. 
The  distinction  betv.een  these  two  classes  of 
missiles  results  from  the  different  flight 
characteristic  of  the  re-entry  vehicle,  eg.. 
velocity,  which  Is  related  to  the  range  of  the 
missile,  and  trajectory  altitude.  A  .strategic 
ballistic  missile  operated  at  or  near  maxi- 
mum range  reaches  an  altitude  well  above  the 
atmosphere  and  a  peak  flight  velocity  of 
about  foiw  to  seven  kilometers  per  second.  By 
comparison,  other  balll.stlc  mis.siles  operate 
at  lower  velocities  and  altitudes  which  are  In 
or  near  the  aircraft  regime. 

The  SAM-D  system  does  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  Intercept  stratesic  ballistic  missiles 
and  will  not  be  tested  in  an  ABM  mode, 
SAM-D,  therefore,  will  not  have  the  opera- 
tional capability  to  Intercept  strategic  ballis- 
tic miNKlles  In  flight  trajectory. 

(6)  What  Is  tlie  meaning  of  the  phni.se 
"fllKht  trajectory  with  characteristics  of  a 
strategic  ballistic  mls.sile  fllf,'ht  trajectory"  as 
used  In  the  unilateral  statement  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "tested  In  an  ABM  mode"? 

As  staged  In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  .Ser\'lc«»s  Committee  on  13  June  1972, 
this  phrase  means,  In  my  view,  a  flight  trajec- 
tory with  a  maximum  velocity  exceeding  two 
kilometers  per  second,  or  a  maximum  alti- 
tude exceeding  40  kilometers. 


(7 )  Would  deployment  of  SAM-D  in  Europe 
violate  Article  VI's  prohibition  against  de- 
ployment of  radars  early  warning  of  strategic 
ballistic  missile  attack  outside  national 
boundaries,  as  Interpreted  by  the  United 
States?  Why  or  why  not? 

Why  or  why  not? 

SAM-D  Is  neither  an  ABM  system,  nor 
Is  its  radar  a  system  to  provide  early  warn- 
ing of  strategic  ballistic  missile  attack  and, 
therefore.  Its  deployment  Is  not  restricted  by 
Article  VI. 

(8)  Was  SAM-D  speclflcally  discussed  dur- 
ing negotiating  sessions  with  the  Soviets? 
What  certainly  do  we  have  that  the  Soviets 
interpretation  of  Its  compatibility  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  Is  identical  to  ours? 

SAM-D  was  not  disctissed  with  the  Soviets. 
The  ABM  Treaty  places  no  limits  on  air  de- 
fense sy.stems  per  se.  However,  certain  collat- 
eral constraints  have  been  placed  on  air  de- 
fense systems  as  an  extension  of  the  limits 
placed  on  ABM  systems.  These  Include  limits 
on  power  aperttuw  product  of  pbrased-array 
radars  and  the  obligation  not  to  give  air  de- 
fense systems  an  ABM  capability  or  to  test 
air  defense  systems  in  an  ABM  role. 

SAM-D  Is  Technologicaixt  Souno 

A  primary  factor  In  continuing  the  devel- 
opment of  any  new  weapon  system,  assuming 
there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  the  type 
of  weapon  being  considered,  is  the  existence 
of  the  necessary  technology  and  Industrial 
capacity  to  assure  success  of  the  develop- 
ment within  cost  and  schedule  constraints. 
I  have  previously  stated  my  belief  that  the 
Army  needs  a  new  Air  Defense  Missile 
System. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Army's  SAM-D 
Development  Program  is  technologically 
sound.  I  further  believe  that  the  supporting 
technology  is  sufficiently  matvire  to  war- 
rant continued  engineering  development 
wlilch  has  been  requested  by  the  Army. 

The  SAM-D  Engineering  Development  pro- 
gram is  baaed  on  the  results  not  only  of 
proposals  and  studies,  but,  and  this  Is 
highly  significant,  on  the  results  of  an 
extensive,  successful  Advanced  Development 
Program. 

The  primary  objective  ol  the  SAM-D 
Advanced  Development  Program  was  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  supporting  technology  is 
sufficiently  mature  to  warrant  a  full  scale 
development  program.  Accordingly,  the  Ad- 
vanced Development  Program  was  planned 
and  conducted  In  a  manner  to  demonstrate 
those  characteristics  and  performance  fac- 
tors which  are  essential  to  successful  oper- 
ation of  the  system  in  its  Intended  roles 
and  missions.  This  Advanced  Development 
Program  was  Initiated  by  the  Army  In  1967. 
Tlie  technological  demonstration  aspects  of 
the  program  were  successfully  completed  In 
1971.  In  September  1971  a  group  of  experts 
which  had  been  tasked  to  review  the  Ad- 
vanced Development  Program  published 
their  review  report  with  the  conclusion 
that,  and  I  quote,  "the  Advanced  Develop- 
ment Program  objectives,  as  defined — ,  have 
been  met  and  exceeded  in  most  cases." 

My  conviction  of  the  technological  sound- 
ness of  the  SAil-D  Engineering  Development 
Program  Is  based  not  only  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  review  task  team,  but  also  on  the  scope 
of  effort  successfully  completed  in  the  Ad- 
vanced  Development   Program. 

In  order  to  successfully  cope  with  the  air- 
borne threat  to  our  field  army  forces,  an  air 
defense  system  must  be  capable  of  gathering 
and  proce.sslng  rapidly,  considerable  qtiantl- 
tles  of  data  relating  to  the  air  battle  situa- 
tion. Given  a  decision  to  engage  a  target  or 
targets,  the  system  mtist  then  be  capable  of 
delivering  the  interceptor  missile  to  the  tar- 
get under  a  variety  of  natural  and  enemy 
Induced  environments.  Multiple  simultane- 
ous engagements  are  necessary  to  achieve  a 
credible  and  effective  air  defense  posture. 
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These  system  requirements  are  best 
achieved  by  the  use  of  a  combination  of 
equipments  that  include:  a  radar  that  is 
capable  of  performing  all  data  gathering 
functions  and  supporting  the  guidance  of 
ti-.e  interceptor  missUes;  missiles  that  use  ad- 
vanced guidance  techniques;  and,  a  high 
speed  digital  computer  with  software  (com- 
puter programs)  speclflcally  designed  to  per- 
form all  equipment  control  and  data  proc- 
essing operations  not  requiring  the  Immedi- 
ate application  of  human  judgment. 

Operating  equipment  and  software  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate  these  system  require- 
ments were  built  and  tested  to  specifications 
during  the  Advanced  Development  Program. 
The  hardware  and  software  were  Integrated 
into  an  operating  system  and  all  critical  ele- 
ments of  system  operation  were  demon- 
strated. 

For  reasons  of  economy  In  terms  of  both 
dollars  and  time,  commercially  available 
hardivare  parts,  componeiats.  and  assemblies 
were  used  In  building  the  advanced  develop- 
ment model  system.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
design  the  system  at  that  time  either  to  mili- 
tary form  or  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  field 
operations.  These  aspects  of  system  design 
are  rightfully  a  part  of  and  constitute  the 
major  effort  of  the  Engineering  Development 
Program.  These  aspects  of  system  develop- 
ment, although  not  trivial,  do  not  constitute 
a  development  risk. 

In  summary,  there  is  no  technological  rea- 
son for  not  continuing  the  full  scale  devel- 
opment of  the  Army's  SAM-D  Air  Defense 
Guided  Missile  System.  Indeed,  the  support- 
ing technology  is  far  more  advanced  at  this 
point  in  the  development  effort  than  for 
many  other  weapons  systems  development 
efforts  that  we  have  authorized,  and  funded. 

I  firmly  believe  and  propose  that  we  ap- 
prove the  program  and  funding  level  as  con- 
tained In  the  Army's  R&D  budget  request. 

Hawk  and  Hercules  Compared  to  SAM-D 
SAM-D  is  an  advanced  stirfaoe  to  air  mis- 
sile system  designed  primarily  for  defense  of 
the  Field  Army.  It  is  Intended  to  replace 
Nike  Hercules  anc  Hawk  mlssUe  sys- 
tems overseas.  A  secondary  and  optional  role 
of  SAM-D  is  to  replace  Nike  Hercules  and 
Hawk  In  the  Continental  United  States. 

SAM-D  wUl  provide  a  significant  Uicrease  in 
performance  compared  to  either  weapon  sys- 
tem which  it  will  replace.  It  will  be  able  to 
engage  more  targets  simultaneously,  will  be 
more  effective  against  Jamming  electronic 
countermeasures  and  will  be  more  effective 
against  maneuvering  targets.  There  Is  no 
other  weapon  system  under  development 
which  can  meet  the  requirements  set  for 
SAM-D. 

SAM-D  is  designated  to  Incorporate  the 
functions  of  nine  different  type  radars  tliat 
the  combined  Hawk  and  Hercules  weap- 
ons employ.  Nike  Hercules  can  handle 
only  one  target  at  the  time  and  reqviires  five 
different  type  radars.  HAWK  can  handle  two 
targets  simultaneously,  requiring  five  dif- 
ferent radars  of  fottr  different  types.  SAM-D 
can  engage  several  targets  simultaneously 
employing  only  one  multifunction  radar. 

Nike  Hercules  and  Hawk  weapons  em- 
ploy technology  of  the  1950's.  Hawk  has 
been  updated  with  an  Improvement  program 
to  extend  the  useful  life  of  Basic  Hawk 
through  the  1970's.  This  was  done  by  replac- 
ing the  first  generation  missiles,  however, 
the  fire  control  equipment  of  the  basic  sys- 
tem cannot  be  modernized.  SAM-D  Is  de- 
signed around  the  latest  technology  to  pro- 
vide defense  against  the  expanding  threat 
and  to  extend  an  adequate  level  of  defense 
against  the  anticipated  threat  through  the 
19808  and  1990's. 

SAM-D  will  be  a  less  costly  weapon  system 
because  of  reduced  manning  requirements, 
fewer  operational  units  needed  and  decreased 
logistics  btirden.  For  a  given  deployment, 
about  one-half  the  number  of  personnel  are 
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required  for  SAM-D  as  for  combined  Hawk 
and  Herctiles.  Studies  have  shown  that  the 
ratio  advantage  for  SAM-D  over  Improved 
Hawk  can  be  as  high  as  five  to  one.  Hawk 
and  Hercules  have  a  combined  total  of 
30,000  weapon  system  peculiar  repair  parts. 
SAM-D  is  being  designed  to  require  about 
one-tenth  or  3,000  peculiar  repair  parts. 
This  Is  made  possible  by  using  the  latest 
In  microelectronic  technology.  This  tech- 
nology offers  Improved  reliability,  lower 
cost  along  with  the  ten  to  one  reduction  In 
repair  parts. 

Another  unique  advantage  that  SAM-D 
provides  over  exlstUig  air  defense  weapoiis  Is 
its  Increased  performance  against  maneuver- 
ing targets,  formation  targets,  and  ECM  tac- 
tics while  simultaneously  reducing  the  com- 
plexity of  the  on-board  missUe  equipment. 

SAM-D's  unique  guidance  scheme — referred 
to  as  a  Target  Via  Missile  relay  link— aUows 
the  expensive  guidance  componentry  to  be 
placed  on  the  ground  rather  than  in  the 
missile  as  earlier  air  defense  missile  systems 
were  designed.  The  TVM  guidance  link  and 
high  speed  digital  computers  make  it  possible 
for  target  hiformatlon  to  be  received  at  the 
defensive  missile,  rebroadcast  to  the  ground, 
target  data  processed,  and  defensive  missile 
steering  commands  transmitted  back  to  the 
missUe  to  effect  terminal  guidance.  This 
technique  also  provides  greater  accuracy 
than  command  guided  missiles  like  HER- 
CULES and  acctxracy  comparable  to  HAWK 
which  has  missile  on-board  guidance  com- 
putation equipment. 

SAM-D  is  being  designed  to  meet  the  most 
sophisticated  ECM  and  target  maneuver  tac- 
tics expected  in  the  timeframe  of  its  deploy- 
ment. The  age  of  Nike  Hercules  precludes 
it  from  consideration,  and  the  Improved 
Hawk  design  and  growth  potential  limits  It 
to  the  very  near  future  threat  projections. 

In  replacing  both  Hawk  and  Herctiles 
air  defense  weapons,  SAM-D  has  been  given 
the  HERCULES  high  altitude  capabUlty.  The 
question  of  such  a  capablUty  Is  answered  by 
recognizing  that  high  altitude  aircraft  recon- 
naissance will  provide  the  enemy,  via  modern 
optical  and  electromagnetic  reconnaissance 
equipment,  vital  intelligence  data  on  all  mili- 
tary faculties  and  Installations  deployed  in 
support  of  Field  Army  operations  as  well  as 
considerable  inteUlgence  data  concerning 
Field  Army  forces.  Such  information  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  allows  him  to  more 
effectively  plan  his  tactics  against  our  Field 
Army  forces  and  support  Installations.  Over- 
flights of  the  Field  Army  to  attack  rear  areas 
and  troops  enroute  to  the  fighting  area  are 
also  a  logical  reason  for  enemy  high  altitude 
operations,  hence,  the  need  for  the  high  alti- 
tude capability  of  SAM-D. 

Finally,  current  cost  figures,  constrained 
FT  72  dollars,  shown  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  approved  Development  Concept 
Paper  for  SAM-D,  coupled  with  Army  stud- 
ies. Indicate  that  the  total  life  cycle  cost  of 
SAM-D  will  be  approximately  SO';,  of  an 
equally  effective  deployment  of  Intproved 
HAWK.  An  equally  effective  deployment  of 
improved  HA'WK  Is  defined  as  four  times  the 
number  of  Improved  HAWK  batteries  cv.r- 
rently  programmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  may  be  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Let  me  assure  the  membersliip  of  tlie 
Senate  that  the  difference  of  opinion 
here  among  some  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers— and  I  am  one  of  them — is  not  as 
great  as  might  appear  on  the  surface.  We 


are  all  concerned  about  the  cost  of  the 
weapon.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that 
there  must  be  a  modem  ground-to-air 
missile.  However,  the  extent  of  the  pro 
gram  and  how  many  are  matters  that  are 
still  open.  We  will  consider  that  again 
next  year. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  the  work  he  has  done.  He  made 
a  very  fine  presentation  of  his  \'iewpoints 
this  morning  and  presented  some  excel- 
lent arguments  from  his  viewpoint. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  very 
willing  to  do  what  appears  to  be  best,  as 
I  understand  it,  and  defer  this  matter  for 
consideration  next  year. 

This  has  several  years  to  run.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  attitude. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  all  Senators  involved,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshiie,  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  all  others. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  the  amend- 
ment is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  there  will 
be  no  more  votes  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  withhold  that  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withhold  my 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats.  Tlie  Senate  is  not  in 
order. 

ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION     OF 
SENATOR  HARTKE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  up  liis  amendment,  be  vacated 
and  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hahtke)  be  recognized  in- 
stead on  tomorrow  following  the  dis- 
position of  the  Kennedj-  amendment 
which  is  also  scheduled  under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  entered  into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  OP  TIME 
ON  HARTKE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ml'.  President. 
I  ask  unanimo-as  consent  further  that 
time  on  the  Hartke  amendment  on  to- 
morrow be  limited  to  1 '  2  hours,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  1  Mr.  Hartke > .  and 
the  di.stinguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordcicd. 


RESCISSION  OP  ORDER  RECOGNIZ- 
ING SENATOR  TUNNEY  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order 
recognizing   the    di:stinguished    Senator 
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from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  on  tomor- 
row following  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION   OF 
SENATOR  TUNNEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
was  the  request  to  vacate  the  order  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Tunney 
tomorrow  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
be  reinstituted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:45 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:45  a.m. 
ttwnorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  VACATING  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATOR  BUCKLEY  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  previously  entered  recognizing  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)   tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR    JAVITS    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
Immediately  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  imder  the  standing 
order  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hartke 
amendment  in  oral  conversation  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byro),  but  I  want  to  say 
something  for  the  Record.  I  was  glad  to 
agree  to  the  change  imder  all  the  cir- 
cximstances.  However,  we  stayed  here 
today  to  move  this  calendar  along  and 
we  have  had  a  very  good  day. 


According  to  the  xmanimous-consent 
agreement,  it  was  certainly  within  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  to  allot  time  on  that  Hartke 
amendment.  Some  who  spoke  on  that 
amendment  spoke  for  the  amendment 
and  I  spoke  in  opposition. 

Now,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  I 
understand,  did  not  understand  the 
amendment  was  to  be  voted  on  tonight, 
so  it  will  go  over  imtil  tomorrow.  I  think 
we  will  have  time,  if  we  move  into  de- 
bate, to  dispose  of  these  matters  tomor- 
row, including  the  Hartke  amendment. 

Then  on  Wednesday  we  will  have  final 
debate,  imless  something  imusual  or  un- 
expected comes  along,  such  as  the  so- 
called  end-the-war  amendment,  and 
final  passage  of  the  bill  will  be  on 
Wednesday. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  leadership  and  assistance. 
I  think  these  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests made  a  few  minutes  ago  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  morning,  and  then 
we  will  begin  debate  on  the  bill  at  10 
a.m.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


EQUAL  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT  —  A  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT  ON  CURTIS  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  Senate  returns  to  the  so- 
called  second  track  item  tomorrow  eve- 
ning, S.  3726,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
manager  of  the  bill. 

May  I  say  that  this  request  is  being 
promulgated  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  Senators  whose  names  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  should  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  wish  to  offer  an 
amendment,  he  be  recognized  for  that 
purpose,  and  in  that  event  the  time  limi- 
tation on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  McGee 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming and  the  majority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  know  there  will  be  no  questions  about 
Senators,  who  are  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Curtis,  obtaining  time  from 
the  manager  of  the  bill  tomorrow,  but  it 
just  occurred  to  me  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill  supports  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Curtis.  However,  I  think  I  will  leave  that 
request  as  it  is,  because  ordinarily  the 
time  is  given  to  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale)  will  yield  time  to  any 
Senators  in  opposition  thereto,  so  there 
will  be  no  question  about  that. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  any  other  amendment,  if 
there  be  such,  to  S.  3726,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  (S.  3726)  occur  tomorrow 
no  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  vote  on  final  passage  of  S.  3726  may 
(iccur  perhaps  as  early  as  8  o'clock  p.m., 
but  9  o'clock  would  be  the  outside  limit 
in  any  event. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  wiU  convene  at  9:45  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

At  10  a.m.  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business. 
At  that  time,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  will  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment,  and  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  McGovem  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  wUl  be  recognized  to  call  up 
his  amendment,  upon  the  disposition  of 
wliich  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney  )  will  be  recognized  for  the  same 
purpose.  Upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Tunney  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  will  be 
recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment,  on 
the  disposition  of  which  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  will  be 
recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hartke  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  resimie  the  consideration  of  the 
second  track  item,  S.  3726. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
upon  the  resimiption  of  the  consideration 
of  the  second  track  item  (S.  3726),  the 
Export  Control  Act,  there  will  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  and  upon  the  action  on  that 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  may  or  may  not  have  an 
amendment.  In  any  event,  final  passage 
of  the  Export  Control  Act  will  occur  at 
no  later  than  9  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  several  yea 
and  nay  votes  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   9:45   A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevloiis  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:45  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:45 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  August  1,  1972,  at  9:45 
a.m. 


Jiihj  31,  1972 
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DESERVED  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  many 
of  our  colleagues  in  a  special  tribute  to 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  which,  during  the 
year  of  1972,  is  celebrating  its  golden 
anniversary.  I  am  proud  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  most  active  local  chap- 
ters of  the  AHEPA,  not  only  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  but  the  Nation  as  well,  is 
located  within  our  Eighth  Congressional 
District:  the  Saginaw  chapter. 

All  of  us  are  very  familiar  with  many 
of  AHEPA's  contributions  to  worthy 
causes  during  its  50  years  of  existence. 
They  have  ranged  from  special  relief 
help  for  victims  of  hurricane  and  flood 
disasters,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
scholarship  help  to  worthy  students. 

The  local  chapters  of  AHEPA  are  ac- 
tive in  their  own  civic  affairs  and  proj- 
ects, all  of  which  conforms  to  its  pro- 
gram of  urging  its  members  to  be  model 
citizens  through  planned  civic  activity. 
In  Saginaw,  our  current  AHEPA  o£Q- 
cers — Pete  Metropoulos,  president;  Christ 
C.  Psetas,  Jr.,  vice  president;  Ted  J.  Ve- 
remis,  secretary;  and  Gus  Paron,  treas- 
urer— continue  a  tradition  of  quality 
leadership  that  this  chapter  has  enjoyed 
over  the  years. 

I  have  been  honored  to  attend  AHEPA 
national  conferences  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  I  am  impressed  by  the  objectives 
of  this  fine  organization : 

First,  to  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America; 

Second,  to  instruct  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  In  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind; 

Third,  to  mstm  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  citi- 
zenship; 

Fourth,  to  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor; 

Fifth,  to  pledge  its  members  to  do  their 
utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all  poUtlcal 
corruption;  and  to  arouse  its  members  to 
the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a  menace  to  the 
life,  property,  prosperity,  honor,  and  In- 
tegrity of  every  nation; 

Sixth,  to  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture ; 

Seventh,  to  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense; 

Eighth,  to  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  vrnderstand- 
ing,  mutual  benevolence  and  helpful- 
ness; 


Ninth,  to  champion  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  maintain  new  channels  for 
facilitating  the  dissemination  of  culture 
and  learning. 

A  recent  release  by  the  Order  of  the 
Ahepa  contained  the  best  possible  sum- 
mary of  its  works  and  activities.  It  read: 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  has  ouly  one  axe  to 
grind — and  that  Is  the  Important  Improve- 
ment and  betterment  of  our  social,  moral  and 
famUy  life.  AU  programs  of  the  AHEPA  are 
designed  towards  this  end. 

My  congratulations  and  thanks  to  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association— AHEPA.  May  it  enjoy 
another  50  years  equal  to  its  first  50.  Our 
country  will  be  better  for  the  services 
rendered  by  this  fine  fraternal  organiza- 
tion. 


program  and  special  productions  for  the  elec- 
tronic media  and  scheduling  university  per- 
sonnel on  radio-television  talk  shows.  Mr. 
Moran,  who  majored  In  broadcast  journal- 
Ism  at  the  University  of  Utah,  was  recently 
discharged  from  the  U.S.  Army,  where  he 
last  served  li.  the  Information  Office  at  the 
U.S.   MUltary   Academy.   West   Point. 


FATHER  DANIEL  E.   POWER 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  31,  1972 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  learned  that  our  good  friend. 
Father  Daniel  E.  Power,  has  just  retired 
as  director  of  public  affairs  for  George- 
town University.  Father  Power  has  been 
one  of  the  outstanding  community  lead- 
ers in  the  Nation's  Capital.  His  good 
spirit  and  light  touch  have  impressed  all 
who  have  been  associated  with  him  be- 
cause those  qualities  have  permitted  him 
to  inject  a  strong  spirit  of  religious  faith 
and  political  democracy  wherever  he  hsis 
been. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an 
excerpt  from  the  current  issue  of  George- 
town University  magazine  commenting 
on  Father  Power's  career  and  retirement. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Father  Power  Retires 

Daniel  E.  Power,  SJ..  has  retired  as 
Georgetown's  Director  of  Public  Affairs,  ef- 
fective June  30. 

Father  Power  established  the  Georgetown 
University  Forum,  a  show  aired  by  380  radio 
and  11  television  stations.  He  served  as  pro- 
gram director  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Forum,  which  has  been  run  nationally  on 
radio  since  1946  and  on  television  since  1951. 

Father  Power  also  is  a  founder  of  Chan- 
nel 26.  Public  Broadcasting  Station,  and  for 
many  years  was  vice  president  of  the  Greater 
Washington  Educational  Television  Associ- 
ation (GWETA).  He  Is  currently  a  Public 
Trustee  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  the  association's  May  news- 
letter. Father  Power  was  hailed  as  a  "man 
who,  by  his  foresight,  helped  to  provide  the 
aggressive  leadership  which  put  WETA '26 
on  the  air." 

Father  Powers  duties,  Including  produc- 
tion of  the  University  Forum,  have  been 
assumed  by  the  Office  of  Development  and 
Public  Relations.  Program  Dlrecttwr  for  the 
Forum  wUl  be  Brian  L.  Moran.  who  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff  as  radio- 
television  coordinator. 

His   other   duties   include   handling   news 


AMERICA  HONORS  POLISH  ASTRON- 
OMER:  NICHOLAS  COPERNICUS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or   NEW   JOtSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  when 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration— NASA — laimches  oxu:  next 
astronomical  satellite  from  Kennedy 
Space  Center  during  this  coming  month 
of  August,  this  global  space  venture  will 
carry  the  distinguished  name  of  the  Pol- 
ish astronomer  Copernicus. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  in  hailing  this  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  Copemican  celebration  for  astron- 
omers throughout  the  world  In  com- 
memorating NASA's  Orbiting  Astronom- 
ical Observatory-C  to  the  memory  and 
honor  of  the  famous  Polish  astronomer 
Nicholas  Copernicus  as  it  commences  its 
orbiting  for  1  year  of  active  life  collecting 
detailed  scientific  data  available  only  by 
satellite. 

The  Copemican  year,  which  celebrates 
the  500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Polish  scientist,  who  revolutionized  as- 
tronomy in  the  16th  century,  begins  for- 
mally on  February  14,  1973.  The  Coper- 
nicus astronomical  satellite  will  be  carry- 
ing experiments  from  the  University  Col- 
lege. London  and  Princeton  University. 
New  Jersey  and  producing  the  bulk  of  its 
data  by  that  date. 

Copernicus's  contributions  to  science 
were  many,  but  his  crowning  achieve- 
ment was  the  recognition  that  it  was  the 
Sun  and  not  Earth  that  was  the  center 
of  the  then-known  universe.  The  Coper- 
nican  revolution  broke  the  intellectual 
hold  of  the  Ptolemaic  Theory,  which  held 
that  Earth  was  the  center  of  the  universe 
and  that  the  Sun  revolved  around  it. 
Copernicus  also  described  the  positions 
of  a  number  of  planets,  their  relation- 
ships to  the  Earth  and  Sun,  and  made  a 
number  of  studies  of  the  Moon  and  its 
orbit. 

Polish  and  other  scientists  throughout 
the  world  will  share  the  data  collected  by 
the  Copernicus  satellite  whose  objectives 
are  to  study  the  ultraviolet  and  X-ray 
emissions  of  celestial  bodies  which  con- 
tain vital  clues  to  the  composition,  den- 
sity and  the  physical  state  of  the  matter 
from  which  they  originate.  Normally, 
these  rays  are  blocked  from  Earth  by  the 
filtering  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  our  citizens  of 
Polish  heritage  can  take  great  pride,  as 
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we  all  do,  in  NASA's  proposed  historic 
August  1972  satellite  launching  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  most  successful  mission 
evolving  a  highly  valuable  international 
exchange  of  goodwill  and  technical  infor- 
mation among  all  peoples  of  the  world  as 
the  Copernicus  spacecraft  orbits  around 
the  earth  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Copernican  Year  commemorating  a  most 
distinguished  Polish  scientist — all  in  out- 
standing public  service  to  our  people  and 
our  environment. 


BOSWELL  STEVENS  RETIRES 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few 
months  the  man  who  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  forces  in  the  development 
of  Mississippi  agriculture  will  retire 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  tenure  as 
president  of  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bu- 
reau. 

My  good  friend,  Boswell  Stevens,  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Farm  Bureau  continuously  since  1950. 
Since  becoming  active  in  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau in  1923,  he  has  served  with  great 
dedication  to  the  farm  community,  his 
State  and  the  Nation. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz, 
who  addressed  the  southern  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture  and  farm  leaders 
at  a  convention  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  paid  tribute  to  Bos- 
well Stevens  in  these  words. 

No  mention  of  farm  leadership  In  the 
Magnolia  State  would  be  complete  without 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  best  known 
farm  leaders  In  the  country.  I  refer  to  my 
good  friend — and  fellow  fighter  for  farm  In- 
terest— Boswell  Stevens.  I  understand  that 
"Bos"  is  going  to  give  up  the  presidency  of 
the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  this  fall  after 
serving  longer  than  any  of  today's  State 
Farm  Bureau  presidents.  I  salute  you,  "Bos". 
But  more  than  that,  I  salute  what  you  rep- 
resent: the  great  strength  and  potency  of 
private,  volunteer  farm  leadership  in  this 
great  region,  and  the  real  proml.se  of  what's 
to  come. 

I  join  in  the  tribute  to  this  dedicated 
American  farm  leader  and  my  fellow 
Mississippian  and  commend  him  for  his 
distinguished  service  over  the  years.  I 
would  adso  like  to  include  here  in  my  re- 
marks a  recent  editorial  tribute  to  Mr. 
Stevens  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Jackson,  Miss.,  Clarion  Ledger. 

The  editorial  follows : 
Farm  Bureau  Stevens  To  Retire  With  a 
Great  Record 

The  longest  tenure  of  any  Incumbent 
president  of  any  State  Farm  Bureau  presi- 
dent in  America  will  end  this  November  when 
the  distinguished  and  esteemed  Boswell 
Stevens  retires  from  the  high  position  he  had 
held  continuously  since  July,  1950. 

Friend  Stevens,  age  74.  recalled  at  a  recent 
Jackson  news  conference  that  bis  first  in- 
volvement In  Farm  Bureau  Federation  affairs 
was  in  1923  with  the  Noxubee  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

Over  the  years  he  has  served  with  rare 
ability  and  dedication  at  local,  county  and 
state  levels  to  gain  national  prominence  for 
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his  rare  qualities  of  leadership.  He  headed 
his  county  AFB  organization,  later  became 
a  state  director  and  was  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Mississippi  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration In  1950  upon  the  sudden  death  of  the 
beloved  Ransom  Aldrich. 

In  July,  1950.  Mississippi  voting  delegates 
honored  Mr.  Stevens  by  electing  him  state 
president.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional Farm  Bureau  executive  committee  and 
Board  of  Directors  since  1953. 

Farm  Bureau  membership  was  only  16.000 
family  members  at  that  time.  Groundwork 
had  been  completed  for  new  membership 
services  In  the  mid-1940s.  Under  his  brilliant 
direction,  his  state  organization  built  exten- 
sive and  solid  farmer  support  of  Farm  Bureau 
programs.  He  developed  an  efficient  staff  and 
spirit  of  teamwork  among  agricultural  agen- 
cies, and  generated  great  grass  roots  en- 
thusiasm in  building  a  strong  voice  for  Mis- 
sissippi farmers. 

Thousands  of  friends  in  every  part  of  our 
state  wish  Boswell  Stevens  much  happiness 
and  good  health  in  his  coming  retirement. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  leader  in  agri- 
culture, with  a  solid  record  of  achievements 
and  honors  in  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

His  good  deeds  will  be  a  lasting  monument 
to  work  well  done  for  the  advancement  of 
Mississippi  agriculture. 


July  31,  1972 


ORDER   OF   AHEPA 


.  HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  fine  organization,  which  on  July  26, 
1972,  observed  its  golden  anniversary. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  foimded  50 
years  ago  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Today  its  pro- 
gram reaches  into  all  but  one  of  our  50 
States,  and  is  very  active  in  my  own 
Golden  State  of  California. 

On  this  occasion  I  think  it  appropriate 
that  each  of  us  consider  the  objectives 
of  the  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association : 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States  of  America; 

Second.  To  instruct  its  members  in 
the  tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  in  the  recognition  and 
respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind; 

Third.  To  instill  in  its  membership  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship ; 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  to 
always  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor; 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  members  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all 
political  corruption;  and  to  arouse  Its 
members  to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a 
menace  to  the  life,  property,  prosperity, 
honor,  and  integrity  of  every  nation; 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  imderstanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture; 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship, 
and  endow  its  members  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  moral  sense; 

Eighth.  To  endow  Its  members  with  a 


spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence,  and  helpful- 
ness; 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  maintain  new  channels 
for  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  cul- 
ture and  learning. 

Are  these  goals  not  goals  which  can  be 
shared  by  each  and  every  one  of  us?  Let 
us  today  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Pro- 
gressive Association  not  only  pay  tribute 
to  the  many  contributions  which  it  has 
made  to  our  great  Nation  over  the  years 
but  also  in  our  own  hearts  dedicate  our- 
selves to  personal  acceptance  and  ad- 
herence to  these  objectives.  There  is  no 
better  way  that  we  can  achieve  a  better 
Nation. 

Thank  you. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AHEPA 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31;  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  July  1922 — half  a  century  ago  this 
month — the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association  was 
formed,  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Greek  American  community,  promote 
and  encourage  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  assist  the 
stricken  victims  of  disaster  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Better  known  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa, 
the  organization  has  performed  to  the 
advantage  of  millions  and  is  highly  re- 
garded by  everyone  familiar  with  its 
record  of  accomplishment,  both  in  the 
area  of  charitable  enterprise  and  in  pa- 
triotic purposes. 

It  has  contributed  financially  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  schools 
and  medical  institutions,  educational 
journeys  and  experiences,  memorials  to 
both  Greek  and  American  heroes;  and 
has  ever  been  the  friend  of  the  afflicted. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
gone  forth  from  the  AHEPA  to  the  relief 
of  hurricane  victims,  and  persons  bur- 
dened by  disease. 

A  staunch  supporter  of  formal  educa- 
tion, the  AHEPA  has  provided  scholar- 
ships for  the  past  41  years  on  the  local, 
district,  and  national  levels.  The  AHEPA 
Hall  for  Boys  and  the  AHEPA  School, 
both  of  St.  Basil's  Academy  at  Garrison, 
N.Y.,  are  the  product  of  AHEPA  gener- 
osity. The  AHEPA  Agricultural  School  in 
Greece,  is  another  fine  example.  More 
than  40,000  American  books  have  been 
donated  to  high  school  and  college  libra- 
ries in  Greece  through  the  generosity  of 
the  AHEPA,  and  the  AHEPA  Medal  for 
Scholastic  Excellence  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage is  presented  annually  to  local 
Greek  Schools  by  AHEPA  chapters.  An- 
nual scholarships  are  awarded  through 
the  American  Farm  School  and  Anato- 
lia College,  in  Thessaloniki,  Greece.  Sur- 
veys are  conducted  of  courses  offered  in 
colleges  and  universities  in  modem  and 
ancient  Greek,  and  in  the  classics.  Stu- 
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dents  are  offered  summer  studies  in 
Greece  that  cover  the  Greek  language, 
history,  and  culture,  through  the  AHEPA 
educational  journey  to  Greece  programs. 
The  local  chapters  of  the  AHEPA  are 
active  in  their  own  civic  affairs  and 
projects,  all  of  which  activity  conforms  to 
AHEPA's  program  of  urging  its  members 
to  be  model  citizens  thi'ough  planned 
civic  activity.  AHEPA  chapters  are  fore- 
most in  aiding  and  contributing  to 
worthy  fund  drives. 
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the  preservation  of  our  freedoms,  and 
who,  because  of  advancing  age,  are  in 
greater  need  than  ever  before  of  these 
benefits. 


THRESHOLD    NO-FAULT:     THE    IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES'  BONANZA 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  15015  CITED  BY 
CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1972 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  H.R.  15015  whose 
objective  it  was  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  as- 
sociated with  the  United  States  in  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II. 

I  am  reintroducing  that  measure  with 
certain  minor  revisions  and  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  my  colleagues  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  77th  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois  adopted 
on  June  15,  1972,  house  resolution  732 
which  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  "consider  favorably  and 
support  passage  of  pending  amendments 
to  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  pro- 
viding hospital  and  domiciliary  care  and 
medical  services"  for  those  persons  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  allies  against 
the  enemy  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

Further,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  recently  issued  a  proclamation 
in  support  of  the  objectives  of  my  pro- 
posed bill. 

Additionally,  the  concept  set  forth  by 
my  proposed  legislation  has  gained  the 
support  of  such  outstanding  organiza- 
tions as  the  Illinois  Division  of  the 
American  Legion;  the  National  Council 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  the 
82d  Airborne  Division  Association,  Inc.; 
the  101st  Airborne  Division  Association; 
and  also  of  the  Combined  Veterans  Asso- 
ciations of  Chicago,  which  embraces  the 
following  organizations:  the  AMVETS; 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans;  the  Disabled 
American  War  Veterans;  the  ItaUan- 
American  War  Veterans;  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans;  the  Marine  Corps  League, 
the  Navy  Club,  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart;  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America,  the  Polish  Legion  of  Amer- 
ican Veterans,  the  United  Spanish- 
American  War  Veterans;  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  support  for 
my  proposal,  I  am  hopeful  that  prior  to 
the  adjournment  of  the  92d  Congress, 
both  the  House  and  Senate  shall  take 
favorable  action  in  order  that  these  lim- 
ited medical  benefits  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  men  who  fought  so  val- 
iantly along  with  the  American  and  al- 
lied forces,  during  two  world  conflicts  for 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
continuing  debate  over  no-fault  insui-- 
ance,  the  July  1972,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal  article  by  Richard  Oliver 
is  provocative,  particularly  the  insurance 
industry's  claim  that  bills  will  be  paid 
more  promptly. 

Having  recently  conducted  hearings 
on  third  party  prescriptions  as  they  affect 
small  businessmen,  especially  the  inde- 
pendent retail  druggists,  we  learned  that 
in  many  cases,  despite  stipulated  Uabil- 
ity,  payments  for  drugs  and  medicine  are 
delayed  up  to  6  months. 

Since  the  insurance  companies  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  they  can  disburse 
funds  promptly  in  no-fault  situations,  I 
urge  them  to  begin  immediately  a  dem- 
onstration of  how  fast  they  can  pay  un- 
der the  existing  third  party  prescription 
program. 

As  long  as  prescription  payments  are 
delayed  up  to  6  months  imder  existing 
cases  of  admitted  liability,  it  will  be  hard 
to  persuade  the  American  consumer  his 
no-fault  insurance  claim  will  be  paid  by 
return  mail. 

Richard  Oliver's  article  follows: 
Threshold  No-Pault:  Thb  Insurance  Com- 
panies' Bonanza 
(By  Richard  L.  Oliver) 

Several  States  may  enact  no-fault  automo- 
bUe  insurance  laws  in  1972.  What  form  these 
laws  may  take,  no  one  knows.  There  are  as 
many  forms  of  no-fault  insurance  proposals 
as  there  are  groups  advocatiiig  them,  with 
each  proposal  being  different  from  the  others. 
As  a  result,  most  people  knov  vaguely  that 
no-fault  Insurance  is  being  advocated  by 
somebody,  although  they  are  not  sure  by 
whom.  They  have  been  told  that  no  fault  will 
lower  Insurance  rates.  This  appeals  to  the 
average  Insurance  buyer.  They  are  told  that 
claims  under  no  fault  will  be  paid  promptly 
and  that  disputes  will  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. They  are  also  told  that  one  obstacle  now 
preventing  the  adoption  of  no  fault  is  a  group 
of  selfish  lawyers. 

What  the  public  generally  is  not  told  is  the 
identity  and  motives  of  the  principal  spon- 
.sors  of  no-fault  insurance.  The  public  also 
does  not  realize  that  much  lower  benefits 
would  be  paid  to  most  blameless  accident  vic- 
tims under  no  fault.  As  a  result,  many  peo- 
ple now  believe  that  no  fault  Is  a  good  thing 
which  would  benefit  the  public  If  only  we 
could  push  a  group  of  selfish  lawyers  aside 
and  get  the  law  passed.  It  probably  would 
take  several  years  for  the  true  effect  of  a 
no-fault  plan  to  be  recognized  by  the  public. 
Meanwhile,  the  sponsors  of  no  fault  probably 
would  reap  millions  of  additional  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  insurance  buying  public 
and  of  blameless  persons  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  been  Injured. 

There  are  usually  two  sets  of  reasons  for 
any  proposed  social  change:  the  stated  rea- 
sons and  the  true  reasons.  Who  are  the 
principal  sponsors  of  no-fault  insurance,  and 
what  are  their  true  reasons  for  spoitsoring  It? 
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No-favUt  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  has  boen 
with  us  for  a  generation.  However,  It  never 
got  off  the  ground  until  recently.  Why?  Why 
did  this  old  and  somewhat  moth-eaten  idea 
suddenly  appear  everywhere  almost  over- 
night In  the  newspapers,  magazines,  tele- 
vision, radio  and  Ui  the  malls? 

There  is  a  simple  answer.  For  many  year.s 
some  Insurance  companies  made  good  profti.s 
on  automobile  insurance,  while  others  loti 
money.  Some  companies  that  lost  money  oi; 
automobile  insurance  found  they  made  a 
profit  on  health  and  accident  Insurance. 
There  is  a  reason.  The  amount  of  a  claim- 
ant's automobile  recovery  is  uncertain  be- 
cause It  can  be  set  by  a  court  or  jury.  But 
the  amount  of  a  claimant's  recovery  under  a 
health  and  accident  policy  is  more  certain  be- 
cause It  Is  set  by  the  policy  Itself,  which  pro- 
vides given  medical,  hospital  and  disability 
benefits.  Insurance  companies  wTltlng  health 
and  accident  policies  can  predict  and  con- 
trol their  losses  and  premiums  more  accu- 
rately and  be  more  certain  of  making  a  sat- 
isfactory profit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  takes 
considerable  skill,  experience  and  efficiency 
for  an  Insurance  company  to  make  a  profit 
on  automobile  insurance,  because  courts  and 
juries  often  determine  both  liability  and  the 
amount  of  a  claimant's  recovery. 

Some  time  ago  a  nximber  of  Insurance 
executives  concluded  that  automobile  insur- 
ance would  be  more  profitable  If  it  covUd  be 
changed  over  Into  something  similar  to  health 
and  accident  insurance.  This  proposed  change 
has  been  given  the  name  "no-fault  Insur- 
ance". This  is  why  we  now  have  a  big  pub- 
licity campaign  by  insurance  companies  that 
■*8^k  to  h»»e  no-fault  Insurance  laws  enacted. 
TheF'Gelleve  they  can  make  higher  profits 
and  more  money  If  they  can  put  over  this 
change. 

Many  Insurance  companies  sponsoring  no 
fault  belong  to  an  association  known  as 
the  American  Insurance  Association.  During 
the  past  two  years  the  A.I.A.  and  some  of  the 
companies  comprising  Its  membership  have 
campaigned  for  no  fault  throughout  the 
United  States,  using  the  media  of  mass  com- 
munication. Including  television,  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  the  mails.  In 
addition,  they  have  sponsored  no-fault  bills 
m  many  state  legUlatures.  Their  representa- 
tives and  spokesmen  frequently  have  ap- 
peared before  legislative  committees  and  have 
advocated  passage  of  the  legislation. 

In  1971  I  attended  several  of  these  legisla- 
tive hearings  In  Sacramento.  California.  I 
heard  representatives  of  the  A.I.A. .  speaking 
before  legislative  committees,  say  frankly 
that  they  supported  no-faiUt  insurance  be- 
cause they  had  lost  money  writing  automo- 
bile Insurance,  and  they  thought  they  would 
make  more  money  If  the  system  were  changed 
to  no  fault.  They  stated  candidly  that  this 
was  their  reason  for  supporting  no  fault 
They  added,  of  course,  that  they  thought  no- 
fault  Insurance  would  be  a  good  thmg  for 
the  public.  Thus,  there  is  no  secret  about 
who  is  sponsoring  no-fault  Insurance  or 
why  they  are  sponsoring  it.  Tliis  is  not  gen- 
erally known  by  the  public,  however,  be- 
cause this  information  usually  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  publicity  released  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

Many  social  movements  originate  at  the 
grass-roots  level.  No  fault  Is  not  that  kind 
of  movement.  It  did  not  originate  amonp 
automobile  insurance  buyers  or  automobile 
accident  victims.  The  big  push  for  no-fault 
Insurance  originated  at  the  top  of  the  In- 
surance industry.  It  Is  now  being  brought 
down  to  the  grass-roots  level  by  a  high- 
powered  publicity  campaign  through  all  tl'.c 
mass  media  of  communication. 

However,  this  publicity  campaign  does  not 
tell  the  public  that  insurance  companies 
want  no  fault  in  order  to  make  higher  prof- 
its. Instead,  the  public  Is  told  that  no  fault 
would  mean  lower  insurance  rates.  The  pub- 
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Uc  Is  not  told  that  most  blameless  accident 
victims  under  no  fault  would  receive  far 
less  than  they  do  today.  Instead,  the  public 
is  told  that  benefits  would  be  paid  promptly 
iind  that  courts  and  lawyers  usually  would 
i)e  avoided.  The  publicity  does  not  empha- 
size that  the  companies  that  now  delay  so 
!onp  In  paying  claims  would  be  the  same 
companies  that  under  no  fault  presumably 
would  pay  claims  promptly  without  the  need 
for  lawyers  or  courts.  Are  we  to  assume  that 
these  insurance  companies  wotild  suddenly 
become  converted  to  a  new  moral  code?  If  so, 
why  must  tliey  wait  for  no  fault  before  thev 
start  practicing  this  reformed  way  of  life? 
Why  canl  they  observe  that  new  moral  code 
now  and  pay  claims  w**ho\it  delay  now  un- 
der our  present  system? 

CERTAIN    RIGHTS    WOn.D    BE    UNjrSTLY 
DESTROYED 

Meet  uo-fault  plans  contains  a  medical  ex- 
pense threshold  provision  that  would  destroy 
the  present  rights  of  most  blameless  auto- 
mobile accident  victims  to  be  compensated 
for  the  pain  and  suffering  they  tindergo 
from  an  accident.  Under  the  Massachusetts 
no-fault  law,  for  eicampte.  the  medical  ex- 
panse threshold  level  is  $500. 

To  show  how  the  present  rights  of  a  blame- 
less automobile  accident  victim  are  unjustly 
destroyed  tmder  this  system,  take  a  simple 
illustration.  Suppose  a  housewife  driving  an 
automobile  to  a  supermarket  is  struck  from 
the  rear  by  a  negligent  driver  and  sustains  a 
painful  whiplash  neck  injury  that  requires 
her  to  wear  a  neck  collar  for  several  weeks 
and  to  undergo  medical  therapy  for  six 
months  at  a  total  medical  cost  of  $400.  Under 
the  present  la-v.  this  housewife  would  be  en- 
titled to  have  her  $400  medical  bill  paid  by 
the  other  driver's  insurance  company.  In 
addition,  she  would  be  entitled  to  have  a 
reasonable  amount  for  the  pr!n  and  suffer- 
ing she  endured  for  six  mo;ithi.  Most  judges, 
juries  and  lawyers  would  agree  that  a  total 
tetllement  of  $2,000  would  be  considered 
reasonable  In  this  case— $400  for  her  medical 
bill  and  $1,000  for  the  pain  and  suffering. 

UiMler  a  no-fault  law  with  a  %o00  medical 
expense  threshold,  this  same  housewife 
would  receive  only  the  p>aymeni  of  her  S400 
medical  bill.  She  would  receive  nothing  v  hat- 
ever  for  the  six  months  of  pain  and  suffering 
she  endured  through  no  fault  of  her  own. 
No  fault  would  take  away  from  this  blame- 
less accident  victim  80  per  cent  of  her  present 
benefits. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  all  Injury 
claims  have  medical  expenses  under  $500. 
This  means  that  under  this  type  of  no-fault 
law.  eight  out  of  every  ten  blameless  accident 
victims  would  receive  only  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  amount  they  are  now  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, and  that  they  would  lose  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  benefits  to  which  they  now  are 
entitled. 

By  contrast,  if  thb  same  housewife  should 
slip  and  fall  in  the  supermarket  because  of 
the  market's  negligence  and  suffer  the  .same 
injuries,  she  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
payment  of  her  $400  medical  bill,  and  in  addi- 
tion she  would  be  entitled  to  receive  approxi- 
mately $1,600  for  the  pain  and  suffering  she 
endured  from  her  injuries. 

Thus,  this  no-fault  law  would  create  two 
classes  of  justice  for  persons  receiving 
similar  Injuries.  We  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide flrst-cIasE  justice  for  all  blameless  acci- 
dent victims,  except  automobile  accident  vic- 
tims. We  would  provide  second-class  ju.stlce 
for  automobile  siccldent  victims  whose  med- 
ical bills  are  less  than  $500  and  allow  them 
no  recovery  whatever  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering. But  we  wotild  provide  flrst-class  Jus- 
tice for  blameless  automobile  accident  vic- 
tims whose  medical  bills  were  more  than  1500 
and  who  would  also  receive  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  pain  and  suffering.  In  other 
words,  this  no-fault  insurance  propooes  to 
provide  second-class  justice  for  approximate- 
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ly  80  per  cent  of  all  blameless  automobile 
accident  victims. 

MASSACHUSETTS    EXPERIENCE   ILLUSTRATES 
NO     --AULT 

The  exjjerience  In  Massachusetts,  the  first 
state  to  adopt  a  no-fault  insurance  law  with 
a  $500  medical  threshold  level.  Illustrates 
graphically  what  hapi>ens  to  accident  victims 
and  to  insurance  company  profits.  The  Janu- 
ary 17,  1972.  issue  of  Barron's  reports  that 
for  the  last  six  months  before  the  adoption 
of  no  fault,  the  insurance  companies  in  Mas- 
sachusetts paid  approximately  $4,000,000  in 
benefits  to  automobile  accident  victims.  But 
during  the  first  six  months  after  the  adop- 
tion of  no  fault,  these  same  companies  paid 
accident  victims  approximately  $800,000.  or 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  benefits  formerly  paid. 
Is  It  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  re- 
maining $3,200,000.  which  was  retained  by 
ilie  insurance  companies  in  their  treasuries, 
probably  would  have  t>een  paid  to  accident 
victims  had  the  law  not  been  changed  to  no 
fault?  Meanwhile,  bodily  injury  automobile 
Insurance  rates  in  Massachusetts  were  re- 
duced only  27.6  per  cent  as  compared  to  the 
reduction  of  benefits  to  claimants  of  80  per 
cent.  These  figures  Illustrate  some  of  the  true 
reasons  why  the  insurance  industry  is  sup- 
porting no-fault  insurance. 

Insurance  companies  that  advocate  the 
threshold  form  of  no-fault  insurance  are 
really  seeking  to  reduce  benefits  for  blameless 
accident  victims  without  providing  for  a  cor- 
respK>nding  reduction  of  Insurance  company 
profits.  Is  this  fair? 

One  reason  some  people  may  support  no 
fault,  to  their  future  regret,  is  that  they 
think  as  a  buyer  of  insurance  rather  than 
as  a  potential  future  accident  victim.  Most 
people  own  automobiles  and  buy  automobile 
insurance  each  year.  They  are  very  much 
aware  of  automobile  insurance  costs.  They 
seldom  think  that  someday  they  might  be 
injured.  However,  on  the  law  of  averages 
most  drivers  will  be  injured  in  an  automo- 
bile accident  sometime  during  their  life- 
times. Tliey  should  also  reflect  on  what  ben- 
efits they  believe  they  should  receive  when  it 
becomes  their  turn  to  be  the  accident  victim. 
Many  people  believe  that  under  no  fault 
there  will  be  a  large  reduction  of  insurance 
premiiuns.  This  is  a  hoax.  No  fault,  if  en- 
acted, will  apply  only  to  the  bodily  injury 
portion  of  the  premium,  not  to  the  entire 
premium.  Insurance  policies  make  different 
premium  charges  for  bodily  injury,  property 
damage,  fire,  theft,  comprehensive,  collision, 
medical  reimbursement  and  uninsured  mo- 
torist. Under  no  fault,  all  of  these  charges 
would  remain  the  same,  except  that  for  bod- 
ily injury  coverage,  which  is  usually  only 
20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  premium.  Thus, 
if  no  fault  should  make  a  saving  of  20  per 
cent  on  only  the  bodily  injury  portion  of  the 
total  premium,  there  is  a  saving  of  $5  or  $6 
lor  ettch  $100  of  total  premium.  And  even  this 
is  mostly  hot  aid  and  sjjeculation.  for  not  one 
no-fault  insurance  proposal  guarantees  any 
reduction  whatever  in  premiums. 

In  1971  I  debated  no  fault  over  a  Los  An- 
geles radio  station,  KFI  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Insiu-ance  Association. 
He  made  the  claim  that  no  fault,  if  adopted 
in  California,  would  save  California  motorists 
approximately  $50,000,000  a  year  in  premi- 
ums. This  sounded  very  impressive  except  fc«r 
the  fact  that  In  1971  more  than  10.000,000 
private  passenger  automobiles  were  regis- 
tered In  California,  so  that  this  estimated 
saving  of  $50,000,000  divided  over  these  10,- 
000,000  plus  automobiles  would  equal  a  pre- 
mium reduction  of  a  little  less  than  $5  per 
car  per  year. 

Many  well-informed  actuaries  say  no-fault 
insurance  will  not  lower  Insurance  costs  at 
all.  Under  the  most  optimistic  estimates  of 
most  no-fault  proponents,  tlie  saving  on  in- 
stirance  premiums  would  not  be  more  than 
$4  or  $S  per  year  per  automobile.  The  Instip- 
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ance  industry  seeks  to  persuade  us  to  destroy 
80  per  cent  of  the  present  rights  of  blame- 
less automobile  accident  victims  in  order 
that  Insurance  companies  can  make  higher 
profits  and  in  order  that  insurance  buyers 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  save  as  much  as 
$4  or  $5  per  year.  This  is  some  of  the  truth 
about  the  co.st  of  no-fault  insurance. 

If  the  cost  of  insurance  Is  the  only  con- 
sideration and  there  Is  no  concern  about 
benefits,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
life  Insurance  at  half  its  present  cost.  We 
could  provide  that  the  insurance  company 
should  pay  only  half  a  policy  when  a  policy- 
holder dies.  Fire  insurance  could  be  obtained 
for  half  price  merely  by  providing  that  in 
case  one's  house  burns  down,  the  insurance 
company  would  pay  only  half  instead  of  its 
full  value.  Of  course,  we  can  have  automobile 
insurance  a  little  cheaper  if  we  wish  to  pro- 
vide tuider  a  no-fault  law  that  a  blamelcES 
accident  victim  shall  receive  only  20  per  cent 
of  present  benefits.  But  do  we  want  to  do 
this?  Is  not  the  price  too  drastic  for  the 
slight  saving? 

It  has  been  the  law  since  the  dawn  of 
modern  civilization  that  if  one  person  negli- 
gently Injures  another,  he  should  pay  not 
only  the  injured  person's  medical  expenses 
and  loss  of  earnings,  but  he  should  also  pay 
a  reasonable  amount  for  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering he  negligently  inflicted.  Our  civil 
ri.^hts  to  be  free  from  tinwanted  pain  and 
siiTering  and  not  to  have  our  happiness  de- 
stroyed— in  other  words,  our  human  rights- 
have  always  been  considered  as  important, 
or  even  more  important  than  our  property 
rights.  The  threshold  type  of  no-fault  in- 
surance proposes  to  destroy  these  rights  we 
have  always  valued.  It  also  proposes  to  de- 
stroy a  substantial  part  of  our  property 
rights. 

The  person  who  will  truly  suffer  under 
the  threshold  tjTJe  of  no  fatilt  Is  the  blame- 
less accident  ylcthn.  The  Insurance  company 
will  not  suffer;  it  plans  to  make  more  money. 
The  buyer  of  Insurance  wUl  not  suffer:  his 
ri^tes  may  be  slightly  lower,  although  not 
nearly  as  much  as  he  has  been  led  to  expect. 
Much  of  the  saving  made  at  the  expense  cf 
the  blameless  accident  victim  v/111  be  retained 
by  the  Insurance  compaJiy  as  additional 
profits,  as  Illustrated  by  what  has  happened 
in  Massachusetts  under  Its  no-fault  system. 
Accident  victims  are  not  organized.  An 
accident  can  happen  to  anyone.  It  may  be 
the  bank  president  or  the  bank  Janitor,  an 
old  age  pensioner,  a  housewife  or  a  small 
child,  all  with  little  in  common  except  that 
they  have  been  injured  In  an  automobile 
accident.  The  people  who  would  lose  under 
no  fault  haven't  even  been  Injured  at  this 
time.  They  are  walking  around  In  normal 
health  with  no  knowledge  that  later  they 
are  to  he  automobile  accident  victims.  In- 
stead of  thinking  as  future  accident  victims, 
they  think  as  insurance  buyers,  and  they 
assume  It  is  the  other  person  who  will  be 
injured  In  an  accident. 

Since  blameless  accident  victims  are  the 
only  group  that  will  be  harmed  and  short- 
changed by  the  threshold  type  of  no-fault 
Insurance  and  since  they  are  unorganized 
and  have  no  way  of  organizing  or  of  know- 
ing each  other  or  of  having  a  spokesman,  It 
follows  that  there  Is  only  one  group  In  our 
society  that  knows  the  plight  and  prospec- 
tive harm  they  await  under  no  fault.  That 
group  is  composed  of  the  lawyers  who  rep- 
resent accident  victims  and  know  what  Is 
happening  and  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  blameless  accident  victims  under  a 
threshold  type  of   no-fault  insurance. 

These  lawyers  know  what  is  going  on  and 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  blame- 
less accident  victim  from  being  carved  up 
as  a  sacrlflclal  lamb  by  the  Insurance  In- 
dustry on  the  altar  of  higher  profits.  Orga- 
nleed  labor  is  not  speaking  up.  even  though 
many  or  their  members  will  be  heavy  loser* 
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under  no  fault.  Management  is  not  speaking 
up  Neither  is  the  farmer  nor  the  city  dwell- 
er Lawyers  are  the  only  group  standing  up 
to  be  counted  on  behalf  of  the  blameless 
accident  victim. 

One  would  think  the  consumer  groups 
would  be  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  blame- 
less accident  victim.  The  consumer  of  auto- 
mobile bodily  Injury  Insurance  is  not  the 
insurance  company.  The  ultimate  consumer 
is  the  blameless  automobile  accident  victim. 
If  anyone  should  speak  up  for  him  and  op- 
pose the  threshold  type  of  no-fault  insur- 
ance, shouldn't  it  be  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs?  But 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  we  recently  saw 
the  spectacle  of  an  attack  by  Virginia  Knati- 
er,  who  holds  that  office,  on  that  part  of 
the  legal  profession  that  has  been  leading 
ilie  fight  to  protect  the  insurance  consumer. 

LAWYERS   REPRESENT   AN    OBSTACLE    TO 
INStniANCE    COMPANIES 

Since  lawyers  represent  an  obstacle  to  in- 
surance companies  and  their  hopes  for  no- 
fault  insurance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
companies  have  mounted  a  publicity  cam- 
paign against  lawyers  and  accuse  them  of 
opposing  no  fault  for  selfish  reasons.  Insur- 
ance companies  would  have  us  believe  that 
their  motives  are  commendable  while  they 
advocate  no  fault  in  order  to  make  higher 
profits,  but  that  lawyers  show  bad  faith  in 
opposing  no  fault. 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  attack.  First, 
the  plaintiff's  lawyer  usually  works  on  a  con- 
tingent-fee basis  whereby  he  charges  nothing 
if  he  loses  and  usually  one  third  if  he  is  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  a  recovery  for  his  client. 
The  plaintiff's  lawyer  would  lose  this  fee  of 
one  third  in  those  cases  in  which,  under  no 
fault,  recoveries  are  abolished.  However,  the 
irony  of  it  is  that  while  he  loses  this  one 
third  of  the  recovery,  the  unfortunate  blame- 
less accident  victim  loses  the  other  two 
thirds,  as  no  fault  would  abolish  the  recovery 
entirely.  The  blameless  accident  victim  loses 
twice  as  much  as  the  lawyer. 

Second,  if  no  fault  should  be  adopted  and 
the  services  of  the  plaintiff's  lawyer  are  no 
longer  needed,  he  will  not  close  his  office  or 
withdraw  from  the  law  practice.  He  will 
change  his  practice  and  enter  other  fields  of 
law,  and  he  will  continue  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood as  a  lawyer.  He  may  be  inconvenienced 
by  no  fault,  but  he  will  not  be  put  out  of 
business.  However,  the  blameless  accident 
victim  will  be  put  out  of  business.  He  can- 
not turn  to  another  part  of  his  profession. 
His  rights  will  be  permanently  destroyed, 
and  he  will  have  no  place  to  go  where  he 
may  have  them  restored.  He  will  have  had 
It.  Such  is  the  glory  of  no-fault  threshold  in- 
surance. 

Contrary  to  the  distorted  picture  of  law- 
yers painted  by  the  insurance  industry  and 
those  allied  with  it.  the  fact  is  that  lawyers 
favor  almost  all  parts  of  the  no-fault  pro- 
posals now  being  advocated,  except  for  the 
threshold  feature.  For  example: 

No-fault  sponsors  want  insurance  that  will 
pay  medical  and  hospital  bills  promptly,  re- 
gardless of  fault.  Lawyers  favor  this. 

No-fault  sponsors  want  Insurance  that 
will  pay  disability  benefits  promptly  to  dis- 
abled wage  earners,  regardless  of  fault.  Law- 
yers favor  this. 

No-fault  sponsors  want  smaller  ca.ses  han- 
dled by  arbitration  instead  of  courts.  Law- 
yers favor  this. 

No-fault  sponsors  favor  compulsory  insur- 
ance. So  do  lawyers. 

No-fault  sponsors  favor  highway  safety 
programs  to  reduce  accidents.  So  do  lawyers. 

No-fault  sponsors  favor  safer  design  of  ati- 
tomobiles  to  reduce  injuries.  So  do  lawyers. 

No-fault  sponsors  favor  limiting  multiple 
payments  of  medical  and  disability  benefits. 
So  do  lawyers. 

No-fault  sponsors  want  uninsured  motorist 
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coverage  to  be  made  compulsory.  So  do  law- 
yers. 

In  fact,  lawyers  favor  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  changes  advocated  by  no-fault  pro- 
ponents. There  Is  only  one  big  and  very  im- 
portant area  in  which  lawyers  oppose  the  in- 
surance industry  on  no  fault,  and  that  is  the 
threshold  feature  that  would  set  an  arbi- 
trary medical  limit  to  take  away  from  blame- 
less accident  victims  their  present  rights  to 
recover  damages  for  pain  and  suffering.  The 
threshold  proposal  is  morally  and  legally 
wrong.  On  this  one  issue,  lawyers  should 
fight  without  compromise.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  as  a  matter  of  moral  prin- 
ciple for  the  insurance  industry  to  ask  a 
blameless  automobile  accident  victim  to  give 
up  80  per  cent  of  his  present  rights  so  that 
the  Insurance  companies  can  make  more 
money  or  a  motorist  can  save  $4  or  $5  a  year 
on  insurance  premiums. 

It  is  wrong  in  principle  for  a  person  whose 
medical  bills  are  $499  to  get  nothing  for 
pain  and  suffering  while  one  whose  bills  are 
$501  should  receive  $2,000  or  $3,000  for  pain 
and  suffering.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  to 
make  second-class  litigants  of  blameless 
accident  victims  and  to  give  them  second- 
class  Justice  while  others  get  flrst-class  Jus- 
tice. It  is  class  legislation  without  reason- 
able Justification,  directed  at  an  unorga- 
nized group  in  our  society  who  at  this  time  do 
not  even  know  they  are  the  future  blame- 
less accident  victims  whose  rights  are  being 
destroyed. 

Lawyers  will  support  no-fault  proposals 
that  do  not  take  away  from  a  blameless  ac- 
cident victim  any  of  his  present  rights.  But 
they  will  vigorously  oppose  placing  any 
threshold  provision  in  no  fault  which  seeks 
to  destroy  any  of  the  present  rights  of  these 
victims.  If  they  are  slandered  by  the  insur- 
ance industry  or  by  the  press  or  by  politi- 
cians for  doing  this,  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  a  just  cause. 

Lawvers  will  continue  without  apology  and 
with  pride  to  fight  on  behalf  of  present  and 
future  blameless  accident  victims.  They  In- 
vite all  others  to  help  in  the  battle  to  save 
innocent  accident  victims  from  having  their 
rights  plundered  by  the  insurance  industry 
for  higher  profits. 

When  a  profession  of  private  practicing 
lawyers  tries  to  thwart  the  designs  of  an  or- 
ganized, $40  billion  industry  that  has  access 
to  all  channels  of  mass  communication,  it 
is  not  an  even  contest.  It  cannot  be  won  by 
lawyers  alone.  Their  hope  is  that  by  fighting 
courageously  and  vigorously  to  protect  the 
blameless  accident  victims  of  the  future,  they 
can  alert  the  public  before  it  is  too  late. 
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It  has,  indeed,  contributed  a  great 
deal  for  the  promotion  of  ovir  American 
way  of  life.  And  needless  to  say,  in  these 
difficult  times  we  need  to  remind  our- 
selves how  fortvmate  we  are  to  live  un- 
der the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

During  these  past  50  years  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  contributed  financially  to 
many  worthy  causes,  and  its  430  local 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States 
have  given  of  their  time  and  resources 
for  worthy  local  community  undertak- 
ings. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Order  of  Ahepa.  its  officers  and  all 
its  members,  for  all  that  they  have  ac- 
complished for  the  betterment  of  all  of 
us.  I  wish  this  very  fine  organization 
continued  success  in  the  coming  years. 


ORDER  OP  AHEPA  CELEBRATES 
ITS  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    U.LINOIS 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1972 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago,  on  July  26,  the  Oi-der  of  Ahepa  was 
founded.  They  have  been  50  years  of 
growth  and  50  years  of  accomplishments 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  a  nonpolitical,  nonsectarian.  fra- 
ternal organization  dedicated  to  educa- 
tion and  to  the  promotion  of  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  Ufe.  One  of  its  foremost  ob- 
jectives is  to  promote  and  encourage  loy- 
alty to  the  United  States.  It  does  so  by 
instilling  in  its  membership  an  appre- 
ciation of  what  it  means  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 


AHEPA  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  paying  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished fraternal  organizations — the 
Order  of  Ahepa.  Founded  50  years  ago 
in  Atlanta.  Ga..  the  AHEPA  family  has 
grown  to  430  local  chapters  in  49  States. 
Canada,  and  Australia. 

As  you  know,  AHEPA's  record  of  serv- 
ice to  its  fellow  man.  both  here  and 
abroad,  has  embodied  the  highest  ideals 
of  Hellenic  tradition.  For  half  a  centun' 
it  has  generously  given  of  its  time  and 
money  to  aid  disaster  victims  from  tlie 
Mississippi  Delta  to  the  villages  of  Ecua- 
dor; it  has  supported  orphanages,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  and  hbraries  in  Greece; 
and  it  has  contributed  annually  to  local 
community  programs,  such  as  scholar- 
ships for  needy  students. 

Of  great  importance  to  us  all  is  tlie 
fact  that  AHEPA  has  helped  preserve 
the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  tlie  Greek 
people  throughout  the  world.  Tlirough 
its  labors  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  people  of  Greece  and  the 
United  States  have  been  strengthened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  impact  of 
AHEPA  has  been  felt  around  the  globe, 
its  emphasis  has  always  been  focused 
upon  the  very  foimdation  of  our  society — 
the  family.  As  you  know,  their  work  is 
carried  on  through  the  AHEPA  "family": 
the  Order  of  Ahepa.  the  Daughters  of 
Penelope,  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and  the 
Maids  of  Athena.  And.  anyone  who  has 
ever  attended  an  AHEPA  convention  can 
tell  you  that  they  are  family  conventions. 
Every  member  of  the  family  is  in  attend- 
ance and  all  are  included  in  the  work  and 
festivities. 

Again.  I  wish  to  salute  this  fine  or- 
ganization on  its  golden  anniversary  and 
to  take  special  note  of  the  Tacoma  chap- 
ters and  their  officers:  Spiro  J.  KaUvas. 
Elias  Panges,  Nicholas  Vitos.  and  Phillip 
Sqouros:  Mrs.  Pauline  Ginnis.  Mrs.  Mary 
Basil.  Mrs.  Bess  Javaras.  Mrs.  Kathr>n 
Turlis,  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Caras;  Miss 
Angela  Bulldis.  Miss  Gloria  Tshida,  Miss 
Irene  Tomaras,  and  Miss  Tina  Pantelis. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  BY  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 
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HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course 
of  our  history  as  a  nation,  America  has 
been  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  citi- 
zen participation.  We  are  fortunate  In 
this  fact  because  it  is  the  only  way  that 
a  democracy  can  work. 

For  50  years,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
dutifully  encouraged  such  citizen  partici- 
pation. It  is  fitting  that  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation should  be  engaged  in  such  an  en- 
deavor for  it  was  ancient  Greece  that 
nurtured  and  formulated  the  first  con- 
cepts of  democracy. 

AHEPA  has  always  encouraged  its 
members  to  be  profoundly  interested  in 
and  to  actively  participate  in  political, 
civic,  social,  and  commercial  fields  of 
endeavor.  It  has  also  sought  to  instill  in 
its  membership  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
privileges  of  citizenship.  It  is  doubtful 
that  the  original  foimders.  meeting  in  a 
classroom  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  some  50  years  ago,  could 
have  guessed  how  far-reaching  their  ac- 
tions would  be.  From  that  small  meeting 
on  July  26,  1923,  AHEPA  has  grown  to 
a  membership  bordering  on  the  100,000 
mark.  From  one  small  chapter  AHEPA 
has  extended  Its  jurisdiction  to  49 
States.  Canada,  and  Australia  with  430 
local  chapters. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  large  In- 
ternational organization  has  been  that 
of  service.  Many  worthy  causes,  both  on 
a  national  and  an  international  level, 
have  been  the  recipients  of  AHEPA 
generosity.  At  the  local  level,  AHEPA 
chapters  have  always  given  generously 
and  vigorously  in  support  of  local  com- 
munity undertakings  in  the  fields  of 
education,  charity,  and  civic  improve- 
ment. 

At  the  local  and  at  the  national  levels. 
AHEPA  has  always  been  in  the  forefront 
of  patriotic  efforts.  During  World  War  II. 
AHEPA  was  responsible  for  selling  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  war  bonds  as  an  agent 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  Following  the 
war,  AHEPA  was  Instrumental  in  aiding 
the  victims  of  colossal  devastation 
through  the  Greek  War  Relief  Associa- 
tion. In  addition  to  this  effort.  AHEPA 
established  hospitals  in  Athens  and 
Thessalonild  and  seven  health  centers  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  A  shelter  home 
wsLs  founded  in  Athens  as  well  as  a  war 
orphans  program  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

AHEPA  has  also  provided  assistance 
for  the  fatherless  children  of  refugees 
through  the  Near  East  Relief.  AHEPA 
has.  of  course,  always  made  a  special 
effort  to  aid  the  victims  of  disaster, 
whether  of  natural  or  man-mAde  origin. 

Over  the  years,  AHEPA  has  acquired 
an  enviable  reputation  for  achievement. 
AHE^'A  has  championed  the  cause  of 
education.  It  has  also  successfully  fought 
for  the  freedom  and  self-respect  of  mi- 
nority groups  in  its  justice  for  Greece 
and  jiostice  for  Cyprus  programs. 

The  members  of  AHEPA  can  be  justl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

fiably  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
their  organization.  AHEPA  truly  repre- 
sents the  best  aspects  of  service-oriented 
organizations.  America  is  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  patriotic  and  civic-minded 
advocate.  On  tliis,  the  50th  anniversary 
of  AHEPA,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  ex- 
tend a  special  measure  of  praise  to  this 
outstanding  fraternity. 
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Captive  Nations 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK.   1959-72 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIIONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.\TIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, since  July  1959,  when  Congress 
imanimously  passed  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution,  the  American  people 
have  annually  observed  Captive  Nations 
Week  in  the  third  week  of  July.  Each  ob- 
sei-vance  made  its  successful  mark,  and 
the  14th  observance  in  1972  was  no  ex- 
ception, especially  in  view  of  the  euphoric 
atmosphere  in  our  country.  The  follow- 
ing examples  show  the  basic  American 
feelings  and  attitude  toward  the  one  bil- 
lion of  mankind  still  kept  in  the  bond- 
age of  totalitarian  and  imperialistic 
Communist  rule:  First,  proclamation 
by  Mayor  Henry  W.  Maier  of  Milwaukee 
and  Mayor  Roman  S.  Gribbs  of  Detroit 
and  second,  a  penetrating  article  in  the 
VFW  magazine  on  "Conscience  and 
Stalin's  Ghost"  and  the  program  at 
Georgetown  University  featuring  the 
Honorable  Philip  M.  Crane  of  Illinois  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Captive  Nations  and 
U.S.  Policy"  and  third,  resolution 
adopted  by  Americans  for  Freedom  of 
Captive  Nations. 

Proclamation 

Whereas:  The  imperial istlc  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  throiigh  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoplee  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Wtait«  Ruthenia.  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackia,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas:  The  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

Whereas:  The  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
AS  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  atx>ut  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas:  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  unanimous  vote,  passed  Public  Law 
86-90,  establishing  the  third  week  In  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  captive  peoples; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Henry  W.  Maier,  Mayor 
of  Milwaukee,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week 
commencing  July  16.  1972.  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  In  Milwaukee,  and  I  call  upon  all 
citizens  to  Join  in  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  F>eaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 


The  reality  of  captive  nations  existing  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Asia  and  the 
Caribbean  cannot  be  ignored  if  we  value  our 
own  freedom. 

The  prime  Communist  objective  has  been 
to  obtain  Western  acquiescence  to  their  goal 
in  holding  under  their  control  twenty-seven 
European  nations. 

Detroit  has  many  residents  with  close  per- 
sonal and  family  ties  with  the  peoples  of 
Albania,  Armenia,  Byelorussia,  Bulgaria,  Cos- 
sackia, Crotia.  Czechia.  Estonia.  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Rumania,  Serbia, 
Slovakia  and  the  Ukraine,  who  feel  the  hand 
of  Communist  dictatorships. 

It  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  morally 
sustain  the  hope  and  faith  of  the  captive 
peoples  in  their  eventual  freedom. 

Therefore,  I,  Roman  S.  Gribbs,  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  Detroit,  issue  this  proclamation 
calling  attention  to  the  plight  of  those  who 
live  from  day  to  day  in  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world. 

[From  the  V.F.W.  magazine,  June,  1972] 

Conscience  and  Stalin's  Ghost 

(By  David  Green) 

Stalin  may  have  been  dead  for  nearly  20 
vears,  but  his  spirit  seems  to  be  alive  and 
well  in  the  USSR. 

Just  how  much  more  of  the  Stalinist  era's 
repressive  malignancy  has  carried  over  into 
present-day  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  may 
soon  be  revealed  if  the  fears  of  many  In  the 
West  are  realized. 

The  USSR  consists  of  the  worlds  largest 
land  mass  with  the  second  largest  popula- 
tion, approximately  240  million.  Land  and 
peoples  are  divided  among  15  republics. 
Largest  is  the  Russian  Republic,  which  has  a 
population  of  nearly  130  million.  Among  the 
others  are  Lithuania.  Latvia,  Estonia  and 
Ukraine,  with  proud  traditions  of  liberty 
arising  In  the  mists  of  history. 

Other  republics  also  are  trophies  of  Rus- 
sian imperialism  over  the  past  four  cen- 
turies: Kirghiz,  Tadzhlk,  Kazakh.  Armenia. 
Georgia  and  Azerbalzban. 

They  surround  Russia  proper  like  great 
puffballs  to  soak  up  the  punch  of  any  In- 
vaders, for  Russia  has  never  forgotten  the 
nudity  of  its  borders.  With  a  second  rank  of 
bufler  states  in  Eastern  Europe.  Russia  con- 
ceivably could  convert  the  Inner  Soviet  re- 
publics into  a  homogeneous.  Greater  Russia. 

Ukraine,  with  46  million.  Is  the  naost  sig- 
nificant state  of  the  inner  circle.  Its  popu- 
lation is  too  big  to  resettle,  as  Stalin  once 
complained,  too  steeped  In  its  own  history 
to  succumb  easily  to  a  divorce  from  Its  past, 
too  different  from  the  Russians  to  blend  In 
the  Marxist  melting  pot.  And  Moscow  has  not 
forgotten  the  Ukrainian  risings  In  support  of 
the  Germans  in  1941  and  1942.  They  thought 
the  Teutons  had  come  as  liberators. 

Concern  Is  mounting  that  the  arrest  of  a 
24-year-old  Belgian  citizen  last  January  in 
the  USSR  wUl  soon  trigger  a  "mcmster  show 
trial "  reminiscent  of  those  parodies  of  Jus- 
tice that  took  place  in  the  1930s  during  the 
Great  Purge. 

Except  for  the  brief  announcement  in 
"Radyanska  In  Ukralna."  of  Feb.  11,  that 
Yaroslav  Dobosh  had  been  accused  of  com- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union  'for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  criminal  mission  for  the 
foreign  anti-Soviet  center — the  Bandera-OUN 
(Organization  of  Ukrainian  Nationalists)  — 
which  is  financed  by  Impetialist  secret  serv- 
ices and  used  by  them  to  carry  out  diverse 
activities  against  the  Soviet  Union,"  little 
Is  known  definitely. 

However,  for  several  months  there  have 
been  waves  of  arrests  of  writers  and  other  In- 
tellectuals In  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  The  article 
announcing  Dobosh's  seizure  noted  that 
three  others  "have  been  taken  to  task  for 
engaging  In  hostile  activity  directed  against 
the  socialist  order." 

They  were  I.  O.  Svitlychny,  a  literary  critic 
who  was  a  KGB  prisoner  for  eight  months  in 
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1965  for  allegedly  smuggling  another  writer's 
manuscripts  abroad;  Vyacheslav  Chomovll. 
who  spent  three  years  In  prison  for  exposing 
Illegalities  in  the  trials  of  writers  In  1965-66, 
and"  Yevhen  Sversyuk,  who  defended  a 
banned  novel. 

Besides  these.  16  others  were  arrested  In 
Kiev  Lvov  and  Ivano-Franklvsk  in  mass 
roids  last  Jan.  12  and  13.  Included  among 
them  were  Ivan  Dzyuba,  whose  "Internation- 
alism or  Russiflcatlon?"  published  in  the 
Weit  in  1969  won  for  him  expulsion  from 
the  Writers'  Union,  and  Zinoviya  Franko. 
erand-daughter  of  Ivan  Franko.  one  of 
Ukraine's   most   celebrated   pre-Communist 

^  Alarm  that  she  has  been  prepared  as  a  wit- 
ness against  the  others  has  been  engendered 
by  the  publication  last  March  of  a  -self-cri- 
ticism" in  which  she  admitted  her  "guilt"  in 
carrying  out  "anti-Soviet  activity"  and  in 
distributing  "slanderous  anti-Soviet"  ma- 
terials abroad.  She  concluded,  "I  will  do 
penance  for  my  guilt  before  the  people. " 

One  Western  obsen'er  said  "this  shopworn 
form  of  personal  degradation  has  not  been 
practiced  for  a  number  of  years,  which  makes 
its  application  in  her  case  all  the  more  re- 
markable. If  the  KGB  has  decided  to  employ 
such  rusty  instruments  to  keep  the  intellec- 
tuals in  check,  it  must  be  aware  of  the  risks 
Involved.  Zinoviya  Franko's  statement,  even 
to  the  uninitiated  observer,  is  obviously  any- 
thing but  a  spontaneous  expression  of  guilt 
they  do  not  flow  from  the  pens  of  com- 
petent scholars  like  her  but  are  unmistak- 
ably a  KGB  product  forced  on  her. " 

Apparently  also  the  ones  now  facing  trial 
are  being  used  as  pawns  in  the  Sino-Soviet 
conflict.  Soviet  Ukrainian  press  comments  on 
the  Dobosh  case  have  mentioned  a  'pro- 
Chinese  Ukrainian  group"  even  though  the 
OUN-Bandera  referred  to  earlier  is  pro-Na- 
tionalist China. 

One  of  the  most  blatant  cases  of  Russian 
suppression  Is  that  of  Valentyn  Moroz  now 
serving  an  additional  nine  years'  sentence 
for  writing  "A  Chronicle  of  Resistance" 
(which  appeared  Feb.  1971). 

While  the  so-called  offenses  of  other  Im- 
prisoned writers  generally  have  been 
•proven"  to  be  "crimes  '  against  the  people, 
they  are  not  political  prisoners  in  the  us- 
ual— espionage,  sabotage  or  treason — sense. 
In  some  cases,  their  error  was  in  champion- 
ing a  cause  that  has  gone  out  of  style  be- 
cause of  the  twists  and  turns  In  the  Soviet 
political  line. 

In  1958.  for  example,  a  declaration  by  dele- 
gations of  Ukrainian,  Czech  and  Slovak  writ- 
ers in  "Zakarpatska  Pravda "  extolled  the 
cordiality  and  sincerity  of  their  meeting  on 
•pressing  literary  problems,"  and  they 
vowed  to  continue  to  strengthen  their  crea- 
tive relations  as  "our  sacred  duty  to  the  fra- 
ternal peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
Ukrainian  SSR." 

A  dozen  years  later,  with  the  warm  sun 
of  destalinization  past  its  zenith,  a  letter 
to  Oles  Honchar,  secretary  of  the  Ukraine 
Writers  Union,  moaned.  "How  happy  would 
the  literary  and  cultural  community  of  our 
republic  ...  be  to  hear  .  .  .  about  a  con- 
gress ...  of  people  Interested  in  Ukmlnlan 
studies,  and  .  .  .  language  courses  for  writers- 
translators  from  other  republics." 

Smuggled  manuscripts  and  documents  or 
publications,  such  as  the  Honchar  letter, 
have  been  assembled  In  a  frightening  dossier 
tat  the  UN  Human  Rights  Commission. 

"Violation  of  Human  Rights  in  Ukraine — 
Documents"  published  in  1970  by  the  World 
Congress  of  Free  Ukrainians  reveals  some  of 
the  details,  such  as  forced  Russiflcatlon,  dis- 
crimination based  on  national  origin,  perse- 
cution of  churches,  arbitrary  arrests  and  de- 
portations, secret  trials,  subjection  of  people 
to  cruel.  Inhuman  and  degrading  treatment 
and  denial  of  freedom  of  movement,  thought, 
conscience,  religion,  opinion,  expression, 
petu»ful  assembly  and  association. 
Combined  with  careful  study  of  day-to-day 
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reports  from  the  Soviet  Union,  this  tends  to 
reinforce  evidence  that  Russiflcatlon  guides 
Soviet  policies. 

One  can  only  speculate  on  Its  significance 
today,  but  there  are  some  clues. 

Russia,  it  may  be  surmised  from  the  re- 
action to  any  questioning  of  policies,  puts 
Russia  first,  ideology  second.  In  this  light, 
the  persecutions  appear  aimed  at  routing  out 
and  destroying  individual  nationalism.  And 
the  Soviet  Union  is  well  organized  to  uncover 
and  punish  such  deviations. 

A  favorable  review  of  Honchar's  book  "So- 
bor"  ("The  Cathedral"),  later  banned,  cost 
S.Y.  Shylnln  his  Communist  Party  card  and 
his  newspaper  Job.  An  evening  of  reading 
Ukrainian  poetry  was  dubbed  by  the  Rus- 
sian carpetbaggers  in  top  party  policy  posi- 
tions as  being  nearly  in  the  class  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution. A  director  was  fired  for  stag- 
ing a  Ukrainian  play. 

Thus,  the  post-Stalin  easing  of  Soviet 
strains.  Internally  and  externally,  probably 
is  ending. 

Although  the  1971  Soviet  budget  called 
for  more  consumer  goods,  the  line  of  liber- 
alism was  drawn  when  it  came  to  "imita- 
tion of  Western  stars'  body  wiggling  and 
face-pulling"  by  Russian  pop  singers.  That 
criticism,  by  the  way.  came  from  Leonid 
Utyosov,  75,  a  popular  dance  band  leader. 

Expulsion  from  the  Communist  Party  is 
serious  punishment  for  an  offending  intel- 
lectual. He  can  be  Jailed  (with  or  without 
hard  labor) .  or  Just  cast  loose,  a  situation  In 
which  he  can  find  no  employment  and  no 
outlet  for  his  talents. 

The  state  may  not  let  him  star^'e,  yet 
the  work  he  will  be  permitted  to  find  will  not 
pay  enough  to  let  him  eat  properly.  Someone 
like  Chomovll  could  subsist  properly  only 
because  his  doctor-wife  continued  to  work 
and  remained  in  party  favor. 

Intellectuals  in  the  USSR  are  forces  to 
be  watched.  Two  of  Russia's  last  three  Nobel 
Prize  winners  for  literature.  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  and  Boris  Pasternak  are  celebrated 
in  the  West  but  unsung  In  their  own  lands, 
while  Mikhail  Sholokhov  has  at  least  had 
wide  domestic  recognition. 

(In  the  case  of  Solzhenitsyn,  who  spent 
eight  years  in  one  of  Stalin's  prison  camps, 
there  is  a  satisfying  irony  in  the  message 
of  congratulations  to  him,  smuggled  out  of  a 
forced  labor  camp  south  of  Moscow  from 
a  dozen  inmates.  "Unfortunately,"  they 
wrote,  "barbed  wire  and  automatics  In  the 
hands  of  unthinking  boys  deprive  us  of  the 
possibility  to  express  to  you  personally  the 
depth  of  ov.r  delight  in  your  coxirageous 
work." 

(Within  hours  the  Soviet  Novostl  press 
agency  began  saluting  Solzhenitsyn  as  a 
man  of  the  "morbid  self-importance"  who 
"made  of  his  loneliness  not  a  tragedy  but  a 
business.") 

They  don't  all  go  so  quietly  when  packed 
off  to  prison.  Andrei  Amalrlk,  31.  author  of 
"Involuntary  Journey  to  Siberia"  and  "Will 
the  Soviet  Union  Survive  Until  1984?"  (It 
won't,  he  says  in  the  latter,  anticipating  a 
showdown  with  China),  declaimed  at  his 
trial:  "I  think  I  am  a  better  patriot  than 
those  who  shout  about  their  love  for  the 
fatherland  but  mean  by  that,  love  for  their 
privileges  .  .  ." 

So  Amalrlk  gets  tucked  away;  Yuri  Daniel 
goes  free.  Daniel,  whose  Imprisonment  with 
Andrei  Slnyavsky  In  1966  touched  off  an  in- 
ternational furor.  Is  forbidden  to  visit  Mos- 
cow as  one  of  the  terms  of  his  early  release. 
He,  too,  could  end  up  as  a  tractor  driver  or 
minor  writer,  condemned  to  produce  each 
day,  but  fated  never  to  publish. 

Zhores  Medvedev  Is  back  In  circulation,  too. 
A  top-flight  physiologist,  he  has  been  given 
a  senior  research  position  In  Borovsk  where 
he  may  languish  nicely  out  of  sight  of  Mos- 
cow. He  had  been  in  a  mental  hospital.  He 
was  the  man  who  dashed  the  nonsense  of 
Troflm  Lysenko.  Stalin's  favorite  charlatan 
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geneticist.  Possibly  even  that  debunking 
wasn't  so  bad;  but  he  also  was  the  author  of 
a  major — unpublished — work  on  Soviet  bar- 
riers to  International  scientific  cooperation. 
Again  It  must  be  emphasized  that  virtu- 
ally all  of  these  people— and  there  are  thou- 
sands more,  possibly;  no  one  can  say  how 
many — are  guilty  of  honesty,  or  a  desire  for 
reform,  or  progress,  or  recognition  of  Individ- 
ualism. They  write  letters  to  editors,  to  Party 
or  union  secretaries. 

Word  steals  out  from  Soviet  forced  labor 
camps,  into  the  Iron  Curtain  cities,  to  cir- 
culate in  mimeograph  form  or  in  some  un- 
derground newspaper,  and  filters  through 
to  the  West. 

One  tells  how  a  Ukrainian,  Vasyl  Makukli. 
burned  himself  to  death  In  Kiev  in  protest 
against  Russlfication  and  persecution  In 
the  Ukraine. 

Ukrainian  prisoners  are  able  to  sneak  word 
through  of  their  plight: 

"We  the  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  .  .  . 
were  arrested  for  demanding  improvements 
In  the  condition  of  Ukrainian  workers  and 
defending  the  rights  of  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage, education,  and  culture  .  .  .  Having 
failed  to  break  us  moraUy,  the  KGB  are  try- 
ing to  transform  us  biologically  from  intel- 
lectuals into  primitives. 

"Poison  is  also  added  to  the  food  in  the 
camp.  We  have  done  a  number  of  tests  and 
have  proved  this  to  be  trtie  .  .  .  Food  pack- 
ages from  home  are  even  more  strongly  poi- 
soned .  .  .  When  we  complained  ...  we  were 
transferred  to  separate  cells  ...  we  live  un- 
der electric  lights  all  day  with  the  exception 
of  one  hour  each  day  when  we  walk  out- 
side . . ." 

"A  Letter  from  the  Creative  Youth  of 
Dniepropetrovsk"  to  the  chairman  of  th? 
Ukrainian  Council  of  Ministers  was  circu- 
lated in  manuscript  form.  It  cited  the  pun- 
ishment of  various  writers,  "accused  of  that 
fantastic  'Ukrainian  bourgeois  nationalism* 
invented  in  the  building  at  Korolenko  St. 
(KGB  headquarters) . 

•In  fact  they  were  punished  for  their  con- 
cern about  the  fate  of  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage and  Ukrainian  culture  In  madly  Rus- 
sified Dniepropetrovsk.  The  question  arises, 
why  people  of  high  principles  are  so  easily 
disposed  of,  dismissed  from  universities,  ex- 
peUed  from  the  Party  and  dismissed  from 
work?  Are  they  criminals?  Not  really.  Real 
criminals  live  quite  comfortably. 

"Is  it  possible  that  these  honest  citizens  of 
the  Ukrainian  SSR  who  perceived  their  peo- 
ple's tragedy,  who  cannot  renounce  their  na- 
tive language  and  cannot  renounce  them- 
selves, are  enemies?  Regarding  this,  a  great 
Russian  writer,  V.  Solovikhin,  said:  'If  I 
were  born  a  Ukrainian,  I  would  never  want 
to  be  a  Russian.'  " 

Conscience,  stalked  by  Stalin's  ghost. 


The    American   Foreign   Policy    Forum 

Sponsored  by:  Georgeto'vvn  University 
Summer  School  and  the  Institute  on  Com- 
parative   Political    &    Economic    Systems. 

Presents  the  Honorable  Philip  M.  Crane, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Illinois. 

Speaking  on  "The  Captive  Nations  and 
U.S.  Policy."  Tuesday,  July  18,  8:00  p  m.. 
New  South  Faculty  Lounge. 

Congressman  Crane  has  won  wide  recog- 
nition nationally  as  an  educator,  author, 
and  lecturer.  He  served  on  the  faculty  cf 
Indiana  University  and  Bradley  University. 
Since  1968,  Dr.  Crane  has  worked  as  an  edu- 
cational consultant  and  President  of  the 
Foundation  for  Human  Rights.  Dr.  Crane 
serves  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Studies  Institute  and  the  Senior 
American  Advisory  Council  of  the  World 
Youth  Crusade  for  Freedom.  In  1969  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  Illinois'  13th  Con- 
gressional District.  He  serves  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  House 
Administration  Committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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Americans  for  Freedom  of  Captive  Nations 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  Freedom  Rally 
on  Saturday.  July  15,  1972.  at  City  Hall  and 
County  Mall  In  Los  Angeles. 

Mindful  of  a  mounting  Communist  dan- 
ger to  freedom  and  rightful  law  in  this 
country  and  all  the  world,  we.  Americans  for 
Freedom  of  Captive  Nations  and  citizens  of 
LO.S  Angeles  gathered  on  July  15th.  1972  at 
the  Captive  Nations  Freedom  Rally  in  Los 
Angeles,  do  adopt  and  proclaim  the  following 
resolutions: 

(1)  We  shall  devote  our  ever  Increasing 
efforts  to  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  as  proclaimed  in  Public  Law 
86-90.  We  shall  support  the  Presidents  proc- 
lamation by  Informing  the  nation  on  the 
plight  of  the  Captive  Nations  each  year  and 
all  year  .  .  .  imtil  freedom  and  Independence 
.  .  .  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world. 

(2)  We  regard  as  our  duty  to  speak  out 
on  the  true  nature  of  Russian  Imperialism 
and  Its  tool — Communism.  Knowing  the 
methods  and  modes  of  operation  of  the  il- 
legal pseudo-governments  led  by  Red  Mos- 
cow, we  consider  the  so-called  "cultural  ex- 
change" program  in  its  present  form  as  fal.se 
and  harmful,  in  that  it  gives  Red  Moscow  a 
convenient  disguise  to  spread  red  propa- 
ganda In  our  entire  United  States. 

(3)  We  support  the  endeavors  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Members  of  Congress  directed  to- 
ward stopping  the  continuing  Red  aggression 
and  the  Red  oppression  of  enslaved  nations 
which  are  so  courageously  striving  for  free- 
dom. 

(4)  We  remember,  on  the  fortieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  dreadful  famine  of  1932-33  In  the 
Ukraine,  the  8  million  victims  who  lost  their 
lives  in  It.  We  state,  that  Red  Kremlin  delib- 
erately caused  and  maintained  that  famine 
which  Is  a  true  case  of  unrestricted  mass 
genocide. 

(5)  We  remember  ten  thousand  Polish  of- 
ficers massacred  by  the  Soviets  in  1940  in  the 
Katyn  Forest. 

(6)  We  remember  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  victims  murdered  In  the  Baltic 
States — Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  since 
the  Soviet  aggression  in  1940. 

(7)  We  remember  the  hundred  thousand 
Croats — prisoners  or  war — murdered  at  Blel- 
burg-Marlbor  by  Tito's  guards. 

(8)  We  remember  how  Communists  am- 
bushed King  Boris  the  Third  of  Bulgaria 
killing  Ilchev,  then  murdered  Gen.  Konstan- 
tln  Georgiev  and  dynamited  the  cathedral 
church  Sveta  Nedelya  in  Sofia  on  April  16. 
1925  during  the  funeral  mass,  killing  125 
and  maiming  500.  We  remember  the  two 
hundred  thousand  Bulgarians  murdered  in 
the  Sept.  9th,  1944  takeover  of  Bulgerla  by 
Soviet  military  force  and  the  Fraternal  Front 
of  Moscow  henchmen. 

(9)  We  remember  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Hungarians  murdered  by  the  Soviets 
In  and  after  the  Hungarian  Uprising  of  Octo- 
ber 1956. 

(10)  We  remember  the  many  millions  of 
people  murdered,  deported  and  enslaved  by 
Communist  conspiracies  in  all  countries  un- 
der Communist  rule — such  as  Albania,  Ar- 
menia. Bulgaria,  Byelorussia,  Croatia,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  German  People's 
Republic,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Main- 
land China.  North  Korea,  Poland,  Romania, 
Slovakia.  Soviet  Union.  Ukraine  and  Yugo- 
slavia. We  demand  that  the  perpetrators  of 
such  murders  and  crimes  against  nations  and 
peoples  be  brought  to  justice. 

(11)  We  ask  for  steps  toward  an  Interna- 
tional condemnation  of  Red  Kremlin  for  its 
ag^resblon  policies. 

(12)  We  send  greetings  to  all  enslaved  peo- 
ples. They  remain  free  In  their  mind  and 
resist  the  Communist  brainwashing.  Their 
youth,  bom  under  occupation  rules,  has  dis- 
carded the  false  doctrines  and  knows  of  free- 
dom, hoping  to  attain  it  In  the  near  future. 

(13)  We  ask  all  free  people  to  unite  in  re- 
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pelling  Red  brutality  rule  and  rejecting  Red 
claims  for  supremacy  over  freedom. 


Juhj  31,  1972 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  JANE  FONDA? 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDWNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
some  rather  irate  letters  about  what 
action  should  be  taken  with  Miss  Jane 
Fonda,  who  has  made  some  pretty  wild 
and  unsubstantiated  accusations  against 
her  country  lately. 

I  submit  that  Scott  Alexander,  editor 
of  the  Franklin.  Ind.,  Daily  Journal,  has 
a  novel  and  rather  intriguing  idea.  Fol- 
lowing is  his  column  from  the  July  16, 
1972,  Journal: 

CouNTT  Chatter 
(By  Scott  Alexander) 

Judging  from  some  of  the  coffee-cup  ban- 
ter ot  late,  quite  a  few  folks  around  these 
parts  are  getting  "mighty  sick  and  tired" 
of  reading  and  hearing  about  the  "world 
traveler"  exploits  of  actress-activist  Jane 
Fonda  and  a  host  of  other  entertainers  who 
exploit  their  notoriety  by  projecting  opin- 
ions about  everything  from  "soup  to  nuts." 

"What  does  slie  know  about  anything  any- 
way," exclaimed  one  of  the  coffee-cup  regu- 
lars. "Just  being  an  actress  ...  if  that's  what 
she  is  .  .  .  doesn't  give  her  any  special  Insight 
into   the   world's   problems,"   he   added. 

"I  don't  mind  If  she  'does  her  own  thing,"  " 
said  another.  "If  she  doesn't  like  our  coun- 
try or  the  way  we  do  things,  that's  her 
privilege,"  the  businessman  added.  "But  I 
don't  think  the  newspapers  and  television 
should  blow  up  everything  she  says  and 
does."  he  said. 

"Yea,  who  cares?"  piped  another  coffee- 
cup  customer. 

For  those  who  may  have  missed  it.  the 
conversation  was  prompted  by  a  United  Press 
International  news  item  concerning  Miss 
Fonda's  recent  trip  to  Hanoi  that  appeared 
on  page  one  of  several  newspapers,  including 
the  Journal. 

It  seems  Miss  Fonda  called  a  news  con- 
ference to  tell  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  bombing  civilian  targets  in  North 
Vietnam  and  she  says  she  has  "documentary 
evidence"  to  prove  it. 

She  claims  the  bombing  of  civilian  targets 
Is  "deliberate,"  while  U.S.  officials  say  It 
lsn"t. 

At  any  rate,  thats  the  gist  of  the  story 
relating  to  Miss  Fonda's  latest  "activist"  ex- 
ploit and  that's  what  the  boys  at  the  coffee 
shop  were  Irked  about. 

In  a  rather  feeble  effort  that  got  nowhere, 
we  tried  to  explain  that  Jane  Fonda  makes 
"news"  l)ecause  (among  other  things)  she 
is  the  daughter  of  famous  film  actor  Henry 
Fonda. 

"So  what,"  said  one  of  our  companions. 
"Just  because  she's  his  daughter  doesn't 
mean  that  she  knows  what  she's  talking 
about  or  that  people  give  a  .  .  .  one  way  or 
the  other." 

"Do  you  think  people  give  a  hang  about 
the  Kennedy  youngsters  ...  or  Nixon's  kids," 
we  asked? 

"I  don"t.'"  said  one  of  the  "regulars." 

"That"s  different,"  said  another. 

"The  thing  is.  If  you  people  (news  media) 
didn't  give  'em  so  much  publicity,  they 
wouldn't  be  so  important.  Why  don'tcha 
print  what  some  of  us  think  about  that 
stuff. "  challenged  one  of  the  regulars. 

Okay  ...  we  agreed. 

So.  we  have. 

Viewing  the  conversation  In  retrospect,  It 
does  occur  to  us  that  a  great  many  ordinary 
and  not-so-ordlnary  people  are  getting 
mighty  disgusted   at  the   widely   publicized 


rantlngs  and  ravings  of  "entertainment  folk" 
who.  In  many  cases,  don't  know  any  more 
about  the  great  Issues  of  our  time  than 
anybody  else. 

Maybe  .  .  .  just  maybe  ...  we  could  elimi- 
nate such  frustrations  by  scheduling  a 
series  of  TV  debates  featuring  Miss  Fonda 
and  her  conservative,  patriotic  counterpart 
Joun  Wayne. 

Who  knows  .  .  .  Dick  Cavett  and  Bob  Hope 
might  even  agree  to  moderate  the  debates. 

Would  they  have  an  audience? 

We'd  predict  a  Fonda- Wayne  debate  would 
command  a  prime-time  audience  that  would 
number  in  the  millions. 

Why? 

You  answer  the  question.  Would  you 
watch?  If  so.  why? 


CONGRESSMAN  McCLORY  SALUTES 
THE  AMERICAN  HELLENIC  EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRESSIVE  ASSO- 
CIATION ON  ITS  50TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association,  better 
known  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  is  cele- 
brating its  50th  anniversary.  Pounded  on 
July  26,  1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  this  so- 
ciety has  enjoyed  a  spectacular  expan- 
sion and  today  includes  430  local  chap- 
ters in  49  States,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  exceptional  organization. 
I  am  especially  proud  to  have  as  my  con- 
stituent Mrs.  Adeline  Jay  Geo-Karis, 
past  national  president  of  the  Daughters 
of  Penelope,  the  senior  auxiliary  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa.  During  Mrs.  Geo-Karis' 
term  of  ofiBce,  she  established  an  AHEPA 
chapter  in  Athens,  Greece,  to  insure  that 
the  organization  was  kept  fully  informed 
of  conditions  in  their  homeland.  I  should 
also  point  out  that  Mrs.  Geo-Karis  has 
maintained  an  outstanding  record  of 
community  involvement,  highlighted  by 
her  current  campaign  as  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Illinois  State  General 
Assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  nine  objects  of  AHEPA, 
goals  which  we  would  all  do  well  to  strive 
for.  This  order  has  been  instrumental  in 
fostering  patriotism  and  civic  respon- 
sibility while  promoting  improved  edu- 
cation opportunities  for  aU.  AHEPA's 
outstanding  record  of  contributing  gen- 
erously in  both  time  and  money  to  count- 
less worthwhile  causes  is  equally  indica- 
tive of  its  unceasing  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  AHEPA  has  shown  that 
it  is  possible  to  adapt  fully  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  while  retaining  love  and 
admiration  for  one's  ethnic  background. 
Through  hard  work  and  devotion  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  has  demonstrated  that 
individuals  can  become  an  integral  part 
of  our  society  without  forsaking  their 
ethnic  traditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  has 
a  record  of  50  years  of  service  and  ac- 
complishment, and  I  am  confident  that 
in  the  coming  years  this  society  will  con- 
tinue its  remarkable  record  of  achieve- 
ment. 
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HALT     THE     KILLING     OP     POLAR 
BEARS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 
Mr,  "WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  had  the  pleasure  of  commenting 
on  the  increasing  interest  sho'wn  by 
many  individuals  and  groups  regarding 
the  plight  of  the  polar  bear. 

In  testimony  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  re- 
viewed the  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  an  international  treaty 
protecting  the  polar  bear  and  legislation 
providing  for  the  accurate  data  needed 
for  further  protection.  I  include  the  testi- 
mony at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Testimony  of  the  Hon.  G.  William 
Whitehitrst 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  my 
bill,  HJR  1179,  calling  for  a  moratorium  on 
the  killing  of  polar  bears. 

Since  Introducing  this  measure  on  April 
26  of  this  year,  I  have  come  across  Increas- 
ingly contradictory  and  Incomplete  facts 
about  the  polar  bear.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  my  resolution  should  be 
adopted  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  put 
a  halt  to  the  placing  of  blame.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  real  need  for  the  Im- 
mediate passage  of  my  resolution. 

The  polar  bear  Is  the  largest  carnivore 
alive  today.  It  Inhabits  the  lands  and  float- 
ing Ice  of  the  Arctic  region,  and  It  comes 
under  the  separate  Jurisdictions  of  five  na- 
tions: the  United  States,  Canada,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  the  USSR.  The  size  of  the  vari- 
ous herds,  the  total  population,  and  the  de- 
gree of  danger  of  total  extinction  vary  dra- 
matically according  to  the  organization  to 
which  you  speak.  It  Is  obvious,  however,  that 
the  polar  bear  Is  in  trouble  and  should  be 
given  Immediate  protection  to  assure  its  con- 
tinued existence. 

The  estimated  population  of  polar  bears 
varies  from  a  low  of  approximately  10.000 
(according  to  the  Red  Data  book  of  the 
lUCN)  to  a  high  of  "not  less  than  20.000" 
given  by  the  US  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Data  regarding  the  migration  habits  are  In- 
adequate, as  are  the  data  concerning  the 
feeding  and  denning  habits  of  these  magnifi- 
cent animals.  Because  of  the  lack  of  defini- 
tive data.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  obtain 
an  accurate  determination  as  to  whether  the 
world-wide  population  is  Increasing  or  declin- 
ing. There  are  indications  that  the  Alaska 
population  is  declining,  because  the  sizes 
and  ages  of  the  bears  in  the  annual  harvest 
are  lower  than  in  previous  years. 

Many  allegations  have  been  made  claim- 
ing that  Alaska  is  allowing  exploitation  of 
the  polar  bear  similar  to  that  which  occurred 
In  the  Soviet  Union  and  prompted  the  USSR 
to  Institute  total  protective  measures  against 
the  taking  of  polar  bears  In  1956.  This  action 
by  the  Russians  has  been  effective. 

In  consonance  with  a  federal  law  against 
shooting  from  aircraft,  Alaska  has  recently 
announced  a  halt  In  aerial  hunting.  However. 
It  is  alleged  that  not  only  is  this  ban  not 
being  enforced,  but  that  neither  are  the 
quota  limits.  The  estimated  annual  harvest 
in  Alaska  is  set  at  300,  and  there  are  esti- 
mated to  be  an  equal  number  killed  illegally. 
When  you  consider  that  the  total  world- 
wide legal  kUl  Is  1300,  these  figures  are  devas- 
tating. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  that  both 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club  consider  the  plight  of  the 
polar  bear  so  desperate  that  they  have  re- 
moved It  from  their  lists  of  animals  eligible 
lor  trophy  points. 
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Mr,  Chairman,  it  Is  not  my  intention  to 
attempt  to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at  any- 
one. I  am  simply  pointing  out  the  misunder- 
standings that  surround  this  animal.  One 
of  the  greatest  frustrations  affects  the  hu- 
mane and  conservation  organizations  which 
have  tried  to  have  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  declare  the  polar  bear  an  "en- 
dangered species." 

The  Department  claims  that  It  Is  not 
possible  to  declare  this  animal  an  "en- 
dangered species,"  because  It  does  not  con- 
tain a  subspecies  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  its  world-wide  popu- 
lation rather  than  on  the  state  of  a  herd 
In  a  single  geographic  location.  This  Is  the 
result  of  the  language  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act,  which  states  that  a  species  or 
subspecies  must  be  "threatened  with  world- 
wide extinction." 

Furthermore,  even  If  the  polar  bear  were 
declared  an  "endangered  species,"  there 
would  be  nothing  much  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  could  do,  because  they  have  no 
authority  to  offer  protection  to  any  en- 
dangered animal  unless  It  is  on  federal  prop- 
erty, and  they  cannot  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  an  animal. 
Its  offspring,  or  Its  by-products,  tmless  It  Is 
"Imported  from  a  foreign  country."  Taking 
the  animal  on  the  high  seas  does  not  fit  the 
category  of  "foreign  country."  Needless  to 
say,  I  am  disturbed  by  this  situation,  but  I 
do"  understand  the  limitations  which  the 
Department  must  operate  within. 

Currently  there  are  three  legislative  meas- 
ures under  consideration  that  would  deal 
directly  with  this  subject.  The  first  Is  HJR 
1179,  which  your  Committee  Is  considering 
today:  the  second  Is  the  Endangered  Species 
amendments  contained  In  HR  13111.  still  In 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Conmiittee;  and  the  third  Is  the  Klarlne 
Mammal  Bill.  HR  10420,  which  has  passed 
the  House  and  Is  currently  being  debated  In 
the  Senate. 

The  Endangered  Species  Amendments 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  many 
of  the  problems  affecting  animals,  and  would 
be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  polar  bear  (as, 
let  me  add,  would  HR  14316,  which  I  have 
Introduced). 

This  bill  would  cover  "animals  Imported" 
to  those  protection.  Instead  of  only  those 
■imported  from  foreign  countries.""  The  bill 
would  also  extend  the  protective  provisions 
of  the  Act  by  creating  an  additional  category 
of  animals,  those  likely  to  become  threat- 
ened with  extinction  Instead  of  simply  those 
m  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  This  would 
cover  the  polar  bear.  Finally,  and  most  Im- 
portant, the  bill  would  extend  coverage  to 
all  animals  under  Its  Jurisdiction  regard- 
less of  their  location. 

The  Marine  Mammal  BUI,  HR  10420,  would 
extend  protection  to  marine  mammals  taken 
on  the  high  seas,  as  would  HR  13111.  But 
while  these  measures  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward providing  protection  to  all  threatened 
animals,  they  will  not  provide  the  type  or 
degree  of  International  protection  that  Is 
needed  for  the  polar  bear,  and  that  Is  why 
HJR  1179  Is  so  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  for  the  plight  of 
animals  has  been  demonstrated  In  the  past 
by  the  passage  of  a  similar  resolution  calling 
for  a  moratorltun  on  commercial  whaling. 

Time  Is  needed  for  the  collection  of  ade- 
quate and  accurate  data,  and  the  passage  of 
HJR  1179  along  with  the  other  bills  I  have 
mentioned  can  provide  this  time. 

It  is  Important  that  the  US  Government 
pursue  the  adoption  of  an  International 
treaty  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
polar  bear  group  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural 
Resources  (lUCN) . 

I  thank  the  Committee  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  testify,  and  I  hope  that 
favorable  consideration  can  be  given  to  HJR 
1179. 
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A  CALL  TO  ALL  FARMERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  Z'WACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  family  farms  should  be  of 
concern  too  all  of  the  people  of  America 
because  our  very  way  of  life  is  dependent 
upon  a  healthy  farm  economy. 

However,  that  economy  has  not  been 
healthy  and  it  is  reflected  in  the  shaky 
state  of  our  national  economy. 

One  of  the  problems  with  our  farm 
economy  is  the  failure  of  the  various 
farm  groups  to  unite  and  discuss  these 
problems. 

lliis  matter  was  developed  in  a  recent 
article  by  Rev.  John  J.  McRaith.  co-di- 
rector of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference  in  the  St.  Cloud  Visitor,  a 
Catholic  weekly  newspaper  in  our  Min- 
nesota Sixth  Congressional  District, 
which,  at  this  time  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

A  Call  to  All  Farmers 
(By  Rev.  John  J.  McRalth) 

What  would  happen  if  every  farmer  who 
belongs  to  a  farm  organization  were  to  find 
out  the  time  of  the  next  monthly  meeting 
and  with  his  wife  attended  the  meeting? 
Now  that  in  itself  would  be  a  real  shock  for 
most  farm  groups  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest 
of  a  TV  watching  America.  What  would  hap- 
pen if  these  same  farmers  and  their  wives 
weie  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  demanding 
that  their  respective  organization  work  to- 
gether with  the  others  to  accomplish  some- 
thing for  them?  Now  this  would  likely  create 
a  rather  nervous  leadership  in  many  cases. 
You  say  this  Is  rather  naive  to  even  think 
such  a  thing— much  less  to  put  it  Into  print. 

Well  is  it  so  foolish?  We  all  pray  or  should 
pray  very  often  for  peace  In  the  world.  We 
have  put  great  pi-essiu'e  upon  our  govern- 
ment to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Viet  Nam 
War.  We  really  think  that  the  world  should 
be  able  to  get  along — and  when  we  see  the 
possibilities  of  a  War  we  think  they  better 
get  along.  WeU  If  Americans  can  have  this 
eternal  hope  before  them  as  far  as  world 
peace — is  It  really  so  foolish  to  think  that  a 
few  Farmers  working  through  their  organiza- 
tions could  work  together  for  the  common 
cause  of  the  Family  Farmer  and  Rural  Amer- 
ica? It  really  shouldnt  be  that  difficult.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  th-  reason  this 
has  not  been  done  Is  not  becatise  farmer 
Joe  and  farmer  Jim  can  not  get  along  or  can 
not  agree  oi  what  Is  good  for  them.  Rather, 
I  suggest  that  It  Is  the  Leadership  that  has 
kept  us  all  apart  for  these  years.  Leaders  who 
have  a  vested  Interest  In  their  Jobs  and  po- 
sitions and  want  to  be  the  only  Man  in 
American  Agriculture  with  all  the  answers. 
I  also  suggest  that  our  politicians  have  used 
this  human  weakness  within  the  leaders  to 
continue  to  exploit  the  Family  Parmer  and 
Rural  America.  Have  you  ever  considered  how 
foolish  all  of  this  concern  for  the  salvation 
of  Riural  America  sounds  when  you  find  so 
many  people  who  supposedly  are  utterly  frus- 
trated trying  to  do  something  to  help.  Fool- 
ish because  If  all  were  honest  an  aiiswer 
would  have  been  found. 

Now  I  would  like  to  go  one  step  further. 
Everyone  who  lives  In  Rural  America  and 
makes  his  living  by  serving  the  FamUy  Farm- 
er and  PamUy  type  Agriculture  go  to  the 
same  meeting.  You  may  not  be  able  to  vote — 
but  you  can  bring  a  goodly  amount  of  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  those  who  can  vote.  You 
can  see  you  really  have  a  right  to  be  there 
In  that  capacity  because  if  they  faU  to  unite 
and  save  themselves — you  will  Join  them  iu 
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the  parade  to  the  Big  City.  If  you  don't,  all 
your  children  will.  So  you  see  you  have  much 
at  stake  in  aU  of  this.  And  Just  as  you  have 
much  to  gain  from  a  quick  and  satisfactory 
solution — you  also  have  a  great  obligation 
to  do  all  you  can  to  bring  It  about. 

We  hear  much  of  coalitions  these  days 
The  problem  with  most  of  them  again  is  that 
they  are  coalitions  of  people  who  are  not 
farming.  I  am  not  suggesting  a  new  farm 
organization— God  forbid— but  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  All  of  America  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  existing  organizations  to  coop- 
erate in  solving  the  problems  of  Rural  Amer- 
ica as  they  relate  to  the  farmer.  Other  prob- 
lems— such  as  moving  Industry  into  rural 
areas  Is  the  problem  of  the  government  as  it 
relates  to  the  federal  policy  on  population 
distribution. 

We  all  know  that  any  organization  is  as 
good  as  its  members.  This  is  true  whether 
they  be  the  Dallas  Cowboys,  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Boy  Scout*,  the  ATL-CIO  or 
a  farm  organization.  So  If  there  has  not  been 
unity — It  might  be  as  I  suggested  the  fault 
of  the  leadership — but  In  the  end  It  Is  the 
fault  of  the  membership — your  fault  Mr. 
farmer  .  . . 

There  may  be  forces  that  really  want  you 
to  fail  as  a  family  farmer  and  as  a  family 
small  town  business  man.  The  possibilities 
are  there.  You  know  what — they  will  suc- 
ceed if  you  don't  get  together  and  now.  Also 
you  must  face  God  knowing  that  you  did  not 
do  what  you  could  have  done  for  Rural  Amer- 
ica and  the  famUy  farmer— unless  you  try 
as  we  have  suggested  In  this  message.  I 
wouldn't  want  chat  on  my  conscience — and  I 
doubt  if  you  do. 

O.K. — we  will  see  all  of  you  at  your  farm 
group  meeting — the  very  next  meeting.  All 
Rural  America  might  be  there  to  see  if  you 
are  there  and  how  you  do.  Don't  disappoint 
us  again. 


FREEDOM  OP  SPEECH,  THE  ROLE 
OF  PRESS  AND  ACADEMIA 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  have  as  a  constituent  of  niy 
district  Ambassador  Roger  W.  Tubby  of 
Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  Last  month.  Ambas- 
sador Tubby,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  Department  of 
State,  concluded  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  service  with  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition  to  his  various  posts 
with  our  Department  of  State,  including 
7*2  years  as  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Geneva, 
Mr.  Tubby  also  served  as  press  secretary 
to  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman. 

My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  well-known  facts  of  this 
great  citizen's  service  to  his  country,  but 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  address  delivered  by  Ambassador 
Tubby  to  the  Mississippi  Press  Associa- 
tion at  Biloxi,  Miss.,  on  June  2,  1972. 

The  text  of  the  Ambassador's  speech 
follows : 

Address  op  Ambassador  Roger  W.  Tubby 

Just  twenty-five  years  ago  this  month,  on 
May  8,  at  the  Teachers  College  at  Cleveland, 
Mississippi,  an  historic  speech  was  made  by 
the  then  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  called 
It  later  "the  prologue  to  the  Marshall  Plan." 

The  proposal  there  outlined  on  the  tree- 
shaded  college  lawn  called  for  massive  Amer- 
ican aid  to  the  war-devastated  countries  of 
Europe.  "This  to  necessary,"  Acheson  said, 
"if  we  are  to  preserve  our  own  freedoms  and 
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our  own  democratic  institutions.  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  our  security.  And  It  Is  our  duty  and 
privilege  as  human  beings." 

In  early  1947  I  was  In  Europe  with  Will 
Clayton  of  Texas,  then  In  charge  of  economic 
affairs  at  the  State  Department,  when  he 
noted  how  close  to  complete  economic,  po- 
litical and  social  collapse  were  the  countries 
of  that  continent.  His  memo  to  Acheson  and 
Secretary  Marshall  recommended  a  great 
American  aid  program,  not  Just  as  relief,  but 
to  revive  Skgrlculture.  Industry,  and  trade  so 
that  the  stricken  countries  might  again  be 
self -supporting. 

Thanks  to  the  Marshall  Plan.  Western  Eu- 
rope recovered,  became  prosperous,  remained 
free. 

Today  we  are  again  living  In  momentous 
times  with  historic  new  Initiatives,  those  of 
President  Nixon's;  his  opening  toward  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  his  working  for 
and  reaching  new  understandings  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  am  not  In  a  position  to  talk  knowledge- 
ably  about  these  development.  Rather.  I 
thought  I'd  share  some  of  my  thoughts  about 
communications,  especially  those  of  the 
newspaper  and  academic  worlds.  About  half 
of  my  working  life  has  been  In  newspaperlng. 
and  much  of  the  other  half  has  been  In  work- 
ing closely  with  newsmen. 

For  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  I've  been 
with  the  State  Department's  Foreign  Service 
Institute,  enjoying  enlightening  contacts 
with  the  academic  world.  The  PSI  trains  offi- 
cers of  the  State  Department  and  of  other 
agencies  with  personnel  serving  abroad.  In- 
cluded In  our  programs  are  teaching  of  lan- 
guages (some  54)  and  economics.  We  have 
area  and  country  studies  and  review  of  cul- 
tural, economic  and  political  developments 
in  the  United  States  so  that  our  representa- 
tives abroad  can  speak  knowledgeably  about 
them. 

Eminent  professors  lecture  at  PSI.  We  su- 
pervise academic  year  programs  for  about  70 
mid-career  officers  at  various  universities. 
and  we  send  six  senior  officers  each  year  to 
serve  with  university  faculties.  We  call  them 
Dlplomats-ln-Resldence.  One  of  them.  Lewis 
M.  Purnell.  will  be  nearby  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  and  Troy  State  University  next 
year. 

I  myself  have  visited  several  campuses,  and 
have  been  greatly  Impressed  by  the  high 
quality  of  many  of  the  offerings.  Yet  I  have 
been  disturbed,  as  we  all  should  be.  by  the 
Intolerance  which  has  developed  In  certain 
departments  on  some  campuses.  It  Is  the  In- 
tolerance of  the  so-called  New  Left  Intellec- 
tuals, a  contemptuous  kind  of  Intolerance 
which  not  only  mocks  those  who  disagree,  or 
may  disagree  with  them,  but  which  has  led 
on  many  campuses  to  the  barring  of  non-New 
Left  professors  from  faculty  appointment. 
This  behavior  is  not  like  that  of  a  mad  gun- 
man. It  Is  even  more  reprehensible,  for  It  Is 
the  calculated,  deliberate  action  of  Intellec- 
tuals denying  freedom  of  expression  on 
campus. 

"Lux  et  Veritas,"  Light  and  Truth,  Is  the 
motto  of  Yale,  my  alma  mater,  but  Yale, 
like  other  great  citadels  of  liberal  education, 
in  recent  years  has  allowed  Its  noisy,  violent 
radicals  to  prevent  freedom  of  expression, 
or  to  seriously  inhibit  It.  through  disruptive 
behavior. 

We  are  told  by  these  people  that  this  coun- 
try is  rotten,  that  our  traditions  and  demo- 
cratic practices  are  a  Joke,  that  Blacks  and 
other  disadvantaged  groups  cannot  get  fair 
trials,  and  that  our  salvation  can  come  only 
through  destroying  our  way  of  life  and  re- 
placing it  with  some  form  of  socialism,  a  eu- 
phemism as  they  use  It  for  communism  of 
one  form  or  another,  or  anarchy. 

We  have  problems,  plenty  of  them  though 
not  so  severe  and  desperate  as  those  of  West- 
ern Europe  after  World  War  II.  but  we  have 
the  strength,  the  wisdom,  the  Idealism  need- 
ed to  meet  them,  as  we  have  met  earlier 
problems  in  our  history. 
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But  we  should  not  be  complacent.  We  need 
to  guard  against  acceptance  of  the  notion,  so 
ceaselessly  repeated  In  so  many  ways,  that 
we  are  finished,  that  we  have  had  It,  that 
our  past  was  dishonorable. 

We  need  to  know,  and  be  proud  of,  the 
great  things  we  have  achieved  In  our  short 
history.  We  need  to  know  that  we  are  still 
the  promised  land  to  millions. 

I'm  aware  of  this  especlaly  for,  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  In  Geneva  for  7>;^  years.  I 
worked  with  refugee  organizations  which 
were  helping  hundreds  of  thousands,  many 
of  whom  had  risked  their  lives  to  flee  from 
behind  the  Iron  Cvirtaln.  The  UJ8.A.  was 
overwhelmingly  their  first  choice  for  asylum 
and  a  new  life,  and  this  despite  years  of 
Indoctrination  about  communist  achieve- 
ments and  prospects,  about  the  evils  of  cap- 
italism, about  U.S.  decadence  and  Immor- 
ality. Hungarians.  East  Germans,  Poles, 
Czechs,  Cubans  have  nevertheelss  in  great 
numbers  chosen  freedom  In  the  U.S. 

I  wish  that  those  of  our  young  people  who 
are  partial  to  Marxist  dogma,  or  to  commu- 
nist governments,  would  live  for  even  a  few 
months  In  a  communist  country,  or  at  least 
read  Solzhenltsyn  or  Pasternak,  those  enor- 
mously gifted  Russian  novelists  who  have 
dared  to  tell  the  truth  about  life  under  Sta- 
lin. It  woxild  give  them  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  In  com- 
munist lands  and  enable  them  better  to 
understand  o\u*  own  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. 

Thanks  to  President  Nixon's  initiatives 
tensions  will  be  lessened  and  more  bridges 
of  cultural,  economic  and  political  under- 
standing will  be  buUt  between  the  U.S.,  Rus- 
sia, China  and  other  communist  countries, 
and  their  people  In  time  hopefully  will  enjoy 
not  only  the  blessings  of  peace  but  of  greater 
freedom. 

In  the  meantime  we  should  Improve  the 
strength  and  quality  of  our  own  way  of  life. 
This  we  are  working  at.  In  racial  relations. 
In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  pollution, 
unemployment,  health,  commerce  and  educa- 
tion. 

In  education.  It  seems  to  me.  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  Including  courses  in 
world  affairs  as  part  of  each  school  and  col- 
lege curriculum,  on  the  same  basis  as  Eng- 
lish and  math. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
world,  our  young  people  should  acquire  a 
broad  understanding  of  geographic,  eco- 
nomic, historic,  cultural,  and  political  fac- 
tors affecting  our  development  and  our  re- 
lations with  other  countries  and  with  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations. 

This  would  be  a  lot  to  cover,  but  starting 
in  grade  school  and  going  on  through  high 
school,  and  for  the  2  In  7  who  go  on  through 
college,  such  courses  should  give  them  a  rea- 
sonably sound  basis  for  making  Judgments 
about  U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

And  our  young  people  should  be  encour- 
aged to  supplement  their  studies  by  reading 
a  variety  of  newspapers  and  magazines  and 
books.  They  should  discover,  or  rediscover, 
the  pleasure  of  reading  brocwily,  of  gaining 
knowledge  and  of  weighing  alternatives 
based  on  knowledge. 

Jefferson  spoke  of  the  need  for  an  Informed 
citizenry.  We've  never  before  had  such 
sophisticated  means  to  spread  information. 
We've  never  before,  perhaps,  had  such  a  need 
to  do  it  well. 

Yet  never  before  has  It  been  more  difficult 
to  reach  through  to  our  people  because  of 
the  Infinite  diversity  of  their  Interests. 

This  Is  why  I  suggest  that  In  the  school 
and  college  years  we  make  the  study  of  world 
affairs  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Knowing  about  ourselves  and  others,  mak- 
ing a  lifetime  habit  of  searching  for  the 
truth  about  ourselves  and  others,  should  be  a 
basic  and  essential  part  of  our  education  and 
our  way  of  life. 

If  we  do  this  we  should  be  less  naive,  less 
gullible,  and  have  more  confidence  In  stand- 
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lug  \ip  for  our  country,  for  ourselves,  whether 
from  Vermont  or  Mississippi. 

You  of  the  press  since  our  earliest  days 
have  played  a   key  role   in   Informing  the 

^^Your  probing  has  been  recognized  as  es- 
sential to  a  healthy  democracy  by  Presidents 
from  Washington  to  Nixon,  though  every  one 
of  them  at  times  has  disagreed  with,  or  re- 
sented, things  that  the  press  has  said  about 
them  or  their  administrations. 

I  hope  m  the  future  you  will  report  and 
comment  in  even  greater  depth  while  otter- 
ing different  points  of  view. 

I  plea  here  for  balance,  for  fairness,  for 
tolerance,  for  doing  a  more  thorough  Job  of 
reporting  and  teaching  so  that  our  people 
can  react  wisely  and  move  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done,  to  make  this  a  still  better  coun- 
try, while  keeping  our  freedom. 


PROMISING  MENTAL  HEALTH  PRO- 
GRAM INTRODUCED  IN  NORTH 
DAKOTA 


HON.  ARTHUR  A.  LINK 


OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 
Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  an  innovative  mental 
health  program  introduced  by  the  North 
Dakota  Mental  Health  Association.  Yes- 
terday's Parade  magazine,  in  an  article 
titled  "They  Tell  It  to  Bartenders  and 
Beauticians,"   pointed  out  the  impor- 
tance of  citizen  involvement  in  the  suc- 
cess of  mental  health  programs.  Tlie 
article  by  Theodore  Irwin  follows: 
New  Mental  Health  Program  :  They  Tell  It 
TO  Bartenders  and  Beauticians 
(By  Theodore  Irwin ) 
In    most    American    communities,    people 
with  emotional  problems  can  go  to  a  psychia- 
trist.  But   in   North   Dakota,   with   only    19 
psychiatrists  in  the  entire  state,  this  is  not 
always  feasible. 

To  help  solve  the  problem,  the  state's 
Mental  Health  Association  has  enlisted  the 
aid  of  bartenders  and  beauticians  (the  na- 
tion's unpaid  psychiatrists). 

Says  Sally  Speldel,  who  runs  Sally's  Beauty 
Boutique  in  Bismarck:  "A  women  ni.iy  be 
in  our  stylist  chair  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
All  this  time  she  Is  usually  unburdening 
herself  by  confiding  in  the  beautician." 

'A  bartender,"  says  Ken  Habiger,  who  owns 
the  Red  Baron  Lounge  here,  "can  sense  that 
a  customer  Is  begging  for  help.  The  guy 
may  become  belligerent,  start  an  argument, 
but  sooner  or  later  hell  tell  the  bartender 
what's  wrong." 

As  a  board  member  of  the  Mental  Health 
Association,  it  was  Habiger  v.ho  suggested 
last  year  that  the  Association  reach  out  to 
bartenders  as  "mental  health  helpers." 
bartenders  coached 
The  Association  explained  the  Idea  to 
bartenders,  and  provided  them  with  "Help  " 
booklets  listing  agencies  for  referral,  includ- 
ing social  services  centers,  alcoholism  clinics. 
and  the  like.  Over  60  bartenders  became  in- 
volved. 

Meanwhile.  Mrs.  Gerridee  Wheeler.  Associ- 
ation president  at  the  time,  was  in  the 
beauty  parlor  one  morning  for  a  manictire 
when  she  overheard  an  operator  advising 
another  woman  who  was  having  marital  prob- 
lems. 

With  the  bartending  experiment  fresh  In 
mind.  Mrs.  Wheeler  was  struck  with  an  Idea. 
Why  not  beauticians,  too? 

"Troubled  people  are  usually  reluctant  to 
go   directly   for   professional   aid."   she   ex- 
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plains,  "perhaps  because  they  feel  It  creates 
a  stigma.  I  thought  we  should  use  trained 
citizens  who  are  In  constant  contact  with 
people  as  a  bridge  or  conduit  Into  avaUable 
services.  They  could  encourage  those  in  dis- 
tress to  get  the  help  they  need." 

In  the  case  of  beauticians,  however.  Mrs. 
■Wheeler  went  about  things  a  little  differently, 
by  approaching  the  state's  12  beauty  colleges 
and  lu-ging  them  to  provide  training  In  men- 
tal health  care.  North  Dakota  Governor  Wil- 
liam L.  Guy  did  his  part,  writing  a  letter  to 
the  state  Board  of  Hairdressers  in  which  he 
called  for  'broader  understandmg  of  mental 
health  problems." 

TO    HELP   customers 

As  a  result,  students  at  all  12  colleges  now 
take  a  week-long  Intensive  training  course 
m  how  to  be  "mental  health  helpers."  In  ad- 
dition. Mrs.  Joyce  Robson,  an  experienced 
beautician  and  one  of  the  Instructors,  plans 
courses  for  already-licensed  operators.  As  for 
the  bartenders,  they  were  sufficiently  Im- 
pressed bv  the  beauticians'  experience  to  in- 
stitute training  sessions  of  their  own.  Soon 
they  will  meet  on  holidays  to  listen  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist, a  priest  who  does  counseling,  and  a 
recovered  alcoholic  who  teaches  on  a  college 
faculty. 

The  Idea,  of  course,  is  not  to  replace  the 
psychiatrist's  couch  with  a  barstool  or  beau- 
tician's chair.  Mental  health  helpers  are  re- 
minded, however,  that  "you  can  do  a  lot  of 
good  by  guiding  patrons,  and  encouraging 
them  to  get  professional  help  if  they  seem  to 
need  it." 

SCALP   TELLS 

Mrs.  Robson.  who  maintains  that  she  can 
tell  when  a  customer  is  "shook  up"  by  noting 
the  tightness  of  her  scalp,  or  unusual  dryness 
or  lack  of  glossiness  in  her  hair,  also  cau- 
tions students  against  making  critical  Judg- 
ments or  probing  too  deeply  for  information. 
Rather,  she  explaUis.  they  should  provide 
support  by  expressing  reassurance,  warmth, 
and  empathy.  "In  a  way. "  says  Mrs.  Robson, 
"we  are  sounding  boards." 

Students  also  visit  social  agencies,  and 
engage  in  "psychodrama  skits"  which  demon- 
strate ways  of  handling  different  kinds  of 
problems.  Like  the  bartenders,  they  are  given 
a  directory  of  various  community  services. 
Equally  Important,  they  are  instructed  In  the 
need  to  respect  customer  confidences. 

Real  life  situations  run  the  gamut  of  hu- 
man tragedy:  alcoholism,  mentally  retarded 
relatives,  marital  disputes,  rebellious  chU- 
dren.  ,    ^^  ^ 

In  Willlston.  N.  Dak.,  a  bartender  chatted 
with  a  regiUar  customer  who  had  Just  been 
Jilted  by  his  girlfriend.  The  young  man  con- 
templated suicide,  and  even  bought  a  gun. 
After  two  drinks  be  spilled  his  story  to  the 
bartender.  The  bartender  consulted  his 
"help"  booklet  and  persuaded  the  young  man 
to  stop  in  at  the  local  Social  Service  Center. 
Benuiician  Sally  Speidel  tells  of  the  wealthy 
patron  whose  breath  reeked  of  liquor  and 
who  always  carried  a  bottle  in  her  large 
purse.  One  morning  the  woman  blurted  out 
that  her  heavv  drinking  was  ruining  her  mar- 
riage, that  she  was  thinking  of  "ending  It 
all. "  Mrs.  Speldel  soothed  her  with  the  tale 
of  another  customer  who  had  quit  drinking 
after  going  to  the  Heathvlew  Alcoholism 
Treatment  Center  in  nearby  Mandan.  There 
really  wasn't  any  such  customer,  but  there 
is  now.  for  two  weeks  later,  the  woman 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Speidel.  She  was  sorry,  she 
said,  but  she  was  canceling  her  regular  ap- 
pointment at  the  beauty  parlor  because 
she  had  just  entered  Heathview.  "Sally."  the 
letter  concluded,  "I  think  I  can  really  lick  it 
this  time." 

PROJECTS    praised 

Already.  North  Dakota  has  received  awards 
from  the  American  Psychiatric  Association, 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  its  pioneering  achievements 
m    mental    health.    Moreover,    Its    approach 
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may  catch  on.  Inquiries  have  come  In  from 
15  other  states,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  has  filmed  train- 
ing sessions  at  Bismarck's  beauty  colleges. 

How  come  North  Dakota,  one  of  our  most 
rural  states,  is  setting  the  pace  for  the  rest 
of  the  country?  The  answer,  says  Mrs.  Wheel- 
er, is  citizen  Involvement.  "We've  made  men- 
tal health  so  exciting."  she  declares,  'ii's 
caught  the  Imaginations  of  volunteers  all 
over  our  state." 

To  which  NIMH  official  Herbert  L.  Rooney 
adds:  "Were  beginning  to  recognize  that 
people  are  a  natural  resource  for  helping 
other  people." 


DUKE  POWER  CO.  INVESTS  IN 
SOUTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  TOM  S.  GETTYS 

OF    SOUTH    CAaOLlNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Duke 
Power  Co.  has  just  announced  that  it 
will  build  a  $700  million  nuclear  power- 
plant  in  my  home  county  of  York  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  South 
Carolina. 

Construction  of  the  new  plant  is  sched- 
uled to  commence  in  1974  and  be  com- 
pleted in  1979  with  a  capability  of  gen- 
erating 2,360,000  kilowatts.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  generating  capac- 
ity of  the  first  Duke  power  station  whicli 
was  built  in  1904  had  a  capacity  of  3.300 
kilowatt. 

The  plant  will  represent  the  largest  in- 
vestment in  a  single  facility  in  the  his- 
tory of  South  Carolina.  According  to  a 
formula  used  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  new  installation  will  produce 
annually  about  $16  mUlion  In  local  and 
State  taxes  and  about  $19  million  in  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues.  Duiing  the  6-year  con- 
struction period,  an  average  of  about 
1  500  people  will  be  employed  with  a  total 
construction   payroll   of   approximately 
$85  million.  Upon  completion,  the  plant 
will  employ  about  100  people  with  an  an- 
nual payroll  well  in  excess  of  $1  mUlion. 
The  direct  effect  of  the  plant,  of  coui'se. 
will  be  construction  and  operating  pay- 
rolls, taxes,  and  local  piu-chases,  but  there 
will  be  a  tremendous  indirect  impact  on 
the  area  because  of  the  economic  benefit 
deriving  from  the  assurance  of  an  ade- 
quate, reliable  supply  of  electrical  power 
at  reasonable  cost  in  the  Piedmont  Caro- 
linas.  one  of  the  fastest  growing  sections 
m  the  Nation. 

Duke  Power  has  been  analyzing  the  en- 
vironmental effects  of  heated  water  dis- 
charged into  its  lakes  for  many  years. 
Recent  studies  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni\  cr- 
sity  show  some  beneficial  and  no  ill  ef- 
fects of  this  discharge  into  Duke  lakes. 
Mast  significantly.  Duke  officials  .say 
the  radioactive  effect  of  the  facility  on 
the  environment  will  be  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  immeasurable.  For  example, 
they  say  a  person  living  continuously 
at  the  edge  of  Uie  plant  site  will  recei%e 
no  more  radiation  in  1  year  than  a  pas- 
senger would  receive  on  a  single  jet  flight 
to  Cahfornia. 

Duke  Power  Co.  and  the  Carolinas  have 
come  a  long  way  since  March  30^^904, 
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when  power  flowed  for  the  first  time 
from  the  Catawba  River  station  to  the 
Victoria  Cotton  Mills  at  Rock  Hill,  a  firm, 
incidentally,  with  which  my  own  father 
was  then  associated  and  of  which  he 
lat*r  became  president.  Dr.  W.  Gil  Wylie, 
a  native  of  nearby  Chester  County,  and 
William  S.  Lee,  a  young  engineer,  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  in  1901  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  Duke  Power  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Carl 
Horn,  president  of  Duke  Power  Co.,  and 
his  associates  who  have  the  foreiight 
to  plan  for  the  future  energy  needs  of 
our  section  of  the  country.  I  appreciate 
too  their  excellent  judgment  in  exi.Mcss- 
ing  their  faith  in  the  future  by  locating 
this  plant  in  my  area  of  South  Carolina. 


RESULTS  OF  HON.  JAMES  HARVEY'S 
LATEST  QUESTIONNAraE 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN    TiiE    HOUSE    OF    REPREoL.mT.ATIVES 

Monclav,  Jitlit  31.  1972 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  our  12th  annual 
congres-.sional  questionnaire  conducted 
within  our  Eighth  Congressional  District 
in  Michigan.  I  w;is  de'itjhted  with  the 
nearly  20.000  individual  le.sponses  and 
we  were  able  to  tabulate  18.680  votes. 

As  I  mentioned  in  a  news  statement, 
which  follows,  along  with  the  detailed 
county-by-county  breakdown  of  the  vot- 
ing, we  did  achieve  participation  by  a 
good  number  of  Eighth  District  residents. 

As  always.  I  am  particularly  grateful 
for  the  wonderful  cooperation  received 
from  the  public  media,  especially  weekly 
and  daily  newspapers  which  printed  the 
questionnaire  as  a  reader  service. 

The  final  tabulation  includes  those  to- 
tals from  the  counties  of  the  new  Eighth 
Congressional  District  but  does  feature 
the  results  of  St.  Clair  County,  now 
alined  with  the  12th  Distric. 

The  news  statement,  which  is  being  re- 
lea.sed  today,  follows  along  with  the  final 
questionnaire  results: 
News    Stateme.nt    bv    Congressman    Harvet 

Washington,  DC. — With  but  three  excep- 
tions. Michigan  Eighth  District  residents 
ca.stlng  votes  in  Congressman  Jim  Haney's 
12th  annual  Congressional  questionnaire 
were  emphatic  in  taking  positions  on  key 
domestic  and  international  Issues  conlront- 
ing  the  nation.  In  the  largest  response  ever. 
Congressman  Jim  Harvey  announced  tiKlay 
results  of  the  "poll"  which  attracted  nearly 
20.000  Individual  responses.  The  tabulation 
also  Is  presented  in  a  more  comprehensive 
fashion  with  a  county-by-county  breakdown. 

Congressman  Harvey,  expressing  great 
satisfaction  with  the  citizen  participation, 
commented,  "We  have  achieved  one  of  our 
primary  goals  of  the  questionnaire — to  get 
people  involved,  to  give  them  a  convenient 
and  easy  way  to  express  their  opinions.  I  am 
particulau-ly  gratetui  to  the  fine  support  and 
especially  those  weekly  and  dally  newspapers 
which  saw  fit  to  print  the  questionnaire  as  a 
public  serrlce.  Kveryone  had  a  chance  to 
▼ote." 

The  three  close  votes  came  on  the  quea- 
tlona   dealing   with   diacontlnuancc   of   the 
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draft  next  year;  Federal  legislation  on  gun 
controls;  and  legalization  of  abortion  en  a 
Federal  level.  The  votes  on  the  other  11  ques- 
tions were  one-sided. 

On  the  two  special  questions.  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  as  was  the  case  in  last 
year's  poll,  topped  the  choices  for  President 
by  a  wide  margin  while  law  and  order,  for 
the  second  consecutive  year,  led  a  host  of 
"problems"  as  the  "single  most  important 
problem  facing  the  nation." 

Mr.  Harvey  said  that  the  results  of  the 
questlcn  on  gun  control  legislation  on  a  Fed- 
eral level  was  also  the  most  surprising. 
•Tli.ere  is  no  question  that  the  shooting  of 
Governor  George  Wallace  may  have  had  some 
influence  on  this  result,  as  well  as  conlinu- 
tng  deep  citizen  concern  on  crime."  Harvey 
saiti. 

Based  on  tabulation  of  all  the  Counties 
in  the  new  Eighth  District,  gtin  control  legis- 
lation carried  by  a  49.4 't -46.3 '^  margin.  On 
the  question  of  Federal  legislation  to  ieg.illze 
abortion,  it  barely  lost  by  a  47.9; -44.a'r  dif- 
ference. The  third  close  vote  centered  on 
voters  favoring  continuance  of  the  draft  next 
year  by  a  51.4'i-41.6'.i  edge.  "Obviously." 
Harvey  said,  "there  is  serious  doubt  that  a 
volunteer  military  service  Is  either  possible 
or  acceptable." 

President  Nixon's  Vietnam  policy  received 
strong  backing.  79.5',t  voted  in  favor  of  a 
complete  withdrawal  within  four  months  if 
.^merican  prisoners  are  returned  and  there 
IS  a  cease-fire.  On  the  other  hand,  some  il.9'o 
favored  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  without  any  con- 
ditions. Some  8',t  did  not  make  a  choice 
between  the  two. 

Congressman  Harvey,  on  domestic  Issues, 
was  keenly  Interested  in  the  lopsided  vote 
on  the  question  dealing  with  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor-management  disputes  In 
tiie  Transportation  industry  when  a  strike  is 
deemed  to  damage  the  national  interest. 
Harvey  has  provided  the  leadership  in  Con- 
gress with  legislative  efforts  to  get  approval 
of  such  a  bill.  Over  70  House  Members  be- 
came cospon.sors  of  Harvey's  legislation 
which  has  been  acknowledged  as  a  reason- 
able compromise.  On  the  questionnaire, 
85.1';  favored  enactment  of  such  legislation 
with  only  10.3',;    in  opposition. 

But  it  was  the  busing  issue  that  recorded 
the  most  resounding  result.  The  question  of 
busing  school  children  in  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in  public  schools  received  a 
vote  of  92  8';  against  with  only  5.6^;  favor- 
ing such  action.  "Developments  in  Michi- 
gan forecasted  a  vote  against  busing."  Har- 
vey said,  "hut  I  did  not  expect  such  a  wide 
margin  of  defeat." 

Voters  also  turned  down  extending  the 
Presidential  term  to  six  years  with  a  one- 
term  limit  by  a  70';  -26.6';  with  a  near  iden- 
tical result  in  rejecting  a  check-off  on  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  form  for  donations  to  a 
political   party.   71.1  "c-24.0'", . 

Perhaps  tired  already  of  the  Presidential 
campaign,  voters  gave  strong  backing  to  a 
national  Presidential  primary  election,  62.3';. 
to  30.5 'J. 

It  wasn't  close  on  the  question  of  whether 
to  grant  amnesty  to  those  who  evaded  mili- 
tary service  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
Voters  turned  this  down  75.8'-  to  19.8'c. 
The  same  margin  existed  on  present  wage 
and  price  controls  to  combat  Inflation  with 
76'r  favoring  the  program  and  only  19.5'';. 
against.  ALso.  74.2';  as  against  20.6',  favored 
expansion  of  cultural  and  trade  relations 
with  both  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  two  final  votes,  the  margin  was  closer. 
56  2',;  voted  against  Federal  assistance  to 
private  and  parochial  schools  with  41.2'v  In 
favor.  On  whether  to  divert  some  highway 
user  taxes  for  financing  urban  mass  transit 
systems,  39.9%  were  In  favor  and  b3£% 
agalnat. 
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President  Nixon  gained  favor  with  50.2% 
of  the  voters  as  compared  to  his  percentage 
of  54.4%  last  year.  Governor  Wallace  ran 
second  with  l5.S'7c  and  Senator  George  Mc- 
Govern  was  third  with  10.2  "7.  There  was  a 
large   undecided  vote,   some   20.4'";. 

On  the  single  most  Important  problem,  law 
and  order  was  selected  by  18.4%  with  Viet- 
nam named  by  14.4'", .  The  economy  was  the 
choice  of  12.2'';.  These  were  the  three  big- 
gest vote  getters  with  taxes,  drugs,  welfare, 
unemployment.  morality.  governmental 
btireaucracy  and  pollution  also  receiving 
wide  mention. 

FINAL  1972  CONCRCSSIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 

(Total  iesi,on?es,  18,680;  new  Elh  district.  15,116;  St.  Clair 

County,  3,564) 


Pefcent 


Ye5 


No 


Total 

tabu- 

Unde-         lalcd 
cided  (percent) 


DO  YOU   FAVOR 

1.  Expanded  cultural  and 
trade  relations  v.ilh 
ComniUiiist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Arenac  County  (part)..  73.  2        24.7 

Bay  County 75.4        20.2 

Huron  County, 78.1         15.8 

Lapeer  County 72.9        21.9 

Saginaw  County 73.5        20.2 

St.  Clair  County .70.5        24.0 

Sanilac  County 70.6        24.7 

luscola  County.. 74.9        21.4 

Total  new  8th 
district...  74.2       20.6 

(Select  1): 

2.  (a)  Immediate  withdrawal  ot  U.S.  troops 

trom  South  Vietnam  without  any  ccn- 
dilions? 

Arenac  County  (part) 

BayCounty 

Huion  County __ 

Lapeei  County 

Saginaw  County 

St.  Clair  County.... 

Sanilac  County 

Tuscola  County 

Tol.il  new  81h  district 

(b)  Complete  withdrawal  within  4  months 
il  American  prisoners  are  returned  and 
there  is  a  cease-tire? 

Arenac  County  (part) 

Bay  County 

Hjion  County 

Lapeer  County 

Saginaw  County 

St.  Clair  County 

Sanilac  County 

Tuscola  County. 

Total  nev/  8th  district 


2.1 

155 

4.4 

3,190 

6.1 

1,177 

5.2 

834 

6.3 

6,632 

5.5 

3,564 

5./ 

1,448 

3.7 

1,583 

5.2      14,961 


Yes 
(percent) 

9.3 
IS.  2 
12.2 
II.  2 

n.» 

10.2 

7.3 
ll.S 

11.9 


7<.2 
7t.l 
10. 3 
713 
10.0 
80.2 
S3.0 
79.  S 

79.5 


Pertent 


Yes 


No   Undecided 


Granting  amnesty  to 

those  who  evaded  mrll- 

taty  service  during  th« 

Vietnam  conflict? 

Arenac  County  (part)..  13.4 

BayCounty 21.4 

Huron  County ?I.O 

Lapeer  County 18.2 

Saginaw  County. 20.0 

SI.  Clair  County 17.0 

Sanilac  County 16.7 

Tuscola  County 18.9 

Total  new  8th  dis- 
trict  19.8 

Discontinuance  o(  the 

draft  next  year? 

Arenac  (bounty  (part)..  34.0 

BayCounty 44.7 

Huron  County 39.2 

Lapeer  County 42.0 

Saginaw  County 40.0 

St.  Clair  County 4i  9 

Sanilac  County 41.4 

Tuscola  (kiunty. 43. 2 

Total  new  8th  dis- 
trict   41.6 


83.5 

3.1 

75.2 

3.4 

73.1 

5.9 

77.6 

4  2 

76.0 

4.0 

79.9 

3.1 

80.9 

2.4 

74.8 

6.3 

75.8 


4.4 


58.8 

7.2 

49.4 

5.9 

52.2 

8.6 

49.5 

8.5 

53.0 

7.0 

48.9 

8.2 

49.6 

9.0 

48.7 

8.1 

SL4 


7.0 
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Ptrtent 


Yes 


No   Undecided 


5  A  national  Presidential 
primary  election? 

Arenac  County  (part)..  57.7 

BayCounty 67.4 

Huron  County 57.9 

Lapeer  County 67.3 

Saginaw  County 62.0 

St.  Clair  County 57.6 

Sanilac  County 59.9 

Tuscola  County 56.8 

Total  new  8th  dis- 
trict  62J^ 

6,  Extending  Presidential 
term  to  6  years  with  1- 
term  limit? 

Arenac  County  (part)..  18  6 

BayCounty 24.8 

Huron  County 21.7 

Lapeer  County 25.2 

Saginaw  County 30.0 

St.  Clair  County 21.7 

Sanilac  County 20.4 

Tuscola  County 24.5 

Total  new  8th  dis- 
trict   26.6 

7,  A  checl(-ot(  on  your 
Federal  income  tax 
form  for  donations 
to  political  parties? 

Arenac  County  (part)..  12* 

BayCounty 27.6 

Huron  County 25.6 

Lapeer  County 20.0 

Saginaw  County 26.5 

St.  Clair  County....;..  23.6 

Sanilac  County M.  9 

Tuscola  County 21.3 

Total  new  8th  district.    24^4_ 

8,  Busing  of  school  children 
in  order  to  achieve 
racial  balance  in 

public  schools? 

Arenac  County  (part)..  7.2 

BayCounty 7.5 

Huron  County 6.4 

Lapeer  County 5.8 

Saginaw  (^unty 6.0 

St.  Clair  County 4.9 

Sanilac  County 2.1 

Tuscola  County 3.4 

Total  new  8th  district,  5. 6 


37.1 
27.7 
36.5 
25.9 
30.0 
35.2 
31.0 
35.2 


5.2 
4.9 
5.6 
6.8 
8.0 
7.2 
9.1 
8  0 


30.5 


77.3 
71.7 
77.6 
72.7 
66.0 
74.7 
76.8 
71.5 


7.2 


4.1 
3.5 
1.7 
2.1 
4.0 
3.6 
2  6 
4,0 


70.0 


80.4 
69.2 
68,8 
77.4 
68.3 
70.9 
81.2 
74.7 

71.1 


3.4 


7.2 
3.2 
5.6 
2.6 
5.2 
5,5 
3.8 
4.0 

4.5 


91.8 
90.5 
92.7 
92.8 
93,0 
93.5 
96.5 
93.9 


92.8 


1.0 
2.0 
0.9 
1.4 
1.0 
1.6 
1.4 
2.7 

1.6 


,  Federal  assistance  to 
private  and  paro- 
chial schools? 

Arenac  (^unty  (pari).. 

6ay(kiunty 

Huron  County 

Lapeer  County 

Saginaw  County 

St.  Clair  County 

Sanilac  County 

Tuscola  County 


39? 

56.7 

45.5 

52.2 

37.5 

57.7 

30.6 

65.8 

44.5 

53.7 

35.3 

61.4 

32.8 

64.6 

34.4 

62.9 

4.1 
2.3 
4.8 
3.6 
2.8 
3.3 
2.8 
2.7 


Total  new  8th  district 


41.2 


56.2 


10. 


Present  wage  and  price 
controls  to  combat 
inflation? 

Arenac  County  (part).. 

BayCounty 

Huron  County 

Lapeer  County 

Saginaw  County 

St.  Clair  County 

Sanilac  County 

Tuscola  County 

Total  new  8th  district 


11,  Compulsory  arbitration 
ot  labor-management 
disputes  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry  when  a 
strike  Is  deemed  to 
damage  the  national 
interest? 

Arenac  County  (part). 

BayCounty 

Huron  County 

Lapeer  County 

Saginaw  County 

St.  Clair  County 

Sanilac  County 

Tuscola  County 


75.3 

17.5 

73.2 

22.0 

82.3 

13.4 

75.4 

19.8 

77.1 

19.2 

79.7 

15.7 

74.9 

20.2 

74.3 

19.6 

2.6 


7.2 
4.8 
4.3 
4.8 
3,7 
4.6 
4.9 
6.1 


76.0 


19.5 


4.5 


84.5 
84.5 
88.0 
83.5 
85.0 
87.0 
88.7 
82.9 


Total  new  8th 
district 


85.1 


11.3 
10.6 
6.3 
11.5 
11.2 
9.5 
6.7 
11.9 


10.3 


4.2 
4.9 
5.7 
5.0 
3.8 
3.5 
4.6 
5.2 


4.6 
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Vietnam     13.2%:     Economy     11.9'.;     Drugs 

Percent  6.5%;    Taxes  5,1';;   Morality  3.5^:;    Welfare 

Z ^     .,   ......  3.2%;  PoUution  2.7';  ;  Bureaucracy  2.6';  . 

Ves            N«  Undecided  g^    ^^^^^  County:   Law  and  Order   16.2'.; 

— •  Economy     15.2%;     Vietnam     13.5'c:     Drugs 

12  Diverting  some  highway  6.3%:    Taxes   5.9';;    Welfare   4,2';;    Bureau- 

'^■S;e7t«ls?o finale"'''  cracy  3.7',.:    Morality  3.4r;;    Unemployment 

urban  mass  transit  2.8  ','r ;  Pollution  2.6  '.t . 

systems?                                                                 ,,  sanllac   County:    Law   and    Order    17.1'    : 

~X>^<'"''>--        fd         fi\            I'  Economy    16.2-;:    Vietnam    13.3-::    welfare 

Hu?on  County"::::::::        31.7          6O.6             7.7  42-; :    Morality    4.4'.;:    Drugs    3.7';:    Taxes 

LapeerCounty 33.2          63.5             3.3  gg,^.    unemployment    2.4';;    Busing    2.2'.: 

Sf8i"awCounty 45.6         47.8            6  6  g^reaucracy  2.1 '  - . 

SnaacCounw' 26:?          65!  1             8.2  Tuscola   County :    Law   and   Order    18.0'.  : 

Tuscola  CounYy  ::::::        28.3          64.8             6.9  Vietnam    15.1'.;    Economy    11.5'-:    Morality 

6  1';  •  Taxes  6.0':  :  Bureaucracy  4  3'r :  Drugs 

Tolal^new  8th                   ^^  ^          ^^  ^             ^  g  ^^ .    '.  ^-eliiire  3 .6 ' ,  ;  Unemployment  1 .9  -  . 

13.  Increase  gun  control  — ^^^^^^^— ^ 

legislation  on  a  Federal 

"aILc  County  (part)..        42.3         55.6            2.1      SPEECH  OF  CONGRESSMAN  SPENCE 
BayCounty 51.4  45.3  3.3  

aSSi:;;;;;  li  |     h  hon.  edward  j.  derwinski 

St.  Claic  County.. 55.0         39.9  5.1  qf  Illinois 

wa »::::;::__  «:2    Ji'      i'z     in  the  house  of  representatives 

Total  new  8th               ^^    '          '.  \,  Monday.  July  31.  1972 

"'^'"^ ---\_-  -^^    :L-.  -  Ml-.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ob- 

14  Federal  legislation  to  serve  Captive  Nations  Week,  the  people 

''Cnafco'unt"y(part)..      44.3       48.5  7.2  of  the  Republic  of  China  held  a  mass 

BayCounty    -  -  -  -      «.4        47.2  6.4  ^ally  at  Taipei.  Taiwan,  with  our  col- 

H"'°"  County 36.4        55  5  8.1  ^             Congressman  Floyd  Spence.  as 

kl  fnawCounVy:::::::       47:9        «.»  H  the     featured     speaker.     Congressman 

St.  Clair  County 46.0        44.7  9.U  g^^.^^^  jg  an  outstanding  Member  of 

Tuscoiacrn^' 3§:§        52.6  s.*  Congi'css  who  is  especially  knowledge- 

— —  able  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  He  is 

'^°ri!li?icT '"'               44.8        47.9  7.3  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  &m- 
. — —  ness.  courage,  and  realism  in  our  foreign 

^Arenac  county  (part) :  Nixon  48.5 ^%  Wal-  his  speech  into  the  Record  at  this  pomt: 

lace    22.T^\;     McGovern    13.4';;     Huhphrey  Speech  of  Floyd  Spence 

3.1-;;.                                           „  .       „    ,     ...  Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Guests,  and 

Bay    County:     Nixon    40.5%;     Undecided  ^^^^,,^5 

22.8^;;    McGovern    15.9%;    Wallace    13.9%:  it  is  a  very  great  honor  and  privilege  for 

Humphrey  3.3%;  Muskle  1.5'r.       „  ^     .,    ,  me  to  be  with  you  for  this,  the  13th  annual 

Huron   Coxmty:    Nixon   52.8%;    Undecided  observance  of  Captive  Nations  week. 

24.5%;     Wallace     ICS*;! ;     McGovern    9.5' r;  \ve  are  living  In  an  era  of  uncertainty  and 

Humphrey  1.6';.  change   in   the   field   of   International   rela- 

Lapeer    County:     Nlxon    47.1',;     Wallace  ^jQjjg_ay   gra    which   deeply   concerns   and 

21.2';:  Undecided  17.6';;  McGovern  10.1'   ;  troubles  me  as  I  know  It  does  all  of  you. 

Humphrey   2.5';.                                      ^     ,^  ^  In   the  past  year  we  have  witnessed  the 

Saginaw  County:  Nlxon  54.5'; :  Undecided  ^^^^j^jg,^  ^^^  startling  admission  of  Commu- 

20.3%:     Wallace     13.6';;     McGovern    8.6'.:  i^js^  china  to  the  United  Nations,  after  years 

Humphrey  1.8%.  of  opposition  to  such  a  move  and  without 

Sanilac    County:    Nixon    50.8'-  :    Wallace  demonstrated  change  in  her  own  posi- 

23.1%:  Undecided  17.2'-;  McGovern  7.4':  .  ^^^^^  ^r   any   evidence   whatsoever  that   she 

St.  Clair  County:  Nlxon  48.9';  :  Undecided  ^..^j  ^^^.^       ■  ^  ^^g  requirements  of  the  U.N. 

23.5%:     Wallace     17.7':     McGovern    7.7'.;  Charter. 

Humphrey  1.2';.  it  was  not  enough  that  the  doors  of  the 

Tuscola    County:    Nlxon    47.7',  ;    Wallace  ^.o^mg      peacekeeping      organization      were 

22.8';;    Undecided    18.4'    :    McGovern   8.2'.;  thrown   open   to   a   belligerent,   totalitarian 

Humphrey  2.3'";.  regime,  in  violation  of  the  Charter,  but  the 

Total  New  8th  District:  Nixon  50.2'   :  Un-  United    Nations    further    Ignored    and    per- 

declded    20.4';:    Wallace    15,8';  :    McGovern  ^.^^^^  j^g  o^^  r^iles  in  order  to  give  Chinas 

10.2'c;  Humphrey  2.1'.  .  gpat  on  the  Security  Coiuicil  to  Peking,  re- 

WHAT  IS  THE  SINGLE  MOST  iMPORT.^NT  pRoiiLi  M  placing    the    rightful    aud    long-recognized 

FACING  THE  N.\TioN  .•  legal  government  of  China— the  Republic  of 

Arenac    Coiintv    (Dart):    Economy   14.4'::  China.                                       .      ,  „           tt  .    _ 

Vietnam    12  4         Welfare    11.3;:    Law    and  As  a  Member  of  the  United  States  House 

nrrtPrTv       Taxer5  2         Drugs  4.3  ,;    U.i-  ot      Represeniitives.     I      strongly      opposed 

fmploymei'u  4^2  ,     Itueaucrac^  4.2v. '  Peking's   admission    to   ^^^   ^--^-f^.^^;^^'-,^ 

Bay    Countv:    Vietnam    16.1'.:    Economy  I  believe  it  was  a  tragic  error.  Oflu  alette 

11  3';-   Law  and  Order   10.8';  :   Taxes  8.0'    ;  United  States  government  stood  b>  itMraai- 

UnerAplovi^ent     5.7'.,:     Bureaucracy     5.2,.  tronal   policy   of  oppoMiig   the   admK.ion  of 

Welfare  4  6';-  Morality  4.0'.;  Drugs  3.5'..  Peking.    I    am   aware,    houexer^    that    man> 

Huron    CotmTy      Law    and    Order    17,8  .  ;  people  and  nation.,  who  shared  that  .taace 

Virtnam     15  s"'     Economy     13.7'    :     Drujis  are   of   the  opinion   that    the   then-inipetid- 

66-;      Wel  are   5.5'    -Taxes  4.2',  ;    MoralUy  ing  U.S.-Peking  .unmut   nieet.n.  created  an 

4  0'   '    UnemDlovment  3  7'  atmosphere  iii  which  olhcuil  det-o-  appeared 

*iape«Cot^m^^^^etnam  17.:r    ;   Law  and  to    coiTtrad.ct    o.licial    --''- J''-;!'?,;  J;- 

Orde?     13.3',;     Economy     11.0',;     Morality  United  States  govornmeui  is  bla.ned  for    he 

8^2'- ;    Taxes  7.1%:   Bureaucracy  4.9';:    Un-  U.N.   txction,   de>pue   her   oiluial    opposition 

cmolovment    3.6';:    Drugs    3.6'    ;    Pollution  toll. 

3  5'-    welfare  3  1''  I  "">  huHned  to  a-ree  with  that  -inahsis. 

Saginaw  County:    Law   and   Order  23.5';;  Whether  or  not   the  ro>ult  w.is  liuended  by 
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official  Washington,  It  was  Imminently  pre- 
dictable. 

Prom  the  summit  meeting  in  Peking  last 
Fall,  we  moved  to  the  summit  meeting  In 
Moscow  this  Spring.  Here  the  results  of  sev- 
eral years  of  Strategic  Arms  Limitations  Talks 
were  announced,  embodied  in  treaties  and 
aijreements  now  before  the  United  Stat«s 
Congress  for  ratification.  Again,  there  is 
.serious  qxiestion  as  to  Just  what  the  effect 
or  results  of  these  agreements  will  be. 

If  the  Soviets  follow  their  historical  pat- 
tern— and  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  they 
will  do  otherwise — they  will  honor  the  agree- 
ments only  so  Ion?  and  to  such  extent,  as 
it  may  suit  their  own  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  mf.y  be  .'•,aiel\  n  ;rrr;e'!  that  t'le 
Unlied  States  will  endeavor  to  honor  the 
agreements  which  seem,  indeed,  even  on 
their  face,  to  pl.ice  greater  restraints  vipon 
our  arms,  both  defense  and  offensive,  than 
upcn  :lie  Soviets. 

Yet.  the  agreements  have,  thus  far,  en- 
gendered precious  little  opposition  In  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  there  now  appears  to  be 
serious  concern  that  the  treaties  will  be  rati- 
fied so  easily  as  to  plaoe  ;iie  Ui'ited  Slates 
in  a  weaker  negotiating  position  during 
Phase  II  of  the  SALT  talks  than  was  the 
case  in  Phase  I.  An  effort  Is  now  being 
mounted  to  encourage  more  vocal  opposi- 
tion. 

Similarly,  thoueh  they  encountered  much 
heavier  opposition,  the  Berlin  agreement  and 
the  so-called  Moscow  and  Warsaw  Treaties 
with  West  Germany  survived  that  opposi- 
tion and  have,  thus,  branded  as  official  policy 
certain  a.spects  of  Communist  diplomatic 
blackmail  which  were  long  resisted  by  pred- 
ecessor governments  In  Bonn. 

These  and  other  very  slgniflc^nt  changes 
have  taken  place  recently  on  the  Interna- 
tional scene  In  terms  of  Communist-Free 
World  relations.  They  are  disturbing  devel- 
C'pments  which  raise  man;,  doublb  and  ((ues- 
tions  about  the  future. 

But.  looming  massive  In  the  backgroimd 
of  all  this  change,  is  one  undisputed  con- 
stant. Communism  has  not  changed!  It  Is 
still  Communism  with  all  that  It  implies  In 
terms  of  captive  people,  totalitarian  states. 
International  Imperialism,  diplomatic  black- 
mail, ana  visions  of  World  conquest.  And 
those  Implications  remain  the  same,  whether 
the  brand  of  Communism  be  that  of  Soviet 
Russia  or  Red  China. 

If  there  has  been  a  mellowing  In  Soviet 
Russia  It  Is  not  apparent  In  their  attitude 
toward  resolving  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  Is 
not  apparent  in  the  backing  they  gave  to 
the  recent  nationalization  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry In  Iraq.  It  Is  not  apparent  In  the 
threats  of  renewed  Cold  War  If  West  Ger- 
many did  not  ratify  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw 
Treaties. 

If  there  Is  a  thawing  In  the  behavior  of 
Red  China,  It  Is  not  apparent  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  ending  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
and  their  extensive  supplying  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  It  Is  not  apparent  In  their  con- 
tinued holding  of  American  prisoners.  It  Is 
not  apparent  in  the  new  chants  heard  dur- 
ing their  May  Day  celebrations — chants  such 
as  these: 

"Peoples    of    the    world,    unite    to    crush 
American  aggressors  and  their  running  dogs." 
"Support  the  American  people  against  the 
American  government's  aggressive  policy." 

But  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  here  of  the 
recalcitrant  arrogance  of  the  mainland  gov- 
ernment of  China — or  of  Its  atrocities  or  Its 
unconsclenable  treatment  of  its  own  captive 
citizens. 

It  Is  a  very  dangerous  game  to  play  at 
diplomacy  with  Communists.  If  history 
teaches  us  nothing  else,  It  teaches  us  that. 
That  Is  the  reason  this  annual  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  Is  so  vitally  Im- 
portant. For  It  regularly  focuses  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  upon  the  one  Immutable 
fact  we  must  never  forget — that  Communism 
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does  not  change,  It  only  appears  to  change  in 
ways  that  suit  the  goals  of  International 
domination.  Communists  do  not  go  to  the 
negotiating  table  to  negotiate — they  go 
there  to  win.  Just  as  the  Soviets  play  chess 
to  win  and  the  Chinese  Communists  play 
ping-pong  to  win,  their  leaders  negotiate, 
not  to  compromise,  but  to  win. 

You,  here  in  the  Republic  of  China,  de- 
serve the  highest  commendation  and  ac- 
colades of  the  Free  World  for  the  leadership 
you  have  exercLsed  and  the  burdens  you  have 
borne  with  equanimity  in  the  ongoing  strug- 
gle to  see  that  free  men  do  not  forget  the 
real  nature — the  real  face — of  their  com- 
munist enemy. 

Even  thoxigh  I  am  not  here  as  an  official 
representative  of  my  government,  I  believe 
I  can  tell  you  with  assurance  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  not  going  to  withdraw  from  the 
world  or  betray  its  long-standing  commit- 
ments to  its  allies.  You  may  hear  voices  from 
the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
v.  lilidraw  from  the  world  and  turn  our  at- 
tentlor.s  inward  to  domestic  matters,  but 
those  are  not  the  true  voices  of  America. 
They  do  not  represent  the  will  or  the  de- 
sires of  the  American  people. 

As  a  world  leader  and  a  free  nation,  we 
cannot  and  will  not  cast  aside  our  leader- 
.ship  responsibilities  or  abandon  our  many 
small-nation  e.llles.  We  are  aware  that  the 
people  of  Taiwan,  and  of  mai^.y  other  small 
democratic  nations,  cannot  defend  them- 
selves without  our  support.  Vherever  the 
leaders  of  the  Free  World  leave  a  vacuum, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Communists  move  in 
and  lake  over.  It  is  this  process  of  gradualism 
which  led  to  the  decline  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  we  must  noi  let  history  repeat 
ifself  in  this  fashion.  It  is  the  small  island 
nations  on  the  perimeter  of  Asia  which  are 
the  key  to  whether  or  not  Asians  will  be 
tree  or  enslaved.  Our  leaders,  both  civilian 
and  military,  know  this.  And  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that,  whatever  vou  may  hear  to  the 
contrary,  the  American  people  will  never 
abandon  their  allies  to  communist  enslave- 
ment. 

Siill.  the  struggle  for  freedom  will  not  be 
easy  for  any  of  us.  This  was  impressed  on 
me  with  shocking  vividness  on  a  recent  trip 
to  West  Germany  when  I  endeavored  to  make 
a  brief  excursion  into  the  Eastern  sector 
while  visiting  Berlin. 

In  the  process,  I  was  separated  from  my 
companions  and  taken  to  an  interrogation 
room  where  I  was  questioned  and  confined 
for  nearly  an  hour.  I  was  never  told  the  pur- 
posed of  this  or  given  any  kind  of  expl£ina- 
tion.  My  passport  and  all  Identification  were 
taken  from  me  before  the  interrogation  be- 
gan. It  was  an  altogether  unreal  and  unbe- 
lievable experience.  At  the  time  it  angered 
me  more  than  anything  else.  But,  looking 
back.  I  realize  that  I  experienced  some  of  the 
concern,  some  of  the  misgivings,  indeed, 
some  of  the  fear,  which  the  people  of  cap- 
tive nations  face  as  a  dally  routine. 

It  is  appalling  that  people  anywhere  should 
have  to  live  in  such  fear  and  regimentation, 
possessed  of  no  rights  but  tho.se  which  the 
state  sees  fit  to  give  them. 

This  Is  the  struggle  which  must  continue — 
the  struggle  to  assure  peace,  freedom  and 
the  right  of  self-determination  to  all  peoples 
everywhere.  It  Is  a  struggle  In  which  free 
peoples  must  maintain  a  common  and  united 
front.  It  Is  a  struggle  in  which  there  Is  no 
room  for  the  "quitter" — no  place  for  dis- 
couragement and  doom-crying. 

I  have  stressed  some  of  the  cause  of  con- 
cern In  the  current  course  of  our  struggle. 
Let  me  turn,  for  the  moment,  to  some 
of  the  more  encouraging  signs.  Though  they 
lost  the  first  over  ratification  of  the  treaties, 
the  opposition  party  in  the  West  German 
Parliament  served  notice  that  such  matters 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  And  they  ob- 
tained agreement  in  interpretation  of  some 
provisions  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
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construed  more  disastrously — especially  on 
points  relating  to  German  reunification. 

In  Italy  the  electorate  recently  chose  a 
more  consei-vative  government. 

Despite  the  cause  for  concern  over  the 
SALT  agreements,  they  seem  to  have  served 
as  a  catalyst  for  a  more  determined  effort  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  at  a 
reasonable  level  for  national  defense  and  to 
move  ahead  with  new  programs  such  as  the 
B-l  bomber  and  the  Undersea  Long-Range 
Missi'.e  program. 

On  a  broader  front.  I  believe  there  will  be 
Increased  pressure  upon  the  Soviets  a:id  upon 
Peking  to  measure  up  to  the  promise  and  the 
hopes  which  many  in  the  Free  World  have 
invested  in  the  developments  of  the  "new 
era  of  negotiation."  If  they  do,  we  are  all 
winners.  If  they  do  not — as  I  strongly  sus- 
pect they  will  not — It  is  Incumbent  upon 
each  of  us  here  to  exploit  that  failure  to 
the  utmost. 

Negotiation  can  be  made  a  two-way 
street — a  two-edged  sword,  if  you  will — if  we 
do  not  give  in  to  despair.  One  of  the  real 
difficulties  in  maintaining  a  strong  united 
front  against  Communism  today  Is  the  creep- 
ing acceptance  among  free  peoples  of  the 
idea  that  the  Communists  have  changed — 
that  somehow  they  have  come  to  want  peace 
as  much  as  we  and  are  willing  to  compromise 
and  can  be  trusted  to  carry  out  their  agree- 
ments and  abide  by  their  treaties. 

If  the  Communists  once  again  raise  the 
hopes  of  the  world  only  to  shatter  them  with 
cynical  displays  of  self-serving  and  deceit, 
it  may  do  more  to  awaken  free  people  to  the 
challenge  than  anything  we  could  have  done. 
We  must  be  alert  to  that  potential  and  pre- 
pare to  seize  it  as  an  opportunity  rather 
than  accept  it  as  yet  another  dismal  blow 
to  freedom. 

There  Is  an  old  saying  in  my  country, 
"United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall."  While 
we  may  disagree  widely  among  ourselves  over 
the  best  ways  of  meeting  the  challenge,  we 
must  never  let  these  dlflereiices  blot  out  our 
awareness  of  the  common  enemy  nor  weaken 
our  resolve  to  resist.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  schism  between  Moscow  and  Peking 
as  evidence  that  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment is  hopelessly  divided.  You  and  I  know 
that,  whatever  their  apparent  differences, 
their  goals  are  the  same  and  when  It  suits 
the  purpose  they  will  be  perfectly  capable  of 
uniting  to  further  that  common  purpose, 
just  as  their  present  differences  may  well 
serve  that  same  common  purp>ose. 

Here,  then,  is  the  lesson.  Let  us  here  re- 
solve that,  regardless  of  our  differences  or 
disappointments,  we  are  determined  that 
nothing  can  deflect  us  from  pursuing  our 
common  goal  which  is  full  freedom  for  the 
captive  and  enslaved  peoples  of  our  world. 
Together,  with  both  history  and  moral 
strength  on  our  side,  we  are  more  than  equal 
to  the  task. 


SALUTE  TO  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or   WASHINCTONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association  for  their 
efforts  to  improve  American  life  over  the 
past  50  years.  This  voluntary  fraternal 
organization  was  founded  in  the  city  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  26,  1922.  Since  that 
time,  AHEPA  has  made  innumerable  and 
valuable  contributions,  especially  in  the 
areas  of  disaster  relief,  scholarships  to 
worthy  students,  and  the  instruction  of 
their  members  in  American  citizenship. 
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While  preserving  and  perpetuating  the 
heritage  and  culture  that  is  theirs  by 
birth,  the  AHEPA  strives  to  promote  and 
encoiiiage  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 
This  organization  is  highly  respected  in 
Washington  State  as  a  champion  of  the 
cause  of  education  and  a  nonpartisan 
force  dedicated  to  the  improvement  and 
betterment  of  social,  moral,  and  family 

life.  ,   ^ 

The  State  of  Washington  is  fortunate 
and  proud  to  have  such  an  organization 
and  such  dedicated,  loyal  citizens.  We 
salute  them  during  their  golden  anniver- 
sary celebration. 


ROSEMEAD.  CALIF.,  CELEBRATES 
ITS  13TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Jidy  31,  1972 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  4,  1959,  the  city  of  Rosemead, 
Calif.,  was  incorporated.  On  Saturday, 
evening,  August  5,  Rosemead  citizens 
will  be  celebrating  the  city's  13th  birth- 
day at  Rosemead  Park.  This  year's  em- 
phasis is  on  community  involvement, 
ulth  activities  planned  for  the  entire 
family.  Stage  entertainment,  rides, 
games,  teen  dance,  and  a  barbecue  diiuier 
are  some  of  the  activities  planned  for  the 
occasion.  I  want  to  take  this  time  to  con- 
gratulate the  city  of  Rosemead  and  its 
people  for  their  community  spirit  and 
growth. 

Rosemead  has  a  long  and  colorful  his- 
tory. In  1769,  Father  Junipero  Serra  en- 
tered what  is  now  California  and  com- 
menced the  construction  of  the  famous 
California  missions.  In  1771,  the  Francis- 
cans established  the  San  Gabriel  Mission 
in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  along  El  Ca- 
mino  Real  between  Mexico  and  Monte- 
rey, Calif.  California  later,  in  1821,  be- 
came Mexican  territory,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1850,  it  became  the  31st  State 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 

The  community  of  Rosemead  devel- 
oped aroimd  the  Savannah  Ranch  and 
the  Rosemead  Ranch.  John  and  Harriet 
Guess  came  to  settle  in  the  area  aroimd 
1852,  purchasing  the  Savannah  Ranch — 
100  acres  along  what  is  now  known  as 
Valley  Boulevard — by  1867.  L.  J.  Rose  es- 
tablished his  Rosemead  Ranch  in  1866 
between  today's  Rosemead  Boulevard, 
Walnut  Grove  Avenue,  Grand  Avenue, 
and  Shea  Place.  The  city  got  its  name 
from  the  old  Rose  Ranch.  Other  pioneers 
moving  west  followed  Rose  and  Guess, 
and  throughout  the  1880's  Rosemead 
consisted  primarily  of  large  ranches. 

By  1920,  Rosemead  had  been  divided 
into  small  truck  farming  areas  and 
chicken  and  rabbit  farms.  In  1919,  the 
first  grocery  store  was  opened,  with  two 
more  stores  opened  shortly  thereafter. 
The  365  residents  in  the  area  objected  to 
this  "commercialism,"  pointing  out  that 
Rosemead  was  a  residential  area.  In  spite 
of  objections,  Rosemead  grew,  and  other 
businesses  developed.  In  1925,  Rosemead 
had  its  first  newspaper,  the  Rosemead 
Review.  In  1927,  the  Rosemead  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  chartered.  The  First 
City  Bank  and  a  local  post  office  were  es- 
tablished in  1928. 
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By  1930,  50  businesses,  the  Forum 
Club,  Women's  Club,  public  library,  a 
doctor,  several  churches,  two  schools, 
and  other  civic  developments  were  situ- 
ated in  Rosemead.  The  population  had 
grown  to  5,000. 

As  in  all  of  California  during  tlie  1940's 
and  1950's,  Rosemead  grew.  When  the 
city  incorporated  in  1959  the  population 
was  16,000.  Rosemead  developed  under 
the  council-manager  form  of  govern- 
ment, contracting  with  Los  Angeles 
County  for  many  of  its  city  services. 

Today,  Rosemead  has  a  population  of 
approximately  42,000.  It  is  a  well-bal- 
anced community,  with  industry,  com- 
merce, and  fine  residential  areas.  It  is 
knowTi  as  a  warm,  friendly  city  with  a 
wealth  of  civic  and  service  groups  and 
churches. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Rosemead  for  their  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  13  years  and  to  extend 
my  best  wishes  for  the  future  as  Rose- 
mead continues  to  make  its  contribution 
as  a  young  city  in  the  San  Gabriel  Val- 
ley. 


FAKE  IDENTIFICATION  CARDS:  THE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  TASK  FORCE 
REPORT— PART  X 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF   lUXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  college 
student  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  evade  the 
drinking  age  laws  with  the  use  of  a  false 
identification  card.  Reporters  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  found  that  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  evade  the  licensing  requirements 
of  the  Nation's  gun  control  laws. 

Guns  kill  10.000  Americans  each  year. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  recently  created 
a  task  force  to  study  this  epidemic  of 
violence.  This  is  the  final  article  in  a 
series  of  10  task  force  reports: 

Gun  Registration  Made  EIast 
(By  Pamela  Zekman) 

I  am  a  registered  firearms  owner  In  tlie 
State  of  Illinois — or  at  least  my  face  is. 

The  card  Issued  June  24.  1972,  by  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 
bears  a  picture  of  me  wearing  a  blond  wig, 
but  It  says  my  name  Is  Sally  Wagner.  I  am 
not  Sally  Wagner. 

Because  the  state's  licensing  law  does  not 
require  an  applicant's  fingerprints,  the  de- 
partment has  no  way  of  knowing  that  I  am 
not  the  person  I  said  I  was.  conceded  Mario 
Costa,  administrator  of  the  Firearms  Owners 
Identification  Department. 

IDENTirlCATION    DIFFICULTIES 

In  fact,  it  has  no  way  of  knowing  tor  sure 
If  I  am  an  ex-convict  or  a  former  mental 
patient,  tho  the  state  law  prohibits  siich  per- 
sons from  obtaining  firearms  cards. 

And  the  state  mental  health  department 
does  not  give  out  information  on  former 
patients'  backgrounds.  "So  we  have  no  way 
of  checking  that,"  said  Coeta.  "We  usually 
find  out  after  the  card  has  been  Issued  and 
a  man  gets  in  trouble  and  a  local  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  a  relative  calls  to  find 
out  why  in  the  hell  the  man  was  given  a 
firearms  permit  in  the  first  place." 

3.S0O  CARD  DENIALS 

Since  the  state  law  was  enacted  in  July, 
1968,  1,140,000  Illinois  residents  have  received 
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firearms  Identification  cards.  Costa  said. 
Permits  have  been  denied  to  3,500  applicants 
found  to  have  a  felony  record  when  a  name 
check  was  made  with  the  FBI  or  the  state 
Bureau  of  Identification.  The  cards  are  re- 
quired for  any  purchase  of  a  firearm  in 
nilnols. 

I  got  my  card  through  Howard  Ehrlich.  42. 
who  placed  an  advertisement  in  a  dally  news- 
paper recenily  to  sell  an  "enforcer"  carbine. 
Reporters  responded  to  the  ad,  as  any  citi- 
zen could  have  done,  and  found  Ehrlich 
ready  and  willing  to  sell  his  "collection"  of 
handguns.  He  had  some  300  to  sell,  he  said 
at  one  point,  and  was  unloading  them  to  buy 
new  parts  for  his  yacht. 

Ehrlich  is  not  a  licensed  gun  dealer,  but 
the  1968  federal  Gun  Control  Act  does  not 
prohibit  private  citizens  from  selling  their 
own  weapons. 

Ehrlich.  who  shares  offices  with  his  brother 
at  2726  W.  Peterson  Av..  runs  the  H.  Ehrlich 
Construction  Co.;  his  brother  operates  sev- 
eral amusement  companies  that  run  X-ravcd 
movie  theaters. 

SURROUNDED  BY  GUNS 

On  May  19  I  visited  Ehrlich  Ln  his  office  and 
found  him  surrounded  by  an  assortment 
of  guns,  model  cars,  cameras,  and  sheriff's 
badges.  He  had  been  a  deputy  for  Sheriff 
Richard  Elrod  for  three  months  and  helped 
r'.ui  Elrod's  campaign,  he  said. 

Ehrlich  refused  to  sell  me  a  gun  until  I 
got  a  state  firearms  card.  1  protested  that  it 
would  take  too  long.  I  needed  a  gun  soon,  I 
said,  because  I  was  afraid  of  being  mugged. 

"We'll  get  you  a  card.  It  won't  take  long. 
I  can  take  care  of  it,"  he  said. 

PKOMtSES  TO  USE  CULT 

He  Informed  me  that  he  was  the  48th  Ward 
secretary  [he  no  longer  is)  and  was  "in  heavy 
with  the  Mayor's  office." 

Taking  care  of  a  firearms  permit  meant  he 
would  have  the  application  expedited  by  call- 
ing his  "good  friend  '  who  Is  a  former  state 
official. 

"ni  take  the  application  down  to  him, 
and  hell  push  it  through.  He's  a  friend  of 
mine  and  he'll  do  it,"  said  Ehrlich. 

APPLICATION  COMPLETED 

With  that  settled,  he  filled  out  my  appli- 
cation, using  Sally  Wagner's  driver's  license. 
(The  firearms  identification  law  does  not 
even  provide  for  revocation  of  a  card  when 
an  applicant  uses  a  name  other  than  his 
own.] 

To  the  questions  Ehrlich  read  from  the 
form.  I  responded:  No,  I  wasn't  an  ex-mental 
patient,  nor  was  I  ever  convicted  of  a  crime. 

lAPSES    OP    MEMORY 

That  was  it.  A  week  later  Ehrlich  told  me 
his  friend  agreed  to  "expedite  the  matter." 
Three  weeks  later  the  card  arrived  in  the 
mall.  It  usually  takes  four  to  five  weeks. 
Costa  said.  The  card  enables  me  to  buy  any 
number  of  firearms  at  any  gun  shop  in  the 
state. 

As  Sally  Wagner  I  later  thanked  the  ex- 
state  official  for  his  assistance,  and  he  re- 
sponded: "You're  welcome.  I'm  glad  you  got 
it.  How  long  did  it  take?" 

As  Pamela  Zekman.  I  asked  the  same  man 
two  hours  later  If  he  had  helped  expedite 
the  permit  as  a  favor  to  Ehrlich.  "I  can't 
recall,"  he  said. 

First  he  said  he  couldn't  remember  Ehr- 
lich: then  he  said  he  could.  Then  he  denied 
expediting  the  permit  but  admitted  he  had 
done  such  things  in  the  past  for  deputy 
sheriffs  and  a  handful  of  personal  friends.  I 
can  do  it  in  three  or  four  days."  he  said. 

SEEKS    SUITABLE    V.'E.\PON 

While  waiting  for  the  card.  Ehrlich  and 
I  negotiated  about  a  gun.  He  puUed  three 
handguns  from  his  carved  wood  desk  but 
then  decided  his  supply  didn't  include  a 
weapon  suitable  for  me. 

"I'll  ask  around  and  get  the  right  kind." 
he  said.  "I  have  friends,  and  they  have  guns. 
and  I'll  ask  them  and  we  11  fix  you  up  with 
the  right  thing." 
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Tho  firearms  laws  are  silent  about  a  col- 
lector selling  a  personally  owned  weapon, 
Ehrlich  now  indicated  his  willingness  to 
step  into  the  role  of  a  dealer,  obtaining  weap- 
ons from  others  to  sell  to  a  customer. 

RULES    Otrr   DERRINGERS 

When  I  inquired  if  a  small  derringer  would 
be  best  for  me,  he  explained  the  disadvan- 
tages of  owning  such  a  weapon. 

If  assailants  should  come  thru  the  door, 
he  said,  "a  derringer  wonc  stop  them.  It'll 
just  make  them  mad.  But  (wlthl  one  of 
these  babies  that  I  want  for  you,  the  bullet 
will  Jump  around  Inside  and  really  mess  him 
up.  and  he'll  know  he's  been  hit. " 

Had  I  gone  thru  with  the  transaction,  I 
could  have  owned  a  weapon  like  that  under 
an  assiuned  name.  It  never  could  have  been 
traced  to  me. 

DETAILS    CCN'S    DRAWBACK.S 

Ehrlich  displayed  similar  concern  about 
owning  the  appropriate  weapon  when  re- 
porter Philip  Caputo  visited  his  office  in  re- 
sponse to  the  advertisement  a  week  before  my 
visit.  Caputo  said  he  wanted  a  good  weapon 
for  self-protection. 

He  should  not  buy  a  snubnosed  revolver. 
Ehrlich  said,  because  "you  might  Jam  it 
Into  your  belt,  and  you  may  be  out  with  a 
broad  some  night,  and  some  guy  makes  you 
mad  and  you  shoot  him.  Then  you're  in  trou- 
ble because  you're  not  allowed  to  carry  a 
gun." 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 
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Committee,  in  whicli  position  he  over- 
saw the  entire  Federal  budget — more 
than  $200  billion  annually.  He  also 
served  as  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  as  ranking 
member  and  past  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, a  member  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Steering  Committee,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Democratic  Policy 
Committee. 

Allen  Ellender  was  an  outstanding 
American  in  the  greatest  tradition  of  the 
Founding  Fathers.  He  believed  in  Amer- 
ica. He  believed  in  a  strong  America.  He 
was  a  true  Southern  gentleman  of  the 
highest  caliber — a  credit  to  his  people  in 
Louisiana,  and  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  all  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  my  heartfelt  sympathies 
and  deepest  respect  to  his  family,  and  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  in  their  sorrow  and 
bereavement. 


Juhj  31  y  1972 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  great  loss 
that  I  offer  these  words  to  tht  family 
of  Allen  Ellender  in  behalf  of  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  Allen  J.  Ellender.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  conviction  who 
stated  what  he  thought,  and  when 
he  spoke  the  Congress  listened.  His 
diligence  and  effective  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  management  of  this  coimtry's 
funds  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in  other 
Government  agencies,  his  concern  for 
our  Nation's  public  welfare,  and  his  lead- 
ership in  developing  a  prosperous,  strong 
and  effective  agriculture  and  country 
have  left  a  legacy  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  people  of  Lou- 
isiana which  win  never  be  forgotten. 

Senator  Ellender's  legislative  philos- 
ophy, which  he  lived  and  practiced  in 
whatever  he  did.  summarizes  the  true 
sense  of  our  democratic  process.  He  set 
a  pace  that  kept  most  evei-yone  strain- 
ing to  match;  he  established  a  record  of 
accomplishments  that  was  nothing  short 
of  astounding.  He  never  forgot  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  Louisiana  and  he 
worked  faithfully  for  them.  His  devotion 
to  his  senatorial  duties  and  his  perform- 
ance in  the  execution  of  them  serve  as  a 
model  to  us  all. 

Senator  Ellender  was  by  far  one  of  the 
most  influential  Members  of  Congress 
during  his  36  years  on  Capitol  Hill.  He 
was  elected  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  In  Februai-y  1971,  which  is 
the  highest  honor  the  Senate  can  be- 
stow on  one  of  its  Members.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 


LONGSTANDING  FRIENDSHIP 
ENDANGERED 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  John 
D.  Montgomery,  publisher  of  the  Junc- 
tion City,  Kans.,  Daily  Union,  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  Latin  American  affairs,  has 
written  a  thought-provoking  editorial 
which  has  significant  bearing  upon  our 
U.S.  economy  and  foreign  policy.  The 
editorial  cites  key  examples  of  how  State 
Department  and  congressional  actions 
can  have  economic  consequences  here  at 
home  as  well  as  endanger  longstandire 
friendships  with  Latin  American  coun- 
tries such  as  Brazil. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IProm  the  Junction  City  (Kan.)  Union) 

Longstanding  FRiENosiiiP  Endangered 

(By  John  D.  Montgomery) 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  some  members  of 
Congress  and  some  State  Department  per- 
sonnel to  promote  sanctions  against  the 
Brazilian  Government.  These  attitudes  have 
tended  to  erode  a  long-standing  friendship 
and  also  to  forestall  mutually  beneficial 
transactions.  Only  recently  a  senator  from 
an  aircraft  producing  state  proposed  that 
the  military  assistance  program  for  Brazil 
then  pending  before  Congress  be  denied.  Por- 
tunately  the  program,  which  is  a  small  one 
involving  only  training  and  technical  ad- 
visory activities,  was  allowed  to  remain. 

Since  1969,  these  negative  actions  and  at- 
titudes have  precluded  the  United  States 
from  making  substantial  sales  to  Brazil.  For 
example,  in  1968  the  Brazilian  Government 
desired  to  buy  a  squadron  of  P-5  Jet  aircraft 
from  the  U.S.  Because  of  Congressional  and 
State  Department  attitudes  toward  the 
Brazilian  Government,  the  purcha.se  of  the 
F-5  was  denied  and  instead  Jet  aircraft  In 
an  amount  of  over  80  million  dollars  were 
purchased  in  Prance.  If  our  attitude  had 
not  been  negative,  the  purchase  could  have 
been  made  in  the  United  States.  Another 
example  is  a  ship  building  program  of  over 
100  million  dollars  that  could  have  been  ar- 
ranged with   the  United  States  but  Instead 


went  to  a  European  ship  builder.  Still  an- 
other example  is  the  purchase  arrangement 
with  an  Italian  aircraft  company  for  over 
100  Jet  trainers.  A  more  logical  buy  would 
have  been  the  T-37  trainer  from  Wichita, 
Kansas,  Inasmuch  as  the  Brazilian  Air  Porce 
already  has  in  Its  inventory  the  T-37.  The 
additional  buy  of  T-37  would  have  been  a 
natural  add-on  and  was  preferred  by  the 
Brazilian  Air  Force.  Each  example  above. 
It  must  be  noted,  involved  a  purchase  and 
not  military  grant  aid. 

Not  only  did  the  loss  of  the  above  sales, 
and  -jthers  not  mentioned  above,  deny 
United  States  firms  of  substantial  sales  but 
also  lost  the  residual  benefits  in  years  to 
come  in  the  purchase  of  spare  parts,  han- 
dling equipment,  etc.  In  addition,  and  prob- 
ably more  far  reaching  than  the  dollar  loss, 
will  be  the  additional  import  to  Brazil  of 
European  technical  know  how  and  skills 
which  since  World  War  II  has  been  a  pri- 
mary area  of  Infiuence  of  the  United  States. 
This  could  spill  over  Into  the  civilian  sphere 
in  Brazil,  affecting  industrial  and  commercial 
development  according  to  Common  Market 
trends  rather  than  our  own. 

This  depressing  situation  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  small  group  who  fail  to  recognize 
that  Brazil  Is  not  a  banana  republic  run  by 
an  oppressive  military  dictatorship.  The 
Brazilian  military  did  oust  a  corrupt  regime 
in  1964  and  Installed  an  efficient,  effective 
and  pro  U.S.  government.  Not  only  has  the 
economy  grown  over  50  per  cent  during  the 
past  five  years,  with  an  Increased  GNP  of 
11.3  per  cent  In  1971,  but  equally  important 
have  been  the  tremendous  social  improve- 
ments in  the  country.  To  cite  only  two  ex- 
amples of  many  impressive  gains:  since  1964 
primary  education  enrollments  have  more 
than  doubled,  and  more  public  housing  bas 
been  built  than  during  the  entire  previous 
history  of  Brazil.  If  we  are  to  continue  our 
forward  position  with  Brazil  as  this  vast 
coxintry  develops,  those  few  nay-sayers  In 
Congress  and  In  the  Administration  must 
put  Brazil  in  its  true  perspective  In  order  to 
develop  our  policies  which  can  mutually  ac- 
commodate the  United  States  and  this  tre- 
mendously large  and  progressive  country  of 
200  million  people. 


FOREIGN  GAS  HIGH  PRICED 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Commerce  Committee  is  soon  to  con- 
sider the  Murphy  bill.  This  bill  provides 
for  sanctity  of  gas  contract  so  domestic 
oil  and  gas  exploration  can  be  intensified. 

Drilling  has  been  running  at  half  past 
performance  levels  while  gas  demand 
reaches  new  highs.  The  poorest  answer 
for  gas  shortage  is  foreign  imports  of 
extremely  high-priced  gas. 

Clyde  La  Motte  wrote  a  stoi-y  out  of 
Washington  on  the  impact  from  Algerian 
Gas  imports.  This  article  in  the  business 
page  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  makes 
sense.  You  will  be  interested  in  reading 
the  facts  in  La  Motte 's  story  in  the  Dallas 
News : 

Impact  of  Algrrian  Gas  Imports 
(By  Clyde  La  Motte) 

Washington. — There  was  no  dancing  in 
the  streets  when  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion recently  approved  a  plan  which  would 
add  about  one  bUllon  cubic  feet  a  day  to  the 
nation's  dwindling  supply  of  natural  gas. 
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The  whopper  of  a  plan  Involves  shipments 
In  liquefied  form  (LNO)  from  Algeria  by  spe- 
cial tankers  to  U.S.  markets. 

Furthermore,  FPC  approval  doubtlessly  will 
add  momentum  to  other  such  plans.  Already 
ri-.eie  has  been  talk  of  a  deal  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  vast  quantities  of  LNG.  And  a  Pa- 
cific Coast  utility  is  planning  on  Importing  up 
to  500  million  feet  of  gas  a  day  from  Australia. 

These  plans,  and  others  being  formulated, 
would  boost  this  nation's  available  supply  of 
energv  substantially. 

Still  there  was  no  dancing.  Rather,  there 
were  rumblings  of  discontent  over  the  sober- 
ing realization  that  the  United  States,  once 
abundantly  self-sufficient  is  readily  available 
energy  resources  at  low  prices,  was  becoming 
a  have-not  nation  paying  unbelievably  high 
prices  for  gas  from  abroad. 

The  power  commission  was  unhappy  over 
its  own  decision.  It  said,  in  effect,  that  it  was 
approving  the  Algerian  plan  because  It  really 
didn't  have  any  other  choice,  short  of  let- 
ting U.S.  consumers  do  without  adequate 
supplies. 

It  said  its  action  was  "an  exercise  of  our 
responsibility  in  carrying  out  our  policy  to 
remedy  the  gas  shortage  to  the  extent  we 
are  .able  to  do  so." 

Commissioner  Pinkney  Walker  voiced  the 
discontent  In  this  fashion:  "It  is  not  ra- 
tional to  approve  the  importation  of  foreign 
LNG.  which  is  currently  approximately  twice 
as  expensive  as  domestic  supplies,  without 
moving  ahead  to  develop  policies  which  will 
stimulate  domestic  production  and  lead  to 
additional  Incremental  supplies  at  a  lesser 
price." 

Commissioner  Rush  Moody  Jr.,  who  said 
he  voted  for  the  plan  with  "grave  reserva- 
tions," also  noted  the  high-cost  aspect  of  the 
imported  LNG.  He  said  the  agency's  approval 
puts  it  In  the  awkward  position  of  permit- 
ting the  purchasing  companies — Southern 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  Columbia  Gas  System  and 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co. — to  contract 
with  their  respective  LNG  subsidiaries  for  gas 
at  a  price  approximately  $1  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  while  prohibiting  the  same  com- 
panies from  paying  Independent  domestic 
producer  area  rate  of  more  than  26f . 

Moody  reached  the  conclusion  domestic 
producers  reached  long  ago:  "Decontrol  of 
domestic  gas  prices,  through  amendment  of 
the  N.itural  Giis  Act,  is  now  necessary." 

Moody  said:  "It  Is  self-evident  that  if  we 
are  to  continue  our  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as  now 
written  and  Interpreted,  we  will  only  bring 
to  the  American  consumer  the  highest  priced 
gas." 

He  said  the  FPC  is  bound  tightly  by  yes- 
terday's law  which  cannot  meet  today's 
necessities. 

Walker  said  it  is  important  to  throw  off 
"slavish  adherence"  to  the  traditional  cost- 
of-senice  approach  to  rate-making  with  Its 
heavy  reliance  on  historical  cost.  "We  must 
undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of  our 
producer  regulation  and  determine  how 
it  can  be  modified  to  better  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest."  he  said. 

Domestic  gas  producers  could  hardly  help 
but  be  dismayed  by  the  prosjject  that  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  likely  to  be  poured  Into 
foreign  facilities  at  a  time  when  FPC  im- 
posed ceilings  are  driving  away  investment 
capital  from  domestic  sources. 

Many  are  convinced  that  the  United  States 
still  has  a  tremendous  potential  of  undis- 
covered and  underdeveloped  gas  reserves  of 
Its  own  which  could  be  brought  to  the  mar- 
ketplace if  the  price  were  right. 

The  cost  of  the  Algerian  project  alone  will 
run  about  $1.6  billion.  That's  In  addition  to 
the  outflow  of  funds  for  the  billion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  dally.  Through  Its  subsidiaries,  will 
buy  the  gas  from  the  government-controlled 
Algerian  firm,  Sonatrach,  In  liquid  form  and 
transport  the  LNG  by  tanker  to  two  U.S.  East 
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Coast  ports  for  sale   to  the   three  pipeline 
transmission  companies. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Algerian 
deal  may  fall  through  yet,  despite  FPC's  au- 
thorization. The  reason :  FPC  imposed  several 
conditions.  Including  elimination  of  an 
escalation  clause  tied  to  Bureau  of  Labor 
cost  Indices  for  steel  and  other  materials 
that  would  be  used. 


OLDSTER"  "WRITES  OF  RAILROAD 
HISTORY 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  histoi-y 
of  railroads  and  the  men  who  developed 
them  is  tnaly  an  American  legend.  One 
man  who  has  spent  his  entire  life  work- 
ing with  raihoads  is  Col.  Howard  G.  Hill 
of  Bladensbmg,  Md.,  and  he  himself  is 
part  of  that  railroad  legend.  From  his 
earliest  years  Colonel  Hill  has  been  fasci- 
nated by  trains,  and  during  his  long  rail- 
road career  he  designed  the  first  U.S. 
steam  locomotive  for  overseas  combat 
service,  for  which  he  has  been  widely 
acclaimed. 

Colonel  Hill  has  now  written  a  book 
called.  "Riding  the  Limiteds'  Locomo- 
tives," which  describes  his  experiences 
on  steam  engines  when  they  were  at  their 
height.  The  Pi'ince  Georges  Sentinel 
published  an  article  about  Colonel  Hill 
and  his  book,  and  I  would  now  like  to 
share  tl::at  article  with  my  colleagues  by 
inserting  it  into  the  Record  : 

•Oldster"  Writes  of  Railro.ad  Historv 
(By  Jennifer  Frosh) 

Col.  Howard  G.  Hill,  author  of  the  soon  '.o 
be  published  "Riding  the  Limiteds'  Locomo- 
tives". Is  one  of  those  veteran  railroad  char- 
acters whose  love  affair  with  the  great  steam- 
driving  titans  has  lasted  all  his  life. 

The  taped,  disembodied  sounds  of  engines 
he  once  designed,  engineered  and  rode  In  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles — gutteral. 
growling  music  pierced  by  sharp,  clear  ex- 
hausts, hoarse  bellowing  whistles,  and  fierce 
thunderous  spasms  of  monstrous  80-inch 
drivers  hammering  away — brings  tears  to  his 
eyes. 

And  when  he  reads  other  writers'  accounts 
of  the  now  phased-out  engines,  his  words 
grow  faint  with  almost  70  years  of  unfailing 
devotion. 

Except  for  the  unlit  cigar  he  rolls  over 
and  over  in  his  hand,  and  the  awesome  col- 
lection of  grand  old  steam  engine  relics 
crowded  In  a  converted  "roundhouse"  study, 
the  retired  army  reserves  colonel  strikes  one 
as  a  man  of  quieter  tastes,  with  a  sense  of 
urbanity  well  suited  to  his  family's  Bos- 
tonlan  traditions. 

But  Just  like  his  father  before  him.  the 
sight  of  a  locomotive  like  the  J-1  Hudson 
model,  hauling  the  20th  Century  Limited 
with  Its  12  gleaming  dark-green  pullman  cars 
and  firebox  glow,  sends  him  right  "off  the 
deep-end". 

He's  a  railroad  man  all  right — and  perhaps 
one  of  the  few  left  In  this  country  to  con- 
sider the  total  mechanical  beauty  of  the 
steam  locomotive  as  an  art  form  In  Itself,  as 
much  a  part  of  America's  tradition  as  An- 
drew Wyeth. 

"Was  there  ever  a  prouder  looking,  more 
beautiful  looking  sight,"  reads  a  section  of 
the  book  describing  the  20tb  Century 
Limited. 
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"She  was  the  Century's  pride  and  Joy. 
complete  and  ready  for  a  superb  example  of 
locomotive  and  train  operation,  the  ultimate 
m  power,  stamina,  and  beauty." 

Relaxing  in  his  "roundhouse",  svirrounded 
by  a  library  of  over  700  railroad  books,  photo- 
graphs, models,  and  wrought-iron  bullder'.s 
plaie.s.  Hill  listens  to  his  r.i.ilroad  tapes  ever 
and  over. 

"It's  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sounds  in 
the  world.  Boy,  I'm  telling  you  when  I  see 
one  of  tho"e  babies  today,  it's  a  real  thrill." 

"Next  to  steam  engines.  I  love  pipe  organs 
best.  They  both  produce  the  sweetest  music 
in  the  world"  Hill  said.  And  then.  a.s  an  after- 
tliought.  he  adds  "When  I  Ubten,  it  kinda 
takes  the  edge  off  things." 

The  sound  of  coal  ("chunks  of  real  estate" 
Hill  quips)  being  scooped  up  and  dumped 
in  the  firebox  can  be  heard  frcm  the  tape, 
and  then  Hill's  scratchy  faint  voice  callaig 
out  "Just  listen  to  her  go.  Now  she's  lined  for 
the  main  track.  Wait'll  ya  hear  the  mu-ic 
when  she  really  gets  going." 

A  long  hoarse  whistle  comes  next  and  then 
Hill's  conmieut,  "Doesn't  that  curl  your 
hair?" 

As  he  looks  around  his  mini-museum.  Hill 
points  out  a  picti;re.  or  a  plate  here  or  there, 
each  time  e:ihlbiting  his  amazing  weal'th  of 
knowledge,  skills,  and  devotion  when  it  comes 
to  anything  connected  with  railroads. 

"You  might  say  I'm  a  railroad  hot-rod  " 
says  playfully  as  lie  switches  off  the  tape. 

Hill's  book.  "Riding  the  Limiteds"  Locomo- 
tives ",  which  li  due  on  the  stands  in  August. 
U  the  story  of  his  trip  in  the  cabs  of  the 
20th  Century  Limited  and  the  Broadway 
Limited  in  the  hey  day  of  New  York  Central 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  eastern  railroads. 

His  book  will  be  published  by  Superior 
Publi^hlng  Co.,  Sea',.'.le.  Wash.  It  contams 
250  pages  and  104  lliustraiions.  Priced  at 
$12.95. 

In  his  book  he  describes  the  performances 
of  the  engines,  their  speeds,  what  stops  were 
on  each  line,  and  every  deuiil  of  the  sched- 
ule— how  many  miles  they  covered  each  day. 
how  the  engineer  handled  the  engine,  and 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  arose. 

The  book  Is  not  so  much  a  technical  ac- 
cour.t,  however,  as  a  personal  one  of  a  man 
who  relishes  every  part  of  the  train  experi- 
ence and  thrills  to  every  sensation. 

Accounts  like  the  performance  of  Bob  But- 
terfleld.  chief  engineer  for  the  J-1  Hudson 
type  locomotive  hau'ed  by  the  Century,  a.s 
he  slowed  his  engine  to  a  right-on-schedule 
stop  at  a  station,  could  draw  any  reader, 
r.illroad  b'.tff  or  not.  into  Hill's  Informative 
text. 

"Bob  Bmterfieid  produced  s';pcrb  music  as 
he  sal  at  the  controls  of  the  5302  that  day. 
His  left  hand  flashed  back  ai:d  forth  from 
the  throttle  lever  to  l!ie  aiitom.itic  brake 
handle,  while  his  richt  hand  relea.sed  the 
engine  brakes  and  operated  the  sander  val-.e 
to  prevent  no  stuiden  stop,  the  slight 
slipping  of  the  driving  wheels  wl.i.^h  oc- 
curred with  distracting  frequency.  Througl; 
It  all  h:s  altitude  was  one  of  calm.  u:;r'.!!"cd 
competence." 

The  description  remli.ds  one  of  a  picture 
of  Hill  on  his  roundhouse  wall,  shot  20  years 
ago  as  he  leaned  out  the  wuidow  of  a  cab 
engine,  cap  tutcd  slightly  over  brow  and  an 
expression  of  serene  co;-.trol  on  his  face. 
Suddenly  you  see  that  calculated,  precision- 
marked  sklU  Is  what's  really  involved  in 
handling  these  steam  monsters — not  the 
brawn  and  unleashed  energy  of  all  the  rail- 
way legends. 

Precision,  urbanity,  calmness  is  what  rail- 
way men  respect  most  in  each  other,  and 
Hill,  representative  of  this  tradition,  teaches 
this  In  his  book  as  well. 

Hill  says  he  got  the  Idea  for  his  book  IS 
years  ago  as  a  result  of  a  suit  brought  against 
his  company  for  claims  made  on  their  new 
oU  greases. 
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Bill  was  sent  all  over  the  country  demon- 
strating the  product  and  testified  at  the 
trial  using  his  own  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  engines. 

One  of  his  photographs  was  recognized  by 
a  lawyer  for  the  other  side.  It  was  of  a  loco- 
motive known  to  be  running  just  fine  on  the 
old  form  of  grease. 

"I  was  sent  the  very  next  day  to  ride  the 
20th  Century  Limited  straight  through  to 
Chicago,  to  see  If  her  performance  was 
noticably  affected  by  the  old  form  of  grease." 

As  It  turned  out,  Hill  discovered  they  were 
using  the  grease  with  satisfactory  results, 
but  they  were  changing  grease  at  every  stop 
and  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Hill  has  run  engines  in  the  United  States. 
Mexico.  Canada,  Guatemala.  Morrocco,  Al- 
geria. Italy.  England,  and  Japan. 

His  railipad  life  began  at  the  age  of  15 
when  he  began  submerging  himself  in  tech- 
nical railroad  engineering  books  at  the  pub- 
lic library. 

•'All  I  could  think  about  was  steam  en- 
gines" he  says  and  this  pattern  never  chang- 
ed for  the  rest  of  his  career. 

Hill  spent  all  his  space  time  in  the  Hous- 
ton railroad  shops  or  roundhouses  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  watching  and 
studying  engines. 

In  five  years  he  rose  from  apprentice  ma- 
chinist to  mechanical  engineer.  Later  he 
moved  to  the  field  where  he  was  required  to 
make  general  Inspections  and  offer  sugges- 
tions for  Improvements. 

In  1920,  Hill  left  the  SP  and  Joined  the 
Texas  firm  which  eventually  sent  him  on  his 
20th  century  odyssey. 

During  World  War  II.  he  was  called  up  for 
active  duty  In  the  Railway  Branch.  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Washington. 

While  here  he  designed  the  fir.st  U.S. 
steam  locomotive  for  overseas  combat  serv- 
ice, and  by  1942.  200  of  them  were  ordered 
by  the  British  and  sent  to  Iran.  Egypt.  Pales- 
tine, Syria  and  Turkey.  By  1943.  the  North- 
western Railway  In  India  received  584  en- 
gines of  a  similar  design,  called  the  Mikado 
type. 

Honors  have  been  heaped  on  Hill  over  the 
years,  ranging  from  the  Legion  of  Merit 
.awarded  by  Gen.  George  Patton  while  he  was 
In  Sicily  during  the  war.  and  letters  from  the 
President  of  Iranian  State  Railroads  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  "best  steam  loco- 
motive ever  rxmnlng  on  their  railroad 
course." 

Col.  Howard  Hill  pre.sently  lives  in  Blad- 
ensburg  with  his  wife. 


SECRETARY  BUTZ  IS  "AS  WELCOME 
AS  A  REFRESHING  RAIN  " 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  close  of  the  recent  recess, 
I  had  the  honor  of  hosting  a  meeting 
attended  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz  and  over  500  farm  residents  of 
east  central  Wisconsin.  Secretary  Butz 
traveled  to  Fond  du  Lac  expressly  to 
meet  with  working  farm  people.  He  met 
them  by  the  hundreds,  joined  them  in 
con.suming  beef  bratwurst  and  pork  pat- 
ties, and  responded  to  their  straight 
questions  with  straight  answers. 

Harley  Buchholz,  farm  editor  of  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Reporter,  presented  a  sam- 
pling of  the  Secretary's  concerns: 

The  average  age  of  the  American  farmer  is 
52:   we  are  10  years  behind  time  in  re-man- 
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nlng  American  farms  (a  matter  of  concern 
to  everyone  who  eats  food) ;  and,  food  Is  still 
economically  priced  in  terms  of  how  hard 
you  have  to  work  to  get  It. 

The  feeling  and  atmosphere  that  was 
present  at  the  Wisconsin  gathering  is 
also  aptly  captured  in  a  July  23  Chicago 
Tribune  report  entitled,  "America's 
Farmers  Think  Butz  Is  Beautiful."  I  in- 
clude this  article  as  part  of  my  remarks 
and  I  heartily  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  farm  prob- 
lems and  the  cost  of  food. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  23.  l'(721 
Amfsica's   Farmers   Think   "Butz   Is 
Be.autiful" 

(By  Richard  Orr) 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1966  spiral- 
Ing  inflation  was  boosting  costs  of  food  and 
other  consumer  items,  creating  widespread 
complaints  over  Johnson  administration  eco- 
nomic policies,  and  boding  ill  for  Democratic 
candidates  in  the  fall  elections.  At  a  closed 
briefing  for  Democratic  congressional  candi- 
dates in  Washington,  an  Ohio  candidate 
asked  OrviUe  L.  Freeman,  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, for  advice  on  how  to  handle  ques- 
tions from  voters  about  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

"Slip,  slide,  and  duck  any  question  of 
higher  consumer  prices  If  you  possibly  can," 
Freeman  advised.  "Don't  get  caught  In  a  de- 
bate over  prices  between  housewives  and 
farmers." 

That  prize  piece  of  political  profundity 
might  never  have  been  revealed  had  not  Aldo 
Beckman  of  The  Tribune's  Washington  bu- 
reau been  sitting  unnoticed  among  the  can- 
didates In  the  back  of  the  room.  He  prompt- 
ly wrote  a  story  to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
John.son  administration  and  its  red-faced 
secretary  of  agriculture. 

AGAIN    IN    HEADLINES 

This  year  soaring  food  prices  have  again 
been  making  headlines,  bringing  widespread 
complaints  about  Nixon  administration  ef- 
fort to  curb  Inflation.  But  there  was  no  slip- 
ping, sliding,  or  ducking  from  a  new  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz,  when  he 
met  a  barrage  of  press  conference  questions 
about  high  food  prices. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  food  prices  come 
down,"  said  Butz.  "Farmers  have  too  long 
realized  too  little  profit  and  often  no  profit." 

Such  candor  in  behalf  of  9.5  million  farm 
people  against  207  miilioia  consumers  's 
hardly  standard  political  operating  procedure 
in  a  Presidential  election  year.  It  tells  a  lot 
about  why  Butz,  a  gutsy,  give-'em-hell  fighter 
for  agrlctilture,  is  turning  things  around  In 
farming  areas  where  Republican  prospects 
were  gloomy  less  than  eight  months  ago  when 
he  took  office. 

Since  then  Butz  has  been  saying  and  doing 
things  which  have  delighted  farmers,  irked 
consumer  advocates  and  labor  leaders,  con- 
founded political  critics,  and  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  agriculture. 

His  mes.sage,  repeated  over  and  over,  is 
simply  this:  Farmers  are  not  to  blame  for 
higher  food  prices  or  inflation.  Their  prices 
have  gone  up  relatively  little,  while  their  rate 
of  productivity  zooms  upward  at  a  record 
rate.  Farmers  deserve  higher  prices  and  bet- 
ter Incomes  because  they  earn  only  three- 
fourths  as  much  as  city  people.  Rising  food 
prices  are  largely  the  result  of  higher  wages 
and  other  distribution  costs,  together  with 
rapidly  growing  demands  by  consumers  who 
have  more  money  to  spend. 

"It  Isn't  so  much  the  high  cost  of  living  as 
it  is  the  cost  of  high  living,"  he  tells  his 
audiences. 

When  C.  Jackson  Grayson  Jr..  Price  Com- 
mission chairman,  hinted  that  prices  of  live 
stock  and  other  "raw"  farm  commodities 
might    have   to   be   controlled,   Butz  replied 
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promptly  he  would  "fight  like  a  wounded 
steer"  to  prevent  it.  Rationing,  black  markets, 
and  empty  meat  counters  would  be  the  in- 
evitable results  of  such  controls,  he  declared. 

Butz  reminds  housewives  who  complain 
about  high  food  prices  that  they  never  had 
it  so  good.  Food  costs  are  the  lowest  in  his- 
tory—down to  15.6  cents  of  each  dollar  of 
take-home  pay.  compared  with  23  cents  two 
decades  ago.  In  the  same  20  years  the  farm- 
er's share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  has 
shrunk  to  38  cents  from  49  cents. 

"One  reason  why  housewives  think  food  is 
e.\pensive  is  that  they  buy  It  several  times 
a  weeli  and  are  aware  of  every  little  change 
In  prices,"  says  Butz.  "On  the  other  hand, 
thry  buy.  say,  furniture  or  a  refrigerator  once 
every  10  years,  and  they  are  not  as  aware  of 
what  has  happened  to  prices  of  those  items. 

"The  housewife  may  spend  more  on  her 
week's  trip  to  the  store,  and  when  she  gets 
home  she  complains  about  food  prices  as  she 
takes  the  pantyhose,  detergent,  mouthwash, 
and  floor  wax  out  of  her  shopping  bag." 

To  labor  leaders  who  demand  controls  on 
farm  prices,  Butz  points  out  that  In  the  last 
20  years  those  prices  have  gone  up  a  total 
of  only  6  per  cent,  while  wage  rates  were  ris- 
ing an  average  of  6  per  cent  a  year,  or  a  total 
of  130  per  cent. 

"Thru  the  years  the  power  of  labor  leaders 
willingly  and  deliberately  helped  create  In- 
flation— and  the  same  power  should  have  the 
will  to  help  correct  Inflation,"  he  asserts. 
"It  was  a  sorry  sight  to  see  labor  leaders  walk 
oxit  of  the  Pay  Board  as  If  to  say  this  Is 
somebody  else's  responsibility." 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  takes  pains  to 
remind  farmers  that  farm  income  this  year 
will  be  at  an  all-time  record  high  any  way 
you  figure  it — in  total  realized  net  Income, 
net  income  per  farm,  and  net  Income  per 
capita.  Yet  per  capita  net  Income  of  farmers 
Is  only  75  per  cent  of  that  of  nonfarm  people. 

"And  that's  not  good  enough,"  Butz  adds. 
"I  won't  be  satisfied  until  the  Income  of  farm 
people  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  city  people." 

As  might  be  expected,  his  message  draws 
mixed  reactions. 

"I  get  letters  from  farmers  saying  'Glory 
hallelujah","  he  says.  "I  also  get  letters  from 
housewives  saying,  in  effect,  'You  silly 
S.  O.  B..  what  are  you  trying  to  do  to  us, 
anyway?'  " 

A  DlFTICtTLT  PROBLEM 

"Politically,  of  course,  you've  got  a  very 
difficult  problem  with  the  election  coming 
on.  You  don't  want  to  antagonize  consum- 
ers, of  whom  there  are  207  million,  nor  do 
you  want  to  offend  producers,  of  whom  there 
are  many  fewer  than  that." 

Earl  Lauer  Butz,  63,  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  farm  near  Albion,  Ind.,  one  of  three  sons 
and  two  daughters  of  German  Lutheran  par- 
ents. He  was  a  4-H  Club  boy  and  leader  before 
attending  Purdue  University  and  graduating 
in  animal  husbandry  in  1932  In  the  midst 
of  the  great  Depression. 

After  farming  for  a  year  with  his  father, 
he  returned  to  Purdtie.  where  he  received  his 
doctorate  in  agricultural  economics  and  be- 
came an  instructor  in  1937.  He  has  been  at 
Purdue  most  of  the  time  since  then  as  head 
of  the  department  of  agricultural  economics, 
dean  of  agriculture,  vice  president  of  the 
university's  Research  Foundation,  and  dean 
of  continuing  education. 

Butz  gained  experience  In  practical  poli- 
tics In  an  unsuccessful  1968  bid  for  the  Re- 
publican gubernatorial  nomination  in  In- 
diana and  during  three  years  of  service  as  as- 
sistant secretary  of  agriculture  for  marketing 
and  foreign  agriculture  In  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. As  an  agricultural  consultant 
to  Richard  Nixon  in  the  1968  Presidential 
camp-^ign,  Butz  was  prominently  mentioned 
ns  a  possible  candidate  for  secretary  of  agri- 
culture. 

But  the  job  went  to  Dr.  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  an 
economist  who  had  been  one  of  Butzs  stu- 
dents at  Purdue.  In  his  nearly  three  years  as 
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secretary,  Hardin  proved  to  be  a  lackluster 
performer  In  Washington's  supercharged  po- 
litical atmosphere.  By  last  November,  G.O.P. 
leaders  were  in  near  panic  over  signs  of  an 
Incipient  farm  revolt  over  low  farm  prices  and 
what  farmers  considered  to  be  Nixon  adminis- 
tration neglect  of  their  economic  plight. 

Out  went  Hardin.  In  came  Butz.  But  not 
before  an  assortment  of  Democratic  leaders 
and  some  farm  groups,  baying  like  blood- 
hounds on  a  fresh  trail,  had  raised  a  much 
publicized  ruckus  that  threatened  to  block 
his  Senate  confirmation. 

The  main  issues  were  Butz's  conservative 
economic  philosophy  and  his  directorships 
and  stock  holdings  In  three  large  agriculture- 
related  business  firms.  His  detractors  charged 
he  would  dismantle  federal  price  support  pro- 
grams and  toss  farmers  to  the  vagaries  of  the 
free  market.  They  cited  his  associations  with 
"agribusiness",  as  proof  that  he  was  a-  agent 
of  "giant  •  corporations  that  are  destroying 
family  farms  and  driving  farmers  off  the 
land." 

Sen.  McGovern  called  Butz'  appointment 
"a  catastrophe  for  American  agriculture." 
Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  proclaimed  that  "Dr. 
Butz  can  hardly  be  considered  a  champion  of 
America's  small  family  farmer." 

JOIN    IN    ATTACK 

The  National  Farmers  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization  joined  In  the 
attack,  calling  his  economic  views  "archaic" 
and  his  appointment  the  "worst  possible 
choice."  A  last  minute  endorsement  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  na- 
tion's biggest  farm  group,  helped  Butz  squeak 
thru  the  Senate  by  a  narrow  51  to  44  vote. 

Butz  shrugged  off  these  attacks  as  the 
"opening  salvo  of  the  election  campaign  In 
the  Farm  Belt."  Within  minutes  after  taking 
the  oath  of  office,  he  began  dispelling  the 
charges  of  his  critics  in  his  first  official  utter- 
ance: "The  price  of  corn  Is  too  low.""  Next 
day  he  ordered  his  department  to  buy  corn 
to  jack  up  prices. 

A  few  days  later  he  told  the  annual  Farm 
Bureau  convention  in  Chicago,  "We're  going 
to  do  everything  possible  within  the  limita- 
tions of  reasonable  budgetary  soundness  to 
restore  farm  Income  to  the  level  that  you 
people  are  entitled  to." 

Since  then  he  has  changed  the  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  to  give  farmers  more 
money  to  cut  surpluses  by  not  planting  crops. 
He  has  won  release  of  an  additional  $109  mil- 
lion In  rural  electrification  loans  and  $58 
million  for  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program,  got  another  $200  million  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  boosted  rice 
aUotments  by  11  per  cent.  Farmers  in  the  $1 
billion  wheat  subsidy  program,  which  went 
up  by  $132  million  this  year,  have  been  prom- 
ised another  $100  million  next  year. 

These  and  other  administration  moves  be- 
fore Butz  took  office,  coupled  with  a  fortu- 
nate rise  in  some  market  prices,  should  make 
Republicans  odds-on  favorites  in  the  cam- 
paign for  the  farm  vote. 

Net  farm  income  this  year  Is  forecast  at 
an  all-time  high  of  $17.7  billion,  up  $2  bil- 
lion from  last  year.  Half  of  the  Increase  re- 
sults from  higher  cash  subsidies  which  bring 
total  1972  direct  farm  payments  from  the 
federal  Treasury  to  a  record  $4.3  billion. 

Agricultural  exports  reached  a  record  $8 
billion  high  In  fiscal  1972.  They  may  go 
higher  next  year  as  a  result  of  the  recently 
announced  three-year  trade  agreement  un- 
der which  Russia  will  buy  $750  mUUon  or 
more  of  American  grains.  In  addition  to  di- 
rect farm  spending,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  spending  a  record  $2.9  billion  this 
year — double  1969  expenditure — to  Improve 
housing,  water  and  sewage  systems,  electric 
and  telephone  services,  recreation  facilities, 
and  community  development  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. 
Rural  America  Includes  more  than  the  0.6 
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million  farm  pet^le  living  on  2.8  million 
farms  and  comprising  less  than  6  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  Altogether,  about  53 
million  persons  live  In  rural  America,  a 
fourth  of  the  population,  the  bulk  of  them 
dependent  on  a  healthy  agriculture  for  their 
welfare. 

Despite  the  declining  number  of  farms, 
agriculture  remains  the  nation's  biggest  In- 
dustry, employing  4.5  million  workers,  or  al- 
most as  many  as  are  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation, steel,  and  auto  industries  com- 
bined. An  additional  2  million  persons  have 
jobs  supplying  things  farmers  use  In  produc- 
tion, and  8  to  10  million  more  people  have 
jobs  storing,  transporting,  processing,  and 
merchandising  commodities  farmers  produce. 
One  of  every  five  jobs  In  private  employment 
is  related  to  agriculture,  directly  or  Indirectly. 

It  Is  this  agricultural  complex,  comprising 
the  world's  most  efficient  food  producers  and 
related  industries,  for  which  Earl  Butz  un- 
dertakes to  be  a  "vigorous  spokesman."  He 
also  regards  It  as  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture's obligation  to  "'assure  a  continuity  of 
ample,  healthful  food  at  reasonable  cost — 
and  reasonable  cost  means  fair  play  in  the 
marketplace  for  both  consumers  and  farm- 
ers."' 

Butz  still  has  his  critics  who  cont«nd  he 
Isn't  doing  enough  for  agriculture,  along  with 
many  farmers  who  hesitate  to  rate  his  per- 
formance thus  far.  Illinois  farmers  polled 
last  April  by  Prairie  Parmer  magazine  Indi- 
cated that  45.9  per  cent  of  those  questioned 
approved  of  his  i)erformance,  8.8  per  cent  dis- 
approved, and  45.3  per  cent  were  undecided. 

Tony  T.  Dechant,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  concedes  that  Butz  Is  a  "very 
knowledgeable  agriculturalist  and  articulate 
spokesman,"  but  says  he  isn't  doing  enough 
to  raise  farm  Income. 

ASSESS   butz'   performance 

Nevertheless,  recent  soundings  by  Midwest 
farm  editors  indicate  that  many  farmers 
agree  with  the  G.  O.  P.  National  Committees 
assessment  that  But*  performance  is  "as 
welcome  as  a  refreshing  rain  after  planting." 
A  veteran  Kansas  farm  editor  commented,  "I 
can't  find  anyone  who  Is  against  him.""  An 
Iowa  farmer"  told  a  New  York  reporter. 
"Farmers  are  pretty  satisfied  right  now  with 
Mr.  Butz.  and  I  don't  hear  much  talk  against 
the  Nixon  administration's  economics  as  far 
as  farm  prices  are  concerned." 

Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  |D..  Ga.l.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  who 
opposed  Butz'  confirmation,  observed  re- 
cently: "I  must  say  that  since  that  time  I've 
been  Impressed,  "riie  other  secretaries  were 
always  lurking  in  the  shadows,  but  he's  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  American  agricul- 
ture." 

An  Illinois  hog  raiser  summed  up  his  Im- 
pression succinctly:  "Butz  is  beautiful." 
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POUR-DAY,  FORTY-HOUR  WORK- 
WEEK 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


OF   IOWA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?  "  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  Americans  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1972 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  legislation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  permit 
the  4-day,  40-hour  workweek  for  gov- 
ernment contractors,  I  have  sought  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  recent  develop- 
ments in  this  area.  The  New  York  Times 
carried  an  article  which  describes  the 
benefits  and  difficulties  of  this  new  work- 
week concept. 

The    article    indicates    that,    despite 
some  objections  to  this  change,  there  is 
a  continuing  and  growing  trend  toward 
the  4 -day  workweek.  For  those  desiring 
further  information  on  the  4-day  work- 
week. I  would  recommend  a  recent  study 
by     Judi     and     Raymond     Peddersen, 
"Shorter  Workweek,"  which  provides  an 
excellent    introduction    to    the    4-day 
workweek. 
The  article  follows: 
Four-Day  Workweek  Getting  Mixed 
Reception 
(By  Agls  Salpukas) 
DETBorr,  July  15.— Small  companies  at  the 
rate  of  two  a  day  are  switching  to  the  four- 
day  work  week,  but  the  new  schedule  has  yet 
to  become  a  major  trend  in  American  Indus- 
try. 

In  the  two  years  since  the  altered  work 
week  began  to  catch  on.  not  one  major  com- 
pany has  adopted  it  for  all  of  its  work  force. 
However,  some  large  companies,  such  as  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company,  have  put 
part  of  their  clerical  workers  on  it,  and  Pa- 
cific Southwest  Airlines  has  one-half  of  its 
2.400-member  work  force  on  the  four-day 
schedule. 

There  is  little  prospect  that  mass-produc- 
tion industry,  which  Is  largely  unionized,  will 
soon  try  the  new  syst«n,  under  which  work- 
ers normally  have  three  days  off  in  return 
for  working  10-hour  shifts  for  four  days. 

One  major  reason  Is  that  It  has  aroused 
the  opposition  of  the  labor  movement,  which 
views  the  rejuggling  of  days  merely  as  a 
gimmick,  diverting  its  memt>er  from  the  goal 
of  shortening  the  total  number  of  hours 
they  have  to  work. 

Opposition  from  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions was  largely  responsible  for  the  recent 
defeat  of  a  proposed  change  in  the  Walsh- 
Healy  Act,  which  requires  overtime  pay  after 
an  eight-hour  day  from  companies  engaged 
in  Federal  contract  work. 

A  major  obstacle 
Most  small,  nonunion  companies  can  get 
around  the  requirement  by  offsetting  the 
time-and-a-half  provision  and  having  work- 
ers agree  to  take  a  pay  cut  to  balance  things 
out.  But  It  Is  a  major  obstacle  to  companies 
with  unions  that  are  reluctant  to  tamper 
with  ratified  contracts. 

For  the  small  companies,  the  enthusiasm 
is  growing.  Alwut  1.000  of  them,  employing 
about  75.000  workers,  are  now  on  a  four-day 
week,  compared  with  50  companies,  employ- 
ing 10,000  workers,  two  years  ago. 

Most  of  them  report  that  the  benefits,  such 
as  less  absenteeism  and  turnover,  better  xise 
of  plants  and  equipment  and  higher  employe 
morale,  have  become  permanent. 

"It's  beautiful,"  Unda  Laus,  a  21-year-old 
darkroom  technician  at  the  Hoechstetter 
Printing  Company  In  Pittsburgh,  said  in  an 
interview.  "I  traveled  around  the  state  or  to 
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Washington  and  I  dont  have  to  hurry  back 
to  work  Monday  morning." 

"If  I  have  things  to  do  In  town."  she  said. 
•  I  do  them  on  Mondays.  Saturday  when  I 
don't  go  away  I  clean  at  home  or  do  other 
chores.  I'd  never  give  It  up.  What's  an  hour 
or  so  more  a  day  when  I  can  have  Monday 
iill  to  myself." 

Clark  Davis,  a  pressman,  was  not  as  en- 
thusiastic when  the  plant,  specializing  In 
color  lithography,  went  on  a  four-day  week  a 
year  ago.  He  has  a  one-hour  ride  on  a  bus 
each  way  and  so  It's  a  12-hour  day  for  him. 
"But  It's  worked  out  fine,"  he  said.  "I 
spend  weekends  in  Unlontown  with  my  fam- 
ily and  I  can  go  to  the  courthouse  or  take 
care  of  other  business  on  Mondays." 

The  four-day  week  has  proved  Itself  well 
suited  to  police  departments,  car  dealerships 
and  smaller  concerns  employing  profes- 
sionals. 

Some  police  departments.  Including  those 
In  Houston  and  Washington,  have  found  that 
they  can  overlap  their  two,  10-hour  shifts 
and  have  double  the  manpower  on  patrol 
during  high  crime  periods. 

In  Pasadena,  a  suburb  of  90,000  people  near 
Houston,  the  10-hour  day  has  enabled  Police 
Chief  EUU  Means  to  double  the  number  of 
men  on  patrol  between  8  P.M.  and  2  AiJl. 

"With  double  the  number  of  cars,"  he  said, 
"we  can  cut  the  time  of  response  to  police 
calls  from  an  average  of  seven  minutes  to 
three  and  a  half." 

In  the  four  months  since  the  new  week  was 
adopted,  he  said,  there  has  been  a  slight  de- 
crease In  nighttime  burglaries  and  a  big  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  charges  filed  for 
drunken  driving. 

"When  the  Joints  close  up  at  midnight. " 
he  said,  "we're  out  there  on  the  streets  to 
grab  them." 

Since  most  shifts  on  a  four-day  week  begin 
at  8  AJkl.,  when  other  companies  have  estab- 
lished "quiet  periods"  during  which  work- 
ers do  not  have  to  deal  with  customers,  take 
phone  calls  or  go  out  on  asslg^nments. 

At  Ellerbee  Architects  In  St.  Paul,  for  ex- 
ample, where  75  per  cent  of  the  workers  are 
professionals,  there  is  a  quiet  period  from 
7:30  to  10  A.M.  Kenneth  Mahal,  president  of 
the  firm,  said  that  a  5ur\ey  of  500  employes 
showed  almost  unanimous  support  for  the 
change. 

The  four-day  week  has  also  become  popu- 
lar with  car  dealers,  who  have  been  able  to 
stay  open  later  In  the  evening. 

Al  Stokes,  a  'Volkswagen  dealer  who  put  his 
service  and  parts  employees  on  a  four-day 
week  now  stays  open  11  more  hours  a  week. 
"It  meets  the  growing  demand  by  car  owners 
for  longer  and  more  convenient  service 
hours,"  be  said. 

The  shift  can  cause  problems,  too.  John 
Wlerenga,  a  mechanic  at  the  dealership  who 
works  on  a  commission,  said  he  had  been  able 
to  handle  fewer  customers  and  had  lost 
money. 

Some  workers  complain  about  fatigue  on 
a  10-hour  shift.  Velma  McFadden,  who  works 
as  a  teller  at  the  Merchants  Park  Bank  lu 
Houston,  said  she  had  a  problem  getting  up 
at  5:30  In  the  morning.  "I  take  vitamins  from 
getting  too  tired,"  she  said. 

Edmund  OlfTord,  president  of  the  Rockland 
Insurance  Company  in  Boston,  said  that  an 
experiment  with  the  four  day  week  waa  aban- 
doned recently  after  a  year  because  salesmen 
had  to  continue  to  work  flve-hour  days.  "Who 
would  a  saleman  call  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
IriK''"  he  asked. 

He  alao  said  that  people  on  the  8  A.M.-to- 
6  P  M.  shift  did  very  little  work  In  the  last 
hour,  adding:  "They  were  wandering  away 
fruin  their  desks  or  spending  excessive  time 
In  the  ladles'  and  men's  rooms." 

There  are  also  critics  who  contend  that 
shuifllng  the  work  week  may  bring  about 
bonte  temporary  gain  but  that  they  are  of 
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no  lasting  benefit  to  workers  and  actually  put 
greater  pressure  on  them.  Absenteeism  de- 
creases, they  say,  because  It  la  more  costly  to 
lose  one-fourth  of  one's  pay  Instead  of  one- 
flfth. 

There  Is  also  concern  that  the  four-day 
week  may  further  Intensify  the  feeling  that 
work  Is  a  penalty  for  pay  and  leisure. 

Thomas  K.  Connellan,  a  research  associate 
for  the  University  of  Michigan,  said  in  a 
recent  article  that  the  four-day  week  might 
divert  companies  from  dealing  with  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  Job  dissatisfaction. 

LESS    PHILOSOPHICAL 

"The  vast  majority  of  Jobs,  and  this  In- 
cludes positions  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  organizations,  simply  do  not  challenge 
the  ability  of  individuals,"  he  wrote.  The 
four-day  work  week,  he  argued,  does  not 
make  the  nature  of  the  work  Itself  more 
Interesting. 

Unions  are  less  philosophical  In  their  oppo- 
sition. Dominic  Fornaro,  president  of  the 
A.P.L.-C.I.O.  council  In  Baltimore,  said  that 
if  union  members  were  asked  to  work  10 
hours  a  day  for  four  days  they  should  be 
paid  time-and-a-half  for  the  last  two  hours. 

It  was  the  Issue  of  overtime  that  led  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  and  the  Chrys- 
ler Corporation  to  end  talks  concerning  the 
four-day  week  a  year  ago.  Chrysler  contended 
that  10-hour  shifts  would  be  difficult  to  In- 
corporate Into  plants  that  now  operate  24 
hours  on  three  shifts  of  eight  hours. 

There  Is  also  some  concern  that  moon- 
lighting would  Increase,  Intensifying  the  Job 
shortage. 

A  survey  of  51  companies  on  the  four-day 
week  made  by  the  School  of  Business  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  found  that  10  per 
cent  of  the  workers  chose  to  get  a  second 
Job.  This  Is  two  times  as  high  as  the  na- 
tional average  of  5  per  cent  of  all  employed 
persons  who  have  two  Jobs. 

But  the  survey  also  showed  that  about 
two-thirds  of  the  workers  liked  their  work 
more  than  before  and  that  only  one  of  six 
was  more  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day  than 
before  the  new  work  week. 

Supporters  of  the  movement  are  optimis- 
tic. They  feel  they  are  part  of  a  general  trend 
In  which  workers  prefer  to  have  their  leisure 
In  bigger  chunks,  allowing  them  to  take 
longer  trips  or  finish  work  at  home. 

Gus  Slrotzkl.  a  four-day  supervisor  at  a 
Colonial  Carbon  plant  In  suburban  Chicago, 
said:  "I  accomplish  much  more.  I  have  more 
time  with  my  family." 

His  sister-in-law.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Czajka,  who 
Is  a  packer  at  the  same  plant,  said  she  en- 
joyed saving  one  trip  to  work  each  week. 
"The  Fridays  off  are  valuable  to  me,"  she 
said.  "I  do  my  shopping  and  beat  the  Satur- 
day rush.  I  don't  know  what  we'd  do  with- 
out my  Fridays. " 
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respect  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

The  organization  has  sponsored  and 
contributed  to  such  benevolent  and 
worthwhile  causes  as  the  relief  of  vic- 
tims of  the  Florida  hurricane,  the  Mis- 
souri flood,  the  Turkish  earthquake,  and 
the  war  orphans  of  Greece. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  the  organiza- 
tion contributes  to  the  betterment  of 
American  life  by  offering  scholarships  to 
deserving  high  school  students  and  by 
promoting  participation  in  civic  or- 
ganizations to  insure  responsive  and 
honest  government. 

While  I  have  mentioned  only  a  limited 
number  of  AHEPA's  activities,  I  wish  to 
commend  all  their  efforts  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  they  will  continue  and 
expand  these  admirable  projects  in  the 
future. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AHEPA 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Order  of  Ahepa  on  the  occasion 
of  their  golden  anniversary  wluch  is 
being  celebrated  this  month. 

AHEPA's  objectives  are  numerous; 
they  include  the  promotion  and  en- 
couragement of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  instruction  of  its  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government  and  in  the  recognition  and 


THE  MYTH  OP  SO-CALLED  EXECU- 
TIVE PRIVILEGE— PROFESSOR 
BERGER  SUGGESTS  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION  TO  REGAIN  ITS 
LOST  POWERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25,  1972,  I  placed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record — page  19060 — the  text  of 
a  remarkable  statement  by  Prof.  Raoul 
Berger,  Charles  Warren,  senior  fellow 
in  legal  history  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  which  he  totally  destroyed  the 
constitutional  and  historical  basis  of 
the  so-called  doctrine  of  "executive 
privilege."  Professor  Berger,  a  well- 
known  legal  historian  and  author,  is  a 
recognized  expert  on  this  subject.  His 
statement  was  presented  to  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee  during  our  hearings 
on  the  denial  of  information  by  the 
Executive  to  Congress — part  of  our  ex- 
haustive study  of  Government  informa- 
tion policies  and  practices. 

A  clear  summary  of  Professor  Berger's 
arguments  against  "executive  privilege" 
and  some  suggested  actions  which  Con- 
gress could  take  to  restore  our  preroga- 
tives as  a  coequal  branch  of  Government 
were  contained  in  a  recent  article  by 
Sareen  R.  Gerson  in  the  Boston  Globe 
for  July  23.  1972.  So  that  all  Members 
may  share  the  views  of  Professor  Berger 
on  this  vital  matter,  I  am  inserting  the 
full  text  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Doctrine  of  "ExECtrnvE  Privilege" : 

Nixon  Men  Remain  Incommunicado 

(By  Sareen  R.  Gerson) 

Washington. — Retired  law  professor  Raoul 
Berger,  whose  book  "Impeachment:  Some 
Constitutional  Problems"  will  be  published 
this  fall,  Is  trying  to  quicken  congressional 
courage  against  White  House  claims  of  "ex- 
ecutive privilege." 

A  senior  fellow  at  Harvard  Law  School.  Ber- 
ger testified  this  spring  before  Rep.  William 
S.  Moorhead's  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee,  wh'ch 
is  looking  Into  President  Nixon's  growing 
controls  over  information. 

"I  have  no  favors  to  ask — I'm  retired  and 
devoting  myself  to  writing — but  for  God's 
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sake  do  something,  get  on  with  it :  your  task 
goes  to  the  roots  of  American  government," 
Berger  said. 

REVIVAL    OF    POWER 

Berger  wants  Congress  to  revive  the  use  of 
Its  contempt  power,  authorizing  the  scrgeant- 
at-arms  to  physically  arrest  recalcitrant  wit- 
nesses ..nd  lock  them  up. 

The  Ni.xon  Administration  claims  for  "ex- 
ecutive privilege"  to  shut  off  congressional  in- 
quiry have  no  real  precedent  in  history,  Ber- 
ger said.  Instances  cited  by  William  Rehn- 
quist  when  he  was  assistant  attorney  general 
•went  back  no  further  than  the  Truman  Ad- 
ministration." Reducing  the  "privilege"  con- 
cept to  a  sort  of  Johnny-come-lately  mythol- 
ogy, Berger  said  there  is  plenty  of  precedent 
for  Congress'  role  as  "the  Grand  Inquest  of 
the  Nation,"  'uut  no  comparable  history  for 
the  "executive  privilege  "  claim. 

"What  you  have  here  is  a  brand  new  doc- 
trine called  geographic  location:  if  you're 
located  on  the  "White  House  staff,  you've  got 
immunity,"  he  said. 

For  more  than  two  hours,  Berger  spoke  and 
answered  questions,  reviewing  the  pre-con- 
stitutional  theory  of  separation  of  powers, 
and  Congress'  right  of  inquiry.  Even  the 
originator  of  the  doctrine  of  separate 
branches  of  goverement,  the  French  philos- 
opher Montesquieu,  whose  works  greatly 
influenced  the  US  Constitution,  said  that  the 
legislature  "should  have  the  means  of  ex- 
amining in  what  manner  its  laws  have  been 
executed  by  the  public  officials,"  he  said. 

The  US  Supreme  Court  in  1927,  in  the  wake 
of  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals,  gave  broad  in- 
terpretation to  Congress'  investigative 
powers. 

Berger  also  gave  his  course  for  immediate 
action : 

"Pick  a  lesser  man,"  he  suggested  (mean- 
ing, presumably,  someone  less  than  Peter 
Flanagan  or  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger).  "One  of 
the  bureau  chiefs. 

"Ask  for  Information.  Issue  a  subpoena. 
If  he  falls  to  appear,  have  your  sergeant-at- 
anns  arrest  him.  Lock  him  up. 

"He  has  to  begin  a  habeas  corpus  suit  to 
get  out,  and  the  court  has  got  to  decide  it. 
I  don't  see  how  the  court  could  dodge  It. 

"It  won't  require  an  endless  series  of  con- 
tempt and  the  President  and  his  staff  will 
comply,"  he  said. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  a  long-range  basis,  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate use  of  the  contempt  power,  Berger  urged 
Congress  to : 

Amend  the  1928  statute  which  requires 
the  executive  branch  to  furnish  informa- 
tion to  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, by  adding  the  right  for  Congress  to  take 
Into  court  any  ofHcial  denying  testimony  or 
documents. 

Authorize,  by  specific  statute,  a  suit 
against  any  member  of  the  Executive  Branch 
who  refuses  to  testify  before  the  committee. 

Appoint  permanent  legal  counsel  to 
bring  such  suits  on  behalf  of  Congress  (and 
to  screen  all  suits  proposed  by  Congress,  In 
order  to  prevent  abuses. ) 

Make  cut-off  of  funds  explicitly  dependent 
on  Information  ("no  information,  no 
funds.") 

At  the  very  least,  Berger  advised  (adding 
that  "for  one  thing,  it  would  hit  the  front 
pages").  Congress  could  boldly  ask  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  appoint  a  special  counsel  to 
represent  Congress  in  such  actions — on  the 
theory  that  the  Attorney  General,  represent- 
ing the  executive,  would  have  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

COURT    JURISDICTION 

Berger  favored  putting  great  controver- 
sies— particularly  on  questions  of  boundaries 
of  power — into  the  laps  of  the  cotirt. 

Although  he  knows  of  no  case  where  a 
Congressional  suit  about  "executive  privi- 
lege"  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  courts. 
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Berger  does  not  think  the  Supreme  Court 
would  disclaim  Jurisdiction. 

Nor  would  public  opinion  sympathize  with 
lawbreakers,  he  maintained. 

"If  you  don't  play  a  role,  do  something 
decisive,  the  American  democracy  is  In  peril: 
the  root  of  our  government  is  information," 
ho  said. 

Subcommittee  chairman  Moorhead  (D-Pa.) 
said  that  If  the  President  had  "a  very  few 
private  advisers,  that  would  be  one  thing — 
but  when  decisions  appear  to  be  made  by  this 
very  large  White  House  staff  who  claim  not 
to  be  available  to  Congress,  that's  another." 

Moorhead  admitted  that  "Congress  is  no 
longer  the  first  branch  of  government:  in- 
stead of  having  representative  democracy, 
every  four  years  we  elect  a  man  who  is  a 
dictator  for  four  years." 

"There  is  a  crisis  in  government,"  Berger 
continued,  "when  top  level  decisions  are 
made  in  secret  and  you  don't  know  until 
something  Is  done.  The  public  doesn't  know 
that  the  power  Truman  used  going  into 
Korea,  and  the  power  Nixon  is  using  in 
Vietnam,  is  not  a  constitutional  power." 

HISTORICAL   BASE 

On  the  role  played  by  Henry  Kissinger, 
Berger  had  these  comments:  "The  Secretary 
of  State  himself  enjoys  no  immunity,  but 
here  we  have  a  man  who  is  de  facto  secretary 
of  state  and  he  is  incommunicado,  claimed 
to  be  unaccountable  to  Congress.  This  is  a 
vastly  overrated  exercise  of  privilege. 

"I'm  not  saying  there  may  not  prove  to  be 
desirable  areas  of  accommodation.  You  may 
feel  it  Is  undesirable  to  press  Kissinger  on 
everything  he  has  told  the  President,  but 
it  is  a  healthy  thing  to  stress  constitutional 
power. 

"Congress  is  treated  like  an  office  boy,"  he 
said.  "That's  up  to  you  to  correct;  the  exec- 
utive won't  do  it." 


JACK  W.  GORE  OP  PORT  LAUDER- 
DALE NEWS  WINS  AMA  EDITO- 
RIAL AWARD 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  24,  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  became  a  national 
problem,  the  Congress  and  the  various 
States  and  local  governments  have  tried 
to  respond  in  a  number  of  ways  in  order 
to  stem  this  growing  menace. 

Mr.  Jack  Gore,  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News,  authored  two  columns 
which  reflect  on  this  national  problem. 
One  details  the  death  of  a  young  boy 
who  had  experimented  with  LSD.  The 
other  pointed  out  the  need  for  the 
Government  to  do  more  in  treating  the 
thousands  of  returning  veterans  who 
have  become  addicted. 

For  his  efforts,  Mr.  Gore  was  awarded 
a  first  place  in  the  1971  Medical  Jour- 
nalism Awards  which  were  presented  at 
the  American  Medical  Association  meet- 
ing in  Los  Angeles.  Gore  was  the  only 
winner  in  the  editorial  writing  category. 

Although  both  columns  were  written 
more  than  a  year  ago,  the  message  of 
both  are  as  valid  today  as  when  they 
were  written. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert 
both  columns  into  the  Record  for  the 
interest  and  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  congratulate  Mr.  Gore  for  a 
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job  well  done  in  an  area  which  vitally 
needs  attention: 

Tragic  Death  of  Youth  Should  Be 
Warwinc  to  Drug  "Experimenters" 
While  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  mo- 
tivation that  drives  young  people  or  any- 
body else  to  experiment  with  dangerous 
drugs,  the  tragic  story  of  the  14-year-old  boy 
who  died  at  Memorial  Hospital  last  Friday 
afternoon  should  give  some  second  thoughts 
to  all  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  give 
these  drugs  a  whirl,  or  who  might  even  now 
be  following  the  same  path  this  boy  took. 

We  can  understand  well  enough  the  tre- 
mendous upsurge  in  this  country  in  the  use 
of  marijuana,  particularly  among  the 
younger  generation,  as  the  addictive  or  harm- 
ful nature  of  that  particular  drug  on  the  hu- 
man body  has  yet  to  be  proved,  so  we  are 
told    bv  anv  solid  medical  evidence. 

Manv  young  people  tend  to  look  upon  the 
use  of  marijuana  as  no  worse  than  having  a 
few  alcoholic  drinks  or  smoking  cigarettes. 

The  use  of  some  of  these  other  so-called 
"hard "  drugs,  however,  is  something  else 
again  as  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of  medi- 
cal evidence  to  show  what  these  drugs  can 
do  to  the  mind  and  body.  Thus,  we  simply 
cannot  understand  why  anybody  in  his  right 
minn  and  In  full  knowledge  of  what  can  hap- 
pen to  him  as  a  result  of  experimenting  with 
these  drugs  will  even  try  one  the  first  time. 

For  those  who  might  still  doubt  what  can 
happen  we  suggest  they  read  and  then  read 
again  last  Sundays  front  page  story  of  young 
Robert  Dietrick. 

Here  was  a  boy  who  had  a  tremendously 
bright  future.  He  was  extremely  popular  with 
his  classmates  at  Nova  High  School  and  was 
regarded  as  a  leader  in  almost  every  respect. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  however.  Robert 
Dietrick  got  on  the  drug  kick.  One  of  his 
friends  told  police  he  and  young  Dietrick 
first  experimented  with  LSD  around  Decem- 
ber. Whatever  the  date,  it  didn't  take  long 
for  LSD  to  wreak  havoc  on  the  boy. 

According  to  his  parenU,  they  didn't  even 
know  the  boy  had  been  taking  drugs  untU 
the  afternoon  he  died  In  the  hospital.  Even 
though  seven  specialists  did  their  best  to 
keep  the  youth  alive,  and  even  brought  in 
an  experimental  machine  that  breaks  down 
the  blood,  too  much  damage  had  been  done. 
An  autopsy  reportedly  showed  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  his  liver  was  ahnost  gone 
and  his  brain  was  totally  gone. 

The  doctors  have  Indicated  it  was  too  many 
USD  tablets  or  because  he  got  hold  of  some 
that  were  "real  bummers  "  that  brought  on 
his  horrible  death.  And  what  makes  things 
even  worse  for  his  stepfather  and  mother,  is 
the  unverified  suspicion  that  somebody 
might  have  sneaked  into  the  boy's  room  in 
the  hospital  and  given  him  more  drugs. 

Whether  that  be  true  or  not  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing,  but  we  do  know  that  14-year- 
old  Robert  Dietrick  Is  dead  today  and  his 
death  should  serve  as  a  grim  reminder  of 
what  can  happen,  and  with  Increasmg  fre- 
quencv  does  happen  these  days  to  young- 
sters who  casually  disregard  warnings  about 
experimenting  with  hard-core  drugs. 

Young  Dietrlck's  death  has  already  had  one 
noteworthy  effect.  It  has  caused  a  friend  who 
experimented  with  LSD  with  him  to  swear  off 
drugs  completley  and  to  launch  a  one-man 
crusade  to  convince  every  youngster  he 
knows  who  Is  taking  drugs  to  kick  the  habit 
before  it  is  too  late. 

When  this  boy  was  asked  what  he  thought 
about  using  drugs  now  that  he  had  seen 
his  erstwhile  best  friend  die  of  the  effects,  it 
dldnt  take  him  long  to  answer. 

•It  Is  the  worst  thuig  In  the  whole  world 
that  could  possibly  ever  happen  to  anyone. " 
he  sadly  remarked. 

"They  are  curiosity  killed  the  cat,  this 
time  It  kUled  Bob,"  he  added. 

Perhaps  the  150  or  so  other  youths  whom 
young  Dietrlck's   friend   says  he   personally 
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knows  are  Involved  In  drug  abuse  wUl  listen 
now  to  one  of  their  own  age  group  who  baa 
hi'd  a  first-hand  experience  with  the  tragic 
iliTnage  drugs  can  cause  to  the  mind  and  the 
bodv.  Perhaps,  also,  the  other  revelations 
'ha I  have  so  far  come  out  of  this  tragic  In- 
cirlent  will  help  to  further  alert  parents  and 
' '  hool  officials  to  the  spreading  menace  of 
drug  peddling  in  and  around  our  public 
schools  and  bring  about  a  more  effective 
crackdown  on  this  nasty  business. 

As  we  said  above,  we  don't  know  what 
motivates  bn>  youngster  to  fool  around  with 
hard  core  drugs  when  they  should  know  they 
are  taking  a  terrible  chance  of  blowing  their 
minds  and  wrecking  their  bodies  for  some 
kind  of  a  temporary  thrill. 

Yet.  they  are  doing  it.  and  the  tragedy  of 
it  is  that  more  and  more  of  them  aren't  find- 
ing out  until  it  is  too  late  they  have  taken 
an  almost  Irreversible  path  to  their  own 
destruction. 

That's  why  we  advise  these  youngsters  to 
read  and  reread  the  Robert  Dletrick  story. 
It's  not  a  pleasant  story,  btit  maybe  what 
happened  to  him  could  well  cause  others  of 
his  age  group  to  walk  away  from  drugs 
before  they  meet  the  same  kind  of  fate. 

GO\TRNMENT    MtJST    TREAT    SERVICEMEN    WHO 

Are  Addicted  To  Drugs 

One  of  the  more  sickening  aspects  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  and  one  which  makes  it  a 
good  bit  different  than  any  other  this  nation 
has  ever  fought,  is  the  now  admitted  fact 
that  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  men 
coming  back  home  from  the  war  are  return- 
ing as  confirmed  drug  addicts. 

For  a  long  while  Defense  Department  offi- 
cials, while  aware  of  this  growing  problem, 
tended  to  shrug  It  off  as  a  matter  of  minor 
consequence  and  Involving  a  very  small 
number  of  individuals. 

Now,  however,  even  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  being  forced  to  admit  It  Is  fast  be- 
coming a  major  problem  that  poses  serious 
consequences,  not  only  to  the  military  estab- 
lishment but  to  the  returning  servicemen 
who  are  coming  back  to  this  country  hooked 
on  hard  drugs. 

What  Is  complicating  the  problem  no  end 
Is  the  ready  availability  and  the  low  price  of 
the  so-called  hard  drugs  In  Vietnam.  An- 
other complicating  factor  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  U.S.  troops  still  In  Vietnam  have 
been  withdrawn  from  combat  posltlon.5,  and 
now  have  a  lot  more  leisure  time  and  oppor- 
tunities to  fall  victim  to  the  hard-drug  habit. 

As  a  consequence,  more  and  more  service- 
men are  getting  "hooked."  When  a  OI  addict 
is  detected,  the  military  procedure  now  In 
effect  Is  to  put  the  Individual  through  a 
physical  withdrawal  treatment  and  then 
hand  him  a  dl.schargc. 

But.  as  Rep.  Paul  Rogers,  who  Is  chair- 
man of  the  House  Health  Subcommittee,  has 
pointed  out.  the  chances  of  such  Individuals 
staying  off  drugs  after  being  discharged  are 
slim. 

He  knows  from  all  the  anguished  letters 
he  has  been  receiving  from  distraught  par- 
ents that  the  military's  system  of  handling 
drug  addicts  iTn't  working.  More  often  than 
not.  it  tends  to  turn  loose  on  society  what 
Pep.  Rogers  terms  as  a  "human  time  bomb," 
who  hasn't  been  cured  of  his  drug  habit,  ard 
•.'.ho  soon  finds  that  feeding  the  habit  here 
in  the  U.S.  can  cost  him  up  to  5200  per  d.iy 
for  the  san-.e  quality  of  drugs  that  cost  a 
I'.ny  f'artlon  of  tha*  amount   in   Vietnam. 

Rep.  Rogers  has  also  pointed  out.  however, 
t*-a:  rr.anv  other  drug  addicts  aren't  de- 
'♦■c-ed  w>.ile  in  the  service,  and  these  return 
home  to  learn  they  are  stuck  In  an  almost 
impossible  situation. 

If  they  aren't  wealthy  enough  to  afford  a 
»200-a-day  habit,  the  Florida  congressman 
i.as  staled,  each  addict  "will  result  In  a 
J20000  to  t30,000-»-year  walking  crlm« 
wRve  to  a  community." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  of  the  letters  Rep.  Rogers  has  received 
came  from  a  Fort  Lauderdale  businessman 
who  explained  what  had  happened  to  his 
grandson  who  had  become  a  heroin  addict 
while  in  the  military  service. 

"They  knew  he  was  a  confirmed  addict,  yet 
they  palmed  him  off  on  society,"  the  busi- 
nessman wrote. 

"This  boy  has  been  a  problem  to  all  of  us, 
and  he  has  practically  killed  his  mother  with 
his  badgering  her  for  money  for  drugs.  He 
has  impoverished  her  and  made  a  nervous 
wreck  out  of  her"  the  letter  writer  added.  The 
bu'-inessman  concluded  his  letter  by  stating 
that  at  the  time  his  letter  was  written  his 
grandson  had  been  arrested  and  was  in  Jail. 

This  isn't  a  unique  case;,  according  to  Rep. 
Rogers.  In  the  past  few  weeks  he  has  had  a 
number  of  similar  letters  from  parents  ap- 
pealing for  his  help  in  getting  their  sons  into 
a  rehabilitation  program  to  cure  a  drug  habit 
they  had  picked  up  In  the  service. 

As  a  re.=;\ilt  of  such  letters  and  other  evi- 
dence he  ha.5  received,  all  indicating  that  GI 
drug  abu.'ie  is  mounting,  Rep.  Rogers  Intro- 
duced legl.=lation  this  week  to  require  the 
armed  forces  to  Identify,  treat  and  rehabili- 
tate servicemen  who  are  addicts. 

This  is  hardly  asking  too  much.  If  the 
military  establishment  can't  keep  hard  drugs 
out  of  the  hands  of  oiu-  servicemen,  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  responsibility  of  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  see  that  addicts  are  detected 
and  given  adequate  rehabilitative  treatment 
before  they  are  discharged  and  turned  loose 
on  society. 

According  to  Rep.  Rogers,  there  may  be  as 
many  as  40,000  drug  addicts  still  stationed  in 
Vietnam,  and  with  these  men  due  to  be  re- 
turned home  at  a  stepped-up  pace  in  coming 
months.  It  Is  easy  to  see  what  can  and  no 
doubt  win  happen  If  the  majority  of  these 
addicts  aren't  detected,  treated  and  rehabili- 
tated before  they  are  given  a  final  discharge. 

Wotmded  veterans  certainly  aren't  dis- 
charged before  everything  possible  in  the  way 
of  adequate  medical  care  is  given  them.  Even 
after  treatment  and  eventual  discharge,  they 
still  qualify  for  further  care,  it  needed,  and 
they  al.so  are  entitled  to  disability  payments. 

A  returning  veteran  who  has  picked  up  a 
hardcore  drug  habit  while  in  the  service  is. 
in  most  cases,  far  worse  off  than  a  wounded 
veteran.  It  may  not  be  the  military's  fault  he 
became  an  adidct,  but  if  it  hapi>ened  while 
the  man  was  in  the  .ser\ice,  the  armed  forces 
have  a  clear  responsibility  to  provide  the  man 
with  tiie  best  curative  treatment  pos.slble  be- 
fore he  is  discharged  to  resume  his  civilian 
life. 

This  Is  what  Rep.  Rogers'  leglslallon  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish,  and  while  the  Congress 
isn't  noted  for  its  speed  in  approving  any- 
thing but  emergency  bills,  this  is  a  bill  that 
certainly  Justifies  quick  approval  by  both 
the  HoM.'-e  and  fne  Senate. 
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R.  HAROLD  DeLOZIER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNE.SSFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cess .story  of  R.  Harold  Deljozier,  of 
Maryville,  Tenn.,  reaflRrms  the  notion 
that  America  is  still  a  land  where  dreams 
are  realized  through  hard  work  and  self- 
.sacriflce. 

Today,  Harold  DcLozier's  early  em- 
ployers have  still  not  forgotten  the  de- 
termination and  dedication  of  purpose 
which  allowed  this  outstanding  Tennes- 
sean  to  fulfill  his  dreams  and  ambitions. 


One  of  these  employers,  the  Bloimt  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Maryville,  has  published 
a  summary  of  Harold's  journey  on  the 
road  to  success,  so  that  others  traveling 
the  same  path  may  find  encouragement 
and  hope  in  his  story. 

The  following  is  Bloimt  National 
Bank's  tribute  to  a  self-made  man— R. 
Harold  DeLozier: 

R.  Hap.old  DeLozuir 
(By  Ken  Powers) 

It  has  become  popular  In  recent  years  to 
scoff  at  talk  of  "the  self-made  man."  But 
what  is  popular  is  not  always  correct.  In  spite 
of  all  the  arguments  to  the  contrary,  "the 
self-made  man"  Is  still  "the  American  dream." 
R.  Harold  DeLozier,  a  director  of  Blount  Na- 
tional Bank,  is  a  local  example. 

Born  in  Wlldwood  Community,  east  of 
Maryville,  a  year  before  Kaiser  Wilhelm's 
Prussian  armies  Introduced  the  world  to 
global  war.  Harold  DeLozier  reached  adult- 
hood as  the  U.S.  and  the  world  entered  "The 
Great  Depression."  There  was  little  hope  for 
a  young  man;  Jobs  were  scarce;  relief  lines 
were  long;  the  "hobo"  was  rapidly  becoming 
an  American  symbol.  But  DeLozier  refused 
to  accept  this  bleak  and  uninspiring  world 
as  the  end  of  opportunity. 

Penniless,  but  willing  to  work,  he  entered 
Draughon's  Business  College  In  the  spring 
of  1932.  DeLozier  fired  the  furnace  in  the 
teacher's  home  in  return  for  a  room.  After 
the  morning  stoking,  he  delivered  the  Knox- 
ville  Journal,  until  classtime.  After  morning 
classes,  DeLozier  hurried  to  Miller's  cafeteria. 
This  third  Job  earned  him  his  lunch  and  $5 
per  week.  A  year  later,  he  graduated  from 
the  College,  having  completed  all  courses  re- 
quired for  a  diploma  In  general  bvislness — 
with  an  average  of  94.75  percent. 

His  first  regular  job  was  tis  an  order  clerk 
at  C.  M.  McClung's,  a  Knoxvllle  hardware 
firm.  Eighteen  months  later,  he  returned  to 
Maryville,  which  he  calls  "the  capital  of  the 
world"  because  of  Its  beauty  and  friendly 
people.  He  Joined  Blount  National  Bank, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  bank  employees 
to  four.  During  his  year  and  a  half  with 
the  bank,  DeLozier  worked  In  all  phases  of 
the  business,  from  teller  to  posting  clerk  to 
making  loans. 

At  the  age  of  22,  he  left  the  security  of 
being  an  employee  to  establish  his  own  busi- 
ness— DeLozier  Insurance  Agency,  in  which 
he  is  still  active  today.  "I  liked  working  in 
the  bank."  he  says,  "but  I  wanted  to  have 
my  own  business,  and  Insurance  goes  well 
with  banking."  In  only  eight  years,  he  had 
built  a  reputation  for  competence  and 
honesty  that  earned  him  national  recognition 
in  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company  maga- 
zine. DeLozier  says  that  honesty  Is  all-Im- 
portant— "There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  little 
bit  dlshoiiest.  One  is  honest,  or  he  is  not." 

In  1945,  Harold  DeLozier  and  Beryl  Bred- 
love  pledged  marriage  vows.  They  became  as- 
sociates in  serving  Maryvllle's  insurance 
needs.  Mrs.  DeLozier  remains  active  in  the 
agency,  and  her  husband  says  with  obvious 
pride,  "She  is  a  well-informed  Insurance 
l.idy.  Our  clients  don't  hesitate  to  discuss 
their  problems  with  her."  The  DeLozier's 
daughter.  Kathy,  is  presently  employed  in 
t;ie  bank's  computer  department. 

One  of  the  two  charier  members  remain- 
ing active  in  Maryville  Lions  Club,  DeLozier 
lias  served  as  president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer, and  as  zone  secretary-treasurer.  A  32nd 
decree  Mason,  he  Is  member  of  Knoxvllle 
Consistory.  DeLozier  has  been  a  member  of 
Blount  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "for 
a  long  time."  and  Is  a  member  of  Maryvllle's 
First  Baptist  Church. 

Appointed  to  the  bank's  board  of  directors 
in  1946,  DeLozier  Is  thankful  for  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had  to  serve  the  people  of 
Blount    County.    Looking   back   upon   those 
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dark  years  of  his  youth,  he  says,  "There  is 
always  some  sunshine,  somewhere.  Tou  Just 
have  to  look  for  It." 

Harold  DeLozier  Is  the  kind  of  man  who 
had  made  Blouijt  National  "The  Leader."  He 
Is  typical  of  the  American  dream;  success- 
ful because  he  would  not  accept  defeat. 


LIMITA-nON  ON  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  expected 
that  this  House  will,  as  part  of  the  whole 
Congress,  shortly  consider  for  approval, 
an  "executive  agreement,"  limiting  of- 
fensive weapons  between  the  United 
States  and  So'viet  Russia.  Likewise,  the 
Senate  will  consider  a  "treaty"  limiting 
defensive  weapons. 

Since  I  was  puzzled  by  the  rationale 
for  treating  the  offensive  weapons  in  an 
executive  agreement,  and  the  defensive 
weapons  in  a  treaty,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
inquiring  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
While  I  could  hav^  addi'essed  the  same 
question  to  the  Department  of  State,  it 
struck  me  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
might  be  more  objective  in  their  response. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  provided 
a  very  interesting  statement  that  does 
point  out  some  differences  in  the  two 
avenues  for  consummating  the  total  pact 
with  Soviet  Russia.  Whether  these  differ- 
ences justify  the  two  avenues,  one  a 
treaty  on  defensive  weapons  to  pass  the 
Senate,  the  other  an  executive  agree- 
ment on  offensive  weapons  to  pass  the 
whole  Congress,  I  am  not  attempting  to 
assert.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  ex- 
planation offered  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  memorandum  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  appears  below : 
The  Library  or  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

Washington.  DC,  July  14,  1972. 
To:  Honorable  John  G.  Dow. 
From:  Lenelce  N.  Wu,  Analyst  In  Interna- 
tional Relations. 
Via:   Chief,  Foreign  Affairs  Division. 
Subject:    Information   on  the   form  of  the 
SALT  agreements  and  pertinent  Congres- 
sional action. 
It  appears  from  the  statements  of  Execu- 
tive officials  that  the  basis  few  their  decision 
to  use  two  kinds  of  international  agreements 
from   the    strategic    arms    limitation    talks 
(SALT)    may  be  found   In  certain  distinc- 
tions between  the  terms  of  each  agreement. 
The  treaty,  which  deals  with  the  defensive 
weapons    systems     (primarily     antlballistic 
missiles  or  ABMs),  Is  of  unlimited  duration. 
Moreover,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
further   elaboration    of   the   terms   of    this 
treaty  or  even  further  limits  on  defensive 
weapons  systems  In  general.  Is  not  an  imme- 
diate concern  to  either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  United  States.  Different  considerations 
apply  In  the  case  of  the  executive  agreement. 
In  the  first  place,  this  agreement  concerns 
offensive  weapons  and  Its  terms  apply  for 
five  years  only.  In  a  press  conference  In  Mos- 
cow,  Presidential    adviser    Henry    Kissinger 
pointed  out  that  In  the   case  of  offensive 
weapons,  "the   altuAtion  was   so  complex." 
and  therefore,  the  current  agreement  "wm 
an  Inevitable  first  step  to  get  an  end  of  the 
production    (of    offensive    weapons)    for    a 
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while  before  one  could  make  a  rational  agree- 
ment on  the  permanent  arrangement."  >  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Rogers  described  the 
agreement  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  "temporary  and  not  compre- 
hensive," and  it  was  hoped  to  replace  it  "by 
a  more  complete  agreement  in  treaty  form 
covering  strategic  offensive  weapons."  » 

An  additional  point  which  various  Admin- 
istration officials  have  reiterated  Involves  the 
relationship  between  the  two  agreements. 
Representative  of  U.S.  policy  on  this  question 
is  a  statement  by  Secretary  Rogers,  who  said 
that  "if  an  agreement  providing  for  more 
complete  strategic  offensive  arms  limitations 
were  achieved  within  five  years,  ...  It  would 
CDnstltute  a  basis  for  withdrawal  from  the 
I  ABM)  Treaty."^  In  general,  one  might  con- 
clude that  the  different  forms  were  used  to 
accommodate  differences  in  the  scope  and 
duration  of  the  limitations  on  o.Teusive  and 
defensive  weapons  systems,  but  that  the  two 
agreements  are  not  unrelated  to  each  other. 
The  second  question,  regarding  the  basis  for 
seeking  Congressional  approval  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agreement  can  be  answered  by  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961, 
which  established  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  It  requires  that  any 
agreement  which  limits  U.S.  arms  must  have 
Congressional  approval.  The  complete  text 
is  as  follows: 

...  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  this 
chapter  or  any  other  law  that  will  obligate 
the  United  States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or 
to  limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of 
the  United  States,  except  pursuant  to  the 
treaty  making  power  of  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  or  unless  authorized  by 
further  affirmative  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.' 

Although  the  Administration  has  asked  for 
congressional  approval  of  the  executive  agree- 
ment through  Joint  resolution,  we  have  not 
found  any  Instance  In  which  Executive 
spokesmen  have  specifically  mentioned  this 
provision  as  the  reason  for  this  action. 

If  this  Service  can  be  of  further  assistance, 
please  let  us  know. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  Office  of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Release.  May  27,  1972.  pp.  6-7. 

'  The  Secretary  of  State.  St*tement  in  Sup- 
port of  the  SALT  Agreements  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  June  19.  1972. 
p.  24.  18. 

'Ibid.  pp.  16-17. 

« U.S.  Code,  1964  edition.  Title  22.  Chapter 
35,  2573.  p.  4719. 


FOUR  MYTHS  ABOUT  WORLD 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
have  often  been  accused  by  those  in  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere  of  being  "naive"  In 
their  approach  to  international  affairs. 
Always  prepared  to  believe  the  best  of 
our  adversaries,  we  have  tended,  in  many 
instances,  to  underestimate  their  own 
dedication  to  a  dogmatic  ideology. 

Today,  when  Communist  leaders  say 
that  they  seek  "peaceful  coexistence,"  we 
seem  prepared,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to 
forget  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  Invasion  of 
Hungary  and  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  per- 
secution of  religious  and  indigenous  cul- 
tures, and  the  huge  buildup  of  Soviet 
arms  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Indian 
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Ocean,  the  North  Atlantic,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Too  many  Americans,  it  seems,  have 
forgotten  that  actions  and  not  words  are 
the  true  mark  of  a  nation,  as  they  are  of 
a  man.  While  the  words  have  changed, 
the  actions,  unfortunately,  have  not. 

Prof.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren  of  Le 
Moyne  College  recently  set  forth  what 
he  considered  to  be  four  myths  now 
prevalent  in  American  thinking  about 
world  affairs. 

One  of  these  myths  is  that : 

"The  international  Communist  movement 
no  longer  exists,  thus  the  danger  has  dis- 
sipated." Professor  Bouscaren  notes,  in  re- 
sponse, that  'The  1971  24th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Parly,  Soviet  Union,  was  at- 
tended by  most  Communist  parties  in  the 
world  .  .  .  Brezhnev  and  Gromyk,  boasted 
of  gains  in  Latin  America,  the  \>.takeued 
Western  position  on  Germany  and  Berlin,  ard 
the  consolidation  of  control  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland,  and  gams  in  the  Middle 
East,   South  and  Sout'neasi   Asia. 

To  the  idea  that  "the  cold  wai'  is  a 
thins  of  the  past"  and  that  "cold  war- 
riors sliould  adjust  to  the  realities  of  de- 
tente,"  Professor  Bouscaren  responds: 

Tell  it  to  Hanoi.  Cairo  and  Moscow.  They 
are  the  cold  warriors  who  refuse  to  cease 
and  desist.  The  current  Communist  invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  is  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Prague  Spring  of  1968  and  the  June  1967 
war  in  the  Middle  East 

Professor  Bouscaren  concludes  Uiai : 
Our  experience  In  Berlin,  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Lebanon. 
South  Korea  and  South  Vietnam  indicate 
that  adventurism  won't  Just  blow  awtv.  It 
must  be  stopped.  If  we  do  not  neeotlate  from 
strength,  there  Is  no  chance  for  realistic  ad- 
justments anywhere. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  the  wishful 
thinkers  who  proclaim  that  the  cold 
war  is  over  are  not  correct.  The  cold 
war  will  not  be  over  until  world  com- 
munism ceases  its  aggressive  aims  and 
policies.  That  day  is  not  yet  upon  us. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Professor  Bouscarens  thoughtful  article. 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Jime  27.  1972,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  June  27.  1972) 

Fotm  "Myths" 

(By  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren) 

1.  The  international  Communist  movement 
no  longer  exiJts,  thus  the  danger  has  dissi- 
pated. 

The  1969  Moecow  meeting  of  Commv.nist 
and  workers  parties,  together  with  "anti- 
Imperlallst  forces"  was  attended  by  75  par- 
ties, of  which  61  signed  the  resolutions  with- 
out reservations,  and  six  with  reserrations. 
The  1971  24th  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Soviet  Union,  was  attended  by  most 
Communist  parties  tn  the  world,  except  for 
China  and  its  allies  (which  did  not  attend 
the  1989  meeting  either).  Brezhnev  and  Gro- 
myko  boasted  of  gains  In  LMUi  America,  the 
weakened  Western  position  on  Germany  and 
Berlin,  the  consolidation  of  control  In 
Czech06lov»kl»  and  Poland,  and  gains  in  the 
Middle  East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  February,  1972  meeting  of  peace " 
groups  In  VersaUles,  France,  demonstrated 
how  Soviet  leadership  (aided  by  North  Viet- 
nam) could  persuade  both  Trotsky Ite  and 
"New  Left"  group*  to  Join  with  orthodox 
Communists  In  support  ot  the  forthcoming 
Invasion  acroaa  the  DlfZ  tn  Vietnam. 

In  the  fields  o(  anbTenton  and  espionage 
(noUbly  the  recent  KGB.  expose  m  Britain) 
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the  new  international  Communist  movement 
lias  shown  its  muscle. 

Even  Communist  parties  which  disagree 
with  Moscow  from  time  to  time  siiare  com- 
mon objectives  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Moscow 
and  Peking  support  tlie  Hanoi  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam.  Both  promote  anti-American 
programs  in  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

2.  Since  Stalin,  the  U.S.S.R.  monolitli  ha.f 
dissohPd:  Moscow  lias  melloiced.  and  Vie 
Soviet  leader's  accept  live-and-lct-lire. 

At,  the  20th  Party  Congress.  Khrushchev 
supported  the  notion  of  "just  wars"  (na- 
tional liberation  wars).  That  same  year  he 
repressed  freedom  In  Hungary.  Subsequently 
he  built  the  Berlin  Wall,  emplaced  offensive 
missiles  in  Cuba,  and  helped  Cairo  and  Hanoi 
in  military  action  against  Israel  and  South 
Vietnam.  His  successor.  Brezhnev,  invaded 
Czechoslovakia,  continues  to  support  adven- 
turism in  the  Middle  East  and  South  and 
Southeast  Asia,  sends  dissident  intellectuals 
into  mental  hospitals  and  displays  the  same 
anti-Semitism  as  his  predecessors. 

Not  only  did  the  Soviets  send  massive 
numbers  of  tanks  and  artillery  to  Hanoi 
for  the  current  invasion,  but  top  Soviet  offi- 
cers planned  the  invasion  in  Hanoi  jointly 
with  General  Olap. 

3.  Communism  is  an  idea  icUicli  can't  be 
stopped  tcitli  bombs  and  bullets. 

Communism  as  an  Idea  has  long  since  been 
discredited.  It  was  Soviet  power,  and  not 
ideas,  which  swept  over  East  and  Central 
Europe.  Tlie  Berlin  Wall  was  built  to  keep 
people  with  Ideas  from  going  west.  The  in- 
vasions of  South  Korea  and  South  Vietnam 
were  military  actions.  No  elections  brought 
Ho.  Mao.  or  Fidel  to  power.  Brezhnev.  Ka- 
dar.  Husak  and  Ulbrlght  are  afraid  of  their 
own  people,  and  try  to  block  Ideas  from  the 
West  by  Jamming  their  radio  broadcasts. 

Look  at  the  refugee  movements  out  of 
East  Germany.  Hungary,  Cuba,  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China.  North  Korea  and  North 
Vietnam.  When  was  the  last  time  you  heard 
of  someone  trying  to  get  through  the  Berlin 
Wall  from  West  to  East?  It  is  the  Western 
ideas  that  attract,  and  Communist  power 
which  repels. 

4.  The  Cold  War  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Cold  warriors  should  adju.it  to  the  realities 
oj  detente. 

Tell  It  to  Hanoi.  Cairo  and  Moscow.  They 
are  the  cold  warriors  who  refuse  to  cease 
and  desist.  The  current  Communist  Invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  is  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Prague  Spring  of  1968  and  the  June  1967  war 
m  the  Middle  East.  Hanoi  rejects  all  over- 
tures for  a  cease-fire,  troop  withdrawals  and 
prisoner  exchanges.  It  takes  two  to  make 
peace.  We  cannot  disengage  from  those  who 
seek  to  bury  us. 

Incantations  cannot  alter  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  leaders  have  all  been  reared  in  the 
Communist  faith,  that  Soviet  ambitions  re- 
main an  inescapable  reality  of  world  politics. 

Our  experience  In  Berlin,  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  Lebanon. 
South  Korea  and  South  Vietnam  indicate 
that  adventurism  won't  Just  blow  away.  It 
must  be  stopped.  If  we  do  not  negotiate  from 
strength,  tliere  is  no  chance  for  realistic 
adjustments  anywhere. 


'NONE  DARE  CALL  IT  CONSPIRACY.' 
CHAPTERS  3  AND  4 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Ml-.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
are  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of 
Gary  Allen's  important  book.  "None  Dare 
Call  It  Conspiracy,"  which  I  present  to 
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my  colleagues  in  Congiess  with  the 
strong  recommendation  that — whatever 
your  preconceived  ideas  about  the  con- 
spiracy theory  of  history — you  give  its 
facts  and  arguments  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

These  chapters,  entitled  "The  Money 
Manipulators"  and  "Bankrolling  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution,"  explore  the  role  of 
international  financiers  in  the  advance 
of  commimism  and  socialism  throughout 
the  world  during  the  20th  century. 

Chapter   3 — The   Money    Manipulators 

Many  college  history  professors  tell  their 
charges  that  the  books  they  will  be  using  in 
the  class  are  "objective."  But  stop  and  ask 
yourself:  Is  It  possible  to  WTlte  a  history  book 
without  a  particular  point  of  view?  There  are 
bllUdns  of  events  which  take  place  in  the 
world  each  day.  To  think  of  writing  a  com- 
plete history  of  a  nation  covering  even  a  year 
Is  absolutely  incredible. 

Not  only  is  a  historian's  ability  to  write  an 
"objective"  history  limited  by  the  sheer 
volume  of  happenings  but  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  Important  happenings 
never  appear  In  the  papers  or  even  in  some- 
body's memoirs.  The  decisions  reached  by 
the  "Big  Boys"  In  the  .smoke-filled  rooms  are 
not  reported  even  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  ostensibly  reports  all  the  news  that  is 
fit  to  print.  ("All  the  news  that  fits"  is  a 
more  accurate  description.) 

In  order  to  build  his  case,  a  historian  must 
.select  a  mlnlscule  number  of  facts  from  the 
limited  number  that  are  known.  If  he  does 
not  have  a  "theory,"  how  does  he  separate 
Important  facts  from  xuilmportant  ones?  As 
Professor  Stuart  Crane  has  pointed  out,  this 
is  why  every  book  "proves"  the  author's 
thesis.  But  no  book  is  objective.  No  book  can 
be  objective;  and  this  book  is  not  objective. 
(Liberal  reviewers  should  have  a  ball  quoting 
that  out  of  context.)  The  information  in  it 
Is  true,  but  the  book  is  not  objective.  We 
have  carefully  selected  the  facts  to  prove  our 
case.  We  believe  that  most  other  historians 
have  focused  on  the  landscape,  and  ignored 
that  which  is  most  important:  the  cart,  boy 
and  donkey. 

Most  of  the  facts  which  we  bring  out  are 
readily  verifiable  at  any  large  library.  But 
our  contention  is  that  we  have  arranged 
these  facts  In  the  order  which  most  accurate- 
ly reveals  their  true  significance  in  history. 
These  are  the  facts  the  Establishment  does 
not  want  you  to  know. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  experience  of  walk- 
ing into  a  mystery  movie  two-thirds  of  the 
way  through?  Confusing  wasn't  It?  AH  the 
evidence  made  It  look  as  if  the  butler  were 
the  murderer,  but  in  the  final  scenes  you 
find  oxit,  surprisingly,  that  it  was  the  man's 
wife  all  along.  You  have  to  stay  and  see  the 
beginning  of  the  film.  Then  as  all  the  pieces 
fall  into  place,  the  story  makes  sense. 

This  situation  Is  very  similar  to  the  one  In 
which  millions  of  Americans  find  themselves 
today.  They  are  confused  by  current  happen- 
ings In  the  nation.  They  have  come  In  as 
the  movie,  so  to  speak,  Is  going  Into  its  con- 
clusion. The  earlier  portion  of  the  mystery  is 
needed  to  make  the  whole  thing  understand- 
able. (Actually,  we  are  not  really  starting  at 
the  beginning,  but  we  are  going  back  far 
enough  to  give  meaning  to  today's  happen- 
ings.) 

In  order  to  understand  the  conspiracy  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  banking  and.  particularly,  of  interna- 
tional bankers.  While  It  would  be  an  over- 
simplification to  ascribe  the  entire  conspiracy 
to  International  bankers,  they  nevertheless 
have  played  a  key  role.  Think  of  the  con- 
spiracy as  a  hand  with  one  finger  labelled 
"International  banking,"  others  "founda- 
tions," "the  anti-religion  movement"  "Fabian 
Socialism,"  and  "Communism."  But  it  was 
the  international  bankers  of  whom  Professor 
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Quigley  was  speaking  when  we  quoted  him 
earlier  as  stating  that  their  aim  was  nothing 
less  than  control  of  the  world  through  fi- 
nance. 

Where  do  governments  get  the  enormous 
amounts  of  money  they  need?  Most,  oi 
course,  comes  from  taxation;  but  govern- 
ments often  spend  more  than  they  are  will- 
ing to  tax  from  tholr  citizens  and  so  are 
forced  to  borrow.  Our  national  debt  is  now 
$455  billion — every  cent  of  it  borrowed  at 
interest  from  somewhere. 

The  public  is  led  to  believe  that  our  gov- 
ernment borrows  from  "the  people"  through 
savings  bonds.  Actually,  only  the  smallest 
percentage  of  the  national  debt  is  held  by 
individuals  In  this  form.  Most  government 
bonds,  except  those  owned  by  the  govern- 
ment Itself  through  its  trust  funds,  are  held 
by  vast  banking  firms  known  as  international 
banks. 

For  centuries  there  has  been  big  money 
to  be  made  by  international  bankers  in  the 
financing  of  governments  and  kings.  Such 
operators  are  faced,  however,  with  certain 
thorny  problems.  We  know  that  smaller 
bankltig  operations  protect  themselves  by 
taking  collateral,  but  what  kind  of  collateral 
can  you  get  from  a  government  or  a  king? 
What  if  the  banker  comes  to  collect  and  the 
king  says,  "Off  with  his  head"?  The  process 
through  which  one  collects  a  debt  from  a 
government  or  a  monarch  is  not  a  subject 
taught  in  the  business  schools  of  our  uni- 
versities, and  most  of  us — never  having  been 
in  the  business  of  financing  kings — have  not 
given  the  problem  much  thought.  But  there 
is  a  king-financing  business  and  to  those 
who  can  ensure  collection  it  is  lucrative  in- 
deed. 

Economics  Professor  Stuart  Crane  notes 
that  there  are  two  means  used  to  collateralize 
loans  to  governments  and  kings.  Whenever 
a  business  firm  borrows  big  money  Its  credi- 
tor obtains  a  voice  In  management  to  pro- 
tect his  Investment.  Like  a  business,  no  gov- 
ernment can  borrow  big  money  unless  will- 
ing to  surrender  to  the  creditor  some  meas- 
ure of  sovereignty  as  collateral.  Certainly 
international  bankers  who  have  loaned  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  to  governments 
around  the  world  command  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  policies  of  such  governments. 
But  the  ultimate  advantage  the  creditor 
has  over  the  king  or  president  Is  that  if  the 
ruler  gets  out  of  line  the  banker  can  finance 
his  enemy  or  rival.  Therefore,  if  you  want 
to  stay  in  the  lucrative  king-financing  busi- 
ne.ss.  it  is  wise  to  have  an  enemy  or  rival 
waiting  in  the  wigs  to  unseat  every  king  or 
president  to  whom  you  lend.  If  the  king 
doesn't  have  an  enemy,  you  must  create  one. 
Preeminent  In  playing  this  game  was  the 
famous  House  of  Rothschild.  Its  founder, 
Meyer  Amschel  Rothschild  (1743-1812)  of 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  kept  one  of  his  five 
sons  at  home  to  run  the  Frankfurt  bank 
and  sent  the  others  to  London,  Paris,  Vienna 
and  Naples.  The  Rothschilds  became  incred- 
ibly wealthy  during  the  nineteenth  century 
by  financing  governments  to  fight  each  other. 
According  to  Professor  Stuart  Crane: 

"If  you  win  look  back  at  every  war  in 
Europe  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,  you 
win  see  that  they  always  ended  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  'balance  of  power.'  With 
every  re-shuffling  there  was  a  balance  of  pow- 
er in  a  new  grouping  around  the  House  of 
Rothschild  in  England,  France,  or  Austria. 
They  grouped  nations  so  that  if  any  king 
got  out  of  line  a  war  would  break  out  and 
the  war  would  be  decided  by  which  way  the 
financing  went.  Researching  the  debt  posi- 
tions of  the  warring  nations  will  usually  in- 
dicate who  viras  to  be  punished." 

In  describing  the  characteristics  of  the 
Rothschilds  and  other  major  international 
bankers.  Dr.  Quigley  tells  us  that  they  re- 
mained different  from  ordinary  bankers  In 
several  ways:  they  were  cosmopolitan  and 
international;    they   were   close   to  govern- 
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ments  and  were  particularly  concerned  with 
eovernment  debts,  including  foreign  govern- 
ment debts;  these  bankers  came  to  be  called 
"international  bankers."  (Quigley.  Tragedy 
and  Hope,  p.  52) 

One  major  reason  for  the  historical  black- 
out on  the  role  of  the  international  bankers 
in  political  history  is  that  the  Rothschilds 
were  Jewish.  Anti-Semites  have  played  into 
the  conspiracy  by  trying  to  portray  the  entire 
conspiracy  as  Jewish.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  traditionally  Anglo- 
Saxon  J.  P-  Morgan  and  Rockefeller  inter- 
national banking  institutions  have  played  a 
key  role  In  the  conspiracy.  But  there  is  no 
denying  the  Importance  of  the  Rothschilds 
and  their  satellites.  However,  it  is  just  as 
unreasonable  and  Immoral  to  blame  all  Jews 
fOT  the  crimes  of  the  Rothschilds  as  it  Is  to 
hold  all  Baptists  accountable  for  the  crimes 
of  the  Rockefellers. 

The  Jewish  members  of  the  conspiracy  have 
used  an  organization  called  the  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  as  an  instrument  to  try  to  con- 
vmce  everyone  that  any  mention  of  the 
Rothschilds  or  their  allies  is  an  attack  on  all 
Jews.  In  this  way  they  have  stifled  almost 
aU  honest  scholarship  on  international 
bankers  and  made  the  subject  taboo  within 
xmiversities. 

Any  Individual  or  book  exploring  this  sub- 
ject is  immediately  attacked  by  hundreds 
<rf  A.D.L.  committees  all  over  the  country. 
The  A.D.L.  has  never  let  truth  or  logic  inter- 
fere with  its  highly  professional  smear  jobs. 
When  no  evidence  is.  apparent,  the  A.Di., 
which  staunchly  opposed  so-called  "Mc- 
Carthylsm."  accuses  people  of  being  "latent 
anti-Semites."  Can  you  Imagine  how  they 
would  yowl  and  scream  if  someone  accused 
them  of  being  "latent"  Communists? 

Actually,  nobody  has  a  right  to  be  more 
angry  at  the  Rothschild  clique  than  their 
fellow  Jews.  The  Wtu-burgs,  part  of  the 
Rothschild  empire,  helped  finance  Adolph 
Hitler.  There  were  few  If  any  Rothschild  or 
Warburgs  In  the  Nazi  prison  camps!  They 
sat  out  the  war  in  luxurious  hotels  in  Paris 
or  emigrated  to  the  United  States  or  England. 
As  a  group,  Jews  have  suffered  most  at  the 
hands  of  these  power  seekers.  A  Rothschild 
has  much  more  in  common  with  a  Rocke- 
feller than  he  does  with  a  tailor  from  Buda- 
pest or  the  Bronx. 

Since  the  keystone  of  the  international 
banking  empires  has  been  government  bonds, 
it  has  been  in  the  interest  of  these  interna- 
tional bankers  to  encourage  government 
debt.  The  higher  the  debt  the  more  the  Inter- 
est. Nothing  drives  government  deeply  Into 
debt  like  a  war;  and  it  has  not  been  an  un- 
common practice  among  international  bank- 
ers to  finance  both  sides  of  the  bloodiest 
military  conflicts.  For  example,  during  our 
Civil  War  the  North  was  financed  by  the 
Rothschilds  through  their  American  agent, 
August  Belmont,  and  the  American  South 
through  the  Erlangers,  Rothschild  relatives. 
But  while  wars  and  revolutions  have  been 
useful  to  International  bankers  In  gaining 
or  increasing  control  over  governments,  the 
key  to  such  control  has  always  been  control 
of  money.  You  can  control  a  government  if 
you  have  it  in  your  debt;  a  creditor  is  in  a 
position  to  demand  the  privileges  of  monop- 
oly from  the  sovereign.  Money-seeking  gov- 
ernments have  granted  monopolies  in  state 
banking,  natural  resources,  oil  concessions 
and  transportation.  However,  the  monopoly 
which  the  international  financiers  most  cov- 
et is  control  over  a  nation's  money. 

Eventually  these  International  bankers 
actually  owned  as  private  corporations  the 
central  banks  of  the  various  European  na- 
tions. The  Bank  of  England,  Bank  of  Prance 
and  Bank  of  Germany  were  not  owned  by 
their  respective  governments,  as  almost 
everyone  Imagines,  but  were  privately  owned 
monopolies  granted  by  the  heads  of  state, 
usually  In  return  for  loans.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, observed  Reginald  McKenna,  President 
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of  ihe  Midlands  Bank  of  England:  "These 
that  create  and  issue  the  money  and  credit 
direct  the  policies  of  government  and  hold 
in  their  hands  the  destiny  of  the  people." 
Once  the  government  is  in  debt  to  the  bank- 
ers it  is  at  their  mercy.  A  frightening  ex- 
ample was  cited  by  the  London  Financial 
Times  of  September  26,  1921,  which  revealed 
that  even  at  that  time:  "Half  a  dozen  men 
at  the  top  of  the  Big  Five  Banks  could  up- 
set the  whole  fabric  of  govermnent  finance 
by  refraining  from  renewing  Treasury  Bills." 
All  those  who  have  sought  dictatorial  con- 
trol over  modern  nations  have  understood 
the  necessity  of  a  central  bank.  When  the 
League  of  Just  Men  hired  a  hack  revolution- 
ary named  Karl  Marx  to  write  a  blueprint  for 
conquest  called  The  Communist  Manifesto, 
the  fifth  plank  read :  "Centralization  of  credit 
In  the  hands  of  the  state,  by  means  of  a  na- 
tional bank  with  state  capital  and  an  exclu- 
sive monofKJly."  Lenin  later  said  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  central  bank  was  ninety  per- 
cent of  communlzlng  a  country.  Such  con- 
spirators knew  that  you  cannot  take  control 
of  a  nation  without  mUltary  force  unless 
that  nation  has  a  central  baiUc  through 
which  you  can  control  Its  economy.  The  an- 
archist Bakunln  sarcastically  remarked  about 
the  followers  of  Karl  Marx:  "They  have  one 
foot  in  the  bank  and  one  foot  in  the  social- 
ist movement." 

The  international  financiers  set  up  their 
own  front  man  in  charge  of  each  of  Europe's 
central   banks.   Professor   Quigley   reports: 

"It  must  not  be  felt  that  these  heads  of  the 
world's  chief  central  banks  were  themselves 
substantive  powers  in  world  finance.  They 
were  not.  Rather,  they  were  the  technicians 
and  agents  of  the  dominant  inves-,.ment 
bankers  of  their  own  countries,  who  had 
raised  them  up  and  were  perfectly  capable  of 
throwing  them  down.  The  substantive  fi- 
nancial powers  of  the  world  were  In  the 
hands  of  these  Investment  bankers  (also 
called  "internationar  or  'merchants'  bankers) 
who  remained  largely  behind  the  scenes  in 
their  own  unincorporated  private  banks. 
These  formed  a  system  of  international  co- 
operation and  national  dominance  which 
was  more  private,  more  powerful,  and  more 
secret  than  that  of  their  agents  in  the  cen- 
tral banks.  .  .  ."  (Quigley,  op.  clt.,  pp.  326- 
7.) 

Dr.  Quigley  also  reveals  that  the  Interna- 
tional bankers  who  owned  and  controlled  the 
Banks  of  England  and  Prance  maintained 
their  power  even  after  those  Banks  were  the- 
oretically socialized. 

Naturally  those  who  controlled  the  cen- 
tral banks  of  Europe  were  eager  from  the 
start  to  fasten  a  similar  establishment  on 
the  United  States.  From  the  earliest  days,  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  been  conscious  of  at- 
tempts to  control  America  through  money 
manipulations  and  they  carried  on  a  nmnlng 
battle  with  the  International  bankers. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Adams: 
"...  I  sincerely  believe,  with  you,  that  bank- 
ing establishments  are  more  dangerous  than 
standing  armies.  .  .  ." 

But,  even  though  America  did  not  have  a 
central  bank  after  President  Jackson  abol- 
ished It  In  1836,  the  European  financiers  and 
their  American  agents  managed  to  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  control  over  our  monetary  sys- 
tem. Gustavus  Myers,  in  his  History  of  The 
Great  American  Fortunes,  reveals: 

"Under  the  surface,  the  Rothschilds  long 
had  a  powerful  Influence  In  dictating  Ameri- 
can financial  laws.  The  law  records  show 
that  they  were  powers  in  the  old  Bank  of 
the  United  States  [abolished  by  Andrew 
Jackson]." 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  leading 
financiers  of  the  metropolitan  East  often  cut 
one  another's  financial  throats,  but  as  their 
Western  and  rural  victims  started  to  or- 
ganize politically,  the  "robber  barons"  saw 
that  they  had  a  "community  of  interest" 
toward  which  they  must  work  together  to 
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protect  themselves  from  thousands  of  irate 
farmers  and  up  and  coming  competitors.  This 
diffusion  of  economic  power  was  one  of  the 
main  factors  stimulaimg  the  demands  for  a 
central  bank  by  would-be  buiinc-ss  and  finan- 
cial monopolists. 

In  Veors  of  Plunder  Proctor  Hansl  writes 
of  this  era: 

"Among  the  Morgans.  Kuhn-Loebs  and 
other  similar  pillars  of  the  industrial  order 
there  was  less  disposition  to  become  involved 
in  disagreements  that  led  to  financial  dislo- 
cation. A  community  of  mterest  came  Into 
being,  with  results  that  were  highly  bene- 
ficial. .  .  ." 

But  aside  from  the  major  Eastern  centers, 
must  American  bankers  and  their  customers 
still  distrusted  the  whole  concept. 

In  order  to  show  the  hinterlands  that  they 
were  going  to  need  a  central  banking  system, 
the  international  bankers  created  a  series  of 
panics  as  a  demonstration  of  their  power — 
a  warning  of  what  would  happen  unless  the 
rest  of  the  bankers  got  into  line.  The  man  in 
charge  of  conducting  these  lessons  was  J. 
Plerpont  Morgan.  American-born  but  edu- 
cated in  England  and  Germany.  Morgan  Is 
referred  to  by  many.  Including  Congressman 
Louis  McFadden,  (a  banker  who  for  ten  years 
headed  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Conunlttee),  as  the  top  American  agent  of 
the  English  Rothschilds. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  J.  P.  Morgan 
was  already  an  old  hand  at  creating  artificial 
panics.  Such  affairs  were  well  co-ordinated. 
Senator  Robert  Owen,  a  co-author  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  (who  later  deeply  re- 
gretted his  role),  testified  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee  that  the  bank  he  o'Aned 
received  from  the  National  Bar.kers'  A-ssccia- 
tion  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Panic 
Circular  of  1893."  It  stated:  "You  wUl  at  once 
retire  one-third  of  your  circulation  and  call 
in  one-half  of  your  loans.  .  .  ." 

Historian  Frederick  Lewis  Allen  teUs  in  Life 
magazine  of  April  25.  1949.  of  Morgan's  role 
In  spreading  rumors  about  the  Insolvency  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Bank  and  The  Trust  Com- 
pany of  America,  which  rumors  triggered  the 
1907  panic.  In  answer  to  the  question:  "Did 
Morgan  precipitate  the  panic?"  Allen  reports: 
"Oakleigh  Thome,  the  president  of  that 
particular  trust  company,  testified  later  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee  that  his  bank 
had  been  subjected  to  only  moderate  with- 
drawals .  .  .  that  he  had  not  applied  for 
help,  and  that  it  was  the  [Morgan's)  'sore 
point'  statement  alone  that  had  caused  the 
run  on  his  bank.  From  this  testimony,  plus 
the  disciplinary  measures  taken  by  the  Clear- 
ing House  against  the  Heinze,  Morse  and 
Thomas  banks,  plus  other  fragments  of  sup- 
posedly pertinent  evidence,  certain  chron- 
iclers have  arrived  at  the  ingenious  conclu- 
sion that  the  Morgan  interests  took  advan- 
tage of  the  unsettled  conditions  during  the 
autumn  of  1907  to  precipitate  the  panic, 
guiding  It  shrewdly  as  it  progressed  so  that  it 
would  kill  off  rival  banks  aiid  consolidate  the 
preeminence  of  the  banks  within  the  Morgan 
orbit." 

The  "panic"  which  Morgan  had  created,  he 
proceeded  to  end  almost  single-handedly. 
He  had  made  his  point.  Frederick  Allen  ex- 
plains: 

"The  lesson  of  the  Panic  of  1907  was  clear, 
though  not  for  some  six  years  was  It  destined 
to  be  embodied  in  legislation:  the  United 
States  gravely  needed  a  central  banking  sys- 
tem. .  .  ." 

The  man  who  was  to  play  the  most  slfnifl- 
cant  part  lii  providing  America  with  that 
central  bank  was  Paul  Warburg,  who  along 
with  his  brother  Felix  had  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  from  Germany  in  1902.  They 
left  brother  Max  (later  a  major  financier  of 
the  Russian  Revolution)  at  home  in  Frank- 
furt to  run  the  family  bank  (M.  N.  Warburg 
&  Company) . 

Paul  Warburg  married  Nina  Loeb,  daughter 
of  Solomon  Loeb  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Com- 
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pany.  America's  most  powerful  International 
banking  firm.  Brother  Felix  married  Frieda 
Schiff.  daughter  of  Jacob  Shlff.  the  ruling 
power  behind  Kuhn.  Loeb.  Stephen  Birming- 
ham writes  in  his  authoritative  Our  Crowd: 
'In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Schiffs  and 
Rothschilds  shared  a  double  house"  in 
Frankfurt.  SchlfT  reportedly  bought  his  part- 
nership in  Kuhn,  Loeb  wi:l»  Rothschild 
money. 

Both  Paul  and  Felix  Warburg  became  part- 
ners in  Kuhn.  Loeb  and  Company. 

In  1907.  the  ye.-ir  the  Morgan-precipitated 
panic.  Paul  Warburg  began  spending  almost 
all  of  his  time  wTiting  and  lecturing  on  the 
need  for  "bank  reform."  Kuhn.  Loeb  and 
Company  was  sufficiently  public  spirited 
about  the  matter  to  keep  him  on  salary  at 
*500.000  per  year  while  for  the  next  six  years 
he  donated  liis  time  to  'the  public  good." 

Working  with  Warburg  in  promoting  this 
"ijanklng  reform"  was  Nelson  Aldrich.  known 
a-.  "Morgan's  floor  broker  in  the  Senate." 
Aldrichs  daughter  Abby  married  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Jr.  {the  current  Governor  of  New 
York  is  named  for  his  maternal  grand- 
far  hen. 

After  the  Panic  of  1907.  Aldrich  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  to  head  the  National 
Monetary  Commission.  Although  he  had 
no  technical  knowledge  of  banking.  Aldrich 
Hiid  his  entourage  spent  nearly  two  years 
and  4300.000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  being 
wi'.ed  and  dined  by  the  owners  of  Europe's 
central  banks  as  they  toured  the  Continent 
■•studying"  central  bai'.l:lng.  When  the  Com- 
nil-slo:!  returned  from  its  Uixurious  junket 
;t  !-.eld  no  meetings  and  made  no  report  for 
rearly  two  years  But  Se.^ator  Aldrich  was 
b»v-y  arranging"  thi'igs  Together  with  Paul 
Warburg  and  other  international  bankers, 
he  staged  one  of  the  most  Important  secret 
nieeil'igs  ii  the  hii=tcry  of  the  United  States. 
RuckefeUer  agent  Fran!:  Vanderlip  admitted 
n;  i:  y  years  later  in  his  memoirs: 

'Despite  my  views  about  the  value  to  so- 
ciety of  greater  public!' y  for  the  affairs  of 
corporations,  there  wa.s  an  occasion,  near 
the  close  of  1910.  w.>-.eii  I  was  as  secretive — 
indeed  as  furtive  -as  any  conspirator.  .  .  . 
I  df.  not  feel  It  is  n.'iy  e\.»i<geration  to  speak 
of  our  secret  expedltien  to  Jekyl  Lsland  as 
the  occasion  of  the  acm'  lonception  of  what 
e.en-ually  became  t!-t  Federal  Reserve 
Svsiem." 

The  secrecy  wa.s  we:i  warranted  At  stake 
v.as  control  over  tlie  entire  economy.  Sen- 
ator Aldrich  had  issued  lonfldeiiilal  mvita- 
^l'Jli.^  to  Henry  P.  Davison  of  J  P.  Morgan  & 
C-jHipaiiy;  Frank  A  Vaiidcrlip.  Pre.sldeut  of 
i.'ie  Rockefeller-owned  National  City  Bank; 
A  I*iatt  Andrew.  Aa-.lsr.u;,t  Secretary  of  the 
Trernury;  Benjamin  .Strong  of  ^Iorgan'3 
Bankers  Trust  Coinpa?.y:  and  Paul  Warburg. 
Tliey  were  all  to  accompany  him  to  Jekyl 
Island.  Georgia,  to  write  the  fiiml  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Mont'ary  Com- 
mission report. 

A;  Jekyl  Island,  writes  B.  C  F<iri,e.s  in  his 
.!.'<•«   WVio  Are  Making  Amerua 

.\f'er  a  general  discussion  it  w;l^,  decided 
to  druw  up  cefLam  bnjad  principles  on 
which  all  could  agree.  Every  niemijer  of  tiie 
group  voted  for  a  central  bank  as  being  the 
ideal  cornerstone  for  any  bankiiig  system. " 
.  Hi'.ae  :j"J9 ) 

Warburg  stressed  that  tlie  name  "central 
'oaiik  ■  must  be  avoided  at  all  cost>,.  I',  was 
decided  to  promote  the  scheme  as  a  "regional 
reserve"  system  with  four  (later  twelve) 
braiici.es  in  di.ferent  sections  of  tlie  country. 
I'lie  conspirators  knew  that  the  New  York 
bank  would  dominate  the  rest,  wliicli  would 
be  marble  "white  elephants  '  to  deceive  the 
public. 

Out  of  the  Jekyl  Island  meeting  tame  the 
completion  of  the  Monetary  Commi.s.bion  Re- 
port and  the  Aldrich  Bill.  Warburg  had  pro- 
r>ot>ed  the  bill  be  designated  the  "Federal 
Reserve  System,"  but  Aldrich  insisted  his 
own  name  was  already  associated  in  the  pub- 
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lie's  mind  with  banking  reform  and  that  It 
would  arouse  suspicion  if  a  bill  were  Intro- 
duced which  did  not  bear  his  name.  However, 
Aldrich 's  name  attached  to  the  bill  proved 
to  be  the  kiss  of  death,  since  any  law  bear- 
ing his  name  was  so  obviously  a  project  of 
the  international  bankers. 

When  the  Aldrich  Bill  could  not  be  pushed 
throxigh  Congress,  a  new  strategy  had  to  be 
devised.  The  Repxiblican  Party  was  too  closely 
connected  with  Wall  Street.  The  only  hope 
for  a  central  bank  was  to  disguise  it  and  have 
It  put  throtigh  by  the  Demorats  as  a  mea- 
sure to  strip  Wall  Street  of  Its  power.  The 
opportunity  to  do  this  came  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  1912  Presidential  election.  Re- 
publican President  William  Howard  Taft,  who 
had  turned  against  the  Aldrich  Bill,  seemed 
a  sure-fire  bet  for  reelection  until  Taft's  pred- 
ecessor, fellow  Republican  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
agreed  to  run  on  the  ticket  of  the  Progesslve 
Party.  In  America's  60  Families.  Ferdinand 
Lundberg  acknowledges: 

"As  soon  as  Roosevelt  signified  that  he 
would  again  challenge  Taft  the  President's 
defeat  was  inevitable.  Throughout  the  three- 
cornered  fight  ITaft-Roosevelt-Wilson] 
Roosevelt  had  [Morgan  agents  Frank)  Mun- 
sey  and  [ George  |  Perkins  constantly  at  his 
heel.';,  supplying  money,  going  over  his 
speeches,  bringing  people  from  Wall  Street  In 
to  help.  and.  in  general,  carrying  the  entire 
burden  of  the  campaign  against  Taft.  .  .  . 

"Perkins  and  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company 
were  the  substance  of  the  Progressive  Party: 
everything  else  was  trimming.  .  .  . 

"In  short,  most  of  Roosevelt's  campaign 
fund  was  supplied  by  the  two  Morgan  hatch- 
et men  who  were  seeking  Taft's  scalp." 
(Pp.  110    112) 

The  Democrat  candidate.  Woodrow  Wil.'^on, 
was  equally  the  property  of  Morgan.  Dr.  Ga- 
briel Wilko  in  his  The  Triumph  of  Conser- 
vatism, reports:  "In  late  1907  he  IWilsonj 
supported  the  Aldrich  Bill  on  banking,  an(i 
was  full  of  praise  for  Morgan's  role  in  Amer- 
ican .society."  (Page  205)  According  to  Lund- 
berg: "For  nearly  twenty  years  before  his 
nomlna'>.lon  Woodrow  Wilson  had  moved  in 
the  shadow  of  Wall  Street."   (Page  112) 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  pro- 
ceeded to  whl.slle-.''top  the  country  trying  to 
out-do  each  other  in  florid  (and  hypocritical) 
denunciations  of  the  Wall  Street  "money 
trust  the  same  group  of  Insiders  which  was 
financing  the  campiugns  of  both. 

Dr.  Kolko  goes  on  to  tell  us  that,  at  the 
beginiiing  of  1912,  banking  reform  "seemed 
a  dead  issue.  .  .  .  The  banking  reform  move- 
ment had  neatly  isolated  Itself."  Wilson  res- 
urrected the  issue  and  promi.sed  tlie  country 
a  moi.ey  system  free  from  domination  by  the 
international  bankers  of  Wall  Street.  More- 
over, the  Democrat  platform  expressly  stated : 
"We  are  opposed  to  the  Aldrich  plan  for  a 
central  bank."  But  the  "Big  Boys  "  knew  who 
they  had  bouglit.  Among  the  international 
financiers  who  contributed  heavily  to  the 
Wilson  campaign,  in  addition  to  tho.se  al- 
ready named,  were  Jacob  Schiif,  Bernard 
Barucli.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Thomas  Fortune 
Ryan,  and  Ncic  York  Tivies  publisher  Adolpli 
Oclis. 

The  Insiders'  slieepdcjg  who  controlled 
Wilson  and  guided  the  program  through 
Coiigres.s  was  the  myhteriou,-;  "Colonel"  Ed- 
ward Mandel  House,  the  British-educated 
son  of  a  reprci^enlalive  of  England's  nnancial 
interests  in  tlie  American  S(JUth.  The  title 
was  honorary:  Hou.se  never  served  in  the 
military.  He  was  strictly  a  behind-the-scenes 
wire-puller  and  is  regarded  by  many  his- 
torians as  the  real  President  oi  the  United 
Stales  during  tlie  Wils'-n  years  House  au- 
thored a  book,  Philip  Oru:  Adminislralor, 
in  which  he  wrote  of  estaliUshing  "Socialism 
a.s  dreamed  by  Karl  Murx."  As  steps  toward 
bis  goal.  House.  Ixjtli  In  his  book  and  in  real 
life,  called  for  pa.isage  of  a  graduated  income 
tax  and  a  central  bank  providing  "a  flexible 
1  inflatable  paper)  currency."  The  graduated 
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Income  tax  and  a  central  bank  are  two  of 
the  ten  planks  of  The  Communist  Manifesto. 
In  his  The  Intiviate  Papers  of  Colonel 
House,  Professor  Charles  Seymour  refers  tc 
the  "Colonel"  as  the  "unseen  guardian  angel" 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Seymour's  work 
contains  numerous  documents  and  records 
showing  constant  contact  between  House  and 
Paul  Warburg  while  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
was  being  prepared  and  steered  through 
Congress.  Biographer  George  Viereck  assures 
us  that  "The  SchllTs,  the  Warburgs,  the 
Kahns,  the  Rockefellers,  and  the  Morgan* 
put  their  faith  In  House.  .  .  ."  Their  faith 
was  amply  rewarded. 

In  order  to  support  the  fiction  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  was  "a  people's  bill,"  the 
Insider  financiers  put  up  a  smoke-screen  of 
opposition  to  It.  It  was  strictly  a  case  of 
Br'e  Rabbit  begging  not  to  be  thrown  into 
the  briar  patch.  Both  Aldrich  and  Vanderllp 
denounced  what  i:\  actuality  was  their  own 
bill.  Nearly  twenty-five  years  later  Frank 
Vanderllp  admitted:  "Now  although  the 
Aldrich  Federal  Reserve  Plan  was  defeated 
when  it  bore  the  name  Aldrich,  neverthele.ss 
its  essential  points  were  all  contained  in  the 
plan  that  finally  was  adopted." 

Taking  advantage  of  Congress'  desire  to  ad- 
journ for  Christmas,  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
was  passed  on  December  22,  1913  by  a  vote 
of  298  to  60  in  the  House,  and  in  the  Senate 
by  a  majority  of  43  to  25.  WU-son  had  ful- 
filled to  the  Insiders  the  pledge  he  had  made 
In  order  to  become  President.  Warbtirg  told 
House,  "Well,  it  hasn't  got  quite  everything 
we  want,  but  the  lack  can  be  adjusted  later 
by  administrative  process." 

There  was  genuine  opposition  to  the  Act, 
but  It  could  not  match  the  power  of  the  bill's 
advocates.  Conservative  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
Sr.  proclaimed  with  great  foresight,  "The 
bill  as  It  stands  seems  to  me  to  open  the 
way  to  a  vast  inflation  of  currency.  ...  I  do 
not  like  to  think  that  any  law  can  be  passed 
which  will  make  It  po.sslble  to  submerge  the 
gold  standard  in  a  flood  of  Irredeemable 
paper  currency."  (Coiigres.fional  Record,  June 
10.  1932.)  After  the  vote.  Congressman 
Charle.s  A.  Lindbergh  Sr.,  father  of  the  fa- 
mous aviator,  told  Congress: 

"This  act  establishes  the  most  gigantic 
trust  on  earth.  ,  .  .  When  the  President  signs 
this  act  the  invisible  government  by  the 
money  power,  proven  to  exist  by  the  Money 
Trust  Investigation,  will  be  legalized.  .  .  . 
"This  is  the  Aldrich  Bill  In  disguise.  .  .  . 
"The  new  law  will  create  inflation  when- 
ever the  trust  want  inflation.  .  ,  ." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  was,  and  still  is, 
hailed  a-s  a  victory  of  "democracy"  over  the 
"money  trust."  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth. 

The  whole  central  bank  concept  was  engi- 
neered by  the  very  group  it  was  supposed  to 
strip  of  power.  The  myth  that  the  "money 
trust"  had  been  defrocked  should  have  been 
exploded  when  Paul  Warburg  was  appointed 
to  the  first  Federal  Reserve  Board — a  board 
which  was  handplcked  by  "Colonel"  House. 
Paul  Warbtirg  relinquished  his  $500,000  a 
year  as  a  Kuhn,  Loeb  partner  to  take  a  $12.- 
000  a  year  job  with  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
"accidentallsts"  who  teach  in  our  universi- 
ties would  have  you  believe  that  he  did  it 
because  he  was  a  "public  spirited  citizen." 
And  the  man  who  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  during  Us 
early  critical  years  was  the  same  Benjamin 
Strong  of  the  Morgan  Interests,  who  accom- 
panied Warburg,  Davison,  Vanderllp  et  al.  to 
Jekvl  Island,  Georgia,  to  draft  the  Aldrich 
Bill. 

How  powerful  is  our  "central  bank?"  The 
Federal  Reserve  controls  our  money  supply 
and  interest  rates,  and  thereby  manipulates 
the  entire  economy — creating  inflation  or  de- 
flation, recession  or  boom,  and  sending  the 
stock  market  up  or  down  at  whim.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Is  so  powerful  that  CongressmAH 
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Wright    Patman,    Chairman    of    the    House 
Banking  Committee,  maintains: 

"In  the  United  States  today  we  have  in 
effect  two  governments.  ...  We  have  the 
duly  constituted  Government.  .  .  .  Then  we 
have  an  Independent,  uncontrolled  and  un- 
coordinated goverrunent  In  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  operating  the  money  powers 
which  are  reserved  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution." 

Neither  Presidents,  Congressmen  nor  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury  direct  the  Federal 
Reserve!  In  the  matters  of  money,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  directs  them!  The  uncontrolled 
power  of  the  "Fed"  was  admitted  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  David  M.  Kennedy  in 
an  interview  for  the  May  5,  1969,  issue  of 
V.  S.  Neivs  &  World  Report: 

•  Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  latest  credit- 
tightening  moves? 

"A.  It's  not  my  Job  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove. It  is  the  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve."  And,  curiously  enough,  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  never  audited  and  has 
firmly  resisted  all  attempts  by  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  Chairman  Wright  Patman  to 
have  It  audited.  (N.  Y.  Times,  Sept.  14,  1967.) 
How  successful  has  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  been?  It  depends  on  your  point  of 
view.  Since  Woodrow  Wilson  took  his  oath 
of  office,  the  national  debt  has  risen  from 
$1  billion  to  $455  bUlion.  The  total  amount 
of  Interest  paid  since  then  to  the  interna- 
tional bankers  holding  that  debt  is  stagger- 
ing, with  Interest  having  become  the  third 
largest  item  In  the  iederal  budget.  Interest 
on  the  national  debt  is  now  $22  billion  every 
year,  and  climbing  steeply  as  inflation  pushes 
up  the  interest  rate  on  government  bonds. 
Meanwhile,  our  gold  is  mortgaged  to  Euro- 
pean central  banks,  and  our  silver  has  all 
been  sold.  With  economic  catastrophe  immi- 
nent, only  a  blind  disciple  of  the  "accidental 
theory  of  history"  could  believe  that  all  of 
this  has  occurred  by  coincidence. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
foisted  on  an  unsuspecting  American  public, 
there  were  absolute  guarantees  that  there 
would  be  no  more  boom  and  bust  economic 
cycles.  The  men  who.  behind  the  scenes, 
were  pushing  the  central  bank  concept  for 
the  international  bankers  faithfully  prom- 
ised that  from  then  on  there  would  be  only 
steady  growth  and  perpetual  prosperity.  How- 
ever, Congressman  Charles  A.  Llndberg  Sr. 
accurately  proclaimed:  "From  now  on  de- 
pressions will  be  scientifically  created." 

Using  a  central  bank  to  create  alternate 
periods  of  Inflation  and  deflation,  and  thus 
whlpsawing  the  public  for  vast  profits,  had 
been  worked  out  by  the  international  bank- 
ers to  an  exact  science. 

Having  built  the  Federal  Reserve  as  a  tool 
to  consolidate  and  control  wealth,  the  In- 
ternational bankers  were  now  ready  to  make 
a  major  killing.  Between  1923  and  1929,  the 
Federal  Reserve  expanded  (inflated)  the 
money  supply  by  sixty -two  percent.  Much  of 
this  new  money  was  used  to  bid  the  stock 
market  up  to  dizzying  helKhts. 

At  the  same  time  that  enormous  amounts 
of  credit  money  were  being  made  available, 
the  mass  media  began  to  ballyhoo  tales  of 
the  instant  riches  to  be  made  In  the  stock 
market.  According  to  Ferdinand  Lundberg: 

"For  profits  to  be  made  on  these  funds 
the  public  had  to  be  induced  to  speculate, 
and  It  was  so  induced  by  misleading  news- 
paper accounts,  many  of  them  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  brokers  that  operated  the 
pools.  .  .  ." 

The  House  Hearings  on  Stabilization  of  the 
Purchasing  Power  of  the  Dollar  disclosed 
'  evidence  in  1928  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  working  closely  with  the  heads 
of  European  central  banks.  The  Committee 
warned  that  a  major  crash  had  been  planned 
in  1927.  At  a  secret  luncheon  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  heads  of  the  European 
central  banks,  the  committee  warned,  the  in- 
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ternational    bankers    were     tightening    the 
noose. 

Montagu  Norman,  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  came  to  Washington  on  February 
6.  1929,  to  confer  with  Andrew  Mellon,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  On  November  11,  1927, 
the  Wan  Street  Journal  described  Mr.  Nor- 
man as  "the  currency  dictator  of  Europe." 
Professor  Carroll  Qulgley  notes  that  Norman, 
a  close  confidant  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  admitted: 
"I  hold  the  hegemony  of  the  world."  Im- 
mediately after  this  mysterious  visit,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  reversed  Its  easy- 
money  policy  and  began  raising  the  discount 
rate.  The  balloon  which  had  been  inflated 
constantly  for  nearly  seven  years  was  about 
to  be  exploded. 

On  October  24,  the  feathers  hit  the  fan. 
Writing  in  The  United  States'  Unresolved 
Monetary  and  Politicai  Problems,  William 
Bryan  describes  what  happened: 

"When  everything  was  ready,  the  New 
York  financiers  started  calling  24  hour 
broker  call  loans.  This  meant  that  the  stock 
brokers  and  the  customers  had  to  dump  their 
stock  on  the  market  in  order  to  pay  the 
loans.  This  natuj^Uy  collapsed  the  stock 
market  and  brought  a  banking  collapse  all 
over  the  country  because  the  banks  not 
owned  by  the  oligarchy  were  heavily  Involved 
in  broker  call  claims  at  this  time,  and  bank 
runs  soon  exhausted  their  coin  and  currency 
and  they  had  to  close.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  would  not  come  to  their  aid.  al- 
though they  were  instructed  under  the  law 
to  maintain  an  elastic  currency." 

The  investing  public.  Including  most  stock 
brokers  and  bankers,  took  a  horrendous  blow 
m  the  crash,  but  not  the  Insiders.  They  were 
either  out  of  the  market  or  had  sold  "short " 
so  that  they  made  enormous  profls  as  the 
Dow  Jones  plummeted.  For  those  who  knew 
the  score,  a  comment  by  Paul  Warburg  had 
provided  the  warning  to  sell.  That  signal 
came  on  March  9,  1929,  when  the  Financial 
Chronical  quoted  Warbiut:  as  giving  this 
sound  advice: 

"If  orgies  of  unrestricted  speculation  are 
permitted  to  spread  too  far  .  .  .  the  ultimate 
collapse  is  certain  ...  to  bring  about  a  gen- 
eral depression  involving  the  whole  country. " 
Sharpies  were  later  able  to  buy  back  these 
stoclcs  at  a  ninety  percent  discount  from 
their  former  highs. 

To  think  that  the  scientifically  engineered 
Crash  of  '29  was  an  accident  cw  the  result  of 
stupidity  defies  all  logic.  The  international 
bankers  who  promoted  the  inflationary  poli- 
cies and  pushed  the  propaganda  which 
pumped  up  the  stock  market  represented  too 
many  generations  of  accumulated  expertise 
to  have  blundered  into  "the  great  depres- 
sion." 

Congressman  Louis  McFadden,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, commented: 

""It  )the  depression)  was  not  accidental.  It 
was  a  carefully  contrived  occurrence.  .  .  . 
The  International  bankers  sought  to  bring 
about  a  condition  of  despair  here  so  that 
they  might  emerge  as  the  rulers  of  us  all. ' 
Although  we  have  not  had  another  depres- 
sion of  the  magnitude  of  that  which  followed 
1929,  we  have  since  suffered  regular  reces- 
sions. Each  of  these  has  followed  a  period  in 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  tromped  down 
hard  on  the  money  accelerator  and  then 
slammed  on  the  brakes.  Since  1929  the  fol- 
lowing recessions  have  been  created  by  such 
manipulation : 

1936-1937 — Stock  Prices  fell  fifty  percent; 
1948 — Stock   prices   dropped   sixteen   per- 
cent; 

1953— Stock  declined  thirteen  percent; 
1956-1957 — The    market    dipped    thirteen 
percent; 

1957— Late  in  the  year  the  market  plunged 
nineteen  percent; 

I960 — The  market  was  off  seventeen  per- 
cent; 
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1966 — Stock  prices  plummeted  twenty-five 
percent; 

1970 — The   market  plunged   over   twenty- 
five  percent. 

Chart  5.  based  on  one  appearing  in  the 
highly  respected  financial  publication.  Zndi- 
cator  Digest  of  June  24,  1969.  shows  the  ef- 
fects on  the  Dow-Jones  Industrial  Average 
of  Federal  Reserve  policies  of  expanding  or 
restricting  the  monetary  supply.  This  is  how 
the  stock  market  is  manipulated  and  how- 
depression  or  recessions  are  scientifically 
created.  If  you  have  inside  knowledge  as  to 
which  way  the  Federal  Reserve  policy  is  go- 
ing to  go.  you  can  make  a  ton  of  money. 
(Chart  5  not  printed.) 

The  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
are  appointed  by  the  President  for  fourteen 
year  terms.  Since  these  positions  control  the 
entire  economy  of  the  country  they  are  lar 
more  important  than  cabinet  positions,  but 
who  has  ever  heard  of  any  of  them  except 
possibly  Chairman  Arthur  Bums?  These  ap- 
pomtments  which  should  be  extensively  de- 
bated by  the  Senate  are  routinely  approved 
But,  here,  ais  m  Europe,  these  men  are  mere 
figureheads,  put  \n  their  positions  at  the  l>e- 
hest  of  the  International  bankers  who  finance 
the  Presidential  campaigns  of  both  political 
parties. 

And,  Professor  Qulgley  reveals  that  these 
International  bankers  who  owned  and  con- 
trolled the  Banks  of  England  and  Prance 
mamtained  their  power  even  after  those 
banks  were  theoretically  socialized.  The 
American  system  is  slightly  different,  but  the 
net  effect  is  the  same — ever-increasing  debt 
requiring  ever-Increasing  interest  payments. 
Inflation  and  periodic  scientifically  created 
depressions  and  recessions. 

The  end  result.  If  the  Insiders  have  their 
wav,  will  be  the  dream  of  Montagu  Norman 
of  the  Bank  of  England  "that  the  Hegemony 
of  World  Finance  should  reign  supreme  over 
everyone,  everywhere,  as  one  whole  superna- 
tional  control  mechanism."  [Montagu  Nor- 
man by  John  Hargrave,  Greystone  Press.  N  Y 
1942.) 

Chapter  4 — Bankrolling  the  Bolshivdc 
Revolution 

The  establishing  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  provided  the  "conspiracy  '  with  an  in- 
strument whereby  the  International  bankers 
could  run  the  national  debt  up  to  the  sky. 
thereby  collecting  enormous  amounts  of  m- 
terest  and  also  gaining  control  over  the  bor- 
rower. During  the  Wilson  Administration 
alone,  the  national  debt  expanded  800  per- 
cent . 

Two  months  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  the  conspirators  had 
created  the  mechanism  to  collect  the  funds 
to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt  That 
mechanism  was  the  progressive  income  ta.\ 
the  second  plank  of  Karl  Marx"  Communu,c 
Manifesto  which  contained  ten  planks  lor 
socializing  a  country. 

One  quite  naturally  assumes  that  the 
graduated  income  tax  would  t>e  opposed  o\ 
the  wealthy  The  fact  is  that  many  of  the 
wealthiest  Americans  supported  it  Some,  no 
doubt,  out  of  altruism  and  l)ecause,  at  first. 
the  taxes  were  very  small.  But  others  backed 
the  scheme  because  they  already  had  a  plan 
for  permanently  avoiding  l)oth  the  mcome 
tax  and  the  subsequent  Inheritance  tax 

What  happened  was  this:  At  the  turn  of 
the  century  the  Populists,  a  t:roup  of  rur;:: 
socialists,  were  gaining  strength  and  chal- 
lenging the  power  of  the  New  York  bank- 
ers and  monopolist  industrialists  While  the 
Populists  had  the  wrong  answers,  they  asked 
many  of  the  right  questions  Unfortunate- 
ly, thev  were  led  to  l>elleve  that  the  banlt- 
er-monopollst  control  over  government 
which  they  opposed,  was  a  product  of  free 

enterprise. 

Since  tile  Populist  threat  to  the  cartelisis 
was   from   the   Left    (there   being    no   orga- 
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nlzed  political  movement  for  laissez-faire), 
the  Insiders  moved  to  capture  the  Left.  Pro- 
fessor Quigley  dlsclaG«s  that  over  fifty  years 
ago  the  Morgan  firm  decided  to  Infiltrate 
the  Leftwlng  political  movement  In  the  Unit- 
ed Slates.  This  was  not  difflcult  to  do  since 
these  Left  groups  needed  funds  and  were 
eager  for  help  to  get  their  message  to  the 
public.  Wall  Street  supplied  both.  There  was 
nothing  new  at)out  this  decision,  says  Qulg- 
ley.  since  other  financiers  had  talked  about 
it  and  even  attempted  it  earlier.  He  con- 
tinues: 

"What  made  It  decisively  Important  this 
time  was  the  combination  of  its  adoption 
by  the  dominant  Wall  Street  financier,  at  a 
time  when  tax  policy  was  driving  all  finan- 
ciers to  seek  tax-exempt  refuges  for  their 
fortune*.  .  .  ."  (Page  938) 

Radical  movements  are  never  successful 
unless  they  attract  big  money  and  or  out- 
side support.  The  great  historian  of  the 
Twentieth  Century.  Oswald  Spengler,  was 
one  of  those  who  saw  what  American  Lib- 
erals refuse  to  see — that  the  Left  Is  con- 
trolled by  it*  alleged  enemy,  the  nuilefactors 
of  great  wealth.  He  wrote  in  hU  monumental 
Decline  o)  the  West  (Modern  Library,  New 
York.  1945): 

"There  Is  no  proletarian,  not  even  a  Com- 
munist, movement,  that  has  not  operated 
la  the  Interests  of  money.  In  the  direction 
indicated  by  money,  and  for  the  time  being 
permitted  by  money — and  that  without  the 
Idealists  among  its  leaders  having  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  the  fact." 

While  the  PopulUt  movement  was  basical- 
ly non-cousplratorlal.  Its  Leftist  Ideology  and 
platform  were  made  to  order  for  the  elitist 
Itisident  because  it  aimed  at  concentrating 
power  In  government.  The  Insiders  knew 
they  could  control  that  power  and  use  It  to 
their  own  purposes.  They  were  not,  of  course. 
Interested  in  promoting  competition  but  In 
restricting  it.  Professor  Gabriel  Kolko  has 
prepared  a  lengthy  volume  presenting  the 
undeniable  proof  that  the  giant  corporate 
manipulators  promoted  much  of  the  so- 
called  "progressive  legislation"  of  the  Roose- 
velt and  Wilson  eras — legislation  which 
ostensibly  was  aimed  at  controlllnj,'  their 
abuses,  but  which  was  so  wTltten  as  to  suit 
their  interests.  In  The  Triumph  of  Con- 
!>ervatixm  (by  which  Kolko  mL'^takably 
means  big  b\isiness ) .  he  notes : 

".  .  .  the  significant  reason  for  many  busi- 
nessmen welcoming  and  working  to  Increase 
federal  Inten-entlon  Into  their  affairs  has 
been  virtually  ignored  by  historians  and 
economists.  The  oversight  was  due  to  the  Il- 
lusion that  American  Industry  was  central- 
ized and  monopolized  to  such  an  extent  that 
It  could  rationalize  the  activity  |rcgulat«  pro- 
duction and  prlcesl  in  Its  various  branches 
voluntarily.  Quite  the  opposite  was  true.  De- 
spite the  large  numbers  of  mergers,  and  the 
growth  m  the  absolute  size  of  many  corpo- 
rations, the  dominant  tendency  In  the  Amer- 
ican economy  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tiu-y  was  tow-ard  growing  competition.  Com- 
petition was  xinacceptable  to  many  key  bus- 
iness and  financial  Interests  ..." 

The  best  way  for  the  Insiders  to  eliminate 
this  growing  competition  was  to  Impose  a 
progressive  income  tax  on  their  competitors 
while  writing  the  laws  so  as  to  Include  built- 
in  escape  hatches  for  themselves.  Actually, 
very  few  of  the  proponents  of  the  graduated 
income  tax  realized  they  were  playing  into 
the  hands  of  those  they  were  seeking  to  con- 
trol. As  Ferdinand  Lundberg  notes  In  The 
Rich  And  The  Super  Rich: 

"What  It  (the  Income  tax)  became,  finally, 
was  a  siphon  gradually  inserted  into  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  general  public.  Imposed 
to  popular  huzzas  as  a  class  tax,  the  income 
tax  was  gradually  turned  Into  a  mass  tax  In 
a  Jlujltsu  turnaround  .  . ." 

The  Insiders'  principal  mouthpiece  In  the 
Senat«  during  this  period  waa  Nelson  Aid- 
rich,  one  of  the  conspirators  Involved  in  en- 
gineering the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
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and  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Nelson  Aid- 
rich  Rockefeller.  Lundberg  says  that  "When 
Aldrich  spoke,  newsmen  understood  that  al- 
though the  words  were  his,  the  dramatic  line 
was  surely  approved  by  'Big  John  [O.  Rocke- 
feller]. .  .'  "  In  earlier  years  Aldrich  had  de- 
nounced the  Income  tax  as  "communistic  and 
socialistic,"  but  in  1909  he  pulled  a  dramatic 
and  stunning  reversal.  The  American  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  comments: 

"Just  when  the  opp>csitlon  had  become  for- 
midable he  [Aldrich]  took  the  wind  out  of  Its 
sails  by  bringing  forward,  with  the  support 
of  the  President  ITaft).  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  empowering  Con- 
gress to  lay  income  taxes." 

Howard  Hinton  records  In  his  biography  of 
Cordell  Hull  that  Congressman  Hull,  who 
had  been  pushing  In  the  House  for  the  in- 
come tax,  wrote  this  islunned  observation: 

"During  the  past  few  weeks  the  unexpected 
spectacle  of  certain  so-called  'old-line  con- 
servative' Isle)  Republican  leaders  in  Con- 
gress suddenly  reversing  their  attitude  of  a 
lifetime  and  seemingly  espousing,  through 
ill-conoealed  reluctance,  the  proposed  in- 
come-tax amendment  to  the  Constitution 
has  been  the  occasion  of  universal  surprise 
and  wonder." 

The  escape  hatch  for  the  Insiders  to  avoid 
paying  taxes  was  ready.  By  the  tune  the 
Amendment  had  been  a;  proved  by  the  states 
(even  before  the  Inoome-tax  was  passed), 
the  Rockefellers  and  Carnegie  foundations 
were  in  full  operation. 

One  must  remember  that  it  was  to  break 
up  the  Standard  Oil  (Rockefeller)  and  U.  S. 
Steel  (Carnegie)  monopolies  that  the  various 
anti-trust  acts  were  ostensibly  passed.  These 
monopolists  could  now  compound  their 
wealth  tax-free  while  competitors  had  to  face 
a  graduated  income  tax  which  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  amass  capital.  As  we  have  said.  socinJ- 
ism  is  not  a  share -the -wealth  pixigram.  as  the 
socialists  would  like  yoii  to  beliei^.  but  a  con- 
soUdate-and-control-the-wealth  program  for 
the  Insiders,  The  Reece  Committee  which  In- 
vestigated foundations  for  Congress  in  1953 
proved  with  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
evidence  that  the  various  Rockefeller  and 
Carnegie  foundations  have  been  prontotlng 
socialism  since  their  inception.  (See  Rene 
Wormser's  Fovndatioiu :  Their  Pouer  and  In- 
fluence. Devin  Adair.  New  York,  1958.) 

The  conspirators  now  had  created  the 
mechanisms  to  run  up  the  debt,  to  collect 
the  debt,  and  (for  themselves)  to  avoid  the 
taxes  required  to  pay  the  yearly  Interest  on 
the  debt.  Then  all  that  was  needed  was  a 
reason  to  escalate  the  debt.  Nothing  nms  up 
a  national  debt  like  a  war.  And  World  War  I 
was  being  brewed  In  Europe. 

In  1916,  Woodrow  Wilson  was  re-ekcted  by 
a  hair.  He  had  based  his  campmign  on  the 
slogan:  "He  Kept  Us  Out  of  War!"  The 
American  public  was  extremely  jpposed  to 
America's  getting  Involved  In  a  European  w.'^r. 
Staying  out  of  the  perennial  foreign  riuarrc!? 
had  been  an  American  tradition  since  George 
Washington.  But  as  Wilson  was  stumping  the 
country  giving  his  solemn  word  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  woiild  not  be  sent  into  a  foreign 
war.  he  was  preparing  to  do  Just  the  opposite. 
His  "alter  ego,  '  as  he  called  "Colonel"  Hou^e. 
was  making  behind-the-scenes  agreements 
with  E^ngland  which  committed  America  to 
entering  the  war.  Just  five  months  later  we 
were  In  It.  The  same  crowd  which  manipu- 
lated the  passage  of  the  Income  tax  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  wanted  America  in 
the  war.  J.  P.  Morgan.  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
"Colonel"  House.  Jacob  SchifT.  Paul  Warburg 
and  the  rest  of  the  Jekyl  Island  conspirators 
were  all  deeply  Involved  In  getting  us  in- 
volved. Many  of  these  financiers  had  loaned 
England  large  sums  of  money.  In  fact.  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  served  as  British  financial 
agents  In  this  country  during  World  War  I. 

While  all  of  the  standard  reasons  given  for 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  In  Etirope 
doubtless  were  factors,  there  were  also  other 
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more  Important  causes.  The  conspiracy  had 
been  planning  the  war  for  over  two  decades. 
The  assassination  of  an  Austrian  Archduke 
was  merely  an  Incident  providing  an  excuse 
for  starting  a  chain  reaction. 

After  years  of  fighting,  the  war  was  a  com- 
plete stalemate  and  would  have  ended  al- 
most immediately  In  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment (as  had  most  other  European  conflicts) 
had  not  the  U.S.  declared  war  on  Germany. 

As  soon  as  WUson's  re-election  had  been 
engineered  through  the  "he  kept  us  out  of 
war"  slogan,  a  complete  reversal  of  propa- 
ganda was  Instituted.  In  those  days  before 
radio  and  television,  public  opinion  was  con- 
trolled almost  exclxislvely  by  newspapers. 
Many  of  the  major  newspapers  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Federal  Reserve  crowd.  Now 
they  began  beating  the  drums  over  the  "li:- 
evltablllty  of  war."  Arthur  Ponsonby,  a 
member  of  the  British  jjarllament,  admitted 
In  his  book  Falsehood  In  War  Time  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1928) :  "There 
must  have  been  more  deliberate  lying  In  the 
world  from  1914  to  1918  than  In  any  other 
period  of  the  world's  history."  Propaganda 
concerning  the  war  was  heavUy  one-sided. 
Although  after  the  war  many  historians  ad- 
mitted that  one  side  was  as  guilty  as  th8 
other  In  starting  the  war,  Germany  was 
pictured  as  a  militaristic  monster  which 
wanted  to  rule  the  world.  Remember,  this 
picture  was  painted  by  Britain  which  had 
its  soldiers  in  more  countries  around  ths 
wirld  than  all  other  nations  put  together. 
So-called  "Prussian  militarism"  did  exist, 
but  It  was  no  threat  to  conquer  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  the  sun  never  set  on  the  British 
Empire!  Actually,  the  Germans  were  proving 
to  be  tough  business  competitors  In  the 
world's  markets  and  the  British  did  not  ap- 
prove. 

In  order  to  generate  war  fever,  the  sinking 
of  the  Luslt&nia — a  British  ship  torpedoeti 
two  years  earlier — was  revived  and  given 
renewed  headlines.  German  submarine  war- 
fare was  turned  Into  a  major  issue  by  the 
newspapers. 

Submarine  warfare  was  a  phony  ii^sue. 
Germany  and  England  were  at  war.  Each 
was  blockading  the  other  comitry.  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan and  other  financiers  were  selling  muni- 
tions to  Britain.  The  Germans  could  not 
allow  those  supplies  to  be  delivered  any  moie 
than  the  English  would  have  allowed  them 
to  be  delivered  to  Germany.  If  Morgan 
wanted  to  take  the  risks  and  reap  the  re- 
wards (or  suffer  the  consequences)  of  sell- 
ing munitions  to  England,  that  was  his  busi- 
ness. It  was  certainly  nothing  over  which  the 
entire  nation  should  have  been  dragged  Into 
war. 

The  Lusltania,  at  tlxe  time  It  was  sunk,  was 
carrying  six  million  pounds  of  ammunition. 
It  was  actually  illegal  for  American  passen- 
gers to  be  aboard  a  ship  carrying  munitions 
to  belligerents.  Almost  two  years  before  ilie 
liner  was  sunk,  the  New  York  Tribune  (June 
19.  1913)  carried  a  squib  which  stated:  "Cun- 
ard  officials  acknowledged  to  tlie  Tribune 
correspondent  today  that  the  greyhound 
ILusltania]  Is  being  equipped  with  high 
power  iiaval  rlfies.  ..."  In  fact,  the  Lusl- 
tania was  registered  In  the  British  navy  as 
an  auxiliary  cruiser.  (Barnes,  Harry  E.,  The 
Genesis  of  the  War,  Alfred  Knopf,  New  York, 
1926,  p.  611.)  In  addition,  the  German  gov- 
ernment took  out  large  ads  In  all  the  New 
York  papers  warning  potential  passengers 
that  the  ship  was  carrying  munitions  and 
telling  them  not  to  cross  the  Atlantic  on  it. 
Those  who  chose  to  make  the  trip  knew  the 
risk  they  were  taking.  Yet  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusltania  was  used  by  clever  propagaridlsts 
to  portray  the  Germans  as  Inhuman  slaugh- 
terers of  innocents.  Submarine  warfare  was 
manufactured  into  a  cause  celibre  to  push  us 
into  war.  On  April  6,  1917,  Congress  declared 
war.  The  American  people  acquiesced  on  the 
basis  that  It  would  be  a  "war  to  end  all  wars." 

During  the  "war  to  end  all  wars,"  Insider 
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banker  Bernard  Baruch  was  made  absolute 
dictator  over  American  business  when  Pres- 
ident Wilson  appointed  him  Chairman  of  the 
War  Industries  Board,  where  he  had  control 
of  all  domestic  contracts  for  Allied  war  mate- 
rials. Bauch  made  lots  of  friends  while  plac- 
ing tens  of  billions  in  government  contracts, 
and  it  was  widely  rumored  on  Wall  Street 
that  out  of  the  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  international  bankers  he  netted  $200  mil- 
lion for  himself. 

While  Insider  banker  Paul  Warburg  con- 
trolled the  Federal  Reserve,  and  interna- 
tional banker  Bernard  Baruch  placed  gov- 
ernment contracts,  international  banker  Eu- 
gene Meyer,  a  former  partner  of  Baruch  and 
the  son  of  a  partner  in  the  Rotlischilds'  In- 
ternational banking  house  of  Lazard  Freres. 
was  Wilson's  choice  to  head  the  War  Finance 
Corporation,  where  he  too  made  a  little 
njoney. — (Myer  later  gained  control  of  the 
highly  influential  Washington  Post  which 
became  known  as  the  "Washington  Daily 
Worker." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Sir  William  Wise- 
man, the  man  sent  by  British  Intelligence  to 
help  bring  the  United  States  Into  the  war, 
was  amply  rewarded  for  his  services.  He 
stayed  In  this  country  after  WWI  as  a  new 
partner  In  the  Jacob  Schiff-Paul  Warburg- 
controlled  Kuhn,  Loeb  bank. 

World  War  I  was  a  financial  bonanza  for 
the  International  bankers.  But  it  was  a  catas- 
trophe of  such  magnitude  for  the  United 
States  that  few  even  today  grasp  its  Impor- 
tance. The  war  reversed  our  traditional  for- 
eign policy  of  non-involvement  and  we  have 
been  enmeshed  almost  constantly  ever  since 
In  perpetual  wars  for  perpetual  peace.  Win- 
ston Churchill  once  observed  that  all  nations 
would  have  been  better  off  had  the  U.S. 
minded  Its  own  business.  Had  we  done  so,  he 
said,  "peace  would  have  been  made  with 
Germany;  and  there  would  have  been  no  col- 
lapse in  Russia  leading  to  Communism;  no 
breakdown  of  government  In  Italy  followed 
by  Fascism;  and  Naxilsm  never  would  have 
gained  ascendancy  in  Germany."  (Social  Jus- 
tice Magazine.  July  3,  1939,  p.  4.) 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia  was 
obviously  one  of  the  great  turning  points  in 
world  history.  It  is  an  event  over  which  mis- 
information abounds.  The  myth-makers  and 
re-wrlters  ol  history  have  done  their  land- 
scape painting  Jobs  well.  The  establishing  of 
Communism  In  Russia  Is  a  classic  example  of 
the  second  "big  lie"  of  Communism,  i.e..  that 
it  is  the  movement  of  the  downtrodden 
masses  rising  up  against  exploiting  bosses. 
This  cunning  deception  has  been  fostered 
since  before  the  first  French  Revolution  in 
1789. 

Most  people  today  believe  the  Communists 
were  successful  in  Russia  because  they  were 
able  to  rally  behind  them  the  sympathy  and 
frustration  of  the  Russian  people  who  were 
sick  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Czars.  This  Is  to 
Ignore  the  history  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened. While  almost  everybody  is  reminded 
that  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  took  place  in 
November  of  1917,  few  know  that  the  Czar 
had  abdicated  seven  months  earlier  in  March. 
When  Czar  Nicholas  II  abdicated,  a  provi- 
sional government  was  established  by  Prince 
Lvov  who  wanted  to  pattern  the  new  Rus- 
sian government  alter  our  own.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  Lvov  goverimient  gave  way  to 
the  Kerensky  regime.  Kerensky,  a  so-called 
democratic  socialist,  may  have  been  running 
a  caretaker  government  for  the  Communists. 
He  kept  the  war  going  against  Germany  and 
the  other  Central  Powers,  but  he  issued  a 
general  amnesty  for  Communists  and  other 
revolutionaries,  many  of  whom  had  been 
exiled  after  the  abortive  Red  Revrtutlon  of 
1905.  Back  to  mother  Russia  came  250,000 
dedicated  revolutionaries,  and  Kerensky's 
own  goverrmient's  doom  was  sealed. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  as  in  every  Commu- 
nist cotintry  (or  as  they  call  themselves — 
the  Socialist  countries),  the  power  has  not 
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come  to  the  Communists'  hands  because  the 
downtrodden  masses  wUled  it  so.  The  power 
has  come  from  the  top  down  In  every  In- 
stance. Let  \is  briefly  reconstruct  the  se- 
quences of  the  Communist  takeover. 

The  year  is  1917.  The  Allies  are  fighting  the 
Central  Powers.  The  Allies  Include  Russia, 
the  British  Commonwealth,  Prance  and  by 
April  1917,  the  United  States.  In  March  of 
1917,  purposeful  planners  set  In  motion  the 
forces  to  compel  Czar  Nicholas  II  to  ab- 
dicate. He  did  so  under  pressure  from  the 
Allies  after  severe  riots  in  the  Czarist  capital 
of  Petrograd,  riots  that  were  caused  by  the 
breakdowns  In  the  transportation  system 
which  cut  the  city  off  from  food  supplies  and 
led  to  the  closing  of  factories. 

But  where  were  Lenin  and  Trotsky  when 
all  this  was  taking  place?  Lenin  was  in 
Switzerland  and  had  been  in  Western  Europe 
since  1905  when  he  was  exiled  for  trying  to 
topple  the  Czar  In  the  abortive  Commu- 
nist revolution  of  that  year.  Trotsky  also  was 
In  exile,  a  repKjrter  for  a  Communist  news- 
paper on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York 
City.  The  Bolsheviks  were  not  a  visible  polit- 
ical force  at  the  time  the  Czar  abdicated. 
And  they  came  to  power  not  because  the 
downtrodden  masses  of  Russia  called  them 
back,  but  because  very  powerful  men  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  sent  them  in. 

Lenin  was  sent  across  Europe-at-war  on 
ihe  famous  "sealed  train."  With  him  Lenin 
took   some   $5   to   $6   million    In   gold.    The 
whole  thing  was  arranged  by  the  German 
high  command  and  Max  Warburg,  through 
another  very  wealthy  and  life-long  socialist 
b>    the   name  of  Alexander   Htiphand   alias 
"Parvus."    When    Trotsky    left    New    York 
aboard  the   S.S.   Chrlstlanla,   on   March   27, 
1917,  with  his  entourage  of  .i75  revolution- 
aries, the  first  port  of  call  was  Halifax,  Nova 
Scctla.  There  the  Canadians  grabbed  lYot- 
sky   and  his   money   and   impounded   them 
both.  This  was  a  very  logical  thing  for  the 
Canadian  government  to  do  for  Trotsky  had 
said  many  times  that  if  he  were  successful 
in  coming  to  power  In  Russia  he  would  Im- 
mediately   stop    what    he    called    the    "Im- 
perialist war"  and  sue  for  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany.  This  wotild  free  millions  of 
German  troops  for  transfer  from  the  East- 
ern front  to  the  Western  front  where  they 
could  kill  Canadians.  So  Trotsky  cooled  his 
heels  in  a  Canadian  prison — for  five  days. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  British   (through 
future    Kuhn,    Loeb    partner    Sir    William 
Wiseman)    and  the  United  States   (through 
none  other  than  the  ublqultlous  "Colonel" 
House)  pressured  the  Canadian  government. 
And,  despite  the  fact  we  were  now  In  the 
war,  said.  In  so  many  words,  "Let  Trotsky 
go."  Thus,  with  an  American  passport,  Trot- 
sky went  back  to  meet  Lenin.  They  joined 
up,    and    by    November,    through    bribery, 
cunning,  brutality  and  deception,  they  were 
able    (not   to  bring  the   masses   rallying   to 
their  cause,  but)   to  hire  enough  thugs  and 
make  enough  deals  to  Impose  out  of  the  gvm 
barrel  what  Lenin  called  "all  power  to  the 
Soviets."   The   Communists   came   to   power 
by  seizing  a  mere  handful  of  key  cities.  In 
fact,   practically   the   whole   Bolshevik   Rev- 
olution took   place   In  one  city — ^Petrograd. 
I';  was  as  if  the  whole  United  States  became 
Communist  because  a  Communist-led  mob 
seized  Washington,  D.C.  It  was  years  Iwfore 
the     Soviets    solidified    power    throughout 
Russia. 

The  Germans,  on  the  face  of  it,  had  a 
plausible  excuse  for  financing  Lenin  and 
Trotsky.  The  two  Germans  most  re^onslble 
for  the  financing  of  Lenin  were  Max  Warburg 
and  a  displaced  Russian  named  Alexander 
Helphand.  They  ootild  claim  that  they  were 
serving  their  country's  cause  by  helping  and 
financing  Lenin.  However,  these  two  German 
"patriots"  neglected  to  mention  to  the  Kaiser 
their  plan  to  foment  a  Communist  revolu- 
tion in  Russia.  The  picture  takes  on  another 
dimension  when  you  consider  that  the  broth- 
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cr  of  Max  Warburg  was  Paul  Warburg,  prime 
mover  in  establishing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sys'iem  and  who  from  his  position  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Directors,  played  a 
key  role  in  financing  the  American  war  effort. 
(When  news  leaked  out  In  American  papers 
about  brother  Max  running  the  German 
finance.';,  Paul  resigned  from  his  Federal  Re- 
serve post  vrtthout  a  whimper.)  From  here  on 
the  plot  sickens. 

For  the  father-in-law  of  Max  Warburg's 
brother,  Felix,  was  Jacob  Schiff,  senior  part- 
ner in  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  (Paul  and  Felix 
Warburg,  you  will  recall,  were  also  partners 
in  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  while  Max  ran  the 
Rothschild-allied  family  bank  of  Frankfurt.) 
Jacob  Schiff  also  helped  finance  Leon  Trotsky. 
According  to  the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can of  February  3,  1949:  "Today  It  is  esti- 
mated by  Jacob's  grandson,  John  Schiff,  that 
the  old  man  sank  about  20,000.000  dollars  for 
the  final  triumph  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia." 
One  of  the  best  sotjrces  of  information  on 
the  financing  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  is 
Czarism  and  the  Revolution  by  an  important 
White  Russian  General  named  Arsene  de 
Goulevitch  who  was  founder  in  Prance  of  the 
Union  of  Oppressed  Peoples.  In  this  volume. 
written  in  French  and  subsequently  trans- 
lated into  English,  de  Goulevitch  notes: 

"The  main  purveyors  of  funds  for  the  rev- 
olution, however,  were  neither  the  crackpot 
Russian  millionaires  nor  the  armed  bandits 
of  Lenin.  The  'real'  money  primarily  came 
from  certain  British  and  American  circles 
which  for  a  Irng  time  past  had  lent  their 
support  to  the  Russian  revolutionary 
cause.  .  .  ." 

De  Goulevitch  continues: 
"The  Important  part  played  by  the  wealthy 
American  banker,  Jacob  Schiff.  in  the  events 
in  Russia,  though  as  yet  only  partially  re- 
vealed. Is  no  longer  a  secret." 

General  Alexander  Nechvolodov  is  quoted 
by  de  Goulevitch  as  stating  in  his  book  on 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution: 

"In  April  1917.  Jacob  Schiff  publicly  de- 
clared that  it  was  thanks  to  his  flnancir.l  sup- 
port that  the  revolution  In  Russia  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

"In  the  Spring  of  the  same  year.  Schiff 
commenced  to  subsidize  Trotsky  .  .  . 

"Simultaneously  Trotsky  and  Co.  were  also 
being  subsldlz'-^  by  Max  Warburg  and  Olaf 
Aschberg  of  the  Nye  Banken  of  Stockholm 
.  .  .  The  Rhine  Westphalian  Syndicate  and 
Jivotovsky.  .  .  .  whose  daughter  later  mar- 
ried Trotsky." 

Schiff  spent  millions  to  overthrow  the  Czar 
and  more  millions  to  overthrow  Kerensky.  He 
was  sending  money  to  Russia  long  after  the 
true  character  of  the  Bolsheviks  was  known 
to  the  world.  Schiff  raised  $10  million,  sup- 
posedly for  Jewish  war  relief  In  Russia,  but 
later  events  revealed  It  to  be  a  good  business 
Investment.  (Forbes,  B.  C,  Men  Who  Are 
Making  America,  pp.  334-5.) 
According  to  de  Goulevitch : 
"Mr.  Bakhmetlev,  the  late  Russian  Imperial 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  tells  us 
that  the  Bolsheviks,  after  victory,  transferred 
600  million  roubles  In  gold  between  the  years 
1918  and  1922  to  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company 
I  Schiff 's  firm]." 

Schlff's  participation  In  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution,  though  quite  naturally  now  de- 
nied, was  well  known  among  Allied  Intelli- 
gence services  at  the  time.  This  led  to  much 
talk  about  Bolshevism  being  a  Jewish  plot. 
The  result  was  that  the  subject  of  financing 
the  Communist  takeover  of  Russia  became 
taboo.  Later  evidence  Indicates  that  the  bank- 
rolling of  the  Bolsheviks  was  handled  by  a 
syndicate  of  International  bankers,  which  in 
addition  to  the  Schlfl-Warburg  clique.  In- 
cluded Morgan  and  Rockefeller  Interests. 
Documents  show  that  the  Morgan  organiza- 
tion put  at  least  $1  million  In  the  Red  revo- 
lutionary kitty. — (Hagadom,  Herman,  The 
Magnate,  John  Day,  N.Y.  See  also  Washing, 
ton  Post,  Feb.  2,  1918,  p.  195.) 
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StUl  another  important  financier  of  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  was  an  extremely 
wealthy  Englishman  named  Lord  Alfred 
MUner.  the  organizer  and  head  of  a  secret 
organization  called  The  Round  Table"  Group 
which  was  backed  by  Lord  Rothschild  (dis- 
cussed In  the  next  chapter) . 

De  Goulevitch  notes  further: 

■On  April  7.  1917,  General  Janin  made  the 
f.i lowing  entry  In  his  diary  CAu  O.Q.O. 
Russe  — At  Russian  G.H.Q.— Le  Monde  Slave. 
Vol.  2.  1927.  pp.  296-297):  Long  Interview 
with  R..  who  confirmed  what  I  have  pre- 
viously been  told  by  M.  After  referring  to  the 
German  hatred  of  himself  and  his  family,  he 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  Revolution  which 
he  claimed,  was  engineered  by  the  English 
and.  more  precisely,  by  Sir  George  Buchanan 
an.l  Lord  | Alfred!  Milner.  Petrograd  at  the 
time  was  teeming  with  EngUsli.  ...  He  could, 
he  asserted,  name  the  streets  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  houses  in  which  British  agents 
were  quartered.  They  were  reported,  during 
the  rising,  to  have  distrtbuied  money  to  the 
soldiers  and  Incited  them  to  mutiny." 

De  Goulevitch  poes  on  to  reveal:  ■'In  pri- 
vate interviews  I  have  been  told  that  over 
21  million  rubles  were  spent  by  Lord  MUner 
in  financing  the  Russian  Revolution." 

It  should  be  noted  parenthetically  that 
Lord  Milner.  Paul,  Felix  and  Max  Warburg 
rei>resented  'their"  respective  countries  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Conierence  at  the  conclusion 
of  World  War  I 

If  we  can  somehow  ascribe  Max  Warburg's 
financing  of  Lenin  to  German  "patriotism." 
IS  was  certainly  not  "patriotism"  which  In- 
spired Schifl.  Morgan.  Rnckefeller  and  Milner 
to  bankroll  the  Bolsheviks.  Both  Britain  and 
America  were  at  war  with  Germany  and  were 
allies  of  Czarlst  Russia.  To  free  dozens  of 
German  divisions  to  switch  from  the  Eastern 
front  to  France  and  kill  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  and  British  soldiers  was 
nothing  short  of  treason. 

In  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  we  see  many 
of  the  same  old  faces  that  were  responsible 
for  c.-eallng  the  Federal  Reserve  S.vstem, 
initiating  the  graduated  income  tax,  setting 
up  the  tax-free  foundations  and  pushing  us 
Into  WWI.  However,  if  you  conclude  that  this 
in  anything  but  coincidental,  your  name  will 
be  Immediately  expunged  from  the  Social 
Regl.ster. 

No  revolution  can  be  fuccessful  without 
organization  and  money.  "The  downtrod- 
den masses"  usually  provided  little  of  the 
former  and  none  of  the  latter.  But  Insiders 
at  the  top  can  arrange  for  both. 

What  did  these  people  possibly  have  to  gain 
In  financing  the  Russian  Revolution?  What 
did  they  have  to  gala  by  keeping  It  alive  and 
afloat  or,  during  the  1920's  by  pouring  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  what  Lenin  called  his 
New  Economic  Program,  thus  saving  the  So- 
viet 5  from  collapse? 

Why  would  these  "capitalists"  do  all  this? 
If  your  goal  Is  global  conquest,  you  have  to 
start  someAhere.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
been  coincidental,  but  Russia  was  the  one 
major  European  country  without  a  central 
bank  In  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  gained  a  geographical 
homeland  from  which  to  launch  assaults 
a','ainst  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  The 
West  nr>w  had  an  enemy. 

In  the  Bol<!hevik  Revolution  we  have  some 
of  the  TTOrld's  -lehes*  and  most  powerful  men 
financins  a  movement  which  claims  Its  very 
ertslence  Is  based  on  the  concept  of  stripping 
of  their  wealth  men  like  the  Rothschilds, 
Rockefellers,  Schlfls.  Warburgs,  Morgans, 
Harrlmans.  and  Mllners.  But  obviously  these 
me!i  have  no  fear  of  International  Commu- 
nism. It  Is  only  logical  to  assume  that  If  they 
financed  It  and  do  not  fear  It,  It  must  be  be- 
cause they  control  It.  Can  there  be  any  other 
explanation  that  makes  sense?  Remember 
that  for  over  150  years  It  has  been  standard 
operating  procedtire  of  th«  Rotbschflds  aad 
their  aHles  to  control  both  sides  ot  every  con- 
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fllct.  You  mvist  have  an  "enemy"  If  you  are 
going  to  collect  from  the  King.  The  East- 
West  bal&nce-of-power  politics  Is  used  as  one 
of  the  main  excuses  for  the  socialization  of 
America.  Although  it  was  not  their  main  pur- 
pose, by  nationalization  of  Russia  the  In- 
siders bought  themselves  an  enormous  piece 
of  real  estate,  -omplete  with  mineral  rights, 
for  somewhere  between  $30  and  $40  million. 

We  can  only  theorize  on  the  manner  In 
which  Moscow  is  controlled  from  Nfw  York, 
London  and  Paris.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the 
control  Is  economic,  but  certainly  the  Inter- 
national bankers  have  an  enforcer  arm  with- 
in Russia  to  keep  the  Soviet  leaders  in  line. 
The  organization  may  be  SMERSH.  the  Inter- 
national Communist  murder  organization  de- 
scribed In  testunony  before  Congressional 
Committees  and  by  Ian  Fleming  in  his  James 
Bond  books.  For  although  the  Bond  novels 
were  wildly  Imaginative,  Fleming  had  been 
In  British  Navy  intelligence,  maintained  ex- 
cellent Intelligence  contacts  around  the 
world  and  was  reputedly  a  keen  student  of 
the  international  conspiracy. 

We  do  know  this,  however.  A  clique  of 
American  financiers  not  only  helped  estab- 
lish Communism  in  Ru.-sia,  but  has  striven 
mightily  ever  since  to  keep  it  alive.  Ever  since 
I'.ilB  this  cliqi-.e  has  been  engaged  in  trans- 
ferring money  and.  probably  more  impor- 
tant, technical  Information,  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  made  abundantly  clear  In 
the  three  volume  historj-  Western  Technology 
and  Soriet  Economic  Drrrlopment  by  scholar 
Antony  Sutton  of  Stanford  University's 
Hoover  Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace.  Using,  for  the  most  part,  official  State 
Department  document.^,  Sutton  shows  con- 
clusively that  virtually  everything  the  So- 
viets possess  has  been  acqtilred  from  the 
West.  It  Ls  not  much  of  an  exaggeration  to 
Fay  that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  made  In  the  U.S.A. 
The  landscape  painters,  unable  to  refute  Sut- 
ton's monumental  scholarship,  simply  paint 
him  out  of  the  picture. 

At  Versailles,  this  same  clique  carved  up 
Europe  and  set  the  stage  for  World  War  II. 
As  Lord  Curion  commented:  "It  Is  not  a 
peace  treaty.  It  is  simply  a  break  In  hostll- 
itle.i."  In  1933,  the  same  Insiders  pushed 
FDR  into  recognizing  the  Soviet  Union,  thus 
savhig  it  from  financial  collapse,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  tinderwriting  huge  loans 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  new  re- 
gime of  Adolph  Hitler.  In  so  doing  they  as- 
sisted greatly  in  setting  the  stage  for  World 
War  II,  and  the  events  that  followed.  In  1941 
the  same  Insiders  rushed  to  the  aid  of  our 
"noble  ally."  Stalin,  after  his  break  with 
Hitler.  In  1943.  these  .same  Insiders  marched 
off  to  the  Teheran  Conference  and  proceeded 
to  start  the  carving  up  of  Europe  after  the 
second  great  "war  to  end  war."  Aealn  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  in  194.5,  they  estahli.ihed 
the  China  policy  .  .  .  later  summarized  by 
Owen  Lattimore:  "The  problem  was  how  to 
allow  them  [China]  to  fall  without  making 
it  look  as  If  the  United  States  had  pushed 
them."  The  facts  are  Inescapable.  In  one 
country  after  another  Communism  had  been 
Imposed  on  the  local  population  from  the 
top  down.  The  most  prominent  forces  for  the 
Imposition  of  that  tyranny  came  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Here  Is  a 
charge  that  no  American  enjoys  makine:,  but 
the  facts  lead  to  no  other  possible  conclu- 
sion. The  Idea  that  Communism  Is  a  move- 
ment of  the  downtrodden  masses  Is  a  fraud. 
None  of  the  foregoing  makes  sense  If  Com- 
munism really  Is  what  the  Communists  and 
the  E.stabllshment  tell  us  It  Is.  But  If  Com- 
munism Is  an  arm  of  a  bigger  conspiracy  to 
control  the  world  by  power-mad  billionaires 

(and  brilliant  but  ruthless  academicians  who 
have  shown  thero  how  to  use  their  power)  It 
all  becomes  perfectly  logical. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  we  should  again 
make  It  dear  that  this  conspiracy  Is  not 
made  up  solely  of  bankers  and  International 
cartellsts,  but  Includes  every  field  of  bummn 
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endeavor.  Starting  with  Voltaire  and  Adam 
Weishaupt  and  running  through  John  Rus- 
kin.  Sidney  Webb,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
and  on  to  the  present  with  Henry  Kissinger 
and  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  It  has  always 
been  the  scholar  locking  for  avenues  of  power 
who  has  shown  the  "sons  of  the  very  power- 
ful" how  their  wealth  could  be  used  to  rule 
the  world. 

We  cannot  stress  too  greatly  the  Importance 
of  the  reader  keeping  In  mind  that  this  book 
is  discussing  only  one  segment  of  the  con- 
spiracy, certain  international  bankers.  Other 
equally  important  segments  which  work  to 
foment  labor,  religious  and  racial  strife  in 
order  to  promote  socialism  have  been  de- 
scribed in  numerous  other  books.  These  other 
divisions  of  the  conspiracy  operate  independ- 
ently of  the  international  bankers  in  most 
cases  and  it  would  certainly  be  disastrous  to 
ignore  the  danger  to  our  freedom  they  repre- 
sent. 

It  would  be  equally  disastrous  to  lump  all 
businessmen  and  bankers  Into  the  conspiracy. 
Cue  must  draw  the  distinction  between  com- 
petitive free  enterprise,  the  most  moral  and 
productive  system  ever  devised,  and  cartel 
capitalism  dcminated  by  industrtal  mono- 
polists and  international  bankers.  The  dif- 
ference is  the  private  enterpriser  operates  by 
offering  products  and  services  In  a  competi- 
tive free  market  while  the  cartel  capitalist 
uses  the  government  to  force  the  public  to  do 
business  with  him.  These  corporate  socialists 
are  the  deadly  enemies  of  competitive  private 
enterprise. 

Liberals  are  willing  to  believe  that  these 
'robber  barons"  will  fix  prices,  rig  markets, 
establish  monopolies,  buy  politicians,  exploit 
employees  and  fire  them  the  day  before  they 
are  eligible  for  pensions,  but  they  absolutely 
will  not  believe  that  these  same  men  would 
want  to  rule  the  world  or  would  use  Com- 
munism as  the  striking  edge  of  their  con- 
spiracy. When  one  disctisses  the  machlnatloiii 
of  these  men,  Liberals  usually  respond  by 
^a^ing,  "But  don't  you  think  they  mean 
weU?" 

However,  If  you  think  with  logic,  reason 
and  precision  In  this  field  and  try  to  expose 
these  power  seekers,  the  Establishment's  masc> 
media  will  accuse  you  of  being  a  dangerous 
paranoid  who  is  "dividing"  our  people.  In 
ever>'  other  area,  of  cotirse,  they  encourage 
dis-sent  as  being  healthy  In  a  "democracy." 
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HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN    THE   HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  duiing 
the  recent  debates  on  the  minimum  wage 
legislation,  I  expressed  my  opinion 
against  the  principle  of  establishing  Fed- 
eral minimum  wages — particularly  as 
this  IcBislation  affects  yoimg  citizens  and 
part-time  employees. 

The  counterproductive  implications  of 
this  popular  political  issue  are  becoming 
daily  more  apparent.  Minimum  wage 
laws  are  causing  the  welfare  rolls  to 
swell,  increasing  the  unemployment 
ranks,  reducing  the  motivation  to  work 
and  to  earn  money  for  one's  own  self- 
support  and  self-respect — and  produc- 
ing other  liarmf  ul  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  read  a 
most  enlightening  editorial  confirming 
my  position  which  appeared  in  yester- 
day's—Chicago Trlbime — Sunday,  July 
30,   1972. 

I  direct  the  following  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
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What  Minimum  Wages  Don't  Do 
Illinois  Rep.  Roman  Puclnskl,  who  is  run- 
ning for  the  Senate  and  Is  a  member  of  the 
House -Senate  conference  committee  con- 
sidering the  minimum  wage  bill,  supports 
the  more  generous  Senate  version  of  the  bill. 
He  also  thinks  the  $2.20  rate  should  be 
effective  next  year  instead  of  In  1974. 

•This  nation  could  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  welfare  costs,"  he  said  the  other  day, 
•the  sooner  we  crack  the  $2-an-hour  mini- 
mum. .  .  .  There  Is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  minimum  wage  and  the  cost  of 
public  welfare." 

There  is  Indeed  a  correlation,  as  the  ac- 
companying graph  shows,  but  It  isn't  quite 
the  relationship  Mr.  Puclnskl  has  In  mind. 
With  every  increase  In  the  minimum  wage, 
welfare  costs  have  soared. 

Of  course  there  are  a  great  many  factors 
that  affects  welfare  costs,  and  the  minimum 
wage  is  only  one  of  them.  Mr.  Puclnskl  says 
that  giving  more  money  to  the  lowest  paid 
workers  will  reduce  their  need  for  public  aid. 
To  some  extent  it  vrtll.  But  the  higher  mini- 
mum wage  also  eliminates  a  good  many  mar- 
ginal  jobs   which   aren't   worth   the   higher 

pay and  those  who  lose  these  jobs  or  can't 

get  them  often  end  up  on  relief.  Higher 
minimum  wages  also  tend  to  ptish  wages  up 
all  along  the  line  and  are  thus  a  factor  in 
the  inflation  which  raises  the  level  of  public 
aid  payments. 

The  record  suggests  that  higher  minimum 
wages  do  more  to  Increase  public  aid  costs 
than  to  reduce  them,  and  that  the  chief  value 
of  minimum  wages  Is  In  campaign  oratory. 
We  are  glad  to  offer  Mr.  Puclnskl  this  graph 
for  whatever  tise  he  cares  to  make  of  it. 
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the  Junior-senior  level,  and  12  semester 
credits  each  from  the  social  sciences,  natural 
sciences  and  humanities  must  be  earned. 
Persons  who  complete  the  requirements  wlU 
receive  a  "board  of  governors"  bachelor  of 
arts  degree. 

Salient  features  of  the  novel  degree  pro- 
gram are  that  It  is  directed  primarily  toward 
the  mature  populace  and  persons  "on  the 
move,"  and  that  It  has  only  minimal  resi- 
dency requirements.  There  is  no  set  time- 
table for  degree  completion  and  no  declared 
major  is  necessary.  Students  may  pool  credits 
from  several  Institutions  and  also  receive 
credit  for  knowledge  acquired  Informally.  In 
addition.  Instruction  in  non -traditional 
forms — television.  Independent  study,  cor- 
respondence schools,  progTEmmed  Instruc- 
tion— Is  encouraged. 

Among  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
gram are  residents  whose  jobs  cause  them 
to  relocate  frequently,  such  as  construction 
workers,  and  U.S.  servicemen  stationed  in 
lUlnois.  Airmen  at  Chanute  Air  Force  base 
in  Rantoul.  for  instance,  are  expected  to  be 
among  the  first  participants,  enrolling  at 
nearby  Eastern  Illinois  university. 

It  wasn't  so  many  years  ago  that  the  con- 
cept of  adult  education — programmed  In- 
struction few  mature  persons  beyond  col- 
lege-age— finally  managed  to  find  public  ac- 
ceptance. Now  the  board  of  governor's 
•flexible  "  degree  program  gives  another  di- 
mension to  efforts  to  provide  every  resident 
with  an  education  consistent  with  his  abili- 
ties and  his  needs.  This  is  a  refreshing  step 
forward. 
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HON.  EDITH  GREEN  WRITES  ON 
THE  "EDUCATION-POVERTY-IN- 
DUSTRIAL COMPLEX" 


FLEXIBLE  PROGRAM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Governor  Ogilvie,  Illinois  has  made  great 
strides  in  expanding  higher  education. 
One  of  the  most  progressive  universities 
in  the  State  is  Governors  State  Univer- 
sity in  Park  Forest  South.  The  student 
body  will  to  a  substantial  degree  be 
drawn  from  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district. 

An  editorial  in  the  Homewood-Floss- 
moor  Star  of  Sunday.  July  23,  points  out 
the  great  progress  being  made  in  practi- 
cal, innovative  educational  programs  in 
Illinois. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Flexible  Program 

A  new  program  of  higher  education  thnt 
credits  success  without  punishing  failure  is 
exported  to  make  its  debut  in  Illinois  In  the 
fall. 

Designed  primarily  for  adults,  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  program  has  sufficient  flexi- 
bility in  residency  and  academic  reqtilre- 
ments  to  enable  a  person  to  graduate  without 
long  attendance  at  one  Institution.  It  was 
developed  by  the  five  Institutions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Illinois  board  of  governors  of 
state  institutions  and  colleges,  among  which 
is  Governors  State  unlversitv  in  Park  Forest 
South. 

Highly  Innovative,  the  program  providi-s 
lor  ■  life  experience"  credit  toward  academic 
requirements  and  also  has  a  novel  •no-fatl" 
policy.  It  requires  120  semester  credits,  but 
only  15  need  to  be  taken  at  board  of  gov- 
ernors Institutions,  and  the\^  may  be  taken 
in  any  order. 

A  total  of  40  semester  credits  must  be  at 
CXVIII 1647— Part  20 


RECOMPUTATION  IS  A  MORAL 
ISSUE 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    AEIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  one  of  my  constituents, 
Colonel  Haefncr,  USAR.  Retired,  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal editor.  I  wish  to  bring  tliis  to  tlie 
attention  of  everyone  who  might  have 
missed  it: 

Korean   Reserve   Service 

Prescott,  Ark. 

Editor.   The   Wall   Street   Journal: 

Your  story  concerning  "Fighting  Mad"  re- 
tired military  personnel  whose  pensions  have 
not  been  tied  to  the  active  duty  pay  scale 
since  1958  may  indeed  raise  a  moral  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  about  the  "moral 
issue"  related  to  a  very  small  group  of  loyal 
reserve  officers  who  served  during  both 
World  Wars  and  the  Korean  war  and  re- 
mained active  reserve  officers  until  age  60. 
and  retired  without  any  pension  whatsoever, 
not  even  with  a  gold  watch? 

I  know  one  officer  who  served  over  eight 
years  on  extended  active  duty  in  both  World 
Wars  and  the  Korean  war.  He  was  recalled 
during  the  Korean  war  at  the  ape  of  51.  In 
those  eight  years  his  military  pay  was  sub- 
stantially less  than  his  corresponding  civilian 
income.  Moreover,  this  officer  with  18>j  years 
reserve  service  Is  neither  eligible  for  an  ad- 
justed pension  nor  to  receive  military  hos- 
pital benefits  and  other  prerequisites  granted 
to  pensioned  officers. 

The  only  recompense  for  reserve  officers 
in  the  above  category  Is  to  be  listed  In  the 
Officers  Honorary  Retired  List  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Register  and  to  take  some  .solace  In 
the  Inaugural  address  of  President  John  Ken- 
nedy. "Ask  not  what  your  country  c.in  do  for 
you.  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  counUry." 
Earl  W.  Hakfner. 
CoIo?icI    VSAK-Ret 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  by  our  distinguished  and  re- 
spected colleague  from  Oregon,  Con- 
gresswoman  Edith  Green,  appeared  in 
the  summer  1972  edition  of  the  quar- 
terly magazine  the  Public  Interest. 

For  some  years  she  has  given  her  at- 
tention to  what  she  so  aptly  terms  the 
"education-poverty-industrial  complex," 
which  she  defines  as  'people  and  com- 
panies devoted  to  reaping  profit  from  the 
Nation's  legitimate  interest  in  education 
and  welfare."  This  "studj-  for  hire"  syn- 
drome has  badly  infected  the  bureauc- 
racy; her  article,  a  case  history  of  just 
one  study,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  problem : 

The  EDt;C.\TIO:iAL  EN-mETBENEUH — A  POBTRAIT 

(By  Hon.  Edith  Green) 

During  the  past  decade,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  made  many  new  attempts  to 
aid  In  the  solution  of  the  country's  major 
pro'olems.  Great  hopes  and  high  ideals 
underlay  these  attempts.  For  the  most  part. 
the  motives  of  those  who  championed  new 
programs  were  good,  and  the  people  sup- 
porting these  programs  were  truly  repre- 
sentative of  a  national  will  to  do  something 
about  many  of  the  larger  problems  that 
plague  our  Ihnes. 

As  plans  turned  to  realities.  In  attempiliii; 
to  provide  solutions  to  our  country's  press- 
mg  Ills,  we  have  set  up  a  monstrous  appa- 
ratus that  can  no  longer  be  supervised  or 
controlled  by  even  the  best  of  men.  This 
tremendous  proliferation  of  progrsons  and 
activities  is  leading  to  a  major  coUapse  of 
rational  management.  We  are  becoming  ever 
more  aware  of  the  pitfalls  we  were  warned 
about  by  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
when  he  said  that  •'legislation  should  no' 
be  examined  in  the  light  of  benefits  it  will 
convey  if  properly  administered — but  by 
wrongs  it  would  cause  if  improperly  adniiu- 
istercd." 

What  is  true  of  Government  In  general  Is 
true  as  well  of  the  federal  presence  in  edu- 
cation. The  Office  of  Education  will  super- 
vise the  expenditure  of  over  five  bUlion 
dollars  in  fiscal  1972.  through  programs  that 
take  over  seven  printed  pages  to  list.  Other 
federal  agencies  and  departments  will  pour 
additional  billions  from  federal  coffers  into 
educational  enterprises.  The  duplication, 
complexity,  and  sheer  weight  of  these  ettoris 
is  oecomiug  untiearable  to  taxpayers  and 
officials  alike.  Thus,  the  first  major  problem 
we  have  to  face  today  is  liow  to  restore  a 
rational  form  to  our  government,  and  keep 
it  in  a  manageable  form 

Ciosely  related  to  this  problem  is  a  aecfi'.d 
one.  na:nely.  the  e.vtem  10  which  education 
is  becoming  allied  with  busine^  and  industry. 
It  might  be  useful  to  place  this  problem  in 
the  perspective  of  history.  Educators  have 
always  wanted  to  have  a  decent  income:  in 
lhi.->  respect,  they  iiave  never  been  differont 
from  the  rest  of  humanity.  But  it  iias  l^een 
customary  to  realize  that  financial  Ijeneiits 
were  simply  means  to  preaier  ends,  and  the 
ends  were  clear:  the  pursuit  of  knov, ledge, 
the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  our  cultural  herltuj;*  Only  re..'enily 
have  the  means  become  ends  ui  themselves. 
It  Is  a  very  modern  phenomenon  to  find  edu- 
cators busily  at  work  acvumulating  wealth 
as  an  academic  pursuit  In  Us  own  risht.  tte 
have  entered  the  era  ot  the  lar^e-.-^ale  edu- 
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cation  industry,  complete  with  all  the  ex- 
cesses that  8o  often  appear  in  a  burgeoning 
big  business. 

It  Is  sad  to  say  that  a  well-meaning  gov- 
ernmental policy  has  probably  been  largely 
responsible  for  this  development.  During  the 
past  decade.  Congress  has  supported  educa- 
tion more  generously  and  vigorously  than 
ever  before.  Very  large  sums  of  money,  fund- 
ing Innumerable  new  programs,  have  been 
made  available  at  every  level  of  the  educa- 
tional ladder,  from  preschool  to  post- 
doctoral. Whether  the  result  has  l>een  an  im- 
provement In  education  is  not  entirely  clear: 
only  time  will  tell,  and  only  serious  evalua- 
tions will  help  us  find  out.  But  one  thing 
has  become  evident:  The  result  of  all  this 
federal  funding  has  been,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, the  personal  enrichment  of  some,  and 
the  runaway  growth  of  a  great  many  edu- 
cational institutions  and  private  corpora- 
tions. 

For  several  years  now  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  what  I  have  come  to  call 
th«  "educatlon-poverty-industrlal  com- 
plex"— people  and  companies  devoted  to 
reaping  profit  from  the  nation's  legitimate 
Interest  in  education  and  welfare.  What  I 
have  learned  has  not  been  encouraging.  Stud- 
ies made  at  my  request  by  my  staff  and  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  have  revealed 
serious  Irregularities  in  numerous  areas. 
Over  and  over  again,  we  have  found  edu- 
cators enriching  themselves  at  public  ex- 
pense through  sizable  consulting  fees,  often 
for  work  of  which  there  is  no  record  at  all. 
Over  and  over  again,  we  have  found  educa- 
tional organizations  taking  money  for  work 
not  done,  for  studies  not  performed,  for 
analyses  not  prepared,  for  results  not  pro- 
duced. Over  and  over  again,  we  have  found 
educators  using  public  funds  for  research 
projects  that  have  turned  out  to  be  esoteric. 
Irrelevant,  and  often  not  even  research. 

Perhaps  the  precise  nature  of  the  problems 
we  face  today  will  be  Illuminated  by  a  spe- 
cific example  of  a  case  study  from  my  office 
flies.  The  example  I  have  chosen  Is  neither 
the  best  nor  the  worst  of  those  studied  to 
date:  rather,  it  is  quite  average  In  many  re- 
spects, and  for  this  reason  it  serves  quite 
well  to  help  underline  the  deep  systemic 
problems,  not  the  unusual  and  extraordinary 
failures. 

The  case  study  outlined  In  the  next  sec- 
tion represents  a  total  governmental  outlay 
of  some  $60,000.  This  may  seem  a  trivial 
amount  by  comparison  with  the  billions 
qpent  by  the  Office  of  Education  (OE).  but 
in  fact  contracts  of  this  size  are  typical  of 
OE's  operation.  Consider  the  projects  being 
funded  by  OE's  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tional Research  and  Development  (NCEaiD. 
formerly  the  Bureau  of  Research)  In  1970. 
There  was  a  total  of  I.ISI  projects,  as  re- 
corded In  NCERD's  massive  directory  for 
July  1970.  This  total  broke  down  as  follows: 
368  projects  in  the  under  $10,000  range:  404 
projects  in  the  $10.000-$100.000  range:  318 
projects  in  the  $100,000-$!, 000.000  range: 
and  61  projects  in  the  over  $1,000,000  range. 
Prom  this  it  can  be  seen  that  a  contract  In 
the  amount  of  $60,000  typifies  a  category  of 
OE  activity  that  is  representative  of  OE- 
funded  projects — a  category  that  is,  when 
added  up.  quite  significant  fiscally  in  the 
overall  picture.  Although  the  names  of  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  case  have  been  pro- 
tected, all  the  details  of  the  following  story 
are  true,  and  are  based  on  data  preserved  in 
the  NCERD  files. 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  what  appears  to 
have  been  an  unsolicited  project  proposal 
was  received  by  OE.  It  was  submitted  by 
Professor  A.  of  New  York  through  S.R.,  a 
private  firm  based  In  Washington,  where  the 
work  was  to  be  done.  The  Idea  was  to  study 
In  a  thorough  and  extensive  manner  the 
sociological  aspects  of  one  particular  facet 
of  higher  education  policy.  The  project  was 
to  extend  from  July  1968  to  September  1969. 

The  basic  point  of  the  proposed  study  is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

explained  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
proposal.  Immediately  thereafter,  the  basic 
weakness  of  the  proposal  is  candidly  ex- 
posed— to  wit,  the  absence  of  a  concrete 
plan: 

We  would  like  to  stress  at  this  point  that 
many  of  the  details  of  the  following  outline 
are  necessarily  tentative.  They  illustrate 
what  we  are  after  and  the  ways  we  shall  pro- 
ceed: many  additional  details,  though,  will 
have  to  be  developed  and  others  revised  as 
our  study  progresses. 

The  proposal  contains  no  background  In- 
formation at  all.  no  context,  no  reference  to 
other  work,  no  methodology  or  plan,  no  cur- 
riculum vitae  of  the  principal  Investigator 
(or  anyone  else).  At  the  end,  A.  writes: 

Our  ultimate  purpose  is  to  provide  Infor- 
mation and  analysis  to  serve  the  needs  of 
policy  makers.  .  .  . 

Products: 

1.  A  report  .  .  .  including  background  data 
and  reasons  for  conclusions  reached. 

2.  The  training  of  a  sociologist  In  educa- 
tional reesarch.  .  .  . 

The  aim  is  to  give  the  government  advice, 
via  a  report.  The  exact  meaning  of  product  2. 
•the  training  of  a  sociologist  in  educational 
research,"  Is  nowhere  explained  or  even  re- 
ferred to  in  the  body  of  the  proposal. 

The  total  funds  requested  for  the  study 
come  to  about  $70,000.  (All  figures  are  ap- 
proximate.) Of  this,  $21,000  is  for  overhead. 
$3,000  for  a  fee.  Salaries  and  benefits  are  to 
total  $42,000,  according  to  the  following 
breakdown  of  effort :  half  time  for  the  direc- 
tor (at  a  rate  of  $30,000/ yr.  for  full  time) 
and  half  time  for  a  research  associate  (at  a 
rate  of  $17,000  yr.  for  full  time)  for  the  pe- 
riod September  1968 — September  1969,  and 
consultant  status  for  these  two  (sic!)  for 
July  and  August  1968:  half  time  for  a  sec- 
retary; full  time  for  a  Junior  research  as- 
sistant. A.,  the  director.  Is  the  only  person 
Identified  by  name. 

The  first  reaction  to  this  proposal  must  be 
one  of  puzzlement.  There  is  a  lot  of  broadly 
descriptive  (and  fairly  simple-minded  and 
obvious)  material,  but  virtually  no  specifics, 
yet  there  Is  quite  a  price  tag.  What  is  it  all 
about?  The  first  reaction  on  file  came  from 
B.N.  of  OE.  in  a  hastily  written  memorandum 
to  D.O.  It  reads  in  full :  "B.  and  P.  feel  that 
the  A.  proposal  Is  too  expensive  and  see  it  In 
the  $40-$50,000  range  and  not  $70,000.  Will 
you  look  it  over  to  see  how  we  can  pare  it 
down."  B.  and  P.  are  OE  officials.  They  clearly 
have  no  problem  at  all  with  the  product  be- 
ing bought.  Just  a  bit  of  a  complaint  about 
the  price. 

On  that  day,  requests  for  evaluation  were 
sent  to  two  outside  readers.  The  evaluations 
were  returned  within  a  few  days.  One  recom- 
mended flat  disapproval.  The  summary 
stated  the  case  plainly: 

"I  do  not  feel  that  this  Is  a  good  study; 
nor  Is  it  a  good  proposal  Reason:  The  pro- 
posal does  not  specify  the  methodology, 
other  than  a  broad  and  unbounded  dis- 
cussion of  the  several  levels  that  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  specific  type  of  policy  to  assist 
higher  education.  ...  At  best  it  is  wordy, 
not  focused,  unspecific.  and  carries  no  meas- 
ure of  effectiveness  as  to  how  policy  makers 
may  choose.  I  can  not  approve  a  research 
proposal  on  the  basis  of  hope.  ...  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  author  is  fully  acquainted 
with  the  world  of  education.  .  .  . 

Under  "Educational  Significance,"  the 
evaluator  writes  "Negative"  and  goes  on  to 
complain  that  "the  proposal  does  not  sug- 
gest any  real  familiarity  with  educational 
literature  or  recent  experience  with  ESEA 
or  HEA."  The  comment  on  "Personnel  and 
Facilities"  reads:  "No  resume  of  personnel 
resources  was  attached.  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  if  the  author  is  capable  except  on 
the  basis  of  the  proposal — which  Is  very 
weak."  He  finds  the  research  design  "very 
poor."  and  the  economic  efficiency  "extreme- 
ly poor." 

The  second  evaluation  came  back  with  a 
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recommendation  for  provision  approval. 
The  summary  is  not  too  encouraging: 

"The  applicant  has  identified  an  area  of 
great  importance  to  the  future  of  American 
higher  education,  and  is  a  highly  creative 
investigator  who  can  be  expected  to  generate 
valuable  insights.  However,  there  are  sev- 
eral areas  of  vagueness  in  the  proposal — pos- 
sibly due  to  necessary  shortness  of  time  in 
its  preparation — which  ought  to  be  remedied 
before  a  formal  award  is  made.  I  would  pro- 
pose the  following  modification  to  be  ne- 
gotiated : 

"1.  The  applicant  should  satisfy  the  OE 
staff  of  his  knowledge  of  existing  materials 
in  the  area  of  inquiry. .  . . 

"2.  The  caliber  of  the  'Research  Associ- 
ate' should  be  specified  on  the  satisfaction 
of  the  USOE  staff.  (Note,  on  p.  11,  that  one 
'product'  is  to  be  the  'training  of  a  sociolo- 
gist in  educational  research.'  At  a  salary  of 
$17,000,  yr.,  one  would  expect  to  hire  some- 
one who  was  already  well  trained  ) 

"8.  The  'Fee'  .  .  .  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  budget  or  Justified  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  OE  staff. . .  . 

"The  evaluator  goes  on  to  note  that  'the 
work  envisioned  here  parallels  recent  devel- 
opments within  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  planning  offices  of  the  several  federal 
agencies.'  He  finds  the  proposal  'very  vague 
on  methodology.'  He  is  concerned  that  'du- 
plication of  effort  is  to  be  avoided,'  and  notes 
that  the  proposal  is  silent  on  this  question, 
since  'the  applicant  fails  to  relate  his  pro- 
posed study  to  similar  work,  in  any  explicit 
manner.'  And  again,  he  conunents  that  the 
research  design  is  'the  weakest  part  of  the 
proposal,'  and  that  'the  budget  total  strikes 
me  as  somewhat  high.' 

"In  light  of  all  these  criticisms,  how  could 
he  recommend  provisional  approval?  The  an- 
swer lies  In  his  comments  under  'Personnel 
and  Facilities.'  So  great  Is  the  evaluator's 
regard  for  A.  that  this  outweighs  his  con- 
cern about  the  rest  of  the  background  sup- 
port: 

"  'A.  Is  an  outstanding  sociologist,  high- 
ly imaginative,  and  a  prollflc  worker. 
There  should  be  some  specification  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  proposed  Research  Asso- 
ciate. The  S.R.  probably  lacks  library  re- 
sources which  would  be  required  to  relate 
the  proposed  work  to  relevant  literature  in 
the  field.  I  would  hope  that  creative  computer 
people  would  be  available  within  the  S.R. 
to  experiment  with  system  simulation,  but 
this  hope  isn't  directly  justified  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  proposal." 

In  mid-June,  D.O.  provided  his  opinion 
of  the  proposal.  In  an  "inhouse  review."  As  we 
learn  from  the  various  official  forms,  D.O.  had 
been  designated  project  officer  for  this  study. 
On  the  question  of  educational  significance, 
he  had  this  to  say: 

"The  problem  of  policies  for  federal  sup- 
port of  higher  education  is  of  top  priority 
(see  President's  Education  Message):  but  I 
am  not  sure  how  much  hard  data  this  proj- 
ect would  furnish  on  the  problem  as  distin- 
guished from  intuitive  and  informed 
guesses." 

He  notes  candidly  that  there  is  "no  clear 
research  design  ...  no  hypothesis,  no  ex- 
perimental procedures,  no  reference  to  re- 
lated research,  no  procedures  described." 
Also,  he  writes,  under  "Economic  Efficiency": 

"Cost  higher  than  necessary.  Do  we  need 
to  "train  a  sociologist  in  educational  re- 
search" at  $17,000  a  year?  The  "fee"  ...  is 
unjustified  when  indirect  costs  .  .  .  are  in- 
curred." 

But  despite  these  faults,  he  recommended 
approval.  His  reasoning  is  presented  at  the 
outset  of  the  review: 

"This  is  not  really  a  research  proposal  but 
a  proposal  to  engage  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent and  inventive  sociologist  to  forecast 
the  "futures"  of  American  higher  education 
and  patterns  of  federal  support.  It  should 
be  coordinated  with  the  Secretary's  task 
force    on    ptrrtegies    of    support    {e.g..    Bob 
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Berk)  and  Clark  Kerr's  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  Higher  Education." 

And  again,  later.  "This  Is  a  proposal  es- 
seutially  to  fund  a  well-known  sociologist 
to  think  about  higher  education." 

The  sequence  of  events  leading  to  the 
actual  contract  award  bordered  on  comic 
opera.  The  Funding  Approval  Request  origi- 
nated by  D.O.  in  mld-Juue— just  two  weeks 
betore  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  deadline- 
obtained  its  final  signature  within  a  week; 
It  called  for  Fiscal  Year  1968  funding  in 
the  total  of  $45,000  for  this  project.  Where 
did  the  figure  $45,000  come  from?  We  shaU 
never  know.  It  certainly  is  not  the  amount 
requested  by  A.,  and  there  is  no  other  docu- 
ment presenting  a  budget  in  that  amount. 
The  only  plausible  explanation  relates  to 
the  memo  from  B.N.  quoted  above,  calling 
for  something  "in  the  $40-$50.000  range '— 
$45,000  being  right  In  the  middle  of  the 
range.  At  any  rate,  for  the  time  being,  $45,- 
000  was  the  magic  figure.  The  Procurement 
Action  Request  executed  in  the  last  week 
of  June  also  carried  that  figure,  as  did  D.O.'s 
Schedule  of  NegotUble  Items,  which  was  en- 
tirely blank  except  for  the  total  project  cost, 
listed  as  $45,000,  without  any  indication  of 
how  OE  wanted  SJi.  to  cut  their  proposal 
to  that  figure.  _    .    „.      , 

Apparently,  despite  all  the  effort.  Fiscal 
19C8  was  missed,  so  the  procedure  had  to 
sUrt  all  over  again  In  JiUy.  A  new  Procure- 
ment Action  Request  was  Issued  In  early 
July,  calling  again  for  $45,000.  but  this  time 
!n  Fiscal  1969  funds.  Meanwhile,  mid-July 
saw  some  negotiations  between  OE  and  S.R. 
We  have  some  handwritten  memos  from  that 
period  discussing  several  Issues,  among  which 
were  the  following:  (1)  The  size  of  S.R.'s 
overhead  rate;  (2)  the  propriety  of  a  fee 
(which,  in  the  end,  S.R.  received);  (3)  the 
propriety  of  hiring  a  $17,000-a-year  man  for 
"training,"  an  objection  raised,  as  we  saw, 
during  the  evaluations;  (4)  the  propriety  of 
paying  the  director  In  a  consultant  status 
during  the  summer;  and  (5)  the  "need  for 
clerk  and  sec'y  for  1  person." 

Wliatever  the  mechanism  that  finally  did 
the  trick,  S.R.  got  the  message,  and  produced 
a  slightly  reduced  budget — a  "revised  cost 
estimate" — at  the  end  of  July.  The  covering 
letter  explains  that  two  reductions  were  in- 
volved: (1)  the  provisional  overhead  rate 
was  dropped  to  50  percent;  (2)  the  junior  re- 
search assistant's  time  was  cut  back  drasti- 
cally, from  full  time  for  the  whole  15  months, 
to  approximately  one-fourth  time.  In  this 
way,  the  budget  was  brought  down  to  $55.- 
000.  Actually,  the  first  reduction  was  a  pure 
fiction,  because  a  final  overhead  rate  was  to 
be  established  later,  quite  apart  from  the 
provisional  rate,  and  the  government  would 
end  up  paying  In  full  whatever  the  final  over- 
head rate  would  turn  out  to  be. 

The  end  of  July  thus  saw  a  $10,000  dis- 
crepancy between  the  $45,000  asked  for  Ui 
OE's  Procurement  Action  Request  and  the  re- 
vision downward  to  $55,000  offered  by  S.R. 
What  was  OE  to  do?  It  apparently  never  oc- 
curred to  anybody  to  say  to  S.R.,  "Take  the 
$45,000  or  leave  it."  Instead,  with  no  justifica- 
tion, the  $10,000  was  added,  with  the  aid  of  a 
subterfuge.  D.O.  sent  a  memo  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Contracts  Division  asking  for  the  addi- 
tional funds,  with  the  following  explanation: 
"Reason  for  the  increase  over  amount  au- 
thorized in  original  Procurement  Action  Re- 
quest is  that  the  overhead  rate  was  Inad- 
vertently left  out  In  the  proposed  budget 
when    INCERD]    approved    the   proposal." 

The  absurdity  of  this  explanation  could 
have  been  revealed  at  a  glance,  since  the  sum 
requested  had  no  relation  at  all  to  any  over- 
head shown  on  any  version  of  the  proposal. 
But  no  matter;  It  was  an  unimportant  de- 
tail. A  new  request  for  the  additional  amount 
went  out.  and  by  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, a  contract  was  ready.  Five  days  later,  A. 
■wrote  OE  the  happy  news  that  he  was  now 
in  Washington  at  S.R.,  although  the  letter 
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had  to  be  signed  by  someone  else  "in  Dr.  A.'s 

&1}S6I1CC" ! 

A  disturbing  note  disrupts  the  peaceful 
progress  of  A.'s  cogitation  at  OE  expense.  In 
September,  one  Dr.  J.  B.  wrote  OE  asking 
for  help  and  information  regarding  a  study 
he  had  begun  with  OE  funds  on  the  same 
subject!  There  was  obviously  considerable 
overlap  with  A.'s  work,  although  not  one 
person  Involved  with  either  project— In  or 
out  of  OE— knew  that  the  other  was  taking 
place!  AVlien  the  two  projects  had  been 
funded,  no  one  had  checked  to  see  whether 
there  might  be  others  doing  the  same  thing! 
D  O.'s  replv  asked  J.B.  for  a  copy  of  his  pro- 
posal and 'the  names  of  his  OE  project  of- 
ficers. Apparently  DO.  knew  that  he  could 
get  the  Infonnatlon  from  J.B.  more  rapidly 
than  he  could  extract  It  from  the  OE  bu- 
reaucracy of  which  he  himself  was  a  part. 

Such  duplication,  unfortunately.  Is  far 
from  unusual.  Part  of  the  problem  Is  OE's 
abTsmal  record  system,  which  is  virtually 
useless.  Thus,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain accurate  information — or  even  sketchy 
information,  for  that  matter — on  such  ques- 
tions as  what  projects  are  currently  being 
funded,  what  projects  have  recently  been 
completed,  what  contractors  or  grantees  hold 
which  contracts  or  grants,  etc.  Part  of  the 
problem  Is  OE's  incredibly  complex— and 
ever-changing  1 — Internal  organization,  which 
allows  for  numerous  overlaps  In  authority 
and  which  seems  to  encourage  random 
duplication  In  various  fields. 

To  return  to  our  narrative :  The  first  prog- 
ress report  was  submitted  around  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year  and  was  quickly  ac- 
cepted by  D.O.  The  report  covered  the  first 
fo\ir  months  of  work,  about  one  third  the  to- 
tal length  of  the  project.  The  first  paragraph 
told  it  all: 

"In  line  with  our  study  design  the  first 
period  of  our  research  has  largely  Involved  1 ) 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  literature,  espe- 
cially works  which  attempt  to  give  an  overall 
view  of  the  higher  education  system.  2)  ac- 
quaintance with  the  data  base,  and  3)  refine- 
ment of  the  research  design." 

The  word  "preliminary"  In  (1)  really 
meant  Just  that,  as  we  are  told  that  "in  the 
months  that  have  elapsed  ...  we  have  only 
been  able  to  cover  a  small  fraction  of  the 
literature  on  higher  education.  .  .  .  We  are 
increasingly  focusing  on  literature  that  re- 
ports specific  empirical  findings  relevant  to 
our  problem." 

Thus,  very  little  had  been  accomplished, 
and  most  of  the  time  had  been  spent  in 
highly  electric  reading.  What  the  staff  was 
doing  was  not  clear.  Since  there  had  been 
no  research  design  In  the  flrst  place,  no  one 
at  OE  could  complain.  But  by  the  time  a  few 
months  had  passed,  it  had  already  become 
clear  that  A.  was  not  necessarily  a  good 
choice  even  as  a  consultant,  since  he  was 
barelv  acquainted  with  the  field — something 
that  the  proposal  evaluators  had  warned 
about.  It  appears  that  the  sociologist  who 
was  being  "trained"  in  education  research 
was  A.  himself! 

The  end  of  March  1969  brought  the  sec- 
ond progress  report;  the  half-way  point  had 
already  been  reached.  The  three-page  report 
repeatedly  stressed  how  complex  the  prob- 
lems are. The  first  paragraph  again  tells  the 
essential  story  of  what  was  going  on: 

Since  the  last  progress  report  we  have 
focused  primarily  on  two  tasks: 

(1)  A  relatively  detailed  survey  of  the 
current  programs  of  federal  assistance  to 
higher  education  and  the  proposals  for  addi- 
tional assistance,  and  the  development  of 
conceptual  tools  to  facilitate  their  analysis. 

(2)  Determining  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  "ideal-type"  forms  of  aid  for  edu- 
cational opportunity,  and  more  generally 
social  stratification. 

It  must  have  heartened  OE  personnel  to 
learn  that  A.  was  at  last  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  existing  federal  programs.  But 
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we  do  not  find  out  very  much  about  the 
kinds  of  "conceptual  tools"  that  were  being 
developed,  or  the  "probable  consequences " 
that  were  being  looked  at. 

This  report  was  so  loose  and  chatty  thr.t 
it  obviously  got  on  D.O.'s  nerves.  By  the  end 
of  April  he  had  worked  up  the  determina- 
tion to  do  something;  not.  of  course,  any- 
thing substantive,  because  A.  was  being  paid 
to  do  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  as  D.O.  him- 
self had  pointed  out  in  his  evaluation  of  iho 
propo.'sal:  but  rather,  something  forvial.  to 
ma'.;e  things  look  better.  D.O.  sent  A.  a  letter 
askiiig.  in  effect,  that  the  format  be  cleaiiec: 
up  aiid  forniallzed! 

A.  v.-as,  of  course,  happy  to  comply,  and  .". 
week  later  the  "new  look"  report  was  maiieJ 
buck,  prettier  than  the  old  one  taut  contai.i- 
ing  the  same  information.  A  few  iicv 
touches  were  added,  as  for  example  the  ns- 
surance  that  "no  special  difficulties  have 
bsen  encountered.  The  project  is  well  on  its 
way,  as  planned."  We  also  learn  the  following 
good  news: 

■Professor  A.  will  visit  with  Professor  K.. 
world  renowned  authority  on  higher  educa- 
tion, I  in  Great  Britain)  to  consult  about 
our  findings.  No  consulting  fee  is  being 
charged  by  Professor  K.  and  Professor  A. 
will  pay  his  own  travel  expenses." 

This  Is  an  Incredible  paragraph  "Find- 
ings" that  have  never  been  revealed  are 
alluded  to;  and  we  are  assured  that  K.  will 
not  charge  a  fee  for  chatting  with  A.,  and 
that  A.  wUl  not  charge  OE  for  this  Junket- 
as  If  this  had  been  considered  a  possibility! 
In  mid-June  of  1969,  A.  WTOte  a  letter  to 
OE  containing  two  requests.  The  first  of  the:,e 
was  for  an  additional  $6,000 — "a  small 
amount  of  supplementary  funds" — to  analyze 
data  In  the  American  Council  on  Education's 
newly  operational  data  bank.  Basically,  the 
money  was  to  pay  for  five  weeks  of  a  research 
analyst's  time  and  two  weeks  of  a  pro- 
grammer's time:  for  data  proces-slng:  and 
for  overhead  and  fee.  There  U  no  hint  as  to 
what  kind  of  analysis  is  to  be  performed,  nor 
Is  there  any  research  plan  at  all.  The  sec- 
ond request  is  for  more  time : 

Secondly,  it  seems  advisable  to  extend  the 
period  of  analysis  for  three  months.  This 
woiUd  mean  that  the  final  report  woxild  be 
submitted  December  31.  1969.  This  additional 
time  Is  required  primarily  because  of  two 
factors.  First  of  all  the  relevant  empirical  re- 
lationships already  encountered  are  more 
complex  than  originally  anticipated.  Sec- 
ondly, researchers  have  been  much  more 
active  in  this  field  in  the  last  year  than  It 
was  possible  to  anticipate  when  the  proposal 
was  submitted.  To  cite  only  two  exampler-. 
both  the  Carnegie  Commission  (under  Clark 
Kem  and  HEW  (under  Alice  Rivlln)  have 
conducted  extensive  studies  In  this  area  and 
presented  far-ranging  policy  proposals.  It 
has  been  neces.sary  to  spend  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  analyzing  and  evaluating 
these  and  other  efforts,  and  relating  them 
to  our  own  work.  Finally  the  analysis  of  the 
addl'lonal  data  from  the  ACE  discussed  In 
point  one  will  require  some  extra  time, 
though  the  additional  three  months  of  analy- 
sis seems  required,  however,  even  if  supple- 
mental funds  are  not  available  for  analysis 
of  the  ACE  data. 

The  reasoning  is  Ingenious.  As  we  had  b1- 
readv  found  out  In  the  progress  reports.  A. 
was  discovering  the  problems  to  be  rather 
complex,  something  he  Just  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  known  In  advance.  Also. 
as  OE  had  been  forewarned  from  the  outset, 
A  s  studv  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  field, 
to  put  It  delicately,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  other  work  was  minimal:  so  OE  wa.s 
paying  him  to  find  out  what  other  people 
were  doing,  and  now  OE  was  being  asked  to 
extend  the  contract  because  A.  had  discovered 
that  other  people  were  doing  a  lot. 

The  June  30  progress  report— mailed  on 
June  27  (but  In  a  project  like  this  It  could 
have    been    written    almost    any    timet— re- 
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peated  the  substance  of  the  above-cited  let- 
ter, and  reported  a  few  developments.  First, 
A.  was  slowly  becoming  more  confident  In 
his  "tentative  finding"  that  "federal  aid — 
regardless  of  the  form — aimed  at  enabling 
more  lower-class  high  school  graduates  to 
attend  college  would  generally  have  less  im- 
pact on  the  societal  stratification  structure 
(in  terms  of  social  mobility  roles)  than  is 
generally  assumed."  This  hazy  and  almost 
meaningless  platitude  could  hardly  have  left 
OE  gasping  with  amazement  at  A.'s  powers  of 
analysis  and  insight. 

Second,  the  report  tells  what  A.  had  been 
doing  with  most  of  his  time:  He  had.  during 
the  April  1-June  30  period,  "focused  primar- 
ily on  estimating  the  effects  of  federal  aid  on 
stimulating  racial  equality."  When  one  com- 
pares A.'s  sweeping  plans,  as  outlined  In  his 
proposal,  with  this  rather  limited  perspective, 
it  becomes  very  evident  that  he  was  not 
doing  anything  near  what  he  had  originally 
said  he  would  do.  By  now,  OE  would  probably 
have  had  no  trouble  cutting  off  further  sup- 
port of  this  abortive  project,  even  given  OE's 
loose  management  of  it  up  to  this  point.  But 
this  was  not  to  be. 

A.'s  request  for  more  money  and  time  must 
have  rattled  OE.  DO.  took  his  time  and 
asked  for  more  explanation  of  the  proposed 
"analysis"  of  ACE's  data,  as  well  as  for  a 
breakdown  of  two  budget  items:  the  salary 
item  of  $1600  and  the  "data  processing'  item 
of  (2800.  A.  replied  to  this  Inquiry  In  a  letter 
giving  no  details  at  all  about  the  analysis, 
but  carrying  on  at  some  length  about  how 
important  the  analysis  is.  As  for  the  budget 
items,  which  cover  $4400  of  the  $6000  asked 
for,  A.  broke  them  down  Into  line  form 
without  explaining  why  each  Item  was  ac- 
tually necessary. 

Apparently  It  never  occurred  to  anyone  at 
OE  to  turn  down  A.'s  request,  so  the  exten- 
sion and  additional  funds  were  granted.  An- 
other opera- bou^^e-style  series  of  errors  en- 
sued In  the  course  of  this  "small"  additional 
award,  which,  by  the  time  It  was  over,  must 
have  cost  a  few  thousand  dollars  In  wasted 
man-hours.  We  will  omit  the  minute  details, 
which  are  spelled  out  In  the  documents. 

Even  this  was  not  yet  the  end.  In  Decem- 
ber, A.  wrote  for  another  extension,  to  March 
31,  1970.  The  delay  was  entirely  due  to  the 
slowness  of  receiving  the  ACE  data,  accord- 
ing to  A.;  he  expected  everything  to  be  done 
by  February  at  "the  latest, "  but  he  was  "ask- 
mg  for  a  delay  until  the  entWof  March  just 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. "  The  request  was  duly 
processed  and  granted  by  OE  "at  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  government." 

The  report  finally  arrived  in  March  1970. 
It  is  authored  by  A.  and  his  associate  M. 
The  Office  of  Education  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned: a  reader  would  not  know  that  OE 
funds  had  supported  the  project.  The  "Ac- 
knowledgments" page  does  not  mention  OE 
or  a  single  person  associated  with  OE  or 
with   the  government. 

What  OE  got  was  a  very,  very  long  (and 
wordy)  essay,  very,  very  short  on  hard  data. 
At  first  sight,  it  looks  as  if  OE  got  what  It 
paid  for:  the  thoughts  of  A.  on  the  subject 
at  hand.  A  closer  look,  however,  reveals  some- 
thing very  different.  To  begin  with,  we  find 
out  that  Part  I  was  written  by  M..  not  A.  (al- 
though we  are  assured  that  A.  "freely  ex- 
changed Ideas"  with  M.,  whatever  that 
means) .  Now.  Part  I  of  the  report  is  191  pages 
long,  more  than  half  of  the  whole.  It  Is  to  be 
questioned  whether  OE  would  have  spent 
the  money  had  It  known  that  half  the  prod- 
uct was  to  be,  after  all,  M.'s  thoughts  on 
the  subject. 

But  at  least  M.'s  thoughts  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  study!  A.'s  thoughts,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  presented  In  the  last  146  pages  — 
some  of  which  happened  to  be  written  by 
other  people — are  not  on  the  subject  of  the 
contract  at  all.  As  It  turned  out.  OE  was  sub- 
sidizing A.,  and  a  regal  support  staff,  to  do 
whatever  A.  pleased  during — and  quite  a  bit 
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after — the  year  196B-1969.  There  Is  no  record 
of  any  evaluation  of  the  final  report.  A  form 
letter  from  D.O.,  sent  in  June,  accepted  the 
report  and  approved  final  payment. 

This  relatively  modest  case  points  up  many 
of  the  specific  problems  we  have  earlier  men- 
tioned In  general  terms.  On  the  government 
side,  no  one  was  really  clear  where  the  pro- 
posed study  belonged,  whether  It  should  be 
made,  or  what  program  It  properly  fitted  into. 
Over  a  dozen  OE  officials  were  Involved  at 
one  point  or  another,  but  they  were  not  in 
contact  with  each  other  on  a  regular  basis 
and  could  not  coordinate  their  activities. 
Errors  and  oversights  were  frequent.  There 
were  no  clear  guidelines  concerning  proper 
budgetary  supervision  or  technical  super- 
vision, nor  were  there  policies  governing  use 
of  whatever  findings  might  be  produced.  All 
in  all,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  the  Office  of 
Education  was  hopelessly  unaware  of  what 
the  project  was  really  all  about,  and  had  no 
mechanisms  for  keeping  abreast  of  what  was 
going  on. 

On  the  contractor's  side,  all  the  dilemmas 
are  in  evidence,  albeit  in  miniature.  What 
overhead  and  fee.  If  any,  are  appropriate? 
How  Is  the  value  of  thinking  power  to  be 
measured?  What  is  the  line  between  flexibil- 
ity and  misrepresentation?  When  is  a  com- 
pany performing  a  service,  and  when  is  it 
takine  the  government  for  a  ride? 

The  problems  encountered  in  the  case  I 
have  Just  presented  are  by  no  means  unusual 
One  company  we  have  studied,  a  well-known 
private  educational  consulting  firm,  received 
over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  contracts 
from  the  Office  of  Education  and  other  fed- 
eral agencies  In  about  two  years'  time.  What 
makes  this  statistic  so  significant  Is  the 
fact  that  at  the  outset  of  this  period,  the 
company  was  doing  business  at  a  total  rate 
of  only  $250,000  a  year  from  all  sources  and 
had  only  one  full-time  professional  em- 
ployee! Naturally,  this  firm  expanded  rap- 
Idly  and  was  helped  in  the  process  by  an  In- 
genious device;  several  proposals  would  be 
filed  simultaneously,  and  the  same  names 
would  appear  on  the  various  proposals  as  the 
invjBStigators  and  researchers.  As  the  pro- 
posals were  funded,  money  became  available 
to  hire  new  staff — with  the  excess  over  100 
per  cent  of  any  given  person's  time  when  the 
contributions  from  the  various  projects  were 
added  up. 

Another  firm  we  have  looked  into  made  a 
practice  of  submitting  proposals  with  virtu- 
ally no  research  design.  This  would  make  It 
difficult  for  OE  personnel  to  know  exactly 
what  was  to  be  expected  In  the  project,  and 
hence  Impossible  for  the  government  to 
monitor  what  was  going  on.  Another  regu- 
lar practice  of  this  firm  was  to  promise 
mountains  of  data  and  accompanying  analy- 
ses, and  then  to  submit  only  the  raw  data. 
In  the  form  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 
sheets  of  computer  printouts.  Since  data  In 
this  form  are  virtually  useless,  the  firm  was 
then  in  a  position  to  ask  for  additional  funds 
for  the  analyses,  and  these  funds  would  In- 
variably be  granted  by  a  helpless  and  gulli- 
ble OE.  Although  this  happened  repeatedly, 
no  one  at  OE  caught  on  to  the  pattern,  and 
the  firm  enjoyed,  and  still  enjoys,  an  excel- 
lent reputation. 

Time  and  time  again,  firms  have  displayed 
a  total  disregard  of  deadlines  and  complete 
Indifference  to  the  importance  of  delivering 
result  on  time.  In  instance  after  instance, 
firms  have  asked  for,  and  received,  fees  In 
addition  to  overhead  charges,  on  the  pretext 
that  these  fees  were  necessary  to  stimulate 
corporate  stability  and  growth — as  If  these 
considerations  are  relevant  to  OE  contracts 
and  grants.  Over  and  over,  a  project  would  be 
escalated  Into  a  far  bigger  activity  than  ori- 
ginally proposed  or  planned,  with  vast  ad- 
ditional funds  being  allocated  by  OE  through 
a  non-competitive,  non-reviewed  amendment 
procedure  rather  than  through  the  normal 
process  of  funding  approval.  In  one  case  we 
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have  studied,  a  project  that  OE  thought 
might  cost  $75,000  was  funded  at  $140,135 
and  was  escalated  through  a  series  of  eonend- 
ments  to  $416,743 — and  it  Is  still  alive! 

All  the  problems  are  by  no  means  concen- 
trated on  the  side  of  the  contractor  or 
grantee.  The  Office  of  Education,  as  provider 
of  the  funds  and  as  the  public  agent  respon- 
sible for  their  proper  use,  has  plenty  of  its 
own  problems.  Our  case  studies  are  beginning 
to  uncover  a  broad  pattern  of  defective  man- 
agement throughout  all  phases  of  OE's  activi- 
ties— a  dismal  pattern  that  has  been  glimpsed 
In  part  by  other  study  panels,  but  Is  only 
now  being  revealed  In  Its  full  impact.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  following  partial  list 
of  defects  that  we  have  uncovered  In  OE's 
handling  of  contracts  and  grants  during  the 
pre-award  period  alone: 

( 1 )  Pre-arrangement  seems  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  in  consideration 
of  potential  contractors  and  grantees.  How- 
ever an  Idea  originates.  It  is  apparently  com- 
mon practice  for  OE  to  discuss  a  project  ex- 
tensively with  a  favored  award  recipient,  and 
to  work  out  some  sort  of  plan  for  proceeding. 
When  this  Is  done,  the  formalities  are  then 
instituted  as  an  afterthought. 

(2)  The  intent  of  Congress  is  often  dis- 
regarded by  OE.  Awards  are  often  made  with 
hardly  a  glance  at  the  legislative  Intent  of 
the  program  that  has  been  authorized  by 
Congress.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  OE  con- 
siders the  total  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress in  any  fiscal  year  as  a  big  pool  on  which 
OE  can  draw  at  will  for  whatever  programs 
it  sees  fit  to  fund. 

( 3 )  Another  failing  prevalent  in  the  early 
states  of  OE  projects  is  the  absence  of  care- 
fully conceived  specifications,  work  plans,  or 
research  designs.  This  failing  is  evidence  both 
m  OE-ortglnated  projects,  where  It  Is  a  crit- 
ical flaw,  and  In  outside-originated  projects 
which  have  been  discussed  In  advance  with 
OE  personnel. 

(4)  Yet  another  virtually  universal  prob- 
lem in  proposals  is  the  unavailability  of  solid 
budget  information,  a  lack  which  OE  does 
nothing  to  remedy.  It  is  as  if  the  very  con- 
cept of  budget  Justification  is  entirely  alien 
to  OE.  The  budgets  are  almost  always  de- 
scriptive line-Item  affairs  presenting  totals, 
with  hardly  a  thought  given  to  explaining 
why  the  particular  Item  Is  necessary  or  how 
the  money  will  be  used  to  further  the  project. 
Indeed,  we  have  seen  many  Instances  where 
the  line-item  description  does  .not  even  cor- 
respond to  the  verbal  description  given  In  the 
text  of  the  proposal!  OE  virtually  never  at- 
tempts to  clarify  the  budget  or  force  an  ade- 
quate explanation  prior  to  the  award. 

( 5 )  Evaluation  procedures  are  slipshod  and 
erratic.  Sometimes  there  Is  no  evaluation  at 
all.  Sometimes  there  are  a  few  In-house 
evaluations.  Sometimes  there  are  a  few  out- 
side evaluations.  There  seems  to  be  no  rhyme 
or  reason  to  the  process,  no  pattern  at  all. 
But  worst  of  all,  OE  has  no  discernible  policy 
concerning  what  ought  to  be  done  with  an 
evaluation  once  they  get  it.  There  seems  to  be 
no  connection  at  all  between  the  content  of 
evaluations  and  further  subsequent  actions 
by  OE. 

(6)  A  particularly  disturbing  feature  of 
the  award  procedure  is  the  seeming  deter- 
mination of  OE  to  spend  all  the  money  that 
has  been  appropriated.  In  the  few  cases 
where  contracts  are  put  for  bids.  It  Is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  someone  will  get 
the  award,  even  if  no  one  has  submitted  a 
really  satisfactory  proposal.  SlmUarly,  when 
pre-arranged  proposals  come  In,  there  Is  an 
almost  inexorable  drive  to  fund  them,  regard- 
less of  their  defects.  All  this  becomes  even 
more  evident  as  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ap- 
proaches, when  more  and  more  projects  are 
frenetically  rushed  through  In  order  to  com- 
mit all  avaUable  fvmds.  No  one  at  OE  seems 
to  feel  that  Congressional  appropriations  are 
(except  where  otherwise  indicated.  In  explicit 
language)  upper  ceilings  on  permissible  ex- 
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peuditures,  and  that  public  moneys  should 
uot  be  spent  on  unworthy  projects. 

Tlie  defects  listed  above  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  picture.  Many  additional 
problems  arise  during  the  award  period  and 
after  the  project  is  completed.  What  we  are 
finding  is  the  simple  absence  of  good  man- 
agement, or  virtually  any  management  at  all, 
at  OE.  The  implications  of  this  situation  are 
truly  staggering  when  one  contemplates  the 
important,  indeed  central,  role  that  OE  plays 
in  the  educational  affairs  of  virtually  every 
community  in  the  nation. 

The  first  major  set  of  questions  must  re- 
late to  the  structure  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. We  must  ask  candidly  and  repeatedly: 
What  form  of  agency  and  departmental 
organization  can  best  serve  the  needs  of  our 
government  today?  What  overlapping  juris- 
dictions need  to  be  separated,  what  conflict- 
ing authorities  have  to  be  resolved?  %Vhat 
principles  of  management  must  be  intro- 
duced to  Insure  that  public  funds  are  being 
spent  m  a  reasonable  manner?  These  ques- 
tions are  only  beginning  to  be  asked  now, 
and  they  are  scarcely  being  posed  with  the 
sense  of  urgency  that  the  situation  calls 
for.  Unless  they  are  asked  and  answered  soon, 
we  will  be  engulfed  and  overburdened  with 
a  runaway  federal  program — a  diverse,  over- 
lapping, unplanned,  confusing  array  of  gov- 
ernmental efforts  whose  faults  are  beyond 
remedy  and  whose  abuses  are  beyond  belief. 
The  second  major  set  of  questions  centers 
upon  the  rampant  commercialism  that 
threatens  to  dominate  the  educational  scene. 
Will  the  lucrative  contract  or  grant  become 
the  new  mark  of  academic  success,  to  replace 
the  traditional  measures  of  teaching  skill, 
scholarship,  and  humanity?  Will  the  high 
fee  be  tomorrow's  school  prize?  Will  the  wis- 
dom of  educators  be  turned  to  outfoxing 
government  agencies  and  finding  ways  to 
make  short  deliveries  on  long  promises,  in- 
stead of  being  turned  to  shortening  the  path 
to  truth?  Will  the  educator  devote  his 
energies  to  luring  the  government  Into  sur- 
rendering funds.  Instead  of  pursuing  his 
scholarly  and  pedagogical  interests?  The 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  profits  to 
social  betterment  must  be  examined.  It  Is 
not  simply,  "Are  profits  in  this  area  bad?" 
but,  "What  should  profits  In  this  area  look 
like?  Which  are  acceptable  and  which  are 
not  acceptable?  What  are  we  getting  for  our 
money?" 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  much  value  can  be 
realized  by  the  efforts  of  private  companies 
and  Individual  Investigators.  The  private 
sector  Is  richly  populated  with  those  who 
honestly  offer  the  service  of  their  companies 
In  the  solution  of  social  problems  feeling 
that  they  can  do  it  better  because  they 
know  better,  and  feeling  also  that  they  can 
make  a  legitimate  profit  and  feel  comfortable 
about  it  because  the  results  really  hare  pro- 
duced a  better  society  In  some  respect,  no 
matter  how  small. 

We  should  not  allow  oxirselves  to  be  de- 
hided  by  the  categorization  of  companies 
into  'profit-making"  and  "non-profit."  Some 
times  we  act  as  If  "non-profit"  organizations 
are  morally  superior  because  somehow  they 
are  doing  the  job  out  of  some  high  moral 
ideal — as  if  somehow  it  were  immoral  to 
make  a  profit.  In  fact,  any  organization  has 
to  receive  enough  Income  to  cover  its  outgo, 
or  it  goes  out  of  business.  The  only  real  dif- 
ference between  corporations  usually  classi- 
fied OS  "profit-making"  and  those  classified 
as  "non-profit "  Is  that  the  former  require 
a  profit  as  a  return  on  equity  advanced  by 
stockholders  in  the  form  of  money,  while 
the  latter  require  a  "profit"  as  return  on 
equity  advanced  by  members  In  the  form  of 
.skills.  In  a  corporation  a  profit  Is  distributed 
as  dividends  to  the  stockholders;  is  a  non- 
profit association  a  profit  Is  distributed  to 
the  controlling  members  as  increased  salaries. 
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or  In  the  form  of  other  fringe  benefits  and 
improvements. 

To  summarize,  then,  there  are  two  central 
concepts  involved  here:  (1)  the  Inefficiency, 
confusion,  waste,  breakdown,  and  corruption 
(active  or  passive)  of  the  federal  b\u«auc- 
racy;  (2)  the  Inefficiency,  confusion,  waste, 
breakdown  and  corruption  (active  or  pas- 
sive) of  the  private  technocratic  bureauc- 
racy. And  the  big  questions  before  us  are 
thefoUov.lng: 

1.  What  can  Congress  and  the  people  hon- 
estly expect  from  big  business,  or  from  the 
federal  agencies,  In  answering  social  needs? 

2.  What  price  are  we  willing  to  pay  private 
industry  for  its  expertise? 

3.  How  richly  are  we  willing  to  subsidize 
the  development  of  expertise?  How  do  we 
gauge  what  is  fair  here? 

4.  How  do  we  Identify  industrial  parasites 
when  they  surface  and  how  might  we  con- 
trol their  growth? 

5.  What  are  some  parallels  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  "rampant  rise  In  commercialism  " 
on  the  part  of  professional  educators  and 
the  rise  of  the  profiteers  in  the  poverty-edu- 
cation arena  who  are  In  private  indtistry?  Is 
there  a  connection  between  the  two? 

These  questions  cry  for  answers.  Soon.  Be- 
fore  education  Is  taken  irreversibly  out  of  the 
hands  of  educators  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  managers  and  entrepreneurs. 


IN  MEMORIAM  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
PAUL  L.  TROAST,  "MR.  NEW 
JERSEY' 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  July 
21, 1972,  the  most  distinguished  citizen  of 
my  congiessional  district,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  our  Nation — the  Honor- 
able Paul  L.  Troast  of  Clifton— went  to 
his  eternal  rest.  We  deeply  mourn  his 
passing.  He  was  a  close  personal  friend 
and  a  most  capable  and  adroit  business 
leader  and  statesman. 

I  will  never  forget  his  greatness  and 
will  particularly  hold  dear  our  fine  asso- 
ciation working  together  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  as  well  as  his  good  counsel 
and  judgment  that  he  bestowed  on  be- 
half of  our  people  and  the  quality  of  his 
leadership  in  encouraging  the  domestic 
and  international  preeminence  and  eco- 
nomic vitality  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey as  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Economic  Council  during  my  tenure  as 
commissioner  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Eco- 
nomic Development.  He  also  achieved  an 
exceptional  reputation  and  standards  of 
excellence  in  the  business  world  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  New  Jersey 
Manufacturei-s  Association  and  the 
Mahony-Troast  Construction  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  that  can  be 
said  for  his  outstanding  public  service 
and  his  lifetime  of  contribution  to  our 
community,  State,  and  Nation  in  seeking 
a  better  world  for  all  mankind.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing editorial  that  appeared  in  the  July  24. 
1972,  issue  of  one  of  our  most  pres- 
tigious newspapers  in  New  Jersey,  the 
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Herald  News  of  Passaic,  which  will  pro- 
vide you  with  a  brief  profile  of  his  en- 
dowment to  our  people  in  helping  to 
shape  the  destiny  of  our  State  and  Na- 
tion. The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Paul  L.  Troast.  "Mr.  New  Jersey  " 

Paul  L.  Troast  was  a  distinguished  cluzeti 
of  New  Jersey  and  more.  He  was  a  good  citi- 
zen. He  freely  u?ed  the  talents  with  which 
he  was  endowed  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  Hospitals,  colleges  and  other  worthy 
causes  benefited  from  his  aid. 

Mr.  Troast  early  impressed  those  who  knew 
him.  In  the  1920s  acquaintances  marked  him 
as  a  man  most  likely  to  succeed.  During  the 
long  depression  of  the  1930s,  he  served  as  the 
first  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Passaic  Valley 
Water  Conmiisslon.  which  had  been  organized 
by  Passaic.  Clifton  and  Paterson  to  take  over 
and  operate  a  water  system. 

World  War  II  brought  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  ability.  His  fiedgling  con- 
struction company,  Mahony-Troast,  received 
the  contract  to  build  a  giant  airplane  engine 
factory  on  a  Wood-Ridge  farm.  Using  novel 
construction  methods,  his  company  built  the 
plant  in  record  time,  and  Wright  Aeronauti- 
cal produced  In  Wood  Ridge  the  engines  that 
helped  to  defeat  Nazi  Germany  and  Japan. 

After  the  war,  his  reputation  and  the  pent  - 
up  demand  made  Mahony-Troast  a  leader  in 
the  construction  field  in  this  part  of  the  na- 
tion. Firms,  instittitions  and  individuals  had 
such  confidence  In  his  integrity  and  ability 
that  they  sought  him  out.  It  was  inevitable 
then  that  when  Gov.  DriscoU  envisioned  a 
turnpike  in  the  corridor  between  New  York 
City  and  Philadelphia,  he  picked  Mr.  Troast 
to  translate  the  dream  into  reality  as  head 
of  the  turnpipe  authority.  The  turnpike  was 
built  In  the  amazing  time  of  23  months.  The 
authority  Mr.  Troast  headed  enlisted  local 
help  to  acquire  the  right  of  way.  Steel  was 
in  short  supply  but  the  authority  got  the 
steel  it  needed  in  time  for  the  numerous 
superhighway  bridges.  It  was  a  magnificent 
accomplishment. 

Tills  led  Mr.  Troast  to  try  for  high  elective 
office.  He  became  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  in  1953.  His  opponent  was  a 
virtually  vmknown  state  senator  from  War- 
ren County  named  Robert  B.  Meyner.  a  tough 
political  foe.  The  Republican  party  had  con- 
trolled the  governship.  with  one  Interrup- 
tion, for  decades  and  the  voters  felt  It  was 
time  for  a  change.  Mr.  Troast  lost  the  election 
but  Jersey  gained.  Mr.  Troast  and  Gov.  Mey- 
ner became  fast  friends.  The  new  governor 
kept  Mr.  Troast  as  turnpike  chief  and  made 
him  a  fixture  in  the  state  government.  Mr. 
Troast  served  as  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Tercentenary  Commission,  which  conducted 
a  year-long  observance  in  1964  that  required 
several  years  of  planning  and  preparation. 
When  Gov.  Hughes  succeeded  Gov.  Meyner. 
Mr.  Troast  continued  his  unpaid  public  serv- 
ice, becoming  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Economic  Development  Council,  and  in  effec: 
New  Jersey's  chief  economic  ambassador.  All 
the  while  Mr.  Troast  attended  to  busines,- 
and  served  In  other  capacities. 

Mr.  Troast  was  truly,  as  fornier  Gov 
Hughes  said.  "Mr.  New  Jersey.  "  Few  have 
been  as  successful  and  at  the  same  time 
done  so  much  for  their  fellow  citizens.  His 
life  was  one  of  extraordinary  usefulness 
and  service. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress to  join  with  me  in  silent  prayer  to 
his  memory.  May  his  family  soon  find 
abiding  comfort  in  the  faith  that  God 
has  given  them  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  Honorable  Paul  L.  Troast  is 
now  under  His  eternal  care.  May  he  re^t 
in  peace. 
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EIGHT   MYTHS   ABOUT   GUN   CON- 
TROL IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  Missouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  31.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
congressional  debate  on  firearms  legisla- 
tion continues,  the  following  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  is 
useful  in  examining  the  merits  and  flaws 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  each  side 
and  should  be  useful  in  reaching  a  sound 
position  on  this  problem: 
Eight  Myths  About  Opn  Control  in  the 
UNrrra  States 
(By  Fraiiklin  E.  Zlmriug) 

Chicago. — At  times  of  violence  or  assassi- 
nation, Americans  tune  in  to  the  hopeful 
optimism  of  those  who  see  the  end  of  vio- 
lence around  the  next  corner  of  gun  legisla- 
tion. Even  more  regularly,  gun-owning 
groups  assure  us  that  the  80  million  band- 
guns  In  the  nation  have  nothing  to  do  with 
violent  crime  in  the  United  States.  Each  side 
18  convinced  that  it  Is  absolutely  right,  and 
nobody  bothers  to  get  his  facts  straight: 
Sadly,  our  national  debate  over  gun  control 
is  often  a  battle  of  empty  slogans. 

Before  we  get  suitably  serious  about  the 
gun  problem  in  this  country,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  clear  away  some  of  the  rhetorical 
excesses  that  have  marked  the  gun-control 
debate.  The  first  step  is  a  few  basic  facts. 

There  are  about  100  million  guns  In  this 
country — more  than  two-thirds  of  them 
shotguns  and  rifles,  the  traditional  sporting 
weapons  in  American  life.  The  other  30  mil- 
lion or  so  are  handguns  owned  more  In  cities 
than  In  rural  areas,  rarely  used  In  sport  and 
nine  times  as  likely  as  long  guns  to  be  In- 
volved In  crime. 

The  vast  majority  of  all  guns  are  not  vio- 
lently misused,  but  guns  are  Involved  In  a 
quarter  of  a  million  violent  episodes  each 
year,  and  our  millions  of  guns — again  par- 
ticularly handguns — contribute  to  the  crime 
problem  by  making  robbery  easy  and  serious 
assault  more  deadly.  The  real  difficulty  in  the 
present  debate  over  gun  laws  Is  that  half  of 
the  participants  underestimate  the  problem 
while  the  other  half  underestimate  the  time, 
money,  and  loss  of  liberty  that  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  solve  it.  The  best  way  to 
Illustrate  this  theme  Is  by  examining  eight 
myths  about  guns — four  from  each  side. 

Myth  No.  1 :  "We  have  a  crime  problem,  not 
a  gun  problem." 

This  refrain,  often  heard  from  anti-gun 
control  groups  is  true  to  the  extent  that  100 
million  guns  would  pose  no  problem  In  this 
country  If  nobody  fired  one.  The  problem  Is 
that  robbers,  angry  husbands,  and  barroom 
debaters  use  them  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of 
times  each  year. 

And  when  guns  are  used,  they  Increase  the 
chance  that  death  will  result  hy  a  factor  of 
four.  We  have  both  a  crime  problem  and  a 
gun  problem,  and  each  makes  the  other 
worse. 

Myth  No.  2:"  The  handgun  Is  a  useful  tool 
of  household  self-defense." 

Millions  of  Americans  (myself  Included) 
live  In  some  fear  of  robbers  and  burglars  In- 
va<ling  their  homes.  About  25  percent  of  all 
households  have  acquired  handguns  In  the 
belief  that  they  provide  an  effective  defense 
against  the  criminal  stranger,  and  this  is  why 
we  have  30  million  privately  owned  hand- 
guns. 

Yet  the  homeowner's  gun  rarely  protects 
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him  against  burglars,  who  seek  to  elude  him, 
or  the  occasional  robber,  who  counts  on 
surprise  and  a  weapon  of  his  own  to  render 
the  homeowner  helpless.  The  loaded  hand- 
gun in  your  home  Is  much  more  likely  to 
accidentally  kill  someone  In  the  family  than 
to  save  his  life. 

Perhaps  if  this  were  fully  understood,  most 
domestic  handguns,  and  most  of  our  gun 
problems,  would  go  away  by  themselves.  But 
that  is  unlikely. 

People  seek  guns  for  a  sense  of  security 
and  will  resist  heeding  any  information  that 
undermines  that  sense  of  security. 

Myth  No.  3:  "Legitimate  citizens  are  not 
part  of  our  gun  problem." 

Since  crime  is  caused  by  criminals,  many 
people  argue  that  our  many  million  gun- 
owning  families  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gun  problem. 

Yet  the  truth  is  that  the  majority  of  all 
gun  homicides  are  committed  by  persons 
without  serious  prior  criminal  records.  And 
even  more  important,  without  registration 
and  license  laws  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
30  million  handguns  in  legitimate  hands 
while  still  preventing  potential  criminals 
from  buying  guns  secondhand  or  stealing 
them. 

Even  registration  of  guns  and  licensing 
of  their  owners  might  not  stem  the  flow 
from  legitimate  to  illegitimate  owners  with 
so  many  millions  of  guns  in  circulation. 

So  it  appears  that  we  wUl  have  to  bring 
many  millions  of  guns  under  control  to  get 
at  the  violent  quarter  of  a  million  gun  epi- 
sodes. 

Myth  No.  4:  "Gun  laws  can't  work  since 
criminals  don't  obey  laws." 

There  is  a  grain  of  truth  to  this  argument, 
but  it  is  nonetheless  a  dangerous  oversim- 
plification. 

In  fact,  the  argument  proves  a  bit  too 
much  since  it  suggests  that  all  criminal  laws 
are  futile,  because  all  the  people  who  violate 
them  are.  Indeed,  criminal.  The  more  com- 
plicated truth  is  that  laws  do  not  work  au- 
tomatically. They  must  be  enforced  and  they 
must  deal  with  the  reality  of  gun  use  In  this 
country.  But  laws  that  cut  down  the  trans- 
fer of  guns  from  legitimate  to  Illegitimate 
owners,  or  dramatically  reduce  our  domestic 
handgun  supply,  can  cut  down  on  the  role 
of  guns  in  violence. 

Myth  No.  5:  "Gun  laws  can  reduce  crime 
in  the  United  States  to  the  same  levels  ex- 
perienced In  countries  like  Britain  and  Ja- 
pan." 

If  the  anti-control  partisans  tend  to  for- 
get the  gun  part  of  our  crime  problem,  some 
of  the  pro-control  people  seem  to  forget  that 
guns  are  only  a  part  of  the  set  of  special 
problems  that  make  violent-crime  rates 
higher  In  this  country  than  In  the  rest  of 
modern  Western  society. 

We  often  hear  that  the  United  States  has 
a  gun-killing  rate  38  times  as  high  as  Eng- 
land, which  presumably  means  that  we  could 
reduce  killing  to  the  English  rate  If  we 
adopted  stern  gun  controls.  Unfortunately, 
our  violent  crime  rate  will  remain  much 
higher  than  that  of  other  developed  coun- 
tries no  matter  how  much  we  do  about  guns, 
because  Americans  rob  and  attack  one  an- 
other with  all  weapons  at  greater  rates  than 
do  the  English  or  Japanese. 

Reducing  the  proportion  of  attacks  by 
guns  will  reduce  the  death  toll  from  attack 
because  other  weapons  are  less  dangerous. 
But  It  is  not  a  cure  for  crime,  and  those 
who  oversell  gun  control  In  this  way  only 
add  to  our  profound  national  confusion  over 
guns  and  violence. 

Myth  No.  0:  "Otm  laws  would  not  result  in 
much  coat  or  Inconvenience  to  law-abiding 
citizens." 
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There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  gun-control 
laws  that  won't  cost  much — the  problem  is 
that  they  might  not  achieve  much  either. 

If  we  really  want  to  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Irresponsible,  we  must  put  all 
owners  to  the  Inconvenience  of  getting  li- 
censes and  registering  guns.  If  we  want  to 
dramatically  reduce  handgun  violence,  we 
probably  have  to  reduce  the  total  number  of 
such  guns. 

There  is  really  a  simple  corollary  to  Myth 
No.  3,  because  if  legitimate  gun  ownership  is 
part  of  the  problem,  loss  of  freedom  and  in- 
convenience to  legitimate  gun  owners  is  part 
of  the  solution. 

Myth  No.  7;  "Only  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation stands  between  this  country  and 
effective  gun  laws." 

Just  as  gun-owning  groups  see  the  call  for 
more  controls  as  an  evil  conspiracy,  many 
pro-control  citizens  think  that  the  only  real 
opposition  to  gun  regulation  is  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  But  opositlon  to  compul- 
sory licensing  and  schemes  to  cut  down  on 
handgun  ownership  has  Its  roots  much  deep- 
er In  American  culture. 

People  In  this  country  are  afraid  of  crime, 
and  having  guns  makes  them  feel  better.  It 
is  also  difficult  for  legitimate  gun  owners  to 
see  themselves  as  any  pairt  of  the  problem, 
since  99  percent  of  all  our  guns  are  used 
responsibly  and  everyone  sees  himself  as  part 
of  that  99  percent.  It  Is  thus  difficult  to  con- 
vince hhn  that  there  should  be  gun  laws  that 
Inconvenie  ice  him. 

Myth  No.  8:  "All  that  is  needed  to  solve 
our  gun  problem  Is  strict  legislation." 

American  experience  with  prohibition  of 
alcoholic  beverages  suggests  that  new  law.s. 
alone,  are  not  any  guarantee  of  significant 
social  change. 

Public  support  for  law  must  be  high  for 
If  a  law  cuts  against  the  grain  of  public 
sentiment,  too  many  people  will  disobey  It. 
Police  and  court  support  are  necessary  if 
legislation  Is  to  be  more  than  a  hollow  shell. 
Also,  it  should  be  clear  by  now,  with  as 
many  thousand  gun  laws  scattered  aroimd 
this  country  as  gun  deaths,  that  passing 
the  right  laws  under  the  right  conditions 
Is  much  more  Important  than  passing  an- 
other law. 

We  need  to  know  more  than  we  do  about 
guns  and  the  effect  of  gun  laws.  We  need  to 
change  attitudes  and  values. 

Clearing  away  a  few  of  the  myths  sur- 
rounding the  gun  debate  Is  only  a  first  step 
in  choosing  the  appropriate  national  gun 
policy.  Once  It  is  known  that  gun  controls 
will  be  expensive,  might  take  many  years 
to  accomplish,  and  are  not  the  final  solu- 
tion to  the  crime  problem,  we  must  address 
the  question  of  whether  various  types  of 
control  are  worth  their  costs. 

In  relation  to  mild  steps  such  as  firearm 
registration,  the  answer  is  easy  to  find.  Even 
if  the  effect  of  such  laws  is  modest,  the  fail- 
ure to  try  them  can  only  mean  that  we  are 
not  serious  about  curbing  violence. 

A  campaign  to  remove  the  handgun  from 
civilian  ownership  raises  harder  questions. 
In  a  nation  dedicated  to  Individual  freedom. 
In  an  era  when  we  are  finding  that  the  crim- 
inal prohibition  of  things  like  marijuana  and 
abortion  may  not  be  worth  the  cost,  there  is  a 
special  Irony  In  hearing  liberal  politicians 
urge  a  criminal  prohibition  of  handguns. 

Yet  the  handgun  is  a  special  problem. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  heroin, 
never  has  a  product  cost  so  much  and  given 
so  little  to  the  quality  of  American  urban 
life. 

A  strategy  as  unstylish  as  prohibition  may 
be  the  appropriate  solution  to  the  handgun 
problem.  It  may  not.  But  before  we  can 
make  Intelligent  choices  In  this  area,  we 
must  face  the  real  Issues. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Msgr.  John  L.  Manning,  Sacred 
Heart  Church,  Charleston,  S.C,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  in  whose  divine  hands  are 
governments,  peoples,  and  nations,  hum- 
bly but  earnestly  we  ask  You  to  share 
today  in  the  work  of  this  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  These  legislators  are 
human  beings  with  all  the  weaknesses 
of  human  nature,  yet  they  must  face 
pressing  problems  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance to  the  well-being,  even  to  the 
life,  of  this  great  American  Nation.  They 
need  You  now.  They  need  Your  light  and 
Your  wisdom;  they  need  Your  guidance 
and  Your  constant  assistance.  Through 
Your  Eternal  Spirit,  enlighten  theii' 
minds  to  think  accurately  and  discuss 
frankly  without  rancor;  influence  their 
wills  to  decide  wisely  and  rightly  in  a 
manner  most  conformable  to  Your  divine 
will  and  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
glorious  American  Government.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  26,  1972: 

H.R.  1997.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
F.  Sullivan; 

H.R.  3751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
W.  Reiser,  Jr.; 

H.R.  6739.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cpl. 
Michael  T.  Kent,  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve; 
and 

H.R.  7829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 
H.  Clarkson. 

On  July  28,  1972: 

H.R.  5237.  An  act  to  carry  into  effect  a 
provision  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  for  the 
Protection  of  Industrial  Property,  as  revised 
at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  July   14,    1967. 


H.R.  12979.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  recall  of  re- 
tired commissioners  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  for  temporary  assignments: 

H.R.  15635.  An  act  to  assist  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  community  agencies, 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  648.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  shall  not  adjourn  for  a  period  In 
excess  of  3  days,  or  adjourn  sine  die  until 
both  Houses  have  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution for  an  adjournment  (in  excess  of  3 
days)  to  a  day  certain  or  for  adjournment 
sine  die. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

H.R.  15580.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  to  Increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  2101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanito 
Segismundo; 

S.  2478.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  Indians  of 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  Idaho,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  326-1  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  A. 
Quillin; 

S.  2829.  An  act  to  strengthen  interstate  re- 
porting and  interstate  services  for  parents  of 
runaway  children;  to  conduct  research  on  the 
size  of  the  runaway  youth  population;  for  the 
establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  temporary  housing  and  counseling  serv- 
ices for  transient  youth,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  3099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Koton: 

S.  3155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marc  Stan- 
ley L.  Koch:  and 

S.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Thomas  Jefferson  University,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  as  the  first  university  in  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  full  name  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  and  Mr.  Allott  were  ap- 
pointed as  additional  conferees  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  15586)  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  fiscal  year  1973. 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  the  Right  Reverend  John  L.  Manning 
presenting  the  prayer.  Monsignor  Man- 
ning is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  finest 
men  ever  produced  in  Charleston.  He  has 
touched  our  community  through  his 
service  to  the  church  and  education.  He 
was  born,  reared,  and  educated  in 
Charleston,  and  was  ordained  in  Rome  in 
1927  for  the  Diocese  of  Charleston.  Since 
his  ordination,  he  has  served  as  the 
rector  of  Bishop  England  High  School 
in  Charleston  for  24  years,  as  chancellor 
of  the  Charleston  diocese,  and  is  presently 
the  vicar-general  of  the  Charleston 
diocese,  as  well  as  serving  as  pastor  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  Church. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  pride  and 
joy  to  represent  a  district  that  has  pro- 
duced men  such  as  the  Right  Reverend 
John  L.  Manning.  I  am  sure  that  his 
ser\ice  to  oiu'  community  will  long  be 
remembered  for  many  years  after  we 
have  left  these  hallowed  Halls.  He  is  in- 
deed an  asset  to  oui-  community,  our 
State,  and  our  Nation. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5721.  An  act  pertaining  to  the  in- 
heritance of  enrolled  members  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation of  Oregon; 

H.R.  6745.  An  act  to  amend  section  122  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  trans- 
fer certain  counties  of  the  central  division 
of  the  judicial  district  of  South  Dakota; 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
day  Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Davis)  prior  to  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  JOHN  L. 
MANNING 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Lill  (H.R.  2067' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2070  • 
for  the  relief  of  Mari  Luigia  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS, 


ANNA  MARIA  B.MJ3INI 
DELA  ROSA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3713' 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  3al- 
dini  Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PR  ADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tht  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE    PAULO     ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5181) 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  WYSS 
I  NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5579) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoz  de 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6342) 
for  the  relief  of  Ci^rmen  Maria  Pena- 
Garcano. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Nickerson. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBINA   LUCIO   Z.   MANLUCU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  559)  for 
the  relief  of  Albina  Lucio  Z.  Manlucu. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARGARIDA  ALDORA  CORREIA  DOS 
REIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6504) 
for  the  relief  of  Margarida  Aldora  Cor- 
reia  dos  Reis. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  RUFPOLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10142) 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Ruffolo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  P.  LARIVIERE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8952) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  P.  Lariviere. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  F.  FUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11045) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND 
MAURICE  LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  341)  for 
the  relief  of  Arline  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FREDI  ROBERT  DREILICH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2725) 
for  the  relief  of  Fredi  Robert  Dreilich. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DENNIS  YIANTOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  65)  for  the 
relief  of  Dennis  Yiantos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SGT.  GARY  L.  RIVERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12638) 
for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Gary  L.  Rivers,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  retired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEA  VIEW  ELECTRIC  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  943, 
to  refer  the  bill  (H.R.  3462)  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Seaview  Electric 
Co.,"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELMER  ERICKSON 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  889)  to 
restore  the  postal  service  seniority  of  El- 
mer Erickson. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RITA  ROSELLA  VALLERIANI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2704)  for 
the  relief  of  Rita  Rosella  Valleriani. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York?  The 
Chair  hears  lujne,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Messrs.  Celleh, 
Brooks,  Huncate,  Mikva,  McCulloch. 
Hutchinson,  and  McClory. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  WEST 

•nie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2575)  for 
the  relief  of  William  John  West. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WALTER  EDUARD  KOENIG 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14173) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  Eduard  Koenig. 

PARLIAMENT.\Ey    INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance 
with  the  i-ules  for  the  Private  Calendar, 
I  question  the  eligibility  of  this  bill  for 
consideration  today.  It  has  not  been  filed 
for  3  legislative  days.  I  request  it  be  de- 
ferred without  prejudice  imtil  the  next 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  rule,  the  Chair 
will  advise  the  gentleman,  does  not  relate 
to  bills  on  the  Private  Calendar;  it  re- 
lates to  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  call  of  the  Private  Calendar  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7378,  COMMISSION  ON  REVI- 
SION OF  THE  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  7378)  to  establish  a 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Judicial 
Circuits  of  the  United  States,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  15586,  PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR 
WATER  AND  POWER  DEVELOP- 
MENT AND  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15586) 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  programs,  the  Federal 
Pov.er  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  independent  agen- 
cies and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose", with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
EviNs  of  Termessee,  Bcland,  Whitten, 
Slack,  Passman,  Mahon,  Rhodes.  Davis 
of  Wisconsin,  Robison  of  New  York,  and 
Bow. 

MOTION  TO  REQUEST  CONFERENCE 
ON  H.R.  7130.  FAIR  LABOR  STAND- 
ARDS AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  di- 
rection 01  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  I  move  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  7130)  to 
amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  to  increase  the  minimum  wage 
under  that  act,  to  extend  its  coverage,  to 
establi-sh  procedures  to  relieve  domestic 
industries  and  workers  injured  by  in- 
creased imiwrts  from  low-wage  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

POINT     OF    ORDEE 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
m^ke  a  point  of  order  against  the  mo- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
motion  to  request  a  conference  is  not  in 
order  until  a  motion  to  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments  has  been  made  and 
disposed  of.  I  should  like  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jef- 
ferson's Manual,  section  535,  on  page  265, 
states: 

The  motion  to  ask  a  conference  Is  distinct 
from  motions  to  agree  or  disagree  to  amend- 


ments of  the  other  House  and  is  not  In  o-der 
untu  the  House  has  disposed  of  the  prefe;  en- 
tlal  motions  to  agree,  recede,  or  insist. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleiSian 
restate  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  against  tlie  mo- 
tion since  it  includes  as  a  part  of  the 
motion  that  the  House  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  grounds  that 
that  part  of  the  motion  is  not  in  order 
until  the  motion  to  disagree  with  the 
Senate  amendments  has  been  disposed 
of. 

I  refer  in  that  point  of  oi-der  to  sec- 
tion 535  of  the  precedents,  Jefferson's 
Manual,  and  I  will  repeat: 

The  motion  to  ask  a  conference  Is  distinct 
from  motions  to  agree  or  disagree  to  amend- 
ments of  the  other  House  and  is  not  In  order 
until  the  House  has  disposed  of  the  preferen- 
tial motions  to  agree,  recede,  or  insist. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  rule  which  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  has  been  su- 
perseded by  clause  1  of  rule  XX  which 
provides  a  procedure  for  sending  bills  to 
conference.  The  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

PARLWMENTARV    INQUIRY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary mquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Is  there  time  to  de- 
bate the  motion  oflered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  under  the  1-hour 
rule.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  con- 
trols the  time.  The  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  motion  oi" 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  on  the 
grounds  that  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  informed  me,  and  he  has  in- 
formed the  House  last  week  when  I  re- 
served the  point  of  order  and  directed 
the  question  to  him.  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  recommend  to  the  Speaker  the 
appointment  of  10  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  The  10  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  will  recommend  will  con- 
sist of  six  from  the  majority  party  and 
four  from  the  minority  party.  The  gen- 
tleman is  recommending  six  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  who  oppose  the 
position  of  the  House  as  re\  ealed  by  the 
vote  of  the  House  on  the  adoi)tion  of  the 
substitute  bill  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  in  the  House. 

The  precedents  are  clear,  I  think,  in 
this  case.  Section  536  of  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual states  that  the  Speaker  appoints  the 
managers  of  the  House,  selecting  them  so 
as  to  represent  the  attitude  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  of  the  House  on 
the  disagreements  in  issue;  and  while 
it  is  usual  to  represent  the  party  divisions 
of  the  House,  the  representation  of  the 
opinions  as  to  the  pending  differences  is 
rather  the  more  important  consideration. 

Again  from  volume  5  of  the  precedents, 
section  6336,  it  states  that — 
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In  the  selection  of  the  managers  the  two 
large  political  parties  are  usually  represented. 
Also  care  is  taken  that  there  shall  be  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  two  opinions  which  al- 
most always  exist  on  subjects  of  Importance. 
Of  course  the  majority  party  and  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  have  the  majority  of  the 
managers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Speaker  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees. It  has  been  the  practice  for  the 
Speaker  to  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  re- 
questing the  appointment  of  the  confer- 
ence and  conferees.  If  the  Chair  should 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  the  majority  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
would  be  those  who  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  majority  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  the  practice 
all  too  often  in  this  House  for  conferees 
to  be  appointed  who  will  agree  in  con- 
ference to  those  matters  that  the  House 
has  insisted  upon  that  they  disagree  even 
when  motions  to  instruct  the  conferees 
have  been  made.  All  too  often  the  con- 
ferees will  disregard  those  instructions. 
They  are  not  legally  bound.  I  under- 
stand, but  all  too  often  the  conferees  will 
disregard  the  instructions  of  the  House 
and  will  agree  to  matters  that  the  House 
does  not  care  to  have  them  agree  to. 

I  maintain  that  the  only  way  we  may 
protect  the  prerogatives  of  this  House 
is  to  have  a  majority  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  those  who  sus- 
tain and  support  the  position  of  the 
House.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
asking  that  the  House  turn  down  this 
motion,  vote  "no"  on  the  motion,  and 
I  will  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

If  we  refuse  to  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference at  this  time  then  we  may  receive 
assurances  in  the  future  that  when  the 
bill  does  go  to  conference  a  majority  of 
the  managers  will  fight  for  the  position 
the  House  had  taken,  and  that  is  the 
oialy  way  that  we  can  have  an  assurance 
that  the  House  will  be  properly  repre- 
sented in  conference. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN »  in  my  judgment  is  farfetched  and 
not  to  the  point.  The  conferees  that  I 
have  suggested  to  the  Speaker  were 
suggested  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  direct  that  members  of  the 
subcommittee  having  jurisdiction  over 
a  bill  shall  have  preference  when  con- 
ferees are  selected.  Tlie  sole  purpose  of 
the  conference  is  to  compromise  or  to 
work  out  the  differences  between  the  bills 
of  the  respective  bodies.  I  regret  to  see 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  suggesting 
action  that  would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
conferees  in  working  out  the  differences. 
And  that  is  all  we  intend  to  do.  To  sug- 
gest to  the  Speaker  that  the  conferees 
are  not  eligible  is  an  absurd  statement  in 
my  view. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  discuss  this 
issue  any  further,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  ought 
to  get  along  with  this  conference,  and 
work  out  a  compromise  between  the 
Hot]se  and  the  Senate,  and  that  is  all 
we  intend  to  do. 


Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ruth). 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
a  new  dilemma  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  if  the  Members  will  recall 
we  made  an  effort  to  instruct  conferees 
in  the  higher  education  bill,  and  none 
other  than  the  distinguished  Speaker  of 
the  House  himself  said  that  he  could  not 
force  the  conferees  to  follow  the  will  of 
the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  we  took  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  to  see  that  the 
position  of  the  House  is  upheld  more 
strongly  in  the  conference,  and  I  see  no 
reason  that  we  should  be  represented 
in  the  conference  by  conferees  who  did 
not  vote  the  will  of  the  Hou.se.  I  strongly 
urge  that  we  follow  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <  Mr.  Erlenborn  > 
and  get  a  little  teeth  in  the  position  of 
the  House  when  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  "Mr.  Dent". 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  position  of 
the  House,  as  I  understand  it  to  be,  is 
the  vote  of  the  House  on  its  last  and 
final  vote  on  a  proposition  that  is  before 
it. 

If  the  House  position  is  to  be  measured 
on  every  vote  on  eveiT  amendment  that 
is  offered  to  the  bill  before  its  final  pas- 
sage, then  it  might  be  very  difficult  to 
find  in  this  House  enough  Membeis  to 
represent  a  majority  on  all  of  the  amend- 
ments that  were  offered  and  who  voted 
upon  them. 

It  so  happened  that  only  78  Members 
of  this  House  voted  against  the  House 
position  on  this  bill.  I  think  the  vote  was 
something  like  330  to  78. 

Now  on  the  proposed  list  of  conferees, 
every  person  who  has  been  suggested  by 
the  seniority  rule  as  being  a  member  of 
the  conference  is,  and  has  been,  in  sup- 
port of  the  House  position  on  a  rollcall 
vote  except  one.  That  is  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  minority  side  who  has  voted 
against  the  whole  bill — if  he  is  named  to 
the  conference — he  voted  against  the 
complete  bill  as  it  came  up,  so  he  there- 
fore is  definitely  against  the  House  posi- 
tion and,  yet.  on  the  minority  side  I 
understand  he  is  to  be  named  as  one  of 
the  conferees. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  to  go 
to  a  conference  to  measure  what  can  be 
best  for  the  total  good — the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  legislation  does 
greater  good  than  it  does  harm  in  each 
section  of  the  bill,  and  to  say  that  our 
position  is  totally  right  is  to  say  that  the 
Senate  position  is  totally  wrong.  To  say 
that  the  Senate  position  is  totally  right 
is  to  say  that  our  position  is  totally 
wrong. 

I  have  never  come  back  to  this  House 
from  a  conference  where  there  have  not 
been  changes  that  were  approved  by  the 
House  in  the  final  vote  on  the  conference. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  light  of  the  gentleman's  recent  state- 


ment, which  he  just  made,  I  am  a  little 
confused. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  UPI  discus- 
sion of  the  pending  matter,  and  I  will 
quote  from  this  UPI  statement,  which 
includes  a  quotation  from  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania 

Let  me  read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  will  give  it  to  you  if  you 
do  not  want  to  read  it. 

Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  This  reads  as 
follows: 

"A  conference  with  the  Senate  would  not 
take  more  than  20  minutes,"  Dent  said  re- 
cently. -We'll  take  the  Senate  bill  entirely." 

Now  how  do  you  reconcile  that  quota- 
tion with  the  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man just  made? 

Mr.  DENT.  All  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man is  that  it  is  the  usual  newspaper  re- 
porting. 

This  reporter  or  somebody  in  the  crowd 
came  up  and  said  to  me,  "We  understand 
Phil  Burton  is  going  to  move  to  go 
ahead  and  accept  the  Senate  provision." 
I  said.  "If  that  is  the  case,  the  confer- 
ence won't  take  more  than  20  minutes, 
and  we  will  have  to  accept  the  Senate 
position." 

If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  that 
statement,  it  is  only  because  it  was  re- 
ported in  such  a  context. 

You  know  I  am  not  going  to  buy  the 
Senate  position,  as  it  is.  You  know  me 
better  than  that.  You  know  how  I  have 
fought  for  many  years  to  make  the  mini- 
mum wage  bill  a  reasonable  approach. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  record  shows  that  the 
minimum  wage  bill  has  always  been  and 
will  always  be  controversial.  But,  if  you 
will  note  over  the  last  year  since  I  have 
been  handling  it.  a  great  majority  of  this 
House — the  greater  majority  by  75  per- 
cent to  90  percent,  has  supported  the 
final  product  that  we  have  been  able  to 
come  before  this  House  with.  That 
speaks  well  for  our  position  in  confer- 
ence. I  would  not  go  to  a  conference 
blindfolded  or  handcuffed  any  more 
than  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  would, 
because  he  has  protested  that  very  posi- 
tion on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman go  to  conference  feeling  a  per- 
sonal obligation  to  uphold  the  views  of 
the  House  as  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House? 

Mr.  DENT.  Wherein  the  views  of  the 
House  in  comparison  with  the  views  of 
the  Senate  are  inferior  to  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  doing  for  people  covered  by  the 
act.  I  will  not  oppose  the  views  of  the 
House. 

Wherein  they  are  in  favor  of  and  do 
good  for  the  people  covered  by  the  bill, 
I  will  uphold  it.  That  is  why  you  are 
sending  me  to  conference  and  I  will  not 
go  vmder  any  other  condition. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   Let  me  ask 
the  gentleman  one  further  question. 
The  record  shows  that  the  gentleman 
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voted  one  wav  when  we  had  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  and  a  majority  of  the 
Members  in  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  voted  differently,  and  the  final 
version  of  the  bUl  reflected  a  view  dif- 
ferent than  the  bill  did  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  again,  does  he 
not  feel  a  personal  obligation,  despite  his 
personal  conviction,  to  uphoW  the  views 
of  the  House  when  he  as  the  head  of  tiie 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  meet 
with  managers  of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  DENT.  If  I  remember  right,  you  go 
to  conference  to  work  out  the  disagreeing 
points  in  the  bill  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  If  I  were  to  say  to  you  that 
I  would  go  to  any  conference  tied  down 
to  a  single  position,  then  I  would  not  be 
telling  you  the  truth.  I  might  say  to  you 
that  I  have  served  on  conferences  with 
the  very  persons  who  are  demanding 
tliat  I  take  a  position  without  any  elbow 
room  to  move  toward  what  I  think  is 
better  for  the  greater  number  of  people, 
and  then  have  gone  into  that  conference 
and  have  tried  to  put  in  amendments  to 
the  conference  report  after  they  were 
defeated  soundly  on  the  floor.  They  have 
never  been  tied  to  the  position  of  the 
House  and  the  majority.  They  have  al- 
ways tried  to  put  their  view  into  the 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peiuisylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  5 
additional  minutes? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
as  much  time  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  requests. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  surely. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  were 
several  very,  very  critical  issues  that 
were  debated  and  voted  on  when  the 
House  considered  this  important  legis- 
lation. One  of  them  was  the  amount; 
whether  it  should  be  $2  or  $1.80.  In  the 
Anderson  of  Illinois  amendment  to  the 
Erlenborn  substitute,  the  gentleman 
voted  against  the  Anderson  of  Illinois 
amendment.  The  majority  of  the  House 
voted  for  the  Anderson  of  Illinois  amend- 
ment. That  is  a  critical  point,  and  is  an 
important  difference  between  the  House 
version  and  the  Senate  version. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
have  an  obligation  as  a  manager  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  strongly  represent 
the  views  of  the  House  on  this  critical 
point? 

Mr.  DENT.  Tlie  question  is  tliis:  Am 
I  going  to  support  what  you  call  the  An- 
derson of  Illinois  view  of  the  escalation 
of  the  increase  in  pay,  or  am  I  going  to 
.support  the  Senate  view? 

I  was  hoping  that  in  the  conference 
we  could  strike  a  middle  ground  more 
in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  moment 
than  either  of  those  views,  in  my  posi- 
tion. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
were  he  in  my  position  he  would  have 
voted  the  same  as  I  did  because  my  sub- 
committee voted  to  support  the  view 
that  I  presented  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  full  committee  of  the  House  Labor 


and  Education  Committee  voted  to  sup- 
port the  view  that  I  had  taken.  The  com- 
mittee rejected  tlie  substitute  in  commit- 
tee and  so,  therefore,  my  position  was  just 
as  strong  then  as  it  must  be  now  to 
support  that  \\ hich  v. e  beheve  to  be  the 
gi-eaver  good  lor  the  gi-eater  number. 

I  see  neither  the  position  of  the  House 
as  represented  by  the  Erlenborn  sub- 
.slitute  or  the  position  ov  the  Senate  as 
doing  the  greater  good  for  the  greater 
num'cer  of  peotJle. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleaian  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleuian 
from  Michigpn. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Under  no  c:r- 
cum.<:tances  am  I  challenging  the  in- 
tegrity or  the  sincerity  or  the  personal 
views  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  when  a  person  is  apopinted 
as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
he  has  the  greater  obligation  over  and 
above  his  own  personal  convictions  and 
feelings. 

All  I  can  ask  from  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  that  he  go  to  that  con- 
ference, whether  it  is  on  the  Anderson  of 
Illinois  amendment  or  on  the  Erlenborn 
substitute,  which  includes  the  youth  dif- 
ferential and  the  elimination  of  some  of 
the  other  broadening  of  coverage;  that 
he  go  there  in  good  conscience  with  that 
higher  obligation  than  his  owti  personal 
conviction,  because  he  is  one  of  10  that 
must  represent  a  majority  of  the  views 
of  435  Members  of  this  body. 

Now,  I  know^  he  is  an  honorable  man, 
and  I  know  he  knows  he  has  a  respon- 
sibility over  and  above  his  own  personal 
feeling,  and  I  only  urge  that  he  assume 
that  responsibility  in  the  high  and  fine 
way  that  I  know  he  will. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  complimentary  remarks,  but  I 
might  say  that  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee is  going  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  managership  of  the  conference,  so 
I  will  probably  be  only  in  the  position 
of  a  supporting  cast  in  this  matter. 

I  would  hope  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  not  feel  any  different 
about  my  actions  after  the  conference 
than  he  has  intimated  that  he  feels 
before. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  made  the  point  on  two  occa- 
sions about  how  solidly  this  bill  came  out 
of  the  committee  and  how  there  were 
only  78  people  who  voted  against  the  bill. 
By  this  same  token,  does  not  the  gentle- 
man feel  it  is  a  little  unfair  to  have  con- 
ferees stacked  with  people  who  voted 
against  the  Erlenborn  amendment? 
Mr.  DENT.  My  dear  friend. 
Mr.  RUTH.  I  get  scared  when  the  gen- 
tleman starts  that  way. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  gentleman  from  Nortli 
Carolina  has  not  served  here  as  long  as 
I  have,  and  when  the  committee  goes 
back  to  demanding  conferees  on  other 
than  the  basis  of  seniority,  the  only  way 
we  can  get  a  majority  of  those  who  did 
not  vote  in  favor  of  the  Erlenborn  amend- 
ment as  it  appeared  in  the  final  bill  as  it 


came  before  the  House  is  to  have  an 
election  and  get  new  Members,  because 
there  are  no  members  on  either  side  of 
the  committee,  outside  of  the  gentle- 
man's side,  who  voted  agaiiist  the  posi- 
tion of  tlie  House.  The  position  of  the 
House  was  the  Dent  ijill  as  amended  by 
the  substitute,  so  in  the  committee  we  oie 
at  liberty  t-o  confer  with  the  Senate  to 
try  to  get  the  best  bill  we  can,  and  I  can- 
not do  any  more  than  that. 

Mr.  RUTH.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  tliink  he  made  my  point  ve^y 
well  for  me,  that  the  Erlenborn  amend- 
ment is  the  tiling  we  are  talking  about, 
and  it  is  the  House  position,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  urging  people  to  support  the 
Erlenborn  position,  because  we  do  not 
have  to  get  conferees  from  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  and  if  we  do 
w^e  are  stuck.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  vote 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  tliose  people— is 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  cut- 
ting off  his  friend  from  North  Caroline.? 
Ml-.  DENT.  I  have  only  a  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  RUTH.  The  gentleman  yielded  and 
now  he  is  cutting  me  off. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man we  can  sing  together  but  we  cannot 
shout  together. 

I  will  say  in  all  kindness  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can  so  we  get  the  best  bill  for 
the  country. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  thing  that  needs  to  be  said  at  tliis 
ipoint  in  time.  There  is  no  Erlenborn 
amendment  pending  at  the  present.  The 
motion  before  the  Hotise  is  a  motion  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  take  the  House- 
passed  bill  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
to  ask  for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 
If  we  do  that,  here  is  the  position  the 
House  is  going  to  be  left  with  and  find 
itself  in. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  situation  some- 
what similar  to  the  conference  on  the 
higher  education  bill.  If  we  pass  this  mo- 
tion, if  we  ask  for  a  conference,  the  House 
having  passed  its  minimum  wage  bill 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill, 
the  conference  report  papers  will,  when 
the  conference  has  been  completed,  go 
to  the  Senate  for  action,  and  the  House 
will  be  left  with  the  situation  of  having 
an  up  or  a  down  vote  on  the  conference 
report. 

We  will  not  have  an  opportunity, 
should  there  be  some  item  of  disagree- 
ment in  the  conference  report,  for  the 
House  in  any  way  to  work  its  will  on  the 
conference  report.  We  cannot  move  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  with  in- 
structions. And  the  House  ha\-ing  passed 
the  bill  first.  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  the 
Senate  to  ask  for  the  conference  with  tlie 
House  and  let  the  House  have  a  chance 
to  work  at  least  in  a  limited  way  its  will. 
This  is  the  reason  I  have  decided  siJice 
this  debate  has  begun  that  we  must  reject 
the  motion  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, because  at  least  the  House  is  en- 
titled to  have  more  than  an  up  or  a  down 
vote  on  whatever  the  conference  report 
might  in  the  final  analysis  turn  out  to  be 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees  to  be  recommend- 
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ed  did  not  support  the  House  position 
when  this  bill  passed  the  House. 

I  know  when  they  are  going  to  con- 
ference somebody  is  going  to  have  to 
make  some  sort  of  compromise  with  re- 
gard to  the  money  in  the  bill  and  with 
regard  to  the  exemptions  involved  in  the 
bill.  I  urge  this  House  to  vote  down  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  so  this  House  can  have  at  least 
some  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  an  observation.  I  can  assure  the 
membership  of  this  House  when  this  bill 
comes  back  there  will  be  changes,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Members  would  not 
go  off  on  tangents  here,  and  that  they 
will  let  us  work  out  a  compromise  that 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

After  making  that  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkihs>. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stute  it 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  The  vote  is  on  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  190,  nays  198,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  2901 
TEAS— 190 


Abourezk 

Dellums 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Abzug 

Denholm 

Hillis 

Adams 

Dent 

Hoimeld 

Addabbo 

Diggs 

Horton 

Anderson. 

Dingell 

Howard 

Calif. 

Donohue 

Hungate 

Anniinzlo 

Dow 

Ichord 

Ashley 

Drlnan 

Jacobs 

Aspin 

Dulskl 

Johnson,  Calif 

Aaplnall 

Dwver 

Jones.  Ala. 

Badillo 

Eckhardt 

Karth 

Barrett 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Kastenmeler 

Beeich 

Etlbcrg 

Kee 

Bell 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kluczynski 

Bergland 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Koch 

Bevill 

Faacell 

Kyros 

Blaggl 

Floort 

Leggett 

Biesier 

Foley 

Lent 

Bingham 

Ford. 

Link 

Boggs 

William  D. 

Long.  Md. 

Boland 

Fraser 

McCloskey 

Boiling 

Garmatz 

McCormack 

Brademas 

GaydoB 

McDade 

Brasco 

Gialmo 

McFall 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

McKay 

Burke.  Ma.ss. 

Gonzalez 

McKinney 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Grasso 

Macdonald, 

Burton 

Gray 

Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Green,  Greg. 

Madden 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Green,  Pa. 

Mallllard 

Carney 

Griffiths 

Matsunaga 

Celler 

Gude 

Mazzoll 

Chlsholm 

Halpern 

Melcher 

Clark 

Hamilton 

Metcalfe 

Collins.  111. 

Hanley 

Mlkva 

Conte 

Hanna 

MlUs.  Ark. 

Conyers 

Hathaway 

MinlBh 

Corman 

Hawkins 

Mink 

C'rtt*r 

Hays 

Mitchell 

Culver 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Mollohan 

Danlel.son 

Heckler.  Ma«. 

Monagan 

Davis.  S.C. 

Helstoskl 

Moorhead 

Delaney 

Hicks,  UasB. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

Podell 

Price.  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betls 

Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Curlin 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Eshleman 
Pindley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flowers 


Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Broocnfleld 
CafTery 
Clay 

Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 


Rlegle 

RodlDO 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Staggers 

St«nton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
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Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gali&anakis 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Gocdiing 
Gnffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hotmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Land  grebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCollister 
Mcculloch 
McEwen 
McKevitt 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Pa.'sKman 
Pelly 
Pettis 

NOT  VOTING— 44 


Steele 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. . 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vigorlto 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 


Pickle 

Pirnie 

Poage 

Poff 

PoweH 

Preyer.  N.C 

Price,  Tex, 

Puree  11 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Rhodes 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Rcusselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satlerfleld 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehtirst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
Wyalt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Dowdy 

Edmoudson 

Fiynt 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Hagan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hebert 

Hutchinson 


Jarman 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Landrum 
Long.  La. 
McClure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Meeds 
Miller.  Calif. 
MinehaU 


Nedzl 
Patman 
Rarlck 
Roberts 
Rooney,  N.Y. 


Ryan 
Sandman 
Scheuer 
Smith,  Iowa 
Steiger,  Wis. 


Stuckey 
Symington 
Vander  Jagt 


So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Ryai>for,  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  Blanton  for,  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  McClure  against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  for,  with  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt  against, 

Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wiscoiisln  against. 

Mr.  Nedzl  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Meeds  for,  with  Mr.  Plynt  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Hutchinson  against. 

Mr.  Symington  for.  with  Mr.  Roberts 
against.  ' 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  for,  with  Mr.  Stuckey 
against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for.  with  Mr.  Jarman 
against. 

Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Landrum. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  SAYLOR  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
11350.  DUES  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL 
POLICE  ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  11350)  to  increase  the 
limit  on  dues  for  U.S.  membership  in  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Organiza- 
tion, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  on  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  prcxeedings  of  the  House  of  July  24, 
1972.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cajifornia  (during 
the  reading) ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  dispense  with  further 
reading  of  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  HJl.  11350 
is  to  provide  authorization  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  its  dues 
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for  participation  in  the   International 
Criminal  Police  Organization. 

As  originally  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  this  measure  substituted 
$55  000  for  the  present  statutory  ceiling 
of  $28,500  on  the  total  annual  dues.  In 
addition,  since  at  that  time  the  United 
States  was  already  in  arrears  for  1 
year  of  dues,  the  measure  also  provided 
authorization  for  the  amounts  in  arrears. 
Since  the  passage  of  this  measure  by 
the  House  on  November  15,  1971,  the 
United  States  has  fallen  into  arrears 
with  respect  to  an  additional  year's  dues. 
When  H.R.  11350  was  considered  by  the 
Senate,  this  additional  arrearage  was 
taken  into  account  and  provided  the  ba- 
sis for  Senate  amendments  Nos.  2  and  3. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  have  agreed 
that  Senate  amendments  Nos.  2  and  3 
should  be  retained. 

With  respect  to  the  dues  for  future 
years,  H.R.  11350,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
authorized  the  sum  of  $55,000,  Senate 
amendment  No.  1  would  have  authorized 
annual  dues  of  $100,000  in  anticipation 
of  futui-e  increases. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  on  April  20, 
1972,  by  the  Senate  of  H.R.  11350  with 
amendments,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  International  Criminal  Police  Orga- 
nization voted  to  recommend  an  increase 
of  38  57  percent  in  all  member  contribu- 
tions. It  is  anticipated  that  this  recom- 
mendation will  be  accepted  by  the 
membership.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
recommended  increase,  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution—at  the  current  April  official  ex- 
change rate  of  0.2606  U.S.  dollars  to  the 
Swiss  franc — would  amount  to  $75,840. 
In  considering  this  matter  of  current  and 
prospective  dues,  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  limit  the  authorization  to 
$80,000,  This  should  anticipate  the  pro- 
spective increase  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  an  additional  cushion  to  account 
for  an  international  monetary  fluctua- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Wig- 
gins) , 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  readily 
join  with  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Edwards),  in  urging  the  House  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  bill  H.R.  11350.  to  increase 
the  limit  on  dues  for  U.S.  membership 
in  the  International  Criminal  Police  Or- 
ganization—commonly known  as  Inter- 
pol. 

As  passed  by  the  House  last  November, 
this  bill  would  raise  the  statutory  ceiling 
on  amounts  payable  by  this  country  an- 
nually for  dues  to  Interpol,  to  take  ac- 
count of  a  general  dues  increase  voted  by 
the  membership  of  the  organization  in 
1969.  It  would  also  authorize  payment  of 
a  1970  dues  arrearage  which  developed 
by  virtue  of  the  failure  of  the  last  Con- 
gress to  raise  the  dues  limit  accordingly. 
Since  the  other  body  did  not  act  on 
H.R.  11350  during  the  last  session,  the 
United  States  is  now  partially  in  arrears 
on  its  Interpol  dues  for  2  successive  cal- 
endar years,  1970  and  1971.  It  is  there- 
fore only  logical  that  the  House  now  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendments  Nos.  2 
and  3,  respectively,  as  recommended  by 
the  managers,  since  they  would  merely 


authorize  payment  of  the  arrearages  for 
both  years  rather  than  for  1970  alone. 

The  remaining  Senate  amendment. 
No.  1,  raised  the  ceiling  on  amounts 
payable  henceforth  by  the  United  States 
from  the  $55,000  specified  in  the  original 
House  version  to  $100,000  annually.  The 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  v.iiich  rep- 
resents the  United  States  in  Interpol, 
advised  the  conference  committee  that 
it  fully  expects  the  general  assembly  of 
Interpol  which  meets  later  this  year  to 
approve  a  recommendation  of  the  or- 
ganization's executive  committee  for  an 
across-the-board  annual  dues  increase 
of  38.57  percent,  to  take  effect  in  cal- 
endar year  1973  and  to  apply  for  at  least 
2  years  thereafter.  The  recommendation 
of  the  conference  committee  that  Sen- 
ate amendment  No.  3  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize an  annual  expenditure  of  $80,000 
for  Interpol  dues  takes  account  of  this 
anticipated  dues  increase. 

In  both  the  new  annual  dues  ceiling 
and  the  authorization  for  payment  of 
back  dues,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  a  small  cushion  for  possible 
minor  fluctuations  from  the  current  rate 
of  exchange  between  U.S.  doUars  and 
Swiss  francs— the  cuirency  in  which  all 
payments  will  actually  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  voted 
last  year  to  pass  H.R.  11350,  we  clearly 
intended  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
continue  membership  in  Interpol  and  to 
restore  that  membership  to  a  status  of 
good  standing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reaffirm  that  intention  today  by  taking 
what  is,  in  plain  and  simple  terms,  the 
only  reasonable  step  available  to  us  at 
this  time  to  accomplish  that  puipose: 
to  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virgmia 
(Mr.  Poff). 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  havmg  co- 
sponsored  this  bill  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Celler)  ,  I  rise  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  bill  simply  authorizes  the  United 
States  to  pay  the  annual  dues  necessary 
to  continue  the  membership  which  we 
have  maintained  in  Interpol  since  1938, 
and  to  pay  back  dues,  back  dues  have 
accrued  in  the  past  2  years  because 
of  our  failure  to  raise  the  ceiling  on 
amounts  expendable  for  dues  to  meet 
the  last  general  dues  increase. 

U.S.  membership  in  Interpol  clearly 
serves  the  best  interests  of  American  law 
enforcement.  Even  at  the  anticipated 
new  rate  of  annual  dues  to  take  effect 
next  year,  our  membership  is  a  bargain, 
considering  the  major  benefits  which  ac- 
crue to  this  country. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
other  body,  as  modified  by  the  confer- 
ence report,  are  only  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary ones,  in  light  of  the  events  which 
have  occurred  since  this  bill  first  passed 
the  House  last  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  11350  as  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  I  urge  the  House 
to  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES    ON 
H.R.    10420.    MARINE    MAMMALS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  'H.R.  10420'  to 
protect  marine  mammals:  to  establish  a 
Marine  Mammal  Commission;  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
a.<^ked  bv  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  coirferees:  Messr... 
G.^RMATZ,  DiNCELL,  ANDERSON  of  Califor- 
nia, GooDLiNG,  and  McCloskey, 


PROVIDING    FOR    CURRENT    LIST- 
ING  OF    DRUGS 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ai>k 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  9936)   to 
amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  provide  for  a  current  list- 
ing of  each  drug  manufactured,  pre- 
pared, propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed by  a  registrant  under  that  act, 
and   for   other    purposes,    with   Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1  line  4.  strike  out  "1971'."  and  in- 
sert'•1972"." 

Page  7,  strike  out  all  after  line  14  over  ta 
and  Including  line  3  on  page  8. 

Page  8.  line  4,  strike  out  "e."  and  insert 
■•5.' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provides  for 
drug  manufacturers  to  notify  FDA  when- 
ever they  begin  or  discontinue  the  manu- 
facture of  any  drug. 

As  passed  b.-  the  House,  the  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  which  could  have  been 
construed  to  restrict  the  access  of  con- 
gressional committees  to  information  in 
FDA  files.  In  order  to  eliminate  any 
pos.sibility  that  this  could  occur,  thp 
Senate  deleted  the  language  in  the  House 
bill  which  could  have  been  construed  that 
way. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  makes  no 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  bill,  and 
has  been  cleared  with  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Springer.  I  urge  its  pa.ssage. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  wa.  no  objection. 
The   Senate   amendments   were   con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S  3323,  NATIONAL  ATTACK 
AGAINST  DISEASES  OF  THE 
HEART  AND  BLOOD  VESSELS,  THE 
LUNGS,  AND  BLOOD 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asi; 

imanimous   consent   to   take   from    the 
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Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  3323)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  national  attack  against  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  the 
lungs,  and  blood,  and  for  other  purposes, 
v/ith  the  House  amendments  thereto,  in- 
sist on  the  House  amendments,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Rogers.  S.'»tterfield,  Nelsen, 
and  Carter. 


this  Administration  to  assure  that  urban 
transportation  systems  most  effectively 
serve  both  our  national  transportation 
needs  and  the  planned  development  of 
urban  areas. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  Whitii:  House.  August  1,  1972. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  3442,  GRANTS  FOR  COMMUNI- 
CABLE DISEASE  CONTROL  AND 
VACCINATION    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (S.  3442)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  grants  for 
communicable  disease  control  and  vac- 
cination assistance  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  the  House  amendments  there- 
to, insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs: 
Staggers,  Rogers,  Satterfield,  Nelsen, 
and  Carter. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  MOVING 
PEOPLE  AND  GOODS — MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  92- 
331) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  difficulties  of  moving  people  and 
goods  in  our  increasingly  urbanized  so- 
ciety are  matters  of  deep  concern  to  this 
Administration. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problems  of  our 
cities  cannot  be  solved  unless  we  devise 
better  means  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
transportation  planners  with  those  of 
urban  officials  so  that  we  can  clear  the 
way  for  fast,  efiBcient  and  economical 
transportation  throughout  oxu:  Nation. 

The  report  which  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  today  summarizes 
the  manj'  ways  in  which  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
trying  to  make  significant  improvements 
in  urban  transportation. 

The  report  was  prepared  jointly  by  the 
Departments  of  Transportation  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  re- 
quired by  Section  4<g>  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  of  1966.  In 
particular,  it  documents  the  cooperative 
efforts  on  legislative  proposals,  policies 
and  activities  that  have  been  taken  by 


NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  PROFES- 
SIONAL, ADMINISTRATIVE,  TECH- 
NICAL AND  CLERICAL  PAY,  JUNE 
1971— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
tH.  DOC.  NO.  92-332) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  forwarding  herewith  the  annual 
comparison  of  Federal  salaries  in  the 
statutory  pay  systems  to  the  salaries  paid 
in  private  enterprise,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 5305  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

The  report,  prepared  by  the  Director 
of  the  OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ci\1l  Service 
Commission,  compares  the  General 
Schedule  pay  rates  to  the  rates  paid  in 
private  enterprise  for  the  same  levels  of 
work,  as  published  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  1742,  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Professional.  Adminis- 
trative, Technical  and  Clerical  Pay,  June 
1971. 

No  adjustment  based  upon  the  com- 
parison was  made  in  Federal  pay  rates 
because  of  the  substitute  measure  en- 
acted as  a  part  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  Amendments  of  1971  (Public 
Law  92-210,  approved  December  22, 
1971). 

In  addition,  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Federal  Pay  reviewed  the  report  and 
its  comments  are  enclosed. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  1,  1972. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15475.  NATIONAL  ADVI- 
SORY COMMISSION  ON  MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1065  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  1065 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adc^tion  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tho 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
15475)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  advisory  commission  to  determine 
the  most  effective  means  of  finding  the  cause 
of  and  cures  and  treatments  for  multiple 
sclerosis.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iiidiana  (Mr.  Mad- 
den) . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1065, 
calls  up  for  consideration  the  rule  on 
H.R.  15475,  a  bill  which  was  reported 
out  by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,  calling  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  advisory  com- 
mission to  determine  the  most  effective 
means  of  finding  the  cause  of  and  cures 
and  treatments  for  multiple  sclerosis. 
This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee  imder  an  open  rule,  providing 
for  1  hour  of  general  debate,  and  passed 
our  committee  with  a  unanimous  vote.  I 
am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  along  with  our  colleague, 
Congresswoman  Margaret  M.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis.  The  bill  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  emphasize  in  its  study  the 
need  for  further  financial  support  and 
other  means  by  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  best  participate  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  directed  to  appoint  the 
nine  members  of  the  Commission,  five  to 
be  chosen  from  members  of  the  advisory 
council  to  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Stroke,  and  four 
to  be  chosen  from  qualified  members 
of  the  public. 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  provide 
a  final  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  transmittal 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  within 
1  year  after  the  enactment  of  the  act. 

MULTIPLE     SCLEROSIS 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  chronic,  usually 
progressive  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  generally  strikes  adults  in  the 
prime  of  life,  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
40.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
250,000  individuals  in  the  United  States 
are  afflicted. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the 
degradation  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
of  portions  of  the  fatty  myelin  sheath 
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wluch  surrounds  the  nerve  tissue,  and 
the  subsequent  formation  of  scar  tissue — 
scleroses— at  the  sites  of  the  damage. 
This  damage  results  in  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  which  may  include  shaking 
or  tremor  of  the  body,  extreme  weakness, 
progressive  paralysis,  and  visual  disor- 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  30  minutes 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith)  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time.  I  do  hope  this  legis- 
lation passes  by  a  large  majority  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1065 
provides  for  1  hour,  under  an  open  rule, 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  15475,  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Multi- 
ple Sclerosis  Act. 

The  bill  has  been  explained,  and  under 
my  permission  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  which  I  wUl  do,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

The  purpose  of  H  Jl.  15475  is  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Multiple  Sclerosis.  The  object  of  the 
Commission  is  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  of  finding  the  cause  of, 
and  cures  for,  this  disease. 

The  Commission  is  to  consist  of  nine 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Five  of  these  members  are  to  be  chosen 
from  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke,  and  the  remaining 
four  are  to  be  chosen  from  qualified 
members  of  the  general  public.  Commis- 
sion members  are  to  be  compensated  at 
the  GS-18  level  while  performing  their 
duties,  plus  travel  expenses.  Administra- 
tive services  are  to  be  provided  by  HEW. 
The  Commission  is  to  prepare  a  report 
for  the  President  and  Congress  not  later 
than  1  year  after  enactment.  The  Com- 
mission will  then  cease  to  exist  30  days 
after  submission  of  the  report. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  is  estimated  at  less 
than  $25,000.  The  bill  provides  no  sepa- 
rate authorization.  Personnel  and  ma- 
terial are  to  be  furnished  by  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission  Chairman. 

There  are  letters  from  both  the  OfiBce 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  HEW 
opposing  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  the 
objectives  of  the  bill  are  already  being 
carried  out  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  which 
spent  approximately  $4,130,000  on  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  let- 
ter from  HEW  notes  that  the  critical 
need  is  for  new  leads  from  basic  research 
and  that  this  proposed  Commission  could 
do  little  to  accelerate  such  research. 

There  are  no  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  reported  the  bill  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  rule  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF  H.R.  15474,  NATIONAL  COOLEYS 

ANEMIA  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  caU  up 
House  Resolution  1064  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1064 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15474) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  assistance  for  programs  for  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of,  and  re- 
search in,  Cooleys  anemia.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shaU  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1064 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15474,  the  National  Cooley's  Anemia 
Control  Act. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15474  is  to  estab- 
lish a  program  for  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, treatment  of  and  research  in  Coo- 
ley's anemia,  which  is  a  hereditary 
blood  disease  caused  by  an  impairment 
in  the  synthesis  of  hemoglobin. 

The  disease  occurs  primarily  in  the 
Mediterranean  countries;  however,  it  is 
thought  that  approximately  200,000  in- 
dividuals— primarily  of  Italian  or  Greek 
descent — in  this  country  may  have  it. 
The  lifespan  of  a  person  having  the 
disease  is  generally  10  to  20  years. 

The  legislation  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  make  grants  and  enter 
into  contracts  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  voluntary  screening,  treat- 
ment and  counseling  programs  and  to 
support  research  in  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  the  disease.  The  Secretary 
is  directed  to  establish  a  program 
through  the  Public  Health  Service  facil- 
ities to  provide  for  voluntary  treatment 
and  counseling. 

Appropriations  are  authorized  for  each 
fiscal  year  1973-75  in  the  amount  of  $1 
million  for  grants  and  contracts  for 
projects  for  screening,  treatment  and 
counseling  programs;  $1.7  million  for 
projects  for  research;  $25,000  for  an  in- 
formation and  educational  program— 
a  total  of  $8,175  million  for  the  3-year 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk),  House 


Resolution  1064  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15474.  Cooley's 
Anemia  Control  Act. 

As  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK).  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
15474  is  to  provide  funds  to  fight  Cooley'.j 
anemia.  Cooley's  anemia  is  a  hereditary 
blood  disease,  occuring  primarily  in  chil- 
dren whose  ancestors  were  native  to 
countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 

Sea. 

The  cost  of  the  bill  is  $2,725,000  per 
year  for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and  1975. 
Thus,  the  total  cost  of  the  bill  is  $8,175.- 
000.  In  each  year  $1  million  is  to  go  for 
screening,  treatment,  and  counseling  pro- 
grams, $1,700,000  is  for  research,  and 
$25,000  is  for  education  and  information 
dissemination. 

In  a  letter  printed  in  the  committee 
report,  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  opposes  this  bill  on  the  ground 
that  research  on  Cooley's  anemia  is  cur- 
rently being  supported  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  that  this  bill 
would  duplicate  existing  authority  for 
the  proposed  research,  service,  and  edu- 
cation programs. 

There  are  no  minority  views  in  the 
committee  report. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  reported  the  bill  by  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  for  reporting  out 
the  very  important  bill,  H.R.  15474,  re- 
ferred to  as  the  National  Cooley's  Ane- 
mia Control  Act. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  na- 
tional program  for  the  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  Cooleys 
anemia.  This  penetrating  and  spreading 
disease  primarily  has  a  historic  origin 
and  has  baffled  the  medical  profession 
for  generations  in  an  effort  to  curb  and 
bring  about  a  remedy  or  cure. 

The  disease  primarily  afflicts  individu- 
als of  Greek  and  Italian  extraction  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  alBicts  populations  liv- 
ing in  the  southern  areas  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  particularly  in  nations  immediately 
surroimding  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. It  is  estimated  that  over  200.000 
people  in  the  United  States  are  afflicted 
with  Cooley's  anemia. 

Authorization  under  this  program  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  3  fiscal  years.  Rec- 
ommendations have  also  been  made  that 
the  Federal  department  assigned  the 
duties  of  can-ying  out  the  provision  of 
curbing  this  disease  work  in  harmony 
with  medical  institutions  and  imiversity 
medical  schools  throughout  the  Nation. 
I  do  hope  this  legislation  passes  with- 
out any  crippling  amendments  as  it  has 
been  too  long  delayed — to  solve  a  do- 
mestic and  international  health  problem 
which  will  aid  the  health  and  relieve  the 
suffering  of  millions  in  future  genera- 
tions. 

I  do  hope  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law 
by  a  large  majority  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15475)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  to  determine  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  finding  the  cause  of  and 
cures  and  treatments  for  multiple  scle- 
rosis. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  15475,  with 
Mr.  Bevill  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rixle,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Nelsen)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  .support  of  H.R. 
15475.  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nine-man  commission  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  means  of  find- 
ing the  cause  of  and  cures  and  treat- 
ments for  multiple  sclerosis. 

Five  members  of  the  commission  shall 
be  members  of  the  existing  advisory 
council  to  the  National  Institute  on 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke,  and 
four  members  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  public. 

The  commission  is  to  make  recommen- 
dations within  1  year,  and  shall  cease 
to  exist  30  days  after  making  its  final 
report. 

Hearings  were  held  on  May  23,  1972. 
and  following  the  hearings  a  clean  bill 
was  introduced  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  subcommittee,  which 
was  then  ordered  reported  by  the  full 
committee  without  amendment. 

The  cause  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  not 
known.  The  critical  need  in  this  area  is 
determined  to  be  the  most  productive 
avenue  of  exploration  in  researching  the 
possible  causes  and  cures  for  this  disease. 
We  feel  that  the  establishment  of  this 
commission  will  hasten  the  attainment  of 
that  objective  and  I  urge  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Rogers  ' ,  the  subcommittee  chairman. 


Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  think  the  bill  has  really  been  pretty 
well  explained  by  the  two  speakers  who 
have  preceded  me.  This  is  an  important 
bill.  The  need  for  this  legi.slation  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  subcom- 
mittee by  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  Heckler).  She  has  been 
most  diligent  in  this  matter,  as  has  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nel- 
sen), and  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

One  of  the  Important  organizations  of 
this  Nation  vitally  concerned  with  this 
project  has  been  the  Jaycees,  the  young 
men  of  action  who  have  been  duly  im- 
pressed with  the  need  to  begin  to  point 
up  and  analyze  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
bring  about  the  most  effective  program 
to  fight  this  crippling  disease. 

The  support  they  have  brought  about 
has  spotlighted  this  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  15475 — the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  of  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Act — is  aimed  at  providing  new 
direction  to  finding  the  as  yet  unknown 
answers  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
multiple  sclerosis,  known  by  far  too  many 
Americans  as  the  great  crippler  of  young 
adults. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  the  most  common 
disease  affecting  the  nervous  system,  af- 
flicting men  and  women  in  the  prime  of 
life.  It  generally  strikes  young  adults  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  40  and  often 
leaves  Its  victims  crippled  and  unable  to 
work  as  the  disease  nms  its  course.  The 
average  life  expectancy  of  a  multiple 
sclerosis  victim  is  between  13  and  25 
years.  The  disease  afflicts  approximately 
250,000  in  the  United  States.  The  cause 
of  MS  Is  stUl  unknown  but  a  number  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  disease  sug- 
gest possible  environmental  and  geo- 
graphical factors  affecting  its  incidence. 
Japan,  for  example,  has  a  very  low  inci- 
dence of  MS  while  the  Shetland  and 
Orkney  Islands  are  stricken  at  a  rate 
three  times  higher  than  any  known  pop- 
ulation. 

The  Federal  program  of  research  on 
MS  is  carried  out  at  the  National  Insti- 
ute  of  Neurolgical  Disease  and  Stroke 
and  consists  of  a  wide  area  of  basic  re- 
search to  try  to  determine  the  cause  of 
MS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  urging  of  our 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  conducted  hear- 
ings on  May  23,  1972,  on  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  programs  designed  to  combat 
MS.  Some  of  our  findings  were  of  great 
concern.  For  example,  the  funding  of  re- 
search by  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological Diseases  and  Stroke  is  strikingly 
inconsistent.  In  1968,  NINDS  research 
support  for  sclerosing  disorders  was  $3,- 
043,000;  in  1969  it  was  $3,163,000.  Then 
in  1970  it  dipped  to  a  httle  under  $2.9 
million.  In  1971.  support  rose  to  $3.13 
million  but  decreased  again  in  1972  to 
$3.(^2  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cause  of  this  disease 
is  unknown.  Treatment  is  limited  to  re- 
habilitation and  drugs  to  decrease  pain. 
There  is  no  cure.  Why,  then,  has  Federal 
funding  into  badly  needed  research  been 
so  sporadic? 


Because  the  answers  to  this  question 
appear  to  be  complex,  the  subcommittee 
determined  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  establish  a  National  Commission  to  ad- 
vise the  President,  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  on  the  most  effective 
means  for  attempting  to  find  the  cause 
and  cures  of  the  disease.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  bill  authorizes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nine  member  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  which 
would  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  com- 
mission will  be  composed  of  five  members 
of  the  general  public  and  four  members 
of  the  existing  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  the  NINDS.  They  will  be  required 
to  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  a  report  contain- 
ing recommendations  for  administrative 
and  legislative  action  within  1  year  of 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  price  of  this  bill  is 
minimal. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  (Chairman,  to  Insure  the 
American  public  that  the  most  effective 
program  for  discovering  the  causes  of 
and  cures  and  treatment  of  this  disease 
be  mounted  by  the  Goverrmient.  That  is 
what  this  bill  is  intended  to  accomplish. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chaiirman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler  ) . 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  any  one  of  us  thought  we 
are  legislating  in  a  vacuum,  let  him  con- 
sider what  we  are  doing  today. 

Right  now  there  are  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  to  whom  we  in  this 
body  represent  their  last  best  hope  on 
earth. 

If  we  Include  their  immediate  families, 
the  total  constituency  immediately  and 
directly  affected  by  our  action  today 
quadruples,  at  least. 

Finally,  if  we  count  all  those  who 
our  action  might  save,  the  vacuum  is 
completely  filled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  talking  about  this 
bill  (H.R.  15475)  which  is  designed  to 
marshal  the  considerable  resources  of 
this  Nation  for  an  extensive  and  concen- 
trated attack  on  the  disease  known  as 
multiple  sclerosis. 

This  disease  affects  a  minimum  of  a 
quarter  miUlon  Americans,  and,  indi- 
rectly, their  families.  It  can  strike  any- 
one at  any  time. 

It  affects  the  lining  of  the  body's  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  and  deteriorates  it 
until  the  sufferer  is  at  best  incapacitated 
or  at  worst  completely  paralyzed. 

The  cause  is  unknown.  The  cure  is  un- 
known. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story. 

Because  of  its  peculiarities,  multiple 
sclerosis  is  particularly  tragic,  but  it  is 
also  particularly  vulnerable  to  research, 
which  is  our  hope. 

It  is  especially  tragic  because  it  strikes, 
in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  the  young  peo- 
ple between  the  ages  of  20  and  40,  those 
who  we  call  in  the  prime  of  life.  They 
are  often  our  most  productive  human 
beings  and  citizens.  They  are  beginning 
their  careers,  beginning  their  families, 
beginning  their  lives  of  service  to  their 
community,  to  their  State,  and  to  their 
Nation. 

When  those  people  are  suddenly  sub- 
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tracted  from  the  ranks  of  productive 
citizens,  how  can  the  loss  be  measured 
by  society?  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  loss  to  the 
economy  would  be  $2  billion  a  year.  But 
what  of  the  loss  in  creativity  and  in  the 
potential  solution  of  the  problems  that 
plague  us  in  America  today?  What  of 
their  families,  of  their  children  and 
spouses?  To  uhem  the  loss  cannot  be 
calculated. 

Yet,  within  this  tragedy  are  the  very 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  It  strikes  at 
this  particular  age  group.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  victims  are  women.  Its  incidence 
increases  markedly  in  areas  away  from 
the  equator,  strangely  enough,  so  that 
it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
temperate  zones. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  there  is  evidence 
this  disease  is  vulnerable  to  an  all-out 
research  effort.  Dr.  Jonas  Salk.  the  first 
conqueror  of  polio,  sums  up  their  feelings 
of  being  potentially  on  the  threshold 
of  a  breakthrough  when  he  says  that 
there  Is  a  time  for  every  disease  and  that 
the  time  for  multiple  sclerosis  is  now. 

Because  of  this  strange  combination 
of  tragedy  and  potential,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  National 
Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis.  The 
first  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  en- 
gender national  concern,  national  con- 
centration, on  the  problem  so  that  the 
disease  will  yield  to  a  new  momentum. 
A  very  short  time  after  I  introduced 
the  first  bill  more  than  80  Members  of 
this  distinguished  body  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors,  and  shortly  after  that,  to  its 
great  credit,  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  held  hearings 
on  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  that  subcommittee  and.  indeed,  to  the 
total  committee  but  to  the  subcommittee 
particularly,  and  to  single  out  at  the  out- 
set the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  and  also  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Nelsen). 
•They  showed  concern  and  cooperation 
and  scheduled  hearings  and  acted  on  this 
legislation  without  requiring  It  to  lan- 
guish in  the  subcommittee  for  years. 

I  believe  that  their  initiative  and  lead- 
ership should  be  complimented  not  only 
by  this  House  but  certainly  by  all  of  the 
victims  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  their 
families,  because  they  brought  us  to  this 
point  now. 

Last  night,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Nel- 
sen was  honored  in  his  hometown  for 
his  many  contributions  to  the  field  of 
medicine  and  health.  I  think  this  bill  a^d 
countless  others  like  it  are  the  reasons 
why  his  hometown  chose  to  honor  him. 

During  the  hearings  the  committee 
allowed  anyone  who  chose  to  testify. 
There  was  a  broad  range  of  witnesses 
from  the  medical  profession  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  and  the  Department  of  HEW 
and  the  general  pubhc.  Collectively  they 
told  the  same  story  as  I  have  recounted 
here. 

The  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  contrib- 
uted its  expertise  in  the  hearings,  as  it 
has  throughout  the  years,  to  the  pursuit 
of  the  cure  and  treatment  of  this  illness. 
In  its  wisdom,  the  committee  amended 
my  legislation,  and  the  amended  version 
was  approved  by  the  full  committee.  It  is 


HJl.  15475.  the  bill  before  us  today,  es- 
tablishing a  nine-member  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Multiple  Sclerosis. 
Rve  of  the  members  must  be  chosen  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Neiu-ological 
Diseases  and  Stroke  Advisory  Committee 
and  four  of  them  from  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

It  is  my  wish,  and  in  fact  my  great 
concern,  that  the  expertise,  the  knowl- 
edge, and  concern  of  the  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society  should  be  recognized  in 
choosing  the  public  members  of  this 
Commission.  I  hope  the  society  is  well 
represented  on  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  inventory  all  of  the  national  and  in- 
ternational public  and  private  research 
on  multiple  sclerosis  and  select  one  or 
more  avenues  of  research  which  offer  the 
most  promise  of  success.  It  would  report 
its  findings  in  1  year  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  and  to  the  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations for  further  Federal  action, 
should  it  be  necessary. 

The  legislation  carries  an  authoriza- 
tion only  for  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission. 

H.R.  15475  is  essentially  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  first  Introduced.  It  differs  in 
form  but  not  in  substance  from  my  orig- 
inal bill.  The  purposes  are  the  same,  and 
I  am  confident  that  tlie  results  can  be 
the  same. 

As  Ancheb  Nelsen  told  us  earlier,  the 
multiple  sclerosis  story  was  presented  to- 
day in  the  same  way  that  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  one  of  its 
victims.  He  had  very  poignantly  and  per- 
suasively brought  the  problems  of  his 
suffering  and  Ills  plight  to  the  attention 
of  the  national  Jaycees  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Jaycees,  who,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  and 
those  of  us  in  Congress,  brought  us  to 
the  point  tliat  we  are  at  today. 

This  young  man  did  so  not  because 
he  thought  we  would  find  a  cure  for  him. 
Certainly  that  might  have  been  his  hope, 
but  his  real  purpose  was  to  start  a  move- 
ment wliich  could  in  some  way  find  an 
answer  for  all  those  who  are  afflicted 
w  ith  this  particularly  tragic  type  of  suf- 
fering. This  is  his  small  contribution,  he 
said.  I  would  not  deem  it  a  small  con- 
tribution. "I  really  feel,"  Bob  Baptlste 
said  in  the  hearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee "if  in  a  person's  lifetime  he  can- 
not contribute  one  small  bit  to  his  fel- 
low man,  then  his  life  has  not  been  ful- 
filled." 

Robert  Baptlste  of  Mansfield,  Mass., 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Attleboro  Jay- 
cees, made  a  contribution  which  in  a 
sense  brought  us  so  far  and  offers 
the  hope  for  a  final  breakthrough, 
through  the  research  of  this  commission. 
Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  did  not 
make  the  contribution  to  fight  against 
multiple  sclerosis  when  we  see  it  is  the 
potential  to  so  much  suffering  and  there 
is  so  much  human  casualty. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman,  as  I  did 
previously  for  her  intense  research  and 
efforts  in  this  whole  matter,  and  also  to 


join  with  the  gentlewoman  in  commend- 
ing Robert  Baptlste.  The  committee  was 
most  impressed  with  him,  and  I  think  it 
does  revitalize  one's  faith  in  our  system 
that  a  single  individual  who  is  willing  to 
devote  time  and  effort  for  a  cause  that 
he  deems  worthy  can  really  accompli.sh 
something,  and  I  think  that  is  proved  in 
this  legislation. 

Mrs.  HECKLER   of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  want  to  sa.y  that  Bob  Baptlste  also 
stated  to  me  privately  that  the  response 
of  this  subcommittee  in  its  s>'mpathy  and 
imderstanding,  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  it  acted,  reinforced  his  own  faith 
in  the  sj'stem.  Granted  there  were  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  we  advanced  the 
legislation,  but  the  ultimate  objective 
has  been  achieved.  I  feel  that  society  has 
worked  together  with  the  Congress  and 
the  public  and  the  victims  of  multiple 
sclerosis,  and  the  various  offices  joined 
together  to  produce  tills  effort.  I  think 
that  Bob  Baptlste  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned here.  I  am  verj-  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  shown  its  own 
responsiveness  at  a  time  when  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  relevant  to  our  great  needs. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
will  be  happy  to  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  vers'  much  in 
favor  of  a  commission  to  make  a  study 
on  multiple  sclerosis.  I  just  wanted  to  ex- 
press my  personal  disappointment  that 
the  bill,  H.R.  13978.  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mrs.  Heckler)  has  been 
watered  down  to  a  degree  that  I  think 
it  does  little  toward  finding  a  cure  for 
this  dreadful  disease.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  bill  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  originallv'  intro- 
duced, divorced  entirely  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  regret 
the  statement  just  made,  because  I  think 
cur  committee  went  into  this  in  great 
detail.  It  is  not  watered  down.  It  is  a 
national  commission,  it  is  appointed  by 
the  Secretarj-  of  HEW  to  report  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  President.  In  fact. 
I  think  it  would  be  much  more  effective 
than  some  of  the  Presidential  commis- 
sions that  have  been  appointed  hereto- 
fore, many  of  whose  recommendations 
have  never  been  carried  out.  We  intend 
to  follow  this  matter,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  subcommittee  has  an  in- 
tense interest  in  this,  and  will  follow  it. 
So  I  want  to  assure  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  that  this  will  be  a  very 
strong  national  commission  that  will 
accomplish  its  purpose. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
would  also  like  to  assure  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  that  that  is  my 
intention  in  supporting  this  version  of 
the  bill.  Of  course.  I  had  pride  of  author- 
ship in  the  earUer  version.  However.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  substance.  Tlie  whole  goal  and 
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potential  of  a  national  commission  real- 
ly relates  to  the  caliber  of  the  individ- 
uals named  to  that  Commission.  We  have 
seen  Presidential  Commissions  make 
their  reports  in  the  glare  of  television, 
only  to  gather  dust  on  the  shelves,  where- 
as I  feel  that  in  pursuing  this,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Congress  in  this  matter  will 
not  permit  the  results  to  gather  dust.  We 
expect  that  very  highly  qualified  people 
will  be  named  to  the  Commission,  both 
from  the  area  of  basic  medical  research, 
from  the  advisory  council,  and  from  the 
public.  I  believe  that  the  great  hope  and 
the  potential  of  this  Commission  lies  in 
the  membership  of  the  Commission,  and 
I  am  confident  that  very  able  people  will 
be  so  appointed. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our 
purpose  in  meeting  today  on  this  legis- 
lation is  to  find  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  multiple  sclerosis  and  to  get  to 
the  actual  root  of  the  problem,  and  then 
to  direct  further  congressional  action  to 
supplement  what  the  researchers  find. 

I  think  this  will  be  accomplished 
through  this  vehicle.  Perhaps  this  is  even 
a  better  one  than  the  initial  bill  in  the 
seiise  that  it  combines  basic  biomedical 
understanding,  which  is  an  important 
part  of  all  research,  with  those  of  the 
public  who  will  be  so  concerned  and 
knowledgeable  to  provide  the  urgency  of 
public  concern. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi-s.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Just  to  make  the 
point  that  I  was  trying  to  make— for 
instance,  the  cancer  program  came  about 
from  a  commission  that  was  not  a  Pres- 
idential commission.  In  fact,  it  was  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

So  the  thrust  of  action  is  going  to  be 
the  Congress.  This  Conunission,  I  can 
assure  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri, will  be  composed,  I  feel  certain,  of 
competent  people  who  can  then  give  some 
ideas  to  Congress,  but  it  is  the  Congress 
who  is  going  to  do  the  work  just  like 
it  did  on  cancer. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
j1eld  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Since  it  will  be  con- 
trolled entirely  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  this 
Commission  necessary?  Could  not  this 
study  be  made  right  within  the  Depart- 
ment itself  without  creating  any  com- 
mission? That  is  my  question. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massacliusetts.  I 
think  the  question  in  the  gentlewoman's 
initial  comment  relates  to  the  question 
of  control.  There  is  no  stipulation  in  tliis 
bill  and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  nor  the  intent  of  its  sponsors  to 
pive  the  Secretary  of  HEW  or.  indeed, 
the  President,  control. 

The  Secretary  would  make  tlie  ap- 
jxjinlments  with  the  input  from  the  pub- 
lic and  the  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society. 
The  Secretary  would  bring  in  five  mem- 
bers from  the  Advisory  Council.  But  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  control,  and, 
in  fa>ct,  if  we  wanted  a  controlled  study, 
we  would  not  need  this  legislation. 
I  believe  the  only  control  here  would 


be  the  power  of  appointment.  But  there 
is  imlimited  power  in  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation  as  a  congressional 
mandate. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  for 
her  interest  in  this  disease  because  it  is 
a  universal  disease.  I  think  not  only  all 
Americans  will  be  indebted  to  her  but  all 
citizens  of  the  world  because  we  hope 
that  through  this  commission  we  will 
bring  together  the  knowledge  not  only 
that  they  are  accumulating  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  now  and  in  the 
65  separate  laboratories  that  we  have 
across  America  where  research  is  being 
done  to  find  a  ciu-e,  but  if  not  to  make 
further  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  this  Commission  which  is  a 
national  commission  to  me  is  as  impor- 
tant or  more  important  probably  than 
the  gentlewoman's  first  proposal. 

It  will  have  the  public  interest  because 
we  are  going  to  have  some  public  mem- 
bers and  I  think  this  gives  it  a  little  bit 
different  thrust. 

Now  what  it  does,  and  the  gentlewoman 
knows  and  I  commend  her  again  as  I 
said  for  it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  proper 
approach — they  will  try  to  get  all  of  this 
correlated  and  then  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress for  further  legislation  or  appropri- 
ations, if  needed,  because  they  just  have 
not  been  doing  the  job  and  doing  the 
research  that  is  needed  and  not  been 
able  to  get  this  correlated  and  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  word  around.  We 
know  when  this  is  done  and  this  gets 
through,  the  Congress  is  going  to  be  able 
to  follow  it  with  further  action. 

Again  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  just  wish  to  say,  in  my  judgment, 
this  is  a  congressional  mandate  to  those 
appointed  under  this  legislation  to  this 
Commission  to  exercise  their  fullest  and 
best  judgment  independent  of  any  other 
influence  to  find  breakthroughs  on  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  in  its  prevention,  cure,  and 
treatment.  If  they  fail  in  this.  I  would 
be  the  last  to  support  their  efforts.  This 
Is  their  mandate.  This  is  their  potential 
and  this  is  hope  for  all  multiple  sclerosis 
sufferers. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer.sey  (Mr. 

WiDNALL)  . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15475  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  most  worth- 
while legislation.  The  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis  Act 
Ls  a  prudent  and  necessary  step  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  in  an  effort 
to  curb  and,  hopefully,  to  arrest  the  im- 
pact of  this  dlsea.se  on  our  young  adults. 
While  all  diseases  are  to  be  deplored, 
multiple  .sclerosis  is  particularly  tragic 
becaase  it  normally  strikes  men  and 
women  in  the  middle  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  hoiMsful  years  of  their  lives. 


Too  many  young  husbands  and  wives 
have  had  to  learn  that  their  loved  ones 
are  stricken  with  a  disease  which  can 
slowly  incapacitate  them  and  eventually 
kill  them  after  a  long  period  of  suffering 
for  both  them  and  their  families. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  been 
a  sponsor  of  H.R.  14450,  a  bill  similar 
to  this  one,  because  this  law  will  help 
pool  and  coordinate  existing  efforts.  Thus 
scientists  will  benefit  as  much  as  possible 
from  each  other's  work  and  future  re- 
search efforts  can  move  ahead  without 
needlessly  retracing  old  paths  of  in- 
quiry. This  will  not  be  an  expensive  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  designed  to  catalog  and 
evaluate  those  research  efforts  made  to 
date  or  now  underway  so  that  larger 
amounts  of  Federal  assistance,  which 
may  be  forthcoming  in  the  future,  may 
be  spent  as  prudently  and  efficiently  as 
possible.  The  numerous  scientists  work- 
ing on  diverse  aspects  of  this  subject 
need  to  have  this  commission  and  Its 
assistance  to  be  guided  In  their  futiu-e 
efforts. 

Particular  care  has  been  given  in 
this  legislation  to  insure  that  qualified 
scholars  from  this  medical  field  will  sit 
upon  the  commission  so  that  there  is  a 
full  and  sensitive  imderstanding  of  the 
complex  interactions  of  present  research 
efforts,  which  can  often  mystify  laymen. 
With  their  help  and  with  the  faithful 
efforts  of  other  dedicated  men  and  wom- 
en in  this  endeavor,  we  will,  I  hope, 
soon  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  this 
dread  crippler  and  discover  the  means  of 
prevention  and  methods  of  ciu-e  for  mul- 
tiple sclerosis. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  . 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  multi- 
ple sclerosis  is  a  chronic  progressive  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system  which  usually 
strikes  adults  between  20  and  40  years 
of  age.  In  the  United  States,  250,000  peo- 
ple are  afflicted  by  the  disease. 

In  this  disease,  degeneration  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  spinal  cord  occur.  Scar 
tissue  forms  at  the  sites  of  degeneration. 
It  is  characterized  often  by  tremors, 
weakness,  progressive  paralysis,  and  of- 
ten visual  disorders.  The  individual  may 
have  periods  of  arrest  and  be  relatively 
symptom  free  over  a  period  of  years.  The 
life  expectancy  is  between  13  and  25 
years  after  the  disease  appears. 

The  cause  is  unknown.  One  theory  is 
that  slow  viruses  that  may  lie  quiescent 
for  years  cause  the  disease.  This  is  under 
study. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  nine 
members,  five  to  be  chosen  from  NINDS 
and  four  from  qualified  members  of  the 
public. 

Their  purpose  is  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  of  finding  the  cause  of 
and  cures  and  treatments  for  multiple 
sclerosis. 

After  1  year,  a  report  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  a  much  dreaded  disease  and 
this  resolution  deserves  our  support. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
flesh  is  heir  to  many,  many  diseases, 
that  we  should  establish  priorities  based 
upon  the  number  of  people  adversely 
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affected  by  a  disease.  Proportionate  ap- 
propriations should  be  made  according 
to  the  number  of  people  affected.  The 
most  serious  diseases  affecting  adversely 
larger  numbers  of  our  population  should 
receive  larger  appropriations. 

I  doubt  the  advisability  of  specifying 
each  particular  disease,  of  which  we  have 
so  many,  and  redlining  an  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  for  that  particular 
disease. 

Approximately  250,000  Americans  are 
afflicted  with  multiple  sclerosis,  with  only 
new  theories  to  help  them.  This  chronic 
disease  which  is  characterized  by  degen- 
eration within  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
and  by  loss  of  motor  and  sensory  func- 
tions, strikes  adidts  in  the  prime  of  life, 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  of 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Act  would  establish  a 
commission  of  five  members  to  determine 
the  most  effective  means  of  finding  the 
cause  of  and  cures  and  treatments  for 
multiple  sclerosis.  As  of  today  there  is  no 
known  cure  for  multiple  sclerosis,  so  more 
research  and  chnical  studies  are  required 
to  elucidate  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  development  of  this  disease. 

There  are  many  new  theories  which  are 
currently  imdergoing  investigation  and 
giving  hope  to  those  people  with  multi- 
ple sclerosis  for  a  cure.  The  research  has 
proven  that  multiple  sclerosis  varies 
within  different  populations  throughout 
the  world  and  in  what  family  situations 
it  occurs  most  frequently.  We,  as  Ameri- 
cans, have  let  this  disease  progress  too 
long  and  it  is  now  our  turn  to  try  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  must  carry  out 
these  new  hypotheses  to  their  furthest 
extent  possible  since  we  have  progressed 
into  new  findings  such  as  the  environ- 
mental factor  of  the  disease  and  how  it 
tends  to  act  upon  children,  not  adults. 

A  person  with  multiple  sclerosis  has  a 
life  expectancy  between  13  and  25  years 
after  the  first  symptoms  appear.  The  ma- 
jor symptoms  of  this  disease  include 
shaking  or  tremor  of  the  body,  extreme 
weakness,  progressive  paralysis,  and 
visual  disorders.  Generally,  an  individual 
with  multiple  sclerosis  experiences 
periods  of  severe  symptoms  followed  by 
periods  of  relatively  free  symptoms.  The 
thought  of  going  to  bed  at  night  and  not 
knoilng  what  to  expect  in  the  morning 
is  a  terrifying  feeling  for  an  individual 
with  multiple  sclerosis,  he  may  be  fine  or 
not  even  have  the  ability  to  control  his 
own  body. 

The  development  of  research  for  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  will  require  further  epi- 
demiological studies,  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  mechanisms  of  action  of 
slow  viruses  and  their  possible  associa- 
tion with  the  disease,  and  broader  in- 
festation of  the  role  of  the  body's  im- 
mune reaction  to  multiple  sclerosis.  It  is 
important  to  continue  this  research  in 
order  to  help  these  people  and  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  this  crippling  disease. 
It  is  imfair  to  give  these  stricken  people 
hope  and  then  not  follow  through  with 
the  research.  We  have  waited  too  long 
to  help  in  the  research  and  It  is  about 
time  we  did  something  to  help  Instead 
of  sitting  back  and  watching  these  peo- 
ple grow  progressively  worse. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimic. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment a  Wt  on  the  discussion  just 
completed  relative  to  whether  or  not 
this  effort  has  been  dilnted  by  the 
change  in  the  bill.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  our  com- 
mittee so  many  times  we  may  find  an 
agency  of  Government  not  operating  as 
it  ought  to,  so  we  set  up  another  agency 
to  do  what  the  earlier  one  was  supposed 
to  do.  It  would  be  much  wiser  to  take 
a  look  at  the  structure  of  what  we  have, 
to  improve  its  operations  and  not  start 
building  another  structure,  and  the  costs 
go  up  and  eflBciency  is  totally  overlooked. 
Our  design  of  this  bill  attempts  to  meet 
these  standards. 

With  reference  to  the  cancer  bill.  I 
think  it  must  be  pointed  out  again  that 
instead  of  abchshing.  we  tried  to  place 
special  attention  and  effort  into  doing 
the  job  in  the  agency  that  was  supposed 
to  ha\'e  been  doing  the  job  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  it  with  earmarked  funds,  and 
wth  a  Special  Assistant  Secretary  plus 
a  three-man  commission  to  overview  the 
operation. 

Now,  we  are  trying  to  follow  that 
same  pattern  in  this  bill.  I  think  more 
will  be  done  with  public  input  in  this 
bill,  as  provided  for  in  the  structure  of 
the  bill.  We  have  not  set  up  an  expensive 
operation,  but  an  attempt  has  l)een  made 
in  tliis  bill  to  focus  attention  on  the 
problem;  to  speed  it  up  a  bit  and  get  a 
better  job  done. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  multiple 
sclerosis  is  one  of  the  most  dread  dis- 
eases afflicting  American  citizens. 

In  recognition  of  this  serious  disease, 
H.R.  15475  establishes  a  special  Na- 
tional Advisorj-  Commission  on  Multiple 
Sclerosis. 

I  have  had  a  nimiber  of  constituents 
write  to  me  supporting  this  concept  and 
I  have  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
supporting  this  bill. 

This  new  Commission  will  specifically 
work  to  discover  the  c^use  and  cure  for 
multiple  sclerosis.  Over  250,000  Ameri- 
cans suffer  from  this  disease,  which 
strikes  mostly  young  adults. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HM.  15475.  the  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Ad- 
\'isory  Commission  to  determine  the  most 
effective  means  of  finding  the  cause  and 
cures  or  treatments  of  multiple  sclerosis. 
Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  chronic,  usually 
progressive  disease  of  the  nervous  s>-stem 
which  generally  strikes  adults  in  the 
prime  of  life,  between  Uie  ages  of  20  and 
40.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
250,000  individuals  in  the  United  States 
are  afflicted. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the 
degradation  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
which  is  subsequently  co\Tred  over  by 
scar  tissue — sclerosis.  This  damage  re- 
sults in  the  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
which  may  include  shaking  of  the  body, 
extreme  weakness,  progressive  paralysis, 
and  visusd  disorders.  Usually,  the  indi- 
vidual with  this  disease  has  periods  with 
progressively  severe  symptoms  inter- 
spersed with  periods  relatively  s^•mptom 


free.  The  life  expectancy  of  the  indi- 
vidual averages  between  13  and  25  years 
after  symptoms  first  app>ear. 

The  cause  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  not 
known  at  present,  although  there  are 
promising  theories  which  are  currently 
being  developed  and  investigated.  It  is 
now  believed,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
an  environmental  factor  in  the  disease 
and  that  it  tends  to  act  upon  children, 
not  adults.  Further  epidemiological 
studies  may  elucidate  these  points. 

Because  the  cause  of  multiple  sclerosis 
is  not  yet  known  more  research  will  te 
required  to  bring  light  upon  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  development  of  this 
disease.  I  believe  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  commission  to  be 
created  to  handle  the  pressing  burden  of 
using  present  knowledge  to  determine 
how  best  to  proceed  with  the  task  of  as- 
certaining the  causitive  factors  of  multi- 
ple sclerosis  and  the  most  effective  means 
of  treatment  and  cure  for  the  disease. 
If  we  enact  this  legislation,  a  quarter 
million  victims  of  this  disease  may  be 
able  to  live  a  normal  life  once  again. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  speak  in  behalf  of  H.R.  15475. 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Advisory  Conimission  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  means  of  finding 
the  cause  of  and  cure  and  treatment  for 
multiple  sclerosis.  Tliis  bill  is  H.R.  15268 
which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year  I 
am  proud  to  ha\-e  had  the  opportunity 
to  support  this  effort. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  one  of  the  most 
devastating  diseases  found  in  the  United 
States  today. 

First,  it  is  a  chronic  and  usually  pro- 
gressive disease  of  the  nert-ous  system 
and  approximately  250.000  people  in  the 
United  States  ha%-e  it.  Those  who  con- 
tract this  disease  then  ha\-e  a  life  ex- 
pectancy between  13  and  25  years  ar.d 
the  remaining  years  are  many  timrs 
plagued  with  the  shaking  of  the  body, 
weakness,  visual  disorders  and  progres- 
sive paral>'sis. 

Second,  multiple  sclerosis  strike^ 
young  adults  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
40,  just  as  they  are  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Multiple  sclerosis  cripples  many  acti\e 
doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  laborer^, 
teachers,  housewives,  mothers,  and 
fathers.  Slowf.  it  eliminates  the  primary 
wage  earner  in  many  families  and  brings 
to  bear  tremendous  finnncitil  burdens  as 
a  result  of  increased  mediccil  expenses. 
At  present,  doctors  and  researchers 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  multiple  sclero- 
sis. They  also  do  not  have  the  cure  bi;t 
are  continuing  in  a  relentless  search  for 
answers  to  the  manj-  questions  about 
this  mysterious  crippler. 

H  R.  15475  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Multiple  Sclerosis  that  would  determir.e 
the  most  effective  means  of  finding  the 
catises  and  cures  and  treatments  of 
multiple  sclerosis.  Within  1  year  this 
commission  would  report  directlv  to  the 
Sccretar>'  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  President,  and  the  Congress, 
outlining  the  need  for  further  financial 
support  and  other  means  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  best  partici- 
pate in  this  effort.  This  vital  link  with 
the  Federal  Government  can  do  much 
to  step  up  the  fight   against   multiple 
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sclerosis.  I  strongly  ui'ge  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  House  is  considering  a  bill 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  young  Americans.  H.R.  15475  seeks  to 
establish  a  national  commission  for  the 
study  of  research  on  multiple  sclerosis. 
This  disease  which  is  known  as  the 
great  crippler  of  young  adults,   num- 
bers  half  a  million  Americans   as  its 
victims.  It  afflicts  both  males  and  females 
and   is   characterized  by   degeneration 
witliin  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  by 
loss  of  motor  and  sensory  functions.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  appears  be- 
tween the  20th  and  40th  years  of  life.  It 
strikes  down  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive members  of  our  society  and  often 
brings   disaster   to   young   families.   At 
present  there  is  no  known  cause  or  cure. 
Breakthroughs   have   been   made   by 
members   of   our   research   community 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  and  various 
other  private  foundations.  This  research 
has  been  scattered,  however,  and  there  is 
a  great  need  to  coordinate  and  evaluate 
all  these  efforts.  The  national  commis- 
sion which  this  legislation  hopes  to  es- 
tablish would  make  a  thorough  study  of 
current  research  and  hopefully  we  could 
soon  identify  the  causes  and  cures  for 
this  dread  disease. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  a  disease  which 
has  often  been  forgotten  by  the  Ameri- 
can public.  National  Jaycees  are  making 
very  admirable  efforts  to  bring  multiple 
sclerosis  infoimation  to  the  attention  of 
our  Nation.  I  conunend  their  actions,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportiuiity  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  to  join  their  ef- 
forts. I  urge  that  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  today  join  hands  in  taking  a 
major  step  to  wipe  out  this  dread  disease 
and  offer  hope  to  all  multiple  sclerosis 
patients  and  their  families. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  bill  before 
the  House  today,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  15475.  a  bill 
which  will  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Multiple  Sclerosis. 

The  time  is  now  that  the  national 
spotlight  should  be  focused  on  multiple 
sclerosis,  a  disease  that  strikes  down 
those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  young 
adults  between  20  and  40  years  of  age. 
It  is  a  chronic  and  progressive  disease  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  for  which  there 
Ls  no  known  cure  nor  cause,  but  for  which 
there  is  reason  to  hope.  The  research  of 
multiple  sclerosis  has  been  scattered  and 
uncoordinated.  What  is  needed  is  con- 
certed effort  to  find  the  cause  and  treat- 
ment. 

The  National  Commission  on  Multiple 
Sclerosis  would  establish  a  commission  to 
explore  current  medical  concepts  with 
re'riard  to  multiple  sclerosis  and  to  de- 
termine how  best  research  can  move 
toward  learning  the  cause  and  cure  of 
this  disease.  The  goal  of  the  commission 
will  be  to  develop  and  present  recom- 
mendations on  the  best  means  by  which 
our  national  resources  can  be  mobilized 
to  conquer  multiple  sclerosis.  The  com- 
mission will  provide  an  opportunity  to 
develop  an  overview  of  progress  to  date 


in  our  imderstanding  of  multiple  scle- 
rosis. This  overview  should  lead  to  clearer 
understanding  of  what  remains  to  be 
done  in  research  and  in  clinical  applica- 
tion of  the  research. 
I  urge  support  for  this  bill. 
Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15475.  a  measure  to 
create  a  nine-member  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis.  It  is 
indeed  time  that  more  direct  Federal  at- 
tention is  focused  on  this  chronic,  pro- 
gressive, and  crippling  neurological  dis- 
order, which  strikes  people  in  their  most 
fruitful  and  productive  years,  between 
ages  20  and  40. 

We  have  all  seen  the  Uttle  plastic  con- 
tainers in  drug  stores  and  other  places 
of  business,  pleading  for  our  help  in 
fighting  this  disease.  The  Commission 
which  we  are  authorizing  today  will  have 
as  its  goal  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining the  most  effective  ways  of  re- 
searching the  causes  of  multiple  sclerosis, 
and  will  then  recommend  the  most  pro- 
ductive use  of  funds  and  manpower  in 
that  research. 

Our  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  has  done  some  work  on  multiple 
sclerosis,  however  that  research  has  been 
scattered.  The  cause  of  this  dibilitating 
and  often  fatal  disease  remains  obscure. 
Some  300,000  persons  in  this  country  are 
suffering  from  MS,  6.000  of  them  in  my 
own  State  of  Maine.  Multiple  sclerosis 
strikes  down  people  in  their  most  crea- 
tive years  and  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
deprived  of  that  talent. 

The  bill,  H.R.  15475.  establishes  a  Com- 
mission composed  of  five  members  of  the 
Federal  health  community — the  Advisory 
Council  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Neuiological  Disease  and  Stroke — who 
will  be  assisted  by  four  members  of  the 
private  sector.  This  is  a  much-needed  ef- 
fort toward  solving  this  particular  health 
problem. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  worked  to 
encourage  more  health  manpower  and 
better  delivery  of  health  services.  It  is 
now  imperative  that  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  specific  diseases  that  con- 
tinue to  plague  such  a  sizable  percentage 
of  our  population. 

Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15475.  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Act.  Tliis  bill  creates  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  determine  a  plan 
for  a.scertaining  the  cause  of  and  devel- 
oping cures  for  multiple  sclerosis.  This 
task  would  be  carried  out  by  a  nine- 
member  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Five  of  the  nine  members  would 
be  appointed  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  with 
four  members  appointed  from  the  public. 
The  disease  of  multiple  sclero.sis  re- 
mains one  of  those  serioius  illnesses  with 
no  known  cure.  A  national  program  such 
as  proposed  under  H.R.  15475  could  well 
develop  the  necessary  research  to  find 
such  a  cure  and  for  that  rea.son  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  cost  of  this  proposal  is  certainly 
not  great  especially  in  view  of  the  great 
dedication  and  private  contribution  by 
so  many.  We  would  be  most  negligent  if 
we  pa.ssed  by  an  opportunity  to  find  the 


answer  to  this  disease,  at  such  a  low  cost. 
While  some  Government  financed  re- 
search is  being  conducted  on  multiple 
sclerosis,  I  believe  a  commission  is 
needed  to  coordinate  and  accelerate  ef- 
forts in  this  area. 

This  Congress  has  passed  a  number  of 
important  measures  designed  to  improve 
the  Nation's  health  and  to  find  cures  for 
a  number  of  diseases  which  remain  im- 
mune from  effective  treatment.  This  leg- 
islation is  another  such  bill  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
15475. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  must  accept  the  opportimity  to 
participate  actively  in  the  effort  to  con- 
quer the  crippling  disease  of  multiple 
sclerosis  by  passing  H.R.  15475,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Multiple  Sclerosis.  The  purpose 
of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  is 
to  determine  the  best  means  to  continue 
and  direct  research  on  multiple  sclerosis. 
Through  this  bill  we  will  make  a  com- 
mitment to  fight  and  defeat  a  dread  dis- 
ease. 

A  pressing  need  exists  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system  which  crip- 
ples thousands  of  young  adults.  About 
250,000  Americans  have  this  disease 
which  results  in  paralysis  and  eventual 
death— death  for  young  people  who 
should  be  thinking  of  life. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  National 
Advisory  Commission  to  determine  the 
most  effective  means  of  continuing  the 
ongoing  research  on  MS.  This  Commis- 
sion will  accelerate  the  progress  being 
mside  in  finding  the  cause  of  and  discov- 
ering a  cure  for  this  dread  disease.  The 
stimulation  of  new  and  more  thorough 
research  will  increase  public  and  pro- 
fessional interest  in  the  problems  of  MS 
and  its  victims. 

The  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  has 
stated  that  recent  scientific  developments 
point  to  specific  approaches  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  multiple  sclerosis.  The  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  will  help 
provide  the  scientific  leadersliip  and  ad- 
ministrative support  needed  to  continue 
research  efforts  and  increase  our  under- 
standing of  this  disease. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Act,  I  am  certain  that  the  House  will 
pa;->s  H.R.  15475  and  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  also  give  it  early  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  legislation  to  aid  in  the 
fight  against  multiple  sclerosis.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Commission  of  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis, I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
problem  aad  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  H.R.  15475. 

Multiple  sclerosis  is  a  chronic  disease 
of  the  nervous  system  which  generally 
strikes  adults  in  the  prime  of  life.  It 
robs  our  Nation  of  some  of  our  most  pro- 
ductive citizens.  Today,  it  is  estimated 
that  over  250,000  individuals  in  the 
United  States  are  afflicted. 

At  the  present  there  is  no  cure  for 
multiple  sclerosis,  but  there  is  reason 
for  hope.  The  research  efforts  into  this 
disease  have  been  somewhat  scattered 
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and  fragmented  to  date.  But  recent  sci- 
entific developments  have  pointed  to 
approaches  to  achieve  a  cure.  It  is  in- 
deed a  solvable  problem.  But  it  will  take 
strong  scientific  leadership  and  admin- 
istrative support  if  the  leads  to  a  cure 
are  to  be  exploited. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  legislation 
before  us  meets  the  challenge  of  leader- 
ship needed  nor  makes  the  commitment 
effort  necessary  to  find  out  the  cause 
and  a  cure  of  MS.  The  bill,  H.R.  15475, 
creates  a  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  multiple  sclerosis  composed  of  nine 
members.  This  Advisory  Commission  will 
be  placed  under  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
This  Ls  contrary  to  the  legislation  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  and  cosponsored  by  85  Members 
of  this  House  which  would  have  estab- 
lish a  Presidential  Commission  on  Multi- 
ple Sclerosis. 

The  purpose  of  such  legislation  was 
to  create  a  conmiission  that  would  serve 
as  a  vehicle  to  study,  coordinate,  and 
evaluate  research  efforts  into  multiple 
sclerosis  to  the  fullest.  With  a  better 
coordination  of  research  leadership  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  solution  to  this  dis- 
ease might  be  found  much  sooner. 

It  is  diflScult  to  imagine  that  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  coordination  of 
these  research  efforts  is  to  create  simply 
an  advisory  commission  and  bury  it  in 
the  maze  of  HEW.  This  would  simply  al- 
low the  same  investigators  and  methods 
of  research  to  drag  on. 

A  Presidential  commission  set  up  inde- 
pendently would  serve  to  provide  better 
evaluation  and  coordination  of  research 
efforts  and  approaches.  Such  a  Presiden- 
tial commission  as  proposed  would  focus 
more  on  the  problem  of  multiple  sclerosis 
and  serve  to  spin:  greater  research.  In- 
creased interest  and  concern  would  be 
generated  with  the  prestige  of  a  Presi- 
dential commission. 

Certainly  promising  and  fruitful  re- 
search is  being  done  in  the  field  of  MS, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  these  efforts 
so  far  have  not  succeeded.  I  think  it  im- 
perative that  we  commit  ourselves  to  us- 
ing the  means  necessary  to  insure  the 
best  possible  research  efforts  to  conquer 
multiple  sclerosis. 

I  do  not  believe  however  that  this  leg- 
islation creating  an  advisory  commis- 
sion under  the  Secretary  of  HEW  fully 
commits  us  to  seeking  the  fastest  possible 
solution  to  the  problem.  I  still  feel  that 
a  Presidential  commission  is  vital  to  the 
ultimate  success  in  finding  a  cure  for 
multiple  sclerosis  and  I  would  hope  we 
would  pursue  that  approach  to  this 
serious  and  dreaded  disease. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  original  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Multiple 
Sclerosis  I  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope 
that  the  substance  of  this  measure  now 
before  us,  H.R.  15475,  is  speedily  and 
overwhelmingly  approved  by  this  House. 
From  the  authoritative  evidence  and 
testimony  presented  in  the  discussion  of 
this  bill  today  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
most  respected  medical  authorities  in 
this  special  field  believe  that  multiple 
sclerosis  Is  a  solvable  problem  and  that 


the  weight  and  prestige  of  a  national 
commission  would  immeasurably  add  to 
the  force  needed  to  accelerate  continued 
research  into  recently  discovered  leads 
into  the  causes  of  this  dreaded  disease 
and  thereby  more  rapidly  and  effectively 
move  toward  its  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. Undoubtedly  the  impact  of  such  a 
commission  would  also  serve  to  excite 
a  much  greater  interest  among  the  gen- 
eral public  and  thereby  provide  a  real 
stimulus  for  fxmdraising  projects. 

In  simple  summary,  the  National  Com- 
mission proposed  by  this  measure  would 
imquestionably  tend  to  stimulate  new 
and  more  thorough  research;  result  in 
the  recruitment  of  new  investigators  into 
multiple  sclerosis  research  field;  provide 
concentrated  direction  for  research  ef- 
forts and  the  expenditure  of  funds;  spur 
the  raising  of  public  funds  through  the 
visibility  that  is  concomitant  with  the 
prestige  of  a  national  commission;  and 
strongly  increase  the  probability  of  find- 
ing the  cause,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  multiple  sclerosis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  coordinated  effort, 
under  the  energies  and  resources  of  a 
national  advisory  commission  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  means  for  find- 
ing the  causes  of  and  cure  and  treatment 
of  multiple  sclerosis  is  imdeniably  in  the 
national  interest.  These,  in  short,  are  the 
wholesome  objectives  of  this  bill  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  resoundingly  approve 
it  without  extended  delay. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  15475,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  to  establish  a 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  whose  purpose  is  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  means  of  finding 
the  cause  of  and  cures  and  treatments 
for  multiple  sclerosis.  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler)  for  initiating  this  legislation 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Rogers)  for  recognizing  the  need  for  ex- 
peditious approval  by  his  subcommittee. 
Multiple  sclerosis,  commonly  known  as 
the  great  crippler  of  young  adults,  gen- 
erally makes  its  first  appearance  in  the 
peak  of  their  activity,  between  the  ages 
of  20  to  40.  Since  there  is  no  known 
cause  or  cure,  the  most  productive  mem- 
bers of  our  society  are  struck  down  thus 
robbing  our  Nation  of  its  very  heart  of 
creativity,  vitality,  and  vigor. 

At  this  time  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sci- 
entific research  being  undertaken  in  the 
effort  to  conquer  this  dread  disease. 
However,  these  efforts  cannot  be  com- 
pletely effective  if  they  remain  scattered 
and  fragmented.  This  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  a  degree  of  coordination  and  di- 
rection to  the  attack  on  multiple  sclero- 
sis with  a  comprehensive,  integrated,  na- 
tionwide program  of  research  and 
evaluation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  sponsored  the 
original  legislation  calhng  for  a  presi- 
dentially  appointed  Commission,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  which 
held  hearings  on  the  measure  and  rec- 
ommended the  language  In  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Advisory  Commission  on  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Act". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
( 1 1   multiple  sclerosis  is  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  degeneration  within  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  and  by  loss  ol  motor  and  sensory 
functions; 

(2)  this  disease,  known  as  the  great  crip- 
pler of  young  adults,  generally  makes  Its 
first  appearance  In  the  very  prime  of  life, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty,  already 
affects  great  numbers  of  Americans,  and  will 
begin  to  afflict  an  even  greater  number  as  our 
yovmg  adult  population  expands; 

(3)  the  cause  of  multiple  sclerosis  is  un- 
known and  there  is  neither  a  preventive  nor 
a  cure  for  the  disease;  and 

( 4 1  the  determination  of  the  most  effective 
program  for  discovering  the  cause  of  and 
cures  and  treatments  for  the  disease  deserves 
the  highest  priority. 

NATIONAL     ADVISOBT     COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  <1)  "Hie  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation;, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  after 
consultation  with  the  advisory  councU  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Stroke  appointed  under  section  342  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  shall  appoint 
a  national  advisory  commission  to  determine 
the  most  effective  means  of  finding  the  cause 
of  and  cures  and  treatments  for  multiple 
sclerosis.  Such  study  and  investigation  shall 
give  particular  emphasis  to  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional financial  support  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  means  by  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  best  participate  in 
the  effort  to  find  the  cause  of  and  cures  and 
treatments  for  multiple  sclerosis. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  to  the 
commission  five  members  of  the  advisory 
council  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  and 
four  other  Individuals  from  the  public  who 
are  pjirtlcularly  qualified  to  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  commission.  The  members  of 
the  commission  shall  select  from  among  their 
number  a  chairman.  Members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  In  effect  for  grade  aS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  Including  traveltime) 
during  which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  commis- 
sion. While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  commission,  members  of  the 
commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  Inter- 
mittently in  the  Government  sen.ice  are 
allowed  expenses  under  section  5703 ib)  ol 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  ad- 
ministrative support  services  for  the  com- 
mission as  it  may  request. 

(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
menUUtv  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  including  Independent 
agencies,  shall  furnish  to  the  commission, 
upon  the  request  of  its  chairman,  such  In- 
formation, services,  personnel,  and  facilities 
as  the  commission  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section 

(c)  The  commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  a  final  report  (which  shall 
include  recommendations  for  such  legLMa- 
tion  as  the  commission  determines  is  neces- 
sary) not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  the  commission 
shall  cease  to  exUt  thirty  days  after  sub- 
mitting lU  report. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  one  in  or 
out  of  Congress  who  would  not  like  to  see 
proper  treatment  and  a  cure  for  multiple 
sclerosis,  but  what  is  this  proposed  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  going  to  do 
that  is  not  already  being  done? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  One  thing  it  will  do 
is  to  focus  the  attention  of  all  the  health 
people  on  the  matter  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  interested  in  this.  We  expect 
this  Commission  to  bring  together  all 
of  these  different  studies  and  all  the 
different  laboratories  where  research  is 
being  done  in  order  to  see  that  at  the 
end  of  their  study  they  can  make  a  com- 
plete report  with  reference  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  at  the  end  of  that  report  to 
see  if  there  is  needed  further  legisla- 
tion. 

If  further  appropriations  are  needed, 
then  they  will  recommend  them  to  the 
Congiess,  to  the  President  or  both.  We 
need  to  really  make  a  further  attack  on 
it.  because  we  have  been  dealing  funds 
out.  a  little  at  a  time  here,  there,  and 
elsev.here.  The  study  will  cost  the  peo- 
ple of  tliis  countiy  very  little  additional 
money. 

There  are  65  different  grants  in  Amer- 
ica on  this  disease:  and  31  different 
groups  working  in  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  All  we  are  asking  for  today 
is  study  to  determine  how  to  conduct 
an  all-out,  frontal  attack.  It  can  be  done 
and  we  will  do  it.  Then  they  will  cor- 
relate and  bring  together  all  the  work 
and  research  that  is  now  available  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  has  discovered  that 
those  who  are  already  working  on  this 
problem,  who  were  doing  research  and 
.<=>o  forth  and  so  on.  are  at  odds;  that 
they  cannot  get  together;  that  they  have 
not  been  cooperating :  that  it  is  the  find- 
ing of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  that  things  are  not  go- 
ing right?  What  is  the  evidence  that 
calls  for  the  Commission? 

We  already  have  some  3.000  advisory 
boards,  advisory  commissions,  commit- 
tees, councils,  and  so  on  and  so  lorth 
in  this  Govemmnet.  Does  it  require  the 
creation  of  still  another  one  to  pull  the 
ends  together  in  this  case?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
j;eld.  I  think  what  the  gentleman  is 
iaying  is  precisely  correct.  We  do  not 
claim  great  expertise  in  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
this,  but  I  would  like  to  say  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  offered  the 
bill,  together  with  about  80  sponsors.  All 


the  subcommittee  members  whose  names 
appear  on  this  bill  are  sponsors. 

The  commission  tlie  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  is  a  temporary  one  which  by 
law  will  be  in  effect  for  1  year  only. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
the  OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget 
as  well  as  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  opposed  to  this 
leguilation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  if  the  gentle- 
man will  look  back  he  will  see  that  on  a 
number  of  bills  that  have  come  out  of 
out  committee  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  offered  opposition,  out 
the  committee,  those  who  represent  the 
people,  say  they  want  these  things  done 
and  they  think  these  things  can  be 
done  to  as.sist  in  solving  the  problems 
wlaich  affect  our  people  and  civilization. 
We  want  something  done  now  and  not 
next  year.  We  have  set  up  this  commis- 
sion to  correlate  this  job  and  see  that  it 
is  not  put  off  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  one  of  the  better 
provisions  of  tlie  bill  is  that  the  commis- 
sion will  expire  within  1  year  and  30  days 
after  its  appointment.  In  that  period  of 
time  they  will  report,  I  assume,  to  the 
Congress? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  To  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  will  report  their 
findings? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  To  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

It  is  one  of  the  ways,  if  tlie  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  in  which  this  commit- 
tee in  its  wisdom  though  there  could  be 
action  taken  to  .see  if  we  coiild  eUminate 
one  of  the  problems  the  results  of  which 
we  can  see  every  day  in  our  trav  ,'ls. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  add  that  we  already  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  have  been 
throughout  the  years,  on  tht  problem  of 
mukiple  sclerosis. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct.  I 
would  say  again  that  that  Ls  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  want  to  get  something 
done  under  this  bill.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  recognizes  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  get  together  the  different 
groups  which  are  working  separately  and 
have  all  the  work  reviewed  by  exjierts. 
They  will  ask  where  we  stand  now.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  We  say  that 
has  not  been  done  and  is  not  being  done. 
This  is  one  way  to  focus  attention  on  this 
disease  and  probably  eradicate  it  as 
one  of  the  ailments  affecting  human 
beings. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  the  Multi- 
ple Sclerosis  Society  has  raised  more 
money  over  the  years  than  the  Federal 
Government  has  contributed  to  the  re- 
search. When  the  Federal  Government 
did  not  appropriate  funds,  the  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  contributed  fimds  itself 
which  it  had  raised  privately  to  be  used 


for  research  grants  under  the  Federal 
research  grant  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  dur- 
ing the  testimony  on  this  bill  the  commit- 
tee heard  witnesses  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who 
indicated  the  enormous  depth  and  the 
general  areas  of  research  in  neurologicnl 
studies.  However,  there  was  not  a  spe- 
cific focus  on  multiple  sclerosis  which 
the  situation  and  the  need  in  our  society 
requires  today.  For  tliis  reason  the  bill 
was  considered  necessary. 

Ml-.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  ti 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  tliis 
legislation,  I  urge  its  prompt  approval  by 
the  House. 

Millions  of  Americans  either  suffer 
from  multiple  sclerosis  or  are  friends  of 
those  who  do.  Their  pain  and  heartbreak 
are  a  sad  reality  of  life.  Research  into 
the  cause  and  cure  of  this  great  crippler 
of  young  adults  has  been  scattered  and 
imcoordinated.  Consequently  there  is  a 
clear  need  to  correlate  and  evaluate 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  this  area. 

The  Commission  we  are  proposing  to 
establish  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  an  up-to-date  and 
thorough  study  of  current  research  with 
the  hope  of  identifying  the  most  produc- 
tive avenues  of  approach  toward  finding 
causes,  cures,  and  treatments.  We  ar? 
not  proposing  another  far-flung  bilUon 
dollar  Federal  program  with  loosely  de- 
fined gcals.  Rather,  we  are  offering  an 
approach  to  a  serious  problem  that  is 
characterized  with  precision  and  wiil 
involve  a  minimum  of  expense. 

We  are  not  promising  miracles.  But 
with  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  we 
are  pledging  our  commitment  to  do  our 
utmost  to  alleviate  the  tragedy  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis.  My  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts,  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  her  dedication  in  shepherd- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Let  us  waste  no  time  in  endorsing 
this  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Ccmmittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tiie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
M)-.  Bevill,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  tlie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  th3 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15475)  to  provide  for  the  e^b- 
L.';hment  of  a  national  advisoi-y  com- 
mio^ion  to  determine  the  most  effective 
means  of  finding  the  cause  of  and  cures 
and  treatments  for  multiple  sclerosis, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1065,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  COOLEYS  ANEMIA 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
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Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15474)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
assistance  for  programs  for  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of,  and 
research  In,  Cooley's  anemia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15474,  with 
Mr.  Bevill  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
STAGGERS)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  this  bill  is  similar  to  legisla- 
tion which  was  passed  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion known  sis  the  sickle  cell  anemia  leg- 
islation. 

At  that  time  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAiMO)  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  include  Cooley's  anemia,  but  the 
amendment  was  defeated  becatise  the 
committee  had  had  no  hearings  on  this. 
I  promised  then  that  the  committee 
would  have  hearings  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

That  very  same  day  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Grasso)  joined  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion. Ml  which  hearings  were  subsequent- 
ly held.  The  subcommittee  did  exactly 
what  we  promised,  which  was  to  expedite 
the  hearings. 

From  those  hearings  comes  the  bill 
which  is  before  the  House  today. 

The  bill  establishes  a  3-year  pro- 
gram with  total  authorizations  of 
$8,175,000  for  support  of  three  purposes; 
screening,  treatment  and  counseling  pro- 
grams; research  in  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  prevention;  and  development  and 
dissemination  of  education  and  informa- 
tion materials. 

There  are  a  number  of  research  areas 
which  are  related  to  Cooley's  anemia 
which  require  further  investigation  and 
development  of  more  efficient  forms  of 
therapy,  which  will  enable  victims  of  the 
disease  to  lead  more  comfortable  and 
more  productive  lives. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  a  genetic  disorder 
and,  therefore,  screening  and  counseling 
programs  are  required  in  order  to  mini- 
mize the  possibility  of  children  inheriting 
tills  disease. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  children  of 
a  husband  and  wife  who  carry  the  Uait 
will  have  Cooley's  anemia,  50  percent  will 
carry  the  trait,  and  25  percent  will 
neither  have  the  disease  nor  carry  the 
trait.  By  screening,  pec^ile  can  learn  that 


account  in  carriage  and  planning  their 
families. 

The  bill  is  one  which  is  needed  because 
at  the  present  time  we  have  no  way  to 
prevent  the  disease.  Therefore,  screen- 
ing and  coimseUng  of  those  who  carry 
the  trait  is  necessary. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  which  gave  a  pres- 
entation on  the  bill,  that  over  200,000  in- 
dividuals in  the  United  States  alone  have 
the  trait.  There  are  many  other  coimtries 
of  the  world  where  Cooley's  anemia  oc- 
curs. If  we  can  find  a  cure  here,  it  will 
not  only  help  those  who  live  in  America 
but  all  over  the  world. 

The  bill  calls  for  getting  information 
to  try  to  find  a  cure,  but  until  we  have  a 
cure  we  will  have  the  screening  and  coun- 
seling necessary  so  that  anyone  who 
wishes  to  may  avail  themselves  of  it.  It 
is  not  compulsory  but  it  is  voluntary,  and 
it  will  be  held  confidential. 

With  that  explanation  and  the  fact 
that  it  came  out  of  the  subcommittee 
without  dissent  and,  as  I  recall  it,  out  of 
the  full  committee  without  any  dissent- 
ing votes,  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  estabhsh 
a  national  program  to  assist  the  young- 
sters of  the  United  States  who  may  be 
victims  of  Cooley's  anemia.  It  is  estab- 
lished that  some  200,000  people  of  Medi- 
terranean origin  may  have  the  trait — the 
gene  which  carries  this  disease.  Cooley's 
anemia  is  inherited  according  to  the 
MendeUan  laws.  If  two  parents  have 
the  gene — both  father  and  mother 
carry  the  trait — one  child,  according  to 
the  law,  will  more  than  likely  have  the 
disetise;  two  will  carry  the  gene  or  the 
trait;  one  will  be  free  of  the  trait.  In 
other  words,  one-fourth  of  the  yoimg- 
sters  bom  to  families  in  which  both 
mother  and  father  carry  this  particular 
gene  will  have  Cooley's  anemia. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  characterized  by 
imperfect  formation  of  hemoglobm,  and 
an  increased  fragility  of  red  blood  cells. 
In  affected  infants,  destruction  of  red 
cells  occurs  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  so  that 
blood  transfusions  are  necessary  to  keep 
the  infants  alive.  Repeated  blood  trans- 
fusions cause  retention  of  iron,  which 
is  not  readily  excreted  from  the  body, 
and  causes  many  problems. 

Organs  concerned  with  the  metabolism 
of  red  blood  cells  are  greatly  enlarged, 
and  children  with  Cooley's  anemia  often 
have  enlarged  spleens  and  livers.  Bone 
growth  is  uneven  and  leads  to  structural 
deformities,  causing  a  Mongoloid  facial 
appearance. 

These  youngsters  have  a  greatly  re- 
duced life  expectancy.  There  is  no  known 
cure  for  Cooley's  anemia;  however,  the 
administration  of  blood  transfusions  does 
lengthen  the  lives  of  these  youngsters. 
The  disease  is  almost  universally  fatal. 
200,000  people  in  the  United  States  carry 
the  trait.  Approximately  50,000,  by  the 
Mendelian  theory,  would  be  estimated 
to  have  the  disease. 
This  bill  provides  three  things: 
One.  To  establish  grants  and  contracts 
by  the  Secretary  for  screening,  treat 


they  carry  the  trait  and  take  that  into    ment,  and  counseling  programs  so  that 


those  who  have  the  disease  may  know  it. 
Actually,  if  those  with  the  trait  refuse 
to  marry  other  persons  with  the  trait, 
the  disease  would  be  obUterated. 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  author- 
ized grants  and  contracts  for  research 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
Cooley's  anemia,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  and  inexpensive  detec- 
tion tests. 

The  third  section  of  the  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  a  program  to 
develop  materials  relating  to  Cooley's 
anemia  and  to  distribute  such  informa- 
tion to  the  pubhc  and  health  professions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  50  years  after 
the  discovery  of  Cooley's  anemia.  Con- 
gress now  has  an  opportunity  to  do  its 
share  to  wage  war  on  this  disease.  Ac- 
cording to  our  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  report,  it  is 
thought  that  200,000  Americans  carry 
the  gene  of  this  hereditary  disease. 

For  too  many  years  now,  we  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  people,  have  allowed  this  dis- 
ease to  spread  and  affect  thousands  more 
annually.  For  too  long,  we  have  left  the 
sponsoring  of  research  concerning  the 
causes  and  cures  of  this  problem  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  without 
adequately  providing  for  the  funding  of 
this  research.  Because  of  other  programs 
which  we  have  given  a  higher  priority, 
we  have  allowed  those  plagued  by  this 
disease  to  suffer  under  the  burden  of  not 
only  the  disease,  but  also  under  the  bur- 
den of  knowing  that  the  proper  element 
of  research  to  help  them  was  not  being 
undertaken. 

As  our  committee  pointed  out,  the 
phght  of  those  aflSicted  by  Cooley's 
anemia  has  been  bettered  over  the  past 
47  years  of  research,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Instead  of  a  1-year  life  ex- 
pectancy as  was  the  case  in  1925.  the 
average  lifespan  has  now  increased  to  20 
years.  Expanded  research  into  the  causes 
of  the  disease  has  revealed  that  many 
people  who  do  not  suffer  from  the  dis- 
ease themselves  do  serve  as  carriers  and 
pass  the  trait  along  to  their  children. 
When  both  parents  carry  the  trait  of 
Cooley's  anemia,  their  children  are  much 
more  susceptible  to  the  severe  form  of 
the  disease.  Symptoms  are  hstlessncss, 
loss  of  appetite,  pallor  and  irritability. 
A  diagnosis  can  be  determined  as  early 
as  in  the  first  year  of  a  child's  life.  Blood 
transfusions  are  the  only  therapy  and. 
unfortunately,  no  cure  has  as  yet  been 
discovered. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  com- 
batants of  this  prolonged  killer,  the  Na- 
tional Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act  at- 
tacks the  disease  on  all  fronts.  In  an 
effort  to  be  as  comprehensive  as  possi- 
ble in  the  struggle  to  end  the  Cooleys 
anemia  threat,  my  fellow  committee 
members  and  I  have  tried  to  meet  the 
challenge  by  proposing  a  bill  which  is 
three-faceted.  This  measure  would  at- 
tack the  illness  by  first,  research;  second, 
treatment  and  coimseling;  and  third,  dis- 
semination of  information  to  the  public. 
The  authorizations  under  this  bill 
would  allow  for  a  3 -year  period  of  fund- 
ing which  would  enhance  further  re- 
search and  treatment  of  the  disease.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's  ob- 
jection that  this  measure  would  dupli- 
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cate  efforts  undertaken  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Health  is  unwarranted.  To 
the  contrary,  the  National  Cooley's 
Anemia  Control  Act  would  not  duplicate 
present  efforts  but  would  compliment 
them  and  undergird  the  entire  program 
w'.uch  is  currently  underway.  The  scope 
of  present  studies  could  be  greatly  en- 
larged and  could  expand  the  amount  of 
information  now  received. 

The  steps  undertaken  by  the  National 
Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act  would  not 
usurp  the  authority  of  present  health 
programs  in  dealing  with  the  disease,  but 
would  Instead  work  through  them.  No 
new  bureaucratic  agencies  would  be  cre- 
ated to  sap  funds  from  the  public  treas- 
un>-.  These  new  appropriations  v.hich 
will  be  granted  upon  passage  of  this  bill 
will  supplant  insxifBclent  amounts  in 
both  the  public  and  private  fields  of  med- 
ical research  along  these  lines  and  will 
strengthen  the  entire  efforts  that  have 
been  advanced  to  the  present. 

The  National  Coolej-'s  Anemia  Control 
Act  appropriations  are  not  exaggerated 
beyond  the  present  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram which  we  propose.  Indeed,  the 
funds  requested  would  be  a  bare  mini- 
mum in  the  fight  to  conquer  this  men- 
ace to  our  society  and  to  people  the 
world  over.  The  allocation  of  $1,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  for  each  of  the 
2  following  years  would  provide  a 
strong  foundation  of  support  for  future 
gains  in  overcoming  the  tragedy  of  this 
illness.  Grants  to  individual  research 
projects  would  promote  individual  ini- 
tiative to  furtlier  expand  the  scope  of 
participation  of  those  in  battle  for  a 
common  goal — the  prevention  and  cure 
of  Cooley's  anemia. 

In  a  time  when  medical  care  and  the 
costs  of  insurance  are  dominant  in  the 
news,  let  us  now  see  fit  to  aid  in  provid- 
inij  tlie  best  insurance  possible — the  in- 
suiance  provided  by  di-iease  prevention. 
This  prevention  can  be  gained  only 
through  research.  Today  we  can  provide 
for  one  area  of  research.  I  ask  that  we 
not  fail  to  fulfill  our  obligation  in  pro- 
moting that  research. 

In  closing,  please  picture  if  you  will, 
the  world  of  a  7 -year-old  body.  Ills 
classmates  are  playing  ball  at  recess,  but 
he  is  too  tired  to  play  ball.  His  friends 
skip  home  from  school  together  in  the 
afternoon,  but  he  has  to  ride  home  with 
lus  mother.  He  is  too  tired  to  go  along 
v.iih  his  friends.  On  the  weekend,  lus 
i;eigiiboi-:5  are  going  camping  and  have 
asked  him  to  go  along.  He  cannot.  He  is 
unable  to  do  the  hiking  which  the  otJicrs 
v.ill  be  doing. 

Tills  young  boy  Is  not  lazy,  he  i.s  sick. 
Once  a  v.eek  lie  has  to  have  a  blood  trans- 
fusion. He  is  faced  with  this  situation  for 
the  rest  of  liis  life,  however  long  or  short 
thai  may  be.  He  never  feels  really  well 
anymore.  He  has  liltJe  to  look  foi-ward  to; 
lie  ju.jt  l;opes. 

Let  us  keep  lus  hopes  up.  Let  us  pass 
liic  rralior.al  Cooley's  Anemia  Control 
Ai-i  today  and  show  the  thousands  of 
othfrr.";  like  him  tiiat  the  Congres.s  cares, 
Tt-day.  ue  cun  pro;ide  hope. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Cliairmaii.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
FlcMda  <Mr  RocrRSi,  the  ch?irnian  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr   ROGERS   Mi .  CJuUMJiiiii    I  iJiank 


the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  think  the  bill  has  been  well 
explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  fiill 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggeks)  and  by  the 
ranking  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  >  Mr.  Carter  ^ . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  15474,  which  would  provide  for  an 
expanded  national  attack  on  Cooley's 
anemia.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment  conducted 
hearings  on  this  legislation  on  May  23, 
1972,  and  unanimously  ordered  this  bill 
reported  to  the  full  committee,  which, 
likewise,  imanimously  reported  the  bill. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  caused  by  a  genetic 
blockage  of  the  synthesis  of  adult  hemo- 
globin and  is  characterized  by  severe 
anemia,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
characteristic  changes  in  the  skin  and 
facial  features.  Individuals  who  have  the 
disease  generally  do  not  live  beyond  the 
first  decade  of  life,  although  some  per- 
sons can  be  kept  alive  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  with  the  aid  of  transfusions. 
Cooley's  anemia  is  not  primarily  associ- 
ated with  a  particular  racial  group,  but 
instead  appears  in  a  nimiber  of  popula- 
tions, notably  those  whose  ancestors 
lived  near  the  Mediterranean,  especially 
Italians  and  Greeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  Members  of  this 
body  will  recall  that  last  March  the 
House  passed  legislation  to  mount  an  at- 
tack on  sickle  cell  anemia,  a  little  under- 
stood, genetically  transmittable  blood 
disease.  This  legislation  was  signed  into 
law  in  May.  During  the  final  stages  of 
consideration  of  the  sickle  cell  anemia 
bill  we  were  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Giaimo",  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Grasso  • ,  to  include  Cooley's  anemia 
among  the  programs  authorized  in  that 
legislation.  Because  of  the  lack  of  hear- 
insf;  on  the  issue,  it  was  determined  that 
the  proposal  should  be  studied  in  greater 
depth. 

■We  have  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  Cooley's  anemia 
and  the  research  support  it  presently  is 
receiving.  We  have  determined  that,  as 
was  true  with  sickle  cell  anemia,  re- 
.«;earch  into  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
Cooley's  anemia  has  received  a  tragically 
low  priority.  For  this  reason,  we  have 
recommended  legislation  patterned  very 
clo.'^ely  upon  the  sickle  cell  anemia  legis- 
lation. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation 
provides  for  tlie  following: 

One  million  dollars  per  year  for  3 
yei^rs  for  treatment,  screening,  and  coun- 
.seling  programs. 

One  million  seven  Inindred  thousand 
dollars  per  year  for  3  years  for  research 
programs,  including  research  into  in- 
expensive screening  tests. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  per  year 
for  3  years  for  di.ssemination  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public  on  Cooley's  anemia. 

This  totals  $2,725,000  per  year  for  3 
years,  Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  not  all 
of  this  is  new  money.  For  example,  grants 
for  researjn  related  to  the  disease  from 
tlie  National  Institutes  of  Health  totaled 
$600,000  in  fiscal  1972. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend those  Members  who  have  been  .so 
diir-icnt  in  thi.>  in  bringing  it  to  tlie  at- 


tention of  the  committee  and  to  the  sub- 
committee members  for  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  fioor  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   <Mr.  Michel  >. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
addressing  myself  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  here  with  regard  to  Cooley's 
anemlT.  may  I  just  make  a  comment 
relative  to  the  bill  just  pas.sed  establish- 
ing a  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Multiple  Sclerosis. 

To  listen  to  some  of  the  debate  that 
preceded  the  gentleman  here  in  the  well, 
one  would  think  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  Congress,  and  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  are  utterly  oblivious 
to  the  problem  of  multiple  sclerosis,  and 
that  by  passage  of  the  bill  just  a  few 
moments  ago  all  of  a  sudden  we  open  up 
the  doors  to  a  remedy  for  it.  Whereas,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  current  fiscal 
year,  $4.1  million,  as  I  recall  it.  has  been 
allocated  to  the  NINDS,  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Neurological  Diseases  and 
strokes  for  multiple  sclerosis.  Also  in 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  we 
have  over  $1  million  for  rehabilitating 
those  afBicted  with  multiple  sclerosis. 
Now.  compared  to  the  vast  sums  of  money 
we  are  spending  in  toto  at  the  NIH.  I 
guess  you  could  say  that  these  are  not 
large  sums  of  money,  but  nevertheless  it 
is  of  some  significance.  As  I  recall  the 
approximate  figures,  there  is  something 
like  $6  million  raised  from  private 
sources  with  most  of  i»-  going  for  clinical 
work  and  about  a  million  and  a  half  for 
research  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Cooley's  anemia  is  a 
disease  that  results  in  pain,  suffering, 
and  the  early  death  of  a  number  of 
Americans — even  one  would  be  too  many. 
So,  I  am  glad  to  see  congressional  and 
public  attention  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  need  to  find  methods  to  control  and 
eradicate  this  disease. 

I  V,  ant  to  express  my  concern,  though, 
about  a  growing  tendency  here  to  pick 
out  a  specific  disease  that  affects  a  rela- 
tively small  portion  of  our  population  and 
build  a  Federal  program  around  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  kind  of  compart- 
mentalization  can  only  hamper  our  over- 
all Federal  research  effort.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
may  be  defeating  their  own  purpose,  by 
urging  its  passage. 

Here  we  have  a  disease  that,  like  sickle 
cell  anemia,  is  one  of  more  than  100  dif- 
ferent types  of  abnormal  hemoglobin.  I 
really  fail  to  see  the  advantage  in  break- 
ing out  or  separating  research  on  specific 
anemias  from  the  overall  hemoglobin  re- 
search carried  out  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

During  our  HEW  appropriation  hear- 
ings this  year  I  questioned  Dr.  Cooper 
and  Dr.  Berliner  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  about  sickle  cell  and 
Cooley's  anemia  research,  and  they  reaf- 
firmed the  clase  inteiTelationship  of  all 
research  on  the  various  types  of  anemia. 
Rese:irch  into  one  type  of  anemia  or 
hemoglobin  disorder  can  and  often  does 
shed  light  on  another.  This  is  really  the 
nature  of  research.  So.  the  point  is.  by 
setting  up  separate  progv:>nis  like  Llu.s.  we 
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may  be  closing  doors,  rather  than  open- 
ing them. 

In  May,  when  hearings  were  held  on 
this  bill,  testimony  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  indicated  that  NIH  was 
already  funding  33  grants  relating  to 
Cooley's  anemia,  totaling  some  $1.3  mil- 
lion dollars.  And,  a  breakthrough  here 
may  come  from  some  completely  imre- 
lated  research  area,  as  it  often  does  in 
other  cases. 

This  bill  really  adds  nothing  in  the  way 
of  legislative  authority  to  facilitate  re- 
search on  Cooley's  anemia,  and  the  De- 
partment testified  that,  at  this  time,  the 
screening,  treatment  and  counseling  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  would  not  result  in  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  incidence  of 
this  disease,  nor  would  it  result  in  the  al- 
leviation of  human  suffering,  which  is  the 
goal  of  every  one  of  us. 

Then,  on  top  of  that,  there  is  a  prob- 
lem with  the  provision  in  this  bill  that 
would  require  use  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  facilities  for  screening,  counsel- 
ing and  treatment  activities.  The  use  of 
PHS  faciUties  is  currently  limited  to 
Federal  beneficiaries  such  as  merchant 
marine,  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents,  but  this  bill  would  ap- 
parently make  anyone  who  asks  for  these 
services  a  beneficiary.  The  PHS  hospitals 
are  eventually  going  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  local  communities  where  they  are  lo- 
cated, and  this  legislated  change  in  long- 
standing PHS  pohcy  would  make  such 
transfers  much  more  difiBcult. 

Let  me  make  just  one  last  point  here. 
I  want  to  see  tho.se  who  suffer  from  Cool- 
ey's anemia  helped.  The  10  to  15  thou- 
sand cases  estimated  by  NIH  may  seem 
a  small  number,  but  as  I  said  earlier, 
even  one  is  too  many. 

But,  we  have  to  remember  that  there 
are  a  multitude  of  diseases  that  affect 
only  a  few  thousand  people  of  the  more 

than  200  million  in  this  country 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  me  1  additional  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  yield  the  gentle- 
man 2  additional  minutes,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  let  me  ask  one  question. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Do  you  feel  it  is  true 
that  our  Public  Health  Service  facihties 
can  render  services  only  to  members  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  merchant 
seamen? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No;  I  do  not— that  is 
probably  extreme. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  understood  you  to 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  quite 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  understood  you  to 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  said  that  it  is  estab- 
lished Public  Health  Service  policy  to 
limit  the  use  of  PHS  facilities  to  Federal 
beneficiaries  such  as  merchant  marine, 
the  uniformed  services  and  their  depend- 
ents. While  HEW  is  authorized  to  use  the 
facilities  for  the  Emergency  Health  Per- 
sormel  Act,  I  believe  the  current  policy  is 
not  to  iise  them  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  must  disagree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  feel  that  is  incorrect. 
By  virtue  of  the  Emergency  Health  Per- 


sonnel Act,  PHS  facilities  feel  they  are 
empowered  to  admit  and  treat  other 
patients. 

I  think  they  do  do  more  work  than 
that  at  the  present  time  in  their  facili- 
ties throughout  this  country.  I  believe 
other  Members  would  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  true. 

Now  I  must  agree  that  in  many  areas 
you  are  quite  right  about  this.  For  this 
purpose  today,  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota  (Mr.  Nelseni  on  my  .side  of 
the  aisle,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  di- 
rect the  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  make  requests  for  appro- 
priations for  programs  respecting  a  spe- 
cific disease  or  category  of  disease  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  mortality  and 
morbidity  rates  of  the  disease,  the  cate- 
gory of  diseases  and  its  relative  impact  on 
the  health  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  on  the  economy.  I  believe  that  that 
would  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  which 
the  gentleman  has  been  speaking. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  in  the  absence  of 
the  enactment  of  that  kind  jf  legisla- 
tion I  just  simply  want  to  conclude  here 
by  asking  the  question : 

Are  we  to  afford  each  of  these  dis- 
eases a  special  Federal  program,  shut- 
ting them  off  from  research  in  other 
areas?  Medical  research  just  does  not 
v^ork  that  way.  It  is  not  like  construct- 
ing a  building — and  I  think  we  political 
types — I  mean  every  Congressman  and 
every  Senator — should  be  mighty  care- 
ful with  the  kinds  of  limitations  we  im- 
pose on  what  is  now  the  best  overall  re- 
search effort  anywhere — the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  We  may  get  some 
political  mileage  out  of  a  bill  like  this, 
some  points  with  the  folks  back  in  the 
district,  but  we  have  to  stop  and  think 
about  what  it  will  do  in  the  long  rjn. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Kyros)  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  15474,  the  Na- 
tional Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act. 
which  I  have  cosponsored.  and  would 
simply  add  to  what  was  just  said  a  few 
moments  ago  about  the  compartmentali- 
zation  of  diseases;  recently  we  dealt  with 
sickle  cell  anemia  wliich  is  a  blood  disease 
limited  to  black  Americans.  For  tliat  dis- 
ease we  set  up  special  programs  that 
would  carry  out  screening,  treatment 
and  research  utilizing  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

This  disease  is  treated  no  differently. 
One  problem  with  this  disea.se,  namely, 
Cooley's  anemia,  is  that  people  from  the 
Mediterranean  areas  have  intermarried 
a  great  deal  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  a  result,  have  diffused  the  potential 
of  this  disease  even  more  in  our  country. 
I  think  a  close  reading  of  the  Record  will 
indicate,  even  further,  that  there  was 
great  question  as  to  whether  there  were 
any  funds  that  would  be  available  to  take 
care  of  the  victims  of  Cooley's  anemia, 
because  if  you  are  a  victim  by  the  time 
you  get  to  be  a  teenager  you  must  go 
through  numerous  blood  transfusions. 
The  stories  we  hear  about  children  going 
over  and  over  again  to  have  blocxl  trans- 
fusions are  really  tragic. 

So  it  seems  that  this  is  an  extremely 
debilitating  disease,  harmful  to  our  peo- 


ple. It  has  widespread  possibilities  for 
affecting  others  throughout  the  United 
States  through  200.000  carriers. 

Surely  it  is  the  kind  of  disease,  not 
with  the  same  priority  as  cancer,  heart 
disease,  or  sickle  cell  anemia,  perhaps, 
that  requires  a  special  effort.  Until  now 
there  really  has  not  been  one  concerted 
drive.  Certj;inly  a  few  million  dollars,  just 
a  few  million  dollars  for  this  disease  is 
a  most  worthy  project. 

This  legislation  is  of  vSiaX  importance 
to  thousands  of  Americans  who  trace 
their  heritage  to  the  Mediterranean 
regions,  and  who  suffer  the  cenetic  blood 
disorder  kno^-n  as  Cooley's  anemia,  or 
thalassemia  major. 

Cooley's  anemia  was  discovered  in  1925 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Cooley.  and  occurs  pri- 
marily in  families  whose  ancestry  is  of 
countries  surrounding  the  Mediterrane- 
an Sea.  It  is  a  fatal,  congenital  disease  of 
children,  associated  with  a  severe  anemia, 
and  does  not  respond  to  any  medication. 
Life  span  is  about  20  years,  with  painful 
and  frequent  blood  transfu'^ions  neces- 
sary to  achieve  that. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  now  estimated  to 
affect  200.000  Americans.  Through  inter- 
marriage, the  disease  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Middle  East,  India.  Southeast  Asia, 
and  here  in  the  United  States,  among 
Italians.  Greeks,  and  orientals.  Among 
Americans  of  Greek  and  Italian  ancestry, 
the  disease  frequency  is  estimated  at  1 
in  25.  and  in  New  York  City  alone,  as 
many  as  120.000  carry  the  thalassemia 
trait. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  and  proud 
of  the  Public  Health  Subcommittee  ac- 
tion which  authorizes  a  total  of  $8.1 
million  over  3  years  to  combat  this  dis- 
ease. The  goal  of  H.R.  15474  is  to  at- 
tack Cooley's  Anemia  in  two  ways:  f.-cr.a 
a  preventive  aspect,  genetic  screening 
and  counselinar  programs  for  youn;: 
people  about  to  be  married  or  couules 
newly  pregnant  will  be  established.  Also. 
$17  annually  is  authorized  for  research 
grants  and  contracts  into  causes  and 
cures. 

From  a  curative  aspect,  treatment 
programs  and  clinical  centers  wl.ere 
children  may  receive  total  care  by  well- 
trained  and  equipped  staffs,  will  be  es- 
tablished. This  is  essential  since  costs 
of  a  blood  transfu.sion  maintenance  pro- 
gram and  general  outpatient  care  art 
about  $4,000  a  year.  Since  i^me  famOie- 
have  more  than  one  afflicted  child,  tew 
can  afford  this  expense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  ulea.sure  to  eiv? 
my  full  and  unqualified  su:.>porr  to  the 
National  Cooleys  Anemia  Control  Act. 
and  I  r.m  confident  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  join  in  passage  of  this  bill 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Massachusetts     'Mr. 

CONTE*  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  my  eood  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  National  C(X)ley's  Anemia  Control 
Act  is  up  for  our  consideration  today. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  <  Mr.  Giaimo  ' . 
alerted  us  to  the  ver>-  real  dangers  posed 
by  the  unchecked  spreading  of  Cooley  s 
anemia.  I  joined  him  on  the  fioor  of  the 
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House  in  March  to  urge  that  prompt  ac- 
tion be  taken  in  halting  this  devastating 
onslaught.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  is  therefore  to  be 
commended  for  so  quickly  reporting  out 
this  important  legislation. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  March,  the  alarm- 
ing fact  about  this  disease  is  the  rapidly 
rising  number  of  people  that  are  being 
afflicted  by  it.  At  one  time,  tlie  disease 
was  limited  solely  to  individuals  of  Med- 
iterranean background.  Down  through 
the  years,  however,  intermarriage  has 
spread  it  to  persons  of  Scandinavian. 
German,  Jewish  and  even  oriental  back- 
grounds. No  race  or  nationality  is  spared. 
Indeed  Cooley's  anemia  now  affects  about 
200.000  young  Americans.  And  the  sad 
fact  is,  few  of  these  will  survive  the  age 
of  20. 

The  comparatively  modest  amount 
that  this  bill  authorizes  for  the  screen- 
ing, treatment,  research,  and  education 
programs  for  Cooley's  anemia  is  a  pru- 
dent and  necessary  investment.  As  a 
member  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  pledge  my  support 
for  the  adequate  fimding  of  this  program. 
I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
passing  this  crucial  measure. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  the  gentlewoman  from  Connecticut 
(Mrs,  Grasso). 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
first  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Staggers),  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  .  for  their  as- 
sistance in  bringing  H.R.  15474,  the  Na- 
tional Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act.  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  legislation  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
estabUsh  a  national  program  for  treat- 
ment, prevention,  and  cure  of  Cooley's 
anemia.  I  believe  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  today  Is  imperative  for  the 
future  health  of  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans. H.R.  15474  would  authorize  $8,175,- 
000  for  these  pui-poses  over  a  3 -year 
period.  Each  year,  $1  million  would  be 
used  for  screening,  treatment,  and  coun- 
seling programs;  $1.7  milUon  for  re- 
search projects,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  an  inexpensive  and  effective  test 
for  Cooley's  anemia;  and  $25,000  for  edu- 
cation and  information  programs. 

Today,  few  Americans  have  heard  of 
Cooley's  anemia,  except  for  the  families 
and  friends  of  individuals  afflicted  with 
the  disease.  However,  through  the  efforts 
of  concerned  people  such  as  Leonard  J. 
Patricelli,  president  of  Broadcast  House- 
WTIC  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  this  situ- 
ation is  changing.  Mr.  Patricelli  was 
in  tlie  forefront  of  the  effort  to  inform 
tiie  public  about  sickle  cell  anemia.  He 
lias  now  taken  up  the  cause  of  Cooley's 
anemia,  and  as  a  result  people  through- 
out southern  New  England  are  learning 
about  another  dread  disease.  Through 
Mr.  Patricelli's  generosity.  I  was  recently 
able  to  give  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
the  opportunity  to  view  an  informative 


TV   documentary    on    Cooley's   anemia 
which  was  prepared  by  WTIC. 

When  the  proposed  program  before  us 
today  becomes  law.  information  will  be 
provided  to  the  public  at  the  same  time 
resources  become  available  to  enable  ex- 
tensive research  on  Cooley's  anemia.  For 
the  sake  of  the  children  and  young 
adults  who  are  ravaged  by  this  disease, 
we  must  find  a  cure. 

Cooley's  anemia,  Icnown  medically  as 
thalassemia,  is  a  genetically  transmitted 
blood  disorder  which  occurs  in  a  major 
and  minor  form  in  as  many  as  200,000 
persons  today.  Individuals  with  the  sin- 
gle Cooley's  trait  live  normal  lives,  but 
could  pass  the  trait  and  disease  on  to 
their  children.  Individuals  who  develop 
the  major  form  of  Cooley's  anemia,  en- 
coimter  defective  hemoglobin  synthesis 
which  leads  to  eventual  death.  Most  of 
the  victims  of  Cooley's  anemia  are  chil- 
dren of  descendants  from  Mediterranean 
countries — primarily  Italians  and 
Greeks.  However,  because  of  widespread 
intermarriage,  the  Cooley's  trait  has 
been  passed  on  to  other  nationalities  as 
well.  If  both  a  man  and  woman  with  the 
Cooley's  trait  have  children,  the  Men- 
delian  law  of  genetics  holds  that,  sta- 
tistically, 25  percent  of  their  children 
may  contract  the  major  form  of  thalas- 
semia and  another  50  percent  may  be- 
come carriers  of  the  Cooley's  trait. 

For  those  children  who  are  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  inherit  the  genetic  code 
causing  Cooley's  anemia  in  the  hemo- 
globin chains,  symptons  known  as  thal- 
assemia major  usually  appear  after  the 
first  3  months  of  life.  Victims  of  Cooley's 
anemia  also  suffer  from  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  changes  in  skin  and  facial 
features,  poor  bone  growth,  as  well  as 
susceptibility  to  other  ailments  and 
fatigue. 

At  this  time  only  supportive  therapy 
exists  for  victims  of  Cooley's  anemia.  The 
patient  must  imdergo  periodic  blood 
transfusions,  usually  once  a  month,  to 
help  maintain  a  stable  hemoglobin  count. 
However,  as  the  illness  progresses,  iron 
from  the  blood  transfusions  accumulates 
in  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  may 
affect  the  endocrine  glands  and  muscles, 
including  the  heart. 

Recent  medical  advances  have  length- 
ened the  life  expectancy  of  Cooley's  ane- 
mia sufferers  from  a  few  years  to  over 
two  decades.  Nevertheless,  children  and 
yotmg  adults  with  the  major  form  of 
Cooley's  anemia  can  only  look  forward 
to  an  agonizing  life  and  a  painful,  early 
death. 

Despite  the  admirable  research  and 
educational  work  being  conducted  by 
the  Cooley's  Anemia  Blood  and  Research 
Foimdation  for  Children,  more  assist- 
ance is  desperately  needed  to  help  the 
victims  of  Cooley's  anemia  and  to  inform 
the  carriers  of  the  Cooley's  trait  about 
the  disease.  Moreover,  without  substan- 
tial continuous  fimding.  the  programs 
imdertaken  may  never  provide  fruitful 
and  hopeful  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sickle  cell  anemia  and 
Cooley's  anemia  are  the  major  geneti- 
cally transmitted  blood  disorders  which 
afflict  our  citizens.  During  the  House  de- 
bate last  March  on  the  Sickle  Cell  Ane- 
mia Prevention  Act  which  had  my  com- 
plete support,  I  joined  my  friend  and 


colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo) 
in  supporting  a  Cooley's  anemia  control 
program  as  an  amendment  to  that  bill. 
Our  amendment  was  defeated,  but  not 
because  the  amendment  lacked  merit. 
Rather,  as  the  record  shows,  opposition 
to  the  absence  of  committee  hearings  on 
Cooley's  anemia  was  raised.  Consequent- 
ly, the  very  same  day,  March  22.  Mr. 
GiAiMO  and  I  introduced  H.R.  14016.  the 
original  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act. 

On  May  23,  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Environment  conducted 
hearings  which  proved  a  pressing  need 
for  this  type  of  program.  The  bill  before 
us  today  accomplishes  what  we  at- 
tempted to  achieve  in  March.  By  modi- 
fying title  XI  of  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act,  it  establishes  a  national 
attack  against  genetic  blood  disorders. 
During  the  subcommittee  hearings,  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  testified  that 
authority  already  exists  for  the  programs 
which  this  bill  would  authorize.  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that,  tech- 
nically, legislative  authority  also  existed 
for  sickle  cell  anemia  prevention  pro- 
grams. Yet  Congress  passed  legislation 
in  this  area  for  one  very  important  and 
effective  reason:  to  elevate  programs  to 
prevent  and  control  sickle  cell  anemia  to 
a  rightful  priority  among  our  health  pro- 
grams. 

Once  again,  the  legislative  route  is  the 
one  we  must  take  in  order  to  assure  that 
research  and  treatment  of  Cooley's  ane- 
mia will  receive  the  full  support  it  must 
have,  as  well  as  a  badly  needed,  wide- 
spread screening  program  which  now 
does  not  exist.  At  the  May  23  hearings, 
Dr.  G.  Donald  Whedon.  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases,  testified  that,  while  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  funds  33 
grants  in  thalassemia  or  related  research, 
the  total  intramvural  NIH  effort  is  about 
$160,000.  This  effort  represents  the  work 
of  three  investigators — one  of  whom  de- 
votes at  most  10  percent  of  his  time  to 
work  on  Cooley's  anemia — and  six  tech- 
nicians. 

Even  Dr.  Whedon  agreed  that  the 
Cooley's  anemia  program  was  not  sub- 
stantial. Passage  of  this  bill  would  ac- 
knowledge the  magnitude  of  the  health 
problem  that  victims  of  Cooley's  anemia 
bear  by  providing  legislative  authoriza- 
tion for  a  program  to  combat  the  second 
major  genetic  blood  disorder  afficting 
Americans  today. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of 
many  important  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. These  include  UNICO  National, 
a  service  organization  of  business  and 
professional  leaders  of  Italian  descent; 
the  American  Justinian  Society  of 
Jurists,  comprised  of  lawyers  of  Italian 
descent;  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut, 
Order  Sons  of  Italy  in  America;  the  De- 
partment of  Connecticut,  Italian  Ameri- 
can War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.;  the  Bernardino-Badolato  Post  No.  2 
and  the  Columbian  Federation,  both  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.  At  their  recent  Con- 
necticut State  convention,  the  Order 
Sons  of  Italy  in  America  passed  a  resolu- 
tion giving  their  full  support  to  our 
Cooley's  anemia  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  place  a  price 
tag  on  himian  life,  on  the  heartache  and 
suffering  of  Cooley's  anemia  victims,  or 
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the  mental  anguish  of  their  families  and 
friends.  The  program  contained  in  H.R. 
15474,  the  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act. 
will  help  eliminate  the  agony  of  today 
and  provide  a  strong  ray  of  hope  in  the 
future  for  tomorrow's  victims  of  this  dis- 
ease. We  can  and  we  must  help  eliminate 
Cooley's  anemia  for  present  and  future 
graierations  by  passage  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  the  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carey)  . 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 

bill. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  National 
Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act.  which 
would  establish  a  national  program  for 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  Cooley's  anemia.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  screening,  education,  and  coimseling 
programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  Chairman  Staggers 
and  Congressman  Rogers,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Environment,  saw  fit  to  promptly  report 
this  vital  legislation.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  Congressman  Giaimo  for  his 
fine  efforts  in  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion. I  join  with  my  colleague  in  urg- 
ing prompt  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Cooley's  anemia,  also  called  Mediterra- 
nean anemia,  is  a  genetic  blood  disease 
which  primarily  affects  individuals  whose 
ancestors  were  natives  of  the  countries 
surrounding  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In 
the  United  States,  the  disease  is  most 
commonly  foimd  in  the  descendants  of 
people  with  Greek  and  Italian  ancestry. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation,  which 
would  marshal  additional  resoiu-ces  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  cure  of 
this  disease,  can  spell  life  to  the  200.000 
people  in  the  United  States  presently 
suffering  from  Cooley's  anemia.  Some 
will  argue  that  adequate  research  is  now 
being  done,  however,  research  cannot 
provide  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  the 
victims.  The  bill  now  before  us  does  pro- 
vide this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  long 
supported  health  research  and  pro- 
grams. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl 
before  this  House  deals  with  a  tragic 
disease — ^a  genetic  blood  disorder  which 
leads  to  chronic  anemia,  sentences  its 
victims  to  a  lifetime  of  frequent  and  often 
acute  hospitalization,  and  is  invariably 
fatal,  usually  by  age  20.  It  is  called 
Cooley's  anemia — for  the  Detroit  physi- 
cian who  first  fully  described  its  mani- 
festations in  1925 — and  is  also  known  as 
thalassemia  or  Mediterranean  anemia. 

Through  an  accident  of  evolution,  the 
disease  strikes  primarily  children  in 
countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — Italy,  Greece.  Isiael.  Turkey,  part 
of  France,  and  so  on — although  thou- 
sands of  years  of  interbreeding  have  dis- 
tributed the  genetic  trait  to  Uterally  all 
peoples.  Some  of  the  problems  brought  by 


this  disease  should  be  addressed  by  tliis 
Federal  Government. 

The  dual  goals  of  the  bill  before  us  are 
to  prevent,  through  appropriate  screen- 
ing and  education,  the  appearance  of  any 
new  cases  of  Cooley's  anemia  and  at  the 
same  time  to  stimulate  research  into  po- 
tential cures  for  those  who  now  have  the 
disease. 

This  screening  task  is  of  particular  im- 
portance. Parents  who  may  both  have 
the  genetic  trait  for  Cooley's  anemia  and 
who  therefore  rim  the  risk  of  having  chil- 
dren with  the  crippling  form  of  the  dis- 
ease have  a  right  to  know  about  that 
risk — they  should  have  this  information 
available. 

Fortunately  for  those  parents,  simple, 
inexpensive  screening  tests  for  the  ge- 
netic trait  for  Cooley's  anemia  have  been 
devised  by  Dr.  Howard  Pearson's  research 
team  at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital.  For 
those  not  familiar  with  his  work,  I  should 
note  that  Dr.  Pearson  recently  received 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Award  for  his 
equally  Impressive  research  on  sickle  cell 
anemia. 

The  test  Dr.  Pearson  has  devised, 
which  can  be  done  in  any  community 
hospital  that  has  a  standard  red  blood 
cell  counter  and  measurement  device, 
costs  about  a  nickel  a  test,  and  can  lit- 
erally be  done  by  the  thousands.  These 
tests  have  shown,  in  pilot  projects,  that 
between  5  and  10  percent  of  all  Italian- 
Americans,  7  percent  of  Greek-Ameri- 
cans, and  individuals  from  many  other 
different  ethnic  and  racial  groups — from 
Irish  to  Jewish  and  even  black  American 
peoples — can  have  the  genetic  trait  for 
Cooley's  anemia. 

With  a  concerted  effort,  we  can  deter- 
mine who  has  the  genetic  trait,  give  them 
as  parents  the  information  they  need  to 
help  make  appropriate  decisions,  and 
dramatically  decrease  the  number  of  new 
cases  of  this  disease  occurring  each  year. 
Just  as  important,  however,  are  the 
funds  in  this  bill  for  medical  research 
and  training.  Just  as  our  national  effort 
in  fighting  other  diseases — heart  disesise, 
cancer,  kidney  disease,  sickle  cell  ane- 
mia, and  so  forth — is  ultimately  depend- 
ent on  good  medical  research,  funds  are 
needed  to  support  research  in  Cooley's 
anemia. 

It  has  been  noted  by  the  administra- 
tion, in  opposing  this  measure,  that  some 
$1.3  million  is  already  being  directed  into 
Cooley's  anemia  research  and  that  addi- 
tional fimds  go  to  basic  research  which 
could  be  important  in  fighting  that  dis- 
ease. I  am  sorry  to  note,  however,  that 
this  claim  amounts  to  outright  deception 
of  the  Congress,  since  an  examination 
of  the  project  titles  shown  for  their  pri- 
mary emphasis  on  Cooley's  anemia  re- 
veals more  than  75  percent  to  be  more 
general  work,  potentially  concerned  with 
tliis  disease  but  actuaUy  related  to  a 
wider  variety  of  basic  research  questions. 
There  is  a  need  to  determine  who  the 
approximately  200,000  people  are  in  this 
country  who  have  the  genetic  trait  for 
Cooley's  anemia,  and  an  equally  compel- 
ling need  to  find  a  cure  for  the  15.000  to 
20.000  children  and  young  adults  who 
have  the  tragic,  full-scale  form  of  this 
disease.  This  bill  does  the  job.  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  commend 


the  committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers),  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Nelsen  ) ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
Rogers)  for  the  effort  and  understand- 
ing which  they  have  put  into  tliis  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  point  but  I  do  want  to  point 
out  one  fact  wliich  was  raided  by  my 
good  friend  and  cocommittee  member 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,   the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Michel). 
He  stated  much  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of   research.   He  mentioned  there 
were  32  or  33  grants.  The  fact  is — and 
I  have  looked  into  this  quite  closely — 
the  effort  by  the  Government  and  the 
Institutes    of    Health    in    the    area    of 
Cooley's  anemia,  as  in  the  case  of  sickle 
cell  anemia,  has  been  meager.  In  fact, 
by  their  own  testimony,  as  shown  on 
page  28  of  the  hearings.  Dr.  Whedon. 
representing  the  Government  says:   "I 
would  agree,  it  is  not  large."  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  effort  of  the  Government. 
If  we  look  at  most  of  those  32  grants 
we  wili  find  they  are  not  grants  for  the 
study  of  Cooley's  anemia  but  they  are 
studies  in  the  general  area  of  hemoglo- 
bin research  or  general  blood  disorders. 
I  would  also  Uke  to  say  that  an  im- 
portant effort  in  tliis  legislation,  in  ad- 
dition to  research,  will  be  the  setting 
up  of  screening  and  counseUng  services, 
because  at  this  time — as  we  are  going 
to  do  in  the  case  of  sickle  cell  anemia — 
we  can  identify  the  people  who  may  have 
the  trait.  As  Dr.  Carter,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  our  distinguished  col- 
league has  suggested,  if  that  is  so,  then 
through  screening  and  counseling  we  can 
perhaps  curtail  to  a  great  extent  the 
number  of  cases  of  children  who  will 
have  this  disease. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  the  National  Cooley's 
Anemia  Control  Act.  which  would  estab- 
hsh  a  national  progiam  for  the  diagnosis, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  Cooley's 
anemia.  In  addition,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  screening,  education,  and  coun- 
seUng programs  and  authorizes  a  total 
of  $2.73  million  per  year,  for  the  next  3 
fiscal  years,  to  carry  out  all  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Cooley's  anemia  is  a 
hereditary  disease  of  the  blood  wliich 
occurs  early  in  cliildliood  and  rapidly 
worsens  over  the  formative  years  of  the 
child's  development.  Most  individuals 
afflicted  by  tliis  disease  do  not  live  be- 
yond the  fii-st  or  second  decade  of  their 
life.  During  their  short  lives,  these  indi- 
viduals must  undergo  frequent  blood 
transfusions  in  order  to  niauitain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  red  blood  cells. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  disorder  ociurs 
most  coiiuiionly  in  iiuiividuaLs  whose  .ui- 
cestoi-s  were  natives  of  the  t auntries  su:- 
rounding  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  the 
United  States,  therefore,  most  of  the 
patients  are  of  Itahan  descent.  Ihose  of 
Greek,  Tuikish,  Albanian,  southern 
French,  and  northern  African  origins  are 
also  more  susceptible.  As  :iian.v  as  200.000 
individuals   in    the   United    States    may 
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carry  the  gene  for  tliis  disea.sc.  The 
major,  or  fatal  form  of  the  disease,  has 
stricken  over  100,000  children  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  alone,  over  700  young  Amer- 
ir  ins  have  the  major  form  of  the  disease. 
But  we  are  not  here  to  vote  on  a  bill 
w  Inch  afflicts  children  of  Mediterranean 
o.igin.  we  are  here  to  vote  on  a  pro- 
gram to  rid  this  Nation  of  a  fatal  dis- 
e^i.-^e  which  afflicts  a  large  number  of 
our  Nations  youth. 

Many  of  us  in  this  hall  have  cloildren. 
Hox  would  we  feel  if  our  children  were 
afflicted  with  this  fatal  disease.  How 
w  ould  we  feel  if  we  were  forced  to  stand 
by  helplessly,  day  after  day.  knowing  full 
well  that  the  life  of  our  child  would  end 
before  his  20th  birthday.  Yes.  while  other 
children  were  out  in  the  park  playing 
ball,  our  child  would  be  forced  to  stand 
on  the  sidelines  because  he  would  not 
hpve  the  energy  to  participate. 

Finally,  how  would  we  feel  if  we  knew 
that  the  primary  reason  for  not  being 
able  to  find  a  cure  for  this  fatal  disease 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  funds  for 
research  of  this  dread  killer  were  in- 
adequate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  goinp;  to  talk  of 
reordering  our  priorities,  and  .spending 
our  Nation's  money  on  worthy  programs, 
let  us  begin  with  health  programs,  for 
health  is  our  Nations  most  valuable 
commodity. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  one 
of  its  strong  supporters.  I  have  seen  what 
this  disease  has  done  to  a  large  number 
of  children.  There  is  no  doubt  on  how  I 
am  going  to  vote  on  this  measure.  But 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  House  who  still 
have  doubts  about  how  they  are  going  to 
vote  on  this  bill  let  me  just  urge  them 
t/>  vote  as  if  their  child  was  dying  from 
Cooley's  anemia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  commend  the  two  principal 
cospon.sors  of  the  bill,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connecticut  (Mrs.  Grassc  and 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
Giaimq). 

I  commend  all  the  member.^  of  the  sub- 
committee for  its  con.sideration  of  the 
bill.  They  have  done  their  u.sual  good 
job.  and  produced  legislation  which  I 
believe  needs  to  be  done  for  the  people 
of  America. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Cooley's  Anemia  Assist- 
ance Act,  I  recently  visited  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  centers  for  treatment, 
research,  and  teaching  on  childhood 
blood  disease— the  clinic  of  pediatric 
hematology  at  New  York  Hospital-Cor- 
nell Medical  Center. 

I  saw  young  Cooley's  anemia  victims 
receiving  the  blood  transfusions  needed 
to  keep  them  aUve.  I  talked  to  these  chil- 
dren, to  their  parents,  and  to  the  doctors 
who  treat  them.  What  I  learned  in- 
creased my  determination  to  help  tlie.se 
children. 

Today  we  have  that  opportunity  when 
v.e  vote  on  H.R.  15474.  What  we  decide 
today  may  mean  the  difference  between 
hope  and  doom  for  more  than  200.000 
American  children. 

They  are  the  youngsters  who  suffer 
from  this  little-known  and  largely  ne- 
glected disease.  It  is  a  hereditary  incur- 
able childhood  blood  disorder  requiring 


frequent  blood  transfusions  to  keep  its 
victims  alive. 

Frequency  of  the  transfusions  depends 
on  the  severity  of  the  case,  but  most  chil- 
dren with  Cooley's  anemia  require  trans- 
fusions every  2  to  4  weeks — for  the  rest 
of  their  lives  or  until  a  cure  can  be  found. 
Legislation  before  this  House  today 
would  establish  a  national  program  for 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  Cooley's  anemia.  It  would  also  estab- 
lish a  voluntary  screening  program  to 
dotect  the  disease. 
This  is  a  step  we  must  take. 
I  urfie  all  my  fellow  Members  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  The  children  of  the 
Children's  Blood  Foundation  Chnic  and 
those  in  similar  facilities  throughout  our 
country  are  in  desperate  need  of  this  help. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  H.R.  15474  to  provide  assist- 
ance lor  programs  for  the  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, treatment  of  and  research  in 
Cooley's  anemia  at  the  national  level. 
H.R.  15474  will  serve  most  importantly 
as  a  means  to  focus  attention  upon  edu- 
cation and  prevention  programs  against 
Cooley's  anemia  at  the  national  level. 

Known  also  as  Mediterranean  anemia, 
Cooley's  anemia  occurs  primarily  in  chil- 
dren who.se  ancestors  were  native  to 
countries  surrounding  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
about  200.000  individuals  may  carry  the 
gene  for  Cooley's  anemia  in  the  United 
States,  primarily  per.sons  of  Italian  and 
Greek  descent,  but  not  these  groups 
alone.  As  with  sickle  cell  anemia,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  those 
with  the  disease,  and  those  who  are 
carriers.  Victims  of  this  diisease  are  gen- 
erally afflicted  early  in  childhood,  and  do 
not  live  beyond  the'  first  or  second  dec- 
ade of  hfe. 

The  national  attack  on  this  disease  de- 
.serves  expansion.  Basic  research  i-  be- 
ing conducted  now,  but  significant  pros- 
re.ss  is  only  just  beginning  in  pinpoint- 
ing tiie  genetic  causes  of  the  disease. 
Treatment  through  blood  transfusions 
has  succeeded  in  prolonging  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  Cooley's  anemia  victims, 
since  the  disease  was  first  cla.ssified  in 
1925.  but  such  treatment  is  costly,  and 
dangeroas  in  itself. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  provide  those 
who  seek  help  with  screening  and  coun- 
seling that  will  eliminate  any  misinform- 
ation about  the  disease  and  its  carriers, 
and  thereby,  get  to  the  I'oot  of  this  prob- 
lem in  the  most  effective  way.  I  am 
convinced  that  properly  administered 
the  terms  of  H.R.  15474.  when  enacted, 
will  contribute  to  the  ultimate  conquest 
of  this  disease. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im- 
pact of  Cooley's  anemia,  thalassemia 
major,  Mediterranean  anemia,  or  any 
other  name  one  wishes  to  use  in  a  de- 
scription of  this  merciless  killer,  has  been 
tragic. 

This  deadly  disease  occurs  primarily  in 
children  whose  ancestors  were  native  to 
countries  surrounding  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  Due  to  intermarriage  and  emi- 
gration of  people  in  this  area,  Cooley's 
anemia  has  become  fairly  widespread  and 
in  the  United  States  occurs  primarily 
among  children  of  Greek  and  Italian 
descent.  However,  this  dreaded  disease 
has  not  been  confined  to  these  groups 


alone,  and  as  many  as  200,000  people  may 
carry  the  gene  of  Cooley's  anemia  in  this 
country. 

Thalassemia  major,  a  more  techni- 
cal, civilized  name  for  this  primitive  dis- 
ease, occurs  early  in  childhood  and  is 
relentlessly  progressive  in  its  attack  on 
human  life.  So  devastating  is  the  attack 
that  those  who  have  it  generally  do  not 
reach  legal  voting  age.  To  survive  this 
long,  the  individual  must  imdergo  fre- 
quent blood  transfusions  in  order  to 
maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  red  blood 
cells.  Unfortunately,  these  transfusions 
cau<je  an  overabundance  of  iron  in  the 
system,  and  damage  to  the  heart,  liver 
and  pancreas  are  an  added  burden  and 
threat  to  life. 

Treatment  for  Cooley's  anemia  for  a 
person,  from  birth  to  death,  who  requires 
blood  transfusions  at  3 -week  intervals, 
as  well  as  additional  medical  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  affliction,  cost  an  average 
of  $72,000.  Some  patients  require  more 
intense  treatment  and  the  costs  become 
staggering. 

To  date.  Federal  money  has  only  been 
spent  on  researching  the  cause  or  cure 
of  Cooley's  anemia.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  and  offer  my  support  to  H.R. 
14016  in  order  to  establish  screening  and 
treatment  programs,  as  well  as  preventive 
research  for  the  portion  of  this  Nation's 
population  plagued  with  this  horrendous 
disease. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  15474,  the  na- 
tional Cooley's  anemia  program.  In 
establishing  a  national  program  for  the 
diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
Cooley's  anemia,  together  with  screen- 
ing, counseling,  and  educational  pro- 
grams, this  act  makes  a  real  national 
commitment  to  attack  this  crippling  and 
in  most  cases,  fatal,  hereditary  disease. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  will  enable  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  first  time  to 
assist  in  establishing  and  operating  vol- 
untary Cooley's  anemia  screening,  treat- 
ment and  counseling  programs  as  part 
of  existing  health  programs.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Federal  Government  will  sup- 
port research  in  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  Cooley's  ane- 
mia; for  the  first  time,  the  Federal 
Government  will  develop  and  distribute 
information  regarding  Cooley's  anemia 
to  the  public. 

I  commend  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  over  the  past  40  years  in  pro- 
longing the  life  of  those  who  suffer  from 
this  disease.  Today,  with  the  aid  of  blood 
transfusions,  the  average  lifespan  of  a 
victim  of  Cooley's  anemia  is  approxi- 
mately 20  years.  But  much  more  work 
needs  to  be  done  in  an  effort  to  treat 
and  prevent  this  disease. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  Cooley's  anemia.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  200,000  Americans 
may  carry  the  gene.  Initially,  Cooley's 
anemia  was  prevalent  only  in  persons  of 
Mediterranean  descent,  namely  Greeks 
and  Italians.  Today,  however,  America's 
Mediterranean  population  has  inter- 
married. The  disease  is  now  found  not 
only  in  Americans  of  ItaUan  and  Greek 
origin,  but  also  in  Americans  of  Jewish, 
Scandinavian,  and  even  oriental  origin. 
It  is  a  national  problem  which  confronts 
all  of  us. 
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There  are  commonly  foimd  two  ge- 
netic blood  disorders  leading  to  anemia 
in  America,  the  other  one  being  sickle 
cell  anemia.  The  victims  of  both  Cooley's 
anemia  and  sickle  cell  anemia  rarely 
live  to  adulthood.  Like  sickle  cell  anemia, 
Cooley's  anemia  is  a  hereditary  disease 
in  which  25  percent  of  the  children  bom 
of  individuals  with  even  a  mere  trait  of 
the  disease  will  have  a  severe  form  of 
the  disease  and  50  percent  of  these  will 
be  carriers.  While  the  victims  of  sickle 
cell  anemia  may  suffer  from  mild  forms 
of  the  disease,  the  victims  of  Cooley's 
disease  always  suffer  from  very  severe 
forms.  Indeed,  from  early  life  on,  the 
victims  of  Cooley's  anemia  must  imdergo 
daily  blood  transfusions  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  blood  count  sufQcient  for  survival. 
Not  much  Federal  research  or  grant 
programs  have  been  given  to  find  the 
treatment,  cure  or  prevention  of  Cooley's 
anemia.  The  efforts  provided  in  this  bill 
are  only  initial  commitments  to  attack 
this  disease.  H.R.  15474  authorizes  $2.75 
million  for  fiscal  1973,  the  first  fiscal 
year  this  act  goes  into  effect.  This  au- 
thorization is  only  the  first  step  in  help- 
ing the  victims  of  Cooley's  anemia.  But 
it  is  a  very  significant  step,  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
this  bill. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of  legislation 
similar  to  the  bill  before  the  House  today, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  15474  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  prevention  of  Cooley's 
anemia  known  as  the  National  Cooley's 
Anemia  Control  Act. 

Cooley's  anemia  research  desperately 
needs  Federal  financial  support.  Cooley's 
anemia  is  an  inherited  blood  disorder 
which  occurs  in  persons  of  Mediterra- 
nean ancestry.  In  the  United  States  most 
of  the  victims  are  of  Italian  descent  or 
of  Greek  origin.  As  in  many  genetic  dis- 
eases those  who  inherit  the  gene  from 
only  one  parent  carry  the  trait  but  are 
usually  free  of  symptoms,  while  those 
who  inherit  the  gene  from  lx)th  par- 
ents have  symptomatic  Cooley's  anemia. 
Cooley's  anemia  is  characterized  by  the 
production  of  abnormally  thin  red  blood 
cells  and  by  a  profound  anemia  which 
appears  soon  after  birth  and  becomes 
progressively  more  severe. 

The  true  incidence  of  Cooley's  anemia 
varies  from  area  to  area  of  the  coimtry 
depending  upon  the  percent  of  Mediter- 
ranean origin.  The  best  available  esti- 
mates are  that  about  200,000  individuals 
in  this  country  carry  the  gene. 

The  bill  before  the  House  would  au- 
thorize programs  for  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  and  research  in 
Cooley's  anemia,  to  establish  screening, 
treatment,  and  counseling  programs; 
make  grants  for  research  in  the  diag- 
nosis, treatment  and  prevention  of 
Cooley's  anemia.  Participation  would  be 
wholly  voluntary  and  provision  Is  made 
for  confidentially  of  information  on  those 
tested. 

This  bill  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Italo-Americans  whom  I  represent,  as 
this  anemia  is  more  prevalent  among  the 
ItaUans  of  our  coimtry. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  so  that  the 
grants  can  be  given  for  the  research  in 


the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention 
of  this  type  of  anemia. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15474,  which 
amends  the  Public  Hesdth  Service  Act 
to  provide  assistance  for  programs  for 
the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of,  and  research  in,  Cooley's  anemia. 

On  June  19  of  this  year  I  received  a 
petition  which  was  circulated  by  Mr. 
Anthony  Folisi  containing  over  500  sig- 
natures of  residents  from  Tamarac  and 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  urging  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  this  dreaded  disease. 

There  has  been  no  major  break- 
through in  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  Cooley's  anemia,  although  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  during  the  past  40 
years  in  helping  to  prolong  the  life  of 
those  who  suffer  from  this  disease.  In 
1925,  whoi  it  was  first  classified,  the 
average  life  expectancy  of  a  victim  of 
Cooley's  anemia  was  only  1  year.  Today, 
with  the  aid  of  blood  transfusions,  the 
average  lifespan  has  increased  to  ap- 
proximately 20  years. 

Genetic  diseases  are  becoming  more 
and  more  in  evidence  in  our  society — 
diabetes,  sickle  cell  anemia,  hemophilia, 
Cooley's  anemia  and  others — but,  still  we 
treat  only  the  symptoms.  Unfortunately 
we  are  unable  to  deal  with  the  causes. 
Research  on  one  genetic  disease  might 
very  well  lead  to  a  breakthrough  and 
perhaps  aid  all  victims  of  genetic  dis- 
orders. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Cooley's  anemia,  an  in- 
herited blood  disease,  is  characterized 
by  a  diminished  production  of  hemoglo- 
bin, the  substance  in  red  blood  cells 
which  enables  them  to  carry  oxygen  to 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  The  result  of  this 
inadequate  production  of  hemoglobin 
leads  to  a  change  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  red  blood  cells. 

This  disease  is  found  mostly  in  chil- 
dren whose  ancestors  were  natives  of  the 
countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  our  country  these  affected  chil- 
dren are  predominantly  of  Greek  and 
Italian  origin,  but,  because  of  widespread 
intermarriage  the  disorder  is  also  found 
in  children  of  Irish,  Scandanavian,  Jew- 
ish, oriental,  and  Turkish  descent.  Since 
it  is  inherited  genetically  it.  therefore, 
follows  Mendel's  laws  of  heredity,  that 
is,  two  carriers  of  the  trait  who  marry 
will  probably  produce  the  trait  in  50  per- 
cent of  their  offspring,  and  the  disease 
itself  in  25  percent  of  their  offspring. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Cooley's  ane- 
mia: First,  the  carrier  form  in  those  who 
inherited  half  of  the  genetic  code:  and, 
second,  the  severe  form  in  those  who  in- 
herited all  of  the  genetic  code  for  defec- 
tive hemoglobin  synthesis. 

Carriers  are  not  handicapped  and  have 
no  physical  defects.  The  only  sign  or 
symptom  of  the  trait  may  be  a  change  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  red  blood  cells. 

The  severe  form,  however,  is  usually 
detectable  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
Early  signs  include  listlessness,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  irritability.  The  victim's 
blood  will  show  changes  in  the  size, 
shape,  and  numbers  of  red  blood  cells  as 
well  as  severe  anemia.  Individuals  with 
this  disease  rarely  Uve  beyond  the  age  of 
20,  and,  from  the  beginning  of  life  may 


have  to  undergo  blood  transfusions  al- 
most daily  to  maintain  a  blood  count  suf- 
ficient for  survival. 

There  Is  no  known  cure  for  Cooley's 
anemia,  and  no  precise  test  to  diagnose 
carriers.  At  present  the  chief  method  of 
detecting  the  carrier  form  involves  a 
number  of  hematologic  tests  inciuding 
electrophoresis.  While  there  are  no  exact 
records,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
200,000  people  in  the  United  States  who 
are  carriers  of  the  trait. 

As  I  mentioned  before  this  is  just  a 
small  fraction  of  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  afflicted  by  genetic  disorders 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Still  Cooley's 
anemia  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  uad  ir- 
reversible diseases  known.  Doctors  must 
work  with  these  patients  continuously 
throughout  their  lives.  This  makes  it 
likely  that  important  information  that 
may  shed  light  on  less  severe  genetic  dis- 
orders may  be  obtained  by  intensifying 
efforts  to  diagnose,  treat,  and  prevent 
Cooleys  anemia.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  passing  this  important 
health  bill  that  wiU  mean  so  much  to 
children  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HR.  15474,  the  Na- 
tional Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act. 

Through  the  valiant  efforts  of  my 
friends  and  colleagues,  Ella  Grasso  and 
Bob  GiAiMo,  this  necessary  legislation  is 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  to- 
day. I  was  pleased  to  join  these  two  out- 
standing Members  in  this  effort. 

Cooley's  anemia  affects  many  U.S.  citi- 
zens of  Mediterranean  descent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  200,000  U.S.  citizens 
carry  the  gene  which  predisposes  one  to 
the  disease. 

This  new  legislation  authorizes  ap- 
proximately $3  million  each  year  over  the 
next  3  years  to  support  both  treatment, 
prevention,  and  research  in  this  disease. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
necessarj-  bill. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15474.  the  National 
Cooley's  Anemia  Control  /  ct. 

There  are  a  number  of  blood  diseases 
which  affect  only  members  of  certain 
ethnic  groups  in  our  countrj*.  One  of 
these  diseases  is  sickle  cell  anemia. 
Another  is  Cooley's  anemia.  Although  a 
distinct  disease,  Cooley's  anemia,  like 
sickle  cell  anemia,  is  a  disorder  of  the 
blood  and  is  transmitted  genetically.  The 
disease  occurs  mostly  in  individuals 
whose  ancestors  were  of  Mediterranean 
stock  such  as  Italians  and  Greeks.  How- 
ever, because  of  generations  of  intermar- 
riage, it  is  found  among  a  great  variety 
of  ethnic  groups.  Alreadj-.  Cooley's  ane- 
mia has  spread  to  persons  of  Jewish. 
Scandinavian,  German,  and  even  orien- 
tal backgrounds.  It  spares  no  race  or 
nationality. 

E\'en  though  the  effects  of  these  dis- 
eases are  not  as  widespread  as  cancer  or 
heart  disease,  the  human  beings  afflicted 
are  in  the  same  terrible  need.  Our  great 
Nation  has  resources  for  medical  re- 
search which  must  be  used  more  effec- 
tively, not  only  for  the  benefit  of  its  own 
citizens,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. But  we  must  l)egin  here  at  home. 

Little  is  known  about  Cooley's  anemia, 
even  though  it  was  described  nearly  50 
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years  ago  by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Cooley.  One 
thing  about  Cooley 's  anemia  is  certain — 
those  who  have  the  disease  rarely  grow  to 
maturity;  it  is  a  disease  of  young  adults 
and  children.  The  victims  of  Cooley's 
anemia  dr  not  survive,  but  the  carriers  of 
a  new  generation  of  victims  survive  and 
reproduce.  Like  sickle  cell  anemia,  this 
deadly  disease  is  inherited  when  both 
parents  carry  the  disease  trait.  The  in- 
cidence of  Cooley's  anemia  is  rising.  Let 
us  not  wait  until  it  claims  more  lives  than 
sickle  cell  anemia  to  mount  an  effective 
attacks. 

Until  now.  little  Federal  monry  has 
been  spent  in  the  fight  against  this 
dreaded  disea.>;e.  Existing  pro!?rams  in 
the  research  of  the  causes  and  possible 
ciu-es  for  this  disease  have  not  been  ade- 
quate. This  bill  will  provide  the  impetus 
necessary  for  major  research  in  this 
lesser  known  but  no  less  necessarj-  and 
vital  area  of  medical  endeavor.  Today  we 
have  before  us  legislation  which  repre- 
sents a  national  commitment  to  combat 
this  disease  and  eventually  eliminate  it. 
H.R.  15474  will  provide  for  counseling, 
screening  and  treatment  programs  by 
authorizing  $7.1  million  over  3  years.  Also 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations  would  be  available  under 
tliis  bill. 

The  tragic  consequences  of  this  cruel 
disease  have  been  neglected  for  too  long. 
I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  Cooley's  anemia  legislation  which 
will  shew  that  our  country  has  the  ability 
and  the  concern  to  fight  this  killer  dis- 
ease. Your  support  for  H.R.  15474  will 
lead  the  way  for  a  national  program  that 
can  meet  the  challenge  of  this  critical 
health  problem. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15474  which  will  initiate  a 
national  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  Cooley's  anemia,  an  in- 
herited and  noncommunicable  disease 
which  strikes  those  of  Italian  or  Greek 
descent.  We  can  greatly  reduce  the  inci- 
dence of  thi^  ailment  by  helping  to  iden- 
tify those  who  are  carriers  of  the  gene 
which  gives  rise  to  this  blood  disorder, 
and  warning  them  about  having  children 
by  another  person  who  carries  the  gene. 
Certainly  this  disease,  which  greatly 
reduces  the  life  expectancy  of  its  victims, 
.should  be  the  focus  of  a  national  effort 
in  prevention,  treatment,  and  cure.  Re- 
ducing human  suffering  is  one  of  the 
most  worthwhile  ways  in  which  Congress 
can  work  to  better  the  Nation. 

I  previously  supported  Congressman 
GiAiMo's  unsuccessful  effort  to  amend 
the  sickle  cell  anemia  bill  to  include  a 
program  for  sufferers  of  Cooley's  anemia, 
a  disease  which  is  very  similar.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  will  have  another  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  program  today. 
This  is  a  national  problem  effecting  those 
Americans  who  are  of  Mediterranean  de- 
scent, and  it  requires  a  national  solution. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  pay 
heed  to  the  suffering  caused  by  this  dis- 
ease, and  enact  this  rather  modest  pro- 
gram to  develop  prevention,  treatment, 
and.  hopefully,  a  cure  for  Cooley's 
anemia. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  legislation  to  enact  the  Na- 
tional Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15474.  a  bill  to 


provide  for  the  prevention  of  Cooley's 
anemia. 

This  legislation  would  provide  for  re- 
search projects  into  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  prevention  of  an  anemia,  an 
inheritable  blood  disease  afflicting  ap- 
proximately 200,00C  Americans,  mostly 
children. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  at  present  an  in- 
curable childhood  blood  disorder  requir- 
ing regular  and  frequent  blood  trans- 
fusions to  keep  its  young  victims  alive. 
Characteristics  of  the  disease  are  poor 
bone  growth,  small  stature,  su.scepti- 
bility  to  other  ailments,  fatigue  and  lack 
of  energy.  Those  afflicted  seldom  live  to 
maturity. 

Cooley's  is  another  of  those  lesser 
known  diseases  that  too  often  are  over- 
looked while  more  severe  and  widespread 
diseases  receive  priority  attention.  How- 
ever, those  who  are  suffering  from 
Cooley's  anemia  and  those  suffering 
along  with  those  afflicted  look  upon  the 
disease  \v1th  the  utmost  urgency.  They 
desperately  need  help. 

Potentially  fi-uitful  avenues  of  attack 
on  Cooley's  anemia  demand  further  at- 
tention. Basic  research  is  a  must.  Early 
detection  and  counseling  is  essential. 
More  practical  types  of  therapy  would 
remove  many  of  the  obstacles  to  a  more 
promising  and  productive  life  for  Cooley's 
victims.  One  of  the  dozen  reniional 
Cooley's  anemia  research  and  treatment 
centers  is  located  in  Comwells  Heights  in 
the  congressional  district  which  I  repre- 
sent. The  hardworking  people  associated 
with  this  clinic  are  awaiting  the  signal 
of  our  commitment  to  their  efforts.  This 
legislation  offers  the  hope  that  these  ef- 
forts can  be  realized,  and  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  their  support  of 
this  most  worthwhile  undertaking. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  urge  our  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  15474,  the  National  Cooley's  Anemia 
Control  Act.  This  bill  would  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  as- 
sistance for  programs  for  the  diagnosis, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of,  and  re- 
search in.  Cooley's  anemia. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  a  hereditary  disease 
of  the  blood  and  is  caused  by  an  impair- 
ment in  the  synthesis  of  hemoglobin,  the 
substance  in  red  blood  cells  which  en- 
ables them  to  carry  oxygen  to  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  Onset  of  the  disease  occurs 
early  in  childhood  and  is  relentlessly  pro- 
gressive. Individuals  who  have  the  dis- 
ease generally  do  not  live  beyond  20  years 
and  must  undergo  frequent  transfusions 
of  blood  in  order  to  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  red  blood  cells. 

Cooley's  anemia  occurs  primarily  in 
children  whose  ancestors  were  native  to 
the  area  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  the  United  States,  it  occurs  usual- 
ly among  children  of  Italian  or  Greek 
descent,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  these 
groups.  There  have  been  no  reliable  sta- 
tistics available  as  to  the  number  of 
Americans  who  are  victims  of  this  dis- 
ease, but  it  has  been  suggested  that  as 
many  as  200,000  individuals  may  carry 
the  iz-heritive  trait. 

Diagnosis  of  Cooley's  anemia  may  be 
made  during  the  first  year  of  life.  Victims 
of  the  disease  show  early  signs  of  listless- 
ness,  loss  of  appetite,  pallor,  and  irrita- 
bility. The  disease  Is  caused  by  the  pro- 


duction of  red  blood  cells  with  insufficient 
and  abnormally  constituted  hemoglobin. 
These  defective  cells  are  destroyed  at  a 
rate  of  30  to  50  percent  faster  than  that 
or  normal  blood  cells,  resulting  in  pro- 
f  oimd  anemia  which  increases  in  severity 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  patient. 

Symptoms  are  a  greatly  enlarged 
spleen  and  liver,  and  stunted  bone 
growth.  The  child  with  Cooley's  anemia 
i.s  usually  unable  to  engage  in  strenuous 
Physical  activity  and  these  physical 
handicaps  contiibute  greatly  to  a  re- 
duced lire  expectancy. 

At  present  there  is  no  knov,'n  cure  for 
Ccjiev's  anemia  and  treatment  is  purely 
abative.  The  only  effective  therapy  is 
the  proper  administration  of  blood  trans- 
fusions to  alleviate  the  shortage  of  red 
blood  cells.  With  the  help  of  these  trans- 
fusions, however,  the  lifespan  of  a  Cool- 
ey's victim  has  been  raised  from  1  year 
in  1925  to  about  20  years  today. 

At  this  time,  a  number  of  research 
areas  relating  to  Cooley's  anemia  warrant 
further  investigation.  Basic  research 
should  provide  a  better  understanding  of 
the  genetic  mechanisms  involved  as  well 
as  an  insight  into  the  causes  of  related 
anemias  and  genetic  disorders. 

Ultimately,  the  solution  lies  in  preven- 
tion—whether through  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  screening  and  counseling  or 
through  the  future  development  of  some 
form  of  genetic  therapy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  legislation,  for  programs  proposed  by 
it  would  make  it  possible  to  both  increase 
the  national  research  effort  and  to  pro- 
vide services  to  all  who  might  seek  them. 
Mr  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  resoundingly  approve 
this  bill  before  us.  H.R.  15474.  the  Na- 
tional Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act,  de- 
signed to  provide  assistance  for  programs 
for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  treatment 
of  and  research  in  Cooley's  anemia,  to- 
gether with  supplementary  screening, 
counseling  and  education  programs. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  a  hereditary  dis- 
ease of  the  blood  which  is  also  known  as 
Mediterranean  anemia  or  Thalassemia 
major  and  it  primarily  occurs  in  chil- 
dren whose  ancestors  were  residents  of 
countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  the  United  States  it  occurs  prin- 
cipally among  children  of  Italian  and 
Greek  descent  but  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  these  groups. 

At  present  there  is  no  accepted  cure 
for  Cooley's  anemia  and  although  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  major  break- 
tliroughs  in  the  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  this  crippling  blood  disease  prog- 
ress has  been  made  over  the  past  40  years 
in  prolonging  the  lives  of  those  who  suf- 
fer so  severely  from  it. 

Efforts  in  basic  research  are  beginning 
to  identify  the  genetic  mechanism  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  this  illness.  The 
authoritative  testimony  revealed  here 
this  afternoon  establishes  that  research- 
ers in  the  intramural  program  conducted 
at  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
have  been  able  to  pinpoint  the  defective 
RNA  molecule  associated  with  the  hemo- 
globin abnormality  and  studies  are  now 
aimed  at  locating  and  regulating  the 
gene  responsible  for  the  problem. 

Unquestionably,  the  development  of 
newer  and  more  efficient  forms  of  thera- 
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py  would  enable  Cooley's  anemia  victims 
to  lead  longer,  more  comfortable  and 
more  productive  lives  and,  in  addition, 
there  is  a  very  urgent  need  for  develop- 
ment of  an  efficient  and  inexpensive  test 
for  the  detection  of  the  trait  in  those 
who  carry  it  asymptomatically. 

The  expert  testimony  also  very  clearly 
demonstrates  that  ultimately  the  solu- 
tion of  this  affliction  lies  in  its  prevention, 
whether  through  an  effective  program  of 
screening  and  counseling  or  through  the 
future  development  of  some  form  of  ge- 
netic therapy.  At  present  voluntary 
screening  and  counseling  programs  pre- 
sent the  best  means  by  which  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  and  coupled 
with  sound  education  programs  they  can 
and  most  likely  will  provide  reUable  in- 
formation and  meaningful  choices  to 
those  affected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  author- 
ized by  this  pending  bill  would  make  it 
Ijossible  both  to  increase  the  national 
research  effort  and  to  provide  these  med- 
ical services  to  all  who  might  seek  them. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  rec- 
ommended authorizations  are  reason- 
able and  prudent  and  that  the  acceler- 
ated pursuit,  provided  in  this  bill,  of 
the  treatment  and  prevention  of  Cooley's 
anemia,  is  in  the  national  interest.  I 
urge,  therefore,  that  the  measure  be 
speedily  and  overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  H.R. 
15474,  to  establish  a  national  Cooley's 
anemia  assistance  program. 

For  many  years,  persons  of  Italian, 
Greek,  Turkish,  Southern  French  and 
North  African  origin — peoples  of  heri- 
tage that  in  the  past  resided  adjacent  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea — have  fallen  vic- 
tim to  a  dread  disease,  Cooley's  anemia. 

Thalassemia  major,  the  medical  term 
for  Cooley's  anemia,  is  a  disorder  of  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  blood  and  is  trans- 
mitted genetically.  Today  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  over  200,000  Americans 
carrying  the  gene  of  Cooley's  anemia. 
The  majority  of  those  afflicted  are  chil- 
dren, and  the  disease  becomes  evident 
during  the  first  year  of  life.  A  reduction 
in  the  formation  of  red  blood  cells  and 
an  enlargement  on  the  spleen  are  the 
first  obvious  symptoms  of  Cooley's 
anemia.  Frequent  and  costly  blood  trans- 
fusions are  necessary  and,  tragically,  in 
most  cases  death  occurs  before  the  20th 
year  of  age. 

As  in  many  genetic  diseases,  those  who 
inherit  the  gene  from  only  one  parent 
carry  the  trait  but  are  usually  free  of 
symptoms.  However,  those  who  inherit 
the  gene  from  both  parents  have  symp- 
tomatic Cooley's  anemia. 

While  once  Cooley's  anemia  was  large- 
ly limited  to  people  of  Mediterranean  de- 
scent, because  of  the  great  extent  of 
intermarriage  that  has  occurred  in  this 
great  melting  pot  of  America,  the  disease 
has  spread  to  include  citizens  of  many 
more  diverse  heritages. 

As  one  who  first  joined  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  Giaimo)  in 
calling  for  Congress  to  undertake  an 
effort  to  combat  Cooley's  anemia,  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  H.R.  15474, 
which  I  have  introduced  as  H.R.  15582. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  author- 


ize three  3 -year  programs  to  fight 
Cooley's  anemia.  The  first  program  would 
be  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
Cooley's  anemia  screening,  treatment 
and  coimseling  programs;  the  second 
would  authorize  research  in  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention;  and  the  third 
would  provide  for  development  and  dis- 
semination of  education  and  informa- 
tional materials.  One  million  dollars 
would  be  authorized  for  the  first  pro- 
gram for  each  of  the  3  years.  For  each 
of  the  3  years  for  the  second  program, 
$1,700,000  would  be  authorized,  and  S25 
million  per  year  for  the  educational 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  no  longer  turn 
our  backs  on  the  young  victims  of  this 
terrible  disease,  or  the  adults  whose  lives 
are  nightmares  because  of  the  effects 
of  Cooley's  anemia  on  their  children  and 
grandchildren  and  other  close  relatives. 
We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  poten- 
tial 200,000  people  who  carry  or  trans- 
mit the  disease.  We  cannot  ignore  the 
pleas  of  the  victims  of  Cooley's  anemia 
who  so  desperately  need  our  help. 

I  most  strongly  urge  our  immediate  ap- 
proval of  this  urgent  and  essential  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  15474,  the  Na- 
tional Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  wish  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  its  subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Environment  for  reporting  an  excel- 
lent and  vital  piece  of  legislation  to  the 
full  House. 

Thalassemia  major,  more  commonly 
known  as  Cooley's  anemia,  is  a  little 
known,  but  deadly  disease  which,  by 
some  estimates,  now  affects  over  100.000 
of  our  fellow  Americans. 

The  disease  occurs  mostly  in  individu- 
als whose  ancestors  were  of  Mediter- 
ranean stock  such  as  Italians  and 
Greeks.  However,  due  to  intermarriage, 
Cooley's  anemia  today  is  found  among  a 
great  variety  of  ethnic  groups. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  an  hereditary  blood 
disorder  caused  by  the  impairment  in 
the  synthesis  of  hemoglobin,  the  sub- 
stance in  red  blood  cells  which  enables 
them  to  carry  oxygen  to  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  It  usually  manifests  itself  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  life  through  signs 
such  as  pallor,  listlessness,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  irritability.  Examination  of  the 
patient  often  reveals  an  enlargement  of 
the  spleen  and  liver,  pallor  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  and  some- 
times a  slight  degree  of  jaundice  of  the 
whites  of  the  eyes.  Blood  examination 
will  usually  show  changes  in  the  shape 
and  numbers  of  the  red  blood  cells,  and 
a  variety  of  alterations  from  the  normal 
in  special  properties  of  the  blood  cells, 
in  addition  to  severe  anemia. 

Children  with  the  disease  are  greatly 
handicapped.  Bone  growth  is  poor — they 
are  therefore  unususilly  small  for  their 
age.  The  bones  are  more  fragile  than 
noiTnal.  and  fractures  occurring  almost 
spontaneously  are  common.  Rarely  does 
a  victim  of  Cooley's  anemia  live  beyond 
the  age  of  20.  and  from  early  life  victims 
are  compelled  to  undergo  frequent  blood 
transfusions  in  order  to  survive. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
us  today  would  provide  almost  $8.2  mil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years  to  combat 
Cooley's  anemia.  The  legislation  pro- 
vides authorization  for  three  areas: 
first,  screening,  treatment,  and  counsel- 
ing programs;  second,  research  in  diag- 
nosis, treatment,  and  prevention;  and, 
third,  development  and  dissemination  of 
education  and  information  materials. 

For  too  many  years  this  disease  has 
brought  pain,  suffering,  and  death  to  its 
victims  and  their  families.  I  urge  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  National 
Coolevs  Anemia  Control  Act. 

Mr  V/OLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  suprort  of  H.R.  15474,  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  seeking  a  cure  for  Cooley's 
anemia.  I  am  pleased  that  efforts  to  focus 
attention  on  the  need  to  find  a  cure  for 
this  terrible  and  usually  fatel  disease 
have  come  this  far.  A  number  of  months 
ago.  when  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  held  hearings  on 
the  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Control 
Act,  which  provides  much  needed  re- 
search and  treatment  assistance  for  this 
related  disease.  I  joined  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Congressman  Giaimo. 
and  others  in  an  effort  to  include  funds 
for  CoDley's  anemia  research  as  well.  In 
M.iich.  when  the  sickle  cell  anemia  legis- 
lation reached  the  House  fioor,  we  again 
tried  to  amend  the  bill  by  including  an 
additional  $7.1  million  specifically  for  re- 
search and  treatment  of  Cooley's  anemia. 
Because  the  original  bill  was  not  broad- 
ened at  tills  time,  a  clean  bill  was  intro- 
duced, which  we  have  before  us  today, 
that  authorizes  $8  million  specifically  for 
Cooley's  anemia. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  this  leg- 
islation is  unnecessary  and  argue  that 
adequate  research  efforts  are  being  con- 
du;ted  witliin  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  No  one  can  dispute  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  nearly  200.000  Americans  are 
aflicted  with  this  dread  disease,  without 
hope  of  cure.  And  while  some  research 
may  be  on -going  within  NIH.  there  is 
presently  no  concerted,  unified  effort  that 
is  required  if  we  are  ever  to  find  a  cure 
and  provide  relief  for  the  thousands  of 
IJeople  who  suffer  and  die  each  year.  This 
bill  would  not  establish  a  new  agency  or 
bureaucracy  nor  would  it  divert  existing 
programs  from  their  goals.  Rather,  it 
would  supplement  present  medical  le- 
search  and  expand  our  research  capabil- 
ity by  insuring  that  needed  funds  are  di- 
rected to  a  unified  investigative  effort. 

People  from  every  city  and  State  en- 
dure the  pain  and  suffering  of  this  terri- 
ble affliction,  which  brings  to  our  children 
the  doom  of  never  reaching  adulthood. 
Our  responsibility  as  legislators  is  to  pro- 
vide an  avenue  for  relief  from  this  sul- 
fering,  and  I  therefore  call  on  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  this  important,  necessary 
measure,  and  voting  for  its  passage  today. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15474.  National  Cooley's 
Anemia  Control  Act.  This  bill  is  similar 
to  legislation  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  session  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  preven- 
tion of  this  disease. 

Cooley's  anemia  is  a  disorder  of  the 
hemoglobin  of  the  blood  and  is  trans- 
mitted genetically.  There  are  approxi- 
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mately  200,000  Americans  afflicted  with 
this  painful  disease,  and  tragically  the 
majority  are  children.  Predominantly 
found  in  children  of  Greek  and  Italian 
origin,  the  disorder  is  also  found  in  chil- 
dren of  Irish.  Scandinavian,  Je^^^sh, 
Oriental,  and  Turkish  descent  due  to 
widespread  intermarriage. 

The  disease  becomes  manifest  during 
the  first  year  of  life.  The  victims  suffer 
a  reduction  in  the  formation,  size,  shape, 
and  duration  of  red  blood  cells,  loss  of 
appetite,  listlessness.  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  liver,  pallor,  and  a  slight  de- 
gree of  jaundice.  Those  afflicted  require 
frequent  and  costly  blood  transfusions  to 
correct  their  anemia  often  beginninf; 
from  their  first  year  of  life.  These  trans- 
fusions may  be  required  weekly  and  in 
some  instances  as  often  as  once  a  day. 
Cooley's  anemia  children  suffer  severe 
handicaps  and  tend  to  be  small  for  their 
age  because  bone  growth  is  poor.  They 
also  suffer  malformed  bone  development 
leading  to  brittle,  easily  broken  bones 
and  alteration  in  facial  appearance. 
These  afflicted  children  usually  cannot 
engage  in  strenuous  physical  activities 
since  the  anemia  causes  fatigue.  In  most 
instances,  death  occurs  before  the  20th 
year. 

The  exi.sting  progranis  in  the  research 
of  the  causes  and  possible  cures  for  this 
disease  are  totally  inadequate.  In  fact, 
at  this  time  very  httle  is  known  about 
Cooley's  anemia  even  though  it  was  de- 
scribed as  a  separate  and  specific  type 
of  blood  disease  about  1925  by  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Cooley.  There  is  no  known 
cure  for  the  disease.  Treatment  consists 
solely  of  the  frequent  administration  of 
blood  transfusions  to  alleviate  the  con- 
stantly recurring  anemia.  These  trans- 
fusions also  add  the  problem  of  creating 
excess  amounts  of  iron  in  the  body  which 
then  collect  in  the  liver,  heart,  pan- 
creas, and  other  vital  body  organs.  This 
iron  overload  may  eventually  lead  to 
failure  of  these  organs.  There  are  chemi- 
cals that  can  remove  this  excess  iron. 
but  those  presently  available  are  too 
toxic  for  clinical  use.  These  research 
programs  must  be  given  adequate  mone- 
tary resources  to  carry  their  activities 
to  positive  effect. 

We  must  not  continue  to  neglect  those 
individua'-  afflicted  with  Cooley's  anemia. 
I  have  received  numerous  communica- 
tions from  Connecticut  con.stituents  and 
others  throughout  the  country  concern- 
ins  the  tragic  experience  of  years  of 
an'^uish  and  enormous  medical  expenses 
and  the  ultimate  death  of  a  brother, 
sister,  son.  daughter,  nephew,  niece  or 
K-andchild.  Decisive  action  must  be 
taken  by  this  Congress  before  additional 
children  become  the  victims  of  this  kill- 
ine  malady. 

The  National  Cooley's  .\nemia  Control 
Act  would  provide  $8.1  million  for  re- 
.search.  treatment,  and  training  pro- 
grams to  ease  and  eventually  eliminate 
the  agony  of  Cooley's  anemia.  I  urge  my 
collea';ue.>  to  iUi)port  H.R.  15474  and 
provide  for  the  t:  tablishment  of  this 
national  program  for  llie  eiiminalion  of 
this  dread  di.ea.sc. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  plea.sed  to  an- 
nounce my  support  of  H  R.  15474,  a  bill 
U}  provide  re  ource.s  for  a  national  coor- 


dinated attack  on  Cooley's  anemia.  It 
is  entirely  fitting  that  the  Congress, 
after  leading  the  way  in  promoting 
cancer  and  sickle  cell  anemia  research, 
should  take  the  Initiative  in  mounting 
a  campaign  to  eliminate  this  Insidious 
disease  which  attacks  primarily  children 
of  Italian  and  Greek  descent.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15474. 
a  bill  to  prevent  and  treat  the  blood  dis- 
ea.se  known  as  Cooley's  anemia. 

This  disease,  also  known  as  Mediter- 
rpnean  anemia,  is  found  in  children 
who.-^e  ancestors  were  natives  to  the 
countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  America,  these  children  are  of 
predominantly  Greek  and  Italian  origin. 
The  child  afflicted  with  Cooley's  ane- 
mia is.  generally,  .small,  with  malformed 
bone  development,  and  a  mongoloid  fa- 
cial appearance.    » 

In  1925.  the  life  expectancy  of  a  Cool- 
ev's  anemic  child  was  1  year.  Today,  due 
to  scientific  advancer,,  a  victim  lives  ap- 
proximately 20  years. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  Cooley's 
anemia  and  the  only  effective  treatment 
is  blood  transfusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  no  statistics 
on  the  number  of  cases  of  Cooley's  ane- 
mia in  the  United  States,  although  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
200.000  individuals  in  our  country  who 
are  carriers  of  the  trait. 

Ultimately,  the  solution  lies  in  pre- 
vention— whether  through  an  effective 
program  of  screening  and  counseling  or 
through  future  development  and  re- 
search. 

Presently,  voluntary  screening  and 
counseling  offer  the  best  mesms  by  which 
to  prevent  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Cou- 
pled with  sound  education  programs, 
they  can  provide  reliable  information  to 
those  affected. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  15474, 
establishes  a  national  program  to  pro- 
vide support  for  research  in  Cooley's 
anemia  and  for  screening.  coun.seling  and 
education  for  those  affected  by  the 
disease. 

One  million  dollars  would-be  author- 
ized for  each  of  3  years  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  screening, 
treatment  and  counseling  activities. 

In  addition,  $5.1  million  would  be  au- 
thorized for  a  3-year  period  to  establish 
research,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
Cooley's  anemia. 

Finally,  this  bill  authorizes  $75,000  to 
develop  information  and  educational 
materials  relating  to  this  disease  and  to 
distribute  such  information  to  the  public 
and  to  medical  j^ersonnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  .support  this  3-year 
program  to  combat  Cooley's  anemia,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this  fight 
bv  voting  for  the  pa.ssa^e  of  H.R.  15474. 
Mr  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .supiiort  of  H.R.  15474,  the  National 
Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act.  This  bill 
authorizes  a  national  program  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  to  dlagno.se,  prevent,  and 
treat  this  serious  disease  which  presently 
afflicts  more  than  200,000  people  in  the 
United  Slates,  primarily  those  of  Italian 
and  Greek  extraction. 


I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Staggers,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Rogers 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  work  on  this  legislation.  The  au- 
thoi-ization  of  $2.73  million  a  year  for 
each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years  should 
provide  the  financing  to  mount  an  effec- 
tive control  program  against  Cooley's 
anemia.  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  will  certainly  support 
adequate  funding  levels  under  the  pro- 
posed authorization. 

As  the  committee  report  indicates. 
Cooley's  anemia  is  a  serious  disease 
which  requires  a  national  control  pro- 
gram as  set  forth  in  H.R.  15474.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  administration's  conten- 
tion that  research  can  be  htmdled 
adequately  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  base  my  disagreement  on 
both  the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the 
illness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  me  in  voting  in  favor  of  H.R.  15474, 
another  important  action  in  this  health 
minded  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  rnxE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Niitioual  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSK 

Sec.   2.    (a)    The   Congress  finds  and  de- 

(1)  that  Cooley's  anemia  Is  a  debilitating 
Inheritable  disease  that  afflicts  thousands  of 
American  citizens  and  has  been  largely  ne- 
glected: 

(2)  that  efforts  to  prevent  Cooley's  anemia 
mu.st  be  directed  toward  increased  research 
m  the  caxise  and  treatment  of  the  disease, 
and  the  education,  screening,  and  counseling 
of  carriers  of  the  trait; 

(31  that  programs  to  prevent  Cooley's 
anemia  must  be  based  entirely  upon  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  Individuals  in- 
volved: and 

(4)  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
Cooley's  anemia  deserves  the  highest  priority. 

(b|  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  citizens,  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  res?arch  In.  Cooley's 
niieinla. 

COOLEY'S  ANEMIA   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  Title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
110(3  the  following: 

"Part  B — Cooley's  Anemia  Programs 
"cooley's  ane.mia  screening.  treatment.  and 

counseling.      RESEARCH,      AND     INFORMATICS 
A.VD     EDUCATION     PROGRAMS 

■.Sec.  nil.  (a)  (1 1  The  SecreUry  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties, and  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
and  private  entitles,  for  projects  for  the 
establl:ihment  and  operation,  primarily 
tlirolI^;h  other  existing  health  programs,  of 
Cooley's  anemia  screening,  treatment,  and 
counseling  programs. 

••(2(  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles,  and 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  entitles  and  Individuals,  for  projects 
for  research  In  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and 
prevention    of    Cooley's    anemia,    including 
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nrolects  for  the  development  of  effective  and 
inexpensive  tests  which  wUl  Identify  those 
who  have  the  disease  or  carry  the  trait. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  pro- 
eram  to  develop  Information  and  educa- 
tional materials  relating  to  Cooley's  anemia 
and  to  disseminate  such  Information  and  ma- 
terials to  persons  providing  health  care  and 
to  the  public  generally.  The  Secretary  may 
carry  out  such  program  through  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entities  or  con- 
tracts with  public  and  private  entities  and 
individuals. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  making  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der subsection  (a)(1),  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  two  flBcal  years. 

"(2)  For  the  ptirpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a)(2),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  •1,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a)  (3),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $25,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
mg  June  30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years. 

"voluntary  PARTICIPATION 

"Sec.  1112.  The  participation  by  any  Indi- 
vidual In  any  program  or  portion  thereof 
under  this  part  shall  be  whoUy  voluntary 
and  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility 
for  or  receipt  of  any  other  service  or  assist- 
ance from,  or  to  participation  In,  any  other 
program. 

"applications;    administration  of  GRANT   AND 
CONTRACT     programs 

"Sec.  1113.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part 
may  be  made  upon  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  contain- 
ing and  accompanied  by  such  Information,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Each  applica- 
tion shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities lor  which  assistance  under  this  part 
is  sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  provide  for  strict  confidentiality  of 
all  test  results,  medical  records,  and  other 
information  regarding  screening,  counseling, 
or  treatment  of  any  person  treated,  except  for 
(A)  such  Information  as  the  patient  (or  his 
guardian)  consents  to  be  released,  or  (B) 
statistical  data  compiled  without  reference 
to  the  identity  of  any  such  patient: 

"(3)  provide  for  appropriate  community 
representation  in  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  any  program  funded  by  a  grant  un- 
der this  part; 

"(4)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  part;  and 

"(5)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"(b)  (1)  In  making  any  grant  or  contract 
under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  (A)  take 
into  account  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
served  by  the  program  supported  by  such 
grant  or  contract  and  the  extent  to  which 
rapid  and  effective  use  will  be  made  of  funds 
under  the  grant  or  contract;  and  (B)  give 
priority  to  programs  operating  In  areas  which 
the  Secretary  determines  have  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  in  need  of  the  services 
provided  under  such  programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  un- 
der section  1111(a)  (1)  lor  a  screening,  treat- 
ment, and  cx>unaellng  program  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  acreenlng  provided  by  such 
program  wUl  be  «lons  through  an  effectlre 
and  inexpensive  Cooley's  anemia  screening 
test. 


"PUBLIC    health   SERVICE   FACILmES 

"Sec  1114.  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
program  within  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  provide  for  voluntary  Cooley's  anemia 
screening,  counseling,  and  treatment.  Such 
program  shall  utilize  effective  and  inexpen- 
sive Cooley's  anemia  screening  tests,  shall  be 
made  available  through  faculties  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  any  person  requesting 
screening,  counseling,  or  treatment,  and  shall 
include  appropriate  publicity  of  the  avail- 
ability and  voluntary  nature  of  such  pro- 
{jrams. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  1115.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  on  or  before  April  1  of  each 
year  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  part. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary." 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  TTTLK  XI  OF  THE 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    SEXVICE    ACT 

Sec.  4.  Title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out 
"TITLE   XI — SICKLE   CELL   ANEMIA 

PROGRAM" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"TITLE  XI— OENERIC  BLOOD  DISORDERS 
"Part  A — Sickle   Cell   Anemia   Programs"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 1101(a);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "title"  each  place  It 
occurs  in  sections  1103,  1104,  and  1106  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part". 


The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tliere 
were — yeas  377,  nays  11,  not  voting  44. 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  291) 
YEAS — 377 


Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
"West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  aie  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bevill.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  imder  consideration  the 
bill  I  H.R.  15474)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  pro\ide  assistance 
for  programs  for  the  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of,  and  research  in. 
Cooley's  anemia,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1064,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  tlie 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  <xi  the  engrossment 
and  tliird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Ml-.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoram 
is  not  present. 


AblMtt 

Abernerhy 

Abcure.'k 

Ab?;ug 

Artf.ms 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  in 
Aspinall 
Bud  ill  o 
Baker 
Barini: 
Barrett 
Pegich 
Belcher 
Beni-.ett 
Berglar.d 
Betts 
Be\-Ul 
Biaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boland 
Ballini; 
Bow 

Brademss 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brocks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BrovhiU,  N.C. 
BrojhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byrcn 
Cabell 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederbers 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH 
C'.awEon 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
CtlUns.  111. 
Colmer 
c'ouable 
Ccnover 
Ccnie 
Con  vers 
Oormau 

ColttT 

Cou.i;hlln 
Crane 
Culvtr 
Curlin 
Datitrt.  Va. 
Danlelson 
Davi*.  Wia. 
de  la  Garza 
Uflaney 


.Del 


Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dt-nt 

Derwinskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenbom 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Ev-lns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 

Freneel 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakii 

Gamiatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Ciiaimo 

Giblxjns 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

GrasBO 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Grifflths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Cude 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hsmmer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Harrljmion 

Hairsba 

Harvey 

H«stln;;s 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Ha\s 

Hecfcler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Ma«s. 

Heinz 

Hv.l.-toski 

Hen<leT6on 

H:ik.''  Mass. 

Hicka.  Wash. 

Haiia 

Hoi;an 

HuiiQtJd 

Horton 

Hosmrr 

Howard 

Hull 

H\;uf:ute 

Hunt 

Ichiird 

Jacobs 


JohnFon.  Calif. 

Johrifion.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jcncs.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmelcr 

Kazen 

Knaiing 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczyn*! 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McConnack 

McCuUoch 

UcDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevitt 

McKinney 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUiard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathlas.  CaUf. 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matsunsgm 

MajTie 

Mazzoli 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mllis.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MiicheU 

MizeU 

Molloban 

Monagas 

Montgomery 

Moorbead 

Morsan 

Mosber 

MOSE 

Murphy.  III. 

Murphj.N.T. 

Myers 

Nat  Cher 

Nel*en 

Nichols 

Nl\ 

Ooey 

O'liara 

O  Konskl 

O  Neill 

Pasanan 

Pstten 

Peliy 

Prpptr 

rrrkiiis 

Pcltis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PoAett 

Poff 

Powrfl 
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Preyer.  N.C. 

Scherle 

Tleman 

Price.  111. 

Schwengel 

UdaU 

Price,  Tex. 

Scott 

Ullman 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Selberling 

Van  Deerlln 

Puciaskl 

Shipley 

Vander  Jagt 

Purcell 

Shoup 

Vanik 

Quie 

Shrlver 

Veysey 

Quillen 

Sikes 

Vigorlto 

Railsback 

Sisk 

Waggonner 

Randall 

Skubitz 

Waldie 

Raiigel 

Slack 

Wampler 

Rffs 

Smith.  Calif. 

Ware 

Reid 

Smith.  Iowa 

Whalen 

Reuss 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Whalley 

Rhodes 

Snyder 

White 

Rieyle 

Spence 

Whitehurst 

Robinson.  Va. 

Springer 

Whltten 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Wldnall 

Rodino 

Stanton. 

Wiggins 

Roe 

J.  William 

Williams 

Rogers 

Stanton. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roncallo 

James  V. 

Wilson. 

Rooncy,  Pa. 

Steed 

Chprles  H. 

Rosenthal 

Steele 

Winn 

Rostenkowakl 

Stephens 

Wolff 

Rousb 

Stokes 

Wrlfht 

Rouaeelot 

Straiten 

Wyatt 

Roy 

Stubblffleld 

Wvrtler 

Roybal 

Sullivan 

Wylie 

Runnels 

Talcott 

Wyman 

Ruppe 

Taylor 

Yat*s 

Ruth 

Teague.  Calif. 

Yatron 

St  Germain 

Teayue.  Tex. 

Y'oung.  Fla. 

Sandman 

Thompson,  Ga 

Zablocki 

Sarbanes 

Thompson.  N.J 

.  Zion 

Satterfield 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Zwarh 

Sajlor 

Thone 

NATS— U 

Camp 

Hail 

Sebellus 

Collins.  Tex. 

Martin 

SteiL:er,  Arl?: 

DeUenback 

Schmltz 

Terry 

Goodling 

SchneebPll 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Alexander 

Fulton 

Meeds 

Anderson, 

Gallagher 

MiUer.  Calif. 

Tenn. 

Hagan 

Mlnshall 

Bell 

Hansen.  Id&ho 

Nedzl 

Blanton 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Patman 

Hoggs 

Hebert 

Rarlck 

Broomfleld 

Hutchinson 

Roberts 

Caffery 

Jarman 

Rooney.  N.Y 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Davis,  Ga. 

Landgrebe 

Scheuer 

Davis.  S.C. 

Landrum 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Dowdy 

Long,  La. 

Siuckey 

Dwyer 

McClure 

S>Tnington 

Edmondson 

McDonald. 

Y'oung,  Tex. 

Flynt 

Mich. 

Fraser 

McMillan 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mee<ts  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Young  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  ADderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Scheuer. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Landrum. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Pat- 
man. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Jar- 
man. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Caffery. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tenneesee  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
California. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  bills  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  9092,  WAGE 
RATES  FOR  PREVAILING  RATE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  9092. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1275) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9092)  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for 
fixing  and  adjU3ting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  7,  8,  9,  10.  11,  12,  13,  14, 
and  1,"). 

That  the  Hou?*  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendme^.ts  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2.  3,  4.  5,  and  16  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  Senate  amendment  numbered  6;  and, 
on  page  18.  line  23.  of  the  House  engrossed 
bill,     strike     out     "President"'     and     Insert 
"Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
t.  j.  dulski. 
David  N.  Henderson, 
Richard  C.  White, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 
Gale  W.  McGee, 
Jennings   Randolph, 
qcentin  burdick, 
J.  Caleb  Bocgs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
commtttee  of  conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and   the   Senate   at   the   conference   on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9092)    to   provide   an   equitable   system   for 
fixing   and   adjusting   the   rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  follow- 
ing Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the 
Senate  In  explanation  of  the  efifect  of  the 
action   agreed   upon   by  the   managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Amendment  No.  1:  This  technical  amend- 
ment, which  changes  a  section  reference  In 
the  House  engrossed  bill.  Is  eliminated  as  In- 
appropriate because  of  the  action  taken  by 
tbe  conference  committee  on  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  6.  The  Senate  recedes. 


Amendments  Noe.  2,  3,  4,  and  5:  These 
technical  amendments  make  certain  changes 
In  one  of  the  amendments  in  the  House  en- 
grossed bill  to  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
In  order  to  conform  the  language  style  of  the 
bill  to  the  language  style  of  that  title.  The 
House  recedes. 

FEDERAL  PREVAILING   RATE   ADVISORY   COMMnTFE 

Amendment  No.  6: 

House  Bill 

The  House  bill  established  a  Federal  Pre- 
vailing Rate  Advisory  Committee,  composed 
of  11  members,  to  study  the  prevailing  rate 
system  and,  from  time  to  time,  advise  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  thereon.  The  ad- 
visory committee  would  be  composed  of  5 
representatives  of  management  and  5  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  employee  organizations 
plus  an  independent  chairman  to  be  ap- 
poii5ted  by  the  President. 

The  chairman,  who  would  not  hold  any 
other  office  or  position  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment, would  be  appointed  for  a  4-year 
term.  The  selection  of  the  five  employee  or- 
ganization members  would  be  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  would  be  based  upon  the  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  prevailing  rate  employ- 
ees represented  by  a  partlctilar  employee  or- 
ganization. 

The  Committee  would  be  required  to  sub- 
mit an  annual  report  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress. 

Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminated  all  pro- 
vi.-ions  of  the  House  bill  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Committee. 
Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  pro- 
visioiis  of  the  House  bill  regarding  the  Fed- 
eral Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Committee, 
except  that  the  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  will  be  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
m.-^n  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission instead  of  by  the  President. 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Amendment  No.  7:  This  technical  amend- 
ment.  which  changes  a  section  reference  in 
the  House  engrossed  bill,  is  eliminated  as  in- 
appropriate because  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  conference  committee  on  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  6.  The  Senate  recedes. 

VESSEL  EMPLOYEES  OF  PANAMA  CANAL  COMPANY 

Amendment  No.  8: 

House  bill 

The  House  bill  provided  that  vessel  em- 
ployees of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  may 
be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  wage  prac- 
tices of  the  maritime  industry.  This  House 
provision  continues  existing  law  contained  in 
section  5342(b)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  has  discretionary  authority  to  pay 
its  vessel  employees  In  accordance  with  wage 
practices  of  the  maritime  Industry.  The  Com- 
pany has  utilized  this  authority  with  respect 
to  the  pay  for  employees  of  the  Company's 
one  oceangoing  vessel  which  operates  be- 
tween the  Canal  Zone  and  the  United  States. 
Maritime  rates  are  not  paid  to  the  employees 
who  work  on  the  various  classes  of  floating 
equipment  In  the  Panama  Canal. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  changes  existing 
law  to  provide,  in  effect,  that  vessel  em- 
ployees of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  shall 
be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  wage  prac- 
tices of  the  maritime  Industry,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  discretionary  authority  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  regarding  the  fixing 
of  pay  for  vessel  employees. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  therefore, 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  would  be  re- 
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outred  to  pay  all  of  Its  vessel  employees  In 
accordance  with  the  wage  practices  of  the 
maritime  Industry,  Including  those  employees 
who  work  on  the  various  classes  of  floating 
equipment. 

Conference  agreement 

The  conference  agreement  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houae 
and  the  Senate  agree  that  because  public 
hearings  have  not  been  held  on  this  Issue, 
it  is  advisable  at  this  time  to  retain  existing 
law.  However,  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  man- 
agers to  bring  this  matter  before  their  re- 
spective committees  at  an  early  date  In  the 
93rd  Congress  for  Investigation  and  consid- 
eration. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and 
15:  These  technical  amendments,  which 
Change  certain  secUon  references  In  the 
House  engrossed  blU,  are  eliminated  as  In- 
appropriate because  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  conference  committee  on  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  6.  The  Senate  recedes. 

EFFECnVK  DATI  OF  NEW  FOlTItTH  AND  FIFTH  PAY 
STEPS  FOR  ^lADES  OP  NONSUPERVISORY  REGU- 
LAR WACI  SCHEDULES 

Amendment  No.  16: 

House  bill 

Under  the  effective  date  section  of  the 
House  bill,  the  provisions  of  the  measure  re- 
lating to  the  new  fourth  and  fifth  pay  steps 
for  each  grade  of  a  regtilar  wage  schedule  for 
nonsupervlsory  prevailing  rate  employees  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
applicable  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  However,  with  respect  to  the 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  nonappropri- 
ated fund  instrumentalities  or  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Canteen  Service  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  provisions  relating  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  pay  steps  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  applicable  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  180th 
day  after  such  date  of  enactment  or  on  such 
earlier  date  (not  earlier  than  the  90th  day 
after  such  date  of  enactment)  as  the  CivU 
Service  Commission  prescribes. 
Senate  amendment 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  relating  to  the 
new  fourth  and  fifth  pay  steps  for  grades  of 
nonsupervlsory  regular  wage  schedules  of  all 
prevailing  rate  employees  shall  not  become 
effective  until  the  first  day  of  the  first  appli- 
cable pay  period  commencing  after  (1)  the 
date  on  which  the  President  ceases  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  under  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1970  to  stabilize  wages  and 
salaries  or  (2)  AprU  30,  1973,  whichever  date 
occurs  first. 

Conference  agreement 
Tlie  conference  agreement  ia  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment.  The  House  recedes. 

T.    J.    DtTLSKI, 

DAVm    N.    HENDERSON, 

Richard  C.  Whtti:, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Gale  W.  McacE, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
quentin  burdick, 
J.  Caleb  Hoggs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


nel  from  Egypt,  the  role  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  peace  initiatives  played  in 
the  developments  were  imderemphasized 
when  mentioned  at  all. 

By  all  accounts,  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  el-Sadat  dismissed  the  18,000  to 
20,000  Russians  in  Egypt  because  the 
Soviet  Union  had  failed  to  provide  his 
nation  with  new  offensive  weapons, 
weapons  which  President  Sadat  undoubt- 
edly planned  to  deploy  against  Israel. 

But  the  reason  behind  the  reason  has 
been  overlooked:  Why  did  not  the  So- 
viet Union  supply  this  new  offensive 
weaponry?  One  reason,  if  not  the  para- 
mount one,  is  the  foundation  for  nego- 
tiation as  opposed  to  confrontation 
which  President  Nixon  has  laid  through 
his  bold  peace  initiatives  of  recent 
months. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  a  vei-y 
explosive  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
has  been  at  least  partially  defused.  With 
Presidait  Sadat  deprived  of  his  offen- 
sive weapons,  the  likelihood  of  an  Is- 
raeli-Egyptian flare-up  is  markedly 
diminished.  With  Soviet  troops  thrown 
out  of  Egypt,  tlie  chance  of  a  United 
States-Soviet  Union  clash  is  materially 
diminished. 

Perhaps  only  history  will  detjrmine 
for  certain  what  role  President  Nixon's 
positive  leadership  toward  peace  has 
played  in  the  easing  of  tension  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  other  comers  of 
the  world.  But  certainly  President  Nix- 
on's initiatives  have  been  a  factor,  and 
I  believe  a  decisive  one. 


totally  cut  off  so  that  no  more  will  fall 
into  the  possession  of  the  criminal  ele- 
ments. This  year  is  the  time  to  act  be- 
cause 1  million  of  these  weapons  are  sold 
annually  and  that  creates  the  potential 
for  much  violence  and  tragedy. 

It  is  unfortunate.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
demands  for  gun  control  legislation  seem 
to  come  only  after  the  shooting  of  public 
figures.  Let  us  not  wait  for  another  trag- 
edy to  take  this  small  step  toward  a 
rational  gun  control  policy. 


THE  RECENT  EVICTION  OP  SOVIET 
PERSONNEL  FROM  EGYPT 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  rush  of  events  surround- 
ing the  recall  eviction  of  Soviet  person- 


HANDGUN  CONTROLS 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mision  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
7,  1971,  I  introduced  H.R.  12077,  an 
amendment  to  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  which  would  prohibit  the  sale  of 
domestic  "Saturday  night  specials."  the 
cheap  handguns  which  are  widely  used 
in  robberies,  murdeis,  and  other  violent 
crimes.  The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
already  bans  the  importation  of  these 
weapons. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  ap- 
proved the  Senate  counterpart  to  mj' 
legislation  on  June  28,  1972,  by  a  12-to-2 
vote.  I  commend  the  committee  for  that 
action  and  look  forward  to  final  passage 
in  the  Senate  in  the  near  future.  The 
margin  of  the  vote  in  committee  indi- 
cates that  the  Senators  understand  the 
urgency  behind  this  legislation.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee wHl  consider  this  issue  before  recess 
in  August  so  that  we  can  have  this  new 
law  on  the  books  by  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

"Saturday  night  specials"  are  small 
caliber,  inexpensive  revolvers,  usually  of 
.22-caliber  or  .25-calIber  design.  They 
are  useless  for  sporting  purposes  but 
have  been  frequently  used  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes. 

In  the  1960's,  the  imported  "Saturday 
night  special"  became  the  gun  used  in 
30  percent  of  all  gun  murders,  armed 
robberies,  and  aggravated  assaults. 

The  flow  of  these  handguns  should  be 


THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES 
ITS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp;  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  only 
non-Greek  member  of  AHEPA  in  west- 
em  New  York,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
special  pride  that  I  rise  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  outsUnding  Hellenic  or- 
ganization on  the  occasion  of  its  golden 
anniversarj-. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  a  nonpohticaJ 
and  nonsectarian  fraternal  organization 
which  was  founded  July  26.  1922,  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid  until 
it  now  has  430  chapters  in  49  States. 
Canada,  and  Australia. 

Many  of  our  outstanding  Government 
leaders  are  or  have  been  members  of  the 
AHEPA.  The  late  President  Fraiiklin  D. 
Roosevelt  became  a  member  while  still 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  maintained 
his  membership  faithfully.  Former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  is  a  member  of 
t  le  AHEPA  and  Vice  President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  is  also  a  member.  Cabinet  mem- 
bers. U.S.  Senators,  and  Representatives. 
State  and  local  officials  are  members  of 
the  AHEPA. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  made  many 
contributions  to  worthy  causes  during  its 
50-year  history.  Local  AHEPA  chapters 
have  always  given  generously  and  vigor- 
ously supported  local  community  under- 
takings in  the  fields  of  education,  char- 
ity, and  civic  improvement.  AHEPA's  na- 
tional  and   international    contributions 
include:  relief  of  Floiida  hurricane  vic- 
tims: relief  of  Mississippi  flood  %-ictims: 
relief  of  Corinth  earthquake  victims:  aid 
to  the  war  orphans  of  Greece:  relief  of 
Dodecanese     earthquake     victims:     aid 
for  the  fatherless  children  of  refugees, 
through  the  Near  East  reUef;  contribu- 
tions for  the  Hellenic  Museum;  national 
scholarships  to  worthy  students;   Sons 
of  Pericles  Memorial  to  the  American 
Philhellenes    of    1821.    at    Missolonglii, 
Greece;    relief    of    Turkisli    earthquake 
victims:  Ecuadorean  relief:  Kansas  City 
flood  reUef;  Greek  war  relief;   AHEPA 
hospitals  in  Athens  and  Thessalonika, 
and  seven  health  centers  in  Greece:  sale 
of  >500  million  in  U.S.  war  bonds  during 
World   War   II   as    an   official    issuing 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasurj-;   the  Dr. 
George  Papanicolaou  Research  Institute 
at  Miami;  the  AHEPA  Educational  Jour- 
ney to  Greece  student  program,  and  the 
New    Smyrna   Beach,    Fla..    monument 
commemorating    the    first    landing    of 
Hellenes  in  the  new  world  in  the  year 
1768.  And  these  accomplishments.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  only  a  representative  sam- 
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pling  of  the  many  contributions  which 
AHEPA  has  made  since  its  founding. 

Through  my  membership  in  WDliam 
McKinley  Chapter  91, 1  have  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  AHEPAs  activi- 
ties and  its  numerous  projects  to  aid 
worthy  causes.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  local  AHEPA 
officers,  Angelo  E.  Pefanis,  president, 
Buffalo:  Tasos  Kellaris,  vice  president, 
Buffalo;  Chris  Liaros,  secretary,  Buffalo: 
Nick  Kafasis.  treasurer.  Buffalo:  and 
George  Carcales.  athletic  director,  Buf- 
falo, for  their  hard  work  and  dedicated 
efforts  toward  the  AHEPA  goal  of  the 
improvement  and  betterment  of  our  so- 
cial, moral,  and  family  life. 

We  owe  much  to  Americans  of  Greek 
origin  and  to  their  native  land  of  Greece 
with  its  priceless  heritage  of  individual 
liberty  and  freedom.  It  was  the  mag- 
nificent Greek  philosophy  to  which  our 
Foimding  Fathers  turned  in  the  begin- 
ning days  of  our  Republic  and  since  that 
time  the  people  of  America  and  Greece 
have  shared  a  unique  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  AHEPA  on 
Its  outstanding  record  of  achievements 
over  these  past  50  years  and  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  this  fine  organiza- 
tion continuing  success  in  the  years  to 
come. 


LEONARD  P.  FRIEDER:  THE  PASS- 
ING OF  A  DISTINGUISHED  AMERI- 
CAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvania  <Mr.  McDade) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Na- 
tion has  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  men 
in  the  death  of  Leonard  P.  Frieder,  the 
president  of  the  Gentex  Corp.  in  my  own 
congressional  district. 

He  was  know  as  "Pete."  and  he  was, 
I  believe,  erne  of  the  great  rugged  individ- 
ualists of  this  century.  He  had  started 
his  career  as  a  small  boy  in  the  General 
Textile  Co.,  in  New  England,  and 
learned  from  his  father  a  code  of  ethics 
that  endured  and  ripened  throughout 
"Pete's"  lifetime.  He  gave  to  his  work 
the  last  ounce  of  a  tremendous  intelli- 
gence. He  had  profound  respect  for  the 
capabilities  and  opinions  of  those  who 
worked  for  him  and  with  him.  He  be- 
lieved he  had  a  responsibility  to  his 
workers  and  to  their  families. 

The  culmination  of  these  beliefs  was 
his  absolute  determination  to  produce 
in  Gentex  orUy  items  which  would  meet 
any  measure  that  any  reasonable  man 
might  devise.  He  demanded  a  perfection 
in  his  products  to  meet  the  stringent 
tests  of  his  own  life. 

The  range  of  his  inventiveness  was 
enormous.  When  the  armed  services 
needed  a  parachute  that  was  virtually 
foolproof,  "Pete"  Frieder  invented  one 
that  the  OSS  could  give  to  a  man  who 
had  never  seen  a  parachute  before  and 
he  could  jump  safely  with  virtually  no 
danger  of  injury  on  landing.  When  the 
Navy  was  faced  with  the  loss  of  its  divers 
through  the  premature  explosion  of 
blasting  caps  being  used  for  underwater 
demolition,  "Pete"  developed  a  carrying 


case  for  the  blasting  caps  which  would 
permit  the  entire  load  being  carried  by 
the  diver  to  explode  with  nothing  more 
happening  to  the  diver  than  a  slight  ear- 
ache from  a  minor  increase  in  water 
pressure  in  the  vicinity. 

When  the  helicopter  became  such  a 
significant  weapon  among  all  the  serv- 
ices, and  when  the  decibel  level  under  the 
overhead  props  became  so  great  that  the 
hearing  of  our  helicopter  pilots  was  se- 
riously jeopardized.  Pete  developed  the 
SPH-4,  the  helmet  of  standard  issue 
among  our  helicopter  pilots  today,  with 
ear  cups  of  such  noise  attenuation  qual- 
ities that  we  need  have  no  concern  over 
the  loss  of  hearing  among  the  men  who 
fly  helicopters  in  America. 

He  was  a  man  who  loved  America  and 
gave  so  much  of  his  life  to  develop  prod- 
ucts which  we  needed  for  a  better  life  in 
America  and  for  the  defense  of  America. 
He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  community, 
and  above  all,  a  man  who  loved  his 
family. 

I  pay  tribute  to  "Pete"  Frieder  today 
because  I  believe  that  it  was  men  of  his 
indomitable  character  who  did  most  to 
build  this  Nation.  He  was  the  sort  of 
man  who  believed  that  if  anyone  could 
ask  a  question,  however  difficult  that 
question  might  be,  then  surely  a  reason- 
able man  could  find  a  solution— and  he 
went  about  doing  just  that. 

His  loss  is  a  personal  loss  to  all  of  us. 
He  set  a  standard  of  excellence  that  all 
of  us  might  emulate.  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  often  see  his  like  again. 


LACK  OF  FREEDOMS  IN 
SOVIET  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  has 
focused  upon  the  lack  of  individual 
freedoms  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I,  like  most 
Members  of  Congress,  deplore  the  Soviet 
Government's  treatment  of  all  religious 
groups  and  some  nationalities  within 
their  country.  We  believe  that  basic 
rights — the  right  of  people  to  openly 
practice  their  religious  beliefs,  the  right 
of  all  peoples  to  live  in  the  country  of 
their  choice  and  to  leave  a  country  if 
they  choose,  the  cultural  rights  of  an 
ethnic  minority,  the  right  to  have  an 
occupying  military  power  leave  the  land 
of  a  captive  nation — are  being  denied. 

Recently  the  great  Russian  WTiter 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  wrote  a  Lenten 
letter  to  Pimen,  patriarch  of  all  Russia, 
deploring  the  condition  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  knows  firsthand  the 
abuses  of  the  Soviet  regime.  He  spent 
several  years  in  Siberia  for  some  of  the 
material  which  he  has  written.  He  has 
been  denied  facilities  to  conduct  research 
on  several  historical  works  which  he 
wishes  to  wTite.  He  and  his  family  have 
been  harassed  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 
And,  perhaps  best  publicized.  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  has  been  denied  permission 
to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature 
in  Rassia.  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn  will  not  leave 
Ru.ssia  vohmtarily  to  receive  his  Nobel 


Prize  because  he  is  certain  that  once  he 
is  out,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  return. 

Even  though  the  Soviet  Government 
has  been  hard  on  Mr.  Solzhenitsyn,  he 
does  not  support  its  overthrow.  Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn  is  against  the  abuses  of  the 
regime,  not  the  existence  of  the  regime 
itself.  That  makes  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
Primate  Pimen  even  more  poignant.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  Keith  Armes 
translation  of  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn's 
letter  to  the  primate. 

Most  Holy  Lord:  I  writ*  to  you  about  that 
which  crushes  the  heads  and  sunders  the 
breasts  of  still  surviving  Orthodox  Russian 
people  like  a  gravestone.  All  know  it,  and  it 
has  already  been  cried  aloud  (1),  but  again 
all  are  silent  in  hopeless  resignation.  But  put 
Just  a  little  stone  on  top  of  the  gravestone, 
and  it  becomes  impossible  to  be  silent  any 
longer.  Such  a  little  stone  pressed  down 
upon  me  when  I  heard  your  message  on 
Christmas  Eve.  (2)  I  felt  a  stab  of  pain  when 
you  finallv  spoke  of  the  children— perhaps 
the  first  time  for  half  a  century  that  this 
message  came  from  such  an  eminence — sum- 
moning parents  to  inspire  in  their  children 
together  with  love  for  their  country  love  for 
the  Church  (and  evidently  love  for  the  faith 
Itself?)  And  to  strengthen  this  love  with  the 
force  of  their  own  good  example.  I  heard 
this — and  there  arose  before  me  my  early 
childhood,  spent  at  many  church  services, 
and  my  original  impression,  so  exceptional  in 
its  freshness  and  purity,  which  no  millstones 
or  intellectual  theories  could  later  erase. 

But  how  is  this?  Why  did  you  address  this 
honorable  appeal  only  to  Russian  Emigres? 

(3)  Why  is  it  only  these  children  whom  you 
call  upon  the  parents  to  bring  up  in  the 
Christian  faith,  why  is  it  only  this  far-off 
flock  whom  you  warn  to  "beware  of  slander 
and  lies"  and  fortify  themselves  in  Justice 
and  truth?  But  what  of  us — are  we  to  be- 
ware? Are  we  to  inspire  love  for  the  Church  in 
our  children  or  not?  Yes,  Christ  bade  us  to  go 
seek  the  hundredth  lost  sheep,  but  only  after 
ninety-nine  are  safe.  But  when  the  ninety- 
nine  who  should  be  at  hand  are  lost— should 
they  not  be  our  first  concern? 

Why  should  I  have  to  produce  my  passport 
when  I  come  to  church  to  christen  my  son? 

(4)  What  canonical  need  impels  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate  to  require  the  registration  of 
christened  souls?  One  should  be  surprised 
at  the  spiritual  fortitude  of  parents  which 
gives  them  the  strength  to  endure  this  regis- 
tration, compelling  them  to  inform  against 
themselves  to  the  state  and  then  be  sub- 
jected to  persecution  at  their  work  or  public 
derision  by  ignoramuses. 

But  at  this  point  the  persistence  of  the 
parents  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  chil- 
dren's involvement  with  the  Church  usually 
ends  with  their  being  christened  as  infants, 
while  the  following  stages  of  upbringing  In 
the  faith  are  firmly  closed  to  them  and  they 
are  prevented  from  serving  at  the  altar, 
sometimes  from  receiving  the  Communion 
or  even  attending  a  service.  We  are  robbing 
our  children  by  depriving  them  of  that  un- 
repeatable and  angelically  pure  perception 
of  the  service  which  it  is  Impossible  for  them 
ever  to  experience  later  in  adult  life  or  even 
to  realize  what  they  have  lost.  Their  right  to 
continue  the  faith  of  their  fathe«s  has  been 
violated  as  well  as  the  right  of  parents  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  accordance  with 
their  own  understanding  of  the  world— and 
you.  hlerarchs  of  the  Church,  are  reconciled 
to  this  and  give  it  your  support,  finding  such 
a  situation  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  religious  free- 
dom. A  situation  in  which  we  are  obliged  to 
give  up  our  defenseless  children,  give  them 
up  not  into  neutral  hands,  but  into  the  power 
of  atheistic  propaganda  of  the  most  primi- 
tive and  unscrupulous  nature.  A  situation  in 
which  children  who  have  been  torn  away 
from  Christianity  in  order  to  prevent  their 
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being  Infected  by  it  are  left  no  more  than 
a  gap  between  the  Communist  prc^agandlst's 
guidebook  and  the  Criminal  Code.  (S) 

The  past  half-century  has  already  been 
lost  Ijeyond  hope,  it  is  pointless  to  attempt 
to  rescue  the  present,  but  how  are  we  to  save 
the  future  of  otu:  country — the  future  which 
will  consist  of  the  children  of  today?  The 
true,  profound  fate  of  our  country  ultimately 
depends  on  whether  the  Tightness  of  force 
will  finally  become  rooted  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  people  or  whether  tlie  force  of 
Tightness  will  emerge  from  its  eclipse  and 
again  shine  forth.  Will  we  succeed  in  re- 
storing in  ourselves  at  least  some  Clirlstian 
characteristics,  or  will  we  lose  all  of  those 
that  still  remain  to  us  and  surrender  our- 
selves up  to  the  calculations  of  self-pres- 
ervation and  personal   advantage? 

The  study  of  Russian  history  during  the 
last  few  centuries  convinces  one  that  the 
whole  of  our  history  would  have  taken  a  far 
more  humane  and  harmonious  course  if  the 
Church  had  not  renounced  her  independence 
(6)  and  if  the  people  had  heeded  her  voice 
in  a  way  comparable,  for  instance,  to  Poland. 
Alas,  in  our  country  it  has  long  t)een  other- 
wise. Gradually  we  have  come  to  lose  that 
radiant  Christian  ethical  atmosphere  in 
which  over  a  period  of  thousands  of  years 
were  established  our  mores,  way  of  life,  view 
of  the  world  and  folklore,  even  the  very 
name  In  Russian  for  the  Russian  peasants — 
"krestjane."  (7)  We  are  losing  the  last  tokens 
and  characteristics  of  a  Christian  people — 
how  is  it  possible  that  this  should  not  be 
the  principal  concern  of  the  Russian  Patri- 
arch? The  Russian.  Churcli  has  agitated 
views  on  every  evil  to  be  found  in  far-off  Asia 
or  Africa;  only  on  internal  disasters  does  it 
never  have  any  views  whatever.  Why  are  the 
messages  handed  down  to  us  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Church  always  so  traditionally 
serene?  Why  are  all  the  Cliurch  documents 
as  complacent  as  if  they  were  issued  in  the 
midst  of  a  supremely  Christian  people? 

After  one  such  serene  mes.sage  after 
another,  will  there  not  finally  come  a  miser- 
able year  in  which  the  need  to  write  them 
will  disappear  completely?  Nobody  will  be 
left  to  address  them  to.  since  no  flock  will 
remain  except  for  the  Patriarclial  Chancel- 
lery. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  two  most  honor- 
able priests.  Yakunin  and  Eshliman.  wrote 
a  well-known  letter  to  your  predecessor,  con- 
firming by  their  self-sacrificial  example  that 
the  pure  flame  of  the  Christian  faith  had  not 
yet  been  extinguished  in  our  native  land.  In 
full  detail  and  with  abundance  of  proof  they 
pictured  to  him  the  voluntary  internal  en- 
slavement, amounting  to  self-destruction,  to 
which  the  Russian  Church  had  been  reduced. 
They  asked  to  be  Informed  if  there  were 
anj-thing  untrue  in  their  letter.  But  every 
word  they  had  written  was  true,  none  of  the 
hierarchs  undertook  to  refute  them.  And 
what  reply  did  they  receive?  The  simplest  and 
crudest:  they  were  punished  for  saying  the 
truth  by  being  forbidden  to  perform  services. 
And  you  have  not  remedied  this  wrong  to 
this  day.  Simillarly  the  terrible  letter  of  the 
twelve  men  from  Vyatka  has  remained  tin- 
answered;  (8)  instead,  they  have  been  perse- 
cuted. And  similarly  the  one  fearless  Arch- 
bishop. Hermogen  of  Kaluga,  remains  exiled 
to  this  day.  imprisoned  in  a  monastery,  for 
having  prevented  belatedly  raging  atheism 
from  closing  his  churches  and  burning  icons 
and  books  after  all  the  success  wliich  atheism 
had  enjoyed  in  the  other  bishoprics  during 
the  period  immediately  preceding    1964.(9) 

Six  years  since  everything  was  said  out 
loud — and  what  has  changed?  For  every 
working  church  there  are  twenty  churches 
which  have  been  demolished  and  destroyed 
irrecoverably  and  twenty  abandoned  and 
desecrated.  Is  there  a  sight  more  heartrending 
than  these  skeltons  of  churches,  the  property 


of  birds  and  storekeeprs?  How  many  towns 
and  villages  are  there  in  our  country  where 
the  nearest  church  is  100  or  even  200  kUo- 
meters  away?  And  the  North  is  left  com- 
pletely without  churches,  the  region  which  is 
the  age-old  storehouse  of  the  Russian  spirit 
and — predictably — the  most  reliable  surety 
for  the  future  of  Russia.  (10)  Any  attempt 
by  church  volunteers,  religious  donors  or  the 
faithful  in  their  legacies  to  restore  even  the 
smallest  church  is  blocked  by  the  one-sided 
laws  respecting  the  so-called  seperation  of 
church  and  stale.  We  scarcely  even  dare  to 
ask  about  bellringing — but  why  should 
Ru?sia  l:e  deprived  of  her  ancient  ornament, 
of  ner  best  voice?  But  what  use  is  it  to  talk 
of  cliurches!  Even  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  is 
nowhere  to  be  had  Even  the  Gospel  is 
brettijht  to  us  from  abroad,  in  the  same  way 
as  our  missionaries  used  to  take  it  with 
them  to  the  Indigirka.    (11  ) 

Six  years  have  passed — and  has  anything 
bee'i  successfully  defended  by  the  Church? 
The  entire  adminl.stration  of  the  Church,  the 
appointment  of  parish  priests  and  bishops 
(including  those  who  commit  outrages  with 
the  aim  of  making  it  easier  to  deride  and 
destroy  the  Church),  (12)  everything  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  Commitee  on  Religious  Af- 
fair.'5il.3l    just  as  secretly  as  before. 

Such  a  church,  directed  dictatorially  by 
atheists,  is  a  sight  which  has  not  been  seen 
for  two  millennia.  All  the  property  of  the 
Church  has  been  surrendered  to  their  control, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  Church  funds,  the 
copper.s  dropped  into  the  collection  plates  by 
devout  fingers.  Five  million  rubles  have  been 
donated  with  grandio.se  gestures  to  extrane- 
ous causes,  while  beggars  are  driven  away 
from  the  church  porch  and  there  is  no  money 
to  repair  the  leaking  roof  of  a  church  in  a 
poor  parish.  The  priests  are  deprived  of  their 
rights  in  their  parishes,  remaining  entrusted 
solely  with  the  holding  of  services;  however, 
they  are  not  allowed  even  to  leave  their 
churches  in  order  to  cross  the  threshold  to 
visit  a  sick  man  or  go  to  the  cemetery;  to  do 
so  tliey  are  obliged  to  ask  omcial  permission 
from  the  City  Council. 

What  arguments  can  one  find  to  convince 
oneself  that  the  systematic  destruction  of 
the  spirit  and  body  of  the  Church  under  the 
direction  of  atheists  is  the  best  means  of  pre- 
serving it?  Preservation  for  whom?  Evidently 
not  for  Christ.  Preservation — but  how?  By 
lying?  But  after  this  lying  who  is  to  perform 
the  Eucharist?  (14) 

Most  holy  lord!  Do  not  disdain  utterly  my 
unworthy  cry.  It  may  be  that  not  ever\'  seven 
years  even  such  a  cry  as  this  reaches  your 
ears.  Do  not  give  us  reason  to  suppose,  do  not 
make  us  think  that  for  the  prelates  of  the 
Russian  Church  temporal  power  is  above 
heavenly  power  and  tliat  temporal  responsi- 
bility is  more  fearful  than  responsibility  be- 
fore God. 

Let  us  not  craftily  pretend  either  before 
others  or,  above  all.  in  our  prayers  that  ex- 
ternal fetters  are  stronger  than  our  spirit.  It 
was  no  easier  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christianity,  but  nevertheless  Christianity 
withstood  everytliing  and  flourished.  And  it 
showed  us  the  way;  the  way  of  sacrifice.  He 
who  is  deprived  of  all  material  strength  will 
finally  always  be  triumphant  through  sacri- 
fice. Within  our  memory  our  priests  and  fel- 
low-believers have  undergone  just  such  a 
martyrdom  worthy  of  the  first  centuries  of 
Christianity.  Then  they  were  thrown  to  the 
lions,  while  today  they  can  lose  only  their 
material  welfare. 

In  these  days,  as  you  kneel  before  the  cross, 
set  up  for  Easter  in  the  middle  of  the  church, 
(15)  ask  our  Lord:  what  other  aim  can  there 
be  for  your  service  amongst  the  people,  who 
have  almost  lost  both  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  very  semblance  of  Christans? 

The  fourth  week  of  Lent,  1972. 

Alexander  SoLZHENrrsvN. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  AHEPA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genjtle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  offer- 
ing my  congratulations  to  the  Order  of 
Ahepa,  more  formally  known  as  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  which  is  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary  this  month. 

This  national  fraternal  organization 
was  founded  50  years  ago  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
In  the  years  since  1922.  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  has  made  countless  contributions 
to  the  victims  of  floods,  earthquakes,  and 
other  natural  disasters,  both  in  this 
countrj'  and  abroad.  Local  AHEPA  chap- 
ters have  given  generously  in  support  of 
community  undertakings  in  the  fields  of 
charity,  education,  and  civic  improve- 
ment. 

Since  I  serve  as  a  commissioner  on  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  has  armounced  the 
establishment  of  its  own  bicentennial 
committee.  They  plan  to  emphasize  two 
themes  in  their  bicentennial  program 
planning — the  influence  of  Greek  history 
and  Greek  thought  on  the  American 
Revolution  and  on  the  Founding  Fathers, 
as  well  as  the  highly  significant  contri- 
butions of  Greek-Americans  to  the  his- 
tory and  cultuie  of  the  United  States. 
The  distingtiished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  Mr.  George  E.  Perry,  head. 
Slavic  room  and  Greek  area  specialist  at 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

We  should  all  honor  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  is  an  extremely 
patriotic  organization  that  produces  citi- 
zens who  become  the  backbone  of  this 
Nation.  The  members  of  AHEPA  make  a 
conscious  and  persistent  effort  to  instill 
in  their  youngest  members  a  fierce  love 
of  freedom  and  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty 
to  the  United  States. 

There  is  a  local  chapter  of  AHEPA  in 
Upper  Darby,  Pa.,  which  is  part  of  the 
district  I  represent.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  all  of  the  members 
of  that  chapter,  and  particularly  the 
officers.  President  L.  Eric  Davidis.  Vice 
President  John  Solomon.  Secretary  Apos- 
tolos  W.  Karavassily  and  Tieasurer 
D.  John  Simeonides,  for  their  excellent 
work,  and  wish  them  success  in  their 
next  half  century. 


AEG  CHAIRMAN  SCHLESINGER 
GIVES  TIMELY  COMMENT  ON 
ENERGY  PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio>  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  faces  a  severe  energy  shortage  in 
the  not-too  distant  future.  The  inability 
of  producers  to  supply  sufficient  power 
to  industry  and  the  consumer  is  already 
reflected  in  blackouts,  an  ever-increasing 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  similar 
reoccurring  incidents.  By  1980  estimated 
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domestic  oil  production  will  top  out  at 
12  million  barrels  a  day.  while  estimated 
domestic  consumption  will  be  between 
22  and  28  million  barrels  a  day.  This 
would  result  in  an  e.\cess  of  $15  billion  a 
year  price  tag  for  foreign  oil,  which 
would  wreak  havoc  with  our  already  in- 
secure balance  of  payments.  Current  an- 
nual production  of  gas  is  22  million  cubic 
feet,  a  level  which  will  remain  constant 
through  1980.  However,  the  demand  for 
gas  in  1980  is  predicted  to  be  35  million 
cubic  feet  a  year.  Even  our  coal  re- 
sources are  not  unlimited.  They  will  be 
totally  depleted  in  little  more  than  a 
century. 

As  the  availability  of  energy  produc- 
ing fuels  decreases  prices  are  on  the  rise. 
Supply  and  demand  are  not  the  only 
factors  causing  this  spiral.  A  growing 
concern  over  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment has  resulted  in  increased  produc- 
tion expenditures.  Rampant  inflation, 
barely  checked  by  recent  administrative 
measures,  has  added  to  increased  costs. 
Inefficiency  in  the  construction  of  fuel 
extraction  and  refining  facilities  and 
power-generating  plants  is  another  cause 
for  the  rise  in  purchasing  prices.  The 
cost  per  kilowatt  will  be  40  percent 
higher  in  1980,  largely  because  of  the 
higher  cost  in  construction,  the  rising 
cost  of  fuels,  environmental  constraints, 
and  inflation. 

We  face  a  sordid  predicament.  Al- 
ternatives to  our  present  system  of  power 
production  and  consumption  must  be 
found.  An  already  existing  remedy  lies 
in  atomic  energy.  Atomic  energy  plants 
have  proved  to  be  a  viable  means  of  pro- 
ducing cheap,  convertible  power  with 
negligible  side  effects.  Solutions  to  ther- 
mal pollution,  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste,  workable  cooling  systems,  and 
other  shortcomings  witnessed  by  the 
harnessing  of  the  atom  for  peaceful  use 
have  been  found  or  are  on  the  verge  of 
major  breakthroughs. 

James  R.  Schlesinger.  the  personable 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  a  strong  advocate  for  solv- 
ing the  country's  power  shortage  through 
atomic  energy,  makes  several  candid  rev- 
elations on  this  matter  of  national  con- 
cern. In  a  July  9,  Washington  Post  inter- 
view. Dr.  Schlesinger  states: 

There  Is  no  alternative  to  substantial  use 
of  nuclear  power. 

He  indicates  that  by  1980  25  percent 
of  the  Nation's  total  jwwer-producing 
capacity  will  be  found  in  nuclear  plants. 
This  figure  climbs  to  50  percent  by  1990. 
Changes  in  national  energy  and  fuel  pol- 
icy could  result  in  an  even  greater  reli- 
ance on  nuclear  energy. 

Schlesinger  calls  for  a  rapid  state-of- 
the-art  conversion  from  light  water  nu- 
clear reactors  to  Uquid-metal  fast  breeder 
reactors.  This  is  essential  as  the  price  of 
uranium  is  on  the  increase. 

The  breeder  will  exploit  about  VC;  of  the 
energy  content  in  uranium,  whereas  the 
light  water  reactors  built  today  exploit  only 
1 '  r  of  uranium's  energy  content. 

The  advantages  of  fast  breeder  re- 
actors ai-e  obvious  and  become  more  a 
reality  as  the  problems  of  controlling  the 
fussion  of  uranium-238  into  plutonium- 
239  by  means  of  high-energy  neutrons 


produced  in  the  fission  process  are  ironed 
out. 

I  have  long  supported  the  use  of  atoms 
as  an  infinitely  productive  source  of 
power.  In  my  State  of  Wyoming,  how- 
ever, we  seem  to  have  gotten  off  the 
track.  The  proposed  stimulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  by  nuclear  detonation  is  an  un- 
acceptable reallocation  of  priorities.  I 
have  made  this  point  time  and  again  be- 
fore my  colleagues  citing  a  myriad  of 
factors  which  illustrate  the  futility  of 
such  a  venture.  Economic,  environ- 
mental, and  technological  aspects  of  the 
Wagon  Wheel  project  dictate  that  .such 
an  experiment  is  doomed  to  failure. 

Dr.  Schlesinger's  comments  add  fuel 
to  the  fire.  There  is  no  logic  in  indirect 
approaches  to  the  problem  when  direct 
and  immediate  solutions  are  available. 
Generation  of  power  through  fast  breed- 
er reactors  is  the  correct  avenue  for  over- 
coming our  Nation's  energy  shortage.  To 
do  otherwise.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  folly. 

The  prefatoi-y  remarks  which  follow 
were  written  by  Thomas  O'Toole,  Wash- 
ington Post  stafif  writer: 
IProm  the  Washington  Post,  July   9,    1972] 

The  Energt  Crisis:  An  AEC  OvERvnEW 
(By  Thomas  OToole) 

Pew  men  speak  more  straightforwardly 
about  the  nation's  rising  energy  needs  than 
James  R.  Schlesinger,  the  42-year-old  chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  He 
briefs  the  White  House,  lectures  the  Treasury 
Department,  scolds  Industry  and  lestiiies  be- 
fore Congress  on  it.  He's  concerned  with  all 
forms  and  aspects  of  energy — not  Just  atomic 
energy.  He  speaks  openly,  for  Instance,  about 
the  possibility  of  rationing  electrical  energy. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  want  to  slow  down 
the  demand  for  electric  power,  if  only  for 
good  environmental  retisons,"  Schlesinger 
said  not  long  ago.  "We  may  have  to  have 
laws  that  restrict  the  way  in  which  power 
can  be  used. 

If  Schlesinger  is  nothing  else,  he  is  candid 
and  direct.  When  he  took  over  as  AEC  chair- 
man he  brought  In  a  retired  Air  Force  colonel 
to  study  a  branch  of  the  AEC  for  a  possible 
overhaul.  A  month  later,  the  colonel  walked 
into  Schlesinger's  office  with  charts  anfl 
graphs  to  dress  up  his  report. 

"Let's  cut  out  that  Pentagon  baloney." 
Schlesinger  said  abruptly.  "Just  give  me  the 
facts." 

His  knowledge  of  the  Pentagon  was  at  least 
part  of  the  reason  Schlesinger  was  appointed 
AEC  chairman  by  President  Nixon.  He  had 
.spent  six  years  as  director  of  strategic  st\id!es 
for  the  Rand  Corp.  and  two  years  as  assistant 
director  of  the  Budget  Bureau  in  charge  of. 
among  other  things,  military  spending.  His 
friends  say  he  was  personally  responsible  for 
cutting  $6  billion  from  the  Pentagon  request 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

"He  had  the  hammer  on  the  defense  gviys 
for  more  than  a  year,"  recalls  a  high-ranking 
Nixon  appointee.  "He  made  very  few  friends 
in  the  Pentagon." 

There's  more  to  Schlesinger  than  direct- 
ness. He  has  a  Ph.D.  from  Harvard.  t.aught 
economics  for  eight  years  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  wrote  a  book  on  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  that  many  economists  regard  a-s 
a  bible.  He's  regarded  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
in  the  White  Ho\ise  as  a  man  who's  tnily  in- 
terested In  finding  the  right  solutions  to  our 
energy  problems. 

"What  Impresses  me  about  Schlesinger  is 
that,  while  he's  scowling  at  you,  he'll  still 
listen  to  you,"  said  a  man  who  .served  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  President  Nixon.  "He's 
even  capable  of  changing  his  mind." 

While  he's  been  chairman  a  little  less  than 


a  year,  Schlesinger  has  made  some  dramatic 
changes  in  the  AEC.  He's  certainly  altered 
its  Image,  which  had  been  one  of  secrecy  and 
resistance  to  change.  He's  also  changed  its 
mission,  making  the  commission  more  a  reg- 
ulator than  a  promoter  of  nuclear  power 
and  pushing  the  AEC  for  the  first  time  into 
research  on  non-nuclear  energy. 

"I  think  the  strength  of  the  AEC  lies  In 
technology,"  he  said  In  explaining  the  move 
Into  battery  and  geothermal  energy  research. 
"We  m\ist  have  a  balanced  technology  if  we're 
to  get  the  most  out  of  our  energy  sources." 

To  the  chagrin  of  many  in  private  industry, 
Schlesinger  has  also  turned  out  to  be  some- 
thing of  an  environmentalist.  He  listens  to 
ecologists'  complaints  about  nuclear  plant 
sites  and  worries  actively  about  what  he  con- 
siders nuclear  power's  most  serious  impact 
on  the  environment. 

"Thermal  pollution  of  our  streams  and  riv- 
ers by  a  power  plant's  heated  discharge  is  the 
most  complicated  of  all  our  questions,"  he 
said  once.  "Heating  things  up  doesn't  have 
to  be  bad.  but  It  can  be  bad  for  small  bodies 
of  water,  for  upwater  streams,  for  shallow 
bays.  There's  no  easy  solution  to  this  ques- 
tion." 

One  of  Schlesinger's  serious  hobbles  helps 
to  explain  his  naturalist  Instincts.  He's  a 
bird  watcher  and  often  gets  up  before  5  a.m. 
to  get  m  two  hours  of  watching  before  going 
to  his  office.  He  also  composes  and  sings 
political  folk  ballads,  accompanied  by  his  own 
guitar. 

The  father  of  eight  children,  Schlesinger 
has  little  time  for  social  life.  He  shuns  the 
cocktail  circuit  and  turns  down  almost  all 
political  dinner  Invitations.  In  his  office — 
where  the  Interview  excerpted  below  was  re- 
corded— he's  seen  In  his  shirtsleeves,  his  tie 
askew,  his  shlrttall  out.  He  Is  almost  always 
seen  smoking  a  pipe,  a  habit  he's  had  for 
the  last  24  years. 

A  man  of  professorial  charm.  Schlesinger 
has  no  time  for  ceremony.  Before  becoming 
AEC  chairman,  he  drove  an  old  blue  car  that 
had  a  Blue  Book  value  of  $50.  Now  he's  driven 
by  a  chauffeur  In  a  limousine,  which  he 
openlv  dislikes.  The  limousine  broke  down 
once  and  he  happily  walked  the  half  mile 
back  to  his  home,  got  into  his  beat-up  car 
and  drove  his  chauffeur  and  himself  to  the 
office. 

Q.  The  whole  country  talks  as  if  the  United 
States  is  in  the  midst  of  an  energy  crisis. 
The  White  House  says  it,  the  Congress  says  it 
and  the  press  says  it.  What  do  you  think? 

A.  I  would  prefer  to  avoid  the  general  term 
"crisis."  Clearly  we  have  a  problem  with  re- 
gard to  fuels.  We  have  topped  out,  in  terms 
of  oil  production  In  the  lower  48  states,  at 
about  10  million  barrels  a  day.  Assuming 
Alaska  comes  on.  that  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional 2  million  barrels  a  day.  If  you  con- 
sider prospective  demands  for  1980,  it  lies 
somewhere  between  22  million  and  28  million 
barrels  a  day.  If  one  took  the  immediately 
prospective  oil  prices  for  1972,  and  we're 
talking  about  importing  as  many  as  16  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  in  1980.  the  cost  of  that 
woiild  be  In  excess  of  $15  billion  a  year. 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  Is  In  a  rather 
parlous  condition,  and  It's  not  clear  that 
additional  outpayment  of  SI  5  billion  a  year 
for  foreign  oil  Is  something  we  can  support. 
And  that  Is  only  assuming  a  static  situation. 
The  trend  in  oil  prices  Is  up,  and  one  can 
anticipate  they  will  continue  upward.  So 
that  the  burden  on  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, unless  we're  able  to  substitute  other 
fuels  for  oil,  could  be  on  the  order  of  $30 
billion  a  year. 

Beyond  the  question  of  fxiel  supply,  there 
Is  a  seemingly  chronic  problem  with  respect 
to  electric  service  reliability.  In  the  near  term, 
there  has  been  concern  regarding  regional 
shortages  of  electric  power  supply  with  the 
resultant  possibilities  of  brownouts  and  even 
blackouts. 
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O  Can  we  substitute  gas  and  coal  for  oil? 
A  The  further  development  of  gas  in  siz- 
able amounts  seems  out  ol  the  question— at 
least  until  we  have  gas  from  coal.  The  an- 
nual demand  lor  gas  could  be  greater  than 
35  trillion  cubic  feet  by  1980.  but  the  supply 
we  anticipate  will  be  little  if  any  in  excess 
of  the  22  trillion  cubic  feet  we  produce  to- 
day There  can  be  some  supplement  from  Im- 
ported liquefied  natural  gas,  but  it  will  be 
limited.  We  have  enough  coal  to  go  for  a 
century  or,  more,  but  utilities  have  tended 
to  shift  away  from  coal  because  of  its  sulfur 
oxides  and  other  pollutants.  We  have  not 
developed  a  way  of  readily  and  economically 
getting  rid  of  the  sulfur  in  coal.  There  Is  a 
fair  amount  of  low-sulfur  coal  In  the  West, 
but  It's  fairly  expensive  to  transport.  We  will 
require  an  extensive  national  effort  either  to 
achieve  coal  gasification  or  otherwise  to  con- 
vert the  coal  to  a  form  where  it  can  be  used 
in  abundance  within  environmental  con- 
straints. .,_.,...  .. 
Q.  The  country  wants  power,  but  it  wants 
clean,  cheap  power.  How  can  it  go  on  getting 
clean,  cheap  power  in  view  of  the  fuels  crisis 
you've  just  described? 

A.  The  trend  In  power  costs  is  upward.  One 
reason  It's  upward  is  the  introduction  of  en- 
vironmental regulations.  Another  reason  Is 
the  rising  cost  of  fuel.  As  we  clean  up  our 
fuels,  as  we  prevent  noxious  combustion 
products  from  getting  into  the  air,  or  as  we 
limit  the  discharge  of  heat  into  the  water, 
this  will  cost  money.  Consequently,  the  price 
of  power  will  rise  but  it  wiU  be  cleaner 
power. 
Q.  How  much  more  expensive  will  it  be? 
A.  The  cost  per  kilowatt  probably  will  be 
something  like  40  per  cent  higher  in  1980 
than  It  is  today,  largely  reflecting  the  higher 
cost  of  construction,  the  rising  cost  of  fuels 
and  environmental  requirements.  Through 
greater  efficiencies  we  hope  to  limit  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  power  costs.  How?  The  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear  plant  now  requires  on 
the  order  of  eight  years — In  other  countries 
half  that  time.  If  we  can  cut  the  time  for 
construction,  we  can  do  much  to  limit  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  power. 

Q.  What  happened  to  put  this  country  in 
the  fix  it's  in  today  with  regard  to  energy? 

A.  The  driving  force  behind  the  problem 
has  been  the  enormous  Increase  in  energy 
demand,  so  that  we  have  outstripped  our 
own  oil  production  at  the  same  time  that  en- 
vironmental considerations  put  limits  on  the 
strip  mining  of  coal  and  the  biu-ning  of  coal. 
It  all  reflects  the  higher  aspirations  of  Ameri- 
ca and  It  has  all  come  together  at  the  same 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  a  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  government  and  industry  as  far  as 
anticipating  the  demand  for  power,  anticipat- 
ing the  environmental  revolution  and  even 
in  anticipating  what  could  have  been  done 
in  technology  to  offset  the  problems  we  have 
today? 

A.  There  is  something  in  that,  though.  It's 
very  difficult  to  anticipate  a  relatively  sud- 
den development  like  the  thrust  toward  .  .  . 
higher  environmental  standards.  There  have 
been  new  findings  with  regard  to  the  physical 
and  health  Impact  of  combustion  products 
that  have.  I  think,  reinforced  the  esthetic  or 
quality-of-life  aspect  of  the  environmental 
movement. 

Most  of  the  technology  you've  referred  to 
has  primarily  been  the  responsibility  of  In- 
dustry. The  one  exception  was  nticlear  en- 
erg>-.  As  a  result  of  the  government  mo- 
nopoly in  nuclear  energy,  the  total  energy 
research  and  development  budget  for  civil 
application  tended  to  be  funded  in  a  lop- 
sided manner:  most  of  the  money  Into 
nuclear,  relatively  little  Into  other  energy 
sources.  We  can  see  this  in  retrospect. 

One  of  the  things  you  have  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  utility  industry  is  a  regu- 
lated industry,  and  even  thoiigh  It  receives 


impressive  revenues,  nearly  $25  billion  a  year, 
it  has  rarely  put  significant  money  directly 
into  research  and  development.  This  U 
partly  because  it's  a  regulated  Industry, 
partly  because  it's  fragmented  and  partly 
because  of  reasons  of  its  own  historical  per- 
spectives and  Its  role  relative  to  the  manu- 
facturers. The  utUlty  industry  should  have 
been  a  major  source  of  funding  for  tech- 
nology development  but  it  has  not  been. 
However,  we  now  see  clear  signs  of  change. 
Q  Congress  has  criticized  the  executive 
branch  for  scattering  energy  policy  through- 
out as  many  as  61  federal  agencies,  which 
suggests  that  if  the  United  States  has  an 
energy  policy  it  isn't  a  coherent  one.  What  is 
your  feeling?  Does  the  country  have  what 
you  would  call  a  coherent  energy  policy? 

A    We  need  a  far  more  coherent  energy 
policy   than  we  have  at  present.  President 
Nixon's  proposal  lor  a  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  would  help  solve  these  prob- 
lems, but  I  believe  we  should  have  review 
of  our  fuel  policies  in  one  place.  At  present, 
the  Interior  Department  has  responslbUlty 
lor  coal  and  oU,  the  AEC  has  responsibility 
for  uranium,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
licenses  hydropower  faculties  and  regulates 
the  price  ol  ges.  I  believe  all  these  luel  poli- 
cies shotUd  be  under  one  rool,  so  there  can 
be  a  more  consistent  treatment  ol  fuels.  As 
a  member  ol  the  executive  branch,  I  would 
say  that  one  ot  the  problems  there  Is  not 
only   the   Iragmentatlon   of   responsibilities 
within  the  Executive  but  the  fragmentation 
of  assignments  on  Capitol  HUl.  In  some  sense, 
that  may  be  a  more  difficult  problem  to  deal 
with  than  reorganization  with  the  executive. 
Q.  One  aspect  of  our  energy  dilemma  is  the 
environmental  movement,  a  movement  that 
has  forced  considerable  change  on  energy 
policy.  What  kind  of  impact  do  you  think 
this  movement  has  had— mostly  positive  or 
largely  negative? 

A.  In  some  respects  It  has  aggravated  the 
dilemma  because  environmental  regulations 
limit  the  use  of  fuels  and  technologies,  but 
I  think  that  In  the  large  it  has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  energy  problem  and  In  the 
long  run  that  focusing  of  attention  may  be 
more  valuable  than  the  short-run  Impedi- 
ments. IB  It  necessary  for  total  energy  de- 
mand to  grow  at  a  rate  of  4-5  per  cent  a 
year?  This  is  the  fundamental  Issue  that  the 
environmental  movement  has  raised,  and  it 
is  a  good  issue.  Of  course,  it  can  be  said  that 
a  lair  number  ot  environmentalists  have 
been  rather  contentious,  but  this  should  not 
distract  attention  from  the  movement's  fun- 
damental contribution,  which  is  to  focus  on 
what  we  can  do  about  ever-growing  energy 

^ise. 

Q.  How  much  good  or  ill  effect  has  the  en- 
vironmental movement  had  on  the  atomic 
energy  program  in  the  United  States? 

A.  Well,  a  minority  in  the  environmental 
movement  Just  do  not  like  nuclear  energy. 
The  primary  reason  may  be  a  fear  ol  the  un- 
known—neophobia.  But  aU  in  all,  the  en- 
vironmental movement  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  nuclear  energy.  The  reason 
is  quite  clear— the  chief  advantage  of  nu- 
clear energy  from  an  environmental  stand- 
point is  that  there  are  no  combustion  prod- 
ucts and  therefore  essentially  no  air  poUu- 
tion.  There  has  been  a  push  in  the  direction 
of  nuclear  power  because  of  the  low  availabil- 
ity of  fossil  fuels  that  meet  our  environ- 
mental standards.  I'm  not  sure  that  was  the 
objective  of  the  environmentalist.^,  but  that's 
the  wav  it  has  worked  out. 

Q.  Hou-  can  you  say  the  enviranmentali.'its 
hnve  helped  nuclear  power  that  much? 
Thev'ie  held  up  licensing  permits  on  count- 
less'nuclear  plant  projects,  which  docsnt 
seem  like  much  help. 

A.  Hearings  by  licensing  boards  have  been 
far  more  extensive  than  necess.iry.  Delaying 
tactics  have  been  deliberately  employed  in 
.some  cases,  and  I  don't  believe  that's  In  the 
public  Interest.  Ho  a  ever,  v.c  should  all  '>e 


careful  not  to  blame  environmentalists. 
Many  plants,  both  fossil  and  nuclear,  were 
behind  schedule  even  before  the  upsurge  of 
Interest  In  environmental  matters.  Tlie 
schedule  slippage  of  most  nuclear  plants  is 
due  to  Inadequate  planning,  the  slow  pace 
of  construction,  labor  disputes,  the  late  de- 
livery of  equipment,  and  prolonged  test  pro- 
grams. There  are  a  fair  number  of  plants 
which  have  elicited  no  protests  from  environ- 
mentalists that  are  two  or  more  years  be- 
hind schedule.  The  United  States  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  country  of  relatively  low  effi- 
ciency In  the  construction  of  nuclear  power 
plants.  Until  we've  Improved  our  efficiency, 
we  shovild  all  be  careful  not  to  put  too  much 
blame  on  the  environmental  movement. 

Q.  Nuclear  power  generates  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  all  the  electricity  produced  in 
the  U.S.  today,  but  is  a  growing  fraction  of 
the  total.  Could  you  tell  us  what  your  lateit 
projections  are  for  nuclear  power? 

A.  We're  still  projecting  25  per  cent  of 
total  capacity  in  1980  in  nuclear  plants.  That 
would  be  approximately  150  million  kilo- 
watts. Construction  lags  might  slow  it  down. 
By  1990,  our  estimate  rises  to  almost  60  per 
cent  of  total  power,  something  on  the  order 
of  600  million  kilowatts.  Changes  in  national 
energy  and  fuel  policy  could  speed  that  up. 
It  is  useful  to  refiect  on  those  numbers. 
When  the  United  States  entered  the  Second 
World  War,  the  generating  capacity  in  the 
country  was  42  million  kilowatts.  So  the  nu- 
clear power  estimate  for  1980  Is  almost  four 
times  the  total  generating  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  at  the  start  of  the  Second  World  War. 
For  the  next  few  years,  the  annual  additions 
to  nuclear  capacity  will  represent  about  60 
per  cent  of  all  the  power  we  had  prior  to 
World  War  II.  Roughly  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
ciHpacity  being  ordered  today  Is  nuclear  and 
In  the  years  ahead  It  will  probably  be  closer 
to  65  per  cent. 

One  reason  for  hesitancy  In  ordering  nu- 
clear plants  Is  the  congestion  in  the  regula- 
tory process,  delays  in  hearings,  delays  m 
licensing.  But  despite  these  delays,  I  think 
utilities  recognize  that  nuclear  plants  meet 
environmental  standards  and  provide  a  ready 
source  of  fuel.  They  look  to  the  future  and 
they  probably  see  fewer  vmcertalntlcs  with 
nuclear  power  than  they  do  with  fossil  fuels. 
In  the  long  run,  the  extensive  public  debates 
atiout  nuclear  power  will  seem  secondary. 
There  Is  no  alternative  to  substantial  use  ol 
nuclear  power. 

Q.  But  right  now  there  is  a  lively  debate 
about  the  future  availability  of  uranium  witit 
some  people  suggesting  we  won't  have  enough 
cheap  uranium  to  fuel  the  nuclear  plants 
we'll  be  building  in  1/ie  next  10  years. 

A.  It's  hard  to  anticipate  Just  how  long 
low-cost  uranium  reserves  will  last.  The  es- 
timates of  uranium  reserves  In  the  United 
States  are  made  on  a  quite  conservative  basis. 
Much  of  the  world  has  not  been  explored, 
and  even  in  the  United  States  there  are  areas 
that  have  not  been  explored.  There  was  a 
find  recently  along  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  in 
New  Me.xico.  I  think  we  can  count  on  having 
plenty  of  uraniiun  to  meet  our  needs. 

Eventually  the  price  of  uranium  would  "oe- 
gln  to  rise  and  then  the  economics  of  light 
water  reactors  would  start  to  suffer.  We  would 
begin  to  run  out  of  low-cost  uranium,  but 
that  is  where  the  fast  breeder  reactor  would 
prove  Its  merlis.  because  the  price  of  electric 
power  In  the  breeder  Is  essentially  insensi- 
tive lo  the  price  of  umnaun.  The  breeder  will 
exploit  about  70  per  cent  of  the  energy  con- 
tent In  uranium,  whereas  the  light  water 
reactors  built  today  exploit  only  1  per  cent  of 
the  energy  content.  In  lact.  the  breeder  will 
permit  us  to  use  what  is  a  major  potenti.il 
asset  in  the  United  States  and  that  is  the 
vast  amounts  of  depleted  uranium  left  over 
from  our  weapons  program,  which  could  fuel 
breeders  for  almost  a  century. 

<?.  The  United  Stales  lias  .-^pcnt  more  than 
2u  years  and  about  $S00  million  on  brcedc- 
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research.  The  AEC  is  about  to  enter  into  a 
contract  for  the  first  breeder  demonstration 
plant,  which  is  to  be  located  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  When  can  the  country  expect  to  see 
coninicrcial  electricity  from  the  breeder? 

A.  Presideut  Nixon  has  Indicated  that  we 
■:iould  have  an  operating  '•de«io"  plant  by 
'.•.180,  and  that  continues  to  be  our  objec- 
;.ve.  We  will  be  very  close  to  that  and  I  hope 
we  beat  it.  We've  Ironed  out  all  the  outstand- 
ing problems  except  for  the  site,  which  we're 
now  looking  at.  There  are  four  or  five  sites 
under  consideration.  There  will  be  a  second 
demo  plant  located  outside  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  Our  best  Judgment  is  that  the  first 
commercial  breeders  would  be  coming  in  after 
1985. 

Q.  Feu;  Americans  understand  the  concept 
of  the  fast  breeder.  Can  you  describe  how  it 
would  work  and  can  you  discuss  its  safety 
aspects? 

A.  The  fast  breeder  is  Just  what  the  name 
suggest.  Fast  or  highly  energetic  neutrons 
are  produced  In  the  fission  process,  and  are 
absorbed  by  the  fertile  uranium-238.  The 
absorption  of  neutrons  converts  the  uranl- 
um-238  Into  plutonium-239.  which  can  bo 
used  as  fuel.  We  anticipate  that  in  10  years' 
time  a  fast  breeder  would  produce  twice  as 
much  fuel  as  was  consumed. 

On  the  safety  aspects,  a  better  understand- 
ing seems  to  be  developing.  For  example,  the 
power  densities  will  be  about  six  times  higher 
in  the  breeder  than  they  are  in  the  light  water 
reactor.  That  means  that  if  all  of  the  coolant 
were  lost  from  around  the  fuel,  it  is  more 
difBcult  to  dissipate  the  leftover  heat  to  avoid 
melting  the  fuel.  But  in  the  breeder  there  is 
far  less  likelihood  of  losing  the  coolant  even 
in  the  case  of  an  instantaneous  dou'ole-ended 
major  pipe  rupture.  The  reason  is  that  liquid 
sodium  is  used  to  cool  the  hot  reactor  core 
instead  of  water.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  to  remember  about  sodium  as  a  reac- 
tor coolant  Is  that  Its  boiling  point  is  a^Jout 
1 .600  degrees  P..  and  conssquently  It  does  not 
have  to  be  pressurized  like  water.  Because  It 
won't  be  pressurized,  one  aTolds  any  chance 
of  a  major  loss-of-coolant  accident  through 
blow-down,  when  loss  of  pressure  turns  very 
hot  cooling  water  instantaneously  Into  steam. 
That  can't  happen  with  a  liquid  metal  cool- 
ant, because  the  coolant  won't  be  ander 
significant  pressure. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  hot  sodium  Is 
tricky  to  handle,  that  it  reacts  niiOldly  on 
contact  with  air  or  moisture.  The  design  calls 
for  the  steel  coolant  system  to  be  sxirrounded 
by  nitrogen,  so  that  if  there  are  leaks  of 
sodium  there  won't  be  any  serious  reaction 
of  the  hot  liquid  metal  with  oxygen.  I  shr)uld 
also  point  out  that  liquid  sodium  is  not  a  new 
coolant.  We  and  others  throughout  the  world 
have  used  it  in  reactor  plants  safely  for  over 
20  year?  More  than  a  dozen  sodium-cooled 
reactors  have  operated  over  this  periijd  of 
time.  Sodium  has  been  used  in  the  ;;bR-IT 
Ian  experimental  breeder  reactor  in  Arco. 
Idaho]  for  over  eight  years,  and  It  was  use<l 
for  three  years  as  the  coolant  In  the  world's 
second  nuclear  submarine,  the  Seawolf. 

Q.  Once  nucUar  power  becomes  really  big 
buuness  the  question  of  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  wastes  comes  up  How  does  the 
AEC  plan  to  store  its  wastes  once  the  nuclear 
garbage  begins  to  pile  up? 

A.  Since  the  quantities  of  accumulated 
wastes  are  small,  we  do  not  have  to  begin 
storming  high-level  wastes  from  the  com- 
mercial power  reactors  In  a  separate  repoal- 
tory  until  about  1960.  What  we  plan  to  do  Is 
to  develop  surface  storage  facilities  at  the 
same  time  that  we  continue  to  investigate 
geologic  storage  in  a  variety  of  configura- 
tions. We  have  put  off  any  decision  to  move 
Into  underground  geologic  storage  because 
the  decision  seemed  to  be  an  Irreversible  one. 
There  has  been  concern  about  the  effects  of 
the  long-term  dissipation  of  heat  from  the 
solid  wastes  on  salt  formations.  There  Is  also 
concern  that  once  placed  underground,  the 


wastes  cottld  become  Irretrievable.  I  think 
further  experimentation  will  resolve  these 
uncertainties,  but  until  such  time  as  these 
uncertainties  are  resolved  we  plan  to  have  an 
acceptable  alternative — the  capability  for 
storing  such  high-level  solid  wastes  safely 
above  ground. 

One  of  the  problems  in  salt  storage  is  that 
you  must  dissipate  heat  by  natural  means  In 
a  relatively  confined  area,  with  the  salt  close- 
ly packed  around  the  cylinders,  where  one 
would  want  to  watch  what  the  dissipated 
heat  might  do  to  the  salt  and  to  the  other 
geologic  structures  adjoining  the  salt.  At  the 
surface  we  can  use  methods  by  which  the 
heat  ts  readily  dissipated,  we're  able  to  cool 
the  cylinders  and  we're  able  to  watch  them 
for  leaks.  We're  also  able  to  move  these 
wastes  from  one  storage  vault  to  another  or 
re-can  them  if  a  leak  should  occur.  Don't 
forget,  these  wastes  will  be  solified.  There 
will  be  no  liquids  to  worry  about. 

The  amount  of  wastes  will  be  very  small 
when  the  waste  storage  program  begins,  no 
matter  where  we're  putting  it.  A  1  million 
kilowatt  plant  will  produce  about  a  cubic 
meter  of  high-level  waste  per  year.  All  of  the 
high-level  wastes  that  will  be  generated  by 
the  year  2000  will  require  no  more  than  30 
acres  of  total  storage  area,  even  If  we  store 
the  wastes  above  ground. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


DRUG  TRAFFIC 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Wolff),  is 
recognized  for  5  minute.s. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  held  a  press  conference  to 
refute  charges  made  in  a  syndicated  col- 
umn yesterday  that  some  26  tons  of 
opium  destroyed  by  the  Thai  Govern- 
ment on  March  7,  1972,  may  not  have 
been  entirely  opiiun. 

At  this  press  conference,  it  was  ad- 
mitted for  the  first  time  that  about 
$1  million  of  U.S.  funds  were  spent  for 
resettlement  of  certain  KMT  irregular 
forces  in  Thailand  in  connection  with  the 
so-called  seizure  of  the  26  tons. 

I  must  strenuously  protest  the  outright 
deception  involved  in  the  buying  of  this 
quantity  of  opium.  No  American  or  Thai 
official  statement  or  any  press  dispatch 
ever  mentioned  that  U.S.  funds  were  in- 
volved in  this  so-called  seizure  which  has 
been  cited  again  and  again  by  admin- 
istration spokesmen  as  evidence  of  Tliai 
cooperation  to  halt  the  drug  traffic. 

If  the  United  States  did  buy  up  opium 
and  see  to  it  that  it  was  destroyed,  then 
the  action  might  be  defended.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  BNDD,  all  we  did  was  pay 
and  in.spect  part  of  it  before  it  was 
burned.  Meanwhile,  it  was  the  Thais  who 
collected  it,  tested  it  at  the  time  of  col- 
lection, and  ultimately  destroyed  it. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  BNDD  might 
clear  this  matter  up.  However,  all  that 
has  happened  is  that  the  new  question  of 
U.S.  involvement  in  this  case  has  sur- 
faced and  the  BNDD  spokesman  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  not  even  read  the 
official  interagency  report  upon  which 
the  Anderson  column  had  been  based. 

Therefore,  I  renew  my  request  for  this 
additional  documentation  in  this  mat- 
ter so  that  we  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  may  have  the  Information 
available  to  us  for  our  study  and 
consideration. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  ^at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoNCALio,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hebert,  for  60  minutes,  August  3. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  McCoLLisTER  in  three  instances, 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Carlson. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  MizELL  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Bray  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Steele  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Ltjjan. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Prenzel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Saylor  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Raricjk  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  RousH. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Waldix  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 
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SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
pte  of  the  follo'wing  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2101.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Juanito 
Segismundo,  to  the  corrmilttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2478.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
•the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  Indians  of 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation.  Idaho,  as  repre- 
.seiilatives  of  the  Lemhi  Tribe,  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  326-1.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2826.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Susan  A. 
Quillina:  to  the  Committee  on  t!ie  Judiciary. 

S.  2829.  An  act  to  strengthen  interstate  re- 
porting and  interstate  services  for  parents  of 
runaway  children;  to  conduct  research  on  the 
size  of  the  runaway  youth  population;  for 
the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  temporary  housing  and  counseling 
services  for  transient  youth,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

S.  3099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Koton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3155.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marc  Stan- 
ley L.  Koch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  Resolution  to  recog- 
nize Thomas  Jefferson  University,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  as  the  first  university  in  the  United 
States  to  bear  the  full  name  of  the  third 
President  of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  en 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  whi<di  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6745.  An  act  to  amend  section  122  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  transfer 
certain  counties  of  the  central  division  of 
the  Judicial  district  of  South  Dakota; 

H.R.  12979.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  recall  of  re- 
tired commissioners  of  ihe  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  for  temporarj-  assignments:   and 

H.R.  13435.  An  act  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Bas-in  by  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  Sunday 
In  October  1972  as  "National  Shut-in  Day." 


2203.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations dvu-ing  the  fiscal  year  1973  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  mlssUes,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  other  weapons,  and  mUltary 
construction,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlc««. 

2204.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  facts  in  each  application  for  conditional 
entry  into  the  United  States  under  section 
203(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  for  the  6-month  period  ended  June 
30.  1972,  pursuant  to  section  203(f)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jvtdlciary. 


ADJOURNTtlENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(&t  3  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wedes- 
day,  August  2,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tlie  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  13697.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  title  14.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  flag  officer  struc- 
ttire  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-1271 1 . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  14891.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize Involuntary  active  duty  for  Coast 
Guard  reservists  for  emergency  augmentation 
of  Regular  forces:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  92-1272 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  16029.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-1273).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  ou  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  610.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  620. 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  92-1274).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  9092.  With  amend- 
(Rept.  No.  92-1275).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Uniier  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  refen*ed  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 

H.R.  16117.  A  bill  to  provide  for  suitable 
work  of  art  in  Federal  buildings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BERGLAND: 

H  R.  16118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
CTtrity  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  illness, 
financed  In  whole  for  low-Income  groups 
through  issuance  of  certificates,  and  in  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  allowance  of 
tax  credits:  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Conamlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CABELL  (by  request) : 

H.R.  16119.  A  bin  to  provide  for  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  of  the  mass  transit  bus 
system  engaged  In  scheduled  regular  route 
operations  in  the  National  Capital  area,  and 
for  other  purpoees:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Bv  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  16120.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  assure  Federal  sup- 
port for  vocational  education  for  Junior  high 
school  students;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  16121.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  full-time  students  under  the 
age  of  21  and  of  other  persons  under  the  a?3 
of  18:  to  \he  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H  R.  16122.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
international   control   of  the  production  of. 
and   traffic   in.  opium,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI : 

H.R    16123.  A  bill  to  provide  free  postage 
for  parcels  mailed  to  disaster  areas:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Clrtl  Service. 
By  Mr.  PISH : 

H.R.  16124.  A  bill  tc  amend  section  205  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  ou 
Public  Works. 

BvMr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  16125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act.  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  handicapped  individuals  establish- 
ing or  operating  small  business  concerns, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  ou 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 

H.R.  16126.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  cf 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  to  exempt  from 
payment  of  the  excise  tax  on  certain  motor 
vehicles  which  are  operated  between  the 
State  of  Maryland  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
whose  owners  have  paid  the  excise  tax  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  those  States:  to  tl->e 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  i6127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ual'e.l 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  to  provide  for 
grants  to  local  public  housing  agencies  to 
asi:ist  in  financing  security  arrangements  di- 
signed  to  prevent  crimes  and  otherwise  in- 
sure the  safety  and  well-being  of  low-rem- 
housiug  tenants;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (by  request)  : 

HR.  16128.  A  bill  to  revise  certain  duties 
of  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  relat- 
ing to  the  audit  of  Government  corporatlor.s 
and  certain  revolving  fund  accounts:  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverrmient  Operations, 

HM.  16129.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 30,  1964.  relating  to  the  use  of  siatlsticai 
sampling  procedures  on  the  examination  of 
vouchers;  to  the  Committee  on  Govemine.  t 
Operations, 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 

H,R.  16130.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  Vnited 
States  holds  In  tnist  for  the  pueblo  of 
Santa  Ana  certain  public  donuiin  lauds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  M- 
fairs. 

H.R.  16131.  A  bin  to  declare  that  the  Unitrd 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Sant;\ 
ATia  certain  public  domain  lands;  to  t^-.e 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affa.r'^. 

H H.  16132.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  pueblo  of  Sant  .i 
.\na  certain  public  domain  lauds:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  ACairs. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

HR.  16133.  .\  bill  to  amend  title  18  to 
penalize  the  tise  of  firearms  in  all  crimes 
and  to  forbid  plea  bargaining  in  connection 
with  such  crimes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 

H.R.  16134.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure  Act  of  1948;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SmiNGEx)  : 

HR.  16135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic  treat- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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H  R.  16136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  Increased  fines  lor 
violation  of  the  motor  carrier  safety  regula- 
tions, to  extend  the  application  of  civil 
penalties  to  all  violations  of  the  motor  car- 
rier safety  regulations,  to  permit  suspension 
or  revocation  of  operating  rights  for  viola- 
tion of  safety  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  16137.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1306(a) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
thorize the  Investment  of  the  war  rislc  In- 
surance fund  In  securities  of.  or  guaranteed 
by.  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY ; 

H.R.  16138.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to 
certain  railroads  in  order  to  restore  or  re- 
place essential  facilities  and  equipment  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  natural 
disasters  during  the  month  of  June  1972; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Bf    Mr.    WYMAN     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Waldh:,  Mr.  Harvxy, 


Mr.    Landcrebe,    Mr.    Mallart,    Mr. 

Derwinski,  Mr.  Gubser,  Mr.  Archer, 

Mr.    Waoconner,    Mr.    Collier,    Mr. 

HoGAN,  and  Mr.  Keating)  : 

H.R.  16139.    A   bin   to   amend   the   Federal 

Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 

1949    to   prohibit    the    making    available    of 

Government  procurement  sources  to  Federal 

grantees  and  contractors;  to  the  Committee 

on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    CLANCY     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Devine.    Mr.    Hunt,    Mr.    King,    Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Collier, 
Mr.  Del  Clawson,  and  Mr.  Michel)  : 
H.  J.  Res.  1267.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
amendment     to     the     Constitution     of     the 
United    States    to    permit    the    Congress    to 
provide  by  law  for  the  imposition  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  death  penalty  in  the  case  of 
certain  crimes  involving  aircraft  piracy;    to 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    FRASER     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.    Rosenthal,    and    Mr.    White- 
Hurst)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1268.  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
an   immediate  and   appropriate  moratorium 


on  the  lulling  of  polar  bears;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  CHAPPELL: 

H.  Res.  1072.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  establish  advisory 
guidelines  which  recommend  that  certain 
physical  violence  not  be  broadcast  over  tele- 
vision during  certain  time  periods,  because 
such  violence  is  not  suitable  to  be  viewed 
by  children;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  Of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Btrnes  of  Wisconsin ) : 

H.  Res.  1073.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
employment  of  additional  personnel  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  ICHORD  presented  a  bill  (H.R.  16140) 
for  the  relief  of  John  W.  HoUis,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SEl^ ATE— Tuesday,  August  1, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland". 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Infinite  and  Eternal  Spirit.  In 
whose  will  all  events  move  and  have  their 
meaning,  we  who  are  finite  and  know  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth  offer  to  Thee 
the  love  of  our  hearts  and  the  service  of 
our  lives.  Whatever  the  day  may  bring  of 
success  or  failure,  of  reward  or  disap- 
pointment, enable  us  to  turn  it  into  a 
testimony  of  Thy  grace  and  grow  in  wis- 
dom and  in  character.  Help  us  to  distill 
from  each  experience  a  new  joy  and 
beauty  of  life  which  does  not  turn  from 
diCBculty  nor  flinch  in  hardship  but  moves 
steadily  onward  for  the  making  of  a  bet- 
ter world  according  to  Thy  will.  Grant 
that  all  our  leaders  and  all  who  follow 
them  may  heed  Thy  written  word,  "Com- 
mit thy  ways  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also 
in  Him  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths." 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  31,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  very  re- 
markable report  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws,  which  was 
appointed  pursuant  to  an  amendment  in 
the  bill  relating  to  industrial  safety, 
which  amendment  I  had  the  honor  to 
offer,  and  which,  Mr.  President,  repre- 
sents a  drastic  improvement  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  system  as  we  all 
know  it,  and  fully  justified  the  action 
which  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives confirmed,  of  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  the  author,  for  appoint- 
ment of  this  commission,  and  I  believe 
requires  Federal  legislation. 

The  point  of  my  statement  this  morn- 
ing is  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  the  fact  that  legis- 
lation is  desirable  and  necessary,  and  to 
state  my  intention  to  introduce  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  and  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  report  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission  as  author- 
ized by  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1970  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  introduc- 
tion and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Major  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 
introduction 

Congress,  In  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  declared  that:  the  vast 
majority  of  American  workers,  and  their 
families,  are  dependent  on  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  their  basic  economic  security  in 
ihe  event  such  workers  sutler  disabling  In- 
Jury  or  death  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment; and  that  the  full  protection  of  Ameri- 
can workers  from  job-related  injury  or  death 
requires  an  adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable 
system  of  workmen's  compensation  as  well  as 


an  effective  program  of  occupational  health 
and  safety  regulation.  .  .  . 

Congress  went  on  to  find,  however,  that: 
In  recent  years  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  fairness  and  adequacy 
of  present  workmen's  compensation  laws  in 
the  light  of  the  growth  of  the  economy,  the 
changing  nature  of  the  labor  force.  Increases 
in  medical  knowledge,  changes  in  the  haz- 
ards associated  with  various  types  of  employ- 
ment, new  technology  creating  new  risks  to 
health  and  safety,  and  increases  in  the  gen- 
eral level  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

For  these  reasons.  Congress  established  the 
National  Commission  on  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  La'-s  to  "undertake  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  evaluation  of  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws  in  order  to  deter- 
mine If  such  laws  provide  an  adequate, 
prompt,  and  equitable  system  of  compensa- 
tion." The  Act  required  that  a  final  report, 
containing  a  "detailed  statement  of  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Commission,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  advisable,"  be  transmitted  by  the 
Commission  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  July  31,  1972. 
Activities  of  the  Commission 

On  June  15,  1971,  the  President  appointed 
15  Commission  members,  representing  State 
workmen's  compensation  agencies,  business, 
labor,  insurance  carriers,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, educators,  and  the  general  public. 
In  addition,  the  Act  designated  three  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  cabinet  as  Commis- 
sioners. 

The  Commission  faced  a  formidable  task. 
We  were  asked  to  evaUiate  56  diverse  Juris- 
dictions and  16  specific  topics,  many  com- 
plex. Our  effective  working  period  was  less 
than  a  year.  We  resolved  at  our  first  meeting 
to  meet  our  deadline  despite  the  advantages 
that  would  have  flowed  from  additional  time. 
We  made  this  decision  because  Important 
and  pressing  Issues  dictated  prompt  action. 
The  Congress  had  expressed  a  keen  sense  of 
urgency  about  workmen's  compensation  in 
setting  the  July  31  deadline.  The  Commis- 
sion members  and  staff  have  responded  to 
this  urgent  concern  with  their  best  effort. 

The  Commission  has  had  an  active  and 
productive  year.  Since  its  first  meeting,  on 
July  21,  ig"?!,  ten  additional  meetings  have 
been  held  to  develop  the  plan  and  review 
the  substance  of  this  Report.  In  total,  the.<!e 
sessions  consumed  32  days  with,  on  the  aver- 
age, 17  Commissioners  In  attendance. 

In  addition  to  the  meetings,  the  Commis- 
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slon  held  nine  public  hearings  for  a  total  of 
18  days.  These  hearings  Included  three  in 
Washington,  plus  regional  hearings  In  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 
and  New  York.  Because  the  first  hearing  was 
scheduled  on  short  notice,  only  10  Commis- 
sioners were  able  to  attend.  For  the  subse- 
quent eight  hearings,  never  were  fewer  than 
15  Commissioners  present.  More  than  200 
witnesses  appeared.  The  edited  transcript  of 
the  hearings,  to  be  published,  is  expected  to 
exceed  800  printed  pages. 

A  full-time  staff  of  30  employees  assisted 
the  Commissioners.  The  professional  staff  in- 
cluded 'feconomists,  lawyers,  physicians,  stat- 
istician^ and  others  specialising  in  work- 
men's TJompensation  and  rehabilitation.  More 
than  200  documents  were  provided  to  the 
Commission  by  the  staff.  Including  selections 
from  previous  publications  and  original  re- 
ports based  on  staff  surveys  and  studies. 

The  Commission  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  government  agencies,  pri- 
vate firms.  Institutions,  and  individuals  for 
the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys  and  the 
preparation  of  repca-ts  to  be  published  by  the 
Commission.  These  publications  include  a 
Compendium  on  Workmen's  Covipensation, 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  Issues  and 
Information  concerning  workmen's  com- 
pensation, and  a  series  of  Supplemental 
Studies  which  examine  selected  issues  in  de- 
tail. As  the  Compendium  and  Supplemen- 
tal Studies  were  prepared  and  edited  by  In- 
dependent scholars,  the  Commission  as- 
sumes no  responsibility  for  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  these  publications.  With  some 
of  these  ideas  the  Commission  disagrees. 
Nonetheless,  the  material  was  valuable  to 
the  Commission  and  Is  being  published  in 
order  to  encourage  further  studies  and  ap- 
praisals of  workmen's  compensation. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  views 
presented  at  our  hearings  and  by  our  staff 
and  contractors.  The  issues  have  been 
analyzed  thoroughly  in  our  formal  sessions, 
correspondence,  and  conversations.  Although 
we  have  given  serious  attention  to  prevlotis 
recommendations  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion programs,  such  as  the  widely  approved 
standards  published  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  and  the  Model  Act  published  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  we  as- 
sumed as  our  responsibility  a  complete  re- 
examination of  workmen's  compensation  In 
light  of  the  historical  changes  noted  by  Con- 
gress. We  have  evaluated  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  the  "fairness  and  adequacy  "  of 
the  program  launched  more  than  50  years 
ago.  We  have  concluded  there  is  a  substan- 
tial and  vital  role  for  workmen's  comjyensa- 
tlon  in  contemporary  America. 

Tlie  main  body  of  our  Report  contains 
three  parts  which  lead  to  this  broad  con- 
clusion. The  general  objectives  of  a  modern 
workmen's  compensation  program  are  dis- 
cussed in  Part  One.  A  detailed  evaluation 
of  the  present  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
gram and  our  recommendations  follow  in 
Part  Two.  In  Part  Three,  we  discuss  the 
future  of  workmen's  compensation. 

r^iese  three  parts  are  summarized  below. 
Many  supporting  data  and  analyses  are  con- 
tained in  the  corresponding  sections  of  the 
Report.  References  for  factual  information 
in  the  Report  are  Included  in  the  Compen- 
dium. 

Part  I.  Objectives  for  a  Modern  Workmen's 
Compensation  Program 
There  are  five  major  objectives  for  a  mod- 
em workmen's  compensation  program:  four 
of  them  basic  and  an  equally  Important  one 
that  supports  the  others. 

The  fotir  basic  objectives  are: 
Broad  coverage  of  employees  and  of  work- 
related  Injuries  and  diseases 
Protection  ahould  be  extended  to  as  many 
workers  as  feasible,  and  all  work-related  in- 
juries and  dlseaaes  should  be  covered. 


Substantial  protection  against  Interruption 
of  Income 
A  high  proportion  of  a  disabled  worker's 
lost  earnings  ihould  be  replaced  by  work- 
men's compensation  benefits. 

Provision  of  suflBcient  medical  care  and 
rehabilitation  services 

The  Injured  worker's  physical  condition 
and  earning  capacity  should  be  promptly  re- 
stored. 

Encouragement   of   safety 

Economic  incentives  in  the  program  should 
reduce  the  number  of  work-relaied  injuries 
and  diseases. 

The  achievement  of  these  four  basic  ob- 
jectives is  dependent  on   a  fifth   objective: 
All  eir.ctlve  .'system  for  delivery  of  the 
benefits  and  services 

The  ba^ic  objectives  should  be  n-.et  com- 
prehensively and  efficiently. 
Part    II.    Evaluation    of    State    Workmen's 

Compensation      Programs     and     Selected 

Recommendations 

Congress  in  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1970  specified  that  our  study 
and  evaluation  should  Include,  "without  be- 
ing limited  to,"  16  subjects.  We  believe  this 
evaluation  will  be  most  significant  if  those 
subjects  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  five 
objectives  cited  above.  Accordingly  the  16 
subjects  are  listed  below  (Figure  A)  with 
reference  to  the  objectives  most  pertinent 
and  with  a  citation  of  the  chapter  in  the 
Report  which  deals  most  extensively  with 
the  respective  topics. 

In  addition  to  the  five  objectives,  another 
basis  for  otir  evaluation  is  the  Congressional 
directive  to  determine  if  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws  provide  an  "adequate, 
prompt,  and  equitable"  system.  We  use  "ade- 
quate" to  mean  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
or  objectives  of  the  program;  thus,  we  ex- 
amine whether  the  resources  being  devoted 
to  workmen's  compensation  income  benefits 
are  sufficient.  We  use  "equitable"  to  mean 
fair  or  Just;  thus,  we  examine  whether  work- 
ers with  similar  disabilities  resulting  from 
work-related  Injuries  or  dlsesises  are  treated 
similarly  by  different  States.  (See  Glossary 
for  full  definitions  of  these  and  other  terms.) 

A  modern  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
gram should  provide  broad  coverage  of  em- 
ployees and  work-related  Injuries  and  dis- 
eases. 

Coverage  of  emplovees  [  Section  27  ( d )  ( I ) 
(C)]. 

Although  the  percentage  of  employees 
covered  by  workmen's  compensation  Is  In- 
creasing. State  and  Federal  programs  now 
reach  only  about  85  percent  of  all  employees. 
This  coverage  is  Inadequate.  Inequity  re- 
Etilts  from  the  wide  variations  among  the 
States  in  the  proportion  of  their  workers 
protected  by  workmen's  compensation.  Thir- 
teen States  cover  more  than  85  percent  of 
their  workers,  contain  more  than  half  of  the 
nation's  labor  force,  but  15  States  cover  less 
than  70  percent.  Inequity  also  results  be- 
catise  the  employees  not  covered  usually  are 
those  most  in  need  of  protection:  the  low- 
wage  workers,  such  as  farm  help,  domestics, 
casual  workers.  ai\d  employees  of  small  firms. 
Tlie  lack  of  coverage  Is  due  primarily  Uy 
the  statutory  exclusion  of  specific  occupa- 
tions or  classes  of  employers.  Another  im- 
portant factor  is  the  persistence  in  some 
States  of  a  tradition  that  coverage  be  elec- 
tive. 

Our  recommendations  on  coverage  are  in 
essence  that  coverage  be  extended  so  as  to 
provide  protection  to  most  employees  now 
excluded  and  that  coverage  be  mandatory. 
Elective  coverage  [Section  27(d)  (1)  (I) ). 
Despite  progress  In  recent  decades,  the  laws 
of  more  than  a  third  of  the  States  retain  the 
elective  feature.  Installed  originally  In  def- 
erence to  constitutional  Interpretations  that 
are  largely  Irrelevant  now. 


We  recommend  that  workmen's  compensa- 
tion be  compulsory  rather  than  elective,  (See 
R2.1) 

(In  this  Introduction  and  Summary,  in 
the  interest  of  brevity,  we  have  abbreviated 
and  reworded  some  of  our  recommendations 
contained  In  Chapters  2  through  6.  Each  rec- 
ommendation in  this  summary  contains  a 
reference  to  the  full  text  of  the  recommendn- 
tlons  published  In  these  five  chapters.  R2  1 
Is  the  first  recommendation  In  Chapter  2.) 
Numerical  exemptions  [Section  27(d)  (11 
(C)  1.  Barely  half  the  States  extend  coverage 
to  firms  with  one  or  more  employees,  and 
among  these  are  States  which  exempt  certain 
classes  of  employers,  such  as  charitable 
organizations. 

We  recommend  that  employers  not  be 
exempted  from  workmen's  compensation  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  their  employees,  i  See 
R2J2) 

Exclusions  [Section  27(d)  (1)  (C)  ].  Exclu- 
sions include  such  categories  as  farmworkers, 
casual  and  domestic  workers,  and  employees 
of  State  or  local  goverrunents. 

Farinuorkcrs.  Only  about  a  third  of  the 
States  cover  farmworkers  on  essentially  the 
same  basis  as  other  workers.  Because  of  ad- 
ministrative considerations,  we  recommend 
a  two-stage  approach  to  coverage  for  agricul- 
tural workers. 

A;;  of  July  1.  1973,  coverage  should  be  ex- 
tended to  agricultural  employees  whose  em- 
ployers  annual  payroll  exceeds  $1,000.  By 
Jtily  1.  1975,  coverage  should  be  extended  to 
farniworkers  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
employees.  (SeeR2  4) 

Casual  and  domestic  uorkers.  Alihough 
several  States  cover  some  casual  househhold 
emplovees.  no  State  covers  them  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  other  workers.  The  transient  or 
casual  character  of  domestic  jobs  and  the 
large  number  of  households  argvie  against 
efforts  to  provide  coverage  by  conventional 
means. 

We  recommend  that  by  July  1.  1975.  houfe- 
hold  workers  and  all  casual  workers  be  cov- 
ered under  workmen's  compensation  at  lea.rt 
to  the  extent  they  are  covered  by  Social  Se- 
curity. (See  R2  5i 

Government  employees.  The  laws  of  44 
States  require  coverage  of  some  or  all  State 
employees:  36  States  require  coverage  of  em- 
ployees of  local  governments:  the  other  laws 
are  elective. 

We  recommend  that  workmen's  compensa- 
tion coverage  be  mandatory  for  all  govern- 
ment employees.  (Sec.  R2.6) 

Conflicts  among  State  Laws  [  Section  27 1  d  i 
(1)(M)1.  Employees  who  are  subject  to  the 
laws  of  two  or  more  Jurisdictions  are  often 
uncertain  as  to  where  to  file  a  claim:  The 
claim  may  be  compensable  under  one  State 
law  and  Invalid  under  another,  or.  in  the  ex- 
treme, compensable  under  neither. 

We  recommend  that  the  employee  be  given 
the  choice  of  filing  a  clafm  for  workmen  s 
compensation  In  any  State  where  he  was 
hired,  or  where  his  employment  was  princi- 
pally localized,  or  where  he  was  injured.  (See 
R2.11) 

Coverage  of  Injuries  and  Diseases.  Section 
27(d) (II  (D) 

Substantial  litigation  results  from  efforts 
to  determine  which  Injuries  or  diseases  are 
work-related  and  compensable.  There  are 
both  legal  and  medical  questions  In  each 
claim.  The  medical  question  is  whether  there 
was  in  fact  an  impairment  or  death  caused 
by  an  injury  or  disease  that  was  work-re- 
lated. The  legal  question  Is  whether  the 
worker  has  suffered  dlsabUity.  i.e.,  a  loss  of 
actual  earnings  or  earning  capacity  attribut- 
able at  least  In  part  to  the  work-related 
impairment. 

The  traditional  test  for  determining 
whether  an  injury  or  disease  is  compensable, 
is  that  the  cause  must  be  an  "accident." — 
sudden,  unexpected,  and  determinate  as  to 
time  and  place.  ThU  Interpretation  has  served 
to  bar  compensation  for  most  diseases  and 
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for  injuries  which  were  considered  routine 
and  usual  In  the  place  of  employment. 

We  recommsnd  that  the  "accident"  re- 
quirement be  dropped  as  a  test  for  compen- 
sability. (See  R2.12) 

The  compensability  of  diseases  has  been 
hampered  also  by  the  uncertain  etiology  of 
many  impairments.  Efforts  to  overcome  this 
uncertainty  by  listing  specific  compensable 
diseases  results  in  lack  of  coverage  for  some 
diseases. 

We  recommend  that  all  States  provide  full 
coverage  of  worlc-related  diseases.  (See 
R2.13) 

A  MODERN  WORKMBN'S  COMPENSATION  PRO- 
CR.*M  SHOULD  PROVIDE  SUBSTANTIAL  PROTEC- 
TION   AGAINST   INTERRUPTION    OF    INCOME 

In  general,  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams provide  cash  benefits  which  are  in- 
adequate. The  majority  of  disabled  benefi- 
ciaries receives  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
lost  wages.  In  most  States,  the  niost  a  bene- 
^  flclary  may  receive,  "the  maximum  weekly 
benefit."  is  less  than  the  poverty  level  of  in- 
come for  a  family  of  four.  Moreover,  many 
States  limit  the  duration  or  the  total  amount 
of  cash  payments. 

Payments  are  Inequitable  as  well  as  inade- 
quate. Benefits  differ  widely  from  State  to 
State.  Within  States,  high-wage  workers,  if 
disabled,  receive  a  smaller  proportion  of  their 
lost  earnings  than  do  low- wage  earners  be- 
cause they  are  limited  by  the  celling  of  the 
maximum  weekly  benefits.  Also,  In  some 
■  States,  it  appears  that  benefits  paid  for 
minor  Injuries  are  relatively  more  generous 
than  payments  for  serious  Injuries. 

Many  programs  appear  to  pay  uncontested 
claims  with  reasonable  promptness.  When 
claims  are  contested,  the  record  is  less  satis- 
factory. 

Cash  benefits  are  based  primarily  on  the 
workers  actual  loss  of  wages  or  loss  of  wage 
earning  capacity.  Also,  whether  or  not  they 
suffer  a  loss  of  wages  or  of  earning  power, 
workers  In  many  States  may  receive  cash 
payments  because  of  work-related  Im- 
pairments. 

Benefits  usually  are  computed  as  a  per- 
centage of  gross  pay.  rather  than  spendable 
earnmgs.  Tax  factors  and  the  number  of 
dependents  contribute  to  Inequities  In  this 
approach,  and  the  Inequities  would  be  com- 
pounded if  higher  benefits  were  paid.  The 
traditional  payments  are  two-thirds  of  pre- 
tax wages.  Benefits  calculated  as  80  percent 
of  spendable  earnings  would  better  reflect 
the  worker's  prelnjury  economic  circum- 
stances and  cost  the  system  little  more.  The 
small  increase  in  cost  would  in  any  event 
recognize  the  value  of  the  supplements  on 
fringe  benefits  which  have  been  introduced 
since  the  two-thirds  formula  was  established. 
and  which  are  not  included  in  gross  pay. 

Temporary  total  disability  benefits  | Sec- 
tion 27(d)  (1)  (A)  1  A  worker  who  Is  tempo- 
rarily and  totally  disabled  experiences  a  tem- 
porary and  complete  loss  of  wages.  Benefits 
do  not  begin  unless  the  disability  persists  for 
a  specified  waiting  period.  Usually.  If  the 
disability  continues  beyond  a  specified  qual- 
ifying period,  the  worker  receives  benefits 
retroactively  for  the  time  lost  in  the  waiting 
period.  A  w-orker's  benefit  is  calculated  as  a 
prescribed  proportion  of  his  previous  wages, 
subject  to  minimum  and  maximum  weekly 
benefits. 

Waiting  period  [Section  27(d)(1)(H)). 
The  Department  of  Labor  recommends  a  3 
day  waiting  period  and  a  14  day  retroactive 
period.  In  contrast,  the  Model  Act  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  specifies  a  7 
day  waiting,  and  28  day.  Most  States  meet 
the  standard  of  the  Model  Act.  but  do  not 
meet  the  Department  of  Labor  recommen- 
dation. Although  the  Model  Act  would  pro- 
vide benefits  for  83  percent  of  lost  time,  the 
US  Department  of  Labor  standard  would 
compen.sate  for  93  percent.  The  purpose  of 
the  waiting  and  retroactive  provisions  are  to 


reduce  payments  for  truly  minor  incidents 
and  to  assure  benefits  for  even  moderately 
serious  Injuries. 

We  recommend  that  the  waiting  period  be 
no  more  than  3  days  and  that  the  retroactive 
period  be  no  more  than  14  days.  (See  R3.5) 
Maximum  weekly  benefits.  Both  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Model  Act  recom- 
mend the  maximum  weekly  benefit  should 
be  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  average  weekly 
wage  in  the  State.  The  majority  of  States 
do  not  meet  this  standard:  most  did  in  1940. 
but  since  then  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rise  In  wages.  In  32  States  as  of  January  1, 
1972,  the  maximum  for  a  family  of  four  was 
less  than  60  percent  of  the  State's  average 
wage.  Such  levels  of  payments  are  clearly 
inadequate. 

A  maximum  of  two-thirds  of  the  State's 
average  wage,  coupled  with  a  provision  that 
purports  to  provide  disabled  workers  at  least 
two-thirds  of  their  individual  wages,  pro- 
duces the  anomaly  that  almost  half  of  all 
disabled  workers — those  who  had  earned 
more  than  the  State's  average  wage — would 
receive  less  than  two-thirds  of  their  lost  pay. 
We  recommend  progressive  Increases  in  the 
maximum  weekly  wage  benefit,  according  to 
a  time  schedule  stipulated  in  Chapter  3,  so 
that  1981  the  maximum  in  each  State  would 
be  at  least  200  percent  of  the  State's  average 
weekly  wage.  (See  R3.8  and  R3.9) 

Proportion  of  lost  wages  to  be  replaced. 
The  decision  fixing  the  proportion  of  lost 
wages  to  be  replaced  must  balance  incentives 
to  employers  to  improve  safety  with  Incen- 
tives to  the  disabled  to  take  full  advantage 
of  rehabilitation  services  and  to  return  to 
work. 

We  recommend  that  cash  benefits  for  tem- 
porary total  disability  be  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  worker's  gross  weekly  wage.  The  two- 
thirds  formulation  should  be  used  only  on 
a  transitional  basis  until  the  State  adopts 
a  provision  making  payments  at  least  80  i>er- 
cent  of  the  worker's  spendable  weekly  earn- 
ings. (See  R3.7  and  R3.8) 

Permanent  total  disability  benefits  [Sec- 
tion 27(d)  (1)  (A)  ].  A  worker  is  eligible  for 
permanent  total  benefits  when  he  experiences 
a  complete  loss  of  wages  for  a  prolonged 
period.  In  a  few  States,  a  worker  may  receive 
permanent  total  l>enefits  merely  because  he 
is  unable  to  return  to  his  previous  job. 

We  recommend  that  our  permanent  total 
benefit  proposals  be  applicable  only  in  those 
cases  which  meet  the  test  of  permanent  total 
disability  used  in  most  States.  (See  R3.11) 

Our  position  on  maximum  weekly  bene- 
fits and  the  proportion  of  wages  to  be  re- 
placed is  identical  with  our  recommendations 
for  temporary  total  disability.  The  main  is- 
sues for  permanent  total  disability  benefits 
concern  the  total  sum  allowed  and  the  dura- 
tion of  payments. 

Although  there  is  wide  agreement  that 
payments  for  permanent  total  disability 
should  be  paid  for  life,  we  found  that  19 
States  in  1972  failed  to  comply  with  that 
recommended  standard.  In  15  States,  dura- 
tion of  payments  was  limited  to  15  years 
and  in  11  States  the  gross  sum  payable  was 
less  than  $25,000,  which  is  less  than  the 
average  full-time  worker  In  the  United 
States  earns  in  four  years. 

We  recommend  that  permanent  total  bene- 
fits be  paid  for  the  duration  of  the  worker's 
disability  without  limitations  as  to  dollar 
amount  or  time.  (See  R3.17) 

Relationship  to  other  programs  [Section 
27(d)  (1)  (O)  ).  The  variability  of  benefits 
provided  to  disabled  workers  from  sources 
other  than  workmen's  compensation  aggra- 
vates the  inequities  of  the  system. 

If  our  recommendations  for  increases  in 
the  maximum  weekly  benefit  for  permanent 
total  disability  and  the  removal  of  limita- 
tions of  time  and  duration  are  accepted,  we 
believe  that  these  permanent  total  benefits 
should  be  coordinated  with  other  programs. 
We  recommend   that   the  Social  Security 


benefits  for  permanent  and  total  disability 
be  reduced  in  the  presence  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits.  (See  R3.18) 

Permanent  partial  disability  benefits.  The 
Issues  arising  from  benefits  for  permanent 
partial  disability  are  so  critical  to  the  future 
of  workmen's  compensation  that  the  sub- 
ject warrants  the  highest  priority.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  critical  need  for  corrective  action 
is  matched  by  the  eluslveness  of  the  proper 
remedy,  and  there  is  a  serious  danger  that 
premature  or  insufiiciently  detailed  recom- 
mendations might  only  worsen  the  present 
problems.  These  problems  Include  the  wide 
variation  from  State  to  State  in  the  ratio  of 
permanent  partial  benefits  to  total  beneSts, 
and  the  apparent  tendency  In  some  States  for 
the  payment  of  disproportionately  large  bene- 
fits for  minor  permanent  partial  disabilities 
relative  to  the  benefits  for  major  permanent 
partial  and  permanent  total  disabilities.  Also 
in  some  States,  evaluations  of  the  extent  of 
permanent  partial  disability  often  seem  to  be 
without  consistent  guidelines.  Although  the 
recently  Issued  American  Medical  Association 
Guides  to  the  Evaluation  of  Permanent  Im- 
pairment are  a  welcome  contribution,  they 
are  designed  only  for  the  evaluation  of  Im- 
pairment and  do  not  purport  to  provide  guid- 
ance for  the  evaluation  of  disability,  as  op- 
posed to  Impairment. 

These  apparent  Inconsistencies  and  defi- 
ciencies warrant  a  separate  study  and  report. 
We  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  the  perma- 
nent partial  phase  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation: we  feel  our  responsibility  at  this 
time  is  to  point  to  the  need  for  the  immedi- 
ate commencement  of  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  permanent  partial  benefits. 

Death  benefits.  Death  benefits  consist  of 
payments  to  the  surviving  spouse,  minor 
children,  or  other  dependents  of  a  worker 
who  dies  as  a  result  of  a  work-related  Injury 
or  disease.  Such  benefits  account  for  less  than 
one  percent  of  all  workmen's  compensation 
cases  and  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  total 
payments.  The  limits  on  the  weekly  benefits 
and  on  the  total  duration  or  amount,  as 
found  In  many  States,  result  In  little  overall 
cost  saving  for  the  program  and  are  particu- 
larly 111  founded. 

We  recommend  that  death  benefits  be  at 
least  662/3  percent  of  the  worker's  gross 
weekly  wage.  The  two-thirds  formulation 
should  be  used  only  on  a  transitional  basis 
until  the  State  adopts  a  provision  making 
payments  at  least  80  percent  of  the  spend- 
able earnings  of  the  worker.  (See  R3.20  and 
R3.21) 

We  recommend  that  the  minimum  weekly 
benefit  for  death  cases  be  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  average  weekly  wage  in  the  State.  (See 
R3.26) 

In  death  cases,  we  recommend  that  the 
State's  maximum  weekly  benefit  be  Increased 
until,  by  1981.  the  maximum  represents  200 
percent  of  the  State's  average  weekly  wage. 
(See  R3.23  and  R3.24) 

We  see  no  justification  for  arbitrary  limi- 
tatlor  of  the  amount  or  duration  of  bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  a  deceased  worker. 

We  recommend  that  benefits  In  death 
cases  be  paid  to  a  widow  or  widower  for  life 
or  until  remarriage,  and  In  the  event  of  re- 
marriage we  recommend  that  two  years'  bene- 
fits be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  widow  or 
widower.  We  also  recommend  that  benefits 
for  a  dependent  child  be  continued  until  the 
chUd  reaches  18,  or  beyond  such  age  if  ac- 
tually dependent,  or  at  least  until  age  25  if 
enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  in  any  ac- 
credited educational  Institution.  (See  R3.25) 
Relationship  to  other  programs  [Section 
27(d)  (1)  (O)  ].  Adoption  of  our  recommenda- 
tions win  assure  that  families  of  those  who 
die  from  work-related  causes  will  have 
greater  and  more  continuous  protection  than 
they  might  receive  from  Social  Security. 

We  recommend  that  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
any  payments  received  from  Social  Security 
by  the  deceased  worker's  family.  (See  R3.27) 
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Workmen's  Compensation  Should  Provide 
Sufficient  Medical  Care  and  RehabUitation 
Services. 

Medical  care  and  rehabilitation  services 
contribute  both  a  monetary  and  a  human 
value  to  the  workmen's  compensation  system. 
Medical  benefits  have  a  moneUry  value  of 
one  bUllon  dollars  a  year,  about  a  third  of 
the  charges  to  the  system.  Four  out  of  five 
beneficiaries  receive  medical  services  only. 

In  addition  to  medical  services  from  the 
time  of  Injury  or  detection  of  the  disease, 
the  system  provides  physical  restoration  serv- 
ices, including  surgery  and  physical  therapy, 
guidance  and  instruction  In  restoring  earn- 
ing capabUlties,  and  placement  in  productive 
employment. 

The  record  of  delivering  such  services 
varies.  Performance  of  medical  services  is  rea- 
sonably good  but,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  performance  of  physical  restora- 
tion Is  less  successful.  Vocational  guidance 
and  instruction  services  are  spotty  and  place- 
ment services  for  rehabilitated  workers  are 
generally  inadequate.  These  services  need 
increased  attention  and  coordination. 

Choice  of  physician  [Section  27(d)  (1)  (B)  .1 
Among  the  Issues  that  relate  to  the  quality 
of  medical  care  Is  the  method  of  selecting  a 
physician  for  the  injured  employee.  The  rec- 
ommended standard  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  would  permit  the  em- 
ployee to  select  the  physician  freely  or  In 
accord  with  rules  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation agency.  Half  the  States  use  thU  sys- 
tem. It  can  be  argued  that  such  freedom  for 
the  employee  is  Illusory  or  disadvantageous 
to  one  with  a  work-related  disease  which 
may  be  improperly  diagnosed  by  a  physician 
unfamiliar  with  a  specialized  working  en- 
vironment. Conversely  It  may  be  argued  that 
any  limitation  on  the  freedom  of  choice  is 
an  infringement  on  access  to  independent 
medical  services. 

we  recommend  that  the  worker  be  permit- 
ted the  initial  selection  of  his  physician, 
either  from  among  all  licensed  physicians  In 
the  State  or  from  a  panel  of  physicians  se- 
lected or  approved  by  the  State's  workmen's 
compensation  agency.    (See  R4.1) 

Amount  and  Duration  of  Medical  Bene- 
fit [Section  27(d)  (1)(B)1.  Limits  on  the 
amount  or  dtiratlon  of  medical  care  are 
more  prevalent  for  work -related  diseases  than 
for  injuries.  The  trend  has  been  to  remove 
such  limits  for  Injuries:  41  States  comply 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  standard 
of  full  medical  benefits  for  those  Injured  on 
the  job.  The  trend  has  been  simUar  with 
respect  to  diseases  but  only  35  States  In 
1972  provide  full  benefits.  "Hie  limitations 
apply  largely  to  diseases  activated  by  dust. 
Where  the  statutes  specify  payment  of  "all 
reasonable"  charges,  this  language  has  been 
Interpreted  In  some  States  to  Impose  limita- 
tions on  the  types  of  services  used.  The  wis- 
dom of  limiting  services  according  to  the 
merits  of  an  Individual  situation  is  not  open 
to  challenge,  but  we  oppose  arbitrary  rules 
that  limit  medical  or  rehabilitation  services 
without  regard  to  their  merit.  Such  limits 
can  be  self-defeating  If  they  deny  benefits, 
such  as  prosthetic  devices,  which  restore  a 
patient  to  a  productive  career.  For  the  same 
reasons  we  oppose  coinpromi.se  and  release 
agreements  which  terminate  an  employee's 
right  to  medical  benefits.  Even  when  lump 
sum  payments  are  offered  in  exchange  for 
such  waiver  of  rights,  we  belle^e  the  agree- 
ments should  require  approval  of  the  admin- 
istrative agency. 

We  recommend  there  be  no  statutory  lim- 
its on  the  length  of  time  or  dollar  amotmt 
tor  medical  care  or  physical  rehabilitation 
services  for  any  work-related  Impairment. 
(See  R4.2) 

Supervision  of  quality  care  at  reasonable 
cost.  There  are  no  short  cuts  to  economical 
delivery  of  medical  care  of  satibfactory  qual- 
ity. There  Is  no  substitute  for  consclentiota 


supervision  by  competent  professionals  In 
order  to  Insure  that  a  Job  is  done  well.  Never- 
theless, fewer  than  half  the  States  provide 
such  supervision  within  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation agency.  Supervision  cannot  be 
effective  if  limited  to  a  clerical  review  of  case 
histories.  There  must  be  skilled  observation 
and  authority  to  order  provision  of  neces- 
sary services,  to  curb  excessive  charges,  and 
to  reconmiend  or  require  workmen  to  seek 
appropriate  consultation. 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  States  have  a  medi- 
cal-rehabilitation division  and  only  26  pro- 
vide such  supervision  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  recommended  standards. 

We  recommend  that  each  workmen's  com- 
pensation agency  establish  a  medical  reha- 
bilitation division,  with  authority  to  effec- 
tively supervise  medical  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion services.  (See  R4.5) 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  (Section  27(d) 
(1)(E)|.  Medical  care  would  be  far  more 
effective  If  well  coordinated  with  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.  Such  coordination 
would  require  employers  to  report  promptly 
to  the  medlcal-rehabllltatlon  division  on 
the  condition  of  claimants  who  are  seriously 
disabled.  Simultaneously,  the  claimant 
should  be  Informed  of  his  rights  and  op- 
portunities to  use  restorative,  guidance,  and 
Instruction  services.  Employees  of  the  medl- 
cal-rehabllltatlon division  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  following  the  course  of  such 
services  and  for  assisting  in  their  delivery. 

Although  some  vocational  services  are  pro- 
vided by  Insurance  carriers  and  employers, 
vocational  aspects  of  rehabilitation  are  han- 
dled m  most  States  mainly  by  agencies  that 
rarely  have  more  than  a  tangential  relation- 
ship with  workmen's  compensation  or  phys- 
ical rehabilitation  services. 

Many  disabled  workers  fall  to  receive  voca- 
tional services  partly  because  they  are  not 
aware  of  their  rights,  partly  because  they  lack 
motivation  because  of  a  fear  they  will  lose 
compensation  benefits  If  rehabilitated,  and 
partly  because  they  cannot  afford  the  out- 
of-pocket  costs  of  maintenance  during  In- 
struction. 

We  recommend  that  the  medlcal-rehablllta- 
tlon division  within  each  State's  workmen's 
compensation  agency  be  given  the  specific 
responsibility  of  assuring  that  every  worker 
who  could  benefit  from  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  be  offered  those  services.  (See 
R4.7) 

The  cost  of  such  services  should  be  assessed 
against  the  employers,  if  only  to  assure  that 
rehabUltation  receives  appropriate  attention 
within  the  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
gram. Provision  of  special  maintenance  bene- 
fits during  the  period  of  instruction,  with  the 
sum  and  period  to  be  determined  by  the 
medlcal-rehabllltatlon  division,  would  help  to 
assure  cooperation  of  the  worker  In  the  In- 
strtictlon  program.  A  worker  who  refuses  vo- 
cational assistance  might  aUo  be  subject 
to  denial  of  other  benefits. 

Placement  of  the  disabled  and  use  of  sec- 
ond-injury funds  [Section  27(dt  (1)  (P)  |. 
•Hire  the  Handicapped  "  campaigns  have  a 
much  broader  base  than  workmen's  compen- 
sation. They  aim  to  employ  not  only  those 
disabled  on  the  Job.  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  number  of  disnbled.  but  others,  notably 
veterans. 

The  employer  concerned  with  operating 
costs,  including  premiums  for  workmen's 
compensation  Insurance,  tends  to  be  dubious 
about,  if  not  averse  to.  hiring  anyone  with 
a  preexisting  impairment.  If  ai\  employee 
with  only  one  hand  loses  the  other,  or  if  an 
employee  with  sight  in  only  one  eye  becomes 
totally  blind,  it  is  inequitable  to  burden  the 
employer  with  the  charges  for  the  total  dis- 
ability. For  this  reason,  all  but  four  States 
have  "established  a  subsequent-  or  second- 
injury  fund  which  assumes  responsibility  for 
paying  for  the  compounding  effects  of  a  sec- 
ond Injury.  By  this  means,  the  worker  re- 
ceives In  full  "the  benefits  which  are  high 


right,  but  the  employer  Is  charged  only  for 
the  contributing  effects  of  the  last  Injury 
and  not  for  the  total.  He  is  charged  lor  one 
eye  only:  the  fund  pays  the  balance  of  the 
award  for  total  blindness. 

Unfortimately,  many  employers  appear  to 
have  little  knowledge  of  such  funds.  In  many 
States,  the  funds  themselves  are  insufficient- 
ly financed.  Only  20  States  have  second-in- 
jury funds  with  broad  coverage  of  preexisting 
Impairments.  Coverage  that  is  so  broad  as  to 
cover  virtually  every  employee  would  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  land.  The  Model  Act 
specifies  26  permanent  physical  impairments 
eligible  for  coverage  by  a  second  injury  fund 
and.  in  addition,  covers  any  impairment 
which  is  equivalent  to  50  percent  total  Im- 
pairment. 

We  recommend  that  States  establish  a  sec- 
ond mjxiry  fund  with  a  broad  coverage  of 
preexisting  impairments.  We  recommend 
that  the  second  Injury  fund  be  financed  by 
charges  against  all  carriers.  State  funds,  and 
self-Insuring  employers  In  proportion  to  the 
benefits  paid  each,  or  by  general  revenue,  or 
by  both  sources.  We  urge  State  workmen's 
compensation  agencies  and  carriers,  to  Inter- 
pret eligibility  for  second-injury  funds  lib- 
erally in  order  to  encourtige  employment  of 
the  physically  handicapped  and  to  publicize 
the  programs  to  employers  and  employees. 
(See  R4.10,  R4.11.  and  R4.12) 

Workmen's  Compensation  Should  Encour- 
age Safety. 

Consistent  with  Its  alms  to  protect  main- 
tenance of  income  and  to  deliver  services  of 
high  quality  with  the  maximum  economy, 
workmen's  compensation  also  offers  incen- 
tives to  Improve  the  safety  of  working  con- 
ditions. 

Although  the  supporting  evidence  Is  lim- 
ited, we  believe  that  the  experience  rating  of 
Insurance  premiums  c&n  offer  employers  an 
incentive  to  develop  safe  designs,  practices, 
and  working  arrangements.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  in  Individual  industries  that 
preventive  health  and  safety  programs 
dramatically  improve  productivity  and  re- 
duce lalx>r  costs.  The  spur  to  safety  from 
experience-rating  is  restricted  because  80  per- 
cent of  all  employers  are  too  small  to  be 
eligible  under  present  regulations. 

We  recommend  that,  subject  to  sound 
actuarial  standards,  the  experience  rating 
principle  be  extended  to  as  many  employers 
as  practicable.  (SeeR5.3» 

In  addition  to  the  built-in  stimulus  to 
safety  provided  by  experience  rating,  work- 
men's compensation  also  promotes  safety  by 
expending  substantial  resources  on  accident 
prevention  services.  However,  in  some  St;ites 
there  are  so  many  carriers  writing  workmen's 
compensation  Insurance,  it  is  unlikely  that 
all  provide  effective  safety  programs.  Like- 
wise, some  State-operated  insurance  funds 
and  some  self-insuring  employers  devote  in- 
sufiicient  resources  to  s;ifety  programs. 

We  reconimend  that  insurance  carriers  be 
required  to  provide  loss  prevention  services 
and  that  the  workmen's  compensation  agency 
carefully  audit  these  services.  State  operated 
workmen's  compensation  funds  should  pro- 
vide similar  accident  prevention  services,  un- 
der independent  audit  procedures,  where 
practicable.  Self-lnsurer.s  should  likewise  be 
subject  to  r.udit  with  respect  to  the  ndequrcy 
of  their  safety  programs.   (See  R5  2) 

Tliere  should  be  an  effective  deliver,-  system 
for  workmen's  compensation. 

The  effectiveness  of  workmen's  conipenfo- 
tlon  is  to  be  judged  by  the  progr.ini's  a'olliiy 
to  deliver  the  benefits  and  services  which  ful- 
fill its  basic  objectives 

Six  obligations  of  administration  [Section 
27(dl  (1 1  ( Jl  ]•  I"  ^'I's  connection,  the  pri- 
mary obligations  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation agency  are:  (1)  to  take  initiatives  in 
administering  the  act.  (2)  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing review  and  seek  periodic  revision  of 
both  the  workmen's  compensation  statute 
and  supporting  regulations  and  procedures. 
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based  on  research  findings,  changing  needs, 
and  the  evidence  of  experience,  (3)  to  advise 
employees  of  their  rights  and  obligations  and 
to  assure  workers  of  their  benef.ts  under  the 
UiW,  (4)  to  apprise  employers,  carriers,  and 
rithers  involved  of  their  rights,  obligations, 
;ind  privileges.  (5)  to  assist  voluntary  resolu- 
tions of  disputes,  consistent  with  the  law, 
iCi  and  to  adjudicate  disputes  which  do  not 
vield  to  voKuitary  negotiation.  Adjudication 
■  hould  be  the  least  burdensome  of  these  six 
obligations  if  the  others  are  well  e.xecuted. 

Lefral  Expenses  (Section  27(di(l)(Ki|. 
Originally  it  was  hoped  that  the  program 
would  be  self-administering;  that  employees 
v.ould  protect  tht-ir  interests  without  need 
f'T  legal  ct'Unsel  cr  other  outside  interven- 
tion. The  no-fault  concept  and  prescribed 
Vjenefits.  it  was  assumed,  would  reduce  the 
need  for  litigation.  The  complexities  of  the 
law  and  doubts  about  the  sources  and  nature 
of  impairments  have  dashed  these  expecta- 
tions, although,  given  sufficient  assistance  by 
administrative  agencies,  claimants  might 
have  relied  less  on  privately  retained  counsel 
and  the  system  as  a  whole  might  have  been 
.spared  the  coacomltant  legal  expenses. 

We  recommend  that  att-orneys'  fees  for  all 
parties  be  reported  for  each  case,  and  that 
the  fees  be  regulated  under  the  rule  making 
authority  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
nrlministrator.  iSeeR6. » 

Administrative  organization.  Disputes  on 
rla:ms  in  five  States  are  assigned  imme- 
diately to  the  eeneral  courts.  Adjudicators 
who  handle  workmen's  compensation  cases 
exclusively  have  the  primary  duty  to  re- 
solve di-putes  in  45  States.  Only  if  they  fail 
are  the  decisions  appealed  to  the  courts. 

We  recommend  that  each  State  utilize  a 
v.-orkmen"s  compensation  agency  to  fulfill  the 
administrative  oblipation-;  of  a  modem  work- 
men's compensation  program.   iSee  R6.1) 

In  line  v  I'h  their  traditional  role  of  pro- 
viding a  laborn'.ory  for  experimentation,  with 
variations  suited  to  their  own  experience, 
needs,  or  creativity,  the  .States  have  devised 
a  variety  of  structures  to  administer  their 
workmen's  compensation  program.";.  It  is  dlf- 
fic'ilt  to  evalu.ite  these  strvi'-ttires  outside  the 
entire  political  and  economic  context  of  each 
State.  The  State  Kgencles  vary  remarkably 
in  their  assignment  and  exercise  of  respon- 
sibilities. S'^me  agencies  do  little  but  ad- 
judicate, with  !:mall  regard  for  the  effective 
dell'. ery  of  v. orkmen's  compensation  services 
or  fcr  Their  other  administrative  obligations, 
cited  above  Pfjr  this  reason,  we  advocate  a 
strong  administrative  leadership  with  au- 
thority commensurate  to  the  responsibility, 
empowered  to  supervise  all  employees  except 
the  members  of  the  appeals  board.  One  per- 
son should  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion program  ThLs  empha.sls  on  personnel  as 
a  crucial  factor  In  the  excellence  of  the  sys- 
tem extends  to  the  entire  staff  of  the  agency. 

We  recommend  that,  Insofar  as  practical, 
all  employees  of  the  agency  be  full-time  with 
no  outside  employment,  with  salaries  com- 
mensurate with  this  ful'.-tlme  status.  (See 
R6  5) 

Processing  of  claims.  A  number  of  positive 
ret(.iTunendatiijni.  on  administrative  proce- 
dure appear  In  Chapter  0.  In  this  summary, 
we  uill  mention  only  two.  which  are  Included 
in  the  list  of  subjects  ai^lgiied  to  us  for 
evaluation  by  Congress. 

Tune  litniti  on  filing  claims  [Section  27id) 
( 1  >  ( G  H  •  The  problem  for  an  employee  In 
meeting  the  lime  limit  for  filing  his  claim  is 
particularly  acute  when  his  impairment  re- 
sults from  a  work-related  dl-sease.  A  substan- 
tial lag  may  occur  between  exposure  to  the 
c'loeaae -producing  subbtance  and  the  mani- 
festation or  dlagnofels  of  the  disease.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  recommended  a  flex- 
ible time  limit,  so  that  workers  with  long- 
developing  disablililes  can  still  receive  bene- 
fits, and  about  one-half  of  the  States  meet 
this  recommended  standaj'd. 


We  recommend  that  the  time  limit  for  in- 
itiating a  claim  be  two  years  after  the  date 
the  claimant  knows,  or  by  exercise  of  reason- 
able diligence  should  have  known,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Impairment  and  its  possible 
relationship  to  his  employment,  or  within 
three  years  after  the  employee  first  experi- 
ences a  loss  of  wages  which  the  employee 
knows,  or  bv  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence 
Fhould  have  known,  was  because  of  the  work- 
relp.tccl  impairment.  If  benefits  have  prevl- 
oiLSly  been  provided,  the  claim  period  should 
begin  on  the  date  benefits  were  last  fur- 
nished. (See  R6.13) 

A  Uniform  System  of  Reporting  [Section 
27(d)  (li(L)  |.  An  active  State  agency,  siich 
as  we  have  recommended,  requires  the  receipt 
and  analysis  of  sub.stantial  data.  Most  of 
these  data  may  be  useful  only  within  the 
prirticular  State,  but  there  are  advantages 
which  would  result  from  nationally  uniform 
data  on  several  a-^pects  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation, such  as  promptness  of  payments, 
the  number  of  workers  receiving  the  maxi- 
mum b€ne.*its.  and  the  amount  of  legal  fees. 
At  the  present  time,  most  States  cannot  pro- 
vide this  information  on  any  basis,  and  al- 
most none  of  the  data  can  be  compared 
acros.s  States. 

A  salutary  consequence  of  preparation  and 
dissemination  of  comparable  data  would  be 
the  enhancement  of  one  virtue  of  the  Federal 
Er.stem.  namely  that  States  can  be  labora- 
tories of  experiment  and  learn  from  one 
another. 

In.surance  systems  [Section  27(d)  (1)  (N)  ]. 
Mo.it  workmen's  couipcnsatlon  laws  provide 
that  qualified  employers  self-insure  their 
obligations.  Other  employers  are  required 
to  buy  inour,.nce  from  a  private  carrier 
or  a  State  fund.  Although  private  car- 
riers are  e.xcluded  from  some  States,  they 
provide  63  percent  of  all  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits;  State  funds,  23  percent; 
and  self-insured  employers,   14  percent. 

The  studies  available  to  us  Indicate  that  no 
type  of  insurance  has  a  general  advantage 
o\er  another  in  delivering  services. 

We  recommend  that  States  be  free  to  con- 
tinue their  present  insurance  arrangements 
or.  if  the  States  wish,  to  permit  private  in- 
surance, self-insurance,  and  State  funds 
where  any  of  these  types  of  in.surance  now 
are  absent.  (See  R6.20) 

Protection  afiainst  In^olrcnry.  Special 
means  are  needed  to  protect  employees  in 
the  event  the  employer  falls  to  comply  with 
tlie  insurance  requirements  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  law  or  If  a  carrier  or  employer 
become  insolvent.  Insolvency  is  a  risk  of  the 
free  enterprise  .system,  but  the  penalties 
should  not  be  asses.sed  upon  disabled  em- 
ployees. 

We  recommend  that  procedures  be  estab- 
lished in  each  State  to  provide  benefits  to  em- 
ployees whose  t)eneflts  are  endangered  be- 
cause of  an  insolvent  carrier  or  employer,  or 
becau.se  an  employer  fails  to  comply  with 
the  law  mandating  the  purchase  of  work- 
men's compensation  Insurance.  (See  R6,21) 
Part  III.  The  Future  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation 

Our  inten.slve  evaluation  of  the  evidence 
compels  us  to  crnclude  that  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws  are  In  general  neither  ade- 
quate nor  equitable.  While  several  States 
have  good  programs,  and  while  medical  care 
and  some  other  aspects  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation are  commendable,  strong  points 
too  often  are  matched  by  weak. 

In  recent  year>;.  State  laws  have  improved. 
In  1971,  more  than  300  bills  were  enacted, 
about  100  more  than  customary  In  odd-year 
legislative  session.?.  This  encouraging  burst  of 
activity  nevertheless  failed  to  satisfy  many 
basic  needs.  Of  16  recommendations  for 
workmen's  compensation  published  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  average  State  meets 
only  eight.  The  wide  variation  among  the 
States  also  are  disturbing.   While  9  States 


meet  at  least  13  of  the  recommendations,  10 
States  meet  4  or  fewer. 

An  appropriate  response  to  the  serious  de- 
ficiencies of  workmen's  compensation  has 
been  the  major  concern  of  our  Commission. 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  workmen's  compen- 
sation Is  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
or  Is  there  a  rational  basis  for  continuing  the 
program? 

That  fundamental  question  has  obliged  us 
to  consider  the  possible  alternatives  to  work- 
men's compensation.  We  have  discussed  the 
implications  of  abolishing  workmen's  com- 
pensation and  reverting  to  the  negligence 
.suits,  a  remedy  abandoned  some  50  years  ago. 
'iTiis  option  Is  still  Inferior  to  workmen's 
compensation:  Us  deficiencies  Include  un- 
certainties for  both  employer  and  worker  and 
the  substantial  costs  arising  from  litigation 
ever  the  degree  and  source  of  impairment. 
Such  litigation  also  has  seriotis  adverse  effects 
en  efforts  at  rehabilitation. 

An  even  more  radical  option  Is  the  pro- 
posal to  disassemble  the  program  and  dis- 
tribute the  components  elsewhere.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  problems  associated  with 
partition  are  insoluble,  and  that  the  injured 
worklngman  would  be  adversely  affected. 
Each  of  the  programs  to  which  the  com- 
ponents would  be  assigned  has  at  least  one 
serious  deficiency  compared  to  worklngmen's 
compensation.  For  example,  the  eligibility 
requirements  of  the  Disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  Social  Security  preclude  benefits 
until  the  worker  has  several  quarters  of 
covered  employment.  In  workmen's  com- 
pensation, In  contrast,  the  worker  Is  eligible 
from  the  first  day  he  is  employed.  Also,  we 
do  not  believe  there  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
r.ear  future  a  source  of  medical  care  as  satis- 
factory as  workmen's  compensation.  Under 
most  proposals  for  national  health  Insurance, 
there  are  deductibles  and  other  limitations 
on  benefits  not  found  in  most  workmen's 
compensation  statutes.  The  ultimate  weak- 
ness of  partition,  however,  is  that  there  are 
no  well  established  locations  for  the  two 
most  important  components  of  workmen's 
compensation:  cash  benefits  for  short-term 
total  disabilities  and  cash  benefits  for  long- 
t  rm  partial  disabilities. 

Perhaps  In  another  decade  or  two.  an  at- 
irflctive  alternative  to  workmen's  compen- 
'■ntion  will  emerge. 

For  the  foreseeable  future  we  are  con- 
vinced that.  If  our  recommendations  for  a 
modern  workmen's  compensation  program 
are  adopted,  the  program  should  be  retained. 

The  issue  tlien  becomes  the  final  subject 
a.ssigned  to  us  by  Congress:  what  are  the 
"methods  of  Implementing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission?"  As  we  have  re- 
viewed the  efforts  for  Improvement  by  the 
\arious  States,  It  has  become  apparent  that 
the  answer  to  this  question  Is  the  most  elu- 
sive of  all  that  have  been  raised.  Our  recom- 
mendations are  not  fundamentally  different 
from  those  of  earlier  investigations;  yet  pre- 
vious recommendations  have  won  no  strong 
support. 

Several  reasons  for  the  Indifferent  response 
to  previous  reform  proposals  are  evident.  The 
lack  of  interest  in  or  understanding  of  work- 
men's compensation  by  State  legislators  and 
the  general  public  Is  attributable  in  part  to 
the  complexity  of  the  program.  Various  in- 
terest groups.  Including  employers,  unions, 
attorneys,  and  Insurance  carriers,  have  often 
allowed  their  specialized  concerns  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  general  reform.  And  State 
legislators  and  officials,  even  when  they  have 
been  genuinely  interested  In  reform,  have 
too  often  been  dissuaded  by  the  irrational 
fear  that  the  resulting  Increase  In  costs 
would  induce  employers  to  transfer  business 
to  States  with  less  generous  benefits  and 
lower  costs. 

In  view  of  these  experiences,  we  have  con- 
templated various  strategies  for  Improving 
workmen's  compensation.  Among  those  sug- 
gested at  our  bearings  were  a  complete  Ped- 
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eral  takeover;  retention  of  present  State 
programs  with  only  voluntary  responses  to 
Federal  guidance  or  recommendations;  and 
various  methods  of  combining  the  basic 
State-run  system  with  a  more  active  and  in- 
fluential role  for  the  Federal  government. 

Despite  disagreements  among  the  Com- 
missioners on  some  matters,  such  as  the  tim- 
ing of  certain  methods  for  improving  work- 
men's compensation,  we  all  agree  on  some 
points. 

We  agree  that  the  States  have  the  eco- 
nomic capability  of  responding  to  our  recom- 
mendations. 

Although  our  recommendations  will  In- 
crease the  costs  of  workmen's  compensation 
for  most  States  and  many  employers,  we 
agree  that  employers  and  the  States  have 
the  resources  to  meet  such  costs.  The  States 
have  the  distinct  advantage  of  having  per- 
sonnel and  procedures  In  place:  a  Federal 
takeover  would  substantially  disrupt  estab- 
lished administrative  arrangements.  More- 
over, we  have  seen  no  evidence  that  Federal 
administrative  procedures  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  States. 

We  reject  the  suggestion  that  Federal  ad- 
ministration be  substituted  for  State  pro- 
grams at  this  time. 

Several  Commissioners  believe  that  a  Fed- 
eral takeover  of  workmen's  compensation 
may  be  appropriate  In  a  few  years  if  the  pres- 
ent deficiencies  are  not  corrected  promptly 
but  they  also  believe  these  deficiencies  can 
be  overcome  by  the  States. 

All  Commissioners  believe  the  virtues  of  a 
decentralized.  State-administered  workmen's 
compensation  program  can  be  enhanced  by 
creative  Federal  assistance. 

One  role  for  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
help  the  States  learn  from  one  another.  Our 
hearings  have  Impressed  us  that  a  superior 
method  in  one  State  Is  not  adopted  swiftly  by 
other  States,  a  lag  explained  partially  by  the 
complexity  of  workmen's  compensation.  This 
learning  lag  can  be  shortened  substantially. 
We  urge  the  President  to  appoint  a  Fed- 
eral commission  to  provide  encouragement 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  States. 

This  assistance  could  include  consultation 
on  statutory  amendments  and  improved  data 
and  reporting  systems.  Another  function  of 
the  Commission  would  be  to  develop  addi- 
tional recommendations  to  supplement  ours. 
Some  of  their  recommendations  should  be 
based  on  a  continuing  review  of  permanent 
partial  disability  benefits  and  the  delivery 
system  for  workmen's  compensation.  These 
topics  could  not  be  examined  thoroughly 
during  the  brief  life  of  this  Commission,  and 
are  critical  to  the  overall  design  of  a  modern 
workmen's  compensation  program  and  to  the 
elimination  of  the  most  likely  sources  of 
Inefficiencies  and  excessive  payments  in  the 
present  program. 

All  Commissioners  believe  there  is  another 
potential  role  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
workmen's  compensation.  We  have  sjieclfied 
certain  of  our  recommendations  of  the 
essential  elements  of  a  modern  workmen's 
compensation  program.  We  recommend  that 
compliance  of  the  States  with  these  essential 
recommendations  be  evaluated  on  July  1, 
1975,  and,  if  necessary.  Congress  with  no 
further  delay  in  the  effective  date  should 
then  guarantee  compliance  with  these 
recommendations. 

The  essential  elemeiits  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation recommended  by  this  Commission 
are: 
Compulsory  Coverage  (R.2.1) 
No  Occupational  or  Nvmierical  Exemptions 
to  Coverage  (R2.2,  R2.4,  R2.5,  R2.6  and 
H2.7) 

Full  Coverage  of  Work-Related  Diseases 
{R2.13) 

Full  Medical  and  Physical  Rehabilitation 
Services  without  Arbitrary  Limits  (R4.2  and 
4.4) 

Employee's  Choice  of  Jurisdiction  for  Fil- 
ing Interstate  Claims  (R2.ll) 


Adequate  Weekly  Cash  Benefits  for 
Temporary  Total.  Permanent  Total,  and 
Death  Cases  (R3.7,  R3.8,  R3.11,  R3.12,  R3.15, 
R3.21,R3.23) 

No  Arbitrary  Limits  on  Duration  or  Sum 
of  Benefits  (R3.17.  R3.25) 

If,  after  the  1975  review.  Federal  support 
Is  needed  to  guarantee  compliance  with 
these  essential  recommendations,  they 
should  be  Included  as  mandates  in  Federal 
legislation.  Any  employer  not  covered  by  a 
State  workmen's  compensation  act  would  be 
required  to  elect  coverage  In  an  appropriate 
State.  For  all  employers  in  States  where  the 
scope  of  protection  of  the  State  act  does  not 
include  the  essential  recommendations,  sup- 
plemental insurance  or  self-insurance  to 
provide  this  broader  protections  would  be  re- 
quired. The  normal  eiiforcemeiit  method 
would  be  the  imposition  of  fines  on  non- 
complying  employers.  Most  claims  would  be 
handled  by  existing  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation agencies  using  their  regular  pro- 
cedures, except  that  the  scope  of  protection 
afforded  by  the  State  must  Include  the  es- 
sential recommendations. 

The  Commission  was  tmanlmous  In  con- 
cluding that  congressional  Intervention  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  about  the  reforms  es- 
sential to  survival  of  the  State  workmen's 
compensation  system.  We  believe  that  the 
threat  of  or,  if  necessary,  the  enactment  of 
Federal  mandates  will  remove  from  each 
State  the  main  barrier  to  effective  workmen's 
compensation  reform:  the  fear  that  compen- 
sation costs  may  drive  employers  to  move 
away  to  markets  where  protection  for  dis- 
abled workers  Is  inadequate  but  less  expen- 
sive. There  was  disagreement  concerning  the 
appropriate  time  for  Congressional  action, 
with  a  majority  concluding  that  States 
should  be  given  until  1975  to  act  before  Fed- 
eral mandates  are  enacted  if  States  have  not 
adopted  our  essential  recommendations.  One 
reason  for  the  delay  Is  the  feeling  that  an 
immediate  push  for  congressional  legislation 
would  precipitate  a  confrontation  which 
would  delay  positive  action  at  the  State 
level  pending  the  outcome.  Another  reason 
is  that  many  necessary  reforms  in  the  State 
workmen's  compensation  programs  are  not 
susceptible  to  Federal  mandates.  If  our  man- 
dates immediately  were  adopted  by  Congress 
and  made  applicable  to  the  States,  some 
States  might  fall  to  undertake  the  thorough 
review  of  our  recommendations  that  are  not 
appropriate  as  Federal  mandates. 

If  the  Federal  government  guarantees  the 
adoption  of  our  essential  recommendations. 
If  a  new  Commission  is  established  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  States,  and,  most  im- 
portant. If  those  who  control  the  fate  of 
workmen's  compensation  at  the  State  level 
accept  responsibility  for  the  program's  re- 
form, we  believe  that  soon  the  protection 
provided  by  workmen's  compensation  to  "the 
vast  majority  of  American  workers,  and  their 
families  ...  in  the  event  such  workers  suf- 
fer disabling  injury  or  death  in  the  course 
of  their  employment.  .  .  .  Kill  be)  ade- 
quate, prompt,  and  equitable." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  announced  plans  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion designed  to  implement  recommen- 
dations for  improvements  in  workmen  ".s 
compensation  laws  made  by  the  National 
Commission  on  State  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Laws  in  its  report.  I  am  the 
author  of  the  legislation  which  estab- 
lished the  Commission.  It  is  always 
gratifying  to  see  an  initiative  taken  here 
in  the  Congress  and  this  report  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  to  me  because  it 
completely  substantiates  my  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  inadequacy  of  many 
of  the  existing  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  and  the  corresponding 
need  for  drastic  improvement  in  the  sys- 


tem as  we  know  it.  Tlie  Commission's 
report  states : 

Our  intensive  evaluation  of  the  evidence 
compels  us  to  conclude  that  State  work- 
men's compiensation  laws  are  In  general 
neither  adequate  nor  equitable.  While  sev- 
eral States  have  good  programs,  and  whilJ 
medical  care  and  some  other  aspects  or 
workmen's  compensation  are  commendable, 
strong  points  too  often  are  matched  by 
weak. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  makes  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  drastic 
workmen's  compensation  reform  in 
America  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  to  play  in  insuring  that 
State  programs  are  upgraded  to  meet 
the  legitimate  needs  of  injuied  workers. 
One  of  the  aspects  of  the  report  which 
I  think  deserves  particular  attention  is 
that  the  Commission  found  tliat  State 
laws  are  inadequate  judged  even  by  what, 
had  previously  been  generally  accepted 
standards,  such  as  the  recommendation.s 
promulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  International  Association  of 
Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commis  - 
sions.  and  the  Model  Code  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  but  it  also  went 
further  and  developed  in  its  recommen- 
dations far  more  adequate  criteria  thaii 
have  heretofore  been  utihzed. 

For  example,  the  Conunission  did  not 
accept  what  has  previously  been  the  gen- 
erally agreed  upon  standard  of  66^3  per- 
cent of  the  average  weekly  wage  within 
the  State  for  determining  the  maximum 
benefits  payable  for  temporary  and 
pei"manent  total  disability.  As  noted 
when  I  first  introduced  the  legislation 
which  established  the  Commission,  and 
in  my  testimony  before  the  Commission, 
such  a  maximum  limitation  means  that 
any  employee  earning  over  the  average 
weekly  wage  in  the  State  will  not  get 
reasonable  income  replacement  if  he  suf- 
fers a  disabling  work-related  injury.  The 
Commission  recommends  that  an  in- 
crease in  a  State  maximum  limits  to  100 
percent  of  average  weekly  wages  by  1975 
and  further  stared  increases  up  to  200 
percent  of  average  weekly  wages  by  1981, 
In  my  judgment,  that  is  a  far  more 
reasonable  standard  than  66=3  percent  of 
average  weekly  wage.  It  will  assure  that 
most  workers  actually  receive  adequate 
income  replacement. 

Another  area  in  which  the  Commission 
went  fui-ther  than  prior  efforts  concerns 
the  manner  in  which  most  State  work- 
men's compensation  agencies  are  admin- 
istered and.  particularly,  their  failure  to 
assume  a  more  active  role  in  providing 
assistance  to  injured  workers.  That  in- 
cludes their  failure  to  take  the  initiative 
in  supervising  and  pronding  adequate 
medical  care  and  rehabilitation,  as  well 
as  technical  and.  where  necessarv-.  lecal 
assistance.  All  too  often  workmen's  com- 
pensation agencies  are  little  moi-e  thait 
referees  in  contested  cases  and  do  not 
conceive  of  themselves  or  function  as  the 
guardians  of  the  welfare  of  injured  work- 
ei-s.  As  the  Commission  notes,  that  is  one 
reason  why  the  system  has  become  st^ 
oriented  to  litigation.  Claimants  have 
had  no  choice  but  to  turn  to  private  at- 
torneys for  help.  The  Commission  report 
specifically  addressed  itself  to  this  prob- 
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lem  and  recommends  a  much  more  activ- 
ist approach  by  workmen's  compensa- 
tion agencies  through  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  claimants  and  di- 
rect supervision  of  medical  care  and  re- 
habilitation efforts.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  but  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently overlooked  problems  in  work- 
men's compensation,  anc"  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  in  this  area  are 
among  its  most  important. 

I  have  mentioned  just  two  areas  in 
v.hich  the  Commission  has  made  recom- 
mendations. However,  the  Commission's 
report  actually  covers  the  whole  gamut 
of  workmen's  compensation  problems. 
The  introduction  to  the  report  contains 
a  sxmimary  of  its  main  conclusions  and 
recommendations,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  part  of  the  Commission's 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks.  The  recommenda- 
tions cover  such  areas  as  making  cover- 
age compulsory  rather  than  elective, 
eliminating  exemptions  for  such  cate- 
gories of  workers  as  farmworkers  and 
domestics,  who  need  coverage  as  much  or 
more  than  other  categories  of  employees, 
full  coverage  for  occupational  disease, 
standards  for  temporary  and  permanent 
total  disability  benefits,  the  provision  of 
medical  care  and  rehabilitation  services 
without  limitations  as  to  time  or  amount, 
time  limits  for  filing  claims,  and  other 
important  areas  which  desperately  need 
improvement. 

I  concur  with  virtually  all  of  the  sub- 
stantive recommendations  for  changes 
in  existing  State  laws  and  the  manner 
in  which  State  programs  are  now  being 
administered. 

There  is.  however,  one  aspect  of  the 
Conrunission's  report  which  I  believe  is 
too  timid.  The  Commission's  recommen- 
dations for  implementing  its  substantive 
recommendations  are  for  no  Federal  leg- 
islation to  be  enacted  until  1975.  In  the 
interim,  the  Commission  suggests  that  a 
new  Commi.ssion  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  monitor  the  States'  perform- 
ance and  to  render  the  States  assist- 
ance in  complying  with  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  for  substantive 
changes.  If  the  States  do  not  update 
their  program.s  sufficiently  by  1975.  then 
the  Commission  recommends  that  Ped- 
erai  legislation  be  enacted  under  which 
employers  would  be  required  to  provide 
benefits  in  accordance  with  Federal 
standards.  If  employers  refuse  to  com- 
ply, they  would  be  subject  to  fines  and 
suits  in  the  Federal  district  courts  by 
injured  workers,  with  the  assistance  of 
loobJ  U.S.  attorneys.  These  implementing 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  are 
obviously  dc-jigned  to  mute  the  contro- 
versy that  has  historically  accompanied 
any  attempt  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment become  involved  in  workmen's  com- 
ptn.sation  matters. 

In  my  judgment,  history  and  the  Com- 
nii-sion's  own  report  demonstrate  the 
1  utility  of  rtlying  on  the  recommenda- 
tions alone  as  sufficient  incentive  to  pro- 
duce required  changes  in  State  laws. 
Tlius.  despite  the  recommendations  of 
tJie  Department  of  Labor,  despite  the 
ret  ommendat ions  of  the  International 
Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boiuds 
Hid  Comraifcsions,  and  despite  the  pres- 


tigious model  code  developed  by  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  benefit 
levels  today  replace  less  income  lost  by 
injured  workers  than  they  did  in  1940.  It 
is  true,  ls  the  Commission  points  out, 
that  there  have  been  a  number  of  desir- 
able changes  in  State  laws  in  recent 
years,  particularly  since  the  Commission 
itself  began  to  function.  This  should  come 
a.s  no  surprise,  and  the  Commission's  re- 
port itself  notes  that  many  of  these 
changes  were  probably  attributable  to  the 
threat  of  Federal  action  implicit  in  the 
establi.shment  of  the  Commi.ssion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  momentum  created  by 
the  Commission's  report  to  enact  Fed- 
eral legislation  now  which  will  give  the 
States  a  reasonable  time  to  comply  with 
the  Commission's  substantive  recom- 
mendations, but  at  the  same  time  make 
it  clear  that  if  the  States  do  not  comply, 
the  Federal  Government  must  cure  the 
default. 

I  support  the  Commission's  conclusion 
that  we  ought  not  to  scrap  the  existing 
State  system  in  favor  of  a  totally  fed- 
erally administered  system.  There  is  too 
much  that  is  good  in  the  present  system 
to  justify  starting  all  over  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  States  should  be  given  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  in  which  to  act  to  bring 
their  laws  into  compliance  with  the  mini- 
mum standards  recommended  by  the 
Commission.  But  these  considerations 
hardly  dictate  against  Federal  action.  On 
the  contrary,  we  can  and  should  act  now 
to  spur  the  State  action  that  is  required. 
F\irthermore,  I  also  think  it  is  clear 
that  if  a  State  does  not  comply  with  the 
minimal  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, we  ought  not  to  relegate  injured 
employees  to  court  actions  and  bring 
criminal  proceedings  against  the  em- 
ployer. There  is  a  much  more  simple,  di- 
rect approach  available  which  we  have 
already  utilized  in  connection  with  the 
coal  miners  black  lung  compensation 
proeram.  If  the  States  do  not  comply 
with  the  minimal  reconamendations  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time,  then  a 
Federal  workmen's  compensation  law 
should  go  into  effect  for  the  benefit  of 
employees  working  in  those  States. 

I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  along 
these  lines  in  the  very  near  future,  and  I 
intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  to  it  that  it 
is  given  the  highest  priority.  It  may  even 
be  possible  to  include  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  Commission's 
recommendations  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Long.shoremen's  and  Harbor  'Work- 
er's Compensation  Act  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Through  the  years,  millions  of  injured 
workers  have  been  forced  to  suffer  the 
con.sequences  of  disabling  injuries  under 
State  laws,  of  which  over  50  percent,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commission's  own  find- 
ings, |)rovide  maximum  limitatioi^  on 
benefits  which  are  less  than  the  amount 
needed  to  escape  poverty  under  officially 
accepted  .standards.  In  the  face  of  the 
Commission's  .superb  documentations  of 
the  inadequacies  of  the  present  system,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  American  people 
or  Congress  hliould  be  willing  any  longer 
to  let  archaic  notions  of  States'  rights 


stand  in  the  way  of  bringing  elementary 
justice  to  workers  who  have  become  in- 
jured or  diseased  on  the  job. 

Finally,  while  I  differ  with  the  Cora- 
mission  in  that  I  favor  immediate  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  implement  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations,  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  my  admiration  for  the 
Commis.sion's  report  as  a  whole.  The 
Commission  has  done  a  superb  job  of 
analyzing  the  deficiencies  in  the  present 
system  and  in  formulating  its  recom- 
mendations for  substantive  changes.  I  am 
certain  that,  whatever  happens  in  the 
way  of  Federal  legislation,  this  report 
will  have  a  profound  effect  in  causing 
needed  improvements  to  the  existing 
systems  by  which  we  compensate  and 
treat  injured  workers.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  the  sincerity  and  dedication 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Commission 
and  I  now  publicly  reiterate  what  I  have 
previously  said  when  I  appeared  before 
the  Commission :  This  report  is  not  going 
to  just  gather  dust  on  some  shelf. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  hour  of  10  a.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  im- 
fini.shed  business,  H.R.  15495,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

H  R.  15495,  to  authorize  appropriations 
during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  certain  infltallatlons 
in  connection  with  the  Safeguard  antibal- 
listic  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  ac- 
tive duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  an  amendment  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Yes,  there 
i."^.  an  amendment  pending.  However,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
Govkrn)  was  expected  to  be  here  to 
call  it  up.  There  is  an  order  to  recognize 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

AMKNDMCMT   1381 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  I  can, 
in  good  faith,  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  that  amendment  now  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  add  a  new  title  as 
follows: 

TITLE    VII— LIMITAnON    ON    NEW   OBLI- 
GATIONAL    AtTTHORITY    FOR    THE    DE- 
PARTMENT    OP     DEFENSE,     ^^UTARY, 
FOR  FISCAL  •yEAR  1973 
Sec.  701.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  new  obUgatlonal  authority 
for    the    Department    of    Defense,    Military. 
shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  •77,6«3.000.000  for 
the  nscal  year  beginning  July  1,  lJ>7a. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■nNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  time  of  both  sides,  I  am  about  to 
propound  a  imanimous-consent  request. 
Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of 
debate  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  Augtxst  2. 
1972,  on  the  Brooke  amendment,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  "Vei-mont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  a  perfecting  amendment  not  to 
exceed  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Aiken)  and  the  majority 
leader,  in  this  instance,  or  whomever  he 
may  designate. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  I  just  want  clarification- 
is  that  perfecting  amendment  to  my 
amendment,  or  to  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  the  Brooke 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
Interject  there,  it  would  be  to  the  Cran- 
ston amendment 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Cranston 
amendment,  yes.  I  thought  it  was  the 
Brooke  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
object,  on  the  point  of  the  majority  lead- 
er's controlling  the  time,  it  is  customary 

for  the  floor  leader 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  I  was  tmder 
the  impression  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill  might  be  in  favor  of  it  and  I  was 

trying  to  relieve  him  of  any 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  that  arises,  but  the 
membership  is  in  the  habit  of  coming  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill  for  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  perfectly 
all  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  amend  his  iman- 
imous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  that  the  time 
be  under  the  control,  in  opposition,  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill  or  whomever  he 
may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
imanimous-consentrequest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Cranston  amendment  is  disposed  of, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
1  hour  on  the  Tunney  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
<Mr.  Tunney)  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mis.slsslppi 

(Mr.  STENNIS)  . 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  one  thing  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  is,  what  the  situation 
would  be  if  I  release  the  time  so  that  I 
could  bring  up  the  Tunney  amendment 
after  the  Cranston  amendment,  depend- 
ing on  what  happened  to  the  Cranston 
amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  a 
judgment  for  the  Senator  to  make  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  The  problem  is,  if  I  call 
up  the  amendment  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  Cranston  amendment,  that  would  re- 
quire unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  it, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  does 
not  intend  to  have  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment if  the  amendment  of  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  (Mr.  Cranston) 

passes.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator,  if  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  accommodate  himself,  that  he  give 
up  his  1 !  2  hours  today  and  that  he  per- 
mit me  to  ask  imanimotis  consent  that 
he  be  recognized  after  the  disposition  of 
the  Cranston  amendment  tomorrow  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  his  amendment 
and  if  he  offers  it,  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney >  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  That  is  what  I  would 
like  to  do  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  modify  his  unanimous  con- 
sent request  accordingly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  add  to  that  request,  that  the  1'2 
hours  allocated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ti^nneyi 

today  be  vacated.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I  understand  that  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  that,  on  Wednesday,  to- 
morrow, the  Cranston  amendment  would 
be  called  up,  with  4  hours  being  allotted 
for  debate  on  that  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  4-hour  perlcxl,  the 
Brooke  amendment  would  be  called  up 
and  would  be  subjected  to  debate  for  2 
hours,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
without  a  vote  on  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
■Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkn)  would  be  recog- 
nized for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  Cranston 
amendment,  and  that  debate  on  that 
perfecting  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  iMr. 
Aiken)  will  last  for  1  hour,  at  which 
time  there  will  be  a  vote  on  such  amend- 
ment. Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  correct  in  his  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  what 

is  the  pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Eacleton  >.  The  pending  business  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  iMr.  McGovern),  amendment 
No.  1381. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  speak  to  that  amendment. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Eacleton)  is  now  presiding.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, I  am  glad  to  know  in  advance  of 
his  own  personal  support  of  the  amend- 
ment the  Senate  is  about  to  consider. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  prevent  military 
spending  authority  from  rising  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

My  amendment  would  authorize  mili- 
tary appropriations  of  $77.6  billion,  and 
no  more,  in  fiscal  1973. 

That  amount  is  identical  to  the  fi.«c?.l 
1972  request  for  new  obligatioriial  au- 
thority. And  it  is  slightly  more  than 
actual  spending  in  the  fiscal  year  just 
completed.  It  rejects  nothing  that  the 
administration  says  it  wants  to  buy  this 
year. 

But  it  would  cut  almost  exactly  $4 
billion  from  the  $81.6  billion  in  new 
obUgational  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — exclusive  of  military 
aid.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  pro- 
grams, and  defense-related  activities  of 
other  agencies — that  the  administration 
has  requested  for  fiscal  1973. 

The  net  effect  would  be  to  hold  arms 
appropriations  steady  at  last  year's  level, 
or  slightly  more. 

All  I  propose  is  that  we  pass  by.  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  appropriations  the  President 
has  requested  this  year.  I  suggest  that 
we  refuse  to  accept  now  the  new  obliga- 
tions which  could,  according  to  the 
Brookings  Institution  study,  "Setting 
National  Priorities— The  1973  Budget." 
commit  us  to  an  arms  budget  of  some 
$100  bilUon  a  year  by  1975. 

That  load  is  simply  too  great  for  to- 
day's strained  economy  to  bear.  In  the 
name  of  national  security,  it  would 
undermine  our  safety,  and  debase  the 
real  sources  of  our  strength,  more  than 
anything  else  we  might  do. 

Last  week,  the  President  lectured  the 
Congress  on  the  threat  of  inflation.  He 
told  us  expenditures  must  be  rigidly  con- 
trolled if  we  are  to  find  stable  prices 
again. 

He  suggested  that  the  Congress  is  too 
concerned  about  such  things  as  cleaning 
up  the  heav>-.  putrid  air  which  has  been 
sending  thousands  of  people  to  hospi- 
tals— and  some  to  graveyards — in  our 
major  cities  in  recent  days.  We  will  wors- 
en inflation,  he  says,  if  we  do  somethmg 
at>oiit  that  problem. 

The  President  implied  that  the  Con- 
gress gives  too  much  attention  to  the 
plight  of  older  Americans,  manj-  of  whcin 
have  been  subsisting  on  less  than  we 
spend  to  care  for  the  pandas  at  the  Na- 
tional Zoo.  We  And  that  a  decent  social 
security  system  is  inflationary,  too,  in  the 
eyes  of  this  administration. 

The  President  thinks  »e  have  asked 
too  much  for  schools— to  keep  the  Fed- 
eral sliare  of  school  support  somewhere 
in  hne  with  rising  school  costs  and  to 
prevent  the  crushing  properly  lax  btu-- 

den  from  getting  an.v  worse. 

Mr  President,  as  1  have  traveled  across 

the  coimtry.  I  have  fovmd  in  ever>-  State 

of  the  Union  mounting  concern  about 

the  problem  of  the  school  financmg.  It 
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puts  a  strain  on  homeowners  and  on 
property  owners  In  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try to  sustain  even  the  present  inade- 
quate level  of  educational  expenditures. 
And  the  only  way  that  I  can  see  to  deal 
with  this  crisis  in  a  practical  way  is  for 
increased  Federal  support  for  education. 
But  under  any  fair  interpretation,  the 
President  told  the  Congiess  last  week 
that  we  invite  inflation  by  anything  we 
do  to  build  up  our  own  country,  to  care 
for  our  own  people,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Ufe  in  our  own  society. 

That  view  has  notliing  to  do  with 
reality. 

We  must  consider  the  real  sources  of 
inflation.  If.  in  fact,  the  Presidents 
concern  about  inflation  is  a  i-eal  one — 
and  I  think  it  is — and  if  our  concern 
about  this  problem  is  a  real  one — and  I 
am  sure  it  is — then  we  have  to  examine 
carefully  what  is  the  basis  for  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  that  have  been  build- 
ing in  this  country  since  1965. 

I  think  first  of  all  that  inflation  derives 
from  the  reckless  war  in  Indochina.  It 
comes  from  the  bombs,  the  bullets,  the 
planes  and  the  missiles  which  we  have 
piled  up  beyond  any  rational  need.  And 
if  we  accept  the  $100  billion  arms  obliga- 
tion represented  here,  we  will  be  adopt- 
ing a  program  of  guaranteed  ruinous  in- 
flation for  years  to  come. 

Surely,  we  should  exercise  some  rea- 
sonable restraint  on  Federal  spending  at 
a  time  when  Inflation  is  on  the  minds 
of  every  citizen  in  this  land. 

But  let  us  do  it  in  ways  that  reflect 
decent  moral  and  human  concerns. 

Instead  of  holding  up  hungry  childien; 
instead  of  holding  up  the  old  who  suffer 
in  silence;  instead  of  holding  up  5  mil- 
lion or  more  idle  workers  who  cannot  be 
heard;  let  us,  for  once,  stand  up  to  the 
generals  and  the  admirals  who  are  bleed- 
ing our  economy  dry. 

This  weekend  the  President  dispatched 
his  top  economic  adviser  to  forecast  eco- 
nomic doom  if  we  have  a  new  adminis- 
tration next  January. 

But  the  President  did  that  with  his 
own  economic  record  lying  in  a  heap 
around  his  ankles.  And  the  same  is  time 
of  Mr.  Stein. 

I  have  no  economic  miracles  to  offer. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  take  a 
mind  bent  on  WTecking  our  economic  sys- 
tem to  compile  a  record  much  worse  than 
that  of  the  Nixon  administration.  And 
I  do  not  think  any  of  us  need  lectures  on 
economic  management  from  the  archi- 
tects of  these  past  4  years. 

Instead,  let  us  open  the  way  to  a  new 
direction,  if  that  is  what  the  American 
people  choose  this  fall. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  regard  much  of 
what  is  in  this  years  military  spending 
package  as  needless  and  damaging  to  our 
national  security. 

There  are  funds,  for  example,  to  con- 
tinue the  outrageous  pounding  of  Indo- 
china for  the  single  purpose  of  propping 
up  a  dictator  who  cannot  rally  the  gen- 
uine support  of  his  own  people. 

There  are  funds  in  this  budget  to  send 
still  more  American  pilots  into  prisoner- 
of-war  camps,  to  join  the  hundreds  al- 
ready there  and  the  hundreds  more  mis.s- 
ing  in  action — including  five  more  shot 
out  of  the  sky  and  lost  just  2  days  ago. 
There  arc  funds  to  keep  young  Ameri- 


cans  slogging   hopelessly    thiough   the 
swamps  of  Vietnam. 

There  is  money  in  this  bill  to  under- 
write astounding  bureaucratic  incompe- 
tence of  the  same  kind  that  has  pro- 
duced cost  overruns  of  $28.7  billion  on 
77  weapons  systems  in  recent  years. 

There  are  funds  for  a  galloping  new 
race  in  strategic  arms,  before  the  ink  is 
even  dry  on  the  Moscow  arms  reduction 
agreement. 

There  are  funds  for  still  more  nuclear 
overkill,  at  a  time  when  we  can  reduce 
any  adversary  to  ashes  20  times  over. 

That  is  a  fact  that  we  ought  to  con- 
template, that  we  now  have  the  capac- 
ity to  destroy  evei-y  strategic  target  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  in  China  some  20 
times  over  without  adding  any  additional 
capacity  of  our  Military  Establishment. 
There  are  funds  to  maintain  a  vast 
excess  of  military  manpower,  including 
officers  who  stumble  over  themselves 
looking  for  troops  to  command— 5,000 
more  colonels,  generals,  commanders, 
captains,  and  admirals  than  we  had  in 
1964,  to  command  190,000  fewer  men. 

And  there  are  funds  for  goldplating 
weapons  so  they  actually  endanger  the 
men  who  must  use  them;  funds  for 
clinging  to  outmoded  strategies  which 
would  almost  certainly  fail  in  any  test; 
funds  for  pushing  pet  military  projects 
at  the  expense  of  carefully  conceived 
weapons  that  can  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  our  own  defense  and  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  allies  around  the  world. 

But  the  bulk  of  those  funds — certainly 
all  of  them  to  be  actually  laid  out  in  fis- 
cal 1973 — would  not  be  touched  by  my 
amendment. 

In  a  separate,  earlier  proposal,  I  have 
outlined  substantial  reductions  in  arms 
spending  to  be  accomplished  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years,  that  would  bring 
the  military  budget  down  to  some  $55 
bUlion  by  fiscal  1975. 

But  a  first  requirement  is  that  those 
cutbacks  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
sound  economic  conversion  planning,  to 
provide  jobs  and  income  for  the  people 
who  will  shift  to  peacetime  production. 

I  understand  the  concern  of  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  about  making 
arms  reductions  that  might  add  to  the 
imemployment  in  this  country.  But  when 
one  considers  the  enormous  need  in  the 
United  States  for  new  educational  facili- 
ties, for  new  programs  to  clean  up  and 
strengthen  our  cities,  for  new  programs 
to  save  our  environment,  all  of  the  things 
that  our  country  needs,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  inexcusable  that  we  would  say.  in 
effect,  that  we  lack  the  imagination  to 
figure  out  ways  to  provide  jobs  for  peo- 
ple who  are  now  working  on  military 
systems  that  no  longer  add  anything  to 
the  security  of  the  Nation. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  arms  in- 
dustry workers  already  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  Nixon  administration. 
They  are  production  line  workers,  ap- 
preritices,  machinists,  and  some  of  our 
most  highly  skilled  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. They  are  people  who  want  desper- 
ately to  work.  And  they  are  people  whose 
unemployment  benefits  have  long  since 
run  out.  whose  kids  are  dropping  out 
of  college,  whose  mortgages  are  past  due, 
and  whose  lives  are  in  disarray. 

I  ha'.e  never  understood  why  that  is 


necessary.  If  we  plan  wisely,  and  if  we 
marshall  our  resources  with  care,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  guarantee  a  job  for  every 
one  of  those  workers  now  unemployed,  or 
any  others  who  might  become  unem- 
ployed as  a  consequence  of  changes  in 
our  military  requirements.  We  can  assure 
that  new  priorities  need  not  be  a  per- 
sonal calamity  for  anyone;  that  they 
can  mean  refreshing  and  hopeful  new 
opportunities  for  us  all. 

In  that  connection  let  me  say  that 
many  times  over  the  last  few  months  I 
have  visited  with  military-defense  re- 
lated workers  who  are  actually  disturbed 
about  the  fact  that  their  jobs  depend  on 
the  production  of  things  they  feel  in 
their  hearts  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  defense  and  security  of  this  country. 
These  highly  trained  men  and  women, 
highly  skilled  people,  I  am  convinced, 
would  much  prefer  to  be  working  on 
products  that  would  hft  the  quality  of 
their  lives  rather  than  contribute  to 
programs  they  feel  are  wasteful  and  un- 
necessary. So  we  need  not  harm  the 
workers  on  the  defense  line.  We  need 
not  throw  them  out  of  work,  provided 
we  will  look  ahead  to  some  of  the  alter- 
native sources  for  their  labor  and  their 
investment. 

We  are  wasting  life  and  blood  and 
treasure  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are  wast- 
ing precious  resources  on  military  over- 
runs and  overkill. 

But  we  need  not  replace  that  tragic 
waste  with  another:  with  the  waste  of 
human  energy  and  dignity  and  skill  here 
at  home. 

We  ought  to  end  our  involvement  in 
Indochina  just  as  quickly  as  transporta- 
tion can  be  arranged,  and  that  issue  will 
be  considered  in  other  amendments  re- 
lated to  that  war.  We  need  not  send 
young  Americans  to  war  in  order  to  keep 
their  parents  at  work  here  at  home. 

But  beyond  that,  all  I  propose  is  that 
we  avoid  luring  still  more  workers  out  on 
a  precarious  military  limb  from  which  so 
many  have  already  fallen.  Let  us  instead 
find  these  citizens  jobs  that  are  worthy, 
in  the  production  of  things  the  country 
desperately  needs. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  the 
issues  that  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
The  issues  are  going  to  be  very  sharply 
drawn  on  the  question  of  mi'itary  spend- 
ing versus  domestic  pri-rities  in  the  com- 
ing campaign.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  lines  are  already  forming  on  that 
issue. 

Tliey  are  drawn  most  sharplr  of  all 
when  it  comes  to  determining  what  na- 
tional secmity  really  means. 

For  a  quarter  century  we  have  sought 
security  in  protection  against  threats 
from  abroad.  We  have  seen  dangers  from 
large  nations  and  small;  from  nations 
with  substan:ial  powei",  and  from  primi- 
tive nations  with  almost  no  power  at  all. 
To  meet  those  threats  we  have  sta- 
tioned American  forces  around  the  globe. 
We  have  sacrificed  thousands  of  oiu:  sons. 
We  have  spent  more  than  $1^4  trillion, 
and  we  have  built  the  mightiest  arsenal 
the  world  has  ever  known  in  all  its 
liistory. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  dangerous  world. 
There  are  real  dangers  and  risks  from 
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hostile  nations  abroad.  Those  dangers 
must  concern  us  all. 

But  after  traveling  to  all  parts  ol 
America  in  recent  months,  I  sense  a 
broader  definition  of  national  defense 
and  security  taking  shape  in  the  minds 
of  the  American  people. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country  are 
alert  to  threats  from  abroad.  I  do  not 
think  they  need  to  be  convinced  that  this 
country  requires  adequate  military  de- 
fense. But  they  are  equally  concerned 
with  the  deterioration  of  our  society  from 

within.  ^  J      , 

They  see  decayed  cities,  wasted  air 
and  water,  rampant  crime,  crumbling 
housing,  and  failing  transportation.  They 
see  a  government  which  is  more  preoc- 
cupied with  its  image  abroad  than  with 
its  failures  at  home.  And  they  are  tired 
of  seeing  their  needs  starved  to  imder- 
write  corrupt  governments  overseas,  to 
pay  more  than  our  share  of  alliances  with 
the  rich  nations  of  Europe,  and  to  buy 
shiny  new  airplanes  that  do  not  fiy,  guns 
that  do  not  fire,  and  missiles  that  only 
increase  the  nuclear  terror. 

I  suggest  that  the  most  serious  national 
security  questions  today  involve  such 
questions  as  the  health  of  our  people,  the 
quality  of  our  schools,  the  safety  of  oiu* 
streets,  the  condition  of  our  environment, 
the  vitality  of  our  economic  system,  and 
most  of  all  the  confidence  of  our  society 
that  this  Nation  cares  about  its  own 
people. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  conclude,  all  I 
ask  today  is  that  Congress  not  prejudge 
this  issue. 

My  amendment  is  a  modest  request 
that  before  we  embark  on  the  next  spiral 
of  foreign  preoccupation  and  domestic 
neglect,  we  give  the  American  people  a 
chance  to  speak  on  that  issue  this  fall. 
Let  them  hear  the  arguments  and 
render  their  judgment  on  questions  that 
are  now  squarely  before  them,  nation- 
wide, for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of 
anyone  here. 

Our  very  worst  foreign  fears  require 
no  more.  Our  faith  in  democracy  requires 
no  less. 

I  plead  with  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  amendment  carefully,  to 
consider  it  against  the  background  of  the 
President's  own  warning  that  Congress 
be  careful  about  authorizing  new  spend- 
ing at  a  time  when  inflation  is  already  a 
very  serious  matter  on  the  mind  of  evei7 
American. 

Let  us  think  very  carefully  about  rob- 
bing the  paychecks  of  the  workers  of  the 
coimtry,  about  robbing  the  consumers  of 
the  country,  by  authorizing  new  spend- 
ing levels  today  that  will  go  beyond  any 
reasonable  test  of  our  national  defense. 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  favor- 
ably consider  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  uble  Senator  yield  for  a  statement 
and  then  several  questions? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  who  is  p.  member  both  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  a  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  and  a 
man  whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
great  experts  in  the  Senate  in  the  field 
of  defense. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  his  un- 
deserved but  deeply  appreciated  com- 
ments. 

What  the  Senator  is  requesting  the 
Senate  to  do  this  morning  is  exactly  the 
policy  a  corporation  would  follow  in 
times  of  bad  business.  We  who  remem- 
ber 1932  know  we  arbitrarily  reduced  ex- 
penditures in  private  business  by  what 
were  called  "across-the-board"  cuts. 
That  is  what,  in  very  mild  fashion  com- 
pared to  what  was  necessary  in  those 
days,  the  able  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota is  proposing  this  morning.  Actually, 
he  is  not  even  proposing  a  reduction, 
rather  simply  stating  that,  as  a  result 
of  unfortunate  developments  in  the  econ- 
omy and  our  present  military  posture,  we 
do  not  need  to  increase  arms  expendi- 
tures; and  if  there  is  any  extra  money 
available,  it  should  be  devoted  to  deteri- 
orating situations  here  at  home. 

I  congratulate  him  on  his  amendment, 
which  I  look  foi-ward  to  supporting. 

On  July  7,  in  an  article  written  from 
San  Clemente  on  July  6.  the  New  York 
Times  stated  that : 

The  new  congressional  liaison  for  tiie 
Nixon  administration.  Mr.  William  E.  Tlm- 
mons — denounced  the  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic controlled  Congress  today  as  "miser- 
able." "irresponsible,"  "appalling,"  and 
"cynical." 

It  seems  those  observations  of  this  new 
congressional  assistant  are  not  the  best 
way  to  obtain  full  cooperation  by  Con- 
gress with  the  administration;  but  that 
would  be  for  him  to  decide. 

Later,  I  noticed  in  the  Washington 
Post  an  article  entitled:  "Nixon  Warns 
Congress  on  'Miserable  Record"." 

Mr.  Timmons  there  stated: 

We  feel  Congress  owes  the  American  peo- 
ple an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  President's 
proposals. 

And  he  then  urges  we  limit  authoriza- 
tions, apppropriations,  and  expenditures. 

My  question  to  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is:  Does  he  not  agree  that, 
in  effect,  what  he  is  proposing  this  morn- 
ing is  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  the 
administration,  notwithstanding  this 
incredible  attack  made  on  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  by  tlie 
head  of  congressional  liaison  ? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes,  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  right.  Both  the  President  and 
his  top  aides  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  are  going  to  take  this  case  to  the 
coimtry— that  is,  the  case  of  Federal 
spending— and  that  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  is  careless  on  the  question  of 
Federal  expenditures  is  going  to  be  at- 
tacked in  the  election  this  fall  for  adding 
needlessly  to  inflationary  pressures. 

The  question  is:  How  sincere  is  the 
administration  in  that  warning?  Does  it 
apply  to  the  biggest  single  part  of  the 
Federal  budget,  wlaich  is  the  military  sec- 
tion, or  is  the  military  part  considered 
sacred  territory? 

In  other  words,  are  we  being  asked  to 
reduce  funds  for  senior  citizens?  Are  we 
being  asked  to  hold  down  expenditures 
for  education?  Are  we  being  asked  to 
hold  down  expenditures  for  health  care 
for  the  American  people?  Are  we  being 
asked  to  hold  down  expenditures  for  our 
cities  and  States,  and  to  give  up  the  idea 


of  any  real  revenue  sharing?  Tliere  is 
certainly  not  going  to  be  much  revenue 
to  share  if  we  continue  to  operate  with 
deficits  of  $30  bilUon  to  S35  billion  a  year. 
I  think  the  Senator's  question  is  well 
taken.  The  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
respond  to  the  concern  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself  expressed,  namely,  that  we 
be  very  cautious  alwut  providing  for  ad- 
ditional Federal  expenditures  right  now. 
I  am  saying,  let  us  not  add  the  $4  billion 
in  arms  expenditmes  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  above  what  we  ap- 
propriated in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  his  response. 

If  Mr.  Timmons  believes  the  record  oI 
the  Democratic-controlled  Congress  to- 
day is  miserable,  irresponsible,  appalling, 
and  cynical,  any  objective-minded  per- 
son, regardless  of  party,  would  be  glad 
to  vote  for  this  business-like  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Now  I  will  read  into  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article  entitled  "SCRAM, 
SCAD,  ULMS  and  Other  Aspects  of  the 
$85.9  BilUon  Defense  Budget,"  written 
by  Robert  Sherrill,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  .>Iagazine  of  July  30. 
1972.  The  article  has  to  do  with  the  way 
in  which  we  handle  our  military  appro- 
priations. 

The  way  Pentagon  money  primes  the  na- 
tional economic  pump  is  hardly  a  secret,  but 
on  the  other  hand  Ifs  seldom  spoken  of  quite 
as  openly  as  It  was  In  one  exchange  between 
.senator  Proxmlre  and  then-Treasury  Secre- 
tary John  ConnaJly. 

Proxmlre  argued  that  the  proposed  •aSO- 
mUlion  loan  for  Lockheed  was  not  subsidy 
but  downright  welfare,  in  that  there  would 
result  "no  benefit,  no  quid  for  the  quo." 

CoNNALLY.  "What  do  you  mean  no  bene- 
fit?" 

Proxmire.  "Well,  they  don't  have  to  per- 
form." 

CoNNALLT.  "What  do  we  care  whether  they 
perform?  We  are  guaranteemg  them  basically 
a  $2S0-mlllion  loan." 

These  are  reported  as  direct  quota- 
tions of  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Treasury, 
and  I  repeat: 

CONNALLT.  "What  do  you  mean  no  bene- 
fit?" 

Proxmiee.  "Well,  they  don't  have  to  per- 
form." 

CoNNALLY.  "What  do  we  care  whether  they 
perform?" 

That  is  quite  a  statement  in  itself. 
Secretary  Connally  continued : 

"We  are  gxiaranteelng  them  basically  a 
$250-milllon  loan.  What  for?  Basically  so 
they  can  hopefully  minimize  their  losse.s.  so 
they  can  provide  employment  for  31.000 
people  throughout  the  country  at  a  time 
when  we  desperately  need  that  type  of  em- 
ployment. That  Is  basically  the  ration.-xle 
and  justification." 

In  passing,  I  would  say  that  the  pro- 
vision of  that  amount  of  employment  for 
that  good  company  took  away  Uiousands 
of  jobs  in  my  own  State:  tiierefore  did 
not  particularly  appeal  as  a  logical  ar- 
gument on  the  part  of  the  tlien-Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  article  continues — one  more  short 
paragraph : 

The  same  rationale  and  Justification  helps 
explain  why  talk  of  radically  cutting  the 
armed  services  falls  on  Congress's  deaf  ear. 
It  might  tempt  them  to  violate  a  ground 
rule  of  that  legislative  body;   Avoid  hidden 
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problems  whose  solution  wo»Ud  only  create 
a  more  visible  problem. 

Now,  in  recent  days  we  have  heard 
about  the  reports  of  two  subcommittees 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, one  of  which  was  made  to  the  full 
committee  unanimously,  but  reversed  by 
the  full  committee  and  later  by  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  other 
words,  the  position  taken  by  those  Sen- 
ators who  were  requested  to  study  the 
matter  carefully  was  first  reversed  in  the 
full  committee  and  then  by  the  Senate; 
so  that  whatever  the  decisions  were,  they 
were  not  based  on  the  intelligent  conclu- 
sions of  the  Senators  on  the  subcom- 
mittees. 

I  believe,  based  on  what  I  know,  that 
these  reversals  were  made  because  of 
pressures.  I  will  not  get  into  the  nature 
or  degree  of  those  pressures,  but  stand 
by  that  statement. 

There  is  another  question  I  would  ask 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who 
has  the  courage  to  bring  this  matter  be- 
^  fore  the  Senate  and  the  country,  and 
whose  record  as  a  highly  decorated 
bomber  pilot  in  World  War  II  means  no 
one  can  criticize  him  for  any  lack  of  pa- 
triotism. 

Is  it  not  true  that  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  Karl  Marx  was  that  capitalism 
needed  war.  and  the  preparation  for  war, 
to  preserve  its  system  of  free  enterprise? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  Marxist  literature  is 
filled  with  references  to  the  failure  of 
capitalism  to  provide  jobs  and  income 
for  the  workers  without  war.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  principal 
Marxist  indictments  of  capitalism,  that 
it  requires  war  and  imperialism  in  order 
to  sustain  itself,  that  in  the  absence  of 
what  amounts  to  a  war-oriented  econ- 
omy, capitalism  does  not  work. 

I  do  not  believe  that,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  does  not  believe 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  I  have 
studied  the  economic  problems  of  this 
country,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
all  of  our  serious  economic  ditficulties 
are  aggravated  by  too  mucli  spending  in 
the  military  field.  There  Ls  no  question 
that  It  has  contributed  to  the  inflationary 
pressures  now  playing  on  the  coxmtry.  I 
think  it  has  contributed  to  the  unem- 
ployment, in  that  we  have  wasted  re- 
sources overseas  on  military  ventures 
that  really  add  nothing  to  our  security 
here  at  home,  and  add  vei-y  few  jobs,  by 
the  way.  I  think  every  study  will  show 
that  excessive  investments  in  the  mili- 
tary field  deprive  us  of  resources  that 
would  create  even  more  jobs  if  they  were 
spent  on  civilian  purposes. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  those  who  argue 
that  we  have  to  have  expanding  levels 
of  military  expenditures  in  order  to  pro- 
vide jobs  here  at  home  are  actually  fol- 
lowing the  Marxist  line.  They  may  be 
doing  it  unwittingly,  but  nevertheless 
they  are  accepting  a  Marxist  premise, 
that  you  have  to  have  a  war  economy  in 
order  to  make  capitalism  work. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  able  colleague  for  liis  com- 
ments. I  have  no  criticism,  in  any  way, 
of  the  patriotism  of  my  good  friend  Sec- 
retary John  Connally,  but  am  worried 
about  a  dialog  this  article  reports  he  had 
with  Senator  Proxmire: 


Proxmire:  "Well,  they  don't  have  to  per- 
form." 

This  with  respect  to  the  Lockheed  loan ; 
I  am  somewhat  sensitive  about  this  losm 
because  it  took  thousands  of  jobs  out  of 
Missouri.  The  only  other  plane  that  com- 
peted in  this  commercial  class  with  the 
Lockheed  plane  was  built  by  a  company 
in  my  State. 

To  the  observation,  "They  don't  have 
to  perform,"  Mr.  Connally  responded: 

What   do  we  care  whether   they  perform? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  much  on 
this  floor  about  why  capitalism  is  better 
than  communism  because  of  superior 
performance  incident  to  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  our  system.  With  this  I 
fully  agree.  But  here  we  have  one  of  the 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  say- 
ing that  performance  is  not  important, 
that  what  is  important  is  more  jobs. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  would  say  that,  if  the  Senate 
passes  this  amendment,  it  will  be  doing 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States? 
recommended  when  he  commented  that 
Congress  has  a  miserable  record  to  dat«. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  very  helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  Senator  if 
he  would  remain  here  to  comment  on  a 
question  I  would  like  to  raise.  I  am  sure 
that  the  questior  going  tlu'ough  the 
minds  of  some  Members  of  the  Senate, 
perhaps  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  as 
they  consider  this  amendment,  is  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  in  any  way 
weakening  the  deterrent  capacity  of  this 
Nation.  Are  we  undennining  oiu-  military 
credibility,  either  in  the  eyes  of  poten- 
tial enemies  or  in  the  eyes  of  friends 
who  depend  on  us?  Is  there  anything 
about  holding  militai-y  spending  to  its 
present  level  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  would 
jeopardize  the  militai-y  capability  of  the 
Nation? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No.  let  me  say  to 
my  able  colleague.  I  was  quite  surprised 
at  the  Trident  vote,  for  example,  which 
was  against  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee  which  consid- 
ered the  Tiident  matter  in  detail— the 
only  place  where,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  was  considered  in  detail. 

If  these  new  submarines  under  its  pro- 
gram— and  the  Defense  Department 
testified  the  figures  were  correct — were 
built,  the  cost  of  those  10  submarines 
would  be  $4  billion  more  plus  than  the 
cost  of  10  additional  nuclear  carriers.  It 
is  for  such  financial  reasons,  plus  the 
obvious,  to  me,  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  influence  world  politics 
to  a  point  well  beyond  the  need  of  this 
Government,  that  I  opposed  it.  Why 
should  we  pay  out  billions  of  dollars  in 
order  to  have  that  right  to  tell  other  peo- 
ple how  they  should  povern  themselves, 
what  religion  they  should  have,  and  so 
forth? 

People  came  over  to  this  country  to 
avoid  being  told  how  to  govern  them- 
selves, yet  now  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  wielding  its  great  power  all 


over  the  world  in  a  Pax  Americana,  effort 
comparable  to  the  Pax  Britaimica  ef- 
fort of  the  19th  century,  with  one  great 
exception:  This  British  Empire  was  built 
on  and  for  profit.  When  they  found  that, 
as  a  result  of  needed  coaling  stations,  be- 
fore oil  came  into  the  picture,  that  they 
could  make  a  profit  by  growing  cotton 
in  India,  forbidding  the  cotton  to  be 
manufactured  into  shirts  in  India,  first 
shipping  the  cotton  to  Manchester  and 
then  shipping  the  shirts  back  to  India, 
that  formed  the  basis  of  the  entire 
colonial  concept  of  Pax  Britannica.  In 
our  case,  however,  exactly  the  opposite  is 
true. 

One  need  only  go  to  far  places  such 
as  Vietnam — and  I  believe  I  have  been 
there  as  much  as  any  other  Member  of 
Congress,  including  this  year — and  look 
at  the  amount  of  taxpayers  money,  aside 
from  the  moral  and  political  aspects,  be- 
ing expended,  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  realize  how  contrary  it  is  to  the 
Pax  Britarmica  theory.  None  of  it  ever 
comes  back  in  any  form  except  financial 
loss.  It  is  all  gone,  and  we  continue  to 
pay  because  of  the  interest  on  our  in- 
creased debt. 

Therefore,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand what  the  basic  thinking  is  behind 
these  requests  for  gigantic  increases  in 
our  Military  Establishment  at  this  time. 
I  would  say  again  to  my  able  friend  from 
South  Dakota,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  increasingly  listening  to  him  is  that 
they  realize  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  we  can  destroy  another 
country  two  thousand  times  and  they 
us  only  one  thousand  times,  or  vice  versa. 
The  theory  of  overkill  is  solid,  but  the 
reverse  of  that  theory  is  expressed  by  the 
request  to  heavily  increase  the  amoimt  of 
our  militai-y  budget  today.  Most  of  what 
is  being  requested  is  needed.  Some  is  not. 
To  eliminate  some  of  the  latter  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Again,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  his  very  help- 
ful contribution  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Senator's  original  proposal, 
made  sometime  ago,  for  a  staged  cut  in 
what  we  spend  on  military  matters.  We 
both  favor  returning  to  a  sane  budget 
that,  in  the  Senator's  opinion  and  in 
mine,  would  not  decrease  our  security 
but  would  actually  increase  it.  It  would 
do  so  because  our  security  relates  to  the 
strength  of  our  economy  as  well  as  to 
the  militai-y  weapons  we  possess.  The 
proposal  made  by  the  Senator  today  is 
a  modest  beginning  in  this  direction,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  vei-y  sound  beginning. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
President  Nixon,  has  journeyed  to  Pe- 
king and  to  Moscow  in  an  effort  to 
ease  tensions  in  our  world.  The  Sena- 
tor and  I,  and  many  others  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  have  praised  those  efforts. 
Mr.  Kissinger  has  engaged  in  many  mis- 
sions for  the  same  purpose.  The  strate- 
gic arms  limitation  talks  have  been,  I 
think,  a  very  fine — at  least,  hopeful- 
beginning  in  the  search  for  a  limita- 
tion on  arms  and  a  reduction  of  all  the 
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dangers  and  the  burdens  of  the  arms 
race. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
great  inconsistency  in  the  fact  that,  in 
spite  of  those  efforts  by  the  President,  by 
Mr.  Kissinger,  and  by  many  others  in 
the  administration,  we  find  that  we  still 
fight  in  Vietnam.  We  find  that  the  Pres- 
ident thus  far  has  been  unable,  in  more 
than  3'/2  years,  to  fulfill  his  campaign 
promise  to  end  the  war. 

We  find  a  failure  to  negotiate  success- 
fully thus  far  with  the  other  side.  We 
find  the  President  resisting  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  and  many  others  in  Congress 
to  pass  measures  that  would  lead  to  an 
end  to  the  war.  Meanwhile,  we  find  the 
President  requesting  in  this  budget  new 
weapons,  new  expenditures,  and  new 
biu-dens  relating  to  the  arms  race.  This 
fact  seems  to  me  to  be  totally  inconsist- 
ent with  what  the  President  has  been 
seeking  to  do  in  these  other  efforts. 

In  Sunday's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  an  suticle  by  Henry  R.  Myers,  a 
consultant  on  arms  control  and  science 
policy,  stated: 

The  strong  support  for  the  Moscow  Agree- 
ments in  Congress,  combined  with  the  ad- 
ministration's half-hearted  Justification  of 
the  Washington  ABM  site,  Indicates  a  gen- 
eral recognition  that  attempts  to  build  mis- 
sile defense  systems  for  any  purpose  has 
served  only  to  fuel  the  arms  race.  The  mean- 
ing of  SALT  is  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  acknowledged  that 
missile  defense  and  mutual  restraint  can- 
not coexist. 

Yet  now  we  find  the  President,  in  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  administration, 
ignoring  that  truth.  That  budget  sug- 
gests that  there  have  been  no  peaceful 
consequences,  no  reduction  in  strains 
stemming  from  efforts  to  negotiate  in 
Peking  and  Moscow,  and  no  lessening  of 
strains  between  nations. 

The  Senator  is  now  coming  to  grips 
with  a  request  for  more  money.  We  are 
moving  toward  a  $100  billion  military 
budget  that  is  not  too  far  off,  if  we  do  not 
manage  to  change  the  course  of  events. 
We  have  seen  our  Nation  spend  nearly  $1 
trillion  on  weapons  and  war  since  World 
War  n.  I  believe  that  the  Vietnam  war 
will  cost  us  $1  trillion  by  the  time  we 
have  paid  the  final  bill  many  years 
hence — or  by  the  time  our  grandchildren 
have  paid  the  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  can  see 
any  way  that  the  American  people  can 
reconcile  these  two  totally  conflicting 
Images — that  of  alleged  efforts  for  peace, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
demands  that  we  still  need  so  much  more 
money  for  military  strength. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  put  his  finger  on  a  basic  contradic- 
tion in  administration  policy  in  the  last 
few  months. 

The  President  is  in  the  posture  of  hav- 
ing conferred  with  the  Chinese — with  the 
approval,  I  think,  of  most  Americans — ^in 
an  effort  to  try  to  reduce  the  dangers  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  He  has  returned 
from  Moscow,  the  other  great  superpower 
in  the  w6rld,  other  than  the  United 
States,  with  an  arms  reduction  propos- 
al that  the  Senate  soon  is  going  to  be 
asked  to  ratify. 

Yet,  In  a  curious  and  contradictory 
way,  the  administration  now  teUs  us  that. 


because  of  the  arms  reduction  agreement 
■with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  increase  military  spending. 
In  other  words,  we  have  foregone  cer- 
tain military  systems;  but  in  what  seems 
like  a  clearly  contradictory  conclusion, 
we  are  asked  to  spend  more  money  on  the 
over-all  size  of  our  military  establishment 
as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  arms  re- 
duction agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford these  arms  reduction  agreements  be- 
cause they  cost  more  money. 

I  think  what  has  happened  is  that  the 
President  has  made  a  political  judgment, 
not  a  military  judgment,  not  a  national 
security  judgment.  He  has  made  a  poli- 
tical judgment  that,  because  he  has  come 
back  from  Moscow  with  an  agreement  to 
reduce  arms,  he  somehow  has  to  pacify 
the  element  in  our  society  that  feels  that 
they  need  some  bolstering  up  by  some 
kind  of  evidence  that  we  are  going  to  do 
even  more  on  the  military  front.  But  I 
do  not  see  how  any  reasonable  person  can 
reconcile  an  arms  reduction  agreement 
with  our  principal  rival  in  the  world  on 
the  one  hand,  with  an  immediate  re- 
quest for  more  money,  that  we  now  have 
to  spend  more  on  military  purposes,  rath- 
er than  less. 

Neither  do  I  understand  why,  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  claims  to 
be  winding  down  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
are  asked  for  additional  expenditures  for 
the  Indochina  war.  Why  is  it  that  esti- 
mates of  $3  billion  to  $5  billion  are  being 
added  to  the  cost  of  waging  this  war  at 
a  time  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  winding 
down?  These  are  questions  that  I  think 
must  puzzle  the  American  people.  I  do  not 
think  these  are  spurious  questions  at  all. 
I  think  they  go  right  to  the  heart  of  what 
is  clearly  a  contradictory  course  that  the 
administration  is  pursuing.  It  seems  to  be 
an  administration  at  war  with  itself,  that 
offers  the  prospect  of  arms  reduction 
and  peace  and  accommodation  with  one 
hand,  suid  with  the  other  hand  calls  on 
Congress  to  provide  billions  of  dollars  in 
increases  in  military  spending.  Those  two 
positions  are  incompatible,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
To  use  a  military  phrase,  his  analysis  is 
"right  on  target." 

I  should  like  to  make  one  comment 
about  the  Senator's  proposal  in  the 
amendment  he  has  offered.  He  has  been 
charged  with  a  radical  approach  to  mili- 
tary spending.  The  position  he  has  of- 
fered the  Senate  and  the  country  today 
is  not  radical.  It  is  sensible  and  sound. 
Actually,  it  is  a  middle-of-the-road 
position. 

When  we  discuss  military  spending 
in  the  atmosphere  of  today's  world,  there 
are  really  three  major  alternatives.  The 
first  is  that  when  we  are  in  an  arms  race, 
we  increase  expenditures,  which  is  what 
President  Nixon  wants  to  do.  The  sec- 
ond is  disarmament,  which  means  to  de- 
crease expenditures.  What  the  Senator 
has  proposed  is  a  sound,  middle  posi- 
tion, to  maintain  our  position  where  we 
are  while  seeking  to  decrease  our  mili- 
tary spending  in  a  stable,  secure,  and 
studied  way. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  direction. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  before 
he  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  mere- 
ly want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  at  this 
jimcture  that  I  too,  am  one  of  those 
who  voted  for  the  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier, and  if  I  were  called  upon  to  do  it 
tomorrow,  I  would  do  it  all  over  again. 
This  is  because  I  feel,  contrary  to  what 
other  people  sincerely  feel,  that  the  car- 
rier is  an  integral  and  indispensable  part 
of  our  Navy,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have 
two  nuclear  aircraft  carriers  in  the  At- 
lantic, then  as  a  two-ocean  Nation,  we 
should  have  two  in  the  Pacific. 

I  also  voted  for  Trident,  and  if  I  were 
called  upon  to  vote  again  tomorrow,  I 
would  cast  the  same  vote  for  the  Trident. 

So  essential  defense  is  not  my  com- 
plaint. But  I  do  have  a  complaint;  which 
makes  me  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota:  I  have  found,  from  my 
experience,  both  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, that  the  trouble  with  the  Defense 
Department  is  their  reluctance  to  release 
the  old  every  time  they  need  some- 
thing new — now  I  do  not  question  the 
need  for  something  new  because  we  are 
living  in  a  fast  moving  world  where  tech- 
nology is  improving  every  day.  So  we 
give  them  the  new  but  they  never  give 
up  anything  old.  They  Just  pile  the  new 
on  top  of  the  old. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  is,  but  the 
budget  always  seems  to  be  kept  at  a  cer- 
tain level.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
four -star  generals,  three-star  generals, 
four-star  admirals  and  three -star  ad- 
mirals, so  many  colonels  Euid  captains, 
and  so  forth.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
reason  for  it  is  but  we  find,  as  we  look  at 
some  of  the  items  as  they  come  in,  that 
consistently  they  remain  at  the  same 
figure. 

When  there  is  change,  it  is  addition 
not  subtraction. 

My  support  for  the  Trident  supposed 
that  it  could  negate  the  need  for  certain 
costly  defenses. 

That  was  my  idea  on  the  Trident  if 
the  Trident  is  built — and  I  think  it  can 
be  built,  it  is  a  feasible  ship,  it  is  going 
to  be  a  good  ship,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a 
fine  innovation  for  undersea  warfare — 
it  \i'ill  carry  a  missile  that  will  go  about 
6,000  miles.  That  means  we  do  not  ac- 
tually have  to  be  in  the  Mediterranean, 
we  do  not  have  to  be  immediately  off  the 
coast  of  Spain,  we  do  not  have  to  be 
right  off  the  coast  of  Morocco.  We  can 
shoot  it  from  a  point  maybe  100  miles  off 
the  coast  of  New  York  City.  That  is  the 
Trident  potential. 

So  I  ask  the  question:  If  that  is  true. 
do  we  need  as  many  land-based  missiles 
as  we  have  now? 

The  answer  we  get  from  the  Navy  is. 
"Well,  we  do  not  know — we  do  not  wjuit 
to  start  fighting  with  the  Air  Force."  So 
what  we  do  is,  we  pile  up  our  land-based 
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missiles  and  we  will  also  develop  a  missile 
that  can  go  some  6,000  miles  from  a  sub- 
marine. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  unnecessarily 
and  extravagantly  putting  good  dollars 
on  top  of  old  dollars.  It  keeps  going  on 
and  on,  like  Tennyson's  brook.  There 
never  seems  to  be  an  end  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  practical 
and  realistic  enough  to  know  that  the 
fate  of  the  Senator's  amendment  could 
be  very  much  in  doubt,  because  of  the 
tenor  of  other  votes  taken  here  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  I  think  he  is  pointing 
up  something  that  needs  to  be  discussed. 
The  President  of  tlie  United  States  has 
cautioned  the  American  people  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  more  than  $250 
billion.  He  wftnt  so  far  as  to  cs^tigate  the 
Senate  and  to  castigate  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  being  wasteful  and 
cynical,  and  irresponsible — I  think  that 
is  the  word  he  used.  The  Government 
can  be  cynical  in  saving— no  less  than 
spending.  I  seem  to  recall  the  other  day, 
in  a  pubUc  housing  project  in  my  State. 
that  a  number  of  janitors  had  to  be  let 
go  because  no  money  was  available  for 
administrative  purposes.  I  called  them 
up  and  I  said,  "Congress  appropriated 
the  money.  Why  don't  you  have  the 
money?"  "Oh."  they  said,  "the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  holding  up 
that  money." 

I  do  not  commend  that  technique  of 
thrift  at  the  expense  of  housing.  Mind 
you.  Mr.  President,  holding  up  money 
for  the  administration  of  public  housing. 
Now,  if  we  need  to  save.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  begin  to 
scrutinize  the  budget.  How  well  has  the 
Defense  Etepartment  budget  been  scruti- 
nized? I  tell  you  frankly,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  a  little  bit  weary  about  it,  because 
they  corae  in  and  they  say,  "We  do  not 
have  the  facility,  we  do  not  have  the 
staff,  to  go  in  and  do  the  research  to  find 
out  whether  a  situation  is  so  or  not."  We 
have  to  take  their  word  for  it. 

The  point  is  that  what  the  Senator 
is  doing  here  is  leaving  the  appropria- 
tion at  what  it  was  last  year.  If  he  cut 
much  beyond  that,  I  tell  you  frankly. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  have  to  give  my 
position  a  second  consideration. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  now  is, 
we  have  requests,  year  in  and  year  out, 
for  atomic  weaponry.  I  have  been  on  that 
joint  committee  since  1953  and  it  has 
never  been  less  than  $850  million  annu- 
ally. It  comes  to  almost  the  same  amount 
every  year. 

I  endorsed  the  President's  phase  I  pro- 
gram on  the  ABM.  I  read  the  record 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. There  it  said  they  would  not  give 
the  President  phase  n  until  we  prove  out 
phase  I.  We  never  checked  out  phase  I 
until  we  had  a  device  tested  at  Amchitka 
with  the  nuclear  warhead.  If  that  had 
failed,  we  would  not  have  had  phase  1 
or  phase  n.  But  we  were  talking  about 
12  sites.  Then  we  compromised  at  four 
sites.  And  then  we  went  to  Helsinki  and 
we  compromised  for  two  sites.  But  we 
got  one  site.  They  are  going  to  have  two 
and  we  are  talking  about  building  one 
around  Washington. 

I  think  we  need  that  in  Washington 
as  much  sts — well,  I  shall  not  use  the 


expression — not  for  the  Record.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

But,  there  you  are,  Mr.  President.  When 
we  buy  a  new  automobile,  what  do  we 
do?  We  trade  In  the  old  one.  If  we  have 
a  1960  Ford  and  we  buy  a  1972  brand 
new  Ford,  we  get  rid  of  the  old  Ford. 
But  the  Defense  Department  does  not 
work  that  way.  They  would  keep  them 
both,  becaase  they  feel  they  have  to  oc- 
cupy that  empty  garage  space,  other- 
wise we  would  cut  that  item  down.  They 
may  not  run  the  1960  Ford,  but  if  they 
cut  down  on  their  garage  space,  we  might 
take  20  cents  out  of  their  budget.  In  other 
words,  they  never  give  in. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  amendment 
will  fare.  I  am  happy  that  it  comes  up 
at  this  time.  It  is  good  to  debate  the 
Senate  mood  on  spending.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  whether  this 
will  be  a  test.  It  cannot  be  a  test,  be- 
cause we  will  not  really  know  the  test 
imtil  after  November  7,  1972.  I  do  not 
know  what  frame  of  mind  Congress  is 
in,  but  I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  this.  Maybe  the  amount  the  Sena- 
tor is  suggesting  is  a  little  too  large,  or 
maybe  it  is  not  large  enough.  I  asked 
him  informally  why  he  picked  out  that 
figure  and  he  said.  "Well,  the  past  I  had 
to  go  by,  so  let  us  spend  what  we  did 
last  year.  If  it  was  good  enough  last 
year,  it  should  be  good  enough  now." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  here  that 
I  hope  we  do  not  tie  this  down  with  the 
aircraft  carrier  because  that  is  past  his- 
tory. 

We  voted  on  that.  Let  us  not  tie  it  down 
on  the  Trident.  That  is  past  history.  Af- 
ter all,  let  us  say  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, "If  we  are  going  to  limit  the  over- 
all budget  to  $250  billion  a  year,  you 
ought  to  take  your  fair  share  of  the  over- 
all cut,  begin  to  sharpen  up  your  pencils, 
begin  to  look  at  what  you  have  got  rather 
than  at  what  you  are  asking  for.  And  if 
you  don't  need  it,  get  rid  of  it." 

That  is  something  that  has  not  been 
done.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  done.  Keep  the 
old  that  still  proves  Itself — and  embrace 
the  new  that  preserves  the  peace  of  to- 
morrow. 

I  repeat  everything  I  had  to  say  when  I 
voted  for  the  aircraft  carrier  and  for  the 
Trident.  I  would  do  it  over  again.  I  am 
not  apologizing  for  that  vote.  I  think  the 
Defense  Department  ought  to  imderstand 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  are  somewhat 
weary  and  wary  of  our  sense  of  priorities. 

Welfare  has  its  needs  no  less  than  war- 
fare. We  can  and  must  serve  human  dig- 
nity as  well  as  oiu*  national  defense. 

We  regret  that  a  country  that  can 
spend  $80  billion  a  year  for  defense  can- 
not provide  enough  money  to  build  homes 
for  the  elderly,  will  not  provide  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  the  poverty  strick- 
en, will  not  provide  enough  money  to 
have  a  national  health  program,  will  not 
provide  enough  money  to  find  enough 
public  housing  in  which  to  house  people 
who  need  and  deserve  to  be  housed. 

These  are  the  problems  that  are  affect- 
ing Ameiica. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
ought  to  give  up  our  security  to  promote 
the  economy.  I  am  not  saying  that  for 
one  single  moment.  I  do  not  think  we 


ought  to  do  anything  to  cut  out  jobs.  I 
do  not  believe  that  workers  make  the 
waste.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  ought 
to  take  the  fat  out  of  the  budget,  we 
ought  to  take  the  waste  out  of  the  budget 
and  get  down  to  plain  commonsense.  If 
we  are  going  to  save  money  and  meet 
the  budget  limit  of  $250  billion  a  year,  a 
good  place  in  which  to  start  assuredly  is 
in  the  Defense  Department. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  intends  to 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Ds^ota  very  much. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  great  contribution  to  this  discussion. 
His  points  are  so  well  taken  that  I  do  not 
think  any  further  comment  is  needed  on 
them. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS) .  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  23  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
12  minutes  of  that  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  pending  amendment  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  a  joint  enterprise.  I  am  very 
Ideased  and  proud  to  jrteld  at  this  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

I  rise  to  support  Senator  McGovern's 
amendment  to  reduce  the  defense  budget 
by  $4  billion,  to  last  year's  level  of  spend- 
ing. 

This  amendment  has  been  offered  in 
response  to  President  Nixon's  request  for 
fiscal  responsibility.  There  is  no  better 
place  to  cut  this  Nation's  budget. 

The  security  of  Nation  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  arms  alone. 

America  must  be  strong  militarily.  But 
a  Nation  weakened  from  within  is  just  as 
endangered  as  one  threatened  from 
without. 

The  strength  of  our  military  force  must 
be  matched  by  the  quality  of  our  life.  If 
this  balance  is  not  maintained  our  entire 
system  will  suffer. 

This  is  a  strange  y^ar  for  the  Amer- 
ican political  system.  Parenthetically,  I 
can  say  that  again.  Not  only  does  the 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  George 
McGOVERN,  state  his  positions  on  oxir 
national  defense  clearly  and  succinctly, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  re- 
cently released  a  64-page  Indictment  of 
the  McGovem  defense  posture,  designs 
to  immerse  himself  and  his  office  in  the 
political  arena. 

It  is  indeed  a  strange  year— the  tradi- 
tional roles  of  contender  and  incum- 
bent have  been  reversed.  In  1972  it  ap- 
pears that  the  candidate,  instead  of  the 
incumbent,  is  willing  to  offer  proposals 
to  correct  the  problems  of  America.  I  do 
not  regret  this  reversal  of  roles.  I  simply 
feel  it  should  be  made  permanent. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  re- 
quested $83.4  billion  for  defense  in  fiscal 
1973.  an  increase  of  $6.3  biUion  over  last 
year's  budget.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  recently  indicated  that 
he  may  seek  a  further  Increase  of  $5  bil- 
lion to  cover  the  enormous  expense  of 
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escalating     the     bombing     of     North 
Vietnam. 

A  budget  already  swelled  by  waste  is 
being  expanded  by  an  administration 
that  wishes  to  perpetuate  a  military  es- 
tablishment enfeebled  by  mismanage- 
ment and  softened  by  excessive  pamper- 
ing. 

I  charge  the  Nixon  administration  with 
severely  weakening  the  defense  posture 
of  this  Nation  and  with  endangering  the 
security  of  America. 

At  the  outset  of  his  administration, 
President  Nixon  coined  the  word  "suffi- 
ciency." He  stated  that  our  military 
force  should  include  exactly  what  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  our  security — nothing 
more  and  nothing  less.  But  just  as  in  the 
case  of  other  Nixon  programs,  the  rhe- 
toric has  not  matched  the  performance. 
The  Nixon  administration  procure- 
ment practices  are  an  abomination.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  GAO  study  cost  over- 
runs totalled  $28.7  billion  this  year. 

The  American  people  should  know  why 
manpower  utilization  practices  require 
supporting  forces  many  times  the  size 
of  fighting  forces.  They  should  know 
why  operational  procedures  call  for  three 
expensive  aircraft  carriers  in  order  to 
keep  one  station.  They  should  know  why 
this  administration  believes  in  continu- 
ing the  arms  race  after  reaching  an 
agreement  to  limit  arms. 

The  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
the  defense  policies  of  Richard  Nixon. 
Senator  McGovern  has  offered  an  alter- 
native to  the  American  people.  He  has 
offered  an  alternative  to  waste,  an  alter- 
native to  mismanagement,  an  alternative 
to  a  weak  and  inflexible  military  force. 
The  McGovern  defense  posture  will  cut 
the  fat  from  our  Military  Establishment 
and  return  the  quality  of  lean  tough- 
ness to  the  American  fighting  force. 

The  Nixon  program,  on  the  other  hand 
calls  for  the  procurement  of  weapons  sys- 
tems that  would  be  developed  and  pro- 
cured before  the  nature  of  any  threat  is 
known.  The  development  of  weapons  that 
could  be  outmoded  even  before  they  are 
deployed  is  a  colossal  waste.  If  we  expect 
reciprocity  from  the  Russians  we  should 
not  attempt  to  acquire  weapons  which 
neither  side  needs.  We  cannot  afford  to 
match  waste  with  waste. 

This  administration  calls  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  weapons  and  the  creation 
of  new  ones  even  before  the  threat  to 
our  Nation  can  be  assessed.  The  entire 
Military  Establishment  must  be  mod- 
ernized so  that  America  can  be  defended 
effectively  and  with  sufficiency. 

When  President  Nixon  returned  from 
Moscow  earlier  this  year,  with  what 
appeared  to  be  the  most  signfiicant 
strategic  arms  limitation  agreement  ever 
reached,  the  American  people  felt  re- 
lieved. "Those  who  watched  in  horror  as 
the  arms  race  clock  moved  slowly  to- 
ward the  dreadful  hour  of  holocaust, 
took  great  solace.  That  ominous  minute 
hand  seemed  to  have  been  moved  back 
a  few  notches. 

But  the  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfac- 
tion that  pervaded  our  Nation  was  short- 
lived. President  Nixon's  Secretary  of  De- 
fense soon  divulged  the  master  plan  and 
the  security  of  America  became  a  bar- 
gaining chip.  The  escalation  of  strategic 


arms  has  since  been  continued  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  ever  before. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  Mr. 
Nixon's  "bargaining  chip"  theory.  This 
theorj'  holds  that  the  development  of 
strategic  weapons  systems  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  SALT  agreements  should 
not  only  be  continued,  but  accelerated 
and  deployed. 

But  what  is  the  real  effect  of  deploy- 
ing our  bargaining  chips? 

At  the  outset  of  his  administration 
President  Nixon  argued  strongly  that  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  had  to  be  de- 
ployed to  persuade  the  Soviets  to  agree 
to  limit  ABMs  and  stop  building  large 
ICBM's.  No  facts  were  ever  presented  to 
support  this  thesis.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  American  people  were  exposed 
to  the  Nixon  bargaining  chip  theory. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  ABM  deploy- 
ment marketedly  reduced  the  value  of 
the  agreement  achieved  in  Moscow.  Be- 
cause we  possessed  an  ineffective  ABM 
defense  of  one  Minuteman  site,  and  be- 
cause the  Russians  had  a  small,  albeit 
useless,  ABM  defense  of  Moscow,  the 
final  SALT  treaty  provided  that  both 
countries  could  expand  to  two  ABM  sites, 
just  to  match  the  capability  of  the  other 
.side. 

This  unfortunate  bargaining  posture 
was  caused  by  our  reckless  deployment 
of  a  system  that  had  no  security  value. 

Because  we  have  tested  and  deployed 
the  MIRV  system  as  our  latest  bargain- 
ing chip,  the  Russians  have  refused  to 
negotiate  any  controls  on  MIRV.  And 
unless  we  refrain  from  further  deploy- 
ment they  will  no  doubt  continue  this 
intransigent  attitude  imtil  they  have  de- 
veloped a  MIRV  system  of  their  own. 

This  blind  escalation  of  the  arms  race 
results  in  a  net  loss  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  two  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  pet  projects  for  fiscal  1973. 
These  projects  have  heretofore  been 
voted  on  by  this  body  but  they  would  be 
reduced  by  this  amendment.  I  feel  these 
two  projects  will  provide  an  excellent 
view  of  his  defense  philosophy. 

The  President  has  requested  $906.4 
million  to  accelerate  the  development 
and  deployment  of  the  Trident  subma- 
line.  a  nuclear  sub  carrying  a  missile 
with  a  range  of  6,000  miles. 

Until  late  last  year  the  production 
schedule  of  Trident  called  for  a  launch 
date  of  1981.  In  an  obvious  effort  to  stall 
a  severe  economic  recession  until  after 
the  election,  the  administration  ordered 
the  Trident  speedup.  Now  the  first  sub- 
marine is  scheduled  to  be  launched  in 
December  1978.  ; 

But  what  are  the  military  advantages 
to  be  gained? 

The  administration  has  made  its 
standard  appear  to  the  fears  of  the 
American  people  by  claiming  a  "massive" 
buildup  in  Soviet  seapower.  The  Polaris 
submarine,  they  say,  might,  at  some  fu- 
ture date,  become  vulnerable  to  attack. 
No  testimony  or  evidence  has  been  given 
to  back  up  this  assertion.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  foresee  the  threat  that  will 
exist  in  1978.  or  in  1981.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  when  we  laimch  our  first 
Trident  submarine,  it  will  be  outmoded 
and  vulnerable  to  Soviet  antisubmarine 


warfare.  If  so,  it  will  be  another  colossal 
wa.ste  of  the  American  taxpayer's  money. 
I  do  not  question  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  valid  undersea  deterrent — un- 
der present  circumstances  it  appears  to 
be  the  most  secure  of  our  deterrent 
forces.  We  must  continue  to  responsibly 
develop  weapons  through  careful  re- 
search that  will  anticipate  and  meet  any 
threat  to  our  ability  to  deter  nuclear 
attack.  But  we  must  not  play  our  bar- 
gaining chips  by  deploynig  these  we^-- 
ons  prematurely.  This  is  the  height  of 
irresponsibility. 

Another  item  high  on  the  administra- 
tion's shopping  list  is  the  B-1  bomber— 
the  Air  Force's  dream  machine  of  the 
future.  The  Pentagon  calls  the  B-1  a 
"replacement"  for  the  "aging  B-52' — 
built  in  the  early  1960's— but  they  ."^-.u 
diously  avoid  talking  about  the  ans . 
quated  Soviet  bomber  fleet,  built  in  the 
1950s  and  cne-fiftii  the  size  of  our  on»v 
It  is  clear  that  the  life  of  the  B-52 
could  be  extended  for  10  to  15  years  with 
inexpensive  .structural  improvement.";. 
The  B-1  is  a  luxury  our  Nation  can  ill- 
afford. 

At  present  the  Soviets  possess  a  very 
sophisticated  bomber  defense  which  in- 
cludes radar  and  surface-to-air  missiles. 
If  we  build  an  improved  strategic  bomb  . 
the  natural  Soviet  reaction  will  be  to  im- 
prove its  bomber  defenses.  As  we  have 
experienced  with  our  own  SAM-D  sys- 
tem, the  conversion  of  a  surface-tc-? 
missile  system  to  an  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system — ABM — is  a  logical  an  ' 
rather  tempting  extension  of  the  stsic  o 
the  ait. 

Fjr  this  reason,  I  feel  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  B-1  bomber  would  not  only 
discourage  efforts  to  reach  a  bomber 
agreement  at  SALT  II  but  also  under- 
mine the  SALT  I  ABM  treaty. 

These  weapons  systems  are  only  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  erroneous  de- 
fense policies  of  Richard  Nixon.  There 
are  many  more  but  my  time  today  is 
limited. 

There  are  those,  especially  in  the  aero- 
space industries,  who  are  deeply  rn 
cerned  that  the  cuts  recommended  by 
Senator  McGovern  will  affect  them  per- 
sonally. These  concerns  are  understand- 
able and,  for  a  temporary  period,  may  be 
well-founded. 

But  we  cannot  continue  to  have  our 
biggest  industries  living  off  wasteful  and 
unnecessarj-  defense  contracts.  We  can- 
not rob  one  pocket  to  pay  another. 

I  state  categorically  that  the  goal  of 
the  Democratic  Party  is  to  get  America 
back  to  work.  We  do  not  believe — as  does 
the  present  administration — in  reducing 
the  number  of  jobs  available  to  Amer- 
ica's working  men  to  reduce  inflation. 
The  "trickle  down"  policies  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  have  historically  failed 
to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of  America. 
Seldom  before  have  those  poUcies  been 
pursued  with  such  enthusiasm  than  by 
this  administration. 

But  what  is  the  real  story  behmd  de- 
fense related  employment? 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
reported  that  1  billion  defense  dollars 
can  generate  60,000  jobs.  One  billion 
dollars  in  the  civilian  economy  can,  on 
the  other  hand,  produce  100,000  jobs.  It 
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is  clear  then  that  gradual  and  well- 
prorramed  cut  in  military  spending  will 
le-ult  in  increased  employment,  not  less. 
We  cannot  continue  to  place  a  bandaid 
over  a  gaping  wound  when  only  major 
t.ur3ter>'  can  save  the  American  economy. 

The  resources  of  America  should  be 
in\ested  in  sound — not  frivolous — de- 
fense. But  more  importantly,  we  must 
direct  our  priorities  to  the  needs  of 
people.  We  must  invest  in  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

Senator  McGovern's  amendment  is 
eminently  responsible.  I  urge  my  col- 
lea-nies  to  support  it. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  a 
very  distinguished  and  brilliant  address 
this  morning  on  this  important  matter. 
I  think  he  has  touched  the  key  issue 
when  he  said  that  the  security  of  the 
Nation  cannot  be  measured  in  arms 
alone;  we  need  a  broader  perspective  of 
what  constitutes  national  defense.  That 
is  what  this  debate  is  all  about.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  .vield 
myself  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  been  going  through  the  budget, 
or  some  parts  of  it,  since  last  fall,  and 
particularly  through  all  its  major  parts 
since  Januarj',  I  consider  this  amend- 
ment to  be  highly  important,  and,  also, 
that  it  is  a  contradiction  of  positions 
that  already  have  been  taken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  some  as  recently  as 
just  a  few  days  ago.  late  last  week,  since 
this  bill  came  on  the  floor  for  debate. 

With  reference  to  amounts  added  from 
last  year,  we  can  get  into  all  kinds  of 
argument,  but  two  of  the  main  items  that 
caused  an  increase  in  the  budget  are  as 
follows.  The  Trident  has  jmnped  from  a 
little  over  $100  million  last  year  to  $920 
million  this  year.  After  very  tlwrough 
detwite  just  last  week  that  increase  was 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  after  far  more  than 
average  consideration.  Secondly,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  was  $299  million  in  new 
money  for  the  beginning  of  the  carrier. 
After  full  and  thorough  debate  and  con- 
sideration that  amendment  was  approved 
by  an  appreciable  margin.  That  was  not 
a  real  thin  vote. 

So  as  we  go  into  the,ie  increases  v.e 
find  even  though  we  are  disappointed  to 
have  to  approve  them,  we  think  they  are 
neces.saiT  and  essential.  Otherwise  I  am 
sure  they  would  not  have  been  voted. 

These  are  excellent  speeches  being 
made  here,  but  there  has  not  been  much 
said  about  the  real  details  of  what  this 
proposal  would  cut  into  and  wliat  caused 
these  increases  over  last  years  budget. 
There  has  not  been  much  said  about 
that:  something  has  been  said,  but  not 
a  great  deal,  by  the  supporters  of  the 
amendment. 

There  are  more  of  these  items.  I  Imve 
mentioned  two.  Generally,  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  In  hla  very  fine  speech,  said  that 
his  punwee  is  to  hold  this  year  to  last 
year^  budget.  I  am  taUns  that  as  a  gea- 
tn\  gnidc. 

We  get  to  the  figures  for  manpower. 


Manpower  constitutes  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  costs,  including  such  re- 
lated costs  such  as  food  for  enlisted  men. 
This  consumes  56  percent  of  the  entire 
budget. 

We  can  argue  as  much  as  we  want  to 
but  as  long  as  we  approve  this  size  mili- 
tary force,  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing, 
and  as  long  as  we  nm  up  those  salaries 
and  increase  the  pay,  we  are  going  to 
have  these  sums  shows  up  in  the  budget. 

I  have  asked  for  a  computation  on  how 
much  of  the  added  increases  is  due  to 
manpower  and  pay  increases,  and  I  find 
that  $928  million  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  increased  pay — increased  manpower 
costs.  I  am  not  saying,  "I  told  you  so," 
but  I  vigorously  opposed  some  of  these 
increases  last  year.  However,  it  was  the 
wisdom  of  the  Senate  that  the  Sen- 
ate thought  them  essential  and  the  Sen- 
ate voted  for  them.  Now,  payday  has 
come.  It  is  just  natural  that  it  had  to 
come.  We  placed  those  items  in  the 
budget. 

By  the  way.  the  budget  figure  for  this 
year  has  it«ms  in  it  that  I  do  not  think 
are  going  to  be  used.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  $400  million  that  is  in  the  budget  for 
additional  salary  increases  will  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  have  not  heard  anj'thing  about  it. 

I  return  to  my  list.  The  next  item  in 
this  increase — we  are  getting  down  to 
dollars — is  the  increase  in  civilian  costs, 
the  blue-collar  workers,  civil  service,  and 
so  forth  since  last  year  amounting  to  $1.9 
billion.  They  are  items  we  put  in  our- 
selves. We  ran  up  those  salaries.  We  ran 
up  those  benefits.  We  ran  up  the  costs. 
That  item  is  in  here  for  $1.9  billion.  Of 
course,  that  is  almost  $2  billion. 

Parts  of  those  increases  are  due  to  in- 
flation and  other  costs  of  that  kind,  but 
that  is  the  best  estimate  we  could  get. 
These  figures  come  from  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  told  them  I  wanted  the 
facts.  I  wanted  the  figures  just  as  close 
as  they  could  possibly  get  them. 

Here  is  another  fixed  item,  an  increase 
since  last  year,  and  we  are  going  to  de- 
bate it  again  here  today.  It  is  an  item 
that  was  put  in  the  budget  for  approxi- 
mately $296  million  in  recomputation 
cost  for  retirees.  I  opposed  that  in  the  de- 
bate yesterday.  I  will  again  today.  But 
if  we  vote  it  in,  it  will  have  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  vi-ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  bricfiy.  ii 
the  Senator  does  not  mind. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Does  the  $635  mil- 
lion  

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wanted  to  know  where 
the  recomputation  figure  was  in  here. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand  it  has 
been  allowed  for  in  there.  I  have  been 
told  so  by  those  who  are  proponents.  I 
v.-ill  find  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Leaving  it  as  it  is,  I 
understood  that  item  was  in  the  budg- 
et. I  understood  that  from  those  who 
made  arguments  here  on  the  floor  for  it. 
Anyway,  it  has  been  put  in,  and  we  will 
have  a  chance  to  knock  that  out.  I  am 
going  to  help  do  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  succeed  in  doing  it,  but 
that  will  be  a  real  test.  If  we  really  want 


to  hold  down  the  1973  budget,  we  can 
knock  down  the  recomputation  figure. 

Another  item  that  is  an  added  cost  is 
the  item  of  $636  million  increase  in  mili- 
tary retirement  pay.  That  is  a  matter 
that  is  fixed  by  law.  We  pass  on  that 
every  year.  So  it  is  going  up  at  that  rate 
now.  There  is  an  increase  of  $636  mil- 
lion from  the  1972  budget  to  the  1973 
budget. 

I  am  not  using  that  statement  here 
now  as  an  argument  against  recomputa- 
tion, but  these  are  the  hard  facts  of  life. 
Does  any  Senator  want  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  take  that  out?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

To  return  for  just  a  moment  to  the 
$296  million,  the  information  I  have  now 
is  that  the  $296  million  was  put  in  the 
1973  budget  in  anticipation  of  the  Con- 
gress' passing  the  recomputation  pro- 
posal, which,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  op- 
posed to,  and  we  will  have  a  chance  to 
reduce  the  budget  by  that  much.  I  will 
refer  to  that  item  again  in  the  consider- 
ation of  that  point,  with  all  deference 
to  other  Senators. 

The  added  costs  of  goods  from  indus- 
ti-y  and  services  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  to  pay,  as  estimated,  and 
the  best  that  can  be  reported  to  me,  is 
$1 .3  billion  above  last  year.  That  increase 
is  due  to  increased  prices,  inflation,  more 
expense  everywhere  one  turns.  Those 
items  add  up. 

We  forced  the  Department  to  use  up — 
and  our  conunittees  are  responsible  for 
this — some  balances  they  had,  rather 
than  appropriate  new  money,  so  much 
so  that  the  Department  had  $1,577  bil- 
lion less  in  those  balances  carried  over 
than  it  has  been  having  on  the  average 
year.  It  had  $1.55  billion  less  in  balances 
as  compared  with  what  it  had  when  it 
moved  over  from  1971  to  1972,  because 
in  1972  we  forced  the  Department  to  use 
up  that  balance,  and  the  Department 
does  not  have  it  to  pass  on  to  1973. 

So.  in  the  facts  of  life,  that  is  an  ad- 
dition that  deserves  to  be  counted.  I  am 
very  familiar  with  that,  because  our  com- 
mittee was  partly  responsible  for  forcing 
the  department  to  use  that  balance  up. 
So  was  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

So  the  add-ons  in  the  bill  come  to  $6.5 
billion.  Thoy  are  the  increases  over  the 
1972  levels  that  I  have  been  able  to  iden- 
tify. They  are  added  by  reason  of  infla- 
tion, added  costs,  prices  going  up,  the  de- 
crease in  the  balance,  retirement  in- 
creases, increases  for  manpower  within 
the  militarj',  and  other  manpower  in- 
creases. 

So  I  think,  in  roimd  numbers,  that  is 
a  very  solid  and  reasonable  groimd  for 
these  increases.  It  does  not  balance  up 
exactly.  One  can  figure  a  budget  over  a 
year's  time  and  count  expenditures  in 
many  different  ways,  but  this  is  a  rock- 
bottom  figure  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
substantially  correct. 

Let  me  point  out,  too,  that  this  amend- 
ment attempts  to  put  a  ceiling  not  only 
on  what  is  in  this  bill.  It  would  have  been 
relevant  and  germane  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  I  could  not  have  complained 
about  it  there,  I  am  not  fussing  now 
about  the  aroendment  being  offered  at 
this  time,  but  the  amendment  does 
undertake  to  put  a  celling,  now,  on  all 
tlie  military  budget  for  1973.  before  our 
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Appropriations  Comnuttee  has  had  a 
chance  to  give  one  iota  of  meaning  to 
this  body  as  to  what  it  proposes  to  do. 
Everj'body  knows  that  committee  has 
been  working  assiduously  on  this  matter 
since  last  fall.  It  began  in  January  with 
very  extensive  hearings.  The  committee 
was  headed  by  our  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  late  Mr.  Ellender, 
and  the  next  ranking  member  of  that 
subcommittee  is  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

We  have  rather  loose  rules  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  this  is  the  most  abrupt,  total, 
and  violent  invasion  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  as  far  as  committee  responsibili- 
ties are  concerned,  that  I  have  ever  seen 
take  place  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  done  before  this  huge  appropri- 
ation bill  even  gets  here,  with  no  report 
filed,  and  nothing  consummated.  Yet 
there  is  an  attempt  to  put  a  ceiling  on  it 
and  invade  the  province  of  the  commit- 
tee which  has  the  duty  and  the  responsi- 
bility. It  attempts  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
what  that  committee  can  say.  I  am  sure 
we  do  not  want  to  go  that  far. 

I  am  sure  that,  on  second  thought 
analjsis,  all  of  us  here  who  are  experi- 
enced— and  everyone  of  us  here  is  experi- 
enced to  a  degree — will  not  want  to  do 
that. 

I  will  have  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the 
wording  and  effectiveness  are  concerned, 
it  will  be  a  futile  thing.  If  we  pass  this 
proposal  and  it  becomes  law,  with  a  ceil- 
ing of  $77  billion  in  it,  and  then  we  bring 
up  an  appropriation  bill  providing  for 
$82  billion  and  pass  it.  everyone  knows 
that  the  last  law  passed  and  signed  con- 
trols. 

No  one  is  trying  to  say  here  that  we 
are  going  to  pass  a  law  today  that  says, 
in  effect.  Congress  shall  not  pass  a  law 
this  year  appropriating  more  than  $77 
billion  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  that  is  what  this  amendment  under- 
takes to  do.  It  imdertakes  to  say  that 
Congress  shall  not  pass  a  law  this  year 
for  the  1973  defense  budget  that  will  be 
over  $77  billion.  We  know  we  cannot  do 
that.  We  just  cannot  do  it  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  is  spelled  out,  but  everyone 
knows  that  the  last  law  passed  is  the  one 
recognized,  and  that  has  been  recognized 
since  the  Year  One  of  oiu-  Nation. 

So  this  is  not  an  amendment  which 
gets  right  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of 
controlling  the  situation,  and  it  is  ap- 
parent on  its  face  that  it  does  not.  This 
amendment  is  just  an  expression  as  of 
now,  and  even  if  it  should  become  the  law 
and  should  be  signed  by  the  President, 
when  we  pass  the  appropriation  bill  that 
bill  is  going  to  supersede  it. 

I  say  with  all  deference,  let  us  not  take 
this  too  seriously.  The  language  of  this 
amendment  speaks  for  itself,  and  every- 
bodj'  knows  that  we  cannot  control  Con- 
gress in  that  way. 

Just  a  word  further  here:  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  arithmetic.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, add  it  up,  and  whether  or  not 
these  items  are  justified  is  for  you  to  say. 
I  will  mention  this  war.  We  are  going 
to  have  the  war  under  debate  tomorrow, 
but  let  me  mention  it  here.  We  have  to 
battle  with  this  issue  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  on  the  Armed  Serv- 


ices Committee  as  well,  the  war  in  Asia. 
We  passed  on  these  matters  carefully  last 
year,  and  reduced  the  appropriation  con- 
siderably. We  took  some  chances  there, 
and  I  joined  in  some  of  those  reductions 
and  argued  for  them  here  on  this  floor. 
But  when  the  new  push  came  on 
March  31,  and  North  Vietnam  crossed 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  into  South 
Vietnam  with  this  broad  offensive,  every- 
one knew  that  was  going  to  nm  up  the 
cost  of  the  war.  Everybody  knew  it.  I 
said  then,  "The  bill  will  come  in  later. 
It  will  have  to." 

But  that  does  not  figure  verj'  much  in 
the  budget  we  are  considering  here  today. 
There  is  a  request  pending,  that  we  did 
not  get  a  chance  to  fully  analyze.  But  I 
mention  this,  with  all  the  talk  about  the 
war,  we  could  not  have  responded  by 
sajong,  "No,  we  are  not  going  to  respond 
because  we  will  overrun  our  budget,  or 
we  will  have  to  ask  for  money  next  year." 
Our  Nation  does  not  act  that  way. 

I  wish  we  had  been  out  of  there  long 
ago.  Long  ago.  But  we  are  there,  and  we 
cannot  run  away  and  say,  "No,  we  do  not 
have  the  money  in  the  budget."  So  we  are 
going  to  have  some  increase.  We  have  al- 
ready incurred  it  in  this  offensive.  You 
do  not  mine  a  harbor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  and  maintain  such  an  action 
without  having  to  spend  some  money.  So 
that  is  a  part  of  the  picture  heie,  but  not 
directly.  Those  items  are  not  in  the  bill. 
As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  sal- 
ary and  supporting  costs  like  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  matters  that  we  furnish  to 
our  men  in  uniform  take  up  57  percent  of 
the  military  dollar.  And  I  mentioned 
here  the  training,  the  cost  of  training.  1 
had  said,  "Well,  we  can  certainly  reduce 
the  cost  of  training  this  year,"  and  went 

into  that  in  Januarj-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  ex-pired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  found  out  that,  no,  they  were  going 
to  have  to  train  around  700,000  men 
again  this  year  in  the  training  process, 
that  many  in  and  that  many  out,  and 
we  would  not  be  able  to  put  manda- 
tory restrictions  on  the  cost  of  that 
training. 

I  wanted  to  do  it,  but  when  I  found  out 
what  the  facts  were,  I  backed  off  of  it  and 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  protect  that 
and  be  siu-e  that  we  did  not  cut  the 
money  short  for  that  required  trainuig. 
We  have  been  into  tliis  manpower  ques- 
tion. Senators  might  ask,  "Whi'  don't  you 
do  something  about  that?"  We  have  been 
into  that  situation,  and  the  bill  we  have 
before  us  now,  though  it  has  not  yet  been 
mentioned  in  this  debate,  does  make  a 
reduction  in  manpower  and  sets  a  lower 
ceiling  for  total  manpower  that  uill  save 
something  like  $500  million  per  year  less 
the  cost,  the  first  year,  of  putting  it 
into  effect,  because  you  do  not  just  kick 
them  all  out  at  once. 

So  we  are  'oing  something  about  it. 
My  Idea  is  to  do  it  in  an  orderl;'  way, 
with  a  forced  reduction  every  year,  until 
we  cut  down  to  the  bone  and  muscle.  We 
hope  that  things  uill  be  stabilized  and 
make  it  more  possible  to  have  reduced 
costs. 
I  want  to  say  a  few  more  words.  It  has 


been  said  here  that  the  SALT  agreements 
will  be  on  the  floor  for  debate  I  think  as 
early  as  Thursday.  The  treaty  plus  the 
5-year  agreement,  and  if  they  really  pro- 
vides arms  limitation  or  have  such  pros- 
pects, they  ought  to  be  reducing  this 
budget  instead  of  oiu-  having  to  call  for 
these  additional  items. 

Well,  I  am  disappointed  myself.  I  wish 
it  could  have  reduced  the  budget  some- 
what immediately.  I  said  to  someone  at 
the  Wliite  House,  just  before  they  left, 
"Bring  us  back  something  that  will  make 
it  possible  to  decrease  this  mUitary  budget 
somewhat." 

But  what  is  the  sitiiation  about  that 
agreement?  It  will  be  debated  fully,  and 
I  am  for  it.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
treaty  and  I  am  going  to  support  the  5- 
year  agreement.  We  have  finished  liear- 
ings,  and  I  am  .satisfied  that  we  are  now 
able  to  protect  ourselves  and  have  ail 
the  deterrent  force  that  is  necessary. 
This  does  not  liave  anything  to  do  with 
Western  Europe,  now:  I  am  thinking 
about  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
We  do  have  that  capacity,  and  will  have 
it  at  the  end  of  5  years  after  going  into 
this  agreement,  if  it  is  not  renewed,  ex- 
tended, or  expanded,  as  we  hope  it  will  be. 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  liave  the  authority 
under  that  treaty,  in  the  meantime,  to 
increase  our  deterrent  forces  to  the  ex- 
tent that  5  years  from  now  we  wUl  still 
be  able  to  have  the  necessarj-  deterrent, 
fiuther  agreement  or  no  agreement:  that 
we  are  now  in  a  position  that  we  are 
going  to  come  out  able  to  protect  our- 
selves. Otherwise,  I  would  not  support 
the  5-year  plan. 

We  submitted  that  to  tlie  Senate  last 
week,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Trident.  That  was  the  issue,  and  that 
was  the  only  issue  in  stepping  up  that 
Trident  program:  to  be  ready,  5  to  6 
years  from  now,  in  case  tliat  agreemen; 
does  not  work  or  is  not  renewed. 

Every  Senator  here  understood  that, 
and  made  a  judgment,  and  a  majority 
said.  "We  want  to  prepare." 

That  is  what  runs  up  the  money.  Tliose 
are  the  items  that  run  up  this  budget. 
and  I  hope  and  I  believe  that,  even 
though  this  treaty  and  agreement  are 
scant  in  their  operation  now,  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  they  will  lay  the 
predicate,  open  the  door,  for  more  mean- 
ingful agreements  and  understandinps 
in  the  future  whereby  we  can  reduce 
these  limits  as  to  military  weajxjns  and 
manpower.  We  hope  and  pray  that  that 
will  be  the  case. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  have  to  stay 
prepared.  And  I  say  to  Senators,  you  will 
not  find  any  dissent  on  that  point  among 
Uie  people.  Not  a  bit:  no  appreciable 
dissent  from  tliat  position.  So  we  have 
got  to  make  up  our  minds  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  money. 

I  am  wUling  to  trust  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding its  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  come  in  here  with  as  low  a  figure  as 
they  think  essential,  and  what  they 
think  is  necessary,  and  submit  it  to  this 
body  in  due  time,  and  we  will  debate  it 
and  vote  on  it  then. 

We  could  not  set  that  figure  now  if 
we  wanted  to,  and  this  amendment  does 
not  purport  to  set  such  a  figure.  It  can- 
not. It  would  be  shadowboxing. 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  dangerous  amendment, 
coming  at  a  very  critical  point  in  our 
historj-.  I  rise  to  oppose  it  as  vehemently 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  on  this  floor  about  budgets.  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  every 
time  a  HEW  item  comes  on  this  floor,  it 
is  usually  increased  by  at  least  double. 
HEW  has  become  the  biggest  budget  that 
faces  us  today,  year  after  year. 

So  far  as  the  military  costs  are  con- 
cerned, let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that, 
based  on  the  1964  dollar,  we  are  spend- 
ing only  1  percent  more  for  militaiy 
materiel  than  we  spent  in  that  year. 

Mr.  President,  two  major  problems 
face  us  in  beefing  up  our  miUtary— and 
I  stress  the  word  "beef  because  we  need 
it.  We  are  now  behind  the  Soviets  in 
substantially  every  field  of  our  military 
efforts.  One,  we  have  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  field  of  procurement;  and  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Stennis.  is  well 
aware  of  this.  We  are  working  with  civil- 
ians from  companies  and  we  are  working 
with  the  men  In  uniform  to  try  to  work 
out  a  better  procurement  method  for  ob- 
taining the  weapons  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  we  went  through  10 
long  years  in  this  country  with  a  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  who  was  determined  to 
unilaterally  disarm  this  country,  and  for 
10  years  we  had  no  meaningful  research 
and  development.  Therefore,  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  came  into  office — and  I  do 
not  care  who  the  President  would  have 
been,  had  he  been  a  Democrat  or  a  Re- 
pubhcan,  but  it  happened  to  have  been 
President  Nixon — there  was  nothing  to 
buy. 

I  have  often  used  this  simile.  It  would 
be  like  complaining  to  my  wife:  "You 
don't  look  very  well,  honey.  Why  don't 
you  buy  a  new  dress?"  She  replies:  "I've 
been  looking  all  over  town,  and  there  are 
no  new  dresses." 

That  is  the  fix  the  President  was  in 
when  he  came  into  office.  There  was 
nothing  to  buy. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  4  years,  we 
find  aircraft  beginning  to  come  off  the 
lines,  we  find  armament  begirming  to 
come  off  the  lines,  and  we  find  new  weap- 
ons systems  becoming  available  to  the 
military.  Thanks  to  President  Nixon. 

This  budget  is  not  too  high,  so  far  as 
obtaining  military  equipment  is  con- 
cerned. As  the  chaii-man  has  indicated, 
57  percent  of  this  budget  goes  to  pay  the 
troops,  goes  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
troops.  If  we  cut  it  to  that  bare  figure, 
then  we  have  no  arms  establishment,  no 
improved  weapons  systems,  or  anything 
else  to  give  them.  The  problem,  a.s  I  say,  is 
not  having  had  any  meaningful  research 
and  development,  no  acquisition  of  new 
weapons  systems  in  more  than  10  years, 
and  in  having  an  outmoded  and  outdated 
.system  of  procurement. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  remind  this 
body  that  we  have  not  had  a  new  fighter 
aircraft  in  the  inventory  in  15  yeai-s.  The 
B-52  bomber  is  now  beginning  to  wear 
out.  It  is  going  on  2C  years  of  age.  The 
average  age  of  our  ships  in  the  fleet  is 
over  20  years,  and  the  average  age  of  a 
Russian  ship  is  just  under  10  years. 

We  do  not  have  a  strong  military  in 
this  country.  We  do  not  have  a  military 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  commitments 
we  have  made,  whether  they  are  wise 
commitments  or  not.  That  is  beside  the 
point,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  have 
made  them  under  De-nocratic  Presidents 
and  Republican  Presidents  alike. 

The  big  problem  that  comes  to  my 
mind  in  the  McGovern  suggestion  of  a 
$4  billion  cut  is.  where  do  we  apply  it? 
We  have  already  voted  the  major  weap- 
ons systems.  The  committee  has  turned 
down  the  ABM  defense  of  Washiagton, 
and  unless  the  House  changes  that,  we 
are  not  going  to  construct  that  system  in 
Washington.  Where  do  we  put  this  $4 
billion? 

I  think  it  is  wrong  for  any  Senator 
to  suggest  an  across-the-board  cut  with- 
out giving  us  some  indication  of  where 
he  would  cut  it.  He  wants  to  cut  troop 
strength.  I  can  tell  the  Senator— if  he 
would  ask  about  it — that  troop  strength 
is  being  cut.  It  is  the  determination  of 
the  Ai-my  to  reduce  the  strength  to  un- 
der 900.000.  The  Air  :r'orce,  Navy,  and 
other  components  of  the  military  are 
aiming  at  fewer  personnel.  Every  100.- 
000  men  we  phase  out  of  uniforms  saves 
$1  billion. 

Mr.  President,  to  say  that  we  are  going 
to  drop  $4  billion  puts  a  load  back  on 
the  committee,  a  committee  that  I  can 
honestly  say  does  as  good  if  not  a  better 
job  of  investigating  what  it  is  supposed 
to  do  than  any  other  committee  of  this 
body,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  it. 
We  are  assigned  the  job  of  reviewing  an 
$83  billion  budget.  I  serve  on  2  subcom- 
mittees and  spend  most  of  my  time  work- 
ing on  those  subcommittees,  and  we  have 
cut  billions  of  dollars  out  of  requests. 
This  is  not  a  committee  that  just  says, 
"Yes.  sir"  to  everything  for  which  the 
Pentagon  asks.  We  go  through  this 
budget  and  cut  it. 

I  would  challenge  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  tell  us  where  he  will  cut 
$4  billion.  I  would  like  somebody  to  have 
him  explain  where  he  is  going  to  cut  $33 
billion.  But  that  is  going  to  come  later 
down  the  path. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator vei-y  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern). 

This  amendment  ignores  changing  de- 
fense requirements  by  calling  for  a  re- 
turn to  fi.scal  year  1972  spending  levels 
de-spite  different  military  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  specific  rea- 
sons why  this  amendment  is  ill-founded 
and  unwise. 


First,  by  making  an  across-the-board 
cut,  it  ignores  the  rightful  role  of  Con- 
gress to  work  its  will  on  the  defense 
budget.  The  amendment  merely  reduces 
military  spending  and  leaves  in  the 
hands  of  the  Defense  Department  how 
and  where  the  reductions  will  be  made. 
Why  should  the  Senate  surrender  its 
role  in  traditionally  approving  or  disap- 
proving specific  defense  requests?  Why 
should  we  permit  the  executive  branch  a 
decisionmaking  power  which  is  clearly 
ours? 

What  has  been  the  purpose  of  months 
and  months  of  hearings,  which  we  have 
held,  if  now  in  the  closing  hours  we 
lop  billions  off  this  bill  and  let  the  De- 
fense Department  decide  which  pro- 
grams get  the  ax? 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  be 
a  clear  abrogation  of  our  legislative  re- 
sponsibility. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  our  national  se- 
curity would  be  jeopardized  by  a  cut  of 
this  size.  A  defense  budget  cut  of  this 
size  would  wipe  out  numerous  vital  de- 
fense programs. 

Could  we  do  without  Trident,  the 
B-1,  the  ABM,  the  new  carrier?  I  think 
not.  Where  would  billions  be  saved? 
There  is  no  way  a  cut  of  this  size  could 
be  made  without  seriously  impairing  our 
national  security. 

Third,  reducing  the  defense  budget  to 
this  degree  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  It  would  wreck  our  overseas  alli- 
ances. If  we  want  to  reduce  these  com- 
mitments, treaties  should  be  scrapped 
first  rather  than  going  back  on  our  word 
to  our  allies. 

The  United  States  has  defense  agree- 
ments with  more  than  40  nations,  and 
so  long  as  these  exist,  we  must  make  some 
kind  of  effort  to  defend  ourselves  and 
live  up  to  our  obligations  or  the  free 
world  alliance  will  crumble. 

We  are  witnessing  today  a  great  deal 
of  pressure  and  criticism  of  our  militarj', 
even  though  all  they  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  see  that  we  are  adequately  armed  and 
prepared  to  meet  our  national  policy  and 
fulfill  our  commitments.  Rather  than 
castigating  the  military  so  much,  it 
seems  we  should  be  examining  these 
treaties.  All  of  them  have  been  ratified 
by  the  same  Senate  which  today  is  being 
asked  to  emasculate  our  ability  to  meet 
the  very  obligations  which  we  have  pre- 
viously approved. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  multilateral 
and  bilateral  treaty  agreements  with 
more  than  40  coimtries  on  five  conti- 
nents. We  carmot  dump  these  commit- 
ments by  lopping  off  billions  from  a 
carefully  thought-out  defense  budget. 

Fourth,  the  so-called  defense  spend- 
ing increase  in  fiscal  year  1973  of  ap- 
proximately $5.8  billion  is  significantly 
consumed  with  costs  resulting  from  in- 
flation and  increased  pay. 

All  of  us  know  that  because  of  infla- 
tion we  can  buy  less  with  our  money  this 
year  than  last.  The  same  is  true  for  the 
befen.se  Department.  Experts  say  a  2.8- 
percent  inflation  factor  between  fiscal 
year  1972  and  fiscal  year  1973  has  re- 
sulted in  defense  equipment  for  the  last 
billion. 

As  to  pay  and  allowance  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  recent  months,  we  find 
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that  this  expenditure  nms  to  roughly  $1.9 
billion.  . 

Adding  these  two  costs  together,  mna- 
tion  hikes  and  pay  increases,  we  come  up 
with  a  figure  of  $3.2  billion  in  costs  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973  that  provide  us  with 
no  more  equipment  and  services  than  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Tnus,  it  is  clear  that  about  50  percent 
of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget  increase 
allows  no  moi^  than  we  received  in  the 
fiscal  year  1972  budget. 

Mr.  President,  before  leaving  the  infla- 
tion issue,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
comment  on  charges  by  some  that  higher 
defense  spending  is  the  main  cause  of 
inflation  in  this  country. 

The  facts  do  not  support  this  conten- 
tion at  all.  Inflation  has  been  most  severe 
since  1968  when  massive  defense  cuts 
were  initiated.  It  was  in  this  period  that 
the  defense  budget  began  falling.  De- 
fense outlays  now  represent  30  percent 
of  the  national  debt,  down  12.5  percent 
from  the  fiscal  year  1968  peak  of  42.5  per- 
cent. The  gross  national  product  going  to 
defense  has  declined  in  the  last  4  years 
to  6.4  percent,  the  lowest  point  in  22 
years.  ,   , 

Prom  1968  to  1972,  State  and  local 
spending  has  risen  by  $80  billion.  Fed- 
eral spending  has  risen  $74  billion.  Either 
sum  is  about  equal  with  the  entire  de- 
fense budget.  Mr.  President,  it  is  thus  ob- 
vious that  defense  spending  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  current  inflation. 

During  the  1940s,  defense  costs  did 
spur  inflation  as  military  expenditures 
rose  to  77  percent  of  all  public  spending. 
Defense  also  aided  inflation  in  the  1950's 
when  it  amounted  to  50  percent  of  all 
public  spending,  but  today  it  represents 
only  20  percent  of  all  public  spending. 

The  Senate  should  bear  in  mind  that 
a  cut  of  this  size  called  for  in  this  amend- 
ment could  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
readiness  of  our  military  forces. 

Because  of  the  1-year  service  policy  in 
Vietnam,  short  tours  in  Europe  and 
sharp  personnel  cutbacks  imposed  by 
Congress,  the  Army  has  experienced 
severe  manpower  turbulence. 

This  tremendous  personnel  turnover 
is  largely  the  cause  of  the  poor  state  of 
readiness  in  our  Army  divisions.  Men 
simply  cannot  become  integral  parts  of 
fighting  units  when  they  have  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  every  6 
months  or  year.  Training  is  also  dis- 
rupted by  excessive  personnel  changes. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  (Mr. 
Stennis)  has  directed  an  investigation 
of  the  Armys  readiness  posture.  This  in- 
vestigation is  presently  underway.  I  pre- 
dict it  will  show  that  the  low  state  of 
readiness  within  the  Army  is  largely  due 
to  various  personnel  policies  and  man- 
power reductions. 

If  this  amendment  is  passed,  the  fund 
cut  will  almost  assuredly  impact  further 
on  the  military's  manpower  problems. 
The  result,  of  course,  will  be  an  even 
lower  state  of  readiness  than  presently 
exists. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  decisively  defeat  this 
amendment  so  that  the  American  public, 
the  man  in  xmiform  and  our  allies  will 
know  the  Senate  stands  firm  in  provid- 


ing the  necessary  defense  posture  to  as- 
sure our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  repeat 
that  in  1972,  this  year,  the  defense 
budget  is  only  30  percent  of  the  entire 
budget  of  this  Nation.  In  1968.  4  years 
ago,  the  defense  budget  was  42.5  percent 
of  the  budget  of  this  Nation.  So  we  can 
see  that  we  have  come  down  in  the  past 
4  years  from  42.5  percent  to  30  percent 
as  representing  defense  to  the  entire 
budget. 

I  would  also  remind  the  Senate  that 
today  the  defense  budget  is  only  6.4  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product.  That 
is  the  lowest  in  22  years. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the  Defense 
Department  that  is  causing  this  trouble. 
It  is  not  the  Defense  budget  that  is  caus- 
ing deficits.  It  is  not  the  Defense  budget 
that  we  should  be  cutting.  We  should 
be  cutting  nonessential  programs,  nonde- 
fense  programs. 

If  there  is  any  program  we  need  in 
this  country,  it  is  the  defense  program. 
We  need  defense  because  it  provides  for 
our  national  security.  Nothing  is  worth- 
while—worth anj-thing— unless  we  have 
security  for  this  Nation  so  that  it  can 
survive.  It  cannot  survive  unless  we 
maintain  a  strong  national  defense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  P»resident,  I  yield  3  minutes,  more 
if  he  needs  it,  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  YouNr,*. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hart  > .  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 

McGOVERN  I  . 

As  has  been  explained,  this  amend- 
ment would  impose  a  ceiling  of  $77,663,- 
000,000  on  the  new  appropriations  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
militai-y  functions  dui-ing  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  current  fiscal  year  1973  request  for 
the  various  military  functions  activities, 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  totals 
$84,162.4  million,  including  amendments 
submitted  and  anticipated. 

If  the  pending  amendment  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  a  reduction  of  $6,499.4  mU- 
Uon  in  these  requests — a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 7.7  percent. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  amend- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  a  limitation,  and 
does  not  specify  where  this  reduction  of 
$6.5  billion  shall  be  made.  Is  it  to  be  made 
by  the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  by 
the  Congress  in  acting  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appi-opriation  bill,  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  bad  legislative 
procedure.  The  amendment  should  be 
rejected. 

In  the  near  future,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  be  considering 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  That  is 
an  appropriate  vehicle  for  amendments 
proposing  reductions  of  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  cut  the  Defense  budget  by 
approximately  $3.5  biUion.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  we  can  find  a  way  to  cut 


appropriations  by  another  $3.5  billion— 
perhaps  even  more;  but  this  will  be  based 
on  hearings,  testimony,  and  facts,  and 
not  just  a  meat  ax  approach.  Then  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  know  what  we 
are  going  to  cut.  Are  we  going  to  cut  out 
the  F-15.  or  the  nuclear  carrier?  Where 
will  the  cuts  be  made?  What  bases  may 
be  closed?  The  Senate  has  a  right  to 
know  where  cuts  as  lar^^e  as  this  are  go- 
ing to  be  made. 

There  is  no  more  important  appropria- 
tion bill  considered  by  the  Senat*  than 
that  involving  our  national  secmity. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
verv  much  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident.  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClelland 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  generally  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Yotjng)  .  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

As  Members  are  aware,  our  late  be- 
loved colleague.  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
der.  was  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions. His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
designated.  However,  as  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee 
for  many  years,  I  am  convinced  that 
large,  across-the-board,  or  general,  un- 
specified reductions  in  requests  arc  not 
the  proper  way  for  Congress  to  legislate. 
It  is  not  the  proper  way  for  Congress  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  and  to  exercise 
its  constitutional  duty  in  providins  for 
the  common  defense. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  'Mr.  Young  '  stated,  in  the 
near  future,  this  body  will  be  considering 
the  Department  of  Defer^se  appropria- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Tliat  bill  cill  contain  fluids  for  many, 
many  specific  items,  activities,  and  pro- 
grarns  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  At 
that  time  it  will  be  in  order  for  a:iy 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  reduce  exjjenditures  for 
specific  programs  and  activities. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  traditional 
way.  That  is  the  proper  way  for  Congress 
to  meet  its  lesponsibilities.  Therefore,  I 
urge  the  rejection  of  tlie  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  point  out.  Mr.  President,  as 
have  others  who  have  addressed  tliem- 
selves  to  this  issue,  that  this  amendment 
does  not  tell  where  or  does  not  indicate 
where  any  specific  reduction  should  be 
made.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  it  leaves 
the  responsibility.  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility. And  Congress  meets  its  respon- 
sibility in  the  appropriations  biU. 

If  Congress  cannot  meet  its  responsi- 
bility item  by  item,  then  it  had  better 
meet  its  responsibihty  for  our  Govern- 
ment and  for  our  counirj-. 

With  a  broadax  cut  such  as  this,  who 
takes  tlie  responsibility?  On  whom  are 
we  placing  the  responsibility?  Why  do 
we  not  have  the  courage  to  do  this  when 
the  items  are  before  us  and  the  country 
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wants  and  needs  them?  The  Defense 
Department  needs  the  money.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  country  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation and  to  provide  the  Defense 
Department  with  those  specific  amounts 
■  or  it  is  not.  We  ought  to  have  the  capac- 
ity and  the  ability  to  meet  the  issue  and 
lo  say  where  we  should  cut.  what  items 
should  be  reduced,  and  what  items  should 
be  appropriated. 

Suppose  we  pass  tlii.s  amendment  and 
then  Congress  in  its  wisdom  and  in  its 
authority  appropriates  amounts  in  ex- 
cess of  the  limitations  for  this  year.  What 
is  the  consequence?  Congress  today  says 
that  we  should  adopt  a  Umitation  of 
$77.7  billion.  And  thereafter  in  appropri- 
ations bills.  Congress  actually  appropri- 
ates more.  It  reverses  its  limitation  and 
overrides  or  changes  its  position  by 
granting  the  appropriation.  Which  action 
of  Congress  prevails? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
that  the  courageous  way  to  do  it  and  the 
right  way  to  do  it  is  to  face  the  issue  item 
by  item.  Then  if  we  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  doing  it  and  if  we  sustain  the 
budget  or  even  increase  it.  that  respon- 
sibility for  doing  that  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  and  reason.  However,  that  is 
not  so  in  this  matter  of  escaping  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  and  sticking  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  sajring.  "Let  someone  else  do 
it."  It  is  our  duty  to  do  it  and  to  do  it 
when  we  face  it  and  not  to  respond  in 
this  fashion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  made  an 
excellent  case  against  the  amendment. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  made  the  point  on  his  agree- 
ment with  the  President's  judgment  and 
expertise  in  working  out  a  treaty  with 
Russia  and  the  interim  agreement  which 
he  indicates  has  his  approval. 

He  indicates,  however,  that  while  he 
approves  the  President's  making  this 
treaty,  he  does  not  approve  the  Presi- 
dent's implementing  the  treaty  in  ac- 
io:di<nce  with  the  clear  intent  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  President  and 
th-^-  other  government 

No  President  would  want  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  follow  up  a  com- 
mitment he  makes  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Stat-.s. 

I  cannot  iinagine  anyone  wanting  the 
office  of  the  Piesidency  wlio  would  want 
to  see  a  progran  cut  out  from  under  him 
bv  any  such  tactic  as  this. 

Moreover,  this  meat  ax  api)roach  has 
to  be  directed  somewhere.  The  tactic 
.iere  is  to  say  that  we  should  cut  it  and, 
if  we  .should  succeed,  we  should  cut  It 
again  and  again.  However,  we  should 
never  tell  where  the  budget  should  be 
tut.  We  cannot  support  expenditures  for 


food  and  salary  for  the  troops  or  for  re- 
tirement. However,  let  us  make  the  pub- 
lic believe  that  we  will  cut  $4  billion. 

Obviously  the  public  will  not  be  a 
party  to  that. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  said 
what  he  would  do  in  his  statement  on 
national  defense  policy.  On  page  30  he 
indicates  that  one  of  these  cuts  would 
come  in  the  amphibious  forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Peiuisylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  served  in 
the  amphibious  forces  in  1942.  I  have 
some  idea  of  what  happens  with  the  am- 
phibious forces. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  indi- 
cates that  we  do  not  need  two  landing 
amphibious  forces,  one  for  the  Atlantic 
and  one  for  the  Pacific.  He  said  that  he 
would  go  a  long  way  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  keeping  amphibious  assault 
forces  for  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
theaters  simultaneously. 

In  other  words,  if  it  is  to  be  used,  it 
will  be  used  only  for  amphibious  forces 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
Suppose  that  one  is  stationed  at  Guam 
and  something  occurs  in  the  Middle  East. 
Or  suppose  that  one  is  safely  .stationed 
at  Norfolk  and  something  happens  at 
Guam  that  requires  an  amphibious 
landing? 

The  Senator  does  not  know  what  am- 
phibious landings  are  evidently,  because 
amphibious  landings  when  last  used  were 
used  in  Lebanon  and  were  not  used  to 
ovenun  enemy  territory,  but  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Mideast.  And  that  is  what  the  President 
would  do. 

The  pending  amendment  would  en- 
danger us  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  stated  that 
he  wishes  to  hold  the  defense  budget  to 
last  year's  level.  He  does  not  wish  to  .see 
us  committed  to  a  large  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  at  this  time.  I  must  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  agree,  provided 
that  we  are  talkinii'  in  terms  of  real  buy- 
ing power. 

Let  me  illustratn  what  I  mean.  On 
November  14.  1971,  the  military  pay  and 
allowance  increases  in  Public  Law  92-129 
took  effect.  These  hitsher  rates  of  pay 
were  in  effect  for  7'2  months  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  They  will  be  in  effect  for  the 
full  12  months  of  fiscal  year  1973.  That 
item  alone  will  add  S928  million  to  our 
costs  from  fl.scal  year  1972  to  fiscal  year 
1973. 

On  January  1,  1972.  a  general  pay  in- 
crea.se  took  effect  for  military  personnel 
and  for  classified  civilians.  We  paid  the.se 
higher  rates  for  just  6  months  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  but  we  will  have  to  pay  them 
for  all  12  months  of  fiscal  year  1973.  An- 


other general  pay  increase  is  contem- 
plated for  January  1,  1973.  We  will  have 
to  cover  6  months  of  that,  another  in- 
crease from  what  we  paid  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  Finally,  wage  board  increases 
have  to  be  met.  The  cost  of  these  pay 
raises,  over  and  above  what  we  paid  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  is  $1,985  million. 

Military  retired  pay,  an  item  fixed  by 
statute,  will  rise  by  $66  million  from 
fiscal  year  1972  to  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
results  from  increases  in  the  retired 
population,  as  well  as  from  cost-of-liv- 
ing increases  which  are  automatic  under 
the  statute  when  we  pass  it.  And  we  pass 
it  in  Congress. 

The  cost  of  the  goods  and  services  that 
the  department  buys  from  industry  is 
subject  to  inflation,  just  as  the  groceries 
we  purchase  are.  From  fiscal  year  1972 
to  fiscal  year  1973,  this  is  estimated  at 
2.8  percent  and  will  add  $1,366  million. 
I  must  say  that  having  had  a  part  in 
connection  with  the  F-14  airplane  con- 
tract and  having  found  what  happened 
in  that  particular  contract  as  a  result 
of  the  underestimated  inflation  costs,  I 
am  highly  doubtful  that  the  2.8  percent 
inflation  figure  used  in  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  is  adequate.  I  think  the  in- 
flation cost  is  more  likely  to  be  4  percent- 
Finally,  in  fiscal  year  1972.  the  Con- 
gress directed  the  use  of  certain  old  bal- 
ances that  had  accumulated,  in  lieu  of 
providing  new  budget  authority.  In  ef- 
fect, we  were  able  to  finance  part  of  tlie 
defense  program  without  providing  new 
budget  authority.  But  those  old  balances 
are  gone  now  and — to  support  the  same 
program  we  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1972 — we  would  have  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $1,577  million  in  new  money. 

The  items  I  have  just  mentioned 
amount,  in  total,  to  $6,492  million.  That 
is  how  much  we  would  have  to  add  to  the 
budget  authority  we  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  just  to  stay  even  in  terms  of 
real  buying  power:  $6.5  billion. 

Turning  it  around,  if  we  hold  budget 
authority  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  level— 
if  we  add  notliing— then  we  are.  in  ef- 
fect, cutting  the  defense  budget  by  $6.5 
billion. 

We  enacted  Public  Law  92-129— the 
Draft  Act  Extension— which  provided 
for  large  increases  in  militaiy  pay  and 
allowances.  We  knew  it  would  cost 
money. 

Is  it  sound  policy,  now.  to  tell  the  De- 
partment that  it  must  give  up  $928  mil- 
lion worth  of  weapons  and  personnel  to 
pay  for  that?  And  another  $2  billion 
worth  of  jobs  and  weapons  to  pay  for  the 
two  January  pay  increases— also  under 
laws  we  enacted?  Plus  $636  million  more, 
to  meet  the  growing  costs  of  retired  pay, 
fixed  by  law? 

I  do  not  believe  the  kind  of  ceiling 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  <  Mr.  McGovern  >  —which  ignores 
billions  of  added  costs  enacted  by  the 
Congress  itself— is  a  very  logical  way  to 
approach  the  defense  budgets.  When  we 
enacted  those  pay  increases,  there  was 
no  discussion  of  meeting  the  costs  by 
carving  out  billions  worth  of  manpower 
and  weapons.  And  yet  this  is  precisely 
what  Senator  McGovern  now  proposes 
to  do. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
n^inute?  .     ^     ^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  en- 
acted these  pay  increases.  We  knew  that 
they  would  add  bilUons  to  Defense  costs. 
Now,  when  the  bills  are  presented,  is  not 
the  time  to  say  that  we  never  intended 
to  finance  these  increases.  Let  us  not  im- 
pose a  huge  manpower  and  weapons  cut 
by  refusing  to  meet  the  added  pay  costs 
which  we  ourselves  have  enacted  into 

IflW 

The  Congress  appropriated  $74.8  bil- 
lion for  the  Department  of  Defense  last 
year.  The  pay  and  price  increases  I 
enumerated  BarUer  amount  to  $6.5  bil- 
lion. Ji'st  to  stay  even  with  the  fiscal  year 
1972  program,  then,  we  would  have  to 
provide  $81.3  billion.  Senator  McGovern 
proposes,  instead,  a  ceiling  of  $7.7  billion. 
That's  a  cut  of  $3.6  billion— in  terms  of 
real  buying  power — from  the  levels  we 
approved  for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Sen- 
ators  proposal  then,  does  not  provide 
for  holding  Defense  at  the  fiscal  year 
1972  level.  It  provides  for  a  very  sharp 
cut,  in  terms  of  real  buying  power.  It  pro- 
vides for  trading  in  those  pay  raises  for 
reductions  in  manpower  and  weapons. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  we  en- 
acted some  very  substantial  reductions 
in  the  procurement  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  extent  of 
$1.78     billion,     for     procurement      in 
R.D.T.  &  E.? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
reduced  the  size  of  the  military  force  to 
resul'.  in  56,000  man-years,  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  a  half  billion  dollars  in  pay  and 
allowances? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  with 
the  reductions  we  have  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  in  this 
bill  as  reported  we  have  come  out  with  a 
bill  that  is  $133  million  less  than  the 
amount  that  would  be  required  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  stay  exactly 
even  with  what  they  had  last  year? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  this  $6.5  billion  reduction 
seriously  endangers  our  attempts  to 
match  the  Soviet  Union  at  their  current 
momentum,  and  modernization  and  im- 
provement of  their  military  technology, 
and  quantitative  and  quahtative  im- 
provements as  well,  the  ancillai-y  pull- 
out  by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  have  a  very  serious  impact  on  our 
economy.  This  amendment  should  be 
called  the  massive  unemployment 
amendment. 
Mr.  President,  if  you  cut  $6.5  billion 


out  of  procurement  it  has  the  effect  of 
cutting  650.000  jobs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  what  we  are  looking 
at  here  is  an  immediate  and  tremendous 
adverse  impact  on  the  economy  because 
650.000  people  would  be  thrown  out  of 
work. 

I  hope  those  concerned  about  unem- 
ployment figures  in  this  country  will 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  this  morning,  and 
particularly  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  would  like  to  point  out  with 
respect  to  some  of  those  remarks  that  the 
SALT  agreements  would  not  have  been 
possible  at  all  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
ABM  program.  Mr.  President,  you  can- 
not negotiate  with  the  Soviets  or  any- 
body else  from  a  position  of  weakness.  It 
is  the  desire  of  all  of  us  to  cut  defense 
appropriations,  but  the  cuts  and  savings 
will  come  as  we  proceed  with  the  5 -year 
agreements,  and  their  success  will  be  far, 
far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  keeping  this 
Nation  strong. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  two  or  three  matters.  First,  this 
amendment  provides  a  cut  of  approxi- 
mately $6.5  billion.  What  happened  to  the 
$30  billion  cut  that  was  being  talked 
about? 

There  is  upcoming,  as  of  January  1.  a 
pay  raise  for  the  military  of  $792  mil- 
lion. Is  this  going  to  be  taken  out  of 
there,  or  is  it  going  to  be  taken  out  some- 
where else?  How  about  statutory  in- 
creases for  retired  pay — there  is  $200 
million  for  that.  How  about  the  blue 
collar  raises  coming  up  for  $155  million 
the  first  of  the  year?  What  about  the 
money  for  an  all-voluntary  force  which 
we  all  desire  so  much  and  to  which  we 
gave  great  impetus  last  year  when  we 
passed  the  military  pay  raise? 

What  about  the  recomputation  for  the 
pensions  of  retired  military  personnel? 
That  is  an  inequity  which  is  long,  long 
overdue  for  adjustment  by  Congress. 

Not  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Subcommittee  for  Defense. 
I  resent  the  fact  that  we  are  attempting 
here  to  put  the  power  of  that  committee 
over  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional  min- 
ute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  resent  the  fact  that  we 
are  putting  the  power  to  cut  this.  One 
thing  Congress  has  always  objected  to 
has  been  giving  the  President  an  item 
veto.  What  we  are  doing  here  if  we  de- 
prive the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


of  action,  is  to  deprive  the  Senate  of  the 
opportunity  to  act  and  we  place  an  itc-n 
veto  over  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Are  we  going  to  cut  off  the  F-15?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  if  w-e  apply  this  S6.5 
billion  cut?  This  meatax  approach  is  not 
a  sensible  approach  and  it  is  not  an 
inteUigent  approach.  If  cuts  are  desired 
they  should  be  taken  up  in  the  approprir.- 
tion  bill  that  comes  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  cut  across  the  board  is 
the  'meat  ax'  and  irresponsible  ap- 
proach to  economy. 

Whether  one  agreed  with  the  other 
economy  amendments  offered  to  this 
bill,  in  each  instance  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  such  amendments  were  forth- 
right and  specific.  They  clearly  expressed 
opposition  to  certain  defense  weapons 
systems.  They  accepted  responsibility  for 
such  opposition. 

This  amendment  is  vague.  It  lacks  the 
forthright  specificness  of  the  other 
amendments. 

It  would  impose  the  responsibility  of 
weakening  our  national  security  and  na- 
tional defense  upon  others.  It  lacks  the 
honesty  of  sayiiig  just  exactly  where  the 
cuts  should  be  made. 

From  those  who  propose  this  way  of 
cutting  our  defense  funds,  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  specifically 
just  where  and  how  such  cuts  be  made. 
They  should  not  be  forced  to  buj-  a 
"pig  in  a  poke"  not  knowing  really  what 
they  are.  or  are  not.  getting. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  ver>-  much  that 
the  Senate  will  think  about  this  very 
seriously  and  remember  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  weaken  our  national  security, 
and  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  12  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  McGovern  amend- 
ment. 

Only  last  week  the  President  of  the 
United  States  castigated  the  Congress 
for  proposed  excessive  spending  He 
called  for  a  ceihng  and  a  Umit  on  con- 
gressional appropriations.  His  agents 
have  called  for  a  halt  to  wasteful  spend- 
ing by  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  up  lo  the  Senate 
to  answer  that  today. 

When  we  talk  atwut  mihtar>-  spend- 
ing, that  is  not  spending,  somehow.  That 
does  not  amount  to    spending. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  McGovern  proposal 
is  a  hold-Uie-line  proposal  which  requires 
the  miUtary  to  take  the  increased  cost  of 
inflation— and  there  are  such  in- 
creases— and  the  increased  costs  of  the 
pay  increases — and  there  are  such  in- 
creases— out  of  the  waste  in  its  budget. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  has  voted  repeatedly  to 
get  out  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  could 
save  $5  billion  to  $6  billion  by  doing 
that  alone. 
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Last  year  the  President  asked  for  $77.6 
billion  in  new  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense — military.  In- 
cluding supplemental  appropriations. 
Congress  passed  $75  billion  in  new  obli- 
gational  authority  or  appropriations. 

What  the  McGovem  amendment  does 
is  to  limit  this  year's  appropriations.  It 
puts  a  ceiling  on  this  year's  appropria- 
tions at  exactly  the  $77.6  biUion  the 
President  asked  for  last  year.  It  cuts 
back,  bv  $i  billion,  the  original  request 
of  the  President  for  $81.6  billion  in  new 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense— military  in  fiscal  year  1973.  It 
is  a  hold-the-line  amendment. 

MORTGAGING   THE    FUTURE 

What  the  Presidents  new  request  does 
is  to  mortgage  the  future.  The  new  re- 
quest for  $81.6  billion  plus  the  supple- 
ments already  submitted  will  lead  to  a 
$100  billion  defense  budget  within  2  or  3 
years. 

In  the  new  budget,  money  for  Trident 
went  up  from  $140  million,  in  fiscal  year 
1972  to  $942  million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

B-1  bomber  funds  went  up  from  $370 
to  $430  million. 

Funds  for  AWACS — the  airborne 
warning  and  control  system — rose  from 
$142  to  $474  million. 

The  F-15  fighter  funds  rose  from  $420 
to  $911  million. 

In  addition,  $299  million  in  entirely 
new  funds  for  the  CVN-70  are  in  this 
budget. 

These  relatively  small  funds  now  re- 
present mammoth  spending  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

For  10  ships.  Trident  will  cost  over  $1 
billion  a  ship.  If  we  move  to  a  30-ship 
Trident  program,  at  least  $30  billion  is 
involved. 

The  B-1  bomber  program  will  cost  at 
least  $12  billion,  and  more  like  $20  billion 
if  it  is  finished. 

A  single  carrier  costs  $1  billion.  Its 
planes  cost  about  another  billion.  Its 
.supporting  fleet  co.sts  $1  billion  more. 
Thus  the  $200  million  for  CVN-70  ob- 
ligates us  for  at  least  $3  billion  in  the 
future. 
AWACS  Ls  a  $20  billion  program. 
The  request  for  new  obligational  au- 
thority submitted  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  termed  a 
credit  card  budget.  Small  down  pay- 
ments now  mean  big  spending  later. 

TH«      FENTACON   MUST   MAKE  CHOICES 

In  this  day  of  inflation  and  huge 
budget  deficits,  the  Pentagon  must  make 
tough  choices  hke  everyone  else.  If  they 
want  a  new  carrier — which  virtually 
every  military  expert  tells  us  is  obso- 
lei«_iet  them  take  those  funds  from 
.some  other  program.  Let  them  make 
their  priorities. 

If  they  are  gomg  to  fio  all  out  for 
manned  bombers  in  an  age  of  sophisti- 
cated missiles,  for  bomber  defense  when 
mls.siles  are  the  danger,  and  for  new  sub- 
marines when  the  paint  is  not  even  dry 
on  the  pre.sent  Poseidon  conversions,  let 
ihem  take  money  from  some  other  mili- 
tary source.  Let  them  make  the  tough, 
liard  choices.  But  Congress  .should  not  be 
required  to  fund  in  full  both  all  the  old 
program-s  and  all  the  new  programs. 

They  have  now  sjjent  an  extra  $1.5 


billion  in  Vietnam  due  to  the  stepped 
up  bombing.  They  will  shortly  spend  an- 
other $1.5  billion  for  that  purpose.  I  op- 
pose that,  but  if  they  are  going  ahead 
with  it,  let  them  find  those  funds  from 
existing  sources,  rather  than  to  come  to 
us  and  demand  that  we  fund  with  extra 
money  aU  the  new  programs  they  desire. 
What  they  want  is  "All  this  and  heaven 
too." 

THE  JOr.S  ISSUE 

There  is  one  very  great  advantage  to 
the  McGovern  amendment  over  ceiling 
amendments  in  the  past.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  threaten  existing  jobs. 

It  is  a  hold  the  line  amendment  rather 
than  a  cutback  amendment.  It  gives  am- 
ple time  to  prepare  for  any  conversion 
which  should  be  made  in  the  future. 

Last  year  the  Pentagon  spent  about 
$75  billion.  They  will  spend  about  the 
same  amount  this  year.  Last  year  they 
requested  $77.6  billion  in  new  appropri- 
ations. They  got  $75  billion.  This  amend- 
ment provides  a  ceiling  equal  to  last 
year's  request  and  $1.6  billion  more  than 
last  year's  appropriations. 

Any  charge  that  this  amendment 
would  aCfect  jobs  is  therefore  false.  With 
a  2-percent  increase  in  actual  appropria- 
tions and  with  a  general  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity of  2-3  percent  this  year  in  the 
economy,  this  amendment  does  not  cut 
existing  programs  or  existing  jobs.  But 
it  does  make  the  Pentagon  choose  be- 
tween and  among  what  they  want  to  do 
with  the  funds  that  are  appropriated. 

WASTE,  WASTE,   WASTE 

Furthermore,  if  the  Pentagon  would 
turn  its  mind  to  it,  there  are  hundreds  of 
places  where  funds  could  be  saved  in 
the  new  budget. 

Overruns  are  running  at  fantastic 
rates.  One  can  look  in  vain  for  a  single 
program  which  has  been  built  on  time, 
which  meets  the  original  specifications, 
and  which  costs  anything  near  its  orig- 
inal estimated  cost. 

The  military  is  topheavy  with  gen- 
erals and  admirals.  Last  year  the  mili- 
tary committees  reported  that  there 
were  then  more  high-ranking  officers 
of  certain  ranks  than  at  the  height  of 
World  War  II. 

We  have  about  400  major  and  some 
3.000  minor  bases  .scattered  throughout 
the  world,  many  of  which  could  be 
trimmed  and  are  entirely  unneeded  for 
our  military  security. 

There  is  some  $6  million  a  year  now 
spent  in  military  foreign  aid.  About  $2.5 
billion  is  in  this  budget.  Why  should  we 
be  .spending  our  money  in  some  46  coun- 
tries around  the  world  for  military  aid? 
Do  we  really  need  to  give  military  aid 
to  Latin  America,  most  of  Africa,  and 
much  of  the  subcontinent  of  Asia,  espe- 
cially India  and  Pakistan,  where  It  has 
created  far  more  mLschlef  than  any  good 
it  has  done? 

Furthermore,  only  a  few  days  ago  the 
Senate  killed  the  request  for  $1.7  bil- 
lion in  mUltary  foreign  aid.  If  we  stick 
to  that  action,  additional  savings  can 
be  made. 

VIETNAM 

The  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  Ls  a  place 
where  money  could  be  saved.  If  we  got 
out  of  Vl<'tnam  we  could  save  $7  to  $8 


billion  a  year  in  existing  incremental 
costs  of  that  war. 

That  cost,  combined  with  the  stepped 
up  bombing,  could  provide  more  than 
enough  savings  to  cut  back  the  Pres- 
ident's request  by  the  $4  billion  in  this 
amendment  plus  $5  or  $6  billion  more. 

CONCLUSION 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  McGovem 
amendment  is  a  responsible,  hold-the- 
line  amendment,  which  puts  into  effect 
what  the  President  asked  Congress  to 
do;  namely,  to  cut  back  on  existing  ap- 
propriations this  year. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  the  results 
of  this  vote.  It  will  be  interesting  t"'  see 
whether  the  President  and  his  fol'orers 
believe  that  budget  message,  or  wh  »  er 
big  spending  to  them  excludes  mluiary 
spending  but  includes  only  funds  for 
miners'  black  lung  disease,  school 
lunches,  and  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity. 

This  country  caimot  and  should  not 
try  to  afford  everything  at  once.  We 
must  make  choices.  We  must  set  prior- 
ities. This  amendment  does  exactly  that. 
I  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

Let  us  hold  the  line  against  big  spend- 
ing. Let  us  stop  the  credit  card,  small 
down  payment,  budget. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK). 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  listening  to 
this  debate  with  considerable  Interest.  It 
seems  to  me  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  have  totally  failed  to  recog- 
nize what  has  been  done  insofar  as  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  concerned. 
Having  served  on  the  committee  for  some 
8  years  now,  I  can  recall  when  we  stopped 
the  program  on  the  F-IUB.  when  we 
stopped  the  Cheyenne  program,  when  we 
cut  down  the  R.D.T.  t  E.  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount,  when  we  took  into  con- 
sideration whether  we  ought  to  continue 
the  Harrier,  and  decided  not  *  ^  do  it. 

Over  and  over  and  over  age  a.  our  com- 
mittee has  reduced  every  s  ngle  one  of 
these  weapons  systems  after  determining 
whether  we  should  continue  them  or  cut 
them  out. 

In  this  procurement  bill  we  have  re- 
duced the  requested  budget  by  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money — 11.8  percent, 
as  will  be  seen  on  page  2  of  the  report. 
It  strikes  me  that,  after  this  careful 
consideration,  to  go  over  It  again  and 
say  we  are  going  to  make  a  meat  ax  ap- 
proach and  require  a  cut  is  not  the  way 
to  do  it.  I  would  like  to  know  where. 
Where  are  we  not  going  to  spend  any 
more  money?  Is  it  going  to  be  for  pay? 
Are  we  going  to  decrease  the  amount  for 
pay  that  we  authorized  in  order  to  try  to 
get  milltai-y  personnel  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  which  so  many  of  them  were  on? 
Are  we  going  to  try  to  take  it  out  of  a 
program  which  we  approved  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  of  last  week?  Are  we  going 
to  say  that  what  we  did  we  ought  to  do 
all  over  again? 

I  simply  cannot  see  how  the  Senator 
from  South  .Dakota  can  have  any  real 
credibility  oil  this  type  of  amendment. 

I  thank  tiie  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league/ I  think,  have  already  covered 
very /well  the  Issues  that  are  really  In- 
volve here. 

First  of  all,  the  question  Is  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  take  away  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  the  authority 
to  determine  the  ultimate  amount  of  the 
budget.  Our  responsibility  in  relation  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  tied 
to  procurement  items.  I  think  that  is  a 
fundamental  point  that  is  overlooked. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  by  other  Sena- 
tors, the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
cut  over  $2  billion  out  of  the  procure- 
ment request,  after  careful  deliberation 
and  consideration  of  specific  programs  on 
their  merits. 

The  other  thing  being  lost  sight  of  by 
the  public  generally  is  what  is  really  hap- 
pening to  defense  costs.  About  5  years 
ago  pay,  allowances,  and  related  mat- 
ters represented  42  percent  of  the  defense 
budget.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  5  years 
ago  it  was  42  percent.  What  is  it  now? 
It  is  about  56  percent,  just  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  for  pay  and  allowances 
and  related  matters.  Then  when  we  add 
onto  that  the  inflation  that  has  occurred, 
what  we  have  really  been  doing  is  dipping 
into  our  strategic  capital.  That  is  what 
has  been  happening  to  the  defense 
budget. 

I  think  when  we  discuss  an  all-volun- 
teer force,  as  we  have  been  the  last  2  or 
3  years,  there  has  been  an  inadequate 
amount  of  attention  paid  to  its  cost. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  have  1  minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  aU  well  and  good 
to  talk  about  ending  the  draft  and  hav- 
ing an  all-volunteer  force,  as  though  all 
It  involved  was  a  legislative  decree.  But 
it  would  in  reality  add  billions  of  dollars 
to  defense  costs. 

In  recent  years,  in  trying  to  keep  a  lid 
on  defense  costs,  we  have  been  avoiding 
the  Investments  that  we  should  have 
been  making,  particularly  in  the  strategic 
area,  I  would  say. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee, 
we  have  been  cutting  general  purpose 
forces,  and  I  think  we  are  getting  down 
near  the  bone. 

It  would  be  unwise.  In  my  judgment, 
for  us  to  make  the  kind  of  cut  that  is 
proposed  in  this  sort  of  way  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  achieve  an  all- 
volimteer  force.  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  I  hope  the  amendment  will,  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Piesldent,  I  am 
not  sure  that  there  Is  much  new  that  can 
be  said  about  this  matter.  We  can  only 
reiterate  what  has  been  said. 


In  my  opinion,  the  security  of  this 
country  has  been  endangered  by  overex- 
penditure  of  our  available  resources  for 
strictly  military  affairs  and  the  neglect 
of  our  own  domestic  economy  and  other 
norunilltary  economic  international  af- 
fairs. 

We  liave  the  SALT  agreement  com- 
ing up  on  Thursday;  it  has  been  an- 
nounced, and  all  Senators  are  aware  of  it. 
That  has  been  one  achievement  which  I 
think  is  in  the  right  direction.  The  effect 
of  the  SALT  agreement  has  been,  in  ef- 
fect, for  the  Russians  and  the  Americans 
to  say  to  each  other  that  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  develop  a  defense  against  Inter- 
continental missiles.  In  effect,  our  respec- 
tive populations  are  hostage  to  each 
other. 

This,  I  think,  guarantees  an  adequate 
deterrent  on  both  sides  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  until  some  new  and  unex- 
pected breakthrough  in  weapons  systems 
should  occur.  I  know  of  no  evidence  that 
there  is  anything  very  new. 

The  weapons  systems  proposed  in  these 
programs  are  not  all  that  new.  The  Tri- 
dent is  simply  a  larger  and  more  power- 
ful submarine.  There  Is  a  great  question 
whether  a  larger  and  more  powerful  one 
is  better  than  two  or  three  smaller  ones, 
but  in  any  case  that  is  a  technical 
matter. 

On  balance,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we 
a;e  continuing  to  endanger  the  security 
of  this  country  by  believing  that  only 
military  affairs  constitute  security.  I 
think  this  has  been  a  great  misconcep- 
tion for  the  last  20  years.  We  have  spent 
well  over  $1,300  billion  on  military  af- 
fairs, and  we  have  not  Increased  our 
security  to  that  extent.  I  think  we  have 
endangered  it  by  overemphasis  on  that 
matter. 

So  I  very  much  support  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  is  timely  because  of 
SALT;  and  It  Is  timely  because  of,  for 
example,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russians 
from  the  Middle  East.  Only  recently, 
their  presence  was  cited  as  a  persuasive 
reason  why  we  should  have  much 
stronger  weapons  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  Now  that  the 
Russians  are  being  withdrawn,  we  are 
told  the  reason  they  are  withdrawing  Is 
because  we  had  all  these  weapons.  I  do 
not  see  any  connection  between  those 
matters.  The  actual  reason  Is  because  the 
Egyptians  asked  them  to  withdraw  and 
for  other  reasons  than  any  Increase  in 
weaponry  on  our  part  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  all  countries  except  ours  have 
recognized  that  this  armament  race  is  a 
futile  race;  it  does  not  increase  their  se- 
curity, and  all  of  them  are  coming  to  a 
realization  that  it  is  an  unwise  way  to 
expend  their  resources  In  the  accumula- 
tion of  ever-growing  stocks  of  arma- 
ments. I  would  hope  that  this  country- 
would  come  to  that  recognition  also,  that 
oin-  resources  are  not  unlimited,  and  that 
we  ought  to  begin  to  exercise  some  dis- 
cretion in  the  way  we  spend  them. 

I  just  came  from  a  hearing  on  revenue 
sharing.  We  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
our  cities  and  counties,  to  please  give 
them  more  money,  they  are  desperate  for 
funds.  We  come  over  here,  and  we  hear 
we  should  spend  more  money  on  arma- 


ments. All  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota is  saying  is  to  keep  the  spending 
at  the  present  year's  level  of  funding. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  reason- 
able provision.  It  simply  says  that  the 
administration  should  use  Its  judgment 
in  keeping  expenditures  at  this  level. 
and  that  they  need  not  proceed  to  the 
fimding  of  such  programs  as  the  new 
aircraft  carrier. 

It  is  true  that  we  voted  for  it.  and  we 
voted  for  Trident.  Of  course,  they  will 
take  anything  we  will  give  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  I  do  hope  that 
the  Senate  in  this  case  will  abide  by  the 
President's  request  that  this  Congress 
not  t)e  noted  as  a  spendthrift  Congres.s, 
far  exceeding  his  budget  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes remains  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  ask  about  the 
time  of  the  author  of  the  amendment  as 
well? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  holding  some  time  for  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  He  did  come  into  the  Cham- 
ber, but  I  could  not  get  to  him  in  time. 
I  hate  for  him  not  to  have  a  chance  to 
use  it.  Will  someone  remind  him  if  he 
returns? 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  this  pro- 
posal is  prompted  by  the  very  liighest 
motives,  and  it  draws  the  issue  here  and 
sheds  light  on  this  whole  military- 
budget:  but  I  actually  believe  that  the 
farther  we  go  with  this  debate — when  we 
get  down  into  the  details  of  where  these 
cuts  are  coming  from — it  becomes  clear- 
er and  clearer  that  we  have  already  made 
ven'-  substantial  reductions  in  this  bill. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  other  Items  in  tliis 
budget  for  tlie  military  are  not  going  to 
be  utilized  this  year.  For  instance,  this 
$400  million  proposed  pay  raise :  it  is  not 
going  to  come  into  being.  There  are  oth- 
ers that  I  can  mention.  But  to  me  the 
outstanding  point  is  that  this  reduction 
has  been  urged  by  more  than  one  of  the 
able  speakers  who  say  that  it  can  be  jus- 
tified by  not  spending  the  money  on  the 
Tiident.  when  the  ink  is  not  yet  dry  on 
the  records  of  the  debate  and  tlie  vote 
of  last  week  by  which  this  same  body 
approved  the  Trident  figures  in  the  bill 
by  a  very  appreciable  margin — 10  votes 
or  11  votes  or  something  like  that  And 
In  a  small  body  like  tlois.  that  is  a  con- 
siderable difference. 

Other  illustrations  have  also  been 
cited.  But  the  biggest  thing  that  is  out- 
standing in  my  mind — and  we  are  go:ns 
to  debate  this  Thursday,  or  soon — is  that 
tills  body  has  already  decided  on  whether 
there  can  be  any  reductions  this  year 
because  of  the  SALT  agreement  and 
ti-eaty  and  the  5-year  plan.  That  was 
decided  m  the  debate  on  the  Tndent  and 
the  carrier,  and  there  was  a  decided 
margin  there,  as  I  say.  So  these  matteiis 
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have  already  been  settled  by  this  very 
body. 

Here  is  another  preat  point  that  has 
been  made  by  witnesses,  and  it  is  out- 
standing to  me:  That  56  percent  of  all 
the  money  in  the  military  budget  this 
year  goes  for  pay,  allowances  and  related 
items  for  manpower— up,  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington  pointed  out,  from  42 
percent  just  5  years  ago — leaving  only  44 
percent  for  all  the  weaponi-y  that  is  nec- 
essary: and  it  is  very  expensive  weap- 
onry, there  Ls  no  doubt  about  that.  We 
tr>-  to  hold  the  cost  down  by  doing  this 
and  doing  that,  but  still  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money.  So  when  we  get  down  to  real  de- 
tails—I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  retiu-ned.  I  intend  to  yield  to  him  in 
a  moment. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  left,  please? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  yield  a  part  of 
that  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  just 
want  to  call  the  names  of  those  who  have 
come  in  here  and  taken  part  in  this  de- 
bate, and  what  they  said  about  it. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
\VATER> .  versed  in  weaponry,  talked  about 
the  new  weapons. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
Thurmond*,  well  versed  in  these  mat- 
ters, justified  the  items  that  go  to  make 
the  budget  up.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  spoke  cbout  staj-ing  this 
amendment,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan>,  who  called 
it  a  meat-ax  approach.  The  Senator  from 
Perm.'^ylvania  'Mr.  Scott)  spoke,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  That  is 
the  broadest  cro.ss  section  and  the  finest 
kind  of  knowledgeable  interest  in  this 
entire  problem,  and  this  military  budget 
is  a  problem.  The  military  security  of 
this  Nation  is  a  problem,  too. 

I  welcome  the  thoughts  of  all,  but  I 
respectfully  submit  that,  after  all.  the 
way  this  amendment  is  worded,  it  does 
not  have  any  meaning  in  the  real  world, 
even  if  it  should  become  law,  becau.se 
what  is  going  to  decide  this  matter 
eventually,  this  year,  is  the  appropria- 
tion bill  and  the  figures  we  put  in  it  on 
these  two  floors. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  time  I  have 
remaining,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
I  have  not  been  reluctant  to  sponsor  bills 
to  cut  the  appropriations,  and  I  have 
e.ther  been  a  sponsor  or  a  cosponsor  of 
evcrj-  bill  that  has  come  up  on  this  floor 
this  week.  The  one  pertaining  to  a  car- 
rier I  handled  my.self.  I  cospon.sored  the 
one  pertaining  to  the  Trident.  I  was  ac- 
tive ve.sterday  in  regard  to  the  SAM-D 
missile.  In  the  committee,  I  opi>osed  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter.  I  opposed  the  ABM. 
and  I  opposed  the  Wa.shington  ABM  and 
the  extension  of  the  F-14.  I  fought  the 
proptjsal  as  to  the  Harrier  almost  single- 
handedly  on  the  floor  last  year. 

So  I  consider  it  a  little  dishonest  when 
people  come  In  and  will  not  take  a  stand 
on  the.se  individual  items  and  .say.  "We 
will  just  cut  acros.s  the  board."  Tliey  do 


not  say,  "I  am  going  to  close  a  base  in 
this  State."  We  do  not  want  to  say  that. 
It  might  hurt  somebody. 

When  you  raise  some  question  about 
the  B-1,  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
California  says.  'You  can't  cut  the  B-1. 
They  make  that  out  in  California."  When 
you  cut  anything  out  of  the  Navy,  my 
good  friend  tlie  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland  says.  "We  crn't  do  this  because 
tills  is  in  my  State."  Seme  of  my  good 
friends  on  the  Republican  side  are  strong 
for  cutting  something  until  the  shoe 
tightens. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  because  he  used  my  name? 
Mr.  SAXBE.  No.  I  do  not  have  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  has  u^ed 
mv  name. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  The  SAM-D  missile,  for 
example,  was  an  item  that  everybody 
questioned  in  committee.  Yet,  cer- 
tain people  who  are  here  in  Congress 
on  both  sides  came  in  and  said, 
"This  is  a  great  big  thing  for  our  area  in 
Massachusetts,  and  it's  an  important  ele- 
ment, so  don't  cut  the  SAM-D  missile. 
We'll  get  the  kinks  out  of  it." 

With  respect  to  the  Harrier  last  year. 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington*,  they  were 
going  to  move  the  Harrier  from  England 
to  Missouri,  to  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
plant— double  the  cost  of  it.  I  opposed 
that. 

I  opposed  these  things  when  they  were 
hurting  me.  The  advance  money  for  the 
carrier  was  going  to  be  spent  at  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox,  in  the  Stat^  o'  Ohio,  who 
make  the  reactors.  The  advance  money 
for  the  Trident  submarine  was  going  to 
be  spent  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  same 
place,  because  the  long-term  advance 
goes  into  the  reactors. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  They  refuse 
to  take  a  stand  on  an  individual  item. 
They  either  do  not  show  up  to  vote  or  to 
vote  for  it  on  an  individual  item.  They 
do  not  say  what  base  you  are  going  to 
close.  They  do  not  say  what  element  of 
the  bill  you  are  going  to  cut  back.  Then 
they  come  along  with  an  across-the- 
board  meat-ax  proposal  and  say.  "Well 
leave  it  up  to  the  armed  services  as  to 
where  they  cut  back."  They  are  against 
military  spending,  and  they  do  not  have 
to  make  anybody  mad. 

I  do  not  trust  the  miiilary  on  this. 
We  had  a  similar  situation  in  Ohio,  when 
tlie  State  ran  out  of  money.  Instead  of 
laying  off  a  thousand  paper  shufflers 
hanging  around  the  water  cooler,  they 
closed  the  State  parks.  This  is  always 
what  happens  when  you  cut  back  on 
military  services.  You  do  not  fire  any- 
body; you  do  not  fail  to  create  new  jobs. 
The  first  thing  ycu  do.  you  do  not  pick 
up  the  garbage.  It  is  obvious.  Or  you  let 
the  bus  service  go  to  pieces. 

This  is  the  old  political  approach.  You 
want  to  cut  military  spending,  but  on 
the  individual  items  everybody  bellies 
right  up  and  says,  "Not  me.  Don't  cut 
this.  We'll  all  vote  for  the  individual 
items,  so  we'll  make  it  back  on  the  across- 
the-board  proposal." 

To  me.  lliis  is  the  type  of  intellectual 
dishonesty  tliat  I  tliink  the  people  of 
this  country  question.  That  is  why,  even 
tliougli  I  favor  a  cut  in  niilitarv  .spend- 


ing, I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the  meat- 
ax  approach  in  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
remaining  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi has  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  closed  on  the 
note  with  which  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  today. 

He  reminded  us  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  our  intellectual  honesty  and 
intellectual  integrity. 

We  are  in  a  position  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  called 
on  Congress  to  set  a  ceiling  of  $250  bil- 
lion in  expenditures  on  new  obligational 
authority  in  fiscal  1973.  He  says  that 
we  have  already  exceeded  that  on  a  pro- 
jected basis  by  some  $7  billion,  and  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  very  severe  rebuke 
from  the  President  for  our  "carelessness" 
in  failing  to  hold  Federal  spending  be- 
low the  $250  billion  level. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  respond 
in  a  broad  sense  to  that  concern,  which 
I  assume  Congress  shares  with  the  Presi- 
dent, in  trying  to  hold  expenditures  to 
a  reasonable  level.  It  says  that  if  we  are 
going  to  make  that  effort,  we  ought  to 
include  the  largest  department  of  the 
Government,  the  biggest  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  those  restraints. 

So  the  amendment  suggests  that  we 
hold  military  spending  to  the  same  level 
at  which  it  was  last  year. 

This  is  not  an  amendment  that  guts 
any  essential  part  of  military  spending. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
talked  about  it  being  a  threat  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  in  that  it  might  require  some 
changes  in  our  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  what  the  amendment  does 
is  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  where  these  reductions 
can  best  be  made.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Secretary  Laird  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  would  be  so  foolish  as 
to  make  reductions  that  would  jeopard- 
ize oiu-  commitment  to  the  State  of  Is- 
rael and  to  the  security  of  the  Middle 
East. 

But  there  are  numerous  other  areas 
where  cuts  can  be  made. 

Yesterday,  many  of  us  attended  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. Senator  Ellender.  A  number  of  other 
Senators  heard  him  say  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  if  he  were  reelected  this  year,  he 
was  going  to  devote  the  next  6  years  to 
trying  to  eliminate  some  of  the  'at  and 
waste  in  our  Military  Establishment. 
This  amendment  could  very  well  be 
known  as  the  antifat  amendment  of  the 
antiwaste  amendment.  It  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  an  opporturuty  to 
make  reductions  that  would  eliminate 
some  of  the  waste  in  our  defense 
expenditures. 

One  could  con.'^ider,  for  example,  that 
since  1964  we  huvc  added  5,000  ofBceis 
above  the  rank  of  colonel,  to  command 
190,000  less  men  than  we  had  in  1964. 
We  could  look  at  the  possibility  of  slow- 
ing dow  n  progress  on  the  Trident,  on  the 
new  aircraft  carrier,  on  the  B-1,  and  on 
the  ABM.  All  those  are  things  that  were 
decided  by  a  very  close  vote  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  or  on  tiie  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  are  areas  where  pos- 
sible cuts  could  be  made. 
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v,«  eo^  that  thP  qpnat«  is  Job  opportunities  and  job  training,  and  pub-  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No. 

To  those  who  say  that  tne  t>enai€  is  j^^  improvements,  including  continuation  of  1331  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

giving  up  this  authority,  I  W'OUld  say  mat  ^^^  program  of  accelerating  public  works  on  ,  ^^  McGovern  i  . 

we  are  doing  the  opposite.  We  are  leserv-  ^  Pederai-iocai  matching  basis.  j^j.  gTENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

ing  our  authority  to  decide  what  the  pri-  ^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 

orities  of  the  Nation  ought  to  be.  AVe  are  We  have  come  a  'onB ^^ J  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

saying  that  if  cuts  are  to  be  made  in  the  *"  sec unng  ^^PIJ"^^^^         ^^^    ^^^^^  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

overaU  size  of  the  Federal  Government  ^XTSlgreUaS  5ie  Sngress  hi  not  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 

the  senate  ^^JfAfX  cut^  can  be  t  be  Sd   at^  the   consensus   of   thinking  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 

as  to  where  some  of  the  cuts  can  be.t  oe  *^.Jj^  ^^  provide  the  opportunity  for  that    the    Senator    from    Idaho     «Mr. 

made.                             .    ,      „       ^       •,,  qhpop.;.;  in  this  1972  effort  Chttrchi  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

I  urgently  hope  that  the  Senate  nviU  ""J^f "jJ™kE   rI^  President,  I  would  .Mr.  Gambrell.  are  necessarily  absent, 

approve  t^i^  amendment   holding  mili-  ^  .                      ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^_  ^  ^^^^^^^  announce  that  the  Senator 

tary  expenditures  for  fiscal  1973  at  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  senator  from  North  Carolina  -Mr.  Jordan,  is  ab- 

level  where  they  stood  m  fiscal  19  iz.  qj-orge  McGovern  of  South  Dakota  to  sent  on  official  business. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  coNTUJTJEs  POSITION  ON  miiitan'  pTOCUTement  authoiizatlon  I  further  announce  that,   if  present 

REDUCED  EXPENDirrmEs  ^He  ^^_^^  >^P^^  ^_^  military  spending  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Ml-.  President,  I  sup-  .         ^.^^^     ^  ^^^  current  year  beyond  (Mr.  Gambrell*  would  vote  "nav. 
port  the  amendment  by  the  diligent  Sen-  ^^e  rational  needs  of  the  country  for  such  Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
ator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov-  gp^^ding    The  amendment  would  have  Senator   from   Tennessee    (Mr.   Baker > 
ern)  to  place  a  limitation  on  new  obliga-  authorized  a  cut  of  only  $4  billion  from  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller  > 
tional  authority  for  the  Department  of  ^^^^  ^gj  g  ^uhon  requested  by  the  ad-  are  necessarily  absent. 
Defense  during  fiscal  year  1973,  thereby  ministration   for  new   obUgational   au-  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  .Mr. 
reducing  the  proposed  obhgational  au-  ^^ority  to  a  level  of  $77.6  billion  in  fiscal  Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness, 
thority  by  approximately  $4  billion.  It  ^^^^    ^^^  decrease  would  not  be  sub-  The  Senator  from  Kansas  .Mr.  Pear- 
Is  my  belief  that  the  pending  amend-  j,t,,ntial  The  following  figiu-es  give  us  a  son>  is  detained  on  official  business, 
ment  is  a  reasoned  and  needed  reduc-  'j.^'^,   comparison  of   that  figure,    $77.6  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Uon  in  the  defense  budget.  I  stress  that  ijjuion    to  other  recommendations  and  from   Iowa    <Mr.   Miller)    would   vote 
if  enacted  into  law  this  provision  would  ogsj^ie  levels  of  mUitary  spending.  "nay." 

impose  a  reduction  in  funding  which  ^^^  ^^^.  obligational  authorization:  The  result  was  announced— yeas  33. 

amounts  to  slightly  less  than  5  percent  BUHons  ^^^'^  ^^-  ^^  follows: 

of  the  administration's  request  for  Ve-  authorization  I  No-  323  Leg.i 

partment  of  Defense  budget  authority.  Fiscal^   ^.^J^..  !  A  -------    --    $78. 1  teas-33 

Over  a  period   of  many  years  I  have  g^^^^^.  Armed  services  committee  re-  Anderson  Hollings  Muskie 

endeavored  to  work  for  reductions  in  de-  auction  of  12  percent  procurement  Bayh  Hutrhes  Nelson 

fense  expenditures  which  have  taken  so  authorization  for  fiscal  1973  extrap-  Burdick  Humphrey  ?*^°''* 

much  from  our  ability  to  come  to  grips  dated  to  entire  defense  authorlza-  eISu  Keunldv  ??oxmlre 

with  urgent  social  and  economic  prob-        tlon  level — 'i  »     Fuibriehc  Mansfield  Randolph 

lems  at  home  Facts  have  been  developed  FuU  House  of  Representat u^  reduc-  ^^^.^i  McGovern  Ribicoff 

!,»L«.»    crfoVwiina    ariri    informative  tlo»  °f  "  percent  for  military  pro-  Harris  MetcaU  Sievenson 

on   defense   spending   and   intormanve  ^urement    authorization    for    fiscal  Hart  Mondaie  symin^non 

and  extensive  debate  has  taken  piace  m  ^^^^  extrapolated  to  entire  defense  HartkP  Moutoya  Xunney 

the  Senate  each  year  on  defense  budgets  authorization  level 72.7  Hattieid            Moss                wnnams 

and   military   procurement.   I   am   con-  urban   coalition  recommendation  for  NAYS— 59 

vinced  that  we  can  effect  substantial  less-  1973  Defense  Budget — 50.3  ^.^^^^^              cotton             Mcoee 

ening  of  defense  spending  without  en-  Broolilngs  institution  recommendation  ^„p„                  curtis                Mciiuyre 

dangering  the  military  posture  of  our  for  budget  level  for  "elimination  of  Aiiott                 Dole                  Packwood 

aaneeruig    uic    ""'""  ^V  *^  .,          „,uhmit  less    effective    forces    and    selective  Beall                    Domimck            Percy 

Nation  and  at  the  same  time  without  ^^^=  /  ^  ,„  modernization" 72.0  Beiimon            Eastiaud           Roth 

preventing  the  executive  branch  from  ..^ir            amendment               77.6  Bennett             Ervin                 ^"il'^  .„ 

moving  forward   with  effective   and  ad-  SalJtratioT?eq"est  for  fiscal  1973.     8I.6  ^"tsen               Fam,ln                ^chwelker 

vanced  military  weapons  systems.  .     ,      .^.                  .  ..  ^^,.  bouJTs                ooidwuter         s.aiuh 

My  position  on  this  vote  is  consistent  Comparatively,  the  proposed  McGov-  ^^.^^^                onffln              sparkman 

with  mv  support  in  past  vears  of  amend-  ern  cut  is  not  substantial  w  hen  com-  Brooke              oumey             ^pon« 

ments  to  provide  a  ceiling  for  defense  pared  to  these  figures.  I  urge  substantial  Buckley            Hansen             |taffard 

expenditures  or  to  enact  a  certain  per-  aecreases  in  future  years.  HarrvF.  Jr.   Jarkson            Stevens 

centa^e  reduction  in  budget  requests  for  Senator  McGovern   has   tuged   upon  B\Td.  Robert  c  Javits               xsfi 

the  Etepartment  of  Defense.  In  this  con-  us  a  total  authorization  level  for  miUtary  c.^.on             Jordan.  Idaho    T-Ji^^e^^ 

ncction  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in  spending  of  $55  biUion  m  1975.  However.  ^^^^               Maiumson         Tower 

1963  the  Senator  from  South   Dakota  any  substantial  cutback  or  even  a  freeze  cook                 Mmhias            weicker 

(Mr.  McGovern)  and  the  Senator  from  on  arms  spending  must  be  coupled  with  c.x>per              Mcciciian          "iouns; 

Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)   together  with  an  economic  conversion  plan.  But  be-  not  voting-  7 

former  Senator  Wayne  Morse  and  this  yond     economic     conversion     plannmg  ^^^^^^               Jordan,  n.c.      Pearson 

Senator  sponsored  an  amendment  to  cut  there  is  a  need  to  examine  the  growth,  church             Mnier 

procurement,     research,     development,  goals,  and  priorities  of  this  Nation  in  oambreu           muiut 

test,  and  evaluation  programs  by  $2.2  conjunction  with  any  substantial  cut  in  g^  j^,.   mcGovfrns  amendment  <No. 

billion  or  10  percent.  This  amendment  arms  spending.  I  commend  to  you  the  138^,  ^.^s  rejected, 

was  to  the  defense  appropriations  bill  need   for   national   planning   to   assure  j^^j.   STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 

for  fiscal  year  1964.  That  amendment  those  opportunities  in  the  context  of  oiu:  ^^   reconsider   the   vote    by    which   the 

was  defeated  74  to  2  with  only  the  Sen-  goals  for  national  security.  amendment  was  rejected. 

ator  from  South  Dakota  and  thus  Sen-  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Air.  j^j,  scOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 

ator  voting  in  the  affirmative.  I  quote  Hart)  .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has  j^y  ^j^^^  motion  on  the  tabic, 

from  my  remarks  during  that  debate :  now  expired.  Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President.    I 

We  can  and  we  must  save  buiious  in  Uiese  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to   the  n^o^.p  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table, 

categories  that  drain  off  so  much  of  our  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South  .pi.jp  motion  was  agreed  to. 

gross  national  product  and  require  so  much  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovERN) .  No.  1381.                                          

of  our  national  Income  that  we  are  unable  j^jj.    STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par-  ^— ^~^^~~^^ 

to  fuiflU  our  obligations  to  our  own  people  namentary  inquiry.  x*irc:eAf>TrQ  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 

at  home  and  to  provide  the  economic  foun-  ^    PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-  ^^^®-^°.^pp5?,VAT    OP  BiS 

dation  that  makes  all  the  rest  possible.  .       ^.jjj  ^^ate  it  APPROVAL  ur    bilojO 

A  higher  priority  and  a  higher  percentage  STENNIS.  What  is  the  pendUlg  Messages  in  writing  from   the  Presi- 

of  the  budgeted  dollar  must  be  assigned  to  J^X-.^;'^'^'^                                  *^  jp^t  of  the  United  States  were  commu- 

the  requirements  of  our  domestic  programs,  que.^uuii.                 ._  ^.,,^^^„,,  rm.  _i>..»»j  »»  »ko  c<>,iafs  Kv  Vfr  Opi<;!or  one 

especiauy  in  the  fields  of  education,  health.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  qucs-  nlcated  tO  the  Senate  b>  Mr.  CrCi.<=lt  1    cne 
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of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  July  28,  1972,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  473,  an  act  to  amend  the  Automobile 
Information  Disclosure  Act  to  make  Its 
provisions  applicable  to  the  possessions 
of  the  United  States;  and 

S.  1139.  an  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  permit  certain  persons  under  21  years 
of  age  to  obtain  insurance  coverage  under 
such  act. 


REPORT  ON  URBAN  TRANSPORTA- 
TION POLICIES  AND  ACTIVITIES- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE*  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  difficulties  of  moving  people  and 
goods  in  our  increasingly  urbanized  so- 
ciety are  matters  of  deep  concern  to  this 
Administration. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problems  of  our 
cities  cannot  be  solved  unless  we  devise 
better  means  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of 
transportation  planners  with  those  of 
urban  officials  so  that  we  can  clear  the 
way  for  fast,  efficient  and  economical 
transportation  throughout  our  Nation. 

The  report  which  I  am  pleased  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  today  summarizes 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
now  trying  to  make  significant  improve- 
ments in  urban  transportation. 

The  report  was  prepared  jointly  by 
the  Departments  of  Transportation  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  as  re- 
quired by  Section  4<g)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  of  1966.  In 
particular,  it  documents  the  cooperative 
efforts  on  legislative  proposals,  policies 
and  activities  that  have  been  taken  by 
this  Administration  to  assure  that  urban 
transportation  systems  most  effectively 
serve  both  our  national  transportation 
needs  and  the  planned  development  of 
urban  areas. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  1,  1972. 


REPORT  ON  FEDERAL  STATUTORY 
PAY  SYSTEMS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  am  forwarding  herewith  the  annual 
comparison  of  Federal  salaries  in  the 
statutory  pay  systems  to  the  salaries  paid 
in  private  enterprise,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 5305  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 


The  report,  prepared  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  compares  the  General 
Schedule  pay  rates  to  the  rates  paid  in 
private  enterprise  for  the  same  levels 
of  work,  as  published  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  1742,  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Professional.  Adminis- 
trative. Technical  and  Clerical  Pap. 
June  1971. 

No  adjustment  based  upon  the  com- 
parison was  made  in  Federal  pay  rates 
because  of  the  substitute  measure  en- 
acted as  a  part  of  the  Economic  Stabil- 
ization Act  Amendments  of  1971  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-210,  approved  December  22, 
1971). 

In  addition,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Federal  Pay  reviewed  the  report  and  Its 
comments  are  enclosed. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  1. 1972. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hoase  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  7338)  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Judicial 
Circuits  of  the  United  States:  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Hung  ATE.  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  McCulloch, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  McClory,  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15586) 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  development,  includ- 
ing the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  independent  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Bow  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  blUs, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  5741.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  transfer  surplus  Lib- 
erty ships  to  States  for  use  In  marine  life 
conversation  programs;  and 

H.R.  13804.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  proceedings  of  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Incorpo- 
rated, shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

H.R.  13435.  An  act  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  by 
the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior;  and 

S.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  Sunday 
in  October  1972  as  "National  Shut-in  Day". 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  tlieir  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  5741.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  transfer  surplus  Liberty 
ships  to  States  for  use  In  marine  life  con- 
servation programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

H.R.  13804.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  13  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
certain  proceedings  of  the  Italian  American 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Anned  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system,  and  to  pro- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  eswih  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1370 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE).  Under  the  previous  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  is  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  on  which  there  will  be  3 
hours  of  debate. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  605.  Section  17(c)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1,  1973"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31, 1972". 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  3  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  having  a  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  if 
he  would  tell  us  the  order  of  business, 
what  if  anything  is  on  the  second  track, 
and  whether  we  can  expedite  the  roll- 
calls.  .  ^  ^ 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats.  ^    ^    ,     ,„ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  mdeed.  I  will 
be  delighted  to.  First,  I  make  my  apolo- 
gies to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  because  I  assured  him  that  when 
it  was  time  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
which  has  just  been  defeated,  I  would 
put  in  a  quorum  call.  I  came  to  the 
Chamber  too  late,  and  I  did  not  leave  any 
instructions.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  vmderstand. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  perfectly  all  right. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hatfield  amendment  will  take  up  3  hours. 
If  all  time  is  used,  a  vote  will  occur  at 
approximately  4:25. 

Following  that  we  will  consider  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  which  has  a  1- 
hour  limitation  of  time.  The  vote  will 
occur  at  approximately  5:30. 

Following  that,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider the  Hartke  amendment  on  which 
there  is  a  time  limitation  of  IVz  hours. 
The  vote  will  occur  at  approximately 
7:15. 

The  Senate  will  then  go  to  the  sec- 
(Kid  track  and  will  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  export  ccmtrol  bill,  S.  2736. 

There  is  only  one  amendment,  the  Cur- 
tis amendment,  on  which  there  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote,  and  on  which  there  is 
a  1-hour  limitation.  There  may  be  one 
or  more  amendments  offered.  We  have 
agreed  to  vote  on  this  bill — which  hsis  to 
be  finished  by  midnight  tonight — at  no 
later  than  9  p.m. 

I  would  express  the  hope  that,  if  pos- 
sible, those  Senators  who  are  offering 
amendments  and  those  Senators  who  are 
opposing  them  would  consider  the  pos- 
sibility, if  it  Is  possible,  to  perhaps  re- 
duce the  time  limitations  so  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  get  on  to  its  business  that 
much  more  quickly.  However,  that  is 
something  that  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned will  have  to  make  a  judgment  on. 
and  if  they  use  the  full  time  that  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  with  the  leadership. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
will  have  a  number  of  votes,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  votes  from  now  on  be 
limited  to  10  minutes  rather  than  15 
minutes  and  that  the  warning  bells  be 
rung  at  2V2  minutes  after  the  rollcall 
has  begun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
this  with  the  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  tliank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  suggest  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic cloakroom  that  this  notice  be 
sent  out  to  all  Senators. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  the 
same. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
veliicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  just  called  up 
would  change  the  expiration  date  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  from  June  30,  1973. 
to  December  31,  1972.  The  amendment 
would  terminate  the  President's  authori- 
ty to  induct  men  into  the  Armed  Forces 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  rather  than  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  issue  of  the  draft  is  critical  to  our 
Nation's  moral  fiber  and  our  national 
strength.  Both  are  interdependent;  you 
cannot  have  one  without  the  other.  A 
peacetime  draft,  which  is  what  we  have 
faced  since  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War.  is  not  only  iniquitous  to  the  very 
nature  of  a  democracy  and  the  individ- 
ual freedoms  to  which  we  so  often 
rhetorically  refer  but  is  detrimental  to 
our  defense  posture  and  inimical  to  our 
foreign  policy.  A  volimteer  military  is  in- 
herently more  equitable,  just,  and  ef- 
ficient than  one  that  is  considered. 

Each  time  that  legislation  to  halt  the 
draft  has  come  before  this  body  we  have 
heard  of  the  dire  consequences  that  we 
would  face  if  it  were  not  continued  to  be 
implemented. 

Drastic  manpower  shortages  would  re- 
sult we  have  been  told  in  each  debate 
in  the  face  of  contradicting  data  from 
the  Defense  Department. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  the  Selective 
Service  Act  expired,  and  the  Congress 
debated  its  extension  for  5  months,  fi- 
nally deciding  to  extend  the  President's 
authority  to  induct  men  into  the  Armed 
Forces  for  2  more  years.  In  spite  of  all 
of  the  calls  of  undermining  our  national 
defense  which  we  heard  in  the  Chamber 
and  from  the  Pentagon,  once  the  induc- 
tion authority  had  been  regained,  only 
10,800  men  were  drafted  during  the  last 
3  months  of  calendar  1972.  During  the 
first  3  months  of  calendar  1973  there 
were  not  any  draft  calls,  and  Secretary 
Laird  has  announced  draft  calls  for  50,- 
000  men  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
In  other  words,  in  18  months  a  maximum 
of  60,800  men  will  have  been  drafted, 
and  the  actual  figure  may  be  well  below 
that  number.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is 
substantial  question  as  to  whether  these 
inductions  are  actually  needed  in  light  of 
evidence  accumulated  during  the  last  6 


months.  This  evidence  indicates  that,  due 
to  mismanagement  and  indecisiveness, 
the  Defense  Department  is  falling  short 
of  the  mandate  of  the  President  to  move 
to  an  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force. 

Before    examining    the    management 
problems  of  the  Pentagon.  I  would  like 
to  focus  on  the  general  manpower  ques- 
tions we  face.  The  administration  has  re- 
quested 2.358  million  men  for  the  end 
strength  of  fiscal  year  1973.  The  Defense 
Department  is  projecting  a  shortfall  of 
between  40,000-100,000  men  by  June  30. 
1973,  if  the  draft  is  halted  December  31. 
1972.  With  the  civilianization  programs 
now  considered  by  the  Department,  and 
the  greater  emphasis  on  utilization  of 
women   in   the  services,   tliis   shortfall 
could  be  easily  overcome.  Furthermore, 
if  the  recommended  troop  cutbacks  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  are 
implemented,    this    projected    shortfall 
would   be   immeiJiately   overcome.    The 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  56,000-man  cut  in  the  average 
troc^is  strength  for  this  fiscal  year.  If 
these  cuts  were  implemented  on  an  even 
and  consistent  basis  throughout  the  year, 
this  would  mean  an  end  strength  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  112,000  men.  there- 
by having  an  end  strength  for  fiscal  year 
1973  of  2.246  million  men.  If,  as  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  has  noted 
in  its  report,  the  Gates  commission  rec- 
ommendations regarding  civilianization 
were  effected,  roughly  106,000  positions 
could  be  filled  by  civilians  that  are  pres- 
ently  occupied   by  military    personnel. 
Thus,  the  end  strength  for  fiscal  1973 
would  be  reduced  to  2.140  million  men. 
Add  to  tills  the  added  utilization  of  wom- 
en within  the  services,  and  the  overall 
end  strength  for  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, this  fiscal  year  would  be  reduced  to 
perhaps  below  2  million.  Put  another 
way.  if  none  of  these  reductions  or  pro- 
grams occur,  recruiters  would  only  have 
to  increase  their  present  recruiting  ca- 
pability by  one  additional  enlistment  per 
recruiter  every  2  months  to  meet  the 
shortfall.  Not  only  does  either  set  of 
data  eliminate  the  shortfall  projected 
by  the  Department,  but  provides  an  over- 
abundance of  men,  thus  allowing  the 
services  an  opportimity  to  become  more 
selective  in  their  personnel  than  they 
are  now.  Consequently,  the  qualitative  as 
well  as  the  quantitative  requirements  of 
our  Armed  Forces  will  be  adequately  met. 
Last  year   this   issue  of   quality   was 
raised  on  the  floor.  I  think  it  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  note  that  the  quality  in 
the  overall  Armed  Forces  has  increased 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  influence 
has  been  negligible,  if  any.  In  testimony 
in  March  of  this  year  before  the  Armed 
Ser\'ices  Subcommittee  on  the  Volunteer 
Armed  Force  and  Selective  Service.  Lt. 
Gen.  George  Forsythe.  former  director  of 
Project  Volunteer,  said: 

The  quality  of  new  recruits  is  Improving. 
In  late  September,  the  Army  focused  on 
bringing  In  higher  quality  recriilts — high 
school  graduates,  and  personnel  In  the  up- 
per mental  categories.  During  October,  en- 
listments dropped  several  thousand,  but 
quality  was  up  by  25  percent.  In  November, 
quality  continued  to  rise  and  numbers  be- 
gan to  climb.  By  December,  quality  was  up 
almost  8  percent  and  total  enlistments  were 
almost  80  percent  and  total  enlistments  were 
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over  20  percent  higher  than  the  previous 
December.  In  August  and  September,  slightly 
over  50  percent  of  Army  volunteers  were  high 
school  graduates.  With  emphasis  placed  on 
quality  starting  In  September,  the  percent- 
age of  high  school  graduates  rose  to  80  per- 
cent In  October.  84  percent  in  November, 
and  88  percent  in  December. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  these  figures  represent  voluntary 
accessions  during  a  period  when  only 
10,800  men  were  di-afted  prior  to  which 
time  we  had  had  no  draft  for  5  months. 
More  recent  data  continues  to  indicate 
that  quality  has  increased  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  so  the  argument  that  a  volunteer 
military  without  the  threat  of  the  draft 
is  spurious  and  without  foundation. 

Another  point  of  concern  in  previous 
debates  has  been  enlistments  into  com- 
bat arms.  In  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee,  February 
8.  1972,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  Roger 
Kelley  testified  that  enlistments  into  the 
combat  arms  had  increased  by  1.200  per- 
cent between  the  last  haH  of  1970  and 
the  last  half  of  1971.  This  represented  an 
average  monthly  increase  from  250  in 
1970  to  3,000  in  1971.  Recent  data  indi- 
cates that  this  increase  has  continued  so 
thr.t  during  June  1972,  last  month,  over 
5,300    men    enlisted    into    the    combat 
arms— an  increase  of  over  130  percent 
over  last  year  and  a  jimip  of  over  2,000 
percent  from  1970.  With  this  trend  estab- 
lished and  with  the  combat  enlistment 
bonus  voted  last  year  by  this  body,  there 
is  not  any  foreseeable  problem  in  attract- 
ing the  necessary  men  into  the  combat 
arms  that  was  feared  by  some  in  this 
Chamber  last  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  shortfalls  do  occur  in  this  area  in  the 
future,  as  the  Defense  Department  has 
indicated  from  time  to  time,  it  will  be  a 
result  of  poor  management  on  their  part, 
not  a  shortage  of  men.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  pointed  to  this 
problem  this  year.  In  its  report  it  ques- 
tioned the  fact  that  manpower  cutbacks 
mandated  by  the  Congress  have  taken 
place,  particularly  in  the  area  of  combat 
arms.  On  page  125  of  its  report  <  92-962 ) , 
the  committee  states : 

The  Services  have  often  tended  to  protect 
their  support  establishments  when  reduc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  past  by  making 
those  reductions  in  combat  forces.  The  com- 
mittee is  strongly  opposed  to  this  tendency. 

The  committee  then  goes  on  to  indi- 
cate the  areas  in  which  these  future 
reductions  should  take  place. 

Some  Senators  have  raised  the  ques- 
tion in  the  past  about  maintaining  ade- 
quate Reserve  and  National  Guard 
strength  in  the  absence  of  conscription. 
I  would  like  at  this  point  to  quote  from 
a  memorandum  I  sent  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  over  the  weekend: 

The  paid  drill  reserves  are  currently  un- 
derstrength. 

This  problem  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  Army  had  co-ordinated  its  massive  early- 
releace  program  with  a  reserve  recruiting  ef- 
fort. Instead,  the  program  was  confined  to 
Just  two  posts  during  most  of  1971,  when  the 
greatest  reductions  In  active  duty  forces  were 
being  generated. 

More  importantly.  Defense  waited  until 
April.  1972  to  request  its  reserve  bonus  pack- 
age. Had  It  been  able  to  use  these  Incentives 
when  thousands  of  young  men  were  leaving 


active  duty,  the  Army  would  have  had  wait- 
ing lists  for  the  reserves.  My  amendment  wiU 
compel  the  Army  to  correct  these  manage- 
ment errors  now,  not  when  it  is  time  to  con- 
sider the  Selective  Service  Act  again. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  draft 
is  no  longer  relevant  to  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard.  It  is  true,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out  on  the  floor,  that  up  to 
75  percent  of  the  enlistments  into  the 
Reserves  and  National  Guard  were  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  draft.  Draft  calls  during 
previous  years  have  been  significantly 
higher  than  the  presently  projected  50,- 
000  for  this  calendar  year.  In  1968,  300,- 
000  men  were  drafted.  In  1970,  163,000 
men  were  inducted.  In  1971,  98,000  were 
conscripted.  When  you  consider  that 
there  are  498,055  in  the  draft  pool- 
roughly  440,000  more  men  than  will  be 
drafted— there  is  virtually  no  pressure 
whatsoever  on  young  men  to  enlist  in 
the  Reserves  or  National  Guard  because 
of  the  draft.  I  agree  that  there  are  prob- 
lems facing  us  with  respect  to  meeting 
our  strength  requirements  for  our  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard,  but  the  draft 
is  no  longer  related  to  that  issue.  I  an- 
ticipate legislation  to  come  before  this 
body  which  will  remedy  this  situation 
during  this  session,  and  I  will  strongly 
support  it,  but  trj-ing  to  relate  the  draft 
to  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard  at 
this  point  in  time  is  like  comparing 
apples  and  oranges. 

Another  issue  has  usually  been  raised 
in  opposition  to  a  volunteer  military  dur- 
ing previous  debates.  It  is  that  a  volun- 
teer militar>'  would  attract  a  dispropor- 
tionate nxunber  of  blacks  and  poor  into 
the  military-  and  that  they  would  conse- 
quently  be  carrying   the  brunt  of  our 
actions  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  have  heard 
it  said  that  poor  men  would  be  fighting 
rich  mens  wars.   Those   asserting  this 
position  have  alleged  that  the  draft  pre- 
vents poor  men  from  fighting  rich  men's 
wars — in  this  case,  Vietnam.  Recent  data 
verifies  what  previous  projections  con- 
cluded, namely  that  the  racial  and  in- 
come balance  within  the  military  is  con- 
tinuing to  be  roughly  proportional  to  the 
overall  population  in  the  country.  As  a 
matter   of   fact,   it   could   be   forcefully 
argued  that,  in  spite  of  the  draft,  poor 
men  were  fighting  our  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  because  those  with  poorer  skills  and 
opportunities,  particularly  among  blacks, 
were   participating  in  combat  roles  in 
much  higher  ratios  than  that  of  their 
representation  in  the  overall  population. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  question  is 
moot.  The  President  has  announced  that 
we  are  no  longer,  nor  will  we  resume, 
sending  draftees  to  Vietnam.  The  issue 
is  not  relevant. 

The  simple  fact  remains  that,  if  the 
management  practices  of  the  Defense 
Department  were  more  efficient,  we 
would  have  a  volunteer  military  today 
and  not  have  the  need  for  military  in- 
ductions this  year  or  during  the  previous 
year.  For  fiscal  year  1973.  volunteer  force 
initiatives  have  been  reduced  from  $320 
million  the  previous  year  to  $272  million. 
It  is  puzzling  that  while  the  Defense 
Department  has  been  unwilling  to  com- 
mit the  Department  to  a  specific  date  for 
ending  the  draft,  they  have  requested 
less  money  for  key  programs  Oiis  year 


than  the  year  before.  Either  Defense  feels 
that  most  of  the  problems  have  been 
solved,  or  someone  is  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  Department  fall  short  of  the 
President's  goal.  By  terminating  the 
draft  on  December  31,  1972,  we  will  force 
the  Defense  Department  to  take  this 
low-priority  label  off  the  President's 
program. 

Implementation  of  volunteer  force 
programs  has  lagged  badly  in  some  areas. 
Over  400,000  first-term  enlisted  men  live 
in  inadequate  barracks,  many  of  them 
World  War  II  vintage  open  bays.  Yet, 
Defense  Department  officials  testified  in 
the  spring  of  1972,  that  the  fiscal  year 
1971  barracks  improvement  program  was 
only  78  percent  completed,  and  that  only 
10  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  pro- 
gram had  been  implemented.  Military 
officials  stated  that  the  funds  had  to  be 
diverted  to  Southeast  Asia.  Regardless 
of  one's  views  on  the  war  in  Indochina, 
all  Senators  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  funds  to  support  that  conflict  should 
come  from  direct  appropriations,  and 
not  taken  from  moneys  that  have  been 
designated  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  indi- 
vidual GI. 

Housing  opportunities,  most  travel 
allowances — for  household  goods  and  de- 
pendents— and  separation  allowances — 
all  of  which  are  available  to  careerists- 
are  still  denied  junior  enlisted  men.  This 
discriminatory  treatment  of  lower  rank- 
ing GI's  means  that  200,000  soldiers  and 
their  families  are  forced  to  either  sepa- 
rate from  their  families  or  set-  their  new 
pay  hikes  eaten  up  by  costly  long-dis- 
tance moving  expenses.  The  problem  is 
particularly  severe  overseas — as  noted  in 
a  recent  Army  Times  article  entitled, 
"Poverty  in  Europe" — because  last  years 
reevaluation  negated  much  of  the  value 
of  the  congressionally  mandated  com- 
parability increases. 

The  shoddy  personnel  accounting 
practices  bred  by  years  of  reliance  on 
the  draft  have  become  painfully  obvious 
from  the  Army's  conduct  of  its  con- 
gressionally mandated  reduction-in- 
force  last  year.  These  deficiencies  were 
noted  by  a  Lt.  Gen.  WilUam  E.  DePuy  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  February  9,  1972.  In  his 
testimony,    Ueutenant    General   DePuy 

C  +  Q  f  pH   * 

Our  loss  estimatUig  Is  difficult.  That  Is 
particularly  true  this  year,  when  we  have  a 
whole  variety  of  early  release  programs  in 
effect  at  the  same  time,  some  of  which  are 
optional.  So  we  could  not  possibly  be  correct 
in  our  estimates.  We  have  been  as  much  as 
10  percent  off  both  ways  in  any  particular 
mouth. 

In  the  hearings  and  in  deliberation  here 
in  the  Congress,  another  27,000  man-year 
reduction  occurred.  Then  we  did  two  things. 
We  did  not  react  right  away.  Perhaps,  fool- 
ishlv,  we  hoped  maybe  that  would  be  re- 
stored; it  was  not.  So,  we  waited.  That  cost 
us  some  man  years.  Then  our  management 
was  not  perfect  for  several  months,  we  ran 
over  strength.  So  the  combination  of  all  oi 
that  gave  us  problems. 

Commenting  on  this  mismanagement, 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
noted  on  page  135  of  its  report  No.  92- 
962: 

The  Conference  on  the  Selective  Service 
Bill,  in  which  the  manpower  authorization 
was  included,  announced  its  agreement  on 
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manpower  authorization  levels  and  all  other 
matters  save  one — ^the  Mansfield  Amend- 
ment relating  to  a  termination  of  hostilities 
m  Indo-China— on  July  1,  1971.  Thus  ths 
Army  had  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  that  the  committee's  recom- 
mended cut  would  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress xmless  the  Conference  Report  were  re- 
jected by  the  House  or  Senate  and.  In  a  new 
Conference,  the  question  of  manpower  levels 
was  re-opened.  The  Army  admitted  in  re- 
sponse to  a  prepared  question  from  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Congressional  reduction 
would  not  materialize.  This  hope  proved  bar- 
ren when  the  Conference  Report  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  then  by  the  Senate 
on  September  21,  shortly  after  the  summer 
recess. 

A  second  delay  then  compounded  in  the 
initial  delay.  In  the  Army's  words  there  were 
■  several  months  in  early  FY  1972  in  which 
the  Army  overestimated  its  losses  and  under- 
estimated its  gains,  thus  aggravating  the 
mau-year  problem."  The  reason  for  this  is 
not  clear.  The  Army  has  an  inherently  harder 
job  of  estimating  manpower  gains  and  losses 
than  the  other  Services  because  of  its  com- 
bined reliance  on  draftees,  draft-motivated 
volunteers,  and  true  volunteers.  Also,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  Is  some  room 
for  improvement  In  the  Army's  personnel 
data  system. 

As  a  result  of  this  poor  planning  in 
releasing  too  many  men  too  soon,  the 
Army  will  have  a  fiscal  year  1972  end 
strength  of  40,000  below  authorized 
levels.  This,  of  course,  will  make  acces- 
sion requirements  for  fiscal  year  1973 
higher  than  normal,  since  the  Army  will 
not  only  have  to  meet  normal  goals,  but 
also  make  up  for  fiscal  year  1972's  over- 
reduction. This  mismanagement  was 
hardly  designed  to  comport  with  the 
President's  goal  of  ending  the  draft 
and  raises  grave  questions  about  the 
enthusiasm  of  certain  personnel  plan- 
ners for  the  Volunteer  Force. 

In  addition,  the  Army  has  been  un- 
willing to  divulge  its  plans  for  ending 
the  draft.  Consider  the  following  ex- 
amples from  the  Senate  Aimed  Services 
Committee  hearings  of  February  8  and 
9,  1972: 

"You  might  be  surprised  to  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  In  our  program  that  we  run  out 
into  fiscal  year  1974,  we  have  (deleted)  we 
do  in  1973 — 208,000  in  1973  and  about  (de- 
leted) In  1974  because  of  that  phenomenon. 

"We  are  taking  losses  In  1972  that  we 
would  have  taken  in  1973,  so  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon occurs  in  1973.  Our  losses  are  low, 
lower  than  our  gains  by  aboxit  (deleted)  a 
month.  The  gains  are  higher  because  they 
are  being  put  In  to  take  care  of  the  later 
losses.  So  that  difference  of  about  (deleted) 
is  multiplied  by  6  Is  about  (deleted);  that 
is  the  build-up  here." 

Since  Department  of  Defense  officials 
were  quite  willing  to  discuss  accession  re- 
quirements in  a  steady  state,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  they  should  want  to  delete 
fiscal  year  1973  losses  and  fiscal  1974  re- 
quirements from  the  hearings.  Certainly 
it  is  not  a  question  of  withholding  infor- 
mation on  the  grounds  of  national  secu- 
rity— it  is  an  attempt  by  the  Army  to 
either  hide  its  plans  for  ending  the  draft, 
or  hide  the  fact  that  its  personfiel  man- 
agement is  so  slipshod  that  it  cannot 
make  an  accurte  prediction  of  require- 
ments 1  year  hence.  My  amendment  will 
require  the  military  to  make  their  plans 
for  an  end  to  the  draft,  rather  than  a 
justification  for  a  renewal. 

According  to  the  Navy  Secretai-y.  John 


Warner,  their  recruiting  service  of  the 
Navy  rested  on  their  laurels  too  long  and 
began  improving  their  enlistment  prac- 
tices 9  to  12  mouths  later  than  they 
should  have.  The  result  has  been  a  Navy 
performance  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
services.  Given  the  Navy's  traditional  re- 
cruiting advantage  over  that  of  the 
Army,  it  has  been  surprising  to  see  the 
Army's  superior  performance  to  date.  It 
is  even  more  astonishing  to  see  both 
services  some  3  years  behind  the  Air 
Force  in  use  of  advanced  recruiting  tech- 
niques. Secretary  Warner  has  imple- 
mented the  necessary  corrective  meas- 
ures for  a  rapid  movement  toward  an  end 
to  the  draft.  As  a  former  Navy  officer — 
who  knows  that  the  sea-service  is  a 
"can-do"  organization — I  am  confident 
that  my  amendment  will  speed  the 
Navy's  ability  to  meet  its  requirements  in 
an  all-volunteer  environment. 

Aside  from  these  mismanagement 
problems,  Mr.  President,  last  year,  rather 
than  trying  to  increase  reenlistments, 
the  Defense  Department  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing them  from  their  usual  11  to  12 
percent  to  roughly  2  percent.  This  action 
reduced  their  accessions  and  thereby  in- 
creased accession  requirements  and  pos- 
sible needs  for  inductions.  Clearly  the 
draft  is  not  needed  to  meet  our  man- 
power requirements.  My  amendment 
provides  more  than  enough  time  for  a 
transition  from  the  draft  into  an  all- 
volimteer  environment.  Aside  from  the 
manpower  question  it  is  not  needed  to 
maintain  some  sense  of  equity  or  justice, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe.  Not  only 
do  the  facts  belie  any  assertion  along 
these  lines  but  also  contradict  any  his- 
torical or  commonly  accepted  use  of 
either  word  "equity  "  or  "justice."  Invol- 
untary servitude,  which  is  what  military 
conscription  is  today,  is  the  most  in- 
iquitous institution  in  our  society.  It 
contravenes  every  value  which  our  coim- 
try  has  stood  for  since  our  foimding,  and 
represents  potential  inroads  of  authori- 
tarianism into  our  republic. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  1370:  Senators  Haht.  Mc- 
GovERN,  Gravel,  Httghes,  Cranston, 
Proxmire,  and  Schweiker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
constitutional  aspects  of  military  peace- 
time conscription  are  often  overlooked 
in  the  mass  of  manpower  figures  and  for- 
eign policy  statements  in  which  the  gen- 


eral issue  is  generally  presented.  I  think 
that  it  might  be  of  value  to  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  review  an  opinion 
written  in  an  unpublished  manuscript  by 
foi-mer  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney  on 
May  7,  1886. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  Chief 
Justice's  nonreliance  on  the  issue  of  in- 
dividual rights  but  on  State's  rights  and, 
most  importantly,  his  argument  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  not  contemplated 
conscription  on  a  national  basis  because 
it  did  not  come  into  practice  until  1788 
with  Napoleon. 

As  I  mentioned  during  the  debate  last 
year,  the  Federal  Appeals  Court  had 
ruled  that  Congi-ess'  passage  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  Southeast  Asia  was  an  im- 
plicit declaration  of  war.  That  decision 
was  appealed,  and  on  October  26,  1971, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  filed  a  certified 
copy  of  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court 
denying  petition.  Consequently,  suiy  Sen- 
ator or  Congressman  voting  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  or  appropriations  leg- 
islation for  Southeast  Asia  favors  our 
military  involvement  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  that  the  impubhshed  portion  of 
the  opinion  of  the  former  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thoughts  on  the  Conscription  L.\w  of 
the  untteb  states 

(By  Roger  B.  Taney) 

By  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  an  Act  for 
enrolling  and  caUing  out  the  national  forces 
and  for  other  purposes  (generally  called 
the  conscription  law)  all  able  bodied  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  years  except  as 
thereinafter  excepted  are  declared  to  con- 
stitute the  national  forces  and  liable  to 
perform  military  duty  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  when  called  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  that  purpose. 

The  2nd  Section  excepts  and  exempts  from 
operation  of  the  Law,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Judges  of  the  various 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  the  head  of  the 
various  executive  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  governors  of  the  several 
States,  sundry  other  descriptions  of  persons 
are  also  exempted  from  family  considerations, 
or  want  of  health,  whose  exemption  Is  not 
material  to  the  matter  now  before  the  Court. 

The  18th  Section  provides  that  the  per- 
sons caUed  out  shall  be  liable  to  serve  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years. 

The  question  to  be  decided  Is. — Does  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  possess  the  power  it  has  In  this  in- 
stance exercised? 

In  determining  this  question  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  fix  clearly  in  our  minds 
the  relative  powers  of  the  general  and  State 
governments,  and  the  attitude  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other  when  exercising  their  re- 
spective powers. 

The  confederation  which  existed  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  was 
a  mere  league  of  Independent  States.  Each 
State  retained  the  entire  sovereignty  within 
Its  own  territorial  limits,  and  the  confederate 
power  could  not  exercise  forcibly  any  au- 
thority clvU  or  military  by  its  own  officers 
within  the  territories  of  a  State  without  its 
consent  nor  did  it  possess  any  power  within 
these  limits  In  any  case  paramount  and 
superior  to  that  of  a  State. 

It  was  tinder  these  clrcximstances  and  In 
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this  state  of  things  that  the  present  Con- 
stKution  was  formed. 

By  adopting  this  Constitution,  the  people 
of  the  several  States  created  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  delegated  to  It 
certain  specified  powers  of  sovereignty  within 
their  respective  territories;'  but  In  express 
terms  retained  all  the  powers  not  thereby 
conferred  on  the  U.  States,  in  their  own 
hands.  Two  separate  governments  are  thus 
to  exercise  powers  of  sovereignty  over  the 
same  territory  and  the  same  people  at  the 
same  time.  The  line  of  division  between  them 
Is  marked  out.  Each  of  them  is  altogether 
Independent  of  the  other  In  the  sphere  of 
action  assigned  to  It.  The  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  is  paramount  to  that  of  the 
State  within  the  limits  of  Its  delegated  pow- 
ers. The  authority  of  the  several  States  Is 
equally  paramount  within  the  limits  retained 
by  the  States — neither  owes  allegiance  to, 
or  Is  inferior  to  the  other,'  being  both  sov- 
ereignties they  stand  on  equal  ground — and 
the  Citizen  owes  allegiance  to  the  General 
goven:iment  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  It  and  no  further — and  he  owes 
equal  allegiance  to  the  State  to  the  extent 
of  the  sovereign  powers  •  they  reserved, — 
The  rule  as  to  allegiance  and  the  reason  of 
the  rule  are  clearly  stated  In  I  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,  366,  In  the  following  words: 
."Allegiance  is  the  tie  or  ligament  which 
binds  the  subject  to  the  King  in  return  for 
that  protection  which  the  King  affords  to 
the  subject."— And  as  neither  the  Federal 
government,  nor  that  of  a  State,  could  law- 
fully afford  protection  to  the  Citizen  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  respective  powers,  no  al- 
legiance can  be  claimed  or  is  due  from  the 
Citizen  to  either  government  beyond  those 
limits  It  is  a  divided  allegiance  but  not  in- 
consistent— the  boundaries  of  each  sover- 
eignty being  de&ned  and  established,  and 
not  interfering  with  one  another,  and  each 
independent  of  the  other  In  its  own  sphere 
of  action. 

These  principles  were  decided  by  this  Court 
unanimously  and  upon  much  consideration 
In  the  case  af  Ablemore  vs.  Booth,'  21  How. 
366.  But  the  great  Importance  of  the  case 
now  before  the  Cotirt  makes  It  proper  that 
I  should  again  refer  to  the  clauses  In  the 
Constitution  which  bear  upon  the  subject. 
Clause  16,  S.  8,  Article  I.  authorizes  Congress 
"to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the 
foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  Department  or 
officer  thereof.  And  again  the  second  clause 
of  the  6  article  declares  that  this  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  laade  In  pursuance  thereof,  and  all 
treaties  made  or  which  shall  be  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
the  stipreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Judges 
In  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any- 
thing In  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  Article  11  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  declares  "that  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or  to 
the  people. 

These  clauses  show  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  general  government  is  not  a  general  & 
pervading  one — but  Is  confined  to  the  pow- 
ers delegated  by  the  Constitution.  And  all 
the  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  not  del- 
egated are  reserved  to  the  States.  The  sover- 
eignty of  the  State  therefore  to  the  extent 
of  this  reservation  Is  wholly  Independent  of 
the  general  government.* 

The  last  mentioned  clause  It  will  be  ob- 
served was  an  amendment  to  the  original 
Constitution  after  it  had  been  fully  dis- 
cussed before  the  people  and  In  the  conven- 
tions of  the  different  States,  and  was  manl- 
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festly  adopted  to  show  more  clearly  than  the 
original  Instrument  was  supposed  to  do, 
that  no  general  supremacy  over  the  States 
was  Intended  to  be  conferred  on  the  Federal 
government,  and  to  show  by  the  plainest 
and  most  positive  words  that  the  States  were 
still  sovereignties  in  their  character. 

Indeed  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  Is 
expressly  recognized  in  the  2d  clause  of  the 
2d  Sect,  of  the  4th  Article  which  provides 
that  "a  person  charged  In  any  State  with 
treason,  felony  or  other  crime  who  shall  flee 
from  Justice  and  be  found  in  another  State 
shall  on  demand  of  the  Executive  authority 
of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Juris- 
diction of  the  crime."  The  State  must  be 
sovereign,"  and  the  party  accused  must  owe 
it  allegiance  in  return  for  the  protection  it 
affords  him,  or  the  crime  of  high  treason 
could  not  be  committed  against  it,  nor  its 
Courts  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  offence. 

It  follows  from  what  is  above  stated,  that 
the  Federal  government  has  no  inherent, 
and  original  powers  of  sovereignty.  It  has 
only  what  the  States  delegated— and  any 
exercise  of  sovereign  power  beyond  these 
limits  would  be  a  usurpation  *  of  State  sov- 
ereignty— and  consequently  Illegal." 

This  brings  me  to  inquire  whether  the 
power  exercised  in  passing  the  Conscription 
Act  above  mentioned  has  been  delegated  to 
the  Federal  government. 

In  pursuing  this  inquiry  we  must  not  con- 
fine our  attention  to  a  single  clause  and  con- 
strue It  as  if  it  stood  by  itself  apart  from  all 
other  provisions.  The  whole  Instrument  must 
be  taken  together — general  words  in  one 
clause  may  be  restrained  in  the  meaning  by 
other  provisions  in  the  instrument  and  no 
construction  can  by  any  Just  rule  of  con- 
struction, be  given  to  any  one  clause,  that 
would  make  it  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
of  another  and  make  the  Constitution  so 
carefully  and  deliberately  prepared  Incon- 
sistent with   it-^elf. 

Guided  by  this  well  established  and  fa- 
miliar rule  of  construction — I  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  clauses  in  the  Constitution  which 
bear  directly  on  the  question. 

The  Constitution  establishes  and  recog- 
nizes two  kinds  of  military  force  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other  in  their  character, 
obligations  and  duties. — The  12th  clause  of 
the  8th  Section  of  the  1st  Article  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies.  The  power  Is  general, — the  number 
is  not  limited  and  It  embraces  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  times  of  war,  when  raised  it  is  ex- 
clusively subject  to  the  control  of  the  United 
States  authorities. — It  is  a  body  of  men  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  mass  of  citizen — sub- 
ject to  a  different  code  of  laws  liable  to  be 
tried  by  MUltary  Courts  Instead  of  the  Civil 
Tribunals. — and  may  be  employed  at  all 
times  m  or  out  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
pleasure  of  Congress — and  willing  or  not 
wining  forced  to  obey  the  orders  of  their 
superior  officers.  And  in  the  3rd  clause  of 
the  10th  Section  of  the  1st  Article  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  "no  State  shall  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war 
In  time  of  peace." — The  powers  given  to  the 
general  government  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  necessarily  carries  with  It  the  power 
to  appoint  their  officers,  and  the  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  Its  govern- 
ment Is  given  by  the  14th  clause  of  the  Sec- 
tion and  Article  last  above  referred  to.  These 
rules  and  regulations  so  far  as  they  concern 
the  individuals  who  compose  the  army  are 
altogether  Independent  of  State  authority, — 
and  the  control  of  the  whole  borly  Is  exclu- 
sively and  absolutely  in  the  general  govern- 
ment.— They  compose  the  national  forces, — 
or  what  is  called  in  the  Constitution  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  description  of  military  force  Is 
the  mllltla  over  which  by  the  express  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  the  general  gov- 
ernment can  exercise  no  power  In  time  of 
peace,  and  but  a  limited  and  specified  power 


in  time  of  war. — ^It  wUl  be  observed  that  as 
relates  to  the  Army  the  power  is  given  to 
raise  and  support  it,  a  power  which  Congress 
in  its  discretion  may  (v  may  not  exercise. 
But  the  militia  is  spoken  of,  as  a  known  mili- 
tary force,  always  existing  and  needing  no  law 
to  bring  it  Into  existence  and  merely  requir- 
ing organization,  discipline  and  training  to 
make  it  efficient. 

Thus  the  clause  16 — in  the  Section  and 
Article  aforesaid  declares  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  "to  provide  for  organizing,  arm- 
ing and  disciplining  the  militia  and  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  mi- 
litia according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by 
Congress." 

The  clause  Immediately  preceding  (15) 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  provide  for  call- 
ing forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  Insurrection,  and  repel 
invasion.  But  what  description  of  persons 
composes  the  mllltla  who  are  thus  to  be  of- 
ficered and  trained  by  the  State, — and  may 
be  called  to  aid  the  general  government  In 
the  emergencies  above  mentioned?  The  an- 
swer will  be  found  in  the  2d  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  which  declares  that  "A  well 
regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  State,  this  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infrhiged". 
The  militia  is  therefore  to  be  composed  of 
Citizens  of  the  States,  who  retain  all  their 
rights  and  privileges  as  citizens  who  when 
called  Into  service  by  the  United  States  are 
not  to  be  fused'"  into  one  body — nor  con- 
founded with  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
but  are  to  be  called  out  as  the  mllltla  of  the 
several  States  to  which  they  belong  and  con- 
sequently commanded  by  the  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  State.  It  is  only  in  that  form 
or  organization  that  they  are  recognized  In 
the  Constitution  as  a  military  force." 

The  United  States  can  exercise  no  authority 
over  them  except  only  In  the  contingencies 
specified  in  the  Constitution. 

This is  plainly  and  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  1st  clause  of  the  2nd  Section 
of  the  Second  Article  which  declares  that — 

"The  President  shall  be  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States 
when  called  Into  the  actua:  service  of  the 
United  States." 

The  distinction  between  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Mllltla  of  the  several 
States  and  the  power  which  the  President 
may  exercise  over  them  respectively  Is  here 
clearly  stated.  He  has  no  power  over  the 
MUitia  unless  when  called  Into  the  actual 
service  of  the  United  States.  They  are  then 
called  out  In  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  the  mllltla  of  the  several  States.  The 
General  government  has  no  mllltla,  it  has 
only  the  Army  and  Navy — The  mllltla  force 
duly  organized  and  ready  to  be  called  out 
belongs  to  the  several  States  and  may  be 
called  on  in  the  emergencies  mentioned  to 
aid  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

But  if  the  act  of  Congress  of  which  I  am 
speaking  can  be  maintained  all  of  the  clauses 
in  the  Constitution  above  referred  to  are 
abrogated.  There  Is  no  longer  any  mUltla — 
It  Is  absorbed  In  the  Army.— Every  able 
bodied  Citizen,  not  exempted  by  that  law, 
belongs  to  the  national  forces — that  Is  to  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.  They  are  not  to 
be  called  out  as  the  Mllltla  of  a  State — but 
as  a  part  of  Its  land  forces — and  subject  as 
soon  as  called  on  to  all  the  obligations  of  a 
private  soldier,  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular 
army. 

The  Generals,  Colonels  and  other  Officers 
appointed  by  the  State  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  are  reduced  to 
the  ranks,  and  compelled  to  march  oa  private 
soldiers  and  obey  the  orders  of  such  persons 
as  the  President  may  select  to  command  them, 
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and  they  and  every  other  able  bodied  citizen 
except  those  whom  it  has  been  the  pleasure 
of  Congress  to  exempt,  are  compelled  against 
their  will  to  subject  themselves  to  military 
law,  to  be  tried  by  mUitary  Courts  Instead  of 
the  civil  tribunals — and  to  be  treated  as  de- 
serters if  they  refuse  to  surrender  their  civil 
rights. 

It  appears  to  me  Impossible  to  believe  that 
a  constitution  and  form  Of.  government 
framed  by  such  men  can  contain  provisions 
so  repugnant  to  each  other.  For  if  the  con- 
scription law  be  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, then  all  of  the  clauses  so  elaborately 
prepared  in  relation  to  the  mllltla,  coupled 
as  they  are  with  the  declaration  "that  a  well 
regulated  mllltla  is  necessary  for  the  secu- 
rity of  a  free  State",  are  of  no  practical  value 
and  may  be  set  aside  and  annulled  whenever 
Congress  may  deem  it  expedient. 

The  power  to  do  this  is,  I  understand, 
claimed  under  the  clause  which  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies. 

It  is  true  that  the  power  Is  delegated  with- 
out specifying  the  manner  in  which  the 
armies  are  to  be  raised.'^  But  no  Inference 
can  be  drawn  from  these  general  words  that 
would  render  null  and  Inoperative  the  plain 
and  specific  provisions  in  regard  to  the  mili- 
tia, to  which  I  have  above  referred.  No  Just 
rule  of  construction  can  give  any  weight  to 
inferences  drawn  Irom  generaJ  words,  when 
these  inferences  are  opposed  to  special  and 
express  provisions,  in  the  same  instrument. 

But  apart  from  this  consideration  the 
words  themselves,  even  if  they  stood  alone, 
will  not,  according  to  their  known  and  estab- 
lished tise  and  meaning  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Justify  this  construction. 

During  the  period  when  the  United  States 
were  English  Colonies,  the  Army  of  Eng- 
land,— the  standing  army, — was  always 
raised  by  voluntary  enlistments,'-" — and  the 
right  to  coerce  all  the  able  bodied  subjects 
of  the  Crown  into  the  ranks  of  the  Army  and 
subject  them  to  military  law,  was  not  claimed 
or  exercised  by  the  English  government — and 
when  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies 
was  delegated  to  Congress,  the  words  of  the 
grant  necessarily  implied  that  they  were  to 
be  raised  In  the  usual  manner." — And  the 
general  government  has  always  heretofore  so 
understood  them  and  has  uniformly  by  its 
own  officers  recruited  the  ranks  of  its  "land 
forces"  by  voluntary  enlistments  for  a  speci- 
fied period. 

The  general  words  "to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy'  could  with  much  more  apparent 
plausibility  be  construed  to  authorize  co- 
ercion when  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteer 
seamen  could  not  be  obtained.  For  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  and  long 
before  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the  British 
government  to  compel  by  force  seamen  to 
serve  on  board  its  ships  of  war  whenever 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  volunteers — and  it 
might  be  said  with  some  appearance  of  rea- 
son, that  the  power  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy,  implied  that  it  was  to  be  provided 
and  maintained  in  the  same  manner  that 
it  had  been  provided  and  maintained  by  the 
the  government  under  which  we  had  before 
lived. — I  do  not  think  the  Whalers  and 
Fishermen,  and  Seamen  of  the  Northern 
States  would  assent  to  such  a  construction 
or  admit  It  to  be  correct. — It  certainly  would 
not  be  correct — for  such  a  piower  over  lands- 
men or  seamen  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  the  government  which 
was  then  framed  and  adopted. 

It  Is  true  also  that  the  act  recites  in  the 
preamble  that  an  insurrection  and  rebellion 
exists  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  It  Is  Its  duty  to  suppress 
It. — But  this  is  the  very  crisis  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  foresaw  might 
happen  and  has  g^ven  to  the  general  govern- 
ment the  powers  they  deemed  adequate  to 
meet  it,  or  safe  to  grant. 
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It  Is  the  state  of  things  in  which  Con- 
gress is  authorized  to  provide  for  calling  out 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  and  if  that 
course  was  pursued;  the  forces  called  oxit 
would  be  commanded  by  officers  appointed 
by  the  State,— and  it  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  where  a  specific  power  Is  given 
to  Congress  In  a  certain  contingency,  Con- 
gress may  when  the  contingency  happens 
repudiate  the  means  prescribed  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  adopt  others  which  It  may 
deem  more  effectual,— such  a  construction 
would  make  the  Constitution  of  no  higher 
authority  than  an  act  of  Congress,— and 
every  provision  in  it  liable  to  be  repealed  and 
altered  or  disregarded  whenever  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  a  nuijority  of  the  Legislature  the 
public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  the 
exercise  of  powers  not  conferred.'^^ 

Much  has  been  said  In  Courts  of  Justice 
as  well  as  elsewhere  of  the  war  powers  of 
the  general  government,  and  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  the  Constitution  was  made 
for  a  time  of  peace  only  and  that  there  is 
no  provision  for  a  time  of  war.  I  can  see  no 
ground  whatever  for  this  argtnnent.  The 
war  power  of  the  Federal  government  is  as 
clearly  defined  In  the  Constitution  as  Its 
powers  in  time  of  peace — Congress  may  raise 
and  support  armies— it  may  provide  and  es- 
tablish a  Navy — It  may  lay  an  embargo— it 
may  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  of 
the  several  States— it  may  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal — it  may  suspend  the 
habeas  corpus — it  may  quarter  soldiers  in  a 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  in 
a  manner  to  be  regulated  by  law,  which  it 
cannot  do  in  time  of  peace.  These  are  all 
war  powers — powers  to  be  exercised  In  time 
or  war — or  in  preparation  for  war — And  when 
we  find  these  powers  and  none  others  enu- 
merated and  conferred  for  war  purposes,  it 
is  conclusive  proof  that  they  are  all  that  were 
deemed  necessary,  and  that  it  was  not  deemed 
safe  or  prudent  to  trust  more  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  government.  This  conclusion  seems 
inevitable  when  we  find  that  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  general  government  or  for- 
bidden to  the  States  were  reserved  to  the 
States  and  the  people.  The  same  considera- 
tions apply  with  equal  force  to  the  case  of 
an  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  may  be  suspended  and  the  militia 
called  out  to  suppress  it — The  Constitution 
has  armed  the  general  government  with  these 
powers  to  meet  the  emergency  mentioned  In 
the  preamble  to  this  law.  But  it  seems  to 
be  supposed  that  these  measures  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  crisis — and  that  the 
Federal  government  may  for  the  time  dis- 
regard the  limitations  of  power  contained  in 
the  Constitution  and  adopt  any  measures 
It  may  deem  necessary  to  put  down  the 
rebellion.  This  view  of  the  subject,  in  its 
effect,  puts  aside  the  government  created  by 
the  Constitution  and  establishes  a  tempo- 
rary or  provisional  government  in  Its  place — 
But  the  Judiciary  who  derive  all  the  power 
they  possess  from  the  Constitutional  govern- 
ment— and  have  all  sworn  to  support  it. 
would  hardly  be  Justified  In  violating  any 
of  its  provisions — or  In  sanctioning  their 
violation  by  any  other  Department  of  the 
government — They  can  never  be  called  on 
to  execute  or  enforce  unconstitutional  laws 
or  recognize  as  Justifiable  assumptions  of 
power  which  the  Constitution  has  not  con- 
ferred. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  objection  to 
this  act  of  Congress — than  those  above 
stated — It  enables  the  general  government  to 
disorganize  at  its  pleasure  the  goveriunent 
of  the  States — by  taking  forcibly  from  them 
the  public  officers  necessary  to  the  execution 
of  Its  laws. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  sovereignty 
reserved  to  the  States,  as  altogether  Inde- 
pendent of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  and  In  no  respect  subordinate  to  It, 


It  had  high  duties  to  perform  In  the  protec- 
tion of  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citi- 
zen In  preserving  the  peace  and  promoting 
the  prosperity  of  the  Citizens  of  the  State. 
And  as  the  mllltla  when  called  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  people  of  the  State  it  Is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  State  Sovereignty  that 
Its  governors.  Judges  and  civil  officers  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  carrjlng  on  the  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  taken  away,  and  the 
government  thereby  disorganized  and  ren- 
dered Incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  for 
which  It  was  created,  what  officers  are  re- 
quired for  that  purpose,  the  State  sover- 
eignty alone  can  Judge,  accordingly  we  find 
In  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  herein  be- 
fore referred  to,  that  no  power  Is  granted  to 
the  Federal  government  to  determine  what 
description  of  persons  shall  compose  the  mili- 
tary force  called  the  mllltla;  the  power  to 
provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia,  was  necessarily  delegated  to 
Congress  to  make  that  arm  of  the  military 
force  efficient  by  conforming  that  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  to  that  of  the  army,  so 
that  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States  they  might  conveniently  act 
together. 

But  the  power  prescribed  who  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  be  called  on  and  who  exempted,  is  not 
given,  not  any  power  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred,  on  the  contrary  the  right  to  ap- 
point the  officers  and  train  the  men  Is  re- 
served to  the  State — The  State  must  there- 
fore determine  who  are  to  be  trained,  and 
they  are  to  be  selected  from  the  people  or 
the  State — It  would  necessarily  happen  that 
many  from  age  or  Infirmity  were  unfit  for 
military  duty — and  many  would  hold  official 
stations  essential  to  the  existence  and  exer- 
cise of  the  State  government;  of  this  the 
people  of  the  State  have  the  sole  right  to 
Judge.  And  such  persons  would  not  be  en- 
rolled and  trained  by  the  State  because 
their  duties  required  them  to  be  elsewhere. 
And  If  the  services  of  the  mllltla  were  called 
for  by  the  United  States  those  only  who 
were  enrolled  and  trained  under  the  State 
officers  would  be  required  by  the  State  to 
respond  to  the  call,  and  the  State  government 
would  go  fulfilling  its  functions  without  in- 
terruption or  inconvenience. 

But  the  Act  of  Congress  assumes  the  right 
of  the  General  government  to  enroll  in  the 
national  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  Is  in 
the  army  or  "land  forces"  as  they  are  called 
In  the  Constitution,  every  able  bodied  male 
citizen  of  the  State  without  regarding  the 
position  he  may  hold  In  the  State  govern- 
ment— neither  the  Judges  nor  executive  offi- 
cers, except  the  governor,  are  exempted  and 
are  made  liable  to  trial  by  military  court, 
and  to  punishment  as  deserters,  if  they  re- 
fuse to  march  when  ordered  by  the  President. 
What  Is  to  become  of  the  people  of  a  State 
if  their  executive  officers  and  Judges  are  taken 
away,  and  their  Courts  of  Justice  shut  up? 
It  will  hardly  be  said  in  defence  of  the  law 
that  the  Governor  may  appoint  others  to  fill 
their  places;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  people  of  no  one  of  the  States  antic- 
ipated the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things 
and  have  not  therefore  made  provisions  In 
their  respective  Constitutions  to  meet  it.  And 
indeed  if  even,"  able  bodied  citizen  is  liable  to 
the  Conscription  unless  exempted  by  Con- 
gress, the  Governors  of  the  States,  if  they 
had  not  been  specially  exempted,  might  be 
forced  into  the  army,  and  find  themselves 
standing  by  the  side  of  their  generals  and 
Judges  as  privates  In  the  ranks  and  com- 
manded and  disciplined  by  officers  appointed 
by  a  different  sovereignty. 

Neither  does  the  privilege  of  hiring  substi- 
tutes or  paying  $300.  lessen  the  constitutional 
objections  to  the  law.  For  the  State  Officers 
could  not  be  required  to  furnish  substitutes 
or  pay  $300,  unless  the  power  exists  to  com- 
pel them  to  serve  in  person. 

Tliere  can  be  no  actual  government  wiih- 
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out  proper  officers  to  exercise  its  powers  and 
execute  its  laws.  The  act  In  question  shows 
that  Congress  was  lully  sensible  of  this — 
and  has  exempted  all  of  the  executives  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
services  are  required  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment. That  government  Is  preserved  In  the 
full,  free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  all  its 
powers.  But  it  exempts  none  of  the  Officers 
of  the  State  governments,  but  the  Gover- 
nor  and  it  leaves  him  without  any  other 

officer,  executive  or  Judicial.  How  is  the  peace 
of  the  State  to  be  preserved,  and  the  laws 
efficiently  executed.  If  the  whole  or  even  a 
part  of  the  officers  of  the  State  to  whom  these 
duties  have  been  assigned  are  taken  away 
and  forced  Into  the  Army  of  the  United 
States?  No  one  I  think  can  believe  that  the 
men  who  framed  the  Constitution  could  have 
Intended  to  give  to  the  new  sovereignty  tiey 
then  created  the  power  to  paralyze  or  cripple 
the  crid  ones,  so  as  to  disable  them  from 
executing  the  power  expressly  reserved  to 
them  •*  powers  essential  to  the  safety  of 
the  people  of  the  State  and  which  the  SUte 
government  alone  could  exercise  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

I  speak  of  the  Constitutional  and  lawfiu 
power,  not  of  the  physical  power  which  the 
Constitution  has  placed  In  the  haJids  of  the 
Federal  government.'' 

For  In  a  contest  of   mere  force,   a  State 
would  meet  the  United  SUtes  upon  very  un- 
equal terms — prepared  as  the  latter  always 
Is  with  a  disciplined  army  and  navy  at  Its 
command.    But    so    far    from    Intending    to 
give   the  general  government   the  power   to 
disorganize  the  government  of  a  State  they 
have    carefully    and    Jealously    excluded    It 
from  any  right  to  Interfere  In  the  domestic 
controversies  and  difficulties  of  a  State,  even 
where  Its  aid  might  be  supposed  to  be  useful. 
I\>r  In  the  case  of  rebellion  or  Insurrection 
against   the   State   government,   the   United 
States  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  In  it,  to 
support  the  State  au'-horlty,  unless  its  as- 
sUtance  is  applied  for  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  or  by  the  Executive  where  the  Leg- 
islature cannot  be  convened  (Art. — 4.  S.  4.) 
scarcely  any  provision  could   more  strongly 
show  how  anxiously  and  Jealously  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  was  guarded  from  any 
Interposition  by  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
permitted  even  to  defend  it.  unless  their  as- 
sistance is  asked  for  by  the  State  authorities. 
The  circumstances  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment pervades  the  whole  union,  and  that 
Us  power   within   the   sphere   of  action  as- 
signed  to   It,    is   supreme   over   that   of   the 
States,   Is   perhaps   calculated   to   create   an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  whose 
pursuits  have  not  led  them  to  examine  par- 
ticularly   the    provisions    of    the    Constitu- 
tion— that    its    supremacy    over    the    State 
extends  to  all  cases  where  the  general  gov- 
ernment   may    choose    to    exercise    it.    The 
character  of  the  powers  assigned  to  it.  and 
in  which  Its  power  Is  supreme.  Is  also  calcu- 
lated to  attract  the  public  attention  far  more 
than  the  quiet  exercise  of  State  powers,  in 
any   single   State.   But   it   must   be   remem- 
bered  that   State  Sovereignty  also  pervades 
every  part  of  the  Union  and  In  that  respect 
is    coextensive    with    that    of    the    United 
States.  In  every  part  of  the  Union    (except 
the  territories)   there  is  a  State  government, 
exercising  independently  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, all  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United   States.   These   powers  although   not 
so  striking  as  those  exercised  by  the  general 
Government   are   not  les.s   important   to  the 
happiness    of    the    people.    For    while    the 
powers  conferred  on  the  general  government 
contain    mainly    our    foreign    relations    and 
the  Intercourse  between  the  different  States, 
it  is  the  State  Sovereignty  which  preserves 
tranquility  in  the  State,  and  guards  the  life, 
liberty  and  property  of  the  Individual  Citi- 
zen, and  protects  him  in  his  home  and  in  his 
ordmary  business  pursuits. 

It   cannot   be   that   the   men   who  framed 


the  Constitution,  or  the  people  who  adopted 
It  could  have  regarded  these  InteresU  as  of 
less  value  than  those  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  Federal  Government, — and  could  have 
Intended  on  that  account  to  give  the  latter 
the  power,  whenever  It  deemed  it  expedient 
to  paralyze  the  action  of  the  State  govern- 
ments,— and  leave  the  people  to  choose  be- 
tween anarchy  on  the  one  side,  or  a  purely 
unlimited  military  despotism  on  the  other,  to 
be   coerced   by   the   United   States. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated,  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  this  Act  of  Congress  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void, — and  confers  no  lawful  au- 
thority on  the  persons  appointed  to  execute 
it. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Omitted. 

•  Judge  Taney  at  this  point  claims  that  the 
people  delegated  powers  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. In  Ableman  vs  Booth  he  says  "It 
was  necessary  that  many  of  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty which  the  states  then  possessed 
should  be  ceded  to  the  general  government." 
(21  Howard  517).  In  neither  case  does  he 
say  a  new  nation  was  created.  In  the  Booth 
case  he  also  pointed  out  that  the  courts  were 
a  substitute  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  Perhaps 
we  might  draw  the  conclusion  that  even  a 
bad  decision  might  be  more  desirable  than  a 
bad  vror. 

■'  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  to  refuse  to 
obey  an  unconstitutional  act  or  order  of 
either  government  would  be  no  treason.  Thus 
the  ancient  Calvlnlstlc  doctrine  and  the  spirit 
of  Magna  Charta  seem  to  put  on  new  life 
from  this  reading  of  the  Constitution.  There 
seems  to  be  stiggested  a  constitutional  right 
of  resistance  to  ungranted  powers. 

•  The  word  sovereignty,  as  Daniel  Webster 
so  ably  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of 
Augusta  vs.  Earle.  does  not  occur  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Persons  who  remember  Webster 
only  for  his  nationalistic  arguments  in  his 
Reply  to  Hayne  might  be  both  Interested  and 
surprised  at  his  demarcation  of  state  and 
federal  sovereignty  so  well  stated  In  this  later 
case.  It  would  seem  that  Taneys  essay  sug- 
gests more  points  In  harmony  with  those 
views  than  either  George  Tlcknor  Curtis  or 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  reveals  In  his  debate 
on  the  subject  after  the  War  Between  the 
States  (See  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Review- 
ers Reviewed,  New  York.  1872.  pp.  61-123). 
When  Webster  chose  to  argue  for  the  re- 
served sovereignty  of  the  states  he  could 
state  it  with  all  his  accustomed  ability. 

=  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  paper  of 
Judge  Taney  is  even  clearer  on  the  rights 
and  extent  of  state  sovereignty  than  the  able 
exposition  of  the  subject  given  in  the  Booth 
case.  But  even  at  that  time  when  Taney  was 
upholding  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment against  the  defiance  of  a  state  Taney 
was  careful  to  call  attention  to  the  "volun- 
tary" entrance  of  the  states  into  the  compact 
of  the  federal  union.  The  meaning  of  the 
•word  contract  has  been  virtually  converted 
Into  the  word  organic  by  writers  of  the  fed- 
eralist and  nationalist  schools  of  thought. 

•This  relationship  still  exists.  Should  the 
New  Deal  and  even  the  federal  government 
perish  in  some  frightful  political  cataclysm 
the  states  would,  legally  at  least,  remain 
with  their  rights  of  sovereignty  and  al- 
legiance unimpaired. 

■This  enunciation  Is  a  great  victory  for 
states'  rights  and  state  sovereignty,  for  it  lo- 
cates a  residual  sovereignty  powerful  to  de- 
fend Itself  within  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitution itself.  It  is  an  argument  which 
could  be  used  either  by  the  Calhoun  follow- 
ers or  by  those  of  Taney.  Taney  was  no  wor- 
shipper or  follower  of  Calhoun.  Indeed  he 
seems  to  have  either  distrusted  or  disliked 
him.  See  Carl  Brent  Swisher's  Roger  B. 
Taney,  New  York,  1935,  p.  451. 

~  Sec  note  3. 

''  This  paragraph  reminds  us  of  a  part  of 
President  Buchanan's  Mes.sagc  of  December 
1860.  One  of  the  Instances  of  this  doctrine  of 


limitation  wUl  be  foimd  In  Taney's  opinion 
in  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  vs.  Dennlson, 
Governor  of  Ohio,  (241  Howard  107).  In  this 
case.  It  will  be  remembered.  Taney  overruled 
the  fugitive  slave  law  in  favor  of  non-coer- 
cion of  the  Governor.  President  Buchanan's 
message  In  1860  in  favor  of  the  non-coercion 
of  a  state  found  some  critics  but  some  of  his 
friends  and  certain  of  his  foes  held  that  the 
Supreme  Court  had  in  this  case  sustained  his 
argument,  e.g.  Charles  Warren.  The  Supreme 
Court,  Boston,  1932.  Vol.  II.  p.  367. 

"A  second  oath  Is  stlU  used  to  federalize 
the  militia. 

'I  Marshall,  before  he  went  on  the  bench, 
seemed  to  hold  that  the  slates  had  the  right 
to  resist  federal  usurpations  by  force  of  arms 
If  necessary.  Madison  once  spoke  in  the  same 
strain.  See  P.  C.  Centz.  (alias  for  Sage) .  The 
Republic  of  Republics,  Boston,  1881,  pp.  389, 
392;  Elliot's  Debates,  vol.  Ill,  414,  420.  Gover- 
nor John  Floyd  of  Virginia  defined  Andrew 
Jackson's  intention  to  coerce  South  Carolina 
as  treason.  He  was  not  only  prepared  to  resist 
It  but  if  necessary  to  die  In  the  struggle. 
Charles  H.  Amber.  Ed.,  The  Life  and  Diary  of 
John  Floyd,  Richmond.  1918,  pp.  204.  206. 
As  a  result  of  Floyd's  defiant  attitude  federal 
troops  were  sent  by  sea  instead  of  through 
the  Old  Dominion.  No  actual  engagement  was 
fought  at  the  time  and  the  question  rested 
until  1861. 

"  Lincoln  saw  this  difficulty  but  neverthe- 
less claimed  the  power  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Professor  Andrew  C.  MacLaughlin  In 
his  able  but  very  federallstlc  volume.  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  United  States,  (New 
York,  1935,  pp.  628,  629,  quoting  Lincoln's 
works,  vol.  II,  p.  381),  extols  Lincoln's  policy. 
"  Chief  Justice  White,  himself  a  Confeder- 
ate Veteran,  took  a  different  view  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  draft  cases  in  1918  (245  U.S.  366) . 
Although  he  stressed  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  14th  Amendment  In  that  case,  he 
seemed  unwlUlng  to  admit  that  Elliot's  De- 
bates would  have  denied  him  a  slmUar  con- 
clusion. Taney  had  knowledge  of  these  de- 
bates and  came  to  a  different  conclusion. 
According  to  Doctor  Stelner,  Taney  thought 
what  had  sufficed  for  Washington  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  Lincoln.  We  managed  to  sur- 
vive the  Revolution  without  a  draft  by  the 
central  authority  and  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  do  as  well  under  the  stronger  union  of 
1789.  He  held  that  the  same  method  was 
ample  In  either  event.  After  all  It  Is  a  sad 
commentary  on  democracy  when  the  so- 
called  sovereign  people  have  to  be  forced  by 
their  alleged  agents  to  continue  a  slaughter. 
Both  governments  in  the  War  of  '61  had  to 
resort  to  conscription  and  both  found  much 
opposition  In  their  paths.  Taney  hoped  that 
both  sides  would  call  a  convention  and  settle 
their  differences.  See  Smith's  Roger  B.  Taney, 
p.  190.  Durham.  N.C.,  1935. 

"  For  the  unpopularity  of  the  draft  during 
the  War  of  1812  (See  McMaster.  A  History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV,  pp. 
241.  242).  This  action  was  against  a  foreign 
enemy. 

1-  Evidently  Taney  would  not  have  held 
that  the  governors,  who  refused  to  call  out 
the  militia  In  answer  to  Lincoln's  orders, 
were  guilty  of  misconduct.  Such  governors 
who  refused  were  either  silent  or  questioned 
the  constitutionality  of  the  call. 

"This  same  type  of  reasoning  appears  in 
Kentucky  vs.  Dennlson.  When  the  conscrip- 
tion act  of  the  Confederacy  was  challenged 
the  opponents  of  the  act  used  this  same  line 
of  attack.  Their  reasoning  is  as  clear  as 
Taney's  statement.  Moreover,  the  Confederate 
Constitution  like  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion left  no  doubt  as  to  its  position  in  the 
matter  of  state  sovereignty.  Yet  the  Virginia 
Court  before  which  the  case  was  tried,  reject- 
ed this  point  of  view  and  sustained  the  Con- 
federate draft.  (John  Randolph  Tucker.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Chicago. 
1897.  vol.  11.  pp.  579.  5801.  It  was  the  same 
liu;  of  reasoning  which  Chief  Justice  White 
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accepted  In  the  draft  cases  In  1918.  Thus  a 
broad  construction  view  of  a  Confederate 
court  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  Had  Taney  decided  the 
matter  in  the  60's  his  opinion  in  Kentucky  vs. 
Dennlson  seems  to  indicate  that  he  would  not 
have  sustained  a  Federal  Conscription  Act. 
His  essay  leaves  no  doubt  concerning  his  per- 
sonal views  on  the  subject. 

I"  These  excellent  distinctions  between 
right  and  might  deserve  a  wider  circulation. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  matter  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
No.  1370. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators,  there  is  a  time 
limitation  of  3  hours  on  this  amendment, 
and  it  is  possible  that  we  will  be  able  to 
yield  back  some  time,  as  indicated  to  me 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  state  that 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the 
Senate.  Two  Senators  have  asked  me  to 
yield  them  some  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  indicate  that  there  is  a  good  pos- 
sibility that  time  will  be  yielded  back. 
With  all  the  amendments  and  the  pas- 
sage of  another  bill  in  sight  before  the 
day  ends,  it  is  going  to  run  us  quite  late 
if  full  time  is  taken  on  each  amendment. 
Would  there  be  any  possibility  at  this 
time  that  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  would  indicate  that  the  time 
could  be  cut  back  on  this  amendment 
from  3  to  2  hours? 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  I  think  it  could  be  bet- 
ter than  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  if  he 
would  react  to  that  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  tlie  remainder  of  my  time  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
communicate  witliin  the  next  few  min- 
utes with  the  two  Senators  who  want  to 
speak. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
recall  that  last  year  we  spent  a  great 
number  of  weeks  in  debate  after  full 
hearings  about  the  extension  of  the  draft. 
Some  thought  the  draft  should  be  ex- 
tended for  2  years,  as  was  the  custom. 
Some  wanted  it  extended  for  2  years, 
others  1  year,  and  others  did  not  want 
it  renewed  at  all.  After  the  utmost  con- 
sideraticHi,  we  finally  agreed  in  sub- 
stance— the  majority  did — that  assum- 
ing that  the  volunteer  Army  was  going 


to  be  the  future  program,  2  more  years 
of  the  draft  was  necessary,  nevertheless, 
and  we  passed  the  bill  on  that  basis. 

One  year  has  passed,  and  my  remarks 
will  relate  primarily  to  what  has  hap- 
pened since  then  and  will  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion of  the  need  for  the  draft  certain- 
ly for  another  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes, and  I  will  conclude  as  rapidly  as 
lean. 

For  more  than  30  years,  this  Nation 
has  relied  on  the  draft  as  a  major  source 
of  military  manpower.  The  transition  to 
an  all-volunteer  armed  force  must  be 
careful  and  deliberate  or  it  may  not  suc- 
ceed. I  think  it  is  clear  that  many  want 
to  end  the  draft  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  it  is  important  that  we  not  sacrifice 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  process.  Last  year 
the  Congress  approved  a  legislative  pro- 
gram to  raise  military  pay,  improve  con- 
ditions of  military  service  and  extend  the 
draft  for  2  years  until  July  1.  1973.  In 
my  opinion,  this  2-year  period  is  a  rea- 
sonable timetable  for  giving  the  all- 
volunteer  force  a  fair  chance.  Any  short- 
ening of  this  time— any  disruption  of  this 
planning — would  mean  that  we  would 
risk  losing  the  chance  of  attaining  an 
all -volunteer  force. 

Let  us  examine  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment during  the  last  3  years: 

The  draft  system  was  reformed  by 
eliminating  inequitable  deferments  and 
by  reducing  a  young  man's  period  of  draft 
vulnerability  from  7  to  1  year. 

Draft  calls  were  reduced  from  299,000 
in  1968  to  50,000  in  1972.  This  reduction 
in  draft  calls  was  made  possible  by  sub- 
stantially reducing  the  size  of  the  Active 
Forces  and  by  troop  withdrawals  from 
"Vietnam.  The  Active  Forces  were  re- 
duced by  1.2  million  men  and  U.S.  troop 
levels  in  Vietnam  are  being  reduced  from 
a  peak  of  549.500  to  39,000  by  Sep- 
tember 1 . 

The  Department  of  Defense  recently 
announced  that  draftees  will  not  be  sent 
to  Vietnam. 

Military  pay  has  been  raised  to  com- 
petitive levels,  the  service  recniiting 
organizations  have  been  expanded  and 
vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  by  the 
armed  services  to  improve  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  military  service.  As  a  result 
of  these  actions,  there  has  been  a  slow 
but  steady  increase  of  volimteers  who 
joined,  because  they  perceive  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  military  career  and  not 
because  of  tlie  pressure  of  the  draft. 

Although  we  may  be  within  sight  of 
the  goal  of  ending  the  draft,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  11  months  before 
July  1.  1973.  I  hope  the  services  can 
succeed  in  these  11  months,  but  they 
need  all  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  doubtful  about  the 
so-called  volunteer  army,  but  I  agreed  to 
give  it  a  try.  I  thought  2  years  was  the 
minimum,  and  the  experience  of  the  first 
year  has  proved  not  only  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  the  draft  for  2  years,  but  it 
proves  that  there  is  a  good  chance  it 
might  be  successful.  So  it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that,  a  year  from  now,  instead  of 
talking  about  repealing  the  diaft  law,  we 
will  be  saying  that  everyone  is  liappy  and 
we  are  not  3oing  to  have  a  draft  law.  I 


am  not  committing  myself  to  that  posi- 
tion now,  but  I  am  not  so  hardheaded  as 
some  think.  When  we  get  some  proof.  I 
will  be  happy  that  we  can  end  the  draft. 

The  number  of  true  volunteers  enter- 
ing military  service  is  still  inadequate  to 
sustain  the  Active  Forces.  In  fiscal  year 
1972,  93.000,  or  25  percent  of  the  371,000 
who  enlisted,  voltmteered  only  because  of 
the  pressure  of  the  draft.  This  is  an  im- 
provement over  last  year,  but  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  can  do 
without  this  draft  pressure  on  enlist- 
ments. These  draft  induced  enUstmenls 
are  runnitig  about  double  the  actual 
number  of  draftees  who  are  inducted. 

Strength  shortages  in  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  are  serious — 49.000 
below  statutory  strength — because  draft 
inducement  is  more  important  in  the  Re- 
serves than  even  in  the  Regulars. 

Health  professionals  and  other  critical 
specisdists  are  badly  needed,  and  a  quick 
termination  of  the  draft  could  create  a 
health  manpower  crisis  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  amendment  to  end  the  draft  on 
December  31,  1972.  will  not  solve  any  of 
these  difficult  manpower  problems.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  against 
this  amendment  and  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  time  to  try  to  make  the 
volunteer  Armed  Force  concept  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
letter  to  me,  dated  yesterday,  from  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  urges  and  gives  reasons 
for  the  retention  of  the  draft  until  July 
1, 1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn,  a.s 

follows : 

July  31.  1972. 

Hon.  John  C.  STrNNis. 

Ciiairman.    Committee    on    Armed    Services. 
UJS.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Reference  is  made  to 
Amendment    No.    1370    to    H.R.    15495.    92d 
Congress. 

Tlie  Amendment  would  amend  section  17 
(c)  of  the  MUltary  Selective  Service  Act  to 
terminate  Induction  authority  thereunder  on 
December  31.  1972  Instead  of  July  1,  1973. 
Military  manpower  requirements  essential 
to  the  national  security  are  not  yet  being 
fully  met  even  with  limited  induction:  hence, 
termination  of  such  authority  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972  could  jeopardize  national 
secvirity. 

Before  the  draft  can  be  safely  terminated, 
there  are  significant  problems  which  must  be 
solved: 

Twenty-five  percent  of  those  who  enlisted 
In  the  past  fiscal  year  volunteered  only  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  the  draft.  Additional 
time  wiU  be  required  to  increase  the  number 
of  true  volimteers  entering  the  Active  Forces. 
Additional  Incentives  are  needed  to  avoid 
projected  shortages  of  doctors  and  "other 
health  professloiials  after  the  draft  ends,  and 
to  meet  requirements  for  other  critical  spe- 
cialists whose  skills  command  a  premium 
wage  in  the  civilian  economy. 

The  National  Guard  and  Reserves  have 
fallen  49.000  below  their  statutory  strengths 
as  draft  pressiure  has  eased.  Guard  and  Re- 
serve strengths  will  continue  to  decline  un- 
less a  way  Is  found  to  stimulate  enlistments 
and  reenllstments. 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  believes  that 
these  problems  can  be  solved  U  It  to  given 
the  time  to  improve  the  attractiveness  of 
military  service. 

The  most  significant  effect  on  officer  pro- 
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curement  would  b«  In  the  ability  to  obUln 
health  professionals,  particularly  physicians 
and  dentists.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
most  of  these  officers  have  been  obtained  as 
a  result  of  the  existence  of  the  so-called  "doc- 
tor draff.  If  this  mechanism  Is  removed 
before  alternative  procurement  methods  are 
developed,  it  is  anticipated  thai  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
the  minimum  number  of  health  professionals 
necessary  to  meet  military  requirements.  The 
most  immediate  deficit  would  be  among  den- 
tal officers  because  the  procurement  of  den- 
tists during  FY  1973  Is  dependent  upon  the 
continued  existence  of  the  "doctor  draft." 

Accordingly,   the    Department    of    Defense 
strongly   recommends   against   the   adoption 
of  Amendment  No.  1370. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Fred  Buzhardt. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
some  staff  members  out  now  from  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  making  a  sur- 
vey about  readiness  of  the  Army,  as  to 
manpower,  weaponry,  morale,  and  so 
forth.  They  made  a  preliminary  run  last 
week.  I  awaited  their  report  on  that  be- 
fore firming  up  the  idea  that  we  would 
make  this  complete  study.  Now  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  should  make  the  survey 
complete.  Although  I  am  not  convinced 
yet,  it  may  be  that  we  will  have  hearings 
on  this  entire  matter  of  readiness  which 
includes  the  points  I  have  already  listed, 
but  certainly  this  indicates  that  an 
honest  try  is  being  given  to  make  the 
volunteer  Army  work. 

If  we  repeal  the  Selective  Service  Act 
now.  virtually  everything  we  have  gained 
will  have  been  lost.  Pandemonium,  al- 
most, will  result.  Whereas,  if  we  let  this 
run  until  the  expiration  date,  we  can 
prepare  for  that  date  in  advance,  or 
we  can  prepare  for  a  plan  to  try  to  get  it 
renewed. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Stafford).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  tMr.  Thurmond),  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  ^M^.  Buckley)  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presioent.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon   tMr.  Hatfield). 

This  amendment  would  terminate  the 
Selective  Service  Act  December  31.  1972, 
rather  than  July  1.  1973,  as  earlier  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  orderly  termination 
of  the  draft  is  a  major  and  costly  under- 
taking. It  is  not  possible  to  say  at  this 
time  as  to  whether  or  not  it  can  be  safely 
accomplished. 

While  draft  calls  have  been  low  in  re- 
cent months,  it  is  still  necessary  to  bring 
into  military  service  small  numbers  of 
personnel  to  meet  the  national  security 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Without  the  Selec- 
tive Service  authority  to  summon  these 
men  and  without  the  act's  inducement 
upon  volunteers  the  Nation's  uniformed 
forces  could  be  forced  into  a  serious  con- 
dition. 

The  Senate  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Congress  has  sharply  cut  back  the 
Army  in  recent  years  and  the  resulting 


personnel  turbulence  has  brought  readi- 
ness levels  down  to  very  low  points.  Fur- 
ther personnel  turbulence,  such  as  could 
result  from  this  amendment  almost  cer- 
tainly would  cause  serious  problems,  es- 
pecially in  the  Army. 

President  Nixon's  program  to  reach  a 
volunteer  force  and  to  end  reliance  on 
the  draft  as  early  as  possible  while  meet- 
ing our  national  security  requirements 
have  been  assigned  the  highest  priority 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
moving  to  a  volunteer  force  but  there 
are.  nevertheless,  major  problems  re- 
maining. Draft  calls  were  reduced  to  98,- 
000  in  calendar  year  1971  compared  to 
163,500  in  calendar  year  1970.  During  the 
last  6  months  of  calendar  year  1971,  it 
is  estimated  that  70  percent  of  aU  en- 
listees were  true  volunteers  compared  to 
60  percent  of  enlistments  a  year  ago 
and  50  percent  2  years  ago. 

Further,  on  June  28,  1971,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  nonassignment  of 
draftees  to  Vietnam  unless  they  volun- 
teer. At  the  time  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement. 170  draftees  were  on  or- 
ders for  assignment  to  Vietnam  during 
the  period  July-October  1972.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  severe  impact  from  their 
reassignment. 

The  initial  assessment  on  the  basis  of 
July  enlistments  to  date  is  that  the 
President's  announcement  has  had  no 
adverse  effect  on  enlistments  in  part 
due  to  the  virtual  cessation  of  U.S.  Army 
forces   in   land   combat   operations. 

Present  shortfalls  in  recruiting  for 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 
would  increase  in  fiscal  year  1973  if  the 
induction  authority  was  terminated  on 
July  1.  1972.  Abut  three-fourths  of  all 
Guard  and  Reserve  enlishments  were 
draft-motivated  in  fiscal  year  1971.  In 
spite  of  the  pay  raise  and  intensified  re- 
cruiting efforts,  and  because  of  the  very 
low  draft  calls,  actual  strengths  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  have  dropped  52,000 
below  statutory  minimums.  It  not  only 
appears  that  ongressional  authorization 
will  be  required  for  additional  incen- 
tives to  improve  voluntary  enlistments 
in  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  but  that  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973  continuation  of  the 
draft  authority  will  be  necessary  as  a 
motivator  of  enlistments  until  the  other 
programs  are  more  productive. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  hope  that  it 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  *Mr.  Buckley)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford  ) .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  stand,  also,  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment.  I  do  so  not 
because  I  do  not  have  total  .sympathy 
with  the  objectives  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  year  ago  I  argued  as 
strongly  as  I  could  in  favor  of  the  Domi- 
nick  amendment  which  would  have  ter- 
minated the  extension  of  the  draft  on 
December  31,  1972.  When  that  failed,  I 


also  introduced  an  amendment  of  my 
own,  seeking  a  compromise  which  would 
have  terminated  the  draft  in  March  of 
next  year,  in  order  precisely  to  keep 
strong  pressure  on  the  military  to  do  its 
best,  toward  achieving  the  objective  of 
a  volunteer  military. 

I  feel,  however,  that  this  Congress 
made  its  decision  a  year  ago  when  it 
provided  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  a  2-year  period  within  which  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  an  all  volunteer 
military.  I  think  that  Congress  made  it 
totally  clear,  in  coming  forward  with  the 
2-year  extension  instead  of  the  custom- 
ary longer  extension,  that  Congress 
was  serious  about  achieving  that  objec- 
tive. 

I  would  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  that,  in  many  de- 
tails, the  Pentagon  has  probably  not 
been  so  effective  as  it  might  have  been 
in  inducing  yoimg  men  to  volunteer  for 
military  service  or  to  choose  military 
careers. 

For  example,  we  saw  the  phenomenon 
of  allowing  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  young  men  to  terminate  their  service 
4  months  earlier,  ahead  of  schedule, 
when  the  offer  of  such  a  termination 
could  have  been  used  as  an  inducement 
for  the  men  to  join  the  Reserves,  where 
we  are  falling  so  critically  short. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  again  get  back  to 
my  main  point  and  that  is  that  to  at- 
tempt, now,  this  late  in  this  period,  to 
cut  the  draft  back  by  over  50  percent  in 
the  remaining  time,  would  create  pres- 
sures that  would  be  unfair  to  the  mili- 
tary and.  by  the  same  token,  pressure.s 
vhich  could  jeopardize  the  concept  of 
the  volunteer  military. 

I  believe  that  the  last  thing  we  want 
is  to  see  this  concept  fail.  It  is  a  concept 
that  is  totally  in  the  tradition  of  Amer- 
ica's history,  a  concept  that  is  totally 
consistent  with  our  ideas  of  freedom  and 
of  voluntarism. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  see  our 
chance?  of  establishing  that  it  can  work 
aborted  by  an  attempt  to  assert  discre- 
tion far  too  late  in  the  game  to  be  ef- 
fective. Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
one  of  the  best  times  in  which  to  achieve 
the  enlistment  of  large  numbers  of  re- 
cruits comes  right  after  the  close  of  the 
school  year  when  young  men  and  grad- 
uating from  high  school  or  from  colleges 
and  are  thinking  about  their  lifetime  ca- 
reers, when  the  larger  pay  scales  now 
available  for  those  in  the  military  service 
are  far  more  attractive,  and  when  they 
can  weigh  the  advantages  and  the  integ- 
rity of  service  and  military  life  outside 
the  context  of  a  hot  war. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  foolish  to 
remove  the  opportimity  for  the  military 
to  make  an  effort  to  get  recruits  in  the 
crucial  month  of  June  of  next  year  by 
terminating  the  draft  on  December  31 
of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  I  totally  sym- 
pathize with  the  objectives  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  But  I  believe  his 
effort  to  totally  achieve  an  all-volunteer 
army  at  an  earlier  date  is  contrary  to  the 
result  that  we  all  want. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes.  ^    ^ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
want  to  applaud  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  the  distinguished  leadership  he 
loas  provided  in  committee  and  in  the 
Senate  over  a  substantial  period  of  time 
in  the  fight  against  the  draft.  His  con- 
sistency and  deep  imderstanding  of  this 
complex  issue  has  been  a  great  source  of 
our  committee's  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  basic 
presentation  covered  many  of  the  key 
issues  involved  in  a  consideration  of 
whether  we  should  abolish  the  draft  and 
move  at  once  to  an  all-volunteer  army. 
One  major  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  a  dictatorship  gives  orders  even 
when  unnecessarj'.  and  a  democracy 
should  always  give  choices  and  only  gives 
orders  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  worked  as  a  young 
newspaper  correspondent  in  Hitler's  Ger- 
many. And  a  member  of  that  program  de- 
fined that  regime  as  meaning  that 
"everytliing  that  was  not  prohibited  was 
compulsory."  We  should  be  as  far  from 
that  as  we  can  be. 

Judging  from  the  studies  I  and  others 
have  made,  and  from  the  criteiia  applied 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  meet  our  manpower 
needs  without  a  draft. 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  draft  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  a  democracy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
stated  that  he  wants  to  end  the  diaf t  by 
June  30.  1973. 1  believe  that  he  is  sincere 
in  working  toward  that  goal.  However, 
recent  hearings  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Volunteer  Armed  Force  and  Se- 
lective Service  have  convinced  me  that 
the  military  is  not  moving  fast  enough 
toward  the  President's  goal. 

Rather  than  increasing  their  requests 
for  volimteer-force  initiatives  in  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  budget,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  actually  lowered  its  re- 
quest in  this  area,  from  $320  million  in 
fiscal  year  1972  to  $272  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  This  reduction  is  significant 
because  this  budget  will  take  us  through 
the  President's  target  date,  and  because 
the  hearings  held  this  year  demonstrate 
that  the  services  have  a  long  way  to  go 
before  achieving  an  all-volunteer-force 
capability.  Apparently,  either  the  De- 
partment feels  that  all  the  problems  have 
been  solved,  or  someone  in  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  interested  in  meeting  the 
President's  date. 

One  example  of  an  Army  program 
which  is  far  behind  schedule  is  the  bar- 
racks rehabilitation  program.  Lt.  Gen. 
George  I.  Forsythe,  Special  Assistant  for 
the  Modem  AU  Volunter  Army,  testified 
that  the  fiscal  year  1971  portion  of  the 
program  is  only  78  percent  complete  and 
the  fiscal  year  1972  part  of  the  program 
is  only  10  percent  complete.  Even  more 
surprising  however,  was  the  revelation 
that  this  program  is  behind  schedule 
because  the  Army  has  been  transferring 
funds  from  this  program  for  the  war 
effort  in  Vietnam.  I  think  we  all  can 
agree  that  the  money  for  the  Vietnam 
war  should  come  from  direct  appropri- 


ations, not  from  the  money  the  Congress 
expected  to  be  spent  on  improving  the 
lot  of  the  individual  GI. 

Beyond  this  example,  housing  oppor- 
tunities, most  travel  allowances — for 
household  goods  and  dependents— and 
sepaiation  allowances — all  of  which  are 
available  to  careerists — are  still  denied 
to  junior  enlisted  men.  The  results  are 
discussed  in  the  article.  "Poverty  in  Eu- 
rope." published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Army  Times.  Tlie  situation  is  particu- 
laily  severe  overseas,  but  it  is  no  less  a 
problem  here  in  the  United  States,  where 
some  men  are  still  forced  to  make  use  of 
food  stamps  and  other  welfare  programs. 
Neither  has  the  military  even  begim 
to  make  full  use  of  women.  The  Depart- 
ment claims  that  more  studies  are 
needed  before  they  can  determine  where 
women  can  be  best  utilized.  It  has  been  3 
years  since  the  President  announced  his 
June  30  deadline  for  ending  reliance  on 
the  draft.  Why  were  not  these  studies 
made  long  ago  if  the  Pentagon  really 
believed  the  President?  And,  further- 
more, why  is  the  Department  insisting 
that  only  18,000  women  v.iU  be  utilized 
by  1978? 

By  far  the  worst  example  of  bad  man- 
agement by  the  military,  however,  was 
the  Army's  handling  of  the  reduction  in 
force  ordered  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
As  a  result  of  very  poor  planning,  too 
many  men  were  released  early,  leaving 
the  Army  with  a  shortfall  of  40.000  men 
which  will  have  to  be  made  up  in  1973. 
I  wonder  why  we  should  make  young 
men  suffer  the  consequences  of  the 
Army's  bad  personnel  planning  and  poli- 
cies. Assuming,  however,  that  we  must 
make  up  the  shortfall,  the  Hatfield 
amendment  does  not  go  into  effect  vmtil 
December  1972.  That  should  allow  plenty 
of  time  to  utilize  the  draft. 

The  Navy  must  also  come  in  for  some 
criticism  because  they  waited  too  long 
before  upgrading  their  recruiting  proce- 
dures. This  has  resulted  in  a  shortfall 
for  the  Navy  as  well.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  in  spite  of  the  traditional  re- 
cruiting advantage  the  Navy  has  held 
over  the  Army,  the  Army's  performance 
has  been  far  superior  in  the  low-draft 
environment.  On  the  other  hand,  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  3  years  be- 
hind the  Air  Force  in  utilizing  modem 
recruiting  techniques. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

California.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard  are  also  facing  a  shortfall  of 
50,000  men  as  a  result  of  waiting  too 
long  before  developing  a  recruiting  sys- 
tem. These  two  branches  have  tradition- 
ally been  able  to  depend  on  draft-Induced 
volunteers,  but  in  a  low  draft  situation, 
their  numbers  have  fallen  off  sharply. 
Again  the  question  arises:  Why  did  they 
wait  until  they  were  confronted  by  low 
draft  pressure  to  to  begin  implementing 
an  adequate  recruiting  system? 
Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 


the  military  did  not  believe  that  the  Pres- 
ident really  intended  to  let  the  draft 
expire  in  June  of  1973.  For  that  reason, 
they  have  dragged  their  feet  in  imple- 
menting the  programs  which  would  make 
acliievement  of  tliis  goal  possible.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  too  late.  If  the  Senate 
acts  now  and  ends  the  draft  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  this  year,  the  services  will  still 
liave  time  to  implement  the  programs 
already  funded,  and  the  Congress  can 
respond  by  acting  on  the  incentive  pack- 
age which  I  introduced  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Allott'. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  way  we 
can  in  fact  achieve  an  end  to  the  draft, 
because  the  military  shows  no  inclina- 
tion to  end  their  reliance  on  this  ab- 
horrent system. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes. 

Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  reluctance  that  I  rise  to  speak 
in  opposition  of  the  proposal  of  mv 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  and 
I  traveled  in  the  same  direction  in  days 
past  on  this  measure  to  bring  the  men 
home  earlier. 

I  feel  particularly  keen  about  this.  I 
believe  I  was  the  first  man  in  public  life 
to  openly  advocate  the  end  of  the  draft, 
and  I  did  so  in  my  opening  speech  dur- 
ing my  campaign  of  1964. 

The  reason  I  oppose  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  mostly  a  matter  of  timing.  I 
would  have  to  agree  with  the  Senatof 
from  California  that  the  mUitary  gen- 
erally have  not  taken  after  the  all  vol- 
unteer military  with  the  insight  and  the 
zeal  that  I  think  they  should  have.  I 
really  believe  they  felt  that  we  would 
never  end  the  draft  in  Congress.  But  I 
think  they  are  convinced  now  that  Con- 
gress means  that  on  Jime  30  of  next 
year  the  draft  will  end. 

My  opposition  to  the  draft  is  a  moral 
one  and  a  constitutional  one.  I  do  not 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  a  dire 
emergency  when  this  country  must  raise 
a  military  force  of  millions  of  men,  that 
we  have  the  constitutional  or  the  moral 
nght  to  tell  any  young  person  how  he  or 
she  is  going  to  spend  2,  3,  or  4  years  of 
his  or  her  life. 

If  we  try  to  do  this  at  this  time,  and 
end  the  draft  at  the  end  of  December. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  to  the 
Pentagon.  They  realize  we  mean  busi- 
ness when  we  talk  about  a  volunteer 
military.  We  should  keep  prodding  them 
and  I  feel,  as  I  have  all  along,  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  ends  and  the  division  ends 
in  this  country,  particularly  among 
young  people  about  serving  their  coun- 
try in  time  of  need,  the  military  is  going 
to  become  an  attractive  career. 

Certainly,  we  have  raised  the  pay 
scales  and  we  have  raised  fringe  bene- 
fits. We  have  made  service  in  the  mili- 
tary, while  not  comparable  fully  in  pay. 
comparable  to  other  professions  and 
businesses.  Certainly,  comparability  has 
been  raised  and  It  should  become,  as  it 
has  been  In  years  past,  ver>'  desirable  for 
any  young  man  or  woman  In  the  future. 
I  hope  this  amendment  Is  defeated. 
Knowing  the  military  as  I  do.  I  know 
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their  change  of  heart.  I  know  while  some 
people  in  the  military  do  not  believe  we 
can  have  a  volunteer  force,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve we  can.  and  I  think  those  people 
in  the  personnel  departments  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  our  militar>'  are  be- 
gimiing  to  realize  they  are  going  to  be 
dependent  upon  volunteers  and  they  are 
going  to  improve  their  methods  of  at- 
tracting these  people.  After  all.  there  is 
not  much  difference  between  E>ecember 
31  and  June  30.  Our  call  for  draftees  has 
dropped  almost  to  zero.  The  pitiful  thing 
of  this  whole  operation  to  me  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  seeing  applications  for  Re- 
serve service  and  National  Guard  service 
fall  off  because  men  no  longer  feel  they 
have  to  duck  the  draft  by  getting  into 
these  two  groups.  If  we  are  going  to 
maintain  a  Reserve  Force  at  the  ade- 
quacy Secretarj-  Laird  has  said  it  must  be 
held  in  both  the  Reserve  and  the  Guard, 
we  will  have  more  young  men  and  wom- 
en asking  to  join  these  organizations,  and 
both  will  be  better  organizations  if  they 
are  not  filled  up  with  people  using  them 
to  get  out  of  being  drafted. 

While  I  dislike  disagreeing  with  my 
friend  from  Oregon,  I  feel  in  this  case 
that,  in  all  fairness,  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  military  or  to  the  country  at  this 
time  to  order  an  end  to  the  draft.  It  is 
going  to  be  difficult  enough  to  bring  it  to 
an  end  in  June. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  vote  will  be 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  briefly, 
to  summarize  the  posture  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  purpose  as  to  why  I  pre- 
sented it  at  this  time,  I  think  it  is  very 
interesting  to  know  that  even  for  those 
who  have  agreed  with  the  basic  philoso- 
phy of  a  volunteer  system,  many  are 
caught  in  the  dilemma  as  to  whether  the 
military  has  taken  it  seriously. 

Frankly,  this  is  a  cause  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  that  we  have  to  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  effect  that  the 
military  perhaps  has  been  dragging  its 
feet  in  fulfilling  the  mandate  of  Con- 
gress, not  only  the  mandate  on  forced 
reductions  but  even  on  the  mandate 
which  has  been  clearly  stated  by  the 
President  ot  the  United  States  that  the 
draft  is  going  to  end  in  June  1973. 1  think 
that  is  something  of  great  concern  to  all 
of  us  because  no  admiral  or  general 
should  be  higher  in  decisionmaking  or 
policymaking  in  this  democracy  of  ours 
than  the  civilians  who  are  represented  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Frankly,  too  often  we  had  abdicated 
our  responsibility  by  saying  that  the  gen- 
erals and  admirals  know  best.  That  is 
net  what  the  Constitution  says.  The 
Constitution  states  that  Congress  sets 
the  military  levels  and  raises  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

It  is  a  sad  admission  we  have  to  make 
on  too  many  occasions  that  we  in  Con- 
gress, as  civilians,  do  not  have  the  ex- 
pertise, or  that  we  have  to  wait  for  the 
admirals  and  the  generals  to  make  deci- 
sions or  tell  us  how  to  make  decisions. 


I  have  great  respect  for  our  military 
leadership.  Stane  of  my  closest  friends 
represent  the  leadership  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Fore,  but  as  one  Senator 
I  have  a  constitutional  duty  to  be  in- 
formed fully,  to  know  what  the  facts  are, 
tc  make  judgments  with  the  input  of 
the  miUtary  counsel  but  not  in  the  dom- 
ination of  the  military,  either  because 
of  its  failure  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of 
Congresss  or  because  it  is  dragging  its 
feet  on  the  objectives  stated  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

It  is  clear  that  even  with  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  draft  calls  in  the  last  3  years, 
we  have  had  a  distinctive  increase,  a 
very  noticeable  and  impressive  increase 
in  enlistments  in  the  Army  anu  for  com- 
bat duty  within  the  Army.  We  have  al- 
ready cited  statistics  of  how  much  in- 
crease we  have  had  but  aiso  not  only 
have  we  had  an  increase  in  the  nimiber 
who  volunteered  at  a  time  fjhen  there 
was  less  pressure  from  the  draft  and 
threat  for  them  to  be  drafted,  but  an  in- 
crease in  the  quality  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel. 

I  have  cited  statistics  where  we  had 
up  to  an  84-  to  88-percent  increase  in 
high  school  graduates  just  in  the  first 
6-month  period  of  this  year.  We  also 
concede  there  has  been  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  which 
created  the  shortfall,  and  with  better 
personnel  management  we  could  have 
achieved  the  all-volunteer  army  even  be- 
fore this  moment  at  which  we  speak, 
let  alone  the  time  set  forth  in  this 
amendment  of  December  31. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  Secretarj-  of 
Defense  Laird  addressed  an  ROTC  sum- 
mer training  program  in  Indiantown  Gap 
Military  Reservation,  Pa.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  he  made  at  that 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  or  Secreiart  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird 
Secretary  Laird;  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  visit  with  the 
ROTC  Cadets  that  are  here  at  Indiantown 
Gap.  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
before  as  Member  of  Congress  some  six  years 
ago  when  there  was  some  talk  about  chang- 
ing over  this  particular  training  spot  and 
making  some  changes.  After  that  trip  it  was 
agreed  that  we  would  keep  this  facility  open 
for  a  period  of  time  and  the  Executive  Branch 
yielded  to  Congressional  pressure  at  that 
particular  time.  I  was  part  of  that  Congres- 
sional pressure. 

Im  here  today  to  try  to  dramatize,  as  best 
as  I  can,  the  importance  of  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram as  we  begin  another  school  year.  We 
have  a  waiting  list  of  universities  and  col- 
leges that  are  interested  in  taking  this  pro- 
gram on  and  we  are  doing,  I  believe,  very 
well  in  maintaining  our  enrollment.  Next 
year.  I  hope  that  there's  some  women  here 
at  this  training  program  as  far  as  your  Army 
Is  concerned,  because  we  have  equal  and  fair 
treatment  for  all  individuals  as  far  as  the 
Services  are  concerned.  We're  moving  In  the 
direction  of  moving  up  the  Army,  as  the  Air 
Force  has  already  done,  to  ROTC  training  for 
women  as  well  as  men. 

I'm  from  a  political  background,  as  all  of 
you  know.  I  was  for  nine  terms  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  then  have  served  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  these  past  S'/^  years.  There's 


one  thing  that's  a  great  asset.  Don't  let  any- 
body mislead  you  about  that.  Military  service 
is  one  of  the  first  things  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican  lists  as  one  of  their  qualifications 
to  go  forward  in  public  life.  When  people  are 
looking  for  a  Job  or  a  Job  opportunity  after 
they  get  out  of  college  or  after  they  finish 
their  other  training  pursuit,  whether  it  be 
in  vocational  education  or  high  school  tech- 
nical programs,  one  of  the  first  things  that 
you'll  see  on  any  Job  application,  one  of  the 
things  looked  at  by  employers  and  person- 
nel managers  all  over  this  country,  is  the  fact 
that  a  young  person  has  bad  some  of  the 
military  training  some  of  the  discipline  that 
goes  along  with  military  training,  and  so  I 
think  that's  one  of  the  things  we  should  be 
talking  about. 

We're  changing  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  first  time  since  1939.  Since  1939, 
as  all  of  you  know,  the  manpower  require- 
ment as  far  as  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
concerned  has  been  made  up  of  conscript 
labor,  where  young  people  did  not  have  a 
choice.  Each  time  there  was  a  manpower 
problem  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  be  it 
in  the  Army.  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Marine 
Corps,  all  the  personnel  officers  had  to  do  was 
just  look  to  Selective  Service  and  say,  well, 
we  can  fill  those  requirements  by  putting  a 
little  more  pressure  on  as  far  as  Selective 
Service  Is  concerned. 

The  military  was  not  adequately  paid  or 
adequately  compensated  as  compared  with 
other  segments  of  our  society.  Since  1939 
that  manpower  problem  has  been  taken  care 
of  that  way.  We  are  making  the  change  and 
we  are  going  to  make  the  transition  so  that 
on  June  30  of  next  year  we  will  be  in  a  volun- 
teer situation,  and  we're  moving  in  that  di- 
rection as  you  know.  When  I  became  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  300.000  young  people  were 
taken  into  military  service  through  the  Se- 
lective Service  and  many  more  were  draft- 
motivated.  We  reduced  that  to  200,000  the 
first  year;  then  100,000;  and  50.000  this  year; 
and  we  will  go  to  zero  by  June  30.  We've  done 
that  by  making  some  of  the  Incentives  avail- 
able to  young  men  and  to  young  women,  and 
we've  put  almost  the  entire  peace  dividend 
as  we've  changed  from  war  and  wound  dowii 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia;  as  we've  removed 
over  500,000  men,  we've  taken  this  savings 
that  has  come  about  there  and  put  them  al- 
most entirely  into  manpower.  So  that  all 
you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  manpower  costs 
in  1965,  when  we  were  spending  $21  billion 
in  this  manpower  area  but  we've  done  It  be- 
cause we  believe  that  one  out  of  ten,  under 
a  volunteer  service,  which  we  will  reach  this 
next  year,  one  out  of  ten  young  men  and 
women,  that  are  needed  for  military  service 
should  be  compensated  just  as  other  people 
in  our  society  are  compensated  for  the  kind 
of  Jobs  that  they're  doing. 

Their  Job  Is  Just  as  important  as  other 
professional  Jobs  are  in  our  society,  because 
the  national  security  requirements  which  are 
the  requirements  that  we  have  to  maintain 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  our  country, 
to  meet  the  obligations  of  our  four  multi- 
lateral and  four  bilateral  treaty  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  confirmed  and  ap- 
proved under  our  Constitutional  process  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  those  obligations 
have  to  be  met,  they  are  to  be  met  by  young 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  serve  In 
our  military  services.  But  everyone  Isn't  go- 
ing to  be  required  to  serve,  but  those  that 
do  serve  should  be  adequately  compensated 
on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  the  labor 
costs  should  up  m  the  Defense  budget  and 
we  should  stop  using  conscript  labor  to  use 
and  meet  the  national  security  requirements 
of  our  country. 

So  as  you  go  back,  and  some  of  you  will  be 
going  back  to  your  college  campuses.  I  hope 
that  you  will  discuss  with  your  fellow  stu- 
dents the  Importance  of  adequately  financing 
In  the  Defense  budget  the  manpower  costs; 
adequately  compensating  those  young  men 
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and  women  who've  given  us  this  foreign  pol- 
icy tool  that  is  so  important.  It's  absolutely 
essential.  I  think,  that  we  not  take  any  back 
seat  from  anyone  in  stressing  the  importance 
of  truly  reflecting  our  labor  costs  for  man- 
power in  the  DoD  budget,  and  not  using 
other  means  of  taxing  our  young  people  to 
perform  this  important  labor  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
people. 

I've  talked  too  long.  I  Just  wanted  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  appreciation  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  contribution  all  of  you  are 
making,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  never  take 
a  back  seat  in  looking  upon  your  mission, 
your  training  with  pride,  because  I  know 
I'm  proud  to  be  associated  with  you,  and  the 
Important  work  which  we  have  In  restoring 
peace  and  maintaining  peace  for  the  years 
to  come. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  quote  from  one  part  of  the  statement 
where  Secretary  Laird  said: 

We  should  stop  using  conscript  labor  to  use 
and  meet  the  national  security  requirements 
of  our  country. 

That  is  about  as  clear  a  statement  that 
I  can  imagine,  using  the  King's  English, 
or  I  guess  it  is  using  the  Queen's  English, 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  his 
position.  It  is  very  clearly  stated. 

The  President  has  made  a  very  clear 
statement  giving  dates  as  to  his  commit- 
ment and  I  think  with  the  record  I  have 
cited  and  the  statistics  from  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  Senate  Armed  Semces  Com- 
mittee, it  is  well  within  our  responsibil- 
ity and  well  within  our  authority  and  well 
within  our  good  sound  judgment  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  draft  and  signify 
that  to  the  Armed  Forces  effective  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  there  are 
no  other  speakers  that  I  know  of  who 
wish  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  only  this  concluding 
thought. 

Senators  will  recall  that  we  passed  the 
2-year  Selective  Service  Act  and  that  1 
year  of  that  period  has  expired.  All  of 
these  efforts  have  been  going  on  in  trying 
to  get  a  volunteer  army  concept  that  is 
workable  but  naturally  more  than  1  year 
Is  required.  Plans  were  based  on  a  2 -year 
concept.  To  cut  it  off  now  would  be  to  re- 
verse what  has  been  done  and  throw 
away  what  progress  has  been  made. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected.  I 
hope  next  year  we  will  not  have  to  enact 
a  continuation  of  the  draft,  but  as  of  now 
I  think  the  probabilities  are  that  we  will 
have  to  reenact  it.  That  is  all  I  can  say, 
and  I  am  ready,  if  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  ready,  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back,  but  first  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  always  enjoy  debate  and 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
my  good  friend  from  Mississippi  because, 
as  he  recalls,  we  had  this  debate  in  1967, 
1968,  1969,  1970,  1971,  and  again  in  1972, 
and  we  are  always  just  in  the  preparation 
of  an  all-volunteer  army.  So  I  say,  with 
all  respect,  I  hope  to  be  back  here  in 
1973,  and  by  that  time  to  celebrate,  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment,  the 


passing  of  a  vei-y  odious  form  of  conscrip- 
tion, which  is  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  ideals  of  a  democracy  and  the  ideas 
expressed  therein. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
take  half  a  minute  to  reply? 

In  the  debates  the  Senator  is  referring 
to,  he  certainly  had  me  traveling  uphill 
and  going  in  low  gear.  Today  we  are  just 
floating  along  in  neutral,  and  it  is  a  lot 
easier  this  way. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  have  the  liighest  personal  regard  for 
the  outstanding  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  because  I  have  been  proposing  an  all- 
volunteer  force  since  1967.  it  is  with 
regret  that  I  oppose  liis  amendment  to 
end  the  draft  as  of  December  31  of  this 
year.  The  draft  expires  next  June  30.  and 
as  I  do  not  expect  the  Senate  to  extend 
the  authority  at  that  time.  I  see  no  valid 
reason  for  cutting  the  period  by  6 
months,  thus  jeopardizing  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  end  the  draft  once  and 
for  all. 

It  is  simply  not  fair  to  the  administra- 
tion to  cut  sho;  I  its  final  months  when 
just  last  year  we  gave  them  a  clear  ex- 
tension of  induction  authority  until  June 
30.  1973.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  voted  last  year  for  a 
1-year  extension.  But  that  vote  lost  in 
the  House  just  as  it  did  in  the  Senate. 
Congress  by  its  actions  gave  the  ad- 
ministration until  Jime  30.  1973.  to  com- 
plete its  transition  to  an  all-volimteer 
force.  The  plaiming  and  programing  de- 
pend on  that  time  period,  and  to  sud- 
denly cut  that  short  by  a  full  6  months 
could  create  havoc  with  any  sensible 
planning  process. 

But  what  is  more  more  important,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  fact  that  because  the 
draft  almost  surely  will  not  be  extended 
next  year,  the  services  need  those  final 
6  months  to  improve  their  manpower 
management  to  a  point  where  they  will  be 
able  to  sustain  sufficient  forces  to  meet 
our  national  security  needs  on  a  com- 
pletely volunteer  basis. 

That  we  are  now  in  the  final  11  months 
of  the  draft  is  quite  clear.  Just  yesterday. 
Secretary  Laird  told  a  group  of  ROTC 
cadets  that,  and  I  quote.  "The  United 
States  will  have  an  all-volunteer  Army 
by  next  June  30."  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  significance  of  this  statement,  for  it 
is  the  first  time  that  the  administration 
has  set  a  firm  date.  Up  to  now.  the  ad- 
ministration, as  well  as  all  of  us,  have 
been  simply  hoping  that  we  would  be 
able  to  make  it.  The  Secretary  has  now- 
committed  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  military  services  to  reaching  that 
goal. 

I  am.  I  admit,  sympathetic  with  the 
argument  that  ending  the  draft  now  will 
put  such  pressure  on  the  services  that  to 
protect  their  own  force  levels,  they  will 
then,  and  only  then,  make  the  effort 
needed  to  attract  and  retain  sufficient 
volunteers.  Some  of  the  manpower  policy 
problems  that  have  developed  over  the 
last  year  would  indicate  that  there  is  a 
viable  basis  for  such  an  argument. 

But  I  think  it  premature — essentially 
because  the  services  are  finally  accepting 
the  fact  that  the  draft  is  not  one  of  their 
plaiming  options — that  It  would  not  exist 
after  next  Jime.  Because  of  this,  I  think 


we  can  assume  that  they  will  do  all  that 
is  necessary  over  the  next  11  months  to 
insure  that  we  will  meet  the  needs  of  na- 
tional security  with  volmiteers.  and  be 
able  to  do  so  on  a  continuing  basis. 

I  am  reminded  of  tlie  Army's  attitude 
just  last  year.  In  June,  the  conference 
committee  on  the  Military  Selective 
Sei-vice  Act  and  pay  bill  issued  a  state- 
ment of  agreement  on  27  of  the  28  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate— reserving  the  end-the-war  language 
for  further  discussion.  At  that  time,  it 
became  fully  clear  that  the  Army  would 
be  required  to  implement  a  reduction  in 
force  of  some  50,000  average  man-years 
during  fiscal  year  1972.  But  planning  and 
actions  did  not  go  into  effect  until  after 
the  President  signed  the  act  in  Septem- 
ber and  a  full  third  of  the  year  had  been 
lost.  Had  action  been  taken  earlier,  the 
reduction  in  force  would  not  have  forced 
the  Army  to  drop  its  reenlistment  rate 
precipitously  and  lose  valuable,  trained 
men  who  were  volunteering  for  continued 
duty.  Tlieir  actions  are  reflected  in  much 
higher  than  necessary  draft  calls  this 
year  and  a  general  postponement  of  the 
day  when  zero  calls  would  have  been 
reached. 

At  a  meeting  in  my  office  with  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  Hadlai  Hull  and 
General  Kerwin.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  both  men  assured  me  that 
they  understood  the  draft  would  not  be 
extended  next  year.  Speculation  was  ir- 
relevant, they  added,  for  their  planning 
was  based  on  that  assumption.  In  other 
words,  leaders  in  the  Army  were  finally 
understanding  that  an  end-of-the-draft 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Now  is  not  the 
time,  therefore,  to  snap  the  rug  out  from 
under  these  manpower  planners  who  are 
comiting  on  the  final  11  montlis  to  im- 
plement the  remaining  changes  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  no-draft  situation 
without  endangering  national  security. 

I  am  impressed  with  many  of  the  ac- 
tions recently  taken  by  Navy  to  bolster 
its  recruiting  establishment,  including 
an  attempt  to  up-grade  the  quality  of 
Navy  recruiters.  Their  delay  of  9  months 
to  a  year  was  costly,  to  be  sure:  but  hav- 
ing now  undertaken  reform,  those  re- 
forms need  a  chance  to  become  effective. 

A  recruiter  new  in  a  territory  is  just 
not  going  to  recruit  as  many  men  as  he 
will  after  some  months  on  the  job  gain- 
ing experience  in  the  community  and 
developing  personal  contacts.  No  sales- 
man strikes  100  percent  liis  first  day  in  a 
new  territory,  and  neither  should  we  ex- 
pect tliat  from  our  recruiters.  We  sliould 
begin  to  see  the  effects  of  the  Navy's 
reforms  in  this  area  by  late  fall  and  get 
the  benefit  of  their  actions  fully  next 
spring,  just  as  the  draft  is  coming  to  an 
end.  But  again,  that  first  6  months  of 
next  year  is  needed  to  finish  the  transi- 
tion process. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  arranged  for 
continuing  information  on  the  Army's 
and  Navy's  progress  toward  an  all-vol- 
unteer force.  In  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  developed  over  the  last  year. 
I  will  be  looking  closely  at  a  broad  ranpe 
of  manpower  management.  I  am  hopeful 
that  I  can  report  to  the  Senate  at  a 
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later  time  that  progress  is  smooth,  fast 
and  successful.  It  is  my  ultimate  hope 
that  next  spring,  as  the  Congress  places 
the  Selective  Service  System  on  a 
£iand-by  basis,  I  can  congratulate  the 
.<:er\'ices  on  a  job  v,ell  done.  Keeping  to 
the  timetable  we  set  last  fall  will.  I  am 
sure,  give  the  services  the  opportunity  to 
do  what  is  necessary  so  that  my  report 
to  the  Senate  next  year  will  be  all  that 
I  hope. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  in  his  amendment  to 
end  the  draft  by  December  31,  1972.  Last 
year,  I  supported  the  efforts  of  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  to  limit  the  draft  extension 
to  1  year. 

The  Gates  commission  estimated  that 
a  1-year  transition  would  be  necessary 
between  enactment  of  substantial  pay 
Increases  for  the  military  and  an  end 
to  the  draft.  Although  Senator  Schwei- 
KER's  amendment  was  narrowly  defeated 
last  year.  Senator  Allott's  proposal  to 
establish  military  pay  comparability  for 
first-term  enlisted  men— which  I  co- 
sponsored— prevailed.  The  new  pay  scales 
and  the  cost-of-living  increase  became 
effective  on  January  1,  1972— thus  cre- 
ating the  1-year  tran.'sition  period  if  we 
terminate  the  draft  at  the  end  of  this 
year. 

Pour  years  ago,  few  commentators  se- 
riously regarded  the  idea  that  the  draft 
could  be  ended  when  Richard  M.  Nixon 
embraced  the  concept  during  his  1968 
campaign.  But  upon  taking  office.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  set  out  to  achieve  that  goal. 
One  of  his  first  acts  as  President  was  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  develop  a  plan 
for  ending  the  draft.  The  commission 
reported  that  an  end  to  the  draft  was 
both  feasible  and  desirable — and  that 
by  establishing  an  equitable  wage  scale 
for  our  men  in  uniform,  an  effective  vol- 
imteer  force  could  be  created  to  meet 
our  peacetime  military  requirements. 

Since  that  time  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
posals to  carry  out  the  commission's  rec- 
ommendations have  been  developed.  In 
addition  to  pay  raises,  other  programs 
have  sought  to  remove  many  of  the  irri- 
tants traditionally  associated  with  serv- 
ice life,  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual GI,  and  provide  adequate  living 
conditions  for  the  serviceman  and  his 
family.  Recruiting  forces  have  been 
greatly  expanded,  and  a  variety  of  pro- 
posals have  t)cen  developed  to  attract 
high-caliber  personnel  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  success  of  this  effort  can  be 
.seen  in  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  been  able  to  reduce  draft  calls  from 
150.000  in  fi.scal  year  1971  to  25.000  in 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Of  course,  as  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  has  noted,  these  pro- 
grams must  be  perfected  and  refined — 
and  his  amendment  provides  the  Defense 
Department  with  the  time  to  make  the 
transition  to  an  all-volunteer  force. 

While  the  President  has  provided  the 
leadership  in  this  field,  I  should  also  like 
to  note  the  role  that  this  body  has  played 
in  the  debate  over  the  draft.  Support  for 
an  all-volimteer  army  has  come  from 
members  of  both  parties.  The  debate  was 
initiated  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona   (Mr.  Gold- 


water)  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  .  In  addition,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
worked  together  in  the  successful  effort 
to  achieve  comparability  in  military  pay. 
The  proposal  last  year  to  limit  the  draft 
extension  to  1  year,  which  I  supported 
was  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker>  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  .  It  has 
been  this  type  of  bipartisan  cooperation 
which  has  led  to  the  success  achieved  so 
far  in  designing  programs  which  will 
enable  us  to  end  the  draft. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  note 
that  in  ending  the  draft,  we  are  taking 
a  responsible,  sensible  step,  consistent 
with  the  need  to  meet  our  national  se- 
curity requirements.  As  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Roger  T.  Kelley  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  this 
spring : 

I  told  you  when  I  appeared  about  a  year 
ago  before  your  committee  why  we  favored 
an  All-Volunteer  Force  over  one  that  relied 
upon  the  draft,  and  I  think  our  experience 
in  the  past  year  tends  to  bear  out  the  ac- 
curacy of  those  reasons.  We  believed  then 
and  we  believe  now  that  the  Armed  Forces, 
like  other  organizations  In  a  free  society, 
seem  to  function  best  when  thoy  compete 
with  other  organizations  for  people.  We  be- 
Ifeve  that  an  organization  of  volunteers,  hav- 
ing survived  the  test  of  free  competition,  Is 
more  efficient  than  one  that  relies  on  forced 
entry.  Finally,  we  believe  that  the  so-called 
pitfalls  of  the  voluntary  force,  that  it  would 
be  dominated  by  mercenaries  who  might  take 
over  the  nation  or  might  be  dominated  by 
blacks  or  by  some  other  racial  or  ethnic 
strain,  proved  to  be  false  claims  as  well  as 
gratuitous  ones,  and  they  are  totally  with- 
out support  In  the  makeup  of  that  portion 
of  our  military  organization  that  is  volun- 
teer. 

If  you  isolate  out  of  the  total  force  those 
people  who  have  chosen  to  reenlist,  given 
the  option  of  getting  out  of  the  service,  you 
find  that  the  racial  minority  portion  of  the 
total  force  is  within  about  1  percent  of  the 
racial  minority  percent  of  the  total  national 
population  in  that  age  group. 

Finally,  we  believed  then  and  now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  tliat  once  the  transition  to  an 
All-Volunteer  Force  has  been  accomplished, 
the  military  force  will  be  more  effective  and 
will  consist  of  many  fewer  people  than  would 
its  conscripted  counterpart. 

I  concur  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Kelley.  As  we  wind  down  the  war  in 
Vietnam — and  we  now  can  see  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  at  long  last — 
it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  set  an  early 
date  to  end  the  draft.  At  the  same  time, 
Mr.  President,  by  ending  the  draft  we 
will  be  returning  our  Nation  to  its  tradi- 
tional heritage  of  respecting  the  freedom 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  to  choose 
his  own  calling,  and  decide  for  himself 
the  manner  in  which  he  will  serve  his 
country. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
to  survey  the  progress  we  have  made 
toward  ending  the  draft  and  to  examine 
the  final  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
insure  that  we  achieve  complete  free- 
dom from  conscription  by  the  time  the 
current  induction  authority  expires  next 
June. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  to- 
ward an  all-volimteer  armed  force  Is 
among  the  most  significant  and  person- 
ally   gratifying    achievements    of    the 


Nixon  administration.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  directly  involved  in  devising 
various  measiu-es  that  have  brought  us 
to  a  point  where  we  can  realistically  and 
responsibly  look  forward  to  ending  the 
draft  by  next  June  at  the  latest. 

We  have  not  yet  achieved  the  condi- 
tions that  will  enable  us  to  completely 
dispense  with  the  draft.  But  we  are  al- 
most tliere,  and  we  know  what  needs  to 
be  done  now  in  order  to  complete  the 
task. 

On  September  28  of  last  year,  the 
President  signed  into  law  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  military  induction  authority  un- 
til June  30,  1973.  I  voted  for  that  meas- 
iirc  at  that  time,  and  against  an  attempt 
to  end  the  draft  1  year  earlier.  I  be- 
lieved then,  and  I  do  now,  that  the  Presi- 
dent needed  a  full  2  years  to  implement 
all  of  the  necessary  reforms  in  personnel 
m?.nagement,  service  life,  and  recruiting 
to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  force.  I  do 
not  want  to  compromise  a  permanent 
end  to  the  draft  by  hasty  action. 

Without  the  imderlying  reforms  which 
are  needed  to  support  a  continuing  vol- 
unteer system,  an  immediate  end  to  the 
draft  would  have  soon  been  followed  by 
a  reimplementation  of  it.  That  is  a  risk 
that  still  exists  today,  but  it  will  not 
exist  by  next  June  if  we  act  prudently 
now. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
indicated  my  belief  that  everyone  bene- 
fits from  a  military  dependent  on  volun- 
tary enlistment  rather  than  conscription. 
The  armed  services  is  clearly  benefiting 
from  increased  professionalism.  Profes- 
sionalism is  enhanced  by  a  reduction  in 
make-work  and  an  increase  in  time  spent 
on  training  and  mission  responsibilities. 
More  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual soldier  and  improved  manpower 
management  also  contribute  to  increased 
professionalism.  There  will  be  less  turn- 
over and  less  turbulence  in  assignments, 
producing  more  effective  man -days  and 
better  team  effort.  Motivation  will  be 
higher  producing  men  happier  in  their 
work  and  thus,  as  the  British  experience 
has  clearly  shown,  more  effective  men. 
Training  costs  will  go  down,  while  new 
forms  of  training  to  maximize  potential 
will  be  encouraged.  There  will  be  a 
better  match  of  skill  \\ith  job  and  a 
reduction  in  the  two  evils  of  bad  manage- 
ment— overskilled  unchallenged  to  per- 
form and  underskilled  incapable  of 
performing.  Open  channels  of  commtml- 
cation  will  be  further  developed, 
permitting  change  from  within  and  op- 
portunities for  new  ideas  to  be  heard.  It 
is  the  pressure  of  having  to  attract  and 
retain  good  men  that  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  impel  these  improvements. 

Society  benefits  from  the  all-volunteer 
force  no  less  than  the  military.  In  the 
words  of  President  Nixon: 

A  system  of  compulsory  service  that  arbi- 
trarily selects  some  and  not  others  simply 
cannot  be  squared  with  our  whole  concept 
of  liberty.  Justice  and  equality  under  the 
law. 

It  is  precisely  this  sentiment  which  re- 
quires a  continuing  reevaluation  of  the 
need  for  the  draft— for  only  when  the 
Nation's  security  is  at  stake  and  there  is 
no  means  short  of  a  draft  which  will 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  can  a 
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draft  be  tolerated.  We  must  not  forget 
the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded — minimal  interference  by 
the  Government  with  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  lead  his  life  as  he  chooses. 
We  have  lived  with  the  draft  so  long  that 
many  of  us  might  forget  that  it  should 
be  used  only  when  absolutely  necessarj-. 

It  is  this  necessity  which  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, with  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port, is  eliminating.  It  is  doing  this 
through  improved  manpower  manage- 
ment within  the  services  and  through 
a  variety  of  actions  by  Congress. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
Allott  amendment  to  the  military  selec- 
tive service  and  pay  bill.  That  amend- 
ment expressed  this  body's  belief  that  it 
should  do  all  that  it  could  to  end  the 
draft.  By  substantially  raising  the  pay 
of  first  term  servicemen,  my  amendment 
implemented  the  recommendations  of 
the  Gates  commission. 

In  its  report  of  February  1970,  the 
commission  recommended  "that  these 
additional  funds  be  provided  effective 
July  1, 1970."  It  went  on  to  say  that: 

We  believe,  on  the  basis  of  our  study,  that 
the  increased  pay  and  other  recommended 
improvements  in  personnel  management  will 
provide  enough  additional  volunteers  during 
the  transition  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer 
force  by  July  1. 1971. 

In  other  words  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force  expressed  its  belief  that  only  1 
year  from  implementation  was  neces- 
saiy  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer  force. 

Last  fall,  the  Congress  adopted  an  al- 
tered pay  program  for  the  military,  after 
compromising  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  final  pay  scale  was  not 
as  strong  as  the  Gates  commission  rec- 
ommended and  went  into  effect  only  last 
November  14.  A  cost-of-living  increase 
on  January  1  of  this  year  brought  the 
first-term  soldiers  pay  to  a  closer  ap- 
proximation of  the  Gates  commission 
recommendations. 

We  are  now  experiencing  the  results 
of  that  increase  with  an  increase  in  true 
volunteers.  But  pay  alone  will  not  re- 
move all  of  the  obstacles  to  achieving 
an  all-volimteer  force.  Personnel  man- 
agement is  equally  important  and  in 
that  area  there  has  not  been  immediate 
success.  It  has  taken  us  longer  to  mod- 
ernize a  manpower  system  which  de- 
pended on  the  existence  of  the  draft  than 
had  been  expected. 

The  services  are  not  to  be  slighted  by 
underestimating  their  extraordinary 
achievements  so  far.  Few  organizations 
can  boast  such  a  major  reversal  in  man- 
power policies  in  such  a  short  time.  After 
a  30 -year  history  of  relying  on  conscrip- 
tion as  the  basLs  for  their  manpower,  the 
services  had  a  major  task  ahead.  Every 
single  facet  of  military  manpower  man- 
agement was  affected  by  those  30  years 
of  draft  reliance,  and  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  redesign  the  methods  of  recniit- 
ing,  of  assigning  men,  of  distributing 
ser\ice  benefits  such  as  housing  and 
travel,  of  regulating  the  numbers  and 
quality  of  men  enlisting,  reenlisting.  and 
being  promoted  through  complicated  ca- 
reer patterns.  All  of  this  has  not  been 
easy,  and  the  task  is  not  yet  done.  For 
this  reason,  the  full  period  of  extension, 


granted  by  Congress  last  year  should  be 
given  to  the  services  for  finishing  their 
difficult  task. 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  I  do  not 
see  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
the  services  as  totally  free  of  some  poor 
judgment.  No  operation  of  the  magnitude 
of  sw  itching  to  a  volunteer  system  can  be 
without  fault.  Last  year's  reduction-in- 
force  appeared  to  me  somewhat  ill  de- 
signed. I  noted  that  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
sought  to  clarify  this  particular  prob- 
lem. Even  with  these  difficulties,  however, 
the  services  should  be  able  to  finish  the 
job  and  complete  the  needed  reforms  by 
the  end  of  the  draft  next  June  30. 

Congress  has  its  responsibilities  as 
well.  The  President  has  sent  us  a  sound 
program  of  expenditures  for  the  all-vol- 
unteer force.  Of  particular  interest  are 
increased  recruiting  programs  and  costs 
of  shifting  some  responsibilities  of  the 
current  first-term  soldier  to  civilians.  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  to  see  the  benefits  derived 
from  an  increase  in  time  for  training  and 
military  duties,  rather  than  the  wasteful, 
demoralizing,  and  nonprofessional  activ- 
ities now  burdening  our  servicemen.  And 
naturally,  we  cannot  expect  the  services 
to  recruit  sufficient  men  without  suffi- 
cient recruiters.  The  budget  requests 
made  by  the  President  in  these  areas  still 
await  congressional  action.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  violate  the  President's  proposed 
spending  limit  to  assure  a  full  recruiting 
and  civilianization  program.  I  sincerely 
hop)e  that  the  Congress  will  not  restrain 
the  President's  efforts  to  move  to  an  all- 
volunteer  force  by  failing  to  fully  fund 
these  programs. 

Finally,  an  administration-endorsed 
special  pay  system  for  the  Guard  and  Re- 
senes,  the  medical  specialties,  and  cer- 
tain highly  skilled  individuals  and  a  revi- 
sion of  the  wasteful  reenlistment  bonus 
system  is  awaiting  congressional  action. 
The  bill  which  I  filed  in  the  Senate  along 
with  Senators  Stafford,  Tower,  and 
Cranston  is  an  important  tool  for  the 
services  in  fully  obtaining  an  aU-volim- 
teer  force.  I  am  hopeful  that  action  will 
be  taken  on  this  measure  in  the  near 
future. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  full  period  the 
Congi-ess  provided  last  September  will 
afford  the  services  ample  time  to  manage 
their  manpower  reforms  properly.  And 
once  the  Congress  meets  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  services  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  goal  of  an  all-volunteer  force 
will  be  obtained  with  ease  by  early  next 
year.  Thus,  I  cannot  foresee  any  reason, 
short  of  an  international  crisis,  for  the 
extension  of  induction  authority  next 
spring. 

Barring  some  such  unforeseen  problem, 

1  hope  to  vote  next  year  to  put  draft  on 
standby.  After  all  of  the  efforts  the  Con- 
gress and  administration  have  made  so 
far,  a  test  period  of  no  draft  for  at  least 

2  or  3  years  is  fully  justified. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon.  I  do 
not  oppose  it  because  I  feel  it  is  pre- 
matm'e.  I  oppose  it  because  I  fh-mly  be- 
lieve that  America  will  be  making  a 
serioas  mistake  if  it  abolishes  the  draft 


entirely  and  adopts  the  volunteer  army 
concept,  now  or  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  I  leel  that  there  are 
many  valid  reasons  for  opposing  the 
volunteer  army.  There  are  security  con- 
siderations— it  would  be  hazardous  in- 
deed to  attempt  to  weather  a  war  of  any 
dimension  without  the  draft.  There  is  the 
question  of  money — the  ccst  of  a  volun- 
teer army  would  cut  heavily  into  the 
money  we  will  save  when  we  finally  re- 
move ourselves  from  this  terrible  war  in 
Vietnam.  But.  the  main  reason  I  have 
for  opposing  it  is  what  such  a  decifion 
wouW  say  about  us  as  a  country,  ana 
what  we  stand  for. 

America  is  under  almost  constant  crit- 
icism today,  both  from  w  ithin  and  w  ith- 
out.  Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  our 
Nation  has  become  a  large  ship  drifting 
through  an  uncharted  sea  with  no  one 
in  firm  control  of  the  helm. 

But,  there  are  still  some  points  worth 
making  about  this  country.  America  still 
seei.is  to  be  an  attractive  enough  place 
so  that  we  have  to  limit  the  number  of 
people  who  can  come  in  every  year — and 
that  is  not  true  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Our  leaders  are  accused  of  being  politi- 
cally motivated,  but  what  that  really 
means  is  that  they  are  accountable  to 
the  people  of  this  counti-y  for  what  they 
do — and  that  is  not  true  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  We  are  a  counti-y  deeply  torn 
by  dissension  and  different  points  of 
view,  but  the  points  of  view  are  freely 
expressed — and  that  is  not  true  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

This  is  a  list  that  could  be  extended  to 
some  length,  Mr.  President,  but  I  think 
the  point  I  am  ti-ying  to  make  is  clear. 
America,  as  a  nation,  still  stands  for 
some  good  things.  I  do  not  believe  that 
an  army  of  mercenaries  would  be  an  im- 
pressive addition  to  that  list.  An  all 
volunteer  army  simply  means  that  the 
poor  boys  will  be  fighting  the  rich  boys' 
wars. 

Whether  or  not  you  support  a  volun- 
teer army  has  nothing  to  do  with  being 
pro  or  antiwar.  No  one  of  any  intelli- 
gence is  prowar.  However,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  we  need  an  adequate  Mili- 
tary Establishment  today.  There  can  be 
legitimate  disagreements  on  the  size  of 
this  establishment.  But,  no  one  with  any 
intslligence  would  contend  that  we  need 
no  military  at  all.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is.  How  do  we  fill  this 
need? 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  our  selective  service,  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent.  and  some  of  it  is  well  taken.  Some 
say  our  draft  laws  are  becoming  as  com- 
plex and  intricate  as  our  income  tax 
laws — and  like  our  income  tax  laws,  not 
many  of  the  loopholes  favor  the  poor  of 
our  Nation. 

But,  what  are  we  talking  about  replac- 
ing it  with?  An  all-volunteer  army.  Now, 
who  is  going  to  volunteer  for  such  an 
army,  Mr.  President?  The  Rockefeller 
children?  the  Ford  children?  the  Mellon 
children?  We  all  know  the  answer  to 
that.  What  we  are  doing  is  replacing  our 
former  system  of  deferments  and  exemp- 
tions with  one  simple  qualification — if 
you  have  enough  money  so  that  you  are 
not  tempted  by  the  salar>-,  then  you  do 
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not  have  to  go.  Instead  of  divinity  stu- 
dents and  medical  students,  we  are  now 
deferring  playboys. 

When  we  read  in  the  history  books 
about  men  who  paid  other  men  to  take 
their  places  in  the  ranks,  it  does  not  re- 
flect much  credit  on  those  who  did  the 
paying.  I  think  that  is  what  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  contemplating.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  think  it  discredits  us  as  well. 

There  seems  to  be  some  people  in  this 
countrj'  today  who  believe  that  if  v.e  do 
away  with  the  means  of  waging  war,  that 
war  itself  will  disappear.  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  they  have  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  We  can  do  away  with  war  by 
increasing  understanding  between  na- 
tions. When  our  potential  adversaries 
learn  that  they  cannot  subdue  us  by 
force,  they  will  seek  to  find  wajs  of  living 
with  us.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  we 
have  taken  the  first  substantial  step 
down  the  road  toward  peace.  Until  that 
time,  Mr.  President,  we  must  have  a 
trained  and  ready  fighting  force.  That 
force  should  be  a  cross  section  of  the 
Nation  it  is  sworn  to  defend.  A  truly 
great  nation  strives  not  only  to  expand 
its  opportimities  and  share  them  equally, 
but  also  to  realize  its  obligations  and 
distribute  them  equally.  That  is  the  kind 
of  country  we  have  said  we  are  trying  to 
become,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  do  not 
decide  to  swerve  from  this  course  which 
is  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  us  all. 

Mr.  MATHIAC.  Mr.  President,  I  sup 
port  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  <  Mr.  Hatfield  i  to  end  the  draft 
on  December  31,  1972.  I  give  this  meas- 
ure my  unqualified  support,  because  it  is 
designed  to  assist  the  President  in 
achieving  one  of  the  major  goals  of  his 
administration. 

In  seeking  a  mandate  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  1968,  Richard  M.  Nixon 
boldly  faced  one  of  the  most  controversial 
issues  of  the  day — the  Selective  Service 
draft: 

Just  as  soon  as  our  reduced  manpower  re- 
quirements In  Vietnam  permit  \is  to  do  so, 
we  .should  stop  the  draft  and  put  our  Selec- 
tive Sen'Ice  structure  on  standby. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  does  not  work  fairly — and,  given  the 
facts  of  American  life.  It  can't. 

The  Inequity  stems  from  one  simple  fact — 
that  some  of  our  young  are  forced  to  spend 
two  years  of  their  lives  in  our  nation's  de- 
fense, while  others  are  not.  It's  not  so  much 
the  way  they're  selected  that's  wrong,  as  it  Is 
the  fact  of  sele'-tlon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Today  all  acros.s  the  country  we  face  a 
crisis  of  confidence.  Nowhere  is  it  more  acute 
than  among  our  young  people.  They  recog- 
nize the  draft  as  a  infringement  on  their 
liberty — which  it  is.  To  them,  it  represents  a 
government  insensitive  to  their  rights — a 
government  callous  to  their  status  as  free 
men.  They  ask  for  Justice — and  they  deserve 
it. 

President  Nixon  has  demonstrated  his 
commitment  to  that  campaign  pledge 
by: 

Appointing  a  commission  of  distin- 
guished Americans  to  develop  a  plan  for 
ending  the  draft; 

Initiating  compensation  proposals  to 
provide  a  competitive  basis  for  attract- 
ing a  high-quality  volunteer  force; 

Reducing  draft  calls  from  300,000  In 
1968  to  less  than  50,000  in  1972; 


Terminating  the  use  of  the  draft  for 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam: 

Promoting  a  wide  range  of  programs 
designed  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  eliminate  the  irritants 
traditionally  associated  with  military 
life,  and  eniiance  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual GI. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  at 
the  same  time  these  creative  reforms 
were  being  initiated  by  the  President, 
other  actions  have  illustrated  a  reluc- 
tance among  some  elements  of  the  de- 
fense establishment  to  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  achieve  the  President's  goal. 
Volimteer  force  initiatives  were  cut  back 
by  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
Navy  delayed  far  too  long  in  expanding 
its  recruiting  operation,  and  the  Army 
has  been  slow  to  implement  some  of  its 
programs — in  particular,  the  area  of 
barracks  improvement  has  suffered  from 
funds  being  diverted  away  from  "peo- 
ple-oriented" planning. 

These  examples  would  seem  to  illus- 
trate a  belief  in  some  quarters  that  there 
is  little  need  to  act  now — that  the  volun- 
teer force  can  be  given  a  low  priority 
because  Congress  will  again  extend  the 
draft  in  1973  if  requested,  just  as  it  has 
extended  the  draft  upon  every  request 
since  1951. 

Nothing.  Mr.  President,  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Anyone  who  recalls 
the  close  debate  over  the  draft  last  sum- 
mer will  recognize  that  this  body  will 
no  longer  grant  the  power  to  conscript, 
except  in  time  of  grave  national  emer- 
gency. 

fEASIBIUTY    OF   THE    HATFIELD   AMENDMENT 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  "Mr. 
Hatfield)  has  noted,  liis  amendment 
will  give  the  Armed  Forces  a  sufficient 
transitional  period  to  prepare  for  the 
volunteer  force.  And  it  will  provide  for  a 
more  effective  military  force.  As  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Roger  T.  Kel- 
ley  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  this  spring: 

In  moving  to  a  voluntary  organization  we 
arc  also  renewing  and  revitalizing  the  mili- 
tary organization.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
pay  alone.  Satisfying  and  challenging  Jobs 
ai.d  educational  opportunities  must  be  of- 
fered. In  the  long  run  an  organization  com- 
posed of  volunteers,  having  functioned  in 
competition  for  its  people,  will  tend  to  be 
more  effective  than  one  which  relies  on  the 
forced  entry  of  people.  A  more  effective  force 
is  one  of  the  promises  of  a  volunteer  force. 

TERMINATION    OF    SELECTIVE    SERVICE 

The  time  to  end  the  draft  is  now.  We 
have  reached  the  point  where  the  in- 
equities in  the  draft  cannot  be  removed, 
where  the  power  of  the  executive  to  raise 
and  support  armies  must  be  shared  with 
the  Congress,  and  where  our  young  peo- 
ple should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  manner  in 
which  they  will  serve  the  Nation. 

Today,  military  manpower  needs  re- 
quire that  only  one  young  man  in  five 
join  the  armed  forces — and  that  less 
than  one  in  20  be  drafted.  No  matter 
how  well  the  lottery  is  made  to  function, 
it  simply  cannot  spread  the  burden  of 
military  service  evenly  when  so  few  are 
needed.  And,  sis  the  Draft  Task  Force  of 
last  year's  White  House  Conference  on 
Youth  pointed  out,  even  imder  the  lot- 
tery, the  educated  and  affluent  can  more 


easily  escape  Induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Task  Force,  which  included 
such  authorities  on  the  draft  as  Secre- 
tary Kelley,  Representative  William  A. 
Steiger,  and  Dr.  Walter  Y.  Oi  of  the 
Gates  Commission  staff,  noted  that — 

Men  can  still  be  deferred  as  conscientious 
objectors,  and  under  recent  court  rulings,  an 
Individual  needs  only  \.o  establish  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  beliefs  (not  necessarily  reli- 
gious beliefs)  to  be  deferred.  Higher  educa- 
tion enables  an  individual  to  more  clearly 
articulate  his  beliefs  and  gives  him  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  less  educated  men.  Medi- 
cal and  mental  disqualifications  that  be- 
stow 4-F  and  l-Y  deferments  are  presum- 
ably determined  by  Army  doctors,  but  we 
learn  that  even  these  can  be  manipulated. 
The  possibility  for  such  manipulation  was 
best  described  by  an  Army  doctor  who  re- 
lated: "A  white  kid,  a  college  student  who 
came  in  with  atthma,  or  an  ulcer  or  a  psy- 
chiatric problem  had  usually  been  treated 
for  his  condition  for  years.  He  knew  the  doc- 
tor who  saw  him  for  asthma  at  age  15  and 
had  a  letter  from  the  doctor.  We  might  not 
bj  able  to  verify  the  condition,  but  we 
would  still  disqualify  him.  The  typical  black 
kid  came  from  a  ghetto  or  a  rural  area,  and 
he  might  have  had  the  same  conditions,  but 
he  never  had  been  treated  for  them  and  we 
never  found  out  about  them." 

The  opportunities  to  avoid  the  draft  by 
finding  irregularities  in  local  board  pro- 
cedures or  through  other  loopholes  are 
clearly  greater  for  the  well-to-do  youth  who 
can  readily  obtain  draft  counseling  or  even 
hire  a  lawyer;  draft  lawyers  today  claim  that 
they  are  winning  over  90  per  cent  of  their 
cases.  It  is  clear  that  even  with  a  lottery,  the 
burden  of  the  draft  will  stiU  be  carried  by 
the  less  educated,  physically  qualified  youths 
from  the  lower  middle  classes. 

THE    CONDUCT   OP    FOREIGN    POLICY 

The  very  existence  of  conscription  al- 
lows for  an  all  too  easy  application  of 
military  solutions  to  foreign  policy  prob-" 
lems.  In  an  early  defense  of  the  con- 
gressional prerogative  in  foreign  policy, 
Daniel  Webster  issued  a  warning  which 
rings  prophetically  true  in  light  of  our 
experience  in  Vietnam : 

In  the  present  want  of  men  and  money, 
the  Secretary  of  War  has  proposed  to  Con- 
gress a  military  conscription.  For  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  the  people  will  not  en- 
list; and  if  they  would,  the  treasury  is  ex- 
hausted and  they  could  not  be  paid.  Con- 
scription is  chosen  as  the  most  promising 
Instrument,  both  of  overcoming  reluctance 
to  the  service,  and  of  subduing  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  from  the  eschequer. 

Persons  thus  taken  by  force  and  put  into 
the  army,  may  be  compelled  to  serve  .  .  • 
according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the 
government.  This  power  does  not  grow  out 
of  any  invasion  of  the  country,  or  even  out 
of  a  state  of  war.  It  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment at  all  times.  In  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
and  it  is  to  be  exercised  under  all  circum- 
stances according  to  its  mere  discretion. 

Is  this,  sir,  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  free  government?  Is  this  civil  liberty? 
Is  this  the  real  character  of  our  Constitu- 
tion? No,  sir.  Indeed  it  Is  not.  The  constitu- 
tion is  libelled,  fouly  libelled.  The  people  of 
the  country  have  not  established  for  them- 
selves such  a  fabric  of  despotism  .  .  .  Where 
is  it  wTltten  In  the  Constitution  .  .  .  that 
you  may  take  children  from  their  parents, 
and  parents  from  the  children,  and  compel 
them  to  fight  the  battles  of  any  war  in  which 
the  folly  or  wickedness  of  government  may 
engage  it? 

For  the  better  part  of  our  Nation's 
history,  Congress  steadfastly  avoided 
granting  the  power  of  conscription  to  the 
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vxecutive,  except  for  brief  periods  dur- 
S  Se  Civil  War  and  World  War  I. 
However,  after  World  War  n  and  the 
ons*t  of  the  cold  war.  the  enthusiasm  of 
Se  congress  for  oversight  of  foreign 
Slicy  matters  diminished  The  House 
^d  Senate  routinely  granted  an  exten- 
Son  of  the  draft  every  fourth  year-nev- 
er  questioning  whether  peacetime  man- 
power needs  could  be  met  on  a  voluntary 

The  tragedy  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  Ulustrates  the  insidious  effect  of 
the  draft  on  the  foreign  policy  process^ 
In  August  1964,  Congress  approved  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  largely  as  a 
show  of  support  for  a  Presidential  re- 
sponse to  what  was  described  as  an  at- 
tack on  our  naval  vessels.  But  over  the 
next  12  months— without  ever  consulting 
the  Congress— the  draft  was  used  to 
slowly  but  steadily  increase  the  size  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Then,  in  late  July  ol 
1965— almost  a  full  year  after  the  Tonkin 
resolution— those  conscripted  forces  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  the  first  massive  infu- 
sion of  troops  into  Vietnam.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  year  noted  the  deleteri- 
ous consequences  of  such  executive  esca- 
lation: 

Only  by  a  decisive  vote  In  the  Congress 
which  represents  the  people  can  there  be  a 
real  test  of  the  sentiment  of  the  country  for 
supporting  any  war  and  mobilizing  aU  our 
resources. 

I  readily  recall  the  gradual  escalation  under 
which  the  highest  officials  of  our  country 
testified  that  with  an  additional  50  or  lOO 
thousand  troops  and  passage  of  another  year, 
the  Vietnam  problem  would  be  solved.  This 
process  was  repeated  year  after  year  and,  as 
we  know,  the  problem  is  not  yet  solved  al- 
though a  solution  is  in  sight. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  exercise  its  Constitutional  role 
in  a  more  vigorous  fashion.  I  totally  reject 
the  concept  advocated  from  time  to  time 
that  the  President  has  certain  inherent  pow- 
ers as  Commander  in  Chief  which  enable  him 
to  extensively  commit  major  forces  with- 
out Congressional  consent. 

Mr.  President,  had  we  not  been  op- 
erating under  a  system  of  conscripted 
manpower,  the  President  would  have  had 
to  ask  the  Congress  for  the  authority  to 
use  compulsion  to  achieve  such  a  drastic 
increase  in  force  levels.  I  am  convinced 
that  had  the  Congress  been  forced  to  vote 
on  reinstating  the  conscription  of  young 
men  to  support  the  war  in  Vietnam  at 
the  same  time  it  voted  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution,  the  course  of  that 
unfortunate  conflict  would  have  been 
drastically  altered. 

We  are  now  presented  with  the  historic 
opportunity  to  prevent  future  Vietnams 
by  terminating  the  induction  authority 
and  returning  to  the  Congress  its  rightful 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
again  wish  to  express  my  belief  that  we 
could  not  be  on  the  verge  of  terminating 
the  draft  were  it  not  for  the  forthright 
stance  taken  by  President  Nixon.  The 
eloquent  expression  of  his  April  1970 
message  on  the  draft  sums  up  all  that 
ever  need  be  said  on  this  subject : 

With  an  end  to  the  draft,  we  will  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  responsiveness  of 
republican  government — and  our  continuing 
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commitment  to  the  maximum  freedom  of  the 
individual,  enshrined  in  our  earliest  tradi- 
tions and  founding  documents.  By  upholding 
the  cause  of  freedom  without  conscription 
we  win  have  demonstrated  in  one  more  area 
the  superiority  of  a  society  based  upon  the 
belief  In  the  dignity  of  man  over  a  society 
based  on  the  supremacy  of  the  State. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
against  the  Hatfield  amendment  which 
would  end  the  draft  system  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  I  strongly  support  reforms 
in  the  mDltary  manpower  system,  such 
as  additional  financial  incentives,  which 
will  enable  the  coimtry  to  move  toward 
zero  draft  calls  in  times  of  peace.  But 
I  believe  the  draft  system  must  continue 
to  be  available  during  times  of  war  or 
national  emergency.  I  have  explained 
my  position  at  length  during  previous 
occasions  on  which  this  issue  has  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  do  so 
more  briefly  today. 

I  believe  we  must  first  of  all  consider 
the  question  of  what  means  a  society  uses 
to  select  those  young  m«i  who  will  fight 
and  perhaps  die  in  a  war.  We  will  be  ask- 
ing these  men  to  take  risks  in  exposing 
themselves  to  the  greatest  sacrifice  any 
society  can  demand.  What  are  the  most 
just  means  in  a  democratic  society? 
■When  all  is  weighed,  I  think  there  can 
be  only  one  answer:  That  all  the  young 
men  in  that  society,  rich  and  poor,  ma- 
jority and  minority,  must  be  presented 
with  an  equal  ri.sk  of  undergoing  the 
danger  of  those  sacrifices.  I  see  no  other 
fair  way  of  distributing  this  potential 
for  death,  since  all  men  cannot  serve  in 
battle.  ^         ^    ,^ 

The  proposed  alternative  to  a  draft 
system  is  a  volunteer  army.  The  major 
inducement  for  service  in  such  an  army 
must  be  economic,  whether  volunteering 
is  for  pay,  training,  education,  or  escape. 
There  are  disputes  over  which  group  in 
our  society  would  volunteer  vuider  such  a 
system — middle  class,  lower  middle  class, 
urban  black,  rural  white,  and  so  on:  but 
essentially  it  makes  no  difference,  for 
whoever  does  volunteer  will  do  so  because 
he  finds  the  incentives  in  the  Army 
better  than  those  in  private  life. 

Such  a  system  allows  the  more  affluent 
members  of  society  to  avoid  the  obliga- 
tions of  defending  that  society  during 
times  of  crisis.  It  was  foUowed  in  the  CivU 
War  when  wealthier  young  men  could 
avoid  the  draft  by  buying  r.  substitute 
for  something  like  $300.  I  think,  over  a 
century  later,  with  a  greater  appreciation 
for  the  demands  of  equal  protection,  we 
must  reject  such  a  method  of  selection 
during  wartime. 

Secondly,  I  believe  we  must  recognize 
that  the  draft  system,  by  imposing  the 
greatest  cost  of  war— military  sei-vice— 
uniformly  throughout  the  countiy,  serves 
as  a  healthy  check  upon  any  tendency  to 
commit  our  Nation  to  unwise  military 
adventures  abroad.  A  volunteer  army 
would  impose  the  burden  of  service  upon 
those  least  likely  to  protest  politically 
and  upon  those  least  likely  to  do  so  ef- 
fectively, even  if  they  wanted  to  do  so. 
Through  increased  military  appropria- 
tions, a  process  which  is  easily  accom- 
plished because  of  the  committee  struc- 
ture of  the  Congress,  a  President  can 
easily  escalate  a  conflict  using  a  volun- 
teer   army    without    confronting    those 


political  forces  in  our  Nation  which  would 
be  best  able  to  oppose  such  escalation. 
We  would  reduce  citizen  impact  on  for- 
eign policy. 

In  contrast,  the  draft  system  imposes 
service  upon  all,  and  if  a  President  in- 
creases military  manpower  commitments, 
he  must  face  the  task  of  convincing  all 
segments  of  society  that  such  an  increase 
is  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  a  volunteer  army 
during  war  might  be  proliibitively  ex- 
pensive. Our  society  cannot  afford  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  avoiding  military  induction 
during  times  of  war  for  those  who  would 
rather  not  serve  tliis  Nations  defense. 
We  have  too  many  other  uigent  prior- 
ities to  wliich  we  must  devote  our  precious 
resources — including  tlie  development  of 
economic  opportunity  for  tliose  who  now 
find  such  opportunity  only  in  military 
service. 

For  these  reasons,  I  must  oppose  the 
concept  of  an  all-volunteer  army  and 
continue  to  support  the  diaft  system  for 
use  during  times  of  war  and  national 
emergency. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not accept  the  Hatfield  amendment  to 
end  the  draft.  While  I  believe  that  tlie 
draft  has  been  abused  and  misused,  has 
been  distorted  by  its  application  in  Indo- 
china beyond  its  legitimate  purposes.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  solution  to  the 
problems  wrought  by  Vietnam  will  be 
resolved  by  an  end  to  the  draft. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  President,  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  to  end  the  tragic, 
cruel,  and  senseless  war  in  Indochina. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity,  clearly  and 
decisivelv,  to  say  "no  more  war"  in  Viet- 
nam. Passage  of  that  legislation  is  im- 
perative. It  is  still  the  most  urgent 
priority  of  this  Congress. 

But,  despite  its  misuse,  the  draft  re- 
mains an  alternative  that  is  preferable 
to  the  volunteer  array  proposed  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  It  is  my  \iew  that 
our  problems  in  Vietnam  would  be  com- 
pounded rather  than  reduced  by  an  all- 
volunteer  army. 

A  volunteer  army  would  present  this 
Nation  with  several  unpleasant  problems. 
First,  It  would  be  devoid  of  the  healthy 
crosscurrents  of  civilian  life.  It  would 
be  removed  from  civilian  ranks  and 
would  not  be  affected  substantially  by 
the  constant  and  salutarj*  infusion  of 
men  who  are  not  career  soldiers,  men 
whose  civilian  backgrounds  and  attitudes 
maintain  ah  essential  balance  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Second,  an  all-volunteer  army  would 
create  a  permanent  combat  force  com- 
prised of  the  poor,  the  uneducated  and 
the  minorities— people  who  would  look 
upon  the  militarj-  as  the  only  avenue  of 
opportunity  to  escape  from  the  pockets 
of  poverty  and  pre.iudice  which  exist  in 
America.  Only  the  disadvantaged  in  our 
societv  would  be  exposed  to  the  cnieUy. 
the  horror,  and  the  agony  of  war.  For 
only  they  would  have  the  financial  in- 
centive to  join  a  volunteer  ai-my. 

Thus,  a  volimteer  army  would  be  less 
responsive  to  the  civilian  direction  and 
control  that  is  essential  to  a  free  society. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a  shelter  for 
the   disadvantaged   but    an   unheard-of 
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concept  for  the  comfortable.  Such  an  in- 
stitution. Mr.  President,  would  not  be 
one  characterized  by  diversity  of  thought, 
creative  or  imaginative  concepts,  or  the 
potential  for  critical  comment.  Such  an 
institution,  I  believe,  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  a  free  society. 

It  would  be  far  easier  to  wa^e  wars 
with  a  band  of  mercenaries  than  with  a 
groups  of  draftees.  It  would  be  far  easier 
to  delude  ourselves  into  thinking  that 
lives  are  cheaper  and  wars  are  morally 
less  debUitating  when  they  are  being 
waged  by  professional  soldiers. 

This  is  an  ugly  and  dangerous  concept 
and  one  that  I  feel  pervades  the  idea  of 
an  all- volunteer  army. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
think  about  the  draft  in  terms  of  life 
and  death;  for  this  is  what  the  draft  has 
meant  to  thousands  of  young  Americans. 
Matters  of  this  moment  and  urgency 
should  not  be  reserved  to  the  disad- 
vantaged few.  The  issues  should  be  ap- 
parent and  real  for  all  America.  For  only 
then  will  all  America  be  exposed  to  the 
vital  questions  and  implications  of  the 
draft. 

Accordingly,  I  must  oppose  Senator 
Hatfield's  amendment,  for  I  believe  it  is 
not  the  wisest  or  the  best  way  to  protect 
our  yoimg  citizens  or  our  Nation  from  the 
horror  and  the  agony  of  war. 

THE   END  OF  THE  DRAFT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  historic  effort — the  end 
of  mass  conscription  in  the  United 
States.  With  a  meaningful  reduction  of 
force,  so  wisely  initiated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  believe  we  can 
render  the  draft  xmnecessary. 

Last  year  by  creating  a  competitive 
pay  scale  for  the  military,  we  in  the 
Congress  provided  the  President  with 
one  necessary  tool  to  end  the  draft  far 
ahead  of  the  legislated  deadline.  While 
the  approach  of  putting  the  military  on 
parity  with  civil  service  pay  is  a  good 
foundation  toward  the  achievement  of 
an  all-volunteer  force,  it  is  not  the  final 
solution.  To  obtain  a  true  volunteer  force 
will  require  a  modern  approach,  a  full 
appreciation  of  human  resources,  and 
the  best  of  management. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  reluctant 
to  oppose  the  pending  amendment  be- 
cause of  my  respect  for  many  of  the 
Senators  who  are  sponsoring  it.  I  have 
also  been  impressed  by  the  cogent,  lucid, 
and  compelling  statements  made  by  its 
proponents.  I  do  oppose  the  amendment, 
for  one  reason — by  doing  the  job  right 
we  can  make  the  volunteer  Army  work. 
If.  in  our  haste  to  achieve  it  we  lay  an 
inadequate  foundation,  it  will  fail.  To 
me.  the  ultimate  objective  is  far  too  im- 
portant for  such  a  gamble.  Thus,  I  will 
vote,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  for  a  volun- 
teer Army,  and  for  a  program  which  will 
enable  us  to  meet  the  President's  abso- 
lute deadline  for  ending  the  draft  on 
June  30, 1972. 

In  recent  years  the  controversial  de- 
bate of  the  ""Volunteer  Army"  versus  the 
draft  has  been  the  subject  of  countless 
editorials,  television  shows,  and  political 
campaigns.  President  Nixon  introduced 
the  issue  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1968  and  he  has  con.sistently  worked  to 


bring  about  an  end  to  the  system  which 
denies  the  basic  rights  of  the  individual 
granted  by  a  free  society. 

The  President  has  markedly  reduced 
reliance  on  the  draft  and  reversed  the 
trend  to  use  conscription  as  an  open  ac- 
coimt  to  draw  people  whenever  they  are 
needed.  The  Selective  Service  Act  of  1968 
essentially  authorized  the  President  to 
maintain  whatever  manning  level  desired 
by  simply  increasing  the  draft.  It  was 
under  this  method  that  former  President 
Johnson  expanded  the  total  Armed 
Forces  from  2.65  to  3.5  million  and  the 
Army  alone  from  973,238  to  1,397,899  in 
roughly  a  year's  time  by  simply  increas- 
ing the  draft  from  7,800  in  December 
1964,  to  40,200  men  in  December  1965. 
This  36  percent  increase  in  the  size  of 
Armed  Forces  represented  a  500-percent 
increase  in  the  draft  rate  and  brought 
the  Vietnam  war  home  to  the  public  and 
the  draft  system  into  the  political  arena. 

Through  implementation  of  new  com- 
petitive wage  scales  for  the  militaiT. 
President  Nixon  has  been  able  to  reduce 
draft  calls  tremendously.  In  fiscal  year 
1971  draft  callups  totaled  152,000.  This 
was  reduced  to  only  25,000  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

In  1969  the  President  established  a 
new  lottery  system  to  make  the  draft 
more  equitable.  This  year,  this  first 
phase  of  transition  to  a  total  volunteer 
forces  has  not  exceeded  75  as  a  max- 
imum. Soon  the  lottery  may  be  dropped 
forever. 

To  date,  the  military  services  have  im- 
plemented many  new  important  reforms 
for  ending  the  draft  with  excellent  re- 
sults. In  fiscal  year  1972  the  Department 
of  Defense  met  90  percent  of  its  recruit- 
ing objectives.  In  June,  1972,  total  mili- 
tary enlistment  production  was  17.908 
above  May.  Of  these  76  percent  could  be 
classified  as  true  volimteers.  Moreover, 
contrary  to  the  fears  of  draft  supporters, 
pay  increases  and  reduced  draft  pres- 
sure have  resulted  in  an  improvement 
on  the  quality  of  personnel  entering  the 
Army.  In  June,  31  percent  of  all  enlist- 
ments fell  into  mental  groups  one  and 
two  and  only  18  percent  were  mental 
group  four's.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
total  enlistments  were  high  school 
graduates.  Also,  combat  arms  enlist- 
ments have  shown  a  definite  improve- 
ment. In  fiscal  year  1971  enlistments  for 
this  category  stood  at  9,800  and  in- 
creased dramatically  for  fiscal  year  1972 
to  38.800. 

In  the  past  DOD  recruiting  progiams 
have  been  a  low  priority  item.  Draft  reli- 
ance relegated  many  recruiting  offices  to 
signing  up  only  those  individuals  who 
applied.  To  correct  the  problem,  the 
Army  doubled  the  size  of  its  recruiting 
force  and  expanded  the  number  of  field 
offices.  By  upgrading  the  status  of  re- 
cruiters through  intensified  training, 
special  duty  assigrunent  pay.  and  allow- 
ances for  out-of-pocket  expenses,  the 
Army  has  built  the  foundation  for  an 
aggressive  recruiting  program.  This  ef- 
fort has  been  aided  by  new  special  oppor- 
tunities for  training,  the  popular  "unit- 
of-choice,"  and  the  area-of-choice 
options. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  congressionally 
approved  manning  levels  throughout  all 


branches  of  the  uniformed  military  serv- 
ices through  voluntary  enlistment,  we 
must  move  quickly  to  improve  nonmone- 
tai-y  incentives  to  enlist.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  we  are  veering  away  from  the 
diseconomic  use  of  the  draftee.  Prom 
his  day  of  induction,  the  average  recruit 
will  spend  approximately  1  year  in  basic 
training,  specialty  training,  annual  leave, 
and  then  on-the-scene  training  before  he 
will  actually  fill  a  fimctional  billet. 
Hence,  a  2 -year  draftee  has  only  1  year 
of  productive  military  service. 

The  noncareer  'first  termers""  have 
been  the  focal  point  of  the  debate  on 
voluntary  service  as  opposed  to  continua- 
tion of  the  draft.  Noncareer  is  presently 
comprised  of  well  over  half  of  the  enlisted 
ranks.  This  proportion  is  too  high  to  be 
effective  or  efficient.  The  turnover  rate 
is  too  expensive.  It  costs  approximately 
$3,600  to  train  each  first  termer. 

Through  reform  we  must  induce  first 
termers  to  remain  beyond  the  service 
period  of  the  2-year  draftee.  If  the  ini- 
tial enlistment  period  for  a  first  termer 
averaged  to  only  3  years,  the  productive 
service  of  a  typical  first  termer  would  be 
doubled  in  duration  and  actually  improve 
in  quality  as  the  average  experience  level 
of  his  production  service  is  Increased  by 
50  percent.  With  a  4-year  initial  con- 
tract for  3  years  at  an  experience 
level  of  2  years  in  service.  Unfortimately. 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can 
realize  our  goal. 

The  list  of  management  deficienices  in 
gaining  an  all-volunter  force  is  lengthy. 
According  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Warner,  the  Navy  began  its  recruiting 
drive  9  months  later  than  it  should  have. 
Paid  drill  reserves  have  fallen  below 
their  authorized  strengths. 

The  Army's  reenlistments  remain  sub- 
stantially below  plan. 

The  draft  remains  as  a  crutch  to  deny 
moving  allotments,  family  separation 
allowances,  and  housing  opportunities  to 
more  than  200,000  first  term  enlisted 
men. 

And  the  Army  has  mismanaged  its 
current  reduction-in-force  program  to 
a  point  where  the  lower  than  authorized 
end  strength  for  fiscal  year  1972  could 
result  in  additional  accession  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  a  true 
volunteer  force  11  months  hence,  not 
only  must  we  correct  the  deficiencies 
within  the  military,  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  let  the  youth  of  America  know 
what  a  military  career  has  to  offer  them. 
Tlie  potential  volunter  must  believe 
that  a  military  career  c£ui  be  fruitful, 
rewarding  occupation  competitive  in 
every  way  with  civilian  life.  We  caii  ac- 
cord the  individual  all  sorts  of  incentives 
to  join  but  if  he  does  not  know  what  is 
offered,  then  the  incentives  will  serve  no 
purpose. 

In  discussing  ways  to  attract  the  po- 
tential volunteer  the  Army's  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  recently  told 
a  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
that  paid  advertising  plays  a  critical  role. 
Once  we  went  on  the  air  with  a  combined 
paid  TV,  radio,  and  our  normal  magazine 
advertising  and  newspapers,  along  with  the 
options  that  we  had  to  sell — the  new  options 
lor  Germany,  Vietnam  and  Korea,  the  unit  of 
choice  In  the  United  States,  training,  and  so 
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forth,  the  32  enlistment  options  which  we 
Q0er — the  enlistments  started  to  go  up  and 
have  been  consistently  going  up  untU  last 
month.  They  were  at  18,000  plus  in  a  non- 
draft  environment. 

In  addition,  the  combat  arms  enlistment 
went  from  roughly  400  a  month  up  to  about 
4.000  a  month. 

If  you  put  all  of  that  together,  sir.  and 
saj',  "'Is  that  due  to  paid  TV  and  radio?"  it's 
very  dlflBcult  to  say  how  much  is  due  to  that. 
But  I  think  that  the  fact  that  we  had  some- 
thing to  sell,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  dis- 
playing a  better  public  image  of  the  Army, 
combined  with  the  enlistment  cations,  com- 
bined with  the  expansion  of  the  recruiting 
command,  plus  all  the  other  efforts  that  have 
gone  into  this  thing,  that  the  combination 
has  certainly.  In  my  opinion,  proven  to  be  a 
winner. 

In  hearings  before  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
an  Army  official  testified : 

Reducing  reliance  on  the  draft  will  de- 
pend in  large  part  on  our  ability  to  Inform 
the  youth  of  this  nation  of  the  advantages 
of  a  military  career.  The  judicious  use  of 
advertising  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  success- 
ful advertising  campaign. 

Mr.  President,  spreading  the  word  that 
the  military  can  offer  the  individual  a 
rewarding  lifetime  career  is  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  If 
we  combine  the  major  elements  of  re- 
form, recruitment,  and  recasting  the  im- 
age the  public  has  of  the  armed  services, 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  return  of  yet 
andither  individual  freedom. 

/oluntarism  is  the  touchstone  of  our 
democracy.  If  America  is  willing  to  show 
er  young  men  the  respect  they  deserve 
for  their  willingness  to  serve.  I  am  con- 
iced   that   an   effective   all-volunteer 
/force  may  be  maintained. 

AN    END    TO    THE    DRAFT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  Mr. 
Hatfield)  to  put  an  end  to  the  draft.  I 
share  very  strongly  his  view  that  we  can 
terminate  the  induction  authority  in  5 
months  and  still  provide  sufficient  time 
for  the  transition  to  a  volunteer  force. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  addressed  this 
issue  in  1968, 1  called  for  a  complete  end 
to  compulsory  military  service.  It  is  In- 
imical to  the  deepest  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Now  in  1972,  the  time  has 
certainly  come  to  return  to  the  cher- 
ished tradition  of  voluntarism. 

The  use  of  conscription  for  the  last 
30  years  has  made  us  all  too  accustomed 
to  its  presence — a  presence  which 
clearly  violates  our  American  heritage. 
The  first  settlers  arrived  in  America  to 
avoid  impressment  by  the  Crown.  Ever 
since  then  this  Nation  has  held  the  belief 
that  only  out  of  the  most  dire  necessity 
should  we  resort  to  the  compulsion. 

But  a  return  to  our  traditions  of  free- 
dom is  not  all  that  is  gained  by  ending 
the  draft. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Roger 
Kelley  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  bears  out  the  accuracy  of  his 
predictions  on  the  benefits  to  the  military 
of  an  all-volunteer  force.  At  that  time 
he  reported: 

In  the  adult  work  world,  the  Armed  Force* 
(like  other  organizations)  function  best  In  a 


free  environment  where  they  compete  with 
others  for  people. 

An  organization  composed  of  volunteers, 
having  survived  the  test  of  free  competition, 
tends  to  be  more  efficient  than  one  that  relies 
on  forced  entry. 

The  alleged  pitfalls  of  the  voluntary  mili- 
tary organization — that  it  will  be  dominated 
by  mercenaries,  who  wUl  take  over  our  Na- 
tion, or  be  all  black — are  gratuitous  and 
false  claims,  totally  unsupported  by  the 
makeup  of  that  portion  of  the  military  or- 
ganization that  Is  volunteer. 

Once  the  transition  to  an  All-Volunteer 
Force  has  been  accomplished,  the  military 
organization  wUl  be  totally  more  effective 
and  win  consist  of  many  fewer  people  than 
ite  conscripted  counterpart. 

On  the  basis  of  both  tradition  and 
efficiency,  we  should  end  the  draft  just 
as  soon  as  national  security  permits  it. 

Congress  and  the  administration  have 
both  taken  steps  to  end  reliance  on  the 
draft.  Minimal  use  of  the  induction  au- 
thority over  the  last  year  suggests  that 
we  have  reached  the  historic  time  when 
we  can  end  the  draft  for  good. 

Let  me  point  to  just  a  few  of  the  cir- 
cumstances imderlying  that  position. 

The  Defense  Department  has  before 
it  a  substantial  array  of  manpower  op- 
tions which,  if  exercised,  would  elimi- 
nate any  possible  gap  between  the  serv- 
ice's needs  and  the  number  of  men  they 
obtain. 

First.  The  services  could  embark  on 
the  long-overdue  program  to  replace  uni- 
formed men  with  civilians — a  proposal 
which  has  been  recommended  and  dis- 
cussed for  several  years  and  which  pro- 
vides the  added  attraction  of  saving 
money. 

Second.  Opportunities  for  women  to 
serve  in  an  equal  capacity  with  men  are 
underutilized  and  late  in  coming. 

Third.  The  Navy's  success  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  with  lateral  entry  pro- 
grams— bringing  in  skilled  workers  di- 
rectly at  the  rank  and  pay  they  deserve — 
as  we  currently  do  with  doctors  and 
chaplains — should  be  setting  the  pattern 
for  all  the  services  now. 

Finally,  there  is  considerable  poten- 
tial for  better  recruiting  practices. 

The  Navy  is  just  beginning  to  catch 
up  from  a  year's  delay  in  beefing  up  its 
recruiting  establishment.  The  Army  has 
doubled  the  number  of  men  in  the  field. 
But  an  archaic  information  system  still 
retards  the  effectiveness  of  the  recruit- 
ers. Better  selection  criteria  and  more 
sophisticated  use  of  screening  tech- 
niques, to  avoid  the  loss  of  a  single  quali- 
fied man,  are  needed  as  well. 

In  addition  to  action  to  insure  suffi- 
cient volunteers,  the  services  should 
avoid  some  of  the  management  pitfalls 
into  which  they  have  fallen  during  the 
last  year. 

In  this  respect,  I  offer  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  who,  for  2 
years  in  a  row,  has  examined  in  detail 
the  manpower  authorization  levels  pro- 
ixised  by  the  administration,  and  has  led 
the  way  in  reducing  their  inflated  re- 
quests. His  hearings  uncovered  a  major 
disaster  for  the  Army  last  year  in  the 
way  they  handled  the  congressionally 
mandate  reduction  in  force.  Few  would 
disagree  with  the  conclusions  of  those 


hearings  that  the  move  to  an  all-volim- 
teer  force  has  been  severely  set  back  by 
the  inexplicable  delays  in  cutbacks  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Reenlist- 
ment  of  first-term  servicemen — those 
who  were  already  trained  and  skilled  and 
who  had  the  motivation  to  stay  in  the 
service — ^had  to  be  forced  down  precipi- 
tously to  insure  the  proper  reduction.  "The 
ultimate  costs  of  such  an  endeavor  in 
both  men  and  dollars  has  yet  to  be  de- 
termined. But  they  are  certain  to  be  as- 
tronomical. 

A  further  basis  for  acting  now  is  found 
in  a  review  of  the  report  issued  by  the 
Gates  Commission — the  President's  Com- 
mission on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  an  increase  in  basic  pay  for  first- 
termers  be  provided  effective  July  1,  1970. 
They  went  on  to  say : 

We  believe,  on  the  basis  of  our  study,  that 
the  increased  pay  and  other  recommended 
Improvements  In  personnel  management  will 
provide  enough  additional  volunteers  during 
the  transition  to  achieve  an  all-volunteer 
force  by  July  1,  1971. 

In  other  words,  had  the  Gates  Com- 
mission recommendations  been  imple- 
mented when  they  should  have  been,  the 
end  of  the  draft  would  have  followed  just 
1  year  later. 

Last  fall  Congress  passed  the  largest 
pay  raise  for  servicemen  in  history.  The 
cost-of-living  raise  of  January  1  of  this 
year  brought  the  pay  figures  up  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Gates  Commis- 
sion. On  December  31  we  will  have  waited 
1  year  since  the  implementation  of  the 
pay  raise — clearly  sufficient  time  to  meet 
tlie  transitional  timetable  of  the  Pres- 
idents  own  Commission. 

Finally,  the  underlying  basis  for  end- 
ing the  draft  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
rather  than  6  months  hence,  is  what  I 
would  like  to  call  a  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy. I  fii-mly  believe  that  the  earlier  we 
end  the  draft,  the  sooner  the  services 
will  come  to  understand  that  conscrip- 
tion is  not  a  viable  option  for  them. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  services  will 
do  what  they  must  to  insure  the  na- 
tional security.  Manpower  reform  and 
the  improvement  of  personnel  manage- 
ment will  come  all  the  sooner,  if  the  easy 
resort  to  compulsion  to  produce  more 
men  is  eliminated  as  an  option.  Planning, 
programing,  and  budgeting — Washing- 
ton's favorite  words — will  b.;come  a  re- 
ality out  of  necessity. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  the  argu- 
ment that  because  the  Army  and  Navy 
entered  this  fiscal  year  with  shortfalls 
to  be  made  up,  that  the  draft  will  be 
necessary  through  next  June.  Projected 
manpower  requirements  show  that  after 
this  imusual  transitional  year,  require- 
ments for  manpower  drop  significantly, 
especially  for  the  Navy  where  tliey  drop 
from  some  125,000  this  year  to  only  85,- 
000  next  year.  Thus,  we  have  only  this 
year's  hump  to  get  over,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  do  that  before  the  draft 
authority  is  terminated. 

More  important,  those  shortfalls  are 
insignificant  in  number.  Last  year  Con- 
gress voted  a  reduction  in  average 
strength  of  some  56,000  men — 50,000  for 
the  Army  alraie.  This  year,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  recom- 
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mended— and  I  fully  support — a  further 
reduction  of  average  strength  of  some 
56,000  men — with  some  26,000  for  the 
Army.  I  would  go  much  further.  But  if 
Congress  can  determine  that  such  a  re- 
duction is  feasible,  a  more  intensive  study 
into  the  layers  of  support  within  the  De- 
fense Department  can  reveal  even  greater 
room  for  reducing  required  strength.  I 
have  noted  with  interest  the  report  is- 
sued by  a  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  the  exceedingly  able 
Congressman  Otis  Pike  which  noted  the 
significant  imbalance  in  our  force  struc- 
ture caused  by  the  overabundance  of  top- 
brass.  There  is  certainly  room,  they  sug- 
gest, for  reducing  the  numbers  of  "colo- 
nels carrying  briefcases  for  generals." 
Moreover,  last  year's  debates  on  the  draft 
extension  revealed  a  senior  Army  officer's 
estimate  that  some  95,000  soldiers  were 
doing  no  more  than  KP  and  grasscutting. 

By  terminating  the  draft,  the  services 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  such  surplus 
manpower.  The  projected  shortfalls  of 
50.000  or  60,000  men  in  proportion  to  en- 
tire Defense  requirements  is  just  not 
enough  men  to  warrant  an  extension  of 
the  draft  authority,  especially  when  vi- 
able alternatives  are  available. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  quot- 
ing the  man  who  is  closest  to  this  issue: 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  Just  five 
weeks  ago,  before  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association, 
the  Secretary  made  this  statement: 

The  All- Volunteer  Force  is  beyond  the  stage 
of  debate.  It  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come, 
»nd  a  goal  whose  final  attainment  is  in  close 
range  and  within  sight. 

I  believe  we  can  assure  attainment  of 
that  goal  by  ending  the  draft  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
our  colleagues,  I  think,  had  anticipated 
that  the  roUcall  would  come  at  about 
4:30.  I  want  to  personally  congratulate 
and  thank  the  Senators  for  having  con- 
cluded the  debate  earlier.  I  think  our  col- 
leagues, however,  should  be  given  a  brief 
notice,  so  therefore,  I  would  ask,  with 
the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues,  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  Senator  notify  Senators  inter- 
ested in  tlie  next  amendment,  the  author 
of  which  is  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, to  be  ready  to  move  forward  on 
that  amendment  in  about  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'ifRD.  Very  well.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 


been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk,  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  are  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Miller)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  64,   as  follows: 


|No.  324  Leg 

1 

YEAS— 25 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Percy 

Broolce 

Mansfield 

Proxmire 

Cook 

Mathias 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Schwelker 

Fulbrlsht 

Metcalt 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Mondale 

Taft 

Hart 

Nelson 

Williams 

Hartlce 

Pearson 

Hatfield 

Pell 

NAYS— 04 

Aiken 

Dominick 

Moutoya 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Allot  I 

Eastland 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Pastore 

Beall 

Fannin 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Fong 

Roth 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

Saxbe 

Bentsen 

Griffin 

Scott 

Bible 

Gurney 

Smith 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Brock 

Rollings 

Spong 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Harr>-  F.. 

Jr.     Jackson 

Symington 

Byrd.  Robe 

rt  C.  Javits 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Case 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Tunney 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Weicker 

Cotton 

McGee 

Young 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Baker 

Harrls 

Mundt 

Church 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Packwood 

Dole 

Lons 

Gambrell 

Miller 

So  Mr.  Hatfield's  amendment  (No. 
1370)   was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  whereby  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  next 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  was  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  to  enter  a 
quorum  call  as  soon  as  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  consider  his  amendment.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  charged  against 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 

S6tts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  on  the  amendment  until  the 
amendment  is  laid  down. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Then  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides  on 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
moceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BLENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows : 

Sec.  203  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  to  conduct  research  In- 
volving human  beings  as  experimental  sub- 
jects only  when  each  participant  has  freely 
volunteered  to  participate  after  having  been 
fully  informed  of  any  physical  or  mental 
health  risks  which  may  be  incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  participating  In  such  research. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  stated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  Department  of  Defense,  none  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  contract  with  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, institution,  organization,  or  other 
entity,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
research  project  which  uses  human  beings 
as  experimental  subjects  unless — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  deter- 
mined that  svich  project  is  essential  to  the 
national  defense; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  been  informed  of  the  project 
and  he  has  either  (A)  indicated  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  whether  the  re- 
search project  is  one  which  will  Involve  sub- 
stantial risk  of  serious  injury  to  the  physi- 
cal or  mental  health  of  the  human  subjects 
to  be  tised  and  whether  the  research  project 
is  one  which  will  involve  substantial  risk  of 
resulting  in  any  genetic  change  in  such  sub- 
jects, or  (B)  permitted  forty-five  days  to 
elapse  after  having  been  officially  informed  of 
such  project  without  having  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  written  notice  as  de- 
scribed In  subclause  (A)  of  this  clause; 
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(3)  the  human  subjects  to  be  used  have 
been  fully  informed  of  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  the  research  project  and  of  any 
possible  physical  and  mental  health  conse- 
quences that  may  result  from  participation 
to  such  research  project.  Including  any  phy- 
sical and  mental  health  consequences  in- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  submitted 
pursuant  to  clause  (2) ;  and 

(4)  each  person  participating  in  such  proj- 
ect has  freely  volunteered  to  participate  after 
he  has  received  the  information  referred  to  in 
clause  (3).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chsur  reminds  Senators  that,  under  the 
previous  agreement,  there  is  1  hour  for 
debate  on  this  amendment,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
name  of  membership,  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  maintain  order  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  at  least  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  will 
suspend  until  Senators  have  taken  their 
seats  and  ceased  audible  conversation. 

HUMAN       EXPERIMENTATION       AMENDMENT       TO 

MILITARY  PROCXTREMENT         ATJTHORIZATION 

BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
vances in  modem  medical  science  have 
lengthened  the  span  and  changed  the 
quality  and  very  meaning  of  human  life. 
But  at  the  same  time,  these  advances 
have  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  ethical, 
social,  and  legal  issues  in  areas  such  sis 
heart  transplants,  artificial  kidneys,  test 
tube  babies,  genetic  intervention,  behav- 
ior modification,  and  experiments  on  hu- 
man beings. 

For  example,  recently  a  hospital  has 
been  sued  for  allegedly  allowing  a  black 
laborer  to  die  so  that  his  heart  could  be 
used  in  a  transplant  operation.  I  would 
not  want  to  comment  on  the  merits  of 
that  particular  case,  but  it  illustrates  the 
range  of  difficult  questions  which  must 
be  faced :  When  heartbeat  and  other  vital 
signs  can  be  maintained  by  artificial 
means,  how  is  death  to  be  defined?  Un- 
der what  circumstances  may  the  organs 
of  the  deceased  be  used  for  transplants? 
Who  should  give  permission  for  such 
transplants?  Did  racial  considerations 
affect  the  decision  to  use  this  heart,  as 
was  alleged  in  the  suit? 

Medical  science  advances  pose  many 
other  difficult  ethical  and  social  ques- 
tions: 

Should  carriers  of  hereditary  diseases, 
like  sickle  cell  anemia,  be  prohibited 
from  having  children?  Should  they  be 
counseled  against  having  them? 

Should  retarded  persons  be  segregated 
from  members  of  the  opposite  sex? 
Should  they  be  sterilized? 

What  are  the  ethical  implications  of 
test  tube  babies?  What  will  happen  to  our 
population  when  men  and  women  are 
free  to  determine  the  sex  of  their  chil- 
dren? Or  to  fabricate  babies  with  pre- 
established  characteristics? 

How  should  society  regulate  the  use  of 
behavior  modification  drugs  and  other 
techniques  to  control  human  behavior? 
How  can  we  control  the  controllers? 

How  should  the  Nation  allocate  scarce 
medical  resources  between  organ  trans- 
plants for  a  few  Individuals  versus  re- 


search   and    ser\'ices    which   can    help 
many? 

Which  individuals  should  receive  the 
life  and  death  benefit  of  artificial  kidney 
facilities?  How  should  we  choose  among 
those  who  need  this  help? 

How  long  will  the  Nation  tolerate  a 
situation  in  which  50,000  need  kidney 
services,  and  only  2,000  can  receive  them 
because  of  financial  limitations? 

The  solutions  to  these  sorts  of  prob- 
lems cannot  be  found  within  science 
alone.  As  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner  said,  "Sci- 
ence is  no  substitute  for  thought."  These 
issues  cannot  be  resolved  by  complex 
mathematical  formulas  or  high  speed 
computers. 

They  fundamentally  involve  questions 
of  ethics  and  social  responsibility.  To 
come  to  grips  with  them,  we  must  focus 
the  full  range  of  human  talent  and  imag- 
ination— from  the  natural  and  social  sci- 
ences, the  arts  and  humanities,  religion 
and  philosophy,  and  the  professicois  of 
law,  medicine,  and  public  service.  We 
must  draw  on  all  the  resources  mankind 
has  to  offer;  for  after  all,  it  is  the  quality 
of  man's  life  which  is  at  stake. 

Obviously  the  solution  to  these  prob- 
lems will  not  come  overnight.  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  taken  a  major  step  to- 
ward the  solution  of  these  problems.  On 
November  9,  1971,  as  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  held  hearings 
on  these  issues  and  specifically  focused 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Advisory  Conunission 
on  Health,  Science,  and  Society.  This 
resolution  had  been  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  .  The  hearings  record  pro- 
vided overwhelming  support  for  this 
resolution,  and  on  December  2,  1971,  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
75.  The  resolution  is  now  before  the 
Health  Subcommittee  in  the  House,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  hearings 
and  House  action  this  year. 

But  even  if  the  resolution  is  passed, 
and  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Health  Science  and  Society  is  estab- 
lished, it  will  be  2  years  before  the  Com- 
mission presents  its  final  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  And  then  it 
will  undoubtedly  take  additional  time  be- 
fore the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission are  incorporated  in  appropriate 
legislation  and  executive  action. 

It  is  fitting  and  necessary  that  this 
Commission  activity  occur.  For  these 
problems  will  confront  mankind  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Developing  lasting 
solutions  to  the  problems  must  require 
considerable  thought  and  effort. 

But  while  these  long-term  efforts  are 
imderway,  it  is  equally  important  that  we 
move  ahead  and  take  whatever  construc- 
tive steps  are  possible  now  to  cope  with 
the  existing  problems  in  these  areas. 

One  of  the  most  significant  problems  in 
this  entire  area  is  that  of  human  experi- 
mentation. Historically  the  advance  of 
modem  medical  science  has  traditionally 
made  use  of  himian  experimentation,  fre- 
quently with  the  scientists  using  them- 
selves as  experimental  guinea  pigs.  With- 
out some  human  experimentation  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  develop 
the  smallpox  vaccine  or  to  begin  to  cope 
with  malaria.  And  the  development  of 


modem  drugs  is  dependent  on  a  certain 
amount  of  experimental  drug  use  among 
special  patient  groups.  Such  drug  test- 
ing has  to  be  much  more  closely  moni- 
tored and  regulated  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  but  imder  the  proper  controlled 
conditions  it  has  to  occur;  for  human  ex- 
perimentation is  an  essential  require- 
ment for  medical  progress. 

The  thrust  of  my  remarlcs  today  is  not 
that  human  experimentation  is  inher- 
ently bad  or  that  it  should  be  banned  or 
prohibited.  Human  experimentation  is 
essential  in  a  balanced  program  of  medi- 
cal research.  But  the  problems  posed  by 
human  experimentation — in  medicine, 
ethics,  law,  and  social  policy— are  enor- 
mous. How  we  resolve  these  issues  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  Uves  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  over  the  coming 
years. 

The  kind  of  impact  human  expeii- 
mentation  can  have  has  been  dra- 
matically demonstrated  in  recent  days 
with  revelation  of  the  tragic  syphihs 
project  at  Tuskegee.  The  disclosure  of  a 
40-year  experiment  on  hundreds  of  poor, 
black  men  stricken  with  syphilis  in  Ala- 
bama, raises  the  specter  of  an  Orwellian 
nightmare.  Because  we  now  have  com- 
plex devices  like  kidney  machines,  and 
because  we  can  now  transplant  a  mans 
heart;  and  because  we  have  now  ended 
the  deathly  plagues  of  smaUpox  and 
polio — too  many  Americans  have  been 
luUed  into  a  false  sense  of  security  about 
the  powers  and  practices  of  medical  sci- 
ence. But  the  news  that  a  Federal 
agency— the  PubUc  Health  Service — has 
used  taxpayers'  dollars  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram to  experiment  on  poor,  sick,  black 
people — without  their  knowing  it — is  an 
alarming  revelation  at  best. 

Many  questions  leap  to  mind  with  that 
outrageous  news: 

Why  were  not  the  patients  treated 
with  penicillin  after  that  "wonder"  drug 
had  been  discovered? 

Why  did  the  experiment  include  only 
men?  And  why  were  only  black  men 
included? 

How  many  of  those  men  are  now  in 
mental  institutions,  because  the  syphilis 
infection  caused  irreversible  brain  dam- 
age? 

How  many  of  those  test  patients  fa- 
thered children  who  contracted  congeni- 
tal syphilis? 

Are  Federal  agencies  conducting  any 
other  such  experiments? 

And,  why  has  the  news  of  the  Tuskegee 
experiment  come  to  light  right  at  this 
time? 

Current  Public  Health  Service  figures 
show  that  nearly  100,000  new  cases  of 
syphilis  were  reported  nationwide  in 
1971.  During  1970  and  1971,  the  increase 
in  reported  cases  rose  8  percent  and  15 
percent  respectively.  Those  alarming 
rates  definitely  suggest  that  syphUis  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  Health 
authorities  are  particularly  concerned  at 
the  fact  that  especially  high  rates  are  re- 
ported among  our  Nation's  yoimg  people. 
Can  it  be  that  the  news  about  the  40- 
year-old  Tuskegee  experiment  Is  in- 
tended to  appease  the  national  concern 
over  the  current  syphilis  epidemic?  Since 
some  health  officials  insist  that  treat- 
ment of  the  .'ew  Tuskegee  survivors  is 
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useless — do  they  also  plan  to  announce 
that  treatment  of  today's  teenagers  is 
not  required? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  almost  end- 
less stream  of  questions  raised  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  syphilis  experiments 
on  hundreds  of  black  men  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  Pubhc  Health  Service. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  today  is 
but  one  small  step  in  coping  with  these 
problems.  But  it  does  establish  as  na- 
tional policy  that  Federal  funds  can  be 
used  for  human  experimentation  only 
when  the  participants  have  freely  volun- 
teered after  knowing  the  risks  involved. 
The  Tuskegee  case  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking  and  heart-rending  instance  of 
human  experimentation  which  has  yet 
been  brought  to  light.  But  many  other 
cases  exist.  Some  involve  clearcut  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  as  in  Tuskegee. 
But  many  others  involve  complex  prob- 
lems of  fact,  of  law,  of  medical  judg- 
ment, of  ethics,  and  social  policy.  The 
range  of  issues  involved  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  examples : 

At  an  institution  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, children  were  deliberately  ex- 
posed to  hepatitus  to  study  the  problems 
involved  in  developing  immunity  to  the 
disease.  The  issues  in  this  case  are  com- 
plex. The  families  of  the  children  ap- 
parently did  give  their  consent  to  the 
procedure,  but  many  authorities  on  med- 
ical ethics  question  whether  parents  have 
the  moral  right  to  "volunteer*  their  chil- 
dren for  experiments.  And  even  when 
parents  do  volunteer  their  children  in 
such  a  case,  are  they  doing  so  imder  some 
subtle  pressure  which  prevails  when  chil- 
dren are  inmates  of  such  an  institution? 
Another  factor  in  this  case  was  the 
fact  that  almost  all  children  in  this  par- 
ticular institution  would  contract  hepa- 
titus sooner  or  later,  whether  or  not  they 
were  deliberately  exposed.  So  the  doc- 
tor in  charge  of  the  research  asserted 
that  deliberately  exposing  them  under 
controlled  conditions  did  not  increase 
the  danger  to  them.  Others  have  argued, 
however,  that  the  problem  lies  with  the 
inadequate  conditions  at  the  institution. 
If  proper  sanitation  were  maintained, 
they  would  not  contract  the  disease  as  a 
normal  matter  of  course.  I  think  this 
case  illustrates  the  kind  of  problems  we 
have  to  face  in  this  area. 

Another  case  involves  experimenting 
with  prisoners.  In  one  case,  prisoners  who 
were  particularly  prone  to  serious  vio- 
lence have  been  subjected  to  brain  sur- 
gery to  try  to  alter  their  behavior  char- 
acteristics and  inhibit  or  destroy  their 
tendency  toward  violence.  Some  medical 
authorities  argue  that  this  is  a  perfectly 
acceptable  procedure  for  such  cases.  But 
others  assert  that  it  is  merely  a  way  of 
turning  the  prisoners  into  vegetables  who 
will  not  have  the  capacity  for  violence 
after  their  operation.  Even  if  the  medi- 
cal profession  were  to  determine  that  this 
is  a  sound  procedure  in  certain  cases,  who 
is  to  determine  which  individuals  have 
a  strong-enough  tendency  to  violence 
that  can  only  be  treated  by  surgery?  And 
what  procedures  are  they  to  follow  in 
making  that  decision?  And  even  if  cer- 
tain individuals  were  singled  out  by  such 
a  procedure,  how  would  they  volunteer 
to  have  the  operation?  In  their  situation 


could  they  really  understand  all  the  facts 
involved?  And  can  any  prisoner,  who  is  in 
an  inherently  coercive  situation,  really 
"volunteer"  for  anything?  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  worth  noting  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  use  of  prisoners  in  human  ex- 
perimentation is  prohibited  by  law,  on  the 
groimds  that  prisoners  cannot  really  vol- 
unteer, in  the  true  sense  of  volunteering. 
This  problem  of  "what  it  means  to  vol- 
imteer"  also  applies  to  individuals  in 
mental  institutions  and  to  patients  with 
a  terminal  illness,  who  may  be  desperate 
to  ti-y  anything. 

Another  case,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  recent  Washington  Post  editorial, 
involved  398  women  who  were  mostly 
Mexican-Americans.  In  a  study  funded 
by  AID,  the  women  were  divided  into 
three  groups.  One  group  was  given  reg- 
ular commercially  marketed  birth  con- 
trol pills.  Another  group  was  given  an 
experimental  pill  which  had  not  yet  been 
tested  out  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness 
or  its  safety.  The  third  group  was  given 
a  placebo  or  fake  pill  with  no  effect.  The 
startling  point  about  this  experiment, 
however,  was  that  the  women  were  not 
told  they  were  participating  in  an  ex- 
periment. Thus  all  the  women  thought 
they  were  taking  birth  control  pills  which 
were  effective.  The  sad  result  of  this  ex- 
periment was  that  a  number  of  the 
women  who  took  the  placebo  or  fake 
pill  gave  birth  to  unwanted  childien,  with 
all  the  potential  tragedy  that  that  por- 
tends. And  the  experimental  pill  was 
later  declared  to  be  unsafe  for  human 
use  by  FDA,  so  that  the  women  in  that 
group  were  using  a  dangerous  medica- 
tion without  knowledge  that  it  was  being 
administered  to  them. 

One  of  the  AID  ocacials  involved  in 
dealing  with  the  study  was  quoted  in  the 
press  as  commenting: 

The  potential  benefits  to  humanity  In  this 
kind  of  study  outweigh  the  potential  risks 
to  the  individual  subjects. 

Perhaps  there  is  someone  wise  enough 
to  make  such  judgments,  but  the  essence 
of  democracy  is  that  we  do  not  delegate 
to  any  officials  the  right  to  make  such 
decisions  for  others.  Free  choice  is  at 
the  basis  of  our  Nation,  and  if  we  once 
allow  that  right  to  be  eroded — regard- 
less of  for  what  purported  humanitarian 
purposes — we  have  lost  one  of  our  most 
precious  rights. 

We  cannot  permit  Government  bu- 
reaucrats to  make  decisions  which  place 
others  into  experimental  situations  with- 
out their  full  knowledge  and  without 
their  volunteering  to  participate.  We 
must  establish  a  national  policy  for  hu- 
man experimentation  which  safeguards 
this  right  and  which  provides  Govern- 
ment ofQcials  with  procedures  to  guide 
their  actions  on  such  matters. 

Another  case  involved  525  members  of 
the  Air  Force  who  had  strep  sore  throats. 
It  was  common  medical  knowledge  at 
the  time  of  this  incident  that  treatment 
with  penicilin  could  prevent  strep  throat 
from  developing  into  rheumatic  fever; 
but  that  without  penicillin  some  of  the 
airmen  would  be  likely  to  develop  rheu- 
matic fever.  The  doctors  running  this  ex- 
jjeriment  were  aware  of  these  facts;  yet 
they  wanted  to  learn  what  the  effects 
of  withholding  penicillin  would  be.  So 


none  of  the  525  airmen  received  penicil- 
lin, and  at  least  25  of  the  airmen  con- 
tracted rheumatic  fever.  According  to 
the  testimony  we  received  at  our  hear- 
ing last  November,  none  of  these  airmen 
knew  they  were  being  experimented  on; 
they  were  certainly  not  voliuiteerinj 
with  awareness  of  what  was  involved. 

Another  case  involved  a  group  of  80 
to  100  terminal  cancer  patients  who  were 
being  treated  with  whole-body  radiation 
at  a  civilian  general  hospital.  The  hospi- 
tal had  a  contract  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  study  the  effects  of  the 
whole-body  radiation  on  the  cancer 
patients.  The  results  were  provided  to 
DOD  for  use  in  planning  with  respect  to 
nuclear  warfare;  for  the  whole  body 
radiation  which  the  patients  received 
had  some  similarity  to  what  soldiers 
would  experience  on  a  battlefield  if  they 
were  exposed  to  radiation  from  a  nuclear 
explosion. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  wrong 
with  such  a  project  provided  that  the 
radiation  dosage  which  the  patients  re- 
ceived was  not  affected  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  DOD  contract;  and  that 
the  patients  Imew  the  nature  of  the  re- 
search they  were  participating  in  and 
freely  volunteered  to  do  so,  after  having 
a  thorough  explanation  of  what  was  in- 
volved. However,  because  there  was  con- 
siderable confusion  about  the  facts  of 
the  case,  a  controversy  developed  with 
charges  and  countercharges  being  made 
about  the  project.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
troversy the  institution  at  which  this 
treatment  occurred  has  since  suspended 
the  project,  and  indicated  that  if  it  is 
resumed  in  the  future  it  will  not  be  with 
Defense  Department  fimds. 

I  have  no  intent  in  mentioning  this 
case  to  criticize  the  Defense  Department 
or  the  institution  involved.  The  point  is 
that  adequate  policies  and  procedures 
were  lacking  for  handling  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  as  a  result  controversy  and 
confusion  developed  which  were  cer- 
tainly not  beneficial  to  DOD,  to  the  in- 
stitution involved,  or  to  the  individual 
patients  who  participated  in  the  re- 
search. The  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  prevent  such  situations  from  de- 
veloping in  the  future. 

A  final  illustration  of  the  problems  in- 
volved in  human  experimentation  also 
involves  DOD  funding  of  a  project  at  a 
civilian  medical  institution.  This  case  in- 
volves patients  who  have  cancer  of  the 
eye,  and  whose  eyes  are  going  to  be  re- 
moved tn  an  operation.  Shortly  before 
they  are  due  for  the  operation,  their  dis- 
eased eye  is  subjected  to  an  intense  beam 
of  radiation,  similar  to  what  military 
personnel  would  receive  if  they  witnessed 
a  nuclear  explosion  in  the  distance.  After 
the  diseased  eye  is  removed,  the  tissue  is 
studied  to  help  in  military  planning  with 
respect  to  nuclear  conflict.  Again  the 
case  is  not  cited  in  a  critical  vein,  but 
merely  to  indicate  the  existence  of  such 
projects  and  the  need  to  assure  that  there 
are  adequate  policies  and  procedures  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  individuals 
involved. 

I  think  the  foregoing  examples  show 
the  range  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
involved  in  human  experimentation.  We 
cannot  solve  these  problems  overnight. 
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sidering  the  need  for  hearings  on  human 
experimentation  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  legislation. 

But  while  we  are  working  on  the  more 
fundamental  problems  and  trying  to  de- 
velop lasting  solutions  to  them,  there  is 
an  important  constructive  step  which  the 
Senate  can  take  today  in  its  considera- 
tion of  the  military  procurement  bill. 

Let  me  reemphsisize  the  point  that  hu- 
man experimentation  imder  appropriate 
safeguards  is  an  essential  part  of  medical 
research.  And  the  Defense  Department 
has  many  legitimate  requirements  to 
conduct  and  sponsor  hvunan  experi- 
mentation. ^    .,  ^ 

For  example,  when  military  test  pilots 
test  a  new  aircraft,  they  may  have  their 
physiological  responses  monitored  to  help 
in  evaluating  the  plane  and  in  preparing 
for  its  use  in  normal  operations.  This  is 
a  form  of  human  experimentation,  and 
it  is  of  course  fully  justified,  even  though 
the  subject's  participation  may  involve 
serious  risk  of  substantial  injury  or  death 
to  himself.  He  volunteers  for  such  serv- 
ice with  full  knowledge  of  what  is  in- 
volved. 

Similarly,  testing  out  new  undersea 
vehicles  or  deepsea  diving  techniques  can 
involve  substantial  danger  to  the  volun- 
teers involved,  and  is  a  form  of  human 
experimentation,  but  again  is  fully  jus- 
tified. And  in  more  conventional  terms, 
the  military  has  to  experiment  with  hu- 
man reactions  to  night  combat,  to  vmdue 
stress  and  strain,  and  to  a  host  of  other 
situations  which  occur  in  military  ac- 
tivity. Similarly,  DOD  runs  vast  educa- 
tional and  training  programs,  and  needs 
the  benefits  of  research  on  training  meth- 
ods, like  computer  assisted  instruction. 

So  there  are  many  areas  of  legitimate, 
necessary  research  on  human  beings 
which  DOD  carries  out.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  attempt  to  delineate  these  or  in 
any  way  circumscribe  them.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  merely  to  assure  that 
basic  national  policy  is  established  and 
followed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  hu- 
man beings  involved  in  the  research. 

This  is  a  goal  with  which  I  think  there 
should  be  little,  if  any,  disagreement.  In 
this  connection,  it  is  my  imderstanding, 
as  indicated  by  the  staff  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  does  not  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  decided  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment. As  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, he  is  an  authority  on  such  mat- 
ters; and  I  welcome  his  support  for  this 
measure. 

Incidentally,  I  should  mention  that  16 
Senators  have  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment. In  addition  to  Senator  McIntyre, 
they  include  Senators  Bayh,  Brooke, 
Cranston,  Harris,  Hart,  Hughes,  Hum- 
phrey, Inouye,  Javits,  McGovern,  Mon- 
DALE,  Randolph,  Ribicoff,  Tunney,  and 

Wn,LlAMS. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
help  in  clarifying  national  policy  on 


DOD  contract.  The  present  DOD  policies 
in  this  regard  are  not  entirely  compre- 
hensive and  clear;  so  I  believe  this 
amendment  can  be  of  considerable  help 
to  DOD.  The  staff  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  was  helpful  in  obtaining  for 
us  copies  of  DOD  regulations  on  hxmian 
experimentation;  and  at  my  request  the 
Comptroller  General  also  made  a  survey 
and  siunmary  of  the  situation.  I  shall 
ask  that  the  material  they  provided  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  But  the  major  point  is 
that  the  regulations  are  not  entirely 
uniform  or  comprehensive  so  that  my 
amendment  should  prove  helpful  to  DOD 
in  establishing  clear  policies  on  human 
experimentation. 

The  substance  of  the  amendment  is 
simple.  Subsection  i  a  >  establishes  as  na- 
tional policy  that  Federal  funds  will  be 
used  for  human  experimentation  only 
when  the  participants  have  freely  vol- 
unteered after  being  fully  informed  of 
the  risks  involved.  This  subsection  ap- 
plies to  all  Government  agencies.  Sub- 
section <b)  applies  this  policy  to  the  De- 
fense Department.  It  says  that  DOD  can 
contract  for  research  on  human  beings 
only  when:  First,  it  is  essential  to  the 
national  defense;  second,  when  HEW  has 
indicated  whether  substantial  risk  of  se- 
rious injury  is  involved;  third,  when  the 
participants  have  been  fully  informed 
of  what  is  involved;  and  fourth,  when 
they  freely  volunteer  to  participate. 

To  summarize  my  remarks,  the  prob- 
lem of  human  experimentation  is  enor- 
mous. My  amendment  is  only  a  small, 
but  I  believe  significant,  step  to  move 
forward  on  this  front.  It  would  clarify 
national  policy  on  human  experimenta- 
tion. And  it  would  assist  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  implementing  that  pol- 
icy. 

I  am  convinced  it  would  be  of  great 
help  to  the  Defense  Department,  to  the 
institutions  which  perform  the  research, 
and  above  all,  it  would  help  protect  the 
human  rights  of  the  individuals  involved 
in  the  experiments. 

I  urge  each  Senator  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  at  my  request  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfiBce  studied  the  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  hiunan  beings  used 
in  medical  research  projects  under  DOD 
contracts.  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  wrote  me  summarizing 
the  GAO  findings,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Comptroller     General     of     the 
UNrrED  States, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  26, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Health,  Com- 
mittee  on   Labor   and   Public    Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  your  re- 
quest of  December  23,  1971,  and  discussions 
with  your  office,  we  obtained  documents  re- 
lating to  ...  tine  policy  of  the  Department 


of  Defense  on  the  subject  of  the  protection 
of  humans  used  In  medical  research  projects 
under  contract.  .  .  . 

Concerning  the  policy  on  the  subject  of 
the  protection  of  humans  used  In  medical 
research  projects,  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment advised  us  that  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment was  set  forth  in  Department  of 
Defense  Instruction  5030.29,  dated  May  12, 
1964.  The  Instruction,  which  Is  applicable  to 
all  components  of  the  Department  and  to  its 
contractors  or  grantees,  states  that : 

"The  Department  of  Defense  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  humans 
Involved  In  research  under  Its  sponsorship 
whether  this  Involves  Investigational  drugs 
or  other  hazards. 

•Each  Military  Department  will  establish 
within  the  office  of  its  Surgeon  General  a 
formal  Review  Board  of  professional  per- 
sonnel to  consider  each  research  proposal 
from  within  that  Military  Department  or 
from  its  contractors  or  grantees  which  may 
involve  the  use  of  human  subjects  In  the 
clinical  Investigation  of  new  drugs.  Before 
a  clinical  test  with  an  Investigational  drug 
may  be  performed  under  the  sponsorship  of 
a  Military  Department — 

"1.  the  plan  of  the  test  and  other  per- 
tinent details  must  be  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  Review  Board, 

"2.  the  Board  must  Indicate  its  approval, 
and 

"3.  the  approval  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
respective  Surgeon  General." 

With  the  exception  of  certain  reports  that 
were  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  case 
of  investigational  new  drugs,  no  procedures 
were  specified  in  the  Instruction  with  reg.ird 
to  the  tise  of  human  subjects  for  other  re- 
search purposes.  The  reports  to  be  filed  with 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  were  set 
forth  m  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
between  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  dated  February  1964,  which  con- 
tained the  procedures  to  be  followed  to  en- 
sure that  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended 
<21  C.S.C.  355).  and  the  regulations  issued 
under  the  act  are  fully  met. 

Although  the  instruction  appeared  to  be 
directed  prlmarly  toward  the  investigational 
use  of  drugs,  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  advised  us  that  the  Instruction  ap- 
plied to  all  medical  research  projects.  He 
stated  also  that  each  service  directed  Its  own 
research  projects  without  control  from  the 
Department. 

We  contacted  officials  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and  of  the 
Defense  Nuclear  Agency  ...  to  determine 
whether  they  had  any  Instructions  or  regu- 
lations that  were  applicable  to  the  use  of 
humans  in  medical  research  work  under  con- 
tract. The  officials  were  not  aware  of  any 
instructions  or  regulations,  other  than  the 
instructions  and  regulations  Implementing 
human  subjects  that  would  apply  to  con- 
tractors conducting  medical  research  for 
their  organizations. 

An  official  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  advised  us  that  the  .^ir  Force  did  not 
conduct  medical  research  under  contract. 
Officials  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  stated  that,  although  most  medical  re- 
search liad  been  conducted  In-house,  some 
had  been  performed  under  contract.  They 
stated  also  that,  when  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed under  contract,  they  must  be  satis- 
fied that  patient  consent  forms  will  be  used 
and  that  human  subjects  will  be  adequately 
protected  before  a  contract  Is  executed. 

An  official  of  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency 
advised  us  that,  although  the  Defense  Nu- 
clear Agency  did  not  have  any  contracts  for 
the  use  of  human  subjects  for  medical  re- 
search, the  following  language  had  been  In- 
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eluded  In  all  medical  contracts  after  August 
1971. 

"The  COR  I  Contracting  Officer's  Represent- 
ative) shall  be  Informed  In  writing  of  any 
project  plans  on  the  part  of  the  Contractor 
to  employ  new,  experimental,  and  Investiga- 
tional drujs  or  other  hazards  in  research  In- 
volving human  subjects,  and  such  experi- 
mentation shall  be  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Contracting  Officer  In  writing  prior  to 
the  prosecution  of  such  research.  Without 
the  concurrence  and  authorization  by  the 
Contracting  Officer  for  the  specified  drug  or 
other  hazard  involved,  such  research  shall 
not  be  performed.  (The  purpose  of  this  clause 
is  to  Insure  compliance  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  Instruction,  5030.29,  1964  May  12, 
entitled  'Investigational  Use  of  Drugs  or 
Other  Hazards  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense', a  copy  of  which  Is  furnished  to  the 
Contractor  with  this  Contract) ."  . . . 

We  plan  to  make  no  further  distribution  of 
this  report  unless  copies  are  specifically  re- 
quested, and  then  we  shall  make  distribution 
only  after  your  agreement  has  been  obtained 
or  public  announcement  has  been  made  by 
you  concerning  the  contents  of  the  report. 
We  trust  these  comments  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  staff  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, the  staff  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment contacted  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  inquire  about  their  policies  and 
procedures  regarding  human  experimen- 
tation. Attached  is  the  DOD  response,  in- 
cluding copies  of  applicable  regulations. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  in- 
formation be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Duiector  of 

Defense  and  Engineering, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  18.  1972. 
Mr.  Hyman  Fine, 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Comvxittee    on 
Armed  Services,  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ins;,  Washington,,  D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  Fine:    Enclosed  are  preliminary 
answers   to   your   questions   of    14  February 
1972.  We  hope  they  will  be  of  help  to  you. 
To  provide  full  answers  to  your  questions, 
particularly  number  1,  will  Involve  consider- 
able effort  for  us;   may  I  receive  from  you 
cot\flnnation  that  such  detail  Is  necessary-? 
Since  the  medical  field  is  somewhat  sensi- 
tive about  the  use  of  the  term  "guinea  pig" 
for  human  subjects.  I've  taken  the  liberty  to 
slightly  reword  your  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Ous  D.  Dorough. 
Deputy  Director,  {Research  &  Advanced 

Technology) . 
Attachments. 

Questions  and  Answers 
Queition  1.  Is  the  Defei\se  Depanment 
spending  any  money  or  asking  for  any  money 
for  research  purposes  which  would  u^e  mili- 
tary or  civilians  as  "experimental  subjects" 
in  medical  research  (include  all  funds  spent 
to  date.  broV:en  out  by  fiscal  year,  by  appro- 
priation, and  by  pro^Tam  and  project)? 

Ansircr:  The  answer  is  yes.  but  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  with  the  kind  of  detailed 
breakdown  your  request  will  require  con.sid- 
erable  collating  effort.  We  believe  the  dollar 
value  Is  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the 
total  medical  R&D.  A  very  common  area  of 
human  personnel  use  involves  studies  on  the 
medical  eSects  of  certain  military  environ- 
ments (high  performance  aircraft,  .subma- 
rines, and  other  climatic  and  luidcrv.arer 
environments ) .  Another  use  is  n\  the  final 


stages  of  development  of  vaccines  against 
Infectious  diseases. 

Question  2.  If  the  Defense  Department  is 
using,  or  should  plan  to  use  human  beings 
In  medical  research,  what  authority,  if  any. 
Is  necessary  for  them  to  undertake  such  re- 
search? Secretary  of  Defense  approval,  etc.? 
Is  Surgeon  General  or  anyone  in  HEW  in- 
volved? Is  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  involved? 

Answer:  The  authority  necessary  to  under- 
take research  varies  with  the  DoD  agency 
and  the  nature  of  the  research.  In  general 
it  requires  the  approval  of  a  major  labora- 
tory director  as  a  minimum,  and  more  com- 
monly requires  the  review  and  authority  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  a  Military  Depart- 
ment and  frequently  Is  restricted  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  a  Military  Depart- 
ment. 

The  main  guides  in  this  area  are  a  DoD 
Instruction  and  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
regulations  and  Instructions.  Copies  of  these 
are  enclosed. 

Tlie  Surgeon  General  and  HEW  are  defi- 
nitely Involved  In  all  research  pertaining  to 
the  investigational  use  of  new  drugs.  This  is 
a  result  of  an  interagency  agreement,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  enclosed. 

As  far  as  we  can  tell  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  is  not  directly  Involved 
In  any  DoD  research  with  human  volunteers, 
unless  the  research  itself  has  an  environ- 
mental implication. 

Question  3.  What  information  Is  given  to 
those  who  may  participate  in  such  research 
as  "experimental  subjects"?  Are  they  fully 
iiLformed  as  to  all  of  the  risks  or  possible 
consequences  of  the  testing  on  themselves? 

Ansrcer:  Informed  consent  is  a  primary 
ethical  and  legal  requirement  for  all  DoD 
use  of  human  volunteers.  The  enclosed  in- 
structions and  regulations  describe  this  in 
some  detail.  We  will  provide  amplifying  In- 
formation if  you  so  desire. 

Question  4.  What  controls  exist  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  ascertain  the  needs 
for  these  projects,  the  Impact  on  the  patients, 
and  the  adherence  to  accepted  medical 
standards  for  the  programs? 

Answer:  The  most  important  control  does 
not  exist  In  any  regulation  or  bureaucratic 
procedure.  It  exists  in  the  Integrity  and  eth- 
ical standards  of  the  physicians  charged  with 
conducting  and  supervising  such  research. 

No  regulation  requires  that  the  principal 
Investigator  and  his  professional  co-workers 
be  the  first  humans  to  receive  a  new  vaccine 
or  explore  a  new  part  of  an  acceleration  pro- 
file, but  they  usually  axe. 

The  formal  controls  are  outlined  In  the  en- 
closed documents,  but  we  will  provide  you 
with  amplifying  information  if  you  so  desire. 

Question  5.  Are  there  different  standards 
applied  to  military  personnel  than  to  civil- 
ians? 

Answer:  In  terms  of  supervision,  volun- 
teering. Informed  consent,  freedom  to  termi- 
nate, there  is  no  difference  between  military 
and  civilian  standards. 

Professioi'.als  and  technicians  In  the 
Armed  Forces  traditionally  have  voluntarily 
accepted  higher  degrees  of  risk  to  obtain 
vital  information,  than  would  be  regarded 
as  appropriate  to  ask  of  civilian  volun.eers. 
Examples  are  the  Army  Yellow  Fever  Volun- 
teers. Colonel  W.  R.  Lovelace  (MC)  U.S.  Air 
Force-High  Altitude  Parachute  Research  in 
World  War  II  and  Lt.  Carter  Collins,  MSC 
USN  centrifuge  demonstration  that  meti 
could  tolerate  the  G  forces  of  reentry  from 
.space. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  Between 
the  Department  op  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  Concerning  Investigational  Use 
or  Drugs  by  the  Department  op  Depense 

background 
Section  505(a)   of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug 
und  Codmetic  Act.  as  amended  by  Section  104 
of  P.L.  87-781   76  Stat.  784,  21  U.S.C.  Sec.  355, 


(1962  Supp.)  established  new  procedures  for 
the  approval  required  before  the  new  drug 
can  be  Introduced  into  Interstate  commerce 
Section  355(1)  of  Title  21,  United  States  Code 
(1962  Supp.)  establishes  exemptions  from 
the  new  approval  procedures  for  drugs  which 
will  be  used  only  for  manufacture  of  other 
drugs  or  for  investigational  purposes.  That 
section  establishes  the  general  basis  for 
exemption  and  provides  that^the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  give  effect  to  the 
general  guidance  of  the  statute. 

On  January  8, 1963,  the  Secretary  published 
the  regulations  In  28  Federal  Register  179 
(1963) ;  the  regulations  will  eventually  appear 
in  Title  21,  Part  130,  Section  130.3  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  These  regula- 
tions establish  the  procedure  and  prescribe 
the  necessary  forms  to  be  filed  In  order  to 
exempt  drugs  to  be  used  only  for  Investiga- 
tional purposes  from  the  approval  procedures 
of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 


Tlie  purpose  of  this  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding is  to  state  the  procedures  that 
will  be  followed  by  the  Departments  of  De- 
fense and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
Insure  that  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  in- 
vestigational drug  regulations  Issued  under 
that  Act  are  fuUy  met  without  jeopardizing 
or  Impeding  the  requirements  of  national 
security  or  the  requirements  of  Federal  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  such  use  of  drugs. 

Tlie  Surgeon  General  of  each  Military  De- 
partment has  established  within  his  office  a 
formal  "Review  Board"  which  carefully  con- 
siders each  research  proposal  from  Its  own 
agency  or  from  outside  contractors  which 
may  Involve  the  use  of  human  subjects  in 
the  clinical  Investigation  of  new  drugs.  Each 
"Review  Board"  Is  staffed  with  professional 
people  capable  of  performing  competent  re- 
view of  such  research  proposals  to  Insure  ade- 
quate protection  of  human  subjects.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  assumes  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  protection  of  humans  in- 
volved In  research  imder  Its  sponsorship 
whether  this  involves  Investigational  drugs 
or  other  hazards. 

Before  a  clinical  test  may  be  performed 
with  an  investigational  drug,  tlie  plan  of  the 
test  and  other  pertinent  details  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  "Review  Board." 
the  Board  must  indicate  Its  approval,  and 
the  approval  must  be  confirmed  by  the  ap- 
propriate Surgeon  General. 

AGREEBffENT 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  agree  that  the  following  pro- 
codure  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act: 

1.  Clinical  investigations  that  are  classified 
for  reasons  of  national  security  will  not  re- 
quire the  filing  of  a  formal  "Claim  for  Ex- 
emption" to  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Approval  of  the  test 
by  the  appropriate  Review  Board  and  Sur- 
geon General  will  automatically  exempt  the 
drug  being  employed  from  the  application 
of  the  new  drug  section  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  during  the  Investigational 
study.  The  Department  of  Defense  will  report 
to  FDA  findings  associated  with  such  studies 
which  FDA  should  be  aware  of  in  order  to 
make  a  sound  evaluation  of  nonclassified 
studies  proposed  on  the  same  or  similar 
drugs.  Additionally,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  discuss  its  classified  Investigations 
of  driigs  periodically  with  FDA  personnel 
who  have  proper  security  clearance. 

2.  In  the  case  of  non-classified  security  re- 
search programs  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  conducted  within  its 
research  facilities  or  for  the  Department 
upon  contract,  copies  of  the  request  for  ap- 
proval submitted  to  the  appropriate  DOD 
Review  Board,  the  Review  Board's  evaluation 
and  approval,  and  notice  of  approval  by  the 
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appropriate  Surgeon  General  will  be  filed  with 
the  PDA  as  the  claim  for  exemption  for  the 
investigational  drug. 

3  When  the  Department  of  Defense  per- 
forms clinical  tests  upon  new  drugs  being 
sponsored  by  the  pharmaceutical  Industry, 
the  ordinary  claim  for  exemption  (Form  1571 
of  the  investigational  Drug  Regulations)  will 
be  filed  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. ,    „ 

ANTHONY    J.    CELEBREZZK, 

The  Secretary  o/  Health,  Education,  and 
welfare. 

Cyrus  Vance, 
The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
February  18.  1964. 

Questions 

1.  Is  the  Defense  Department  spending 
any  money  or  asking  for  any  money  for  re- 
search purposes  which  would  use  military 
or  civilians  as  "guinea  pigs"  In  medical  re- 
search (Include  all  funds  spent  to  date,  bro- 
ken out  by  fiscal  year,  by  appropriation,  and 
by  program  and  project)? 

2.  If  the  Defense  Department  Is  using,  or 
should  plan  to  use  human  beings  in  medical 
research,  what  authority,  if  any,  is  necessary 
for  them  to  undertake  such  research?  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  approval,  etc.?  Is  Surgeon 
General  or  anyone  in  HEW  involved?  Is  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  Involved? 

3.  What  information  Is  given  to  those  who 
may  participate  in  such  research  as  "guinea 
pigs"?  Are  they  fully  informed  as  to  all  of 
the  risks  or  possible  consequences  of  the  test- 
ing on  themselves? 

4.  What  controls  exist  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  ascertain  the  needs  for 
these  projects,  the  Impact  on  the  pa- 
tients, and  the  adherence  to  accepted  medi- 
cal  standards   for   the   programs? 

5.  Are  there  different  standards  applied  to 
mUltary  personnel  than  to  civilians? 

Research    and     Development — Use     of 
Volunteers  as  Subjects  of  Research 
Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  26, 1962. 

1.  PURPOSE 

These  regulations  prescribe  policies  and 
procedures  governing  the  use  of  volunteers 
as  subjects  In  Department  of  the  Army  re- 
search. Including  research  In  nuclear,  bio- 
logical, and  chemical  warfare,  wherein 
human  beings  arc  deliberately  exposed  to 
unusual  or  potentially  hazardous  conditions. 
These  regulations  are  applicable  worldwide, 
wherever  volunteers  are  used  as  subjects  In 
Department  of  the  Army  research. 

2.  definition 

For  the  purpose  of  these  regulations,  un- 
usual and  potentially  hazardous  conditions 
are  those  which  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  involve  the  risk,  beyond  the  normal  call 
of  duty,  of  privation,  discomfort,  distress, 
pain,  damage  to  health,  bodily  harm,  physi- 
cal Injury,  or  death. 

3.  e.xemptions 

The  following  categories  of  activities  and 
investigative  programs  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  these  regulations: 

a.  Research  and  nonresearch  programs, 
tasks,  and  tests  which  may  Involve  Inherent 
occupational  hazards  to  health  or  exposure 
of  personnel  to  potentially  hazardous  situ- 
ations encotintered  as  part  of  training  or 
other  normal  duties,  e.g.,  flight  training, 
Jtimp  training,  marksmanship  training, 
ranger  training,  fire  drills,  gas  drills,  and 
handling  of  explosives. 

b.  That  portion  of  human  factors  research 
which  involves  normal  training  or  other  mili- 
tary duties  as  part  of  an  experiment,  where- 
in disclosure  of  experimental  conditions  to 
participating  personnel  would  reveal  the  arti- 
ficial nature  of  such  conditions  and  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  Investigation. 

c.  Ethical  medical  and  clinical  investiga- 
tions involving  the  basic  disease  process  or 


new  treatment  procedures  conducted  by  the 
Army  Medical  Service  for  the  benefit  of 
patients. 

4.    BASIC   principles 

Certain  basic  principles  must  be  observed 
to  satisfy  moral,  ethical,  and  legal  concepts. 
These  are — 

o.  Voluntary  consent  Is  absolutely  e.ssen- 
tlal. 

(1)  The  Volunteer  will  have  legal  capacity 
to  give  consent,  and  must  give  consent  freely 
without  being  subjected  to  any  force  or 
duress.  He  must  have  sufficient  understand- 
ing of  the  implications  of  his  participation 
to  enable  him  to  make  an  informed  decision, 
so  far  as  such  knowledge  does  not  compromise 
the  experiment.  He  will  be  told  as  much  of 
the  nature,  duration,  and  ptorpose  of  the  ex- 
periment, the  method  and  means  by  which 
it  Is  to  be  conducted,  and  the  Inconveniences 
and  hazards  to  be  expected,  as  will  not  in- 
validate the  results.  He  will  be  fully  Informed 
of  the  effects  upon  his  health  or  person 
which  may  possibly  come  from  his  pari  iripa- 
tion  in  the  experiment. 

(2)  The  consent  of  the  volunteer  will  be 
in  writing.  A  docxunent  setting  forth  sub- 
stantially the  above  requirements  will  be 
signed  by  the  voUmteer  In  the  presence  of 
at  least  one  witness  not  Involved  in  the  re- 
search study  who  will  attest  to  such  signa- 
ture In  writing. 

(3)  The  responsibility  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  the  consent  rests  upon  each  per- 
son who  initiates,  directs,  or  conducts  the 
experiment.  It  is  a  personal  responsibility 
which  may  not  be  delegated. 

b.  The  number  of  volunteers  used  will  be 
kept  at  a  minimum  consistent  with  c  below. 

c.  The  experiment  must  be  such  as  to  con- 
tribute significantly  to  approved  research 
and  have  reasonable  prospects  of  yielding 
militarily  Important  results  essential  to  an 
Army  research  program  which  are  not  ob- 
tainable by  other  methods  ot  means  of  study. 

d.  The  experiment  will  be  conducted  so  as 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  physical  and  mental 
suffering  and  Injury. 

e.  No  experiment  will  be  conducted  If 
there  Is  any  reason  Inherent  to  the  nature 
of  the  experiment  to  believe  that  death  or 
disabling  Injury  will  occur. 

/.  The  degree  of  risk  to  be  taken  will  never 
exceed  that  determined  to  be  required  by  the 
urgency  or  importance  of  the  Army  program 
for  which  the  experiment  is  necessary. 

g.  Proper  preparations  wUl  be  made  and 
adequate  facilities  provided  to  protect  the 
volunteer  against  all  foreseeable  possibUitles 
of  Injxiry.  disability,  or  death. 

h.  The  experiment  wUl  be  conducted  only 
by  sclentlficaUy  qualified  persons.  The  high- 
est degree  of  skill  and  care  wUl  be  required 
during  all  stages  of  the  experiment  of  per- 
sons who  conduct  or  engage  In  the  experi- 
ment. 

j.  The  volunteer  will  be  Informed  that  at 
any  time  during  the  course  of  the  experi- 
ment he  will  have  the  right  to  revoke  his 
consent  and  withdraw  from  the  experiment, 
without   prejudice   to   himself. 

j.  Volunteers  will  have  no  physical  or 
mental  diseases  which  wlU  make  the  proposed 
expverlment  more  hazardous  for  them  than 
for  normal  healthy  persons.  This  determina- 
tion will  be  made  by  the  project  leader  with, 
if  necessary,  competent  medical  advice. 

k.  The  scientist  in  charge  will  be  prepared 
to  terminate  the  experiment  at  any  stage  if 
he  has  probable  cause  to  believe,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  good  faith,  superior  skill,  and 
careful  judgment  required  of  him.  that  con- 
tinuation is  likely  to  result  In  Injury,  dls- 
abUity.  or  death  to  the  volunteer. 

;.  Prisoners  of  war  will  not  be  used  under 
any  circumstances. 

5.  additional  safeguards 

As  added  protection  for  volunteers,  the 
foMowin^-  safeguards   will   be   provided: 

a.  A  physician  approved  by  The  Surgeon 
General  will  be  responsible  for  the  meiHcal 
care  of  volunteers.  The  physician  may  or  may 


not  be  the  project  leader  but  will  have  au- 
thority to  terminate  the  experiment  at  any 
time  that  he  laelieves  death,  injury,  or  bodily 
harm    is    likely    to    result. 

b.  AU  apparatus  and  instruments  necessary 
to  deal  with  likely  emerteucy  situations  will 
be  available. 

c.  Required  medical  treatment  and  hos- 
pitalization will  be  provided  for  all  casual- 
ties. 

d.  The  physician  in  charge  will  have  con- 
sultants available  to  htm  on  short  notice 
throughout  the  expermient  who  are  com- 
petent to  advise  or  assist  with  complications 
which   can   be   anticipated. 

6.  APPROVAL  to  CONDUCT  EXPERIMENT 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  head  of 
each  major  command  and  other  agency  to 
submit  to  The  Surgeon  General  a  written 
proposal  for  studies  which  come  within  the 
purview  of  this  directive  The  proposal  will 
include  for  each  study  the  name  of  the  per- 
son to  be  in  charge,  name  of  the  prc^wsed 
attending  physician,  and  ihe  detailed  plan 
of  the  experiment.  The  Surgeon  General  will 
review  the  proposal  and  forward  it  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations  on  mediral 
aspects  to  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment for  approval.  When  a  proposal  per- 
tains to  research  with  nuclear,  biological,  or 
chemical  agents,  the  Chief  of  Research  and 
Development  will  submit  the  proposal,  to- 
gether with  The  Surgeon  General's  review,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  approval.  No 
research  with  nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical 
agents  using  volunteers  will  be  undertaken 
without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

7.    CIVILIAN    employees 

When  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  volunteer  under  this  pro- 
gram, the  following  instructions  will  be 
obser%"ed : 

a.  Any  dxity  as  a  volunteer  performed 
during  the  employee's  regularly  scheduled 
tour  of  dtity  will  be  considered  as  construc- 
tive duty  for  which  straight  time  rates  are 
payable.  Time  spent  in  connection  with  an 
experiment  outside  the  employee's  regularly 
scheduled  tour  will  be  considered  as  volun- 
tary overtime  for  which  no  payment  may  be 
made  nor  compensatory  time  granted.  Tbe 
employee  will  be  so  informed  before  accep- 
tance of  his  volunteer  services. 

b.  Claims  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  because  of  disability  or  death  result- 
ing from  an  employee's  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  experiments,  will  include  a  citation 
to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  4503 
as  the  Department  of  the  Army  authority  for 
the  use  of  sucli  volunteer  services. 

c.  All  questions  concerning  hours  of  duty, 
pay.  leave,  compensation  claims,  or  applica- 
tion of  other  civilian  personnel  regulations 
to  volunteer  employees  will  be  presented 
through  channels  to  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Personnel,  ATTN:  OSoe  of  Civi'.lan 
Personnel. 

8.    implementing    INSTRUCTIONS 

Heads  of  major  comm.<\nds  and  other  agen- 
cies will  issue  necessary  Implementing  In- 
structions to  subordinate  lums.  Copies  of 
Implementing  instructions  will  be  furnished 
to  the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development. 

I  Appendix  | 
Lfcal  Implications 
The  following  opinions  of  The  Ji'.dge  .Ad- 
vocate General  furnish  specific  guidance  for 
all  participants  In  research  usii.g  volunteers: 

1.  Authority.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  authorized  to  condvtc:  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  including  the  procure- 
ment of  services  that  are  needed  for  these 
programs  (10  U.S.C.  45U3).  The  Secrr-t.irj- 
has  the  authority  to  "assign  derail  and  pre- 
scribe the  duties"  of  both  members  of  the 
."Vrmv  and  civilian  per  or.nel  ilO  T' •^  C 
3012"(e)  I. 

2.  Military  porsonnel   and   Dop.\rinien'    of 
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the  Army  civilian  employees.  Compensation 
for  the  disability  or  death  of  a  civilian  em- 
ployee resulting  from  personal  injury  or  dis- 
ease proximately  caused  by  his  employment 
is  payable  under  the  Federal  Employees  Com- 
pensation Act  (39  Stat.  742  et  seq.),  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  751  et  seq  » .  regardless 
of  whether  his  employment  was  of  a  haz- 
ardous nature.  The  amount  and  type  of  dis- 
ability compensation  or  other  benefits  pay- 
able by  reason  of  the  death  or  di.^abllity  of 
a  member  of  the  Army  resulting  from  in- 
jury or  disease  incident  to  service  depends 
upon  the  Individual  status  of  each  member, 
and  Is  covered  by  various  provisions  of  law. 
It  may  be  stated  generally  that  imder  pres- 
ent laws  no  additional  rights  against  the 
Government  will  result  from  the  death  or 
disability  of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
participating  in  experiments  by  reason  of  the 
hazardous   nature   of   the   operations. 

3.  Private  citizens.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of 
voluntary  services  particularly  when  they 
may  provide  a  basis  for  a  future  claim 
against  the  Government.  (R.S.  3679.  as 
amended:  31  U.S.C.  665(b). 

4.  Use  of  appropriated  fvinds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  life  Insurance.  As  the  payment 
of  Insurance  premiums  on  the  life  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  Is 
a  form  of  compensation  which  is  not  cur- 
rently authorized,  payment  of  those  pre- 
miums Is  prohibited  (R.S.  1765;  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  v.  Bonwit,  87  F  2d 
764  (2d  Cir.  1937) ;  Canaday  v.  Guittcau,  86  P 
2d  303  (6th  Clr.,  1936);  24  Comp.  Gen.  648 
(1945)). 

5.  Contractor's  employees.  There  appears 
to  be  no  legal  objection  to  the  use  of  em- 
ployees of  contractors  In  research  and  de- 
velopment experiments.  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  contracting  officer  to  determine 
whether  the  terms  of  the  contract  are  suf- 
ficiently broad  to  permit  the  participation 
of  these  employees.  Generally,  benefits  to 
which  private  employees  may  become  en- 
titled by  reason  of  death  or  disability  result- 
ing from  their  employment  are  payable  un- 
der State  law  except  persons  covered  by  the 
survivors  insurance  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (49  Stat.  623.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  402)).  Reimbursement  of  the  em- 
ployer for  additional  costs  by  reason  of  this 
liability  of  his  employees  will  depend  upon 
the  terms  of  each  contract.  These  employees 
are  not  disqualified  from  prosecuting  claims 
against  the  Government  under  the  Federal 
Torts  Claim  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2671  et  seq..  see 
AR  25-70).  In  cost  reimbursement  type  re- 
search contracts  with  commercial  organiza- 
tions the  cost  of  maintaining  group  acci- 
dent and  life  Insurance  may  be  reimbursed 
to  the  contractor  (subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions) under  ASPR  15-205.16  provided  that 
the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  Procuring 
Activity  is  obtained  (APP  10-551 ) . 

6.  Irregular  or  fee-basis  employees.  Inter- 
mittent services  of  such  employees  are  au- 
thorized. (For  experts  and  consultants  see 
Sec  15,  Act  of  2  Aug.  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5 
use.  55a);  Sec.  501.  DoD  Appropriation  Act, 
1961  (74  Stat.  349);  note  APP  30-204.1.  CPR 
A7:  Sec  710  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960 
(64  Stat  819;  50  U.SC.  App.  2160);  and  for 
architects,  engineers,  and  other  technical 
and  professional  personnel  on  a  fee  basis, 
«ee  10  use.  4540.) .  Whether  these  employees 
can  be  detailed  or  assigned  to  the  proposed 
experiments  will  depend  upon  the  statutory 
authority  for  employment  and  the  provisions 
of  tlieir  employment  agreement  in  each  case. 
The  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act, 
\upTa.  in  all  probability  applies  with  respect 
to  these  Irregular  and  fee-basis  employees 
for  any  injury  or  dlsca.se  resulting  from  their 
employment,  although  a  final  determination 
in  such  cases  will  have  to  be  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employees  Compensation.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Subject  to  uch  restrictions 
and  limitations  as  may  appear  in  the  statu- 


tory authority  under  which  he  is  employed. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Government  may 
legally  bear  the  expense  of  premiums  upon 
the  life  of  an  irregular  or  fee-basis  employee 
whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  not  fixed  by 
law  or  regulations.  In  this  regard,  It  may 
be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  provide 
an  additional  allowance  to  the  employee  for 
financing  such  private  Insurance  arrange- 
ments as  he  may  wish  to  make  rather  than 
to  undertake  direct  negotiations  with  insur- 
ance carriers  for  the  desired  coverage. 

7.  Conclusion.  Subject  to  the  above  con- 
ditions. Armed  Forces  personnel  and  or  civil- 
laiis  on  duty  at  installations  engaged  in  re- 
search in  subject  fields  will  be  permitted  to 
actively  participate  In  all  phases  of  the 
program. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army: 
G.  H.  Decker. 
General.  United  States  Army. 

Chief  of  Staff. 
J.  C.  Lambekt, 
Major  General.  United  States  Army. 

The  Adjutant  General. 

Department  op  the  Navy, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  28,  1969. 

SECNAV   Instruction  3900.39. 

Prom:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

To:  Distribution  List. 

SubJ:  Use  of  volunteers  as  subjects  in  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Ref:(a)  Manual  of  the  Medical  Department 
Chapter  20,  Research  and  Development, 
Paragraph  20-8,  Use  of  Volunteers  In 
Hazardous  Experiments. 

End:  (1)  Sample  Human- Volunteer  Consent 
Document. 

1.  Purpose.  To  prescribe  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  gov- 
erning the  use  of  volunteer  subjects  In  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
(RDT&E)  conducted  by,  within,  or  for  the 
Naval  Establishment  wherein  human  beings 
are  experimentally  exposed  to  hazardous  con- 
dltlons  or  materials.  This  Instruction  does 
not  apply  to  the  use.  In  the  treatment  of 
Individual  patients,  of  drugs  approved  by  the 
Federal  Drug  Administration  for  Investiga- 
tional use  only.  It  does  apply  to  the  use  of 
investigational  drugs  under  an  approved 
RDT&E  project  or  task  In  a  volunteer  popu- 
lation of  healthy  persons  or  a  volunteer  pop- 
ulation of  patients  in  which  the  experimen- 
tal drug  testing  has  no  relationship  to  the 
cause  of  their  being  on  the  sick  list. 

2.  Background.  In  the  use  of  volunteers  as 
stibjects  in  hazardous  experimental  situa- 
tions, it  Is  obvious  that  military  R&D  com- 
manders, scientific  and  technical  program 
managers,  and  project  directors  have  special 
responsibilities  both  moral  and  legal  In  na- 
ture. It  has  long  been  recognized  that  hazard- 
ous experiments  utilizing  human  test  sub- 
jects are  absolutely  necessary  to  extend  the 
frontiers  of  medical  science,  aerospace  flight, 
and  undersea  e.xploration.  The  atrocities 
which  were  committed  against  human  beings 
during  the  Second  World  War  served  as  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  adoption  by  the  World 
Medical  Association  of  a  clearly  stated  code 
of  medical  ethics.  It  is  accepted  United 
States  national  and  Department  of  Defense 
policy  that  the  use  of  human  subjects  l>e 
based  upon  voliuUary.  informed  consent  and 
be  confined  to  experiments  or  tests  which  are 
neces-sary.  scientifically  sound,  and  reason- 
ably safe. 

3.  Definitions.  For  the  purpose  of  this  In- 
struction, hazardous  conditions  or  materials 
are  those  which  present  risk  of  privation,  dis- 
comfort, distress,  pain,  physical  or  mental 
injury,  or  death  greater  than  the  hazards  in- 
herent in  training  or  work  within  accepted 
occupational  parameters. 

4.  Policy.  Certain  basic  principles  must  be 
observed  to  satisfy  moral  and  legal  concepts. 
These  are: 

a.  Voluntary  consent  Is  essential. 

( 1  (   The    volunteer    must    have    legal    ca- 


pacity to  give  consent.  He  will  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  exercise  free  power  of  choice, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  element  of 
force,  deceit,  duress,  or  ulterior  form  of  con- 
straint or  coercion.  He  will  have  sufficient 
knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  matter  Involved  to  en- 
able him  to  make  an  understanding  and  en- 
lightened decision.  Such  knowledge  will  be 
provided  to  the  volunteer  In  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  compromise  the  experiment.  Thus 
he  will  be  told,  prior  to  acceptance  of  his 
consent,  the  nature,  approximate  duration, 
and  purpose  of  the  experiment;  the  method 
and  means  by  which  It  is  to  be  conducted; 
and  the  inconvlences  and  hazards  entailed — 
all  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  Invalidate  the 
results.  He  will  be  fully  informed  of  the  ef- 
fects upon  his  health  or  person  which  may 
possibly  result  from  his  participation  In  the 
experiment.  He  will  be  made  to  understand 
clearly  that,  at  any  time  during  the  course 
of  the  experiment,  he  will  have  the  right  to 
revoke  his  consent  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
experiment  without  prejudice  to  himself. 

(2)  The  document  of  consent  will  be  in 
writing,  setting  forth  the  above  requirements 
and  containing,  or  having  attached  and  ref- 
erenced, a  summary  of  the  Information  given 
to  the  volunteer  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
requirements.  It  shall  also  contain  a  state- 
ment by  the  volunteer  that  he  is  not  relying 
upon  any  Information  or  representation  not 
set  forth  In  the  document  of  consent  and 
that  his  consent  Is  given  as  an  exercise  of  free 
wUl,  without  any  force  or  duress  of  any  kind. 
The  document  will  be  signed  by  the  volun- 
teer— over  his  full  name;  his  rank,  rate, 
grade,  or  title;  and  his  date  of  birth — in  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  witness  who  is  not 
directly  involved  in  the  experiment  or  test 
and  who  will  attest  to  such  signature  in  writ- 
ing. Enclosure  (1)  provides  a  sample  of  an 
acceptable  volunteer  consent  doctmient,  the 
original  of  which  will  remain  in  the  records 
of  the  activity  conducting  the  RDT&E. 

(3)  The  responsibility  for  ascertaining  the 
validity  of  the  consent  rests  upon  the  person 
who  directs  the  experiment  or  test.  It  is  a 
personal  responsibility  which  may  not  t>e 
delegated. 

b.  The  number  of  volunteers  used  will  be 
kept  at  a  minimum  csonslstent  with  sample- 
size  requirements  necessary  for  scientifically 
valid  conclusions. 

c.  The  experiment  must  be  such  as  to  con- 
tribute to  an  approved  naval  RDT&E  project. 
In  addition,  the  experiment  or  test  should  be 
such  as  to  yield  fruitful  results  for  the  good 
of  society,  unobtainable  by  other  methods 
or  means  of  study,  and  not  random  and  un- 
necessary in  nature.  There  will  be  reasonable 
anticipation  that  the  results  will  Justify  the 
performance  of  the  experiment  or  test.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  experiments  and  tests  will  be 
based  upon  prior  study  or  experimentation 
and  designed  to  accomplish  this  objective.  All 
medical  experiment  or  experiments  involv- 
ing the  use  of  an  experimental  drug  should 
be  based  upon  the  results  of  animal  experi- 
mentation and  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  disease  or  other  problem  under 
study. 

d.  Tlie  experiment  or  test  will  be  con- 
ducted so  as  to  avoid  vmnecessary  physical 
or  mental  stre.ss.  No  experiment  or  test  will 
be  conducted  if.  upon  careful  consideration 
by  the  person  who  directs  the  experiment, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  death  or  dis- 
abling Injury  will  occur.  The  degree  of  risk 
to  be  taken  will  never  exceed  that  deter- 
mined to  be  Justifiable  by  the  humanitarian 
Importance  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the  experiment.  Proper  preparations  will  be 
made  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
physician,  knowledgeable  in  the  test  field, 
and  with  adequate  medical  facilities  and 
safety  equipment  being  provided  to  protect 
the  volunteer  against  the  possibilities  of  in- 
Jury,  disability,  or  death.  Adequate  and  com- 
plete medical  treatment  will  be  available  for 
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treatment   of   casualties.   The   physlclan-in-  mlnlstrative  and  coordination  action  wUl  be  (contractor    personnel,    military    personnel, 

charge  will  have  consultants,   available   on  assigned  to  the  Staff  Assistant  for  Medical  civil  service  personnel  or  a  mixture  thereof) 

short  notice,  who  are  competent  to  advise  or  and  Allied  Sciences.  or  at  contractor  facilities  when  the  human 

assist  with   tinexpected   complications.  (5)    The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  subjects  are  Government  employees,  either 

e.  The  experiment  or  test  will  be  directed  (Research  and  Development)  will  act  as  ap-  military  or  civilian. 

only  by  scientifically  qualified  persons  with  proving  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the  b.  Do  not  apply  to: 

a  high  degree  of  technical  and  professional  Navy.   Review   of  legal    aspects   wUl   be   ac-  (1)   Investigations    conducted    under    the 

competence  in  conducting  such  procedures,  comphshed  by  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advo-  provisions  of  AFRs  169-6  and  169-8. 

All  personnel  supervising  or  participating  in  cate  General.  (2)   RDT&E  that  Involves  inherent  cccupa- 

?uch  procedures  must  be  adequately  trained  6.  Management.  Since  the  use  of  volunteers  tional    hazards    to    health,    or    exposure    to 

to  oerform  their  duties  reliably  in  foresee-  in    experimental    or    test    situations    Is    an  potentially    uazardous    situations    si-ch    as 

able  circumstances.   The   highest   degree   of  integial  part  of  the  conduct  cf  the  RDT&E  those  encountered  in  training  or  otlier  dtities 

care  will  be  required  at  all  stages  of  the  ex-  Program  and  does  not  Involve  the  establish-  requiring   orders   for   regular   and   frequent 

oeriment  or  test.  nient  of  additional  manpower  billets,  action  performance  of  hazardous  duty:   for  exam- 

f  Volunteers  will  have  no  physical  or  men-  on  such  requests,  including  coordination  of  pie:   flight  training,  jump  training,  pressure 

tal' diseases  which  will  make  the  proposed  manpower  aiid  legal  aspects,  wiU  be  through  chamber    Indoctrination,    and    handlmg    of 

exnerlment  more  hazardous  for  them  than  the  RDT&E  chain  of  command.  explosives,  etc. 

for  normal   healthy   persons.   This   determi-  7.  Implementation.  Addressees  are  author-  (3)   The   human   engineering    porticiis   of 

nation  will  be  made  by  the  experiment  or  test  ized  to  take  such  action  as  Is  necessary  to  a  research   project  when  they   involve  only 

director  on  the  basis  of  competent  medical  assure    compliance    with    this    Instruction  hazards  encountered  in  r.ormal   training  or 

"^  ,  g  throughout  the  Naval  EsUblishment.  other  normal  military  duties  and  when  dis- 

g  The  experiment  or  test  director,  or  his  John  W.  Warner,  closure  of  the  research  conditions  would  de- 
acting  subordmate.  will  exercise  careful  Judg-  under  secretary  of  the  >;avy.  feat    the    purpose    of    the    inv^tigauon    b> 

ment    superior  skill,  and  good  faith  at  all                                          revealing  the  artificial  nature  of  the  exper.- 

times  during  the  course  of  the  experiment  [Sample  form)  ment.                                                             ,,.     ,„ 

or  test.  The  director  will  terminate  the  pro-  Aphh.  28.  1969.  '4)    Experiments    using    human    subjects 

cedure  at  any  stage  If  It  is  likely  that  con-  ,„^,^^^  ^o  Participate  Volvntari^t   ik  a  '^*L"/i"S  aU  ^  thT'fol^'^nrcriterU 

tinuation  will  result  In  injury,  disability,  or  r^karch.  Okvei^pm^tt,  Ttex,  or  Evalva-  '^^f^.  ^-^ra^^wnductedm  the  usual  ami 

death  to  a  volunteer.  During  the  course  of  an  _,„„   (RDT   a.  E^   Pkocedttre  '    '         ^          conauciea  lu  wie  uouai  »iu 

experiment  or  test,  a  volunteer  shall  be  at  ""^   '^•°-^-  *  ^•'   P»«^^'  blent  envu^nment  of  the  laboratory,  o.l.ce.  .r 

libTrtv  to  revoke  or  withhold  his  consent  and                                                            ^^ '-»  moderate  weather  outdoors. 

to  withdraw,  without  prejudice  to  himself.  1.  I  hereby  volunteer  to  participate  as  a  (b)   They  involve  only  the  app.icatioii  to 

from  the  experiment  or  test,  or  from  a  por-  subject   in  a  RDT&E  procedure   being  con-  the  subject  of  stimuli  to  the  communlcauon 

tion  thereof.  New  dangers  and  adverse  devel-     ducted  under  Element  No Project  No.  senses  (sight,  hearing,  touch,  and  smell)   at 

opments   arising   dtirlng   the  course   of   the      Work  Unit  Title  " which  has  energy  levels  and  durations  known  to  be  weJ 

experiment  or  test,  about  which  the  volunteer     been  approved  by (sponsoring  com-  within  commonly  experienced  and  tolerated 

has  not  been  briefed  or  warned,  shall  be  re-  mand).  I  understand  that  the  adequacy  of  ranges.                      .,,.,.,          ^ 

ported  to  the  volunteer  in  a  timely  manner  safety   measures   has   been   certified   by   the  (c)   They  do  not  involve  the  planned  ap- 

unless  such  communication  would  pose  an  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  plication  of  unusual  or  known  to  be  barmlul 

immediate  threat  to  his  safety  that  authority  to  use  human  volunteers  has  physical  or  chemical  energy  to  .he  subject. 

h  Prisoners  of  vwr  wlU  not  be  used  under  been  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  such  as  noise,  vibration,  barometric  pressure 

any  circumstances  2.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  the  proce-  alterations,  deceleration  or  accelerati  .r.    !ri- 

5.  Procedures,  a.   The  experiment  or  test  dures  have  been  explained  to  me  as  follows:  mersion  in  water,  chemical  agenti.  or  arvz-. 

director  will  prepare  a  written  request  for  ap-  (See  attached  summary.)  etc.                                                           .     ^          , 

proval  of  the  use  of  volunteers  in  any  pro-  3.  In  making  my  decision  to  volunteer.  I'       (d)  They  do  not  involve  unusual  physical 

posed  procedure  coming  within  the  purview  am  not  relying  upon  any  information  or  rep-  exertion  or  application  of  force  by  the  sub- 

of  this  Instruction.  The  request  will  include  resentatlon  not  set  forth  In  this  document.  Ject. 

the  names  of  the  director  and  the  conduct-  or  attached  summary.  My  consent  is  given  as  (e)    The  experimental  envircr.ments  ha'  e 

ing  activity  and  the  identity  of  the  responsl-  an  exercise  of  free  will,  without  any  force  or  no  ground  safety  hazards,  such  as  electrical 

ble  supporting  medical  activity.  It  will  speak  duress  of  any  kind.  I  understand  that  my  shock,  sharp  objects,  slippery  floors,  or  cb- 

approprUtely  to  the  principles  of  policv  guid-  consent  to  participate  does  not  constitute  a  stacles  not  readily  visible, 

ance  expressed   in  paragraph  4  of  this  In-  release  from  any  possible  future  liability  by  (f)   Have    no    combinaticn    of    c-inri::-      < 

struction   The  request  will  enclose  a  plan  of  the  United  States  attributable  to  the  experl-  which  are  expected  to  produce  any  of  the  ad- 

the  experiment  or  test  consistent  with  se-  rnents.  verse  effects  covered  in  paragraph  la. 

curlty  requirements.                                                      Signed:   2.  obtaining  voluntary  ionsent 

b.  The  request  will  be  forwarded  via  (1)  the  (Typed  name,  rank,  rate,  or  grade)  ^    ^^^  principal   investigator  must  insure 

appropriate  mUitary  chain  of  command:   (2)          ^^5^^^'.'*'' "  that  the  volunteer  (or  the  person  acting  lo, 

the  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;          wiinessea. .- .- ronacitv  to  consent    is 

(3)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel/Comman-  (Not  directly  Involved  in  test)  ab^  to  exercise  true  freedom  of  choi^  with - 

dant  of  the  Marine  Corns    or  both    as  an-         Approved: —  (Test  Director) .  able  to  exercise  true  freedom  01  cnoice  witn 

aani  01   tne  marine  v^orps.  or   ooin.  as  ap-             ff                           ^.^^^  overt  or  hidden  perauabion.  and  if  fiiilv 

proprtote;  and  (4)  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera-  i,,fr.riv>«.rt    -rhP   fiu>t  that  a   meiiber   of   tiie 

tlons  (DCNO(DEV) )  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Am  Force.  Ar„T,S^orc^  is  it^  t^an  2!  ^?ars  of  a«  doe! 

Navy  (ASN  (R&D))  Washington.  D.C..  August  28. 1959.  Armed  Forces  is  ess  tha^  21  jears  01  age  aoe;. 

(1)  T^e  ^?&E  chain  of  command  en-  Research  akd  Dkvei.opment-Us.  or  Volvn-  ""V'""''''  ""'^  ''^^  ^'^''''  '"'  ''^'"^  =' "" 
dorsements  are  to  be  directed  primarily  to  «krs  in  Aekospack  Research  P°b  Before  a  volunteer  (or  the  person  acting 
the  technical  soundness  and  program  Im-  (Tliis  regulation  establishes  the  policy  and  j^r  him)  is  permitted  to  give  his  consent  tlie 
pwtance  of  the  experiment  or  test  for  which  assigns  the  responsibility  for  using  volunteer  investigator  must  give  him  an  accurate  ex- 
the  use  of  human  volunteers  Is  proposed.  test  subjects  in  aerospace  research,  develop-  p,^nation  of  the  rwearch  studv  that  he  can 

(2)  The  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  ment,  test  and  evaluation  (RDT&E).  It  ap-  ^,^^  ^j^^  understand.  The  explanation  shall 
Surgery,    will    direct    his    endorsement    spe-  plies  to  the  use  of  humans  in  studies  con-  jjQdude  at  least  ■ 

cifically  to  the  degree  of  hazard  inherent  in  ducted  In  facilities  where  the  subjects  are  j.   .pj^^  purpose    nature    and  duration  of 

the  test,  the  adequacy  of  safety  measures,  the  Government  employees  and   where  there  is  ^^^    studv           •■^^■ 

adequacy  of  medical  supervision  and  support,  a  risk  of  health  damage.)  ,2,  ^^^  methods  and  means  bv  which  the 

and  the  adequacy  of  the  human-volunteer  j     application   or  this   regulation  studv  wiU  be  conducted. 

''*?3T*T^'f*^hi?f*^  Nata,"pp;^nn.i  r<.m  The  provisions  of  thls  regulation:  (3i    Foreseeable    inconveniences,    hazards. 

manda^  of^hi   M.HnI    rnrrff^u?   Hi^?  a.  Apply   to  RDT&E  pr<^edures  in  which  and  effects  upon  the  volunteers  health  that 

rhrT^VctlvfenrrseLnrs^n*;  artS  ht.man'LbJects  are  useS  and  In  which  there  could  Result  from  his  participation   in   the 

l^rTnefrertln'?  ^^'^^l-'f^/.^^:^  ^e^T^^.T^V'^Z':^^'^^^?^.^  ^'^TrTn^ldentlflcation  of  any  parts  of  the 

C^  ev^rimin^f  «,^h^^Tnd  ?«  nt^^  «*on   Of  privacv.  surrender  of  autonomy  or  test  program  that  neither  the  volunteer  nor 

a^vL^^^Tl^^  ^nnin^„r.  death.  Such  t^sia  usually  are  conducted  to  the  individual  conducting  the  test  cAn  stop 

(^%^  ^hier  ^f  N.v^,^Ett?«n«  ,  TV-NO  determine  either  the  level  of  human  toler-  Immediately. 
(dU)  )  WIU  ^e«  hll  en^rJ^ment  *^2»e  *"«=«  Performance  for  a  condition  that  may  c.  The  volunteer  (or  the  person  acting  for 
validity  of  the  requirement  for  doing  the  ^  Imposed  by  Air  Pbrce  operations  or  the  him)  must  give  his  consent  in  writing  as 
experiment;  the  adequacy  of  the  certification  adequacy  of  equipment  designed  for  human  shown  by  attachment  1;  when  a  person  is 
by  BUMED  on  pertinent  medical  aspects;  the  "■*  l^**  *^^  80-14) .  This  Includes  tests  and  acting  for  the  volunteer,  the  wording  will  be 
approved  utilization  of  personnel  in  '  the  experiments  conducted  within  a  Federal  Gov-  appropriately  modified.  He  must  sign  the  con- 
manner  proposed;  and  the  statement  of  pro-  ernment  installation  or  facility  regardless  of  sent  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  witness 
gram  needed  by  the  sponsoring  command.  Ad-  the   composition  of  the   Investigating   team  who  will  then  attest  to  the  volunteer's  sig- 
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nature  by  signing  in  the  place  provided.  In 
addition,  the  investigator  who  advised  of 
possible  consequences  mtist  also  sign  the  con- 
sent In  the  presence  of  the  same  witness. 

3.  Use  of  Volunteers  in  RDT&E.  The  foUow- 
n\g  criteria  apply  to  all  RDT&E  efToris  which 
involve  volunteers  as  subjects: 

a.  All  necessary  preliminary  tests  with  lab- 
oratory animals  and  human  simulators  must 
have  been  conducted  and  evaluated  before  a 
human  subject  Is  used.  Hazardous  research 
that  uses  voliuiteers  will  be  performed  only 
to  validate  important  data  essential  to  a 
project,  development,  system  or  Air  Force 
mission. 

b.  Research  studies  using  volunteers  will 
be  conducted  to  avoid  all  ininecessary  physi- 
cal or  mental  discomfort.  Before  the  Investi- 
gation or  test  begins,  a  physician  will  con- 
duct, and  record  such  examinations  and 
evaluations  of  the  volunteer  as  his  profes- 
sional Judgment  dictates.  Permanent  records 
of  these  examinations  will  be  maintained  as 
part  of  the  project  record,  as  required  In 
AFR  161-2,  and  also  In  the  volunteers  DD 
Form  722,  "Health  Record." 

c.  A  physician,  other  than  the  principal 
Investigator  will  be  designated  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  professional  care  and  safety  of 
the  volunteer  during  the  project.  This  physi- 
cian will  not  be  involved  in  the  research  or 
test  in  any  way  other  than  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  the  life  and  health  of  the  volunteer. 
This  physician  or  the  Investigators  may 
terminate  the  study  at  any  time. 

d.  The  volunteer,  at  any  time,  has  the 
right  to  revoke  his  consent  and  withdraw 
from  the  experiment  without  prejudice.  The 
volunteer  must  be  fully  informed  of  these 
facts  and  procedures. 

e.  Before  being  a  subject  of  RDTc&E,  the 
consent  of  the  volunteer,  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative, must  be  obtained  and  placed  in 
the  records  of  the  project.  (See  attachment 
1.) 

f.  If  the  volunteer  has  taken  medication 
or  received  medical  or  dental  treatment  since 
last  used  as  a  subject.  It  is  mandatory  that 
he  Inform  the  principal  Investigator  and  the 
physician  of  this  fact  before  the  conduct  of 
the  next  experiment. 

g.  For  each  RDT&E  project,  the  Laboratory 
or  Test  Director  and  a  physician  mvist  ex- 
amine a  protocol  submitted  by  the  project' 
task  scientist  to  determine: 

(1)  The  necessity  to  use  volunteers. 

(2)  The  safety  precautions. 

(3)  The  protective  measures. 

(4)  The  adequacy  of  medical  surveillance. 
Both  the  Laboratory  or  Test  Director  and 

a  physician  will  sign  a  certification  attest- 
ing to  the  above  conditions.  These  docu- 
ments will  become  permanent  records  in  the 
RDT&E  protocol. 

4.    COMMAND    RESrO.N.s:BILITlES 

a.  Major  commands  will  establish  suit- 
able procedures  to  Insure  compliance  with 
the  policies  stated  in  this  regulation. 

b.  Laboratory  conimanders  will  approve 
or  disapprove  all  RDT&E  protocols  Involv- 
ing the  use  of  volunteer  subjects  and  are 
rcBponslble  for  basing  this  decision  upon 
appropriate  medical  review  and  advice. 

S.     PUBLICATIONS     PERTAINING     TO     HUMAN 
VOLUNTEERS 

All  printed  papers  or  articles  reporting 
research  In  which  volunteer  subjects  ar« 
used  will  contain  the  following  footnote: 
"The  voluntary  Informed  consent  of  the  sub- 
jects used  In  this  research  was  obtained  In 
accordance  with  AFR  80-33. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
John  D.  Rtan, 
General,  USAF,  Chief  of  Staff. 
John  F.  Rash, 
Colonel,  VSAF,  Director  of  Administration. 


August  28,  1969. 
Volunteer's  Consent 
Subject:  Consent  of  Volunteer. 

1.  I  hereby  volunteer  to  participate  as  a 
test  subject  in  the  following  (insert  "inves- 
tigation" or  "test"  as  appropriate)  which  has 
as  its  purpose  (state  the  purpose  in  sufficient 
detail  to  assure  that  It  will  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  both  the  medical  review  authority 
and  the  volunteer).  (Insert  rank.  name,  com- 
ponent, and  corps)  has  di.scussed  with  me  to 
my  satisfaction  the  reasons  for  this  (insert 
"investigation"  or  "test"  as  appropriate)  and 
its  possible  adverse  and  beneficial  conse- 
quences. 

2.  This  consent  is  voluntary  and  has  been 
given  under  circumstances  in  which  I  can 
exercise  free  power  of  choice.  I  have  been 
Informed  that  I  may  at  any  time  revoke  my 
con.sent  and  withdraw  from  the  experiment 
without  prejudice  and  that  the  investigator 
or  physician  may  terminate  the  experiment 
at  any  time  regardles.s  of  my  wishes. 

3.  I  understand  that  before  my  use  as  a 
test  subject.  I  must  Inform  the  principal  in- 
vestigator and  project  physician  of  .  any 
change  to  my  medical  status.  This  Informa- 
tion will  Include  any  medications  I  have 
taken  and  any  medical  or  dental  care/treat- 
ment received  since  my  last  use  as  a  test 
subject. 

(Signature  of  Volunteer.) 
(Signa«^ure  of  Ofllcer  who  Advised  of  Pos- 
sible Consequences.) 
(Signature  of  Witness.) 


Department  of  Defense  Instruction. 

May  12,  1964. 
Subject:  Investigational  Use  of  Drugs  by  the 

Department  of  Defense. 
Reference:    (a)    Drug  regulations  published 
bv  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  (21  CFR  130.3). 

1.    PURPOSE 

This  Instrtiction  specifies  the  manner  in 
which  the  regulations  cited  In  reference  (a) 
will  be  applied  to  the  investigational  use  of 
drugs  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

n.    APPLICABILITT 

The  provisions  of  this  Instruction  apply  to 
all  DOD  Components  and  their  contractors 
or  grantees  engaged  In  the  investigational  use 
of  drugs. 

III.    RESPONSIBILITIES 

A.  The  Department  of  Defense  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  humans 
Involved  in  research  under  Its  sponsorship 
whether  this  Involves  investigational  drugs 
or  other  hazards. 

B.  Each  Military  Department  will  estab- 
lish within  the  office  of  its  Surgeon  General  a 
formal  Review  Board  of  professional  person- 
nel to  consider  each  research  proposal  from 
within  that  Military  Department  or  from  Its 
contractors  or  grantees  which  may  involve 
the  use  of  human  subjects  in  the  clinical  in- 
vestigation of  new  drugs.  Before  a  clinical 
test  with  an  investigational  drug  may  be 
performed  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  Mili- 
tary Department — 

1.  the  plan  of  the  test  and  other  pertinent 
details  must  be  siil)mltted  to  the  appropri- 
ate Review  Board, 

2.  the  Board  must  Indicate  its  approval, 
and 

3.  the  approval  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
respective  Surgeon  General. 

IV.  REPORTS 

A.  Clinical  investigations  that  are  classi- 
fied for  reasons  of  national  security  will 
not  require  the  filing  of  a  formal  "Claim  for 
Exemption"  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Approval  of  the 
test  by  the  appropriate  Review  Board  and 
Surgeon  General  will  automatically  exempt 


tlie  drug  being  employed  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  drug  section  of  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  duruig  the  investi- 
gational study.  The  Military  Departments 
will  report  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration (copies  to  OSD  unnecessary)  find- 
ings associated  with  such  studies  which  FDA 
should  be  aware  of  in  order  to  make  a  sound 
evaluation  of  non-classified  studies  proposed 
on  the  same  or  similar  drugs.  Additionally, 
the  Military  Departments  will  discuss  their 
classified  investigations  of  drugs  periodically 
with  FDA  personnel  who  have  proper  se- 
curity clearance. 

B.  In  the  case  of  non-classified  security 
research  programs  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  conducted  within 
its  research  facilities  or  for  the  Department 
upon  contract,  copies  of  the  request  for 
approval  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Re- 
view Board,  the  Review  Board's  evaluation 
and  approval,  and  notice  of  approval  by  the 
appropriate  Surgeon  General  will  be  filed 
with  the  FDA  as  the  claim  for  exemption  for 
the  investigational  drug. 

C.  When  the  Department  of  Defense  per- 
forms clinical  tests  upon  new  drugs  being 
sponsored  by  the  pharmaceutical  Industry, 
the  ordinary  claim  for  exemption  (Form  1571 
of  the  Investigational  Drug  Regulations) 
will  be  filed  with  the  FDA. 

V.    EFFECTIVE    DATE    AND    IMPLEMENTA'nON 

This  Instruction  Is  effective  Immediately. 
Two    copies    of    implementing    instructions 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  within  sixty  days. 
Harold  Brown, 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  programs  he  knows  of  that  are 
being  started  now,  or  are  being  con- 
ducted now,  which  will  be  in  violation  of 
the  proposal  he  has  made? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  have  been  care- 
ful not  to  identify  any  of  the  existing 
programs,  because  we  are  not  seeking 
to  ascribe  blame  or  criticize  particular 
programs.  The  amendment  is  addressed 
at  the  general  problem.  The  problem,  as 
suggested  by  the  Comptroller  General, 
is  that  there  is  no  single  standard,  no 
uniform  or  comprehensive  policy  to  cover 
all  DOD  contracts  for  human  experi- 
mentation, which  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000  per  year.  So  it  seems 
to  me,  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform 
policy,  this  amendment  is  worthwhile. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  a  perfectly  good  amendment.  The 
only  thing  I  was  wondering  about  was 
whether  there  was  anything  we  could  do 
immediately.  I  gather  that  hearings  will 
be  held. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  That  is  right.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  familiar  with 
some  of  the  matters  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee as  a  result  of  newspaper  reports 
and  others,  but  I  am  not  prepared  at  this 
time  to  get  into  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams. We  need  more  time  for  that. 
Staff  studies  are  being  made  on  some  of 
the  programs.  I  do  not  want  to  identify 
them  at  this  time.  But  there  is  justifica- 
tion, given  the  facts,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form policy.  I  would  hope  this  amend- 
ment would  meet  that  need. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
further  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment guard  in  some  way  against  the 
kind  of  program  such  as  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  inaugurated  back  in  the 
early  1930's  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  where 
some  400  poor,  black,  imeducated  citi- 
zens of  that  area  were  drawn  into  an  ex- 
perimental program  under  which  they 
were  hospitalized  for  a  given  treatment 
for  every  ailment  that  they  had  except 
the  real  one  that  they  had,  which  was 
syphilis;  and  this  program  continued  up 
to  the  present  time,  even  though  a  cure 
for  syphilis  was  developed  many  years 
ago,  in  the  early  1940's,  I  beUeve.  The 
medicine  and  the  treatment  for  cure  of 
syphilis  was  withheld  from  these  400 
citizens  under  that  early  program,  with 
these  people  not  being  advised  of  the 
nature  of  the  program  that  they  were 
participating  in,  the  agreement  being 
that  they  would  stay  under  the  program 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and  that 
at  the  end  of  their  lives,  they  would  be 
subject  to  an  autopsy  to  determine  the 
debilitating  effect  of  the  disease. 

Would  the  Senator's  amendment  ward 
off  a  program  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  believe  that  it  would. 
Quite  clearly,  it  is  intended  to  encompass 
that  kind  of  program.  I  fail  to  see  how, 
if  those  individuals  had  been  notified  and 
made  aware  of  the  dimensions  of  that 
program,  if  they  had  been  made  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  cure  for  syphilis  had 
been  developed — through  penicillin — 
how  there  would  have  been  any  further 
justification  to  continue  that  program. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  were  not  advised. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  they  were  not  ad- 
vised or  notified.  This  amendment  would 
apply  to  such  cases  in  the  future.  Fur- 
thermore, let  me  say  that  I  was  very 
much  distressed  to  read  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  that  program. 

We  had  Dr.  Du  Val,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
before  our  committee  and  we  asked  him 
to  make  a  complete  report  on  this,  as 
well  as  other  human  experimentation 
programs  conducted  by  the  HEW.  He  will 
submit  them  to  our  Health  Subcommit- 
tee and  we  intend  to  conduct  our  own 
Investigation,  not  only  into  that  one, 
but  other  kinds  of  human  experimenta- 
tion programs. 

This  amendment  would  obviously  ad- 
dress itself  to  that  particular  develop- 
ment, and  others;  I  was  horrified  to  read 
about  that  particular  program  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  When  did  Dr.  Du  Val  say 
that  this  report  or  investigation  of  this 
program  would  be  made  available  to  the 
general  public? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  asked  him  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  he  said  it  would  take 
about  4  to  6  weeks,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, what  he  did  say  was  that  proce- 
dures will  be  followed  in  HEW  to  insure, 
during  the  time  they  are  conducting  this 
study,  that  this  will  not  happen  again. 


The  report  wiU  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  soon  as  we  receive  it,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Senators. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  very  much.  I  want  to  as- 
sure him  that  I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford). The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  the  human 
experimentation  amendment  which  it  is 
my  privilege  to  cosponsor  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State 
of  Massachusetts.  Senator  Kennedy's 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  is  another  clear  indi- 
cation of  his  concern  with  matters  in- 
volving the  health  of  our  population. 

The  declaration  of  policy  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  amendment  is 
much  broader  in  its  meaning  than  is  in- 
volved in  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  However,  it  should 
serve  as  a  basis  for  providing  the  impetus 
to  all  Federal  agencies  which  are  en- 
gaged in  research  involving  the  citizenry 
of  our  coimtry  to  insure  that  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  is  adequately  pro- 
tected. 

There  have  been  instances  reported  in 
the  press  involving  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  where  some 
doubts  were  raised  concerning  the  pro- 
cedures employed  in  the  conduct  of  re- 
search on  human  beings.  It  is  important 
that  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
undertakes  to  contract  for  such  research 
with  individuals,  corporations,  institu- 
tions, or  other  organizations  outside  the 
Federal  Government,  any  risks  to  the 
physical  or  mental  health  of  the  subject 
be  made  known  to  that  subject  before 
research  is  conducted.  In  that  case,  the 
person  involved  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  considered  all  aspects  of  the  re- 
search before  he  agrees  to  participate. 

The  additional  provision  which  would 
estabUsh  a  fortnaUzed  procedure  involv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  will  review  such  pro- 
posed research  before  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  proceed,  represents  an- 
other positive  means  for  insuring  the  in- 
tent of  this  amendment  is  being  properly 
implemented. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  reviewed  the  language  of 
the  proposed  amendment  and  has  no  ob- 
jection. I  urge  my  colleagues,  therefore, 
to  join  with  me  in  agreeing  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  to  say 
that  I  have  been  over  this  amendment 
as  it  now  stands,  and  even  though  I  do 
not  like  the  idea  at  all  of  putting  a  pri- 
marily health  provision  into  a  military 
hardware  bill,  I  do  recognize  its  merits, 
as  a  regulation  only,  dealing  with  himian 
beings.  Those  purposes  being  set  forth 
clearly  and  reasonably,  in  its  present 
form,  I  do  not  think  I  could  oppose  the 
amendment  or  that  I  should  oppose  it. 


So  I  am  going  to  agree,  in  its  present 
form,  to  support  the  sunendment.  But 
there  will  be  some  further  debate  on  it 
and  I  make  that  announcement  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  And 
I  can  yield  him  additional  time  if  he 
requires  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

I  bring  up  the  matter  that  really  lies 
behind  this  amendment  with  some 
qualms.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate,  as  the 
chairman  has  stated,  that  this  issue  is 
raised  on  a  military  authorization  bill.  It 
should,  I  certainly  think,  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  should 
become  law,  or  a  provision  similar  to  this 
should  become  law. 

I  have  no  arguments  with  the  merit  of 
the  language  in  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, there  are  inherent  dangers  involved 
in  this  situation  that  the  Senate  ought  to 
consider  very  carefully. 

I  have  no  desire  today,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, to  go  into  any  great  detail  with 
regard  to  the  rather  piotracted  discus- 
sion and  exchange  of  correspondence 
that  I  have  had  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  on  this  subject  relating 
to  the  investigation  by  the  subcommittee 
of  an  institution  in  my  State. 

I  am  not  going  to  belabor  that  and  go 
into  that  in  any  great  detail.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the  correspond- 
ence is  already  in  the  Record.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  Congres-sional  Record, 
volume  117,  part  36.  page  47050.  and  in 
the  Record  of  January  19,  1972,  from 
pape  250  on.  It  goes  into  some  detail 
with  regard  to  the  entire  problem. 

The  diflBculty  that  arose  in  connection 
with  this  related  to  a  project  in  wlilch 
total  body  radiation  was  already  being 
studied  as  a  research  activity  by  an  in- 
stitution and  by  professional  men  in  the 
medical  profession  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion and  ability,  in  my  opinion. 

The  matter  was  brought  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  staff  of  the  committee 
without  any  action  by  the  subcommit- 
tee itself.  Investigators  were  sent  out  and 
a  demand  was  made  for  information  re- 
lating to  the  individual  patients  involved. 

I  have  not  explained  that  the  financ- 
ing of  it  by  defense  in  this  connection 
related  to  a  report  on  what  the  effects 
of  the  particular  program  that  was  under 
way  and  was  already  being  studied  might 
be. 

A  refusal  was  made  by  the  medical  men 
involved  to  reveal  the  information,  and 
I  think  very  properly.  And  they  have  been 
upheld  in  this  matter  by  legal  opinion 
as  to  what  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship is. 

I  feel  that  we  ought  to  make  some 
safeguards  about  this  entire  area. 

I  think  that  prior  to  that  time  in  the 
Record  I  had  asked  for  an  investigation 
to  go  on.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
were  a  number  of  investigations.  One  of 
them  was  by  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  College  of  Ra- 
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diology.  They  went  into  the  matter  and 
gave  the  program  a  clean  bill  of  health 
and  also  as  to  the  health  of  the  individ- 
uals involved. 

The  people  involved  tell  me  that  the 
publicity  given  to  the  program  was  imau- 
tliorized  by  the  committee.  At  least,  it 
was  unauthoi-ized  by  me.  I  am  a  member 
of  that  committee.  Tliis  had  a  very  de- 
letenous  effect  on  at  least  one  patient 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  when  all  time  is  yielded 
back  on  this  amendment,  I  hope  to  offer 
a  further  amendment  to  the  amendment 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  providing 
that  no  Federal  money  will  be  used  to 
\  iolate  the  doctor-patient  privilege  or  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  confidential  in- 
formation by  other  doctors  engaged  in 
any  such  research  project. 

I  think  tlois  safeguard  is  overdue  and 
necessary.  I  think  that  if  we  go  the  one 
step,  in  view  of  the  track  record  that 
already  exists  on  this  particular  case,  we 
ought  to  go  that  additional  step. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute  because  of  the 
Importance  of  these  proceedings.  I  hope 
that  we  cf.n  have  quiet  so  that  the  Sen- 
ators will  have  a  chance  to  understand 
the  discussion  and  maybe  the  conver- 
sations here  can  cease. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  willing  to  modify  my  amendment  to 
include  the  language  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  if  we  could  add  at  the 
end,  "except  as  may  be  required  by  law." 

Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  in- 
clude those  words?  I  am  advised  by  leg- 
islative counsel  that  this  would  achieve, 
I  believe,  what  he  is  attempting  to 
achieve.  It  is  certainly  important.  We 
definitely  want  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship. If  I  correctly  understand  the  thrust 
of  the  Senator's  amendment,  it  is  to  pro- 
tect those  rights.  And  I  share  with  him 
the  desire  to  achieve  the  goal  of  his 
amendment  to  my  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  remembers,  in  the  re- 
cent Communicable  Disease  Act  that  we 
just  passed,  the  second  title  referral  to 
a  special  health  problem  as  it  applied  to 
syphilis.  The  question  came  up  there  as 
to  how  we  were  going  to  keep  and  main- 
tain records. 

I  believe  that  we  worked  out  a  com- 
promise in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  that  was  satisfactory.  I 
have  received  information  by  way  of  a 
telephone  call  to  my  staff  that  this  lan- 
guage follows  that  very  closely,  and  It 
would  be  acceptable  to  me  if  we  could  add 
the  additional  words. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
siu'e  that  I  understand  the  Intent  of  the 
Senator.  I  understand  the  import  of  the 
language  he  suggests  adding  to  my 
amendment.  Is  the  import  intended  to 
specify  that  the  requirement  of  law  be 
one  of  protecting  the  confidential  rela- 
tionship between  the  doctor  and  the 
patient,  or  is  it  the  intention  that  if 
there  is  a  Federal  law  that  requires  the 
producticm  of  information,  even  though 
it  violates  that  relationship,  the  informa- 
tion would  have  to  be  given? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  seen  the  Senator's  amendment  imtil 
a  few  minutes  ago.  Since  we  do  not  want 
to  modify  or  adjust  or  change  the  pa- 
tient-doctor relationship,  we  do  not 
want  to  WTite  in  something  here  which 
would  vitiate  what  we  did  in  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Act  and  perhaps  in 
other  disease  programs  wliich  may  al- 
ready be  in  existence. 

As  I  say,  title  II  of  the  Communicable 
Disease  Act  considered  the  whole  ques- 
tion as  applied  to  one  particular  disease. 

I  do  not  want  in  the  amendment,  which 
was  very  carefully  worked  out  by  those 
doing  the  research  for  that  particular 
disease,  and  also  with  legal  authority  and 
with  all  doctors  who  are  working  on  it, 
to  vitiate  what  we  did  in  the  other  act,  or 
what  has  previously  been  done  in  similar 
acts. 

It  is  identical  to  the  language  which 
would  protect  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship and  would  provide  sufBcient  in- 
formation necessary  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive kind  of  program  with  which 
to  attack  syphillis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sympathetic  to 
what  the  Senator  is  attempting  to  do. 
There  is  no  intention  in  my  amendment 
to  violate  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship. I  would  have  no  objection  to  ac- 
cepting the  Senators  amendment,  pro- 
\aded  it  includes  the  change  I  proposed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.    ' 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  heard 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  Senator  in  any  way  to 
affect  the  Communicable  Disease  Act. 

I  think  with  his  explanation  of  his  in- 
tention in  this  connection  of  the  change 
he  Is  proposing  would  be  appropriate, 
and  my  amendment  could  be  offered 
when  time  is  yielded  back.  I  would  be 
willing  to  include  my  remarks  on  the  bill. 
I  understand  it  is  a  parliamentary 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  to  yield  back  his  time 
before  my  amendment  could  be  called 
up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
would  have  to  be  yielded  back  before  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  could  offer  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  other  question  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Would  the  Senator  amend  his  amend- 
ment to  include  the  language  I  have  pro- 
posed, since  that  might  be  a  shorter 
route? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  amend  my  amendment  as  suggested  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  to  add  the  additional  lan- 
guage "except  as  may  be  required  by 
law." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  make  that 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  be- 


lieve that  it  is  in  order  to  make  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  amend  his  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will,  if  necessary,  but 
as  I  understand  it,  if  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered  I  can  amend  the 
amendment  at  any  time.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian that  in  this  case  modification  takes 
unanimous  consent  because  of  a  previous 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  tliis 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
maanimous  consent  to  modify'  my 
amendment,  as  expressed  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  with  the 
additional  language  I  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  13,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  203  (a)  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  to  conduct  research  in- 
volving human  beings  as  experimental  sub- 
jects only  when  each  participant  has  freely 
volunteered  to  participate  after  having  been 
fully  Informed  of  any  physical  or  mental 
health  risks  which  may  be  Incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  participating  in  such  research. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  stated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  contract  with  any  individual,  corporation, 
institution,  organization,  or  other  entity,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any  research 
project  which  uses  human  beings  as  experi- 
mental subjects  unless — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  deter- 
mined that  such  project  Is  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  and  no  federal  employee 
violates  the  doctor-patient  privilege  or  re- 
quires confidential  information  developed  be- 
cause of  the  doctor-patient  relationship  In 
any  such  research  project,  except  as  may  be 
required  by  law; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  been  informed  of  the  project 
and  he  has  either  (A)  Indicated  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  whether  the  re- 
search project  is  one  which  will  involve  sub- 
stantial risk  of  serious  injury  to  the  physical 
or  mental  health  of  the  human  subjects  to 
be  used  and  whether  the  research  project  la 
one  which  will  Involve  substantial  risk  of  re- 
sulting in  any  genetic  change  In  such  sub- 
jects, or  (B)  permitted  forty-flve  days  to 
elapse  after  having  been  officially  Informed 
of  such  project  without  having  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  written  notice  as 
described  In  subclause    (A)    of  this  clause; 

(3)  the  human  subjects  to  be  used  have 
been  fully  informed  of  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  the  research  project  and  of  any  pos- 
sible physical  and  mental  health  conse- 
quences that  may  result  from  participation 
in  such  research  project,  including  any 
physical  and  mental  health  consequences  In- 
cluded in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  submitted 
pursuant  to  clause  (2) ;  and 

(4>  each  person  participating  in  such  proj- 
ect has  freely  volunteered  to  participate  after 
he  has  received  the  information  referred  to 
in  clause  (3> 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to  jield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  those  of  us  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  amendment  to  get  the 
full  significance  of  what  it  might  mean. 
I  have  not  seen  the  Taft  amendment.  I 
think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  well  placed,  as 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

I  have  a  verbal,  oral  report  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  said  the  Ken- 
nedy amendment  was  workable,  and  so 
forth.  I  have  nothing  from  them  on  the 
Taft  amendment. 

I  mention  that  because  sometimes  it  is 
possible  to  run  into  strong  opposition  to 
an  amendment  that  has  not  been  re- 
ferred, and  it  becomes  all  but  impos- 
sible to  handle.  However,  I  still  feel  as  I 
did  about  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
which  is  now  modified. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  important 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). It  is  only  fitting  that  when  we 
authorize  many  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  procurement  of  weapons  designed  to 
destroy  human  life  that  we  at  the  same 
time  express  our  concern  for  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life  and  the  respect  that 
we  have  for  individual  human  beings. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
see  to  it  that  human  beings  involved  as 
subjects  in  research  and  experimenta- 
tion are  not  treated  as  mere  laboratory 
specimens.  This  sunendment  estabUshes 
as  national  policy  "that  Federal  funds 
may  be  used  to  conduct  research  involv- 
ing human  beings  as  experimental  sub- 
jects only  when  each  participant  has 
freely  volunteered  to  participate  after 
having  been  fully  informed  of  any  physi- 
cal or  mental  health  risks  which  may  be 
incurred  as  a  result  of  participating  in 
such  research." 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  our  colleagues 
could  quarrel  with  such  a  purpose,  es- 
pecially with  the  knowledge  of  the  kind 
of  experiments  that  have  been  con- 
ducted using  human  subjects — without 
these  subjects  having  been  informed  of 
the  possible  risks  and  dangers  involved 
in  the  experiments.  It  has  long  been  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  our  law  that  ah 
iminformed  consent  is  no  consent  at  all. 
Therefore  when  we  read  stories  of  how 
mentally  retarded  children  are  injected 
with  hepatitis — children  whose  capacity 
to  consent  is  questionable — and  whose 
parents  were  not  fully  apprised  of  the 
risks  involved;  when  we  read  of  unedu- 
cated women  in  Texas  who  are  deceived 
as  to  the  nature  of  experimentation  with 
contraceptives  in  which  they  are  in- 
volved; when  we  are  all  too  aware  of 
the  many  abuses  of  prisoners  with  re- 
gard to  their  participation  in  often  haz- 
ardous experiments — conducted  at  times 
under  the  most  questionable  of  circum- 
stances; and  most  recently  when  we  all 
learned  of  the  shocking  and  outrageous 
revelations  regarding  the  Tuskegee  study 
of  syphilitic  patients — when  we  are  made 
aware  of  these  trespasses  against  hu- 
man dignity,  all  of  which  purported  to 
be  carried  out  only  with  the  consent  of 


the  subjects,  then  it  is  time  that  we  be- 
gin to  define  just  what  the  elements  of 
this  consent  must  be. 

This  amendment  writes  into  law  the 
kind  of  safeguards  that  should  have  been 
carried  out  all  along  in  every  branch 
of  the  Government.  We  are  finding  out, 
tragically,  now,  that  these  safeguards 
may  not  have  been  carried  out  in  all  in- 
stances. Now  at  least  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  its  contractors  will  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  basic  elements  of 
decency:  subjects  must  be  fully  informed 
of  the  possible  risks  to  their  physical 
and  mental  health,  including  such  risks 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  may  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and  each  subject  must 
have  freely  volunteered  to  participate 
after  he  has  received  the  information 
concerning  the  possible  risks  to  his  men- 
tal and  physical  health.  And  while  this 
amendment  by  its  terms  applies  only  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  its  con- 
tractors, it  is  my  hope  that  such  regula- 
tion of  human  experimentation  will  be 
established  in  all  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  this  Government  as  a  mark 
of  the  respect  for  human  life  which  is 
the  hallmark  of  a  civilized  nation. 

I  join  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  other 
cosponsors  of  this  amendment  in  urg- 
ing its  adoption  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  But 
before  I  do  so  I  imagine  we  can  have  a 
voice  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION,  1973— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  14108j  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  activities  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  31,  1972.  pp.  25994- 
25995. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  committee  on  the  National 
Science    Foundation    authorization    bill 


for  fiscal  year  1973  recommends  a  com- 
promise authorization  of  $704  million  for 
this  fiscal  year.  This  figure  is  exactly 
midway  between  the  $681  million  which 
would  have  been  authorized  by  the 
House-passed  bill,  and  the  $727  million 
which  would  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Senate-passed  bill. 

I  believe  this  compromise  to  be  en- 
tirely fair  and  to  provide  the  National 
Science  Foundation  with  an  authoriza- 
tion adequate  to  carry  out  its  programs 
over  the  current  fiscal  year.  Indeed,  this 
will  be  the  first  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  Act  which  provides 
more  than  $700  million.  This  is  a  mile- 
stone in  the  growth  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  as  the  principal  civilian 
science  agency  of  the  Government.  It 
highlights  the  increasing  national  need 
for  research  and  education  in  science  and 
engineering,  and  it  indicates  the  recog- 
nition by  Congress  that  the  Foundation 
must  be  provided  vrith  adequate  re- 
sources to  meet  those  needs. 

Since  its  creation  as  an  independent 
agency  in  1950,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  carried  out  the  extreme- 
ly important  mission  of  maintaining  the 
Nation's  scientific  strength.  The  Foun- 
dation operates  no  laboratories  or  scien- 
tific facilities  of  its  own,  but  through 
grants  and  contracts  supports  programs 
of  scientific  research  and  education  in 
thousands  of  universities,  research  insti- 
tutes, and  other  orgsinizations.  These 
programs  cover  all  fields  of  science  and 
engineering,  encompassing  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, social  sciences,  biological  and  medi- 
cal sciences,  materials  research  and  the 
environmental  sciences.  They  cover  aU 
levels  of  science  education  from  elemen- 
tary school  through  postdoctoral  fellow- 
ships. And  these  programs  are  carried 
out  in  all  of  the  50  States  to  assure  a 
strong,  broadly  based  national  scientific 
enterprise. 

The  impact  of  the  Foundation  s  pro- 
grams is  both  pervasive  and  profound  on 
the  Nation  and  on  the  future  of  mankind. 
For  we  live  in  an  age  of  science — from 
the  computers  that  increasingly  man- 
age our  transactions  to  the  transistois 
that  power  our  electronic  devices  to  the 
advanced  medical  technology  which 
promises  profoundly  to  affect  the  main- 
tenance of  man's  health.  Science  has 
become  essential  to  the  Nation's  military 
security,  to  the  strength  of  its  domestic 
economy  and  international  economic 
position,  and,  indeed,  to  the  resolution  of 
the  widespread  social  problems  which  be- 
set our  Nation. 

But  scientific  research  is  not  a  spigut 
which  can  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will. 
Before  scientific  know-how  can  be  effec- 
tively applied  to  particular  problems  in 
areas  such  as  transportation,  health  care, 
housing,  communication,  energy  re- 
sources, nutrition,  and  pollution  control, 
the  underlying  foundation  of  basic  re- 
search must  be  patiently  and  continu- 
ously built  over  the  years,  and  the  Na- 
tion's scientific  and  technical  talent  must 
be  carefully  nurtured  and  trained. 

This  is  the  key  task  to  which  the 
Foundation  has  directed  its  principal  ef- 
forts over  the  years;  but  in  recent  years 
the  Foundation  has  also  expanded  its 
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programs  with  respect  to  applied  re- 
search which  is  relevant  to  the  Nation's 
social  problems.  Although  the  various 
Federal  agencies  sponsor  some  applied 
research  relevant  to  their  particular  mis- 
sions, there  remains  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  extremely  important  applied 
research  which  is  too  broad  in  scope  or 
too  fundamental  in  substance  to  fall 
within  the  mandate  or  resources  of  the 
mission  agencies.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  is  the  only  agency  which  can 
tackle  these  problems.  So  the  role  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  is  to  keep 
the  Nation  strong  in  basic  science,  spon- 
sor the  applied  research  which  cannot  be 
effectively  handled  by  other  agencies, 
and  assure  the  Nation  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  scientific  talent. 

Although  the  $704  million  fiscal  year 
1973  authorization  for  the  Foundation  is 
$43  million  less  than  the  $747  million 
contained  in  the  NSF  authorization  bill 
(S.  3511)  which  I  introduced  on  April  19, 
1972.  this  year's  authorization  will  still 
be  $50  million  more  than  the  amoimt 
which  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. This  additional  funding  is  for 
urgently  needed  research  and  education 
programs  in  science  and  engineering. 
The  principal  programs  which  account 
for  the  additional  funding  are:  $17  mil- 
lion more  for  science  education  improve- 
ment; $12  million  more  for  graduate  stu- 
dent support;  $11  million  more  for  in- 
stitutional improvement  for  science;  and 
$8  million  more  for  research  applied  to 
national  needs. 

The  increases  in  science  education 
programs  are  necessary  to  arrest  the  re- 
cent decline  in  Federal  support  of  science 
education  programs  and  assure  the  Na- 
tion a  strong  academic  science  program 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  scientific 
talent  over  the  coming  years. 

Although  the  country  is  witnessing  a 
high  level  of  technical  unemployment  at 
this  time,  this  is  a  condition  which  can- 
not be  permitted  to  continue.  S.  32.  the 
National  Science  Policy  and  Piiorities 
Act — which  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  unanimously  ordered  re- 
ported, and  which  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
pass  before  the  August  recess — should  go 
a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  current 
unemployment  levels  of  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians.  The  increasing 
pressure  of  national  problems  requiring 
science  and  technology  for  their  solution 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  overall 
demand  for  scientific  talent  in  our  so- 
ciety will  continue  to  grow  over  the  years 
ahead. 

In  the  April  7  issue  of  Science  maga- 
zine, the  executive  director  of  the  Scien- 
tific Manpower  Commission,  Mrs.  Betty 
Vetter,  was  quoted  as  follows: 

Tlie  ueeds  for  lecbuologlcally  trained  ex- 
perts to  meet  national  and  social  goals  wUl 
not  have  dimlnl.shed  by  the  time  these 
smaller  clas.ses  emerge  from  the  educational 
pipeline.  We  will  still  be  trying  to  erase 
urban  blight,  produce  adequate  c'ean  energy, 
purge  the  environment,  create  effective 
transportation  systems,  and  provide  adequate 
health  care,  while  maintaining;  our  national 
rtefeuse  and  continuing  some  level  of  space 
exploration.  If  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
a  reordering  of  national  priorities  has  en- 
abled us  to  convert  these  needs  Into  demand 
t  meaning  Jobs) ,  the  supply  of  technologically 


trained  specialists  may  again  be  too  small  in 
a  few  years. 

The  situation  has  been  further  exacer- 
bated by  the  administration's  uncon- 
scionable action  in  impounding  $21  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1972  appropriated 
funds  for  National  Science  Foundation 
education  programs.  During  fiscal  year 
1972,  the  OflSce  of  Management  and 
Budget  Impounded  $5  million  for  institu- 
tional improvement  for  science.  $4,800,- 
000  for  graduate  student  support,  and 
$11,200,000  for  science  education  Im- 
provement. Although  the  administration 
has  indicated  these  funds  will  be  released 
in  fiscal  year  1973.  the  injury  to  impor- 
tant science  education  programs  has  al- 
ready been  incurred. 

To  provide  the  Nation  with  the  scien- 
tific talent  which  will  be  required  over 
the  coming  years,  it  is  important  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  be  au- 
thorized the  total  of  $116  million  for 
educational  programs  which  is  contained 
in  this  bill.  And  to  help  assure  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
programs  is  carried  out.  the  bill  estab- 
lishes floors  under  the  three  educational 
budget  categories.  Thus  the  bill  provides 
a  floor  of  $74  million  for  science  educa- 
tion improvement;  $16.5  million  for  grad- 
uate student  support;  and  $13  mil- 
lion for  institutional  improvement  for 
science. 

The  bill  also  establishes  a  floor  of  $19.5 
million  for  energy  research  and  tech- 
nology programs;  and  the  conference 
report  calls  upon  NSF  to  spend  the  full 
$26  million  which  was  allocated  for  these 
programs  in  the  Senate  bill,  if  sufficient 
supplemental  appropriations  are  forth- 
coming. It  is  expected  that  the  thrust 
of  these  additional  funds  for  energy  re- 
search and  technology  will  be  directed 
toward  solar,  geothermal.  and  other 
nonconventional  and  hopefully  nonpol- 
luting  energy  sources. 

The  report  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee also  recommends  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  establish  a  new  Di- 
vision of  Energy  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy to  aid  the  Foundation  in  carrying 
out  its  growing  responsibilities  in  the 
fields  of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  NSF  authoriza- 
tion, the  committee  received  impressive 
testimony  on  the  Nation's  burgeoning 
demand  for  energy  and  the  urgency  of 
finding  ways  to  meet  those  energy  needs. 
For  example,  by  1985.  it  is  estimated 
that  the  United  States  will  have  to  im- 
port more  than  44  percent  of  its  oil. 
Some  estimates  indicate  that  domestic 
supplies  of  natural  gas  may  be  entirely 
exhausted  by  the  decade  1990-2000,  and 
that  by  that  time  as  much  as  50  percent 
of  our  petroleum  requirements  may  have 
to  be  met  from  foreign  sources.  As 
stated  in  the  Washington  Post  of  April  14, 
1972: 

The  richest  nation  In  the  world  has  dis- 
covered It  Is  energy  poor  and  that  this  sud- 
den poverty  threatens  the  balance  of  trade, 
our  attempts  to  clean  up  the  air  and  water, 
and  the  efforts  we've  made  to  hold  down 
the  prices  of  products  from  gasoline  to 
electricity.  In  fact,  the  energy  crisis  in 
America  threatens  the  American  way  of  life, 
life. 


The  additional  fimds  provided  for 
energy  research  and  technology  in  this 
bill  should  help  in  enabling  the  Nation 
to  meet  this  crisis,  especially  if  supple- 
mental appropriations  are  forthcoming 
and  NSF  spends  the  full  $26  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  conference  committee. 

The  biU  also  establishes  a  floor  of  $8 
million  for  earthquake  engineering  pro- 
grams;  and  the  conference  committee 
report  indicates  that  NSF  should  spend 
the  full  $10  million  for  earthquake  en- 
gineei-ing  contained  in  the  Senate  bill, 
if  supplemental  appropriations  are  forth- 
coming. The  earthquake  engineering  pro- 
gram is  of  great  importance  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  thousands  of  American 
citizens  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Con- 
trary to  the  prevalent  view,  earthquakes 
in  America  are  not  limited  to  California 
and  Alaska.  There  is  no  State  in  the 
Union  which  has  not  experienced  earth- 
quake damage  at  one  time  or  another. 
Twenty  States  have  been  subjected  to 
serious  damage,  and  are  likely  to  experi- 
ence serious  damage  again.  These  in- 
clude South  Carolina,  Nevada,  Ken- 
tucky. Washington.  Illinois,  New  York. 
Idaho,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire. 
Tennessee.  Mississippi,  Montana,  Wy- 
oming. Utah,  Maine,  Indiana,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas,  as  well  as  California  and 
Alaska.  Through  the  earthquake  engi- 
neering program,  the  Nation  can  take 
steps  to  prepare  for  future  earthquakes 
and  to  minimize  their  adverse  conse- 
quences. 

Another  area  of  vital  importance  to 
the  Nation's  continuing  efforts  to  im- 
prove environmental  quality  is  the  pro- 
vision of  modem  research  vessels  needed 
for  the  conduct  of  advanced  research  in 
oceanography.  Of  the  32  research  ves- 
sels supported  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  13,  or  more  than  40  percent, 
were  built  25  or  more  years  ago.  The 
Pcvmdation's  budget  request  provides  for 
the  construction  of  one  new  research 
vessel  at  a  cost  of  $2.8  million.  Close 
examination  of  the  ship  replacement 
requirements  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Foundation  should  accelerate  fleet  mod- 
ernization programs  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  conference  committee  places  a  floor 
et  $4.5  million  under  the  oceanographlc 
ship  construction/conversion  program; 
and  the  conference  committee  report 
states  that  the  Foundation  should  spend 
the  full  $6  million  authorized  for  the 
program  in  the  Senate  bill,  if  suflBcient 
supplemental  appropriations  are  forth- 
coming. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  programs  included  in  the  National 
Science  Poimdation  Authorization  Act: 

First.  Scientific  research  project  sup- 
port, $274,300,000.  The  objective  of  this 
program  is  to  provide  support  for  in- 
dividual scientists  or  groups  of  scientists 
in  finding  answers  to  unresolved  scien- 
tific questions.  The  fiscal  year  1973  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  expansion  of  bio- 
logical, physical,  environmental,  and 
social  sciences,  and  engineering,  partic- 
ularly in  those  areas  where  new  knowl- 
edge can  lead  to  the  solution  of  problems 
of  national  concern  in  the  seventies,  or 
where  increased  efforts  can  slgnificant- 
Ij   advance  our  understanding  of  basic 
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11*^6  processes,  natural  phenomena  and 
physical  laws  that  govern  our  universe. 

Second  National  and  special  research 
programs,  $108,600,000.  These  are  a  vari- 
ety of  major  programs  which  require 
special  coordination  and  Include  the: 
international  biological  program;  global 
atmospheric  research  program;  experi- 
mental R.  &  D.  assessment  program; 
international  decade  of  ocean  explora- 
tion; ocean  sediment  coring  program; 
Arctic  research  program;  U.S.  Antarctic 
research  program;  oceanographlc  facili- 
ies  and  support;  and  logistics  support 
for  the  1973  solar  eclipse. 

Third.  National  research  centers,  $42,- 
300,000.  These  include  the  National 
Astronomy  and  Ionosphere  Center  at 
Arecibo;  Kitt  Peak  National  Observa- 
tcry;  Cerro  Tololo  Inter-American  Ob- 
servatory; and  National  Center  for 
Atmospheric  Research 

Fourth.  Computing  activities  in  edu- 
cation and  research,  $19,500,000.  This 
program  is  designed  to:  Develop  new 
knowledge  in  the  computer  sciences  for 
application  in  the  design  of  improved 
computer  hardware,  software,  and  inte- 
grated computer  systems;  promote  the 
development  of  Innovative  computer  uses 
in  the  educational  process  and  seek  new 
ways  to  couple  the  capabilities  of  com- 
puters to  the  conduct  of  research  in  all 
areas  of  science. 

Fifth.  Science  information  activities, 
$9,500,000.  This  program  is  designed  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  and  reduce  unneces- 
sary redundancy  and  overlap  in  the  gen- 
eration and  dissemination  of  scientific 
information. 

Sixth.  Interimtional  cooperative  sci- 
entific activities,  $4,700,000.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  promote  U.S.  access 
to,  and  appropriate  participation  in,  in- 
ternational scientific  activities. 

Seventh.  Research  applied  to  national 
needs,  $87,500,000.  This  program  in- 
cludes: advanced  technology  applica- 
tions: energy  research  and  technology 
programs;  environmental  systems  and 
resources;  social  systems  and  human  re- 
sources; and  exploratoiT  research  and 
problem  assessment. 

Eighth.  Intergovernmental  science 
program  $1,700,000  to  aid  State,  regional, 
and  local  goverrunental  agencies  in  mak- 
ing the  benefits  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy more  widely  available  within  their 
regions. 

Ninth.  Institutional  improvement  for 
science,  $18,500,000.  These  fimds  will  go 
to  colleges  and  imiversities  to  improve 
their  academic  science  programs  and  to 
increase  the  efifectiveness  of  their  re- 
search programs,  through  improved 
management. 

Tenth.  Graduate  student  support,  $21.- 
200.000.  This  includes  graduate  fellow- 
ships to  assure  an  adequate  flow  of 
highly  talented  individuals  into  science 
careers;  and  postdoctoral  fellowships  to 
assist  scientists  and  engineers  in  up- 
grading their  professional  skills  and  in 
making  a  transition  into  other  technical 
areas. 

Eleventh.  Science  education  improve- 
ment, $76  mllllOQ.  This  program  Is  de- 
signed to  help  Improve  the  elTectiveness 
CXVin 1653— Part  20 
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of  science  education  at  all  academic  Act  to  provide  for  a  current  listing  of 
levels  It  focuses  on  such  problems  as:  each  drug  manufactured,  prepared,  prop- 
Increasing  the  cost  effectiveness  of  sci-  agated,  compounded,  or  processed  by  a 
en3e  education  through  improved  pro- 
instructional 


grams,  technology,  and 
strategies  and  methodologies;  assuring 
the  Nation  of  a  large  enough  and  flexible 
enough  sclentlflc  and  technical  work- 
force; improving  science  education  for 
the  nonscientists;  and  providing  ade- 
quate science  educational  opportunities 
outside  the  formal  structure  of  the  edu- 
cational system. 

Twelfth.  Planning  and  policy  studies, 
$2,800,000.  This  program  is  designed  to 
provide  the  factual  data  and  analytical 
basis  for  sound  national  science  policy 
decisions. 

Thirteenth.  Program  develoianent  and 
management,  $29,300,000.  These  funds 
are  used  to  provide  for  the  operation  and 
management  costs  of  carrying  out  the 
preceding  12  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  above  programs,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  of  $7,000,- 
000  to  be  paid  in  excess  foreign  cur- 
rencies, for  expenses  which  the  Founda- 
tion incurs  in  its  activities  abroad. 

As  can  be  readily  seen  from  this 
summary,  the  programs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  are  extremely  di- 
verse, cut  across  irmumerable  fields,  and 
are  far  reaching  in  their  Implications. 
In  many  cases  their  effects  may  not  be 
felt  for  years,  or  even  decades.  But  if 
the  history  of  the  20th  century  can 
serve  as  a  guide,  then  sooner  or  later 
these  effects  will  surely  be  felt  and  will 
have  a  major  impact  on  the  shape  of 
our  civilization  and  the  quality  of  our 
lives. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  science  is  the 
key  to  progress  in  our  time.  The  vltaUty 
of  our  economy  and  the  viability  of  our 
society  depend  on  further  scientific  ad- 
vances. This  authorization  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  represents  an 
essential  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
Nation.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  make  the 
necessary  investment  today,  we  will  reap 
a  bitter  han-est  in  polluted  water  and  air, 
in  congested  roads  and  cities,  in  contami- 
nated food  and  drugs,  in  inadequate  en- 
ergy supplies,  and  in  stagnant  or  even 
declining  quality  of  life.  And  as  we  would 
suffer  for  our  shortsightedness,  so  would 
our  children,  and  our  children's  children 
for  many  years  to  come. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  to  approve  this  important 
authorization  for  the  National  Science 
Foimdation. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 

report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


registrant  \mder  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  reixjrt  of  the 
committees  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  in 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  11350)  to  increase  tlie  hmit  on 
dues  for  U.S.  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Criminal  Police  Organization. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  insisted  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  <8.  3323)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Sei-vice  Act  to  enlarge  the 
authority  of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  in  order  to  advance  the  national 
attack  against  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels,  the  lungs,  and  blood,  and 
for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate:  agieed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Satterfield. 
Mr.  Nelsen.  and  Mr.  Carter  were  ap- 
pcHnted  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hou.se  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  3442)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  grants  for  communicable  dis- 
ease control  and  vaccination  assistance 
and  for  other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by 
the  Senate;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Satter- 
field, Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr.  Carter  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10420)  to  protect  marine  mammals;  to 
establish  a  Marine  Mammal  Commis- 
sion; and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Garmatz.  Mr. 
Dingell,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr.  GooDLiNG.  and  Mr.  McCloskey  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  .ts 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9936)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afi&xed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  6745.  An  act  to  amend  section  122  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  transfer 
certain  counties  of  the  central  dlvtslon  of 
the  judicial  district  of  South  Dakota:  and 

HJl.  12979.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  recall  of  re- 
tired commissioners  of  the  United  States 
Cotirt  of  Claims  for  temporary  as&iguxnents. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS. 1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
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for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  installations  in 
connection  with  the  Safeguard  antibal- 
listic  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Select- 
ed Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  that 
biings  us  down  to  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment. I  suggest  that  the  leadership  notify 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  we  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  that  amendment 
because  we  have  dispensed  with  a  rollcall 
vote  and  he  naturally  waited  for  the  sig- 
nal from  the  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  I  hope  the  time  is  not 
charged  to  anyone  under  the  circum- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  Chair  that  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Kennedy  amendment  the 
Senator  from  California  had  been  prom-r 
ised  5  minutes  and  he  did  not  have 
notification.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  may  hear  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  the  end  of  the  war  legislation 
pending  before  the  Senate  in  the  form 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston >.  I  rise  to  discuss  the 
urgency  with  which  I  believe  it  must  be 
addressed. 

It  appeal's  almost  redundant  to  discuss 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
the  same  issues — now  almost  timewom — 
that  mark  our  misadventure  in  Indo- 
china. But  still  the  war  continues.  And, 
as  the  war  progresses,  so  must  the  pro- 
test. 

But  recently.  Mr.  President,  a  momen- 
tous issue  has  been  brought  with  increas- 
ing frequency  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  And,  as  my  contribu- 
tion to  this  debate,  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  that  issue. 

I  have  decided  with  some  reluctance  to 
speak  on  this  subject,  but  I  believe  that 
it  must  be  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  I  believe  it  must  be  raised 
now. 


The  subject  is  the  bombing  of  dikes  by 
American  planes  in  North  Vietnam.  This 
is  a  sensitive  issue,  an  issue  which  has 
already  raised  bitter  emotions,  occa- 
sioned fierce  debate,  become  a  matter  of 
worldwide  concern.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
issue. 

I  feel  there  is  a  great  urgency  in  the 
matter  of  the  bombing  of  the  dikes.  I 
tliink  tliis  act,  this  bombing  of  the  dikes, 
this  possible  drowning  or  starvation  of 
millions,  this  act  above  all  others  must 
be  prevented  and  we  must  prevent  it  in  a 
way  that  will  insure  that  no  more  dikes 
will  be  bombed  and  that  no  more  dikes 
can  be  bombed.  The  Senate  must  take 
it  unto  itself  to  pass  legislation  which 
will  prevent  this. 

The  rains  have  begun  in  North  Viet- 
nam. The  watere  are  rising  as  they  course 
down  through  the  dozens  of  rivers  inter- 
lacing the  Red  River  Valley,  a  densely 
populated  area  inhabited  by  over  10  mil- 
lion people.  In  a  month  or  so  these  waters 
will  reach  their  peak,  threatening  to  in- 
undate the  lands  through  which  they 
rage,  held  back  only  by  a  complicated 
dike  system  several  thousand  years  old. 
Some  of  these  dikes  range  as  high  as  40 
feet.  They  stretch  for  over  2,500  miles. 
If  they  do  not  hold,  if  the  waters  pound- 
ing against  the  dikes  do  break  through, 
millions  of  people  could  meet  instant 
death  through  drowning  or  a  more  pro- 
tracted end  through  starvation. 

North  Vietnam's  dikes,  then,  are  not 
just  another  "target,"  not  just  another 
"military  objective,"  nor  even  just  an- 
other part  of  the  "civilian  infrastruc- 
ture.'  They  are  the  very  underpinning  of 
life  for  over  10  million  of  our  fellow  hu- 
man beings,  as  essential  as  the  food  they 
eat,  the  water  they  drink. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  public  admis- 
sions by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment that,  in  fact,  some  dikes  have  been 
hit. 

This  past  Friday,  July  28, 1972,  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  public  a  CIA  re- 
port officially  confirming  that  American 
bombs  dropped  by  American  aircraft 
have  struck  various  dikes. 

It  does  not  seem  fitting  to  enter  into  a 
debate  on  numbers  here.  On  May  9  we 
were  told  by  our  military  command  that 
we  were  not  hitting  any  dikes  at  all.  In- 
deed, they  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
any  dikes  hit  may  possibly  have  been 
struck  by  North  Vietnamese  missiles  fired 
at  American  planes  which  had  missed 
and  fallen  back  on  the  dikes.  Now  we  are 
told  that,  in  fact,  American  bombs  have 
struck  dikes  on  12  separate  occasions. 

None  of  us  know  now  if,  in  fact,  this 
figure  of  12  is  correct,  any  more  than  we 
knew  that  our  troops  had  killed  hundreds 
of  civilians  in  Mylai  in  March  1968,  that 
three  firestorms  had  been  attempted  in 
1965,  1966,  and  1967,  that  "protective 
reaction"  strikes  were  in  fact  massive, 
all-out  raids  in  the  winter  of  1972. 

But  what  we  do  know  now  beyond  any 
shadow  of  a  doubt  is  that  American  air- 
craft are  striking  dikes  ixi  North  Viet- 
nam. 

It  also  does  not  seem  useful  to  cloud 
the  issue  by  sterile  argumentation  over 
whether  these  dike  bombings  are  "delib- 


erate" or  "accidental."  After  be'ing  told 
that  we  were  not  bombing  any  dikes, 
we  were  suddenly  informed  on  June  9 
that  we  were  hitting  the  dikes  after  all. 
but  that  these  strikes  were  "accidental." 
Then,  on  July  6  and  July  17,  Defense  Sec- 
retary Laird  stated  that  the  dikes  at- 
tacks were  not  really  "accidental." 

Rather,  he  explained,  we  are  in  fact 
targeting  dikes  if  roads,  antiaircraft  sites, 
or  bridges  were  located  in  or  aroimd 
them.  Let  us  leave  it  to  our  semantic  ex- 
perts to  tell  us  whether  a  strike  which  is 
targeted  against  a  dike  because  it  has  a 
road  running  on  it  is  "deliberate"  or  "ac- 
cidental." 

But  what  we  can  indisputably  know 
now  is  that  these  strikes  against  North 
Vietnam's  dike  system  appear  to  be  an 
inevitable  part  of  our  bombing  campaign 
in  that  tortured  land. 

And  what  we  do  know,  therefore,  is 
that  if  these  attacks  on  the  dikes  are 
to  stop  the  simplest,  surest  way  to  halt 
them  is  to  stop  all  bombing  over  North 
Vietnam. 

I  am,  therefore,  joining  my  voice  to 
those  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  dis- 
tinguished justice  who  has  served  this 
comitry  so  honorably  on  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  and  a  former 
U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  resolve  to  end 
this  ci-uel  and  senseless  war,  I  plan  to 
ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  legislating 
an  end  to  the  bombing  of  dikes  and  dams, 
the  leveling  of  cities,  the  killing  and 
maiming  of  civilians. 

If  the  end-the-war  legislation  before 
this  body  is  not  accepted,  I  shall  ask  you 
to  support  an  amendment  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and 
thereby  help  to  avert  what  Justice  Jessup 
has  rightfully  warned  could  be  "one  of 
the  greatest  human  catastrophes  of  the 
20th  century,"  and  that  is  the  massive 
bombing  which  has  been  going  on  over 
Vietnam. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  dikes  transcends  partisan  de- 
bate. I  think  there  are  many  people  even 
who  support  the  war  who  would  not  sup- 
port the  deliberate  bombing  of  the  dikes, 
which  could  produce  death  to  so  many 
innocent  people. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
use  the  argument  that  when  in  war,  you 
go  after  any  target  that  would  weaken 
the  enemy,  and  that  war  is  hell,  and  that 
we  used  fire  bombing  over  Dresden,  kill- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
World  War  II;  but  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  we  have  come  a  long  way  since 
World  War  11  and  we  are  not  up  again.st 
an  enemy  that  could  conceivably  destroy 
western  civilization  as  we  have  known  it. 

We  are  up  against  a  primitive  econ- 
omy, a  people  who  have  a  long  history 
of  culture  but  who  clearly  do  not  have 
the  military  wherewithal  to  destroy  our 
way  of  life. 

I  think  that  to  risk  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands — yes,  even  mil- 
lions— of  people  through  a  continuation 
of  the  bombing  in  North  Vietnam, 
bombs,  which,  as  I  say,  result  in  de- 
stroying dikes,  is  inexcusable  and  un- 
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conscionable  for  a  society  that  prides 
itself  on  the  ethical  value  of  human  life 
the  way  we  do  in  this  country. 

So  I  would  hope  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  from 
California  would  be  accepted,  but  in  the 
event  it  is  not  accepted,  I  plan  to  offer 
an  amendment  tomorrow  to  stop  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  is  that  we  are  back  now  to  the 
Hartke  amendment.  I  do  not  want  to 
call  it  up  myself,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  we  have  to  proceec"  one  way  or 
another.  I  have  asked  the  cloakroom  to 
call  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

If  the  Chair  would  hear  me  further  on 
that,  the  leadership  has  been  detained 
from  the  floor,  and  I  am  trying  to  get 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  in.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  says  he  needs  3 
additional  minutes,  so  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  he  be  given  3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


mean  more  than  60.000  jobs  for  Cal- 
ifornia and  upward  of  $4  billion  to  her 
economy.  And,  of  course,  it  will  mean 
that  the  Nation  will  continue  to  improve 
her  scientific  and  technological  skills. 
Mrs.  West  wood  concludes  her  state- 
ment with  an  attack  on  the  President's 
reelectiOTi  committee  for  not  revealmg 
contributors  to  Its  reputed  $10  million 
kitty.  In  this,  I  wholeheai-tedly  concur, 
for  the  committee's  failur.  is  but  a  con- 
temptuous refusal  by  the  President  and 
his  party  to  come  clean  with  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


AWARD  OP  SPACE  SHUTTLE  PRO- 
GRAM TO  NORTH  AMERICAN 
ROCKWELL  CORP.  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
matter  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  httle  out 
of  order  In  that  it  does  not  pertain  to 
what  we  are  discussing  today,  but  it  is 
very  important,  I  think,  to  the  coxmtiT. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  CaUfomia's 
economic  health  is  vital  to  the  Nation's. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  worked 
so  hard  for  the  space  shuttle  program, 
and  it  helps  explain  my  dismay  tliat  the 
democratic  national  committee  would 
criticize  the  award  of  that  program  to 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Our  space  program  has  provided  the 
greatest  incentive  to  scientific  and  tech- 
nological discovery  in  this  Nation's  his- 
torj',  and  already  practical,  everyday  ap- 
plication is  being  made  of  dozens  of  ad- 
vances made  in  metallurgy,  commimlca- 
ticms,  medicine,  meteorology,  and  other 
scientific  fields. 

I  believe  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee Chairwoman  Jean  M.  Westwood 
was  wrong  when  she  called  the  ccaitract 
"an  outrageous  misuse  of  this  Nation's 
tax  revenues." 

Our  continued  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war  surelj'  is  such  a  tragic  mis- 
use, but  our  space  program  is  an  essen- 
tial extension  of  our  Nation's  relentless 
quest  to  improve  the  basic  tools  of 
science. 

Clearly,  I  favor  recMistruction  of  our 
national  priorities  to  eliminate  poverty, 
build  schools,  reduce  pollution,  fight 
crime,  and  rebuild  our  cities.  At  the  same 
time.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  to  sacri- 
fice prudent  efforts  in  space. 

The  space  shuttle  clearly  is  not  a  par- 
tisan program,  but  rather  a  bispartisan 
effort  of  a  number  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Frankly,  I  am  proud  that  North  Amer- 
ican Rockwell  won  the  contract.  It  will 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1973  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  construction  at 
certain  installations  in  connection  with 
the  Safeguard  antiballlstic  missile  sys- 
tem, and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Aimed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  Inform  the  Senate  that,  under  tha 
previous  agreement,  the  Senator  frcwn 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  is  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment  No.  1369.  on 
which  there  is  a  limitation  of  one  and  a 
half  hours  of  debate,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)    and  the  manager  of  the  bill 

(Mr.   STENNIS). 

ITie  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  which  was  offered  yester- 
day, and  on  which  there  was  a  little  bit 
of  confusion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  call  up  his  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARTTCE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  re- 
call correctly,  and  if  I  understand  the 
Record  correctly,  the  amendment  was 
called  up  yesterday  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  that  it  now  be 
made  the  pending  business. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1369 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  is  pending,  which  was 
discussed  at  some  length  in  mj*  absence 


yesterday,  is  designed  to  alleviate  an 
injustice  that  has  been  done  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  retired  members  of  our  uni- 
formed services. 

The  amendment  wliich  I  have  offered 
will  provide  a  one-time  recomputation 
of  rnilitary  retirement  benefits  to  the 
January  1,  1972.  rates  as  compared  to 
the  January  1.  1971,  rates  as  proposed 
by  the  administration  bill.  The  1972  rates 
•will  be  effective  immediately  for  persons 
who  have  retired  for  physical  disability 
under  the  laws  in  effect  before  1949,  or 
a  physical  disabihty  of  at  least  30  percent 
imder  later  laws,  and  for  nearly  all  those 
who  have  retired  for  years  of  service 
and  are  60  or  more  years  of  age.  Other 
retirees  who  are  not  yet  60  would  have 
their  retired  pay  recomputed  at  the  time 
they  reach  that  age. 

I  am  in  the  unusual  p>osition  of  acting 
to  redeem  a  campaign  promise  made  by 
President  Nixon  in  1968.  As  part  of  his 
election  drive,  the  President  felt  that  the 
precipitous  saspension  of  the  recomputa- 
tion system  was,  to  quote  the  President: 

A  breach  of  faith  for  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  patriots,  who  have 
devoted  a  career  of  service  to  their  country 
and  who,  when  they  entered  the  service,  re- 
lied upon  the  laws  insuring  equal  retiremeut 
benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimotis  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  entire  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  1968  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  President  pledged 
to  remedy  this  inequity  as  soon  as  ix>s- 
sible.  That  was  almost  4  years  ago. 

Senator  Htthphrey  and  Governor  Wal- 
lace were  equally  strong  in  their  endorse- 
ment of  a  restoration  of  recomputation 
rights  to  retired  officers. 

The  Hartke  approach  is  very  similar 
to  the  course  recommended  by  President 
Nixon  in  H.R.  14524.  Tlie  cost  estimates 
of  the  Hartke  amendment  are  less  than 
the  $288  million  of  the  administration 
bill.  That  amotmt  has  already  been  in- 
cluded in  the  administration's  budgetarj- 
request. 

Mr.  President,  our  retired  military  per- 
sonnel ha\'e  relied  on  a  recomputation 
system  that  stood  for  almost  100  years. 
From  1861,  when  the  President  approved 
"an  act  for  the  better  organization  of 
the  MiUtary  Establishment."  officers  of 
the  imiformed  ser\ices  were  entitled  to 
retire  for  length  of  ser\'ice  and  to  have 
their  pay  determined  initially  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  rates  in  existence  at  the 
time,  to  be  recomputed  upon  the  new 
rates  each  time  raises  were  granted  in 
the  futiue  to  the  members  of  the  Active 
Forces. 

Similar  provisions  were  made  for  en- 
listed members  of  the  forces  a  few  years 
later. 

This  .system  was  in  contuiuous  opera- 
tion until  passage  of  tlie  Joint  Servicer 
Pay  Act  of  1922,  which  denied  to  those 
retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tlie 
act  the  right  to  recompute  their  retired 
pay  on  the  basis  of  the  new  schedules. 

In  1926,  the  69th  Congress  corrected 
this  injustice  by  restoring  the  right  to 
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recomputation  for  those  on  the  retired 
rolls.  The  Senate  committee  report 
stated  that: 

The  1922  legislation  deprives  all  officers  re- 
tired  prior  to  that  date  of  said  benefits, 
thereby  violating  the  basic  law  under  which 
tliese  officers  gained  their  retirement  rights. 
There  is  no  Justice  in  two  pay  schedules  for 
equal  merit  and  equal  service.  (Senate  Re- 
port 364,  69th  Congress) . 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  the  1926 
statement  is  equally  valid  today.  And 
yet,  Mr.  President,  today  we  have  11 
different  rates  of  retired  pay  for  retirees 
of  equal  grade  and  service,  with  the  old- 
est retirees,  whose  need  is  apt  to  be 
greatest,  in  each  case  receiving  the  small- 
est pay  and  the  youngest  receiving  the 
largest.  The  disparity  in  many  cases  ap- 
proaches 50  percent. 

This  situation  exists  because  of  the 
sudden  suspension  of  the  recomputation 
system  in  1958  and  its  repeal  in  1963. 
at  which  time  a  system  of  raises  based 
upon  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  was 
substituted  with  no  "savings  clause"  to 
protect  the  previously  earned  benefit. 
This  new  provision  has  utterly  failed  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  earaed  right 
to  which  the  retirees  had  previously  been 
entitled. 

The  reduction  in  the  earned  benefit 
was  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
recomputation  system  had  been  recon- 
firmed by  Congress  in  each  pay  act 
passed  since  it  was  restored  in  1926.  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  1958  Pay 
Act  was  built  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Cordiner  militarj-  pay  study  com- 
mittee. The  Cordiner  committee  con- 
cluded that — 

The  Incentive  value  of  the  existing  mili- 
tary retirement  system  depends  to  a  major 
degree  upon  the  integral  relationship  with 
active  duty  compensation  and  the  confidence 
which  has  been  built  up  in  the  military  body 
that  no  breach  of  faith  or  breach  of  retire- 
ment contract  has  ever  been  permitted  by 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  actions  taken 
in  1958  and  1963.  merit  and  length  of 
service  are  no  longer  primary  factors  in 
determining  the  compensation  a  retiree 
will  receive  during  the  inactive  phase 
of  his  career.  On  the  contrai-y.  it  lias 
now  become  a  matter  of  when  the  indi- 
vidual was  born  and  how  successful  he 
was  in  manipulating  a  favorable  retire- 
ment date.  For  instance,  a  lieutenant 
colonel  retiring  today  receives  more  re- 
tired pay  than  a  major  general  who  re- 
tired only  10  years  ago. 

Li  1968,  President  Nixon  pledged  to 
submit  legislation — 

To  remedy  ihir^  ii»Ju!»iice  al  the  earliest 
possible  tim". 

In  keeping  with  that  pledge,  in  1971  he 
appointed  an  interagency  committee  to 
study  the  problem  and  on  April  15  of  this 
year  he  submitted  a  compromise  proposal 
to  Congress  ba.sed  upon  the  committee's 
recommendation.  The  proposal  is  for  a 
"one-time"  recomputation  to  the  1971 
pay  scales  for  certain  clas-ses  of  physically 
disabled  retirees  and  for  thase  with  less 
than  25  years  of  service  who  are  over  age 
60  and  thase  with  25  or  more  years  serv- 
ice at  age  55.  Tlie  1973  budget  contains 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $288  million  to 


cover   the  cost  of   the  proposed  com- 
promise. 

I  think  we  have  waited  too  long  to 
remedy  this  injustice  to  those  who  have 
honorably  and  faithfully  served  their 
country  dui'ing  the  two  world  wars, 
Korea,  and  Vietnam. 

A  full  restoration  of  the  recomputation 
system,  however,  impUes  a  cost  of  $1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1973.  I  propose  a  sim- 
pler and  I  believe  fairer  solution  than  the 
one  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  administration.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  designed  to  keep  the  expendi- 
ture at  approximately  the  level  provided 
for  in  the  budget. 

Perhaps  at  a  later  time,  the  appro- 
priate committee  can  take  up  a  proposal 
for  a  continuing  system  of  recomputa- 
tion for  those  who  entered  the  sei-vice  in 
the  expectation  that  the  Government 
would  carry  out  its  obligation.  I  would 
support  such  a  move.  However,  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  believe  it  important  that  we  take 
this  first  step  in  making  good  on  the 
ethical  obligation  which  we  owe  to  those 
who  served  theii*  country  so  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  the  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  for  an  additional 
extension  of  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  who  is  the  author  of 
the  most  comprehensive  recomputation 
bill,  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Hartke  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
brought  to  the  floor  a  chart  describing 
two  cases.  One  is  the  case  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  a  major,  and  one  of  an  en- 
listed man,  a  master  sergeant.  The  major 
has  24  years  of  active  service,  and  it 
shows  how  his  retired  pay  is  affected. 

On  the  basis  of  examining  the  major's 
case,  the  disparity  against  older  retirees 
amounts  to  46.6  percent.  The  major  with 
24  years  of  service  who  retired  in  1958 
will  have  retirement  pay  in  1972,  adjust- 
ed because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  is  $547.  Tlie  same  officer  retiring 
today  will  receive  $802.  In  other  words, 
there  is  a  difference  of  $255  for  the  same 
officer,  simply  because  one  man  retired 
earlier.  If  anything,  hLs  retirement  ear- 
lier means  that  he  has  gieater  expense 
today,  more  medical  expense,  more  care 
for  him.self.  Yet,  he  receives  $255  less 
than  a  man  who  has  retired  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

If  the  master  sergeant  retired  in  1958, 
his  present-day  retirement  pay  would  be 
$304.  If  he  retires  today,  he  gets  $453. 
Tliat  is  a  difference  of  $149,  or  almost 
50  percent. 

The  second  cliart  compares  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  for  rec(Mnputation 
to  the  Hartke  proposal.  First,  under  the 
odministration  proposal,  the  one-time 
recomputation  of  military  retirees  are 
fiirured  on  January  1,  1971,  base  rates 
of  active  duty  pay.  The  Hartke  proposal 
would  make  that  one-time  recomputa- 
tion on  January  1,  1972.  rates.  The  ad- 
ministration increase  would  occur  Im- 


mediately for  retirees  who  have  a  dis- 
ability rating  of  30  percent  or  greater 
under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of 
1949.  The  Hartke  proposal  is  identical  in 
that  regai-d. 

Under  the  administracion  proposal 
there  is  an  increase  for  nondisability 
letirees  who  retire  at  the  age  of  55  with 
25  years  or  more  of  service.  That  pro- 
vision is  not  in  the  Hartke  proposal.  Ad- 
ir.inisti-ation  bill  also  provides  an  in- 
01  ease  at  age  60  for  those  with  less  than 
25  years  of  service.  In  effect,  this  feature 
is  included  in  the  Hartke  amendment 
fcr  the  vei-y  simple  reason  that  the 
Hartke  proposal  provides  that  an  in- 
crease for  all  other  retirees  wili  occui*  at 
the  age  of  60. 

The  administration  and  the  Hartke 
proposals  both  retain  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  cost-of-living  increstse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  yesterday,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
made  some  comments.  Speciflcally,  he 
introduced  a  statement  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  leaving  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  administration  was  op- 
posed to  the  Hartke  proposal.  That  is 
only  true  insofar  as  they  really  say  that 
they  prefer  the  administration  proposal, 
end  I  would  imagine  that  it  is  not  im- 
usual  for  them  to  prefer  their  own  bill 
to  different  approach,  however,  similar 
it  might  be  to  their  own. 

I  point  out  that  the  Hartke  proposal 
does  provide  for  recomputation  at  the  age 
of  60,  not  at  the  age  of  44,  not  at  the  age 
of  50,  but  at  the  age  of  60.  Therefore,  it 
excludes  the  provision  of  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  which  permits  recom- 
putation at  age  55  with  25  or  more  years 
of  service.  The  Hartke  amendment  is 
$13  million  less  expensive.  So  it  is  more 
conservative  than  the  administration 
proposal.  It  certainly  is  much  more  con- 
sei-vative  than  the  Tower  bill,  and  Sen- 
ator Tower  has  seen  fit  to  endorse  this 
propKisal. 

I  point  out,  also,  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee said  yesterday  that  the  lifetime 
cost  of  the  Hartke  amendment  would  be 
$10  billion.  The  lifetime  cost  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  would  be  $14  bil- 
lion. If  the  Senator  wants  to  rely  on  the 
statement  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  administration  bill  proves  to  be  much 
more  expensive  than  the  proposal  I  have 
submitted  at  this  time. 

I  agree  that  we  should  have  hearings. 
But  for  4  years  we  have  not  had  them. 
I  agree  that  we  should  have  hearings 
after  we  adopt  the  Hartke  proposal,  and 
I  am  willing  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  In  that  effort.  But  I  think  we 
ought  at  least  to  keep  faith  with  these 
people.  We  ought  to  try  to  make  sure 
that  the  Individuals  on  active  duty  should 
not  have  twice  the  retirement  benefits  of 
tho.se  who  are  already  retired.  What  has 
happened  Is  that  some  retirement  bene- 
fits are  now  about  50  percent  behind 
those  of  an  active  duty  member  of  the 
armed  services. 
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ExHiBtr  1 

Washinoton,  D.C, 
September  13.  1968. 
Ma  J.  Oen.  W.  Pbeston  Cobdekman, 
president.  Retired  Officers  Association, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Because  of  the  concern  of  your  organiza- 
tion with  the  Issue  of  equalization  of  retired 
military  pay  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  my  views  on  this  important 
subject. 

For  the  past  several  years,  our  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  have  been   unjustly  treated 


Do  we  owe  them  something?  Does 
society  owe  them  something?  Does  the 
Government  owe  them  some  kind  of 
adjustment? 

I  think  this  has  gone  just  that  far.  If 
we  are  going  to  continue  indefinitely  to 
make  these  increases,  we  should  have 
some  calculations  made  to  see  what  it 
is  going  to  cost,  at  least  partly  to  even 
up  things  with  other  people.  That  is 
exactly  the  issue  we  have  before  us  now. 


payment,  whichever  is  greater,  because 
some  of  them  would  benefit  very  little, 
and  also  wrote  into  the  permanent  law  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Those  automatic  increases  have 
come  periodically,  sometimes  twice  a 
year,  since  1963.  Those  increases  add  up 
to  60  percent  already. 

It  was  a  matter  that  is  permanent  law. 
It  would  not  be  changed  and  no  one  was 
wanting  to  change  it.  It  was  fair,  right. 


The  facts  in  this  case  are  of  major 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  administration     importance.  We  do  not  get  at  the  facts     and  proper.  That  was  the  way  the  entire 
and  the  Democratic-controlled  Congress  to     ^^  comparing   the  Hartke  amendment     matter  was  settled.  This  is  all  of  public 
remedy  the  ^wing  ,«}}?P»"*y  ^*.^';^"  ,^^V«^^    with  what  the  Senator  from  Texas  rec-     record  and  everyone  knew  about  it. 
^"'•'  ;^'?lt?on?wScLuIryt^the^o^^    ommended  or  what  the  administration        That  is  what  they  call  a   one-time 
el^^bmk^  Prtncijifof  equaS  recommended.  That  is  not  the  question,     recomputation.  Now  we  come  back  here 

with  existing  active  duty  pay  for  the  same  The  question  is:  What  can  we  afford  m 
grade  or  rank.  It  is  a  breach  of  faith  for  those  fairness  to  the  taxpayers?  Just  because 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  patriots.     Q^e  plan  is  a  little  less  or  more  than  the 

other,  I  respectfullj' say  that  is  no  argu- 
ment at  all  in  favor  of  either  one  of  them. 
The  basic  question  is:  What  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  with  this  problem? 
I  have  not  got  time  to  go  into  it,  but 


wlio  have  devoted  a  career  of  service  to  their 
country  and  who,  when  they  entered  the 
service,  relied  upon  the  laws  insuring  equal 
retirement  benefits. 

Tiie  retired  pay  of  some  of  our  older  re- 
tirees  has  slipped   more   than   30'^    behind 


today  and  we  have  another  one.  They  call 
it  a  single  recomputation  or  one-time  re- 
computation bill.  That  is  what  the  ad- 
ministration caUs  theirs,  and  I  will  come 
back  to  that  point.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  calls  his.  That  Ls 
what  the  others  have  referred  to. 
Mr.  President,  on  the  record  of  history. 


thai  oC 


their  younger  comrades.  In  a  period    as  to  the  point  of  100  unbroken  years  of    there  is  no  such  thing  as  one-time  re 


o£  skyrocketing  cost  of  living  increases.  It  is    history.  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 

facts  do  not  support  that  assertion,  al- 
though I  know  the  Senator  used  it  in 
good  faith.  But  I  will  have  to  skip  that. 
We  held  hearings  on  this  matter  in 
1963  and  the  case  was  presented  in  the 
same  way.  for  a  recomputation.  There 
had  not  been  one  since  1958. 

There  appeared  before  the  committee 
Admiral  Smedberg  and  from  his  testi- 


au  intolerable  and  unfair  burden  for  our  re- 
tired military. 

I  Intend  to  urge  the  Congress  to  remedy 
this  injustice  at  the  earliest  possible  time  by 
pas-sing  legislation  along  the  lines  of  that  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Tower  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  my  key  Issues  committee.  General 
Eisenhower  and  I  worked  vigorously  to  seek 
legislative  relief  in  1960.  Now,  after  prolonged 
inaction  by  an  administration  of  which  Vice 
President  Humphrey  has  been  a  part,  the 
time  is  at  hand  to  do  simple  Justice  and  to 
recognize  the  great  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion by  those  who  have  served  tlieir  country 
ttith  honor  and  distinction. 

Richard  M.  Nixon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  20  min- 
utes. The  time  can  start  running  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  present- 
ing this  amendment.  I  do  not  have  any 
feeling  of  censure  for  him  or  anyone 
who  votes  for  it. 

I  am  not  trying  to  defeat  any  fair 
adjustments  if  there  are  any  injustices. 
I  am  not  trying  to  defeat  the  passage  of 
a  bill.  But  I  have  a  responsibility  here 
that  makes  it  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
facts  and  give  some  warning  signs  about 
the  road  down  which  we  are  traveling 
and  say  something  about  what  it  will 
cost.  A  man  does  not  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
without  asking  first  what  it  will  cost. 
We  have  reached  the  time  on  this  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  others,  when  I  think 
the  American  people  expect  us  to  ask 
what  it  Is  going  to  cost.  Going  to  cost 
whom?  Going  to  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers. I  think  it  is  time  to  raise  the 
question  here,  that  if  we  are  going  to 
do  this  recomputation  on  military  re- 
tirement benefits  every  few  years,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  retired  a  few  years  ago  as  civil 
servants  or  as  school  teachers?  What 
about  the  man  that  Is  retired  now  who 
earned  $2  an  hour  as  a  machinist,  and 
he  was  a  good  one,  and  the  machinist 
that  retires  today — 12  or  15  years  after 
the  other  one— who  Is  making  $S,  $7,  or 


computaticai  bill.  It  just  means  that  this 
is  one  for  now.  There  will  be  another  one 
in  4  or  5  years.  That  is  the  history  of  it. 
This  is  just  an  installment  plan  on  per- 
manent recomputation.  Let  us  not  be 
fooled  by  terms.  If  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  do.  that  will  be  its  will,  but 
we  will  get  into  the  figures  later  and 
show  where  we  are  going  and  that  we  are 
not  doing  anything  similar  about  any 


.nutiiiiai    oiiicui/^»6    €»»•»»    »»«...    •— ». other  trrmin 

mony  I  read  on  page  66  of  those  hearings     °^^f^^°^Pi,,  ^,,,,^^,  ^j  ^he  Pentagon 

expressed  by  the  one  who  is  handling  the 


held  on  July  16. 17.  and  18,  1963 

The  admiral  was  presenting  the  case 
for  the  retirees  and  he  said : 

Senator,  I  feel  it  is  most  significant,  sir. 
that  this  recomputation  be  permitted  for 
those  people  who  retired  prior  to  1958.  I  also 
agree  from  now  on  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  of  us  who  retire  to  feel  that  our  re- 
tirement pay  should  be  boosted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  Increase  in  pay  for  ilie  active 
forces. 

Another  point  here,  in  the  same  hear- 
ings, another  witness,  for  the  Retired 
Officers  Association,  Rear  Admiral  Den- 
feld,  quoted  the  Retired  Officers  Asso- 
ciation and  said  they  recommended  the 
passage  of  the  bill;  then  up  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Senator  Cannon.  Tliaiik  you.  Admiral.  In 
order  that  we  may  have  the  record  straight. 
as  I  understand  it  now.  your  association— 
that  Is.  the  Reserve  Officers  Association- 
recognize  the  fact  as  a  fact  that  If  Con- 
gress enacts  this  law  to  provide  recomputa- 
tion under  the  1958  pay  bUl,  with  the  5  per- 
cent increase  up  to  now.  and  the  provisions 
In  the  bUl  with  the  cost  of  living  raised  here- 
after, that  this  puts  an  end  to  rccomputa- 
tion  once  and  or  all. 

Admiral  Denfeld.  I  think  there  is  no  qties- 
tlon  about  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  they  really  have 
taken  out  aU  the  provisions  in  previous  bills 
for  recomputation. 

Senator  Cannon.  And  you  support  the  bill 
on  that  premise. 

Admiral  DrNrrLO.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Senator  Cannon.  With  that  recogiiliion, 

Admiral  Denfeld.  Absolutely. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  The  matter  was  settled  at 
that  time,  and  we  can  add,  for  all  time, 


$8  an  hour?  What  are  we  going  to  do    by  letting  them  recompute  their  retire- 
about  them?  ment  or  receive  a  5-percent,  lump-sum 


matter  over  there?  This  would  ordinarily 
fall  under  the  Assistant  Secretarj-  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower.  Secretary*  Kelley. 
and  he  is  a  good  one.  but  he  is  out  of  to\ni 
now.  and  in  his  stead  there  a  gentleman 
by  the  name  of  Robert  C.  Taber.  heu- 
tenant  general.  U.S.  Army,  and  he  says 
here  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  July  28.  1972: 
Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  This  is  in  reference 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  Senator  Hartke  to 
H.R.   15493 — 

That  identifies  the  amendment — I  t\ill 
put  tlie  entire  letter  in  the  Record — but 
on  page  2  at  the  top.  after  making  cei- 
tain  comments  on  certain  sections,  he 
makes  this  statement: 

Tlie  Department  of  Defense  respectfulh 
urges  the  propKised  amendment  to  H  R  154i»5, 
as  discussed  above,  not  be  adopted. 

I  repeat — "not  be  adopted." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  yield  in  a  minute. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  judge  those  word.s 
mean  what  they  say.  I  am  here  caught 
between  an  item  in  the  budget  and  the 
administraticm  setting  up  the  money  for 
the  payment  of  a  recomputation,  if  it  is 
passed.  The  letter,  though,  is  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  only  true 
spokesman  for  the  administration  as  to 
this  amendment. 

Tills  is  a  key  point.  There  are  not  but 
four  or  five  Senatore  present  to  hear 
this.  However,  this  is  a  key  point.  The 
letter  says:  "Do  not  pass  this  amend- 
ment." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  STENNTS.  I  will  In  a  minute, 
please.  I  would  like  to  finish  my  remarks 
and  then  I  will  yield  on  my  ovm  time  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
not  take  the  1,000-percent  assertion  that 
the  administration  wants  this  amend- 
ment passed  when  the  administration 
says  tliat  it  does  not  want  it  passed.  They 
have  to  put  money  in  the  budget  if  such 
a  provision  is  passed. 

That  gentleman,  speaking  as  I  say  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  says  that  the 
recomputation  of  military  retired  pay 
was  the  subject  of  intensive  review  in  the 
executive  branch  in  recent  months. 

Here  is  the  letter.  I  want  everyone  to 
read  it.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too 
much  time.  It  says  in  part: 

In  view  of  tbose  (UCerences.  and  further  In 
the  Interest  of  full,  orderly  consideration  of 
thU  Important  matter,  the  Department  of 
Defense  xuges — 

And  that  is  a  strong  word — 
that  the  legislation  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  the  Congress  on  AprU  IS, 
1972.  be  considered  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress In  lieu  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
HJi.  194S5. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  else  in  writ- 
ing to  prove  what  the  administration  is 
asking  to  be  done  about  the  amendment. 

In  that  connection  we  have  not  held 
any  heeurings  this  year  on  this.  And  the 
House  has  not  held  any  hearings  on  it. 
Our  committee  has  spent  double  time, 
virtually  ever>'  member  of  the  committee, 
since  January  on  other  military  matters. 
But  I  have  in  mind — and  I  state  this  is  a 
fact,  if  the  Senator  wants  me  to  use  the 
word  "promise,"  I  use  the  word  "prom- 
ise"— that  if  this  amendment  does  not 
pass,  I  will  set  up  a  subcommittee  em- 
powered to  look  into  the  matter,  as  a 
subcommittee  did  in  previous  years,  and 
take  the  Hartke  proposal,  the  adminis- 
tration proposal,  or  the  proposal  of  any- 
one else  and  go  into  it  and  try  to  find  a 
basis  wtiich  is  fair.  But  I  wiU  have  some- 
one make  the  request  that  they  go  into 
this  proposition  with  an  idea  of  trying  to 
bring  about  a  plan  for  the  future  that  is 
fair  and  bearable,  because  I  tell  the  Sen- 
ate now  that  something  has  got  to  be 
done  to  stop  these  rxmaway  figures  and 
the  runaway  costs  for  this  group  of  peo- 
ple. And  I  am  for  them  and  not  against 
them.  It  is  a  matter  of  fairness  to  all  tax- 
payers, and  they  are  taxpayers,  too. 

I  want  something  that  will  make  this 
program  manageable  and  make  sure  that 
it  will  operate  properly-.  At  some  time  in 
the  future  we  have  to  do  something  about 
letting  evenone  who  wants  to  retire, 
when  they  have  been  in  the  senlce  for 
20  years,  and  then  di-aw  retirement  pay 
for  the  rest  of  their  Uves  under  these 
rates  that  go  up  and  up  and  up  every 
year. 

I  tliink  that  a  man  who  has  served  30 
years  in  the  Army  is  entitled  to  retire 
at  a  higher  rate  than  a  man  who  has 
.served  only  20  years.  In  the  first  place, 
he  has  given  10  yesu^  more  of  his  Ufe. 
He  has  given  50  percent  more  of  his  time 
than  the  man  with  20  years  of  service. 
His  cinlian  longevity  is  going  to  be  less. 


He  does  not  have  those  10  workable  years 
on  the  outside 

I  am  talking  about  fairness,  and  not  a 
matter  of  individuals.  We  may  not  find 
an  answer.  However,  I  want  someone  to 
try  to  do  so.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things 
I  point  out.  That  is  where  we  have  been 
doing  a  lot  of  work  and  we  will  get  into 
these  hearings  this  year.  I  urge  that  we 
do.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  finish  the 
hearings.  This  is  a  very  complex  and  in- 
volved matter.  By  early  1973,  I  would 
propose  that  that  subcommittee  report  to 
the  full  committee.  And  I  will  see  that  the 
full  committee  has  a  chance  to  pass  on 
it  soon  after  it  is  reported.  If  they  vote 
it  out,  it  will  then  be  up  to  the  Senate 
to  consider  what  it  will  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
House.  However,  I  know  that  they  are 
not  indifferent  to  this  problem. 

To  that  end  now,  when  the  time  comes 
parliamentary-wise,  based  upon  the  facts 
and  the  promise  that  I  have  made.  I 
will  move  to  table  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  ordinarily  do  that.  However,  this  is 
controlled  ame  anyway.  Everyone  will 
have  had  all  the  time  they  want  in  which 
to  discuss  the  matter. 

I  want  to  give  notice  that  in  all  fairness 
that  that  is  my  present  intention. 

Mr.  President,  getting  on  to  the  facts, 
we  have  had  increases  since  1958,  as  I 
have  said.  They  are  automatic  increases 
and  are  still  in  the  law.  They  amount  to 
a  60-percent  increase.  They  will  con- 
tinue right  alongside  the  civil  service 
people.  These  are  cost-of-living  increases. 
These  figures  go  to  the  whole  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  one  other 
thing  in  this  letter  from  General  Taber. 
He  estimates  that  the  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  total  of  in  excess  of  $10 
billion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  plan 
of  someone  else  may  involve  a  cost  of 
$12  billion.  However,  that  is  hardly  rele- 
vant. The  point  is  that  this  amendment. 
If  we  pass  it,  would  cost  in  excess  of  $10 
billion.  It  would  cost  $275  million  the  first 
year.  And  the  lifetime  cost  would  be  in 
excess  of  $10  billion. 

In  1960,  the  cost  of  the  retired  pay 
for  our  military  friends  was  $700  million. 
Those  who  do  not  already  know  the  next 
figure  will  be  shocked.  In  1972  the  cost  of 
retired  pay  under  the  present  law  for 
rethed  militai-y  personnel  will  be  $4.4 
biUion.  That  is  a  600-percent  increase. 

Mr.  Piesident,  23  years  from  now — and 
that  is  1  yeai'  less  than  twice  the  12-year 
period  I  have  just  referred  to — accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Defense  esti- 
mates, under  the  present  law,  without 
any  increases,  without  tlie  Hartke 
amendment,  and  without  other  increases, 
we  will  have  to  pay,  for  military  retired 
pay  alone,  $21  biUion  a  year. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  these 
mechanics  that  retire  on  $2.50  an  hour? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the  civil 
service  people  who  liave  paid  in  on  their 
retirement?  What  are  we  going  to  do? 


I  think  we  had  better  look  at  them 
along  with  these  others. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  shocking  fact  that 
there  is  an  accrued  liability  now  for  past 
service,  past  time  and  service  rendered  in 
past  years  by  these  people,  under  the 
present  law,  of  $117  billion.  I  mean  by 
that  that  this  is  the  accrued  cost.  And  we 
are  not  appropriating  the  pro  rata  part 
of  the  money  every  year.  We  are  passing 
it  up  and  leavmg  it  there  as  a  minus 
mark.  So.  in  years  to  come,  we  will  have 
to  pay  all  of  that  rather  than  financing 
it  now.  If  ws  financed  it  now  and  let  it 
draw  interest,  it  would  be  $1 17  billion.  If 
not,  it  will  be  $234  billion.  And  that  is  the 
amomit  that  has  already  accrued  not 
counting  additional  ones  that  may  come 
into  the  service. 

Those  are  some  of  the  staggering  facts 
I  want  the  committee  to  consider.  I  find 
also  that  the  average  age  of  officers  at 
the  time  of  retirement  is  46  years.  These 
are  1971  figures.  The  average  age  of  re- 
tirement for  enlisted  men  in  I97t  was  40 
years  of  age.  The  average  lifetime  retire- 
ment pay  for  all  military  officers — the 
average,  putting  them  all  together,  cap- 
tains, majors,  lieutenemt  colonels,  and 
generals — the  average  they  would  draw 
according  to  1970  figures,  in  military  re- 
tired pay  alone,  is  $255,000.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  retirement.  The  average 
enlisted  man  would  receive  $121,000. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  man  who  re- 
tired with  equal  ability  and  skill  as  a 
civil  service  employee  would  receive.  I  do 
not  know  what  his  retirement  would  be, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  anything 
like  that  or  nearly  that  much.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  compute  civil  service  or 
social  security  and  I  do  not  know  what 
they  have  paid  in  to  receive  retirement 
payments.  But  under  the  nresent  system 
our  miUtarj'  personnel  do  not  have  to 
make  a  contribution  into  the  retirement 
fund. 

Tliose  who  are  currently  retiring,  that 
is,  on  the  January  1,  1972,  pay  scale, 
would  have  figures  as  follows.  I  gave  the 
average.  For  a  colonel  it  would  run  flrom 
$309,000  to  $391,000,  depending  on  the 
time  and  age  at  which  he  retired.  The 
enlisted  man  would  nm  from  $125,000  to 
$290,000  high,  as  a  possibility. 

This  retirement  system  has  gone  for- 
waid  so  fast  and  we  have  to  have  a  re- 
tiiement  .system — I  do  not  want  to  abol- 
ish it — ^but  I  am  afraid  it  will  abolish  it- 
self by  destroying  itself,  by  running  away. 

We  used  to  have  motors  that  had  to 
have  governors  on  them.  I  remember  one 
time  when  the  governors  went  off  and 
one  engine  tore  itself  to  pieces.  I  guess 
it  threw  itself  into  a  thousand  parts.  I 
am  afraid  this  system  is  runnhig  down- 
hill so  fast  it  is  going  to  destroy  itself. 
That  is  why  I  think  we  have  to  put  some 
remedial  legislation  on  the  books. 

Last  Januarj- 1  spoke  on  this  matter  on 
my  own  volition  and  said:  I  do  not  want 
to  rob  anyone  of  a  right,  but  we  have  to 
set  up  a  retirement  sj'stem  In  the  military 
and  start  it  running  now  and  get  some 
contribution-s.  some  money  tato  it.  and 
have  it  operating  so  that  finally  the  old 
system  will  fade  out.  Those  in  it  will  fade 
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out,  as  the  years  come  and  go,  and  we  will 
be  on  a  sounder  basis.  ,,    ,  , 

I  have  certain  salient  points  that  I 
would  like  to  get  before  the  membership 
and  then  I  am  going  to  conclude  for  the 
time  being. 

Military  personnel  make  no  contribu- 
tion to  the  retirement  system.  That  is  a 
fact  of  hfe  which  has  to  be  considered. 

Now,  there  Is  another  point.  Since  1957 
our  military  personnel  have  had  the 
benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Those 
that  wanted  to  could  join  the  social  se- 
curity system,  and  those  that  did  join  it 
had  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  what  we  might  call  their 
back  time.  The  Federal  Government  paid 
its  part  of  their  time  each  year,  and  they 
paid  for  their  part  for  each  year  there- 
after. But  that  was  a  gift.  All  the  back 
pay  was  put  in  for  them. 

As  I  said,  these  retirees  now  get  pe- 
riodic cost-of-living  increases.  That  is 
fair  and  right  and  it  applies  in  the  same 
way  as  to  our  civil  service  people.  If 
this  amendment  is  agreed  to,  on  reaching 
the  age  of  60  each  retiree  will  be  able 
to  recompute  under  the  1972  scale.  Many 
of  them  would  be  working  then  at  very 
respectable  salaries.  I  hope  all  of  them 
who  want  to  work  are  able  to  do  so.  But 
they  will  have  been  working  and  receiv- 
ing those  funds  and  they  will  have  this 
recomputation  and  also  receive  periodic 
casts-of-living  increases. 

When  all  those  things  are  happening 
to  a  person  I  believe  we  should  look 
around  before  we  take  a  final  approach 
on  this  matter.  That  is  what  the  admin- 
istration has  done.  They  have  looked 
aroimd  and  they  have  sent  a  letter  in 
here.  They  stated  in  the  letter: 

Walt.  Do  not  act  from  an  amendment  from 
the  floor.  It  should  be  explored  more. 

All  those  things  would  happen  if  this 
becomes  law.  Those  who  receive  disabil- 
ity retirement  receive  that  tax  free.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  the  retirees  are 
on  disability  but  I  notice  in  the  Hartke 
amendment  if  they  have  as  much  as  30- 
percent  disability  they  do  not  have  to 
wait  until  they  get  to  be  60  years  of  age. 
I  do  not  know  what  30-percent  disability 
means.  I  may  be  under  that  much  dis- 
ability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
tliose  considerations  we  should  pause 
here  and  say,  "Let  us  take  a  look;  let  us 
take  a  second  look  before  we  adopt  this 
amendment."  I  hope  Senators  will  do 
just  that  and  that  it  will  give  me  and 
the  committee  the  opportimity  of  carry- 
ing out  this  plan  as  I  have  outUned  it 
and  we  will  do  our  best. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana if  he  has  a  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  was  going  to  yield 
to  me  for  15  minutes.  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection I  may  proceed  now. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  the  amendment  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana. For  almost  a  century,  our  retired 
militai-y  were  paid  a  percentage  of  ac- 
tive duty  base  pay.  Since  1958,  this  time- 
honored  method  has  been  discarded,  and 
the  pay  of  retired  personnel  has  lagged 
in  comparison  with  pay  for  current  mem- 
bers retiring  from  service.  The  amend- 
ment introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Indiana,  Senator  Hartke,  would  correct 
this  grave  Injustice. 

Mr.  President,  did  you  know  that  a 
sergeant-major  with  30  years  of  service 
to  his  country  who  reth-ed  in  1969  is  paid 
$3,710  more  a  year  than  his  identical 
counterpart  who  retired  in  1958?  The  gap 
is  even  greater  today.  Yet,  both  face  the 
same  cost  of  Uving.  This  kind  of  inequity 
exists  in  all  ranks  between  those  who  re- 
tired before  1958  and  those  who  have  re- 
tired since  1958. 

Mr.  President,  for  almost  a  hundred 
years,  retired  pay  percentage  was  com- 
puted on  active  duty  base  pay.  This 
method  treated  everyone  fairly.  It  was 
recomputed  each  time  active  duty  base 
pay  was  increased  until  1958  when  this 
tradition  was  broken.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  pay  gap  widens  each  time 
there  is  an  active  duty  pay  raise. 

Persons  who  entered  the  Armed  Forces 
prior  to  June  1,  1958,  had  every  right 
to  expect  that  their  retired  pay  would  be 
computed  no  less  favorably  than  then 
provided  by  law.  Tragically,  we  have  not 
kept  the  faith. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  91st  Congress, 
about  47  Senators  and  many  more  Rep- 
resentatives introduced  or  cosponsored 
legislation  to  base  retired  pay  on  a  per- 
centage of  current  active  duty  base  pay 
to  conform  to  the  long-established  prin- 
ciple which  had  existed  for  almost  a 
century.  The  failure  of  the  Congress  has 
caused  these  bills  to  die  without  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  61  recom- 
putation bills  have  been  introduced  or 
cosponsored  in  the  House.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas,  Senator 
Tower,  has  introduced  S.  377,  which  is 
cosponsored  by  about  42  Senators.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  time  has  come  to  cor- 
rect an  injustice. 

Mr.  President,  the  action  in  1958  served 
to  create  a  "second-class"  group  of  re- 
tirees and  put  the  military  on  notice  that 
they  were  no  longer  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  governing  the  computa- 
tion of  their  retired  pay  in  effect  when 
they  embarked  upon  a  career  in  the 
services.  With  the  last  pay  raise  of  Jan- 
uary 1971  there  are  now  10  "classes"  of 
retirees  drawing  varying  rates  of  retired 
pay  for  equal  grade  and  length  of  serv- 
ice. This  injustice  is  further  compound- 
ed by  the  sad  fact  that  those  who  suffer 
most,  who  are  hardest  hit  by  these  dis- 
parities, are  the  old  retirees,  who  retired 
under  significantly  lower  pay  scales  and 
who  are  incapable  of  supplementing 
their  meager  retirement  pay  because  of 
age  or  disability. 

Under  the  present  system,  inequities 
develop  because  active  duty  pay  increases 
faster  than  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
which  was  substituted  for  recomputation 


in  1958.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  for- 
mula has  served  in  a  meager  way  to  al- 
leviate the  pUght  of  the  retiree  who  en- 
tered the  services  with  every  expectation 
that  his  retired  pay  would,  by  law,  be 
related  to  active  duty  pay.  However,  in 
spite  of  Uiese  nominal  increases,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  for  the  record  the  dis- 
parities in  retired  pay  between  two  grades 
with  24  yeai-s  of  service.  A  major,  or 
equivalent,  who  retired  before  Jvme  1, 
1958,  draws  about  $501  monthly  retire- 
ment, while  his  coimterpart  retiring  after 
January  1,  1971,  draws  about  $738,  a  dif- 
ferential of  about  47.3  percent.  The  com- 
parable figures  for  a  master  sergeant  are 
about  $278  and  $418,  for  a  disparity  of 
about  50.4  percent.  Each  future  active 
duty  pay  raise  will  increase  these  dis- 
parities and  create  yet  another  class  of 
retirees. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous boards,  committees,  and  study  groups 
on  the  subject  of  military  pay,  active  and 
retired.  It  is  noted  that  President  Nixon 
i*ecently  recommended  corrective  action 
to  the  Congress  after  an  extensive  Inter- 
Agency  Study.  President  Nixon  has  kept 
his  promise.  Four  years  ago.  President 
Nixon  stated: 

For  the  past  several  years,  our  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  have  been  unjustly  treated 
because  of  the  faUure  of  the  Administration 
and  Congress  to  remedy  the  growing  disparity 
between  active  duty  and  retired  military 
pay.  ...  I  intend  to  urge  the  Congre&s  to 
remedy  this  injustice  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  .  .  .  Now.  after  prolonged  inaction  .  .  . 
the  time  is  at  hand  to  do  simple  justice. 

I  am  confident  a  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress welcome  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  correct  the  injustice,  although  it 
is  a  compromise  proposal.  This  tmiend- 
ment  is  also  a  compromise  in  order  to 
reduce  cost,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  body  can 
do  no  less  than  to  give  prompt  attention 
to  the  pUght  of  those  who  laid  their  lives 
on  the  line  to  preserve  our  heritage,  not 
just  because  the  law  demanded  it,  but  be- 
cause they  were  committed  and  served 
voluntarily  until  they  had,  by  virtue  of 
their  sacrifices,  attained  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  cop- 
ies of  telegrams  sent  in  1968  by  President 
Nixon,  saying  that  he  favors  a  recompu- 
tation, another  by  Presidential  candidate, 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  giving  a 
commitment  along  the  same  line,  anoth- 
er by  George  Wallace,  a  candidate  for 
President  in  1968,  who  also  approved  a 
recomputation.  Ever>-  major  presiden- 
tial candidate  in  1968  supported  recom- 
putation —  President  Nixon,  Senator 
Humphrey,  and  Governor  Wallace. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  introduced  a  bill  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1971,  S.  3777  wliich  has.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Texas.  42  co- 
sponsors.  I  believe  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Bentsen*  has  intro- 
duced an  identical  bill,  which  would 
make,  in  all.  about  44  Senators  who  have 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  recomputa- 
tion. They  are  as  follows:  Senators 
Allen,  Allott,  Baker,  Bayh.  Bellhon. 
Bennett,  Brock,  Cannon.  Chiles.  Cook. 
Cooper,  Cotton.  Cranston,  Curtis,  Dole, 
Dominick.  Eastland.  Fannin,  Fonc. 
goldwater.  gurney,  harris.  hollincs. 
Hruska,    Inouve.    Jackson,    Kennedy, 
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Magnuson,  Maihias,  McClellan.  McCov- 
ERN,  Moss.  Pastors,  Peabson,  Pell.  Prou- 
TY,  Randolph.  Scott.  Sparksian,  Stevens. 
Thuemono,  and  Tunney. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Margaret  Chase  Smith,  has  indi- 
cated her  support  of  this  bill. 

I  cannot  believe  that  tliis  many  Sen- 
ators would  ha\e  been  sucked  in  on  a 
proposition  unless  they  felt  there  was 
merit  in  it.  Tlie  bills  were  studied.  They 
joined  as  cosponsors.  They  joined  volun- 
tarily. Almost  half  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  has  indicated  an  interest  in 
correcting  this  injustice. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  for  full  re- 
computation.  If  so.  a  young  man  who 
joined  the  Army  at  21  and  stayed  20 
years  and  retired  at  41  years  of  age 
would  not  have  his  retirement  recom- 
puted until  he  was  60.  He  would  draw  his 
retirement  based  on  the  active  duty  pay 
at  the  time  he  retired.  This  bill,  there- 
fore, is  less  costly  than  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Presidwit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
who  is  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  my  name  was  not  listed  among  the 
cosponsors.  I  have  long  supported  recom- 
putation,  in  fact,  I  made  a  Ught  for  it 
on  the  floor  some  years  ago,  and  have 
been  a  cosponsor  from  the  beginning  of 
the  bill.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  omitted  by 
error. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  for  that  statement.  Possibly 
her  name  was  omitted  by  error.  I  am  suie 
it  can  be  added  to  the  bill. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  bill  the  ad- 
ministration supports  would  cost  about 
$288  million  a  year.  A  fun  recomputation 
bin  would  cost  several  times  that  amount. 
But  the  measure  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  will 
cost  only  $275  million. 

This  is  a  fair  bill.  It  is  a  just  bill.  It 
only  applies,  as  I  said,  to  people  over  60 
years  of  age,  and  I  want  to  say  fiulher 
that  the  President  would  not  have  put 
the  money  in  the  budget  this  year  if  he 
had  not  felt  that  this  was  a  just  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate 
will  see  fit  to  take  this  matter  into 
considei-ation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  most  con- 
servative of  all  three  approaches.  The 
bin  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  as  I 
have  stated,  would  cost  several  times 
the  cost  of  this  bill — around  a  billion 
doHars  the  first  year.  The  bill  of  the  ad- 
ministration would  cost  about  $288  mil- 
lion— $13  million  more  than  this  bill. 
This  is  the  most  conservative  bill  on 
recomputation  that  has  been  introduced. 

What  is  the  fairness  of  a  man  who  re- 
tired back  in  1958  getting  50  percent 
less  than  a  man  who  retires  in  1972  who 
held  the  same  grade?  In  fact,  the  man 
who  retired  in  1958  is  now  older.  He 
needs  the  retirement  more:  he  needs  a 
greater  amount  than  the  younger  man 
retiring  now  in  1972. 


It  is  nothing  but  simple  justice,  fair- 
ness, and  honesty  that  this  bill  pass.  I 
am  suie  something  will  be  done  on  this 
matter.  It  may  not  be  done  today,  though 
I  hope  it  wiU.  But  something  is  going  to 
be  done.  This  is  the  most  conservative 
approach  that  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
made  with  the  idea  in  view  tlaat  the  of- 
ficers who  retiie  before  60  can  engage 
in  other  work  and  get  by,  but  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  60,  they  can  recompute 
their  pensions  as  of  that  time. 

That  is  a  fair  basis  to  put  it  on,  Mr. 
President. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
pass  this  amendment,  because  it  is  a  just 
amendment,  and  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  for  of- 
fering it. 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  fxom  South  Caro- 
lina, who  has  worked  on  so  many  mat- 
ters with  me  on  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee, because,  in  a  way,  this  is  the  same 
approach  we  have  taken  in  that  field. 
What  we  ai*e  working  for  is  equity  and 
fairness  of  treatment. 

Many  persons  are  themselves  person- 
ally interested  in  this  legislation,  includ- 
ing the  members  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  the  Ameiican  Legion, 
have  made  this  matter  part  of  their  leg- 
islative programs.  I  would  like  to  quote, 
from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Priority  Goals,  Legislative  and  Seciu-ity, 
for  1972,  item  No.  6  under  the  heading 
"Military  Manpower  and  Personnel,"  in 
wliich  they: 

Urge  a  vigorous  eCfori  to  have  benefits  and 
prlvUegea  restored  to  retired  mUltary  per- 
sonnel equivalent  to  tho«e  of  active  duty 
mlltaxy  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  situation  on 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  at  this  time. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  certain- 
ly one  Senator  who  has  the  respect  of 
this  entire  body,  and  certainly  the  re- 
spect of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  be- 
cause of  his  longtime  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  fairness  and  equity.  I  sus- 
pect that  in  this  case  one  of  two  things 
is  true:  Either  that  he  misunderstands 
our  intentions,  or  otherwise  that  he  feels 
this  is  not  an  appropriate  time.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  either  of  these  expla- 
nations. 

The  fact  is  that  what  v.e  are  trying 
to  do  here,  very  simply,  is  make  a  tem- 
porary adjustment  in  a  situation  which 
has  been  ignored  since  1958.  In  many 
cases,  we  do  know  that  the  military  es- 
tablishment is  forcing  individuals  to  re- 
tire. They  are  people  who  have  come  into 
the  services  to  help  their  country  in  time 
of  gi'eat  stress  and  strain. 

There  are  difTerences  in  this  body  as  to 
what  the  effects  of  this  past  war  have 
been,  but  there  can  be  no  difference  about 
one  simple  fact  of  life:  that  if  you  re- 
tired as  a  master  sergeant  or  a  major  in 
1958,  you  ought  not  to  be  treated  with 
disrespect  by  breaching  a  promise  made 
at  the  time  of  your  enlistment,  a  com- 
mitment made  to  all  military  personnel 


that  people  of  equal  rank  should  be  treat- 
ed with  equal  respect.  That  is  all  we  are 
trjing  to  do. 

What  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  as  I  understand  it,  is  basically  that 
we  need  a  complete  reexamination  of 
this  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this 
measure  would  not  prevent  that.  Every- 
tliing  he  said  about  a  subcommittee  beins 
established,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
done.  If  there  is  inequity  or  injustice,  or 
too  much  expense,  if  the  present  system 
is  wrong,  that  is  one  thing.  But  the  fact 
is  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  something 
ad  infinitiun  into  the  future;  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  one-time  recomputation.  We 
are  saying  to  the  military  retirees  in- 
volved, "Look,  we  made  a  commitment  to 
you,  and  we  are  going  to  keep  our  com- 
mitment." The  fact  is  that  we  should  not 
permit  persons  of  equal  rank  to  be  treat- 
ed with  that  type  of  disparity. 

Let  me  point  out  f  uither,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding,  that  we  are 
not  advocating  these  benefits  for  people 
who  retire  at  40  years  of  age.  They  will 
have  to  wait  20  years  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  this  proposal.  Whether  we  need  a 
new  system  or  not  is  not  in  controversy. 
The  present  system,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  stated,  costs  $4.4  billion. 
That  is  the  total  cost  without  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  not  materially  affected. 
The  military  procm-ement  biU  that  the 
Hartke  proposal  will  amend  amoimts  to 
$20.5  billion.  The  Hartke  proposal  itself 
is  an  item  of  less  than  $300  million — $275 
million,  on  a  one-shot  operation  to  ti-y 
to  provide  for  some  equity  and  some  fair- 
ness. This  is  just  a  step,  in  the  words  of 
President  NLxon,  toward  simple  justice. 

I  would  like  to  read  what  the  President 
said  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  state- 
ment in  September,  1968.  This  is  Presi- 
dent Nixon  speaking,  4  years  ago: 

I  intend  to  urge  the  Congress  to  remedy  thlg 
injustice  at  the  earliest  possible  time  by  pass- 
ing legislation  along  the  lines  of  that  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Tower  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
my  Key  Issues  Commltt«e.  General  Elsen- 
hower and  I  worked  vigorously  to  seek  legis- 
lative relief  In  1960.  Now,  after  prolonged  in- 
action  by  an  administration  of  which  Vice 
President  Humphrey  has  been  a  part,  the 
time  is  at  hand  to  do  simple  Justice  and  to 
recognize  the  great  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion by  thase  who  have  served  their  country 
with  honor  and  distinction. 

President  Nixon  referred  to  just  the 
small  amendment  we  have  before  us.  The 
Tower  proposal  the  President  specifically 
endorses  would  cost  more  than  a  billion 
dollars. 

As  I  have  stated,  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  President's  message,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  was  concurred  in  by  the 
then  Vice  President  Senator  Humphrey, 
who  endorsed  it  on  July  29,  1968,  and 
Governor  Wallace,  who  oidorsed  the 
same  proposal  on  September  24,  1968.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  en- 
dorsements be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  July  29, 1968. 
MaJ.  Gen.  W.  Pkeston  Coroexmam. 
President.  Retired  Officers  Aaaociation, 
WaslUngton,  D.C. 

DfiAR  General  Cordekman:  You  might  be 
Interested  to  know  that  r  am  sympathetic  to 
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vour  efforts  to  obtain  an  equalization  of  re- 
tired pay.  I  shaU  be  happy  to  support  you 
Ui  whatever  way  that  I  can. 

I  have  studied  carefully  the  history  of 
this  problem.  I  can  see  no  logic,  least  of  all 
fairness  In  the  present  system.  It  does  not 
make  sen.se  for  the  government  to  provide 
eif^ht  different  rates  of  pay  to  mUltary  re- 
tirees of  the  same  rank,  who  have  served 
exactly  the  same  length  of  time,  enduring 
equivalent  hardships  and  dangers.  The  date 
of  retirement  is  the  gauge  now  for  how 
much  a  person  receives.  In  each  case,  the 
lowest    rate    Is    for    the    oldest    group    of 

The  disparity  Is  compounded  against  the 
older  groups  with  each  successive  rise  in  the 
"cost  of  living." 

Throughout  my  legislative  career,  I  have 
advocated  fairness,  based  on  sound  eco- 
nomic considerations.  In  my  approach  to 
veterans'  affairs  and  benefits.  I  consider 
equalization  of  retired  pay  not  only  as  a 
desirable  proposal,  but  one  which  wUl  cor- 
rect obvious  Inequities. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Vice  President. 

Montgomery,  Ala., 

Septemter  24, 1968. 
MaJ.  Gen.  W.  Preston  Corderman. 
President.  Retired  Officer's  Association. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  General  Corderman  :  It  Is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  advise  you  that  I  fully  support  the 
principles  that  a  mUltary  retirement  benefit 
provided  by  law  when  a  person  enters  the 
military  service,  should  not  at  a  later  date 
be  denied  to  that  person  by  the  government. 

I  believe  that  an  obligation  Incurred  by 
the  government  should  be  fully  and  fairly 
satisfied.  I,  therefore,  support  your  efforts 
to  Insure  that  military  retirees  of  the  same 
grade  and  years  of  service,  who  entered  the 
armed  forces  whUe  the  laws  provided  for 
computation  of  retired  pay  upon  current  ac- 
tive duty  rates,  should  have  their  pay  so 
computed. 

When  Congress  abruptly  suspended  the  di- 
rect relationship  between  retired  pay  and 
current  active  duty  rates  In  1958,  provision 
should  have  been  made  to  protect  the  equi- 
ties of  those  persons  who  had  entered  the 
service  prior  to  the  change  in  rules.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  legislative  relief  to  correct 
the  current  Injustice  Is  urgently  needed,  es- 
pecially when  the  retired  pay  of  some  of 
our  older  retirees  has  slipped  more  than  3071 
behind  that  of  their  younger  comrades. 

I  assure  you  that  I  shall  support  legisla- 
tion which  will  equalize  mUltary  retired  pay 
for  persons  of  the  same  grade  and  years  of 
service. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  C.  Wallace. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  point  out 
something  remarkable.  George  Wallace 
used  to  have  a  pet  phrase.  He  said, 
"There  Is  not  a  dime's  worth  of  differ- 
ence between  the  two  political  parties." 
I  say  there  was  not  a  dime's  worth  of 
difference  between  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Richard  Nixon,  and  George  Wallace  on 
this  issue,  and  there  should  not  be  a 
dime's  worth  of  difference  between  us  in 
this  body  as  we  consider  this  matter  to- 
day. 

Tliis  proposal  deals  only  with  people 
over  the  age  of  60.  It  is  a  one-time  opera- 
tion, It  is  a  conservative  measure,  and 
it  Is  certainly  entitled  to  every  considera- 
tion. The  Department  of  Defense  letter 
says  only  that  they  endorse  the  admin- 
istration proposal.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  were  more  inclined  to  be 
sjTnpathetic  toward  this  proposal,  and 


felt   that   the   administration   proposal 

should  be  adopted 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  were 
more  inclined  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
the  administration,  I  could  even  amend 
this  measure  to  do  just  tliat.  But  I  think 
it  the  better  part  of  judgment  to  deal 
with  this  problem  in  this  way,  so  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  can  go  ahead  with  his  com- 
mittee next  year  and  have  an  in-depth 
study,  and  come  back  to  us  with  appro- 
priate legislation.  We  are  not  doing  any- 
thing to  destroy  that  opportunity  for  a 
greater  contribution  toward  our  armed 
services. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  one 
thing.  The  defense  of  this  country  de- 
pends upon  those  people  who  have  been 
a  part  of  the  defense  system.  Some  of 
them  are  veterans.  Others  are  retired 
miUtary  persormel.  All  we  say  is  that  they 
are  entitled  to  fair  treatment  from  their 
Government.  After  aU,  the  Government 
took  their  time  and  life,  their  bodies  and 
sometimes  their  minds.  They  are  certain- 
ly entitled  to  have  fair  treatment  and 

honesty  In  response.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  myself  in  a  very  imusual  situation, 
in  that  I  tliink  I  have  fought  longer  and 
harder  to  obtain  recomputation  than  any 
Member  of  this  body.  But  I  stand  here 
today  as  a  retired  major  general  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  receiving  retirement 
income,  which  a  Reservist  is  allowed  to 
do  by  law.  I  think  I  would  be  voting 
against  principle  if  I  voted  for  or  against 
the  amendment,  and  if  I  am  asked  to 
vote  on  a  straight  up  or  down  vote,  I 
shaU  merely  record  myself  as  being  pres- 
ent. But  if  a  motion  is  made  to  table, 
and  I  understand  there  may  be,  then  I 
would  feel  free  to  vote. 

Mr.  Presidrait,  I  have  asked  for  hear- 
ings on  recomputation  for  as  long  as  I 
have  been  here.  We  held  hearings  back 
in  1958,  but  they  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
fair  to  the  man  who  retired  before  1938 
and  in  some  respects  not  fair  to  the  man 
who  retired  after  that  time. 

I  note  that  on  the  chart  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  starts  with  1958.  We  should 
be  concerned  with  the  man  who  retired 
before  1958,  because  he  is  the  one  who 
really  has  been  hurt  in  the  matter  of 
failure  to  have  recomputation. 

Adjustment  is  needed;  but,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  very,  vei-y  important  mat- 
ter. In  my  humble  opinion,  the  whole 
subject  of  military  retirement  needs 
thorough  study.  It  needs  adequate  hear- 
ings. It  needs  to  be  put  on  an  actuarial 
basis,  which  it  is  not  on  now.  With  the 
increase  in  salaries  that  we  have  provided 
for  the  military,  I  think  the  mihtary 
themselves  would  be  favorable  toward 
participation  such  as  is  the  case  with  aU 
civil  servants. 

In  the  past,  retirement  has  been  one 
of  the  frhige  benefits.  Pay  for  the  mili- 
tary man  never  has  been  even  remotely 


comparable  to  the  civilian  side  of  our 
life.  So  the  Federal  Government  has  pro- 
vided the  Income  for  retirement  without 
the  military  man  being  responsible  for 
any  payment.  1  think  that  today  they 
probably  would  welcome  a  chance,  as  we 
do.  to  contribute  to  some  extent  to  their 
retirement. 

A  study  Is  needed  of  this  matter,  and 
we  cannot  make  a  study  of  it  by  looking 
at  two  charts  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  listening  to  debate  on  this  subject 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  a  subject  that  has  not  been 
studied  by  the  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Senate  for  14  years  cannot  be 
heard  or  discussed  adequately  In  a  way 
that  will  enable  any  Member  of  this  body 
to  vote  intelligently. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Ijolitical  sex  appeal  in  this  matter,  that 
every  member  of  the  miUtary  services 
across  the  Nation  is  looking  to  us  right 
now  to  \ote  favorably  upon  this  pro- 
posal. I  will  probably  catch  hell — if  Sen- 
ators will  excuse  the  word — from  friends 
of  mine  in  the  service  because  of  the 
position  I  am  forced  to  take  by  feeling 
that  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  is  not 
going  to  do  what  the  man  in  uniform 
wants  done — namely,  to  have  a  retire- 
ment that  is  going  to  be  adjusted  to  meet 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  to  be  estabhshed 
on  a  basis  that  he  can  retire,  and,  more 
important  tlian  anything  else,  the  serv- 
ice-connected amendment  that  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  other  day.  whereby 
the  surviving  spouse,  the  wife,  would 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  55  percent  in  the 
case  of  her  husband  passing  on. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  am  in  an  unusual  position.  I  probably 
would  be  wise  if  I  just  kept  my  mouth 
shut  and  sat  down.  But  I  cannot  do  that 
in  a  case  where  I  feel  that — although  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  others  inter- 
ested in  this  amendment  are  acting  in 
all  sincerity— if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  it  is  not  going 
to  be  accepted  by  the  House,  because 
they  have  not  had  hearings  on  it  at  a 
later  date. 

I  suggest — if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee feels  inclined — that  he  could  offer 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  a  chance  to 
withdraw  his  amendment,  with  the  xm- 
derstanding  that  there  would  be  imme- 
diate hearings  and  a  subcommittee  ap- 
pomted  immediately  to  have  hearings, 
with  the  hope  that  even  in  this  session 
we  might  be  able  to  get  something  out 
on  which  we  could  vote,  as  we  agreed 
to  the  other  day,  when  we  agreed  v.ith 
the  Senator  from  Maiyland  (Mi*.  Be.u,l> 
that  the  Aimed  Services  Committee 
would  hold  hearings  on  the  matter  ot 
survivor's  benefits. 

I  tliink  the  same  tiling  can  be  done 
here,  and  I  assure  tlie  Senator  from  Ixi- 
diana  that  I  will  personallj-  put  my  at- 
tention to  it,  to  tlie  end  that  we  will  ha'.e 
adequate  hearings.  Tills  is  a  subject  I 
have  been  interested  in  ever  since  I  ha\  e 
been  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am  glad  that  it 
Is  surfacing.  But  I  am  not  happy  that  it  is 
surfacing  in  a  way  that  I  think  is  going 
to  be  more  detrimental  to  the  man  in 
tmiform  than  helpful.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  and  we  must  work  out  a  new 
svstem  of  retirement  for  tlie  man  in  uni- 
form. It  has  to  be  more  fnir  than  the 
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system  we  have  had  in  the  past.  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  msm  In  uniform 
feels  that  this  change  is  needed,  and  he 
Is  not  going  to  oppose  the  kind  of  retire- 
ment payments  that  might  be  necessary 
to  keep  it  actuarially  sound. 

I  repeat  that  we  look  at  the  chart,  and 
we  are  interested  in  1958  on,  and  a  great 
inequity  was  done  to  the  men  who  retired 
before  1958,  and  we  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  correct  that. 

I  think  I  coiUd  draw  a  much  more  en- 
ticing chart  than  the  one  showing  the 
cases  of  the  major  and  the  master  ser- 
geant. If  we  take  the  cost  of  living  jn 
1958  and  apply  it  to  a  major  retiring,  tht> 
cost  of  living  eventually  could  earn  for 
this  man.  If  he  hved  long  enough,  more 
retirement  than  a  man  retired  as  a 
brigadier  general  or  a  major  general 
prior  to  1958. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many,  many 
imponderables.  Many  things  are  un- 
known about  this  subject.  It  is  a  subject 
that  has  to  be  studied,  and  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  no  place  to  study  it,  al- 
though I  think  it  is  a  good  place  to  bring 
up  the  subject  so  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  can  re- 
alize that  there  is  a  great  interest  in  this 
matter  and.  hopefully,  will  act  in  the 
months  ahead  to  the  end  that  we  in 
this  Congress,  or  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  Congress,  can  finally  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  something  that  is  not  tem- 
porary, that  is  not  going  to  take  care  of 
anyone  for  a  few  months,  but  will  take 
care  of  the  man  in  uniform  for  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat:  I  carmot  vote 
on  this  amendment  if  it  is  a  straight  up 
and  down  vote,  because  of  my  position. 
If  a  motion  is  made  to  table,  I  will  feel 
free  to  vote.  I  hope  this  amendment 
would  be  withdrawn  or  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  does 
the  proponent  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  has 
said. 

He  is  talking  about  people  who  retired 
before  1958.  We  picked  up  the  date  of 
1958  because  that  is  simply  when  the 
change  was  made. 

All  we  are  doing  to  the.se  people  is  say- 
ing, "If  you  are  60  years  of  age — that  is 
not  too  young — and  you  are  a  retired 
mihtary  person,  then  you  certainly  are 
entitled  to  be  given  consideration  for 
what  has  happened  to  the  base  pay  of 
military  people  In  the  interim." 

These  individuals  haul  no  choice  what- 
ever about  those  pay  raises.  They  did  not 
vote  for  them.  The  Senate  voted  base 
pay  increases  for  military  personnel. 
Whether  that  decision  was  right  or 
wrong  does  not  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  claim  these  indlvidtials  have  for 
fairness  and  justice. 


With  respect  to  contribution  to  a  re- 
tirement system,  the  Senate  has  not 
given  the  right  to  military  personnel  to 
contribute.  If  the  Sinate  wants  to  change 
that  next  year,  that  may  be  a  salutary 
deci-sion.  But  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  people  who  have  retired.  They  could 
not  have  made  a  contribution  if  they 
had  wanted  to.  If  they  had,  they  just 
would  be  given  their  money  away. 

We  are  saying  that  for  those  people 
over  60,  we  recognize  the  commitment 
that  was  made  by  three  candidates  for 
President  4  years  ago.  We  are  saving 
that,  in  all  fairness  and  eo.uity,  they 
should  be  treated  as  individuals  who 
have  a  right  to  expect  this  Government 
to  keep  its  contract.  That  is  all. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  if 
he  wants  to  talk  about  lifetime  cost,  let 
us  remember  that  the  total  Ufetime  cost 
estimated  for  the  social  security  fund 
at  this  time  is  $1,200  billion.  When  we 
talk  in  terms  of  lifetime  cost  of  $10  bil- 
lion for  this  bill,  $14  bilhon  for  the  ad- 
ministration proposal,  or  $36  billion  for 
the  Tower  proposal,  let  us  not  be  carried 
away  by  these  lifetime  estimates.  The 
truth  is  that  if  most  people  woixld  ex- 
amine what  they  pay  into  a  Ufe  insur- 
ance {X)licy  over  a  lifetime,  they  will  re- 
ceive the  shock  of  their  lives.  Let  us  avoid 
these  kinds  of  shocks. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment  so  that  I  may 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Chiles).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  for  the 
great  deal  of  conmion  sense  he  has  ex- 
pressed to  all  Senators  present  in  this 
Clmmber.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  cliarts 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He  is  talk- 
ing about  this  master  sergeant  with  24 
years  of  service  who  retired  in  1958  and 
gets  $304  a  month,  whereas  if  he  retired 
in  1972  he  would  get  $453  a  month.  The 
master  sergeant  who  retired  in  1958  has 
been  out  14  years.  What  has  he  been 
doing  all  that  time?  Using  his  earning 
capacity.  He  has  been  earning  more 
money  than  that.  So  we  cannot  consider 
liim  to  be  a  cipher.  He  is  no  pauper.  He 
has  had  this  earning  capacity  for  14 
years  and  he  has  been  u."ang  it.  If  he  re- 
tired at  40,  he  is  now  only  54  years  old. 
Presimiably,  he  is  still  in  the  full  vigor 
of  health. 

They  can  give  me  figures  here  about 
these  people,  but  turn  over  back  on  the 
next  page  of  the  book,  and  we  will  find 
that  the  civil  service  people  and  all  the 
people  imder  social  security,  and  other 
groups,  this  amendment  does  not  one 
thing  for  them.  My  point  is,  we  have  got 
to  move  the  programs  along  more  in  a 
sense  of  proportion,  more  in  a  sense  of 
fairness,  and  more  in  a  sen.se  of  equality. 


I  want  to  refer  to  the  100-year  program 
that  has  been  going  on.  The  historic  facts 
are  that  the  pay  raise  of  1908  was  the 
first  general  pay  raise  since  1870.  The 
next  raise  did  not  occur  until  1922,  and 
the  next  one  was  in  1941.  So  whether  we 
call  that  recomputation,  or  whatever  it 
was,  it  was  applied  to  people  who  were 
60  years  eld  before  they  got  out  at  that 
time.  So  it  is  altogether  a  different  situa- 
tion now. 

When  these  fine  yoimg  men  come  in 
at  18  and  go  out  at  38,  with  the  annual 
average  span  of  life,  thankfully,  they 
have  all  these  year-  ahead  of  them.  I  be- 
lieve the  average  life  today  is  75  years. 
After  ha\'ing  retired  at  38,  they  spend 
more  time  in  retirement  than  they  did 
in  tmlform.  Times  have  changed.  We 
have  got  to  keep  this  thing  in  bounds. 
We  have  got  to  change  the  system  to 
cope  with  it. 

The  Senator  called  on  me  here  about 
going  on,  even  if  this  amendment  be- 
comes law,  to  press  for  reform.  I  want 
all  employees  in-  there  together.  That 
will  help  to  get  some  reform  because 
the  militai-y  are  a  respectful  group  as 
well  as  an  active  group  and  we  need  their 
help  if  we  are  going  to  get  any  reform. 
But  if  we  give  all  this  money  now,  this 
thing  will  be  as  dead  as  Hector  from  now 
tmtil  it  comes  time  to  recompute  again. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  my  time  is  short. 
But  I  want  to  point  out  again  what  I 
consider  the  five  or  six  salient  points,  by 
way  of  comparison,  which  should  be  con- 
sidered. We  should  halt  ourselves  here 
and  say,  "Wait  a  minute."  This  amend- 
ment has  a  lot  of  good  in  it,  but  let  us 
table  it  for  now.  Let  us  get  to  hearing,"^. 
Let  us  bring  back  a  bill,  hopefully,  with 
some  reform  in  it,  and  then  get  some 
permanent  legislation  on  the  subject. 

So  I  point  out  now  these  facts,  and 
they  will  be  true  if  this  amendment 
passes.  Military  personnel  make  no  con- 
tributions to  the  retirement  system  now. 
Since  1957  they  have  had  social  security 
benefits,  too.  I  guess  perhaps  Senators 
did  not  remember  that. 

When  we  passed  it  in  1957,  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  up  all  the  past  dues,  so  to 
speak. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  pleas- 
ure, of  course,  in  opposing  that  which  a 
great  ntunber  of  people  honestly  believe 
they  are  entitled  to.  But  I  have  a  duty  to 
biing  the  full  facts  to  the  Senate  and  I 
have  done  this  in  my  remarks.  I  have  a 
duty  to  make  a  definite  recommendation 
to  the  Senate.  I  tiiink  the  full  facts  of 
the  entire  matter  shotild  be  developed  by 
in  depth  hearings  on  the  entire  subject 
and  tlxat  is  wiiat  I  propose.  The  legisla- 
tive department  is  entitled  to  the  full 
and  active  effort  of  the  executive  de- 
partment on  this  perplexing  subject. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  can  hold 
full  hearings.  I  propose  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee for  that  purpose  and  ask  them 
to  prepare  and  start  hearings  this  year, 
on  the  entire  subject  matter,  complete 
hearings  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible 
in  1973.  and  report  a  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee which,  as  chahman.  I  give  as- 
surances will  be  called  up  before  the  full 
committee  for  consideration  and  dls- 
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Dosition  If  a  bill  is  reconunended,  it  will 
be  reported  to  the  Senate  floor  for  such 
action  as  the  Senate  may  take.  I  make 
this  statement  in  the  natiure  of  a  prom- 
ise for  my  part. 

This,  I  submit,  is  a  fair  way  to  dispose 
of  the  entire  subject  and  I  hope  tlie 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to  on  tliis  pro- 
curement bill  where  it  would  necessarily 
have  only  a  slight  chance,  if  any,  of  be- 
coming law. 

Mr.  President,  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment  have  been  ordered  and  when 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  ex- 
pires, I  propose  to  make  a  motion  to 

table. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Piesident.  if  the 
Senator  desires  2  minutes  of  my  time, 
I  will  be  glad  to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
but  he  is  entitled  to  his  own  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  tliis  is 
a  vei-y  simple  amendment.  The  heart  of 
it  is  recommended  by  this  administration 
in  these  words: 

As  a  result  of  that  review  by  the  executive 
department,  alter  conslderatlou  of  all  the 
aspects  of  the  matte-,  the  proposal  for  a 
one  time  recomputation  of  military  retired 
pay  based  on  January  1,  1971  pay  rates  was 
adopted  and  was  .-.ubmltted  to  Congress  on 
April  15.  1972. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  that  is  In- 
cluded in  the  Hartke  amendment.  What 
we  are  saying  is  practically  the  same 
thing.  As  I  said,  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  were  Interested  in  taking  the 
administration's  proposal.  I  would  be 
willing  to  withdraw  my  proposal  and  in- 
troduce that  of  President  Nixon.  The 
Hartke  amendment  meets  the  commit- 
ment made  by  President  Nixon  and  by 
liis  two  opponents  in  1968.  It  is  the  com- 
mitment that  was  made  to  that  master 
sergeant  by  his  Government. 

The  President  and  Congress  have  an 
opportunity  to  keep  that  commitment. 
A  master  sergeant  who  retires  in  1972, 
will  retire  on  $453  a  month,  while  the 
man  who  Is  older  and  has  been  retired 
for  14  years  gets  $304  a  month,  a  differ- 
ence of  49  percent,  or  $149  a  month. 

We  are  talking  about  equity.  We  are 
talking  about  Justice.  We  are  talking 
about  the  system  as  it  Is.  If  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  wants  to  reform  the 
program,  he  will  have  to  get  the  admin- 
istration to  change  its  mind  first,  be- 
cause they  are  not  talkhig  about  reform. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  talking  about  refonn.  I  will 
join  him  In  that  effort  and  we  will  both 
work  together  on  such  a  progi-am.  I  will 
work  hard  with  him  and  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will,  too. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
Senator  Hartke's  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  bill.  Retired  mili- 
tary officers  have  suffered  too  long  under 
the  inequities  of  the  cmrent  military  re- 
tirement system.  There  is  no  justification 
for  more  recent  retirees  getting,  in  some 
cases,  one  and  a  half  times  the  retire- 
ment compensation  received  by  older  re- 
tirees. To  compotmd  this  inequity,  it  Is 
precisely  the  yoimger  retiree  w^ho  is  most 
likely  to  have  a  second  job.  Did  these 
older  men  serve  their  country  any  less? 
Were  thehr  sacrifices  any  less  noble?  Do 


they  deserve  diminished  praise  because 
they  sen'ed  at  an  earlier  time?  I  think 
not. 

My  own  bill,  S.  377.  was  designed  to 
restore  full  recomputation.  to  replace  the 
CPI  system  of  calciolathig  militaiy  re- 
tired pay  raises.  It  was  argued  the  costs 
were  too  high— and  they  were  high.  But 
this  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  debt  we 
owe  these  military  retirees.  It  should 
argue  all  the  more  for  a  swift  resolution 
of  the  retiree  problem.  We  must  not  al- 
low these  men  to  bear  this  inequity  any 
longer.  The  compromise  proposed  by 
Senator  Hartke  in  his  amendment  is  an 
inmiinently  fair  resolution  to  that  prob- 
lem. He  tempers  the  cost  of  the  one-time 
recomputation  by  applying  it  to  the  older 
retiree  only.  In  this  way.  those  yoimger 
men  who  are  capable  of  holding  a  second 
job  can  do  so  without  posing  at  the  same 
time  a  full  burden  upon  the  retirement 
system.  As  a  temporary  compromise. 
Senator  Hartke's  amendment  will  pro- 
vide satisfactory  equity  for  the  time 
being. 

But  eventually,  we  must  move  toward 
permanent  equalization  of  miUtary  re- 
tired pay.  I  feel  recomputation  provides 
a  tested  way  to  achieve  that  equaliza- 
tion but  there  are  others.  I  would  urge 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  appoint  a  subcommittee  to 
fully  investigate  tlie  problem  of  equal- 
ization of  military  retu-ed  pay  and  to 
come  up  with  concrete  recommendations 
on  how  best  to  resolve  this  chronic 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  well  aware 
of  my  longstanding  concern  that  recom- 
putation be  restored.  Some  have  argued 
that  a  compromise  such  as  we  have  be- 
fore us  does  not  go  far  enough — that  we 
should  not  therefore  support  such  a 
measure.  It,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  go 
far  enough,  but  to  vote  against  this 
amendment  would  be  to  condemn  thou- 
sands of  retirees  to  continued  discrimi- 
nation. I  strongly  urge  Senators  to  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  favor  the  recomputation 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  but  shall  withhold 
my  vote  upon  the  merits  of  the  matter, 
as  I  would  be  personally  affected  by  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mi-.  President,  I  yield 

back  all  tlie  time  that  has  not  expired. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

Cnn-Es) .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 

now  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  we  could  have  a  short  qiionim 
call,  and  then  I  will  be  recognized  to 
make  that  motion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  membership  may  be  noti- 
fied by  having  a  vei-y  short  quorum  call 
and  then  I  will  ask  that  the  call  be  re- 
scinded. Then  I  will  make  a  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  heare  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered,  and  tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  tlie  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  all  time 
having  been  exhausted,  I  move  tliat  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
be  tabled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  the  motion  to  table.  Those 
in  favor  signify  by  saying  "Aye." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Ths  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  to  lay  on  tiie 
table  xh".  amendment  ol  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  On  tliis  question  the  yeas  and 
nay.^  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FONG  (when  his  name  v  as 
called'.  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  »Mr. 
Chukchi,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Gambrell  • ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Bentsen*,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mi.  Harris •  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annomice  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolma  (Mr.  Jordan >  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting;  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
G.\mbrell)  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Temiessee  (Mr.  B.\ker>. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ^Mr. 
Brooke  »,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  MILLER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  « Mr. 
McNDT'  is  absent  Ijecause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  ^Mr. 
Bogcs)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Termei^see  (Mr.  Baker>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bfooki\ 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeo.s  17, 
nays  71.  as  follows: 

[No.  325  Leg.) 
TEAS— IT 


Boiiuett 

Fulbrisht 

Saxbe 

Buckley 

Ooldwater 

Scott 

B\irdicK 

Kennedy 

Sicnnls 

Dole 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Ervin 

McGee 

Weicker 

Faniim 

Pack  wood 
NATS— 71 

Aiken 

Cannon 

Griffin 

AUeii 

Case 

Gurr.ey 

Allot  D 

Chiles 

Hansen 

Anderson 

Cook 

Hart 

Bavh 

Cooper 

Hi\rtke 

Boiill 

Collou 

Hatfield 

BcUmou 

Cranston 

Holllnss 

Bible 

C\irti8 

Hruska 

Brock 

Domlnlck 

Huj^hes 

Byrd. 

Eayleton 

Humphrey 

Harry  P. 

Jr.  Eastland 

Inouye 

B\  rd.  Robert  C.  Gravel 

Jacks<.'n 
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Javits 

Muskie 

Bparkman 

PeU 

Scott 

Taft 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Nelson 

Spong 

Percy 

Smith 

Talmadge 

Ixing 

Pastore 

Stafford 

Proxmire 

Sparkman 

Tower 

Magnuson 

Pearson 

Stevens 

Randolph 

Spong 

Tunney 

^:athlas 

Pell 

Stevenson 

Ribicoff 

Stafford 

Welcker 

l.UCUUan 

Percy 

83miinston 

Roth 

Stevens 

WlUlams 

:  tcGc'vern 

Proxmire 

Talmadge 

Saxbe 

Stevenson 

Youug 

;>Ii-Int>Te 

Randolph 

Thurmond 

Schwelker 

Symington 

MetcaU 

Rlblcoll 

Tower 

NATS 4 

?Iondale 

Roth 

Tunuey 

Montoya 

Schwelker 

WlUiams 

Buckley 

Mansfield 

Moss 

Smith 

Young 

Fulbrlght 

Stennls 

Baker 
Bent  sen 
Boggs 
Brooke 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT"—! 
Fong 
NOT  VOTING — 10 
Church  Miller 


Oambrell 
Harris 
Jordan,  N.C. 


Mundt 


So  tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Htthphrzy)  .  The  question  now  recurs  on 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  FONG  (when  his  name  was 
called ' .  Present. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  <when  his  name 
called).  Present. 

Mr.  THURMOND  'when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated,  I  announce  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtthch)  .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Gamerell  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris"  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  •  Mr.  Jordan  )  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
Toting;  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
GAUREtL)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller*  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Mcndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boccs)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker  *,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke >, 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Miller) 
would  each  vote  'yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  82, 
nay.s  4.  as  follows: 
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TEA.S-  82 

Aiken 

Cranston 

Ju<k!!<jll 

AUtii 

Gums 

JaMts 

AUott 

I>jle 

Jordan.  Idubu 

Anderson 

IXimiiiick 

Kennedy 

Bayh 

EnKleton 

I>jni,' 

Beall 

Kasilaiid 

M&i^iiuson 

BellRioii 

Er\iu 

Miitbii^ 

B«iitiel.l 

h'aiiiiiii 

M.;Clellan 

Btble 

f  ;r,ivel 

McGee 

Brock 

onffiii 

McGovtrn 

Burdirk 

Gurni-y 

Mclniyre 

B\rd 

Haliwii 

Metcalf 

Hurrv  f ..  Jr 

Hioa 

Mundale 

B:.fd.  Koben  C 

Harlke 

Muuuiyu 

Caiiliuu 

Hulflfld 

M'JSE 

C»w' 

Hollln^s 

Mu-^Ocle 

Chiles 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Cook 

HuKhes 

P<Kk«<jod 
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So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agi'eed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE  and  Mr.  GRIFFIN 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
THE  RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  A<^  OF 
1968— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHILES)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  ref  eixed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  lierewith  the  1971  Annual 
Report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  r'nd  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-602),  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  1, 1972. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  1,  1972.  he  pre- 
-sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  208  >  authoilzing  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  third  Sunday  in  October 
1972  as  "National  Shut-In  Day." 


EQUAL  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness will  now  be  teni{K>rarily  laid  aside 
and  the  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate S.  3726,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  legi-slative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows : 

A  bill  IS.  3726)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
KxpoTt    Administration    Act  ot   1U09   to   af- 


ford more  equal  export  opportunity,  to  es- 
tablish a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 


VTHITE    EARTH    RESERVATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  920,  S.  1217. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1217)  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "United", 
strike  out  "States  in  the"  and  insert 
"States,  except  all  minerals  including  oil 
ana  gas,  in  the  submarginal". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  a  couple  of  remarks  in  regard  to  this 
bill.  This  is  the  second  of  the  so-called 
"submarginal  lands"  bills  on  which 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  the  ranking  minority  member.  Each 
bill  is  for  (mly  one  tribe. 

There  are,  however,  a  total  of  19  tribes 
who  have  been  trying  for  33  years  to 
obtain  legislation  donating  the  "sub- 
marginal  lands"  located  near  their 
reservations  to  them. 

The  minority  members  of  the  commit- 
tee could  not  support  the  first  of  the  two 
bills,  S.  722,  and  our  reasons  are  set  out 
in  the  minority  views  filed  in  Report  No. 
92-822  on  that  bill,  last  May. 

Tliose  minority  views  show  that  at 
least  139  bills  have  been  submitted,  in- 
cluding bills  in  every  Congress  since  1939, 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  some,  or 
all,  of  these  "'submarginal  lands"  to  these 
tribes. 

As  explained  in  our  previous  minority 
views— pages  23-25 — and  in  the  floor 
consideration  of  S.  722,  the  list  of  lands 
which  fall  in  the  same  category  as  the 
land  which  would  be  donated  by  S.  1217, 
including  land  near  20  reservations. 
Congress,  In  1956,  did  make  a  transfer  of 
.some  submarginal  lands  and  other  lands 
to  the  Seminole  Indians,  but  Congress 
believed  the  purpose  and  the  surrounding 
circumstances  clearly  took  the  situation 
out  of  the  category  of  the  remaining 
19.  That  previous  di-scusslon  pointed  out 
two  other  Instances  which  might  be 
argued  to  be  a  precedent  and  explains 
why  tliey  were  not,  and  could  not  be, 
considered  a  precedent  for  these  19  tribes. 
Thus,  no  tribe,  prior  to  this  Congress,  had 
been  given  a  preference  over  the  others 
and,  of  course,  it  does  not  appear  at  tliis 
ix)int  that  the  other  body  intends  to  move 
ahead  wiUi  S.  722.  Our  minority  views 
delineate  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
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Congress  to  act  on  the  requests  of  the  19 
tribes  and  concludes  that  if  Congress 
is  now  going  to  act  on  behalf  of  some 
tribes,  then  the  requests  of  all  the  tribes 
should  be  considered  at  the  same  time. 

We  believed  that  the  committee  had 
acted  in  March  1971  to  bring  this  result 
about,  but  the  full  and  complete  report 
from  the  Comptroller  General  updating 
his  1962  report  in  regard  to  all  of  the 
lands  sought  by  all  of  tlae  tribes,  as  the 
committee  directed,  was  not  issued.  This 
was  allegedly  because  the  Comptroller 
General  was  not  willing,  or  able,  to  do  it 
even  though  he  mt.de  the  basic  1962 
report  in  6  months  and  he  had  had  14 
montlis  to  accomplish  only  an  updating 
of  it,  from  the  time  the  committee  or- 
dered it  in  March  1971,  until  the  time  it 
acted  on  S.  722,  in  May  1972.  It  has 
now  been  16  months. 

To  try  to  assure  consideration  of  the 
requests  of  the  other  tribes,  after  we 
learned,  in  May  1972  of  the  failure  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  all  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  introduced  an 
omnibus  bill  for  all  19  tribes.  That  bill  is 
S.  3688. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  1217,  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  we  believe,  is  mis- 
leading in  two  particular  respects.  First, 
that  report  indicates  the  committee  in 
March  1971  voted  to  defer  action  on  the 
bills  for  only  the  two  tribes  until  a  re- 
quest was  made  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral for  an  updating  of  his  1962  report. 
That  statement  is  inaccurate  because 
the  committee  did  not  vote  to  wait  until 
the  request  was  made  but,  rather,  to  defer 
until  the  entire  updated  report  was  re- 
ceived. There  is  no  question  about  this 
as  there  is  no  question  that  the  updated 
report  has  never  been  received.  The  In- 
dians of  the  other  tribes  are  entitled  to 
know  this. 

Second,  the  committee  report  says  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  of  1962  and 
his  separate  report  only  on  this  bill, 
S.  1217,  made  "no  objections"  to  the 
transfer  of  the  lands  to  the  Indians. 

The  1962  report  made  many  recom- 
mendations for  different  ways  of  pro- 
ceeduig.  The  1971  report  makes  three 
other  recommendations  for  substantial 
amendments  to  S.  1217.  The  three  rec- 
ommended amendments  can  be  seen  in 
the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  GAO  report 
set  forth  on  page  9  of  the  committee 
report.  One  is  an  amendment  to  assure 
that  adverse  environmental  conse- 
quences do  not  result  and  the  Congress 
should  know  this. 

GAO.  as  may  be  seen  on  page  10  of  the 
committee  report,  also  advised  the  com- 
mittee, in  effect,  that  the  offset  provi- 
sion in  S.  1217  should  be  removed  for 
the  reason  it  has  been  ruled  to  be  of  no 
value  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
The  committee  accepted  none  of  the 
G.\0  recommendations  in  it^  1962  and 
1971  reports,  but  the  language  of  the 
committee  report  implies  endoi-sement 
by  the  GAO  of  the  bill  as  introduced  and 
reported.  We  beUeve  the  Congres^s  should 
be  properly  advised. 

Among  other  things,  failure  to  provide 
the  true  picture  could  reflect  adversely  on 
the  other  tribes  when  their  reque.sts  are 
considered.  Hopefully,  those  tribes  will 


not  be  required  to  wait  another  33  years 
before  the  committee  acts  to  consider  all 
of  their  requests. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port S.  1217,  a  bill  to  transfer  the  bene- 
ficial interest  hi  federally  owned  sub- 
marginal  lands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  to  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe. 

First,  I  should  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  the  great  leadership  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Jackson)  in  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  Senate  floor. 

The  lands  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  bill— approximately  28,700  acres- 
were  originally  owned  by  the  Minnesota 
Chippewa  Tribe,  but  under  the  allot- 
ment acts  they  passed  from  Indian  owii- 
ership.  In  the  1930's  the  land  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government,  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  subse- 
quently be  made  available  for  tribal  use. 
This  expectation  has  remained  unful- 
filled as  a  result  of  Umitations  imder  the 
present  Federal  ownership. 

The  White  Earth  Reservation  Council 
adopted  a  provisional  economic  develop- 
ment plan  on  December  2,  1961.  which 
included  the  use  of  submarginal  and 
tribal  lands.  Approval  and  endorsement 
of  the  plan  was  given  by  tribal  officers  in 
March  of  1962,  succeeded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  Augu.st  of  that 
year. 

This  development  program  would  pro- 
vide employment  for  reservation  inhabi- 
tants: it  would  improve  living  standards 
with  better  housing,  health,  and  welfare 
facilities;  and  it  would  permit  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  natural  resources  to 
afford  greater  economic  growth. 

Within  the  reservation  land  area  there 
exists  a  considerable  potential  for  indus- 
trial and  recreational  development.  Yet 
the  tribe  is  hindered  under  tlie  limita- 
tions imposed  by  revocable  permits.  As 
a  result,  the  improvements  necessary  to 
make  full  use  of  the  submarginal  land 
are  greatly  impaired.  Tribal  plans  for 
campground  development,  tourist  trade, 
lakeshore  leasmg.  road  construction,  as 
well  as  individual  home  construction  are 
limited  in  each  case  because  of  the  year- 
to-year  revocable  permits. 

In  1967.  I  first  introduced  legislation 
to  restore  the  submarginal  lands  to  the 
Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe.  Approval  of 
this  measure  today,  would  achieve  this 
objective,  hft  the  revokable  permit  re- 
strictions, and  in  effect  untie  the  hands 
of  the  tribe  in  implementing  the  much- 
needed  development  plan. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  swiftly  approve 
S.  1217. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  mianimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-967),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measm'e. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoi!D. 
as  follows: 

Pl'RPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
transfer  28.700  acres  of  federally  owned  sub- 
marginal  land  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion in  Mahnomen  and  Becker  Counties. 
Minnesota,  to  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe. 


with  the  title  to  be  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States.  It  also  provides  protection 
to  any  person  who  may  have  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the  land.  The  biil  contains  a  provision 
that  Cirects  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  'iie  value 
of  the  beneficial  interest  conveyed  should 
or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any  claim 
against  the  United  Slates  determined  by  the 
Commission,  and  all  mineral  interests  in 
the  land  are  reserved  to  the  United  Slates. 

BACKCROrND 

The  lands  Involved  were  acquired  during 
the  middle  1930's  under  title  II  of  the  N.i- 
tional  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June  16. 
1933  (48  Stat.  200),  and  subsequent  relief 
acts.  At  the  White  Earth  Resenation  the 
purchase  price  was  $175,664.  This  land  repre- 
sents a  small  part  of  the  submarginal  land 
program  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  Indians. 

In  Circular  No.  1.  issued  on  June  7.  1934. 
bv  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, to  govern  the  acquisition  of  sub- 
marginal  lands,  it  is  stated  that  the  land 
acquisition  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  of  three  major  t\T>es.  the 
third  type  being  ••Demonstration  Indian 
land  projects, "  which  would  include  lands 
to  be  purchased  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
IndiaiLs.  The  general  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grams were  ( 1 »  social  and  economic  advance- 
ment of  the  groups  Involved,  and  (2>  various 
coiiservation  activities. 

Tlie  Indian  people  at  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  have  utilized  the  land  for  many 
years  in  accordance  with  the  Intent  of  the 
legislation  authorizing  its  acquisition.  They 
have  developed  specific  social  and  economic 
development  plans  for  Its  further  use  and 
iTelieve  that  beneficial  title  should  be  con- 
veyed to  them  to  bring  their  plans  to  reality 

S.  1217  was  considered  in  executive  session 
before  the  full  committee  on  March  31.  1971. 
The  committee  agreed  that  further  action 
on  the  bill  be  deferred,  pending  a  reque*": 
that  the  CX>mptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States  complete  an  updating  of  a  1962  Gen- 
eral Accotmting  Office  report  relaimg  to 
Indian  submarginal  lands. 

COMPTROLLEK   GENER.U-'S    REPORr 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  AprU  1.  1971.  requested  the  Genera; 
Accounting  Office  to  provide  the  commltte«? 
an  updated  version  of  the  G.\Os  196-2  review 
of  proposed  legislation  for  conveyance  to  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes  and  groups  of  submanjina; 
land  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
AlTairs. 

Tlie  information  on  federally  owned  sub- 
marginal  laud  on  the  White  Earth  Reserva- 
tion in  Minnesota  proposed  to  be  held  tti 
trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  was 
transmitted  to  the  committee  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  in  a  report  dated  October  JT 
1971.  Tlie  Conclusion  of  this  report  follows 

If  beneficial  interest  in  the  subm.^rglnai 
land  on  ihe  White  Earth  Reservation  is  coii- 
vc\ed  to  the  tribe,  the  revenues  now  beiii»: 
collected  by  the  Government,  except  lor  that 
portion  the  Bureau  would  charge  to  cover 
its  administrative  cosis.  would  accrue  to  i!i«' 
tribe.  Such  revenues,  in  addition  lo  those  ii-^o 
tribe  already  receives  through  subp^-rmits 
could  help  tribe  members  advai'.ce  iheir  so- 
cial and  economic  standing,  provided  ihev 
are  invested  in  planning,  establlshlna  and 
operating  enterprises  which  would  einp;ov 
Indians  and  have  reasonable  chances  of  sue- 
ces.s. 

Neither  the  original  1962  Genera!  Accoiur - 
ing  Office  report  nor  the  updated  \ersm:i 
dated  October  27.  1971.  posed  objeviions  i.. 
the  submarginal  lands  being  tran.-ierred  -.o 
the  White  Earth  Reservation. 

N.*TIONAL    COt'NCn.    ON    INDIAN    OPI^'a  I  rxtf  V 

In  Mav  1971.  the  (Cabinet -level  National 
CouncU  "on  Indian  Opportunity,  which  i-^ 
chaired   by   Vice   President    -Vutn     re'.e.i>*-a 
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Its  report  entitled  "Icdlaii  Submarginal 
Lands:  An  Unresolved  Problem."  The  con- 
clusion of  this  report  states  In  part : 

Whereas  many  of  the  wrongs  Native  Amer- 
icans have  suffered  from  broken  promises 
In  the  past  are  Irredeemable,  the  issue  of  sub- 
marginal  lands  presents  a  unique  opportu- 
nity. For  here,  the  promise  has  not  been 
brolcen — it  simply  has  not  been  Icept.  And  the 
opportunity  remains  to  fulfill  the  promise  by 
simple  legislative  action. 

While  for  most  of  the  population,  the  ter- 
rors and  deprivation  of  the  Great  Depre.->oion 
have  lou^  aince  been  overcome,  the  economic 
siiuatiou  ou  many  of  the  reservations  has 
changed  relatively  little  lu  the  more  than  30 
years  since  the  Land  Program  was  conceived 
and  undertaken.  Ou  some  of  the  reservations 
whose  submarginal  land  parcels  are  the  sub- 
ject of  thi.s  report,  the  unemployment  rate 
remains  at  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
adult  labor  force. 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  history 
and  course  of  administration  of  this  program 
can  lead  to  but  one  conclu.slon:  the  land  was 
purchased  with  special  funds  to  be  consoli- 
dated with  other  tribal  laud  holdinij.s,  and 
held  in  trust  for  the  trit>es.  .  .  . 

Thus,  the  fulflUmeut  of  this  promise  made 
loug  ago  requires  passage  of  legislation  de- 
livering trust  title  to  the  submarginal  lauds 
to  the  respective  tribes  for  whom  they  were 
purcha,sed.  for  use  in  accord  with  land  use 
plans  which  liave  been  legislatively  ap- 
proved. .  .  . 

The  aforementioned  report  has  l>een  made 
a  part  of  liie  perinauent  files  of  the  Com- 
nuttee. 

E-XECVTIVE   COMMUNKATIOK 

Tlie  Department  of  the  Interior  execvitive 
communication  to  the  Congress  dated  March 
1.  1971.  transmitting  proposal  legislation  to 
convey  beneficial  Interest  in  the  submarginal 
land  to  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  states 
In  part: 

The  records  disclose  a  complete  under- 
standing between  the  Federal  Agencies  in- 
volved in  the  acquisition  and  administration 
of  submarbir.al  land.<i  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations  It  was  that  the  lands  were  being 
•elected  for  acquisition  in  connection  with 
demonfiuation  Indian  projecu;  that  they 
were  needed  bv  the  Indians;  that  they  would 
be  utilized  by  the  Indians  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  Indian-owned  lands;  and  that 
proper  recommendations  would  be  made  at 
the  appropriate  time  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  add  these  lands  permanently 
to  Indian  reservations. 

LrCISI-AnVE    FRFCfDENTS 

On  three  occasions  In  the  pa.st.  Congress 
bus  enacted  legLslation  which  transferred  title 
to  submarginal  UnUs  to  Indian  groups  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  act  of  August  13.  1949  (63  Stat. 
604 1,  tranalerred  tru.st  title  to  457.530  acres 
oX  submurglual  Und  and  154,502  acres  of 
public  domain  lands  to  several  Pueblcs  and 
Canouci'o  Nuvi'.Jo  of  New  ife.xlco.  No  prorl- 
aioii  lu  the  .\ci  to  provide  for  set-otf  agnlnst 
any  cl.«un  i-6'aiu.-.t  the  United  St..tPs  Govern- 
ment determined  by  the  Indid'i  Claims  Com- 
mlaslon.  The  act  provided  for  the  transfer  of 
income  (-itH. 174.62)  deiued  ficin  the  sub- 
m^rgimil  lands  to  the  Indians; 

l2>  Tiie  act  of  August.  2,  19 J6  i"0  Stat. 
941 1 ,  traMf erred  trust  title  to  78,372  acres  of 
subnijjgin  .1  lands  to  the  Jemcz  and  Zia. 
Puebloe  of  New  Mexico.  No  Jurisdiction  in 
the  art  to  determine  set-uffs  by  the  Indian 
Claims  CommlMlon:  and 

(3  (  The  .101  on  J>ily  20.  1966  (70  Stat  581 » 
transferred  trui«t  title  of  27,000  acres  of 
t^ubmanrlnal  lands  to  the  Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida.  No  Jurtadletton  in  the  Act  to  cr)nsld»-r 
set-oSs  by  tlie  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

COST 

No  addnlon;il  erpendlture  of  Federal  funds 
»ill  res'.ilt  ir<Jin  'lie  e!i:icinie!i'.  of  S    1217. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt'  (ind  House  o/ 
Represc7Uatives  of  the  United  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  aU  of  the  right,  title, 
and  Interest  of  the  United  States,  except  all 
minerals  including  oil  and  ga.s,  in  tlie  sub- 
marginal  land.*!,  and  the  improvements  there- 
on, that  were  acquired  under  title  II  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of  June  16, 
1933  (48  Stat.  200),  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  April  8,  1935  (49  Stat. 
115),  and  section  55  of  the  .^ct  of  August  24, 
1935  (49  Stat.  750,  781),  and  that  are  now 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Int«rio» 
for  the  l)enefit  of  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  White  Earth  Reservation,  are  hereby 
decUired  to  be  held  by  the  Uiuted  States  In 
trust  for  Staid  tribe,  and  the  lauds  shall  be 
a  part  oX  the  reservation  heretofore  estab- 
lished for  the  tribe. 

Sec.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  la 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050).  the  extent  to  «hich 
the  value  of  the  laenelicial  interest  conveyed 
by  this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  oS 
against  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 


EQUAL  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  3726)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
to  afford  more  equal  export  opportimity, 
to  establish  a  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  agreement  on  controlled  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  pretious  unanimous-con.sent  agree- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  will  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
amendment,  on  which  debate  is  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Curtis)  and  the 
senior    Senator    from    Minnesota    tMr. 

MONDALE ) . 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  now 
recognized. 

AMENDMEJJT    NO.    1.17  1 

Ml-.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
amendment  No.  1371  at  the  desk,  which 
I  offer  at  this  time  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICETR.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
tlie  amendment  (No.  1371) . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  fmther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Cur- 
tis (for  himself,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Hrcska,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr. 
Talmadge,  Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Younc) 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  18,  after  "Sec.  104."  Insert 
••(a)". 

On  page  4,  between  lines  17  and  18,  luMrt 
the  following: 

••(b)(1)  Section  4fe)  of  auch  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  '(e)   The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 


tion shall  not  be. exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats 
and  oli<!  or  animal  hides  or  skins,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  of  AgrlciUtiu*e  shall  not  approve 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  with,  respect 
to  any  such  commodity  during  any  period  for 
which  the  supply  of  such  commodity  Is  de- 
termined by  him  to  be  In  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  domestic  economy,  except 
to  the  extent  the  President  *etcruiine8  that 
such  exercise  of  authority  Is  rvquiicd  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  set  fortta.  in  clause  (B) 
or  (C)  of  pfu-agraph  (2)  of  seeitioa.  3  of  this 
Act.' 

"(2)  Any  rule,  regulation. proclamation,  or 
order  issued  after  Jtily  1,  1^72,  under  section 
4  of  the  Export  Admnlstratlon  Act  of  1969, 
exercising  any  authcMrlty  conferred  by  such 
section  with  respect  to  any  a^rlctiltMral  com- 
modity, including  fats  anA  eUs  t  animal 
hides  or  skins,  shaU  cease  to  be  eSecUve  upon 
th?  date  oi  enactment  of  this  Aet." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  tbc  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Oregon  OtCr.  HAmzLB) 
be  listed  as  a  cosp<xisor  of  tbe  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Sienator  let 
me  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  PxesUcBt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Doe  Senator 
from  Washington  included  as.  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEB.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Mon- 
tota)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  about  the 
middle  of  July  the  Secretary  ol  Com- 
merce issued  an  order  restricting  and 
controlling  and  regulating  the  export  of 
cattle  hides  from  this  country.  Those  of 
us  who  offer  this  amendment  believe  that 
tiiat  is  very  detrimental  to  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  the  country  and  that  it 
will  curtail  markets  and  cause  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  price  of  a  steer  that  may 
rim  as  much  as  $7  a  head. 

We  had  a  similar  program — Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPHKEY ' .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Senators  will  take  their  seats  or  hold 
tlieir  conferences  in  the  cloakroom. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke  at 
length  yesterday  on  this  matter,  and  set 
forth  in  some  detail  the  reasons  for  it. 

In  1966  a  similai*  order  was  issued.  It 
proved  a  failure.  At  that  time  the  price 
of  shoes  went  up  and  the  price  of  cattle 
went  down. 

The  present  order  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar, but  it  is  different.  It  calls  for  a  com- 
plicated system  of  rationing  and  the  is- 
suing of  tickets  for  export. 
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The  testimony  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  indicates 
that  there  will  be  a  black  market  in 
export  tickets,  and  tliis  was  not  denied 
bv  any  other  witness. 
*I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  problem 
of  the  tarmers  and  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers who  find  themselves  imdersold  in 
the  American  market  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers. But  they  have  applied  the 
wrong  remedy.  Mr.  Robert  Anderson, 
president  of  the  Parsons  Taiming  Co., 
said  this: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  export  controls  w  ill 
restUt  in  strengthening  the  tanning  and 
shoe  industries  of  the  United  States  for  it 
will  be  a  great  equalizer.  Raw  material  costs 
to  foreign  nations  will  be  higher  thereby 
reducing  their  labor  cost  advantage.  Ameri- 
can tanning  and  slioe  manufacturers  will 
have  lower  raw  material  costs  offsetting  their 
high  labor  cost. 

Now.  is  that  not  something?  Because 
they  are  paying  higher  costs,  they  want 
to  use  the  power  of  government  to  force 
down  the  farmers'  price  to  offset  their 
costs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 4  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

I  proceeded  to  ask  Mr.  Anderson  this 
question: 

Senator  Curtis.  Are  Japanese  buying  hides 
In  this  country  cheaper  than  you  can  buy 
them? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No.  They  pay  a  premium 
for  all  bides. 

So  the  foreigners  have  no  advantage 
in  buying  hides. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  what  this 
amendment  would  do:  It  provides  that 
hereafter  authority  of  this  kind  with  re- 
spect to  an  agricultural  commodity,  in- 
cluding fats,  oils,  animal  hides,  and 
skins,  shall  not  be  issued  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
And  section  2  of  my  amendment  does 
away  with  the  order  issued  last  July. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  the  distinguished 
Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wanted,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  having  introduced  it. 

Obviously,  the  cattle  industry  is  of 
gieat  importance  in  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1371,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Curtis  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  I  wish  to  commend  my  col- 
league Carl  Curtis  for  his  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  crisis  faciiig  tlie  Western 
cattle  producers  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
fortunate decision  on  July  15,  1972,  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  Commerce.  At  that 
time,  the  Commerce  Department  an- 
nounced that  it  W'Ould  take  action  to 
impose  limitations  on  the  export  of 
cattle  liides.  Three  days  of  hearings  have 
been  held  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  and  the  action  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  been 
submitted  to  close  scrutiny  by  that  com- 
mittee. 

This  amendment  would  require  that 
the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  obtain  the 


prior  approval  of  the  Secretarj-  of  Agri- 
culture before  exercising  authority  to 
limit  exports  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, including  animal  hides  and  skins. 
Such  prior  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  not  to  be  given  during  any 
period  when  the  supply  of  such  item  ex- 
ceeds the  domestic  requirements.  This 
amendment  would  be  retroactively  effec- 
tive to  July  1,  thereby  reversing  the 
July  15  decision  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  the  cattle  industi-y  is  of 
enormous  importance  to  the  State  of 
Colorado.  Colorado  ranks  11th  nation- 
ally with  3,716,000  cattle  and  calves  on 
Colorado  farms  and  ranches.  The  value 
of  .such  cattle  on  January  1,  1972,  was 
estimated  at  $762  million. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  merely 
requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
be  required  to  go  to  the  expert — the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — and  obtain 
from  that  expert  the  necessary  informa- 
tion regarding  the  agricultural  industry 
before  charting  a  proposed  course  of  ac- 
tion regarding  export  limitations. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  that 
a  cattle  hide  at  today's  prices  is  worth 
approximately  $17,  and  that  each  hide 
contains  enough  leather  for  20  pair  of 
men's  shoes  or  40  pair  of  women's  and 
children's  shoes.  At  $25  per  pair,  we  can 
conclude  that  the  leather  in  a  pair  of 
men's  shoes  represents  about  S'j.  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price.  The  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  hide  would  not  reduce 
the  retail  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 

The  action  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment would  have  little  effect  on  the  con- 
sumer, but  the  consequences  on  the  cat- 
tleman will  be  significant  insofar  as  the 
sale  of  cattle  hides  is  concerned. 

Hide  producers  from  Western  States 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  overseas 
markets  as  an  outlet  for  their  hides.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Roy  W.  Lennartson  of 
Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, the  11  Western  States  of  Montana. 
Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Washington. 
Oregon,  and  California  produce  22  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  hide  production 
and  no  major  tanneries  are  located  in 
the  West.  The  large  leather  users  claim 
that  Western  hides  are  not  suitable  for 
their  requirements.  Because  of  this  and 
high  cost  of  shipping.  Western  hide  pro- 
ducers had  to  develop  other  markets. 
Most  Western  hides  are  exported  to  mar- 
kets in  the  Far  East.  The  limitation  on 
hide  exports  will  have  little  effect  on 
anyone  except  the  cattle  producer.  It  will 
destroy  markets  that  have  taken  yeai"s  to 
develop. 

The  action  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  not  justified  on  the  basis  of 
present  facts.  These  facts  would  have 
been  available  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and.  for  this  reason,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  must  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  need  for  the 
Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  to  have  the  ap- 
proval of  imposition  of  export  control  on 
agricultural  commodities  as  outlined  in 
the  amendment. 
During  the  healings  conducted  by  the 


Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee last  week  and  cited  by  Senator 
Curtis  yesterday  in  presenting  his 
amendment,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  did  not  have  the 
option  to  approve  the  Secretarj'  of  Com- 
merce's decision  to  impose  the  restriction 
on  hide  exports. 

If  he  had  this  authority.  Secretary 
Butz  would  recognize  tliat  our  producers 
do  not  receive  $32  per  hide  as  was  indi- 
cated in  the  testimony;  but  closer  to  S18 
or  $20,  and  this  is  twice  as  mucli  as  he 
had  been  paid  for  some  time. 

Hide  prices  are  not  excessive,  nor  is 
the  price  of  cattle  or  beef.  Our  farmers 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  price  for  their  ani- 
mals and  a  fair  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. Recently,  cattle  prices  reached  an 
all-time  high.  I  say  justly  so,  and  they 
should  be  higher.  For  according  to  USDA 
figures,  our  farmers  are  still  receiving 
only  75  percent  of  the  income  received 
by  nonfarm  workers. 

Now.  when  cattle  prices  have  attained 
the  same  level  as  20  years  ago,  some  have 
urged  actions  to  lower  cattle  prices:  but 
this  is  not  the  solution  to  the  consumer's 
problems.  The  restrictions  proposed  to 
control  hide  exports  will  not  lower  the 
price  of  shoes  materially.  The  increases 
for  other  components  in  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  costs  of  labor  will  maintain  shoe 
prices  at  nearlj'  the  present  levels,  and 
blaming  farmers  for  the  price  of  cattle 
hides  and  for  increased  shoe  prices  is 
totally  imfair. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Kalo  Hineman,  president  of  the 
Kansas  Livestock  Association  be  inserted 
In  the  Record.  Mr.  Hineman  outlines  the 
farmers'  objections  to  this  hide  export 
control  verj'  well  and  his  letter  will  be 
helpful  in  considering  this  amendment. 
Senators  who  cosponsored  this  amend- 
ment have  filled  the  record  with  the  facts, 
clarifying  this  misconception. 

I  ask  all  other  Senators  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment,  which  will  as- 
sure farmers  adequate  protection  in  the 
administration  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas  Livestock  Association. 

Topeka,  Kans.,  July  28, 1972. 
Senator  Robert  DoLr. 
New  Senate  Office  BuHding. 
Wafihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  Most  cattlemen  real- 
ize that  beef  Is.  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz  has  pointed  out  many  times,  a  demand - 
oriented  product.  The  supply  of  beef  cannot 
be  adjvisled  overnight.  Therefore  .  .  .  beef 
operates  well  In  a  fltictuatlng  supply  and 
demand  market. 

Cattle  hides  are  also  demand-oriented  The 
stipply  of  hides  depends  on  the  number  oi 
cattle  slaughtered  for  beef.  Ob\iously.  this 
supply  is  also  unable  to  be  adjusted  quicklv. 
People  don't  consume  leather.  While 
fashion  trends  will  increase  the  demand  for 
leather  products  to  a  certain  degree,  gen- 
erally Americans  are  not  buying  htige  qtian- 
tltles  of  leather.  With  increased  numbers  of 
hides  from  greater  beef  prodtiction.  there  has 
had  to  b'  a  reliance  on  foreign  countries  for 
trade.  Hide  btiyers.  packers  and  exporters  in 
the  seventeen  western  states,  becatise  ot  the 
branding  laws  and  customs,  have  been  un- 
able to  compete  in  the  domestic  hide  niiirket. 
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They  have  bad  to  promote  and  biutle  to 
establish  world  markets  for  thinner,  branded 
hides.  This  they  have  done  remarknbly  well. 

If  a  sudden  shift  In  the  world  hide  situ- 
ation (Argentina's  decision  to  ke«p  cattle  far 
breeding)  has  caused  greater  competition 
aaiong  tanners,  it  doesn't  change  the  fact 
that  these  western  exporters  still  have  no 
export  market.  As  pioducers,  we  are  glad  that 
hide  buyers  have  developed  this  mr.rket. 
While  the  price  of  hides  is  very  small  In 
comparison  to  the  entire  animal,  hide  prices 
do  have  an  effect  on  the  cattle  market. 

The  Commerce  Departments  decision  to 
grant  43  „  tickets  to  packers  all  over  the 
country  Is,  in  oiu"  opinion,  very  unfair.  As- 
suming that  tlie  plan  Is  workable,  which  we 
doubt,  western  hide  buyers  will  have  more 
than  half  of  their  hides  Ineligible  for  ex- 
port. On  the  other  hand,  eastern  hide  han- 
dlers, who  have  had  the  domestic  market  to 
themselves,  suddenly  will  find  themselves 
with  an  automatic  advantage  of  exporting 
43 '.i  of  their  hides.  For  the  market  to  con- 
tinue as  It  has,  western  hide  people  will  have 
to  pay  eastern  lildc  people  for  these  tickets. 
The  result  can  only  depress  our  western  hide 
price  and,  In  titm,  our  western  cattle  price. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  experts  at  the 
manipulation  of  commerce.  Yet,  If — as  Sec- 
retary Peterson  admitted — the  ^ect  on  shoe 
prices  wlU  be  minute  at  best,  there  seems  to 
be  little  reason  to  go  ahead  with  this  awk- 
ward, dUcriinlnatory  plan.  We  urge  a  new 
solution. 

Sincerely  yours. 

KaLO    a.    HlNEM.*X, 

PreHdent,  Kansas  Liiestock  Association. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  ■aill 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  me 
6  minutes? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  reported 
the  bill  before  us,  and  more  particularly 
as  a  spokesman  for  my  many  constitu- 
ents whose  livelihood  is  duectly  affected 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bUl,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
amendment.  My  views  on  this  amend- 
ment apply,  with  equal  force  and  reason, 
to  any  similar  amendment  which  may  be 
proposed  later. 

The  basic  issue  behind  this  amendment 
stems  from  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  early  in  July,  to  exercise 
his  authority  under  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  to  regulate  the  export  of 
cattlehides.  The  Secretary  acted  only  af- 
ter the  longest  possible  study,  considera- 
tion, and,  in  my  opinion,  undue  delay 
imposed  as  a  concession  to  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture. 

In  the  period  of  time  since  last  Augu.st 
15,  almofit  a  year  ago.  when  price  controls 
were  imposed  on  most  sectors  of  the 
economy,  the  price  of  cattlehides  has 
soared.  Cattlehide  prices  have  risen,  de- 
pending on  the  type  and  grade  involved, 
by  some  100  percent  to  200  percent.  The 
impact  of  this  dramatic  price  increase 
has  been  felt  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
tanning  industry  and  then  by  the  shoe 
manufacturing  indu.stry.  It  is  about  to  be 
felt  in  full  force  by  the  consuming  public. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
at  the  time  that  cattlehide  prices  were 
doubling  and  tripling  the  tanning  indus- 
ti-y  and  the  shoe  industry  were  subjected 
to  unusually  rigorous  regulation  by  the 
Price  Conunission.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  shoe 
industry,  shoe  manufacturers  were  sin- 
gled out  for  practically  unique  haid.ship 


by  the  Price  Commission  in  that  that  in- 
dusti-y  has  been  prohibited  from  earning 
its  normal  profit  on  costs.  Tlie  Price 
Commission  has  pointed  out  that  this 
severe  regulation  was  made  necessary  by 
the  soai-ing  cost  of  cattlehides. 

Wliile  tliis  action  by  the  Price  Coni^ 
mission  seems  to  me  to  be  lacking  in 
reason,  and  pos&ibly  unjustified  in  terms 
of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act,  never- 
theless it  places  pressures  upon  the  shoe 
and  tanning  industries  wliich  make  it 
impossible  for  those  industries  to  con- 
tinue hx  business  if  the  hide  market 
situation  should  get  worse.  Thits,  in  the 
past  few  months,  many  slioe  manufac- 
turei's  and  tanners  were  forced  to  begin 
planning  to  close  down  their  factories. 

Tire  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  seen 
too  many  slioe  plants  close  down  before. 
In  this  case,  it  is  just  inconceivable  to 
me  that  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  could 
sit  by  and  watch  tliis  situation  get  out  of 
hand.  Months  ago,  I  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  urged  the  Secretary  to 
move  swiftly  to  impose  export  controls 
on  hides.  Now  that  he  has  finally  acted, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  iiTesponsibility 
for  Congress  to  make  his  job  even  more 
difficult. 

The  Secretary  acted  because  the  cattle- 
liide  situation  met  the  statutory  criteria. 
There  exists  today  an  abnoi'mal  foreign 
demand  for  hides — caused  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  supplies  for  the  world  hide 
market  from  Argentiiia.  This  demand 
has  created  inflationai'y  pressures  and 
domestic  shoi-tages.  Prices  have  sky- 
rocketed and  domestic  buyers  are  un- 
able to  fill  their  needs,  at  any  price.  I 
understand,  for  example,  that  Japanese 
buj'ers  have  placed  standing  oiders  for 
hides  at  2  cents  per  pound  higher  than 
the  domestic  market  regardless  of  the 
market  level.  So  a  domestic  shortage 
clearly  exists. 

It  has  been  suggested  today  that  these 
controls  are  unfair  to  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  cattle  industry.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  sys- 
tem of  controls  imposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  bends  over  backwards 
to  be  fair  to  the  cattle  interests.  For  one 
thing,  export  levels  are  set  at  the  level 
of  1971  exports  and  1971  was  the  best 
year  in  history  for  hide  exports.  Hide 
prices  are  now  up  at  levels  which  cat- 
tlemen for  decades  would  have  believed 
to  be  imrea.sonably  high,  or  even  impos- 
.sibly  high. 

The  income  from  the  sale  of  hides  and 
meat  has  been  felt.  Last  Friday  the  Gov- 
ernment released  the  quarterly  personal 
income  figures  for  States  and  regions. 
The  greatest  positive  Improvement  in 
personal  income  was  felt  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Southwest  regions  of  the 
country.  The  report  states : 

The  large  Income  gains  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  .Southwest  regions  primarily 
reflect  large  increases  In  farm  proprietors' 
income  associated  with  soaring  livestock 
prices  .  .  .  (Dept.  of  Commerce,  BEA  72-47, 
July  28.  1972) 

Mr.  President,  at  the  same  time  tliat 
soaring  livestock  prices  were  resulting  in 
large  income  gains  for  the  cattle  inter- 
ests, shoe  v  orkeiG  in  New  Hampshire 
were  losing  their  jobs. 


I  am  not  opposed  to  higher  incomes 
for  cattle  producers,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  gains  should  be  achieved  at 
the  cost  of  jobs  for  shoe  and  leather 
workers.  The  export  controls  which  have 
been  placed  on  cattle  hides  are  very  gen- 
erous to  the  cattle  interests;  they  are 
temporary,  they  are  flexible,  and  they 
represent  a  balancing  of  the  various 
equities  involved.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  any  amendment 
which  seeks  to  further  restrict  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
impose  controls  on  commodities  which 
are  in  short  supply. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Ml-.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  al- 
ways refreshing  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
consumer  and  the  voice  of  the  worker 
spoken  in  these  protectionist  issues.  It 
is  refreshing  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  is  re- 
freshing to  many  in  this  country.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sliire,  who  has  spoken  from  the  posi- 
tion of  deep  analysis  which  coincides 
with  the  analyses  of  the  administration. 
I  should  like  to  identify  myself  with 
the  Senator's  position  and  express  the 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York- 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  against  the  amendment  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  of- 
fered by  Senator  Curtis.  His  amendment, 
if  adopted,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  pointed  out,  would  se- 
riously harm  the  leather  and  shoe  indus- 
tries of  our  coiuitry  by  invalidating  the 
export  controls  on  cattle  hides  which  the 
administration  Imposed  on  July  15  after 
the  most  careful  study. 

Indeed,  the  administraticm  clearly  re- 
sisted the  Imposition  of  export  controls 
on  hides,  and  I  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, over  a  period  of  several  months, 
directed  a  steady  stream  of  letters  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce citing  the  accelerating  cost  of  cat- 
tlehides and  urging  that  action  be  taken 
imder  the  Export  Administration  Act  to 
control  their  export.  Secretary  Peterson, 
in  announcing  the  export  controls  on 
July  15,  underlined  the  administration's 
reluctance  to  impose  these  controls  when 
he  described  the  elaborate  study  process 
which  preceded  their  imposition.  Secre- 
tary Peterson  noted  that  the  adminis- 
tration : 

Launched  the  most  comprehensive  kind  of 
Intensive  survey  of  supply  and  demand  otit- 
look  for  hides — both  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional. Under  the  Secretary's  statutory  au- 
thority, we  got  the  facts  from,  packers,  farm- 
ers, exporters,  and  shoe  manufacturers  on 
their  inventories  and  their  expectations  of 
short-term  demand.  We  got  the  latest  esti- 
mates we  could  get  of  cattle  slaughter  and 
hide  production. 

Only  then  did  the  administration  act 
to  impose  controls,  and  only  after  the 
facts  uncovered  made  the  need  for  action 
ovei-whelmingly  clear. 

What  were  these  facts  which  man- 
dated the  administration's  action?  They 
included  the  following: 
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First,  hide  prices  are  at  record  highs 
with  the  composite  prices  running  in  the 
27  cents  to  29  cents  per  pound  range  for 
the  2  months  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
Secretaiy  Peterson's  orders. 

Second,  a  Commerce  Department  sur- 
vey projected  a  demand  for  an  addi- 
tional 638,000  hides  for  cinrrent  use  for 
the  period  March  through  December  1972 
over  a  comparable  period  for  1971. 

Third,  for  the  last  5  months  of  1972, 
domestic  shoe  production  is  projected  to 
increase  7.3  percent  over  the  comparable 
period  for  1971. 

Fourth,  a  Commerce  Department  sur- 
vey projects,  in  the  absence  of  controls, 
an  increase  in  the  export  of  cattlehides 
of  576,000  hides  for  the  period  March 
through  December  1972  over  a  compara- 
ble period  of  1971. 

Fif tli.  Argentina's  and  Brazil's  exports 
accounted  for  26.2  percent  of  total  world 
exports  in  1969,  20.7  percent  in  1970.  and 
an  estimated  10.2  percent  in  1971— but 
these  sources  have  been  terminated. 

Sixtli,  between  March  1971  and  March 
1972,  domestic  cattlehide  and  leather  in- 
ventories have  decreased  1.002,000  hide 
equivalents. 

Seventh,  in  spite  of  projected  prodiu:- 
tion  increases  in  hides,  the  projected  de- 
mands for  hides  for  the  period  March 
through  December  1972  could  be  expected 
to  exceed  supplies  by  1,521,000. 

These  facts,  as  Secretary  Peterson  rec- 
ognized, porti-ay  precisely  the  kind  of 
situation  envisioned  when  tlie  Export 
Control  Act  was  adopted.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  drew  up  that  act,  and 
I  was  one  of  its  principal  sponsors.  The 
statutory  language  triggers  controls 
when  they  are  necessary  "to  protect  the 
domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce 
the  serious  inflationary  impact  of  abnor- 
mal foreign  demand."  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  present  hide  situa- 
tion fits  these  criteria. 

Now,  slightly  over  2  weeks  after 
Secretary  Peterson  acted  to  control  hide 
exports,  and  even  before  the  ticket  sys- 
tem of  controls  begins  operation  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  the  Senate  is  asked  to  overrule 
Secretai-y  Peterson's  actions  and  turn 
its  back  on  the  serious  plight  of  the  shoe 
industry  in  our  country.  Such  hasty  ac- 
tion would  be  mifair  and  unwise. 

There  is  evidence  that  ovu:  domestic 
shoe  industry,  after  a  period  of  decline, 
will  experience  an  increase  in  shoe  pro- 
duction. But  tins  hopeful  trend  simply 
cannot  survive  an  uncontrolled  rise  in 
cattlehide  prices.  Hides  are  the  major 
cost  o:  producing  leather  and  a  principal 
cost  of  making  shoes.  The  hide  price  in- 
creases that  have  occurred  so  far  are  ex- 
pected to  affect  the  retail  cost  of  Ameri- 
can-made shoes  in  varying  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  construction.  Specifi- 
cally, the  cost  of  women's  shoes  will 
probably  rise  $1  to  $2,  men's  shoes  will 
cost  $2  to  $4  more,  and  women's  boots 
may  be  as  much  as  $4  to  $6  more  expen- 
sive. 

The  precarious  competitive  position 
of  our  domestic  shoe  industry  is  gravely 
endangered  by  such  increttses.  In  my 
own  State  of  Maine,  between  1968  and 
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Jtme  of  1972,  employment  In  Maine's 
leather  footwear  Industry  dechned  from 
26,900  employees  to  18,500.  During  1971 
and  1972,  13  shoe  firms  In  Maine  em- 
ploying over  3,000  people  have  cloeed. 
This  pattern  is  not  unique  to  Mahie.  We 
must  not  allow  the  situation  to  deterio- 
rate further  through  uncontrolled  in- 
creases in  cattlehide  prices. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  export  con- 
trols on  hides  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary. I  believe  we  should  pursue,  as 
vigorously  as  possible,  free-trade  condi- 
tions. However,  we  cannot  be  blind  to 
reality  and  ignore  the  plight  of  a  vital 
American  industry.  When  market  con<H- 
tions  warrant,  and  Secretary  Peterson 
has  pledged  to  monitor  the  situation 
closely  in  the  coming  months,  the  con- 
trols can  be  lifted.  In  the  interval,  in  a 
period  of  serious  hide  scarcity  and  dra- 
matically rising  hide  prices.  Secretary 
Peterson's  necessary  action  deser"es  sup- 
port. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
wise  course  of  action  and  vote  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years,  many  of  us  have  been  struggling 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  of  this 
and  the  last  three  administrations,  and 
with  other  officials  of  these  administra- 
tions, first,  to  save  our  textiles  and,  sec- 
ond, to  save  our  shoe  industry.  I  have  re- 
hearsed on  this  floor,  on  other  occasions, 
the  fact  that  mill  after  mill,  and  fac- 
tory after  factory,  has  closed  in  my  State 
of  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  in  adjoin- 
ing States. 

At  last,  we  have  received  some  action 
in  insisting  upon  voluntary  quotas  and, 
if  necessary,  other  quotas  to  protect  our 
shoe  workers  and  save  our  shoe  industry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  voted  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  in  other  years,  with  my 
good  friends  from  Nebraska  and  from 
other  States,  to  help  them  save  and  pro- 
mote the  meat  production  industry  and 
sales.  I  never  want  to  be  parochial  in  my 
attitude,  but  I  cannot  find  mjself  great- 
ly alarmed,  even  though  I  respect  and 
admire  my  dear  friend  from  Nebraska, 
for  his  spirited  attempt  to  protect  the 
export  of  hides.  I  hold  in  my  hand  to- 
day's copy  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  I  note  on  page  28  that  1  year  ago  the 
price  of  hides  was  15  cents  a  pound  and 
today  it  is  33  cents  a  pound.  It  went  up 

1  cent  a  pound  right  after  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  issued  his  order. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce can  be  depended  on  not  to  do  any- 
thing seriously  to  injure  our  friends  in 
the  West.  He  has  not  done  so  yet  be- 
cause the  price  of  hides  has  not  gone 
down  but  has  gone  up.  It  would  abso- 
lutely vitiate  this  protection  we  have,  to 
make  it  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, because  it  would  be  the  old  story 
of  putting  the  fox  in  charge  of  protect- 
ing the  chicken  coop. 

I  am  compelled,  Mr.  President,  to  \'Ote 
against  this  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MONDAL£.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
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HtnaPHRrr).   The   Senator   from   Ten- 
nessee Is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  to  exempt 
cattlehides  from  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
nuUify  the  action  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  on  July  12  to  contiol 
export  of  cattlehides  to  cut  inflationary 
pressures  on  prices  of  shoes  and  other 
leather  goods.  The  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  was  both  necessary  and  fair  to 
all  concerned. 

In  face  of  the  soaring  hide  prices  and 
shortage  of  cattlehides.  the  Secretary 
had  no  other  alternative  Uian  to  act  in  a 
vigorous  manner.  Since  August  15,  1971, 
the  start  of  phase  I  of  the  President's 
economic  program,  hide  prices  have  in- 
crea  ed  almost  100  percent.  This  fan- 
tastic inflation  in  hides  means  that  re- 
tailed .shoe  prices  must  go  up  at  least  $1 
to  $2  a  pair  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
Tliese  increases  will  be  borne  by  the 
American  consiuner.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  deepening  shortage  of  cattlehides 
which  is  crippling  our  domestic  leather 
and  shoe  industries.  In  spite  of  projected 
production  increases  in  cattlehides.  pro- 
jected demand  for  hides  for  the  period 
March-December  1972  could  be  expected 
to  exceed  supply  by  1,521,000  hides. 

This  dire  situation  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  activity  of  foreign  hide  buy- 
ers who  are  increasing  their  demand  for 
U.S.  hide  production,  thereby  driving 
prices  up  and  draining  hide  supiriies. 
Since  1967  hide  exports  have  increased 
from  11,900,000  to  16.000,000  to  1971. 

In  the  same  period,  exports  as  percent 
of  domestic  hide  production  climl)ed  from 
33.2  percent  to  42.6  percent.  The  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  survey  projected 
increa.ses  in  export  of  cattlehides  of 
576.000  hides  for  the  period  March 
through  December  1972  over  a  compara- 
ble period  in  1971  if  controls  were  not 
instigated. 

Tlie  shortage  of  hides  in  this  country 
can  be  attributable  to  several  factors,  the 
principle  one  being  that  the  major  hide 
exporting  nations  with  exception  of  the 
United  States  liave  placed  embco^os  on 
exportation.  For  example.  Argentina  and 
Brazil  who  expoitcd  26.2  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  cattlehides  in  1969  have 
placed  a  total  embargo  on  exports.  The 
policy  of  both  of  these  countries  is  to 
build  tannery  and  shoe  industries  to  be- 
come major  shoe  exporters. 

It  seems  !2;rossly  unfair  to  ask  the 
American  worker  and  consumer  to  bear 
the  brmit  of  the  resti-ictive  pohcies  of 
these  coimtrie-s. 

Although  hide  production  in  this  coun- 
try Is  expected  to  increase  for  the  re- 
mainder of  1972.  absent  controls,  it  would 
not  be  expected  to  meet  domestic  de- 
mands. 

Thus,  the  Secretary  of  Oommerce  »as 
faced  with  a  critical  situation.  Countries 
normally  buying  in  South  America  are 
convo-ging  on  the  U.S.  market.  Foreign 
buyers  have  the  great  advantage  of  cur- 
rency revaluation  which  ha*  made  their 
money  worth  more.  Prlct*  of  leather 
goods  and  shoes  were  aoaiinc.  nectaries 
were  threatened  with  curtailment  or 
shutdown  from  sheer  lack  ef  st«>ply> 
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That  would  have  meant  more  unemploy- 
ment. The  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  was  long  overdue. 

The  Secretary's  program  should  pro\  e 
to  be  a  fair  and  effective  one.  Rather 
than  impose  conventional  export  con- 
trols as  was  done  in  1966.  the  Secretary  is 
utilizing  an  export  ticket  system  in  hopes 
of  preventing  windfall  profits  to  go  to 
exporters  of  foreign  producers.  Under  the 
regulations,  export  tickets  will  be  issued 
to  cattleliide  producers  in  an  amount 
equal  to  last  year's  export  levels.  Tlie  ef- 
fect of  this  approach  will  be  to  reserve 
for  hard-pressed  domestic  buyers  and  in- 
dustries the  swlditional  cattlehides  which 
it  is  anticipated  will  be  available  for  sale 
to  people  who  export  hides.  Under  tlie 
ticket  system  benefits  of  higher  foreign 
hide  prices  should  accrue  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumers  and  cattle  producers — not 
to  foreign  purchasers  and  exporters. 

Under  this  program  the  consumer  will 
enjoy  stable  prices  for  leather  goods,  the 
workers  in  the  leather  goods  industry  will 
have  their  jobs  preserved,  and  the  cattle 
producers  will  receive  the  benefit  of  any 
increase  in  prices  on  the  foreign  export 
market. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  to  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  20  minutes  remaining  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  cattle 
Industry  is  in  a  imique  situation.  Con- 
trols on  imports  have  been  lifted  so  that 
they  now  have  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  on  the  meat  that  they  pro- 
duce. Now  controls  are  being  placed  on 
exports.  One  of  the  few  commodities  we 
can  produce  and  sell  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  cattle  hides.  But  the  cattle 
producer  is  in  a  bind  both  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  those  here  today  who  ex- 
press concern  about  losing  an  industry  in 
the  United  States.  The  textile  industry 
has  been  hurt  badly  during  the  past  few 
years.  I  voted  to  help  them.  The  shoe 
industry,  no  doubt,  is  being  hurt.  But 
even  if  they  got  the  cattle  hides  for  noth- 
ing, they  would  still  have  about  the  same 
trouble,  because  the  cattle  hide  repre- 
sents only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  a  pair  of  shoes. 

There  are  many  other  industries  in 
this  country  which  are  getting  hurt  and 
where  we  are  exporting  jobs.  It  is  hard 
to  buy  a  camera  today  in  the  United 
States  where  most  of  the  components  are 
not  made  in  foreign  coimtries.  It  is  hard 
to  buy  clothing  of  any  kind  where  the 
cloth  is  not  made  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try. The  same  thing  is  true  of  bicycles 
and  motorcycles.  We  cannot  even  buy 
barbed  wire  any  more  made  in  the  United 
States.  We  stopped  making  barbed  wire 
except  for  military  purposes.  We  are.  of 
course.  Importing  more  and  more  auto- 
mobiles. Many  other  industries  arc  get- 
ting hurt  badly  by  excessive  impot  ts. 
Tlius,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  v.e  are 


facing  a  serious  situation  when  we  are 
exporting  jobs  and  Importing  all  our  re- 
quirements. 

The  answer  is  not  to  destroy  an  indus- 
try in  this  country  that  needs  help,  or 
to  injure  it,  which  would  result  from  lim- 
iting exports. 

My  gosh,  at  this  time,  we  should  be 
concerned  about  producing  more  com- 
modities for  export  to  earn  more  money 
which  will  place  us  in  a  better  position 
with  regard  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
Mr.  President,  the  recently  annovmced 
limitation  on  the  export  of  cattle  hides 
was  a  most  unfortimate  blow  to  the 
American  livestock  producer  and  to  the 
economy  in  general. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  made  a 
questionable  interpretation  of  his  au- 
thority under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  when  he  ordered  these  limitations.  I 
feel  that  it  is  absolutely  nece.ssary  for 
the  Congress  to  spell  out  that  authority 
clearly  so  that  further  problems  of  this 
type  will  be  avoided. 

We  are  all  concerned  over  the  infla- 
tion that  has  plagued  our  economy.  Con- 
trolling inflation  must  be  our  No.  1  do- 
mestic economic  goal.  While  I  recognize 
this  need,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that 
two  of  the  most  publicized  moves  taken 
in  recent  weeks  to  help  control  inflation 
will  have  a  direct,  adverse  impact  on  a 
segment  of  the  economy  that  has  not 
fully  shared  in  the  great  advances  in  the 
general  level  of  economic  activity.  I  am 
speaking  of  course,  of  tiie  American 
farmer  and  rancher. 

The  lifting  of  meat  import  quotas  a 
few  weeks  ago  will  force  livestock  pro- 
ducers to  compete  with  additional  quan- 
tities of  lower  quality,  lower  priced  meat 
produced  in  foreign  countries  under  low- 
er cost  conditions.  The  hide  export  lim- 
itation, on  the  other  hand,  prevents  pro- 
ducers from  taking  full  advantage  of  an 
extx>rt  market  that  is  badly  needed. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  held  hearings 
on  tills  action.  During  these  sessions,  it 
was  repeatedly  demonstrated  that  the 
limitation  would  have  little,  if  any,  ef- 
fect on  the  rate  of  inflation  in  tliis  coim- 
try.  It  will,  however,  have  a  serious  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

This  problem  has  become  one  of  the 
most  difficult  economic  problems  ever  vo 
confront  this  Nation.  Every  possible  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  expand  American 
exports  in  an  effort  to  bring  relief  from 
these  diflBculties.  The  record  is  clear,  Mr. 
President,  that  market  development  ef- 
forts on  hides  have  been  successful.  The 
record  is  equally  clear  that  export  limi- 
tations on  them  are  damaging  to  that 
market.  Limitations  were  placed  on  hide 
exports  in  1966.  While  those  limitations 
did  not  halt  the  lise  in  shoe  prices  a.s 
they  were  supposed  to,  they  did  very  ef- 
fectively reduce  the  level  of  hide  expoils. 
In  fact,  it  took  3  years  to  regain  the 
level  of  hide  exports  we  had  in  1966. 

This  action  is  going  to  lose  markets  for 
the  United  States.  Some  of  these  mar- 
kets will  be  lost  for  a  few  months  or  a 
few  years,  depending  on  how  long  the 
limitations  are  in  effect.  Others  will  be 
lost  for  good.  A  major  effect  of  this  move 
will  be  to  force  foreign  purcha.sers  of 
American  hides  to  look  for  synthetics  or 


substitutes  for  leather.  Invariably,  once 
a  manufacturer  goes  to  cheaper  substi- 
tutes or  synthetics,  he  rarely  goes  back 
to  the  better  quality,  natural  product. 
To  argue  that  this  move  will  protect 
tlie  consumer  from  further  increases  in 
the  price  of  shoes  and  other  leader 
products  is  to  ignore  the  experience  of 
1966.  Despite  the  export  limitation  at  that 
time  and  the  consequent  drop  in  hide  ex- 
ports and  prices,  shoe  prices  in  this  coun- 
try continued  to  rise. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  hap- 
pened then  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
happen  again.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  men's 
oxford  shoes  goes  to  pay  for  the  rawhide 
used. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  strongly  support  the 
effort  to  remove  this  unwise  limitation. 
It  will  not  remove  the  threat  of  rising 
leather  product  prices.  It  vdU  result  in 
reduced  income  for  livestock  producers. 
It  will  adversely  affect  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  for 
an  observation? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  testimony  is  that 
out  of  the  average  cattle  hide  they  can 
make  20  pairs  of  men's  shoes.  Of  course, 
women's  shoes  with  just  the  sole,  the 
heel,  and  some  straps,  maybe  twice  that 
many — and  certainly  with  children's 
shoes.  So  the  hide  is  only  about  5  percent 
of  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  correct.  In  refer- 
ring to  testimony,  in  many  cases,  the 
higher  priced  shoes  are  much  less  than 
that,  down  to  1  Vz  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  am 
very  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment.  It  is  very  much  needed.  I 
believe  that  those  who  oppose  it  prob- 
ably do  not  fully  understand  the  impact 
of  this  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

In  the  long  range,  this  amendment  is 
very  much  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
consumer.  As  one  who  is  in  the  cattle 
producing  business,  I  can  testify  that  the 
price  of  cattle  hides  in  recent  years  has 
been  slowing  down.  A  substantial  amount 
of  the  cattle  hides  produced  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  even  recovered. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  renderers 
of  the  country  would  come  around  to  the 
ranches  and  the  farms  and  pick  up 
animals  that  had  died,  to  recover  the 
hides  as  well  as  the  fats,  oils,  and  the 
proteins  in  the  carcasses.  But  over  the 
past  several  years,  the  price  of  hides  ha5 
been  so  low  that  the  animals  have  been 
allowed  to  decompose  on  the  farms  and 
ranches,  and  that  potential  source  of 
leather  has  been  lost. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  point 
out  that  at  the  present  time  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  presidential  campaign.  One 
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of  the  big  issues  that  has  been  raised 
is  farm  parity.  Farm  parity  with  interest 
has  gone  up  recently  fnmi  73  percent 
to  75  percent.  I  challenge  any  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  point  to  any  other  in- 
dustry that  can  operate  when  it  receives 
only  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  in- 
come it  is  entitled  to  have. 

The  situation  in  the  cattle  industiy  is 
a  little  better.  Cattle  parity  is  something 
like  93  percent.  But  here  we  have  an  ac- 
tion by  the  Government,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  which  is  taken  for  the 
devout  purpose  of  forcing  down  the  price 
of  hides  which  constitutes  a  very  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  income  of  the 
farmer  when  the  price  of  the  product  is 
only  93  perc«it  of  what  it  should  be. 

To  me  It  is  totally  inconsistent  for  our 
Government,  a  part  of  the  Government, 
to  complain  about  low  farm  parity  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  take  action  that  tends 
to  keep  the  price  from  rising  to  a  fair 
level. 

I  feel  that  the  Curtis  amendment  is 
needed  and  that  it  will  help  to  bring 
equity  to  the  farm  income.  We  have  to 
make  available  an  adequate  supply  of 
this  essential  material. 

The  testimony  on  this  matter  b^ore 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try points  out  that  Mr.  Letson,  fix>m  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  had  some  mis- 
information upon  which  his  decision  was 
based.  The  testimony  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  showed  that  w-e  expected 
about  1,560,000  more  cattle  to  come  to 
maricet  during  the  balance  of  the  year 
than  during  1971.  The  testimony  was  that 
the  increased  demand  for  domestic  hides 
was  far  less  than  that  amount. 

It  appears  we  will  be  faced  with  a  sur- 
plus and  not  a  shortage  of  hides.  The 
witness  was  totally  mistaken. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  my  support 
for  the  Curtis  amendment  and  urge  its 
adopticm. 

ISi.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  Cortis  on  this  amendment, 
which  would  correct  a  serious  Injustice 
done  to  cattle  producers  as  well  as  a 
dangerous  reversal  in  our  historic  policy 
of  encouiaging  agricultural  exports. 

In  principle,  and  as  the  law  now 
declares,  export  controls  should  be  used 
only  in  cases  of  an  excess  drain  of  criti- 
cal materials  or  when  there  is  a  serious 
Inflationary  impact. 

The  facts  now  available  to  us  do  not 
justify  this  extreme  step. 

Exports  of  cattle  hides  are  up  only  2 
percent  this  year  compared  with  the  first 
6  months  of  1971. 

Domestic  demand  has  dropped  along 
with  declining  shoe  production. 

And  domestic  cattle  production  is  up, 
with  900.000  more  cattle  than  last  year 
expected  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  next 
6  months. 

Shoe  prices  have  been  going  up,  as 
bave  all  inices,  but  rising  cattle  hide 
Prices  are  not  acflely  to  blame.  In  fact, 
shoe  prices  have  risen  only  as  much  as 
the  general  consumer  price  level.  Yet,  the 
current  export  controls  will  make  cattle- 


men bear  the  entire  burden  for  these  In- 
creases, when  hides  account  for  75  cents 
to  $1.50  hi  the  $20-to-$40  cost  of  a  pair 
of  shoes. 

Already  cattle  producers  have  been 
placed  in  double  jeopardy  by  this  ad- 
ministration— first  by  the  suspension  of 
meat  import  quotas  and  now  by  the  re- 
strictions on  exports  of  hides. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  stopped  making 
om*  food  producers  pay  for  the  failure  at 
the  administration's  economic  policy  to 
halt  inflation  or  to  correct  our  balance- 
of -payments  deficits. 

The  50,000  cattlemen  in  Iowa  should 
not  be  further  penalized  by  policies 
which  deny  them  the  right  to  sell  at  a 
fair  price  what  they  have  worked  so  hard 
to  produce.  Yet,  if  history  is  any  guide, 
they  will  suffer.  In  1966,  when  such  con- 
trols were  last  Imposed,  livestock  prices 
plmnmeted  but  shoe  prices  actually  in- 
creased. Some  of  my  constituents  now  es- 
timate that  these  export  controls  will 
knock  $4  or  $5  off  the  price  of  every 
steer  sold  to  the  packinghouse. 

In  fairness  to  our  cattlemen,  while 
still  doing  justice  for  our  consumers,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  should  be 
speedily  approved. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  In  an  amendment  which 
would  correct  what  I  believe  Is  a  serious 
injustice  being  done  to  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  a  dangerous  reversal  in 
our  historic  policy  of  encouraging  agri- 
cultvu^  exports. 

I  rise  as  a  Senator  with  a  record  in 
the  Senate  of  supporting  the  problems  of 
the  American  worker  and  American  con- 
sumer. And  in  every  Instance  I  believe 
the  record  will  show  that  I  am  wilUng 
to  support  measures  that  do  not  deprive 
a  quite  seriously  affected  segment  of  our 
economy  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
element  of  relief.  Tliere  are  better  ways 
of  doing  that. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  50,000  beef  pro- 
ducers of  the  State  of  Iowa  who  for 
years  have  struggled  and  have  been  going 
down  in  numbers  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  pressures  on  the  American 
farmers  and  the  American  beef  produc- 
ers along  with  an  ever-Increasing  rise 
in  the  price  of  food  for  the  American 
tabic  with  the  American  dollar  being 
able  to  buy  less  than  the  previous  year. 

The  facts  now  available  to  us  do  not 
justify  this  extreme  step.  The  export  of 
cattle  hides  are  up  only  2  percent  this 
year  compared  with  the  first  6  mcaitlis  of 
1971.  Domestic  demand  has  dropped 
along  with  declining  shoe  production. 

The  domestic  cattle  production  is  up, 
as  has  been  stated  here. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Pre^dent,  that  we  are 
taking  the  wrong  approach.  Those  of  us 
who  are  willing  to  support  the  problems 
of  the  workers  in  the  factories  and  who 
have  continued  to  express  that  siqsport  in 
the  Senate  do  not  believe  that  the 
method  to  take  in  supporting  them  is  to 
deprive  an  e\'er-increasing  number  of 
farmers  from  the  niral  sections  of  the 
country  of  a  fair  income. 

Tliis  is  precisely  the  step  that  has  been 
taken  ahready.  The  cattle  farmers  have 
been  placed  in  double  jeopardy,  first  by 
the  restriction  on  meat  export  quotas 


and  next  with  respect  to  the  reduction  in 
hides. 

I  tliink  it  Is  time  that  we  stop  tliis 
practice. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  irom  Nebraska. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyomiiig. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  amendment  No.  1371  to  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  (S.  3726).  I 
want  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis  ' .  in  urging  passage  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

The  recent  action  by  the  Secretarj'  of 
Commerce  in  imposing  a  ceiling  on  hide 
exports  has  resulted  in  a  grave  disservice 
to  the  American  cattleman.  The  reasons 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
taking  this  action  range  from  the  alleged 
inflationai-y  pressures  stemming  from  a 
recent  increase  in  prices  for  hides  over 
the  1953-70  composite  average,  to  au  al- 
leged estimated  shortage  of  siich  hides 
in  meeting  the  domestic  supply  demand. 

However,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  testi- 
mony offered  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Foiestry  last  week  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association. 

Mr.  McMillan  stated  that: 

The  domestic  beel  cattle  ladustf  y  is  tired 
of  having  to  "pay  the  bUI"  undar  tbe  threat, 
of  U.S.  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers  that 
they  must  raise  shoe  prices  "If  something 
isn't  done  to  restrict  the  exportation  of  U.S. 
cattlrtildes." 

The  1972  action  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, although  not  identical  to  1966,  closely 
parallels  it. 

In  1966,  shoe  manufacturers  threatened 
to  raise  shoe  prices  unlesa  aoiiMthliig  was 
done  to  force  down  the  price  of  domestic 
cattlehides. 

An  export  embargo  was  placed  on  the:n. 
prices  fell,  reflecting  approximately  C4  per 
head  drop  in  domestic  cattle  prices  and  the 
shoe  manufacturers  proceeded  to  raise  the 
price  of  shoes  anyway.  U.S.  cattlemen  paid 
the  bill  and  the  U.S.  shoe  manufacturers 
pocl^eted  the  profits. 

AlUiough  the  1972  action  ot  the  Commerce 
Department  still  permits  hides  to  be  ex- 
ported, there  has  been  so  much  confusion 
and  concern  about  the  complex  ticket  or 
cerrificare  method,  meat  packers  cannot 
adequately  plan  their  cattre  baying  pro- 
grams and  take  into  account  by-product 
values.  This  completely  dlsnipts  marketinic 
pal  terns  of  beef  cattle. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  Mr.  McMillan's 
concerns  are  well  founded.  It  appears 
that  this  administration's  response  to 
complaints  of  inflationary  pressures  on 
the  economy  is  to  find  a  scapegoat.  Higli 
meat  prices  in  the  supermarket  resulted 
in  the  administration  placing  the  door 
wide  open  to  foreign  meat  Imports.  New 
we  see  tlie  American  meat  producer  again 
being  made  the  scapegoat,  because  U.S. 
tanners  and  shoe  manufactiu'crs  claim 
they  will  have  to  raise  shoe  prices  "if 
something  is  not  done  to  restrict  tne 
exportation  of  U.S.  eatttefaldes." 

Once  aerain  the  administration  is  wide 
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of  the  mark  in  searching  out  the  real 
culprit  for  this  Nation's  economic  woes. 
It  is  not  the  American  cattleman.  Mr. 
McMillan  also  testified  that: 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  American 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  that  the 
restriction  on  hide  exports  will  be  lifted. 
Were  It  not  for  the  price  levels  that  have 
prevailed  for  hides  in  recent  weeks,  the  by- 
product drop  of  meat  packers  would  be  much 
lower.  If  that  by-product  drop  declines  sub- 
suintially,  the  meat  packer  must  adjust  his 
margin  by  paying  less  for  cattle  or  selling 
c.^rcasa  beef  for  more. 

If  carcass  beef  prices  Incr-iase,  this  means 
that  consumers  will  have  to  pay  more  for 
beef  in  the  retail  meat  counter.  If  meat 
prckers  pay  less  for  cattle,  it  could  place 
cattlemen  in  a  "loss"'  position.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  both  of  these  things  wUl  prob- 
ivbly  liappen. 

A  serious  effect  of  restricting  hide  exports 
I,  the  matter  of  U.S.  balance  of  pr-ymeiiis.  It 
aeems  inconceivable  that  the  Administration 
has  opened  the  flood  gates  to  more  meat  im- 
ports while  restricting  hide  exports.  Both 
of  these  actions  are  detrimental  to  the  beef 
cattle  IndiLstry  but  together  they  com- 
pound the  very  serious  balance-of -payments 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  it  is,  indeed,  apparent 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  did 
lot  realistically  assess  the  situation  be- 
fore they  took  action  to  limit  the  ex- 
portation of  cattlehides.  If  they  had,  we 
would  not  be  spending  the  time  today  to 
rectify  the  inequity  of  this,  action. 

We  have  been  fighting  tins  battle  and 
trying  to  protect  those  wlio  are  on  this 
economic  ladder  against  mi-stakes  and 
misjudgment  in  inflationary  tendencies 
that  take  place  all  the  way  down  the  line 
until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 

Invariably,  we  still  fail  to  convince 
the  consumer  when  the  cattleman  has  a 
sood  case  in  point.  The  cattleman  re- 
ceives the  prices  now  that  lie  was  re- 
ceiving in  1952.  Yet,  he  is  asked  to  live 
in  a  really  inflated  world  in  which  it 
costs  a  great  deal  more  to  hve. 

Thei-e  was  an  attempt  made  to  restrict 
tlie  export  of  meat  products.  This  socked 
the  meat  producer  of  this  country  where 
it  hurts.  We  now  have  a  proposal  to  bar 
the  exports  of  cattle  liides. 

Once  more  they  are  delivering  the 
body  blow  to  the  vei-y  group  that  is  the 
least  at  fault  in  this  economic  chain  of 
events. 

My  petition  is  that  we  point  the  finger 
at  some  of  the  economic  factors  that 
are  to  blame. 

Whatever  else,  the  cattlemen  of  this 
country,  the  producers  of  agricultural 
products  of  the  comitry  have  not  been 
tlie  ones  who  have  been  adding  to  the 
prices  of  the  products  or  skimming  off 
the  top,  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  supports 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. In  my  remarks  I  made  reference 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  time  we  imposed 
restrictions  on  the  Import  of  cattle  hides, 
the  price  of  the  hides  to  farmers  and 


hide  producers  dropped  disastrously.  At 
the  same  time  I  noted  that  the  prices  of 
American  shoes  went  up.  This  shows  that 
export  quotas  on  hides,  while  sure  to  hurt 
thep  roducers.  will  not  necessarily  help 
our  consumers. 

There  is  not  a  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  hides  and  the  price 
that  the  consumer  is  paying  for  shoes, 
because  the  cost  of  the  hides  is  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  shoes. 
Something  like  3  or  4  percent  at  the 
most 

Since  yesterday,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  check  the  1966  records. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indices 
are  very  clear  on  the  point  I  made.  Quo- 
tas were  imposed  in  March  1966  and 
were  in  force  imtil  October  of  that  year. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  quotas,  hide  prices 
tumbled  46  percent  from  May  1966  to 
May  1967.  Dming  that  same  1-year 
period,  however,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
men's  and  boys'  shoe  prices  showed  an 
increase  of  1  percent. 

So,  if  it  is  thought  that  forcing  down 
hide  prices  to  farmers  with  the  export 
quotas  is  going  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  American  consumer,  the  1966  case 
shows  tliat  it  probably  will  do  no  such 
thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  i.s  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
is  that  cattlehides  have  very  little  to  do 
with  shoe  prices  because  they  are  such  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cost.  They  have 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  corre- 
sponding shoe  prices.  The  only  tiling 
quotas  will  do  Ls  deliver  a  disastrous  re- 
duction in  farm  income  at  the  vei-y  time 
when  the  American  farmer  n\ast  needs 
an  income  boost. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
amendment,  which  is  a  very  modest  one. 
wlilch  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  time  do  the 
opponents  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  12 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  get  a  few  facts 
straight.  I  have  supported  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
on  every  bill  that  I  recall  he  has  intro- 
duced to  protect  American  industry.  I 
have  been  pretty  consistent  in  that  re- 
spect. But  I  think  we  should  know  and 
understand  it  is  (»ie  thing  to  talk  about 
protecting  American  industiT  and  Amer- 
ican jobs,  which  I  favor,  and  it  is  another 
thing  to  talk  about  protecting  the  con- 
sumers, by  opposing  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  interested  in 
cheap  shoes,  send  all  the  hides  abroad 


because  the  lower  wages  paid  by  the 
Japanese,  or  other  foreign  countries  will 
insure  you  can  buy  cheaper  shoes  in 
America  if  they  are  made  abroad.  Let  us 
not  get  into  any  charade  around  here  and 
say  that  we  are  concerned  about  the  con- 
sumer by  saying  we  want  a  ban  cai  the 
export  of  American  cattle  hides.  It  does 
not  stand  up. 

It  is  important  that  we  do  something 
to  see  that  American  job  holders  all  pros- 
per because  they  midergird  this  great 
economy  of  ours  and  make  it  possible  for 
all  of  us  to  live  better.  That  Is  what  I 
want  to  do  smd  it  should  be  what  the 
Senate  wants  to  do,  and  if  I  may  predict, 
it  is  what  the  Senate  will  do. 

The  reason  it  is  important  not  to  let 
tills  bill  pass  without  the  Curtis  amend- 
ment attached  to  it  is  that  we  are  con- 
cerned primarily  in  this  coimtry  with  two 
products  that  come  from  the  ranges,  the 
farms,  and  ranches  of  America  engaged 
in  the  production  of  cattle.  No.  1  is  meat 
and  No.  2  is  leather.  If  we  want  to 
concern  ourselves  with  both  of  these 
major  continuing  interests  what  we  must 
do  now  is  to  see  that  we  help  support 
the  reasonable  price  of  meat  by  assuring 
that  the  price  paid  for  hides  will  be  as 
much  as  the  market  will  bear  in  order  to 
help  make  it  possible  for  the  price  of  meat 
to  be  as  low  as  the  market  itself  will  per- 
mit it  to  be. 

In  the  long  run  the  best  interests  of 
all  consumers  will  be  served  by  all  actions 
wliich  encourage  the  production  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  beef  in  the  United 
States.  A  profitable  operation  gives  this 
incentive.  The  Curtis  amendment  helps 
assure  that  the  impact  of  demand  will 
contribute  to  the  best  interests  of  those 
who  wear  the  shoes  and  eat  the  meat- 
all  Americans. 

It  is  on  this  point  I  think  it  makes 
sense  that  the  very  realistic  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
carry  in  order  that  the  price  of  hides 
will  support  the  continued  production  of 
meat  and  beef  so  that  Americans  tomor- 
row and  next  year  can  be  assured  there 
will  be  adequate  supplies,  not  only  of 
leather  but  of  meat,  reasonably  priced  at 
the  same  time.  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  and  it  is  what  my  colleague 
from  Wyoming  was  talking  about  when 
he  said  we  have  been  trying  for  a  long 
time  to  help  out  an  industry  that  is 
important. 

I  hope  this  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Equahzation  and  Sta- 
bilization Act  domestic  sales  of  hides 
were  under  controls;  the  export  of  hides 
for  sale  abroad  were  not  imder  control. 

The  world  situation  with  respect  to  the 
demand  for  hides  was  made  extremely 
critical  in  the  past  year  by  the  embargo 
by  Argentina,  a  country  that  is  one  of  the 
great  suppliers  of  hides,  prohibiting  the 
export  of  hides  from  Argentina.  In  ^his 
situation  the  world  price  of  hides  has 
soared. 

The  price  was  very  appetizing  to  our 
friwids  from  cattle-producing  areas  and 


they   continued   to   sell   them   at   high 
prices. 

In  the  Economic  and  Stabilization  Act, 
I  believe  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
voted  with  me  to  insert  Into  the  Stabil- 
ization Act  the  words  "domestic  short- 
ages." This  would  be  a  trigger  under 
which  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce  could 
act  to  prevent  the  sale  or  exportation  un- 
controlled. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  respond  to  the 
Senator. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
remember  that  this  very  issue  came  up 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs.  At  the  time  we  were 
dealing  with  the  President's  Economic 
StabiUzation  Act.  I  vigorously  opposed  an 
amendment  which  was  offered,  which 
was  designed  to  Impose  restrictions  on 
the  export  of  cattle  hides.  My  point  of 
view  was  sustained  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator  not 
recall  that  he  agreed  to  provide  in  those 
situations  where  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce could  act,  where  he  could  figure 
into  action,  the  words  "domestic  short- 
ages"? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  remember 
that. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  in  tlie  bUl. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  recall  the  issue  on 
cattle  hides. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  in  the  bill.  That 
is  what  occurred.  After  long  and  labori- 
ous efforts  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  this  administration  acted,  and 
this  amendment  this  evening  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  seeks  to  void  and 
nullify  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  bringing  some  measure  of 
relief  to  the  tanners,  shoe  manufacturers, 
and  I  say  to  the  consumers  of  America. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  the  Commerce 
Department  acted  under  the  terms  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  and  not  un- 
der economic  control  legislation.  I  think 
there  is  grave  doubt  they  have  legal  au- 
thority to  do  as  they  did  because  the 
specific  language  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  under  which  they  have  acted 
provides  there  must  be  very  substantial 
evidence  of  serious  inflation  resulting 
from  the  failure  to  impose  restrictions 
on  export  of  cattle  hides  before  action 
may  be  taken.  I  do  not  think  there  Is  evi- 
dence to  Justify  that  finding. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  on  some  hides,  and  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  hides,  the  prices  have  in- 
creased 100  to  200  percent.  Does  the 
Senator  deny  that?  Does  the  Senator  feel 
this  is  untrue? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  answer 
that  question.  The  price  of  hides  is  down 
to  14  cents.  As  a  result,  as  was  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  many  dead 
cattle  were  not  even  skinned,  because  It 
was  not  worth  It.  TTiey  could  not  get 
anybody  to  come  out  and  pick  them  up. 
The  fact  it  is  doubled  does  not  mean 
anything.  In  a  pair  of  shoes  only  5  cents 
Is  related  to  cattle  hides. 

This  Is  clearly  Intended  to  be  an  Im- 
position on  agriculture  and  to  beat  down 
their  prices  because  you  are  faced  with 


higher  labor  costs  and  other  costs  than 
are  foreign  competitors.  That  is  an  un- 
fair restriction. 

Mr.  McINTYRE..  I  understand  the 
Senator  stated  the  price  of  hides  In  the 
last  year  has  risen  200  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Not  200  percent;  It  has 
gone  up  about  100  percent,  but  it  is  still 
far  below  parity. 

I  would  like  to  con-ect  the  Record. 
There  Is  no  shortage  of  hides.  We  have 
been  exporting  hides  for  15  years.  This 
is  the  greatest  meat  consuming  country 
in  the  world,  and  you  cannot  get  meat 
without  producing  some  hides.  Last  week 
the  second  largest  slaughterer  did  not 
sell  a  single  hide. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  I  rise 
to  cite  what  I  remember  and  recall  as 
an  experience  In  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. My  good  friend.  Secretary  Free- 
man, imposed  quotas  on  hides;  export 
controls.  What  happened?  The  price  of 
hides  went  down.  What  else  happened? 
The  price  of  men's  and  boys'  shoes,  wlilch 
use  a  lot  of  leather,  practically  stayed 
the  same.  Then,  what  happened?  It  was 
not  very  good  for  the  farmer,  it  was  not 
very  good  for  the  consumers;  It  did  not 
help  our  export  business;  and  it  did  not 
help  domestic  sales.  It  just  does  not  work. 
When  reference  Is  made  to  women's 
shoes,  there  is  little  leather  in  them; 
most  of  them  are  a  fabricated,  synthetic 
product,  and  the  price  of  those  shoes  Is 
not  affected  by  hides  any  more  than 
cereals  are  affected  by  the  price  of  wheat. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
15.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
amiounced  it  would  take  action  which 
would  limit  the  exportation  of  cattle- 
hides to  last  year's  level. 

The  reason  given  for  this  action  is  the 
recent  increase  In  the  prices  of  cattle- 
hides over  their  1953-70  composite  aver- 
age. The  Commerce  Department  asserts 
it  is  taking  this  action  in  order  to  check 
the  "inflationary"  impact  these  price 
rises  are  allegedly  having  on  the  domes- 
tic shoe  and  other  leather  industries. 

However,  cattle  producers  and  hide 
sellers  are  opposed  to  this  arbitrary  ac- 
tion which  they  fear  will  adversely  affect 
the  prices  they  receive  for  hides  and  live 
cattle. 

As  a  result,  I  have  introduced  amend- 
ment No.  1373  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  <S.  3726)  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from 
limiting  the  exportation  of  catUehides 
from  this  country.  In  addition,  the  order 
which  accompanied  the  July  15  an- 
nouncement by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment would  cease  to  be  effective  under 
the  Export  Administration  Act  renewal — 
the  legislation  which  is  presently  before 
this  body. 

The  reasons  for  the  Introduction  of 
this  amendment  are  many.  The  benefits 
to  farmers  and  consumers  of  higher 
prices  for  hides  on  the  world  market  far 
outweigh  the  minimal  benefits  to  any- 
one else.  Farmers  and  ranchers  In  this 
country  get  the  direct  benefits  of  higher 
prices  for  hides:  while  housewives  are 
the  Indirect  beneficiaries,  since  they 
avoid  paying  higher  prices  for  beef  when 


hides  and  other  byproducts  can  be  sold 
for  good  prices. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that,  in  my  own 
State  of  Wyoming,  a  rancher  was  lucky 
if  he  could  get  $2  for  a  big  steer  hide — 
let  alone,  find  a  hide  buyer. 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  shoes  being 
produced  in  this  country  were  being 
made  out  of  ersatz  leather  and  paper. 

Then,  quite  unexpectedly,  the  Amer- 
ican cattle  producer  discovered  there 
was  a  demand  for  his  cattlehides.  For- 
eign shoe  manufacturers  began  bidding 
up  the  prices  on  American  cattlehides, 
because  they  could  be  obtained  at  such 
a  bargain.  An  overseas  market  devel- 
oped. As  a  consequence,  according  to  of- 
ficial figures,  last  year  alone  saw  more 
than  15.5  million  cattlehides  exported 
from  this  country,  which  brought  the 
American  livestockman  a  bonus  of  $125.8 
million. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  some  20  to  25 
pairs  of  shoes  can  be  made  from  one 
hide.  The  value  of  green  hide  in  one 
pair  of  shoes  is  only  $1.  If  the  price  of  a 
hide  should  drop  a  quarter,  then  the 
price  of  leather  In  a  pair  of  shoes  should 
go  down  about  25  cents.  Yet,  not  many 
of  us  expect  that  the  retail  price  of  $15 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  would  be  shaved  to 
$14.75,  because  of  lower  hide  prices.  This 
makes  the  argument  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commei-ce,  that  cattlehide  prices  are 
having  an  inflationary  impact  on  the 
domestic  shoe  and  other  leather  indus- 
tries, specious  at  best. 

In  his  testimony  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y  on 
the  question  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment order,  WiUiam  N.  Letson,  General 
Coimsel  for  the  Department  stated: 

The  question  of  whether,  and  how,  to  in- 
troduce controls  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  questions  which  the  depart- 
ment has  faced  in  a  long  time.  This  was 
particularly  so,  since  we  all  strongly  believe 
in  free  and  open  markets.  However,  facing 
the  facts — the  seriously  inflated  prices,  the 
domestic  shortage  of  hides,  and  the  abnormal 
foreign  demand — and  bearing  the  responsi- 
bility which  Congress  placed  in  our  hands 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act.  we 
concluded  that  we  should  act. 

However,  American  Meat  Institute 
feels  that  proper  interpretation  of  the 
current  hide  situation  Is  this: 

First,  the  June  1972,  hide  exports 
were  released  last  Friday.  These  figmes 
showed  that  1,317,000  pieces  were  ex- 
ported compared  to  1,235,000  exported  in 
June  of  1971.  Hide  exports  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1972  were  8,073,000  pieces 
as  compared  to  7.848,000  pieces  for  the 
fust  6  months  of  1971.  This  means  Uie 
6-month  expoils  for  1972  are  onlj'  2  per- 
cent greater  than  for  the  first  6  montlis 
of  1971.  This  hardly  represents  an  ab- 
normal foreign  demand  causing  an  ex- 
cessive drain  on  a  scarce  raw  material — 
hides — which  is  one  reason  the  Com- 
merce Department  gave  to  back  theii' 
July  15  action. 

Second,  through  May  of  this  year,  fig- 
ures show  that  shoe  production  is  dowii 
1  ',2  percent  this  year  as  compared  to  last 
year.  Yet  the  Commerce  Department 
projected  an  Increase  In  domestic  shoe 
production  requiring  638,000  more  hides. 
Some  of  the  testimony  deUvered  to  the 
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Agriculture  suid  Forestry  Committee  last 
week  by  the  tanners  indicated  they  ex- 
pect leather  shoe  production  to  be  down 
tills  year,  not  up. 

Third,  industry  analysts  now  are  ex- 
pecting commercial  cattle  slaughter  for 
July  througii  December  of  tliis  year  to 
total  about  19  million  head,  wliich  is 
900.000  more  than  last  year.  This  fore- 
cast is  supported  by  the  USDA  estimate 
of  1.566,000  more  cattle  on  feed  this  July 
1  tiian  last  year.  Thus,  tlie  slaughter  esti- 
mate used  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce appears  to  be  vei-y  much  on  the 
conservative  side. 

Fourth,  the  calculated  shortage  pre- 
sented by  the  Commei-ce  Department  in 
.support  of  its  export  program  included 
a  figure  of  1,002,000  liides  needed  to  re- 
place inventories.  However,  tliere  is  no 
such  tiling  as  a  minimum  inventory, 
wliich  has  been  violated  as  the  Com- 
merce Department  officials  claimed. 

Fifth,  hence,  instead  of  an  imbalance 
of  1,521.000  hides  to  be  rectified  by  con- 
trols, we  see  the  possibihty  of  a  swplus 
developing  that  could  wreak  havoc  with 
the  liide  market  and  seriously  depress 
catUe  prices  L'  the  controls  are  not  dis- 
continued. I  beUeve  this  to  be  a  key  issue, 
and  it  could  very  well  be  what  the  Com- 
merce Department  had  in  mind  when  it 
issued  the  order.  Tliis  is  certainly  in  line 
with  other  administration  action  wliich 
resulted  in  lifting  the  quotas  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  meat  and  tlie  mging 
of  beef  producers  in  other  countries  to 
flood  the  American  market  with  foreign 
beef. 

It  is  apparent  f lom  these  disci'epancies 
between  the  Department  of  Commerce 
fiprures  and  estimates  and  those  of  tlie 
Department  of  Agiiculture  tliat  perhaps 
someone  is  purposely  giving  us  an  inac- 
curate picture  of  the  cattleliide  situation 
in  tliis  country.  I  hardly  suspect  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  expeits  are  the 
ones  who  are  off  the  mark  in  their  pro- 
jections. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
conceivable to  me  tliat  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  begin  regulating  a 
raw  product  such  as  cattlehides — a  prod- 
uct which  was  virtually  wortliless  just  a 
few  years  ago — at  a  time  when  the  live- 
.'=tock  industry  is  just  bcgiiuiing  to  regain 
some  signs  of  economic  stability.  It  is  also 
inconceivable  to  me  tliat  a'  a  time  when 
this  Nation  face:;  seriou-  balance-of- 
payments  problems  tliat  tl.?  Commerce 
Department  would  limit  exports  of  a 
product  which  can  only  result  in 
.strengthening  our  balance-of-trade 
problems. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  I  ujge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  amendment  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  bring  out  one  jioint  that  I  think  has 
not  been  emphasized  here.  This  doe.-j 
not  hurt  Just  our  cattle  raisers  and  our 
cattlefeeders.  It  also  hurts  our  proces- 
sors. 

I  have  a  letter  in  my  files  in  which  a 
man  point*  out  to  me  and  gi\'es  the 


specific  economics  of  where  the  actual 
profit  is  taken  at  his  packing  plant  in 
Colorado  Springs.  He  points  out  that  it 
comes  not  from  selling  the  meat — and  he 
sells  mainly  to  one  of  the  retail  grocers — 
but  his  profit  comes  out  of  the  sale  of 
hides,  liver,  and  the  other  byproducts  of 
the  cow. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  amoimt  of  leather  ased  in 
shoes,  we  cannot  leave  the  hides  sitting 
aromid  this  countrj-  with  no  place  to  sell 
them  when  we  have  a  market  for  them 
abroad.  We  have  done  this  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is 
about  time  that  we  stop. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  re- 
cently imposed  controls  on  cattlehide 
exports  will  be  of  any  significant  assist- 
ance to  the  consumer  of  leather  products, 
and  yet  it  will  serv-e  to  interfere  with  om" 
trade  relations,  with  our  international 
earnings,  and  with  our  farm  earnings. 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  country  to 
have  a  very  active  cattlehide  export  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  They  have  man- 
aged to  open  markets  for  our  hides 
around  the  world,  hides  which  we  simply 
could  not  coixsume  totally  at  home.  Hide 
is  not  a  great  cost  factor  to  the  shoe 
production  process,  so  that  even  re- 
stricting all  of  the  U.S.  hides  to  the 
domestic  market  would  not  make  shoes 
so  much  of  a  bargain  that  shoe  purchases 
among  lower  income  con.sumers  would  be 
materially  Increa.sed.  We  need  this  ex- 
port market  in  order  to  make  the  best 
economic  u.se  of  this  cattle  byproduct, 
and  I  cannot  see  any  economic  justifica- 
tion for  closing  off  normal  international 
supply-demand  forces  in  this  market. 

Our  farmers  and  ranchers  also  receive 
a  portion  of  their  already  too  low  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  cattlehides.  The,se 
are  presently  worth  perhaps  $16  to  $17 
per  hide.  If  cattlehide  prices  have  been 
moving  upward  due  to  increased  do- 
mestic and  international  demand,  who  is 
to  say  that  the  fanner  does  not  deser\"e 
to  receive  some  of  this  financial  benefit 
of  being  in  the  right  business  at  the  right 
time?  Why  limit  the  further  potential  of 
real  demand  forces  to  place  an  econom- 
ically justified  price  on  this  particular 
cattle  byproduct,  particularly  when  there 
is  only  a  minor  effect  on  con.sumer 
prices? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  aye  on 
this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  re- 
.strict  the  export  of  cattle  liides  from  this 
country.  We  went  through  this  exercise 
for  8  months  in  1966  and  the  Con- 
gress finally  had  to  lefrlslate  an  end  to 
the  controls.  Today,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  ^Mr.  Ctn(Tis>  offers  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  3726  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  controls  on  the  export  of  hides. 
I  am  a  cospon.sor  of  that  amendment  and 
urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  theory  be- 
hind this  attempt  to  halt  excessive  price 
rises  in  leather  goods  nor  the  method  the 
administration  proposes  to  use  in  regulat- 
ing the  export  of  hides  are  sound.  I  shall 
addre-ss  my  remarks  to  both  theory  and 
method. 


Theoretically,  the  proposed  controls 
are  to  be  imposed,  because  cost  Increases 
in  the  shoe  Industry  are  so  excessive  that 
the  economic  damage  to  cattle  raisers, 
the  damage  to  om*  balance  of  trade  and 
the  high  administrative  cost  of  the  com- 
plex controls  are  worth  the  price.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Price  increases  in  the  shoe  industry 
have  not  been  excessive.  The  American 
Meat  Institute  points  out  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  footwear  has  only 
matched  the  general  consumer's  price 
index.  This  represents  an  increase  of  3 
percent  in  the  last  year.  And  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  price  of  leather  con- 
tributes to  only  5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
shoes. 

Second,  shoe  industry  demands  for 
leather  have  not  increased.  Instead,  this 
year's  shoe  production  is  down  1.5  per- 
cent. Finally,  according  to  USDA  esti- 
mates, hide  production  is  increasing  in 
tliis  coimtry.  Therefore,  with  falling  de- 
mand, rising  hide  prices  may  well  be 
checked  by  the  forces  of  increasing 
domestic  supply  and  reduced  demand. 

Putting  aside  all  of  the  arguments  con- 
cerning the  supply-and-demand  situa- 
tion, the  method  of  controlling  the  export 
of  hides  is  incredibly  complex  and  costly 
to  administer.  It  could  well  lead  to  a 
black  market  in  these  so-called  export 
tickets. 

It  would  seem  clear,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  well-intended  effort  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  footwear  misses  its 
mark.  The  facts  of  the  case  simply  do 
not  bear  out  the  position  of  those  who 
favor  controlling  exports  of  cattle  hides. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuutis)  and  myself. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  considering  amendment  No.  1371 
to  S.  3726,  which  would  prohibit  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  from  setting  ex- 
port controls  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties including  fats  and  oils  or  animal 
hides  or  skins,  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
placed  export  controls  on  hides  under 
authority  granted  by  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969,  which  says  exports 
may  be  controlled  to  prevent  the  exces- 
sive drain  of  raw  materials  or  to  reduce 
the  serious  inflationary  impact  of  ab- 
normal foreign  demand.  Tliere  is  no  evi- 
dence that  exporting  hides  is  having 
either  effect. 

In  reality,  Mr.  President,  hide  exports 
have  helpeid  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  The  piu-cliase  of  hides  by  foreign 
nations  has  added  favorably  to  our  bal- 
ance of  trade.  The  foreign  demand  for 
hides  has  provided  an  additional  market 
for  the  financially  luistable  livestock  in- 
dustry. 

Demands  for  export  controls  have 
come  from  shoe  manufacturers  who  want 
to  reduce  hide  prices  by  limiting  foreign 
sales  and  flooding  the  domestic  market. 
They  say  that  hides  are  scaree  on  the 
domestic  markets  and  are  so  expensive 
that  the  price  of  shoes  will  have  to  be 
raised.  Yet,  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  dis- 
puted these  claims.  Hide  dealers  said 
they  had  no  shortage  of  hides  and  some 


even  testified  of  smpluses  which  were 
difacult  to  sell. 

Testimony  also  revealed  that  the 
amount  of  leather  in  an  average  pair  of 
shoes,  costs  about  80  cents.  This  figure 
is  so  insignificant  it  hardly  figures  in  the 
cost  of  one  pair  of  shoes.  If  the  price  of 
hides  were  cut  so  drastically  that  the 
amount  of  leather  in  a  pair  of  shoes 
costs  only  10  cents,  there  would  still  be 
no  savings  to  pass  on  to  consumers.  The 
only  gi'oup  which  benefits  from  export 
controls  on  hides  are  shoe  manuf  actiu-ers 
who  save  a  few  pennies  on  each  pair  of 
shoes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ui-ge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment,  and  give 
agriculture  a  representative  voice  be- 
fore export  controls  aie  placed  on  their 
products. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  penduig  amendment  because  I 
believe  the  President  should  have  broad 
authority  to  deal  with  specific  interna- 
tional economic  crises,  free  of  restric- 
tions designed  to  benefit  special  interest 
groups  in  particular  cases. 

The  present  amendment  is  a  case  in 
point.  Dm-ing  the  past  several  months, 
many  American  shoe  and  leather  com- 
panies have  been  crippled  by  a  serious 
shortage  of  hide  supplies.  Domestic 
manufacturers,  especially  those  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  New  England 
States,  have  faced  a  dwindling  hide  sup- 
ply and  rapidly  increasing  prices.  As  a 
result,  American  consumers  in  all  parts 
of  the  coimtry  have  been  confronted  with 
spiraling  prices  on  shoes  and  leather 
products. 

In  large  part,  the  current  crisis  is  the 
resiUt  of  unusual  international  economic 
circiunstances.  A  drastic  cutback  In  ex- 
ports of  hides  from  Argentina  resulted  in 
substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  hides 
on  the  world  market  and  a  severe  cut- 
back in  the  supply  of  hides  for  domestic 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  as 
many  U.S.  hide  producers  turned  to  in- 
ternational markets  to  reap  the  windfall 
benefits  of  the  soaring  world  prices.  Shoe 
and  leather  industries  in  New  England — 
already  facing  severe  cutbacks  in  produc- 
tion, higher  prices  for  other  raw  mate- 
rials, and  intense  foreign  competition — 
suddenly  found  themselves  confronting 
yet  another  crisis  because  of  the  difiBculty 
in  obtaining  hide  supplies  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Earlier  this  month,  in  a  move  that  was 
widely  approved  by  many  groups  and 
concerned  citizens,  the  administration 
acted  to  alleviate  the  heavy  burden  of 
the  crisis  by  imposing  specific  controls  on 
hide  exports,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Export  Control  Act.  I  supported  that 
action  as  a  necessary  step  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  oppose  the  present 
amendment  as  an  unfortimate  attempt 
to  deny  to  the  administration  the  effec- 
tive remedy  it  has  already  Invoked. 

The  facts  of  the  cun-ent  situation  are 
as  clear  as  they  are  distressing.  In  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  ahoe  in- 
dustry continues  to  decline  as  a  result 
of  increased  Imports  of  foreign-made 
shoes.  In  1967,  we  had  189  shoe  factories 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Today  we  have 
only  122.  The  raw  statistic  that  67  shoe 
factories  have  closed  over  the  past  5 


years  alone  is  dramatic  evidence  in  itself 
of  the  pUght  of  the  shoe  industry  in 
New  England— a  shocking  35-percent 
decline  in  5  years.  But  it  does  not  even 
begin  to  indicate  the  hardship  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation  suffered  by  the  11,500 
workers  in  Massachusetts  who  lost  their 
jobs  when  these  factories  shut  then: 
gates. 

In  1967,  six  shoe  factories  closed  Ui 
Massachusetts:  15  in  1968.  15  in  1969, 
16  in  1970,  and  14  in  1971.  The  sUde  is 
continuing  today.  This  year,  the  Ham- 
mond Shoe  Co.  in  Worcester  was  forced 
out  of  business,  and  200  more  workers 
lost  their  jobs.  In  1969,  when  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.  closed  its  doors  hi  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  more  than  3,000  workers 
were  left  without  jobs  at  a  single  stroke. 
We  carmot  measure  in  these  figmes  the 
human  misery  for  the  thousands  of  shoe 
workers  and  their  families  who  have 
been  affected  by  these  closings — many 
of  them  are  elderly  citizens,  who  have 
spent  long  and  productive  lives  in  the 
shoe  factories,  only  to  lose  their  jobs  at  a 
time  when  they  can  least  afford  it.  We 
cannot  measiu-e  the  number  of  addition- 
al shoe  companies  which  will  be  forced 
to  close  if  vigorous  action  is  not  taken 
to  resolve  this  latest  crisis  for  the  in- 
dusti-y — the  crisis  caused  by  the  short- 
age of  hides. 

In  recent  years,  the  shoe  industrj*  has 
begmi  to  make  effective  steps  toward 
progress  and  modernization.  But  we 
cannot  look  forward  to  the  revitalization 
of  this  threatened  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  long  as  shoe  and  leather 
manufacturers  continue  to  be  exposed 
to  the  sort  of  serious  problem  posed  by 
the  shortage  of  raw  materials  like  hides. 
The  situation  in  the  leather  industries 
is  a  critical  one  for  domestic  manufac- 
turers and  consiuners  alike.  The  admin- 
istration has  chosen  export  controls  as 
the  remedy  for  the  crisis,  and  it  came  at  a 
time  none  too  soon.  Indeed,  estimates 
ranged  from  $1  to  $4  on  the  increased 
price  for  a  pair  of  shoes  if  action  had  not 
been  taken  immediately  to  assure  an 
adequate  domestic  hide  supply.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  additional  plants  would 
have  been  forced  to  close,  and  many  ad- 
ditional workers  would  have  lost  their 
jobs. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  pleased 
to  have  been  able  to  work  with  represent- 
atives of  industry  and  Government  of- 
ficials in  an  effort  to  find  a  fair  solution 
to  the  present  situation. 

On  March  9, 1  met  with  representatives 
of  the  Tarmers'  Council  of  America  to 
discuss  the  hide  crisis.  Following  that 
meeting.  I  contacted  a  number  of  other 
members  of  the  New  England  congres- 
sional delegation,  asking  them  to  join 
with  me  in  urging  the  administration  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  aid  our  stricken 
industry  in  facing  this  new  threat.  Sub- 
sequently, on  March  15,  we  sent  a  joint 
letter  to  the  President,  ursing  him  to  take 
appropriate  action,  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  export  controls. 

Then,  in  a  letter  of  Jmie  30. 1  cxi^iiessed 
my  grave  concern  to  Under  Secret;^r^'  «i 
Commerce  James  T.  L>nn.  emphasi/ins 
the  need  for  immediate  remedial  action 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  on  July  18,  tlic 


administration  recognized  the  need  and 
acted  effectively  to  meet  it.  The  pending 
amendment  would  jeopardize  all  the 
progress  we  have  made,  and  I  urge  that 
it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  letters  I  have 
mentioned  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

as  f  ollows : 

March  16,  1972. 
The  Pp.KsirrNT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dt.kr  Mb.  President:  .\s  you  know,  recent 
events  In  Argentina  have  resulted  in  a  cata- 
strophic increase  in  the  price  of  cattlehides. 
In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1971,  Argentine 
hides  exports  declined  by  more  than  three 
and  one-half  million.  As  a  result,  the  pur- 
chasing countries  have  almost  tmiformly 
turned  to  the  U.S.  as  a  source  for  cattle- 
hides. Exports  of  hides  from  the  U.S.  in  the 
last  several  months  have  left  the  American 
leather  and  shoe  industries  with  less  than 
SOVo  of  the  supply  needed.  Hide  prices  have 
increaserd  807o  since  the  wage-price  freeze 
was  imposed,  affecting  not  only  American, 
but  Western  European  leather  industries  as 
well.  We  Jota  together  to  request  that  your 
attention  be  given  to  this  urgent  situation 
and  ask  that  the  admlnLstratlon  take  imme- 
diate steps  at  the  highest  level  to  avoid  fur- 
ther economic  chaos. 

Direct  action  by  the  Administration  is 
needed  to  stabUizc  the  world  market  in  hide 
prices,  to  reduce  the  drastic  inflationary  prices 
in  shoes  for  the  American  consumer,  and  to 
prevent  the  already  crippled  shoe  industry 
from  further  devastation  due  to  a  lack  of 
supply. 

Price  stabilization  is  one  of  the  major  goals 
of  Phase  n  economic  policy,  and  we  believe 
that  the  problem  of  soaring  prices  in  the 
leather  and  shoe  industries  deserve  immedi- 
ate attention.  If  prompt  action  is  not  taken 
for  these  industries  throughout  the  world. 
we  will  have  dealt  the  final  blow  to  our  ow:i 
shoe  manufacturers  and  tanning  companie.>: 
During  this  period  of  hide  supply  shortage. 
we  tirge  your  action  to  guarantee  to  the 
American  constuner  that  he  wUl  have  the 
shoes  and  leather  products  he  needs  at  a 
price  he  can  afford. 

We  have  joined  together  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  this  crisis.  We  urge  the  Admin- 
istration to  explore  all  possibilities  of  action. 
Including  use  of  the  Export  AdmUilsiratlon 
Act  of  1969  and  other  remedial  trade  meas- 
ures available  to  the  Government. 
Sincerely. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Edward  W.  Brooke. 
Margaret    Chase    Smith.    Edmund    S. 
Muskle.  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre.  Abraham 
Ribicoll.  John  O.  Pastore.  CUiirborne 
Pell. 
Robert   F.  Drinan.  Harold  D.   Donohiie, 
P.  Bradford  Morse.  Michael  J.  Harrlr.:;- 
ton,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr  .  Louise  IXiv 
Hicks.  M.xrgaret  M.  Heckler,  James  .\ 
Burke. 
Hastings  Keith.  Silvio  O.  Come.  Edward 
P.  Boland,  Peter  N.  Kyros.  William  D 
Hathaway.  John  S   Monagan.  Fernai;ii 
J  St  Germain.  Robert  O.  Tiernan. 

Jrvr  30.  1072 
H'll    J.\Mi-s  T.  LVNN. 

Vndtr  Secretary  of  Co'iimerec.  Depaimci.: 
of  Commerce.  Wcshingtott.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Lynn:  I  am  wrltuig  to  you  re- 
garding the  urgent  situation  iu  Uie  shoe  and 
leather  Industries  In  my  stat;  as  a  result  of 
the  shortage  of  hides.  As  you  know.  1  asked 
the  members  of  the  New  England  delegation 
to  Join  me  In  a  request  to  the  President  for 
Immediate  action  to  avoid  further  economic 
chaos  ill  ilie»e  threatened  industries.  Our  re- 
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sponM  Indicated  that  tbe  Department  of 
Commerc*  was  analyzing  conditions  to  de- 
termine whether  export  controls  were  war- 
ranted. 

During  your  discussion  with  Congressional 
representatives  on  April  17,  you  indicated 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  con- 
ducting a  field  Investigation  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  spiralling  costs  of  cattle- 
hides,  since  ctirrent  Information  did  not  sug- 
gest an  increase  in  exports  vraa  the  cause  of 
the  shortage.  Since  that  time,  the  shoe  and 
leather  companies  have  continued  to  experi- 
ence a  hide  shortage  and  a  crippling  Increase 
In  hide  costs.  I  am  told  that  two  large  tan- 
neries in  Massachusetts  have  announced 
they  will  close  If  action  Is  not  talcen  immedi- 
ately. 

Because  this  situation  In  the  shoe  indus- 
try Is  crucial.  I  am  asking  again  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  assist  these  companies.  I  would  ap- 
preciate any  Information  which  the  field  In- 
vestigating team  has  gathered  to  date  which 
suggests  the  cause  of  the  hide  shortage,  and 
your  suggestions  for  remedial  action.  I  feel 
that  the  shoe  and  leather  Industries,  as  well 
as  the  American  consumer  cannot  tolerate 
any  further  delay. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this. 
Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

senator    randolph    supports    controls    on 

EXPORT    or   CATTLEHIDES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  irapase  controls  on  the 
export  of  cattlehldes.  As  Senators  know, 
this  amendment  is  offered  to  counteract 
the  SMjtion  announced  on  July  15  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Having  watched 
the  cattlehide  situation  closely,  I  believe 
that  the  Secretary  was  fully  justified  by 
the  facts  which  his  Department  so  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  gathered  over 
a  period  of  3  months.  Without  doubt, 
the  controls  imposed  on  the  exports  of 
cattlehldes  were  required  by  the  dire 
circumstances  which  confronted  domes- 
tic users.  Including  the  tanning  industry. 
The  manner  in  which  this  authority  was 
exercised  by  the  Secretary  was  aimed  at 
avoiding  the  kind  of  situation  which 
arose  in  1966  when  export  controls  were 
last  imposed.  Rather  than  being  criti- 
cized, it  is  my  belief  that  Secretary 
Peterson  deserves  to  be  commended  for 
his  diligence  in  trjing.  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  protect  the  interest  of  cattle- 
hide  producers  and  the  consumer,  wliile 
at  the  same  time  meetiiv;  his  responsi- 
bilities under  the  .-^hort  supply  provisions 
of  the  Export  Admini.Ualion  Act. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  review  the 
facts  which  confronted  the  Secretary: 

Hide  prices  had  reached  record  high 
with  the  composite  price  running  in  the 
29-cent  range — more  than  double  the  his- 
toric average  of  14  cents  per  pound.  To  be 
sure,  there  Is  nothing  sacrosanct  about 
14  cents.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  price  has  gone  up  more 
than  100  percent  in  less  than  a  year,  a 
rise  which  surely  can  be  labeled  infla- 
tionary. 

The  Commerce  Department  projects 
demand  for  an  additional  638.000  hides 
for  current  use  for  the  period  March 
through  December  1972  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  At  the  same  time  tliat 
cattlehide  reexports  are  expected  to  in- 
crease by  576,000  hides  over  exports  foi- 
tlie  comparable  period  in  1971. 


Argentina's  and  Brazil's  exports 
amounted  to  ^6.2  percent  of  total  world 
exports  in  1969,  20.7  percent  in  1970,  and 
an  estimated  10.2  percent  in  1971.  Now 
these  sources  have  been  terminated  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  little 
prospect  for  change  in  the  situation. 

Between  March  1971  and  March  1972, 
domestic  cattle  hide  and  leather  inven- 
tories have  decreased  1,002,000  hide 
equivalents. 

Cattle  slaughter  is  projected  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  yield  695,000 
additicxial  hides  during  March  through 
December  1972  over  comparable  period 
in  1971.  It  Is  expected  that  in  1973  cattle 
slaughter  in  the  United  States  will  in- 
crease about  1,300.000  over  1972. 

Estimated  production  increases  will 
not  cover  projected  demand  for  hides  for 
the  period  March-December  1972.  De- 
mand is  expected  to  exceed  supply — and 
I  emphasize  this  point — by  1,521,000. 

It  is  my  belief  that  these  facts  of  rec- 
ord high  prices:  increased  domestic  de- 
mand for  cattle  hides;  low  levels  of  cattle 
hide  and  leather  inventories;  increased 
exports  of  hides  over  the  past  few  years, 
and  estimated  record  levels  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year;  and  hide  demand 
in  excess  of  supplies  meet  the  statutory 
criteria  for  short  supply  export  controls. 
Without  export  controls,  the  result  would 
be  continued  and  increased  inflationary 
pressures  on  domestic  users  and  consum- 
ers. 

Senators  have  referred  to  the  1966  ex- 
port control  program  for  cattle  liides, 
which  had  several  unfortimate  results. 
Export  quotas  were  announced  that  were 
far  below  previous  years'  levels:  1,800.000 
hides  below  the  comparable  7-month  pe- 
riod for  1965.  A  two-price  system  devel- 
oped in  world  markets  and  the  benefits 
of  the  higher  foreign  prices  accrued  to 
foreigners  and  exporters.  In  addition,  the 
reduced  export  quotas  greatly  distorted 
foreign  markets.  The  situation  regarding 
this  new  export  control  program  is  sub- 
stantially different. 

Quotas  for  the  remainder  of  1972  are 
set  at  1971  levels  for  comparable  period; 
and  1971  levels  were  at  record  highs.  By 
establishing  such  a  level,  disruption  of 
foreign  markets  will  be  minimized.  Fur- 
ther, the  export  ticket  system  will  assure 
that  l)enefits  of  higher  foreign  hide  prices 
will  go  to  the  American  con.sumers  and 
cattle  producers  rather  than  foreign  pur- 
chasers and  exporters. 

Tlie  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
benefits  American  workers  and  American 
industry  by  insuiing  a  stable  supply  of 
hides  for  the  tanning  domestic  shoe  in- 
dustries. It  will  protect  against  further 
sharp  increases  in  the  cost  of  shoes  to 
the  American  consumer,  and  because  of 
the  ticket  system  used  to  administer 
these  export  controls,  the  producer  of 
hides  will  share  in  any  difference  between 
world  and  domestic  price  markets.  The 
short  supply  provisions  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  were  designed  to  meet  cir- 
cumstances such  as  prevailed  in  tlie  cat- 
tle hide  situation  over  these  past  few 
months,  and  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
Congress  to  exempt  from  tiiese  controls 
one  particular  segment  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  Senators  .should 
be  aware  that  the  Secretary's  decision  to 
limit  the  expoit  of  hides  has  imiiact  on 


many  communities  throughout  our  coun- 
try where  the  major  source  of  employ- 
ment is  a  leather  or  tanning  operation. 
Very  frankly,  it  was  this  aspect  of  the 
cattle  hide  question  that  brought  the 
complex  issues  into  focuti  for  me. 

In  West  Virginia,  we  have  five  tanning 
plants  or  firms  which  depend  on  a  con- 
tinuing and  stable  supply  of  cattlehldes. 
For  one  of  our  communities,  Parsons  in 
Tucker  County,  the  Parsons  Tanning 
Co.,  is  the  largest  employer  in  the 
area.  Approximately  one-himdred  and 
fifty  persons  are  employed  in  the  tanning 
plant,  with  a  total  payroll  of  nearly  $70,- 
000  per  month. 

Recently,  this  coimty  lost  its  most  im- 
portant source  of  employment  with  the 
closing  of  a  woolen  mill  and  the  loss  of 
over  300  jobs.  Now  there  are  some  areas 
where  the  loss  of  300  or  400  or  500  Jobs 
might  have  little  impact  on  the  economy. 
In  such  areas,  those  persons  who  are  out 
of  work  might  be  quickly  absorbed  into 
the  existing  labor  market — although  I 
am  not  aware  of  many  parts  of  our  Na- 
tion which  can  take  the  loss  of  this  large 
number  of  jobs.  I  know,  however,  with 
complete  certainty  that  Parsons  and 
Tucker  County,  W.  Va.,  cannot  sustain 
such  a  high  loss  of  employment.  Tucker 
County  has  a  population  of  less  than 
7,500  people,  while  Parsons  has  approxi- 
mately 1,500  residents.  Without  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  basic  economy  of  this 
area,  one  can  readily  visualize  the  Im- 
pact of  losing  500  jobs — and  that  is  just 
the  situation  which  was  existing  in  this 
area  of  West  Virginia.  Clearly,  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  tanning  In- 
dustry employment  Is  critical  to  the 
economy  of  this  community. 

However,  because  of  the  skyrocketing 
cattlehide,  prices,  the  Parsons  Tanning 
Co.  announced  its  closing  in  May  of  this 
year. 

This  company  requLi'es  approximately 
20.000  hides  per  month  for  its  full  oper- 
ation. As  of  last  September,  this  com- 
pany— as  other  firms — ^was  paying  slight- 
ly less  than  13  cents  per  poimd  for  hides, 
with  the  average  hide  costing  $6.66.  As 
Senators  know,  tliat  price  was  driven  to 
a  high  of  nearly  30  cents  per  pound,  at 
the  time  of  Secretary  Peterson's  decision 
to  impose  controls.  The  average  cost  of 
a  hide  was  $18.58.  For  the  Parsons  Tan- 
ning Co.,  I  am  advised  that  the 
break-even  point  is  in  the  range  of  18 
cents  a  pound.  Thus,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  this  company  could  not  stay  in  oper- 
ation without  some  indication  of  relief 
from  sph'aling  prices  and  some  action  to 
provide  a  stable  supply  of  hides. 

Mr.  President,  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks  my  able  colleague  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  and  I  worked  with  local  officials, 
citizeiv,,  and  representatives  of  the  Par- 
sons Tanning  Co.  in  an  effort  to  find  some 
solution  to  this  perplexing  problem.  And 
we  did  explore  many  avenues,  from  Gov- 
eirmient  loans  to  possible  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  tanning  agents  which  are 
sold  from  Government  stockpiles.  None 
of  these  possibilities  gave  any  hope  for 
relief.  We  worked  constantly  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Senator  Byrd  and  I  very  definitely  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  only  feasible 
and  timely  course  of  action  which  might 


provide  the  opportunity  for  this  company 
to  remain  in  operation  and  continue  to 
employ  150  persons  was  the  imposition 
of  export  controls. 

Once  the  imposition  of  export  controls 
was  announced,  ofBcials  of  the  Parsons 
Tanning  Co.  very  quickly  made  a 
decision  to  reopen  this  plant  and  to  go 
to  full  operation  as  quickly  as  possible, 
possibly  by  the  middle  of  August.  The 
pending  amendment  could  cause  that 
decision  to  be  reversed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  story  of  Par- 
sons, W.  Va.  It  is  a  set  of  facts  which 
must  be  told  here  in  the  Senate,  before 
a  vote  is  taken  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. While  there  are  many  facets  to 
the  problems  of  cattlehide  prices  and 
supplies,  I  think  that  this  information 
on  this  one  company  and  community 
clearly  indicates  that  Secretary  Peter- 
son took  an  action  which  will  aid  people 
and  help  to  preserve  jobs.  And  it  was  a 
reasonable  and  carefully  drawn  action 
to  alleviate  any  adverse  impact  which 
might  develop  on  another  sector  of  our 
economy.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  be  defeated.  I  shall  vote 
against  it. 

IN    SUPPORT    OF    THE    AMENDMENT 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  rescind  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  cattlehide  exports  on 
June  15,  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Commerce. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  Secretary  under  the  Export  Control 
Act  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
cattle  hides  which  may  be  exported  from 
the  United  States.  I  respect  the  Secretary 
for  his  diligence  in  meeting  liis  respon- 
sibilities, and  I  would  never  suggest  that 
he  should  do  less.  But  after  reviewing 
his  action  of  July  25,  1972, 1  beUeve  tliat 
the  action  taken  is  without  justification 
and  misses  the  mark. 

The  Secretary  stated: 

Our  main  concern  must  be  shoe  prices  for 
the  American  consumer  and  there  was  no 
relief  in  sight. 

I  do  not  share  this  view  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  considerations.  If  low 
priced  shoes  were  our  only  objective  it 
could  logically  be  argued  that  we  should 
export  all  our  cattlehldes,  buying  rela- 
tively cheaper  imports  which  reflect  the 
great  differential  in  wages  paid  Ameri- 
can shoe  employees  and  their  foreign 
counterparts. 
When  the  Secretai-y  states  that — 
Our  main  concern  must  be  shoe  prices  for 
the  American  consumer. 

I  suggest  that  a  prime  concern  of  this 
administration  and  the  American  con- 
sumer has  been  meat  prices  for  the 
American  constmier  and  this  major  con- 
cern appears  to  have  been  conveniently 
overlooked  in  tlie  Seci'etary's  decision. 

To  insure  that  the  total  picture  is  re- 
viewed and  analyzed  before  decisions  of 
this  type  ai-e  made,  I  have  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
in  sponsoring  an  sunendment  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  which  would  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  any  action  is  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  restrict  the  exporta- 
tion of  an  agricultural  commodity. 

Hopefully,  this  requirement  would  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  situation  we 


face  today.  Action  has  been  taken  to 
depress  the  price  of  cattlehldes  in  this 
coimtry.  Cattlehldes  are  an  important 
byproduct  of  the  meatpacking  industry. 
A  depression  in  cattlehide  values  can  re- 
sult in  a  readjustment  of  margin  by  the 
nieatpacker  by  raising  the  prices  on  car- 
cass beef  and  the  American  consimier 
paying  more  for  the  beef  products  con- 
sumed in  his  daily  diet.  Or  the  meat- 
packer  might  pay  less  to  the  cattle  pro- 
ducer resulting  in  loss  to  the  cattle 
industry.  This  effectively  means  that  the 
cattle  producer  and  his  employees  are 
being  required  to  take  a  loss  in  order  to 
protect  the  profits  of  the  shoe  industry 
and  its  employees.  The  inequity  of  the 
situation  is  obvious. 

Not  only  is  the  restrictive  action  on 
hide  exports  of  concern  because  of  its 
potential  effect  on  meat  prices  to  the 
American  consumer  and  its  impact  on 
the  cattle  industry,  but  the  Congi-ess  and 
the  administration  should  be  equally 
concerned  that  this  administrative  ac- 
tion will  result  in  increasing  the  deficit 
which  the  United  States  is  presently  ex- 
periencing in  its  balance  of  trade.  Re- 
cently the  import  quotas  on  beef  were 
rescinded.  This  action  will  result  in  a 
currency  flow  from  the  United  States  to 
pay  for  imported  beef.  Now  we  are  being 
told  that  a  ceiling  will  be  placed  on  the 
export  of  cattle  hides,  an  important  by- 
product, which  will  result  in  a  decrease 
in  the  flow  of  cui-rency  to  tlie  United 
States  in  exchange  for  cattle  hides.  This 
situation  makes  Uttle  sense  in  light  of 
the  importance  which  is  attached  to  the 
question  of  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

In  summai-y,  these  recent  actions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  without  regard 
for  overall  strategy  and  total  impact.  I 
believe  that  the  Curtis  amendment  to 
the  extension  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  would  remedy  this  situa- 
tion and  hope  that  Senators  win  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  w,'ish  to  be  misunderstood.  I, 
too,  am  concerned  over  shoe  prices  and 
jobs  for  American  workers  hi  the  shoe 
industry.  I  have  stated  this  position 
many  times  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  the 
problem  is  caused  by  the  high  price  of 
American  labor  versus  the  cheap  cost  of 
labor  in  foreign  countries.  This  is  the 
problem  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce should  address  himself  rather 
than  taking  action  which  can  increase 
food  costs  to  the  American  consumer, 
penalize  one  American  industry  to  pro- 
tect another,  and  increase  the  deficit  in 
the  American  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agi-eeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  have 


already  cast  my  vote  as  "nay."  I  there- 
fore w  ithdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Jo.idan)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
votuig;  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  tlie 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke',  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr,  Miller"  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MuNDT  >  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

Ihe  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATEK  t  is  dt;tained  on  official  business. 

It"  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Brooke)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
•  Mr.  Miller)  has  been  previously  an- 
noimced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

I  No,  327  Leg! 
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Stevens 

Cannon 

Hughes 
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Himiphrey 

Talmadge 

Cranbton 

Inouye 

Thunnoud 

Curtis 

Jackson 

Tower 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tunney 

Dominick 

Long 

Young 

Ea.stland 

MagDuson 

Ervin 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 35 

Aiken 

Javits 

Ribicoff 

Brock 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Bvrd. 

Matbias 

Saxbe 

Harr-  F..  Jr, 

McClellan 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Mclntyre 

Scott 

Case 

Muskle 

Smith 

C(X)k 

Nelson 

Spong 

Cooper 

Packwood 

Stafford 

Cotton 

Paatore 

Symiut^tun 

B:at;lelon 

Pell 

Taft 

Griffln 

Proxmire 

Welcker 

Hart 

Randolph 

wnilams 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A   UVB  PAIR,    .\3 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Beall.  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Baker  Gambrell  McGovern 

Bentsen  Goldwater  Miller 

Brooke  Harris  Mundt 

Church  Jordan,  N.C. 

So  Mr.  Curtis'  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agi-eed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agi'eed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  its  reading  be 
dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  Ls  a  nominal 
omendment,  but  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MoNDALE's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Oil  page  7.  after  liiie  'i.  in.-ert  a  nf.v  .s'->c- 
tlou  as  follows: 

•'Sec.  108.  The  provi.^ioiLs  of  thi.s  title  lake 
effect  as  of  the  close  of  July  31,  1D72. " 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  for  the 
record  concerning  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  amendments  to  title  II  of 
the  pending  bill,  S.  3726.  As  Members 
know,  the  bill  was  referred  on  a  sequen- 
tial basis  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  a  30-day  period.  Owing  to  the 
recess  for  the  political  convention,  action 
liad  to  be  taken  in  a  rather  hasty  man- 
ner between  Jul:'  19  and  July  24  and  the 
results  of  that  action,  although  gener- 
ally made  explicit  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  S.  3726,  may  call  for  further 
clarification. 

Because  of  a  family  illness  I  was  not 
able  to  be  present  eitlier  at  tlie  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  hearing  on  July  19 
or  at  the  executive  session  the  follow- 
ing day  when  the  bill  was  ordered  re- 
ported with  amendments.  These  later 
were  presented  as  a  compromise  between 
wliat  tlie  administration  wanted — name- 
ly, virtually  no  change  at  all  in  title  II — 
and  what  many  of  us  believe  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Senate  and  of  our 
constitutional  system.  Therefore,  after 
reviewing  the  record,  I  want  to  empha- 
size my  understanding  of  thi.'>  compro- 
mise. This  is  all  the  more  neces.'iary  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  letter  I  received  on 
July  20  from  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Senator 
Ervjk  made  a  number  of  extremely  Im- 
portant and  valid  observations  about  the 
issues  at  stake  in  S.  3726.  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  his  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

US.  Sfnate. 
Wa^hiJigton.  D.C..  Jul;/  W.  19T2. 

Hun.  J.  W.  PULBRIGUT, 

Ciiairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  RrJations, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dfar  Bill:  I  wish  to  express  by  support 
for  those  members  of  the  Comnuttee  on  For- 
eign Relations  who  during  con.s)deratlon  of 
S.  3726  by  the  Committee,  have  insisted  that 
tl\e  Executive  director  of  the  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  be  accountable 
to  the  Congress.  Under  the  provisions  of  S. 
3726.  the  Council  would  be  authorized  by 
Congress  and  funded  by  Congress.  It  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  be  kept  informed 
by  the  executive  director  of  the  operations  of 
[his  Council,  and  of  the  use  of  the  many 
millions  of  dollars  which  Congress  would 
appropriate  to  it.  To  my  mind,  It  is  certainly 
within  the  prerogatives  of  Congress,  Indeed, 
it  Is  the  duty  of  Congress,  to  require  a  proper 
accounting. 

I  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the  report  I 
received  that  at  the  hearings  held  yesterday 
by  the  Committee  on  these  proposals,  Mr. 
Carluccl,  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  expressed  concern 
over  any  attempt  to  require  the  executive 
director  of  the  Council  to  "testify  on  a  reg- 
ular basis"  or  under  any  formal  arrangement 


of  accountability.  Mr.  Carluccl  was  further 
quoted  as  stating  that  the  executive  director 
would  "not  normally  be  available  because  of 
the  nature  of  his  position."  Mr.  Carluccl  ap- 
pears to  be  suggesting  an  even  greater  expan- 
sion of  executive  prlvUege,  and  It  Is  just  such 
an  expansion  of  the  concept  of  executive  priv- 
ilege which  we  In  Congress  must  resist. 

This  executive  practice  has  traditionally 
bwn  a  personal  privilege  accorded  the  Presi- 
dent to  protect  confidential  communications 
between  him  and  his  personal  advisers.  It  Is 
onlv  very  recently  that  the  claim  of  the  prlv- 
Uege has  been  expanded.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  tiie  White  House  refusals  to  relea.se  In- 
formation or  to  allow  the  appearance  of  wit- 
nesses ba.sed  on  the  supposed  "principle  that 
members  of  the  President's  immediate  staff 
not  appear  and  testify  before  Congressional 
committees".  Now,  as  evidenced  by  Mr.  Car- 
luccl's  statements,  the  privilege  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  Executive  OfBce  staff. 
The  practical  implication  is  that  executive 
privilege  Is  no  longer  the  President's  personal 
privilege,  but  can  be  claimed  by  any  employee 
of  the  White  House  or  Executive  Office  by 
virtiie  of  their  position  even  if  no  personal 
communication  with  the  President  is  in- 
volved. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers, of  which  I  am  Chairman,  has  already 
done  an  extensive  study  of  the  use.  or  nils- 
\ise.  of  executive  privilege.  The  Senate  is 
greatly  li»debted  to  you.  Bill,  for  your  con- 
tributions In  this  area.  Most  of  those  who 
have  studied  this  problem  are  alarmed  at 
the  trend  toward  expanded  use  of  exectitlve 
privilege.  This  trend  Is  inimical  to  our  sys- 
tem of  separation  of  powers  and.  if  permitted 
to  continue,  will  succeed  In  completely  in- 
sulating the  Executive  branch  from  any 
effective  system  of  public  accountability.  At 
some  point  we  In  tlie  Legislative  branch 
must  a.ssert  our  prerogatives  and  reinstate 
the  division  of  responsibility  upon  which 
our  democracy  is  based. 

Requiring  the  confirmation  of  the  execu- 
tive director  reinforces  the  Senate's  pasltion 
on  accessibility.  However,  confirmation  can- 
not be  the  sole  criteria  for  determining  an 
Individual's  availability  for  questioning  by 
Congress.  Even  if  the  executive  director  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  he  still  should 
be  accountable  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
position.  In  no  sense  is  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Council  only  a  personal  advisor 
to  the  President.  He  Is  unmistakably  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  decision-making  process 
and  Congress  must  be  kept  informed  of  that 
process  and  have  some  input  Into  It.  Effec- 
tive legislative  oversight  cannot  be  realized 
on  the  basis  of  Information  obtained  from 
those  who  simply  implement  policy  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  how  those  policy  de- 
cLslons  are  made.  We  must  avoid  the  con- 
tinued concentration  of  governmental  power 
In  a  few  Individuals  who  are  Immune  from 
congressional  and  public  scrutiny. 

I  shall  support  any  amendment  by  the 
Committee  which  would  explicitly  require 
that  the  executive  director  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  and  that  Congress  be  kept  fully 
and  currently  Informed  of  the  activities  of 
the  Council  as  a  means  of  ensuring  our 
legislative  prerogatives.  I  would  hesitate  to 
leave  the  matter  on  an  informal  basis,  as 
suggested  by  the  Administration,  or  to  the 
spirit  of  comity  since  It  has  been  proven 
that  too  often  such  means  are  not  effective. 

With  kindest  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Separation 
oj  Powers. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  read  only  the  last  paragraph,  sim- 
ply for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time,  of  Senator  Ervin's  letter.  He 
says: 


I  shall  support  any  amendment  by  the 
Committee  which  would  explicitly  require 
that  the  executive  director  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  and  that  Congress  be  kept  fully 
and  currently  Informed  of  the  activities  of 
the  Council  as  a  means  of  ensuring  our  leg- 
islative prerogatives.  I  would  hesitate  to  leave 
the  matter  on  an  informal  basis,  as  suggested 
by  the  Administration,  or  to  the  spirit  of 
comity  since  it  has  been  proven  tliat  too 
often  such  means  are  not  effective. 

It  is  clear  from  our  committee  report 
on  the  bill  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  in  effect  has  temporarily  set 
aside,  without  prejudging  the  merits  of 
the  issue,  the  question  of  whether  Senate 
confirmation  should  be  required  for  the 
position  of  Executive  Director  of  tlie 
Coimcil  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy. On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  his 
amendments  limit  both  the  statutory 
basis  for  the  Council  and  for  the  Execu- 
tive Director's  position  to  the  single  fiscal 
year  1973.  Moreover,  they  require  the  lat- 
ter official  to  keep  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  "fully  and  cur- 
rently informed  regarding  the  activities 
of  the  Council." 

I  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieve Senate  confirmation  of  such  an  im- 
portant official  is  necessary:  the  argu- 
ments of  Senator  Ervin  on  this  point  to 
my  mind  are  compelling.  However,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  my  ab- 
.sence  accepted  an  intended  compromise 
position  and  I  feel  I  should  abide  by  tliat 
decision.  But  I  also  think  it  essential  to 
quote  here  the  final  paragraph  of  our 
committee  report  on  S.  3726,  as  follows: 

Finally,  It  should  be  stressed  that  a  num- 
ber of  members  wished  the  report  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Intends  to  examine  the  whole  subject  matter 
of  title  II  closely  during  fiscal  year  1973.  In 
effect,  the  executive  branch  Is  being  given 
something  less  than  a  year  of  grace  In  order 
to  enable  the  committee,  and  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
workings  of  this  arrangement.  Specifically, 
the  question  of  Senate  confirmation  of  tlie 
Council's  Executive  Director  Is  open  to  re- 
consideration next  year,  and  the  committee 
in  the  Interim  intends  to  have  every  assur- 
ance that  the  Executive  Director  will  be  per- 
sonally available  to  the  appropriate  enumer- 
ated  committees  of  the  Congress  for  ex- 
changes of  views  and  information. 

In  short,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
the  eating.  We  will  have  the  needed  an- 
swers to  oiu*  questions  well  before  this 
time  next  year.  And  it  is  obvious  there 
are  indeed  questions. 

Along  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  I  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
nature  of  the  committee  testimony  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  administration 
by  Mr.  Carluccl,  Associate  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In 
particular,  I  find  entirely  unpersuasive 
Mr.  Carlucci's  efforts  to  depict  the  Coun- 
cil's Executive  Director  as  merely  a  staff 
man — almost  just  a  scrivener — while  in- 
sisting that  his  relationship  to  the  Pres- 
ident is  so  Important  and  confidential 
that  he  should  not  normally  be  available 
to  testify  before  the  Congress. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Carlucci's  own  testimony 
in  our  committee  hearing  record  amply 
refutes  such  a  position.  On  page  29  of 
the  printed  hearings  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  inquired 
about  the  niuuber  of  times  the  Council 
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had  met  during  its  18  months  of  exist- 
ence, saying,  and  I  quote: 

If  there  are  freqitent  meetings  then  It 
would  suggest  that  the  CouncU  really  runs 
the  policy.  If  the  meetings  are  Infrequent, 
I  would  judge  the  staff  may  run  It. 

On  the  following  two  pages  Mr.  Carluc- 
cl states  tliat  the  Council  has  only  met 
three  times  and  that  many  decisions  are 
discussed  at  the  "Senior  Review  Group 
level";  he  also  submits  material  showing 
that  the  Council's  Executive  Director 
serves  as  Chah-man  of  the  Senior  Review 
Group.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  evidence 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  Executive 
Director's  position  and  of  his  accessibility 
to  the  Congress. 

Now  I  trust  that  the  legislative  history 
makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  designed  to  insure 
that  the  Executive  Director  will  testify 
upon  request  in  the  regular  way  before 
the  congi'essional  conuiittees  named  in 
section  208(a)  of  the  bill.  It  is  also  my 
belief  that  this  history  precludes  any 
possible  attempt  by  the  administration 
to  place  our  relationship  with  the  Coim- 
cil's  Executive  Director  on  a  basis  resem- 
bling in  any  way  our  past  relations — 
or  lack  of  them — ^with  Mr.  Kissinger. 

With  this  understanding,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  not  raise  the  issue  of  Sen- 
ate confirmation  or  oppose  favoi-able 
action  on  S.  3726  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  myself  1  mm- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  sent 
to  the  desk  is  in  the  natui-e  of  a  techni- 
cal amendment  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  asked  for  because  the  Ex- 
port Administi-ation  Act  expires  today. 
It  is  an  amendment  that  simply  makes 
title  I  of  this  bill,  S.  3726.  retroactive  to 
the  expiration  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  on  August  1. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  ask  for  adoption  of  tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  BEINNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  only  remaining 
amendments  are  those  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  accept  them.  At 
least,  at  this  pohit  no  one  has  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  but  they  might. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE     COtTNCIL     ON     INTERNATIONAL     ECONOIVMC 
FOLICT 

Mi-.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  support  title  n  of  the 


Export  Administi-ation  Act  which  will 
give  statutory  basis  to  the  President's 
Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  his 
initiative  m  tills  matter. 

The  United  States  has  entered  an  espe- 
cially critical  period  in  our  economic  re- 
lations with  other  countries.  While 
domestic  economic  indicators  have 
shown  substantial  improvement  in  the 
past  few  months,  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  continues  to  be  in  seri- 
ous disequilibrium. 

There  are  many  reasons,  of  course, 
why  foreign  economic  relationships  do 
not  respond  as  readily  to  Government 
policies  as  the  domestic  economy  does. 
The  international  economy  is  affected 
by  the  policies  of  many  coimtries.  and 
the  effect  of  oiu-  policies  in  this  area 
are  subject  to  being  canceled  out  by  the 
retaliatory  or  dilatory  measures  of  other 
governments.  Moreover,  it  takes  a  long 
time  for  the  actions  we  take  to  show  up 
measm-ably  in  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  For  example,  the  full  effect  of 
the  Smithsonian  Agreement  of  last 
December  realining  the  par  values  of 
the  major  free  world  currencies  may 
not  be  felt  for  still  another  year.  Finally, 
there  is  a  paucity  of  data  on  many  as- 
pects of  International  trade  and  capital 
movements,  and  even  where  relatively 
reliable  data  is  available,  its  policy  im- 
plications may  be  disputed.  The  current 
debate  on  the  effects  of  foreign  direct 
Uivestment  by  multinationals  is  a  case 
in  point. 

In  spite  of  these  complexities,  the 
United  States  has  been  slower  to  provide 
policy  coordination  in  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic field  than  in  almost  any  other 
major  policy  area.  While  the  National 
Security  Council  was  established  years 
ago  to  provide  policy  coordination  for 
the  defense  and  foreign  policy  fields,  the 
NSC  tended  to  neglect  foreign  economic 
policy.  Instead,  the  responsibility  for 
our  foreign  economic  policies  was  scat- 
tered among  some  60  different  govern- 
ment agencies  and  departments. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  situa- 
tion that  caused  the  Pi-esident  to  create 
a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  within  the  Executive  Office  in 
January  of  last  yeai*.  It  is  now  time  to 
give  tills  experiment  statutoi-y  author- 
ity. When  we  must  deal  with  many  for- 
eign countries,  it  is  helpful  to  at  least 
have  a  policy  coordinating  center  in  our 
own  Government  apparatus. 

We  now  have  tangible  evidence  of 
what  such  a  CouncU  can  do.  The  first 
Executive  Director,  Mr.  Peter  G.  Peter- 
son, now  our  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
provided  the  Coimcll,  the  President,  and 
Congress  a  thoughtful  statement  of  per- 
sonal views  on  the  major  issues  involved 
in  our  international  economic  policies. 
Accompanying  the  Peterson  report  were 
useful  charts  giving  a  wealth  of  practical 
information  on  our  international  eco- 
nomic relationships.  This  kind  of  in- 
formation not  only  helps  executive 
policymakers  do  their  job  l^  providing  a 
common  point  of  reference,  but  it  will 
also  help  the  Congress  in  understanding 
our  economic  problems. 

Title  n  provides  that  an  annual  report 


of  a  similar  nature  will  be  presented  to 
the  Congress.  This  report  will  help  to 
provide  hiformation  and  xmderstanding 
in  a  policy  area  where  better  informa- 
tion and  understanding  are  sorely 
needed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  obiect — I  want  to  make  this  clear.  I 
hojw  that  no  assurance  is  being  given  to 
the  Senate  that  we  will  not  have  rollcall 
votes.  We  may  very  well  have  roUcall 
votes  on  tliese  amendments  or  on  what- 
ever other  amendments  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  in  mind.  We  are  about 
to  deal  with  very  big  matters. 

Second.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object 
becaase,  as  the  amendment  is  written, 
it  has  no  pagination  whatever.  It  is  not 
a  new  title.  It  seeks  to  amend  an  existing 
title  in  the  bill. 

I  happen  to  have  studied  It,  so  I  mi - 
derstand  it,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  let  it  go,  if  Senators  are  willing  to  take 
a  general  explanation.  But  if  Senators 
went  up  to  the  desk  and  read  it,  it  would 
take  the  same  half-hour  that  It  took  me 
to  find  out  exactly  what  It  does  to  tlie 
bill.  I  shall  not  object,  because  I  under- 
stand it;  but  I  am  simply  giving  notice 
to  the  Senate  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand it,  one  has  to  listen  cai*efully  to 
Senator  Hartke  and  myself,  or  anyone 
else  who  speaks  on  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  having  the  amendment  read? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  mind  having  it 
read. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  request 
tliat  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  and  I  ask  that  the 
clerk  read  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  a.s  follows: 

Title  II.  Sec.  206 1 2)  line  10.  after  the  words 
•■private  lndustr>'"  add  "Such  review  of 
policies  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  lo 
the  Impact  of  the  Canadian  Automobile 
Amendment  and  roll  of  any  trading  partm-r 
with  which  we  have  a  substantial  trade 
deficit. " 

Title  II,  Sec.  206i3)  Add.  Such  evahi.-x- 
tions  shall  include  but  not  be  llnuted  to  the 
impact  of  international  trade  on  the  level, 
stability,  and  financial  rewards  for  domestic 
labor  and  the  impact  of  the  tran.snatlonal 
corporation  on  international  trade  Sows. 

Title  II,  Sec.  206(6)  (D)  Add.  consonant 
with  the  concepts  of  tax  equity  and  tlie  nerd 
for  domestic  investment. 

Title  11.  Sef  206(61  foUowinp;  F,  add  a  new 
section : 

(O)  Presenlnp  the  existing  diversified  in- 
dustrial base  of  the  United  States. 

Title  II.  Sec.  207(a)  renumber  S«o.  a07(a) 
(3)  as  Sec.  207«a)  (4)  and  Insert  6ectk>n  307 
(a)  1 3)  a  review  of  the  impact  of  Interna- 
tional  voluiuary  standards,  the  foreign   In- 
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vestments  of  U.S.  based  trausnatloual  firms, 
and  the  level  of  foreign  wage  rates  on  the 
level,  stability,  and  financial  regard  for 
domestic  employment. 

Title  II.  Sec.  208(a)  after  line  20,  Insert 
Mie  following  material:  the  Committee  on 
Fmance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  Hoxise 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  these  amendments  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  had  hoped 
that  we  would  not  have  to  liave  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  them,  because  they  do  not 
really  do  anything,  in  the  final  analysis, 
except  require  an  in-depth  study  of  some 
provisions  matters  would  otlierwi.'^e  not 
be  covered  in  the  original  report. 

We  have  a  situation  in  which  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $10  billion.  Tlie  entire  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit  this  year  is  al- 
ready in  excess  of  the  total  deficit  of 
last  year,  and  tliere  is  no  hope  for  cor- 
rection. 

Last  year,  we  had  a  balance  of  trade 
deficit  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 
This  year,  the  balance  of  trade  deficit 
probably  will  be  double  what  it  was  last 
year. 

We  had  a  balance  of  trade  surplus  with 
Canada  and  until  we  entered  into  the 
Canadian  Automobile  Agreement,  which 
has  completely  destroyed  that  base  and 
lias  caused  some  needless  international 
tensions.  I  am  not  asking  that  the.^  be 
set  aside.  I  am  asking  that  when  we  con- 
sider what  we  are  going  to  do  about  an 
export  program,  we  ought  to  give  con- 
sideration to  all  the  factors  that  could 
po.'.sibly  be  Involved.  So  these  amend- 
tnents  which  were  submitted  separately 
are  now  in  a  group  and  deal  with  section 
206  which  states: 

Such  review  of  policies  .sliall  include  but 
not,  be  limited  to  the  Impact  of  the  Cana- 
Uiau  Automobile  Amendment  and  the  role 
of  any  trading  partner  witl>  ■.•.hicii  we  have 
a  .substantial  trade  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  in  1967.  we  had  a  trade 
.surplus  with  Japan  of  $500  million.  The 
trade  deficit  last  year  with  Japan  was  $3 
billion.  At  the  present  time,  the  Pi-esl- 
dent  intends  to  meet  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Tanaka  of  Japan,  to  arrange  for  some 
clarification  and  a  discussion  of  trade 
issues.  I  see  no  reason  wliy  the  Canadian 
Automobile  Agreement  and  relations  with 
Japan  should  not  be  included  in  an  over- 
all study  of  this  kind.  That  is  one  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  MoNDALE)  has  any  comment.  I 
would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  proposes 
six  amendments.  Some  deal  with  areas 
which  the  council  created  in  the  bill. 
Others  deal  with  matters  which  the 
council  should  include  in  its  report. 

Unless  there  is  some  objection  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  be  inclined 
to  accept  these  amendments  and  take 
them  to  ccmference. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  what  has 
been  done  here  in  these  amendments  is 
to  express,  in  terms  of  what  this  partic- 


ular agency  shall  study  as  well  as  what 
it  shall  report,  a  particular  point  of  view 
on  international  trade  questions.  All  of 
these  requirements  are  slanted  that  way. 

For  example,  I  seriously  doubt  that  it 
does  us  any  good  with  respect  to  Canada 
to  have  a  specific  stake  in  the  bill,  that 

Such  review  of  policies  shall  Include  but 
not  be  limited  to  the  impact  of  the  Canadian 
Automobile  Amendment  .  .  . 

I  doubt  that  this  is  desirable.  It  does 
not  add  anything.  It  goes  on  to  say: 
and  role  of  any  trading  partner  with  which 
we  have  a  suljstantial  trade  deficit. 

If  I  were  running  it,  I  would  want  to 
eliminate  the  reference  to  Canada. 

So  far  as  I  know,  and  I  am  going  on 
my  own  lecoUection.  this  is  the  only 
reference,  by  name,  to  any  counti-y  In 
the  whole  bill.  So  that  kind  of  thing  per- 
meates these  statements. 

Here  is  another  exainple  to  show  why 
it  troubles  me.  It  speaks!  of 

Such  evaluations  shalil  include  but  not 
be  limited  to  the  impact  of  international 
trade  on  the  level,  stability,  and  financial 
rewards  for  domestic  labor  and  the  impact 
of  the  tran.snational  corporation  on  inter- 
national trade  flows. 

It  carefully  omits  any  impact  of  the 
transnational  corporations  either  on  in- 
ternational monetary  affairs  or  on  our 
balance  of  payments.  Yet  we  all  know 
that  if  the  transnational  corporation  is 
to  be  justified  at  all.  it  is  going  to  be 
ju.stified  on  the  basis  of  a  major  shift 
in  the  United  States  economy  toward 
major  returns  from  investments  and 
dividends. 

To  go  on.  another  section  which  re- 
lates to  reports,  and  so  forth,  it  says. 

Preserving  the  existing  diversified  Indiis- 
irial  base  of  the  United  States. 

Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
the  kind  of  slanting  we  want,  to  pre- 
serve the  buggy  whip  business,  which  we 
would  be  doing  if  all  we  had  since  1789 
was  to  preserve  existing  diversified  in- 
dustrial bases  in  the  United  States,  or 
whether  it  is  meant  to  be  taken  as  a 
kind  of  general  prefatory  statement. 

Then  we  go  on  with  what  they  re- 
quire to  review  and  it  states: 

...  a  review  of  the  Impact  of  interna- 
tional voluntary  standards,  the  foreign  in- 
vestments of  U.S.  based  transnational  firm.s. 
and  the  level  of  foreign  wage  rates  on  the 
level,  stability,  and  financial  reward  for  do- 
mestic employment. 

Again,  we  .sec  exactly  what  this  is  be- 
ins  slanted  for.  The  theory  is  that  cer- 
tain jobs  are  running  away  to  foreign 
wage  earners  and  it  will  take  bread  from 
the  moutlis  of  American  workers.  How- 
ever, tWs  is  what  we  find.  If  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  would  like  to 
take  this.  I  am  not  going  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  it.  I  have  explained  it  to  the 
Senate.  I  think  we  can  work  it  out  in 
conference.  I  am  confident  that  we  can. 
So  that  it  coincides  with  the  general 
thrust  of  the  bill.  I  express  my  confi- 
dence by  not  standing  in  the  w  ay  of  the 
Senators  taking  the  amendments. 

I  understand  the  last  amendment — to 
wit,  something  about  notice  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It 
has  been  accepted.  So  that  it  may  be  that 
the  Senator,  perhaps,  just  wants  to  elim- 


inate it.  But  I  am  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Rilr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just 
say  that  I  do  not  really  like  accepting  this 
amendment  because  I  think  the  essence 
of  the  amendment  is  to  cast  this  new 
group  in  a  protectionist  light.  I  think 
that  flies  in  the  face  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here.  As  one  of  the  piinclpal 
authors  of  this  particular  section,  we 
were  trying  to  create  a  Coimcil  of  Ad- 
visers to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
wliich  would  deal  with  the  problem  of  our 
balance  of  payments  in  a  positive,  crea- 
tive, and  constructive  way,  and  would  ad- 
dress itself  to  those  problems  in  terms 
of  the  real  world  and  not  in  terms  of 
erecting  new  barriers  or  penalizing  the 
multinational  corporations  or  the  trans- 
national corporations,  however  we  want 
to  describe  them. 

If  in  any  way  tliis  amendment  were 
to  be  interpreted  as  trying  to  place  this 
group  in  a  protectionist  light,  in  the  light 
of  impinging  on  free  trade,  it  would  be 
terribly  detrimental  to  the  thrust  and 
objective  of  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

For  myself,  I  simply  cannot  say  that 
the  amendment  is  something  that  is 
harmless  or  could  be  ironed  out  in  con- 
ference. I  do  not  believe  that  it  can.  It  is 
detrimental  to  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish with  this  particular  bill.  I  do 
not  think  the  bUl  goes  far  enough  in  set- 
ting up  a  counterpart  to  a  council  of  ad- 
visers concerning  an  international  base. 
But  this  is  a  st^  in  the  right  direction. 
Here  we  are,  though,  giving  it  a  split  per- 
sonality right  from  the  start.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  adopting  tliis  amendment  which  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  think,  too,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely far-reaching  amendment.  We 
have  had  only  10  minutes  time  to  study 
it.  The  amendment  was  not  printed.  I 
do  not  know  why.  But  I  am  always  sus- 
picious of  last  minute  amendments  that 
are  not  printed. 

As  I  listened  to  the  very  short  ex- 
planation given  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  New^  York, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  this  amendment 
opens  up  the  opportunity  for  almost  un- 
limited monkey  business  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  international  in- 
dustries in  relations  with  other  coimtries. 
I  think  it  is  just  shocking  that  we 
should  be  expected  to  vote  on  a  measure 
like  this  without  even  knowing  what  it  is. 
We  do  not  even  have  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  now.  I  think  we  should  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  it  so  that  each  of 
us  will  go  on  record  £is  to  whether  we 
approve  of  this  method  of  legislating. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Ml-.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sel- 
dom disagree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken), 
but  this  is  a  matter  that  has  been  brew- 
ing for  a  long  time.  I  have  served  m 
Congress  under  five  Presidents.  We 
feared  that  tliis  time  would  come.  We 
saw  it  coming  in  the  1950s  but  no  one 
would  listen  to  us,  whether  it  was  Presi- 
dent   Eisenhower,    President    Kennedy, 
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Nixon. 

The  trouble  Is  that  we  have  been  play- 
hig  Santa  Claus  for  too  long.  We  are  in 
trouble  in  this  coimtry.  Now  we  talk 
about  our  balance  of  trade.  The  fact  still 
remains  that  our  markets  today  are  be- 
ing saturated  by  goods  that  are  being 
produced  in  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  my  State 
are  being  put  out  of  work.  No  matter 
what  one  picks  up  today,  whether  it  is 
in  brazen  letters,  small  letters,  or  obscure 
letters,  it  says  "Made  in  Japan."  Not  too 
long  ago  my  sister-in-law  wanted  to  buy 
a  television  set.  I  took  her  to  a  friend 
of  mine  who  was  a  dealer.  He  had  Zenith. 
RCA,  Admiral,  and  all  makes  of  sets.  I 
said,  "Which  one  do  you  recommend?" 
He  said,  "It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence. They  are  all  made  in  Japan." 

That  is  what  it  comes  down  to.  Our 
people  are  out  of  work. 

The  American  market  has  always  been 
an  attractive  market  because  we  have 
had  workers  here.  However,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  is  a  consumer  only  as  long 
as  he  has  a  job.  The  amendment  says 
that  "It  shall  be  our  policy."  That  is  a 
little  complicated.  However.  I  think  we 
ought  to  put  the  cotmcil  on  notice  that 
we  are  concerned.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Canada  should  be  left  out  or  whether 
Japan  should  be  put  in.  I  do  not  know. 
However,  I  do  know  that  we  are  buying 
a  lot  more  than  we  are  selling.  The  in- 
ternational market  is  a  two-way  street. 
And  it  has  not  been  that.  Our  interna- 
tional policy  on  trade  has  been  a  foreign 
progiam. 

It  is  time  that  we  took  politics  out  of 
foreign  trade  and  put  economic  concepts 
into  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Ml*.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  even  get  to  the  crescendo. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  This  trouble  has  been 
brewing  a  long  time.  However,  if  it  has 
been  brewing  a  long  time,  why  is  it  that 
we  were  not  permitted  to  know  about 
this  proposal,  especially  those  of  us  who 
are  on  the  committee,  imtil  about  15 
minutes  ago.  And  we  are  now  expected 
to  vote  on  a  measure  which  admittedly, 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York,  is  a  very 
large  proposal,  in  less  than  15  minutes 
time? 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  6  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  his 
comments. 

Let  me  answer  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. There  is  nothing  mandatory  in 
this  provision,  I  assure  the  Senator.  Not 
a  word  is  mandatory.  This  states  very 
clearly  that  there  are  certain  problems 
that  we  would  like  to  have  people  ex- 
amine. That  Is  all. 


I  talked  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
with  regard  to  this  measure.  I  did  not 
feel  that  these  proposals  were  contro- 
versial. I  will  gi-ant  the  Senator  that 
certain  people  are  worried  about  our  ul- 
timate goal.  I  do  not  mind  telling  the 
Senator  what  my  ultimate  goal  is.  My 
ultimate  goal  is  to  get  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  and  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  our  Government.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  that.  I  know  that  what  we  are 
doing  now  is  not  getting  the  job  done. 

I  do  not  criticize  anybody.  But  people 
are  being  thrown  out  of  work.  And  peo- 
ple are  getting  jobs  overseas. 

There  are  tax  subsidies  to  transna- 
tional fii-ms  that  amoimt  to  almost  $4 
billion.  If  the  Senator  wants  me  to  of- 
fer a  real  amendment,  I  cotild  offer  an 
appropriate  one.  I  could  offer  one  to  cut 
out  the  tax  subsidies  being  given  to  the 
corporations  who  are  being  given  tax 
credits. 

That  is  a  $4  billion  gift  from  the  tax- 
payers. These  big  corporations — and 
God  bless  them,  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
it — do  it  for  their  own  protection.  How- 
ever, they  should  not  do  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer. 

The  Hartke  amendments  do  not  ad- 
di-ess  themselves  to  that.  They  say  that 
w-e  should  have  an  honest  report.  And 
when  the  report  leads  to  a  discussion  of 
jobs  and  tax  benefits  and  tax  equity  we 
will  vote  for  appropriate  legislation. 
Ultimately,  this  body  will  make  that 
decision.  There  should  be  debate  on  in- 
ternational volimtary  standards,  the  level 
of  foreign  wage  rates  and  the  level, 
stability,  and  fuiancial  reward  for 
domestic  employment. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  if  he  wants  monetai-y  reform, 
I  will  accept  that.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  need  for  monetary  reform. 

I  am  willing  to  sponsor  such  a  provi- 
sion tonight,  if  the  Senator  wants  me  to. 
However,  this  is  not  mandatory.  It  strict- 
ly calls  for  a  complete  in-depth  study. 

I  will  say  that  if  there  is  any  fear  on 
the  part  of  anyone,  it  comes  out  of  a 
guilty  conscience. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  time  is 
still  running.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  whose  concept  of 
tax  equity  he  is  talking  about.  Is  it  the 
concept  of  the  Coimcil,  the  concept  of 
the  President,  or  the  concept  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  the  concept  of  the 
people  appointed  by  the  Council.  It  is 
the  Council  that  ultimately  does  the  ex- 
amination. Tills  Coimcil  does  not  pass 
laws.  They  can  only  reccmimend  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Council.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  have 
Congress  appoint  the  Council. 

I  reported  to  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  I  am  tired  of  hav- 
ing reports  to  Congress  based  solely  on 
executive  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  Sen- 


ator says  that  this  is  not  mandatory,  that 
it  is  entirely  volimtaur.  Can  the  Com- 
mission ignore  the  requirements  put  in 
the  bill  if  it  chooses  to  do  so? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  say  that  they  shall 
study  the  matters  and  report  on  them. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  it  is  mandatory. 
They  study  and  make  a  report  on  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  study  is  mandatory, 
the  conclucions  are  not. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  am  Identified  as  one  who  Ls  in 
favor  of  a  reasonable  trade  policy.  But  I 
am  not  afraid  of  these  amendment.s. 
They  relate  only  to  certain  areas  which 
the  Council  should  study  and  problems 
which  they  should  include  in  their  re- 
port. I  think  people  may  be  raising  an 
i.ssue  where  none  exists. 

Ml-.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
ask  lor  a  rollcall  vote.  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate it.  I  had  discussed  the  Hartke 
amendment  w  ith  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  exioected  to  encounter  no  controversy 
on  this  floor.  I  appreciate  the  kind  words 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  his  pen- 
erous  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce- 
that  the  Senator  from  Texsis  iMr.  Bent- 
sen*,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  tMi . 
Gambrell),  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <Mr.  Harris),  are  necessarily  Rb- 
sent. 

I  further  aiuioimce  that  the  Senate.- 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan  >  i.«  ab- 
sent on  ofiScial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting;  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mi. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Baker  i  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr  Miller*  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mi-. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Brooke  ) .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  COTTON),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  are  nec- 
e.ssarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would 
each  vote  "Nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52. 
nays  35.  as  follows: 

I  No.  328  Leg.] 
TEAS— 62 


Allen 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bible 
Burdiok 
Byrd. 
Harry  F.,  Jr. 


Eastland 

Ervln 

Fulbright 

Gravel 

Griffin 

Hart 

Hartke 


Byrd.  Robert  C.  HolUngs 
Cannon  Hughes 

Case  Humphrey 

Cblles  Inouye 

Cranston  Jackson 

Eaeleton  Kennedy 


Long 

Maguu.son 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moea 

Mtiskle 

Nelson 
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Pa  store 

PeU 

Proxiulre 

R:in(lotph 

RlbicoS 


Aikell 

Allott 

Aiider:>oii 

Bellraoo 

Bennett 

Bf'UHS 

Brock 

B\iciaey 

Cook 

Cooper 

Curtu 

Dole 


Bakrr 

BeiiUen 

Brooke 

Church 
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Schwetker 
Spon;; 

Steveusoa 
Symington 

NATS— 35 

ttomluick 

Fannin 

Poag 

Giirney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Javits 

Jordan.  IU;iho 

MathiMS 

Packvood 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING- 

CcAton 
Gunbreil 
Gold  wa  lei- 
Harris 


Talma  4!;e 
Tunney 
WUliains 
Young 


Roib 

S.ir.be 

a-ott 

Smitb 

Sparkinan 
Stafford 
SteveiLS 
Tart 

Tlniruioud 

Tower 

Wetcker 

■12 
Jordan.  NO. 
Miller 
Muudt 
Pearson 


So  Mr.  HftRTK£s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mi'.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wos 
0 greed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i.s  open  to  furtlier  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  ready  for  third  reading. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i.s  open  to  fiuther  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrcssment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  wat>  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr.  Bent- 
sen*,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrcll).  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  furtlier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  » Mr.  Jordan  )  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

1  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Gambreld   would  vote  "'yea."" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker* 
and  the  SenaUn*  from  Iowa  iMr.  Miller » 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT>  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  tlie  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <  Mr.  Brooke  >  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  .  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Brookx),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold-water)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and 
the  Senators  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Saxbe  and 
Mr.  Tatt)  are  necessarily  absent. 


The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  81, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  328  Leg.] 

YEAS— 81 

Allen  Gravel  Nelaou 

Allou  Griilin  Packwood 

Andersou  Giiniey  Pastore 

Bfiyh  Han!=en  Pell 

BeftU  Hart  Percy 

Bellmon  Hanke  Pro.xmire 

Beunelt  Hulfleld  Randolph 

Bible  HoIUnss  Riblcoll 

BopKS  Hruska  Roth 

Buckley  Hughes  bchweiker 

Burdick  Huuiphrtj-  Scott 

Dyrd,  Iitotive  Smith 

Hurrj-  F  .  Jr.    Jackson  Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C   JftVils  SponK 

C«ixnon  Jordan,  Idaho  Stafford 

Case  Kennedy  S'ennis 

Chllfts  Long  Stevens 

Oook  Ma(^nti9on  Stevenson 

Craiistt-u  Miiiisfield  Sjiniuglou 

Cnrtis  Miithlns  Talmadsjc 

Dole  McCleUan  Thwrmontl 

Domiaick  McGee  Tower 

F.ptrlettii  M'-Govc-ni  Tuunty 

Ea.stland  Metcalf  Weirker 

Ervln  Mondflle  Williams 

Farmiu  Montoya  Youn'i 

Foii'A  ilcss 

FulbiUV.l  I.Itiskic 

NAYS— 3 

Aikru  Coi..per  Meintvre 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Baker  Cnttx>n  Miller 


Bentfdt 

Uainbrell 

Mundt 

Bri-ck 

Goldwattr 

Pearson 

Brt  rkf 

Harri.s 

Saxbe 

Chiirch 

Jordan.  N.C 

Taft 

So  the  bill  iS.  3726'  was  pas.sed.  r>,s  fol- 
lows : 

S.  3726 
All  act  to  e.xttiid  and  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  ia69  to  afford  more 
«iual  export  opporttintty,  to  e.stabllsh  a 
Council  on  Internnrlonal  Economic  Policy, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Srvate  avd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stnte.i  of 
Aiicii'.v.  in  Congress  assembled. 
TITLK  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OP  1969 
Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Ecjiial  Export  Opportunity  Act". 

Sec.  102.  Section  2(3 1  of  the  Export  .\d- 
miuistraliou  Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  in- 
.s-erting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comm.a  and  the  following:  "p.irtlciUarly 
when  rxport  restrictions  applied  by  the 
United  States  are  more  extensive  th.nn  export 
rejitrictions  imposed  by  countries  with  which 
the  United  States  has  defense  treaty  commit- 
jnenta". 

Sic.  103.  Section  3  of  the  Export  Adniinis- 
trtition  Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

••(6)    It  is  the  policy  of  the  U-.ilted  States 
thnt  the  desirability  of  subjecting,  or  con- 
tinulnt5  to  subject,  particular  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies,  including  technical  data  or 
other  inforniarion,  to  United  Stages  export 
controls  sJiould  be  subjected  to  review  by  and 
consultation  with  representatives  of  appro- 
priate  rmted    States   Government   agencies 
and  qualified  experts  from  private  Industry." 
Sec.   104.   (a)    Section  4(b(    of  the  Export 
Administration  .Act  of  1969  Is  ameiided — 
(H   by  Inserting  "(1 1"  after  "(b)";  and 
(2)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

•'(2(  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  co- 
operation with  appropriate  United  States 
Government  departments  and  agencies  and 
the  appropriate  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees established  under  section  5(c) ,  shall  un- 
dertake an  investigation  to  determine  which 
articles,  materlaU,  aitd  supplies,  including 
technical  data  and  other  informaticai,  should 
no  longer  be  subject  to  export  control  be- 
cause of  their  significance  to  the  national 


security  of  the  United  States.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  paragraph  { 1 ) ,  the  Pres- 
ident shall  remove  unilateral  export  controls 
on  the  export  from  the  United  States  of 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including 
technical  data  or  other  information,  which 
he  detertnines  are  available  without  restric- 
tion from  sources  outside  the  United  States 
in  significant  quantities  and  comparable  in 
quality  to  those  produced  In  the  United 
Slates,  except  that  any  such  control  may  re- 
main in  effect  if  the  President  determines 
that  adequate  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  him  demonstrating  that  the  absence  of 
such  a  control  would  prove  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  nature  of  such  evidence  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  special  report  required  by  para- 
graph (4). 

"(3)  In  conducting  the  investigation 
referred  to  in  psLragraph  (2)  and  in  taking 
the  action  required  under  such  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  shaU  give  priority 
to  those  controls  which  apply  to  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies,  including  technical 
data  and  other*  information,  for  which  there 
are  significant  potential  export  markets. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal  Export  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  special  report  of  actions  taken 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  Such  report 
shall  contain — 

"(A)  a  list  of  any  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies.  Including  technical  data  and  other 
information,  which  are  subject  under  this 
Act  to  export  controls  greiiter  than  those  im- 
posed by  nations  with  which  the  United 
Slates  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and 
the  reasons  for  such  greater  controls;  and 

'•(B)  a  list  of  any  procedures  applicable  to 
export  licensing  In  the  United  States  which 
may  be  or  are  claimed  to  be  more  burden- 
some than  similar  procedures  utilized  In  na- 
tions with  which  the  United  States  has  de- 
fense treaty  commitments,  and  the  reasons 
for  retaining  such  procedures  in  their  pres- 
ent form.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  4(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats 
and  oils  or  animal  hides  or  skins,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  exercise  of  such  authority  with 
respect  to  any  such  commodity  during  any 
period  for  which  the  supply  of  such  commod- 
ity is  determined  by  him  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  requirenwnts  of  the  domestic  economy, 
except  to  the  extent  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  exercise  of  authority  is  re- 
quired to  effectuate  the  policies  .set  forth 
in  clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  3  of  this  Act." 

(2)  Any  rule,  regulation,  proclamation,  or 
order  Issued  after  July  1,  1972,  under  section 
4  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969, 
exercising  any  authority  conferred  by  such 
sectl(jn  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, including  fats  and  oils  or  animal 
hides  or  skins,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sir.  105.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  (1)  Upon  written  request  by  represent- 
atives of  a  substantial  segment  of  any  in- 
dustty  which  produces  articles,  materials  and 
supplies,  including  technical  data  and  other 
Information,  which  are  subject  to  export  con- 
trols or  are  being  considered  for  such  con- 
trols because  ot  their  significance  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  appoint  a  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  for  any  grouping 
of  such  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  in- 
cluding technical  data  and  other  Information, 
which  he  determines  Is  difficult  to  evaluate 
because  of  questions   concerning  technical 
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matters,  worldwide  availability  and  actual 
utilization  of  production  and  technology,  or 
licensing  procedures.  Each  such  committee 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  United 
States  industry  and  government.  No  person 
serving  on  any  such  committee  who  is  repre- 
sentative of  Industry  shall  serve  on  such 
committee  for  more  than  two  consecutive 
years. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  technical  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  to  advise  and  as- 
sist the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  any  other 
department,  agency,  or  ofBclai  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  which  the 
President  has  delegated  power,  authority,  and 
discretion  under  section  4(d)  with  respect 
to  actions  designed  to  carry  out  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  Such  com- 
mittee shall  be  consulted  with  respect  to 
questions  involving  technical  matters,  world- 
wide availability  and  actual  utilization  of 
production  and  technology,  and  licensing 
procedures  which  may  affect  the  level  of  ex- 
port controls  applicable  to  any  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies.  Including  technical  data  or 
other  Information,  and  Including  those  whose 
export  Is  subject  to  multilateral  controls  un- 
dertaken with  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  for 
which  the  committees  have  expertise.  Such 
committees  shall  also  be  consulted  and  kept 
fully  informed  of  progress  with  respect  to 
the  Investigation  required  by  section  4(b)  (2) 
of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  consulting,  at  any 
time,  with  any  person  representing  industry 
or  the  general  public  regardless  of  whether 
such  person  Is  a  member  of  a  technical  ad- 
visory committee.  Members  of  the  public 
shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  to  present  evidence  to 
such  committees. 

"(3)  Any  member  of  any  such  committee 
who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  not  to  exceed  the  dally  rate 
prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General  SchedtUe 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  during  such  time  as  he  is  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member. 
Each  member  may  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
member. 

"(4)  Each  such  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  least  every  three 
months  at  the  caU  of  the  Chairman,  unless 
the  Chairman  determines,  in  consultation 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
that  such  a  meeting  is  not  necessary  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
committee  shall  be  terminated  after  a  period 
of  two  years,  unless  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  additional  periods  of  two  years.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  each  such  committee 
with  regard  to  such  termination  or  extension 
of  that  committee." 

Sec.  106.  Section  14  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "August  1,  1972"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30,  1974". 

Sec  107.  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  release  or  publication 
of  information  which  is  classified  pursuant  to 
Executive  order  or  to  affect  the  confidential- 
ity safeguards  provided  In  section  7(c)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  108.  The  provisions  of  this  title  take 
effect  as  of  the  close  of  July  31,  1972. 
TITLE  II— COUNCIL   ON  INTERN.ATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 
short  xrrLE 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972". 

STATEMENT  OF  FDRPOSES 

Sex:.  202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  for  closer  Federal  Interagency  coordi- 


nation In  the  development  of  a  more  rational 
and  orderly  International  economic  policy  for 
the  United  States. 

nNDINGS  AND  POLICT 

Sec.  203.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  are 
many  activities  undertaken  by  various  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  which.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, constitute  the  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  a 
sound  and  purposeful  international  economic 
policy  can  be  better  accomplished  through 
the  closer  coordination  of  (1)  domestic  and 
foreign  economic  activity,  and  (2)  in  particu- 
lar, that  economic  behavior  which,  taken  to- 
gether, constitute  United  States  Internation- 
al economic  policy.  Therefore  this  Act  estab- 
lishes a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  which  will  provide  for — 

(A)  a  clear  <op  level  foctis  for  the  full 
range  of  international  economic  Issues;  deal 
with  International  economic  policies  Includ- 
ing trade.  Investment,  balance  of  payments, 
nad  finance  as  a  coherent  whole; 

(B)  consistency  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign economic  policy;  and 

(C)  close  coordination  with  baslp  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

The  Congress  Intends  that  the  Council  shall 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  (I)  In- 
vestigate problems  with  respect  to  the  co- 
ordination, implementation,  and  long-range 
development  of  international  economic  pol- 
icy, and  (11)  make  appropriate  findings  and 
recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  development  of  a  rational  and  orderly 
international  economic  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

creation  op  '"ouNcn,  on  international 

ECONOMIC  POLICY 

Sec.  204.  There  Is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Inter- 
national Econo.nlc  Policy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  as  the  "CouncU") . 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec.  205.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the  following  members  and  such  additional 
members  as  the  President  may  designate: 

(1)  The  President. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
(6)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(8)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(9)  The  Chairman  of  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

(10)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations : 

The  President  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
CouncU  and  shall  preside  over  the  meetings 
of  the  CouncU;  In  his  absence  he  may  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  CouncU  to  preside  In 
bis   place. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

.Sec  206.  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President,  and  in  addition  to  performing 
such  other  functions  as  he  may  direct,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  CouncU  to — 

(1)  assist  and  advise  the  President  In  the 
preparation  of  the  International  Economic 
Report  reqtilred  under  section  207; 

(2)  review  the  activities  and  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  Government  which  In- 
directly or  directly  relate  to  International 
economics  and,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
recommendations  to  the  President  in  con- 
nection therewith,  consider  with  some  de- 
gree of  specificity  the  substance  and  scope 
of  the  international  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  consideration  shall  In- 
clude examination  of  the  economic  activities 
of  (A)  the  various  agencies,  departments, 
and   instrumentalities  of  the  Federal   Gov- 


ernment, (B)  the  several  States,  and  (C) 
private  Industry,  Such  review  of  policies  shall 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to  the  Impact  of 
the  Canadian  AutomobUe  Amendments  and 
roll  of  any  trading  partner  with  which  we 
have  a  substantial  trade  deficit; 

(3)  coUect,  analyze,  and  evaluate  author- 
itative Information,  current  and  prospective, 
concerning  International  economic  matters. 
Such  evaluations  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  Impact  of  international  trade 
on  the  level,  stability,  and  financial  rewards 
for  domestic  labor  and  the  Impact  of  the 
transnational  corporation  on  International 
trade    flows; 

(4)  consider  policies  and  programs  for 
coordinating  the  activities  of  all  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  with 
one  another  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing a  more  consistent  International  economic 
policy,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  In  connection  therewith; 

(5)  continually  assess  the  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  to  carry  out  a 
consistent  International  economic  policy; 
and 

(6)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  and  foreign  programs 
which  wUl  promote  a  more  consistent  Ui- 
ternatlonal  economic  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  and  private  Industry.  Rec- 
ommendations under  this  paragraph  shall 
include,  but  shaU  not  be  limited  to,  policy 
proposals  relating  to  monetary  mechanisms, 
foreign  investment,  trade,  the  balance  of 
payments,  foreign  aid,  taxes.  International 
tourism  and  aviation,  and  International 
treaties  and  agreements  relating  to  aU  such 
matters.  In  addition  to  other  appropriate 
objectives,  such  policy  proposals  should  be 
developed  with  a  view  toward — 

(A)  strengthening  the  United  States 
competitive  position  In  world  trade; 

(B)  achieving  equilibrium  In  Internation- 
al payment  accounts  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  Increasing  exports  of  goods  and  eerv- 
ices; 

(D)  protecting  and  Improving  the  earn- 
ings of  foreign  investments  consonant  with 
the  concepts  of  tax  equity  and  the  need  for 
domestic  investment; 

(E)  achieving  freedom  of  movement  of 
people,  goods,  capital,  information,  and  tech- 
nology on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  basis; 

(F)  Increasing  the  real  employment  and 
Income  of  workers  and  consumere  on  the 
basis  of  International  economic  activity;  and 

(G)  preserving  the  existing  diversified  in- 
dustrial base  of  the  United  States, 

REPORT 

Sec,  207.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  in- 
ternational economic  position  of  the  United 
States.  Such  report  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  •International  Economic  Report") 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Congress,  and  shall  include — 

(1)  Information  and  statistics  describing 
characteristics  of  international  economic  ac- 
tivity and  Identifying  significant  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  and  developments; 

(2)  a  review  of  the  international  economic 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
review  of  domestic  and  foreign  economic 
conditions  and  other  significant  matters  af- 
fecting the  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  of  their  effect 
on  the  International  trade.  Investment,  finan- 
cial, and  monetary  position  of  the  United 
States; 

(3)  a  review  of  the  Impact  of  International 
voluntary  standards,  the  foreign  Investments 
of  U.  S.  based  transnational  firms,  and  the 
level  of  foreign  wage  rates  on  the  level,  stabil- 
ity, and  financial  reward  for  domestic  em- 
ployment: and 

(4)  a  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
objectives  of  this  title,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 
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(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  sup- 
plementary to  the  Intematk>n*l  Economic 
Report,  e«ch  ol  which  may  include  such 
supplementary  or  revised  reoomnjendathjns 
ai  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to 
achieve  the  purposes  and  policy  objectives 
set  forth  In  this  title. 

EXECUnVX  OIKZCTOB  AND  STAFF  OF  THE  COTmCIL 

Sec  aOA.  (a>  The  staff  of  the  Council  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Executive  Director  who  Khali 
be  an  assistant  to  the  President  and  direct 
the  Council  staff.  He  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Revising  and  Urbsm  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ctorrency  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvea,  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  fully  and  currently  informed 
regarding  the  activities  of  the  Council. 

(b)(1)  With  the  approval  of  tlie  Coimcll, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  staff  personnel  as 
he  deems  necessary.  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2>,  the  staff  of  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  In  the  oocnpetltive  service,  and 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  UI  of 
chapter  53  ot  such  title  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Srtiadule  pay  rates. 

(2)  With  the  Bppi<ov»l  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  one  officer  at  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  not  to  exceed  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  and  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  two  officers  at  rates  of  basic 
cowipensatlon  not  to  exceed  the  rate  provided 
for  level  V  ot  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule. 

(c>  With  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same  ext«nt 
as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided  for 
GS-18. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Executive  Director, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized 
to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  its 
personnel  to  the  Council  to  assist  it  Ln  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  title. 

Sec.  209.  The  provisions  of  this  title  II  shall 
expire  on  June  30.  1973.  unless  extended  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

AtmiowzATTON  FOR  Ai»pnorEi.\TTor:s 

S£C.  210.  For  the  purpose  of  can;  livg  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropria:^d  not  to  exceed 
$1 .400,000  for  fiscal  yeiir  1&73. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  ot  S.  3726  demonstrates  again 
the  skill  and  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALC) .  The  ease  with  which  he  han- 
dles the  complexities  of  the  issues  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  economic  policy 
cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  Senate. 

I  wish  also  to  commend  his  counter- 
part on  the  minority  side,  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  and 
the  able  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) for  their  contribution  and  assist- 


ance In  expediting  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  Senators  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  and  Nebraska  (Mr. 
C?uiiTis)  we  are  indebted  to  the  contribu- 
tions they  made  by  offering  their  amend- 
ments which  were  agreed  to  by  the  full 
Senate. 

To  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIifiTKK).  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoik  (Mr.  jAvrrs),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pulbright)  ,  the  leader- 
ship owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  expediting 
the  passage  of  this  uigently  needed  legis- 
lation. 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  I  extend  my 
appreciation  for  Senators'  cooperation 
and  assistance  in  expediting  the  Senate's 
busines.s. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  the  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  OF  FIREFIGHTERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  916. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  916)  to  include  firefighters 
within  the  provisions  of  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
tlie  retiiemeut  of  Government  employees 
engaged  in  certain  hazardous  occupa- 
tions which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  section  8336(c) 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  -United  States"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  are  primarily  to  perform  work 
directly  connected  with  the  control  and  ex- 
tinguishment of  fixes  or  the  maintenance  and 
use  of  flrefightmg  apparatus  and  equipment". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


S.  3755.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  Increase 
the  United  States  share  of  aUowable  proj- 
ects costs  under  such  Act:  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  prohibit 
certain  State  taxation  of  persons  In  air 
tran.sportatlon,  and  for  other  purposes  (Kept. 
No.  92-1005). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Conimittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments. 

H.R.  12652.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  expand 
the  jvirlsdictlon  of  the  Commission  to  In- 
clude discrimination  because  of  sex,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Commission, 
and  for  other  pitrposes  (Rept  No.  92-1006). 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  (Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  3337.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1007) . 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  I  report  favorably,  with- 
out amendment,  the  bill  (S.  3337),  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Minority  Enterprise  Small 
Business  Investment  program  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  be  printed. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
aniendmenta: 

H.R.  15692.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  of 
SmaU  Business  Administration  disaster  loans 
(Rept.  No.  92-1008).  (Together  with  supple- 
mental views.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  I  report  favorably,  with 
amendments,  the  bill  (H.R.  15692),  to 
amend  the  disaster  relief  section  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  increased 
Government  assistance  to  disaster  relief 
victims,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  supplemental  views. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  C^ommittee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS— FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

CONSIDERATION  OF  S.   3327  AND 
DISCHARGE  OP  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  July  21, 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare reported  S.  3327  to  the  Senate;  and 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  the  bill  was  re-referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Our  direct 
jurisdictional  concern  involved  provi- 
sions which  would  have  earmarked  cer- 
tain Federal  tax  collections  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations and  their  operation.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
deleted  these  tax  f eatmes.  Their  deletion 
largely  eliminated  tlie  direct  jurisdic- 
tional problems  we  had  with  the  bill. 

Nonetheless,  the  bill  as  reported  still 
includes  provisions  which  affect  the  leg- 
islative responsibilities  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Although  they  seem  to  be  ap- 
parently relatively  unimportant  in  re- 
lation to  the  principal  purposes  of  the 
bill,  these  features  are  significant  enough 
that  I  should  express  them  for  the  rec- 
ord. 
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First,  the  bill  appears  to  impress  upon 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs, 
which  are  within  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee jurisdiction,  standards  of  health- 
care which  may  dilute  the  quality  of 
care  we  have  meticulously  worked  out 
over  the  years  and  insisted  upon  in  the 
health-care  programs  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Second,  the  blU  seems  to  create  a  pro- 
gram of  care  through  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  for  poor  people 
whose  health  needs  today  presumably 
are  provided  for  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. But  it  offers  no  rules  for  coordinat- 
ing with  medicaid,  a  program  under  Fi- 
nance Committee  jurisdiction. 

And  third,  the  bill  places  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  position  of  guaran- 
teeing the  principal  and  interest  on  tax- 
exempt  State  and  local  bonds  wliich  may 
be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
health  maintenance  organizations.  The 
Treasury  Department  has  voiced  strong 
opposition  to  this  feature — which  again, 
involves  a  matter  within  the  Finance 
Committee's  jurisdiction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum outlining  these  concerns,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
(General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment describing  the  Treasury  objections 
to  the  bill,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
piinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  3327 — Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Development  Act 
backghound 

On  March  13.  1973.  Senator  Kennedy's 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  bill.  S. 
3327.  was  referred  to  the  Labor  Committee 
under  a  unanimous  consent  agreement  pro- 
viding that  the  bill  was  to  be  referred  to 
Finance  when  reported.  If  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee so  desired.  On  May  19.  1072.  the 
Finance  Committee  agreed  that  they  would 
like  to  review  S.  3327_  and  a  letter  to  that 
effect  was  sent  to  the' Chairman  of  the  t>a- 
bor  Ck>mmittee.  The  bill  was  reported  out  on 
July  21.  1972,  and  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee. 

description  of  bill 

S.  3327  deals  primarily  with  establishing  a 
massive  program  of  grants  and  loans  for  the 
planning,  development  and  initial  op>eratiou 
of  Health  Maintenance  Organizations.  A  sep- 
arate title  of  the  bill  establishes  an  in- 
dependent Quality  Health  Care  Conunlssion. 
responsible  for  setting  Federal  standards  and 
norms  for  health  care.  Other  titles  of  the  bill 
deal  with  medical  malpractice  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Institute  of  Health 
Care  Delivery. 

MATTERS   OP   PARTICDL.*R   CONCERN    TO    THE 
ITNANCB    COMMITTEE 

1.  With  respect  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
the  Committee  has  spent  years  developing  de- 
tailed legislation  relating  to  the  quality  of 
health  care — including  peer  review — and 
standards  for  health  facilities.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's Independent  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  would  establish  standards  and 
norms  the  effect  of  which  could  be  to  over- 
ride all  other  Federal  quality  of  care  and  re- 
view requirements,  including  those  estab- 
lished or  proposed  imder  the  Soci.al  Security 
health  care  programs. 

2.  The  bill  also  authorizes  $700  million 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education^ 
and  Welfare  can  use  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
HMO  premium  charges  for  people  who  be 
determines  are  unable  to  pay  such  costs.  In 
efTect,   the   Secretary    would    be    purchasing 
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health  Insurance  for  the  poor  (as  he  defines 
"poor ")  in  HMO's  through  this  mechanism, 
with  unknown  implications  for  the  Medicaid 
program. 

3.  The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  amend- 
ing the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  de- 
fine as  an  "unfair  labor  practice"  an  em- 
ployers refusal  to  offer  his  employees,  in 
any  collective  bargaining  over  health  insiu-- 
auce.  the  option  of  choosing  an  HMO.  In  ef- 
fect, employers  who  provide  health  benefits 
are  required  to  offer  an  HMO  option  where 
an  HMO  exists  In  an  area.  This  could  af- 
fect the  future  course  of  national  health 
Insurance,  a  matter  within  this  Committee's 
jurisdiction. 

4.  The  biU  includes  a  mechanism  for  Fed- 
eral guarantees  of  both  principal  and  interest 
of  loans  to  HMO's  by  non-Federal  lenders. 
Including  State  and  local  governments  whose 
bonds  produce  tax-free  interest.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  has  advised  the  Committee 
that  U  Is  strongly  opposed  to  this  feature. 

The  Department's  opjxwltion  to  Federal 
guarantees  of  tax-exempt  obligation  Is  based 
on  four  fundamental  problems  raised  by  such 
guarantees:  (1)  the  guarantee  of  tax-ex- 
empts Is  an  Inefficient  subsidy  since  the  Fed- 
eral tax  revenue  loss  exceeds  the  Interest 
savings  of  the  borrower  from  tax-exempt  in- 
terest, (2)  the  guarantee  of  tax-exempts  dis- 
proportionately benefits  Investors  In  high 
Federal  Income  tax  brackets,  (3)  such  guar- 
anteed obligations  heighten  the  competition 
for  the  limited  amount  of  such  funds  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  borrowers  from  high 
tax  bracket  Investors  and  raise  the  cost  of 
financing  other  local  projects  for  which  di- 
rect Federal  credit  aid  Is  not  provided,  and 
(4)  such  guarantees  conflict  with  Federal 
debt  management  policy  by  creating  a  class 
of  securities  (tax  exempt)  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Itself  is  prohibited  from 
issuing  by  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941. 

The  General  Counsel 

of  the  tieasurt. 
Washington,  DXH.,  July  26, 1972. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
l/JS.  SuTiate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  this  Depart- 
ment on  S.  3327,  the  "Health  Maintenance 
Organization  and  Besotirces  Development 
Act  of  1972." 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  title  XI  to  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act.  New  section  1141, 
as  proposed  to  be  added  by  S.  3327,  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  to  non-Federal  lenders 
making  loans  to  private  health  maintenance 
organizations  (HMO's)  and  to  health  service 
organisations  (HSO's)  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  cost  of  construction  projects  for 
ambulatory  care  faculties  and  transportation 
services  for  the  provision  of  health  services 
to  their  enrollees;  to  meet  tlielr  initial  de- 
velopment costs;  or  to  pay  for  a  portion  of 
their  initial  operating  costs  in  excess  of  gross 
revenues.  This  section  wotUd  also  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  guarantee  loans  to  assist 
university  health  cejiters  in  the  development 
of  area  health  education  and  service  centers, 
and  to  provide  working  capital  for  the  opera- 
tion  of  such  centers  as  well  as  to  subsidize 
the  difference  between  income  and  operating 
expenditttres. 

Under  existing  law.  the  Intere.^t  income 
from  most  obligations  issued  by  State  and 
local  public  bodies  is  exempt  from  Feder.^1 
income  taxation.  Since  the  bill  would  not  al- 
ter the  tax  status  of  the  proposed  guaranteed 
obligations,  the  guarantee  authority  would 
restilt  in  Federal  guarantees  of  tax-exempt 
obligations.  The  Treastiry  is  strongly  opposed 
to  Federal  guarantees  of  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions. 

Tl»c    Department's   oppo.'itlon   to   Federal 


guarantees  of  tax-exempt  obligations  is  based 
on  four  fundamental  problems  raised  by  such 
guarantees:  (1)  the  guarantee  of  tax- 
exempts  Is  an  Inefficient  subsidy  since  the 
Federal  tax  revenue  loss  exceeds  the  Interest 
savings  of  the  borrower  from  tax-exempt  In- 
terest, (2)  the  guarantee  of  tax-exempts  dis- 
proportionately benefits  investors  In  high 
Federal  income  tax  brackets,  (3)  sttch  gttar- 
anteed  obligations  heighten  the  competition 
for  the  limited  amount  of  such  funds  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  borrowers  from  high 
tax  bracket  Uivestors  and  raise  the  cost  ol 
financing  other  local  projects  for  which  di- 
rect Federal  credit  aid  is  not  provided,  and 
(4)  sxtch  guarantees  conflict  with  Federal 
debt  management  policy  by  creating  a  cla.ss 
of  securities  (tax-exempt)  which  the  Federal 
Government  Itself  Is  prohibited  from  Issuing 
by  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941. 

New  section  1106  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
make  loans  to  any  public  or  pr'vate  non- 
profit HMO  to  assist  It  In  meeting  the  cost 
of  construction  of  facilities  for  ambtilatory 
care  and  transportaticwi  services  to  Its  en- 
rollees. New  section  1125  would  authorize 
such  loans  to  any  H30.  Sections  1107  and 
1126  would  authorize  loans  to  such  orga- 
nizations for  a  portion  of  their  initial  oper- 
ating costs  in  excess  of  gross  revenues.  Such 
loans  would  bear  interest  at  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  prevailing  with  respect  to  loans 
which  are  guaranteed  under  the  bill.  The 
meaning  of  this  Interest  rate  language  is 
not  clear. 

There  wotild  be  no  requirement  under  the 
Federal  credit  assistance  programs  proposed 
In  new  sections  1106,  1107,  1125,  1126.  and 
1141,  that  the  borrower  demonstrate  that 
credit  Is  not  otherwise  available  under  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions.  Such  a  re- 
quirement Is  necessary  to  preclude  unneces- 
sary dependence  on  Federal  credit  and  Fed- 
eral competition  with  and  duplication  of  the 
activities  of  private  lenders. 

Proposed  sections  1106,  1107,  1125.  1126, 
1141,  1143,  and  1226  would  create  revolving 
funds  for  programs  created  under  the  bill 
and  would  authorize  moneys  to  be  appro- 
priated to  such  funds.  There  would  be  no 
requirement  for  the  payment  of  Interest  on 
Federal  capital  supplied  to  such  funds. 

A  fundamental  ptupose  of  establishing  a 
revolving  fund  Is  to  provide  for  the  sys- 
tematic disclosure  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenditures  thus  facili- 
tating decisions  regarding  the  fees  to  be 
charged  under  the  program  and  the  aUoca- 
tlon  of  budget  resources.  To  the  extent  that 
aU  costs.  Including  interest  on  Federal  capi- 
tal whether  obtained  from  appropriations 
or  borrowing  from  the  Treasury,  are  not  ac- 
counted for,  this  fundamental  purpose  will 
not  lie  achieved. 

Section  1220  as  proposed  to  be  added  by 
S.  3327  would  establish  a  Federal  Medical 
Malpractice  Insurance  Program  to  make  In- 
surance available  to  providers  of  health  care 
to  c^ver  liability  lor  medical  malpractice 
arbitration  awards.  Such  Insurance  would 
be  available  at  rates  adequate,  on  the  basis 
of  accepted  actuarial  principles,  to  provide 
reserves  for  anticipated  losses,  or.  if  less 
than  such  amount,  rates  consistent  with  the 
objective  of  making  medical  malpractice  in- 
siuttnce  available  at  reasoiutble  rates  to  eu- 
courace  prospective  insureds  to  purchase 
such  insurance.  The  need  for  such  subsidized 
premiums  is  not  clear. 

Tlie  financial  provisions  of  this  section  are 
deficieiit  in  several  important  respects.  There 
would  be  no  requirement  that  the  applicant 
demonstrate  that  Insurance  Is  not  otherwise 
available  on  reasonable  terms.  There  would 
be  no  limit  on  the  maximum  amotmt  of 
claims  which  could  be  paid  under  any  one 
policy,  no  deductible  reqtilrement  to  mini- 
mize payment  of  nuisance  claims,  and  no 
limit  on  the  aggregate  Federal  liability  under 
the  proposal.  Consideration  of  a  Federal  mal- 
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practice  Insurance  program  should  be  de- 
ferred until  completion  of  the  comprehen- 
sive study  by  the  Commission  on  Medical 
Malpractice. 

Section  1143  as  proposed  to  be  added  by  the 
bill  would  establish  In  the  Treasury  a  Health 
Maintenance  Fund  which  would  be  available 
for  making  grants  to  HMO's  or  HSOs  serving 
persons  who  cannot  afford  the  premiums 
charged  by  such  organizations.  The  fund 
would  be  credited  with  5  percent  of  the 
taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  under  chapter 
51  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  wines,  and 
beer)  and  under  chapter  52  (relating  to  taxes 
on  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  cigarette 
papers  and  tubes) . 

As  a  general  principle  of  effective  budgetary 
management,  budget  receipts  should  not  be 
earmarlced  for  particular  purposes  but  should 
be  available  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  appropriation  by  the  Congress  for 
programs  that  have  the  highest  current  pri- 
ority. Legislative  enactments  setting  aside 
certain  budgetary  receipts  for  particular  ex- 
penditure purposes  Introduce  undesirable 
rigidities  into  the  budget  process  and  thus 
limit  the  flexibility  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  in  determining  priorities  on  the 
basis  of  their  evaluation  of  current  needs. 
This  could  promote  unnece.ssary  and  ineffi- 
cient public  spending.  Particularly  In  view 
of  the  rapidly  changing  nature  of  domestic 
and  national  security  needs,  it  is  essential 
that  decisionmakers  have  maximum  flexibil- 
ity In  the  allocation  of  scarce  budgetary  re- 
sources. Tlie  proposed  earmarking  could  re- 
sult in  substantial  and  unintended  variatloiis 
in  the  amounts  provided  the  designated  pvxr- 
pose,  since  these  amounts  would  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  happenstance  of 
uurelat«d  revenue  changes  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  program  needs  and  sound  budgetary 
planning. 

The  Administration  has  propoo^ed  legisla- 
tion to  provide  assistance  to  health  mainte- 
nance organizations.  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
the  Department  recommends  favorable  ac- 
tion on  the  Administration's  proposals  In 
lieu  of  action  on  S.  3327. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Sa.mi'ei.  R.  PimcE.  Jr., 

General  Counsel. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  discussed  S.  3327  in 
executive  session  today  and  directed  me 
to  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  bill 
vhich  I  have  described  be  eliminated: 
and  if  that  were  done,  any  jurisdic- 
tional questions  we  may  have  would  be 
resolved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letter  to  Senator  Williams,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

vs.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC,  August  1,  1072. 
Hon.  Hajwison  A.  Williams,  Jr 
Chairman,  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, VS.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

DCAX  Ms.  CHAiRiiAN:  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate your  cooperation  in  having  8.  3327, 
the  Health  Maintenance  Organization  De- 
velopment Act,  referred  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  pursuant  to  the  request  in  my 
letter  to  you  dated  May   19,  1972. 


While  the  specific  provision  In  S.  3327. 
as  introduced,  which  would  have  amended 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Is  not  included 
In  the  bin  as  reported  out  by  your  Commit- 
tee, Title  VI  of  the  bill,  establishing  a  "Com- 
mission on  Quality  Health  Care  Assurance," 
does  cause  some  concern  to  this  Committee. 
As  you  know,  the  area  of  standards  and 
norms  of  health  care  today  Is  one  of  con- 
siderable uncertainty.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee, along  with  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  has  worked  for  years  to  develop  means 
of  removing  much  of  that  uncertainty  with 
respeit  to  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams. H.  R.  1  contains  many  detailed 
changes  In  Medicare  and  Medicaid  designed 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  care  provided 
under  those  programs  through  establishment 
of  precise  standards  and  specific  utilization 
and  quality  review  mechanisms.  It  is  not 
clear  from  S.  3327  as  to  whether  any  norms 
of  care  authorized  by  Title  VI  would  over- 
ride Medicare  and  Medicaid  requirements. 
We  would  prefer  that  these  ambiguous 
provisions  dealing  with  the  development  of 
standards  and  norms  be  deleted  because  they 
would  duplicate  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
standards  which  today  encompass  virtually 
all  health  care  Institutions  and  organiza- 
tions— including  participating  health  main- 
tenance organizations. 

Further,  we  are  concerned  over  the  am- 
biguity and  potential  Impact  of  the  provision 
to  subsidize  HMO  premiums  for  persons 
whom  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  defines  as  "poor".  Presumably 
this  would  Include  many  persons  presently 
eligible  for  health  care  under  the  Medicaid 
and  Medicare  programs.  This  could  have  the 
effect  or  creating  significant  Inequities 
among  the  millions  of  poor  people  now  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid  and  Medicare  benefits  under 
the  .Social  Security  Act. 

In  addition,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
advl.sed  the  Committee  of  Its  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vide for  Federal  guarantees  of  principal  and 
interest  on  loons  to  HMO's  by  non-Federal 
lenders.  The  Treasury  reports  that : 

"The  Department's  opposition  to  Federal 
guarantees  of  tax-exempt  obligations  Is  based 
on  four  fundamental  problems  raised  by  such 
guarantees:  (1)  the  guarantee  of  tax-ex- 
empts Is  an  Inefficient  .subsidy  since  the  Fed- 
eral tax  revenue  loes  exceeds  the  Interest 
savings  of  the  borrower  from  tax-exempt 
Interest,  (2)  the  guarantee  of  tax-exempts 
disproportionately  benefits  Investors  in  high 
Federal  income  tax  brackets,  (3)  such  giiar- 
anteed  obligations  heighten  the  competition 
for  the  limited  amount  of  such  funds  avail- 
able to  State  and  local  borrowers  from  high 
tax  bracket  investors  and  raise  the  cost  of 
financing  other  local  projects  for  which  di- 
rect Federal  credit  aid  is  not  provided,  and 
(4)  .such  guarantees  conflict  with  Federal 
debt  management  policy  by  creating  a  cla.ss 
of  .securities  (tax-exempt)  which  the  Federal 
Government  itself  is  prohibited  from  Issuing 
by  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Ctimmlttce  on 
Finance,  your  bill  would  be  improved  If  this 
guarantee  feature  were  eliminated. 

Wltli  these  matters  taken  care  of,  any 
jurisdictional  questions  we  may  have  would 
be  resolved. 

The  Committee  has  authorized  us  to  move 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill,  and 
we  plan  to  do  so  this  afternoon. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

RvshFi.L  B.  Long, 

Chairman. 
Wai.i-ace  p.  BKNNrrx. 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 
With  these  matters  taken  care  of,  I  believe 
any   Jurisdictional   questions   we   may   have 
would  be  resolved. 

The  Committee  has  authorized  me  to  move 
that   we  be  discharged   from   further  con- 


sideration of  the  bill,  and  I  plan  to  do  so 
this  afternoon. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
will  agree  to  modify  S.  3327  along  the 
lines  suggested.  Other  than  that,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  is  not  insisting  on 
jurisdiction  over  the  bill.  Accordingly, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  S.  3327. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

EXECXJTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  repoi-ts  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy: 

Dixy  Lee  Ray,  of  Washington,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Marshall  A.  Nelll,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Washington. 


TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OP  1972— 
CHANGE  OP  REFERENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  3366,  a  bill 
to  allow  States  and  localities  more  flexi- 
bility in  funding  ground  transportation 
improvement  in  order  to  better  meet  the 
needs  of  interstate  commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

I  have  mentioned  this  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  which  the 
bill  was  originally  referred,  because  other 
bills  related  to  it  are  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

If  there  are  any  provisions  relating  to 
highway  tnist  funds  that  require  further 
coiLsideration  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  bill  can  then  be  rereferred  to  that 
committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  3864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleanor  R. 
I.sip.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 

S.  3865.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unlimited  in- 
surance for  deposits  of  public  funds  In  In- 
sured banks  and  other  Institutions.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housmg  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3866.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of  all 
functions  and  administrative  authority  now 
vested  In  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission   under   the   Public   Utility   Holding 
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Company  Act  of  1935.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S  3867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  a  Public  Health 
and  National  Health  Service  Corps  Schola*- 
shlp  Training  Program.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  DOLE    (for   himself  and   Mr. 
Peasson  ) : 

S.  3868.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  certain 
Judgments  in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  and  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COOK: 

S.  3869.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civil  and 
criminal  actions  to  prevent  or  restrain  physi- 
cal ot  economic  Intimidation  of  Individuals 
engaged  in  voting  or  activities  related  to  vot- 
ing. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (by  request): 

S.  3870.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  ownership  of 
certain  chiurch  property  located  In  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Afitalrs. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  3865.  A  bill  to  provide  for  unlimited 
insurance  for  deposits  oi  public  fimds  in 
insured  banks  and  other  Institutions. 
Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
full  deposit  insurance  for  public  imits 
when  they  place  theh-  funds  in  insured 
savings  and  loan  associations  or  in 
banks.  I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  1968 
and  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Housing  Bill  that  year.  During  the  floor 
discussion  of  my  amendment,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
recognized  the  problem  and  offered  to 
work  out  a  solution.  However,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention,  and  I  am  sure 
tliat  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  agree,  that  the  problem  cannot  be 
solved  administratively. 

Basically,  this  bill  provides  for  100 
percent  insurance  for  public  funds 
placed  on  deposit  in  savings  and  loans 
and  banks.  In  my  State  of  Washington. 
and  in  many  other  States,  public  oflaclals 
cannot  place  public  funds  in  insured  in- 
stitutions beyond  the  amoimt  of  equal 
iusuiance,  which  is  currently  limited  to 
$20,000.  We  all  recognized  tlie  need  for 
increasing  the  fimds  available  for  home 
financing.  This  bill  would  ijermit  public 
officials  having  considerable  amounts  of 
public  funds  under  their  discretion,  to 
place  these  fimds  in  savings  and  loan 
associations  or  in  banks  and  be  fully 
protected  by  insui-ance  either  from  the 
FSLIC  or  the  FDIC. 

These  public  funds  belong  to  tlie 
thousands  of  citizens  in  the  given  juris- 
diction so  that  even  large  sum.<;,  if  multi- 
plied by  the  $20,000  per  account  insur- 
ance of  each  individual,  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  basic  philosophy  of  a  $20,000 
per  person  limit  on  the  insurance. 

Since  I  originally  introduced  my  bill, 
there  have  been  sevei-al  other  bills  up  to 
and  including  this  year  that  would  ac- 
complish the  same  purpo.^e.  I  am  in- 


formed that  a  House  Subcommittee  has 
favorably  reported  a  bill  (HJl.  15656) 
which  contains  a  section  that  is  identical 
to  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  In  the 
next  few  weeks  the  Senate  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
will  be  holding  hearings  on  banking  leg- 
islation. I  would  hope  that  tliis  commit- 
tee will  consider  my  bill  at  that  time. 

This  bill  would  definitely  provide  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  additional  funds  for 
home  financing.  It  would  further  protect 
public  funds  from  any  possible  losses 
such  as  those  which  have  occun-ed  in 
recent  yeai's  in  several  States.  In  sum- 
mary, this  bill  is  in  the  public  interest, 
will  aid  housing,  and  will  fully  protect 
the  fimds  of  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
goveraments  which  are  deposited  in 
these  institutions. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3866.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of 
all  fimctions  and  administrative  author- 
ity now  vested  in  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  under  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  a  bill  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal  and  explanation  of  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and   explanation   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Securitixs  and  Exchange 

commissiok. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  19.  1972. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  Speake*  of  thb  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  those 
regulatory  functions  over  public  utility  hold- 
ing companies  which  are  now  exercised  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  tin- 
der the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935  1 15  U.S.C.  79a  et  seq.] . 

While  the  proposed  legislation  would 
transfer  the  .special  regulatory  functions  of 
this  Commission  under  tlie  Public  UtUity 
Holding  Company  Act,  It  would  retain  In  the 
Commission,  with  respect  to  such  public 
utUlty  holding  companies,  the  type  of  re- 
sponsibility which  it  now  exercises  with  re- 
spect to  publicly  owned  corporations  gen- 
erally, e.g.,  proxy  solicitations,  insider  trading 
restrictions,  and  reports  to  Investors.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  tills  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
to  amend  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  in  various  ways,  due  to  the  exist- 
ence of  special  provisions  therein  on  these 
subjec's  wiiich  diiplicate  provisions  of  the 
Securities  Excliange  Act  of  1934  a.s  amended 
iu  1964  115  U.S.C.  78a  et  seq. I.  These  pro- 
posed amendments  are  described  in  the  Ex- 
planatory Stale  ot  the  Draft  Bill  which  is 
iitiached. 

Ixi  connection  wlih  thi>  proposi-d  legi->!;i- 
tlon.  attention  Ls  cnlled  to  tlie  existence  of 
cert«li\  provisions  In  the  Intern!il  Revenue 
Code  relating  to  the  tax  Impact  on  changes 
in  corporate  structures  required  by  this  Com- 
mission purbuant  to  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Conipaiiy  Act.  If  the  proposed  bUl  Is  en- 
acted, technical  modlflcatlons  of  thoi^e  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will  be 
required.  However,  such  modifications  have 
not  been  Incltided  In  the  proposed  hill,  since 
the  Ci'n\ii»!.>-lon  does  not  believe  it  to  i^e  ap- 


propriate for  it  to  undertake  the  drafting  of 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Nevertlieless,  this  matter  will  have  to  be 
taken  Into  account  In  the  consideration  of 
the  proposed  legislatioii. 

There  are  two  primary  reasons  for  the  pro- 
posed transfer  of  functions.  First,  the  prin- 
cipal mission  entrusted  to  the  Comini.-tsion 
by  the  Congress  through  enactment  oi  the 
Public  UtUity  Holding  Company  Act  v.as 
largely  accomplished  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  Act's  history.  This  was  to  elimi- 
nate or  reorganize  the  complex,  uuwieldly 
and  unsound  utility  holding  companies' 
structures  which  had  been  built  up  duriiig 
the  1920's  and  wiiich  Congress  determhied 
to  be  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  The 
Committee  on  Independent  Itegulatory  Coin- 
missions  of  the  first  (1949)  Hoover  Commis- 
sion suggested  that  the  Conunission's  func- 
tions under  the  Act  should  probably  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Power  Commlsiioa 
ouce  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion had  accomplished  the  primary  mission 
of  the  Act.  This  primary  mission  was  sub- 
stantially accomplished  by  the  middle  1950'5. 
Thereafter,  the  Commissions  functions  un- 
der the  Act  were,  for  a  considerable  period, 
largely  with  seciuities  Issuances  and  minor 
acquisitions  by  those  companies  which  con- 
tinued as  registered  holding  companies.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission and  of  Its  staS  was  therefore  largely 
focused  on  other  areas  of  the  Commission's 
responsibilities,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  securities  markets  in  general 
and  of  the  Investment  company  industry  iu 
particular  during  the  postwar  period.  More 
recently,  the  Report  on  Selected  Independent 
Regulatory  Agencies  by  The  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Executive  Reorganization 
(the  "Ash  Coimcil  Report")  dated  January 
1971  also  states  that  the  Commission  has 
achieved  Its  primary  goal  imder  the  Act  to 
protect  the  investor  In  subordinate  public 
utUitles  from  excesses  of  holding  companies, 
and  the  regulatory  functions  luider  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Power  Agency. 

Second,  as  the  Commission  h.is  pomted  out 
in  testimony  before  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  Coitgress,  there  has  recently  been 
a  considerable  revival  of  acttviiy  and  inter- 
est in  the  public  utiUty  holding  company 
area,  and  this  appears  likely  to  increase.  The 
nature  and  motivation  of  this  development 
is,  however,  quite  different  from  that  which 
existed  in  the  1920's.  Then,  holding  company 
empires  were  built  up  primarily  as  promo- 
tional ventures  accomplished  by  the  manip- 
ulation of  corporate  strucmres  for  the  profit 
of  those  who  engaged  In  these  activities.  Tht 
current  interest  is  more  a  response  to  tech- 
nological de*-elopmenis  in  the  utility  Indxis- 
try.  such  as  the  Increasing  Importance  of 
atomic  energy  In  the  generation  of  electricity, 
and  the  economies  available  through  the  u--c 
of  very  large  electric  generating  plants  which 
have  become  feasible,  particxilarly  when  ac- 
companied by  transmission  facilities  capable 
of  transmitting  large  amoxir.ts  of  pow-er  over 
long  distances.  The  holding  company  device 
is  viewed  bv  some  as  one  mear.s  of  facilitat- 
ing the  best  \ise  of  those  technological  ad- 
vBJices 

The  resr.'.latory  problems  ar.tl  opport'.inltles 
which  are  presented  by  these  developments 
are  therefore  quite  dltTerent  from  rhcise 
\^hiih  existed  in  the  lP30's.  While  the.se  prob- 
lems li>.cUide  corpora'e  strucfire  and  finan- 
cial aspeot.s,  tlioy  arc  n'.ore  a  mat'er  o:  ii:- 
dustry  technology.  This  Commission  in  re- 
cent years  hns  h«d  a  rather  limited  exposure 
lo  these  types  o:  problems,  while  ihe  Peder;.! 
Power  Commission  h:vs,  of  co;in.e.  been  deepU 
involved  in  such  mnf.ers  for  many  vears  anil 
has  been  coticernliij;  Iti-elf  recently  wi:h  iXxe 
impact  of  the  new  technolojo'  For  eximiple. 
Section  30  of  the  Ptibllc  Utility  Hiding  Com- 
pany Act  calls  esse'.'.tlally  for  ccoTtomlr  stuc!- 
les    of    <leveK•l•>;'.^^••.l'^    iv.    t'.ie    p'.-l';;.'    i";1i" 
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field  and  the  making  of  recommendations  as 
to  the  type  and  size  of  geographically  and 
economically  integrated  public  utility  sys- 
tems which  can  best  serve  the  p\»blic  interest. 
The  Commission  has  never  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  mount  such  a  study,  since  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Act,  it  had  more  important 
tasks  and  thereafter  It  did  not  have  the 
available  resoxirces.  The  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, on  the  other  hand,  has  for  some 
time  been  making  studies  relating  to  inter- 
connections and  coordination  of  electric  fa- 
cilities and  national  power  requirements. 

Consequently,  it  appears  that  this  would 
be  an  appropriate  time  to  centralize  in  one 
agency  Federal  responsibilities  for  public- 
utility  regulation,  and  that  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  is  the  appropriate  agency  for 
this  purpose.  Such  centralization  should  pro- 
duce greater  efficiency,  economy  and  co- 
ordination of  regulatory  policy.  As  pointed 
out  above,  the  speci«a  conditions  which  led 
Congress  to  vest  administration  of  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act  in  this  Com- 
mission rather  than  in  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  i.e.,  the  fact  that  the  problems 
In  the  public-utility  holding  company  area 
were  largely  corporate  and  financial  rather 
than  economic  and  technical,  have  been 
very  substantially  modified  by  the  events  of 
the  past  thirty  years. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  transfer  of  the 
Holding  Company  Act  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  will  give  that  Commission  a 
greater  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  area 
of  corporate  finance  and  perhaps  also  inves- 
tor protection  than  it  has  heretofore  had. 
This  Commission  Is  confident,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  or  can  de- 
velop the  capacity  to  a.ssxime  those  respon- 
sibilities, particularly  If  its  efforts  are  ade- 
quately funded,  and  that  the  transfer  should, 
as  mentioned  above,  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  program  of  the  Administration. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

William  J.  Casey. 

Chairman. 

Explanatory     STAixMrNT     of     Draft     Bill 
Transferring   Functio.ns   of   the   Public 
Utilitt  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to 
THE  Federal  Power  Commission 
Under  the  draft  Bill,  the  first  4  sections 
are    self-explanatory    and   merely    relate    to 
the  transfer  of   the   Public  UtUity  Holding 
Company  Act  functions  to  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission  (FPC). 

Section  5  of  the  draft  Bill  substitutes  the 
words  "Federal  Power  Commiseion"  for  "Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission"  in  Sec- 
tion 2(a)(6)  of  the  Holding  Company  Act. 
As  a  consequence,  any  reference  in  that  Act 
to  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Section  6  of  the  draft  Bill  deletes  Section 
12(e)  of  the  Holding  Company  Act.  Section 
12(e)  relates  to  proxy  statements.  By  its 
deletion  the  FPC  will  have  no  Jurisdiction 
in  this  area.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (the  SEC)  will  have  such  Juris- 
diction as  is  contained  In  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act.  Since  many  of  the  registered 
holding  companies  have  their  securities 
listed  on  a  national  securities  exchange,  and 
since  tlie  other  companies  are  within  the 
standards  of  Section  12(g)  of  that  Act,  the 
SEC  will  have  sole,  and  the  same  type  of. 
Jurisdiction  as  to  proxy  statements  as  it  now 
has  under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

Section  7  of  the  draft  Bill  amends  Section 
16(e)  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  by  adding  the  Indicated  proviso. 
This  proviso  has  the  effect  of  requiring  per- 
sons subject  to  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding 
Company  Act  to  comply  with  any  require- 


ment under  any  Act  administered  by  the 
SEC  with  respect  to  accounting  procedures. 
Section  8  of  the  draft  BUI  is  a  technical 
amendment  necessitated  by  the  amendment 
of  Section  17  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  discussed  below. 

Section  9  of  the  draft  Bill  deletes  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  17  of  the  Pub- 
lic Utility  Holding  Company  Act.  Those  sub- 
sections relate  to  the  "6-month  Insider  trad- 
ing" provision.  By  the  deletion  of  those  sub- 
sections, the  FPC  will  have  no  Jurisdiction 
in  this  area.  The  SEC  will  have  sole  Juris- 
diction In  this  area  by  reason  of  Sections 
16(a)  and  16(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act.  Those  provisions  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  are  brosid  enough  to  cover  the 
same  classes  of  persons  as  are  now  encom- 
passed within  Sections  17(a)  and  17(b)  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

Section  10  of  the  draft  Bill  does  two  things. 
First,  It  deletes  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion 20(d)  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act.  This  sentence  authorizes  the  SEC 
to  permit  any  information  required  to  be 
filed  under  the  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  or  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  be  incor- 
porated by  reference  in  any  filing  required 
to  be  submitted  under  any  of  the  other  two 
Acts.  Secondly,  Section  10  of  the  draft  Bill 
adds  a  new  subsection,  (e),  to  Section  20  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 
This  new  subsection  authorizes  the  SEC  to 
permit  companies  subject  to  the  Public  UtU- 
lty Holding  Company  Act  to  file  with  the 
SEC,  In  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Securities  Act,  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  or  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  dup- 
licate copies  of  tlie  information  filed  with  the 
FPC. 

Section  11  of  the  draft  Bill  amends  .Section 
21  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Holding  Company 
Act.  It  is  a  technical  amendment  which 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
SEC  tinder  the  other  statutes  administered 
by  It  will  not  be  affected  by  the  transfer  of 
the  administration  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  to  the  FPC. 

Section  12  of  the  draft  BUI  repeals  the  last 
sentence  of  Section  30  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act,  which  is  obsolete. 
It  directs  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  make  a  study  of  the  functions 
and  activities  of  investment  trusts  and  in- 
vestment companies  and  to  report  the  results 
and  Its  recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
or  before  January  4,  1937.  Such  a  report  was 
filed  and  it  served  as  a  basis  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bUl  which  became  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940. 

Section  13  of  the  draft  Bill  amends  Sec- 
tion 318  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "Securities  and  Exchange" 
from  that  section.  As  a  consequence,  so  far 
as  there  may  be  any  inconsistency  between 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  and  the  Federal  Power  Act,  th« 
provisions  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  wUl  prevail. 

Section  14  of  the  draft  Bill  grants  the  SEC 
authorl^Ation  to  retain  Jurisdiction  of  any 
proceeding  that  may  be  pending  at  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act. 

Sections  15  and  16  are  self-explanatory.  m\A 
Section  17  provides  that  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act  is  90  d:\ys  after  its  enactment. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provicie  for  a  Pub- 
lic Health  and  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Scholarship  Training  Program. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  will 
improve  the  ability  of  the  Public  Health 


and  National  Health  Service  Corps  to 
recruit  young  men  and  women  who  are 
training  for  health  service  professions. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  providing  a 
scholarship  training  program  for  per- 
sons training  in  medical,  dental,  or  other 
health-related  professions. 

This  progi-am  would  provide  full  tui- 
tion for  all  health  related  academic 
training  as  well  as  a  stipend  including 
salary,  books,  supplies,  student  medical 
expenses,  and  other  necessary  educa- 
tional expenses.  In  return  for  this  schol- 
arship, the  individual  is  required  to  serve 
in  the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  PHS 
or  as  a  civilian  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  for  1  year  for  each 
year  of  academic  training  received.  An 
Incentive,  such  as  that  provided  in  my 
amendment,  is  needed  to  attract  young 
men  and  women  to  HEW  programs  which 
service  ai'eas  with  a  dire  need  for  health 
services. 

Since  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1949 
provided  that  service  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Corps  would  fulfill  the  draft  obli- 
gation, the  Corps  has  depended  almost 
exclusively  on  this  provision  for  recruit- 
ment. Approximately  99  percent  of  the 
physicians  and  dentists  being  recruited 
into  the  Corps  today  are  recniited 
through  the  use  of  this  draft  mechanism. 
With  this  dependence  on  the  draft  as  a 
reci-uitment  incentive,  the  volimtary  re- 
ci-uitment  nuichinery  of  the  Corps  has 
drastically  degenerated.  With  the  trend 
toward  the  abolishment  of  the  draft  to 
create  an  all  volimteer  army,  the  Corps  is 
in  serious  trouble.  One  of  the  findings  of 
the  1971  report  of  the  Secretary's  Com- 
mittee To  Study  the  PHS  Commissioned 
Corps  states  that — 

The  recruitment  and  retention  of  physi- 
cians and  dentists  wUl  constitute  the  critical 
problem  followhig  the  end  of  using  the  draft 
mechanism,  and  plans  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems must  be  developed. 

The  time  to  act  on  this  problem  is  now, 
before  it  becomes  too  critical  to  con-ect 
and  before  one  of  our  most  valued  gov- 
ernmental services  is  lost.  By  enacting 
this  scholarship  program  now  we  will  be- 
gin to  build  in  the  incentives  urgently 
needed  to  maintain  the  Corps  and  will 
work  toward  avoiding  a  last  minute  per- 
sonnel manpower  crisis  when  and  if  we 
abolish  the  draft. 

But  regardless  of  this  motivation,  I 
also  believe  this  Is  good  legislation  in  its 
own  right  for  today's  situation.  It  gives 
the  PHS  and  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  a  strong  scholarship  recruit- 
ment vehicle  such  as  the  military  has 
had  for  years.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  pro- 
grams which  provide  health  care  for 
some  of  our  country's  most  needy  areas 
through  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
National  Health  Service  Corps  are,  I  be- 
lieve, extremely  important  to  the  health 
system  of  our  Nation.  They  need  and 
deserve  a  recruitment  program  of  the 
highest  caliber  to  attract  our  citizens 
who  wish  to  enter  the  health  field, 
through  their  ranks,  so  these  Important 
health  delivery  programs  of  HEW  will  be 
adequately  staffed  and  well  operated. 

For  example,  there  are  132  counties  in 
the  United  States  which  have  no  physi- 
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cians  These  counties  comprise  approxi- 
mateiy  472,000  people.  The  national  aver- 
age ratio  of  doctors  to  individuals  is  166 
oer  100,000  but  in  my  own  State  of  Alaska 
Se  ratio  is  only  64  per  100,000.  Without 
the  assistance  of  the  Public  Health  and 
National  Health  Service  Corps  this  ratio 
would  be  even  more  alarmingly  low. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Corps  pro- 
vides a  necessary  service  to  areas  so  lack- 
ing in  health  care  and  that  we  must  do 
our  utmost  to  see  that  the  corps  survives. 

My  amendment  would  also  discourage 
Individuals  from  "buying  out"  of  their  ac- 
tive duty  service  obligation.  Should  an 
individual  decide  not  to  complete  the  re- 
quired active  duty  period,  the  scholar- 
ship would  automatically  be  converted 
into  a  loan  which  must  be  repaid  in  full 
with  maximum  legal  interest.  Thus,  if 
the  individual  carries  out  this  commit- 
ment he  or  she  will  be  doing  this  country 
a  great  service  by  helping  to  solve  the 
health  manpower  shortage  problem  by 
serving  in  Federal  programs  where  we 
urgently  need  more  health  personnel 
and,  if  not,  the  Ctovemment  will  not  lose 
a  cent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3867 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 218  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"public  health  and  national  health  serv- 
ice CORPS  scholarship  TRAiNnfO  program 
"Sec.  218.  (a)  The  purpose  of  the  Public 
Health  and  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  Training  Program  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  'such  program')  Is  to  obtain 
trained  physicians,  dentists,  nurses  and 
other  health  related  specialists  for  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Corps  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  acceptance  and 
continued  participation  In  such  program, 
each  applicant  must — 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be 
enrolled  as  a  full-time  student  In  an  ac- 
credited (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
educational  institution  in  the  United  States, 
or  its  territories  or  possessions; 

"(2)  pursue  an  approved  course  of  study, 
and  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  aca- 
demic standing,  leading  to  a  degree  in  medi- 
clr.e,  dentistry  or  other  health  related  spe- 
cialty, as  determined  by  th«j  Secretary; 

"(3)  be  eligible  for,  and  hold  an  appoint- 
ment as  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  Regu- 
lar or  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  or  be  selected  for  civUlan  service  in 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps;  and 

"(4)  agree  in  writing  to  serve  in  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice or  as  a  civUlan  member  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  following  completion 
of  training  as  provided  In  subsection  (f )  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  Each  participant  in  such  program 
will  be  authorized  a  stipend  for  each  ap- 
proved academic  year  of  training,  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  years.  In  an  amoimt  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  payable  in  monthly  Install- 
ments. The  stipend  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  basic  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  a  commissioned  officer  on  active 
duty  la  pay  grade  O-l  with  less  than  two 
years  of  service,  plus  tax  amount  to  cover 


the  reasonable  cost  Off  books,  suppUes,  equip- 
ment, student  medical  expenses,  and  other 
necessary  educational  expenses  which  are  not 
otherwise  paid  as  a  part  of  the  basic  tui- 
tion payment. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  an 
accredited  educational  institution  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  other  education  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  covered  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  for  persons  partici- 
pating in  such  program.  If  necessary,  persons 
participating  In  such  program  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  actual  cost  of  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  authorized  In 
this  subsection,  in  lieu  of  a  contract  wltb  the 
educational  institution. 

"(e)  A  person  participating  in  such  pro- 
gram shaU  be  obligated  to  serve  on  active 
duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  as  a  clvUlan  member  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  following 
completlMi  of  academic  training,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
which  wlU  not  be  less  than  one  year  of  serv- 
ice on  active  duty  for  each  academic  year  of 
training  received  under  such  program.  For 
persons  receiving  a  degree  from  a  school  of 
medlcUie,  the  commencement  of  a  period  of 
obligated  service  can  be  deferred  for  the  pe- 
riod of  time  required  to  complete  internship. 
For  persons  receiving  degrees  in  other  health 
professions  the  obligated  service  period  wUl 
commence  upon  completion  of  their  aca- 
demic training.  Periods  of  internship  or  resi- 
dency shall  not  be  creditable  in  satisfying 
an  active  duty  service  obligation  under  this 
section  except  that  if  such  residency  Is  served 
in  a  PHS  faculty  or  faculty  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  such  service  shaU  be 
counted  as  satisfying  the  active  duty  service 
obligation  under  this  section. 

"(f)  If,  for  any  reasons,  a  person  fails  to 
complete  an  active  duty  senice  obligation 
under  this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  for  the 
payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
tuition,  and  other  education  expenses,  and 
salary  expenses,  paid  under  this  section  plus 
Interest  at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing 
rate.  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  rules  and 
regiilatlons  with  regard  to  the  timing  of  the 
repayment  of  such  ll&blUty. 

"(g)  When  a  person  imdergolng  training 
In  such  program  is  academically  dismissed 
or  voluntarily  terminates  academic  training, 
he  shall  be  liable  for  repayment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  other  educational  expenses  paid 
from  Federal  funds,  plus  aU  salary  payment 
which  he  received  under  such  program. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shaU  by  regulations 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  Individual  is 
Impossible  or  would  Involve  extreme  hard- 
ship to  such  hidlvidual  and  if  enforcement 
of  such  obligation  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  persons  undergoing  academic  train- 
ing under  such  program  shall  not  be  counted 
against  any  emplojTnent  celling  affecting  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  of  Healtli,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  issue  regulations  govern- 
ing the  implementation  of  this  section. 

"  (k)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $11,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1976." 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pearson)  : 
S.  3868.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
certain  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Iowa 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Kansas  and 


Nebraska.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  7. 
1965,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
made  an  award  to  the  Iowa  Indian  Tribe 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  the  Iowa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  The  award  was  made 
as  payment  for  certain  land  which  was 
excluded  from  the  Iowa  Reservation  es- 
tablislied  in  southeast  Nebraska  and 
northeast  Kansas  by  an  1854  treaty  and 
as  additional  payment  for  other  land  sold 
imder  the  same  treaty. 

Funds  to  pay  this  award  were  appro- 
priated by  Congress  on  March  21,  1972. 
and  the  tribes  have  since  agreed  on  the 
division  of  the  funds.  I,  therefore,  intro- 
duce legislation  to  authorize  payment  of 
the  appropriated  sum  to  the  Iowa  Tribes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unreasonable  that 
a  just  claim  arising  from  a  formal  U.S. 
treaty  adopted  nearly  120  years  ago 
should  still  remain  unsatisfied.  It  would 
be  even  more  unjust  for  the  Senate  to 
delay  any  longer  the  satisfaction  of  tliis 
claim.  "Hie  Claims  Commission  has 
awarded  the  claim,  Congress  has  appro- 
priated the  money,  a  tribal  agreement  on 
distribution  of  the  fimds  has  been 
reached,  and  Congress  must  now  pass  the 
authorizing  legislation  to  enable  settle- 
ment of  this  claim.  I,  therefore,  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  act  promptly  in 
their  consideration  of  this  bill,  and  bring 
about  prompt  payment  of  this  120-year- 
old  obligation. 

The  Iowa  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  have  a  member- 
sliip  of  approximately  1.740  individuals. 
The  Iowa  Reservation  of  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Tribe  is  located  in  Brown 
Coimty,  Kans.,  and  in  Richardson 
County,  Nebr.  It  covers  approximately 
1,378  acres,  most  of  which  is  farmland. 
Approximately  83  percent  of  the  land  is 
used  by  Indians  and  the  remainder  by 
non-Indians  under  lease  arrangements. 

The  tribe  is  govarned  by  a  general 
council  composed  of  all  em*olled  mem- 
bers of  legal  age,  and  by  an  executive 
committee  which  has  broad  delegated 
powers  for  carrying  <hi  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  the  tribe. 

The  primary  fimctions  of  the  ti-ibal 
government  are  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  preparation  of  claims,  prosecution 
and  distribution  of  claims,  preparation 
of  membership  rolls,  and  supervision  of 
the  tribal  lands. 

The  tribal  government  has  proposed 
distribution  of  the  judgment  now  in 
question  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  cm- 
rently  enrolled  members,  in  accordance 
with  the  tribal  constitution.  They  liave 
voted  to  hold  payments  distributed  to 
minors  in  trust  for  them,  and  are  in  tlie 
process  of  establisliing  a  trust  fund  in 
a  local  bank  for  this  purpose.  Once  com- 
pleted, the  trust  proposal  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  SecreUi-y  of  the  Interior 
for  final  approval.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  tribe  and  per- 
mit retention  of  the  trust  funds  in  the 
local  Indian  commmiity. 

There  is  no  controversy  smroimding 
this  award.  The  Claims  CommLssion  has 
adjudged  it,  the  Iowa  tribal  govenunent 
has  agreed  on  the  distribution  scheme, 
and  Congress  has  appropriated  $633.- 
193.77  to  satisfy  claim  docket  No.  135.  I 
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am  hopeful  that  this  authorization  bill 
can  be  acted  upon  promptly  so  that  this 
obligation  owed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  may  finally 
be  met. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Dole,  In  support  of  the  bill  to  pi-ovide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  certain  judgments  in  favor  of  the 
Iowa  Tribes  of  Kauisas,  Nebraska,  and 
Oklahoma.  Specifically,  this  bill  will  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  a  judgment  ap- 
proved by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
on  May  7.  1965. 

I  believe  that  it  is  most  important  to 
emphasize  the  noncontroverslal  nature 
of  this  bill.  Following  the  award  by  the 
Claims  Commission,  $633,193.77  was  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  on  March  21, 
1972,  to  satisfy  the  claim.  In  addition, 
the  tribal  government  has  met  and 
agreed  on  the  distribution  scheme.  Their 
I>lan  is  both  equitable  and  prudent.  It 
proposes  a  distribution  on  a  per  capita 
basis  to  currently  enrolled  members,  in 
accordance  with  the  tribal  constltutiCHi. 
Pajrments  to  minors  are  to  be  paid  Into 
trust,  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particulai-ly  In- 
terested in  these  payments  since  a  large 
number  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  currently  live 
In  Brown  County.  Kans.  Their  contribu- 
tion to  our  State  has  been  long  recog- 
nized and  should  now  be  rewarded  with 
an  expeditious  handling  of  their  legis- 
lative claim. 

Given  the  foregobag  facts,  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  this  award, 
which  is  pajrment  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
obligation  incurred  in  1854,  should  now 
receive  satisfaction  trom  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 


By  Mr.  COOK 

S.  3869.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civil  and 
criminal  actions  to  prevent  or  restrain 
physical  or  economic  intimidation  of  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  voting  or  activities 
related  to  voting.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  .send- 
ing to  the  desk  for  appropriate  referral 
a  bill  which  will  provide  for  criminal  and 
civil  actions  to  prevent  or  restrain  physi- 
cal or  economic  intimidation  of  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  voting  or  activities 
related  to  voting. 

The  bill  will  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  acting  under  color  of  law  or 
otherwise  to  intentionally  intimidate  or 
Interfere  with  another  person's  civil  vot- 
ing right"!.  The  bill  will  also  make  it  lUi- 
lawful  to  employ  or  promote,  to  demote, 
to  evict,  to  refuse  to  sell  or  purchase 
goods  or  services,  or  to  apply  economic 
pressure  upon  another  person  in  order  to 
intimidate  that  person  in  voting  or  ac- 
tivities related  to  voting. 

Addressing  the  Young  Republic  in  the 
Federalist  No.  10,  a  distinguished 
patriot  and  statesman,  James  Madison, 
attempted  to  warn  the  Nation  of  the 
vulnerability  of  a  democracy  in  the  ab- 
sence of  competing  power  centers  and  in- 
terest groups  in  a  community.  He  was 
concerned  that  "men  of  factious  tempers, 
of  local  prejudices,  or  of  sinister  designs, 
may  be  intrigue,  by  corruption  or  by 


other  means,  first  obtain  the  suffrages, 
and  then  betray  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple." Mr.  Madison  recognized  the  es- 
sential nature  of  pluralism  in  preserving 
the  rights  of  men  and  enforcing  the  fim- 
damental  precepts  of  a  democracy  and 
sought  to  convince  the  citizens  of  its 
merits. 

Unfortunately  lu  the  absence  of 
pluralism,  circimistances  exist  that  the 
subjugation  of  the  many  by  the  few,  or 
of  the  weak  by  the  powerful,  or  of  the 
onfortimate  by  the  fortunate,  to  under- 
mine the  freedom  to  exercise  the  basic 
civil  rights.  Witness  to  these  events  can 
be  seen  in  what  Is  referred  to  as  the 
"company  town,"  a  situation  which  I 
would  si:iggest  be  defined  as  the  opera- 
tion of  one  large  corporate  concern  with- 
in a  locality  wherein  virtually  the  entire 
labor  force  owes  its  employment  and  even 
its  very  existence  to  the  operation  of  the 
particular  factory,  plant,  or  mill  within 
that  locality. 

Although  many  might  tend  to  think 
the  exodus  by  large  companies  to  cos- 
mopolitan centers  has  caused  the  "com- 
pany town"  to  be  an  anachronism  In 
1972.  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
examples  of  corporate  dominated  com- 
munities across  the  country.  Numerous 
are  the  instances  where  a  company's 
initiative  in  a  town  has  transformed 
a  once  imderprivileged.  depressed  com- 
mimity  Into  a  proeperous  region  of  low 
unemployment  and  relatively  high  per 
capita  income.  I  applaud  these  Samari- 
tan achievements  however  motivated, 
but  the  ties  that  bind  may  also  strangle, 
and  when  people  go  beyond  the  exercise 
of  permissible  authority  in  operating  a 
mill— corrections  are  vital. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  one 
commonality  dwarfing  all  others  can 
lead  to  abuses  of  mimicipal  power.  This 
may  and  has  directly  resulted  In  the 
dominance  by  a  corporate  enterprise  of 
all  or  virtually  all  aspects  of  community 
life,  including  the  exercise  of  funda- 
mental political  rights,  which  dominance 
is  made  possible  by  such  enterprises' 
"economic  muscle."  Not  uncommon  are 
Instances,  because  of  conflicts  of  interest 
and  intricate  webs  of  economic  and  fi- 
nancial relationships,  of  small  town 
tyranny,  political  dominance  of  local 
governmental  machinery,  and  pater- 
nalism. More  familiar  to  the  "company 
town"  may  be  the  complete  breakdown 
of  the  pluralistic  system  and  competing 
power  centers  again.st  which  President 
Madison  cautioned.  Complete  control  is 
often  e.\ercised  over  jobs,  information, 
taxes,  and  tlie  political  structure  leading 
to  widespread  fear  among  the  local 
townsfolk.  The  doraiiiance  may  have  such 
deep  roots  as  to  even  render  imions,  of 
wliich  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  labor 
force  are  members,  completely  helpless 
in  that  workers  are  galvanized  into 
pacificism  for  fear  of  reprisals. 

I  had  previously  thought  it  inconceiv- 
able that  economic  dependence  of  the 
people  could  be  so  awesome  and  their 
indenturism  so  terrifying.  The  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957,  I960.  1964.  and  1968, 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Acts  of  1965,  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Amendments  of  1970 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  this  body,  to- 
gether with  the  rights  secured  by  the 


Con-stitutlon  were,  I  thought,  capable  of 
effectively  protecting  the  ri^ts  of  men 
and  women,  particularly  the  civil  right 
of  voting.  However,  I  am  Informed  of 
cases  in  "company  towns"  In  which  em- 
ployees are  preemptorily  fired  for  being 
of  a  particular  party  afiBliation  and 
where  opposition  to  management  belief 
is  extinguished  without  delay  or  scruple. 
Checks  and  balances  are  vital  to  the 
function  df  democracy  and  certainly  the 
preface  of  any  democracy,  partieularly 
American  democracy,  is  tiw*  freedom  to 
exerclise  ones  vote.  Therefor*.  I  am 
somewhat  more  discouraged  to  see  its 
collapse  in  "company  towns."  I  think  It 
unconscionable  that  smalltown  citizens 
should  be  compelled  to  purchase  affluence 
at  the  cost  of  cherished  political  and  so- 
cial freedoms.  For  this  reason  I  intro- 
duce the  Economic  Nonlntimidatlon 
Voting  Actl\itles  Act  of  1972  as  a  con- 
scious effort  to  protect  everyones  right 
to  vote.  I  a^  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  Exhibit  I) 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  since  ratifi- 
cation of  the  14th  amendment,  Congress 
has  had  the  constitutional  authority  to 
determine  what  legislative  action  Is  ne- 
cessaiT  to  afford  eqiial  protection  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
rights  when  States  fail  to  protect  them. 
Section  1  of  this  amendment  in  part 
reads: 

No  state  sliaU  make  or  enforce  any  law 
whlcli  shaU  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities oi  citizens  ot  the  United  States, 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
law. 

Only  when  States  fail  to  meet  their 
responsibility  of  protecting  ri^ts  and 
privileges  must  the  Federal  Government 
assert  the  power  granted  It  by  the  equal 
protection  clause. 

To  strengthen  the  capability  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lem of  interference  wittJ  voting  rights, 
18  United  States  Code.  241-242,  are  the 
oldest  meaningful  statutes  offering  a 
.semblance  of  voting  rights  protection. 
Originally  designed  to  combat  the  ills  of 
the  reconstruction  era,  section  241  makes 
it  illegal  to  conspire  to  injure  or  intimi- 
date any  citizen  in  the  free  exercise  of 
any  right  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
It  has  been  primarily  a  vote  fraud  stat- 
ute for  Federal  elections  and  has  re- 
mained virtually  unchanged  for  more 
than  a  centiuy.  Section  242  makes  it  il- 
legal for  anjone  acting  imder  color  of  law 
to  deprive  another  of  rights  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Its  major  use  has  been 
in  connection  w  ith  the  use  of  violence  by 
State-local  police.  It,  too.  has  not  been 
amended  to  any  appreciable  degree  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times. 

Unfortunately,  through  court  interpre- 
tations. Screws  v.  United  States  i325 
U.S.  91.  101,  107  (1945)).  United  States 
V.  Johnson  (390  U.S.  5«3  (1968)),  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  specificity,  and  hence 
a  lack  of  warning  to  possible  defendants 
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of  the  kind  of  conduct  prohibited  in  these 
two  statutes  making  them  impermissibly 
vague  under  due  process  standards.  On 
the  face  they  would  seem  to  be  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  all  wrongs,  but  their 
generality  is  an  impediment  to  their  po- 
tential effectiveness. 

Although  application  of  the  statutes 
are  too  broad,  a  boost  for  further  action 
was  forthcoming  In  Vnited  States  v. 
Guest  (383  U.S.  745).  Commenting  on 
the  vague  language  of  section  241,  Jus- 
tice Brennen  stated  in  part: 

.  Since  the  limitation  on  the  statute's 
effectiveness  derives  from  Congress-  failure  to 
define— with  any  measure  of  specificity— the 
rights  encompassed,  the  remedy  is  for  Con- 
gress to  write  a  law  without  thU  defect. 

Commenting  further  in  his  separate 
opinion  in  the  Guest  case  Justice  Bren- 
nen rejected  the  idea  that  Congress  au- 
thority to  punish  Interference  with  the 
exercise  of  the  14th  amendment  rights 
was  limited  to  punishing  officers  or  others 
acting  under  color  of  State  law.  He  said: 

Rather.  Section  5  (Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment) authorizes  Congress  to  make  laws  that 
it  concludes  are  reasonably  necessary  to  pro- 
tect a  right  created  by  and  arising  under 
that  amendment;  and  Congress  ia  tliiis  fully 
empowered  to  determine  that  punishment  of 
private  conspiracies  interfering  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  a  right  is  neces.sar>  to  its  pro- 
tection. (383  U.S.  at  782) . 

Pointing  out  that  a  majority  of  the 
Court  members  concurred  in  his  land- 
mark decision  that  Congress  could  pro- 
vide for  the  punishment  of  private  acts 
constituting  interference  with  14th 
amendment  rights  was  sufficient  invita- 
tion to  Congress  to  pass  title  I  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  dealing  with  vio- 
lent interference  with  certain  federally 
protected  activities.  Codified  as  18  United 
States  Code  245,  it  is  subsection  (bUl) 
(A)  which  delhxeates  voting  activities 
federally  protected  from  interference.  By 
far  and  above  the  most  compreheivsive 
Federal  protection  offered  to  date,  this 
statute  reads: 

(b)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law,  by  force  or  threat  of  force  will- 
fully injiu-es.  intimidates  or  interferes  with, 
or  attempts  to  Injure,  intimidate,  or  interfere 
«-ith— 

(1)  any  such  person  because  he  is  or  has 
bten,  or  in  order  to  intimidate  such  person 
or  any  other  person  or  class  of  persons  from — 

{.\)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  qualify- 
ing or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  exec- 
tive  office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a  poll 
watcher,  or  any  legally  authorized  election 
official.  In  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election; 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 

Stiffer  penalties  are  provided  in  this 
statute  if  bodily  injui-y  or  death  results. 

Section  245  to  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  added  a  new  section  to  the  crimi- 
nal code  designed  to  deter  and  punish  in- 
terference by  force  or  threat  of  force 
with  activities  protected  by  Federal  law 
or  the  Constitution  and  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  bill.  The  areas  of  protected 
activity  include  voting  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  violent  interference,  for  racial  or 
other  discriminatory  reasons,  with  a  per- 
son's free  exercise  of  his  civil  rights. 
Originally  framed  as  legislation  to  pre- 
vent racially  motivated  violent  interfer- 
ence in  certain  protected  areas,  the  l^ 


was  a  movement  toward  full  enjoyment 
of  equal  rights.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  extensive  and  detailed  criminal 
sanction  civil  rights  legislation  ever  con- 
sidered and  enacted  by  Congress.  How- 
ever, because  this  law  was  designed  to 
safeguard  from  violent  interference  in 
civil  rights  with  the  more  general  pur- 
pose of  aiding  Federal  prosecution  of  vio- 
lators of  constitutional  rights,  only  vio- 
lent interference  is  imlawful  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  such  nonviolent  interference 
in  civil  rights  as  economic  coercion. 

My  bill  will  correct  this  hiequity  to 
encompass  nonviolent  interference 
which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  "com- 
pany towns,"  although  tliis  is  where  it 
appears  to  be  most  fiagrant.  Section  245 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  postulates 
activities  in  wiiich  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  generic  power  to  protect  all 
persons.  I  believe  that  whether  it  be 
violent  interference,  or  peaceful  inter- 
ference as  in  cases  of  economic  coercion, 
makes  no  difference.  Interference  is  In- 
terference regardless  of  the  form  it  takes 
and  w'e  as  legislators  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  citizens  from  those 
who  are  the  perpetrators.  Lawbreakers 
must  be  deterred  from  victimizing  the 
people,  but  so  long  as  nonviolent  inter- 
ference continues  imnoticed  and  un- 
protectable,  the  workings  of  the  crimi- 
nal process  will  be  inadequate.  Section 
245  is  the  furthest  evolution  in  Federal 
protection  of  voting  activities,  but  it 
falls  short  of  providing  ample  protection. 

My  bill,  on  the  other  hand  is  the  only 
available  alternative  to  protect  against 
invidioas  interferences  by  economic 
means.  It  confers  injmictive  power  on 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  an 
action  for  preventive  relief,  including 
an  application  for  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent injunction,  or  restraining  order 
in  an  appropriate  U.S.  district  court  for 
anyone  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of  the 
bill.  The  bill  also  allows  any  aggrieved 
person  to  bring  a  civil  action  to  an  ap- 
propriate U.S.  district  court  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy.  Al- 
though private  injunctive  relief  is  avail- 
able under  42  U.S.C.  1983.  This  section 
is  worded  in  the  broad  vein  of  18  U.S.C. 
242  and  requires  a  showing  of  action 
"under  color"  of  law.  Also,  42  U.S.C.  1971 
confers  injunctive  power  on  the  At- 
torney General,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  Federal  elections  are  involved. 
Therefore,  my  bill,  which  will  provide 
for  the  same  criminal  sanctions  that 
now  appear  in  18  U.S.C.  245,  and  also 
provide  for  civil  injunctive  relief,  is 
necessai-y  to  correct  the  problems  faced 
by  economic  coercion  on  all  levels — be  It 
local,  State,  or  Federal. 

Quoting  the  Working  Papers  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Refoiin  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws,  established  by  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  89-801  relating  to  the 
study  draft  of  a  new  Federal  Criminal 
Code,  I  attempt  to  dociunent  the  need 
others  have  seen  to  provide  protection 
against  economic  coercion.  It  states: 

Although  problems  of  proof  might  make 
prosecutlonf  more  difficult  regarding  eco- 
nomic coercion  than  in  cases  where  an  objec- 
tive act  of  force  is  present,  there  is  in  prin- 
ciple no  strong  argument  for  totally  exempt- 
ing from  the  criminal  process  nonforceful  In- 
terferences with  the  Interests  covered  by  18 


U.S.C.  section  245.  They  are  not  totally  ex- 
empted now,  because  xuider  18  U.S.C.  sec- 
tion 241  nonforceful  conspiracies  to  deny  fed- 
eral rights  can  be  reached.  But  the  vague- 
ness in  section  241  compounds  problems  of 
proof,  because  to  save  its  constitutionality 
very  specific  intent  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant mvist  be  proved. 

Mr.  President,  this  should  be  sufficient 
confirmation  that  the  means  are  not  cur- 
rently available  to  outlaw  economic  coer- 
cion. The  language  of  my  bill,  on  the 
other  hand,  leaves  no  room  for  vagueness 
or  misinterpretation.  In  quite  specific 
language  it  makes  actions  to  apply  eco- 
nomic pressure  upon  anotlier  person  in 
voting  or  activities  related  to  voting  un- 
lawful. The  language  of  the  bill  clearly 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  semantic  in- 
terpretations by  the  courts  because  the 
actions  protected  against  are  spelled  out. 
At  the  time  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
was  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
there  were  those  opponents  who  argued 
that  the  bill  was  predicated  on  the  the- 
ory that  State  officials  do  not  have  the 
character  or  the  intelligence  to  enforce 
the  laws  as  they  existed.  Further  argu- 
ment said  the  bill  would  centralize  the 
authority  in  the  Federal   Govenunent 
and  subjugate  the  role  of  the  individual 
States  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  by 
establishing  a   Federal  police  force.  I 
neither  advocate  a  Federal  police  force, 
nor  do  I  propose  a  loss  of  power  by  the 
individual  States  to  prosecute.  What  I 
firmly  believe,  however,  is  that  when  local 
officials  either  have  been  unable  or  im- 
willing  to  solve  and  prosecute  crimes  or 
to  obtain  convictions,  even  where  the 
facts  seemed  to  wairant,  then  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  Federal  action  to 
compensate  for  the  lack  of  effective  pro- 
tection and  prosecution  on  the  local  level. 
Lawless  acts  that  are  distinctly  Fed- 
eral crimes,  and  interference  with  civil 
voting  rights  is  such  a  crime,  must  be 
protected  against.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  this  should  be  an  appropriate 
area  of  Federal  responsibility  and  vin- 
dication for  the  rights  infringed  upon 
should   be   committed    to   the    Federal 
courts. 

By  investing  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
protecting  certain  civil  rights,  we  will  be 
providing  for  a  shared  responsibility  of 
both  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  will  insure  the  necessarj- 
deterrent  effect  of  law  enforcement  in 
situations  where  all  too  often  local  law- 
enforcement  has  been  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  protect  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion that  it  is  sworn  to  protect.  Conse- 
quently. I  believe  a  minimal,  but  neces- 
sary Federal  presence  in  the  field  of  law- 
enforcement  is  essential.  In  thu;  way 
those  individuals  having  suffered  eco- 
nomic intimidation  in  the  exercise  of 
their  civil  right  to  vote  can  gain  needed 
reUef:  either  under  this  act  or  imder 
the  several  States  statutes  that  are  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  this  "company  town" 
situation  I  have  discussed  today  is  not  a 
problem  of  yesteryear.  It  is  very  much 
with  us  today,  but  remains  largely  un- 
noticed. Easily  documented  are  "com- 
pany towns"  in  which  there  is  a  vicious 
cycle  of  ever-deepening  dependence  of 
the  citizens  upon  the  wliims  of  their 
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company  bosses.  In  plain  and  simple 
language,  I  believe  this  to  be  grossly 
unjust.  The  legislation  I  send  to  the  desk 
today  Is  an  equitable  means  of  assuring 
the  right  of  all  employees  to  be  free  of 
economic  retaliation  when  exercising 
their  basic  right  to  vote. 

S.  3869 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  It 
Bball  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  acting  un- 
der color  of  law  or  otherwise, 

(1)  by  force  or  threat  of  force,  to  will- 
fully Injure.  Intimidate,  or  Interfere  with,  or 
to  attempt  to  injure.  intUnldate,  or  Interfere 
with  another  person  or  class  of  persons,  or 

(2)  to  dismiss  from  employment,  to  alg- 
nlflcantly  modify  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, to  refuse  to  employ  or  promote,  to  de- 
mote, to  evict,  to  refuse  to  sell  or  purchase 
goods  or  services  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  otherwise  to  apply  economic  pressure 
upon  another  person  or  class  of  persons  In 
order  to  intimidate  that  other  person  or  claas 
of  penons  from  or  because  that  other  person 
or  class  of  persons  is,  or  has  been 

(A)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  qualifying 
or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  for  elective 
office,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a  poll 
watcher  or  any  other  legally  authorized  elec- 
tion official,  Ui  any  primary,  special,  or  gen- 
eral election; 

(B)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protectlMi  to  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  activities  described  in 
paragraph  (A) ;  or 

(C)  lawfully  aiding  or  encouraging  another 
person  or  class  of  persons  to  participate  in 
the  activities  described  in  paragraph   (A). 

(b)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  violation  of 
subsection  (a)  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  an 
appropriate  United  States  district  court 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 
The  court  may  grant  as  relief,  as  it  deems 
appropriate,  a  permanent  or  temporary  in- 
Jiuiction,  temporary  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  and  may  award. to  the  plaintiff 
actual  and  punitive  damages,  together  with 
court  costs  and  reasonable  attorney  fees  In 
the  case  of  a  prevailing  plaintiff.  The  court 
may  aaseia  court  costs  and  reasonable  attor- 
ney fees  against  a  non-prevailing  plaintiff  If 
It  finds  the  action  was  brought  maliciously 
or  In  bad  faith. 

(e)  Whenever  any  person  has  engaged  or 
there  are  rea.sonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  prohibited  by  subsection  (a),  the 
Attorney  General  may  Institute  for  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  an  action  for  equitable  relief.  In- 
cluding an  application  for  a  tempOTary  or 
permanent  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order,  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court.  An  action  commenced  under 
this  stibsectlon  shall  not  bar  actions  com- 
menced under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  For  p\irpoees  of  this  section,  "person" 
means  an  individual,  firm,  corporation,  un- 
incorporated association,  or  other  legal  en- 
tity. 

Sec.  2.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
instituted  under  the  first  section  and  shall 
exercise  the  same  without  regard  to  whether 
the  party  aggrieved  shall  have  exhausted  any 
administrative  or  other  remedies  that  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Section  245  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowLng  new  section: 

"Id)  Whoever,  whether  or  not  acting  under 
color  of  law. 

(1)  by  force  or  threat  of  force  willfully 
Injures,  inilmidates  or  interferes  with,  or 
attempts  to  injure.  Intimidate,  or  Interfere 
with  another  person  or  class  of  persons,  or 

(2)  dl.smlsses   from    employment,    signM- 


cantly  modifies  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, refuses  to  employ  or  promote,  «lemote8, 
evicts,  refuses  to  sell  or  pxuchase  goods  «w 
services  made  available  to  the  public,  or  oth- 
erwise applies  economic  pressure  upon  an- 
other person  or  class  of  persons  In  order  to 
intimidate  that  other  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons from  or  because  that  other  person  or 
class  of  persons  is,  or  has  been 

(A)  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote,  qualify- 
ing or  campaigning  as  a  candidate  tot  elec- 
tive offlre,  or  qualifying  or  acting  as  a  poll 
watcher  or  any  legally  authorized  election 
official,  in  any  primary,  special,  or  general 
election; 

(B)  affording  another  person  or  class  of 
persons  opportunity  or  protection  to  partici- 
pate in  any  of  the  activities  described  in 
paragraph  (A);  or 

(C)  lawfully  aidUig  or  encouraging  anoth- 
er person  or  class  of  persons  to  participate 
In  the  activities  described  in  paragraph  (A), 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  <»  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  if  bodily  injury  results  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  If  death 
results  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
any  terra  of  years  or  for  life." 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  (by  request) : 

S.  3870.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  ownership 
of  certain  church  property  located  in  the 
Virgta  Islands.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  under 
date  of  July  3,  the  Honorable  Melvin  H. 
Evans,  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
requested  that  I  introduce  legislation  to 
remove  a  cloud  on  the  title  to  a  1  %-acre 
tract  of  land  located  in  St.  "Hiomas, 
Virgin  Islands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  commimication  received  from 
Ctovemor  E\'ans,  together  with  back- 
ground material  on  this  problem,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Vikgin  Isiands 

OF  TWE  UNnTD  STATES, 

Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thovtat,  July  3, 1972. 
Senator  QxTXirriir  N.  Bttiu>ick, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAR  SENAToa  Bvrdick:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  a  reversionary  interest  in  a 
piece  of  real  estate  in  the  Virgin  Islands 
owned  by  the  Frederick  Lutheran  Chtirch,  a 
legal  description  of  which  is  attached,  oon- 
stitutes  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  the  Church 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  ^deral  law 
which  might  be  similar  In  language  to  Pri- 
vate Law  84-450  a  copy  of  which  Is  attached 
for  your  convenience. 

The  property  in  question,  which  Is  luiown 
as  the  Kbenezer  Home,  consists  of  an  acre, 
more  or  less,  on  which  the  Church  wishes  to 
build  70  units  of  middle  income  elderly 
housing,  having  an  estimated  value  of  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  agreed  to 
finance  the  project  under  a  Federal  guaran- 
tee program.  In  the  course  of  finalizing  fi- 
nancing, the  existence  of  a  re\erter  clause  In 
the  deed  from  the  Danish  Government  to  the 
Church  ha-s  come  to  light,  which  constitutes 
a  cloud  on  the  title  which  must  be  removed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  permanent  financing. 

The  property  and  a  house  with  accommo- 
dations for  five  elderly  ladles  were  conveyed 
with  the  provision  that  should  the  house 
cease  to  be  used  as  housing  for  the  elderly 
ladles,  the  entire  property  would  revert  to 
the  Danish  Government.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  Private  Lbw  86-460  will  reflect  tUe 


fact  that  under  the  terms  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  from  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment to  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
acquired  all  right,  title  and  Interest  in  real 
estate  then  held  by  the  Government  of 
Denmark. 

The  reversionary  Interest,  constituting  for 
these  reasons  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  In  the  real  estate  in  question,  requires 
Ccmgressional  action  to  transfer  this  Interest 
to  the  Frederick  Lutheran  Church  before  the 
project  can  proceed  further. 

I  have  reviewed  the  matter  In  detail  with 
my  Att<»'ney  General,  Ronald  H.  Tonkin, 
who  in  turn  has  discussed  the  details  with 
counsel  for  your  Subcommittee.  All  of  us 
concur  that  the  only  feasible  solution  is  leg- 
islative. I,  of  course,  realize  that  the  Congress 
faces  a  heavy  workload  prior  to  adjournment 
and  apologize  for  the  lateness  of  this  re- 
quest. As  you  are  aware,  housing  here,  espe- 
cially for  the  elderly,  is  crltleally  short,  so 
I  feel  that  an>-thing  we  can  tfo  to  expedite 
this  project  is  of  high  prlMlty. 

We  of  the  Virgin  Islands  wUl  be  deeply 
grateful  for  any  assistance  you  can  give  \is 
in  this  connection. 
Sincerely. 

Melvin  H.  Evanb,  MJ}.. 

Cocemor. 

Legal  Dsscriptiok  of  Ebi.nsmji  Home 

TXACT 

ALL  of  that  parcel  of  land  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  containing  1.87  acres  of  land 
more  or  less  as  shown  by  the  St.  Thomas 
Land  Survey  Protocol  "C"  Page  128,  dated 
December  29,  1885,  and  known  as  Plot  No. 
9F  of  Hospitalsplantatlon  No.  8  New  Quarter, 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  at  the  United 
States  of  America. 

[86th  Congress,  H.R.  11854,  July  14,  1960] 

Private  Law  86-460 

An  act  to  clarify  the  ownership  of  certain 

church  properties  located  In  the  Virgin 

Isliinds 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  conveyed  to  the  Fre*erl<*  Lutheran 
Church  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  Saint  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands,  all  of  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the  fol- 
lowing tracts  of  land,  and  Improvements  lo- 
cated thereon: 

(a)  The  tract  designated  as  number  7 
Norre  Oade  (including  niunber  34  Kongena 
Gade) ,  King's  Quarter,  in  the  town  of  Char- 
lotte Amalie,  Saint  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands, 
as  described  in  the  surveyor's  records  for  the 
town  of  Charlotee  Amalie,  bo<*  I.  folio  4,  sur- 
vey of  December  15,  1836,  consisting  of  thir- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
square  feet,  more  or  less;  and 

(b)  The  tract  designated  as  number  23 
Kongens  Oade,  King's  Quarter,  In  the  town 
of  Charlotte  Amalie,  Saint  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  as  described  In  the  surveyor's  rec- 
ords for  the  town  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  book 
I,  folio  52,  survey  of  March  25,  1843,  consist- 
ing of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  square  feet,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  conveyed  to  the 
Christiansted  Lutheran  Church  of  Christian- 
sted.  Saint  CroU,  Virgin  Islands,  all  of  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  following  tracts  of  land,  and 
Improvements  located  thereon: 

(a)  The  tract  designated  as  number  4  King 
Street.  In  the  town  of  Chrtetlansted,  Saint 
Croix,  Vh-gln  Islands,  as  described  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  office  of  the  public  surveyor, 
Christiansted.  Saint  Croix,  consisting  of 
twelve  thousand  and  five  square  feet,  more 
or  less:  and 

(b)  The  tract  designated  as  number  51 
King  Street,  in  the  town  of  Christiansted, 
Saint  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  as  described  in 
the  records  of  the  office  of  the  puWlc  sur- 
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veyor,  Christiansted,  Saint  Croix,  consisting 
of  six  thousand  and  seventy-three  square 
feet,  more  or  less. 

SEC.  8.  There  Is  hereby  conveyed  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of  Frederik- 
sted  Saint  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  aU  of  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  tract  of  laud,  and  improve- 
ments located  thereon,  designated  as  uiun- 
bers  11,  la.  13.  and  14  Hospital  Street,  and 
11,  12,  13.  and  14  New  Street,  in  the  town  of 
Frederiksted,  Saint  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  as 
described  In  the  records  of  the  office  of  the 
public  surveyor,  Christiansted.  Saint  Croix, 
consisting  ol  forty-five  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  sqtiare  feet,  more  or 
less 

Approved  July  14.  1960. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B.  S70B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwehcer,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3708.  the  Fair  International  Tiade  Act 
of  1972.  a  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    3841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole  •  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3841.  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  an  estate  tax  charitable  deduction  in 
the  case  of  certain  chailtable  remainder 
trusts. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 1973— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMZHVMrNT    KO.    13S4 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.)    

Mr.  AIKEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Sparkkah,  Mr.  Griffin,  and  Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  amendment  No.  1349  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Cranston  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles;  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  and  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize  construc- 
tion at  certain  installations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Safegruard  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system,  and  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized personnel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  of  the  Selected  Re- 
seiTe  of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


DISASTER  RELIEF— AMENDMENT 

AMENOMEKT  NO.  I38S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce an  amendment,  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr) ,  to  HJl.  15692. 
an  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  on  Small  Busi- 
ness AdminlstraUon  disaster  loans. 


This  amendment  would  amend  the 
High2r  Education  Act  of  1965  so  that  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  will  be  eli- 
gible for  funds  to  restore  or  replace  aca- 
demic facilities  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  in  a  major  disaster. 

Public  colleges  and  universities  are  eli- 
gible for  such  funds  under  existing  law, 
but  private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  not  included.  In  Pennsylvania 
during  tropical  storm  Agnes.  17  private 
colleges  suffered  flood  damages  of  more 
than  $15  million,  while  eight  public  col- 
leges and  universities  suffered  $4  million 
in  flood  damages.  Thus  it  was  private  in- 
stitutions that  suffered  considerably 
more  damage,  as  a  group,  than  the  public 
institutions. 

In  the  city  of  V^'ilkes-Bane,  which  bore 
some  of  the  heaviest  flood  damage  in  the 
State,  two  private  colleges  near  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  were  devastated  by  the 
flood:  Wilkes  College,  with  2.500  full- 
time  students,  sustained  $10  milUon  in 
losses  to  its  buildings,  books,  and  equip- 
ment. Kings  College,  with  2,000  students, 
liad  $4  million  in  such  losses.  These  col- 
lege.s,  in  addition  to  the  students  they 
serve,  are  two  of  Wilkes -Barre's  major 
emploj  ers.  Elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  15 
other  private  colleges  suffered  losses  from 
the  flood  of  up  to  $350,000. 

Mr.  President,  private  colleges  Imve 
traditionally  been  eligible  for  Federal  aid 
for  construction  and  other  piuposes  in 
all  preceding  lusher  education  legisla- 
tion. Thus,  if  they  can  demonstrate  a 
need  for  disaster  relief  funds  in  the  wake 
of  tropical  storm  Agnes  or  other  natural 
disasters,  there  is  no  reason  wliy  they 
should  not  be  fully  eligible  for  these 
fimds. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  te.xt  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RFcor.n,  as  follows: 

AM£^^>^1I:NT  No.  1385 

At  tlie  end  of  the  Act,  Insert  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  Sections  761(a),  762(a),  and 
765  of  the  Higher  Ediication  Act  of  1965  are 
each  nmended  by  striking  out  "public." 

(b)  Section  788  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"DH'iNrrriONS 
'•Sec.  766.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  'major  disaster*  means  a  disaster  deter- 
mined to  be  a  major  disaster  under  section 
102(1>  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  talce  effect  on  June  24,  1972.  Part  D  of 
title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-318,  and  as 
further  amended  by  this  section,  shall  s^ply 
with  respect  to  any  major  disa-ster  occurring 
after  June  1. 1972. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE INSURANCE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     138S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Senator  Magntjson,  Senator  Woxiams. 
and  Senator  Hart,  an  amendment  to  S. 
945.  the  proposed  "National  No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act," 


I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
principal  sponsors  of  S.  945.  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  (Mr.  Macnuson).  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart) 
are  cosponsors  of  this  amendment  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr. 
Williams)  ,  who  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  has 
such  a  direct  interest  and  expertise  in 
tlie  areas  to  which  the  amendment  is  di- 
rected. I  am  also  very  grateful  to  the 
staff  of  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
their  cooperation  in  proriding  technical 
assistance  in  the  development  of  this 
r.mendment. 

This  amendment  applies  to  two  sec- 
tions of  S.  945 — section  109  wliich  deals 
vdth  incentives  to  improve  programs  and 
services  for  the  provision  of  rehabilita- 
tion ser\'iccs  to  \1ctims  of  accidents;  and 
section  110  which  deals  vlth  incentives 
to  improve  programs  and  services  for  the 
provision  of  emergency  medical  sendees 
to  these  victims.  The  basic  intent  of  the 
pro\isions  in  the  bill  as  reported  would 
not  be  clianged  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  is  currently 
under  consideration  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  dealing  spe- 
cifically Milth  the  Federal  effort  to 
strengthen  programs  in  the  fields  of  re- 
habilitation and  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices. Specifically,  I  refer  to  H.R.  8395, 
the  "Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972"  now 
under  consideration  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Handicapped  for  which  I  am 
serving  as  acting  chairman,  and  section 
(3)(d>  of  S.  3716,  which  has  been  or- 
dered reported  to  tlie  Senate,  and  S. 
3784,  the  proposed  "Emergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  Development  Act  of 
1972"  both  of  which  I  authored. 

Tlie  amendment  to  S.  945  which  I  will 
offer  when  the  bill  is  taken  up  will  relate 
ijrograms  in  these  two  fields  resulting 
from  the  provisions  of  S.  945  to  programs 
authorized  under  the  legislation  now  be- 
ing considered  in  the  House  and  Senate 
Committee  dealing  specifically  with 
these  substantive  areas.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions of  these  sections  of  S.  945  and 
to  insure  that  they  will  be  carried  out  in 
conference  with  ongoing  Federal  pro- 
grams for  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
emergency  medical  senices. 

I  am  most  impressed  with  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  with 
the  understanding  that  committee  dis- 
played of  the  needs  of  accident  victims 
for,  first,  better  hospital  emergency 
rooms,  ambulances,  and  equipment  and 
more  and  better  trained  emergency  doc- 
tors and  paramedics,  and  second,  reha- 
bilitation to  make  possible  a  return  to  a 
sound  and  healthy  personal,  family, 
community,  and  emploj-ment  hfe. 

The  slaughter  on  America's  liighw  ays 
each  day,  week,  month,  and  year  is  a 
deplorable  and  tragic  fact. 

Projections  from  studies  indicate  that 
mortality  from  accidents  alone  could  be 
reduced  by  from  10  to  20  percent  by  prop- 
er medical  care  at  the  scene  of  the  ac- 
cident or  en  route  to  an  emergency  fa- 
ciUty. 

The  Ambulance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica has  estimated  that  25,000  hidivlduals 
are  permanently  injured  or  disabled 
every  year  as  a  result  of  inappropriate 
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measures  taken  by  untrained  ambulance 
attendants  and  rescue  workers. 

The  problem  Is  especially  acute  in 
rural  and  inaccessible  communities.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  reports 
that  seven  out  of  10  motor  vehicle  deaths 
occur  In  rural  areas  and  communities 
with  populations  of  under  2,500.  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  one-fourth  of  the  land 
area  is  30  minutes  or  more  away  from 
any  kind  of  ambulance  service,  a  1967 
study  showed  the  death  rate  in  auto  ac- 
cidents to  be  17  per  100,000  in  urban 
areas.  46.8  in  rural  areas,  and  as  high  as 
85.5  in  the  mountains. 

Section  110  and  109  of  S.  945  as  re- 
ported aims  to  do  something  about  two 
particularly  discomforting  aspects  of  the 
present  situation;  namely,  the  fact  that 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  people 
who  die  as  a  result  of  automobile  acci- 
dents die  of  "survivable  injuries"  and 
the  fact  that  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  people  who  are  injured  and  seriously 
injured  remain  disabled — both  in  terms 
of  the  capacity  for  independent  living 
and  to  obtain  gainful  employment — 
throughout  life  because  they  either  fail 
to  start  a  disciplined  program  or  rehabil- 
itation or  start  too  late  or  because  no 
rehabilitation  facilities  are  available  in 
their  commimity.  If  the  woeful  inade- 
quacies of  America's  emergency  medi- 
cal services  system  and  the  miderutiliza- 
tion  and  undercapitalization  of  Ameri- 
ca's rehabilitation  services  system  were 
remedied,  we  would  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  see  a  dramatic  reduction 
in  the  total  annual  losses  due  to  auto- 
mobile accidents  a  development  which 
would  mean  higher  profit  margins  for 
commercial  insurance  underwTiters 
which  could  be  passed  on  to  consumers 
in  the  form  of  lower  premiums. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  devel- 
oped and  presented  in  sections  109  and 
110  a  way  to  join,  first,  the  interest  of 
the  insurer  and  consumer  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  lasses  due  to  automobile  accidents 
with,  second,  the  need  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  emergency  medical  systems  for 
large  amounts  of  new  capital  for  facili- 
ties services,  and  training. 

However.  S.  945  as  reported  from  the 
Commerce  Committee  applies  the  pro- 
visions of  section  109  and  110  to  only 
those  States  not  adopting  a  State  plan 
for  no-fault  insurance. 

The  more  States  improve  their  capa- 
bilities to  provide  effective  services,  the 
more  accident  victims  will  benefit  from 
the  results.  With  today's  automobile- 
oriented  population,  many  citizens  do  a 
lot  of  driving  outside  of  their  own  States. 
If  they  suffer  an  accident  outside  of  their 
home  State,  their  chances  of  full  recov- 
ery will  depend  upon  the  resources  of 
the  State  where  the  accident  occurs  to 
provide  immediate  emergency  care.  Thus, 
in  order  to  provide  a  real  measure  of 
a.s.suiance  in  this  area,  a  national  sys- 
tem applying  nationwide  standards  of 
quality  and  comprehensiveness  is  needed. 
Because  the  highway  accident  death 
and  disability  rate  is  a  national  problem 
due  to  the  high  mobility  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  amendment  proposes  that  the 
provisions  of  section  109  and  110  as  they 
would  be  revised  be  applied  as  minimxun 


standards  for  acceptable  State  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  insurance  plans. 

Sections  109  and  110  as  reported  from 
committee  include  a  provision  requiring 
each  insurer  writing  qualifying  no-fault 
policies  piu-suant  to  the  Federal  plan  to 
invest  1  percent  of  the  total  premiums 
from  the  sale  of  such  policies  in  rehabili- 
tation and  emergency  medical  services 
facilities.  This  mandatory  investment 
would  have  applied  to  insurers  selling 
no-fault  policies  only  in  those  States  not 
adopting  a  plan  for  no-fault  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  meeting  the  minimum 
requirements  of  S.  945.  Estimates  are 
that  only  a  small  number  of  States  would 
fall  into  this  category— thus  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  provision  would 
be  relatively  small. 

In  order  to  expand  the  potential  base 
from  which  investments  authorized  un- 
der sections  109  and  110  can  be  derived, 
the  amendment  would  apply  such  a 
premiiun  investment  policy  to  both  pro- 
grams under  a  State  plan  as  well  as  un- 
der a  Federal  plan.  The  base  is  also  ex- 
panded to  include  not  only  premiiuns 
from  the  sale  of  qualifying  no-fault  poli- 
cies but  from  the  sale  of  mandatory 
optional  coverages  as  well. 

In  1970,  the  latest  date  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  total  premiums  from  the  sale  of 
automobile  insurance  totaled  $14.8  bil- 
lion. With  inclusion  of  premiums  for 
mandatory  optional  coverages,  this  fig- 
ure is  increased  to  approximately  $18 
billion.  Thus,  at  the  maximum,  under  the 
amendment  some  $180  million  could  be 
made  available  each  year  for  improving 
our  ability  to  meet  the  needs  for  rehabili- 
tation of  those  injured  in  accidents,  and 
the  same  amount  woxild  be  made  avail- 
able each  year  to  improve  the  Nation's 
ability  to  provide  quick  and  effective 
emergency  medical  services  to  those  in- 
jured in  accidents.  The  bill  as  reported 
as  well  as  the  amendment  would  author- 
ize these  investments  imtil  January  of 
1978. 

To  assist  the  insurer  in  making  these 
investments,  and  to  encourage  that  the 
moneys  made  available  as  a  result  of 
these  provisions  are  used  for  programs 
most  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
State's  resources  to  provide  necessary 
emergency  medical  services  and  rehabili- 
tation services,  the  State  Vocational  Re- 
habihtation  Agency,  and  the  State  Emer- 
gency Medical  Committee  might  find  it 
useful  to  make  available  to  insurers  in 
the  State  information  on  community 
needs  in  these  areas  which  would  con- 
form to  the  respective  plans  adopted  and 
which  would  meet  with  the  approval 
mechanisms  required  as  explained  later 
in  my  summary  of  the  amendment's  pro- 
visions. 

In  view  of  the  national  policy  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  some  years  ago  to 
the  effect  that  regulation  of  insurance 
should  be  a  matter  for  the  States  under 
a  delegation  of  the  Federal  power  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce,  the  amend- 
ment also  makes  the  requirement  of  such 
investments  a  matter  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  State  insui-ance  regulatory 
authority  rather  than  making  the  invest- 
ments mandatory — for  States  operating 
under  the  Federal  plan — as  required  in 


the  bill  as  reported  from  committee. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  substan- 
tial niunber  of  States  will  choose  to  re- 
quire these  investments. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also,  that 
these  investments  are  not  pure  philan- 
thropy on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
companies.  Through  improving  the  Na- 
tion's capability  of  assuring  the  quick- 
est and  most  complete  recovery  of  an 
accident  victim,  the  payouts  under  poli- 
cies woifld  be  commensurately  reduced. 
The  automobile  accident  rate  and  the 
annual  highway  death  toll  is  a  national 
problem.  I  believe  the  insurers  recog- 
nize this  and  will  see  that  it  Is  in  their 
own  self-interest  to  support  such  an  in- 
vestment program  in  each  State  and  to 
cooperate  in  its  implementation. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  the  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

SUMBCAET   or  AMENDMENT 

Section  109(a)  as  reported  provided 
that  the  insurer — which  term  includes 
self-insurers  throughout  the  amend- 
ment— refer  each  victim  of  an  accident 
who  as  a  result  of  his  injury  will  be 
eligible  for  basic  economic  loss— that  is, 
unable  to  work,  attend  school,  keep 
house,  and  so  forth — to  the  State  reha- 
bilitation agency  or  agencies  administer- 
ing the  State  plan  for  rehabilitation 
services  under  the  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act.  The  insurance  would  then 
cover  the  costs  as  a  basic  benefit  under 
no-fault  automobile  insurance  of  any 
rehabilitation  services  which  the  appro- 
priate agency  authorizes.  This  provision 
is  needed  to  remedy  the  fact  that  the 
present  tort  and  liability  insurance  sys- 
tem does  not  pinpoint  responsibility  on 
any  one  parly  to  get  the  accident  victim 
started  in  rehabilitation. 

The  amendment  offered  makes  clear 
that  these  services  will  be  provided  in 
conformance  with  the  approved  pro- 
grams of  the  State  plan  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  will  meet  all  the  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  performance  which 
are  prescribed  by  that  plan.  The  amend- 
ment adds  language  which  clarifies  that 
the  services  and  the  providers  of  such 
services  must  be  approved  by  and  be  in 
conformity  with  the  State  plan  for  re- 
habilitation services  as  specified  under 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  as  reported  provides 
that  the  insurer  may,  after  30  days  no- 
tice in  writing,  make  deductions  from 
payments  for  monthly  earnings  to  whicli 
an  individual  is  entitled  if  the  individual 
refuses  without  good  cause  to  accept  ap- 
propriate rehabilitation  services.  As  in 
the  committee  bill,  an  individual  is 
deemed  to  have  good  cause  to  refuse 
such  services  if  he  Is  a  member  of  a 
church  or  religious  sect  which  teaches 
its  members  to  rely  on  prayer  or  spiritual 
means  for  treatment  and  cure  of  any 
physical  or  mental  impairment  and  re- 
fuses services  on  those  grounds. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee, the  language  was  unclear  as  to 
the  services  an  individual  would  be  able 
to  refuse,  and  defined  good  cause  in  the 
statute  only  as  a  religious  prohibition. 

The  amendment  further  clarifies  that 
the  requirement  to  accept  rehabilitation 
services  is  for  those  that  are  "appropri- 
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ate,"  and  further  defines  good  cause  as 
services  which  "are  inaccessible  or  in- 
appropriate in  terms  of  sound  medical 
practice  and  rehabilitation  standards 
wliich  shall  take  into  accoimt  as  one 
factor  the  degree  of  extreme  discomfort 
involved  in  the  prescribed  program  of 
rehabilitation." 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  amendment  re- 
vises subsection  (d)  of  section  109  in  the 
lepoi-ted  bill.  Subsection  (d)  required  all 
insurers  wTiting  policies  imder  the  Fed- 
eral no-fault  plan  to  invest  1  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  premiums  collected 
each  year  until  January  1,  1978.  with  up 
to  50  percent  of  such  investments  in 
grants,  loans,  or  equity  investments  in 
the  construction  or  improvement  of  re- 
habilitation facilities  within  the  State, 
provided  that  such  investments  were  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  State  rehabili- 
tation agency  or  agencies,  or  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  remainder  of  the  investment 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  State  rehabilita- 
tion agency  or  agencies  as  an  ordinary 
and  necessary  business  expense  \iithin 
the  State  for  the  purposes  of  constnic- 
tion  or  improvement  of  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities, programs,  and  equipment  with- 
in the  State. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee, such  investments  by  insurers 
were  required  only  in  States  operating 
under  the  Federal  no-fault  plan.  In  ad- 
dition, language  put  emphasis  on  invest- 
ments in  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  facilities  rather  than  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  senices  to  in- 
dividuals injured  in  automobile  acci- 
dents, or  in  research,  training,  and  de- 
velopment of  new  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  scope  and  ap- 
plicability of  these  provisions,  and  to  in- 
sure that  such  investments  are  utilized 
to  the  greatest  benefit  of  accident  vic- 
tims, the  amendment  does  the  follo\\ing: 

First,  authorizes  the  State  insurance 
regulatory  authority  to  require  each  in- 
surer to  make  investments  of  1  percent  of 
premiums,  less  premiiun  taxes,  collected 
each  year  from  the  sale  of  both  qualify- 
ing no-fault  policies  and  mandatory  op- 
tional coverages  \^ithin  the  State.  There 
are  two  broadening  provisions  ii\  this 
amendment.  The  provision  would  apply 
to  insurers  writing  policies  under  a  State 
plan  as  well  as  under  the  Federal  plan — 
thus  all  States  would  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate; and  second,  the  1  percent  would 
be  based  on  premiums  from  not  only  the 
sale  of  qualifying  no-fault  poMcies,  but 
from  the  sale  of  mandatory  optional 
coverages  as  well. 

Second,  broadens  the  purposes  to 
which  the  first  50  percent  of  the  in- 
vestments may  be  directed  to  include 
not  only  construction  or  improvement  of 
rehabilitation  facilities,  but  also  devel- 
opment, expansion,  or  improvement  of 
services,  and  research,  tiaining,  and  the 
development  of  new  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques; and  requires  that  any  such  in- 
vestments must  be  in  conformance  with 
the  approved  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation plan.  The  same  broadening  of  the 
purposes  to  which  the  investments  can 
be  directed  tmder  the  remaining  50  per- 
cent of  the  Investment  made  by  the  State 


vocational  rehabilitation  agency  or  agen- 
cies is  made  by  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  clarifies  that  such  in- 
vestments may  not  be  used  by  the  State 
reliabilitation  agency  as  part  of  its  non- 
Federal  share  of  payments  requiied  by 
the  Vocational  RehabiUtation  Act.  The 
agency  is  i-equired  to  submit  to  the  State 
insurance  regulatory  authority,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfai-e,  as  well  as  make  available  to  the 
public  an  annual  accounting  of  all  granU;. 
loans,  or  equity  investments  approved  or 
made  by  it  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Section  110  has  been  substantially 
changed  by  the  amendment  to  make  its 
provisions  compatible  with  programs 
which  are  being  developed  for  the  pro- 
vision of  comprehensive  emergency  medi- 
cal services  and  which  will  be  developed 
as  a  result  of  legislation  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  adopted  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  this  Congress. 

Subsection  (a) ,  paragi-aph  (1)  directs 
each  insurer  selling  automobile  no-fault 
policies  to  assist  the  State  emergency 
medical  committee  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  an  effective  and 
adequate  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tem for  victims  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents, and  defines  the  phrase  State  emer- 
gency medical  committee  to  include  the 
insui-ance  regulatory  authority,  the 
highway  safety  authority,  and  the  health 
authority  approved  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Secretai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  three  governmental  groups 
which  must  work  cooperatively. 

Subsection  (a^  paragraph  (2*  requires 
that  the  State  emergency  medical  com- 
mittee coordinate  investments  made  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  section  and 
insure  they  are  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  appropriate  Federal  and 
State  law. 

Subsection  (a)  paragraph  f3>  provides 
that  each  governmental  unit  to  which 
f  mids  under  the  section  are  made  avail- 
able shall  prepare  a  plan  for  the  provi- 
sion of  comprehensive  emergency  med- 
ical services  which  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  accordance 
with  regulations  he  prescribes.  These 
regulations  would  tie  in  with  require- 
ments of  legislation  S.  3716,  S.  3784,  and 
HJR.  15859  now  being  acted  upon  in  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  having 
jurisdiction  over  health  matters. 

Subsection  (b>  of  section  110  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  required  all  in- 
surers writing  policies  under  the  Federal 
no-fault  plan  to  invest  1  percent  of 
tlie  total  amount  of  premiums  collected 
each  year  until  January  1, 1978,  in  emer- 
gency medical  and  transportation  facili- 
ties, programs  and  equipment  within  the 
State,  with  approval  of  such  investments 
by  the  State  agency  administering  the 
State  hlghwaj-  safety  program. 

Tlie  amendment  makes  changes  in  this 
provision  similar  to  those  made  to  the 
parallel  provision  in  section  109,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Authorizes  the  State  insurance 
regulatoi-y  authority  to  require  eash  in- 
surer to  make  Investments  of  1  percent 
of  premiums,  less  premium  taxes,  col- 
lected each  year  from  the  sale  of  qualify- 
ing no-fault  policies  and  mandatory  op- 
tional coverages  witliin  the  State.  There 


are  two  broadening  provisions  in  this 
amendment.  The  provision  would  apply 
to  insurers  writing  policies  imder  a  State 
plan  as  well  as  under  the  Federal  plan — 
thus  all  States  would  be  able  to  partic- 
ipate: and  second,  the  1  percent  would 
be  based  on  premiums  from  not  only  the 
sale  of  qualifying  no-fault  policies  but 
from  the  sale  of  mandatory  optional 
coverages  as  well. 

Second.  The  provision  of  emergency 
medical  services  has  in  recent  years  be- 
come a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the 
medical  community  and  to  all  health 
care  consumers,  with  the  resultant  rec- 
ognition that  emergency  medical  services 
cannot  be  provided  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 
but  must  be  part  of  a  program  fully 
planned  and  coordinated  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  elements  of  the  com- 
munity. The  bills  pending  before  the 
health  committees  in  each  House  respond 
to  this  need  and  require  a  total  commu- 
nity effort  in  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  emergency  medical  services 
systems. 

Thus  the  provisions  in  the  amendment 
covering  the  purposes  to  which  the  first 
50  percent  of  the  investments  can  be  di- 
rected are  amended  to  require  such  in- 
vestments to  be  in  conformance  with  the 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  compre- 
hensive emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems required  by  subsection  (a>  '3>,  and 
to  meet  the  review  and  approval  require- 
ments established  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
provision  will  insure  that  investments 
will  be  in  programs  or  components  of 
programs  which  meet  the  standards  of 
quality  recommended  by  medical  author- 
ities and  will  be  in  conformance  with  the 
commimity  needs. 

The  Stflte  Emergency  Medical  Com- 
mittee is  the  designated  conduit  of  the 
remaining  50  percent  of  the  investment, 
playing  a  parallel  role  to  that  of  the 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agencj- 
or  agencies  under  section  109.  The 
amendment  requires  that  any  distribu- 
tion of  investments  made  by  the  State 
Emergency  Medical  Committee  must  also 
be  in  conformance  \^ith  the  approved 
plaas  of  the  State  or  communities  and 
must  meet  the  review  and  approval  re- 
quirements approved  by  the  Secretaiy  of 
HEW  for  such  plans. 

UuUke  the  prohibition  included  in  sec- 
tion 109.  as  amended,  the  amendment 
specifies  that  investments  under  section 
110  may  be  applied  to  the  non-Federal 
share  of  grants  or  contracts  awarded  for 
emergency  medical  services  systems.  This 
discretion  is  provided  because  the  bills 
pending  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  regarding  emergency  medical 
services  provide  for  project  grants — with 
a  State  share — not  formula  grant.<;.  as 
currently  in  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  where  States  have  tradi- 
tionally been  able  to  meet  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  requirements. 

The  State  Emergency  Medical  Com- 
mittee is  requiied  to  submit  to  Uie  State 
insurance  regulatorj'  authority,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  well  as  make  available  to  the 
public  an  annual  accounting  of  all 
grants,  loans,  or  equity  Investments  ap- 
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proved  or  made  by  It  pursuant  to  this 
section. 

Subsection  (c)  directs  Federal  author- 
ities to  make  their  expertise  and  experi- 
ence in  terms  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices available  to  the  States.  The  inclu- 
sion, as  one  Federal  program,  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Services  is  self-explanatory,  as 
Is  that  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, but  the  subsection  also  includes 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  has 
developed  emergency  medical  services 
systems  in  Indochina  for  woimded  com- 
bat soldiers  and  airmen  dramatizing  the 
opportunities  available  to  the  civilian 
community  to  utilize  similar  new  tech- 
niques and  developments  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  translation  of  these  military 
techniques  to  civUian  programs  has  great 
potential  as  is  evidenced  by  the  great 
success  and  widespread  demand  for  fur- 
ther implementation  of  the  MAST  pro- 
gram. 

An  Important  change  made  by  the 
amendment  is  the  inclusion  in  the  list 
of  provisions  with  which  the  State  no- 
fault  plan  must  be  consistent,  of  sections 

109  and  110.  As  reported  from  commit- 
tee, the  biU  directed  a  State  to  provide 
the  means  to  assure  the  availability  of 
adequate  rehabilitation  services  and  to 
improve  the  emergency  medical  response 
system.  The  amendment  would  provide 
the  means  for  the  State  to  Implement 
this  directive. 

Although  requiring  that  their  pro- 
grams in  this  area  must  be  substantively 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  109  and 

110  this  amendment  would  in  no  way 
make  mandatory  the  discretionary  au- 
thority given  each  State  insurance  regu- 
latory authority  with  respect  to  premium 
investments. 

The  amendment  deletes  section  203<c> 
from  the  bill  since  its  provisions  are  in- 
cluded in  section  109  which  the  amend- 
ment makes  a  requirement  of  a  State 
plan  for  no-fault  insm^ance. 

I  ask  unsmimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  full  text  of  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1386 
On  page  46,  line  3,  delete  all  through  line 
21  on  page  51  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

BEHABILITATION      SERVICES 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Insurer  or  self -Insurer 
shall  refer  each  person  to  whom  benefits  are 
paid  or  expected  to  be  paid  for  three  months 
or  more  for  net  basic  economic  loss  to  the 
State  agency  or  agencies  (or  delegate  agen- 
cies designated  by  such  agency  or  agencies) 
administering  or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  for  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices approved  under  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  (29  use.  35)  for  the  provi- 
sion of  appropriate  rehabilitation  services. 
An  insured  may  elect  to  receive  such  reha- 
bihiaUon  senices.  authorized  by  a  State 
agency  operating  under  the  approved  State 
plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  from  any 
private  agency,  organization,  institution,  or 
Individual  offering  rehabilitation  services  un- 
der the  State  plan. 

(b)  If  a  person  who  la  entitled  to  benefits 
of  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  approved 
aelf-lnst>ranc«  plan  refuses  without  good 
cause  to  accept  appropriate  rehabilitation 
services  available  to  him  under  a  State  plan 


approved  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  the  Insurer  or  self-Insurer  Is  au- 
thorized, after  thirty  days  notice  in  writing 
to  such  person,  to  make  deductions  from  any 
payment  or  payments  to  which  such  Individ- 
ual Is  entitled,  until  the  total  of  such  deduc- 
tions equals  50  per  centiun  of  such  Individu- 
al's benefit  or  benefit*  for  monthly  earnings 
for  any  month  In  which  such  Individual  re- 
fuses without  good  cause  to  accept  appropri- 
ate rehabilitation  services.  Any  person  who 
refuses  to  accept  appropriate  rehabilitation 
services  available  to  him  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  be  deemed  to 
have  done  so  with  good  cause  if  (1)  he  Is  a 
member  or  adherent  of  any  church  or  reli- 
gious sect  which  teaches  its  members  or  ad- 
herents to  rely  solely,  in  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  any  physical  or  mental  impairment, 
upon  prayer  or  spiritual  means  through  the 
application  and  use  of  the  teachings  of  such 
church  or  sect,  and  If  he  refuses  solely  be- 
cause of  his  adherence  to  the  teachings  or 
tenets  of  such  church,  or  sect,  or  (2)  If  he 
refuses  because  the  services  are  Inaccessible 
or  Inappropriate  In  terms  of  sound  medical 
practice  and  rehabilitation  standards  which 
shall  take  Into  account  as  one  factor  the  de- 
gree of  extreme  discomfort  involved  In  the 
prescribed  program  of  rehabilitation. 

(c)  The  State  insurance  regulatory  au- 
thority is  authorized  to  require  each  Insurer 
WTltlng  qualifying  no-fault  policies  within  a 
State  to  Invest  until  January  1.  1978.  one  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  premiums  less 
premium  taxes  collected  each  year  from  the 
sale  of  qualifying  no-fault  policies  and  man- 
datory optional  coverages  within  such  State. 
The  State  Insurance  regulatory  authority 
shall  prescribe  regulations  which  shall  set 
forth  the  extent  to  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  a  self-insurance  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  insurer.  Up  to  50  per  cen- 
tum of  such  Investment  may  be  In  grants, 
loans,  or  equity  Investments  In  the  construc- 
tion or  Improvement  of  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities. In  the  development,  expansion  or  Im- 
provement of  services  to  victims  of  accidental 
harm,  and  in  re.search.  training,  and  develop- 
ment of  new  rehabilitation  techniques  for 
victims  of  motor  vehicle  accidents:  Provided, 
That  such  investments  are  approved  In  ad- 
vance by  the  State  agency  or  agencies  ad- 
mlnl.stering  or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
plan,  and  are  In  compliance  with  such  ap- 
proved State  plan.  The  remainder  of  the  re- 
quired investment  shall  be  paid  to  such 
State  agency  or  agencies  no  later  than  April 
1  of  each  year,  as  an  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expense  of  doing  business  in  the  State, 
and  such  sums  shall  be  expended  by  such 
State  agency  or  agencies  for  the  development, 
expansion,  or  Improvement  of  rehabilitation 
.services  to  handicapped  Individuals  disabled 
in  motor  vehicle  accidents  and  on  research 
and  development  of  new  rehabilitation 
techniques  and  methods.  Investments  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  not  be  used  by 
the  State  agency  for  the  non-Federal  share 
of  payments  required  by  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  Such  State  agency  or 
agencies  shall  submit  to  the  State  insurance 
regulatory  authority  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  make 
available  to  the  ptiblic  an  annual  accounting 
of  all  grants,  loans  or  equity  Investments  ap- 
proved or  made  by  It  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. The  State  insxjrance  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  withdraw  the  authority  to  vn-lte 
qualifying  no-fault  policies  from  any  Insurer 
that  fails  to  make  any  Investments  required, 
or  disapprove  any  self-Insurance  plan  If  the 
self-Insurer  fails  to  make  investments  re- 
quired. 

EMERCENCY    MEDICAL    SERVICES 

Sec.  110.  (a)(1)  Each  Insurer  writing 
qualifying  no-fault  policies  within  a  Stat* 
and  any  self-lns\urer  shall  assist  the  State 


emergency  medical  committee  in  the  devel- 
opment and  maintenance  of  an  effective  and 
adequate  emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tem for  victims  of  motor  vehicle  accidents. 
As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "State 
emergency  medical  committee''  means  a 
committee  composed  of  a  designee  of  the 
State  agency  administering  or  supervising 
the  State  highway  safety  program  approved 
under  section  402  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  of  the  State  Health  Authority  approved 
for  piu-poses  of  this  section  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  of 
the  State  Insurance  regulatory  authority. 

(2)  Such  State  emergency  medical  com- 
mittee shall  coordinate  Investments  made 
under  this  section  and  ensure  that  such 
investments  are  made  In  conformance  with 
State  and  Federal  laws  related  to  the  devel- 
opment and  planning  of  State  and  area 
comprehensive  emergency  medical  services 
systems. 

(3)  Each  governmental  unit  to  which 
funds  are  paid  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
provision  of  a  State  or  area  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  services  system  which 
plan  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  accord- 
ance with  regtilations  he  shall  prescribe  be- 
fore any  funds  made  available  luider  this 
section  can  be  Invested.  Such  regulations 
shall  Include  all  elements  of  regulations  es- 
tablished by  such  Secretary  to  govern  Fed- 
eral grants  or  contracts  for  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  services  systems. 

(b)  The  State  Insurance  regulatory  au- 
thority Is  authorized  to  require  each  insurer 
writing  qualifying  no-fault  policies  within 
a  State  to  Invest  until  January  1,  1978,  1 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  premiums 
less  premium  taxes  collected  each  year  from 
the  sale  of  qualifying  no-fault  policies  and 
mandatory  optional  coverages  within  such 
State.  The  State  insurance  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  prescribe  regtilatlons  which 
shall  set  forth  the  extent  to  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  a  self-insurer  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  an  Insurer.  Up  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  investments  may  be  in 
grants,  loans,  or  equity  Investments  in  emer- 
gency medical  and  transportation  facilities 
and  equipment  and  the  operation  of  emer- 
gency medical  services  programs  within  such 
State:  Provided,  That  such  Investments  are 
In  conformance  with  the  State  or  area  plans 
approved  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(3)  of 
this  section  and  are  deemed  as  amendments 
to  such  plans  and  as  such  are  reviewed  and 
approved  In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  The  remainder  of  the 
required  Investments  shall  be  paid  to  the 
State  emergency  medical  committee  no  later 
than  April  1  of  each  year,  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessEu-y  expense  of  doing  business  in  the 
State,  and  shall  be  distributed  by  such 
committee  to  State  or  area  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  services  systems  devel- 
oped ptirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  such  distributions 
are  In  conformance  with  such  State  or  area 
plans  and  are  deemed  as  amendments  to 
such  plans  and  as  such  are  reviewed  and 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Investments  made 
under  this  section  may  be  applied  to  the  non- 
Federal  shaie  of  grants  made  In  support  of 
comprehensive  emergency  medical  services 
systems.  The  State  emergency  medical  com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  State  Insurance 
regtilatory  authority  and  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  make  available 
to  the  public  an  annual  accounting  of  all 
grants,  loans,  or  equity  Investments  ap- 
proved or  made  by  It  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. The  State  Insurance  regulatory 
authority  shall  withdraw  the  authority  to 
TVTlte  qualifying  no-fault  policies  from  any 
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insurer  that  fails  to  make  any  Investments  acter  of  our  people,  including  spirituality, 
required,  or  disapprove  any  self-insurance  patriotism,  and  ability  to  live  together 
plan  If  the  self-Insurer  falls  to  make  Invest-  ..  .        ^_._. 

ments  required. 

(c>  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defeiise,  shall  cooperate  with  States  and 
local  governmental  units  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  them  to  solve  their  emergency  medi- 
cal service  system  problems,  by  providing 
the  benefit  of  relevant  experience  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  such  departments 
m  services,  transportation,  communications, 
training,  licensing,  construction,  and  Im- 
provement of  facilities,  equipment,  care, 
treatment,  supervision.  Inspection,  and 
standards. 

On  page  54,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert 
the  following  and  renumber  clatises  (8)  and 
(9)  accordingly: 

"(8)  section  109  (rehabilitation services) : 

"(9)  section  110  (emergency  medical  serv- 
ices);" 

On  page  64,  beginning  on  line  25,  strike 
out  all  through  line  5  on  page  55  and  re- 
number clause  (4)  accordingly. 

On  page  59,  beginning  on  line  4.  strike  out 
all  through  line  3  on  page  60  and  relelter 
8ub,sections  (d)  and  (e)  accordingly. 


AMENDMENT    NO.     13BT 

(Ordered  to  be  pi-inted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  945) ,  the  National  No-FaiUt 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act  of  1972. 


NOTICE    OP   CHANGE    IN   HEARING 
DATE  ON  U.S.  MAGISTRATES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  24,  1972, 1  annoimced  that  hearings 
would  be  held  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery relating  to  the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  magistrates  system,  including  an 
amendment  to  the  statutory  ceiling  on 
magistrates'  salaries  as  proposed  by  H.R. 
7375,  on  August  3, 1972,  in  room  1114  and 
ou  August  10.  1972,  in  room  2228  of  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

I  now  wish  to  amend  this  announce- 
ment to  advise  that  the  hearing  date 
of  August  10  has  been  changed  to  Au- 
gust 11,  commencing  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TODAYS  CHALLENGES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mi-. 
Allen),  gave  an  address  at  David  Lip- 
scomb College  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  (m 
June  3  entitled  "Facing  Today's  Unmet 
Challenges,"  in  which  he  gave  a  very 
clear  analysis  of  the  basic  challenges 
that  still  face  mankind,  after  centuries 
of  progress. 

In  remarks  to  the  Senate  breakfast 
group  on  June  19,  Senator  Allen  pur- 
sued this  subject.  He  expressed  the  view 
that  each  of  us,  living  as  we  are  in  the 
most  exciting  era  of  history,  needs  a 
sense  of  purpose  In  relation  to  it.  He 
said  that  though  vast  changes  have  taken 
place  in  man's  knowledge  and  abilities, 
yet  basically  the  world  Is  the  same,  for 
the  power  of  God's  will  and  judgment 
are  unchanging. 

Senator  ALLnr  very  convincingly  point- 
ed out  that  in  several  qualities  of  char- 


in  peace  and  harmony,  there  has  been 
little  Improvement  in  the  past  20O 
years,  and  he  stressed  the  need  for 
all  to  do  their  parts  as  constructive 
builders  toward  a  better  world.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Senator  Allen's 
addi-ess  of  June  3  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord where  it  will  prove  of  value  to  a  wide 
and  varied  group  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  thoughts  reflected  in  his  re- 
marks are  fiirther  evidence  of  Senator 
Allen's  truly  fine  contributions  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pacing  Today's  Unmet  Challenges 

Today  we  live  In  an  age  of  change.  The 
environment  Is  changing.  Our  rivers  and 
lakes  and  oceans  and  oiur  air  are  being  pol- 
luted. There  is  a  Sight  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  unemployable  from  the  rural  areas 
to  the  cities  and  a  flight  of  the  more  affluent 
from  the  cities  to  the  subiu-bs.  We  are  taking 
giant  strides  in  science,  in  medicine,  in  tech- 
nology. 

Perhaps  a  decade  ago,  I  heard  Dr.  Wehrner 
Von  Braun  say  In  a  .speech  that  mans  store 
of  knowledge  doubled  In  the  period  1750  to 
1900,  a  space  of  150  years;  that  It  doubled 
again  in  the  period  1900  to  1950,  a  period  of 
only  50  years;  that  It  doubled  again  in  the 
decade  1950  to  1960;  and  as  he  looked  Into 
the  decade  of  the  60s,  he  said  that  it  would 
double  again  by  1967. 1  am  sure  that  Dr.  Von 
Braun  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  his  sug- 
gestion is  an  over-simplification  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  we  have  an  explosion  of 
knowledge  taking  place  In  the  world  today. 

Yes,  there  are  explosions,  or  rapid  accel- 
erations In  other  fields.  There  Is  an  explosion 
of  population.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ  there  were 
250,000,000  people  In  the  world  and  that  in 
1215,  at  the  time  of  the  Magna  Charta,  the 
population  had  risen  only  to  some  350  mil- 
lion because  of  wars,  fantUnee  and  plagues. 
By  1776  It  had  risen  to  850  million  and  dou- 
ble that  to  one  billion,  700  million  by  1914. 
Then  It  doubled  by  1970  to  3  billion,  600  mil- 
lion, and  It  is  estUnated  that  by  2006  it  will 
have  doubled  again  to  7  billion,  200  million. 

Yes,  there  is  an  explosion  of  debt,  both 
private  and  public,  for  the  national  debt 
stand.s  at  some  $450  billion  and  private  debt 
at  some  IV'2  trillion  dollars. 

There  has  been  an  explosion  In  the  gross 
national  product  from  some  $35  billion  in 
1933  to  some  1  trlUion,  100  klUion  dollars 
this  year. 

There  Is  an  exploelon  In  go"ernment  ex- 
penditures, local,  state  and  lujtianal.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  the 
year  starting  July  1  will  nm  weU  over  250 
billion  dollars,  which  Is  many  billions  more 
than  the  entire  gross  national  product  of 
some  211  billion  dollars  in  1945  as  World  War 
II  was  coming  to  a  close. 

I  relate  all  of  these  facts  to  point  out  that 
the  evidences  of  change  are  all  about  us — 
men  on  the  moon,  live  television  from  the 
moon  and  from  anywhere  on  earth,  airplanes 
travelling  several  times  faster  than  sound, 
nuclear  bombs,  polio  conquered,  heart  trans- 
plants, change  everywhere. 

But  let's  examine  things  a  little  closer. 

There  Is  an  old  French  proverb  to  the  efl^ect 
that  the  more  things  change,  the  more  they 
seem  to  be  the  same. 

And  Charles  Dlckeivs,  writing  around  1840 
or  1850  in  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities  about  con- 
ditions at  the  time  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, said  that: 

It  was  the  Best  0/  Times — It  was  the  Worst 
0/  Times 

It  was  the  Age  of  Wisdom — It  was  the  Age 
of  Foolishness 


It  was  the  Bpoc^i  of  Belief — It  was  the 
Epoch  of  IncreduUtj; 

It  was  the  Season  of  Light — ^It  was  the  Sea- 
son of  Darkness 

It  was  the  Spring  of  Hope — ^It  was  the  Win- 
ter of  Despair 

We  had  everything  before  its — We  had 
nothing  before  us 

And  Dickens  wrote  that  conditions,  as  he 
related  that  they  were  some  50  or  60  years 
before,  were  the  same  as  they  were  at  the 
lime  he  wrote  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  And  I 
submit  that  our  times  today  can  well  be  de- 
scribed in  similar  terms,  for  truly 

It  is  the  Best  of  Titncs — It  is  the  Worst  of 
Times 

It  Is  the  Age  of  Wisdom — It  is  the  Age  of 
Foolish  ncss 

It  is  the  Epoch  of  Belief— Xt  Is  the  Epoch  of 
Incredulity 

It  is  the  Season  of  Light — It  Is  the  Season 
of  Darkness 

It  Is  the  Spring  of  Hope — ^It  Is  the  Winter 
of  Despair 

We  have  everything  before  us — We  have 
nothing  before  us 

So,  now,  as  In  the  past,  we  can  go  Just  as 
far  In  life  as  our  abilities,  our  ambitions  and 
otir  efforts  will  take  us. 

But  the  explosion  of  knowledge  that  we  are 
having  Illustrates  the  fact  that  having 
reached  this  milestone  In  your  lives  today, 
you  cannot  rest  on  your  latirels.  In  order  to 
keep  up,  you  must  continue  your  sttidles.  by 
continued  college  work  and  by  private  study, 
reading  and  research. 

I  know  that  your  education  thus  far  has 
supplied  you  with  many  facts,  with  much 
knowledge  and  with  wisdom  properly  to  ap- 
ply that  knowledge.  I  know  that  you  have 
had  instilled  within  you  the  desire  to  learn 
as  well  as  the  abUlty  to  study  and  learn. 

I  know  that  your  education  thus  far  has 
helped  each  of  you  to  find  yoiu-self  as  an 
Individual  and  that  it  will  help  you  to  lase 
yourself  in  interests,  causes  and  ideas  larger 
than  you  are,  and  to  help  you  do  your  part 
In  creating  a  better  world. 

Yoti  are  truly  participants  in  one  of  the 
most  exciting  eras  In  history,  and  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  you  have  a  sense  of  purpose  iu 
relation  to  It. 

But  we  were  analyzing  the  premise  that 
perhaps,  with  all  the  changes  taking  place 
in  the  world,  things  haven't  changed  .so  much 
after  all. 

There  Is  a  familiar  prayer  that  goes:  "O, 
God,  give  us  serenity  to  accept  what  cannot 
be  changed;  courage  to  change  what  should 
be  changed;  and  wisdom  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other." 

God's  love  hasn't  changed;  nor  have  the 
Inmiortallty  of  the  soul;  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage; the  reality  of  Satan,  of  sin  and  our 
susceptibility  to  sin  and  the  wages  of  sin; 
the  Inevitability  of  death  and  the  Judgment; 
the  need  to  pray  and  the  power  of  prayer; 
the  hope  and,  yes,  the  availability  of  salvn- 
tlon.  None  of  these  has  changed  In  more 
than  1900  years.  They  haven't  changed,  and 
they  can't  change. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  an  examination  of  the 
chiutkcter.  of  some  of  the  qualities  and  at- 
tributes of  our  people  to  see  if  there  are  areas 
in  which  no  advancement,  no  change  lor 
the  better,  has  taken  place.  Many  such  areas 
come  to  mind,  and  I  will  name  a  few.  Others 
will  doubtless  occur  to  you. 

First,  I  wovild  suggest  th.Tt  In  the  area  oi 
.spirituality  there  has  been  no  improvement 
in  the  last  two  centuries.  Compared  with  2(K1 
years  ago,  there  is  less  reverence,  less  01  a 
feeling  that  God  Is  a  part  of  our  everyday 
lives,  less  of  a  feeling  that  God  rules  and  that 
God  cares,  less  of  a  feeling  that  we  are  ac- 
countable to  God  for  our  actions  on  thus 
earth. 

Next.  I  would  suggest  that  In  the  area  of 
patriotism  we  are  falling  behind.  Never  be- 
fore have  Americans  paraded,  carrying  proud- 
ly aloft  the  flag  of  our  enemies,  and  never  be- 
fore have  citizens  publicly  declared  their  with 
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for  a  victory  by  our  enemies  over  our  own 

country. 

In  the  area  of  man's  aijllUy  to  live  In  peace 
nnd  harmony  with  his  fellow  man.  there  has 
)jecn  no  change  for  the  better.  This  applies 
lo  our  Ucallngs  vlth  our  neighbor!!,  with  oth- 
«":s  with  whom  we  come  In  contact,  and  to 
UeRlli-.gs  bet-A-ecn  citizens  of  this  country 
atul  foreign  nations. 

Then,  Ui  the  area  of  IncliTlcUunl  enterprise, 
seir-rellauce  and  resourceftUness — what  was 
ouce  called  the  pioneer  spirit— there  has  been 
no  change  for  the  better.  All  too  often  the 
feeling  Is,  let  the  government  do  It,  let  the 
government  ass'ime  the  burden  and  p.ay  the 

«ost. 

In  these  areai  there  has  be?n  no  change 
for  tlie  better  In  this  so-called  age  of  change. 
But  m  these  areas,  change  Is  not  only  pos- 
sible, it  Is  highly  desirable. 

So.  It  Is  in  these  areas  that  I  woiUd  chal- 
lenge you  today  to  make  your  influence  felt 
a.^  vou  go  through  life. 

Then,  too,  throughout  the  land  there  Is  the 
attitude  of  permissiveness  and  a  rebellion 
against  authority  and  against  Institutions 
that  have  helped  make  America  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world.  Freedoms  are  abused 
and  authority  is  flouted.  People  set  tlicm- 
selves  above  the  law  when  all  are  subject  to 
the  law,  and  no  one  Is  above  the  law.  Some 
would  tear  our  coiuUrj'  apart  and  substitute 
anarchy  and  chaos  for  peace  and  tranquility 
aiid  for  law  and  order. 

I  think  of  the  old  poem  which  goes  some- 
thing like  tllLs; 

BVILDETS 

I  watched  tliem  tearing  a  building  down — 
A  group  oi"  men  In  a  b\isy  town 
■With  a  ho-heave-ho  and  a  lusty  yell — 
They  swung  a  beam  and  a  side  wall  fell 
I  asked  the  loreman.  Are  these  men  skilled. 
The  men  you  would  hire  if  you  had  to  build?  " 
He  gave  a  laugh  and  said,   "No.  indeed, 
UnskUled  Utbor  is  all  I  need." 
I  can  easily  wreck  In  a  day  or  two — 
What  builders  have  taken  years  to  do 
So  I  thoxight  to  myself  as  I  went  my  way— 
"Which  of  these  roles  do  I  try  to  play?  ' 
"Am  I  a  builder  who  works  with  care 
Measuring  life  with  the  rule  and  square?" 
"Or  am   I   a   wrecker   who   walks   the   town 
Content  with  the  role  of  tearing  down?" 

So.  let  me  not  only  encourage  you.  but 
urge  you.  sis  you  live  out  your  lives,  and  as 
you  shape  and  participate  In  shaping  the 
decisions  and  conduct  of  yourselves  nnd  of 
your  fellow  man,  to  be  builders  and  not 
irreckers.  Builders  have  built  this  country 
and  made  It  great.  It  must  not  be  abandoned 
to  wreckers.  Each  of  us  must  do  our  part. 


ing  will  prohibit  the  Campbell  Soup  Com- 
pany from  running  Lassie  re-runs  this  fall. 

Though  the  ruling  will  protect  TV  viewers 
from  re-runs  to  some  extent,  the  decision  has 
broader  implications.  Since  Uie  FCC  had  pre- 
viously granted  a  similar  waiver  for  rc-runa 
of  "V/lld  Kingdom."  the  Lassie  ruling  places 
the  FCC  smack  dab  In  the  middle  of  a  busi- 
ness In  which  (we  think)  they  have  no  busi- 
ness— making  qiialttative  .judgments  abottt 
our  television  proprammlnsr.  The  PCC  ad- 
mitted basing  their  rullnp  on  the  relative 
quality  of  tlie  two  pm^rams. 

Now  we  like  Wild  Klngdrtm;  it's  a  good 
factual  presentation.  But  television's  fic- 
tional La.ssie  has  been  around  for  17  years. 
Tills  canine  heroine  was  bringing  honest 
tears  to  children's  eyes  and  warming  the 
hearts  of  American  kids  long  before  Wild 
Kingdom  was  even  a  plot.  And  Wild  King- 
dom's Dr.  Perkins  was  probably  still  doing 
undergraduate  work  wlien  Lassie  flrst  be- 
came a  movie  star. 

With  Lassie's  TV  demise,  we  now  have  one 
minority  group  yet  to  be  heard  and  one  fed- 
eral regulAtory  body  yet  to  be  Investignted. 

As  FCC  Chairman  Dean  Burrh  drops  his 
gavel  to  the  poditun.  we  hear  him  say,  "The 
chair  now  recognizes  tesrimony  from  the 
'pe.inut  cillery'." 


LASSIE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  July  25,  1972,  Issue  of 
the  Bangor.  Maine  Daily  News  gives  the 
pause  for  thought — especially  parents. 
Because  it  does,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCC  Boots  Lasste 

Although  Lassie  fans  are  sure  to  lament 
the  recent  PCC  ruling,  this  broadcasting  reg- 
ulatory agency  has.  In  essence,  decided  that 
"Wild  Kingdom"  has  more  redeeming  value 
as  a  re-run  than  the  world's  most  famous 
canine  drama,  "Lassie." 

In  a  recent  5-to-l  vote,  the  PCC  refused 
Lassie's  sponsor  a  waiver  of  the  "prime  time 
access  rule"  for  the  coming  season.  This  rul- 


USDA  ACTS  ON   INEQUITIES  IN 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mi'.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  once  again  demonstrated  Its 
responsiveness  to  testimony  presented 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  concerning  in- 
equities ill  our  food  assistance  pi-ograras. 

On  Jime  7  I  presided  at  a  hearing  of 
the  Select  Conunittee  which  heard  tes- 
timony from  Dorothy  Cain  and  Dr. 
Richard  Byerly  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dorothy  Cain  participates  in  the  food 
stamp  program  and  at  the  same  time  is 
pursuing  her  education  as  a  WIN  recipi- 
ent vmder  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Des  Moines  Area  Manpower  Council. 

Because  of  changes  in  legulatlons  de- 
signed to  acliieve  nationwide  uniformity 
in  eligibility  standards  and  income  de- 
termination, Dorothj'  Cain  faced  a  sit- 
uation In  wliich  her  food  stamp  bonus 
was  going  to  be  reduced  although  her 
income  remained  imchanged. 

Dorothy  Cain  was  being  foixed  to 
choose  between  continuing  her  educa- 
tion— and  thereby  becoming  a  conti-lb- 
uting  member  of  her  community — or 
feeding  her  family  by  dropping  out  of 
tlie  program. 

I  have  received  word  from  Richard 
Lyng,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
that  as  a  result  of  Dorothy  Cain's  and  Dr. 
Byerly's  testimony,  an  amendment  to 
the  food  stamp  regulations  lias  been  pub- 
lished which  will  eUmiuate  the  inequi- 
table provision.  Secretary  Lyng  writes: 

We  are  proposing  that  the  shelter  a<»Just- 
ment  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  income 
remaining  after  all  other  allowable  deduc- 
tions Instead  of  oiu-  current  procedttre  which 
uses  total  income,  less  mandatory  fees  such 
as  taxes,  as  the  basis  of  determining  a  shel- 
ter hardship.  We  expect  this  change  to  have 
a  favorable  Impact  on  WIN  participants  who 
have  high  tuition  and  child  care  costs  but 
for  whom  this  money  may  not  actually  be 
available. 

I  trust  that  the  proposed  change  In 
the  computation  of  the  shelter  hardship 


adjustment  will  remove  the  disincentive 
to  Dorothy  Cain — and  others  in  a  simi- 
lar position — to  continue  their  education 
in  such  way  as  to  become  self- 
sufficient. 

I  welcome  tlils  additional  evidence  of 
the  close  cooperation  between  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutritifm  and  Human 
Needs  in  improving  our  food  assistance 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoas  con- 
sent that  the  text  ol  Secretary  Lyng's 
letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bccord, 
as  foUows: 

DE:PART^!ENT     OF    AGRICtIT.TTJRE, 

Wnahington,  D.C.,  Jtlty  26,  1972. 

Hon.   CHARLES  PFBCT, 

V .S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sexator  Percy  :  la  nsponm  to  testi- 
mony provided  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  C»in  and  Dr. 
Riciiard  Eyerly  at  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  we  have 
reevaluated  our  procedures  on  th«  handling 
of  income  In  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  We 
are  publishing  a  proposed  role  makhig  iu 
the  Federal  Register  for  public  comment 
v.-hi'-h  revises  the  manner  In  which  the  shel- 
t  T  iiardshlp  adjustment  is  computed. 

Our  regulations  were  written  to  consider 
income  from  any  source  in  tb«  determina- 
tion of  a  family's  purchase  requirement.  Be- 
cause the  income  calculatloa  shows  how 
much  the  family  will  pay  for  its  stamps,  de- 
ductions are  made  for  mandatory  expenses 
s<ich  as  taxes.  Deductions  are  also  permitted 
for  such  items  as  excessive  skelter,  child 
care  and  medical  costs.  Actual  tuition  costs 
for  btudents  or  WIN  recipients  are  addition- 
aly  deducted.  The  net  food  stanq)  Income 
after  these  deductions  is  designed  to  be  an 
accurate  base  from  which  to  determine  food 
.stamp  purchase  price. 

While  we  think  it  critical  that  we  retain 
our  "Uicome  Is  income"  philosophy,  we  now 
believe  that  the  technical  way  in  which  we 
calculate  some  of  these  adjustments,  spe- 
cifically the  shelter  hardship  deduction.  Is 
not  equitable.  We  are  proposing  that  the 
siielter  adjustment  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  income  remaining  after  all  other  allowable 
deductions  Instead  of  our  current  procedure 
which  uses  total  Income,  less  mandatory 
fees  such  as  taxes,  as  the  basis  of  deter- 
mining a  shelter  hardship.  We  expect  this 
change  to  have  a  favorable  impact  on  WIN 
participants  who  have  high  tuition  and  child 
care  costs  but  for  whom  this  money  may  not 
actually  be  available.  However,  for  those 
hotiseholds  which,  under  the  old  regulations 
were  permitted  a  total  disregard  of  WIN  in- 
come, we  anticipate  that  there  wUl  atill  be  a 
slight  upward  revision  In  their  purchase  re- 
quirement over  that  under  the  old  program. 

In  Mrs.  Cain's  case,  the  metbocf  ot  calcu- 
lating her  piuxshase  requirement  lowers  it 
from  $64  to  either  C40  or  $46  sine*  her  ad- 
justed income  is  on  the  barderUne  of  oar 
tables.  As  you  can  see,  thia  is  algnlfkeant  dif- 
ference and  one  which  wa  feel  will  prove 
l)eneflcial  to  Mrs.  Cain. 

Your  concern  and  interest  in  this  matter 
are  appreciated.  If  3rou  have  any  further  ques- 
tions or  comments,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  c(»itaet  us. 

Sincerely, 

RaCBAKO  Ltkg, 

AssuttMt  Secretary. 
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THE     GENOCIDE    COMVENl'lON:     A 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  WOBCD  FE&CE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piwidea*.  I  a«k 
you  to  recall  the  effeetiw  VA  mder- 


shjp  at  the  1945  San  Francisco  conven- 
tion which  led  directly  to  a  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  international  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  in  the  U.N.  Charter. 

The  U.S.  delegation  supported  the  hu- 
man rights  sectiMi  in  the  U.N.  Charter 
because  it  recognized  that  imchecked  do- 
mestic oppression  too  frequently  grows 
into  foreign  aggression,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  Axis  powers. 

It  was  27  years  ago  that  the  United 
States  led  in  the  worldwide  struggle  for 
human  rights.  Although  we  can  be  proud 
of  our  leadership  at  the  1945  San  Fran- 
cisco convention,  we  must  not  rest  upon 
our  lam-els.  For  23  years  the  Senate  has 
refused  to  take  a  stand  on  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide. 

I  believe  that  we  Amencans  over- 
whelmingly support  international  stand- 
ards of  human  dignity.  We  want  for 
other  people  those  freedoms  which  we 
cherish. 

Nevertheless,  cjTiical  voices  are  raised 
in  objection  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 
They  ask:  "What  can  it  accomplish  and 
whj'  do  we  need  it  when  our  own  laws  al- 
ready protect  us  from  the  threat  of 
genocide? 

Mr.  President,  my  answer  to  these 
critics  is  this:  The  United  States  has  as 
its  stated  foreign  policy  objective  the 
promotion  of  peace  and  freedom.  Hu- 
man rights,  including  the  right  to  live, 
and  peace  are  historically  interdepend- 
ent. When  the  human  rights  of  any 
people  are  threatened,  peace  itself  is  in 
jeopardy. 

I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
connection  between  human  rights  and 
world  peace.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  assume 
a  position  of  leadersliip  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  long  been  my  contention  that  if  any- 
thing happens  in  this  country  to  damage 
what  we  call  the  freedom  of  the  press 
it  will  come  about  tlu'ough  raw  partisan- 
ship and  gross  irresponsibility  on  the 
part  of  some  segments  of  the  press  it- 
self. This  is  a  concept  which  is  seldom 
heard  and  which  many  members  of  the 
so-called  fourth  estate  reject  as  ridic- 
ulous. They  would  have  you  believe  that 
the  only  threat  to  press  freedom  in  this 
country  is  raised  by  political  figures  or 
Government  officials  who  have  the 
temerity  to  criticize  the  press  and  point 
out  mistakes  made  by  the  news  media  as 
well  as  ideological  preferences  shown  by 
some  segments  of  that  media. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  years  I  had 
tlie  distinction.  I  believe,  of  being  one 
of  the  major  targets  of  those  consider- 
able numbers  of  reporters  and  commen- 
tators with  an  affinity  for  liberal  causes, 
candidates,  and  proposals.  More  recently, 
of  course.  Vice  President  Acnew  has  be- 
come the  object  of  almost  hysterical 
criticism  by  some  elements  of  the  news 
media.  His  unpopularity  began  with  a 
well-reasoned  TV  address  several  years 
ago  in  which  he  asked  the  newspapers 
and  the  networks  to  correct  some  of  the 
major  deficiencies  which  were  showing 


up  very  obviously  on  TV  screens  and 
front  pages  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  here  today  is 
that  these  have  been  a  rough  few  weeks 
for  press  credibility  and  certainly  not  be- 
cause of  anything  done  by  politicians  or 
Government  officials.  The  violence  done 
to  the  credibility  of  the  press — and  con- 
sequently the  threat  arising  to  freedom 
of  the  press — were  occasioned  by  the  fact 
that  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  for 
the  first  time  in  40  years  jumped  into 
politics  by  endorsing  the  Democrat  can- 
didate for  President  before  the  Repub- 
licans even  held  their  convention. 

In  addition  to  the  action  of  the  guild 
leadership  against  the  wishes  of  hun- 
dreds of  its  dues-paying  members,  there 
is  the  example  of  this  year's  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  journalism — columnist 
Jack  Anderson— getting  caught  in  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  smear  the  Democrat 
nominee  for  Vice  President  and  being 
forced  to  apologize  publicly.  Of  course, 
in  this  case,  public  interest  made  it  im- 
possible for  Anderson  to  get  away  with 
thLs  bit  of  character  assassination.  Al- 
most as  soon  as  he  broadcsist — over  a 
Mutual  System  radio  network — that 
Senator  Tom  Eagleton  had  been  arrested 
for  dnmken  driving  in  Missouri,  he  was 
called  upon  to  produce  his  evidence.  The 
fact  that  he  had  no  evidence  and  was 
forced  to  admit  to  total  irresponsibility 
did  violence  to  the  credibility  of  the 
American  press  on  a  scale  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  measure. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  my  asser- 
tion that  if  freedom  of  the  press  suffers 
any  major  setbacks  in  this  day  and  age  it 
will  be  as  a  result  of  actions  taken  by 
some  members  of  the  press  itself — ac- 
tions such  as  the  guild  endorsement  of 
a  political  candidate  and  the  Anderson 
broadcast. 

CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  current  Census  Bureau  ap- 
proximations, the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  as  of  today  is  209,418.039. 
Tills  represents  an  increase  of  126,865 
since  July  1,  or  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  population  of  Amarillo,  Tex.  It  also 
represents  an  addition  of  1,665,218  since 
August  1st  of  last  year,  an  increase  equiv- 
alent to  twice  the  population  of  Etellas, 
Tex.  

MEDICAL  EXPERIMENTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  by  Jean  Heller  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  revealed  that  the  Public 
Health  Service,  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  40  years  withlield  all 
treatment  from  several  hundred  victims 
of  syphilis  as  part  of  a  medical  experi- 
ment. New  evidence  suggests  that  not 
only  was  treatment  withheld,  but  that 
the  subjects  of  the  experiment  were  not 
even  told  that  they  were  part  of  an  ex- 
periment and  were  misled  into  believing 
that  they  were  in  fact  receiving  treat- 
ment. This  case  is  a  frightening  instance 
of  bureaucratic  arrogance  and  insensi- 
tivity. 

The  study  was  begun  In  1932.  and  its 
stated  purpose,  according  to  spokesmen 


from  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service,  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  risk  of  mortality  from 
syphilis  was  greater  than  the  risk  of 
mortality  from  the  treatment  for  syphilis. 
At  that  time,  the  preferred  method  of 
treatment  was  the  administration  of 
drugs  containing  heavy  metals. 

A  group  of  399  black  males  from  Macon 
County,  Ala.,  with  syphilis  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  study.  They  were  matched 
against  201  nonsyphUitic  males.  None  oi 
the  syphlUs  victims  received  any  treat- 
ment. The  object  of  the  study  was  to  see 
whether  untreated  syphilis  victims  had 
a  higher  incidence  of  death  and  debilita- 
tion than  those  without  syphilis. 

By  1946,  penicillin  had  become  gen- 
erally available,  and  was  soon  the  drug 
choice  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  Un- 
like the  previous  heavy  metal  treatment, 
penicillin  was  not  itself  highly  danger- 
ous, and  was  far  more  effective  than  the 
previous  drugs.  Thus,  even  if  the  orig- 
inal experiment  could  have  been  justi- 
fied because  of  the  need  to  measure  the 
risks  of  syphilis  against  the  risks  of 
heavy  metals  treatment,  the  advent  of 
penicillin  should  have  precluded  the  need 
for  continuing  the  study. 

Incredibly,  however.  Public  Health 
Service  officials  continued  to  deny  treat- 
ment to  any  of  the  subjects  of  the  ex- 
periment. No  records  have  been  cited 
that  show  that  any  of  the  subjects  were 
even  Informed  of  the  existence  of  the 
new  drug. 

Public  Health  Service  officials  have 
condemned  the  methods  used  In  this  rep- 
rehensible episode.  They  state  tliat  no 
such  thing  could  happen  again.  And  yet 
this  kind  of  experiment  with  people's 
lives  seems  all  too  typical  of  the  way  the 
health  bureaucracy  in  this  country  has 
been  treating  the  people  it  is  supposed 
to  be  protecting. 

Last  fall.  I  relea-sed  a  GAO  report  con- 
cerning an  experimental  program  run 
by  the  CDC  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  that  pro- 
gram, an  investigational  new  drug,  the 
300-mi,'  isoniazed  tablet,  was  admin- 
istered to  people  on  Capitol  Hill 
without  adequate  warnings  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  experiment,  without  ade- 
quate patient  foUowup,  and  without 
the  drug's  having  cleared  FDA's  estab- 
lished regulations  for  Investigational 
drug  ase.  As  a  result  of  tliat  experi- 
ment, two  persons  died  of  infectious  hep- 
atitis and  at  least  17  others  contracted 
the  disease. 

Another  glaring  example  Is  the  drug 
MK-665.  which  was  used  experimental- 
ly on  human  subjects  by  the  Merck  Co. 
before  adequate  data  on  animal  tests 
were  compiled.  When  the  animal  tests 
were  finally  reported  to  the  FDA- 
months  later  than  they  should  have 
been — they  showed  that  dogs  who  had  re- 
ceived the  drug  had  developed  tumors.  In 
spite  of  this  shameful  history,  followup 
on  the  conditions  of  these  unfortunate 
people  who  were  the  subject  of  the  hu- 
man experiments  with  MK-665  has  been 
grassly  Inadequate. 

I  have  been  Increasingly  disturbed 
about  the  problems  of  using  unproven 
and  possibly  unsafe  dnigs  experimental- 
ly on  subjects  who  are  not  fully  informed 
of  the  potential  hazard  and  are  not  ade- 
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Jiuately  protected  by  proper  proceduies. 
In  some  instances,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  doses  of  investigational  new 
drugs  have  been  allowed  on  the  market 
by  FDA  long  before  new  drug  approval 

is  given.  ^    w     * 

I  have  been  especially  concerned  about 
th.»  accumulation  of  cases  involving  mis- 
use of  experimental  di-ugs  on  human 
subjects.  In  each  instance,  it  has  been 
pleaded  by  the  bureaucracy  that  some 
mistake  has  taken  place,  and  that  in  the 
typical  case,  the  agency  has  a  spotless 
record.  The  staff  of  my  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  R<»organization  developed  a 
list  of  approximately  15  drugs  which 
have  been  used  experimentally  since  the 
mid-1960's,  but  which  have  still  not  re- 
ceived new  drug  approval  for  general 
marketing.  I  asked  the  GAO  to  look  into 
the  FDA's  fklea  on  each  of  these  drugs 
to  see  how  exijeiiments  on  human  beings 
bad  been  conducted. 

The  GAO  study  is  not  complete,  but 
preliminarj'  repoi-ts  show  that  there  are 
significant  and  deeply  distm-bing  prob- 
lems in  a  number  of  cases.  The  full  re- 
port will  be  available  early  this  falL 
Cases  such  as  these  are  becoming  too 
frequent  to  be  dismissed  as  isolated 
mistakes. 

Americans  aie  justified  in  demanding 
that  bureaucrats  and  drug  companies 
responsible  for  testing  potentially  dan- 
gerous drugs  do  a  better  job  of  safe- 
guai'ding  the  rights  of  the  human  sub- 
jects of  drug  experiments.  It  is  intoler- 
able not  to  assme  that  evei-y  reasonable 
precaution  is  taken  when  investigational 
drugs  are  used  in  human  populations. 

The  s.vphilis  study  presents  a  bizane — 
almost  unbelievable — example  of  bu- 
reaucratic callousness  and  bad  judg- 
ment. But  the  genei-al  problem  it  illus- 
trates is  far  broader  and  more  pervasive 
than  a  single  misguided  experiment.  It 
u  time  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  adequacy  of  investigational  new  drug 
i"egulations  and  a  review  of  the  extent 
to  which  existing  regvlations  are  being 
observed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Heller's  articles  and  lirticles  by  Victor 
Cohn  and  Jeff  Nesmith,  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

S\piinjs  Stvdy 

(By  Praulc  Carey i 

■Wasiil-.-cto.-;. — A  former  government  doc- 
tor who  play.'d  a  key  role  In  a  federal  syph- 
Uis  study  involving  Alabama  black  men  says 
••there  was  nothing  In  the  experiment  that 
was  unethical  or  uuscieniiflc. " 

\JJS.  Public  Health  Service  officials  in 
Atlanta  have  said  their  records  show  that 
none  of  the  400  or  so  syphilitic  men  in  the 
PHS  study  evei  received  treatment  for  the 
disease  dtiring  tie  experiment. 

At  least  seven  men  died  as  a  direct  result 
of  syphilis  and  that  figure  could  be  higher, 
the  offlcials  said.  They  voiced  concern  at>out 
the  morality  of  the  study,  particularly  about 
lU  coutlnuation  after  penlcUUu  was  dis- 
covered as  a  cure  for  syphilis. 

Dr.  John  R.  Heller,  the  former  PHS  doctor, 
said  it  was  his  Impression  that  all  of  the 
BtiKtyV  participants  rccetred  some  fonn  o< 
treatment  for  their  syphUls  from  private 
fioctors  and  clinics  la  the  Tuskegee,  Ala.. 
area  where  tha  experiment  was  conducted. 


However,  at  another  point  in  an  interview, 
Dr.  Heller  said  that  he  did  not  know  how 
many  of  the  syphllltics  were  treated  by  out- 
side doctors  and  he  indicated  that  no  check 
was  made  as  to  whether  the  patients  actu- 
ally went  to  doctors  to  whom  he  said  they 
were  referred. 

"It  vras  not  the  inrenilon  of  the  study  that 
vhe  participants  should  be  intentionally  de- 
prived of  treatment  and  it  was  not  built  into 
the  project  that  treatment  would  be  with- 
held,- Dr.  Heller  said. 

He  was  immediate  director  of  the  Tuske- 
gee Study  in  1933-34  and  later  had  overall 
responsibility  for  Ove  years  when  he  became 
chief  of  the  PHS's  venereal  disease  division  In 
1943.  The  doctor  is  now  a  general  c(»isultant 
to  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  of  which  he 
once  was  director. 

He  said  also  it  was  not  the  respousibility 
or  purpose  ol  the  experiment  to  provide 
treatment  for  the  disease.  ••Naturally,  you'd 
rather  have  the  study  population  untreated, 
but  tliere  was  no  covert  attempt  to  keep 
these  people  untreated."  Dr.  Heller  said. 

However.  Dr.  J.  W.  Williams,  a  black 
Tuskegee  p)»yslclan  wiM>  worked  ou  the  ex- 
periment as  an  intern  In  the  19308,  said  the 
partiiipam*  ■were  not  told,  so  far  as  I  know, 
what  they  were  being  treated  for  or  what 
thoy  were  not  being  treated  for." 

"We  told  them  what  they  had,"  Dr.  Heller 
said  in  the  interview  here.  But  in  Tuskegee, 
Dr.  WiUlams  said,  •We  didn't  tell  them  we 
were  looking  for  svphilis.  I  don't  think  they 
would  have  known  wliat  it  wa.s." 

Discussing  the  fact  that  all  participants 
In  the  study  were  black.  Dr.  Heller  said, 
"There  was  absolutely  no  racial  overtones  to 
the  study,  and  this  was  not  an  attempt  to  ex- 
ploit the  Negroes."  Tuskegee  wa.s  chosen  as 
the  site  for  the  study  of  syphilis  because  the 
area  had  the  nation's  highest  per  capita  rate 
when  tlte  experiment  began  in  1932.  he  said. 
After  The  Associated  Press  disclosed  exist- 
ence of  the  40-year  e.^periment,  the  Depart- 
ment of  HeaUh,  Education  and  Welfare,  par- 
ent agenry  of  the  PHS.  began  an  investigation 
of  the  study. 

Dr.  Merlin  K.  DtiV.il.  assistant  secretary  of 
HEW,  said,  "I  e.specially  want  to  determine 
why  the  study  was  permitted  to  continue  past 
the  time  penicillin  became  the  eflectlvc  drug 
of  choice  against  the  disease." 

Dr.  Heller  was  asked  If  he  had  made  any 
effort  to  obtain  penicillin  for  the  syphllltics 
when  it  became  gradually  available  In  the 
1940s. 

"No."  he  said,  "and  it  never  occurred  to  us 
to  ask  because  the  demand  was  so  great  for 
other  people  who  needed  it  mucli  more  than 
they  did — the  armed  forces  and  people  in 
civlliaa  life"   with  other  serious  diseases. 

"Also."  Dr.  Heller  added,  "we  were  not  re- 
.sponslble  for  getting  it  to  them  so  we  made 
no  effort  to  get  it.  This  was  a  commtjnlty 
responsibility  in  Tuskegee  ...  It  was  not  our 
ball  of  wax." 

He  said  also:  •'We  didn't  know  enough 
about  penicillin  to  know  whether  It  would  be 
effective  against  late  syphilis  as  distinguished 
from  the  early,  highly  infectious  type.  Most 
of  the  patients  at  Tuskegee  had  late  syph- 
ilis r.tnglng  from  five  to  50  years. 

"It  took  studies  that  ran  Into  the  1950b 
to  determine  whether  penicillin  was  effective 
against  late  syphilis  that  has  gone  beyond 
the  lufectioiis  stages  and  involves  the  brain 
and  central  nervous  system,  the  cardiovascu- 
lar system,  or  lurks  latent  and  quiescent  in 
the  body." 

Dr.  J.  D.  Millar,  current  chief  of  the  PHS' 
Center  for  Dis«;i«e  Control  In  Atlanta,  said 
earUer  this  week  that  he  knew  of  some  study 
participants  who  •'were  treated  with  penlcil- 
lUi  for  other  diseases  and  then  dropped  from 
the  program  because  the  drug  had  some 
poBltlve  effect  on  the  primary  dlseaae,  sypb- 
llis.  Looking  at  It  now,  one  cannot  see  any 
leaaon  they  could  not  have  been  treated  at 
that  time"  for  syphilis. 


To  this.  Dr.  Heller  said,  "£tar.  MlUar  makes 
the  assumption  that  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  project  to  give  treatment,  which  It 
was  not." 

Syphilis  Stttdt 
(By  Jean  Heller) 

Tuskegee,  Ai.a. — A  local  doctor  who  took 
part  in  the  early  years  of  a  federal  syphilis 
study  says  he  does  not  recall  that  the  Black 
participants  were  ever  told  they  were  subjects 
of  an  experiment  or  what  the  study  in- 
volved. 

"The  people  who  came  in  were  not  told 
what  was  being  done,"  Dr.  J.  W.  WUllums 
said  In  au  interview  Wednesday.  "We  told 
them  we  wanted  to  test  them.  They  were  not 
told,  so  far  as  I  know,  what  they  were  being 
treated  for  or  what  they  were  not  being 
treated  for. 

"We  didn't  tell  them  we  were  looking  for 
syphilis,"  he  said.  "1  don't  think  they  would 
have  known  what  that  was". 

The  experiment,  called  the  Tuskegee  Study, 
began  in  1932.  It  was  run  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  Involved  600  Black  men 
from  this  area,  200  with  no  signs  of  syphilis 
and  400  who  h.nd  the  disease,  according  to 
the  federal  agency. 

Current  offlcials  at  the  PH3  Center  for 
Dise.ise  ContnH  in  Atlanta  have  said  their 
records  show  that  none  of  the  400  syphllltics 
in  the  study  ever  received  treatment  for  the 
disease  during  the  experiment,  which  now 
lias  lasted  40  years. 

At  least  seven  men  died  as  a  direct  result 
of  syphilis  and  that  figure  could  be  higher, 
the  ofllcials  said. 

Dr.  Williams,  a  Block  physician,  said  he 
was  an  intern  at  the  Local  Tuskegee  Iiistitute 
Hospital  when  the  study  began  and  that  he 
and  two  other  interns,  under  the  direction  of 
two  PHS  doctors  from  Washington,  worked 
on  participants  when  they  eame  In. 

Williams  said  that  part  of  this  Job  Involved 
going  to  church  gatherings  to  convince  adults 
from  the  black  community  to  come  Into  cen- 
ters for  blood  tests.  This  was  part  of  an 
area-wide  effort  to  combat  S3rphills. 

Iix  Alabama,  according  to  a  1927  state  law, 
persons  diagnosed  as  syphilitic  were  required 
to  be  treated  for  the  disease. 

During  the  area-wide  study,  statistics 
showed  that  the  Tuskegee  had  an  exception- 
ally high  rate  of  syphilis.  One  group  of  men 
was  set  aside  for  experimentation. 

Dr.  Williams  said  that  the  interns  were 
never  informed  of  the  purposes  or  procedures 
of  the  study. 

"I  was  just  told  who  to  give  a  needle  to 
when  the  people  came  back."  Williams  said. 
"I  thought  I  was  admtnlsterlag  an  arsenical 
tlie  mercury-arsenic  treatment  used  at  the 
time  to  combat  syphilis,  but  now  I  think 
some  may  have  been  a  placebo  a  dummy 
treatment  that  does  no  harm  or  good.  I 
don't  know  for  certain  what  it  was." 

Williams  said  patients  were  drawn  to  the 
experiment  by  promises  of  free  medical 
treatment  for  their  aUmcnts.  "These  people 
thought  they  were  being  treated  for  rheu- 
matism or  bad  stomachs."  be  said.  Williams, 
73.  is  director  of  health  atul  hygiene  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  Commu- 
nity Action  agency  here.  He  heads  a  staff 
of  six  who  have  set  up  17  clinics  in  Macon 
County  for  the  poor. 

He  said  he  could  not  condemn  the  Tuske- 
gee Study  as  a  whole  because  be  left  it  in 
1937,  but  be  said  he  believed  more  infor- 
mation should  have  been  given  to  the  people 
who  took  part.  He  said  be  returned  to  Tus- 
kegee In  the  early  19408  as  director  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  Hospital  where  the  study 
was  being  conducted.  Bxit  be  said  be  did 
not  resxime  any  role  In  the  study  because 
the  hospital  was  only  being  used  as  a  base 
and  took  no  active  part  In  K.  "All  I  knew 
about  the  experiment  at  tbat  point  ia  that 
when  a  person  in  the  program  died  bis  body 
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was  brought  In  for  poet-mortem  work."  he 
said.  "A  pathologist  from  the  local  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  did  all  that  work." 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare,  parent  agency  of  PHS,  Tuesday  be- 
gan an  investigation  of  the  Tuskegee  study 
following  disclosure  of  Its  existence  by  The 
Associated  Press.  Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  HEW,  said,  "I  especially 
want  to  determine  why  the  study  was  per- 
mitted to  continue  past  the  time  penicillin 
became  the  effective  drug  of  choice  agahist 
the  disease." 

The  mercury-arsenic  treatment  available 
before  penicillin  was  almost  as  bad  as  hav- 
ing untreated  syphilis,  Dr.  Williams  said. 
But,  according  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Millar,  head  of 
the  CDC's  venereal-disease  branch,  penlcll- 
Ito  became  widely  available  after  World 
War  n  and  Ita  use  In  the  Tuskegee  Study 
then  probably  could  have  helped  or  saved 
a  number  of  experiment  participants. 

Syphilis  can  cause  bone  and  tooth  de- 
terioration, blindness,  deafness,  central 
nervoxis  system  disorders.  Insanity,  heart 
disease  and  death. 

"I  think  a  definite  mwal  problem  existed 
when  the  study  was  undertaken,  a  more 
serious  moral  problem  was  overlooked  in  the 
post-war  years  when  penicillin  became  avail- 
able but  was  not  given  to  these  men,  and  a 
moral  problem  still  exists,"  Dr.  Millar  said. 

"But  the  study  began  when  attitudes  were 
much  different  on  treatment  and  experi- 
mentation. At  this  point  in  time,  with  our 
current  knowledge  of  treatment  and  the  dis- 
ease and  the  revolutionary  change  in  ap- 
proach to  hiunan  experimentation,  I  don't 
believe  the  program  would  be  undertaken," 
be  said. 

Syphilis,  a  highly  contagious  infection 
qpread  by  sexual  contact,  can  cause,  if  un- 
treated, bone  and  dental  deformations,  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  heart  disease  and  central 
aervous  system  deterioration. 

No  figures  were  available  on  when  the  last 
death  occtwred  In  the  program.  And  one  offi- 
cial said  that  apparently  no  conscious  effort 
to  halt  the  program  was  made  after  it  got 
under  way. 

A  1960  CDC  study  of  276  treated  and  un- 
treated syphllltics  who  participated  la  the 
Tuskegee  Study  showed  that  seven  had  died 
as  a  direct  result  of  syphilis.  Another  154  died 
of  heart  disease.  CDC  officials  say  they  can- 
not determine  at  this  late  date  how  many  of 
the  heart  disease  deaths  were  caused  by 
syphillls  or  how  many  additional  deaths  could 
be  linked  to  the  disease. 

Syphilis  STxa>y 
(By  Jean  Heller) 

Washington. — ^The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  has  launched  a  full 
investigation  of  a  federal  exp>eriment  tn 
which  some  Alabama  black  men  died  because 
they  were  denied  proper  medical  treatment 
for  syphilis  and  its  side-effects. 

The  investigation  was  announced  Tuesday 
Bight  by  Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  HEW,  who  said  he  was  shocked  and 
horrified  to  learn  of  the  experiment.  The  an- 
nouncement followed  disclosure  by  The  Asso- 
ciated Pre-ss  of  the  40-year  stxjdy. 

"Although  the  study  was  begun  in  1932, 
and  although  the  opportunity  to  bring  treat- 
ment to  these  men  has  long  passed,  I  am  to- 
day launching  a  full  Investigation  into  the 
circumstances  surrounding  it,"  DuVal  said. 

"I  especially  want  to  determhie  why  the 
study  was  permitted  to  continue  past  the 
time  penlciUln  became  the  effective  drug  of 
choice  against  the  disease,"  he  said.  "I  can 
say  with  certainty  that  such  a  study  could 
not  be  launched  today." 

HEW  oversees  the  Public  Health  Service, 
which,  in  1932,  Initiated  the  Tuskegee  Study, 
an  experiment  which  withheld  proper  medi- 
cal treatment  from  a  group  of  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
syphllltics   In  order   to  determine   through 


autopsy  at  the  time  of  their  deaths  what 
damage  the  untreated  disease  can  do  to  the 
human  body. 

Tuskegee  was  chosen,  PHS  officials  say,  be- 
cause it  had  the  highest  syphilis  rate  In  the 
nation  at  the  time. 

The  doctor  responsible  for  initiating  the 
experiment  was  identified  by  PHS  officials  as 
Dr.  J.  R.  Heller,  assistant  surgeon  general  In 
the  service's  venereal-disease  section  who 
later  became  division  chief.  Current  PS  offi- 
cials say  they  have  questions  about  the 
morality  of  the  study,  particularly  the  post- 
World  War  II  decision  not  to  treat  the  syphl- 
lltics with  penicillin,  then  a  proven  readily 
available  cure  for  the  disease. 

Originally,  PHS  officials  at  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  told  The  Associ- 
ated Press  that  the  study  involved  600  Black- 
men  divided  into  three  groups:  200  not  suf- 
fering syphilis,  300  with  the  disease  and 
treated  with  the  best  methods  known  at  the 
time  and  200  not  treated  for  syphilis  at  all. 

However,  after  the  study  was  disclosed  and 
CDC  officials  rechecked.  they  said  they  found 
that  none  of  the  400  men  who  had  syphilis 
ever  was  treated  for  It,  doublhig  the  size  of 
the  group  exposed  to  disability  and  death. 

As  Incentives  to  enter  the  program,  the 
men  were  promised  free  transportation  to 
and  from  hospitals,  free  hot  lunches,  free 
medicine  for  any  disease  other  than  syphilis 
and  free  burial. 

The  Tuskegee  Study  began  10  years  before 
penicillin  was  discovered  to  be  an  effective 
cure  for  syphilis  and  15  years  before  the  drug 
was  widely  available  to  doctors.  Yet  even  af- 
ter penicillin  became  common,  and  while  its 
use  probably  could  have  helped  or  saved  a 
number  of  experiment  participants,  the  drug 
was  not  given  to  them,  according  to  Dr.  J.  D. 
KUUar. 

He  is  chief  of  the  venereal-disease  branch 
of  the  Atlanta  Center  for  Disease  Control  and 
is  now  in  charge  of  what  is  left  of  the  Tus- 
kegee Study. 

"I  think  that  the  moral  problem,  if  any  In 
1932,  was  very  vague  because  the  risk  of 
treatment  was,  in  the  minds  of  many  physi- 
cians, worse  than  the  rlslcs  of  the  disease," 
Millar  said  in  an  interview. 

The  pre-peniclllln  treatment  for  syphilis 
consisted  primarUy  of  Injections  of  arsenic 
and  mercury.  A  treatment-related  death  rate 
of  1  in  100  was  considered  a  good  record. 

But,  Dr.  Millar  added,  "a  more  serious 
moral  problem  was  overlooked  in  the  post- 
war years  when  penicillin  became  available 
but  was  not  given  to  these  men,  and  a  moral 
problem  still  exists.  Looking  at  It  now.  one 
cannot  see  any  reason  they,  the  syphllitics, 
could  not  have  been  treated  at  that  time." 
Asked  who  made  the  postwar  decision  not 
to  treat  the  syphllltics,  Millar  said,  "I  doubt 
that  It  was  a  one-man  decision.  These  things 
seldom  are." 

Syphilis  is  a  highly  contagious  Infection 
spread  by  sexual  contact.  If  left  untreated 
It  can  cause  blindness,  deafness,  deteriora- 
tion of  bones,  teeth  and  the  central  nervous 
system,  insanity,  heart  disease  and  death. 

In  1969,  a  CDC  review  of  the  record  of  276 
syphllltics  in  the  Tuskegee  Study  found  that 
seven  had  died  as  a  direct  result  of  the  dis- 
ease. Officials  could  not  say  immediately  how 
many  other  deaths  could  be  linked  to 
syphilis. 

In  the  group.  154  had  died  of  tieart  faUure 
not  attributable  to  syphilis,  the  officials 
added. 

Seventy-four  men  participating  in  the 
study  were  still  alive  at  the  beginning  ef 
this  year  but.  for  them,  syphilis  therapy  Is 
too  late.  Their  average  age  is  74  and,  Millar 
said,  the  possible  111  effects  of  massive  peni- 
cillin therapy  constitute  too  great  a  risk  to 
the  individuals,  particularly  tlioee  whose 
syphilis   condition   is  dormant. 

Some  of  the  men,  be  said,  have  received 
penicillin   or    antibiotics   in   past   years   for 


other   diseases   and   this   may   have   helped 
them  stay  alive. 


Syphilis  SrtmT 
(By  Jean  Heller) 
Ti'SKxoEE,  AiA. — 'Syphilis  put  Tuskegee  on 
the    map."    Bill    Lennard    reflected    grimly. 
"How's  that  for  a  town  motto?" 

Lennard  Is  project  coordinator  for  the  local 
OEO  Community  Action  Agency,  a  college- 
educated  black,  bom  and  raised  in  Tuskegee 
and  now  deeply  concerned  about  the  future 
of  bis  home  towr. 

"How  could  I  have  lived  here  an  my  life 
and  never  know  this  was  going  on?"  Lennard 
asked.  "I'm  astounded.  I'm  shocked  and  I 
feel  sick.  I  don't  know  what  It's  gt>tng  to  do  to 
this  town." 

This  town  and  the  surrounding  county 
have,  for  40  years,  been  the  abject  of  the 
Tuskegee  Study,  a  syphilis  experiment  In- 
volving 600  local  blacks. 

The  study  was  a  cooperative  project  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  Alaljama 
Health  Department,  the  Macon  County  Med- 
ical Society  and  the  Macon  County  Health 
Department  and  was  conducted  to  determine 
what  damage  untreated  syphilis  does  to  the 
human  body. 

In  the  beginning.  1932,  about  200  of  the 
study  group  showed  no  signs  of  syphilis  and 
were  used  for  purposes  of  comparison  with 
the  400  or  so  men  who  bad  the  disease. 

Questions  existed  over  just  bow  many  of 
the  400  men  ever  received  any  treatment  for 
their  syphilis. 

When  the  Tuskegee  Study  first  was  dis- 
closed, the  PHS'  Center  for  Dlaease  Control 
in  Atlanta,  now  in  charge  of  what  remains 
of  the  study,  said  half  the  400  received  some 
treatment  but  the  other  half  received  none. 

Later,  offlcials  said  they  dldiit  think  any 
of  the  400  ever  received  treatment. 

A  firm  figure  probably  will  have  to  await 
the  conclusion  of  a  current  investigation  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  parent  agency  of  the  PHS. 

Another  investigation  Is  under  way  in  the 
Alabama  attorney  general's  office.  Among 
other  things,  a  spokesman  said,  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  determine  If  the  lack  of  treat  - 
ment  for  some  of  the  study  participants  vio- 
lated a  1927  state  law  requiring  treatment 
for  all  who  suffered  from  the  disease. 

Both  investigations  were  begun  after  As- 
sociated Press  disclosure  of  the  study  la^v 
week. 

During  the  study  at  least  seven  men  died  ns 
a  direct  resiUt  of  syphilis  and  the  figure 
could  be  higher,  said  Dr.  Don  Prlntz  of  the 
venereal  disease  branch  of  CDC. 

CDC  officials  have  released  no  figures  on 
whether  any  of  the  participants  sviffered 
other  side  effects  of  the  disease,  which  can 
be  deafness,  blindness,  heart  disease,  central 
nervous  system  damage,  bone  deterioration 
and  insanity. 

Local  residents  are  deeply  disturbed  abov.t 
the  study  and  concerned  about  the  surviv- 
ing participants,  particularly,  that  one  oi 
them  was  publicly  identified,  apparently  by 
health  officials. 

"I  know  his  family  so  well:  scane  of  them 
are  highly  educated  and  he's  a  real  good 
farmer,"  a  former  county  agent  said.  "Now 
they've  got  this  stigma  attached  to  them. 
Folks  keep  asking  me  if  it's  safe  to  shake  his 
hand." 

It  Is.  Neither  the  man  to  whom  the  agent 
referred  nor  any  other  participant  in  the 
Tuskegee  Study  has  syphilis  in  contagious 
form,  according  to  PHS  officials  In  Atlaiit.i. 
At  the  time  the  study  began,  all  parUcipants 
had  passed  the  infectious  stage  and  could  not 
have  spread  the  disease,  the  official  say. 

Two  issues  have  been  raised  since  disclosure 
of  the  experiment:  Why  the  study  was  allow- 
ed to  continue  In  the  era  after  World  War 
II  when  penlcllUn  and  sulfa  drugs  were  wide- 
ly   avaiUible.    had    been    proven   a   cxire    for 
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syphilis  and  probably  could  have  helped  or 
saved  a  number  of  the  experiment's  sub- 
jects? The  other  Issue  Is  compensation  for 
surviving  participants  and  families  of  men 
who  died. 

Several  of  the  Tuskegee  Study  survivors 
have  retained  a  prominent  civil  rights  law- 
yer, Pred  D.  Gray,  to  represent  them,  hoping 
to  compensate  for  their  part  in  the  program. 

Gray,  a  black  state  legislator  who  repre- 
sented the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
was  active  In  the  case  which  integrated  the 
University  of  Alabama,  said  he  Intend.s  to  do 
"whatever  we  need  to  do  to  correct  this  in- 
justice." 

Based  on  interviews  with  his  clients.  Gray 
!%aid  he  does  not  believe  they  knew  what  waf; 
in  store  for  them  when  they  volunteered  for 
the  Tuskegee  Study.  Nor,  he  added,  do  they 
recall  signing  any  releases  when  they  Joined. 

"What  they  were  told  was  that  they  had 
bad  blood  or  that  something  was  wrong."  he 
.^id.  "I  don't  know  if  they  understood  what 
It  was  that  was  wrong.  But  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  were  under  the  impres- 
sion  they  were  receiving  proper  treatment 
for  whatever  it  was  that  was  wrong  with 
them." 

Dr.  J.  W.  Williams,  a  local  black  doctor  who 
participated  as  an  intern  during  the  early 
years  of  the  Tuskegee  Study,  aald  he  does 
not  recall  any  of  the  participants  being  told 
what  was  happening  to  them.  In  lact,  he 
ndded^  the  three  interns  working  as  tech- 
nicians imder  the  direction  of  two  PHS  doc- 
trirs  from  Washington  were  not  told  at>otit  the 
study,  either. 

"The  people  who  came  in  were  not  told 
what  was  being  done,"  he  .said.  "Tliey  were 
not  told,  so  far  as  I  know,  whsit  they  were 
)>eing  treated  for  or  what  they  were  not  being 
treated  for.  We  the  interns  were  never  told 
what  was  going  on." 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  consensu."! 
among  PHS  and  state  doctors  that  the 
Tuskegee  Study  may  have  had  some  validity 
when  it  was  undertaken  in  1932.  There  still 
were  areas  where  research  Into  the  effects  of 
syphilis  was  needed.  The  treatment  available 
at  that  time  was  almost  as  dangerous  as  the 
disease,  and  sometimes  fatal. 

The  question  of  morality  arises  In  the  deci- 
sion not  to  end  the  study  and  treat  all  re- 
maining participants  «ith  penicillin  or  sulfa 
drugs  after  World  War  II. 

Or.  J.  D.  Millar,  current  chief  of  the  CDC's 
venereal  disease  branch,  said  the  two  drugs 
were  widely  available  after  the  war  and  their 
use  probably  could  have  helped  or  saved  a 
number  of  the  Tuskegee  Study's  participants. 

Others  disagree.  Dr.  John  R.  Heller,  who 
had  over-all  responsibility  stated  that  it 
wa.s  not  the  responsibility  of  the  study  to  give 
penicillin  to  the  syphilitics. 

"It  never  occurred  to  us  to  ask  for  penicil- 
lin because  the  demand  was  so  great  for  other 
people  who  needed  it  much  more  than  they 
did,"  Heller  said.  "We  were  not  respoiu>ible 
for  getting  it  to  them  so  we  made  no  effort  to 
get  It." 

Heller  said  he  believed  there  was  nothing 
tiiiethical  about  the  study  and  said  that  be 
was  under  the  impression  all  of  the  study 
participants  received  some  form  of  sj-philis 
therapy  from  private  doctors  or  health  clin- 
ics. However,  be  added,  no  checks  were  made 
to  determine  if  the  men  ever  went  to  private 
doctors. 

Dr.  Ira  L.  Mj-ers,  the  current  Alabama 
state  health  officer,  said  the  furor  over  dis- 
closure of  the  study  was  an  attempt  "to 
make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole  hill." 

In  Tuskegee,  a  town  which  feels  stig- 
matized, the  problem  already  Is  a  mountain. 

Many  people  who  were  Involved  in  the 
program,  both  as  participants  and  super- 
visors, have  gone  into  temporary  seclusion. 
They  don't  answer  their  phones  or  doorbells 
and  ar«  said  by  their  friends  to  feel  the 
town  may  turn  against  them. 

In   restaurants,    the   Tuskeegee  Study   is 


the  basic  topic  of  conversation.  Many  still 
don't  believe  It.  Many  don't  want  to  believe 
it.  A  few  don't  care.  But  basically,  the  people 
seem  dazed. 

"This  used  to  be  a  real  friendly  town." 
said  one  black  resident  who  asked  not  to  be 
ide>»tified.  "Now  everybody's  suspicious  of 
everybody  else.  Folks  are  all  trying  to  figtire 
out  who  the  people  in  the  study  were  and 
they  don't  know  what  to  do  about  them, 
whether  they're  safe  or  not. 

"I've  seen  folks  cross  the  street  to  avoid 
talking  to  someone  they  think  was  in  the 
study,"  he  added.  "This  is  the  biggest  thing 
that  ever  hit  this  town.  Everybody's  buzzing. 
It  ain't  ever  going  to  be  the  same  around 
here  and  that's  too  bad.  It's  all  too  bad. 
It's  all  Just  a  damned  shame." 

Syphilis  Stitdt 
(By  Jean  Heller) 

Washington. — During  a  40-year  federal  ex- 
periment, a  group  of  syphilis  victims  was 
denied  proper  medical  treatment  for  their 
disease.  Some  participants  died  as  a  result, 
but  survivors  now  are  getting  whatever  aid 
Is  possible,  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
says. 

The  experiment,  conducted  by  the  PHS, 
was  designed  to  determine  through  autopsies 
what  damage  untreated  syphilis  does  to  the 
human  body. 

Or  about  600  Alabama  black  men  who  orig- 
inally took  part  in  the  study.  200  or  so 
were  allowed  to  suffer  the  disease  and  its  side 
pffects  without  treatment,  even  after  penicil- 
lin was  discovered  as  a  cure  for  syphilis. 
Treatment  then  probably  could  have  saved 
or  helpyed  many  of  the  experiment  partici- 
pants, PHS  offlclal.s  say. 

They  contend  that  survivors  of  the  ex- 
periment are  now  too  old  to  treat  for  syphi- 
lis, but  add  that  PHS  doctors  are  giving  the 
men  thorough  physical  examinations  every 
two  years  and  are  treating  them  for  what- 
ever other  ailments  and  diseases  they  have 
developed. 

Members  of  Cnnpress  reacted  with  shook 
to  disclosure  Tuesday  by  The  Associated 
Press  that  the  PHS  syphilis  experimentation 
on  human  guinea  pigs  had  taken  place. 

Sen.  William  Proxmire.  D-Wis..  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  oversees  PHS  budgets,  called  the 
study  "a  moral  and  ethical  nightmare." 

"It's  incredible  to  me  that  such  a  thing 
could  ever  have  happened."  he  -said  in  a 
statement.  "The  Congress  should  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  compensating  the  fami- 
lies of  these  men." 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass..  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  health  subcommittee,  said 
through  a  committee  spokesman  that  he  de- 
plores the  facts  of  the  case  and  is  concerned 
abo\it  whether  any  other  such  experiments 
exist. 

The  svphills  experiment,  called  the  Tu.ske- 
gec  Study,  began  in  1932  in  Tuskegee,  Ala., 
an  area  which  had  the  highest  syphilis  rate 
In  the  nation  at  that  time. 

When  the  study  began,  the  discovery  of 
penicillin  as  a  cure  for  syphilis  was  still  10 
years  away  and  the  general  availability  of  the 
drug  was  15  years  away.  Treatment  in  the 
1930's  consLsted  primarily  of  doses  of  arsenic 
and  mercury. 

Of  the  600  original  participants  In  the 
study,  one  third  showed  no  signs  of  having 
syphilis;  the  othen  had  the  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  PHS  data,  half  the  men  with  syphilis 
were  given  the  arsenic-mercury  treatment, 
but  the  other  half,  about  200  men,  received 
no  treatment  for  syphilis  at  all. 

Men  were  persuaded  to  participate  by 
promises  of  free  transportation  to  and  from 
hospitals,  free  hot  lunches,  free  medical 
treatment  for  aliments  other  than  syphilis 
and  free  burial. 

Seventy-four  of  the  untreated  syphilitics 
were  still  alive  last  January. 


S^'phllis  is  a  highly  contagious  infection 
spread  through  sexual  contact.  If  left  un- 
treated it  can  cause  blindness,  deafness,  de- 
terioration of  bones,  teeth  and  the  central 
nervous  system.  Insanity,  heart  disease  and 
death. 

In  1969,  the  PHS  Center  for  Disease  Control 
in  Atlanta,  which  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Tuskegee  Study,  reviewed  records  of  276 
syphilitics.  both  treated  and  untreated,  who 
participated  in  the  experiment. 

It  found  that  seven  men  had  died  as 
a  direct  result  of  syphilis.  Another  154  died 
of  heart  failure,  but  CDC  officials  say  they 
cannot  determine  now  how  many  of  those 
deaths  were  caused  by  syphilis  or  how  many 
additional  deaths  may  have  been  linked 
to  the  disease. 

PHS  officials  responsible  for  initiating  the 
Tuskegee  Study  have  long  since  retired  and 
current  PHS  officials  say  they  do  not  know 
their  Identity.  But  the  current  officials  say. 
In  retrospect,  they  believe  the  study  may 
have  been  a  moral  mistake. 

"I  think  a  definite  moral  problem  existed 
when  the  study  was  undertaken,  a  more 
serious  moral  problem  was  overlooked  in  the 
post-war  years  when  penicillin  became 
available  but  was  not  given  to  these  men.  and 
a  moral  problem  still  exists,"  said  Dr.  J.  D. 
Millar,  chief  of  the  veneral  disease  branch 
of  the  CDC. 

"But  the  study  began  when  attitudes  were 
much  different  on  treatment  and  experimen- 
tation," he  added.  "At  this  point  in  time, 
with  our  current  knowledge  of  treatment 
and  the  disease  and  the  revolutionary  change 
in  approach  to  human  experimentation,  I 
don't  believe  the  program  would  be  under- 
taken." 

Don  Prince,  another  official  in  the  vene- 
real disease  branch  of  CDC,  said  the  Tiu- 
kegee  Study  had  shown  that  the  morbidity 
and  mortality  rate  of  untreated  syphilitics 
was  not  as  high  as  previotosly  believed,  but 
he  said  he  thought  the  study  should  have 
been  halted  with  penicillin  treatment  for 
participants  after  World  War  II. 

"I  don't  know  why  the  decision  was  made 
in  1946  not  to  stop  the  program,"  Prince 
said.  "I  was  unpleasantly  surprised  when  I 
first  came  here  and  found  out  about  it.  It 
really  puzzles  me." 

Because  of  their  age,  the  CDC  cannot  now 
treat  the  74  survivors  of  the  Tuskegee  Study 
for  syphilis.  Dr.  Millar  said.  Possible  ill  side 
effects  of  massive  penicillin  therapy  consti- 
tute too  great  a  risk  to  the  Individuals,  par- 
ticularly those  whose  syphilitic  condition  is 
dormant. 

However,  he  added,  there  was  a  point  when 
the  men  could  have  been  treated  with  some 
measure  of  success. 

"The  most  critical  moral  Issue  about  this 
experiment  arises  In  the  post-war  era,  the 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when 
penicillin  became  widely  available. 

"I  know  some  were  treated  with  penicil- 
lin for  other  diseases  and  then  dropped 
from  the  program  because  the  drug  had  some 
positive  effect  on  the  primary  disease  syphilis. 
Looking  at  It  now.  one  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son they  could  not  have  been  treated  at  that 
time." 

Syphilis  Sxtmy — An  AP  News  Special 
(By  Jean  Heller) 

W\sHiNGTON. — For  40  years  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  condticted  a  study  in 
which  human  guinea  pigs,  denied  proper 
medical  treatment,  have  died  of  syphilis  and 
its  side  effects. 

The  study  was  conducted  to  determine 
from  autopsies  what  the  disease  does  to  the 
human  body. 

PHS  officials  responsible  for  Initiating  the 
exp>eriment  have  long  since  retired.  Current 
PHS  officials,  who  say  they  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  morality  of  the  sttidy,  also 


lay  it's  too  late  to  treat  sj-phUls  in  any  of 
the  study's  surviving  participants. 

But  PHS  doctors  say  they  are  rendering 
whatever  other  medical  services  they  now 
can  give  to  the  survivors  while  the  study  of 
the  disease's  effects  continues. 

The  experiment,  called  the  Tuskegee  Study, 
began  In  1932  with  about  600  Black  men. 
mostly  poor  and  uneducated,  from  Tuske- 
gee, Ala.,  an  area  which  had  the  highest 
syphilis  rate  in  the  nation  at  the  time. 

One-third  of  the  grotqi  was  free  of  syph- 
ilis; two-thirds  showed  evidence  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  syphilitic  group,  half  were  given 
the  best  treatment  known  at  the  time,  but 
the  other  half,  about  200  men.  received  no 
treatment  at  all  for  syphUls,  PHS  officials 

say. 

As  incentives  to  enter  the  program,  the 
men  were  promised  free  transportation  to 
and  from  hospitals,  free  hot  lunches,  free 
medicine  for  any  disease  other  than  syphilis 
and  free  burial  after  autopsies  were  per- 
formed. 

The  Tuskegee  Study  began  10  years  before 
penlcilliu  was  discovered  to  be  a  cure  for 
syphilis  and  16  years  before  the  drug  became 
widely  available.  Yet  even  after  penicillin 
became  common,  and  while  Its  use  prob- 
ably could  have  helped  or  saved  a  number  of 
the  experiment  subjects,  the  drug  was  de- 
nied them,  according  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Millar. 

He  Is  chief  of  the  venereal  disease  branch 
of  the  PHS'  Center  for  Disease  Contrcd  In 
Atlanta  and  is  now  In  charge  of  what  re- 
mains of  the  Tuskegee  Study.  Dr.  Millar  said 
In  an  interview  he  has  serious  doubts  about 
the  program. 

"I  think  a  definite  moral  problem  existed 
when  the  study  was  undertaken,  a  more 
■erlous  moral  problem  was  overlooked  in  the 
post-war  years  when  penicillin  became  avail- 
able but  was  not  given  to  these  men,  and  a 
moral  problem  still  exists,"  Dr.  Miliar  said. 

"But  the  study  began  when  attitudes  were 
much  different  on  treatment  and  experi- 
mentation. At  this  point  in  time,  with  our 
current  knowledge  of  treatment  and  the 
disease  and  the  revolutionary  change  in  ap- 
proach to  human  experimentation.  I  don't 
believe  the  program  would  be  undertaken." 
he  said. 

Syphilis,  a  highly  contagious  infection 
ipread  by  sexual  contact,  can  cause.  If  un- 
treated, bone  and  dental  deformations,  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  heart  disease  and  central 
nervous  system  deterioration. 

No  figures  were  available  on  when  the  last 
death  occurred  in  the  program.  And  one 
official  said  that  apparently  no  conscious  ef- 
fort to  halt  the  program  was  made  after  It 
got  under  way. 

A  1969  CDC  study  of  276  treated  and  un- 
treated syphilitics  who  participated  In  the 
Tuskegee  Study  showed  that  seven  had  died 
as  a  direct  result  of  syphilis.  Another  164 
died  of  heart  disease.  CDC  officials  say  they 
cannot  determine  at  this  late  date  how 
many  of  the  heart  disease  deaths  were  caused 
by  syphUls  or  how  many  additional  deaths 
could  be  linked  to  the  disease. 

However,  several  years  ago  an  American 
Medical  Association  study  determined  that 
untreated  syphilis  reduces  life  expectancy 
by  17  per  cent  in  black  men  between  the 
ages  of  25  and  50.  a  precise  description  of 
the  Tuskegee  Study  subjects. 

Don  Prince,  another  official  hi  the  vene- 
real disease  branch  of  CDC.  said  the  Tuske- 
gee Study  had  contributed  some  knowledge 
about  sj-phllis,  particularly  that  the  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  rate  among  untreated 
syphilitics  was  not  as  high  as  previously 
believed.  Prince  said  he  did  not  know  the 
names  of  PHS  officials  who  Initiated  the 
study. 

Like  Dr.  Millar,  he  said  he  believes  the 
study  should  have  been  concluded  with  pen- 
icillin treatment  after  World  War  n. 

"I  dont  know  why  the  dcclalon  was  made 
In  1946   not  to   stop   the  program,"  Prince 


said.  "I  was  unpleasantly  surprised  when  I 
first  came  here  and  found  out  about  it.  It 
really  puzzles  me." 

At  the  beginning  of  1972.  according  to  CDC 
data.  74  of  the  imtreated  syphilitica  were 
stlU  living.  All  of  them.  Dr.  MlUar  said, 
were  men  who  did  not  suffer  any  potentially 
fatal  side  effects  from  their  bouts  with  the 
disease. 

Some  of  them  received  penicillin  and 
antibiotics  in  past  years  for  other  ailments. 
Prince  said,  but  none  has  even  received  treat- 
ment for  syphilis.  Now,  both  men  agree.  It's 
too  late. 

The  Tuskegee  Study  by  CDC  indicates  that 
treatment  now  for  siurvivors  is  medically 
questionable.  Dr.  Millar  said.  Their  average 
age  Is  74  and  massive  penicillin  therapy,  with 
possible  111  side  effects,  is  deemed  too  great  a 
risk  to  the  Individuals,  particularly  for  those 
whose  syphilis  Is  now  dormant. 

However,  Dr.  Millar  added,  there  was  a 
point  In  time  when  survivors  could  have  been 
treated  with  at  least  some  measure  of  success. 

"In  the  1930s  when  the  experiment  began, 
those  treated  for  syphilis  were  treated  with 
mercury  and  arsenic,"  he  said.  "This  period 
was  before  penicillin,  before  sulfa  drugs,  and 
the  treatment  was  worse  than  the  disease. 

"The  most  critical  moral  issue  about  this 
experiment  arises  in  the  post-war  era.  the 
years  after  the  end  of  World  War  H  when 
penicillin  became  widely  available. 

"I  know  some  were  treated  with  penicillin 
for  other  diseases  and  then  dropped  from 
the  program  because  '^e  drug  had  some 
positive  effect  on  the  primary  disease  syphilis. 
Looking  at  it  now,  one  cannot  see  any  reason 
they  could  not  have  been  treated  at  that 
time." 

For  survivors  of  the  Tuskegee  Study,  the 
PHS  is  currently  providing  the  best  medical 
treatment  it  can.  Prince  said.  "We  see  to  It 
that  they  get  a  complete  physical  at  least 
every  two  years,"  he  said.  "We  can't  treat 
them  for  syphilis  but  we  can  treat  them  for 
hernias  and  arthritis  and  any  other  problems 
they  have.  I  guefs  you'd  say  we're  doing  all 
we  can." 

Syphius 

(By  Jean  Heller) 

TcsKJCEE,  Ala. — Several  surviving  par- 
ticipants In  A  federal  syphilis  experiment  have 
retained  a  civU-rlghte  lawyer  to  represent 
them  in  hopes  of  obtaining  compensation 
for  their  roles  In  the  study. 

The  lawyer.  Fred  D.  Gray,  said  Thursday 
he  also  eiqpect^  to  represent  families  of  sev- 
eral men  who  dlea  in  the  experiment,  called 
the  Ttiskegee  Study. 

Gray  has  represented  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  other  civil  rights  activists 
and  Is  a  member  oZ  the  Alabama  Legislature. 

In  an  interview.  Gray  said  several  of  the 
Alabama  black  men  who  participated  in  the 
Tuskegee  study  have  told  him  tliat  when  they 
Joined  the  experiment,  they  believed  they 
were  going  to  be  treated  for  whatever  disease 
they  had. 

"What  they  were  told  was  that  they  had 
bad  blood  or  that  something  was  wrong," 
Gray  said.  'I  don't  know  If  they  understood 
what  it  was  that  w-as  wrong,  but  It  is  my 
understanding  that  they  were  under  the  im- 
pression they  were  receiving  proper  treat- 
ment for  whatever  It  was  that  n-as  »Tong 
v.lth  them." 

The  Tuskegee  Study  v.-a.s  begun  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  In  1932  with  600  black 
men  from  this  area.  Two  himdred  showed  no 
signs  of  s\-phllls  and  were  used  .as  controls. 
Tlie  ot  her  400,  according  to  PHS  officials,  bad 
syphilis  but  were  not  treated  for  It  so  that 
damage  cau.sed  by  the  disease  could  be  deter- 
miiied  through  autopsy  after  death. 

The  officials  also  said  they  had  determined 
that  all  of  the  syphilitics  used  in  the  study 
had  passed  the  disease's  contagious  stage  and 
co-.ild  no  longer  Infect  oth<^r  people. 


At  least  seven  deaths  among  the  group  cau 
be  attributed  to  aypbllls  and  the  flgxire  could 
be  much  higher,  current  PHS  officials  says. 

Current  officials  there  say  they  have  serious 
doubt  abouv  the  morality  of  the  study,  espe- 
cially the  post-World  War  n  decision  to  con- 
tinue denying  treatment  to  participants  after 
the  di.scovcry  of  peuicUliu  as  a  proven  and 
readily  available  cure  for  syphilis. 

The  Alabama  Health  Department,  the  Tus- 
kegee Medical  Society  and  the  Macon  Medical 
Health  Department,  tlie  Tuskegee  Medical 
Society  and  the  Macon  County  Health  De- 
partment cooperated  with  the  PHS  in  the 
project. 

Dr.  Ira  L.  Myers,  state  health  officer,  said 
he  believes  th.e  participant  were  receiving 
proper  care  and  that  the  furor  following  dis- 
closure of  the  study  was  "trylnf  to  make  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill." 

Gray  said  he  will  do  for  the  Tuskegee  Study 
participants  whatever  "we  dseaa  necessary 
and  proper  to  be  sure  they  are  properly  com- 
pensated for  tuiy  damages  which  they  have 
sustained  as  a  result  of  the  study." 

"They  haven't  gotten  much  so  far,"  he 
s.>id.  "They  told  me  that  after  the;  had  been 
in  ilie  progiam  for  25  years  they  received  > 
cariifijatc  of  fippreciatlon." 

[From  the  Washhigton  Post,  July  31.  1972] 

SVPUILIS  EXFEBIM£NT  PBOBSB — BXPESTS  AKCUS 

Over  Possible  Rkpciition 
(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  case  of  the  ~Fo«r  Hundred  Black 
Alabamians  With  Sj-phills."  It  might  be 
called. 

It  Is  a  new  medical  mystery  In  several  as- 
pects. A  chiller  in  Its  effect  oa  any  reader. 
And  perhaps  a  murder  story,  by  some  allega- 
tions— allegations  hotly  denied  bj  doctors 
who  were  involved. 

The  400.  as  disclosed  by  the  Associated 
Press  Tuesday,  were  men  from  their  20s 
through  their  70s  assembled  \m  1981  in  the 
U.S.  county  with  the  highest  rate  of  syphUls. 
a  disease  for  which  there  was  then  no  good 
treatment. 

The  400  received  no  treatment  as  any  part 
of  a  Public  Health  Service  study — still  con- 
tinuing today,  with  78  eurrtvorB — of  what 
happens  to  men  with  untreated  latent  or  in- 
active, yet  possibly  smouldering  syphilis. 

This  fact  Is  not  so  surprising  for  the  1930s. 
For  German  Paul  Ehrlicb'e  "Salvarsan"  or 
"606."  though  he  won  a  Nobel  prize  and 
was  Immortalized  by  Edward  O.  Robinson  in 
an  effvislve  1940  movie  called  ~Dr.  Ehrlich's 
Magic  BuUet."  m  fact  may  have  harmed  as 
many  persons  as  it  cured. 

What  surprised  readers  last  week — and 
members  of  Congress  and  even  government 
health  officials  who  had  never  hewd  of  this 
study — was  that  none  of  the  men  was  given 
the  new  wonder  drug,  penicillin,  after  it  be- 
came available  in  the  mid-1940s. 

These  are  the  bare  bones  o*  the  story. 

They  alone  were  enough  to  make  Sen. 
James  Allen  (D-A1«.)  call  the  study  "cal- 
lous" and  Sen.  William  Pimunire  (D-Wis.) 
call  it  "a  moral  and  ethical  nightmare."  They 
prompted  Rep.  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  (D-ni.). 
member  of  the  Black  Caucus,  to  brand  the 
project  "one  of  the  most  frightening  forms 
of  genocide  practiced  upon  minorities  in  this 
country." 

They  were  also  enough  to  make  Assistant 
Secret ar>-  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal  says  after  preliuunar>- 
inquiry.  "I  was  shocked  and  horrified  ...  I 
am  today  launching  a  fuU  Investigation. 

But  what  reaUy  happened?   And  why? 

Also,  in  the  question  of  Rep.  Metcalfe. 
''How  many  more  of  these  htiman  sacrifices 
are  being  made  elsewhere  in  this  country?" 

"I  can  say  with  certainty  that  such  a  study 
could  not  be  launched  today,"  said  OuVal. 
assistant  secretary  for  health  a&d  acientific 
affairs. 

"It  does  happen  today."  said  Dr.  Jon  Katr, 
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a  New  Haven  psychiatrist,  adjunct  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Tale  University  and  author  of 
the  new  l.lS9-page  book,  "Experimentation 
With  Human  Beings,"  published  by  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation.  "Man's  Inhumanity 
against  man"  Is  pervasive,  states  Katz's  book, 
and  the  medical  world  is  not  Immune. 

But  the  so-called  "Tuskegee  Project" — 
Tuskegee  Is  the  seat  of  Macon  County.  Ala. — 
was  himiane  by  all  its  Intention  in  the  1930s. 
This  Is  something  of  Its  story,  based  on 
Washington  Post  and  Assf>ciated  Press 
interviews. 

Syphilis  in  1932  was  a  baffling  medical 
problem.  There  were  Indeed  "treatments:" 
usually  Injection  with  heavy  metals  like  mer- 
cury and  bismuth,  followed  by  arsenlcals. 
The  "magic  bullet"  was  an  arsenic  com- 
pound. 

All  helped  kill  the  syphilis  organism.-?.  But 
the  treatments  bad  to  be  continued  weekly 
for  many  months.  The  compounds  were  poi- 
sonous, and  some  patients  died. 

"The  treatment  was  horrible,"  said  Dr. 
Donald  Prlntz.  today  assistant  VD  chief  at 
Atlanta's  federal  Center  for  Disease  Control. 
"Weighing  the  effects  of  the  dlsea-se  against 
the  effects  of  the  treatment  was  b  con.slant 
battle." 

Doctors  habitually  a-sked.  "I.s  the  cure 
worse  than  the  Illness?"  but  did  not  really 
know. 

A  study  was  certainly  needed  to  seek  the 
answer,  especially  for  that  great  bulk  of 
s>-philltlC8  known  as  latent  ca-^es — people 
who  harbor  the  germ,  respond  as  "positive" 
to  a  blood  test,  but  are  sliowlng  no  symp- 
toms. 

Mojt  doctors  attacked  all  syphilis,  active 
or  latent,  with  the  dangerou.s  poisons,  al- 
though a  famous  1890-to-1930  Oslo  study — 
a  group  of  patients  left  untreated  for  40 
years — had  shown  that  60  per  cent  never 
displayed  further  symptoms. 

Very  few  latenta  ever  got  treatment,  how- 
ever, or  were  seen  by  a  doctor  for  any  reason 
in  the  pretty,  rolling  cattle  and  cotton  coun- 
try of  Macon  County,  Alabama. 

What  better  place,  thought  the  federal  doc- 
tors, to  follow  a  group  of  imtreated  latents 
and  compare  their  fates  with  an  age-mutched 
group  of  uonsyphilitic  men? 

Fotir  hundred  latents,  then,  were  sought 
o\it  by  blood  tests,  and  another  200  men  as 
the  healthy  controls.  All  were  examined 
yearly. 

Anyone  with  any  active  Illness,  sj'phUls  or 
otherwise.  wa&  apparently  told  to  go  to  a 
doctor  or  hospital  for  treatment.  But  a  figure 
on  the  number  really  cared  for  will  probably 
have  to  await  DuVal's  investigation. 

In  the  early  days,  at  least,  there  was  no 
check  to  see  if  any  had  been  treated,  a  key 
early  participant.  Dr.  John  R.  Heller,  told 
the  AP  last  week. 

Treatment  was  not  tlie  study's  piu-pose  or 
responsibility,  he  explained.  "Naturally  you'd 
rather  have  the  study  population  untreated, 
but  there  was  no  covert  attempt  to  keep 
these  people  untreated." 

He  Insisted,  too.  "There  was  nothing  in  the 
experiment  that  was  unethical  or  unscl- 
entinc." 

Heller,  now  67.  was  then  a  young  Public 
Health  Service  officer.  One  superior  was  Dr. 
Raymond  A.  Vonderlehr,  who  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  had  the  approval  of  the 
famous.  longtime  surgeon  general.  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran.  VD  was  one  of  Parran's 
prime  concerns. 

Parran  is  dead.  Vonderlehr  at  75  still  lives 
in  Atlanta  but  is  frail  and  111.  He  went  on 
to  become  a  director  of  the  Important  "CDC," 
then  called  the  "Center  for  Communicable 
Disease." 

Talented,  well-known  Rod  Heller  became 
chief  of  the  Public  Health  Service's  VD  dl- 
Tlsion  from  1943  to  1048,  and  later  dlr»ctor 
of  the  National  Cancer  InstltutA  In  Bethesda. 
Reviewing  the  anti-cancer  battle.  Time  put 
him  on  its  July  27,  1959  cover,  calling  him  "a 


near  ideal  choice"  as  a  leader,  a  "diplomat" 
who  could  keep  peace  among  "backbiting" 
scientists. 

Although  all  the  patients  in  the  Alabama 
study  were  black.  Heller  adds,  "There  was 
absolutely  no  racial  overtone,  and  this  was 
not  an  attempt  to  exploit  the  Negroes." 

Tliey  were  certainly  what  scientists  call  a 
homogeneous  population,  and  they  were  con- 
centrated in  this  area  where  they  covild  easily 
l)e  reached. 

Also,  .said  Heller:  "We  told  them  what  they 
had." 

However,  "we  didn't  tell  them  we  were 
looking  for  syphilis,"  said  Dr.  J.  W.  Williams, 
a  Tuskegee  physician  who  worked  on  the 
project  as  an  Intern  In  the  1930s.  "I  don't 
think  they  would  have  known  what  it  w.is." 

"They  told  me  I  had  the  bad  blood."  testi- 
fies 66-year-old  Charlie  Pollard,  a  young  man 
of  26  when  he  was  enrolled.  "Bad  blood"  was 
a  common  phrase  for  venereal  disease.  It  Is 
still  In  use  today  in  more  than  one  part  of 
the  country. 

The  project  has  issued  at  least  13  valuable 
reports.  A  1952  study,  said  Prlntz,  showed 
that  the  life  expectancy  of  the  Tuskegee  un- 
treated had  been  reduced  by  only  4.17  years, 
compared  with  a  7.1 -year  decrease  among 
treated  syphiUtlcs. 

"We  followed  these  people  very  carefully. 
They  were  not  left  to  die,"  said  Dr.  Sidney 
Olansky  of  Emory  University  Medical  School, 
who  Joined  the  project  in  1950.  "Tliey  got 
excellent  medical  care,  better  than  the  aver- 
age person  in  that  area.  I  resent  very  much 
this  l)uslne.ss  that  we  took  a  btmch  of  poor 
people  and  let  them  die." 

At  least  seven  of  the  400  hare  died  of 
syphilis,  however,  and  some  might  have  lived 
longer,  agreed  Dr.  Priutz  and  his  chief.  Dr. 
J.  D.  Millar. 

For  In  1943  penicillin  first  became  avail- 
able in  small  amounts.  By  the  mid  or  late 
1940s  It  was  in  good  supply. 

There  was  for  a  time  sincere  medical  de- 
bate over  its  value  In  syphilis,  especially  late 
syphlll."*.  Penicillin  also  sometimes  produces 
Its  own  adverse  reactions. 

"We  did  not  know  enough.  We  would  not 
have  been  comfortable  about  treating  this 
group  with  penicillin  until  the  mid-19d0s," 
Olansky  maintained. 

By  then  was  It  too  late  to  treat  any  of 
these  men?  "I  would  think  so,"  he  said.  "If 
I  had  a  50-year-old  latent  walk  into  my  oflSce 
right  now  with  no  complications,  I  probably 
would  not  give  him  penclllln." 

Prlntz  disagreed.  True,  he  said.  "At  that 
time  the  average  man  In  the  study  had  had 
the  disease  at  least  20  years.  But  that  was 
the  critical  Juncture  when  some  could  have 
been  helped.  I  can't  tell  you  how  many." 

Prlntz  said  doctors  today  would  almost 
universally  give  penclllln  to  a  latent  patient 
in  his  508  who  caught  the  dl.sea.se  two  dec- 
ades before.  There  is  still  hc^e.  he  main- 
tained, of  preventing  the  late  heart  and  nen'- 
ous  system  damage  which  often  makes  a 
patient's  last  years  unbearable. 

In  1969.  a  group  was  finally  convened  at 
Atlanta  to  review  this  study  in  "both  its 
medical  and  moral  aspects,"  Prlntz  reported. 
At  this  late  date,  the  main  conclusion  was 
to  try  to  see  that  the  men  were  given  good 
care  by  their  local  doctors  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives. 

Some  of  the  survivors  have  themselves  en- 
gaged a  civil  rights  lawyer  in  hope  of  getting 
compensation. 

DuVrtl.  Prlntz  and  Olansky — though  of 
different  views  on  tiie  handling  of  the  Ala- 
bama 400 — agreed  that  this  experiment 
would  never  be  repeated  today. 

Most  of  the  nation's  medical  research  is 
funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Its  present  guidelines,  states  director  Dr. 
Robert  Marston,  emphasize  a  grantee's  "basic 
responsibilities  for  safeguarding  the  sub- 
jects' rights."  They  say  "an  appropriate  in- 
stitutional committee"  mu.st  Insure  that  all 


rights  are  protected,  that  any  rlslcs  to  an  in- 
dividual "are  outweighed  by  the  potential 
benefits  tp  him  or  by  the  Importance  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained,  and  that  informed 
consent  is  to  be  obtained." 

[From  the  Wa.shlngt.on  Post.  Jtily  27.  1972) 

HiMAM  Guinea  Pic  Bares  40  Years  of 

■•Doctoring  on  Me" 

(By  Jeff  Nesmlth) 

NOTASULGA,  Ala..  JtUy  25 — In  1932  Charlie 

Pollard,  a  26-year-old  Macon  County  farmer, 

took  advantage  of  a  public  health  official's 

offer  of  a  free  blood  test  and  was  told  a  few 

days  later  that  he  had  "bad  blood." 

"They  been  doctoring  on  me  off  and  on 
ever  since  then,"  Pollard,  now  66,  said  Tues- 
day. "And  they  give  me  a  blood  tonic. " 

Pollard  was  not  told — and  did  not  know 
until  Tuesday — but  for  the  past  40  years  he 
has  been  one  of  a  constantly  dwindling  num- 
ber of  human  guinea  pigs  in  whose  "bad 
blood"  the  effects  of  syphilis  has  been  ob- 
served. 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service  OfHcials  revealed 
Tuesday  that  under  a  PHS  study,  treatment 
for  syphilis  has  been  withheld  from  hundreds 
of  afflicted  Negroes  for  the  40-year  period.  For 
the  past  25  years,  penicillin  has  been  general- 
ly available  to  treat  it.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  observation  of  the  course  of  the 
disease  in  untreated  persons  over  long  periods 
of  time. 

Elizabeth  Kennebrew,  a  nurse  with  the 
Macon  County  Board  of  Health  who  spends 
most  of  her  time  tracking  the  medical  his- 
tories of  the  survivors,  identified  Pollard  as 
a  member  of  the  group,  from  whom  treat- 
ment was  withheld. 

"Back  here  in  the  '50s.  they  give  me  a  cer- 
tificate, saying  I  had  been  in  the  program  25 
years."  Pollard  said,  "and  since  then  they 
don't  come  around  as  much." 

Dtiring  the  first  25  years,  however,  health 
offlclals  returned  annually  to  the  400-acre 
cotton  and  cattle  farm  Pollard  owns  and 
operates  near  this  tiny  town  west  of  Auburn, 
to  collect  blood  samples. 

"They  haven't  been  by  here  in  a  year  or 
two  now,"  he  said. 

And  while  he  believes  he  has  received  good 
medical  care  through  "the  program, "  he  has 
turned  to  home  remedies  during  recent 
years.  "You  say  they  ain't  been  doctoring 
me?"  he  asked  a  reporter  who  visited  him 
Tuesday.  "Well,  they  sure  give  me  enough 
shots  and  took  out  enough  blood  for  some 
reason.  I  even  got  one  of  them  spinal  taps." 
On  one  occasion.  Pollard  said,  he  was  given 
an  operation,  for  removal  of  prostate  glands. 
A.sked  several  times  if  he  were  aware  that 
he  had  s>-phills.  Pollard  always  replied.  "Well, 
they  told  me  I  had  the  bad  blood." 

Pollard  was  working  on  his  father's  farm 
in  1932  when  health  officials  distributed  a 
notice  among  black  men  In  the  Tuskegee. 
Ala.,  area,  offering  the  free  blood  test. 

"Then  a  few  days  later,  they  tolds  us  our 
blood  was  bad,  and  they  always  keep  coming 
back  and  taking  more." 

Over  the  years.  Pollard  said,  most  other 
members  of  the  group  have  dler".  "I  think 
there's  about  eight  or  nine  of  us  left  in  this 
area,  though." 

"I  thought  they  did  me.  far  as  I  know  of, 
pretty  good,"  "they  say  my  heart  is  good, 
and  I  don't  wear  reading  gla.sses.  I  ride  a 
tractor  practically  every  day." 

However,  about  a  year  ago  Pollard  began 
ha'.ing  severe  pains  in  his  back  and  left  leg 
and  spent  several  weeks  in  a  hospital  In 
Montgomerj'. 

"They  told  me  there  wasn't  anything  they 
could  do  for  It  and  sent  me  home,"  he  said. 
"I  was  on  crutches  for  about  six  or  eight 
weeks  and  I  began  to  think  I  was  to  lose  the 
use  of  this  leg. 

"So  I  tried  me  a  home  remedy  the  old  folks 
had  told  me  about  for  arthritis  and  put  me 
some  fat  lightard   (heart  pine)   splinters  iu 
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some  whiskey  and  let  it  soak  awhile  and 
every  now  and  then  Id  take  a  little  sip  of 
that. 

"Now  I  don't  be  bothered  with  my  back 
as  much." 

ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
July  31,  colleagues  of  the  late  Senate 
President  Pro  Tempore  Allen  Ellender 
Joined  with  President  Nixon  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  great  southern  gentleman 
who  gave  so  much  of  his  life  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  "Allen  J.  EUender," 
which  appeared  In  Monday's  editions  of 
the  Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  to- 
day's Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Allen  J.  Ellender 

Dean  of  the  Senate  and  at  his  death  the 
81-year-old  chairman  of  Its  Appropriations 
Committee,  Allen  J.  EUender;  rose  to  political 
eminence  less  by  his  achievements  or  per- 
sonal qualities,  as  considerable  as  they  were, 
than  by  the  workings  of  the  seniority  system, 
which  brought  him  great  power.  A  product 
of  the  Huey  Long  political  machine  In  Lou- 
isiana, he  arrived  in  the  Senate  in  1937,  there 
easily  fitting  the  Long  populism  to  the  New 
Deal  spirit  then  pervasive  on  the  national 
scene.  For  18  years  the  former  proprietor 
of  the  family's  Hard  Scrabble  Plantation 
chaired  the  Agriculture  Committee,  shaping 
the  programs  which  at  once  made  him  the 
favorite  of  producers,  especially  the  big  pro- 
ducers, and  the  bane  of  small  farmers  and 
the  rural  poor.  He  never  abandoned  his  gen- 
eration's regional  heritage,  which  gave  him 
his  courtly  manner,  his  skill  as  a  chef,  bis 
Puritan  ethic  and,  unfortunately,  his  atti- 
tudes on  race. 

In  the  loneliness  that  overtook  this  intense 
disciplined  man  after  his  wife's  death  in 
1949.  Senator  Ellender  turned  relentlessly  to 
world  travel,  going  practically  everywhere  to 
collect  evidence  with  the  only  means  he 
trusted — his  own  eyes,  becoming  a  scotirge 
tot  American  diplomats  whose  activities  he 
scrutinized,  and  making  long  reports  and 
films  which  in  their  simplicities  ("there  is 
water  in  the  canals  of  Venice")  did  much  to 
enhance  his  already  substantial  reputation  as 
an  eccentric. 

His  travels  also  brought  him  early  to  a 
world  view  which  many  of  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans did  not  take  seriously  for  another  10 
or  15  years:  that  the  United  States  was  reck- 
lessly over-extended,  that  it  was  spending 
far  too  much  on  arms  and  on  dubious  anti- 
Communist  projects  abroad,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  he  visited  five  tUnes, 
was  not  inevitably  a  deadly  menace  after  all. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  as  much  to  fear 
from  Ignorance,  prejudice,  selfishness  and 
bias  In  our  own  nation  as  we  have  from  a 
similar  condition  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
leadership,"  he  concluded.  Proud  of  his  own 
legislative  career  in  the  determined  way  of 
a  self-made  man,  Allen  Ellender  nonetheless 
felt  regret  that  he  had  not  been  paid  more 
heed  for  his  counsel  of  peace. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER.  OF 
LOUISIANA— IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  pass- 
ing of  Allen  Ellender  has  left  all  of  us 
greatly  saddened.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  history  will  remember 
him  as  one  of  the  truly  fine  legislative 
leaders  of  this  body.  During  the  peripd  I 


served  on  the  Appi'opriations  Committee 
I  came  to  know  him  as  a  hardworking 
chairman,  who  nevertheless  found  time 
to  help  a  vei-y  junior  Senator  become  ac- 
climated to  the  details  involved  in  ap- 
propriations work. 

At  an  age  when  many  men  are  con- 
tent to  rest  in  retirement,  he  was  serv- 
ing the  public  interest  with  energy  and 
vitality.  His  tii'eless  dedication  to  the 
interests  of  his  State  and  his  Nation 
typified  the  best  in  public  service.  The 
12-  smd  13-hour  days  were  as  nothing 
to  him.  His  flnsd  hours  were  spent  flying 
back  to  Washington  to  cast  a  vote  on 
the  agricultural  appropriations  bill. 

He  was  a  great  traveler,  and  I  con- 
sider the  films  he  has  shown  in  my  home 
among  the  best  soimd  motion  pictures 
made  in  foreign  countries  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  see.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  when  I  say  that  the 
Senate  has  lost  a  wise  and  dedicated 
sei-vant.  We  have  lost  a  dear  friend.  We 
shall  miss  him. 


OCEANOGRAPHY:  THE  QUEST  FOR 
SECRETS  OF  THE  SEA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  three 
articles  by  Mr.  Al  Rossiter.  Jr.,  published 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on  July  16, 
1972.  Mr.  Rossiter  focuses  upon  the  na- 
tional unawareness  of  the  values  of  the 
oceans.  Following  the  economic  princi- 
ples of  resource  scarcity,  It  Is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  the  resources  of 
the  continents  are,  in  fact,  already  hard 
pressed  in  meeting  the  world's  burgeon- 
ing populations  and  expanding  technol- 
ogies. 

In  our  oceans,  however,  lies  a  new 
frontier  rich  in  untapped  resources.  In 
them  are  nurtured  the  potential  har- 
vest of  marine  protein  which  could  help 
meet  worldwide  malnutrition,  especially 
the  permanent  debilitation  that  Is  the 
fate  of  protein-deficient  children.  In  our 
oceans  lie  vast  and  uncharted  expanses 
of  seabed  oil,  gas,  and  minerals  that  will 
be  required  to  supplement  continental 
sources  for  an  energy-  and  ore-himgry 
world.  Rich  in  history,  our  oceans  for 
centuries  have  served  as  avenues  of  com- 
merce as  well  as  culture.  And  finally,  in 
our  oceans  emerges  the  potent  locale  for 
international  cooperation  among  all  na- 
tions who  share  in  the  sea  today  but 
could  also  share  in  its  benefits  tomorrow. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  to  further 
extend  our  efforts  seaward.  As  Vice 
President,  I  was  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  presiding  over  the  Marine  Sci- 
ence Council  as  created  by  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966,  to  carry  out  a  mandate  for 
more  comprehensive  study  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  sea.  In  June  1971,  the  Mai-ine 
Science  Coimcil's  statutory  Umitation 
expired,  but  during  its  brief  history  it 
laid  the  groimdwork  for  what  has  largely 
been  assumed  by  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

But  more  can  and  must  be  done  in 
this  field.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  take 
deliberate  steps  to  fm'ther  assess  the 
social  and  economic  concerns  of  our  peo- 
ple and  to  determine  how  the  oceans. 


through  modem  science  and  technologj-, 
can  contribute  more  to  our  welfare. 

We  have  witnessed  the  dramatic  ex- 
tension of  man's  presence  to  the  surface 
of  the  moon — an  event  which  satisfied 
the  inherent  curiosity  of  people  all 
around  the  world.  We  can  do  no  less  for 
the  sea.  And  in  gaining  a  greater  com- 
prehension of  its  potential,  we  must  di- 
rect its  utilization  to  practical  benefits 
that  will  serve  our  Nation  well,  and  serve 
all  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Rossiter's  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OCEANOGBAPHT :    THE    QUEST    FOR    SECRETS    Or 

THE  Sea 

(Note. — Oceans  cover  most  of  the  earth's 
surface,  but  what  goes  on  in  them  is  still 
more  mystery  than  knowledge.  Articles  on 
this  page  examine  the  new  science  of  ocean- 
ography, its  past  successes,  its  current  state, 
its  outlook  for  the  future.) 

(By  Al  Rossiter,  Jr.) 

Her  majesty's  ship  Challenger,  a  converted 
British  warship,  sailed  from  Portsmouth, 
England,  100  years  ago  on  man's  first  com- 
prehensive attempt  to  explore  the  world  un- 
der water. 

Today  there  are  hundreds  of  vessels  of  all 
descriptions  and  many  nations  plying  the 
seas  to  add  to  the  world's  storehouse  of  in- 
formation about  the  great  blankets  of  water 
that  cover  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  earth. 

Oceanography,  its  roots  reaching  back  to 
the  ChaUeuger's  Initial  research  cruise  in 
1872,  is  now  a  well  established  science. 

Within  the  past  five  years  it  has  come  up 
with  a  dazzling  new  discovery — the  principle 
of  "continental  drift."  Oceanography,  sci- 
entists say,  has  provided  them  with  proof 
that  the  continents  are  slowly  drifting  and 
the  sea  floors  are  sprecMling  with  molten  rock 
coming  up  from  deep  within  the  earth  to 
form  a  new  oceanic  crust. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  White,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA),  said  verification  of  the  conti- 
nental drift  theory  "Is  one  of  the  great  scien- 
tific achievements  of  this  century." 

Much  of  the  evidence  on  continental  drift 
has  come  from  the  deep  sea  drilling  ship. 
Glomar  Challenger,  namesake  of  the  H'MS 
Challenger. 

More  than  10  miles  of  ocean  bottom  cores, 
drilled  In  water  depths  up  to  20,000  feet,  ara 
now  stored  for  scientific  examination  In  large 
humidified  and  refrigerated  vaults  at  main 
resicarch  laboratories. 

During  its  23rd  expedition  this  spring,  the 
Olomar  Challenger  drilled  to  a  depth  of  4.264 
feet  below  tlie  floor  of  the  Arabian  sea — the 
deepest  penetration  ever  made  into  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  sea. 

Because  of  its  successes  and  the  unknowns 
remaining,  the  Glomar  Challenger's  drilling 
operations  were  extended  this  year  for  an- 
other three  years,  bringing  the  total  cost  for 
seven  years  of  drilling  operations  to  about  SG8 
million.  The  project  is  managed  by  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  for  ihe 
National  Science  Foundation  (NSF). 

As  a  result  of  tlie  drilling  project  and 
other  oceanograpbic  studies,  said  Maurice 
Ewing,  director  of  the  Lamont  Geological 
Observatory,  "tlie  science  of  geology  has  t>een 
completely  revolutionized,  and  the  benefits 
of  this  advance  in  understanding  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  eairth  will  be  reaped  for  cen- 
turies to  come." 

Man  has  turned  to  sea  for  reasons  more 
material  thau^pure  science,  too.  It  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  that  the  resources  oi 
the  continents  will  soon  be  hard  pres.«ed  :.i 
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meet  the  growing  needs  of  bvirgeonUig  pop- 
vilariona  find  expanding  technologies.  In  the 
past  decade  glowing  asseBsments  have  been 
made  U  the  oceMU  as  a  new  soiirce  of  food, 
minerals  and  dru^k 

For  example,  one  resourceful  American  firm 
hopes  to  start  miuing  the  floor  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  la  1976  using  a  massive  vacuum  cleaner 
to  dredge  up  potato-sized  lumps  of  metal 
which  pare  broad  areas  of  the  sea  bottoms 
like  cobblestones. 

Deepaea  Venture*.  Inc,  of  Gloucester  Point, 
Va..  predicts  tt  wUl  be  able  to  produce  360.000 
tons  of  manganese,  12.600  tons  of  nickel.  10.- 
000  tons  of  oopp«r  and  2,400  tons  o£  cobalt 
from  an  annual  harvest  of  1  million  tons  of 
nodules. 

If  the  enterprise  is  successful.  It  will  mark 
a  major  breakthrough  in  man's  quest  for 
treasure  from  the  sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  researchers  be- 
lieve the  weaith  of  the  sea  often  has  been 
oversold. 

"One  cannot  hold  out  the  hope  that  the 
pronilsea  th*t  have  been  made  can  indeed  be 
fuiaued,"  said  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ragotzkie,  di- 
rector of  the  Marine  Studies  Center  at  the 
University  of  Wiscouiiu.  "There  are  areas, 
ho-.vever,  where  great  beneflu  could  be  reaped 
U  we  were  a  little  more  realistic." 

Offshore  recovery  of  oil.  gas  and  sulph\ir 
is  the  most  drsmatic  example  of  the  wealth 
in  the  land  under  the  sea  that  has  become 
avallaMe  to  man.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
ca's petrdeuiB  now  coines  from  offshore  wells, 
and  coastal  operations  are  being  expanded 
around  the  «orid. 

The  contioental  shelves  al-o  produce  large 
amounts  of  aaud  aiid  gravel,  particularly  In 
England,  along  with  coal  In  Japsn.  diamonds 
in  South  ATrtca  and  tin  In  Indonesia. 

Salt,  bromine  and  magnesium  are  success- 
fxilly  extracted  from  sea  water  and  such  oper- 
atlons  in  the  United  States  compete  favor- 
ably with  tand-beswd  enterprises. 

But  despite  these  advances  In  the  recovery 
of  mlnends,  Cshcrics  remain  the  largest  eco- 
nomic harvest  of  the  oceans. 

Food  from  the  sea  has  served  man  since 
the  dawn  of  history  and  It  has  sreat  promise 
for  the  future.  But  scientists  agree  it  alone 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  feeding  the 
growing  numt>ers  of  tjndernourished  people 
around  the  wortd. 

The  U.S.  Stratton  Commission,  convened 
In  1969  to  sUidy  tmdersea  potential,  con- 
cluded that  tbe  o\erall  calorie  requirements 
of  the  human  diet  can  be  met  from  land 
farming  for  the  foreseeable  future.  But  the 
panel  said  ocean  food  Is  Important  to  the 
world  as  a  source  of  protein  and  edible  oUs. 
These  needs  alone,  the  commission  said, 
"are  sidBciently  large  and  urgent  to  compel 
a  greatly  accelerated  effort"  to  expand  har- 
vesting of  the  sea's  food  resources. 

The  worldwide  fish  catch  la  rapidly  Increas- 
ing. The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agrlcul- 
ttuTil  Organisation  (PAOj,  based  In  Rome, 
reported  that  the  global  catch  In  1970  wa^i 
76.4  million  tons— triple  the  catch  In  1950. 
TAO  predicted  a  catch  of  107  mniion  tons 
by  IMS. 

Nevertheless.  America's  fl.sh  production  has 
changed  relatively  little  durhig  the  past  20 
years  while  Peru.  Japan  and  tbe  U.S.S.R.— 
the  world  leaders — ^have  registered  great 
pains. 

In  1970,  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  Peru  accounted  for 
18  2  per  cent  of  the  world's  fish  production, 
followed  by  Japan  xrith  13.4  per  cent  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  10.4  per  cent.  The  United  States 
with  3.9  petcent  followed  China  and  Norway. 
Fish  farming — sometimes  called  aqttactil- 
ture  or  raarkmltare — holds  great  promise  in 
increasing  llslx  production.  Japan  produced 
600,000  tons  of  fish  In  1970  from  artificial 
ocean  famn,  mostly  located  In  shallow 
watera.  Ftah  fanntng  also  is  tinder  way  In 
the  Unite*  States  with  research  being  car- 


ried out  by  government?.!  and  private  labora- 
tories around  the  Nation. 

Sea  life  also  is  showing  promise  as  a 
source  of  medicinal  drugs — everything  from 
antibiotics  to  anticancer  agents. 

For  example.  It  has  been  found  that 
stonefish  secrete  a  poison  that  reduces  blood 
pressiu'a  in  animals.  This,  said  Dr.  Jolui  C. 
Balardi  of  the  New  York  Ocean  Science  Lab- 
oratory, might  be  used  to  reduce  hyper- 
tension. 

"The  marine  worm  bonelia  contains  a 
water-soluble,  growth-arresting  hormone 
which  may  be  useful  in  cancer  therapy,  while 
potent  autl-tumor  agenta  from  clams, 
oysters  and  sea  cucumbers  are  very  promis- 
ing." Balardi  said  In  an  addxess  at  Long 
Island  University. 

Even  barnacles  have  prored  useful.  The 
cement  produced  by  the  pesty  crustaceans 
has  been  used  as  a  strong,  qxilck-hardenlng 
adhesive. 

We  no  longer  regard  tlie  resources  of  the 
sea  as  merely  modest  adjuncU  to  tlie  re- 
sources of  the  Uad,"  s-oid  Dr.  White,  NOAA 
administrator. 

Exploration  of  the  sea  has  become  a  fertile 
new  grouTid  for  expansion  of  technological 
knowhow.  The  United  States.  Prance,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  actively  pursuing  deep  div- 
ing program.s.  Even  more  nations  have  man- 
In-the-sea  projects  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  man  living  and  working  in  tlie  sea. 

"In  terms  of  knowledge,  the  status  of  ma- 
rine technology  is  excellent,"  said  Dr.  John  P. 
Craven,  dean  of  marine  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  "We  know  how  to  do  many 
more  things  than  we  are  supported  by  society 
to  do." 

One  of  the  major  problems.  Craven  saKl. 
U  that  the  current  image  of  oceau  Uchnology 
in  the  United  States  is  futuristic  with  the 
sea  seen  as  a  place  of  fairy  tale  and  fantasy. 
-It  envisions  21st  century  cities  under  the 
sea,  it  envisions  a  small  and  rare  breed  of 
aquanauu  Journeying  with  flooded  lung  and 
artificial  gills  to  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
ocean,  combating  the  white  shark  and  riding 
the  bottle-nosed  dolphin.  It  envisions  a  few 
brave  hydronauts  making  e.KCursions  In 
space-like  vehicles  to  the  deepest  seabed  In 
search  of  sunkeii  treasure  or  lost  civiltza- 
tlons." 

Craven,  also  president  of  the  Marine  Tech- 
nology Society,  told  fellow  membera  at  their 
last  annual  meeting  that  the  ocean  engi- 
neering community  "has  been  partiaUy  guilty 
of  fostering  these  myths." 

Instead,  he  said,  a  more  relevant  approach 
should  be  taken.  Marine  technology  should 
be  pointed  to  areas  where  It  can  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  Americas  most  pressing 
cairent  problems. 

TTie  sea.  for  example,  can  help  solve  urban 
problems  by  housing  power  plants,  air  fields 
and  refineries  on  low-cost  ocean  platforms. 
Craven  said.  He  also  suggested  "floating  com- 
munities" located  anywhere  near  a  harbor 
coiild  offer  a  solution  to  many  urban,  trans- 
portation and  recreational  problems. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  de- 
velopment of  ocean  technology  wlU  be  slow 
and  that  it  wUl  not  match  the  pace  set  by 
tbe  advancement  of  space  technology. 

"The  progress  will  not  be  as  rapid  nor  the 
results  as  spectacular,"  said  Ragotzkie  at  the 
Unlrer-Mtv  of  Wisconsin.  "However,  the  grass- 
roots sup'port  of  this,  of  the  ocean  environ- 
ment program,  will  grow  as  the  benefits  show 
up." 

"If  society  makes  progress.  Interest  In  the 
oceans  will  probably  increaae, "  Craven  said. 
"If  society  doesnt,  forget  it. ' 

POU-TTTION     Poses   THREAT     TO     OCEANS 

PoUutton  of  the  oceans  is  a  growing  con- 
cern around  the  globe. 

French  underwater  pioneer  Jacques  Cous- 
teau  told  an  international  conference  on 
ocean  pollution  In  Washington  last  October 
th«t  the  world's  oceans  will  die  within  half 


a  century  if  nothing  is  done  to  eliminate 
pollution. 

Another  famed  underwater  explorer,  Jac- 
ques Plccard,  said  In  Rome  a  year  ago  that 
all  life  on  earth  may  suffocate  If  man  keeps 
dumping  poisonous  waste  Into  the  seas. 

Anthropologist  Thor  Heyerdahl  reported  at 
a  conference  In  Malta  last  Jtily  that  while 
crossing  the  Atlantic  In  a  papyrus  boat  he 
found  the  sea  too  dirty  to  brush  his  teeth: 
"We  could  not  dip  otn*  toothbrushes  into  the 
n'ater  In  mid-Atlantic." 

M.  T.  Lasarav.  chief  ot  the  International 
sea  law  section  of  the  Soviet  liistitute  of  the 
State  and  Law,  told  the  same  meeting  that 
a  Russian  woman.  Prof.  Troltska,  was  once 
stranded  on  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  In  a  French  bathyscape  for  eight  houn 
by  technical  problems.  When  she  finaUy  sur- 
faced, she  was  asked  for  her  impression  of 
the  7400-foot  dive. 

"Everybody  thought  that  she  would  talk 
about  the  danger  she  had  Jtist  experienced," 
Lasarav  said.  Her  reply:  "The  most  impressive 
experience  I  had  was  viewing  the  garbage 
on  the  seabed  of  the  Mediterranean." 

Some  scientists,  however,  think  that  the 
pollution  problem  has  been  overstressed.  Dr. 
John  P.  Craven,  dean  of  marine  affairs  at 
the  Unlversitj-  of  Hawaii,  said  that  American 
development  of  the  ocear.s  has  been  hin- 
dered by  a  "fear  of  destroying  the  oceiu  en- 
vironment." 

"We  must  overcome  the  national  feeling 
that  the  ocean  is  fraU  and  easily  p<dluted," 
he  said. 

Actually,  the  sea  has  been  a  much  more 
successful  environment  for  the  life  forms 
than  laud.  Some  primitive  sea  creatures  have 
persisted  for  millions  of  years  while  their 
land   counterpaits  have   long  been  extinct 


U.S.S.R.  CHALiXNcnrs  U.S.  Lead  In 

Technology 

(By  Al  Rossiter,  Jr.) 

How  does  the  United  States  compare  with 
other  nations  In  ocean  research? 

"Until  recently,"  according  to  Dr.  Richard 
A.  Geyer,  director  of  Texas  A&Jkf's  Depart- 
ment of  Oceanography,  "it  could  be  said 
safely  that  this  nation's  marine  capability 
was  outstaiiding.  ,  .  .  However,  at  this  mo- 
ment it  is  barely  equal,  if  that,  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  VS.SM." 

Since  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  has  steadily 
increased  its  oceanographic  program  to  the 
point  where  It  today  outstrips  British,  French 
and  Japanese  research.  It  comes  close  to 
matching  and  sometimes  surpasses  American 
oceanograpby,  many  scientists  believe. 

Dr.  Gunter  Giermann,  deputy  secretary  of 
the  Intergovenmjental  Oceanographic  C<Mn- 
mlssion  headquartered  in  Paris,  said  he  be- 
lieves the  United  States  is  stUl  the  leading 
nation  In  ocean  research,  followed  by  Rus- 
sia and  then  Japan. 

Americas  oceanographic  effort  for  years 
lias  been  kept  aUve  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  which 
got  into  marine  research  after  World  War  IL 
The  Navy  still  spends  more  money  on  ocean 
science  and  technology  than  any  other  gov- 
ernment agency.  In  fact.  It  provides  the  ma- 
jority of  funding  for  such  marine  research 
centers  as  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanog- 
raphy at  La  Joila,  Calif.;  the  Woods  Hole 
Oce&uography  Institution,  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  and  the  Lament  Geological  Observa- 
tory, Palisades.  N.Y. 

In  the  last  1 1  years,  dozens  of  other  marine 
science  institutions  and  laboratories  have 
come  Into  being  In  the  United  States.  The 
number  of  academic  institutions  active  in 
oceanography  increased  from  less  than  20  In 
1960  to  more  than  135  hi  1971. 

With  the  Navy  playing  a  major  role,  much 
of  the  VS.  research  effort  has  mUitary  over- 
tones. The  Soviet  Union,  too,  seems  to  have 
geared  Its  ocean  research  for  sliort-term  i»- 
sults,  with  emphasis  on  the  mlUtary  ImpM- 
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tance  of  the  sea  and  Its  potential  as  a  source 
of  food  and  minerals. 

The  Russians  now  operate  an  estimated 
200  research  vessels  and  Soviet  oceanogra- 
phers  have  the  assistance  of  the  state-owned 
merchant  marine  and  fishing  fleet.  The  re- 
search fleet  reached  size  parity  with  the 
American  oceanographic  fleet  in  1964  and 
today  in  tonnage  terms  is  about  50  per  cent 
bigger. 

There  are  now  more  than  2,000  qualified 
ocean  scientists  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Western  sources  say  the  Russians  are  train- 
ing five  times  as  many  students  in  marine 
subjects  as  are  the  Americans. 

In  the  United  States,  the  scientific  com- 
mimity  has  been  Inundated  In  the  past  10 
years  with  reports  and  studies  on  ocean 
sciences  and  their  importance  to  today's 
world.  The  sequence  ended  with  a  four- 
volume  report  by  the  government's  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Sciences,  Engineering  and 
Resources  In  1969.  The  panel  concluded  that 
the  nation's  tise  of  the  sea  in  the  decades 
ahead  will  affect  profoundly  its  security, 
economy  and  Influence. 

"The  nation's  stake  In  the  uses  of  the 
sea  Is  synonymous  with  the  promise  and 
threat  of  tomorrow,"  the  commission  said. 
It  called  for  a  strong  national  effort  to  ful- 
fill the  promises  and  forestall  the  threats. 

One  result  of  the  commission's  work  was 
the  creation  in  1970  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA). 
But  as  set  up  by  President  Nixon,  NOAA  is 
not  the  Independent  agency  recommended  by 
the  commission.  Instead  It  operates  under 
the  Commerce  Department. 

Dr.  H.  Crane  Miller,  marine  counsel  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  said  the  fed- 
eral role  In  national  oceanographic  programs 
Is  dead  unless  ocean  Interests  develop  some 
political  clout.  "Unless  we  start  focusing 
our  attention  to  the  development  of  a  strong, 
popular  constituency,  were  lost,  we're  dead," 
MUler  said. 

The  problem.  Dr.  John  P.  Craven  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii  said,  is  that  there  is 
a  "national  non-awareness  of  the  value  of 
the  oceans.  Therefore,  there  is  no  coalescence 
of  political  pressure  and  without  this  there 
is  no  action." 

Tbe  United  States  spent  about  $500  mil- 
lion on  ocean  research  and  technology  In 
1969,  1970  and  1971  with  about  haU  of  that 
going  to  the  Defense  Department.  President 
Nixon  raised  the  budget  to  $609  million  for 
fiscal  1972  which  ended  last  month  and  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  $647  million  to  be 
spent  by  11  agencies  In  the  new  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  includes  ocean  science  expend- 
itures totaling  $234  million  for  the  Defense 
Department,  $193  million  for  NOAA,  and  $69 
million  for  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  is  responsible  for  basic  marine  re- 
search. 

NOAA's  budget  request  for  ocean  work 
represents  a  21  percent  Uicrease  over  the 
last  fiscal  year.  That,  Robert  M.  White,  NOAA 
administrator  said,  "Is  the  best  evidence  of 
the  administration's  Intent  with  respect  to 
the  oceans." 

"I  think  the  Interest  In  the  general  public 
is  very  extensive,"  White  said,  "I  think 
there's  no  question  that  we  will  see  a  con- 
tinually growing  national  effort  ...  in  ac- 
tivities in  the  marine  environment." 


FURTHER  STUDY  OP  OVERTIME 
PAY  REQUIRED 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1861,  the  minimum 
wage  bill.  As  all  Senators  are  aware,  the 
bill  is  extremely  important.  In  my  opin- 
ion it  is  legislation  which  is  vitally 
needed  to  enable  low  income  workers  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation  and  provide 


themselves  and  their  families  with  the 
vital  necessities  of  life. 

Because  of  the  critical  importance  of 
raising  the  minimum  wage  now,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
was  not  able  to  concentrate  right  now  on 
the  general  issue  of  overtime.  S.  1861 
does  narrow  a  number  of  the  existing 
overtime  exemptions,  but  it  doei.  not  deal 
with  overtime  problems  in  a  general  way. 
I,  myself,  have  devoted  some  time  to 
studying  this  problem.  Earlier  this  year 
I  raised  the  question  of  providing  for 
the  payment  of  double  time  for  overtime 
which  was  in  fact  regularly  scheduled 
and  therefore  regular  time.  I  did  not 
press  the  matter  in  the  committee  or  on 
the  floor  because  other  issues  on  the 
minimum  wage  precluded  adequate  con- 
sideration of  ;;his  one  but  I  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  a 
broader  look  at  the  whole  overtime  ques- 
tion. 

For  example,  is  it  the  purpose  of  over- 
time to  spread  available  work  oppor- 
tunities, or  is  it  simply  a  matter  of  pro- 
viding equitable  compensation  for  lonn 
hours  of  work?  Is  legislation  necessary 
to  encourage  further  experimentaticai 
with  the  workday  and  the  workweek,  aa 
we  are  now  seeing  with  the  4-day  week. 
10  hours  per  day? 

To  the  extent  that  overtime  is  a  spread- 
work  device,  how  well  has  it  worked  and 
how  can  it  be  made  to  work  more  ef- 
fectively? That  would  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  requiring  a 
heavier  penalty  for  excessive  overtime, 
the  question  of  whether  groups  now 
exempt  from  the  overtime  requirements 
of  the  law  should  be  brought  under  them. 
These  groups  include  employees  in 
specific  industries,  and  in  addition  all 
professional  employees,  who  are  now 
exempt.  Thus,  we  presently  see  the 
spectacle  of  engineers  and  scientists 
working  overtime  in  the  aerospace  indus- 
try while  thousands  of  their  coimter- 
parts  have  been  laid  off. 

In  that  connection,  I  have  just  recently 
received  petitions  signed  by  over  500 
members  of  the  Professional,  Technical, 
and  Salaried  Division  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers  urging  tliat  the 
exemption  for  professional  employees 
from  the  overtime  requirements  of 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  additional  full-time  jobs  we  could 
create  by  actually  reducing  the  amoimt 
of  really  unneeded  overtime  work  in 
American  industry.  But  I  have  seen 
enough  evidence  to  indicate  that  there  is 
a  possibility  of  creating  several  himdred 
thousand  new  jobs  if  we  could  just  spread 
the  work  that  is  available  a  little  more 
equitably  than  it  is  now  being  spread. 

I  make  these  remarks  today  to  indi- 
cate for  the  Record  that  in  my  view  with 
tlie  passage  of  S.  1861  further  considera- 
tion of  changes  in  the  overtime  require- 
ments of  the  PLSA  are  not  a  dead  issue 
until  the  need  arises  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage  again.  There  is  a  great  need 
to  go  into  the  overtime  problem  in  more 
depth  and  I  shall  ask  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in  the  near 
future,  to  turn  its  attention  to  this  prob- 


lem. I  certainly  intend  to  continue  my 
own  work  in  this  area  with  a  view  toward 
introducing  appropriate  legislation  at 
the  beginning  of  tbe  next  session. 


TOWARD  A  MORE  RAIIONAL  DE- 
LIVERY SYSTEM  FOR  FEDERAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID:  THE  STAND- 
ARDIZATION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be- 
come evident  over  the  last  few  years  that 
the  delivery  system  of  Federal  domestic 
grants-in-aid  operates  in  a  less  than  ef- 
fective manner.  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  this  system,  par- 
ticularly as  it  affects  State  and  local 
government.  In  the  past,  to  provide  suf- 
ficient information  on  Federal  programs 
to  potential  applicsints,  I  introduced  the 
Program  Information  Act,  which  calls 
upon  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  regularly  publish  and  update 
a  listing  of  all  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs.  To  insure  more  rational 
decisionmaking  in  choosing  among  alter- 
native programs,  I  became  interested  in 
the  evaluation  practices  of  the  executive 
agencies  and  in  the  information  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  on  program  results. 
This  interest  has  led  me  recently  to  issue 
the  results  of  a  survey  conducted  by  my 
staff  on  the  evaluation  practices  of  12 
executive  d^artments  and  29  independ- 
ent agencies. 

A  major  aspect  of  the  delivery  system 
to  which  I  have  given  much  attention, 
one  which  clearly  contributes  to  the  in- 
effectiveness characteristic  of  this  sys- 
tem, is  the  complexity  and  inflexibility 
of  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  grant  applicants. 
What  has  most  concerned  me  is  that  we 
in  Congress  have  continued  to  proliferate 
categorical  programs  without  concern- 
ing ourselves  sufficiently  with  their  util- 
ity to  intended  recipients.  Even  a  cur- 
sory study  of  the  various  guidelines,  reg- 
ulations, and  application  procedures  re- 
veals that  this  utility  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  needless  expense,  time,  and 
effort  required  simply  to  apply  for  a 
single  grant. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  has  been 
made  painfully  clear  to  me  by  the  expe- 
rience of  a  small  town  in  Delaware  seek- 
ing aid  to  develop  adequate  housing  for 
its  residents.  Upon  finding  that  some  of 
the  residents  of  the  town  of  Laurel  were 
living  in  inadequate  housing  facilities,  a 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment field  team  determined  that 
Laurel  was  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance imder  an  urban  renewal  program. 
The  town  subsequently  prepared  an  ap- 
plication for  this  program,  at  which  time 
they  were  told  by  tlie  Department  that 
funds  were  not  available  and  were  ad- 
vised to  reapply  under  a  different  pro- 
gram also  administered  by  HUD.  Mr. 
President,  not  only  was  the  effort  and  ex- 
pen.se  used  to  prepare  the  earlier  appli- 
cation wasted,  but  the  preparation  of 
the  new  application  eventually  cost  the 
town  an  additional  $30,000. 

I  consider  the  situation  I  have  just  de- 
scribed unacceptable,  a  gross  distortion 
of  our  federal  system.  It  is  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  tlie  irrationality  of  buieau- 
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cratic  redUipe.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  ra- 
tional system  where,  to  solve  the  same 
prx^Uem,  •  amall  town  must  put  forth 
great  effort  mnd  expense  to  prepare  two 
different  applications,  both  of  which  went 
to  the  saiue  agency.  And  tlie  actual  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  is  but  one  step  in  a 
process  that  is  inordinateli'  complicated. 
Simpljr  to  discover  a  program  suitably 
designed  to  solve  a  particular  problem  In- 
volves research  of  such  a  specialised  na- 
ture that  maiqr  smaller  coimties  are  ac- 
tually (oroed  to  hire  a  full-time  expol. 
Compoundtais  the  problem  is  the  delay 
between  initial  appUcation  and  final 
dedsian,  eansed  primarily  by  the  spea- 
flcity  or  the  apidlcation  requirenioits  and 
by  the  procedure  of  multiple  review.  The 
most  resrettaUe  aspect  of  these  delays, 
which  In  ttie  case  of  Laurel  has  been 
almost  S  years,  is  that  the  time  spent 
proeessins  conid  be  far  better  spent  ac- 
tually solving  the  problem. 

I  have  stated  that  I  find  this  situation 
deplorable.  "Rie  President  has  demon- 
strated that  he  rt\ares  my  dissatisfaction. 
In  Marrh  of  1»».  he  initiated  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  review  and  charged  it 
with  the  task  of  decentralizing  and  sim- 
plifying the  machinery  of  Federal  aid. 
Constructtre  directions  in  which  the 
OMB  has  moved  under  FAR  guidance 
include:  The  decentralitation  of  grant 
adminiatratlon:  the  establishment  of 
common  regional  boundaries  for  agencies 
offering  grants;  the  development  of  re- 
gional ooQiwils  for  the  coordination  of 
application  procedures :  the  improvement 
of  program  Infonnation:  and  pilot  proj- 
ects in  joint  funding. 

These  are  significant  steps  in  the  ef- 
fort to  adhleve  a  more  effective  delivery 
system.  A  short  while  ago.  I  learned  that 
.<nibstantfaa  progress  has  also  been  made 
in  acWevlng  greater  consistency  in  Fed- 
eral mfolreraents.  As  a  first  step,  the 
OMB  coOeeted  information  concerning 
current  practices  for  all  Federal  grant 
programs.  Distinguishing  between  ad- 
ministrattve  requirements  and  program 
or  even  project-specific  technical  re- 
quirements, the  OMB  was  able  to  clasaf  y 
all  administrative  requirements  into  14 
ba.>?ic  areas.  Regulations  in  many  of  these 
areas  were  *hen  standardined  govem- 
mentwMe  and  are  now  promulgated  In 
OMB  Circular  A-102.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Circular  A- 
102  be  Indoded  in  the  Recor.o  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRE3IDIIIO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  it  Ls  appar- 
ent upon  studying  a  before  and  after 
chart  of  the  areas  in  which  the  OMB  has 
moved  that  they  undertook  a  huge  task 
and  have  accomplished  a  great  di;al.  For 
examine,  with  regard  to  regulatiDns  af- 
fecting matching  shares,  before  stand- 
ardization, of  the  159  representative  pro- 
grams studied,  115  required  cost  match- 
ing, or  these  115.  to  determine  the  non- 
Federal  share,  82  programs  baaed  this 
amount  on  a  percentage  of  total  costs,  24 
on  a  percentage  of  some  part  of  total 
costs,  fire  on  a  fixed  amount  per  grant 
and  eignt  other  programs  based  the 
amount  on  various  other  criteria  such  as 
level  of  effort.  Adding  to  tlie  complexity. 


agencies  distinguished  among  types  of 
matching.  Of  the  115  programs  with 
mutf'hinp  provisions,  34  required  cash 
contributions  only,  42  required  cash  and 
inkind  cantnhutions,  while  36  programs 
did  not  specifically  define  the  type  of 
contribution.  Anwng  the  42  programs  al- 
lowing for  inkind  contributions,  there 
were  varying  rules  governing  sxich  things 
as  methods  for  vsUuation  of  the  contri- 
bution. 

Complaints  from  State  and  local  agen- 
cies about  the  mmecesssay  variance  in 
Federal  grant  regulations  seem  to  be 
wholly  reasonable.  This  is  especially  true 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  in  the  first  sus- 
tained effort  at  reform,  the  OMB  has 
been  able  to  create  from  this  mish-mash 
of  duplicative,  unnecessary  and  confus- 
ing matching  requirements  one  set  of 
uniform  guidelines  for  all  grant  pro- 
grams. Similiar  results  were  obtained  in 
other  areas,  including:  cash  depository 
regulations;  Ixmding  and  insurance  re- 
quirements: record  custody  and  retention 
requiiements;  waiver  of  "single"'  StEite 
agency  requirements;  program  income 
regulations;  expenditure  reporting  guide- 
lines; and  application  forms. 

Tliese  results  do  represent  substantial 
progress  in  simplifying  unrea.sonably  dif- 
ficult procedures.  I  am  not,  however,  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  more  that 
can  be  done.  Though  there  are  now,  as 
a  result  of  the  FAR  project's  accomplish- 
ments, only  two  different  application 
forms,  it  will  still  be  necessary  for  a  pro- 
spective giantee  to  reapply  for  each  sepa- 
rate project.  Understandably,  different 
programs  require  diffeient  information 
from  the  applicant;  nevertheless,  it  is 
wasteful  to  require  an  applicant  to  pre- 
pmre  a  completely  new  application  for 
each  program.  A  more  practical  approach 
would  be  to  establish  a  central  data  bank 
in  the  executive  branch,  to  store  basic  In- 
formation on  each  State,  town  or  insti- 
tution that  applies  for  Federal  assistance. 
The  data  bank  could  then  be  u.sed  to  ftir- 
nish  this  basic  information  each  time  the 
grantee  is  required  to  prepare  a  new  ap- 
plication. 

Another  area  in  which  constructive  re- 
form could  be  initiated  is  that  which  the 
OMB  termed  technical,  program  require- 
ments. With  administrative  procedures 
standardized  for  the  most  part,  it  will 
now  be  possible  to  get  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  extent  to  which  program-specific 
requirements  vary  needlessly.  The  ex- 
perience that  the  OMB  has  obtained  In 
securing  executivewide  cooperation  can 
now  be  usefully  employed  to  standardize 
this  more  difficult  set  of  requirements.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  degree  of 
success  can  be  expected  from  efforts  to 
simi^ify  requirements  generated  by  spe- 
cific progiam  needs.  But  it  Is  obvious 
that  these  requirements  contribute  a 
great  deal  to  the  confusion  and  frustra- 
tion many  State  planners  feel.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  there  is  much  dupli- 
cation and  unnecessary  variety  here.  It 
has  been  indicated  to  members  of  my 
staff  that  no  commitment  has  been  made 
to  standardize  program  requirements. 
Mr.  President,  a  commitment  to  restore 
the  proper  balance  of  federalism  by  de- 
centralizing and  simplifying  the  redtape 
in  Federal  assistance  programs  certainly 


seems  to  call  for  an  all-out  effort  to  elim- 
inate irrationality  from  the  machinery  of 
domestic  assistance.  Anything  less  would 
be  only  a  partial  answer  to  the  problem. 
This  is  a,  roughly  sketched  picture  ai 
the  situation  wiiich  confronts  tiie  State 
and  local  governments  when  they  try  to 
secure  Federal  aid  in  solving  their  prob- 
lems. I  have  been  interested  in  efforts  to 
make  the  delivery  system  for  this  aid 
more  responsive  to  local  needs  since  my 
first  days  in  Congress  and  thus  com- 
mend the  Federal  assistance  review  and 
tiie  OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
for  ttieir  progress  along  this  line.  Much 
has  been  done.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
done,  including  reforms  that  Congress 
must  initiate.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can 
continue  to  act  creatively  and  enei-geti- 
cally  to  make  our  grant  system  a  more 
effective  part  of  a  vital  and  balanced 
federal  system. 

EXHIBTT    1 

I  Circular  No.  A-102,  TransmitUl  Memoran- 
dum No.  1] 

Executive   Otfice   or  the   Pk^i- 
OENT,    Office   or  Manaccsixkt 

AMS    RUDCCT. 

WashititfUm.  DxJ..  January  25,  1972. 
To  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 

establisbmeDts. 
Subject:    UnUorm    •dministratlve    require- 
ments   for    grant-in-aid    to   State    and 
local  governments. 
Tiiis    Transmlti.Al    Memorandum    "Bo.    1 
promulgates  Attacbments  E  and  F  of  Circular 
No.  A-102.  They  extend  stmplificatioa  and 
standardizatiou    oC   administrative    require- 
ments to  additional  areas  in  keying  with 
the  objectiTes  of  the  FMeral  Assistance  Re- 
view Program  to  streamline  the  administra- 
tion  of  grants   to  State  and  local   govern- 
ments. 

OEOnCE    P.    SHTTLT2. 

Director. 


[Circular  No.  A-103  ] 
Executive   Office   of  the   Presi- 
dent,  Ofncs   or   Manacemekt 

ANO    BUVCKT, 

WaOiiuffton,  D.C.,  January  25,  1972. 

To  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and 
establishments. 

Subject:  Uniform  administrative  require- 
ment* for  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
Icoal  governments. 

1.  Purpose.  This  Circular  promulgates  At- 
lachnients  A,  B,  C,  and  D  containing  stand- 
ards for  establishing  consistency  and  uni- 
formity among  Federal  agencies  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Also  Included  in  the  Circular  are 
standards  to  insure  the  consistent  imple- 
mentation of  sections  202.  203.  and  204  c* 
the  Intergorernmental  Oooperatlou  Act  of 
1968  (82  Stat.  1101). 

2.  Retcission.  This  Circular  rescinds  and 
supersedes  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et Circular  A-96  dated  Augttst  29, 1969. 

3.  Background.  By  a  memorandum  of 
March  27,  1969,  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  to  ten  Federal  agencies  en- 
gaged in  domestic  grant-in-aid  programs,  the 
President  ordered  a  three-year  effort  to  sim- 
plify, standardize,  decentralize  and  otherwise 
modernize  the  Federal  grant  machinery.  The 
standards  included  in  the  attachments  to 
this  Circular  wUl  replace  the  miUtltude  of 
varying  and  oftentimes  conflicting  require- 
ments In  the  same  subject  matter  which 
have  been  burdenaome  to  the  State  and  local 
t;overnment».  (Additional  attachmenU  win 
be  issued  as  standard lEatkm  In  other  areas  H 
developed.)  Inherent  in  this  staudardisataa 
prooei>s  is  the  concept  of  plactoc  greater  zeli- 
ance  on  State  and  local  governments.  In  ad- 
dition,  the   Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
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Act  of  1968  was  passed.  In  part,  for  the  pur- 
poses of:  (a)  achieving  the  fullest  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  of  activities  among 
levels  of  Government;  (b)  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States; 
and  (c)  establishing  coordinated  Intergov- 
ernmental policy  and  administration  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  This  Act  provided 
certain  basic  policies  pertaining  to  ad- 
ministrative requirements  to  be  Imposed  up- 
on the  States  as  a  condition  to  receiving 
Federal  grants.  The  implementing  Instruc- 
tions of  these  policies  were  Initially  Issued  In 
Circular  A-96.  Tliese  Instructions  are  modi- 
fied herein  in  the  interest  of  achieving  fiu-- 
ther  consistency  in  Implementing  that  Act. 

4  Applicable  provisions  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1988.  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  continue  to  foUow  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  quoted  below: 

"deposits  of  grants-in-aid 

"Sec.  202.  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shaU 
be  required  by  Federal  law  ac  administrative 
regulation  to  be  deposited  in  a  separate  bank 
account  apart  from  other  funds  administered 
by  the  SUte.  AU  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds 
made  available  to  the  States  shaU  be  pr<^>erly 
accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  State.  In  each  case  the  State 
agency  concerned  shall  render  regular  au- 
thenticated reports  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agency  covering  the  status  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  fvmds,  the  llabUltles  and 
obligations  on  hand,  and  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  required  by  said  Federal  agency.  The 
bead  of  the  Federal  agency  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives  sliall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grant- 
in-aid  received  by  the  States. 

"SCHEDULING     OF    FEDERAL    TRAN'SrEBS     TO     THE 
STATES 

"Sec.  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the 
transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent 
with  program  purposes  and  applicable  Treas- 
ury regulations,  so  as  to  minimize  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  transfer  of  such  fvmds 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the 
disbursement  thereof  by  a  State,  whether 
such  dlsbtirsement  occurs  prior  to  or  subse- 
quent to  such  transfer  of  funds,  or  subse- 
quent to  such  transfer  of  fimds.  [Sic]  States 
shall  not  be  held  accountable  for  Interest 
earned  on  grant-in-aid  fimds.  pending  their 
disbursement  for  program  purposes." 

"EUCIBLE  STATE  ACENCT 

"Sec.  204.  Notwithstanding  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  board  or  commis- 
sion must  be  established  or  designated  to  ad- 
minl^iter  or  supervise  the  administration  of 
any  grant-in-aid  program,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  administering 
sucb  program  may,  upon  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor or  other  appropriate  executive  or  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  State  lesfKinsible  for 
determining  or  revising  the  organizational 
structure  of  State  goveriuneni.  waive  the 
single  State  agency  or  multimember  board 
or  commission  provision  upon  adequate 
showing  that  such  provision  prevents  the 
establishment  of  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient organizational  arrangements  within  the 
State  government  and  approve  other  State 
administrative  structtire  or  arrangements: 
Provided.  That  the  head  of  the  Federal  de- 
pstftment  or  agency  determines  that  the 
objectives  of  the  Federal  statute  authoriz- 
ing the  grant-in-aid  program  will  not  be 
endangered  by  the  use  of  such  other  State 
structiu-e  or  arrangements." 

Some  of  the  above  provisions  require  Im- 
plementing instructions  and  tliey  are  pro- 
vided in  several  of  the  attachments  to  this 
Circular  which  deal  with  the  speclflc  subject 
matter. 


5.  Definitions.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
Circular: 

a.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in-aid" 
means  money,  or  property  provided  in  lieu  of 
money,  paid  or  furnished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  a  State  or  local  government  under 
programs  that  provide  financial  assistance 
through  grant  or  contractual  arrangements. 
It  does  not  Include  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams or  other  assistance  In  the  form  of 
revenue  sharing,  loan.s,  loan  guarantees,  or 
Insurance. 

b.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State  exclusive  of  State  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  hospitels. 

c.  The  term  "local  government"  means  a 
local  unit  of  government  Including  specifi- 
cally a  county,  municipality,  city.  town, 
township,  local  pubUc  authority,  special  dis- 
trict. Intrastate  district,  councU  of  govern- 
ments, sponsor  group  representative  orga- 
nization, and  other  regional  or  Interstate 
government  entity,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  a  local  government  exclusive  of 
institutions  of  higher  education,  hospitals, 
and  school  districts. 

6.  Coverage.  The  standards  promulgated  by 
this  Circular  are  applicable  to  an  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  administering  pro- 
grams that  involve  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments.  However,  agencies  are  encour- 
aged to  apply  the  standards  to  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  programs  to  the  extent  practicable. 

7.  Other  statutory  prorHsions.  Where  tlie 
enabling  legislation  for  a  specific  grant  pro- 
gram prescribes  policies  or  requbrements 
that  differ  from  the  standards  provided 
herein,  the  provisions  of  the  enabling  legis- 
lation shall  govern. 

8.  Requests  for  exceptions.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  may  grant  excep- 
tions from  the  requirements  of  thte  Cir- 
cular when  permissible  under  existing  laws. 
However,  in  the  interest  of  keeping  uni- 
formity to  the  maximum  extent,  deviations 
from  the  requirements  of  this  Circular  wm 
be  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The 
head  of  each  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
administering  programs  that  Involve  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  wiU  desig- 
nate an  oJHclal  to  ser\-e  as  the  agency  repre- 
sentative on  matters  relating  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Circular.  The  name  of  the 
agencv  represenUtlve  should  be  sent  to  the 
Office  "of  Management  and  Budget  within 
thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  thU  Circular. 

9.  Effective  date.  The  standards  in  the 
attachments  to  this  Circular  wiU  be  appUed 
as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than 
July  1. 1972. 

George  P.  Shultz, 

Director. 

(Attachment  A,   Circular  No.  A-102) 
Uniform  Administrative  Reqitirements  for 
Grants-in-aid  to  State  and  Local  Gov- 

frnmfnts 


CASH    depositories 

1.  Except  for  situations  described  in  2., 
3.,  and  4.,  below,  no  grant  program  shall: 

a.  Require  physical  segregation  of  cash 
depositories  for  Federal  grant  funds  which 
are  provided  to  a  State  or  local  government. 

b.  Establish  any  eligibility  requirements 
for  cash  depositories,  in  which  Federal  grant 
funds  are  deposited  by  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernments. 

2.  A  separate  bank  account  may  be  used 
when  payments  under  letter  of  credit  are 
made  on  a  "checks-paid"  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  agreements  entered  Into  by  a 
grantee,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
baukhig  histitutions  involved. 

3.  Any  moneys  advanced  to  tlie  State  or 
local  governments  which  are  determined  to 
be  "public  moneys"  (owned  by  the  Federal 
Government)   must  be  deposited  in  a  bank 


with  FDIC  Insurance  coverage  and  the  bal- 
ances exceeding  the  FDIC  coverage  must  be 
collaterally  secure,  as  provided  for  in  12 
U.S.C.  265. 

4.  Consistent  with  the  national  goal  of 
expanding  the  opportunities  for  mhiority 
business  enterprises.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments shall  be  encouraged  to  use  mi- 
nority banks. 

(Attachment  B.  Circular  No.  A- 102) 

BONDING  AND  INSURAMCX 

1.  Except  for  situations  described  in  2 
and  3.,  below.  Federal  grantor  agencies  shall 
not  toipoae  bonding  and  insurance  require- 
ments. Including  fidelity  bonds,  over  and 
above  those  normaUy  required  by  the  State 
or  local  units  of  government. 

2.  A  State  or  local  unit  of  government 
receiving  a  grant  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  requires  contracting  for  con- 
struction or  facUity  improvement  ahaU  fol- 
low its  own  requirements  relating  to  bid 
guarantees,  performance  boiMls,  and  pay- 
ment bonds  except  for  contracts  exceeding 
1100,000.  For  contracts  exceeding  $100,000. 
the  minimum  requirements  shaU  be  as 
foUows : 

a.  A  bid  guarantee  from  each  bidder 
equivalent  to  five  percent  of  the  Md  pricr. 
The  "bid  guarantee"  shall  consist  of  a  firm 
commitment  sucb  as  a  bid  bond,  certified 
check,  or  other  negotiable  instrument  ac- 
companying a  bid  as  assurance  that  t!ie 
bidder  will,  upon  acceptance  of  bis  bid 
execute  such  contractual  documents  as  may 
be  required  within  the  time  specified. 

b.  A  performance  bond  on  the  pmrt  of  tin- 
contractor  for  ZOO  percent  of  the  contract 
price.  A  "performance  bond"  is  one  executtd 
In  connection  with  a  contract  to  secure  ful- 
fillment of  all  the  contractor's  obllgatior.a 
under  such  contract. 

e.  A  payment  bond  on  the  part  of  the 
contractor  for  100  percent  of  the  contract 
price.  A  "payment  bond"  is  one  executed  ui 
connection  with  a  contract  to  assure  pay- 
ment as  required  by  law  of  all  persons 
supplying  labor  and  material  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  provided  for  In  the  contract 

3.  Where  the  Federal  Oovemment  gtiar- 
antees  the  payment  of  money  borrowed  by 
the  grantee,  the  Federal  grantor  agency  may. 
at  Its  discretion,  require  adequate  bonding 
and  insurance  If  the  bonding  and  Insurance 
requirements  of  a  State  or  local  government 
are  not  deemed  to  be  sufficient  to  protect 
adequately  the  interest  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(Attachment  C,  Circular  No.  A-1021 

retention  AND  CUSTODIAL  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  RECORDS 

1.  Federal  grantor  agencies  shaU  not  im- 
pose record  retention  requirements  over  and 
above  those  established  by  the  State  or  local 
governments  receiving  Federal  grants  ex- 
cept that  financial  records,  supporting  docu- 
ments, statistical  records,  and  all  other  rec- 
ords peninent  to  a  grant  program  shall  be 
retained  for  a  period  of  three  years,  with  the 
following  qualifications: 

a.  The  records  shall  be  retained  beyond 
the  three-year  jjerlod  if  audit  findings  ha\e 
not  been  resolved. 

b.  Records  for  nonexpendable  property 
which  was  acquired  with  Federal  grant  fund.-, 
shall  be  retained  for  three  years  after  it- 
final  dif,posilion. 

c.  Waien  grant  records  are  transferred  ti.^ 
or  mi^intulned  by  the  Federal  grantor  agem-y 
the  three-year  retention  requirement  Is  run 
applicable  to  the  grantee. 

2.  The  retention  period  starts  from  the  da:  e 
of  the  submission  of  the  final  expenditure 
report  or.  for  grants  which  are  renewed  an- 
nually, from  the  date  of  the  submission  oi 
the  annual  expenditure   report. 

3.  State  and  local  governments  should  be 
authorUed.  by  the  Federal  grantor  agency,  ii 
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they  30  desire,  to  substitute  microBlin  copies 
m   ileu  of  original  records. 

4.  Tlie  Federal  grantor  agency  shall  re- 
ciuest  transfer  of  certain  records  to  Its  cus- 
tody from  State  and  local  governments  when 
It  determines  that  the  records  possess  long- 
cerm  retention  value.  However,  in  order  to 
.iNoitl  duplicate  recordJteeping  a  Federal 
■:;iantor  agency  may  make  arrangements  with 
State  and  local  governments  to  retain  any 
records  which  are  continuorjsly  needed  for 
Joint  use. 

5.  The  head  of  the  Federal  grantor  agency 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentatives, shall  have  access  to  any  books, 
dociuaents.  papers,  and  records  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  and  their  subgrantees 
which  are  pertinent  to  a  specific  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  making  audit, 
examination,  excerpts  and  transcripts. 

6.  Unless  otherwise  required  by  law,  no 
Federal  grantor  agency  will  place  restrictions 
on  State  and  local  governments  which  will 
limit  public  access  to  the  State  and  local 
governments'  records  except  when  records 
nuist  remain  confidential  for  the  following 
reasons : 

a.  Prevent  a  clearly  unwarratited  invasion 
01  personal  privacy. 

n.  Specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
or  statute  to  be  kept  secret. 

c.  Commercial  or  financial  information  ob- 
tained from  a  person  or  a  firm  cm  »  privileged 
or  confidential  basis. 

d.  Any  other  informal  ion  w'.iich  can  tte 
exploited  for  the  purpose  of  per-sonal  gains. 

(Attachment  D.  Circular  No.  A-1021 

W.MVra   OF  "SINGLE"  STATE   ACE.NCY 
KEQVIREMENTS 

1.  Requests  to  Federal  grantor  agencies 
from  the  Governors,  or  other  duly  constituted 
Stale  autliorities,  for  waiver  of  the  "single" 
Slate  agency  requirements  in  accordance 
«itli  section  204  oi  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  sliould  he  given  ex- 
peditious handling  and.  whenever  possible, 
an  nfflrmative  response  should  lie  made  to 
.>iich  requests. 

2.  When  It  is  necessairy  to  refuse  a  request 
for  waiver  of  the  "single"  Slate  agency  re- 
quirements under  section  204,  tlie  Federal 
grantor  agency  handlhig  such  request  will  so 
advise  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
prior  to  informing  the  State  that  the  request 
cannot  be  granted.  Such  advice  should  indi- 
cate the  reasons  for  the  denial  of  the  request. 

3.  Future  legislative  proposals  embracing 
grant-in-aid  programs  should  avoid  inclusion 
of  proposals  for  "single"  State  agencies  in  the 
absence  of  compelling  reasons  to  do  other- 
wise. In  addition,  existing  "single"  State 
asjency  requirements  in  present  grant-in-aid 
programs  should  be  reviewed  and  legislative 
proposals  should  be  developed  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  restrictive  provisions. 

(AtUchment  E,  Circular  No.  A-102 1 

PROCBAM    INCOME 

1.  Federal  grant  or  agencies  shall  apply  ihe 
.'<[andard8  set  forth  In  this  Attachment  in 
requiring  State  and  local  government 
grantees  to  account  for  program  income  re- 
lated to  projects  financed  in  whole  or  In 
part  with  Federal  grant  funds.  For  the  pur- 
pfjse  of  this  Attachment,  program  income 
means  gross  income  earned  by  the  grant- 
supported  activities. 

2.  In  accordance  with  Section  203  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-577).  the  States  and  any 
auency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  shall  not 
be  held  accountable  for  Interest  earned  on 
yrant-in-ald  funds,  pending  their  disburse- 
ment for  program  ptirposes. 

3.  Unit*  of  local  government  shall  l»e  re- 
quired to  return  to  the  Federal  Government 
interest  earned  on  advances  of  grant-in-aid 
fur.ds  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the 


Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  (42 
Comp.  Gen.289). 

4.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  either  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  purchased  in  whole  or  in 
part  with  Federal  funds,  shall  be  handled  in 
accordance  with  the  Attachment  to  this  Cir- 
cular pertaining  to  Property  Management,  to 
be  issued  at  a  later  date. 

5.  Royalties  received  from  copyrights  and 
patents  during  the  grant  period  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  grantee  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  grant  agreement,  be  eitlier  added  to 
tiie  funds  already  committed  to  the  program 
or  deducted  from  total  project  costs  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  net  costs  on 
which  the  Federal  share  of  costs  will  be 
based.  After  termination  or  completion  of  the 
grant,  the  Federal  share  of  royalties  in  ex- 
cess of  $200  received  annually  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  grantor  agency  in  the 
absence  of  other  specific  agreements  between 
tlie  grantor  agency  and  the  grantee.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  royalties  shall  be  computed  on 
the  same  ratio  basis  as  the  Federal  share  of 
the  total  project  cost. 

6.  All  other  program  income  earned  dvir- 
ing  the  grant  period  shall  l>e  retained  by  the 
grantee  and,  in  accordance  with  the  grant 
agreement,  sliall  be: 

a.  Added  to  funds  committed  to  the  proj- 
ect by  the  grantor  and  grantee  and  be  used 
to  further  eligible  program  objectives,  or 

b.  Deducted  from  the  total  project  costs 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  net  costs 
on  which  the  Federal  share  of  costs  will  be 
based. 

7.  Federal  grantor  agencies  shall  require  the 
grantees  to  record  the  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture of  revenues  (such  as  taxes,  special  assess- 
ments, levies,  fines,  etc.)  as  a  part  of  grant 
project  transactions  when  such  revenues  are 
specifically  earmarked  for  a  grant  project  In 
accordance  with  grant  agreements. 

a.  Valuation  of  volunteer  senices.  Volun- 
teer services  may  be  furnished  by  professional 
and  technical  personnel,  consultants,  and 
other  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Each  hour 
of  volunteered  service  may  be  counted  as 
matching  share  if  the  service  is  an  integral 
and  necessary  part  of  an  approved  program. 

(i)  Rates  for  volunteer  seriices.  Rates  for 
volunteers  should  be  consistent  with  those 
regular  rates  paid  for  similar  work  in  other 
activities  of  the  State  or  local  government. 
In  cases  where  the  kinds  of  skills  required 
for  the  federally-assisted  activities  are  not 
found  in  the  other  activities  of  the  grantee, 
rates  used  should  be  consistent  with  those 
paid  for  similar  work  in  tlie  lat>or  market 
in  which  the  grantee  competes  for  the  kind 
of  services  involved. 

(2)  Volunteers  employed  by  other  organi- 
.-.ationa.  When  an  employer  other  than  the 
grantee  furnishes  the  services  of  an  employee, 
these  services  shall  be  valued  at  the  em- 
plovee's  regtilar  rate  of  pay  (exclusive  of 
fringe  benefits  and  overhead  cost)  provided 
these  services  are  in  the  same  skill  for  which 
the  employee  in  normally  paid. 

b.  Valuation  of  materials.  Contributed  ma- 
terials include  office  supplies,  maintenance 
svipplles  or  workshop  and  classroom  supplies. 
Prices  assessed  to  donated  materials  included 
in  the  matching  share  should  be  reasonable 
and  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials to  the  donor  or  current  market  prices, 
whichever  is  le-ss.  at  the  time  they  are  charged 
to  the  project. 

c.  Valuation  of  donated  eq^iipment.  build- 
ings and  land  or  use  of  space. 

(1)  The  method  used  for  charging  match- 
ing share  for  donated  equipment,  buildings, 
and  land  may  differ  depending  upon  the  pur- 
pose of  the  grant  as  follows: 

(a)  If  the  purpose  of  the  grant  is  to  fur- 
nish equipment,  buildings,  or  land  to  the 
grantee  or  otherwise  provide  a  facility,  the 
total  value  of  the  donated  property  may  be 
claimed  as  a  matching  share. 

(b)  It  the  purpose  of  the  grant  is  to  sup- 


port activities  that  require  the  use  of  equip- 
ment, buildings  or  land  on  a  temporary  or 
part-time  basis,  depreciation  or  use  charges 
for  equipment  and  buildings  may  be  made; 
and  fair  rental  charges  for  land  may  be  made 
provided  that  the  grantor  agency  has  ap- 
proved the  charges. 

<1)  The  value  of  donated  property  will  be 
determined  as  follows: 

(a I  Equipment  and  buildings.  Tlie  value 
of  donated  equipment  or  buildings  should  be 
ba.sed  on  the  donor's  cost  less  depreciation  or 
the  current  market  prices  of  similar  pro- 
perty, whichever  is  less. 

(b)  Lartd  or  use  of  space.  The  value  of  do- 
nated land  or  its  usage  charge  should  be 
established  by  an  independent  appraiser  (i.e., 
private  realty  firm  or  GSA  representatives) 
and  certified  by  the  responsible  official  of  the 
grantee. 

d.  Valuation  of  other  charges.  Other  neces- 
sary charges  incurred  specifically  for  and  in 
direct  benefit  to  the  grant  program  in  behalf 
of  the  grantee  may  be  accepted  as  match- 
ing share  provided  that  they  are  adequately 
supported  and  permissible  under  the  law. 
Such  charges  must  be  reasonable  and  prop- 
erly justifiable. 

5.  The  following  requirements  pertain  to 
the  grantee's  supporting  records  for  in-kind 
contribution  from  private  organizations  and 
Individuals : 

a.  The  nunil>er  of  hours  of  volunteer  serv- 
ices must  be  supported  by  the  same  methods 
used  by  the  grantee  for  its  employees. 

b.  The  basis  for  determining  the  charges 
for  personal  services,  materials,  equipment, 
buildings,  and  land  must  be  documented. 

[Attachment  F.  Circular  No.  A-102| 

MATCHING    SHAKE 

1.  This  Attachment  sets  forth  criteria  and 
procedures  for  the  allowability  and  evalua- 
tion of  cash  and  in-kind  contributions  made 
by  State  and  local  governments  in  satisfying 
matching  share  requirements  of  Federal 
grants. 

2.  The  following  definitions  apply  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Attachment: 

a.  Project  costs.  Project  costs  are  all  neces- 
sary charges  made  by  a  grantee  in  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  of  a  grant  during  the 
grant  period.  For  matching  share  purposes, 
project  costs  are  limited  to  the  allowable 
types  of  costs  as  set  forth  in  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  No.  A-87. 

b.  Matching  share.  In  general,  matching 
share  represents  that  portion  of  project  costs 
not  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  Usu- 
ally, a  minimum  percentage  for  matching 
share  Is  prescribed  by  program  legislation, 
and  matching  share  requirements  are  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  agreements. 

c.  Cash  contributiorts.  Cash  contributions 
represent  the  grantee's  cash  outlay,  including 
the  outlay  of  money  contributed  to  the 
grantee  by  other  public  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions, and  private  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. When  authorized  by  Federal  legis- 
lation. Federal  funds  received  from  other 
grants  may  be  considered  as  grantee's  cash 
contributions. 

d.  In-kind  contributions.  In-kind  contri- 
butions represent  the  value  of  noncash  con- 
tributions provided  by  (1)  the  grantee,  (2) 
other  public  agencies  and  Institutions,  and 
(3)  private  organizations  and  individuals. 
In-kind  contributions  may  consist  of  charges 
for  real  property  and  equipment,  and  value 
of  goods  and  services  directly  benefiting  and 
specifically  identifiable  to  the  grant  pro- 
gram. When  authorized  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion, property  purchased  with  Federal  funds 
may  be  considered  as  grantee's  In-kiMd 
contributions. 

3.  General  guidelines  for  computing  match- 
ing share  are  as  follows: 

a.  Matching  share  may  consist  of: 
(1)    Charges  incurred  by  the  grantee  as 
project  costs.  Not  all  charges  require  cash 
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outlays  during  the  grant  period  by  the 
grantee;  ewunples  are  depreciation  and  use 
charges  for  buildings  and  eqtUpment. 

(2)  Project  costs  financed  with  cash  con- 
tributed or  donated  to  the  grantee  by  other 
public  agencies  and  institutions,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  and  Individuals. 

(3)  Project  costs  represented  by  services 
and  real  or  personal  property,  or  use  thereof, 
donated  by  other  public  agencies  and  Insti- 
tutions, and  private  organizations  and 
individuals. 

b  All  in-kind  contributions  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  part  of  the  grantee's  matching 
share  when  such  contributions  meet  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 

(1)  Are  Identifiable  from  tlie  grantees 
records; 

(2)  Are  not  included  as  contributions  for 
any  other  federally-assisted  program; 

(3)  Are  necessary  and  reasonable  for  prop- 
er and  efficient  accomplishment  of  project 
objectives;  and 

(4)  Conform  to  other  provisions  of  this 
Attachment. 

4.  Specific  procedures  for  the  grantees  In 
placing  the  value  on  in-klnd  contributions 
from  private  organizations  and  Individuals 
are  set  forth  below: 


NATIONAL  COXJNCIL  ON  CRIME  AND 
DELINQUENCY  URGES  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE   REFORM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY:  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  three  policy  statements 
just  released  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  calling  for  re- 
form in  the  Nation's  corrections  systems. 
The  council  headed  by  prominent  lead- 
ers such  as  Milton  Rector,  executive  di- 
rector of  NCCD;  criminologist-psychia- 
trist  Karl  Menninger;  New  York  Police 
Commissioner  Patrick.  V.  Murphy;  and 
Duke  University  President  Terry  San- 
ford,  urges  national  and  State  legislators 
and  administrators,  civic  organizations, 
and  the  general  public  to  demand  the 
immediate  implementation  of  the  three 
follov,ing  proposals: 

Minimum  standards  and  wages  for  the 
Nation's  prison  industries; 

A  halt  in  construction  of  new  penal 
institutions  until  commimity  alternatives 
are  fully  achieved;  and 

The  replacement  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  with  a  Federal  corrections 
agency  to  supervise  and  assist  State  and 
local  systems. 

These  proposals  are  important  and 
needed  ideas  concerning  reform  of  our 
criminal  justice  system.  As  the  sponsor 
of  S.  3612,  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice,  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  recognize  the  immediacy  of 
this  issue  and  join  in  support  of  this 
legislatiOTi  to  promote  comprehensive  re- 
view, research,  and  reform  our  entire 
justice  system.  I  lusk  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  NCCD  news  re- 
lease be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Federal  Bvreau  or  Pbisons 
The  original  concept  of  the  federal  govern- 
nienfs  relationship  to  state  governments 
severely  limited  the  role  of  criminal  law  in 
tlie  federal  system.  Thus,  throughout  most 
of  our  history,  federal  crimes  dealt  only  with 
protection  of  borders,  the  currency,  and  sim- 
Uar  matters  that  affected  the  interest  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  In  contrast,  all  other  com- 
mon law  crimes  were  the  concern  of  the 
states. 


In  1895.  Congress  transferred  the  military 
prison  at  Port  Leavenwortli.  Kans.,  from  the 
War  Department  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; the  first  new  federal  penitentiary,  at 
Atlanta,  G«.,  was  opened  in  1902.  Since  fed- 
eral prisoners  were  then  being  "boarded  out" 
In  sUte  and  local  Institutions,  this  new 
penitentiary  was  not  a  necessity.  Neverthe- 
less, m  the  next  forty  years,  fourteen  new 
federal  penal  institutions  were  buUt.  At  the 
same  time,  the  federal  government  expanded 
Its  criminal  code,  enacting  many  provisions 
that  dupUcated  state  laws — laws  wlUch  gov- 
erned, for  example,  prostitution,  auto  theft, 
and  Juvenile  deUnquency,  all  of  which  could 
have  safely  been  left  to  the  states— and.  In 
1930,  it  established  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  to 
manage  a  system  that  had  grown  larger 
than  that  of  any  state. 

To  summarize  this  unfortunate  develop- 
ment: first  the  federal  government  built  un- 
needed  Uistitutlons,  then  It  enftct«d  duplica- 
tive laws  that  produced  iiunatca  to  fill  these 
institutions,  and  finaUy  it  created  an  agency 
to  administer  this  unnecessary  system,  which 
now  Is  a  complex  of  about  forty  peniten- 
tiaries, correctional  institutions,  reformator- 
ies, institutions  for  juvenUe  and  youthful  of- 
fenders, prison  camps,  and  detention,  medi- 
cal and  treatment  centers. 

Since  the  federal  system  consists  only  of 
institutions  and  does  not  deal  with  nonln- 
aUtutlonal  community  treatment,  it  ha«  no 
prospect  of  serving  as  a  fully  developed  cor- 
rectional model  for  the  sUtes.  As  innovative 
and  forward  looking  as  the  Biu-cau's  program 
has  been.  Its  institutions  do  not  have  a  better 
record  In  rehabilitation  than  the  states';  in 
addition,  the  federal  system  usually  requires 
that  the  offender  be  transported  great  dis- 
tances from  his  residence  for  presentence 
diagnosis  or  correctional  confinement.  The 
Bureau's  proposed  "community  centers"  can- 
not, of  course,  be  established  In  every  com- 
munity; each  one  must  necessarily  serve  a 
large  region.  The  federal  institution  system 
can  only  duplicate  the  states"  systems,  and 
its  very  existence  Impedes  a  state's  trend 
toward  community  correction. 

For  these  reasons,  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  tirges  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  Its  replacement  by  a  Federal  Correction 
Agency  whose  functions  would  be  to  provide 
technical  assistance,  program  guidelines,  and 
research  designs  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. LEAA  funds  shotUd  be  used  to  up- 
grade state  and  local  probation  systems  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  all  offenders— federal 
as  well  as  state — In  the  local  communities. 
Pre-trial  detention  centers  should  be  oper- 
ated by  each  state — for  federal  as  well  as 
state  law  violators.  NCCD  opposes  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons'  plan  to  construct  a 
large  number  of  detention  and  correctional 
Institutions  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  next  decade.  The  funds 
should  be  allocated  to  the  states  to  help 
them  develop  the  maaiimura  use  of  com- 
miuiity  correction. 

iNSTmmoNAi.  covsTRrcnoi* 
No  new  detention  or  penal  Institution 
should  be  built  before  alternatives  to  hicar- 
ceration  are  fully  achieved.  SpeciflcaUy,  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
calls  for  a  halt  on  the  construction  of  all 
prisons.  Jails.  Juvenile  training  schools,  and 
detention  homes  until  the  maximum  fund- 
ing, staffing,  and  utilization  of  nonlnstitu- 
tional  correction  have  been  attained. 

What  is  the  Justification  for  this  position 
In  view  of  the  pre.scnt  condition  of  these  In- 
stitutions? 

There  is  scarcely  a  large  city  iu  the  country 
tliat  does  not  suffer  from  crowded  Jails  and 
detention  facUitie.s.  In  some  JaUs.  two  or 
more  per.=on.s  are  caged  in  cells  designed  for 
only  one.  The  buildings  are  often  dirty, 
cramped,  and  suffocating.  Tlieir  age  (some 
are  more  than  two  hundred  years  old)  de- 
ties  adequate  refurbi.shineiit  and  moderniza- 


tion. The  results  of  overcrowding  under  such 
condiuons  are  evidenced  by  high  tension, 
conflicts,  and,  sometimes,  riots  and  death. 

The  large  state  and  federal  prisons  and 
training  schools  are  oft«n  overcrowded, 
though  not  so  severely  as  the  city  Jails  and 
detention  homes.  But  many  of  these  facili- 
ties are  among  tlie  most  dismal  ctistodial 
buildings  in  the  country.  Typically,  they  are 
In  the  remote  areas  of  the  state,  far  from  the 
inmates'  families,  far  from  universities  with 
their  behavior  specialists  and  education  pro- 
grams, far  from  Industry  with  Its  opportuni- 
ties for  training  and  work-release,  far  from 
medical  centers  with  competence  in  therapy 
and  research. 

Our  incarceration  and  detention  Institu- 
tions have  frequently  been  characterized  as 
sordid  and  destructive.  Rather  than  rehabili- 
tate, they  dehumanize  and  criminalize 
Prison  protests  have  been  rising.  Inmates 
have  rebelled;  some,  to  protest  their  brutal- 
izing prison  experience,  have  even  crippled 
themselves  by  cutting  their  Achilles  tendons. 
Do  we  not,  therefore,  need  new  Institu- 
tions? Since  projected  construction  of  pris- 
ons, jails  and  juvenile  faculties  totals  nearly 
two  billion  dollars,  many  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments apparenUy  believe  we  need  them. 
Why,  then,  does  NCCD  believe  we  do  not 
need  them? 

Correctional  officials  repeatedly  say  that 
their  prisons  contain  many  men  who  should 
not  be  there.  The  American  Correctional  As- 
sociation estimates  that  less  than  16  per  cent 
of  the  men  Ir  prisons  need  maximum  secu- 
rity. The  President's  Crime  Commission  urged 
that  "only  the  very  dang'srous  should  be  held 
In  prison."  It  would  be  unwise,  therefore,  to 
plan  new  construction  based  on  present 
practices.  UntU  aU  forms  of  commxuUty -based 
correction  are  used  to  the  optimum,  the  size, 
location,  or  type  of  facility  required  for  the 
few  remaining  offenders  who  require  Insti- 
tutional commitment  cannot  be  accurately 
planned. 

The  compelling  reason  for  turning  aside 
from  prison  to  community  treatment  is 
stunmed  up  by  the  director  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission:  "If  we  take  a  person 
whose  criminal  conduct  shows  he  cannot 
manage  his  life,  lock  him  up  with  others 
like  himself,  increase  his  frustrations  and 
anger,  and  take  away  from  him  any  respon- 
slbUlty  for  planning  his  life,  he  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  more  dangerous  when  he  gets  out 
than  when  he  went  iu." 

To  allocate  funds  for  institutions  before 
making  the  greatest  possible  use  of  commu- 
nity correction  will  Increase  rather  than  de- 
crease Institution  populations;  it  will  ab- 
sorb manpower  and  money  that  would  be 
better  used  for  community  correction.  In- 
stead of  wasting  massive  sums  on  a  system 
that  has  not  worked  in  the  past  and  U  not 
likely  to  work  In  the  future,  we  sliotUd  first 
allocate  funds  for  expanded  commiuiiiy 
treatment. 

Through  an  invesunent  in  probation.  Cali- 
fornia has  reduced  its  state  prison  popula- 
tion from  28.000  to  21.000  in  three  years. 

In  Saginaw.  Mich.,  NCCD  conducted  a 
three-year  project  which  demonstrated  thai 
80  per" cent  of  felony  offenders  can  be  placed 
on  proljation  without  danger  to  the  com- 
munity. Their  recidivism  rate  was  lower  than 
for  those  who  went  through  prison.  And  in 
just  eighty-eight  cases,  the  citteens  of  Mich- 
igan saved  over  $400,000. 

In  New  Mexico,  where  1,500  men  and 
women  were  Jammed  Into  cells  designed  to 
hold  1.200,  state  authorities  established  an 
effective  parole  and  probaUon  system.  The 
prison  population  dropped  to  800.  The  pro- 
posed expenditure  of  $20  million  for  a  new 
institution  was  found  to  be  imwarrauted. 

Cities,  too.  can  benefit  from  community 
treatment.  Philadelphia  spends  $10.4  mUUon 
to  maintain  a  dally  average  of  2.961  prison- 
ers. Cost:  $3,200  a  year  per  prisoner.  Upon 
release,  at  Icaot  6o  per  cent  will  commit  more 
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crime.  At  the  same  time,  the  city  spends  $2 
minion  a  year  to  supervise  17.300  offenders 
on  probation.  Cost:  8150  a  year  per  person. 
The  recidivism  rate  Is  about  16  per  cent. 
Conimunity  treatment  makes  sense. 

A  recent  JaU  census  carried  out  by  the 
National  Criminal  Justice  Information  and 
Statistics  Service  showed  that  52  per  cent 
of  all  persons  In  Jail  were  In  pre-trial  deten- 
tion. Most  of  them  could  not  post  ball  or 
qualify  for  release-on-recognizance.  Ex- 
panded use  of  pre-trial  release  such  as  that 
carried  out  In  the  Des  Moines  community 
correction  project  can  significantly  cut  the 
number  detained  in  Jail  each  year. 

The  removal  of  victimless  crimes — drunk- 
enness, addiction,  prostitution,  gambling — 
from  the  criminal  codes  would  drastically 
reduce  the  Jail  and  prison  population.  Half 
of  all  those  now  In  Jail  are  victimless  crime 
offenders. 

Institutions  are  jiecessary  for  only  the  dan- 
gerous offender.  On  that  basis  we  have  vast- 
ly more  Institutional  space  than  we  need. 
Tills  Is  why  NCCD  calls  for  a  halt  In  Insti- 
tutional construction  until  the  potential  of 
community  treatment  Is  fully  achieved. 

COMPENSATION  OF  IN.MATE  LABOR 

Virtually  all  prisons  have  work  programs 
in  which  Inmates  produce,  for  sale  to  and 
use  by  government  departments,  salable  ar- 
{ Icles  such  as  clothing,  textile  products,  ma- 
chine parts,  sumped  metal  goods,  and  farm 
produce,  among  other  Items. 

Work  that  prepares  the  Inmate  for  Jobs 
omslde  the  institution  is  especially  valuable. 
Anv  work  that  trains  and  Improves  Inmate 
skills  and  is  performed  under  humane  con- 
ili'ion.s  is  an  essential  pan  of  a  sound  cor- 
rection program. 

Hie  present  condition  of  pris<in  industries, 
iiovever.  limits  the  value  of  tlie."*  programs. 
The  deflclencles  vary  from  prlsfm  to  prison. 
Ill  some  institutions  the  operation  is  .so  slip- 
sh«l  and  poorly  organized  that,  despite  the 
urtual  absence  of  the  cost  of  labor,  it  loses 
money  for  the  state:  .sometimes  tv.o  or  three 
inmates  are  assigned  to  do  a  ta.sk  tliat  wotild 
rH<|ulre  onlv  one  worker  in  private  Industry. 
Ill  none  are  even  2!>  percent  of  the  Inmates 
relea.'.ed  to  work  for  which  they  were  trained 
ill  prison.  In  all  prLsou  systems.  Idleness  still 
obtains  for  a  large  part  <<i  the  Inmate  popula- 
tion. 

nie  equipment  on  wiiich  the  prisoner 
.'  f.rks  is  frequently  anriquated  and  ob.solete. 
SlitUri  learned  by  the  Inmate  during  impris- 
onment are  .seldom  marketable  when  he  la 
re'.ea.sed.  And  et-en  where  eqtilpment  is  new. 
It  is  iisuallv  designed  for  a  very  restricted 
f  pe  of  industrial  production.  The  work 
done  with  it  produces  skills  thai  can  be 
applied  only  by  men  who  have  re'uriied 
to  prison. 

Pri.son  administrators  who  speak  candidly 
ntsually  off  the  record)  admit  that  much 
pri-son  labor  is  •tan.sy  work."  Tlie  wiiole 
i.peralion  lacks  efflcieacy.  incentives,  pro- 
duction norms,  and  the  complex  of  opera- 
tional goals  and  attitudes  that  are  the  hall- 
m,'>rk  of  a  successful  industrial  eitdeavor. 
Tlie  know-how  of  private  bu.siness  or  orga- 
nized lalx>r  la  not  Involved  in  lnma»e  train- 
ing or  Indiustry  operation. 

Tlie  pay  for  inmates  emploj'ed  In  prison 
is  too  low  to  be  regarded  as  wages.  The 
average  prison  laborer  receives  from  10c  to 
05<  a  day.  No  Institution  pays  Its  inmate 
workers  for  a  day's  work  what  the  federal 
minimum  wage  law  requires  for  an  hours 
work.  The  rate  oi  pay,  therefore,  provides 
no  incentive;  indeed,  since  It  is  only  a 
token.  It  Is  a  dally  rebuke  to  the  lnmat«, 
reminding  him  of  society's  power  to  exploit 
Ma\  at  wUl. 

This  counterproductive  prison  labor  sys- 
tem must  be  changed.  An  inmate  receiving 
equitable  payment  for  work  performed  will 
lie  able  to  provide  some  support  of  h't.s  family, 


continue  payments  on  his  social  security, 
provide  restitution  (if  thU  Is  applicable  in 
his  case),  make  some  payment  for  room 
and  board,  and  save  some  money  to  assist 
himself  upon  his  return  to  society. 

Therefore,  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Deliquency  tirges  the  introduction  of 
federal  and  state  legislation  requiring  that 
an  Inmate  employed  at  prodtictlve  work  In 
a  federal,  st^te.  or  local  Institution  shall 
be  paid  no  le.**  than  the  minimum  wage 
operative  nationally  or  In  his  state. 

We  urge  legislators  and  administrators 
to  adopt  and  support  the  foregoing  policy 
and  we  call  on  civic  organizations  and  the 
general   public  to  demand   its   implementa- 


STUDENTS  SXJPPORT  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  grow- 
ing .support  the  President  is  enjoying 
among  young  people  reflects,  I  believe,  an 
appreciation  of  his  record  on  many  mat- 
ters of  concern  to  these  young  people. 

More  than  anything  else,  however.  I 
feel  it  is  because  they  know  that  through- 
out his  term  in  oflSce  he  has  sought,  for 
this  generation  and  for  generations  to 
come,  a  world  of  peace.  In  fact,  he  has 
done  more  than  any  man  in  my  lifetime 
to  bring  la.'^ting  peace  to  the  world. 

A  number  of  test  elections  and  polls 
have  been  held  on  the  campuses  of  high 
scliools,  colleges,  and  universities  acro.ss 
the  Nation.  These  elections  and  polls 
.show  that  President  Nixon  enjoys  wide 
support  among  young  people. 

The  large  majoiity  of  the.se  test  elec- 
tions and  polls  were  sponsored  and  con- 
ducted by  official  organizations,  such  as 
student  coiuicils  and  student  government 
associations.  Others  were  coordinated  by 
independent,  nonpartisan  groups. 

As  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Ad- 
'.  i>.orv  Board  of  the  Young  Voters  for 
the  President  Committee.  I  have  fol- 
lowed these  report.s  closely. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the.se  109  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities — where 
young  i)eople  have  demonstrated  the 
same  strong  .support  for  the  Piesident^ — 
bf  iJiinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Atlantic  University. 

Central  Florida  Community  College. 

Chlpola  Junior  College. 

hmbry. 

Florida  Presbyterian  College. 

Palm  Beach  Atlantic  College. 

Lake  Samter  College. 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  College. 

St.  Leo  College. 

Seminole  Junior  College. 

Florida  A  &  M. 

Brevard  Junior  College  -Gen'ial  Campus. 

Valencia  Junior  College. 

Polk  Community  College. 

North  F'orlda  Junior  College. 

Rollins  College. 

Hillsborough  Community  College —Dale- 
Mabry  Campus. 

Indian  River  Community  College. 

Brevard  Junior  College — South  Campus. 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  College. 

Florida  Southern  College. 

Palm  Beach  Junior  College. 

Gulf  Coast  Community  College. 

Miami  Dade  College  (North) . 

Daytona  Beach  Junior  College. 

Okaloosa — Walton   Junior  Collej;e. 


Stetson  University. 
University  of  Miami. 
Florida  Technological  University. 
Bethomb  Cookman  College. 
Barry  College. 

Florida  Institute  of  Technology. 
Hlllsboro  Community  College — Seminole 
Camptis. 

Pensacola  Junior  College. 
Tallahassee  Junior  College. 
Florida  State  University, 
Auburn  University. 
Teenage  Fair.  Hollywood  Palladium. 
John  F.  Kennedy  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 
John  P.  Kennedy  University. 
Whlttler  College. 

California  State  College — FuUerton. 
University  of  Southern  California. 
Pepperdine  College. 
Occidental  College. 
Los  Angeles  'Valley  College. 
Five  Campus  Poll  In  Los  Angeles. 
University  of  California,  Davis. 
California  Junior  Statesmen  of  America. 
William  S.  Hart  High  School. 
Huntington  High  School. 
Wheat  Ridge  Junior  High  School. 
Fifth  National  Student's  Presidential  Pref- 
erence Poll. 

University  of  Connecticut. 
Oakton  Senior  High  School. 
Hiaieah  Senior  High  Scliool. 
N.  Miami  Beach  Senior  High  School, 
■youth  Political  Bipartisan  Convention  of 
N.E.  Florida. 

Chipola  Junior  College. 
St.  John's  Jr.  College. 

District  Eight — Teenage  Republicans  Stu- 
dent Primary*. 
College  of  Idaho. 
Taylor  University. 
Kansas  University. 

Cenieimry  College,  Shreveport. 

University  of  Maryland. 

Oxon  Hill  High  School. 

Albert  Einstein  High  School. 

Brooks  Senior  High  School,  Massachusetts. 

High  School  Poll  of  Seniors  In  East  Detroit. 

Central  Micliigan. 

Kellogg  Community  College. 

Phi  Theta  Kappa.  Jr.  College  Honor 
Society. 

University  of  Mississippi. 

Plymouth  High  School. 

Kearsage  Higli  School. 

I>)ver  High  School. 

Spaulding  High  School. 

Keene  High  Srhool. 

Laconia  High  School. 

Pinkerton  Academy. 

New  Hamp-shire  College. 

New  Hampshire  Technical  Itistltut*. 

Plymottth  State  College. 

St.  John's  River  Jr.  College. 

Chlpola  Junior  College. 

Rider  College. 

Kail  Carolina  University. 

Lees-McRae  College. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Denison  University. 

Edlnborough  State  College. 

University  of  South  Carolina. 

Statewide  Mock  Convention  at  University 
of  South  Dakota. 

Nettleton  Commercial  College. 

McCallie  School. 

University  of  Tennessee. 

Vanderbllt  Undergraduate  Political  Science 
Association. 

University  of  Houston. 

University  of  Virginia. 

Mary  Washington  College. 

Washington  State  University. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Whitewater. 

Louisiana  Tech  University. 

Louisiana  State  University. 

Charles  H.  Boehm  High  School. 

Norwich  University. 

Vermont  College. 
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REVENUE  SHARING 


Ml-.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that,  if  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
votes  out  any  revenue  sharing  bill,  it 
will  recognize  the  just  claims  of  Indian 
tribes  to  share  in  this  revenue.  To  that 
end  I  have  cosponsored  an  amendment, 
principally  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  to 
the  pending  bill.  Today,  I  have  received  a 
resolution  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Mari- 
copa Indian  Commimity  Coxmcil  sup- 
porting that  amendment.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtTTlON  No.  SR-833-73 

Whereas,  there  has  been  introduced  in  the 
92nd  Congress,  Second  Session,  H.R.  14370, 
which  is  the  proposed  "State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972"  which  provides 
for  federal  payments  to  States  and  other 
units  of  local  governments;  and. 

Whereas,  Indian  tribes  are  the  only  local 
governments  In  the  country  which  are  not 
benefited  from  H.R.  14370  In  Its  present 
form;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Finance  CcMnmittee 
vm  be  considering  H.R.  14370  which  has 
passed  the  House:  and. 

Whereas,  the  Tribal  financial  resources  to 
meet  tribal  governmental  responsibilities  and 
the  pressing  needs  of  Indian  Reservation 
communities  are  highly  Inadequate,  not- 
withstanding some  financial  assistance 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
other  governmental  sources;    and. 

Whereas,  the  present  bill  which  Ignores 
the  needs  of  Indian  tribes  violates  long 
standing  national  policies  embodied  in  nu- 
merous statutes  and  countless  court  deci- 
sions of  recognizing  and  encouraging  Indian- 
Tribal  Governments.   Now,  therefore,   he  it 

Resolved  by  the  Salt  River  Plma-Marlcopa 
Indian  Community  Council  in  meeting  as- 
sembled this  19th  day  of  July,  1972.  that 
it  respectfully  requests  Senator  Paul  Fannin 
and  other  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  consider  an  Indian  Revenue 
Sharing  amendment  which  would  provide  for 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  Revenue  Sharing 
to  Indian  Tribes;   and,  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  to  the  Arizona  Con- 
gressional Delegation  for  its  consideration. 


ANOTHER  DOLE  FOR  THE  KENNEDY 
CENTER? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
with  interest  an  article  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  stating  that  the 
Kennedy  Center  might  be  coming  back 
to  Congress  yet  again  for  another  dole. 

I  hope  this  repoi-t  is  not  accurate. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
that  some  of  those  associated  with  the 
Kennedy  Center  believe  that  the  center 
has  an  inalienable  right  to  a  perpetual 
draw  on  the  public  Ti'easury.  I  disagree, 
and  I  intend  to  use  whatever  powers  are 
at  my  command  to  see  that  this  fictitious 
right  does  not  become  a  reality. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time 
that  the  Kennedy  Center  is  living  be- 
yond its  means — imless  it  manages  to 
make  the  Public  Treasiuy  a  part  of  its 
"means." 

It  has  been  appax'ent  for  some  time 
that  the  Kennedy  Center  lacks  the  will 


or  the  skill  to  bring  Its  expenses  into 
line  with  Its  revenues.  I  do  not  know 
what  can  be  done  about  this.  Perhaps  the 
best  and  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
to  provide  the  Kennedy  Center  with  a 
special  incentive  to  mend  its  constantly 
troublesome  ways.  That  is.  we  can  simply 
provide  unambiguotis  asstu-ances  that  the 
Federal  money  should  not  be  a  part  of 
the  Kermedy  Center's  finances.  Or,  fail- 
ing this,  we  must  squarely  face  the  de- 
pressing possibility  of  Congress  assuming 
full  jurisdiction  over  the  Center's  fi- 
nances. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  be  resist- 
ant to  additional  siphoning  oft  of  Federal 
money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ws  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Center  To  Request  More  Money? 
(By  Stephen  Green) 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  could  end  up  asking  Congress 
for  more  construction  funds,  according  to 
congressional  testimony. 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  Center's 
board  of  trustees,  has  previously  testified  In 
committee  that  Congress  will  not  be  asked 
to  vote  more  money  for  construction,  but  the 
testimony  released  yesterday  appeared  to  re- 
open that  possibility. 

The  further  construction  expertses  could  be 
as  much  as  $4.6  million  more  than  a  1969 
price  limit  set  by  Congress,  according  to  WU- 
liam  A.  Schmidt,  a  Center  official. 

"How  long  we  can  hold  the  creditors  at  bay 
I  do  not  know,"  Stevens  told  the  House  In- 
terior Appropriations  Sut>committee  during 
a  July  20  closed  hearing.  A  record  of  the 
hearing  was  released  yesterday. 

"Will  you  be  required  to  come  back  to 
Congress  for  more  money?"  asked  Rep.  Sid- 
ney R.  Yat«s  (D-Dl.). 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Stevens. 

It  was  unclear  from  the  record  whether 
Stevens  might  seek  otitrlght  funding  or  bor- 
rowing authority. 

During  the  hearing,  the  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Rep.  Julia  Butler  Hansen  (D- 
Wash.)  was  told  that  the  fir^  cost  of  the 
Center  building  by  the  Potomac  River  prob- 
ably will  be  about  $71  mlUion — $26.6  million 
more  than  the  original  cost  estimate  of  $4.4 
million. 

Congress  in  1969  set  a  price  limit  of  $66.4 
million  for  Center  construction. 

"I  think  the  total  cost  of  the  construction 
contracted  for.  Including  settlement  f or  .  .  . 
claims,  will  approach  $71  million."  said 
Schmidt,  executive  director  of  engineering 
for  the  Center. 

Stevens,  who  last  month  said  he  is  unable 
to  obtain  money  from  private  sources  to  pay 
outstanding  construction  claims  estimated  at 
$4.6  million,  could  not  be  reached  .'or  com- 
ment late  yesterday  on  his  testimony. 

However,  William  W.  Becker,  a  Center  at- 
torney, explained  while  giving  no  further 
details,  that  there  "Is  no  question  the  board 
of  trustees  has  a  problem.  When  Congress  was 
told  that  no  more  money  for  construction 
would  be  requested.  It  was  based  on  a  1969 
General  Services  Administration  estimate  of 
$68.4  million.  Since  then  we've  had  the  in- 
creased costs." 

Becker  told  the  subcommittee  that  the 
Center  is  Issuing  one-year  promissory  notes 
carrying  6  per  cent  Interest. 

"The  notes.  In  effect,  defer  the  require- 
ment to  make  Immediate  payment  .  .  .  The 
trustees  felt  that  they  did  have  to  make  some 
provision  for  Interest   In   light  of   the  fact 


that  the  outstanding  obligations  would  con- 
tinue to  be  unpaid  for  some  period  of  time," 
Becker  added. 

Under  questioning  by  Yates,  he  said  the 
federal  government  Is  not  responsible  for 
payment  of  tlie  notes. 

Yesterday  Becker  said  that  about  $300,000 
in  notes  already  have  been  issued  or  are  in 
the  process  of  being  issued. 

Rep.  Hansen  called  tlie  hearing  to  deter- 
mine If  Congress  should  appropriate  $1.5 
mUllon  for  the  National  Park  Service  to  pay 
non-performing  costs  of  the  Center.  The 
funds  were  apprc^rlated  last  week. 

Included  in  the  $1.5  mUlion  debt  is  a  $359.- 
232  electricity  bill  and  $271,302  for  Janitorial 
services  performed  by  ITT  Service  Industries 
Corp.,  one  of  three  ITT  subsidiaries  holding 
Center  contracts. 

The  others  are  Airports  Parking  Company 
(APCOA)  and  Canteen  Corporation.  APCOA 
has  a  contract  to  manage  the  Center  garage 
and  has  loaned  the  Center  $3.5  million  whicti 
is  supposed  to  be  paid  back  by  1977.  Canteen 
has  a  16-year  contract  to  run  Center  entini; 
facilities. 

Pot  construction.  Congress  appropriated 
$23  million  and  authorized  the  Center  to 
i.s.sue  $20.4  million  in  revenue  bonds.  Another 
$23  million  was  raised  through  donations. 

Schmidt  told  the  subcommittee  that  ii>2.7 
million  of  the  extra  construction  cost  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  steel  for  the 
building  was  underestimated  by  a  third. 

The  Gener.ol  Services  Administration,  he 
said,  figured  that  12.800  tons  of  steel  wotild  be 
needed  but  It  turned  out  that  17.500  tons 
were  required. 


AM  ERICA  S  SHEEP  INDUSTRY 
TODAY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Simday,  June  23.  1972, 
contains  an  interesting  article  entitled. 
"Sheep  Flock  at  Low, "  written  by  Mr. 
Kurt  Knox. 

The  article,  bearing  a  Cheyenne.  Wyo.. 
dateline,  stated  that  nationally  the  sheci) 
industry  inventory  set  an  all  time  low  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agi'icul- 
ture.  There  were  33  million  sheep  in  the 
United  States  in  1959.  There  are  now 
only  18.5  million  in  the  country  as  ol 
early  1972. 

Reasons  for  this  dropoff  in  number.^ 
of  sheep  and  the  effect  it  is  having  on  the 
rancher  and  the  average  citizen  are  the 
subject  of  the  article.  Through  interview  s 
with  several  Wyoming  citizens  who  are 
engaged  in  the  sheep  industry,  the  author 
presents  some  insight  into  America  s 
sheep  industry  today. 

In  oi-der  that  Senators  might  have  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry today  and  its  potential  for  the 
future,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  23.  197l>| 

Sheep  Flock  at  Low 

(By  Kurt  Knox) 

CuLVKNNE.  Wvo. — For  gener.itions  W.o- 
ming  .-^heep  famUies  have  grazed  their  Hocks 
on  the  prairie  grass  of  the  high  plateau  went 
of  here.  But  In  the  last  decade  a  number  of 
threats  to  tlieir  traditional  way  of  life  have 
developed. 

Nor  is  the  trend  peculiar  to  Wyoming.  Na- 
tionally the  sheep  Inventory  has  declined  to 
the  lowest  in  the  nation's  history — 18J  mil- 
lion In  early  1972  from  33  mUUon  In  1959. 
accordhig  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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The  aU-poly«8ter,  double-knit  fabrics 
"clobbered  us  »nd  the  wool  market  fell  out 
of  bed,"  Verne  Vlvion  explained.  Mr.  Vlvlon, 
a  sun-tanned,  third-generation  rancher  from 
Rawllnga  In  south  central  Wyoming,  is  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Woolgrowers  Associa- 
tion and  a  big  sheep-raiser.  In  fact,  mill  use 
of  raw  apparel  wool  plummeted  from  the 
1960- G4  average  of  255  million  pouncl.s  an- 
nually to  115  million  pounds  in  1971. 

Still,  there  Is  no  consensus  for  the  plight  of 
the  sheep  herd.  Some  cite  the  greater  con- 
sumer demand  for  beef  than  lamb,  which  has 
laiisecl  .some  ranchers  to  couccntrare  on 
cattle. 

Curtis  Rochelle.  another  RawHi\gs  rancher, 
says  his  No.  1  problem  "is  the  coyote.  I  estl- 
mhte  my  losses  to  coyotes  run  around  »30,000 
a  year."  He  al.so  cites  lack  of  efficient  labor 
and  Ooveriunent  ownership  of  land  as  prob- 
lems. 

The  dimmest  outlook  for  sheep  came  from 
John  Etchepare,  who  Is  In  charge  of  the  War- 
ren Livestock  Company,  while  his  father. 
Paul  Etchepare,  recuperates  from  a  heart 
attack. 

••There  Is  no  incentive  left,^'  he  said  flatly. 
'The  only  incentive  is  some  return  for  time 
and  investment.  The  sheep  industry  is  a  tre- 
n\eudously  tUne-consuming  agricultural  en- 
deavor. It  Is  not  an  eight -to-flve  job.  and  it 
never  will  be.  When  there  is  no  return,  you 
are  not  going  to  get  young  people  to  stay 
la  tiie  business.  They  are  gniny  to  go  else- 
wiiere." 

But  Mr.  Vlvlon,  for  one.  calls  him.self  "more 
opimiistlc  than  pe.sslmistic."  although  he 
agrees  that  "a  lot  of  people  will  go  out  of  the 
-Sheep  business  before  it  turni^  arovtnd."  an 
event  he  sugge.st.s  might  cnine  vitiiiii  five 
years,  provided  the  indvisiry  practices  Im- 
proved management  and  more  cio.ss  breed- 
ing to  produce  larijcr  lamb  crops. 

■"We  could  be  facing  a  world-wide  v.-ool 
si^ortage  In  the  next  year,  if  demand  con- 
tinues," he  said,  because  of  "unsati.sfactory'" 
polyesters  and  •'some  new  polyester  fabrics 
requiring  the  use  of  wfKJl  as  a  base"  to  give 
liiem  the  right  feel  and  warmtli. 

Wool  prices  liave  already  reboiaidod  to  the 
40-cent-a-pound  level  from  last  years  10- 
cent  level:  In  addition  tnider  the  Wool  Act 
of  1954.  sheep  producers  are  eligible  lor  Fed- 
eral Incentive  p8>inents.  which  have  been 
ii.xed  at  72  cents  a  pound  through  1973,  the 
same  as  in  1070  and  1971.  Based  on  this  year's 
average  price,  40  cents,  the  incentive  a  ranch- 
er selling  at  that  price  would  receive  Is  32 
cents,  or  80  per  cent  of  his  selling  price 
.ind  consequently  anyone  else — whether  he 
sells  above  or  below  average — is  also  eligible 
tor  an  litcentlve  of  80  per  cent  of  his  selling 
price,  so  that  his  actual  return  may  be  more 
or  less  ilian  72  cents. 

Mr.  Vivion's  optimism  is  not  uncjualified. 
He  does  attach  the  proviso.  "U  v.e  can  look 
f'-ir  some  type  of  predator  program  which  Is 
.sensible." 

The  use  of  poi.sons  on  Federal  lands  was 
banned  last  year.  Prior  to  that  one  common 
method  of  combatting  coyotes  was  leaving 
animal  carcasses  poisoned  with  thallium  sul- 
fate for  the  coyotes  to  And. 

Now  the  predators  are  .sometimes  .-^hot  and 
.sometimes  trapped.  In  addition  the  state  Is 
considering  setting  up  a  program,  for  sheep 
ranching  Is  Important  to  Wyoming's  econ- 
omy, and  with  1,711.000  head,  it  ranks  second 
only  to  Texas's  3.524.000. 

But  none  of  the  sheep  operators  favored  a 
plan  advanced  In  some  government  circles 
to  reitnburse  them  for  predator  losses  from 
public  monies.  For  Instance.  Mr.  Rochelle. 
who  runs  up  to  30.000  sheep  In  summer  and 
16.000  In  winter,  along  with  2.000  cattle  on 
300,000  acres,  called  the  plan  "stupid."  even 
though  U  wma  he  who  rated  coyotes  as  the 
greatest  problem.  He  said  he  feared  there 
"could  be  a  lot  of  abuse." 

But  not  everyone  Is  equally  perturbed  by 
the  coyote.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Foster,  whose  htisband 
is  a  former  Laramie  Countv  commissioner 


and  a  veteran  rancher,  said  losses  from  coy- 
ote attacks  la  tlie  last  two  years  have  been 
small. 

They  rim  some  400  sheep  annually  on  aver- 
age, which  for  Wyoming  is  a  relatively  small- 
scale  operation,  but  have  no  intention  of  giv- 
ing up  raising  sheep,  even  though  last  year's 
10-cent-a-pound  price  was  "not  enough  to 
pay  for  the  shearing." 

This  year  the  Fosters  have  received  a  25- 
cent-a-poutid  down  payment  for  their  wool, 
and  Mis.  Foster  poted  that  price  "keeps  com- 
ing up  all  the  tllne."  She  e.xpocts  it  to  reach 
35  tr)  40  cents. 

She  added  that  sl-.eep  were  a  good  hedge 
cop  when  som?  other  fr.rm-ranch  crops 
might  not  pan  out.  and  that  she  and  her 
husband  did  not  have  help  problems  "be- 
cause we  are  a  family  operation."  Their  ewes 
are  Corriedales. 

Willie  sheep  have  declined  In  the  United 
States,  they  have  multiplied  abroad,  but 
most  ranchers  discounted  import  competi- 
tion as  a  rea.son  for  the  decline  here,  citing 
domestic  factors  Uistead. 

Mr.  Vivion,  tl-.e  National  Woolgrowers  As- 
sociation president,  said,  "I  think  (currently) 
the  economic  picture  favors  the  raising  of 
cattle,  but  not  everybody  can  change  over- 
night. Much  of  this  range  Is  primarily  adapt- 
able to  sheep.  Sheep  can  live  where  cattle 
can't  and  do  better. 

"it  is  patlietic  to  think  we  wouldn't  have 
them  to  convert  the  great  Western  grasses, 
I  really  don't  think  it  will  happen.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  survive  this."  But  when  the 
decline  in  sheep  Is  reversed,  Mr.  Vivion  ex- 
pects a  large  part  of  them  will  be  found  ou 
Eastern  farms. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  influ- 
ences likely  to  mitigate  against  further  ma- 
jor declines  in  Western  sheep  flocks  In  reluc- 
tiinre  to  abandon  a  traditional  way  of  life. 

Then  too.  as  Mr.  Vivion  said.  "Wool  is  a 
C'jcd  product  and  lamb  Ls  a  good  product." 


A  MINNESOTA  INVITATION  TO  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
plea.sed  to  announce  that  Gov.  Wendell 
Anderson  has  extended  an  invitation  to 
Premier  Chou  En-la  i  to  send  a  delega- 
tion from  liLs  country  to  visit  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  I  applaud  tliLs  initiative 
taken  by  our  Governor  and  would  en- 
courage other  States  to  do  the  same. 
We  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  mainland 
China  and  its  people.  They  in  turn  have  a 
lot  to  learn  about  our  country.  Tlie  only 
way  that  the  learning  process  can  begin 
is  by  undertaking  the  kind  of  educational 
and  scientific  exchange  suggested  by 
Governor  Anderson.  I  am  liopeful  that 
Governor  Andersons  invitation  will  be 
accepted  and  that  an  exchange  with 
some  leaders  in  the  Minnesota  commu- 
nity can  also  be  worked  out  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Pre.«;ident,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  on  the  Minne- 
sota invitation  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob lection,  the  relea.se 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REconD. 
as  follows : 

NEW'.S  Reixase 

Last  week  v.e  extended  a  unique  invitation 
to  the  world's  most  populous  nation,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Minnesota,  we 
Invited  Premier  Chou  En  Lai  to  send  a  dele- 
gation of  Chinese  to  our  state  lii  order  to 
examine  aspects  of  our  technology,  industry 
and  culture. 

The  invitation  was  the  first  extended  by 
any  state  to  mainland  China.  We  hope,  of 
course,  that  it  will  be  accepted,  and  that  it 


will  result  In  an  Invitation  to  its.  In  turn,  to 
send  a  Minnesota  trade  delegation  to  China. 

We  have  absolutely  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  such  an  exchange  will  ever  take 
place.  In  fact,  our  rather  extensive  dealings 
with  the  State  Department,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Office  and  other  federal  agencies  have 
convinced  me  that  no  one  in  this  country 
really  knows  how  the  Chinese  will  react. 

I  am  of  strong  conviction,  however,  that 
the  benefits  could  be  very  great. 

Minnesota's  prosperity,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  comonly  recognized,  is  dependent  up- 
on the  volume  of  Its  exports.  We  ranked  ninth 
among  all  states  iu  agrlctiltural  exports  In 
1970.  Our  Minnesota-based  electronics  firms 
sell  to  a  worldwide  market.  The  techniques 
we  have  developed  in  medicine  and  the  min- 
ing of  low-grade  ores  have.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  been  exported  throughout  the  world. 

For  many  years,  the  Canadians.  West  Ger- 
mans and  others  have  traded  with  the  Chi- 
nese. In  1970.  for  Uistance,  the  Canadians 
sold  $142  million  worth  of  wheat  to  that 
nation. 

I  think  Minnesota  farmers  and  business- 
men, as  well  as  their  Canadian  and  West  Ger- 
man cotmterparts.  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sell  In  that  huge  market. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  the  exchange  would 
be  an  enriching  experience  for  all  Mlnneso- 
lans.  both  culturally  and  economically. 

The  Chinese,  during  the  President's  recent 
^isit,  proved  theraselves  warm  and  gracious 
hosts.  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  accord 
similarly  gracious  treatment  to  visitors  from 
our  state.  The  people  of  Minnesota,  In  turn, 
would  be  equally  excelletit  hosts,  I'm  sure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  ex- 
changes of  this  kind  and  a  full-scale  pro- 
giam  of  improved  relations  with  the  Peo- 
ples  Republic  of  China  will  be  worked 
out  in  an  organized  fashion.  Tliis  is  not  a 
matter  for  Presidential  decree,  but  one 
in  which  Congress,  with  the  assistance 
of  experts  in  the  field  of  Chinese  studies, 
can  work  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
agenda  for  interrelations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China. 


THE  MAFIA  AND  MEAT  PRICES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Farm  Journal  published  an  article 
by  Ralph  D.  Wennblom  entitled  "How 
the  Mafia  Drives  Up  Meat  Pi-ices."  The 
article  notes  tliat  tlie  New  Yoik  meat 
market  is  the  country's  biggest  and  a 
bellwether  for  wholesale  meat  prices. 

The  article  charges  that  racketeers 
probably  make  more  profit  on  meat  be- 
tween the  unloading  dock  and  the  store 
coiuiter  than  the  livestockman  does  from 
feeding  the  animals  for  several  months. 
Mr.  Wennblom  then  states : 

Congress  needs  to  face  the  problem  head  on 
and  do  whatever  io  needed  to  clean  il  up  fast. 

Mr.  Wennblom  notes  that  certain 
Members  of  Congress  from  New  York 
have  clamored  the  loudest  for  price  con- 
trols on  meats.  Perhaps  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  of  New  York  might  best 
be  served  by  looking  into  the  situation 
described  by  Mr.  Wennblom  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  problem  and  the 
steps  which  can  be  taken  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows  : 


August  1,  1972 
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How  THE  lilAFU  Drives  T7p  Meat  Prices 
(By  Ralph  D.  Wennblom) 

Certain  members  of  Congress  from  New 
Tork  have  clamored  the  loudest  for  price 
controls  on  meat.  Meanwhile,  back  In  Man- 
hattan, the  forces  of  organized  crime  sys- 
tematically add  on  at  least  $1  million  a  week 
to  the  meat  bills  of  18  mlUlon  consumers 
in  the  Greater  New  York  area. 

This  18  Important  because  the  New  York 
market  Is  the  country's  biggest,  and  a  bell- 
wether for  wholesale  meat  prices. 

These  racketeers  probably  make  more  profit 
on  meat  between  the  unloading  dock  and 
the  store  covmter  than  you  normally  do  from 
feeding  the  animals  for  several  months. 

That  such  a  situation  was  allowed  to  de- 
velc^,  much  less  persist.  Is  a  disgrace.  Con- 
gress needs  to  face  the  problem  head-on  and 
do  whatever  Is  needed  to  clean  It  up.  Fast. 

Unfortunately,  the  key  people  In  the  syn- 
dicates of  organized  crime  are  hard  to  nail 
In  court.  No  one  In  the  meat  business  Is  sense- 
less enough  to  face  up  to  the  mobsters  on 
their  own.  and  precious  few  people  have  the 
courage  to  cooperate  with  law  enforcement 
officials.  It's  simpler  and  safer  to  cooperate 
with  the  crooks.  Fears  of  reprisal  against 
your  business,  your  family  and  your  life 
are  very  real. 

People  were  reluctant  to  talk  with  me  as  I 
gathered  information  for  this  article.  "These 
people  are  gangsters,"  said  one  source.  "I 
look  the  other  way  when  they're  around,  and 
you  writers  damn  well  better  too,  or  you'll 
make  a  splash  all  right — In  the  river  with  a 
chunk  of  concrete  tied  to  your  ankle." 

But  I  talked  with  enough  Informed  people 
to  convince  me  that  organized  crime  has  In- 
filtrated certain  labor  unions  and  the  meat 
business  In  New  York  City.  "No  one  Is  ex- 
empt; there  Isn't  a  store  that  gets  around  all 
of  their  schemes  for  extorting  payments  for 
labor  peace,  bribes,  kickbacks,"  said  one  in- 
formant who  knows  the  New  York  meat  mar- 
ket well.  "Everybody  pays  off  somewhere 
along  the  line  sooner  or  later,  and  they  would 
all  love  to  get  out  from  under  it." 

Prom  an  out-of-town  meat  packer:  "We 
can't  get  our  meat  Into  New  York  City  under 
our  own  label." 

From  a  supermarket  chain:  "We  simply 
!?ave  up  trying  to  operate — closed  out  our 
New  York  City  stores." 

Other  cities  are  also  involved.  An  authority 
on  supermarket  operations  told  me  that 
"there  are  areas  In  this  country  where  you 
pay  a  premium  for  meat.  For  what  reason, 
I  wovildn't  want  to  say.  But  there  are  many 
metropolitan  cities  Involved  with  this.  And 
It  reeks — Just  reeks  with  rottenness.  I've 
known  the  premium  to  be  as  much  as  3<  a 
pound  on  a  wholesale  carcass,  which  Is  a  wad 
d  money  when  you're  talking  about  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  a  week." 

Law  enforcement  officials  agree  that  the 
problem  Is  not  confined  to  New  York.  "If  or- 
ganized crime's  take  here  Is  as  big  as  our  In- 
formation Indicates,  the  possibility  is  great 
that  they're  also  operating  In  other  cities," 
says  William  Aronwald,  Special  Attorney  with 
the  Joint  N.Y.  Strike  Force  on  Organized 
Crime. 

Ownership  of  legitimate  businesses  by  or- 
ganized crime,  which  they  then  run  In  an 
Illegitimate  way.  is  part  of  a  trend.  "They 
especially  like  the  meat  business  because  It 
lends  Itself  to  concealing  large  earnings  from 
gambling  and  loansharking,"  says  one  Fed- 
eral source. 

For  more  than  a  year,  a  secret  grand  Jury 
has  been  holding  hearings  In  New  York  City 
to  determine  whether  certain  pe<^le  engaged 
in  the  meat  brokerage  business,  and  corrupt 
union  leaders,  are  fronts  for  organized 
crime. 

The  nature  of  the  investigation  came  to 
light  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  office  of 
Manhattan  District  Attorney  Frank  Hogan 
bad  to  tip  lt«  hand  and  invoke  a  court  order 
to  bring  a  balky  witness,  Herbert  Newman, 


back  from  Florida  to  testify  about  conversa- 
tions overheard  by  the  District  Attorney 
through  court-authorized  wiretaps. 

Newman's  testimony,  as  weU  as  all  proceed- 
ings of  the  Grand  Jury,  are  secret.  Both  Al- 
fred J.  Scottl,  the  gutsy  Chief  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  In  charge  of  the  Rackets  Bu- 
reau, and  Assistant  District  Attorney  Pran- 
klyn  H.  Snlthow,  who  are  In  charge  of  the 
investigation,  refuse  to  comment  on  the  case. 
Except  to  say  that  they  don't  call  the  groups 
the  Mafia  "because  we  don't  want  to  get  In- 
volved In  a  controversy  over  nomenclature." 
But  there's  no  doubt  that  they  believe 
there's  collusion  between  organized  crime 
and  the  meat  business.  The  order  asking  for 
Newman's  return  specifically  stated  that  their 
investigation  seeks  to  determine  "whether 
there  exists  a  conspiracy  unlawfully  requir- 
ing representatives  of  certain  supermarkets  to 
make  payments  of  money  to  certain  labor 
union  officials  and  to  certain  Individuals 
fronting  for  organized  criminal  elements. 

"Whether  representatives  of  the  supermar- 
kets were  required  to  pay  Infiated  prices  In 
order  to  obtain  labor  peace; 

"Whether  certain  officials  of  certain  super- 
markets have  accepted  unlawfxilly  payments 
of  money  from  Herbert  Newman,  Moe  Steln- 
raan.  Sol  Stelnman  and  others  for  having 
caused  the  said  supermarkets  to  purchase 
meat  from  wholesale  suppliers  at  Inflated 
prices." 

Newman  is  the  retired  president  of  Trans 
World  Fabricators,  a  meat  wholesaling  firm. 
In  an  article  on  the  links  between  orga- 
nized crime  and  the  meat  Industry,  The  New 
York  Times  for  May  9,  1972.  reported:  "One 
of  the  leading  credit-clearing  houses  for  the 
food  industry.  Market  Services.  Inc..  lists  Sol 
Stelnman  as  Its  vice  president.  A  source  there 
described  him  as  the  brother  of  Moe  Steln- 
man. who  Is  the  director  of  labor  relations  for 
Daltch  Shopwell."  (Daltch  Shopwell  Is  a  chain 
of  supermMkets  in  the  New  York  area,  whose 
sales  rtui  more  than  $150  million  a  year.) 

Continued  the  "Hmes :  "Moe  Stelnman  was 
a  key  witness  at  the  State  Commission  of  In- 
vestigation's 1969  hearings  into  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  organized  crime  Into  legitimate  busi- 
ness. He  admitted  during  the  hearings  that 
he  had  a  close  social  relationship  with  John 
Dloguardl.  who  is  known  as  Johnny  Dlo  and 
Is  described  by  law-enforcement  officials  as  a 
captain  In  the  crime-syndicate  family  oper- 
ated by  the  late  Thomas  Luchese."  (Dlo  Is 
now  In  Jail  for  the  fraudtilent  bankruptcy  of 
a  meat  company.) 

Because  meat  packers  operate  on  such  thin 
margins,  slaughtering  usually  doesn't  appeal 
to  the  racketeers.  They  prefer  to  take  over 
when  dressed  meat  arrives  at  the  unloading 
dock.  Without  the  mob's  permission,  your 
meat  probably  won't  be  unloaded.  Or  10  car- 
casses somehow  get  "lost"  enroute  to  the 
buyer's  cooler.  Whatever  "tribute"  you  pay  to 
get  It  unloaded  prompUy  without  pilferage  Is 
shared  by  the  racketeers  and  corrupt  union 
leaders. 

Once  m  the  wholesaler's  cooler,  the  meat 
becomes  fair  game  for  everyone  up  the  line 
except  the  consumer  who  can  do  nothing  ex- 
cept pick  up  the  tab  for  the  financial  shenan- 
igans and  blame  farmers  for  high  meat  prices. 
"Costs  are  so  inflated  along  the  way.''  I  was 
told,  "that  a  New  York  supermarket  cant  af- 
ford to  use  meats  as  'specials'  as  many  super- 
markets do." 

Exactly  how  much  more  meat  costs  In  New 
York  City  than  It  should  Is  Impossible  to 
prove.  But  every  shakedown  Is  passed  along, 
and  the  retailer  ends  up  charging  for  all  of 
them.  If  you  assume  that  18  million  people 
In  the  Greater  New  York  area  buy  500  million 
pounds  pf  meat  a  week,  2i  a  pound  to  orga- 
nized crime  amounts  to  $1  million  a  week;  3^, 
$l>/2  mlUlon. 

Here  are  average  retail  prices  for  U.S. 
Choice  cuts  from  the  U.8.  Department  of 
liabor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  April, 
1072: 


New  York 
per  pound 


Chicago 
per  pound 


Round  sleafc »1."  $1.16 

Sirloin 1.56  .36 

Porterhouse 1-81  IM 

Rumiitoast 1.63  .20 

Rlbro»s1 1.19  1  '8 

Chuck  toasL •»;  ••! 

Hambirg« -9'  -^ 

Pork  chops 1-37  1.00 

Lnin  roast       ...  ■"  •" 


With  beef,  about  a  third  of  the  carcass  goes 
over  the  counter  as  hamburger.  By  marking 
up  Its  hamburger,  a  supermarket  Is  able  to 
keep  Blrloln  and  porterhouse  prices  more 
nearly  In  line.  Freight  from  Chicago  Is  2c  to 
3c  a  pound,  according  to  Supermarket  News. 

To  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  syndicate 
and  corrupt  labor  leaders,  some  companies 
exchange  invoices  among  themselves  to  Indi- 
cate purchases  of  meat  from  each  other 
when,  In  fact,  no  meat  changes  hands. 

Or,  a  company  pads  a  real  purchase  to 
accumulate  the  surplus  cash  needed  for  the 
extortion  payment  or  bribe. 

In  other  Instances,  the  syndicate  manipu- 
lates the  market  and  forces  the  buyer  to  pay 
more  than  the  "going  price"  for  meat,  part 
of  which  they  may  kick  back  to  the  buyer. 

Whatever  the  approach,  once  a  buyer  "co- 
operates" with  the  mobsters,  he  soon  finds 
himself  Ui  over  his  head  and  settling  on  the 
racketeers'  terms. 

Unless  stores  meet  those  terms,  they  can 
find  themselves  in  trouble  with  three  unions: 
meat  cutters,  teamsters  and  retail  clerks. 
"The  meat  Industry  can't  attack  the  meat 
unions  because  unless  the  Industry  Is  suc- 
cessful, it  will  work  out  very  badly  for  them. " 
says  Nicholas  Scoppetta,  Special  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  who  successfully  prosecuted 
three  officers  of  Local  174  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  Work- 
men's Union  for  extortion  In  1969.  '•In  that 
trial,  the  people  who  had  been  victimized  by 
the  union  didn't  parade  down  and  say  let 
me  tell  you  about  this  problem.'  We  had  to 
dig  it  out.  All  of  them  testified  only  after 
being  compelled  by  subpoena." 

Scoppetta  saves  his  sharpest  scorn  for 
busmessmen  who  "find  It  profitable  to  deal 
with    the    elite    criminal    element." 

Racket-buster  Scottl  puts  It  more  bluntly. 
"Our  efforts  would  be  substantially  aided  by 
the  cooperation  of  organized  labor  and  the 
meat  Industry,"  he  says.  "It  Is  most  regret- 
table that  greed  causes  the  Industry  to  be 
blinded  by  expediency.  They  don't  really  care 
because  they  know  that  the  cost  can  be 
passed  onto  tlie  helpless  consumer." 

Scottl  saves  his  strongest  wrath  for  corrupt 
unions.  "One  New  York  local  has  been  domi- 
nated by  underworld  characters  for  more 
than  30  years."  he  said  In  a  court  proceeding. 
"The  racketeers  xise  It  &a  an  Instrument  of 
extortion — to  shake  down  meat  dealers,  su- 
permarkets, chain  stores,  even  other  unions" 

Scottl  says  flatly  that  unless  unions  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  welfare  of  their 
members,  and  the  meat  Industry  concen- 
trates on  protecting  the  integrity  of  its  busi- 
ness, "both  wUl  become  helpless  captives  oi 
organized  crime."  Maybe  they  already  ha^e. 


RETIREMENT  OP  STATE  SENATOR 
EDGAR  A.  BROWN  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  28,  1972,  upon  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  this  year's  session  of  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  the  long  leg- 
islative service  of  that  body's  senior 
member  was  also  concluded. 

Senator  Edgar  A.  Brown  of  Barnwell, 
S.C,  who  has  served  in  the  State  legis- 
lature for  50  years,  retired  on  that  day. 
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He  began  his  service  in  1921  as  a  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives  where 
lie  served  for  6  years,  the  last  2  of  which 
were  as  speaker.  After  remaining  out  of 
the  legislature  for  2  years,  he  went  to  the 
State  senate  in  1929  where  he  served 
continuously  until  last  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Brown  served 
his  county  and  his  State  ably,  effectively, 
and  with  dedication.  He  has  left  a  legacy 
of  sound  financing  by  the  State  govern- 
ment which  has  developed  and  main- 
tained an  enviable  triple-A  credit  rating. 
Such  astute  planning  and  management 
have  saved  our  citizens  millions  in  tfixes 
which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  nec- 
essary to  pay  the  higher  interest  rates  on 
bond  issues.  As  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  senate  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee  since  1942,  Senator  Brown 
exerted  a  powerful  and  effective  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  his  State. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  published  in 
the  State  newspaper  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
following  Senator  Brown's  last  day  of 
legislative  service  contains  accoimts  of 
the  esteem  with  which  he  was  held  by  his 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  entitled  "Brown  Ends  Legisla- 
tive Career,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bbown  Ends  Lecisi..\tive  C.vrser 
(By  Levotia  Page) 
'•I  have  felt  the  cut  of  the  sharp  sword 
that  he  had  .  .  .  but  my  life  has  been  better 
because  I  have  been  associated  with  him." 

With  rare  frankness  about  hl.s  relation- 
ship with  his  so-called  "Barnwell  Ring"  col- 
league. House  Speaker  Sol  Blatt  Joined  the 
governor  and  the  atate  Senate  In  tributes  to 
Sen.  Bdgar  A.  Brown  who  ended  his  50-year 
legislative  career  Friday. 

The  Senate  made  Brown  an  honorarj-  sen- 
ator emeritus,  gave  him  his  desk  and  chair 
which  he  said  wUl  be  p\it  on  display  with 
other  memorabilia  at  Clemson  University 
and  pwsented  him  a  silver-handled  walking 
cane. 

With  tear-fllled  eyes  and  a  cracking  voice, 
the  84-year-old  Brown  told  the  Senate.  "You 
say  50  years  ts  a  long  time  and  it  is,  but  In 
retrospect.  If  I  look  back  on  the  last  50  years 
I  have  served  In  this  General  Assembly,  I 
see  a  panorama  of  activity  and  growth,  and 
fights — strong,  hard  fights. 

"That  panoramic  view  is  so  filled  with  ac- 
tivity that  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  I  have 
been  a  part  of  state  government  for  the  past 
half  century." 

During  Brown's  career,  he  has  been  speak- 
er of  the  House,  president  pro  tem  of  the 
Senate,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  for  29  years,  and  a  national  com- 
mitteeman of  the  State  Democratic  Party. 
A  small  town  attorney,  he  never  finished 
high  school,  but  holds  honorarj-  doctorates 
from  two  state  universities. 

Gov.  John  C.  West,  who  said  he  slipped 
iaio  the  Senate  chamber  without  an  invita- 
tion because  Brown  had  said  he  wanted  no 
fuss  on  his  last  day,  told  the  senator,  "I'm 
going  to  be  calling  on  you  and  depending  on 
your  wise  guidance  through  the  remaining 
months  of  my  administration." 

West  added,  "South  Carolina  wlU  always 
be  richer  as  long  as  you  are  here  to  guide 

U.S." 

Speaker  Blatt  stood  at  the  back  of  the 
Senate  chamber  listening  to  the  tributes  to 
Brown  before  he  was  invited  to  take  the 
floor  blmaeU  to  speak  of  his  40-year  legisla- 
tive aaaoeUtlaii  with  the  senator. 

AUudlng  to  the  political  differences  that 
ha\e   sometimes   privately   divided   the   two 


powerful  Barnwell  lawmakers,  Blatt  said,  "I 
have  felt  the  cut  of  the  sharp  sword  that  he 
bad  and  felt  the  blessing  of  bis  help.  I  have 
always  loved  and  respected  him  and  have 
admired  him  as  a  statesman  and  a  gentle- 
man." 

Blatt  continued,  "I  have  been  close  to  him 
at  times  and  at  other  times  there  has  been 
a  valley  between  us,  but  at  no  time  did  that 
cause  me  to  lose  my  love  and  respect  for 
him  and  I  hope  that  at  no  time  did  li  cause 
him  to  lose  thJ  love  and  respect  I  hope  he 
had  for  me." 

South  Carolinians,  Blatt  said,  should  be 
indebted  to  Browu.  "When  I  see  smoke  stacks 
all  over  South  Carolina,  when  I  see  school 
buildings,  roads  paved,  mental  patients 
treated,  and  those  who  have  been  convicted 
of  crimes  in  proper  housing,  I  look  at  my 
colleague  from  Barnwell  and  say,  'Thank  you, 
Edgar'." 

He  continued,  "For  40  years,  he  and  I  have 
been  on  the  same  team  .  .  .  although  some- 
times at  odds,  but  at  no  time  did  we  let  our 
differences  interfere  with  the  people  of 
South  Carolina.  We  had  our  battles,  but  as 
a  result  of  that,  it  made  for  a  better  South 
Carolina." 

Brown  struggled  to  keep  back  the  tears  as 
he  shook  hands  with  Blatt  after  the  speak- 
er's comments. 

Sen.  L.  Marlon  Gre.ssette,  D-Calhoun,  who 
Is  m  line  to  succeed  Brown  as  president  pro 
tem  of  the  Senate,  said  Brown  "wlU  never 
retire  so  long  as  the  men  in  this  chamber 
are  granted  the  gift  of  memory."  He  said  a 
plaque  with  an  appropriate  inscription  will 
be  placed  under  Brown's  portrait  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber. 

Sen.  James  P.  Mozingo.  D-Darlhigton,  who 
if  re-elected  will  be  Brown's  successor  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
presented  the  senator  his  desk  and  chair,  the 
traditional  gift  to  a  retiring  lawmaker. 

The  fourth  senior  senator.  Sen.  Rembert 
C.  Dennis,  D-Berkeley,  whom  Brown  has 
called  his  right-hand  man  on  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  Senate's 
gift  of  a  silver-handled  walking  cane. 

Wiping  away  tears.  Brown  lightened  the 
moment  by  teUlng  the  Senate,  "This  walk- 
ing cane  Is  something  that  I  need  and  use 
now,"  but  said  as  a  youth,  he  "walked  with 
a  cane,  wore  a  derby  hat  and  an  ascot  tie 
and  sang  In  a  barber  shop  quartet." 

As  the  tributes  continued  Lt.  Gov.  Earle 
E.  Morris.  Jr.,  suggested  that  the  best  route 
for  South  Carolina  to  take  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  would  be  to  "write  In  the  name 
of  Edgar  Brown  for  president  this  November." 


ABUSE  OF  A  FEDERAL  GRAND  JURY 
IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
engaging  in  a  double  abuse  of  the  grand 
jury  process  by  its  peremptory  and  heavy 
handed  actions  in  connection  with  a 
pending  grand  jury  investigation  in  Tex- 
as of  gim-running  to  Northern  Ireland. 
I  have  today  written  a  letter  to  the  At- 
torney General,  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate release  on  bail  of  the  five  men  who 
have  now  been  imprisoned  for  contempt 
for  more  than  a  month  in  the  Tarrant 
County  jail  in  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice convened  this  grand  jiur  in  Texas, 
far  from  the  homes  and  families  and 
friends  of  those  •witnesses.  In  addition, 
it  has  refused  to  allow  bail  to  the  prison- 
ers, even  though  difficult  legal  and  con- 
stitutional issues  surrounding  the  va- 
lidity of  their  contempt  citations  must  be 
resolved  before  their  imprisonment  can 
be  justified. 


Last  week,  I  received  a  handwritten 
letter  from  the  five  men  now  imprisoned 
in  the  Tarrant  County  Jail.  Their  letter 
is  an  eloquent  plea  for  freedom  and  a 
testament  against  injustice,  a  worthy 
companion  to  Martin  Luther  King's  let- 
ter from  the  Birmingham  Jail  and  other 
famous  letters  from  prison  in  the  past. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Attorney  General, 
I  have  urged  him  to  make  a  thorough  re- 
view of  this  grand  jury  investigation, 
and  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  prompt  release  of 
the  five  men  now  imprisoned  so  unfairly. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General,  which  explains  the 
circumstances  of  the  investigation  in 
greater  detail,  and  the  text  of  the  letter 
I  have  received  from  the  Tai-rant  County 
jail  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate, 
August  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst. 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  ATroRNET  General  :  I  am  writing 
to  protest  what  I  believe  is  the  unjustifiable 
treatment  by  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
five  Irish-Americans  now  imprisoned  in  the 
Tarrant  County  Jail  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

These  five  individuals — Thomas  Laffey. 
Matthias  Bellly,  Kenneth  Tlerney,  Daniel 
Crawford  and  Paschal  Morahan — have  been 
imprisoned  for  more  than  a  month  on 
charges  of  contempt  of  court  arising  out  of 
their  refusal  to  answer  certain  questions  be- 
fore a  Federal  Grand  Jury  convened  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Fort  Worth  to  In- 
vestigate possible  gun-running  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Irish  Republican  Army 
In  Northern  Ireland.  I  understand  that  this 
investigation  was  Initiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jtistlce,  upon  the  basis  of  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Irish  Republican 
Army.  In  no  way  do  I  condone  the  indis- 
criminate killing  and  maiming  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ulster  that  has  been  taking  place  for 
so  long  at  the  hands  of  the  IRA.  I  recognize 
the  obligation  of  the  Departm4,nt  of  Justice 
to  Investigate  and  prevent  the  shipment  of 
arms  to  Ulster  from  this  country,  and  I 
fully  support  a  legitimate  investigation. 

But  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  exceeded  the  bounds  of  l^lti- 
mate  investigation  in  the  present  case  and 
Ls  i^ow  engaged  in  a  double  abuse  of  the 
grand  jury  process: 

— First,  the  convening  of  the  grand  Jury 
in  Port  Worth,  Texas,  and  the  subpoenas  to 
these  men — all  residents  of  New  York  State — 
to  appear  before  that  grand  Jury,  far  from 
their  homes,  their  families,  and  their  friends, 
has  imposed  a  serious  hardship  on  the  wit- 
nesses for  no  apparent  law  enforcement  pur- 
pose. As  I  understand  it,  these  men  are  the 
only  known  witnesses  to  appear  before  the 
grand  jury,  and  the  grand  Jury  has  set  aside 
its  inquiry  without  additional  testimony.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  a  strong  obliga- 
tion to  demonstrate  that  the  grand  Jury  was 
a  part  of  a  legitimate  Federal  Investigation. 
and  that  some  substantial  law  enforcement 
purpose  was  served  by  the  extraordinary  in- 
convenience Inflicted  on  these  witnesses. 

Second,  the  imprisonment  of  these  wit- 
nesses without  ball,  on  charges  of  contempt, 
for  refusing  to  answer  certain  questions  be- 
fo*«  the  grand  Jury,  appears  to  be  an  even 
more  clear-cut  abiiae  of  the  grand  Jury  proc- 
ess. In  order  to  compel  their  testimony,  the 
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Department  of  Justice  granted  Immunity  to 
the  witnesses.  Invoking  the  relevant  Federal 
immunity  sUtute.  The  refusal  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  answer  the  questions  asked  by  the 
grand  Jury,  even  after  receiving  the  Depart- 
ment's grant  of  Immunity,  was  based  on 
their  view  that  the  Immunity  was  too  nar- 
row to  protect  them  from  self-incrimination, 
la  violation  of  their  rights  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  since  the 
immunity  would  protect  them  only  from 
prosecution  by  the  United  States,  not  from 
prosecution  by  the  British  Government. 

■'  understand  tnrt  this  Issue  of  Immunity 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  prisoners*  appeal  now 
pending  in  the  Federal  courts.  The  Issue  Is 
a  substantial  one,  going  to  the  root  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  and 
our  basic  constitutional  rights  as  Americans. 
Given  the  very  real  legal  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  contempt  citations  in  these 
circumstances,  I  find  It  unconscionable  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  refuses  to  acqui- 
esce la  the  grant  of  bail  to  the  prisoners 
pending  resolution  of  the  issue. 

Overall,  as  I  have  Indicated,  the  pending 
investigation  raises  extremely  serious  ques- 
tions of  abuse  of  the  grand  Jury  process  by 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  peremptory 
and  heavy-handed  Investigation  has  every 
appearance  of  being  another  unfortunate  step 
m  the  politlclzatlon  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  l8  a  travesty  on  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  American  Justice,  and  a  thinly  veiled 
attempt  to  harass  and  Intimidate  peaceful 
and  legitimate  activities  by  Irish  American 
individuals  and  groups  in  this  country  in 
support  of  equal  Justice  for  the  Catholic  mi- 
nority In  Northern  Ireland. 

I  urge  you  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  this  Investigation, 
and  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  necessary 
to  seciire  the  prompt  release  of  the  five  men 
now  unfairly  Imprisoned  in  the  Tarrant 
County  Jail. 

Respectfully. 

/s/    Edward  M.  Keknrdt. 

Tarrant  Cottntt  Jau,, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Julv  17,  1972. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  We  the  five  im- 
prisoned Irish  bom  men  who  in  moet  un- 
American  have  been  torn  from  our  wlfes  chil- 
dren families  neighborhoods  and  our  liveli- 
hoods, wish  to  thank  you  for  the  Interest  and 
help  you  have  already  generated  in  our  most 
imusual  case. 

As  you  weU  known  we  are  in  Jail  without 
charge  or  trial  on  the  flimsiest  "contemp" 
charge.  The  police  state  tactics  used  to  in- 
carcerate us  is  a  disgrace  to  the  principles  of 
our  founding  fathers. 

There  Is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  we  are 
the  victims  of  the  dictactorlal  Unionists  of 
Belfast  and  their  upholders  the  Tories  In 
England. 

The  Archie  Bunkers  of  the  Republican 
Party  have  shown  their  wUllngness  to  rail- 
road Yankee  Irish-Americans  to  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  for  obvious  reasons. 

Having  you  as  our  champion  fills  us  with 
utmost  confidence. 

Very  Sincerely, 

/s/  Thomas  Iaftet, 
Matthtas  Reillt, 
Kenneth  Tiernet, 
Daniel  Crawford, 
Paschal  Morahan. 


to  bring  before  this  body  a  bill  which 
will  provide  adequate  means  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  Incidence  of  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  in  these  United  States. 

To  aid  the  Special  Action  Office  on 
Drug  Abuse,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  make  available  its  vast  hospital 
system  which  now  includes  32  centers. 
Another  12  ,vill  be  in  operation  in  the 
next  few  days. 

This  bill  will  provide  both  inpatient 
and  outpatient  care  of  addicts  in  a  com- 
munity setting.  The  hard  statistics  about 
drug  addictior  are  brutal:  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  estimates 
there  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  ad- 
dicts in  the  United  States  today,  and 
this  figure  could  Increase  even  more  un- 
less we  provide  some  means  of  curtailing 
it  along  with  this  measure  of  treating 
it. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  this 
problem  is  the  human  cost  In  terms  of 
lost  talent  and  family  anguish  and  per- 
sonal suffering.  Once  a  person  is  hooked, 
he  requires  more  and  more  drugs  each 
time.  The  life  expectancy  of  a  heroin  ad- 
dict is  15  to  20  years  less  than  a  nonad- 
dict.  Addiction  produces  mental  and 
physical  dependency  and  precludes  a  pro- 
ductive roll  lu  society  for  the  user. 

These  statistics  point  up  the  fact  that 
heroin  addiction  is  one  of  the  most  severe 
social  problems  this  Nation  faces. 

Both  Congress  and  the  administration 
realize  that  present  procedures  against 
addiction  must  be  improved  and 
strengthened. 

The  approach  embodied  in  this  bill  is 
a  further  step  in  the  right  direction. 


VETERANS'  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL 
TREATMENT  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  several  other  Sen- 
ators in  support  of  8.  2108,  which  Is  in 
accord  ■with  the  President's  policy  on 
drug  abuse. 

During  the  last  year.  Senators  and 
their  staffs  have  labored  hard  and  long 


HEARINGS  IN  PHILADELPHIA  POINT 
TO  NEED  FOR  REFORM  OP  PRI- 
VATE PENSION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Piiblic  Welfare  has 
conducted  for  the  past  2  years  an  in- 
depth  study  of  problems  encovmtered  by 
many  of  the  34  million  American  workers 
covered  Dy  private  pension  pians.  Cur- 
rently pending  before  the  subcommittee 
is  a  comprehensive  bill  to  reform  the  pri- 
vate pension  system,  S.  3598,  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  chalrm«m  of  both 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
(Mr.  Williams)  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  (Mr.  Javits)  .  I  am  pleased  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3598,  as  are  15  of 
the  17  Senators  who  serve  on  the  full 
committee. 

In  line  with  our  work  on  S.  3598,  the 
subcommittee  has  held  field  hearings  this 
year  in  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland, 
Newark,  and  Philadelphia,  to  examine 
cases  in  those  cities  of  pension  plans 
which  have  terminated,  leaving  workers 
either  with  no  pension  benefits  at  all 
or  with  pensions  much  lower  than  they 
anticipated.  I  was  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  preside  at  the  hearings  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  July  17. 

Mr.  President,  the  Philadelphia  hear- 
ings attracted  wide  public  attention. 
Many  people,  especially  working  people, 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  what 
can  happen  to  a  pension  plan  and  its 


beneficiaries  when  the  business  firm  goes 
out  of  business,  goes  bankrupt  or  Is 
merged  into  another  company.  Several 
hundred  persons  came  to  the  Phila- 
delphia hearing,  and  It  had  ample  cover- 
age in  newspapers  and  on  television.  The 
time  has  definitely  come  to  eliminate 
certain  abuses  In  private  pension  plans 
through  the  passage  of  comprehensive 
Federal  legislation.  There  has  been  a 
notable  lack  of  strong  Federal  legisla- 
tion in  this  field,  but  our  hearings  and 
the  other  investigations  made  by  the  sub- 
committee and  Its  staff  clearly  show  the 
need  for  such  legislation  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  several  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
July  17  hearings  in  Philadelphia  be 
printed  In  the  Record:  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin  of  July  17; 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  July  18:  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  18;  the  Phila- 
delphia Daily  News  of  July  18,  and  the 
Delaware  County  Dally  Times  of  July  17 
and  July  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Philadelphia  EvenUig  Bulletin. 

July  17, 19721 

Thirty-Three  Percent  Won't  Get  Nickel  or 

Pension,  Panel  Told 

(By  Henry  W.  Mesaros) 

A  third  to  one  half  of  American  workers 
covered  by  pension  plans  wUl  not  realize  a 
nickel  when  they  retire,  VS.  Sen.  Richard  S. 
Schwelker  (R-Pa.)  said  here  today. 

"Workers  are  losing  their  pension  rights 
when  their  companle'.  go  bankrupt,  merge 
with  companies  or  simply  go  out  of  business." 
he  said. 

Schwelker.  a  ranking  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  on  labor,  made  his  state- 
ment as  he  opened  a  public  hearing  In  the 
Federal  Building,  9th  and  Chestnut  sts..  on 
pension  reform  legislation  being  considered 
by  the  subcommittee. 

PENSIONS  LOST 

Among  witnesses  called  to  testify  were  for- 
mer employes  whose  pensions  were  lost  or 
drastically  reduced  because  of  the  financial 
dlfflcultles  of  the  Horn  &  Hardart  Baking  Co. 
here  and  the  closing  of  the  Baldwln-Llma- 
Hamllton  Co.  in  Eddystone,  Schwelker  said. 

Schwelker  said  he  and  many  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress  feel  a  much  stronger  fed- 
eral law  Is  needed  to  protect  the  pension 
rights  of  workers.  He  estimated  that  34  mil- 
lion Americans  now  are  covered  by  private 
plans  with  combined  assets  of  $152.8  billion, 
a  figure  which  will  approach  $250  billion 
by  1980. 

OVERFLOW  CROWD 

Among  seven  Baldwln-Llma-Hamilton  em- 
ployes testifying  before  an  overflow  crowd 
of  mostly  elderly  persons  In  Courtroom  6  was 
Thomas  Lltchko,  39,  a  father  of  five,  who 
said  he  lost  his  Job  when  the  Greyhound  Corp. 
took  over  the  plant  In  April. 

"After  I  contributed  nearly  $1,000  to  the 
pension  plan.  Greyhound,  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  Its  heart,  gave  me  $400.  less  taxes, 
when  they  let  me  go."  Lltchko  told  Schwelk- 
er.  "This  te  wrong.  There  should  be  protec- 
tion. You  Ye  better  off  on  welfare  than  on 
that  kind  of  pensions  many  people  get." 

Lltchko,  who  started  at  89 '/i  cents  an  hour 
as  an  apprentice  and  was  earning  $4.60  as 
a  machinist  when  hU  Job  folded,  said  "this 
reminds  me  of  a  dangerous  intersection 
where  they  holler  for  a  red  light  after  some- 
body's been  klUed." 

FEELS  cheated 

"The  red  light  Is  long  overdue  In  this 
field,"  he  added.  "Moat  of  us  gave  the  best 
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part  of  our  Uves  and  have  nothing  to  show 

for  It." 

AUred  CampbeU,  who  worked  29  V4  years 
for  the  company,  said  he  has  been  "hurt  and 
feels  cheated." 

"I'm  on  the  unemployment  market*,  ne 
said.  "At  69,  It's  hard   to   get  any   kind  of 

work and  Ifs  not  because  of  anything  that 

I  have  done. 

"I  had  planned  to  retire  at  age  62  and 
take  a  cruise  now  and  then.  But  now,  my 
pension  plan  has  been  dissolved." 

Paul  P.  Dempsey,  corporate  director  of 
labor  relations  and  personnel  for  Baldwln- 
Llma-Hamllton  Co.,  told  Schwelker  the  plant 
bad  closed  because  of  foreign  competition, 
mostly  from  Germany  and  Japan. 

In  explaining  the  pension  plan  problem, 
Dempsey  said  the  company  had  put  an  ex- 
tra eSOCOOO  Into  the  plan  this  year  and 
t234,000  previously.  He  said  about  680  em- 
ployes with  the  company  as  of  last  April 
would  receive  their  entire  pension  while 
another  630  employes,  who  were  over  40  and 
had  15  years  seniority,  would  receive  38  to 
41  percent  of  their  pension  roughly  $180 
a  month. 

HORN    &    HAROABT 

Dempsey  also  told  Schwelker  the  employes 
did  not  contribute  to  the  pension  plan.  This 
brought  cries  of  "Gestapo,"  "liar"  and  such 
from  the  employes.  Lltchko  stood  up  and 
•aid,  "That's  not  true.  We  agreed  to  forfeit 
our  raises  in  favor  of  the  pension  plan."  The 
employes  put  51  cents  an  hour  Into  the  plan, 
Lltchko  said. 

Also  testifying  were  a  number  of  former 
employes  of  the  Horn  &  Hardart  Baking  Co., 
now  being  operated  by  trustees  by  order  of 
the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Court.  Leon  Grimes, 
73,  said,  "We  were  told  this  (the  pension 
plan)  would  make  us  financially  well  and 
we  would  have  nothing  to  worry  about." 

At  that  point,  Schwelker  held  up  a  com- 
pany brochure  describing  the  plan  and  read 
from  It,  "Happy  retirement  to  you  whenever 
It  comes."  Schwelker  said,  "This  gave  the 
employes,  no  doubt,  great  expectations  In 
their  planning  and  hoping  for  the  future." 

Pour  other  former  employes,  all  In  their 
708,  told  Schwelker  they  were  still  working 
because  of  the  situation  they  were  left  in 
by  the  company. 

"GOOD    rATTH" 

Horn  &  Hardart  was  represented  by  C. 
Thomas  Gibbons,  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  company.  He  said  the 
pension  plan  had  been  Instituted  In  good 
faith,  primarily  to  provide  a  supplement  lo 
Social  Security  for  a  group  of  about  250  em- 
ployes who  were  about  to  retire. 

Gibbons  said  the  company's  financial  prob- 
lems began  when  It  was  forced  to  move  to 
the  Northeast  In  1966.  "Between  1986  and 
1971,  the  company  had  net  losses  totaling 
»16.9  million."  he  said.  Prior  to  1966  the  com- 
pany had  never  had  a  losing  year.  Gibbons 
said.  The  pension  problem  stemmed,  he  said, 
from  the  company's  "absolute  Inability"  to 
finance  further  payments  to  the  pension 
f\md. 

[From   the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,   July   18, 

19721 

Senate  Panel  Hears  Plight  or  Elderly  Who 

Lost  Pensions 

The  plight  of  601  employees  who  lost  their 
pensions  when  Horn  &  Hardart  Baking  Co. 
went  bankrupt  last  year  was  detailed  before 
a  U.S.  Senate  labor  subcommittee  In  the 
U.S.  Courthouse  on  Monday. 

laughter  and  applause  rang  out  from  the 
packed  audience  when  Sen.  Richard  S. 
Schwelker  (R.,  Pa.),  who  chaired  the  hear- 
ing, held  up  the  pension  Information  booklet 
H  &  H  distributed  to  employes  and  read : 

"Happy  retirement  to  you  when  your  time 
comes." 

"Great  expectation,"  Schwelker  said.  "But 
It  didn't  work." 

Many  of  the  l>aklng  firm  employes,  the 
senator  said,  were  forced  to  retire,  and  then 


forced  to  return  to  work  elsewhere  when  fi- 
nancial difficulty  hit  the  firm  and  their  pen- 
sions stopped.  All  the  employes  are  In  their 
60s  and  70s,  with  more  than  40  years  of  aver- 
age service. 

Similar  stories  came  from  many  represent- 
atives of  the  1,300  employes  who  were  laid 
off  when  the  Eddystone  plant  of  Baldwln- 
Uma-Hamllton  Corp.  shut  down  In  April. 
Many  veteran  employes  will  get  reduced  pen- 
sions because  of  Inadequate  financing  of  the 
fund. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  reviewing  pri- 
vate pension  plans  for  more  than  two  years. 
When  the  subcommittee  recessed  Its  hear- 
ings. Schwelker  said  the  stories  he  had  heard 
were  "typical  of  the  sad  state  of  affairs  In 
which  we  find  our  pension  system  In  this 
country".  He  pledged  that  a  reform  bUl  would 
be  on  the  Senate  floor  for  a  vote  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Some  recommendations  before  the  sub- 
committee suggested  that  there  be  plans  to 
Insure  that  suflBclent  funds  would  be  avail- 
able to  continue  payment  of  pensions  If  a 
company  went  out  of  business. 

Schwelker  estimated  that  between  one- 
third  and  one-half  of  all  workers  now  covered 
by  pension  plans  will  not  "realize  a  nickel 
from  their  pension  plans  when  they  retire." 
Olaf  Anderson,  who  worked  f or  H  &  H  for 
nearly  49  years,  said  his  $100  monthly  pen- 
sion was  stopped  by  the  bankruptcy.  He  said 
pensions  were  also  stopped  for  his  two  broth- 
ers, one  with  44  years  of  service  and  another 
with  46  years. 

Leon  Grimes,  who  worked  37  years  for  the 
firm,  said  at  age  73  he  Is  working  for  a  Chest- 
nut St.  typewriter  firm  to  make  ends  meet. 
He  said  he  was  forced  to  retire  at  65,  then 
after  four  years  was  told  the  pension  funds 
ran  out.  He  said  H&H  should  have  been  a 
"little  more  careful  with  Its  money." 

Mrs.  Ethel  Lowe  said  she  began  work  for 
the  firm  In  1924  for  27  cents  an  hour,  and 
when  she  retired  In  1964  got  a  monthly 
(26.22  pension. 

"How  do  you  get  along?"  Schwelker  asked. 
"I  own  my  own  home,  and  my  niece  helps 
share  the  bUls."  she  replied.  Its  kind  of  tight. 
Kind  of  tight." 

C.  Thomas  Gibbons,  vice  president  of  H&H, 
testified  that  the  firm  was  making  a  mUllon 
dollars  annually  until  1965.  But  he  said  It  lost 
$16.9  million  from  1966  to  1971. 

Gibbons  blamed  the  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority for  forcing  H  &  H  to  move  Its  com- 
missary from  center  city  to  the  Northeast  to 
make  way  for  expansion  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College. 

The  company  borrowed  the  $15  million  for 
the  new  plant,  and  then  began  forcing  re- 
tirement of  employees  over  65.  The  pension 
plan  was  established  In  1964. 

Since  H&H  began  in  the  city  In  1888,  It 
reached  a  peak  of  44  restaurants  and  55  re- 
tall  outlets.  It  now  has  19  restaurants  and 
10  retail  stores. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  18,  1972] 
Reform  of  Prtvate  Pension  Systems  Vaoed— 

Senate  Labor  Group  Concludes  Hearings 

AS  Union  Pickets 

<By  Michael  C.  Jensen) 

Philadelphia,  July  17.—  Senator  Richard 
S.  Schwelker  called  today  for  reform  of  the 
nation's  private  pension  system,  and  com- 
plained that  workers  are  losing  their  pension 
rights  when  their  companies  go  bankrupt, 
merge  with  other  concerns  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  presided  over 
the  last  In  a  series  of  five  field  hearings  by 
the  Senate  labor  subcommittee,  and  heard 
testimony  from  a  dozen  workers  who  had 
been  deprived  of  their  pensions.  MeanwhUe, 
about  50  union  pickets  paraded  quietly  in 
front  of  the  Federal  courthouse  In  support 
of  reform  legislation,  then  crowded  Into  the 
already  filled  courtroom. 

In  an  Interview  following  the  hearing,  Mr. 
Schwelker  said  pension  Insurance  and  early 


vesting  (a  guarantee  of  futvire  pension 
rights)  were  likely  to  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress within  12  months,  and  predicted  that  it 
may  be  mandatory  for  companies  to  provide 
some  sort  of  pension  plan  for  their  employes 
within  a  decade.  Such  plans  are  now  vol- 
untary. 

cite  horn  a  hardart  cases 
One  of  the  witnesses,  Mrs.  Ethel  Lowe,  65, 
said  she  worked  40  years  for  the  Horn  & 
Hardart  Baking  Company  of  Philadelphia 
before  suffering  a  heart  attack  In  1964  and 
retiring  on  a  monthly  pension  of  $26.22.  That 
pension  ended  when  the  company  filed  for 
bankruptcy  late  last  year,  she  said. 

Another  Horn  &  Hardart  employe,  72-year- 
old  Kenneth  Jones,  also  worked  40  years  for 
the  company  before  retiring  In  1965.  His  pen- 
sion of  $60.60  a  month  was  terminated  last 
year.  In  addition,  Mr.  Jones's  wife  worked  28 
years  for  the  same  company  but  was  not 
qualified  for  a  pension  when  she  left  for  a 
better  job  in  1967  at  the  age  of  54. 

C.  Thomas  Gibbons,  vice  president  of  Horn 
&  Hardart,  which  is  separate  from  the  Horn  & 
Hardart  Company  in  New  York,  outlined  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  concern  that  led 
It  to  bankruptcy.  He  said  pension  plans  bar- 
gained for  by  unions  still  are  being  paid, 
while  those  promised  individually  before 
1964  are  not. 

Among  the  signs  carried  by  the  pickets  out- 
side the  courthouse  were:  "The  Government 
Insures  Stockholders  and  Corporate  Loans, 
Why  Not  Private  Pensions?"  and  "Pension 
Reinsurance,  Only  Answer  to  Plant  Shut- 
downs." 

WUllam  J.  Hill,  president  of  Local  92  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  who  was  supervising 
the  picketing,  said  the  men  were  from  seven 
local  unions,  and  were  present  to  support  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  inside. 

Among  the  legislative  leaders  for  pension 
reform  are  Senator  Harrison  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  and  Senator  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York. 

Senator  Schwelker  cited  the  testimony  of 
the  retired  employes  of  Horn  &  Hardart,  not- 
ing that  they  Involved  men  and  women  In 
their  60's  and  70's. 

"Today  they  are  retired  and  forced  to  keep 
working  because  the  company  has  hit  finan- 
cial difficulty  and  has  had  to  give  up  Its  pen- 
sion plan,"  he  said. 

"This  has  meant  no  pensions  for  601  re- 
tired workers,  100  current  workers  and  six 
executives  of  the  company." 

The  highlights  of  the  reform  legislation,  he 
said,  included  (1)  a  guarantee  to  every  em- 
ploye of  a  vested  pension  right  after  he's 
worked  eight  years  for  a  company,  with  fuU 
vesting  after  15  years.  (2)  Sound  funding 
schedules,  and  (3)  Insurance  for  pension 
plans  that  are  terminated. 

[Prom   the   Philadelphia  Dally   News,   July 
18,  1972) 

Workers  Tell  Panel  of  Losing  Pension 

Ponds 

(By  Kitty  CapareUa) 

When  Mrs.  Ethyl  Lowe,  65,  began  working 
for  Horn  and  Hardart  Baking  Co.  In  1924  she 
made  27  cents  an  hour.  When  she  was  forced 
to  retire  In  1964,  40  years  later,  she  made 
$1.23  an  hour. 

In  1971  her  pension  of  $26.22  a  month 
was  cut  off  when  the  company  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Hubert  Talbot.  42,  worked  23  years  at  the 
Baldwln-Uma-Hamilton  Corp.  near  Chester 
making  heavy  duty  equipment  and  paying 
into  the  pension  fund.  When  the  plant  closed 
down  in  AprU  the  father  of  two  ended  up  on 
unemployment  and  ineligible  for  "vested 
pension  beneflte  because  he  was  not  45. 

Leon  Grimes,  73,  worked  37  years  tor  Horn 
and  Hardart.  When  unions  organized  Uie 
workers  there.  Grimes  refused  to  Join.  His 
wife  who  also  worked  there,  did  Join.  She  re- 
ceived a  $74-a-month  pension  untu  she  died 
a  month  ago. 
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Grimes  receives  nothing. 

The  three  were  among  the  19  persons  to 
tj.Ktifv  about  the  need  for  pension  plan 
reforms  at  a  hearing  conducted  by  Sen.  Rich- 
ard 8.  Schwelker  yesterday  In  U.S.  District 

*^  Schwel^ker.  a  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
subcommittee  which  has  been  investigating 
nenslon  plans  for  two  years,  was  collecting 
testimony  m  the  fifth  hearing  on  Senate  Bill 
3598  which  he  co-sponsored  In  May. 

"One-third  to  one-half  of  all  workers  now 
covered  by  pension  plans  will  not  realize  a 
nickel  .  .  .  when  they  retire.  In  one  study 
made  by  our  subconunlttee  of  51  pension 
plans  covering  6.9  mUllon  workers  since  1950 
72  percent  of  the  workers  In  these  plans  are 
left  without  any  benefit  whatsoever." 
Schwelker  told  the  standing  room-only  court- 
nx)m  crowd  of  more  than  300  persons. 

About  34  million  workers  are  covered  by 
private  pension  plans  which  have  combined 
assets  of  $162.8  billion,  he  said.  By  1980 
the  assets  will  approach  $250  billion. 

One  by  one  workers  told  how  their  company 
either  went  bankrupt  or  merged  with  anoth- 
er company— forcing  them  to  look  for  other 
employment  and  making  them,  in  some  cases, 
ineligible  for  pensions  which  they  paid  Into. 
When  Horn  and  Hardart  filed  bankruptcy 
m  1971  after  losing  $16.9  million  in  six  years 
It  left  no  psnslons  for  601  retired  workers, 
100  current  workers  and  six  executives.  More 
than  one-third  had  served  more  than  30 
years,  it  was  testified. 

When  the  Baldwin  Corp.  merged  with  Grey- 
hound Corp.  m  April.  1300  workers  were  af- 
fected. Those  hardest  hit  are  under  60.  Work- 
ers between  45  and  60  will  only  receive  about 
one-third  of  their  vested  pension  benefits. 
Those  under  40  will  receive  nothing,  despite 
paying  Into  the  fund  and  working  in  some 
cases  more  than  16  years  for  the  company, 
the  employes  testified. 

Schwelker  said  Senate  bill  3589  would  guar- 
antee partial  pension  rights  after  eight  years 
and  complete  rights  after  15  years  of  serv- 
ice. 

[Prom  the  Delaware   County    Daily   Times, 

July  18,  19721 

Pledge  Given  Retirees 

(By  James  P.  Byrnes  3rd) 

Philadelphia.— U.S.  Sen.  Richard  S. 
Schwelker  (R-Pa.)  pledged  Monday  to  pu.sh 
for  passage  of  a  Senate  bill  aimed  at  re- 
forming federal  regulation  of  private  pen- 
sion plans. 

Schwelker  made  his  promise  to  an  overflow 
crowd  of  mostly  retired  persons  in  Courtroom 
6  of  the  VS.  Courthouse,  9th  and  Chestnut 
Sts.,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  three-hour  field 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee. 

The  session  brought  statements  from  both 
exemployes  and  management  representatives 
of  two  companies,  the  Baldwin-Lima  Hamil- 
ton Corps  Eddvstone  facility  and  Horn  % 
Hardart,  a  Philadelphia  baking  company. 

Seven  former  BLH  workers  told  of  losing 
whai  they  considered  to  be  substantial  pen- 
sion benefits  when  the  Eddystone  plant  shut 
dowTi  In  late  April,  while  several  longtime 
Horn  &  Hardart  employes  said  their  pensions 
ceased  when  the  company  declared  bank- 
ruptcy in  1971. 

"All  people  who  w  ork  for  a  living  feel  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  when  they  work 
aU  their  Uves  and  have  nothing  to  show  for 
It, "  one  witness  told  Schwelker  and  his  panel 
of  attorneys  and  researchers  for  the  sub- 
committee. 

After  listening  Intently  to  the  stories  work- 
ers told,  Schwelker  said.  "This  in  Itself  is  an 
Indication  of  why  the  law  has  to  be  changed." 

"I  think  the  cases  we  heard  today  are 
rather  typical  ta  the  sad  state  of  affairs  of 
private  penston  plans,"  be  said.  "All  we  want 
to  do  is  write  some  safeguards  and  proce- 
dures to  prevent  a  recurrence." 

"To  lUustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 


that  between  one-third  to  one-half  of  aU  the 
workers  now  covered  by  pension  plans  will 
not  realize  a  nickel  from  their  pension  plans 
when  they  retire." 

"Workers  are  losing  their  pension  rights 
when  their  companies  go  bankrupt,  merge 
with  other  companies  or  simply  go  out  of 
business."  Schwelker  said. 

The  session  was  the  fifth  subcommittee 
field  hearing,  with  others  bringing  state- 
ments from  workers  in  St.  Louis.  Cleveland. 
Newark  and  Mmneapolls. 

The  hearing,  attended  by  a  sizable  con- 
tingent of  United  Auto  Workers  Union  mem- 
bers who  support  the  subcommittee's  pro- 
posal for  reform,  got  under  way  at  9:30  B.m. 
with  testimony  from  the  former  BLH  em- 
ployes. 

Some,  nearlng  retirement  age  but  faUlng 
Just  short  when  the  plant  closed,  said  their 
benefits  will  be  cut  substantially. 

Alfred  Campbell,  who  worked  for  BLH 
for  nearly  30  years,  said  he  "feels  cheated" 
by  the  former  locally-owned  company's  take- 
over by  the  Greyhound  Corp. 

"I'm  on  the  unemployment  market,"  he 
said.  "At  age  59,  it's  hard  to  get  any  kind  of 
work  and  it's  not  because  of  anything  I've 
done. 

"I  had  planned  to  retire  at  age  62  and  take 
a  cruise  now  and  then.  But  now,  my  pension 
has  been  dissolved,"  said  Campbell. 

Others  with  long  years  of  employment  but 
who  failed  to  qualify  for  vesting  rights  said 
thev  win  receive  either  a  smaU  cash  settle- 
ment or  no  return  at  all  from  the  pension 
plan. 

Paul  P.  Dempsey,  BLH  corporate  director 
of  labor  relations  and  personnel,  and  Prank 
X.  Bruton,  Industrial  relations  for  the  Me- 
dia-based company,  told  the  panel  the  Ed- 
dystone plant  was  forced  to  close  due  to  for- 
eign  competition   and   a   slump    in   capital 

goods.  ^  , 

They  said  681  retirees  are  due  to  receive 
100  percent  of  their  pensions  whUe  530  more 
workers  with  vested  rights,  thoee  over  40 
with  at  least  15  years  service,  would  receive 
an  estimated  38  to  41  percent  of  their  bene- 
fits or  roughly  $180  monthly. 

When  Demps'y  said  employes  had  never 
contributed  to  their  own  plan,  Thomas  Lltch- 
ko, an  ex-BLH  worker  now  unemployed. 
Interrupted  with  the  cry.  "That's  a  He." 

Lltchko,  who  earlier  testified,  said  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Steelworkers  Unions  had 
agreed  to  forego  51  cents  in  hourly  wage  in- 
crease to  have  the  hike  go  Instead  to  pen- 
sion funds. 

"In  other  words,  we  were  forfeiting  raises 
in  favor  of  the  pension."  Lltchko  said. 

Schwelker  and  14  other  Senators  on  the 
committee  are  sponsoring  a  bUl  that  would 
institute  six  basic  reforms,  including  the 
establishment  of  a  program  of  pension  plan 
termination  Insxirance  to  cover  unfunded 
vested  benefits. 

[Prom    the    Delaware   County  Dally   Times. 

July  22.  1972) 

Pfnsion  Bill  Will  Protect  Retiree's 

Rights 

(By  James  P.  Byrnes  3rd) 

The  U.S.  Senate  Labor  Sub-Committee  re- 
search hearing  in  Philadelphia  on  Monday 
brought  to  the  fore  a  legislative  proposal  for 
reforming  private  pension  plans. 

Chaired  by  U.S.  Sen.  Richard  S.  Schwelker 
(R-Pa.),  one  of  16  co-sponsors  of  Senate  Bill 
3598,  the  session  brought  stories  of  ost  pen- 
sion benefits  from  former  employes  of  the 
Baldwln-Llma-Hamllton  Corp.  plant  In  Ed- 
dystone and  ex-Horn  &  Hardart  workers. 

The  people  who  told  Schwelker's  panel 
their  tales  of  lost  retirement  benefits  said 
they  had  reconcUed  themselves  to  the  fact 
that  It  was  too  late  for  them.  But,  th6y  said, 
they  wanted  to  prevent  the  same  thing  from 
happening  to  others. 

The  Senate's  Retirement  Income  Security 


for  Employees  Act  of  1972  Is  aimed  at  correct- 
ing some  of  the  faults  of  private  pension 
plans  in  at  least  six  area. 
The  bill  calls  for: 

A  federal  law  establishing  minimum  stand- 
ards of  vesting,  of  the  non-forfeltable  bene- 
fits a  worker  is  guaranteed  after  a  specific 
number  of  years  on  the  Job. 

A  federal  law  esUbllshlng  systematic  re- 
quirements for  funding  of  pension  plans,  ac- 
compediied  by  a  program  of  plan  termination 
insiu-ance  to  cover  unfunded  vested  benefits. 
A  uniform  federal  standard  of  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility, so  that  pension  plan  trust  funds 
are  adequately  maintained. 

A  federal  law  requiring  Improved  disclo- 
sure and  communication  of  plan  provisions 
to  workers,  to  be  accomplished  in  part  by  the 
revision  of  existing  disclosure  requirements. 
The  institution  under  federal  guidelines, 
of  a  program  to  develop  portability  and  re- 
ciprocity among  private  pension  plans.  Port- 
ability and  reciprocity  provide  tliat  a  work- 
er can  maintain  his  pension  benefits  when 
shifting  from  one  employer  to  another. 

The  centralization  In  one  agency  of  all 
existing,  as  well  as  prospective,  legislation  of 
private  pension  plans  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible. 

Other  bills  now  pending  In  both  vhe  House 
and  Senate  have  similar  alms,  as  well  as 
asking  "the  federal  government  to  play  a 
more  protective  role  to  assure  fulfillment  of 
the  expectations  of  plan  participants." 

Chris  Randolph,  an  aide  to  Sen.  Jacob 
Javlts  (R-N.Y.),  who  Is  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  sub-committee,  expressed 
confidence  on  the  bill  will  be  passed  when 
Congress  resumes  session  In  the  fall,  or  when 
a  new  Congress  Is  seated  in  January. 

"Our  Interest  Is  what  the  law  says  today. 
We're  interested  in  changing  the  law  so 
that  m  the  future  we  can  prevent  what  oc- 
curred there  (at  BLH  and  Horn  &  Hardat)," 
Randolph  said. 

Randolph  said  Uie  bill  proposed  by  the 
Senate  provides  for  wider  reforms  than  those 
contained  in  NtTon  Administration  proposals 
and  that  a  Hoxise  bill  for  expanding  pension 
coverage  is  "a  diversion  from  the  real  Ills." 
The  subcommittees  study  of  private  pen- 
sion plans  turned  up  evidence  that  a  col- 
lectively-bargained, 22-year-old  plan  at  a 
Pennsylvania  steel  fabricating  plant  has  al- 
most twice  as  much  vested  benefit  liabilities 
than  the  company  has  In  assets. 

"Assets  on  hand  after  20  years  of  funding 
are  only  sufficient  to  cover  one-half  of  the 
vested  benefit  liabilities  covered  by  the  plan. 
If  this  plan  should  terminate  today  substan- 
tial numbers  of  participants  with  vested 
rights  would  have  their  benefit  expectations 
frustrated."  the  sub-committee  reported 

Randolph  summed  up  the  status  of  thou- 
sands of  retirees,  whose  benefits  were  either 
greatly  reduced  or  altogether  nonexistent 
when  he  said.  "The  law  hasn't  been  broken. 
Ifs  Just  a  fact  of  life." 


THE  NATURAL  BEAUTY  OF 
GRO^VING  THINGS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  iii  an 
article  entitled  "Rock  the  Cradle  in  Deep 
Soutli,"  published  in  the  May-June  edi- 
tion of  the  National  Gardener,  there  was 
deserved  recognition  of  a  project  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  involving  both  young 
and  aging.  This  program  involves  young 
people  from  all  groups— Girl  Scouts,  Boy 
Scouts,  public  schools  and  others;  and 
the  residents  of  Richardson  Terrace,  a 
low-rent  housing  project  for  the  aging 
managed  by  the  Montgomery  Housing 
Authority. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  results 
from  the  vislrai  and  tireless  energy  of  » 
retired  Montgomery  schoolteacher,  Mrs. 
Betty  Fitz-Gerald.  Mrs.  Fitz-Gerald  rec- 
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ognlzed  an  opportunity  to  bring  to- 
gether a  common  interest  of  our  young 
and  aging — an  interest  in  the  natural 
beauty  of  growing  things. 

Her  plan  that  is  attracting  national  at- 
tention and  has  been  adopted  by  the 
garden  clubs  o'  the  Deep  South — Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  Missouri,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Alabama — was  bom  and 
rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  Confederacy, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  It  became  the  pilot 
project  of  the  Garden  Club  of  Alabama — 
Mrs.  James  Dui-den,  president — and  was 
directed  by  Mrs.  Fitz-Gerald  who  is  Deep 
South  youth  and  agmg  chairman. 

The  planning  with  J.  C.  Miller.  Jr., 
director  of  the  Montgomery  Housing 
Authority,  assisted  by  Wiley  Thomas,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Pat  Morgan,  Mayor  James  Robin- 
son and  recreation  director  of  city  senior 
services,  Mrs.  Mary  McMasters,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  bridging  of  the  generation 
gap  by  Girl  Scouts,  high  school  boys  and 
girls — Robert  E.  Lee  High,  with  Princi- 
pal Clinton  Carter  a  part  of  the  plan- 
ning sessions — and  their  "grandparents 
adoption  plan"  of  retirees  60  to  93  years 
of  age.  The  youth  do  the  planting  and  the 
foster  grandparents  teach  them  how. 

This  joint  project  of  mini-gardening — 
vegetable  and  flower — and  a  beautiflca- 
tion  progi'am  in  an  unsightly  area  of 
Montgomery  has  done  much  to  develop 
responsibility  for  the  aging,  a  better 
knowledge  of  conservation  laws  of  the 
State  and  to  prove  that,  "youth  only 
needs  to  be  busy  doing  good  and  they 
will  be  good."  To  discover  the  world 
around  us,  its  truths,  beauty  and  order 
and  the  individual  worth  of  evei-y  himian 
being  and  ways  of  proving  that  worth,  is 
to  meet  the  needs  of  America  today  and 
to  insure  a  future  of  a  better  world  for 
tomorrow  has  been  the  purpose  of  this 
youth-aging  program. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Connor,  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  national  coimcil  of  garden  clubs 
and  a  resident  of  Florida,  moved  that 
the  Richardson  Terrace  pilot  program 
of  Montgomery  be  adopted  pp  Deep  South 
project  at  the  recent  national  convention 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Lewis  Easterly, 
Deep  South  chairman  of  garden  clubs, 
has  asked  Mrs.  W.  J.  Kesiniey  of  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  to  serve  ar  cochairman  of 
the  project  with  Mrs.  Fitz-Gerald. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Gerald.  the  Montgomery  Housing  Au- 
thority, and  all  those  who  had  a  part  to 
play  in  this  undertaking.  It  is  one  which 
I  hope  will  continue  to  spread  through 
the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  National  Gardenc  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Notional  Gardener,  May-Jvine 

19721 

"Rock  the  Cradle"  in  Deep  South 

Following  a  leadership  workshlp  In  Octo- 
ber 1971,  twenty-three  garden  clubs,  members 
of  the  Montgomery  (Alabama)  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs,  pledged  themselves  to  actively 
work  toward  revitalizing  a  lagging  youth 
gardening  program. 

The  results  of  this  concerted  effort  has 
been  gratifying  according  to  Mrs.  Betty  Fltz- 
Gerald.  Regional  Chairman  of  High  School 
OATdeners    and    Toutb    Chairman    for   the 


Montgomery  Federation.  There  are  now  1,454 
Junior,  Intermediate  and  High  School  gar- 
deners enrolled  and  more  clubs  are  in  the 
making. 

Mrs.  Fitz-Gerald  cites  a  few  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  six  of  these  youth  groups  as 
being  typical  of  what  young  people  can  do 
and  want  to  do — If  given  the  proper  guidance 
and  leadership.  She  says  these  six  groups  are 
"Literally  rocking  this  old  'cradle  of  the 
Deep  South.'  " 

One  of  the  groups.  Lanier  High  School 
Boys  Garden  Club,  a  well-established  unit 
with  35  members,  has  for  several  years  grown 
flowers  from  which  they  make  corsages  which 
they  sell  at  football  games  and  for  other 
school  functions. 

Under  the  guidance  of  their  teachers- 
director.  W.  C.  Locke  and  the  sponsorship  of 
Cherokee  Rose  Garden  Club,  they  carry  en  a 
well-balanced  gardening  program.  With  this 
particular  project,  unusual  in  its  concept, 
they  are  learning  the  fundamentals  of  hor- 
ticulture; acquainting  themselves  with 
beauty;  developing  dexterity  and  a  design 
consciousness;  and  at  the  same  time  acquir- 
ing business  acumen  as  they  market  the 
product  of  their  work  and  creativity. 

The  other  five  units,  which  are  a  part  of 
this  "cradle-rocking"  group,  were  organized 
last  fall  at  the  R.  E.  Lee  High  School.  With  an 
approximate  total  —  mbership  of  115  these 
five  units  are  guided  by  teachers-directors 
and  sponsored  by  three  senior  clubs. 

The  combined  accomplishments  of  this 
group  is  amazing  and  each  facet  of  their 
work  is  a  story  unto  itself.  Briefly,  however, 
here  are  some  of  the  things  they  are  doing: 
on  weekends  they  work  on  schoolground 
beautlflcation;  sponsor  a  year-long  anti-litter 
campaign  by  eye-catching  bulletin  boards 
placed  strategically  around  the  building  and 
suitable  to  each  month's  emphasis;  paint 
trash  barrels  for  the  schoolgrounds;  work  on 
landscape  design  and  civic  projects  and  put 
to  practical  use  a  well  organized  in-school 
program  of  conservation.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  5-unit  group  are  registered  for 
their  first  voting  under  the  recently  passed 
IJ  year  old  vote  law.  They  are  boning  up  on 
state  and  national  conservational  bills  and 
anti-pollution  laws. 

The  preceding  "brief"  account  of  what 
these  fine  yoxing  people  are  doing  does  not 
tell  the  complete  story.  Mrs.  Fitz-Gerald 
continues  with  a  few  specific  activities  which 
indicate  the  depth  and  scope  of  their  con- 
cern and  involvement. 

Richard  Terrace  is  a  low  rental  project 
designed  for  the  aging  (60  to  92  years)  who 
do  not  yet  require  nursing  home  care.  To- 
gether with  a  group  of  Girl  Scout  Gardeners, 
they  have  "adopted"  grandparents  from 
among  the  residents  of  this  housing  project 
and  are  helping  them  to  build  an  old-fash- 
ioned flower  garden  and  wayside  park  on  the 
grounds. 

They  participated  in  a  Christmas  tree 
lighting  ceremony  along  with  girl  scouts, 
civic  leaders,  garden  club  officials  and  other 
interested  citizens.  This  event  received  wide 
approval  and  was  filmed  in  color  for  show- 
ing on  a  local  TV  station. 

During  the  vacation  months  they  have 
organized  summer  tours  of  a  tree  farm  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Rosalie  Koch  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  American  Forest  Institute,  and 
"show-me-trips"  to  nearby  parks  and  lakes 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  their 
schoolground  program  and  continuing  to 
work  with  the  residents  of  Richardson  Ter- 
race. 

Mrs.  Fitz-Gerald.  in  commenting  on  the 
projects  and  personal  Involvement  of  these 
10th,  11th  and  12th  grade  students,  suggests 
they  are  proving  "Youth  only  needs  to  be 
kept  busy  doing  good  and  they  will  be  good. 
They  have  an  affinity  with  nature.  They  can 
bridge  the  generation  gap  and  give  to  and 
learn  from  the  aged." 


Based  on  her  experience  In  youth  and 
educational  work,  Mrs.  Fitz-Gerald  says  of 
the  garden  club  sponsorship  of  youth  pro- 
grams, "Through  these  garden  club  pro- 
grams the  students  learn  to  appreciate  beau- 
ty, to  conserve  our  natural  resources  and 
to  contribute  toward  the  betterment  of  our 
communities.  It  ia  obvious  that  youth  who 
participate  In  these  programs  are  seldom 
found  In  delinquent  groups  or  In  our  courts. 
Thousands  of  our  youth  are  becoming  18 
year  old  voters  each  year.  Those  who  have 
come  up  through  our  vocational  programs 
and  have  been  Influenced  by  garden  club  ex- 
periences can  be  counted  on  to  aid  in  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  our  nat\iral 
and  human  resources  and  to  encourage  civic 
beauty,  community-wide,  state-wide  and  na- 
tion-wide." 

This  was  endorsed  by  Vocational  Director 
of  Alabama  State  Department  of  Education 
T.  L.  Faulkner. 


RUNAWAY  YOUTH  ACT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  official 
business  prevented  my  participating  in 
debate  on  S.  2829,  Rimaway  Youth  Act, 
on  yesterday.  Hence,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing comment  now  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  This  is  not  an  easy  measure  to  vote 
against  because  everyone  in  this  Nation— 
and  certainly  this  Senator — is  concerned 
about  the  adequate  protection  of  young 
people  who  run  away  from  home.  But, 
praiseworthy  goals  provide  an  unsatis- 
factory litmus  with  which  to  test  the 
value  of  legislation. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  this  measure 
are  threefold: 

First,  this  bill  was  insuflQciently  con- 
sidered by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee; 

Second,  this  bill  will  contribute  to  the 
further  fragmentation  of  an  already 
existing  congressional  mandate  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  runaway  youth;  and 

Third,  while  there  are  may  be  a  need 
for  additional  legislation  in  this  field,  this 
bill  is  not  the  answer. 

Let  me  turn  to  each  of  these  three 
points  in  turn  and  discuss  the  facts  re- 
garding this  bill  as  they  were  set  out  in 
my  individual  views  appended  to  the  re- 
port on  this  bill,  report  No.  92-1002: 

The  hearings  In  support  of  this  legislation 
were  conducted  on  January  13  and  14  of  this 
year — days  which  fell  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  between  sessions.  It  is  no 
surprise  that  they  were  attended  only  by  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  I  find  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  for  conducting  hearings 
durUig  a  period  when  both  tradition  and 
good  sense  dictate  that  business  of  this  sort 
is  to  be  avoided.  Such  activity  amounts  to  a 
fundamental  rejection  of  the  committee 
process  by  denying  to  other  Senators  of 
whatever  political  persuasion  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  hearings.  The  further 
consideration  of  S.  2829  during  a  subcom- 
mittee executive  session  Just  12  days  after 
these  hearings,  prior  to  the  availability  of 
the  printed  hearing  record,  represents  an 
additional  distortion  of  the  committee  proc- 
ess. I  strenuously  object  now,  as  I  did  then, 
to  this  type  of  arrangement  in  the  absence 
of  some  overriding  consideration.  No  such 
consideration  exists  with  regard  to  S.  2829. 

Turning  to  the  bill  itself,  the  question  of 
Its  need  Involves  some  basic  Issues.  Is  this, 
first  of  aU,  a  problem  of  national  implica- 
tions with  a  sufficient  Federal  nexus  to  Jiis- 
tlfy  action  by  the  UJ8.  Congress?  There  la 
no  doubt  that  young  people  run  away  from 
home — it  is  estimated  that  perhaps  1  mU- 
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lion  a  year  do  so.  But  It  Is  not  clear  whether 
this  Is  a  growth  in  numbers,  a  decrease,  or 
a  relatively  constant  amount  Ui  relation  to 
our  growing  population.  Other  factors,  such 
as  increased  affluence  and  mobility,  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account.  My  reading  of  the 
record  indicates  that  these  aspects  were  not 
given  sufficient  coverage  during  the  2  daj'S 
of  hearings. 

Witnesses  were  heard  from  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  New  York,  San  Francisco,  San 
Diego,  and  Washington,  D.C.  A  Judge  from 
Indiana  was  also  heard.  These  witnesses  sup- 
ported S.  2829.  The  sole  administration  wit- 
ness, Mr.  PhUip  J.  Rutledge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  op- 
posed the  bill.  He  did  so  on  several  pragmatic 
grounds  which  are  addressed  In  the  majority 
report.  The  supporting  witnesses  likewise 
provide  a  praigmatic  basis  for  their  endorse- 
ment of  S.  2829,  but  on  a  far  more  general 
predicate.  All  of  these  witnesses  indicated 
that  facilities  should  exist  at  which  wayward 
juveniles  could  be  received,  counseled,  and 
sheltered  In  a  professional  manner  outside 
the  Judicial  process.  They  voiced  approval 
of  S.  2829  as  an  ostensible  means  of  provid- 
ing funds  to  meet  this  end. 

Unfortunately,  such  support  for  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  of  this  nature  begs  the  ques- 
tion. Will  the  specific  approach  taken  in  S. 
2829  result  In  the  creation  of  facilities  which 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  Juvenile  delin- 
quency in  general  and  on  runaway  youth  in 
particular?  Based  on  the  evidence  at  hand, 
an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  would 
be  unrealistic. 

This  bill  would  set  up  a  categorical  grant 
program  designed  to  support  facilities  regard- 
ing which  both  governmental  control  and  co- 
ordination would  be  minimal.  Mr.  Treanor, 
the  director  of  Runaway  House  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  testified  that  he  considers  this 
lack  of  control  a  virtue  (hearings,  p.  9).  As 
legislators  preparing  to  authorize  the  ex- 
pendltiure  of  30.5  million  tax  dollars  I  am  not 
convinced  that  we  can  share  Mr.  Treanor's 
viewpoint. 

Although  the  record  In  support  of  this  bill 
leaves  several  key  questions  unanswered.  It 
does  provide  ample  evidence  that  young  peo- 
ple leave  home  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Fur- 
ther, a  study  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  which  was  quoted  with  ap- 
proval by  Mr.  Slattery,  a  codlrector  of  Huckle- 
berry House  In  San  Francisco  (hearings,  pp. 
31-32),  indicates  that  runaways  can  be 
broken  down  Into  two  groups :  a  small  group 
whose  ninn.ng  away  Is  bound  up  with  indi- 
vidual or  family  pachology ,  and  a  much  larger 
group  consisting  of  those  who  run  away  only 
once.  This  study  states  that  this  larger  group 
"was  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  ado- 
lescents generally.  .  .  .  These,  too,  are  trou- 
bled children,  but  they  are  troubled  in  much 
the  same  way  as  other  adolescents  are  trou- 
bled. Unlike  the  pathologically  driven  fre- 
quent repeater,  the  others  need  no  custodial 
care  and  have  no  special  need  for  Individual- 
ized professional  services"  (hearings,  pp.  227- 
228). 

Everyone  wovUd  want  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  run  away  to  be  protected  and  re- 
turned home  as  soon  as  possible.  But  If  a  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  runaways  is  a  goal 
of  equal  or  even  greater  priority,  the  prolifer- 
ation of  facilities  to  which  Juveniles  know 
they  can  run  -alses  serious  problems.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  dismiss  this  concern,  as  Mr.  Slat- 
tery did,  by  calling  It  "Just  a  fancy  theory" 
(hearings,  p.  43).  The  possibility  of  creating 
potential  "attractive  nuisances"  for  adoles- 
cents must  not  l>e  minimized. 

Mr.  Rutledge,  the  only  adverse  witness, 
made  no  effort  to  minimize  the  problem  of 
runaway  youth.  Neither  did  he  Insist  that 
it  was  receiving  adequate  attention.  He  did, 
however,  state  that  adequate  legislative  au- 
thority exists  to  provide  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral response  to  this  problem.  Mr.  Rutledge 
cited  the  Juvenile  Delinquency   Prevention 


and  Control  Act  of  1968  and  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  examples  of  such  au- 
thority. To  quote  Mr.  Rutledge,  "What  la 
called  for  is  not  legislation  esUbllsliing  new 
categorical  programs  dealing  with  one  aspect 
of  the  larger  problem.  Instead,  efforts  are 
needed  at  the  State,  Federal,  and  local  level 
to  Integrate  those  services  that  are  already 
available,  and  to  fill  gaps  in  the  provision  of 
services  In  each  community,  according  to  the 
needs  of  that  community"  (hearings,  p.  20). 
Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  administra- 
tion have  been  Idle  in  the  area  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  The  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  as  amended  In  1968,  provides  Federal 
funding  to  State  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide vocational  education  to,  among  others, 
those  with  records  of  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Educational  assistance  to  delinquent  chU- 
dren  is  also  available  under  the  original  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended.  One  of  these  amendments, 
in  1970,  gave  special  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  delinquency,  as  did  a  1970 
amendment  to  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  There  Is  other  legislation 
which  provides  money  and  assistance  in  spe- 
cific areas  which  have  particular  applicability 
to  our  troubled  youth,  such  as  drug  abuse, 
manpower  training,  and  relevant  community 
action  projects. 

In  1970  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  was  amended  to  add 
a  new  part  E  to  title  I.  This  part  provides 
for  specific  programs  dealing  with  correc- 
tions, which  must  Include  special  attention 
to  the  handling  of  delinquents  and  youthful 
offenders.  And  then  there  Is  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968  which,  for  all  Its  faults,  offers  considera- 
ble promise  if  properly  revised  and  adminis- 
tered. Last  year  this  act  was  extended  to 
June  30,  1972  and  It  Is  now  to  be  extended 
again  untU  June  20.  1974.  Included  in  last 
year's  extension  was  the  creation  of  an  Inter- 
departmental council  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral juvenUe  delinquency  programs.  To  be 
noted  Is  the  language  of  the  committee  in 
favorably  reporting  the  extension  of  the  1968 
act:  "its  relative  ineffectiveness  in  its  3  years 
of  operation  has  been  a  result  of  weakness 
in  administration  rather  than  of  faulty  con- 
ception" (S.  Rept.  82-220,  p.  3) . 

The  newly  created  Interdepartmental 
Council  is  in  full  operation,  and  bureau- 
cratic entanglements  appear  to  have  been 
significantly  unsnarled.  The  Presidents 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973  calls  for  expend- 
itures of  $43.7  million  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  on  JuvenUe 
delinquency  prevention  and  control.  Tlie 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  projected  $19.5  mUlion  to  be  spent 
by  the  National  Foundation  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, and  $17.1  million  b>  one  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Fund,  in  «hls  same  area.  No 
funds  have  as  yet  been  budgeted  for  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968  because  of  Its  pending  expiration. 
An  additional,  fragmented  approach  to 
Juvenile  delinquency,  regardless  of  how  weU- 
intentioned,  would  be  counterproductive. 
Coming  at  the  point  where  the  executive 
branch  is  displaying  a  heartening  inten- 
tion and  ability  to  coordinate  its  efforts  in 
this  area,  S.  2829  could  become  a  liability. 

Singular  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  approach  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  is  evident  In  the  Intro- 
duction by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  of 
a  bill  entitled  "Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1972."  In  the 
words  of  the  subcommittee  chairman,  who  is 
also  the  primary  sponsor  of  S.  2829.  his  pro- 
posal "completely  restructures  the  Federal 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency." Since  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  is  again 
coming  up  for  review,  the  question  whether 
it  should  be  extended  or  replaced  by  a  re- 


structxtred  program  is  not  out  of  place.  But 
piecemeal  efforts  like  8.  2829,  the  Runaway 
Youth  Act,  only  detract  from  such  an  ap- 
proach. 

Every  year  the  volumes  of  the  United  States 
Code  grow  fatter  with  new  laws  designed  to 
cure  the  Ills  of  society.  Anc  every  year  the 
trxily  valuable  legislation  produced  by  Con- 
gress becomes  overshadowed  by  other  laws 
which  increase  the  credibility  gap  between 
promise  and  performance.  It  is  long  past  time 
that  we  make  a  more  serious  effort  to  im- 
prove our  partnership  with  the  executive 
branch  so  that  existing  laws  can  be  made 
to  function,  particularly  In  this  Important 
area.  While  we  should  never  hesitat<»  to  Im- 
prove law  through  reasoned  amendments, 
these  should  be  enacted  only  upon  a  sound 
foundation  of  demonstrated  need.  We  will 
never  have  trtie  improvement  in  Juvenile  de- 
lluquency,  as  in  other  fields,  if  we  do  not 
give  our  partners  in  the  executive  branch  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  to  and  implement  the 
laws  we  do  pass  In  a  manner  that  will  permit 
effective  administration. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  oppose 
thepassageof  S.  2929. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
MRS.   JACQUELYN   MATTFELD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Mrs.  JacQue- 
lyn  Mattfeld.  dean  of  academic  affairs  at 
Brown  University  and  a  consultant  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, recently  gave  a  commence- 
ment address  to  the  class  of  1972  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College.  Mrs.  Mattfeld's 
remarks  constitute  a  valuable  perspective 
on  the  enrichment  of  our  lives  by  an  un- 
derstanding of  both  our  humanness  and 
our  humaneness.  It  is  a  message  of  op- 
timism, but  calls  for  a  recognition  of  re- 
sponsibility for  ourselves  and  others,  and 
a  utilization  of  the  individual's  gifts  in 
the  service  of  others.  Mrs.  Mattfeld's 
work  in  the  academic  world  and  her  con- 
tribution to  the  humanities  endowment 
have  set  a  fine  example  of  living  out  her 
own  words.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mrs.  Mattfeld's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Mas.  Mattfeu* 
Few  commencement  speakers  are  fortunate 
enough  to  know  the  school  or  the  graduating 
class  they  address  as  Intimately  as  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege and  these  seniors.  Because  so  many  of  us 
who  are  leaving  Sarah  Lawrence  have  become 
friends  it  may  not  be  too  presumptuous  of 
me  to  say  out  loud  that  I  think  most  of  us 
here  were  Initially  drawn  to  this  college  be- 
cause of  our  personal  affinity  with  Its  singu- 
lar, brave  insistence  upon  the  Indlvisable 
imlty  of  the  InteUect  and  emotion  in  the 
process  of  education.  I  would  like,  therefore, 
to  speak  with  you  today  about  the  relation- 
ship between  that  unusual  educational  phi- 
losophy and  the  raw  reality  of  our  times  and 
the  lives  you  will  choose  to  be  your  future 
You,  the  class  of  1972  were  freshmen  In 
1968-69,  the  year  of  national  student  up- 
risings. The  student  strikes,  black  walkout-, 
indeed  all  the  social  movements  and  their 
attendant  demands  of  that  year  and  the 
next  were  the  energetic,  angry  attempt  of 
the  young  to  effect  change  In  the  conscious- 
ness and  actions  of  those  with  power.  They 
cried  out  against  the  escalating  undeclared 
war.  They  deplored  the  degrading  depriva- 
tions and  Indignities  endured  by  the  poor  oi 
this  wealthy  nation.  They  rejected  the  gro:>s 
social  injustice  blindly  perpetuated  for  gen- 
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crailons  on  the  non-white  racee,  on  women, 
children,  the  mentally  UI.  and  the  aged  In  a 
country  which  promises  human  rights  for 
all.  They  decried  the  squalor  and  dehumanl- 
zatlon  of  the  cities,  and  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  all  those  resources  of  the  planet 
which  sustain  life  Itself.  1968-69  was  a  cha- 
otic, disrupted  year  In  which  to  begin  study. 
For  many  students  that  distracting  con- 
fusion was  accompanied  by  a  heady  sense 
that  after  several  mlUenla  of  human  failure, 
theirs  might  be  the  generation  of  an  elect 
who  could  usher  In  an  era  of  peace  and 
create  a  new  and  humane  society  which 
would  dignify  all  persons,  and  exist  In  har- 
monious interdependence  with  nature. 

Tou  who  were  freshmen  in  1968-69  ex- 
perience for  a  year  or  two  the  support  of  your 
causes  by  many  faculties,  and  a  positive,  if 
fearful,  response  to  your  common  concerns. 
not  from  the  vast  silent  majority  of  our 
countrymen,  to  be  sure,  but  at  least  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  historically  condi- 
tioned to  meet  whatever  changes  in  knowl- 
edge and  skills  the  citizenry  require  of  for- 
mal learning.  By  this  your  senior  year,  we 
have  witnessed  together  how  sboclcingly  shwt 
lived  and  superficial  much  that  we  took  for 
social  awakening  and  change  has  again 
proven.  Idealism  In  individuals  and  institu- 
tions faded,  while  In  an  incomprehensible 
economy  this  nation  sent  more  men  into 
space  and  war  but  cried  "depression"  as  pub- 
lic and  private  support  were  withdrawn  from 
education,  poverty  programs,  libraries  and 
the  arts.  It  has  been  a  quiet  year  on  cam- 
puses across  the  country;  disillusioned  and 
despairing,  the  older  students  appear  human 
nature,  and  that  history  repeats  Itself  be- 
cause mankind  does  not  change. 

No  other  animal  has  the  enormous  capacity 
for  reasoning,  communication,  creativity, 
empathy,  and  love  that  the  human  has.  No 
other  pursues  the  indiscriminate  destruction 
of  his  own  specie,  or  commits  conscious  and 
deliberate  suicide.  Only  when  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  opposing  facets  of  our  humaness 
and  understood  the  enormity  of  the  impli- 
cations of  this  duality  do  we  fully  recognize 
the  degree  to  which  It  Is  we  ourselves  who 
will  determine  the  quality  of  our  lives  no 
matter  the  state  of  the  World  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  There  is  abundant  record  that 
again  and  again  throughout  human  history 
individual  men  and  women  have  wrested  pur- 
pose, and  beauty,  and  meaning  out  of  human 
existence  during  tiurbulent  and  barbaric 
times.  You.  too,  have  that  capacity  and  that 
opportunity. 

The  purpose  of  education  Is  to  assist  us  in 
attaining  mastery  over  the  demonic  traits  of 
our  humaness,  and  in  developing  to  their 
highest  power  all  that  set  us  apart  from 
bestiality.  In  all  we  learn,  we  are  In  pursuit 
of  self-understanding — knowledge  of  our- 
selves, of  our  own  and  our  fellows"  identity, 
the  workings  of  our  minds,  and  feelings,  and 
physical  being.  Even  as  we  explore  the  laws 
that  govern  every  aspect  of  our  world  and 
our  universe  we  are  In  search  of  reassurance 
of  orientation  In  our  surroundings.  At  Sarah 
LAwrence  most  of  your  teachers  have  under- 
stood that  this  is  so.  They  have  tried  to  make 
explicit  the  connections  ber'vcen  theory  and 
reality.  Thev  have  attempted  to  have  with- 
drawn from  the  political  Into  the  academic. 
They  remark  that  their  younger  successors 
seem  rescued  or  apathetic,  that  they  con- 
form to  the  resurgent  conventions  of  school 
and  society  1ji  a  spirit  of  passivity  or  rynlcal 
gamesmanship.  Many  outside  observers  have 
commented  that  a  brooding  pessimism  hangs 
like  a  pall  over  the  most  gifted  and  sensitive 
young  pe-jple.  As  you  graduate  today  many 
of  you  are  asking  silently,  or  have  discussed 
with  one  another  behind  closed  doors  through 
long  nights.  Just  what  gor>d  education  is  If  it 
can  not  resfjlve  the  agonizing  dilemmas  of 
contemporary  society  gone  out  of  control. 

Four  thou.iand  years  ago  In  2000  B.C.  an 
Egyptian  chronicle  wrote  these  lines.  "No  one 


ploughs  the  land  any  longer.  People  keep 
saying.  'We  never  know  what  will  happen 
from  one  day  to  the  next'  .  .  .  Filth  Is  every- 
where .  .  .  The  country  Is  spinning  madly 
round  and  round  like  a  potters'  wheel  .  .  . 
No  one  ever  laughs  any  more  ...  No  public 
office  is  really  open  as  it  should  be.  and  the 
masses  mill  like  terrified  sheep  without  a 
shepherd." 

Five  hundred  years  ago  the  poet  Eustache 
Deschamps  asked,  "Why  are  the  tunes  so 
overcast  that  men  do  not  know  one  another 
at  all,  and  Governments  quite  clearly  change 
from  bad  to  worse?  The  bygone  days  were 
more  worthwhUe.  Now  what  holds  sway?  Only 
deep  gloom  and  boredom.  Justice  and  law  are 
nowhere  to  be  found.  I  no  longer  know  where 
I  belong." 

These  dark  passages  out  of  man's  past  re- 
mhid  us  what  we  so  often  forget — that  learn- 
ing has  never  been  able  to  change  show  the 
connections  that  exist  between  what  you  are 
learnmg  and  the  you  who  Is  learning.  Your 
education  began  long  before  you  arrived  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College.  It  wUl  continue — at 
times  formally,  at  times  Informally — so  long 
as  you  are  truly  alive.  We  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  when  you  look  back  upon  these 
four  years  you  will  find  you  were  strength- 
ened in  the  certainty  of  yotir  worth,  and  en- 
couraged to  accept  the  responsibility  of  all 
who  are  so  richly  endowed,  namely,  to  bring 
mind  and  heart  together  In  your  personal 
relationships  and  the  service  you  render 
through  community  and  profession.  We  can 
promise  you  that  though  we  are  nomads,  we 
are  not  alone  In  the  accidental  horrors  and 
possibilities  of  this  historic  moment.  We  may 
feel  beleaguered  and  alienated  as  we  encoun- 
ter greed,  cruelty.  Jealously,  hypocrisy,  fear 
and  prejudice  in  our  fellows.  Yet  there  will 
always  be  the  recurrent  miracle  of  encoun- 
tering their  opposltes — compassion,  gen- 
erosity, truth,  courage,  and  wisdom.  These 
will  not  enable  you  to  become  comfortable 
with  the  swift-footed  pace  of  change  nor 
with  the  uncertainty,  ambiguity  and  con- 
tradiction that  are  Inherent  In  the  human 
condition.  But  you  can  become  strong  by 
learnhig  to  be  yourself — by  daring  to  love, 
to  suffer,  and  to  work  for  the  realization  of 
the  highest  the  human  race  Is  capable  of  at- 
taining, wherever  you  are.  with  whatever 
gifts  you  find  vou  can  develop  and  put  Into 
the  service  of  others. 

The   world  wUl  not  become  perfected  by 
your  efforts,  but  you  will  have  had  the  rarest 
and  most  unlikely  experience  this  universe  Is 
believed  to  contain — a  truly  human  life. 
Live  well— and  godspeed. 


LABOR  STRIKES  FARAH  IN  EL 
PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  to 
every  woman  working  in  America,  the 
fruits  of  labor  are  guaranteed  under  a 
system  of  law  which  fulfills,  sustains,  and 
gives  dignity  to  our  Nation's  constitu- 
tional imperative:  "All  men  are  created 
equal." 

The  rights  to  air  grievances  and  bar- 
gain collectively  have  become  as  basic  to 
our  20th  century  standard  of  economic 
justice  as  our  Nation's  producti\1ty  is  to 
our  unparalleled  standard  of  living. 

Employer  and  worker  alike,  not  with- 
out pain  and  even  begrudging  sacrifice, 
have  come  to  embrace  a  system  of  law 
which  guarantees  good  faith  and  which 
gives  dignity  to  the  aspirations  of  both. 

The  wise  and  judicious  application  of 
progre.ssive  labor  law  in  this  century  has 
afforded  the  American  worker  and  his 
employer  a  mutual  respect  unequaled  in 
industrial  history.  An  honest  day's  work 
for  an  honest  day's  pay  is  a  reality  be- 


cause thoughtful  men  opened  avenues  of 
exchange  through  law. 

It  is  deeply  troubling,  therefore,  to  un- 
cover the  small  pockets  of  injustice  which 
do  exist,  to  find  that  good  law  is  calously 
violated  in  small  comers  of  our  country, 
to  see  that  economic  exploitation  is  a 
living  experience  for  one  of  our  Nation's 
people,  to  whom  the  fruits  of  labor  are 
bitter  at  best,  if  extended  at  sOl. 

In  another  age,  illegal  union  busting 
by  wealthy  industrial  employers  was  a 
cruelly  expedient  and  commonplace  cor- 
ollary to  the  American  worker's  struggle 
to  sectire  better  working  conditions  for 
himself,  a  better  home  for  his  family,  a 
better  future  for  his  children. 

The  subtle  and  calculated  deployment 
of  selective  layoffs,  withholding  of  wages, 
restrictions  on  outside  activities,  Intimi- 
dating interrogations,  and  threats,  as  a 
pattern  of  discriminatory  practices 
against  dissatisfied  and  disaffected  work- 
ers, are  well  documented  in  the  accounts 
of  the  early  trade  union  movement.  So, 
too.  locked  factory  exits,  the  use  of  vi- 
cious dogs  and  mass  employee  arrests 
are,  for  most  workers,  a  closed  and  all 
but  forgotten  chapter  in  American  his- 
tory. 

But  for  3,000  Mexican-American  work- 
ers employed  by  the  Parah  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  in  west  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
19th  century  union  busting  tactics  have 
become  almost  a  daily  reality. 

The  Parah  Co.  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
larger  producers  of  men's  pants,  and  op- 
erates nine  plants  in  El  Paso,  San  An- 
tonio, and  Victoria.  Tex.;  Las  Cruces  and 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  The  company  has 
thrived  in  areas  where  jobs  are  scsurce, 
where  unemployment  is  so  acute  that  a 
man  will  take  anything  he  can  get.  Its 
plants  are  known  for  their  high  barri- 
caded walls  and  barbed  wire. 

In  August  of  1969,  a  shipping  depart- 
ment employee  at  one  of  the  four  El  Paso 
plants  was  summarily  discharged  from 
his  job  for  the  simple  act  of  meeting  with 
a  representative  of  the  Amalgaunated 
Clothing  Workers  Joint  Board,  and  seek- 
ing the  union  s  assistance  in  organizing 
the  plant.  Although  a  court  review  rein- 
stated this  man  to  his  job.  the  event 
touched  off  a  sequence  of  activity  which 
remains  imresolved  after  3  long  years.  In 
the  fall  of  1969,  Parah  instituted  and 
enforced  stiff  rules  prohibiting  the  dis- 
tribution of  literature  and  employee  so- 
licitation as  part  of  a  campaign  to  avoid 
unionization  at  all  cost. 

When  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  in  October  of  1970,  upheld  a  peti- 
tion to  hold  elections  on  the  question  of 
forming  a  union  unit  among  cutting  room 
employees  at  one  plant,  the  company  at- 
tempted to  stymie  the  election  process 
by  a  series  of  maneuvers,  including  the 
publication  of  unreadable  elicibility  lists 
and  attempted  participation  in  the  vot- 
ing process  by  ineligible  employees,  meth- 
ods which  can  be  described  only  as  an 
effort  to  rig  the  vote. 

Despite  this,  the  workers  voted  in  favor 
of  unionization,  and  the  cutting  room  at 
the  Gateway  plant  has  been  certified. 
Parsh  has  filed  more  than  100  challenges 
to  the  certification. 

The  company  continued  its  campaign 
to  ferret  out  union   sentiment  in  the 
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Gateway  plant  during  1970  by  the  con- 
sistent discharge  of  those  workers  sus- 
pected of  union  activity,  by  maintaining 
an  open  watch  on  employee  activities,  by 
enforcing  both  discriminatory  work  prac- 
tices and  nonsolicitation  rules.  The  com- 
pany sharply  cracked  down  on  nonwork- 
related  conversations  between  employees, 
and  even  color  coded  identification  tags 
to  prohibit  interdepartmental  solicita- 
tion Many  of  these  practices,  including 
the  firing  of  20  employees  in  1970,  are  in 
direct  violation  of  Pederal  labor  law. 

on  May  9  of  this  year,  employees  Ini- 
tiated a  walkout  at  the  two  San  Antonio 
plants  and  at  four  Parah  facilities  in  El 
Paso,  in  response  to  the  discriminate 
firing  of  workers  for  their  participation 
in  a  union  organizing  committee.  The 
consistent  intransigence  of  the  Parah 
management  in  refusing  to  allow  em- 
ployees to  air  grievances  gave  few  re- 
courses to  workers,  and  a  totally  peace- 
ful and  orderly  picketing  demonstration 
was  organized. 

As  a  result,  600  strikers  were  arrested 
en  masse  for  alleged  violations  of  Texas 
picketing  laws.  Some  workers  were  awak- 
ened from  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  taken  to  jail  for  the  act  of  exercis- 
ing their  constitutional  rights  of  pub- 
licly airing  their  dissatisfaction  with 
social  injustice. 

The  bail  bonds  for  the  600  men  totals 
$240,000,  or  $400  apiece,  although  the 
usual  bond  is  $25  for  such  an  alleged  mis- 
demeanor. Unmuzzled  police  dogs  "pro- 
tected" the  Parah  gates  while  still  and 
moving  pictures  were  taken  "f  all  striking 
employees  for  later  use  in  court. 

The  company  has  since  employed  its 
tactics  of  withholding  paychecks  to 
strikers,  and  has  even  ordered  the  phys- 
ical blocking  of  plant  exits  at  times,  in 
order  to  prohibit  sympathetic  workers 
from  joining  picket  lines. 

Judicial  remedies  through  local  ave- 
nues of  justice  have  been  all  but  ex- 
hausted. The  El  Paso  Justice  of  the  Peace 
who  set  the  high  bond  for  the  strikers 
has  been  heard  to  say  that  "arrests  will 
continue  imtil  the  strike  is  broken."  Jus- 
tice through  the  local  courts  is  all  but 
impossible  given  the  Parah  company's 
position  of  prominence  in  El  Paso  city 
affairs. 

Mr,  President,  strike  busting,  Parah 
styie,  was  outlawed  in  this  country  dec- 
ades ago,  yet  it  thrives  in  a  corner  of  the 
Southwest  in  America,  1972.  The  right  of 
workers  to  form  a  union  for  their  own 
betterment  is  safeguarded  in  law,  to  pre- 
vent closed  economic  communities  and 
poUtical  monopolies  from  breeding  eco- 
nomic exploitation  and  social  injustice. 
The  small  pockets  of  lr.justice  fester 
as  sores  on  a  national  model  which  has 
consistently  proven  its  worth  in  securing 
a  better  way  of  life  for  all  workers,  and 
a  stable  economy  for  all  America. 

Chicano  people  are  becoming  acutely 
aware  that  they  must  bear  twice  the 
burden,  pay  twice  the  price,  and  suffer 
twice  as  much  to  gain  the  protections  of 
law  which  America  guarantees  to  all.  If 
we  permit  a  comparative  handful  of 
American  citizens  to  be  so  easily 
thwarted  in  their  struggle  against  cor- 
porate injustice  in  securing  their  human 
and  legal  rights,  then  the  claims  of  all 


workers  under  the  law  are  weakened, 
and  the  letter  and  spirit  of  aU  our  pro- 
gressive labor  legislation  remains  unful- 
filled. 

If  those  in  management  in  this  case 
feel  that  their  side  has  been  distorted, 
I  shall  not  close  my  ears.  Management  is 
entitled  to  be  heard  in  the  open  forums 
of  discussion.  Above  all,  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  bring  about  human 
equity  and  justice  to  this  situation  which 
blemishes  our  economic  landscape. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  a  Nation  and 
as  individuals  in  a  society  to  sissure  for 
our  fellow  man  the  equal  opportimity 
that  gives  meaning  to  oui  Federal  Con- 
stitution. To  sit  idly  by  is  to  maintain 
this  injustice,  and  to  assist  our  people 
in  need  is  to  give  voice  to  our  aspirations 
as  a  free  Nation. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1972  BY  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
conceiTied  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  implementing  the  education 
amendments  of  1972.  We  have  quite  often 
had  problems  with  the  Department's 
tendency  to  rewrite  the  law — frequently 
to  the  point  that  we  do  not  recognize  it. 
However,  the  siutation  on  the  present  law 
is  more  extreme  than  has  ever,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  the  case. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  an  example  of  their  blatant 
disregard  for  the  plain  language  of  the 
law  as  well  as  the  unequivocal  intent  of 
Congress. 

One  of  the  major  imderlying  purposes 
of  the  recently  enacted  higher  education 
portion  of  the  education  amendments  of 
1972  was  to  make  student  assistance 
available  to  students  from  middle  and 
upper  middle  income  families.  While  this 
purpose  is  reflected  in  many  portions  of 
the  bill,  it  is  especially  evident  in  the 
amendments  to  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
was  established  in  1965.  Put  simply :  It  is 
a  Pederal  program  carried  out  in  part- 
nership with  the  lending  institutions  of 
our  Nation  under  which  a  student  ob- 
tains a  loan  to  finance  his  education. 
That  loan — subsidized  in  certain  cases — 
is  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, thus  making  it  an  attractive 
loan  for  the  banks,  and  one  which  is 
easily  obtainable  by  the  student,  whether 
he  has  a  banking  history  or  not.  Inter- 
est to  the  student  is  7  percent;  however, 
under  previous  law,  where  students  are 
from  families  with  adjusted  family  in- 
comes of  less  than  $15,000.  3  percent  of 
the  interest  is  subsidized  while  the  stu- 
dent is  in  school.  There  was  a  limit  of 
$1,500  per  year  per  student. 

The  conference,  attempting  to  make 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
available  to  more  middle-income  people, 
changed  this  figure  from  a  yearly  limit  of 
$1,500  to  $2,500.  More  important,  the 
limitation  on  the  adjusted  family  income 
levels  to  which  the  interest  subsidy  was 
to  be  maae  available  was  deleted  in  the 
House  bill,  so  that  students  from  families 


earning  more  than  $15,000  could  receive 
interest  subsidies. 

It  is  the  interpretation  of  this  latter 
change,  from  prior  law,  which  is  causing 
a  serious  problem.  The  Senate  version  of 
S.  659  contained  no  change  from  prior 
law,  while  the  House  version  contained 
an  amendment  removing  the  $15,000 
ceiling  on  eligibility  for  interest  sub- 
sidies and,  at  the  same  time,  imposing 
a  "needs  *est"  on  all  student  borrowers. 
The  Senate  conferees  favored  removing 
the  $15,000  ceiling  but  opposed  the  in- 
clusion of  the  "needs  test"  on  all  bor- 
rowers. The  conferees  compromised  by 
removing  the  $15,000  ceiling  and  includ- 
ing a  "needs  test"  for  eligibility,  but  only 
for  students  from  families  with  anriual 
adjusted  incomes  in  excess  of  $15,000. 

Recent  interim  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  represent  a  misreading  of 
the  intent  of  Congress,  and.  if  allowed 
to  continue,  vnll  bring  to  an  end  the 
guartmteed  student  loan  program.  The 
first  regulation  involved  would  make  a 
"needs  test"  necessary  for  any  guaran- 
teed loan,  no  matter  what  the  income 
level  of  the  student  or  his  family.  There- 
fore, a  student  who  comes  from  a  $10,000 
family,  and  who  automatically  received 
interest  subsidy  last  year,  is  considered 
no  longer  eligible  unless  he  proves  his 
need  for  a  loan  to  the  student  loan  officer 
and  ultimately,  the  lender. 

The  institution  of  a  "needs  test"  for 
those  from  families  under  $15,000  was 
not  the  intent  nor  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. When  one  considers  that  we 
wished  to  broaden  the  program  and 
make  it  available  to  more  families,  it 
should  be  clear  that  interpreting  the  leg- 
islation in  a  maimer  which  restricts 
availability  of  loans  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  Intent.  It  is  our  view  that  there  is 
a  presumption  of  need  for  families  with 
incomes  of  $15,000  or  less,  as  there  was 
before  the  legislation  was  enacted,  and 
that  the  need  factor  is  only  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  with  families  of  $15.- 
000  or  more  income.  Therefore,  an  HEW 
regulation  requiring  a  needs  finding  for 
all  loans  is  clearly  a  contravention  of 
law. 

The  other  regulation  which  is  contrary 
to  both  the  intent  and  letter  of  the  law 
is  that  which  states  that  the  bank  can 
only  loan  as  much  as  the  student  finan- 
cial aid  officer  recommends.  This  is  found 
nowhere  in  the  statute,  and  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  we  indeed  used  the  word 
"recommend."  A  recommendation  is  just 
that — it  carries  no  force  and  effect — and 
the  lenders  may.  according  to  their  own 
Judgment,  loan  more  than  the  student 
financial  aid  officer  recommends. 

Tliese  two  regulations  which  are  ju5t 
now  being  broadcast  throughout  the 
countrj-  are  definitely  limiting  partici- 
pation in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  instead  of  broadening  that  pro- 
gram. 

On  Friday.  I  communicated  my  con- 
cern about  HEWs  interpretation  of  the 
limitation,  along  with  Representatives 
Bradcmas  and  Perkins  and  Senators 
Randolph  and  Williams.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
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■was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoNcurss  OF  THB  Unttbd  States,  House 
OP  Repbesentatives,  Commtttke  oi» 
Bducation  akd  Labob 

Washington.  DC,  July  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Office  of  Edu- 
cation.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Commissioner    Marlanb:     We    are 
writing   to  you   with  respect  to  an  Interim 
regulation  affecting  the  interest  subsidy  pro- 
visions   of    the    Guaranteed    Student    Loan 
Program,  which  was  filed  last  week  and  pub- 
lished  In   the   Federal  Register  of  July    18. 
1972. 

Having  compared  the  regulation  to  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  statute,  we  must 
teU  you  that  In  our  view  the  regulation  serl- 
otisly  mUconstruea  the  law,  and.  If  left  un- 
changed. wlU  effect  a  substantial  change  In 
Federal  student  aid  policy  that  we  as  Mem- 
ber* of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  did  not 
Intend. 

The  regulation  In  question  purports  to  give 
effect  to  Section  132C  (a)  of  the  recently 
approved  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
and  states  in  part: 

"(b)  In  connection  with  a  loan  Issued  after 
June  30,  1972,  In  order  for  a  student  to  be 
•Uglble  for  payment  on  his  behalf  by  the 
Commissioner  of  a  portion  of  the  interest 
on  such  loan  .  .  .  the  eligible  Institution  at 
which  the  student  has  been  accepted  for  en- 
rollment or  which  he  Is  attending  .  .  .  must, 
prior  to  the  making  of  such  loan,  (1)  de- 
termine, pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)  of  this 
section .  the  loan  amount  needed  by  the  stu- 
dent, if  any.  and  (2)  recommend  that  the 
lender  make  a  loan  in  the  amount  so  de- 
termined. 

In  our  view  this  reg\ilatlon  would  not  be 
objectionable  if  it  governed  only  the 
eligibility  to  receive  interest  benefits  of  stu- 
dents whose  adjusted  family  incomes  exceed 
#15.000.  since  In  essence  It  merely  restates 
the  three  elements  of  subparagraph  IX  of 
Section  42«(a»<l)(C»  of  the  statute,  as 
amended.  These  elements  are:  (1)  that  the 
Institution  has  determined  the  student  Is  in 
need  of  a  loan;  (2)  that  the  institution  tias 
determined  the  amount  of  the  loan  of  which 
the  student  Is  In  need;  and  (3 1  that  the  In- 
stitution has  recommended  to  the  lender 
that  it  make  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  such 
need. 

The  comparable  statutory  provision  run- 
ning to  students  whose  adjusted  famUy  In- 
comes does  not  exceed  «15.000.  however,  con- 
Ulns  only  two  of  these  three  elements,  omit- 
ting the  requirement  that  the  Institution  has 
determined  the  student  Is  In  reed  of  a  loan. 
This  omission  was  Intended  by  the  Con- 
ferees to  have  meaning.  Our  Intent  was  to 
create  a  presumption  of  need  in  favor  of  stu- 
denu  whose  adjusted  famUy  Incomes  does 
not  exceed  •15,000.  and  not  to  change  exist- 
ing law  In  thU  respect. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  that  ac- 
companied the  legislative  provisions  of  the 
Conference  Report  supports  this  conclusion: 
"The  conference  substitute  contains  fea- 
tures drawn  from  both  the  Senate  and  House 
amendments.  Under  It  a  student  would  be 
eligible  for  an  Interest  subsidy  If  his  ad- 
Justed  family  Income  Is  less  than  $15,000.  The 
students  school  wlU  furnish  the  leader  with 
a  statement  concerning  Its  determination  of 
the  amount  of  the  student's  need  lor  the  loan 
and  a  recommendation  as  to  amount  of  the 
subsidized  loan.  In  the  case  of  students  whose 
adjusted  family  Income  Is  over  •15.000.  the 
school  may  determine  that  he  is  In  need  of  a 
loan  to  attend  the  Institution.  If  It  so  deter- 
mUiCs.  It  shall  provide  the  lender  with  a 
statement  evidencing  the  school's  determina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  his  need  and  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidized loan. 


You  will  note  that  the  statement  of  man- 
agers describes  lu  absolute  terms  the  eligibil- 
ity to  receive  interest  benefits  of  students 
with  adjusted  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$15,000.  Further,  the  statement  of  managers 
clearly  indicates  that  the  only  Issue  to  be 
addressed  by  the  educational  Institution  un- 
der such  circumstances  Is  the  am^mnt  at  the 
student's  need,  and  the  amount  of  the  loan 
it  will  recommend. 

Thus,  on  the  strength  of  the  language  of 
the  statute,  as  well  as  the  statement  of  man- 
agers that  accompanied  it,  we  feel  that  the 
only  reasonable  construction  of  the  recently 
enacted  amendments  is  one  which  recognizes 
a  clear  distinction  between  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements applicable  to  a  student  with  an 
adjusted  family  Income  of  less  than  $15,000, 
and  those  applicable  to  a  student  with  an 
adjusted  famUy  Income  in  excess  of  $15,000. 
Indeed,  unless  Section  132C  when  read  In  Its 
entirety  Is  construed  as  having  this  mean- 
ing, our  action  In  writing  two  separate  eligl- 
bUlty  provisions  could  at  best  be  regarded  as 
a  frivolous  exercise.  It  was  not. 

You  will  appreciate  that  the  above  anal- 
ysis has  more  than  academic  Interest,  since 
it  bears  directly  on  a  question  to  be  addressed 
m  subsequent  regulations.  I.e.  the  basis  on 
which  the  payment  of  Interest  benefits  may 
be  made  on  loans  in  excess  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  educational  institution. 

The  regulation  here  addressed  implies — 
and  the  form  (OE  1260)  Intended  to  imple- 
ment it  flatly  states— that  "if  the  educa- 
tional institution  makes  no  recommendation 
for  a  loan  ....  the  loan  Is  not  eligible  for 
the  Federal  interest  benefits." 

Again,  in  our  view  such  a  restilt  would  not 
be  objectionable  if  it  applied  only  to  the 
eligibility  to  receive  Interest  benefiu  of  stu- 
dents whose  adjusted  famUy  Income  ex- 
ceeds $15,000.  for  there  an  Institutional  de- 
termination of  need  Is  a  prerequisite  to  any 
further  consideration  of  a  student's  applica- 
tion. 

When  applied  to  students  whose  adjusted 
family  Income  Is  less  than  $15,000,  how- 
ever, such  a  rule  would  have  the  effect  of 
allowing  the  educational  Institution  to  over- 
come the  statutory  presumption  of  need  on 
the  part  of  such  students,  thus  exercising  a 
power  Congress  did  not  grant,  and  working 
a  substantial  change  in  previously  existing 
law. 

This  result  was  not  our  Intent.  We  in- 
tended to  leave  existing  law  substantlaUy 
unchanged  with  respect  to  studenu  with 
adjusted  famUy  incomes  of  less  than  $15.- 
000,  adding  only  the  requirement  that  the 
educational  institution  have  some  Input  Into 
the  Judgment  reached  by  the  lender  before 
the  loan  is  made.  This  Input  was  not  In- 
tended to  be  conclusive,  and  students  with 
adjusted  family  Incomes  of  above  and  below 
$15,000.  respectively,  were  not  Intended  to 
have  to  proceed  on  the  same  footing. 

It  follows  from  this  conclusion  that  if 
the  Office  of  Education  is  to  administer  the 
loan  subsidy  program  in  the  manner  In- 
tended by  Congress,  substantial  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  regulation  promul- 
gated last  week.  Such  changes  should  re- 
flect the  Intent  of  Congress  that  students 
with  adjusted  family  Incomes  of  lesi  then 
$15,000,  and  students  with  adjusted  family 
Incomes  in  exces.s  of  $15,000,  not  be  treated 
the  .same,  and  th.it  the  former  he  accorded 
a  presumption  of  need,  as  was  the  case  un- 
der previous  law. 

It  is  our  understanding  that,  pursuant  to 
Section  139  of  the  recently  enacted  Educa- 
tion Amendments,  the  Office  of  EducaUon 
will  submit  proposed  permanent  regulations, 
guidelines,  and  application  forms  Issued  In 
corinectlon  wUh  the  sub.sldlzed  loan  program 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  such 
regulations,  guidelines,  and  application  forms 


taking  effect.  We  trust  that  copies  of  the 
relevant  documents  will  be  transmitted  as 
soon  as  poKlble  since  the  Immediate  plans 
of  millions  of  college  students,  and  thousands 
of  colleges,  universities  and  lending  institu- 
tions, are  dependent  upon  the  matter  being 
resolved  without  delay. 

In  the  meantime  we  hope  the  Information 
contained  in  this  letter  will  be  useful  to  you 
in  revising  the  regulation  Issued  last  week. 
We  appreciate  that  the  Office  of  Education 
has  had  to  move  with  considerable  speed  In 
Implementing  the  changes  made  by  Congress 
in  the  subsidized  loan  program  but  know  you 
will  agree  that  this  and  aU  programs  created 
by  statute  must  be  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intent  of  Congress,  without 
exception. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation  and  Labor. 

John  Brademas, 
Member,  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion  and  Labor. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
Claiborne  Pell. 
Chairman,    Senate    Subcommittee   on 
Education. 

Jenndics  Randolph 
Ranking     Majority     Member,    Senate 
Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PAY- 
MENT OP  FUNDS  TO  THE  IOWA 
INDIAN  TRIBE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  7, 
1965,  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
made  an  award  to  the  Iowa  Indian  Tribe 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  the  Iowa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  The  award  was  made 
as  payment  for  certain  land  which  was 
excluded  from  the  Iowa  reservation  es- 
tablished in  southeast  Nebraska  and 
northeast  Kansas  by  an  1854  treaty  and 
as  additional  payment  for  other  land  sold 
under  the  same  treaty. 

Funds  to  pay  this  award  were  appro- 
priated by  Congress  on  March  21,  1972, 
and  the  tribes  have  since  agreed  on  the 
division  of  tlie  funds.  I,  therefore.  Intro- 
duce legislation  to  authorize  payment  of 
the  appropriated  siun  to  the  Iowa  tribes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unreasonable  that 
a  just  claim  arising  from  a  formal  U£. 
treaty  adopted  neai'ly  123  years  ago 
should  still  remain  unsatisfied.  It  would 
be  even  more  mxjust  for  the  Senate  to 
delay  any  longer  the  satisfaction  of  this 
claim.  Tlie  Claims  Commission  has 
awarded  the  claim.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated the  money,  a  tribal  agreement  on 
distribution  of  the  funds  has  been 
reached,  and  Congress  must  now  pass  the 
authorizing  legislation  to  enable  settle- 
ment of  this  claim.  I.  therefore,  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  act  promptly  in 
their  consideration  of  this  bill,  and  bring 
about  prompt  payment  of  tliis  120-year- 
old  obligation. 

The  Iowa  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  of 
Kan.sas  and  Nebraska  have  a  member- 
ship of  approximately  1.740  individual^ 
The  Iowa  Reservation  of  the  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  Tribe  is  located  in  Brown 
County,  Kans.,  and  in  Richardson 
County,  Nebr.  It  covers  approximately 
1,378  acres,  most  of  which  is  farmland. 
Approximately  83  percent  of  the  land  is 
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used  by  Indians  and  the  remainder  by 
non-Indians  under  lease  arrangements. 

The  tribe  is  governed  by  a  general 
council  composed  of  all  enrolled  mem- 
bers of  legal  age,  and  by  an  executive 
committee  which  has  broad  delegated 
powers  for  carrying  on  tlie  dailj'  business 
of  the  tribe. 

The  primary  functions  of  the  trioai 
government  are  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  preparation  of  claims,  prosecution 
and  distribution  of  claims,  preparation 
of  membership  rolls,  and  supervision  of 
the  tribal  lands. 

The  tribal  government  has  proposed 
distribution  of  the  judgment  now  In 
question  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  cur- 
rently enrolled  members,  in  accordance 
with  the  tribal  constitution.  They  have 
voted  to  hold  payments  distributed  to 
minors  in  trust  for  them,  and  are  in  the 
process  of  establishing  a  trust  fund  in 
a  local  bank  for  this  purpose.  Once  com- 
pleted, the  trust  proposal  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  final  approval.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  tribe  and  per- 
mit retention  of  the  trust  funds  in  the 
local  Indian  commimity. 

There  is  no  controversy  surroimding 
this  award.  The  Claims  Commission  has 
adjudged  it,  the  Iowa  tribal  government 
has  agreed  on  the  distribution  scheme. 
and  Congress  has  appropriated  $633,- 
193.77  to  satisfy  claim  docket  No.  135.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  authorization  bill 
can  be  acted  upon  promptly  so  that  this 
obligation  owed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  may  finally 
be  met.        

PAUL-HENRI  SPAAK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  heard  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Paul-Hemi  Spaak.  the  Bel- 
gian statesman  and  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
chitects of  European  unity  and  the  At- 
lantic partnership.  Mr.  Spaak  earned  the 
title  of  Mr.  Europe  for  his  efforts  to 
preserve  Western  solidarity  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  critical  years  after  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  Spaak's  vision  of  a  free,  united 
Euns)e  never  faltered  and  his  leader- 
ship, skill  and  determination  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  free  societies 
of  Europe  gave  heart  and  hope  to  liis 
people  and  colleagues. 

There  is  hardly  an  international  or- 
ganization in  Europe  tliat  does  not  owe 
in  part  its  bhth  and  healthy  existence 
to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Mr.  Spaak.  He 
was  president  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  president  of  the 
Council  of  Europe,  and  signatory  to  the 
Treaties  of  Rome  which  created  the 
European  Economic  Community.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  creators  of 
NATO  and  Its  secretary  general  from 
1957-61.  He  helped  write  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  served  as  tlie 
fiist  president  of  the  UJ4.  General  As- 
sembly in  1946. 

Remarkably  Mr.  Spaak  also  found 
time  to  serve  three  times  as  Belgium's 
Premier,  and  six  times  as  its  foreign 
minister  in  addition  to  numerous  otlier 
cabinet  and  government  posts. 

Mr.  President,  the  Western  World  truly 


owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Paul- 
Henri  Spaak.  His  vision  of  a  peaceful  and 
just  world  was  based  on  a  concept  of  a 
unified  Europe  and  partinership  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  At- 
lantic partnership  on  which  so  much  of 
our  own  foreign  policy  is  based  would 
have  been  impossible  without  him. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARINa 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
long-time  advocate  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  at  long 
last  there  is  some  hope  for  passage  of 
this  critical  reform  this  year.  The  many 
communications  I  have  received  from 
officials  throughout  my  own  State  of 
Maryland  attest  to  the  urgency  of  the 
need  for  the  fiscal  relief  provided  in  the 
State  and  Locai  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972.  I  recently  spoke  to  this  point  in 
a  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance during  its  hearings  on  S.  3651.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Sewatok  Charles  McC.  Ma- 

THIAS,  Jr.,  StTBMITTED  TO  THE  SENATE  FI- 
NANCE Committee.  Jclt  37,  1872 
Mr  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  to  your  Commit- 
tee mv  enthusiastic  support  for  S.  3651,  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee's  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee,  I  am  all  too 
familiar  with  the  fiscal  plight  of  our  State 
and  local  governments  and  with  the  various 
proposals  for  easing  it.  Moreover.  I  recently 
held  hearings  In  my  own  State  of  Maryland 
to  study  alternatives  to  the  Inadequate  prop- 
erty tax  system  upon  which  our  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  forced  to  lean.  I  am 
convinced  that  revenue  sharing  Is  essential. 
not  only  to  the  survival  of  the  federal  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it.  but  to  the  solution  of  our 
most  urgent  public  problems. 

Marvland  wUl  receive  $117.6  million  this 
year  if  8.  3651  ta  enacted,  bringing  relief  to 
property  owners  who  have  watched  their 
taxes  soar  as  local  governments  strive  to  pay 
for  schools,  police,  flre  protection,  water  and 
sewer  lines  and  other  public  services.  The 
$19.4  million  available  to  Baltimore  this  year 
under  revenue  sharing  is  essential  to  bring- 
ing new  life  to  the  urban  center  of  Maryland. 
How  essential  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
realized  that  the  current  Baltimore  City 
budget  anticipates  these  funds  and  will  be 
In  default  if  they  are  not  provided.  A  real 
urban  crisis  would  follow  the  defeat  of  this 

bin. 

I  wovild  like  to  address  myself  to  one  of 
the  objections  most  often  raised  against  rev- 
enue sharing — the  charge  that  it  woidd 
divorce  the  authority  to  tax  from  the  au- 
thority to  spend  and  thus  destroy  one  of  our 
most  basic  built-in  controls  over  irrespon- 
sible spending.  There  is,  it  is  argued,  no 
more  effective  check  upon  such  spending 
than  the  requirement  that  the  responsibUlty 
for  raising  and  for  spending  money  should 
rest  tipon  the  same  governmental  shoulders. 
To  permit  a  government  to  enjoy  the  power 
of  spending  money  without  having  first  to 
endure  the  pain  of  raUtng  It  Is.  we  are  told. 
to  undermine  the  principle  of  public  account- 
ability. 

On  the  face  of  It.  Kir.  Chairman,  this  argu- 
ment would  seem  to  have  a  good  deal  of  force. 
But  It  almply  does  not  stand  up  under  close 
and  careful  analysis. 

To  begin  with,  revenue  sharing  is  not  the 
novel  notion — the  alien  and  untried  Idea — 


that  some  would  have  us  think  It  is.  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  phrase,  revenue  sharing 
has  been  with  us  since  the  early  decades  of 
the  Republic.  It  has.  more  recently,  become 
not  only  a  fact  of  federal  life,  but  an  Increas- 
ingly Important  feature  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem. We  have  developed  what  Daniel  Elazar 
has  called  a  "cooperative  system."  In  which 
"the  federal  government,  the  states,  aud  the 
localities  share  the  burden  for  the  great  do- 
mestic profTams  by  making  the  larger  gov- 
ernments primarUy  responsible  for  raising 
the  revenues,  and  the  smaller  ones  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  the  programs." 
As  we  aU  know,  state  and  local  officials  have, 
for  decades  now,  administered  biUlons  of 
dollars  of  federal  assistance.  But  what  Is  far 
more  significant,  and  what  we  rarely  seem  to 
recognize.  Is  the  fact  that  for  years  every 
state  in  the  nation  tiaa  been  sharing  large 
portions  of  its  revenues  with  local  units  of 
government.  In  fiscal  1969,  the  states  dis- 
bursed almost  $25  billion  to  their  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  development  of  these  state  revenue 
sharing  practices  has  not  been  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  accident  or  convenience,  but  of  de- 
liberate design.  We  have  relied  beavUy,  un- 
der our  federal  system,  upon  those  govern- 
ments and  agencies  closest  to  the  people — 
upon  local  governments  and  agencies — for 
the  actual  provision  of  many  of  our  pubUc 
services.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  relied 
Just  as  heavily  upon  the  Federal  and  state 
treasuries  for  much  of  the  funding  of  these 
services.  And  we  have  done  so  for  some  very 
sound  reasons. 

It  Is,  to  begin  with,  impossible  to  devise  a 
set  of  geographic  boundiules  that  would 
divide  the  country  into  governmental  units 
capable  of  raising  precisely  the  amount  of 
revenue  each  unit  would  need.  Some  of  our 
areas  are  wealthy,  others  poor;  some  are 
rural,  others  urban;  some  are  industrial, 
others  residential;  and  so  on.  Tet  none  of 
these  areas  is  self-contained.  Over  their 
boundaries,  countless  times  daUy.  mUllons 
upon  mlUlons  of  people  are  passing — making 
demands  upon  one  Jurisdiction  while  paying 
taxes  In  another. 

The  only  way  to  make  government  respon- 
sive and  effective  under  these  conditions  is 
to  work  out  a  system  of  intergovernmental 
transfers  to  help  Insure  the  provision  of  at 
least  the  essential  services  In  every  Jurisdic- 
tion. Without  some  such  system,  many  units 
of  goveriunent  would  inevitably  elect  to 
block  the  immigration  of  people  or  busi- 
nesses or  activities  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  might  add  to  Its  financial  burden. 
In  varjlng  degrees  this  has.  in  fact,  already 
happened — most  notably  In  the  resistance  of 
some  suburbs  to  the  construction  of  low  and 
moderate  income  housing.  It  is  to  counter 
this  tendency  that  we  have  developed  a 
rather  complex  set  of  both  federal-state  and 
state-local  transfers. 

Recently,  the  federal-state  system  of  trans- 
fers— the  federal  grant  in  aid  system — has 
come  In  for  a  good  deal  of  .ittentlon.  But  we 
have  In  the  process  almost  entirely  ignored 
the  fact  that,  for  many  years,  the  states  have 
had  highly  advanced  systems  of  grants.  In- 
deed, state  grante  account  for  over  30  per 
cent  of  local  governmental  expenditures  and 
for  about  a  third  of  state  budgets.  Many  of 
these  grants  are  for  speciflc  purposes,  but 
many  others  are  not.  State  grants.  In  other 
words,  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  possibili- 
ties—from  grants  that  are  completely  untied, 
to  others  which  allow  a  great  deal  of  latitude, 
to  stUl  others  that  leave  state-local  officials 
with  virtually  no  discretion. 

Take,  for  exsmpie,  my  own  State  of  Mary- 
land. We  have  h.id  school  equalisation  pr;uits 
for  many  ycnrs.  These  are  transfers  from  the 
State  to  local  governments  which  fpend 
money  they  do  not  raise  in  taxes.  Ever>- 
school  boanl  In  my  State  spends  money  It  is 
not  responsible  for  raising.  Finally,  the  coun- 
ty 'piggj-b.ick"  income  taxes  are  a  form  of 
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revenue  sharing,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the 
minimum  25  per  cent  which  the  State  re- 
quires of  all  counties. 

The  same  situation  holds  true  in  a  variety 
of  ways  throughout  the  country.  A  niunber  of 
states  have  Independently  enacted  "per  capita 
grants"  to  their  local  governmentB,  which 
are  similar  In  every  respect  to  the  revenue 
sharing  grants  proposed  In  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  today.  Back  in  1949,  New  York  State 
replaced  most  of  its  shared  taxes  (personal 
and  corporate  income,  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  utility  taxes)  with  per  capita  aid  to  lo- 
calities. Many  other  states  use  shared  taxes 
in  one  form  or  another;  and  still  others  pro- 
vide support  In  the  form  of  property  tax 
relief. 

The  enactment  of  a  new  revenue  sharing 
plan  in  New  York  stands  out  as  the  most 
dramatic  state  aid  development  of  1970.  The 
New  York  plan  will  distribute  21  per  cent  of 
the  State  personal  Income  tax  to  counties 
and  municipalities.  As  a  result,  New  York's 
per  capita  aid  will  triple  from  the  present 
(200  million  to  $600  mUUon. 

At  the  federal-state  level,  some  degree  of 
federal  sharing  of  revenue  with  the  states  has 
occurred  In  every  period  since  the  beginning 
years  of  the  nation.  Before  the  depression 
years  of  the  1930's,  most  such  distribution  of 
funds  was  of  a  temporary  or  short-term 
nature — with  a  few  notable  exceptions  such 
aa  the  land  grant  colleges,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  the  federal  aid  highway  system.  In 
1790,  at  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  Fed- 
eral government  assumed  some  $18.3  million 
worth  of  Revolutionary  War  debts  Incurred 
by  the  states.  During  the  closing  years  of  the 
second  Jackson  Administration  federal  reve- 
nues exceeded  both  the  national  debt  and  the 
level  of  current  expenditures.  The  Federal 
government  decided.  In  1836,  to  distribute 
more  than  $28  million  of  Its  surplus  funds  to 
the  states  In  proportion  to  their  electoral 
votes. 

Today,  In  addition  to  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  federal  categorical  or  restricted  as- 
sistance which  each  year  pour  out  of  the  fed- 
eral treasury  and  Into  the  hands  of  state 
and  local  officials,  the  Federal  government 
directly  shares  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments a  portion  of  the  revenues  it  derives 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  from  grazing 
leases  and  permits,  and  from  the  use  of  na- 
tional grasslands. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  state  and  local 
officials  are  already  very  much  Involved  In 
•pending  funds  which  they  themselves  have 
had  no  hand  in  raising — and  they  have  been 
doing  so  for  many,  many  years. 

There  Is,  however,  one  glaring  gap  be- 
tween the  Federal-state  and  the  state-local 
transfer  systems:  states  do  make  general 
purpose  grants  to  localities,  while  the  Fed- 
eral government  currently  makes  no  such 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments.  That 
gap  should,  in  my  Judgment,  be  closed  by 
a  carefully  constructed  program  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing. 

The*  major  reason  for  revenue  sharing, 
which  I  shall  not  expand  upon  here,  is  to 
help  reduce  the  enormous  disparities  that 
have  developed  in  the  revenue  raising  abili- 
ties of  our  state  and  local  governments — 
disparities  that  we  car.uot  diminish  thr.ugh 
the  conditional  grant  system.  Next  to  the 
•welling  growth  in  Federal  revenues — a  nine- 
ty-fold increase  in  36  years — state  and  local 
revenues  seem  almost  at  a  standstill,  their 
growth  stifled  by  their  dependence  upon 
regressive  and  exce.isive  property  and  sales 
taxes.  As  John  Kennrth  Oalbraith  once 
said:  "The  great  economic  anachronism  of 
our  time  Is  that  economic  growth  gives  the 
federal  government  the  revenues  while,  along 
with  population  Increase,  it  gives  the  states 
and  especially  the  cities  the  problems." 

A  federal  revenue  sharing  program  to 
overcome  that  flscal  imbalance  would,  I 
am  convinced,  strengthen  rather  than  sub- 
vert political  accountability  at  all  Icvel.s  of 
government — Federal,    state    and    local. 


If  divorcing  the  authorities  to  tax  and 
to  spend  were  as  dire  a  deed  as  some  sug- 
gest, then  we  would  have  been  done  for 
long  ago — for,  as  I've  stressed,  we  have 
had  such  a  divorce.  In  some  form  or  other, 
from  the  start. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  the  current  system  of 
categorical  aid  is  in  any  respect  more 
"accountable"  than  a  system  of  general  rev- 
enue sharing.  As  President  Nixon  noted  In 
his  Revenue  Sharing  Message  to  Congress, 
the  "crucial  operating  decisions  are  often 
made  by  anonymous  bureaucrats  who  are 
directly  accountable  neither  to  elected  of- 
ficials, nor  to  the  public  at  large."  Indeed, 
even  many  of  the  elected  officials  who  con- 
trol federal  spending  have  only  a  limited 
degree  of  public  accountability.  In  its  sheer 
size  und  complexity,  with  its  500  different 
spigots,  the  current  multl-bilUon  dollar 
categorical  aid  system  defies  both  Presi- 
dential and  Congressional  oversight.  Under 
this  Fystem,  authority  rests  in  the  hidden 
hands  of  thousands  of  program  administra- 
tors who  run  the  system  by  spawning  a 
vast  Jungle  of  regulation  that  serves  as  an 
almost  Impenetrable  obstacle  to  efficient  state 
and  local  use  of  Federal  aid  dollars. 

Presidential  and  Congressional  control  over 
this  sprawling  system  hEis  steadily  slipped 
away.  Increasingly,  the  Congress  has  relied 
on  trust  funds,  long  term  contract  author- 
izations, and  debt  service  grants  to  help  fi- 
nance highways,  airports,  mass  transit  fa- 
culties, college  housing,  and  public  hous- 
ing units.  The  great  gap  between  Federal  aid 
promises  (program  authorizations)  and 
funding  performance  (annual  appropria- 
tions) has  been  one  of  the  strongest  factors 
behind  the  demand  that  Congress  make  the 
fxinding  of  these  and  other  capital  facility 
programs  far  more  certain.  We  have  paid  an 
extremely  high  price  for  that  certainty — 
as  the  President  and  the  Congressional  ap- 
propriations committees  have  been  stripped 
of  much  of  their  annual  budgetary  control 
over  these  categorlal  aid  prog^rams. 

In  a  real  sense,  then,  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  President  nor  the  Federal  bureau- 
crats down  the  line  are  capable  of  being 
really  accountable  or  responsive  to  the  mass 
of  citizens  who  are  affected  by  their  actions. 
As  President  Nixon  put  it  in  his  Message, 
"accountability  really  depends,  in  the  end, 
on  accessibility — on  how  easily  a  given  of- 
ficial can  be  held  responsible  for  his  spend- 
ing decisions."  The  crucial  question  is  thus 
not  where  the  money  comes  from,  but 
whether  the  official  who  spends  it  can  be 
made  to  answer  to  those  who  are  affected 
by  the  choices  he  makes.  To  echo  the  Presi- 
dent: Can  the  people  jet  their  views  through 
to  him?  Is  the  prospect  of  their  future  sup- 
port a  significant  incentive  for  him?  Can 
they  remove  him  from  office  if  they  are  un- 
happy with  his  performance?  These  ques- 
tions, quite  clearly,  are  far  more  likely  to 
receive  an  affirmative  answer  in  a  smaller 
jurisdiction  than  in  a  larger  one. 

Under  revenue  sharing,  therefore,  the  po- 
litical accountability  of  state  and  local  of- 
ficials to  their  electorate  would  stand  as  a 
powerful  and  natural  defense  against  waste- 
ful flscal  practices.  Local  policymake-s  will 
fully  realize  that.  If  they  fritter  away  rev- 
enue sharing  funds,  they  will  be  forced  to 
ask  their  constituents  to  pay  yet  higher 
taxes. 

As  an  argument  against  revenue  sharing, 
therefore,  the  issue  of  divorced  taxing  and 
spending  and  of  diminished  accountability 
simply  does  not  stand  up.  It  is  a  false  Is- 
sue that  simply  diverts  our  attention  from 
the  real  one — the  urgent  and  overriding  need 
to  relieve  the  fiscal  plight  of  our  states  and 
localities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  no  longer  Ignore 
the  fiscal  crl.sis  threatening  our  states  and 
localities — we  can  no  longer  delay  action  on 
revenue  sharing.  I  strongly  urge  prompt 
adoption  of  a.  3651. 


THE  193D  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  birthday  of  a  man  well  re- 
membered not  only  in  the  history  of 
my  own  State  of  Mai-yland,  but  also  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  Francis 
Scott  Key,  the  lawyer  turned  poet,  who 
wrote  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  was 
bom  in  Frederick,  Md.,  193  years  ago 
today. 

In  1814  Key  traveled  to  Fort  McHenry 
to  obtain  the  release  of  a  friend,  and  wit- 
nessed from  an  anchored  ship  the  Battle 
of  Baltimore  during  the  War  of  1812,  A 
gigantic  42-foot  by  30-foot  flag  flying 
through  the  night  over  the  embattled 
fort,  had  been  made  by  Baltimore  citi- 
zens to  express  their  outrage  and  de- 
fiance of  the  British.  For  Francis  Scott 
Key,  the  banner  symbolized  a  profound 
patriotism  to  which  he  responded  with 
the  words  all  America  new  sings. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  mark 
the  birthday  of  this  famous  Marylander. 
It  is  an  occasion  to  stop  and  remember 
the  patriotism  upon  which  this  great  Na- 
tion was  built,  a  deep  love  of  country 
which  I  hope  we  may  never  lose. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 
SENATOR  CHILES  ON  FRIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Friday 
of  this  week,  after  the  two  leaders  have 
been  recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     RECOGNITION     OP 
SENATOR  BOGGS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  imder  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BocGS)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MANSFIELD  AND  SENATOR 
BOGGS  TOMORROW,  AND  FOR 
THE  SENATE  THEN  TO  PROCEED 
TO  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders  under 
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the  standing  order  on  tomonow,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes; 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
marks by  Mr.  BoGGS. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 

S  945,  THE  NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

BILL,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row upon  the  final  passage  of  the  mili- 
tary'procurement  biU,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  945,  the  na- 
tional no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance 
bill,  and  that  that  bill  be  made  the  so- 
called  second -track  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows:  ,  „  „ 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:45  ajn. 
The  distingiUshed  majority  leader  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the   unfinished   business. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  military  procurement  bill.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  on  that  bill  and  on 
amendments  thereto. 

When  the  unfinished  business  is  laid 
before  the  Senate  on  tomorrow,  the  time 
agreement  runs  as  follows:  There  wiU  be 
4  hours  of  debate  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr.  Cranston,  followed  by  2  hours  of  de- 
bate on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
followed  by  the  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  an 
amendment  on  wliich  there  is  a  1-hour 
limitation.  There  will  be  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Aiken, 
and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  yea-and- 
nay  votes  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Brooke  and  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Cranston,  as  amended,  if  amended;  and 
other  amendments  may  then  be  offered. 
As  I  recaU,  following  the  disposition  of 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomia  (Mr.  Tunney)  may  be  recognized, 
if  he  elects  to  do  so.  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  an  amendment,  with  a  time 
liniitation  thereon  of  1  hour. 

A  final  rollcall  vote  on  passage  of  the 
military  procurement  bill  will  occur  to- 
morrow at  no  later  than  6  p.m..  follow- 
ing which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  second- tiack  item,  which  wUl 
remain  on  the  second  track  dally  until 
disposed  of,  that  being  S.  945,  a  bill  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  by  requiring 
certain  insurance. 

In  conformity  with  the  decision  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  on  Thurs- 
day morning  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration,  in  executive  session, 
of  the  SALT  treaty.  That  treaty  will  re- 
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main  the  main  track  item,  or  the  un- 
finished business,  daily,  until  it  is  dis- 
posed of ;  and  at  some  time  during  each 
afternoon— this  will  be  discussed  later 
and  ordered  later— the  Senate  wUl  re- 
turn to  legislative  session,  in  which  the 
second-track  item,  no-fault  insurance, 
will  be  considered  until  it  is  disposed  of. 
After  the  SALT  treaty  has  been  dis- 
posed of  as  the  main  track  item,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  interim  agreement,  and  it  will 
remain  the  main  track  item  daily  until 
disposed  of.  Following  its  disposition, 
hopefully,  tlie  revenue-sharing  bill  will 
become  the  main  track  item  daily. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:45  AJJ. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  9:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:57 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  untU  tomor- 
row, Wednesday.  August  2,  1972,  at  9:45 
a.m.  

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  1.  1972: 

In  the  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Damon  W.  Cooper.  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  tlU«  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  6231.  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  PRAISED 
BY  COLLEAGUES  AND  THE  PRESS 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  fully  aware  of  the 
skill  and  diligence  with  which  the  able 
assistant  majority  leader  carries  out  his 
duties. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd's  talents  have 
long  been  recognized  by  the  voters  of 
West  Virginia,  who  have  placed  their 
trust  in  him,  and  they  are  recognized  by 
the  Senators  with  whom  he  is  associated 
daily.  Recently,  two  of  his  colleagues,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  ,  gave  public  testimony  to  their 
respect  for  the  assistant  majority  leader. 

Their  comments  were  incorporated  in 
an  editorial  pubhshed  on  July  28,  1972. 
in  the  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  Inter-Mountain. 
Mr.  President,  this  editorial  reflects  the 
feelings  for  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  that 
are  held  both  by  his  colleagues  and  by  the 
citizens  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Praise  roa  Byrd 

West  Virginia  gets  kicked  around  fre- 
quently by  outside  critics  so  we  are  pleased 
when  the  opportunity  presents  Itself  to  pass 
along  favorable  comment  made  about  one  of 
the  states  distinguished  citizens  and  public 
servants. 

United  States  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  lias  risen  to  the  high  position 
of  Majority  Whip  In  the  Senate  and  his  dill- 
gent  work  there  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
those  who  serve  with  him. 

RecenUy,  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia offered  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  our 
Senator  Byrd  as  acting  majority  leader  over 
the  past  busy  weeks  when  long  hours  and 
controversial  legislation  olten  resulted  In 
tempers  becoming  frayed. 

But  as  Senator  Byrd  of  Vlrgiiiia  said.  ".  .  . 
one  member  of  the  Senate  has  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  .seeing  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded in  "an  orderly  and  appropriate  w  ay. 
Throughout  the  year,  and  especially  during 
the  past  three  weeks,  he  has  been  the  first 
Sen,. tor  to  arrive  In  the  Senate  each  morn- 
ing, and  he  has  been  the  last  to  leave  each 
night." 

Sen.  Byrd  of  Virginia  was  referring  to 
Son.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  "a  man  whose 
tact  and  patieace  and  gf>od  will  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  wofkings  of  the  Senate 
during  the  pust  few  hectic  weeks." 

"I  wish."  he  said,  "that  every  one  of  the 
1,700.000  West  Virginians  could  come  to  the 
Capitol  and  alt  In  the  gallery  and  watch 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  i\s  he  undortakes  the 


responsibihtiea  and  duties  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  of  this  great  body.  I  am  sure 
that  every  one  of  those  1,700,000  of  his  feUow 
citizens  would  be  as  proud  of  him  as  we  in 
the  Senate  are  proud  of  him." 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah  Joined  In 
the  tribute  to  Sen.  Byrd  8a\-lng.  "He  has 
maintained  his  rapport  with  the  Senate.  He 
has  gone  out  of  hla  way  to  accommodate  and 
work  with  every  Senator.  No  Senator  has 
been  denied  any  of  his  rights.  They  have  been 
protected  Jealously.  Yet,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  moved  the  work  along  in 
a  very  difficult  time." 

Sen.  Moss  continued.  The  Senate  U  now 
so  burdened  with  legislative  work  that  with- 
out that  kind  of  attention  and  effort  and 
diplomacy,  we  could  have  been  so  tangled  up 
that  we  would  not  have  adjourned  for  the 
conventions,  much  less  get  through  any  time 
this  vear.  I  am  hopeful  new.  because  of  the 
great"  work  done  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  tli;U  we  can  complete  our  legislative 
task  this  year  in  time  for  Senators  and  oth- 
ers to  go  home  and  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion process  this  fall,  with  enoiigh  time  lo 
really  be  effective. ' 

Hopefullv  some  of  the  n.'.tioual  publica- 
tions that  arc  quick  to  criticize  Sen.  Byrd 
at,  times  for  hi.s  coumgeous  and  outspoken 
views  on  issvies  and  others  who  seem  to  de- 
light in  dovnipradlng  West  Virginia  will  not 
hesitate  now  to  recognize  the  important  job 
the  Senator  is  doing  ior  his  country.  All  West 
Virginians  have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the 
tribute  offered  Sen.  Byrd  for  It  Is  the  people 
of  this  State  that  have  had  the  wisdom  to 
elect  and  re-elect  thU  outstanding  ciiueu 
to  the  office  oi'  the  United  S;..ics  .Scn.ite. 
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"AMBASSADORS  OP  SONG"  REACH 
FINANCIAL  GOALS,  SET  FOR 
EUROPEAN  TRIP 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Prankford 
High  School  A  Cappella  Choir,  the 
Ambassadors  of  Song,  will  start  its  fifth 
goodwill  people-to-people  tour  on  August 
7.  Prankford  High  School  is  located  In 
my  northeast  Philadelphia  congressional 
district. 

Those  who  have  heard  the  Ambassa- 
dors' repertoire  agree  that  no  organiza- 
tion better  represents  this  Nation's 
eCforts  toward  international  harmony. 
On  this  22-day  tour,  the  choir  will  per- 
form in  Italy,  Australia,  and  Yugoslavia 
under  the  inspirational  direction  of  Mr. 
David  J.  M.  King.  Moreover,  the  Am- 
bassadors have  been  granted  preliminary 
permission  to  perform  before  Pope  Paul 
VI  during  their  stay  in  Italy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  young 
men  and  women  have  worked  diligently 
for  this  opportimity.  Of  the  S44,000 
needed  for  the  trip,  $41,000  was  raised 
through  car  washes,  stamp  drives,  cake 
sales  and  a  fair.  The  remaining  S3,000 
was  privately  donated  and  no  public 
funds  of  any  kind  are  being  used. 

In  1964,  the  Ambassadors  of  Song,  a 
title  bestowed  upon  the  choir  by  the  State 
Department,  toured  Scandinavia  and 
performed  before  the  Swedish  Royal 
Family.  In  1966,  the  Ambassadors 
traveled  27,000  miles  through  the  South 
American  continent  jperforming  in  the 
capitals  of  Peru,  Chile,  Argentina,  and 
Brazil,  as  well  as  in  the  great  Opera 
House  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  before  an 
audience  of  4.000  persons.  In  1967,  the 
choir  toured  the  Montreal  Expo  and  sang 
at  the  Canadian  Folk  Festival.  Two  years 
later,  there  was  a  journey  to  Japan.  The 
most  exciting  performance  of  this  tour 
was  a  concert  for  the  wounded  American 
servicemen  at  a  military  hospital.  Dur- 
ing the  singing  of  the  choir's  theme, 
"Medley  America,"  both  those  in  the 
audience  and  members  of  the  choir  were 
moved  to  tears  by  the  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  their  music,  the 
Ambassadors  of  Song  have  achieved  tliat 
for  which  men  through  the  centuries 
have  strived — the  commimication  of  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  enthiLsiasm  for 
their  fellowmen.  In  its  travels  around  the 
globe,  the  Prankford  A.  Cappella  Choir 
has  truly  proven  music  to  be  our  inter- 
national language. 

I  Insert  into  tlie  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  May  fair-North- 
east News  on  Thursday.  July  27,  1972.  I 
wish    these    talented   young   men    and 
women   good  music  and  Godspeed  on 
their  tour. 
The  article  follows: 
"Ambassaoobs  or  Song"  Reach  Financiai. 
Goals,  Set  ro>  EoEOPEAif  T'mp 
Choir  has  preltmln&ry  approval  to  sing  for 
Pope  Paul  VI. 

Prankford  High  School's  A  Cappella  Choir, 
called  "The  Ambassadors  of  Song"  by  the 
United  SUtes  State  Department,  will  depart 
on  August  7  for  a  22 -day  concert  tour  of  Italy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Austria  and  Yugoslavia  It  was  announced  to- 
day by  Principal  James  A.  Klllough  and 
Choirmaster  David  J.  M.  King. 

The  choir  has  been  granted  preliminary 
permission  to  sing  for  Pope  Paul  VI  at  Cas- 
te! Gandolpho.  Final  arrangements  will  be 
made  when  the  choir  arrives  in  Italy. 

Other  Important  concerts  will  be  given 
at  the  Official  Church  Music  Festival  in  Ven- 
ice, the  Church  of  Santa  Suzauna  (the  Amer- 
ican Roman  Catholic  Church)  In  Rome,  the 
Basilica  of  St.  Francis  of  Asslsi  in  Bologna, 
Italy,  and  the  Tyrolean  Festival  at  Innes- 
bruck,  Austria.  Arrangements  for  appearances 
in  Yugoslavia  are  still  being  made.  Frank- 
ford's  ensemble  will  be  the  first  choir  from 
this  area  to  perform  In  Yugoslavia. 

Included  in  the  concerts  will  be  music  by 
Bach.  Brahms.  Nehlybel  and  Pergolesl  plus 
selected  spirituals,  folk  songs.  Gospel  songs, 
madrigals  and  motets. 

Funds  for  the  trip,  about  $44,000  to  cover 
expenses  for  63  singers  and  13  adults,  were 
raised  almost  entirely  by  choir  members 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ambassadors  of 
Song  Parents  A.ssociation.  Only  about  $3,000 
came  in  as  donations  while  the  rest  was 
earned  through  stamp  drives,  car  washes, 
cake  sales  and  a  fair  held  during  the  week 
of  July  3  at  Francis  Hopkinson  Elementary 
School.  "L"  and  Luzerne  sts..  Philadelphia. 
No  public  funds  of  any  kind  are  being  used. 
This  wlU  be  the  choir's  fifth  international 
tour  since  1964.  The  Scandinavian  countries 
were  visited  in  1964.  South  America  in  1966, 
Canada  for  Expo  '67  in  1967  and  Japan  In 
1969.  Future  plans,  according  to  Choirmas- 
ter King.  Include  a  proposed  trip  to  Israel 
in  1973  to  perform  during  that  country's 
25th  Anniversary. 

Sixty-three  singers  of  the  80  member  choir 
■will  be  able  to  take  the  trip,  including  stu- 
dent officers  Gary  Green,  President;  Scott 
Landis.  Vice  President;  Cindy  Ferguson.  Sec- 
retary and  Edna  St.  Sauveur.  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  Eight  parents  will  travel  as  chap- 
erons. In  addition  to  Choirmaster  King,  other 
adults  Include  Dr.  Michael  Glamo,  Assistant 
Director  of  Music  for  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Schools.  Mrs.  Glamo,  Mr.  Wesley  A.  Day, 
accompanist  and  the  past  dean  of  the  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Organists,  and  Sister  Mary 
Seraphim,  music  teacher  at  the  St.  Pius  X 
School  in  Broomall.  Pa. 

David  King,  who  holds  B.S.  and  MED.  de- 
grees in  music  from  West  Chester  State 
Teachers  College  and  has  done  graduate 
work  in  music  at  Temple  University,  has  been 
in  the  Philadelphia  School  System  11  years, 
the  past  two  at  Prankford.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Northeast  High  School  (now  Thomas  Edi- 
son). 

King,  leading  his  first  international  trip 
with  the  choir,  is  pleased  with  the  progress 
of  his  young  people.  He  says  that  during  the 
school  year,  and  this  summer  in  preparation 
for  the  trip,  the  teenagers  have  practiced 
about  three  hours  every  day  on  their  own 
time.  He  is  also  pleased  that  25  of  the  choir's 
27  black  members,  including  June  graduate 
and  Choir  President  Green,  are  making 
the  trip. 

The  choir  was  formed  in  1936  under  Miss 
Prances  Snyder.  Subsequent  directors  have 
been  Mr.  Forrest  Newmyer,  Mr.  Walter  La- 
mont.  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Jerome 
Wright.  Travel  arrangements  are  by  Meridian 
Travel  Gro\ip.  Wynnewood.  Pa. 
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PRESIDENTIAL   INAUGURATION   OF 
CHAPMAN  COLLEGE 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or    CALIrOBNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1972 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
Senators  would  be  Interested  In  the  keen 


insights  into  the  role  of  liberal  arts  col- 
leges in  our  Nation  today,  offered  by  Dr. 
W.  B.  Langsdorf  at  the  inauguration  of 
Dr.  Donald  Kleckner  as  president  of 
Chapman  College  this  past  April.  I  be- 
lieve they  will  find  these  remarks  to  be 
quite  thought  provoking. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Challenge  to  the  Libebal  Arts  College 
(By  Dr.  W.  B.  Langsdorf) 

The  genius  and  strength  of  American  high- 
er education  lies  in  Its  diversity,  in  the  great 
numtjer  and  many  types  of  institutions  which 
provide  It.  Public  colleges  and  public  and 
private  universities  profess  a  dedication  to 
liberal  education,  but  concentrate  a  major 
share  of  their  resources  and  energies  on  prep- 
aration for  entry  Into  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions. The  true  llt)eral  arts  college,  on  the 
other  hand,  concentrates  Us  attention  on  lib- 
eral education.  It  cannot  compete  efficiently 
in  professional  education  with  the  large  uni- 
versity, public  or  private.  If  it  abandons  lib- 
eral education  as  Its  chief  purpose,  it  loses 
its  reason  for  being. 

THE  education  OF  A  FREE  MAN 

It  is  not  my  intent  here  to  subject  you  to 
a  scholarly  discourse  on  lit>eral  arts.  I  think 
we  can  aU  agree  that  a  liberal  education  Is 
the  education  of  a  free  man.  Its  function  Is 
to  liberate  man  from  both  the  dogmatism 
of  accepted  fact  and  the  guUlblUty  to  which 
he  is  prey  because  of  the  ever  more  efficient 
arts  of  persuasion,  to  give  him  breadth  of 
understanding,  and  perspective,  a  sense  of 
values,  and  above  all,  a  commitment  to  the 
common  good. 

I  submit  that  none  of  these  are  essential 
objectives  of  professional  or  vocational  edu- 
cation, or,  to  use  the  present  national  admin- 
istration's term,  "career  education." 

Liberal  education  has  been  a  cornerstone  of 
democratic  institutions  in  this  nation  from 
Its  inception.  While  It  had  Its  European  ori- 
gins in  Renaissance  education  for  the  elite 
and  in  medieval  clerical  education,  it  has 
never  in  this  nation  properly  been  a  finishing 
school  for  the  few.  Quite  in  contrast,  liberal 
education  for  the  many  was  denounced  In 
England  In  1678  as  "diverting  those  whom 
Nature  or  Fortune  had  determin'd  to  the 
Plough,  the  Oar,  or  other  Handicrafts,  from 
their  proper  design,  to  the  study  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  even  of  Divinity  Itself." 

Llt>eral  education  has  always  faced  a  chal- 
lenge from  those  who  measure  the  value  of  an 
education  solely  in  terms  of  material  results, 
immediate  entry  Into  a  profession,  or  dollar 
value.  De  Tocquevllle,  in  his  perceptive 
Democracy  in  America  written  almost  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  ago.  said  that  In  this  age  "the 
American  mind  must  be  coerced  into  theo- 
retical studies — it  nms  of  its  own  accord  to 
practical  applications."  As  education  became 
the  chief  avenue  for  upward  mobility  of  mid- 
dle and  lower  social  and  economic  classes,  and 
the  road  to  recognition  for  the  sons  of  immi- 
grants, assurance  of  immediate  entry  Into  a 
profession  took  on  the  greatest  importance. 
Today  it  appears  that  the  great  majority  of 
middle  class  Americans,  and  now  also  those 
previously  disadvantaged,  want  a  college  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  not  because  it  will 
make  them  educated  men  and  women,  but 
because  they  believe  it  will  guarantee  to  their 
children  personal  economic  opportunity  and 
security,  and  the  status  of  a  profession  or 
white  collar  job. 

The  diversification  of  knowledge,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  specialized  jobs  requiring  a  col- 
lege  education,  and  the  proliferation  of 
courses  to  provide  preparation  for  them 
h&ve  eroded  the  core  of  liberal  education  to 
which  every  college  and  university  to  sup- 
posedly committed.  Some  professional  pro- 
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grams  and  institutions,  recognizing  the  dan- 
rer  have  sought  to  mandate  a  substantial 
amount  of  liberal  arts.  Some  national  pro- 
fessional organizations  recommend  that  pro- 
fessional courses  shall  comprise  not  more 
than  one  half  of  undergraduate  work.  Great 
science  and  engineering  tastitutions  like  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  require 
a  humanities  and  social  science  base.  Yet 
from  my  own  experience,  it  appears  that 
while  a  profession  of  an  institution  primari- 
ly preparing  for  the  professions  may  be  com- 
mitted to  liberal  education,  the  motivation 
of  their  students  often  seems  concerned 
solely  with  the  professional  training  aspects 
oi  the  coUegUte  education  provided  them. 

EDUCATION   FOX   LEADERSHIP 

Liberal  education  has  always  faced  chal- 
lenges; yet  it  has  continued,  chiefly  through 
liberal  arts  alleges  like  Chapman,  to  turn 
out  a  great  portion  of  the  leaders  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Now  it  faces  a  greater  challenge  than 
ever.  It  Is  being  questioned  at  many  levels 
oi  government  and  educational  leadership 
from  which  should  come  the  greatest  com- 
mitment to  human  values  as  opposed  to  the 
accelerating  momentum  of  a  production 
oriented  technology. 

Just  a  little  over  a  month  ago  Governor 
James  Rhodes  of  Ohio  was  instaUed  (in 
San  Diego)  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  CouncU  on  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation. Speaking  at  that  meeting.  Gover- 
nor Rhodes  said,  "Today  we're  teaching  a 
general  course  in  high  schools  and  colleges — 
and  that  means  we're  teaching  general  un- 
employment." 

The  California  Legislature  In  September 
1971,  apparently  out  of  concern  for  unem- 
ployment passed  Assembly  Concurrent  Res- 
olution No.  62,  which  reads  in  part: 

"Whereas  It  is  important  that  sound  plan- 
ning for  educational  output  be  a  continuing 
part  of  educational  administration  to  In- 
sure that  the  skUls  taught  are  truly  useful 
and  Diarketable — 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  governing  boards 
of  (public)  higher  education  report  to  the 
1972  session  on  their  efforts  to  develop  and 
maintain  academic  programs  that  are  rele- 
vant to  the  manpower  needs  of  society."  To 
cite  this  resolution  here  is  not  to  deny  the 
necessity  for  appropriate  occupations  prep- 
aration, but  to  note  the  apparent  absence 
of  legislative  concern  for  anything  but  career 
education. 

In  March,  1971,  Chief  Justice  Burger  de- 
livered the  Supreme  Court  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Willie  Griggs  vs.  the  Duke  Power 
Company.  The  judgment  held  that  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  an  employer  may 
not  require  a  high  school  education  or  pass- 
ing of  a  general  intelligence  test  as  a  con- 
dition of  employment  in,  or  transfer  to.  jobs 
where  (a)  neither  standard  is  shown  to  be 
significantly  related  to  successful  job  per- 
formance;  (b)  both  requirements  operate  to 
disqualify  Negroes  at  a  substantially  higher 
rate  than  white  applicants;  and  (c)  the  jobs 
in  question  formerly  had  been  filled  only  by 
white  employees  as  part  of  a  long-standing 
practice  of  giving  preference  to  whites.  Now, 
surely,  none  of  us  would  defend  race  discrim- 
ination in  employment.  However,  the  lower 
Federal  Court  had  held,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  agreed,  though  reversing  the  Circuit 
Court,  that  the  Duke  Power  Company  had 
clearly   not   been   motivated   by   reasons   of 
racial  discrimination.  WhUe  the  decision  ap- 
pears to  relate  chiefly  to  civil  rights.  I  believe 
a  careful  reading  of  the  opinion  can  only 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  future,  un- 
less  an   employer  can   demonstrate   that   a 
diploma — high  school  or  college — Is  clear  evi- 
dence of  vocational  or  professional  prepara- 
tion for  a  specific  job.  it  cannot  be  a  pre- 
requisite for  employment.  The  implications 
are  ominous  for  liberal  education,  and  for 
those    employers    who    in    the    future    seek 
broadly    educated    and    adaptable    persons 
rather  than  those  with  narrow  occupational 
training. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Sidney  Marland,  has  only  recently 
announced  the  slogan,  "career  education." 
as  the  theme  for  all  students  from  first  grade 
through  coUege.  He  has  designated  "career 
education"  as  the  "major  objective  of  the 
VS.  Office  of  Education  at  this  moment  and 
for  the  foreseeable  future."  We  can  readUy 
guess  what  direction  federal  funding  and 
support  will  take. 

Nearer  at  hand,  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Schools  have  announced  a  plan  which,  by 
1973,  will  sharply  curtail  academic  subjects 
and  assure  each  and  every  student  a  mar- 
ketable job  skUl  on  high  school  graduation. 

Last  month,  Clark  Kerr,  In  connection 
with  testimony  before  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Master  Plan,  is  reported  to  have  pre- 
dicted disastrous  consequences  if  more  stu- 
dents receive  college  degrees  than  required 
by  the  job  market — on  the  assumption  that, 
as  in  pre-Hltler  Germany,  mass  discontent 
would  result.  One  could  respond  that  many 
woman  college  graduates  never  enter  the  job 
market,  that  earlier  predictions  of  oversup- 
ply  have  all  proven  wrong,  and  that  many 
college  graduates  may  well  be  satisfied  with 
a  job  which  does  not  require  a  college  de- 
gree, particularly  when  It  may  pay  more,  and 
provide  more  leisure  than  many  a  profes- 
sional position.  Once,  over  a  campfire,  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  one  of  the  better-edu- 
cated men  I  have  known.  He  was  a  college 
graduate,  but  a  cross-country  truck  driver 
by  occupation  and  by  choice.  He  said  his  job 
gave  him  a  feeling  of  freedom,  the  opportu- 
nity to  exchange  ideas  with  a  wide  cross  sec- 
tion of  people,  time  to  think,  and  far  more 
leisure  and  pay  than  most  professions  he 
might  have  followed.  He  did  not  feel  his  col- 
lege education  was  wasted. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  add  that 
some  of  even  the  strongest  advocates  of  ca- 
reer education  at  times  qualify  their  insist- 
ence that  it  be  the  sole  objective  of  higher 
education.  For  example.  WlUard  Wertz.  after 
alleging  that  liberal  arts  education  is  a  mis- 
taken ideal  since,  according  to  him.  only  a 
few  will  ever  be  able  to  use  It.  adds  that  it 
would  be  equally  a  mistake  to  concentrate 
education  "too  much  now  on  a  single  set  of 
factors — Job  opportunities — in  what  is  a  rap- 
Idly  changing  concept  of  what  people  want 
their  lives  to  be — and  what  those  lives  are 
probably  going  to  be." 

Perhaps  he  intended  by  his  qualification  to 
make  allowances  for  the  rapidity  of  change 
which  Alvln  Toffler  so  well  describes  in  Fu- 
ture Shock.  What  could  be  more  frustrating 
to  a  college  graduate,  upon  first  entering  the 
job  market — or  for  that  matter  even  later — 
than  to  find  hU  specialized  skUl  no  longer 
needed,  the  job  for  which  he  prepared  obso- 
lete or  better  bandied  by  a  machine,  and  to 
realize  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  adapt  to 
diflerent  needs.  Concentration  solely  on  nar- 
row career  education  may  bring  far  more 
hazards  and  pitfalls  than  have  yet  been 
officially  recognized. 

While  I  hope  and  believe  that  public  high- 
er education  and  the  private  university  will 
be  able  to  resist  the  mounting  pressures  to 
emphasize  professional  and  occupational 
training  to  the  exclusion  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  leader- 
ship In  the  defense  of  liberal  studies  must 
come  from  the  private  liberal  arts  college. 
This  can  come  both  by  its  support  of  liberal 
education  generally,  through  a  common  front 
with  academic  leaders  of  public  education  in 
the  accreditation  process,  and  by  serving  as 
a  model  of  excellence  and  living  proof, 
through  its  students  and  graduates,  of  the 
value  and  significance  of  a  liberal  education. 
If  the  liberal  arts  college  is  to  serve  this 
function,  it  cannot  be  content  with  much  of 
the  so-called  liberal  education  of  the  past. 
Liberal  education  cannot  be  education  purely 
leisure,  or  for  the  dilettante,  education  for 
"gentle  folk."  the  flnlsliing  school  for  the  so- 
called  "ijeautiful  people,"  the  idle  rich  who 
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live   lives   of   sated   boredom,   ever   seeking 
thrills  In  new  pleasure  spas. 

It  cannot  rely  on  the  traditional  academic 
c\»rriculum  which  at  Its  inception  had  mean- 
ing and  relevance  long  since  lost.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  only  thing  harder  to  move 
than  a  cemetery  is  a  college  curriculum,  and 
now  even  cemeteries  dip  their  fiags  to  free- 
ways. Much  of  the  frozen  curriculum  has 
been  called  liberal  arts.  It  took  a  student  up- 
rising at  Harvard  in  1823  to  bring  change 
there.  Only  after  one  third  of  the  students, 
including  the  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
had  been  expelled  without  hope  of  reprieve 
did  the  faculty  conclude  something  must 
be  amiss.  One  result  of  their  soul  searching 
was  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system, 
which  at  least  gave  the  student  opportunity 
to  escape  from  some  of  the  crystallized 
courses.  Some  years  ago.  a  survey  of  Harvard 
graduates  twenty-five  years  after  commence- 
ment seemed  to  indicate  change  was  again 
due.  One-third  of  the  respondents  said  no 
course  taken  at  Harvard  was  of  any  value 
later.  In  answer  to  the  question  "Which  pro- 
fessor infiuenced  you  most?  ".  the  answer  of 
41 'c  appeared  to  be  "not  a  doggone  one  " 
Fortunately  and  wisely.  In  the  Intervening 
years.  Harvard  had  made  dramatic  changes 
in  its  general  studies. 

In  the  past  few  years,  students  in  many 
colleges  and  universities,  often  because  of 
Infiexlble  and  unimaginative  curriculum  and 
faculty,  have  demanded  relevancy.  On  occa- 
sion, determination  of  courses  and  course 
content  has  been  abdicated  to  them.  As  one 
might  expect,  this  has  eventually  proved  un- 
productive. Even  the  most  highly  motivated 
exchange  of  Ignorance  eventually  becomes 
boring,  as  the  students  of  at  least  one  Cali- 
fornia liberal  arts  college  have  discovered 
for  themselves. 

needed:    REDEDICATION  to  basic  COMMITMENTS 

If  liberal  education  Is  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge it  faces,  it  must  clean  Its  own  house, 
rethink  Its  basic  purposes  and  then  con- 
sciously plan  each  course  and  program  to 
achieve  these  objectives. 

I  believe  If  we  are  to  achieve  success  in 
defending  liberal  education  and  the  liberal 
arts  college,  there  must  be  a  massive  rededi- 
catlon  to  certain  basic  commitments. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  commitment  to  the 
perfectibUity  or  at  least  ImprovabUlty  of 
man.  This  is  a  fundamental  tenent  of  our 
nation's  heritage,  taken  by  our  founding 
fathers  from  Condorcet's  thesis  of  human 
progrc-is  through  man's  own  efforts.  It  is 
basic  to  a  republic,  and  to  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  sets  them  apart  from  those 
of  other  ideologies.  There  is  no  liberal  edu- 
cation behind  the  hron  or  bamboo  curtains. 
The  liberal  arts  college  must  be  committed  to 
the  value  and  inherent  goodness  and  Im- 
provabilitv  of  every  human  l>eing.  No  one 
who  lacks"  this  faith  belongs  on  the  facul-y. 

2.  The  second  is  commitment  to  make  all 
learning  exciting.  I  wonder  what  we  do  to 
children  that  changes  the  eager  enthusiasm 
of  the  first  grader  into  the  bored  indifference 
of  the  high  school  senior.  Effective  liberal 
education  always  seems  fresh  and  new.  Al- 
fred North  Whitehead  In  an  address  in  1927 
said,  to  have  impact,  education  must  be 
•either  new  In  Itself  or  Invested  with  some 
novelty  of  application  to  the  new  world  or 
new  times.''  He  went  on  to  say.  "Knowledge 
does  not  keep  any  better  than  ftsli  "  At  an- 
other point,  he  emphasized  the  miportance 
of  Imagination.  "Imagination  is  a  contagious 
disease.  It  cannot  be  measured  by  the  year 
or  weighed  by  the  pound.  It  can  only  be  com- 
municated by  a  faculty  whose  members 
themselves  wear  their  learlning  with  imagi- 
nation." 

Because  liberal  education  must  be  exciting 
and  challenging,  the  student  himself  is  often 
the  best  judge  of  faculty  effectiveness.  I  was 
aware  several  years  ago  that  Chapman  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  instituting  studt-nt 
evuluation  of  all  faculty. 
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3.  A  third  commitment  Is  to  develop  self- 
motivated  and  Gelf-dl£clpllned  students. 

One  or  our  leading  educational  philoso- 
phers ouce  said  that  a  teacher  hasn't  taught 
if  the  students  haven't  learned.  A  major 
function  of  the  teacher  Is  to  provide  motiva- 
tion. When  students  fall,  more  often  than 
not  the  fallui-e  is  not  theirs,  but  that  of  the 
teacher. 

Effective  liberal  edvication  provides  the 
student  with  a  multitude  of  learning  re- 
sources and  encourages  him  to  vise  them  on 
his  own  time  and  at  his  own  pace.  The  lec- 
ture, except  for  occasional  challenge  or  syn- 
thesis, or  for  dramatic  excitement  of  which 
not  many  faculty  are  capable,  became  obso- 
lete as  an  efficient  leso-ulng  tool  with  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  The  faculty  In  liberal 
arts  should  be  constantly  seeking  new  and 
dlSerent  learning  resources  and  methods  of 
education.  Chapman's  World  Campus  Aaoat 
is  one  most  imaginative  answer. 

Self-motivated  learning,  and  familiarity 
with  a  wide  variety  of  learning  tools  and 
resources  are  of  special  significance  to  lib- 
eral education.  If  its  goals  are  fully  realized, 
the  most  important  aspect  of  a  college  edu- 
cation will  be  Us  Introduction  of  the  stu- 
dent to  a  lifetime  of  learning.  The  college 
decree  should  be  In  fact  as  well  as  In  name 
just  the  commencement. 

4.  The  fourth  commitment  Is  to  u  design 
of  education  as  preparation  for  the  future. 

Too  often  liberal  arts  have  been  thought 
of  only  In  terms  of  understanding  our  past 
heritage.  If  this  is  ail  they  meau.  then  they 
are  sterile.  Knowledge  of  the  past  should  be 
useful  for  understanding  the  present  and 
preparin;;  for  the  future,  and  this  should  be 
a  clear  purpose  of  every  course.  Jeflerson. 
Franklin,  Madison  and  the  others  who  laid 
the  ba.sls  for  our  nation  were  profound  stu- 
dents of  the  pa-st.  They  u.sed  that  knowledge 
to  build  this  nation  and  plan  for  Its  future. 
How  great  Is  our  need  now  for  men  and 
women  with  similar  understanding  and  fore- 
sight. When  one  reads  Alvln  Toffler's  Future 
Shock  one  can  only  wonder  whether  man- 
kind has  created  a  Frankenstein  which  he 
can  neither  understand  nor  control,  and 
which  win  inevitably  destroy  him. 

THE  CONCERNS  OF  FREE  -MEN 

When  man  can  reach  the  planets  or  deiiroy 
the  earth  with  his  power,  use  chemistry  to 
change  personality  and  intelligence,  remodel 
heredity,  and  create  life  It.self.  the  need  for 
men  of  wisdom,  conscience  and  commitment 
becomes  Imperative.  With  Invention  and 
change  so  dramatic  and  traumatic,  educa- 
tion must  prepare  men  and  women  to  live 
with  change,  to  speculate  continually  about 
it,  to  anticipate  It,  and  to  choose  wLsely 
among  aliernile  courses  of  action.  To  achieve 
this.  Totflcr  suggests  even  science  fiction 
might  play  a  significant  part  In  liberal  stud- 
ies. Imaginative  gviesses  can  be  proven  right 
by  history.  In  any  case,  examination  of  even 
seemingly  impc=^lble  alternatives  can  serve 
to  exptand  flexibility  of  mind.  We  need  to 
find  new  ways  to  develop  iniAt;i"''''-ive  fore- 
eight,  in  effect,  m  study  the  futi;re.  ThLs  may 
be  one  ol  them. 

There  are  today  hopeful  signs  that  liberal 
education  has  liad  productive  meaning  to 
many.  Widespread  concern  for  our  polluted 
lakes,  streams,  and  oceans,  for  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  resources,  for  overpopulation,  for 
the  destruction  of  rare  species,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wilderness  area.*,  for  use  of  the 
oceans  to  benefit  future  generations  are  not 
concerns  which  would  normally  result  frt:)m 
professional  or  vocational  studies.  These  are 
the  concerns  of  free  men,  liberally  educated. 

While  the  Harvard  study  of  25  years  after 
must  have  been  discouraging  to  many,  one 
rea.siiiring  note  was  that  the  graduates  who 
believed  they  had  lived  •  happy  life  felt  this 
was  due  not  to  wealth  or  power,  but  because 
they  felt  they  bad  achieved  something  for 
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mankind.  If  a  liberal  education  can  have 
only  this  one  result,  is  it  not  worthwhile? 
Of  all  the  characteristics  of  liberal  education, 
perhaps  the  most  significant  is  that  it  in- 
spires commitment  to  the  futiu-e. 

A  college  that  Is  dedicated  to  the  improv- 
abllity  of  man,  creates  Joy  hi  learning, 
teaches  students  self -motivation  which  will 
continue  their  learning  life  long,  and  which 
both  prepares  them  for  future  changes  and 
Inspires  them  to  commitment  to  mankind. 
Is  a  liberal  arts  college  In  the  highest  and 
best  sense.  I  feel  certain  this  is  the  kind 
of  college  Chapman  will  be,  and  that  as 
the  years  paiss  Its  graduates  will  be  men  and 
women  adequate  to  the  great  challenges 
of  the  twenty-first  century. 
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THAI  DRUG  HOAX:  ARE  WE  BEING 
TAKEN  FOR  A  RIDE? 


mounds  of  "opium"  before  they  soaked  It 
with  gasoline  and  put  It  to  the  torch.  Only 
as  the  smell  of  burning  molasses  wafted 
throxigh  Chiang  Mai  did  the  Thais  suspect 
they  had  been  had.  Then.  It  was  too  late  to 
do  anything  but  cover  up  their  goof. 

The  Bangkok  propaganda  campaign 
was  successful  and  America's  mass  me- 
dia graphically  described  the  burning  of 
the  opium.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
filler  materials,  however.  In  fact,  it  was 
not  until  early  this  summer  that  Amer- 
ican agencies  first  learned  of  tiie  decep- 
tion. 

Our  country  is  still  being  taken  for 
a  ride  by  the  Thai  Goverrunent  and 
American  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance continues  to  flow  unhampered  to 
Bangkok. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN    THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flood 
of  heroin  from  Southeast  Asia  continues 
to  endanger  the  life  of  every  American. 
At  a  time  when  tliere  are  an  estimated 
560,000  addicts  in  this  country,  I  fail 
to  understand  how  the  administration 
can  refuse  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
Congress  and  to  cut  off  foreign  assistance 
to  those  nations  wliich  are  partners  in 
the  drug  trade. 

Sectio;  109  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971,  signed  into  law  earlier  this 
year,  requires  the  President  to  suspend 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  any 
country  when  the  President  determines 
that  the  government  involved  has  failed 
to  take  adequate  steps  to  stop  the  produc- 
tion, procesGing,  and  trafficking  of  nar- 
cotics. Related  provisions  in  the  laws  au- 
thorizing U.S.  contributions  to  tlie  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
the  Asiar  Development  Bank,  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank — 
provisions  which  I  authored — require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  instruct 
our  executive  directors  of  these  organiza- 
tions to  vote  against  any  loan  for  a 
country  when  the  President  has  made 
such  a  determination  of  noncooperation 
in  the  fight  against  drugs. 

Despite  the  clear  language  of  these 
laws,  the  President  has  not  taken  his  re- 
sponsibility serioasly  enough  to  cut  off 
funds  to  such  nations.  In  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration has  allowed  itself  to  be 
duped  by  public  relations  stunts  into 
thinking  that,  all  of  a  sudden,  corrupt 
governments,  •  hich  have  long  prospered 
because  of  opium  traCBc,  have  turned 
around  180  degrees. 

Columnist  Jack  Anderson  has  reported 
how  the  Thai  Government,  hoping  to  put 
a  lid  on  angry  American  public  opinion, 
set  out  to  purchase  opium  from  the  KMT 
forces  still  in  Tliailand  in  order  to 
"prove"  that  it  is  cracking  down  on  the 
opium  trade.  The  Thai  Government  did 
in  fact  buy  what  it  thought  to  be  26  tons 
of  opium,  but  what  was  in  reality  only 
5  tons  of  opium  and  21  tons  of  fodder 
and  chemicals.  As  Anderson  wrote: 

Either  through  corruption  or  stupidity, 
the   Tliai    ofticlals   failed    to    test   the   huge 


BUN  BENTON  BRAY  RETIRES 
AFTER  30  YEARS 


HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    NOBTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr, 
Bun  Benton  Bray,  stafif  director  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Civil 
Service  since  its  formation  in  1957  is  re- 
tu'ing  from  Federal  service  after  30  years. 

Mr.  Bray,  who  came  to  be  known  to 
Federal  employees  all  over  the  world  as 
"Mr.  Manpower,"  originally  came  to  the 
subcommittee  because  of  his  background 
in  personnel  work  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, and  it  was  assumed  that  a  good 
percentage  of  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  involve  oversight  in  tlie 
field  of  personnel  practices  and  proce- 
dures in  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  it  is  by  far  the  largest  employer  of 
civil  personnel  in  the  Federal  establish- 
ment. 

Not  content  to  sit  in  an  oflBce  and 
accept  reports  on  blind  faith,  Bray 
traveled  all  over  the  world  and  made  on- 
the -scene  investigations,  talking  with 
both  rank  and  file  employees  and  man- 
agement at  the  ground  level. 

As  a  result  of  his  personal  investiga- 
tions and  sta£f-instigated  studies,  we 
have  been  able  to  bring  about  some  sub- 
stantial changes  in  both  local  and  na- 
tional manpower  policies  and  procedures. 

Bray's  background  as  a  World  War  II 
naval  officer  and  high-level  civilian  of- 
ficial in  the  Navy  Department  did  not 
make  of  him  a  promanagement  figure- 
head as  might  have  been  exijected,  but 
instead  he  came  to  be  known  as  an  om- 
budsman for  the  rank  and  file. 

Although  he  often  clashed  with  both 
militarj'  and  civilian  brass  in  the  Penta- 
gon, he  was  highly  respected  there  and 
achieved  a  reputation  for  toughness  and 
faii'ness. 

He  has  left  a  personal  imprint  on 
civilian  manpower  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice which  can  be  matched  by  few,  if  any, 
public  officials  in  either  the  executive 
or  legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 
Naval  officer,  civil  service  employee,  and 
legislative  committee  staffer,  Bim  Bray 
did  an  outstanding  job  and  his  absence 
from  the  active  scene  will  be  keenly  felt. 
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THE  GREEK  CONTRIBUTION 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  July 
marked  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  in  this 
Nation.  This  fraternal  organization  for 
the  Aemrican-Greek  community  has  per- 
formed outstandingly  on  behalf  of  its 
members  and  the  Nation  during  the  past 
half  century.  A  broad  range  of  accom- 
plishments may  be  listed  to  its  credit. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
rather  than  just  list  its  accomplish- 
ments, we  should  place  this  organization 
in  context  within  the  American  frame 
of  reference.  Here  is  an  organization  that 
is  uniquely  American  while  remaining 
very  much  a  representative  organ  of 
what  began  as  an  immigrant  commu- 
nity. All  the  ethnic  communities  have 
responded  to  the  American  challenge  by 
bringing  forth  such  organizations. 

Few,  however,  have  met  with  the  suc- 
cess encountered  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa. 
Over  its  long  and  illustrious  history,  it 
has  not  only  fostered  understanding  of 
and  loyalty  for  America,  but  has  also 
made  clear  to  its  members  what  Ameii- 
can  citizenship  really  means. 

Without  such  organizations,  the  tran- 
sition from  immigrant  to  American  citi- 
zen would  have  been  much  more  diffi- 
cult, both  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
Nation. 

Such  an  organization  deserves  recog- 
nition nationally  for  its  worth  and  com- 
passion as  well.  For  previous  crises  have 
witnessed  that  compassion  for  those  in 
need  or  travail  transcends  ethnic  con- 
siderations. This  organization  has  con- 
stantly reached  out  to  aid  those  in  dis- 
tress, whether  here  or  abroad.  Without 
their  aid,  the  misei-y  of  this  world  would 
be  that  much  worse. 

So  it  is  fitting  for  Members  of  this 
House  to  recognize  their  contribution 
and  wish  them  long  life  and  success  in 
the  years  to  come.  The  spirit  of  Greek 
ideals  transcends  all  recorded  instances 
of  attempts  to  snuff  it  out.  All  the  more 
reason  to  pay  tribute  to  those  sons  of 
that  land  who  are  so  devoted  to  those 
concepts  here  in  America. 
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tary  defense  posture  Is  like  that  of  the 
late  President. 

As  I  believe  the  article  deserves  careful 
consideration  by  all  who  read  this  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  it  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  2.   1972J 

MCGOVEKN,   AN    EISENHOWER    "DISCIPI.E"? 

(By  John  Eisenhower) 
If  Senator  George  McQovern  le  indeed  a 
disciple  of  my  father's  In  his  mUltary  opin- 
ions, then  the  Boss  must  be  rotating  in  his 
grave  at  the  failure  of  his  pupU  to  learn  his 
lessons. 

No  matter  how  much  Senator  McGovern 
may  claim  to  have  learned  from  President 
Elsenhower's  defense  policies,  he  seems  to 
have  grasped  everything  except  the  funda- 
mentals. For  a  basic  premise  that  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration  worked  on,  was  that 
strong  military  defense — a  posture  consist- 
ent with  moral  and  economic  sources  of  na- 
tional strength — was  of  paramount   Impor- 

That  single  leg  of  national  strength — mili- 
tary strength — could  never  aSord  to  become 
the  weak  leg  of  the  stool.  I  well  remember 
that  statement  that  the  then  General  Elsen- 
hower made  in  New  York  City  in  June  of 
1945 :  "Weakness  cannot  cooperate  with  any- 
body; It  can  only  surrender."  This  was  a 
fundamental  precept  with  him,  much  as  It 
pained  him  to  see  billions  of  dollars  spent 
on  troops  and  weaponry  that  could,  under 
happier  conditions,  be  used  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

I  would  be  foolish,  moreover,  to  try  to 
adapt  the  exact  policies  that  worked  for  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  12  years  ago  with 
the  conditions  of  today.  The  34th  President 
was  the  epitome  of  flexibility  in  military 
thinking.  As  a  young  officer,  only  5  years 
out  of  West  Point,  he  and  his  friend,  George 
S.  Patton,  Jr.,  both  came  to  loggerheads  with 
the  Chiefs  of  their  respective  branches — In- 
fantry and  Cavalry — on  the  principle  of 
massing  of  tanks.  Prom  those  early  days,  his 
military  thinking  evolved  with  comparative 
ease  to  include  vast  armadas  of  land,  sea  and 
air — and  eventually  to  hitherto-unknown 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  President  El- 
senhower would  be  the  last  one  to  say  that 
the  policies  he  foUowed  during  the  1950s 
should  be  taken  Une-by-llne  and  followed  In 
the  1970s. 

And  yet,  even  considering  the  vast  superi- 
ority that  the  United  States  held  over  the 
Conununist  world  In  his  time,  the  figures 
regarding  his  force  structure  for  Fiscal  Year 
1960  were  dramatically  higher  than  those  in 
the  McGovern  proposals  for  Fiscal  Year  1976: 


McGOVERN  AN  EISENHOWER 
"DISCIPLE"? 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vntoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of  mine 
recently  asked  that  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  most  timely  article  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  July  2, 
1972,  in  which  John  Eisenhower,  son  of 
our  late  President,  responds  to  allega- 
tions that  the  position  of  the  new  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  our  mili- 
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apply  American  military  strength  whenever 
and  wherever  he  felt  it  to  his  advantage. 
Witness  the  swiftness  with  which  he  moved 
13,000  troops — both  Army  and  Marine — to 
Lebanon  on  July  16,  1958.  Could  Senator 
McGovern's  proposed  force  structure  sup- 
port such  an  operation? 

It  Is  true,  as  Senator  McGovern  says,  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Communist  world.  Sena- 
tor McGovern,  from  what  I  read,  feels  dif- 
ferently. He  cites  the  unilateral  suspension 
of  nuclear  testing  during  1958-1959:  but  I 
can  assure  the  reader  tha*  this  action  was 
taken  with  great  discomfiture — and  In  the 
realization  of  the  gigantic  lead  the  United 
States  then  enjoyed  In  the  qua'.lty  of  its 
nuclear  weaponry.  The  actual  philosophy 
Elsenhower  expressed  succinctly: 

"Since  an  acceptable  treaty  for  controlled 
disarmament  was  not  realized,  we  con- 
tinued to  buUd  an  overpowering  military 
establishment  as  the  only  fetislble  defense 
against  the  menace  and  probings  of  interna- 
tional Communism  and  as  the  indispensable 
platform  from  which  to  continue  negotia- 
tions for  a  peaceful  world." — Waging  Peace. 
p.  483. 

This  line  of  thinking  has  been  followed 
faithfully  by  the  Nixon  Adminlstratljn  and 
has  begun  to  bear  fruit. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  difference  In 
viewpoint  between  President  Elsenhower 
and  Senator  McGovern  lies  In  the  matter  of 
our  worldwide  alliances,  many  of  which  are 
maintained  by  a  program  of  Mutual  Security 
(Foreign  Aid).  In  Fiscal  1960,  the  adminis- 
tration asked  Congress  for  funds  In  the 
amount  of  approximately  *4  bUlion  (1975 
value).  Senator  McGovern  would  cut  this 
back  to  $1.4  blUlon.  Even  whUe  the  Presi- 
dent was  fighting  to  obtain  this  sum — which 
he  himself  considered  Inadequate— one  of  his 
big  opponents  was  the  then  Congressman 
George  McGovern.  By  what  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  in  examining  this  set  of  facts, 
can  one  consider  McGovern  as  a  "disciple" 
of  Elsenhower? 

These  then  are  the  differences.  The  only 
simUarity  in  the  mUltary  phUosophy  of  Mc- 
Govern and  Elsenhower  lay  in  the  desire, 
shared  by  all,  to  keep  military  expenditures 
to  the  lowest  level  possible  so  that  those 
funds  can  be  used  along  more  constructive 
channels.  But  the  order  of  priorities  places 
the  two  men  poles  apart. 

Senator  McGovern  has  courageously  put 
forward  his  own  views.  He  Is  entitled  to  do 
so  and  we  should  all  be  grateful  that  be  has. 
But  in  listening  to  these  views,  let  none  of 
us  be  fooled  by  any  self-serving  association 
between  George  McGovern  and  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower. 


Eisenhower  budget 
fiscal  year  1960 


McGovern 
proposals 
fiscal  year  1975 


Total  outlays  (billions). 

Total  active  fotces 

Army  divisions 

Marine  divisions 

Troops  in  Europe 

AF  lighter/attack 

squadrons. 
Navy  fighter  attack 

squadrons. 
Aircraft  can iefs 


75  (approximate  54.8(1975 

1975  dollars)  dollars). 

2.5  millions 1.7  millions. 

U 10 

3 2 

379,000 130.000 

SI 54(approiu- 

mate). 

80 20(approH- 

mate). 
6(1). 


CONUS  air  defense: 

SAMS 

Air  Force  fighter/ 
interceptor 
squadrons. 
Economic  and 
militaiyaid. 


23  (14  attack 
carriers). 


4  400 8  batteries. 

65 5. 


4. 0  (approximate 
1975  dollars). 


.4  (1975  dollais). 


U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  IS  GOING 
MODERN 


President  Elsenhower  was,  to  be  sure, 
leery  of  committing  ground  forces  on  a  large 
scale  In  SE  Asia.  What  he  would  have  done 
If  faced  with  the  situation  that  confronted 
President  Kennedy  in  1963  can  be  only  a 
matter  of  conjecture  for  anyone.  But  the 
point  Is  that  he  retained  the  flexibility  to 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Postal  Reorga- 
nization found  in  1968  that  the  postal 
system : 

Was  not  capable  of  meeting  the — service — 
demands  placed  on  it  because  of  decades  of 
low  priorities  assigned  to  modernization  and 
management  needs. 

Congress  responded  to  the  crisis.  In 
1970,  by  creating  the  independent  U.S. 
Postal  Corporation  and  giving  it  the 
mandate  to  "improve  and  modernize" 
tlie  system. 

The  Postal  Service  is  taking  that  man- 
date seriously.  It  has  embarked  on  an 
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ambitious  research  and  development  pro- 
gram to  computerize  the  crucial  job  of 
processing  the  aiails. 

Machines  are  being  perfected  that  can 
process  43,200  letters  an  hour— a  rate 
43  times  faster  than  conventional  manual 
methods.  And,  of  course,  speed  is  of  the 
essence:  Our  post  oflaces  must  process 
some  250,000,000  pieces  a  day,  or  about 
90  billion  a  year.  Obviously,  old  methods 
cannot  cope  with  such  a  tidal  wave  of 
mail. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Cincin- 
nati, my  hometowTfi,  was  selected  as  the 
site  of  the  prototype  electronic  post  of- 
fice. I  have  toured  the  facility  and  am 
encouraged  by  the  great  progress  that  is 
being  made  to  develop  new  and  better 
ways  to  move  the  Nation's  mail. 

I  commend  to  you  an  article  from  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  which  describes  the 
program  in  accurate  detail. 

The  article  follows: 
Postal  Anne.x  "Cancels"  Bag  of  Problems 
(By  Detiuis  Doberty) 

The  US.  Postal  Service  has  Just  celebrated 
Its  first  birthday,  but  there  wasn't  much  of 
a  party. 

Irate  postal  customers  skipped  the  tradi- 
tional congratulatory  card,  and  during  its 
first  year  initiated  30.000  congressional  in- 
quiries wondering  why  a  miracle  had  not  oc- 
curred with  the  advent  of  the  new  system. 

But  If  there  was  any  celebrating  in  order, 
It  should  have  been  In  Cincinnati  where  a 
new  automated  system,  unique  throughout 
the  world,  each  day  promises  quicker  and 
more  accurate  deliveries  of  love  letters,  legal 
contracts,  valentines,  and,  of  course,  bills. 

Two  years  ago  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  (D — 
Ariz.),  chairman  of  the  House  Postal  Service 
Subcommittee,  steered  postal  reform  through 
the  House.  A  new  law  permitted  the  service 
to  do  what  the  old  Post  Office  could  not  do: 
borrow  for  modern  facilities  and  equipment. 
Improve  man.^gement-employee  relations, 
adjust  postal  rates  and  appoint  local  post 
office  officials. 

With  these  new  advantages,  even  Udall 
did  not  expect  res\ilt3  delivered  the  same 
day.  Postal  customers  expected  an  imme- 
diate, biislness-lllce  postal  system,  and  gave 
little  thought  to  the  fact  that  restructtu-lng 
such  a  mammoth  enterprise  would  be  a  suc- 
cess If  it  could  show  signs  of  progress  within 
two  or  three  years. 

Cincinnati's  contribution  to  that  goal  Is 
running  ahead  of  schedule. 

That  contribution  functions  24  hours  a  day 
at  the  Postal  Service's  annex  at  Liberty  and 
Dalton  Sts.  and  sports  the  Innocuous  title. 
Letter  Mall  Code  Sort  System  (LMCSS).  And 
the  system,  which  appears  a.s  complex  as  the 
Space  Center  during  a  Moon  shot,  pivots  on 
one  basic  principle:  the  application  of  a 
machine -readable  code  upon  the  mail  piece 
prior  to  or  during  Insertion  into  the  mail 
processini;  8y.stem  so  that  all  sorting  opera- 
tions can  be  performed  witli  automated 
equipment. 

In  other  worti.5,  your  mailman  can  do  a 
better  Job  if  he  doesn't  have  to  stand  In  front 
of  these  wcHxien  pigeon  holes  and  toss  in 
each  piece  of  mail  before  he  delivers  it. 

The  value  of  LMCSS  is  apparent  when  un- 
derstood in  the  context  of  one  of  the  Postal 
Service's  primary  goal — cost  reduction. 
Manual  dl^'^ribution  is  o!ie  of  the  most  cost- 
ly factors  in  mailing  a  letter.  In  the  Cin- 
cinnati metropolitan  area,  more  than  one 
billion  letters,  129  million  flat  pieces  of  mall. 
40  million  parcels  and  119  million  assorted 
other  pieces  were  handled  for  a  total  of  1 J46 
billion  pieces  of  malL  That   mall   was  for 
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2.235  million  persons  Uvlng  In  a  7277-mlle- 
square  area. 

Manual  sorting  precludes  efficiency  at  that 
level. 

Coding  the  Items  so  that  a  machine  can 
sort  them  speedily  and  correctly  promises 
efficiency. 

At  the  annex,  letters  to  be  processed  for 
the  system  are  stacked  In  a  storage  and  dis- 
patcli  unit.  In  response  to  an  automatic  sig- 
nal from  a  coding  machine,  letters  are  fed  in 
batches  via  conveyor  to  one  of  24  coding 
machines  where  a  coding  operator  applies  a 
special  code  to  the  address  and  keys  the  ex- 
tracted code  to  the  computer.  The  computer 
translates  the  extraction  code  to  a  pattsrn 
object  code  and  causes  that  code  to  be 
printed  on  the  envelope. 

Coded  letters  are  then  dropped  Into  pre- 
sort channels  which  cirry  the  mall  Into  an- 
other unit.  Depending  on  the  letter  destina- 
tion, the  mall  piece  will  be  fed  directly  to  a 
secondary  distribution  conveyor  or  to  a 
stacker  and  sack  rack. 

The  mail  which  goes  to  a  secondary  dis- 
tribution conveyor  is  carried  to  a  code  reader. 
The  reader  scans  the  pattern  code  on  the  en- 
velope and  sends  a  signal  to  the  computer. 
The  computer  translates  the  signal  into  a  bin 
destination  and  caus3s  the  letter  to  be  de- 
posited into  a  particular  pocket  of  the  Letter 
Sorting  Machine  (LSM).  The  LSM  can  oper- 
ate at  a  rate  of  43.200  letters  per  hour. 
Manual  sorting  Is  rated  at  1000  letters  per 
hour. 

Another  d;vlce.  an  optical  character  reader, 
reads  the  bottom  two  address  lines  and  en- 
codes the  mall.  Coded  letters  are  fed  Into  a 
30-channel  diverter  for  presorting  and  those 
pieces  requiring  further  sorting  will  be  trans- 
ported to  the  LSM. 

The  code  placed  on  each  letter  represents 
the  complete  address  Information  required 
to  perform  all  subsequent  sorting  operations 
within  the  post  office  and  in  other  offices.  This 
means  that  a  letter  encoded  in  one  city  can 
be  sorted  In  another  city  by  the  use  of  simple 
code  readers. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  system  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  carrier  sequencer  operation.  This 
equipment  receives  mail  for  local  delivery 
that  has  been  decoded  and  sorted  by  the 
letter  sorting  machine  for  the  carrier.  The 
sequencer  sorts  each  carrier's  mall  In  the 
order  that  he  delivers  his  route. 

Despite  the  preponderance  of  machinery 
zipping  letters  through  channels  like  slot 
car  racers,  the  system  can  be  speeded  up  with 
customer  participation.  Pre-printlng  the  bar 
code  on  envelopes  by  companies  with  a  large 
mail  volume  is  one  way,  according  to  Joseph 
Scanlon,  Cincinnati  Postmaster. 

"We  have  more  than  50  Cincinnati  firms 
preprinting  their  bar  code  (the  small  im- 
print) resembling  a  pocket  comb  with  broken 
teeth  appearing  In  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  of  the  envelope)  on  the  mall,  and  the 
results  have  been  gratifying." 

Automation  of  the  Cincinnati  district's 
postal  fncillties  started  about  five  years  ago 
and  the  savings  have  been  great,  said  Scan- 
lon. Annual  labor  savings  amount  to  approxi- 
mately *5  million  under  1967  costs  without 
counting  the  volume  increase  which  has  aver- 
aged 2  • ;  a  year. 

Scanlon  said  the  department  has  not  been 
able  to  realize  the  actual  $5  million  annual 
.savings  because  there  have  been  salary  In- 
crea.ses  during  the  five-year  period.  Five 
years  a^o  there  were  sllRhtly  more  than  6000 
postal  employees  In  the  district  and  this 
number  has  been  reduced  to  about  4800. 

The  sophl.sticated  machinery  pays  for  itself 
in  ^hort  order,  he  said,  the  larger  machines 
in  I'i  to  two  years  and  the  smaller  ones  In 
a  year. 

Another  method  of  preceding  uses  a  com- 
puter and  computer-driven  printers  to  pre- 
pare addresses.  Since  the  rules  employed  in 
detf^rmlning  the  code  for  a  particular  address 
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are  constant,  these  rules  could  be  retained 
In  a  computer  program  which  generates  the 
binary  code  whenever  an  address  Is  printed. 
Depending  upon  the  Individual  mailer's  soft- 
ware-hardware configuration,  bar  code  gen- 
eration could  be  repeated  each  time  an  ad- 
dress is  to  be  printed,  or  on  a  one-time  basis 
with  the  codes  developed  and  stored  on  tape 
with  the  addresses. 

Scanlon  points  out  that  80%  of  the  mail 
is  generated  by  business  and  more  and  more 
mailers  are  tising  computers  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  mall.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
50  7i  of  the  total  letter  mall  may  eventuaUy 
be  a  candidate  for  precodlng  by  the  customer. 

The  postal  service  has  allocated  a  budget 
of  approximately  $80  million  for  fiscal  1973 
for  developmental  and  engineering  activities 
to  fund  programs  designed  to  Improve  mech- 
anized postal  operations  and  further  develop 
the  LMCSS. 

Troops  of  congressmen  and  scores  of  gov- 
ernment officials  from  other  countries  have 
visited  the  annex  to  check  the  brightest  light 
In  the  new  business  called  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Scanlon  doesn't  pretend  to  understand  the 
technology  of  the  system.  'But  I  understand 
the  value  of  the  system  and  I  can  see  the 
results,"  he  says.  "The  best  is  yet  to  come 
and  that  should  not  be  too  far  away." 


LEAD-BASED    PAINT    POISONINO 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1972 

Mr,  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
near  future,  this  body  will  act  on  legis- 
lation which  substantially  Increases  our 
Nation's  commitment  to  ending  the 
tragedy  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  for  it  extends  and 
broadens  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
91-695,  the  Lead-based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act. 

Countless  statistical  reports  have 
pointed  out  the  cold,  hard  facts  witness- 
ing to  the  lethal  presence  of  this  silent 
killer:  over  2,000,000  children  are  pres- 
ently living  as  "risks"  in  houses  whose 
construction  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  it  is  regarded  as  a  threat  to 
those  children's  health;  approximately 
400,000  of  these  children  have  abnormal- 
ly high  lead  blood  contents.  A  mere  frac- 
tion of  these  will  be  reached  in  time  to 
receive  medical  attention,  yet  thousands 
will  still  be  left  mentally  retarded.  Of  the 
original  sample,  200  will  die. 

This  situation  points  to  the  need  for 
unequivocal  action.  While  the  House  has 
passed  appropriations  under  Public  Law 
91-695  for  fiscal  year  1973  totalling  $12 
million,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  a  figure  of  $16 
million.  Even  so,  on  June  14,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  3080,  which  authorizes  $100 
million  annually  for  this  measure,  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  is  considering  an  authorization 
of  $50  million  per  year.  All  the  whUe, 
New  York  City's  Lead -Poisoning  Control 
Bureau  has  had  to  attack  lead  poisoning 
without  any  Federal  assistance.  The 
city's  2-year-old  program  represents  a 
courageous  start,  but  we  mus  also  do 
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our  part.  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
deal  with  this  problem,  but  the  program 
threatens  to  serve  as  nothing  more  than 
an  empty  promise  In  the  absence  of  ade- 
quate funding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  we  have  before 
us  is  not  as  easy  to  toying  with  dollar 
signs.  The  complexity  of  the  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  problem  necessitates  a 
close  working  relationship  between  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and 
•Welfare  and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. Prevention  of  this  disease  Is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  any  program  aimed 
merely  at  treating  poisoned  victims. 
Consequently,  we  must  dedicate  our- 
selves to  eliminating  the  housing  condi- 
tions which  have  allowed  this  epidemic 
to  spread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation's  role  in  con- 
quering polio  stands  out  as  a  landmark 
achievement  In  the  field  of  medical  sci- 
ence. As  indicated  in  medical  records, 
however,  the  Incidence  of  childhood  lead 
poisoning  is  now  far  more  widespread 
than  was  polio,  even  at  its  peak.  What 
we,  as  a  Nation,  did  at  that  time  to  ar- 
rest the  spread  of  a  rampaging  child- 
hood disease,  we  must  now  do  once 
again. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE  CAMPAIGNS  FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


PREPAREDNESS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   IIARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV^ES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  last 
month's  floods,  there  were  many  coura- 
geous individuals  who  risked  their  lives 
to  save  the  lives  and  property  of  others, 
and  I  believe  everyone  living  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  owes  these  peo- 
ple a  vote  of  thanks. 

In  a  recent  WMAL  editorial,  that  sta- 
tion paid  tribute  to  these  valiant  police- 
men, firemen,  rescue  workers,  and  public 
works  employees,  and  I  now  insert  that 
editorial  in  the  Record: 
Preparedness 

WMAL  reporters  who  covered  the  chaotic 
predawn  hours  of  June  22  can  attest  to  the 
skill,  stamina,  and  frequent  bravery  with 
which  police,  fire-and-rescue  crews,  and 
public-works  employees  battled  the  pitch- 
dark  swelling  of  area  streams.  Police  sloshed 
through  the  vortex  of  trouble  spots,  warn- 
ing and  evacuating  slumbering  residents. 
Pire-and-rescue  missions  saved  dozens  of 
people  from  drowning  and  electrocution. 
Public-works  crews  raced  floodwaters  to 
plant  life-saving  barricaded  and  rescued  their 
share  of  trapped  people  themselves.  At  emer- 
gency-operations headquarters,  rank-and-file 
olficers  calmed  a  populace  that  was  still  shud- 
dering at  reports  from  Rapid  City.  Command 
officials — captains  and  lieutenants  at  first — 
risked  second-guessing  and  took  a  firm  stand, 
advising  the  evacuation  of  residents  living 
near  threatened  dams. 

Only  one  flaw  crept  into  this  outstanding 
preparedness:  Little  forethought  had  been 
given  flood-evacuation  sites,  particularly  In 
lower  Montgomery  County,  where  some  low- 
lying  schools  were  at  first  selected  and  other 
locations  hustled  up  with  frantic  phone  calls. 
A  flooded  school  packed  with  1,000  famlUea 
would  have  been  a  tragedy  indeed. 

That  single  flaw  aside,  the  men  who  fought 
Agnes'  drenching  ralna  deserve  our  undying 
gratitude. 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  is  imdertaking  a  campaign 
of  its  own  in  this  election  year.  After  1 
year  imder  new,  nonpoUtical  manage- 
ment the  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  striving 
to  improve  service  levels.  In  its  "Serving 
America"  campaign,  the  Postal  Service 
is  asking  its  customers  for  suggestions, 
training  clerks  to  better  handle  inquiries 
and  establishing  new  service  and  delivery 
standards. 

The  new  program  has  been  outlined  In 
a  recent  article  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  I  call  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  wish  the  Postal 
Service  well  in  Its  endeavors  to  improve 
this  coimtry's  mail  service.  Included  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  is  the  article  from 
the  July  31,  1972,  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Postal  Service  Aims  To  Convince  Americans 
Service  Has  Improvkd 
(By  Timothy  D.  Schellhardt) 

Washington. — The  Postal  Service  is 
launching  Its  own  election-year  campaign, 
complete  with  catchy  slogan,  buttons  and 
snappy  campaign  literature. 

Its  aim:  To  win  the  vote  of  more  than  60 
million  US.  families,  convincing  them  that 
mall  service  provided  by  the  year -old  semi- 
independent  agency  has  Improved  from  that 
of  Its  predecessor,  the  Cabinet-level  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

Postal  officials  concede  that  their  first  year 
In  office,  which  ended  June  30,  didn't  attract 
many  endorsements  of  the  service's  claim 
that  mall  deliveries  are  speedier.  Indeed, 
maU  pickup  and  delivery  services  have  de- 
teriorated In  several  parts  of  the  country. 

But  that  was  last  year,  "It's  a  new  ball 
game,"  asserted  J.  T.  Ellington  Jr..  assistant 
postmaster  general  for  plannmg  and  the 
chief  lieutenant  behind  the  current  public 
relations  campaign. 

Its  theme  is  "Serving  America,"  a  slogan 
mall  users  will  see  a  lot  of  In  the  coming 
months.  Already  It's  emblazoned  In  red. 
white  and  blue  on  thousands  of  black  but- 
tons worn  by  postal  employes.  "Serving 
America"  posters  are  appearing  In  most  of 
the  nation's  32,000  Post  Offices  and  the  slogan 
may  even  become  a  central  theme  for  an  ad- 
vertising drive  the  service  Is  considering. 

NO  SHORTAGE  OF  PROMISES 

The  campaign  Isn't  short  of  promises, 
either.  Mr.  Ellington  declares  the  services 
will  (and  alreaty  has  begun  to) : 

Expand  evening  mailbox  collection  serv- 
ices. 

Improve   air   mall   delivery   performances. 

Listen  to  mall  user  comments  about  serv- 
ice through  questionnaires  and  comment 
cards  placed  in  lobbies  and  through  periodic 
consumer  surveys. 

Renovate  6,000  post  office  lobbies  by  paint- 
ing them  m  bright  green,  blue  or  orange 
colors,  and  installing  central  kiosk-type  In- 
formation centers  In  the  larger  post  offices. 

The  service  also  is  taking  Its  campaign  to 
its  700,000  employes.  A  documentary  film, 
currently  in  preparation,  will  depict  the  role 
employes  play  in  gettUig  mall  delivered  on 
time.  A  special  magadne,  underscoring  the 
"Serving  America"  theme,  will  be  sent  to  each 
employes  home,  and  merit  awards  honoring 
employes  achieving  specific  performance  goals 
win  be  increased.  Performance  records  show- 
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ing  service  and  efficiency  will  be  posted  fre- 
quently at  many  post  offices. 

In  addition,  the  service's  58,000  windows 
clerks — renamed  "customer  representa- 
tives"— are  completing  a  special  two-day 
training  session  to  help  them  better  handle 
inquiries,  complaints  and  telephone  requests. 
The  window  clerks  have  been  given  Individual 
name  tags  for  their  uniforms.  And  their 
familiar  military-type  uniforms  are  expected 
to  be  replaced  soon  with  sportier  outfits. 

SERVICE  16  OUR  ONLY  BUSINESS 

The  Postal  Sen'ice,  which  also  has  begun 
a  $500  million  coet-reductlon  program  in 
hK^es  of  avoiding  another  round  of  postage 
Increases,  "wants  to  make  damn  sure  that 
service  doesn't  deteriorate  as  our  cost-par- 
lug  drive  continues,"  asserts  Mr.  Ellington. 
"This  campaign  simply  will  make  the  mes- 
sage clear:  Service  is  our  only  business, "  be 
adds. 

Esurly  in  August,  the  service  will  mall  to 
more  than  60  mlUion  families  a  pamphlet 
telling  them  how  to  get  faster  mall  service. 
The  brochure,  for  example.  Indicates  that 
letters  traveling  more  than  150  miles  wiU  be 
delivered  faster  if  they're  sent  air  mail.  (Sep- 
tember Is  being  designated  "Air  Mall  Month" 
with  the  service  Joining  with  several  airlines 
to  promote  mailing  by  air.) 

The  pamphlet  Indirectly  admit*  to  mail 
users  that  the  Postal  Service  has  sharply  re- 
duced mail  coUectlon  service  In  recent  years. 
It  discloses  that  new  mailboxes.  lal)eled  "one- 
star"  and  "two-star."  have  been  designated 
since  July  1  in  most  communities.  The  "one- 
star"  mailbox  has  a  last  collection  pickup 
generally  at  5  p.m.  daUy.  while  the  "two- 
star"  boxes  have  later  pickups  between  6:30 
p.m.  and  8  p.m.  Only  two  or  three  years  ago 
most  mailboxes  promised  such  late-night 
pickups. 

Mr.  Ellington  says  the  designated  star  mail- 
boxes will  practically  assure  that  local  letters 
mailed  by  the  last  pickup  will  be  delivered 
the  next  day.  The  star  boxes  also  will  assure 
mall  pickups  on  Sunday  and  holidays,  a  serv- 
ice that  has  been  curtailed  at  many  non- 
star  boxes. 

The  service  will  announce  other  improve- 
ment programs  in  the  coming  months.  Mr. 
Ellington  promises.  Included  will  be  service 
standards  for  various  types  of  mail.  Includ- 
ing parcel  post. 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  tlie 
aims  of  the  Postal  Ser\'ice  Corporation 
are  encouraged  with  this  campaign.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  applaud  their  efforts:  we 
champion  their  endeavors ;  and  we  wish 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  improve  the  activities  of  the 
Postal  Service. 


HON. 


PITT.  FRENZELS  VOTING 
RECORD 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave 
received  a  number  of  requests  from  my 
constituents  concerning  my  voting  record 
in  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 
In  order  to  make  this  information  read- 
ily available  for  my  constituents,  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  my  votes  in 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

A  voting  record  does  not  tell  the  entire 
story  of  a  Congressman's  activities  In 
Congress,  but,  it  is  a  usefiU  guide.  I  hope 
it  will  be  of  help  to  interested  parties: 


CXVIII- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MEMBERS  INDIVIDUAL  VOTING  RECORD-92D  CONGRESS,  2D  SESSION 
HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


August  1,  1972 


RoM 
No. 


Dal* 


Pag*  In 
daily  racocd    Description 


Member's 
response 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
t 
9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

IS 
■  16 

17 

18 

19 
120 

21 

22 
•  23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

3S 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

«1 

42 
43 

44 

145 

46 

47 
48 
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50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 

177 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
'92 

>93 

■■  94 

195 
96 
I  97 
>98 
>99 

1  100 
101 
102 
103 


Jan.  18.1972 

do 

Jan.  19.1972 

do 

Jan.  25,1972 

do 

Jan.  26,1972 

do 

Jan.  27.1972 

do 

Jan.  31,1972 

do 

Feb.    1,1972 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.    2,1972 

do 

do 

Feb.    3,1972 

do 

do 

do 

F*b.    7,1972 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.    8,1972 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.    9.1972 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.  16.1972 
do 

Feb.  17.1972 

do 

do 

do 

Feb.  22,1972 

Feb.  23.1972 
do 

Feb.  24.1972 

do 

do 

Feb.  29.1972 

do 

do 

Mar.    1.1972 

do 

do 

Mar.    2.1972 
do 

Mar.    6.1972 
do 

do 

Mar.    8.1972 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.    9,1972 

do 

Mar.  13, 1972 

do 

Mar.  14. 1972 

Mar.  15. 1972 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

Mar.  16. 1972 

Mar.  20, 1972 

..     .do 

Mar.  20. 1972 
Mar.  21. 1972 

do 

Mar.  22. 1972 

...  .do 

.   .    do.  

Mar.  23. 1972 

do 

Mar.  27, 1972 
Mar.  28. 1972 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.  29. 1972 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  11.1972 

do 


H  1 
H24 
H85 
H99 
H246 
H251 
H323 
H338 
H372 
H380 
H411 
H420 
H459 
H474 
H4g0 
H487 
H489 
H571 
H580 
H584 
H  676 
H  678 
H  709 
H  711 
H  751 
H  756 
H  784 
H  790 
H  797 
H  807 
H  839 
H  855 
H  864 
H  886 
H  955 
H  969 
H  9S6 
H  990 
H  994 

H  1010  H.  J 

H  1057 

H  1066 

H  1205 

H  1207 

H  1221 

H  1233 

H  1296 

H  1330 

H  1353 

H  1430 

H  1437 

H   1440 

H  1499 

H  1527 

H  1539 

H  1610 

H  1619 

H  1627 

H  1684 

H  1692 

H  1755 

H  1760 

H  1779 

H  1838 

H  1851 

H  1860 

H  1870 

H  1875 

H  1899 

H  1931 

H  1961 

H  1968 

H  2007 

H  2033 

H  2035 

H  2038 

H  2064 

H  2065 

H  2112 

H  2238 

H  2240 

H  2245 

H  2273 

H  2295 

H  2325 

H  2348 

H  2349 

H  2423 

H  2442 

H  2475 

H  2583 

H  2616 

H  2621 

H  2632 

H  2637 

H  2718 

H  2731 

H  2738 

H  2741 

H  2745 

H  2773 

H  2927 

H  2936 


Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R.  8787  (on  passage) Ve*. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

S.  382  (agree  to  conference  report) Yea. 

H.  Res.  765  (on  agree  to  res.) Yea. 

S  2819  (agree  to  conference  report) Yea. 

Call  ot  the  House Present. 

H.R.  6957  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Present, 

H.R.  8085  (on  passage) Nay. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

H.R.  10086  (on  passage) Yea. 

H.  Res.  786  (on  agree  to  res.) Yea. 

S.  748  (on  passage) Yea. 

S.  749(on  passage^ Yea. 

S  210(onamendn^ent) Not  voting. 

S.  2010  (on  passage) Yea. 

H.R.  7987  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  in  committee Present. 

H.R.  11394  (on  amendment) Nay. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

do...  „     00. 

H.R.  12089  (on  amendment) Nay. 

H.R.  12089  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

S.  1857  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

S.  1163  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.R.  7088  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.R.  12186  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.R.  12741  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

do  Oo. 

H.  Res.  164  (on  agree  to  res.) Yea. 

H.R.  10243  (on  passage) Nay. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

Call  in  committee "o. 

H.R.  12910  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

H.  Res.  796  (on  agree  to  res.) jea. 

H.  J.  Res.  1925  (on  passage) Yea. 

cut  of  the  House Present. 

Call  incommillee Do. 

Call  of  theHouse Oo. 

Call  in  committee ,      "'>■ 

H.R.  12350  (on  amendment) «»1- 

H.R.  12350  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

.    do „     Oo- 

H.R.  12931  (on  amendmeni) Yea. 

Call  oi  the  House - Present. 

H  R.  12067  (agree  to  conference  report)..  Yea. 

H.R.  12067  (on  amendment) Yea. 

Call  ol  the  House Present. 


Call  in  committee 


Do. 


HR.  11021  (on  passage) ^ea. 

Call  of  the  House - Present 

H.  Res.  849  (on  agree  to  res.) Yea. 

H.  Res.  847  (on  agree  to  res.) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House -  Present. 

H.R.  11384  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

H.R.  2589  (motion  to  suspend)  '*^-„ 

H.R.  12828  (motion  to  suspend) Do. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

S.  659  (motion  to  table) Yea. 

S.  659  (motion  to  recommit) Nay. 

H.R.  1746  (agree  to  conference  report,   ..  Yea. 

H.R.  11624  (on  passage) „     Do 

Cell  of  the  House Present. 

H.R.  1P420  (on  passage) Yea. 

CalloftheHous* .   ..Absent 

H.R.  12410  (on  passage) Notvolmg. 

H.J.  Res.  1097  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Present. 

.       do „     00. 

H.R.  12910  (asree  to  conference  report).    Yea. 

HR  11417  (on  amendment) Nay. 

H.R.  11417  (on  passage) Yea. 

S  2097  (apree  to  conference  report) Do. 

HR.  8i95  (motion  to  suspend) Do. 

H  R.  11948  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.R.  4174  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

Call  ol  theHouse Present 

H.R.  13120  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  ol  the  House Present. 

Call  in  committee DO. 

H.R.  13592  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  ol  the  House Present 

H.R.  13955  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  Ot  the  House Present 

do         Oo. 

H.R.  11896  (on  amendment) Yea. 

do Yea 

do...  Nav- 

do N»»     . 

Call  ol  the  House Present 

H.R.  11896  (on  amendment) Nay. 

do Yea. 

do Yea. 

do Yea. 

H.R.  1 1896  (on  pasiai*) »«. 

Can  of  the  House Prt«*«l, 

H.R.  9552  (on  passafl*) Y*i. 


Roll 
No. 


Date 


Page  in 
daily  record    Description 


Member's 
response 


104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 
■  114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 
124 

125 

126 
1127 
1 128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 

1145 

■  146 
1147 
1148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

1159 

■160 

1161 

1162 

■  163 
1164 

165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
1177 
1178 
1179 
•  180 
181 
182 
183 
1»4 
185 


do 

do 

Apr.  12,1972 
Apr.  17,1972 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  18,1972 

do 

Apr.  19,1972 

do 

do 

Apr.  20, 1972 

do 

do 

do 

Apr.  25, 1972 

do 

Apr.  26,1972 

do 

do 

Apr.  27,1972 

do 

do 

do 

do 

May     1, 1972 

do 

do 

do 

May     3, 1972 

do 

May     4, 1972 
t^ay     8, 1972 

do 

May    9, 1972 

..     .do -. 

May   10,1972 

do 

May  11.1972 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

May  15.1972 

do 

do 

May  16,1972 

do 

May  17,1972 

do 

.     .do 

May   18,1972 

....do. 

...do . 

....do 

...do 

. ...do 

...do 

May  22. 1972 

do . 

do 

May  23, 1972 

.     ..do 

May  24.1972 

do 

^ay  30, 1972 

do 

May  31,1972 

do 

June    1.1972 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

June    5, 
do. 


,1972" 


186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
1203 
1  204 


..do., 
.do.. 

do.. 

do. 

June    6 

June    7 

..  dn. 

.  -do 

June    8 

.-   ..do.. 

June  12, 

...do.. 

do.- 

June  13, 

do.. 

June  14, 

do.. 

do. 

June  15, 


1972 
1972 


1972 
1972' 

1972' 
1972' 

1972' 


H.R.  13324  (on  passage) Yea. 

H.R.  13188  (on  passage) Yea. 

H.R.  13336(00  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  theHouse Present 

H.  Con.  Res.  471  (motion  to  suspend) Yea 

H.R.  13752  (motion  to  suspend) Nay. 

Call  of  the  House Present 

....do Do, 

H.R.  45  (motion  to  recommit) Nay. 

Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R.  10488  (on  amendment) Yea. 

H.R.  10488  (on  passage) Yea. 

H.R.  14070  (resolve  to  committee) Yea. 

Call  in  committee Present 

do Do. 

H.R.  14070  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R.  14108  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House. Present 

H.  Res.  918  (motion  to  table) Yea. 

H.R.  14582  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  in  committee Absent 

do Oo. 

H.R.  12202  (on  amendment) Nay. 

H  3724 do Yea. 

H3725    H.R.  12202  (on  passage) Nay. 

S.  2713  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.R.  12652  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.R.  9676  (notion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.R.  13334  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.R.  13591  (on  passage) Yea. 

H.R.  13089  (on  passage) Yea. 

H.J.  Res.  1174  (on  passage) Yea. 

Cdllot  the  House. Present 

H.R.  14718  (on  passage) Nay. 

H.J.  Res.  55  (on  passage) jea. 

H.R.  4383  (on  passage) Yea. 

H.R.  9112  (agree  to  conlerence  report)...  Nay. 

H.  Res.  %8  (agree  to  resolution) Yea. 

S.  659.  (motion  to  table) Yea. 

S.  659  (motion  to  instruct) Nay. 

H.R.  7130  (on  amendment) Nay. 

Nay. 

do N»y- 

:::;do Yea. 

H.R.  7130  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  ot  the  House.- Present 

H.R.  7378  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.I.  Res.  812  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

Call  ol  the  House Present 

Call  in  committee „     Do. 

H.R.  14582  Aagree  to  conlerence  report)..  Yea. 

H.R.  14582  (motion  to  concur) Yea. 

H.R.  14734  (on  passage) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Present 

,„^,    H.R.  14989  (on  amendment) Yea. 

H  4701 do Not  voting. 

H  4708 do „    Do. 

H  4717    H.R.  14989  (on  amendmeni) Yea. 

H  4721  do Nay. 

H  4722 do - N»y- 


H  2942 
H  2950 
H  2991 
H  3057 
H  3086 
H  3100 
H  3105 
H  3196 
H  3220 
H  3272 
H  3294 
H  3300 
H  3354 
H  3355 
H  3377 
H  3388 
H  3490 
H3507 
H3542 
H  3628 
H  3656 
H  3702 
H3707 
H3723 


H3775 
H3784 
H  3786 
H  3790 
H4013 
H4023 
H  4113 
H  4194 
H  4211 
H4274 
H4285 
H  4340 
H  4354 
H  4424 
H  4425 
H  4435 

H  4441  do 

H  4444  . 
H  4454  . 
H  4455 
H  4490 
H  4497 
H  4499 
H  4563 
H  4579 
H  4643 
H  4645 
H  4654 
H  4685 
H  4695 


H  4750 
H  4771 
H  4738 
H  4831 
H  4924 
H  4954 
H  4974 
H  5056 
H  5084 
H  5103 
H  5112 
H  5141 
H  5152 


H  5159 do 

H  5162 do 

H  5165 do 

H  5168 

H  5169 

H  5173 

K  5214 
H  5219 


Call  of  the  House Present 

H.R.  6788  (on  passage) Yea. 

H.R. 11627  (on  passage) Not  voting. 

Call  of  the  House..  Present 

H.R.  15093 (on  passage)..- Yea. 

H.  Res.  991  (on  agree  to  res.) Yea. 

H.R.  15097  (on  passage) - Yea. 

Call  of  the  House Absent 

H.R.  9669  (on  passage) Nay. 

Call  of  the  House- Present 

.  .do Oo. 

Call  in  committee ,,   00. 

H.R.  13918  (on  amendment) Nay. 

Nay. 
Nay, 
Yea. 


do 


Yea. 
Yea. 


H  5242 
H  5248 
H  5250 
H  5253 
H  5275 
H  5316 
H  5324 
H  5349 
H  5393 


H.R.  13918  (on  passage) 

H.  Res.  965  (on  agree  to  res.) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House ----  Present. 

S.       1736      (agree      to      conference    Yea. 
representative.) 

H.R.  12674  (mction  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.R.  10310  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H.R.  14731  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

H  R.  14106  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

Call  of  the  House - Present 


Call  in  committee 

H.R.  15259  (on  passage) jea. 

H.R.  14990  (on  passage) Yea- 
Call  ol  the  House. 


Do. 


-....- Present 

H  5448    s"659(agreetoconferencerepreseiitative).  Yea. 
H  5463    H.  Res.  995  (on  agree  to  res.) Ye*. 

H.R.  10792  (on  passage) jea. 

H.R.  12846  (on  passage) d    '  „, 

Call  in  committee mseni. 

H.R.  15418  (on  passage) jea. 

H.R.  15417  (resolve  to  committee) Yes. 

Call  in  committee PresenL 

H.R.  15417  (on  amendment) Ne^- 


H  5470 
H  5491 
H  5537 
H  5551 
H5584 
H5605 
H5667 
H5669 do 


Yea. 


August  1,  1972 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


26323 


Roll 
No. 


Date 


Page  in 
daily  record 


Description 


Member's 
response 


1205 
i206 
207 
2C8 
:09 
210 
211 
212 


do  .  H5681    H.R.  15417  (on  tmendinent) Nay. 

do    .      .  H  5693 do - -- Not  voting. 

do  H  5712    H.R.  15417  (motion  to  reco.Timit) Do. 

do"      I  H  5713    H.R.  15417  (on  passage) NVF.2 

"June  19  1972  H  5743    Call  ot  the  House Present. 

do  H  5752    H.R.  13694  (motion  to  suspend) Yea. 

do  H5767    S.  3343  (motion  to  suspend) Oo. 

"June26,i972  H  5782    Call  ot  th*  House.  - Absent 


Roll 
No. 


Date 


Page  in 
daily  record 


Description 


Member 's 
response 


213  June21,1972  H  5864 do Present 

214  .    do    H  5876    H.  Res.  996  (on  previous  question) Ve*. 

215 do H5881    Call  in  committee Present 

216  .  ..-do H  5883 do Do. 

217  June  21. 1972  H  5884 do.  Oe. 

218  June22.1972  H  5986    Call  ol  the  House Do. 

219  do    H  5987    H.R.  14370  (motion  to  recommit) Na». 

220  do H  5988    H.R.  14370  (on  passage) Yea. 


I  Indicates  recorded  teller  vote. 


i  NVF— Present  not  voting  (paired  tor). 


ORDER  OP  AHEPA  CELEBRATES  ITS 
GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or    KKW   ICEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
salute  the  Order  of  Ahepa  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  50th  anniversai-y  and  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
many  contributions  this  order  and  its 
members  have  made  to  the  betterment  of 
American  life. 

The  word  "AHEPA,"  Mr.  Speaker, 
stands  for  "American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progressive  Association."  It  was 
foimded  July  26,  1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  It 
is  composed  of  four  separate  organiza- 
tions, each  with  its  separate  function  but 
all  working  in  harmony  toward  the 
order's  goals.  These  fom-  organizations 
are:  The  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  Daughters 
of  Penelope — senior  women's  auxiliary, 
the  Sons  of  Pericles — junior  young  mens 
auxiliary,  and  the  Maids  of  Athena — 
junior  young  women's  auxiliary. 

I  take  great  personal  pride  in  bringing 
to  your  attention  the  record  of  accom- 
plishments of  this  organization. 
During  World  War  H,  AHEPA  mem- 
bers sold  $500  million  in  U.S.  war  bonds, 
demonstrating  uheir  faith  and  trust  in 
the  wartime  cause  of  thij  Nation. 

When  hurricanes  struck  the  Florida 
coast,  destroying  homes  and  devastating 
whole  communities,  AHEPA  raised 
money,  food,  and  clothes  which  were 
rushed  to  the  victims.  And  this  action 
was  not  unique  for  AHEPA.  Wherever 
natural  disaster  stiikes  at  home  or 
abroad,  AHEPA  is  there  with  help:  Kan- 
sas City  flood,  Corinth  earthquake,  Ecua- 
dorian relief,  Mississippi  flood,  Greek  war 
orphans — the  list  goes  on  and  on,  from 
one  humanitarian  effort  to  another 
tliroughout  the  world. 

But,  while  aid  to  natmal  and  man- 
made  disaster  victims  is  probably  the 
most  visible  of  AHEPA's  work,  by  far  the 
more  important  effort  made  by  the  order 
is  in  the  field  of  education. 

One  of  AHEPA's  goals  is  "To  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  education,  and  to  main- 
tain new  chaneLs  for  facilitating  the  dis- 
semination of  culture  and  learning."  How 
fitting  a  goal  for  the  race  of  people  who 
gave  us  Pericles,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle, 
the  golden  age  of  poetry,  art,  music,  and 
sculpture,  the  wonderful  myths,  legends, 
and  heroic  epics,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lasting  architectural  beauty  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  and  all  the 


other  perfectly  proportioned  structures 
of  ancient  Greece. 

For  41  years  AHEPA  has  awarded  lo- 
cal, district,  and  national  scholarships 
to  worthy  students.  At  St.  Basil's  Acad- 
emy in  Garrison,  N.Y.,  stand  the  AHEPA 
Hall  for  Boys  and  the  Ahepa  School,  both 
donated  by  the  order.  The  seven-volume 
set  of  the  Greek  classics  is  donated  by 
AHEPA  chapters  to  high  school  and  col- 
lege libraries.  More  than  40,000  American 
books  have  been  donated  to  schools  and 
Ubraries  in  Greece  by  AHEPA,  and  every 
year  the  order  offers  summer  studies  in 
Greece  to  American  students  through 
the  Ahepa  educational  journey  to  Greece 
programs. 

Mr.  James  Pavlakos,  president  of  the 
Albuquerque  chapter  of  AHEPA,  informs 
me  that  It  was  the  Order  of  Ahepa  that 
purchased  the  land  in  1944  on  which  the 
Greek  Community  Center  now  stands — 
a  lasting  monument  to  the  work  of  New 
Mexico  members  of  the  order.  AHEPA 
has  been  in  existence  for  43  years  in  our 
State,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Its  members  in- 
clude some  of  New  Mexico's  most  out- 
standing and  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  local  chapters  of  AHEIPA  are  al- 
ways active  in  civic  affairs  and  projects, 
following  the  order's  program  of  urging 
its  members  to  be  model  citizens  through 
planned  civic  activity.  And,  while  I  am 
certain  that  all  members  of  the  order  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  our  great  Vice 
President  SriRO  Agnew  is  a  member  of 
AHEPA,  I  tliink  all  Americans  should  be 
proud  to  have  this  outstanding  organiza- 
tion in  our  midst,  working  for  all  that  is 
fine  and  good  In  this  great  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
all  Americans  *o  rise  in  salute  to  this  fine 
order  and  to  congratulate  its  members 
on  the  golden  anniversary  of  AHEPA. 


grams  and  the  regulation  of  the  bank- 
ing industry. 

Red  was  quick  to  grasp  the  problems 
which  were  presented  and  responded 
clearly  with  a  feasible  solution.  He  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  Representative 
Rains,  the  people  of  Alabama,  and  the 
Nation. 

His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws 
relating  to  banks,  the  soundness  of  their 
management  and  financial  condition  has 
been  engaged  in  the  public  interest  in 
recent  years  in  his  work  as  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  position  from  which  he  is  retiring. 

Before  his  service  with  Congressman 
Rains.  Red  Cox  had  been  associated  with 
the  Government  in  the  OCBce  of  Uie 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  from  1933 
to  1937  and  in  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration from  1937  until  1945. 

In  all  of  his  work,  he  has  demonstrated 
both  industry  and  excellence.  He  has 
dedicated  himself  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  public  service. 

As  he  retires,  he  has  my  commendation 
for  a  job  well  done  and  my  best  wi.-Iics 
for  every  success  in  the  years  ahead. 


E.  E.  "RED"  COX  RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nX'ES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
dedicated  and  able  friend.  E.  E.  "Red ' 
Cox,  has  retired  following  an  exceptional 
career  in  the  Federal  service. 

For  20  years.  Red  Cox  was  the  chief 
aide  to  Hon.  Albert  Rains  of  Gadsden, 
Ala.,  and  was  involved  in  many  details 
that  went  Into  the  planning  and  enact- 
ment of  much  of  the  legislation  which 
has  advanced  this  Nation's  housing  pro- 


COLORADOS  POET  LAUREATE 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or    COLOH.UKJ 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATH'ES 

Tuesday,  Ajigust  1.  1972 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  Colorado  has  the  distinction 
of  celebrating  the  centennial  of  its  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  in  the  same  year 
that  all  Americans  will  be  celebrating  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

When  Colorado  became  a  State  o:i 
August  1,  1876.  it  was  known  a.s  the  Cen- 
tennial State  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  United  States. 

Now  as  Colorado  nears  its  own  100th 
anniversary,  the  State's  Poet  Laureate. 
Mr.  Milford  E.  Shields  of  Durango,  has 
written  two  poems,  one  to  mark  the  U.S. 
Bicentennial  and  the  other  to  mark  tlie 
State's  centennial. 

The  poems  follow : 

United  States  of  America  Bicentennial 

July  4.  1976 

Tlie  Jamcstowii  start,  the  onward  years  of 

time. 
The  Tlrtle  rhythm  and  the  holy  rhymr. 
The  land  of  liberty,  the  country  juat. 
The  destiny  of  peoples  and  the  trust. 
The  group  assemlsled  of  the  sons  of  faith. 
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The  Issue  Joined,  the  pledges  upto  death 
Of  lives  and  fortunes,  sacred  honor  all. 
The  fields  of  blood,  the  country's  bugle  call. 
The  symbol  of  the  flag  to  lead  them  through. 
The  spirit  of  the  Red,  the  White,  the  Blue 
Was  written  In  our  Constitution's  light. 
Our  witness  and  our  covenant  of  right. 
The  decades  that  are  history  are  ours. 
Dimensions,    depths    and    properties    and 

pow'rs; 
In  time's  full  tide  we  have  progressed  and 

won 
A  brighter  place  In  all  the  nation's  sun. 
Now  we  have  walked  upon  the  heaven's  moon 
In  full  technocracy  and  moral  tune; 
Two  centuries  of  God's  expanding  time 
Have  made  our  flag,  our  nation  glow  sublime. 

CotoRADO  Centennial 
August  1.  1976 
One  hundred  years  ago  our  mountain  gold 
Was  coined  Into  our  State  bright  to  behold: 
We  were  Centennial's  true  offering 
To  our  United  States,  our  golden  thing. 
Our  decades  and  our  Issues  and  our  men 
Had  forged  and  fashioned  solid  times  again; 
Our  mountains  and  our  plains  formed  bul- 
warks great 
And  they  were  forged  Into  our  Four  Square 

State. 
For  ten  decades  we  have  moved  surely  on. 
Each  day  has  been  an  even  brighter  dawn; 
We've  played  our  part  In  honor  and  In  pride, 
Our  Trust  of  Statehood  has  been  Justified. 
One  hundred  years  of  dedicated  time 
Have  made  our  star  upon  the  flag  sublime; 
Look  at  our  Capitol  and  there  behold 
Its  dome,  our  witness,  sealed  In  purest  gold. 


SUPPORTING  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  the 
time  has  come  for  a  statement  to  be 
made  supporting  Members  of  Congress 
who,  as  elections  draw  closer,  are  once 
again  feeling  the  piercing  edge  of  the 
public  sword  wielded  by  those  citizens 
we  so  diligently  serve.  This  battle  casts 
us  as  flamboyant  ne'er-do-wells  who  are 
unreceptive  to  constituents,  too  difficult 
to  see.  too  liberal,  too  conservative,  too 
stupid,  or  too  smart.  As  the  public  eye 
changes  focus,  so  does  our  image  in  that 
vision. 

If  the  average  citizen  could  spend  Just 
1  week  performing  the  duties  of  a  Con- 
gressman, he  would  be  truly  amazed.  As 
he  attends  the  never-ending  meetings, 
meets  the  onslaught  of  invitations  for 
personal  appearance,  keeps  Informed  on 
current  legislatio-^  and  events,  and  re- 
ceives the  criticism  and  rare  plaudits  of 
liis  constituency,  he  would  be  overjoyed 
at  the  prospect  of  returning  to  his  5- 
day  40-hour  week.  For  he  would  soon 
learn  that  once  a  person  accepts  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  Member  of  Congress 
he  is  on  call  from  the  public  24  hours 
per  day,  7  days  a  week. 

In  1936,  Congressman  Maui->'  Maverick 
authored  a  timely  description  of  the  life 
of  a  Congressman,  the  text  of  which 
appeared  In  the  Augxtst  Issue  of  Amerl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

can  Heritage.  The  contents  of  this  arti- 
cle, which  follow,  could  easily  have  been 
authored  by  any  of  us  here  today : 
What  Made  Maury  Run 
(By  Barbara  S.  Kraft) 
(Note. — In  December.  1936.  Oswald  Garri- 
son VlUard,  longtime  liberal  editor  of  The 
Nation,  wrote  his  friend  Representative 
Maury  Maverick  (1895-1954) ,  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  that  he  wanted  to  Inform  the  public 
of  the  congressional  burdens  caused  by  the 
New  Deals  economic  emphasis.  He  asked  that 
Maverick's  secretary  send  him  a  statistical 
breakdown  of  a  week  in  the  life  of  a  con- 
gressman. 

(Deeply  devoted  to  his  Job,  the  brash  and 
boisterous  Maverick  had  already,  in  the  first 
of  the  two  terms  he  would  serve,  won  a  na- 
tional reputation  by  Ignoring  the  protocol  of 
silence  observed  by  freshmen  In  the  House. 
He  had  no  patience  with  hypocrisy  or  with 
official  language  that  obfuscated  Issues,  for 
which  he  coined  the  word  gobbledygook. 
He  was  Intensely  proud  of  his  colonial  herit- 
age, of  his  grandfather  who  had  signed  the 
Texas  Declaration  of  Independence;  and  he 
saw,  as  his  historic  mission,  the  safeguarding 
of  individuals'  rights  and  the  nation's  nat- 
ural resources.  This  same  grandfather.  Sam- 
uel Maverick,  according  to  a  frequently  re- 
peated legend,  added  a  word  to  the  English 
language  when,  probably  through  an  over- 
sight of  hla  slaves,  he  failed  to  brand  a  small 
herd  of  cattle  In  his  possession.  Thereafter, 
"maverick"  was  the  common  name  for  an  un- 
branded  animal,  and  In  time  the  word  stood 
for  a  politician  independent  of  party  control. 
Maury  Maverick,  both  in  Congress  and  in  a 
term  as  mayor  of  San  Antonio,  from  1939  to 
1941,  lived  up  to  the  name. 

(The  secretary's  report  indicated  that  Con- 
gressman Maverick  received  150  letters  and 
forty  callers  dally,  attended  up  to  six  weekly 
committee  meetings,  and  was  often  at  his 
desk  late  into  the  night.  During  adjourn- 
ment, there  was  some  surcease,  though  the 
office  seekers  Increased  and  the  phone  never 
stopped  ringing.  But  the  secretary's  simple 
listing  of  statistics  didn't  tell  of  the  "pangs 
and  pains"  or  the  "emotional  strain"  the 
congressman  endures,  so  Maverick  took  pen 
to  paper  and  did  the  Job  himself.) 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  ever  talks  to  a 
Congressman  unless  they  are  either  unem- 
ployed, angry,  or  in  a  state  of  defeat.  The 
"successful"  men  have  no  time  to  talk  to  a 
Congressman,  and  you  receive  no  visits  from 
your  friends,  because  your  office  Is  always 
packed  and  Jammed  with  unfortunate  peo- 
ple demanding  Immediate  attention.  You  are 
constantly  besieged  to  make  speeches,  and 
you  are  supposed  to  make  facetious  remarks 
and  tell  two  or  three  Jokes — generally  Jokes 
which  are  wholly  outside  of  the  realm  of 
thought — and  then  to  make  a  very  grave 
speech,  complimenting  the  group  you  ad- 
dress. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  a  Congressman  to  walk 
down  the  street,  even  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, or  with  his  best  friends  or  associates. 
Leaving  the  Maverick  Building  and  going  to 
the  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  which  Is  only  two 
short  blocks.  I  am  frequently  stopped  as 
many  as  ten  or  twenty  times.  Each  person 
starts  out  by  saying:  "Congressman.  Can  I 
see  you  Just  a  minute?"  or  "You're  the 
hardest  man  to  find  in  town.  I've  been  trying 
to  get  you  for  six  weeks."  Or  similar  ap- 
proaches. In  biting  cold  weather,  and  al- 
ready late.  It  Is  necessary  to  listen  to  a  long 
story  which  has  no  point,  with  a  great  mass  of 
irrelevant  data.— all  of  which  could  have 
been  handled  as  a  routUie  matter  by  my 
secretary  In  the  first  place. 

Point:  There  Is  absolutely  no  time  for  the 
aversLge  Congressman  to  study,  make  re- 
search, and  Improve  his  mind.  Hla  secretarial 
staff  Is  Insufficient  for  the  amount  of  work. 
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With  large  numbers  of  people  calling  all  the 
time,  the  telephone  ringing  Incessantly,  and 
work  to  be  done,  the  physical  part  of  the  task, 
the  simple  administrative  duties,  simply 
weight  the  Congressman  down.  It  is  perfectly 
natural,  therefore,  for  Congressmen  to  break 
under  the  Impact  and  give  up  entirely  using 
their  own  brains. 

Second  point:  Democracy  Is  likely  to  break 
down  of  Its  own  weight.  After  great  hullaba- 
loo, accusations  and  counter-accusations,  a 
man  Is  elected  to  office.  Then  the  people  pre- 
vent him  from  doing  his  duty.  Strangely 
enough,  In  reference  to  Congressmen,  the 
people  have  no  respect  at  all  for  each  other. 
Attempting  to  talk  to  one  constituent  means 
nothing  to  another — he  will  break  In  and 
start  talking  about  his  own  affairs.  I  know 
that  this  is  not  the  plight  of  the  lawyer, 
businessman,  or  average  citizen  who  Is 
"prominent" — because  before  I  was  In  Con- 
gress people  talked  to  me  one  at  a  time. 

Historical  psychological  background  (in 
deep  confidence)  :  In  times  past,  the  royalty 
had  a  touch  of  magic.  There  Is  no  royalty 
now,  and  no  one  to  settle  a  man's  problems. 
If  he  Is  a  Catholic,  he  can  go  to  a  priest 
for  confession  and,  I  understand,  get  some 
consolation.  But  if  he  wants  a  pension,  is 
out  of  a  Job,  has  been  fired,  has  been  given 
a  dishonorable  discharge  from  the  Army  and 
wants  to  get  back  In,  is  going  to  lose  his 
home  because  he  hasn't  paid  anything  on 
his  HOLc  loan  since  he  made  it  some  12  to 
16  months  before,  or  wants  a  Job  for  a 
"friend."  or  has  anything  the  matter  with 
him  at  all.  the  only  person  who  will  even 
speak  to  him,  or  whom  he  can  speak  to, 
Is  the  degraded  remnant  of  royalty — the 
Congressman.  Hence,  no  Congressman  can 
walk  down  the  streets  of  his  home  town 
naturally.  He  cannot  stop  at  a  shop  window, 
because  he  will  be  pinched,  slapped  on  the 
back,  or  Jerked  away  and  asked  questions 
and  told  views  untu  he  gives  up  in  disgxist, 
calls  a  taxlcab  and  hides  his  head  so  he  can 
get  home  and  get  away  from  It  all. 

As  for  Washington,  the  situation  is  not 
quite  as  bad,  but  there  comes  all  day  long 
cranks  of  all  kinds  who  have  a  "plan "  to 
solve  the  depression,  or  a  fool-proof  "pen- 
sion system,"  and  most  of  them  are  good 
people  who  have  some  hold  on  you  and  you 
have  to  speak  to  them.  I  have  an  additional 
burden,  and  this  Is  true  of  all  Congressmen 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  Revo- 
lutionary, 1812,  Mexican  War,  and  Civil  War 
relatives.  Thank  God  there  are  no  Abolition- 
ists In  my  family,  or  I  would  break  under 
the  strain.  But  there  are  plenty  of  others— 
I  think  I  have  you  beat  by  several  genera- 
tions of  them. 

Then  in  Washington  life,  It  has  a  feature 
which  Is  disgusting.  You  are  Invited  to  a 
supper,  and  frequently  an  Important  one.  It 
is  supposed  to  start  at  seven,  and  It  starts 
at  eight.  It's  supposed  to  close  at  nine,  but 
then  everyone  makes  a  speech,  it  is  Impossible 
to  get  away,  and  sometimes  they  last  until 
eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  You  go  home,  hav- 
ing eaten  too  much,  smoked  too  much,  and 
listened  too  much  tiresome  bull;  you  sleep 
too  late;  get  to  your  office  late.  You  can't  get 
m  on  account  of  the  people  blocking  the  door 
waiting  to  see  you,  and  you  have  a  mass  of 
correspondence  which  you  probably  don't  an- 
swer m  the  morning  and  which  Is  deferred 
until  that  night.  You  get  behind  further  and 
further. 

When  any  man  makes  a  speech  who  has 
some  self-respect,  he  has  to  make  research. 
This  Is  almost  Impossible,  and  so  you  send 
to  the  Library  to  get  your  books.  You.  of 
course,  cannot  read  a  speech,  because  Con- 
gressmen don't  listen,  anyway,  which  neces- 
sitates an  extreme  familiarity  with  your  sub- 
ject if  you  talk  without  manuscript.  The  re- 
sult Is  frequently  slipshod  speeches. 

I  hand  you  herewith  a  typical  example  of 
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correspondence  which  I  received  this  mom- 
jug__one  of  my  flrends,  whom  I  have  known 
for  twenty-five  years,  suggests  that  I  lack 
sincerity  because  I  disagree  with  him  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  have  written  him  a  very 
sharp  letter  and  have  told  him  to  mind  his 
own  business — but  the  customary  thing  for 
most  Congressmen  is  to  write  a  letter  and 
say  they  appreciate  the  suggestion,  and  so  on. 
"  I  can  truthfully  state  the  following,  of 
every  Congressman: 

Republican,  or  Democrat,  he  works  harder 
than  any  two  buslnesmen. 

He  Is  above  average,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  Member  of  Congress  who 
would  accept  a  bribe  in  money  In  any  sum. 

He  Is  generally  a  better  representative  than 
his  constituents  deserve. 

His  health  is  bad  because  of  his  constant 
application  to  work,  and  statistics  show  that 
Congressmen  die  of  acute  Indigestion,  heart 
trouble  of  various  kinds,  such  a£  coronary 
thrombosis,  also  arterio-sclerosls,  and  dis- 
eases due  to  Improper  diet. 

He  really  wants  to  learn,  study  and  apply 
himself,  but  conditions  of  being  a  modern 
messenger  boy  simply  make  it  impossible. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mattrt  Maverick, 
Afembcr  of  Congress. 
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CHARLES  L.  SNYDER  HONORED  BY 
RED  CROSS 


THE  AMERICAN  CREED 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  proud  to  read  In  my  Park  Cities 
News  that  they  included  the  American 
Creed  as  a  special  news  item.  At  the  top 
of  page  3  they  quoted  the  American 
Creed  just  as  it  is  written. 

Ed  Wilson,  the  editor  of  the  Park 
Cities  News,  believes  the  American  Creed 
is  news  and  a  story  we  should  reread. 
The  publishers.  Clarence  Stark  and 
Mike  Anderson,  have  built  the  Park  Cities 
News  based  on  sound  American 
fundamentals. 

Today  we  have  many  Americans  who 
do  not  pause  to  appreciate  how  fortu- 
nate they  are  to  be  Americans.  America 
has  a  challenge  from  within,  as  the 
people  themselves  give  up  more  and 
more  of  their  liberty  as  they  vest  more 
centralized  power  in  Washington. 

It  is  great  to  have  editors  like  Ed 
Wilson  of  the  Park  Cities  News  down 
in  Dallas,  Tex.  We  still  believe  in  prayer 
In  schools,  and  the  American  Creed  in 
every  home. 

Here    is    the    American    Creed    as 
presented  in  the  Park  Cities  News : 
Thx  American  Creed 

1  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy In  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of 
many  sovereign  states;  a  perfect  nation,  and 
one  Inseparable  established  upon  those 
principles  of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and 
humanity  for  which  American  patriots 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  support  Its  Constitution; 
to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  Its  flag;  and  to 
defend  It  against  all  enemies. 


HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF  MARTLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Frederick  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  presented  Charles 
L.  Snyder  its  award  of  Volunteer  of  the 
Year.  Immediately  afterward,  the  chap- 
ter elected  him  chairman  for  the  next 
year.  These  double  honors  were  richly  de- 
served. During  the  recent  floods  caused 
by  Hurricane  Agnes  Mr.  Synder  worked 
diligently  to  aid  victims  of  the  disaster. 

The  Frederick  News  published  an  edi- 
torial on  July  31  praising  Mr.  Snyder's 
efforts.  I  would  like  to  add  my  own  per- 
sonal note  of  congratulations  and  to 
share  the  editorial  with  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

For  Service  Above  Self 

It  was  a  fitting  honor  that  the  venerable 
Frederick  Coimty  Chapter,  American  Red 
Cross  bestowed  upon  a  relative  newcomer 
at  Its  annual  meeting  last  week  In  first 
selecting  Charles  L.  Snyder  as  Its  volunteer 
for  the  year  1972,  and  a  few  moments  later 
electing  him  to  chapter  chairmanship. 

It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  Disas- 
ter Services  of  the  Chapter  were  revitalized 
during  the  past  year — and  Just  In  time  to  care 
for  the  hundreds  who  were  stranded,  home- 
less and  helpless  from  the  floods  of  Tropical 
storm  Agnes. 

A  brief  review  of  the  chapter  activities  dur- 
ing the  Agnes  disaster  showed  that  the  three 
shelters  set  up — at  Carroll  Manor  School, 
Coblentz  Hall  at  Hood  College  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory — served  a  total  of  186 
persons. 

Five  disaster  specialists  were  sent  from  the 
National  Red  Cross  to  assist  the  chapter  In 
Its  rehabilitation  work,  and  assistance  centers 
were  established  at  Point  of  Rocks,  Bagrer 
Court  recreation  hall,  and  West  Frederick 
Junior  High  School. 

The  Red  Cross  expended  a  total  of  •17,436 
for  disaster  relief  here  during  the  emergency 
to  the  360  famUles  who  suffered  loss  of  some 
type  or  other. 

Assisting  the  Red  Cross  were  the  Clorox  Co. 
and  Frederick  Trading  Co.  for  donations  of 
cleaning  supplies.  Assisting  with  food  for 
shelters  were  McDonald's  and  A&P. 

The  Red  Cross  assistance  in  time  of  emer- 
gency is  an  outright  gift,  and  $3,769  was 
raised  locally  for  the  Agnes  disaster  and  the 
Black  HUls  flood. 

The  tribute  to  newly  elected  Chairman 
Snyder  In  the  report  of  the  Chapter  reads: 

"This  nominee  for  the  Volunteer  of  the 
Year  Award  came  to  the  Frederick  County 
Chapter,  experienced  In  Red  Cross  procedures 
and  phllosopohy.  He  had  previously  held  the 
office  of  Chapter  chairman  and  Disaster 
chairman  In  Ohio.  Once  the  Chapter  learned 
of  this  'find',  he  was  Invited  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  In  the 
course  of  a  short  time  his  capabilities  were 
recognized.  He  was  appointed  Disaster  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  of  the  Board. 

"He  was  aware  that  the  Disaster  Services 
In  the  Chapter  were  obsolete  and  no  recent 
planning  had  been  done.  His  Job  was  to  re- 
vitalize the  plan  If  Red  Cross  was  to  function 
according  to  Its  Congressional  Charter.  He 
traveled  over  the  highways  and  back  roads  of 
the  County,  canvassing  motels,  small  and 
large,  churches  and  fire  halls,  explaining  the 
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great  need  for  shelters  for  travelers  stranded 
In  heavy  snows.  He  established  a  close  rap- 
port with  the  State  Police  and  Civil  Defense. 
He  talked  with  the  Board  of  Education  about 
the  need  for  schools  for  mass  sheltering. 
Then  he  put  it  all  together  and  published  the 
TiTst  Disaster  Preparedness  Handbook  for  the 
Frederick  Chapter. 

"Could  he  have  been  clairvoyant?  Several 
weeks  later  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  struck. 
Maryland  and  Frederick  County  experienced 
Its  worst  disaster  In  40  years.  The  plan  was 
there  and  after  the  first  few  hours  of  panic 
and  confusion,  everything  fell  Into  place. 

"This  volunteer  worked  around  the  clock, 
gathering  up  the  stranded,  bringing  them 
Into  shelters,  transporting  food  supplies,  col- 
lecting cleaning  kits  and  working  closely  with 
the  National  Staff.  When  the  central  Disaster 
Assistance  Center  was  created,  he  supplied 
certain  office  equipment  for  their  needs.  He 
assisted  the  building  specialist  from  the  Na- 
tional Red  Cross  complete  an  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  storm  damage  in  the  area.  This 
Information  was  requested  not  only  by  Rv<t 
Cross  but  the  Governor's  Office. 

"Prior  to  Agnes,  this  volunteer  compVrted 
an  Inventory  of  all  Chapter  equipment  which 
bad  been  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  auditors.  He  has  helped  Public 
Information  by  publishing  programs  for  spe- 
cial events.  In  every  task  this  volunteer  has 
accepted,  he  has  seen  It  through  to  comple- 
tion with  no  procraistlnation  and  always 
leaves  a  record  of  his  procedures  for  the  next 
man  who  might  follow. 

"The  Chapter  Is  fortunate  not  only  In  hav- 
ing this  nominee,  but  In  knowing  that  he  has 
the  support  of  his  wife  who  Is  a  Red  Crass 
Nurse  who  volunteers  at  the  Blood  visitations 
and  In  the  Disaster  Shelters.  This  Is  truly  a 
Red  Cross  team  and  the  Chapter  appreciates 
her  patience  and  understanding. 

"The  Frederick  County  Chapter  is  proud 
to  present  Mr.  Charles  L.  Snyder  as  its  Volun- 
teer for  the  Year  of  1973." 

We  add  our  congratulations. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  GARRETT 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jtily 
19,  a  distinguished  newsman  and  dear 
friend  passed  away.  William  Garrett,  the 
dean  of  Connecticut  reporters  in  Wash- 
ington, was  a  sparkling,  remarkable 
joui-nalist  whose  trademark  was  excel- 
lence, whose  fairness  was  consistent,  and 
whose  interest  in  people,  sense  of  com- 
passion and  touch  of  humor  were  endur- 
ing. 

Bill  was  an  inspiration  and  comfort  to 
all  who  knew  him  and  to  all  his  avid  ad- 
mirers and  readers  during  his  more  than 
35  years  in  newspaperwork.  His  fasci- 
nating, informative  columns  of  life  and 
politics  in  the  Nation's  Capital  were  a 
special  pleasure  to  read  and  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  devoted  readership  of  the 
Bristol  Press  and  the  Hartford  Times. 

While  Bill  is  no  longer  with  us,  we  will 
not  forget  this  splendid  himian  beinj? 
who  touched  so  many  lives  with  warmth 
and  grace.  For  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  recent  editorial  and  ailicle  in 
the  Bristol  Press  and  an  article  in  the 
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Haitford    Times    about    BUI    Ganett 
follow: 

WnxIAM    P.    auOLETt,    TlUtS    COLTTMNIST 

SiLVM  SMiNC.  Md— WllUam  P.  Gar- 
rett, a  former  Hartford  Times  reporter  and 
20-year  veteran  of  the  Gannett  News  Service 
Washington  Bureau,  died  last  night  at  Holy 
Cross  Hospital  here  after  an  apparent  heart 
attack.  He  was  61. 

A  veteran  of  more  than  35  years  In  the 
newspaper  business,  Garrett  Is  a  former 
Bristol  resident.  He  worked  earlier  for  the 
New  Britain  Herald  and  covered  the  Bristol 
area  for  five  years  for  The  Times.  After  serv- 
ing on  the  city  staff  of  The  Times.  Garrett 
went  to  Washington  In  1950.  He  authored  a 
column  on  the  Washington  scene,  highlight- 
ing persons  and  happenings  of  particular 
Connecticut  interest. 

After  retiring  from  the  Gannett  News 
Serrlce  bureau  In  1970.  Garrett  still  kept  ac- 
tive, free-lancing  for  the  bureau  and  writing 
periodic  colimms  for  The  Times. 

Born  in  Troy.  N.T..  he  lived  In  Bristol  tin- 
til  moving  to  the  Washington  area  In  1950. 
He  and  his  wife  lived  at  11310  Gait  Ave.. 
Wheaton.  Md..  a  northerly  suburb  of  Wash- 
ington. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Callsta  McEnany 
Garrett,  originally  of  TerryvUle. 

Once  a  weekly  newspaper  editor  and  for 
a  time  an  assistant  public  relations  director 
for  General  Motors  New  Departture  division 
In  Connecticut,  he  favored  reporting  and 
writing  over  other  areas  of  the  newspaper 
biLslness. 

"Most  of  my  working  life  has  been  given 
to  newspaper  reporting,"  Garrett  once  wrote, 
when  he  provided  background  for  a  column 
he  started  at  The  Times.  "I've  done  little 
editing  because  I've  never  wanted  to  be  glued 
to  a  desk." 

When  he  left  The  Times  for  Gannett  (The 
Tlidte)  Is  a  member  of  the  Gannett  group), 
he  took  on  a  new  role.  During  his  20  years- 
tenure  at  the  news  service  bureau  he  became 
the  biu-eau's  resident  "expert"  on  such  mat- 
ters as  radlo-televlslon.  the  Federal  Com- 
munications 'Commission,  federal-state  re- 
lations and  a  variety  of  related  subjects  aiuch 
as  housing,  highways,  urban  renewal  and 
airport  programs. 

For  a  time  Garrett  was  a  contributor  to 
the  Gannett  News  Service's  "Capitol  Memo." 
a  radio  program  carried  by  six  stations  owned 
bv  Gannett. 

Garrett  waa  active  In  public  life  In  Con- 
necticut, serving  at  varying  times  as  Bristol's 
Justice  of  the  peace,  as  a  member  of  the 
school  board  and  of  the  housing  authority. 

A  graduate  of  Trinity  College.  Garrett  was 
a  former  president  and  a  founder  of  the  East- 
em  Professional  BasketbaU  League,  a  past 
president  of  the  Southern  New  England  In- 
dustrial Editors  Association,  and  former  dis- 
trict governor  of  the  Exchange  Club. 

Garrett  was  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Press  Club.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  professional 
journallBm  fraternity,  and  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Asttoclatlon. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  three  daughters. 
Mrs.  NUrgaret  King  Jr.  of  Mt.  Holly.  N.J.. 
Mrs.  Mary  Zolly  of  Rockvlile,  Md.,  and  Mrs. 
Evelvn  Long  Jr.,  of  Elllcott  City.  Md.:  a  son. 
William  J.  of  Hvattsvlile,  Md.:  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Michael  Krampltz  of  Bristol,  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  Incomplete.  They 
are  being  handled  by  Collins  Funeral  Home, 
SUver  Spring.  Md. 

William  A.  C.\rkett 
Like  any  profession.  Journalism  Includes 
among  Ite  members  all  manner  of  men  and 
women  with  assorted  skills,  background,  ded- 
ication and  character.  But.  they  do  have  oi»e 
thing  in  common,  a  ready  ability  to  recog- 
nize among  their  own  a  true  craft.-iman  whose 
nose  for  news,  writing  ablliiv  and  cliaracter 
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entitle  him  to  be  ranked  tops  In  this  field 
of  endeavor. 

BUI  Garrett  was  just  such  a  newspaperman 
and  that  Is  why  so  many  In  Bristol  were 
shocked  Thursday  to  learn  of  his  passing 
though  It  was  generally  known  that  his  was 
far  from  the  best  of  health  and  even  though 
It  had  been  22  years  since  he  left  this  commu- 
nity to  become  a  Washington  staffer  for  the 
Gannett  News  Service. 

This  unusual  man  apparently  kept  busy 
right  up  to  the  end  because  his  columns  still 
are  appearing  in  The  Press  just  as  they  have 
for  the  past  three  years  while  he  was  the 
newspaper's  Washington  correspondent. 

Bill  probably  spent  more  hours  at  a  lypc- 
wrlter  than  any  newsman  we  can  recall.  He 
wrote  swiftly,  using  Just  one  finger,  a  re- 
markably rapid  and  agile  digit  which  was  the 
Instrument  he  turned  to  turn  out  volumi- 
nous, lucid  and  clean  copy.  It  was  always  a 
pleasure  to  edit  a  Garrett  column  because  It 
required  a  minimum  of  editing.  Although 
he  had  little  formal  education,  he  wrote  with 
the  facility  of  an  English  major  and  told  his 
story  with  amazing  mcUlveness.  Connecticut 
has  seen  few  writers  like  him. 

Garrett  was  also  one  of  Bristol's  Snest 
citizens  during  the  many  years  he  lived 
here.  He  served  In  many  civic  capacities  and 
at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  also 
participated  In  many  social  and  fraternal 
activities  and  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  pro- 
motion of  a  host  of  sports  undertakings.  Gar- 
rett spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  in  the  cause 
of  clean  athletics  even  though  it  meant  little 
to  him  in  the  way  of  financial  reward. 

Despite  being  the  busiest  of  men,  BUI  Gar- 
rett always  maintained  a  friendly  attitude 
for  ail.  We  cannot  remember  a  single  person 
who  might  have  had  occasion  to  consider  him 
an  enemy.  He  was  above  the  petty  grudge  sit- 
uations in  which  some  newsmen  indulge.  His 
policy  was  to  write  facts  and  let  them  speak 
for  themselves  without  letting  personal  feel- 
ings color  a  story  in  any  vein  or  direction. 

BUI  was  devoted  to  his  wife  ana  four 
chUdren  and  to  hla  hundreds  of  friends  both 
here  and  In  the  Washington  area.  The  friend 
of  the  great  and  the  near-great,  he  had  ♦he 
humble  nature  that  dictated  his  being  nice 
to  any  person  whether  he  be  a  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  or  some  ordinary  private 
citizen. 

Our  sympathy  goes  to  his  famUy  In  this 
dark  hour.  We  at  The  Press  wUl  miss  not 
only  his  wonderful  journalistic  contributions 
to  our  editorial  page  but  also  those  irlendly 
visits  he  woiild  make  to  our  offices  whenever 
he  made  the  long  trip  back  home  to  Bristol 
from  Maryland. 

Although  "30"  factually  has  been  applied 
to  the  Garrett  career,  the  memory  of  hl3 
cheery  presence  wUl  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

William  A.  GABRirrr.  61.  VmnsAN  Newsman, 
Dies 

William  A.  Garrett,  61,  of  Wheaton,  Md., 
Washington,  DC.  correspondent  for  The 
Bristol  Press  for  the  past  several  years  and 
one  of  Connectlc\its  best  known  and  most  re- 
spected newspapermen,  died  at  4  a.m.  today 
at  Holy  Cross  Hospital  In  Silver  Springs.  Md. 
after  stiffering  a  heart  attack  at  his  home.  He 
died  m  the  same  hospital  where  Alabama 
Gov.  George  Wallace  was  a  patient  after  the 
attempt  on  his  life. 

Just  yesterday  two  of  Garrett's  widely  read 
Washington  Beat  features  arrived  at  The 
Press.  One  Is  being  used  on  the  editorial  page 
today  and  another  tomorrow. 

UntU  22  years  ago  Garrett  made  his  home 
in  Bristol  and  was  one  of  the  community's 
most  active  citizens.  At  various  times  he 
served  on  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Hou.sing  Authority  and  was  prominent  In 
many  sport.s.  civic,  church  and  fraternal 
activities. 
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Garrett  was  born  hi  Troy,  N.Y.  Sept.  23, 
1910,  son  of  Adelor  and  Delia  (Fassett)  Gar- 
rett and  came  to  Bristol  when  he  was  a  year 
old.  He  attended  St.  Ann's  School  here  and 
Trinity  College.  His  first  journalistic  assign- 
ment here  was  as  local  correspondent  for  The 
New  Britain  Herald.  In  1934  he  succeeded 
Rolfe  E.  Bowe  as  Bristol  correspondent  for. 
the  Hartford  Times  after  Rowe  had  been 
elected  town  and  city  clerk. 

During  World  War  II.  he  was  In  the  Public 
Relations  Department  of  the  New  Departure 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation.  After 
the  war.  he  rejoined  The  Hartford  Times  as 
a  roving  correspondent  and  won  several 
awards  for  his  brUllant  coverage  of  two  sen- 
sational "mercy  killing"  cases,  the  Carol 
Palght  trial  In  Stamford  and  the  Doctor 
Sanders  trial  In  New  Haven. 

In  1950,  Gannett  News  Service,  of  which 
The  Hartford  Times  Is  a  subsidiary,  trans- 
ferred blm  to  Its  bureau  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  he  served  there  untU  his  retirement  three 
years  ago.  He  had  since  been  turning  out  his 
Washington  Beat  pieces  for  The  Press  at  hia 
home  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  week. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  incomplete  and 
It  Is  expected  that  final  rites  wUl  be  in  Mary- 
land. 

Garrett's  survivors  Include  his  wife,  Mrs, 
Callsta  (McEnany)  Garrett,  formerly  of  Ter- 
ryvUle; a  son.  William  J.  Garrett  of  Hyatts- 
vUle.  Md.;  three  daughters.  Mrs.  Mary  Zolly 
of  Rockvlile.  Md.,  Mrs.  Margaret  King  of 
Mount  Holly,  N.J.,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Long  of 
Elllcott,  Md.;  a  sister,  Mrs.  Michael  Krampltz 
of  Bristol;  11  grandchildren  and  a  nephew 
and  two  nieces. 

notamm  im  bpokts 
Garrett's  Ulustrlous  career  started  at  a 
tender  age  when  he  managed  the  old  Blue 
Jays  baseball  team.  The  club  was  highly  suc- 
cessful In  the  won -lost  column  and  attracted 
considerable  attention  throughout  the  State 
because  of  the  favorable  publicity  it  had  re- 
ceived. BUI  was  the  manager  and  public  rela- 
tions director. 

It  was  with  Ray  Casey's  Maple  End  athletic 
teams  that  Garrett  enjoyed  himself  Im- 
mensely. In  later  years,  he  would  mention  the 
Maple  End  teams  whenever  Bristol  sports 
ciune  up  for  discussion. 

He  took  great  pride  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  late  George  (Big  Wrinkle) 
Alexander  and  his  brother  PhlUp,  who  was 
recently  honored  at  a  citywlde  sports  testi- 
monial. 

Another  of  Garrett's  favorites  was  Joseph 
(Sugar)  Hugret.  one  of  Bristol's  all-time 
great  football  plavers.  Hugret  played  briefly 
for  the  Maple  Ends  after  gaining  All-America 
recognition  before  an  Injury  shwtened  hia 
promising  career. 

Another  team  that  was  weU-pubUcized, 
thanks  to  Garrett's  efforts,  was  the  Farmer's 
Feed  &  Supply  basketbaU  team  which  won 
several  championships  In  the  City  Basket- 
ball League  In  the  late  '203  and  early  •30s. 

In  addition  to  his  sportswrlting  activities, 
Garrett  also  found  time  to  manage  several 
outstanding  Maple  End  ba.seball  and  basket- 
ball teams,  as  weU  as  Jack's  Captains,  a  team 
that  brought  a  great  deal  of  recognition  to 
the  city  because  of  it.s  many  traveling  en- 
gagements. 

LEAUUE    SECRET.UIY 

After  World  War  U,  he  served  as  the  pe- 
rennial secretary  of  the  State  Basketball 
league.  President  of  the  league  was  Louis  O. 
Black,  veteran  Associated  Press  sportswriter. 

Garrett  was  wrapped  up  In  the  league  be- 
cause Bristol  was  represented  by  the  Bristol 
Tramps,  owned  and  coached  by  Julie  Larese. 

Asked  once  to  compare  the  old  City  league 
and  the  State  League,  Garrett  said:  "That 
would  be  too  tough.  They  both  were  loaded 
with  outstanding  players." 

Bill  also  helped  publicize  world's  archery 
champion  Russ  Hoogerhyde.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact  he  was  responsible  In  featuring  the  arch- 
ery  kind   prior  to  Jack's  Captains  games. 

The  Bristol  newspaperman  would  publicize 
anything  with  a  Bristol  label  attached  to  It. 
He  loved  the  Maple  End-West  End  Athletic 
Club  football  rivalry  and  often  submitted 
glittering  accounts  of  the  Thanksgiving  Day 
battles. 

BUI  had  a  fond  liking  for  Bebelle  S.  Car- 
pener  and  Raymond  J.  Casey,  former  West 
End  and  Maple  End  club  presidents  respec- 
tively. 

When  he  left  Bristol  to  become  associated 
with  the  Gannett  News  Service.  Garrett 
didn't  leave  Bristol  in  back  of  him.  Whenever 
he  came  upon  a  Bristol  story  In  the  nation's 
capital,  he  would  send  it  along  for  publica- 
tion In  the  Bristol  Press  sports  pages. 

Garrett  was  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
Bristol  Exchange  Club  and  a  past  grand 
knight  of  Palos  CouncU,  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus. 


THE  PERILS  OF  "UNHATCHING" 
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I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  overturn  the  lower  court's  de- 
cision in  this  case  when  it  is  appealed. 

It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  Con- 
gress has  done  so  little  relative  to  Che 
clarification  of  the  Hatch  Act.  While  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  with  re- 
sponsibility in  this  area,  the  court  de- 
cision does  renew  the  focus  on  the  need 
for  revisions  and  improvements  in  this 
important  law. 


SALUTE  TO  AMBASSADOR  GEORGE 
BUSH 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966-67, 
I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Political  Activity  of 
Government  Personnel  which  reviewed 
the  Hatch  Act  and  subsequently  recom- 
mended a  number  of  changes  to  Con- 
gress. In  an  earlier  Congress,  I  also 
chaired  a  Republicar  task  force  on  the 
Federal  civU  service  merit  system. 

Accordingly,  I  have  had  particular  in- 
terest in  yesterday's  majority  opinion  au- 
thored by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Gerhard  A.  Gesell  that  a  :,ection  of  the 
Hatch  Act  barring  Federal  workers  from 
participating  in  partisan  political  cam- 
paigns is  unconstitutional. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  court,  in  a  2-1 
split  decision,  has  unwisely  opened  up  a 
can  of  political  worms  anc  improperly 
intruded  on  the  lawmaking  powers  of 
Congress. 

I  share  the  coiu-fs  view  that  the  act  is 
overly  broad  and  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  realistic  clarification  of  pro- 
visions relating  ^o  political  activities  per- 
mitted and  prohibited  so  that  all  Federal 
employees  may  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  law. 

But  this  is  the  task  of  Congress,  not  the 
Federal  courts.  To  throw  out  by  judicial 
flat  main  restrictions  on  political  activ- 
ity is  to  invite  the  return  of  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  the  old,  discredited  spoils  sys- 
tem. This  misguided  court  decision  would 
eventually  crucify  the  merit  system  of 
public  service.  It  would  subject  employees 
to  greater  arm-twisting  pressures  for 
political  contributions  and  other  favoio, 
irrespective  of  other  provisions  of  law. 

Job  protection  would  become  almost 
impossible  for  those  Federal  employees 
who  become  deeply  embroiled  in  heated 
political  campaigns,  thereby  compromis- 
ing their  impartiality. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  completely  im- 
partial and  effective  public  service,  those 
involved  in  such  service  must  owe  pri- 
mary loyalty  to  the  Government  by 
which  they  are  employed  and  not  to  a 
particular  individual,  party  or  faction. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1972 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  our  former  col- 
league. Ambassador  George  Bush,  for  the 
exceptional  job  he  is  producing  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 
Through  his  consistent  efforts  In  his  role 
as  America's  chief  diplomat  and  strate- 
gist in  the  U.N.,  he  has  been  able  to  carry 
out  our  Nation's  policy  effectively.  I 
know  that  all  of  us  join  in  in  extending 
heartfelt  wishes  for  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  his  work  as  our  representative  in 
the  world  body. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  I  include 
an  article  written  by  Ambassador  Bush 
which  appeared  in  the  July  9,  1972,  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times: 
View  From  the  U.N.:   Most  of  tkb  Coun- 
tries AT  THE  U.N.  Recognize  in  Our  For- 
eign   Policy    Unber    PBEsroENT   NntON    a 
Willingness  to  Innovate 

(By  George  Bush) 
United  Nations,  N.Y. — From  the  vantage 
point  at  the  United  Nations  one  gets  a  rath- 
er concentrated  dose  of  world  ojrtnlon. 

Right  now  there  are  two  main  points  un- 
der constant  corridor  discussion.  First,  Can 
the  patterns  of  war  give  way  to  a  generation 
of  peace?  Second,  Do  the  successful  visits 
of  President  Nixon  to  Moscow  and  Peking 
strengthen  or  detract  from  the  utUlty  of 
the  United  Nations? 

On  the  first  point,  It  Is  too  early  to  tell 
whether  the  patterns  of  the  fifties  and  six- 
ties can  now.  In  the  seventies,  be  changed. 
But  It  Is  appropriate  to  say  that  great  prog- 
ress toward  breaking  the  patterns  has  been 
made.  President  Nixon's  landmark  Journeys 
to  Peking  and  to  Moscow— culminating  In 
the  historic  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  limiting  nu- 
clear arms  for  the  first  time — have  estab- 
lished a  firm  base  from  which  the  major 
International  powers  can  move  toward  a 
structure  of  peace.  This  strxjcture  Is  realistic 
and,  for  the  first  time,  practical.  It  Is  a 
structure  of  peace  based  oa  carefully  ana- 
lyzed enlightened  self-interest  on  the  part 
of  all  the  major  powers. 

When  President  Nixon  first  took  office,  he 
correctly  perceived  that  the  way  the  United 
States  was  carrying  out  Its  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  had  made  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
suspicious  of  our  motives  and  dubious  of 
our  Intentions. 

MeanwhUe,  America's  traditional  allies  suf- 
fered an  erosion  of  confidence  In  the  United 
States'  long-run  desire,  or  even  ability,  to 
help  defend  their  Interest. 
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Immediately  after  entering  the  White 
House,  President  Nixon  directed  that  this 
country  re-evaluate  Its  role  In  world  affairs.  A 
new  Vietnam  policy  was  put  into  effect,  a  pol- 
icy which  win  fulfill  our  responsibilities  with- 
out seeming  to  threaten  other  nations  with 
whom  we  must  negotiate  other  crucial  Issues 
m  the  International  community.  Steps  were 
taken  to  enter  into  a  new  China  policy.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  approached  with  a  new 
openness  and  a  new  sense  of  realism  on 
the  Issues  of  Berlin,  the  Middle  East  and 
nuclear  weapons.  Our  E^uropean  aUles  were 
reassured  of  our  commitment  to  them. 

President  Nixon  said,  "Listen  more  and 
lecture  less."  Now,  three  years  later,  after  one 
of  the  most  Intensive  periods  of  interna- 
tional negotiations  in  this  century,  the  re- 
sults are  beginning  to  pour  forth.  Already 
they  can  be  termed  truly  extraordinary. 

The  United  States  Is  ending  Its  role  In 
Vietnam  without  sacrifice  of  its  honor  and 
responslbUlty.  The  People's  Republic  of 
China  has  been  brought  into  its  proper  role 
in  the  world  community.  A  cease-fire  is  In 
existence  In  the  Middle  East.  A  Berlin  agree- 
ment has  been  reached.  Negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  concluded  on  such 
Issues  as  the  environment,  health,  inter- 
national disputes  at  sea,  trade  and,  most 
Important,  the  limitation  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive. 
I  am  not  about  to  suggest  that  all  ;he 
steps  the  President  has  taken  have  met  with 
the  approval  of  all  the  countries  at  the 
United  Nations.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
most  of  the  countries  at  the  United  Nations 
recognize  In  our  foreign  policy  under  Pres- 
ident Nixon  a  willingness  to  Innovate.  They 
are  apt  to  give  credit  to  the  President  for  his 
creed  of  "negotiation  over  confrontation." 
Some  home-front  critics  hav-  suggested 
that  our  nation's  security  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  steps  the  President  has  taken. 
Though  there  Is  undoubtedly  some  risk  In- 
volved in  any  such  agreemerts,  there  would 
have  been  a  far  greater  risk  to  us  and  to 
much  of  the  world  In  continuing  to  base  our 
foreign  policy  on  obsolete  considerations  that 
had  validity  In  the  past,  but  had  subse- 
quently been  overtaken  by  events. 

Our  most  treasured  and  respected  allies 
do  not  feel  threatened  by  the  results  of  the 
summits  at  Moscow  and  Peking. 

They  are  almost  unanimous  In  their  view 
that  the  trips  wUl  lead  to  a  more  peaceful 
world.  They  are  reassured  by  the  President's 
determination  to  keep  a  strong  defense,  for 
no  matter  how  enthusiastic  they  are  about 
the  new  agreements,  they  understand  that 
without  strength  these  agreements  would 
have  been  Impossible.  Further,  that  without 
strength  In  the  future,  future  agreements 
will  be  Impossible. 

Lastly,  on  the  United  Nations  itself,  some 
have  criticized  the  President  for  "not  using 
the  United  Nations"  or  for  "going  around 
the  United  Nations." 

Arthur  Vandenbiurg  talked  about  "outside 
the  United  Nations,  but  Inside  the  Charter." 
This  phrase  could  apply  to  the  Presidents 
trips.  Most  of  my  colleagues  recognize  that 
the  UJJ.  wUl  not  be  fully  effective  unless  the 
major  powers  are  In  agreement. 

ThtJS.  any  steps  that  move  any  of  the  ma- 
jor powers  away  from  age-old  differences  and 
toward  agreement.  wlU  in  the  long  run  ben- 
efit the  U.N.  Itself. 

The  United  Nations  ha:  never  come  to  grips 
with  the  Vietnam  question — principally  be- 
cause Peking  and  Moscow,  reflecttog  North 
Vietnam's  strongly  held  view,  have  opposed 
United  Nations  action. 

The  United  Nations  was  unable  to  stop  the 
killing  m  the  India-Pakistan  war  because 
the  major  power*  were  in  disagreement. 

It  foUows  that  the  more  agreement  and 
understanding  that  exists  between  the  major 
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powers,  the  better  the  chance  lor  effective 
United  Nations  action. 

It  U  fair  to  aUte  that  the  President's  vUlta 
bad  strong  support  at  the  United  Nations. 
The  members  there,  with  all  the  diverse 
Ideologies  the  world  possesses,  recognized 
that  our  President  was  reaching  out  as  peace- 
maker to  both  the  U.SJSJI.  and  Peking. 

Differences  wUl  continue  to  divide  the 
states  at  the  United  Nations,  but  when  it 
came  to  success  for  the  Peking  or  Moscow 
meetings,  the  world  was  almost  as  one  :n 
lu  aspirations:  for  the  nations  represented 
there  saw  a  chance  for  peace  and  a  chance 
for  a  stronger  United  Nations  itself. 


HE  LEAVES  A  MONUMENT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    NTW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
community.  New  York  State,  and  our 
country  have  lost  a  great  man.  Sid 
Shapiro  as  a  close  personal  friend  or  a 
dynamic  engineer  can  only  be  described 
In  superlj^tives.  The  Thursday.  July  27, 
1972  editorial  and  article  in  the  Islip 
Town  Bulletin  help  me  to  do  just  that: 
Hb  Leaves  a  Monument 

On  any  given  day  you  can  ride  Long  Is- 
land Parkways  and  look  with  awe  at  his 
handiwork — his  monument,  so  to  speak. 

We  refer,  of  course  to  Sidney  M.  Shapiro, 
who  died  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  Shapiro  was  for  many  years  the  good 
right-arm  of  masterbuilder  Robert  Moses. 
Together  they  fashioned  the  world's  most 
outstanding  park  and  recreation  system. 

Along  with  Mr.  Moses,  he  was  sometimes 
called  a  dreamer.  But  the  world  must  have 
dreamers  if  we  are  to  survive.  We  shall  sure- 
ly miss  him. 

Sidney  M.  Shapiro,  Lonc-Time  Moses 
Aide,  Dies 

Largely  attended  funeral  services  were 
held  from  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Baby- 
lon Monday  afternoon  for  Sidney  M.  Shapiro, 
68.  of  Babylon,  who  retired  last  April  as 
Chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of  the 
Long  Island  State  Park  Commission.  He  died 
last  Thursday  at  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center. 

The  Eev.  Charles  T.  Knapp  officiated  at  the 
rites  and  burial  followed  In  Plnelawn  Me- 
morial Park  under  direction  of  the  Boyd  Fu- 
neral Home. 

Mr.  Shapiro  Is  survived  by  his  widow,  Un- 
dine; a  son.  Robert;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen 
Totom;  a  brother,  Theodore;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Sylvia  Edelsteln  and  four  grandchildren. 

At  the  time  of  his  retirement  The  Bulletin 
carried  the  following  story  on  his  life  and 
achievements. 

When  Sidney  M.  Shapiro,  68,  Chief  En- 
gineer and  General  Manager  of  the  Long  Is- 
land State  Park  Commission,  last  of  a  small 
group  of  dedicated  men  who  In  the  year  1925 
launched  the  Long  Island  State  Park  and 
Parkway  Program  under  the  leadership  of 
the  then  37-year-old  Master  Builder,  Rob- 
ert Moses,  retires  next  month,  he  will  have 
completed  46  years  of  service  ^th  the  Com- 
mission. One  by  one  the  members  of  the  orig- 
inal group  of  almost  half  a  century  ago 
have  gone  their  way.  Bob  Moses  himself, 
now  83,  retired  from  the  Commission  10 
years  ago. 

In  tb«  begtniUng  when  Shapiro  began  en- 
gineering BuireyB  (or  what  was  to  become 
world  rvnowned  Jones  Beach  State  Park,  the 
combined  population  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
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Counties  was  little  more  than  the  present 
number  of  visitors  to  the  park  on  a  single 
busy  day.  What  was  then  an  Inaccessible,  un- 
inhabited virtually  unheard  of  barrier  reef, 
biundated  constantly  by  high  water  of  the 
Atlantic,  now  provides  parking  space  for 
SOXKX)  cars  a  day,  mostly  on  filled-ln  land, 
contains  attractive  bathhouses,  swimming 
pools,  boat  basins,  fishing  piers,  a  Marine 
Boardwalk,  restaurants,  cafeterias  and  snack 
bars,  four  1000-foot  deep  water  wells,  a  mon- 
umental Water  Tower,  an  8200-seat  Marine 
Theatre  and  many  other  diversified  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Last  year  15.000.000  people 
visited  the  famous  park,  up  from  one-half 
mUllon  the  year  It  opened  In  1929.  Since  then 
some  400.000.000  vlsltt  have  been  paid  to  this 
greatest  of  all  state-owned  and  operated 
oceanfront  resort.  Yet,  Jones  Beach  was  re- 
jected by  the  voters  when  first  presented  by 
Robert  Moses  In  1925,  then  given  a  second 
chance  the  following  year  when  It  squeaked 
through  in  a  referendum. 

ONE    SMALL    PABK 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  only  one  state 
park  on  Long  Island,  an  Isolated  200  acres  on 
Fire  Island  approachable  by  a  small  ferry. 
Today  there  are  20  state  parks  In  the  system 
extending  from  the  New  York  City  line  to 
Montauk  Point  with  a  combined  area  of 
35,000  acres  visited  annually  by  22.000,000 
people.  The  little  park  on  Fire  Island  has  been 
transformed  Into  magnificent  Robert  Moses 
State  Park,  600  acres  In  size,  visited  by  3,000,- 
000  people  a  year. 

In  the  beginning,  one  causeway  was  built 
to  Jones  Beach,  foxtr  lanes  wide.  Today  the 
park  Is  reac^ed  by  four  causeways  with  a 
total  of  21  lanes.  These  are  the  Meadow- 
br^ok.  Long  Beach  Loop,  Wantagh  and  Rob- 
ert Moses  causeways. 

In  the  beginning,  there  were  no  parkways. 
The  Southern  State  Parkway  was  a  dream 
on  paper.  Last  year  It  carried  43.000.000  cars. 
highest  m  the  nation  for  a  passenger-car 
artery.  Nor  did  the  Northern  exist,  with  the 
network  of  connecting  parkways  m  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties.  Today  this  entire  com- 
prehen'^lve  system  of  landscaped  state  park- 
ways Is  traversed  by  over  100,000.000  cars  a 
year. 

In  the  beglnn'ng.  there  was  no  Bethpage 
State  Park.  Today  Bethpage,  with  Its  five 
18-hole  golf  courses,  Is  the  largest  enterprise 
of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States. 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  no  land  bank 
or  greenbelt.  Today  Caumsett  State  Park,  the 
NiEsequoque  and  Connetquot  Reservations 
with  p.irts  of  Sunken  Meadow  State  Park  on 
the  north  and  Heckscher  State  Park  on  the 
south,  form  a  9000-acre  greenbelt  to  be  used 
for  conservation,  ecology  studies,  nature 
trails,  hiking,  fishing,  and  bird  and  wlldllle 
sanctuaries,  representing  one  of  the  largest 
open-sjwce  programs  of  any  metropolitan 
area  in  the  nation. 

As  a  follower  of  the  prophet  Moses,  Shapiro 
saw  the  whole  system,  valued  today  at  550 
million  dcllars.  emerge  from  birth  to  matu- 
rity and  world-wide  fame,  second  to  none  in 
the  park  and  parkway  field.  Shapiro  himself 
is  a  nationally  recognized  expert  on  beach, 
park  and  parkway  development.  His  advice  la 
frequently  sought  by  municipal  authorities 
both  In  this  nation  and  abroad. 

HELD    TOP    POSTS 

In  addition  to  holding  the  top  executive 
position  with  the  Commls.slon,  Mr.  Shapiro  Is 
also  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Manager  of 
the  Jones  Beach  State  Parkway  Authority 
and  the  Bethpage  Park  Authority.  He  has 
served  as  consultant  to  the  Tribtwough 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority,  to  Kennedy 
International  Airport,  to  Nassau  County  In 
its  early  program  of  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  Mitchel'  Field.  He  baa  been  con- 
sultant to  the  New  York  State  Power  Au- 
thority, the  New  York  World's  Pair  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Hoover  Commission  for  the  Reorganization 
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cf  the  United  States  Government,  the  Army- 
Navy  War  Production  Board,  to  many  metro- 
politan communities  including  New  Orleans. 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore.  San  Francisco.  San 
Diego.  Portland,  Oregon  and  to  cltlea  In 
Brazil,  Venezuela  and  others. 

Shapiro  served  under  seven  Governors  of 
New  York  State:  Al  Smith.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Lehman,  Poletti.  Dewey.  Harriman  and 
Nelson  Rockf  eller;  all  three  Presidents  of  the 
Long  Island  State  Park  Commission;  Bob 
Moses,  Perry  Duryea  and  Holly  Patterson; 
and  under  Laurance  Rockefeller.  Chairman 
of  the  State  Cotincil  of  Parks. 

When  Shapiro  won  the  coveted  Long  Island 
Press  Distinguished  Service  Award  in  1968, 
Governor  Rockefeller  commented:  "This  Is 
an  eminently  suitable  recognition  of  your 
splendid  services  to  the  Stete  as  General 
Manager  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Long 
Island  State  Park  Commission,  as  well  as  your 
activities  for  the  public  good  In  your  com- 
munity. Your  work  surely  merits  apprecia- 
tion, to  v;hich  I  am  happy  to  add  my  voice." 

When  he  won  the  Huttleston  Award  for 
State  Park  Service  In  1970,  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller said:  "This  award  is  in  recognition  of 
many  years  of  public  service,  the  highest 
standard  (rf  professionalism,  concern  for  peo- 
ple and  preservation  of  public  lands." 

ENGINEER    AWABD 

When  he  won  the  Metropolitan  Civil  En- 
gineer Award  last  year,  Robert  Moses  said: 
"Sid  was  one  of  our  top  men  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent Long  Island  and  State  developmenu 
and  made  side  trips  abroad  as  a  consultant 
to  Brazil  and  other  distant  parts,  helped  put 
on  two  World's  Fairs  and  otherwise  played  a 
distinguished  -jart  In  the  engineering  of  the 
metropolis."  Holly  Patterson  said:  "In  bU 
many  years  of  service  to  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Long  Island  community,  SW 
Shapiro  has  consistently  worked  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  exemplified  the  finest  in  engineer- 
ing aspiration  and  achievement  and  helped 
bring  national  renown  to  the  fine  system  of 
parks  and  parkways  on  Long  Island." 

When  he  won  the  Suffolk  County  Engineer 
Award  in  1964,  Perry  Duryea,  then  President 
of  the  Ixjng  Island  State  Park  Commission, 
said:  "In  no  sector  of  our  recreation  and 
transportation  world — public  or  private — Is 
there  a  man  who  has  given  so  much  of  him- 
self in  such  an  effective  way  to  so  many 
people." 

On  the  educational  front,  Mr.  Shapiro  has 
been  a  visiting  lecturer  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  New 
York  University  and  other  Institutions.  He 
is  a  member  of  various  national  and  interna- 
tional professional  organizatlona  and  has 
had  a  number  of  articles  published  in  tech- 
nical Journals.  He  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  lives  with  his 
wife  Undine,  at  Belmont  Lake  State  Park, 
north  of  Babylon,  and  has  a  son  Robert,  a 
daughter  Helen,  and  four  grandchildren.  He 
has  purchased  a  new  home  in  Babylon  bor- 
dering the  Great  South  Bay.  It  faces  an  en- 
gineering handiwork  of  his,  the  Robert  Moses 
Bridge  over  Fire  Islaiid  Inlet,  and  wiU  be  his 
headquarters  for  engagements  for  consult- 
ing work,  lecturing  and  writing,  but  prin- 
cipally, he  says,  "for  the  piscatorial  purstilt 
of  the  elusive  blueflsh  and  striped  bass." 


RELIEF  FOR  OUR  WORLD  WAR  I 
VETERANS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  FLoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  my  collearjes' 
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attention  this  copy  of  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  favor  of  my  bill,  H.R.  14364, 
which  is  identical  to  H.R.  12504,  the 
World  War  I  Pension  Act,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Congress  will  expeditiously 
act  on  this  desperately  needed  legisla- 
tion: 

TESTIMONY    OF    THE    HONORABLE    C.    W.    3lH, 

YoTJNO,  OP  Florida,  Before  the  House  Com- 
MHTEE  ON  Veterans'  Affairs  in  Support  of 
HIS  Bill,  HJl.  14364.  Jxn.T  28,  1972 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  strong  support  of  my  bill. 
Hit.  14364,  which  Is  Identical  to  H.R.  12504, 
the  World  War  I  Pension  Act.  These  bills  will 
provide  a  long  over-due  expansion  of  bsneflts 
to  all  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

As  the  Congressman  from  Florida's  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  I  am  honored  to  rep- 
resent over  90,000  veterans  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  close  work  with  these  men  and 
women,  I  have  become  painfully  aware  of 
the  many  hardships  they  are  facing  dally 
while  forced  to  live  on  meager  Incomes  In 
our  inflationary  economy.  The  World  War  I 
Pension  Act  would  go  a  long  way  In  relisv- 
Ing  these  veterans  of  many  of  their  appre- 
hensions and  anxieties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  day  and  time  when 
those  who  defend  our  country  face  so  many 
challenges  on  the  home  front,  it  is  Indeed 
heartening  to  reflect  upon  the  selfless  serv- 
1C3  offered  by  these  brave  men  and  women 
who  fought  for  freedom  and  liberty  for  us 
and  the  future  of  our  country.  They  were 
there  when  their  country  needed  them — now 
they  need  help  from  their  country.  Lets  not 
turn  our  backs  on  them  In  their  hour  of 
need.  I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  act 
favorably  on  this  legislation  so  that  these 
men  and  women  may  receive  the  relief  they 
deserve  and  need. 


HELP  FOR  THE  POLICE  OFFICER 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  a  kind  of 
protection  to  law  enforcement  ofiBcers 
who  are  sued  in  Federal  court. 

I  believe  the  reason  for  this  legislation 
is  obvious;  namely,  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  suits  filed  against  law  enforce- 
ment officers  in  which  damages  are 
claimed  resulting  from  the  performance 
of  the  officer's  duties.  Certainly  there  is 
no  purpose  in  this  proposal  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  legitimate  suits.  It  does  pro- 
pose to  reduce  harassment  suits  or  those 
aimed  at  delaying  criminal  prosecutions. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  requiring 
that  the  plaintiff  file  a  bond  with  the 
court  conditioned  on  the  payment  of 
reasonable  costs  of  investigation  suid 
legal  fees  if  the  defendant  law  enforce- 
ment officer  prevails. 

As  one  law  enforcement  official  from 
the  Fotirth  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana WTote  me: 

This  kind  of  legislation  Is  necessary  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  harassment  suits  filed 
against  law  enforcement  personnel.  These  are 
nuisance  suits  that  serve  only  to  delay  hon- 
est and  necessary  police  work. 

Indeed  many  law  enforcement  officials 
must  use  their  own  financial  resources 
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in  these  cases  and  commimities  frequent- 
ly have  found  insurance  costs  to  cover 
their  law  enforcement  officers  too  costly 
for  the  community  to  bear. 

This  same  bill  has  had  other  sponsors 
and  congressional  support,  however  so 
far  no  action  has  taken  place.  I  believe 
one  reason  for  the  delay  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  failure  to  respond  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee's  request 
for  a  comment  on  this  proposal.  I  urge 
both  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  to  move  for- 
ward on  this  legislation  and  I  hope  the 
other  Members  of  Congress  supporting 
this  bill  will  further  encourage  these 
efforts. 


yONKERS.  N.Y. 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.^TATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jime  15. 

Oxie  Reichler.   the  very  distinguished 

former   editor   of   the   Yonkers   Herald 

Statesman  delivered  a  very  interesting 

and  well  done  speech  about  the  city  of 

Yonkers.  N.Y.  I  would  Uke  to  call  it  to 

the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  have 

inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  so 

that  people  throughout  the  country  will 

have  an  opportunity  to  see  it: 

[From  the  Herald  Statesman.  Yonkers  (N.Y.) . 

July  18.  19721 

History  of  Yonkers — Colorful  and 

Dramatic 

(By  Oxie  Reichler) 

Whenever  I  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Herald 
Statesman,  and  see  one  of  those  bold  head- 
lines scattered  through  the  paper — reading 
Yonkers.  100  Years  Old— I  say  to  myself,  'Big 
Deal!  I'm  nearly  as  old  as  that  myself!" 

Then  I  realize  that  Yonkers  is  not  really 
a  century  old,  but  much  older — and  much 
younger,  too. 

For  example,  Yonkers  is  only  64  years  old 
as  a  second-class  city  (which  we  became  in 
1908) .  How  long  wUl  It  be  before  we  become 
a  first-class  city,  with  a  million  population? 

Yes,  Yonkers  became  a  third  class  city  on 
June  1, 1872,  Just  a  century  ago. 

Is  Yonkers  really  older?  Yes,  It  is.  Yonkers 
was  chartered  as  a  village  117  years  ago — in 
1855.  And  it's  nearly  two  century  ago  that 
Yonkers  became  a  town — on  March  7.  1788 — 
when  our  Country  was  only  12  years  old. 

And,  as  you  all  know,  we  were  three  cen- 
turies old  In  1946 — when  our  Tercentennial 
celebration  marked  the  arrival  of  the  White 
Man  in  this  community.  That  makes  us  326 
years  old  In  1972. 

But  Yonkers  was  here  for  perhaps  miUious 
of  years  before  tliat — and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  actually  occupied  by  some  fine  human 
beings  about  the  time.  King  Solomon  was 
taking  over  In  ancient  Israel  from  his  father, 
King  David.  That  was  3,000  years  ago. 

In  what  is  now  Yonkers.  clusters  of  Red 
Men — at  least  two  tribes  of  Indians — were 
having  a  Jolly  old  time.  Their  community  was 
called  Nappeckamack.  which  means  rapid 
waters.  On  the  west  side  were  the  Mohiclans. 
in  tents  along  the  Hudson,  which  they  caUed 
the  Shatemuc.  On  the  east  side  of  what  is 
now  Yonkers.  along  the  Saw  Mill  and  the 
Bronx  Rivers,  were  the  Weckquaeakecks. 

I  say  they  bad  a  Jolly  old  time  here,  be- 
cause they  were  free  of  many  worries  and 
there  was  no  women's  lib.  The  men  and  boys 
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hunted  and  fished — and  fought.  The  squaws 
and  the  girls  did  all  the  work,  inside  the 
tent  and  outside. 

So  let's  be  fair  to  history.  Let  us  say,  be- 
yond and  serious  argument,  that  Yonkers  Is 
not  Just  100  years  old,  but  that  It  Is  at  least 
30  times  that  old.  Which  lifts  my  spirits,  be- 
cause I  now  realize  I'm  not  really  nearly  as 
old  as  Yonkers. 

Despite  these  various  dat«s  and  years.  It  Is 
highly  proper  that  we  mark  our  Centennial, 
and  that  we  celebrate  our  birthday  as  a  city, 
as  we  have  been  doing  since  that  Chamber 
of  Commerce  breakfast  on  June  1.  at  which 
our  Yonkers  lieutenant  governor,  Malcolm 
Wilson,  brought  us  the  welcome  tidings  that 
the  State  Arterial  at  last  will  be  funded 
again,  so  Yonkers  can  grow  sts  It  should,  espe- 
cially In  the  Downtown  Yonkers  sector. 

How  should  we  be  celebrating  our  Cen- 
tennial? It  Is  appropriate,  of  course,  that  we 
are  having  an  assortment  of  municipal  cere- 
monies, formal  and  Informal;  flag-ralalngs. 
dedications,  concerts  and  various  other 
events  planned  or  to  be  planned.  These  are 
all  to  the  good.  But  are  thev  enough? 

I  hope  you  wUl  agree  with  me  that  our 
Centennial  offers  each  of  us  opportunities 
to  do  something  for  Yonkers — a  little  or  a 
lot — and  to  do  It  without  fancy  ceremonials 
and  at  little  or  no  cost. 

AU  we  need  Is  a  little  bit  of  civic  patriot- 
Ism — and  that  includes  some  civic  pride.  I 
would  suggest  that  each  of  us  In  Yonkers — 
all  the  nearly  100.000  men  and  women  and 
all  the  children  and  grandchildren,  too — 
Can  do  something  for  Yonkers  fr-m  now  till 
the  end  of  next  May.  when  our  Centennial 
year  runs  out.  If  we  do  that,  we  may  have 
established  a  good  habit  that  will  continue 
for  a  lifetime. 

What  can  all  of  us  undertake  to  do? 

That's  easy.  We  can  recognize  and  believe 
that  Yonkers  Is  a  wonderful  city  of  more 
than  200.000  souls,  with  tremendous  assets 
that  we  should  know  and  appreciate,  with 
a  proud  history  that  should  cause  us  to  lift 
our  he&ds.  and  the  prospect  of  a  future  that 
should  win  our  earnest  application  ar.d  sup- 
port. We  should  realize  further  that  many 
another  city,  town  and  village  would  envy 
Yonkers  If  they  bxit  knew  about  us.  There- 
fore, let  each  of  us  undertake  three  simple 
protects: 

First,  say  something  nice  about  Yonkers 
every  day — better  yet.  several  times  a  day — 
at  home  and  away  from  home. 

Second,  write  something  nice  about 
Yonkers  every  day — better  yet.  several  times 
a  day — at  home  and  away  from  home — 
to  as  many  people,  businesses.  InrtltutloiiE 
and  organizations  as  you  can. 

And  third,  do  something  nice  for  Yonkers. 
even  though  It  Is  something  for  yourself — 
like  keeping  your  lawn  neat,  like  g^wing 
some  flowers,  planting  a  tree,  sweeping  the 
sidewalk,  painting  the  house,  making  your 
business  attractive  Inside  and  out.  stimulat- 
ing courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  among  as- 
sociates and  staffs — by  personal  example.  Be 
a  volunteer  In  any  good  cause.  Serve  In  public 
office. 

It  doesn't  sound  like  much,  does  it?  Say. 
vrt-ite  and  do  something  nice  for  Yonkers 
Give  Yonkers  the  best  possible  Image — and 
polish  that  Image  a  little,  personaUy. 

Sounds  corny?  Sure!  But  it  works. 

Civic  service,  kindness  and  thoughtfulness 
may  be  square,  but  they  are  a  continuing 
foundation  for  business.  Industry  and  the 
professions,  for  society,  religion,  government, 
leisure  activity  and  what  have  you.  And  these 
always  will  be  foundation  stones. 

Experimenting  with  civic  service  wont  al- 
vrays  work,  but  It  will  most  of  the  time.  Let 
me  give  you  a  recent  example — which  was 
not  successful. 

Miss  Norma  Quarles  of  WNBC-TV  (that's 
Channel  4)  phoned  me  one  altemoou  from 
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the  Hudson  River  Museum  to  tell  me  she 
was  preparing  a  short  series  of  broadcuts 
about  Yonkers  for  the  Six  O'clock  News. 
Would  I  participate?  I  told  her  I  would  be 
glad  to  help  her  In  any  way  I  could. 

•You  do  believe  that  Yonkers  Is  deterio- 
rating badly,  don't  you?"  she  asked. 

"No.  no."  I  answered.  "Don't  get  off  on 
that  kick!  Yonkers  is  a  wonderful  community, 
with  plenty  of  progress." 

She  mentioned  the  troubles  police,  fire- 
men and  teachers  were  having  in  getting 
their  salaries  pushed  higher,  and  she  said 
she  felt  str'kes  were  coming.  Somebody  ob- 
viously had  been  filling  her  mind  with 
doomsday  stuff,  intimating  to  her  that 
Yonkers  was  going  to  hell  in  a  basket. 

Would  I  go  on  camera  for  her?  No,  I 
wouldn't.  I  She  already  had  scared  the  life 
out  of  me  with  her  pessimistic  approach.) 
But,  I  told  her,  I  would  be  glad  to  help  her 
get  information,  or  participants,  or  anything 
at  all  that  might  help  the  City  of  Yonkers. 
I  suggested  some  names,  officials  and  civic 
leaders.  Then  I  told  her  I  could  supply  her 
with  some  optimistic  data  about  Yonkers — 
would  she  look  at  it.  if  I  mailed  it  to  her? 
She  said  she  would. 

I  mentioned  a  brochure  on  Yonkers  his- 
tory that  a  group  of  Yonkers  teachers  had 
prepared  fot  publication  in  The  Herald 
State3man.  which  the  Peoples  Saving  Bank 
later  had  republished  for  distribution.  It  had 
Illustrations  that  might  help  her.  Would  she 
rifie  through  this  if  I  .supplied  her  a  copy? 
She  said  she  would. 

I  was  about  to  mail  these,  when  I  had 
qualms  about  how  long  it  would  take  the 
Postal  Service  to  deliver  «  Yonkers  package 
to  Rockefeller  Center,  so  I  took  them  down 
myself. 

I  attended  a  one-sheet  letter,  exhorting 
her  to  get  off  the  negative  kick  about  Yon- 
kers, to  realize  we  have  a  lively  thriving  city. 
I  mentioned  how,  a  few  days  before,  our  city 
manager  nad  been  pressured  by  the  City 
Council  to  the  point  of  resignation,  where- 
upon our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  taxpayer 
^groups  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters — 
'acting  wtih  a  quick  clout  in  less  than  48 
hours — got  the  Council  to  reverse  Itself, 
and  the  chief  executive  has  remained  at  the 
helm. 

And  then  I  told  her  something  else — all  on 
that  single  sheet — in  an  effort  to  convince 
her  that  Yo:ikers  was  NOT  going  to  hell  in 
a  basket.  I  suggested  to  Miss  Quarles  that 
she  pick  the  president  of  any  New  York  City 
bank,  the  bigger  the  better,  and  ask  him 
about  Yonkers  and  its  future. 

I  enumerated  for  her  the  kinds  and  quality 
of  banks  we  have  in  Yonkers — the  National 
Bank  of  North  America,  23rd  largest  metro- 
politan bank  with  11  units  here  and  building 
a  12th:  County  Trust,  with  half  a  dozen 
units,  and  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  I  men- 
tioned Yonkers  Savhigs  with  four  banks. 
Peoples  Savings  with  four.  Yonkers  Savings 
and  Loan,  Westchester  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan,  and  Fourth  Federal  SavUigs  and  Loan. 

And  I  explained  how.  In  recent  months, 
many  of  the  most  prestigious  financial  In- 
stitutions in  the  world  ha\'e  been  battling 
for  locations  in  Yonkers. 

I  told  her  we  now  have  Chemical  Bank 
in  Getty  Square  and  building  another  in 
South  Yonkers  Manufacturers  Hanover  in 
Getty  Square  and  South  Yonkers,  and  pre- 
paring a  third  unit  on  upper  North  Broad- 
way. And  I  added  that  we  also  have  Chase 
Manhattan,  First  National  City  and  Marine 
Midland,  with  probably  more  such  branches 
on  the  way. 

Reasoning  with  her,  I  observed  that  these 
New  York  institutions  sure  regard  their  units 
as  valuable  Investments  in  a  growing  Yon- 
kers, confident  that  they  will  profit  highly 
from  them  in  the  coming  years. 

How  can  one  doubt  the  glowing  prospects 
for  the  tomorrows  In  Tonkera,  when  you  see 
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such  positive  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  fi- 
nancial giants  of  America? 

Next  morning  I  deposited  the  bundle  on 
Miss  Quarles'  desk — the  short  history,  the 
data  on  what  a  nice  town  Yonkers  is  and  the 
covering  letter.  But  what  happened? 

How  many  here  saw  these  three  broad- 
casts— or  any  one  of  them?  Were  you  im- 
pressed? I  found  them  sickening.  Tlie  \iewer 
got  the  impression  Yonkers  was  dying,  that 
Yonkers  is  a  cluster  of  slums,  that  public  em- 
ploye strikes  were  imminent.  While  the  ac- 
tual words  were  not  used — that  Yonkers  was 
headed  for  hell  in  a  basket — the  pictures 
tried  hard  to  prove  such  was  the  case. 

So  I  (ailed  on  that  one.  But  I  can  tell  you 
that  most  of  my  efforts  over  the  years — to 
say  or  do  something  nice  about  Yonkers — 
worked  out  much  better.  Yet  it  was  worth 
trying.  I  do  not  regret  my  efforts.  Who 
knows  but  th.it  something  I  SHid  or  supplied 
may  yet  lead  WNBC-TV  News  to  present  a 
more  accurate  picture  of  our  city. 

An  so  I  urge  you  Rotarians.  and  you  guests, 
and  all  with  whom  you  come  in  contact :  Do 
say,  write  and  do  something  nice  for  Yonkers 
every  day.  Trj-  it.  you'll  like  it! 

I  do  not  suggest  that  you  become  an  utter 
bore  with  your  civic  pride,  but  you  can  be 
graceful  about  sharing  information  about 
Yonkers  with  those  you  know,  those  you 
meet,  those  you  correspond  with. 

When  you're  having  a  conversation  about 
Yonkers,  cite  the  fact  that  our  growth  in 
population  is  in  almost  exactly  the  ratio  of 
America  the  Beautiful.  Take  the  latest  figures 
for  the  population  of  the  U.S.  and  you  knock 
off  the  last  three  zeros — and  vou  have  pretty 
accurate  figures  for  Yonkers.  You  cannot  do 
that  for  many  other  cities,  and  I'll  tell  you 
why.  Yonkers  alone,  among  the  larger  cities 
in  the  Empire  State,  has  been  increasing  in 
people  during  the  last  quarter  century,  while 
most  other  larger  cities  have  been  declining. 
Yonkers  therefore  has  pushed  Syracuse  out  of 
fourth  place  in  the  state,  making  the  present 
standing:  New  York.  Buffalo,  Rochester, 
Yonkers. 

Does  someone  mention  the  trouble  New 
York  City  Is  having  when  it  comes  to  borrow- 
ing money  at  reasonable  interest  rates?  Point 
out  that  last  week  the  Yonkers  Urban  Re- 
newal Agency  borrowed  $8  million  and  got  a 
low  rate  of  2.84  per  cent — with  a  dozen  big 
banks  competing  for  this  investment  In 
Yonkers. 

Maybe  the  cost  of  Westchester  government 
comes  up.  Which,  among  the  cities,  towns 
and  villages,  pays  the  biggest  county  tax 
and  gets  the  least  for  each  tax  dollar.  You 
know  the  answer,  of  course,  it's  Yonkers,  the 
county's  step-child. 

Maybe  the  conversation — at  home  or  else- 
where— turns  to  sports.  Remember  to  recall 
that  the  first  golf  game  in  America  was 
played  here  in  1888,  at  North  Broadway  and 
Shonnard  Place,  where  St.  Andrew's  Golf 
Club  then  was  located. 

If  It's  sporta,  celebrate  the  Centennial  by 
weaving  in  a  reference  to  the  Yonkers  Sports 
Hall  of  Fame  at  285  Nepperhan  Ave.  Share 
your  civic  pride  in  the  eminent  sports  fig- 
ures Yonkers  has  enthroned  there,  with  suit- 
able memorabilia.  Oh.  you  know  who  they 
are: 

Football — Coach  Charlie  Caldwell  and  all- 
American  Irwin   (King  Kong)   Klein. 

Basketball — Coach  Joe  Lapchlck. 

Baseball — Swatter  Walter  Simpson,  the 
Babe  Ruth  of  the  minor  leagues. 

Tennis — World  Champion  Vlnnie  Richards. 

Boxing — Junior  Lightweight  Champion 
Jack  Bernstein. 

Swimming — Olympic  Whiz  Doris  O'Mara. 

Ice  Skating — Champions  Lillian  and  Ruth 
Corke,  sisters. 

Track — Saul  Mellor,  father  of  our  i-atlonal- 
ly  known  Yonkers  Marathon;  Thomas  Bar- 
den,  long-distance  runner,  and  Eulace  Pea- 
cock, Olympic  sprinter. 
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Canoe-Racing — Steve  Macknowskl  and 
Steve  Lysak,  the  first  Americans  to  win  an 
Olympics  canoe  championship. 

To  celebrate  the  Centennial,  take  your 
family  and  friends  to  the  Hudson  River 
Museum  in  Trevor  Park  and  enjoy  an  excit- 
ing visit  to  the  Planetarium,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  East.  Mention  the  museum 
in  conversations,  in  letters — even  in  business 
letters — and  spread  the  good  tidings  of  this 
unu.sual  place,  with  a  view  of  the  lordly  Pali- 
sades worth  traveling  hours  to  see. 

Mention  our  colleges — Sarah  Lawrence, 
Elizabeth  Seton,  Dunwoodie  Seminary  and 
Mount  St.  Vincent.  And  also  our  Westchester 
Community  College,  for  which  Yonkers  foots 
a  good  share  of  the  bill.  Mention  also  our 
world-famous  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for 
Plant  Research,  which  helps  many  nations 
to  feed  their  people  better. 

If  you're  watching  television  anywhere— 
at  home,  around  the  country  or  anywhere  in 
the  world — remind  those  with  you  that  the 
voice  on  the  TV  set  is  FM,  frequency  modula- 
tion, that  comes  over  static-free — and  that 
this  was  invented  and  developed  in  his  North 
Broadway  laboratory  by  MaJ.  Edwin  H. 
Armstrong. 

And  If  it's  radio  you're  listening  to,  don't 
hesitate  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  basic 
patents  for  radio  were  developed  here  in 
Yonkers  by  Lee  DePorest. 

Take  cognizance  of  our  dependable  city 
water  supply.  Mention  our  effective  and  pro- 
gressive organizations,  especially  our  service 
clubs. 

When  good  government  comes  up  for  dis- 
cussion, recall  the  good  fights  carried  on  by 
former  Mayor  Edith  P.  Welty  and  her  thou- 
sands of  women  cohorts;  by  James  H.  Mose- 
ley.  Col.  Oliver  J.  Troster  and  John  J.  Rust, 
who  organized  the  Committee  of  100  that 
saved  Yonkers  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars 
by  research,  well  assisted  by  many  In  thla 
room.  Remember  the  battles  for  decent  gov- 
ernment when  the  patronage-hungry  party 
machines  tried  to  destroy  Council-Manager 
government  and  return  to  the  lush  pickings 
of  what  went  before. 

If  the  subject  is  parochial  schools,  mention 
that  one-third  of  our  children  attend  such 
schools  in  Yonkers,  and  that  from  Yonkers — 
from  atop  Dunwoodie  Seminary  on  Valen- 
tine Hill — emanate  the  television  broadcasts 
by  which  all  the  Catholic  schools  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York  are  educated. 

Civic  pride  is  something  wonderful,  even 
more  than  personal  pride,  because  It  is 
shared  so  readily  and  effectively  and  bene- 
ficially. 

In  any  conversation  or  letter,  bring  up  the 
millions  of  dollars  about  to  be  Invested  In 
Downtown  Yonkers — in  the  merchantUe  sec- 
tor and  also  in  the  Industrial  area  along  the 
Hudson.  Mention  Phllipse  Manor  Hall  in  Lar- 
kln  Plaza  and  its  priceless  collection  of  paint- 
ings. That's  the  oldest  buUdlng  in  Westches- 
ter still  standing — and  it  was  once  our  City 
Hall.  Now  It's  a  state  museum.  And  mention 
also  our  historic  churches,  like  St.  John's  In 
Getty  Sqiuare,  where  George  Washington 
often  knelt. 

Whenever  you're  riding  an  elevator  or  es- 
calator— In  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  or  any- 
where else — civic  pride  will  lead  you  to  look 
for  that  four  letter  word  meaning  Yonkers — 
Otis — and  you  can  point  out  to  friends  or 
even  strangers  that  the  first  safe  elevator  was 
Invented  and  built  in  this  city. 

If  you're  enjoying  a  dish  of  ice  cream  (any 
flavor)  or  sipping  a  soda — in  New  Orleans, 
or  Cincinnati,  or  at  home — be  sure  to  remark 
that  probably  there's  a  bit  of  Yonkers  In  the 
delicacy — Flo-Sweet  liquid  sugar,  produced 
by  Refined  Syrups  and  Sugars. 

Whenever  and  wherever  you  stop  to  buy 
gas  or  oil,  look  for  the  Octane  sign,  and  point 
out  that  the  Octane  Scale,  which  measures 
the  anti-knock  quality  of  gasoline,  was  In- 
vented on  Nepperhan  Avenue  In  Yonkers  by 
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Dr  Graham  Edgar  of  the  Ethyl  Corp.  and 
that  the  scale  Is  now  used  everywhere  In  the 
world.  Including  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

If  the  conversation  turns  to  the  SALT 
talks,  and  missiles,  refer  to  3,000  miles  of 
Yonkers-made  cable — strung  from  Alaska  to 
Hudson's  Bay — to  make  up  the  Distant  Early 
Warning  Line  In  case  any  missiles  are  headed 
this  way.  Habirshaw  Division  of  Phelps  Dodge 
made  It. 

And  If  you  get  chatting  about  World  War 
IT,  you  can  bring  up  how  Habirshaw  also  pro- 
duced (In  great  secrecy  over  months)  that 
65-mUe  hollow  cable,  which  was  strung  across 
the  English  Channel  and  fed  a  million  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  a  day  to  General  Eisenhower 
on  D-Day  for  the  invasion  of  Prance.  And  you 
can  mention  the  miles  upon  miles  of  khaki 
cloth  produced  by  the  Alexander  Smith  Mills, 
the  bomb  sights  and  other  Instruments  fash- 
ioned by  Otis  and  the  many  other  products 
made  here,  Including  medicines  and  K-ra- 
tions. 

If  newspapers  are  being  discussed  wherever 
you  are,  never  hesitate  to  celebrate  the  Cen- 
tennial by  mentioning  The  Herald  States- 
man— praising  It,  naturally — for  you  wUl  find 
that  it  is  one  of  the  few  hometown  papers 
that  is  widely  known,  even  overseas. 

Nor  should  you  hesitate.  In  such  conversa- 
tions about  Yonkers'  assets,  to  speak  well  of 
your  own  business — and  also  being  your  com- 
petitor's operations — favorably,  of  course. 

As  in  the  Biblical  Injunction  about  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters,  you're  likely  to  benefit 
from  the  backwash  of  good  will  from  what 
you'll  be  saying  about  Yonkers.  Say  some- 
thing nice,  too,  about  our  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

Don't  hang  up  on  your  next  telephone  call 
without  deliberately  saying  something  nice 
about  Yonkers  and  Its  people — even  If  the 
person  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  sur- 
prised enough  to  ask  why  you  mentioned 
that?  Tell  him  or  her  about  the  Centennial, 
and  how  you're  observing  It  for  a  year. 

Maybe  youll  be  discussing  the  news — last 
week's  Important  treaty  between  West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany.  Celebrate  the  Cen- 
tennial by  remarking  casually  that  a  Yonkers 
educator,  Hans  Simcns,  wrote  the  Bonn  Con- 
stitution for  West  Germany. 

Maybe  the  conversation  Includes  some  ref- 
erence to  Judge  Tony  Cerrato,  past  president 
of  this  club.  Mention  his  fine  Park  Hill  home, 
once  occupied  by  the  actor  Richard  Bennett 
and  his  charming  and  talented  daughters, 
Constance,  Barbara  and  Joan. 

Catch  on?  It's  a  sort  of  Centennial  Game 
you  will  be  playing.  Somebody  mentions 
President  Nixon's  wife  Patricia — and  you  say 
she  has  Yonkers  cousins,  among  them  Ed- 
ward O  Sullivan  Jr.  Or  you're  at  a  Rotary 
assembly  or  convention  and  someone  men- 
tions the  recent  world  president  of  Rotary  In- 
ternational, Luther  H.  Hodges — the  former 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  You  break  in  to 
say  he  used  to  live  In  Yonkers.  If  your  con- 
versation runs  to  the  opera,  you  will  mention 
that  the  golden-voiced  Madam  Schumann- 
Heink  lived  on  Sunnyslde  Drive  here  and 
used  to  give  "free  concerts"  for  the  pupils  at 
School  3  where  her  children  studied. 

Almost  any  field  that  Is  being  talked 
about — music,  science,  the  stage,  politics, 
anything — opens  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  mention  some  of  our  eminent  residents, 
living  or  dead. 

People  like  Sid  Caesar,  Art  Carney  and 
Morey  Amsterdam  the  comedians;  Ann  Ban- 
croft the  actress;  Ella  Fitzgerald  the  singer; 
William  C.  Handy,  the  father  of  the  blues; 
Gene  Krupa,  the  drummer;  Jerome  Kern  and 
Geoffrey  O'Hara,  the  song-writers;  Samuel  T, 
Clemens,  better  known  as  Mark  Twain; 
Charles  P.  Stelnmetz,  the  electrical  wizard; 
Leo  BaekeUnd,  the  Inventor  of  bakellte,  the 
first  plastic:  Samuel  TUden  who  ran  for 
President  in  1876,  General  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stll- 
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well  of  World  War  n.  Ambassador  EUsworth 
Bunker,  former  Congressman  John  E.  An- 
drus,  the  philanthropist. 

Well,  you  get  the  idea.  I'm  trying  to  show 
you  how  easy  It  Is  to  say  something  nice 
about  Yonkers,  and  to  write  something  nice 
about  our  community.  It's  just  a  little  harder 
to  do  something  for  Yonkers,  but  not  If 
you're  looking  for  things  to  do. 

By  the  exercise  of  dvlc  power,  you  can 
best  celebrate  our  Centennial — and  enhance 
your  citizenship  for  a  lifetime  How  do  you 
exercise  civic  power? 

After  reading  the  paper,  retell  one  of  the 
more  Interesting  and  constructive  news 
Items,  reflecting  some  constructive  experience 
or  idea  or  suggestion.  Write  letters  to  your 
mayor,  city  manager,  councilman,  county 
legislator,  to  County  Executive  Mlchaelian,  to 
Lt.  Gov.  Malcolm  Wilson  and  to  Gov.  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller.  Write  your  ideas — especially 
about  Yonkers  and  its  needs  and  merits — to 
President  Nixon,  Vice  President  A^iew,  Sen- 
ators Javlts  and  Buckley,  Congressman  Bl- 
aggl  or  Peyser. 

There's  power  In  them-thar  letters.  You 
think  such  a  letter  carries  little  or  no  weight? 
You're  wrong.  I  remember  sitting  alongside 
a  powenal  legislator  as  he  glanced  at  his 
mall.  He  picked  up  one  letter  and  remarked : 

"This  Is  Interesting.  A  constituent  wants 
me  to  vote  for  a  bill  that's  coming  up  today. 
I  Intended  to  vote  against  it.  Now  I'll  vote 
for  it."  Tliat  letter-writer  may  never  know 
how  his  single  letter  changed  a  vote  In 
Congress. 

I  ask  each  of  you  to  observe  the  Centen- 
nial In  the  civic  service  way — speak,  write 
and  do — each  intended  to  make  Yonkers'  im- 
age here  and  elsewhere  more  attractive.  By 
whatever  we  do  or  don't  do  we  affect  the  vital 
community  image.  Our  image  is  polished  or 
splattered  by  citizens  generally,  by  public 
employes,  by  merchants  and  Industrialists 
and  professional  people,  even  by  school  chil- 
dren— even  by  thoughtless  dog  owners! 

So  It  is  my  opinion  and  suggestion  that 
ea,ch  of  us  can  celebrate  the  Yonkers  Cen- 
teimlal  well — and  do  so  proudly,  eagerly  and 
effectively. 

We  can  say  something  nice  about  Yonkers 
at  every  opportunity,  even  making  opportu- 
nities. We  can  write  favorably  about  our 
Yonkers  whenever  it  is  feasible.  And  we  can 
do  many  things  to  advance  our  city's  wel- 
fare— tiny  things,  medium  things  and  huge 
and  important  contributions  of  all  kinds. 
Like  doing  volunteer  service. 

Such  procedures  fit  right  In  snugly  with 
notary's  Four  Objects.  By  applying  these, 
each  of  us  has  the  personal  privilege  to  be 
a  Yonkers  Builder — and  to  impress  children 
and  grandchildren  with  the  need  for  them  to 
become  Yonkers  Builders,  too. 

We  need  to  build  well  for  the  tomorrows, 
and  the  Centennial  provides  an  excellent 
time  to  do  this.  I  am  confident  that  for  Yon- 
kers, in  this  Centennial  year,  the  future  is 
brighter  and  promising.  The  best  Is  yet  to 
be.  I  hope  all  of  you  share  my  optimism, 
and  will  act  that  way. 


THE  EFFECTS  OP  MINIMUM  WAGES 
ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
CHANGES  IN  AGGREGATE  EM- 
PLOYMENT 
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man  Andersoh,  of  Illinois,  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  28,  1972. 
As  I  read  the  summaiy  of  '"The  Efifects 
of  Minimum  Wages  on  the  Distribution 
of  Changes  in  Aggregate  Employment" 
by  Marvin  Kosters  and  Finic  Welch  it 
makes  the  case  that  only  through  the  im- 
position of  a  subminimum  wage  for  teen- 
agers can  you  bring  about  the  substitu- 
tion of  teenagers  for  adult  workers. 

This  article  furnishes  additional  eco- 
nomic support  for  those  who  have  testi- 
fied in  Uie  Congress  against  a  youth 
wage.  Opponents  of  a  lower  minimum 
wage  for  youth  have  repeatedly  charged 
that  a  youth  wage  will  not  generate  addi- 
tional jobs  but  rather  it  will  result  in  the 
replacement  of  adult  workers  by  teen- 
agers. The  paper  in  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Review  by  Kosters  and  Welch  at- 
tributes increased  stability  in  adult  em- 
ployment to  minimum  wage  increases.  I 
would  not  want  to  quarrel  with  this  con- 
clusion nor  would  I  want  to  support  legis- 
lation wlilch  would  undercut  job  security 
for  adult  workers. 

So,  I  say  again,  let  us  get  about  the 
business  of  creating  more  jobs  for  all  and 
vote  against  job  substitution  as  a  device 
to  make  the  unemployment  statistics  pic- 
ture look  better. 


CONSERVATION  AND  PRESERVA- 
TION OF  ATLANTIC  SALMON 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSTXVAKIA 
IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
concern  the  summary  of  an  article  on 
minimum  wage  effects  which  Congress- 


HON.  CLIFFARD  D.  CARLSON 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  CARI^ON  Mr.  Speaker,  over  tlie 
past  few  years  I  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  spend  some  time 
experiencing  the  great  joy  of  fishing  for 
salmon  on  the  Miramichi  River,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  The  Atlantic  salmon 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  prized  trophies 
among  freshwater  anglers.  This  spectac- 
ular game  fish  maj  reach  a  size  of  50 
pounds.  The  preferred  tngling  techniq  e 
is  fly  fishing  and  when  hooked  no  other 
fish  can  match  its  tenacity  and  aerial 
aerobatics. 

These  salmon  spawn  in  the  clear,  un- 
polluted, fast  flowing  streams  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  the  British  Isles,  Spain,  Prance. 
Ireland,  Greeland.  eastern  Canada,  and 
Maine.  Like  most  salmon,  the  Atlan'ac 
salmon  is  anadromous,  spending  much  of 
its  life  in  salt  watei  often  hundreds  of 
miles  from  shore,  and  then  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  returning  several  times  in 
its  life  to  spawn  in  the  stream  of  il.s 
origin. 

Unfortunately  today's  Atlantic  salmon 
are  but  remnants  of  the  vast  population 
which  existec  before  the  combination  of 
polluted  waters  and  excessive  commercial 
fishing  decimateG  their  numbers  and  de- 
stroyed many  of  their  historic  spawning 
streams.  Nearly  two  decades  ago,  the 
Atlantic  salmon  ocean  feeding  grounds 
were  accidentally  discovered  off  the  coast 
of  Greenland  These  grounds  were  found 
to  contain  fish  from  European  as  well  as 
U.S.  rivers.  The  concentration  of  fish  in 
this  area  made  them  highly  vulnerable 
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to  the  commercial  fisherman  of  every 
country  with  the  result  that  their  niun- 
bers  were  even  further  reduced.  Along 
with  other  American  sports  fishermen 
and  conservationists.  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  protection  anu  con- 
servation of  the  Atlantic  salmon. 

The  sad  plight  of  this  great  game  fish 
was  first  brought  to  world  attention 
iluough  the  International  Conference  on 
.Atlantic  Salmon  held  in  London  in  April 
1969.  This  conference  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  14  countries.  Richard 
Stroud,  executive  nee  president  of  the 
Sport  Pishing  Institute  of  the  United 
States  was  active  in  the  affairs  of  that 
conference.  A  further  significant  devel- 
opment in  the  Atlantic  salmon  story  was 
the  drafting  of  a  North  Atlantic  salmon 
policy  by  a  number  of  prominent  con- 
servation organizations  of  national  and 
international  standing  at  a  meeting  held 
last  September  in  New  York.  The  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  this  meeting  urged  that 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  join  in  an  agreement  to  con- 
sult, plan,  and  cooperate  in  research, 
management  ,and  propagation  of  At- 
lantic salmon  with  the  objective  of  re- 
storing the  species  to  abundance  in  New 
England  and  Canadian  waters. 

Early  in  1971  Canada's  Environment 
Minister.  Jack  Davis,  took  courageous 
steps  to  restore  the  Atlantic  salmon  fish- 
eries. In  the  face  of  great  pressure  from 
commercial  interests.  Mituster  Davis  im- 
posed a  series  of  stringent  commercial 
fishery  restrictions  aimed  at  protecting 
the  spawning  population.  He  also  initi- 
ated stronger  efforts  to  reduce  pollution 
in  Canadian  salmon  rivers  and  pointed 
to  the  importance  of  negotiating  with 
Denmark  for  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  their  commercial  fishery  off 
Greenland.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Davis  to 
conserve  the  salmon  are  already  showing 
signs  of  success  and  American  sportsmen 
who  go  to  New  Brxmswick  can  often  be 
assured  of  catching  their  daily  quota.  Let 
me  say  that  during  the  recent  congres- 
sional recess  I  had  an  occasion  to  fish  on 
the  Miramichi  River  and  found  the  fish- 
ing to  be  much  better  this  year  than  last. 
We  were  especialy  pleased  to  see  so  many 
adult  salmon  going  up  the  river  to  spawn. 
This  is  particularly  significant  because  in 
previous  years  they  have  apparently  been 
prevented  from  going  in  great  numbers 
because  of  the  commercial  nets  and  other 
factors. 

When  the  hoped  for  negotiations  with 
Denmark  failed  to  materialize  in  1971, 
our  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Pelly)  in- 
troduced legislation  which  could  ban  the 
importation  of  fish  products  from  any 
nation  who's  fishing  activities  were  en- 
dangering the  spawning  stocks  of  At- 
lantic salmon.  The  passage  of  this  ex- 
tremely farsighted  legislation  had  the 
immediate  result  of  bringing  the  Danes 
to  the  conference  table.  As  a  result  of 
that  conference,  the  Danes  salt  water 
fishery  for  Atlantic  salmon  will  be 
phased  out  gradually  and  will  end  in  1975. 
Thus,  although  significant  advances 
have  been  made  in  efforts  to  rebuild  the 
population  of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  this 
job  is  far  from  completed.  In  September 
of  this  year,  an  International  Atlantic 
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Salmon  Sjrmposium  will  be  held  at  St. 
Andrews.  New  Brunswick.  This  sympo- 
sium will  provide  a  forum  for  the  ex- 
change of  all  available  scientific  in- 
formation concerning  this  great  game 
fish  species.  Our  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Canada,  the  Honorable  Adolph  W. 
Schmidt,  will  address  this  session  as  well 
as  Emironment  Minister  Davis  of  Can- 
ada. As  an  active  sports  fisherman  con- 
cerned about  our  environment,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  organizers  of 
this  symposium  and  wish  them  every 
possible  success.  I  will  be  following  their 
progress  with  great  interest. 

In  closing,  once  again  I  would  like  to 
commend  Canada's  Environment  Minis- 
ter. Jack  Davis,  for  his  inspirational 
leadership  in  saving  the  Atlantic  salmon 
and  to  urge  support  for  all  necessary 
steps  to  restore  the  species  in  our  own 
New  England  rivers.  In  this  connection, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  an  item  of 
$125,000  has  been  included  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  appropriation  bill, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
CoNTE)  and  other  Members  of  Congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  advance  planning  and 
land  acquisition  for  a  new  Federal  fish 
hatchery  in  Bethel.  Vt.  This  mod- 
est appropriation  is  a  vital  first  step  in 
the  program  to  restore  the  Atlantic  sal- 
mon in  New  England  waters — and  I  shall 
certainly  give  it  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 


GENERAL   LAVELLE   REVISITED 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
I.N-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
flight  of  high-ranking  military  officers  to 
executive  positions  or  high-paying  ad- 
visory posts  with  firms  doing  bxisiness 
with  the  Pentagon  after  they  leave  the 
Armed  Forces  has  become  so  common 
that  it  is  no  longer  newsworthy.  How- 
ever, the  recent  appointment  of  retired 
Gen.  John  Lavelle  as  part-time  con- 
sultant to  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  in 
Columbus.  Ohio,  a  firm  which  relies 
heavily  on  defense  contracts,  once  again 
draws  attention  to  the  question  of  wheth- 
er the  punishment  that  General  Lavelle 
received  for  carrying  out  his  unauthor- 
b^d  private  war  with  North  Vietnam  was 
proper. 

I.  for  one,  believe  that  the  token  dis- 
ciplinary action,  loss  of  one  star  to  lieu- 
tenant general  and  early  retirement,  that 
the  military  has  taken  against  General 
Lavelle  for  deliberately  disobeying  or- 
ders and  deceiving  his  superiors  in  re- 
porting the  imauthorized  bombing  raids 
in  North  Vietnam,  is  a  travesty  of  jus- 
tice, and  is  illustrative  of  the  double 
standard  that  exists  in  our  present  sys- 
tem of  military  justice. 

Any  private  who  disobeys  orders  is 
coiut-martialed  and  usually  receives  a 
dishonorable  discharge.  The  stigma  that 
accompanies  a  dishonorable  discharge 
makes  It  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  ci- 
vilian job  At  the  same  time  oflacers,  par- 
ticularly colonels  and  generals,  suspected 
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of  a  crime  are  given  the  option  of  re- 
signing or  retiring  rather  than  face  a 
court-martial.  These  high-ranking  mili- 
tary ofiBcers  know  only  too  well  that  when 
they  leave  the  military,  there  are  usually 
high-paying  positions  waiting  for  them 
in  defense-related  industries. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  Lavelle 
incident  at  his  press  conference  last 
month,  President  Nixon  said  the  follow- 
ing with  regard  to  the  punishment  meted 
out  against  Lavelle: 

But  since  it  did  exceed  authorization,  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  be  relieved  and  re- 
tired. And  I  think  that  it  was  the  proper  ac- 
tion to  take,  and  I  believe  that  that  will  as- 
sure that  kind  of  activity  may  not  occur  in 
the  future. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
prospect  of  retiring  from  the  military 
with  a  monthly  pension  of  $2,500  and  a 
high-salaried  position  with  a  firm  doing 
business  with  the  Pentagon  is  much  of  a 
deterrent.  Only  when  generals  who  dis- 
obey orders  are  made  subject  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  military  tribimals  like  all  other 
servicemen  rather  than  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  accept  a  loss  of  one  star  and 
retire  early  at  a  high  pension  will  there 
be  any  real  deterrent  to  Insure  that  such 
an  activity  will  not  occur  in  the  future. 
I  would  like  to  Insert  into  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  July  29  Washington 
Star  which  describes  General  Lavelle's 
new  job  with  the  Battelle  Institute. 

The  article  follows: 
Lavelle  Joins  Advtsort  Puim  to  Pentagon 
(By  Ned  Scharff) 
Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle,  former  commander 
of  the  Seventh  Air  Force  who  was  forced  to 
retire  after  ordering  xuiauthorlzed  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam,  has  landed  a  Job  with  a  pri- 
vate thmk-tank  organization  which  does  ex- 
tensive work  for  the  Defense  Department. 

Lavelle,  relieved  of  his  command  on  April 
7.  now  is  a  part-time  consultant  to  Battelle 
Memorial  Institute  In  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lavelle  last  night  said  he  only  spends  "a 
few  hours  a  week"  working  for  Battelle.  He 
said  his  work  there  was  In  the  field  of  science 
and  technology  and  that  some  of  it  involved 
defense  contracts,  but  he  refused  to  define 
the  projects  he  is  working  on  more  specifi- 
cally. 

A  spokesnuin  for  the  institute  would  not 
say  what  kind  of  work  Lavelle  is  doing  ex- 
cept that  "he  U  drawing  on  his  research  and 
development-related  experience  in  the  Air 
Force." 

Before  assuming  command  In  Vietnam,  the 
general  was  director  of  the  Defense  Com- 
munications Planning  Group  In  the  Pentagon 
and  earlier  he  had  directed  several  aerospace 
programs. 

The  Defense  Department  said  Battelle  ranlcs 
67th  among  the  top  500  defense  research  and 
development  firms  in  the  country. 

The  institute  had  $12  mUlion  In  Defense 
Department  contracts  In  1971,  but  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  It's  scheduled  for 
only  $6.7  million  In  contracts,  the  Pentagon 
said. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  there  was 
nothing  Illegal  or  uncommon  about  a  retired 
officer  working  on  projects  under  govern- 
ment contract. 

LaveUe  was  a  four-star  general  until  It  was 
disclosed  he  had  ordered  bombing  of  unau- 
thorized targets  In  North  Vietnam  and  had 
ordered  falsification  of  reports  to  disguise  the 
effort. 

He  was  relieved  of  his  poet  then  retired  at 
three-ster  rank.  As  a  retired  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, LaveUe  draws  a  monthly  pension  M 
$2,500. 
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EASTERN  AIR  LINES  TO  INAUGU- 
RATE "GROUP  40"  TRAVEL  PLAN 
IN  SEPTEMBER 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   njOKtDK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin- 
ning September  7,  Eastern  Air  Lines  will 
offer  "a  revolutionary  air  fare"  for 
groups  of  40  or  more  persons.  The  "Group 
40"  plan  will  enable  40  or  more  members 
of  an  affinity  group — clubs,  unions,  com- 
panies, and  others — to  fly  on  regularly 
scheduled  flights  at  nearly  half  the  cost 
of  the  basic  coach  fare. 

The  "Group  40"  rate  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  many  persons,  members  of  small 
organizations,  to  travel  by  air  perhaps 
for  the  first  time.  In  addition,  members 
of  local  chapters  of  national  organiza- 
tions will  be  able  to  fly  to  faraway  con- 
vention sites  at  this  special  reduced 
charter  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lsu-ry  Birger  of  the  Mi- 
ami News  has  written  an  informative 
article  about  Eastern's  experimental 
"Group  40"  plan,  and  I  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  in  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

EAL  Hopes  Group  40  Charters   Will  Fill 
Planes  in  Slack  Season 

Business  in  the  trunk  airline  Industry,  as 
any  knowledgeable  source  will  tell  you,  Is 
very  cyclical.  When  it's  good.  It's  generally 
very  good;  but  when  It's  bad,  it's  really  sad. 

Basically,  It's  a  business  of  peaks  and  val- 
leys. International  carriers  like  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways  and  Trans  World  Airlines  enjoy 
their  peak  traffic  In  the  summer,  when  travel 
to  Europe  and  other  vacation  spots  Is  at  Its 
height.  But  then  In  winter,  traffic  drops  off 
drastically  and  the  red  Ink  flows  In  buckets. 

A  domestic  carrier  like  Eastern  Air  Lines 
does  best  in  winter,  when  people  rush  to  Flor- 
ida or  to  the  Caribbean  to  escape  the  snowy 
North,  and  In  summertime  when  vacationers 
seek  bargains  in  Miami  Beach,  the  Caribt>ean 
or  Mexico. 

But  then,  in  fall  or  spring,  traffic  slows  to  a 
snail's  pace  by  EAL's  standards  and  the  air- 
line's execs  beat  their  heads  against  the 
wall  trying  to  figure  ways  to  drum  up  busi- 
ness. 

To  put  It  bluntly.  It's  feast  or  famine. 

And  that's  the  reason  why  the  industry 
has  come  up  with  a  multitude  of  discount 
fares  and  other  promotions  like  the  weekend 
excursion  from  Florida  to  northern  cities  to 
entice  the  flying  public  to  fill  their  empty 
seats. 

The  latest  ploy.  Just  Initiated  by  EAL  and 
approved  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  on 
an  experimental  basis.  Is  one  that  appears 
to  have  more  merit  than  most. 

Starting  Sept.  7  and  running  through  Dec. 
11,  the  airline  will  offer  what  It  terms  "a  rev- 
olutionary air  fare"  which  permits  groups  of 
40  or  more  travelers  to  fly  at  charter  rates 
on  600  of  Its  dally  flights. 

In  other  words.  If  you're  a  member  of  an 
affinity  group  like  the  Klwanls  Club  or  B'nal 
B'rlth,  or  a  union  member  or  an  employee  of 
a  company,  you  can  fly  at  discounts  of  up  to 
47  per  cent  of  the  basic  coach  fare. 

The  only  restriction  Is  that  you  must  travel 
In  a  group  of  40  or  more,  hence  the  "Group 
40"  nomenclature.  Group  travel  means  you 
fly  at  nearly  half  the  cost  of  a  regularly- 
scheduled  flight  between  two  cities. 

For  example,  the  basic  coach  fare  between 
New  York  and  Miami  Is  $102,  but  the  Group 
40  price  wUl  be  $66;  U  you're  flying  between 
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New  York  and  San  Juan,  the  ticket  price  will 
be  snipped  from  $213  to  $111. 

The  key  word  Is  "charter."  Up  to  now,  If 
a  group  wanted  to  travel  from  one  destina- 
tion to  another,  it  had  In  most  Instances  to 
charter  an  entire  airplane — say  a  DC-8  with 
129  seats — and  pay  for  every  seat  whether  It 
was  flUed  or  not. 

Under  the  Eastern  scheme,  only  40  seats 
have  to  be  "chartered,"  and  the  members  of 
the  affinity  group  travel  on  regularly  sched- 
uled flights.  They  pay  for  only  the  seats  they 
actually  fill  unless  they  book  more  than  40 
and  have  some  "no-shows." 

B.  Craig  Raupc,  Eastern's  division  vice 
president  of  passenger  sales,  has  been  travel- 
lug  the  country  trying  to  get  his  agents  In 
various  cities  to  push  Group  40.  He  believes 
the  fare  could  reshape  the  peaks  and  valleys 
encountered  in  seasonal  air  traffic  patterns. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  plan  will  be  Intro- 
duced this  fall.  But  It  will  also  be  offered 
next  spring,  between  AprU  30  and  June  15. 
And  both  dates  suit  Raupe  Just  fine. 

That's  because  chey  are  the  times  of  year 
when  convention  groups  generally  gather  and 
Raupe  believes  Group  40  offers  small  units 
such  as  clubs,  unions  and  companies  the 
opportunity  to  travel  to  faraway  destinations 
when  they  otherwise  would  have  stayed  at 
home. 

Eastern,  of  course,  designates  the  flights  on 
which  those  signing  up  for  Group  40  can 
travel,  and  has  listed  600  of  Its  approximate 
1,475  daUy  flights  across  the  system  because 
they  are  the  least  likely  to  be  filled,  having 
a  load  factor  of  30  per  cent  or  lower. 

Raupe  Insists,  however,  this  doesn't  mean 
Group  40  passengers  will  be  asked  to  fly  In 
the  middle  of  the  night  or  anything  like 
that. 

'•Obviously,  we're  not  going  to  put  our 
Group  40  people  on  our  busiest  flights,  but 
we're  not  going  to  ask  them  to  travel  as 
second-class  citizens  either,"  he  says. 

There's  no  assurance  of  Instant  success, 
and  Raupe  and  Thomas  B.  McFadden,  senior 
vice  president-marketing,  realize  the  Group 
40  scheme  could  fall  flat  on  its  ear. 

One  of  the  problems,  at  least  for  this  fall. 
Is  that  affinity  groups  usually  make  their 
travel  plans  well  In  advance — six  months  to  a 
year  and  even  more.  Bo  It  may  be  difficult  to 
persuade  a  large  number  of  organizations  to 
take  the  step  between  Sept.  7  and  Dec.  11. 

As  Raupe  is  quick  to  admit.  "We're  plow- 
ing new  ground  so  we  don't  know  whether 
we  can  cut  It  this  fall  or  not.  We've  only  Just 
received  our  fall  schedules." 

But  he  does  feel,  based  on  the  Initial  re- 
sponse from  his  own  sales  personnel  and 
from  travel  agencies  who  book  tour  groups, 
that  the  airline  will  sell  at  least  $2>4  mUlion 
in  Group  40  fares  during  the  fall  period. 

That  may  seem  like  an  Inslgnlflcant 
amount  of  new  business,  but  Raupe  says  the 
sum  would  at  least  take  up  the  slack  In  full 
planeload  charters,  based  on  what  Eastern 
sold  last  fall  but  can't  this  fall  because  of  a 
shortage  of  equipment. 

He's  looking  down  the  road  to  a  time  when, 
through  proper  promotion  and,  of  course, 
further  approval  from  the  CAB,  Group  40 
business  can  be  generated  by  working  months 
ahead  with  potential  cutomers. 

As  he  says,  "We  think  it  wUl  work  because, 
of  all  the  plethora  of  discount  fares,  rates 
and  tariffs,  this  Is  the  first  time  that  an  air- 
line has  come  up  with  something  that,  if 
properly  utilized,  can  be  applicable  to  con- 
vention planners  or  businessmen  who  want 
to  set  up  sales  meetings." 

That's  because,  as  one  of  the  virtues  of 
the  "charter"  fare,  a  convention  group  of, 
say,  800  members,  could  fly  to  a  destination 
from  20  different  locations  In  groups  of  40. 

"We  think  we've  come  up  with  the  perfect 
plan  for  groups,  large  and  small,  to  fly  regu- 
larly-scheduled flights  at  charter  rates  to 
fUl  our  empty  seats  rather  than  to  charter 
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an  entire  plane  which  could  cost  a  lot  more 
If  It  wasn't  completely  filled." 

This,  of  course,  brings  up  the  subject  of 
diversion  of  traffic — a  sore  point  with  a  num- 
ber of  competing  airlines.  They  Insisted,  in 
opposing  the  EAL  plan,  that  it  would  divert 
large  numbers  of  passengers  who  normally 
would  pay  full  fare  to  travel. 

They  claimed,  in  fact,  thai.  Eastern's  esti- 
mate of  only  a  20  per  cent  diversion  in  its 
presentation  to  the  CAB  was  far  too  low  and 
the  new  discount  fare  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing. 

"We  dont  think  so,"  answers  Raupe.  "Onlv 
time  will  tell,  but  we  feel  well  generate  80 
per  cent  new  business,  flying  people  who 
otherwise  wouldn't  have  traveled,  and  this 
wlU  open  up  an  entirely  new  area  of  travel 
to  level  Eastern's  peaks  and  valleys." 


CRITICS  OF  AMERICA  SHOULD 
REMEMBER  IHDSTWAR  AID 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  popu- 
lar among  many  In  our  country,  as  well 
as  abroad,  to  criticize  the  United  States 
as  a  world  power  which  has  become  "ag- 
gressive" and  "imperialistic." 

This  has  been  the  approach  taken  by 
the  new  left,  and  a  number  of  public 
■figures  outside  of  the  new  left  have 
echoed  this  view. 

Such  criticism  overlooks  totally  the 
role  which  America  has  played  in  the 
world  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  If 
we  were.  In  fact,  "aggressive"  and  "im- 
perialistic" we  would  have  proceeded  in 
a  far  different  way.  We  would,  for  exam- 
ple, not  have  restored  freedom  and  in- 
dependence to  Germany  and  Japan,  the 
nations  we  had  just  defeated  in  war.  An 
"aggressive"  and  "Imperialistic"  coun- 
try would  have  occupied  and  controlled 
such  former  enemies  for  its  own  gain. 
Compare  how  Germany  and  Japan  were 
treated  by  the  United  States  with  the 
manner  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  ha.s 
treated  East  Germany,  not  to  mention 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  If  you 
wish  to  learn  the  truth  about  a  countr>- 
the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  talk  with  its 
former  enemies.  It  Is  fair  to  point  out 
that  no  place  in  the  world  do  people 
think  more  highly  of  the  United  State.'; 
than  in  Germany  and  Japan. 

An  editorial  In  the  Important  German 
newspaper,  the  Frankfiuter  Allgemeine 
Zeltung  recently  noted  that: 

People  have  completely  forgotten  the  un- 
paralleled generosity  and  helpfulness  of  the 
Americans.  British  sociologist  G.  Gorer  onre 
wrote  that  In  no  other  country  in  the  world 
did  the  majority  of  Inhabitants  give  so  easily 
and  so  willingly,  almost  without  considering: 
the  cost. 

The  editorial  continues  to  [>oint  out 
that: 

Americans  .  . .  of  aU  Industrial  nations  .  .  . 
take  up  flrst  place  In  the  amount  of  aid  they 
offer  to  developing  countries.  They  also  pro- 
vide much  money  for  the  mUitary  protection 
of  Europe.  It  was  also  the  Americana  with 
their  Marshall  Plan  who  helped  Europe  to 
her  feet  again  after  the  destruction,  famine. 
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and  ravages  of  the  Second  World  War.  Even 
former  enemies — the  Germans  and  Italians — 
were  lnclud?d  In  this  generous  aid  pro- 
gramme whUe  the  Russians  mercilessly 
plundered  the  countries  they  occupied  and 
annexed  and  tore  up  whole  stretches  of  rall- 
;vay  line  in  East  Germany. 

At  a  time  when  "young  Socialist 
fanatics  refer  to  the  Americans  only  in 
terms  of  abuse  and  laud  the  Soviet 
Uiilon  to  the  skies,"  states  the  Fiank- 
f  urther  Allgemeine  Zeitung: 

Palrnesa  and  gratitude  call  for  a  reminder 
of  the  true  state  of  affairs  .  .  .  Today's 
gnunblers  and  fault-flnders  who  make  Amer- 
ica to  be  the  big  bogey-man  appear  shabby 
In  face  of  such  generosity  and  willingness 
to  help.  The  generous  American  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

It  is  Important,  as  well,  tliat  Ameri- 
cans not  forget  their  own  recent  history. 
I  wish  to  share  this  article  by  Hans 
Roeper  from  the  June  5,  1972  edition  of 
the  Prankfiu-ter  Allgemeine  Zeitung  fur 
Deutschland  with  my  colleagues,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Critics  of  AsiERirA  Should  Bear  in  MtNO 
America's  Postwar  Am 

There  is  a  widespread  tendency  iu  all  coun- 
tries to  criticise  the  Americans.  Young  people 
above  all  see  the  United  States  as  an  Incar- 
nation of  imperialism  and  as  a  nation  wal- 
lowing In  brutality,  suppressing  its  coloured 
population,  recklessly  chasing  after  money 
and  exploiting  other  countries. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  doubtlesfaly  done  a  lot 
to  worsen  America's  reputation  bvit  Ameri- 
cans abroad  were  anything  but  popular  even 
before  this.  "Yanks,  go  home"  vras  always  a 
frequent  cry. 

Americans  themselves  may  not  be  com- 
pletely blameless  as  regards  this  aversion  but 
another  motive  is  no  less  potent — the  envy 
and  spite  of  smaller  and  weaker  nations. 

Like  all  other  nations  the  Americans  have 
their  faulte  and  their  virtues.  Today  their 
weakne.sses  are  attacked  though  nothing  is 
said  about  their  good  points. 

People  have  completely  forgotten  the  un- 
paralleled generosity  and  helpfulness  of  the 
Americans.  British  sociologist  G,  Gorer  once 
wTote  that  In  no  other  country  in  the  world 
did  the  majority  of  inhabitants  give  so  easily 
and  so  willingly.  almoKt  without  considering 
the  cost. 

Americans  generously  donate  money  to  any 
cause  they  consider  worthy,  Gorer  stated,  and 
lilts  is  not  due  to  affluence  alone.  In  many 
cases  donation  Involved  great  perbonal  sac- 
rifice. 

Americans  have  indeed  done  a  lot  to  coun- 
ter hardship  and  misery  throughout  the 
world.  Of  all  Indu-strlal  nations,  they  lake  up 
lirst  place  m  the  amount  of  aid  they  offer  to 
developing  countries. 

They  also  provide  muc'n  money  for  the 
military  protection  of  Europe.  It  was  aUo 
ihe  American  with  their  Marsliall  plan  who 
lielped  Europe  to  her  feet  agam  after  the 
destruction,  famine  and  ravages  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

Evtu  former  enemleb  —the  Germans  and 
ItalULtLS — were  included  In  this  generous  aid 
prmp-amme  while  tlie  Russians  merciletisly 
plundered  the  counuifcb  iliey  occupied  and 
annexed  auJ  tore  v;p  whole  slreicJies  of  rall- 

•hy  line  in  East  Germany. 

Now  that  young  8oclalL-A  fanatics  refer  to 
'.he  Americans  only  in  term.s  of  abuse  and 
laud  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  skies,  fairness 
and  gratitude  call  for  a  reminder  of  the  true 
.slate  ol  atlairv. 

Spcakmg  at  Harvard  University  twenty- 
tiv«  ysars  at(o  on  5  June  1M7.  American  Sec- 
nriary  of  State  George  C.  klarshall  first  an- 
nounced the  aid  programme  that  was  laur 
named  after  him. 
Polutuig    to    the    dl.-.a»irous    .-situation    in 
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Europe,  he  stated,  "It  Is  logical  that  the 
United  States  should  do  whatever  It  is  able 
to  do  to  assist  In  the  return  of  normal  eco- 
nomic health  In  tlie  world  without  which 
there  can  be  no  political  stability  and  no 
assured  peace.  Oxir  policy  Is  directed  not 
against  any  country  or  doctrine  but  against 
hunger,  poverty,  desperation  and  chaos.  It 
would  be  neither  fitting  nor  efScacious  for 
this  government  to  draw  up  unilaterally  a 
programme  designed  to  place  Europe  on  Its 
feet  economically.  That  is  the  business  of 
the  Europeans.  The  Initiative,  I  think,  must 
come  from  Europe." 

The  Americans  thus  laid  the  foundation 
.stone  for  unity,  economic  cooperation  and 
lastly  Che  Common  Market.  Delegates  from 
sixteen  European  countries  met  in  Paris  on 
12  July  1947  and  formed  the  Committee  on 
European  Economic  Cooperation  which  later 
became  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  that  finally  grew  Into 
today's  Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development. 

The  Soviet  Union  had  also  been  called 
upon  to  attend  the  conference  but  Moscow 
declined  and  forced  other  Eastern  Bloc 
countries  to  refuse  American  aid  they  would 
have  liked  to  have  and  prevailed  on  tbem 
to  stay  away  from  the  conference. 

The  sixteen  Western  European  countries 
banded  the  American  Foreign  Minister  their 
first  extensive  report  on  the  most  urgent 
measures  requiring  American  aid  in  Septem- 
ber 1947. 

Between  1048  and  1952  the  Americans 
raised  thirteen  thousand  million  dollars  to 
be  used  within  the  framework  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  Seventy  per  cent,  or  over  nine 
thousand  million  dollars,  were  written  off 
from  the  very  outset. 

This  was  a  real  sacrifice  even  for  an  af- 
fluent country  like  the  United  States.  Thir- 
teen thousand  million  dollars  made  up  an 
average  eight  per  cent  of  the  taxes  paid  to 
the  American  government  at  that  time. 

Even  before  Marshall  Aid  had  begun,  the 
United  States  granted  loans  and  gifts  to- 
talling almost  twenty  thousand  million  dol- 
lars to  other  countries  between  1945  and 
1948. 

These  included  the  GARIOA  suppUes 
(Government  Appropriation  for  Relief  In  Oc- 
cupied Areas),  mainly  food,  seed-corn,  medi- 
caments and  fuel,  that  Washington  sent  to 
those  areas  occupied  by  American  troops. 

West  Germany  received  GARIOA  supplies 
worth  about  1,700  million  dollars  plus 
another  1.300  million  dollars  under  Marshall 
Aid.  Altogether  this  adds  up  to  three  thou- 
sand million  dollars. 

Only  one  thousand  million  dollars  needed 
to  be  repaid  and  this  was  done  in  1961  In  ad- 
vance of  the  agreed  date.  The  Mark  equiva- 
lent of  the  remaining  two  thousand  million 
dollars  forme'  the  West  German  govern- 
ment's special  European  Recovery  Program- 
me fund. 

Tins  i.s  still  u.sed  today  to  provide  credits 
for  meiwures  calculated  to  aid  the  West  Ger- 
man economy.  Part  of  West  Germany's  devel- 
opment aid  programme  is  paid  from  it  and 
the  fund  has  been  a  constant  source  of  help 
to  Weht  Berlin's  Industry.  The  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  Marshall  Plan  can  still  be  felt  to- 
day, twenty-five  years  alter  it  was  first  au- 
noiiiiced. 

But  the  Americans  have  not  only  given  us 
the  Marshall  Plan.  They  have,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  contributed  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  unlttcaiioii  of  Europe. 

By  actively  supporting  the  European 
currencies  become  freely  convertible.  Ii  was 
America  that  provided  the  main  initiative 
for  the  establlsliment  of  the  International 
Monetitry  Fund,  the  World  Bank  and  the 
General  A^^reement  on  TarlUs  and  Trade.  All 
thU  created  the  baiils  for  a  mighty  upsurge 
111  world  trade. 

America's  high  balance  of  payment  deficits 
cause  u.s  much  annoyance  and  dilficully  to- 
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day  but  we  should  always  remember  how 
much  the  Americans  have  done  for  Europe 
since  the  Second  World  War. 

Today's  grumblers  and  fault-finders  who 
make  out  America  to  be  the  big  bogey-man 
appear  shabby  In  face  of  such  generosity  and 
willingness  to  help.  The  generous  American 
must  not  be  forgotten. 


"THE  GODFATHER" 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  NTW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATm:S 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  democ- 
racy founded  on  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  the  individunl,  every  citizen  has  the 
right  to  be  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  character  and  ability  irrespective 
of  such  extraneous  consideration  as  race, 
religion,  color,  or  sex.  The  proud  title  of 
American  can  be  claimed  equally  by  all 
citizens,  first  generation  or  10th,  from  all 
the  comers  of  the  earth,  who  make  up 
the  rich  fabric  of  our  Nation. 

Evei-y  thoughtful  American  must  ac- 
cordingly resent  and  deplore  mindless 
charactei'izations  as  villians.  knaves,  or 
dolts  of  ethnic  or  racial  gioups  in  our 
polyglot  society.  The  most  striking  cur- 
rent example  of  this  despicable  trend  Is 
the  motion  picture  "The  Godfather" 
which  stereotypes  Italian  Americans  as 
gangsters  and  murderers.  In  this  time  of 
aUenation  and  divisiveness  in  our  land, 
when  reconciliation  and  imderstanding 
are  so  imperative  "The  Godfather"  does 
a  grave  injustice  not  only  to  Americans 
of  Italian  ancestry  but  to  our  whole  citi- 
zenry. Speaking  as  one  whose  mother  was 
bom  in  the  Province  of  Avellino,  Italy, 
and  whose  maternal  and  paternal  grand- 
parents came  from  that  beautiful  land, 
I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  charac- 
ters in  "The  3'^dfather"  are  as  alien  to 
the  vast  majority  of  Italian  Americans  as 
to  any  other  groups.  The  hard-working, 
God-fearing,  warm-hearted  people 
among  whom  I  was  reared  bear  no  re- 
semblance whatsoever  to  the  Italian 
American  portrayed  in  this  infamous 
motion  picture. 

The  damage  done  to  our  fine  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  ancestry  and  to  the  values 
of  our  Nation  is  perceptively  described  by 
William  V.  Shannon  in  his  article  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times.  I  hope  that  the 
producers  will  ponder  Mr.  Shannon's  ad- 
monition as  to  the  consequences  of  this 
revolting  film  and  wiU  abandon  their 
plans  for  a  sequel.  I  urge  all  Americans, 
first  generation  or  10th,  who  cherish  our 
principles  and  our  values,  to  let  the  film 
makers  know  that  they  agree  with  Mr. 
Shannons  estimate  of  "The  Godfather." 

The  article  follows: 

•'The  GoDFATHta" 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Washington.  July  31.— The  announcement 
that  production  will  soon  begin  on  a  movie 
called  "The  Godfather— Part  Two"  must 
surely  rank  as  the  most  depressing  cultural 
event  of  1972. 

This  revolting  fUm.  already  a  box  office  suc- 
cefiB.  Is  apparently  to  be  mined  for  another 
thick  profit.  I  can  Imagine  the  series  now— 
'Return  ut  the  Godfather,"  "Son  of  the  God- 
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father  "  "The  Godfather  In  Las  Vegas."  "The 
Godfather  In  Miami  Beach,"  and  so  stretch- 
me  on  into  profitable  infinity. 

In  one  of  Its  aspects,  "The  Godfather"  Is 
Dart  of  the  growing  pornography  In  violence. 
Having  done  about  all  they  can  to  make 
sexual  intercourse  explicit  and  boring  on  the 
widescreen.  the  movie  makers  are  now  in  the 
process  of  acquainting  everyone  with  the 
many  varieties  of  violence.  Murder  by  sub- 
machine gun  Is  still  a  hardy  favorite.  "The 
Godfather"  teaches  some  new  lessons  In  mur- 
der such  as  How  to  Garrot  Your  Brother-ln- 
Law.  These  are  in  addition  to  examples  of 
persons  being  murdered  while  starting  a  car, 
having  a  massage,  paying  a  causeway  toll, 
going  through  a  revolving  door  and  eating 
spaghetti. 

With  startling  close-up,  vivid  death  agony 
sequences  and  technicolor  blood  spurting 
everywhere,  these  new-style  movie  murders 
do  manage  to  hold  audience  attention.  By 
the  end  of  movie,  however,  when  the  new 
Godfather  presides  over  the  murders  of  the 
beads  of  the  New  York  underworld's  "Five 
Families"  as  well  as  two  or  three  miscella- 
neous enemies  (X  lost  count),  these  deaths 
are  becoming  mechanical  and  meaningless. 

A  few  years  of  such  pictures  will  succeed 
In  making  the  most  gruesome  and  vivid  mur- 
ders as  tedious  as  a  nudist  film.  In  reaching 
that  Impasse,  the  movie  Industry  will  have 
further  degraded  the  taste  and  coarsened  the 
sensitivity  of  millions  of  people,  including 
the  vulnerable  young. 

Any  person  of  religious  sensibility  can  only 
find  the  film's  exploitation  of  a  child's  Bap- 
tism profoundly  offensive.  To  Juxtapose  the 
preparation  for  multiple  murders  against 
the  words  of  the  Priest  claiming  the  child 
for  Christ  is  to  trivialize  the  most  important 
of  the  Christian  sacraments. 

It  is  as  offensive  as  the  scene  in  that  much 
overpraised  film,  """he  Graduate,"  in  which 
the  hero  uses  a  crucifix  to  Jam  the  church 
door.  And  in  both  films,  these  crude  gestures 
are  used  to  make  an  artistic  point  which  is 
already  abundantly  clear. 

In  "The  Godfather,"  the  exploitation  of 
Catholic  rituals  and  Italian  customs — in  the 
wedding  and  funeral  scenes  as  well  as  the 
Baptism — Is  part  of  the  biggest  cultural  rip- 
off  that  any  commercial  promoters  have  got- 
ten away  with  In  years.  "The  Godfather" 
stereotypes  Italian-Americans  as  gangsters 
or  as  the  half-admiring,  half-fearfui  pawns 
of  gangsters.  The  authentic  details  of  how  a 
bride  receives  money  gifts  at  a  wedding  or 
how  spaghetti  Is  cooked  only  give  credibility 
to  that  central  He  about  Italian-Americans. 

The  film  flatters  Italian  males  by  stressing 
their  toughness  and  sexual  prowess.  But  to 
what  purpose?  To  end  with  a  hero,  the  young 
Godfather,  who  is — by  any  decent  human 
standard— a  monster.  Some  flattery. 

As  an  American  of  Irish  ancestry,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Italian-Americans  ought  to  dislike 
the  picture  intensely.  There  was  a  time  much 
earlier  in  this  century  when  the  Irish  domi- 
nated the  underworld.  In  1 93 1.  Warner 
Brothers  started  the  modern  genre  of  gang- 
ster films  with  "Public  Enemy"  starring 
James  Cagney  as  an  Irish-American  gang- 
ster. The  Hays  Office  censorship  of  those  days 
did  not  permit  murders  to  be  depicted  In 
morbid  detail,  but  Cagney  came  through 
quite  as  tough  and  nasty  as  the  Corleone 
Brothers.  In  one  famous  scene  he  slammed  a 
grapefruit  into  his  wife's  face  at  the  break- 
fast table. 

When  John  O'Hara  wrote  "Butterfield  8" 
In  1935  he  had  the  hero  complain  bitterly 
that  Hollywood  cast  actors  like  Cagney  as 
the  perfect  gangster  type  because  the  tough 
young  Irishman  fit  Protestant  America's 
stereotype  of  an  outlaw. 

But  by  that  time  the  Irish  were  already  a 
dwlnding  force  In  organized  crime,  and  the 
stereotype  faded.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best 
things  that  ever  happened  to  the  American 
Irish  was  that  they  were  muscled  out  of  the 
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mobs  by  htmgrter,  more  ruthless  competitors. 
Otherwise,  some  Irish- American  stockbrokers 
and  advertising  men  who  now  sedately  ride 
the  commuter  trains  and  shake  their  heads 
over  the  morning  newspaper  at  the  latest 
misdeeds  of  the  Mafia  might  themselves  be 
Gaelic  version  of  Michael  Corleone. 

No  one  denies  that  a  few  Italian -Americans 
are  gangsters.  To  that  extent,  "The  God- 
father" rests  on  a  substratum  of  fact.  But 
for  the  millions  of  Italian-Americans  who  are 
not  gangsters,  the  success  of  this  film  raises 
an  enormous  ctUtural  obstacle.  It  retards 
their  efforts  to  overcome  this  dark  legacy 
from  the  past  and  to  establish  positive  heroes 
for  their  children  to  emulate. 

Events  have  consequences,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  "The  Godfather"  cannot  be  good 
for  Americans  of  Italian  or  non-Italian  an- 
cestry. 


OUR  SPACE  PRCX5RAM 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  No.  1  in  space.  We  are  the  only 
Nation  to  land  men  on  the  moon.  This 
superb  national  achievement  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace,  the  good  health,  prosper- 
ity, and  happines'  of  ah  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial 
appeared  this  moming  in  the  State,  one 
of  the  Nation's  leading  newspapers.  I 
commend  this  outstanding  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people. 
[Prom  the  State   (Columbia,  S.C),  Aug.   1, 

1972) 
All   Mankind   Benefits  From   Space   Spin- 
Off 

Critics  of  the  United  States  space  program 
who  advocate  other  tises  for  money  budgeted 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  would  have  us  believe 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  are  burned  up  waste- 
fully  In  probing  the  heavens. 

Not  so.  The  spin-off  benefits  of  the  costly 
research  to  explore  the  Moon,  orbit  working 
satellites  around  our  Earth,  and  Investigate 
the  outer  planets  will  ultimately  pay  divi- 
dends beyond  belief. 

And  those  dividends  will  benefit  all  man- 
kind— in  knowledge,  well-being,  health,  and 
comfort. 

The  Impact  of  space  technology  in  minia- 
turization of  sophisticated  electronic  cir- 
cuitry Is  profound,  especially  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  If  Houston  can  monitor  the  pulse 
and  temperature  of  a  man  on  the  Moon, 
what  are  the  potentials  for  the  sick  on 
Earth? 

As  a  result  of  NASA's  work,  there  Is  now 
commercially  produced  a  gas  analyzer  to 
measure  the  composition  of  air  breathed  by 
patients.  It  gives  prompt  information  on 
respiration  and  metabolism  that  has  been 
unavaUable  or  too  time  consuming  to  ob- 
tain. 

Used  In  Intensive  care  units.  It  Immedi- 
ately signals  changes  In  breathing  of  acute- 
ly HI  patients.  There  Is  now  an  alarm  de- 
vice which  sounds  at  a  nurse's  station  when 
an  Infant  stops  breathing  in  another  room. 

A  "sight  switch  "  developed  by  NASA  re- 
search allows  an  armless  and  legless  patient, 
by  the  motion  of  his  eye.  to  activate  a  nurse's 
alarm,  turn  pages  of  a  book,  operate  radio 
and  TV  sets,  and  control  powered  wheel- 
chairs. 

Ambulatory  heart  patients  can  broadcast 
their  own  heart  signals  to  a  central  monitor- 
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ing  station  while  walking  around;  and  there 
is  a  sleep  analyzer  that  monitors  the  brain 
and  eyes  of  a  sleeping  patient — potentially 
valuable  for  diagnosis  In  rehabilitation  of 
drug  addicts. 

NASA's  acknowledged  leadership  In  com- 
puter technology  has  produced  a  computer 
motion  picture  of  a  beating  heart  In  a  three 
dimensional  image — an  obvious  aid  In  lo- 
cating heart  Injuries,  aneurisms,  and  other 
cardiac  proolems. 

The  NASA  computers  have  also  produced 
a  program  to  help  Industrial  firms,  universi- 
ties, laboratories,  and  government  agencies 
solve  structural  engineering  problems  of 
stress  In  designing  bridges,  power  plants, 
buildings,  and  aircraft. 

Industrially,  the  development  of  battery 
technology  for  the  space  program  has  led  to 
a  line  of  high  energy  commercial  products 
for  powering  chain  saws,  golf  and  baggage 
carts,  outboard  motor  starters,  portable  elec- 
trocardiogram units,  toys,  and  other  appli- 
ances. 

Electrical  digital  clocks  are  l>elng  pro- 
duced by  a  firm  at  reduced  cost  because  of 
NASA-developed  stepping  drive  that  keeps 
the  clock  accurate  within  a  fraction  of  a 
second.  Fifty  companies  here  and  abroad 
have  laeen  licensed  to  make  and  market  a 
compound  preventing  the  fogging  of  lenses 
and  other  optic  and  visual  equipment. 

The  list  can  go  on  and  on,  including  fire 
resistant  clothing,  paints,  fabrics,  and  at 
least  two  new  uses  for  laser  beams  (surver- 
Ing  terrain  despite  obstructions  and  measur- 
ing the  presence  of  plankton,  that  essential 
of  marine  animal  life  and  of  oxygen  pro- 
duction). 

The  technology  of  NASA's  programs  Is  not 
at  all  lost  In  space.  The  quality  of  life  here 
on  Earth  will  be  steadily  Improved  because 
of  It. 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augtist  1.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
shortened  August  version  of  my  monthly 
Washington  News  Notes  sent  to  persons 
residing  In  the  congressional  district  I  am 
honored  vo  represent  is  reproduced  be- 
low. Its  obverse  side  contains  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OflBce  Form  1972 — O — 
459-931  bearing  the  intriguing  title: 
"Publications  Available  for  Distribution 
by  Members  of  Congresss  to  Homemak- 
ers  and  Residents  of  Cities  and  Towns": 
Congressman  Craic  Hosmer's  Washington- 
News  Notes 
wildlife  refuce  neaks  realitt 

Congressman  Craig  Hosmer  is  predict int: 
that  the  Senate  will  act  "within  the  next  few 
weeks "  on  his  bill  to  create  the  Seal  Beach 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  bill  pasj^ed 
the  House  In  June  by  a  314-0  vote.  Once  the 
Senate  acts  and  the  bill  Is  signed  Into  law 
by  the  PreFldent.  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  Anaheim  Bay  area — Including 
many  endangered  species — will  be  protected 
for  all  time  by  Federal  law. 

bringing  ORDER  TO  ELECTORAL  CHAOS 

Remember  the  big  push  four  years  ago  to 
reform  the  Electoral  College  and  other  facets 
of  our  Presidential  election  process?  That 
was  quietly  forgotten  once  the  election  was 
passed.  This  year,  attention  Is  focusing  on 
the  primary  elections. 

A  single  national  primary  election  has  been 
suggested,  but  Congressman  Hosmer  doeeu't 
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think  much  of  the  Idea.  It  would  pretty  much 
restrict  considermtton  to  those  candldatee 
with  enough  money  to  wage  a,  nation*! 
campftisn.  D«rk  horse  candldatee  couldnt 
afford  It.  Craig  says  he  would  prefer  the  Con- 
gress to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  entire  elec- 
toral process  not  Just  bits  and  pieces. 

PEACX   THUOtrCH    OUTER    SPACB? 

NASA  Administrator  James  P^etcher  says 
that  the  planned  U.S. -Soviet  space  venture 
is  more  than  Just  a  gesture  of  cooperation.  It 
will  help  the  push  for  peace.  Cooperation  In 
space — a  Soviet-American  earth  orbital  lab, 
a  joint  manned  Moon  station  and  eventually 
a  Joint  expedition  to  Mars — hopefully  will 
lead  to  more  cooperation  here  on  Blarth. 

ABOTTT    THAT    SOCIAL    SECtnUTT    INCaSASK 

Congressional  action  to  boost  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  by  20%  Is  good  news  for  to- 
day's retired  persons.  Further  Improvements 
In  the  system  are  contained  in  the  Welfare 
Reform  bill  ( H.R.  1 ) ,  now  stalled  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  challenge  facing  Congress  Is  to 
bring  the  program  Into  line  with  today's 
needs  without  overburdening  it  a  few  years 
from  now. 

IHrE   CONStTMEK    BOOKLETS    AVAIL.^BLE 

Congressman  Hosmer  Is  offering  consumer- 
oriented  booklets  without  charge  to  residents 
of  the  32nd  District.  If  you  find  some  mate- 
rials of  interest,  please  check  the  numbered 
boxes  on  the  back  of  UUs  letter,  print  your 
name  and  address  on  the  form  Iselow  and  re- 
turn this  entire  page  to  Craig.  Please  limit 
your  order  to  a  Tnaximum  of  five  booklets  so 
that  the  available  supply  may  accommodate 
as  many  residents  as  possible.  Mail  to:  Con- 
gressman Craig  Hosmer.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  O.C.  20515. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXIX 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintro- 
duced the  telephone  privacy  bill  on  May 
10,  1972.  with  a  total  of  48  cosponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
ri^t  to  Indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company,  instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solicita- 
tion ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  opinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
cies or  any  other  Individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  Individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amoimt 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am 
placing  a  27th  sampling  of  these  letters 
into  the  Record,  since  they  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 
need  (or  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted : 
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NAPCRVnXE,  113.., 

July  19. 1972. 
Bouse  OmcE  Buildekg. 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

Dkak  Rep.  AsptN:  This  letter  concerns  H.R. 
14884,  the  bUl  to  prevent  nuisance  telephone 
calls.  I've  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  such 
a  blU  to  be  adopted.  Thank  you  for  your 
past  efforts  In  writing  the  bul.  I  encourage 
ycu  to  continue  working  to  see  that  it  Is 
passed.  I  think  I  shar^  the  opinion  of  moot 
people  when  I  say  that  we  don't  want  such 
calls  and  would  really  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  those  who  could  make  it  possible  to  pre- 
vent any  such  further  calls. 
Thank  you. 
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Noethlake.  Iix., 

Jul;/  19, 1972. 
U.S.  Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  RBintzscNTATivK  Aspin:  We  would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  being  very  much  in 
sunport  of  the  bill  HR-14884  to  regulate 
telephone  solicitors. 

We  appreciate  your  introduction  and  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  Personal  privacy  is  becoming 
a  scarce  comnicKlity,  and  what  few  vestiges 
of  it  remain  must  be  Jealously  protected. 

Thank  you   for  whatever  jou   can   do  to 
e:. courage  passage  of  this  'oill. 
Very  truly  yours. 


RoLUNG  Meadows,  Ilx., 

July  21,  1972. 
Re:  Bill  HR-14884. 
U.S.  Representative  Les  Asprw. 
Hou.te  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Sir:  Through  the  Chicago  Tribune  I 
learned  that  there  is  a  bill  pending  that 
would  "keep  nuisances  off  my  phone".  This 
would  certainly  be  a  blessing,  since  there  ore 
an  unbelievable  number  of  people  soliciting 
In  this  manner.  Yesterday  I  had  two  calls 
regarding  land  sales.  It  isn't  even  10:30  a.m. 
and  1  have  Just  had  two  more.  They  are 
worse  than  leeches  to  get  rid  of.  I  tell  them 
immediately  that  I  ain  not  interested,  but 
they  are  most  persistent.  The  time  has  come 
for  me  to  stop  being  polite! 

We  would  certainly  appreciate  the  kind 
of  protection  your  bill  would  afford.  It  Isn't 
fair  to  have  to  obtain  an  unlisted  number 
to  avoid  these  nuisances  as  I  have  threat- 
ened to  do,  which  would  deprive  me  of  hear- 
ing from  friends  who  do  not  have  my  num- 
ber. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and  I 
shaU  be  looking  forward  to  hearing  of  the 
passage  of  your  bill. 

Yours  verj-  truly. 


Mount  Prospect.  III.. 

July  23.  1972. 

Sir:  The  Chicago  Tribune  states  that  you 
have  Introduced  a  bill,  HR  14884,  to  keep 
nuisances  off  the  telephone.  We  are  In  total 
agreement  with  this  measure.  We  have  even 
been  Instilled  by  phone  solicitors  and  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  have  our  number  removed 
from  the  phone  book.  We  still  receive  all 
sorts  of  calls  soliciting  for  numerous  busi- 
ness offers  as  well  as  for  donations.  The 
worst  offenders  are  the  ones  who  make  the 
call  sound  like  long  distance.  Tliese  alarm 
us  because  we  have  a  family  member  In  New 
York  who  Is  quite  111. 

Please  continue  to  push  this  measure  to 
Inhibit  this  invasion  of  our  privacy. 
Thank  you, 


Mooirr  Pbobpkct,  Iix., 

Jiily  li,  1972. 
Mr.  Lks  AsptH. 
House  Office  Building, 
WaahiMgton.DJC. 

Dka«  Mb.  Aspim:  We  are  so  glad  you  are 
sponsoring    bill    HR    14884    and    hope    very 


much  that  it  will  be  passed.  Thank  you 
for  trying  to  get  some  relief  for  us  from 
the  nuisance  telephone  calls  we  are  plagued 
with. 

Xi  here  is  any  way  we  can  help  to  get  this 
bill  through,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Oak  Park,  Iu.., 

July  25. 1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin  : 

Please  count  me  and  my  family  as  very 
much  m  favor  of  the  passage  of  bill  HB 
14834. 

Sincerely. 


Lake  Forest,  III., 

July  14. 1972. 
Re.  HR.  14884. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   REPRESENTA'nvs   Aspin:    I,   too,   am 
tired  of  telephone  solicitations. 

Please   continue   your  good  work  on  HR 
14884. 

Respectfully  yours. 


NATIONAL  LEGAL  SECRETARIES' 
COURT  OBSERVANCE  WEEK 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1946,  when  the  National  Association  of 
Legal  Secretaries  was  founded,  this  fine 
organization  has  been  dedicated  to  rais- 
ing the  professional  standards  of  secre- 
taries dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  law. 
The  association  discovered  that  a  fre- 
quent gap  in  their  members'  education 
was  the  opportunity  to  observe  first-hand 
the  type  of  court  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed from  the  efforts  they  had  made  in 
their  respective  offices.  So  in  1956  a  Day- 
in-Court  program  was  instituted  to 
satisfy  this  need,  and  its  effects  have 
proved  widely  beneficial. 

Mrs.  Roberta  L.  Moens,  president  of 
the  Rock  Island  County  Legal  Secre- 
taries Association  explained  the  program 
to  me  in  this  way : 

Each  October,  we  observe  said  program  by 
sponsoring  courthouse  tours,  presenting 
mock  trials,  attending  special  events  and  ob- 
serving court  procedures  to  gain  a  working 
knowledge  of  our  Judicial  system.  At  every 
available  opportunity,  we  extend  Invitations 
to  high  school  and  business  school  students 
to  Join  our  association  In  Its  activities. 

Mrs.  Moens  went  on  to  say : 

We  sincerely  beUeve  that  through  our 
Annual  Day-in-Court  program  we  have 
created  a  better  understanding  of  our 
court  system  and  In  some  small  way,  raised 
the  standard  of  our  profession.  We  further 
believe  that  a  National  Legal  Secretaries 
Court  Observance  Week  would  ftirther  otir 
cause  and  help  to  educate  not  only  legal 
secretaries  and  students  but  the  general  pub- 
lic as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  fine  pro- 
gram should  be  highly  commended  and 
encouraged.  As  a  lawyer  I  can  testify  to 
the  gre&t  responsibility  that  Is  placed  c»i 
many  of  these  individuals  In  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  our  courts  and  law 
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offices.  Without  their  efficient  and 
knowledgeable  assistance  the  wheels  of 
justice  would  be  greatly  slowed. 

Further,  as  Mrs.  Moens  indicated,  the 
National  Association  of  Legal  Secretar- 
ies is  Interested  not  only  in  gaining 
knowledge  for  themselves,  but  also  In 
sharing  that  knowledge  with  others.  This 
I  feel.  Is  most  Important.  Regret- 
tably, i  have  found  that  Americans  know 
less  about  our  judicial  system  than  any 
other  branch  of  government,  even 
though  their  most  direct — and  often 
dismaying — experience  with  our  Govern- 
ment come  through  It.  Also,  with  criti- 
cism of  our  judicial  system,  and  our  Na- 
tion, continuing  to  mount,  I  believe  that 
an  expanded  Day-In-Court  program 
would  provide  an  important  opportunity 
for  Americans  to  gain  an  increased  un- 
derstanding of  their  rights  and  privileges 
as  American  citizens,  as  well  as  their 
obligations  to  others. 

For  these  reasons.  I  joined  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Floyd  Spinck)  in  sponsoring  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  and  request- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
full  week  in  October  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Legal  Secretaries'  Court  Observ- 
ance Week"  and  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. I  would  like  to  commend  the  House 
for  its  passage  of  this  resolution  on  July 
28.  1972. 


IS  NAVAL  PARITY  WITH  THE  U.S.S.R. 
ENOUGH? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYBIIAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  days  this  Congress  has  been 
engaged  in  debate  over  tlie  military  pro- 
curement authoiization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  At  Issue  in  the  past  and  still 
at  issue  Is  whether  administration  pro- 
posals for  modernizing  the  U.S.  Navy  are 
sufficient  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat. 

The  New  York  Times  has  now  pro- 
vided an  answer  of  sorts  'n  the  state- 
ments of  the  commander  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  Navy  on  the  occasion  of  Soviet 
Navy  Day. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sergei  G.  Gorsh- 
kov  alleged  in  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  Newspaper  Pravda  that  the  Soviet 
fleets  could  detect  and  destroy  an  enemy 
vessel  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  limes  goes  on  to  state  In  an  ar- 
ticle datelined  Moscow,  July  30  that 
Communist  Party  leader  Leonid  J. 
Brezhnev  had  Indicated  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  reached  a  state  of  nuclear 
equality  with  the  United  States  and  now 
has  every  intention  of  gaining  naval  par- 
ity if  not  supremacy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  our  poten- 
tial adversary,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
stripped  some  of  the  clouds  of  rhetoric 
from  our  debate  and  has  laid  the  issue 
squarely  before  us.  Do  we  have  the  will 
to  maintain  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  In- 
sure our  freedom  to  use  the  oceans  of 
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the  world,  or  do  we  abandon  those  por- 
tions of  this  globe  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  Soviet  Union? 

I  am  Including  the  Times  article  in 
the  Record,  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
examine  the  express  Intentions  of  the 
other  side,  quite  clearly  stated,  and 
decide  on  the  policy  issue  of  strength 
or  weakness  for  our  naval  forces  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  individual  judg- 
ment: 

Chief  of  Soviet  Navy  Sats  Fleets  Can  Beach 
Ant  Foe 
Moscow,  JuLT  30. — The  commander  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  Navy  said  today  that  his  fleets, 
led  by  a  growing  nimiber  of  nuclear  subma- 
rines, could  detect  and  destroy  an  enemy  ves- 
sel anywhere  In  the  world. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sergei  G.  Gorshkov 
took  the  occasion  of  Soviet  Navy  Day  to 
write  m  Pravda,  the  Soviet  Communist  party 
newspaper,  that  the  Soviet  Navy  was  a  world- 
wide striking  force  and  "an  impressive  fac- 
tor deterring  any  attempts  at  sudden  aggres- 
sion against  the  Soviet  Union." 

He  also  stated  that  the  "Imperialists  have 
unleashed  more  than  30  wars  and  armed  con- 
flicts in  the  postwar  vears."  and,  citing  Viet- 
nam and  the  Middle  East  as  current  dangers 
to  world  peace,  he  declared: 

"It  is  quite  natural  that  under  such  con- 
ditions our  peaceful  policy  must  be  substan- 
tiated by  defensive  might." 

The  admiral  added  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
nuclear  submarines,  "armed  with  ballistic 
missiles  and  long-range  torpedoes,  and 
backed  by  mis"5lle-carrylng  planes  and  ships, 
are  capable  of  destroying  an  enemy  In  any 
region  of  the  world's  oceans." 

Foreign  submarines,  he  said,  would  fall 
to  withstand  a  Soviet  attack  If  war  broke  out. 
Submarine,  surface  and  air  antlsub  forces 
can  detect  and  utterly  destroy  any  subma- 
rine in  all  weather  conditions. "  the  admiral 
wrote. 

He  did  not  refer  directly  to  the  United 
States,  but  his  statements  were  clearly  di- 
rected at  his  navy's  No.  1  competitor  for  sxt- 
premacy  on  the  seas. 

The  agreements  on  limitation  of  strategic 
arms,  signed  in  Moscow  last  May  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  Communist  party  leader 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  Indicated  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  reached  a  sUte  of  nuclear  equality 
with  the  United  States  and  Moscow  now  has 
every  intention  of  gaining  naval  parltv,  if  not 
supremacy. 

Since  Admiral  Gorshkov  took  command  of 
the  navy.  16  years  ago,  he  has  transformed 
an  insigniflcant  coastal  defense  force  Into 
four  blue-water  fleets  that  patrol  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Antarctic. 

Admiral  Gorshkov  noted  today  that  his 
ships  had  called  at  more  than  60  ports  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and  Latin  America  In 
the  last  three  years. 

The  Pacific,  Baltic.  Arctic  and  Black  Sea 
fleets  have  about  408  submarines.  95  of  them 
nuclear-powered;  27  crtilaers,  two  helicopter 
carriers,  101  destroyers  and  more  than  1,000 
smaller  but  heavily  armed  craft. 

The  United  States  still  has  superiority  In 
aircraft  carriers  and  destroyers,  though  It  Is 
outnumbered  In  cruisers  and  conventional 
submarines.  Western  specialists,  however,  are 
worried  about  the  rate  at  which  Soviet  ship- 
yards are  producing  nuclear  submarines — an 
average  of  one  every  five  weeks. 

The  United  States  has  101  nuclear  subma- 
rines and  Is  scheduled  to  produce  only  11  in 
the  1972-73  programs. 

Writing  In  the  latest  Issue  of  the  authorita- 
tive Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  the  editor,  Ray- 
mond V.  B.  Blackman.  said:  "It  is  a  sobering 
thought  that  no  other  country  In  the  world 
In  this  day  and  age  of  sophistication  and  in- 
flation can  possibly  build  as  many  subma- 
rines as  the  Soviet  Navy  has  at  the  present 
time." 
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And  the  Soviet  Defense  Minister,  Andrei 
A.  Grechko,  Indicated  that  the  current  build- 
up of  nuclear  submarines  and  other  ships 
would  continue  at  its  present  pace.  His  Or- 
der of  the  Day.  published  In  the  Defense  Min- 
istry paper.  Krasnaya  Zvezda,  voiced  the  need 
for  "new  successes  in  creating  ships  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  equipment  and 
armaments  for  our  navy." 


M.    LARRY   LAWRENCE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1972 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  enjoying  a 
spectacular  renaissance  In  San  Diego 
County,  thanks  in  large  measure  to  the 
efforts  of  one  man.  my  old  friend  and 
confident.  M.  Lairy  Lawrence. 

Since  Larry  took  over  as  soutliern  Cal- 
ifornia chairman  of  our  party,  we  have 
taken  a  sizable  lead  In  registrations  in 
the  coimty  and  elected  one  of  our  own 
to  a  State  assembly  seat  previously  re- 
garded as  the  permanent  possession  of 
the  GOP. 

Larry  is  one  of  the  most  quotable, 
colorful  personalities  now  in  political 
practice  suiywhere.  With  his  energy  and 
way  with  words,  and  his  willingness  to 
wither  a  fellow  partisan  when  he  thinks 
such  criticism  merited,  he  has  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  news 
media  in  San  Diego  and  throughout  Cal- 
ifornia. In  this  fashion,  he  has  helped 
stimulate  public  interest  not  only  in  the 
revival  of  our  pai'ty.  but  iu  the  political 
process  generally. 

All  our  colleagues  might  not  agree  with 
everything  Larry  says.  But  all.  I  am  sure, 
would  find  his  remarks  of  Interest.  With 
that  In  mind.  I  include  at  this  point  ex- 
cerpts from  a  speech  delivered  by  Larry 
to  the  San  Diego  Rotary  Club  shortly 
after  he  returned  from  senice  as  a  dele- 
gate at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion: 

Spfxch  bt  M.  Labkt  Lawbenc* 
Machlavelli  once  said,  "There  Is  nothing 
more  difficult  to  take  In  hand,  more  perilous 
to  conduct,  cr  more  uncertain  in  its  success, 
than  to  take  the  lead  In  the  Introduction  of 
a  new  order  of  things."  This  Is  a  day  of  new 
ideas  that  bear  on  your  and  my  Uvea.  In 
business  and  the  professions  as  well  as  poli- 
tics, and  only  the  most  dogmatic  will  reject 
its  reality! 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  convention 
where  everyone  was  serious  and  concerned, 
where  everyone  worked  without  sleep  for 
days  on  end.  where  even  In  victory  there 
was  little  exuberance,  and  where  untU  the 
convention  was  over  almost  no  one  I  saw 
took  an  alcoholl:  drink. 

The  delegate* — many,  but  certainly  by  no 
means  all,  young — were  exemplary  in  their 
manner  and  dedlcaUon.  belying  aU  pradlc- 
tions  including  my  own.  They  went  for  val- 
ues and  Ideals  and  if  there  was  one  ideal 
they  went  for  li  the  most  part  it  was  trust ! 
They  trust  a  hard  headed,  conservative  In 
many  ways.  Dakota  farmer-minister  named 
George  McOoveru. 

Many  of  the  delegates  represent  the  under- 
dogs In  this  countr},  and  I  doubted  they 
trusted  anyone  much  anymore.  And  as  a 
result,  the  order  of  things  became  turned 
about. 
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These  delegates  have  rejected  the  big 
union  bosses  with  the  same  fervor  as  the 
big  political  bosses.  They  give  to  Nixon  the 
teamsters,  whose  recent  president  was  re- 
leased by  Nixon  after  being  JaUed  by  Bobby 
Kennedy. 

They  believe  of  you  and  I,  the  biblical 
quotation,  "Who  can  protest  and  does  not, 
is  an  accomplice  to  the  act." 

No  one  who  observes  the  American  scene 
gives  George  McGovern  much  chance  as  of 
today. 

But  then  again  a  few  months  back  how 
many  gave  him  much  chance  for  the 
nomination? 

Clearly  his  will  be  a  people's  campaign. 
The  money,  power,  and  most  of  the  press, 
is  on  the  side  of  the  administration,  and  I 
am  not  so  nalvo  to  believe  that  victory  will 
be  easy,  though  it  Is  possible. 

But  I  saw  the  rank  amateurs  of  1968 
become  better  pro's  than  the  pro's  In  1972. 
If  they  don't  pull  It  off  In  1972  there  is  no 
way  possible  for  them  to  lose  In  1976.  This 
year  Is  the  last  year  of  an  establishment 
presidential  possibility.  If  you  look  at  the 
figures  of  votln:i  age  requirements,  you  will 
note  that  by  1976  voters  over  50  will  be  out- 
numbered 10-to-l  by  voters  under  30.  In 
1976  this  same  group  will  outnumber  the 
voters  from  30-50  almost  3-to-l.  And  that 
Is  the  same  ratio  they  are  registering  demo- 
cratic, even  in  staid  old  San  Diego.  The 
old  democratic  coalition  Is  gone,  and 
strangely  enough  with  it  will  be  the  old 
republic  coalition. 

If  the  Democratic  party  had  one  theme 
out  of  Mlam..  it  U  that  Nixon  and  the 
Republican  party  will  overkill.  In  hate  and 
attack  on  McGovern's  positions,  and  In  the 
extravagant  use  of  money. 

They  beg  the  Republicans  to  get  bitter 
and  mean  and  nasty.  They  believe  they  have 
met  the  test  of  devotion  by  behaving  when 
things  have  gone  against  them. 

They  are  counting  on  Nixon  and  his 
friends  to  create  the  climate  of  hate  that 
will  bring  about  Democratic  victory.  And  you 
may  be  surprised  to  know  that  George  Mc- 
Govern is  just  one  element  of  that  victory, 
and  some  believe  not  the  most  Important. 

If  there  Is  an  elaboration  of  the  theme 
that  binds  the  new  coalition  it  was  stated 
almost  20  years  ago — and  It  is  the  policy 
that  Is  the  guiding  inspiration  to  George 
McOovem. 

I  quote : 

"Every  gun  that  Is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies.  In  the 
final  sense,  a  theft  from  those  who  are  hun- 
gry and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and 
are  not  clothed. 

"This  world  la  arms  Is  not  spending  money 
alone. 

"It  Is  spending  the  sweat  of  Its  laborers, 
the  genius  of  its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  Its 
children. 

"The  cost  of  one  modern  heavy  bomber  is 
this:  a  modem  brick  school  In  more  than 
30  cities. 

"It  is  two  electric  power  plants,  each  serv- 
ing a  town  of  60,000  population. 

"It  la  two  fine,  fully  equipped  hospitals. 

"It  is  some  60  miles  of  concrete  highway. 

"We  pay  for  a  single  fighter  plane  with  a 
half  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

"We  pay  for  a  single  destroyer  with  new 
homee  that  could  have  boused  more  than 
8,000  people. 

"This,  I  repeat.  Is  the  best  way  of  life  to 
be  found  on  the  road  the  world  has  been 
taking. 

"This  Is  not  a  way  of  life  at  all.  In  any  true 
sense.  Under  the  cloud  of  threatening  war.  It 
Is  humanity  hanging  from  a  cross  of  Iron." 

The  quotation  is  from  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  April  16.  1963,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newq>ap«r  Editors,  In  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 
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"YOUNG  EXECUTIVES  REPORT" 


AugtLsi  1,  1972 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    KmNTESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  15 
young  executives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  received  a  great  deal  of  no- 
toriety for  recommending  the  elimina- 
tion of  farm  price  support  programs,  even 
though  the  Department  disclaimed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  contents  of  their 
report. 

I  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
records  of  the  people  making  the  report; 
when  they  entered  Goverament  service, 
what  their  salary  was  when  they  were 
hired,  how  much  they  are  paid  now,  and 
their  length  of  Government  service. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  peo- 
ple have  had  their  parity  pay  increases 
working  under  .he  shelter  of  the  Federal 
Government,  while  condemning  parity 
for  our  countryside  residents. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  to  point  out 
that  these  individuals  were  appointed  to 
this  study  because  of  the  positions  they 
held. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  they 
entered  Government  service  under  four 
different  Presidents,  but  only  one  of  them 
under  the  present  administration. 

Seven  of  them  started  to  work  for  the 
Government  under  President  Kennedy, 
four  under  President  Johnson,  three  un- 
der President  Eisenhower,  and  one  un- 
der President  Nixon. 

I  think  the  public  should  know  these 
facts.  Here  is  the  record: 

Gene  S.  Bergoffen,  Forester.  Entered 
Federal  service  in  1960  at  $4,980.  Present 
salary,  $23,424. 

Allan  S.  Johnson,  Assistant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Economic  Research  Service. 
Started  in  1965  at  $15,866.  Present  salary 
$26,436. 

Carol  J.  Alexander,  Administrative 
Librarian.  Started  with  the  Government 
in  1961  at  $2,950.  Present  salary,  $21,960. 
Karen  L.  Berke,  Public  Information 
Specialist.  Entered  service  in  1963  at 
$4,440.  Present  salary,  $16,395. 

John  S.  Bottum,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, Rural  Development.  Started  in  1957 
at  $3,415.  Present  salary,  $30,667. 

John  E.  Carson,  Deputy  Administrator, 
Administrative  Management.  Entered 
Government  service  in  1961  at  $5,355. 
Present  salary,  $35,583. 

Betty  L.  Dotson,  Assistant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice. Started  in  1960  at  $4,525.  Present 
salary,  $25,583. 

Avram  E.  Guroff.  international  econ- 
omist. Started  with  Government  in  1965 
at  $11,782.  Present  salary,  $21,960. 

Clarence  R.  Hanna,  Management 
Analyst.  Started  in  1964  at  $5,540.  Pres- 
ent salary,  $23,424. 

James  E.  Haskell,  agricultural  econ- 
omist. Entered  Government  service  in 
1966  at  $2.40  per  hour.  Present  salary, 
$19,362. 

Homer  R.  Hilner,  Soil  Conservationist. 
Started  in  1963  at  $3,175.  Present  salary, 
<23.424. 
Jerome  A.  Miles,  Director  of  Budget 


and  Finance.  Entered  Government  in 
1953  at  $4,725.  Present  salary,  $36,000. 

Gerald  C.  Puppe,  Director  of  Person- 
nel. Started  with  Government  in  1962 
at  $4,690.  Present  salary,  $25,583. 

William  L.  Ruble,  Assistant  to  Admin- 
istrator, Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service.  Started  in  1968  at 
$25,708.  Present  salary,  $32,645. 

Robert  P.  Shiner,  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Specialist.  Entered  service  in  1962  at 
$4,565.  Present  salary,  $19,987. 

This  is  the  kind  of  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy we  must  deal  with  in  our  ef- 
forts to  better  the  economic  conditions  of 
our  rural  people.  Thank  God,  the  Con- 
gress, the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  write  our  laws. 


THE  LAW  OP  THE  SEA  CONFER- 
ENCE—GENESIS AND  PROSPECT 
FOR  AGREEMENT  IN  1973 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  one  who  believes  strongly  in,  and  has 
long  fought  for,  meaningful  legislation 
and  programs  to  protect  and  enhance  our 
fishery  and  ocean  resources  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  offshore  marine  re- 
sources conservation  zone,  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  very  timely  and  in- 
depth  address  which  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Congressman  Tom  Pelly  of 
Washington,  gave  recently  before  the 
Lake  City  Rotary  Club  in  his  home  com- 
munity of  Seattle. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Pelly  provides  a 
straightforward  and  very  practical  as- 
sessment of  the  overwhelming  Impor- 
tance of  the  upcoming  International  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  to  be  held  in 
Geneva  next  year  as  it  relates  to  our  fu- 
ture fishery  and  ocean  resources  within 
the  overall  context  of  an  international 
agreement.  Having  read  and  analyzed  his 
very  timely  and  important  speech,  I  want 
to  commend  Mr.  Pelly  personally  for 
having  made  it  and,  at  the  same  time, 
recommend  it  highly  to  my  colleagues. 
I  do  so  because  both  the  President  and 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  placed 
a  high  priority  on  this  particular  inter- 
national conference. 

Several  of  us  In  the  Congress  have  re- 
cently written  the  President  urging  him 
to  name  Mr.  Pelly  as  one  of  our  chief 
negotiators  and  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  International  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  Certainly,  Tom 
Felly  is  eminently  well  qualified  for  this 
high  honor.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  in  view  of  his 
outstanding  leadership  in  the  marine  re- 
sources field,  he  has  the  unqualified  re- 
spect and  support  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Fishermen  as  well  as  all  the 
fishermen  and  fishermen's  wives  groups 
in  my  coastal  congressional  district  of 
California.  Having  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Congress.  Tom  Pellt  win 
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be  in  a  position  to  devote  all  of  his  time 
and  attention  to   Ms  most  important 
task. 
The  address  follows: 

XHS  I^W  or  THE  Sba  Contcbkncx — GEifxsn 
AMD  PaosPixrr  for  Ackbemxnt  in  1973 

The  International  Law  of  the  Sea  is  a 
highly  complex  subject — a  nightmare  of 
vag\je,  deliberately  ni-deflned  concepts.  Un- 
like, however,  most  other  aspects  of  Inter- 
national law,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  has  pro- 
found day-to-day  Impact  upon  our  lives. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  to 
discuss  the  current  efforts  to  overhaul  the 
existing  Law  of  the  Sea  structure,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  need  for  a  new 
Fisheries  Convention. 

Over  fifteen  years  ago,  I  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  compensate  the  engineer  of 
the  tuna  clipper,  ARCTIC  MAID,  for  hte 
Injuries  following  an  attack  by  an  Ecua- 
dorian gun  boat  on  the  high  seas,  23  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Ecuador.  At  that  time,  the 
United  States  while  not  recognizing  the 
various  territorial  claims  of  Ecuador  and 
other  Latin  American  countries,  refused  to 
protect  American  fishing  vessels  and  their 
crews  from  attack.  The  Injustice  of  this 
situation  was  obvious  to  all  but  the  United 
States  Department  of  State.  The  attack  upon 
the  ARCTIC  MAID  and  other  Innocent  Amer- 
ican fishing  boats,  together  with  the  grow- 
ing presence  of  foreign  fishing  vessels  barely 
three  miles  off  our  shores,  prompted  me  to 
initiate  legislation  to  extend  our  jurisdiction 
seaward  to  the  12-mlle  limit  and  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  compensate 
our  fishermen  for  the  fines  paid  and  the 
damages  sustained  as  a  result  of  such  un- 
lawful seizures.  Always  consistent,  the  State 
Department  opposed  to  the  bitter  end  these 
legislative  proposals.  Fortunately,  however, 
clearer  heads  prevailed  and  our  contiguous 
fishery  zone  was  established.  The  Fisher- 
men's Protective  Act.  at  least  provided  some 
measure  of  compensation,  although  nothing 
could  really  make  up  for  the  danger  to 
human  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  downright 
inconvenience,  inherent  \n  any  seizure. 

The  international  community  had  an  op- 
portunity at  the  1958  and  1960  Geneva  Con- 
ferences on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  to  resolve  the 
twin  issues  of  excessive  Jrjrlsdictional  claims 
and  over-exploitation  of  fishery  resources. 
Those  conferences  were  held  before  these  is- 
sues had  reached  crises  proportions.  Never- 
theless, agreement  could  not  be  achieved.  The 
various  conventions  which  were  adopted  sim- 
ply side-stepped  the  issue  of  breadth  of  ter- 
ritorial seas  and  failed  to  agree  upon  even 
the  most  elementary  principals  of  fishery 
management,  most  notably  the  abstention 
principle. 

Thus,  by  1966,  the  United  States  adopted 
two  stop-gap  measures:  The  nine-mile  Con- 
tiguous Fisheries  Zone  and  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
in  existing  International  law.  The  prospect 
for  reconsideration  of  the  conventions  ap- 
peared to  be  dim.  The  United  States  con- 
tinued to  place  primary  reliance  upon  re- 
gional fishery  compacts  to  '^solve  the  ever- 
growing problem  of  over-exploitation. 

Prom  an  entirely  different  approach,  how- 
ever, the  seeds  of  agitation  for  a  new  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  began  to  germinate.  In 
1967,  Ambassador  Pardo  of  Malta  presented  a 
resolution  to  the  United  Nations  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  an  International  regime 
which  would  be  charged  with  responsibility 
for  exploring  and  exploiting  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  oceans  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
mankind  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
needs  of  the  developing  nations.  He  charac- 
terized the  wealth  of  the  sea-bed  as  the 
"Common  Heritage  of  Mankind".  In  Decem- 
ber. 1967.  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly adopted  a  resolution  establishing  an 
ad  hoc  committee  to  study  the   "PeacefvU 
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Uses  of  the  Sea-bed  and  Ocean  Floor  Beyond 
the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction".  During 

1968,  this  Committee  began  to  consider  the 
scientific,  economic  and  legal  aspects  of  sea- 
bed exploration  and  exploitation.  In  the  fall 
of  1968,  the  General  Assembly  established  a 
permanent  Committee  composed  of  42  mem- 
ber states  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- 
bed. The  Committee's  mandate  was  directed 
exclusively  toward  promotion  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  for  the  development  of  the 
sea-bed  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  During 

1969,  the  Committee  gradually  defined  the 
Issues  inherent  in  the  establishment  of  such 
an  international  regime.  These  Issues  were 
the  nature  and  geographic  extent  of  national 
jurisdiction  over  the  Continental  Shelf,  the 
deep  sea-bed  and  super-adjacent  waters,  and 
the  political  feasibility  of  establishing  an 
International  regime  to  regrilate  sea-l)ed  ac- 
tivities beyond  the  limit  of  national  Juris- 
diction. 

At  this  point.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  It  became 
apparent  that  the  Malta  Resolution — the 
concept  of  an  International  sea-bed  regime — 
was  Inextricably  bound  to  the  continuing 
International  dispute  over  coastal  state  juris- 
diction m  adjacent  high  seas  areas.  Put  very 
simply,  m  order  to  define  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  International  sea-bed  resource  agen- 
cy, the  International  community  must  first 
decide  the  seaward  limits  of  national  Juris- 
diction. It  was  equally  clear  that  one  stand- 
ard for  sea-bed  mineral  resources  and  an- 
other standard  for  the  living  resources  of  the 
oceans  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  major- 
ity of  nations.  Of  course,  while  the  prosi>ect 
of  tapping  the  unknown  riches  of  the  sea- 
bed was  being  discussed  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  worlds'  fishery  problems  were 
steadily  Intensifying.  The  seizure  of  Ameri- 
can tuna  clippers  became  more  and  more 
frequent  and  the  presence  of  vast  fleets  of 
Russian  and  other  trawlers  and  factory 
ships  became  commonplace  off  the  coast  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  on  the  tradi- 
tional fishing  grounds  of  our  New  England 
fishermen. 

In  1970,  the  United  Nations  approved  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  international  con- 
ference m  1973  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  of- 
ficially bringing  together  the  parallel  Issues 
of  sea-bed  resource  development,  territorial 
seas,  and  fishery  jurisdiction.  The  sea-bed 
Committee,  as  It  is  stlU  known,  was  ex- 
fanded  to  91  nations,  virtually  every  member 
of  the  United  Nations  with  any  interest  In 
the  work  o'  the  Committee. 

These  developments  formed  the  basis  for 
a  new  State  Department  excuse  for  Its  fall- 
tire  to  support  reasonable  efforts  in  the  Con- 
gress to  relieve  the  pressure  on  our  Conti- 
nental Shelf  fishery  resources  and  to  make  It 
unprofitable  for  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  continue  seizing  our  tuna  boats.  In- 
stead of  saying  as  before,  that  bilateral 
negotiations  were  on  the  verge  of  producing 
an  agreement,  the  State  Department  could 
now  say  that  all  of  these  problems  would 
be  resolved  at  the  forthcoming  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference. 

The  Sea-bed  Committee,  during  1971,  did 
virtually  nothing:  The  United  States  sub- 
mitted a  draft  sea-bed  convention  which  the 
developing  countries  promptly  tore  apart. 
Fishery  problems  were  not  even  addressed  ex- 
cept in  the  most  generalized  m.inner  during 
the  meetings  of  that  year. 

We  now  come  to  1972  with  only  a  ye.ir  to  go 
before  this  much  touted  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference Is  to  begin  Its  work. 

The  first  1972  session  of  the  Sea-bed  Com- 
mittee was  held  last  March  in  New  York.  A 
Tower  of  Babel  would  best  describe  that  five- 
week  meeting  as  91  nations  attempted  to 
agree  upon  a  draft  agenda  for  the  1973  Con- 
ference. While  you  might  think  that  an 
agenda  would  be  the  easiest  topic  for  agree- 
ment— simply  what  Issues  the  Conference 
will    attempt    to    resolve — nothing    at    the 
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United  Nations  Is  quite  that  simple.  Hair 
splitting  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  privi- 
lege of  drafting  a  provisional  agenda  was 
Informally  delegated  to  a  working  group  of 
Latin  American,  African  and  Asian  coun- 
tries. Even  they  could  not  agree  among  tbem- 
selves  however  untU  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Committee  appeared  on  the  verge  of 
revolt  against  this  take-over  by  a  handful  of 
have-nots.  Finally  a  draft  agetKia  was  tabled 
as  the  session  closed. 

Debate  on  this  agenda  covering  over  20 
major  topics  will  be  the  first  order  of  btisl- 
ness  when  the  Committee  meets  In  Geneva 
on  July  17tb  for  a  one-month  stand. 

Assuming  that  an  agenda  can  be  agreed 
upon  promptly,  the  work  of  preparing  draft 
treaty  articles  for  consideration  at  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  wUl  begin. 

With  respect  to  a  sea-bed  regime,  some 
progress  has  been  made.  In  addition  to  the 
U.S.  draft  treaty,  ten  proposals  have  been 
submitted  of  varying  complexity.  These 
papers  reflect  the  views  of  such  countries  as 
Russia,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan  and  m 
variety  of  developing  nations  such  as  Tan- 
zania working  alone  or  in  groups.  None,  how- 
ever, come  to  grips  with  the  basic  Issue  Unk- 
ing the  sea-bed  and  fisheries  problems — the 
seaward  limit  of  coastal  state  Jurisdiction. 

In  the  fisheries  area  much  less  has  been 
accomplished.  The  Issues  sire  more  emotion- 
charged  and  tliere  is  no  clear  cut  community 
of  interest  among  large  blocks  of  nations. 
The  lines  of  battle  are  not  drawn  between 
developing  and  industrialized  nations.  The 
Latin  Americans  seem  to  have  a  paranoid 
Interest  In  the  activities  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  continually  address  the  Com- 
mittee In  the  most  Inflamatory  tertns.  de- 
nouncing tbe  efforts  of  PeUy  and  Company 
to  protect  the  legitimate  Interest  of  Ameri- 
can Fishermen.  In  such  an  atmosphere,  little 
progress  can  t>e  expected. 

In  September,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  will  decide  whether  progress  war- 
rants calling  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  in 
1973.  I  believe  it  will  decide  tills  question  in 
the  affirmative,  although  by  any  impartial 
measure  of  work  accomplished,  we  will  not  be 
ready. 

Pressure  from  the  de^'eloplng  countries 
win,  however,  override  all  legitimate  concern 
and  the  conference  wiU  begin  in  1973  doing 
tbe  work  which  the  Sea- bed  Committee 
should  have  accomplished  during  the  previ- 
ous two  years.  With  all  the  brevity  that  this 
subject  permits,  that  is  where  we  stand 
today. 

I  would  like  to  touch  upon  tbe  U.S.  Law  of 
tbe  Sea  position  as  we  enter  this  final  phase 
of  preparatory  work  and  then  I  will  glance 
quickly  into  my  crystal  ball,  cloudy  as  it  ma; 
be. 

The  United  States  is  prepared,  perhaps  re- 
signed is  a  better  term,  to  accept  extension 
of  territorial  seas  to  twelve  miles  provided 
the  right  to  free  passage  through  intem.i- 
tioual  straits,  which  would  be  closed  by  such 
an  extension,  is  r(«ognlzed.  In  tlie  Law  of 
the  Sea  we  have  been  accustomed  to  speak- 
ing terms  of  "Innocent  passaige"  through  in- 
ternational struts.  There  Is  a  sutietantial  dif- 
ference. howe\er,  between  free  and  innocent 
passage. 

Thus  submarines  may  navigate  submerged 
under  tlie  concept  of  free  passage,  whereas 
they  must  surface  and  show  their  flag  under 
the  traditional  right  of  Innocent  passage. 
Furthermore,  beyond  the  obvious  defense 
considerations  in  this  age  of  missile  sub- 
marines, there  are  commercial  interests  in- 
volved in  this  concept  of  free  passage.  Poilu- 
tlon  is  a  genuine  concern  to  many  people 
in  this  age  of  giant  super-tankers.  Should 
such  vessels  enjoy  the  right  of  free  transit 
unhampered  by  environmental  regulations 
of  coastal  states  or  should  the  nations  ad- 
jacent to  narrow  passages  have  the  right  to 
Impose    environmental     safety    regulations 
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upon  theae  Bhlps?  While  the  major  powers 
are  concerned  with  the  movement  oX  their 
submarine  fleeta  and  the  industrial  nations 
desire  the  unfettered  movement  of  oil  by  the 
most  direct  route,  the  majority  of  U  JI.  mem- 
bers literally  don't  give  a  Damn  about  these 
issues.  Is  our  straits  policy  essential  from  a 
national  defense  viewpoint?  The  Department 
of  State  appears  to  think  this  Issue  is  negotia- 
ble, but  the  Defense  Department  appears  to 
be  locked  Into  this  Issue.  The  fear  shared 
by  many  observers  of  our  position  Is  that  we 
wUl  refuse  to  participate  in  any  new  Law  of 
the  Sea  Convention  that  does  not  recognize 
the  Defense  Department  position.  I  think, 
however,  that  in  the  final  analysis,  a  balance 
wUl  be  struck  which  reflects  our  global  naval 
strategy  while  conceding  the  right  of  coastal 
•tales  to  impose  reasonable  environmental 
controls  on  ships  which  have  a  high  pollution 
potential  in  confined  straits. 

On  the  breadth  of  territorial  sea.  aside 
from  the  straits  issue.  I  believe  our  current 
position  Is  unreasonable.  We  are  In  effect 
■aying  that  we  will  recognize  what  the  ma- 
jority of  nations  have  already  done.  Twelve 
miles  la  simply  not  enough  and  should  be  ex- 
tended for  Conservation  purposes. 

Whether  this  is  possible  will  depend  upon 
the  mood  of  the  conference;  however,  I  am 
gtiardedly  optimistic  on  this  point. 

The  United  States'  draft  treaty  on  the 
sea-bed  contemplates  three  levels  of  Juris- 
diction. Prom  the  shoreline  seaward  to  the 
point  where  the  water  reaches  a  depth  of 
200  meters,  the  coastal  states  will  exercise 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  development 
of  the  sea-bed  mineral  resources  as  we  do 
now  under  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act.  Prom  the  200-meter  isobath  seaward  to 
the  deep  sea  floor,  we  have  proposed  an  inter- 
mediate zone,  the  precise  seaward  limit  of 
which  has  been  left  open  to  future  negotia- 
tion. The  Intermediate  zone  has  been  termed 
a  trusteeship  area  where  the  coastal  state 
will  be  responsible  for  development,  but  a 
portion  of  the  wealth  derived  from  this  area 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  International  com- 
munity for  the  benefit  of  the  developing 
nations.  Exploitation  of  the  deep  sea-bed 
will  be  entirely  International  in  character. 
This  graduated  approach  from  absolute 
coastal  state  Jurisdiction  to  the  200-meter 
Isobath  and  ending  with  a  completely  inter- 
nationalized regime  for  the  deep  sea-bed  is  a 
rational  and  logical  point  of  departure  for 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  It  deserves 
serious  and  constructive  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  other  Committee  members. 
We  are  not  giving  up  our  Continental 
Bhelf  oil  reserves  which  we  desperately  need 
to  meet  our  energy  demands.  We  are  pre- 
pared, however,  to  participate  fully  with  the 
international  community  In  the  development 
of  deep  sea-bed  hard  mineral  resources  in 
keeping  with  the  -'Common  Heritage  of  Man- 
kind" theme. 

The  proposals  already  tabled  by  the  vari- 
ous developing  countries  on  the  other  hand 
reflect  a  certain  unreality  which  unfortu- 
nately pervades  much  of  the  United  Nations 
deliberations.  While  these  countries  decry 
the  profit  motivation  of  the  Industrialized 
nations,  they  ignore  the  fact  that  only  the 
United  States,  the  major  European  nations 
and  Japan  have  the  capital  resources  neces- 
sary for  exploitation  of  the  deep  sea-bed. 
TTius,  they  would  exclude  private  enterprise 
entirely  and  yet  fall  to  consider  how  and 
where  the  United  Nations  or  any  specialized 
agency  might  raise  the  millions  of  dollars 
required  even  to  begin  commercial  extrac- 
tion of  sea-bed  minerals  such  as  manganese 
nodules. 

Again,  however,  in  the  final  analysis,  I 
think  s  sea-bed  regime  very  close  to  the 
United  States  proposal  will  be  agreed  upon, 
but  not  before  we  are  subjected  to  a  hun- 
<lred  or  more  antl -capitalist  dlsUibes.  Self 
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interest  will  prevail  after  the  speeches  are 
over. 

Lastly,  and  deliberately  so,  we  come  to  the 
fisheries  Issue — where  It  all  began. 

Our  fisheries  position  has  evolved  rapidly 
during  the  past  year  from  espousing  the  tra- 
ditional multilateral  and  regional  approach — 
so  discredited  In  New  England  and  so  Inade- 
quate In  the  case  of  salmon — to  the  species 
approach,  which  was  first  formally  enunci- 
ated before  the  Sea-bed  Committee  by  Can- 
ada. 

We  now  propose  that  Jurisdiction  over 
coastal  species,  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  relatively  shallow  waters  of  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  during  their  entire  life  cycle,  be 
delegated  to  the  coastal  state,  and  that  for- 
eign fishermen  wishing  to  utilize  these  stocks 
observe  the  conservation  measures  Imposed 
by  the  coastal  state  and  contribute  finan- 
cially to  these  conservation  efforts.  We  like- 
wise propose  that  Jurisdiction  over  anadro- 
mous  species  be  vested  In  the  nation  whose 
inland  fresh  waters  provide  the  breeding 
grounds  for  these  stocks  and  whose  domestic 
water  restoration  programs  make  possible 
their  continued  regeneration.  The  pelagic 
species  such  as  tuna,  which  spend  their  en- 
tire life  In  the  high  seas  and  migrate  vast 
distances  In  international  waters  do  not  lend 
themjielves  to  conservation  by  any  one  na- 
tion, and  there  the  United  States  has  pro- 
posed that  these  species  must  be  the  subject 
of  International  and  regional  conservation 
measures. 

Under  this  proposal,  coastal  states  would 
regulate  the  taking  of  75  percent  of  the  world 
ocean  fish  harvest  without  regard  to  arbi- 
trary distance  measurements.  The  author- 
ity delegated  to  coastal  states  would  be  sub- 
ject to  International  standards,  such  as  those 
designed  to  assure  conservation  and  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  fisheries  and  agreed  for- 
mula fcr  historic  fishing  rights.  Compulsory 
arbitration  of  disputes  is  an  essential  aspect 
of  our  formula. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  the  present 
United  States  position  is  compelling  from 
the  biologic  standpoint  and  Is  fair  to  all 
nations  truly  concerned  with  balancing  yield 
and  sound  conservation.  I  fear  that  many 
nations  do  not  share  this  concern.  Our  ex- 
perience In  the  North  Atlantic  with  the  deci- 
mation of  the  haddock  and  yellow-fin  floun- 
der stocks,  the  fate  of  halibut  and  cod  In 
the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific — all  throw 
serious  doubt  upon  the  professed  interest  of 
the  Russians,  the  Japanese,  and  their  lesser 
Imitators,  !n  conservation  of  the  world's  fish- 
eries. By  their  actions  they  are  known  rather 
than  their  words.  Callous  dlregard  Is  the 
hallmark  of  their  fishing  expeditious  to  this 
continent  over  the  past  twenty  years.  As  each 
species  has  been  over-fished  to  the  point  of 
commercial  extinction,  pressure  is  applied  to 
another. 

The  countries  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  In  the  same  vein,  preach  conserva- 
tion, while  engaging  In  simple  piracy.  The 
tuna  Issue  Is  used  to  stir  emotions  against 
the  United  States  to  divert  attention  from 
the  government's  Inability  to  cope  with 
pressing  domestic  social  problems. 

Do  we,  therefore,  have  any  reasonable  basis 
for  hope  that  these  concepts  of  fishery  man- 
agement will  be  accepted  by  a  majority  of 
nations  In  1973?  I  find  It  hard  to  believe.  A 
recent  example  of  this  widespread  failure  to 
practice  even  the  most  elementary  principles 
of  conservation  involved  the  Atlantic  Salmon. 
In  1970.  I  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Denmark  had  for  some  years  been  taking 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  this  highly- 
prized  game  flsh  in  the  waters  between 
Greenland  and  Baffin  Island.  This  Involved 
only  a  handful  of  boats  and  a  few  hundred 
fishermen,  yet  had  the  potential  for  total 
destruction  of  the  Canadian  and  American 
salmon  runs.  Although  the  International 
Commission  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Plsb- 
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eries  (ICNAP)  voted  a  total  ban  on  high  seas 
fishing  for  salmon.  Denmark,  Norway  and 
West  Germany  refused  to  ratify  the  ban.  I, 
therefore,  introduced  legislation  which  I  am 
pleased  Is  now  law,  to  ban  the  importation 
of  all  fishery  products  from  any  country 
which  fails  to  abide  by  an  international 
fishery  conservation  program  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party.  Hardly  had  the 
President  finished  signing  this  bill  Into  law, 
before  Denmark  agreed  to  phase  out  Its  At- 
lantic Salmon  fishery.  This,  unfortunately. 
Is  the  only  approach  which  seems  to  work. 
Needless  to  say,  the  State  Department  op- 
posed my  bill  and  predicted  dire  Interna- 
tlcmal  repercussions  if  the  United  States 
should  dare  to  take  such  steps  against  a 
so-called  "friendly  NATO  ally." 

In  view  of  this  attitude  reflected  among 
most  of  the  major  fishing  nations,  I  cannot 
believe  that  a  rational  fishery  conservation 
agreement  will  be  achieved  voluntarily  in 
1973. 

The  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  na- 
tions with  viable  Continental  Shelf  and  anad- 
romous  fishery  resources  will  be  compelled 
either  In  groups  or  alone  to  declare  these 
resources  off-llmlts  to  those  who  will  not 
abide  by  our  standards.  This  may  Involve  an 
arbitrary  mileage  figtire  for  enforcement  pur- 
poses or  It  may  be  coupled  with  a  depth  fac- 
tor. The  latter  makes  more  sense  from  the 
biologic  standpoint.  Such  unilateral  meas- 
ures win  not  truly  protect  the  spscles,  but 
they  will  hurt  the  major  fishing  nations  in 
their  pocketbooks;  something  they  all  under- 
stand. Only  when  the  United  States  demon- 
strates, as  we  did  In  the  Atlantic  Salmon 
case,  that  we  have  the  backbone  to  stand  up 
for  our  legitimate  interests,  wUl  we  be 
heeded. 

I  am  hopeful  that  bilateral  negotiations 
with  the  Latin  American  countries  over  tuna 
will  eventually  succeed  along  the  lines  of 
our  recent  shrimp  agreement  with  Brazil. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  continue  to  sup- 
port our  fishermen  under  the  Protection 
Act  and  Insure  that  this  blackmail  does  not 
result  in  further  physical  harm  to  our  citi- 
zens. 

My  pessimism  regarding  the  prospect  for 
a  sweeping  new  fisheries  agreement  Is  pred- 
icated upon  cold  hard  facts — facts  which 
have  been  brought  home  to  me  time  after 
time  over  the  past  twenty  years  in  Con- 
gress. No  Member  of  Congress  has  followed 
these  developments  more  closely  than  I. 

I  would  hope,  of  course,  that  a  spirit  of 
enlightened  self-interest  would  prevail  at 
this  conference  for  the  benefit  of  all  men. 
The  Is-ues  swept  under  the  table  In  1958 
regarding  territorial  seas  and  the  extent  of 
coastal  state  Jurisdiction  over  mineral  re- 
sources m  the  sea-bed  are  ripe  fcr  setUe- 
ment.  Of  all  the  issues,  however,  fisheries  Js 
the  most  pressing  simply  because  so  much 
of  the  resource  Is  close  to  exhaustion. 

Success  of  the  conference  In  all  areas 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  leadership  and 
determination  of  the  United  States.  These 
qualities  will  be  respected  and  heeded.  While 
we  have  put  forth  a  number  of  sound  imag- 
inative proposals,  we  have  not  exercised 
leadership  In  the  deliberations  thus  far.  We 
have  permitted  the  developing  nations  to 
dominate  the  actions  of  the  Sea-bed  Com- 
mittee. We  have  been  timid  and  overly  fear- 
ful of  offending  anyone.  These  qualities  do 
not  engender  respect  nor  do  they  produce 
results.  If  the  United  States  begins  to  puU 
its  weight  and  stops  engaging  in  a  popularity 
contest,  we  Just  may  have  a  chance. 

I  have  attempted  to  present  a  realistic 
view  of  these  developments  so  that  you  will 
understand  more  fully  the  problems  we  face. 
I  appreciate  your  patient  Interest  In  this 
overview  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  movement  and 
trust  you  will  foUow  lU  progress  closely 
in  the  months  ahead. 
The  wise  use  ot  the  wealth  of  the 
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living  and  mineral — is  a  fasclnatbig  chal- 
lenge to  all  nations.  Let  us  hope  we  are  all 
equal  to  the  challenge. 


CONGRESSMAN  STANTON  ANSWERS 
RALPH  NADER  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, along  with  other  Members  of  tlie 
House,  I  have  received  and  answei-ed  a 
lengthy  questionnaire  from  the  Ralph 
Nader  organization.  The  96-page  docu- 
ment contained,  as  you  know,  633  ques- 
tions. I  must  confess  that  I  at  first  re- 
garded this  as  an  imposition  on  my  time 
and  that  of  my  staff,  but  my  attitude 
changed  when  I  examined  the  question- 
naire closely.  I  see  it  now  as  affording  me 
an  opportunity — a  vehicle,  if  you  will — 
for  advancing  some  ideas  that  have  been 
taking  shape  in  my  mind  during  my  first 
term  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  would  like  to  share  these  ideas  with 
my  colleagues  here  and,  in  addition,  I 
think  these  tentative  proposals  might  be 
of  interest  to  members  of  the  public  who 
have  been  following  the  working  of  Con- 
gress. For  these  reasons,  I  am  inserting 
here,  in  the  Congressional  Record,  my 
answers  to  a  few  of  the  questions  that 
were  asked  me  on  the  form.  I  have 
selected,  as  excerpts  to  be  published  here, 
my  replies  with  respect  to  the  seniority 
system  in  Congress  and  some  of  the  ethi- 
cal questions  confronting  Members  and, 
also,  some  suggestions  I  have  made  to  the 
Nader  organization  with  respect  to  re- 
sti'ucturing  the  committee  system  in 
Congi-ess.  I  would  be  interested  in  any 
comments  that  these  suggestions  might 
inspire,  either  on  the  part  of  my  col- 
leagues or  members  of  the  public, 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  have  fur- 
nished copies  of  my  replies  to  all  633 
questions  to  members  of  the  press  who 
serve  here  as  correspondents  for  news- 
papers in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  area.  Some 
news  stoiies  have  appeared  as  a  result. 
Were  it  not  for  the  cost  involved — I  was 
told  by  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  that  it  would  cost  the  taxpayei-s 
$2,890—1  would  have  submitted  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record  the  entire  ques- 
tionnaire and  all  my  replies.  Since  this  is 
not  feasible,  I  would  like  it  to  be  known 
that  I  have  copies  of  tlie  questionnaire 
and  my  replies  in  my  ofiBce,  and  I  will 
gladly  make  them  available  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  pursuing  this  subject 
in  greater  detail. 

Here  are  the  excerpts  that  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Excerpts  of  Repi.ii."-  to  R.\lph  Nader 
Qttestionnaise 

205.  Would  you  favor  limiting  the  length 
of  time  a  Member  of  Congress  may  serve  on 
any  one  committee  (for  example,  by  a  sj-s- 
tem  of  rotating  committee  a.sslgnments)  ?  A. 
Ves. 

206.  YowT  reasons? 

In  my  opinion,  no  Member  of  Congress 
siiould  serve  more  than  five  ternts  on  any 
one  Committee.  First,  since  the  concerns  of 
the  people  of  each  constituency  are  pano- 
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ramie,  I  don't  think  it  behooves  them  to  have 
their  Congressman  become  stuck  in  one  area 
of  Jiu-lsdlctlon.  Second,  a  Congressman  who 
becomes  a  fixture  In  a  given  area  of  responsl- 
bUlty  acquires  power  disproportionate  to  his 
position  as  the  representative  of  a  single  con- 
stituency among  435  others.  Third,  It's  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  longer  a  Congress- 
man stays  In  one  place,  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger that  his  vision  will  narrow  and  that  he 
might  begto  Identifying  himself  with  the 
various  interests  that  have  matters  at  stake 
before  the  Committee — a  factor  which  would 
make  him  less  responsive  to  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

269.  What,  if  any,  new  methods  of  over- 
sight and  monitoring  do  you  favor  estab- 
lishing, either  inside  or  outside  the  Con- 
gress? 

I  believe  Congress  ItseU  is  in  need — as  Is 
any  institution — of  oversight  and  monitor- 
ing. In  my  opinion  this  can  be  done  effec- 
tively and  reliably  oni"  by  en  entity  outside 
of  Congress.  I  don't  regard  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  the  appropriate  agency  for 
this  purpose,  since  the  office  considers  itself 
an  arm  of  the  legislative  branch.  I  have  seen 
no  GAO  reports  criticizing  Congress  itself.  I 
would  suggest  that  an  agency  be  set  up  for 
this  purpose  somewhere  in  the  executive 
branch.  While  this  Is  a  constitutionally  deli- 
cate matter,  I  see  no  reason  why  difficulties 
could  not  be  overcome — if  there  were  a  will 
to  do  so.  I  think  such  an  arrangement  would 
fit  in  very  well  with  our  systems  of  checks 
and  balances,  and  would  help  to  enhance  It. 
Since  the  I>resldent  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress share  the  constituents  of  each  Congres- 
sional District,  I  see  no  reason  why  review 
and  oversight  should  not  be  mutual.  My  an- 
swers to  subsequent  questions  will  Indicate 
some  examples  of  what  I  have  in  mliid. 

270.  Your  additional  comments,  if  any,  on 
these  sections  of  the  questionnaire  (commit- 
tees and  oversight) : 

As  in  my  answer  to  269,  I  obviously  re- 
gard your  questionnaire  as  a  vehicle  for  put- 
ting out  ideas  for  public  consideration.  I 
trust  it  Is  understood  that  I  am  herewith 
making  no  formal  proposals,  since  a  lot  more 
thought  has  to  be  given  to  these  matt«r8,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  desirability  and  prac- 
ticality. Be  that  as  It  noay.  I  will  proceed  with 
some  off-the-cuff  suggestions  about  a  re- 
structuring of  the  committee  system  of  Con- 
gress. (Please  keep  In  mind  that  these  sug- 
gestions ought  to  be  considered  In  conjunc- 
tion with  my  proposal  limiting  service  on 
committees  to  five  terms.) 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  now  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  organize  Itself  into  Commit- 
tees In  a  manner  paralleling  its  organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  into  Departments. 
For  example  there  should  be  a  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  cotistltvited  as  a  counter- 
part to  its  creature  In  the  Executive  Branch, 
namely  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
To  a  certain  extent  we  already  have  this  in 
Congress,  but  the  pattern  Is  not  consistent. 
If  we  were  to  achieve  a  substantially  sym- 
metrical system  such  as  this.  I  l)elleve  it 
would  enhance  public  understanding  of  the 
workings  of  goveritment.  since  the  voter 
would  have  virtually  identical  points  of  ref- 
erence In  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  I  think  this  Is  an  Important  ob- 
jective to  strive  toward  in  these  times  when 
the  public  Is  becoming  progressively  more 
alienated  froni  government,  one  reason  being 
distrust  because  It  Is  so  difticiilt  to  perceive 
how  the  government  operiite.'i  and  how  Its 
dltTerent  parts  mesh. 

Another  advantage  of  such  a  system  is 
that  It  would  asbi.st  Congress  In  exercising 
oversight  In  a  manner  better  organized  than 
at  present.  It  would  have  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  redistributing  the  functions  and 
power  of  the  existing  Committees  along  lines 
that  perhaps  would  help  to  expedite  leglsla- 
ti0J>.  I  have  In  mind,  for  example,  the  Ways 
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and  Means  Committee,  where  much  of  the 
nation's  high  priority  legislation  Is  handled, 
with  a  backlog  developing  as  each  matter 
awaits  its  turn  (revenue  sharing,  tax  re- 
form, national  health  iusurance,  social  se- 
curity, tariffs — to  cite  some  example^) . 
Under  this  scheme,  a  single  committee 
would  not  have  jurisdiction  over  all  these 
Items. 

I  have  anotner  suggestion  to  make  about  re- 
structuring Congressional  committees.  It 
seems  to  me  that  three  of  the  major  func- 
tions of  Congress — legislating,  appropriating. 
and  overseeing — could  be  discharged  more 
efficiently  if  a  single  Committee  were  to  carry 
out  all  three  functions  within  its  area  of 
responsibility.  For  example,  the  Transporta- 
tion Committee  would  not  only  legislate  new 
programs  for  the  Transijortation  Depart- 
ment, and  extend  or  curtail  existing  pro- 
grams, but  it  would  also  propose  appropria- 
tions for  the  programs  It  establishes  and 
then  it  would  oversee  the  operations  of  these 
programs.  To  this  end,  each  standing  Com- 
mittee cotUd  have.  In  addition  to  the  Chair- 
man, three  Deputy  Chairmen — one  for  legis- 
tlon.  a  second  for  appropriations  and  a  third 
for  oversight.  These  positions  would  rotate 
as  "old"  members  leave  the  Committee  and 
new  ones  come  In  under  the  five-term 
limitation  rule. 

I  see  several  advantages  inherent  in  such 
a  system.  First,  it  would  tend  to  close  the 
gap  between  promise  and  fulfiUment  with 
respect  to  new  programs  where  there  are  gen- 
erous financial  authorizations,  followed  by 
meager  appropriations.  Since  the  same  Con- 
gressmen would  be  dealing  both  with  au- 
thorizations and  apprc^riatlons.  one  could 
expect  more  realistic  and  responsible  legisla- 
tion to  result  in  both  areas.  Second,  the 
Congressman  dealing  with  appropriations 
would  have  better  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
since  they  will  have  helped  develop  the  pro- 
grams which  they  are  being  called  on  to  fi- 
nance. SimUarly.  the  Congressional  "au- 
thorlzers"  would  have  more  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Departments  to  which  the  pro- 
grams are  being  assigned.  Third,  with  respect 
to  oversight,  such  an  arrangement  would  in- 
stitutionalize this  function  on  each  com- 
mittee. I  think  a  lot  more  oversight  is  needed, 
and  this  is  one  means  of  providing  it.  Those 
exercising  the  oversight  will  have  already, 
presumably,  had  a  hand  in  establishing  the 
programs  they  are  reviewing,  and  they  would 
have  a  better  notion  of  what  to  look  for. 

In  conjunction  with  this  set-up.  I  see  no 
reason  why  Congress  could  not  also  retain 
such  committees  of  general  oversight  as 
Government  Operations  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  To  the  extent  that  there 
would  be  an  increased  flow  of  legislation  to 
the  floor,  a  strengthened  Rules  Committee 
also  would  appear  to  be  desirable. 

LOBBYING    AND    ADVOCACY 

322.  Are  the  current  laws  regulating  Ci>n- 
gresslonal  lobbying  adequate'   A.   No. 

323.  If  no.  what  changes  in  the  law  shou'.  i 
be  made?  I  do  not  believe  we  can  expect 
adequate  enforcement  of  whatever  antUobbv- 
lug  laws  we  have  if  we  rely  on  officials  such 
as  the  House's  own  Clerk  for  enforcement 

349.  If  you  would  like  to  see  more  Incum- 
bents defeated  or  retirii'.g.  how  do  you  lavor 
encouraging  this'' 

I  believe  a  new  rule,  siscli  as  I  «dvo.?H"e 
here,  limiting  service  on  any  given  Coiumi.- 
tee  to  five  terms  automatically  would  e;.- 
courage  more  Incumbents  to  retire.  A  senior 
memt>er  contemplating  the  surrender  of  l'i:< 
Chairmanship  and  being  as^slgtievl  to  le^-s«>r 
status  on  some  other  Committee  would  have 
less  Incentive  to  waat  to  stay  in  Congress. 

370.  Do  you  Ijelteve  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress shoiiid  have  to  disclose  publicly  all 
aspects  of  their  personal  wealth  or  uuan.:ial 
Interests?  A.  No. 

371.  If  no.  what  ptiblk-  disclosures  shculd 
they  not  have  to  make  and  why> 
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I  would  support  resolutions  for  more  com- 
plete disclosure,  even  of  "all  aspects  of  .  .  . 
personal  wealth,"  on  an  up-and-down  vote 
In  the  House.  I  do  not  have  particularly 
strong  feelings  about  this  one  way  or  the 
other.  However.  I  believe  that  moving  In 
this  direction,  rather  than  toward  achieving 
stronger  enforcement  of  rules  that  we  already 
have,  would  be  a  mistake.  I  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  public  officials  have  an  obli- 
gation to  asstu-e  their  constituents  they  are 
not  Involved  In  conflicts  of  interests,  and 
also  the  proposition  that  public  disclosures 
often  might  deter  some  members  from 
becoming  Involved  In  a  conflict.  However.  I 
believe  It  Is  naive  to  expect  too  much  from 
the  disclosures  themselves.  I  doubt  that,  no 
matter  how  tightly  the  rules  are  drawn,  the 
forms  would  t>e  altogether  revealing.  There 
are  too  many  ways  to  conceal  assets,  and  the 
person  who  contrives  to  do  so  would  have  no 
more  difficulty  In  filing  a  disclosure  state- 
ment than  a  Communist  spy  would  have  in 
swearing  to  a  non-Communist  affidavit. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  KARL  TARGiOWNIK 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I 
was  privileged  to  present  the  Shawnee 
County,  Kans.,  Law  Day  Liberty  Bell 
Award  to  Dr.  Karl  Targownik  of  Topeka. 

Dr.  Targownik  was  given  this  honor  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  effective 
years  of  service  at  the  Kan.sas  State  Re- 
ception and  Diagnostic  Center  in  To- 
peka. Over  and  above  this,  however.  Dr. 
Targownik  deserves  our  consideration 
and  praise  because  of  the  adversity  he 
had  to  overcome  in  order  to  achieve  his 
present  position. 

Of  Jewish  descent.  Dr.  Targownik 
lived  in  Poland  prior  to  World  War  n 
and  suffered  much  because  of  the  Polish 
bloloelcal  anti-Semitism  of  those  years. 

He  survived  Polish  ghettos  and  labor 
camps  during  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
only  to  be  taken  to  Auschwitz  in  1943, 
where  he  underwent  truly  Inhuman 
physical  and  psychological  torture. 

Dr.  Targownik  was  freed  by  the  forces 
of  Gen.  George  Patton.  Soon  after  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  in  1945.  After  re- 
ceiving his  degree,  he  came  to  the  United 
States. 

This  new  member  of  the  American 
medical  profession  adjusted  quickly  to 
his  adopted  homeland.  Dr.  Targownik 
seciu-ed  licenses  to  practice  medicine  in 
the  States  of  Kansas  and  Ohio.  He  be- 
came board  certified  in  1956  and  a  fel- 
low of  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion in  1963. 

Dr.  Targownik  came  to  Topeka  In  1951, 
and  worked  as  a  resident  physician  at  To- 
peka State  Hospital  while  attending  the 
Menninger  School  of  Psychiatry.  He  later 
served  as  a  section  chief  at  Topeka  State 
and  helped  organize  services  at  the  hos- 
pital's Eastman  Building,  which  embodies 
the  most  modem  concept  In  psychiatric 
architecture  and  modem  psychiatric 
treatment  concepts. 

In  1962,  Dr.  Targownik  was  given  his 
most  challenging  responsibility,  that  of 
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organizing  clinical — medical,  neurologi- 
cal, and  psychiatric— services  for  the 
Kansas  State  Reception  and  Diagnostic 
Center.  At  the  time,  the  center  had  al- 
most nothing  in  the  way  of  such  services. 

Today,  after  a  decade  of  Dr.  Targow- 
niks  leadership,  the  center  is  nationally 
recognized  for  its  work  in  the  areas  of 
crime  and  delinquency. 

The  center  has  developed  scientific 
methods  for  the  examination  of  offend- 
ers—last year  800  of  them— thus  assisting 
the  sentencmg  couits  with  the  most  valu- 
able information  about  the  "why"  of  a 
ci-ime.  The  center's  goal  is  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  rehabilitation,  taking 
into  consideration  both  the  offender's 
needs  and  the  community's  expectations. 

The  center  has  truly  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  the  treatment  of 
criminal  offendei-s. 

Thus  Dr.  Targownik  received  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  Award  not  for  one  particular 
act  of  the  pnst  year,  but  rather  for  his 
continuing  efforts. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  In 
extending  thanks  and  best  wishes  to  this 
man  for  a  past  well  done  and  a  future 
yet  to  come. 


SALMON  FISHERY  ALONG  NEW 
ENGLAND  COAST 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mi-.  Speaker,  as  an  avid 
sportsman,  I  have  had  the  pleasant  ex- 
perience over  the  years  of  trying  my 
hand  at  salmon  fishing  on  the  beautiful 
Miramichl  River  in  New  Brunswick, 
Canada.  Few  sights  are  as  thrilling  to 
mo  as  watching  those  salmon  battling 
their  way  upstream. 

Tliough  I  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  late  to  visit  the  Miramichl,  re- 
ports are  that  salmon  fishing  there  this 
year  is  tho  best  in  several  years.  Unfor- 
tunately this  is  not  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  North  America.  Indeed,  at  one 
time  it  was  feared  that  this  precious  nat- 
ui'al  resource  was  faced  with  outright 
extinction. 

In  1967  an  international  effort  was 
initiated  to  obtain  a  total  ban  on  high 
seas  fishing  for  salmon  in  the  North  At- 
lantic area.  Tlie  problem  Is  that  salmon 
are  anadromous  fish.  They  are  hatched 
in  a  fresh  water  stream,  migrate  to  the 
ocean  and  return  a  few  years  later  to 
spawn  in  their  home  stream.  As  these 
various  stocks  mix  on  the  high  seas, 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  which  fish 
being  caught  belong  to  which  stock.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  conceivable  that  an 
entii-e  race  of  Atlantic  salmon  could  be 
wiped  out  by  the  wholesale  fisliing  being 
pursued  in  the  Atlantic,  simply  by  catch- 
ing vii-tunlly  all  the  fish  that  spawn  in 
the  same  home  stream. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  confront  the 
dangers  posed  by  the  high  seas  fishery 
problem.  I  cosponsored  HJl.  3304  and 
worked  vigorously  for  its  enactment.  It 
was  ultimately  signed  into  law  on  Dec- 
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ember  23,  1971.  The  new  law  permits  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prohibit  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  fish  products  from  any  country 
which  conducts  fishing  opexations  in  a 
manner  or  in  such  circumstances  which 
diminish  the  effectiveness  of  domestic 
conservation  programs. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  impetus  of  this 
legislation,  an  agreement  worked  out  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Denmark 
with  regard  to  the  curtailing  of  salmon 
fishing  off  west  Greenland  was  an- 
noimced  in  February  of  this  year.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  high  seas 
fishery  by  Danish-flag  vessels  will  be 
gradually  phased  out  over  a  4-year 
period,  1972  through  1975.  In  1972,  the 
maximum  high  seas  catch  will  be  800 
metric  tons — the  Danes  took  about  940 
tons  in  1971;  600  tons  in  1973;  550  tons 
in  1974;  and  500  tons  in  1975,  with  the 
complete  ban  in  effect  in  1976. 

In  addition,  the  inshore  catch  by  local 
Greenland  fishermen  will  be  stabilized 
at  1,100  metric  tons — about  1,200  tons 
were  reported  for  1971. 

The  agreement  also  provides  that  fu- 
ture meetings  to  review  the  status  of 
salmon  stocks  will  be  held  at  the  request 
of  either  Government,  and  that  the 
United  States  will  seek  to  insure  that 
fiu:ther  appropriate  conservation  meas- 
ures are  undertaken  within  North  Ameri- 
can inshore  waters. 

Though  I  am  cautiously  optimistic 
about  this  agreement,  I  share  the  fear  of 
many  scientists  and  conservationists  that 
already  badly  depleted  salmon  stocks  will 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  further  pres- 
sure of  4  years  of  extended  fishing,  at  a 
rate  which  reduces  only  slightly  each  year 
from  the  present  maximum  level.  It  may 
well  be  necessary  to  call  on  the  right  to 
"review  the  status  of  salmon  stocks,"  that 
is  a  part  of  the  agreement.  Hopefully 
D3nmark  would  approach  such  a  re- 
assessment in  the  same  cooperative  spirit 
in  wliich  she  has  acted  in  recent  months. 

Indeed,  Canada  has  already  taken  the 
honorable  action  of  suspending  for  10 
years  its  commercial  taking  of  the  dwin- 
dling salmon  population.  Perhaps  tills 
move  will  induce  Denmark  to  follow  a 
similar  com*se. 

The  survival  of  the  salmon  has  been  of 
intense  concern  in  my  own  area  of  New 
England.  Largely  because  of  dams  and 
pollution,  the  salmon  disappeared  from 
the  Connecticut  River  over  100  years 
ago.  A  major  program  began  in  1970, 
imder  the  Anadi'omous  Fisheries  Act,  to 
reintroduce  salmon  stock  into  our 
streams.  As  pai-t  of  that  program,  35.000 
salmon  smolts  were  placed  into  the  Con- 
necticut River.  It  is  still  too  early  to  as- 
certain whether  these  salmon  will  re- 
turn to  the  Connecticut  to  spawTi,  but 
hopes  are  high. 

To  assist  in  the  goal  of  restoring  runs 
of  Atlantic  salmon  in  the  Connecticut 
and  other  rivers  of  New  England,  I 
worked  hard  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
New  England  delegation  to  include  $125,- 
000  in  the  fiscal  1973  Interior  appropria- 
tions bill.  These  funds  will  be  utilized 
for  planning  and  acquisition  of  a  salmon 
hatchery  in  Bethel.  Vt..  on  the  White 
River.  ^  ^ 

Tluough  the  efforts  of  concerned  Con- 
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gressmen  and  conservationists  through- 
out the  country — and  here  I  must  men- 
tion the  Committee  on  the  Atlantic  Sal- 
mon in  particular— the  preservation  of 
this  valuable  natural  resource  has  been 
recognized  as  of  the  highest  priority.  I 
pledge  my  continuing  support  for  the 
achievement  of  that  goal. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


REMINDERS  OF  OUR  HERITAGE 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  4,  people  from  throughout 
my  congressional  district  gathered  at 
the  Temple  Hill  Cantonment  near  New- 
burgh  for  the  same  kind  of  breakfast 
General  Washington's  officers  must  have 
had  when  they  were  headquartered  there 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

Prof.  Harold  K.  Jonas,  professor  emer- 
itus of  history  at  Orange  County  Com- 
munity College  introduced  two  young 
historians.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Archdeacon 
and  Dr.  Carol  Ruth  Berkin.  who  demon- 
strated how  modem  scholarship  is  pro- 
viding us  with  new  insights  into  the 
world  and  times  in  which  this  Nation 
was  bom. 

Sometimes  we  forget  that  our  Nation 
was  bom  tmder  the  leadership  of  men 
who  loved  their  Nation  enough  to  see 
what  was  wrong  and,  at  great  personal 
risk,  present  profoundly  new  ideas.  To 
remind  progressive  legislators  that  we 
are  heirs  of  that  tradition,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Archdeacon  and  Dr.  Berkin  which  follow 
below: 

Remakks  op  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Archdeacon 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  how  recent 
historians.  In  contrast  to  their  predecessors, 
have  Interpreted  the  American  Revolution. 
I  would  also  like  to  suggest  some  possible 
shifts  In  approach  to  the  topic  which  may 
occur  as  we  approach  the  bicentennial  year 
of  1976. 

Throughout  most  of  the  19th  century, 
American  scholars  reflected  the  nationalistic 
exuberance  of  their  young  nation.  George 
Bancroft  was  the  greatest  historian  of  this 
era,  and  according  to  him,  the  American 
Revolution  was  a  straight-forward  battle 
against  tyranny.  The  Americans  sought  lib- 
erty, and  the  English  government  frus- 
trated their  efforts  at  every  turn  until  finally 
the  oppressions  becante  unbearable  under 
George  II  and  the  Americans  were  driven  to 
revolt. 

Late  19th  century  historians  were  the 
product  of  a  more  mature  nation  faced  with 
different  problems.  They  were  trained  to 
study  history  with  the  objectivity  of  sci- 
entists and  thus  found  Bancroft's  pas- 
sions Irresponsible  and  misdirected.  To  them 
George  m  was  no  tyrant,  but  rather  a  mon- 
arch attempting  to  administer  a  worldwide 
domain.  The  colonists  were  no  longer  pa- 
triots, but  narrow-minded  provincials  too 
enamored  of  their  own  Interests  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  the  mother  country. 

Progressive  historians  of  the  early  20th 
century,  aware  of  the  rise  of  labor  organi- 
zations and  conflicts  over  the  enactment  ot 
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social  welfare  legislation,  began  to  under- 
stand the  Revolution  as  an  internal  political 
and  social  struggle  as  well  as  an  external  war 
for  Independence.  Carl  Becker  argued  that 
the  Americans  shed  their  blood  as  much  to 
determine  who  should  rule  at  home  as  to 
win  home  rule.  The  success  of  the  Revolution 
consequently  produced  fundamental  social 
changes. 

The  Progressive  interpretation  began  to 
lose  Its  appeal  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  II,  a  period  which  was  not  sympathetic 
to  class-oriented  explanations  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Bernard  Ballyn  of  Harvard  and  his 
student  Gordon  Wood,  now  of  Brown,  broke 
the  ground  for  a  new  interpretation  during 
the  1960's. 

Ballyn  decided  that  the  colonists  were 
sincere  In  their  accusations  and  determined 
to  discover  the  reason  why  the  Americans 
verged  so  close  to  a  paranoia  in  their  view 
of  the  British  government.  BaUyn  came  to 
understand  the  Revolution  as  being  primari- 
ly ideological  In  origin. 

He  uncovered  unexpected  influences  shap- 
ing the  American's  thoughts  and  re- 
examined their  ramifications.  One  of  these 
Influences  was  the  Latin  classics,  although 
the  colonials'  knowledge  of  them  was  at 
times  superficial.  The  Americans  also  drew 
from  the  political  and  social  commentaries 
of  the  Enlightenment  writers  of  Europe. 

Baliyn's  major  contribution  has  been  the 
recognition  of  the  role  of  yet  another  group, 
the  reputation  theorists  of  the  English  Civil 
War  and  Commonwealth  period.  All  shared 
Important  common  attitudes.  All  were  hos- 
tile to  the  phenomena  In  18th  century  Eng- 
lish government  which  Increased  the  poten- 
tial for  corruption.  They  postulated  that 
goverrunent  was  a  constant  struggle  between 
power  and  liberty.  Rulers  needed  power  to 
conduct  affairs  of  state,  but  power  corrupted 
and  tempeted  its  possessors  to  expand  its 
limits  at  the  expense  of  liberty. 

Of  great  importance  were  the  changes  In 
the  conception  of  the  proper  structure  of 
government  which  the  patriots  developed. 
These  Involved  the  theories  of  representa- 
tion, sovereignty,  and  constitutionality.  In 
the  English  conception  of  representation, 
the  elected  officer  did  not  have  to  answer  to 
his  constituents.  The  responsibility  of  the 
elected  officeholder  was  to  rule,  acting  as  his 
own  Intellect  guided  him,  and  not  to  follow 
the   dictates  of   his   district. 

The  provincials,  however,  returned  to  the 
medieval  attitude  that  the  representative 
was  an  attorney,  working  on  behalf  of  those 
who  sent  him  to  the  legislature.  They  thus 
had  to  reject  the  contention  that  a  dele- 
gate was  not  responsible  to  his  constituents. 
The  English  made  Parliament  sovereign, 
but  the  Americans  obviously  could  not  ac- 
cept the  sovereignty  of  Parliament,  and  when 
Independence  came,  they  could  not  agree 
whether  the  central  government  or  the  states 
Inherited  the  mantle.  Federalists  finally  de- 
vised the  soUitlon  by  making  the  people 
rather  than  the  legislature  sovereign. 

In  ensuring  popular  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  most  important  Innovation  was  the 
redefinition  of  the  world  "constitutional" 
and  the  use  of  written  constitutions.  The 
English  constitution  was  unwritten,  and  the 
terms  "constitutional"  and  "unconstitu- 
tional," simply  meant  "legal  and  "Illegal." 
The  Americans  came  to  understand  that 
the  primary  function  of  the  constltution"wa8 
to  define  the  boundaries  of  governmental 
powers,  to  limit  what  the  legislature  might 
do.  The  Constitution  was  a  fundamental 
law.  It  designated  what  "part  of  their  liber- 
ty" the  people  were  to  sacrifice  to  the 
necessity  of  having  government  by  describ- 
ing the  form  of  the  government  and  the  ex- 
tent of  Its  powers. 

Where  wUl  historians  go  from  here?  The 
approaching  bicentennial  of  th©  War  for  In- 
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dependence  will  surely  encourage  more  study 
of  our  Revolutionary  heritage.  Perhaps  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Commission 
in  the  future  attempt  to  make  documents 
available  which  will  allow  scholars  to  exam- 
ine more  thoroughly  the  experiences  of  the 
common  man  in  history.  Then  we  may  be 
able  to  produce  a  balanced,  pluralistic  ac- 
count of  the  origins  of  our  nation. 

Remarks  of  Db.  Carol  Ruth  Berkin 
Ix>ng  after  the  Revolution  was  over,  John 
Adams  made  this  Judgment:  one  third  the 
colonial  population  had  enlisted  under  the 
banners  of  liberty  and  Independence:  one 
third  had  remained  loyal  to  theh-  King;  and 
one  third  had  chosen  no  side  at  all  In  the 
conflict  raging  about  them.  Adams  used  this 
over-simplified  division  of  the  population  to 
emphasize  that  the  call  for  revolution  had 
not  been  unanimous.  The  founding  fathers, 
m  short,  had  won  their  contest  against  In- 
difference and  resistance  as  well  as  British 
armies  and  Parliament. 

The  indifference  requires  little  explanation. 
But  what  of  the  resistance?  It  was  real 
enough.  Of  a  population  of  2.500.000,  esti- 
mates now  run  that  100.000  were  active  and 
exiled  loyalists.  Somewhere  between  6  and 
15''r  of  the  colonial  population  actively  and 
openly  and  consistently  opposed  Independ- 
ence. To  this  must  be  added  those  who,  from 
fear  or  pressiu*,  did  not  publlclly  profess 
their  allegiance  to  George  ni. 

The  colonists  were  well  aware  of  the  nature 
of  this  war.  In  1780  no  one  needed  to  teU 
General  George  Washington  that  this  was  a 
civil  war.  His  army  at  that  time  numbered 
9,000,  only  a  thousand  more  than  the  number 
of  loyalists  enlisted  In  the  British  army 
against  him! 

Who  were  these  loyalists?  And  why  did 
they  choose  to  resist  independence?  To  un- 
derstand the  Tory,  we  must  look  at  the  na- 
ture of  the  revolution  itself.  The  colonials 
did  not  divide  along  class  lines,  and  the 
revolution  was  led  by  the  existing  colonial 
leadership :  planters,  merchants,  lawyers,  and 
the  political  elite. 

But  In  the  second  struggle  to  determine 
who  should  rxile  at  home,  the  Tory  had  no 
role.  His  political  crisis  centered  upon  inde- 
pendence. It  was  this  question  of  allegiance 
which  divided  colonists  in  1775-1776.  and 
that  division  did  not  develop  along  the  lines 
of  "haves"  and  "have  nots." 

Neither,  tragically,  was  it  a  sharp  Ideologi- 
cal gulf  which  separated  the  Tory  from  his 
neighbor.  There  was  a  unity  of  opposition  to 
the  Stamp  Act  and  to  the  Townshend  Acts. 
Likewise,  the  American  mercantUe  world 
was  united  In  Its  early  opposition  to  Eng- 
land's restrictive  trade  measvires.  The  cleav- 
age In  the  merchants'  ranks  grew  not  over 
political  content,  but  political  strategy.  Spe- 
cifically, the  radical  merchants  wanted  to 
move  quickly,  using  extra-legal  means  and 
were  willing  to  accept  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  their  escalation — independence — 
while  those  who  become  Tories  balked  at 
measures  which  lead  to  rebellion. 

It  was  the  price  one  was  willing  to  pay  for 
the  redress  of  these  grievances  which  sep- 
arated the  Tory  from  the  Whig.  Much.  In 
truth,  was  to  be  risked.  Human  society  had 
yet  known  but  three  political  alternatives: 
anarchy,  tjTanny,  and  the  British  constitu- 
tion, the  latter  representing  the  highest 
achievement  In  human  social  organization. 
To  withdraw  from  this  political  system  even 
for  the  sake  of  real  issues  and  real  evils,  was 
to  Invite  anarchy  and  chaos. 

Most  loyalists  doubted  from  the  start  that 
an  attempt  at  Independence  could  succeed. 
Respect  for  legal  means  and  for  legitimate 
government,  fear  of  change,  a  conviction  that 
rebellion  was  doomed  to  failure,  and  an 
admiration  for  the  British  system  of  govern- 
ment under  which  the  colonies  had  thus  far 
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prospered — these  were  important  factors  in 
the  Tory's  decision  to  remain  loyal  to  the  ex- 
isting authorities.  But  no  examination  of 
motive  can  end  wholely  with  the  psychologi- 
cal or  ideological.  Let  us  then  look  at  loyal- 
ism  in  iu  practical  aspects. 

A  look  at  the  map  of  the  colonial  world  Is 
helpful.  Loyalism  literally  surrounded  the 
revolution  geographically.  Trappers,  traders, 
huntsmen  were  all  anxious  that  the  wave  of 
settlement  be  held  back.  The  British  govern- 
ment had  been  consistent  in  its  efforts  at 
containment,  but  an  Independent  American 
government  might  easUy  succumb  to  the 
land  hunger  of  its  citizens. 

To  the  French  Catholics  of  Canada,  the 
anti-Catholic  bias  of  many  revolutionary 
leaders  was  well-known:  did  the  Americans 
have  partnership  or  domination  in  mind? 

The  stronghold  of  the  loyalist  movement 
was  the  maritime  city  for  several  reasons.  The 
port  cities  boused  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  govenunent  agencies  and  royal  bu- 
reaucrats. Men  whose  livelihood  depended  di- 
rectly and  wholely  upon  the  royal  govern- 
ment's apparatus  would  b«  found  in  these 
urban  and  maritime  areas — and  their  deci- 
sion for  loyalty  is  hardly  remarkable. 

Many  Tories  fled  the  colonies  to  Britain, 
where  the  strangeness  of  English  society  soon 
struck  the  refugees.  They  realized  that  so- 
ciety held  no  true  place  for  them.  For  the 
long  years  of  the  war.  they  alternately  cursed 
and  longed  for  their  native  land.  The  New 
Englanders.  in  short,  remained  New  Eng- 
landers. 

Their  situation  was  exacerbated  by  their 
dependence  on  the  British  government's 
largesse,  for  few  had  any  money  when  they 
arrived  In  England.  This  uprooting,  the  In- 
activity, the  home-sickness,  the  poverty,  all 
took  their  toll  upon  the  New  England  loy- 
alist. 

All  of  this  attests  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion as  a  civil  war,  as  a  rending  apart  of  the 
whole. 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  August  J.  1972 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  America's  leading  fraternal  organiza- 
tions celebrated  Its  golden  anniversary 
during  the  month  of  July.  Just  50  years 
ago.  this  past  July  26,  was  the  founding 
of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Over  the  years,  this  organization  has  ex- 
panded to  include  430  local  chapters  in 
49  States,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  members  for 
their  fine  work  and  congratulate  them  on 
their  successes  and  accomplishments. 
The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  championed  the 
cause  of  education.  It  encoui-ages  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
promotes  greater  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  our  Government.  It  has 
made  countless  contributions  to  improv- 
ing American  life  morally,  socially,  and 
culturally  by  proudly  proclaiming  what 
is  right  with  America. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American 
Hellenic  Education  Progressive  Associa- 
tion, has  been  generous  to  America  and 
Americans,  and  I  extend  my  best  wishes 
for  its  continued  long  life. 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Center 
for  Defense  Information  has  published 
in  its  third  edition  of  the  Defense  Moni- 
tor an  excellent  analysis  entitled  "SALT 
and  Afterward"  describing  both  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  recent 
SALT  accord.  Unfortunately  much  of  the 
debate  surrounding  these  agreements 
has  been  charged  with  partisan  politics. 
This  analysis  offers  respite  from  the  po- 
litical battle  and  presents  an  objective 
and  balanced  view  of  the  SALT  accord. 
I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 
careful  study.  It  follows: 

SA1.T  AND  After  WARD 

The  SALT  accords,  signed  May  26th  In  Mos- 
cow, were  written  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly 
moving  nuclear  arms  race.  At  the  time  of  the 
signing  the  United  Stales  was  InstaUing  mul- 
tiple Independently  targetable  warheads 
(MIRV)  on  its  land  and  sea-based  missiles. 
It  was  going  forward  with  a  program  to 
greatly  expand  the  destructive  power  of  Its 
strategic  bombers  by  equipping  them  with 
short  range  attack  missiles  (SRAM).  To- 
gether these  steps  would  increase  the  US 
strategic  nuclear  warhead  and  bomb  total 
from  about  5700  in  1972  to  more  than  10.000 
In  1B76.  On  top  of  this  the  United  SUtes  was 
developing  a  new  strategic  submarine  called 
Trident,  with  new  missiles  to  go  with  It, 
and  a  new  strategic  bomber,  the  B-1. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  was  building 
new  Interconiinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM) 
launchers  at  a  rate  of  250  per  year.  These  in- 
cluded silos  for  the  huge  SS9  missile,  capable 
of  carrying  25  megatons  (a  US  Mlnuteman  II 
carries  about  1  to  2  megatons).  The  Soviets 
had  dug  25  silos  possibly  for  a  new  missile 
even  larger  than  the  SS9.  They  were  build- 
ing new  nuclear-powered  strategic  ballistic 
missile  submarines  at  a  rate  of  7  to  9  per 
year,  and  could  at  this  rate  have  twice  as 
many  such  submarines  as  the  United  States 
in  five  years.  The  Riissians  were,  however, 
years  behind  In  MIRV.  They  were  working 
on  MIRV  technology  but  had  yet  to  test  what 
US  technicians  considered  to  be  a  MIRV 
system. 

Thus,  the  two  superpowers  were  running 
their  nuclear  race  in  different  ways.  The 
United  States  was  concentrating  on  MIRV, 
while  holding  Its  nussile  totals  constant  and 
reducing  megatons.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
Increasing  numbers  of  missile  launchers  and 
deploying  larger  vehicles  to  carry  fewer 
warheads  but  with  greater  megatonnage. 
Both  sides  were  developing  antl-ballistlc 
missile  (ABM)  systems. 

For  the  question  "Wlio's  ahead? '  there 
were  as  many  answers  as  there  were  ways 
to  measure  the   strategic  arms  balance. 

In  numbers  of  ICBM  launchers,  the  Soviet 
Union  had  come  from  behind  and  passed 
the  United  States. 

T»i  numbers  of  submarine  missile  launch 
t\ibes  the  Soviets  were  catching  up,  and 
would  in  a  few  years  pass  the  United  States. 

In  numbers  of  heavy  bombers  the  United 
States  had  a  4  to  1  lead. 

In  numbers  of  separately  targetable  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  United  States  had  a  2 
to  1  lead,  and  because  of  this  country's  head 
start  in  MIRV,  this  lead  was  rapidly  widen- 
ing  in  favor  of   the  United   States. 


In  total  megatons  the  Soviets  had  about 
a  3  or  3  to  1  lead. 

When  all  these  measiires  were  considsred 
together  the  Soviet  Union  clearly  bad  come 
from  a  position  of  nuclear  inferiority  to  a 
position  of  rough  parity. 

THX   ACCORDS 

The  SALT  accords  consist  of  a  treaty  lim- 
iting ABMs,  a  five-year  Interim  Agreement 
which  puts  certain  partial  limits  on  of- 
fensive weapons  development  pending  fur- 
ther arms  talks,  a  protocol  to  this  Interim 
Agreement,  and  a  number  of  statements  of 
•■interpretation",  some  agree  and  some  uni- 
lateral. Based  on  all  these  documents,  the 
following  Is  a  summary  of  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  accords: 

ABM  Treaty 
Each  country  agrees  not  to  build  an  ABM 
system  for  defense  of  Its  entire  territory 
or  major  region.  This  amounts  to  a  pledge 
that  neither  will  try  to  upset  the  present 
deterrent  balance  by  deploying  ABMs  ot 
protect  Its  general  population  and  Industry. 
Each  will  limit  ABM  systems  to  two  sites — 
one  In  defense  of  Its  national  capital,  the 
other  in  defense  of  an  ICBM  field.  These 
must  be  at  least  1300  kilometers  (800  miles) 
apart,  which  means  the  Soviet  ICBM  field 
to  be  protected  must  be  east  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  away  from  the  maJtH'  western 
USSR  population  centers. 

No  more  than  100  ABM  latinchers  and  100 
Interceptor  missiles  may  be  deployed  at  each 
site. 

Restrictions  are  set  on  numbers,  types  and 
placement  of  ABM  radars  to  foreclose  a  radar 
capability  for  nationwide  defense  of  either 
country. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  provisions,  the 
two  countries  agree  to  ban  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based  or  mobile  land-based 
ABMs;  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  of  new 
kinds  without  prior  discussion;  not  to  con- 
vert air-defense  or  other  systems  to  an  ABM 
role:  not  to  build  radars  few  early  warning 
of  strategic  ballistic  missiles  except  along 
the  edges  of  the  country  facing  out;  not  to 
transfer  ABM  systems  to  other  states  or  de- 
ploy them  overseas. 

There  Is  no  on-site  Inspection.  Each  side 
will  use  Its  own  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion and  each  pledges  not  to  Interfere  with 
these  means  or  resort  to  deliberate  conceal- 
ment. 

A  Standing  Consultative  Commission  will 
be  established  to  Implement  the  treaty  and 
consider  questions  Involving  It. 

The  ABM  treaty  Is  of  unlimited  duration 
but  either  side  can  withdraw  for  supreme 
Interest. 

The  treaty  would  require  the  United  States 
to  cut  back  Its  12-slte  ABM  program  (of  which 
four  sites  have  been  approved  by  Congress) 
to  a  maximum  of  2.  The  Administration  plans 
to  complete  the  ABM  site  on  which  con- 
struction is  farthest  ahead — at  the  ICBM 
field  at  Grand  Forks.  N.D.  It  has  halted  work 
on  three  other  sites  at  ICBM  fields  and  has 
asked  Congress  to  approve  an  ABM  site  st 
Washington,  D.C.  The  treaty  permits  Russia 
to  continue  Its  ABM  site  already  \mder  con- 
struction at  Moscow  and  to  start  a  second 
site  at  an  ICBM  field. 

Interim  Agreement  and  Protocol 
These  deal  with  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
In  general  they  limit  the  numbers  of  ICBMs, 
ballistic  missile  submarines  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs)  to  levels 
which  each  side  agrees  are  presently  deployed 
or  under  construction.  These  limitations  are 
for  five  years,  pending  further  SALT  talks. 
With  agreed  "interpretations"  the  limita- 
tions are  as  follows: 

No  additional  fixed,  land-based  ICBM 
launchers  may  be  started  during  the  freeze 
above  the  numbers  deployed  and  "under  ac- 
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tlve  construction"  at  the  time  of  signing— 
1,054  for  the  United  States,  and  about  1,618 
tot  the  Soviet  Union. 

Launchers  for  so-caUed  "light"  ICBMs  (the 
U  s.  Mlnuteman  and  Soviet  SSll  and  13)  and 
"older"  liCBMs  (the  U.S.  Titan  and  Soviet 
SS7  and  8)  may  not  be  replaced  by  "modern 
heavy  ICBMs"  (the  Soviet  SS9) .  The  SS9  class 
missiles  may,  however,  be  made  heavier.  Rus- 
sia has  288  SS98  now  and  25  apparently  larger 
silos  dug.  It  could  therefore  end  up  with  313 
"modern  heavy"  ICBMs  of  SS9  slza  or  larger. 
The  United  States  has  no  "modern  heavy" 
ICBMs  and  plans  none. 

Within  these  restrictions.  ICBMs  may  be 
replaced  with  more  modem  ones — for  ex- 
ample with  MIRV.  But  in  the  process  <rf 
modernization,  launchers  may  not  be  in- 
creased in  size  more  than  10-15%. 

The  number  of  launchers  for  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missUes  (SLBMs)  each 
side  presently  has  deployed  at  under  con- 
struction was  stipulated  to  be  656  U.S.  and 
740  USSR.  These  numbers  can  be  Increased 
subject  to  two  provisions: 

"Additional  SLBM  launchers  may  become 
operational  only  as  replacements  for  an 
equal  number  of  "older"  ICBM  launchers 
(first  deployed  prior  to  1964)  ot  for  launch- 
ers on  older  nuclear-powered  submarines  or 
for  modern  SLBM  launchers  on  any  type  of 
submarines. 

"During  the  five  year  freeze  the  U.S.  Is 
limited  to  44  modern  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines and  710  SLBM  launchers.  The  So- 
viet Union  Is  limited  to  62  modern  ballistic 
missile  submarines  and  950  SLBM  launchers  " 

As  in  the  case  of  ICBMs,  submarine  missile 
systems  can  be  modernized.  Single-warhead 
missiles  can  be  replaced  by  MIRVed  missiles. 
New  submarines  can  be  substituted  for  old. 

Destruction  or  dismantling  of  old  ICBMs 
or  submarine  missiles  must  begin  by  the  start 
of  sea  trials  of  a  replacement  ballistic  missile 
submarine. 

Each  side  agrees  not  to  significantly  in- 
crease Its  number  of  test  and  training 
launchers  for  ICBMs  or  SLBMs. 

There  were  several  unresolved  points  of 
disagreement  in  the  accords: 

"The  Soviet  Union  stated  unilaterally  that 
if  US  allies  In  NATO  should  Increase  their 
numbers  of  ballistic  missile  submarines  be- 
yond those  presently  in  operation  or  under 
construction,  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
the  right  to  make  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
its  number  of  submarines. 

"The  United  States  was  unable  to  get 
agreement  on  a  common  definition  of 
"heavy"  ICBMs.  The  US  considers  It  to  be  any 
mlssUe  bigger  than  the  largest  existing 
"light"  ICBM,  which  Is  the  Soviet  SSll. 

"The  United  States  was  unable  to  get 
agreement  to  Include  mobile  ICBMs  in  the 
freeze.  (Mobile  ABMs  are  banned).  The 
United  States  declared  unilaterally  that  de- 
ployment of  mobile  ICBMs  during  the  freeze 
would  be  considered  'inconsistent  with  the 
objectives'  of  the  agreement." 

WHAT  THE  ACCORDS  MEAN 

From  an  Arms  Control  Vicio 
The  SALT  accords  can  be  examined  from 
several  viewpoints.  One  of  these  is  the  view- 
point of  international  arms  control — that  is. 
in  terms  of  what  effect  the  accords  will  have 
on  the  arms  race. 
Among  the  achievements  In  this  regard : 
The  SALT  accords  represent  the  first — even 
though  partial — limitations  by  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  dealing  with  the 
fiindamentals  of  their  arms  race.  Previously, 
the  two  countries  had  agreed  to  bar  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  Antarctic,  from  outer 
space,  and  from  the  sea  bed.  They  had  agreed 
not  to  test  them  in  the  atmosphere,  under- 
water or  in  space  and  not  to  give  them  to 
other  countries.  But  never  had  the  two  su- 
perpowers reached  agreement  on  the  nuclear 
weapons  targeted  at  each  other. 
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The  ABM  treaty  bans  the  kind  of  ABM 
system  which  could  be  most  de-stabillzlng — 
a  nation-wide  or  major  regional  defense  of 
population  and  Industry.  Such  a  system,  un- 
dertaken by  either  country,  could  threaten 
the  other's  deterrent  and  cause  It  to  respond 
with  additional  offensive  buildup.  The  com- 
plex restrictions  on  ABM  sites  should  con- 
vince each  side  the  other  is  not  developing  an 
ABM  for  defense  of  large  r.reas.  The  treaty 
rules  out  a  US  ABM  for  population  defense 
against  China,  which  this  country  once 
planned  but  later  abandoned. 

Freezing  ICBMs,  SLBMs,  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile siibmarines  at  levels  deployei'  and  under 
construction  Is  a  first  step  In  limiting  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons,  a  step  on  which 
future  SALT  talks  can  build.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  accords  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  different  kinds  of  offensive  weapons 
buildup  which  each  side  now  has  underway — 
Soviet  construction  of  more  and  bigger  mis- 
siles and  US  MIRV.  They  allow  each  side  to 
substantially  complete  the  round  It  now  has 
In  progress.  The  new  levels  become  the  start- 
ing point  for  attempting  to  freeze  the  arms 
race. 

Among  the  debits  from  an  amis  control 
Vieiirpoint: 

Except  for  ABMs  the  accords  do  not  stop 
any  of  the  major  weapons  programs  now  In 
progress.  This  Is  because  numerical  limits  are 
set  high,  qualitative  improvements  are  al- 
lowed, and  many  weapons  systems — includ- 
ing bombers,  air-defense,  anti-submarine 
warfare,  air-breathing  strategic  missiles  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapons — are  not  covered. 
Under  SALT  the  United  States  can  continue 
conversion  of  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  to 
MIRV,  development  of  Trident  submarines 
with  new  missiles,  the  B-1  bomber,  research 
on  "site  defense"  for  ICBMs.  submarine- 
launched  cruise  (air  breathing)  missiles  and 
new  submarines  in  which  to  carry  them.  The 
Soviet  Union  can  continue,  up  to  a  point, 
building  additional  land  and  sea-based  mis- 
sile launchers,  and  could  develop  and  deploy 
MIRV. 

Because  all  these  programs  are  allowed,  and 
because  numerical  limits  are  set  so  high, 
military  planners  on  each  side  wlU  still  point 
to  future  possibilities  rather  than  existing  or 
likely  forces  to  justify  their  own  building 
programs. 

f  ro7n  a  US  Defente  View 

The  accords  can  also  be  looked  at  from  a 
much  narrower  view  of  US  military  defense. 

Aitantages: 

Since  only  the  Soviet  Union  Is  presently 
building  up  Its  number  of  offensive  weapons 
lavinchers,  it  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  to  put  ceilings  on  these  numbers. 
Within  the  totals  the  number  of  "heavy" 
ICBMs  Russia  can  have  Is  limited  to  313. 
Without  SALT,  the  Soviet  Union  could,  at 
present  rates  of  construction,  exceed  the 
freeze  celling  Instead  of  62  modem  ballistic 
missile  submarines  it  could  have  80  or  90.  The 
US  has  no  plans  to  add  to  It  numbers  of 
ICBMs  or  build  "heavy"  ones.  It  could,  under 
the  freeze,  bui'.d  13  Trident  submarines.  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  has  said  only  ten  are 
planned.  Actually  the  first  Tridents  would 
not  become  operational  until  after  the  5-year 
freeze,  and  are  therefore  more  related  to  fu- 
ture rounds  of  SALT  than  the  first. 

Freezing  the  number  of  ICBM  launchers, 
especially  "heavy"  ones,  will  leave  only  one 
route  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  in- 
creased "counterforce"  capability  to  knock 
out  US  ICBMs — qualitative  Improvements 
such  as  increased  accuracy,  MIRVing,  and 
throw  weight. 

The  ABM  limit  plus  the  UmiU  on  ICBM 
numbers  lessen  the  chance  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  develop  the  capability  for  a  suc- 
cessful "first  strike"— that  Is,  the  ability  to 
knock  out  enough  US  missiles  to  suffer  no  or 
substantially  less  damage  in  return. 
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Criticisms: 

On  the  surface,  a  numljer  of  criticisms  of 
the  treaty  can  be  made : 

"The  accords  allow  the  Soviet  Union  more 
ICBM  launchers.  SLBMs  and  ballistic  missile 
submarines  the  the  United  States. 

"Only  the  Soviet  Union  can  have  "modern 
heavy"  ICBMs,  with  capacity  to  carry  more 
megatons  than  U.S.  missiles.  (Also  more 
MIRVs  than  U.S.  mlssUes  if  the  Soviets  de- 
velop a  MIRV.) 

"The  Soviet  Union  retains  more  megaton- 
age  and  more  throw  weight  than  the  United 
States." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  SALT  accords  pro- 
vide several  effective  limitations  on  Soviet 
weapons.  Assuming  recent  Soviet  construc- 
tion rates  were  to  continue  until  1977,  the 
Soviets  could  have  built  200  ICBMs  but  now 
are  limited  to  1618.  The  Soviets  could  have 
bvUlt  1200  SLBMs,  but  are  now  limited  to 
950;  and  they  could  have  built  80-90  modern 
ballistic  mIssUe  subs  but  now  are  limited  to 
62. 

While  ICBM  numbers  are  frozen  at  levels 
deployed  and  under  active  construction,  the 
Russians  did  not  say  exactly  how  many  they 
have  under  constmctlon.  The  United  States 
considers  the  freeze  level  to  be  1618  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  said  on 
June  15  that  the  Russians  could  not  exceed 
the  freeze  level  to  any  significant  degree 
without  the  United  States  detecting  it.  and 
if  this  happened  the  whole  agreement  would 
be  in  question. 

An  important  factor  In  the  defense  con- 
troversy is  MIRV.  If  the  Soviet  Union  does 
not  develop  MIRV,  it  will  still  have  little 
more  than  2500  warheads  five  years  from 
now  when  the  United  States  will,  under  pres- 
ently planned  programs,  have  more  than 
10.000. 

If  the  Soviet  do  develop  MIRV.  two  key 
questions  will  be:  How  fast?  And  how  much? 
The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  years  be- 
hind this  country  in  MIRV.  The  United 
States  began  MIRV  tesU  in  August,  1938. 
The  first  squadron  of  Mlnuteman  III  missiles 
became  operational  Jan.  8,  1971;  the  first 
wing  of  150,  on  Dec.  13,  1971.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  also  been  working  on  multiple 
warhead  technology  since  about  August,  1968, 
but  it  has  yet  to  test  a  MIRV  system  as  the 
United  States  knows  the  term.  The  Rus- 
sians tested  a  triple-warhead  system  in  which 
the  warheads  may  or  may  not  hav«  been 
Independently  targetable.  (US  analysts  dif- 
fered on  this  point.)  But  these  tests  stopped 
in  late  1970,  suggesting  that  the  Russians 
might  have  decided  to  start  over  on  a  new 
tack. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird  said 
June  5  that  Russia  "could  have  a  MIRV 
capability  in  24  months."  But  he  did  not  say 
how  many  they  might  have  by  then. 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  has  said 
that  when  the  Soviets  achieve  MIRV 
".  .  .  the  combination  of  their  vastly  su- 
perior payload  and  modern  MIRV  technology 
will  give  them  superiority  in  warheads.' 
Tliere  have  been  published  reports  that  So- 
viet missiles  larger  than  SS©s  could  hold  up 
to  20  MIRVs  each.  (A  US  Mlnuteman  holds 
up  to  3:  a  Poseidon.  10  to  14).  But  other 
defense  analysts  believe  this  overstates  what 
Russia  could  realistically  achieve  in  MIRV 
during  tlie  next  five  years. 

Table  IV  shows  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information's  calculation  of  what  the  So- 
viet Union  probably  could  achieve  In  MIRV 
during  the  five  years  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment. If  it  develops  MIRV.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  it  would  have  some  3800  warheads 
compared  to  more  than  10,000  for  the  United 
States  under  programs  now  planned.  (Table 
in) 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  embark  on 
an  extensive  program  to  NHRV  its  mis.-^iles. 
It   could   have   some    14.000   warheads.   This 
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would  Involve  Installing  20  MIRVs  In  Its 
bigger  missiles  and  MIRVlng  Its  smaller 
missiles  by  the  same  factors  as  the  United 
States.  But  It  Is  doubtful  that  Russia  could 
achieve  this  level  In  five  years.  The  United 
States  could  have  more  than  16,000  warheads 
in  the  1980s  by  exceeding  present  plans.  This 
would  Include  MIRVlng  all  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles Instead  of  only  650  of  them,  plus  build- 
ing ten  Trident  submarines  and  a  fleet  of 
B-1  bombers.  (See  Table  V) 

However,  such  calculations  of  marginal  ad- 
vantages for  the  United  States  or  Soviet 
Union — whether  they  be  In  warheads, 
launchers  or  megatons — overlook  one  Im- 
portant point:  Both  countries  have  the 
power  to  destroy  each  other  several  times 
over,  and  this  will  remain  the  case  during 
the  five  years  of  the  Interim  Agreement. 

Gerard  Smith,  director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  when  asked 
during  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  June  19  whether  Russia 
would  get  ahead  of  the  United  States  during 
the  five  year  agreement,  replied:  "Nothing 
the  Soviets  can  do  within  the  Ave  year  agree- 
ment will  offset  the  present  strategic  balance 
between  the  US  and  USSR." 

COST 

The  Immediate  cost  impact  of  the  SALT 
acocrds  on  the  fiscal  1973  defense  budget  has 
been  listed  by  the  Defense  Department  as 
follows : 

(In  millions) 

Reducing  ABM  program  to  two  sites.  —$711 

INCKEASES  IN  OTHER  STRATEGIC  PROGRAMS 

Accelerate  and  complete  development 

of  Site  Defense.- +60 

Develop       submarine-based       cruise 

missile -. +20 

Accelerate  bomber  rebaslng +45 

Augment  verification  capabilities +13 

Develop    Improved    reentry    vehicles 

for  ICBMs  and  SLBMs 4  20 

Improved     command,     control     and 

communications +10 

Net   change.. -     —543 

SecreUry  Laird  has  testified  that  the  total 
ABM  saving  through  1981  as  a  result  of 
SALT  would  be  $9.9  bUUon,  figured  In  1968 
prices. 

Further  savings  could  come  from  the  first 
round  of  SALT  If  the  United  States  decided 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  accords.  It 
could  safely  stop  or  slow  down  some  of  Its 
other  major  nuclear  weapons  programs,  such 
as  Trident,  the  B-1,  or  air  defense.  The  Ad- 
ministration wants  to  go  ahead  with  these 
programs.  The  question  of  what  this  coun- 
try's pace  In  nuclear  weapons  building 
should  be  following  the  first  round  of  SALT 
has  become  a  major  issue. 

POLICY    FOliOWING    SALT 

Secretary  Laird  told  newsmen  June  6:  "I 
could  not  support  the  (SALT)  agreements  If 
Congress  falls  to  act  on  the  movement  for- 
ward of  the  Trident  system,  on  the  B-1 
bomber,  and  the  other  programs  that  we 
have  outlined  to  Improve  our  strategic  of- 
fensive systems  during  this  five  year  period. ' 
Admiral  Moorer  said  the  Joint  Chiefs  were 
In  accord  with  the  SALT  agreements  pro- 
vided the  older  programs  went  ahead. 

In  a  briefing  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men June  15,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  assistant 
to  the  President  for  national  security,  con- 
siderably moderated  this  stand.  He  said  the 
AdmlnlstraUon  wants  Congressional  approval 
of  both  SALT  and  the  new  weapons  pro- 
grams but:  "We  are  not  making  them  condi- 
tional. We  are  saying  that  the  treaty  Is 
Justified  on  Its  merits,  but  we  are  also  say- 
ing that  the  requirements  of  national  secu- 
rity Impel  us  m  the  direction  of  the  strategic 
programs  .  .  ." 
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Laird  told  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  June  5  that  "Just  as 
the  Moscow  agreements  were  made  possible 
by  our  successful  action  In  such  programs 
as  Safeguard,  Poseidon  and  Mlnuteman  UI, 
these  future  negotiations  to  which  we  are 
pledged  can  only  succeed  If  we  are  equally 
successful  In  Implementing  such  programs 
as  the  Trident  system,  the  B-1  bomber.  NCA 
defense,  Site  Defense,  SLCM.  and  accelerated 
satellite  basing  of  strategic  bombers.  We 
must  al.so  Initiate  certain  ether  measures  In 
areas  such  as  Intelligence,  verification,  and 
conomand,  control,  and  communications." 

Transmitting  the  SALT  agreeemnts  to 
Congress,  President  Nixon  said:  "Just  as 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  strategic  pos- 
ture was  an  essential  element  in  the  success 
of  these  negotiations,  it  is  now  equally  es- 
sential that  we  carry  forward  a  sound  stra- 
tegic modernization  program  to  maintain 
our  security  and  to  ensure  that  more  perma- 
nent and  comprehensive  amis  limitation 
agreements  can  be  reached." 

The  Administration's  position  is  that  If 
the  United  States  had  not  been  deploying 
MIRVs  and  going  forward  with  other  pro- 
grams it  would  have  lacked  the  bargaining 
{>ower  to  obtain  a  celling  on  Soviet  building 
of  SS9s  and  other  systems. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Arms   Control 

The  ABM  treaty  limits  ABM  systems  and 
therefore  is  a  significant  and  stabilizing  step 
In  limiting  the  arms  race. 

The  five-year  agreement  on  offensive  weap- 
ons allows  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  each  to  continue  Its  present  round  of 
nuclear  buildup,  and  then  establishes  a  par- 
tial, quantitative  freeze  at  the  resulting  new 
levels.  This  Is  a  start  which  can  be  followed 
up  In  future  SALT  negotiations. 
US    Security 

The  accords  place  ceilings  on  numbers  of 
offensive  weapon  launchers  at  a  time  when 
only  the  Soviet  Union  is  increasing  these 
numbers.  Without  the  accords.  Soviet  con- 
struction could  be  greater.  The  offensive 
freeze  plus  the  ABM  limitation  lessen  the 
chances  of  Russia  ever  becoming  able  to 
laxinch  a  preemptive  nuclear  strike  against 
this  country  without  being  destroyed  In  re- 
turn. The  accords  thus  tend  to  make  nu- 
clear war  less  likely. 

While  Russia  under  the  accords  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  the  United  States  In  numbers 
of  launchers  and  total  megatonnage,  the 
United  States  will  retain  Its  lead  in  numbers 
of  warheads.  These  differences,  however,  are 
less  Important  than  the  fact  that  each  coun- 
try retains  the  power  to  destroy  the  other 
several  times  over. 

Weapons   Policy 

It  the  objective  of  SALT  Is  to  limit  weap- 
ons proliferation  and  thereby  reduce  ten- 
sions, the  open  end  "bargaining  chip"  game 
has  severe  deficiencies.  For  so  long  as  the 
United  States  and  Russia  are  free  to  develop 
and  build  larger  and  better  "chips",  real  lim- 
its will  not  be  Imposed.  The  goal  of  future 
SALTS  should  be  to  reduce  and  ultimately 
eliminate  strategic  weapon  systems. 
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to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  poem  written  by  a  lovely 
young  lady  who,  to  me,  represents  the 
very  finest  qualities  of  America's  youth. 

She  is  Kathleen  Ann  Covey  of  Lake- 
port,  Calif.,  in  the  First  Congressional 
District.  Miss  Covey  is  serving  as  Miss 
Lake  County  and  was  present  at  a  recent 
ceremony  I  attended  in  California. 

At  that  time  she  read  the  poem  she 
composed  for  the  occasion  and  I  was 
touched  by  the  depth  of  feeling  she  ex- 
hibited for  her  home  area.  Those  of  us 
who  live  in  northern  California  share  a 
great  pride  in  the  bounty  nature  has 
given  us — a  pride  that  is  reflected  in 
Miss  Covey's  composition. 

I  proudly  submit  her  work  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
for  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
Congress : 

POEM 

(By  Kathleen  Ann  Covey) 
I  stood  upon  a  hUl,  looking  out  to  the  world 
Seeing  lUe  In  Its  stUlness. 
A  peace  of  country  living  seen  In  the  dis- 
tance, 
Where  nestled  among  the  trees 
Proud  and  tall  stands  a  church  steeple. 
Weathered  with  the  years. 
Reflected  In  the  lake  below,  Mt.  Konoctl,  a 

legend  in  Itself. 
A  valley  filled  with  history  seen  from  every 

view. 
An    ancient   Indian   mountain,   a   hundred 

year  old  church, 
Yet  a  youngness  Is  seen  here  too. 
Towering  among  the  trees,  the  courthouse 

buUt  not  so  long  ago. 
Here,  we  stand  looking  out  at  the  babe  of 

history 
The  freeway  now  complete. 
A  playground  for  the  young,  a  fountain  for 

us  all 
A  storehouse  of  Information, 
But  BEST  of  all,  our  county  in  all  Its  splen- 
dor. 
I  stand  upon  a  hilltop,  looking  out  to  the 

world. 
An  outstretched  hand,  a  friendly  "hi",  warm 

smile 
To  greet  a  passerby. 
But  BEST  of  all,  a  moment  of  beauty,  renewal 

of  me. 
As  they  too  may  now  stand  upon  a  hilltop. 
And  see  life  capturing  history  and  helping  to 

write  another  page. 
A  gift  we  give  to  all  who  come 
Whether  from  near  or  from  far 
The  beauty  of  God's  creation  seen  from  a 

hilltop. 


MISS  LAKE  COUNTY  OF  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  I.  1972 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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TIGHTENING  UP  THE  LAW  ON 
AUTO  EMISSION  DEVICES 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  make 
an  important  contribution  to  cleaning 
up  air  pollution  in  America.  The  legis- 
lation would  prohibit  tampering  with 
antipollution  devices  which  have  been 
installed  in  automobiles  in  compliance 
with  regulations  under  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1970. 

Automobile  emissions  are  one  of  the 
leading  sources  of  air  pollution  in  this 
countiT  today.  Autos  emit  64.7  percent 
of  the  carbon  monoxide,  45.7  percent  of 
the  hydrocarbons,  and  36.6  percent  of 
the  nitrogen  oxides.  In  many  cities,  they 
account  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
carbon  monoxide,  more  than  80  percent 
of  liydrocarbons,  and  more  than  70  iier- 
cent  of  nitrogen  oxides. 

These  pollutants  constitute  a  serious 
thieat  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
all  our  people.  Hydrocarbons  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  form  oxidants,  which  cause 
respiratory  and  eye  irritation  and  pos- 
sible changes  in  lung  function.  They 
arc  extremely  toxic  to  many  plants  and 
can  physically  weaken  such  materials 
as  rubber  and  fabrics.  And  the  aer^vsols 
formed  in  the  production  of  these  oxi- 
dants contribute  signlficantlj'  to  white 
smog,  which  reduces  visibility. 

Carbon  monoxide  can  be  fatal  in  large 
amoimts.  Smaller  concentrations  place 
greater  strain  on  persons  with  heart  dis- 
ease. Exposure  for  several  hours  to  cer- 
tain carbon  monoxide  levels  can  affect 
brain  fimction.  changing,  for  example, 
time-interval  discrimination.  In  this 
way.  it  is  feared,  high  carbon  monoxide 
levels  could  contribute  to  trafiBc  acci- 
dents. 

The  100  million  motor  vehicles  on  the 
road  today  are  the  source  of  about  60 
million  tons  of  carbon  monoxide,  16  mil- 
lion tons  of  hydrocarbons,  and  7  million 
tons  of  nitrogen  oxides  annually — 1,200 
pounds  of  carbon  monoxide,  320  pounds 
of  hydrocarbons,  and  140  poimds  of  ni- 
torgyen  oxides  per  car.  In  an  uncontrolled 
vehicle — that  is,  a  car  sold  before  any 
pollution -control  devices  were  required — 
these  emissions  come  from  the  engine 
crankcase,  from  fuel  evaporation  in  the 
fuel  tank  and  carburetor,  and  from  the 
exhaust  pipe. 

To  stop  motor  vehicles  from  spewing 
these  large  quantities  of  pollutants  Into 
the  air,  Congre.ss  enacted  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970.  These  acts  provided  for  a  vehicle 
emission  control  program  based  on  the 
following  premises.  First,  that  ambient 
concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide,  hy- 
drocarbons, nitrogen  oxides,  and  oxi- 
dants in  our  large  urban  areas  are  much 
too  high  and  must  be  greatly  reduced; 
damage  to  health  and  to  the  environment 
have  been  shown.  Second,  that  since 
there  are  only  a  few  major  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles,  control  is  best 
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earned  out  at  the  source — on  new  vehi- 
cles. Third,  that  since  automobiles  are 
sold  nationwide,  control  should  be  at  the 
Federal  and  not  the  State  level. 

Regulations  issued  under  the  law  have 
already  had  some  effect.  The  amount  of 
carbon  monoxide  emitted  by  vehicles 
imder  present  controls  is  62  percent 
lower  than  that  emitted  by  imcontrolled 
vehicles.  Hydrocarbons  have  been  re- 
duced by  73  percent  in  controlled  cars. 

The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 
and  the  regulations  issued  imder  the  act 
require  auto  manufacturers  to  produce 
1975  models  which  will  emit  no  more  than 
.41  grams  of  hydrocarbons  per  mile,  or 
a  reduction  of  90  percent  from  1970  levels 
of  4.1  grams  per  mile.  The  1975  cars 
must  emit  no  more  than  3.4  grams  per 
mile  of  carbon  monoxide,  also  a  90  per- 
cent reduction  from  the  1970  level  of 
34  grams  per  mile. 

The  1973  cars  are  re.stricted  to  nitrogen 
oxides  emissions  of  3  grams  per  mile,  the 
first  restrictions  Imposed  on  those  pollut- 
ants. By  1976  nitrogen  oxides  must  be 
reduced  to  0.4  grams  per  mile.  Uncon- 
trolled cars  emit  6  grams  per  mile  of 
those  pollutants.  The  table  in  the  ap- 
pendix shows  the  amounts  of  pollutants 
emitted  under  controlled  and  uncon- 
trolled conditions. 

In  May  1972,  William  D.  Ruckels- 
haus.  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  rejected  requests 
by  auto  manufacturers  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  1975  emission  deadline. 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  recommended  the  use 
of  noble-metal  catalysts  to  meet  the  new 
requirements.  He  promised  to  allow  the 
replacement  of  catalysts  at  least  once 
during  50,000  miles  of  vehicle  operation 
if  that  is  nece.ssary  to  keep  the  emission 
controls  effective. 

But,  it  has  been  charged,  emission  con- 
trols impair  the  performance  of  the  ve- 
hicle. Auto  manufacturers  and  others 
claim  that  the  antipollution  devices  re- 
duce gas  mileage  and  contribute  to  hesi- 
tations. However,  V.  W.  Makin,  presi- 
dent of  Matthey-Bishop,  Inc.,  the  world's 
largest  refiner  of  platinum  and  an  ex- 
perimenter with  catalytic  converters, 
said  that  his  firm's  own  tests  showed  the 
fuel  penalty  under  the  1974  emissions 
reciuirements  would  be  r,o  greater  than 
5  percent  and  that  the  reduction  in  per- 
formance would  be  negligible.  Further- 
more, New  York  City  has  shov.m  that  its 
antipollution  controls  in  police  cruisers 
have  not  cut  down  driveability.  Neitlier 
have  they  increased  fuel  coru-umption 
nor  breakdowns.  Fred  C.  Hart,  director 
of  tlie  clean  air  program  in  the  city, 
told  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch: 

The  obvious  conclusion  Is  that  if  New 
York  City  can  accomplish  as  much  as  It  has. 
the  auto  manufacturers,  with  much  greater 
resoiirces,  should  be  able  to  do  much  better. 

Nevertheless,  many  car  owners  have 
been  removing  tlie  antipollution  devices 
from  tlieii-  automobiles.  When  they  go  to 
mechanics,  these  owners  usually  do  not 
specify  that  they  want  the  emission  con- 
trols unfixed,  although  some  do.  Most 
of  them  only  say  that  they  want  improved 
performance.  But  they  realize,  and  do  not 
care,  tliat  the  tuueup  maj-  involve  an  un- 
fixing. 
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Norman  Shutler,  director  of  the  Mo- 
bile Source  Division  of  the  Federal  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  told  the 
Wall  Street  Jouriud. 

It's  kind  of  frightening  that  we  don't  know 
the  extent  to  which  this  Is  going  on. 

If  this  practice  is  widespread,  the  ef- 
fort to  reduce  auto  emissions  is  in  severe 
jeopardy.  And  there  are  facts  which 
point  to  the  prevalence  of  this  practice. 
For  example,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reports  that  sales  by  Detroit  high  per- 
formance warehouse  of  a  kit  to  modify 
a  car's  distributor  have  increased  from 
15  to  20  percent  in  the  last  year.  Dis- 
tributors have  been  readjusted  to  con- 
trol emissions.  Mr.  Gasket  Co.,  a  Cleve- 
land firm  that  manufactures  the  kits, 
says  sales  have  increased  by  25  per- 
cent. Larry  Pipes,  manager  of  the  auto 
diagno-stic  clinic  of  the  Auto  Club  of  Mis- 
souri, says  that  about  25  percent  of  the 
late-model  cars  passing  through  the 
clinic  show  that  the  emission  controls 
have  been  tampered  with. 

But  under  Federal  law  tampering  with 
the  antipollution  devices  is  illegal  only  if 
it  is  done  before  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
the  vehicle  to  the  ultimate  purchaser  or 
if  it  is  done  by  the  manufacturer  or  deal- 
er. Only  a  few  States,  including  New 
York  and  California,  have  laws  against 
.such  tampering  by  anyone.  Thus,  in  most 
States,  owners,  independent  mechanics, 
or  tuncup  specialists  can  tamper  ;\-ith  the 
devices. 

At  the  present  time  the  tampei-ing  in- 
volves adjusting  various  parts  of  the  en- 
gine or  sometimes  removing  or  replacing 
certain  parts.  But  removing  the  devices 
can  be  difScult  and  detrimental  to  the 
car.  Because  many  controls  now  are  de- 
signed right  into  different  parts,  there 
is  not  usually  an  easily  identifiable 
mechanism  or  even  a  series  of  such 
mechanisms  that  can  be  eliminated.  If 
all  the  emission  controls  were  discon- 
nected, the  engine  would  be  harmed. 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
Charles  Heinen.  Chrysler's  top  emissions 
exi)ert,  reports  that  tampering  with,  the 
engine's  timing  could  cause  a  knock  that 
could  harm  the  pistons.  Disconnecting 
the  positive  crankcase  ventilation  valve, 
the  valve  that  keeps  crankcase  gases  from 
leaking  into  the  air,  could  lead  to  bad 
sludging  and  thus  to  sticking  parts. 
Tampering  with  the  carburetor  can  re- 
sult in  even  i^oorer  gas  mileage,  says 
Mr.  Heinen. 

A  General  Motors  emis-sions  engineer 
also  reports  in  that  article  that  a  care- 
less job  of  removing  the  antipollution  de- 
vices could  result  in  the  leakage  of  poi- 
sonous carbon  monoxide  into  the 
passenger  compartment.  Owners  have 
been  known  to  ruin  their  cars  by  tam- 
pering with  the  emission  controls  by 
themselves.  Finally,  tampering  with 
these  controls  could  result  in  voiding  the 
warranty  on  the  emissions  devices  and 
tlie  warranty  on  all  paits. 

In  the  future  tampering  may  be  more 
difficult.  The  controls  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  complex.  Eventually  it 
might  i>e  almost  im(>ossible  to  tamper 
wltli  the  controls  without  almost  ripping 
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the  car  to  pieces.  With  respect  to  legal 
impediments  to  tampering  it  should 
be  noted  that  a  New  Jersey  law,  begin- 
ning Jixly  5,  will  require  emission  tests 
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when  car  owners  bring  their  cars  in  for 
annual  safety  inspections. 

Federal  action  to  prohibit  all  persons 
from  tampering  with  auto  emission  con- 
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trols  after  the  sale  of  the  car  is  needed 
now  if  natlonsd  air  quality  policy  is  to  be 
implemented.  Thus,  I  am  introducing 
the  following  legislation: 


Carbon  monoxide 
g.ttii.  Peicen'i 


Hydrocarbons 


g.'mi. 


Pe-eent ' 


0«ides  d  ni'rcgen 
l.'nii.  Percent' 


Part'cuhtes 
g.'m>. 


Percen  i 


Uncontrolled  vthiclM 

Prascnt  d«g'*«  ol  CMtiot. 

1972  standards 

1973  standards 

197S  standards 

197e  standards 


125 

47 
39 


62 
69 


16.8 
4.6 
3.4 


73 

80 


6  . 

"V 


0.3 


4.7 


96 


.45 


97 


SO 
93' 


.1 


67 


>  Rtduction  Irom  uncontrolled  vehiclt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ORDER  OP  AHEPA 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 


or  CAuroRNiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year 
of  1972  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa  celebrates 
its  golden  armiversary  of  50  years  dedi- 
cation to  the  promotion  and  encourage- 
ment of  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is,  indeed,  an  honor  for  me 
to  Join  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  Nation  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  organization  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  improvement 
of  education  and  civic  affairs  in  our  coim- 
try. 

History  tells  us  that  democracy  was 
bom  in  smcient  Greece  on  a  hill  in  Athens 
called  the  Pnyx.  Here  three  or  four  times 
a  month  an  assembly  composed  of  the 
Athenian  citizens  met  to  vote.  It  can  be 
no  coincidence  that  the  members  of 
AHEPA,  promoting  as  they  do  the  at- 
tributes of  Hellenic  cxUture.  have  done  so 
much  to  emulate  and  foster  In  America 
the  high  ideals  which  are  the  foundation 
of  our  democracy. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa — The  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Associ- 
ation— can  be  justly  proud  of  its  430 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States 
composed  of  men  of  high  moral  character 
whose  vigorous  activities  include  not  only 
those  of  local  community  projects  and 
services  but  also  imdertakings  on  a  na- 
tional and  international  scale.  While  the 
organization  is  first  and  foremost  in  its 
service  to  America,  the  fruits  of  its  en- 
deavors have  reached  far  comers  of  the 
world  in  relief  to  earthquake  and  flood 
victims  and  numerous  causes  which  have 
alleviated  much  suffering  and  hardship 
of  mankind. 

Few  organizations  have  championed 
the  cause  of  education  as  has  AHEPA 
with  such  projects  as  national  scholar- 
ships, the  AHEPA  Agricultural  College  in 
Greece,  the  AHEPA  School  at  St.  Basil's 
Academy  in  Garrison,  N.Y.,  and  the  Jour- 
ney to  Greece  Student  Program. 

One  of  the  many  worthwhile  objectives 
of  AHEPA  is  to  instill  in  its  membership 
a  due  appreciation  of  the  privileges  of 
citizenship.  Truly,  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
Is  a  group  of  citizens  who  recognize  that 
with  the  privilege  of  citizenship  also 
comes  the  civic  responsibility  and  it  is 
imdoubtedly  that  sense  of  responsibility 


with  which  AHEPA  has  endowed  its 
members  that  has  made  possible  its  out- 
standing contributions  to  its  fellow  men. 
As  an  American,  I  am  grateful  to 
AHEPA  and  most  pleased  to  have  the 
Garden  City  Chapter  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
located  in  my  congressional  district. 


NEW  ENGLAND  ECONOMY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  England  has 
recently  undertaken  an  indepth  analysis 
of  the  state  of  the  New  England  economy 
and  its  hope  for  the  future. 

The  first  article  of  the  four-part  series, 
examines  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
With  8  percent  of  the  work  force  in  New 
England  unable  to  find  jobs,  unemploy- 
ment ranks  as  the  region's  most  serious 
problem. 

This  informative  article,  by  Daniel  Q. 
Haney,  deals  with  the  grim  personal  re- 
alities behind  the  unemployment  statis- 
tics. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members: 

Unemployment  Grips  New  England  and 
Sweet  Life  Goes  Sour 
(By  Daniel  Q.  Haney) 
(Editor's  Note. — This  begins  a  .seizes  on 
the  statws   and   future   hopes   for  the   New 
England  economy,  compiled  by  the  Associ- 
ated Press  across  the  6-state  region.  Today's 
article:    the  human  problem  of  unemploy- 
nient.) 

Boston. — Edgar  Lane  Is  a  little  part  of  a 
statistic — the  8  per  cent  of  the  work  force 
in  New  England  that  doesn't  have  a  Job. 

But  for  Lane  and  435,900  like  him,  his 
problems  are  catastrophic  and  have  the  ring 
of  the  sweet  life  gone  sour. 

Four  months  ago,  the  44-year-old  father 
of  six  was  pulling  In  an  annual  salary  of 
$25.000-pUis  ss  an  engineering  manager  at 
RCA's  computer  plant  In  Marlboro.  That  was 
Just  after  RCA  announced  that  It  was  getting 
rid  of  its  computer  business. 

Lane  lost  his  Job,  and  now  he  gets  $110 
a    week    Iti    state    unemployment    money. 

Unemployment  is  the  economic  problem 
that  touches  most  New  Englanders  the 
closest. 

It  ranges  from  about  9  per  cent  in  Con- 
necticut, hard  hit  by  defense  spending  cut- 
backs, to  under  5  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire, 
where    many   hard-to-employ   j'oung   p«opIe 


are  leaving  the  state.  The  national  average 
is  Just  xmder  6  per  cent. 

New  England  is  traditionally  a  difficult 
place  to  make  a  living;  expenses  are  high 
and  wages  are  low. 

The  cost  of  living,  mainly  food  and  hous- 
ing. Is  high  because  of  New  England's  loca- 
tion. It  dangles  off  the  northeastern  comer 
of  the  map,  away  from  where  most  of  the 
nation's  goods  are  produced.  It's  cold,  and 
there's  not  much  agriculture. 

As  a  result,  building  materials,  beating 
oil  and  food  have  to  be  shipped  in,  and  that 
makes  them  more  expensive. 

Because  of  the  climate,  houses  are  ex- 
pensive to  build.  They  require  central  beat- 
ing, insulation  and  lull  cellars.  And  In  the 
winter  it  takes  a  lot  of  fuel  to  heat  them. 
In  Boston,  few  example,  the  cost  of  living 
for  a  family  of  four  Is  17  per  cent  above  the 
national  average.  That  makes  it  the  most 
expensive  city  In  the  continental  United 
States  in  which  we  live — 2  per  cent  above 
New  York. 

VI7ages  are  lower  in  New  England.  The 
average  weekly  salary  of  an  American  factory 
worker  Is  $152.  Connecticut  Is  a  bit  higher 
at  $157,  but  it's  followed  by  Massachusetts 
at  $144;  New  Hampshire.  $135;  Vermont,  $134; 
Rhode   Island,  $122,   and  Maine,  $120. 

To  keep  family  Incomes  up,  many  women 
in  New  England  have  Jobs. 

"In  New  England,  we  have  high  living 
costs  and  low  wages — a  tough  squeeze,"  says 
WendaU  D.  McDonald,  regional  director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

"Part  of  the  reason  for  our  high  unem- 
ployment is  the  declining  Industries,"  says 
McDonald,  pointing  to  textiles,  shoes  and 
other  business  which  make  bulky  low-priced 
products  that  have  been  hurt  by  high  ship- 
ping costs  and  foreign  competition. 

Added  to  that  are  layoffs  from  defense  and 
aerospace  cutbacks  and  large  numbers  of 
women  and  teenagers  entering  the  labor 
market. 

But  for  people  like  Edgar  Lane,  the  un- 
employed computer  engineer,  the  reasons 
for  New  England's  tight  working  picture 
aren't  much  comfort. 

"We're  dipping  Into  our  reserves,"  Lane 
says,  "and  we're  trying  to  pare  our  expenses 
to  the  bone. 

"We  told  the  kids  they'd  have  to  buy  their 
own  clothes.  We're  making  do  with  our  old 
car,  and  we've  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
freedom  the  children  have  with  It.  We've  put 
our  cottage  up  for  sale,  and  we're  not  going 
out  to  eat  once  a  week  like  we  used  to." 

Lane  Is  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  had 
some  savings.  For  people  who  were  living  to 
the  hilt  of  their  pay  checks  before  they  got 
laid  off,  the  shock  of  being  without  enough 
money  is  harsh,  says  David  JacobEon,  a 
Brandels  University  anthropologist  who  Is 
studying  the  effects  of  unemployment  on 
people. 

"People  who  have  money  cut  back  on  some 
material  things,"  says  Jacobso.n.  "but  they 
try  not  to  Isolate  themselves  socially. 
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"But  people  who  don't  have  money  are  in 
tough  shape.  They  cut  off  almost  all  their 
relationships.  They're  embarrassed  that  they 
can't  afford  the  social  amenities.  For  in- 
stance, they  can't  go  out  to  dinner  at  other 
people's  houses,  because  they  can't  afford  to 
iiuUe  them  back." 

Alice  Perrelra,  a  54-year-old  single  woman 
of  Bristol,  R.I.,  had  to  move  in  with  her  par- 
ents when  she  lost  her  job  at  a  Providence 
department  store  last  fall. 

Slie  had  worked  for  the  store  for  22  years, 
part  of  that  time  as  a  payroll  supervisor,  and 
when  it  merged  wtih  another  department 
store,  there  was  a  general  layoff. 

Miss  Perrelra  was  making  $97  a  week  at 
the  store,  and  now  she  gets  $54  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  The  store  employes 
weren't  unionized,  and  there  are  no  pension 
benefits. 

"I  go  out  every  week  (looking  for  work) 
and  see  what  they  have  to  offer  me,"  she  says. 
"But  they  prefer  to  give  It  to  the  young.  I 
know  I  was  discriminated  against." 

Prejudice  against  older,  experienced  work- 
ers appears  common. 

Philip  N.  Hambleton,  62,  of  Bedford, 
worked  on  the  Invention  of  color  television 
In  the  1950s.  He's  J^een  out  of  a  Job  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Hambleton,  a  Ph.D.-holdlng  physicist, 
says,  "I'm  one  of  the  hard-core  unemployed — 
overtrained,  overaged,  overexperienced  and 
oversalarled." 

He's  sent  about  300  resumes  and  appli- 
cations to  possible  employers,  "but  most  of 
them  never  bother  to  write  back. 

"Their  philosophy  Is,  'If  we  hire  you  and 
things  get  better,  you'll  leave  us."  They  can 
hire  younger  fellows  for  less. 

"Mayt>e  I'm  retired  and  don't  know  It," 
be  says. 

But  also  In  difficult  straits  are  the  young 
whose  talents  are  not  In  demand. 

George  D.  Moore.  27,  of  Arrowsic,  Maine, 
last  worked  a  year  ago  as  an  Inspector  in  a 
South  Portland  plant  that  makes  Jet  engine 
parts. 

"It's  impossible  to  find  anything  in  my 
line  of  work  around  here,"  he  says. 

The  state  employment  office  told  him  that 
the  companies  where  he  might  find  openings 
are  In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

"But  I  like  living  in  Maine,"  he  said. 


ANOTHER  HERO  IN  FLORIDA 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
praise  the  heroic  act  of  three  young  men. 
David  L.  Hartshorn,  a  19-year-old  col- 
lege student,  rescued  a  man  who  was 
drowning  ofif  the  beach  at  Ponte  Vedra, 
and  he,  then,  was  aided  by  two  others. 

On  December  28,  1971,  Mr.  Donald 
Niedhammer,  swimming  out  a  distance 
from  the  shore,  encountered  a  strong 
undercurrent  as  he  attempted  to  return 
to  shore.  He  became  exhausted  and  semi- 
conscious and  began  to  drift  seaward. 
Young  Hartshorn  noticed  the  situation 
and  swam  out  to  Niedhammer,  reaching 
him  390  feet  from  shore  in  water  10  feet 
deep.  Towing  Mr.  Niedhammer,  aged  36 
and  outweighing  him  greatly.  Hartshorn 
fought  against  the  undercurrent  which 
had  caused  Mr.  Niedhammer  to  falter. 
Two  young  mea  with  an  air  mattress 
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swam  to  Hartshorn  and  Niedhammer, 
reaching  them  100  feet  from  the  shore. 
David  Hartshorn,  and  the  two  young 
men  who  helped  him,  are  to  be  deeply 
congratulated  for  their  heroism.  On  be- 
half of  all  the  citizens  of  this  area,  we 
salute  them. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED    OR    COSPON- 
SORED  BY  THE  HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF  uinnesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  constituents  have  requested  a  list 
of  bills  I  have  either  introduced  or  co- 
sponsored.  In  order  to  make  this  list 
more  easily  accessible  for  them,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  a  list  of  such 
legislation. 

Bill  introductions  and  cosponsorship 
are  but  a  small  part  of  a  Congressman's 
activities.  A  voting  record,  committee 
work,  constituent  relations,  and  much 
more  project  a  better  profile  of  a  Con- 
gressman. However,  it  is  helpful  for  in- 
terested parties  to  have  a  bill  introduc- 
tion record  readily  available.  I  hope  that 
this  list  will  help  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion: 

List  of  Bills 

The  following  Is  a  complete  listing  of  all 
the  bills  which  Congressman  Bill  Prenzel 
has  cosponsored  or  Introduced  thus  far  in 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress: 

VIETNAM    DEFENSK 

H.R.  13155.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
and  investigation  to  asses  the  extent  of  dam- 
age done  to  the  environment  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia  as  a  result  of  the 
operations  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
in  such  countries  and  to  consider  plans  for 
effectively  rectifvlng  said  damage.  February 
16. 1972. 

H.R.  14710.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  6, 
title  37  of  the  United  States  Code  to  revise 
the  pay  structure  relating  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  other  purposes.  Mav  1, 
1972. 

H.  Res.  1189.  A  Joint  resolution  declaiing 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  termination  of  hostilities  in  Indo- 
china. May  4.  1972. 

H.  Res.  1200.  A  joint  resolution  providing 
for  an  end  to  the  hostilities  in  Indochina. 
May  15,  1972. 

HJt.  15383.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  end 
to  the  hostilities  in  Indochina  and  to  secure 
the  withdrawal  of  all  United  States  forces 
therefrom  and  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  for  a  cease  fire  and  p.n  arms  em- 
bargo therein.  June  7, 1972. 

ECOLOGY 

HJl.  13025.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  1945 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  real  property  for 
wildlife  conservation  purposes.  Feb.  8, 1972. 

H.R.  14155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  establish  an  upland  game  reser- 
vation and  conservation  program.  March  28. 
1972. 

H.J.  Res.  1164.  A  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  third  week  in  April  as  "Earth  W^eek." 
April  17,  1972. 

H.R.  14809.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  rivers  Act  by  designating  a  segment  of 
the  Saint  Croix  River,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, as  a  component  of  the  national  wild 
and  scenic  rivers  system.  May  4, 1972. 

H.R.  14886.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
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sion  to  investigate  and  study  the  practices  of 
clearcuttlng  timber  resources  of  the  United 
States  on  Federal  land.  May  10, 1972. 

THE   economy/taxes 

H.J.  Res.  1040.  A  Joint  resolution  to  create 
a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  into  methods  of  significantly 
simplifying  Federal  income  tax  forms.  Feb.  1. 
1972. 

H.R.  12848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
and  Labor  Act  and  the  Labor  Management 
relations  Act,  1947,  to  provide  more  effectively 
means  for  protecting  public  interest  In  na- 
tional emergency  disputes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Feb.  2, 1972. 

H.  Con.  Res.  516.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  motor  vehicle  insurance  and  an  ac- 
cident compensation  system.  Feb.  2.  1972. 

H.R.  13668.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  paper 
money  of  the  United  States  to  carry  a  desig- 
nation in  BRAILLE  indicating  denomination. 
March  8. 1972. 

H.R.  14417.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
protection  for  the  rights  of  participants  In 
employee  pension  and  profits  sharing  retire- 
ment plans  to  establish  minimum  standards 
for  pension  and  profit  sharing  retirement 
plan  vesting  and  funding,  to  establish  a  pen- 
sion  plan  reinsurance  program  and  to  pro- 
vide for  regulation  of  the  administration  of 
pension  and  other  employee  benefit  plans, 
to  establish  a  United  States  Pension  and 
Employee  Benefit  Commission,  to  amend  the 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act  and 
for  other  purposes.  April  17,  1972. 

H.R.  14551.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried Individuals  the  same  tax  benefits  of  in- 
come splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  indi- 
viduals filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  remove 
rate  Inequities  for  married  persons  where 
both  are  employed.  April  20.  1972. 

H.R.  14665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  em- 
ployees receiving  lump  sums  from  tax  free 
pension  or  annuity  plans  on  account  of  sepa- 
ration from  employment  shall  not  be  taxed  at 
the  time  of  distribution  to  the  extent  that 
an  equivalent  amount  is  reinvested  in  an- 
other plan.  April  27,  1972. 

H.R.  15346.  A  bill  to  provide  that  existing 
Federal  tax  subsidies  will  terminate  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974,  and  to  provide  for  a  maximum 
duration  of  two  years  for  federal  tax  subsi- 
dies hereafter  enacted.  June  6,  1972. 

TRANSPORTATION 

H.R.  15492.  A  bill  to  authorize  coii.struction 
of  certain  highways  and  public  mass  trans. 
portation  facilities  In  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  and  to  estab- 
lish an  urban  transportation  program.  June 
15,  1972. 

foreign  affairs 

H.J.  Res.  1143.  A  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  on  United  States*  Par- 
ticipatlon  In  the  United  Nations.  March  29, 
1972. 

H.R.  14329.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  furnish  assistance  for  the 
resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  in 
Israel.  April  12, 1972. 

H.  Res.  973.  A  bill  calling  for  the  ban  of 
all  nuclear  underground  testing.  May  9.  1972. 

CI\'TL   RIGHTS 

H.R.  13515.  A  bill  to  restore  the  riyht  to 
vote  in  federal  elections  to  certain  disen- 
franchised citizens.  March  1 .  1972. 

HUMAN   RESOURCES 

H.  Res.  830.  Resolution  to  authorise  cacU 
member,  resident  commissioner,  and  dele- 
gate to  hire  within  the  monetary  limits  of 
the  existing  clerk  hire  allowance  two  addi- 
tional clerks  who  are  physically  handlcapr>ed. 
Feb.  22,  1972. 

H.R.  13835.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  office  for  the  aged  in  the 
executive  office  of  the  president,  for  the  ful- 
flUmeut  of  the  purposes  of  the  Older  Amer- 
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leans  Act.  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  that 
Act  and  for  other  purposes.  March  15.  1972. 

H  R.  14526.  A  bill  to  provide  the  secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  with  the 
anthorlty  to  nrake  grants  to  States  and  local 
coir.m'.uif.ies  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  eye  ex- 
aminations prtprams  to  detect  glaxtcoma  for 
the  elderly.  April  2n.  1972. 

H.R.  14880  A  hill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  correctional  man- 
power training  b"<1  employment  and  for  other 
purposes.  May  10.  1972. 

H.  Res.  1033.  A  bill  authorizing  senior  Citi- 
zens as  Inten'-s  for  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  June  29.  1972. 

H.R.  12708.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commiss!o:i 
on  penal  reform.  January  27,  1972. 

H.R.  12842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  to  reorgan- 
ize certain  grant  programs  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Feb  22.  1972. 

HJ.  Res.  1342.  A  bUl  designating  th« 
month  of  September.  1972  as  "National 
Voter  Registration  Month".  June  28,  1972. 


AN       ARGUMENT       AGAINST       THE 
GSA     GRANTEE     PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  1.  1972 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Joined  Congressman  Wymah  in  cospon- 
sorlng  legislation  to  limit  Government 
competition  with  small  business.  The  en- 
actment of  this  bill  is  a  step  which  must 
be  taken  to  insure  the  permanent  pro- 
hibition of  unnecessary  and  unwarranted 
Federal  competition  with  small  firms. 

The  problem  precipitating  this  legis- 
lation surfaced  in  1969,  when  the  General 
Services  Administration  proposed  to  use 
the  newly  enacted  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  as  a  basis  for 
extending  its  services  to  all  State  and 
local  governments.  This  was  the  first 
time  GSA  openly  extended  its  services 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Federal  agen- 


cies and  bmeaus  it  was  designed  to  serve. 

The  Nixon  administration  immediately 
recognized  the  detrimental  implications 
of  such  a  proposal.  By  offering  its  pro- 
curement and  supply  sei-vices  to  non- 
government institutions,  GSA  would  be 
u.sing  taxpayers  money  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  small  businesses. 

Under  the  "giantee  program"  GSA  is 
able  to  sell  directly  through  its  self- 
service  .stores  and  indiiectly  through  its 
procurement  and  supply  schedules. 

With  the  recognition  that  government 
marketing  is  contrary  to  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  the  administration  ordered 
GSA  to  discontinue  its  plans,  and  to  re- 
serve its  services  exclusively  for  the  giant 
Federal  system. 

However,  GSA  decided  to  recreate  the 
same  program  under  the  assumed  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

After  further  expression  of  public  and 
governmental  objection  to  this  provision, 
GSA  has  begun  the  process  by  which  it 
may  withdraw  the  program. 

To  insure  this  recent  step  taken  by 
GSA  is  followed  through,  and  to  prohibit 
its  occurance  in  the  future,  I  believe  that 
legislation  placing  a  permanent  prohibi- 
tion on  this  types  of  program  is  in  order. 

The  express  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  prohibit 
the  making  available  of  Government  pro- 
curement sources  to  Federal  grantees 
and  contractors. 

It  is  the  Government's  job  to  protect 
the  rights  of  small  business  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  free  competitive  enterprise — 
not  to  jeopardize  its  success  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  community,  the  people  of 
that  community,  and  our  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

This  Is  a  job  we  must  recognize  and 
take  the  responsibility  for.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  legislation. 


UNION   CARBIDE   CORP.   ADVANCES 
EDUCATION  OF  TODAY'S  YOUTH 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  year  Washington  is 
visited  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  young  people.  It  is  heart- 
ening indeed  to  see  these  yoimg  Amer- 
icans visiting  their  halls  of  National 
Government  and  gaining  a  better  xmder- 
standing  of  the  processes  of  government 
and  the  men  and  women  who  are  their 
representatives  in  this  Nation's  Capitol. 
One  such  unique  group  of  students  from 
the  Washington  Workshops  Foundation 
has  been  with  us  again  recently.  During 
the  seminar  they  attended,  these  young 
people  visited  with  many  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, members  of  the  press,  and  ex- 
ecutive department  officials. 

It  is  my  sincere  pleasure  to  note  that 
Mark  Caudill,  who  is  a  constituent  of 
mine  and  lives  in  Sheffield,  Ala.,  was 
among  those  attending.  Mark's  presence 
here  in  the  District  was  made  possible 
through  the  citizenship  education  award 
by  the  civic-minded  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  Every  year  Union  Carbide  grants 
numerous  scholarships  of  this  nature  to 
students  of  their  plant  communities 
across  the  Nation,  who  have  displayed 
outstanding  merit  and  ability  In  their 
search  for  knowledge  and  creativity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  commend  whole- 
heartedly the  Union  Carbide  Corp.  for 
the  faith  they  have  displayed  in  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  In  this  world  of 
mistrust  and  strife,  it  Is  extremely  re- 
freshing to  observe  the  willingness  of 
Union  Carbide  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
young  citizenship  manifested  in  the 
Washington  Workshops  and  displayed  so 
readily  by  Mark  Caudill. 


SENATE—Wednesday,  August  2, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m.  and  was  that  we  may  ever  remain  Thy  faithful 

caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tern-  servants  and  finally  know  the  peace  or 

pore  ( Ml-.  Eastlaud  > .  those  whose  minds  are  stayed  on  Thee^ 

*^                         Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edwand 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX).,  ofifered  the  following 

prayer : 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  every  good 
prayer  cometh.  and  who  pourest  out  on 
all  who  desire  it,  the  spirit  of  grace  and 
.■jupplication,  deliver  us  as  we  draw  nigh 
to  Thee,  from  all  coldness  of  heart  and 
v.anderings  of  mind,  that  with  stead- 
fast thoughts  and  kindled  affection  we 
may  commit  our  ways  to  Thee.  Look 
upon  our  inmost  longings  and  our  decp- 
e.<;t  needs  and  hear  our  prayers  both  ut- 
tered and  unexpressed.  Grant  that  we 
may  sincerely,  faithfully,  and  honestly 
serve  Thee  this  day,  in  obedience  to  Thy 
law  and  in  love  and  fellowship  with 
our  colleagues.  In  our  speaking  and  in 
our  silence  so  guide  us  by  Thy  spirit 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, August  1,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  of 
Washington,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a  term  of 
5  years. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Marshall  A.  Nelll, 
of  Washington,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Washington. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.   

LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOM  EAGLETON 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week,  a  Senator  has  been  In  a  pres- 
sure chamber  of  public  attention.  The 
restless  lights  of  a  searching  press  have 
played  on  every  recess  of  his  life.  His 
health,  habits,  and  history  have  been  ex- 
amined from  every  conceivable  angle. 
What  was  fotmd,  Mr.  President,  was  little 
more  than  what  was  told  with  candor  by 
the  Senator  himself  at  the  outset.  That, 
in  Itself,  reveals  a  great  deal  of  the  cali- 
ber of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  . 

We  might  well  ask  ourselves,  within 
the  Senate  and  without,  who  among  us 
could  have  stood  up  at  all  under  an  or- 
deal of  this  kind?  Let  alone  with  his  de- 
cency and  dignity.  Let  alone  with  his 
unfailing  sense  of  humor. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President.  It  takes  an  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  and  a  response  such 
as  has  come  from  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri to  remind  us  that  men  and  women 
In  public  life  are  not  gods  but  humans. 
Sometimes,  Mr.  President,  I  think  too 
much  is  asked  of  those  who  dare  to  offer 
themselves  for  election  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  ruthless  search  to  find  out 
eveiythlng  about  one  Senator,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  as  a  nation,  we  may  have 
found  out  a  little  more  about  ourselves. 
Perhaps  out  of  this  harrowing  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  one  American  there 
may  come  a  degree  of  humility  on  the 
part  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Pride  is  a  word  which  I  do  not  often 
use.  If  I  do  so  now,  it  Is  because  the  reac- 
tions of  the  Senate  In  this  situation  have 
kindled  in  me  a  great  deal  of  pride.  There 
were  no  wolves  in  this  Chamber;  there 
was  no  political  blood  lust.  There  were 
only  human  beings  here,  fully  cognizant 
of  their  limitations.  From  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  there  has  come  only  restraint, 
decency,  understanding,  and  support  for 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  this 
situation. 

Senator  Eagleton  needs  no  praise  from 
me,  but  he  has  my  respect.  He  was  a 
dedicated  and  able  Senator  when  he  en- 
tered this  pressure  chamber  a  week  ago: 
He  emerges  from  it  as  a  Senator  who 
towers  In  courage,  strength,  sensitivity, 
and  wit.  Whatever  else,  his  comportment 
during  this  distressing  episode  reflects 
an  Immense  credit  on  the  people  of  his 
State,  the  Senate,  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  a  Membei-  of  this  body  whose  heart 
does  not  go  out  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, whose  sympathy  does  not  extend 
to  him  In  one  way  or  another.  His  cour- 
age and  his  demeanor,  his  valiant  sup- 
port of  his  point  of  view,  all  do  him  im- 
mense credit.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  knows  that  he 
has  the  high  regard  of  his  colleagues, 
that  we  are  glad  to  have  him  in  this 
Chamber,  and  that  we  are  glad  to  have 
him  free  of  the  furor  and  of  the  ferment 
which  surrounded  a  very  imhappy 
episode. 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  make  clear  that 


in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  we 
are  good  judges  of  our  colleagues  and 
that  all  of  us  respect  and  have  the  high- 
est regard  and  the  warmest  friendship 
for  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

If  I  were  to  say  more  at  this  point,  I 
think  it  would  be  wrong;  because  any- 
thing further  I  would  say  would  have 
to  do  with  the  behavior  of  others  and 
certainly  would  not  In  any  sense  be  crit- 
ical of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  So 
I  win  separate  what  criticism  I  have  as 
to  the  behavior  of  others  for  some  more 
suitable  occasion. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  for  his  kind  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion and  assure  him  that  I,  personally, 
appreciate  very  much  what  he  has  said. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today:  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  excuse  myself  to  attend  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  I  want  to  say  that,  after 
talking  the  matter  over  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGcs) ,  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  latter's  remarks 
and  the  time  allocated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  will 
make  a  motion  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
rece.ss  until  10:15  a.m.  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
while  all  Members  of  his  party  will  be 
engaged  In  this  caucus  and,  therefore, 
absent  from  the  Chamber,  the  Union  will 
be  the  better  for  It.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjwre.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  BocGS)  Is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Boggs  on 
the  introduction  of  S.  3871  and  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  JAvrrs  on  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  3872  are  printed  In  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


RECESS  TO  10:15  A.M. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until 
10:15  a.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and,  at 
10:05  a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  imtil 
10:15  a.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Obiffin). 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  Michigan,  I 
suggest  the  absenre  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  not  to  be  charged  to  either  side. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  10 :  19 
a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  10:45  a.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer <Mr.  Stevenson). 


MILITiftRY  PROCUREMENT  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS, 1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mi-. 
Stevenson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  H.R.  15495,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  seats  and  desist  from  conversation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  unfinished  business  is  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  luifinlshed 
business,  H.R.  15495,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  prixuro. 
ment  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naral  vessc:.-;. 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  Installa- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Safeguard  *uii- 
ballistic  mi.'^sile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  e.^ch  ar- 
tiv©  duty  component  and  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  con»ponent  of  xho 
Armed  Forces,  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
Cranston),  on  which  there  will  be  a 
limitation  of  4  hours  of  debate,  to  be 
equall}'  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 

(Mr.  SXENNIS). 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  uill 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute  out  of  his 

time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  will  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  me  1  minute  out  of 
the  manager's  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit three  resolutions,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  con.sidered  in 
sequence  immediately. 

I  ask  for  a  voice  vote  on  each  re.solu- 
tlon  separately.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
vill  report  the  first  resolution. 

The  assistant  legi.slative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

B.  Res.  337 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
John  L.  McCixllan.  be  and  to  hereby  elected 
chairman  of  the  Comnalitee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
^consideration  of  the  first  resolution. 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  All  those 
opposed  say  "no."  . 

The  "ayes"  have  it.  The  resolution  is 
agreed  to. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  second  n 

olution.  ,    , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

S.  Res.  338 

Reitolied,  That  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Sam  J.  EmviN.  Jr..  be  and  U  hereby 
elected  cbalrman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  second  resolution. 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  All  those 
opposed  say  "no." 

The  "ayes"  have  it.  The  resolution  is 
agreed  to.  _^      ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  third  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

S.  Res.  330 

Reiolved,  That  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
BncH  Bath.  be.  and  he  la  hereby,  assigned 
to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  fill  a  vacancy  on  that  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  third  resolution. 

All  those  in  favor  say  "aye."  All  those 
opposed  say  "no." 

The  "ayes"  have  it.  The  resolution  Is 
agreed  to. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  proctirement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize    construction   at   certain   In- 


stallations in  connection  with  the  Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic-missUe  system,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authoriased  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  esuih 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

PRIvn-KJE     OF    THE    FIOOR 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
my  stair,  Ellen  Frost  and  Murray 
Flander,  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
today  througliout  the  consideration  of 
this  amendment  and  other  amendments 
reLiting  to  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Cranston's  amendment  reads  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act,  all  United  States 
military  forces,  including  combat  and  sup- 
port forces,  stationed  In  South  Vietnam, 
shall  be  withdrawn  In  a  safe  and  orderly 
manner  from  South  Vietnam  no  later  than 
October  1,  1972.  No  funds  shall  be  author- 
ized, appropriated,  or  used  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  any  United  States  military 
forces,  including  combat  and  support  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  after  October  1,  1972. 

(b)  The  Involvement  of  United  States 
military  forces,  land,  sea,  or  air,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining,  supporting,  or  en- 
gaging iu  hostilities  In  or  over  Indochina 
shall  terminate  after  an  agreement  for — 

(1)  a  verified  cease-fire  between  United 
States  forces  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  those  allied  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  and 

(2)  the  release  of  all  United  States 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied  with 
such  Government,  and 

f3)  an  accounting  for  all  Americans  miss- 
ing In  action  who  have  been  held  by  or 
known  to  such  Government  of  such  forces. 
An  accounting  for  sijch  American  personnel 
referred  to  above  shall  be  subject  to  verifica- 
tion by  the  International  Red  Cross  or  any 
other  International  body  mutually  agreed  to 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Theo- 
dore Glen  Feland  of  oonoma,  Calif.,  died 
in  Vietnam  at  the  age  of  27.  Today  he 
would  be  approaching  40. 

Today  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
which  is  identical  to  the  one  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Mansfield,  last  week.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Brooke,  is  offering  a  substitute 
amendment  which  is  identical  to  the 
Cooper-Brooke  amendment,  which 
passed  last  week  by  a  vote  of  50  to  45.  But 
the  defeat  of  S.  3390  on  final  passage  left 
us  in  the  same  position  as  jefore. 

Mr.  President,  Specialist  Feland  died 
more  than  11  years  ago.  If  this  group 
of  Senators  does  not  stop  pairing  for  the 
carnage,  we  may  still  be  fighting  this  war 
1 1  years  from  today. 

We  have  more  than  lived  up  to  our 
commitment,  whatever  it  was,  to  South 
Vietnam.  According  to  an  article  written 
by  Earl  Ravcnal  and  published  in  the 
July  1972  issue  of  Pacific  Community, 
by  1973  the  United  States  will  have  en- 
dowed South  Vietnam  with  at  leart  $20 
billion  worth  of  armaments.  This  figure 
represents  at  least  three  times  the  level 


of  military  aid  given  to  North  Viet- 
nam by  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
In  fact,  we  give  the  Thieu  regime  over 
three  times  as  much  military  aid  as  it 
spends  for  its  own  defense.  And  Saigon 
already  spends  two-thirds  of  its  budget 
on  defense. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  in- 
cludes at  least  275  combat  aircraft,  in- 
cluding the  A-37  light  jet  ground  sup- 
port aircraft,  the  A-1  propeller  driven 
aircraft,  and  120  helicopters.  As  yet  I 
have  been  imable  to  determine  what  has 
been  turned  over  to  South  Vietnam  in  the 
form  of  surplus  artillery.  Meanwhile. 
South  Vietnam  has  almost  1  million  men 
under  arms,  including  16  divisi<Mis  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army.  These  men  have 
been  trained  by  American  advisers  who 
are  still  risking  their  lives  in  the  field. 
I  say  we  have  done  enough. 
We  have  not  only  lived  up  to  what- 
ever cOTnmitment  we  had,  we  have  ex- 
ceeded it.  The  fruit  of  this  long  war,  on 
both  sides,  is  well  over  a  million  corpses. 
The  progeny  of  this  long  war.  on  both 
sides,  are  htmdreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple whose  minds  and  bodies  have  been 
permanently  scarred  and  twisted  and 
maimed. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  stopped  talking 
about  which  side  has  been  more  hu- 
mane and  restrained.  Morality  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  this  war. 

I  think,  too,  that  it  is  time  we  stop- 
ped talking  about  infringing  on  the 
powers  of  the  President.  That  power  has 
been  wielded  singlehandedly  by  three 
different  occupants  of  the  White  House. 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  had 
something  to  say  about  that.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Mexican  War  in  1848,  he 
said: 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  wannaklng  power  to  Congress  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it.  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  had  always  been  Involving 
and  Impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending  generally.  If  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This  our 
Convention  took  to  be  the  most  oppressive 
of  all  kingly  oppressions;  and  they  resolved 
to  frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one  man 
should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  op- 
pression upon  us. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  years 
later,  in  DaCosta  versus  Laird,  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  held  that  any  future  escalation 
of  American  hostilities  would  have  to  re- 
ceive legislative  approval  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  Constitution.  But  instead  of 
extending  our  approval,  we  withdrew  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution  and  expressed  our 
opposition  to  the  recent  escalation  in 
many  different  ways.  All  of  them  fell 
short  of  a  fund  cutoff — until  last  week. 

Mr.  President,  history  offers  some  valu- 
able glimpses  of  the  mentality  shared  by 
our  current  leaders.  In  April  1954,  Rich- 
ard Nixon  stated  that: 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  If  Indochina 
went  Communist.  Red  pressure  would  In- 
crease on  M-Uaya.  Thailand,  and  Indonesia, 
and  other  Asian  nations.  The  main  target  of 
the  Communists  in  Indochina,  as  it  was  In 
Korea.  Is  Japan.  Conquests  of  areas  so  vital 
to  Jap)an*8  economy  would  reduce  Japan  to 
an  economic  satellite  of  the  U.SjS.R. 

Nowadays  we  do  not  have  to  be  so  so- 
licitous about  Japan's  economic  Inter- 
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ests  The  Japanese  are  doing  quite  well 
for  themselves.  So  Mr.  Nixon  has  simply 
shifted  the  framework  of  his  domino  the- 
ory to  other  parts  of  the  world.  On  May 
8  he  claimed  that  if  South  Vietnam  col- 
lapsed, other  countries  would  be  encour- 
aged to  conquer  their  neighbors  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  Em-ope. 

So  we  can  see  that  President  Nixon's 
domino  theory,  like  Johnson's  before 
him  has  survived  virtually  intact  since 
the  Dulles  era.  And  like  Dulles.  Mr.  Nixon 
warned  in  1956  that  imcommitted  na- 
tions must  choose  between  the  United 
States  and  communism. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  that  kind  of  black- 
and-white  frame  of  mind  that  led  us  into 
this  war.  But  by  now  we  should  know 
that  the  reality  of  Asian  poliUcs  is  woven 
In  many  different  ways. 

Mr  Nixon  refuses  to  accept  that  real- 
ity And  so.  6  years  ago,  he  was  quoted  as 
predicting  that  victory  in  Vietnam  would 
take  3  or  4  years  and  urging  both  the 
bombing  of  Hwioi  and  the  blockade  of 
Haiphong.  That  was  in  September  1966. 
Interestingly  enough,  a  week  later  a  man 
who  said  that  President  Johnson  was  in 
error  for  getting  us  deeply  involved  in 
Vietnam  was  none  other  than  Melvin 
Laird. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues  know, 
these  two  men  managed  to  get  together. 
They  also  managed  to  reconcile  their 
differences,  largely,  it  appears,  in  Mr, 
Nix<»'s  favor.  Their  combined  wisdom, 
has  added  another  350  or  so  bo  the  ranks 
of  the  POW's  in  Hanoi  and  roughly  20,000 
to  the  American  combat  toll.  That  toll 
has  now  exceeded  56,000  men. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Nixon  has  com- 
plained that  opponents  of  the  war  never 
say  a  word  about  casualties  inflicted  by 
the  other  side.  I  have  said  and  will  say 
now  and  in  the  future  plenty  of  words 
about  that.  It  may  well  be  true  that  the 
recent  Noith  Vietnamese  offensive  swal- 
lowed up  some  45,000  civilian  lives.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  Vietcong  methods 
have  often  been  cruel  and  brutal.  It  is 
true  that  North  Vietnamese  tro<H)s 
crossed  the  DMZ  in  April  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  1954  Geneva  Agreements.  It 
is  true  that  North  Vietnam  is  not  a  free 
society.  All  these  things  are  true. 

But  do  they  justify  what  we  are  doing 
to  Indochina? 

I  want  to  emphasize  strongly  that  vot- 
ing for  my  amendment  by  no  means 
whitewashes  the  facts  that  I  have  just 
listed. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  very  s<«)histica- 
tion  and  power  of  our  weapons  technol- 
ogy places  an  extra  responsibility  on  oiu: 
side.  The  war  has  become  increasing 
automated.  Americans  are  increasingly 
removed  from  their  tai-gets.  Our  opera- 
tions depend  more  on  computers  and 
Ch«nicals  than  they  do  on  muscles  and 
manpower.  As  General  Westmoreland 
put  it. 

We  are  making  unusual  efforts  to  avoid 
having  the  American  young  man  stand  toe- 
to-toe,  eyeball-to-eyeb«ai,  or  even  rlfle-to- 
Tlfle  with  the  enemy. 

And  In  the  words  of  a  veteran  of  the 
electronic  war: 

We  got  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU  wired  like  a 
ptnball  machine. 
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At  the  peak  of  the  war  In  May  1968, 
the  United  States  made  about  400  bomb- 
ing sorties  daily.  Last  January,  the  figure 
had  dropped  to  just  over  four.  But  by  last 
May  it  had  climbed  back  to  the  point 
where  426  sorties  were  flown  in  a  single 
day.  And  in  Jime,  after  we  had  already 
neutralized  the  Case-Church  amend- 
ment, American  bombing  was  the  heavi- 
est for  any  month  in  two  and  a  half 
years.  On  the  average,  every  day  took 
another  American  life.  Every  day  an- 
other American  joined  the  list  of  those 
missing  in  action. 

There  is  nothing  hniolate,  said  one 
ranking  officer  responsible  for  the  air 
war: 

If  someone  says  we  want  that  target  up 
there — we  go  get  it. 

Mr.  President,  an  Air  Force  manual 
defines  a  military  target  as : 

Any  person,  thmg.  Idea,  entity,  or  loca- 
tion selected  for  destruction,  Inactivatlon.  or 
rendering  nonusable  with  weapons  which 
will  reduce  or  destroy  the  wlU  or  abUlty  of 
the  enemy  to  resist. 

The  manual  says  that  attacks  on  such 
threats  are  designed  to: 

Dispel  the  people's  belief  In  the  Invinci- 
bility of  their  forces,  to  create  unrest,  to 
reduce  the  output  of  the  labor  force,  to 
cause — ^fear,  panic,  hunger,  and  passive  re- 
sistance to  the  government. 

No  wonder  there  is  nothing  inviolate. 
No  wonder  we  have  already  dumped  no 
less  than  23  billion  pounds  of  mimitlons 
in  Indochina  since  1965. 

American  bombing  has  become  both 
more  massive  and  more  selective.  A  typi- 
cal mission  of  three  B-52's  leaves  a  carpet 
of  devastation  V/^  miles  long  and  six- 
tenths  of  a  mile  wide.  Pour  missions  of 
six  B-52's  each  drop  the  equivalent  of  the 
A-bomb  which  blasted  Hiroshima.  Civil- 
ian casualties  have  risen  from  a  monthly 
total  of  95,000  under  President  Jolmson 
to  an  average  of  130,000  imder  President 
Nixon:  32  6  million  acres  are  pockmarked 
by  bomb  blasts  or  embedded  with  bomb 
fragments.  Twenty-six  mllUon  bomb 
craters  later,  we  still  see  no  end  to  this 

WftlT 

According  to  a  former  senior  Air  Force 
reconnaissance  officer  assigned  to  Laos, 
restrictions  on  bombing  after  March 
1969: 

Appear  to  have  been  discarded  and  are 
only  cited  to  placate  Congressmen  In  Wash- 
ington. 

I  am  certainly  not  placated.  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  are 
not  placated  either.  Last  Thursday  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said  with  apparent  pride  in 
American  restraint  that: 

We  are  not  using  the  great  power  that 
could  finish  off  North  Vietnam  iu  an  after- 
noon, and  we  will  not. 

But  an  unnamed  Pentagon  official 
quoted  by  CBS  news  in  May  asserted 
bluntly  that: 

Unless  they  accept  the  President's  peace 
plan,  we  wlU  meUiodlcally  destroy  their  abil- 
ity to  make  war. 

Despite  our  restraint  the  war  has  cre- 
ated 30,000  widows  and  80,000  surviving 
parents  of  American  servicemen  killed. 
I  am  constrained  to  ask:  What  price  re- 
straint? 


PRISONERS 


Mr.  President,  supporters  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  Vietnam  policies  have  raised 
doubts  about  the  North  Vietnamese  rec- 
ord on  prisoners  of  war.  The  distin- 
giilshed  minority  leader,  for  example, 
stated  recently  that  a  large  number  of 
French  prisoners  were  never  accounted 
for  after  Dien  Bien  Phu.  But  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  First  Secretary 
of  the  French  Embassj'  here  in  Wai^hing- 
ton,  reporting  that: 

The  List  French  prisoners  (were]  returned 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  less  than  3  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954. 

And  speaking  of  the  Geneva  Agree- 
ments of  1954,  article  118  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949  provides  that  Hanoi 
is  not  required  to  release  the  POW's  until 
"after  the  cessation  of  all  active  hostiU- 
ties." 

I  fully  realize  that  North  Vietnam  has 
violated  some  of  the  provisions  of  that 
convention.  I  see  no  excuse,  for  example, 
for  Hanoi's  refusal  to  furnish  a  complete 
list  of  the  prisoners.  But  I  think  that 
what  Americans  want  most  is  not  to 
draw  up  lists  of  accusations  against  North 
Vietnam  but  to  get  our  men  back.  And  the 
record  here  gives  us  no  soUd  reason  for 
believing  that  Hanoi  wants  to  hold  onto 
them  forever. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Interim  report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Supervision  and 
Ccmtrol  in  Vietnam  stated  in  February 
1955  that: 

Despite  difficulties — the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  which  are  of  a  mlUtary  or  semi- 
military  nature  have  on  the  whole  been  car- 
ried out  according  to  the  time  schedules  and 
directions  given  m  the  agreement — As  re- 
gards POWs  and  civilian  Intemess— by  and 
I.iTge,  the  parties  have  and  are  carrying  out 
the  directions  under  Article  21.  and  the  bulk 
of  the  exchanges  have  been  completed. 

But  If  we  cling  to  our  present  course, 
where  wil  we  be?  The  President  has  al- 
ready pushed  the  number  of  POW's  in 
North  Vietnam  over  the  500  mark.  And 
unless  we  change  our  course,  we  will  stay 
mired  in  the  same  quicksand,  losing  more 
men  to  Hanoi's  prison  camps  with  no 
sound  and  workable  plan  to  get  them 
back  safely. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
get  us  out  of  this  bottomless  trap. 

Incidentally,  so  would  the  substitute 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke). 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vietcong  delegation  in  Paris 
conmiented  recently  that: 

The  tragedy  of  Mr.  NUon  Is  that — he  does 
not  understand  the  capMity  of  the  Viet- 
namese to  defend  our  land. 

I  think  we  have  all  underestimated 
that  capacity. 

As  Clark  Clifford  has  stated  so  suc- 
cinctly: 

We  are  In  Vietnam  today  only  because  we 
got  Into  Vietnam  yesterday. 

We  must  get  out  before  too  many  more 
tomorrows. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
m>'self  15  minutes  or  so  much  thereof 
as  I  may  use. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  this  matter  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  before.  It  Is  already  understood. 
This  is  the  amendment  tliat  provides,  in 
paragraph  (a)  thereof,  that  by  October  1, 
1972,  without  any  exceptions,  regardless 
of  conditions,  and  without  any  reference 
to  prisoners  of  war  being  released  or  not 
released,  all  of  our  military  forces  in- 
cluding combat  forces  shall  be  withdrav,Ti 
from  South  Vietnam  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1. 1972. 

That  is  an  unconditional  mandate,  re- 
gardless of  all  other  circumstances  so  far 
as  this  wording  is  concerned,  and,  irre- 
spective of  all  other  circumstances  that 
might  develop  or  cause  a  change  in  the 
situation  that,  come  that  date,  we  would 
have  to  be  out  or  we  would  be  in  vio- 
lation of  tills  memdate. 

Without  any  exceptions,  without  any 
reference  to  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
whetlier  they  are  released  or  not,  and 
those  who  are  in  similar  situations  as 
that  of  the  POW's,  the  second  sentence 
is  a  final,  complete,  additional  cutoff  of 
funds  for  support  of  the  U.S.  military 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  after  October  1, 
1972.  A  full  reading  of  that  sentence  is: 

No  funds  shall  be  authorized,  appropriated 
or  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  any 
United  States  military  forces.  Including  com- 
bat and  support  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
after  October  1.  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  warn  again  that  this 
is  striking  language.  It  is  unconditional. 
It  is  without  precedent  in  all  American 
history  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  would  move  in  and  actually 
and  unconditionally  cut  off  appropriated 
f imds  for  use  to  back  up  its  own  military 
forces  that  are  engaged  in  a  war. 

There  is  no  other  amendment  that  we 
have  had  up  for  consideration  this  year, 
last  year,  or  any  other  time,  except  this 
one  which  we  had  up  previously  here, 
that  goes  that  far.  It  is  without  prece- 
dent, and  it  is  irrevocable.  And  I  person- 
ally think  it  is  a  result  of  this  war.  which 
we  all  want  to  get  out  of.  It  would  be 
dangerous  precedent  to  set  even  under 
those  circumstances.  However,  the  part 
that  it  is  unthinkable  to  me  is  that  all  of 
this  would  be  written  into  the  law  and 
mandated,  without  any  kind  of  release 
of  prisoners  or  even  a  promise  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  of  war,  or  any  kind 
of  condition  or  anything  that  might  be 
helpful  in  that  respect,  except  throwing 
us  on  the  mercy  and  the  liberality  and 
the  generosity,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  of 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Under  subsection  (b)  that  follows, 
there  Is  left  the  Idea  that  they  could  be 
bombed.  That  is  the  main  thing  that  it  Is 
directed  toward,  I  believe.  There  could 
be  bombing  in  Indochina,  which  in  a  way 
would  be  not  a  protection  for  the  pris- 
oners of  war.  However,  it  could  be  used 
as  a  coercive  force  that  might  benefit 
the  prisoners  of  war  in  some  way. 

However,  it  is  very  vague  and  uncer- 
tain. Its  impact  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  realm  of  those  with  whom  we  are 
dealing. 

Mr.  President,  even  that  Is  terminated 


after  an  agreement  for  a  verified  cease- 
fire between  United  States  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  those  allied 
with  that  front,  and  the  release  of  all 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces 
allied  with  such  Government. 

As  to  the  withdrawing  of  all  of  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  and  permit- 
ting the  bombing  to  continue,  I  really  do 
not  know  how  that  will  bring  about  a  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war  when  both 
the  continued  bombing  and  the  troops 
over  there  for  all  of  this  time  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  about  that  result. 

To  me  the  logic  and  the  reason  and  the 
commonsense  that  we  apply  to  this 
amendment  makes  it  fall  short  of  meet- 
ing any  practical  results.  And  even 
though  not  Intended  by  Its  author  and 
those  associated  with  him,  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  is  bound  to  leave  the  North  Viet- 
namese more  free  to  do  as  they  please 
than  they  are  now. 

This  Is  offered  at  a  time  when,  unmis- 
takably, the  South  Vietnamese  have  de- 
veloped and  are  showing  day  after  day 
that  they  have  the  capacity  to  protect 
their  countrj',  a  capacity  to  counterat- 
tack, and  a  capacity  to  help  make  things 
hard  on  Hanoi  and  make  Hanoi  hurt  and 
make  the  North  Vietnamese  want  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  settlement  of  this  highly 
unfortimate  war. 

I  think  those  development.s  are  re- 
flected In  the  things  now  going  on — the 
resumption  of  the  peace  talks  and  the 
resumption  of  the  secret  talks.  And  I  do 
not  totally  discount  those  matters.  It 
has  been  very  slow,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
slow  for  a  while.  But  I  think  the  best 
proof  and  the  strongest  evidence  we  have 
ever  had  that  anything  Is  In  progress  Is 
that  which  exists  today.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  constitutional 
principle,  based  on  commonsense.  that  I 
want  to  repeat  in  making  clear  what  my 
position  Is.  Under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, this  is  no  time  to  dilute  or  to  try 
to  defeat  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

If  we  are  going  to  divide  up  and  have 
two  policies,  and  the  President  has  one 
policy  and  Congress  has  the  other  policy, 
certainly  the  consequences  would  prove 
conclusively  that  we  are  playing  Into  the 
hands  of  our  enemy,  whether  Intended  or 
not.  That  Is  exactly  what  this  would  do. 

As  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  responsibilities  canled 
now  by  Mr.  Richard  Nixon,  who  was 
chosen  President,  we  should  keep  the  re- 
sponsibility where  the  power  Is  and  keep 
the  responsibility  on  him.  This  Is  where 
It  is  vested  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  vested  there  because 
of  commonsense  and  reason,  because  a 
government  cannot  have  two  heads,  two 
voices,  two  positions.  It  must  have  one, 
right  or  wrong. 

We  do  not  have  any  negotiating  team. 
We  do  not  have  anyone  to  deal  with 
Hanoi  and  to  get  better  terms  than  the 
President.  If  we  were  going  to  take  It 
away  from  him  and  try  to  appoint  some- 
one else,  that  would  be  a  different  ques- 
tion. However,  the  pending  amendment 
would  not  affect  one  lota — except  to  put 
limitations  on  him — his  power  and  the 


responsibility.  It  would  not  affect  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  represent  this  Govern- 
ment in  policy  questions. 

However,  it  would  take  away  from  the 
power  what  is  necessary  to  be  effective, 
and  that  is  the  power  of  the  purse.  So 
we  take  away,  whether  we  intend  to  do 
so  or  not,  that  power  and  we  Jerk  the 
rug  out  from  under  him  when  we  pass 
legislation  of  this  kind. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 

used?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Inouye).  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  used  11  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  time  I  have  remaining.  And  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
his  press  conference  last  Thursday,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said  that  legislators  who  in- 
troduced proposals  of  the  kind  before  us 
today  really  should  name  their  amend- 
ments "Prolong  the  War"  resolutions. 
And  he  might  well  have  described  such 
legislation  as  an  example  of  how  to  lose 
a  war  in  one  easy  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  thought  I  would 
see  the  day  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  would  openly  challenge  the 
actions  of  our  President  and  the  course 
of  our  Government  at  a  time  when  we 
are  conducting  armed  conflict  with  an 
enemy.  But  that  is  what  is  happening 
today,  when  with  the  falsely  named  "End 
the  War  Amendments,"  the  Senate  is 
being  asked  to  take  legislative  action 
which  would  directly  usurp  Presidential 
authority  to  negotiate  the  peace  In  In- 
dochina, and  would  take  over  his  au- 
thority to  negotiate  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting 
for  those  missing  in  action.  I  am  par- 
ticularly unhappy  with  this  because  we 
are  in  effect  smnounclng  to  the  whole 
world  during  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  that  we  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  policy  and  the  course  of  ac- 
tion being  followed  by  the  United  States 
in  a  situation  which  the  President  has 
inherited  because  of  decisions  taken  by 
his  predecessors. 

Mr.  President  I  wish  to  repeat:  This  Is 
a  situation  which  the  President  has  In- 
herited because  of  decisions  taken  by  his 
predecessors. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amend- 
ments would  cut  off  all  fimds  authorized 
or  appropriated  by  not  only  the  military 
procurement  bill  but  also  by  any  other 
act  of  Congress  which  provides  support 
for  U.S.  military  forces  with  respect  to 
military  action  in  Indochina.  It  is  worded 
broadly  enough  to  ban  for  all  time  in  the 
future  any  military  action  on  the  part  of 
American  forces  in  the  entire  area  of 
Indochina,  mcluding  Cambodia,  Thai- 
land, Laos,  and  Malaysia,  as  well  as 
South  Vietnam.  What  is  more,  the 
amendments  specifically  apply  to  ground, 
naval,  and  air  forces  and  not  merely  to 
groimd  combat  forces,  as  some  earlier 
proposals  have  done. 

Mr.  President,  these  kinds  of  restric- 
tions are  extreme  invasions  of  the  Pres- 
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Ident's  powers  as  Commander  in  Ctiief 
and  as  the  supreme  negotiating  author- 
ity of  the  United  States.  They  represent 
unheard  of  grasps  for  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  and  reflect  a  swoUen 
sense  of  position  for  the  Congress  that 
has  been  building  since  1969  when  all 
kinds  of  riders  and  limitations  have  been 
introduced  to  shackle,  cripple  or  halt 
Presidential  decisions  relative  to  U.S. 
activities  in  Indochina.  The  most  m- 
credlble  part  of  the  effort  to  pass  these 
amendments  Is  that  they  come  at  a  time 
when  the  President  has  made  a  most 
eenerous  offer  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment when  the  enemy  is  visibly  faUing 
in  its  military  offensive,  and  when  the 
chances  for  a  negotiated  peace  have 
never  been  gieater. 

I  might  add  that  we  read  in  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  that  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
has  just  returned  from  a  very  mtimate 
conversation  with  a  man  who  could  do 
more  to  bring  an  end  to  this  action  than 
any  other  man  belonging  to  the  enemy. 

These  circumstances  attest  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  constitutional  arrangement 
made  by  the  Founding  Fathers  which 
vested  In  the  President  the  supreme  au- 
thority over  negotiations  of  internaUonal 
agreements  and  the  exclusive  command 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  time  of  war. 

Mr  President,  I  emphasize  that  be- 
cause while  Cwigress  certainly  has  the 
right  and  the  power  to  limit  or  prohibit 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  conductmg  a 
war.  Congress  has  absolutely  no  power 
m  the  conduct  of  a  war  or  even  the  oprai- 
ing  of  a  war  It  is  true  Congress  can  de- 
clare a  war  but  out  of  the  192  odd  «i- 
gagements  this  country  has  had  in  its 
nearly  200-year  history,  only  five  have 
carried  declarations  of  war  by  Congress 
and  two  of  those  involved  one  war. 

We  could  in  this  body,  or  in  this  Con- 
gress, Uterally  declare  war  every  5  min- 
utes, but  only  the  President  can  send 
troops  into  action.  This  Is  something  we 
seem  to  forget  in  this  body. 

Again,  I  am  not  speaking  against  the 
right  of  Congress  to  limit  funds,  but  I 
am  speaking  against  the  thought  car- 
ried by  some  Members  of  this  body  and 
the  other  body  that  Congress  was  given 
power  by  the  Constitution  to  actually 
conduct  war,  wage  war,  and  settle  peace. 
Only  the  President  has  these  powers. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  is  the 
Constitution. 

I  have  also  said  on  the  floor,  and  I  have 
said  it  in  papers  I  have  written  for  law 
journals,  that  if  we  want  to  change  this, 
and  maybe  the  American  people  might 
want  to  change  it,  it  should  be  by  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  offered  from  this 
body  to  the  American  people,  or  initiated 
by  the  American  people  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  for  Congress  ever 
to  be  given  the  controlling  powere  over 
war.  I  would  much  rather  place  my  faith 
in  one  man,  whether  he  be  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican.  I  naturally  have  my 
preferences,  but  he  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  I  do  not  care  which 
side  he  is  on.  I  would  much  rather  place 
my  faith  in  one  man  than  in  500  people 
who  are  regulated  chiefly  by  politics.  We 


see  this  every  day  on  the  floor  of  tlie 

We  have  a  resolution  Introduced  to 
send  aircraft  to  Israel.  It  passes  over- 
whelmingly. Wtiy?  Not  just  because  Is- 
rael is  an  important4>art  of  this  vrorld's 
consideration,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  Jew- 
ish voters  in  this  country.  I  have  a  himch 
that  if  the  Italians  needed  help  they 
would  get  it  because  there  are  a  lot  of 
ItaUan  voters;  and  if  the  Irish  needed 
some  help  they  would  get  it  because  there 
are  a  lot  of  Iiish  voters. 

But  we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  Vietnamese 
voters  in  the  United  States  so  they  catch 
a  little  bit  of  the  rough  end  of  It.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  do  not  think  Con- 
gress should  ever  begin  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  war  because  we  500  Members 
are  governed  more  by  the  desire  to  be  re- 
elected and  get  favors  from  blocks  of 
voters  than  determining  what  is  right  or 
WTong  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

By  setting  themselves  up  as  a  congres- 
sional command  center  Issuing  the  high- 
est orders  governing  military  tactics  and 
negotiating  strategy,  as  the  proponents 
of  these  amendments  in  effect  would  do, 
there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  be  prolonged.  Imag- 
ine the  joy  that  it  must  bring  to  the 
headquarters  of  Madame  Nuygen  Binh, 
chief  Vletcong  negotiator  at  the  Paris 
talks,  when  she  hears  there  is  presented 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  a  substitute  peace  plan 
drafted  by  certain  Members  of  this  body 
in  place  of  the  official  peace  offer  being 
negotiated  by  our  President  and  his  au- 
thorized representatives.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  Communists  will  not  soften  their 
own  peace  terms  so  long  as  Senators  and 
Congressmen  keep  proposing  legislation 
that  would  give  them  what  they  want  re- 
gardless of  what  the  President  has  of- 
fered? 

In  this  connection,  while  It  has  no  di- 
rect bearing,  any  man  in  this  body  who 
has  ever  served  in  command  or  whoever 
served  in  any  position  in  war  knows  that 
the  knowledge  of  what  the  enemy  is  goUig 
to  do  Is  the  most  valuable  bit  of  informa- 
tion that  the  commander  can  have,  and 
this  applies  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  our 
own  forces. 

I  can  think  of  no  way  to  make  the  com- 
manders of  the  North  Vietnamese  army 
happier  than  to  have  this  body  set  a  day 
certain  that  the  war  Is  going  to  end.  The 
winning  of  the  war.  In  effect,  would  be 
guaranteed  to  the  enemy  when  we  take 
that  action.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  wise 


one. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  very  concerned 
that  legislative  provisions  of  the  kind 
before  us  will  jeopardize  the  Paris  peace 
negotiations.  I  fi-ankly  believe  It  is  time 
for  all  of  us  to  stop  meddling  In  affairs 
which  are  better  left,  and  are  constitu- 
tionally meant  to  be  left,  with  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  representatives. 

Mr.  President,  none  among  us  can  fail 
to  believe  that  President  Nixon  is  totally 
sincere  in  his  Intent  to  attain  a  complete 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  in 
a  way  that  would  bring  our  prisoners  of 
war  home  and  would  end  the  war  with  a 
genuine  peace.  As  President  Nixon  men- 
tioned at  his  press  conference  last  week, 
we  are  still  negotiating,  both  in  public 


and  in  private  conferences.  We  have 
made  fair  offers  and  have  not  made  them 
on  a  take-it  or  leave-it  basis.  But  we  are 
not  going  to  take  the  immoral  and  un- 
wise action  of  joining  with  our  enemy  to 
install  a  Communist  government  In 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  not  going  to 
shame  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  and  to  Jeopardize  futuie  world 
peace  bv  simply  pulling  out  and  imposing 
on  the  17  milUon  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam a  Communist  regime,  with  the 
bloodbath  that  would  follow. 

If  some  of  our  legislators  and  news- 
casters would  Just  focus  their  sights  on 
the  Communist  record  in  this  unfortu- 
nate war,  they  would  notice  that  since 
1965   there  have   been   600,000   civilian 
casualties  in  South  Vietnam  caused  as 
a  direct  result  of  deliberate  policies  of 
the  Communists.  They  would  recall  that 
a  minimum  of  a  half  million  people  are 
believed  to  have  died  in  slave  labor  camps 
in  North  Vietnam  during  the  reign  of 
the  hippie  folk  hero.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  They 
might  see  that  there  have  been  over 
45.000  cixllian  casualties  in  South  Viet- 
nam, since  the  barbaric  invasion  of  that 
country   by   North  Vietnam   on  Easter 
weekend,  as  a  result  of  the  deUberate 
shelling  of  cities  and  the  slaughter  of 
refugees  by   the  North  Vietnamese  in 
wanton  disregard  of  human  life.  And 
then  they  might  ask  themselves  the  fun- 
damental question  of  how  wise  and  how 
moral  and  how  in  keeping  witii  the  best 
American  traditions  it  would  be  to  ex- 
pose the  17  million  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam completely  to  the  mercy  of  the  Com- 
munists and  their  policy  of  deliberate 
murder  and  assassination  of  civilians. 

And  I  can  hear  now  tliis  suggestion 
being  answered  by  people  saying,  "Well, 
we  bombed  the  dikes."  So  we  bombed 
the  dikes.  The  dikes  happened  to  be  in 
places  that  we  could  not  help  hitting  if 
we  tried,  and,  frankly,  I  have  advocated 
bombing  of  the  dikes  since  1960.  So  have 
members  of  the  military.  There  has  been 
a  different  feeling  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dents who  have  been  In  power,  including, 
apparently.  President  Nixon.  But  I  will 
be  told  that  the  tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  bombs  we  are  dropping  on  North  Viet- 
nam are  killing  civilians.  They  are,  but 
we  did  not  start  this  war.  We  want  to 
end  the  war,  and  the  war  can  be  ended 
only  by  the  country  that  started  it.  North 
Vietnam. 

To  repeat,  they  might  ask  themselves 
the  fimdamental  question  of  how  wise 
an  how  moral  and  how  in  keeping  with 
the  best  American  tradiUons  It  would 
be  to  expose  the  17  million  people  of 
South  Vietnam  completely  to  the  mercy 
of  the  Communists  and  their  policy  of 
deliberate  murder  and  assassination  of 
civilians. 

If  we  do  any  such  thing,  Mr.  President. 
It  will  leave  a  legacy  of  humiliation  and 
desplsement  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world.  It  would  be  the 
utter  collapse  of  American  honor.  It 
would  be  treachery  toward  a  people  and 
an  area  of  the  world  to  which  three 
Presidents  have  given  their  pledges  of 
assistance.  It  would  mark  the  United 
States  as  an  Instable,  inconsistent  and 
weak  nation  who  could  not  be  rdied  upon 
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by  Its  other  allies  to  honor  Its  commit- 
ments to  them,  or  indeed  even  to  protect 
Its  own  interests.  It  woiild  shatter  faith 
and  respect  in  the  United  States  which 
might  well  encourage  aggiession  aroimd 
the  world,  in  which  smaller  nations  arm- 
ed and  urged  on  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Red  Chinese  will  attack  their  neighbors 
at  will  in  the  Middle  East,  in  Europe,  or 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  for 
these  reasons  that  the  pending  amend- 
ments would  give  false  encouiagement  to 
our  enemies,  would  incite  a  prolongation 
of  the  war  in  Indochina,  and  would 
create  a  situation  of  instability  that 
would  result  in  new  aggressions  and  new 
wars  around  the  world  as  our  adversaries 
conclude  that  the  United  States  will  not 
respond  to  threats  to  world  peace  because 
of  legislative  restrictions  on  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  defeat  not 
only  of  the  Cranston  amendment,  which 
I  think  will  be  so  radically  changed  that 
It  will  be  unrecognizable  by  the  time  we 
come  to  a  final  vote  on  it,  but  the  defeat 
of  all  amendments  that  would  tiT  to 
force  upon  the  President  a  decision  that 
is  his,  and  his  alone,  by  the  Constitution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  lias  expired. 

Who  yields  Ume? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  would 
respond.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion or  two. 

First,  as  I  understood  it.  the  Senator 
Implied  that  since  Senators  are  elected, 
it  is  inappropriate  for  them  to  end  the 
war.  It  has  always  been  my  understand- 
ing that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  also  elected.  Do  we  coronate 
him  or  annoint  him,  or  what? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  see  any  relevancy  in  that  question. 
That  Is  not  the  point  I  was  ti-ying  to 
make.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
is  that  the  Constitution  does  not  give 
Congress  the  powers  of  war;  that  is  given 
to  the  President;  nor  does  it  give  to  Con- 
gress the  powers  of  peace. 

I  recognize  that  what  the  Senator  is 
trying  to  do  Is  perfectly  within  his  rights. 
We  can  control  moneys.  That  is  about 
the  only  power  we  have  when  we  get 
right  down  to  it.  That  was  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make,  and  I  see  no  application 
to  the  question  asked. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Well.  I  trust  that  the 
President,  in  his  way.  is  seeking  to  end 
the  war.  I  believe  he  is.  I  think  he  is 
wrong  in  the  way  he  Is  going  about  it. 
But  he  is  also  elected  and  he  is  seeking 
reelection  this  year,  and  like  some  Mem- 
bers here,  he  must  take  into  account 
many  other  matters,  including  the  public 
interest.  I  think  those  who  favor  my 
amendment  take  into  account  the  many 
factors  involved,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  does.  I  do  not  think  the 
fact  that  we  are  runmng  for  election,  as 
I  am  not,  and  as  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona is  not,  this  year,  is  the  principal 
factor  in  bringing  up  this  proposal  and 
making  this  appeal  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  or  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  brieve  I 


made  that  allegation.  I  used  as  an  ex- 
ample amendments  that  carry  unani- 
mously and  that  are  voted  for  even  by 
people  openly  opposed  to  war  of  any 
kind,  for  one  reason — I  do  not  say  that 
is  the  total  reason — because  it  is  sup- 
ported by  people  in  their  States  who  rep- 
resent large  blocs  of  votere. 

My  total  purpose  was  in  emphasizing 
the  constitutional  question.  Yes.  the 
President  is  rimning  for  reelection,  and 
I  might  add — and  I  did  not  bring  this 
into  it — the  President  took  office  with 
550.000  men  in  South  Vietnam,  which  he 
has  reduced  to  the  point  that  there  are 
no  ground  forces  fighting  there,  and  we 
do  have.  I  would  gue.ss,  something  close 
to  100,000  men,  which  is  a  more  accurate 
figure  than  50.000  because  we  do  not  take 
into  account  naval  forces  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam. 
I  think  the  figure  would  be  closer  to  90,- 
000  or  100.000.  But  President  Nixon  did 
not  start  that  war.  and  President  Nixon 
is  the  only  President  we  have  had  in  the 
past  10  years  who  has  made  any  move 
at  all  to  end  the  war  and  bring  the  men 
home.  I  think  he  is  doing  a  very  good 
job.  and,  if  it  is  going  to  be  put  on  a 
political  basis,  I  would  rather  have  a  man 
in  the  Wiiite  Hoase  who  knows  what  he 
is  doing  to  bring  that  war  to  an  end  than 
a  President  who  does  not. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
sorry  that  the  Senator  from  California 
has  brought  into  this  debate  a  reference 
to  the  fact  that  President  Nixon  is 
running  for  election.  But  he  has.  He 
has  made  that  reference  and  since  he 
has  done  so.  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Piesident  has  an  opponent  who  is 
also  running  for  election. 

Without  necessarily  questioning  the 
motives  of  anyone  who  supports  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  a  rather  unfortunate  fact,  in 
terms  of  the  national  interest,  that  his 
opponent's  chances  of  being  elected  will 
be  better  if  the  war  continues  until  after 
the  election. 

President  Nixon  said  in  a  press  con- 
ference last  week  that  we  have  the  best 
chance  ever  to  reach  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement with  the  enemy. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Calilornia,  if  adopted,  would  not  end  the 
war:  it  would  not  achieve  a  negotiated 
settlement.  His  amendment  only  provides 
for  a  time  when  all  U.S.  troops  must  be 
out  of  Vietnam. 

But  an  amendment  like  that  will  not 
end  the  war,  necessarily.  The  war  could 
continue  if  Hanoi  wants  to  fight  on — 
and  if  Saigon  wants  to  fight  on. 

The  military  situation  over  there  is 
such  that  it  is  altogether  possible  that 
we  could  pull  out  all  of  our  troops — and 
the  war — the  kiUing — would  still  con- 
tinue. Furthermore,  adoption  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  not  get  our  pris- 
oners of  war  back. 

The  Senator  from  California  men- 
tioned that  the  President  is  running  for 
reelection.  He  has  an  opponent  who  is 


also  rurmlng  for  election.  His  opponent 
has  promised  that  all  U.S.  troops  would 
be  withdrawn  90  days  after  Inauguration 
day  next  January  20.  Like  the  Senator's 
amendment,  that  would  not  necessarily 
end  the  war,  if  Hanoi  and  Saigon  decide 
to  fight  on;  that  would  not  get  our  pris- 
oner.s  of  war  back. 

At  tlie  present  time,  we  do  have  a  good 
chance  of  reaching  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment— a  negotiated  settlement  that  will 
end  all  the  killing  in  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china; an  agreement  that  will  get  our 
prisoners  back.  But  with  all  deference  to 
the  Senator  from  California — and  I  real- 
ize it  is  not  his  intention  and  purpose— 
the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
if  it  were  adopted  by  the  Senate,  would 
be  to  encourage  the  enemy  and  prolong 
the  war.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  do  that.  Surely  the  American 
people  do  not  want  us  to  do  that.  For  that 
reason  we  should  vote  these  amendments 
down. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  it  was  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  not  the  Senator  from  California, 
who  fii-st  brought  the  matter  of  people 
running  for  election  into  this  discussion 
today.  I  will  grant  that  the  amendment 
I  have  offered  and  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  has  offered  as  a  substitute  will 
not  necessarily  end  the  war.  I  do  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  either  of  the  amend- 
ments and  its  implementation,  would 
end  the  war  for  the  United  States  and 
would  end  the  killing  of  Americans,  and 
that  is  my  first  interest.  I  would  like 
to  see  the  killing  of  Asians  ended  also, 
but  my  first  interest  lies  in  ending  the 
killing  of  Americans  and  ending  a  war 
in  which  America  is  involved. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  may.  What  evidence  is  there, 
what  real  evidence,  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  a  negotiated  settlement  at  long 
last,  after  so  many  years  of  frustration 
at  Paris  and  elsewhere? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
from  California  is  saying  he  does  not 
beUeve  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  guess  he  is  entitled  to  his 
opinion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  not  said  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  last  week  in  a  press  con- 
ference, indicated  that  we  have  the  best 
chance  ever  of  achieving  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  President's 
personal  representative.  Dr.  Kissinger, 
has  just  returned  from  Paris  where  he 
has  been  engaged  in  secret  negotiations. 
This  is  known  all  over  the  world.  Still 
I  cannot  say  that  an  agreement  will  be 
reached  tomorrow  or  next  week. 

However.  I  believe  that  whether  an 
agreement  is  reached  could  very  well  de- 
pend on  how  many  Senators  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Senator  from  California.  The 
chances  for  a  negotiated  settlement  could 
be  destroyed  right  here  in  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  President  has 
said  repeatedly  that  the  hopes  are  great 
for  a  negotiated  settlement.  I  do  not 
question  the  President's  sincerity.  I  do 
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question  the  President's  judgment.  I  see 
no  sign  that  we  are  anywhere  close  to  a 
negotiated  settlement,  and  let  me  say 

1  hS.^  •gyp 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  w<«ider  if  the  Senator 
from  California  knows  as  much  about  the 
negotiations  as  the  President  suid  Dr. 
Kissinger.  That  seems  to  be  the  position 
he  is  taking. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  make  no  such 
claim,  of  course.  But  I  have  watched  the 
negotiations  go  on  endlessly.  I  know  the 
President  said  4  years  ago  that  he  had 
a  plan  to  end  the  war.  He  must  have  felt 
that  negotiations  would  work  success- 
fully, but  I  see  no  evidence  that  that  is 
occurring.  If  it  does,  great;  I  hope  it  does. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
there  are  many  other  observers  of  the 
scene  who  disagree  and  think  otherwise. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  California 
is  well  aware  of  that  since  he  reads  the 
newspapers.  Those  who  disagree  are  not 
necessarily  people  who  have  agreed  with 
the  President  in  the  past. 

I  am  thinking  now,  for  example,  of 
John  Knight  of  the  Knight  newspapers, 
who  has  disagreed  with  President  Nixon 
on  his  Vietnam  policy,  who  disagreed 
with  President  Johnson  on  his  Vietnam 
policy,  and  who  disagreed  with  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  on  .  his  Vietnam  policy. 
Mr.  Knight  recently  wrote — and  I  put  it 
in  the  Record  a  few  days  ago — a  very 
thoughtful  and  incisive  article  which,  in 
effect,  made  some  of  the  points  I  have 
tried  to  make  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today. 

I  would  appeal  to  the  Senator  from 
California  and  other  Senators  to  give 
the  only  person  who  does  have  a  chance 
to  negotiate  between  now  and  next  Jan- 
uary 20  an  opportunity  to  negotiate.  We 
wish  him  well,  whoever  the  President  in 
that  situation  might  be.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  from  California  wants  to 
do  that  and  intends  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I,  of  course,  wish  the 
President  well.  The  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan said  that  the  effect  of  my  amend- 
ment would  be  to  prolong  the  war.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Vietnam  war  has  already 
been  prolonged  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  without  the  benefit  of  my 
amendment  or  any  other  amendment 
like  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  administration 
tises  threats  of  war  and  peace  to  manip- 
ulate Congress  to  do  its  bidding.  Every 
time  Congress  considers  a  defense  budg- 
et, we  are  barraged  with  threats  of 
reported  buildups  in  Soviet  arms.  A  new 
missile  buildup  or  a  missile  advance  is 
consistently  and  miraculously  imcov- 
ered  at  just  the  right  moment,  when 
Congress  is  debating  whether  or  not  to 
approve  the  higher  tuid  higher  military 
outlays  that  the  Pentagon  demands. 

The  administration  follows  the  same 
transparent  manipulative  technique  on 
the  matter  of  peace.  Each  time  Congress 
considers  steps  to  bring  about,  finally 
and  at  long  last,  an  end  to  the  endless 
horrors  of  Vietnam,  we  are  threatened 
with  peace. 

"Be  quiet,"  Congress  is  told,  "Peace  is 
about  to  break  out  at  any  moment." 

"Be  quiet,"  Congress  is  told,  "You 
may  upset  delicate  negotiations." 


"Be  quiet,"  Congress  Is  told,  "You 
are  imdercutting  our  bargaining 
position." 

Mr.  President,  I  say,  "Enough."  Con- 
gress will  not  be  quiet.  I  will  not  be  quiet. 
We  have  been  led  and  deluded  with 
promises  of  instant  peace  for  3Vi  years, 
and  where  is  it?  Where  is  the  peace  that 
President  Nixon  promised  us  3 '72  years 
ago?  Where  are  the  20,000  Americans 
who  were  killed  in  Vietnam  while  we 
were  waiting  for  the  President  to  deUver 
us  the  peace  he  promised?  Where  are 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  have  continued 
to  waste  on  this  war,  while  waiting  for 
the  peace  that  President  Nixon  promised 
us  3  '/2  years  ago? 

I  say  Congress  must  stop  being  the 
manipulatee  and  become  the  manipula- 
tor. Congress  must  take  the  war  into  its 
own  hands  and  end  it. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  stated  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  give  Congress 
the  power  to  conduct  war.  Congress  was 
not  given  the  power  to  wage  war,  said 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

I,  of  course,  concur  in  that,  and  there 
is  no  effort  here  to  dictate  the  manner 
of  waging  or  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
There  is  an  effort  here  to  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  given  us  in  the  Constitution 
to  end  an  undesired  war. 

Prof.  Alexander  Bickel  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  a  constitutional  lawyer  with 
basically  conservative  leanings,  said  in 
the  current  issue  of  Commentary,  after 
an  examination  of  the  warmaking  pow- 
ers under  the  Constitution: 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  did  launch  an 
unconstitutional  war,  and  President  Nixon, 
though  entitled  to  wage  de  facto  war  untU 
Congress  stops  him,  should  know,  conserva- 
tive lawyer  that  he  Is,  that  the  war  he  wages 
was  unconstitutional  In  Its  Inception. 

Let  me  make  plain  that  I  am  not  mak- 
ing any  partisan  statement  here.  I  am 
talking  about  a  Democratic  President 
who  helped  get  us  into  this  quagmire. 

The  New  York  Times  commented  upon 
this  just  the  other  day,  on  Monday,  July 
31: 

The  Constitution.  In  giving  to  Congress, 
and  not  to  the  President,  the  power  to  de- 
clare war.  intended  to  prevent  such  hasty 
action. 

This  comment  referred  to  the  hasty 
action  that  landed  us  in  Vietnam. 

It  sought  to  create  permanent  institutional 
safeguards  which,  by  demanding  the  ap- 
proval of  both  houses  of  Congress,  would 
eliminate  the  risk  that  the  country  might  be 
led  into  wars  by  Presidential  command  deci- 
sions reached  in  secret  agreement  with  ad- 
visers who  are  not  responsible  to  the  elec- 
torate. 

J  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  also 
questioned  the  precedent  for  this  sort 
of  action.  But  does  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  I  ask,  question  our  constitu- 
tional right,  our  power.  If  we  wish  to  do 
it,  to  do  what  this  amendment  would 
have  us  do? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  have  said  many 
times  that  there  was  no  question  about 
the  power  of  Congress  to  withhold  funds. 
Certainly,  we  have  that  authority.  I  do 
not  question  that  at  all.  That  is  very 
clear  to  me.  But  I  do  say  that  just  be- 
cause we  have  a  problem  is  not  enough 


reason.  There  is  no  way  to  solve  it,  as 
I  see  it,  except  to  provide  the  voice  of 
our  Nation  in  the  negotiations — ^particu- 
larly the  negotiations. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  also  said  there  is  no  prec- 
edent for  action  such  as  this  by  Con- 
gress. I  grant  that  there  is  no  precedent, 
although  there  is  the  power,  if  we  wish  to 
exercise  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  however,  if  there  is 
any  precedent,  except  for  brief  forays  of 
short  duration,  where  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  has  been  used  for 
miUtary  purposes  overseas  without  con- 
sulting Congress.  I  make  exceptions  for 
brief  expeditions  and  for  Korea,  which 
was  done  under  mandate  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  United  States  voting  in 
the  United  Nations  for  that  mandate.  Is 
there  any  other  precedent  for  an  unde- 
clared war  that  has  lasted  as  long  as  the 
Vietnam  war,  with  all  of  its  mtmy  casual- 
ties Euid  tragic  consequences? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Going  back  to  the  orig- 
inal step-by-step  entry  that  we  made 
into  this  war,  frankly,  not  realizing  fully 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  war — but  I  think 
this  is  an  undeclared  war — the  issues 
should  have  been  drawn  very  sharply 
and  a  "yes"  and  "no"  vote  given.  There 
is  no  full  precedent,  as  I  see  It,  for  the 
way  we  got  into  this  war.  The  Korean 
war  did  have  the  action  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

All  this  came  out,  as  the  Senator  may 
recall,  when  we  were  debating  here  the 
bill  defining  the  powers  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Congress — the  bill  we  passed 
this  year. 

But  after  you  are  in  a  war  and  that 
has  been  accepted,  more  or  less,  I  think 
that,  then,  as  to  the  matter  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  war  and  the  termination 
of  it,  the  usual  rules  as  to  executive 
functions  have  to  apply,  of  necessity. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
clarify  the  situation. 

We  have  had  about  192  engagements 
of  various  types  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  and  there  have  been  only  five 
in  which  Congress  has  made  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 

The  Mexican  War  was  a  large  war.  I  do 
not  tliink  the  length  of  the  war  had  eui^'- 
thlng  to  do  with  the  President's  deter- 
mination to  go  to  war.  I  can  recall  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  prior  to  our  official  en- 
try— if  that  is  what  it  is  to  be  called — 
into  World  War  n  giving  weapons  of  war 
to  the  English.  When  we  were  attacked 
at  Peail  Harbor,  we  were  fighting  back 
very  strenuously.  We  were  in  war  before 
Congress  declared  war. 

I  should  like  to  i-emind  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  when  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers were  attempting  to  set  up  our  form 
of  government,  Uie  original  concept  was 
that  Congress  would  have  the  right  not 
only  to  declare  war  but  also  to  supervise 
— if  that  be  the  word — the  conduct  of 
war.  The  effect  of  this  upon  Washington's 
efforts  in  the  revolution  was  so  bad,  with 
the  legislative  branch  interceding  here 
and  interceding  there,  that  the  Founding 
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Fathers  very  wisely  decided  not  to  leave 
the  conduct  of  the  war  }xp  to  Congress 
but  to  leave  It  up  to  the  President,  but 
to  retain  in  Congress  the  right  of  dec- 
laration. But  It  never  said  that  we  must 
malce  a  declaration  to  go  to  war. 

As  I  have  suggested  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  on  this  floor,  if 
we  want  to  change  this,  if  the  American 
people  would  feel  safer  with  their  elected 
officials  not  only  declaring  war  but  ac- 
tually sending  troops  to  war  and  con- 
ducting war,  then  it  should  be  done 
through  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  change  the  present  situa- 
tion. 

This  is  what  I  keep  getting  back  to— 
that  amendments  such  as  the  Senator  Is 
proposing,  while,  in  effect,  proper  and 
under  our  rights,  do  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  given  to  the 
President,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

The  Senator  asked  for  precedents.  We 
have  far,  far  more  precedents  of  a  Presi- 
dent using  his  power  of  war  than  Con- 
gress using  Its  power  to  declare  war — 
not  that  it  might  make  any  difference 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  think  that  when 
we  have  needed  a  declaration,  to  Indicate 
to  the  world  or  to  our  enemies  united  ac- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Congress 
has  come  through  without  any  question. 

While  some  will  question  it,  and  I  ques- 
tion whether  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution 
was  actually  a  declaration — I  do  not 
think  it  was — nevertheless,  some  people 
feel  that  It  was  and  feel  that  it  gave 
warning  to  the  world  that  Congress  stood 
behind  the  President. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding,  be- 
cause that  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  know  that  he  has  studied  the  matter  of 
presidential  power  and  its  use  in  foreign 
conflicts  very  deeply.  The  Senator  gra- 
ciously gave  me  tiie  benefit  of  some  of 
those  studies  in  the  past,  for  which  I 
thank  him. 

The  unprecedented  situation  about 
this  war  is  its  long,  long  duration  to- 
gether with  the  inability  of  our  Nation 
and  our  executive  leaders  to  find  a  way 
to  end  It.  I  respect  the  President's  sln- 
ceritj'.  and  I  know  of  his  desire  to  get  us 
out  of  the  war:  but  I  do  question  his 
ability  to  do  so.  I  know  that  he  appar- 
ently has  been  quite  successful  in  open- 
ing negotiations  in  Peking  and  Moscow, 
for  which  I  applauded  him  the  moment 
he  announced  those  trips.  I  think  it  is 
very  fine  that  he  has  carried  through 
such  successful  negotiations  as  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks.  But 
when  it  gets  around  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict we  see  no  signs  thus  far  convinc- 
ing us  that  negotiations,  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Kis.slnger  or  anyone  else,  have  led  to  a 
successful  resolution  of  this  particular 
conflict.  The  President's  greatest  failure, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  his  inability  up  to 
this  point  to  make  this  great  announce- 
ment that  peace  is  in  our  hands.  But  un- 
til we  see  that  announcement  and  have 
convincing  evidence  that  that  has  hap- 
pened, the  time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me. 
for  the  Senate  to  exercise  some  respon- 
sibility. That  responsibility  was  given  to 
us  by  the  Founding  Fathers  In  case  the 
Nation  ever  found  Itself  in  exactly  the 
same  tragic  situation  we  have  landed  in. 


Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  s^eld? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  was  Interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  California 
conceded,  dturing  an  earlier  colloquy, 
that  even  if  his  amendment  were 
adcvted.  it  would  not  end  the  war — 
that  the  war  could  go  on. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
California,  since  he  has  followed  the  ne- 
gotiations closely,  as  he  has  indicated, 
would  also  concede  that  what  the  Senate 
may  or  may  not  do  today  with  respect 
to  his  amendment  could  have  an  effect 
on  the  negotiations  now  taking  place  In 
Paris? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly,  any  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  may  have  an  effect 
on  the  negotiations.  It  might  have  a 
beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  we  were  to  pass  his 
amendment  which  would  require  luil- 
lateral  acton  without  regard  to  an  agree- 
ment, is  the  Senator  saying  that  such 
acticui  would  be  beneficial  in  terms  of 
the  negotiations?  Would  that  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes;  because  it  would 
serve  notice  to  President  Nixon  and  the 
world  that  we  will  not  forever  spill 
American  blood  in  defense  of  President 
Tlileu  and  his  corrupt  regime,  that  we 
will  not  forever  commit  that  regime  to 
having  veto  power  over  how  long  Ameri- 
cans shall  die  in  Vietnam.  We  are  not 
suggesting  by  this  amendment  a  uni- 
lateral end  to  participation.  There  are 
still  negotiations,  to  insure  that  if  this 
amendment  is  enacted  into  law,  that  can 
well  set  the  stage  for  successful  negotia- 
tions, leading  to  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  which,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the 
objectives  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  I  and  most  other  Americans 
share.        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  my  view.  Senator, 
that  is  an  incredible  position.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  really  believes 
he  is  helping  negotiations;  but  I  believe 
that  what  he  is  doing  is  destroying  them. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  are  seeking  to  get 
negotiations  on  a  sensible  track.  Incredi- 
bly, the  President,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  other  Members  of  this 
body,  pursue  a  pohcy  that  bears  no 
promise  of  success.  We  are  seeking  to  get 
negotiations  at  a  level  where  they  might 
well  be  successful. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia takes  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
upon  his  shoulders  when  he  passes  judg- 
ment that  there  is  no  pro.^pect  for  tlie 
success  of  these  negotiations.  Of  course, 
he  Is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  but  let  me 
say  for  the  record  that  many  others  be- 
lieve that  the  prospects  for  success  are 
good  enough  to  give  the  President 
a  chance. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Plainly  it  Is  oui-  re- 
sponsibility. What  I  have  done  iml- 
laterally  is  to  offer  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  decision  that  this 
amendment,  or  the  Brooke  substitute, 
would  indeed  increase  the  hope  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  killing  of  Americans 
in  Vietnam.  That  is  a  decision  which  the 
Senate  will  make  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  discussed  this  conflict  before  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  s<Mnetlmes  we  have  dis- 
agreed. I  have  read  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment and  am  familiar  with  it. 

It  has  been  my  purpose,  at  some  time, 
in  the  event  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  to  offer  a  further  amendment. 
I  understand,  though,  that  I  may  be  pre- 
cluded from  doing  that  because  of  the 
parliamentary  situation.  But  this  pro- 
posed amendment  simply  states  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  herein  ac- 
cepts and  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  of  policies  established 
by  this  section. 

If  the  Senator  from  Callfomia  does 
not  see  any  problem  with  that  amend- 
ment, would  he  accept  It  as  an  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  I  think  it  is  re- 
dundant. Plainly,  when  this  body  acts, 
it  assumes  responsibility  for  its  acts.  But 
the  implication  of  the  language  proposed 
is  negative  and  therefore  I  do  not  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  Senator  then  op- 
posed to  accepting  the  responsibility,  if 
the  Senator  wishes  to  take  away  from  the 
President  the  authority  for  dealing  with 
the  situation? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  share 
responsibility  with  the  President,  as  he 
has  refused  to  do  up  to  this  point,  in 
seeking  an  end  to  the  war.  It  is  plainly  a 
responsibility  that  will  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  majority  of  this  body,  if 
we  exercise  it.  We  will  be  responsible  for 
the  consequences,  which  I  believe  will  be 
highly  beneficial  to  our  Nation  and  our 
world. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  assimiing  that  war 
conflict  should  be  prolonged  and  it 
should  becwne  evident  that  It  is  being 
prolonged  because  of  what  the  Congress 
has  done,  what  I  suggest  is  that  we  make 
it  very  clear  to  the  American  people  that 
we  are  taking  the  responsibflity  away 
from  President  Nixon,  or  whoever  the 
President  may  be,  and  we  are  accepting 
that  respraisibility  as  we  should.  If  we 
seek  to  deny  the  President  or  want  to 
rob  him  of  his  responsibility — which  he 
did  not  request  but  which  he  accepted 
upon  taking  office — then  we  should  be 
willing  to  accept  that  full  and  complete 
respOTisibility  for  all  the  consequences, 
should  we  not?  Should  we  not  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  the  prisoners  of  war,  re- 
sponsibility for  our  credibility  around 
the  world,  responsibility  for  failure  in 
South  Vietnam  itself  either  militarily  or 
at  the  negotiating  table?  I  think,  per- 
haps, that  we  should  accept  this  respon- 
sibility 1,000  percent.  I  would  hope  the 
Senator  might  be  willing  to  incorporate 
this  suggestion  into  his  amendment.  I 
will  not  vote  for  it,  of  course,  but  I  wish 
the  Senator  would  incorporate  it  into  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  say  that  on 
July  27,  President  Nixon  declared: 

At  this  point  the  chance  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  Is  better  than  It  has  ever  been 
before. 

■What  evidence,  really,  is  there  for  that 
statement,  or  for  more  recent  statements 
made  on  the  floor  today  by  those  op- 
posed to  this  amendment?  On  the  very 
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same  day  that  he  made  that  statement, 
July  27,  a  U.S.  press  aide,  representing 
the  administration  in  Paris  at  the  talks, 

said: 

Polemics  were  read  to  us  In  a  reasonably 
nonpolemlc  way  at  the  latest  meeting. 

Is  that  sdl  we  have  to  go  on?  Is  there 
anyone  who  knows  for  certain  that  this 
time  IS  different  from  all  the  other  earli- 
er times  when  we  were  told  that  If  Con- 
gress takes  any  action  we  will  be  jeop- 
ardizing the  negotiations?  I  have  iVz 
years  of  failure  to  point  to.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator point  to  one  bit  of  evidence  of  suc- 
cess in  the  SMj  years  in  negotiation? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
by  the  Senator  and  appreciate  his  yield- 
ing to  me  for  questions,  but  I  wish  he 
might  respond  to  my  question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  the  Senator  re- 
spond to  my  question  and  I  will  respond 
to  his. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  fair  enough.  I  am 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Neither  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  have  followed  what  President 
Nixon  has  said  throughout  his  adminis- 
tration rather  carefully  and  closely.  He 
has  not  been  given  to  statements  he 
could  not  support.  He  never  tried  to 
say,  as  past  administrations  have  said, 
that  we  are  turning  the  comer  on  Viet- 
nam, or  that  we  are  about  to  see  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  as  I  recall  was 
said  in  1965  and  19S6.  He  has  always 
indicated  there  would  be  hard  choices  to 
make.  He  has  always  indicated,  as  he 
has  pursued  the  policy  of  Vletnamiza- 
tlon,  that  he  would  not  make  commit- 
ments he  could  not  keep.  And  he  has 
withdrawn  over  half  a  million  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam — in  full  ac- 
cordance with  his  promises  and  commit- 
ments. 

There  has  not  been  any  gain  at  the 
negotiating  table.  That  is  true.  In  fact, 
the  negotiations  were  broken  off.  But 
now  they  have  started  up  again  and  the 
President  has  made  the  statement  that 
the  chance  of  negotiations  is  better  than 
ever. 

I  do  not  know  what  evidence  he  has. 
I  assume  he  has  some.  I  do  not  assume 
that  I  should  be  privy  to  what  informa- 
tion the  President  has,  because  If  we  aU 
knew  the  Information  he  had,  the 
chances  for  negotiations  would  hot  be 
better,  but  much  worse,  presumably.  I  do 
not  know. 

So  I  take  the  President's  word.  He  is 
a  man  of  credibility  and  honesty,  who 
has  been  winding  down  a  war  which  he 
inherited  from  other  administrations. 
The  American  people,  by  and  large,  sup- 
port President  Nixon,  not  because  they 
like  war  but  because  they  want  peace, 
and  because  they  believe  he  has  pursued 
an  honest  and  highly  successful  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia — and  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  have  any  specifics.  I  csinnot 
give  the  Senator  a  laundry  list  of  what 
North  Vietnam  may  have  said  or  what 
President  Nixon  may  have  reviewed  In 
making  his  judgment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  exactly  imderstand  the  answer  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  to  my  ques- 
tion. I  think  that  perhaps  I  can  make  my 
answer  to  what  I  think  his  question  was 
somewhat  clearer. 


I  accept  the  responsibility  for  what 
this  amendment  means.  And  it  will  be 
up  to  the  Senate  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bihty  for  what  it  means  and  for  the 
consequences — ^beneficial,  I  think — flow- 
ing from  it  If  adopted.  I  see  no  reason 
to  amend  my  amendment  as  suggested. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  President  understands 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  Indo- 
china and  everywhere  else  in  the  world. 
He  xmderstands  his  responsibihty  as 
Commander  in  Chief  in  this  respect.  I 
assume  that  it  might  be  suggested  that 
if  the  President  were  inclined  to  do  so, 
he  might  say,  "Let  them  pass  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  wash  my  hands  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. And  If  anything  happens, 
I  wiU  say  that  it  was  the  Congress  that 
passed  the  amendment  and  did  away 
with  my  right  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
Indochina  conflict." 

I  know  that  the  war  has  dragged  on. 
And  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  wants 
the  war  to  last  one  more  day.  Certainly 
the  Senator  from  Elansas  does  not 

We  have  had  so  many  amendments 
like  this,  amendments  called  end  the  war 
amendment  or  amendment  for  peace. 
They  have  a  great  ringing  appeal  for  the 
American  public.  However,  I  know  that 
as  legislators  we  cannot  end  the  war  by 
this  £unendment  or  by  any  other  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  care  how  many  laws  we 
pass;  the  negotiations  will  be  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct. The  Senate  cannot  negotiate  with 
North  Vietnam.  The  President  can. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  President  had 
done  nothing  over  the  past  V/2  years,  if 
he  had  not  withdrawn  a  single  American 
and  had  not  kept  his  word  with  the 
American  people,  I  suppose  we  might 
have  some  justification  for  offering  an 
amendment  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Callfomia  suggests.  However,  if  we  are 
going  to  impose  our  will  on  the  President 
and  strip  or  take  away  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  matter  of  foreign  policy  and 
making  a  decision,  that  is  one  thing. 
However,  at  the  same  time  we  should 
accept  the  resopnsibiUty. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  want  to 
blame  the  President  if  he  fails  and  take 
credit  if  he  succeeds.  We  cannot  have 
It  both  ways.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia knows  that.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  knows  that.  And  I  believe  that 
every  American  knows  that. 

Let  \is  face  it.  Everyone  in  the  Cham- 
ber knows  what  year  this  is.  This  is  1972. 
Eveyone  knows  that  something  will 
happen  this  year;  there  will  be  an  elec- 
tion. Everyone  laiows,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  that  Vietnam  wiU  be  an  issue  in 
that  election.  Mayt>e  what  we  do  today 
will  be  somewhat  inspired  by  pontics.  I 
do  not  Imow.  However,  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  read  it  that  way.  The 
Democrats  want  to  do  one  thing.  The 
Republicans  want  to  do  another  thing. 
And  some  others  want  to  do  still  another 
thing.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  election  itself.  However,  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  a  matter  of  objec- 
tivity and  fairness  to  the  President — not 
President  Nixon,  but  to  the  office  of  the 
President — if  we  wish  to  strip  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  power  to  negotiate,  then  we 
ought  to  strip  him  of  his  responsibility. 
In  the  amendment  we  say  that  we  will 


trust  the  North  Vietnamese  because  they 
can  be  trusted  and  they  will  accept  the 
responsibility.  I  do  not  see  ansrthing  in 
the  amendment  that  says  we  trust  the 
President  of  the  United  States — or  that 
we  recognize  that  by  this  amendment  we 
would  strip  him  of  his  authority — or  that 
the  Congress  assumes  and  accepts  the 
resDonsibillty  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  may  be  concerned  about  who  gets 
credit  for  ending  the  war.  If  Indeed  it  is 
ended.  The  Senator  from  Callfomia  is 
not.  The  Senator  from  California  is  In- 
terested in  seeing  this  war  ended.  If  it 
takes  a  joint  exercise  of  constitutional 
power  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, then  so  be  it.  And  I  believe  that  is 
what  Is  required. 

The  Senator  from  California  Is  not  at 
all  concerned  about  being  fair  to  the 
President  In  this  war.  He  is  concerned 
about  being  fair  to  the  Americans  who 
are  dying  in  Vietnam.  Our  objective  is 
to  get  them  out  and  to  get  the  prison- 
ers back. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
amendment  stop  the  dying? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  I  believe,  will  stop  the  dying 
In  Vietnam.  It  might  or  might  not  speed 
the  end  of  the  dying  of  Vietnamese  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  earlier  Indicated  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to 
raise  this  question  without  impugning 
the  motives  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. In  the  event  the  amendment 
should  not  have  the  effect  the  Senator 
hopes  and  if  it  were  to  protract  the  war 
and  extend  the  dying  and  extend  tlie 
tragedies  in  Indochina — not  only  for 
Americans  but  also  for  all  of  those  who 
live  there.  South  Vietnamese.  North  Vi- 
etnamese, Laotians,  or  whatever — and  I 
am  certain  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  California  and  I  do  not 
charge  that  at  all,  but  we  have  the  ripht 
to  raise  that  question.  If  we  raise  the 
question  about  the  President  not  caring 
or  about  the  President  not  keeping  his 
word  or  about  the  President  not  ending 
the  war,  and  we  have  a  right  to  examme 
this  amendment  in  that  light — then  who 
assumes  the  responsibilities?  Does  the 
Senator  from  California,  or  does  he  then 
say  that  the  President  should  have  done 
something? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
war  has  gone  on  for  more  than  25  years 
without  the  benefit  of  my  amendment  or 
any  amendment  like  it.  There  is  no  sign 
that  I  see  that  the  end  of  the  war  is  in 
sight  for  Americans  without  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  President  has  had  3'/2  years  to 
stop  the  war.  And  I  recognize  that  the 
war  was  not  started  by  President  NLxon. 
The  President  has  wound  it  down  in  some 
respects,  and  he  has  wound  it  up  in  some 
respects.  However,  after  3  '^  years  he  has 
failed  to  get  us  out. 

I  believe  It  Is  up  to  the  Senate  to  ex- 
ercise our  constitutional  power.  We  must 
share  responsibility  to  end  the  war. 
which  is  something  that  we  have  shrug- 
ged off  up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
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and  will  yield  more  time  to  him  If  he 
desires.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  at  least 
three  amendments  offered  today  dealing 
with  this  general  subject.  The  first 
amendment  is  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cramston)  .  The  next  amend- 
ment will  be  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BiooKz) .  And  the  next  amend- 
ment will  be  a  perfecting  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  to  the  Cranston 
amendment. 

Four  hours  have  been  allotted  for  a 
discussion  of  the  Cranston  amendment, 
2  hours  for  the  Brooke  amoidment,  and 
1  hour  for  the  Aiken  amendment.  Yet  the 
Aiken  amendment  is  going  to  be  the 
amendment  that  is  voted  on  first. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  going  to  use 
some  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  Aiken  amendmoit  because  the 
first  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
Senate  in  its  votes  today  will  not  be 
whether  the  Cranston  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to.  It  will  be  whether  the 
Cranston  amendment  should  be  per- 
fected as  provided  by  the  Aiken  amend- 
ment. So,  the  two  amendments  would  be 
weighted,  not  so  much  on  the  merits  of 
the  Brooke  amendment  as  on  a  compari- 
son of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
Cranston  amendment  and  the  matter  in 
which  the  Cranston  amendment  can  be 
perfected  or  improved  by  the  Aiken 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  California  stated 
in  his  introductory  remarks,  is  the  same 
amendment  as  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, which  was  defeated  just  last  week 
by  a  substitution  in  its  stead  of  the 
Cooper  amendment  as  perfected  by  the 
Brooke  amendment.  So  this  amendment 
already  has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
and  well  it  might  have  rejected  this 
amendment  because  an  analysis  of  the 
amendment  would  show  that  it  docs  not 
represent  the  thinking  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place.  It  divides  the  ques- 
tion of  withdrawal  from  Indochina  into 
two  phases,  the  first  being  a  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  South  Vietnam. 
to  be  accomplished  by  October  1  of  this 
year.  Not  only  is  there  a  direction  that 
there  shall  be  a  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  South  Vietnam  by  October  1, 
1972.  but  it  is  provided  that  all  funds  to 
support  the  military  operation  of  those 
forces  shall  cease  on  and  after  October  1. 
1972.  Whether  they  are  withdrawn  by 
that  date  or  not,  all  funds  to  support 
them  would  be  withdrawn  under  this 
amen<bnent. 

Is  North  Vietnam  required  to  do  any- 
thing? Are  any  preconditions  provided  by 
this  phase  of  the  amendment  for  them? 
None  whatsoever.  Not  one  single  prisoner 
of  war  is  to  be  returned;  not  one  single 
soldier  who  is  missing  In  action  Is  to  be 
returned.  We  pick  up  lock,  stock,  and 


barrel  and  pull  out  of  South  Vietnam  by 
October  1  of  this  year,  and  if  we  su'e  not 
out  no  funds  would  be  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  troops.  North  Vietnam  Is 
not  required  to  do  one  single  thing  in 
that  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  amendment  In 
Its  entirety  does  not  really  call  for  oiu' 
getting  out  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  by 
October  1,  because  it  leaves  in  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  for  action  in  and  over 
and  around  South  Vietnam  through 
luival  and  air  action  of  the  sort  now  going 
on  in  the  north  as  well  as  the  south.  So 
we  would  provide  that.  That  is  a  form 
of  war  now  being  conducted,  inciden- 
tally, on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 

We  would  not  by  this  amendment  stop 
all  military  action  without  regard  to  the 
POW's  and  the  missing  in  action. 

Let  me  ask  this  question.  Does  the 
Senator  know  of  any  instance  in  history, 
and  I  have  looked  for  it  and  others  have 
looked  for  it  and  could  not  find  it,  of  any 
war  where  prisoners  of  war  were  ex- 
changed before  hostilities  were  ended? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  not  know  that.  I 
would  not  be  willing  to  vote  for  any  pro- 
vision that  would  call  for  the  withdrawal 
of  our  troops  from  South  Vietnam  with- 
out, not  just  a  promise  of  the  return  of 
our  piisoners  of  war,  but  the  actual  re- 
turn to  the  safety  of  their  homeland. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This  amendment 
does  not  call  for  an  end  of  hostilities  on 
om-  part  until  the  prisoners  of  war  are 
out  and  the  missing  in  action  are  ac- 
counted for. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  on  that  statement.  I 
will,  if  the  Senator  would  permit  me, 
read  into  the  record  at  this  time  the 
exact  provisions  of  section  (a)  which  is 
entirely  different  and  distinct  from 
section  (b> : 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  or 
any  other  Act  all  United  States  military 
forces.  Including  combat  and  support  forces, 
stationed  in  South  Vietnam — 

That  is  every  single  one  of  them.  I  add 
parenthetically — 

shall  be  withdrawn  In  a  safe  and  orderly 
manner  from  South  Vietnam  no  later  than 
October  1.  1972.  No  funds  shall  be  author- 
ized, appropriated,  or  used  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  any  Unified  States  military 
forces,  including  combat  and  support  forceis 
in  South  Vietnam  ofter  October  1,  1972. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3ield 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  read 
section  (a>  very  accuratelj'.  Will  the 
Senator  now  read  section  (b)  into  the 
record? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  I  will  read  that  sec- 
tion, and  I  point  out  that  it  provides 
for  an  entiiely  different  set  of  facts  cov- 
ering an  entirely  different  aiea  of  the 
globe : 

(b)  The  Involvement  of  United  States  mili- 
tary forces,  land,  sea,  or  air.  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining,  supporting,  or  engaging  In 
hostilities  in  or  over  Indochina  shall  termi- 
nate after  an  agreement  for — 


(1)  »  verified  cease-fire  between  United 
States  forces  and  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  those  allied  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  and 

I  add  parenthetically  that  it  seems 
passing  strange  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  this  cease-fire  is  not 
just  between  North  Vietnam  and  the 
American  forces,  which  would  be  a  sep- 
nrate  peace  in  itself  and  an  abandon- 
ment of  our  allies,  but  it  makes  provi- 
sion, and  pushes  the  National  Libera- 
tion  Front  out  in  front.  We  would  have 
provision  for  a  verified  cease-fire  be- 
tween VS.  forces  and  those  allied  with 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  as  if  this 
were  merely  a  civil  war  between  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
ivther  than  emphasizing  the  role  of  the 
invaders  from  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia expressed  great  disappointment 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  not  kept  all  promises  which  he  may 
have  made.  But  apparently  he  has  full 
confidence  in  the  CJovernment  of  Hanoi 
would  keep  any  promises  or  agreements 
which  they  entered  into. 

There  is  somewhat  a  difference,  how- 
ever. The  President  of  the  United  States 
can  make  a  promise  and  a  politically 
hostile  Congress  can  prevent  his  keeping 
that  promise. 

Does  the  Senator  from  California 
understand  that  or  does  he  claim  that 
the  government  of  Hanoi  has  no  opposi- 
tion congress  which  would  prevent  the 
leaders  of  that  government  from  keeping 
their  promise? 

I  think  it  is  most  unusual  to  say  we 
can  rely  upon  the  word  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Hanoi  government,  but  we  cannot 
trust  the  word  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thinic  it  is  very  imusual 
to  have  anyone  say  that  or,  particularly, 
to  put  it  in  writing,  as  this  calls  for. 
After  they  promise  they  will  do  all  these 
things  we  would  immediately  stop  all 
hostile  action  and  get  the  heck  out  of 
tliere. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  promise  he  is  going  to 
withdraw  500,000  trot^js  from  Vietnam, 
and  he  does  withdraw  500,000  troops,  but 
his  words  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  word  of 
North  Vietnam  should  be  so  much  more 
reliable  than  the  word  of  the  President 
cf  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  so  that 
I  may  reply  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
yielding,  but  I  would  ask  that  the  Senator 
reply  on  his  time,  because  I  am  on  limited 
time.  Does  the  Senator  have  objection  to 
that? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. My  reply  will  be  on  such  time  as  I 
need,  and  it  will  be  brief. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  President's  word. 
I  do  not  doubt  his  sincerity.  I  do  doubt 
his  capacity  to  keep  one  promise  he  has 
made,  and  that  was  the  promise  he  made 
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Let  us  see  in  which  way  that  will  be 
done.  It  eliminates  the  provision  for  a 
withdi-awal  from  South  Vietnam  with- 
out precondition,  and  it  knocks  out  all  of 
the  Cranston  amendment  starting  on 
line  1  of  page  1  down  through  line  11  of 

STihts'uI^ii^te^amen^rntV  the  S  secSJM)'1^d  ?3)%!fd'tSSf^£  and  m  Washington  project  ^^^^^^ 
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come  UP  as  a  substitute  for  this  amend-  makes  the  very  same  proposal  made  by  "^^    ^°°^'^'i'="' 

come  up  aa  .  ..  ,  ^^^  President  of  the  United  States  on 


when  he  was  campaigning  in  1968  that 
he  would  end  this  war.  I  do  not  see  that 
he  has  been  successful  in  doing  that. 

I  do  not  credit  the  word  of  Hanoi  over 
the  word  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  trust  them  to  keep  all 
agreements.  Frankly,  I  am  actually  sup 


woiUd  be  obligated  to  accept  a  total  cease- 
lira. 

That  timetable  would,  of  course  extend  the 
fighting  well  past  the  November  presidential 
election  In  the  United  States,  the  period  of 
special  concern  for  the  Saigon  government. 

In  any  event,  current  forecasts  on  all  sides 
of   the   Vietnam   war,   in   Saigon,    in   Hanoi 


ment,  because  in  this  respect  it  has  su- 
perior language.  It  provides  that  we  will 
not  rely  simply  on  trust.  It  provides  that 
there  wall  be  a  concurrent  withdrawal 
of  troops  as  the  prisoners  are  released. 
We  will  not  be  relying  on  their  good 
word;  we  will  be  relying  on  their  act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  we  ought  not  to  be- 
lieve in  promises  being  made  over  the 
next  3  months  in  this  country  by  any 
candidate  who  might  not  be  able  to  keep 
them,  although  the  desire  might  be  there. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  there  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinction on  our  part  between  taking  the 
word  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  do  the  best  he  can  to  keep  his 
promise  and  taking  the  word  of  the  Hanoi 
government. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  sure  the  Presi- 
dent will  do  the  best  he  can.  I  think  his 
best  is  not  good  enough. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  he  has  done  the 
best  he  can.  If  he  deserves  a  gold  medal 
for  anything  whatsoever,  It  is  for  getting 
our  troops  out  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
extent  which  we  have  accompUshed  so 

far. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  grant  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might 
be  given  a  gold  medal  for  getting  as  many 
American  troops  out  of  Vietnam  as  he 
has.  I  do  not  suggest  that  he  should  be 
given  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice  that  some  people 
in  Cahfomia  made  that  suggestion. 

So  in  the  amendment  the  Senator  is 
proposing,  he  is  not  questioning  the  word 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  going  on 
with  my  remarks,  the  conditions  for  end- 
ing all  hostilities  in  all  of  Indochina  are 
as  follows,  as  I  read  the  language  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia: It  provides  for  a  cease-fire  be- 
tween UjS.  forces  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  which  is  the  Viet- 
cong, indicating  that  the  Vietcong  is 
the  chief  actor  in  the  war,  rather  than 
the  Government  of  Nortl.  Vietnam.  I  do 
not  like  that  because  I  do  not  feel  that  is 
correct.  I  feel  thiit  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  directs  the  Vietcong,  and 
not  the  other  way  aroimd. 

The  second  condition  is  the  release  of 
all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  government. 

The  third  is  an  accounting  for  all 
Americans  missing  in  action  who  have 
been  held  by  or  known  to  such  govern- 
ment of  such  forces. 

Then  it  provides  for  an  accounting  by 
the  International  Red  Cross. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  cosp<»isor,  would 
perfect  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
and  make  It  a  better  amendment. 


May  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  makes  the  very  same 
proposal  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  introduce  at 
this  time,  and  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record,  newspaper 
articles  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
New  York  Times  appearing  this  morn- 
ing having  to  do  with  negotiations  be- 
tween Mr.  Kissinger  and  representatives 
of  North  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  2.  1972] 

Kissinger,  Tho  Meet  in  Private 

( By  Murrey  Marder ) 

While  House  security  advisor  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  met  privately  again  with  Hanoi 
Politburo  member  Lo  Due  Tho  in  Paris 
yesterday,  pressing  President  Nixon's  call  for 
a  cease-fire  to  permit  withdrawal  of  VS. 
troops  and  reletLse  of  prisoners  of  war. 

There  was  no  indication  if  any  progress 
was  made  In  this  second  Kissinger-Tho  meet- 
ing in  two  weeks.  Their  talks  now  appear  to 
be  part  of  a  prolonged  probing  exercise  on 
both  sides  while  U.S.  air  power  pounds  North 
Vietnam  and  a  new  Communist  offensive  Is 
awaited  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  only  roundabout  comment  about  the 
Issues  at  stake  in  secret  diplomacy  came  In 
an  expression  of  concern  voiced  in  Saigon 
by  Soxith  Vietnamese  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu. 

Thleu  told  a  South  Vietnamese  military 
graduating  class  yesterday  that.  "A  cease- 
fire for  South  Vietnam  only  between  the 
Americans  and  North  Vietnamese  with  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  war.  is  a  great  danger 
for  South  Vietnam."  His  comments  indi- 
cated a  fear  that  the  United  States  may 
be  tempted  Into  a  separate  cease-fire  through 
political  pressures  on  President  Nixon  before 
the  Novemt>er  election  to  fulfill  his  pledge 
to  end  American  Involvement  in  the  war. 

Any  cease-fire  must  apply  to  "all  of  Indo- 
china," Thleu  said.  President  Nixon,  on  May 
8,  did  propose  an  Indochlna-wlde  cease-fire, 
and  a  release  of  American  prisoners  of  war, 
which  he  said  would  be  followed  by  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  all  American  troope 
within  four  months. 

But  the  President,  last  Thursday,  also  said 
the  United  States  Is  not  negotiating  on  a 
"take-lt-or-lcave-tt  basis."  and  also  that 
"the  chance  for  a  negotiated  settlement  Is 
better  now  than  It  has  ever  been." 

Both  of  these  presidential  themes  arouse 
apprehension  In  Saigon.  What  the  United 
States  should  do,  Thleu  said  yesterday.  Is  to 
"continue  to  destroy  all  ot  North  Vietnam's 
military  installations  and  economic  power" 
with  UJ3.  air  attacks  for  "six  or  seven  months 
more"  and  then,   he  said.   North   Vietnam 


Quangtrl  area,  which  US.  officials  also  an- 
ticipate, plus  thrusts  to  try  to  Isolate  Saigon. 
In  Hanoi  yesterday.  North  VietnaoMse  De- 
fense Minister  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  also  forecast 
Increasing  Communist  military  activity  Ui 
the  South. 

Giap,  speaking  at  a  Chinese  embassy  re- 
ception in  Hanoi  on  the  45th  anniversary 
of  the  Chinese  Peoples  Liberation  Army, 
said,  "The  South  Vietnam  resolution  Is  now 
provided  with  favorable  conditions  to  push 
forward  its  offensive  and  win  complete  vic- 
tory." 

In  attempting  to  avoid  the  "imminent  col- 
lanse"  of  allied  forces  In  South  Vietnam,  Giap 
said,  the  United  States  has  raised  Ite  "war 
of  destruction  agaUist  North  Vietnam"  to  'a 
high  degree  of  fierceness,  ruthlessly  bombing 
and  sheUing  many  heavily  populated  areas 
and  many  cities  including  Hanoi  capital  and 
Haiphong  city,  deliberately  destroying  dikes 
and  Irrigation  works,  mining  and  blockadinc 
our  ports." 

The  latest  Kissinger-Tho  meeting  was  the 
15th  announced  private  talk  that  President 
Nixon's  national  security  adviser  has  had  in 
Paris  since  1969  with  Tho.  or  North  Vietnam  s 
official  delegation  chief,  Xuan  Thuy,  and, 
more  usually,  both  of  them.  Thuy  partici- 
pated in  yesterday's  meeting  also,  said  White 
House  press  secretary  Ronald  L.  Zliegler. 

That  announcement  was  made  by  Ziegler 
at  10  a.m..  while  the  Paris  meeting  was  un- 
der way.  But  the  North  Vietnamese  delega- 
tion in  Paris  made  no  parallel  disclosure  of 
the  meeting,  as  it  did  the  last  time  Kissinger 
and  Tho  talked,  on  July  19.  That  meeting 
lasted  six  hotus. 

Kissinger  fiew  back  to  Washington  late 
last  night  from  his  Parts  talks.  The  White 
House  said  that  it  would  not  have  further 
comment  on  the  talks  until  this  morning. 

No  claim  has  been  made  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration that  the  July  19  meeting  pro- 
duced any  breakthrough  or  any  specitic 
progress. 

President  Nixon  said  on  July  27  that  there 
is  "one  hang-up,"  amd  that  is  "the  demands 
of  the  enemy"  for  the  United  States  'directly 
or  indirectly  to  do  what  they  cannot  ac- 
complish themselves,  impose  a  Commuiust 
government  in  South  Vietnam." 

This,  in  fact,  is  the  central  Issue  In  the 
war:  the  control  of  power  in  Saigon. 

"Cease-fire  is  the  key"  to  a  solution,  US 
Ambassador  William  J.  Porter  said  at  last 
Thursday's  session  of  the  formal  Paris  peace 
talks.  Hanoi's  Xuan  Thuy  countered  that  a 
cease-fire  can  only  be  achieved  "once  both 
the  military  and  political  problems  are  set- 
tled." 

The  United  States  Is  attempting  to  separate 
the  military  from  the  political  issue  so  it  can 
withdraw  Its  troops  and  obtain  the  release 
of  prisoners  held  by  North  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  side  has  insisted  that  in 
addition  to  total  withdrawal,  the  United 
States  must  halt  all  support  for  the  Thleu 
regime  so  It  can  be  replaced  by  a  "government 
of  national  concord"  composed  of  the  Viet- 
cong representatives,  portions  of  the  Saigon 
administration,  and  a  third  segment  of  "pro- 
gressive  forces.  In   triangular  coalition. 

In  a  restatement  of  position  last  week. 
Hanoi  said  that  what  President  Nixon  calls 
his  "generous  terms"  really  "bolls  down  to 
maintaining  the  Saigon  administration  and 
army,  removing  the  Provisional  Hevohition- 
ary  Oovemment  of  the  BeputOlc  ot  Boatb 
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Vietnam,  and  demanding  that  the  People's 
Liberation  Armed  Forces  lay  down  their 
nrms." 

Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  2,  19721 

KissiNCEB    Meets    Pkivatelt    With    Hanoi 

An>ES  Again 

(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 

Washington,  August  1. — The  White  House 
disclosed  this  morning  that  Henry  A.  Kis- 
-^inger.  President  Nixon's  national  security 
adviser  conferred  privately  today  for  the  sec- 
ond time  In  less  than  two  weeks  with  top 
North  Vietnamese  negotiators  In  Paris. 

I  In  Saigon,  a  United  States  Navy  spokes- 
man reported  that  American  planes  had 
bombed  a  shipyard  at  Haiphong  that  had 
built  and   repaired   shallow  supply   boats.) 

According  to  Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  the  White 
House  press  secretary,  Mr.  Kissinger  con- 
ferred during  the  day  with  Le  Due  Tho,  a 
member  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Politburo, 
ciud  Xuan  Thuy,  he-^d  of  the  Nor*h  Viet- 
namese delegation  to  the  peace  talks. 

Mr.  Kissinger  returned  tonight  to  brief  the 
President. 

No  further  details  on  the  length  or  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation  were  provided  here 
and  both  the  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
namese delegations  In  ParU  kept  complete 
silence. 

The  meeting  wa.s  Mr  Kissinger's  15th  pri- 
\afe  talk  with  Hanoi's  chief  negotiators  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  most  recent  was  on 
July  19.  after  Mr.  Kissinger  had  flown  to  Paris 
from  the  summer  White  House  in  San  Cle- 
niente. 

In  the  absence  of  any  further  report  from 
Mr.  Kissinger  or  the  White  House,  ofllcials 
here  preferred  to  reserve  Judgment  on  wheth- 
er today's  meeting  had  narrowed  differences 
between  the  two  sides.  But  they  were  not 
"ptimlstlc. 

Publicly,  they  noted,  both  .sides  have  re- 
cently seemed  to  harden  their  positions. 
There  has  been  no  indication  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  willing  to  move  toward  Mr. 
Ni.xon's  basic  proposal  for  an  internationally 
supervised  cease-fire,  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers, and  withdrawal  of  American  troops  fottr 
months  after  a  settlement  is  reached. 

On  the  contrary — at  least  in  public — Ha- 
noi has  clung  to  Its  basic  seven-point  pro- 
posal, the  key  elements  of  which  would  in- 
volve an  American  withdrawal,  the  removal 
of  support  for  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  three-part  coali- 
tion government  before  a  ceiis*-fire  or  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners 

PRINCIPAL    "ItANCUP" 

Mr.  Nixon,  at  a  news  conference  liu>t  Thurs- 
day, described  EUuol's  livsLsteuce  on  a  prior 
political  Eettlement  as  the  principal  "hang- 
up" In  the  negotiations,  and  said  that  he 
could  not  accede  to  any  plan  that  would 
"Impose  a  Communist  government  on  South 
Vietnam." 

This  obstau:Ie  would  aLso  lieem  to  threaten 
not  only  the  achievement  of  a  larger  set- 
tlement but  Mr.  Nixon's  hope  of  providing 
the  voters  with  tangible  evidence  of  diplo- 
matic progress  before  the  November  election. 

Some  White  House  aides  have  been  saying 
privately  that,  at  a  minimum.  Mr.  Nixon 
ought  to  obtain  a  cease-fire  by  November.  But 
such  an  interim  agreement  would  require  a 
change  In  Hanoi's  demands  for  a  political 
settlement  before  a  cease-fire  and— despite 
a  few  hopeful  hints — most  offlcials  here  do 
not  think  the  Communists  are  now  prepared 
to  make  such  a  change. 

NIXON  IS  HOPCrtL 

At  the  same  time,  however,  Mr.  Nixon  In- 
:'>i.sted  that  the  chances  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment were  better  than  ever  and  Implored 
his  critics  In  the  Democratic  party  and  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  give  him  three  months,  un- 
obstructed  by  competing  proposals,  to  achieve 
a  bargain. 


He  was  particularly  critical  of  various  end- 
the-war  resolutions  that  would,  In  effect,  ex- 
tract a  prisoner  exchange  but  not  a  cease- 
fire In  return  for  vrithdrawal  of  American 
troops  by  a  certain  date. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  he  thought  the  chances 
were  better  now  because  the  enemy  was  suf- 
fering under  heavy  and  continuous  Ameri- 
can bombing  and  was  hurt  on  the  battlefield. 
Other  analysts  here  have  derived  hope  from 
reports  that  North  Vietnam's  rice  supply 
has  dwindled  badly  and  from  hints  In  Paris 
that  Hanoi  might  be  willing  to  drop  its  In- 
sistence on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Thieu  as  part 
of  an  Initial  settlement. 

These  hints  gave  rise  to  expectations  here 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  might  be 
prepared — as  Is  Mr.  Nixon — to  work  out  a 
political  solution  after,  and  not  before,  an 
end  to  the  fighting. 

But  these  are  frail  reeds  on  which  to  base 
hopes  for  a  major  breakthrough,  most  ana- 
lysts here  acknowledge.  Moreover,  it  Is  con- 
ceded among  diplomats  that  Hanoi  will  be  In 
no  hurry  to  change  its  terms  appreciably 
until  it  has  a  clearer  picture  of  the  outcome 
of  the  American  election  In  November. 

Hanoi  has  made  no  secret  of  its  prefer- 
ence for  the  Democratic  candidate.  Senator 
George  McOovern  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Mc- 
Oovern  has  offered  to  end  the  bombing  on 
Inauguration  Day,  withdraw  all  troops  with- 
in three  months  and  end  support  of  the  Sai- 
gon regime.  He  has  said  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese would  inevitably  release  American 
prisoners  of  war  after  these  two  steps  were 
carried  out,  even  though  his  plan  does  not 
meet  Hanoi's  demand  for  the  creation  of  a 
coa'ltlon  government  acceptable  to  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Tresideiit,  the  articles 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kis- 
.sineer  has  been  pressing  President  Nix- 
on's call  for  a  cease-fire  to  permit  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  and  release  of  pris- 
oners of  war.  That  simply  is  the  plan  or 
the  offer  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  inserted  at  the  start  of 
the  Cranston  amendment: 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  from  Vietnam  shall  be 
accomplished  at  a  time  certain  not  later 
than  four  months  following: 

( 1 )  the  establishment  of  an  internation- 
ally supervised  cease-fire  throughout  Indo- 
rhina.  and. 

That  is  differentiated  fi'om  the  Crans- 
ton amendment,  which  would  call  for  a 
cease-fire  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Vletcong  and  forces  allied  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  how  could  we  have  a 
split  cease-fire?  How  is  a  rocket  sent  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  direction 
of  a  village  containing  South  Vietnamese 
•soldiers  and  American  soldiers  going  to 
pick  out  whom  to  hit?  How  is  it  going  to 
decide  to  hit  an  American  or  a  South 
Vietnamese,  because  under  the  Cranston 
amendment  the  war  will  continue,  with 
no  cea.se-fire  between  North  Vietnam  and 
South  Vietnam?  The  Aiken  amendment 
provides  for  a  cease-fire  throughout  all  of 
Indochina,  and  then  takes  the  remainder 
of  the  Cranston  amendment,  starting 
with  subparagraph  2  on  page  2,  going 
on  down  through  the  remainder  of  his 
amendment. 

So,  it  would  not  provide,  as  the  Crans- 
ton amendment  does,  for  withdrawal  by 
October  1  of  all  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam  without  precondition.  It 
says  there  shall  first  be  a  cea-se-flre.  The 
Cranston  amendment  does  not  say  that. 


Are  our  troops  going  to  fight  their  way 
out?  Under  the  Cranston  amendment, 
they  would  have  to.  There  is  no  precon- 
dition, no  cease-fire,  no  return  of  prison- 
ers provided  for. 

The  proposal  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  provides  for  a  cease-fire 
throughout  all  of  Indochina  and  a  re- 
turn of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN,  And  an  accounting  for  our 
mi.ssion  in  action. 

That  is  what  the  Aiken  amendment 
does,  and  for  tho.se  reasons  I  support  it. 

I  think  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  talk  with  one  voice  in  these  crit- 
ical times.  We  should  not  be  talking 
with  100  voices  of  100  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Last  week  when  this  matter  was  un- 
der discussion  in  the  Senate  we  had  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  set- 
ting October  1st  as  the  puUout  date.  We 
had  an  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  that 
would  have  left  in,  I  believe,  the  Au- 
gust 15  date  provided  in  the  substitute. 
Then  later  we  had  an  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Cr.'Vnston  ) ,  and  Mr.  Cannon, 
and  Mr.  Humphrey,  providing  some- 
thing eke.  Then  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
providing  for  a  pullout  without  precon- 
dition. Then  an  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke) 
providing  for  a  pullout  over  a  4-year 
period  and  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
war  over  that  4-year  period. 

The  United  States  was  talking  with 
seven  or  eight  different  voices.  How  many 
voices  does  North  Vietnam  talk  with? 
They  talk  with  just  one  voice. 

If  they  get  the  notion  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
talk  with  seven  or  eight  different  voices, 
and  have  seven  or  eight  different  plans, 
they  are  never  going  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. But  if  we  stand  foursquare  behind 
the  President's  proposal  as  represented 
in  the  Aiken  amendment — and  that  will 
be  the  first  vote  to  come  up;  it  may  be 
several  hours  off,  but  it  will  be  the  first 
vote — we  shall  say  to  the  negotiators  in 
Paris  that  we  back  the  President's  plan, 
that  we  back  a  nonpartisan  and  non- 
political  approach,  that  we  stand  behind 
him  and  we  support  him. 

If  by  agreeing  to  the  Aiken  amendment 
we  endorse  the  President's  proposal,  it 
will  strengthen  his  hand.  It  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Dr.  Kissinger  in 
his  secret  meetings  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. I  hope  that  It  will  be  received 
and  accepted  by  the  Senate  in  lieu  of  the 
Cranston  amendment,  and  that  it  will 
then  be  received  and  accepted  further 
through  a  defeat  of  the  Brooke  substi- 
tute, which  will  be  voted  on  second. 

Mr.  President,  I  condemn  the  Cranston 
amendment  as  impractical.  I  condemn  it 
as  not  supporting  the  President  at  this 
critical  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  additional  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  condemn  It  as  being  one 
of  many  voices,  many  separate  plans, 
when  the  U.S.  Senate  ought  to  be  speak- 
ing with  one  voice. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
if  I  have  any  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes,  or  so  much  thereof  as  he 
may  use,  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina, 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment,  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  should  be  defeated  soundly. 

This  amendment  sharply  tmdercuts 
delicate  negotiations  currently  being 
carried  out  by  President  Nixon.  If  passed, 
it  would  liquidate  the  President's  pres- 
ent position  at  the  Paris  peace  talks  and 
in  my  opinion  would  lengthen  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  amendment  would  set  a  formal 
and  fixed  deadline  of  October  1,  1972,  for 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
South  Vietnam.  That  date  is  less  than  2 
months  away. 

This  amendment  would  also  terminate 
the  deployment  of.  U.S.  forces  and  the 
conduct  of  combat  or  support  operations 
by  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  effective 
October  1,  1972. 

It  also  provides  for  a  prohibition 
against  the  expenditure  of  funds  to  sup- 
port such  a  force  after  October  1,  1972. 

Amendment  1349  also  stipulates  that 
the  use  of  U.S.  military  forces  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining,  supporting  or 
engaging  in  hostilities  In  or  over  Indo- 
china shall  terminate  after  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  for  a  verified  ceasefire, 
the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners,  and  an  ac- 
counting of  all  U.S.  missing  in  smtlon. 
This  latter  accounting  would  have  to  be 
verified  by  the  International  Red  Cross 
or  some  other  international  body  mu- 
tually agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  Commimlsts. 

Mr.  President,  taking  this  amendment 
as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  the  Senate 
is  being  asked  to  negotiate  through  con- 
gressional mandate  a  solution  to  the  Viet- 
nam war  which  has  defied  the  intensive 
efforts  of  our  last  two  Presidents. 

Of  course  the  Senate  is  anxious  for 
peace  to  be  restored  to  Vietnam  and  for 
a  total  return  of  all  U.S.  forces.  But  it 
takes  two  to  negotiate.  I  repeat.  It  takes 
two  to  negotiate,  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  have  never  seriously 
negotiated  although  peace  talks  were 
Initiated  by  President  Johnson  way  back 
in  1968. 

It  appears  that  President  Nixon  has 
made  some  progress  In  the  past  6 
months.  His  visits  to  Moscow  and  Peking 
have  apparently  Improved  our  negotiat- 
ing position.  Hopes  for  some  success  are 
perhaf>s  at  the  highest  level  since  the 
talks  began.  However,  If  the  Senate 
starts  jumping  into  the  negotiating  pic- 
ture with  amendments  such  as  this  one 
all  the  careful  work  of  the  President  will 
be  laid  to  waste. 

The  Senate  should  further  bear  in 
mind  that  alttiough  President  Nixon  has 
been  negotiating  lince  he  came  to  ofBce 


he  has  not  depended  on  these  efforts 
alone  to  reduce  our  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china. 

In  1968,  American  troops  In  Vietnam 
reached  a  level  of  549,000.  During  this 
month  owe  ground  troop  level  there  will 
be  reduced  to  39,000  American  military 
personnel.  The  President  has  succeeded 
in  removing  more  than  one-half  million 
men  from  Vietnam.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  is  now  spending  less  than 
one-third  of  that  amount  expended  in 
the  1968  budget  for  our  Vietnam  effort. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  also  noteworthy 
that  no  draftees  are  currently  being  sent 
to  Vietnam,  and  draft  calls  for  1972  have 
averaged  less  than  5,000  men  a  month.  It 
is  Indeed  gratifying  that  American  cas- 
ualties have  been  drastlcsdly  reduced. 
Even  with  the  present  North  Vietnam- 
ese invasion  considered,  our  casualties 
have  been  reduced  by  95  percent  from 
the  level  we  reached  in  1968.  This  out- 
standing record  of  reducing  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Congress  rather  than  an 
Irresponsible  attempt  to  second-guess  the 
President  and  thus  torpedo  his  negotiat- 
ing work  and  the  extremely  effective  Vi- 
etnamizatlon  program. 

Mr.  President,  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  not 
something  you  can  turn  on  and  off  like 
a  spigot.  This  program  has  gained  mo- 
mentum and  is  working.  The  South  Vi- 
etnamese, with  our  help,  are  rapidly  Im- 
proving their  armed  forces.  Their  readi- 
ness to  successfully  defend  themselves 
vrithout  U.S.  support  cannot  be  made 
to  coincide  with  a  predetermined  and 
arbitrary  timetable.  Achievement  of  this 
goal  will  certainly  com  3  soon  but  we 
cannot  legislate  it  to  be  accomplished 
on  October  1,  1972. 

Our  efforts  in  Vletnamlzatlon  have 
reaped  their  harvest  In  tliat  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  thwarted  the  massive 
invasion  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
through  the  DMZ.  With  a  small  number 
of  U.S.  men  on  the  groimd  this  program 
can  easily  be  guided  to  total  success. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration must  have  sufficient  flexibility 
to  continue  support  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  We  should  not  abrogate 
our  responsibility  to  continue  to  provide 
materiel  and  maintenance  support 
tlirough  a  miUtary  advisory  mission  of 
some  sort. 

In  all  of  these  matters  the  will  of  the 
Congress  has  been  clear.  The  Congress 
desires  an  early  withdrawal  of  UJS. 
forces  but  In  a  way  as  not  to  Jeopardize 
the  chances  of  our  allies  to  repel  the 
Communists'  assaults  which  shall  surely 
follow  our  exit. 

Also,  we  must  be  in  the  strongest  ne- 
gotiating position  possible  until  our  pris- 
oners and  missing  in  action  are  returned 
and  accounted  for  by  a  reputable  Inter- 
national agency.  This  issue  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  bolls  down  to  another  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Senate  into  the  ne- 
gotiating action.  Rather  than  pass 
amendment  No.  1349  the  Senate  should 
be  considering  an  amendment  to  support 
the  President  In  his  present  position. 
Such  an  action  would  bring  the  result  we 


an  desire  much  faster  than  amendments 
such  as  the  present  one. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  thLs 
amendment  and  proceed  with  legislating 
on  this  bUl  rather  than  trying  to  negoti- 
ate in  Paris. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  nxunber  of  month.'; 
we  have  had  discussions  of  this  matter: 
we  have  had  amendments  offered  here. 
It  Is  my  judgment  that  these  discu.ssion.s 
about  withdrawing  from  Vietnam  and 
Congress  setting  a  date  to  withdraw — 
and  matters  of  that  kind — have  merely 
tended  to  lengthen  this  war.  If  the  Com- 
mimlsts know  that  we  are  there  to  wind 
up  this  war,  that  we  are  there  to  get  our 
prisoners  of  war  back,  that  we  are  there 
imtil  we  get  a  cease-fire,  then,  in  my 
judgment,  the  war  will  end.  But  so  long 
as  we  have  attempts  such  as  this  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  fix  a 
delSnite  date,  that  is  exactly  what  Hanoi 
wants. 

I  take  the  position  that  amendments 
of  this  kind  have  extended  the  war  and 
consequently  have  been  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Why  not  give  President  Nixon  a  little 
longer  on  this  matter?  He  has  with- 
drawn 510.000  men  from  Vietnam,  The 
fighting  forces  are  back.  Only  39,000. 
mostly  support  personnel,  are  left  there. 
He  Is  doing  everything  he  can  to  bring 
the  war  not  just  to  a  close  but  to  an  hon- 
orable close;  and  if  we  do  not  achieve 
an  honorable  close,  we  will  have  another 
war.  He  is  trying  to  bring  this  war  to  an 
end  in  such  a  manner  that  we  will  not  be 
forced  into  another  war  in  the  next  few 
years. 

The  kind  of  amendment  offered  here 
today,  just  to  withdraw,  in  my  judgment 
will  encoui-age  the  Communists  to  con- 
tinue fighting  there.  The  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  hoping  that  Congress  will  enact 
such  an  amendment  and  that  then  we 
will  have  to  withdraw,  and  they  can  then 
step  in  and  take  over. 

When  President  Nixon  went  into  ofiBce, 
we  had  about  550,000  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam.  The  South  Vietnamese  had  not 
been  given  modem  weapons  and  equip- 
ment. They  had  not  been  given  proper 
training.  The  American  men  were  doing 
the  fighting.  I  congratulate  our  President 
on  taking  the  position  that  this  is  South 
Vietnam's  war.  that  it  is  mostly  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  we  should  let  the 
South  Vietnamese  fight  this  war  them- 
selves. Yes,  we  will  give  them  the  equip- 
m«it  and  we  will  train  them,  but  let  them 
do  the  fighting.  That  is  what  President 
rnxtm  has  tried  to  do.  He  has  tried  to 
handle  this  war  In  a  way  that  will  save 
American  lives  and  yet  wind  it  up  in  an 
honorable  way  that  will  not  bring  on  an- 
other war.  But  when  amendments  such 
as  this  come  before  the  Senate — and  the>' 
ha\^  been  coming  before  the  Senate  now 
for  a  good  while — they  merrty  extoid 
this  war. 

I  repeat:  Amendments  of  this  kind  are 
extending  this  war  and  ddaylng  a  final 
showdown  that  would  bring  peace  over 
there — and  would  bring  an  honorable 
peace. 

Mr.  Pi-esidoit,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected,  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
give  the  President  time  to  contlsae  his 
negotiations  to  wind  up  this  war  in  a 
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way  so  that  we  will  not  have  another  war 
stai-ted  soon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  and 
other  opponents  of  my  amendment  praise 
the  President  for  reducing  the  number 
of  ground  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  why  they  then  criti- 
cize this  amendment,  which,  in  effect, 
would  bring  about  a  fuither  reduction. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  For  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  President  is  negotiating  to 
try  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close  in  an 
honorable  manner;  and  if  tliis  amend- 
ment is  adopted  and  he  is  forced  to  with- 
draw pronto,  it  will  not  be  brought  to  a 
close  in  an  honorable  manner,  and  I  pre- 
dict that  another  war  will  result  further. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  said  we 
should  give  the  President  more  time. 
Pour  years  ago,  the  President  said  he  had 
a  plan  to  end  the  war.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  feel  we  should  give  the 
President? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  President 
Nixon  would  have  ended  this  war  before 
now  if  amendments  such  as  this  and  the 
debate  along  this  line  had  not  taken 
place  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Nonetheless,  how 
much  more  time  should  the  President 
have? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  A  reasonable  time  to 
wind  up  this  war  in  an  honorable  man- 
ner. But  when  amendments  such  as  this 
are  offered.  Hanoi  hopes  that  Congress 
will  adopt  proposals  like  this  and  force 
us  out.  so  that  they  can  come  back  and 
take  over.  President  Nixon  is  not  going 
to  permit  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  tliis 
Senate  and  this  Congress  are  going  to 
permit  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  ask  the  Sen- 
ator tlus:  Just  to  imagine  a  hypothetical 
situation,  suppose  that  President  Nixon 
is  reelected  this  November.  I  do  not  say 
he  will  be  or  will  not  be.  but  let  us  sup- 
po.se  he  is.  Suppose  that  at  this  time  next 
year  the  war  is  still  i^oing  on.  Would  the 
Senator  still  say  v.e  must  give  Pre.sident 
Nixon  more  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  my  judgment,  if 
Congress  does  not  take  some  steps  to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  in  the  nego- 
tiations he  has  carried  on,  the  war  will 
come  to  an  end.  It  may  not  come  to  an 
end  before  this  election,  because  the 
Democratic  candidate  has  said  he  would 
tuck  tail  and  run;  he  would  disgrace 
America.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  I  hope  to  God  that  a  man 
running  on  that  platfonn  will  not  be 
elected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  require. 

There  have  been  many  years  of  this 
war  without  amendments  such  as  this. 
The  war  went  on  and  on  before  those  of 
us  responding  to  our  consciences  and  to 
the  concern  of  the  coimtry  decided  that 
Congress  shoul4  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional responsibihty  to  seek  an  end  to 
this  war.  I  make  the  point  that  the 
war  went  on  and  on  for  a  long  time, 
with  America  deeply  involved,  before  de- 
bates such  as  this  and  before  amend- 


ments such  as  this.  The  President  still 
was  unable  to  bring  this  war  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  Senator  referred  to  this  amend- 
ment as  delaying  "a  final  showdown." 
What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  that 
phrase? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  mean  that  amend- 
ments such  as  this  are  encouraging  Hanoi 
to  hold  out.  If  Congress  will  back  up  our 
President  in  his  position,  Hanoi  will  have 
to  give  up.  They  know  they  cannot  win. 
Yet,  they  are  going  to  hold  out  because 
of  amendments  such  as  this  and  discus- 
sions on  the  part  of  some  people  in  this 
country  that  are  lending  them  hope. 
They  are  just  hoping  that  such  an 
amendment  sis  this  will  be  adopted.  They 
are  hoping  that  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Piesident  will  be  elected  in  No- 
vember. 

They  are  hoping  that  something  will 
happen  so  that  they  can  go  back  in.  As 
soon  as  they  are  convinced  that  we  are 
firm  in  our  position,  that  we  are  backing 
up  the  Piesident,  this  war  will  end. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  is  the  evidence 
of  that?  The  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong  have  been  fighting  for  more  than 
25  years.  There  never  has  been  a  sign 
that  they  were  willing  to  give  up.  The 
French  found  that  out.  I  see  no  signs  at 
the  present  time  that  negotiations  are 
on  the  verge  of  success.  I  hope  they  are. 
I  share  the  hope  of  the  coimti-j',  the  hope 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
the  hope  of  the  President,  that  negotia- 
tions are  about  to  succeed.  But  what 
shred  of  evidence  is  there  that  they  are 
about  to  succeed? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  been  going  back  and  forth  working 
on  this  matter  for  some  time.  Our  Presi- 
dent is  workmg  on  it.  In  my  judgment, 
as  I  stated,  the  war  would  have  ended 
before  now  if  Hanoi  had  not  been  given 
hope.  Yes,  Hanoi  has  been  fighting  for  a 
long  time  but,  after  all,  let  us  go  back  a 
little  bit.  Where  is  the  war  being  fought? 
In  North  Vietnam  or  in  South  Vietnam? 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Where  did  the  soldiers  come  from? 
They  came  down  from  North  Vietnam 
into  South  Vietnam.  If  the  North  Viet- 
namese .soldiers  would  go  back  to  their 
own  countrj'  and  stay  there,  the  war 
would  end.  This  is  an  aggression  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  against  the  South 
Vietnamese.  This  is  not  just  a  civil  war 
They  are  different  countries  now.  There 
are  bomidaries  there  just  as  in  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

When  soldiers  come  down  from  North 
Vietnam  and  cross  the  DMZ  into  South 
Vietnam  they  are  taking  the  war  south. 

This  war  can  end  tomorrow  if  North 
Vietnam  would  keep  its  soldiers  within 
its  owTi  country,  within  its  own  bound- 
aries. The  war  would  end  because  there 
would  be  no  fighting  on  either  side. 
President  Nixon  is  doing  all  he  can.  I  am 
proud  that  he  has  been  bombing  as  he 
has,  because  that  is  what  should  have 
been  done  years  ago  and  this  war  could 
have  been  woimd  up  in  60  days  from  the 
time  it  began,  if  our  former  Presidents 
had  bombed  as  President  Nixon  is  bomb- 
ing now,  because  we  have  lost  50.000  men 
over  there  with  300.000  wounded  and  all 


of  that  could  have  bem  avoided,  largely, 
if  firm,  aggressive  action  had  been  taken 
to  nip  the  war  in  the  bud  when  it  first 
began. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  California. 
What  shred  of  evidence  is  there  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  any  successful  nego- 
tiation with  the  other  side? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  saying 
successful  negotiations  are  imminent.  I 
am  simply  saying  that  if  we  back  up 
President  Nixon,  the  North  Vietnamese 
wUl  be  convinced  that  the  war  will  end, 
and  they  will  be  reasonable  at  the  nego- 
tiating table.  But  as  long  as  amendments 
are  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
like  this.  North  Vietnam  will  feel  that 
there  is  still  some  hope  and  they  will 
hold  out  a  little  while  longer.  They  have 
been  doing  that. 

If  only  Members  of  the  Senate  will  let 
the  President  be  the  President  and  let 
him  handle  the  war  and  not  try  to  fix 
dates  and  tell  him  how  to  fight  the  war. 
The  President  Is  doing  more  to  bring  thus 
war  to  an  end  than  any  other  President 
did  before.  He  is  doing  more  now  than 
many  of  the  people  who  are  offering 
these  amendments.  Let  us  give  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  a  chance  to  do  it.  Let  us  back  him 
up.  He  is  the  spokesman  for  America. 
The  American  people  selected  him  to  be 
their  President.  He  speaks  for  all 
America.  We  cannot  have  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  different  voices  speaking  for 
America  nil  at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  have  one  voice.  Let  that  voice 
be  the  voice  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  speaks  firmly,  strong- 
ly, and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
coimtiy. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Constitution 
specifically  gave  Congress  the  power  to 
declare  war,  to  appropriate  fimds  for  a 
war,  or  to  refuse  to  appropriate  funds  for 
a  war  under  whatever  circumstances 
they  might  deem  to  be  appropriate.  If 
the  voice  of  the  Senate  speaks,  and  if 
the  House  joins  the  Senate,  then  Con- 
gress chooses  to  take  action.  In  acting  on 
the  war.  Congress  would  represent  the 
desue  of  the  country  for  peace  and  join 
the  President  in  the  search  for  peace 
which,  de.spite  his  very  fine  intentions, 
has  thus  far  eluded  him. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
indicated  that  it  takes  two  to  negotiate. 
Apparently.  It  takes  "Thieu"  to  negotiate. 
I  say  this  because  the  President's  policy, 
and  the  Aiken  perfecting  amendment 
about  to  be  brought  up,  involves  the  dic- 
tator of  South  Vietnam  in  the  negotiat- 
ing process.  In  effect,  this  involvement 
gives  the  dictator  of  South  Vietnam  a 
veto  over  President  Nixon's  efforts  to 
negotiate. 

How  long  should  we  give  a  dictator  in 
another  land,  or  even  a  legitimately 
elected  president  in  another  land,  veto 
power  which  in  effect  will  detennine  how 
long  Americans  will  fight  overseas? 

All  Thieu  has  to  do  is  to  fail  to  nego- 
tiate a  cease-fire  throughout  Indochina 
and,  under  present  policy,  or  under  the 
Aiken  amendment,  we  are  doomed  to  go 
on  and  on  and  on  fighting  there. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  reply,  I  would 
say  that  President  Thieu  has  agreed  to 
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the  proposals  of  President  Nixon.  Those 
terms  are  generous.  President  Nixon  has 
said  that  we  will  withdraw  4  months 
after  a  cease-fire,  provided  we  get  our 
prisoners  <rf  war  and  missing  in  action 
back.  Those  are  generous  terms.  Would 
the  Senator  want  to  withdraw  before  we 
get  our  prisoners  back?  Would  the  Sen^ 
ator  want  to  leave  our  prisoners  over 
there,  the  men  who  went  there  to  fight 
for  his  freedom  as  well  as  mine? 

Speaking  as  dictators,  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  elected  President  Thieu 
as  President.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator, 
where  is  the  greatest  dictatorship,  in 
North  Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam?  The 
Senator  knows  full  well  that  dictator- 
ships in  Communist  countries  are  preva- 
lent everywhere.  He  knows  full  well  that 
elections  in  Russia  are  a  mere  farce.  He 
knows  full  well  that  elections  in  Red 
China  are  a  mere  farce.  He  knows  full 
well  that  elections  in  North  Vietnam  are 
a  mere  farce. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  people  elected 
their  President.  So  South  Vietnam  does 
have  more  freedom  than  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  Senator  would 
refer  to  dictatorships,  when  the  Com- 
munist countries  are  known  to  be  the 
worst  in  history — the  real  dictators. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly  there  is  a 
dictatorship  in  North  Vietnam.  I  sun  not 
at  all  convinced  that  it  is  the  worst  in 
history.  I  think  the  worst  in  history  was 
Adolf  Hitler's  dictatorship  in  Germany. 
But  there  is  also  a  dictatorship  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Yes,  they  had  an  election  in  South 
Vietnam,  with  no  other  candidate,  with 
other  would-be  candidates  thrown  in  jail. 
What  kind  of  democracy  is  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  People  had  a  right 
to  nm  if  they  wanted  to.  Members  of  the 
United  States  were  over  there  observing 
the  election,  and  they  came  back  and 
made  a  report  and  said  that  the  elections 
were  fair  and  just. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  they  had  the 
right  to  do  was  to  run  for  their  lives.  If 
they  could  not  escape,  they  were  thrown 
into  prison  when  they  stood  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  policies  of  the  dictator  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  South  Vietnam  is 
<m  our  side.  We  are  on  their  side.  We  are 
fighting  together.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor defend  North  Vietnam  against  the 
American  side? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  have  I  said  in 
support  of  North  Vietnam  or  in  defense 
of  North  Vietnam? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  the  very  argu- 
ment the  Senator  is  making  about  dic- 
tatorships  

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  just  said  that  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  Is  a  dic- 
tatorship. I  grant  that.  I  would  say  also 
that  we  have  a  dictatorship  in  our  so- 
called  ally  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  THURMOiro.  Why  not  take  up 
for  the  cotmtries  fighting  on  our  side? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  basic  point  that 
the  two  of  us  were  seeking  to  examine, 
I  think,  was  whether  it  is  wise  to  tie  a 
cease-fire  to  the  whims  of  the  President 
of  South  Vietnam,  who  the  Senator  feels 
is  a  fine  representative  of  democracy, 
but  who  I  feel  is  a  dictator.  Whatever  he 
may  be,  he  is  the  president  of  a  foreign 


land,  and  a  cease-fire  which  has  to  in- 
volve him  before  we  get  out  means  he 
has  the  final  say  over  whether  we  keep 
on  flighting.  I  think  the  representatives 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  President,  and  the  Congress, 
should  make  that  decision,  and  not  yield 
it  to  someone  in  Saigon. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  deny  that.  Mr. 
Thieu  will  not  say  when  America  quits. 
Our  country  will  say  so.  President  Nixon 
has  laid  down  the  terms.  President  Thieu 
did  not  lay  down  the  terms.  President 
Nixon  laid  down  the  terms.  He  says  that 
we  will  get  out  4  months  after  we  get 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion back  and  after  there  is  a  cease-flre. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  We  have  to  find  means  whereby 
Hanoi  has  to  agree  and  Saigon  h&s  to 
agree,  whether  we  like  the  terms  or  not. 
If  President  Thieu  does  not  like  the 
terms,  or  the  dictator  in  the  north  does 
not  like  the  terms,  there  is  no  general 
cease-fire  and  we  go  on  fighting.  The 
amendments  offered  today  provide  that 
only  we  and  the  other  side  will  consent 
to  a  cease-flre  and  work  out  an  agree- 
ment to  get  our  prisoners  of  war  back. 
Then  we  get  out  and  get  the  prisoners 
back  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  take  a  com- 
pletely adverse  position  from  that,  be- 
cause President  Thieu  will  not  make  that 
decision.  President  Nixon  will  make  that 
decision. 

President  Nixon  will  decide  when  the 
cease-fire  takes  place  and  when  we  have 
oiu*  prisoners  of  war  back.  What  could 
Mr.  Thieu  do  without  our  country's  sup- 
port? What  could  Mr.  Thieu  do  without 
the  backing  of  President  Nixon?  Mr. 
Nixon  is  going  to  make  this  decision.  He 
will  not  follow  Mr.  Thieu.  Mr.  Thieu  has 
to  follow  Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  saying  that  Mr.  Nixon  will  dic- 
tate to  the  leader  of  Saigon  exactly  when 
he  has  to  agree  to  the  cease-fire?  There 
is  no  evidence  that  he  has  that  power. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  says 
that  it  is  time  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  carry  on  their  own  war.  I  agree.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Thieu  does  not  agree.  Perhaps 
he  wishes  us  to  continue  protecting 
them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
when  Mr.  Nixon  says  that  we  have  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  missing  in  ac- 
tion back  sind  when  he  says  that  we  have 
a  cease-fire,  Mr.  Thieu  would  have  to 
agree,  because  he  could  not  carry  on  the 
war  without  the  equipment  and  the 
American  soldiers  and  the  help  that  this 
country  has  given  him. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Pres- 
ident Thieu  has  not  thus  far  indicated 
that  he  is  that  compliant  with  the  wishes 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  even 
on  the  holidays  when  we  had  a  cease- 
fire, the  Communists  violated  the  cease- 
fire. When  Mr.  Johnson  was  President 
and  tried  to  show  some  consideration 
because  they  induced  him  to  stop  the 
bombing  then,  that  was  a  great  mistake. 
At  that  time  the  Commimists  did  not  live 
up  to  their  word.  The  history  of  the 
Communists  will  show  that  they  do  not 
live  up  to  their  word.  I  do  not  trust  them 
as  far  as  I  can  see  them. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Just  this  morning, 
according  to  a  news  dispatch  from  Sai- 
gon published  in  the  Washington  Post, 
President  Thieu  warned,  "A  cease-flre 
for  South  Vietnam  only  between  the 
Americans  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war  is  a 
great  dsmger  for  South  Vietnam." 

That  indicates  that  he  may  have  quite 
a  different  feeling  about  a  cease-flre.  He 
may  not  be  willing  to  go  along  with 
what  may  happen  to  be  the  thinking  of 
America  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Thieu  vaay  have  whatever  feelings  he 
wants  to  have.  However,  when  Mr.  Nixon 
says  that  we  shsdl  have  a  cease-flre,  be- 
cause we  have  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
those  missing  in  action  back  and  we  will 
therefore  get  out,  that  is  what  Mr.  Nixon 
says  he  will  do,  and  that  is  what  Mr. 
Nixon  will  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceedeo  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Ben-y.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

HJEl.  15474.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In,  Cooley's  ane- 
mia; and 

H.R.  15475.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  determine  the  most  effective 
means  of  finding  the  cause  of  and  cures  a!.d 
treatment  for  multiple  sclerosis. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  916.  An  act  to  Include  firefighters  wiUi- 
in  the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  employees  engaged 
In   certain   hazardous  occupations: 

S.  2227.  An  act  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  tc  authorize  the  Public  Printer 
to  designate  the  library  of  the  highest  ap- 
pellate coiut  in  each  Etate  as  a  depository 
library; 

S.  2684.  An  act  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended: 

S.  3463.  An  act  to  amend  section  906.  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
copies  of  the  dally  and  semimonthly  Con- 
gressional Recobd  to  libraries  of  certain 
U.S.  courts: 

HJR.  5721.  An  •ct  pertaining  to  the  In- 
heritance of  enrolled  members  of  the  Con- 
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rederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reser- 
vation of  Oregon; 

HJt.  11350.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limit  on 
dues  for  U.8.  membership  In  the  Interna- 
Uonal  Criminal  Police  Organization;  and 

HJR.  15635.  An  act  to  assist  elemeutary 
»nd  secondary  schools,  community  agencies, 
.i.'.d  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
f'her  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  15475)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Advisory 
Commission  to  determine  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  finding  the  cause  of  and 
cures  and  treatments  for  multiple  scle- 
rosis, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  waiting  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows ; 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Tropical  Storm  Agnes  caused  the  most 
widespread  destruction  and  devastation 
of  any  natural  disaster  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  On  July  17,  1972, 
I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  author- 
izing special  disaster  recovery  measures 
which  would  aid  victims  of  Agnes  and  also 
of  the  flood  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 
during  June  1972. 

As  I  stated  in  my  transmittal  message, 
the  need  for  prompt  enactment  of  the.se 
aid  propa-^als,  aimed  at  short  and  long- 
term  recovery,  is  extreme  and  urgent.  I 
asked  the  Congi-ess  then  to  consider  and 
enact  them  within  seven  days.  Sixteen 
days  have  passed  without  final  Congres- 
sional action  on  the  Disaster  Recovery 
Act  of  1972.  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  immediately,  because  the  \ictims 
of  these  disasters  desperately  need  the 
help  these  measures  would  provide.  And 
they  need  it  now. 

Today,  I  am  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  private,  non- 
profit educational  institutions  eligible 
for  disaster  relief  grants  under  the  Act. 
I  uige  that  the  Congress  consider  and 
enact  promptly  this  amendment,  v.hich 
would  authorize  recon.struction  relief  for 
these  institutions  comparable  to  the  dis- 
aster reconstruction  relief  already  avail- 
able to  public  educational  institutions. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness estimates  that  property  loss  and 
damage  at  private  non-profit  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  storm  affected 
area-s  has  exceeded  $19  million.  Many  of 
these  institutions  have  imdergone  dam- 
age so  extensive  that  they  would  be  un- 
able to  rebuild  facilities  or  reopen  with- 
out extraordinary  assistance.  For  exam- 
ple, at  one  alone,  Wilkes  College  In 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pennsylvania,  which  is  not 
a  large  or  wealthy  institution,  the  storm 
caused  havoc  and  destruction  estimated 
at  several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  proposal  I  am  transmitting  today 
would  provide  financial  assistance  to  re- 
store,  reconstruct  or  replace  disaster- 


damaged  education  facilities,  supplies 
and  equipment  used  primarily  for  non- 
sectarian  educational  purposes.  I  be- 
lieve this  temporary  authority  is  required 
If  we  are  to  meet  our  public  responsibil- 
ities equitably  and  in  a  just  maimer. 

Again,  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
that  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  im- 
mediately enact  the  pending  disaster  re- 
lief legislation  I  have  proposed.  It  is 
imperative  that  this  massive  recovery 
program  begin  at  once.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans— individual  homeowners,  farmers 
and  city  dwellers,  small  businessmen — 
are  struggling  to  rebuild  their  lives  in  the 
wake  of  these  natural  disasters.  They 
need  their  Government's  help.  And  they 
need  It  now. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  Hou.se,  August  2,  1972. 


REFERRAL  OF  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  a  mes.sage  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes  received  today  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  same  committees  to  which 
a  previous  message  on  the  same  subject 
was  referred:  namely,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works;  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs;  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Foresto'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi-. 
HucHES>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfQcer  (Mr.  Gr.wed  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
piinted  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MILITARY   PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,    1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fl.scal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antlballlstic  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
.scribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  aiid  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  may  be  needed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HrcHES^ ,  whom  I  will  replace  in  the 
chair. 

(Mr.  CRANSTON  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoiTim  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  rise  again,  as 
I  have  so  many  times  before  in  the  last 
3^2  years  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body,  in  support  of  a  move  consti- 
tutionally based  on  the  Senate's  power 
and  right  to  declare  war  and  to  supply 
the  funds  to  support  armies  at  war  or 
during  peacetime,  almost  unbelieving 
that  so  much  time  has  passed  since  this 
debate  began. 

Some  of  us  have  been  deeply  torn  by 
the  fact  that  within  our  own  party  many 
years  ago  we  had  to  part  coiu'ses  from  a 
President  that  we  dearly  loved,  a  Presi- 
dent with  legislative  prowess  and  with 
expressed  concem3  for  peace  for  this 
coimtry,  v/ho  espoused  great  programs 
which  were  jointly  brought  into  being 
through  Congress,  who  has  all  but  Ijeen 
forgotten  because  of  one  failure — a  fail- 
ure to  bring  an  end  to  a  conflict  that  not 
only  has  torn  Southeast  Asia  apart,  but 
also  has  torn  apart  this  country. 

I  find  myself  today  in  a  position  of 
having  agreed  to  time  limitations  on  an 
amendment,  when  everything  from  the 
very  center  of  my  being  cries  out  that  we 
should  have  filibustered  against  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  until  a  determination 
was  made  once  and  for  all  to  end  this 
war. 

I  find  myself  again  listening  to  the 
rafters  ring  as  men  whom  I  honor  and 
respect  cry  out  for  the  blood  of  our 
enemies,  and  say  that  the  only  way  for 
justice  to  prevail  is  through  death, 
destruction,  bombing,  and  destroying. 
They  seem  to  believe  that  little  children 
and  civilians,  peaceful  people,  the  dying 
and  the  aged,  are  of  no  concern  and  of 
no  conscience  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. I  cannot  believe  that  nor  can  I  much 
longer  tolerate  it. 

The  expressed  will  of  these  people 
time  and  time  again  has  cried  out  in 
agony  from  the  very  center  of  their  be- 
ing, saying,  "Bring  it  to  an  end;  do  not 
let  it  goon." 

Yet  we  fail  and  we  say  the  same  things 
over  and  over  again :  Give  the  President 
a  little  more  time;  let  liim  negotiate; 
let  him  bomb;  let  him  destroy;  let  him 
bring  them  to  their  knees. 

Ten  years  have  passed.  Our  President 
has  long  since  gone  of  his  own  volition, 
and  we  have  a  new  President  who  4  years 
ago  said  to  the  American  people : 

I  have  a  plan  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end. 
The  people  of  America  deserve  a  new  Presi- 
dent to  make  new  decisions. 

Since  that  time  22,000  American  men 
have  died  in  combat  and  other  thousands 
have  died  for  other  reasons.  There  have 
been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilian 
casualties,  deaths  on  both  sides  of  the 
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borders,  an  invasion  of  Cambodia,  an 
Invasion  of  Laos,  incessant  bombmg  of 
the  noriih,  armies  fighting  without  our 
knowledge  or  authorization,  paid  by  the 

CIA 

How  much  longer  can  our  consciences 
cry  out,  not  for  truth  from  our  enemies, 
but  for  truth  from  our  leadership  in  our 
country?  How  much  longer  must  we  con- 
sent to  time  agreements  of  4  hours  to 
debate  an  issue  that  has  brought  death 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  on 
the  face  of  this  earth? 

How  much  longer  must  we  be  asked. 
In  the  interest  of  ending  a  session  of  Con- 
gress to  sacrifice  our  right,  as  Sena- 
tors 'to  continue  to  try  to  bring  this  war 
to  an  end,  if  we  feel  it  right  to  do  so. 
or  at  least  to  exhaust  every  means  we 

have?  ^  .  J         . 

We  have  coaxed,  we  have  tned,  and 
we  have  awpealed.  I  do  not  speak  in 
anger  toward  any  Member  of  this  body 
because  of  his  personal  feelings.  I  speak 
In  anguish  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
and  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  at  what 
this  country  has  done  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  continues  to  perpetrate  in 
the  name  of  peace.  How  long  can  it  go 
on  and  how  long  will  the  people  tolerate 
it?  It  seems  almost  forever. 

Since  President  Nixon  came  into  office 
more  days  have  passed  than  from  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  beginning 
of  the  buildup  of  our  forces,  the  conquest 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  devasfta- 
tion  of  Hitter  and  to  the  day  when  peace 
was  signed  with  those  countries  involved. 
Yet  we  are  still  at  war  with  a  littte  na- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  And  we  were 
promised  a  setttement  and  justice. 

Now,  they  say,  "Give  us  time."  They 
say,  "You  are  aiding  and  abetting  the 
enemy.  You  dare  to  cry  out  for  the  right 
to  exercise  your  constitutional  right  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  representing  the 
people  of  your  State." 

I  say  that  unless  I  dare  to  cry  out  in 
that  regard,  then  I  have  ceased  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  my  State  and  the 
people  of  this  covmtry.  I  have  not  only 
the  right  but  also  the  wiU  to  use  what- 
ever means  and  devices  the  forefathers 
of  this  country  gave  in  the  separation  of 
powers  in  the  constitutional  structure  of 
this  country  to  see  that  civilian  control 
of  our  military  force  to  exercise  justice 
in  the  world  is  derived  from  the  feelings 
of  the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of  the 
people  and  not  from  the  heart  of  the 
military  superpowers  who  know  noth- 
ing but  to  be  trained  to  fight  wars. 

I  do  not  fault  them.  They  have  their 
purpose  in  being  able  to  fight,  to  win, 
to  conquer.  But  they  are  the  servants 
of  the  will  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
not  the  rulers  of  it.  Too  long  has  it  been 
the  other  way  around. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  a  real  blood- 
bath has  been  going  on  while  we  have 
been  debating  a  hypothetical  one.  By  the 
President's  own  admission,  there  have 
been  600,000  civilian  casualties  in  South 
Vietnam  since  1965.  Official  statistics 
now  show  more  than  1  million  combat 
deaths  on  all  sides.  In  the  past  3  months 
alone,  there  have  been  45,000  additional 
civilian  casualties,  according  to  the 
President. 

With  this  evidence  and  with  the  evi- 
dence  of   our   environmental   warfare, 


there  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  we  have 
been  destroying  Vietnam  allegedly  in 
order  to  save  it. 

How  much  longer  can  this  continue? 
We  cannot  end  this  war  by  ourselves,  of 
course;  but  we  can  end  our  contribution 
to  the  slaughter.  We  can  halt  our  massive 
bombing,  and  we  can  bring  all  of  our 
troops  and  prisoners  home  safely. 

We  have  been  preaching  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  changing  the  face  of 
this  war,  and  we  have  been  moving  forces 
into  Thailand  and  into  the  South  China 
Sea  and  wreaking  desti-uction  in  the 
process.  Is  tliat  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end?  It  is  not  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end. 

The  debate  over  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment there  is  In  South  Vietnam  as  op- 
posed to  what  kind  of  government  there 
is  in  North  Vietnam  is  interesting.  It  is 
Interesting  to  see  that  Members  of  this 
body  have  no  reluctance  at  aU  to  vote 
in  some  instances  for  military  support 
for  dictatorships,  but  in  other  instances 
to  condemn  them,  damn  them,  and  to 
bomb  them.  It  is  curious  to  me  that  in 
some  instances  men  talk  as  if  there  is  no 
lid  on  the  amounts  of  supplies  or  busi- 
ness we  can  do  with  Communist  nations, 
and  then  on  the  other  hand  turn  around 
and  say,  "I  would  not  trust  one  as  far  as 
I  can  see  them." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  poli- 
cies of  this  country  change  so  decidedly 
and  favorably  in  a  desire  to  live  com- 
patibly and  peacefully  on  the  face  of  this 
earth,  and  then  have  men  stand  on  the 
flood  in  this  body  and  condemn  those  of 
us  who  say  there  is  another  and  a  better 
way  to  do  it. 

The  statement  was  made  that  the 
Democratic  nominee  would  tuck  tail, 
turn,  and  run  if  he  won  the  election.  I  re- 
fute that  as  false  and  absolutely  as  hog- 
wash.  The  nominee  of  our  party,  as  a 
bomber  pilot,  served  this  country  in  one 
of  the  most  devastating  wars  of  this  or 
any  other  age,  and  has  proven  his  per- 
sonal courage,  ability,  and  dedication  be- 
yond question  or  doubt.  To  make  such  an 
implication  on  this  fioor  is,  I  think, 
vsTong,  and  an  injustice  not  only  to  him 
but  to  the  country. 

I  might  add  also  no  one  here  Is  im- 
puting motives  to  anyone  for  the  reasons 
they  feel  as  they  do.  All  I  would  ask  Is 
that  those  of  us  who  believe  differently 
from  the  others  have  the  same  right  to 
express  our  will  without  being  insulted  in 
the  process  of  doing  it.  We  feel  we  are 
right,  and  I  know  that  history  will  prove 
we  are  right. 

My  God,  I  can  almost  imagine,  stand- 
ing here  today,  that  4  years  from  now 
we  will  still  be  debating  this  question 
about  what  we  ought  to  do  and  how  we 
should  do  It.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  pic- 
tures of  little  girls  running  naked  with 
their  clothes  burned  off  them.  I  am  tired 
of  seeing  pictures  of  hospitals  filled  with 
maimed  children  and  adults.  I  am  tired 
of  total  cities  and  villages  being  de- 
stroyed. I  am  tired  of  moving  popula- 
tions from  rural  areas  into  the  cities.  I 
am  tired  of  buildings  being  destroyed, 
rather  than  buildings  being  constructed. 
In  the  name  of  justice,  it  is  time — so 
long  past  time — that  we  examined  this 
question.  If  at  all  possible,  without  the 


tenor  of  emotion  that  we  have  heard  dis- 
played, or  without  the  tenor  of  the  emo- 
tion I  have  displayed  myself.  But  this 
anguish  has  torn  this  country  too  long. 
If  there  is  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  doubts  the  division  remaining  in 
this  coimtry  simply  because  people  aie 
not  marching  In  the  streets  any  longer, 
he  is  wrong.  Their  hearts  ache  and  their 
suid  their  souls  cry  out  and  they  would 
like  to  be  pacified,  as  this  injustice  con- 
tinues. 

Causes  we  believed  in,  whatever  tliey 
were  in  the  beginning,  no  longer  exist. 
The  reasons  why  we  are  there,  no  matter 
what  they  were  in  the  beginning,  are  no 
longer  the  same.  As  a  great,  distinguished 
U.S.  Senator,  the  late  Robert  Kennedy, 
once  said: 

The  danger  of  this  war  Is  that  we  will  be- 
come Just  as  our  enemy  is. 


Look  at  the  history.  We  accuse  the 
enemy  of  bombing  iimocent  civilians.  We 
accuse  the  enemy  of  assassination  and 
we  developed  the  Phoenix  program  of 
assassination  and  destruction.  We  accuse 
them  of  invasion,  and  they  are  guilty, 
and  yet  we  invside  ourselves,  country 
after  country.  We  accuse  them  for  tortur- 
ing the  citizens  of  the  countryside,  and 
they  have,  and  yet  we  have  tortured 
these  same  citizens  of  the  coimtryslde. 

Have  we  become  that  which  we  fight? 
I  think  any  introspection  would  cause 
one  to  realize  that  we  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  vote  today 
is  a  critical  vote.  We  are  all  tired.  We  are 
tired  of  the  same  question  In  a  little  dif- 
ferent way.  We  know  the  President  is 
tired  and  the  President  wants  peace.  God 
knows,  we  do  not  want  to  thwart  him  in 
wanting  peace  and  seeking  it.  But  too 
long  have  we  stayed  hitched  in  the  same 
direction  without  trying  a  different 
means.  The  hour  has  come  for  this  body 
to  exercise  its  fuU  right  to  answer  the 
call  for  justice  to  this  country,  to  ad.-pt 
this  amendment,  so,  with  some  finality, 
we  and  the  people  of  our  country  might 
feel  that  at  some  foreseeable  time  in  the 
future  this  death  and  destruction  can  be 
brought  to  an  end. 

The  question  of  war  Is  a  question  of 
how  one  looks  at  it  and  how  he  describes 
it.  No  man  or  woman  to  this  body  would 
abandon  those  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
or  who  may  be  missmg  to  action  and  yet 
livtog.  No  man  or  woman  wants  to  do 
anything  to  the  exercise  of  that  power 
not  to  see  that  they  are  returned  to  their 
loved  ones  as  rapidly  and  as  conveniently 
as  possible.  There  Is  no  man  or  woman  In 
this  body  who  does  not  want  peace.  We 
differ  to  tlie  methods  that  we  should 
follow. 

I  guess  what  I  am  saymg,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Ls  that  too  long  have  we  followed 
the  other  course.  Let  us  try  at  long  la.«t 
to  end  not  only  the  division  in  Asia,  but 
the  division  to  our  own  country,  and  the 
division  to  this  body,  that  has  separated 
friends,  fathers  and  sons,  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  a  way  that  no  other  conflict 
except  the  Civil  War  has  ever  done.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  that  opportunity  be- 
fore us  todiy.  and  it  behooves  us.  those 
who  feel  the  least  incltoed  to  do  it,  to 
bring  it  about  by  supporttog  this  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  President,  to  order  to  relieve  Uie 
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Chair.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  that  the  time  for  it  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

(Mr.  HUGHES  assumed  the  chair  as 
Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  Nos.  946,  948,  and  949,  all 
of  which  have  been  cleared  on  the  other 
side,  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  object,  will  the  Senator  indicate 
what  time  that  might  take,  because  at 
the  present  rate  we  are  already  running 
beyond  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Less  than  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  All  right:  I  do  not  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LANDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  CONFEDER- 
ATED TRIBES  OF  THE  WARM 
SPRINGS  RESERVATION  OP  ORE- 
GON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2969)  to  declare  title  to  certain 
Federal  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  to 
be  in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Waj-m  Springs  Reservation 
of  Oregon  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments  on  page  1,  line 
3,  after  the  word  "the",  to  insert  "Fed- 
eral"; and,  on  page  3.  at  the  begimiing 
of  line  24,  strike  out  "(c)  That  portion 
of  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  traversing  the 
lands  in  the  McQuinn  Strip  shall  be  man- 
aged by  the  Confederated  Tribes  and 
shnll  be  open  in  perpetuity  to  public  use 
on  the  same  ba.sis  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  as  adjacent  segments  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service."  and  insert  "(c)  For  that  por- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Crest  Tr?il  traversing 
the  lands  in  the  McQuinn  Strip,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  retain  a  right- 
oP^ay  of  not  to  exceed  200  feet  in  widtli 
for  continued  administration  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  in  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  (82  Stat.  919.  16  U.S.C. 
1241-48).";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   tlile 


to  the  Federal  lands,  together  with  all  Im- 
provements thereon,  known  as  the  McQuiiin 
Strip,  Is  declared  to  be  In  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation of  Oregon,  and  a  part  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon,  and  such 
lands  are  excluded  from  the  Mount  Hood  and 
Willamette  National  Forests.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  administer  such  lands 
In  accordance  with,  and  for  the  purpose  of, 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  "Mc- 
Quinn Strip"  means  the  approximately  61,- 
360  acres  of  federally  owned  lands  which  are 
within  the  following  described  area: 

An  area  bounded  by  a  line  beginning  at  a 
point  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the 
Deschutes  River,  esiabllshed  as  the  Initial 
point  of  the  Handley  Survey  of  1871;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  northwestwardly  to  the  seven- 
and-one-half-mile  post  of  the  McQuinn  Sur- 
vey of  1887;  thence  continuing  northwest- 
wardly along  the  line  of  the  McQuinn  Survey 
to  the  thirty-mile  post  thereof  at  Little  Dark 
Butte  in  the  Cascade  Mountains;  thence  fol- 
lowing the  McQuinn  Survey  southwestwardly 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Jef- 
lerson;  thence  northeastwardly  In  a  direct 
line  to  the  western  terminus  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Warm  Springs  Indian  Res- 
ervation as  established  by  the  Act  of  June 
6,  1894  (28  Stat.  86):  thence  along  said 
northern  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
excluding  any  lands  which  are  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Mount  Jefferson 
Wilderness  Area. 

Sec.  3.  The  distributive  shares  of  the  re- 
spective counties  of  receipts  from  the  na- 
tional forests  from  which  the  lands  described 
in  section  2  of  this  Act  are  excluded,  as  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  23. 
1908  (35  Stat.  260) .  as  amended,  shall  not  b« 
affected  by  the  elimination  of  lands  from 
such  national  forests  by  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  declaration  of  trust  made  by 
this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  following 
provisions: 

(a)  Commercial  timber  from  lands  de- 
scribed in  section  2  shall  continue  to  be  sold 
by  public  oral  auction  with  qualifying  sealed 
bids  until  January  1,  1932,  such  timber  to  be 
managed  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  to  be  ap- 
praised and  sold  In  accordance  with  estab- 
lished rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  and  to  be  designated  for  primary 
manufacture  In  the  United  States.  During 
such  period  until  January  1,  1992,  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reser- 
vation of  Oregon  shall  not  participate  in  the 
bidding  and  shall  not  purchase  or  cut  and 
remove  any  at  the  timber  from  the  McQuinn 
Strip. 

(b)  Existing  valid  livestock  grazing  permits 
Issued  bv  the  United  States  Government  shall 
be  converted  to  lease  agreements  between  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs 
Reservation  of  Oregon  and  the  permittees, 
such  leases  to  be  on  the  same  fee  schedtUe, 
terms,  and  conditions  as  existing  permits, 
except  that  the  leases  shaU  continue  untU 
January  1.  1992. 

(c)  For  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  Crest 
Trail  traversing  the  lands  in  the  McQuinn 
Strip,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  re- 
tain a  right-of-way  of  not  to  exceed  200  feet 
m  width  for  continued  administration  by 
the  Secretary  as  the  Pacific  Crest  Trail  In 
accord  with  the  provisiions  of  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  (82  Stat.  919,  16  U.S.C. 
1241-48)". 

(d)  All  lakes  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lands  transferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  open 
to  public  fishing,  with  appropriate  access 
thereto,  under  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Confederated  Tribes  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior. 

(e)  The  Confederated  Tribes  shall  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Ore- 
gon   State    Game   Commission   for   the   en- 


forcement of  State  regulations  and  laws  af- 
fecting bunting  and  fishing  on  all  lands, 
streams,  and  lakes  In  the  McQuinn  Strip  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  this 
Act.  The  cooperative  agreement  shall  give 
the  commission  the  option  to  extend  the 
agreement  for  an  additional  ten-year  period 
If.  in  the  judgment  of  said  commission,  ad- 
ditional time  Is  required  for  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon  to  develop  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  fish  and  game  management  on  such 
lands.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  the  cooperative 
agreement  shall  provide  that  the  area  known 
as  Sunflower  Flats,  and  described  as  follows: 
All  of  the  McQuinn  Strip  within  township 
5  south  and  township  6  south,  range  11  east 
of  the  WUlamette  meridian,  Wasco  County, 
Oregon,  lying  west  of  the  Slmnasho-Wapl- 
nit  la  Road. 

shall  be  managed  Jointly  by  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of 
Oregon  and  the  Oregon  State  Game  Commis- 
sion until  the  agreement  is  canceled  by  mu- 
tual agreement,  and  that  no  bunting  shall 
be  permitted  In  such  area  without  the  Joint 
agreement  of  both  the  Confederated  Tribes 
and  the  Oregon  State  Game  Commission. 

(f)  The  United  States  Forest  Service  shall 
have  the  right  to  the  use  without  charge 
of  all  fire  lookout  stations  within  the  Mc- 
Quinn Strip,  and  the  improvements  and  the 
lands  ui>on  which  such  improvements  are 
located  at  the  Bear  Springs  Ranger  Station 
for  so  long  as  they  are  needed:  Provided, 
That  during  such  use,  the  Forest  Service 
shall  maintain  the  Improvements. 

(S)  All  public  campgrounds  within  the 
McQuinn  Strip  shall  be  managed  and  main- 
tained by  the  Confederated  Tribes  In  per- 
petuity for  use  by  the  public  with  appro- 
priate access  thereto  on  the  same  basis  that 
other  comparable  campgrounds  are  main- 
tained by  the  Forest  Service. 

(h)  All  public  roads  within  the  McQuinn 
Strip  shall  be  maintained  as  public  roads  in 
perpetuity. 

(I)  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  shall  place  an 
adequate  fence  for  the  control  of  livestock 
along  the  north  boundary  of  the  McQuinn 
Strip  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  where  fee 
patent  lands  are  bisected  by  said  north  line, 
the  Confederated  Tribes  shall  pay  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  providing  an  adequate 
livestock  fence  along  the  boundary  lines  of 
such  fee  patent  lands  located  within  the  Mc- 
Quinn Strip  in  the  event  the  owner  of  such 
fee  patent  lands  shall  desire  to  fence  the 
same.  On  all  fee  patent  lands  located  within 
the  McQuinn  Strip,  the  Confederated  Tribes 
shall  pay  50  per  centiun  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding an  adequate  livestock  fence  around 
said  fee  patent  lands  provided  the  owner 
of  such  lands  desires  to  fence  the  same. 

(J)  The  lands  subject  to  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Water  Right  Agreement 
entered  into  on  the  29th  day  of  June  1971, 
recorded  JiUy  8,  1971,  In  the  records  of  Wasco 
County,  Oregon,  under  microfilm  numbered 
711138,  between  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon  and 
the  Juniper  Flat  District  Improvement  Com- 
pany, an  Oregon  corporation. 

Sec.  5.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations, 
a'ld  shall  enter  into  such  contracts  with  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  with  Individuals,  or- 
ganizations, and  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
effectiiate  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi-.  President, 
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T  flsk  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted 
L  toe  BKORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
ma  92-999) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  measure.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

PtJBPOSE 

s  2969  as  amended,  and  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Hatfield  and  Packwood,  would  place  in 
t^  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Con- 
ft^ated  Ttlbes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Bes- 
erv^ttoTof  Oregon,  the  lands  and  Improve- 
!^ts  on  approximately  60.660  acres  of  the 
flieo    acres    of    federally    owned    nattonal 
forat  land  comprising  the  area  known  as  the 
"Mroulan  Strip."  Approximately  700  acres  of 
the    McQuinn    Strip    within    the    exterior 
SoLiSxito  of  the  Mount  Jefferson  WUderness 
Jroidd  remain  part  of  the  wUdemess  under 
CSdicVlon  of  tie  secretly  of  Agriculture^ 
The  bUl  would  make  the  declaration  of 
trust  it  provides  subject  to  a  number  of  pro- 
visions.    Specifically,     commercial     timber 
would  continue  to  be  sold  by  public  oral  auc- 
ilon  untU  January  1,  1993.  Existing  livestock 
eraislng  permits  would  be  converted  to  leasee 
bv  the  tribes,  to  continue  untU  January  1, 
1992.  That  portion  of  the  Pacific  Crest  TraU 
within  the  area  would  be  requhred  to  be  open 
m  perpetuity  to  public  use.  Lakes  would  be 
open  to  the  public  subject  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Confederated  Tribes 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Hunting  and  fishing  to  the  area  would 
be  m  accordance  with  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Oregon  State  Game  Commis- 
sion for  10  years  or  20  years  at  the  discretion 
of  the  State.  Public  campgrounds  would  be 
managed  and  maintained  by  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  in  perpetuity  for  use  by  the  pub- 
lic and  all  public  roads  would  be  maintained 
as  public  roads  in  perpetuity.  The  bUl  au- 
thorizes the  use  by  the  Forest  Service  of  fire 
lo<*out  sUtlons  and  the  Bear  Springs  Ranger 
Station  for  as  long  as  these  are  needed.  The 
bill  also  contains  provisions  relating  to  dis- 
tributive shares  of  national  forest  recelpte. 
fencing  of   the   true   boundary   and   water 
rights. 

BACKGBOUNS 

The  Warm  Springs  Reservation  was  created 
by  the  treaty  of  Jtuie  25.  1856  (12  Stat.  963) , 
between  the  United  States  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Confederated  Tribes  and  bands 
of  Indians,  residing  in  Middle  Oregon,  where- 
by the  Indians  ceded  all  their  right,  title,  and 
claim  to  all  the  country  clalnaed  by  them, 
provided  a  portion  of  the  country  described 
should  be  set  aside  as  a  reservation. 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  have  contended  for 
many  years  that  the  exterior  boundaries  of 
the  reservation  created  by  the  1856  treaty  as 
surveyed  and  established  did  not  encompass 
all  of  the  land  described  in  the  treaty.  This 
issue  was  raised  almost  inunediately  after  the 
boundaries  of  the  reservation  bad  been  sur- 
veyed. Because  of  alleged  erroneous  surveys, 
the  tribes  charged  tliat  a  large  quantity  of 
land  known  as  the  "McQulrm  Strip,"  was 
omitted  from  the  reservation  area. 

Although  numerous  attempts  were  made 
by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  to  obtain  a 
recognition  of  their  claims  to  additional  lands 
over  the  years.  It  was  not  until  approximately 
70  years  later  that  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
determined  that  the  Indians  were  correct  In 
their  contention.  However,  the  court  deter- 
mined that  the  offsets  exceeded  the  value  of 
the  omitted  lands  and  dismissed  the  case. 

To  overcome  the  apparent  Injustice  of  the 
bctilement.  Congress  enacted  legislation  lu 
1948  which  permits  the  Confederated  Tribes 
to  receive  the  revenues  derived  by  the  \3&. 
Forest  Service  through  their  management  of 
the  disputed  land  area.  The  tribes  maintain 
that  the  Und  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
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present    reservation    and    administered    as 
tribal  lands  for  economic  enterprises. 

A  hearing  was  held  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  on  S.  2969  on  June  16. 
Both  the  Department  <rf  the  Interior  and  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  recommended  that 
consideration  of  this  measure  be  deferred 
pending  the  outeome  of  a  study  of  instances 
in  which  a  tribe  seeks  land  beyond  the  pres- 
ent reservation  boundary. 


INDIAN  SELF-DETERMINATION  ACT 
OF  1972 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  cwisider  the 
bill  (S.  3157)  to  promote  maximum  In- 
dian participation  in  the  government  of 
the  Indian  people  by  providing  for  the 
ftill  participation  of  Indian  tribes  In 
certain  programs  and  services  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  Indians 
and  by  encouraging  the  development  of 
the  human  resources  of  the  Indian  peo- 
ple, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  reported  fnwi  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  8,  after  line  7,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  a  tribal 
Mganization  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  di- 
rectly or  IndirecUy.  with  a  non-Indian  party 
for  the  construcUon  of  buUdlngs,  roads 
sidewalks,  sewers,  mains,  or  sinUlar  items 
without  compliance  with  requirements  of 
advertising  and  competitive  bidding  If  the 
same  would  have  been  required  If  the  con- 
tract had  been  entered  Into  by  the  United 
States  directly. 

And.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
change  the  section  number  from  "9"  to 
"10";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Self- 
determination  Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS   AMD   PVBPOaXS 

SccnoN  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  Inasmuch  as  all  government  derives 
its  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, maximum  Indian  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  Indian  people  sliall  be 
a  national  goal: 

(2)  maximum  Indian  participation  in  the 
government  of  Indian  people  would  be  en- 
hanced by  increased  participation  of  Indians 
in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  programs  and  services  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  Indian  people: 

(3)  the  administration  of  such  Federal  pro- 
grams and  servicea  is  frequently  not  fuUy 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
Indian  people  to  whom  such  programs  and 
services  are  provided;  and 

(4)  increased  parUclpatlon  of  the  Indian 
pec^le  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and  admin- 
istraUon  of  Federal  programs  and  services  de- 
signed to  serve  them  will  make  such  programs 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  Indian  people,  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs,  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  essential  administrative,  man- 
agerial, business,  and  community  leadership 
skills  in  the  Indian  people. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  promote 
maximum  Indian  participation  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Indian  people  by — 

(1)  providing  Increased  opportunities  for 
effective  and  meaningful  participation  of  the 
Indian  people  In  the  planning,  conduct, 
and  administration  of  Federal  programs  and 
services  for  Indians; 

(2)  authorizing  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  organiza- 


tions to  enable  them  to  achieve  such  partici- 
pation; and 

(3)  encouraging  and  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  administrative,  managerial, 
business,  and  community  leadership  skills, 
and  the  formation  of  tribal  oreanlzatlons 
necessary  to  assure  effective  participation  of 
the  Indian  people  In  Federal  programs  and 
services. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group 
or  conununlty.  including  any  Alaska  Native 
community,  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  special  programs  and  services 
because  of  Its  Indian  Identity;  and 

(b)  "tribal  organization"  Includes  the 
elected  governing  body  of  any  Indian  tribe 
and  any  JcgaUy  established  organlzaUon  of 
Indians  which  is  controlled  by  one  or  more 
such  bodies  or  which  Is  controUed  by  a  board 
of  directors  elected  or  selected  by  one  or  more 
such  bodies  (or  elected  by  the  Indian  popu- 
lation to  be  serve*:  by  such  organization). 
Such  an  organization  shall  Include  the  maxi- 
mum partlclpaUon  of  Indians  in  aU  phases 
of  Its  activities. 

CONTRACTS  BY  THE  SECEETARY  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
FOR    PROGRAMS    AKD    SERVICES 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized, in  his  discretion  and  upon  the  re- 
quest  of  any  Indian  tribe,  to  enter  into  a 
contract  or  conUacts  with  any  tribal  orga- 
nization Of  any  such  Indian  tribe  to  plan, 
conduct,  and  administer  programs,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  of  education,  agricultural  as- 
sistance, and  social  welfare,  including  relief 
of  distress,  of  Indians  provided  for  in  the 
Act  of  AprU  16.  1934  (48  Stat.  596).  as 
amended,  and  for  any  other  program  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  administer  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  un- 
der the  Act  of  November  2.  1921  (42  Stat. 
208),  and  any  Act  subsequent  thereto. 
coirrRACTS  bt  the  8Ecreta«t  or  hk*lth.  «do- 

C4TION,  AND  WKLPARB  FOB  HEALTH  AND  BANI- 
TATION   PACIUTIES  PBOGRAJIS 

SEC.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized,  in  his  dlscreUon 
and  upon  the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any 
tribal  organlEaUon  of  any  such  Indian  tribe 
or  to  carry  out  any  or  all  of  his  funcUona. 
authorities,  and  responsibilities  under  the 
Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  Stat.  674),  as 
amended. 

GRANTS    TO    nnjIAN    TRIBAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec  5.  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  each 
authorized,  upon  the  request  of  any  Indian 
tribe  to  make  a  grant  or  grants  to  any  tribal 
organization  of  any  such  Indian  tribe  for 
planning,  training,  evaluation,  and  other  ac- 
tlviUes  specifically  designed  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  such  tribal  organization  to  enter 
into  conUacts  pursuant  to  sections  3  and  4 
of  tills  Act. 

^»^AIL    OF    PEBSONNEL 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
each  authorized,  upon  the  request  of  any 
tribal  organization,  to  detail  any  civil  service 
emplovce  serving  under  a  career  or  career- 
conditional  appointment  for  a  period  of  up 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  to  such  tribal 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  tribal  organization  In  the  planning, 
conduct,  or  administration  of  programs  un- 
der contracts  or  grants  made  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  The  appropriate  Secretary  may, 
upon  a  showing  by  a  tribal  organization  o( 
a  need  for  an  employee  detailed  pursuant  to 
this  sect" on.  extend  such  detaU  lor  a  period 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days. 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  Stat. 
674).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  8  .ificr  section  7  of  the  Act.  as 
loUows: 
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"Sac.  8.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(d)  of  section  214  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (68  SUt.  690),  as  amended,  upon  the 
request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or 
conununlty,  personnel  of  the  Service  may  be 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  such  Indian  tribe,  group,  band,  or 
community  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
contracts  with,  or  grants  to.  tribal  organiza- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Indian  Self-determi- 
nation Act  of  1912:  Proi'tded,  That  the  cost 
of  detailing  such  personnel  is  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  such  tribal  organization  under  such  con- 
tract or  grant,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  modify 
such  contract  or  grant  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  7  of  such  Act  to  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  section." 

(c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1907  (81  Stat.  100),  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  "En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion" the  words  "or  who  are  assigned  to  as- 
sist Indian  tribes,  groups,  bands,  or  com- 
munities pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August  6, 
1954  (68  Stat.  674) ,  as  amended,". 

ADMINISTOATIVE  PBOVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Contract*  with  tribal  orga- 
nizations pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  all  Federal  contracting  laws 
and  regulations  except  that,  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  appropriate  Secretary,  such  con- 
tracts may  be  negotiated  without  advertis- 
ing and  need  not  conform  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat. 
793 ) ,  as  amended. 

(b)  Payments  of  any  grants  or  under  any 
contracts  pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
In  such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  appropriate  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law 
to  the  contrary,  the  appropriate  Secretary 
may,  at  the  request  or  consent  of  a  tribal 
organization,  revise  or  amend  any  contract 
or  grant  made  by  him  under  this  Act  with 
such  organization  as  he  finds  necessary  to 
carry  cut  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  appropriate  Secretary  may,  in  his 
discretion,  enter  Into  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  buildings,  roads,  side- 
walks, sewers,  mains,  or  similar  Items  with 
tribal  organizations  by  negotiation,  without 
advertising. 

(e)  In  connection  with  any  contract  or 
grant  made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  may  permit  a  tribal  orga- 
nization to  utilize,  in  carrying  out  such  con- 
tract or  grant,  existing  school  buildings, 
hospitals,  and  other  facilities  and  all  equip- 
ment therein  or  appertaining  thereto  and 
other  personal  property  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment within  his  Jurisdiction  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
for  their  use  and  maintenance. 

Sec.  8  The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  each 
authorized  to  perform  any  and  all  acts  and 
to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  proviblons  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  a  tribal 
organization  to  enter  Into  an  agreement,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  a  non-Indian  party 
lor  the  construction  of  buildings,  roads,  side- 
walks, sewers,  mains,  or  bimilar  Items  with- 
out compliance  with  requirements  of  adver- 
tising and  couipctlttve  bidding  If  the  same 
would  have  been  required  if  the  coiilrac  t  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  United  States  di- 
rectly. 

Stc  10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  lerrl- 
mlnatlon  of  any  existing  trust  re.sponslbility 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  tlie  In- 
dian people. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  tUlrd  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1001),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE   BILL 

S.  3157,  Introduced  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
AUott,  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, upon  the  requests  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
to  enter  Into  contracts  with  tribal  organiza- 
tions so  that  they  may  plan,  conduct,  and 
administer  projects  under  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Service,  re- 
spectively. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for 
grants  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  for 
planning,  training,  and  other  activities  spe- 
cifically designed  to  make  It  possible  for  such 
organizations  to  enter  Into  contracts. 

S.  3157  ftirther  authorizes  the  detail  of  per- 
sonnel (Including  commissioned  officers  of 
the  public  health  services)  from  the  two 
Departments  to  assist  the  tribal  organiza- 
tions to  fulfill  their  contract  or  grant  respon- 
sibilities, nnally  certain  Federal  contract- 
ing requirements  which  have  frequently 
posed  obstacles  to  Indians  attempting  to  en- 
ter Into  contracts  with  the  Government  could 
be  waived  by  the  respective  Secretaries  at 
their  discretion. 

NEED 

The  concept  of  self-determination  for  In- 
dian people  and  the  opportunity  for  Indians 
to  exercise  greater  control  over  Federal  pro- 
grams and  efforts  conducted  for  their  exclu- 
sive benefit  has  gained  Increasing  support 
from  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  In  recent  years. 
Through  their  official  tribal  leaders,  the  In- 
dian people  have  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  exercise  greater  self-determination  as  a 
means  of  Improving  their  social  and  economic 
well-being.  But  In  exercising  self-determina- 
tion, the  Indian  people  want  to  be  assured 
that  such  new-found  freedom  of  expression 
and  action  will  not  contribute  to  the  termi- 
nation of  any  trust  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
people. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  In- 
dian Health  Service,  to  a  lesser  degree,  have 
entered  Into  contracts  with  various  Indian 
groups  for  the  control  and  management  of 
specified  programs  and  services.  Such  con- 
tracts have  been  negotiated  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  November  2,  1921  (42  Stat.  208)  and 
the  act  of  June  25.  1910  (36  Stat.  861).  The 
applicability  of  these  outdated  statutes  for 
these  purposes  has  been  questioned  from  sev- 
eral sources  within  Government. 

There  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  new 
statutory  authority  to  serve  as  an  appro- 
priate tool  for  the  Federal  agencies  to  imple- 
ment an  Indian  self-determination  policy  in 
a  manner  that  would  meet  the  expressed 
wishes  and  desires  of  the  Indian  people.  The 
enactment  of  S  3157  would  meet  such  a  need. 

COMMITTEE    DISCUSSION 

The  committee  views  S.  3157  a.s  a  self-help 
measure  designed  to  assist  Indian  people  to 
become  active  participants  in  the  various 
Federal  programs  operated  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  Indians,  rather  than  to  continue  us 
the  passive  users  of  theSe  programs.  The  com- 
mittee further  is  cognizant  that  many  tribal 
groups  lack  the  sophisticated  management 
and  professional  skills  required  for  them  to 
enter  into  Immediate  contracts  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service  for  the  control  and  management  of 


their  various  programs.  However  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  sufficient  flexibility  nas 
been  incorporated  In  S.  3167  so  that  it  can 
accommodate  the  circumstances  siuround- 
Ing  each  tribal  group  seeking  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  either  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

To  Insure  that  there  will  be  no  serious 
diminution  In  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
services  to  Indian  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  Federal  programs  and  services,  the 
two  Secretaries  will  be  expected  to  work 
closely  with  tribal  groups  to  apprise  them  of 
their  responsibilities  before  entering  into 
contracts  authorized  under  the  bill.  No  tribal 
contractor  should  be  expected  to  exceed  the 
level  of  performance  of  the  Federal  agency, 
given  the  same  amount  of  funds  for  ihe  ac- 
tivity being  operated  under  contract. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  on  May  8,  1972, 
on  S.  3157  and  a  similar  measure  proposed  by 
the  administration,  S.  1673,  the  committee 
concluded  that  the  provisions  of  S.  3157  un- 
der which  the  tribes  would  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  the  two  Secretaries  was  preferable 
to  the  administration's  proposal. 

The  contracts  made  pursuant  to  S.  3157 
will  clearly  delineate  the  responsibilities  of 
both  parties,  whereas  the  administration  bill 
appeared  to  Indian  witnesses  In  the  hearings 
and  the  committee  members  to  possibly  fwr- 
mlt  Instances  to  arise  where  the  responsibility 
and  authority  of  the  parties  would  be  im- 
clear. 

COST 

No  additional  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
will  result  from  the  enactment  of  S.  3157. 


MODOC  POINT  UNTT  OP  THE  KLAM- 
ATH INDIAN  IRRIGATION  DIS- 
TRICT 

The  bill  (H.R.  489)  to  approve  an  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling 
irrigation  charges  against  non-Indian 
owned  lands  under  the  Modoc  Point  unit 
of  the  Klamath  Indian  irrigation  project. 
Oregon,  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  92-997).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION 

The  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  issued  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  32, 
1936  (25  U.S.C.  389),  and  under  the  terms  of 
that  act  the  order  will  not  be  effective  until 
approved  by  Congress. 

All  units  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Irrigation 
Project  are  being  operated  by  the  landown- 
ers without  cost  to  the  United  States,  except 
the  Modoc  Point  Unit.  The  Modoc  Point  Irri- 
gation District,  organized  under  Oregon  law, 
is  willing  to  accept  a  transfer  of  the  unit  If 
all  remaining  construction  charges  against 
the  lands  are  canceled. 

The  Secretary's  order  of  December  31,  1968, 
cancels  the  remaining  reimbursable  charges 
against  the  non-Indian  lands,  conditioned 
on  the  completion  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Irrigation  district  to  take  over  the  unit.  After 
that  order  is  approved  by  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
will  cancel  administratively  under  authority 
of  the  Klamath  Termination  Act  of  August 
13,  1954,  the  remaining  reimbursable  charges 
agaln.st  the  Indian  lands  In  the  project. 

The  irrigation  system  needs  to  be  rehabili- 
tated and  extended  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
t.'102,000.  This  cost  would  be  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  the  water  users  to  pay,  unless  the  exlst- 
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^„  reimbursable  charges  are  canceled.  The 
!fn(Sl^«oa  of  these  charges  will  permit  the 
Stlon  dlsUict  to  assess  the  lands  for  the 
Suitatlon  and  betterment  work,  and  t^e 
Assessment  will  be  within  the  economic  abU- 
itv  of  the  lands  to  pay. 

T?,e  committee  Is  convinced  that  the  pro- 
nosed  car.cellatlon.  together  with  a  transfer 
Line  irrigation  district  of  all  future  re- 
TOonsiblllty  for  operation  and  malntenanM  of 
fw  unit.  wiU  be  in  the  financial  Interest  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior 8t*ted  the  same  conclusion  as  follows: 

considering  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  administer  the  Unit, 
thellmlted  capabUity  of  the  land  to  repay 
^Ltructlon  costs  In  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
Torts  the  long  period  over  which  construc- 

i'S  costs  are  to  be  paid,  the  fact  that  the 
Ltimated  cost  to  rehabUltate  and  extend  the 
^eatlon  system  exceeds  the  remaining  re- 
tobursable  construction  cost  due  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  fact  that  the  Modoc 
Point  Irrigation  District  has  now  Indicated 
a  wlUlngness  to  take  over  the  Unit,  we  have 
determined  that  It  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tsce  and  best  Interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cancel  all  remaining  Irrigation 
charges  against  both  the  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  owned  lands  and  release  aU  contracts 
and  liens  for  such  Irrigation  charges.  Such 
cancellation  would  be  subject  to  the  Modoc 
Point  Irrigation  District  assuming  the  full 
and  sole  responsibility  for  the  future  care, 
ooeratlon.  maintenance,  and  rehabilitation  of 
xSi  irrigation  sjstem  of  the  Modoc  Point  Unit 
of  the  Klamath  Indian  Irrigation  Project. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  wUl  involve  no  Fed- 
eral expenditure  but  it  will  cancel  reun- 
bursable  Irrigation  charges  amounting  to 
176.302.29.  plus  Interest  and  penalties. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION,  1973 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15495)  to  authorize  ap- 
piopriaUons  during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  authorize 
construction  at  certain  installations  in 
connection  with  the  Safeguard  antibal- 
listic  missile  sj'stem,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reser\'e  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  has  become  indeed  an  Amer- 
ican tragedy.  The  crisis  In  Vietnam  Ls 
really  an  American  crisis;  it  is  no  longer 
a  crisis  involving  just  Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  most  people  in  the  United 
State.s  agree  that  the  time  has  come  to 
bring  an  end  to  this  terrible  conflict. 
Promises  have  been  made  and  not  kept ; 
inferences  have  been  put  forward  which 
have  left  false  impressions;  and  always 
there  seems  to  be  a  reason  why  we  can- 
not end  the  war  at  the  particular  time 
in  question.  The  numbers  of  dead  con- 
tinue to  accumulate,  the  numbers  of 
woimded  continue  to  accumulate,  and 
the  devastation  and  destruction  continue. 
Everything  about  this  war,  all  of  the 
signs,  would  indicate  that  a  liberal  and 


sensible  society  would  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Yet  somehow  we  seem  to  be  caught  in 
that  terrible  turmoil  in  such  a  way  that, 
while  it  seems  we  do  not  want  to  go  along 
with  the  war,  we  do  not  want  to  continue 
it,  somehow  we  cannot  bring  it  to  an 
end.  ,_ 

Recognizing  this  situation,  a  number 
of  efforts  have  been  made  by  well- 
meaning  people  who  have  sought  to  bring 
some  type  of  sense  out  of  the  disorder; 
yet  it  seems  that  we  continue  to  throw 
in  the  way  roadblocks  of  a  type  which 
ultimately  mean  we  are  unable  to  create 
any  type  of  order  out  of  the  chaos. 

Some  people  say  that  the  war  is  being 
continued  for  economic  reasons,  others 
for  political  reasons,  others  that  it  is 
being  continued  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  knows  how  to  bring  it  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  can  be 
brought  to  an  end.  As  I  have  said,  the 
method  for  bringing  American  involve- 
ment to  an  end  is  clear  and  concise,  and 
has  been  available  to  us  for  some  time.  I 
repeat  what  I  have  said  a  number  of 
times  on  this  floor,  that  as  a  result  of 
conveisations  I  held  in  Paris  in  April 
1971,  I  learned  that  the  conditions  for 
America's  termination  of  its  participa- 
tion in  this  war  are  rather  simple.  The 
conditions  for  ending  that  conflict, 
however,  are  entirely  different  from 
those  for  ending  just  the  American 
participation.  For  that  reason,  this  body 
ought  to  be  clearly  aware  of  the  Implica- 
tion of  some  of  the  proposals  which  are 
made. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont proposes  that  there  be  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-flre  through- 
out Indochina.  I  say  that  that  cannot  be 
accomplished  at  this  time,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  reality.  And  If  we  do  not  deal 
with  the  realities,  they  will  continue  to 
make  it  impossible  for  this  body,  the 
President,  or  anyone  else  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  war. 

Evei-yone  knows  that  there  have  al- 
wa.vs  been  available  at  least  two  distinct 
ways  to  end  our  participation  In  this 
war.  One  of  them  Is  for  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  to  give  up.  The  other 
is  for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Fi-ont  to  give  up.  Either 
side  alone  woidd  be  willing  to  accept  that 
proix)sition.  but  the  other  side  would 
not.  So  the  reality  of  the  situation  re- 
quires an  effort  to  try  to  find  some  mid- 
dle ground,  and  that  Is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

One  middle  ground  is  to  arrange  for  a 
cease-fhe.  arrange  for  the  return  of  the 
prisoners  of  war,  and  arrange  for  the  re- 
turn of  all  American  military  personnel. 
If  we  continue  to  be  Involved  milltarilj'. 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  war  will 
probably  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

I  fully  anticipate,  as  I  stated  before 
when  we  debated  this  proposal  on  the 
last  chance  we  had  to  vote  uj>on  it,  that 
there  will  be  a  cease-fire  before  August 
15.  As  I  said  at  that  time,  there  is  reason 
to  anticipate  that  that  date  is  not  out  of 
line.  I  would  caution  at  the  same  time, 
however,  that  to  depend  on  that  occur- 
ring is  to  depend  ipon  a  contingency 
which  is  at  this  moment  not  valid,  and 
which  at  this  moment  is  not  certain. 


So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  the  po- 
sition that  it  did  the  last  time,  following 
the  rather  cleaicut  initiative  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooki), 
or  the  position  wliich  is  advocated  by  the 
Senator  from  C^aJifornia  tMr.  Cranston)  . 
which  in  substance  is  the  position  ad- 
vocated so  long  by  our  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Mans- 
rnxo). 

Either  of  those  positions,  if  followed 
through  certainly  will  accomplish  the 
desired  end  result.  I  hope  that  we  can 
pass  it  here,  that  it  will  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  the  President 
will  heed  our  advice. 

I  would  just  say  to  those  who  fear  the 
repercussions  of  any  type  of  precipitate 
end  to  this  war  that  they  ought  to  look 
at  what  happened  after  the  initiative 
taken  by  President  Nixon  when  he  went 
to  Peking,  when  he  broke  the  barrier 
there,  and  when  he  did  what  very  few 
people  thought  could  ever  be  accom- 
plished, which  was  to  modify  our  posi- 
tion toward  Taipei  and  Formosa. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  American 
people  are  so  tired  and  fed  up  with  this 
war  that  if  the  President  would  only  find 
it  within  his  power  and  in  his  mind  to 
make  the  decision  to  terminate  those 
hostilities,  to  bring  the  American  troops 
home,  and  to  go  on  about  the  unfinished 
business  of  America — the  agenda  of 
which  is  so  long  that  it  would  take  us 
all  afternoon  to  catalog  the  items  which 
need  our  attention  and  oiur  money — 
then  I  reckon  people  would  applaud  him. 
I  can  say  that  I  would  applaud  him.  as 
much  as  I  decry  the  fact  that  it  has  con- 
tinued as  long  as  it  has.  There  is  no  use 
looking  to  the  past  and  trying  to  find 
out  who  was  at  fault.  I  think  there  is 
plenty  of  fault  to  go  aroimd  with  a  lot 

of  people.  ^    ..       w       -^ 

I  know  that  the  atUtude  has  changed 
considerably  in  this  country  since  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1965.  when  Pleiku  was  attacked, 
at  the  time  I  broke  with  President  John- 
son over  this  war.  At  that  time  only 
seven  Americans  were  killed,  and  at  that 
time  only  750  had  died  in  Vietnam.  Now 
it  is  more  than  55.000. 

The  terrible  tiagedy  is  rx)t  only  in  the 
deaths  and  in  the  military  caskets  and 
in  the  asony  that  has  come  to  those  who 
have  suffered  the  loss  of  their  loved  Mies. 
The  terrible  tragedy  extends  to  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  American  society.  We  seem 
to  be  a  nation  which  has  lost  its  goal 
and.  unfortimately.  a  rmiion  which  has 
lost  its  soul.  A  soulless  nation  and  a  goal- 
less nation  is  one  which  ultimatelj-  is 
aoinp  to  be  faced  with  trials  and  tribula- 
tions which  are  much  more  st veiT  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Think  that  the  stars  of  Vietnam  and 
the  wav  the  war  has  cauterized  the  Amer- 
ican society  are  going  to  live  with  us 
throuehoui  the  rest  of  this  century.  I 
guarantee  that  unless  we  do  the  best 
we  can  to  remo\e  this  terrible  seU- 
inflktion  of  almost  attempted  national 
suicide,  the  longer  we  continue  this  in- 
volvement, the  more  difficult  it  is  goms 
to  be  to  come  up  with  some  type  of  cure 
for  what  needs  to  be  done. 

I  bay  auatii.  as  I  have  said  before  on 
this  floor,^  that  I  intend  to  do  aU  I  cati 
to  make  my  voice  heard  and  to  do  all 
I  car  to  vote  to  bring  thus  war  to  mi  etui 
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To  say  that  sometimes  I  am  discour- 
aged with  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  would  probably  be  putting  It  very 
lightly.  Yet,  as  much  as  we  are  discour- 
aged, the  effort  must  be  made.  For  that 
reason,  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  majority  leader,  and  others 
who  have  made  the  effort. 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
who  was  an  early  opponent  of  this  war, 
who  really  had  what  probably  was  at  one 
time  a  solution  which  very  few  people 
were  willing  to  accept.  He  advocated  that 
the  United  States  declare  that  we  had 
won  the  war  and  come  home.  That,  in 
and  of  itself,  was  considered  to  be  a  some- 
what facetious  statement  at  the  time, 
but  it  certainly  would  have  been  far  pref- 
erable to  what  we  have  done  in  the  in- 
tervening years  since  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  made  that  statement. 

I  think  that  those  Senators  who  vote 
for  the  Aiken  amendment,  if  it  is  voted 
on  today,  will  be  voting,  in  substance, 
for  a  continuation  of  this  war.  In  my 
opinion.  I  would  say  it  is  a  "prolonging 
the  war  amendment." 

I  want  out  now.  I  think  the  American 
people  want  out  now.  I  think  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Crans- 
ton and  Senator  Brooke,  either  in  con- 
Junction  or  in  the  alternative,  would 
provide  a  way  to  get  out  now. 

I  suppose  that  what  Is  said  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  will  have  little  effect  upon  how 
this  vote  is  going  to  be  cast.  But  I  will 
say  that  efforts  have  been  made  diuing 
the  past  5  or  6  years  to  silence  some  of 
MS.  The  charges  are  made  that  we  have 
been  somewhat  less  than  patriotic.  I  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  before:  I  think 
that  to  be  a  true  patriot  is  to  love  your 
country  and  want  it  to  be  successful  and 
to  put  hope  before  despair  and  to  put 
peace  before  war  and  to  put  life  before 
death. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  advocated 
that  that  should  be  the  course  of  this 
Nation.  I  think  that  is  the  highest  type 
of  patriotism  one  can  have.  I  think  the 
greatest  act  of  patriotism  at  this  moment 
would  be  an  immediate  end  to  this  war. 
the  setting  of  a  firm  date  for  American 
troop  withdrawal.  I  know  that  the  as- 
surances are  on  the  Paris  table  at  this 
moment  that  if  that  were  done,  an  Im- 
mediate cease-fire  which  could  be  ac- 
complished within  48  hours,  could  be  ar- 
ranged, so  far  as  American  militai-y  per- 
sonnel are  concerned,  and  the  prompt  re- 
turn of  the  prisoners  of  war.  For  those 
who  want  the  prisoners  of  war  home,  who 
want  the  fighting  to  come  to  an  end  so 
far  as  the  Americans  are  concerned,  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  date  of  with- 
drawal will  accomplish  that  end  result. 
To  those  who  are  fearful  of  taking  that 
type  of  initiative,  I  say,,  that  they  are 
fearfuU  for  the  future  of  their  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
use  5  minutes. 

I  want  to  address  my.self  to  the  gen- 
eral subjects  of  the  kinds  of  limitations 


that  would  be  legislated  as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Cranston  amendment 
or  of  the  others  which  will  be  offered 
today. 

I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  these  attempts  to  legislate  various 
formulae  for  our  withdrawal  from  South- 
east Asia,  the  effects  these  will  have  on 
our  ability  to  conclude  a  political  termi- 
nation of  this  war,  on  our  ability  to  ne- 
gotiate the  end  we  all  seek  so  earnestly. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  had  the  experience  of  being 
engaged  in  protracted,  hard  business 
negotiations.  I  have.  One  tiling  is  cer- 
tain: To  the  extent  that  a  negotiator's 
maneuvering  ground  is  limited,  to  the 
extent  that  the  opposition  parties  know 
the  limitations  within  which  you  must 
operate,  to  that  extent  is  your  ability  to 
negotiate  effectively  foreclosed. 

I  have  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Intransigence  we  have  seen  in  Paris  from 
the  very  beginning  is  to  a  large  extent — 
perhaps  to  a  critical  extent — sustained 
and  fortified  by  the  very  debates  which 
have  been  under  way  within  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  within  Congress 
over  the  period  of  the  last  year  or  two. 
The  Senators  who  have  been  offer- 
ing these  amendments  obviously  have 
done  so  from  the  most  humane  motiva- 
tions. They  want  to  see  the  end  to  the 
fighting.  They  want  to  see  an  end  to  the 
loss  of  American  lives.  But  I  would  earn- 
estly call  their  attention  to  the  effect  of 
the  debate,  the  effect  of  these  attempted 
limitations  on  the  maneuvering  ground 
allowed  the  President  in  the  course  of 
those  negotiations. 

I  believe  that  the  effect  of  this  debate 
has  been  to  jeopardize  our  ability  to  se- 
cure a  negotiated  peace  before  the  com- 
ing elections. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  can  be  more 
anxious  for  an  orderly,  early  termina- 
tion of  these  hostilities,  who  has,  in  fact, 
more  to  gain  from  them,  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  anyone  doubts  the  effort  or 
the  sincerity  of  the  effort  he  has  put 
into  these  negotiations.  I  honestly  can 
think  of  no  offer  that  could  be  made  to 
someone,  to  another  party  desirous  of  a 
termination  of  the  conflict,  than  the 
ones  that  already  have  been  placed  on  the 
peace  table  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  one  thing  that  the  President  will 
not  do  Is  to  turn  tail  and  pull  out,  and  he 
cannot.  He  is  faced  with  the  responsibili- 
ties to  our  prisoners  of  war;  and,  of 
cour.se,  the  current  amendments  at  least 
will  provide  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  no  precipitate  action  would  be  taken 
until  the  prisoners  of  war  had  been  re- 
turned, until  we  had  a  full  accounting  of 
those  missing  In  action.  But  there  are 
other  factors  beyond  these.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  we  have  been  Involved  In  the 
conflict.  For  better  or  for  worse,  we  have 
encouraged  South  Vietnam  to  stand  up 
and  fight  for  the  security  and  the  free- 
dom of  their  land.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
we  have  caused  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  them  to  take  sides  and  be  Identified 
with  the  South,  to  be  Identified  with  a 
cause.  Therefore,  If  we  were  to  legislate 
a  terminntlon  such  as  to  undercut  the 


program  of  Vletnamizatlon,  we  would  be 
delivering  South  Vietnam  to  the  North. 
We  would  be  delivering  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hostages  to  the  brutalities 
of  the  kind  Hanoi  unleashed  against  its 
own  people  after  it  consolidated  Its 
power  In  the  North. 

There  are  considerations  beyond  that. 
There  is  the  credibility  of  an  American 
undertaking.  We  cannot  put  a  fence 
aroimd  South  Vietnam  and  tell  the  world 
that  what  happens  there  is  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we 
were  to  pull  out  In  a  manner  which  would 
be  considered  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
as  irresponsible,  the  effect  would  be  to 
erode  the  credibility  of  American  alli- 
ance around  the  globe,  to  erode  our  abil- 
ity to  work  for  a  stable  order  and  for 
peace  around  the  globe. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
are  the  kinds  of  considerations  and  fac- 
tors which  someone  sitting  in  the  White 
House  with  the  responsibllltes  of  a  Pres- 
dent,  cannot  Ignore.  These  are  the  fac- 
tors that  he  must  take  Into  considera- 
tion in  working  for  a  political  solution  to 
this  conflict. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  believe  that  the 
President  has  offered  everything  that 
could  be  asked  for  by  people  who  oper- 
ate in  good  faith.  I  feel  that  the  negotia- 
tors of  North  Vietnam  have  demon- 
strably not  been  operating  In  good  faith. 
I  feel  that  the  chances  for  success  of 
these  negotiations  will  precisely  result 
from  keeping  the  pressures  going,  as  he 
has  through  the  mining  of  the  port  of 
Haiphong,  and  of  convincinj  the  north 
that  he  will  not  In  the  end,  toss  In  the 
towel,  thereby  encouraging  them  to  stand 
firm. 

I,  therefore,  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  pending 
amendment  or  the  other  similar  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  later  on  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senat»r 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  to  ask  some 
questions,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  ,  some  days  ago,  addressed  him- 
self to  a  problem  that  hsis  come  before 
all  of  us;  namely,  the  proposal  that  the 
second  of  the  two  ABM  sites  which  would 
be  authorized,  would  be  the  one  protect- 
ing the  Natioiml  Command  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  is  contained  In 
the  House-passed  bill. 

Our  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
poi-ted  without  prejudice  a  bill  that  does 
not  Include  the  Washington  ABM  site. 

I  went  to  Senator  Stennis  and  explain- 
ed tliat  while  I  could  not  say  whether  a 
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majority  of  the  Senate,  if  presented  di- 
rectly with  the  issue,  would  reject  the 
Washington  ABM  site,  I  felt  reasonably 
confident  that  that  would  be  the  out- 

My  concern,  and  it  is  a  concem,  I 
imow  and  that  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, too,  that  all  of  us  anticipate,  to 
the  extent  we  can  make  provision  agamst 
the  possibility,  that  when  the  conferees 
take  up  the  bUl,  we  wlU  not  be  presented 
with  a  conference  report  that  Includes 
acceptance  of  the  House  position  on  the 
Washington  ABM  site. 

I  do  know  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  was  kind  enough 
to  call  my  attention  to  it  in  more  recent 
days  in  an  exchange  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire).  As  I 
read  It,  Senator  Stennis  said  that  this 
would  not  happen,  certainly,  unless  and 
until  the  Armed  Services  Committee  it- 
self had  taken  testimony  on  the  Wash- 
ington ABM  site  and  the  committee  itself 
was  satisfied  that  justification  had  been 
developed  in  the  record. 

My  fear  Is  that  all  of  us  should  attempt 
to  build  a  little  better  protection  against 
that  posslbiUty  before  we  act  finally  on 
the  bill.  So  I  rise  to  observe  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  we  are  all 
appreciative  of  the  reasons  that  per- 
suaded the  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  report  the  bill  as  it  did;  namely,  to 
treat  without  prejudice  the  omission  of 
the  Washington  ABM  site,  but  to  ask, 
would  it  not  be  desirable  even  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  conferees,  some  of 
whom  may  think  a  Washington  ABM  site 
makes  sense,  and  in  the  mterest  of  all 
of  us,  to  make  clear  that  the  Senate 
itself  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
upon  the  Washmgton  ABM  site  question 
directly  if.  In  the  days  Intervening  be- 
tween now  and  the  conference  commit- 
tee report,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee believes  that  the  Senate  should  act 
afannatlvely? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  answer,  insofar  as  I  can.  the 
Senator's  inquiry,  which  is  a  legitimate 
one.  I  have  to  answer  now  within  the 
confines  of  the  legislative  rules  that  ap- 
ply In  putting  together  a  bill. 

Going  back  now  for  a  moment,  the 
Senate  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee  re- 
ceived information   about   this   request 
some  10  days  or  2  weeks  before  we  fin- 
ished marking  up  the  bill.  However,  we 
got  the  official  estimate  only  1  or  2  days 
before  we  completed  the  markup.  And 
we  did  not  have  infonnation,  we  thought, 
as  to  the  prospective  cost  and  also  some 
of  the  other  major  points  about  this 
item.  And  it  is  a  major  item.  At  that 
time  we  thought  it  might  be  true  that 
the  bill  would  not  be  taken  up  for  some 
time.  So  we  decided  to  leave  the  matter 
on  the  table,  as  it  were,  without  prej- 
udice.  There   was   discussion   that   we 
might  move  to  have  hearings  before  the 
bill  was  disposed  of  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  And  the  committee  discussed  not 
offering   an   amendment   on   the   floor 
about  the  Item.  However,  there  was  no 
disposition  on  my  part  to  avoid  the  mat- 
ter in  any  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  stated  that  we  were  not 
seeking  to  avoid  the  Senate  having  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it.  We  are  now  faced 
with  a  situation  in  which  we  were  able  to 
get  the  bill  up  for  consideration  earlier. 
That  is  what  we  wanted  to  do  and  not 
have  to  wait  until  September  before 
we  got  the  bill  up  for  consideration.  It 
will  be  voted  on  finally  at  6  o'clock  this 
afternoon  and  will  go  to  conference. 

The  provision  Is  In  the  House  bill.  No 
one  can  say  what  will  happen  in  con- 
ference. We  cannot  go  to  a  conference 
and  try  to  tell  them  what  thhigs  they 
are  not  going  to  do.  However,  this  will 
be  my  position  as  one  of  the  conferees — 
and  I  think  this  will  meet  with  the  gen- 
eral approval  of  all  the  other  conferees — 
that  we  will  have  to  lay  before  the  House 
conferees  what  has  happened  and  tell 
them  that  we  cannot  agree  to  this  item 
under  any  circumstances  imless  we  at 
least  have  a  chance  to  hear  the  matter 
further  before  our  committee. 

We  could  hold  up  the  conference  and 
have  that  hearing.  However,  I  would  not 
favor  considering  proceeding  imtil  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  Senate  had  voted 
In  favor  of  this  project.  And  I  say  right 
there  that  we  are  going  to  complete  this 
conference  as  soon  as  we  reasonably 
can.  And  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  any- 
one Interested  In  delaying  it  for  ex- 
tended hearings.  I  seriously  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  would  recommend  this  year 
the  Inclusion  of  such  a  project. 

I  think  as  a  practical  matter — and  I 
do  not  want  to  offend  the  conferees  on 
the  other  side  by  saying  that  we  are  not 
even  going  to  consider — that  there  Is  a 
very  small  chance  that  a  majority  of 
our  committee  would  approve  it  for  this 
year.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  we  would  have 
to  tell  the  House  conferees  that  that  is 
the  end  of  our  role.  I  would  want  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  any  other  Senator.  I  have  to  be 
further  convinced  myself  before  I  would 
favor  this  project  for  this  year. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  always, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
very  frank.  I  do  understand  the  restraint 
under  which  he  operates  with  respect  to 
avoiding  any  attitude  which  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  advance  of  a  conference,  an 
absolute  position.  I  do  understand  that. 
We  all  do. 

I  know,  as  the  Senator  has  said,  that 
he  imderstands  both  the  reason  for  our 
desire  and  the  resulting  need  for  me  to 
courageously  question  the  wisdom  of 
whether  the  conferees  could — and  I  am 
sure  they  would — name  the  one  way  and. 
at  the  moment,  the  only  way  that  the 
Senate  could  directly  pass  the  bill  with 
the  ABM  Washington  item  in  it  would  be 
for  an  amendment  to  be  offered  on  the 
floor  to  include  that  project. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Tlie  only  way  tlie  Senate  could  directly 
pass  on  it.  would  be  if  an  amendment 
were  offered. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  Washington 
ABM  site  fairly  could  be  criticized  for 
offering  such  an  amendment  now  be- 
cause we  would  be  taking  advantage  of. 
In  a  sense,  the  absence  of  hearing  testi-  4 
mony  and  we  would  inevitably  win  such 
Q  vote 

That  bemg  the  fact.  It  might  nonethe- 
less be  helpful  to  protect  our  interest 
in  the  conference. 

We  would  therefore  not  offer  such  an 
amendment.  And  I  am  grateful  to  the 

Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Ml-.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  to  the  extent  that  tra- 
dition and  a  sense  of  mutual  relationship 
with  the  House  permits  It. 

The  Senator  has  indicated  his  own 
feelings  and  he  has  suggested  the  posi- 
tion of  his  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  would  suggest  for  the  Record  under 
the  existing  circumstances  that  It  Is  not 
unfair  for  me  to  suggest  that  the  atti- 
tude of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  at  this 
moment  would  be  in  opposition  to  a 
Washington  ABM  site. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct,  that  a  majority  would  be  op- 
posed to  It.  I  think  that  probably,  as 
of  now,  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  be  opposed 
to  It.  However,  I  do  not  speak  for  anyone 
except  myself.  And  I  am  not  sajing  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  will 
have  to  agree  to  It.  I  am  saying  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  committee  would 
have  to  agi-ee  to  it  as  well  as  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  conferees  before  we  coiUd 
proceed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  given  the 
circumstances  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  described,  in  the  unlikely 
event  nonetheless  that  some  day  in  the 
future  a  conference  report  comes  back  to 
us  which  Includes  the  ABM  site,  while  it  i.s 
not  unusual  and  the  odds  are  never  good 
when  we  try  it.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  my  colleague.^ 
would  understand  why  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding  this  ex- 
change, a  flght  might  be  made  against 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Ever>'one  would  cer- 
tainly be  free,  as  I  understand  it.  to  op- 
pose the  conference  report  on  that 
ground.  And  the  Senator  would  be  a  Ut- 
tle  disadvantaged,  as  he  has  suggested 
earlier,  mider  the  rules.  However,  aw- 
oiie  who  has  to  oppose  the  Senator  from 
Micliigaii  is  disadvantaged  to  start  with 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pi-e&ident.  I  will  stop 

there. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  tliank 
the  Senator  for  his  inquirj-. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  on  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
moiis  consent  that  the, order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAtiE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14108)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  activities 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15418>  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  7,  9.  10.  19,  and  39  to  the  bill, 
and  conciured  therein;  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
4.  12,  15,  21,  23,  26,  28,  and  35  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  14108)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  biU  (HJl.  15495)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the 
fiscal  year  1973  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  authorize  construction  at 
certain  installations  in  connection  with 
the  Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem, and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.<:.sistant  leguslative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  13  minutes  remaining  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  has  7  minutes 
remaining. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  reiterate  what  I  said  this  morning 
with  respect  to  the  commonsense  of  the 
situation.  Whereas  this  war  has  been 
consistently  wound  down  for  months  and 
months  and — relatively — we  have  only  a 
few  men  left  there  on  the  ground,  from 
a  military  standpoint  it  has  been  more 
successful  and  pointing  toward  a  deter- 
mination in  the  last  few  months  than  it 
has  been  since  it  started  in  a  large  way. 

There  is  a  great  abundance  of  proof 
here  that  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
showing  an  ability  to  take  care  of  the 
situation,  although  I  know  that  is  a  very 
grave  question  and  is  still  a  debatable 
one.  Certainly  they  have  made  progress 
since  the  mining  of  the  harbors,  the 
blockade,  so  to  speak,  and  the  increased 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Unmistak- 
ably, there  has  been  a  greatly  increased 
pressure  on  North  Vietnam.  There  is 
much  accumulating  evidence,  and  it  is 
accumulating  every  day,  consistently, 
that  North  Vietnam  is  hurting,  so  to 
speak,  and  has  far  more  desire  to  termi- 
nate this  conflict  than  heretofore. 

That  is  reflected  in  many  ways.  The 
peace  talks  in  Paris  have  resumed,  and 
Mr.  Kissinger  has  made  trips  and  we 
Icnow  the  contacts  he  has  had.  Those 
events  have  a  meaning. 

Now,  just  as  things  are  looking  better 
for  us  and  for  our  side,  and  for  South 
Vietnam,  too,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  only 
Chief  Executive  we  have.  I  am  talking 
about  a  President,  not  any  one  particular 
President,  but  the  man  to  whom  our 
form  of  government  gives  authority  to 
represent  the  Nation. 

We  have  some  responsibility — I  am 
not  ignoring  that — but,  as  the  spokesman 
and  the  negotiator  and  the  one  who  takes 
the  lead  In  trying  to  arrange  terms  that 
are  satisfactory,  or  at  least  honorable, 
that  power  is  vested  in  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive. 

Even  now  I  do  not  think  we  help  the 
cause  to  go  back  and  talk  about  who  was 
to  blame  for  the  war  or  how  we  got  in 
or  whether  we  are  legally  in.  I  think  the 
question  now  Is  how  are  we  going  to  get 
out.  There  can  be  only  one  official  spokes- 
man; Vietnam  knows  that:  all  our  alUcs 
know  that.  It  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  said  before,  we  do  net  have  any 
negotiating  power,  we  do  not  have  any 
team,  we  do  not  have  anyone  we  can 
send  to  represent  the  Nation,  to  confer 
with  friend  or  foe.  We  might  be  per- 
suasive, but  we  do  not  have  the  power  to 


speak  for  tliis  Nation  in  that  field  or  to 
bind  this  Nation  or  make  an  agreement 
that  is  binding  on  them. 

So,  for  all  those  reasons — and  there 
is  no  use  to  repeat  them  over  and  over— 
I  have  been  opposed  all  the  while  to  these 
amendments,  but  I  think  there  is  more 
reason  now  why  they  should  be  left  off. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  overdoing  some- 
thing, even  if  it  has  merit.  Time  after 
time  after  time  we  have  had  these  mat- 
ters up  on  several  bills.  I  have  done  my 
share  of  work  on  them.  I  have  opposed 
them.  But  when  we  got  one  on  a  bill  a 
year  ago.  I  was  persistent  in  conference 
about  it.  and  we  did  bring  back  some- 
thing that  had  meaning.  But  now  I  think 
it  is  time  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  these 
other  areas.  The  last  thing  to  do,  I  think, 
is  to  cut  off  the  money  from  the  depart- 
ment of  our  Government  that  has  exclu- 
sive, official  power  to  bind  us  and  to  bind 
our  adversary.  So  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

I  want  to  point  out,  too,  as  I  under- 
stand now,  the  Senator  from  California 
has  an  amendment  that  he  is  going  to  of- 
fer. If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  that 
will  cut  out  the  bombing  in  all  that  area 
of  Indochina.  This  amendment  does  leave 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
It  is  going  to  take  all  the  power  on  the 
ground  out  of  South  Vietnam,  but  is  go- 
ing to  leave  him  with  power  there  to  have 
some  small  maneuvering  ground,  any- 
way. But  if  this  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  adopted,  and  the 
other  amendment  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred is  adopted,  also,  we  will  not  have 
as  much  as  a  firecracker  over  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

All  these  things  are  proposed  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  no  proviso  about  our 
prisonei-s  of  war.  Nothing  is  said  about 
that.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  them? 
We  hope  for  certain  things,  but.  after  all. 
war  is  war.  and  this  is  a  war.  We  do  not 
expect  any  men  to  come  out  of  there  by 
laying  down  our  own  arms  entirely  and 
getting  out. 

So  I  think  what  is  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  all  of  us — and  I  know  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment  are  not  indiffer- 
ent to  it — is  getting  our  prisoners  of  war 
back.  But  under  this  fjnendment,  and 
the  added  amendment,  they  would  be 
left  over  there  not  only  alone  but  without 
any  kind  of  firepower  to  protect  them. 
I  do  not  think  we  want  that.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  want  that.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  last  things 
the  people  want. 

It  shows  how  far  we  can  go  by  giving 
an  inch  here  and  an  inch  there,  and  de- 
manding nothing  that  the  other  man 
must  do. 

This  would  be  a  drawback  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  course,  in 
his  negotiations  and  in  his  dealings  with 
North  Vietnam.  That  is  about  the  only 
thing  it  will  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
remarks  made  earlier  today  concerning 
the  pending  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  attacked  a  provision 
originally    authored    by    the    majority 
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leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  because  it  pro- 
vided that  we  withdraw  personnel  from 
South  Vietnam  without  an  POW  provi- 
sions at  all. 

The  Senator  knows,  of  course,  that  the 
amendment  does  provide  that  the  pres- 
ence of  our  forces  over  and  arovmd  South 
Vietnam  would  end  only  when  there  was 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  worked  out  in 
return  for  our  withdrawal. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
senator  will  yield,  I  know  that  is  in  this 
amendment.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  or 
say  that  it  was  not  left  there.  I  referred 
to  another  amendment. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Yes.  How  many  ac- 
tual infantrymen,  that  is,  ground  combat 
soldiers,  do  we  have  in  Vietnam?  Is  not 
the  figure  somewhat  under  5,000? 

Mr  STENNIS.  About  46,000  troops  m 
all  now,  but  so  far  as  fighting  men  on  the 
ground  are  concerned,  they  are  few.  Yes. 
something  under  5.000. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  was  my  ques- 
tion—fighting men. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  The  question  I  now 
ask  is,  what  major  influence  can  only 
5  000  fighting  men  have  in  that  situa- 
tion compared  to  the  vast  air  and  naval 
forces  we  have  over  and  around  Vietnam? 
Mr  STENNIS.  Well,  it  is  not  a  tre- 
mendous fighting  force.  It  is  symboUc. 
However,  if  trouble  were  to  break  there 
in  the  wrong  way.  we  have  tremendous 
power  to  get  many  more  men  there  on 
short  notice. 

We  are  pulling  out.  It  is  a  fact;  we  are 
pulling  out  those  ground  troops. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator's  re- 
sponse alarms  me.  Does  the  Senator 
foresee  circumstances  where  we  might 
send  a  vast  new  wave  of  men  in  there  to 
fight? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  I  was  not  suggest- 
ing that.  But  we  have  that  many,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  more  than 
40,000  there,  that  have  to  be  protected, 
and  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
that  over  the  years.  Five  thousand  troops 
are  not  many.  But  we  would  have  a 
chance  to  get  in  additional  men  to  pro- 
tect the  men  that  we  have  there 
rather  rapidly.  It  may  sound  remote,  but 
If  conditions  should  be  such  that  we 
would  have  to  go  in  to  protect  our  own 
POW's,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  we 
could  supply  the  men  very  fast. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Well,  the  POWs  are 
presumably  not  in  tlie  south;  they  are 
held  in  the  north. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  that  is  tnie  for 
most  of  them. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Then  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  in  effect,  questions  the 
withdrawal  of  further  American  troops. 
despite  the  fact  that  we  would  reserve 
the  option  to  bomb  and  engage  in  other 
acts  of  force  with  air  and  naval  forces. 
But  in  effect  is  that  not  the  Nixon  pol- 
icy? The  Nixon  policy  has  been  to  with- 
draw the  fighting  men  on  the  ground 
and  to  transfer  other  ground-based  units 
out  of  South  Vietnam,  but  to  continue 
to  step  up  the  bomoing.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  chairman's  criticism  of  tliis 
amendment  is  in  effect  a  criticism  of  the 
policy  that  the  President  is  presently 
following. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  we  all  want  to  get 


out.  and  I  am  siure  that  includes  the 
President.  My  main  objection  to  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  the  cutting  off  of 
this  money.  It  is  eliminating  this  Nation 
as  a  military  factor  so  far  as  the  area 
there  is  concerned,  shutting  off  the  mon- 
ey and  all  to  get  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
He  leaves  this  bombing  as  an  option  there 
but  the  idea  of  forcing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  cutting  off  the  money  for  all  the 
military  men  we  have  there  is  a  very 
powerful  argument  at  the  so-called  nego- 
tiating table,  a  powerful  argument  in 
favor  of  North  Vietnam  not  doing  any- 
thing, just  waiting  it  out  and  maybe 
the  Chief  Executive  would  be  left  with 
nothing  to  negotiate  about.  So  there 
could  not  be  a  stronger  step  taken,  I 
think,  than  cutting  off  the  funds. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  do  agree  it  is 
our  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes:  I  think  clearly  the 
constitutional  power  is  with  Congress, 
but  I  am  talking  about  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  To  pursue  this  a  bit 
farther,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  option 
the  President  always  has.  and  one  op- 
tion the  President  may  well  exercise,  is 
to  get  all  troops  and  all  military  per- 
sonnel out  of  South  Vietnam  before,  let 
us  say,  November,  but  to  retain  the  op- 
tion of  bombing  until  something  was 
worked  out  about  the  prisoners  of  war. 
Again,  that  is  exactly  in  line  with  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  of  my  gravest  fears  is 
that  if  the  President  does  get  all  person- 
nel out  of  South  Vietnam  some  time  in 
October,  the  American  people  might  then 
well  feel  that  the  war  had  been  pretty 
well  wound  down.  In  that  case  the  Presi- 
dent might  even  suspend  the  bombing 
for  a  time,  but  he  would  retain  the  op- 
tion  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  I  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Since  the  President 
would  retain  the  option  to  bomb,  the 
bombing  might  well  be  resumed  after  an 
election  won  by  the  President.  People 
might  feel  that  the  war  was  totally 
wound  down  when  it  was  not.  We  might 
then  be  in  the  difficult  situation  of  fac- 
ing 4  more  years  of  air  and  naval 
war,  with  more  American  deaths,  more 
POW  captm-es.  more  devastation  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  more  division  in  the 
United  States.  We  would  then  be  right 
back  where  we  are  now.  except  that  the 
President,  if  he  was  elected  under  those 
circumstances,  would  seemingly  have 
won  a  sort  of  mandate  from  the  people  to 
support  a  peace  that  turned  out  to  be 
illusory-.  I  suspect  we  would  then  be  right 
back  here  again  in  the  Senate,  debating 
another  end-the-war  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. Five  minutes  remain  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield  him  some  time? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  appreciate 

it- 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  3 

minutes. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
another  couple  of  questions  in  relation- 
ship to  pei-sonnel  in  and  aromid  Viet- 
nam. 

How  many  men  in  Indochina  are  serv- 
ing on  temp>orary  duty  assigiunents? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry:  I  really  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  if  there  are  Americans  on  TDY 
listed  as  assigned  to  a  base  not  in  a  war 
zone,  and  so  not  included  in  official  fig- 
uies  of  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia? 
Are  there  persons  of  that  sort  on  TDY? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not 
understand  the  question. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Are  there  Americans 
on  TDY  listed  as  assigned  to  a  base  not 
in  a  war  zone,  and  therefore  not  included 
in  the  official  figures  on  Americans  in 
Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  never  run  acro.ss 
any  evidence  suggesting  that  the  figures 
on  the  personnel  we  have  there  are  any- 
tliing  except  correct  or  substantially  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  padding 
of  the  rolls  one  way  or  the  other,  or  any 
classification  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid 
the  truth.  We  have  to  go  into  all  those 
matters  in  connection  with  the  matter 
of  authorizing  funds  and  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  have  never  foimd 
any  evidence  except  that  the  figures  were 
substantially  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  concerned  bas- 
ically because  of  a  letter  I  received  which 
cites  an  employee  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Commsmd  as  follows: 

What  Is  happening  Is  that  men  are  being 
sent  to  Guam  for  duty.  When  they  arrive 
they  are  given  a  temporary  duty  assignment 
(TDY),  so  that  for  the  record  men  are  being 
pulled  out  and  nobody  being  sent  in  to 
replace  them. 


There  is  a  possibility,  then,  that  we 
are  pulling  out  men  from  South  Vietnam 
but  actually  assigning  them  to  the  war 
zone  on  TDY.  so  that  they  are  not 
counted.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  they  are  actually  increasing  the 
number  of  sea  and  air  personnel  engaged 
in  combat.  In  that  case,  there  has  actu- 
ally been  an  escalation  of  the  air  war 
and  the  sea  war  matching  the  deescala- 
tion  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of 
ground  forces.  All  this  juggling  makes 
one  wonder  whether  the  war  is  being 
deescalated  after  all.  and  where  we  are 
headed  under  Presi(ient  Nixon's  policy. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  answer 
directly  that  I  know  of  no  makeshift 
arrangements  about  reportuig  of  per- 
sonnel. Of  course,  when  we  stepped  up 
the  bombing  and  sent  the  carriers  in.  we 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel involved.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  the  Senator  my 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  there  is  false  reporting.  I  have  sug- 
gested a  practice  which  may  not  make 
clear  what  is  happening,  and  might  mis- 
lead the  careless  obser^'er. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  found  the  re- 
ports on  manpower  to  be  substantially 
true;  and  after  comparing  them  with  the 
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money  requests  and  related  matters,  I 
think  that  substantially  accuiute  report- 
ing has  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  my  time 
is  up.  I  may  refer  to  this  amendment 
again  in  discussion  of  another  one  that 
is  related  to  it,  but  I  now  yield  back  my 
remaining  minute. 

AitLtnUZST    NO.    1347,    AS    MODDTEO 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth  ' .  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
Mvill  now  be  2  hours  of  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  Brooke  >,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  and  the  mtmager  of  the  bill 
'  Mr.  Stennis  • . 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  langiiage  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  Cranston,  numbered 
1349.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  — .  Funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
by  this  or  any  other  Act  for  United  States 
forces  with  respect  to  military  actions  in 
Indochina  may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  all  tJnlted  States  ground, 
naval,  and  air  forces  from  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  and  protecting  such  forces  as 
they  are  withdrawn.  The  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  forces  from  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  shall  be  carried  out  within 
four  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act:  Provided.  That  there  Is  a  release 
within  the  four-month  period  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  all  forces  allied 
with  such  Government. 

PRIVILrCE     or    THE     fXOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Norvill 
Jones,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  be  permit- 
ted to  have  the  right  to  the  floor  during 
debate  on  the  Aiken  amendment,  the 
Brooke  amendment,  and  the  Cranston 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
RoTH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  has  been  reported  is 
the  same  amendment  which  I  introduced 
and  called  up  for  a  vote  by  the  Senate 
last  week,  and  which  the  Senate  passed 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  45,  this  amendment  lost, 
however,  when  the  Foreign  Military  As- 
sistance Act,  to  which  it  was  attached, 
was  defeated  by  the  Senate.  Last  week 
was  the  flrst  time  that  the  Senate  had 
voted  for  a  cutoff  of  fimds  conditioned 
upon  the  \^ithdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Indochina — from  Cambodia  and 
from  Laos,  as  well  as  from  Vietnam. 

I  regret  that  my  colleagues  were  un- 
able to  pass  the  Foreign  Military  Assist- 
ance Act  because  of  many  differences 
with  provisions  of  that  act  and  because 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  felt  for  some 
time  that  we  should  cut  back  drastically 
in  our  foreign  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. At  any  rate,  the  Senate  did  vote 
affirmatively  on  a  cutoff  of  funds,  such 
funds  to  be  used  in  Indochina  only  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  American  forces — 
land,  sea,  and  air — provided  that  within 
that  4-month  period  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war  would  be  returned. 


Accordingly,  feeling  as  strongly  as  I  do 
about  the  necessity  for  the  Senate  to  act 
on  this  important  subject,  and  believing 
that  my  colleagues  who  had  voted  affirm- 
atively for  this  amendment  would  de- 
sire to  do  so  again,  I  attached  that 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
bill,  which  is  before  the  Senate  and  is 
the  pending  business  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  the  amend- 
ment do?  As  I  said,  it  is  very  simple.  It 
is  not  a  complicated  amendment  in  any 
form  or  fashion.  It  was  the  amendment 
originally  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper).  Senator  Cooper  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  week  that  for  too 
long  we  had  been  debating  antiwar 
amendments.  He  said  he  had  voted 
against  many  of  these  amendments  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  the  one  to 
negotiate  and  bring  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  But,  he  said  last  week,  he 
now  believed  that  the  time  had  to  come 
when  we  should  forthrightly  look  at  this 
Issue,  stand  up  and  take  a  vote,  and  vote 
on  a  clear  and  simple  cutoff  of  funds, 
without  any  conditions  whatsoever.  He 
accordingly  proposed  that  we  should 
withdraw  all  our  forces  from  Indochina 
within  4  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

In  principle,  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  has  too  long  debated  this 
subject;  that  it  has  not  taken  the  cour- 
ageous stand  it  should  have  taken  many, 
many  months — perhaps  many,  many 
years — ago;  and  that  it  ought  to  vote  up 
or  down  on  an  end-the-war  amendment 
which  would  cut  off  the  funds  and  which 
would  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  our 
forces  from  Indochina. 

However,  Mr.  President,  prior  to  the 
Cooper  amendment — and  perhaps  in 
each  amendment  that  has  come  before 
the  Senate  for  debate  and  for  a  vote — 
we  have  always  had  provisions  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 
It  wsis.  first,  because  of  a  strong  belief 
in  this  principle  that  I  attached  my 
amendment  to  the  Cooper  amendment, 
adding  the  proviso  that  within  the  4- 
month  period  of  time  all  American  pris- 
oners of  war  must  be  returned  to  the 
United  States,  before  a  total  withdrawal 
of  the  American  forces  from  Indochina. 

The  second  reason  why  I  attached  the 
amendment  was  that,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, I  did  not  believe  that  the  Cooper 
amendment  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Senate.  I  believe,  further,  that  too  often 
in  the  past  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
with  noble  losses  without  coming  to  grips 
with  an  amendment  which  could  be  effec- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  could  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

My  amendment  was  debated  ajid  was 
adopted  overwhelmingly,  and  I  believe  it 
was  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  that  the  Cooper  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  suosequently  adopted 
by  the  vote  of  50  to  45. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  ai-e  back  again 
with  the  same  amendment  that  was  voted 
upon  favorably  by  the  Senate,  and  I  pre- 
sume that  the  same  aiguments  that  were 
introduced  at  that  time  against  the 
amendment  v.ill  be  Introduced  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  In  my 
preliminary  remarks,  therefore,  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  some  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  used  against  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  first  one  is  that  it  would  impair 
negotiations.  Even  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fi'om  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
floor  manager  of  this  bill,  in  his  recent 
statement  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  said  he 
believed  that  Congress  had  a  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  act  in  this  area. 
I  agree  with  him.  We  do  have  a  constitu- 
tional responsibility.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Senator  or  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  wants  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  Congress  does  not  have, 
has  not  had,  and  should  not  have  a  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  the  matters 
of  war  and  peace.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  this  is  and  always 
has  been — and  I  pray  always  will  be— a 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

However,  every  time  the  Senate  is 
call  3d  upon  to  vote  on  an  antiwar  amend- 
ment, so-called,  the  question  is  raised 
that  we  should  not  impair  the  executive 
branch  in  negotiations. 

I  am  a  proud  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party.  I  know  that  President  Nixon 
did  not  start  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  know 
that  he  inherited  the  war  in  Vietnam 
at  a  time  when  that  war  was  at  its 
height;  543,000  Americans  were  there  at 
the  time.  Since  taking  over  the  Presi- 
dency, President  Nixon  has  drastically 
reduced  the  level  of  violence  in  the  war, 
drastically  reduced  the  number  of  deaths, 
drastically  reduced  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties, drasticEilly  reduced  the  amount 
of  money  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
spend  in  that  devastating  war. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  war  still 
rages  on,  and  that  we  still  have  American 
boys  dying  in  Southeast  Asia,  In  a  war 
which,  I  think,  our  country  has  at  long 
last  recognized  as  not  an  American  war 
but  a  Vietnamese  war. 

The  President  has  withdrawn  troops— 
and  I  give  the  President  credit  for  hav- 
ing done  so.  We  all  give  him  credit  for 
having  reduced  our  troops  from  543,000 
when  he  took  office  to  46,000  who  are 
now  presently  stationed  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  President  has  said  that  we  do  not 
seek  a  military  victory,  that  we  seek  only 
to  let  the  South  Vietnsunese  determine 
their  own  form  of  government.  There- 
fore, even  though  there  has  been  no  vic- 
tory as  we  have  known  It  in  warfare  in 
the  past,  the  President  has  consistently 
withdrawn  our  troops  down  to  Uie  pres- 
ent number  of  46,000. 

If  the  Pre.sident  did  not  agree  that  this 
was  not  an  American  war,  certainly  he 
would  not  have  withdrawn  all  American 
troops  down  to  46,000.  Let  me  get  the 
record  straight.  I  have  heard  various  fig- 
ures as  to  how  many  combat  troops  there 
are  in  South  Vietnam.  I  called  and 
checked  on  that  this  morning  and  my 
figures  Indicate,  and  they  are  authorita- 
Uve.  I  believe,  that  of  the  46,000  troops 
in  South  Vietnam  at  the  present  time, 
only  1,000  are  combat  troops.  I  repeat, 
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1,000,  Mr.  President,  just  a  light  battalion 
of  1,000  men. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Caltfomia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  Is  a  dis- 
tingiUshed  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who  has  studied  this 
whole  matter  in  great  depth  and  has  pro- 
vided leadership  for  the  Senate  and  the 
country  over  our  attitude  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  ask  him:  What 
possible  important  role  can  1.000  combat 
troops  play  In  protecting  our  prisoners 
of  war?  How  can  they  play  a  decisive  part 
In  negotiations,  in  combat,  or  in  any- 
thing else  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  question.  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  1,000  combat  troops  remaining  in 
South  Vietnam  today  could  not  possibly 
give  protection  to  the  45,000  logistical 
troops,  in  the  main,  who  are  now  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  fact,  those  46,000 
troops  are  practically  hostages  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  They  are  there  to 
serve  the  ARVN  troops  and  have  no  other 
purpose  because  they  could  not  engage 
in  offensive  combat  if  they  had  to,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  for 
them  to  engage  in  defensive  combat  if 
they  were  attacked.  Only  1,000  out  of 
the  46.000  troops  in  South  Vietnam  today 
are  combat  troops.  So  obviously  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  commanding  officer  do  not 
believe  that  we  need  combat  land  forces 
in  South  Vietnam.  All  we  are  using  there 
are  troops  to  suwjort  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army,  not  to  do  any  combat  at 
the  direction  of  the  American  Army. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  are  we  giv- 
ing up  in  this  amendment?  WeU,  No.  1, 
within  the  4-month  period,  we  would 
withdraw  46,000  troops  if  that  agreemrait 
were  entered  into  today.  But  we  know 
that  that  will  not  be  the  fact  because 
the  amendment  calls  for  4  months  after 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  and  the  bill 
could  not,  by  our  procedures,  be  enacted 
into  law  untU  some  time  around  the  early 
part  of  September  as  a  practical  matter. 
By  the  end  of  August  or  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, the  President,  by  his  own  time- 
table, has  said  that  there  will  be  only 
39,000  troops  remaining  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  do  not  propose  to  know  how  manj-  of 
the  39,000  will  be  combat  troops.  But  it 
certainly  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  no 
more  than  1,000  of  those  troops  wiU  be 
combat  troops,  since  there  are  no  more 
than  1,000  of  the  46,000  troops  that  are 
combat  troops  there  now.  So  at  that  time 
we  v.ould  be  withdrawing  or  starting  the 
withdrawal  of  39,000  troops,  1.000  of 
which,  possibly,  would  be  combat  tixwps. 
38,000  of  which  would  be  support  troops 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment would  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  greatest  flexibility  as 
to  the  rate  of  witlidrawal.  I  have  heard 
the  argument  made  that  we  cannot  get 
the  troops  out  in  that  period  of  time. 
Let  us  look  at  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  In  the  past,  we  have  withdrawn, 
under  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  pol- 
icy, as  maiiy  as  23,500  American  troops 
per  month.  I  repeat,  23,500  American 


troops  per  month  have  been  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  under  present  pohcy 
within  a  month's  time. 

So  certainly  in  4  months,  if  we  can 
withdraw  23,500  In  one  month,  there  is 
no  logistical  problem  in  withdrawing  39,- 
000  troops  within  4  months.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  BR<X)KE.  I  am  pleaseo  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  true.  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  President  Nixon 
himself  has  offered  to  withdraw  aU  re- 
maining troops  from  South  Vietnam  and 
to  end  all  further  American  participa- 
tion in  the  war.  in  the  air  and  from  the 
sea.  within  a  4-m<Mith  period,  if  the  two 
conditions  he  has  called  for  are  met, 
namely,  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  an  internationally  supervised 
cease-fire?  So,  obviously,  the  President 
himself  acknowledges  that  the  4-month 
period  contained  in  the  Senators  amend- 
ment is  adequate,  not  only  for  accom- 
plishing the  withdrawal  of  the  remainder 
of  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam,  but  also 
for  a  total  American  military  disengage- 
ment from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Would  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho  for  his  contribution  at  this 
point. 

So  that  means  that  not  only  do  we 
have  a  precedent  to  show  that  it  can  be 
done,  but  we  have  the  Presidents  own 
words  that  it  can  be  done  and  would  be 
done  if  certain  conditions  are  met. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  other  troops 
do  we  have,  what  other  military  person- 
nel do  we  have,  in  Indochina? 

Again  this  morning,  to  get  the  latest 
facts  and  figiues.  I  have  tried  to  find  out 
how  many  troops  we  have  in  Cambodia. 
The  information  I  have  received  is  that 
there  are  about  1,150  Americans  in  Laos, 
but  the  breakdown  is  classified  as  to  how 
many  are  civilians  and  how  many  are 
military.  ^,    . 

But  even  if  they  were  all  military,  that 
is  only  1.150  Americans  of  any  type, 
civilian  or  military,  in  the  country  of 
Laos  at  the  present  time,  so  that  this 
obviously  would  represent  no  particular 
problem  to  us  in  witlidrawal  in  a  4- 
month  period.  . 

Then.  Mr.  President,  in  Cambodia,  the 
third  country  in  Indochina,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  have  103  military 
personnel  at  the  present  time. 

Obviously  again  there  is  no  question 
that  the  103  can  be  removed  witliin  a  4- 
month  period  of  time,  certainli'  in  a 
shorter  time.  And  tlie  personnel  in  these 
other  two  countries,  to  my  understand- 
ing, are  primarUy  in  an  advisory  capac- 
ity. Thev  are  not  I  believe,  in  the  main, 
combat  "troops  which  could  be  used  for 
combat  purposes  in  Southeast  Asia. 

So  my  first  contention  is  that  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  within  our  means  to  withdraw 
all  of  tlie  forces  we  now  have  in  South 
Vietnam,  in  Cambodia,  and  in  Laos  with- 
out experiencing  any  difficulty  whatso- 
ever in  their  withdrawal. 

Now.  what  does  the  amendment  do 
during  the  period  of  withdrawing?  The 


amendment  gives  to  the  President  the 
authority  to  protect  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces.  And  what  do  we  have  with 
which  to  protect  the  withdrawal  of  our 
forces? 

Mr.  President,  without  going  into  the 
figures.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that 
we  have  almost  complete  superiority  of 
the  air.  We  have  an  Air  Force  in  Thai- 
land. We  have  an  Air  Force  in  Vietnam. 
And  we  have  naval  vessels.  We  have  car- 
riers. We  have  aU  of  the  firepower  we 
need  and  more  with  which  to  protect  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Indochina. 
So  none  of  our  American  boys,  none  of 
our  American  civilians  in  any  form  or 
fashion  would  be  unprotected  under  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  argument 
abouli  negotiations,  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  negotiations  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  All  of  us  hope  that  we  may  bring 
about  a  negotiated  peace.  It  is  the  best 
way  to  end  the  war.  without  question. 
And  we  have  hoped  and  prayed  that  the 
President  would  be  able  to  bring  about 
a  successful  negotiation.  However,  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  negotiate  with. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  about 
the  cease-fire  and  all  of  the  others  that 
have  really  been  used  as  a  barrier  against 
successful  negotiations.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
been  pretty  much  adamant  about  a 
change  in  government  in  South  Vietnam 
and  a  political  coalition. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
Government  wants  to  keep  us  in  South- 
east Asia  pending  a  poUtical  coalition 
which  is  to  be  acceptable  to  the  present 
South  Vietnamese  government.  I  do  not 
think  the  President  has  ever  suggested 
that.  And  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fact.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we  have  not  had  success- 
ful negotiations  to  date.  Even  as  late  as 
this   morning.  Mr.   Kissinger   returned 
from  Paris  and.  I  believe,  his  16th  secret 
talk  with  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  do  not 
know  what  those  talks  consist  of   or 
what,  if  any.  success  csune  from  those 
talks.  I  hope  again  and  pray  that  Mr. 
Kissinger  would  be  successful.  I  hope  if 
he  was  not  successful  cm  this  occasion, 
that  he  w  ill  be  successful  in  the  future. 
However,    in    the    interim    period,    it 
seems  to  me  that  merely  because  neg«i- 
ations  have  gone  on  and  hopefully  will 
continue  to  go  on.  Congress  should  not 
sliirk  its  responsibility  and  again  I  say 
its  constitutional  resi>onsibilit.v.  to  act  m 
this  unportant  area  of  peace  and  war. 
Mr.  President.  Congress  has  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  first  time  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  that  responsibihty.  to  face 
it  sqiiarelj-,  and  to  vote  on  an  end-the- 
war  amendment  that  dc^s  not  jeopardize 
our  forces,  and— as  I  have  pointed  cut- 
that  does  not  impair  negotiation.-;.  There 
is   nothinu    ir.    this   amendment   wluch 
would  stop  the  Piesident  or  hurt  the 
President  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
North  Vietnamese.  But  it  would  bring  an 
end  to  tliis  war  within  a   period  of  4 
monUas  provided,  and  only  provided,  the 
North  Vietnamese  return  eacli  and  every 
.\merican  prisoner  of  war  in  a  North 
Vietnamese  prison  camp  or  in  any  prison 
camo  of  its  allies. 
What  more  can  the  North  Vietnamese 
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expect  than  that  we  demand  a  return 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  before  we  totally 
withdraw  our  forces  from  Indochina? 
They  have  asked  us  to  get  out  time  and 
lime  again.  We  have  said  that  we  want 
TO  get  out.  We  have  stayed  there  because 
we  have  been  giving  the  South  Viet- 
namese an  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves. But  I  ask  the  old  Biblical  ques- 
tion, "Hew  long,  oh.  Lord,  hov-  long?" 
How  many  more  days,  how  many  more 
months,  how  many  more  years  must  we 
stay  in  South  Vietnam,  still  with  a  loss 
of  American  lives,  to  allow  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  get  ready  to  defend  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  we  have 
stayed  too  long.  For  as  long  as  an  Amer- 
ican life  is  being  lost,  we  are  there  too 
long.  And  if  we  do  not  bite  the  bullet, 
if  we  do  not  stand  up  now  and  provide 
for  the  extrication  of  our  forces,  we 
could  still  be  there,  still  hoping  and 
praying  for  negotiations,  not  only  for  the 
next  4  months,  but  also  for  the  next  year 
or  2  years,  or  even  more. 

If  our  extrication  from  that  war  Is 
dependent  upon  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  I  say  that  we  have  no  con- 
trol of  our  own  destiny.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
President,  I  so  strongly  argue  against 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  distingiilshed  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  <Mr.  Aiken)  ,  in  which  he 
provides  for  a  cease-fire.  We  have  been 
over  that  road  too  many  times.  We  know 
where  that  road  leads.  That  road  gives 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  a 
veto  power,  because  they  have  said  time 
and  time  again  that,  no  matter  whether 
we  and  the  North  Vietnamese  agree  to 
stop  fighting,  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
continue  fighting.  And,  if  that  Is  true, 
we  canno*^  get  a  cease-fire  that  would  in- 
clude the  South  Vietnamese.  And  a 
cease-fire  without  the  South  Vietnamese 
Is  not  a  cease-fire  at  all.  The  war  would 
still  rage  on. 

I  just  do  not  know  how  much  more 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  ask  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  It  has  already 
asked  for  more  than  55,000  American 
lives.  It  hsis  already  asked  for  over 
300.000  American  casualties.  It  has  al- 
ready asked  for  over  $100  bUllon  of 
American  money.  And  we  are  still  spend- 
ing money,  having  casualties,  and  losing 
lives. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  must  stand  up, 
that  the  Senate  must  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure. And  I  hope  that  it  votes  upon  it 
favorably.  I  hope  that  It  sustains,  Mr. 
President,  every  provision  contained  in 
this  amendment  so  that  everyone  who  is 
called  upon  to  vote  on  it  clearly  under- 
stands the  language  and  intent  of  the 
amendment  as  I  have  tried  to  describe 
It  in  my  opening  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  was  here  and  he  has  a 
brief  matter  he  wishes  to  take  up. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  asked  that  a  quorum  call  be  sug- 
gested so  that  he  could  come  to  the 
Chamber  to  bring  up  a  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 


gest the  absence  of  a  quonun,  but  we 
cannot  wait  for  him  very  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?    

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  with 
the  imderstanding  that  if  his  matter 
should  not  be  terminated  or  completed 
at  the  end  of  that  time  we  will  go  back 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
AREA,  IDAHO— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  6957.  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoiises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6957)  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  to 
temporarily  withdraw  certain  national  forest 
land  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from  the  operation 
of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report;  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6957).  To  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  to 
temporarily  withdraw  certain  national  forest 
land  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  in  order  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  natiiral,  scenic, 
historic,  pastoral,  and  fish  and  wildlife  values 
and  to  provide  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
recreational  values  a.s.sociated  therewith,  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  Is  hereby 
established. 

(b)  The  Sawtooth  National  Recreation 
Area  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "recreation 
area"),  including  the  Sawtooth  Wilderness 
Area   (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "wilder- 


ness area"),  shall  comprise  the  lands  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area"  dated  June 
1972,  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Chief, 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  publish  a  detailed  description  and 
map  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  recreation  area  In  accordance  with  the 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
national  forests  in  such  manner  as  will  best 
provide  (1)  the  protection  and  conservation 
of  the  salmon  and  other  fisheries;  (2)  the 
conservation  and  development  of  scenic,  nat- 
ural, historic,  pastoral,  wildlife,  and  other 
values,  contributing  to  and  available  for 
public  recreation  and  enjoyment,  including 
the  preservation  of  sites  associated  with  and 
typifying  the  economic  and  social  history  of 
the  American  West;  and  (3)  the  manage- 
ment, utilization,  and  disposal  of  natural 
resources  on  federally  owned  lands  such  as 
timber,  grazing,  and  mineral  resources  Inso- 
far as  their  utilization  will  not  substantially 
impair  the  purposes  for  which  the  recreation 
area  is  established. 

(b)  The  lands  designated  as  the  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  Area,  which  supersedes  the  Saw- 
tooth Primitive  Area,  shall  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (78 
Stat.  890),  whichever  is  more  restrictive,  ex- 
cept that  any  reference  in  such  provisions  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  do- 
nation, purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds,  exchange,  bequest,  or  otherwise 
any  lands,  or  lesser  interests  therein.  Includ- 
ing mineral  interests  and  scenic  easements, 
which  he  determines  are  needed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  acquisitions 
of  lands  or  Interests  therein  for  access  to  and 
utilization  of  public  property,  and  for  recrea- 
tion and  other  facilities,  shall  not  exceed  five 
per  centum  of  the  totsil  acreage  of  all  private 
property  within  the  recreation  area  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "scenic  ease- 
ment" means  the  right  to  control  the  use  of 
land  in  order  to  protect  the  esthetic  values 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
preclude  the  continuation  of  any  use  exer- 
cised by  the  owner  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  exercising  this  authority  to  acquire 
lands,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prompt  and 
careful  consideration  to  any  offer  made  by 
an  individual  owning  any  land,  or  Interest  In 
land,  within  the  boundaries  described  in  sub- 
section 1(b)  of  this  Act.  In  considering  such 
offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion any  hardship  to  the  owner  which  might 
result  from  any  undue  delay  In  acquiring  his 
property. 

(c)  Tlie  Secretary  may  utilize  condemnation 
proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
to  acquire  private  lands  or  Interests  therein 
pursuant  to  this  section  only  in  cases  where, 
in  his  Judgment,  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
acquire  such  lands  or  Interests  therein  by  ne- 
gotiation have  failed,  and  In  such  cases  he 
shall  acquire  only  such  title  as,  in  his  Judg- 
ment. Is  reasonably  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property,  or  in- 
terests therein,  located  within  the  recreation 
area  and.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro\l- 
slon  of  law,  he  may  convey  In  exchange  there- 
for any  federally  owned  property  within  the 
State  of  Idaho  which  he  classifies  as  sulUble 
for  exchange  and  which  is  under  his  admlnls- 
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tratlve  Jurisdiction.  The  values  of  the  prop- 
erties so  exchanged  shaU  be  approximately 
eaual  or.  If  they  are  not  approximately  equal. 
they  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of 
cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  as  the 
clrcumsunces  require.  In  the  exercise  of  his 
exchange  authority,  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
authorities  and  procedures  available  to  him 
m  connection  with  exchanges  of   national 

foreet  lands. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  mineral  Interests  In  lands  within  the 
recreation  area,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner.  Upon  acquisition  of  any  such 
interest,  the  lands  and/or  mlnerate  covered 
by  such  Interest  are  by  this  Act  withdrawn 
from  entry  or  appropriation  under  the  United 
States  mining  laws  and  from  disposition  un- 
der all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral  leasing  and 
gU  amendments  thereto. 

(f)  Any  land  or  interest  in  land  owned 
by  the  State  of  Idaho  or  any  of  Its  political 
BUbdlvisions  may  be  acquired  only  by  dona- 
tion or  exchange. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Uw.  any  Federal  property  located  within 
the  recreation  area  may.  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  agency  having  custody  there- 
of be  transferred  without  consideration  to 
the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary  for  use  by  him  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  or  transferred  to  his  administra- 
tive Jurladlctlon  within  the  recreation  area 
shall  become  parts  of  the  recreation  area 
and  of  the  national  forest  within  or  adjacent 
to  which  they  are  located. 

(h)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  the  authority  to  use 
oondemnation  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
clear  and  marketable  tiUe,  free  of  any  and 
all  encumbrances. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shjJl  make  and 
publish  regulations  seUlng  standards  for  the 
use,  subdivision,  and  development  of  pri- 
vately owned  property  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  recreation  area.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  be  generally  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  have  the 
object  of  assuring  that  the  highest  and  beat 
private  use,  Bubdlvlslon,  and  development  of 
such  privately  owned  property  is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the 
overaU  general  plan  of  the  recreation  area. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  as  detailed  and 
specific  as  Is  reasonably  required  to  accom- 
plish such  objective  and  purpose  Such  reg- 
ulations may  differ  amongst  the  several  par- 
cels of  private  land  In  the  boundaries  and 
may  from  time  to  time  be  amended  by  the 
Secretary.  AU  regulations  adop:«d  under  this 
section  shall  be  promulgated  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  The  United  States  District 
Coiu-t  for  the  District  of  Idaho  shall  have 
Jvrlsdlctlon  to  review  any  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  this 
subsection,  upon  a  complaint  filed  within 
six  months  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
regulations,  by  any  affected  landowner  iii 
an  action  for  a  declaratory  ludgraent. 

(b)  After  publication  of  such  regulations, 
nc  privately  ovmed  lands  shall  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  by  condemnation  unless  he 
determines.  In  his  Judgment,  that  such  lands 
are  being  used,  or  are  In  Imminent  danger 
of  being  used,  in  a  manner  incompatible 
with  the  regulations  establishea  pursuant 
ic  this  section  or  unless  such  lands  are 
dclermined  to  be  necessary  for  access  or 
development,  in  which  c:i£e  such  acquisitions 
."^hall  be  subject  to  the  5  per  centum  limita- 
tion established  In  subsection  3<a>  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
review  the  undeveloped  and  urumproved  por- 
tion or  portions  of  the  recreation  area  as  to 
sultabUUy  or  uonsultabUity  for  preservation 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 


ervation System.  In  conducting  his  review, 
the  Secretary  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  3(d)  of  the  WUderness 
Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  892). 
relating  to  public  notice,  public  hearings, 
and  review  by  State  and  other  agencies,  and 
shall  advise  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  his  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  designation  as  wUdernesa  of 
the  area  or  areas  reviewed. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
public  agencies,  and  with  private  Individuals 
and  agencies  in  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  facilities  and  services  In  the  area  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In- 
cUidlng.  but  not  limited  to.  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  historic  setting  and 
background  of  the  frontier  ranch-type  town 
of  Stanley. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction 
within  the  recreation  area  or  of  rights  to  tax 
persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or  property, 
including  mineral  or  other  interests.  In  or  on 
lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation  area. 
Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shaU  permit  hunting 
and  flgHinE  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Idaho,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  des- 
ignate zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  bunting  or  fishing  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  admin- 
istration, of  pubUc  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept In  emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
put  Into  effect  only  after  consiiltatlon  with 
the  appropriate  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ment. 

Sec  9.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any  streani 
included  In  the  recreation  area  shall  be  de- 
termined by  established  principles  of  law. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  any  taking 
by  the  United  States  of  a  wpter  right  which 
U  vested  under  either  State  or  Federal  law  at 
the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  en- 
title the  owner  thereof  to  Just  compensation. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  constitute  an  ex- 
press or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  exemption 
from  State  water  laws. 

Sec.  10.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
all  Federal  lands  located  in  the  recreation 
ar^a  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forma  of 
location,  entry,  and  patent  under  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  11.  The  Congress  hereby  recognizes 
and  declares  the  need  to  take  action  to  regu- 
late the  use  of.  and  protect  the  surface 
values  of.  the  Federal  lands  In  the  recreation 
area,  and  directs  that  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be 
promulgated  and  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiire  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Such  regulations  shall 
include,  when  deemed  necessary,  provisions 
for  control  of  the  use  of  motorized  aud  me- 
chanical equipment  for  transportation  over, 
or  alteration  of,  the  surface  of  such  Federal 
land  In  connection  with  any  authorized 
activities  on  siich  land,  including  but  not 
limited  to  mineral  prospecting,  exploration, 
or  development  operations. 

Sec  12.  Patents  shall  not  hereafter  b« 
issued  for  locations  and  claims  heretofore 
made  in  the  recreation  area  under  tiie  min- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States. 

Six.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  piirposes  of  this  Act  not  more 
than  •19,802.000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  Interesu  in  lands  and  not  more  than 
$2e.241.0(X>  for  development.  Money  appro- 
priated from  the  land  and  virater  conservation 
fund  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein  within 
the  recreation  area. 


SBC  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  luteriw. 
In  consultation  vrtth  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  natural,  economic. 
and  cultural  values  of  the  recreation  area 
and  the  adjacent  Pioneer  Mountains  for  tiie 
purpose  of  evaltiatlng  the  potentiality  of 
establishing  therein  a  national  park  or  other 
unit  of  the  national  park  system.  He  shall 
submit  a  report  of  the  resulta  of  the  analysis 
along  with  hLs  reconunendations  to  the  Con- 
gress by  December  31. 1974. 

(b)  His  report  shaU  show  that  In  making 
the  aforesaid  pecommendatlons  he  took  into 
consideration,  among  other  things — 

(1)  the  feasible  alternative  uses  of  the  land 
and  the  long-  and  short-term  effect  of  such 
alternative  uses  upon,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
foUowlng — 

(A)  the  State  and  local  economy, 

(B)  the  natural  and  cultural  environment, 

(C)  the  management  and  use  of  water 
resources, 

(D)  the  management  of  grazing,  timber, 
mineral,  and  other  commercial  activities. 

(E)  the  management  of  fish  aud  wildlife 
resources, 

(F)  the  continued  occupancy  of  existing 
homesltes.  campsites,  commercial  and  public 
recreation  enterprises,  and  other  privately 
owned  properties  and  the  future  development 
of  the  same, 

(O)  the  Interrelation  between  recreation 
areas.  wUdemess  areas  and  park  lands,  and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  national  park 
in  the  mountain  peaks  and  upland  areas 
together  with  such  portions  of  the  national 
recreation  area  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  proper  administration 
and  public  use  of  and  access  to  such  park 
lands,  leaving  the  valleys  and  low-lying  lands 
available  for  multiple-use  purposes. 

(c)  Any  recommendation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unit  of  the  national  park  system 
6haU  be  accompanied  by  (1)  a  master  plan 
for  the  development  and  administration  of 
such  unit.  Indicating  proposed  boundaries, 
access  or  other  roads,  visitor  facilities,  and 
proposed  management  concepte  applicable  to 
such  unit:  (2)  a  statement  of  the  estimated 
Federal  cost  for  acquisition,  development, 
and  operation  of  such  unit;  and  (3)  proposed 
legislation  for  establishment  of  such  park 
administrative  unit. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  more  than  »50.000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  Is 
declared  to  be  Invalid,  such  declaration  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  any  other  provision 
hereof. 


Alak  Bible. 
Frank  Chcrch, 
Frakk  E.  Moss. 
CuFFoao  P.   Hansen. 
Lem  B.  Jorqan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  Senate. 

Wayns  N.   ASPmALL, 
Rot  A.  Tatlob. 

MOBRIS    K.    UOALX. 
J.  SKUBtTZ, 

James  A.  McCLrRE. 
Mariagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou!'e. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  confei-ence  report  is 
being  filed  today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  report,  together  with 
the  joint  statement  of  the  conference 
committee,  will  be  printed  by  the  House. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  print- 
ing of  this  report  as  a  separate  document 
bv  the  Senate  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  numerous  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  House  version  and  the  Senate 
amendment  which  were  the  subject  of 
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discussion  and  action  by  the  committee 
of  conference. 

The  committee  of  conference  decided 
to  accept  the  Senate's  Inclusion  of  the 
Sawtooth  Wilderness  Area  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  recreation  area.  It 
eliminated  the  Senate  provision  that  the 
landowner  could  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  purchase  his  property  If 
he  desired  to  sell.  Compromise  language 
was  adopted  on  hunting  and  fishing 
which  leaves  basic  management  to  the 
State  of  Idaho. 

The  committee  on  conference  also  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  provision  to  make  per- 
manent the  withdrawal  of  all  Federal 
lands  from  entry  and  location  under  the 
mining  laws. 

The  conferees  have  reached  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise 
on  the  differences  between  the  two  ver- 
sions and,  therefore,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  further  comment. 

This  brings  to  a  conclusion  Senate 
action  on  a  biU  which  has  taken  literally 
10  years  to  be  written  into  law.  I  think  It 
Is  the  most  significant  legislation  affect- 
ing my  State  that  will  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress In  this  session. 

I  particularly  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Len  Jordan,  for  the  support  and 
cooperation  that  he  has  extended  in  our 
joint  effort  to  finally  bring  to  fr\iition  a 
decade  of  legislative  effort  to  provide 
adequate  environmental  protection  to 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Alpine  regions 
in  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  such  time 
as  I  may  have  remaining. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15495)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  author- 
ize construction  at  certain  installations 
in  connection  with  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic -mLssile  system,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

ALTHORIZATION  OF  AHPBOPRIATIONS  FOR  CENTER 
FOR   NAVAL  ANALYSES 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  direct  my 
queiitlon  for  my  colleague.  Senator  Buck- 
ley, and  myself,  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  University  of  Rochester,  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  has  a  deep  concern  about  the 
fact  that  the  provision  in  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses 
with  which  the  university  Is  concerned, 
is  cut  In  half.  The  reason  Is  that  it  is 
going  from  the  fiscal  year  to  the  calendar 
year  basis. 

That  leaves  them  up  in  the  air  and  un- 


certain as  to  where  the  center  will  be 
as  to  the  nature  of  its  funding. 

We  would  like  to  know  from  the  Sena- 
tor what  assurance  he  can  give  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  there  is  an  imder- 
standlng,  of  course,  that  there  will  be  a 
continuing  resolution  for  funding  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  However,  the  fear  is  that 
fimding  will  be  based  on  a  theoretical 
annual  expenditure  of  $4.5  million  rather 
than  on  a  real  annual  program  of  $9  mil- 
lion. Is  that  a  justified  fear? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
substantially  correct.  Let  me  say  in  an- 
swer to  the  two  distinguished  Senators 
from  New  York  that  the  reduction  of 
$4.5  million  for  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses  will  not  interrupt  the  continued 
operation  of  that  organization  during 
fiscal  year  1973.  Their  present  contract, 
which  is  financed  with  fiscal  year  1972 
fimds,  will  support  them  through  De- 
cember 31,  1972.  If  appropriations  are 
enacted  by  that  time,  the  funds  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  continue  their  contract  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1973,  or  June 
30,  1973,  provided  that  their  program  Is 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
If  the  program  Is  enacted  after  De- 
cember 31,  1972 — and  that,  of  course,  is 
lUghly  unlikely— and  the  continuing  au- 
thority is  provided  by  a  joint  resolution, 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  have  the 
authority  to  continue  financing  the  con- 
tract at  the  same  level  pending  final  en- 
actment of  the  appropriations. 

That  is  the  only  one  that  is  operated 
on  a  calendar  year  basis.  We  are  putting 
them  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  so  that  they 
will  be  the  same  as  the  others. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  There  Is  no  reason  for 
fear  and  imcertalnty. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  There  Is  no  reason 
for  fear  and  uncertainty. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  mentioned  the  6-month  basis 
and  that  no  cutback  would  l>e  intended. 
We  would  not,  however,  be  dividing  the 
$4.5  million  by  12  Instead  of  by  6? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. It  was  established  in  January  1973, 
and  runs  through  June  30,  1973,  with 
$4.5  million. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampslilre.  He  is 
most  helpful  and  most  gracious. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  a  question. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  address  some  questions  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  As  a  pre- 
amble to  the  questions  I  would  like  to 
place  In  the  Record  the  provision  that 
was  the  Brooke  amendment  to  the 
Cooper  amendment.  First,  the  Cooper 
amendment  that  was  offered  July  19, 
provided  for  a  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam.  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  within  4  monttis  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  that  that  amendment 
would  have  been  attached  to. 

After  tliat  was  offered  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusett.s  offered  this  amend- 


ment which  was  in  lieu  of  paragraph  (b) 
of  the  Cooper  amendment. 

The  amendment  was: 

Provided  there  has  been  a  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  or  any  govern- 
ment allied  with  them. 

At  the  time  that  amendment  was  of- 
fered, and  I  still  maintain  the  same  posi- 
tion, I  was  of  the  opinion  that  under 
the  provision  that  was  offered,  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  at  that 
time,  as  I  said,  "Provided  there  has  been 
a  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war,"  there  could  not  be  tliat  type  of  a 
condition  precedent  without  having,  in 
effect,  a  cease-fire,  so  I  voted  for  that 
amendment. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  has  he  changed  his 
amendment  at  this  time.  As  I  understand 
tils  amendment,  the  first  portion  of  It  Is, 
In  fact,  the  same  as  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment— the  first  two  sentences — but  It 
now  has  this  proviso: 

Provided  that  there  is  a  release  within  the 
four-month  period  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  war  held  by  the  government  of  North 
Vietnam  and  all  forces  allied  with  such 
government. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  if  he  could  tell  us  what 
his  reason  is  for  changing  his  amend- 
ment from  the  prior  amendment  that 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  prior 
amendment  having  been  what  I  consid- 
ered a  condition  precedent  that  would 
have  permitted  the  President  to  continue 
to  act  as  he  has  acted  until  there  had 
actually  been  a  release;  and  this  aae, 
1  understand,  means  the  funds  will  be 
cut  off  subject  to  release  of  our  prisoners 
of  war,  within  a  4-month  period. 

Am  I  correct  or  incorrect  with  regard 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  question.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct  in  saying  the  language  of  the 
original  Cooper  amendment  has  been  left 
intact  and  untampered  with  in  any  fash- 
ion. It  was  not  my  intent  to  in  any  way 
change  the  original  Cooper  language  in 
the  first  part  of  the  amendment. 

The  reason  why  the  language  of  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment  was 
changed  was  for  the  purposes  of  clari- 
fication. The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  always  intended,  as  did  I, 
that  the  4-month  period  would  begin  to 
run  upon  enactment  of  the  legislation, 
and  that  is  clearly  set  forth  in  both 
amendments.  The  provision  that  the 
prisoners  of  war  would  be  retiumed  was 
Intended  by  me  within  that  4-month 
period  of  time,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
intended,  and  is  now,  that  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  the  4 -month  period 
would  begin.  It  was  Intended  that  the 
President  would  have  complete  flexibil- 
ity, so  far  as  the  rate  of  withdrawal  was 
concerned,  and  hopefully  within  that 
time  the  two  governments  would  get  to- 
gether and  work  out  the  details  as  to 
how  many  prisoners  would  be  returned 
and  how  many  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn, according  to  what  schedule. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks,  we 
would  be  talking,  as  a  practical  matter, 
only  about  some  39,000  troops.  "ITie  rate 
of  withdrawal  would  be  left  entirely  up 
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to  the  President.  And  during  that  period 
oi  time  the  North  Vietnamese  would  be 
returning  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 
If  the  North  Vietnamese  did  not  re- 
turn the  American  prisoners  of  war, 
then  to  use  an  expression,  all  bets  would 
be  off  It  would  be  null  and  void,  and  the 
President  could  continue  the  war  as  he 
saw  fit  The  amendment  was  designed 
to  give  the  North  Vietnamese  an  op- 
portunity to  have  us  withdraw  from 
Indochina  upon  the  return  of  our  pris- 
onei  of  war— aU  prisoners  of  war.  That 
Is  the  Intent  now.  That  was  the  Intent 
then  I  beUeve  that  this  language  as  wnt- 
ten  In  the  amendment  clearly  states  that 
intention. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Let  me  ask  my  col- 
league another  question.  I  recall  being 
on  the  floor  when  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts made  the  statement  on  July 
24,  when  he  said; 

The  fact  is  once  we  give  up  the  presence 
of  our  troops  in  Southeast  Asia,  we  have 
nothing  to  bargain  with  and  nothing  to 
negotiate  for  and  we  cannot  be  assured 
these  American  prisoners  of  war  will  be  re- 
turned to  us. 

As  I  said,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts had  In  his  amendment  on  July  24 
the  proviso  that  "there  has  been  a  release 
of  the  American  prisoners  of  war." 

Would  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts tell  me,  during  the  period  of  time 
after  the  passage  of  the  act  that  the  4 
months  would  be  Involved  In  the  present 
amendment,  could  the  President  of  the 
United  States  continue  to  use  forces  of 
the  United  States  in  any  manner  he  saw 
fit  to  continue,  in  effect,  the  pressure 
he  has  put  on  the  enemy  with  regard  to 
the  bargaining  for  the  release  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war  and  for  the  total  cessation  of 
hostilities  there,  or  woiUd  he  be  limited 
by  the  first  sentence  of  the  amendment  to 
using  these  funds  only  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  the  troops  and  protecting 
them  as  they  are  withdrawn? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  hope  that  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question.  The  Presi- 
dent, under  this  amendment,  would  be 
bound  to  use  the  funds  authorized  under 
this  amendment  or  appropriated  under 
this  amendment  only  for  the  purposes  of 
withdrawing  all  U.S.  ground,  naval,  and 
air  forces  from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia, and  protecting  such  forces  as  they 
are  withdrawn.  How  the  President  uses 
that  power  In  the  protection  of  the  troops 
as  he  withdraws  them  Is  a  matter  left 
entirely  up  to  the  President.  We  are  not 
trying  to  write  hito  the  legislation  specif- 
ically what  the  President  has  to  do  in 
that  regard.  He  has  the  power,  and  he  is, 
by  this  amendment,  compelled  to  start 
withdrawal  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation. 

It  has  already  been  determined  that 
he  does  not  have  any  combat  ground 
forces  to  speak  of  anywhere  in  Indochina 
at  this  time.  But  he  still  has  his  air 
force,  which  he  can  use  In  the  protection 
of  his  troops  as  he  withdraws  them. 

If  the  North  Vietnamese  fall  to  return 
our  prisoners  of  war  then  this  amend- 
ment Is  a  nullity,  this  act  of  legislation  Is 
a  nullity,  and  the  President  has  all  the 
powers  to  do  that  which  he  is  doing  at 
the  present  time. 


May  I  just  say  I  think  the  word  "pro- 
tection" is  a  very  important  word  in  this 
amendment,  because  the  President  will 
be  the  determinor  as  to  what  he  needs  to 
use  in  order  to  protect  his  troops  as  he 
withdraws  them  from  Indochina. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  ask  another 
question,  and  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind  yet  as  to  whether  this  is  the 
same  amendment.  On  July  24,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  made  this 
statement: 

My  amendment  does  not  call  for  an  agree- 
ment or  any  negotiations.  It  sets  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  that  we  will  get  back  our 
prisoners  of  war  before  we  withdraw  all  our 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Do  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  today  to  say  that  under 
this  amendment  we  will  get  back  all  of 
our  forces  before  we  withdraw  from 
Southeast  Asia,  and  I  am  talking  In  that 
regard  about  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia; that  we  will  have  our  prisoners 
of  war  back  before  we  make  that  with- 
drawal? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Before  we  complete 
that  withdrawal,  the  answer  is  "Yes."  The 
question  as  to  the  statement  that  the 
Senator  refers  to  relates  to  a  statement 
I  made  which  said  that  this  amendment 
does  not  call  for  any  agreement  as  far  as 
the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war  is 
concerned.  It  provides  that  the  prisoners 
of  war  must  be  returned,  not  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  sit  down  with  us  and 
work  on  an  agreement  with  us  for  the 
retmn  of  our  prisoners  of  war.  We  are 
providing  that  all  prisoners  of  war  must 
be  returned. 

This  was  the  very  lengthy,  and  I  think 
very  exhaustive,  debate  which  took  place 
on  my  amendment  to  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment. And  I  was  veiT  strong  at  that 
time,  as  I  am  now,  that  I  want  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  returned  before  all 
our  forces  are  pulled  out  of  Indochina. 
That  Is  what  this  amendment  says. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  was  at  that  particular  point  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  differentiated  it- 
self from  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  with  which  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston)  and  I  asso- 
ciated ourselves.  There  was  a  difference 
between  first  an  agreement  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
of  war.  which  was  the  crux  of  the  Brooke 
amendment:  namely,  the  withdrawal 
%ith  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
accomplished.  The  amendment  tliat  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  offered 
gives  the  President  the  flexibility  he 
needs,  as  the  Senator  has  properly  noted 
with  the  use  of  the  word  "protecting" 
such  forces  as  they  are  withdrawn. 

The  President,  under  the  terms  of  this 
language,  could  be  going  through  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  or  whatever  we  wish 
to  call  them,  right  up  until  the  last  day  of 
the  4-month  period,  and  during  that 
period  of  time  the  preparing  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces,  contingent 
upon  the  release  of  our  prisoner,  could 


take  place,  or  it  could  be  done  later;  but 
I  do  not  ttiink  this  cripples  the  President 
or  says,  "Look,  you  must  stop  all  ac- 
tivity. You  are  helpless.  You  have  to  give 
up  the  trump  card."  What  we  are  saying 
is  ttiat  "We  leave  it  up  to  you  to  inter- 
pret what  you  mean  by  protection  of  the 
American  forces." 

Of  course,  we  all  know  the  President 
today  says  that  what  he  Is  doing  In  these 
protective  reactions,  and  actually  the  m- 
tenslfied  bombing.  Is  protecting  American 
forces  and  Installations.  Some  people  dis- 
agree \iith  that,  but  we  are  not  arguing 
that  point  In  this  amendment.  I  think 
the  amendment  gives  the  President  the 
flexibility  that  he  agrees  he  needs. 

So  to  the  argiunent  that  we  are  trjing 
to  cripple  the  President,  to  take  away  his 
power,  to  put  lilm  In  some  sort  of  strait - 
jacket,  I  say  that  Is  not  the  piu-pose  of 
that  amendment  as  I  read  It,  and  If  it 
were,  I  would  not  vote  for  it,  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  at  tills  particular  time 
we  ought  to  do  that. 

But  I  do  believe  that  Congress  had  bet- 
ter quit  talking  about  ending  the  war  or 
do  something  to  end  It,  and  that  Is  what 
tills  is  all  about.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
politics  played  with  this  way  for  10  years, 
on  all  sides,  and  I  think  Congress  has 
come  to  the  point  where  the  moment  of 
truth  Is  here,  and  we  either  ought  to  cut 
off  funds  under  conditions  we  believe  aie 
fair  and  equitable,  or  quit  trying  to  ac- 
cuse the  previous  administration  or  this 
administration  of  anytliing  relating  to 
this  war. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility.  I  think 
tills  amendment  shares  that  responsibil- 
ity with  the  President.  I  do  not  seek  to 
make  it  difficult  for  President  Nixon  on 
tills  Issue.  I  think  he  has  been  doing  a 
job  getting  these  forces  out  of  there.  I 
wonder  how  he  can  get  them  all  out.  I 
think  It  Is  to  ills  advantage  that  Con- 
gress seek  to  help  him  in  tliis  way.  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country  In  every 
wfty . 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Ml".  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  he  i.s 
aljsolutely  correct  about  the  Issue  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  about  agree- 
ment. I  certainly  want  to  assure  my  col- 
league from  Alaska,  because  I  know  he 
is  ver>'  seriously  concerned — he  has 
voiced  ills  concern  to  me  privately,  and 
he  voices  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
tills  afternoon — as  to  what  protection  we 
have,  what  safeguards  we  have,  to  as- 
sm-e  that  our  American  prisoners  of  war 
win  be  returned. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  Senator:  First, 
the  39,000  ti-oops  in  South  Vietnam,  of 
which  at  the  outside  1.000  would  be  com- 
bat troops,  certainly  do  not  give  us  that 
protection.  The  civilians  and  military  ad- 
sers.  few  in  number,  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  certainly  do  not  give  us  that  pro- 
tection. So  the  protection  that  we  have, 
the  real  strength  and  power  that  the 
President  has  In  assuring  the  return  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Is  in  our  Air 
Force,  most  of  wlilch  Is  not  even  in  In- 
dochina, but  is  in  Thailand. 

So  we  are  really  not  giving  up  any- 
thing. Under  this  amendment,  when  I 
talked  alwut  agreement.  I  was  discusshig 
the  agreement  that  Uie  Senator  from 
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Minnesota  has  alluded  to,  which  was 
contained  in  the  Cannon  amendment. 
And  when  I  now  talk  about  discussions 
between  the  two  governments,  I  am 
merely  talking  about  the  discussions  as 
to  how  many  will  be  returned  at  what 
time,  and  where.  These  are  sort  of 
housekeeping-type  discussions,  rather 
than  setting  any  formal  agreement  as 
to  whether  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
return  our  prisoners  of  war  in  retain  for 
our  getting  out  of  China.  The  amend- 
ment provides  that  they  must  return  our 
prisoners  of  war  before  we  get  out  of 
Indochina. 

•  Several  Senators  addressed  tlie 
Chair.  7 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  tlie  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
follow  up  on  this  question,  because  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  just 
said  the  amendment  provides  that  we 
will  not  withdraw  until  we  get  our  pris- 
oners of  war,  I  recall  a  colloquy  between 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey )  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts before,  right  after  the  portion  of 
the  Record  that  I  just  read,  where  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  commented, 
In  response  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, as  follows: 

I  do  not  reciUl  any  time  when  the  Seriate 
hai  Bc'.ed  otherwise.  I  wouid  like  to  see  xis 
get  out  of  Southcabt  Asia,  land,  sea,  and  air, 
but  we  have  never  voted  to  do  so  without 
first  getting  assurances  that  we  would  have 
the  r  I  urn  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

That  Is  what  I  want  to  know.  Is  this 
operative  before  we  get  our  prisoners  of 
war?  Do  we  cut  off  fimds  from  the  Pres- 
ident? I  say  to  the  Senate,  if  the  funds 
are  cut  off  before  we  get  our  prisoners 
of  war.  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. If  it  cuts  off  the  funds  after  we  get 
our  prisoners  of  war,  I  shall  vote  for  it. 
I  have  never  voted  any  other  way  since 
I  have  been  here.  But  I  think  that  here 
we  may  have  a  substantial  change,  and 
are  saying  to  the  President.  "You  cannot 
have  these  fimds  and  sjiend  them  for 
anything  other  than  getting  our  troops 
out  of  there.  Meanwhile,  get  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  and  do  it  within  4  months." 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  tell  the  Presi- 
dent that.  That  is  not  what  we  told  liim 
before.  Before,  we  said  "Provided  there 
has  been  a  relea.se  of  our  prisoners  of 
war." 

Now  is  the  Senator  saying,  "Don't  use 
any  money  except  to  bring  these  men 
home."  I  a«iee  with  that,  but  only  if  we 
have  our  prisoners  of  war.  But  to  me.  it 
makes  a  substantial  difference  as  to 
whethtr  we  hav:  our  prisoners  of  war 
and  tlien  tell  the  President.  "You  cannot 
spend  another  dime  except  to  bring  our 
people  home."  or  whether  we  tell  him, 
"You  cannot  spend  another  dim»»  except 
to  brin,'  our  people  home;  meanwhile, 
get  our  jjrisoners  of  war  back."  That  dif- 
ference is  a  .serioas  quest:on  in  my  mind. 

Mr  BROOKE.  I  respect  that  serious 
question,  and  Ih&t  is  why  I  am  trying,  to 
the  be.st  of  my  ability,  to  explain  the 
amendment  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
colleague  from  Alaska. 

I  think  he  weU  pointed  out  that  under 
this  amendment,  the  President  has  the 
jjower  to  jjrol'-cl  tue  troops  in  Indo<  hinu. 


That  power  to  protect  the  troops  is  a 
power  that  the  President  can  exercise 
by  the  use  of  his  Air  Force.  Nothing 
changes  that  at  all  in  this  amendment. 
He  still  has  that.  He  is  not  going  to  use 
the  1,000  combat  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  protection  of  the  troops.  The 
Senator  knows  that  is  a  fact.  He  is  only 
going  to  use  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Air 
Force  he  can  continue  to  use  under  this 
amendment  for  the  protection  of  the 
troops.  Tliere  is  no  cutoff  of  funds  for 
that  at  all. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat 
the  same  question:  Does  the  President 
have  to  start  removing  the  troops,  by 
order  of  Congress,  under  the  Senator's 
amendment,  before  he  obtains  the  re- 
lease of  the  prisoners  of  war? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Tlie  answer  is  "No,"  and 

the  reason  is  the  following 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Could  I  answer  this 
question   It  will  jast  take  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Let  the  Senator  from 
New  York  finish  his  answer. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  reason  for  that  is 
this:  I  imderstand  the  Senator's  con- 
cern. He  wants  to  know  about  these 
39,000  troops,  even  if  there  are  only  1.000 
combat  troops,  or  whatever.  His  ques- 
tion is.  Do  they  get  out  before  the  pris- 
oners are  released? 

The  reason  I  say  "No"  is  as  follows: 
There  are  three  interdependent  parts  of 
this  amendment.  The  first  is  to  cut  off 
funds  except  for  withdrawal.  The  second 
part  is  that  the  withdrawal,  as  referred 
to  in  the  first  sentence,  shall  be  within 
4  months:  and  th'  third  part  is  the  pro- 
viso— the  "however" — that  there  has 
been  a  release. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York,  first,  that  that  is  not  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  has  now 
been  changed.  It  says  "provided  that 
there  i.^  a  release." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Provided  there  is  a 
release. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Provided  there  Is  a  re- 
Iea.se  within  the  4-month  period. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  All  right.  As  I  read  these 
three  clauses,  they  are  completely  Inter- 
deiJendent,  and  the  proviso  relates  to 
both  the  first  two.  If  there  has  not  been  a 
release,  he  does  not  remove  the  troops, 
and  he  removes  or  pha.ses  them  out  as 
the  prisoners  are  released.  That  is  the 
way  I  read  it,  and  when  I  vote,  that  is 
the  way  I  am  going  to  vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to  me, 
to  respond  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  T)ie  Senator  will  realily 
recall  the  argument  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  referred  to.  I  raised  these 
questions,  too,  and  I  would  like  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  to  remain  for  a  few 
minutes,  anyway.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my.self  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  stated  this  matter  better  than 
I  could  have.  His  questions  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  matter,  anJ  in  asking  those 
questions  in  the  manner  he  did,  he  stated 
the  ans'.\  er  at  the  same  time. 


I  believe  we  can  demonstrate  clearly 
here  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  was 
right  about  those  questijns  and  his  sus- 
pected answers,  and  the  language  here 
will  prove  it.  Mr.  President,  if  Senators 
will  just  follow  me  here  on  this  Brooke 
amendment,  beginning  with  lines  1  and 
2  at  the  bottom  of  page  1,  it  says: 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  for  United  States  Porcea 
with  respect  to  military  actions — 

All  military  actions — 
in  Indochina — 

That  is,  all  that  part  of  the  world  over 
there — 
may  be  used  only — 

Now,  this  goes  into  effect  when  the 
amendment  passes. 

There  is  only  a  4-month  period  In- 
volved here,  so  this  money  can  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  all 
U.S.  forces,  ground  forces,  naval  forces, 
and  air  forces  from  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  and  protecting  such  forces  as 
they  are  withdrawn. 

That  means  he  absolutely  must  get 
out.  He  cannot  use  this  money  for  any 
other  purpose.  In  that  vast  area  of  the 
world,  it  takes  time.  It  cannot  be  done 
in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month.  It  would 
take  months  to  comply  with  this,  and  all 
the  time  throttled  and  tied  to  the 
ground:  He  cannot  use  this  money  for 
any  purpose  except  a  withdrawal  and 
protecting  such  forces. 

Does  it  say  he  can  stand  and  fight?  No. 
He  cannot  spend  the  money.  He  has  to 
spend  it  for  withdrawing  and  merely 
protecting  them  bs  they  are  withdrawn. 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Give  me  a  few  min- 
ute^, please. 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  amend- 
ment, not  my  words : 

withdrawing  and  protecting  such  forces  as 
they  are  withdrawn. 

All  that  must  go  along  together.  You 
cannot  stand  and  fight.  You  cannot  fight 
back.  You  Irnve  to  keep  withdrawing. 

All  military  actions  must  be  directed  to- 
ward a  withdrawal. 

You  can  shoot  back,  but  you  cannot 
stop  and  put  up  embankments  or  en- 
trenchments or  protections  or  fortlflca- 
tlons.  You  must  not  stand  and  fight:  you 
must  withdraw.  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment says.  All  that  has  to  go  along  to- 
gether. 

These  prisoners  have  to  be  obtained 
in  some  way  during  the  same  period  of 
time.  All  right — 1  month  pai^ses  and 
you  withdraw.  You  cannot  spend  the 
money  for  anything  else,  .so  you  must  be 
withdrawing,  and  no  prisoners  are  re- 
leased. Another  month  passes,  and  you 
cannot  spend  the  money  for  anything 
except  withdrawal;  so  you  have  2 
months  of  withdrawal  and  no  prisoners. 
Then  you  ha\'e  3  months  of  withdrawal 
and  no  prisoners.  What  is  the  President 
going  to  do  then?  Somebody  has  to  give 
htm  a  reasonable  answer.  There  is  no 
flexibility  here,  under  thLs  language.  Give 
the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  some 
rea.sonable   room   and  some  reasonable 
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answer,  something  to  stand  on,  in  mak- 
ine  it  unlawful  to  spend  the  money. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  was  correct. 
According  to  the  provisions  here,  the 
President  has  to  keep  on  withdraw  ng 
and  only  protect  the  troops  as  they  with- 
draw AH  righ^-3  months  and  3  weeks 
nass  What  is  he  going  to  do  then?  He 
stUl  has  his  hands  tied.  The  prisoners  of 
war  have  not  been  returned  yet. 

Mr  President,  that  shows,  with  all 
respect,  that  this  is  a  ridiculous  provi- 
sion to  try  to  carve  into  hard  law. 

WhUe  we  are  at  ^'•ar.  under  these  ch- 
cumstances.  while  we  are  negotiating, 
while  we  are  going  to  Pans  and  doing 
aU  these  things,  here  comes  a  legislative 
act  Uiat  absolutely  picks  the  President  s 
nnrkets  takes  the  money  out  of  his 
SSeS  so  to  speak,  except  for  this  little 
small  narrow  field  of  withdrawal.  All  the 
time  he  has  to  be  showing  evidence  of 
withdrawing  and  withdrawing  and  with- 
drawing. If  he  fires  any  weapons,  he  has 
to  be  able  to  show  that  he  is  protec Ung 
the  forces  as  they  withdraw.  That  might 
be  a  good  regulation  for  some  school 
child  or  someone  like  that;  but  I  submit 
that  the  idea  of  putting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  under  such  restric- 
tions and  limitations  and  uncertainties 
is  ridiculous— it  is  ridiculous  to  think  se- 
riously about  enacting  legislaton  that  Is 
so  tightly  drawn  as  this. 

Here   is    the    come-along    to    get   it 
passed: 
Provided  there  Is  a  release  of  the  prisoners. 

That,  of  course,  is  what  we  all  want. 
But  within  this  period  of  4  months, 
the  President  is  not  permitted  to  be  the 
Commander  hi  Chief.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  be  the  Chief  Executive.  In  effect,  he 
is  not.  Talking  about  Umiting  the  funds 
and  cutthig  off  the  money  and  putting 
him  under  an  obligation  of  that  kind— 
they  would  laugh  at  him.  They  would 
laugh  at  him  if  that  provision  becomes 
law. 

What  are  we  dealing  with  here,  any- 
way? Are  we  getting  ready  for  some  kind 
of  picnic  or  social  affair  that  is  not  seri- 
ous? This  involves  human  lives.  This  in- 
volves commitments  of  this  great  Nation. 
It  involves  the  executive  branch,  the 
highest  office  in  the  greatest,  most  pow- 
erful Nation  in  the  world,  an  Executive 
who  is  trying  to  set  some  kind  of  pattern 
and  trying  to  do  something  for  a  free 
world. 

More  than  50,000  men  have  given  their 
lives  in  this  effort,  say  what  you  want 
about  it.  And  we  are  going  to  wind  it  up 
now,  or  try  to,  by  binding  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  literally  ought 
to  send  up  the  white  flag  and  not  blame 
him.  Do  not  give  him  an  impossible  job. 
We  should  take  the  responsibUity  our- 
selves, if  this  is  the  best  we  can  do  toward 
getting  at  this  matter. 

I  do  not  have  any  criticism  of  anyone 
personally.  I  know  the  agony  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  have  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  this  war.  I  know  a 
little  about  it  from  a  personal  stand- 
point. But  I  submit  that  we  have  gone 
far  afield.  This  amendment  is  so  tightly 
drawn,  in  trying  to  do  the  Impossible 
and  trying  to  deliver  the  prisoners  of 


war,  too — which  has  been  Impossible  so 
far— that  I  believe  we  have  overstepped 
by  a  great  deal  the  boimds  of  reason. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  the  po- 
litical situation  is.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence about  the  forthcoming  elections. 
That  is  not  an  is.sue.  Those  elections  are 
part  of  our  government,  and  they  come 
on  the  calendar  depending  on  what  year 

It  Is. 

The  question  here  is  this:  Let  us  not 
adopt  something  in  ti-ying  to  help  and 
have  it  prove  to  be  a  stumbling  block. 
This  is  an  Impossible  formula. 

I  submit  that  this  amendment — this 
proposed  substitute,  which  is  what  it  is — 
should  be  rejected  forthwith.  If  we  are 
going  to  get  at  the  real  problem  in  a 
practical  way,  the  amendment  should  be 
redrafted,  redrawn,  and  resubmitted  at 
some  other  time.  Other  bUls  will  be  com- 
ing along;  other  matters  will  be  coming 
along. 

I  have  used  all  the  time  I  care  to  use 
now,  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  use  the  entire  time  on 
the  debate  of  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
has  been  given  very  exhaustive  treat- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  week 
and  again  this  week. 

However.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  questions  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  asked.  And,  as  I 
said  earlier.  I  want  to  satisfy  him  so  far 
as  the  Intent  of  this  amendment  and 
the  language  of  this  amendment  are 
concerned. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  said: 

How  can  we  withdraw  all  these  troops 
within  4  months? 


We  are  talking  about  only  39,000 
troops,  and  we  already  have  withdrawn 
as  many  as  23,500  in  1  month.  Is  there 
any  question  that  we  can  withdraw  39.- 
000  troops  in  4  months  without  any  In- 
jury to  us? 

The  second  question  pertained  to  the 
rate  of  withdrawal.  The  chairman  said 
we  withdraw  the  first  month,  we  with- 
draw the  second  month,  and  we  withdraw 
the  third  month,  and  they  have  not  re- 
turned any  prisoners  of  war.  He  does 
not  give  much  faith  and  credit  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  telling  the  President  how  fast  he 
should  withdraw  the  39,000  from  South 
Vietnam  or  the  few  remaining  advisei-s 
from  Cambodia  and  Laos.  If  he  wants 
to  withdraw  1,000  troops  the  first  month, 
that  would  be  less  than  he  is  withdraw- 
ing at  the  present  time.  If  the  President 
wants  to  withdraw  another  1.000  troops 
the  second  month,  he  still  would  be  "le- 
hind  the  present  schedule.  Still,  if  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  not  returned  an>- 
of  our  prisonei-s  of  war.  he  is  not  duty 
bound  to  withdraw  all  the  39.000,  even 
the  thhd  month  or  the  fomth  month. 
So  that  we  may  end  up  in  the  fourth 
month  with  39.000  troops  still  remain- 
ing in  South  Vietnam,  if  North  Vietnam 
does  not  respond  to  our  offer  to  return 
our  prisoners  of  war.  That  is  the  aii- 
swer  to  my  colleague's  question.  That  is 
what  he  is  concerned  about.  That  is  what 
I  was  concerned  about  when  I  put  this 


amendment  on  to  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment, that  we  would  not  get  our  pris- 
oners of  war  home  before  we  withdraw 
from  Indochina.  I  want  to  assure  him 
that  under  my  amendment  this  could  not 
happen.  And,  in  addition,  tliat  the  word 
"protection"  means  that  the  President 
can  go  on  using  his  Army,  his  Air  r'orce, 
and  his  Navy,  but  most  particularly  liis 
Air  Force  and  his  Na\y  because  -here 
really  is  no  Army  as  such  to  be  used  lor 
the  protection  of  American  forces  there. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  for  a 
further  question? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  My  question  is  clear 
and  is  graphically  shown  by  the  fact  that 
here  is  an  amendment  on  July  24  wiiich  is 
the  amendment  I  voted  for,  which  he  at- 
tached to  the  Cooper  amendment,  and 
here  is  the  amendment  on  July  25  and 
it  is  the  same  amendment  as  modified  by 
Senator  Brooke  a  day  later;  and  I  still 
do  not  know  why  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts saw  fit  to  modify  an  amend- 
ment that  was  passed  and  to  change  it, 
from  "there  has  been  a  release  of  pris- 
oners of  war"  to  "there  is  a  release  of 
prisoners  of  war  within  a  four-month 
period." 

Why  did  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts change  that  amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  For  purposes  of  clarifi- 
cation only.  There  was  some  question  as 
to  when  the  4-month  period  would  begin. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  believe  that  this  is  still 
the  same  amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  And  I  think  I  made 
it  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  understood,  and  I 
think  he  wants  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment as  he  voted  for  it  before.  All  he 
wants  is  to  assure  himself,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  that  this  is  the  same  amend- 
ment, with  the  same  intent  and  the 
same  purpose. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  be  assured 
that  before  we  tell  the  President  that 
he  must  withdraw  all  our  forces,  we  have 
a  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
do  in  this  amendment.  Before  the  Presi- 
dent withdraws  our  forces,  we  must  have 
our  prisoners  of  war.  We  say  that  he  does 
not  have  to  do  a  thing  until  the  pru;- 
oners  of  war  are  returned.  He  has  the 
flexibility,  he  has  that  determination, 
solely.  We  are  not  telling  him  any  more 
than  that  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  asked  some  penetrating  ques- 
tions wliich  go  right  to  the  heart  of  this 
issue.  They  relate  to  our  prisoners  of 
war.  whom  we  are  all  gravely  concerned 
about.  They  also  relate  to  the  exercise 
of  judgment,  wisdom,  and  constitutional 
authority  with  respect  to  winding  down 
the  Vietnam  war. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator  is 
asking  those  questions.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  it 
was  an  act  ol  high  integrity  on  his  part 
to  add  that  clarification,  at  the  possible 
cost  of  lo*ing  some  support.  He  did  not 
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want  an  ambiguous  amendment  that 
could  be  interpreted  in  different  ways  by 
the  President,  by  Senators,  and  by  the 
American  people.  I  respect  him  highly 
lor  that  act,  more  than  ever  before.  My 
respect  for  him  has  always  been  very 
hiRh,  because  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  now,  because 
I  am  going  to  speak  about  some  of  the 
questions  that  trouble  him. 

In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska's  question,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  do  not  get  all  the 
way  out  right  away,  and  we  do  not  nec- 
essarily stOD  all  acts  of  force  immedi- 
ately. We  retain  our  power  to  use  air, 
land,  and  sea  power  when  we  wish  if  we 
do  not  get  our  prisoners  out.  Under  this 
amendment,  our  use  of  force  does  not 
necessarily  come  to  an  end  until  the  last 
man  is  out.  This,  I  think,  is  the  key  point 
that  is  troubling  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka. The  process  of  withdrawal  does  not 
necessarily  start  imtil  we  have  reached 
an  agreement  and  until  its  implementa- 
tion has  begun.  We  then  begin  to  exer- 
cise restraint,  and  we  begin  to  get  the 
prisoners  back.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  says  that  funds  may  be  used 
only  for  withdrawal,  provided  there  is  a 
release  of  the  prisoners  within  4  months. 
If  there  is  no  release,  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily apply  that  restriction  to  the  Pres- 
ident's aiblity  to  use  funds  in  any  way 
he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard 
four  Senators  talk  on  this  question.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  have  expressed  our  inter- 
pretation of  this  amendment.  I  just  want 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  if  I 
may  have  his  attention,  that  the  prison- 
ers of  war  were  uppermost  in  my  mind 
when  I  took  the  floor  and  amend  the 
original  Cooper  amendment.  That  is  the 
provision  I  wanted.  I  share  his  concern 
for  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  did  not  want 
to  give  up  the  bargaining  power  that 
we  have.  We  all  want  the  prisoners  re- 
turned before  we  give  up  our  power. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
xinder  this  amendment,  our  power  will 
not  be  given  up  until  we  have  every 
American  prisoner  of  war  returned.  That 
is  what  he  voted  for  last  week.  That  Is 
what  I  hope  we  will  vote  for  today  be- 
cause there  has  teen  no  change,  and 
let  the  Record  show  it  clearly,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  content  of  the 
amendment.  The  minor  language  change 
was  solely  for  purposes  of  clarification. 
•niere  was  no  change  in  what  would  hap- 
pen under  this  amendment  because  the 
President  was  still  being  given  the  power 
and  the  flexibility  he  had  under  the 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
Intend  to  enter  this  debate,  but  because 
of  the  question  being  asked  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Brooke)  and  the  answers  given, 
illustrates  the  dilemma  of  so-called  end 
the  war  amendments  with  conditions 
precedent  such  as  the  Brooke  amend- 


ment. The  amendment  which  I  offered 
last  week  and  which  has  now  been  in- 
corporated in  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  provided  for  the  un- 
conditional witlidrawal  of  all  our  forces 
not  only  ground  forces  in  Vietnam  but  in 
Laos  and  Cambodia  and  also  our  naval 
and  air  forces  from  the  war,  starting 
immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  this 
bill.  In  short,  it  meant  to  get  all  the  way 
out,  to  end  U.S.  participation  in  tlie  war. 
Now  the  attacks  being  made  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts from  all  sides,  indicates  the  un- 
certainty of  its  meaning.  I  respect  his 
deep  feelings  and  his  convictions.  But 
the  fact  stands  out,  that  the  war  will  not 
be  ended  and  no  one  gets  out  of  the  war 
imder  this  amendment.  The  amendment 
is  dasigned  to  end  the  war;  yet  he  is 
forced  to  convince  Senators  that  his 
amendment  does  not  stop  the  fighting. 
It  not  only  tells  the  President  that  he 
can  continue  to  fight  through  the  4 
months,  but  also  after  the  4  months  have 
expired.  If  our  prisoners  of  war  have  not 
been  released,  the  Senator  s  amendment 
would  authorize  the  continuation  of  the 
use  of  the  mighty  power  of  this  country 
to  bomb  from  the  air  and  from  the  sea 
to  continue  the  war.  The  amendment 
goes  far — it  implicity  authorizes  the  war. 

The  Senator  and  the  Senate  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  That  is  the  point  I 
tried  to  make  last  week.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  the  defeat  of  my  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  did  not  want  it.  I  can 
understand  their  hiur.ane  reasons. 

But  it  cannot  be  aigued  that  an 
amendment  which  provides  explicitly 
that  no  funds  shall  be  used  except  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  all  forces  and 
that  not  a  cent  shall  be  spent  from  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  this  bill  for 
any  purpose  except  to  withdraw  author- 
ize the  continuation  of  the  war.  We  can- 
not against  that  language  say,  "Yes,  Mr. 
President.  Oiur  forces  can  continue  to 
fight,  to  bomb,  to  strafe,  and  to  shell  for 
the  next  4  months  without  any  hindrance 
and  from  then  on  without  any  hindrance 
from  thereon  unless  our  pi-isoners  are 
released." 

I  believe  we  would  have  a  better  chance 
to  get  the  prisoners  released  if  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  is  ended. 

I  have  great  respect  for  by  good 
friend  Senator  Brooke.  However,  I  do 
not  agree  with  his  interpretation  of  that 
portion  of  his  amendment  which  I 
wrote.  I  think  his  amendment  proposes 
something  that  we  have  not  done  before. 
We  are  proposing  an  authorization  to  the 
President  to  continue  the  war  although 
we  have  complained  about  it  all  the 
time. 

That  is  the  defeat  of  so  called  end-the- 
war  amendments.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  give  the  impression  that  the  Senate 
is  voting  to  end  the  war,  and  then  by  add- 
ing a  condition  to  authorize  its  continu- 
ance. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  no  time  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  agree  with  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  said  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  my  distingidshed  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  .  As  I 
said,  I  think  we  have  debated  this  mat- 
ter sufficiently.  I  just  want  to  assure  the 
Senators  that  the  amendment  is  a  simple 
amendment.  It  is  the  amendment  that  we 
considered  last  week.  The  amendment 
has  not  been  changed  in  any  form  or 
fashion  as  to  the  intent  and  piu-poses,  or 
in  what  it  would  do. 

It  would  still  only  provide  that  we 
withdraw  all  American  forces  from  Indo- 
china. Cambodia,  Laos,  and  South  Viet- 
nam within  4  months  from  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation,  pro- 
vided that  within  that  period  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war,  all  of  them,  are  re- 
turned by  North  Vietnam  and  any  allies 
who  have  them.  The  President  has  the 
full  flexibility  in  that  time  to  protect 
American  forces  in  Indochina  with  all  the 
power  necessary.  And  we  are  only  talk- 
ing about  some  39,000  troops,  of  which 
no  more  than  1,000  are  combat  troops. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Aiken  amendment  and  to  op- 
pose the  Brooke  amendment.  I  support 
the  Aiken  amendment  because  it  is  a 
stoD-the-killing  amendment,  because  it 
will  allow  the  continuance  of  the  nego- 
tiations now  going  on  In  Paris,  because 
it  Is  furtherance  of  an  early  chance  for 
peace,  and  because  without  a  cease-fire, 
as  we  discovered  in  Korea,  there  can  be 
no  real  chance  for  the  recovery  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  no  real  protection 
for  our  prisoners  in  the  process  of  their 
release. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
order  for  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  There  is  a  lot  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion down  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  Then  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there 
would  be  no  protection  for  our  forces  to 
the  process  of  withdrawal  unless  we  have 
a  cease-fire.  And  all  belligerency  stops 
either  vrith  a  total  defeat  of  one  side  or 
with  a  cease-fire. 

No  one  has  urged  here  the  total  defeat 
of  the  North  Vietnamese.  No  one  has  di- 
rectly urged  in  this  Chamber  the  total 
defeat  of  the  United  States,  although 
there  have  been  implications  arising 
within  and  without  the  Chamber  that 
that  would  be  preferable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  situation. 

I  carmot  believe  now  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  advocating  defeat  for 
either  side.  I  can  believe  that  they  are 
advocating  a  stop-the-killing  amend- 
ment. Pre-sumably  that  is  the  compas- 
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Eionate  thing  to  do.  That  is  the  pragmatic 
thing  to  do.  That  is  the  logical  thing  to 
do.  And  it  is  consistent  with  what  we  ar . 
offering  to  do.  We  are  back  again  to  the 
oU  situation  where  the  Senate  is  trying 
to  second-guess  the  President,  whre  the 
Senate  suspects  that  sometliing  is  going 
on,  and  the  Senate,  quite  naturally, 
wishes  to  be  part  of  the  action. 

The  difiSculty  is  that  we  carmot  have 
100  Senators  negotiating  a  peace.  They 
could  not  do  any  better  job  than  Jane 
Fonda  did  under  the  circumstances.  It 
is  better  that  we  leave  the  power  to  ne- 
gotiate to  the  authority  designated  in 
the  Constitution. 

As  to  the  amendment  of  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brcwke),  it  is  indeed 
weaker  than  his  earUer  version.  And  I 
guess  tliat  merely  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment, I  perhaps  should  not  point  out  ex- 
actly how  weak  it  is.  However,  I  think 
that  is  the  fact. 

The  new  amendment,  instead  of  pro- 
viding for  a  4-month  withdrawal  after 
release,  provides  for  a  phasing  out,  or 
intends  to  provide  some  sort  of  phaseout 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  their  return 
during  a  4-month  period. 

So,  we  have  here  in  this  amendment  no 
longer  what  the  old  amendment  had, 
which  was  a  release  of  the  prisoners  fol- 
lowing which  there  would  be  a  with- 
drawal of  the  forces.  But  we  have  here  a 
withdrawal  of  the  forces  followed  by 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  amendment  which  would 
inhibit  Hanoi  from  waiting  to  the  last 
minute  of  the  last  day  of  the  fourth 
month  before  actually  releasing  the 
prisoners  of  war  or  making  an  accomit- 
ability  for  the  missing  in  action. 

So,  we  would  get  down  to  1  day,  24 
hours,  remaining.  If  we  had  withdrawn 
all  of  our  forces  under  this  amendment, 
except  100,  and  that  100  would  be  mostly 
over  in  the  PX,  how  conceivably  could 
that  100  men  representing  the  United 
States,  offer  protection  either  for  their 
own  withdrawal  or  for  the  withdrawal  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  and  an  accoxmtabil- 
ity  for  the  missing  in  action? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  does 
not  necessarily  have  to  happen  imtil  the 
last  hour  of  the  last  day.  Therefore, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  it  is  weaker 
than  the  earlier  amendment  and  many 
reasons  why  it  should  be  defeated,  more 
so  than  the  other  amendment. 

The  President,  indeed,  could  ignore 
this  wording,  and  all  that  would  be  ac- 
complished would  be  an  expression  of 
good  will  which  we  all  share  for  the  end- 
ing of  the  war. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  so  much 


has  been  said  about  what  the  proposed 
amendment  will  do.  So  much  has  been 
said  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  as  to 
what  the  amendment  would  or  would  not 
do  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
I  think  that  it  is  about  time  the  Senate 
consider  what  the  President  thinks  the 
amendment  would  do  for  him. 

The  President  is  very  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  as  written.  He  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  be- 
ing convinced  that  instead  of  helping 
him,  these  amendments  they  would  both 
handicap  him  in  his  efforts  to  secui-e  an 
early  peace  and  an  early  return  of  our 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  strongly  supports  the 
amendment  which  I  will  propose  shortly 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  eight  of  my  col- 
leagues. He  believes  that  will  be  of  great 
help  in  his  efforts  to  get  an  early  psace 
in  Indochina.  I  think  that  the  President, 
having  a  responsibility,  ought  to  have  his 
opinions  considered  by  the  Senate  He 
knows  what  will  hurt  him  in  his  efforts; 
he  knows  what  will  help  him. 

I  am  sorry  there  is  so  much  opposition 
to  his  efforts.  He  has  withdrawn  over  90 
percent  of  oiu*  troops  now.  We  are  on  the 
way  to  winding  up  that  situation  over 
there.  Why  should  we  try  to  impede  his 
efforts  now?  If  they  do  not  succeed,  and 
they  may  not  succeed  if  the  enemy  will 
not  agree  to  them,  then  there  will  be  time 
to  consider  something  else. 

But  I  think  now,  so  long  as  he  is  Com- 
mander in  Ciiief,  sind  as  long  as  he  has 
responsibility  for  the  situation  over  there 
we  better  give  him  some  consideration 
and  not  try  to  drive  him  into  the  6in. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
which  would  provide  for  a  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces  throughout  Indochina 
within  4  months  of  enactment  of  HJl. 
15495,  provided  that  there  is  a  release 
within  the  4-month  period  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  North  Vietnam  and  all  forces 
allied  with  such  government. 

Mr.  President,  here  again  the  Senate 
is  trying  to  impose  itself  as  the  negotiat- 
ing body  in  reaching  a  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  At  the  same  time,  the 
President  is  actively  conducting  negotia- 
tions and  the  position  he  has  adopted  is 
certainly  reasonable  and  from  all  ap- 
pearances is  acceptable  to  the  American 
people. 

U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  in  a 
way  which  will  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  independent  countries  of  Indochina 
is  just  not  as  simple^  as  this  amendment 
would  suggest.  Other  factors  must  be 
weighed  in  carrying  out  this  withdrawal. 

First,  the  continued  success  of  the 
Vietnamization  program  is  of  prime  Im- 
portance If  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  to  have  a  fighting  chance  to  success- 


fully resist  the  invaders  who  have  oc- 
cupied their  soil  and  are  killing  their 
families  and  neighbors. 

Second,  amendment  No.  1347  provides 
no  guarantee  whatsoever  that  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  now  held  by  North 
Vietnam  will  be  returned.  The  President 
has  pointed  out  that  even  though  the 
French  withdrew  completely  from  Viet- 
nam, there  are  still  thousands  of  French 
servicemen  completely  unaccounted  for. 
Neither  the  President  nor  the  Congress 
can  afford  to  leave  the  fate  of  our 
POW's  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government. 

Third,  this  amendment  would  leave 
our  loyal  allies,  the  South  Vietnamese, 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  an  aggressive, 
cruel  and  totalitarian  enemy.  We  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  to  prevent  Commu- 
nist siggression  from  succeeding.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  American  people  on 
behalf  of  this  important  goal  must  not  be 
in  vsdn.  ^ 

Fourth,  Presiaent  Nixon  has  stated 
time  and  again  that  the  goal  of  his  ad- 
ministration is  to  create  a  lasting  and 
just  peace.  Were  we  to  merely  bring  an' 
end  to  any  American  involvement  in  mil- 
itary hostilities  in  Vietnam,  yet  create 
a  situation  which  results  in  new  aggres- 
sion, new  wars,  and  new  demands  on  the 
American  people  and  the  American  con- 
science to  halt  these  new  acts  of  Com- 
munist expansionism,  we  would  have 
sacrificed  much  and  gained  nothing. 
Peace  requires  strength  and  the  willing- 
ness to  use  that  strength  to  defend  world 
peace  against  those  who  would  disturb 
it.  Peace  requires  that  an  end  to  the 
Vietnam  war  discourage  new  aggression 
in  its  wake. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  appears  to 
me  the  timing  of  this  amendment  could 
not  possibly  have  been  worse  for  our 
Government.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  the 
President's  negotiator  on  the  war.  is 
personally  representing  President  Nixon 
in  announced  peace  negotiations  for  the 
first  time.  Just  today  he  is  returning 
from  Paris  to  give  President  Nixon  the 
latest  report  on  the  progress  of  the  talks. 

If  the  Senate  must  spetUc  on  this  issue 
more  than  it  already  has  then  surely 
such  messages  could  be  considered  later 
in  the  year  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  pres- 
ent negotiations  which  hold  new  hope  of 
some  success. 

We  want  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close. 
The  President  is  working  hard  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  close  and  Congress  can 
work  with  him  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose if  we  will  avoid  such  amendments 
as  this. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment 
and  to  proceed  to  final  passage  of  the 
military  procurement  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  24  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognised. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  yielding 
to  me. 
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Mr.  President,  three  amendments  are 
xmder  discussion  at  this  time.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  first  offered;  then,  the  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  was  offered  as 
a  substitute;  and  in  just  a  few  moments 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken)  Is  going  to  offer  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment. The  Aiken  amendment  would  be 
voted  on  first  in  an  effort  to  perfect  the 
Cranston  amendment.  Irresp>ective  of  the 
vote  on  the  Alken  amendment,  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  vote  on  the  Brooke  amend- 
ment as  a  substitute  to  the  Cranston 
amendment,  or  the  Cranston  amendment 
as  amended  by  the  Aiken  perfecting 
amendment. 

The  first  Issue  will  be  to  choose  be- 
tween the  Cranston  amendment  and  the 
perfecting  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken). 

As  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  pres- 
ence of  our  soldiers  there,  the  Cranston 
amendment  makes  no  preconditions 
whatsoever  with  regard  to  their  with- 
drawal. They  must  be  withdrawn  from 
South  Vietnam  within  the  period  be- 
tween now  and  the  first  of  October,  only 
less  than  60  days  off.  Not  only  must  they 
be  withdrawn  at  that  time,  but  all  funds 
for  their  support  are  cut  ofT  as  of  the 
first  of  October  of  this  year. 

The  Aiken  amendment  is.  in  effect,  a 
restatement  of  the  Presidents  peace  offer 
in  his  speech  of  May  8.  and  would  pro- 
vide that  there  would  be  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  4  months  after  the  occur- 
rence of  three  things:  One  would  be  a 
cease-fire  supervised  by  an  international 
body  such  as  the  Red  Cross  or  other  body 
to  be  approved  by  both  parties.  Second 
would  be  a  release — not  a  promise  to  re- 
lease as  provided  in  one  phrase  of  the 
Cranston  amendment  with  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  from  Indochina — but  the  ac- 
tual release,  and  not  a  gradual,  simul- 
taneous release  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke* 
said  his  amendment  now  provides,  but  a 
release  and  return  to  their  homes  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Then  an  ac- 
counting for  the  missing  in  action. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ac- 
counting for  the  missing  in  action  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  Brooke  amendment. 
It  has  to  do  only  with  the  prisoners  of 
war. 

So  these  three  preconditions  must  exist 
before  it  is  necessary  that  we  withdraw 
from  Vietnam,  and  4  months  are  allotted 
for  that  withdrawal. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CRANSTON)  about  the  Senate  prondlng  a 
definite  plan  to  take  this  from  the  hands 
of  the  President,  to  share  in  the  respon- 
sibility. The  Cranston  amendment  re- 
moves this  discretion  from  the  President. 
It  would  not  be  In  the  area  of  uncer- 
tainty, a*  Is  the  case  with  the  present 
Brooke  amendment,  because  disagree- 
ment has  been  voiced  on  the  floor  by 
distinguished  Senators  as  to  what  the 


Brooke  amendment  actually  means.  It 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  he  offered  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  which  was 
adopted  as  an  amendment,  because  that 
amendment  provided  that  there  had  to 
be  a  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  before  the  4-month  period  would 
start  running,  whereas  under  the  present 
amendment  it  is  provided  that  there  has 
to  be  a  release  within  the  4-month 
period  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

Why  does  not  the  Brooke  amendment 
provide  for  a  ceasefire,  as  does  the  Aiken 
amendment?  Does  he  want  American 
soldiers  to  fight  their  way  out  of  Viet- 
nam? That  is  what  they  would  have  to 
do,  because  the  Brooke  amendment  pro- 
vides that  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law,  no  funds  can  be  spent 
on  our  soldiers,  on  our  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, except  for  the  piu-pose  of  with- 
drawing those  soldiers — no  funds  what- 
soever. It  is  provided  then  that  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  shall  be  carried  out 
within  4  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  but  with  respect  to  the 
return  of  the  prisoners,  it  is  provided 
that  there  shall  be  a  release  within  the 
4-month  period.  This  could  come  at  the 
end  of  the  4-month  period,  whereas  un- 
der the  amendment  it  would  be  incum- 
bent for  this  countrj'  to  do  nothing  in 
the  way  of  expenditures  on  our  Armed 
Forces  except  in  support  of  their  with- 
drawal. So  we  would  be  in  the  act  of 
withdrawing  our  soldiers  and  they  woxUd 
not  have  to  do  anything. 

The  explanation  they  give  is  that  the 
President  could  make  these  determina- 
tions. That  is  what  I  thought  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  are  offering 
these  amendments  are  trying  to  do — to 
remove  the  President's  discretion  in  this 
matter  and  get  our  soldiers  out  of  Viet- 
nam. This  leaves  it  entirely  up  in  the  air, 
and  it  would  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
or  a  Boston  lawyer,  or  a  California  lawyer 
to  determine  what  in  the  world  is  meant 
here. 

Why  not  pass  something  that  is  clear 
and  unequivocal?  Why  not  support  the 
President's  position?  Why  not  support 
the  ad\ace  of  our  negotiators  in  Paris? 
Why  not  support  the  secret  negotiations 
that  are  taking  place  between  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger and  representatives  of  North  Viet- 
nam? Why  not  give  our  support  to  them? 
We  are  having  critical  days.  We  read  in 
the  newspapers,  we  hear  on  every  hand, 
that  the  negotiations  are  at  an  acute 
stage.  Why  should  we  do  something  and 
speak,  as  the  Senate,  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  that  our  negotiators 
are  speaking?  Why  not  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal?  Why  not  stand  four- 
square behind  the  President  in  the  peace 
proposals  he  submitted  on  May  8? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  support 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
the  Cranston  amendment,  and  if  that  is 
adopted,  then  I  will  vote  against  the 
Brooke  amendment,  or  in  any  event  I 
will  vote  against  the  Brooke  amendment. 
Certainly,  I  will  vote  against  the  Brooke 
amendment  if  it  seeks  to  replace  the 
Alken  amendment. 

The  first  vote  Is  going  to  be  on  whether 
or  not  we  support  the  President  of  the 


United  States;  whether  we  support  the 
peace  proposals  he  submitted  on  May  8 
in  his  peace  overtures  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese which  were  broadcast  over  tele- 
vision.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  for  a  special  purpose.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson) 
has  a  matter.  I  am  going  to  yield  myself 
3  minutes  for  a  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  committee  added  a  general  pro- 
vision, section  606,  to  the  Military  Au- 
thorization Act  which  I  feel  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  continued  existence  of  this 
Nation's  naval  shipyards.  My  amend- 
ment would  simply  add  House  section  606 
at  the  end  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Informed  that  sec- 
tion 606  was  not  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  because 
of  the  press  of  time.  I  think  it  is  entirely 
proper  to  consider  this  matter  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

I  am  vitally  concerned  about  main- 
taining our  naval  shipyards  and  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  my  amendment 
since  it  simply  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  to  assign  to  naval  shipyards  enough 
construction  work  to  maintain  a  Navy 
shipbuilding  capacity  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  national  defense.  My  amend- 
ment, which  is  Identical  to  the  provision 
in  the  House  bill,  also  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  to  make  a  report  on  the 
Navy's  plans  for  maintaining  the  naval 
shipyards  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  intended  to  present 
this  amendment,  which  is  section  606  of 
the  House  bill.  The  House  provides  this 
language : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  assign  to 
naval  shipyards  for  construction  a  number 
of  the  naval  vessels,  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Act  for  fls:»l 
year  1974.  that  he  shall  determine  to  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  Navy  shlpbuUding 
capacity  adequate  to  the  needs  of  national 
defense,  In  terms  of  preservation  of  an  ef- 
fective construction  work  force  and  the  abU- 
Ity  to  respond  Immediately  to  emergent  de- 
mands for  naval  vessel  repairs.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1972,  on  the 
Navy's  plans  for  maintaining  the  naval  ship- 
yards m  the  future  and  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  this  section. 

That  language  is  in  the  House  bill.  I 
have  talked  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  about  this  matter. 
I  understand  that  we  want  to  get  the 
bill  moving  and  get  it  over  to  the  House 
as  fast  as  possible.  I  do  not  want  to 
offer  any  amendment  that  might  hinder 
its  passage  tonight.  I  do  not  think  this 
proposal  is  controversial  at  all.  I  think 
we  would  vote  for  it.  The  language  Is 
In  the  House  bill. 

I  withhold  offering  the  amendment 
with  the  understanding  that  when  we 
get  to  conference  the  Senate  will  take 
a  look  at  the  provision  In  the  House  bill 
and  see  if  we  cannot  keep  it  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  say  we  did  not  reject  that  amend- 
ment of  the  House.  We  just  did  not  have 
time  to  consider  House  amendments  un- 
der the  circumstances.  Just  before  the 
recess  we  finished  consideration  of  the 
bill.  We  agreed  aroimd  the  committee 
table  that  all  House  amendments  would 
be  open  for  consideration  in  the  confer- 
ence without  any  prejudice  against  them 
in  anyway.  They  would  be  open  to  hon- 
est persuasion  and  consideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  appreciate  that 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Act  foUowlng  new 
section : 

Sec.  — .  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall 
assign  to  naval  shipyards  for  construction  a 
number  of  the  naval  vessels,  for  which  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  by  this  Act  or  by 
the  Military  Procurement  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  that  he  shall  determine 
to  be  sxifficlent  to  maintain  a  Navy  ship- 
building capacity  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
national  defense.  In  terms  of  preservation  of 
an  effective  construction  work  force  and  the 
ability  to  respond  Immediately  to  emergent 
demands  for  naval  vessel  repairs.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31.  1972,  on  the 
Navy's  plans  for  maintaining  the  naval  ship- 
yards in  the  future  and  carrying  out  the 
terms  of  this  section. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining  on  the  Brooke 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  on  this  amendment  except  for 
just  >-  few  minutes  more. 

I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  going  to  have  three 
votes  here,  back  to  back,  without  an  ex- 
planation in  between.  We  will  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  first  vote  will  be  on 
the  Aiken  amendment,  which  was  the  last 
one  to  be  offered,  and  the  second  vote 
will  be  on  the  Brooke  amendment,  offered 
as  a  substitute,  and  the  last  vote  will  be 
on  the  Cranston  amendment  or  the 
Brooke  amendment,  which  ever  one 
might  prevail. 

Going  back  to  the  matter  of  this 
amendment,  this  is  a  ball  and  chain 
amendment.  So  far  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  this  is  a 
ball  and  chain  amendment  because  it 
catches  him  coming  and  going.  There  is 
no  mistake  about  what  plain  words  In 
the  English  language  mean.  The  first 
few  sentences  in  the  amendment  pro- 
vide that  military  actions  can  be  only 
actions  of  withdrawal,  and  the  money 
can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  for 
ground  forces,  naval  forces,  and  air 
forces  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia, 
but  only  for  protecting  such  forces  as 
they  are  withdrawn. 

That  is  a  withdrawing  on  every  line. 
It  is  a  withdrawing  from  beginning  to 
end.  That  is  all  it  can  be  legally. 

That  is  all  the  money  will  be  appro- 
priated for  under  this  amendment,  a 


piu«ly  negative  proposition,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  be 
faced  with. 

The  continuation  of  the  meaning  of 
this  amendment  is  that  this  withdrawal 
shEill  be  carried  out  within  4  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  It  shall  be  done  withi^  a  period  of 
4  months.  Then  there  is  this  proviso  that 
there  be  a  release  within  the  4-month 
period  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  (jovemment  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  forces  allied  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  these  limitations  tied 
around  liis  neck,  regardless : 

The  first  month  passes.  It  must  be  a 
pmely  negative  thing,  withdrawal. 

The  second  month  passes,  purely  neg- 
ative again,  withdrawal.  And  if,  in  tlie 
meantime  they  Bxe  attacked  or  anything 
happens,  nothing  can  'le  done  beyond 
what  is  called  protection  in  further  with- 
drawal. 

Three  months  pass;  no  prisoner  of 
war;  withdrawal. 

Tiiree  and  a  half  months;  no  prison- 
ers of  war  released;  still  the  mandate 
here  is  withdrawal.  He  cannot  use  one 
single  dime  of  this  money  under  these 
provisions  except  in  a  case  of  withdraw- 
al; and  the  ridiculous  situation  is  that 
when  we  get  down,  to  3  months  and  28 
days,  the  mandate  of  this  amendment 
is,  "Oh,  yes,  but  we  have  told  you  what 
to  do.  Regardless  of  the  situation  as  to 
the  prisoners  of  war,  and  regardless  of 
the  situation  as  to  release  or  no  release, 
you  have  to  continue  to  withdraw." 

Three  months  and  29  days;  no  prison- 
ers of  war  released ;  same  shackles,  same 
bonds,  same  limitations. 

Is  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  he  once  was?  No.  He  is  some 
kind  of  vassal,  a  subservient  minor  civil 
servant  of  some  kind,  under  the  limita- 
tions of  this  amendment. 

Four  months  pass,  and  there  are  no 
prisoners  of  war  released.  Where  is  he 
then?  According  to  tliis  language  here, 
it  says  he  never  can  use  the  money,  as 
I  read  it.  Let  me  read  it  here: 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  by  this 
or  any  other  Act  for  United  States  forces 
with  respect  to  military  actions  in  Indochina 
may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing. 

Withdiawing.  So  he  is  still  faced  with 
that  mandate,  and  no  money. 

Whatever  we  may  finally  decide  to  pass 
here,  if  we  pass  anything,  and  I  hope  we 
pass  something,  I  say  leave  tills  situation 
alone,  for  a  few  weeks  anyway.  Whatever 
we  pass,  if  we  must  pass  something.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  this  purely  negative 
language  here,  that  reduces  the  Presi- 
dent, as  I  say,  to  a  minor  civil  senant 
of  some  kind,  with  all  the  responsibility 
of  trjing  to  get  those  men  out  over  there, 
and  all  the  other  world\x-ide  events  and 
policies  that  hang  with  it.  Certainly  we 
have  not  reached  that  point.  Not  yet. 

So  I  hope  when  the  time  comes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. I  hope  when  the  time  comes,  we  will 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  That  will  be,  then,  a  mod- 


ified amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
California  will  have,  and  I  hope  that  all 
of  them,  then,  will  be  disposed  of  in  line 
with  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining  on  the  Brooke 
amendment.  What  is  the  pending  order 
of  business  now? 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1384 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Roth).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Un- 
der the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  will  now  be  rec- 
ognized to  call-up  his  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Cranston  amendment,  on 
which  there  will  be  1  hour  of  debate,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken)  and  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
Stennis  ) . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  an  hour's 
time  has  been  granted  on  both  sides  to 
speak  on  this  amendment,  I  now  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  first  please  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1.  beginning  with  line  1.  strike  out 
all  down  through  line  11.  page  2,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

Sec.  — .  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  from  Vietnam  shall  be 
accomplished  at  a  time  certain  not  later  th.in 
four  months  following: 

(1)  the  est.Tblishment  of  an  International- 
ly supervised  cease-fire  throughout  Indo- 
china, and 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
peat agaui  what  I  said  earUer,  that  tliis 
amendment  is  a  strong  endorsement  of 
President  Nixon,  because  he  feels  tliat 
it  will  be  of  substantial  help  to  him  in  his 
efforts  tliat  are  now  being  made  to  secure 
an  early  peace  in  Indochina  and  the  re- 
turn of  all  our  military  forces  to  the 
United  States. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Senate,  I  have  supported  six 
Presidents. 

I  confess  that  I  only  voted  for  two  of 
tliem.  but  once  they  took  ofiBce,  I  sup- 
ported them  all. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  approved  all 
their  pohcies  and  proposals  to  Congress, 
any  more  than  I  have  paid  full  allegiance 
to  all  tlie  pohcies  of  my  own  poUtical 
party. 

All  the  Presidents  I  have  knowai  have 
made  mistakes,  even  as  ever>'  Member  of 
this  Senate  has  made  mistakes. 

Lyndon  Johnson  and  Richard  Nixon 
have  been  no  exceptions  to  tliis  state- 
ment. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  list  what  I 
believe  to  be  their  errors  for  in  nearly 
every  instance  I  feel  they  were  made  in 
good  faith — in  the  l)eUef  that  the  best 
interests  of  America  would  be  served  by 
the  decisions  made. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  human 
beings,  especially  Government  officials, 
that,  having  made  an  error,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  justify  such  decision. 

There  is  also  an  equally  strong  impulse 
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among  those  suffering  from  an  uncon- 
trollable urge  for  political  power  to  put 
the  mistakes  of  others  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible hght.  ^.  ^ 

The  unhappy  situation  m  which  we 
now  find  ourselves  In  Indochina  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  errors  prompted  by 
humanitarian  instincts. 

They  were  the  errors  of  a  nation 
rather  than  of  a  few  individuals. 

In  1954  and  1955.  we.  as  a  nation, 
could  have  stood  by  and  watched  the 
-slaughter  of  another  half  miUion  ref- 
ugees in  North  Vietnam. 

We  did  not  do  this,  however,  but  as- 
sisted nearly  a  million  people  to  escape 
to  safety  in  the  South. 

We  could  then  have  disclaimed  any 
further  responsibiUty  for  their  welfare, 
but  we  did  not  do  tliis. 

For  several  years,  we  gave  them  eco- 
nomic aid  and  food  to  insure  their  sur- 
vival. 

We  could  have  refused  them  the  means 
with  which  to  defend  themseves  from  the 
fate  which  would  have  surely  followed 
had  we  not  helped  them. 
But  we  did  not  complacently  stand  by. 
We  gave  them  the  means  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  rebuild  their  lives  in 
the  South. 

From  then  on.  step  by  atep.  we  became 
involved  in  their  affairs  which  finally 
led  to  armed  conflict 

By  the  spring  of  1969  over  540.000 
American  military  personnel  were  com- 
mitted to  the  bloodstained  area  of  South 
Vietnam. 

And.  although  over  90  percent  of  our 
men  are  now  out  of  that  area,  and  the 
immediate  threat  of  slaughter  to  at  least 
a  million  lives  has  been  removed,  the 
w  ar  goes  ruthlessly  on — a  wa-  no  longer 
fought  solely  by  U.S.  troops  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, but  a  war  to  place  the  blame  for 
all  the  misery  caused  by  this  conflict  on 
the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  past 
and  present,  and  a  battle  to  claim  credit 
for  such  improvements  as  may  have  been 
brought  about  in  world  relations  duiing 
recent  months  and  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  Member  of  this  body  would  willing- 
ly comply  with  the  demands  of  North 
Vietnam  today  and  turn  over  to  them 
for  slaughter  or  other  punishment  a 
possible  2  million  persons  who  have 
found  temporary  security  in  the  south. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  would  knowingly  support 
action  which  would  discredit  the  United 
.States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  his  heart  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  would  want 
any  American  prisoner  of  war  to  be  held 
a-s  hostage  until  the  United  States  com- 
plies with  all  the  demands  of  the  venge- 
ance-seeking ofBcials  of  North  Vietnam. 
I  do  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  most  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  the 
bloodshed  and  misery  of  Indochina  may 
be  brought  to  an  early  end  and  the 
reconstruction  of  that  area  may  be 
promptly  begim,  including  North  Viet- 
nam, so  that  those  people.  North  and 
South,  may  find  the  way  to  political  and 
military  peace  among  themselves. 

With  that  purpose  In  mind,  I  am  now 
offering  a  perfecting  sunendment  to  the 


Cranston  amendment  No.  1349,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


On  page  1.  beginning  with  line  1,  strike 
out  aU  down  through  line  11,  page  2,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  — .  Nolwiihstandliig  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.  a  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  from  Vietnam  shall 
be  accomplished  at  a  time  certain  not  lat«r 
than  four  months  following: 

(1)  the  establishment  of  an  international- 
ly supervised  cease-fire  throughout  Indo- 
clilna.  and 


Mr.  AIKEN.  This  amendment  follows 
closely  the  provisions  of  that  offered 
by  Senator  Allen  and  which  was  nar- 
rowly rejected  on  July  24. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  has  gra- 
ciously offered  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment, thus  assuring  Its  nonpartisan 
character.  It  is  also  .sponsored  by  Sena- 
tors Anderson.  Griffin,  Jordan  of  Idaho. 
Scott.  Sparkman.  Stennis.  and  Baker. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  <Mr.  Thurmond!  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  amendment  repre- 
sents one  more  effort  on  my  part  to  end 
our  Involvement  and  restore  decent  liv- 
able conditions  for  some  40  million  peo- 
ple of  Southeast  Asia. 

It  may  be  that  Hanoi  will  reject  any 
efforts  for  peace  on  our  part,  but  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  North  Vietnam  are  hu- 
man beings,  too,  and  would  welcome  an 
end  to  the  unhappy  era  of  the  last  20 
years.  If  I  did  not  feel  that  offering  this 
amendment  would  help  bring  peace  to 
both  that  part  of  the  world  and  ourselves. 
I  would  not  offer  it. 

I  will  now  briefly  describe  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering. 

It  differs  from  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment in  three  ways: 

First.  It  would  allow  4  months  rather 
than  2  months  for  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  American  military  forces  from  Viet- 
nam after  those  conditions  specified  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  on  page  2  of  the 
Cranston  amendment  have  been  met. 

Second.  It  would  provide  for  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-fire  through- 
out Indochina  rather  than  one  applying 
only  to  a  comparatively  small  area. 

Third.  It  does  not  arbitrarily  provide 
for  the  cut  off  of  all  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  U.S.  military  forces  in  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

It  differs  from  the  Allen  amendment 
of  last  week  In  this  manner: 

Whereas  the  Allen  amendment  was  a 
"sense  of  the  Congress"  pronouncement, 
the  amendment  we  now  offer  is  more  di- 
rect, calling  for  a  complete  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  not  later  than  4  months 
after  a  supervised  cease-fire  has  been 
established  over  Indochina,  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  Imve  been  released,  and 
AmericariS  missing  In  action  have  been 
accoimted  for. 

Tills  does  not  mean  that  all  our  forces 
could  not  be  withdrawn  within  a  month 
after  a  cease-fire  agreement. 


It  means  tha'^  4  months  would  be  the 
absolute  time  limit. 

Since  American  military  action  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia  is  already  prohibited,  this 
would  mean  the  end  of  U.S.  military  ac- 
tion over  all  Indochina  and  the  amend- 
ment is  so  intended. 

The  requirement  for  a  cease-fire  over 
all  Indochina  would  prevent  the  shift- 
ing of  the  war  from  one  area  to  another. 
The  amendment  I  am  offering  for  my 
colleagues  and  myself  calls  for  specific 
action  rather  than  an  expression  of  sena- 
torial opinion. 

Over  the  years,  this  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
has  worked  itself  into  an  untenable 
situation. 

All  of  us,  including  President  Nixon, 
know  what  we  want  and  what  we  have  to 
do  to  get  it  and  yet  for  months  we  have 
been  carrying  on  political  warfare  among 
ourselves. 

For  the  sake  of  all  humanity  this  type 
of  war  must  stop. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  amend- 
ment will  carry  or  not. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  if  this  Con- 
gress does  not  show  a  determination  to 
secm-e  the  release  of  Americans  held 
hostage  by  the  enemy,  refuse  to  turn  any 
part  of  Indochina  into  a  slaughterhouse, 
and  make  every  honorable  effort  to  end 
our  involvement  in  Indochina,  that 
many  of  us  will  regret  our  negligence  as 
long  as  we  live. 

Let  us  show  the  people  of  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  too,  that  we  all 
care  about  the  misfortunes  of  others 
and  let  us  take  united  action  to  try  to 
restore  peace  and  rebuild  the  hopes  of 
the  people  of  Indochina. 

As  I  have  said  previously.  President 
Nixon  strongly  favors  this  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Cranston  amendment. 
He  feels  that  it  would  be  a  great  help  to 
him  in  the  efforts  which  are  now  going 
on  to  bring  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  an  early  conclusion.  I,  too.  be- 
lieve that  it  would  result  in  shortening 
the  war,  and  I  fear  that  some  of  the 
other  proposals  would  only  prolong  the 
war.  I  hope  that  this  amendment  wiU  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
brief,  although  this  involves  a  very  im- 
portant question.  I  am  privileged  to  jom 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  sponsor- 
ship of  tliis  amendment.  He  is  one  of  the 
great  assets  of  the  Senate,  with  his  long 
years  of  service  here,  his  years  of  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
his  impartiahty  and  frankness  and 
candor. 

Mr.  President,  in  substance,  the 
Aiken  amendment  would  write  into  the 
Cranston  amendment  words  that  would 
make  the  Cranston  amendment  read  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  or 
any  other  Act,  a  complete  withdrawal  of  aU 
American  forces  from  Vietnam  shall  be  ac- 
complished at  a  time  certain  not  later  than 
four  months  following : 

(1)  the  establishment  of  an  Internationally 
supervised  cease-fire  throughout  Indochina. 

That  is  the  main  change,  the  big 
change. 
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Mr.  President,  I  was  very  Impressed  by 
the  fine  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  He  brought  out  that  im- 
der  our  law  we  have  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whoever  he 
may  be — any  President — imder  cu'cum- 
stances  such  as  this,  the  power  and  the 
responsibility  of  representing  this  Nation 
in  negotiations,  or  whatever  term  one 
wants  to  use;  so  we  should  see  what  the 
President  thinks  and  what  he  says.  Cer- 
tainly, the  President  is  entitled  to  a  say, 
and  we  are  entitled  to  know  what  he  does 

say. 

In  his  very  fine  way,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  told  us  that  the  man  carrying 
the  load  and  responsibiUty — it  does  not 
make  any  difference,  m  my  view  of  this, 
who  is  President — is  opposed  to  these 
amendments  because  he  thinks  they 
would  cripple  and  hobble  him,  and  he 
frankly  says  so.  Commonsense  tells  as 
the  same  thing.  It  is  a  much  louder  voice 
than  could  come  from  any  other  source. 
Logic  tells  us  that  in  unmistakable 
terms. 

If  a  person  has  a  job  to  do  and  a 
responsibility  of  this  kind  to  carry  out, 
he  has  to  have  all  the  freedom  that  goes 
with  his  office. 

So  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  main 
points  here  and  that  is  not  said  in 
consideration  of  what  some  President  has 
done  or  has  not  done,  or  anything  of  that 
kind.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  only  basic 
way,  when  we  are  in  an  imf ortunate  war, 
to  bring  that  war  to  a  conclusion  is,  a 
cease-fire.  Anything  else  is  not  going  to 
work.  It  has  got  to  be  some  kind  of 
cease-fire. 

In  World  War  II,  we  all  remember  the 
circumstances  that  took  place  to  bring 
about  a  cease-fire.  But  we  are  dealing 
with  a  proposal  that  does  not  permit  fine 
tooth  adjustments  in  the  English  lan- 
guage as  spelled  out  in  the  Brooke 
amendment.  We  have  got  to  have  some- 
thing practical,  workable,  and  down  to 
earth  that  will  be  effective  for  both  sides 
and  will  not  run  away  or  give  anyone  else 
the  advantage  at  the  last  moment.  That 
something  must  be  a  cease-fire. 

This  says  a  cease-fire  throughout 
Indochina,  and  that  means,  of  course, 
that  whole  area  of  the  world  except 
Thailand.  I  think  that  is  about  the  only 
way  we  will  get  an  effective  cease-fire, 
to  get  one  that  will  be  regionwide.  We 
also  know,  too,  that  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  supervision,  otherwise  a 
cease-fire  can  be  broken  any  night,  any 
day,  or  at  any  moment  almost,  by  a 
renewal  of  hostilities. 

So  the  Senator  has  carefully  drawn  the 
Ituiguage  and  put  down  something  here 
that  the  President  can  live  with. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  m- 
tend  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke).  I  regret 
that  the  Senate  will  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  the  amendment  which 
was  Initially  propounded  by  the  distin- 


gtilshed  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper),  which  called  for  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  from 
Indochina  without  any  conditions.  I 
think  that  his  amendment  offered  the 
best  hope  we  have  to  end  the  killing  on 
the  Indochina  Peninsula,  and  to  bring 
the  safe  return  home  of  all  our  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  Cooper  amendment  was  really 
the  "end-the-war"  and  "end-the-kllling" 
amendment.  It  set  no  conditions  for  our 
withdrawal,  because  we  know  from  harsh 
experience  in  the  past  that  when  we  have 
established  conditions — whether  it  is  a 
condition  guaranteeing  the  survival  of 
President  Thieu  and  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  or  a  condition  requiring 
a  cease-fire,  or  even  a  condition  requiring 
the  release  of  our  American  prisoners  of 
war — then  we  have  not  achieved  any  of 
our  goals.  We  have  not  ended  the  war. 
We  have  not  ended  the  killing.  We  have 
not  brought  our  prisoners  home.  All  we 
have  ever  achieved  is  more  death  and 
more  devastation  for  our  own  forces  and 
for  the  people  of  Indochina. 

The  Cooper  amendment  was  a  ray  of 
fresh  light.  It  offered  us  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  end  the  killing.  It  would  end 
the  killing  of  American  pilots  and  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  It  would  end  the  killing  of 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  civUian  war 
casualties.  It  would  end  the  killing  of 
North  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  civihans. 
It  would  have  been  the  end  of  our  in- 
volvement. It  would  have  ended  the  war. 
That  was  truly  an  end-the-war  amend- 
ment, one  which  I  would  have  preferred 
to  vote  for  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  mistake  to  set 
conditions  on  our  withdrawal  from 
Indochina.  History  has  shown  us  that 
in  the  past,  when  the  French  ended  their 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
French  prisoners  of  war  were  released. 
We  found,  in  our  own  involvement  in 
the  Korean  war,  that  when  we  ended 
the  confiict,  oiu*  American  prisoners  of 
war  were  released. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  absolutely  guar- 
antee tiiat  our  prisoners  will  be  returned, 
whatever  amendment  we  support.  But  I 
believe  that  Senator  Cooper's  approach 
offers  us  a  far  better  chance  to  get  them 
back  than  any  other  course  we  may 
choose.  We  have  tried  other  ways,  and 
those  ways  have  always  failed,  because 
they  have  always  allowed  the  killing  to 
go  on.  Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that 
our  American  prisoners  will  come  home, 
so  long  as  American  bombers  are  fiying 
their  deadly  daily  missions  over  North 
Vietnam? 

So  I  regret  that  Senator  Cooper's 
amendment  is  not  before  tis  now.  But  I 
will  support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league (Mr.  Brooke)  because  I  believe 
that  It  is  the  best  step  forward  that  can 
be  taken  by  this  body  to  show  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  world  that  we  are 
tired  of  the  war,  tired  of  President 
Nixon's  timetable,  tired  of  President 
Thieu's  timetable,  tired  of  reports  of 
rainmaking  and  firestorms  and  bombing 
at  the  dikes,  tied  of  Mylai,  tired  of  talk 
of  bargaining  chips  in  Paris  when  count- 
less human  lives  are  being  lost  every  day 
the  war  goes  on. 


We  want  to  end  the  war.  We  want  a 
simple  timetable  which  says  that  we  are 
going  to  be  out  of  Indochina  at  the  earh- 
est  possible  date. 

Americans  want  the  return  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war  to  their  homes.  They  want 
the  return  of  all  American  soldiei-s  and 
fliers  to  their  homes.  They  want  an  end 
to  the  waste  of  oiu-  resources,  the  billions 
of  dollars  which  nave  been  spent  ou  the 
war  and  which  are  still  being  spent  today. 
They  want  those  resources  expended  here 
at  home  in  order  to  enhance  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans. 

So,  Mr.  President,  for  all  these  reasons, 
I  will  support  the  Brooke  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  do  .o  as 
well.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
reserve  myself  a  httle  time.  If  there  is 
more  opposition  to  the  amendment,  this 
would  be  a  good  time  for  Senators  to 
speak.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  one 
yields  time,  the  time  will  be  charged 
equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
want  time  to  speak.  I  yldd  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  20  seconds  to  advise  the  Chair 
that  I  transferred  the  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  because  I 
am  supporting  the  tmiendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  we  find  our- 
selves debating  the  issue  of  how  to  effec- 
tively end  our  involvement  in  the  tragic 
war  In  Indochina,  a  war  which  has  caused 
unparalleled  controversy  In  every  comer 
of  this  country.  To  date,  I  believe  that 
controversy  has  been  accurately  refiected 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
with  small  exception,  we  have  allowed 
the  President  to  freely  pursue  his  policies 
to  end  the  war. 

He  has  said  on  any  number  of  occa- 
sions that  the  American  people  should 
hold  him  accoimtable  for  his  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  war  and  yet.  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  deny  the  people  that  account- 
ability in  the  midst  of  a  presidential  cam- 
paign and  after  4  long  years  of  pro- 
tracted debate. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  to  legis- 
late an  end  to  our  involvement  at  this. 
the  eleventh  hoiu-,  would  not  only  do  a 
grave  injustice  to  the  American  people, 
who  have  long  awaited  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  views  on  the  war,  but  it 
would  also  seriously  Jeopardize  chances 
for  a  negotiated  settlement,  chances 
which  in  the  coming  months  most  cer- 
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talnly  wiU  Increase.  They  wUl  increase 
due  to  the  likelihood  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese pursuing  one  of  two  probable  al- 
ternatives. _.  i  , 
The  first,  as  I  see  it,  would  consist  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  accepting,  before 
the  election,  some  variation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  offer  on  the  assximption  tliat 
he  will  be  reelected  and  that  after  his  re- 
election, the  current  bargaining  flexibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  might  dissipate. 
This  becomes  even  more  persuasive  in 
view  of  the  diminishing  success  of  the 
offensive  in  the  South,  the  effect  of  the 
bombing  and  mining  on  the  North,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all,  the  apparent  shift 
in  policy  by  their  two  principal  allies  in 
tavor  of  a  negotiated  settlement. 

The  second  alternative  consists  of  a 
"wait  and  see"  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  thereby  they  gently 
probe  the  United  States  on  our  flexibility 
while  actually  T^•aiting  until  after  the 
election  to  see  if  they  will  have  to  negoti- 
ate. The  idea  is  that  if  President  Nixon  is 
not  reelected,  there  exists  no  need  for 
them  to  compromise  on  any  of  their  ob- 
jectives; whereas  if  he  is  returned  to  of- 
fice, there  still  remains  the  possibility  of 
conducting  negotiations.  It  is  an  ideal  po- 
sition to  be  in  if  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  continued  bombing  and  mining 
of  the  North,  but  not  so  ideal  if  they  are 
looking  for  immediate  relief  from  the 
onslaught. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  either  way 
would  bring  an  end  to  U.S.  involvement 
and  guarantee  the  .'•upport  of  a  majority 
of  Americans,  but  not  if  we  attempt,  at 
tills  late  date,  to  legislate  that  choice  for 
both  the  American  people  and  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  al- 
low the  President  to  pursue  a  negotiated 
settlement  without  the  added  constraint 
of  a  congressional  mandate  and  it  would 
serve  notice  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
that  the  time  to  negotiate  is  now. 

Moreover,  it  would  leave  the  verj-  basic 
choice  of  policies  for  Indochina  to  the 
American  people  to  whom  it  rightfullj- 
belongs. 

The  President  maj-  have  failed  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  an  early  end  to  the  war. 
but  he  has  succeeded  in  withdrawing 
more  than  500.000  American  tioops,  and 
of  equal  importance,  his  so-called  Nixon 
doctrine  has  succeeded  in  bringing  un- 
precedented diplomatic  pressures  upon 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  a 
.settlement,  not  onlj-  from  tlieir  two  prin- 
cipal allies,  but  also  indiiecUy  from  their 
Asian  neigiiboi-s,  the  Koreaiis.  This  pres- 
suie  is  a  direct  result  of  Uie  President's 
fruitful  efforts  to  create  what  might 
be  called  "enli^itened  self-interests" 
around  the  world,  or  interests  which  are 
more  attuned  to  domestic  needs  tlian 
they  are  to  promoting  or  prolonging  con- 
flict in  foreign  lands. 

The  concept  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terests is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "generation  of  peace."  and  the 
only  real  obBtructiou  to  that  era  is  the 
cooflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  conflict  that 
can  be  ended  through  negotiations  be- 
txm  the  end  of  the  year  IX  we  do  ook 


undermine   the   President's   bargaining 
position  at  this  time. 

Adcvtion  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mcHot's  perfecting  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  President's  bargaining 
position  and  in  all  likelihood,  enhance 
the  chances  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  the  near  future.  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  di-stingulshed 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cbanston)  . 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  on  this  vote  is 
whether  the  Senate  will  accept  the  for- 
mula provided  in  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment or  whether  it  will  accept  the  for- 
mula for  withdrawal  provided  In  the 
Aiken  amendment.  On  this  vote,  the 
Brooke  amendment  is  not  involved.  It 
will  have  its  opportunity  after  the  vote 
on  the  Aiken  amendment. 

The  effect  of  this  parliamentary  situa- 
tion is  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  'Mr.  AncEN)  is  contend- 
ing with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  <Mr.  Cranston)  as  to  which 
amendment  will  be  sought  to  be  substi- 
tuted by  the  Brooke  amendment.  So,  this 
vote  will  hinge  on  whether  We  support 
the  Aiken  .amendment  or  the  Cranston 
amendment. 

What  do  the  two  amendments  provide 
with  respect  to  a  withdrawing  from 
South  Vietnam? 

The  Cranston  amendment  prondes  for 
a  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  by 
October  1  and  a  aitting  off  of  funds  for 
American  troops  in  Vietnam  by  October  1 
without  any  conditions  whatsoever.  It 
provides  a  different  formula  for  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  all  of  Indochina, 
but  as  regards  Vietnam  it  provides  for  a 
\iithdrawal  by  October  1  without  any 
preconditions  whatsoever. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
AncEN)  provides  for  a  withdrawal  within 
4  months  subject  to  three  conditions. 

The  fiist  is  a  cease-fire  tliroughout  all 
of  Indochina. 

The  second  is  Uie  return,  and  not  a 
promise  to  return,  but  the  return  of  all 
of  oui-  prisoners  of  war. 

The  third  is  an  accounting  for  the 
missing  in  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  be  wrong,  but  I 
beUeve  that  this  Is  the  very  first  time  the 
administration  lias  supported  the  setting 
of  a  definite  time  vrithin  wliich  Ameri- 
can troops  wUl  be  withdrawn  from  South 
Vietnam  subject  only  to  the  hapi^ening 
of  certain  conditions.  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
major  concession  rai  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, to  agree  that  tliere  be  writ- 
ten into  law  the  very  terms  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  in  his  speech  of  May  8. 
ihat  there  be  a  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam  witliin  4  months  after  the  h«)- 


pening  of  these  three  conditions.  First, 
the  cease-fire,  and  that  should  be  a  part 
of  any  withdrawal  terms  because  we 
should  not  have  to  fight  our  way  out  of 
Vietnam.  There  ought  to  be  a  cease-fire. 
Second,  there  ought  to  be  a  return  of 
all  our  prisoners,  said  that  is  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Cranston  amendment. 
And  there  ought  to  be  an  accounting  for 
the  missing  In  action.  And  that  is  not 
provided  in  the  Cranston  amendment. 

So  these  three  very  Important,  very 
constructive,  and  very  definite  conditions 
are  not  provided  in  the  Cranston 
amendment  and  are  provided  in  the 
Aiken  amendment — a  cease-fire  through- 
out all  of  Indochina,  the  return  of  all 
prisoners  of  war,  and  an  accounting  for 
those  missing  In  action. 

I  b^eve  that  if  we  agree  to  the  Aiken 
amendment  and  successfully  resist  the 
effort  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  to  substi- 
tute a  provision  for  the  Aiken  amend- 
ment, we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward seeing  to  it  that  our  coimtry  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Senate  ^eak  with  one  voice  with  re- 
gard to  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  negotiations  in  Paris,  secret  nego- 
tiations that  have  been  held,  and  oth- 
ers to  be  held  in  all  likeliliood,  between 
Dr.  Kissinger  and  representatives  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

I  urgently  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  Aiken  amendment  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired.  Who  yields  time?  K  no 
one  yields  time,  time  will  be  charged 
against  the  two  sides  equally. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
poiding  amendment  has  a  cease-fire, 
that  is  true.  The  Cransttm  amendment, 
which  is  actually  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment, also  has  a  cease-fire.  The  main 
point  is  that  the  cease-fire  in  the  Aiken 
amendment  is  that  it  is  a  cease-fire  for 
all  of  Indochina,  which  gives  President 
Thieu  a  veto.  If  he  does  not  choose  to  go 
tilong  with  the  cease-fire,  there  is  no 
cease-fire,  and  we  go  on  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  say  that  we  should  make  the 
decision  about  when  we  get  out,  and  not 
President  Thieu. 

Second,  the  return  of  prisoners  of  war 
is  covered  in  the  Cranston  amendment. 
We  simply  get  them  out  more  quickly 
than  we  would  under  the  Aiken  amend- 
ment. 

What  about  withdrawal?  The  Aiken 
amendment  would  get  us  out  only  if  all 
conditions  were  met  some  day.  but  the 
Cranston  amendment  would  get  o\ir  men 
out  of  Vietnam  and  out  of  all  of  Indo- 
chma,  wiiich  is  a  significant  difference. 
It  is  significant  becaase  most  of  the 
fighting  is  now  taking  place  not  in  South 
Vietnam  but  in  the  rest  of  Indochma. 
Let  me  clarify  my  opposition  to  the  Aiken 
amendment  at  greater  length. 
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cEASX-mz 
One  of  the  key  provisions  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Senator  Aikbt. 
calls  for  "the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
natlcMially  supervised  cease-flre  through- 
out Indochina."   Presidwit  Nixon  ha* 


used  Identical  language  In  his  latest 
peace  proposal.  The  same  words  also  ap- 
peared In  an  amendment  offered  In  May 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Byrd,  and  again  In  an 
amendment  proposed  last  week  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Alabama, 
Senator  Allen. 

Why  should  I,  a  lifelong  believer  in 
international  organization,  oppose  such 
language?  And  why  should  the  Senators 
who  have  pressed  hardest  for  an  end  to 
American  military  Involvement  in  Indo- 
china join  me  in  my  opposition?  Why  are 
these  words  so  objectionable? 

Mr.  President,  I  will  tell  you  why. 
These  words  perpetuate  the  veto  power 
of  the  Thieu  regime.  These  words  threat- 
en us  with  endless  bickering  over  the 
nationality  of  the  international  super- 
visors, the  shape  of  the  conference  table, 
and  the  validity  and  enforceability  of  the 
judgments. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I 
generally  favor  more  multilateral  ap- 
proaches to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes.  I  believe,  for  example,  that  the 
United  Nations  should  establish  a  fact- 
finding commission  specifically  empow- 
ered to  observe  and  report  on  interna- 
tional conflict. 

But  the  purpose  of  such  a  factfinding 
commission  would  be  to  prevent  further 
conflict.  The  purpose  of  insistence  on  an 
internationally  supervised  cease-fire,  by 
contrast,  would  be  to  prolong  the  con- 
flict. That  is  a  big  difference. 

WrrHORAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM  ONLY 

Another  crippling  feature  of  the  Aiken 
amendment  is  that  it  provides  only  for 
the  withdrawal  of  American  personnel 
from  Vietnam,  and  not  from  the  rest  of 
Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  already  more 
airmen  flying  bombing  missions  over 
North  Vietnam  from  Thailand  than  there 
are  troops  In  the  whole  of  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  almost  49,000  airmen  in 
Thailand  compared  with  about  46,000 
soldiers  in  South  Vietnam.  We  have  42,- 
000  more  Americans  engaged  in  the  naval 
war  in  Indochina,  even  more  than  the 
total  of  35,000  stationed  off  Vietnam  at 
the  peak  of  the  war  in  1968.  Oiu:  B-52 
fleet  in  Thailand  and  Guam  totals  205, 
or  roughly  double  the  previous  peak  In 
1969.  The  Ah*  Force  has  378  F-4's  In 
Thailand,  compared  with  a  total  of  198  in 
Vietnam  and  Thailand  combined  before 
the  start  of  the  recent  North  Vietnamese 
offensive. 

In  fact,  aside  from  political  conse- 
quences in  Saigon,  even  our  total  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam  would  not 
seriously  affect  our  capacity  to  wage  an 
air  war  against  North  Vietnam  and  to 
bomb  Laos  and  Cambodia  as  well.  So  I 
do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Aiken's  amend- 
ment would  serve  any  purpose  but  to  pro- 
long the  war. 

NO  FUND  cuTorr 

Still  smother  weakness  In  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  the  absence  of  a 
fund  cutoff.  The  Members  of  this  Cham- 
ber undoubtedly  recall  the  fate  of  the 
amendment  Introduced  last  November  by 
the  dlstlng\ilshed  leader  of  the  majority, 
which  In  Its   House-approved   version 


stated  only  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  military  ac- 
tivities in  Indochina  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  Paced  with  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  President  Nixon  openly 
announced  that  he  would  ignore  it. 

Mr.  President,  last  week's  vote  on  the 
Military  Assistance  Act  convinced  me 
that  the  Senate  is  fhially  willing  to  stand 
behind  its  beliefs  by  invoking  its  legiti- 
mate constitutional  power — the  power  of 
the  purse. 

TIME   PERIOD 

Finally.  Mr.  Aiken's  amendment  pro- 
vides that  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  shall 
be  accomplished  no  later  thsin  4  months 
following  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-fire.  My 
amendment  says  that  all  ground  forces 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam 
by  October  I,  1972.  and  that  other  hos- 
tilities shall  terminate  after  an  agree- 
ment for  a  verified  cease-fire,  the  return 
of  the  POW's,  and  an  accounting  for 
those  missing  in  action. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  an  in- 
ternationally supervised  cesise-fire  may 
be  a  long  time  in  the  making.  But  Mr. 
Aiken's  amendment  would  keep  our 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  right  along  with 
those  airmen  in  Thailand.  So  section  (a) 
of  the  original  Mansfield  amendment, 
offered  last  week  and  retained  in  my 
amendment,  would  be  stricken  out.  South 
Vietnam  would  hold  our  soldiers  as 
hostages  just  as  North  Vietnam  holds 
our  soldiers  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  those  reasons  I 
oppose  the  Aiken  amendment.  I  support 
my  amendment  as  well  as  the  Brooke 
substitute  for  it,  which  I  think  is  a  better, 
soimder  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  argiunents  have 
been  made.  I  therefore  yield  back  all 
time  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yields  back  his  time,  will  he  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  We  have  time 
problems.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  has  time 
problems  but  he  still  yields  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  can 
do  it  in  1  minute  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  if  he  will  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN  I  yield,  but  first  I  wish 
to  state  that  a  cease-flre  that  covers  only 
one  side  is  not  a  cesise-flre  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  Is  no  cease-flre, 
no  return  of  prisoners,  no  accoimting  for 
missing  in  action  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  requirement  to  withdraw 
from  South  Vietnam  imder  the  Cranston 
amendment,  is  there? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California  would  prohibit 
the  enemy  from  shooting  at  our  boys 
while  they  are  rimnlng  for  the  boat  or 
the  plane  to  get  out  of  there,  but  it 
would  not  cover  any  other  area.  They 
could  simply  ship  them  a  few  miles  away 
and  keep  on  with  the  war  as  iisual. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
«me? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 


like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
to  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  whatever  time 
I  have  remaining. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  regarding  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  South  Vietnam,  there  is  no 
precondition  whatever.  The  precondi- 
tions he  speaks  of  are  with  respect  to  a 
cessation  of  hostihties  in  all  of  Indo- 
china. There  are  no  preconditions  under 
his  amendment  regarding  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam. 
r-i« 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
F-14,  a  project  which  I  have  strongly 
opposed.  I  continue  to  believe  that  any 
further  expenditure  on  the  F-14  is  ill- 
advised.  However,  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  inclusion  in  this  legislation  of  a  spe- 
cific provision  requiring  that  the  funds 
being  recommended  for  authorization  be 
used  only  within  the  terms  of  the  present 
F-14A  prime  contract  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  aircraft,  ceiling  price  and 
delivery  schedule.  This  has  been  a  classic 
case  of  cost  escalation.  In  addition  to  the 
greatly  increased  cost,  there  have  been 
serious  problems  with  the  plane  itself. 
Only  last  week  we  read  reports  that  the 
Navy  found  43  major  flaws  in  test  models 
of  the  F-14.  Further,  one  of  the  $16.8 
million  planes  crashed  into  Chesapeake 
Bay  last  month.  Tliis  was  the  second  of 
the  F-14  planes  to  crash. 

I  regret  that  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved any  further  funding  for  this  proj- 
ect. However,  since  the  committee  has 
recommended  funding  I  am  pleased  that 
specific  language  has  been  inserted  in 
the  bill  requiring  that  not  less  than  48 
aircraft  shall  be  procured  for  not  more 
than  $570.1  million. 

DELETION    WITHOUT   PREJUDICE 

One  of  the  aspects  of  this  legislation 
which  concerns  me  most  is  the  "deletion 
without  prejudice"  of  certain  items  from 
the  Senate  bill.  I  particularly  refer  to  the 
so-called  SALT  authorization  amend- 
ment and  Southeast  Asia  authorization 
amendment.  Included  in  the  "deleted 
v^ithout  prejudice "  category  is  $239  mil- 
Uon  for  a  national  command  authority — 
NCA — Safeguard  ABM  site  and  $60  mil- 
lion for  additional  ABM  R.  &  D.  Overall 
the  House  has  apparently  approved 
$860.5  million  for  the  ABM  program,  in- 
cluding the  site  in  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  the  NCA  site,  which  I,  along  with 
many  others,  view  as  a  complete  waste. 
Nor  can  I  see  justification  for  the  $60 
million  for  ABM  R.  &  D.  funds  or  the  $20 
mllUon  for  a  submarine-laimched  cruise 
missile.  I  see  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  Senate  should  defer  to  the  House  on 
this. 

The  Senate  committee  deleted  "with- 
out prejudice"  $973.4  million  of  procure- 
ment funds  "related  to  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia"  requested  by  the  admin- 
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istration  on  June  27.  The  House  has  not 
yet  acted  on  this  request.  To  my  knowl- 
edge no  healings  have  been  held  on 
this  supplement  procurement  request, 
which  is  part  of  a  proposed  $2.8  billlan 
increase  In  the  defense  budget  to  pay  for 
stepped-up  military  activities  in  South- 
east Asia.  The  June  27  request  asks  for  an 
increase  in  the  "authorization  to  sup- 
port Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
forces"  from  $2.5  billion  to  $3.2  bUlion. 
The  bill  before  us,  in  authorizing  "the 
support  of  Vietnam  and  other  free  world 
forces  and  in  the  support  of  local  forces 
in  Laos"  imposes  a  limitation  of  $2.1 
billion. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  no  action 
will  be  taken  on  these  matters  without 
serious  Senate  consideration. 

I  also  have  objections  to  some  of  the 
items  included  in  the  $973.4  procurement 
request  and  believe  we  should  have  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  $732.2  mil- 
lion being  asked  for  aircraft  and  $125.6 
for  missiles. 

For  example,  the  request  includes 
$127.7  fCH-  30  C-130  aircraft.  This  relates 
to  another  item  in  the  House  prociure- 
ment  bill,  the  so-called  aircraft  prodiic- 
tioo  lines  provision.  This  is  an  extremely 
curious  matter.  It  is  not  clear  who  insti- 
gated the  assembly  line  request.  It  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget  submission.  In  a  letter  to  me  on 
July  14,  Mr.  Barry  J.  Shillito,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  said: 

This  resulted  from  budget  constraints  and 
■hould  DOi  be  construed  as  any  indication  of 
a  lack  of  reqiilrement  for  the  aircraft. 

The  House  committee  let  it  be  known 
that  It  intended  to  include  such  funds 
during  its  markup  of  the  bill.  On  April  27 
Secretary  Laird  wrote  to  the  House  com- 
mittee to  say  that  he  accepted  a  pro- 
posed reduction  of  $226.9  million  in  funds 
for  AW  ACS  and  to  request  that  a  portion 
of  those  funds  be  applied  to  procurement 
of  24  A-7's,  12  C-130's,  and  seven  P5-B's 
at  a  cost  of  $152  million.  Since  $60  million 
in  savings  from  prior  year  A-7  programs 
could  be  transferred.  $92  million  was 
needed  and  approved  by  the  committee. 

Now  the  Pentagon  sajs  in  the  July 
14  letter  tome: 

Subsequent  to  our  AprU  request  pro)ec- 
tloQA  of  C-190  ataortages  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  tb*  current  Invasion  of  South 
Vietnam.  Accordingly,  tbe  President  has  in- 
cluded a  request  for  30  O-130  aircraft  In  the 
FT  1973  Southeast  Asia  amendment.  Tbls 
request  Is  presently  being  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  raises  a  whole  new 
set  of  questions.  Is  this  request  present- 
ly being  considered  by  the  Senate?  How 
many  C-130s  are  we  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove— none  or  30  or  42?  Have  30  C- 
130's  been  lost  in  Vietnam  in  recent 
months — or  even  10?  If  we  have  had  such 
heavy  losses,  what  function  were  the 
C-130'8  serving  to  be  so  hard  hit? 

The  Southeast  Asia  amendment,  with 
its  request  for  30  C-130's  at  a  cost  of 
$127  million,  lias  been  deleted  without 
prejudice  from  the  Senate  bill.  The  as- 
sembly line  provision,  which  would  allow 
procurement  of  12  C-130s  at  a  cost  of 
$50  million,  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
Senate  report.  The  only  C-130  cited  Is 
the  LC-130R— a  skl-eqnipped  version  of 


the  Hercules  that  is  used  for  logistic  and 
scientific  support  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  Operation  Deep  Freeze. 
Five  of  these  are  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1973  at  a  cost  of  $31.5  million. 

I  am  particularly  mystified  by  the  lack 
of  any  mention  of  the  $92  million  as- 
sembly line  provision  in  the  Senate  re- 
port. There  is  no  reference  to  a  "dele- 
tion without  prejudice."  In  fact,  the  as- 
sembly line  request  has  apparently  never 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate;  only  to  the 
House. 

I  find  tills  whole  procedure  to  be  most 
imusual  and  inappropriate.  We  are  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  Lockheed  receiv- 
ing orders  for  42  C-130's  at  a  cost  of  $177 
minion  without  the  matter  ever  really 
coming  before  the  Senate.  Actually  the 
total  is  47  and  $208.5  million,  but  the  ski- 
equipped  version  is  clearly  in  the  bill. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  President,  but  I  will  reserve 
further  comment  until  it  becomes  clear 
what  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in- 
tends to  do.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
procurement  of  any  C-130's  from  Lock- 
heed— particularly  in  \iew  of  that  com- 
pany's previous  record — until  much  more 
is  known  about  this  matter  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  an  opportunity  for  through  con- 
sideration. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  happened  to 
the  "budget  constraints"  which  pre- 
vented the  inclusion  of  the  C-130  in  the 
original  fiscal  year  1973  budget?  These 
con-straints  have  suddenly  disappeared  in 
this  case  and  so  has  the  administration's 
credibility  in  continuing  to  apply  con- 
straints on  many  important  programs  to 
better  the  lives  of  Americans  while  re- 
moving them  on  these  military  programs. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  to  me  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Waeuington,  D.C,  July  14, 197Z. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright, 
Senate  Ofice  Building, 
WashingtoJi,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  FuLsnicHT:  On  behalf  of 
Secretary  Laird,  I  am  responding  to  your  let- 
ter of  28  June  1972  relative  to  the  procure- 
ment of  additional  C-130  aircraft  and  your 
concern  that  this  is  a  new  "bailout"  for  the 
Lockheed-Georgia  Company. 

The  C-130  is  a  medium  trajisport  aircraft 
used  for  tactical  airlUt;  its  principal  mi»- 
slon  being  tbe  air  transport  of  personnel  and 
material  with  delivery  by  land  or  by  para- 
chute from  high  or  low  altitudes.  Because  of 
its  dependability  and  adaptability,  It  is  the 
backbone  of  our  tactical  airlift  force.  Because 
of  the  alrcrafts  versatility,  attrition  losses, 
and  dKeralon  to  other  priority  programs, 
there  is  now  and  there  is  predicted  to  be  a 
significant  bborta^e  of  total  C-130  resources. 
As  to  the  absence  of  the  request  for  addi- 
tional C-130  aircraft  In  the  Fiscal  Year  1973 
Budget  submission,  this  resulted  from  budget 
constraints  and  should  not  be  con.strued  as 
any  Indication  of  a  lack  of  requirement  for 
the  aircraft.  During  testimony  before  the 
Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  en  Appropriations  earlier 
this  year.  Secretary  Seamans  responded  lo 
questions  by  the  Committee  concerning 
what  programs  the  Air  Force  would  Include 
if  additional   funds  were  made  available  in 


the  coming  fiscal  year.  He  listed  the  procure- 
ment of  12  C-130  aircraft  to  compensate  for 
projected  Inventory  deficiencies. 

In  AiHll  1972.  Chairman  Hebert  was  re- 
quested to  favorably  consider  the  Inclusion 
of  12  C-130S  in  his  report  on  the  FY  1973 
authorization  bill.  His  report  does  contain 
these  aircraft.  Subsequent  to  our  April  re- 
quest projections  of  C-130  shortages  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  increased  aircraft 
losses  restiltlng  from  the  current  Invasion  of 
South  Vietnam.  Accordingly,  the  President 
has  Included  a  request  for  30  C-130  aircraft 
in  the  FY  1973  SEA  Amendment.  This  re- 
quest la  presently  being  considered  by  the 
Senate.  Should  the  Congress  approve  an  FY 
1973  procurement  of  additional  C-130  air- 
craft, we  are  confident  that  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable price  can  and  will  be  negotiated  for 
the  approved  quantity. 

I  trust  tbe  above  inlonnatlon  will  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Barrt  J.  Shuxtto, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Installations  and  Logistics. 

Lairo  Asks  Punb  Shift  fob  Puuns 
(By  Michael  OeUer) 
A  day  after  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  cut  $228.8  million  from  a  «iq>- 
posedly  high-prlorlty  Air  Force  natlMial  de- 
fense project.  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  a 
Laird  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  S2rvices  Conomittee  and  told  him 
those  cuts  were  "swceptable"  to  the  Pentagon. 
In  that  same  letter.  Laird  recommended 
that  the  House  committee  allow  the  Penta- 
gon to  transfer  $152  mlllloa  of  the  money 
saved  by  the  Senate  cut  beck  to  buy  other 
aircraft  whose  production  lines  might  other- 
wise close  soon  and  which  had  not  been 
scheduled  to  receive  any  more  funds  in  the 
current  $83.4  billion  military  budget  request 
for  Oscal  1973. 

Laird's  recommendation  would  allow  the 
Air  Force  to  buy  24  more  A-7  attack  planes 
from  Llng-Temco-Vought  in  Texas  at  a  cost 
of  $90  million,  12  more  C-130  transports 
from  Lockheed  In  Georgia  at  a  cost  of  $50 
million  and  seven  of  the  small  F-5B  export 
fighters  built  by  Northrop  In  California  for 
$12  million. 

The  Defense  Secretary's  letter,  written 
AprU  27  and  made  available  to  The  Washing- 
ton Post  yesterday  has  drawn  a  sharp  re- 
sponse from  Rep.  Les  A^in  (D-Wis-).  A^in 
Is  a  freshman  congressman,  former  Pentagon 
civilian  analyst  and  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  member  who  now  regularly 
bombards  the  Pentagon  with  charges  of 
waste  and  wrongdoing. 

AsplB  charges  that  the  12  extra  C-130 
tran.q;><Mts  constitute  "a  new  $50  milllon 
bailout"  for  Lockheed. 

He  also  cites  a  letter  from  Henry  Durham, 
a  former  Lockheed  aircraft  production  man- 
ager who  has  testified  before  Congress  on 
the  C5A  transport  cost  overruns,  that  says 
"pidittcal  pressure,  even  at  the  White  House, 
was  being  used  by  Lockheed  to  win  this  $50 
million  bailout." 

Aapln  in  a  statenient  to  The  Post  yester- 
day, said  he  would  ask  Laird  to  respond  to 
Durbams  charges  and  also  to  explain  why  the 
Pentagon  gave  up  so  easily  on  the  Senate's 
cutback  of  the  Air  Forces  Airborne  Warning 
andContrcd  System  (AWAC)  project. 

In  testimony  earlier  this  year,  Aspln  noted, 
"Department  of  Defense  officials  described 
AWACS  as  vital  to  the  national  security. " 

AW  ACS  involves  an  Air  Force  plan  to  de- 
velop and  build  a  fleet  of  radar  and  com- 
puter-packed airplanes  that  would  provide 
early  warning  against  a  possible  Soviet  bomb- 
er r.tUck  on  the  United  SUtes.  The  Air 
Force  wants  a  fleet  of  42  of  these  planes  at  a 
total  cost  estimated  at  about  $2.7  bllUon 
over  the  next  several  years. 

Despite  inclusion  of  $474  million  in  tbe 
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Air  Force  fiscal  1973  budget  request  for 
AWACS  and  Laird's  overt  support,  there  Is 
known  to  be  considerable  high-ranking  op- 
position within  the  NUon  administration  to 
the  united  States  making  any  major  new 
investment  in  defense  against  a  very  limited 
Soviet  bomber  threat  when  there  is  no  de- 
fense against  the  much  greater  threat  of 
Russian  missUelsm. 

In  January,  administration  officials  hinted 
that  AWACS  might  wind  up  being  limited 
to  a  much  smaller  number  of  planes  that 
could  be  used  to  plug  air  defense  gaps  or  In 
localized  air  control  situations.  There  is  also 
a  group   forming   In  the  Senate  to  oppose 

AWACS.  ^         ^    „       . 

In  his  letter  to  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  Chairman  F.  Edward  Hubert 
(D-La.),  Laird  noted  the  Senate  committee 
cuts   and   said,   "This   action   is   acceptable 

to  us." 

When  Laird  volunteered  this  opinion,  the 
House  committee  had  net  voted  on  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  that  includes  AWACS. 
The  committee  still  has  not  passed  on  the 
measure  and  Aspln — who  as  a  Pentagon 
critic  is  m  a  distinct  minority  on  the  com- 
mittee— now  says  he  will  ask  his  colleagues 
to  review  the  bill  again  because  of  the  Lock- 
heed situation. 

The  Senate  committee  had  actuaUy  cut 
out  $309.9  mUllon  in  AWACS  procurement, 
but  added  $83  million  to  allow  research-and- 
development  work  to  contintte  on  the  proj- 
ect, causing  a  net  reduction  of  $226.9 
million. 

Laird  went  on  to  explain  to  Hubert  that 
"during  the  course  of  my  testimony  before 
your  (committee,  a  concern  was  expressed 
by  some  committee  members.  Defense  offi- 
cials say)  that  production  for  the  A-7,  C-130 
and  F-5B  aircraft  would  be  terminated  after 
the  FY  1972  ptirchases. 

"It  was  emphasized."  the  letter  continues, 
•that  in  the  event  of  additional  require- 
ments, for  these  aircraft.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  restart  the  lines  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  prudence  small  quanti- 
ties of  these  aircraft  could  be  procured  to 
sustain  a  production  base  at  reasonable 
costs. 

"Additionally,  Laird  wrote,  "It  was  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  current  requirement  for 
the  aircraft,  but  as  a  consequence  of  pri- 
ority considerations  they  could  not  be  in- 
cluded within  the  budget  totals." 

Citing  "the  current  Invasion  of  South 
Vietnam,"  and  "increased  aircraft  losses." 
Laird  said  this  "emphasized  the  need  for 
continued  production,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  C-130  and  the  F-5B."  The  latter, 
he  said  is.  used  for  training  the  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force.  Following  the  Senate 
Comimttee  action  in  cutting  AWACS,  Laird 
said  "It  is  now  recommended  that  a  portion 
of  the  authorization  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  required  for  the  FY  1973  AWACS 
program  be  applied  to  the  procurement  of 
24  A-7s,  12  C-130S  and  7  R-5Bs." 

While  this  would  cost  $152  million.  Laird 
said  there  was  still  $60  milllon  saved  from 
earlier  A-7  funds  and  thus  a  net  amount  of 
$92  million  would  have  to  be  authorized. 

The  four-engine  C-130  Is  the  workhorse 
of  the  U.S.  tactical  airlift  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  and  is  also  an  excellent  guushlp. 
It  has  been  widely  balled  as  a  rugged  and 
versatile  plane.  Four  have  been  lost  since 
the  Communist  offensive  began  March  30. 

The  Air  Force,  however,  has  350  of  these 
planes  already  operating,  12  more  on  order 
from  last  year  which  will  be  delivered  In  1974, 
and  175  In  the  reserve  fleet,  accordhig  to 
Air  Force  figures. 

Durham,  the  former  Lockheed  official,  wrote 
to  Aspln  on  May  9  and  included  a  short  news 
article  from  the  May  6  edition  of  the  Marietta 
(Ga.)  Dally  Journal. 

The  arUcle  reported  that  the  head  of  Lock- 
heed's C-130  program  had  told  a  local  Kl- 


wanls  meeting  tliat  the  company  had  enough 
C-130  orders  to  keep  the  production  line  run- 
ning through  1973  "and  is  working  on  1974 
now.  He  didn't  mention,"  the  article  states, 
"the  hoped-for  Air  Force  order  of  an  addi- 
tional 12  planes  in  the  1972-73  budget  which 
the  company  has  said  are  needed  to  fill  a 
future  gap  in  the  Une." 

Durham  said  he  was  writing  to  Aspln  to 
prevent  another  "giveaway"  of  public  money 
to  Lockheed.  "If  the  Pentagon,"  he  wrote, 
"has  55  to  60  extra  milllon  dollars  to  blow 
for  unneeded  C-130s,  it  could  more  profitably 
be  used  to  start  paying  back  the  $400  million 
C-5  overpayment  revealed  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  in  the  March  27  hearing." 

Durham's  charges  of  Lockheed  mismanage- 
ment on  the  C-5A  program  were  attacked  as 
"highly  Inaccurate"  by  Lockheed,  but  the 
former  manager's  charge  of  overpayments 
made  to  the  firm  by  the  goverrunent  were 
sul>stpntlally  validated  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  during  hearings  last  March. 

THE  BROOKE  AMEITDMENT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  once 
again,  we  in  the  Senate  are  faced  with 
the  decision  to  set  a  specific  date  for  cut- 
ting off  fimds  for  Southeast  Asia.  Over 
the  past  10  years  the  history  of  the  war 
has  been  all  too  consistent:  announce- 
ments of  deescalation,  increased  bombing 
imder  various  guides  and  definitions, 
more  death,  and  more  destruction.  Over 
the  past  3>2  years,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  American  groimd 
troop  involvement  has  been  significantly 
reduced,  but  the  war  continues  even  more 
odiously  in  the  air  over  North  Vietnam 
and  off  her  shores.  These  policies,  tried 
imder  the  Johnson  administration,  have 
consistently  proved  counterproductive 
and  have  most  likely  enhanced  North 
Vietnamese  resolve. 

I  am  just  as  firmly  convinced  today 
as  when  I  first  spoke  out  against  our  in- 
volvement in  1964,  that  our  policies  are 
wrong.  Since  coauthoring  the  first 
amendment  to  end  the  war  in  1970,  many 
votes  have  taken  place  on  this  most  criti- 
cal issue.  Today  we  are  to  vote  on  the 
Brooke  amendment  to  halt  funding  for 
Southeast  Asia  4  months  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Military  Procurement  Act 
and  the  simultaneous  return  of  the  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Recently,  a  new  dangerously  related 
matter  has  become  knouTi  with  respect 
to  our  involvement  in  that  troubled  part 
of  the  world.  Evidence  seems  to  be 
moimting  that  the  Golden  Triangle,  cen- 
tered in  Southeast  Asia,  is  now  a  major 
supplier  of  heroin  to  the  United  States. 
Not  only  does  this  bring  into  question 
our  support  of  the  already  dictatorial 
corrupt  regimes  of  the  area,  but  it  also 
means  that  a  consequence  of  our  involve- 
ment is  increased  heroin  addiction  and 
availability,  both  among  our  troops  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  youth  and  adult 
addicts  in  our  country. 

It  is  ironic,  to  say  the  least,  that  we 
have  lost  over  50,000  American  lives, 
played  a  major  role  in  creating  more 
than  6  million  refugees,  spent  over  $132 
biUion,  significantly  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  more  than  1  million  Asian  lives, 
seen  the  heroin  addiction  of  many  GI's 
and  unwittingly  contributed  to  the  smug- 
gling of  heroin  into  our  own  coimtry,  all 
In  order  to  save  one  dictatorship  from 
another  in  a  part  of  the  work  in  which 
we  have  no  vital  interest. 


Tliis  war  must  come  to  an  end.  There- 
fore, I  will  vote  to  support  the  Brooke 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  ask  tmani- 
mous consent  that  the  following  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record:  an  editorial  by 
Charles  W.  Yost,  former  chief  U.S.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  printed 
in  the  August  2,  1972.  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post;  an  article  by  Tim 
O'Brien  from  the  August  2,  1972,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post;  a  July  22,  1972. 
article  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Sey- 
mour Hersh ;  an  article  also  by  Seymour 
H:r.«h  in  the  July  24,  1972,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times;  and  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  July  26,  1972,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bombing  of  Dikes.  Dams?  .Argument  Misses 

Keaht  of  the  Matter 

(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 

The  argument  between  the  administration 
and  its  critics  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  txjmblng  dikes  and  dams  in  North 
Vietnam  misses  what  seems  to  me  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

Bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on  the  vast 
scale  we  have  done  over  the  past  three 
months  cannot,  as  the  administration  itself 
says,  help  hitting  some  of  the  dikes  which 
criss-crcEs  so  much  of  that  country  and  on 
which  Its  food  supply  depends.  The  renl 
point,  however,  is  that  it  dees  not  make  much 
difference  to  noncombatant  men,  women  and 
children  whether  they  are  starved,  drowned 
or  blown  up.  As  long  as  we  continue  bomb- 
ing of  the  present  magnitude — with  such  a 
loose  application  of  tlie  term  "military  ob- 
jectives" and  such  reliance  on  the  infalli- 
bility of  "smart  bcuibs" — we  cannot  helj) 
killing  substantial  numbers  of  non-com- 
batants, whether  or  not  we  hit  the  dikes. 

It  wUl  be  argued  that  we  and  our  cUies 
engaged  in  World  War  II  in  large-scale  bomb- 
ing which  incidentally  killed  many  civilians 
and  that  this  played  a  part  In  winning  the 
war.  The  obvious  difference  Is  that  at  that 
time  we  were  fighting  against  two  regimes 
that  we  believed  threatened  both  our  na- 
tional existence  and  western  civUizatlon. 
Even  the  most  extravagant  "hawks"  would 
not  make  that  claim  about  the  regime  In 
Hanoi  In  the  summer  of  1972.  The  question 
Is  whether  there  can  be  any  justification, 
military  or  moral,  for  so  lethal  and  prolonged 
a  bombing  at  the  present  time  and  place. 

This  particular  bombing  campaign — by 
far  the  most  severe  since  we  entered  the 
war  seven  years  ago^was  begun  In  response 
to  Hanoi's  offensive  of  last  April,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  disastrous  defeat  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  "humiliation"  of  the  Pres- 
ident just  before  the  Moscow  summit.  That 
offensive  has  now  been  repulsed  and  rolled 
back.  The  Moscow  summit  is  long  since  over 
and  was  a  substantial  success.  Yet  the  bomb- 
ing continues. 

It  will  also  be  argued  that  the  bombing 
of  the  North  is  stlU  necessary  to  prevent  a 
buUdup  and  dispatch  southward  of  supplies 
which  would  be  used  in  another  offensive  at 
a  later  date.  However,  President  Johnson 
should  be  able  to  testify,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
siderable experience,  that  even  continuous 
bombing  of  the  North  does  not  prevent  the 
dispatch  southward  of  sufficient  supplies  to 
mount  repeated  offensives,  that  It  tends  to 
toughen  rather  than  soften  North  Vietnam- 
ese morale,  and  that  offensives  will  recur  as 
long  as  the  war  continues. 

Finally,  the  bombing  can  no  longer  be 
excused  as  essential  to  protect  United  States 
ground  forces,  since  most  of  them  have  been 
withdrawn  and  the  rest  eould  be  In  a  very 
short  time.  Indeed  It  Is  hard  to  see  bow  tbe 
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continuation  of  large-scale  bombing  of  the 
North  any  longer  has  an  American  rationale 
except  as  a  factor  of  *he  United  States  elec- 
I  ions. 

It  would  not  seem  ujireasouable  to  pre- 
sume that  the  bombing  of  the  North  Is  being 
continued— after  the  special  reasons  for  It 
cited  at  the  beginning  of  May  have  ceased  to 
exit — as  a  means  of  pressure  on  Hanoi  to 
accept  before  November  7  our  terms  for  end- 
ing the  war.  Such  a  result  might  be  a  deci- 
sive factor  In  the  elections,  causing  the 
average  voter  to  forget  momentarily  that  the 
Republican  plan  for  ending  the  war,  prom- 
ised In  1968.  was  carried  out  only  after 
four  years  and  20.000  additional  American 
dead. 

Every  American  wants  an  agreement  in 
Paris  and  an  end  to  the  fighting  but  are 
we  to  be  wholly  Indifferent  as  to  how  we  go 
about  getting  It?  Mr.  Nixon  has  often  spoken 
of  the  "respect"  which  he  seeks  for  this 
country  and  the  Presidency.  Can  he  be  un- 
aware that  the  respect  is  being  dally  eaten 
away  by  what  seems  to  many  Asians  and 
Europeans,  not  to  mention  Americans,  to  be 
a  casual  Indifference  to  massive  human  suf- 
fering which  we  inflict,  a  moral  unscrupu- 
lousness  about  the  means  by  which  we  as  a 
great  power  achieve  our  ends?  Our  new  part- 
ners In  creating  a  "structure  of  peace. '  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  may  be  prepared 
to  swallow  their  beha\ior,  but  will  all  the 
others  who  have  looked  up  to  us  In  the 
past? 

Of  course  the  North  Vietnamese  have  for 
years  been  committing,  and  still  are.  un- 
speakable atrocities  In  the  South.  But  how 
relevant  Is  that?  It  has  always  been  the 
proud  boast  and  belief  of  Americans  that 
our  democracy  embodies  certain  principles 
which  make  us  worthy  of  admiration  and 
emulation  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  '  ."e  have 
been  the  first  to  claim  a  "double  standard" 
which  distinguishes  us  from  totalitarian 
states  and  our  behavior  from  theirs.  Now 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  la  beginning 
to  see  less  and  less  moral  difference  between 
us  and  the  adversaries  we  seem  more  and 
more  to  Imitate. 

The  cold  hard  truth  is  that  we  cannot  beat 
a  small  enemy  "back  to  the  stone  age,"  aban- 
don moral  and  military  restraints  In  our 
war  against  him.  without  dangerously  sap- 
ping the  reservoir  of  International  respect 
which  our  forefathers  built  up  over  two  cen- 
turies and  on  which  any  claim  we  may  have 
to  world  leadership  must  rest.  Is  the  erosion 
of  that  respect  worth  "victory"  In  Vietnam 
or  anyone's  victory  In  November? 

Report  Pessimistic  On  Screening  Oi-t  Indo- 
china Dbucs 
(By  Tim  O'Brien) 

A  White  House  report  circulated  among 
congressmen  early  last  month  gives  a  gloomy 
forecast  for  U.S.  efforts  to  stem  Illicit  nar- 
cotics trafficking  In  Southeast  Asia,  particu- 
larly Burma  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  little  noticed  report  shovv-s  that  a 
total  of  only  29  tons  of  Illegal  opium  or  its 
derivatives  were  seized  In  Southeast  Asia  be- 
tween August  1971  and  June  1972.  This 
represenu  about  four  per  cent  of  the  an- 
nual Illicit  production  in  the  region,  which 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  is  approximately  700  tons. 

The  report — a  chronology  of  "narcotics  ac- 
tion "  In  Thailand.  Laos.  Burma  and  South 
Vietnam— shows  that  26  of  29  tons  were 
destroyed  at  Chiang  Mai,  Tlialland.  last 
.March. 

The  action  has  frequently  been  cited  as  an 
indication   of   a   crackdown    in   Thailand. 

But  columnist  Jack  Anderson  says  that 
•  the  CIA  and  other  federal  agencies  have 
quietly  Informed  Washington  that  something 
besides  opium  went  up  In  that  bonfire."  He 
said  that  all  but  five  of  the  26  tons  was 


nothing    but    fodder,    plant    material    and 
chemicals. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  refuted  those  charges,  claiming  that 
on-the-spot  U.S.  Inspectors  examined  the 
material  under  microscopes  and  found  it  to 
be  "genuine  opium." 

Andrew  C.  Tartaglino,  Deputy  Director  for 
Operations  in  the  BNDD,  said  "our  chemist 
tested  it  before  it  was  burned.  There  is  no 
question — it  was  opium." 

Anderson's  colleague,  reporter  Les  Whitten, 
was  present  at  a  BNDD  press  conference, 
challenging  Tartaglino  to  make  available  a 
weekly  intelUgerice  stimmary  compiled  by  i  he 
bureau  from  CIA  and  State  Department  re- 
ports. The  summary.  Whitten  said,  contained 
intelligence  "to  the  effect  that  extraneous 
matter  was  mixed  with  only  five  tons  of 
opium." 

Tartaglino  said  the  summary  was  based  on 
"raw  Intelligence"  and  had  been  "discounted 
a.s  unreliable."  He  said  the  summary  Is 
classified  and  cannot  be  released  without 
going  through  "established  procediures." 

The  United  States  paid  $1  million  for  the 
28  tons  of  material  that  was  voluntarily 
turned  over  by  bands  of  Nationalist  Chinese 
living  In  northern  Thailand  according  to 
Tartaglino. 

The  White  House  study,  signed  by  Richard 
Harkness,  Information  director  for  the  Pres- 
ident's Narcotics  Control  Program,  said 
there  would  be  difficulties  In  any  long-term 
effort  to  stem  the  flow  of  Ulegal  drugs  in 
South  Vietnam. 

"Smuggling  is  endemic  in  the  country 
imd  real  control  la  unlikely, "  the  report  said. 
According  to  the  study.  South  Vietnam 
President  Thleu  was  handed  a  memorandum 
on  May  3.  1971.  "which  notes  relationship 
between  narcotics  problems  and  future  U.S. 
role  m  Vietnam."  The  memo  urged  him  to 
greatly  Improve  "Intelligence  and  enforce- 
ment activities  to  identify  and  arrest  nar- 
cotics ringleaders  and  pushers." 

The  following  day,  the  head  of  the  Viet- 
namese national  police's  narcotics  bureau 
was  replaced,  and  Its  personnel  expanded 
from  26  to  52. 

But  the  unpubliclzed  White  House  report 
summarized:  "Encouraging  as  Vietnam's 
recognition  of  the  problem  and  (Its)  dynam- 
ic response  may  be,  real  progress  of  a  long- 
term  nature  is  questionable." 

This  conclusion  stands  In  contrast  to  the 
admltUstratlon's  public  optimism,  reiterated 
only  a  week  ago  by  presidential  assistant, 
Egll  krogh  Jr. 

The  study  was  compiled  for  the  White 
House  by  thase  State  Department  desks  re- 
sponsible for  the  four  countries  covered  in 
the  narcotics  action  chronology. 

The  report  listed  no  specific  seizures  or 
arrests  In  Burma,  the  largest  opium  pro- 
ducing country  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  estiniates  that  Burma's  Uliclt  opium 
production  is  about  400  tons  a  year. 

According  to  the  report,  "the  Burmese 
government's  policy  of  non-alignment  and 
sensitivity  to  foreign  Influence  Is  a  limiting 
factor  In  Its  Involvement  with  the  U.S.  or 
the  United  Nations  In  the  narcotics  field." 

"There  are  no  BNDD  (Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs)  or  MS.  Customs  pro- 
grams in  Burma  such  as  exist  in  neighbor- 
ing countries  with  which  the  U.S.  is  allied 
or  has  common  security  interests  and  pro- 
grams,"  the  study  said. 

The  White  House  said  "very  little  opium 
is  now  grown  In  Laos;  less  than  30  tons  a 
year."  However,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  estimated  last  Tuesday  that 
Laos  produces  more  than  three  times  that 
amount^about  100  tons  a  year. 

"Nearly  all  of  (the  Laotian  opium)  still 
being  grown  is  consumed  by  the  growers." 
the  report  said.  "There  Is  no  evidence  that 
significant  amounts  of  Lao-grown  opium  are 


entering  the  International  traffic.  Laos  Is  a 
conduit  for  Burmese  opium  and  opium 
derivatives,  incUiding  heroin,  however." 

Of  the  30  or  100  tons  of  opium  products 
grown  each  year  In  Laos,  less  than  one  ton 
was  confiscated  between  August  1971  and 
June  1972,  according  to  the  report's  chronol- 
ogy of  narcotics  actions. 

Although  the  report  said  that  Laos  is  a 
"conduit"  for  Burmese  opium  and  although 
only  ni\e  tou  was  confiscated  there  In  the  10- 
month  period,  the  report  concludes  that  "the 
flow  of  opium  and  heroin  through  Laos  has 
been  seriotisly  disrupted." 

Alfred  W.  McCoy,  author  of  a  soon  to  be 
published  book  on  "The  Politics  of  Heroin 
in  Southeast  Asia,"  testified  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  early  last  month  that  "all 
U.S.  officials  In  Indochina  know  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  high  grade  heroin  sold  to 
GIs  fighting  in  South  Vietnam  is  manufac- 
tured in  Laotian  laboratories." 

"In  northern  Laos,"  he  said,  "Air  America 
aircraft  and  helicopters  chartered  by  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  USAID  have 
been  transporting  opium  harvested  by  the 
agency's  tribal  mercenaries  on  a  regular 
basis." 

Publication  of  the  book  by  Harper  and 
Row,  Inc.,  has  been  held  up  by  a  CIA  request 
to  review  it.  McCoy,  under  "strong  protest," 
agreed  to  give  the  CIA  an  advance  copy. 

Last  Friday,  a  CIA  agent  delivered  "writ- 
ten comments  and  criticisms"  to  the  New 
York  publisher,  but  the  company  has  not 
yet  announced  whether  the  CIA  asked  for 
revisions  or  a  halt  to  publication.  It  Is  be- 
lieved the  firm  will  not  agree  to  alter  the 
manuscript,   a  source  close  to  McCoy  said. 

Report  to  United  States  Sees  No  Hope  or 
Halting  Asian  Drug  Traffic 
(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 
Washington,  July  23. — A  Cabinet-level  re- 
port  has   concluded   that,   contrary   to   the 
Nixon     Administration's     public     <^timlsm, 
"there  is  no  prospect"  of  stemming  the  smug- 
gling of  narcotics  by  air  and  sea  In  Southeast 
Asia  "under  any  conditions  that  can  real- 
istically be  projected." 

"This  is  so,"  the  report,  dated  Feb.  21, 
1972,  said,  "because  the  governments  in  the 
region  are  unable  and,  in  some  cases,  un- 
willing to  do  those  things  that  would  have 
to  be  done  by  them  If  a  truly  effective  effort 
were  to  be  made." 

The  report,  prepared  by  officials  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Defense  Departir.ent,  noted 
that  "the  most  basic  problem,  and  the  one 
that  unfortunately  appears  leaft  likely  of 
any  early  solution.  Is  the  corruption,  collu- 
sion and  indifference  at  some  places  In  some 
governments,  particularly  Thailand  and 
South  Vietnam,  that  precludes  more  effective 
suppression  of  traffic  by  the  governments  on 
whose  territory  it  takes  place." 

The  report  sharply  contradicted  the  official 
Administration  position  and  Government  In- 
telligence sources  say  Its  conclusions  are  still 
valid  today.  In  Way,  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
that  "we  think  all  the  countries  are  coop- 
erating with  us  and  we  are  quite  satisfied 
with  that  cooperation." 

Similarly,  Nelson  G.  Gross,  Senior  Adviser 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Coordinator 
for  International  Narcotics  Matters,  testified 
before  Congress  In  Jxuie  on  the  subject  of 
narcotics  smuggling  that  "the  governments 
of  Thailand,  Laos  and  Vietnam  have  already 
Joined  us  In  the  fight,  and,  while  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go.  we  feel  that  during  the 
past  year  seme  real  progress  has  been 
achieved." 

All  officials  concerned  with  the  drug  prob- 
lem acknowledge  that  the  United  States 
agencies,  under  personal  prodding  from  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  have  begun  an  Intensive  effort 
to   .stem   the   international   narcotics  traffic. 


But  critics  contend  that  the  effort  is  far  less 
effective  today  than  Administration  officials 
fa.y  it  Is. 

CRITICS'  CHARGES   BACKED 

Two  leading  critics  of  what  they  allege  to 
be  the  Government's  laxness  In  stopping  the 
flow  of  narcotics  are  Representative  Robert 
H  Steele.  Republican  of  Connecticut,  and  Al- 
fred W.  McCoy,  a  26-year-old  Yale  graduate 
student  who  has  wrltien  a  book  on  narcotics 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  New  York  "Hmes  re- 
ported Saturday  that  Mr.  McCoy's  allega- 
tions concerning  the  C.I-A.  and  the  drug  traf- 
fic had  been  the  subject  of  an  Intense  and 
imusually  public  rebuttal  by  the  agency. 

The  Cabinet-level  report,  made  available  t( 
The  Times,  buttressed  many  of  the  charges^ 
made  by  the  two  critics,  partlctUarly  about 
the  pivotal  importance  of  Thailand  to  the^ 
International  drug  smugglers.  Thailand  IS 
also  a  major  Air  Force  staging  area  for  the 
United  States. 

In  a  report  on  the  world  heroin  problem 
last  year,  Mr.  Steele  wrote  that  "from  the 
American  viewpoint,  Thailand  Is  as  Impor- 
tant to  the  control  of  the  Ulegal  Internation- 
al traffic  in  narcotics  as  Turkey.  While  all  of 
the  opium  produced  In  Southeast  Asia  Is  not 
grown  In  ThaUand,  most  of  it  is  smuggled 
through  that  country." 

Mr.  Steele's  report,  filed  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  noted  that 
many  American  citizens  had  established 
residence  In  Bangkok,  and  had  moved  Into 
the  narcotics  trade.  The  report  added  that 
the  Inability  of  the  United  States  to  have  a 
few  notoriotis  smugglers  deported  had  led 
some  Intelligence  officials  to  conclude  that 
the  men  were  paying  Thai  officials  for  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  McCoy  said  In  testimony  before  Con- 
gressional committees  last  month  that  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  Burmese  opium  passed 
through  Thailand  every  year  to  international 
markets  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
and  that  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  opium 
was  carried  by  Chinese  Nationalist  paramil- 
itary teams  that  were  at  one  time  paid  by 
the  C.I.A. 

There  are  a  number  of  opium  refineries, 
along  the  northern  Thai  border,  he  said,  and 
much  of  the  processed  high-quality  heroin  Is 
shipped  by  trawler  to  Hong  Kong. 

"Even  though  they  are  heavily  involved  In 
the  narcotics  traffic,"  Mr.  McCoy  testified, 
"these  Nationalist  Chinese  irregulars  units 
are  closely  allied  with  the  Thai  Government." 
He  said  that  Thai  Government  police  units 
patrol  the  northern  border  area  and  collect 
an  "Import  duty"  of  about  $2.50  a  pound  of 
raw  opium  entering  Thailand.  All  this  activ- 
ity, he  aald.  Is  monitored  by  United  States 
intelligence  agencies. 

THAI-r.S.   AGREEMENTS  CITED 

Mr.  Gross,  the  State  Department's  adviser 
on  International  narcotics,  said  in  his  Con- 
gressional testimony  that  "during  the  past 
year  the  Thais  have  Increased  their  efforts  in 
the  drug  field  with  United  States  aiid  United 
Nations  assistance."  He  cited  two  agreements, 
signed  In  late  1971,  calling  for  more  coopera- 
tion and  more  long-range  planning  between 
Thai  and  United  States  officials  to  stamp  out 
the  trade. 

"Based  on  all  intelligence  information 
available, "  Mr.  Gross  testified,  "the  leaders  of 
the  Thai  Government  are  not  engaged  in  the 
opium  or  heroin  traffic,  nor  are  they  extend- 
ing protection  to  traffickers."  He  added  that 
the  top  police  official  In  Thailand  had  pub- 
licly stated  that  he  would  punish  any  cor- 
rupt official. 

The  cabinet-level  report,  submitted  to  the 
Cabinet  Comooittee  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Control,  asked  "highest  priority  "  for 
suppression  of  the  traffic  by  Thai  trawlers, 
noting  that  each  trawler  "would  represent 
something  like  6  per  ceiit  of  annual  United 
States  consumption  of  heroin." 


The  report  said  that  the  trawler  traffic 
should  have  priority  because  "It  Is  possible 
to  attack  the  Thai  trawler  traffic  without 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  Thai  authorities 
and  running  the  attendant  risks  of  leaks,  tip- 
offs  and  betrayals." 

After  such  a  seizure,  the  report  said,  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  Bangkok  could  "re- 
peat with  stUl  greater  force  and  Insistence 
the  representations  it  has  already  often  made 
to  the  Government  of  Thailand"  for  more 
effective  efforts  '"to  Interdict  traffic  from  the 
north  of  Thailand  to  Bangkok  and  also  the 
loading  of  narcotics  on  ships  In  Thai  har- 
3ors." 

At  another  point  In  the  report,  a  general 
complaint  was  voiced.  "It  should  surely  l>e 
possible  to  convey  to  the  right  Thai  or  Viet- 
namese officials  the  mood  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  on  the  subject  of  drugs," 
the  report  said.  "No  real  progress  can  be 
made  on  the  problem  of  Uliclt  traffic  untU 
and  unless  the  local  governments  concerned 
make  It  a  matter  of  highest  priority." 

Repr«sentatlves  Steele,  Lester  L.  Wolff. 
Democrat  of  Nassau  County,  and  Morgan  F. 
Murphy,  Democrat  of  Illinois,  have  sponsored 
legislation  that  would  cut  off  more  than 
$100-mUllon  In  foreign  aid  to  ThaUand  im- 
less  she  took  more  action  to  halt  the  produc- 
tion and  traffic  of  heroin.  Their  measure 
cleared  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  June  21  and  Is  included  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  now  pending. 

During  a  Congressional  hearing  Into  drug 
traffic  last  month.  Representative  Wolff  dis- 
puted the  Administration's  contention  that 
It  was  making  "real  progress"  in  stemming 
the  narcotics  fiow  and  said,  "we  think  the 
trade  has  got  so  much  protection  In  high 
places  In  Thailand  that  the  Administration 
is  afraid  they'll  teU  us  to  take  our  air  bases 
out  U  we  put  too  much  pressure  on  them." 

CIA  Aides  Assati.  Asia  Drug  Charge- 
Heroin  Traefic  Among  Allies  of  United 
States 

(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 
Washington,  July  21. — ^The  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  has  begun  a  public  battle 
against  accusations  that  it  knew  of  but  failed 
to  stem  the  herion  traffic  of  United  States 
allies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  recent  Weeks,  high-ranking  officials  of 
the  C.I.A.  have  signed  letters  for  publication 
to  a  newspaper  and  magazine,  granted  a  rare 
on-the-record  interview  at  the  agency's  head- 
quarters in  McLean,  Va.,  and — most  signifi- 
cantly— persuaded  the  publishers  of  a  forth- 
coming expose  on  the  CJ.A.  and  the  drug 
traffic  to  permit  it  to  review  the  manuscript 
prior  to  publication. 

The  target  of  all  these  measures  has  been 
the  recent  writings  and  Congressional  testi- 
mony of  Alfred  W.  McCoy,  a  26-year-old 
Yale  graduate  student  who  spent  18  months 
investigating  the  narcotics  operations  In 
Southeas*^^  Asia.  His  book,  "The  Politics  of 
Heroin  In  Southeast  Asia."  Is  scheduled  to 
be  published  by  Harper  &  Row  in  mid-Sep- 
tember— barring  delays  caused  by  the  in- 
telligence agency's  review. 

In  his  book,  Mr.  McCoy  alleged  that  both 
CIA.  and  State  Department  officials  have 
provided  political  and  military  support  for 
America's  Indochinese  allies  actively  engaged 
in  the  drug  traffic,  have  consciously 
covered  up  evidence  of  such  involvement, 
and  have  been  actively  involved  themselves 
In  narcotic  trade. 

CMA  officials  said  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  McCoy's  book  contained  many 
unwarranted,  unproven  and  fallacious  accu- 
sations. They  acknowledged  that  the  public 
.stance  In  opposition  to  such  allegations  was 
a  departure  from  the  usual  "low  profile"  of 
the  agency,  but  they  Insisted  that  there  was 
no  evidence  linking  the  CJA.  to  the  drug 
traffic  In  Southeast  Asia.  One  well-informed 
Government   oilicial  directly  responsible  for 


monitoring  the  Illegal  fiow  of  narcotics  com- 
plained in  an  Interview  that  many  of  Mr. 
McCoy's  charges  "are  out  of  date." 

"Go  back  three  or  four  years."  he  said, 
"and  no  one  was  concerned  about  this.  It 
wasn't  until  our  own  troops  started  to  get 
addicted.  untU  1968  or  '69.  that  anyone  was 
aware"  of  the  narcotics  problems  in  South- 
east Asia. 

This  official  said  that  In  the  eyes  of  the 
C.I.A..  the  charges  were  "unfair."  He  said  of 
the  CJ.A.,  "they  think  they're  taking  the 
heat  for  being  unaware  and  not  doing  any- 
thing about  something  that  was  going  on 
two  or  three  years  ago." 

BASED    ON    250    INTERVIEWS 

During  two  Congressional  appearances  la.st 
mouth,  Mr.  McCoy  testified  that  his  accusa- 
tions were  based  on  more  than  250  inter- 
views, some  of  them  with  past  and  present 
officials  of  the  C.I.A.  He  said  that  top-level 
South  Vietnamese  officials,  including  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  Premier  Iran 
Van  Khiem,  were  specifically  involved. 

In  July.  1971,  Representative  Robert  H. 
Steele,  Republican  of  Connecticut,  said  dur- 
ing a  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee 
hearing  that  the  United  States  Government 
possessed  "hard  Intelligence"  linking  a  num- 
ber of  high-ranking  Southeast  Asian  officials, 
including  MaJ.  Gen.  Ngo  Dzu,  then  com- 
mander of  the  South  Vietnamese  II  Corps, 
with  involvement  in  the  narcotics  trade.  Mr. 
Steele's  accusations  were  denied  and  mostly 
ignored. 

Mr.  McCoy  also  alleged  that  Corslcan  and 
American  syndicate  gangsters  had  become 
involved  in  the  narcotics  trade.  He  said  that 
such  information  was  known  to  the  CIA 
In  a  chapter  of  his  book  published  In  this 
month's  Harper  Magazine,  Mr  McCoy  further 
charged  that  In  1967  the  infamous  "Golden 
Triangle" — an  oplum-produclng  area  embrac- 
ing parts  of  northeastern  Burma,  northern 
Thailand  and  northern  Laos— was  produc- 
ing about  1,000  tons  of  raw  opium  annually, 
then  about  70  per  cent  of  the  world's  stipply. 

The  bulk  of  Mr.  McCoy's  accusations— 
both  In  the  magazine  and  during  the  Con- 
gressional hearings — faUed  to  gain  much 
national  attention.  Nonetheless,  the  CIA 
began  Its  tmusual  public  defense  after  a 
Washington  Star  reporter  cited  some  of  Mr. 
McCoy's  allegations  in  a  column. 

LETTER   sent   TO    PAPER 

Two  letters  were  sent  to  the  newspaper  for 
publication.  One  was  signed  by  W.  E.  Colby, 
the  executive  director  of  the  CJ.A.  and  the 
other  by  Paul  C.  Velte.  Jr.  a  Washington- 
based  official  with  Air  America,  a  charter 
airline  that  flies  missions  for  the  CIA.  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Both  categoricaUy  denied  the 
allegations  Unking  C.I  A.  personnel  to  any 
knowledge  of  or  activity  In  the  drug  traffic. 

A  slmUar  letter  of  disavowal,  sitned  by 
Mr.  Colby,  was  sent  lor  publication  to  tlie 
publisher  of  Harpers  Magazine  v.iLhin  the 
last  week.  Robert  Schr.ayerscn.  the  niapa- 
zine's  editcr,  said  that  the  letter  wouKl  be 
published  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  CIA.  began  its  approach  to  Harpc-i  .v 
Row  in  early  June,  apparently  afier  leiiriiint' 
of  Mr.  McCoys  appearance  before  the  Sena"  <- 
subcommittee.  Cord  Meyer  Jr..  described  ;.s 
a  senior  agency  official,  met  with  officials  of 
the  publisliing  concern  and  iiiiormally  a.-ikn1 
for  a  copy  of  the  manu.~cripl  for  rc\iew  pri'-r 
to  publication. 

On  July  5.  a  formal  letter  makiiig  the  re- 
quest, signed  by  LawTcnce  R.  Houston.  g'Mi- 
eral  counsel  of  the  C.I.A.  was  sent  to  Harp,  r 
&Ro\v. 

Mr.  Houston's  request  was  not  ba-scd  on  na- 
tional security,  but  on  the  thesis  that  "al- 
legations concernhig  Involvement  of  the  U  .S. 
Government  (In  drug  traffic)  or  the  par- 
ticipation of  American  citizens  should  be 
made  onir  If  based  on  hard  evidence." 

The  letter  continued:    'It  is  our  belief  th.it 
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no  reputable  publishing  house  would  wish 
to  publish  such  allegations  without  being 
assured  that  the  supporting  evidence  was 
valid."  If  the  manuscript  were  handed  over. 
;he  letter  said,  "we  believe  we  could  dem- 
onstrate to  you  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Mr.  McCoys  claims  about  this  agency's 
alleged  Involvement  are  totally  false  and 
without  foundation,  a  number  are  distorted 
beyond  recognition,  and  none  Is  based  on 
convincing  evidence."  A  copy  of  the  letter  was 
made  available  to  The  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  McCoy.  In  an  interview,  said  that  the 
book  had  been  commissioned  by  Harper  & 
Row  and  carefully  and  totally  reviewed  by  Its 
attorneys  with  no  complaint  until  the  C.I.A. 
request  was  made. 

B.  Brooks  Thomas,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  publishing  house,  said  In 
an  Interview  In  New  York.  "We  don't  have 
any  doubts  about  the  book  at  all.  We've  had 
it  reviewed  by  others  and  were  persuaded 
that  the  work  is  amply  documented  and 
scholarly." 

•We're  not  submitting  to  censorship  or 
anything  like  that."  Mr.  Thomas  said.  "We're 
taking  a  responsible  middle  position.  I  Just 
believe  that  the  CIA.  should  have  the  chance 
to  review  It. "  If  Mr.  McCoy  did  not  agree,  he 
added.  Harper  &  Row  would  not  publish  the 
book. 

In  a  subsequent  Interview.  Robert  L.  Bern- 
stein, president  of  Random  House  and  presi- 
dent ot  the  Association  of  American  Publish- 
ers. Inc..  said  that  his  concern  had  twice  re- 
fused official  C.I.A.  requests  for  permission  to 
revise  manuscripts. 

"In  general."  Mr.  Bernstein  said,  "our  opin- 
ion would  be  that  we  would  not  publish  a 
book  endangering  the  life  of  anybody  work- 
ing for  the  CIA.  or  an  other  Government 
agency.  Short  of  that,  we  would  publish  any 
valid  criticism." 

In  a  series  of  Interviews  with  The  New  York 
Times,  a  number  of  present  and  former  offi- 
cials of  the  CIA.  acknowledged  that  smug- 
gling and  "looking  the  other  way"  was  com- 
mon throughout  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
nlneteen-slxties.  But  many  noted  that  the 
agency  had  since  taken  strong  steps  to  curb 
such  practices. 

One  official,  who  spent  many  years  In 
Southeast  Asia.  said.  "I  don't  believe  that 
agency  staff  personnel  were  dealing  In  opUun. 
But  If  you're  talking  about  Air  America  haul- 
ing the  stuff  around,  then  I'll  bet  my  bottom 
dollar  that  they  were  In  it." 

Another  former  CIA.  agent  described  Mr. 
McCoy's  published  writings  as  "1  per  cent 
tendentious  and  90  per  cent  of  the  most  valu- 
able contribution  I  can  think  of." 

HCKOIN    AND    THE    WAR 

Alfred  McCoy,  a  Yale  graduate  student 
w  ho  interviewed  250  people,  charges  that  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  has  known  of 
Ihai  and  South  Vietnamese  official  Involve- 
ment in  heroin  traffic,  has  covered  up  their 
involvement  and  has  participated  In  aspects 
of  the  traffic  Itself.  The  CIA  has  publicly 
denied  these  charges.  In  the  process  even  per- 
suading Mr.  McCoy's  publisher.  Harper  & 
Row.  to  let  It  review  his  book  manuscript 
before  publication.  But  now  there  comes  an 
internal  government  report — done  by  the  CIA 
and  other  agencies— on  the  difficulties  of  con- 
trolling the  narcotics  trade  In  Southeast  Asia. 
The  report  states : 

•The  most  basic  problem,  and  the  one  that 
unfortunately  appears  least  likely  of  any 
early  solution.  Is  the  corruption.  colUislon, 
nnd  indifference  at  some  places  in  some  gov- 
ernments, particularly  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam,  that  precludes  more  effective  sup- 
iiresslon  of  traffic  by  the  governments  on 
A  hose  territory  it  takes  place. " 

That  is  to  say,  a  private  report  by  agencies 
including  the  CIA  confirms  the  thrust  of 
charges  which  the  CIA  publicly  denies.  The 


White  House  contends  the  report,  completed 
in  February,  is  "out  of  date." 

Now.  we  are  aware  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  worked  with  great  vigor  and 
much  effectiveness  to  curb  the  International 
narcotics  trade.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
largest  supplies  of  the  filthiest  poison  of 
them  all  apparently  come  from  or  through 
Thailand  and  South  Vietnam,  if  one  Is  to 
take  the  CIAs  private  word— as  against  its 
public  word — on  the  matter.  Nor  should  It 
stretch  any  rea.sonable  man's  credulity  to 
understand  that  the  United  States  has  had 
to  accept  certain  limitations  on  its  efforts  to 
get  those  governments  to  stop  drug  dealing 
because  it  has  wanted  to  ensure  their  cooper- 
ation in  the  war  against  North  Vietnam.  In 
the  final  human  analysi.s  there  is  simply  no 
place  In  the  pursuit  ol  honor  and  a  Just 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  for  an  all-out  honest 
effort  to  control  traffic  in  heroin.  This  Is  the 
Infinitely  tragic  fact  flowing  from  continued 
American  involvement  In  the  war. 

Would  heroin  addiction  among  Americans 
have  swollen  to  its  current  dimensions  and 
would  the  amount  of  heroin  reaching  the 
United  States  from  South  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land have  reached  its  current  levels  if  the 
war— and  power  politics — had  not  gotten  In 
the  way  of  effective  American  pressure  upon 
the  governments  in  Saigon  and  Bangkok? 
If  President  Nixon  needs  any  further  reason 
to  make  good  his  pledge  to  end  the  war.  this 
is  almost  reason  enough  by  Itself  for  what  It 
says  about  the  character  of  regimes  this 
country  has  gotten  into  the  habit  of  support- 
ing—lavishly  and  Indiscriminately— in  the 
name  of  our  •national  security  "  and  'world 
peace." 

OD-963    DESTROYER    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  that  section  of  the  military  procuie- 
ment  authorization  bill  relating  to  the 
DD-963  class  destroyers,  presently  sched- 
uled for  construction  by  Litton  Industries 
at  the  Pascagoula  Navy  Shipyard. 

In  July  of  1970.  the  Navy  awarded  a 
multi-year  procurement  contract  to  Lit- 
ton Systems,  Inc..  for  the  construction 
of  30  destroyers.  To  date.  Congress  has 
approved  and  appropriated  $1,449  billion 
for  16  of  these  ships.  According  to  the 
original  contract  schedule,  the  Navy 
was  to  request  fimding  of  seven  more 
ships  this  year  and  the  last  seven  in  fis- 
cal year  1974.  Totol  cost  of  the  full  pro- 
gram is  now  estimated  at  $2.7  billion. 

In  its  initial  fiscal  year  1973  budget  re- 
quest, the  Navy  asked  for  $610  million  for 
seven  additional  ships.  The  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  however,  reduced  this  to 
$247  million  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
items  requiring  a  long  lead-time,  rather 
than  to  approve  full  funding.  This  action 
was  taken  as  a  consequence  of  a  mutual 
agi-eement  by  the  Navy  and  Litton  to  de- 
fer exercising  an  option  to  buy  seven 
more  ships  until  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  committee,  in  its  report,  makes  only 
passing  reference  to  the  "problems"  ex- 
perienced in  Litton's  shipyard  which 
could  have  an  impact  on  the  destroyer 
program. 

What  is  not  mentioned  is  that  Lit- 
ton Industries  is  at  least  24  months  be- 
hind in  the  construction  of  five  amphib- 
ious assualt  craft — LHA's — which  must 
precede  the  construction  of  the  destroy- 
ers. 

Nor  is  It  pointed  out  that  the  Pas- 
cagoula Yard  continues  to  experience 
severe  manpower  shortages  and  manage- 
ment difficulties. 


Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  the  Navy's 
statement  to  Litton  that  the  "slippage— 
in  the  amphibious  assault  craft  pro- 
gram— could  have  a  direct  and  potential- 
ly disastrous  effect  upon  your  ability  to 
deliver  the  DD-963  class  destroyers. " 

Nor  is  there  any  discussion  of  the  fact 
that  the  Navy's  contract  calls  for  a  shift 
in  the  basis  of  payments  to  Litton  on 
October  1  to  reflect  actual  physical  prog- 
ress on  the  LHA's.  As  a  result,  Litton 
may  have  to  retiUTi  money  previously  ad- 
vanced to  the  Navy,  thus  calling  further 
into  question  the  company's  financial 
capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  all  available  evidence 
indicates  that  Litton  Industries  is  in 
serious  trouble.  Delays  and  cost  over-rum 
on  the  destroyer  program  may  be  in- 
evitable. I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
DI>-963  may  soon  become  a  floating 
C-5A. 

Although  Litton  has  not  yet  defaulted 
on  the  DD-963  contract,  the  implications 
of  their  present  difficulties  are  clear.  The 
sad  truth  of  the  matter,  according  to  the 
Navy,  is  that  the  terms  of  the  contract 
impose  on  the  Government  an  automatic 
cancellation  charge  of  $279  million  if 
Congress  fails  to  authorize  construction 
of  more  ships.  Thus,  without  specific 
Congressional  approval,  the  Navy  has 
obligated  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  pay 
a  penalty  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
to  a  contractor  if.  in  the  judgment  of 
Congress,  further  purchases  cannot  be 
justified. 

This  obligation,  I  should  add,  is  un- 
related to  the  cost  of  a  complete  can- 
cellation of  the  contract,  but  would  be 
imposed  if  Congress  chose  simply  to 
adopt  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude  before 
approving  additional  ships.  This,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  consequence  of  the 
Navy's    policy    of    writing     multiyear 

The  Navy  has  placed  the  Congress  in 
a  serious  predicament.  If  we  deny  the 
authorization,  we  may  have  to  pay  Lit- 
ton $279  million.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  approve  the  authorization,  I  believe 
we  will  most  assuredly  face  future  de- 
lays and  escalating  costs. 

The  solution  to  this  problem,  initi- 
ated by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Mr.  Hebert  and  included  by  his  commit- 
tee in  its  report,  was  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  with  the  Navy  that, 
should  Congress  authorize  funds  for  ad- 
vance leadtime  items,  the  Navy  would 
not  go  forward  ■with  a  decision  to  pro- 
duce additional  ships  without  specific 
congressional  approval.  Tha  purpose  of 
this  understanding  is  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  contract  while  tempo- 
rarily delaying  costly  commitments  to 
Litton  by  the  Navy.  The  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  In  effect,  accepted 
this  understanding  by  its  recommenda- 
tion. ,     ^.    , 

Mr.  President,  I  am  highly  skeptical 
that  this  understanding  is  sufficient  to 
protect  the  interest,  or  purse,  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  no  further  authorizations  be 
granted  at  this  time. 

At  the  very  least,  the  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  authorization  should  have 
been  included  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 
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The  DD-963  program  will  come  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
shortly.  I  intend  to  urge  the  committee 
to  review  this  matter  closely  to  deter- 
mine if  an  appropriation  at  any  level  can 
be    justified    as    being    in    the    public 

interest.  .^      j.      ^ 

Today  we  are  seeing  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  Defense  Department 
policy,  implemented  in  1969  and  1970  in 
the  case  of  Litton,  to  award  a  total  pro- 
curement package  to  a  single  contractor. 
Despite  reservations  expressed  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees,  and  under  circum- 
stances strongly  indicating  a  "buy-in," 
the  contract  was  awarded  to  Litton  over 
its  nearest  competitor,  Bath  Iron  Works 
of  Maine.  The  issue,  now  as  then,  is  not 
whether  the  contract  should  have  been 
awarded  to  Bath,  but  whether  the  con- 
tract should  have  been  awarded  to  a  sin- 
gle company. 

Two  years  ago.  in  a  speech  to  this  body 
on  August  31. 1970. 1  pointed  out  that: 

There  Is  clear  evidence  that  award  of  mul- 
tiple numbers  of  ships  to  a  company  with  a 
large  and  diverse  backlog  presents  over- 
whelming managerial  problems  which  come 
home  to  roost  for  the  Navy  and  Congress. 

The  evidence  today  is  even  more  strik- 
ing. It  is  particularly  painful  for  our  tax- 
payers who  must  bear  the  burden  of  ir- 
responsible spending  in  the  defense 
budget. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  amendment  we  are 
now  voting  on  is  the  amendment  that 
I  propose.  Is  that  correct? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Harris 


Gambrell 


Alkea 

AUen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Beau 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 


[No.  330  Leg.] 

YEAS— 50 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idsiho 

Long 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGee 


Miller 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thtirmond 

Tower 

Young 


NAYS— 47 

Bart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUnga 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING — 2 

Mundt 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C, 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 


So  Mr.  Aiken's  perfecting  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that  time  on 
any  rollcall  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  with  the 
warning  bell  soimding  after  the  first  2V2 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke) . 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  On  that  question,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BRCX)KE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  WiU  the  Chair  state  the 
question  again? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  a^eeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke).  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell) is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  annomiced — yeas  46, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Pulbrlght 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 


Gambrell 
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TEAS — 46 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lone 

McClellan 

NAYS — 51 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUinss 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 


McGee 

Miller 

Packwood 

Rath 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


NOT  VOTTNG— 2 
Mundt 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ALLEN  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).  I  vote  "present." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illne.ss. 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  49, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdick 

CHSe 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fulbriiiht 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hsrt 

Hartke 


Aiken 
Allolt 
Baker 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Bvrd. 
Harry  F. 


Jr. 
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YEAS— 49 
Hatfield 
HolUngs 
Hughes 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Javlts 
Kennedy 
Maiznuson 
Mansfield 
Mathios 
McGovem 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Mrnioya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 

NAYS — 47 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Cocper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 


Paslf're 

Pearson 

Prll 

Percy 

Projtmlre 

Ran  1(1  Dh 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Spcne 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevf  nsrn 

Symington 

Tunney 

WiUlsnis 


Gclriwatpf 

GrUfin 

Gurney 

Hanson 

Hrtiska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N  C 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

McClellan 

McGee 
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^tcIuty^e 

Miller 

Fnckwood 

Roth 

Saxb« 


Scott 

Smith 

Sparlunaa 

Slennis 

Taft 


Talmadge 

Thurmcnd 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT-— 1 
Allen 
NOT  VOTING— 2 

Mundt 


Brooke's    amendment    was 


Gambrell 

So    Mr 
anireed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  not  having 
voted  on  the  previous  vote,  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  question 
is  on  agreeing  on  the  motion  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Piesident,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry-.  What  is  the  vote  on? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BKiLL).  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Oambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt  > 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas 
nays  47.  as  follows: 

I  No.  333  Leg  1 
YEAS— 49 


Anderson 

Bayh 

nentoea 

Uible 

Bnxike 

Btirdick 

Case 

ChUes 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eaulelon 

Fulbrli.ait 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 

Hurtke 


Aikcn 

Allen 

Allutt 

Baker 

Benll 

liellmon 

ncnnett 

Urock 

ll'.irkley 

Kvrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
n.rd.  Roberto 
Cimnou 
Cooper 
Ctjtton 


Hatfleld  Paslore 

HullinRS  Pearson 

Hughes  PeU 

Hiiniphrpy  Percy 

Inouye  Prorimlre 

Javits  Randolph 

Kennedy  Rlblcotl 

Magnuson  Schweiker 

Man.<<field  Spong 

Mathlas  Stafford 

McGovem  Stevens 

Mrlutyre  Stevenson 

Mondale  Symington 

Montoya  Tunney 

Moss  Williiims 
Miiskie 
Nelson 

NAYS— 47 

CurlU  MiClellan 

Dole  McGee 

0..iniuick  Miller 

Eastland  Patkwootf 

Ervln  Roih 

Fannin  Saxbe 

Fonij  Scott 

Ooldwaier  Smith 

Griffln  Sparkman 

Ciirney  Siennis 

Hansen  T;.it 

Hruska  Talmad^je 

.Tackson  Thurmond 

Jordan,  H.C.  Tower 
Jordan.  Idaho     Welcker 

Long  Ynung 

NOT  VOTINO— 3 

Metcalf  Muiidt 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  Cranston  amendment  as  per- 
fected by  the  Aiken  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Brooke  substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiiT. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  some  of  us  are  perhaps  a 
Uttle  confused  as  to  where  we  stand  at 
this  moment.  Do  I  correctly  vmderstand 
that  the  Brooke  amendment  we  just 
agreed  to  was  an  amendment  to.  or  a 
substitute  for,  the  Cranston  amendment 
as  modified  by  the  Aiken  substitute? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Brooke 
amendment  was  a  substitute  for  the  oth- 
er amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.   President,  the 
vote  then  at  the  present  time — am  I  cor- 
rect— is  just  on  the  Brooke  amendment? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
not  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  ALLEN)  vitiate  the  vote  we 
have  just  taken? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  motion 
would  table  the  entire  amendment  as 
amended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell  I  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  46, 
navs  50,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 46 
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Maguuson 

Muskie 

Schweiker 

Mansfield 

Nelson 

Spong 

Mathlas 

Pastore 

Stafford 

McGovem 

Pearson 

Stevens 

MMntyre 

Pell 

Stevenson 

Metcalf 

Percy 

Symington 

Mondale 

Proxmire 

Tunney 

Montoya 

Randolph 

Williams 

Moss 

RibicoS 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT'- 1 

Scott 

NOT  VOriNG- 

-2 

GJimbrell 


Mundt 


49 


GambreU 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  was  agreed  to. 


Aiken 

Al'.eu 

Allott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Boi;us 

Brock 

Buckley 

B\Td. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
B\rd,  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Cooper 
Cotton 


Ar.derFor 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Case 

Chiles 


Curtis 

Dele 

Dcmirick 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fons; 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

G  urney 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordpn.  Idaho 

Long 

NAYS— 60 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Ea^Ieton 

FulbrlRht 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 


McClelUm 

McGee 

Miller 

Pack  wood 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Smith 

Sparknian 

Stenuls 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Hartke 

Hatfleld 

Hollings 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  46  and  the  nays  are  50. 
The  motion  to  table  the  Cranston 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  not  hav- 
ing voted  on  the  prevailing  side.  1  move 
to  reconsider. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 

order.  „    „, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  a  motion  to  table  sub- 
ject to  a  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  According  to 
the  Parliamentarian,  it  is. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  a  vote  "present"  a 
vote  in  the  aflBrmative? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  yea  vote  to 
reconsider  would  open  the  vote  again. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  ,,,.,. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  table  the 

motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  requested. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota   is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  ask  the  Chair,  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  substance,  is  the  vote  "pres- 
ent" with  the  rules  of  this  body  or  is  it 
required  that  it  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
miless  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
will  consult  the  Parliamentarian. 

The  Chair  will  request  the  clerk  to 
read  rule  XII. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

Rule  XII 

1.  When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  the 
names  of  Senators  shall  be  called  alphabeti- 
callv;  and  each  Senator  shall,  without  debate, 
declare  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the  question, 
xtnless  excused  by  the  Senate;  and  no  Sena- 
tor shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after  the  de- 
cision shall  have  been  announced  by  the 
Presiding  Officer,  but  may  for  sufficient 
reasons,  with  unanimous  consent,  change  or 
withdraw  his  vole.  No  motion  to  suspend  this 
rule  shall  be  in  order,  nor  shall  the  Presld- 
mg  Officer  entertain  any  request  to  suspend 
It  bv  unanimous  consent. 

2.  When  a  Senator  declines  to  vote  on  call 
of  his  name,  he  shall  be  required  to  assign 
his  reasons  therefor,  and  having  assigned 
them,  the  Presiding  Officer  shall  submit  the 
question  to  the  Senate:  "Shall  the  Senator, 
for  the  reasons  assigned  by  him.  be  excused 
from  voting?"  which  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate:  and  these  proceedings  shall  be 
had  after  the  roll  call  and  before  the  result  is 
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announced;  and  any  further  proceedings  in 
nference  thereto  shaU  be  after  such 
announcement. 

Mr.     PASTORE.     Mr.     President,     I 

move „^     „       I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  light  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  rule,  I  think  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Senator  who  voted  "present"  to  as- 
sign his  reasons  for  voting  "present"  and 
to  have  this  body  stand  in  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  reasons  are  valid. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  this  body  when 
other  Senators  were  compelled  to  vote, 
whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.  I  cite  for 
precedents  the  1950's,  at  the  time  when 
the  then  Senator  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Lehman,  was  involved.  If  Senators  will 
look  at  the  precedents  on  that  occasion, 
they  will  find  that  a  vote  is  required  un- 
less there  is  imanimous  consent  or  unless 
there  is  a  vote  by  a  majority  of  this  body 
on  the  basis  of  the  reason  given  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the 
point  of  order,  having  been  recognized, 
that  the  inquiry  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  comes  too  late,  because 
the  vote  has  been  annoimced  and  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  now  moot. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
at  this  time  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania be  compelled  to  state  his  reason 
and  cast  his  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
rules  that  the  objection  to  the  vote  of 
"present"  comes  too  late.  It  is  not  timely. 
Therefore,  the  question  now  is  on  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Had  it  been 
done,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Par- 
liamentarian, at  a  time  before  the  vote 
was  announced,  it  would  have  been  time- 
ly, but  it  is  not  timely  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
the  vote  that  had  been  announced  was 
invalid  because  it  violates  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
cannot  be  violated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  has 
made  its  ruling. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
peal from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ruling  of 
the  Chair  is  appealed. 

Several  Senator  requested  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  a 
sufQcient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  the  floor.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  heard  on  the  appeal  for  just  1 
minute? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
In  my  judgment,  after  a  careful  reading 
of  the  rule,  I  think  that  the  Chair  is  cor- 
rect in  its  ruling.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senate  would  not  overturn  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  May  I  say  that  I  have  had 
enough  of  this  voting  back  and  forth 
now,  and  I  intend  to  vote  to  lay  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  on  the  table,  which  I 
would  not  have  done  otherwise,  but  I  do 
hope  that,  in  order  that  we  might  pre- 
serve the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  we 
will  not  vote  to  overrule  the  Chair's  rul- 
ing. 

I  read  now  from  rule  Xn : 

When  a  Senator  declines  to  vote  on  call  of 
his  name,  he  shall  be  required  to  assign  hla 
reasons  therefor — 

But  the  Senator  was  not  so  required  at 
that  time — 

and  having  assigned  them,  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer shall  submit  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate: "Shall  the  Senator,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  him,  be  excused  from  voting?" — 

The  Chair  did  not  submit  the  ques- 
tion— 
which  shall  be  decided  without  debate; 

That  was  not  decided  because  the  Chair 
did  not  submit  the  question  to  the  Sen- 
ate— 

And  these  proceedings  shall  be  had  after 
the  roll  call  and  before  the  result  Is  an- 
nounced. 

But  the  result  of  the  roUcall  had  been 
armounced,  thus  making  any  point  of 
order  untimely. 

So  I  accept  the  Chair's  ruling,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  correct  from  a  reading 
of  the  rule,  and  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
negate  the  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  to 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and 
let  us  try  to  avoid  a  challenge  to  the 
rule  and  to  precedents. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator's 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say,  in  order  to  expedite  the  business  of 
this  body,  in  light  of  the  explanation  of 
the  distingiushed  majority  whip,  I  with- 
draw the  appeal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  withdrawal  of  the  appeal? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  too  late.  The  Chair  ruled.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  was  seeking  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  ruling  of  the  Chair 
was  that  the  objection  to  the  vote  of 
"present"  was  not  timely  because  the 
result  of  the  vote  had  been  announced. 
The  inquiry  is  as  follows.  Mi-.  President: 
Further  objection  could  be  made  on  the 
question  of  whether  the  vote  of  "pres- 
ent" is  correct  or  not  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  Senator  has  standing  to 
make  a  motion  to  reconsider.  That  ques- 


tion would  not  be  moot.  The  rollcall  vote 
would  not  have  cured  that.  That  would 
be  a  new  question.  So  the  point  of  order 
that  I  would  raise  would  be  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  or  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  cannot  move  to  reconsider 
the  question,  or  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania cannot  move  to  reconsider  the 
question,  because  he  did  not  vote  on  the 
afQrmative  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ParUa- 
mentarian  advises  the  Chair  that  the 
Senator  did  not  vote  on  the  prevailing 
side;  nor  did  he  vote  on  the  losing  side; 
he  simply  announced  himself  as  present, 
and  therefore  the  objection  to  his  vote 
as  "present"  was  not  timely,  and  the 
Chair  so  rules. 

The  question  before  the  Chair  now  is 
on  the  motion  to  table.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr,  President,  a  mo- 
tion to  table  what? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Montana's  motion  to  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  previous 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)   is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georeia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

I  No.  335  Leg.) 
YEAS— 62 


Anderson 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hatfleld 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

HolIlnRS 

Pearson 

Bible 

Hughes 

Pell 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Javits 

Randolph 

'lannon 

Kennedy 

RIbicoff 

Case 

Magnuson 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Church 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Cook 

McOovern 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Gravel 

Montoya 

WlUiams 

Harris 

Moss 

Hart 

Muskie 

NAYS— 46 

Aiken 

Dominick 

Miller 

Allen 

Eastland 

P»ackwood 

Allott 

Ervln 

Roth 

Baker 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

BeaU 

Pong 

Scott 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Smith 

Bennett 

GrlfRn 

Sparkman 

BOBBS 

Gumey 

Stennls 

Brock 

Hansen 

Taft 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Long 

Young 

Curtis 

llcClellan 

Dole 

McOee 

2&100 
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NOT  VOTINa— 3 
Mundt 


Oambrell 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  previous  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  rejected,  was  agrreed  to. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
row  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
Mr.  Cranston)  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke).  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50. 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[No.  336  Leg.l 
YEAS — 50 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  (jeorgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  51, 
nays  46.  as  follows : 


Allea 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Bentsea 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Caae 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eai^eton 

PulbrlKht 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hiirt 


Aiken 

Ailott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bc'llmnn 

Bennett 

Bo.:'-;s 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Cooper 
Cot  ion 
Curtis 


H.artke 

Hatfield 

Uijiitngs 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Math  las 

McGovem 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Muskle 

NAYS— 47 

Dole 

Domliilck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Feng 

Goldwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hruska 

J.ickscn 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

McClellan 


Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlbicofT 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tiinney 

Williams 


MrGee 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Packwood 

Both 

Saxbe 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Tnft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Antlerson 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Case 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Fulbrlgbt 

Gravel 

Harris 

Hart 


Aiken 

Allen 

Alk.lt 

Baker 

Beall 

Bfllrr.on 

Uenneti 

Bog^s 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
Cannon 
Cooper 
CoUon 
Curtis 


NOT  VOTING— 2 
O.imbrcU  Mundt 

So  Mr.  Cranston's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
mov  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Cranston  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  rolL 


Jr. 


[No.  337  Leg.) 

YEAS — 51 

Hartke 
Hatfield 
HoUinRS 
Hut^es 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
.  Javlts 
Kennedy 
Lons; 

Magnusoa 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 

NATS— 46 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Fannin 

Fons 

Gcilriwater 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

M>Clel!an 

McGee 

NOT  VOTING — 2 

Mundt 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

P^ndolph 

Riblcoff 

Schwelker 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Williams 


Metcalf 

Miller 

Packwood 

Roth 

Sax  be 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparlunan 

Stennls 

Tart 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Gambrell 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
atrreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  bUl  insert  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  act 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
accepts  and  assumes  full  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  of  the  policy  established 
by  any  section  of  this  act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  regular 
order. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Crhair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  state  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
Is  out  of  order.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed  for  a  time  to  vote  on  the  bill.  The 
only  reason  that  I  did  not  make  the 


point  of  order  earlier  was  that  the 
amendments  on  which  we  had  the  votes 
had  been  included  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  If  the  amendment 
had  come  in  before  6  o'clock,  that  would 
have  been  a  different  situation.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  in  order.  However, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, it  is  now  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  announces  that  under  the  prece- 
dents on  unanimous-consent  agreements, 
amendments  may  be  presented  and  acted 
upon.  However,  there  can  be  no  debate 
on  such  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentai-y  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  will  state  his  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  it 
be  possible  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
amendment  after  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  provided  the  amend- 
ment is  not  tabled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  an 
amendment  in  the  fii-st  degree,  and  it 
would  be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  table.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
GAI.IBRELL)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator     from     South     Dakota     (Mr. 
Mundt)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  59, 

nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  338  Leg.l 

YEAS— 59 


Anderson 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hart 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Bible 

Holllugs 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Pastore 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Bvrd, 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Riblcoff 

Camion 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Saxt>e 

Cose 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Chiles 

Long 

Stafford 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Crauston 

McClellan 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McGovem 

Tunney 

Ervin 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

WlUlams 

Gravel 

Mondale 
NATS— 38 

Young 

Aiken 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Allen 

Bogga 

Dole 

Ailott 

Brock 

Dominlck 

Baker 

Buckley 

Fannin 

Beall 

Cook 

Pong 

Bellmon 

Cotton 

OoIdw»t«r 
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Orlffln 

Guroey 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

MatbUs 


MUler 

Smith 

Packwood 

Sparkman 

Pearson 

Stevens 

Percy 

Taft 

Roth 

Thurmond 

Scbweiker 

Tower 

Scott 

NOT  VOTING— a 


GambreU  Mundt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  the  Dole  amend- 
ment on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDXNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  down  now  to  third  reading  of 
the  bin.  ^^     ^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  hope  so.  In 
view  of  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KJLUSR.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  serious  omission  In  the 
bill  in  the  way  the  Senate  has  perfected 
it.  I  call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at 
tlie  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  tus  amended,  add  the 
following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provlslcMi*  of 
this  Act  the  withdrawal  of  United  State* 
farces  from  Vietnam,  Laoe,  and  Cambodia 
shall  not  be  completed  until  there  has  been 
an  accounting  for  United  States  servicemen 
missing  in  action  by  the  Oovemment  of 
North  Vietnam  or  any  government  allied 
therewith." 

Mr.    BdANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 
Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas 

and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufftclent  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered 
and  the  cl«-k  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  vote  is  on  the  motion  to  table;  is 
tliBit  correct  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  to  table. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Who  made  the  motion? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  did. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  majority  leiwier. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  motion  to  table? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sisk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  the  motion  to  table. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I   know  the  ordinary 

rule  is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roll- 
call  is  in  progress. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Regular  order. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  make  a  parlia- 
mcntai-y  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  not  in  order  during 
a  roUcall.  The  clerk  will  continue  with 
the  call  of  the  roll.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 
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The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrkll)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  sumounce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MinroT) 
is  absent  because  of  Ulness. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  1, 
nays  96,  as  follows: 

[No.  339  Leg.] 
YEAS— 1 


26401 


Cooper 

NATS— 96 

Aiken  Fong 

Allen  Fulbrlght 

Ailott  Goldwater 

Anderson  Gravel 

Baker  Grlffln 

Bayh  Gurney 

BeaU  Hansen 

Bellmon  Harris 

Bennett  Hart 

Bentsen  Hartke 

Bible  Hatfield 

Boggs  HoIUngs 

Brock  Hruska 

Brooke  Hughes 

Buckley  Htunphrey 

Burdlck  inouye 

B3rrd,  Jackson 

Etarry  T.,  Jr.    Javlts 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jordan.  RC^ 
Cannon 
Case 
ChUes 
Church 
Cook 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtis 
Dole 

Dominlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ervln 
Fannin 


Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 

Magnuaon 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McOee 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
MlUer 
Mondale 
Montoya 
NOT  VOTING— a 
Mundt 


Moss 

Muakl* 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PearsMi 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Both 

Saxbe 

Scbweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Tburmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

wmiams 

Young 


Gambrell 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Miller's 
amendment  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Presidait,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  understand  what  is  in  the 
amendment,  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  n&ys  be  vacated  and  that  we  vote 
on  the  amendment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
(Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  95, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


[No.  340  Leg. 

TEAS— 85 

Allen 

Pong 

Montoya 

Ailott 

Fulbrlght 

Moea 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Muskle 

Baker 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Grlffln 

Packwood 

Beall 

Gurney 

Pastore 

BeUmon 

Hansen 

Peaiaon 

Bennett 

Harris 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Percy 

Bible 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Brock 

HoUlngs 

Riblcoff 

Brooke 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Scott 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Smith 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Spong 

Case 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Church 

Long 

Stevens 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

MansOdd 
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NOT  VOTING— a 

GambreU  Mundt 

So  Mr.  Miller's  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

KEPKBSSIOir  IN  SOUTR  VOTrNAIC 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  not  long  ago  returned  from 
a  historic  mission  to  Moscow  dedicated 
to  improving  the  chances  for  peace  in 
the  world.  At  the  presentation  of  the 
SALT  agreements,  he  proclaimed  proud- 
ly that  the  world  has  moved  a  little 
closer  to  peace — a  world  safe  for  all  the 
little  Tanyas  in  every  nation.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  in  this  Senate  who  does 
not  shsure  this  desire  for  peace.  Ameri- 
cans may  be  sharply  divided  on  the 
methods  best  designed  to  obtain  peace; 
we  are  as  one  in  wanting  to  attain  it. 

Across  the  other  ocean.  President 
Nixon's  ally.  President  Thieu.  announced 
onJuly  15, 1970: 

I  am  ready  to  smash  all  movements  call- 
ing for  peace.  We  will  beat  to  death  the 
people  who  are  demanding  peace. 

Thus  speaks  our  ally,  the  anti-Com- 
munist leader  of  South  Vietnam. 

He  has  been  beating  them  to  death.  On 
August  31,  1970.  a  national  student 
ccmgress  in  Saigon  was  invaded  by  his 
secret  and  combat  police.  After  block- 
ading the  center,  they  set  upon  the  stu- 
dents as  they  emerged  from  the  building. 
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Tear  gas  tmd  nausea  gas  first  incapaci- 
tated them;  as  they  tried  to  flee,  the 
blockade  was  Ughtened.  Helicopters  then 
appeared  firing  tear  gas  and  flame 
rockets,  whUe  those  who  escaped  the  tar- 
get area  were  clubbed  or  stoned  by  the 
police;  117  were  arrested. 

Among  the  117  was  Huynh  Tan  Mam. 
a  frail  medical  student  who  has  been 
elected  and  reelected  president  of  the 
medical  student  council,  elected  by  all 
departments  to  be  president  of  the  Sai- 
gon Student  Union,  and  similarly  elected 
by  the  various  student  unions  to  be  pres- 
ident of  the  South  Vietnam  National 
Student  Union.  Mam  was  unconscious 
when  he  arrived  at  the  police  station. 

At  this  point,  some  may  say  that  we 
have  our  student  radicals,  too.  But  a  med- 
ical student  or  a  law  student  in  Vietnam 
has  never  been  considered  a  child  in 
school.  In  a  country  of  many  Illiterates 
and  barely  lettered  peasants,  the  venera- 
tion accorded  to  students  has  trsuiition- 
ally  demanded  of  them  leadership  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  As  adults  with 
special  advantages,  they  have  been  asked 
to  perform  special  services  in  guiding  the 
thinking  of  their  nation. 

They  have,  that  is,  until  the  free  and 
democratic  government  of  President 
Thieu  set  out  to  "smash  all  movements 
calling  for  peace."  It  has  not  been  a  goal 
easy  for  him  to  achieve,  for  Vietnamese 
students  do  not  protest  in  waves  of  en- 
thusiasm, only  to  sink  back  into  other 
roles  at  off-seasons.  They  regard  leader- 
ship as  a  responsibility,  a  responsibility 
shared  with  labor  imion  leaders,  bxisi- 
nessmen,  publishers,  Buddhist  and  Cath- 
olic authorities. 

I  should  like  to  follow  briefly  the  ca- 
reer of  Huynh  Tan  Mam  up  to  the  pres- 
ent as  an  epitome  of  the  fate  of  thousands 
of  loyal  Vietnamese  who  wish  for  their 
eoimtry  a  new  day  of  peace. 

Actually,  the  arrest  outside  the  na- 
tional student  council  was  not  Mam's 
first  arrest.  His  first  was  in  March  of 
1970  and  was  followed  by  3  months  in 
prison  imder  daily  torture.  Soapy  water 
was  forced  into  his  ears  and  mouth;  he 
was  kicked  in  the  stomach  and  hung  up- 
side down  by  his  toes;  Ughted  cigarettes 
were  applied  to  his  genitals. 

We  will  beat  to  death  the  people  who  are 
demanding  peace. 

But  the  Vietnamese  are  not  a  people 
easily  beaten  to  death — or  even  beaten 
back.  How  often  we  have  been  made 
aware  of  this  almost  fanatical  Viet- 
namese courage  when  displayed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  warfare.  We  see 
the  same  indomitable  determination  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  battle  for 
peace.  What  the  North  Vietnamese  en- 
dure for  their  military,  the  South  Viet- 
namese endure  against  the  militarization 
of  their  country. 

After  his  arrest  in  August  of  1970,  a 
court  refused  to  rule  on  Mam's  case  be- 
cause there  was  no  evidence.  Was  he  re- 
leased? No,  he  was  to  be  smashed.  He  was 
taken  before  one  of  the  unconstitutional 
military  field  tribunals  set  up  to  circum- 
vent the  guarantees  of  fair  trial  written 
into  the  Vietnamese  Constitution.  Here 
a  conviction  was  readily  obtained — a 
conviction  promptly  overturned  by  the 


Supreme  Court  of  South  Vietnam,  which 
ruled  that  a  civilian  could  not  be  tried 
by  a  military  court,  and  that  the  evidence 
presented  had  been  obtained  by  torture. 
I  wish  we  could  take  satisfaction  in  this 
evidence  of  judicial  stability  in  South 
Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  the  Saigon 
Government  responded  by  removing  the 
presiding  supreme  court  justice  in  favor 
of  a  more  amenable  man.  Legislation  was 
hastily  passed  drawing  a  patina  of  con- 
stitutionality over  the  military  field 
tribunals.  One  civilian  judge  was  added 
to  the  four  military  judges  sitting  on 
each  mUitary  field  court,  and  the  right 
of  appeal  was  written  into  the  military 
field  court  system.  Thus,  the  military 
field  courts  were  maintained  as  a  reliable 
alternative  to  the  constitutionally  estab- 
lished civilian  courts. 

Mam  and  the  40  others  arrested  with 
him  remained  in  jail.  Six  months  later, 
growing  popular  pressure  and  a  fast  tCl 
death  or  release  by  Mam  and  12  others 
forced  their  release. 

When  we  speak  of  the  repression  of 
the  public  will  by  the  Commimists.  we 
often  forget  that  it  is  repression  of  the 
public  will  that  is  evil— not  the  label  un- 
der which  It  is  conducted.  We  oppose 
commimism  because  it  is  so  often  char- 
acterized by  repression  of  civil  liberty; 
we  do  not  oppose  repression  of  civil  lib- 
erty because  it  is  Communist.  When 
that  repression  of  civil  liberties  occurs  in 
a  non-Communist  coimtry,  we  must  op- 
pose and  condemn  it  for  its  intrinsic  evil. 
On  Christmas  Eve,  Mam  was  arrested 
again,  along  with  30  others,  in  what  was 
termed  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment a  "preemptive  raid."  In  ordi- 
nary English,  this  means  that  the  stu- 
dent leaders  had  done  nothing,  but  it  was 
feared  they  might  arouse  passions  for 
peace  at  the  Christmas  season.  They  were 
released  a  few  days  later. 

On  May  1,  1971,  Mam  was  again  ar- 
rested, this  time  with  21  others,  suid 
again  taken  before  another  military  field 
court.  Msun  was  last  arrested  on  January 
5,  1972,  without  warrant,  and  tortured  at 
the  Saigon  Metropolitan  Police  Station. 
This  did  not  occur  as  the  result  of  some 
rally  or  incident,  although  Mam  had  pre- 
viously released  a  statement  calling  for 
peace.  Mam  was  accosted  as  he  left  the 
school  and  whisked  away.  Eyewitnesses 
have  testified  to  his  arrest  by  abduction 
but  no  report  of  his  whereabouts  was 
released  by  the  government — as  of  March 
1972.  American  Report  magazine,  in  the 
issue  of  January  28,  1972,  quoted  a  U.S. 
State  Department  oCHcial  who  did  con- 
firm Mam's  arrest,  saying: 

It  looks  like  they  may  be  out  to  get  him 
this  time. 

Get  him  they  have.  Mam  is  now  par- 
tially blinded,  partially  deaf,  and  crip- 
pled. Another  prisoner  who  saw  Mam  in 
April  said  Mam's  face  was  so  swollen  and 
peeling  he  was  almost  unrecognizable. 
This  student  prisoner,  however,  was  able 
to  talk  with  Mam.  Mam  has  been  kept  in 
the  glare  of  200 -watt  bulbs  directly  in 
front  of  his  eyes,  beaten  on  knees  and 
legs,  tortured  with  electric  shock,  and 
ingenious  methods  of  twisting  the  fin- 
gers about  a  ruler.  In  a  note  which  Mam 
smuggled  out  of  the  jail,  he  reports  hav- 


ing been  secretly  sentenced  to  2  years 
in  a  government  detention  camp.  His 
mother  has  been  constantly  told  that  he 
was  not  in  detention  and  sometimes  that 
he  has  fled  to  North  Vietnam. 

Or  I  could  tell  you  about  Madame 
Ngo  Ba  Thanh,  graduate  of  oiu:  own 
Columbia  Law  School,  wife  of  the  former 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Oceanography 
who  lost  his  position  because  of  their 
search  for  peace.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Pham  Van  Huyen,  once  an  official  in 
Diem's  government  charged  with  super- 
vising the  emigration  of  those  who  came 
south  in  1954.  Dr.  Huyen  is  now  in  exile 
because  he  spoke  for  peace.  Madame 
Thanh  is  chairman  of  the  Women's 
Movement  for  the  Right  to  Live,  which 
supported  Long  Thanth  Orphans'  Village 
until  President  Thieu  summarily  closed 
it  in  February  of  this  year  and  removed 
the  3.000  orphans  from  this  care.  The 
Women's  Movement  for  the  Right  to 
Live  also  distributed  in  July  1971  a  four- 
point  declaration  for  human  dignity  and 
an  end  to  the  war.  Following  this  state- 
ment hundreds  of  the  women  were  ar- 
rested and  subjected  to  the  most  Inde- 
cent tortures. 

For  her  deep  concern  for  the  little 
Tanyas  of  South  Vietnam,  their  imme- 
diate health  and  their  chances  to  grow 
up  in  a  world  at  peace.  Madame  Ngo 
Thanh  has  been  repeatedly  arrested,  her 
health  broken,  and  her  personal  life 
totally  disrupted.  In  1971,  fabricated 
charges  against  her  were  twice  thrown 
out  of  court,  but  Madame  Thanh  was  re- 
turned each  time  to  confinement. 

As  reported  in  the  New  York  Times, 
when  at  last  she  returned  home  on  Sep- 
tember 18. 1971.  she  was  arrested  by  ruse 
2  days  later.  She  had  been  at  a  demon- 
stration against  a  one-candidate  presi- 
dential ballot,  led  by  Ngo  Cong  Due.  a 
former  Lower  House  Deputy.  When  the 
peaceful  gathering  was  dispersed  by  tear 
gas  and  clubs,  she  joined  friends  at  tea 
in  a  nearby  hotel.  From  there  she  was 
flushed  by  a  false  cry  of  alarm  that  Ngo 
Cong  Due  had  been  wounded  in  a  bomb- 
ing. 

On  running  from  the  hotel,  she  and 
her  friends  were  met  with  tear  gas  and 
vomit  gas.  She  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
vomiting  blood  and  needing  a  doctor.  She 
continued  to  be  severely  ill,  nauseated, 
vomiting  blood,  breathing  shallowly,  un- 
able to  talk  or  open  her  eyes  after  she 
had  been  moved  to  prison.  When  her  hus- 
band brought  a  doctor  himself,  they  were 
barred  from  seeing  her.  Her  husband's 
despair  caused  him  to  attempt  suicide  in 
protest.  Though  he  was  prevented,  his 
action  did  result  in  a  police  doctor  being 
sunmioned. 

As  soon  as  Madam  Thanh  had  recov- 
ered a  little,  however,  she  was  submitted 
to  interrogation  with  the  result  that  she 
soon  had  to  be  transferred  to  the  Munic- 
ipal Police  Hospital. 

On  March  22  of  this  year,  after  6 
months  of  prison  and  interrogation, 
Madam  Thanh  was  carried  to  trial  on  a 
stretcher.  She  suffered  heart  failure  and 
a  severe  asthma  attack  in  the  court 
room,  but  despite  the  pleadings  of  a 
doctor  who  insisted  she  could  die  at  any 
moment,  the  flve  military  judges  refused 
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to  release  her  to  a  civilian  hospital.  Mad- 
am Ngo  Ba  Thanh  returned  to  the  prison 
at  Thu  Due  while  relatives  and  friends 
sought  vainly  to  get  word  of  her  condi- 
tion. 4.   J    J- 

How  long  shall  our  government  dedi- 
cate itself  to  bringing  peace  to  Vietnam 
vhile  continuing  to  support  a  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  which  brands  the 
mere  mention  of  peace  an  act  of  treason? 
How  long  shall  we  save  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  the  thought  control  and 
civil  repression  of  communism  by  enslav- 
ing them  to  the  thought  control  and  civil 
repression  of  the  Thieu  Government? 
How  long  shall  we  demand  human  treat- 
ment for  American  prisoners  of  war  In 
North  Vietnam  while  underwriting  tor- 
ture and  barbarity  in  the  prisons  of 
South  Vietnam? 

We  in  this  Congress  have  not  forgotten 
the  chilling  reports  of  Representative 
William  Anderson  and  his  team  who  dis- 
covered, in  July  of  1970.  the  infamous 
tiger  cages  of  Con  Son  where  shackled 
prisoners,  three  or  four  to  a  5  by  9  cage, 
could  not  stand.  Beaten  bodies  crusted 
with  sores  and  scars,  some  with  fingers 
missing,  many  partially  blinded,  were 
found  living  under  ceiling  bars  through 
which  lime  was  poured  when  they  cried 
for  food  or  drink  or  medicine. 

How  many  of  us  know,  however,  that 
the  United  States  is  paying  $400,000  this 
year  to  rebuild  the  tiger  cages  of  Con 
Son?  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  of 
April  25,  1972,  headlined  this  super  se- 
cret and  "top  10  classification"  project 
for  priority  supplies  and  personnel.  A 
Federal  court  jury  received  a  copy  of  our 
contract  with  Raymond.  Morrison, 
Knudsen.  Brown,  Root  &  Jones,  a  $400,- 
000  contract  funded  by  the  Military  As- 
sistance Command  Civil  Operations  for 
Revolutionary  Development  and  Sup- 
port. 

These  cages,  smaller  than  the  origi- 
nals, are  not  intended  for  North  Viet- 
namese soldier  prisoners — "enemies." 
They  are  intended  for  those  who  pro- 
claim in  South  Vietnam  the  same  desire 
for  ultimate  peace  that  our  own  Presi- 
dent carries  to  Peking  and  Moscow. 

The  South  Vietnam  Constitution, 
hailed  as  the  promise  of  a  reaUy  demo- 
cratic alternative  to  North  Vietnamese 
communism  when  it  was  passed  in  1967, 
states: 

Any  restriction  upon  the  basic  rights  of  the 
citizens  must  be  prescribed  by  law  and  the 
time  and  place  within  which  such  a  re- 
striction Is  In  force  must  be  clearly  specified. 
In  any  event,  the  essence  of  all  basic  free- 
doms cannot  be  violated. 

These  basic  freedoms  have,  In  fact, 
never  existed.  Two  of  the  defeated  pres- 
idential candidates — In  a  field  from 
which  all  Commimist  or  neutralist  con- 
tenders were  eliminated — were  arrested 
after  the  1967  election.  The  Catholic 
prie:ts  of  La  Joe  were  arrested  in  Novem- 
ber of  1971  and  their  journals  seized 
when  they  sustained  workers  in  a  strike. 
In  January  of  1972.  159  issues  of  Saigon 
newspapers  were  confiscated  for  print- 
ing materials  of  wliich  the  Government 
did  not  approve.  As  long  ago  as  1968,  Ton 
That  Thien,  Itfinlster  of  Information  for 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  said: 


People  who  dont  defend  the  national 
cause  should  not  use  the  press.  That  is  the 
whole  Government  policy.  I  have  to  ctrry 
it  out. 

The  students  of  South  Vietnam  must 
move  from  house  to  house  when  they  as- 
sume positions  of  leadership,  and  they 
are  at  times  set  upon  by  Army  MP's,  at 
times  our  own  Army  MP's — Jime  14,  15. 
16,  1970— with  M-16  rifles,  tear  gas  gre- 
nades, and  fire  grenades.  Labor  leaders 
such  as  the  chairman  and  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Laborers'  Trade  Unions  in 
1971.  have  been  imprisoned  and  intimi- 
dated. 

What  has  been  de  facto  since  the  par- 
tition of  Vietnam  has  become  de  jure 
with  the  excuse  of  North  Vietnam's  pres- 
ent offensive.  In  declaring  martial  law 
in  May.  President  Thieu  abrogated  all 
legislative  powers  save  the  declaration  of 
war  and  the  making  of  peace  to  himself. 
This,  as  Members  of  the  American  Con- 
gress should  well  appreciate,  is  not  the 
imposition  of  strict  control  upon  a  pop- 
ulace imder  fire.  This  is.  as  the  Baltimore 
Morning  Sun  described  it,  a  total  by- 
passing of  the  legislative  branch  of  an 
elected  government. 

The  following  day,  Vu  Khanh,  chief 
Government  spokesman,  said  that  Pres- 
ident Thieu  was  working  on  new  regula- 
tions: 

All  kinds  of  liberties  must  now  be  re- 
stricted. 

Specifically  this  legislation  is  to  legi- 
timatize what  has  in  fact  been  President 
Thieu's  policy  since  1967. 

Houses  may  be  entered  and  searched 
without  warrant;  all  travel,  within  as 
well  as  outside  the  country.  Is  restricted; 
public  meetings  are  banned;  political  and 
religious  organizations  may  no  longer 
publish  newspapers,  books,  pamphlets, 
and  leaflets;  newspapers  may  publish 
only  official  war  news.  Vu  Khanh  said: 

We  cannot  have  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  an  active  political  opposition. 

For  the  time  being,  he  said,  political 
parties  will  be  allowed  to  continue,  but — 
Opposition  and  criticism  of  the  Tlileu  Gov- 
ernment is  prohibited. 

And  he  added,  lest  there  be  any  doubt 
left- 
All  political  parties  must  now  support  the 
Government  or  remain  sUent. 

The  Thieu  Government  has  moved  be- 
yond the  state  where  we  could  call  its 
repressions  and  tortures  and  megaloma- 
nia merely  the  inability  of  a  government 
to  understand  quickly  and  implement 
fully  the  Implications  of  a  new,  demo- 
cratic constitution.  The  Thieu  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  legislate  that  constitution 
out  of  effective  existence,  demonstrating 
in  luiequivocal  woi-ds  and  laws  that  it 
understands  the  meaning  of  that  consti- 
tution precisely,  it  knows  exactly  how  it 
must  be  nullified,  and  it  is  determined  to 
affect  a  definitive  legislative  nullification. 

Like  Diem  before  him.  President  Thieu 
is  drawing  the  reins  of  power  into  his 
own  hands,  depending  upon  a  tight  circle 
of  relatives  rather  than  anj-  elected  lead- 
ers. His  micle  is  head  of  the  Government 
Inspectorate;  a  cousin  in  charge  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education;  another  cousin 
heads  the  Ministry  of  Agricultural  and 


Rural  Development;  yet  another  cousin 
is  a  province  chief;  his  wife's  nephew  is 
press  secretary. 

The  legislature  is  emasculated,  the 
courts  bypassed  by  the  establishment  of 
military  field  tribunals,  the  press  muz- 
zled, religious  groups  silenced,  political 
groups  diseiifranchised,  student  leaders 
mowed  down  by  militaiy  hardware,  the 
prisons  full  to  overflowing  with  citizens 
who  are  not  charged,  often  not  tried,  and 
subjected  to  the  most  fiendish  punish- 
ments humanity  can  devise. 

President  Nixon  calls  for  peace  with 
honor  in  Southeast  Asia.  There  Is  no 
honor  in  the  support  of  repression,  per- 
secution and  dictatorship.  We  do  not 
support  these  qualities  in  North  Viet- 
nam; we  must  not  support  them  In  South 
Vietnam. 

KXrCCtX   KELOCATIOI*  IT»    VlflMAM 

Mr.  President,  in  a  February  10,  1972, 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  about  possible 
large-scale  relocations  of  Vietnamese 
refugees  from  camps  in  the  northern- 
most province  of  South  Vietnam  to 
new  homes  450  miles  away.  Recent  news- 
paper reports  from  Vietnam  support  my 
worst  fears. 

The  letter  stressed  my  dismay  at  seeing 
Vietnamese  refugees  moved  further  from 
their  homes  than  ever  before.  I  hoped 
by  writing  that  letter  to  avoid  having 
another  unfortunate  chapter  added  to 
the  Vietnam  tragedy  when  the  admin- 
istration was  claiming  that  the  war  was 
winding  down — claims  which  were  quick- 
ly forgotten  in  the  wake  of  the  recent 
upsurge  of  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Back  came  a  soothing  reply  from  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations.  David  M.  Abshire.  on 
March  8,  1972.  Mr.  Abshire  quoted  some 
Vietnamese  historj',  discussed  hopeful 
plans  and  programs,  and  listed  plentiful, 
reassuring  statistics — but  gave  no  true 
response  to  my  specific  questions. 

Two  articles  dated  June  27,  1972 — one 
by  Laurence  Stem  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  other  by  Peter  Kann  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal — detail  the  current 
refugee  situation  and  directly  contradict 
American  Government  claims  of  refugee 
well-being. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  referred  to 
the  "secure  tracts  of  land  in  Phuoc  Tuy 
and  Long  Khanh  Provinces  in  military 
region  3"  to  which  the  people  were 
moved.  He  also  spoke  sangulnely  of  the 
"800  hectares  of  land  which  had  been 
set  aside  for  them  and  lousing,  medical 
services,  food,  blankets,  and  tools  had 
been  arranged. "  Yet,  the  articles  point 
out  that  the  original  group  of  1,300  refu- 
gees, later  joined  by  a  new  group,  was 
forced  to  fiee  the  resettlement  camp  in 
mid-June  after  the  Vietcong  entered  the 
area.  Thus,  despite  Government  assur- 
ances, the  land  proved  little  more  secure 
than  then-  former  homes. 

Tlie  most  significant  gap.  however,  be- 
tween American  claims  and  actual  per- 
formance of  pacification  programs,  is  the 
failure  to  allocate  to  the  refugees  the 
promised  three  hectaies  of  rireland  so 
necessary  for  making  a  living  in  Vietnam. 

The  refugees  also  have  not  received 
many  of  the  supplies  to  wliich  they  are 
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entitled  under  the  specifications  of  the 
I>acification  program. 
One  of  the  refugees  lamented: 
We  were  promissd  agiicxiltural  Implements, 
material  to  build  houses  and  land — three 
hectares  of  land  (about  seven  acres.)  We 
were  promised  1,000  plasters  when  we  got  on 
the  plane.  But  all  we're  getting  is  a  half  kilo 
(about  a  pound)  of  rice  and  salt.  And  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  that. 

This  latest  refugee  relocation,  like  most 
pacification  progiams.  may  sound  good 
in  smooth  explanations  from  the  State 
Department.  In  reality,  the  program 
merely  creates  new  burdens  for  the  Viet- 
namese refugees. 

The  relocation  scheme  should  not  be 
resumed  after  the  current  fighting  dies 
down.  If  the  Vietnamese  Government 
cannot  take  care  of  1,300  people,  it  cer- 
tainly cannot  claim  to  be  capable  of  re- 
settling hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
The  United  States  must  move  to  with- 
draw immediately  from  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  cease  supporting  grand  pro- 
grams designed  to  save  the  Vietnamese 
people  but  which  only  fuither  destroy 
their  lives  and  livelihood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "Refu- 
gees in  Vietnam:  Not  Just  Fatalistic 
Flotsam  of  the  War,"  and  another  from 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "South 
Vietnamese  Refugees  Flee  Showcase 
Hamlet."  I  also  ask  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Secretary  Rogers  concerning  Vietna- 
mese refugees,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Abshlre's  reply,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

February  10,  1972. 
Hon.  William  P.  Roccrs, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secrxtart  Rogers  :  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  the  1.500  refugees  have  been  moved 
from  their  camps  In  the  northernmost 
province  of  South  Vietnam  to  new  homes 
460  miles  away.  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest 
concern  that  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Oovemment  Is  claiming  that  the  war 
la  winding  down,  another  unfortunate  chap- 
ter Is  being  added  to  the  Vietnam  tragedy. 

I  am  especially  dismayed  to  see  that  Viet- 
namese refugees  are  being  moved  farther 
from  their  homes  than  ever  before.  I  also 
understand  that  though  only  a  small  number 
of  people  have  moved,  so  far,  a  much  larger 
number  will  soon  be  relocated. 

In  this  regard,  I  will  appreciate  your  pro- 
viding answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  How  large  are  the  relocations  planned 
Xor  the  future? 

(3)  What  preparations  have  been  made  to 
receive  the  refugees  in  their  new  homes? 

(3)  How  Involved  Is  the  United  States  In 
the  current  movement  or  any  future  move- 
ments? 

(4)  Has  sufficient  security  yet  been  at- 
tained under  the  VIetnamizatlon  program  to 
enable  the  refugees  to  return  to  their  former 
homes  In  the  I  Corps  region  of  South  Viet- 
nam? 

(5)  How  do  these  relocations  fit  In  with 
military  plans  of  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  fight  the  war? 

I  hope  that  the  United  States  will  not  be 
involved  In  another  forced  relocation  of  the 
\'tetnamese  people  of  the  kind  that  has 
ri-^curred  so  frequently  in  the  past. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
n.atter. 

Sincerely, 

Mike  Oravel. 


Departmentt  of  State, 
Washington,  March  8.  1972. 
Hon.  MiKK  Oravel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa'hington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gravel:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  February  10  let- 
ter regarding  the  recent  movement  of  some 
1,300  refugees  from  Quang  Trl  Province  to 
new  homes  in  Phuoc  Tuy  Province,  some  450 
miles  to  the  south. 

The  resettlement  is  the  first  established 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment's Directorate-General  for  Land  De- 
velopment and  Hamlet  Building,  a  sort  of 
homesteading  program  which  was  establish- 
ed early  in  1971  to  put  into  production  large 
areas  of  abandoned  or  virgin  agricultural 
land,  and  to  offer  new  economic  opportuni- 
ties to  refugees,  wartime  urban  dwellers, 
newly  discharged  veterans,  and  other  needy 
and  deserving  South  Vietnamese  citizens. 
Much  of  this  land  is  in  Southern  South  Viet- 
Nam,  owned  by  the  Vietnamese  Government 
as  a  result  of  the  land  reforms  of  the  1950s. 

Vietnamese  are  traditionally  attached  to 
their  native  soil  and  the  graves  of  their  an- 
cestors, but  movement  southward  in  search 
of  a  better  life  is  also  a  strong  Vietnamese 
tradition,  not  unlike  our  own  westward 
movement.  As  recently  as  1954,  at  least  800,- 
000  Vietnamese  moved  from  North  to  South 
VIet-Nam  to  escape  Communist  rule. 

The  Vietnamese  Government's  policy, 
which  we  support,  has  been  to  assist  refu- 
gees in  returning  to  their  native  villages  if 
possible,  and  to  resettle  them  elsewhere,  as 
close  as  possible  to  home,  if  necessary.  The 
most  persistent  residual  refugee  problem  has 
been  those  Vietnamese  In  Central  Vlet-Nam 
who  have  been  living  In  refugee  sites  for  as 
many  as  four  to  five  years.  These  sites  are 
often  unsatisfactory,  partly  because  Central 
Vlet-Nam  has  always  had  less  land  suitable 
for  rice  cultivation  per  capita  than  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  partly  because  the 
refugees  themselves  have  been  reluctant  to 
Improve  the  sites  because  they  recognize 
them  as  not  economically  vla\)Ie  in  the  long 
run.  Their  prospects  for  return  to  their  na- 
tive villages  are  bleak  for  security  reasons; 
for  example,  some  of  them  originally  lived  In 
what  Is  now  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

The  Quang  Trl-Phuoc  Tuy  move  follows 
the  Identification  by  the  Vietnamese  Di- 
rectorate-General of  Land  Development  and 
Hamlet  Building  of  several  secure  tracts  of 
land  in  Phuoc  Tuy  and  Long  Khanb  Prov- 
inces in  Military  Region  3.  discussions  be- 
tween Director- General  Dr.  Phan  Quang  Dan 
and  village  and  hamlet  chiefs  at  Ha  Thanh 
resettlement  site,  visits  by  these  leaders  in 
September  and  October  1971  to  the  various 
possible  sites,  a  report  by  these  leaders  to 
their  people  on  the  various  sites  and  a  rec- 
ommendation that  they  accept  the  Govern- 
ment's offer  of  land  at  Suol  Nghe  In  Phuoc 
Tuy  Province,  and  Individual  and  voluntary 
signatures  by  some  2,000  residents  of  Ha 
Thanh  expressing  their  desire  to  move.  More 
than  1,300  of  these  were  flown  January  6-9 
to  Suol  Nghe,  where  800  hectares  of  land  had 
l>een  set  aside  for  them  and  housing,  medical 
services,  food,  blankets  and  tools  had  been 
arranged.  Reports  to  date  indicate  that  the 
settlement  Is  making  good  progre.^s  and  that 
several  hundred  previously  undecided  Ha 
"Hianb  residents  have  now  expressed  the 
wish  to  Join  their  neighbors. 

I  have  the  following  answers  to  your  spe- 
cific questions: 

1.  How  large  are  the  relocations  planned 
for  the  future?  Since  the  relocations  are  vol- 
untary and  depend  on  the  Individual  decl- 
sion.s  of  Vietnamese  citizens,  and  since  the 
results  of  the  first  relocation  are  not  yet 
apparent,  no  one  can  predict  the  size  of  fu- 
ture moves.  There  Is  enough  fertile,  veu;ant 
land  available  In  the  soutliern  region  for 
eventual  occupation  by  several  hundred 
thousand  people. 

2.  What  preparations  have  been  made  to 


receive  the  refugees  In  their  new  homes?  I 
have  indicated  above  that  land,  shelter,  food, 
medical  services  and  tools  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  refugees  on  arrival  at  the  Suol 
Nghe  site. 

3.  How  involved  Is  the  United  States  In 
the  current  movement  or  any  future  move- 
ments? The  Government  of  Vlet-Nam  Is 
taking  the  leading  role  In  this  program,  with 
the  United  States  providing  the  same  kind 
of  advice  and  support  that  we  provide  for 
other  Vietnamese  Government  programs  for 
the  welfare  of  war  victims  and  refugees, 
through  the  War  Victims  Directorate  of 
CORDS,  our  pacification  advisory  organiza- 
tion. 

4.  Has  sufficient  security  yet  been  attained 
under  the  VIetnamizatlon  program  to  enable 
the  refugees  to  return  to  their  former  homes 
In  the  I  Corps  region  of  South  Vlet-Nam? 
There  has  been  progress  in  Military  R^lon  1, 
as  elsewhere  in  Vlet-Nam,  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Viet-Nam's  pacification  program  and 
despite  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  this  area.  Some  former  residents  of  Ha 
Thanh  have  returned  to  their  native  villages 
or  resettled  elsewhere  in  Quang  Trl.  However, 
as  Indicated  alwve,  many  of  the  remaining 
Ha  Thanh  people  have  concluded  that  secu- 
rity and  economic  conditions  in  the  south- 
ern region  offer  more  hope  for  the  foresee- 
able future  than  those  In  Quang  Trl. 

5.  How  do  these  relocations  fit  In  with 
military  plans  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
emment to  continue  to  fight  the  war?  The 
Vietnamese  Government  states  that  the  pri- 
mary motive  for  the  relocations  Is  to  culti- 
vate agricultural  lands  and  provide  economic 
opportunities  for  Its  citizens.  The  program 
also  improves  security  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese people,  since  the  relocatees  are  prob- 
ably safer  in  Suol  Nghe  than  in  Ha  Thanh, 
while  the  government  will  be  better  able  to 
defend  South  Vietnamese  territory  against 
North  Vietnamese  attack  without  risking  In- 
jury to  civilians. 

We  believe  that  the  Ha  Thanh-Suol  Nghe 
relocation  offers  hope  to  refugees  who  have 
been  living  under  unsatisfactory  conditions, 
and  we  support  further  long-distance  refu- 
gee movements  so  long  as  they  are  voluntary, 
well-planned,  and  In  the  best  long-range  in- 
terests of  the  refugees  themselves. 

I   hope   that  this  Information  has  been 
useful  to  you  In  your  consideration  of  this 
matter.   Please   (eel   free   to  call   upon  me 
whenever  you  believe  I  can  be  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant    Secretary    for    Congressional 
Relations. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  27, 1972] 
Refugees  in  Vietnam:  Not  Just  Fatalistic 

Flotsam  or  the  War — The  History  of  One 

Group,  Now  in  Its  Seventh  Camp,  Is  a  Case 

History  or  Misery 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 

Phuoc  Le,  Vietnam. — The  poor  and  fright- 
ened people  packed  together  in  schoolyards  or 
churchyards  or  abandoned  military  bases. 
The  little  bundles  of  personal  belongings  of 
dented  pots  and  tattered  clothes.  The  rivu- 
lets of  t^en  sewage.  The  heat.  The  swarms  of 
flies — it  Is  the  tableau  of  the  times  In  Viet- 
nam. 

More  than  814,000  refugees,  by  official 
count,  have  been  created,  or  recreated,  since 
the  Communist  offensive  began  on  March  31. 
And  while  It  may  be  pathetically  true  to  say 
when  you  have  seen  one  refugee  camp  you 
have  seen  them  all.  It  is  also  true  that  each 
tale  of  trouble  seems  to  have  a  new  and  bitter 
twist. 

Such  is  the  case  of  the  roughly  4,000  refu- 
gees from  Suoi  Nghe  settlement  hamlet,  who 
now  are  seeking  refuge  in  a  schoolhouse  com- 
pound In  this  provincial  capital  40  miles 
southwest  of  Saigon.  Suol  Nghe,  five  miles 
north  of  town.  Is  simply  the  latest  place 
from  which  these  people  have  been  forced 
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to  flee.  They  have  traveled  450  miles,  though 
six  refugee  camps,  only  to  arrive  at  this  one. 

The  refugees  of  Suol  Nghe  are  a  case  study 
m  more  than  misery.  People,  not  territory, 
are  what  the  Vietnam  war  Is  viltimately  all 
about,  and  the  Communists  seem  to  have 
choseii  these  particular  people  as  a  military 
target  to  make  a  political  point. 
A  prototype  hamlet 

Some  may  read  their  story  as  an  indict- 
ment of  the  Vietcong  as  a  callous  enemy  and 
find  optimism  In  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Suol  Nghe  are  still  seeking.  If  not  finding, 
security  tmder  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam (OVN).  Other  may  read  It  as  a  catalog 
of  errors  by  GVN  officialdom  and  find  cause 
for  pessimism  in  the  fear  and  disillusion- 
ment of  the  people.  (The  two  views,  of  course, 
are  not  really  mutualy  exclusive.)  Whatever 
the  view,  the  case  of  Suol  Nghe  Indicates 
that  the  Communist  offensive  Is  still  on  in 
the  countryside. 

Suol  Nghe  was  the  prototype  "resettle- 
ment hamlet"  of  the  GVN's  "develop  virgin 
land  and  construct  hamlet  program" — an  ef- 
fort to  encoiurage  chronic  refugees  from 
camps  in  northern  Quang  Trl  Province  to 
resettle  on  supposedly  better,  safer  land  to 
the  south. 

The  program,  conceived  last  year,  was  con- 
troversial on  a  number  of  counts.  Critics 
suggested  that  the  GVN  aimed  to  move  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  reluctant  refugees 
across  vast  (by  Vietnamese  standards)  dis- 
tances for  military  purjKJses — In  order  to 
turn  much  of  Quang  Trl  Into  a  free-fire 
2»ne. 

The  program  seems  somewhat  less  contro- 
versial these  days  with  Quang  Trl  occupied 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  (and  thus  largely 
a  free-fire  zone)  and  with  a  quarter  of  a 
million  Quang  Trl  residents,  including  many 
who  were  already  refugees  in  Quang  Trl, 
crowded  into  camps  in  Hue  and  Danang.  The 
GVN  talks  of  retaking  Quang  Trl.  and  per- 
haps it  will,  but  few  observers  currently  see 
a  peaceful  future  for  that  province. 

FOLLOWED    BY    THE    WAR 

Thus,  the  1,341  Quang  Tri  refugees  who 
were  resettled  at  Suol  Nghe  In  January,  be- 
fore the  Communist  offensive,  and  the  2,095 
Quang  Trl  refugees  who  were  brought  south 
to  Suol  Nghe  In  May,  after  the  North  Viet- 
namese rolled  through  Quang  Trl,  could  be 
considered  fortunatle — except  that  the  war 
followed  them  to  Suol  Nghe. 

On  the  night  of  June  16  about  100  enemy 
soldiers  entered  Suol  Nghe  under  cover  of 
heavy  rain.  They  entered  undetected  (or  at 
least  unopp>06ed)  by  the  battalion  of  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  supposedly  guarding  the 
hamlet.  The  Vietcong,  according  to  the  peo- 
ple, assassinated  a  number  of  persons  with 
close  GVN  connections,  rounded  up  28  young 
men  who  would  later  be  taken  away  with 
them,  and  warned  the  people  of  Suol  Nghe 
that  the  hamlet  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

■  The  Vietcong  told  us  that  if  we  tried  to 
live  in  Suoi  Nghe  we  would  be  killed  by 
both  sides  fighting  each  other,"  says  a  local 
leader.  "They  said  the  area  belonged  to  them, 
that  it  had  been  temporarily  ceded  to  the 
Australians  (an  Australian  division  operated 
ill  this  province  until  early  this  year)  but 
now  it  was  being  reclaimed.  They  said  Suoi 
Kghe  was  insecure  and  that  we  should  move 
to  Binh  Ba  (a  Vletcong-controUed  hamlet 
about  five  miles  away)." 

At  1:30  a.m.,  having  been  In  the  hamlet 
for  90  minutes,  the  Vietcong  shot  some  sleep- 
ing soldiers  In  the  hamlet  administration 
office  and  men  laid  siege  to  the  military  out- 
post. A  helicopter  gunshlp  came  in  to  provide 
support  for  the  outpost.  There  was  much 
shooting,  and  it  was  near  dawn  before  niost 
of  the  people  were  able  to  flee  from  the 
hamlet  Into  the  surrounding  jungle.  Prom 
there  they  made  their  way  here  to  the  prov- 
ince capital  of  Phuoc  Le,  not  to  the  Viet- 
cong village  of  Binh  Ba.  About  9  a.m.,  after 


most  Vietcong  had  apparently  also  left  the 
hamlet.  South  Vietnamese  planes  and  artil- 
lery shelled  a  section  of  Suoi  Nghe. 

"From  the  military  standpoint,  it  was  a 
very  small  battle,"  says  a  hamlet  leader. 
Civilian  casualties  weren't  high  since  the 
Vietcong  didn't  Indiscriminately  slioot  civil- 
ians and  since  South  Vietnamese  firepower 
was  used  only  after  most  of  the  civilians 
had  managed  to  flee. 

Politically,  however,  the  events  had  some 
significance.  The  people,  who  say  they  had 
been  told  Suol  Nghe  was  "lOOro  secure" 
when  they  first  arrived  south  to  resettle, 
are  again  being  told  It  Is  "100%  secure"  and 
that  they  should  return  to  the  hamlet.  But 
the  people  don't  believe  It. 

Several  days  after  they  bad  fled  the  fight- 
ing at  Suol  Nghe  the  people  were  loaded  on 
army  trucks  and  driven  back  toward — but 
not  to — ^the  hamlet.  The  army  drivers  halted 
their  trucks  about  half  way  (near  the  In- 
tersection with  a  road  called  Nguyen  Van 
Tbleu  Street)  and  claimed  It  was  too  dan- 
gerous to  drive  further.  The  people  were  told 
to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  people  refused,  and  so  they  were 
trucked  back  to  this  schoolyard  camp  In 
Phuoc  Le.  Local  GVN  officials  then  Issued 
formal  directives  ordering  the  people  to  re- 
turn to  Suol  Nghe  by  June  22.  The  people 
did  not  go.  Instead  they  petitioned  GVN 
and  American  officials  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  In  Phuoc  Le  until  a  greater  degree  of 
security  was  provided  at  Suol  Nghe.  On  June 
23,  say  the  people,  the  GVN  failed  to  deliver 
the  weekly  allotment  of  refugee  food  sta- 
ples— rice  and  salt — to  the  schoolyard  camp. 
They  say  they  were  told  assistance  would 
only  be  given  them  at  Suol  Nghe.  Still,  as  of 
two  days  ago,  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
were  refusing  to  return  and  re-resettle  at 
the  resettlement  hamlet. 

NOT  FATALISTIC  FLOTSAM 

The  continuing  resistance  of  these  people 
runs  counter  to  the  common — and  perhaps 
generally  valid — ^vlew  of  Vietnamese  refugees 
as  docile  sufferers,  fatalistic  flotsam  of  the 
war.  The  people  of  Suol  Nghe  may  have  been 
satisfied  with  Suol  Nghe  as  a  resettlement 
site.  But  they  don't  want  to  return  to  Suol 
Nghe  now. 

"We  have  moved  seven  times,  and  each 
time  we  lose  everything.  We  want  security, 
to  make  a  living,  to  be  left  alone,"  says  a 
middle-aged  refugee  standing  in  the  school- 
yard camp.  "If  it  is  100 '"r  secure,  why  did  we 
have  to  flee  Suol  Nghe?  If  it  Is  100'^  secure 
why  would  the  trucks  not  drive  us  there?" 

"We  wouldn't  have  come  south  If  we  had 
known  the  situation  here,"  interjects  an- 
other man. 

"The  government  wants  to  show  that  South 
Vietnam  is  pacified  so  they  want  us  to  return 
to  Suol  Nghe.  But  It  must  be  sectire,"  says  a 
leader  of  the  group.  He  wants  the  GVN  to 
blast,  bum  or  bulldoze  the  jungled  areas 
around  Suoi  Nghe,  to  force  out  the  Vietcong 
and  to  render  what  Is  now  virgin  land  culti- 
vatable.  "Then  we  will  retiu-n  and  protect  the 
hamlet  ourselves,"  he  says. 

THE  MOST  precious  COMMODIFV 

The  Suol  Nghe  refugees  have  many  other 
complaints  about  the  gap  between  GVN 
promises  and  performance:  Some  say  they 
weren't  given  a  1.000  plaster  (about  $2.50) 
family  bonus  for  moving  south  to  resettle: 
others  say  they  haven't  received  a  daily  20 
plaster  (about  five  cents)  refugee  cash  al- 
lowance. The  leader  says  that  even  those 
refugees  who  settled  la  Suoi  Nghe  in  Janu- 
ary never  got  their  promised  three  hectares 
of  riceland.  "Then  we  were  promised  half  a 
hectare,  but  we  didn't  get  that  eltlier,"  he 
says.  (They  did,  however,  get  small  plots 
for  vegetable  gardens.) 

Some  complaints  are  bitter,  others  seem  to 
be  stated  with  the  resignation  of  people  who, 
having  been  refugees  a  half  dozen  times  be- 
fore,  have  seen   a   host    of   promises   unful- 


filled. Indeed,  with  over  800,000  refugees  to 
care  for  in  a  time  of  military  crisis,  the  GVN 
may  perhaps  be  excused  for  a  good  many 
failings. 

It  can  even  be  said  to  speiik  well  for  GVN 
society  that  these  people  are  willlug  and  able 
to  voice  complaints. 

In  any  case,  the  crisis  of  confidence  among 
these  people  has  far  less  to  do  with  rice  plots 
or  plasters  than  with  personal  security,  which 
has  always  been  the  most  precious  refugee 
commodity  in  Vietnam. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  27,  1972] 

South  Vietnamese  Refugees  Flee  Showcase 

Hamlet 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 

Phuocle,  June  26. — South  Vietnam's  pio- 
neer refugee  relocation  hamlet  has  been 
abandoned  by  most  of  Its  Intended  Inhabit- 
ants. They  say  they  are  afraid  to  go  back. 

The  story  of  the  hamlet  of  Suolnghe 
(pronounced  Sweeneeay)  could  have  major 
repercussions  for  the  ambitious  and  con- 
troversial government  plan  to  resettle  as 
many  as  several  thousand  refugees  from  the 
northern  war  zone  of  South  Vietnam  to  areas 
In  the  south,  where  It  was  thought  they 
would  be  more  secure  and  economically  self- 
sufficient. 

Suolnghe's  settlers  are  afraid  to  go  back 
because  they  say  the  government  has  not 
been  able  to  secure  either  the  hamlet  or  even 
the  few  miles  of  road  leading  Into  It.  The 
road  was  named  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  Street  In 
honor  of  the  president  of  South  Vietnam. 

Nine  nights  ago,  a  North  Vietnamese  raid- 
ing party  first  Infiltrated  the  hamlet  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired  and  then  dispersed  the 
population,  killing  several  regional  soldiers 
and  refugees.  The  Communist  assault  was 
followed  by  helicopter  and  Skyralder  air 
strikes  according  to  witnesses  of  the  incident. 

Both  before  and  after  the  attack,  provin- 
cial officials  gave  assurances  to  the  refugees 
that  conditions  In  the  hamlet  were  "100  per 
cent  secure."  The  officials  also  threatened  to 
cut  off  refugee  rice  allotments  if  they  don't 
go  back. 

But  the  majority  of  Suolnghe  inhabitants, 
fugitives  from  embattled  Quangtrl  Province 
450  miles  to  the  north,  refuse  to  budge  from 
their  squalid  and  crowded  quarters  In  this 
provincial  capital  of  Phuocle,  a  90-mlnute 
drive  from  Saigon. 

Despite  the  threat  of  a  food  cut-off.  less 
than  a  third  of  the  haimlet's  4.000  population 
has  returned. 

"Two  days  ago  the  government  put  us  on 
trucks  and  told  us  Suolnghe  was  safe  and 
secure."  one  of  the  refugees  said.  "But  they 
drove  us  only  two  thirds  of  the  way  and 
would  not  dare  take  us  into  the  hamlet.  They 
told  us  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way  through 
the  Jungle.  We  refused  and  they  took  us  back 
here." 

The  'anxieties  of  the  refugees  were  rein- 
forced by  official  warnings  to  three  visiting 
American  correspondents  yesterday  not  to  at- 
tempt driving  Into  Suolnghe  because  of  the 
danger  of  snipers  or  ambush  along  Highway 
2.  Aside  from  Highway  15.  the  main  road 
between  Saigon  and  the  beach  resort  of 
Vungtau.  and  a  few  tributary  side  roads 
there  is  no  Phuoctuy  Province  road  network 
on  which  it  is  deemed  wise  to  travel. 

Since  the  1968  Tet  oflersive.  many  of  t!-f 
refugees  brought  here  for  the  showcase  ham- 
let experiment  have  been  uprooted  seven 
times.  Four  years  ago  the  war  forced  them 
from  the  countrv-.Mde  along  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  to  the  populated  district  towns  of  Cam- 
lo  and  Ciolinti  in  Quangtrl  Province. 

And  since  the  start  of  the  new  offensive 
last  April,  they  fled  successively  to  Quangtrl 
City.  Hue.  Danang.  then  were  flown  scmth 
to  Phuocle.  transported  to  Suoinghe  and 
finally  driven  back  to  Phuocle  on  June  17 
by  local  North  Vietnamese  forces. 

"Each  lime  'heir  beloniiiiies  get  fewer  and 
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fewer.  Each  time  they  lose  property  and  loved 
ones,"  said  a  refugee  leader. 

There  are  now  aboiit  4,000  refugees  from 
the  north  In  the  Suolnghe  pioneer  group. 
They  have  been  joined  by  some  23.000  native 
residents  of  Phuoctuy  Prcn-lnce  whose  Til- 
lages have  been  attacXed  by  elements  of 
three  North  Vietnamese  units  that  have 
moved  Into  the  province  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  North  Vietnamese  conqtiest  of  Quang- 
trl  Province  produced  a  southward  tide  of 
some  250.000  refugees — nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  number  of  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
been  uprooted  by  the  renewal  of  heavy  fight- 
ing since  the  offensive  began  on  April  1. 

About  200,000  are  crowded  Into  the  con- 
gested port  city  of  Oanang  and  some  14,000 
are  seeking  refuge  in  Hue,  where  provincial 
authorities  have  cut  off  government  relief 
supplies  in  an  effort  to  force  them  southward 
to  Danang  or  to  overcrowded  or  insecure 
sites  In  Phuoctuy  and  neighboring  Long- 
khanh  provinces. 

The  government  had  hoped  that  the  ref- 
ugees in  Danang  and  Hue  would  be  attracted 
southward  into  new  hamlets,  of  which 
Suolnghe  was  to  be  a  prototype,  as  it  were, 
away  from  the  war  zone  and  abundant  In 
fertile  land.  The  government's  effort  is  called 
the  "Develop-VirgLn-Islaud-and-Construct- 
Hamlet"  program. 

"The  government  doesn't  want  the  refu- 
gees in  Danang  to  hear  about  what  happened 
in  Suolnghe,"  said  one  of  the  refugee  lead- 
ers. "It  wants  everyone  to  think  that  Suo- 
lnghe is  pacified  and  everyone  is  returning." 

He  continued: 

"The  purpose  of  the  Vietcong  was  not  to 
kill  the  soldiers  so  much  as  to  chase  the 
people  out.  The  hamlet  was  a  political,  not 
a  military  target  of  the  VC.  Now  that  the 
people  realize  they  are  the  target  they  are 
not  eager  to  return." 

This  spokesman,  who  was  among  the  last 
to  leave  Suolnghe  after  the  attack,  asked 
that  his  name  not  be  used  for  fear  that  he 
would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  represent 
his  fellow  refugees  In  their  dealings  with  the' 
government. 

The  attack  on  Suolnghe  began  shortly  be- 
fore midnight  on  June  16.  A  group  of  about 
100  North  Vietnamese  soliders  who  slipped 
Into  the  resettlement  ordered  the  inhabi- 
tants to  leave  for  a  Communlst-controUed 
area  to  the  north,  the  region  of  Blnbba. 

One  witness  said  the  Conununlst  raiding 
party  told  them: 

"If  you  remain  here,  you  will  be  killed  by 
both  sides  fighting  each  other.  You  are  liv- 
ing In  the  houses  of  the  enemy,  the  OVN 
(South  Vietnam  Government).  You  must 
leave  the  enemy's  houses  and  come  with  us 
into  our  secure  territory." 

The  Invaders,  according  to  the  villagers, 
did  not  touch  the  rice  or  personal  belongings 
of  the  villagers. 

"The  Vletcoug  tried  to  discourage  us  from 
running  back  to  Phuocle,"  one  refugee  said. 
"They  said  we  could  run  to  Phuocle.  but 
where  would  we  run  when  they  attacked 
Phuocle.  We  could  run  to  Saigon,  but  they 
said  where  would  we  run  when  they  attacked 
Saigon." 

During  the  night,  the  Communist  forces 
a'xlucted  20  soldiers  and  eight  youths  from 
Suolnghe  and  took  them  to  Blnhba,  their 
secure  zone. 

Nearly  two  hours  aft«r  the  raiding  party 
entered  Suolnghe.  a  government  helicopter 
began  circling  the  hamlet  and  firing  down 
into  the  confusion.  The  villagers,  govern- 
ment soldiers  and  the  Communist  Invaders 
began  streaming  out  into  the  Jungle  in  a 
large  mass. 

A  refugee  spokesman,  who  wants  the  gov- 
ernment to  bomb  the  Comm'inist  Jungle 
positions  and  pacify  the  area  around  Suo- 
lne!ie,  said.  "The  realities  of  the  situation 
here  seem  to  be  more  as  the  Vietcong  state 


them  than  as  the  government  does.  But  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  explain  this  to  the  prov- 
ince chief." 

Spokesmen  for  the  refugees  complain  that 
the  government  has  failed  to  keep  promises 
made  to  them  when  they  agreed  to  embark 
on  the  long  trip  southward  as  grudging  vol- 
unteers in  the  hamlet-construction  program. 

"We  were  promised  agricultural  Imple- 
ments, material  to  build  houses  and  land — 
three  hectares  of  land  (about  seven  acres). 
We  were  promised  1,000  plasters  when  we 
got  on  the  plane.  But  all  we're  getting  Is  a 
half  kilo  (about  a  pound)  of  rice  a  day  and 
salt.  And  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  that," 
one  of  the  refugees  said. 

The  majority  of  the  Quang-trl  refugees  are 
willing  to  develop  the  hamlet  of  Suolnghe  if 
the  government  secures  the  surrounding 
area,  a  prospect  in  which  they  do  not  pres- 
ently exhibit  great  confidence. 

However,  one  group  of  40  families  taking 
shelter  In  the  grandstand  of  Phuocle's  soccer 
field  have  said  they  will  not  go  to  Suolnghe 
under  any  circumstances.  The  government, 
they  say,  has  cut  off  their  rice  sitpply. 

"We  were  told  the  situation  was  peaceful 
here.  But  as  soon  as  we  arrived  the  people 
came  running  from  Suolnghe.  And  then  the 
people  of  Blnhba  came  running  after  they 
were  attacked." 

One  official  said  the  government  is  consid- 
ering three  ways  of  dealing  with  the  group: 
give  each  fanUly  1,500  piasters  (about  $3.20) 
and  let  them  try  to  settle  In  Saigon,  simply 
order  them  off  the  road  and  government 
grounds,  or  let  them  occupy  a  tract  of  land 
along  Highway  15  that  a  Buddhist  group  has 
volunteered. 

The  refugees  want  to  be  permitted  to  settle 
on  the  Buddhist  tract  and  are  asking  for  gov- 
ernment aid  to  be  resumed  until  they  get 
started.  They  are  now  living  on  the  remnants 
of  their  rice  and  salt  allotment. 

In  the  shelter  of  the  grandstand,  a  young 
mother  and  an  elderly  relative  sought  to 
catch  the  attention  of  visitors.  Each  held  up 
one  of  a  pair  of  Infant  boy  twins. 

"Their  father  was  a  policeman  in  Quangtri, 
and  we  don't  know  where  he  is,"  the  older 
women  explained.  "With  twins  we  have  a 
problem,  one  baby  can  get  enoiigh  milk  from 
his  mother.  But  she  does  not  have  enough 
milk  for  two  babies.  We  do  not  receive  any 
milk.  Can  you  please  help  us?" 

QTTESTIONS     OI»     Mlt-rTARY     FROCtniEMENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  commend  them  for 
a  very  fine  job  covering  an  exhausting 
subject. 

I  believe,  however,  that  several  imj)or- 
tant  questions  remain  to  be  answered 
with  regard  to  its  contents. 

Apparently,  others  in  this  body  share 
my  view,  as  statements  have  been  made 
and  several  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed with  regard  to  the  matters  that  I 
shall  raise  in  the.se  remarks. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  those 
amendments  and  even  of  the  bill  Itself, 
however,  I  believe  that,  for  the  sound- 
ness of  the  procurement  process,  these 
questions  must  be  aired  and  I  hope  an- 
swered in  the  near  future. 

Although  I  recognize  that  the  hearings 
run  into  many  volumes,  the  condensa- 
tion of  such  voluminous  material  into  a 
177-page  report  is  bound  to  raise  ques- 
tions. Although  the  report  appears  to  be 
a  fine  and  Informative  synopsis  of  the 
hearings,  several  questions  have  been 
raised  in  my  mind  which  need  to  be 
clarified  before  I  can  reach  an  educated 
conclusion. 


1.   F-14     PBOCiniEMFlJT 


The  fii'st  question  pertains  to  P-14  pro- 
curement. That  procuranent  presents 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  diflBcult  prob- 
lem. DOD  directive  5000.1  suggested  a 
method  of  procurement  different  from 
that  which  Is  popularly  referred  to  as 
"Total  Package  Procurement."  By  the 
method  of  TPP,  in  general,  a  contract 
was  signed  with  a  contractor  under  which 
the  contractor  was  given  performance 
specifications  by  the  Government  and  the 
contractor  would  design  and  produce  the 
end  item  within  those  specifications.  The 
first  item  was  a  "baseline"  item  bat  sev- 
eral could  be,  and  were,  in  various  phases 
of  production  before  the  baseline  was  es- 
tablished. For  this  reason,  DOD  directive 
5000.1  suggested  that  where  possible  sys- 
tems should  not  be  procured  using  the 
total  [tackage  procurement  concept. 

The  purpose  of  total  package  procure- 
ment was  to  make  the  contractor  respon- 
sible for  the  "total  package."  It  was  en- 
visioned that  the  huge  cost  overruns  un- 
der the  cost-tvpe  contracts  popular  in 
the  1950's  would  disappear. 

Unfortimately.  this  dream  was  not 
realized.  Tlie  C-5A,  the  TPX— P-111— 
and  others  stand  as  grim  reminders  of 
the  unworkability  of  total  package  pro- 
cnrement.  The  result  was  DOD  directive 
5000.1  and  the  concept  of  "fly  before  you 
buy,"  which  requires  that  an  acceptable 
prototype  be  constructed  and  accepted 
before  commencing  a  production  sched- 
ule. But  a  limbo  has  been  created  that 
is  more  like  damnation.  Although  the 
Cro\'emment  will  no  longer  procure  under 
the  concept  of  TPP,  the  contractors  who 
have  executed  contracts  under  that  con- 
cept are  treated  as  being  stuck.  This  is 
where  Grumman  finds  itself.  It  is  stuck 
with  a  contractual  method  which  the 
Government  has  forsaken.  The  question 
which  presents  itself  to  me  is  whether 
this  is  fair. 

In  justice,  there  is  another  side  <A  the 
coin.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
that  contractor  bidding  under  the  TPP 
concept  "bought  In,"  that  is,  they  inten- 
tionally bid  prices  under  what  they  knew 
to  be  their  break  points  In  order  to  get 
the  contract.  They  based  their  risky 
practice  on  the  theory  that  they  would 
"get  well"  by  changes  vmder  the  changes 
clause  in  the  contract.  This  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  huge  ovemms  we  saw  on 
C-5A  and  F-111.  Clearly,  this  type  of 
practice  is  imacceptable  and  contractors 
engaged  in  such  practice  should  not  be 
helped  out  of  their  self -created  dilemma 
by  fimdlng  their  ovemms,  through  an 
increase  in  the  contract  price. 

The  committee  has  recommended  lan- 
guage to  the  bill  which  obligates  funds 
"not  to  exceed  $570,100,000"  for  "not  less 
than  48  aircraft."  I  understand  that 
Grumman  has  indicated  that  if  they  are 
forced  to  perform  this  next  increment 
of  the  contract,  it  would  result  in  their 
bankruptcy.  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  this 
impasse.  Unfortunately,  I  can  offer  no 
quick  solution  to  the  problem.  But  it 
must  be  faced  rather  than  avoided.  The 
question  arises,  whether  we  are,  by  this 
language,  going  to  force  a  major  corpo- 
ration into  bankruptcy  with  the  result- 
ant loss  of  many  thousands  of  jobs?  On 
the  other  hand,  are  we  again  to  come  to 
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the  rescue  of  a  contractor  who  has  dug 
its  own  grave  by  Intentionally  imderbid- 
ding?  My  own  solution  to  this  problem 
lies  in  the  philosophy  behind  the  rejec- 
tion of  total  package  procurement.  If  we 
are  convinced  that  it  is  an  inefficient  and 
poor  method  of  procurement,  we  should 
not  require  contractors  to  suffer  death 
as  a  result  of  their  entering  the  bidding 
process. 

It  appears  that  the  committee  has  con- 
cluded that  Grumman  is  more  at  fault 
than  the  method  of  procurement.  If  this 
is  so,  I  endorse  the  restrictive  language 
contained  in  the  report. 

n.  F-14B  ENGINES 

The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  contract 
directly  with  Pratt  &  Whitney  for  the 
engines  for  its  F-14  and  P-15  aircraft. 
The  Navy,  according  to  the  report,  had  a 
production  option  for  F-14  engines  which 
it  did  not  exercise.  The  report  then 
continues : 

This  broke  contract  options  that  covered 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force.  Conse- 
quently, the  Air  Force  option  for  69  engines 
at  $1  mlUion  each  Increased  to  91.7  million 
each  when  the  Air  Force  negotiated  the 
price  with  Pratt-Whltney  this  year. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Navy's 
failure  to  procure  caused  the  Air  Force 
price  to  increase  70  percent.  I  assume,  as 
the  report  Implies,  that  Pratt  &  Whitney 
submitted  the  cost  and  pricing  data  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  87-653.  However,  I 
would  like  it  to  be  clear  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  contractor  is  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportimity  to  renegotiate 
price  to  make  an  exhorbitant  profit.  I 
am  reluctant  to  approve  funds  for  such 
a  drastic  price  increase.  In  conjunction 
with  this,  I  find  it  diflScult  to  compre- 
hend the  fluctuations  in  price  for  the 
P-14  engines  from  $943,500  in  1971  to 
$901,584  in  1972  to  a  billing  price  of 
S950,000  in  1973.  The  report  indicates 
that  Pratt  &  Whitney  testified  that  this 
price  could  be  reduced.  Why  did  they, 
then,  set  forth  a  price  higher  than  nec- 
essary? Does  this  not  indicate  a  major 
flaw  in  the  efficiency  of  our  procurement 
process?  How  can  the  1973  "billing 
price"  be  justified,  even  if  it  is  a  negoti- 
ating price?  How  many  man-hours  does 
it  take  to  negotiate  what  should  be  a 
routine  renewal  down  to  a  realistic  level? 

ni.    ABM 

I  note  that  the  committee  recommends 
denial  of  the  funds  for  the  Waslilngton, 
DC,  ABM  site  "without  prejudice." 
While  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  com- 
mittee has  deleted  the  ABM  funds,  I  do 
not  understand  why  that  had  to  be  done 
"without  prejudice."  I  do  not  understand 
why  we  should  have  an  ABM  site  around 
Washington,  D.C.  When  Congress  ap- 
proved the  ABM  sites,  Washington.  D.C, 
was  not  one  of  the  sites  approved.  Now 
the  SALT  treaty  approves  sites  for  Mos- 
cow and  Washington  so  we  are  appar- 
ently considering  the  construction  of  one 
for  Washington.  Why  should  the  Soviet 
Union  tell  us  where  to  build  our  ABM 
sites?  If  we  did  not  need  one  last  year  or 
the  year  before,  why  do  we  need  one  now? 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  build  a 
site  around  Washington  just  because  the 
treaty  allows  us  to  do  so.  I  will  oppose 
any  such  expendltvu-e  of  funds  until  I 


am  convinced  that  it  Is  in  the  national 
interest  and  not  merely  the  expenditure 
of  funds  for  the  sake  of  spending. 

rv.    CVN    CARRIER    AND    TRIDENT    SUBMARINE 
PROGRAM 

The  CVN-70  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier  is  estimated  to  cost  $951  million 
with  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1973  in  the  amount  of  $299  million.  I 
think  this  falls  squarely  in  the  cate- 
gory of  items  for  which  we  must  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  "Is  this  really 
needed?" 

Just  what  will  this  carrier  give  us  that 
we  do  not  already  have?  The  F-14  can 
fly  off  our  present  carriers.  We  already 
have  more  carriers  than  our  present  pro- 
jections call  for.  Since  they  are  adequate 
for  our  present  and  planned  equipment, 
why  should  we  spend  almost  $1  billion 
for  a  new  carrier, 

The  chart  on  page  27  of  the  report  im- 
plies life  cycle  cost  advantages.  Has  a 
study  been  made  of  this?  If  so,  I  believe 
that  its  results  should  be  studied  vnth 
some  care  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
life  cycle  savings  would  have  to  be  tre- 
mendous to  justify  a  billion  dollar  in- 
vestment. I  feel  that  this  carrier  is  not 
a  strategic  necessity  and  that  procure- 
ment of  it  would  be  fiscally  irresponsible. 

As  a  result  of  these  questions,  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  offered  last  week 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Saxbe).  I  believe  that  its  defeat 
leaves  these  questions  unanswered. 

I  should  add  that  I  have  had  strong 
reservations  also  about  the  $504  million 
authorized  for  the  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  the  Trident  missile  submarine 
program.  While  I  believe  that  the  case 
was  well  made  for  the  missile  system, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  need  for  the 
accelerated  schedule  was  Illustrated.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  supported  the  amendment 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Bentsen)  which  would  have  re- 
tained the  fimds  for  the  missile  develop- 
ment but  would  have  slashed  the  $504 
million  authorization  for  the  accelerated 
Trident  schedule. 

CONCLUSION 

We  all  share  the  view  that  a  strong 
and  viable  defense  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation.  We  all  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  strength  and 
security  of  the  coimtry.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  Important,  If  that  security  is  to  be 
maintained  over  a  long  period,  to  obtain 
it  at  an  acceptable  cost.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  maximize  the  output  of  the  dol- 
lars that  we  spend  on  defense.  There  is 
no  reason  that  the  United  States  must 
spend  more  than  our  hardware  is  worth. 
It  will  be  Important  for  me,  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  an  effective  and  suflBcient 
national  security  policy,  to  receive  an- 
swers to  the  questions  that  I  have  raised. 

EXPLANATION  OF  A  VOTE 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
voted  "no"  on  the  Miller  amendment 
for  the  same  reason  I  voted  "no"  on  the 
Brooke  amendment,  because  it  adds  an 
additional  condition  precedent  which 
vitiates  the  so-called  "end  of  the  war" 
amendment.  I  much  prefer  President 
Nixon's  policy — as  he  can  negotiate  and 
can  end  the  war — to  these  conditional 


amendments  which  raise  hopes  among 
the  people  which  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
this  bill  is  finally  approved,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  it.  I  think  the 
Senate  has  done  a  good  job.  I  think  %>'e 
have  fashioned  a  good  procurement  plan 
for  fiscal  1973. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  $20.5  billion,  $2.7 
billion  less  than  the  administration's  re- 
quests as  finally  amended.  About  $12.1 
billion  is  authorized  for  procurement, 
and  $8.4  billion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  have  approved  modest  cuts  in  the 
Defense  Department's  plan — both  for 
weapons  and  manpower — but  I  am  confi- 
dent tliat  we  have  approved  a  strong  bill, 
one  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  sensible 
bill. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senators  who  par- 
ticipated In  this  debate  on  all  sides.  I 
want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  their  help  and, 
especially,  I  thank  Senator  Smith,  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  Senators 
McIntyre  and  Cannon,  chairmen,  re- 
spectively, of  our  Subcommittees  on  Re- 
search and  Development  and  Tactical 
Air. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  described  the 
contents  of  this  bill  in  my  opening  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 118.  part  19,  page  25035.  The  bill 
as  it  stands,  is  generally  as  I  described  it 
at  that  time.  A  few  amendments  have 
been  added,  but  the  committee-approved 
provisions  are  otherwise  Intact. 

I  expect  the  bill  will  go  quickly  to  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has  gone 
along  with  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  of  $906.4  million 
to  authorize  the  accelerated  development 
of  the  Trident  submarine.  I  think  that 
was  a  prudent  action  to  take  in  the  con- 
text of  the  SALT  agreements  which  come 
up  for  debate  tomorrow. 

I  think  the  Senate  also  acted  very 
wisely  in  finally  authorizing  $299  million 
for  long  leadtime  procurement  on  the 
fourth  nuclear-powered  carrier.  We  can 
now  look  to  the  time  when  we  will  have 
two  nuclear  carriers  operating  in  the 
Atlantic  and  two  in  the  Pacific. 

Both  these  matters  were  debated  here, 
extensively  and  well.  I  think  we  can  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  dis- 
posed of  this  bill  rather  quickly — in  8 
days  of  debate — we  have  nevertheless 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  funda- 
mental questions  involved. 

In  that  connection.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Senator 
Byrd,  for  his  cooperation  in  arranging 
agreements  by  unanimous  consent.  That 
has  unquestionably  helped  us  to  move 
the  bill  along. 

In  the  opening  remarks,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  Mr.  President,  I  noted 
very  carefully  that  much  of  the  authority 
provided  in  this  bill  is  unrelated  to  the 
historic  SALT  agreements  reached  at  the 
Moscow  summit.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  all  Senators  understand  that  this 
annual  procurement  bill  would  be 
needed,  with  or  without  the  SALT  talks. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  state  my  firm  belief  tiiat 
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this  bill  provides  a  military  force  with 
which  we  can  safely  consider  the  re- 
cently negotiated  SALT  agreements.  I 
believe  it  provides  a  state  of  readiness  in 
which  we  can  confidently  enter  further 
SALT  negotiations. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will,  I  believe,  clear 
the  way  for  appro\'al  of  the  SALT  agi-ee- 
ments  and,  very  possibly,  speed  their 
consideration  here. 

Our  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
conducted  a  thorough  review  of  the  mili- 
tary implications  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. Our  hearings,  in  my  view,  justify 
support,  both  for  the  ABM  treaty  and  for 
the  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  as  a  start  toward  limitation  on 
strategic  arms. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  approval  of 
these  agreements  Involves  a  rlsfc.  I  also 
know,  Mr.  President,  that  consideration 
and  approval  of  this  annual  procurement 
bill  always  involves  something  of  a  risk 
as  we  look  ahead  3  to  5  years — and 
more — to  determine  what  will  be  needed 
for  our  security. 

That  is  the  key  to  this  business  of  mili- 
tary budgets.  Mr.  President,  looking 
ahead  to  the  situation  which  will  prevail 
when  authori2atlons  finally  are  turned 
into  mllitarj'  hardware. 

As  a  beginning.  I  believe  that  we  can 
approve  both  the  ABM  treaty  and  the 
5-year  offensive  weapons  agreement. 

However,  as  I  look  ahead.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  United  States  must  ac- 
tively— and  even  aggressively — strength- 
en weapon  programs  allowed  under  the 
present  agreements  and  advance  our 
weapons  technology  That  is  how  I  see 
this  procurement  bill. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  this  debate,  our 
committee  has  not  yet  approved — and 
may  well  not  approve — all  the  programs 
said  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be 
connected  in  some  way  with  approval  of 
the  SALT  agreements.  We  have,  however, 
recommended  a  good,  strong  bill,  one 
which  will  minimize  risks  under  the  pres- 
ent SALT  agreements  and  strengthen  our 
hand  for  SALT  negotiations  to  come. 

In  this  broader  context,  then,  this  bill 
opens  the  way  for  the  SALT  agreements. 
I  trust  the  Senate  will  now  approve  it. 

Having  approved  it.  I  think  we  can 
move  confidently,  tomorrow,  to  consider- 
ation of  the  SALT  agreements — the 
treaty  and  the  5-year  agreement  on  of- 
fensive arms.  We  can  rather  .securely  look 
to  the  SALT  II  negotiations  later  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  debate  closes  on 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  complement  our 
committee  staff  which  has  worked  very 
hard  and  e£BcienUy  on  this  bill  through- 
out this  entire  session. 

I  complement  and  praise  all  of  the 
staff  who  v.orked  on  the  bill. 

T.  Edward  Braswell,  the  chief  counsel, 
who  has  Uie  overall  staff  resix>nsibility 
for  the  bill  and  the  other  staff  members 
who  had  special  responsibilities  for  spe- 
cial areas  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Don  Lynch,  Mr. 
Hyman  Fine.  Mr.  James  Worslcy.  Mr. 
Larry  Garcia.  Mr.  George  Foster,  Mr. 
Charles  Connelly.  Mr.  Charles  Cromwell, 
Mr.  Ed<i^ard  Keiiny.  Mr.  Ben  Gilleas,  and 
Mrs.  Pran  Funk  and  staff  aide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognired. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  after 
the  yea  and  nay  vote  on  passage,  will 
there  be  any  other  votes,  and  also,  what 
will  be  the  order  of  business  for  tomor- 
row?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  votes  after  the  vote  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
joint  leadership  at  that  time  to  p.sk  that 
the  interim  agreement  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business  temporarily.  It  will  then  be 
laid  aside  so  that  the  Senate  can  then 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  no-fault 
insurance  bill.  Calendar  No.  852,  S.  945. 

Under  the  announcements  made  by  the 
joint  leadership,  tomorrow  the  order  of 
business  will  be  that  the  Senate  will  be 
in  executive  session  to  consider  the 
Nixon-Brezhnev  treaty,  to  be  followed  by 
the  interim  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Friday  we  will 
take  up  the  no-fault  insurance  bill. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  be  on  notice 
that  the  so-called  gun  bill  may  also  be 
taken  up  on  this  weekend,  and  at  this 
time  the  possibility  of  a  Saturday  session 
is  good. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Finally,  do  I  correctly 
imderstand  that  it  is  the  expectation  of 
the  majority  leader  that  we  may  have 
votes  on  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  treaty  and 
the  interim  sigreement  this  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  could  not  hear  the 
question  and  the  answer. 

Is  it  the  anticipation  of  the  majority 
leader  that  we  will  have  votes  on  both  the 
SALT  agreement  and  the  interim  treaty 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  do  our  best, 
but  it  may  have  to  go  over  until  Friday. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  vote  does  not  occur 
tomorrow,  it  will  occur  on  Friday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  the 
Joint  leadership  anticipates. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  following  enrolled  bills  were 
signed  today  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  916.  An  Act  to  Include  firefighters  with- 
in the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  ti- 
tle 5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retirement  of  Government  employees  en- 
gsged  In  certain  hazardous  occupations; 

S.  2227.  An  act  to  amend  title  44.  United 
StAtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Public  Printer 
to  designate  the  library  of  the  highest  ap- 
pellate court  In  each  State  as  a  depo6ltory 
library: 

S.  2684.  An  art  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended; 

S.  3463.  An  act  to  amend  section  906,  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  cop- 
ies of  I  he  dally  and  semimonthly  Congres- 
sional Record  to  libraries  of  certain  United 
States  court.s; 

H.R.  6721.  An  art  pertaining  to  the  Inher- 
itance of  enrolled  mt^mbeni  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon; 

UM.  11350.  An  act  lu  increase  ihe  limit  on 
dued  for  United  Slates  meml}eri>hlp  Ln  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Orgaiiizutlous; 

H  R.  14108.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 


Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HM.  1563S.  An  act  to  assist  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  community  agencies, 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  ptirposes. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Resolution  281,  90th  Congress, 
as  amended  and  supplemented,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htm- 
PHREY)  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition and  Human  Needs,  vice  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  Mr.  Ellender,  de- 
ceased. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS.  1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HH.  15495)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, torpedoes,  and  other  weapons,  and 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  au- 
thorize construction  at  a  certain  instal- 
lation in  coimection  with  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
hnving  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  clerk  called  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gahbrell)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gahbrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundi) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  92, 
nays  5,  as  follows: 

I  No.  341  Leg.] 
YEAS— 92 


Aiken 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Al'en 

Dcmlnlck 

UcOee 

Allott 

Eagleton 

McGovem 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Baiter 

Ervln 

Metcalf 

Bajh 

Fannin 

Miller 

Beall 

PonK 

Mcndale 

Bellmon 

Ooldwater 

Montoya 

Bennett 

Griffin 

MOES 

Bcntpen 

Ciurney 

Miiskle 

Bible 

Hansen 

Neleon 

Bopgs 

Harris 

Pack  wood 

Brock 

Hart 

Pastcre 

Brcckc 

Hartlce 

Pearson 

Bucklev 

Hatfleld 

Pell 

Burtllclc 

HclUngs 

Percy 

Byrd. 

HruBka 

Proxmlre 

Ham'  F-.  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

B.vrd.  Roberto 

Inoviye 

RlbicoS 

Ccnn-.;n 

Jackson 

Roth 

Case 

Javlts 

Saxbe 

Chiles 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Schwelker 

Church 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Cook 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Cooper 

Lone; 

Sparkman 

Cottcu 

MagnuBon 

Spcng 

Criinstr.n 

Mathins 

Stafford 
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Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

NAYS— 8 

Tunney 
Weicker 
WlUlams 
Toung 

Dole 
Fulbrlght 

Gravel 
Hughes 

Mansfield 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 

Cambrell 


Mundt 


So  the  bill  (H-R.  15495)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBE21T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
certain  imanimous-consent  requests  to 
make  regarding  technical  matters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  may  be  permitted 
to  make  technical  corrections  in  the  bill 
that  may  be  required  as  a  result  of  the 
Senate  floor  amendments,  such  as  the 
renumbering  of  the  sections,  and  so 
forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill,  HJR. 
15495,  be  printed  with  all  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  HJi.  15495,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  aiid  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  arooint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Humphret)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Stxnnis.  Mr.  Symingtoh,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mrs.  Smith,  air.  THTmicoND,  Mr.  Towbr, 
and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  gave 
verj-  serious  consideration  to  offering  an 
amendment  against  the  long  leadtlme 
Item  for  the  DI>-g63  destroyers.  I  did 
because  the  Litton  record  and  perform- 
ance on  the  DD-963  conti-act  awarded  to 
it  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  is 
nothing  less  than  a  shocking  scandal. 

In  the  first  place,  Litton's  phony  bid 
of  more  than  $270  million  below  the  bid 
of  the  Bath  Iron  Works  is  now  clearly 
just  exactly  what  I  called  it  at  the  time — 
nothing  less  than  a  buy-in  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  C-5A  debacle.  For  ultimately 
the  Navy  will  pay  Litton  for  its  incom- 
petence, failure,  and  actual  lack  of  good 
faith,  much  more  than  the  $270  million 
it  bid  below  the  Bath  Iron  Works  in 
order  to  get  the  award. 

But  even  more  shocking  than  the  scan- 
dalous failure  of  Litton  thus  far  is  the 
arrogance  of  Litton  with  respect  to  its 
failure.  In  effect,  it  has  defied  the  Navy 
with  an  attitude  that  the  Navy  cannot 
do  anything  about  the  situation  since 
Litton  is  the  only  company  witli  the  con- 
tract and  cancellation  costs  would  be  so 
high.  I  have  seen  no  semblance  of  either 


an  effort  or  an  intention  of  Litton  to  try 
to  meet  its  serious  obligation. 

And  equally  shocking  is  the  Navy's 
tolerance  of  this  scandalous  situation.  In 
fact,  the  present  image  of  the  Navy  in 
this  scandalous  matter  is  that  of  stand- 
ing helpless  and  subservient  before  an 
arrogant  Litton. 

What  shocks  me  most  about  the  Navy 
Is  that  it  seems  more  concerned  about 
accommodating  Litton  than  in  getting 
the  desperately  needed  DD-963  destroy- 
ers into  the  fleet.  Ironically,  it  appears 
that  the  Navy  is  giving  Litton  priority 
in  consideration  over  the  Navy's  ovm 
fleet.  What  a  serious  disservice  to  our 
Nation,  the  American  pec^le,  and  the 
men  who  man  our  U.S.  fleet. 

That  is  why  I  am  (H>po6ed  to  the  long 
leadtime  item  for  the  DD-963's  in  this 
bill  for  it  is  simply  nothing  less  than  a 
financial  accmnmodatlon  to  Litton  and. 
In  effect,  a  reward  to  Litton  for  not  only 
its  scandalous  failure  of  performance 
thus  far  but  an  indication  of  a  policy  of 
continued  tolerance  of  that  scandalous 
faUure. 

But  I  am  realistic  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  an  amendment  to  knock  out 
this  provision  designed  basically  to  ac- 
commodate Litton  in  its  sorry  perform- 
ance would  be  defeated  on  the  claim  that 
such  would  be  against  the  best  interest 
of  the  Navy.  And  I  know  that  such  a  leg- 
islative defeat  would  be  seized  upon  by 
Litton  with  the  claim  that  it  was  a  Sen- 
ate vote  of  confidence  in  Litton. 

I  have  tried  to  be  more  than  under- 
standing of  the  situaticHi  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  this  matter  for 
I  am  sure  that  he  is  greatly  embarrassed 
by  Litton's  failure  in  his  own  home  State. 
When  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee announced  that  it  would  make  a 
sweeping  and  thorough  investigation  of 
the  Litton  situation  earlier  this  year,  I 
was  pleased  not  only  because  there  should 
be  such  an  investigation  but  also  be- 
cause It  obviated  tlie  necessity  of  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  to  have  his 
committee  uwestigate  the  Litton  situa- 
tion in  his  own  backyard  in  Mississippi. 

Inasmuch  as  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  approved  the  long  leadtime 
as  applied  to  subcontracts  and  it  plans  no 
further  report  in  the  near  future  on  its 
inquiry  Into  the  matter.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  give  priority  to  the  Interest 
of  our  national  security  and  the  U.S. 
Fleet  over  Litton.  Accordingly.  I  have  to- 
day written  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  requested 
that  the  committee  initiate  a  full-scale 
investigation  of  Litton  immediately. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  STENNIS 
AND  OTHER  SENATORS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  late,  yet  I  do  wish  to  extend  the 
gratitude  of  the  entire  Senate  once  again 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis>.  As  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Sen-ices  he 
steered  the  procurement  bill  through 
with  the  same  degree  of  diligence  and 
skill  that  has  marked  his  long  years  of 
public  service  in  this  institution.  He  is 
to  be  commended  agsin.  His  persuasive 
advocacy,  tireless  devotion  and  strong 


presentation  was  absolutely  vital  to  this 
measure.  I  believe  all  Senators  would 
agree  and  would  join  me  in  this  tribute. 
We  are  deeply  grateful. 

The  Senate  is  grateful  as  well  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mrs.  Smith),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  all  those  who  joined  the 
discussion  both  in  committee  and  on  the 
floor.  To  be  singled  out,  among  otlier 
Senators,  were  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  and 
those  of  Senators  Brooke.  Cannon,  Bent- 
sen,  and  Cooper.  Their  contributions, 
as  always,  were  constructive  and  most 
welcome. 

The  same  maj'  be  said  for  the  partici- 
pation of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  tMr.  Saxbe),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
and  the  many  other  Senators  who  joined 
to  provide  a  discussion  of  the  highest 
order. 

But  once  again  I  wish  to  express  spe- 
cial thanks  to  John  Stennis.  His  was 
an  enormous  task;  one  which  we  all 
recognize  and  one  for  which  he  may  be 
justly  proud. 

Fiiudly,  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  goes 
the  gratitude  of  the  leadership  for  tlie 
cooperation  which  made  possible  the  dis- 
position of  this  measure  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient manner  possible. 


TRANSAiTTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS      FROM      EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following   letters. 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  on  CoNnrnoNAi.  Entbt   of  Certain' 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Depan^nent 
of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
conditional  enuy  of  certain  aliens  from  vari- 
ous countries,  as  of  Junf  30,  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report   of   the   National   Socictt    of    the 

Davgutkss    or    the    Amskicvn    RivoLt;- 

TtON 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Smithsonian 
lustittition.  Washington.  DC.  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  the  D&ughters  oX  the  American  Rev- 
oltttlon.  for  the  year  ended  March  1.  1971 
(With  an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rule."  and  Aduiiuist ration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  report.s  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

S.  3876.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Securities  E.\change  Act  of  1934  to  provide 
for  the  regulatlou  of  clearlag  agencies  and 
transfer  awnts,  to  create  a  National  Com- 
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mission  on  Uniform  Securities  Laws,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  92-1009). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLXmONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  B0GO3  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs) : 
S.  3871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  a  more 
effective  program  to  prevent  aircraft  hi- 
jacking, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Boccs, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Coopeb, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Pono,  Mr.  Hak- 
Ris.  Mr.  Hatfieu),  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  MACNtrsoN,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale,   Mr.   Muskie.   Mr.   Roth,   Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
8.  3872.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  cer- 
tain funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural  and 
artistic   activities   between   Japan   and   the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Neuon,  Mr.  Bvroick,  and 
Blr.  Spark  wan)  : 
8.  3873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  improve  the 
administration  of  that  Act  with  respect  to 
small  businesses.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  L>abor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  TUNNET) : 

S.  3874.  A  bill  to  estoblish  the  California 

Desert  National  Conservation  Area,  and  for 

other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HRtTSKA  (by  request): 
S.  3875.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  215.  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Receipt  of  Conmils- 
siona  or  Oifts  for  Procuring  Loans,  to  expand 
the  institutions  covered;  to  encompaas  in- 
direct payments  to  bank  officials;  to  make 
violations  of  the  Section  a  felony;  and  to 
specifically  include  offerors  and  givers  of  the 
proscribed  payments;  and  for  other  related 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 
S.  3876.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation   of    clearing    agencies    and    transfer 
agents,  to  create  a  National  Commission  on 
Uniform  Securities  Laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  3877.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Impound- 
ment of  funds  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
which  have  been  apportioned  and  appropri- 
ated. Referred  to  the  Coihmlttee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOGGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JAVITS) : 
S.  3871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide 
a  more  effective  program  to  prevent  air- 
craft hijacking,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Refened  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

PREVENTION   OF  AIRCRAFT   HIJACKING 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  Monday, 
in  Detroit,  five  persons  boarded  a  com- 
mercial airliner  bound  for  Miami,  They 


took  with  them  three  children  and  ap- 
parently several  handgims. 

While  the  plane  was  over  Florida,  they 
took  command  of  it.  When  it  landed  in 
Miami  they  demanded — and  received — 
$1  million  in  ransom  before  they  released 
the  87  other  passengers.  They  then  took 
the  airplane  and  the  crew  on  to  Algeria, 
via  a  refueling  stop  in  Boston. 

Fortimately,  there  were  no  injuries  or 
deaths  in  this  incident,  but  the  ransom 
reportedly  is  the  highest  ever  paid  in  one 
of  tliese  tragic  and  potentially  disastrous 
occurrences. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  that  this  incident,  in  all  like- 
lihood, would  not  have  occurred  had  not 
those  five  persons  been  able  to  carry 
weapons  onto  that  airplane. 

The  fact  that  those  guns  were  car- 
ried onto  that  airplane  and  that  this 
incident  happened  at  all  imderscores  the 
need  for  the  legislation  I  am  now  intro- 
ducing. 

The  subject  of  airplane  hijacking,  with 
its  attendant  high  ris'ts  of  wholesale  loss 
of  life,  is  one  that  has  been  of  great 
concern  to  me  for  some  time,  as  I  know 
it  has  to  each  of  my  colleagues.  I  have 
been  studying  the  problem  and  trying  to 
determine  what  should  be  the  best  solu- 
tion to  it. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  an- 
swers, but  I  do  believe  that  a  completely 
different  emphasis  on  enforcement 
should  be  made.  The  prevention  of 
skyjacking  should  be  treated  as  a  law 
enforcement  problem  and  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  one  Federal  agency 
with  the  greatest  expertise  in  this  area — 
the  Justice  Dejmrtment. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, I  believe,  would  provide  maximum 
protection  for  commercial  airline  pas- 
sengers against  the  threat  of  surcraft 
hijacking.  The  ineffectiveness  of  current 
an tihi jacking  programs  and  the  result- 
ing inevitability  of  greater  and  greater 
injury  and  loss  of  life  have  created  a 
crisis  situation.  It  calls  for  strong,  swift 
action. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  has  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  dealing  with  thia  threat.  It 
has  been  a  frustrating  challenge,  one 
that  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  remedies. 
The  fact  remains  that  in  nearly  4  years 
of  trial  and  error,  the  FAA  has  not 
come  up  with  effective  antihijacking 
measures. 

The  number  of  hijackings  has,  in  fact, 
increased.  Monday's  incident  was  the  31st 
this  year,  one  more  than  in  all  of  1971. 
Most  disturbing  of  all  is  the  rising  in- 
cidence of  injuries  and  deaths  associated 
with  hijacking  attempts— five  deaths 
have  occurred  tlus  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is 
on  intolerable  situation.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  a  new  approach  is  warranted.  The 
solution,  in  my  opinion  lies  in  keeping 
firearms  off  the  planes,  in  keeping  the 
potential  hijacker  from  boarding  a  plane 
with  a  deadly  weapon.  I  propose  that  we 
du  this  in  two  ways:  First,  turn  the 
responsibilty  over  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, as  I  mentioned  before;  and  second, 
provide  it  with  weapons-detection  de- 
vices of  the  walk-through  magnetometer 
type. 


This  legislation  would  transfer  this 
responsibility  to  a  new  OCQce  of  Avia- 
te en  Security  within  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  would  authorize  necessai-y  in- 
creases in  the  ranks  of  the  U.S.  mar- 
slials,  who  would  have  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  screening.  There  would 
be  detection  devices  and  qualified  U.S. 
marshals  to  operate  them  at  every  com- 
mercial airport  in  the  United  States. 
This  would  have  the  effect  of  providing 
the  very  best  available  screening  pro- 
gram for  every  passenger  boarding  a 
commercial  airplane,  whether  it  be  a 
U.S.  airline  or  one  from  another  country. 
Visual  screening  on  the  basis  of  a 
hijacker  profile  would  continue,  of 
course,  in  conjimction  with  the  new  sys- 
tem. 

The  walk-through  weapons-detection 
systems  have  been  tried  and  offer  the 
best  technology  available  for  keeping 
firearms  off  airi^anes.  In  addition,  it  does 
not  inconvenience  passengers  or  require 
time-consuming  baggage  searches.  This 
legislation  would  provide  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bear  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing. Installing,  and  operating  the 
detectors. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  an  ef- 
fort to  curtail  aircraft  hijacking  through 
use  of  "sky  marshals."  These,  undoubt- 
edly, are  dedicated  men  and  women,  and 
I  know  the  program  was  well  Intended. 
However,  it  simply  has  not  worked  totally 
effectively.  A  thorough  screening  of  pas- 
sengers on  the  ground  under  the  super- 
vision of  trained  law  enforcement  ofBcers 
would  provide  much  better  results,  I  be- 
lieve, and  so  this  legislation  would  ter- 
minate the  sky  marshal  program. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  would 
strengthen  Federal  antihijacking  stat- 
utes in  a  number  of  significant  respects. 
It  would,  for  example,  increase  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  carrying  an  unauthor- 
ized weapon  aboard  an  aircraft.  It  would 
also  provide  both  civil  and  criminal  pen- 
alties for  hijacking  threats,  because  they 
are  not  now  subject  to  prosecution  under 
Federal  law. 

Finally,  this  bill  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  authority 
to  suspend  air  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries 
which  refuse  to  extradite  persons  accused 
of  air  piracy.  These  provisions  reflect  the 
gravity  of  the  crime  of  air  piracy  and 
they  will  add  to  our  ability  to  bring  it  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  critical 
nature  of  the  problem  to  which  this  legis- 
lation addresses  Itself,  involving  as  it 
does  the  safety  of  mlilions  of  air  passen- 
gers, I  urge  that  hearings  be  held  on 
these  proposals  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  the  Congress  move  swiftly  to  enact 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  relative 
articles  from  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  and  Evening  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  3871 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  title  VI 
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of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

"WEAPONS  DETECTION  PROGRAM  UNDER  ATTORNEY 
GUNKKAL 

"Authority 

"Sec.  613.  (a)  In  order  to  prevent  aircraft 
piracy  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall,  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  pre- 
scribe regulations  requiring  that  all  pas- 
sengers in  regularly  scheduled  air  transporta- 
tion, and  their  carry -on  baggage,  be  screened 
by  weapons  detecting  devices  before  board- 
ing the  aircraft  for  such  transportation. 

"Furnishing  of  Equipment  and  Operators 

"(b)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  fur- 
nUh  airports  (A)  with  devices  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  and  (B)  with 
United  States  marshals  and  deputy  marshals 
employed  by  the  Attorney  General  to  operate 
such  devices. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  an  airport  has  ac- 
quired one  or  more  devices  which  are  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The 
AttCH-ney  General  shall  reimburse  such  air- 
port for  the  amount  expended  for  such  de- 
vices. 

"Transfer  of  Authority 

"(c)  Such  authority  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  as  Is  determined  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  Is 
transferred  to  the  Attorney  General. 
"Consultation 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"Authorization 
"(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
120.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1974,  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  and  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary,  for  carrj-ing  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  material  relating  to 
title  VI  the  following: 

"Sec.  613.  Weapons  Detection  Program  Un- 
der Attorney  General, 
"(a)  Authority. 

"(b)  Furnishing  of  Eqxilpment  and  Opera- 
tors. 
"(c)  Transfer  of  Authority. 
"(d)   Consultation. 
"(e)  Authorization." 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  establish  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  an  Office  of  Aviation  Security 
through  which  he  shall  administer  the  provi- 
sions of  section  613  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  901  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1471)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"Threats  or  False  Information 
"(c)  Wlioever  imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat,  or 
false  information,  knowing  the  information 
to  be  false,  concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged 
attempt  being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do 
any  act  which  would  be  a  crime  prohibited 
by  subsection  (1),  (J),  (k),  or  (1)  of  section 
902  of  this  title,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  which  shall 
be  recoverable  In  a  civil  action  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  uzidar 
tl'.e  heading. 

"Sec.  901.  civU  penaltlea." 


Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following : 

"Tlireats  or  false  Information". 

Sec.  3.  Section  902(1)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  14721  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$1,000"  and  "one  year"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$5,000"  and  "five 
years",  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  902 (m)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472(m) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"False  Information  and  Threats 

"(m)  Whoever  wlllfuUy  and  maliciously, 
or  with  reckless  disregard  for  the  safety  of 
human  life,  imparts  or  conveys  or  catises  to 
be  imparted  or  conveyed  a  threat,  or  false 
Information,  knowing  the  Information  to  be 
false,  concerning  an  attempt  or  alleged  at- 
tempted being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any 
act  which  would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by 
subsection  (1).  (j),  (k).  or  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which 
appears  under  the  heading 
"Sec.  902.  Criminal  penalties." 
Is  amended  by  striking  out — 
"(m)  False  Information." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"(m)  False  information  and  threats.". 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  second  sentence  of  section 
903(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C.  1473(b)(1))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Such"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Except  with  respect  to  civil  pen- 
alties under  section  901(c)  of  tills  title, 
such". 

Sec.  6.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
35  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "false  informa- 
tion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  threat, 
or  false  information". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1395  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  A  proceeding  to  recover  a  penalty  un- 
der section  35  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  or  under  section  901(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958.  may  be  brought 
in  the  judicial  district  where  the  defendant 
resides  or  the  district  where  the  false  in- 
formation or  threat  was  Imparted  or  con- 
veyed or  attempted  to  be  Imparted  or  con- 
veyed. In  any  such  proceeding  process 
against  any  defendant  may  be  served  In 
the  district  where  the  defendant  is  found 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the 
process  had  been  served  within  the  district 
in  which  such  proceeding  Is  brought.". 

Src.  8.  The  President  is  authorized  to  ter- 
minate the  rights  of  air  carriers  of  the 
United  States  to  laud  In  any  country  and 
the  rights  of  air  carriers  of  such  country  to 
land  in  the  United  States  If  such  country 
refuses  to  extradite  to  the  United  Stales 
any  person  accused  by  the  United  States  of 
committing  or  attempting  to  commit  air- 
craft piracy,  as  defined  in  section  902(1)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  shall  terminate  tl'.e 
program  of  placing  Federal  employees  aboard 
alrcruft  to  protect  against  aircraft  piracy. 

[From  the   Washlngon   Post.  Aug.   1.    1972] 

HiJ  ACKERS      GPT      $1      Mn.l.ION       FOR      AlGERIA 
FLIGHT 

Boston,  July  31. — Five  hijackers  accom- 
panied by  children  commandeered  a  Delta 
Air  Lines  Jet  with  101  persons  aboard  in 
Florida  today,  collected  a  record  $1  million 
in  ransom  and  then  headed  for  Algeria  after 
a  refueling  stop  In  Boston. 

The  hijackers,  three  men  and  two  women, 
were  identified  as  Detroit  residents  who  lived 


together  in  an  E^ast  Side  home  for  the  past 
year  and  oflen  talked  to  neighbors  of  going 
to  Algeria.  A  sign,  "Fly  Delta's  Big  Jet." 
decorated  one  wall  of  the  home. 

The  other  Delta  passengers  were  released  in 
Miami  after  Delta  collected  the  $1  million — 
largest  ever  paid  in  the  18  U.S.  ransom  hi- 
jackings— and  delivered  it  to  the  Mjackers. 

FBI  agents  in  Boston  said  they  learned 
that  the  Algerian  government  would  refu&e 
to  pormit  the  plane  to  land  but  it  was  not 
known  if  the  hijackers  knew  It.  In  a  pre- 
vious hijacking,  Algeria  permitted  the  plane 
to  laud  but  returned  the  money  taken  by  the 
hijackers.  The  FBI  in  Detroit  identified 
the  Delta  hijackers  as  Melvin  and  Jean  Mc- 
Nair.  Larry  Burgess,  Joyce  Tillerson  and 
Harry  .Singleton.  Agents  said  the  McNair's 
child  and  the  Tillerson  woman's  daughter, 
Kenya,  accompanied  them.  Passsngers  getting 
off  the  hijacked  plane  and  Delta  officials  In 
Miami  i>aid  there  were  three  children  with 
the  hijackers. 

Officials  said  the  3.300-mlle  trans-atlantlc 
flight  would  take  between  eight  and  10  hours. 
An  International  navigator  went  aboard  the 
DC-8,  four  engine  Jet  in  Boston. 

The  Delta  crew  was  comprised  of  four  men 
and  three  women. 

Although  at  least  eight  sharpshooters — 
four  from  the  FBI  and  four  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts state  police — were  stationed  at 
strategic  points  around  Logan  International 
Airport  In  Boston,  no  shot  was  fired. 

Some  law  enforcement  officials  had  changed 
Into  airline  workman's  uniforms  In  hopes 
of  deceiving  the  hijackers.  But  the  hijackers 
ordered  all  persons  who  approached  the  Jet 
to  wear  only  swimming  trunks. 

The  Jet.  originally  a  Detrolt-to-Mlami,  non- 
stop flight,  arrived  in  Boston  at  6:53  pjn.  It 
had  left  Miami  at  4 :  18  p jn. 

When  the  international  navlgatcv  boarded 
the  plane  In  Boston  he  brought  with  him 
additional  maps  and  charts.  And.  on  orders 
from  the  hijackers,  he  also  took  along  a  sup- 
ply of  food. 

Delta  said  they  pumped  aboard  13.800  gal- 
lons of  fuel,  about  two  truck  loads,  for  the 
flight  to  HorVct  Africa. 

The  worker  who  refueled  the  plane  wore 
swim  trunks,  as  ordered. 

None  of  the  hijackers  nor  crewmen  left 
the  plane  at  any  time. 

Delta  guaranteed  the  hijackers  passage  to 
Algeria  and  pleaded  with  the  FBI  and  other 
law  enforcement  officials  not  to  interfere. 

Earlier  in  Miami,  two  FBI  agents,  dressed 
In  swimming  trunks,  brought  out  the  $1  mil- 
lion In  $50  and  $100  bills  in  a  suitcase  and 
tied  it  to  a  rope  dangling  out  of  the  plane. 
The  hijackers  hoisted  it  aboard. 

Detroit  attorney  Samuel  Gardner,  one  of 
the  passengers,  said  all  the  hijackers  were 
black.  The  women,  he  said,  wore  Afro-style 
hairdos,  slacks  and  blouses,  the  men  suits. 
The  children,  he  said,  appeared  to  be  five  or 
six  years  old. 

"The  whole  thing  happened  with  co;isid- 
erable  calm."  said  Gardner.  "There  was  no 
threat  of  violence  at  ar.y  time  and  I  did 
not  see  a  weapon,  although  two  of  liie  men 
had  their  hands  inside  their  coats. " 

Delta  said  the  men  were  armed  with  haud- 
gun.s— but  it  alSD  said  it  had  received  no 
explicit  threats  from  the  hijackers. 

"There  wfre  no  threats  to  any  oi  iLie  p.-is- 
sengers  and  they  were  polite  as  possible."  said 
George  Coppal  of  Detroit.  Coppal  liaid  he 
didn't  know  the  plane  had  been  hijacked  un- 
til it  landed  at  Miami. 

Ihe  hijackers  took  over  tiie  plane  about 
12:45  p.m.  over  Orlando. 

The  FBI.  wliich  tcok  over  the  cise  whc-i 
the  plane  landed  In  Miami,  tried  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  hijackers  but  to  no  aval!.  As 
the  plane  sat  In  a  remote  comer  of  Miami 
Inieriiaiional  Alrj'ort,  Us  engines  riiiinlncr 
and  Its  lights  flashing  In  the  hot  sunlight, 
a  hiiHckei  talked  bv  radio  to  the  FBI. 
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The  FBI  want«d  the  hijackers  to  take  half 
the  money,  let  the  passengers  go  free,  and 
then  get  the  other  $500,000. 

•No.  no.  no,"  said  the  voice  from  the 
plane.  "Hey,  look  here,  man,  I'm  not  Jiving. 
It  win  be  done  like  I  want  It  done.  It  will 
iKJt  be  done  the  way  you  want  It." 

A  few  minutes  later,  a  white  airline  truck 
rolled  up  to  the  plane  with  two  agents  in 
swimming  trunks — an  order  from  the  hi- 
jackers to  prevent  armed  men  from  getting 
near  them.  One  of  the  agents  got  out.  walked 
to  the  front  of  the  plane,  looked  up  at  the 
cockpit  and  then  went  back  to  the  truck. 

He  reappeared  with  a  small  blue  suitcase 
which  he  tied  to  a  rope  thrown  from  the 
cockpit  window. 

The  truck  then  backed  up  to  the  plane,  at- 
tached a  boarding  ramp  and  the  88  other 
passengers  began  filing  out. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.   1.   1972) 
HuACKsu  Orr  tl  MnxioN,  Flt  to  Alcekia 
Aloix«.— Plve  hijackers  who  "believe  that 
money  destroys  people"  exchanged  87  pas- 
sengers for  a  record  »1  million  ransom,  then 
forced  the  crew  of  a  Delta  Air  Lines  Jet  to 
fly  them  and  their  children  to  Algeria  today. 
The  plane.  FUght  841.  carried  101  passen- 
gers when  It  was  commandeered  during  a 
Detrolt-to-Mlaml  flight.  It  landed  In  Algeria 
at  3:18  a.m.  But  Algerian  offlclaU  indicated 
they  may  refuse  a  request  for  asylum.  Such 
a  refusal  would  be  rare. 

One  Algerian  source  said:  "Algeria  has 
given  and  will  always  give  asylum  to  a  refugee 
or  a  political  opponent,  but  it  Is  also  evident 
that  a  gangster  who  demands  money  through 
threats  does  not  belong  to  this  category  of 
men  persecuted  for  political  activities." 

Edward  Keller,  economic  officer  for  the  U.S. 
diplomatic  mission  in  Algelrs.  said  he  be- 
lieved the  Algerian  government  would  return 
the  11  million. 

"It  would  be  the  logical  step,"  he  said. 
"After  all.  it  is  stolen  money." 

When  a  plane  was  last  hijacked  to  Algeria, 
a  favorite  haven  of  American  radicals,  the 
Algerian  government  returned  the  $500,000 
ransom  but  refused  a  tJ.S.  request  to  ex- 
tradite the  hijackers. 

The  DCS,  four-engine  Jet  was  seized  by  the 
three  men  and  two  women — who  had  two 
children  with  them — as  It  approached  Or- 
lando, Fla. 

When  it  landed  at  Miami,  two  FBI  agents 
dressed  only  in  swimming  trunks  at  the  hi- 
jackers' orders  brought  a  small  suitcase  con- 
taining the  ransom  in  $100  and  $50  bills. 

At  a  remote  edge  of  a  runway,  one  of  the 
agents  tied  the  suitcase  to  a  rope  dangling 
from  the  plane,  and  the  hijackers  hoisted  it 
aboard. 

Only  then  did  the  hijackers  let  the  passen- 
gers get  off.  They  had  brusquely  rejected  an 
FBI  suggestion  that  they  take  half  the  money, 
releaise  the  passengers,  then  get  the  other 
half. 

Soon  afterward,  the  hijackers,  the  children 
and  the  four-man.  three-woman  crew  took 
off  f'  r  Bo.ston. 

There,  while  FBI  agents  and  police  sharp- 
shooters kept  their  distance,  a  worker  in 
swimming  trunks  pumped  13.800  gallons  of 
fuel  Into  the  plane  for  the  3.300-mile  flight 
to  Algeria,  where  Black  Panther  Eldrtdpe 
Cleaver  and  other  American  radicals  have 
been  granted  political  asylum. 

Th«  A.ssociated  Prers  today  released  a  Bos- 
to:i  Globe  report  of  a  discussion  between  an 
unidentified  black  FBI  agent  and  a  hijacker 
duri!ig  the  reluellng, 

TRANSCRIPT   OBTAINED 

Tlie  Globe  said  a  transcript  was  obtained 
througii  sources  at  Logan  International  Alr- 
ptrt. 

FBI:  Are  the  passengers  In  the  cockpit 
with  you? 


Flight  Crew:  That's  affirmative. 

FBI:  Request  permission  to  talk  to  the 
passengers. 

Flight  Crew:  OK,  stand  by. 

FBI:  Yeah;  look  man.  I'm  a  black  Ameri- 
can and  I,  uh,  know  what  your  problems  are. 
I  live  m  the  ghetto  Just  like  you  do.  I  know 
its  rough,  but  are  you  really  sure  you're 
doing  the  right  thing?  Did  you  really  consider 
the  kids  that  you  have  on  there  with  you? 

You  know  the  last  hijacking  we  had  to 
Algeria,  when  they  got  there  they  took  all 
the  money  away.  They  don't  have  a  cent, 
man.  You  think  you're  In  trouble  here,  you'll 
be  nothing  there. 

I'm  a  special  agent  with  the  FBI  and  we 
aren't  going  to  Interfere  with  you  at  all,  but 
I  felt  It  Important  that  I  should  at  least  tell 
you  what  you're  getting  yourself  into.  Right 
now  your  troubles  are  minor.  Are  you  really 
sure  this  Is  what  you  want  to  do? 

Hijacker:   We  don't  agree  with  that. 

BELIEVED    MONEY    DESTROYS 

The  FBI  in  Detroit  identified  the  hijackers 
as:  Melvin  and  Jean  McNair,  Larry  Burgess, 
Joyce  Tlllerson  and  Harry  Singleton.  The  Mc- 
Nalr's  child  and  the  Tlllerson  woman's 
daughter  Kenya  were  also  on  the  plane. 

All  of  them  had  been  living  In  a  bare, 
one-story  house  on  Detroit's  east  side  for 
about  a  year,  neighbors  said. 

Jim  Moss,  who  lived  next  door,  said  the 
hijackers  "were  very  strange  people,  but  very 
Intelligent.  .  .  .  They  weren't  prejudiced. 
They  believed  that  money  destroys  people." 

"FLY    DELTA'S    BIG    JET" 

In  the  living  room  of  the  hijackers'  com- 
munal home,  posters  adorned  the  walls,  in- 
cluding one  which  said:  "Fly  Delta's  Big 
Jet." 

A  black  mound  of  dirt  symbolizing  a  grave 
waa  in  the  middle  of  the  living  room  Qoor. 
On  top  of  the  dirt  sat  a  small  white,  rubber 
doll  stabbed  through  the  middle  with  a  red- 
handled  knife. 

A  headstone  at  one  end  of  the  mound  bore 
a  Bible  opened  to  chapter  three  of  Isaiah — a 
chapter  which  speaks  of  destruction  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits). 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateftil  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  his  legislation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con-sent  that  my  name  may 
be  added  sis  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoGCS.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cranstok,  Mr. 
FoNC.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.   Stafford,   and   Mr.   Tun- 

NEY)  : 

S.  3872.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ase  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cul- 
tural and  artistic  activities  between  Ja- 
pan and  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

JAPANESE-AMERICAN     fRIENDSHIP    ACT     OP     1972 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  relation- 
ship that  27  years  ago  was  one  of  total 
war  and  complete  distrust  and  enmity 


between  the  United  States  and  Japan  has 
been  transformed — through  intelligent 
diplomacy,  mutual  self-interest  and  re- 
ciprocal respect — into  a  balanced  co- 
operative friendship  that  is  unprecedent- 
ed in  East- West  relations.  The  most  sig- 
nificant symbol  of  this  new  United 
States-Japan  relationship  is  the  Okinawa 
Reversion  Agreement,  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  November  10,  1971,  by  a  vote 
of  84  to  6.  This  agreement  is  clearly  an 
example  of  cooperation^  mutual  respect, 
understanding,  and  tnist  between  equals, 
and  I  regard  in  a  similar  vein  the  Jointly 
announced  meeting  between  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Kakuei  Tanaka  and  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  be  held  on  Hawaii  later 
this  summer.  It  is  this  relationship  that 
I  believe  we  must  perpetuate.  It  grows  out 
of  experiences  of  the  past  20  years  and 
is  the  foundation  for  plans  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  next  20  years  in  Asia. 

Today,  I  introduce  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators BoGGS,  Brooke,  Case,  Cooper, 
Cranston.  Pong,  Harris,  Hatfield, 
Hughes,  Kennedy,  Magnuson.  Mondale, 
MusKiE,  RiBicoFP,  Roth,  Stafford,  and 
Tunney,  the  Japanese-American  Friend- 
ship Act  of  1972,  to  set  aside  10  percent  of 
the  payments  to  be  received  from  Japan 
in  connection  with  the  reversion  of  Oki- 
nawa for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fund  to  promote  scholarly  educational 
and  cultursJ  interchange  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  The  total  pay- 
ments scheduled  to  be  received  is  $320 
million  over  a  5-year  period.  This  bill 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $32  mil- 
lion, out  of  the  $100  million  already  re- 
ceived under  the  Okinawa  Reversion 
Agreement. 

An  identical  bill  Is  being  introduced 
in  the  House  today  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Representative  Marvin 
L.  EscH  of  Michigan. 

The  Japanese-American  Friendship 
Act  Fund  can,  in  my  judgment,  make  a 
significant,  tangible,  and  lasting  contri- 
bution to  friendship  and  cooperation  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  thus  make 
an  important  contribution  to  world  peace 
and  prosperity. 

There  is  an  important  historical  prece- 
dent for  this  kind  of  use  of  funds.  The 
fimds  which  were  payable  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Government  of  China  under 
the  Boxer  Indemnity  Fund  were  set  aside 
for  educational  purposes.  While  the  cir- 
cumstances of  payment  in  this  case  are 
very  different,  the  object  in  mind  re- 
specting the  use  of  the  funds  receivable 
is  analogous — to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  understanding  with  a 
great  nation  of  Asia. 

The  "Japanese  Miracle"  is  one  of  the 
major  developments  of  the  last  half  of 
the  20th  century.  But  relatively  little  is 
known  and  imderstood  in  detail  about 
the  remarkable  Japanese  society  which 
has  achieved  such  progress.  The  Jap- 
anese language  is  probably  the  least 
known  in  the  United  States  of  any  of 
the  world's  great  languages.  Japanese 
art  and  literature  are  treasures  which 
remain  to  be  more  fully  explored  by 
American  scholars  and  by  the  American 
public. 
The    Okinawa   Reversion   Agreement 


provides  that  the  Japanese  Government 
make  a  payment  of  $320-million  to  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of  5  years  as 
repayment  for  the  cost  to  the  United 
States  for  public  utilities  and  other  fa- 
cilities on  the  island  and  now  turned 
over  to  Japanese  administration  plus 
some  costs  in  connection  with  relocation 
of  American  facilities  and  employment 
of  indigenous  labor.  The  Japanese- 
American  Friendship  Act  appropriates 
to  the  President  10  percent  of  this 
amount  to  establish  a  Japanese-Ameri- 
can Friendship  Trust  Pimd.  These  fimds 
will  draw  interest  at  the  average  rate  of 
Federal  obligation  of  the  past  2  years. 
This  interest  and  no  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  principal  will  be  available  an- 
nually for  the  purposes  of  the  act.  Dis- 
bursements would  be  used  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

First,  support  for  studies,  including 
language  studies,  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  designed  to  foster  mutual 
understanding  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States; 

Second,  support  for  major  collections 
of  Japanese  books  and  libraries  at  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  imlversities  located 
throughout  the  United  States; 

Third,  support  for  programs  in  the 
arts  in  association  "with  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States; 

Fourth,  support  for  fellowships  and 
scholarships  at  the  undergraduate,  grad- 
uate, and  faculty  levels  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act; 

Fifth,  support  for  visiting  professors 
and  lecturers  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and 

Sixth,  support  for  other  United  States- 
Japanese  exchanges  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

To  administer  these  wideranging 
functions,  the  act  establishes  a  Japanese- 
American  Friendship  Commission  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  six  public  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Piesldent.  The  public 
members  would  be  selected  from  persons 
who  are:  First,  conversant  in  Japanese- 
American  relations,  or  second,  generally 
recognized  experts  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, the  arts  and  humanities,  or  third 
representative  of  the  general  pubhc.  The 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  would  sei-ve  as 
ex  ofRcio,  nonvoting  member.  In  addi- 
tion to  administering  the  programs 
under  this  act  the  Commission  is  em- 
powered to  receive  gifts  and  donations 
which  would  either  be  expended  upon 
receipt  or  added  to  the  principal  of  the 
trust  fimd. 

This  legislation  is  most  timely,  and  the 
need  for  it  is  clear.  Japanese  society  has 
advanced  to  the  degree  as  to  make  pos- 
sible and  necessary  an  equal  relation- 
ship between  our  two  nations.  This  fact 
in  conjuctio  with  our  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  Japanese  over  the  past 
two  decades,  provides  a  unique  opportu- 
nity that  to  date  has  not  been  realized. 

Japanese  studies  are  available  in  only 
■i  percent  of  all  American  colleges  and 


universities,  have  an  imfortunately  low 
priority,  and  have  suffered  considerably 
thereby.  Foundations  are  withdrawing 
their  support  for  the  most  part,  because 
their  aid  was  never  intended  to  be  per- 
manent but  to  get  progi-ams  off  the 
groimd  so  that  the  U.S.  Government 
could  then  step  in  with  financial  aid  when 
the  programs  have  proved  their  worth. 
However,  Federal  assistance  has  not  been 
forthcoming  on  a  scale  requisite  to  ful- 
fill minimum  needs.  In  fact,  budgetary 
constraints  have  required  that  programs 
in  this  area,  such  as  title  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act — providing 
for  language  studies — be  cut  down  by  as 
much  as  60  percent  in  1971.  And  there 
has  been  no  major  effort  to  revitalize 
these  programs  more  recently.  The  over- 
all result  has  been  a  net  decline  in  pro- 
grams and  exchanges  of  all  types  with 
Japan  at  a  time  when  Japan's  status  in 
the  world  necessitates  much  greater 
communication  and  mutual  understand- 
ing. 

Relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  have  reached  a  psycho- 
logical watershed  of  great  importance. 
The  style  of  relationship  forged  during 
the  postwar  occupation,  which  charac- 
terized Japan  as  a  younger  brother  need- 
ing tutelage,  has  long  since  been  render- 
ed obsolete  and  has  been  superseded  In 
govenunent-to-government  relations  and 
has  been  replaced,  most  appropriately,  by 
a  true  partnership.  Japan  has  emerged  as 
the  second  strongest  economic  power  in 
the  free  world.  This  is  a  new  reality 
which  must  be  accommodated,  especial- 
ly in  our  nonofHcial  relationships  and 
perceptions  as  well. 

The  United  States  may  well  be  in  a 
mood  of  retrenchment  and  diversion  to 
domestic  troubles,  in  the  wake  of  our 
tragic  exi>erience  in  Vietnam.  Sensitivi- 
ties in  both  Washington  and  Tokyo  are 
thus  perhaps  more  exposed  to  irritation 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  20  years. 
Tact  and  hardheadedness  are  required  in 
equal  measure,  if  there  is  to  be  the  kind 
of  creative  United  States-Japan  partner- 
ship which,  in  concert  with  other  multi- 
national efforts  could  inaugurate  an  era 
of  unprecedented  growth,  prosperity  and 
mutual  understanding  and  communica- 
tion. 

Friction  over  achieving  fair  volmitary 
restraints  on  Japanese  exports  of  man- 
made  textiles  and  steel,  the  misunder- 
standings in  Japan  resulting  from  the 
President's  Peking  trip,  and  the  new 
orientation  in  United  States-China  rela- 
tions have  been  disturbing  signs  for  those 
who  appreciate  the  vital  importance  of 
mutual  understanding  and  communica- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

It  is  clear  that  on  both  sides  significant 
gaps  in  communication  remain,  and  old 
shibboleths  persist  in  many  minds.  How- 
ever, Japan's  rise  as  a  world  economic 
power — and  its  evolving  political  matu- 
rity— emphasize  the  vital  need  for  pro- 
moting reciprocal  public  imderstanding 
and  interests.  Many  of  the  hopes  and 
plans  for  peace  and  stability  in  Asia  rest 
upon  the  premise  of  continued  close 
United  States- Japan  cooperation. 

President  Nixon  and  former  Japanese 


Prime  Minister  Sato  mideiscored  this 
need  in  their  joint  statement  of  January 
7,  1972.  at  San  Clemente,  in  stating  that 
both  sides: 

Would  cooperate  clo.sely  with  each  other  itt 
all  areas  such  as  the  political,  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  and  technological  fields  to 
achieve  the  common  goals  of  maintaining 
and  promoting  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
world  and  the  well-being  of  their  country- 
men. They  also  agreed  that  steps  be  taken  to 
Increase  cultural  exchanges  and  in  this  re- 
gard the  President  welcomed  the  explanation 
given  on  the  contemplated  establishment  of 
a  Japanese  cultural  exchange  program. 

The  above  mentioned  Japan  Fimd  is 
now  being  formed  by  the  Japanese  For- 
eign Ministry  to  finance  expanded  cul- 
tural and  educational  exchange  pro- 
grams between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  and  Southeast  Asia.  By  the  Jap- 
anese fiscal  year  1974,  this  trust  fimd 
.  will  amoimt  to  $32  million. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  a  similar 
comprehensive  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  and  expand 
our  general  public  understanding  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  Japan's  status 
in  the  world  and  sufficient  to  fulfill  our 
mutual  gaps  in  understanding  and  com- 
munication with  Japan. 

The  provisions  of  the  Agreement  with 
Japan  concerning  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
and  the  Daito  Islands — signed  Jime  17, 
1971  and  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
November  10,  1971 — which  by  themselves 
are  evidence  of  a  close  collaboration  be- 
tween friends  of  mutual  good  will  and 
common  purpose,  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  even  closer  and  more 
mutually  beneficial  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  our  two  nations. 
And  in  my  judgment,  the  Japanese- 
American  Friendship  Act  of  1972  will 
make  good  use  of  that  opportunity. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  act  at  a  fortuitous 
time.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  bill  will 
have  rather  quick  action  on  the  part  of 
Senate  committees,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Japanese-American  Friendship 
Act  of  1972  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3872 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •■Japanese-Ameri- 
can Friendship  Act  of  1972." 

STATEMENT   OF   FINDINGS   AND   PfRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

ll)  the  evolution  of  the  relallonship  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  Slates  trom 
wartime  bitterness  to  peacetime  friendship 
and  partnership  is  one  of  the  most  sigiitfi- 
can  developments  of  the  postwar  per'od; 

(2)  the  Agreement  on  tlie  Reversion  ot" 
Okinawa  is  a  major  achievemeiu  and  synib*>l 
of  the  new  relationship  bei\vet?ii  the  United 
States  and  Japan:  and 

(3 1  the  continuation  of  dose  United 
States-Japan  friendshij)  and  cooperation  will 
make  a  vital  contribution  to  the  prospects 
for  peace,  prasperity  and  security  in  A>ia. 

(b)  It  is  therefiire  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  for  the  use  of  part  of  the  sums 
to  be  paid  by  Japan  to  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
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to  Japanese  administration  In  order  to  en- 
hance public  understanding  and  support  or 
the  close  friendship  and  mutuality  of  In- 
terests between  our  two  nations. 

FSTAm.l^^HMEVT      AMD      MAKAGEMENT      OF      THE 

roN» 
Sec.    3.    (a)    There   Is   established    In   the 
Ticasurj-  of  the  United  States  a  trxist  fund 
to    be    known    as    the    "Japanese-American 
Trust  Fimd."  The  Fund  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  amounts  transferred  to  It  under  Sec- 
tion 4: 

(2)  any   other   amounts   received   by   the 
Fund  by  way  of  gifts  and  donations;  and 

(3)  Interest   and   proceeds  credited   to  It 
Ui\der  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  Secretary)  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the 
Fxmd  as  is  not.  in  his  Judgment,  required 
to  meet  current  wrtthdrawals.  Such  Invest- 
ments may  be  made  only  In  Interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States  or  In  obU- 
gations  guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
Interest  by  the  United  States.  For  such  pur- 
pose, such  obligations  may  be  acquired  (1) 
on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or  (2) 
by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations  at 
the  market  price.  The  purposes  for  which  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  may  be  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  authorize 
the  Issuance  at  par  of  special  obllgaUons 
exclnslTely  to  the  Fund.  Such  special  obli- 
gations shall  bear  interest  at  a  rale  equal  to 
the  average  rate  of  interest,  computed  as  to 
the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preced- 
ing the  date  of  such  Issue,  borne  by  all  mar- 
keUble  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Issued  during  the  preceding 
two  years  then  forming  part  of  the  Public 
Debt:  except  that  where  such  average  rate 
Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  cen- 
tum, the  rate  of  Interest  of  such  special  obli- 
gations shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of 
I  per  centum  next  lower  than  such  average 
rate.  Such  special  obligations  shall  be  Issued 
only  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
purchase  of  other  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  Ualted  States,  or  of  obligations 
giiaranteed  as  to  both  principal  und  Interest 
by  the  United  Slates  on  original  Issue  or  at 
the  market  price.  Is  not  In  the  public  Interest. 

(c)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Fimd 
(except  special  obligations  Issued  exclusively 
to  the  Fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  market  price,  and  such  special  obliga- 
tions may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued 
Interests. 

(d)  The  Interest  on,  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Fund. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  out  all  Income 
of  the  Fund  each  fiscal  year  and  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  principal  for  the  purposes 
specified  In  this  Act  pursuant  to  the  direction 
of  the  Jap.inese-American  Friendship  Com- 
mission created  by  Section  6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Ten  percent  of  the  funds  paid  to 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Agree- 
ment between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
of  America  concerning  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
and  the  Dalto  Islands,  signed  at  Tokyo  and 
Wa:;hlngton.  June  19.  1971  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  estab- 
lished under  this  Act. 

ExpENorrrBES  from  the  fpnd 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Amounts  in  the  F\md  shall  be 
i-.seci  for  the  promotion  of  srholarly,  cxiltural. 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  including — 

,  1 )  support  for  studies,  including  language 
.studies,  in  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  Japan  and  the  United  Stales,  designed  to 
foitcr  mutual  understanding  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States; 

(2)  support  for  major  collections  of  Japa- 
nese books  and  libraries  at  American  colleges 


and    universities    located    throughout    the 
United  States; 

(3)  support  for  programs  in  the  arts  in 
association  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Japan  and  the  United  States; 

(4)  support  for  fellowishlps  and  scholar- 
ships at  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
faculty  levels  in  accord  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act; 

(5)  support  for  visiting  professors  and  lec- 
turers at  colleges  and  imlversltles  In  Japan 
and  the  United  States;  and 

<6)  support  for  other  United  States- Japa- 
nese exchanges  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Amounts  In  the  Fund  may  also  be  u.sed 
to  pay  administrative  expenses  of  the  Japa- 
nese-American Friendship  Commission  aa  di- 
rected by  that  Commission. 

ESTABLISH.MENT     OF     THE     JAPAKESE-AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  an  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  Japanese-American 
Friendship  Commission.  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Stale: 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare: 

(3)  six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  Individuals  who  are  (A) 
conversant  with  Japanese-American  rela- 
tions, (B)  expert  In  the  field  of  education, 
the  arts,  or  the  humanities,  or  (C)  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public; 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  who  shall  have  no  vote; 
and 

(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  who  shall  have 
no  vote. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Commission  appointed  under  Subsection 
(a)  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  3  years,  except 
that  ( 1 )  the  members  first  taking  office  shall 
serve  as  designated  by  the  President,  two  for 
terms  of  three  years,  two  for  terms  of  two 
years,  and  two  for  terms  of  one  year,  and 
(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not 
exceeding  $150  per  day  Including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  including  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
in  government  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(d)  The  President  shall  appoint  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Conunlsslon.  A  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at 
least  twice  In  each  year. 

FUNCTIONS   OF    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  develop  and  carry  out  programs  for  the 
promotion  of  scholarly,  cultural  and  artistic 
activities  by  Japan  and  the  United  States 
conslstei.t  with  the  provisions  of  Section  5 
(a); 

(2)  make  grants  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams;  and 

(3)  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  of  Its  activities 
under  this  Act  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Commission  determines 
appropriate. 

ADMINISTRATIVK    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  its  fimc- 
tions  under  this  Act.  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

(I)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which  its 
function.s  .shall  be  carried  out; 


(2)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  condi- 
tion or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  to 
use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty (Including  transfer  to  the  Fund)  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act; 

(3)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commission, 
receive  (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  m  accordance  with  paragraph  (2) )  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Commission  with  a  condition 
or  restriction,  including  a  condition  that  the 
Commission  use  other  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  purposes  of  the  gift; 

(4)  direct  the  Secretary  to  make  expendi- 
ture of  the  Income  of  the  Fund  and  up  to  6 
percent  of  the  principal  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  Including  the  payment  of  Commis- 
sion expenses  if  needed: 

(5)  appoint  an  executive  director,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  a  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedtile  of  such  title; 

(6)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(7)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  |150 
per  diem; 

(8)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and  re- 
imburse them  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  6703  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(9)  enter  Into  contracts,  grants  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  oompetl- 
tlve  bidding:  and 

(10)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vLsions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629) . 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Japanese- American 
Friendship  Act  of  1972.  Despite  the  focus 
of  attention  on  Peking  and  Moscow,  it  is 
important  to  stress  how  important  good 
relations  with  Japan  will  continue  to  be. 
Japan  with  its  dynamic  economy  and  ex- 
pending technol(«y  is  truly  a  great  power 
with  which  we  must  come  to  terms  on  a 
variety  of  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary issues. 

As  one  concerned  about  our  growing 
trade  and  balance-of-payments  deficits, 
I  welcome  reports  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  recent  negotia- 
tions with  Japan  to  reduce  our  current 
trade  imbalance  of  $3.7  bUlion.  Surely 
more  must  and  will  be  done  along  these 
lines.  But  tlie  key  to  greater  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries  in  all  areas 
continues  to  be  the  creation  of  a  climate 
of  mutual  trust  and  understanding.  Un- 
fortunately we  have  been  doing  too  lit- 
tle to  create  such  a  climate,  and  to  close 
the  very  significant  cultural  and  lan- 
guage gaps  that  now  exist  between  our 
two  nations. 

The  Japanese-American  Friendship 
Act  being  introduced  today  can  make  a 
vital  contribution  to  broader  and  deeper 
understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  the  vehicle  to  provide  the 
ftmds  for  this  new  program  Is  the  Oki- 
nawa Reversion  Agreement.  This  agree- 
ment is  symboUc  of  the  end  of  a  past 


era  of  misunderstanding  and  hostility. 
We  are  proposing  that  10  percent  of  the 
funds  paid  to  the  U.S.  Government  by 
the  Government  of  Japan  be  set  aside 
as  a  trust  fund  to  promote  friendship 
and  education  and  cultural  exchanges 
between  the  two  countries. 

The  need  for  improved  commimication 
and  expanded  contracts  cannot  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly.  The  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  H.  E. 
Nobuhiko  Ushiba,  has  put  his  finger 
squarely  on  the  problem  when  he  de- 
scribed the  language  and  commimica- 
tion gap  as  being  "immense".  Earlier  this 
year  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  in 
San  Francisco,  Ambassador  Ushiba  per- 
ceptively and  brilliantly  outlined  the 
awesome  dimensions  of  this  communica- 
tions problem  as  follows: 

But  for  the  majority  of  both  oiu:  people, 
the  cultural  gulf,  the  language  hurdle,  and 
the  gap  in  communications  is  still  Immense. 
The  danger  of  this  is  that  the  possibilities 
for  misinterpretation,  misunderstanding  and 
misreading  of  Japan  by  Americans  are  very 
great,  only  somewhat  less  serious  in  Japan 
as  regards  the  United  States.  A  growing  num- 
ber  of  U.S.  historians  attribute  many  of  the 
fateful  steps  which  led  to  World  War  11  not 
only  to  misreading  of  political  temper  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pacific,  but  even  to  some 
disastrous  examples  .  of  mistranslations  of 
Important  U.S.  notes  to  Japan  and  vice 
versa.  And  recently,  in  the  occasionally  bit- 
ter dispute  over  textiles,  the  Japanese  could 
not  understand  why  the  United  States  was 
so  adamant  about  restricting  our  textile 
shipments,  which  amounted  in  1970  to  only 
1.3  per  cent  of  U.S.  domestic  consumption  in 
dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  many  Americans 
could  not  understand  why  the  Japanese 
were  so  stubborn  and  irritated  about  the 
whole  affair.  Though  this  dispute  was  finally 
resolved,  it  was  done  at  a  considerable  cost 
to  our  mutual  goodwill,  primarily  as  a  result 
of  mutual  lack  of  comprehension.  This  same 
difficulty  exists  between  many  countries,  of 
course.  Even  in  two  contiguous  countries 
such  as  France  and  Spain,  with  very  similar 
cultures  and  langtiages,  there  Is  an  old  say- 
ing that  "truth  on  one  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
becomes  untruth  on  the  other."  How  much 
more  difficult  It  is  for  us  Americans  and 
Japanese  I 

.  In  the  future,  therefore,  it  becomes  even 
more  important  thaf  we  be  particularly 
aware  of  the  problems  and  dangers  which 
this  communications  gap  can  pose,  and  that 
we  make  adequate  allowances  for  it,  I  might 
observe,  at  this  point,  that  the  flow  of  news 
and  information  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan  is  far  greater  than  the  flow  from 
Japan  to  the  U.S.  Our  papers,  which  have 
enormous  readership,  are  full  of  news  about 
the  United  States.  I  have  frequnetly  had  the 
experience  of  reading  news  stories  of  Inter- 
esting American  economic  developments  in 
Tokyo  papers  which  I  could  not  find  in 
American  papers,  even  though  this  news 
often  originated  from  U.S.  wire  services.  In 
addition  to  these  wire  services,  Japanese 
papers  also  receive  information  from  a  large 
Japanese  press  corps  in  the  United  States, 
including  about  70  in  Washington  and  New 
York  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flow 
of  news  from  Japan  to  the  U.S.  Is  much 
scantier,  and  also  labors  under  the  limitation 
that  very  few  American  correspondents  In 
Tokyo  have  sufficient  command  of  Japanese 
to  function  professionally  without  an  Inter- 
preter, which  makes  their  Job  considerably 
more  cumbersome  and  difficult  than  It 
would  otherwise  be.  Still  another  revealing 
index  of  the  comparative  flow  of  Infor- 
mation and  ideas  is  the  fact  that  some  2000 
English-language  titles  we  translated  Into 


Japanese  each  year,  while  only  about  20 
Japanese  books  are  translated  into  English. 
Moreover,  most  educated  Japanese  read 
English,  some  with  greater  facility,  others 
with  more  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  a  handful  of  AmericaTis  can  read  Japa- 
nese. 

On  our  side,  we  Japanese  ourselves  have 
to  make  a  major  effort  to  help  narrow  this 
gap  of  communications  and  understanding. 
But  I  believe  it  Is  fair  and  timely  to  suggest 
that  Americans  also  can  and  should  make  a 
considerably  greater  effort  on  their  own, 
Japan  Is  important  enough  In  its  own  right, 
and  particularly  important  as  an  economic 
and  political  partner  to  the  United  States,  to 
Justify  far  greater  efforts  than  in  the  past 
for  Americans  to  learn  more  about  Japan, 
Its  language,  culture  and  Institutions. 

Given  the  seriousness  of  the  language 
problem  and  the  need  for  immediate  im- 
provement In  this  area,  I  would  hope 
that  one  of  the  prime  recipients  of  as- 
sistance under  this  act  would  be  the 
Inter-University  Center  for  Japanese 
Language  Studies  in  Tokyo. 

This  center  is  an  invaluable  advanced 
language  training  facility  for  American 
students  operated  by  a  consortiiun  of  11 
American  imiversitles.  Unfortimately, 
this  highly  successful  educational  insti- 
tution has  been  operating  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy.  It  now  receives  significant 
support  from  the  Japanese  Foreign  Min- 
istry. It  certainly  deserves  greater  official 
American  support.  According  to  infor- 
mation provided  by  its  extremely  able 
and  dedicated  director.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Butler,  and  corroborated  by  those  with 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  center's  ac- 
tivities, it  is  the  only  existing  institution 
which  provides  coordinated  intensive 
advanced  Japanese  language  instruction 
for  American  university  students.  The 
center  has  a  proven  record  of  training 
American  specialists  to  a  fully  competent 
level  in  both  spoken  and  written  Japa- 
nese. Center  graduates  are  currently  ac- 
tive in  a  variety  of  areas  of  academic, 
business,  and  governmental  relations 
with  Japan. 

The  center  was  established  in  1963  us- 
ing a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 
In  addition,  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  have 
provided  some  limited  financial  support. 
American  universities  have  provided  ap- 
proximately $600,000  in  fellowship  sup- 
port for  center  students. 

During  the  past  2  years,  however, 
fimds  have  been  secured  on  a  patchwork 
basis  to  keep  the  center  in  operation 
through  1972-1973.  But  its  prospects  be- 
yond 1973  are  such  that  unless  it  is  able 
to  obtain  Federal  help  the  center  pro- 
gram will  have  to  be  closed  down.  This 
would  be  a  major  setback  in  the  progress 
made  in  recent  years  in  training  Amer- 
ican Japanese  specialists  and  would  go 
against  the  express  purposes  of  the  pro- 
posal being  introduced  today. 

I  would  hope  that  when  this  legislation 
is  enacted  the  needs  of  this  center  will 
be  given  the  highest  priority  6y  the  newly 
appointed  Japanese-American  Friend- 
ship Commission. 

I  urge  all  Senators  who  recognize  the 
importance  of  close  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  to  see  that 
this  bill  becomes  law.  I  also  hope  that 
the  administration  will  give  this  legisla- 
tion its  blessings  and  support. 


I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  part  IV 
of  the  final  report  of  the  third  Japanese- 
American  Assembly,  entitled  'Recom- 
mendations for  Better  Communication", 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IV.  Recommendations  fob  Better 
Communication 

On  the  basis  of  these  discussions,  we  offer 
the  following  recommendations  for  action, 
not  necessarily  In  the  order  of  their  Impor- 
tance : 

1.  The  Media.  The  Assembly  would  like  to 
see  the  press  in  each  country  Improve  Its 
coverage  of  the  other.  Specifically,  the  Amer- 
ican coverage  of  Japan  should  be  deeper  and 
more  intei^retlve.  while  Japanese  coverage 
of  the  United  States  should  be  more  balanced 
and  should  take  into  account  the  diversity 
of  American  society. 

In  addition,  American  correspondents  in 
Japan  and  Japanese  correspondents  in  the 
United  States  should  have  equal  and  recip- 
rocal access  to  all  official  press  conferences. 
To  attain  deeper  understanding  of  the  Jap- 
anese scene,  American  media  organizations 
should  encourage  their  correspondents  to 
learn  the  Japanese  language  and  afford  them 
the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

2.  Governmental  Relations.  The  two  gov- 
ernments should  improve  existing  machinery 
for  consultation  on  political,  economic,  and 
social  issues. 

The  annual  bilateral  conferences  of  Jap- 
anese and  U.S.  government  officials  could  be 
made  more  productive  through  a  greater  In- 
vestment In  continuing  staff  work.  More  fre- 
quent meetings  of  middle-level  officials  are 
also  required. 

3.  Education  and  Exchange  Programn. 
There  are  several  Institutes  which  specialize 
in  advanced  foreign  language  training  and 
are  of  great  importance  for  maintaining  ef- 
fective communication  between  the  two 
countries.  The  programs  at  the  Inter-Univer- 
sity Language  Center  In  Tokyo  and  at  Inter- 
national Christian  University  are  examples 
of  the  important  endeavors  in  this  area. 

However,  it  Is  regrettable  that  language 
training  institutions  are  not  receiving  suffi- 
cient financial  support.  We  therefore  urge 
the  Japanese  government  and  Japanese  busi- 
ness to  Join  with  American  sources  to  expand 
their  support  for  language  teaching  and 
scholarly  translation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Japan  Founda- 
tion represents  a  major  and  potentially  sig- 
nificant initiative  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment to  Improve  mutual  understanding.  In 
light  of  this  new  endeavor,  we  are  confident 
the  Japanese  government  will  make  eiery 
effort  to  recruit  the  best  possible  talent  from 
both  public  and  private  sectors  to  plan  and 
administer  the  Foundation's  programs. 

On  the  American  side,  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  should  support  the  re":- 
toratlon  of  the  Fulbrlght-Hays  and  National 
Defense  Education  Act  area  studies  programs 
to  their  former  levels  as  well  as  funding  tlie 
International  Education  Act.  Special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  expanding  and 
strengthening  these  programs  in  regard  to 
Japan. 

Only  government  can  provide  the  large  fi- 
nancial resources  necessary  for  the  expansion 
of  American  university  training  in  Japanese 
studies.  We  believe  the  U.S.  government 
should  make  a  greater  financial  commitment 
than  at  present:  the  Japanese  government 
should  enter  actively  into  the  support  oi 
this  field.  We  also  believe  greater  effort-; 
should  be  made  to  "internationalize"  the 
makeup  of  Japanese  universities  as  well  as 
to  Improve  their  American  studies  depart- 
ments. A  commitment  by  both  governments 
to  support  such  programs  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance.  Tl»e  business  community  in  both 
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countries  also  has  a  special  responsibility  for 
supporting  programs  of  exchange,  puoiica- 
tlon  and  the  like.  We  feel  that  Japanese  busi- 
ness In  particular  should  make  a  major  effort 
in  this  area  and  that  American  business  and 
foundations  should  continue  and  expand 
their  activities  in  support  of  a  variety  of 
programs.  We  particularly  want  to  empha- 
size the  need  for  exchange  programs  to  give 
representation  to  people  of  all  ages  and  from 
all  regions  of  our  countries.  We  also  urge 
expanded  programs  of  translation  of  Japa- 
nese scholarship  Into  English. 

4.  Cooperation.  We  commend  an  in- 
creased level  of  academic  and  public  coop- 
eration In  areas  in  which  we  face  Joint  and 
Immediate  social  problems.  Fruitful  begin- 
nings could  be  made  in  the  fields  of  urban 
studies  and  pollution  control,  health  and 
welfare  programs  and  the  study  of  domestic 
political  processes.  We  also  recommend  Joint 
UJ8. -Japanese  or  multinational  undertakings 
In  the  developing  world  as  one  way  of  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  capital  and  technical 
assistance. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  and  Mr.  Sparkman)  : 

S.  3873.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
improve  the  administration  of  that  Act 
with  respect  to  small  businesses.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Bible,  Nelson,  Bordick, 
Sparkman.  and  myself,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  which 
would  establish  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor a  small  business  procedure  to  assist 
small  businessmen  in  comrlying  with 
the  regulations  issued  under  that  act. 

In  the  past  several  years,  I  have  held 
a  number  of  hearings  on  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  and  on 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, regarding  the  effect  that  various 
pieces  of  legislation  have  on  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  small  business 
segment  of  our  economy. 

It  happens  that  very  often  in  passing 
well  intentioned  legislation  to  remedy  a 
specific  problem  area  that  small  business- 
men are  unintenticnally  injured  and  put 
at  a  competitive  disadvantas;e.  Certainly, 
in  passing  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  there  was  no  intent  by  Con- 
gress to  unintentionally  injure  small  bus- 
iness, and  the  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
make  sure  that  this  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  President.  14.000  deaths  a  year 
and  over  2  million  serious  injuries  to 
workers  in  this  country  make  not  only  a 
strong,  but  absolute,  case  that  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  regulations  are 
essential.  This  is  why  I  voted  for  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act. 

But  problems  have  developed  with  the 
administration  of  this  law.  Congress  has 
experienced  this  problem  many  times  be- 
fore. Well-meaning  legislation  embody- 
ing essential  public  interest  goals  often 
causes  reactions  which  are  totally  unin- 
tended. The  enforcement  of  OSHA  regu- 
lations have  created  in  some  cases  in- 
surmountable problems  in  a  crucial  area 
of  our  business  community — the  small 
business  sector. 

When  Congress  established  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  1933  as  a  per- 


manent agency,  it  specifically  recognized 
the  small  businessman's  contribution  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  also  rec- 
ognized his  precarious  state  vis-a-vis  big 
business.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  also  made  recognition  of  the 
unique  status  of  the  small  businessman 
in  providing  for  SB  A  loans  to  meet  OSHA 
requirements.  The  problem,  however,  is 
simply  not  the  availability  of  loan  funds, 
though  that  is  extremely  important.  The 
crucial  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  rec- 
ognition or  lack  of  it — whichever  the 
case  may  be — by  OSHA  officials  that 
there  are  extreme  differences  between  a 
vertically  integrated  conglomerate  cor- 
poration and  a  small  businessman. 

While  OSHA  regulations  may  create 
some  problems  for  large  businesses, 
which  I  am  sure  they  do,  these  corpora- 
tions have  the  financial  resources  and 
the  managerial  ability  to  provide  in 
plants  and  on  worksites  safety  engineers 
whose  sole  function  is  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  health  and  safety  require- 
ments. The  small  businessman,  how- 
ever, is  not  nearly  so  fortunate. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  such  assistance 
and  the  expertise  to  make  practical  ap- 
plication of  health  and  safety  technology 
is  quite  often  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
small  businessman. 

While  we,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  expressed  alarmed 
concern  with  the  state  of  our  economy 
and  have  time  and  again  passed  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  strengthening  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system,  it  seems  that  too 
often  these  measures  have  little  or  no 
impact  on  the  small  business  sector. 

A  work  survey  by  the  Research  In- 
stitute of  America  on  the  first  quaiter 
of  1971  clearly  illustrates  this  point. 
Earnings  of  manufacturers  with  assets  in 
excess  of  $1  billion  increased  their  earn- 
ings by  18.8  percent  while  during  the 
same  period  manufacturers  with  assets 
of  less  than  $1  million  suffered  a  40.4- 
percent  decrease  in  profits.  This  is  a  dev- 
astating statistic. 

Congress  must  recognize  that  small 
businessmen  in  this  country  must  over- 
come almost  insurmountable  problems 
to  remain  competitive  with  big  business. 
Aiad  we  must  make  sure  that  our  actions 
do  not  unintentionally  result  in  driving 
thousands  of  small  businesses  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy  and  disaster.  This. 
I  am  afraid,  may  be  the  unintentioned 
result  of  the  operation  of  OSHA  if  we 
are  not  careful. 

Amendments  have  been  offered  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  call- 
ing for  numerical  exemptions  to  the  en- 
foi-cement  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
The  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Busiiiess  held  hearings  in  June  of  this 
year  on  the  imvmct  of  this  law  on  small 
business  and  the  overwhelming  testi- 
mony given  by  small  business  representa- 
tives to  that  committee  was  that  what 
was  needed  was  not  an  exemption  from 
the  act  but  assistance  in  complying  with 
it.  It  should  also  be  noted  tliat  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  is 
presently  holding  hearings  on  the  impact 
of  OSHA  on  small  business. 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  testifying 
before  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee .stated  tliat  numerous  mistakes 
have   already    been   made   in    applying 


health  and  safety  standards.  But  what 
may  be  statistics  to  the  DQ;>artment  of 
Labor  is  cold  reality  to  a  businessman 
who  finds  himself  unable  to  continue  his 
business  because  the  regulation  as  pro- 
mulgated by  OSHA  was  impossible  for 
him  to  comply  with. 

Discussions  I  have  had  with  numerous 
small  businessmen  have  indicated  that 
substantive  changes  in  the  OSHA  are 
needed.  Small  businessmen  have  told  me 
that  they  find  the  regulations  issued  by 
OSHA  extremely  complex  and  technical 
in  nature  and  that  procedures  should  be 
developed  to  simplify  the  requirements 
in  a  way  that  small  businessmen  not  hav- 
ing access  to  technical  expertise  know 
what  is  required  of  them. 

Another  complaint  often  made  is  that 
the  small  businessman  in  attempts  to 
comply  with  OSHA  requirements  can  re- 
ceive no  assurances  that  the  safety 
equipment  he  purchases  conforms  to 
OSHA  regulations.  This  indicates  to  me 
that  possibly  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  provide  certification  as  to  what 
equipment  or  action  w*ould  meet  his 
agency's  health  and  safety  requirements. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  specific  small 
business  program  which  would,  first,  re- 
quire that  regulations  be  simplified  and 
technical  assistance  offered  in  meeting 
regulations;  second,  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  certification  as  to  what 
equipment  or  action  will  meet  OSHA 
requirements;  third,  require  regulations 
be  applied  on  an  industry-by-industry 
basis  and  small  business  exceptions  to 
individual  regulations  be  granted  where 
appropriate;  fourth,  maintain  close  sur- 
veillance of  effects  of  regulations  on  com- 
petition to  assure  that  small  business- 
men are  not  unintentionally  injured  eco- 
nomically because  of  regulation;  fifth, 
require  the  Secretary  to  certify  that 
regulations  can  actually  be  complied  with 
and  a  finding  must  be  made  that  the 
regulations  will  have  a  positive  effect 
on  the  health  and  safety  of  employees 
so  that  needless  regulations  are  not  is- 
sued; sixth,  provide  a  small  business 
recordkeeping  procedure  to  cut  down  on 
required  paperwork  and  eliminate  need- 
less redtape:  seventh,  distinguish  be- 
tween different  types  of  business  activ- 
ities such  as  light  and  heavy  construc- 
tion; and  eighth,  provide  small  business 
with  one  onsite  inspection  without  man- 
datory penalty. 

The  important  thing  is  to  examine  the 
operation  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  tc  assure  that  regulations 
and  requirements  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  do  not  unintenticMially  ad- 
versely affect  competition  and  cause  un- 
needed  economic  injury  to  the  small 
business  sector  of  our  economy.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  can  be  done  with  my  bill 
without  providing  specific  exemptions 
ba-^ed  solely  on  the  number  of  workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imOTmous 
consent  that  this  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3873 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 

hcidlng  of  .'jectlon  28  of  the  Occupational 
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Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to 
jead  as  foUows: 

"PBOVISIONS   AFFBCTOJO   SMALL   BUSn*ES8" 

(b)  Section  28  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "  ( 1 ) "  Immediately  after  the  sub- 
section designation,  by  striking  out  "(1)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  by 
striking  out  "(2)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(B)". 

(c)  Subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 28  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  para- 
graphs (2) .  (3) ,  and  (4) ,  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  28  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  is  further  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to 
the  applicability  of  standards  established 
under  section  6  of  this  Act,  to  small  business 
concerns,  consider — 

"(1)  the  distinction  between  large  and 
small  business  concerns; 

"(2)  the  applicability  of  each  such  stand- 
ard on  an  Industry  by  Industry  basis; 

"(3)  where  feasible  and  appropriate  on  the 
basis  of  the  type  of  activity  in  each  such  in- 
dustry, exceptions  for  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  or  estab- 
lish— 

"(1)  a  detailed  description  of  the  equip- 
ment required  or  action  needed  to  be  taken 
by  a  small  business  concern  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  each  applicable  stanrt- 
•rd; 

"(2)  slmplifled  requirements  for  small 
business  concerns  designed  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary and  duplicative  record  keeping  and 
reporting. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  no  standard  shall  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  small  business  concern 
until  the  Secretary  certifies  that  that  stand- 
ard can  reasonably  be  compiled  with  by  the 
small  business  concerns  to  which  It  applies 
and  that  the  standard  will  constitute  an  im- 
provement of  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  of  the  employees  of  the  small  business 
concerns  to  which  that  standard  applies. 

"(e)  Small  business  concerns  shall  be 
given  upon  request  one  on-site  inspection, 
and  notwithstanding  provisions  of  section 
9  and  10  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  for  such  inspection  and 
no  citation  shall  be  issued  or  penalty  as- 
sessed against  a  small  business  for  violation 
of  any  standards  based  on  such  inspection. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  section  13  to  any  small  business 
concern. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  operation  of  this  Act 
to  assure  that  small  business  concerns  are 
not  unintentionally  injured  economically  in 
a  manner  having  an  adverse  effect  on  com- 
petition as  a  direct  result  of  standairds  es- 
tablished under  section  6,  and  shall  provide 
annually  a  report  thereon  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (b),  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  this  section. 

"(h)  For  the  purpose  of  subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  this  section,  the  term 
'small  business  concern'  means  any  such 
concern  as  defined  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
the  Small  Business  Act." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill  to  amend  the 
O'jcupatoal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  by  injecting  some  "small  business 
consciousness"  into  that  law. 

No  Member  of  Congress  or  small  busl- 
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nessman  can  really  oppose  the  principle 
that  safety  should  be  pursued  by  smaUer 
companies  as  well  a  larger  ones.  Cer- 
tainly, Those  of  us  who  voted  to  provide 
for  those  health-safety  criteria  back  in 
1970  had  that  in  mind.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  wanted  that  law  to  become  an 
unwieldly  administrative  maze  for  the 
country's  small  businesses  to  ti"y  to  un- 
derstand and  conscientiously  comply. 
For  example,  should  a  small  construc- 
tion cwnpany  hiring  a  few  men  to  build 
a  single-story  house  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  the  same  set  of  regulations  sis 
a  large  company  hiring  many  hundreds 
of  men  to  build  a  multistoried  skyscrap- 
er. Certainly,  such  would  seem  to  place 
an  imequal  burden  on  small  homebuild- 
ers. 

Unfortunately,  the  OSHA  progiam 
presently  requires  an  "equal  but  inequi- 
table" result  and  there  is  increasing  rec- 
ognition that  the  law  should  be  changed 
not  to  provide  less  safety  for  working 
men  and  women,  but  changed  to  make 
its  compliance  regulations  more  imder- 
standable  and  workable. 

The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  are  just  concluding  Inquiries 
into  the  question  of  OSHA's  operation. 
These  hearings  have  revealed  what  ap- 
pears to  be  additional  weaknesses  of  this 
legislation  and  its  administration.  One 
shortcoming  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
spectacle  of  a  small  businessman.  In  a 
desire  to  comply  with  the  law,  inviting 
an  inspector  to  his  plant  for  advice,  only 
to  have  violations  and  fines  levied  against 
him.  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  really 
intended  to  penalize  good-faith  efforts 
of  compliance  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  a  mod- 
erate attempt  to  bring  about  sensible 
compliance.  Those  of  us  interested  in  this 
subject  do  not  propose  broad  or  blanket 
exemptions  of  businesses,  because  a  man 
or  woman  can  be  seriously  injured  in  a 
small  machine  shop  as  well  as  in  a  large 
one.  Working  men  and  women  have  every 
right  to  work  in  safe  surroxmdings. 

This  bill  does  not  propose  postpone- 
ment of  compliance  or  tying  up  in  red- 
tape  the  proper  application  of  the  act. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seeks  to  simplify  rec- 
ordkeeping for  small  businessmen.  To- 
day, recordkeeping  demanded  by  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Federal,  State,  and  local, 
of  businesses  generally,  and  small  busi- 
nesses particularly,  is  a  real  anathema. 
Earlier  this  year  at  a  roundtable  discus- 
sion session  with  representatives  of  small 
business  trade  organizations  represent- 
ing many  millions  of  businesses,  we  were 
told  that  the  single  biggest  problem  the 
American  businessman  has  today  to  stay 
in  business  is  the  flood  of  Government 
paperwork  imposed  upon  him.  And  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  deserves 
great  credit  and  commendation  as  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Regulation  Sub- 
committee, Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  for  his  current  inquiry  into 
this  area,  and  for  his  comparable  leader- 
ship as  chairman  of  the  legislative  Small 
Business  Subcommittee,  Banking  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  In 
holding  hearings  and  offering  legislation 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  small 


businesses  nationwide  in  their  efforts  to 
adjust  standards  imposed  by  Federal  laws 
dealing  with  environmental,  consumer, 
health  and  safety  standards. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  as  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee  to  as- 
sist in  this  effort  as  other  members  of 
our  committee  have  done.  Our  approach, 
which  we  have  consistently  pursued 
since  1968  in  advocating  help  for  small 
businessmen,  is  to  make  it  reasonable  for 
the  small  businessmen  to  comply  with 
these  new  standards  and  help  him  legis- 
latively, if  necessary,  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  the  bill  offered  today  asks 
for  statutory  authority  to  allow  common- 
sense  and  sensitivity  to  small  business 
plants,  shops  and  other  locales  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  administration  of 
OSHA.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  early 
and  serious  consideration  to  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  3874.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cali- 
fornia   Desert    National    Conservation 
Area,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Csdifomia  Desert  Na- 
tional Conservation  Area.  I  sun  delighted 
that  my  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Tunney  )  joins  me  as  cosponsor  of  this 
bUl. 

The  California  desert  Is  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  priceless  and  irreplaceable 
natural  resources — one  of  the  last  re- 
msuning  wide  open  spaces  in  the  United 
States  where  man  can  stretch  himself 
out  physically  and  spiritually  from  hori- 
zon to  horizon.  Its  16  million  acres,  of 
which  12  milUon  are  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  spread 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Death  Val- 
ley south  240  miles  to  the  Mexican  border 
and  from  the  San  Bernardino  and  San 
Jacinto  Mountain  ranges  east  to  the 
Colorswio  River  and  adjacent  watersheds. 

This  vast  desert  is  not  fiat  and  barren 
sand — rather  it  is  a  land  of  tremendous 
ecological  diversity  and  rich  in  historical, 
scenic,  archeological.  environmental,  bio- 
logical, culturid,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional resources.  Physically,  the  Cali- 
fornia desert  ranges  from  snowcapped 
mountains  to  plateaus  basins,  dry  lake- 
beds,  rivers,  and  wsishes.  The  desert  has 
more  than  700  species  of  flowering  plants, 
of  which  217  are  found  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  It  contains  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  of  wildlife  and  fishes  such 
as  the  bighorn  sheep  smd  the  desert  pup- 
flsh  that  are  unique  to  the  Csdifomia 
desert.  The  California  desert  is  a  total 
complex  ecosystem. 

The  fact  that  the  California  desert 
lies  so  near  the  rapidly  growing  major 
population  centers  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia makes  it  an  important  recrea- 
tional and  educational  resource.  The 
California  desert  is  literally  within  min- 
utes of  10  million  people.  Yet  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  unique  proximity  to  10  million 
people  which  calls  for  the  special  pro- 
tections which  my  bill  would  provide. 
Without  protections,  the  recreational 
and  educational  resources  will  be  short 
hved. 
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Prom  1968  to  1971,  the  use  of  the  Cali- 
fornia desert  by  the  American  public 
doubled.  Today  the  desert  is  receiving 
7.5  million  visitor  days  of  use  annually, 
and  this  figure  is  expected  to  reach  50 
million  by  the  year  2000. 

The  California  desert  is  so  big.  so  vast, 
that  it  seems  that  there  would  be  space 
for  everyone  and  every  activity.  In  fact, 
its  resources  are  limited.  Moreover,  the 
desert's  total  ecosystem  is  extremely 
fragile,  easily  scarred  and  slowly  healed. 
Today  uncontrolled  off-road  vehicle  use, 
improper  grazing  practices,  careless 
mining  operations,  unplanned  construc- 
tion and  roadbuildlng,  and  the  pres- 
sures of  growing  recreational  use  are 
altering  and  destroying  the  fragile  ecol- 
ogy of  the  California  desert. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  unique  and 
irreplaceable  resoxu-ces  of  the  California 
desert,  man's  activities  will  have  to  be 
limited  to  those  which  do  not  disturb  the 
natural  setting,  destroy  the  scenic 
beauty,  or  upset  the  fragile  ecology  of 
the  California  desert.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
save  this  beautiful  area.  But  we  must 
make  decisions  now  to  determine  how 
we  will  use  these  lands  and  resources  so 
that  they  will  remain  intact,  not  only 
for  us,  but  also  for  future  generations. 
If  we  fail  to  seize  this  opportunity  and 
let  present  patterns  of  haphazard  de- 
velopment and  unwise  recreational  use 
continue,  we  may  desecrate  and  irrevers- 
ibly destroy  the  open  space  values  of  the 
California  desert. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  require  the  formulation  of  a 
California  desert  plan  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  and  future  preservation  and 
administration  of  the  California  desert. 
It  will  create  the  California  Desert  Na- 
tional Conservation  Area. 

In  addition  my  bill  will  grant  the 
BLM  some  new  authorities  for  the  en- 
hancement and  protection  of  the  Cali- 
fornia desert.  The  bill  gives  the  Secre- 
tary the  authority  to  acquire,  through 
purchases  or  exchange,  additional  lands 
for  the  more  economic  and  efficient  man- 
agement of  the  California  desert.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  greater  BLM  con- 
trol over  surface  mining  activities  on 
the  California  desert.  Finally  the  bill 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  contract  with 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  to  de- 
velop a  program  for  the  expeditious  en- 
forcement of  rules  and  regulations 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  California  desert. 

Another  important  aspect  of  my  bill 
is  that  it  provides  for  public  input  into 
the  process  of  developing  the  California 
desert  plan.  The  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  and  take  into  consider- 
ation the  recommendations  of  an  ad- 
visory commission  on  the  desert.  This 
commission  is  to  be  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  not  only  the  Federal  agen- 
cies owning  or  administering  lands  in 
the  desert,  but  also  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental units,  residents  of  the  desert, 
environmentalists,  and  those  who  use  the 
desert  for  study  and  recreation.  In  addi- 
tion when  the  Secretary  proposes  a 
change  in  a  rule  or  regulation  regarding 
the  California  desert,  my  bill  requires 
that  public  hearings  be  held. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  an  excellent  article  on  the 
desert,  "Forgotten  Wilderness."  from 
the  August  1972  issue  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3874 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  California  desert  contains  his- 
torical, scenic,  archeological,  environmental, 
biological,  cultural,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional resources  that  are  unique  and  Irre- 
placeable; 

(2)  many  of  these  resources  are  Immedi- 
ately threatened.  Including  certain  rare  and 
endangered  species  of  wildlife,  plants,  and 
fishes  that  are  unique  to  the  California 
desert,  whose  habitats  are  being  altered  or 
destroyed  by  man's  growing  Influence  In  the 
desert; 

(3)  the  desert  environment  is  a  total  eco- 
system that  Is  extremely  fragile,  easily 
scarred  and  slowly  healed; 

(4)  the  desert  environment  Is  seriously 
threatened  by  air  pollution,  indiscriminate 
oil-road  vehicle  use.  improper  grazing,  care- 
less mining  operations,  unplanned  develop- 
ment and  construction,  poor  land  use,  and 
the  pressures  of  growing  recreational  use: 

(5)  the  Interrelationship  of  man  and  his 
desert  environment  is  poorly  understood; 

(6)  the  proximity  of  the  lands  of  the  Cali- 
fornia desert  to  the  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion centers  of  Southern  California  makes 
the  California  desert  at  once  a  unique  rec- 
reational and  educational  resource  and  a 
resource    in    need   of   special   protections: 

(7)  in  order  to  study  the  interrelationship 
of  man  and  his  desert  environment  and  to 
preserve  the  unique  and  irreplaceable  re- 
sources of  the  California  desert,  man's  ac- 
tivities must  be  limited  to  those  which  do 
not  disturb  the  natural  setting,  destroy  the 
scenic  beauty,  or  upset  the  fragile  ecology 
of  the  California  desert;  and 

(8)  in  order  to  maintain  environmental 
quality  and  ecological  diversity  and  to  con- 
trol resource  use.  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  preservation  of  the  desert  environment 
and  for  the  utilization  of  the  desert's  renew- 
able resources  within  a  framework  of  man- 
agement which  relys  on  the  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  the  maintenance  of  en- 
vironmental quality. 

( b )  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  and  future  protection  and 
administration  of  such  public  lands  In  the 
California  desert  within  the  framework  of  a 
program  of  multiple  use  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  environmental  quality. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior; 

(2)  the  term  "multiple  use"  means — 

(A)  the  management  of  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  desert  so  that  they  are  utilized  by 
the  public  in  the  balanced  combination  that 
best  meets  the  needs  of  the  American  people 
nov/  and  In  future  generations; 

(B)  the  most  Judicious  use  of  the  land, 
within  areas  large  enough  to  provide  suffl- 
clent  latitude  for  periodic  adjustment  in 
use.  for  the  purpo.se  of  protecting  and  de- 
veloping some  or  all  of  the  resources; 

(C)  the  use  of  some  land  and  resources  for 
recreational  purposes; 

(D)  the  harmonious  and  coordinated  man- 
agement of  such  resources  and  uses  without 
Impairing  the  productivity  or  environment 
of  the  land;  and 


(E)  the  consideration  of  the  relative  value 
and  ecological  relationships  of  such  resources 
and  uses,  but  not  necessarily  the  considera- 
tion of  the  greatest  relative  economic  value 
of  such  resources  and  uses; 

(3)  the  term  "resources"  means  all  of  the 
various  historical,  scenic,  archeological,  en- 
virormiental,  biological,  cultural,  scientific, 
and  educational  resources  of  the  desert; 

(4)  the  term  "public  lands"  means  any  and 
all  land  owned  by  the  United  States  (other 
than  Indian  lands,  and  lands  comprising  a 
National  Park)  without  regard  to  how  the 
United  States  acquired  ownership  of  the  land 
and  without  regard  to  the  aigency  having  re- 
sponsibility management  thereof; 

(5)  the  term  "Calif ornU  desert"  means  all 
lands  and  waters  generally  located  within  the 
State  of  California  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
east  of  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains,  and 
east  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains  south 
to  the  Mexican  border,  and  including  adja- 
cent watersheds  without  regard  to  the  State 
or  States  in  which  such  watersheds  are  lo- 
cated; 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
California  Desert  Advisory  Commission.  The 
Commission  shall  consist  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  each  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  or  control  over  lands 
within  the  California  Desert,  representatives 
of  State  and  local  governmental  units  (in- 
cluding law  enforcement  agencies),  repre- 
sentatives of  the  academic  community  hav- 
ing expertise  In  this  field,  representatives  of 
residents  of  the  California  Desert  (Including 
American  Indians),  environmentalists,  and 
representatives  of  groups  which  make  use  of 
the  California  Desert  and  its  resources  for 
purposes  of  recreation,  study,  or  business. 

(b)  Appointments  to  the  Commission  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary.  Such  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a^  of  this  section 
and  shall  be  made  within  the  sixty  day  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  In  making  such  appointments,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  assure  that  the  members  of  the 
Commission  will  reflect  the  points  of  view 
of  the  different  races,  ethnic  groups,  sexes, 
and  ages  of  persons. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  within  ninety  days 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thia 
Act,  shall  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  elected  by  the  members 
thereof.  The  Chairman  Is  authorized  to  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  em- 
ployees as  he  determines  necessary  to  enable 
the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  functions 
tinder  this  Act.  and  to  reimburse  the  mem- 
bers for  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  carry- 
ing out  their  duties  under  this  Act. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  to  advise  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  long- 
range  program  and  plan  for  the  management, 
u.se,  and  protection  of  the  California  desert. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  upon 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the  plan 
required  under  section  5  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  i)urpose.i 
of  this  Act,  there  is  established  the  California 
Desert  National  Conservation  Area  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Conservation  Area"). 
The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  map  of  this 
area  in  the  Federal  Register.  Each  map  shall 
be  on  flle  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
in  the  Office  of  Information,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Secretary  may  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Conservation  Area  from  time  to  time  by 
publication  In  the  Federal  Register  of  the 
revised  drawing  or  other  boundary  descrip- 
tion. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  of  a  long-range  pro- 
gram for  the  management,  use  and  protec- 
tion of  the  Conservation  Area. 


(b)  Such  program  shall  Include  a  plan,  to 
be  completed  and  reported  to  Congress,  by 
June  30,  1978,  for  the  future  management, 
use,  and  protection  of  the  conservation  are». 
Such  plan  shall  take  Into  account  the  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use,  the  maintenance  of 
environmental  quality  of  the  area,  and  the 
possibility  of  selective  acquisition  and  dis- 
posal of  public  lands  In  order  to  better  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  proposals  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  established  by  section  3 
of  this  Act,  and  proposals  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  the  State  of  California  (or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof)  Including  rec- 
ommendations from  studies  that  have  al- 
ready been  completed  or  are  currently  being 
prepared.  In  no  event  shall  any  such  plan 
become  effective  until  after  the  expiration  of 
the  sixty  day  period  following  the  date  of  its 
Bubmission  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  ending  at 
the  time  of  Implementation  of  the  long- 
range  plan  the  Secretary  shall  execute  an 
Interim  program  to  manage  and  protect  the 
conservation  area  resources  now  In  danger 
of  destruction,  to  provide  for  the  public  use 
of  the  area  in  an  orderly  and  reasonable 
manner  such  as  through  the  develc^ment  of 
campgrounds  and  visitor  centers,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  a  uniformed  ranger  protection  and 
maintenance  operation. 

(d)  During  the  interim  period  beginning 
on  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  continu- 
ing after  the  final  program  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to 
contract  with  State  and  local  government 
tmits  In  developing  advanced  programs  for 
law  enforcement.  The  Secretary  Is  instructed 
to  use  his  existing  authorities  to  contract  for 
research  work  In  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  plan,  as  he  deems  desirable. 

(e)  Annually  the  Secretary  shall  report 
to  Congress  on  the  progress  of  the  planning, 
implementation  of  and  progress  on  recom- 
mendations previously  made,  and  on  all  ac- 
tivities under  subsections  (a)  through  (d) 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  by 
purchase,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  such  lands 
or  interests  therein  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
provide  access  to  the  facilities  of  the  Con- 
servation Area,  or  to  facilitate  efficient  and 
beneficial  management  of  such  area.  Any 
lands  or  Interests  in  lands  within  the  Con- 
servation Area  acquired  pursuant  to  this 
section,  shall,  upon  acceptance  of  title,  be- 
come public  lands,  and  shall  become  a  part 
of  such  Area,  subject  to  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  thereto. 

In  carrying  out  his  authority  to  enter 
Into  exchanges  as  provided  in  this  Act.  In  no 
cuhe  shall  the  Secretary  utilize  lands  with 
respect  to  which  there  was  an  outstanding 
withdrawal  order  In  effect  on  August  2,  1972. 

(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  In  exercising  the  exchange  au- 
thority granted  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to 
any  non-Federal  property  or  Interests  there- 
in, and  in  exchange  therefor  he  may  convey 
to  the  grantor  of  such  property  or  interest 
any  public  lands  or  Interests  therein  under 
his  Jurisdiction  which  he  classifies  as  suit- 
able for  exchange  or  other  disposal.  The 
values  of  the  lands  so  exchanged  shall  be 
approximately  equal,  but  if  they  are  not 
approximately  equal  the  difference  in  value 
shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment  of  money 
to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(2)  Either  party  to  an  exchange  under 
this  Act  may  reserve  minerals,  easements,  or 
rights  of  use,  either  for  its  own  benefit,  for 
the  benefit  of  third  parties,  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  general  public.  Any  such  reserva- 
tion, whether  In  lands  conveyed  to  or  by  the 
United  States,  shall  be  subject  to  such  rea- 
sonable  conditions   respecting   Ingress   and 


egress  and  the  use  of  the  surface  of  the  land 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary. When  minerals  are  reserved  In  a  con- 
veyance by  the  United  States,  any  person 
who  prospects  for  or  acquires  the  right  to 
mine  and  remove  the  reserved  mineral  de- 
posits taall  be  liable  to  the  surface  owners 
according  to  their  respective  Interests  for 
any  actual  damage  to  the  surface  or  to  the 
Improvements  thereon  resulting  from  pros- 
pecting, entering,  or  mining  operations:  and 
such  person  shall,  prior  to  entering,  either 
obtain  the  surface  owner's  written  consent, 
or  file  with  the  Secretary  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient bond  or  undertaking  to  the  United 
States  In  an  amount  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  surface 
owner  to  secure  payment  of  such  damages  as 
may  be  determined  In  an  action  brought  on 
the  bond  or  undertaking  In  a  court  of  com- 
petent lurisdlction. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Conservation  Area  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  any  other  authority 
available  to  him  for  management  of  the 
public  lands. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  pub- 
lished in  th  Federal  Register  and  In  at  least 
one  newspaper  of  general  circulation  In  the 
area  affected  by  the  proposed  rule.  The  no- 
tice shall  include  as  a  minimum:  (1)  a 
statement  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature 
of  public  rulemaking  proceedings;  (2)  ref- 
erence to  the  authority  under  which  the 
rule  is  proposed;  (3)  either  the  terms  or 
substance  of  the  proposed  rule  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  subjects  and  Issues  Involved  In- 
cluding m  either  event  the  projected  Impact 
of  the  proposed  rule  on  users,  potential 
users,  and  the  general  public;  and  (4)  the 
time.  date,  and  place  of  public  hearings  to 
be  held.  The  notice  required  by  this  section 
shall  include  provision  by  the  agency  for 
anyone  interested  to  participate  In  the  rule- 
making, within  not  less  than  thirty  days  or 
more  than  ninety  days  thereafter,  through 
submission  of  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments with  or  without  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent the  same-  orally  In  any  manner;  and 
after  consideration  of  all  relevant  matter 
presented,  the  agency  shall  Incorporate  In 
any  rules  adonted  a  concise  general  state- 
ment of  their  basis  and  purpose.  Public 
hearings  shall  be  held  on  any  proposed  rule 
that  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
administration  and  use  of  the  Conservation 
Area. 

Sec.  9.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  the  appli- 
cability of  the  United  States  mining  laws  on 
the  public  lands  within  the  Conservation 
Area,  except  that  all  mining  carried  out 
within  such  area  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  such  reason- 
able regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  such 
measures  as  may  be  reasonable  to  protect 
the  scenic,  scientific,  and  environmental 
values  of  the  Conservation  Area  against  un- 
due Impairment,  and  to  assure  against 
pollution  of  the  air,  soil,  and  water  within 
the  Conservation  Area. 

Sec.  10.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $28,600,000  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  such  amount  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

FOBGOTTEN     WILDERNESS 

(By  Michael  Tennesen) 
The  Los  Angeles  sun  rises  bright  red 
through  the  layer  of  smog  that  envelops  the 
city.  Three  bearded  young  males  wait  for 
their  driver  to  show.  Their  destination :  Death 
Valley.  But  the  driver  has  overslept  and  the 


rest   wait  angrily,  knowing  their  late  start 
means  crossing  the  desert  In  the  hot  sun. 

A  family  of  five  from  Ohio  checks  out  of 
their  motel  in  Las  Vegas.  They  are  on  their 
way  to  lAke  Tahoe.  The  children  grow  rest- 
less in  anticipation  of  the  long  drive.  They 
have  grown  to  dislike  their  first  taste  of  the 
desert  heat. 

Four  dime  buggies  cruise  down  the  high- 
way towards  the  outskirts  of  Phoenix.  Five 
hard  days  of  work  trail  behind  the  drivers. 
Two  days  of  release  in  the  open  desert  wait 
ahead.  The  cars  pick  up  speed. 

The  drive  from  all  three  cities  Is  similar. 
Approaching  the  city  limits  the  houses  and 
motels  begin  to  spread  out.  Urban  sprawl 
edges  out  onto  the  desert  fioor.  Further  out, 
the  bill  boards  stack  up  behind  each  other; 
tin  cans  rust  and  accumulate  by  the  sides 
of  the  road;  tire  marks  begin  to  crlss  cross 
through  the  desert  vegetation. 

The  sun's  rays  attack  the  ground,  checked 
only  by  high  tliln  clouds  with  little  moisture. 
Dry,  hot.  an  area  where  the  rainfall  does  not 
equal  the  potential  evaporation.  This  is  the 
desert. 

Tlie  great  North  American  Desert  encom- 
passes ovBT  500.000  sq.  miles  stretching  across 
the  southwestern  sector  of  the  United  States 
and  on  into  northern  Mexico.  Its  principal  lo- 
cation is  In  the  States  of  California,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  southern  Utah. 

Millions  of  years  ago  this  whole  area  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  a  vast  ocean.  The  earth  was  still 
cooling  from  its  fiery  beginning  and  huge 
tides  thundered  across  the  primal  crust  erod- 
ing it  Into  sands  and  heavy  sediments,  laying 
the  new  materials  down  on  our  western  shores 
thou.sands  of  feet  thick.  But  slowly  the  land 
began  to  rise  and  the  seas  rolled  back. 

Rain  clouds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  then 
blew  inland  and  all  was  lush  and  green.  But 
through  the  millions  of  years  the  Sierra 
Nevada  began  to  rise.  Each  upward  thrust  of 
the  new  mountain  range  further  blocked  the 
path  of  the  rain  clouds,  selfishly  spending  the 
moisture  on  the  Sierra's  western  slope.  The 
land  to  the  east  grew  drier  and  drier.  The 
deserts  were  born. 

Life  began  to  diminish.  That  which  re- 
mained had  to  adapt  to  the  dry  heat  and 
lack  of  moisture.  Plants  in  today's  desert 
have  learned  to  space  themselves  out,  so 
thoroughly  absorbing  the  moisture  around 
them  that  no  other  can  grow  near.  Mesqulte 
trees  throw  root  systems  up  to  175  feet  under 
the  ground.  Animals  learn  to  live  uocturnal- 
ly  hunting  at  night  and  sleeping  while  the 
hot  sun  burns  and  dehydrates. 

For  some  the  adjustment  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. Years  ago  a  flock  of  several  hundred 
robins  was  scouring  the  Mojave  desert  for 
water  during  a  particularly  virulent  hot  8i>ell. 
The  birds  found  water  but.  too  exhausted  to 
drink,  died  at  the  edge  of  a  lake.  Life  is  not 
guaranteed  in  the  desert. 

Geology,  not  nature,  is  here  the  ruling 
king.  Grasslands  and  forests  do  not  shelter 
the  secrets  of  the  earth.  Rains  do  not  erode 
the  evidences  of  past  geological  eras.  Large 
salt  flats  lie  still  where  ancient  lakes  once 
swelled.  The  planet's  crtist  breaks  cH)en  to 
expose  the  many  colored  layers  of  its  strata. 
Mountains  rise  barren  into  the  desert  heat, 
and  alluvial  fans  spread  their  muddy  finger:^ 
out  onto  the  flat  desert  floor. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  lone  car  speeds  down  a  black-top  high- 
way through  the  Nevada  desert.  Its  passen- 
gers restless,  the  driver  pulls  over  and  turns 
off  the  engine.  Silence,  foreign  to  a  city  dwell- 
er, startles  the  passengers.  The  shapes,  the 
colors,  the  textures  of  the  desert  flnaUy  break 
down  mental  barriers  and  bombard  the 
visual  senses. 

Man  was  here  50,000  years  ago  wandering 
through  the  vast  landscape  in  search  of  food. 
The  stone  tools  he  left  behind  are  the  oldest 
recorded  evidence  of  man  on  th«  Morth 
American  continent. 
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Laler  the  Shoshone  Indian  continued  the 
struggle  for  survival.  In  the  summer  he 
climbed  the  desert  mountains  to  pick  and 
eat  the  seeds,  pinon  nuts,  and  fruits  that 
grew  high  on  the  mountain.  In  winter  he 
came  back  down  to  ambush  the  ducks  that 
alighted  in  the  salt  streams  from  their  south- 
ern migrations  and  to  chase  the  mice,  pack- 
rats,  and  other  .small  inhabitants  of  the 
dunes. 

When  the  pioneers  first  ventured  across 
this  country  they  avoided  the  deserts.  The 
few  who  wandered  south  into  the  country 
of  the  blistering  sands  brought  back  tales  of 
thirst,  starvation,  and  death. 

Only  a  fever  of  gold  and  silver  could  lead 
the  wblt«  man  into  the  desert.  Silver  wtts 
discovered  In  the  Panamlnt  Mountains  near 
Death  Valley.  Claims  were  staked  and  min- 
ing towns  grew  up.  Mines  were  dug,  profits 
were  made  and  lost,  but  then  finally  the 
whole  thing  died. 

Chemicals  was  the  next  treasure  to  come 
out  of  the  desert.  Borax  mines  were  set  up 
In  the  salt  flats  of  ancient  dried  lakes  from 
the  Sierras  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Huge 
wagons  with  rear  wheels  7  feet  high  were 
built  weighing  3  tons  and  carrying  7.  Hitched 
together  in  pairs,  the  wagons  were  hauled 
out  of  the  desert  by  teams  of  20  mules. 

But  the  real  desert  boom  did  not  start  until 
the  1940's  when  the  United  States  got  in- 
volved In  World  War  II.  The  Armed  Services, 
looking  for  areas  to  train  Its  men,  turned  to 
the  desert.  Long  considered  a  wasteland,  the 
government  decided  not  to  break  tradition 
and  so  treated  the  deserts  accordingly.  Troops 
and  tanks  were  sent  out  to  tear  up  the  coun- 
tryside. Firing  ranges  were  set  up  and  round 
after  round  of  cannon  fire,  rockets,  and 
bombs  were  thrown  into  the  desert  wilder- 
ness. 

In  1945,  America  Introduced  the  atomic 
age  with  the  first  nuclear  explosion  in  the 
desert  near  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  In  1950. 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  established 
Its  Nevada  test  site,  and  in  January  of  1951 
set  off  the  first  of  hundreds  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions that  would  rock  and  scar  the  desert 
again  and  again. 

FYom  the  military  bases  and  the  borax 
mines  grew  towns  and  cities,  and  desert  re- 
sorts grew  up  around  those  cities.  Tourists 
flocked  to  Nevada  to  gamble.  Recreation  and 
retirement  centers  flourished  in  Arizona. 
The  space  age  grew  up  In  New  Mexico. 

Then  in  the  late  SO's  and  60's  the  real 
estate  Industry  got  into  the  act.  The  desert 
was  the  last  source  of  undeveloped  land  left 
in  America.  Dry  heat,  clean  air,  and  low  hu« 
midity  was  the  selling  point. 

The  deserts  were  no  longer  the  victor  over 
man.  His  technology  had  advanced.  Today 
he  escapes  the  heat  by  turning  on  the  air- 
conditioning.  Water  is  stored  behind  dams 
thrown  up  across  deep  canyons  which  the 
power  companies  sell  to  the  public  as  con- 
servation, mentioning  nothing  of  the  beauti- 
ful river  valleys  sacrificed  in  the  process. 

Our  government  has  fostered  a  feeling  that 
you  can  do  what  you  like  in  the  desert  and 
not  worry.  But  this  is  a  lie. 

The  desert  is  delicate.  The  wind  is  the  prin- 
cipal erosion  factor,  and  it  effectively  moves 
only  the  soft  sands  of  the  dunes.  But  the  ma- 
jority of  the  desert  sails  are  made  up  of 
harder,  rocky,  clay-like  substances.  They  do 
not  change  rapidly.  The  tank  tracks  of  Gen- 
eral Patton's  desert  maneuvers  are  still  today 
imprinted  on  the  desert  floor. 

•  •  «  «  • 

Outside  of  Phoenix  four  dune  buggies  pull 
off  the  road.  A  few  roads  and  trails  for  off- 
road  vehicles  exist  in  the  area,  but  the  drivers 
have  been  over  them  too  much  and  are  tired 
of  the  scenery.  Besides,  no  one's  ever  seen 
anybody  patrolling  the  desert  around  here 
anyway.  And  who  will  care  that  much  if  they 
run  over  a  few  sage  brush. 

Desert  vegetation  Is  no  where  near  as  in- 
destructible as  some  would  like  to  believe. 


The  shrubs  aiid  cactus  of  the  desert  are 
hardy  only  In  the  sense  that  they  manage  to 
sttrvive  under  such  adverse  conditions.  They 
do  not  tolerate  abuse.  They  do  not  recover 
rapidly  from  damage  as  do  plants  in  wetter 
climates. 

Tests  conducted  at  the  experimental  range 
in  Southern  Utah  prove  this  point.  Under 
the  most  careful  growing  condii  ions,  dam- 
aged plants  have  taken  from  25  to  35  years 
to  improve  from  poor  condition  to  good. 

The  federal  government  Is  the  principal 
owner  of  the  southwest's  deserts,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  Its  control- 
ling agency.  The  B.L.M.  has  in  reecnt  years 
attempted  to  restrain  the  current  plague  of 
dune  buggies  and  trail  bikes  from  ruining 
our  deserts. 

"There  is  hardly  an  acre  of  desert  property 
these  days  that  doesn't  have  the  tracks  of 
some  dune  buggy  cr  motorcycle  on  It.  We 
simply  don't  have  enough  man  power,"  says 
one  B.L.M.  official. 

The  Bi.M.  in  California  Is  able  to  field 
only  1  man  per  million  acres — not  enough  to 
do  the  Job.  The  National  Park  Service  is  able 
to  keep  Death  Valley  natural  despite  Vj  mil- 
lion visitors  a  year.  But  then  the  Park  Service 
Is  allowed  the  proper  amottnt  of  men  and 
money.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
needs  this  latitude  if  our  deserts  are  not  to 
turn  into  one  vast  slum. 

«  •  •  *  * 

Out  of  Death  Valley  travels  a  car  on  its 
way  back  to  Los  Angeles.  The  heat  does  not 
seem  to  bother  the  passengers  so  much.  They 
have  gone  into  the  desert  and  shared  its 
experience.  Their  vision  is  more  attuned  to 
its  shapes  and  colors,  to  the  barren  moun- 
tains which  rise  up  to  Intensify  the  beauty 
of  the  horizon,  to  the  textures  of  the  sands, 
rocks,  and  plants  around  them.  But  a.s  the 
car  nears  Barstow  the  scene  changes.  The 
desert  become  more  noticeably  scarred. 

Last  year  a  cross  country  motorcycle  race 
was  run  froia  Barstow  to  Las  Vegas,  with 
2,600  participants  and  many  more  thousands 
of  spectators — a  small  example  of  the  treat- 
ment we  are  giving  our  desert  wildernesses. 

Approaching  the  city,  jackrabbit  houses 
begin  to  multiply.  In  the  early  1950's  the 
B.L.M.  auctioned  off  thousands  of  desert  acres 
to  raise  property  tax  revenue.  The  new  own- 
ers met  the  residency  requirements  by  put- 
ting up  little  shacks  that  are  seldom  used 
and  constitute  nothing  but  an  eye  sore. 

Through  Barstow  on  to  Los  Angeles,  bill- 
boards begin  to  pop  up  out  of  the  sand.  Beer 
cans  lie  rusting  In  the  desert  sun.  Rubbish 
acctimulates.  We  do  not  allow  this  kind  of 
treatment  in  our  forests.  Why  then  in  our 
deserts? 

Los  Angeles  is  near.  Unplanned  housing 
points  the  way.  Urban  sprawl  is  everywhere. 

TTears  ago  you  could  drill  a  well  not  too 
deep  and  be  rewarded  with  all  the  groimd 
water  you  needed.  But  the  water  table  has 
lowered  and  lowered  and  lowered  some  more. 
A  well  these  days  is  a  major  expense.  But 
man  can  always  throw  up  another  dam, 
destroy  another  river  valley.  Too  bad  the 
plants  and  animals  can't  do  the  same.  Wild- 
life has  decreased  in  some  parts  of  the  desert 
as  much  as  50^;,   in  Just  the  last  ten  years. 

The  development  of  our  deserts  has  been 
so  far  unplanned  and  uncontrolled.  The  gen- 
eral public  still  has  the  idea  that  the  desert  is 
expendable  or  indestructible.  These  Ideas 
must  be  changed.  The  B.L.M.  must  be  given 
the  manpower  and  the  authority  to  inform 
the  public  and  regulate  the  uses  of  oiur 
deserts.  The  development  of  our  deserts  must 
be  carefully  planned  and  controlled. 

And  before  the  last  of  this  great  wilderness 
Is  gone,  we  must  set  aside  large  sections  of 
desert  to  be  made  Into  state  and  national 
parks. 

The  sun  sets  on  the  horizon.  The  intricate 
shapes  and  textures  of  the  desert  are  accen- 
tuated by  the  low  angle  light.  It  has  teJcen 
millions  of  years  to  form  this  vast  sculpture. 


In  a  very  short  time  man  has  altered  its  ap- 
pearance  more  rapidly  than  all  the  forces  of 
nature  before  him.  But  the  desert  stands 
calm  and  quiet.  Man  Is  on  a  suicide  race,  and 
the  land  will  surely  outlast  this  destructible 
animal.  Then  through  millions  of  years  the 
land  will  heal  again.  The  fossils  of  yet  an- 
other age  of  life  will  be  laid  down  in  her 
soil. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  President,  today  I 
am  most  pleased  to  announce,  in  con- 
junction with  my  able  colleague  Alan 
Cranston,  my  cosponsorship  of  a  bill  to 
create  the  California  Desert  Conserva- 
tion Area.  This  much  needed  legislation 
provides  for  a  plan  for  the  preservation 
and  wise  use  of  the  inspiring  and  ne- 
glected California  desert.  This  area  is  one 
of  the  Golden  State's  great  natural  and 
recreational  resources,  and  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  here  today  will  assure 
that  these  natural  and  recreational  re- 
sources will  be  available  for  future  gen- 
erations to  use  and  enjoy. 

The  California  desert  is  a  land  of 
strong  contrasts;  serrated  mountain 
blocks  rise  from  level  desert  valleys,  sear- 
ing heat  subsides  near  spring-fed  groves 
of  native  palms,  and  seemingly  barren 
plains  support  some  of  the  plant  and  ani- 
mal world's  most  interesting  adaptations. 
The  immensity  and  climatic  harshness  of 
the  desert  has  delayed  acceptance  and 
appreciation  of  its  values  by  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Until  recently,  most  Ameri- 
cans viewed  the  desert  as  a  great  void 
which  was  best  ignored:  a  wall  of  heat 
and  drought  through  which  one  had  to 
travel  in  order  to  get  somewhere  worth 
while.  However,  with  the  growth  of 
southern  California  and  the  continuing 
pressures  for  more  recreational  areas,  the 
desert  has  been  discovered. 

Desert  ecosystems  have  a  slim  margin 
of  safety.  They  must  withstand  great  cli- 
matic stresses  and  recovery  is  extremely 
slow  when  this  margin  of  safety  is  ex- 
ceeded. The  desert,  with  its  extraordinar- 
ily fragile  ecosystems,  is  now  threatened 
by  increased  recreational  use,  particu- 
larly by  off-road  vehicles,  and  must  be 
administered  with  extreme  care. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
jurisdiction  over  approximately  12  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  California  desert,  but 
to  say  that  they  "administer"  this  acre- 
age overstates  the  case.  The  BLM  has  few 
field  personnel  to  control  use  of  these 
12  million  acres.  These  men  have  no 
police  power  for  aiTest  or  enforcement 
and  the  nearest  law  enforcement  ofiBcer 
is  sometimes  50  miles  away.  Obviously 
the  U.S.  Congress  must  provide  an  or- 
ganic act  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement which  includes  this  necessary 
enforcement  authority  for  BLM  person- 
nel and  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to 
soon  take  afSrmative  action  on  a  bill  to 
enact  an  organic  act  for  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  The  bill  we  have  in- 
troduced here  today  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  can  contract  with 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  author- 
ities for  enforcement  for  the  life  of  the 
bill. 

Yet  authority  is  the  smallest  part  of 
BLM's  needs.  They  must  have  an  ade- 
quate plan  and  staff  if  we  are  to  provide 
for  the  future  of  the  California  desert. 
Tlie  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Imperial  Sand 
Hills  are  endungeied  by  indiscriminate 
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dune  buggy  activity.  Uncontrolled  motor- 
cycle use  has  scarred  Redrock  Canyon, 
archeological  and  paleontological  sites 
have  been  vandalized  in  the  Yuma  Des- 
ert, and  persons  are  carrying  away  por- 
tions of  the  Trons  Pinnacles.  The  BLM 
has  begim  to  inventory  the  resources  and 
values  of  the  California  desert  and  con- 
servation organizations,  such  as  the 
Sierra  Club,  have  supplemented  the 
work  of  the  BLM  with  excellent  studies 
which  pro'dde  a  needed  independent 
viewpoint. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recently 
set  aside  approximately  2.7  million  acres 
of  the  California  desert  as  recreational 
lands  but  the  surface  has  barely  been 
scratched.  Where  are  the  prime  wildlife 
habitats,  where  are  the  potential  mineral 
resources,  where  should  roads  and  utility 
lines  go  if  we  must  have  them,  what 
areas  can  stand  the  abuse  of  ofl-road  ve- 
hicle use,  where  are  the  wilderness  and 
primitive  areas  that  should  be  preserved, 
where  should  campgrounds  be  placed  to 
be  of  maximum  service,  yet  minimum  im- 
pact? nie  answers  to  these  and  numer- 
ous other  questions  are  still  not  clear  and 
many  crucial  questions  remain  unf  ramed. 
But  the  legislation  which  is  being  intro- 
duced here  will  provide  a  mechanism  by 
which  we  can  ask  the  right  questions  and 
provide  answers  which  are  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  bill  before  you  will  establish  the 
California  Desert  National  Conservation 
Area  to  protect  the  irreplaceable  natural 
and  historic  resources  of  this  region  and 
maintain  the  environmental  quality  of 
the  California  desert  for  all  users;  estab- 
lish a  commission  with  the  necessary  ex- 
pertise to  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  respect  to  preparation  of  a 
long-range  plan  for  management,  use, 
and  protection  of  the  California  desert; 
mandates  a  plan  by  June  30,  1978,  for 
the  future  management,  use,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  conservation  area;  and 
provides  for  the  moneys  necessary  to  do 
the  job. 

And  I  would  like  to  stress  one  most 
important  fact — ^now  is  the  time  to  give 
the  American  people  a  much  greater 
voice  in  determining  the  direction  which 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  takes 
in  the  management  of  the  California 
desert.  In  fact,  it  is  time  that  all  Itmd 
management  decisions  made  by  adminis- 
tering agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
began  to  express  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  American  people  within  the  frame- 
work of  conservation  and  wise  use.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  Americans  have 
awoke  and  become  much  more  aware  of 
and  concerned  with  environmental  qual- 
ity and  protection.  We  have  come  to  a 
realization  that  much  of  the  natural 
glory  that  once  was  America  has  been 
needlessly  lost,  and  we  are  groping  to- 
ward a  land  ethic  which  will  provide  for 
protection  and  intelligent  use  of  that 
which  remains.  The  old  cozy  relation- 
ships between  the  resource  extractive 
industries  and  the  custodians  of  our 
American  public  domain  lands  must  be 
replaced  by  relationships  of  coopera- 
tion, mutual  respect  and  trust  between 
the  administrators  of  our  Federal  lands 
and  the  American  public. 

The  California  Desert  NaUonal  Con- 
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servation  Area  legislation  will  provide 
the  means  for  beneficial  cooperation  be- 
tween the  public  interested  in  the  use 
and  integrity  of  the  California  desert 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
I  urge  that  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee treat  this  bill  as  a  priority  and  hold 
hearings  as  soon  as  pi-acticable  so  this 
most  urgent  matter  can  be  brought 
before  the  full  Senate  for  aflBrmative 
action. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (by  request) : 

S.  3875.  A  bill  to  amend  section  215, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Receipt  of 
Commissions  or  Gifts  for  Procuring 
Loans,  to  expand  the  institutions  cov- 
ered; to  encompass  indirect  payments 
to  bank  officials;  to  make  violation  of  the 
section  a  felony;  and  to  specifically  in- 
clude offerors  and  givers  of  the  proscribed 
payments;  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  bill  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  which  would  amend 
section  215  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  dealing  with  the  receipt  of  com- 
missions or  gifts  for  procuring  loans.  By 
amending  section  215,  the  proposal  would 
incorporate  the  present  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 216,  which  would  be  repealed. 

Section  215  presently  prohibits  any  of- 
ficer, director,  employee,  agent,  or  at- 
torney of  a  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank,  a  National  Agricultural  Credit  Cor- 
poration, or  any  bank  the  deposits  of 
which  are  insured  by  the  FDIC  from  re- 
ceiving or  agreeing  to  receive  any  thing 
of  value  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
loan  from  the  bank  or  corporation.  Vio- 
lations are  pimishable  by  a  fine  of  $5,000 
or  1-year  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Section  216  deals  with  similar  mat- 
ters, but  has  a  different  scope.  It  pro- 
hibits any  officer,  director,  attorney,  or 
employee  of  a  Federal  land  bank  or  land 
bank  association,  a  joint-stock  land  bank 
organized  or  acting  under  authority  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  small 
business  investment  company  from  re- 
ceiving, directly  or  Indirectly,  any  fee  or 
gift  in  connection  with  any  transaction 
of  the  bank  or  association. 

The  same  punishment  is  provided  for 
violations  of  this  section.  Section  216 
further  prohibits  anyone  from  causing 
any  of  the  aforementioned  banks  or  as- 
sociations to  charge  or  receive  any  fee 
or  commission  on  pain,  again,  of  a  $5,000 
fine  or  1-year  imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  Depsurtment  of  Justice  beUeves 
that  these  two  statutes  are  obsolete  and 
inadequate;  they  do  not  cover  all  of  the 
institutions  or  individuals  that  should  be 
included,  nor  do  they  prohibit  all  of  the 
acti\1ties  that  should  be  illegal.  In  addi- 
tion, the  present  penalty  structure  has 
proved  ineffective  to  prevent  violations. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  make 
several  major  changes  in  the  existing 
law.  First,  certain  institutions  would  be 
added  to  the  list  of  those  covered  by  the 
statute,  such  as  federally  insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  or  credit 
unions,  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  and  certain 
institutions  governed  by  the  Farm  Credit 


Administration.  The  Department  has  re- 
ported that  cases  have  arisen  Involving 
these  institutions  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  appropriate  for  prosecution. 

The  legislation  would  also  include 
bank  holding  companies  and  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies.  The  employees 
of  a  holding  company  are  in  a  position 
to  influence  personnel  of  the  held  in- 
stitution and,  therefore,  should  not  be 
insulated  from  criminal  hability. 

Additionally,  section  215  would  be 
amended  to  include  those  institutions 
now  covered  in  section  216.  This  will 
provide  useful  xmlformity  by  combining 
all  appropriate  banking  and  financial  jn- 
stitutions  into  one  statute. 

The  bill  would  also  expand  the  types  of 
bank  transactions  that  are  covered.  Re- 
ceiving a  gift  in  connection  with  any 
bank  transaction  would  be  prohibited. 
This  would  conform  with  the  coverage  of 
section  216. 

Another  significant  change  would  be 
the  revision  of  the  penalty  structure. 
Violations  would  be  made  a  felony  and 
would  carry  a  penalty  of  $5,000,  or  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  thing  of  value 
which  had  been  offered  or  received,  or  5 
years  in  prison,  or  both.  In  cases  where 
the  thing  of  value  did  not  exceed  $100, 
the  violation  would  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Finally,  those  individuals  who  make 
the  offer  or  pasmient  in  connection  with 
a  banking  transaction  would  be  included 
in  the  statute.  These  people  are  often  the 
instigators,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  covered. 

TTie  Department  of  Justice  believes 
that  this  legislation  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  over  the  present  laws, 
especially  in  light  of  the  infiltration  of 
organized  crime  into  legitimate  banking 
activities.  I,  therefore,  commend  this  bill 
to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  bill,  the  transmittal  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General,  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3875 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
216,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  be  amended 
to  read: 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  attorney  of  any  financial 
institution,  bank  holding  company,  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company,  except  as 
provided  by  law,  directly  or  indirectly,  asks, 
demands,  exacts,  solicits,  seeks,  accepts,  re- 
ceives or  agrees  to  receive  anything  of  value, 
for  himself  or  for  any  other  person  or  entity, 
other  than  such  financial  institution,  from 
any  person  or  entity  for  or  in  connection 
with  any  transaction  or  business  of  such 
financial  Institution;  or 

"(b)  Whoever,  except  as  provided  by  law, 
directly  or  indirectly,  gives,  offers,  or  prom- 
ises any  thing  of  value  to  any  officer,  direc- 
tor, employee,  agent,  or  attorney  of  any  fi- 
nancial Institution,  bank  holding  company, 
or  savings  and  loan  holding  company,  or  of- 
fers or  promises  any  such  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  attorney  to  give  any- 
thing of  value  to  any  person  or  entity,  other 
than  such  flnancieU  institution,  for  or  In  con- 
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nectlon  with  any  transaction  or  business  of 
such  financial  institution — 

Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
three  times  the  value  of  anything  offered, 
asked  given,  received,  or  agreed  to  be  given 
or  received,  whichever  Is  greater,  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both;  but  if 
ihe  value  of  anything  offered,  asked,  given 
received,  or  agreed  to  be  given  or  received 
does  not  exceed  SIOO.  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  91,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

••(c)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'financial  institution'  means  (I)  any  bank 
the  deposits  of  which  are  instired  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation;  (2) 
any  member,  as  defined  In  section  2  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  as  amended, 
of  the  Federal  home  loan  bank  system,  and 
any  Federal  home  loan  bank;  (3)  any  In- 
stitution the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured 
by  the  Pederal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation:  (4)  any  credit  union  the  ac- 
counts of  which  are  Insured  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended;  (5)  any  Federal 
land  bank.  Pederal  land  bank  association, 
Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank,  production 
credit  association,  bank  for  cooperatives:  and 
(6)  any  small  biulness  investment  company. 

'•As  used  In  this  section  the  term  'bank 
heading  company  or  savings  and  loan  holding 
company'  means  any  person,  corporation, 
partnership,  business  trust,  association,  or 
similar  organization  which  controls  a  finan- 
cial Institution  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  a 
bank  holding  company  or  a  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  or  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
payment  by  a  financial  Institution  of  the 
usual  salary  or  director's  fee  paid  to  an  offi- 
cer, director,  employee,  agent,  or  attorney 
thereof,  or  to  a  reasonable  fee  i>ald  by  such 
financial  Institution  to  such  officer,  director, 
employee,  agent,  or  attorney  for  services  ren- 
dered to  such  financial  Institution." 

Sec.  2.  Section  216  of  title  18  Is  repealed. 

Office  of  the  Attorney  Oenerai., 

Washington,  D.C..  August  2,  1972. 
The  Vice  PREsiMnTT, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  VtcK  Pkesidemt:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence is  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  Chap- 
ter 11,  Title  18,  United  Slates  Code,  to  en- 
hance the  Integrity  and  security  of  federally 
financed  or  Insureid  financial  Institutions. 

At  the  present  time,  the  law  governing 
the  receipt  of  commissions  or  gifts  for  pro- 
curing loans  Is  Inadequate,  unduly  complex, 
and  obsolete.  This  proposal  would  Improve 
our  ability  to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  fed- 
erally financed  or  Insured  financial  institu- 
tions by  expanding  the  Institutions  covered 
and  the  type  of  activity  prohibited,  and  by 
revising  the  penalty  structure  to  more  ap- 
propriately reflect  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense  covered. 

This  proposal  would  effect  seven  major 
changes  In  exining  law. 

First,  federally  Insured  savings  and  loan 
nssociations.  federally  insured  credit  unions, 
n'.ember  backs  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  and  certain  banking  institu- 
tions governed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admln- 
isuratlon  would  be  added  to  the  list  of  In- 
.siiiutiuns  covered  by  Section  215.  It  is  de- 
-irable  to  Include  these  institutions  within 
the  coverage  of  Section  215  because  several 
-Tuations  f.'Ktually  appropriate  for  prosecu- 
•  .jn  und?r  Section  215  have  arisen  involving 
I    ese  institutions. 

Second,    the    proposal   woiUd   repeal   Sec- 

•ou   WIO  and   incorporate   into  Section   316 

ihobe  Institutions  now  covered  by  Section 

2 If.  Worthwhile  uniformity  will  be  achieved 


by  inserting  within  one  statute  all  banking 
institutions  which  are  organized,  insured  or 
regulated  by  the  various  federal  agencies. 

Third,  the  proposal  would  extend  cover- 
age to  bank  holding  companies,  and  savings 
and  loan  holding  companies.  The  additional 
coverage  Is  warranted  because  holding  com- 
pany personnel  are  In  a  position  to  directly 
Influence  the  operations  of  the  held  concern 
and,  therefore,  to  manipulate  its  operations 
for  their  own  purposes. 

Fourth,  the  proposal  would  delete  from  the 
list  of  Institutions  covered  by  present  Sec- 
tions 215  and  216  National  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporations  and  Joint  stock  la:id 
banks,  neither  of  which  are  now  in  existence. 

Fifth,  the  proposal  would  amend  Section 
215  by  adopting  the  language  of  the  bribery 
laws  covering  Federal  officials  in  defining  the 
solicitation  and  receipt  of  payment.  The 
kinds  of  bank  transactions  covered  would 
also  be  expanded  to  include  any  transaction 
or  business.  This  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
present  coverage  of  Section  216. 

Sixth,  violation  of  Section  215  would  be 
made  a  felony,  except  for  minor  cases  in- 
volving less  than  $100.  Losses  to  the  bank 
from  bad  loans  and  other  transactions  re- 
sulting from  a  bank  official 's  activities  pro- 
scribed by  Section  215  can  be  as  great  as 
from  bis  embezzlement,  and  the  bank  offi- 
cial's motive  In  receiving  remuneration  lu 
connection  with  the  performance  of  his  du- 
ties can  be  as  morally  corrupt  as  In  his  mak- 
ing a  false  entry  in  the  bank's  records  with 
the  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  the  bank. 
Consequently,  there  Is  no  reason  to  apply 
lesser  sanctions  against  such  activities.  More- 
over, an  increase  in  the  penalty  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  created  by  the  infiltration  of  or- 
ganized  crime    into    the    banking   business. 

Finally,  the  proposal  would  Incorporate 
into  Section  215  a  prohibition  against  the 
offer  or  payment  of  a  thing  of  value  in  con- 
nection with  a  banking  transaction.  The 
offeror-payer  is  often  the  moving  party  in 
existing  violations  of  Section  215,  especially 
111  cases  Involving  organized  crime.  The  pro- 
posal would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  charg- 
ing these  persons  as  aiders  and  abettors 
and  'or  co-consplrators. 

The  need  for  enactment  of  this  proposal  is 
underscored  by  the  difficulties  in  maintain- 
ing prosecutions  under  the  present  Section 
215,  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  punishment 
for  Its  violation,  and  the  Inappropriateness 
of  having  to  bring  many  prosecutions  in  this 
area  under  18  U.S.C.  656  or  1005.  Moreover, 
Increasing  involvement  of  organized  crime  in 
legitimate  business  activities,  ahd  especially 
In  the  field  of  banking,  demonstrates  the 
need  for  this  amendment. 

I  urge  the  early  consideration  and  adop- 
tion of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that   there    is   no  objection   to   the 
submission  of  this  proposal  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  G.  Klein^dienst, 

Attorney  General. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

SECTION    1 

(a)  This  subsection  makes  liable  any  offi- 
cer, director,  employee,  agent  or  attorney  of 
any  covered  Institution  who,  directly  or  in- 
directly, seeks,  exacts,  accepts,  receives  or 
agrees  to  receive  from  any  person  or  entity, 
any  thing  of  value  for  himself  or  any  other 
person  or  entity,  other  than  the  financial  in- 
stitution with  which  he  is  connected,  in  con- 
nection with  any  business  or  transaction  of 
the  Institution.  The  Innpuage  Is  taken  frcm 
the  Federal  bribery  statute.  18  U.SC.  ?  201, 
and  like  that  statute,  covers  both  the  direct 
and  indirect  seeking  and  receiving  of  pay- 
menu  by  the  employee  of  the  financial  insti- 
tution. It  also  covers  payments  to  third  par- 


ties pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  tbe 
giver  and  the  employee  other  than  those 
payments  provided  by  law  or  those  to  the 
financial  institution  itself.  Any  payments 
"for  or  in  connection  with  any  transaction  or 
business"  or  the  financial  institution  are  en- 
compassed. This  expands  present  law,  which 
is  limited  to  certain  specific  transactions.  The 
Intent  of  the  Section  Is  that  the  business  ot 
financial  Institutions  which  are  regulated, 
organized  or  insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  conducted  at  ami's  length. 

(b)  This  subsection  parallels  subsection 
(a)  in  that  *t  directly  makes  liable  the  giver 
or  offeror  of  the  proscribed  payments  to  the 
financial  Institution  employee.  It  Is  Intended 
to  correct  a  weakness  In  the  present  law 
which  falls  to  directly  provide  sanction 
agalivst  the  giver  or  offeror. 

The  penalty  for  violations  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than  »5,000 
or  three  times  the  value  of  the  thing  asked, 
offered,  received,  given  or  agreed  to  be  re- 
ceived or  given,  or  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both.  If  the  value  of  the 
thing  exceeds  $100.  However,  if  the  value  of 
the  thing  does  not  exceed  $100,  the  proposal 
calls  for  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  Present  law  in  this  area  provides  Tor  a 
misdemeanor  penalty.  This  proposal  makes 
violations  a  felony,  except  in  minor  cases. 
The  upgrading  of  penalty  reflects  the  belief 
that  losses  to  the  financial  Institution  can  be 
as  great  from  these  offenses  as  from  embezrie- 
ment,  and  that  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude 
is  often  as  great.  Moreover,  the  increased 
penalty  is  necessary  to  effectively  deal  with 
the  injflltration  of  organized  criminal  ele- 
ments into  the  banking  business. 

(c)  This  subsection  defines  the  terms  "fi- 
nancial Institution",  "bank  holding  company" 
and  "savings  and  loan  holding  company."  'Fi- 
nancial .nstltution"  is  broken  into  six  cate- 
gories. The  first  Includes  all  banks  the  de- 
posits of  which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  This  Includes 
all  national  banks.  12  U.S.C.  {  223,  all  banks 
in  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System,  12  U.S.C. 
§  1814(b),  and  all  state  banks  insured  by 
the  Corporation. 

The  secondary  category  is  composed  of  any 
member  of  the  Pederal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System,  12  U.S.C.  5  1422(4),  and  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank.  Members  of  the  System 
can  Include  building  and  loan  associations, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  cooperative 
banks,  homestead  associations,  savings  banks 
and  insurance  companies  which  satisfy  the 
statutory  criteria  of  12  U.S.C.  J  1424(a). 

The  third  category  includes  institutions 
the  accounts  of  which  are  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. The  Corporation  must  insure  the  ac- 
counts of  all  Federal  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations established  pursuant  to  12  U.S.C. 
§  1464,  and  It  may  insure  the  accoimts  of 
buUdlng  and  loan,  savings  and  loan,  and 
homestead  associations  and  cooperative 
banks  chartered  or  organized  under  the  laws 
of  any  state,  territory  or  district  of  the 
United  States.  12  U.S.C.  5  1726(a) . 

The  fourth  category  Is  comprised  of  Insti- 
tutions the  accounts  of  which  are  insured  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration.  The  Administrator 
must  insure  the  accounts  of  all  Federal  credit 
unions  established  under  12  U.S.C.  5  1751, 
et.  seq..  and  he  may  insure  the  accounts  of 
credit  unions  organized  and  operating  tmder 
the  laws  of  any  state,  territory  or  district  of 
the  United  States.  12  U.S.C.  i  1781(a). 

The  fifth  category  is  composed  of  financial 
institutions  organized  or  reg^ulated  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Federal  land 
banks  aie  established  and  regulated  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  12  U.S.C.  !  672, 
et  seq.  Pederal  land  bank  associations  are 
chartered  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
12  M.S.C.  i  719.  as  are  Federal  Intermediate 
credit   banks.    12   U.S.C.    §1021.   Production 
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credit  associations  are  organized  and  char- 
tered by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  12 
O.S.C.  1 1131(d),  and  oanka  for  cooperatives 
are  established  by  the  same  Administration. 
12  U.S.C.  i  1134. 

The  last  category  includes  small  business 
investment  companies.  Small  business  in- 
vestment companies  are  licensed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  IS  U.S.C. 
1681(c),  and  operate  ptu^uant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Subchapter  HI,  Title  15,  United 
States  Code. 

Necessarily,  there  exists  some  overlapping 
between  the  categories;  a  savings  and  loan 
association  can  be  both  a  subscriber  to  the 
stock  of  a  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  and 
have  its  accounts  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insiurance  Corporation. 
However,  overlap  does  not  occur  in  all  in- 
stances and  broad  provisions  are  necessary. 
The  coverage  is  coextensive  with  that  con- 
tained in  18  UJS.C.  {  2113,  the  Federal  bank 
robbery  statute,  and  18  U.S.C.  !  1014.  which 
proscribes  the  making  of  false  statements  in 
order  to  Infiuence  the  action  of  various  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

The  terms  "bank  holding  company"  and 
"savings  and  loan  holding  company"  are  de- 
fined to  include  any  person  or  entity  which 
controls  a  financial  institution  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  a  bank  holding  company  or 
savings  and  loan  holding  company  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  or  the 
National  Housing  Act,  codified  In  12  U.S.C. 
{  1841,  et.  seq.,  and  12  U.S.C.  5  1730,  respec- 
tively. 

SECTION    2 

This  Section  repeals  Section  216.  The  pro- 
visions of  Section  216  are  Incorporated  into 
proposed  Section  215. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

S.  3877.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  which  have  been  apportioned  and 
appropriated.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
rectify  a  serious  executive  encroachment 
upon  legislative  power  and  prevent  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  from 
frustrating  the  legislative  purpose  of  the 
Interstate  Highway  Act. 

It  is  the  intent  of  my  bill  to  prohibit 
action  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  executive  branch  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  impoundment  or  withholding 
from  obligation  of  money  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  such  an 
enactment  Is  quite  clear.  Let  me  illus- 
trate. In  1956,  Congress  passed  the  Inter- 
state Highway  Act  and  created  the  high- 
way tax  fund  wherein  Congress  ear- 
marked revenue  from  certain  taxes  to  go 
directly  into  a  trust  fund  which  was  then 
to  be  apportioned  to  the  various  States. 
This  system  worked  extremely  well  and 
progress  was  rapidly  being  made  toward 
an  orderly  development  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  when  in  1966  the  execu- 
tive branch  began  a  course  of  action  con- 
trary to  the  legislative  purpose  of  this 
act  by  impounding  a  large  portion  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund — thereby  lim- 
iting Federal  aid  program  expenditures 
to  less  than  congressional  authoriza- 
tions. For  example,  according  to  statistics 
released  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  June  30.  1972,  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1972,  approximately  $6.2  bU- 
lion  in  impounded  highway  construction 


authority  had  been  accumulated.  Al- 
though on  July  1, 1972,  the  OMB  released 
$4.4  billion  of  these  impounded  funds, 
this  amount  is  far  less  than  the  congres- 
sionsJ  authorization  of  $5,625  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  action  represents  a 
significant  20-percent  reduction  of  au- 
thorized activity. 

There  is  no  question  that  such  action 
will  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  States 
resulting  in  construction  postponement 
of  vital  segments  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  It  is  imperative  that  legis- 
lation be  enacted  now  to  prevent  this 
practice  of  withholding  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  highway  user  funds  vmtil  it  suits 
the  whim  of  the  executive  branch.  This 
device  is  not  new  with  this  administra- 
tion, since  it  was  used  previously.  It  is 
time  to  bring  it  to  an  end. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
why  the  executive  has  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  impound  these  highway  construc- 
tion funds.  Undoubtedly  they  consider 
their  reasons  to  be  sound.  Nevertheless, 
such  action  is  contrary  to  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  The  Congress 
created  the  fund  to  build  an  Interstate 
Highway  System.  The  Congress  did  not 
create  this  to  stabilize  the  economy,  or 
to  provide  an  urban  mass  transit  system 
or  anything  else.  Congress  specifically 
intended  that  the  moneys  be  used  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  that  they  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  as  received  from  the 
Treasury  from  certain  earmarked  taxes 
on  the  sale  of  such  items  as  motor  fuels, 
trucks,  trailers,  tires,  parts,  and  ac- 
cessories and  lubricating  oils. 

In  my  view,  there  is  no  justifiable  rea- 
son for  the  impoimdment  or  withholding 
of  these  funds.  It  Is  a  mystery  to  me  why, 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  clearly 
spelled  out  in  title  23  and  a  further  dec- 
laration of  the  "sense  of  Congress"  no 
funds  should  be  impounded  or  withheld 
from  obligation,  the  executive  branch 
continues  to  hold  this  vital  program 
hostage.  I  do  know  that  the  funds  have 
been  withheld  and  that  this  policy  is 
having  a  devastating  effect  upon  the 
completion  of  our  Interstate  Highway 
System.  For  example,  from  1956,  when 
interstate  construction  began,  through 
1970,  the  highway  construction  cost  rose 
by  41  percent.  With  the  continuing  up- 
ward trend  of  the  cost  of  highway  con- 
struction, it  is  to  our  economic  advan- 
tage to  complete  the  Interstate  System 
as  quickly  as  is  feasible.  Delay  will  only 
mean  that  additional  outlays  must  even- 
tually be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
highway  construction,  completion  of  our 
National  Interstate  System  is  imperative 
if  we  are  to  reduce  the  slaughter  which 
is  presently  taking  place  on  our  Nation's 
highways.  More  than  55,000  persons  lost 
their  lives  on  our  country's  roads  last 
year.  Delay  in  construction  only  means 
that  more  lives  will  be  lost  on  our  high- 
ways and  will  only  postpone  the  day 
when  our  citizens  have  a  safe  system  of 
interstate  roads. 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  Justification 
for  the  impoundment  of  these  funds  is 
based  on  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  In 
1967,  which  states: 


There  Is  nothing  in  Title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  Imposes  upon  tbe  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  the  duty  to  approve  all  qual- 
ifying projects  for  which  apportioned  funds 
are  availaMe. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  impose 
such  a  duty.  It  will  finally  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  what  Congress  actually 
wants  done  in  the  completion  of  a  sys- 
tem which  will  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  local  and  interstate  commerce 
and  national  and  civil  defense. 

The  concern  felt  by  the  States  regard- 
ing this  program  was  expressed  in  a 
policy  position  adopted  by  the  National 
Governor's  Conference  at  its  64th  annual 
meeting,  June  4-7,  1972,  in  Houston, 
Tex. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  highways, 
the  Governors  stated: 

The  management  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund  during  fiscal  year  1972  continues 
to  exemplify  the  problems  which  have  per- 
sisted since  1967  by  severely  hampering  the 
capital  planning  and  programming  capa- 
bility of  the  States.  If  we  are  to  attain  and 
retain  any  stability  in  constructing  the  na- 
tion's highway  system,  efforts  must  be  made 
to  eliminate  tbe  up  and  down  obllgatlonal 
authority  of  the  highway  program.  The  con- 
tinued practice  of  using  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  as  a  stop-gap  effort  to  adjust  the  econ- 
omy must  be  ended. 

Let  the  Senate  act  promptly  to  cause 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  be  used  as 
intended.  Let  the  Senate  act  to  end 
"stop-and-go"  highway  financing;  which 
causes  serious  periodic  unemployment 
for  thousands  of  construction  workers 
and  which  by  intermittent  funding  has 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  highway 
building. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  relatively  new 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  am  appalled  at 
the  practice  followed  by  the  executive 
branch  in  using  the  power  of  the  purse 
to  thwart  the  will  of  Congress.  The  re- 
sult is  to  remove  from  Congress  any 
concept  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  as- 
sume this  role  in  the  White  House.  This 
role  must  be  shared  jointly  by  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches.  The 
Senate  has,  on  several  occasions,  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  this  body  that  this 
practice  be  stopped.  Up  to  now  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  ignored  the  will  of 
the  Senate  and  continues  to  impound  the 
funds.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  Sen- 
ate acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  this 
practice  and  to  make  certain  that  the 
highway  construction  program  proceeds 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered to  the  legislation  raising  the  debt 
ceiling  which  the  Senate  recently  passed. 
At  that  time  many  members  joined  in  a 
colloquy  expressing  their  opposition  to 
the  administration's  practice  of  im- 
pounding Highway  Trust  Funds.  Follow- 
ing the  colloquy,  I  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment to  the  previous  legislation  with  the 
imderstanding  that  it  would  be  redrafted 
and  introduced  for  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
debt  ceiling  limit  legislation  expires  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  year  and  will  need 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  again  be- 
fore adjournment.  I  wish  to  serve  no- 
tice, again,  that  if  this  matter  has  not 
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been  acted  upon,  prior  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  debt  ceiling  legislation,  that 
the  amendment  will  again  be  offered  and 
brought  to  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  very  short 
and,  therefore,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  full  follow- 
ing my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.   3877 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest.  That  no  part  of  any 
sums  autborlzed  to  be  apportioned  by  the 
proTialons  of  section  104  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  which  have  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  expenditure  shall  be 
Impounded  or  withheld  from  obligation,  for 
the  purposes  and  projects  as  provided  In  that 
title,  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
executlTe  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
except  such  specific  sums  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
oonsultAtion  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, are  necessary  to  be  withheld  from 
obligation  for  specific  periods  of  time  to  as- 
sure that  sufficient  amounts  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  highway  trust  fund  to  defray  the 
expenditures  which  will  be  required  to  be 
made  from  such  fund. 


ADDITIONAL      COSPONSORS      OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

s.  as«a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  was  added 
as  a  oosponsor  of  S.  2898,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide tutors  for  home-bound  handicapped 
students. 

S.    3TT3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  STArFORO,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3773,  the  Open 
Oovemment  Act. 

SENATX    JOINT   BESOLtTrlON    244 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RiBicorr,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chh-es)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  244,  calling  for  new  efforts 
to  protect  International  travelers  from 
acts  of  violence  and  international  piracy. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
90— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  COMMEMO- 
RATINO  THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  DICKINSON  COLLEGE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  SCUWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  ,  I  introduce  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  commemorating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  Dickinson  College  and  ask 
that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

During  the  academic  year  beginning 
in  September  1972  and  concluding  May 
1973,  Dickinson  College  of  Carlisle,  Pa., 
will  observe  her  200th  anniversary. 

Dickinson  College  has  planned  a  year 
of  celebration  which  will  emphasize  the 
past  heritage  of  this  last  college  founded 
in  the  colonial  period  and  projected  her 
opportunities  for  service  in  the  decades 
ahead. 


The  1773  fotmding  date  of  Dickinson 
College  is  based  on  the  school's  earliest 
legal  document,  a  patent  issued  by 
Thomas  and  Richard  Penn.  The  actual 
beginning,  however,  occurred  in  1759, 
In  the  educational  function  of  the  two 
rival  Presbyterian  pastors  in  the  new 
frontier  village  of  Carlisle — a  little  cluster 
of  log  and  stone  houses  around  a  fort  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  In  1769. 
with  the  churches  united,  the  school  was 
formally  organized  with  trustees.  It  was 
this  school  which  the  Penns  assured  a 
future  place  in  American  life  with  the 
patent  in  1773. 

Throughout  the  early  years  of  struggle 
for  national  independence,  the  school 
was  both  nourished  by  and  nurtured 
patriots  who  determined  the  future 
course  of  this  free  Nation.  Included 
among  the  nine  trustees  named  in  the 
1773  patent  were  two  generals  and  two 
colonels  in  the  War  for  Independence;  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee 
of  Safety  1775-76;  and  another  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  and  was  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  appointment  of 
President  George  Washington.  These 
men.  and  other  patriots  were  joined  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  and  Governor  John 
Dickinson  as  trustees  when  tlie  school 
was  renamed  Dickinson  College  in  1783. 
The  eminent  Dr.  Rush  was  among  those 
who  believed  that  the  long  War  for  In- 
dependence was  only  "the  first  act  of  the 
great  drama."  Dickinson  College  older 
than  the  Republic,  was  a  commitment 
to  the  idea  of  a  continuing  American 
Revolution.  He  envisioned  a  national 
education  system,  publicly  and  privately 
supported  in  which  Dickinson  College 
would  be  "a  source  of  light  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States." 

Central  Pennsylvania  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  "the  western  parts  of  the 
United  States"  but  the  vision  of  Dr.  Rush 
has  been  fulfilled.  For  over  200  years  the 
school  which  began  so  humbly  has  pro- 
vided leadership  as  well  as  "light  and 
knowledge"  to  the  Nation.  Among  her 
alumni  are  distinguished  men  of  State, 
medicine,  church,  law,  business,  and  the 
arts.  She  is  the  only  educational  institu- 
tion in  America  to  have  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  alumni  .serving  concurrently  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  her  bicentennial  celebrations,  Dick- 
inson College  will  be  empiiasizing  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  meaning  of  edu- 
cational excellence  and  the  future  of  a 
pioneering  college  and  people  who  never 
cease  to  be  "on  the  way."  This  will  be 
done  with  deep  awaieness  of  tiie  goodly 
heritage  in  a  nation  bom  in  adversity, 
maturing  through  struggle,  and  moving 
toward  new  and  exciting  tomorrows. 
Looking  toward  the  national  bicenten- 
nial in  1976.  these  themes  and  resources 
in  an  institution  actually  older  than  our 
Nation  might  well  serve  as  lessons  for  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  distin- 
guished history  of  Dickinson  College,  I 
believe  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  to  take  cognizance  of  the  200th 
anniversary  observance  of  Dickinson  Col- 


lege. The  resolution  I  have  introduced  to- 
day on  behalf  of  Senator  Scott  and  my- 
self expresses  the  recogniticui  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  the  contri- 
bution which  Dickinson  College  has  made 
to  educational  excellence,  and  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  leadership  role  which  many 
distinguished  alumni  of  Dickinson  have 
played  in  the  life  and  affairs  of  this 
Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Congressman 
George  A.  Goodling  is  today  introduc- 
ing an  identical  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con-: 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SrKATK   CONCTTRRENT  RESOLtmON   90 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  extends  Its  greetings 
and  congratulations  to  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
observance  and  celebration  by  that  insti- 
tution of  its  two-hundredth  anniversary, 
and  expresses  its  recognition  of  the  con- 
tribution which  Dickinson  College  has  made 
to  educational  excellence,  and  Its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  leadership  role  which  many  dis- 
tinguished alumni  of  Dickinson  have  played 
In  the  life  and  affairs  of  this  Nation. 


INCREASE  IN  VOCATIONAL  REHA- 
BILITATION ALLOWANCES  FOR 
VETERANS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1388  AMD  1388 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2161)  to  amend  chap- 
ters 31.  34,  and  35  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  vocational 
rehabilitati<Hi  subsistences  allowances, 
and  the  special  training  allowances  paid 
to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  under 
such  chapters. 


DISASTER  RELIEP— AMENDMENT 

AMENDKSNT  NO.   1390 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  TAPT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Packv^'ood,  and  Mr.  Roth,  submitted 
an  amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15692)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  on  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans. 


AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT  ACCELER- 
ATION ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1391 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  printing  an  amendment  to  S. 
3755,  the  Airport  Development  Acceler- 
ation Act.  This  amendment  is  identical  to 
S.  3815,  the  Airline  Passenger  Screening 
Act,  which  I  introduced  on  July  20,  1972. 

The  recent  $1  million  ransom  liijacking 
of  a  Delta  AirUnes  DC-8  jet  to  Algeria 
has  caused  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
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istration  to  declare  the  hijacking  situa- 
tion an  "emergency." 

The  armouncement  yesterday  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  of 
emergency  procedures  for  physical  search 
of  all  passengers  who  fit  a  "security 
profile"  of  hijacker  characteristics  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  does  not 
go  far  enough.  Congress  must  require 
mandatory  electronic  screening  of  each 
and  every  passenger.  We  can  no  longer  .sit 
back  and  allow  the  rash  of  air  piracy  to 
continue. 

This  amendment  would  mandate  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  promulgate  regtila- 
tlons  requiring  the  airports  and  air  car- 
riers of  this  country  to  screen  every  pas- 
senger by  an  electronic  screening  device 
before  he  boards  a  commercial  aircraft. 

Electronic  screening  is  a  simple,  relia- 
ble method  that  allows  all  passengers  to 
be  electronically  searched  for  weapons 
without  inconvenience  of  delay  while 
walking  through  the  aircraft  boarding 
gate.  This  electronic  device  gives  us  the 
ability  to  eliminate  the  great  majority  of 
all  hliackings  by  screening  all  passengers 
on  all  fiights  before  they  board  their 
planes.  Mandatory  electronic  screening 
will  enable  us  to  detect  hijackers  carry- 
ing weapons  aboard  aircraft  whose  char- 
acteristics do  not  fit  the  "security  profile" 
currently  in  use.  Let  us  end  air  hijacking 
once  and  for  all. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OP 

AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1240 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment 
No.  1240  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the 
bill  (S.  3410)  to  revise  the  special  pay 
structure  relating  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1382 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taft,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  was  added 
as  a  consponsor  to  Amendment  No.  1382 
intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15692)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HANDGUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  28,  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  of  Chi- 
cago, testified  before  a  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee  hearing  on  the  subjeci 
of  gun  control.  The  mayor  took  a  strong 
position  in  favor  of  the  stand  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  which  earlier  in 
the  month  of  Jime  had  urged  national 
legislation  against  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, sale,  and  private  possession  of 
handguns  except  for  use  by  law  enforce- 
ment and  military  personnel  and  sports- 
mens'  clubs.  Said  Mayor  Daley: 

As  far  as  I';  ■<  concerned,  the  only  purpose 
of  a  handgun  In  unauthorized  hands  is  to 
kUl. 

On  July  6  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  an 
editorial,  seconded  Mayor  Daley's  call 
to  bar  certain  arms.  It  argued  that — 


The  handgun  must  be  taken  out  of  cir- 
culation even  If  It  takes  a  sweeping  federal 
law  to  do  It. 

And  the  Tribtme  v.'as  quick  to  take  on 
the  gun  lobby.  Noting  that  "the  gun  lobby 
is  ever  ready  to  characterize  a  politician 
who  supports  gun  control  as  some  sort  of 
radical  or  subversive,"  the  Tribune  went 
on  to  state  that — 

Mayor  Daley  Is  no  radical  and  no  subver- 
sive. He  is  not  soft  on  law  and  order.  He 
speaks  as  he  does  because  he  realizes  that 
guns  are  a  major  cause  of  lawlessness  and 
crime. 

Indeed,  in  his  testimony  Mayor  Daley 
noted  the  part  the  handgim  has  played 
in  Chicago's  violent  crime  story.  For  ex- 
ample, the  mayor  noted  that  in  1965 
there  were  a  total  of  8,080  armed  rob- 
beries in  Chicago,  of  which  48  percent 
were  committed  with  handgims.  In  1971, 
however,  there  were  16,000  armed  rob- 
beries, of  which  71  percent  were  com- 
mitted with  handguns.  The  mayor  calcu- 
lated that  this  works  out  to  an  armed 
robbery  increase  of  a  shocking  92  percent, 
but  an  even  more  astounding  increase 
of  192  percent  in  the  number  of  armed 
robberies  committed  with  the  use  of 
handguns. 

The  mayor's  testimony  relates  in  blunt 
terms  the  cold  truth  that  the  crime  gtm 
is  the  handgun.  And  the  final  sentence 
in  the  Tribune  editorial  distills  the  main 
lesson  of  the  mayor's  testimony: 

If  our  congressmen  are  the  'law  and  order' 
men  they  profess  to  be,  they  will  heed  Mr. 
Daley's  warning  and  move  quickly  to  re- 
spond to  his  plea. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  learn  that  lesson 
and  act  quickly  to  curb  handgun  vio- 
lence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mayor 
Daley's  June  28  testimony,  followed  by 
the  July  6  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  sup- 
porting the  mayor,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Testimony  By  Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor 
OF  Chicago 

I  thank  the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  In  support  of 
its  gun  resolution  and  House  Bill  2334  re- 
stricting the  availability  of  handguns.  I 
know  that  there  are  a  number  of  bills  pend- 
ing before  this  Committee  with  similar  ob- 
jectives. Certainly  I  will  support  any  blU 
w^hich  has  as  its  goal  the  control  of  hand- 
guns. 

I  strongly  support  the  position  of  the  UjS. 
Conference  of  Mayors  which  urges  national 
legislation  against  the  manufacture,  impor- 
tation, sale  and  private  possession  of  hand- 
guns except  for  the  use  by  law  enforcement 
personnel,  military  and  sportsmen  clubs.  As 
far  as  I'm  concerned  the  only  purp>oGe  of  a 
handgun  In  unauthorized  hands  is  to  kUl. 

I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  present 
to  this  committee  a  long  recitation  of  the 
violence  done  by  handguns.  These  statistics 
have  filled  the  Journals  of  committees  for  at 
least  the  past  ten  years.  Perhaps  Instead  of 
statistics  we  should  have  as  witnesses  the 
victims  of  the  handguns  .  .  .  the  mother  of 
the  ten-year-old  boy  kiUed  by  a  playmate's 
experiment  with  a  gun  .  .  .  the  young  bus- 
band  slain  In  a  moment  of  anger  by  a  neigh- 
bor .  .  .  the  woman  shot  In  what  should 
have  remained  a  petty  dispute. 


Nationally,  ten  thousand  persons  are  mur- 
dered yearly  by  handguns,  shotguns  and 
rifles. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  Chicago  statis- 
tics to  Indicate  how  gun  misuse  relates  di- 
rectly to  younger  people.  For  example  in 
Chicago  there  was  a  613  percent  Increase  in 
the  number  of  offenders  under  31  years  of 
age  using  firearms  to  commit  homicides  In 
1965.  thirty-eight  youthful  offenders  were 
arrested  In  ilre-arm  homicides,  and  In  1970, 
this  number  had  risen  to  271. 

During  the  same  period  the  number  of 
youthful  victims  In  firearm  homicides  in- 
creased from  30  in  1965  to  153  in  1970. 

Statistically  during  this  period  46  per- 
cent of  all  homicides  Involved  the  use  of 
handguns.  In  addition  13  percent  of  the 
homicides  were  committed  by  other  firearms. 

One  of  the  most  serious  offenses  In  our 
society  is  armed  robbery  and  here  the  statis- 
tics are  frightening.  In  1965  there  was  a 
total  of  8.080  armed  robberies  In  Chicago  Iv. 
which  48  percent  were  committed  with  hand- 
guns. In  1971,  there  were  16.000  armed  rob- 
beries, of  which  71  percent  were  committed 
with  handg^uns.  During  this  period  the  num- 
ber of  armed  robberies  increased  98  percent 
and  the  number  of  armed  robberies  com- 
mitted with  the  use  of  handguns  iiicrpBEed 
192  percent. 

In  Chicago  we  have  had  a  gun  registration 
ordinance  In  effect  since  1968  We  have  regis- 
tered more  than  470-thousand  guns.  We  also 
have  removed  from  circulation  more  ths'i 
34.500  guns.  Of  these  30-thou.sand  guns  were 
unregistered. 

Our  repistratlon  ordinance  has  had  limited 
succe.^s  because  It  Is  apparent  thtt  jjeonle 
csn  walk  over  the  city  limit  line  to  \h- 
s'JbMrbs  and  acoulre  a  gun. 

The  state  of  Illinois  does  not  require  tVie 
registration  of  guns  but  doe??  require  th^  li- 
censing of  gun  owiiers.  It  Is  obvious  from 
these  conflicting  standards  and  from  ♦,he  easv 
accessibility  of  guns  that  local  legislation  \f 
not  the  answer  to  the  gun  problem.  National 
legislation  is  required  to  deal  with  the  snti- 
Ject. 

I  believe  that  legislation  is  essential.  Wi' 
must  establish  specific  responsibility  for  the 
gun  by  the  owner.  He  mtis'.  be  held  account- 
able for  the  gun  as  well  as  for  any  transfer 
in  ownership  and  for  reporting  Immediately 
the  loss  or  theft  of  the  gun. 

In  face  of  all  the  evidence  and  dat«  tbat 
has  been  presented  concerning  the  death- 
dealing  capabilities  of  the  handgun — why 
Is  it  that  Congress  doesn't  pass  a  strong  gun 
control  bill? 

There  are  three  basic  reasons.  The-  is  the 
Influence  and  the  lobbying  pressure  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  There  Is  no  dotibi 
about  tiie  organization  being  financed  bv 
gun  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  addition 
to  the  revenue  from  membership  dues. 

The  handgun  industry  is  a  multi-million 
dollar  business.  Perhaps  we  can  reduce  the 
senseless  killing  and  violence  if  we  take  the 
profits  out  of  the  gun  business. 

For  example,  manufacturers  could  be  re- 
quired to  assume  same  of  tlie  burden  of  p.iy- 
1ns  for  the  funeral  expenses,  the  bospiui: 
fees,  the  losses  suffered  by  the  victims  ol 
violence  with  handguns. 

Obviously  this  suggestion  of  imposing  a 
financial  penalty  on  the  manufacturer  and 
dealer  in  guns  is  no  substitute  for  a  strong 
gun  control  bill. 

Then  there  is  the  argument  by  Uie  NRA 
that  guns  don't  kill,  people  do.  'The  answer 
Is  that  if  you  removed  the  gun  from  the  per- 
son, the  gun  couldn't  be  used.  Then  there 
Is  the  argument  that  people  still  could  kill 
with  knives  and  other  objects.  But  the  gun 
Is  a  peculiar  weapon  in  that  It  can  be  fired 
from  a  distance.  It  can  be  fired  repeatedly. 
It  can  be  discharged  accidentally  and  kill  oth- 
ers than  the  Intended  victim. 

Another  argument  of  the  NRA  is  that  only 
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the  law  abiding  wUl  register  their  guns  or 
I  urn  them  In  and  the  guns  will  remain  In 
ttie  hands  of  criminals  and  others  who 
shouldn't  have  them.  Realistically  we  should 
adopt  the  resolution  of  the  VS.  conference 
of  mayors  which  would  take  the  guns  away 
from  every  private  person,  but  In  the  absence 
i)f  such  legislation,  there  should  be  the  se- 
\erest  penalty  for  the  person  comnUtling  a 
crime  with  a  gun  or  possessing  an  unreg- 
istered gun. 

Another  proposal  by  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  calls  for  every  effort  to  be  made  to 
educate  the  American  public  of  the  dangers 
and  appalling  realities  resulting  from  the 
private  possession  of  handguns.  There  is  no 
reason  why  television  shouldn't  be  obligated 
to  carry  commercial  warning  of  the  dangers 
of  handguns  and  the  need  to  control  them. 
This  would  be  fitting  since  so  much  of  T.V. 
entertainment   is  devoted   to  violence. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly.  The  handgun 
maKes  no  positive  contribution  to  oxir  so- 
ciety. It  kills — whether  by  accident  or  on 
purpose. 

Tlie  law-abiding  private  citizen  may  fear 
that  he  la  the  only  one  to  be  regulated  and 
iliat  the  criminal  wUl  have  the  advantage, 
even  though  the  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  guns  are  dangerous  to  possess  even  by 
honest  law-abiding  people.  I  don't  believe 
that  so  many  people  would  feel  as  though 
they  had  to  have  a  firearm  if  they  knew  the 
criminal  would  have  great  difflculty  obtaiu- 
Inu  them. 

I  think  It  Is  time  we  face  up  to  reality. 
We  must  pass  effective  legislation  to  con- 
trol  the  use  of  handguns. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been 
bombarded  with  propaganda  that  there  Is 
a  strong  public  opinion  against  gun  control 
legislation.  Nearly  every  poll  has  shown 
that  this  Is  not  true.  The  majority  of  people 
want  gun  control — want  to  end  the  violence 
in  our  country— and  are  looking  to  the  Con- 
cress  to  achieve  that  goal. 

DaLFY    on   HrNDGUNS 

Mavor  Daley  has  urged  Congress  to  pass  a 
total  ban  on  the  pcssesslon  of  handguns  by 
Individuals. 

We  are  opposed  to  unnecessary  federal 
laws  which  usurp  the  power  of  the  states. 
We  support  the  Constitution  and  Its  provi- 
sion for  the  right  to  be?r  arms.  We  agree 
that  m  large  part  of  the  gun  problem  Is  caused 
by  criminals  and  not  by  law-abiding  gun 
owners.  But  Mayor  Daley  Is  right.  The  hand- 
Kun  must  be  taken  out  of  circulation  even 
if  It  takes  a  sweeping  federal  law  to  do  It. 

We  have  cited  our  reasons  before.  More 
than  20.000  Americans  a  year  are  killed  by 
-uns.  half  of  them  the  victims  of  murder. 
Most  of  thesj  guns  are  handguns.  An  In- 
creasing number  of  these  fatalities  result 
not  from  crimes  but  from  domestic  quarrels. 
Guns  kept  for  household  defense  have  killed 
children  and  other  family  members  In  ac- 
cidents more  often  than  they  have  killed 
nousebreakers.  The  law-abiding  gun  owner 
has  become  the  single  largest  supplier  of 
handguns  to  criminals  because  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  guns  which  are  stolen  from 
homes. 

There  are  many  more  reasons,  but  all  of 
the  reasons  were  dlstUled  by  Mr.  Eteley  Into 
one  sentence:  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  only  purpose  of  a  handgvm  In  unauthor- 
ized hands  is  to  kill." 

The  gun  lobby  Is  ever  ready  to  character- 
ize a  politician  who  supports  gun  control  as 
some  sort  of  radical  or  subversive.  But  Mayor 
Daley  Is  no  radical  and  no  subversive.  He 
IS  not  soft  on  law  and  order.  He  speaks  as 
he  does  because  be  realizes  that  guns  are  a 
major  cause  of  lawlessness  and  crime.  If  our 
congressmen  are  the  "law  and  order"  men 
they  profess  to  be.  they  will  heed  Mr.  Daley '• 
'A-arnlng  and  move  quickly  to  respond  to  his 
plea. 


TACTICAL  AIR  SUPPORT  FORCES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  should  like  to  address  the  Senate 
once  again  on  the  question  of  our  con- 
tinued support  and  funding  of  multiple 
tactical  air  forces. 

As  those  of  you  know  who  have  heard 
me  on  this  subject  before,  I  believe  it 
would  be  unwise  to  authorize  further 
funding  for  any  separate  Army  close 
support  helicopter  gunship  weapon  sys- 
tem. I  believe  such  action  would  in  effect 
constitute  an  endorsement  of  wasteful 
duplication  of  existing  and  planned  Air 
Force  close  support  capabilities.  I  also 
question  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
Marine  Harrier  purchase,  but  for  differ- 
ent reasons. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  World  War  II 
the  Army  has  sought  to  regain  control 
of  its  own  close  air  support  weapon  sys- 
tems. You  will  recall  that  it  was  General 
Eisenhower  who  first  centralized  air 
operations  under  theaterwide  control. 
That  occurred  in  north  Africa  after  de- 
feats by  the  Germans  who  could  concen- 
trate their  available  air  power  in  such  a 
way  as  to  overwhelm  the  U.S.  aircraft 
then  assigned  to  individual  Army  units. 

Nothing  has  transpired  since,  either 
in  Korea  or  Vietnam,  to  suggest  that  the 
same  situation  would  not  reoccur  if  we 
were  to  engage  an  enemy  with  a  valid 
theater  air  capability.  On  the  contrary, 
the  higher  cost  of  today's  tactical  air- 
craft, and  the  resulting  reductions  in  the 
quantity  we  can  afford  to  buy,  argues  for 
"economy  of  force"  through  the  flexi- 
bility achieved  by  centralizing  the  con- 
trol of  these  very  costly  weapon  systems 
in  any  theater  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  arguments  that  have  been 
put  forth  in  support  of  building  a  sepa- 
rate Army  close  support  helicopter  gun- 
ship  system  aroimd  vehicles  such  as  the 
Cheyenne.  The  arguments  that  seem  to 
me  to  have  the  most  merits  are  related 
either  to  the  Vietnam  scenario — where 
we  fought  a  land  war  in  Asia  with  an 
enemy  that  possessed  no  tactical  aircraft 
of  consequence  and  few  if  any  sophisti- 
cated antiaircraft  missile  systems  along 
the  front  lines — or  they  are  directly  re- 
lated to  the  present  state  of  the  art  in  the 
development  of  helicopter  versus  VSTOL 
fighter  weapon  systems.  In  other  words, 
the  arguments  that  are  about  to  sway 
today's  decision  are  "time-tied"  and  will 
in  the  most  part  not  be  valid  tomorrow. 

Let  me  explain : 

It  is  argued  that  rotary  wing  aircraft 
can  operate  and  survive  in  a  modem  bat- 
tlefield environment.  But  I  for  one  seri- 
ously question  this.  Our  close  support 
operations  in  Vietnam  have  not  on  the 
whole  been  against  sophisticated,  ad- 
vanced antiaircraft  weapons.  Where 
these  have  been  encoimtered,  helicopter 
losses  have  been  far  too  high  to  justify 
their  cost  or  contribution.  Even  if  they 
have  a  role  in  a  Vietnam  type  war,  is 
there  anyone  who  really  believes  that 
we  will  allow  this  country  to  become  in- 
volved in  another  long,  drawnout,  con- 
ventional, controlled,  land  war  of  attri- 
tion? 

To  buy  costly  weapons  which  are  useful 
only  in  the  type  of  warfare  today,  is  to 
repeat  the  mistake  of  wasting  money  on 


weapons  made  for  trench  warfare  in  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  Only  then  we  were 
talking  about  thousands  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers*  money — not  millions. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems facing  this  country  at  the  present 
time  is  how  to  pay  for  inadequate  de- 
fense in  light  of  the  high  costs  of  new 
weapons,  of  today's  manpower,  and  of 
the  competing  domestic  demands  for 
available  funds. 

In  this  environment,  when  we  are  ad- 
mittedly losing  our  strategic  missile  and 
air  superiority  and  our  naval  superiority 
I  cannot  understand  how  this  Senate  can 
blithely  sit  here  and  permit  millions  to 
be  spent  on  a  duplication  of  tactical  air 
capabilities. 

This  is  a  luxury  we  camiot  afford,  par- 
ticularly when  one  of  the  weapon  sys- 
tems it  proposes  to  buy,  the  helicopter 
gunship,  is  so  limited  in  its  range,  pay- 
load,  and  delivery  system  sophistication 
that  it  is  tied  both  organizationally  and 
performancewise  to  a  single  task — that 
of  close  Army  support.  In  addition  to 
that,  it  may,  or  may  not,  be  able  to  sur- 
vive to  perform — along  with  all  other 
manned  aircraft — in  a  future  battlefield 
situation. 

At  least  the  flexibility  inherent  in  the 
fixed  wing,  AX  type  systems — and  their 
theaterwide  assignment — will  allow  us 
to  divert  these  to  secondary  tasks  such  as 
interdiction,  if  we  find  that  they  cannot 
survive  cost  effectively  over  the  front 
lines.  Their  centralized  assignment,  and 
greater  range,  should  also  permit  some 
reduction  in  the  quantities  required  to 
help  offset  their  imit  costs. 

Such  savings  in  numbers  cannot  be 
realized,  however,  through  short-range 
copter  systems  that  are  dispersed  among 
Army  and  Marine  land  units. 

But,  Mr.  President,  even  if  we  are  will- 
ing temporarily  to  fill  the  admitted  gap 
in  firepower  delivery  systems  between 
Army  missiles  and  guns  on  the  one  hand, 
and  theater  tactical  air  systems  of  the 
fixed  wing  variety  on  the  other  hand 
with  an  offensive  helicopter  gunship,  and 
even  if  cost  was  no  consideration,  I  would 
oppose  diluting  the  Key  West  assignment 
for  manned  close  air  support  responsi- 
bility to  the  Air  Force.  I  would  oppose 
diluting  this  by  assignment  of  the  heli- 
copter gvmship  development  and  opera- 
tion role  to  the  Army,  on  the  grounds 
that  this  wiU  not  settle,  but  instead 
greatly  exasperate,  future  interservice 
rivalry  and  lead  to  wasteful  duplication. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  approve  Army 
procurement  and  use  of  the  Cheyenne  we 
are  setting  a  precedent  on  the  basis  of 
a  transitory  weapon  system  availability 
and  performance  condition.  All  the  valid 
argiunents  for  the  helicopter  gimship 
that  I  can  see  stem  from  its  vertical  take- 
off capability,  hence  freedom  from  fixed 
bases  and  rimways.  For  this  we  pay  a 
heavy  price  in  performance,  both  in 
speed  and  in  payload — a  price  which  the 
aeronautical  development  world  has 
tried  to  eliminate  through  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  VSTOL  systems.  The 
Harrier  has  severe  payload  limitations  in 
the  vertical  takeoff  mode,  but  it  ap- 
proaches fixed  wing  performance  for 
survivability  and  firepower  systems  when 
airborne. 
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Does  anyone  believe  that  once  givoi 
the  close  support  task,  with  helicopter 
Eunships.  the  Army  will  not  seek  to  im- 
prove this  capability  with  VSTOL  fight- 
ers when  and  if  these  prove  to  be  superior 
and  more  cost  effective?  If  and  when  this 
occurs,  the  same  VSTOL  will  be  able  to 
undertake  theaterwide  support  missions 
and  interdictions.  Then  we  will  have  even 
more  duplication  of  all  the  Air  Force 
roles  and  aircraft  systems. 

Conversely,  I  believe  that  the  Air  Force 
will  eventually  buy  some  VSTOL  au- 
craf t  for  its  tactical  air  forces — particu- 
larly if  the  Marine  tests  with  the  Harrier 
prove  these  to  be  attractive,  or  when 
technology  offers  a  better  American- 
built  system.  When  this  happens,  they 
will  be  able  to  show  that  these  can  do 
the  helicopter  gunship  job  better  and 
cheaper.  We  will  then  have  to  decide 
whether  to  take  the  job  away  from  the 
Army  or  the  VSTOL's  away  from  the  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  President,  even  since  World  War 
n.  Congress  has  been  concerned  about 
c(Ktly  and  wasteful  interservice  rivalries. 
Administration  after  administration  has 
tried  to  draw  lines  of  responsibility  be- 
tween the  services  so   as  to  preclude 
these.    One    such    was    the    clear-cut 
"chop"  line  between  responsibility  for 
manned  offensive  air  delivery  systems 
established  at  Key  West  and  reiterated 
in  several  Department  of  Defense  direc- 
tives since,  between  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  The  advent  of  the  helicopter  and 
the      subsequent      Johnson-McConnell 
agreement  on  these  has  already  started 
to  erode  this  "chop"  line.  If  we  now  put 
congressional  blessings  on  an  Army  of- 
fensive manned  air  support  systems  such 
as  the  Cheyenne  just  because  it  is  a  heli- 
copter and  not  a  fixed  wing  aircraft  we 
will  certainly  set  the  stage  for  a  whole 
series  of  interservice  battles  over  all  as- 
pects of  theatei-  air  operations  in  the 
1970's.  Is  this  what  we  really  wsmt  to  do? 
Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  over  the 
implications  of  the  continued  procure- 
ment of  Harriers  by  the  Marine  Corps.  I 
am  ashamed  that  this  coimtry  imder  the 
McNamara  administration  failed  to  build 
its  own  VSTOL  system.  U  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  arguments  as  to  the  worth 
of  the  Harrier  system  are  valid — and  I 
believe  they  are — then  obviously  the  past 
administration  failed  to  perceive  the  im- 
portance of  VSTOL  to  our  security  in 
the  1970's  and  we  had  better  start  doing 
something  to  catch  up. 

If  we  agree  to  this  additional  Harrier 
procurement,  it  should  be  with  the  clear 
understanding  that  it  is  not  merely  to 
satisfy  the  Marine  Corps  desire  to  have 
an  equal  amount  of  each  type  of  tactical 
air  to  assign  to  each  of  its  divisions  but 
rather  to  conduct  thorough  and  exten- 
sive tests  of  the  VSTOL  weapon  system 
for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Defense  De- 
partment. Having  lost  our  technological 
lead  in  this  area  we  might  in  this  way 
save  time  and  gain  experience  with  the 
British  system  while  catching  up  with 
the  development  of  one  of  our  own. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  economy, 
while  VSTOL  aircraft  are  expensive.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  that  these 
systems  offer  one  eventual  prospect  for 
effective  and  continued  air  operations  at 


sea  •ttithout  having  to  build  more  big, 
costly,  and  vulnerable  carriers.  I  suspect 
we  shall  soon  be  seeing  the  Russians 
operating  high  performance  VSTOL  alr- 
aaft  off  of  their  small  modem  and  effi- 
cient helicopter  carriers,  and  again  we 
will  have  nothing  comparable  in  the 
same  time  frame. 

In  summary,  I  am  convinced  that  ap- 
proval of  the  Cheyenne  at  this  time,  with 
the  implied  approval  of  the  associated 
change  in  close  support  missions,  will  set 
in  motion  a  whole  new  cycle  of  inter- 
service rivalry. 

The  Cheyenne  is  at  best  a  costly  stop 
gap  between  VSTOL  and  the  AX  fighter 
type  systems. 

The  quantities  that  would  be  required 
to  be  effective,  in  light  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  helicopter  gimship,  and  of 
the  concepts  for  its  employment,  will  call 
for  spending  far  in  excess  of  the  improve- 
ments they  will  provide.  There  is  seri- 
ous doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  will  ever 
fight  another  war  in  our  time  in  which 
the  helicopter  gunship  could  be  effective. 
If  the  helicopter  gunship  cannot  sur- 
vive, or  is  not  required  for  the  types  of 
conflicts  we  may  become  engaged  in  in 
the  future,  its  inherent  limitations  per- 
mit few  if  any  alternate  uses  as  compared 
to  either  the  AX  or  VSTOL  systems. 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  I  believe  we 
should  cancel  the  appropriation  for  the 
Cheyenne.  If  such  gunships  are  required, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense  and  the  Army,  or  further  tests  are 
indicated  to  before  deciding  on  these  and 
theii'  operational  assignment,  then  I  sug- 
gest a  limited  procurement  of  the  far  less 
expensive  King  Cobra,  or  similar  system, 
to  be  more  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee's  position  on  the  Army  at- 
tack helicopter  program  should  be  fully 
imderstood. 

Money  in  the  bill  for  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  program  was  struck  out  by  a 
9-to-7  vote.  However,  at  least  three  of 
the  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
Cheyenne  program  favor  some  type  of 
attack  helicopter.  Two  of  these  Senators, 
Mr.  Tower  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Hughes  of 
Iowa,  made  this  position  clear  in  addi- 
tional views  printed  in  the  Close  An-  Sup- 
port Subcommittee  report.  Both  of  these 
Senators  took  a  strong  position  for  an 
Army  attack  helicopter  although  their 
committee  vote  would  Indicate  they  had 
reservations  on  the  Cheyenne  as  the  air- 
craft for  that  role. 

Thus,  it  appears  clear  the  Senate  com- 
mittee wishes  to  reserve  flnal  judgment 
on  this  matter  imtil  after  the  Army  com- 
pletes the  three-aircraft  evaluation 
directed  by  the  committee.  This  evalua- 
tion is  weighing  the  relative  merits  of 
three  attack  helicopter  candidates — the 
King  Cobra,  the  Black  Hawk,  and  the 
Cheyenne. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
state  that  I  feel  the  Record  today  should 
reflect  both  views  concerning  the  attack 
helicopter  issue.  For  that  reason  I  request 
imanimous  consent  that  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Special  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Close  Air  Support  and 
my  individual  views  on  this  subject  be 


printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  findings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Senate  Close  Air  Support — ScBCOMMrrrEE 
Findings  and  RECoMAfENDATioNs 
After  reviewing  the  testimony  and  other 
avaUable  Uiformatlon.  the  subcommittee 
does  not  btUeve  that  there  Is  any  basic  or 
fundamental  problem  or  deflcieucy  with 
close  air  Bupport  as  it  exists  and  is  practiced 
at  this  time.  Close  air  support  given  to  the 
soldier  on  the  battlefield  lias  been  excellent 
In  past  conflicts,  and  the  services  have  done 
the  best  possible,  regardless  of  the  color  of 
the  uniform,  with  the  equipment  they  had 
available.  The  subcommittee  does  believe, 
however,  that  programs  to  improve  close  air 
support  should  be  pursued.  The  subcom- 
mittee offers  the  following  comments  and 
reconunendations  on  various  aspects  of  close 
air  support. 

The  present  command  and  control  s^-stem 
used  by  the  Air  rorce-Army  and  by  the 
Marines  and  Navy  appears  to  ftinctlon  well 
and  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  echelons  of 
command.  The  system  results  In  timely  al- 
location of  close  support  missions,  and  better 
responsiveness  mtist  result  from  more  Im- 
provements In  aircraft  characteristics  rather 
than  In  the  command  and  control  system. 
Undoubtedly  Improvements  can  and  will  be 
made  In  the  equipments  \ised  In  command 
and  control  and  In  the  detailed  procedures 
used,  but  the  concept  and  operation  appears 
basically  sound. 

The  subconunlttee  believes  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  redefine  and  as- 
sign the  roles  and  missions  of  close  air  sup- 
part.  As  the  report  makes  clear,  in  the 
twenty-four  years  since  the  Key  West  agree- 
ment of  1948,  a  series  of  Interservice  agree- 
ments and  the  evolution  of  helicopter  tech- 
nology have  left  the  original  definition  and 
assignment  ambiguous  and  tinclear.  As  a  re- 
sult, an  Interservice  rivalry  has  been  gen- 
erated which  Is  counterproductive  to  what 
should  be  the  goal  of  both  services — to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  clo.se  air  support .  both 
quantitatively  for  the  "customer",  the 
soldier  on  the  ground. 

The  A-X  program  Is  well  worthy  of  the 
prototyping  approach  to  a  new  development. 
The  subcommittee  believes  that  a  thorough 
operational  test  and  evaluation  of  the  A~X 
prototj-pes  should  be  made  so  that  the  usluc 
command  can  provide  recommendations  on 
the  relative  suitability  of  the  A-X  for  the 
close  air  support  and  interdiction  missions 
The  subcommittee  also  recommends  that 
this  evaluation  include  a  fly-off  with  the  ex- 
isting close  air  support  aircraft,  the  A-7D 
and  the  A-4M.  so  tliat  recommendations  car. 
result  for  the  future  balance  In  the  force 
structure  of  these  aircraft.  The  subcoinniii- 
tee  recommends  tliat  additional  A-7Ds 
should  be  procured  to  keep  the  production 
line  open  In  the  Interim  period  untu  this 
fly-off  can  be  made  and  this  force  struc- 
ture question  resolved.' 

There  does  not  appear  to  the  subcom- 
mittee to  be  a  valid  issue  of  duplication  be- 
tween the  Harrier  and  the  A-X  fixed  winj; 
aircraft.  The  subcommittee  sees  the  Harrier 
program  as  primarily  an  experiment  to  eval- 
xtate  the  operational  utility  of  V/STOL 
fixed  wing  aircraft.  The  Harrier's  range  and 
payload  are  so  limited  under  VTOL  operat- 
ing conditions  that  the  Harrier  could  not  be 
justified  for  this  mode  of  operation  alone. 
Large  procurements  of  VTOL  attack  air- 
craft win  have  to  await  Improvements  to  the 
state  of  the  art  to  permit  better  operational 
capability.  The  Harrier  program  does  oBer 


'  Senator  Sjmlugton  does  not  ooocur  wtth 
this  recommendation  for  procurement  of 
additional  A-7D8. 
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the  chance  to  obtain  true  operational  ex- 
nerience  with  VTOL  sqtiadrons.  In  view  of 
the  emphasis  being  placed  on  future  VTOL 
aircraft  In  the  Navy,  with  Its  air-capable 
ship  concept,  as  well  as  in  the  Marines  for 
close  support  attack  aircraft,  the  subcom- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Harriers  pro- 
cured be  used  to  evaluate  these  concepts 
of  operation.  The  subcommittee  believes, 
however,  that  the  60  Harrier  aircraft  al- 
ready ordered  throtigh  Fiscal  Year  1972  will 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  and  recom- 
mends that  no  additional  Harriers  be 
purchased. 

Assuming  that  questions  regarding  hell- 
copter  vulnerability  are  resolved  success- 
fully, the  subcommittee  believes  that  there 
ts  a  valid  requirement  for  a  more  capable 
attack  helicopter. 

Individual  Views  of  Sen.\tor  Strom 

Thitbmono 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Report  of  the  Close 

Air  Support  Subconualttee  is  sound  and  Is 

firmly  based  upon  the  testimony  before  the 

subcommittee  during  the  hearings. 

However,  because  of  my  deep  Interest  in 
this  subject  I  am  filing  these  individual 
views  as  a  means  of  emphasizing  my  belief 
that  the  Army  needs  an  advanced  helicopter 
g  unship  and  that  such  a  weapon  system  Is 
complementary  to,  and  not  duplicative  of, 
fixed-wing  air  support. 

I  believe  that  the  body  of  this  report  on 
close  air  support  does  an  excellent  job  of 
laying  a  foundation  from  which  present  con- 
troversy over  close  air  support  can  be  un- 
derstood. Where  the  report  falls  short.  In 
mv  opinion.  Is  that  the  findings  and  rec- 
otnmendatlons  that  were  reached  do  not  ad- 
dress the  issues  as  directly  as  might  be  de- 
sired. 

In  my  view,  tlie  primary  mission  of  fixed- 
wing  close  air  support  for  the  Army  has 
traditionally  rested  with  the  Air  Force  and 
this  role  Is  adequately  defined  in  current 
memoranda  and  policy.  Because  of  the  heavy 
emphasis  accorded  air  power,  the  old  Army 
Air  Corps  separated  from  the  Army  in  the 
1940'H.  forming  a  separate  service,  today's 
U.S.  Air  Force.  Since  the  1940"s,  time  and 
technology  have  developed  ."so  that  the  Air 
Force  has  emphasized  the  additional  role  of 
extremely  long  range  strategic  nuclear  bom- 
bardment with  bombers  and  intercontinental 
mU^siles  and  the  needs  of  air  superiority. 

In  the  hearings  the  Anny  supported  the 
fixed-wing  close  air  stipport  role  remaining 
with  the  Air  Force  but  argued  persuasively 
for  the  continuation  of  the  helicopter  gun- 
.ships  as  an  integral  part  of  the  ground  com- 
mander's fire  and  maneuver  team.  After  all, 
Close  Air  Support  re  not  an  Independent 
mission  but  stems  from  the  firepower  re- 
cmirements  of  the  man   on  the  ground. 

The  real  question  should  tiot  be  whether 
or  not  the  helicopter  gunshlp  infringes  on 
an  services  mission  but  rather  should  be. 
does  It  save  lives  among  the  vulnerable 
ground  forces  by  performing  a  job  which 
fixed-wing  planes  cannot  perform? 

The  Issue  as  to  whether  or  not  this  coun- 
try could  afford  four  tactical  Air  Force  planes 
«as  injected  into  the  hearings  early  in  the 
testimony.  This  "four  Air  Force  question" 
points  to  the  tactical  aircraft  squadrons 
presently  centered  In  the  Air  Force  but  also 
contemplated  by  a  large  Navy  tactical  air 
structure,  the  smaller  division-wing  team 
structure  in  the  Marines,  and  the  helicopter 
gimship  aviation  element  dlstrib»\ted 
throughout  the  Army. 

The  Navy's  tactical  aircraft  arm  developed 
ns  a  result  of  the  aircraft  carrier.  This  con- 
cept is  sound  and  has  served  the  nation  well 
since  the  start  of  World  War  11.  The  size  of 
the  Navy's  tactical  fighter  complement  has 
been  driven  by  the  number  of  aircraft  car- 
riers. This  element  of  our  defense  structure 
niav  be  more  critical  to  our  security  In  years 


ahead   as   we    reduce   foreign    commitments 
and  thus  surrender  our  overseas  air  bases. 

The  Marine  tactical  aircraft  program  de- 
veloped because  of  the  special  amphibiotis 
mission  assigned  to  them.  The  Marines,  al- 
though supported  a  great  deal  by  Navy  tac- 
tical air  elements,  have  always  demanded 
and  received  Integrated  close  air  support  in 
the  form  of  a  divislon-wlng  team.  Such 
close  air  support  has  been  supplied  by  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  In  the  past  decade.  However, 
technological  advances  of  recent  years  have 
resulted  In  the  Integration  of  vertical  and 
short  take-off  and  landing  aircraft  like  the 
Harrier  and  Cobra  helicopter  gunshlps  Into 
the  Marine  air-ground  team. 

The  Army's  large  helicopter  aviation  ele- 
ment is  ft  recent  development  resulting  from 
ad\ancements  of  helicopter  technology  In 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  As  the  report  makes 
clear,  the  growth  of  this  aviation  element 
took  place  in  the  mid-1960s  following  the 
Defense  Department's  encouragement  that 
Army  battlefield  mobility  be  enhanced  by 
the  helicopter.  As  the  report  further  shows, 
the  attack  versions  of  the  helicopter  evolved 
naturally  from  the  combat  experience  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  The  Defense  Department  and 
the  Congress  would  be  remiss  if  they  did  not 
capitalize  on  this  experience  to  Improve  our 
nation's  defense  capability. 

The  key  charge  raised  is  that  fixed-wing 
airplanes  and  attack  helicopters  duplicate 
each  other.  A  reading  of  the  report  makes  It 
perfectlv  clear  that  this  is  not  so.  Duplica- 
tion is  a  false  Issue.  Close  air  support  Is 
simply  an  element  of  the  total  firepower  In- 
volved in  the  land  battle,  the  part  of  the 
war  that  involves  the  efforts  of  the  ground 
soldier  to  occupy  and  hold  ground.  The  re- 
port makes  clear  that  all  of  the  multiple 
elements  of  firepower  that  support  the  in- 
fantrymen In  the  land  battle  'duplicate" 
each  other  in  the  sense  that  they  are  all 
used  to  support  him  In  the  battle.  Machine- 
gun  fire  duplicates  rifle  fire  and  mortars 
duplicate  artillery  fire,  but  each  weapon  Is 
different  and  has  Its  useful  and  unique 
application. 

Should  we  elUnlnate  any  of  the  elements 
of  firepower  that  support  the  infantryman, 
since  In  a  way  they  all  "duplicate"  one  an- 
other? To  propose  to  do  so  would  be  abstird. 
Firepower  helps  the  groiuid  .soldier  win  wars; 
It  also  saves  lives  in  the  attainment  of  that 
objective.  While  the  firepower  of  a  weapon 
may  duplicate  that  of  another  weapon  sys- 
tem when  it  hits  the  target,  the  type  of 
ordnance  hitting  the  target  and  the  means 
through  which  it  is  delivered  are  often  dif- 
ferent. The  fl.xed-wlng  fighter  and  the  heli- 
copter are  dissimilar  types  of  aircraft,  use 
entirely  different  ordnance  and  deliver  it  In 
entirely  different  types  of  attack.  The  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  delivers  heavy  ordnance  and 
makes  strafing  passes  with  fixed  cannons  or 
nickets.  It  mu.st  approach  its  target  at  a 
high  altitude,  dive  at  the  target  and  then 
pull  away.  All  this  time  it  is  exposed  to 
enemy  radar  and  fire.  However,  the  hell- 
copter  is  not  restricted  to  straight-in  attacks 
over  the  enemy,  and  can  fire  weapons  at 
targets  off  line-of-filght.  It  approaches  the 
battle  area  with  catuion  and  precision,  using 
cover  of  trees  and  hills,  popping  up  and 
darting  nbout. 

Initially,  the  Army  develoned  the  helicopter 
gunshlp  to  protect  its  other  helicopters.  In 
moving  troops  by  helicopter  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  aircraft  which  could  accom- 
pany the  transport  helicopter  at  the  same 
same  speed  and  provide  sustained  and  sup- 
pressive fire  in  the  landing  zone  to  protect 
the  troops  while  they  dismounted  and  took 
cover.  In  carrying  out  this  role,  the  Army 
learned  that  the  helicopter  gunshlp  had 
other  capabilities  which  fixed  wing  aircraft 
could  not  offer.  These  included  providing 
Its  own  target  acquisition  and  highly  ac- 
curate, close-in  offensive  aitd  defensive  'res 
to  the  front,  sides  and  rear,  while  operating 


at  night  and  during  adverse  weather.  The 
attack  helicopter  moves  nimbly  about  the 
battlefield  In  the  environment  of  the  ground 
soldier;  it  flies;  it  hovers;  it  pops  up;  it  darts 
away.  It  is  an  aerial  platform  for  the  ground 
commander.  It  is  manned  by  Infantrymen, 
cavalyrmen,  and  artillerymen  who  under- 
stand the  land  battle  and  who  participate 
on  a  dally  basis  as  an  Integral  element  of 
Army  combat  units.  It  has  a  place  In  the 
spectrum  of  land  battle  firepower  which  can- 
not be  duplicated  either  by  ground  weapons 
or  fixed-wing  aircraft. 

The  Subcommittee  report  did  give  ap- 
proval to  the  attack  helicopter  concept  with 
these  words:  "Assuming  that  questions  re- 
garding helicopter  vulnerability  are  resolved 
successfully,  the  Subcommittee  beliefs  that 
there  is  a  valid  requirement  for  a  more  capa- 
ble attack  helicopter." 

The  question  of  sur\'lvabiUty,  frequently 
used  against  the  helicopter  gunshlp.  ts  beUig 
addressed  in  current  Army  tests.  To  date 
these  tests  are  reaffirming  previous  favora- 
ble findings.  Armor  plating  will  make  them 
less  susceptible  to  enemy  flre  and  crash  sur- 
vlvable  rubber  fuel  tanks  wUl  reduce  per- 
sonnel casualties  when  a  helicopter  goes 
down.  In  Vietnam  approximately  half  of 
all  downed  helicopters  were  recovered  and 
returned  to  service.  Concurrently,  new  tactics 
and  techniques  are  being  developed  to  fur- 
ther enhance  survivability. 

The  question  of  tactics  and  employment 
Impacts  greatly  on  the  survivability  ques- 
tion. Presently  the  Army  plans  to  use  the 
helicopter  in  conjunction  with  its  ground 
forces  In  overwatchlng  flre  roles,  attacking 
enemy  penetrations,  committing  the  reserves 
exploiting  the  ground  attack  and  other  bat- 
tlefield slttiatlons.  Up  to  20  advanced  attack 
helicopters  are  planned  per  Army  division 
where  they  will  be  employed  to  increase  the 
division  firepower  and  pressure  on  the  enemy, 
thereby  Improving  the  survivability  of  the 
ground  soldier. 

Specifically.  I  agree  that  the  report  should 
recommend  a  rewriting  of  the  roles  and  mis- 
sions directives.  The  Air  Force  assignment 
to  provide  fixed-wing  close  air  support  for  the 
Army  should  be  reaffirmed.  The  Army  func- 
tion to  operate  attack  helicopters  should  be 
formally  established  in  Department  of  De- 
fense directives  by  assigning  this  mission 
directly  to  the  Army.  This  Is  In  consonance 
with  the  1966  agreement  between  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  wherein 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  agreed  "to 
relinquish  all  claims  for  helicopter  and  fol- 
low on  rotary  wing  aircraft  which  are  de- 
signed and  operated  for  . . .  fire  support."  Irre- 
spective of  this  agreement,  the  issue  of  firing 
weapons  from  advanced  attack  helicopters 
and  the  semantics  Involved  are  still  detract- 
ing from  service  harmony  and  what  should 
be  the  goal  of  both  services:  to  maximi2» 
the  firepower  support  for  the  soldier  on  the 
ground.  These  mission  assignments  should 
have  the  strong  support  of  the  Secretarj-  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Services. 
I  further  believe  that  the  testimony  before 
the  Subcommittee  made  clear  that  an  ad- 
vanced attack  helicopter  is  required  because 
the  technology  Is  In  hand  to  make  significant 
advances  over  the  capabilities  of  the  current 
attack  helicopter.  Just  as  the  technology 
which  produced  InterconlinentHl  ballistic 
missiles  has  complemented  strategic  bomber 
aircraft,  helicopter  gunshlp  developments 
have  complemented  the  means  to  deliver  fire- 
power for  the  foot  soldier.  It  is  here  on  the 
groutid  where  the  battles  are  won  and  lost 
and  where  the  bulk  of  casualties  are  taken. 
It  is  also  here  on  the  ground  that  too  few 
technological  achievements  of  the  past  three 
decades  have  been  made. 

The  Army  considers  the  advanced  attack 
helicopter  as  its  Ntunber  One  priority  pro- 
gram. The  Army,  as  the  benefactor  of  air 
support,  certainly  mtist  have  Its  views  care- 
ftiilv  considered.  Army  leaders  and  the  aver- 
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ace  soldier  are  sold  on  the  hehcopter  gunshlp 
^  a  technological  breakthrough  which  can 
make  their  job  easier. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  Army 
should  be  assigned  the  advanced  helicopter 
gunshlp  responsibility  and  the  role  of  flxed- 
wlng  close  air  support  should  be  reaffirmed 
for  the  Air  Force.  Plxed-wlng  air  support  is 
critical  to  the  battlefield,  as  the  Army  wUl 
readily  admit,  but  the  day-to-day  dirty 
work  left  to  the  ground  soldier  can  be  reduced 
significantly  by  an  advanced  attack  hellcop- 
tw'.  It  Is  not  an  etther/or  situation  between 
these  two  fire  support  systems.  Each  Is  In- 
herently different  not  only  In  appearance 
but  In  capablUty.  If  these  two  machines  dup- 
licate at  aU,  It  would  be  In  areas  which  make 
up  only  about  10%  of  the  capability  of  each— 
and  that  In  itself  may  be  a  tactical  advan- 
tage  m  the  press  of  combat. 

An  early  definition  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment of  the  role  of  the  advanced  attack  hell- 
copter  gunshlp  as  an  Army  mission  would  go 
far  towards  ending  the  current  and  unpro- 
ductive rivalry  between  the  Air  Force  and 
Army  on  this  issue. 


NURSE  PRACTITIONERS:  FILLING  A 
NEED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  no 
health  care  system  can  be  effective  with- 
out the  necessary  manpower  to  deliver 
services.  But,  in  my  view,  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  creative  ways 
of  developing  new  tjrpes  of  health  man- 
power and  making  the  best  use  of  what 
we  now  have. 

Nurse  practitioners  are  a  partial  an- 
swer to  this  problem.  They  are  provid- 
ing valuable  services.  They  are  filling  a 

My  own  State  of  Idaho  provides  ex- 
cellent examples  of  what  nurse  practi- 
tioners can  do.  The  story  of  their  con- 
tributions in  Idaho  has  been  effectively 
described  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Nursing.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article — 
entitled,  "The  Cambridge-Council  Con- 
cept or  Two  Nurse  Practitioners  Make 
Good"— be  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging,  I  am  especially  interested  in 
how  health  care  for  the  elderly  might  be 
improved  through  the  expanded  use  of 
nurse  practitioners.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  offer  much  promise  In  this  regard- 
But  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  restrictive  medicsu-e  regulations  are 
now  limiting  the  capacity  of  nurse  prac- 
titioners to  perform  in  the  most  effective 
fashion.  For  this  reason,  I  have  written 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  requesting  that  he  consider 
changes  in  these  medicare  regulations  so 
that  the  full  potential  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners may  be  realized  as  they  try  to 
serve  our  elderly.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  Secretary  Richardson  also  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

One  of  the  outstanding  pioneers  in 
developing  the  concept  of  nurse  practi- 
tioners in  Idaho  was  Dr.  John  A.  Ed- 
v;ards.  He  was  a  coauthor  of  the  article 
I  am  requesting  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  was  also  his  letter  to  me  that 
supplied  the  ideas  that  I  have  brought 
to  Secretary  Richardson's  attention. 

The  State  of  Idaho  and  the  cause  of 
nurse  practitioners  suffered  a  major  loss 


a  few  days  ago  with  the  untimely  passing 
of  Dr.  Edwards.  I  mourn  his  death,  and 
I  share  in  the  grief  felt  by  all  who  knew 
him  and  were  helped  by  him. 

The  memory  of  Dr.  Edwards'  work  in 
promoting  nurse  practitioners,  I  firmly 
believe,  should  inspire  further  efforts  in 
this  important  area.  And,  I  intend  to  do 
all  within  my  power  to  contribute  to  this 
vital  endeavor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THB     CAMBRXDCS-COTJNCn.     CONCEPT     OR     TWO 

Norse  Practitionebs  Make  Oood 
The  hand-lettered  sign  on  the  door  reads, 
"Office  hours  9-5  Mon.-Frl."  and  the  waiting 
room  in  the  former  pool  hall  Is  starting  to 
fill  when  Nurse  Practitioner  Kay  Ortman  be- 
gins to  see  her  patients.  This  now  usual  and 
accepted  occurrence  In  Cambridge,  a  rural 
farming  conununlty  of  383  persons  In  west 
central  Idaho,  would  not  have  been  con- 
ceivable or  even  probable  In  any  Idaho  town 
a  year  earlier. 

A  winding,  hilly  22  miles  away,  in  not- 
much-larger  CouncU,  Nurse  Practitioner  Jane 
Curtis  begins  to  screen  patients  coming  to 
that  clinic.  In  contrast  to  her  Cambridge 
coUeague,  she  has  close  at  hand  the  physi- 
cians with  whom  both  work.  Still,  she  wlU 
refer  only  some  of  the  patients  to  them. 
Others  she  will  deal  with  by  herseU. 

These  two  speclaUy  trained  nurse  prac- 
titioners represent  major  changes  In  how 
health  care  Is  given  In  the  Cambrldge-Coun- 
cU  area.  They  are  the  essential  elements  In  a 
project  sponsored  by  the  Mountain  States 
Regional  Medical  Program. 

THE    KEEB 

The  State  of  Idaho  encompasses  some 
83,000  square  miles  of  ruggedly  beautlftU  ter- 
rain with  a  population  of  698,000  people  clus- 
tered In  small  urban -rural  centers  along  the 
rivers  and  valleys  of  the  state.  As  In  most  of 
the  nation,  most  of  Its  health  professionals — 
approximately  00  percent — tend  to  locate  In 
iirban  areas.  Many  smaU  communities  and  6 
counties  have  no  resident  physicians  at  all. 
Two  family  practice  physicians  who  live 
In  Council  (pop.  900),  serve  a  total  popula- 
tion of  6,000  dispersed  over  a  100-mlle  radius 
including  Cambridge.  Dtirlng  twenty-four 
years  of  practice,  the  senior  physician  lost 
five  colleagues  to  the  conveniences  of  urban 
practice  and  Uvlng.  There  are  few  physicians 
willing  to  take  on  the  24-hour  day,  366  day- 
per-year  responsibility  faced  by  the  rural 
practitioner.  The  last  resident  physician  In 
Cambridge  died  five  years  ago.  Efforts  to  re- 
place him  were  futile  despite  the  com- 
munity's activities  to  raise  funds  for  a  new 
clinic  facility,  as  a  special  attraction.  In- 
creasingly, It  became  apparent  that  new  ways 
of  extending  medical  services  would  be  the 
solution  to  the  area's  health  care  problems. 
The  Mountain  States  RMP  set  out  to 
demonstrate  how,  through  the  use  of  nurse 
practitioners. 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  a  "town  meet- 
ing" of  physicians  and  nurses  from  the  area. 
Including  the  nurses  on  the  20-bed  Council 
hospital  staff,  and  others  concerned  with  the 
program.  Although  there  were  some  reserva- 
tions about  the  scops  and  outcome  of  such 
a  nurse-practitioner  project,  the  group  ex- 
pres.sed  a  willingness  to  permit  a  well-con- 
trolled one  to  take  place. 

Stanford  University  Medical  Center,  In  co- 
operation with  Area  III  of  the  California 
RMP.  was  launching  a  special  program  to 
prepare  nurse  practitioners  for  Just  such 
needs,  and  agreed  to  accept  two  Idaho  nurses 
in  its  first  class  of  five.  The  two  Council  phy- 
sicians agreed  to  employ  the  nurses  and  to 
help  with  their  continued  education  after 
they  completed  the  course,  and  the  project 
director  of  the  Stanford  program  proceeded 
to  select  the  two  nurses. 


The  Stanford  program  was  Ideal — short 
enough  (four  months)  to  make  It  possible 
lor  the  ntirses  to  be  away,  and  fiexible  In 
Its  prerequisites.  The  two  nurses  who  entered 
the  program  are  of  varying  backgrounds.  Jane 
Curtis  Is  a  graduate  of  a  3-year  hospital 
school  of  nursing  with  20  years'  exparlence, 
including  four  years  as  director  of  nursing 
service  at  the  Council  Hospital.  Kay  Ortman 
Is  a  fairly  recent  graduate  of  a  baccalaureate 
program  with  experience  as  a  staff  nurse  In 
a  500-bed  urban  hospital,  as  well  as  nine 
months  at  the  community  hospital  in  Coun- 
cU. Wtie^a  the  project  began,  she  was  coun- 
seling In  a  satellite  mental  health  center  In 
Cambridge. 

Their  training  program,  which  started  Oc- 
tober I,  1970,  was  intensive  and  concentrated 
for  the  first  three  months  with  clinical  ex- 
perience at  the  Stanford  Medical  Center  and 
nearby  clinics.  The  fourth  month  was  spent 
working  in  rural  clinics.  In  California,  with 
family  ph3?8lclans.  Content  and  experience 
were  greared  primarily  to  acquiring  addi- 
tional skills  ordinarily  psrcelved  as  medical 
with  the  assumption  that  the  nursing  back- 
ground provided  a  sound  basis  on  which  to 
build.  These  Included  taking  and  recording 
histories;  giving  complete  physical  examina- 
tions (Including  neurologic  and  pelvic  with 
Pap  smears);  suturing  minor  lacerations  not 
Involving  tendons  or  nerves;  managing 
chronic  disease  problems;  managing  geri- 
atric patients;  treating  common  infections 
or  self-llmltlng  illnesses;  performing  and  In- 
terpreting laboratory  screening  tests,  such 
as  C£.C.  and  differential,  Hgb.,  urinalysis, 
sed.  rates;  normal  deliveries;  giving  well- 
child  care;  and  giving  routine  prenatal  and 
postnatal  care. 

A  three-month,  six-month  and  one -year 
evaluation  by  the  project  dUector  In  the 
home  setting  would  be  an  Integral  portion 
of  the  program.  No  tuition  was  required. 
Travel  and  Uvlng  expenses  were  paid  by 
Mountain  States  Regional  Medical  Program. 

PREPARING    THE   COMMUNITT 

Sustained  Involvement  and  Information 
sharing  not  only  among  local  participants 
but  among  all  health  professionals  and  agen- 
cies throughout  the  state  have  been  vital. 
Prom  the  beginning,  there  has  been  an  ex- 
change of  Information  and  Ideas  among 
members  of  the  nursing  licensing  board,  the 
state  nurses  association,  and  appropriate 
oommlttees  of  the  state  medical  association. 
The  program  was  explained  In  detail  to  the 
Joint  Liason  Committee  of  the  Idaho  Medical 
Association -Idaho  Nurses  Association  which 
has  representation  from  all   state  areas. 

The  Idaho  Nurses'  Association  surveyed  all 
nurses  In  the  state  (3,153)  shortly  after  the 
program  was  Instituted  to  Inform  them  and 
get  their  reactions.  The  Idaho  Medical  Associ- 
ation sent  a  similar  survey  to  all  physicians 
(525).  Of  the  respondents,  82  percent  of  the 
nurses  and  68  percent  of  the  physicians  In- 
dicated that  they  saw  the  nurse  practitioner 
role  as  valid.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the 
nurses  Indicated  they  would  be  Interested  In 
pursuing  such  a  role:  32  percent  of  the  physi- 
cians said  they  would  be  Interested  In  em- 
ploying such  a  person  In  their  own  practice. 
There  was  some,  but  not  a  marked,  difference 
between  the  two  groups  as  to  what  functions 
should  be  performed. 

Midway  In  the  first  four  months,  while  the 
nurses  were  at  Stanford,  a  meeting  was  held 
with  representatives  from  the  medical  and 
nursing  associations  and  licensing  boards, 
the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  the  hospital  associ- 
ation, the  dental  association,  schools  of  nurs- 
ing In  the  state,  and  the  Regional  Medical 
Program.  A  progress  report  was  given  by  the 
director  of  the  Stanford  program  and  the 
senior  Council  physician. 

The  numerous  speaking  tours  In  various 
areas  of  the  state— Boise,  Twin  Palls.  Lewis- 
ton  and  McCall — by  the  two  nurses  and  one 
of  the  physicians  have  been  an  effective 
means  of  providing  a  forum  for  discussion. 
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lessening  those  reservations  and  resistance 
that  may-exist. 

PRACTICING    IN    COrNCII. 

Although  the  training  period  was  essen- 
tially the  same  for  both  practitioners  each 
lias  developed  a  unique  position  on  the 
health  care  team  in  her  respective  commun- 
ity. In  Council.  Ms.  Curtis  Initially  worked  in 
a  side-by-slde  supervised  practice  with  the 
two  physicians  in  the  clinic  and  in  the  hos- 
pital, developing  competencies  rapidly. 

The  day  begins  for  her  by  mailing  morning 
hospital  rounds  with  the  physician  Lf  he  is 
there  when  she  updates  progress  records.  Ms. 
Curtis  makes  rounds  for  the  physician  Lf  he 
is  unavailable.  At  the  clinic,  she  screens  pa- 
tients, referring  to  the  physician  those  be- 
yond her  level  of  competency.  She  sees  many 
children,  treats  upper  respiratory  ailments 
and  ear,  nose  and  throat  problems,  and  gives 
Immunizations. 

An  important  activity  for  her  Is  patient 
education.  The  patient  may  be  too  bewild- 
ered or  disoriented  to  really  absorb  the  phy- 
sician's Instructions.  The  nurse  takes  the 
time  to  have  the  patient  tell  in  hlc  own  words 
how  he  understands  instructions.  Often  pa- 
tients discuss  with  her  problems  with  which 
they  hesitate  to  trouble  the  busy  physician. 

An  Increasing  number  of  women  request 
that  the  nurse  practitioner  do  their  pelvic 
exams  and  Pap  smears,  stating  that  they  dis- 
like to  take  up  the  physician's  valuable  time 
when  "nothing  is  wrong  with  me."  The 
mother  In  labor  seems  comforted  to  see  a 
familiar  face — the  same  one  she  saw  during 
her  prenatal  care.  With  the  physician  pres- 
ent, the  nur.se  has  delivered  23  babies  In  ten 
months — a  healthy  record  for  a  town  of  900 ! 

Having  had  extensl%'e  experience  as  a  sur- 
gical nurse,  as  well  as  the  training  at  Stan- 
ford, this  nurse  practitioner  has  sufficient 
background  to  function  also  as  a  first  sur- 
gical assistant.  Her  other  activities  Include 
miking  house  calls  to  shut-ins  and  ln\'alids, 
and  managing  emergency  room  problems. 

Every  third  night  she  takes  call.  After 
evaluating  the  patient's  status  she  may  take 
care  of  the  problem  herself,  such  as  suturing 
a  minor  laceration,  or  ordering  essential  lab 
work.  If  the  problem  requires  medical  con- 
sultation, treatment  may  be  authorized  by 
the  physician  via  phone  or  may  require  his 
presence.  By-laws  approved  by  the  hospital 
Board  of  Trustees  enable  the  nurse  practi- 
tioner to  admit  patients.  Initiate  lab  work 
and  x-rays  and  provide  emergency  treatment. 

The  physician  and  nurse  practitioner  dis- 
cuss diagnosis  and  proposed  treatment  of 
patients.  Other  members  of  the  clinic  staff 
Include  a  Ic^b  technician,  a  receptionist,  and 
an  office  nurse.  An  Intercom  telephone  be- 
tween the  clinic  and  the  hospital,  which  is 
one  mile  away,  keeps  the  staff  In  touch  with 
the  progress  of  acute  hospital  patients. 

Por  Ms.  Curtis,  adjusting  to  the  Increased 
responstblltles  took  some  time.  Previous  pat- 
terns engendered  In  basic  education  and 
20  years  of  experience  In  the  traditional  nurs- 
ing role  made  for  some  discomfort  In  work- 
ing as  a  close  associate  of  the  physician. 
Leammg  to  give  orders  rather  than  Just 
take  them  requires  time.  She  found  that 
the  most  difficult  part  of  mastering  the  new 
role  vas  staying  in  that  role. 

PRACTICING     IN    CAMBRIDGE 

The  nurse  practitioner  in  the  Cambridge 
clinic  must  function  without  the  dally  on- 
site  presence  of  a  physician.  A  receptionist 
is  the  only  other  full-lime  staff  person  at 
the  clinic  although  the  services  of  a  local 
licensed  practical  nurse  are  available  on  oc- 
casion. The  clinic  Is  situated  in  a  burned-out 
build'.n?;  which  was  purchased  and  renovated 
uito  a  modern  clinic  facility  with  funds 
raised  entirely  by  the  community  and  with 
labor  donated  by  local  to'.vns{>eople.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  examining  rooms,  labora- 
tory, and  reception  areas,  space  Is  provided 


for   a    dentist   and    optometrist    who   make 
weekly  visits. 

£acb  of  the  physicians  travels  to  the  clinic 
one  afternoon  a  week  to  see  patients  with 
the  practitioner.  Three  days  a  week  patients 
are  seen  only  by  her.  She  has  the  options 
of  taking  care  o^'  the  problem  without  any 
medical  assistance,  calling  the  physician  for 
consultation,  sending  the  patient  to  Council 
for  further  diagnostic  work-up,  sending  him 
to  the  physician  immediately,  or  reschedul- 
ing a  visit  on  the  day  a  physician  will  be 
there. 

As  with  the  practitioner  In  Council,  Ms. 
Ortman  takes  histories  and  gives  complete 
physical  examinations,  routine  prenatal  and 
postnatal  care,  emergency  treatment,  and 
Immunizations.  She  makes  frequent  house 
calls  to  homebound  patients,  particularly  to 
geriatric  patients. 

A  typical  day  for  the  Cambridge  practioner 
may  include  treating  a  43-year-old  man  with 
chronic  otitis  media:  administering  Intra- 
muscular antibiotics  after  ascertaining  an 
Intolerance  for  the  oral  drug:  consulting  by 
phone  with  the  physician  on  adjusting  medi- 
cations for  a  patient  with  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease; removing  sutures  from  a  5-year-old 
child  who  had  a  cardiac  catheterization  In 
Seattle;  performing  a  pelvic  exam  on  a 
woman  with  chronic  pelvic  inflammatory  dis- 
ease; seeing  a  patient  for  thyroid  regulation: 
removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  surface 
of  eyes;  referring  a  patient  with  a  suspected 
fracture  from  a  logging-mill  accident  for 
diagnostic  x-rays;  performing  routine  physi- 
cal examinations  on  pre-school  children, 
high-school  athletes,  and  bus-drivers. 

Because  the  economy  is  largely  agricultural 
or  forestry-connected,  the  Incidence  of  al- 
lergy with  sinus  problems  is  high,  necessi- 
tating desensitization  injections.  Ms.  Ort- 
man estimates  that  she  herself  can  handle 
90  percent  of  all  upper  respiratory  tract  In- 
fections. 

She  finds  that  she  has  the  time  to  give 
supportive  therapy  to  the  large  number  of 
women  presenting  menopausal  symptoms 
and  recivlng  hormonal  treatment,  and.  In 
well-child  care,  to  discuss  development  and 
nutrition,  and  to  offer  anticipatory  guidance 
and  reassvirance  to  parents.  She  is  often  able 
to  determine  changes  In  cardiac  status,  mak- 
ing appropriate  changes  In  therapy.  Patients 
with  acute  illness,  with  positive  lab  findings, 
are  generally  referred  to  the  physician  either 
by  phone  consultation  or  a  visit.  Referrals  to 
specialists  may  be  made  after  consultation  by 
phone  with  the  Council  physician,  if  a  prob- 
lem is  acute. 

A  lab  technician  Is  not  available  In  the 
clinic  so  that  the  nurse  must  perform  her 
own  laboratory  procedures.  Feeling  a  need 
for  additional  training  in  this  area,  Ms.  Ort- 
man spent  extra  time  perfecting  her  tech- 
niques witli  the  hospital  lab  technician  In 
Council. 

Because  the  nurse  is  the  only  immediate 
medical  resource,  she  may  be  called  any- 
time— nights  as  well  as  weekends.  Three 
quarters  of  tliese  problems  can  be  handled 
over  the  phone. 

Many  people  in  Cambridge  are  seeking 
medical  attention  for  their  problems  much 
earlier  since  the  nurse  practitioner  is  in  the 
community,  and  they  do  not  have  to  travel 
miles  for  medical  assistance.  More  than  ever, 
patients  present  themselves  before  a  problem 
becomes  a  crisis  and  it  is  possible  to  empha- 
size the  value  of  preventive  medicine.  One 
86-year-old  woman  came  to  the  Cambridge 
Clinic  shortly  after  it  opened,  complaining 
of  shoulder  pain  she  associated  with  a  fall 
some  six  months  earlier.  Unwilling  to  travel 
the  22  miles  to  Council,  the  woman  suffered 
until  she  could  seek  the  services  of  the  new 
nurse  practitioner.  She  ordered  an  x-ray,  con- 
firming the  diagnosis  of  an  anterior  disloca- 
tion of  the  shoulder,  and  gave  much  needed 
relief  to  a  gratified  patient. 

The  community  is  very  proud  of  the  Cam- 


bridge clinic  and  Its  acceptance  Is  excellent. 
During  June  of  1971,  the  second  month  of 
full  operation  of  the  clinic,  352  visits  were 
recorded;  In  October,  302.  In  the  first  five 
and  one-half  months'  experience,  there  are 
records  on  437  families  even  though  the  pop- 
ulation of  Cambridge  is  less  than  400.  Cam- 
bridge Clinic  draws  from  the  surrounding 
communities  of  Hell's  Canyon,  Brownlee,  In- 
dian Valley,  and  Midvale.  In  that  same 
period,  the  nurse  estimates  that  physician 
consultation  or  referral  was  required  on  an 
average  of  19  percent  of  the  patients  seen  In 
a  given  week.  Most  patients  have  learned 
that  the  practitioner's  judgment  can  be 
trusted  and  they  feel  comfortable  with  her. 

COMMON  POLICIES  AND   CONCERNS 

Both  clinics  have  converted  to  problem- 
oriented  records,  permitting  better  communi- 
cation with  the  physician  and  allowing  a 
much  broader  approach  to  the  patient.  AU 
records  are  reviewed  by  a  physician.  Prescrip- 
tions written  by  the  nurse  practitioners  are 
countersigned  by  a  physician  when  he  Is  at 
the  clinic. 

The  nurses  are  on  a  fixed  salary.  All  bill- 
ings are  handled  through  each  clinic's  office, 
and  there  is  no  differentiation  In  charges  for 
services  performed  by  the  nurse  practitioner. 
In  addition  to  malpractice  insurance  carried 
by  the  nurses  themselves,  the  physicians  pay 
a  minimal  fee  for  additional  Insurance  to 
cover  the  nurss  practitioners. 

Health  professionals  have  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  legality  of  having 
delegated  to  nurses  more  and  laote  functions 
ordinarily  understood  to  be  within  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  The  advent  of  the  nurse 
practitioner  caused  further  concern  in  Idaho. 
Therefore,  a  physician  (co-author  of  this 
article)  and  a  nurse  legislator  had  introduced 
into  the  1971  Idaho  legislature  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Idaho  Nurse  Practice  Act,  which 
passed  in  February.  This  permits  the  profes- 
sional nurse  to  perform  acts  "of  medical 
diagnosis  or  prescription  of  therapeutic  or 
corrective  measures  ...  as  may  be  authorized 
by  rules  and  regulations  jointly  promulgated 
by  the  Idaho  state  board  of  medicine  and  the 
Idaho  board  of  nursing  which  shall  be  im- 
plemented by  the  Idaho  botu^  of  nursing." 
This  liberal  and  progesslve  law  allows  the 
nurse  practitioner  to  function  effectively 
without  the  constraints  which  might  result 
in  other  legislation  licensing  physician's  as- 
sistants or  by  the  use  of  rigid  definitions  in 
th2  medical  or  nursing  practice  acts. 

Continuing  education  Is  as  vital  to  the 
nurse  practitioner  as  to  any  other  health 
professional.  The  regular  contact  with  the 
physician  provides  s  constant  teacher-stu- 
dent relationship  with  considerable  give  and 
take.  Both  are  stimulated  to  do  further  study. 
AU  of  the  medical  consultants  to  the  com- 
munity. Including  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Health  teams,  the  University  of  Oregon  Medi- 
cal School  Circuit  Riders,  and  the  Southwest 
Idaho  Medical  Society,  have  helped  to  teach 
the  nurse  practitioners  how  to  handle  prob- 
lem cases. 

There  is  a  need  for  such  education  on  a 
formal  basis.  Idaho  has  no  medical  school, 
and,  to  date,  no  training  for  the  nurse  prac- 
titioner exists  in  the  state,  although  two 
schools  of  nursliag  are  exploring  the  develop- 
ment of  such  programs. 

AN  EXCITING  FTTTURE 

What  is  the  future  of  the  program?  Physi- 
cians in  the  project  view  It  with  increasing 
enthusiasm  as  experience  grows.  Their  morale 
is  Improved,  with  more  freedom  to  carry  out 
community  activities  and  spend  more  time 
with  their  families  without  throwing  addi- 
tional strain  on  their  medical  associates.  In 
addition,  physician  time  is  released  for  those 
problems  requiring  a  high  level  of  medical 
skill.  "With  this  kind  of  doubling  of  the  health 
care  team,  more  patients  can  be  cared  for 
without  further  Increasing  the  physicians' 
loads. 
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are^yo^toow.  serving  a  very  useful  func-  tives  have  held  with  representatives  of  ^-^^-                ^^         ^^  ,,,^  ^,  pj^.^er 

tlon  in  many  parts  of  our  Nation.  Their  ca-  various  farm  commodity  organLsatioiW  are  tri'lUig  y^  aU  t^ls   In  1972,  nearly  half 

paclty  to  perform  In  the  most  effective  fash-  The  effort  is  beginning  to  pay  dividends  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  growers  In  this  country  planted 

ion  is,  however,  limited  by  current  Medi^  jjj  terms  of  better  public  understanding.  ^^  hybrid  seed.  Over  the  years,  we've  gotten 

regulations.  For  this  reason,  I  am  writing  j^  example  of  this  is  an  advertise-  to  know  a  whole  lot  of  farmers  ...  so  we 

to   request   your   consideration   of   needed  ^^^^  pubUshed  in  the  July  31  issue  of  decided  we  ought  to  speak  up  with  the  facta. 

''^der«SSi^re  regulations,  as  de.  Time    maga^ne.    now    on    newsstands  our  friends  on  farms  all  over  the  country 

scribed  to  me  In  a  recent  letter  from  an  Idaho  throughout  the  country.    ,       ^       ^       . .  deserve  it.                  

constituent,  nurse  practitioner  services  are  The  advertisement  was  placed  and  paid                                                                „„  ,„,o, 

not    reimbursable    under    Medicare    unless  for   by   Pioneer   Hi-Bred  International,  iProm  Scottsbluff  Star-Herald,  July  29, 1972] 

a  physician  Is  physically  present  and  taking  jn^.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  text  of                                 Cornt  Idea? 

active  part  In  the  case  of  the  patient.  ^^le  message  tells  an  important  story  that         a  Pioneer  seed  com  ad  In  Time  Magazine? 

This  regulation  sems.  unfair  and  unwise  to  ^^        American  should  know  about  agri-  sure  enough,  on  page  61  of  the  current  Issue, 

me  because  It  Is  not  always  feasible  for  a  ^.           j      ^    unanimous    consent    to  Just  past  the  book  review  section,  is  a  full 

physician  to  be  present,  and  yet  valuable  and  ^^""f^-    ^    "/*„,  thrnrfvprtifiement  in  the  page  ad  by  the  seed  company, 

needed  services  by  the  nurse  practitioner  can  place  the  text  of  the  advertisement  m  tne  pagewi  j^  ^  ^  ^  trying  to  sell  corn.  Its 

still  be  rendered  in  his  absence.  Let  me  offer  Record.                                     «  ui  .»   e*»,  trvlne  to  sell  the  Idea  that  farmers  are  the 

two  examples  from  my  State  of  Idaho  to  U-  Mr.   President,   the   Soottsbh^  Star-  ^g^^^tton  flghtere  in  the  United  States, 

lustrate  the  advantages  In  utUlzlng  nurse  Herald  on  Saturday,  July  29, 1972,  had  an  ^nd  It  does  a  pretty  credlUble  Job  of  achlev- 

practitloners  and  the  difficulties  caused  by  excellent  editorial  commenting  upon  this  ^g  t^is  end. 

the  current  Medicare  regulations.  Pioneer  seed  corn  ad.  I  ask  unanimous         Beneath  a  drawing  of  an  aerial  view  of  a , 

The  small  t^f^.  f^Cambrldge   Id^o,  has  ^  ^j^^t  following  the  text  of  the  typical  American  farm,  the  seed  com  firm 

no  resident  physician  but   does  have  one  ^       ji^        ^t    the  editorial  be  printed  notes  that  "There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  prices 

lull-time  nurse  practitioner  at  Its  Medical  f^y^'^^^^^l^Ji'^'   ^^  eaiwrmi   oe  prmicu  ^ic                                             inflation.  Unfor- 

Clinlc.  Many  of  the  individuals  this  nurse  in  the  RECORD.  tn^teiv  there  ^n'tanr  easy  answers  But 

practitioner'sees  are  Medicare  patients.  One  There  being  no   objection    the  items  J^^^^^  »^^  Xtlv^L^tlo^flgh^re  in 

day  a  week  a  physician  from  a  town  twenty-  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  JhL  country  They  haven't  had  a  major  price 

five  miles  from  Cambridge  visits  Its  Medical  j^  follows:  increase  In  the  goods  they  sell  for  a  genera- 

Cllnlc    and    reviews    the    patient  s    charts.  ^hese  Americans  Have  Held  the  Line  on  tlon  Who?  The  sometimes  forgotten  farmers 

Moreover,  this  physician  U  In  regular  com-  prices  Since  1950  of  America  " 

Xn«"bv  ;^?ne''*T^e"S^tof  .S^"?e?l^;  There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  prices  these         The  facts,  as  presented  by  the  advertlse- 

m^f  nf  hL'^?l^«,„^ tt^l  ttmrthev  are  days.  And  how  to  beat  Inflation.  Unfortunate-  ment,  are  well  known  to  farmers  and  agri- 

^l  or  fr„nf?»,^^?i^  It  thl  ttme  of  hte  ly.  there  aren't  any  easy  answers.  But  there  businessmen,  but  they  may  be  new  to  the 

made  or  from  the  charts  at  the  time  of  his  y^^  ^^^  effective  inflation-fighters  In  this  largely  urban-dwelling  readers  of  Time.  An 

A    L3.«li'  .,<.™,»i»    frnn,    Miihn   mnoerni.  country.  They  havent  had  a  major  price  In-  accompanytog    graph    compares    some    1950 

^^^!^^f  „,^S  h™   R^rt«^XI^  crease  in  the  goods  they  sell  for  a  generation,  prices  with  1971  prices,  for  example:  In  1950 

^itl?  u  i,^^  fmn^^we  to^b^n  ho^  Who?  The  sometimes  forgotten  farmers  In  ^rn  was  »1.52  per  bushel  compared  to  $1.08 

that  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  obtain  house  ^       ^  j^^^  ^g^,    ^^eat  was  $2.00  compared  to  $1.31 

calls  for  those  In  nursing  homes  or  to  have  *™';^'the  facts:  m  1971    beef  per  hundredweight  was  $29.35 

any  meaningful  physician  follow-up  of  any  ^««<=«  compart  to  $M.12  and  hogs  $18.00  compared 

Vacuum  "^^    ''^^       ^''*"    "^        ^  com     (bushel) - $1.62  to  $f7.50  In  1971.  Of  cou,^,  prices  have  fluc- 

vacuuna.  ^  *„  ♦»,-         'Wheat  (bushel)  2.00  tuated  somewhat  since  1971  but  the  story  re- 

Clearly.  these  two  examples  point  to  tl^e         ^"f*  ^^^  V' 29  35  mains  essentially  the  same-farmers  are  not 

essential  work  being  done  by  nurse  pract  -         Beef  (IM  IbsO 29.  36  economic  gains  of  the  country. 

tloners  In  Idaho  and  the  barriers  to  their         Hogs  (100  lbs) ._- lo.w  """"^  .^        .  y^^^  ^^ 

effective  performance  caused  by  the  Medicare  1971 :                                                                             1^°IIT^     -»      •       ~, wi^,f.^Ji  v^ 

regulation.  Certainly  these  regulations  must         Corn  (bushel) - 1. 08  and  dirt.  too.  "Here  s  a  real  eye-opener.  Next 

be  having  a  sImUar   undesirable   result   In         Wheat  (bushel) 1.31  time  you're  at  the  supermarket,  price  a  5- 

many  other  parts  of  the  country.  Beef  (100  lbs.) 33.12  pound  bag  of  flour,  a  5-pound  bag  of  corn 

It  seems  Ironic  to  me  that  the  Department         Hogs    (100  lbs.) 17.50  meal  and  a  6-pound  bag  of  potting  soil.  You'll 

of   Health,    Education,    and   Welfare    wotild  •„„„„„  „..h,7  nrini.  from  US  Deoartment  ^^^  **'*  °°  exaggeration  to  say  our  farmers 

encourage  the  development  of  nurse  prac-  /y"^^,?,.^^!.      P'""*                    Department  ^^^  ^^^^^  products  cheaper  than  dirt." 

tltionere,  while  also  curtaUlng  their  useful-  '^^^^^^  look  at  the  prices  farmers  received         The   company   also  points  out  that  each 

ness    through    restrictive    Medicare    regula-  ,o- -bushel  of  corn  or  wheat  In  1950.  Twenty-  farmer  Is  feeding  45  people  today  compared 

tlons.  ^^g             j^tgr,  in  1971,  prices  were  substan-  to  only  20  back  to  1950,  a  fact  which  should 

May  I  suggest  the  following  as  a  proposed  ti^ny  lower  In  1950,  farmers  sold  beef  cattle  be  of  especial  toterest  to  the  city  folks  who 

solution  to  the  difficulties  resulting  from  ex-  ^^^   $29.36   per   hundredweight.   Twenty-one  raU  against  food  price  tocreases  while  they 

istlng  Medicare  regulations  In   the  area  of  years  later,  the  price  had  inched  up  Zcss  fhon  demand  more  pay  for  less  work, 

nurse  practitioners.  Would  It  not  be  wise  to  ^p,^  ^  yg^,^  Prices  received  for  hogs  decreased.         All  things  considered,  the  Pioneer  people 

do  away  with  the  current  restrictive  regula-  jjaybe  you'U  agree  the  best  toflatlon  fighters  have  presented  the  farmere  side  of  the  story 

tlons  and  provide  for  Medicare  reimburse-  ^^  ^^^  country  work  on  America's  farms.  concisely  and  with  great  effect,  and  they  have 

^h^ V        *?,"  "T^*'*^  1  '*"'^*  f/H**'.*i  ,°°*"  CHEAPER  THAN  D«T  done  It  to  a  brunch  of  the  medU  which  clr- 

who  are  acting  to  accordance  with  their  re-  ».nx.»ric»  .  uu^.^                      „^_„  ♦»,,,  „»^.-„  .,<><^e  »«  k» 

spectlve  State  medical  practices  acts?  Here's  a  real  eye-opener.  Next  time  you're  culates  to  areas  where  this  story  needs  to  be 

I  will  appreciate  very  much  your  careful  at  the  supermarket,  price  a  6-pound  bag  of  told. 
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SIXTY-EIGHT  CITIES  PROVIDE  RE- 
DUCED TRANSIT  FARES  FOR 
SENIORS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  most 
Americans,  it  is  a  routine  matter  to  visit 
friends,  shop  for  groceries,  or  go  to  the 
doctor. 

However,  these  tasks  can  become  for- 
midable obstacles  for  older  Americans 
struggling  on  limited,  fixed  incomes. 

Today  transportation  is  a  very  serious 
problem  for  millions  of  persons  65  or 
older.  In  fact,  it  represents  the  third  larg- 
est expenditure  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  intermediate  budget  for  a  re- 
tired couple — after  expenses  for  housing 
and  food. 

During  the  past  few  years  several  tran- 
sit systems  throughout  the  United  States 
have  reduced  bus  fares  for  seniors. 

One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to 
this  growing  list  is  Miami,  Fla.  Beginning 
on  October  1.  elderly  persons  riding  the 
buses  in  Dade  County  will  be  entitled  to  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  their  fares. 

As  chEdrman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, I  am  pleased  to  report  that  a  recent 
working  paper,  prepared  for  the  commit- 
tee by  Dr.  Manolo  J.  Reyes,  helped  to 
make  the  case  for  reduced  transportation 
rates  in  Miami. 

In  his  report  entitled  "Elderly  Cubans 
in  Exile,"  Dr.  Reyes  presented  powerful 
arguments  for  fare  reductions  not  only 
for  aged  minority  groups,  but  for  all  older 
Americans. 

Reduced  fares  now  enable  many  older 
Americans — who  formerly  lived  in  soli- 
tary confinement  in  their  homes — to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  society.  This  in- 
creased mobility  can,  of  course,  help 
counteract  isolation  and  loneliness. 
Equally  important,  it  can  also  enable  the 
elderly  to  obtain  the  services  which  they 
so  desperately  need. 

Approximately  68  cities,  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1972,  provided  reduced  fares  on  pub- 
Uc  transportation  for  older  Americans. 
Mr.  President,  because  I  now  receive 
many  inquiries  about  municipalities 
granting  fare  reductions  for  seniors,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  listing  of 
these  communities  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
TKANsrr  Ststems  With  SrNioR  CmzxNS 
Farcs 
(Asof  Jan.  1,1972) 
Fresno  Transit.  Fresno,  California. 
Oardena   Municipal   Bus   Lines,   Gardexia, 
California. 

Long  Beach  Public  Transportation,  Long 
Beach.  California. 

So.  Cal.  Rapid  Transit  District,  Los  Ange- 
les. California. 

Montebello  Municipal  Bus  Lines.  Monte- 
bello,  California. 

City  of  Oceanside  Transpn.  System,  Ocean- 
side,  California. 

Oxnard  Transit,  Oxnard,  California. 
Sacramento     Transit     Authority,     Sacra- 
mento. California. 

Ventura  City  Transit,  San  Buenaventure, 
California. 

San  Diego  Transit  Corp..  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. 

San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

Santa  Barbara  Metropolitan  Transit  Dt»- 
irtct.  Santa  Barbara.  California. 


Torrance  Transit  System,  Torrance,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Pueblo  Transportation  Company,  Pueblo, 
Colorado. 

The  Connecticut  Company,  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

City   &    County    of    Honolulu,    Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Chicago  Transit   Authority,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. 

Springfield  Mass  Transit  District,  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

Fort  Wayne  Public  Transportation  Corp., 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Munlclpal-Coach,  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 

South  Bend  P.  T.  C.  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Terre  Haute  Transportation  Utility.  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana. 

Sioux  City  Transit,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Trombly    Motor   Coach    Service,   Andover, 
Maine. 

Dept.  of  Streets  Rwys.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Grand   Rapids   Transit   Authority,   Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

Municipal  Transit,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Marlnel  Transi)ortatlon,  Inc.,  Chelmsford, 
Mass. 

Union  Street  Rwy.  Co.,  New  Bedford.  Mass. 

Twin    Cities    Area    Metropolitan    Transit 
Comm.,  St.  Paul,  Mpls.,  Minn. 

Albuquerque   Transit,   Albuquerque,   New 
Mexico. 

AshevUle  Transit  Authority,  AshevUle,  N. 
Carolina. 

Statesvllle  Motor  Coach  Co.,  StatesvUle,  N. 
Carolina. 

Las  Vegas  Transit  System,  Las  Vegas,  Ne- 
vada. 

Broome  Transit  System,  Blnghamton,  New 
York. 

Ithaca  Community  Transit,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Jamaica  Buses,  Inc..  Jamaica,  N.Y. 

N.Y.C.  Transit  Authority,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Regional   Transit   Service   Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Lane  Transit  Dlst.,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Mt.  Ashland  Stage  Lines,  Melford,  Oregon. 

Trl-Met,  Portland,  Oregon. 

City  of  Salem,  Salem,  Oregon. 

Garfield  Heights  Coach  Line,  Inc.,  Bedford, 
Ohio. 

Cincinnati  Transit,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Transit  System.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Euclid  Muni.  Transit  System,  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Maple    Heights    Transit    System,    Maple 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Toledo  Area  Regional   Transit   Authority, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mahonine   Valley   Regional   Mass   Transit 
Axith..  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Port  Authority  of  Allegheny  County,  Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

Transportation  &  Motor  Buses  for  Public 
Use  Authority,  Altoona,  Penna. 

R.  I.  Public  Transit  Authority,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Sioux  Transit,  Inc.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dakota. 

Dallas  Transit  System,  Dallas,  Texas. 

D.   C.  Transit   System,   Inc.,   Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dept.  of  Transpn.  City  of  Seattle,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Tacoma  Transit  System,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Yakima  City  Lines,  Yakima,  Washington. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Auth., 
Boston,  Mass. 

AC  Transit,  Oakland.  Calif. 

Erie    Metropolitan    Transit    Auth.,    Erie, 
Penn. 

Metropolitan     Transit,      Inc.,      Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

Saginaw  Transit  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Southeastern      Penna.      Transpn.     Auth., 
Phlla.,  Penna. 

Iowa    Regional    Transit    Authority,    Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Regional  Transit  Authority,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Davenport    City    Unes,    Inc.,    Davenport, 
Iowa. 


COMMENTS  ON  REPRESENTATIVE 
ASPIN'S   PRESS  RELEASE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  31,  1972,  Representative  Aspin  is- 
sued a  press  release  which  assailed  the 
DOD  cost  estimates  for  the  B-1  program. 
As  noted  below,  the  press  release  con- 
tained a  number  of  inaccuracies  and  un- 
founded assertions  wliich  invalidate 
Congressman  Aspin 's  arguments. 

COST  OF  THE  B-1   BOMBEX 

Representative  Aspin  asserted  that 
certain  ofBcials  "have  estimated  that  the 
B-1  costs  are  underestimated  by  at  least 
$3.6  billion"  based  upon  a  projected  "cost 
of  $60  million  per  plane  as  opposed  to 
the  official  Air  Force  estimate  of  $45  mil- 
lion"— yet  in  fact  the  current  official 
DOD  and  Air  Force  estimates  are  $45.5 
million  per  aircraft  based  upon  total  pro- 
gram costs  including  RJD.T.  k  E.;  and 
$35.2  million  per  aircraft  based  solely 
upon  procurement  coets.  These  costs  in- 
clude an  OSD-approved  average  infla- 
tion factor  through  the  production  phase 
of  the  program.  These  approved  figures 
are  reported  quarterly  to  the  Congress  in 
the  B-1  selected  acquisition  report. 

It  is  recognized  that  credible  cost  es- 
timates will  be  one  of  the  dominant  fac- 
tors involved  in  obtaining  final  approval 
for  B-1  production.  Accordingly,  the  Air 
Force  is  proceeding  with  a  carefully 
structured  development  program  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  hazard  of  cost 
increases  associated  with  some  earlier 
aircraft  development  programs. 

In  tills  regard,  the  B-1  system  man- 
agement approach  has  been  focused  on 
the  maintenance  of  cost  stability.  The 
system  program  director  is  prepared  to 
make  the  performance/schedule  trade- 
offs needed  to  maintain  cost  stability.  No 
single  characteristic  will  be  allowed  to 
drive  the  cost. 

Not  all  cost  growth,  however,  Is  the 
result  of  poor  estimates  and /or  inade- 
quate management  control.  Other  fac- 
tors also  contribute,  for  example:  Rrst, 
economic  inflation  in  excess  of  the 
amount  estimated;  second,  program 
changes  dictated  by  funding  restriction; 
third,  changes  beyond  the  scope  of  cur- 
rent development  dictated  by  new  threat 
assessments,  and  fourth,  changes  in  re- 
quirements. Any  changes  in  cost  result- 
ing from  these  factors  are  identifled  and 
reported  to  Congress  in  the  quarterly  se- 
lected acquisition  reports — SAR. 

The  Air  Force  is  confident  that  the 
B-1  engineering  development  program, 
as  presently  planned  and  being  conduct- 
ed will  provide  sufficient  data  on  the 
soimdness  of  the  design,  the  predictabil- 
ity of  performance,  and  the  credibility 
of  costs,  to  permit  an  Informed  and  logi- 
cal decision  on  production.  The  develop- 
ment program,  itself,  will  be  pursued  on 
a  prudent  basis.  The  development  sched- 
ule is  conservative  and  no  decision  on 
production  Is  contemplated  before  ac- 
quisition of  the  planned  actual  flight  ex- 
perience on  the  aircraft.  The  current  Air 
Force  estimate  for  the  B-1  program,  as- 
suming production  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress, is  approximately  $11  billion — as 
contained  in  the  SAR.  This  figure  is  in 
"then  year"  dollars,  wtiich  Includes  a  fac- 
tor to  account  for  the  effect  of  inflation 
on  the  cost. 
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WEIGHT  OF  THE  AVIONICS  PACKAGE 

Representative  Aspin  asserted  tliat  the 
Air  Force  assumes  "that  the  B-1  will  con- 
tain only  3,800  pounds  of  electronic 
equipment  "—whereas  in  fact  the  current 
Air  Force  estimate  for  the  weight  of  the 
avionics  suit  is  about  5,000  to  6.000 
pounds.  Moreover,  the  estimate  of  the 
weight  of  the  B-1  avionics  suit  will  be 
further  refined  as  the  avionics  develop- 
ment program  proceeds,  and  the  precise 
weight  of  the.production  package  will  be 
known  upon  completion  of  the  avionics 
development  program. 

COST    OF   THE   AVIONICS    SUIT 

Apparently  using  3,800  pounds  as  the 
base  weight  of  the  avionics  suit.  Repre- 
sentative Aspin  stated  that  "each  pound 
of  additional  electronic  equipment  is  ex- 
pected to  cost  an  additional  $1,000  for 
each  plane" — ^whereas  the  total  estimat- 
ed cost  of  the  avionics  suit  has  remained 
constant  for  over  2  years  even  as  the 
weight  estimate  has  been  further  refined 
to  the  current  estimate;  and  the  cost- 
per-pound  of  the  avionics  suit  Is  expect- 
ed to  be  much  less  than  the  $1,400  in- 
cremental figure  cited  by  Representetive 
Aspin. 

The  official  cost  estimate  for  the  com- 
plete avionics  suit  is,  and  has  been  since 
December  1970.  $4.83  million  per  air- 
craft. This  estimate  is  in  "then  year" 
dollars,  that  is,  it  includes  an  allow- 
ance for  infiation,  and  is  based  upon  Air 
Force-validated  contractor  inputs  plus 
the  known  costs  of  off-the-shelf  equip- 
ment. 

In  this  connection.  It  is  important  to 
recall  major  objectives  of  the  B-1 
aviopics  development  program,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  in  August  1971.  These  objectives 
Include  making  maximum  use  of  avail- 
able off-the-shelf  avionics  equipment — 
whenever  adequate  to  do  the  job — ^re- 
maining within  the  programed  B-1 
funds,  and  providing  an  adequate  de- 
velopment base  to  allow  a  B-1  system 
production  decision  to  be  made  on  a 
timely  basis.  Inherent  in  these  objec- 
tives Is  the  concept  of  minimum  risk  and 
complexity,  which  is  an  important  con- 
sideration In  terms  of  the  management 
and  control  of  program  costs. 

Currently,  it  is  expected  that  the  cost- 
per-pound  of  the  avionics  suit  will  be 
less  tlian  $1,00C-  per  pound.  Again,  this 
figure  considers  the  Air  Force-validated 
contractor  Inputs,  known  costs  of  off-the- 
shelf  equipment,  and  current  estimates 
of  the  weight  of  the  avionics  package. 

Also  of  Importance  Is  the  fact  that  of- 
ficial Air  Force  cost  estimating  pro- 
cedures, used  to  predict  costs  before  hard 
development  data  are  available,  Inde- 
pendently indicate  that  the  cost  per 
pound  for  a  mixed  avionics  package — 
such  as  that  to  be  carried  by  the  B-1 — 
would  be  less  than  $1,000  per  pound. 

MAXIMUM    AVIONICS    WEIGHT   CAPABTLITT 

Representative  Aspih's  allegaUons  are 
premised  In  part  upon  the  implication 
that  the  Air  Force  plans  to  add  more 
avionics  equipment  to  the  B-1,  up  to  Its 
maximum  limit  of  about  10,000  pounds — 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
Air  Force  has  no  Intention  to  buUd  and 
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deliver  the  B-1  with  10,000  pounds  of 
avionics. 

It  is  true  that  the  maximum  possible 
weight  of  avionics  wliich  the  B-1  could 
carry  is  about  10,000  poimds.  The  exact 
figure  is  10.450  pounds.  This  capacity 
was  used  to  size  the  aircraft,  and  was 
deliberately  established  at  tills  high  level 
as  a  matter  of  prudence.  Specifically, 
space,  weight,  power,  and  cooling  ca- 
pacity are  being  engineered  to  preserve 
options  for  growth  should  future  mis- 
sion demands  so  warrant.  But  again, 
there  are  no  plans  to  deliver  the  B-1 
loaded  to  the  maximum  capacity. 

In  ihls  regard,  there  is  historical  evi- 
dence which  Illustrates  that  it  would  be 
highly  Imprudent  not  tc  design  the  B-1 
with  excess  capacity  for  avionics.  Spe- 
cifically, one  reason  the  B-58  bomber  was 
retired  from  the  force  long  before  its 
useful  aerodynamic  life  was  exhausted 
was  that  it  was  Incapable  of  accepting,  in 
a  cost-effective  manner,  Improved  avi- 
onics needed  to  counter  an  increasing 
Soviet  air  defense  threat.  On  the  other 
liand,  a  principal  fskctor  wliich  has  con- 
tributed to  the  long  useful  operational 
life  of  the  B-52  has  been  the  ability  of 
that  aircraft  to  accommodate  improved 
avionics  in  phase  with  threat  develop- 
ments. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  a  new 
bomber — including  its  maximum  avi- 
onics weight  capacity — are  dictated  by 
potential  threat  developments  over  the 
extended  period  of  time— several  dec- 
ades— represented  by  the  development 
lead  time  of  a  new  bomber  plus  the  long 
expected  useful  life  of  the  bomber.  It 
would  be  extremely  unwise  to  design  a 
new  bomber— which  will  be  operational 
beyond  the  year  2000 — without  the  ca- 
pacity for  future  growth  if  needed.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  the  B-1 
will  be  delivered  with  10,450  poimds  of 
electronics.  Indeed,  the  Air  Force  has  no 
intentions  or  plans  to  deliver  the  B-1 
with  other  than  the  avionics  package 
currently  being  developed — and,  as  noted 
earlier— the  weight  of  that  package  Is 
estimated  at  about  5000-6000  pounds. 

SUMMAXT 

In  summary,  the  estimates  noted  by 
Representative  Aspin  are  in  error.  The 
cost  of  the  B-1  program  is  not  "imder- 
estlmated  by  at  least  $3.6  bUUon"  as 
Mr  Aspin  claimed  was  estimated  by 
"officials  of  the  Office  of  Systems  Analy- 
sis in  the  Pentagon";  the  cost  of  the  air- 
craft is  not  projected  at  $60  million  by 
any  officials  within  DOD;  his  estimate 
for  the  weight  of  the  B-1  avionics  pack- 
age is  clearly  in  error;  the  estimate  he 
provides  for  the  cost-per-avlonics-pound 
is  in  error;  and  his  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  10,450  pound  avionics  ca- 
pacity of  the  B-1  apparently  is  faulty. 
Singly  and  in  combination,  these  de- 
ficiencies underscore  the  Invalid  nature 
of  Representative  Aspik's  press  release 
and  his  position  concerning  the  B-1 
program.       

THE  NEW  ARMS  MERCHANTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  year's  debate  on  the  military  assist- 
ance bill,  the  Senate  has  formulated  sev- 


eral significant  policy  decisions  limiting 
U.S.  Involvement  In  the  transfer  of  con- 
ventional weapons  to  various  govern- 
ments. I  sponsored  one  of  these,  an 
amendment  banning  American-financed 
arms  to  the  nations  of  South  Asia. 

In  June,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
ran  a  six-part  series  on  globsd  arms  sales 
and  transactions.  This  timely  and  thor- 
ough study  showed  the  per\'aslveness  of 
the  International  arms  traffic;  it  showed 
that  the  United  States  is  the  world's 
largest  and  most  acUve  arms  merchant; 
It  showed  the  folly  of  arming  govern- 
ments that  have  yet  to  solve  more  press- 
ing national  problems  for  their  peoples' 
welfare.  Right  now,  $200  billion  is  being 
spent  worldwide  on  armaments,  and  In 
1980,  if  nations  continue  to  spend  7  to 
9  percent  of  their  output  on  arms,  the 
yearly  cost  will  be  $350  billion. 

The  Monitor  series  concluded  with  a 
number  of  proposals  that  could  help  stem 
the  flow  of  armaments  among  nations. 
These  included  curbs  on  the  use  of  sur- 
plus hardware,  standardization  of  licens- 
ing requirements  for  arms  sales,  more 
rigid  safeguards  on  the  reselling  of  arms 
sales,  more  rigid  safeguards  on  the  re- 
selling of  arms  to  third  parties,  curbs  on 
promotional  efforts  of  armament  makers 
and  governments,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  nations  to  seek  out  nonweapons 
commodities  for  redressing  trade  imbal- 
ances. Important,  too,  is  a  closer  watch 
on  arms  traffic,  so  that  the  public  is  alert- 
ed to  the  dimensions,  waste,  and  tragedy 
such  traffic  traces  In  the  world. 

The  two  largest  suppliers  of  arms — 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
need  to  discuss  and  negotiate  limiting 
the  flow  of  arms  to  smaller,  often  rival, 
nations.  As  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor wisely  and  realistically  editorialized: 

It  would  be  foUy  indeed  for  the  world's 
powers  to  congratulate  themaelves  on  con- 
trolling the  nuclear  demon,  which  Is  causing 
no  actual  destruction,  while  ignoring  the 
grim  dally  havoc  caused  by  conventional 
arms  or  surplus  weapons. 

I  commend  the  Monitor  for  nuinlng 
this  whole  series  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "The  New 
Arms  Merchants,"  written  by  John  K, 
Cooley,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Abms  Merchants 

tracking  down  men  and  nations  that  ffei, 

world's  brush-fire  wars 

(By  John  K.  Cooley) 

In  Washington  a  committee  of  senators 
listens  glumly  as  a  U.S.  Defense  Department 
spokesman  explains  why  the  American  tax- 
payer must  provide  9225  million  for  the  Cam- 
bodian armed  forces  in  the  current  year. 

Thousands  of  miles  away,  aboard  the  Neu- 
klong  ferry  between  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia, an  eyewitness  reports:  "New  U.S.  arms 
Issued  to  South  Vietnam  are  constantly  being 
peddled  on  the  black  market. 

"Many  are  bought  and  sold  on  the  ferry- 
boat. These  Include  tente,  guns,  C  rations. 
One  Cambodian  lieutenant  bought,  probably 
to  resell  for  bU  own  profit,  enough  M-79 
rocket  grenade  lavmchers  to  equip  a  whole 
platoon." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  Amman, 
Jordan,  a  VB.  embaasy  official  telU  a  vial  tor: 
'*Tbe  Jordan  military  get*  a  slice  of  every< 
thing  that  comes  Into  thU  country.  Wher» 
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Its  funds  come  from  is  Just  a  bookkeeping 
measure."  All  US.  aid  to  Jordan  this  year 
is  worth  about  $120  million. 

In  Berne.  Switzerland,  a  j;  rlvate  arms  trader 
negotiates  a  fat  contract  to  sell  hundreds  of 
surplus  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  tanks  to  a  West  African  country 
whose  people  still  suffer  from  malnutrition. 

A  few  miles  away,  an  arms  buyer  for  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  (IRA)  discusses  with 
an  agent  for  the  Czechoslovak  firm  of  Omni- 
pol  a  deal  to  replenish  the  IRA's  arsenal  of 
rifles  and  submachine  guns  in  Belfast.  The 
funds  he  pays  were  collected  in  the  United 
States  through  an  office  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York. 

In  these  and  countless  other  ways,  the  sale, 
loan,  and  gifts  of  weapons  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war  have  become  big  business — and 
even  bigger  politics. 

So  big.  In  fact,  that  the  worldwide  trade 
In  arms — in  all  its  aspects  from  the  smuggled 
crate  of  revolvers  crossing  a  Latin  American 
frontier  to  the  transfer  of  the  latest  sophis- 
ticated Phantom  or  MIO  Jet  combat  plane 
to  an  American  or  Soviet  client  state — has 
become  the  weightiest  and  most  important 
tool  of  international  power  and  diplomacy. 

Some  of  the  findings  recently  reached  by 
an  Independent  body  of  experts  In  a  study 
for  the  United  Nations  Secretary-General 
boggle  the  imagination:  While  10  years  ago 
the  world  was  spending  $120  billion  annually 
on  arms  and  warfare  ($150  bUllon  at  1970 
price  levels),  the  figure  reached  and  almost 
certainly  passed  $200  billion  after  1970. 

The  prospect,  says  the  United  Nations  re- 
port on  "Economic  and  Social  Consequences 
of  the  Arms  Race  and  of  Military  Expendi- 
tures." Is  that  even  if  annual  military  ex- 
penditures do  not  claim  more  than  their 
present  7  to  9  percent  of  world  output,  "they 
could  well  reach  the  level  of  $300  to  $350 
billion  I  at  1970  prices]  by  1980.  with  a  total 
outlay  for  the  current  decade  of  about  $2,650 
billion.  .  .  ."  This,  of  course,  at  the  expense 
of  education,  public  health,  economic  growth, 
environmental  controls,  and  other  matters 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

This  ballooning  growth  of  arms  costs  has 
come  about  during  a  decade  when  there  were 
no  major  wars  between  big  powers. 

PRIVATE    DEALERS    FEW 

More.  It  happened  even  as  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  starting  to 
make  progress  in  limiting  strategic  weapons, 
and  as  most  major  powers  agreed  to  halt  the 
spread  of  nuclear  arms  and  to  ban  the  ter- 
rible weapons  of  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal warfare,  and  the  use  of  the  sea  beds  for 
war. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  the  "honest"  private 
dealers  like  Basil  Zaharoff,  whose  Influence 
upon  governments  and  policies  before  and 
during  World  War  I  were  Immense. 

The  private  arms  peddlers  and  brokers, 
once  called  "merchants  of  death"  but  with 
access  to  presidents  and  kings,  are  probably 
fewer  in  number  and  certainly  less  influ- 
ential now.  A  few,  like  Samuel  Cummlngs  of 
Interarms,  have  probably  amassed  fortunes. 

But  all  available  research  now  shows  that 
not  more  than  a  tiny  fraction — less  than  5 
percent — of  the  world's  arms  business  Is  In 
the  bands  of  such  Individuals. 

Instead,  governments  and  the  giant  arma- 
ments, aerospace,  and  electronics  Industries 
of  the  "military-Industrial  complex" — de- 
pending sometimes  wholly  on  government 
orders — have  long  eclipsed  the  private  trad- 
ers. 

Hence,  private  dealers  now  concentrate  on 
the  flourishing  trade  In  sporting  weapons 
and  handguns  and  "sporterlzed"  surplus 
military  weapons.  This  Is  a  specialty  of  big 
British  gun  importers  and  merchants. 

The  private  merchants  also  operate  in  sur- 
plus and  "scrap"  weapons.  These  have 
helped  keep  many  conflicts,  such  as  recent 


ones  in  Nigeria  and  Central  America,  going 
strong. 

AID    STATISTICS    CHALLENGED 

In  reply  to  recent  questions  asked  by  the 
United  Nations  about  arms  and  development 
aid  programs,  many  governments  provided 
confident  figures  or  statements  Indicating 
that  arms  aid  was  on  the  back  burner. 

But  as  Dr.  Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  Swedish 
scholar  who  heads  the  Stockholm  Interna- 
tional Peace  Research  Institute  (SIPRI)  and 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  career  to  study- 
ing the  developing  world,  points  out,  "The 
statistics  on  aid  and  financial  assistance  Is 
grossly  Juggled  and  falsified,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance that  I  non-military)  aid  and  assist- 
ance from  the  developed  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries  is  much  bigger  than  it 
really  Is." 

For  the  last  25  years,  all  the  wars  have 
loeen  fought  not  in  the  Industrialized  regions 
of  the  West  or  Communist  East,  but  in  the 
developing  countries  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America.  As  SIPRI  says  in  its  910- 
page  study  published  last  November  and 
entitled,  "The  Arms  Trade  With  the  Third 
World"  (soon  to  appear  in  an  abbreviated 
and  updated  form),  four  nations  are  respon- 
sible for  over  90  percent  of  all  exports  of 
arms  to  91  developing  countries. 

These  supplying  nations  are  the  United 
States,  which  alone  "accounts  for  over  a 
third  of  the  world's  total  weapons,"  the 
Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and  Prance  In  that 
order. 

After  them,  as  arms  exporters,  follow  Italy, 
West  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Israel,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Australia. 

A  third  group  of  nations  Is  fast  coming 
Into  the  picture.  All  have  enough  domestic 
arms-manufacturing  capacity  to  become  big 
exporters  within  the  next  decade:  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  East  Germany,  Egypt,  India, 
Indonesia,  Japan,  North  Korea,  Norway,  Po- 
land, Portugal,  South  Africa,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

A  fourth  category  of  countries  with  little 
or  no  capacity  of  their  own  also  exists. 
These  will  shortly  export  or  already  do  ex- 
port the  surplus  arms  they  once  Imported: 
South  Vietnam  Is  one  of  these. 

And  some  nations  In  the  second  group  of 
major  exporters,  who  were  once  wholly  de- 
pendent on  big  powers  for  their  arms  sup- 
plies, are  now  selling  new  systems  and  their 
own  refinements  of  old  systems  back  to  the 
big  powers.  For  example,  according  to  an 
analyst  at  the  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies 
( ISS )  in  London : 

•The  Israelis  have  begun  selling  their  mili- 
tary electronics  to  the  United  States  [their 
biggest  and  main  supplier],  including  code 
and  communications  systems."  The  Israelis 
are  manufacturing  and  exporting  multi- 
purpose aircraft  and  have  begun  to  make, 
with  a  view  to  export,  a  new  SKS  subma- 
chine gun  which  Is  to  replace  the  famous 
Uzzl,  already  sold  to  a  number  of  Asian  Af- 
rican, and  European  states. 

As  worldwide  weapons  technology  grows, 
so  do  licensing,  coproductlon,  and  coopera- 
tion agreements. 

The  newest  trend  Is  for  countries  of  the 
developing  world  to  make  arms  for  each 
other:  India  has  tried  to  help  Egypt  manu- 
facture military  Jet  engines;  and  a  Paki- 
stani shipyard  in  Karachi  beat  out  British, 
West  German,  and  Japanese  firms  in  getting 
a  contract  to  build  new  light  warships  for 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Abu  Dhabi. 

PROFITABLE    FOR    MANY    FIRMS 

The  farming-out  of  U.S.  defense  and  pro- 
cvirement  contracts  has  spread  around  the 
world.  Just  as  Soviet-licensed  manufactur- 
ers have  proliferated  In  East-bloc  countries 
and  such  Third  World  countries  as  India. 

Many  a  West  European  firm,  especially  In 
Belgium,    West    Germany,    Italy,    Denmark, 


and  neutral  Austria,  has  been  banking  on  a 
further  prolongation  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
They  fear  that  U.S.  military  procurement  in 
Europe  win  end  with  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Elizabeth  Pond,  correspondent  for  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  reports  from 
Tokyo  that  Japan  Is  still  bound  by  Its  no- 
war  Constitution  and  by  laws  making  It  ille- 
gal to  export  "combat  weapons"  to  coun- 
tries at  war.  Communist  countries,  or  "un- 
friendly" ones.  But  as  in  Europe,  US.  "spe- 
cial procurement"  for  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  helped  Japanese  defense  and  de- 
fense-connected Industries  /-ecover  from  the 
effects  of  the  Axis  defeat  In  World  War  II. 
Another  by-product  of  the  world's  arms- 
transfer  bonanza  Is  the  movement  of  ex- 
perts and  weapons  know-how  across  Inter- 
national frontiers.  As  SIPRI  staff  analyst 
Jozef  Goldblat  puts  It,  "No  practical  way 
exists  to  halt  the  flow  of  weapons  knowl- 
edge, like  any  other  knowledge  "  from  one 
country  to  another. 

Efforts  to  halt  the  transplanting  of  arms 
talent  have  ranged  from  the  often-Ineffec- 
tive controls  on  Information  of  the  U.S. 
Battle  Act  of  1951  to  terrorism,  used  by  the 
Israeli  secret  service  to  dissuade  German 
rocket  and  missile  experts  from  working  in 
Egypt  In  the  early  1960's. 

Nevertheless,  UJS.-tralned  Chinese  nuclear 
scientists  as  well  as  Soviet-trained  ones  (be- 
fore the  Slno-Sovlet  break  cf  I960)  have 
helped  build  nuclear  weapons  systems  in 
China;  German  aerospace  experts  have  pio- 
neered In  the  United  States  and  French  pro- 
grams; British  scientists  and  technicians 
helped  develop  Australia's  military  rock- 
etry; Canadians  helped  India  gain  fairly 
advanced  nuclear  know-how. 

Trans-national  weapons  technology  can 
cross-fertUlze  Itself,  too.  French  experts 
helped  provide  Israel  with  rockets,  missile 
systems,  and  nuclear  weapons  capabilitr. 
But  Israeli  research  and  development  has 
aided  the  French  aircraft  and  weapons  In- 
dustries, and  Israel  now  exports  the  "Gabriel" 
missile  which  Prance's  Marcel  Dassault 
helped  develop. 

A  side  political  effect  of  the  arms  boom 
has  been  the  reinforcement  In  power  of  mili- 
tary goverrmients  the  world  over.  Greece, 
Taiwan,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  several  Latin 
American  countries  are  examples  of  areas 
where  the  mUltary,  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  has  reinforced  Its  political  power  and 
sometimes  exercised  dictatorships. 

In  the  Soviet  bloc,  naUltary  men  In  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  become  depend- 
ent on  Moscow  for  the  power  they  hold 
through  continued  flow  of  Russian  arms.  In 
non-bloc  countries  like  Egypt,  which  depend 
on  Soviet  weaponry,  the  relations  between 
the  military  and  the  Soviets  have  become  a 
key  determinant  of  the  country's  policies. 

From  the  UN,  SIPRI,  and  ISS  reports,  and 
many  Interviews  with  those  Involved  in  the 
arms  trade  In  a  dozen  countries,  these  dis- 
turbing facts  emerge : 

Along  with  mUltary  expenditures,  standing 
armies,  too,  are  growing  and  have  reached 
about  50  million  around  the  world.  Many 
have  been  given  or  sold  weapons  of  un- 
imaginably lethal  power. 

Nearly  all  of  this  Increase  in  military  man- 
power during  the  past  decade  has  been  in 
developing  countries,  which  can  least  afford 
to  divert  their  labor  forces  from  the  arts 
of  peace.  And  these  same  countries  are  spend- 
ing at  twice  the  rate  of  the  world  average 
for  guns;  proportionately  far  more  than  for 
bread,  schools,  or  houses. 

As  the  1970's  move  onward,  If  progress 
continues  In  controlling  the  U.S.-Sovlet 
strategic  arms  race,  the  world  may  well  be- 
gin to  wonder  whether  It  Is  not  time  to  look 
soberly  at  the  posslbUity  of  devising  some 
new  system  of  conventional-arms  world  con- 
trols— before  the  arms  business  so  engulfs 
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the  world's  resources  that  It  becomes  ut- 
terly Impossible  for  economic  development 
to  keep  pace  with  popiUatlon  growth. 

Before  turning  to  the  Issue  of  control, 
arms  export  motives  and  policies  of  the 
main  exporters  and  the  private  traders  must 
be  squarely  faced  and  understood.  The  next 
four  articles  In  this  series  will  attempt  this. 

aNTTED  States  Called  No.  1  Seller  of  War 

MATiailEL 

(By  John  K.  Cooley) 

From  Washington,  an  intricate  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy,  working  with  the 
American  defense  Industry,  pumps  an  ever- 
growing stream  of  arms  to  friends  of  the 
U.S.  throughout  the  world. 

"The  United  States."  says  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute 
(SIPRI) .  which  documents  Its  assertion  In 
detaU,  "is  the  largest  supplier  of  mUltary 
equipment  In  the  world,  accounting  for 
nearly  half  the  world's  total  trade  In 
weapons." 

The  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (ISS) 
in  London  says  that  70  percent  of  VS.  arms 
exports  are  handled  directly  by  the  U.S. 
Government.  Private  U.S.  Industry  negotiates 
the  rest,  subject  to  government  approval. 

Once  an  arms  deal  Is  cleared,  the  Phantom 
Jets,  battle  tanks,  missUes,  or  electronic  sys- 
tems concerned  move  Into  the  "pipeline." 
This  favorite  Jargon  term  Is  used  by  the  net- 
work of  over  10.000  military  and  civilian 
staffers  in  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Groups 
and  service  attache  offices  in  American  em- 
bassies around  the  world. 

In  addition,  technical  representatives 
("techreps")  of  the  major  U.S.  defense  In- 
dustries—like  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion, General  Electric,  General  Dynamics, 
and  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp(»atlon — work 
In  the  Important  world  capitals,  pushing 
sales,  arranging  details,  and  managing  sup- 
porting aid  and  maintenance. 

Prom  1950  untB  this  year,  U.S.  military 
aid,  sales,  and  all  forms  of  arms  exports  to- 
gether may  be  estimated  at  the  astronomical 
figure  of  some  $70  billion. 

UN    REQUEST   HONORED 

The  United  States,  replying  to  a  United 
Nations  request,  sent  worldwide  for  data  on 
mUltary  exports  during  the  past  decade,  said 
that  less  than  5  percent  of  all  U.S.  defense 
production,  and  over  half  of  all  arms  ex- 
ports, went  to  the  Industrial  countries  of 
Europe  and  the  Par  East — the  rest  to  devel- 
oping countries,  especially  Israel,  which  in 
this  year's  administration  requests  alone  gets 
$500  miUlon  out  of  a  world  total  of  $700 
million  in  sales  on  favorable  credit  terms. 

Before  the  U.S.  took  over  from  France  in 
1967-68  the  role  of  Israel's  main  arms  sup- 
plier, It  sent  relatively  few  arms  to  the  coun- 
tries directly  Involved  in  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict.  Most  went  to  the  "forward  defense 
areas"  in  the  struggle  with  communism. 

Thus,  between  1950  and  1968,  main  recip- 
ients of  UJ3.  military  assistance  (not  includ- 
ing sales)  were  France,  $4.1  billion;  Turkey, 
$2.6  billion;  South  Korea.  $2.5  biUlon;  Tai- 
wan, $2.4  billion;  Belgium.  $1.2  billion;  Italy. 
$1.2  billion;  and  Britain.  $1  billion. 

Another  $9.7  billion  (aside  from  Vietnam 
war  requirements)  was  divided  up  among 
other  nations  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia. 
Latin  America  got  $687  mUlion.  And  $218 
million  went  to  Africa,  more  than  half  of 
which  went  to  Ethiopia — chiefly  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  U.S.  communications  in- 
telligence base  at  Kagnew  in  Eritrea  (where 
the  U.S.,  with  Israel  and  West  Germany, 
heavily  supports  the  counter-insurgency 
drive  of  Emperor  Halle  Selassie's  army  against 
the  Arab-backed  Erltrean  nationalist  guer- 
rillas) . 

Since  1968,  sales  to  Iran,  which  long  ago 
ceased  receiving  large  amounts  of  aid,  have 


been  skyrocketing  over  the  $1   billion  mark 
each  year  and  are  still  rising. 

Washington  began  to  change  its  earlier 
arms  giveaway  policies  to  an  aggressive  sales 
program  in  1961,  when  Robert  S.  McNamara 
became  Secretary  of  Defense. 

SALES    HEAVILT    PROMOTED 

Until  1969,  the  Pentagon's  famous  super- 
salesman  was  Henry  Kuss.  He  developed  a 
reputation  for  aggressive  sales  techniques 
and  imaginative  promotion  of  U.S.  arms  sales 
abroad.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor's  State 
Department  correspondent,  Lucia  Mouat,  re- 
ports that  today  Mr.  Kuss  is  in  business  for 
himself  in  Arlington,  Va. 

When  practical,  says  a  government  of- 
ficial, the  UJ5.  prefers  government-to-gov- 
ernment sales  out  of  Its  own  Inventories, 
with  the  Defense  Department  taking  the 
item  "off  the  sheU"  or  sometimes  adding  It 
to  the  next  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  order 
and  then  shipping  It  to  the  government  con- 
cerned when  the  goods  arrive. 

This  is  said  generally  to  be  cheaper  than 
commercial  channels  for  the  buying  govern- 
ment. US.  quality -control  procedures,  if  the 
recipient  lacks  expertise,  may  go  with  the 
hardware.  This  enables  the  Pentagon  to  keep 
closer  watch  on  where  the  hardware  goes 
and  how  it  \b  used. 

However,  as  George  Thayer  noted  In  his 
book  "The  War  Business,"  a  big  private 
dealer  or  a  broker  for  a  government  may,  if 
refused  a  license  by  the  State  Department, 
go  to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA), 
the  US.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  or  another  agency  to  try  to  find 
a  wray  to  circumvent  embargoes  and  controls. 
Both  the  CIA  and  AID  back  counterlnsur- 
gency  and  security  operations  of  various 
kinds. 

Often  the  dealer  is  advantaged  in  such 
situations  by  being  a  combat  veteran  with 
good  military  and  overseas  connections,  and, 
as  Mr.  Thayer  says,  "knows  the  shop  talk." 
This  definitely  helps. 

HUGE  staffs  involved 

Washington  officials  close  to  the  arms  ex- 
ports programs  maintain  that  Mr.  Thayer's 
1969  estimate  of  600,000  government  em- 
ployees involved  in  the  arms  trade  is  too 
high.  Nevertheless,  they  admit  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  agencies  besides  State  and 
Defense  do  come  into  the  arms-export  pic- 
ture. 

One  is  the  Treasury  Department,  where 
credit  Is  involved.  AID,  though  less  often 
than  formerly,  says  one  official,  is  consulted 
"on  the  total  political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic picture  of  a  country  If  credit  or  even 
cash  is  Involved.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to 
have  AID  saddle  a  recelplent  country  with 
development  loans  and  then  expect  that 
country  also  to  meet  heavy  payments  for 
arms." 

"The  meshing  of  all  these  factors,"  says 
the  same  official,  "is  very  difficult,  even  as  a 
strictly  academic  exercise.  We  try  to  do  It 
as  much  as  we  can  and  as  delicately  as  we 
can,  advising  them  that  perhaps  they're 
going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  priorities. 
But  there's  a  limit  to  how  far  you  can  push 
this.  Countries  dont  like  the  "big  brother' 
t^proach."  But  AID  Is  moving  away  from 
this  advisory   role. 

Last  year,  the  Pentagon  sales  responsibility 
was  placed  in  the  new  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  (DSAA)  under  a  deputy  as- 
sistant secretary  of  defense  for  sales  and 
military  assistance.  The  DSAA  director  has 
been  Lt.  Gen.  George  M.  Selgnlous  n,  now 
replaced  by  Vice  Admiral  Raymond  E.  Peet. 
with  direct  access  to  Defense  Secretary  Mel- 
Tln  Laird. 

Directing  sales  negotiations  under  Admiral 
Peet  is  David  Alne,  who  has  been  concerned 
vrith  U.S.  arms  exports  since  1964.  His  office — 
one  of  the  best  known  In  the  Pentagon  to 
foreign  arms  recipients — is  Room  4-B  659. 
From  a  very  large  operation  under  Mr.  Kuss, 


the  office  Is  down  now  to  a  staff  of  13  profes- 
sionals, including  Mr.  Alne  and  six  secre- 
tarial employees. 

Three  other  Defense  Department  Agencies 
which  sometimes  enter  the  export  picture 
are  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency; 
the  Defense  Industry  Security  Clearance  Re- 
view Office  under  William  Scanlon,  which 
checks  security  clearances  for  Industrial 
workers  on  classified  equipment;  and  a  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency  headed  by  Wil- 
liam Petty. 

DIAC    HANDLES    LIAISON 

More  important  is  the  Defense  Industry 
Advslory  Council,  headed  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Barry  Shllllto.  Its  Job  Is  to 
handle  liaison  between  the  sales  staff  and 
U.S.  armaments  firms,  as  well  as  major  U.S. 
banks  financing  arms  transactions. 

The  State  Department  is  far  more  active  in 
arms  exports  than  it  used  to  be,  especially  its 
Office  of  Military  Assistance  and  Sales,  lo- 
cated in  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Af- 
fairs, beaded  by  Ronald  I.  Spiers. 

Within  the  same  bvireau  is  a  further  be- 
wildering array  of  offices  all  concerned  with 
arms  transfers:  International  Security  Oper- 
ations; International  Security  Policy  and 
Planning;  MUltary  Assistance  Sales,  headed 
by  Christian  Chapman;  Atomic  Energy  and 
Aerospace,  headed  by  John  Slpes;  Disarma- 
ment; Communist  Political-Military  Affairs; 
and  a  Security  Assistance  Planning  and 
Analysis  Staff. 

The  State  Department  also  has  an  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  a  De- 
fense Supply  Agency.  This  latter  outfit 
handles  mainly  procurement  for  the  U.S. 
armed  forces,  but  it  might  also  be  an  oc- 
casional source  for  sales  abroad  of  such  com- 
monplace defense  items  as  rifle  cartridges. 

In  general,  the  State  Department  role  is 
to  review  the  policy  implications  of  an  arms 
transfer.  Its  munitions  control  office  handles 
the  licensing  of  approved  sales  of  Items  on 
the  State  Department's  munitions  list. 

trade  advantage  SOUGHT 

The  Department  of  Commerce  does  what  it 
can  to  promote  U.S.  arms  sales  abroad  be- 
cause they  help  the  US.  balance  of  payments. 
Sometimes,  too,  UjS.  arms  sales  to  client  or 
friendly  states  can  indirectly  stimulate  U.S. 
weapons  research  and  development,  and  even 
the  sales  of  defense-connected  products  from 
those  same  states  back  to  the  US. 

The  example  of  Israel  Is  Instructive.  Since 
1967.  It  has  generally  bought  $300  to  $400  mU- 
llon  more  in  US.  mUltary  equipment  than  the 
roughly  $500  mUllon  yearly  now  granted  in 
US.  credits.  But  Israel  has  nearly  a  bUllon 
dollar  annual  income  from  U.S.  tax-free 
"charity"  grants  and  from  bond  sales  to 
work  with  In  addition  to  the  $500  mUlicn 
mUltary  credits. 

In  January,  1972,  U.S.  sources  disclosed 
licensing  agreements  enabling  Israel  to  build 
its  own  JA-79'  Jet  engines  for  the  Phantom, 
and  assistance  In  building  a  steering  mech- 
anism lor  the  Super-Mirage.  This  is  a  plane 
Israel  Is  building,  based  partly  on  plans  sold 
to  Israeli  intelligence  agents  in  Switzerland 
by  Alfred  Prauenknecht.  a  Swiss  engineer 
Imprisoned  after  conviction  for  espionage  on 
Israel's  behalf. 

In  1970,  Israel's  own  arms  exports,  from  the 
Uzzl  submachine  gun  to  the  Gabriel  mlsjlle. 
earned  over  $70  mUllon.  The  U.S.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  has  certified  Israel's 
all-purpose  Arava  aircraft,  and  36  of  the 
planes  were  exported  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1972. 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department  has  been 
evaluating  a  patent  of  Etan  Farlew.  an  Is- 
raeli engineer,  for  RAGE  (Radiation  Ampli- 
fication for  Gamma  Emissions) .  a  gamma-ray 
weapon  which,  Mr.  Harlew  told  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  la  "prtmarUy  a  commando 
weapon  to  be  carried  Into  the  heart  of  enemy 
territory  by  small,  highly-trained   imits." 
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ISRAEL    HAS    OWK    EXPEXT8 

Tadiran.  an  Israeli  communications  sys- 
tem, is  one  of  those  already  purchased  by  the 
US.  Analysts  of  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  In  London  say  Israel  has  already  be- 
giui  to  sell  both  communications  and  code 
systems  to  the  U.S.  The  Tadiran  company, 
according  to  its  director,  Dr.  Abraham  Harel, 
has  manufactured  and  marketed  "equipment 
under  license  from  leading  American  com- 
panies." 

Since  the  1967  war.  big  U.S.  defense  firms 
such  as  Sylvanla.  Westinghoxise.  Zenith,  and 
Laurence  Rockefeller  Associates  have  begun 
operations  in  or  with  Israel.  North  American 
Rockwell  has  invested  heavily  in  Israeli  avi- 
onics. 

However,  steady  Israeli  purchases  of  Mc- 
Donnell Douglas  Phantom  jets  or  Raytheon's 
Hawk  missiles  (also  sold  to  some  Arab  coun- 
tries, including  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan) 
take  place  outside  Israel's  domestic  economy. 
To  the  extent  that  they  are  bought  with  cred- 
its and  not  Ux-free  gifts,  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
is  supporting  them — like  so  much  other  U.S. 
military  aid  abroad. 

Since  1967,  when  loud  calls  for  reform  of 
arms  export  programs  were  heard  in  congres- 
sional committee  rooms,  there  have  been 
changes  and  restrictions. 

But  opposition  to  the  size  and  often  seem- 
ingly uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  scope 
of  the  US.  military  aid  program  is  growing 
at  home.  Like  the  Vietnam  war.  it  is  a  po- 
litical Issue  among  the  many  which  are 
likely  to  pursue  President  Nixon  into  his 
next  administration,  if  he  is  reelected. 
Abroad,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  dramatic  symbol  of  American  power, 
both  used  and  abused. 

EtJKOPEANs  Mean  Business  When  Thet 

Peddu:  Ax  MS 

(By  John  K.  Cooley) 

London. — Over  the  past  two  decades.  West 
Europe's  prosperity  has  brought  with  it  a 
tremendous  upswing  in  the  manufacture  and 
export  of  arms. 

Today,  the  needs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO) .  the  burgeoning 
licensing  agreements  granted  by  U.S.  firms  In 
Europe,  and  big  trans-national  ventures  in 
co-production  like  the  Joint  Britlsh-Oerman- 
It&llan  Jet  fighter-bomber,  place  West  Euro- 
pean producers  third — behind  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union — as  exporters  of 
arms. 

Lester  Suffleld.  head  of  defense  sales  at  the 
British  Ministry  of  Defense,  says.  "We  do 
business  with  friends  and  relations.  NATO 
and  other  countries  that  are  good  friends  of 
ours." 

Officials  in  France's  Delegation  Mlnis- 
terielle  pour  I'Armement  (DMA),  the  French 
Defense  Ministry  organism  responsible  for 
French  arms  manufactures  and  sales,  and 
those  In  West  Germany's  Foreign  Ministry 
would  say  much  the  same  thing. 

POUCT   DirrERENCCS 

So  would  their  counterparts  in  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands.  Italy,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Austria,  though  the  last  three  non- 
NATO  neutrals  would  have  some  important 
reservations. 

But  even  among  the  NATO  group,  there 
are  important  differences  in  arms-export  pol- 
icies and  in  the  philosophies  behind  them. 
Britain,  the  third  biggest  single  arms  sup- 
plier in  the  world,  and  France- — close  behind 
or  overtaking  Britain — have  supplied  oppo- 
site sides  in  some  conflicts,  such  as  the  Ni- 
gerian civil  war. 

France,  selling  for  frankly  commercial  rea- 
sons, places  political  considerations  almost 
out  of  sight  in  some  areas.  It  combines  both 
commercial  and  political  motives  in  other 
areas,  like  the  Middle  East  But  It  demands 
strict  licensing  and  end-use  guarantees. 

Britain  leaves  far  more  loopholes  for  trans- 


fers to  third  parties,  yet  often  ranks  politics 
only  a  bit  behind  commercial  advantage. 

Sweden  and  Switzerland,  Jealous  of  their 
traditional  neutrality  and  stung  In  some  re- 
cent cases  where  their  arms  reached  African 
and  Mideast  conflict  areas,  now  say  they  re- 
fuse to  send  arms  anyplace  where  war  rages, 
or  might  even  threaten. 

West  Germany,  after  getting  burned  in  its 
relations  with  the  Arabs  through  big  arms 
transfers  to  Israel  in  1965,  and  with  black 
African  states  because  of  earlier  help  to  Por- 
tugal, has  gotten  out  of  the  arms-aid  busi- 
ness almost  entirely,  leaving  the  West  Euro- 
pean field  to  Britain  and  France. 

World  War  II  left  Britain  second  only  to 
the  United  States  as  a  weapons  exporter. 
But  its  withdrawal  from  its  overseas  empire, 
the  turning  of  its  markets  to  other  suppliers, 
and  the  drop  in  productivity  of  its  defense 
industries  drastically  cut  British  weapons  ex- 
ports until  the  LalK)ur  government  conscious- 
ly began  encouraging  them  in  1965. 

BHITON'S  MIXED  FEELINGS 

Many  Britons  had  ambiguous  feelings 
about  the  resulting  boost  to  Britain's  ailing 
balance  of  payments.  The  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed by  Henry  Stanhope  in  the  Times  of 
London  in  March,  1971:  "It  isn't  as  though 
the  British  are  reluctant  to  sell  arms,  but 
they  would  really  prefer  to  sell  butter. " 

As  Britain  Joins  -he  European  Economic 
Community,  it  steps  up  both  its  own  na- 
tional arms  sales  and  its  co-production  ven- 
tures on  the  Continent. 

British  Government  arms-sales  projections 
for  1971  were  (at  early  1971  exchange  rates) 
about  $2.7  billion  for  the  United  States,  as 
compared  with  Russia's  $2.04  bllUon  and 
Britain's  $648  million,  of  which  $139  million 
should  have  been  earned  by  the  Defense  Min- 
istry and  the  rest  by  private  British  in- 
dvistry. 

Britain's  breaking  of  its  embargo  on  an- 
other old  customer.  South  Africa,  Is  still  re- 
sisted widely  m  Britain  on  moral-political 
grounds,  though  one  British  arms  executive 
asks:  "Why  should  my  plants  be  out  of  work 
when  French  and  Italian  firms  are  now  get- 
ting those  fat  South  African  contracts?" 

Mr.  Suffield,  who  was  director  of  Britain's 
Leyland  Motors  Corporation  before  taking 
over  the  defense  sales  post  in  1969,  takes  no 
stand  on  the  tricky  South  African  issue — 
the  Pretoria  regime  periodically  reminds 
London  that  it  could  deny  Britain  strategic 
naval  base  rights  at  Slmonstown,  if  it  want- 
ed to.  But  Mr.  Suffield  observes:  "The  Con- 
servatives are  mofe  inclined  to  sell  South 
Africa  "defensive"  arms  than  Labour  was." 
Despite  the  embargo,  British-licensed 
goods— like  the  Rolls-Royce  Bristol-Viper 
engine  for  the  Atlas  Impala  Jet  trainer  and 
light-strike  aircraft,  built  in  South  Africa 
under  Italian  license,  plus  spare  parts  for 
British  Canberra,  Buccaneer,  and  Shackle- 
ton  military  and  naval  aircraft— flow  to  Pre- 
toria anyway. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Libyan  army  coup 
In  1969  knocked  out  a  big  British  air-defense 
system  sale.  The  British  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion canceled  the  deal  when  Libyan  pay- 
ments stopped. 

Libya  then  bought  at  least  120  French  Mi- 
rage jets.  These  included  the  advanced  com- 
bat Mirage  V,  denied  Israel  under  an  em- 
bargo imposed  by  the  late  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle.  Mirage  deliveries  to  Libya  are 
spaced  over  the  next  few  years. 

Britain  defends  its  arms-export  program 
as  commercially  advantageous.  In  two  typical 
recent  years.  1968  and  1969,  British  arms 
exports — mainly  sales,  but  Including  some 
aid  on  easy  credit  terms — totaled  $400  mil- 
lion out  of  total  foreign  exchange  earnings 
of  $6.2  billion,  reports  the  Stockholm  Inter- 
national Peace  Research  Institute  (SIPRI). 
But.  adds  SIPRI.  "there  is  no  inherent 
reason    why   arms   should   be   preferable   to 


other  sorts  of  goods  In  Increasing  exports." 
Many  executives  of  Britain's  ailing  automo- 
tive Industries  and  Its  reviving  aerospace 
plants  would  disagree. 

Prance  follows  closely  behind  Britain  in 
arms  exports  and  may  pass  it  this  year,  espe- 
cially if  the  stUl-expandlng  aerospace  firm 
of  Marcel  Dassault,  merged  with  Breguet, 
places  some  major  Jet  contracts  it  is  now 
angling  for  In  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

Dassault's  latest  coup  was  an  announce- 
ment May  22  that  a  consortium  of  Dassault, 
Lockheed  Services  Corporation,  and  Aristotle 
Onassls'  Olympic  Airways  would  build  a 
giant  aerospace  support  complex  in  Greece. 
Called  the  Hellenic  Aerospace  Industry,  Inc., 
it  is  to  provide  maintenance,  repair,  and 
equipment  for  both  military  and  commercial 
aircraft  and  guided  missiles.  The  site  is  Ta- 
nagra  air  base,  38  miles  north  of  Athens. 

French  arms  sales  dropped  a  bit  from  a 
record  $1.46  billion  in  1970  (the  year  of  the 
Libyan  Mirage  deal)  when  they  were  8  per- 
cent of  all  French  exports,  to  $1.4  billion  in 
1971  (at  May,  1972,  exchange  rates;  the  real 
drop  may  have  been  greater  but  hidden  by 
monetary  devaluation  factors).  Of  the  1971 
sales,  $1.04  billion  or  73  percent  were  com- 
bat aircraft,  helicopter,  and  missile  sales, 
the  PYench  Defense  Ministry  says. 

Ground  warfare  hardware  was  21  percent 
of  the  total,  electronics  5  percent,  and  naval 
armaments  1  percent. 

VIGOROUS  SALES  CAMPAIGN 

Both  President  Georges  Pompldou's  gov- 
ernment  and  the  biggest  private  firms,  like 
Dassault-Br^guet,  Aerospatiale,  and  Engins- 
Matra,  employ  vigorous  overseas  sales  cam- 
paigns to  keep  their  270,000  workers  busy 
(another  million  French  workers,  estimates 
one  French  Industrialist,  are  working  in  de- 
fense-connected  Industries) . 

French  analysts  like  to  stress  the  greater 
productivity  of  their  aerospace  Industry  over 
that  of  Britain:  While  the  big  British  air- 
craft and  missile  merchants  last  year  did 
only  $800  million  in  business  to  France's 
$1.04  billion,  the  U.K.  plants  employed  twice 
as  many  people. 

"France  makes  more  political  limitations 
than  any  other  kind.  We  sell  no  more  anti- 
guerrilla  arms  to  areas  of  guerrilla  warfare 
I  a  reference,  apparently,  to  South  Africa  and 
the  Portuguese  colonies,  where  there  have 
been  French  sales  in  the  past].  No  arms  go 
to  front-line  combat  zones  like  the  Middle 
East  or  southeast  Asia  (though  French 
weapons  were  sold  in  1968-69  to  Iraq,  a  minor 
Arab  belligerent  in  the  1967  Arab-Israel  war, 
and  to  Cambodia  in  the  past] . 

"The  anti-guerrilla  ban  was  imposed  after 
the  Biafra  war.  French-speaking  black  Afri- 
can countries  have  priority.  But  we  are  not 
selling  supersonic  Jets  In  Africa,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  simply  too  expensive  and  the 
states  there  cannot  afford  them  |an  argu- 
ment the  U.S.  also  applied  against  shipping 
supersonic  Jets  to  Latin  America,  unUl 
Britain  and  France  got  into  the  market). 

"In  our  actual  arms  contracts,  there  are 
no  political  clauses.  We  have  no  policy  of 
military  aid,  except  in  certain  African  coun- 
tries. The  essence  of  our  policy  is  that  we 
sell  to  Independent  countries  who  want  to 
have  the  means  to  defend  themselves." 

In  practice.  France  has  often  stepped  in 
where  others  either  feared  to  tread,  or  were 
no  longer  welcome.  It  has  been  South  Africa's 
main  heavy-arms  supplier  since  the  British 
arms  embargo  took  effect  in  1966.  It  sold 
Mirages  and  submarines  to  Pakistan  and 
other  equipment  to  India,  when  the  U.S.  em- 
bargoed both  countries  in  their  1965  war. 

ARMS   TO   ATHENS 

France  recently  lost  a  bid  to  persuade 
Greece's  military  rulers  to  buy  Mirages  in- 
stead of  U.S.  Phantoms,  before  announce- 
ment of  the  aerospace  maintenance  complex 
near  Athens.  But  all  the  time  that  Washing- 
ton maintained  a  half-hearted  political  em- 
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bargo  in  Greece— from  April,  1967,  until  late 
1970— France  was  selling  heavy  equipment 
to  Greece  anyway,  as  was  West  Germany. 

West  Germany's  return  to  preeminence  in 
arms  manufacture  and  participation  in  ex- 
Dort  after  World  War  II  Is  a  familiar  story, 
too  long  to  retell  here.  However,  the  U.S., 
through  heavy  West  German  arms  procure- 
ment from  the  U.S.,  has  both  limited  this 
growth  and  increased  the  rate  at  which  sur- 
plus Bundeswehr  war  material  has  been 
thrown  onto  the  world  market. 

Until  the  mld-1960's,  Bonn  exported  arms 
especially  to  NATO  countries,  like  France. 
Turkey,  and  Portugal.  But  scandals  erupted 
over  German  arms  and  aircraft  being  used 
for  Portuguese  counterlnsurgency  action  in 

Africa. 

In  1965  came  the  sales  coup  of  U.S.  arms 
merchant  Samuel  Cummings  of  Interarms  in 
peddling,  at  a  huge  profit,  74  surplus  Luft- 
waffe P-86  Sabre  Jets  to  Venezuela. 

Germany  grew  far  more  cautious:  After- 
ward. West  German  major  weapons  exports 
to  "third  world"  countries  dropped  from 
$111.5  million  in  1966  to  a  mere  $600,000  in 
1969  (at  196b  prices),  reports  SIPRI. 

Under  West  Germany's  law  of  1961,  export 
license  decisions  are  decided  by  Bonn's  Na- 
tional Security  CouncU,  composed  of  the  Fed- 
eral Chancellor  and  the  Foreign  and  Defense 
Ministers,  and  some  top  military  brass.  Since 
a  Cabinet  decision  of  Feb.  24,  1971,  Bonn 
cannot  sell  arms  to  "areas  of  tension,"  deter- 
mined by  analysts  in  several  ministries  of  the 
federal  government. 

EXPORT   PRESSURE 

West  Germany's  defense  budget  is  11  per- 
cent higher  than  last  year,  but  the  amount 
allotted  to  research  and  development  is  3.7 
percent  less. 

"As  the  gap  between  needs  and  income 
grows,"  admits  a  Foreign  Ministry  official, 
"pressure  »s,  of  course,  generated  for  more 
exports." 

Another  Bonn  official  hints  darkly  that, 
Just  as  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA)  has  Its  own  favorite  arms  programs 
that  escape  normal  governmental  controls 
(like  those  In  Laos  and  Thailand),  the  West 
German  federal  Intelligence  service  (Bundes- 
nachrichtendienst,  or  BND  in  Bonn  parlance) 
may  not  act  in  too  orthodox  a  fashion  either. 
"Arms  intended  for  Indonesia,"  he  recalls 
crjptically,  "ended  up  in  Biafra.  We  could  do 
nothing  about  that." 

Both  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  Europe's 
main  arms-manufacturing  neutrals,  try  hard 
to  restrict  arms  exports  to  areas  where  no 
conSict  situation  exists. 

"We're  ready  to  sell  arms  to  anyone  who 
Is  able  to  prove  he  doesn't  need  them."  as 
Jan  Pravits.  a  counselor  of  the  Swedish  De- 
fense Ministry  In  Stockliolm,  puts  It.  Both 
countries  try  to  make  all  their  own  arms  at 
home  and  not  depend  on  foreign  sources. 

(Sweden  makes  a  highly  competitive  com- 
bat Jet  aircraft,  the  Vlggen  or  Lightning,  and 
exports  a  few.  But  Switzerland  has  foupd 
Mirage  III  manufactured  at  home  luider 
license  Insufficient  and  is  now  on  the  verge 
of  buying  either  Mirage  "Milans"  or  U.S. 
Corsairs.) 

Both  countries  have  highly  advanced  arms 
Industries.  Both  are  stepping  up  trade  and 
exchange  of  defense  know-how  with  a  third 
European  neutral,  Austria.  Products  like  the 
Viggen  and  Switzerland's  Oerllkon  Artillery 
are  much  sought  after,  especially  in  the 
•third  world,"  where,  despite  embargoes  to 
combat  zones,  Egypt  has  been  able  to  buy 
Oerllkon  antiaircraft  guns  at  least  .is  recently 
as  late  1968. 

Sweden,  like  other  governments,  is  wary 
of  requests  from  possible  "buyers,"  which 
may  pe  Intelligence  operations  ( prying  for 
defetise  secrets)  or  blackmail  attempts.  As  a 
signer  of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 
and  a  monitor  of  violations  of  the  nuclear 
test-ban  accords,  Sweden  is  also  very  care- 


ful about  export  of  its  own  huge  uranitun 
ore  deposits. 

Like  Sweden's  industries,  Switzerland's 
more  numerous  and  widely  scattered  defense 
Industries  also  manufacture  precision  civil- 
ian goods  like  watches.  This  helps  reduce 
some  of  the  pressures  in  Switzerland  to  ex- 
port. A  group  of  Social  Democrat  and  Com- 
munist Swiss  parliamentarians  is  trying  to 
force  a  jjopular  referendum  on  a  law  banning 
all  Swiss  arms  exports,  especially  artillery, 
missiles,  and  Switzerland's  own  Pilatus  ob- 
servation and  liaison  aircraft. 

ILLEGAL    EXPORTS 

The  subject  has  been  hypersensitive  since 
November,  1968.  Then,  a  Zurich  court  meted 
out  several  prison  sentences  after  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Buerhle-Oerlikon  works  had 
exported  at  least  $20  million  worth  of  its  fine 
artillery  to  South  Africa,  Nigeria,  Egypt,  and 
Israel — using  forged  end-use  certificates 
showing  that  the  hardware  was  going  to  Iran, 
France,  and  Indonesia. 

Besides  Oerllkon,  three  Swiss  firms — Zu- 
rich's Contraves  A.G.,  which  specializes  in 
missiles  and  guidance  systems,  and  Hispano- 
Sulza  (artillery  and  fire-control  systems^ 
among  other  items) ,  and  Schwelzerische  In- 
dustriegsellschaft  Neuhausen — accounted  to- 
gether In  four  typical  recent  years  for  about 
80  percent  of  Swiss  arms  export. 

In  addition,  there  are  five  federal  govern- 
ment arms  plants.  Together  with  the  private 
firms  named,  they  employ  about  15.000 
Swiss.  Further,  Oerllkon  produces  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  total  output  outside  Switzerland. 
Many  thousands  of  other  Swiss  workers  earn 
their  living  in  defense-connected  Jobs. 

"Make  no  mistake,"  say  Dr.  Ernst  Moergerli 
of  the  Swiss  Federal  Military  Department, 
"the  Federal  Council  [Switzerland's  supreme 
governing  body]  has  always  interpreted  the 
export  laws  as  strictly  as  possible.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  even  If  our  economy  might 
l>enefit  from  more  liberalism." 


The    Communist    World:    Guns.    Butter — 
Influence 

(By  John  K.  Cooley) 

One  evening  In  1954,  the  late  President 
Gamal  Abaci  Nasser  of  Egypt  sat  down  to 
dinner  wlh  two  of  his  leading  advisers,  one  of 
whom  is  still  alive  today  and  advising  Presi- 
dent Anwar  al-Sadat. 

Two  other  dinner  guests  that  night  were 
U.S.  Army  colonels.  Their  mission  was  to 
seek  a  basis  for  U.S.-Egyptian  agreement 
on  providing  about  $20  million  in  U.S.  arms 
for  Egyptian  internal  security.  In  return, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
and  Britain  hop>ed  Egypt  would  Join  an  anti- 
Soviet  Middle  East  security   pact. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Nasser  told  them:  Your 
enemy  is  Ru.ssia.  Ours  is  Israel.  In  this 
region  we  know  of  only  two  enemies:  the 
Israelis,  with  whom  we  are  still  technically 
a  war,  and  the  British,  who  occupy  Arab 
territory.  The  Arabs  don't  know  anything 
about  the  Ru-sslans.  It  Is  foolish  to  try  to 
stir  them  up  to  a  fear  of  Soviet  invasion." 

A  year  later.  President  Nasser  had  been 
refused  Western  arms  (except  for  a  brace 
of  .38  Colt  revolvers  sent  as  a  gift  from 
President  Eisenhower).  So  he  closed  the  big 
Soviet  arms  deal  that  was  to  change  the 
history  of  the  world,  despite  last-minute 
attempts  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  to 
dissuade  him. 

western  sphere  no  longer 

As  Rober  Stephens,  diplomatic  editor  of 
the  iiondon  Observer,  writes  in  his  recent 
"Nasser,   A   Political   Biography": 

"The  Soviet  arms  deal  did  not  bring  the 
Cold  War  into  the  Middle  East:  It  was  al- 
ready there.  .  .  .  But  the  arms  deal  ensured 
that  henceforward  the  Middle  East  could  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  purely  Western 
sphere  of  influence.  The  West  could  no  longer 


hope  simply  to  seal  off  the  Arab  world  from 
Soviet  penetration. 

"Russia  had  re-established  herself  as  a 
Middle  East  power  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
40  years.  She  had  secured  a  a  cheap  price 
a  valuable  political  foothold  in  the  most 
imporant  Arab  country  whose  Influence  also 
extended  into  Africa." 

Today,  a  generation  later,  it  is  the  Israelis 
who  occupy  Arab  territory,  not  the  British. 
There  Is  still  no  peace  In  the  Middle  Elast. 
And  the  Arabs,  especially  the  Egyptians,  know- 
very  much  more  about  the  Russians  than 
they  did  at  the  lime  of  Mr.  Nasser's  dinner 
party. 

There  are  somewhere  between  10.000  and 
20.000  Soviet  military  and  civilian  personnel 
in  Egypt.  Five  years  after  the  1967  Arab- 
Israel  war.  Cairo  is  the  pivotal  point  of  So- 
viet presence. 

The  Egyptian  case,  like  that  of  India, 
which  emulated  Egypt  in  signing  a  15-year 
friendship  treaty  with  Moscow  and  used  mas- 
sive Soviet  arms  deliveries  to  defeat  Paki- 
stan last  December,  is  classic.  Through  a 
more-or-less  carefully  planned  policy  of  ex- 
porting $7  billion  or  more  arms  to  date  to 
countries  spurned  by  the  West,  or  to  anti- 
colonial  states,  or  simply  to  nations  impor- 
tant to  Soviet  policy  objectives  (often  the 
three  are  combined),  Russia  and  Its  Junior 
ally  Czechoslovakia  have  in  less  than  20  years 
fashioned  a  global  network  of  influence,  pres- 
tige, and  pMDwer. 

It  was  no  accident  that  both  President 
Nixon  and  the  Soviet  leaders  regarded  their 
agreements  signed  in  May  on  strategic -arms 
limitations  as  crucial.  Moscow,  In  Its  two- 
front  contest  vrtth  the  United  States  and  its 
Communist  rival,  China,  has  made  arms  the 
most  crucial  Instrument  of  Its  policy.  It  Is 
the  second-largest  arms  exporter  In  the 
world,  after  the  United  States. 

1953    A   CRUCIAL   TEAR 

The  year  of  the  Egyptian-Soviet  arms  deal, 
1955,  was  a  key  one  In  this  Soviet  program 
of  winning  friends  and  Influence  through 
arms  exports.  Before  that,  as  the  Soviet  arms 
relationship  with  Egypt,  S>Tla,  Yemen,  and 
the  Algerian  revolutionaries  developed  in  the 
Arab  world  (which  was  still  resentful  of  the 
fact  that  Moscow,  through  Czechoslovakia, 
had  armed  the  Israelis  for  their  first  success- 
ful war  with  the  Arabs  in  1948) ,  Moscow  also 
began  to  supply  the  "nonaligned"  nations  of 
the  "third  world"  In  Asia,  mainly  India  and 
Indonesia. 

This  strengthened  resistance  of  those 
countries  to  Western -sponsored  security 
pacts  like  SEATO  and  CENTO.  Then,  in  1950, 
20.000  Soviet  military  advisers  entered  China, 
controlling  and  reporting  on  the  Chinese 
armed  forces. 

In  1959  came  the  Sino-Soviet  break.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese,  the  Soviets  tore  up 
the  1957  Sino-Soviet  defense  technology 
agreement  and  refused  to  provide  China  with 
a  nuclear  bomb,  which  China  was  soon  to 
build    itself. 

A  new  factor  entered  the  world  power  equa- 
tion. In  today's  three-way  game  between 
Russia,  China,  and  the  United  btates,  arms 
exports  are  still  the  major  pieces  moved  on 
the  chessboard  of  the  world — though  they 
are  often  coordinated  with  capital -aid  proj- 
ects like  steel  mills  and  dams  which  some- 
times mean  butter  as  well  as  guns  for  the 
recipients. 

The  year  1960  saw  the  beginning  of  Soviet 
arms  shipments  to  the  revolutionary  Cuba 
of  Fidel  Castro,  culminating  in  the  Soviet 
backdown  in  the  Cuban  poker  game  of  mis- 
siles in  1962.  During  this  same  period.  Soviet 
arms  aid  also  began  to  flow  to  North  Viet- 
nam, which,  with  North  Korea,  India,  and 
Egypt,  remains  a  main  recipient  today. 

Soviet  arms  supplies  to  Cuba  did  drop 
sharply  after  1963,  and  as  the  Stockholm 
International  Peace  Research  Institute 
(SIPRI)    observes,    "It   was  only  Cuba's  de- 
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pendence  on  sugar  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  which  prevented  Cuba  from  breaking 
off  relations  completely.  Cuba  had  no  prac- 
tical alternative  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
arms  supplier  and  trading  partner:  China 
has  not  been  in  a  position  to  replace  the 
USSR,  as  a  purchaser  of  sugar  from  Cuba." 

P.-\KISTAN   closed  PESHAWAR 

Just  as  the  Soviets  broke  through  what 
they  viewed  as  Western  encirclement  in  the 
Middle  East  from  1955  on,  so  the  Communist 
arms  merchants  in  Moscow  and  Prague  im- 
proved relaiioi  s  with  Afghanistan,  Burma, 
and.  more  casually.  Paliistan. 

After  the  Indo-Pakistaii  war  in  1965  and 
the  peace  acreement  sponsored  by  the  Rus- 
sians at  Tashkent  in  1966.  Pakistan  agreed 
to  end  the  U.S.  base  facilities  at  Peshawar 
from  which  U.S.  espionage  flights  had  taken 
off  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

After  the  period  of  the  1956  Suez  war,  a 
high  point  of  Soviet  prestige  in  the  third 
world  and  the  start  of  rapid  French  and 
British  decline  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet 
military  hardware  helped  establish  good  rela- 
tions with  Indonesia. 

In  other  cases,  as  in  Iran  in  1966  and  '68, 
Soviet  aid  deliveries  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating a  reluctant  United  States  to  sell  more 
of  Its  own  arms,  for  fear  Moscow  would  be- 
come the  main  supplier. 

In  Africa,  Soviet  success  was  uneven.  China 
competes  strongly  in  East  Africa  and  Is  win- 
ning Itself  a  favored  place  with  the  huge 
Tan-Zam  strategic  railway  project.  This  will 
ship  Zamblan  copper  ore  to  the  East  African 
coast  without  needing  to  pass  through 
Portuguese-controlled  territory.  It  will  also 
be  a  boon  to  southern  Africa  liberation  move- 
ments, supplied  with  arms  by  the  Soviets 
and  China  (PRELIMO.  the  largest  guerrilla 
group  operating  In  Mozambique,  gets  supplies 
from  both.  > 

Soviet  arms  to  the  Sudan  have  not  won 
permanent  influence  for  Moscow  there.  Since 
a  Communist  coup  failed  last  July.  Sudan- 
ese President  Jafaar  al-Nlmelry's  military 
government  has  cut  many  of  Its  ties  with 
Moscow. 

Though  the  Soviets  were  and  still  are  Al- 
geria's main  arms  supplier.  It  is  U.S.  oil  tech- 
nology that  seems  to  be  most  helping  Algeria 
toward  economic  independence  away  from  Its 
old  petroleum  and  gas  markets  with  Prance, 
the  former  colonial  power.  If  the  deal  is 
finally  approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission in  Washington,  Algeria  is  to  stake 
Its  entire  future  economic  development  on 
huge  natural-gas  sales  to  the  United  States 
over  the  next  25  years. 

HOW    MUCH    NORTH    VIET   CLOUT? 

Whenever  a  country  abandoned  an  earlier 
anti-Western  stance,  such  as  Indonesia  in 
1965  and  Ghana  In  1966,  Soviet  arms  sup- 
plies generally  stopped  and  Soviet  Infltience 
waned.  In  North  Vietnam,  one  of  the  biggest 
question  marks  for  Western  analysts  has 
always  been,  and  still  remains,  how  much 
influence  Russian  and  Chinese  arms  sup- 
pliers win  In  Hanoi  for  their  governments. 

The  typical  Soviet  arms  deal  is  financed 
by  a  Soviet  loan,  repayable  at  2.5  percent  In- 
terest over  6  to  12  years  (In  contrast  to  much 
longer-term.  Interest-free  Chinese  loans  to 
some  areas.)  However,  barter  and  compensa- 
tion agreements  sometimes  permit,  or  re- 
qtilre,  an  arms  recipient  to  pay  partly  or 
wholly  In  merchandise,  such  as  Egyptian 
cotton  or  manufactured  goods. 

A  study  prepared  for  the  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies  (ISS)  In  London  estimates 
the  present  annual  level  of  Russian  arms 
sales  at  about  $600  million. 

Moscow,  like  Its  ally  Prague  earlier,  has 
lately  turned  to  aggressive  salesmanship  to 
compete  with  the  Western  merchants  on 
their  own  ground.  The  Soviets  are  develop- 
ing a  lively  export  business  In  sporting  weap- 
ons, bandied  by  their  firm  of  Raznoexport. 


Avlaexport  does  business  on  a  purely  com- 
mercial basis  in  civil  aircraft  with  all  the 
world  by  mall,  phone,  telex,  and  personal 
contacts. 

All  military  exports  are  left  to  the  Soviet 
Defense  Ministry,  where  authority  to  con- 
clude arms  deals  Is  evidently  delegated  only 
from  the  highest  rungs  of  the  Soviet  power 
ladder.  Soviet  arms  and  Rufslan  government 
arms  salesmen  and  experts  dominate  com- 
pletely East  Europe's  COMECON  economic 
.system,  even  as  U.S.  arm.s  used  to  do  in  West 
Europe  before  its  arms  Industries  received 
new  leases  on  life  In  the  1960's. 

IRE   OVFR  NIGERIAN   SALES 

Soviet  team-^  selling  Ilyushln  airliners, 
which  like  their  Western  counterparts  can 
be  and  are  tised  for  military  cargo,  have 
roamed  mixh  of  the  world:  Last  year  lii  Lat- 
in America  alone  they  visited  Chile,  Uru- 
guay, Argentina,  and  Brazil  without  winning 
any  orders,  reports  Monitor  Latin-America 
correspondent  James  Nelson  Goodsell.  Rus- 
kian  civil  and  military  aircraft  are  competi- 
tive in  Africa,  though  the  cr.ptive  markets  of 
East  Europe  remain  the  best. 

Despite  centralized  controls,  Moscow  like 
the  West  has  experienced  slips  and  occasion- 
ally left  loopholes  for  unwanted  transfers  to 
third  parties.  In  big  recipient  countries  like 
Egypt  and  India.  Soviet  military  men  gen- 
erally keep  the  more  sophisticated  gear,  like 
air-defense  systems,  under  tight  supervision. 
However,  there  are  reports  that  Russian 
arms  were  resold  by  Egypt  to  Nigeria  during 
the  civil  war  there.  This  was  done  In  secret, 
and  there  was  considerable  Soviet  anger. 

Some  Russians  arms  aid  seems  to  buy  base 
righi-s — "facilities"  is  the  word  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Iraq  prefer.  But  not  always.  At  the  time 
of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  Guinea,  though 
an  Important  Soviet  arms  recipient  since 
cut  off  by  France  in  1958.  refused  a  Soviet 
request  for  alrbase  facilities  at  Conakry. 

The  Soviet  fleet  buildup  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Indian  Ocean  has  Increased 
Moscow's  desire  for  naval  as  well  as  air  fa- 
cilities. These  can  be  provided  by  the  Influx 
of  Russian  technicians  into  ports  like  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt.  Latkia  In  Syria,  and  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  port  of  Vlsakhapatnam  In  India. 

FRICTION    WITH  CLIENTS 

Though  Western  analysts  may  exaggerate 
Soviet  friction  with  arms  clients — Western 
media,  apparently  wrongly,  reported  recently 
that  a  Romanian  general  had  been  shot  for 
opposing  Soviet  military  mentors — the  fric- 
tion Is  often  there. 

Since  July,  1970,  there  have  been  persist- 
ent reports  of  Egyptian  pilots  returning 
home  from  the  U.S.S.R.  without  completing 
their  training:  Language  barriers,  weather, 
and  the  general  quality  of  life  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  report  many  Arabs,  Africans,  and 
others,  are  not  always  conducive  to  learn- 
ing. 

As  Moscow  cautiously  sidles  toward  better 
relations  with  Israel,  there  is  growing  Arab 
concern  about  the  military  know-how  that 
some  of  the  new  Russian  Jewish  Immigrants 
are  bringing  into  Israel.  On  Jan  17,  Cairo 
Radio  repeated  the  Soviet  claim  that  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  was  withheld  by  the  Soviets 
from  specialists  and  technicians. 

Nonetheless,  the  Russian  Jewish  immi- 
grants have  included  a  war  hero,  »  leading 
physicist,  and  some  other  men  with  military 
backgrounds. 

Since  the  Egyptian  arms  deal  of  1955,  for 
which  It  was  the  Intermediary,  Czecho- 
slovakia has  been  neatly  combining  com- 
mercial acumen  with  Communist -bloc  poli- 
tics. It  Is  one  of  the  world's  major  suppliers, 
ranking  perhaps  sixth,  behind  Prance;  and 
nearly  all  Prague's  arms  transfers  are 
straight  business  deals  for  profit. 

The  big  Czech  arms  trading  company  Is 
Omnlpol,  with  offices  at  11  Washington 
Square  In  Prague.  Two  Omnlpol  sales  execu- 


tives deal  constantly  with  the  outside  world. 
Omnlpol  operates  another  main  oiBce  in 
Vienna.  Many  deals  with  Western  customers 
and  those  from  the  third  world,  according 
to  Samuel  Cummlngs  of  Interarms,  the 
West's  biggest  private  arms  dealer,  are  con- 
cluded by  Omnlpol  representatives  in  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  London. 

Omnlpol  is  a  state  firm  subordinate  to  the 
Czech  Fore'gr.  Trade  (not  Defense)  Ministry. 
Some  of  Its  'bigger  coups  have  been  sale  of 
arms  to  both  the  federal  Nigerian  government 
and  the  Elafran  regime  of  Lt.  Col.  C.  Odume- 
gwu  Ojukwu  during  the  Nigerian  civil  war; 
business  with  both  the  Ethiopian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Eritrean  revolutionaries  fight- 
ing it;  and  the  Kurds  of  northern  Iraq  as  well 
as  the  Baghdad  government  they  were  fight- 
ing fiercely  against  until  March,  1970. 

IRA  GUEBRILLAS  BVYING 

One  of  Omnlpol 's  latest  customers  has  been 
the  Irish  Republican  Army  provisional  fac- 
tion, fighting  an  urban  guerrilla  campaign 
against  the  British  Army  in  Northern  Ireland. 
However,  the  Czech  Government  denied  re- 
sponsibility when  a  big  IRA-bound  Omnlpol 
shipment  was  Intercepted  by  Dutch  police  at 
Amsterdam's    Scblpol   airport    last   October. 

According  to  Mr.  Cummlngs  of  Interarms, 
who  buys  extensively  from  Omnlpol  himself, 
"Some  governments  we  work  with  have  stand- 
ardized on  C«ech  light  weapons.  Even  when 
they  are  no  longer  oriented  toward  the  East 
bloc,  they  still  like  those  weapons.  Often  they 
prefer  to  buy  them  from  us  rather  than  going 
directly  to  the  Czech  Government." 

Bulgaria's  state  arms-trading  firm,  Texim, 
specializes  in  shipping  light  and  heavy  arms 
to  buyers  In  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  One 
day  In  1968,  dock  workers  at  Beirut's  busy 
port  pulled  a  wrong  lever  and  a  big  crane  un- 
loading a  Texim  consignment  from  a  Bul- 
garian freighter  dropped  a  cluster  of  crates 
from  a  height  of  several  yards. 

The  crates  were  marked  "sewing  ma- 
chines." but  when  they  broke  open,  hundreds 
of  rifles,  revolvers,  machine  guns,  and  many 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  spilled  out 
on  the  dock.  The  cargo  and  ship  were  Im- 
pounded for  a  time.  No  one  came  forward 
to  claim  the  hardware:  I*  remains  one  of 
thousands  of  unsolved  mysteries  of  Beirut's 
thriving  arms  traffic. 

China  has  won  and  kept  Influence  In  the 
Arab  world  through  Its  consistent  arms  sup- 
port for  the  Palestinian  guerrillas,  even  »t 
the  low  ebb  of  their  fortunes  in  1971.  when 
the  Syrian  Army  seized  and  held  shipments 
of  tanks,  artillery,  and  other  heavy  weapons 
from  China' transshipped  through  Algeria. 

Sudanese  President  Nlmelry  recently  dis- 
closed to  a  Beirut  magazine  that  the  Sudan 
had  secretly  been  taking  delivery  of  Chinese- 
made  MIG  Jets  and  other  heavy  arms  since 
an  agreement  he  reached  with  Chairman  Mao 
In  1970.  These  Included  a  complete  tank 
bridge  and  eight  MIG-17  fighter  aircraft, 
"more  suitable  to  Sudan's  needs"  than  So- 
viet hardware  It  had  received  earlier,  Gen- 
eral Nimeiry  said. 

The  Sudanese  Army's  chief  of  staff  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  the  Chinese  delivery 
of  "a  complete  set  of  spare  parts  with  every 
tank  and  aircraft,  unlike  the  Russians,  who 
used  spare  parts  as  a  tool  to  pressure  us  and 
sold  the  parts  at  several  times  the  price  cf 
the  weapons  themselves." 

The  ISS  reported  on  May  1  that  China  had 
begun  to  produce  twin-engined  Mach  2  Jet 
aircraft — better  than  the  Shenyang  MIG- 
19's  sent  to  North  Vietnam,  later  to  Pakistan. 
and  this  year  to  Tanzania  as  well — and  a 
nuclear-propelled  attack  submarine. 

In  terms  of  Influence.  If  only  as  a  nuisance 
to  the  Soviets  or  a  boost  to  otherwise  friend- 
less guerrilla  movements.  Peking  has  usually 
gotten  maximum  returns  for  minimum  out- 
lays from  its  small-arms  exports. 

According  to  SIPRI  fignres.  Chinese  ex- 
ports to  third-world  countries  have  amount- 
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ed  to  only  2.2  percent  of  the  world  total. 
They  have  gone  mainly  to  North  Korea  and 
North  Vietnam,  which  account  for  more 
than  90  percent  of  major  Chinese  weapons 
exports.  Aircraft,  artUlery,  and  ammunition 
to  Pakistan  in  its  wars  of  1965  and  "71  and 
afterward,  and  a  few  aircraft  to  Cambodia 
in  1964,  account  for  most  of  the  rest. 

CULTURAL  REVOLUTION  BUSTLE 

However,  small  arms,  training,  and  in- 
frastructure assistance  have  gone  to  a  much 
larger  number  of  countries  and  guerrilla 
movements  that  have  served  Chinese  policy 
alms  from  time  to  time.  The  most  active 
period  was  from  the  escalation  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  1965  until  1968— interestingly, 
the  precise  period  when  the  "cultural  rev- 
olution" in  China  brought  most  Chinese 
foreign  aid  and  diplomacy  to  a  halt. 

The  only  country  ever  to  get  large  num- 
bers of  Chinese  military  fighting  volunteers 
(as  distinguished  from  instructors  and  ad- 
visers) was  North  Korea.  A  force  of  300.000 
called  the  People's  Volunteers  were  sent  in 
the  Korean  War  in  1950  to  fight  the  South 
Korean  and  U.S.-UN  forces. 

Peking  has  never  hidden  Its  preference.  In 
giving  arms  aid,  for  agrarian-type  peasant 
movements  such  as  the  Naga  rebels  in  India 
or  the  Kwilu  guerrillas  In  the  Congo.  How- 
ever, It  does  prefer  larger  and  more  estab- 
lished guerrilla  groups,  even  If  they  are  not 
especially  leftist,  to  smaller  radical  splinter 
ones. 

Nor  has  Peking  balked  at  giving  military  or 
economic  aid  to  nonsoclalists  or  even  to 
monarchs  like  Prince  Sihanouk  of  Cambdoia 
when  it  suited  a  Chinese  strategic  purpose. 

Nonetheless,  Chinese  military  aid,  outside 
of  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  has  been 
doled  out  sparingly.  The  late  Chinese  For- 
eign Minister  Chen  Yl  gave  the  reasons  In 
an  interview  in  1963  to  the  Australian  film 
producer  John  Dixon: 

"The  question  of  world  revoUitlon  is  one 
for  the  countries  concerned,"  said  Mr.  Chen. 
•If  countries  are  not  ripe  for  revolution, 
then  China  can't  do  anything  about  it. 
However.  China  will  support  rerolutlons 
against  Imperialism  and  oppression.  .  .  .  But, 
It  must  be  noted:  Chinese  troops  will  not 
cross  our  borders  to  advance   revolutions." 

Whatever  lies  ahead  for  the  world,  it  ap- 
pears in  1972  that  neither  Moscow  nor  Peking 
Intends  to  send  more  than  arms  to  their 
friends.  But  equally,  each  intends  to  continue 
squeezing  the  maxlmvim  political  value  out 
of  the  arms  It  does  send. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

June  23,  1972] 

Private  Arms  Dealers,  Legal — and  Illeg.\l 

(By  John  K.  Cooley) 

London. — Last  month's  Soviet-American 
strategic  arms  limitation  (SALT)  treaty  is 
viewed  by  many  people  and  governments  as 
a  giant  stride  toward  disarmament. 

It  has  not,  however,  bothered  the  private 
arms  traders.  Quite  the  contrary. 

Samuel  Cummlngs,  the  44-year-old  Ameri- 
can who  heads  Interarms — by  far  the  world's 
largest  private  buyer  and  seller  of  arms — 
points  out:  "We  don't  worry  about  the  SALT 
agreement  because  it  will  have  no  effect 
whatsoever  on  the  movement  of  conven- 
tional arms,  the  arms  we  deal  in. 

'If  anything.  I  would  venture  a  modest 
prediction  that  it  will  cause  an  Increase  In 
conventional  arms  movement  In  the  world, 
not  only  by  private  firms  and  producers,  but 
also  by  governments. 

"The  Inevitable  result  of  denying  or  limit- 
ing strategic  arms,  the  balance-of-power 
arms,  is  a  greater  movement  of  the  conven- 
tional types. 

"Anyhow,  our  business  Isn't  controlled  by 
lis.  It  s  controlled  by  the  big  powers  who  give 
the  licensing. 

"And  we  are  merely,  in  my  view,  a  reflec- 


tion for  better  or  for  worse  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  .  .  .  The  whole  arms  business 
...  is  essentially  based  on  human  folly  and 
as  such  is  self-perpetuating.  It  increases  In 
direct  proportion  to  human  folly  as  the 
world's  population  increases. 

"licensed  arms  dealer 

"It's  a  sad  commentary,  and  I  don't  make 
It  in  any  hypocritical  sense  but  strictly  in  a 
brutally  realistic  and,  from  our  side,  com- 
mercial sense." 

Mr.  Cummlngs  spoke  In  a  telephone  inter- 
view from  his  residence  in  Monaco.  Prom 
there,  he  controls  International  Armaments 
Corporation  in  the  U.S.,  with  main  offices 
and  warehouses  in  Alexandria.  Va.,  and  a 
staff  of  about  40;  and  Interarms  U.K.  in 
Britain,  with  a  staff  of  100,  and  warehouses 
in  Manchester  and  Acton  outside  London. 

Mr.  Cimimlngs,  who  comes  from  Phila- 
delphia, began  his  present  career  after  his 
World  War  II  Army  service  by  buying  up 
captured  German  helmets  and  reselling  them 
at  a  profit.  Since  1953  he  has  been  registered 
with  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  licensed  arms 
dealer. 

Essentially,  Interarms'  work  is  to  buy  up 
surpltis  military  arms  and  resell  them,  either 
as  sport  weapons — after  "sporterizing "  or 
converting  them — or  to  other  governments. 
The  sale  to  other  governments  has  included 
everything  from  surplus  uniforms  to  heavy 
tanks  and  Jet  combat  planes.  It  is  shrouded 
in  secrecy  because,  says  Mr.  Cummlngs,  "our 
clients  prefer  not  to  have  publicity,  and  gov- 
ernments keep  the  figures  classified  anyway. " 

TURNOVER  TOP  SECRET 

Mr.  Cummlngs  says  Interarms'  turnover  is 
"top  secret'  too,  but  adds  that  "while  we 
have  been  aiming  for  $100  million  yearly,  it 
is  still  In  eight  figtires  only,  not  nine." 

Mr.  Cummlngs  has  taken  legal  proceedings 
against  some  who  called  him  a  "trafficker." 
That,  "by  European  definition,"  he  says,  "Is 
someone  who  does  not  pay  any  attention  to 
the  law  .  .  .  We  are  buyers  and  sellers  under 
American  and  British  Government  licenses; 
we  have  only  those  depots  physically  In  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  every  transaction  is 
made  only  with  the  proper  official  approval 
by  all  governments  concerned." 

Clients  of  Interarms  are  found  on  every 
continent.  Its  Middle  East  business  Is  so 
sensitive  that  even  the  names  of  its  Mideast 
agents  are  kept  secret. 

Under  the  VS.  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968, 
Interarms  and  other  traders  cannot  import 
even  "sporterized"  ex-military  guns  into  the 
United  States.  This  has  vastly  helped  U.S. 
gun  manufacturers.  Before  1968.  Interarms, 
says  Mr.  Cummlngs,  sold  more  big-bore  rifles 
(of  30-30  or  hunting  caliber)  than  all  U.S. 
makers  put  together. 

ARMS  "sporterized" 

Elsewhere  in  the  world.  Interarms  buys  as 
much  surplus  as  It  can  and  sends  it  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  Is  "sporterized."  This  usually 
consists  of  shortening  the  stock,  or  of  elim- 
inating a  bayonet  lug  and  putting  on  a  target 
sight.  The  converted  guns  are  then  sold 
throughout  the  British  Commonwealth. 

France  prefers  not  to  work  with  private 
dealers,  though  Interarms'  Paris  representa- 
tive, Jacques  Perles,  does  make  a  few  trans- 
actions. "Prance,"  says  Mr.  Cummlngs,  "pre- 
fers to  push  new  production  almost  exclu- 
sively as  an  Industry  base  for  themselves. 
They're  not  so  much  interested  in  surplus." 

Back  in  1965,  Interarms'  West  German  rep- 
resentative bought  no  less  than  74  surpltis 
West  German  Air  Force  P-86  Sabre  Jets  and 
resold  them  at  a  huge  profit  to  Venezuela. 
Similar  deals  for  Sabres,  ostensibly  for  Iran 
but  which  ended  up  In  Pakistan,  caused 
major  outcries  in  Bonn. 

As  a  result  of  this,  and  of  gunrunnlng  by 
others  to  Blafra,  last  December's  strict  new 
legislation  virtually  ended  private  West  Ger- 
man sales,  even  surplus. 


On  May  23.  1961.  the  late  Drew  Pearson 
charged  Interarms  was  owned  and  financed 
by  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA).  George  Thayer  said  in  his  1969  book, 
"The  War  Business,"  that  Interarms  located 
and  imported  foreign  weapons  for  the  CIA 
and  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  that 
need  them  for  intelligence  and  other  pur- 
poses. But  this  was  written  before  the  19G8 
U.S.  control  laws  took  effect. 

As  for  the  aUegation  of  a  CIA  connection. 
Mr.  Cummmgs  now  says:  "It  won't  be  be- 
lieved, but  I  can  only  tell  the  truth.  As  I  said 
when  Mr.  Pearson  was  still  alive,  it's  Just 
absolute  nonsense." 

Mr.  Cummlngs  says  he  has  refused  trans- 
actions only  when  he  had  reason  to  believe 
they  would  harm  the  United  States.  Like  his 
main  competitor,  Parker-Hale,  Ltd.,  of  Bir- 
mingham, England  (which  Is  nevertheless 
far,  far  behind  Interarms,  says  Mr,  Cum- 
mlngs), he  cannot  sell  to  Soviet  or  Chiiieac 
bloc  countries  because  of  U.S.  and  British 
Government  restrictions.  But  both  firms  do 
buy  large  amounts  in  the  East,  especially 
from  Omnlpol  of  Czechoslovakia. 
A  hypothetical  case 

"We  can  sell  only  where  government  li- 
censes permit  .  .  .  but  if  I  could  be  told  to- 
morrow In  Washington  that  the  Russians 
now  need  a  new  series  of  American  weapons 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  your  selling 
them  now,  then  I  would  sell.  If  I  could." 

China's  arms  exports  have  been  soley 
through  the  Chinese  Defense  Ministry. 
Neither  Interarms  nor  any  other  private 
trader  appear  to  have  worked  with  them  as 
yet.  However,  Mr.  Cummlngs  recalls  that  In- 
terarms bought  in  Indonesia  some  American 
arms  that  the  Chinese  had  captured  in  Korea 
from  the  United  States  during  the  Korean 
war.  China  had  sold  them  to  the  Indone- 
sians, who  In  turn  resold  them  to  Interarms. 

Some  runners-up  in  the  private  trade  in- 
clude Cogswell  &  Harrison,  with  a  retail  sales 
outlet  In  Piccadilly,  London.  In  the  past  they 
have  had  sales  agreements  with  Belgium's  big 
Fabrlque  Natlonale  and  Vlckers.  Like  Cum- 
mlngs, they  have  bought  surplus  from  the 
Crown  Agents,  the  government  outlet.  At 
Bexleyheath,  south  of  London,  is  the  firm 
of  Intor,  Ltd..  run  by  MaJ.  William  Leslie  who 
specializes  in  supplying  Arab  rulers  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  emirates. 

Though  Samuel  Cummlngs  appears  virtu- 
ally without  important  competitors  in  the 
United  States,  a  few  Canadians  compete  with 
him  on  their  home  ground.  International 
Firearms  of  Montreal,  according  to  George 
Thayer,  had  U.S.  subsidiaries  in  Vermont, 
had  the  firm  of  Federal  Arms  in  Florida,  and 
outbid  Interarms  on  some  pre-1968  LatUi 
American  imports,  causing  a  shakeup  in  In- 
terarms' management.  Levy  Bros.  In  Toronto 
specializes  in  military  vehicles  now,  but  has 
dealt  in  several  other  weapons  lines  in  the 
past. 

Most  picturesque  of  the  private  Interna- 
tional traders  Is  "Colonel"  Hubert  Faunile- 
roy  Julian,  an  ex-pilot  known  as  the  "Black 
Eagle  of  Harlem."  His  life  has  been  one  long 
thriller  novel  since  his  birth  in  Trinidad 
In  1898. 

REBELS    RULED    OITT 

It  has  included  trying  to  build  and  train 
an  airforce  In  Ethiopia,  then  crashing  a 
royal  plane  two  days  before  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie's  coronation:  challenging  Adolph 
Hitler's  air  force  commander,  Hermann 
Goerlng  to  a  dogfight  in  1940,  and  acting  a.s 
roving  "ambassador  at  large  "  for  the  late 
Molse  Tshombe  of  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Julian,  who  talks  breezily  and  .sports  a 
monocle,  operates  a  U.S. -registered  arms  sup- 
ply firm  called  Black  Eagle  International  As- 
sociates. He  describes  it  as  "a  small  com- 
pany worth  only  $15  million." 

He  visited  Beirut  on  business  recently  and 
told  a  reporter  of  the  Beirut  Daily  Ctar.  'The 
be-st  markets  are  in  aLtin  America,  and.  after 
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that.  Africa.  But  we  don't  sell  arms  to  any 
rebels,  revolutionaries,  or  guerrllas  .  .  .  be- 
cause It  would  cook  my  license  with  the  U.S. 
authorities.  The  profit  is  relatively  small,  and 
besides  I  think  It  is  immoral.  The  weapons 
we  sell  are  used  only  for  defense." 

As  a  black  man  himself,  does  he  sell  weap- 
ons to  "black  power"  partisans  in  the  United 
States?  No.  because  this  would  be  "asinine 
and  senseless  .  .  .  Black  Eagle  International 
never  sells  domestically.  We  only  export  .  .  . 
(Besides)  those  black  people  think  they  have 
power  but  are  talking  a  lot  of  nonsense." 

Mr.  Julian  says  Sidney  Polter  will  soon 
Btai  in  a  film  about  him.  Although  he  Is  re- 
puted to  have  been  a  millionaire  since  the 
age  of  60.  he  says,  "Its  disgraceful  to  think 
that  munitions  dealers  can  be  millionaires. 
When  you  think  of  all  those  unheralded 
scientists  working  to  curse  disease,  earning  a 
pittance,  it's  disgrace.  It's  a  crime  that 
we  spend  so  much  money  on  arms." 

CUNRUNNING'S  MUKKY  REALM 

If  one  moves  out  of  the  domain  of  the  li- 
censed traders  and  into  the  murky  realm 
of  what  Is  usually  called  gunrunning — eva- 
sion of  license  controls— one  finds  it  flour- 
ishing throughout  the  world. 

On  Sept.  34,  1971.  Irish  Republican  Army 
(IRA)  arms  buyer  David  O'Connell  (he  pre- 
fers the  Irish  spelling,  Dalthl  O  ConnaU). 
left  Dublin  in  the  company  of  Maria  Mc- 
Guire,  a  multilingual  former  English  litera- 
ture  student   at   University   College   Dublin. 

Mr.  O'Connell  had  orders  from  the  IRA 
Provisional  Council  to  locate  and  purchase, 
with  about  a  quarter  million  dollars,  new 
stocks  or  arms  for  the  IRAs  guerrilla  opera- 
tions m  Northern  Ireland.  In  July  he  had 
already  visited  a  few  of  the  better-known 
licensed  dealers  and  also  a  few  of  the  fly-by- 
night  brokers.  Apparently.  Czechoslovakia's 
Omnlpol  looked  like  the  best  prospect. 

"For  the  benefit  of  a  new  philosophy  of  Ire- 
land." he  later  told  a  Times  of  London  re- 
porter, "the  Irish  people  will  do  business 
across  any  boundary  and  any  ideology.  The 
money  for  his  shopping  trip,  he  added,  had 
been  raised  In  Ireland  and  America  "by  every 
method,  short  of  robbing  banks." 

RAIDS    INCXEASING 

An  oinclal  British  Government  report,  how- 
ever, mentions  multiplying  raids  on  banks, 
post  offices,  and  Jewelry  shops  In  both  south- 
ern and  northern  Ireland :  "The  greater  part 
of  the  proceeds  do  eventually  get  Into  IRA 
hands  ...  a  small  amount  compared  with 
the  financial  support  from  foreign  countries." 

The  main  "foreign  country"  Is  the  US., 
and  the  principal  group  raising  money  last 
yetkr  was  the  Irish  Northern  Aid  Committee 
with  Its  main  offlce  at  the  Bronx.  N.T.,  and 
claiming  80  branches  In  the  U.S.  and  about 
80.000  members.  Another  group,  the  Nation- 
al Association  for  Irish  Freedom,  held  a 
rally  in  New  York  City  early  this  year  at 
which  Its  backers  openly  asked  for  "arms 
for  the  IRA  " 

Diiring  his  shopping  tour,  Mr.  O'Connell 
said  he  usually  paid  25  percent  of  the  price 
In  rash  as  down  payment  and  balance  on 
delivery. 

"Operation  Patriot."  as  the  IRA  called  it. 
became  an  Involved  deal.  It  depended  on  a 
DC-«  cargo  plane  owned  by  a  charter  firm 
In  Miami.  The  plane  had  ferried  supplies  to 
Blafra  during  the  Nigerian  clTll  war.  Its  call 
sign  was  Charlie  Tango  Kilo,  and  Its  regis- 
tered owner  was  an  American,  Chalmers 
Goodlln. 

PLANES   RECISTTRBO 

Mr.  Goodlln  registered  several  planes  In 
Ireland  during  the  Blafra  operation.  And 
arms  dealers  believe  that  all  or  none  of 
O'Connell's  purchases  may  have  been  ordered 
originally  for  Blafra  In  Prague  and  nevwr 
delivered. 

On  Oct.  16,  1971,  Charlie  Tango  KUo  picked 


up  the  "RA  arms  consignment  In  Prague  and 
flew  to  Schlpol  airport.  Amsterdam.  The 
cargo  was  consigned  to  a  "Mr.  Goodman" 
who  apparently  never  existed,  care  of  an 
Amsterdam  hotel. 

When  the  plane  landed.  heavUy  armed 
Dutch  police,  tipped  off  by  British  intelli- 
gence who  had  almost  certainly  penetrated 
the  gunrunning  network  somewhere,  were 
waiting.  They  detained  everyone  abroad  and 
unloaded  four  tons  of  automatic  weaj)ons, 
rocket  launchers,  rockets,  band  grenades,  and 
ammunition,  all  brand  new. 

FRACTION  OF  TRADE 

One  of  the  passengers  was  "U.S.  business- 
man" Ernest  Koenlg.  who  spoke  Isetter  Ger- 
man than  English,  and  who  had  helped 
Blafra — selling  in  four  West  German  Air 
Force  surplus  DC-3's  from  an  American  air- 
craft broker.  He  told  the  Diitch  police  he  be- 
lieved the  cargo  was  to  have  been  trans- 
shipijed  "elsewhere"  on  a  Belgian  Sabena 
flight. 

Gunrxinnlng  like  this  represents  only  a 
fraction  of  the  perhaps  $200  million  annual 
private  trade  in  arms,  and  only,  of  course,  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  multl-bllllon- 
dollar  arms  trade  carried  on  by  the  big  gov- 
ernments. But  It  is  a  major  headache  for 
governments  Just  the  same.  And  in  the  case 
of  some  wars,  like  that  In  Blafra.  It  has  played 
a  definite  role  In  keeping  the  bloodshed  high 
and  the  war  longer  than  it  might  have  been 
otherwise. 

According  to  Swiss  and  other  European  po- 
lice sources,  major  centers  of  the  European 
gunrunning  trade  are  Berne.  Zurich,  Ham- 
burg, Munich,  and  Milan.  Shipments  not 
caught  by  customs  (West  German  customs 
Is  especially  severe  in  checking)  leave  the 
ports  of  Hamburg.  Antwerp,  Marseilles,  Bar- 
celona, Rotterdam,  Genoa,  and  Naples.  As 
often  as  not  they  end  up  In  Beirut.  Jedda, 
or  Dar  es  Salaam  under  a  variety  of  bills  of 
lading,  such  as  "engine  parts"  or  "pumps." 

Many  guns  are  run  from  the  U.S.  to  Mexico: 
A  secondhand  rifle  selling  for  $20  In  the 
United  States  may  fetch  $160  south  of  the 
border.  A  Munich  gun  dealer  showed  this  re- 
porter a  Saarland  pistol  selling  for  $25  about 
which  he  said.  "You  can  get  $125  for  this  In 
Txirkey. 

A  big  difficulty  m  catching  gunrunners  Is 
they  are  often  protected  or  covered  by  gov- 
ernment agencies  using  them  for  clandestine 
operations.  The  American  CIA;  France's  es- 
pionage service,  the  SDECE.  mercenary  orga- 
nizations winked  at  the  British  Government 
in  places  like  Yemen;  West  Germany's  intel- 
ligence service,  the  BND;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Soviet  KGB  are  only  a  few  of  those  ac- 
cused of  using  gunruimers  or  running  guns 
themselves. 

In  1965-66,  a  U.S.  firm.  Aero  Associates, 
acquired  10  surplus  6-26  bombers  and  con- 
tracted to  fly  them  to  Portugal  for  use  In 
crushing  the  Angolan  nationalist  rebellion. 
A  pilot  named  John  Richard  Hawke  deliv- 
ered one  plane  to  the  Azores,  but  then  flew 
one  too  low  over  the  White  House  security 
zone  m  Washington  and  was  arrested  in 
Miami. 

AIR  DROPS  VIA  CIA 

A  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  court  acquitted  Mr.  Hawke 
and  all  his  associates  of  violating  the  Export 
Control  and  Neutrality  Act,  even  though 
they  had  been  breaking  It,  according  to  the 
case  brought  on  behalf  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment; the  CIA  was  covering  the  flight. 

Between  1949  and  1961,  the  CIA.  using  the 
charter  firm  Air  America  still  operating  today 
in  Southeast  Asia,  contrived  to  make  massive 
air  drops  to  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  then 
operating  In  Thailand  and  Laos. 

The  CIA  had  done  the  same  thing  In  main- 
land China  m  the  early  1950'b:  two  CIA  men 
captured  by  the  Communist  Chinese  were 
given  long  prison  sentences,  though  the  U.S. 
Government  protested  their  Innocence  and 


called  them  "civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Army"  at  the  time. 

One  of  them  was  released  during  preliml- 
narlee  for  President  Nixon's  Peking  trip  this 
year,  while  the  other,  reports  the  Monitor's 
Hong  Kong  cMrespondent  Henry  S.  Hayward, 
Is  apparently  still  In  a  Chinese  jail. 

PATHAN  GUNRUNNERS 

Human  Ingenuity  knows  no  bounds  when 
it  comes  to  the  smuggling  of  arms,  like  nar- 
cotics. 

A  nitroglycerine  explosive  called  "Nobel's 
Explosive  1449."  used  in  recent  IRA  bombs, 
was  exported  from  England  to  an  Irish  Re- 
public quarry  Just  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
Ulster  border.  Imports  of  guns,  ammunition, 
and  explosives  move  Into  Ulster  hidden  in 
trucks,  double  trunks  of  cars,  false  door 
panels,  various  nooks  and  crannies  in  Dublin- 
Belfast  trains,  and  small  boats. 

Up  in  the  northern  mountains  of  Pakistan, 
the  haughty  Pathan  tribesmen  have  been 
gunrunners  from  time  limnemorlal.  Today, 
Pakistan  President  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto  wor- 
ries about  new  variations  on  an  old  tradi- 
tion: the  home  manufacture  of  guns.  These 
go  to  partisans  of  several  tribes  and  to  poli- 
tical groups  that  want  to  break  away  from 
Pakistan  and  found  a  new  Pathan  state. 

There  are  persistent  but  uncheckable  re- 
ports In  Beirut  of  a  group  of  S3?rlan  and 
Lebanese  traders  In  Abidjan,  capital  of  the 
Ivory  Coast,  who  buy  surplus  NATO  arms 
from  Europe  and  transship  them  to  Arab 
states  of  the  Middle  East. 

Late  last  year,  radical  Army  officers  In 
Bolivia  charged  that  top  political  figures  were 
with  Israel. 

Judging  by  the  past  and  present,  the  weap- 
ons merchants  and  their  trade  has  become 
inseparable,  as  Samuel  Cummlngs  says,  from 
"human  folly."  But  easing  the  effects  of  that 
folly  is  the  concern  of  those  who  seek  ways 
to  control  the  trade  in  conventional  arms. 

[From  the  Chrislan  Science  Monitor,  June  24, 
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Why  Not  Lock  Up  Both  Arms  Monsters? 

(By  John  K.  Cooley) 

Stockholm.— In  their  May  26  strateglc- 
arms-limitatlon  treaty.  President  Nixon  and 
the  Soviet  leaders  took  a  giant  step  toward 
defusing  their  science-fiction  arsenals  of 
lethal  nuclear  missiles. 

Another  menace  remains  In  the  world: 
the  far  more  ancient  monster  of  conventional 
armaments.  Its  teeth  have  grown  to  the  point 
where  they  take  a  $200  billion  bite  of  the 
world's  resources  each  year. 

When  he  designated  the  1870's  as  a  Dis- 
armament Decade,  former  UN  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  pointed  out  that  "the  wtwld 
becomes  less  secure  with  every  generation  ol 
new  sophisticated  weapons." 

However,  as  countless  people  In  Asia, 
Africa,  North  and  South  America,  and  Eu- 
rope learned  to  their  grief  again  this  year. 
the  older  and  less-sophlstlcated  arms  are  also 
expensive,  as  well  as  deadly. 

The  first  real  attempt  to  limit  conven- 
tional arms  In  modem  times  was  the  Brus- 
sels Act  of  1890.  Seventeen  nations.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  agreed  to  embargo  arms 
and  the  slave  trade  In  northern  Africa.  Both 
trades,  however,  continued  to  flourish  there. 
leagi;k   tkbd   and   failed 

After  World  War  I,  the  League  of  Nattons 
tried  to  regulate  the  arms  trade,  especially 
that  controlled  by  the  well-publicized  pri- 
vate "merchants  of  death."  The  league  failed 
at  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1925  and  again 
at  the  Disarmament  Conference  of  1033. 

Since  World  War  n,  with  most  of  the 
trade  out  of  private  hands  and  In  those  ol 
gorernmenta,  the  effort*  ctmtlnued.  But  they 
never  captured  the  world's  Imagination  and 
support  again. 

Despite  endless  discussions  and  debate  of 
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disarmament  Inside  and  outside  the  United 
Nations  bodies,  "the  regulation  of  the  arms 
trade  has  never  again  been  a  major  subject 
of  international  discussion,"  say  the  Stock- 
holm International  Peace  Research  Institute 

(SIPRI)- 

In  most  countries,  disarmament  has  made 
dull  reading.  Most  people  were  simply  not 
interested— except,  perhaps.  In  defeated  Ja- 
pan and  Germany,  where  arms  and  disarm- 
ament were  matters  of  crucial  personal  con- 
cern to  millions. 

publicity   was  ttrged 

Two  non-producers  of  arms.  Malta  in  1965 
and  Denmark  In  1967-68,  proposed  draft  UN 
resolutions  to  give  maximum  publicity  to 
arms  transfers  as  a  first  step  toward  controL 
So  did  the  Swedish  and  British  delegates  to 
the  UN's  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  (CCD)    In  Geneva  In  1970. 

The  big  powers  were  not  entirely  unfavor- 
able. However,  each  time  such  proposals 
were  made,  the  smaller  arms-producing  na- 
tions and  many  others  that  get  their  mili- 
tary hardware  exclusively  from  these  big 
powers  objected,  saying  such  measures  would 
discriminate  against  them. 

Another  kind  of  approach  has  been  to  try 
to  limit  conventional  arms  In  certain  geo- 
graphical regions,  e^)eclally  the  Middle  East. 
In  the  1950's,  the  United  States,  Britain,  and 
France  attempted  to  protect  their  own  Mid- 
east military  alliance  by  excluding  arms  other 
than  their  own.  The  Soviets  unsuccessfully 
prassed  for  a  ccHnpIete  refusal  by  all  sources 
to  deliver  arms  to  Mideast  countries. 

After  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  U.S.  Pres- 
klent  Jc^nson  offered  to  publicize  and  limit 
U.S.  Bblpments  to  the  Mideast.  Moscow  said 
It  was  not  opposed,  but  could  only  agree 
after  Israel  withdrew  from  conquered  Arab 
land.  There  the  matter  remains. 

zrroRTS  in  i.atin  America 

Latin  American,  the  only  major  p<^ulated 
area  where  a  nuclear-free  zone  has  been 
created  by  treaty,  has  also  seen  Its  share  of 
recent  regional  conventional-arms-lUnlta- 
tlon  efforts. 

The  U.S.  In  1967  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
exclude  missiles,  supersonic  aircraft,  war- 
ships heavier  than  destroyers,  and  tanks  over 
30  tons  from  Latin  America.  The  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  now  virtually  extinct,  agreed  that  a 
country's  military  expenditure  should  be 
considered  when  deciding  how  much  for- 
eign aid  that  country  should  get. 

Apart  from  the  U.S.  "bonfires  for  bomb- 
ers" prt^osal  to  destroy  existing  stocks  of 
certain  weapons  (to  start  with  U.S.  B-47 
and  Soviet  TU-16  bombers) ,  there  have  been 
a  few  other  types  of  public  and  private  In- 
ternational efforts.  Reduction  of  troop  levels 
In  Europe  by  NATO  and  by  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
and  current  moves  by  Mediterranean  states 
to  get  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  fleets  out  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  examples. 

QUOTA    SYSTEM    PROPOSED 

This  year,  U.S.  delegates  In  Geneva  pro- 
posed a  regional  quota  system.  Arms-buying 
nations  would  work  out  limits  to  amounts 
and  types  of  arms  they  would  buy.  This  would 
put  the  burden  on  purchasers,  not  In  the  big 
suppliers  In  Washington,  Moscow,  London, 
and  Paris. 

U.S.  officials  say  that  with  minor  excep- 
tions, none  of  the  smaller  nations  In  the  re- 
gions concerned — the  Mideast,  Latin  Kratr- 
Ica,  South  Asia,  Africa,  or  Southeast  Asia- 
is  Interested.  Again,  the  small  states  argue, 
this  would  put  a  discriminatory  burden  on 
buyers  and  leave  the  supplier  unrestrained. 

The  big  powers  now  face  the  need  to  try 
a  fresh  approach  to  limiting  conventional 
anns.  In  this,  they  can  count  on  Important 
help  from  Stockholm's  SIPRI.  It  has  already 
fiunlshed,  on  demand  and  on  an  impartial 
basis,  special   studies   and   consulUnta   for 


the  SALT  talks  in  Helsinki  and  for  the  CCD 
work  In  Geneva. 

SIPRI's  headquarters,  on  Stockholm's 
busy  Sveawagen  Boulevard,  Is  the  scene  of 
dedicated  effort  by  a  brlllla&t  International 
group — people  from  the  West  bloc,  the  East 
bloc,  and  the  uncommitted  nations — which 
Is  showing  important  results.  SIPRI  was  -et 
up  In  1966.  after  Swedish  Prime  Minister 
Tage  Erlander  proposed  In  1964  a  peace  re- 
search Institute  as  a  way  to  commemorate 
Sweden's  150  years  of  unbroken  peace. 

MYRDAL    S'TRESSES    POLITICS 

Financed  with  an  Incredibly  modest  budg- 
et of  C600,000  yearly  provided  by  the  Swed- 
ish Parliament,  but  wholly  Independent  of 
the  Swedish  Government,  SIPRI's  work  so  far 
In  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms  regula- 
tion Is  unique  In  the  world. 

SIPRI's  governing  board  chairman  Is  Prof. 
Gunnar  Myrdal,  the  famed  International 
economist,  who  believes  that  political  prob- 
lems are  more  Important  causes  of  "third 
world"  conflicts  than  economic  ones.  His 
wife,  Alva  Myrdal,  as  Sweden's  Disarmament 
Minister,  has  made  the  rich  Swedish  experi- 
ence In  the  field  of  arms  contrtrt  available 
to  the  conferees  at  Geneva  and  In  the  Hel- 
sinki SALT  talks. 

The  eight-man  SIPRI  governing  board  In- 
cludes other  scholars  and  scientists  from 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  England,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Norway.  Britain's  Dr.  Frank 
Bamaby  Is  director  for  the  current  year. 

A  24-meinber  scientific  council  Includes 
prominent  schcriars,  statesmen,  and  Interna- 
tional civil  servants,  such  as  Dr.  Raoul  Pre- 
biscb  of  Argentina,  Mrs.  Myrdal,  Soviet  Acad- 
emician M.  D.  MUUonschlkov,  and  Prof  Ken- 
neth Moulding  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
In  the  United  States. 

permanent   RESEAKCH   PtrSBED 

HaU  of  a  staff  of  36  Is  engaged  In  perma- 
nent research.  SIPRI  has  published  12  books 
and  many  smaller  studies  on  subjects  from 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  to  "The 
Arms  Trade  With  the  Third  World." 

"We  really  are  international  and  not  Swed- 
ish In  outlook,"  says  assistant  director  Bven 
Hlrdman.  "At  various  times  the  staff  has 
Included  a  FIJI  social  scientist,  an  Egyptian, 
and  an  Indian." 

"We  recruit  staff,"  adds  administrative 
assistant  Oustav  Almenberg,  "according  to 
the  projects  required.  Specialized  knowledge, 
as  well  as  international  balance.  Is  our  aim." 

SIPRI's  new  Yearbook  of  World  Arma- 
ments and  Disarmament,  1971-72,  published 
this  month,  contains  a  long  Institute  re- 
search report  on  the  nuclear  test  ban,  ana- 
lyzing the  technical,  military,  and  political 
Issues  Involved  In  any  comprehensive  test- 
ban  treaty,  as  well  as  detailed  data  on  the 
state  of  conventional  and  nuclear  arms  In 
the  world.  It  analyzes,  too,  among  other 
things,  moves  to  exclude  foreign  warships 
from  areas  like  the  Mediterranean. 

DATA    SOURCES   LISTED 

Like  SIPRI,  the  London  Institute  of  Stra- 
tegic Studies  (ISS)  believes  the  secrecy 
vrraps  must  be  removed  from  the  world  arms 
trade  If  the  monster  Is  ever  to  be  locked  up. 
On  the  conventional  trade,  "the  human  re- 
percussions are  still  too  great  for  it  to  be  the 
exclusive  preserve  of  government  machines 
cocooned  In  secrecy,"  concludes  an  ISS  pub- 
lication by  John  Stanley  and  Maurice  Pear- 
ton.  "The  International  Trade  in  Arms." 

The  annual  ISS  publications,  "Strategic 
Survey"  and  "The  Military  Balance,"  a  maga- 
zine called  Survival,  and  special  defense  and 
disarmament  studies  in  the  Adelphl  Papers 
series  are,  vtitb.  the  SIPRI  publications,  the 
main  published  sources  of  Impartial  arms  in- 
formation available  In  the  world  today. 

A  goal  of  total  conventional  disarmament, 
sending  tiie  monster  up  for  life,  would  still 
seem  today,  as  it  did  to  the  Leagtie  of  Na- 


tions in  1933  or  to  the  UN's  founders  in  1945, 
the  "Impossible  dream" — to  be  pursued 
only  by  the  Don  Quixotes  and  Sancho  Panzas 
of  international  politics. 

A     DECADE'S     PROGRESS 

However,  the  world  has  made  progress  on 
arms  control  In  the  past  decade.  Not  the  least 
examples  are  bans  on  nuclear  testing  in  the 
atmosphere  (though  not  observed  by  China 
and  France);  the  nuclear  nonprollferation 
treaty  (not  signed  or  ratified,  however,  by 
such  countries  tuxjulrlng  nuclear  weapons 
know-how  as  Israel  or  India) ;  a  ban  on  bio- 
logical weapons  signed  by  most  major  nations 
this  year;  and  last  year's  prohibition  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  from  the  world's  sea- 
beds. 

Research  and  Interviews  in  the  main  Eu- 
ropean countries  concerned  with  the  arms 
trade,  and  data  supplied  by  Monitor  staffers 
on  other  continents,  suggest  there  are  a  series 
of  minimum  first  steps  the  arms  producers 
and  arms  users  could  take  immediately. 
These  steps  could  provide  some  bases  for  a 
new  approach,  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere,  to- 
ward international  control  of  oonventlooal 
arms. 

First  of  all,  a  serious  International  look  Is 
needed  at  the  dispoo&l  of  surplus.  The  hard- 
ware of  the  last  two  decades  is  being  super- 
seded by  ever-deadlier  new  weapons. 

Vast  stocks  of  surplus  tanks,  aircraft,  artil- 
lery, and  equipment  of  all  descriptions,  de- 
spite present  licensing  systems,  find  their 
way  to  those  who  want  to  kill  other  people — 
especially  In  local  wars  and  Insurgencies  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

GOVERNMENT     RESPONSIBILITT 

Governments  could  accept  direct  respon- 
sibility for  control,  as  the  West  German 
Government  has  already  done,  in  disposing 
of  their  surplus.  If  governments  need  the  ex- 
pertise of  private  traders,  they  could  be  hired 
as  brokers  to  make  controlled  sales  of  mate- 
rial not  destroyed. 

If  major  surplus  exporters  like  the  U.S.,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Britain  standardized  their 
unilateral  control  measures,  It  should  not  be 
too  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  system  of  Inter- 
national surplus  control. 

Seccmd,  the  major  arms-exix>rtlng  govern- 
ments could  standardize,  through  unilateral 
measures  and  mutual  agreement,  their  licens- 
ing requirements.  As  this  survey  has  shown, 
requirements  for  end-use  certificates  and 
guarantees  against  resale  and  third-party 
transfers  differ  vastly  from  country  to 
country. 

A  standard  licensing  code  and  an  interna- 
tional end-use  certificate  protected  by  finan- 
cial and  security  guarantees  could  be  pro- 
posed in  the  United  Nations  and  adopted  by 
the  governments  concerned. 

This  reporter  asked  officials  of  the  British, 
French,  West  German,  Swedish,  and  Swiss 
DeferLse  Ministries  if  they  could  conceive 
adopting  such  an  international  certificate.  All 
but  Britain  (which  paradoxically  Insists  on 
them  for  surplus,  but  not  for  government 
sales  of  new  arms)   agreed  that  they  could. 

Such  a  system  would  safeguard  people  of 
poorer  countries  from  receiving  arms  they 
don't  need  and  can't  afford.  Their  neighbors 
and  the  suppliers  would  be  protected  from 
unauthorized  deals  that  increase  the  per- 
sonal power  of  military  rulers  and  the  profit 
of  gtm-runners  at  the  expense  of  peace. 

Third,  some  arms  transfers  would  be  dis- 
couraged by  requiring  partners  In  a  co-pro- 
duction venture  to  follow  the  same  pollcj'  on 
where  their  Joint  product  goes.  One  example 
of  possible  concern  Is  contained  In  recent  re- 
ports that  Arab  states  are  currently  trying  to 
get  either  England  or  France,  separately,  to 
sell  the  Anglo-French  Jaguar  combat  Jet 
which  they  will  not  sell  together. 

Another  example  Is  concern  of  Egypt  and 
other  African  nations  that  sophisticated 
weapons   systems,  produced    under  U.S.    11- 
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cense  or  as  co-ventures  In  Israel,  are  resold 
by  Israel  to  their  enemies,  such  as  the  white- 
supremacy  governments  in  southern  Africa. 
Fourth,  there  should  be  careful  examina- 
tion m  the  UN  bodies,  the  CCD  In  Geneva,  or 
elsewhere,  of  private  arms  promotion,  ad- 
vertising, and  sales  campaigns  by  the  big 
armaments  makers,  especially  In  small  coun- 
tries, and  how  they  might  best  be  checked 
and  regulated. 

SMALL  COUNTRIES  CAIN  CLOUT 

Smaller  countries  like  South  Vietnam  are 
rapidly  gaining  dangerous  Influence  over  the 
policies  of  big  powers  by  getting  involved  in 
arms  promotion  and  in  the  trade  itself. 

Fifth,  attention  might  be  given,  at  the 
highest  level,  to  the  so-called  "offset  accords." 
Under  these,  "host"  countries  like  West  Ger- 
many help  pay  costs  of  stationing  U.S., 
British,  or  French  troops  by  buying  U.S., 
British,  or  French  arms  (the  latter  in 
French-speaking  African  states).  Roughly 
the*same  kind  of  process  is  apparently  pro- 
moted by  the  Soviets  In  East  European  states 
where'  Soviet  combat  forces  are  stationed. 
Knd  In  Egypt  and  India,  where  there  are 
Russian  air-defense  troops,  instructors  and 
advisers. 

The  UN  or  other  supranational  groups,  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  Congress  and  national  parlia- 
ments, could  urgently  seek  ways  to  pay  such 
costs  by  selling  the  "host"  countries  civUlan 
goods  Instead  of  arms. 

Sixth,  ways  could  be  sought  to  clamp  down 
on  hidden  arms  exports  that  are  not  reported 
to  national  legislatures.  Though  U.S.  Senate 
committee  hearings  in  1967  and  the  ensuing 
Foreign  Military,  Sales  Act  of  1968  closed 
some  of  the  loopholes  In  the  U.S.,  many 
remain — for  example.  In  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus from  the  various  wars  the  U.S.  Is  now 
fighting,  directly  or  by  proxy.  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Seventh,  more  hard  research,  of  the  type 
recently  done  by  the  Swedish  Defense 
Ministry,  might  yield  more  understanding  of 
how  "defensive"  weapons  such  as  antiair- 
craft missiles  can  be  prevented  from  becom- 
ing "offensive." 

Eighth,  great  International  Improvement  Is 
required  In  systems  of  reporting  arms  deals 
and  analyzing  statistics.  SIPRI  is  working 
on  this  now.  It  has  discovered  serious  falsifi- 
cation and  underestimates  In  some  big- 
power  statistics. 

Secrecy  and  th«  Juggling  of  figures 
obscure,  in  some  areas  (such  as  Japanese 
arms  production  and  exports,  the  U.S.  effort 
in  Laos  and  Thailand,  and  the  Soviet  involve- 
ment In  Egypt),  the  true  extent  and  nature 
of  these  commitments. 

IfTW    ACCENT   ON   THE    HARM 

Ninth,  another  long,  hard  look  might  be 
taken  at  the  possibility  of  giving  maximum 
world  publicity  to  the  harmful  effects  of  the 
arms  race.  People  In  all  countries  need  to  be 
told  more  about  Its  damage  to  all  phases  of 
human  advancement:  education,  social  wel- 
fare, living  standards  (through  the  $200  bil- 
lion eaten  up  each  year),  the  environment. 
and  the  political  and  moral  climate  generated 
by  militarism  and  the  military  spirit. 

Tenth,  at  the  national  level,  there  is  need 
for  continued,  searching  attention  to  what 
military  exports  go  where,  and  why.  This  Is 
connected,  of  course,  with  the  questions  of 
reporting  and  publicity.  Obviously  this  is 
easier  in  the  open  societies  of  the  West  than 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Europe,  or  China. 

Even  there,  however,  there  are  signs  that 
military  aid  policies  are  questioned  by  some 
citizens,  especially  when  the  economic  bur- 
den of  continuing  them  becomes  overbur- 
dening: One  of  the  reasons  Niklta  S.  Khru. 
thchev  was  fired  from  the  Soviet  premiership 
in  1964  was  his  unauthorized  commitment  of 
aid  to  Egypt. 

In  any  case  there  Is  need  for  constant  scru- 
tiny of  military  exports  everywhere,  East  and 
West. 


SATELLITE  SYSTEMS  NOTED 

In  remarks  at  the  July,  1971,  Salzburg 
International  Seminar,  Professor  Myrdal  ob- 
served how  the  two  superpowers,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  smaller  states,  "have  used  their 
aid  to  build  up  systems  of  what  in  fact  are 
satellite  underdeveloped  countries.  They 
have  encouraged  them  to  use  their  scarce 
resources  on  procurement  of  armaments, 
and  have  also  given  weapons  as  military  aid. 

"Even  the  many  underdeveloped  countries, 
who  want  and  profess  non-alliance  and  neu- 
trality in  the  great  conflicts  between  blocs  of 
developed  countries,  have  mostly  become 
heavily  dependent  on  aid  of  both  types.  .  .  . 

"While  the  superpowers  cannot  dare  to  go 
to  war  with  each  other — and  while  also  the 
other  developed  countries  feel  compelling 
reasons  not  to  break  the  peace — it  is  appar- 
ently deemed  less  dangerous  to  permit,  or 
even  to  spur,  wars  in  the  underdeveloped 
world." 

In  this  century,  especially  since  World  War 
II,  governments  in  all  the  world's  continents, 
but  especially  the  biggest  governments,  have 
tried  to  buy  influence  with  arms.  But  the 
price  is  more  than  the  world's  people  are  able 
to  pay. 

Now,  in  the  Disarmament  Decade,  is  really 
the  time  to  put  the  arms  monster  away  for 
good. 

THE  MAFIA  AND  MEAT  PRICES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  price  of  meat. 
First  of  all,  we  should  determine  what  the 
facts  are.  The  first  important  fact  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  is,  as  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska)  has  ro  aptly  said, 
farmers  do  not  sell  meat ;  they  sell  cattle. 

Second  important  fact  that  we  should 
remember  is  that  cattle  just  barely 
reached — this  year — the  price  that  they 
were  bringing  20  years  ago.  We  should 
think  about  that. 

More  fac's  have  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention in  an  aTticle  entitled  "How  the 
Mafia  Drives  Up  Meat  Prices,"  written 
by  Ralph  D.  Wennblom,  and  published 
in  Farm  Jouma-  for  August  1972.  I  be- 
lieve Senators  should  read  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  THE  Mafta  Drives  Up  Meat  Prices 

(By  Ralph  D.  Wennblom) 

(To  pay  tribute  for  labor  peace  in  the  world's 

biggest  meat  market.  Ne  /  York  stores  are 

forced    to    charge    shoppers    an    extra    $1 

million    a    week    for    meat.    And    you    get 

blamed  for  It.) 

Certain  members  of  Congress  from  New 
York  have  clamored  the  loudest  for  price 
controls  on  meat.  Meanwhile,  back  in  Man- 
hattan, the  forces  of  organized  crime  sys- 
tematically idd  on  at  least  $1  million  a  week 
to  the  meat  bills  of  18  mlUior  consumers  in 
the  Greater  New  York  area. 

This  Is  Important  because  the  New  York 
market  is  the  country's  biggest,  and  bell- 
wether for  wholesale  meat  prices. 

These  racketeers  pr(  bably  make  more  profit 
on  meat  between  the  unloading  dock  and 
the  store  counter  than  you  normally  do  from 
feeding  the  animals  for  several  months. 

That  such  a  situation  was  allowed  to  de- 
velop, much  less  persist.  Is  a  disgrace.  Con- 
gress needs  to  face  the  problem  head-on 
and  do  whatever  Is  needed  to  clean  it  up. 
Fast. 

Unfortunately,  the  key  people  In  the  syndi- 
cates of  organized  crime  are  hard  to  nail  In 
court.  No  one  in  the  meat  business  Is  sense- 


less enough  to  face  up  to  the  mobsters  on 
their  own,  and  precious  few  people  have  the 
courage  to  cooperate  with  law  enforcement 
officials.  It's  simpler  and  safer  to  cooperate 
with  the  crooks.  Fears  of  reprisal  against 
your  business,  your  family  and  your  life 
are  very  real. 

People  were  reluctant  to  talk  with  me  as 
I  gathered  information  for  this  article. 
"These  people  are  gangsters,"  said  one  source. 
"I  look  the  other  way  when  they're  around, 
and  you  writers  damn  well  better  too,  or 
you'll  make  a  splash  all  right — in  the  river 
with  a  chunk  of  concrete  tied  to  your 
ankle." 

But  I  talked  with  enough  informed  people 
to  convince  me  that  organized  crime  has  In- 
filtrated certain  labor  unions  and  the  meat 
business  in  New  York  City.  "No  one  Is  ex- 
empt, there  Isn't  a  store  that  gets  around  all 
of  their  schemes  for  extorting  payments  for 
labor  peace,  bribes,  kickbacks,"  said  one  in- 
formant who  knows  the  New  York  meat  mar- 
ket well.  "Everybody  pays  off  somewhere 
along  the  line  sooner  or  later,  and  they  would 
all  love  to  get  out  from  under  It." 

Prom  an  out-of-town  meat  packer:  "We 
can't  get  our  meat  into  New  York  City  under 
our  own  label." 

From  a  supermarket  chain:  "We  simply 
gave  up  trying  to  operate — closed  out  our 
New  York  City  stores." 

Other  cities  are  also  Involved.  An  author- 
ity on  supermarket  operations  told  me  that 
"there  are  areas  In  this  country  where  you 
pay  a  premium  for  meat.  For  what  reason, 
I  wouldn't  want  to  say.  But  there  are  many 
metropolitan  cities  Involved  with  this.  And  it 
reeks — Just  reeks  with  rottenness.  I've  known 
the  premulm  to  be  as  much  as  3<  a  pound 
on  a  wholesale  carcass,  which  Is  a  wad  of 
money  when  you're  talking  about  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  a  week." 

Law  enforcement  officials  agree  that  the 
problem  is  not  confined  to  New  York.  "If  or- 
ganized crime's  take  here  Is  as  big  as  our  in- 
formation indicates,  the  possibility  is  great 
that  they're  also  operating  In  other  cities," 
says  William  Aronwald,  Special  Attorney  with 
the  Joint  N.Y.  Strike  Force  on  Organized 
Crime. 

Ownership  of  legitimate  businesses  by  or- 
ganized crime,  which  they  then  run  In  an 
illegitimate  way,  is  part  of  a  trend.  "They 
especially  like  the  meat  business  because  it 
lends  Itself  to  concealing  large  earnings  from 
gambling  and  loansharking,"  says  one  Fed- 
eral source. 

For  more  than  a  year,  a  secret  grand  Jury 
has  been  holding  hearings  in  New  York  City 
to  determine  whether  certain  people  engaged 
In  the  meat  brokerage  business,  and  cor- 
rupt union  leaders,  are  fronts  for  organized 
crime. 

The  nature  of  the  investigation  came  to 
light  a  few  weeks  ago  when  the  office  of 
Manhattan  District  Attorney  Prank  Hogan 
had  to  tip  its  hand  and  invoke  a  court  or- 
der to  bring  a  balky  witness,  Herbert  New- 
man, back  from  Florida  to  testify  about  con- 
versation overheard  by  the  District  Attor- 
ney through  court-authorized  wiretaps. 

Newman's  testimony,  as  well  as  all  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Grand  Jury,  are  secret.  Both 
Alfred  J.  Scottl,  the  gusty  Chief  Assistant 
District  Attorney  in  charge  of  the  Rackets 
Bureau,  and  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Pranklyn  H.  Snithow,  who  are  In  charge  of 
the  investigation,  refuse  to  comment  on  the 
case.  Except  to  say  that  they  don't  call  the 
groups  the  Mafia  "because  we  don't  want  to 
get  involved  In  a  controversy  over  nomen- 
clature." 

But  there's  no  doubt  that  they  believe 
there's  collusion  between  organized  crime 
and  the  meat  business.  The  order  asking 
for  Newman's  return  specifically  stated  that 
their  investigation  seeks  to  determine 
"whether  there  exists  a  conspiracy  unlaw- 
fully requiring  representatives  of  certain 
supermarkets  to  make  payments  of  money 
to  certain  labor  union  officials  and  to  certain 
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individuals  fronting  for  organized  criminal 

elements." 

"Whether  representatives  of  the  super- 
markets were  required  to  pay  inflated  prices 
in  order  to  obtain  labor  peace; 

"Whether  certain  officials  of  certain  super- 
markets have  accepted  unlawfully  payments 
of  money  from  Herbert  Newman,  Moe  Stein- 
man  Sol  Stelmnan  and  others  for  having 
caused  the  said  supermarkets  to  purchase 
meat  from   wholesale   suppliers   at   Inflated 

^^Newman  Is  the  retired  president  of  Trans 
World  Fabricators,  a  meat  wholesaling  firm, 
in  an  article  on  the  links  between  orga- 
nized crime  and  the  meat  industry,  the  New 
York  -nmes  for  May  9,  1972,  reported:  "One 
of  the  leading  credit-clearing  houses  for  the 
food  Industry,  Market  Services,  Inc.,  lists 
Sol  Stelnman  as  its  vice  president.  A  source 
there  described  him  as  the  brother  of  Moe 
Stelnman,  who  is  the  director  of  labor  rela- 
tions for  Daltch  Shopwell."  (Daltch  Shopwell 
is  a  chain  of  supermarkets  in  the  New  York 
area,  whose  sales  run  more  than  $150  million 

a  year.) 

Continued  the  Times:  "Moe  Stelnman  was 
a  key  witness  at  the  State  Commission  of 
Investigation's  1969  hearings  Into  the  infil- 
tration of  organized  crime  into  legitimate 
business.  He  admitted  during  the  hearings 
that  he  had  a  close  social  relationship  with 
John  Dloguardl,  who  Is  known  as  Johnny 
Dlo  and  is  described  by  law-enforcement 
officials  as  a  captain  in  the  crime -syndicate 
family  operated  by  the  late  Thomas  Lu- 
chese."  (Dlo  Is  now  In  Jail  for  the  fraudulent 
bankruptcy  of  a  meat  company.) 

Because  meat  packers  operate  on  such 
thin  margins,  slaughtering  usually  doesn't 
appeal  to  the  racketeers.  They  prefer  to  take 
over  when  the  dressed  meat  arrives  at  the 
unloading  dock.  Without  the  mob's  per- 
mission, your  meat  probably  won't  be  un- 
loaded. Or  10  carcasses  somehow  get  "lost" 
enroute  to  the  buyer's  cooler.  Whatever 
"tribute"  you  pay  to  get  it  unloaded  prompt- 
ly without  pilferage  Is  shared  by  the  racket- 
eers and  corrupt  union  leaders. 

Once  in  the  wholesaler's  cooler,  the  meat 
becomes  fair  game  for  everyone  up  the  line 
except  the  consumer  who  can  do  nothing 
except  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  financial 
shenanigans  and  blame  farmers  for  high 
meat    prices. 

"Costs  are  so  inflated  along  the  way," 
I  was  told,  "that  a  New  York  supermarket 
can't  afford  to  use  meats  as  'specials'  as  many 
supermarkets  do." 

Exactly  how  much  more  meat  costs  in 
New  York  City  than  it  should  is  impossible 
to  prove.  But  every  shakedown  is  passed 
along,  and  the  retailer  ends  up  charging  for 
all  of  them.  If  you  assume  that  18  mlUlon 
people  in  the  Greater  New  York  area  buy 
60  million  pounds  of  meat  a  week,  2  cents  a 
pound  to  organized  crime  amounts  to  $1 
million  a  week;  3  cents,  $1'2  million. 

Here  are  average  retail  prices  for  U.S. 
Choice  cuts  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  April 
1972: 


is   2c  to  3c   a  pound,  according  to   Super- 
market News. 

To  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  syndicate 
and  corrupt  labor  leaders,  sonae  companies 
exchange  invoices  among  themselves  to  in- 
dicate purchases  of  m'^t  from  each  other 
when,  In  fact,  no  meat  changes  hands. 

Or,  a  companv  pads  a  real  purchase  to  ac- 
cumulate the  surpliis  cash  needed  for  the 
extortion  payment  or  bribe. 

In  other  instances,  the  syndicate  manipu- 
lates the  market  and  forces  the  buyer  to 
pay  more  than  the  "going  price  "  for  meat, 
part  of  which  they  may  kick  back  to  the 
buyer. 

Whatever  the  approach,  once  a  buyer  co- 
operates" with  the  mobsters,  he  soon  finds 
himself  In  over  his  head  and  settling  on  the 
racketeers'  terms. 

Unless  stores  meet  those  terms,  they  can 
find  themselves  in  trouble  with  three  un- 
ions: meat  cutters,  teamsters '  and  retail 
clerks.  "The  meat  Industry  can't  attack  the 
meat  unions  because  unless  the  Industry  is 
successful.  It  will  work  out  very  badly  for 
them,"  says  Nicholas  Scoppetta,  Special  As- 
sistant U.S.  Attorney  who  successfully  prose- 
cuted three  officers  of  Local  174  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers  Work- 
men's Union  for  extortion  in  1969.  "In  that 
trial  the  people  who  had  been  victimized 
by  the  union  didn't  parade  down  and  say 
'let  me  tell  you  about  this  problem.  We 
had  to  dig  It  out.  All  of  them  testified  only 
after   being   compelled   by   subpoena." 

Scoppetta  saves  his  sharpest  scorn  for  bus- 
inessmen who  "find  it  profitable  to  deal  with 
the  elite  criminal  element." 

Racket-buster  Scotti  puts  it  more  blunt- 
ly "Our  efforts  would  be  substantially  aided 
by  the  cooperation  of  organized  labor  and 
the  meat  industry,"  he  says.  "It  is  most  re- 
grettable that  greed  causes  the  industry 
to  be  blinded  by  expediency.  They  don  t 
really  care  because  they  know  that  the  cost 
can  be  passed  onto  the  helpless  consrjner. 

Scottl  saves  his  strongest  wrath  for  cor- 
rupt unions.  "One  New  York  local  has  been 
dominated  by  underworld  characters  for 
more  than  30  years,"  he  said  in  a  court  pro- 
ceeding. "The  racketeers  use  it  as  an  in- 
strument of  extortion— to  shake  dovm  meat 
dealers,  supermarkets,  chain  stores,  even 
other  unions." 

Scottl  says  flatly  that  unless  unions  de- 
vote themselves  exclusively  to  the  weUare 
of  their  members,  and  the  meat  Industry 
concentrates  on  protecting  the  integrity  of 
Its  business,  "both  will  become  helpless  cap- 
tives of  organized  crime."  Maybe  they  al- 
readv  have. 


New  York 
per  pound 

Chicago 
per  pound 

Round  steak 

J1.77 

J1.16 

Sirloin 

1.56 

1.36 

PorlerhouM 

Rumproaa 

1.81 
1.63 

1.64 
1.20 

Rib  roasi 

1.19 

1.28 

Chuck  roast 

.86 

.81 

Hamburger 

Pork  chops 

.97 

1.37 

.75 
1.00 

Loin  roast 

.92 

.79 

With  beef,  about  a  third  of  the  carcass 
goes  over  the  counter  as  hamburger.  By 
marking  up  its  hamburger,  a  supermarket 
Is  able  to  keep  sirloin  and  porterhouse  prices 
more  nearly  In  line.  Freight  from  Chicago 


CAPT  EUGENE  VAUGHN,  SCOTTS- 
DALE.  ARIZ.,  HONORED  FOR 
THWARTING  ATTEMPTED  AIR- 
LINE HIJACKING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  hi- 
jacking of  airliners  by  criminals  and  po- 
litical radicals  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions. Records  reveal  that  there  have 
been  more  than  150  hijackings  since  the 
first  such  incident  occurred  in  1930.  All 
but  12  of  the  crimes  have  occurred  in  the 
last  5  years.  Twenty-seven  hijackings  oc- 
curred the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 
The  most  recent  incident  was  July  31 
when  a  DCS  jet  was  commandeered  over 
Florida  by  a  hijacking  gang.  A  demand 
for  $1  million  was  met  and  the  plane  was 
ordered  flown  to  Algeria. 

Legi-slation  has  failed  as  a  deterrent  to 
hijacking.  Law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  airlines  themselves  admit  to  being 
less  than  pleased  with  the  results  of  their 
efforts.  The  Phoenix  Gazette  reported 
last  week  that  the  sky  marshal  program 


started  21  months  ago  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers $44  million.  The  newspaper  added 
that  the  air  marshals  have  not  yet  cap- 
tured their  first  hijacker. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  air  piracy,  but  I  invite  the 
attention  of  this  body  to  the  courage  dis- 
played by  Capt.  Eugene  Vaughn  of 
Scottsdale,  Aiiz.,  in  thwarting  a  hijack- 
ing attempt  on  the  Pan  American  Air- 
lines 747  he  commanded. 

Captain  Vaughn  has  been  widely 
praised  for  the  heroism  he  displayed  on 
July  3  when  he  refused  to  fly  his  giant 
aircraft  with  136  passengers  and  a  crew 
of  17  to  Hanoi. 

At  the  risk  of  his  life.  Captain  Vaughn 
landed  his  aircraft  at  Saigon  and  then 
fought  with  a  yoimg  Vietnamese  who 
slashed  at  him  with  a  knife.  The  would- 
be  hijacker  claimed  to  have  a  bomb  in  his 
possession. 

The  Arizona  press  quoted  Captain 
Vaughn  as  saying : 

I  decided  immediately  that  I  wasn't  about 
to  fly  those  passengers  to  Hanoi  and  let  them 
be  held  prisoners  In  order  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  use  them  as  pawns  in  possible  ne- 
gotiations for  settling  the  war.  I  decided 
right  then  It  was  going  to  be  his  life  or  mine. 

In  the  subsequent  struggle.  Captain 
Vaughn  held  the  Vietnamese  citizen  and 
a  retired  police  officer.  W.  H.  Mills  of 
Richmond,  Calif.,  fatally  shot  the  hi- 
jacker. 

Today  in  Washington,  D.C..  Captain 
Vaughn  is  to  receive  the  Man  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  National  Aviation  Club. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  in  the  last  3 
days  that  Captain  Vaughn  has  been  hon- 
ored for  his  courage  and  heroism.  Yes- 
terday he  received  the  President's  Award 
from  Pan  American  Airlines  as  well  as  an 
award  for  valor  from  the  Military  Order 
of  World  Wars. 

As  he  departed  from  Phoenix  on  Mon- 
day with  his  wife.  Allene,  and  their  13- 
year-old  daughter  Janet,  Captain 
Vaughn  received  an  award  from  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  Phoenix  Lodge 
No.  2. 

Mr.  President,  all  Arizona  is  proud  that 
Captain  Vaughn  is  a  citizen  of  our  State. 
On  behalf  of  my  fellow  Arizonans  I  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  him  on  the  hon- 
ois  he  has  received. 


CHEATING  THE  POOR 
HOMEBUYER 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
it  deplorable  that  "the  most  fa:-sighted, 
most  comprehensive,  most  massive  hous- 
ing program  in  American  history"  has 
become  the  most  publicized  scandal  of 
the  day.  The  1968  Housing  Act  which 
directed  the  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity— FHA — to  do  business  in  the  inner 
city  has  become  the  plaything  of  specu- 
lators, mortgage  companies,  inspectors, 
appraisers,  and  attorneys  whose  com- 
bined fraud  may  cost  the  FHA  as  much 
as  $200  million. 

The  1968  act  coupled  with  the  old  221 
id»i2>  program  was  supposed  to  bring 
housing  to  thousands  of  persons  in  low- 
income,  less-than-standard  areas.  The 
FHA  was  to  accomplish  this  by  replacing 
the  test  it  had  always  applied  before 
insuring  suburban  mortgages  with  a  new 
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criteria  which  would  allow  less-than- 
standard  houses  and  apartments  to  be 
eligible  for  mortgage  insurance  backed 
by  a  special  risk  fund. 

Instead  of  providing  housing  for  the 
poor,  the  program  set  up  an  open  field 
for  speculators.  A  new  market  was 
opened  in  which  speculators  bought 
homes  and  made  only  surface  repairs  on 
them.  After  receiving  inflated  PHA  ap- 
praisals of  the  property,  these  houses 
were  sold  to  low-income  families  for 
exorbitant  prices.  Mortgage  companies 
had  no  worry  over  extending  mortgages 
because  they  could  always  collect  their 
unpaid  bills  from  the  Government. 

The  result  of  this  inadequately  reg- 
ulated program  is  that  thousands  of 
persons  have  been  left  with  heavy  mort- 
gages on  disintegrating  homes.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  HUD  now  holds  title  to  44,- 
540  decaying  houses  which  the  Depart- 
ment bought  up  when  mortgages  were 
foreclosed.  Many  people  have  just  packed 
up  and  left  their  dream  homes  leaving 
whole  neighborhoods  of  deserted,  dilap- 
idated property. 

A  Brooklyn  grand  jury  in  March  in- 
dicted 40  individuals  and  10  corpora- 
tions on  500  counts  resulting  from  this 
bilking  of  the  public.  Among  those  in- 
dicted were  seven  FHA  employees.  To 
date,  five  Justice  Department  task  forces, 
five  grand  juries,  and  four  congressional 
subcommittees  have  investigated  this 
latest  swindling  technique.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  has 
for  weeks  been  conducting  hearings  into 
housing  fraud  in  New  York.  Evidence 
presented  to  this  committee  points  to 
practices  within  the  FHA  which  favor 
mortgage  companies  over  banks,  and 
general  irresponsibility  within  the  FHA. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect Government  agencies  to  be  well- 
run,  and  their  programs  competently 
administered. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  was  ex- 
plained in  a  recent  article  in  the  Na- 
tional Observer.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  National  Observer.  June  24,  1972] 

Housing  Mess 
(By  Diane  K.  Shah) 

George  W.  Romney's  house,  sprawling 
gracefully  in  understated  ($150,000)  ele- 
gance atop  a  landscaped  hill.  Is  a  showplace 
even  on  East  Valley  Road  in  the  veddy  ex- 
clusive Detroit  suburb  of  Bloomfield  Hills. 

Romney's  44,540  other  houses  are  mostly 
headaches. 

These  houses,  which  Romney  would  like  to 
unload,  were  bought  up  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
when  mortgages  were  foreclosed.  Many  are 
like  the  tired-looking  frame  house  at  2593 
Drexel  in  a  black  neighborhood.  15  miles 
and  several  social  strata  downwind  from 
Bloomfleld  Hills. 

In  Detroit  alone  Romney,  as  Secretary  of 
HUD,  owns  7,074  houses,  making  him  the 
city's  most  titled — and  most  reluctant — land- 
lord. What's  more.  In  the  last  3 '4  years  Rom- 
ney has  picked  up  5.000  houses  In  Phila- 
delphia, more  than  3.000  In  New  York  City, 
and  probably  1.500  In  St.  Louis. 

It  adds  up  to  a  national  housing  mess,  if 
not  a  national  housing  scandal. 


DKEAMS  BECOME  DEBACLES 

To  date,  four  congressional  subcommittees, 
five  grand  Juries,  five  Justice  Department  task 
forces,  and  doz«ns  of  FBI  agents  have  been 
Investigating  how  HUD  has  come  Into  so 
much  property.  Hearings  continue  this  week 
before  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart's  antitrust  and 
monopoly  subcommittee. 

Unlike  the  Bloomfleld  Hills  estate,  a  glitter- 
ing monument  to  Romney's  personal  finan- 
cial success,  the  other  houses  are  crumbling 
memorials  to  HUD  and  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration (FHA)  programs  gone  awTy. 
The  programs  were  intended  to  make  It  easier 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  Americans  to 
buy  houses.  But  through  HUD  and  FHA  ad- 
ministrative bungling  and — so  Federal  in- 
dictments charges-occasional  swindling, 
coupled  with  the  fraud  perpetrated  by  a 
supporting  cast  of  villains,  the  dream  of 
homeownership  for  many  dwindled  Into 
debacle. 

Thousands  of  persons  have  been  saddled 
with  hefty  mortgage  payments  on  disinte- 
grating, FHA-approved  houses.  Thousands 
more  have  simply  packed  up  and  vanished 
leaving  their  rotten  lemons  to  decay  entire 
neighborhoods  and  Romney  to  pay  off  the 
mortgages. 

CAST  OP  VILLAINS  GROWS 

Observes  Ralph  Nader:  "In  some  other 
countries  with  different  tradition,  the  equiv- 
alent of  Secretary  George  Romney  would 
have  resigned  in  disgrace  after  those  indict- 
ments were  handed  down  and  after  the  evi- 
dence indicate  fraud  on  such  a  widespread 
scale." 

As  investigations  unfold,  the  cast  of  vil- 
lains swells  and  the  plot  grows  more  com- 
plex. Already  under  indictment  are  specu- 
lators, real-estate  brokers,  mortgage  com- 
panies, inspectors,  appraisers,  attorneys,  and 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  the  nation's  largest  col- 
lector and  dispenser  of  credit  information, 
which  is  accused  of  supplying  PHA  with  false 
credit  reports.  And  whether  through  com- 
plicity, neglect,  or  naivete,  banks,  secondary 
money  markets,  and  title  companies  are  be- 
ing scrutinized  for  their  roles  in  what  Investi- 
gators are  calling  the  nation's  most  outrage- 
ous scandal. 

There's  no  telling  how  serious  the  housing 
mess  is.  Aside  from  the  houses  HUD  now 
owns,  indications  are  that  double  or  triple 
that  number  are  going  into  default.  In  De- 
troit alone,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
estimates,  23.000  houses  are  In  default,  own- 
ers having  skipped  from  one  to  three  pay- 
ments. If  all  are  foreclosed — and  HUD  pre- 
dicts at  least  6.559  will  be  by  year's  end — It 
could  cost  PHA  $200,000,000.  FHA  has  al- 
ready shelled  out  $24,000,000  In  New  York 
City;  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  In  Brooklyn 
says  the  total  may  reach  $200,000,000. 

SOCIAL   WEB  DISINTEGRATING 

Though  both  HUD  and  FHA  officials  avow 
that  new  administrative  controls  should  cut 
losses,  none  can  tell  how  soon.  At  any  rate. 
FHA  Commissioner  Eugene  Gulledge  notes. 
"It  hasn't  cost  the  taxpayer  a  cent"  because 
of  PHA's  well-endowed  insurance  funds. 

Mere  numbers,  of  course,  do  not  tell  the 
story.  Abandonment  Is  already  rampant  in 
many  cities,  and  FHA  foreclosures  only  ex- 
acerbate the  problem.  Cores  of  a  half-dozen 
cities,  like  so  many  mini-Dresdens.  are  rap- 
idly decomposing  into  garbage-strewn  ghost 
towns,  ripe  for  crime  and  vandalism.  Entire 
neighborhoods,  such  as  north  Philadelphia, 
Detroit's  lower  east  side,  Chicago's  Woodlawn 
area,  and  the  Brownsville-East  New  York  sec- 
tions of  Brooklyn,  are  all  but  uninhabitable. 

Concedes  Romney;  "Vast  central-city  areas 
are  experiencing  such  serious  blight  that  the 
whole  human  social  web  that  makes  living 
possible  is  breaking  down  Into  a  veritable 
Jungle." 

"BETTER    TAKE    IT    NOW" 

Predictably,  housing  experts  are  trying  to 
analyze  what  has  gone  wrong  and  what  to 


do  about  it.  Their  solutions  range  from  clos- 
ing loopholes  In  existing  programs  to  throw- 
ing out  all  housing  programs  and  starting 
over  again.  Either  way  nobody  sounds  op- 
timistic. Meanwhile,  the  situation  worsens. 

The  scandal  works  like  this;  Speculators 
flood  a  racially  changing  neighborhood  and 
coax  or  frighten  white  homeowners  Into  sell- 
ing cheaply.  They  then  apply  cosmetic  re- 
pairs to  the  houses  and  secure — often  with 
a  bribe — an  inflated  FHA  appreiisal  of  the 
property.  Next  they  sell  to  low-income,  mi- 
nority families  who  are  led  to  believe  they 
are  moving  into  paradise. 

"He  showed  us  the  place  with  a  flashlight," 
recalls  Nathan  Wilklns  of  the  Philadelphia 
speculator  who  sold  him  a  bouse.  "It  was 
night  and  he  said  the  electricity  was  shut 
off.  He  said  it  was  a  good  house,  that  it  had 
just  been  remodeled.  He  said  somebody  else 
wanted  to  buy  It  and  we  better  take  It  now." 

PLOT    AND    StTBPLOT 

After  moving  in,  WUklns  found  the  roof 
leaking,  the  upstairs  basin  emptying  into 
the  dining  room,  and  p{^>er  peeling  from  the 
walls.  Records  show  the  speculator  paid  $1,750 
for  the  house,  which  the  PHA  subsequently 
appraised  at  $9,000,  the  price  WUklns  paid. 
The  speculator  bought  85  similar  houses  for 
a  total  of  $222,000  and  sold  them  for  $603,- 
000 — an  average  markup  of  172  per  cent. 

Selling  a  lemon  Is  but  the  main  story.  A 
subplot,  turned  up  by  New  York  Secretary 
of  State  John  P.  Lomenzo's  office  two  years 
ago,  runs  like  this: 

In  April  1969  Mrs.  Ortrud  KaprakI,  a 
Brooklyn  real  estate  broker,  allegedly  sold 
a  house  to  Enrique  Perez  for  $22,000.  To 
make  sure  the  PHA  would  Insure  a  mortgage, 
Mrs.  KaprakI  submitted  with  the  mortgage 
application  a  1968  Income-tax  return  that 
Identlfled  Perez  as  the  owner  of  an  auto 
shop.  The  return,  prepared  by  accountant 
A.  E.  Abad,  showed  that  Perez  grossed  $15,286 
that  year  repairing  cars. 

Perez  In  fact  had  earned  only  $6,224.  He 
owned  no  auto  shop.  He  never  repaired  cars. 
Furthermore,  the  signature  on  the  fraudulent 
tax  return  was  not  Perez's  and  he  had 
never  met  Abad.  Nevertheless  FHA  approved 
the  mortgage.  Mrs.  KaprakI  has  since  been 
Indicted. 

EVERTONE  CHEATS  THE  BUYER 

Other  subplots  Involve  mortgage  com- 
panies offering  short-term  loans  to  specula- 
tors who  then  buy  houses  and  bring  In  more 
mortgage  business;  mortgage  companies 
charging  the  seller  too  many  "points"  and 
keeping  the  excess  or  flitting  it  with  the 
speculator;  mortgage  companies  selling  bad 
paper  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation (Fannie  Mae)  and  to  banks;  title 
companies  overlooking  obvious  Irregularities 
at  closings  to  Insure  that  the  deal  goes 
through;  and  everybody — mortgagees,  specu- 
lators, lawyers,  and  title  Insurers — collecting 
his  gratuity 

"Everybody  is  in  bed  with  everyone  else,  in- 
discreetly cheating  on  the  poor  home  buyer," 
one  investigator  sighs. 

Conceivably  such  fraud  has  been  specu- 
lator spMDrt  since  1967,  when  the  FHA  first 
agreed  to  do  business  In  the  inner  city.  But 
not  until  Congress  passed  the  1968  Housing 
Act  did  the  fraud  become  the  pastime  of 
so  many.  Proclaimed  by  President  Johnson 
as  "the  most  far-sighted,  most  comprehen- 
sive, most  massive  housing  program  In  all 
the  American  history,"  the  1968  act  did  In 
fact  provide  houses  for  thousands  of  per- 
sons— and  free  lunch  for  hordes  of  crooks 
and  indigestion  for  FHA. 

The  act  coupled  the  old  221(d)(2)  pro- 
gram, which  permitted  FHA  to  insure 
"less-than-standard"  houses,  with  a  new 
special-risk  fund  to  back  mortgages  in  "less- 
than-standard  areas."  It  created  the  235  sub- 
sidized program,  under  which  PHA  Insures 
mortgages  up  to  $24,000  and  HUD  pays,  at 
most,  all  but  1  per  cent  of  the  Interest.  And 
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it  created  the  236  subsidized  program,  which 
works  the  same  way  for  apartments. 

To  speculators  the  act  meant  wide  new 
markets  to  exploit  with  on-the-spot  payoffs 
from  mortgage  companies,  which  could  al- 
ways collect  unpaid  bills  from  Uncle  Sam.  To 
a  reluctant  FHA  the  programs  meant  trading 
the  "economic  soundness"  test  it  had  always 
applied  to  insuring  suburban  mortgages  for 
one  of  "acceptable  risk."  To  Romney  it  meant 
becoming  godfather  to  another  Administra- 
tion's Ul-concelved  baby. 

FHA  EMPLOYEES  INDICTED 

Romnev  didn't  like  it.  "The  programs 
were  enacted  without  having  been  adequately 
tested  to  determine  whether  they  could  work 
well,  whether  they  would  even  work  at  all,  or 
whether  they  were  structured  In  such  a  way 
as  to  invite  abuse."  he  complained. 

Though  Romney  now  contends  he  "began 
to  realize  there  were  some  problems"  in  May 
1969,  he  insists  he  didn't  recognize  the  full 
scope  of  the  scandal  until  a  year  later.  Nev- 
ertheless, not  untU  a  barrage  of  grand  jury 
Indictments  began  capturing  bigger  headlines 
than  Romney's  record  number  of  housing 
starts  did  he  publicly  confess  that  perhaps 
he  hadn't  been  keeping  his  house  In  order. 

Among  the  10  corporations  and  40  indi- 
viduals named  in  a  500-count  indictment 
by  a  Brooklyn  grand  Jury  In  March  were 
seven  FHA  employes,  among  them  appraisers 
and  one  underwriter.  A  Philadelphia  grand 
jury  later  indicted  46  persons,  among  them 
the  former  head  of  the  Philadelphia  Insuring 
office  of  PHA.  Thomas  Gallagher.  Jr.,  who  is 
accused  of  taking  $73,000  In  bribes  from  a 
building  contractor.  (Romney  had  asked  the 
PhUadelphla  office  In  the  spring  of  1970  if 
there  had  been  any  problems  with  PHA  pro- 
grams. He  was  told  everything  was  fine.  A 
high  FHA  official  says  this  completely  misled 
Bomney  as  to  the  extent  of  the  scandal.) 

Johnson's  Congress  may  have  enacted  the 
housing  legislation,  but  these  were  Romney's 
boys.  Not  surprisingly,  lack  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel comprises  a  large  chunk  of  Romney's 
apologia. 

ROMNEY    WANTS    FIBING    POWER 

On  the  day  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  burial. 
Romney,  testifying  before  Rep.  John  S. 
Mouagan's  House  Subcommittee  on  Legal 
and  Monetary  Affairs,  noted:  "Hoover  refused 
to  accept  the  Job  as  FBI  director  unless  he 
could  hire  and  fire  people  like  a  corporation 
executive,  without  regard  to  civU-servlce 
qualifications  or  seniority.  HUD's  problems 
could  be  alleviated  if  I  could  do  that  too." 
But  he  also  admitted,  "While  the  staffing  sit- 
uation has  unquestionably  contributed  to 
our  problems,  it  Is  also  obvious  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  housing  programs,  particu- 
larly in  some  cities,  has  been  imprudent, 
negligent,  and  In  some  cases  plainly  corrupt." 

Only  two  months  earlier  Romney  had 
found  out  Just  how  lax  (his  word)  HUD  and 
FHA  administration  had  been.  That  was 
when  he  read  for  the  first  time  the  audit  re- 
ports he  had  commissioned  in  early  1971  on 
the  235  and  236  programs.  Among  other 
things,  the  audit  turned  up  362  alleged  vio- 
lations of  the  235  program  involving  falsifi- 
cation of  applications  and  fraudulent  certifi- 
cations of  repairs,  plus  27  alleged  violations 
of  the  236  program  Involving  fraudiilent  ap- 
plications. 

AUDITS    TELL    SAD    TALE 

The  audit  found  that  FHA  appraisers,  pres- 
sured by  higher-ups  to  carry  out  Congress' 
mandate  to  approve  as  many  houses  as  pos- 
sible for  the  poor,  were  producing  fovir  ap- 
praisals a  day;  too  many,  said  the  auditors. 
Some  made  only  "windshield"  appraisals  of 
houses  as  they  drove  by.  Others  accepted  de- 
ficient houses  with  an  attitude  that,  "Tlus  is 
good  enough  because  it's  better  than  what 
these  people  had  before."  Sometimes  FHA 
called  upon  "fee"  appraisers,  local  real  estate 
people  who  often  had  conflicting  Interests. 
And  PHA  field  reviews.  Intended  to  turn  up 


irregularities,  were  not  being  performed  often 
enough,  if  at  all. 

More  bad  news  came  in  the  236  audit. 

The  236  program  was  designed  to  attract 
co-operative,  nonprofit,  or  limited-dividend 
corporations  to  building  apartments  for  the 
poor.  They  were  baited  with  generous  tax 
shelters,  an  annual  return  of  6  per  cent  on 
the  Initial  Investment,  plus  other  incentive 
fees.  With  HUD  paying  most  of  the  mortgage 
Interest,  down  to  1  per  cent,  the  owners 
could  charge  below  normal  rents. 

Generally  they  charged  more.  Because  HUD 
wasn't  overseeing  the  projects  as  It  should. 
Inconvenient  locations  were  chosen,  driving 
away  tenants.  Architectural  fees  were  un- 
duly high.  Excess  construction  costs  were 
allowed.  Mortgage  amounts  were  Inflated. 
Unnecessary  Interest-subsidy  payments  were 
made.  Operating  costs  were  underestimated 
(to  win  quick  HUD  approval).  Therefore 
rents  were  high.  Another  serious  flaw:  With 
tax  shelters  designed  to  offer  the  best  bene- 
fits within  a  10-year  period,  there  was  little 
incentive  for  long-term  ownership  and  sound 
management. 

Romney  acted.  He  ordered  the  FHA  in 
Philadelphia  and  Detroit  to  stop  using  fee 
appraisers  and  to  tighten  up  appraisal  pro- 
cedures of  their  own  staffs.  He  demanded 
that  all  appraisers  file  personal  finance  state- 
ments to  weed  out  any  who  might  have 
conflicting  real-estate  interests.  He  request- 
ed more  careful  screening  of  applicants'  cred- 
it history.  He  implemented  a  computerized 
"early  warning"  system  In  Detroit  to  detect 
Immediate  defaults  and  coaxed  FHA  employes 
to  coun.sel  strapped  families  and  seek  forbear- 
ance from  mortgage  companies.  He  set  up 
counseling  programs  for  prospective  home 
buyers.  He  ordered  strict  checking  of  housing 
values  In  speculator-dominated  areas.  And 
when  finished  he  proclaimed  eagerly.  If  not 
prematurely,  "As  Is  presently  applied,  this 
has  ended  spec\ilator  profiteering." 

The  Senate  apparently  didn't  think  so.  Its 
version  of  the  1972  Housing  Act  prohibits 
kickbacks  by  lawyers,  title  companies,  insur- 
ance companies,  and  others  In  closing  costs 
on  all  PHA-lnsured  houses.  Minor  altera- 
tions were  also  made  In  housing  programs  to 
curtail  speculator  activity  in  inner  cities. 

TOLL    GATES    COSTLT 

Some  housing  experts  say  that's  not  good 
enough.  Rep.  Wright  Patman,  whose  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  turned  up 
the  first  evidence  of  fraud  two  years  ago, 
never  liked  the  subsidy  programs  and  still 
doesn't.  "There's  a  lltle  bit  for  the  land  spec- 
ulators, the  builder,  the  lender,  the  closing 
attorney,  the  title  company,  the  Insurance 
company,  and  on  down  the  line,"  the  Texas 
Democrat  complains.  "By  the  time  the  proj- 
ect reaches  the  end  of  the  line  it  is  so  top 
heavy  that  you  can't  be  sure  Just  who  did  get 
the  subsidy." 

Patman 's  remedy:  A  direct  lending  program 
to  homeowners  through  a  National  Develop- 
ment Bank.  The  bank,  he  says,  "could  handle 
much  of  this  financing  without  the  costly 
procedure  of  financial  toll  gates." 

Like  Patman,  many  ho\ising  experts  favor 
yet  more  Federal  involvement.  Says  Samuel 
Kaplan,  development  director  at  the  New- 
York  City  Educational  Construction  Fund: 
"We  can't  leave  It  to  private  interests  any 
more.  They  have  abused  the  system,  raped 
our  landscape.  We  can't  leave  it  to  local 
politicians  who  have  been  dictated  to  by 
greed  either." 

In  a  radical  departure  from  current  think- 
ing, Kaplan  suggests  that  private  developers 
should  be  required  to  meet  Federal  guide- 
lines as  to  number,  of  low-income  units 
schools,  community  services,  etc.  What  the 
developer  leaves  out,  the  Government  would 
subsidize  and  own.  Additionally,  private 
owners  would  be  subject  to  strict  profit  mar- 
gins and  rent  control. 

Taking  a  softer  though  similar  line, 
Simeon  Crolar,  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 


thority chairman,  suggests  giving  Washing- 
ton power  to  override  local  zoning  laws  and 
other  red  tape  that  have  impeded  housing 
programs.  "If  municipalities  fall  to  live  up 
to  their  responsibility."  Golar  says,  "HUD 
should  have  the  power  to  move  in  and  do 
the  Job." 

"UPSIDE-DOWN    FEDERALISM" 

Bucking  more  Federal  control.  Congress- 
man Thomas  L.  Ashley,  an  Ohio  Democrat, 
favors  a  block-grant  system  under  which 
local  housing  officials  could  spend  lump-sum 
Federal  money  as  they  see  fit.  This,  he  says, 
would  reverse  the  "upside-down  federalism" 
where  Washington  makes  the  picayune  deci- 
sions on  mortgage  and  Income  limits,  and  the 
private  sector  decides  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  where  to  put  the  housing — and  iu 
fact  whether  to  put  It  up  at  all. 

Other  solutions  call  for  guaranteed  mini- 
mum Incomes  and  direct  housing  allowances. 

Nobody,  however,  pretends  to  have  the  per- 
fect solution.  Romney  asserts  that  no  hous- 
ing programs  alone  are  going  to  salve  inner- 
city  housing  problems  anyway.  "We  need  to 
find  cures  for  other  social  conditions  first, " 
he  notes,  "chiefly  poverty,  crime,  drug  addic- 
tion, lagging  education,  poor  health-care  fa- 
cilities, inadequate  public  services,  soaring 
taxes,  and  unemployment. 

On  an  equally  gloomy  note,  Joseph  P.  Pried 
writes  in  his  book  Housing  Crisis  U.S.A.  that, 
"The  vision  of  an  America  acting  to  provide 
a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  all  its  citizens  seems  as  realistic  as 
the  hope  of  a  palace-studded  Camelot  sud- 
denly arising  out  of  the  squalor  and  decay 
of  Brownsville;  in  Brooklvn." 


COVERAGE  OF  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  FAIR  LABOR  STAND- 
ARDS ACT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
as  passed  by  the  Senate,  have  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  conference  with 
the  House,  One  of  the  differences  relates 
to  extending  coverage  to  municipal  em- 
ployees. When  the  matter  was  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  attempted  to  exclude  such 
coverage  and  to  explain  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  would  result  to  municipal 
budgets  in  connection  with  it. 

This  position  has  since  been  further 
documented  by  correspondence  which  I 
have  received  from  various  cities  in  Ohio 
showing  the  devastating  affect  on  munic- 
ipal budgets  likely  to  result  from  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  and  con- 
ferees, I  ask  that  these  letters  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REroRD,  as  follows: 

Bratenahl  Village. 
Cleveland.  Onio,  July  2S.  1972. 
Hon.  ROEERT  A.  Taft, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Duildiiig. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  I  would  appreciate 
yovir  reviewing  Sen.Tte  Bill  1861.  which  ex- 
tends coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  municipal  employees,  which  also  iu- 
chtdes  all  summer  time  help. 

It  would  be  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of 
Bratenahl,  as  well  as  the  Council  and  my- 
self, If  you  would  delete  from  this  proposed 
legislation  that  portion  which  applies  to 
municipal  employees  including  police  and 
firemen.  To  Include  municipal  employees, 
police  and  firemen  vmder  this  proposed  act 
would  be  catastrophic  financially  as  far  as 
this  community  is  concerned.  As  you  well 
know,  almost  every  village  and  city  in  tha 
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state  of  Ohio  Is  In  dire  need  of  financial 
assistance,  and  to  have  this  additional  bva- 
den  placed  upon  the  Village  and  other  oom- 
munltles  In  thU  State  would  be  a  disaster 
at  this  time. 

It  would  be  deeply  appreciated  If  you  would 
find  It  possible  to  delete  the  municipal  em- 
ployees, police  and  firemen  from  being  cov- 
ered under  this  proposed  act. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Bratenahl  Village,  the  Council  and 
myself  for  any  assistance  which  you  might  be 
able  to  give  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  Klein, 

Mayor. 

City  of  CAMBRiDce,  Jvly    27,  1972. 
Re:  Minimum  Wage  Bill  S-1861 
Senator  Robert  H.  Taft,  Jr..       . 
Senate  Office  Building.  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

DBA*  Senator  Taft:  This  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  will  work  a  very  expensive  hard- 
ship on  our  City  budget.  (The  Increase  In  Plre 
Department  salaries  alone  would  be  some 
$40,000  00  per  year.) 

If  you  wish,  I  can  supply  you  with  the 
specific  facts  of  how  this  bill  would  affect 
the  wages  of  part-time  help,  clerks,  police 
and  fire  men. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  House  ver- 
sion which  excludes  municipal  employees 
should  be  supported. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Scott. 

Mayor. 

Office  of  the  Mayor, 
East  Palestine,  Ohio,  July  27,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft, 
The  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
Minimum  Wage  BUI  S.  1861  passed  by  the 
TJ.8.  Senate  as  It  would  create  a  serious  fiscal 
problem  for  the  city. 

It  ia  our  policy  to  employ  college  students 
during  the  summer  months,  but  the  passage 
of  this  bill  would  also  prevent  this,  thus 
creating  a  hardship  for  them. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the  House 
version,  excluding  municipal  employees. 
Respectfully  yours. 

James  H.  Lynch. 

Mayor. 

City  or  Lakewooo,  Ohio. 

July  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  has  approved  S.  1861  which  would 
eventually  require  municipalities  to  pay  all 
municipal  employees  time  and  a  half  over  40 
hours.  Including  members  of  the  safety 
forces.  I  feel  particularly  strong  about  the 
Inadvisabillty  of  paying  firemen  time  and  a 
half  over  40  hours,  since  their  present  work 
week  of  56  hours  includes  16  hours  of  time 
devoted  to  sleep  and  many  hours  devoted 
to  free  time. 

In  addition,  the  56  hour  week  requires 
them  to  work  two  24  hour  periods  every  six 
days,  giving  them  four  full  days  for  outside 
employment.  This  Is  one  of  the  emoluments 
of  being  a  fireman  which  has  made  the  job 
to  popular  and  which,  for  Instance,  has 
given  us  at  this  time  an  eligible  list  of  over 
70  men  waiting  for  the  next  vacancy  in  the 
Division  of  Plre. 

Of  paramount  importance  Is  the  fact  that 
Congress  should  not  dictate  to  the  cities 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  wages  and 
salaries  unless  Congress  is  also  willing  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  which  we  do 
not  possess.  I  urge  you  to  support  the  House 
version  of  this  bill  which  excludes  municipal 


employees  so  that  we  may  continue  to  meet 
our  obligations  without  deficit  financing. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  M.  Lawther. 
Cttt  op  North  Olmsted, 

City  of  Oakwood. 
Dayton.  Ohio,  July  28,  1972. 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Dixie  Terminal  Building. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Sir:  I  am  writing  to  you  regarding  Senate 
Bill  No.  1861  which  extends  the  coverage  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  municipal 
employees.  We  wish  to  urge  your  support 
of  the  House  version  of  this  bill  which  will 
exclude  municipalities  from  the  coverage  of 
the  bill.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  broxight 
to  your  attention,  but  many  cities  have  fire- 
men who  work  twenty-four  hours  on  and 
forty-eight  hours  off  duty.  This  generally 
works  out  to  be  a  flfty-slx  hour  work  week. 

This  mutually  beneficial  arrangement  has 
allowed  firemen  to  hold  extra  jobs  while 
being  paid  a  good  wage.  In  our  case,  that 
wage  is  $5.04  per  hour.  This  bill  would.  In 
our  case,  mandate  sixteen  hours  a  week  addi- 
tional hours  at  time  and  a  half.  This  would 
require  us  to  either  lay  off  firemen  or  reduce 
services  in  other  areas.  We  feel  that  this  is 
a  most  Ineqtiitable  requirement  given  the 
fact  that  our  men  now  make  over  $11,000 
a  year  on  straight  time. 

We  urgently  ask  that  you  support  the 
version  which  would  exempt  municipal  em- 
ployees. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  D.  FOELL, 

City  Manager. 

JULY  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  City  of  North  Olmsted  Is 
greatly  concerned  by  Bill  S-1861.  S-1861  as 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  would  create  a 
serious  fiscal  Impact  on  North  Olmsted.  We 
cannot  afford  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time hours  worked  by  our  Municipal  em- 
ployees. 

An  estimate  of  additional  costs  for  time 
and  a  half  for  our  City  would  be  $137,000 
on  $2,300,000  annual  payroll.  This  would  In- 
crease our  labor  cost  automatically  6%.  We 
do  not  have  the  money  without  drastic  cuts 
in  service. 

Our  North  Olmsted  Bus  line  alone,  which 
is  one  of  the  few  relatively  stable  Bus  lines 
in  the  country  operating  out  of  the  fare  box. 
because  of  S-1861  would  have  to  pay  $58,000 
of  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.  We  may 
as  well  close  the  doors  on  the  Bus  line. 

Please  support  the  House  version  of  a 
minimum  wage  Bill  which  excludes  munic- 
ipal employees. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ralph  E.  Chuistman.  Mayor. 


City  of  Pioda. 
Piqua,  Ohio,  July  27,  1972. 
Subject:  Minimum  wage  bill. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Taft:  We  are  writing 
concerning  Senate  Bill  1861  which  has  been 
before  the  Senate  the  past  few  weeks.  We  do 
ask  that  you  give  careful  study  to  the  House 
version  of  this  bUl  which  calls  for  a  $2.00 
minimum  and  excludes  municipal  employees. 
Our  main  concern  In  the  Senate  Bill  1861 
Is  with  the  provision  covering  firemen  which 
would  gradually  cut  their  hours  from  56  to 
40  hours  and  anything  over  40  hours  would 
be  at  time  and  one-half.  This  would  present 
a  very  difficult  situation  for  the  municipal 
governments  In  the  way  of  financing  the 
overtime  pay.  At  the  present  time,  our  fire- 


men are  on  24  hours  and  off  48  hours  on  a 
regular  base  salary.  Under  Senate  Bill  1861 
it  would  necessitate  hiring  extra  firemen  to 
make  up  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  served 
per  week. 

We  appreciate  any  attention  that  you  can 
give  to  the  House  version  of  this  bill  which 
would  exclude  municipal  employees. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robckt  B.  May, 
Acting  City  Manager. 

City  of  Rocky  River, 
Rocky  River,  Ohio.  July  27,  1972. 
Subject:  Mlnlmxim  Wage  Bill  passed  by  U£. 

Senate. 
U.S.  Senator  Robert  Tait,  Jr.. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  eliminate  the 
Municipal  employees  from  coverage  under 
this  Bill,  and  to  support  the  House  version 
which  excludes  Municipal  employees. 

In  my  City's  particular  case,  we  are  already 
paying  time  and  half  to  all  of  our  employees 
who  put  In  more  than  40  hovu^  per  week, 
with  the  exception  of  our  Fire  Department 
which  we  pay  time  and  a  half  over  54  hours 
per  week.  At  least  24  hours  of  this  54  is 
spent  sleeping  and  since  we  pay  them  far  la 
excess  of  this  minimum  wage  that  this  Bill 
provides  for,  the  only  result  of  this  Bill  would 
be  confusion  to  this  Deptutment.  We  would 
either  have  to  reduce  their  hourly  rate  or 
reduce  the  safety  force  itself. 

Since  the  Senate  Bill  as  it  now  reads  also 
Includes  summertime  or  student  help,  this 
Bill  will  probably  result  in  no  students  be- 
ing hired.  I  can't  believe  any  City  would  pay 
$2.20  per  hour  for  a  towel  boy  at  one  of  the 
swimming  pools.  In  one  instance  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  promotes  summer  jobs,  and 
in  the  other  Instance  by  the  passage  of  this 
Senate  Bill  1861,  makes  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  Implement  a  summer  program. 

I  would  suggest  further  that  the  sponsors 
of  this  Senate  bill  allow  the  Municipalities 
to  be  heard  before  they  make  a  mistake  that 
I  believe  will  be  damaging  to  all  Municipali- 
ties. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Earl  Martin, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  July  27, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft, 
US.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Senator  Tatt:  Recently  the 
United  States  Senate  approved  Senate  Bill 
1861,  which  raised  the  minimum  wage  to 
$2.20  an  hour  and  extended  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  all  Municipal 
employees.  While  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  amount  of  the  minimum  wage  of  $2.20 
an  hour,  for  It  has  no  real  impact  upon  us 
of  any  really  serious  consequence,  we  are 
concerned  about  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  mandates  time  and  a  half  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week.  Ap- 
parently the  only  exception  in  the  Senate 
Bill  to  the  overtime  provision  would  be 
police  and  firemen  who  would  be  covered  by 
a  special  provision  defining  the  overtime 
ceiling  as  hours  worked  over  48  hours  per 
week  In  1972.  Time  and  one-half  would  be 
required  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  48 
hours  per  week  in  1972.  The  ceiling  would 
be  gradually  reduced  over  a  five  (5)  year 
period  down  to  40  hours  per  week.  This  pro- 
vision In  the  Senate  BUI  would  immediately 
affect  all  Municipalities  vrith  full  time  fire- 
men, most  of  whom  are  already  working  in 
excess  of  48  hours  per  week. 

The  House  version  of  the  Minimum  Wage 
Bin  excluded  Municipal  employees  from  the 
coverage  under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
We  understand  the  bill  now  must  go  to  a 
conference  committee  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  bills. 
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We  wish  to  point  out  that  if  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Bill  becomes  the  law.  It  would 
have  a  disastrous  financial  Impact  upon  our 
City.  Our  Finance  people  tell  us  It  could  cost 
the  City  of  Toledo  between  $500,000  and 
S600.000  per  year  in  overtime  payments  just 
to  firemen  who  work  a  52-hoiu-  week.  Frank- 
ly, we  are  having  a  difficult  time  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget  with  present  sources  of 
revenue.  We  have  just  provided  our  em- 
ployees with  a  2%  Increase  In  pay  effective 
July  1.  1972,  with  an  additional  2',c  to  be 
granted  July  1,  1973.  This  pay  raise  was  pro- 
vided with  the  knowledge  that  there  Is  no 
additional  room  In  our  budget  for  any  fur- 
ther pay  Increases  or  benefits.  The  news  that 
we  may  be  faced  with  overtime  pay  for  fire- 
men under  the  Senate  version  of  the  Mini- 
mum Wage  Bill  comes  as  a  shock  to  us  for 
we  have  no  way  of  paying  it. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  hearing  from  other 
communities  in  Ohio  In  much  the  same  vein 
as  this  letter.  The  Senate  BUI  is  a  real  threat 
to  our  financial  stability,  such  as  it  Is,  and 
anything  you  can  do  to  insist  upon  exemp- 
tion of  Municipal  employees  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  BUI  wUl  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  City  of  Toledo. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  J.  Burkhart, 

Chief  Counsel. 

City  of  Troy. 
Troy.  Ohio.  July  27.  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,   . 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  The  City  of  Troy  is  vitally  opposed 
to  Senate  biU  1861;  a  bUl  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2.20  an  hour  and  extending 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
to  municipal  employees.  Including  summer- 
time help.  The  bill  calls  for  overtime  to  be 
paid  to  city  employees  beyond  40  hours  with 
policemen  and  firemen  being  held  to  a  celling 
of  48  hours  per  week  beginning  In  1972. 
Policemen  and  firemen  are  to  also  go  to  a 
40  hour  week  over  a  five  year  period. 

The  City  of  Troy  already  pays  overtime 
to  policemen  and  firemen  if  called  to  extra 
duty  beyond  the  current  schedule.  Police- 
men are  schediUed  for  a  40  hour  week  at 
present.  However,  firemen  work  56  hours  per 
week;  a  system  of  24  hours  on  and  48  hours 
off.  To  reduce  their  working  hours  to  48  hours 
per  week  would  require  the  City  of  Troy  to 
hire  six  additional  firemen,  an  Increase  of 
22 ',c  to  the  present  force.  To  reduce  their 
hours  to  40  hours  per  week  would  require 
the  City  of  Troy  to  hire  12  additional  fire- 
men, an  Increase  of  50  7^  to  the  present 
force,  to  accomplish  the  same  level  of  serv- 
ice currently  estabUshed.  A  first  class  fire- 
man now  receives  $9,875.00  plus  fringe  bene- 
fits in  the  amount  of  $2,142.00,  or  the 
equivalent  of  $12,017.00.  Because  of  the  one 
day  on — two  days  off  schedule,  most  hold  at 
least  one  additional  Job  on  a  regular  basis. 

Summertime  helpers  are  hired  for  the 
parks,  golf  coiuse  and  swimming  pool.  To 
maintain  the  same  level  of  services,  ap- 
proximately 20  additional  employees  would 
be  required  in  this  category. 

This  all  adds  up  to  a  svim  in  excess  of 
$200,000  per  year  for  our  City,  with  no  im- 
provement in  services  to  the  people.  The  oiUy 
way  this  sum  can  be  made  up  would  be  to 
increase  taxation  or  to  reduce  the  already 
minimal  services  being  provided  our  citizens. 

City  employees  In  the  State  of  Ohio  are 
already  protected  by  State  Civil  Service  Regu- 
lations and,  m  most  cases,  by  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees  Union  (AFL-CIO),  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  Fighters  or  the 
P.O.P,  With  such  double  and  triple  protec- 
tion, municipal  employees  are  certainly  not 
overworked  or  underpaid  or  treated  unfair- 


ly in  any  respect.  Their  living  standards  are 
equal  to  or  better  than  their  counterparts 
in  business  and  industry. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  that  you  oppose 
Senate  bill  1861,  but  favor  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  which  excludes  municipal 
employees  from  coverage  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Marlen  E.  Reber, 
Director  of  Public  Service  and  Safety. 

City  of  Zanesville,  July  27. 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  Last  week  the  Senate 
approved  S.  1861,  a  bill  raising  the  minimum 
wage  to  $2.20  per  hour  and  extending  cover- 
age of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  mu- 
nicipal employees. 

It  is  not  my  view  that  all  aspects  of  the 
bill  are  imcalled  for,  but  merely  that  the  all 
encompassing  solution  to  a  problem  creates 
more  problems  than  it  solves  since  It  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  tmique  na- 
ture of  municipal  corporations.  With  respect 
to  various  aspects  of  the  bill  the  following 
is  presented  for  your  consideration. 

1.  Whether  the  proposed  minimum  wage 
rate  Is  $2.00  or  $2.20  per  hour  is  of  no  great 
significance  to  regular  40  hour  per  week  em- 
ployees. If  applied  to  college  students  hired 
during  the  summer  the  situation  is  that  we 
will  not  hire  them  under  any  condition.  In 
the  case  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corp 
program,  the  problem  gets  a  little  more  dif- 
ficult in  view  of  the  80';  federal  funding, 
but  evsn  here  we  will  take  a  long  look  If 
the  mlnimtim  rate  starts  to  make  other  em- 
ployees disgruntled.  Everyone  has  a  pecking 
order. 

2.  The  overtime  factor  payment  for  over  40 
hours  means  that  our  municipal  unions  will 
not  have  to  enter  collective  bargaining  on 
this  point — if  it's  In  the  bill  they  win  with- 
out negotiating.  The  worst  feature  Is  the 
payment  of  overtime  to  firemen.  This  munic- 
ipal group  of  employees  is  unique  in  more 
than  one  way.  In  Zanesville  an  Initiative 
petition  filed  by  firemen  mandates  24  hours 
on  duty — 48  hours  off  duty — or  what  aver- 
ages out  to  a  56  hour  week.  In  ll'j  years  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  fireman  who  wants 
this  to  be  changed.  Only  a  fool  would  try  to 
put  them  on  a  5-8  hour  days  schedule  be- 
cause they  would  move  heaven  and  earth  be- 
fore permitting  this  to  happen.  When  the 
payment  for  overtime  (over  40  hours)  goes 
into  effect  for  firemen  they  walk  into  a  li'"r 
wage  increase,  since  Council  cannot  change 
the  Initiative  ordinance. 

3.  The  total  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to 
Increase  ZanesvlUe's  payroll  cost  somo  $120,- 
000  annually.  If  revenue  sharing  becomes  a 
reality  and  Zanesville  receives  the  $360,000 
now  estimated  as  Its  share,  the  proposed  bill 
will  Immediately  wipe  out  33 Va*^;  without 
improving  public  service. 

In  view  of  the  difference  in  the  House  and 
Senate  version  of  this  bill  there  will  be  a 
need  for  the  bill  to  go  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee. Therefore  I  am  asking  that  you  con- 
sider this  data  and  request  the  conference 
committee  to  recognize  the  serious  problems 
already  facing  municipal  corporations,  much 
less  compound  the  problems. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Samuel  Grey, 

City  Manager. 
P.S. — Your   consideration   will   be   appre- 
ciated. 

Costs  Anticipated  Due  to  Proposed  Minimum 

Wage    Law    and   Extension    of   the    Fair 

Labor  Standards  Act 

Fire  Department  costs  for  time  and  a  half 
after  forty-eight  hours : 

8  hours  a  week  times  52  weeks  a  year 
equals  416  hours  a  year  per  employee;  times 


45  employees  equals  18,720  hours  of  overtime; 
times  $2,939  average  hourly  wage  rate  equals 
$55,018.08  cost  at  straight  time;  times  50 
cents  equals  $27,509.04  cost  of  time  and  a  ha'f 
after  48  hours. 

Fire  Department  costs  for  time  and  a  ha  f 
after  forty  hours : 

16  hours  a  week  times  52  weeks  a  yei  r 
equals  832  hours  a  year  per  employee;  times 
45  employees  equals  37,440  hours  a  year; 
times  $2,939  average  hourly  wage  rate  equa's 
$110,036.16  cost  at  straight  time;  times  50 
cents  equals  $55,018.08  cost  of  time  and  a 
half  over  40  hours. 

Fire  Department  overtime: 

60  hours  pay  divided  by  56  hours  work 
equals  1.0714  or  a  7.14  percent  increase  in  pay 
for  time  and  a  half  over  48  hours. 

64  hours  pay  divided  by  56  hours  work 
equals  1.1429  or  a  14.29  percent  Increase  in 
pay  for  time  and  a  half  over  40  hours. 

Overtime  all  city  employees: 

$82,987,  1971  cost  at  straight  time,  times 
1.02.  adjustment  for  51  weeks,  equals  $84.- 
647;  times  1.055  equals  $89,302,  1972  costs  at 
straight  time,  times  1.5  equals  $133,953, 
1972  costs  at  time  and  a  half. 

$133,953.  1972  costs  time  and  a  half,  minus 
$89,302.  1972  costs  straight  time,  equals  $44.- 
651.  1972  additional  cost  of  time  and  a  half. 

Cost  of  $2.20  minimum  wage  for  the  rec- 
reation department: 

$2.20  minimum  wage  divided  by  $1.43  pres- 
ent lowest  recreatloi.  wage,  equals  $1.5385, 
raising  the  lowest  wage  from  $1.43  to  $2.20  is 
a  53.85  percent  pay  Increase. 

Assuming  a  proportional  increase  for  all 
temporary  recreation  department  employee-; ; 

$37,650,  1972  coets  at  present  wages,  times 
$1.5385,  equals  $57,925,  1972  cosU  with  $2.20 
minimum  wage. 

$57,925,  1972  costs  with  $2.20  minimum 
wage,  minus  $37,650.  1972  costs  at  present 
wages,  equals  $20,275.  1972  additional  costs 
due  to  $2.20  minimum  wage. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
start  of  the  current  debate  of  foreign 
trade  and  investment,  the  Washington 
Post  has  expressed  reservations  about  my 
own  Foreign  Trade  and  Investment  Act 
of  1972. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Post  finally 
recognized  that  the  level  of  unemploy- 
ment is  a  matter  of  first  importance  in 
the  pontics  of  every  industrialized  coun- 
try. For  the  average  workingman,  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  are  the  court  of  last  resort 
in  any  effort  to  'achieve  economic  jus- 
tice. 

The  Hartke-Burke  bill  has  recognized 
this  from  the  start.  And  with  an  eye  to 
preserving  American  jobs.  Hartke-Burke 
has  set  about  to  refashion  our  foreign 
trade  policies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Trade,  a  Surplus  of  Bombast 

Although  Mr.  Connally  has  left  the  Treas- 
ury, some  of  bis  more  unfortunate  rhetoric 
continues  to  echo  through  American  foreign 
policy.  While  Henry  Kearns  Is  hardly  a  pri- 
mary figure  in  the  administration,  he  is. 
after  all,  president  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  it  can  only  generate  hostility  and 
suspicion  when  he  threatens  Europeans  over 
trade  policy. 
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In  a  recent  speech  In  Rome,  Mr.  Kearns 
assured  an  audience  oX  businessmen  that 
"unless  the  United  States  achieves  a  sizeable 
surplus  of  exports  over  imports,  our  ability 
to  maintain  our  heavy  world  conuniiments 
will  be  weakened."  If  we  cannot  get  a  surplus 
by  raising  Imports,  he  further  suggested,  we 
can  get  it  by  restricting  imports  and  embarlc- 
ing  on  a  trade  war.  This  language  is  a  throw- 
back to  Mr.  Connally's  campaign  of  last  au- 
tumn, when  he  was  pretending  that  the 
American  balance  of  payments  is  made  up 
only  of  trade  and  aid.  In  fact,  foreign  aid. 
military  costs  and  the  current  trade  deficit 
are  only  a  part  of  the  balance  of  payments. 
There  are  also  the  enormous  movements  of 
capital  and  profits  back  and  forth  across  our 
borders.  The  Europeans  know  the  figures, 
and  they  know  that  Mr.  Kearns  knows  the 
figures.  They  take  the  view  that  they  did 
their  bit  for  the  American  balance  last  De- 
cember, when  they  agreed  to  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar.  To  return  to  the  Connally 
theme  now  can  only  amplify  European  doubts 
about  American  intentions  regarding  the  At- 
lantic alliance. 

To  finance  American  commitment.s  abroad, 
the  need  for  a  trade  surplus  is  in  fact  highly 
questionable.  American  Investments  abroad 
are  now  returning  profits  at  an  annual  rate 
of  nearly  $8  billion  a  year.  If  we  can  achieve 
a  trade  balance  of  zero,  with  exports  equal 
to  Imports,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  hope 
that  this  flow  of  profits  can  balance  military 
costs  and  the  outward  movement  of  public 
and  private  capital. 

The  essential  reason  for  the  sensitivity  of 
exports  and  the  trade  balance  is  not  foreign 
commitments.  It  is  employment  at  home.  The 
level  of  unemployment  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  Importance  In  the  politics  of  every  in- 
dustrialized country.  More  exports  mean 
more  Jobs,  and  that  Is  why  all  of  the  rich 
countries  are  now  competing  to  achieve  and 
maintain  trade  surpluses.  Our  trading  part- 
ners tend  to  see  our  pressure  for  a  trade  sur- 
plus as  an  attempt  to  export  our  unemploy- 
ment, and  that  is  why  threats  like  Mr. 
Reams  have  an  Inflammatory  effect  in  capi- 
tals where  we  need  cooperation. 

The  proper  course  for  the  United  States 
Is  to  proceed  toward  the  world  negotiations 
on  trade  and  monetary  reform  that  we  prom- 
Ijsed  last  December.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
Kearns  speech  suggests,  we  are  not  making 
much  progress  toward  serious  and  realistic 
discussions. 


human  rights  reflects  the  worth  of  the 
Genocide  Ccoivention. 

I  have  encoiiraged  the  members  of  this 
organization  to  express  their  views  to 
their  Senators.  I  have  explained  that  this 
would  be  the  best  course  of  action  since 
ratification  lies  in  the  hands  ol  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  listen  to  the  pleas 
of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Youth  Organization. 
I  call  upon  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  without  further  delay. 


BNAI  BRITH  YOUTH  ORGANIZA- 
TION WORKS  FOR  RATIFICATION 
OF  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  occa- 
sionally I  hear  the  following  remark: 

No  one  really  cares  about  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Recently  I  received  a  gratifying  letter 
which  contradicts  this  remark  and  veri- 
fies that  genocide  is  a  topic  of  concern 
for  some  individuals.  I  would  like  to 
quote  part  of  my  letter  from  Mr.  Richsu-d 
Bernstein  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Youth  Or- 
ganization. 

The  B'Nai  B'ritta  Youth  Organization,  like 
Its  adult  sponsoring  organization,  has  taken 
a  long  and  strong  stand  for  the  treaty's  rati- 
fication. How  may  we  help?  In  three  weeks 
we  will  be  holding  our  annual  International 
Convention  and  would  like  to  consider  this 
iBBue  In  our  social/poiitlcal  action  workshc^w. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Youth  Organization  for  their  wil- 
lingness to  devote  their  time  and  re- 
sources to  this  issue  and  I  value  their 
support.  I  think  that  the  support  of  an 
organization  which  concerns  itself  with 


Utah  has  three  local  chapters,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  in  Ogden.  and  in  Price, 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  honor  this  fine  orga- 
nization on  this,  the  occasion  of  its 
golden  anniversary. 


THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Order 
of  Ahepa  was  foimded  50  years  and  1 
week  ago  today,  on  July  26.  1922.  Its 
purpose  is  a  most  worthy  one — to  foster 
the  best  ideals  of  man's  moral  character 
and  to  translate  these  ideals  into  acts. 

For  half  a  century  AHEPA  has  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  men  of  out- 
standing moral  character  to  contribute 
much  comfort,  aid.  and  cultural  and  edu- 
cational stimulus  to  their  country  and  to 
the  world.  Indeed,  their  nine  objectives 
are  intensely  reminiscent  of  those  truths 
which  Jefferson  and  our  other  Pounding 
Fathers  held  to  be  self-evident.  These 
nine  objectives  are: 

First.  To  promote  and  encourage 
loyalty  to  the  United  States. 

Second.  To  instruct  members  in  the 
tenets  and  fundamental  principles  of 
government  and  in  recognition  and  re- 
spect of  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind. 

Third.  To  instill  in  members  a  due  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  its  members  al- 
ways to  be  profoundly  interested  and  ac- 
tively participating  in  political,  civil,  so- 
cial, and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor. 

Fifth.  To  pledge  its  membership  to  do 
its  utmost  to  stamp  out  any  and  all  po- 
litical corruption.  "To  arouse  its  members 
to  the  fact  that  tyranny  is  a  menace  to 
the  life,  property,  prosperity,  honor,  and 
integrity  of  every  nation. 

Sixth.  To  promote  a  better  and  more 
comprehensive  imderstanding  of  the  at- 
tributes and  ideals  of  Hellenism  and  Hel- 
lenic culture. 

Seventh.  To  promote  good  fellowship 
and  to  endow  its  members  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  moral  sense. 

Eighth.  To  endow  its  members  with  a 
spirit  of  altruism,  common  understand- 
ing, mutual  benevolence,  and  helpful- 
ness. 

Ninth.  To  champion  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  to  maintain  new  channels 
for  facilitating  the  dissemination  of  cul- 
ture and  learning. 

This  organization,  which  has  a  mem- 
bership of  28,000,  has  matched  its  words 
with  deeds.  It  has  raised  tremendous 
sunfis  of  money  to  provide  educational, 
cultural,  and  medical  services  to  him- 
dreds  of  thousands,  and  relief  assistance 
to  other  thousands  who  were  victims  of 
hurricanes,  floods,  and  earthquakes  in 
this  hemisphere  and  elsewhere. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  a  nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian  organization  which  has  430 
local  chapters  in  49  States,  Canada,  and 
Australia.  I  might  add,  I  am  proud  that 


LOWERING   THE  AGE   BARRIERS 
FOR  SERVICE  IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  170  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  joint  resolution  proposes  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  lower  the  age  of 
eligibility  for  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  by  3  years,  the  same 
reduction  as  was  accomplished  last  year 
in  the  voting  age  by  the  passage  and 
ratification  of  the  26th  amendment.  I 
introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  170 
because  I  firmly  believe  that  these 
younger  people  are  mature  enough  and 
well-educated  enough  so  serve  in  Con- 
gress. They  have  earned  the  right  to 
serve  by  their  participation  in  all  aspects 
of  today's  society — from  paying  taxes 
and  the  draft  to  responsible  political  and 
community  activity.  And  perhaps  most 
important,  they  have  something  con- 
structive to  offer  by  serving  in  Con- 
gress— courage  and  energj-.  creativeness, 
and  idealism — attributes  always  in  short 
supply  anywhere  in  our  society. 

In  order  to  give  every  Member  of  this 
body  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  amendment, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  recent 
editorials  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Boston  Record- American  1 
Youth  Comes  of  Age 

Not  long  ago,  the  idea  of  cutting  three 
years  off  the  age  eligibility  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  U.S.  Senate  would  have  been 
shocking.  Not  any  more.  The  emergence  of 
youthful  voting  power  at  this  week's  elec- 
tions outdated  that  kind  of  thinking. 

So.  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment filed  Jointly  by  Rep.  Robert  P.  Drinan 
(D-Mass.)  and  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.) 
caused  hardly  a  ripple  of  objection.  It  was 
generally  accepted  as  further  recognition  of 
the  role  youth  must  play  In  the  nation's 
future — and  soon. 

When  one  stops  to  think  of  It,  It  Is  quite 
logical  as  an  extension  of  the  voting  rights 
granted  to  youth  by  the  26th  Amendment. 
This  is  again  becoming  a  youthful  country, 
as  it  was  at  its  origin.  The  average  age  of 
the  American  citizen  Is  only  27. 

Teenagers,  by  the  thousands,  cast  their 
first  ballots  this  week  In  state  and  local 
elections.  A  surprising  number  of  youthful 
candidates  won  important  elective  ofllce. 

In  Boston,  22-year-old  Lawrence  S.  Dl- 
Cara,  a  recent  Harvard  graduate,  was  one. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Boston  City  CouncU. 
So  was  Henry  P.  Fitzgerald,  Jr..  21,  in  Ever- 
ett. In  Pawtucket,  R.I..  an  18-year-old  Brown 
freshman,  Maureen  Masslwer,  became  the 
youngest  office  bolder  in  Rhode  Island  his- 
tory when  she  was  elected  to  the  school 
committee. 

And  In  the  lltUe  Indiana  town  of  Ayr- 
shire, population  243,  Jody  Smith,  19.  was 
chosen  mayor.  In  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  home 
of  Michigan  State  University,  76  percent  of 
the  students  voted  and  elected  candidates  to 
the  City  CouncU.  In  Boulder,  Col.,  Unlver»lty 
of  Colorado  students  formed  a  solid  voting 
bloc   at   8000   and   elected   a  slate   of   five 
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it  went 


liberal  CouncU  candidates.  And  so 
across  the  country. 

It  Is  highly  unlikely,  as  Rep.  Drinan  con- 
cedes, that  many  candidates  for  Congres- 
sional office  would  soon  be  elected  at  the 
age  of  22  or  to  the  Senate  at  27  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted.  That  Is  true  now, 
when  the  minimum  ages  are  25  for  the  House 
and  30  for  the  Senate. 

But  many  of  this  youth  generation  are 
mature  beyond  their  years.  They  need  only 
the  opportunity  to  produce  takers  to  the 
challenge.  The  constitutional  right  to  serve 
in  Washington — to  have  both  a  voice  and  a 
vote  In  Congress — would  provide  both  the 
opportunity  and  the  challenge. 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News] 

YotJNC    CONGRESSMEK 

The  most  attractive  argument  put  forth 
by  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  D-Ind.,  and  Rep.  Robert 
F.  Drinan,  D-Mass.,  for  lowering  the  age  re- 
quirement for  congressmen  is  that  this 
would  rekindle  faith  among  America's  young- 
sters in  our  system  of  government. 

They  have  proposed  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  correspond  to  the 
lEtst  amendment  to  the  Constitution — the 
26th,  which  lowers  the  voting  age  from  21  to 

18. 

Thus,  their  proposed  amendment  would 
lower  by  three  years  the  eligible  age  for  elec- 
tion to  the  House  from  25  to  22  and  to  the 
Senate  from  30  to  27. 

Not  unexpectedly,  they  publicly  foresee 
considerable  support  for  their  proposal  with- 
in Congress  and  report  optimism  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  would  adopt  it  as 
readily  as  they  adopted  the  26th  amendment. 

Perhaps  so.  Perhaps  not.  The  argument 
that  an  18-year-old  today  has  the  right  to 
translate  his  private  opinion  Into  a  vote  for 
an  elected  representative  ol  his  choice  has 
almost  transparent  merit. 

But  It's  a  long  leap  to  assume  that  a 
youngster  only  four  years  his  senior  is  likely 
to  be  seasoned  enough  to  make  law  for 
all  the  people.  Admittedly,  the  relationship 
between  age  and  Intellectual  maturity  always 
has  been  chancy.  Our  Republic  has  seen  its 
share  of  senescent  teen-agers  in  high  places. 
But,  as  a  rule  of  thumb,  exi)erlence  in  the 
difficult  worlds  of  law  or  commerce  or  In- 
dustry— or  even  theology,  «s  Father  Drinan 
knows — has  proved  an  in-valuable  back- 
ground for  the  burdensome  task  of  trying 
to  shape  just  law.  And,  over  the  years,  the 
people  generally  have  reflected  a  preference 
that  some  such  experience  be  a  prerequisite 
lor  congressional  service. 

Thus,  even  If  the  Bayh-Drlnan  amendment 
should  prevail,  the  electorate  would  have  to 
be  convinced  that  the  22 -year-old  aspirant 
to  a  House  seat,  or  the  27-year-old  aspirant 
to  the  Senate  was  an  exceptional  young  per- 
son Indeed.  As  well  he  or  she  might  be. 

And  If  passage  of  the  Bayh-Drlnan  amend- 
ment made  youngsters  feel  greater  trust  in 
government,  it  would  be  a  good  thing — par- 
ticularly since  we  are  becoming  a  progres- 
sively younger  population. 

But  as  a  practical  matter  it's  unlikely  it 
would  much  change  either  the  preference 
of  the  electorate  for  seasoned  candidates  or, 
therefore,  the  complexion  of  the  Congress. 


FDA  BAN  ON  USE  OF  DES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  FDA  announced  that  it  was  banning 
the  use  of  DES  in  animal  feeds  as  of 
January  1,  1973,  but  would  continue  to 
allow  implantation  of  DES  in  food  ani- 
mals under  currently  existing  regula- 
tions. 

This  response  comes  after  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  was  presented  to  the  FDA 
that  DES  is  a  cancer-causing  substance 


and  that  existing  methods  for  preventing 
the  presence  of  DES  residues  in  our  meat 
supply  are  totally  inadequate.  The  FDA 
action  is — at  best — a  minimal  response. 
It  is  inadequate  in  at  least  two  ways. 

First,  if  DES  is  dangerous  enough  to 
ban  because  it  causes  cancer.  It  is  cer- 
tainly dangerous  enough  to  ban  right 
now.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  American  people  should  be  subjected 
to  4  more  months  worth  of  potentially 
dangerous  food  supplies.  This  action  is 
all  too  reminiscent  of  the  FDA's  weak 
efforts  to  ban  lead-based  Christmas  tree 
tinsel  in  1971,  when  the  agency  decided 
to  tolerate  one  more  dangerous  Chiist- 
mas  for  the  children  of  America  before 
banning  the  hazardous  product. 

Second,  the  use  of  DES  even  as  an  im- 
plant is  too  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
discontinued.  It  is  argued  that  no  resi- 
dues of  DES  have  been  detected  from 
such  implants,  but  adequate  scientific 
studies  have  not  been  done  to  be  sure  that 
no  residues  could  still  be  present.  Until 
we  are  absolutely  sure  that  no  residues 
will  continue  to  exist,  DES  implants 
ought  to  be  suspended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Nicholas 
Wade's  article  on  DES  and  the  FDA  that 
appeared  in  Science  magazine  of  July 
28. 1972,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DES:  A  Case  Study  of  REGtn.ATORY 
Abdication 

(By  Nicholas  Wade) 

A  restaurant  worker  in  New  York  was  so 
fond  of  chicken  that  he  had  for  his  supper 
each  night  the  necks  left  over  from  the  birds 
consumed  by  the  patrons.  At  that  time,  in 
the  1950's,  the  poultry  Industry  was  produc- 
ing a  particularly  tender-meated  chicken 
called  a  caponette,  whose  soft  flesh  was  the 
result  not  of  castration,  as  in  the  capon,  but 
of  the  implantation  of  a  pellet  of  dlethylstil- 
bestrol,  or  DES.  The  DES.  a  synthetic  chem- 
ical that  mimics  the  action  of  the  natural 
female  sex  hormones,  was  implanted  in  the 
young  chickens'  necks.  On  his  diet  of  capon- 
ettes'  necks,  the  New  York  restaurant  worker 
attained  immortality  as  a  medical  textbook 
example  of  gynecomastia — the  growth  of 
female-sized  breasts  on  a  man.  Last  yestf 
DES  itself  made  medical  history  In  what  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  described 
as  a  "unique  situation  in  human  oncology." 
A  hitherto  extremely  rare  kind  of  vaginal 
cancer  was  noticed  m  eight  young  women 
admitted  to  a  Massachusetts  hospital.  Their 
only  point  in  common  was  that  some  20 
years  previously  they  had  all,  as  fetuses,  been 
exposed  to  DES  (In  one  case  to  a  related 
chemical)  when  their  mothers  were  treated 
with  it  to  prevent  a  threatened  abortion. 

DES  Is  a  chemical  of  bizarre  and  far-reach- 
ing properties,  chief  of  which  is  that  it  is 
a  spectacularly  dangerous  carcinogen.  Some 
22  countries  have  taken  steps  to  ensure  they 
do  without  DES  in  their  food  supply.  The 
hormone  Is  a  regular  Ingredient  of  the  Amer- 
ican diet  because  the  federal  government 
permits  its  use  as  an  additive  in  cattle  feed. 
Fed  to  some  75  percent  of  the  30  mUllon 
cattle  slaughtered  each  year,  DES  makes  the 
animals  fatten  faster  and  on  less  grain, 
thereby  saving  cattlemen  some  $90  million 
yearly.  In  the  past  9  months,  the  chemical 
has  enjoyed  a  crescendo  of  notoriety — culmi- 
nating in  hearings  last  week  before  Senator 
Kennedy's  health  subcommittee — because 
residues  of  DES  In  poeslbly  cancer -causing 
quantities  continue  to  this  day  to  appear  in 
beef. 


The  attempts  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA)  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  to  protect  the  consum- 
er from  DES  form  an  Uluminating  case  study 
of  the  use  of  scientific  information  In  regu- 
latory decision-making.  The  DES  case  also 
Ulustrates  the  gulf  between  the  present  law 
and  rational  policy,  as  well  as  the  basic  and 
as  yet  unresolved  dilemma  of  food  protec- 
tion: Is  there  a  "no  effect"  level  at  which 
a  carcinogen  can  safely  be  allowed  in  food? 
The  history  of  the  attempt  to  control  DES 
Is  a  record  that  Includes  negligence,  decep- 
tion, and  suppression  by  the  USDA  and  pre- 
varication by  the  FDA.  DES  was  first  approv- 
ed for  use  In  cattle  in  1954.  with  the  condi- 
tion that  it  be  withdrawn  from  feed  48  hours 
before  slaughter  so  that  none  would  remain 
in  the  meat.  Under  the  law.  the  FDA  was  sup- 
posed to  recommend  a  method  for  detecting 
DES  In  meat,  and  the  USDA  was  to  Inspect 
meat.  For  11  years,  until  1965.  neither  agency 
bothered  to  check  meat  for  DES  on  a  regular 
basis.  This  abdication  was  In  spite  of  the 
clearest  warning  signals.  For  example.  In 
1959  the  National  Cancer  Institute  advised 
that  "It  would  seem  the  better  part  of  reason 
to  exclude  this  known  potent  carcinogen 
from  our  diet  and  to  eliminate  such  food  ad- 
ditive practices  as  have  been  shown  to  lead 
to  any  detectable  residues  ...  In  our  food." 
The  methods  available  In  1959  were  good 
enough  to  pick  up  DES  residues  In  poultry 
but  not  In  sheep  or  cattle.  The  Delaney  anti- 
cancer law  of  1958  says  unambiguously  that 
no  known  carcinogen  shall  be  allowed  in 
food,  so  the  FDA  had  no  option  but  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  hormone  in  poultry.  It 
was  clearly  only  a  matter  of  time  before  de- 
tection methods  Improved  sufficiently  to  pick 
up  DES  residues  in  beef  and  mutton.  The 
FDA  was  not  hurrying,  however,  and  in  1962 
someone  persuaded  Congress  to  emasculate 
the  Delaney  law  as  It  affected  DES.  The  new 
clause,  a  piece  of  fine-print  chicanery  known 
as  Section  512  (d)(a)(17)  of  the  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  said  that  It  is  okay  to  feed 
carcinogens  to  meat  animals,  as  long  as  no 
residue  is  left  In  the  meat  when  the  chemi- 
cal Is  used  according  to  label  directions  that 
are  "reasonably  certain  to  t)e  foUowed  in 
practice."  In  other  words,  if  you  find  DES 
m  meat,  that's  the  fault  of  the  farmer  for 
disobeying  the  "reasonable"  regulations.  So 
don't  ban  DES.  Jail  the  farmer. 

The  loophole  didn't  face  any  test  until 
1965.  the  first  year  the  USDA  started  to 
check  l>eef  regularly  for  DES.  Even  then,  the 
USDA's  anxiety  about  DES  remained  less 
than  extreme,  as  is  Ulustrated  by  the  rase 
of  John  N.  6.  White,  a  former  USDA  meat 
inspector  In  Los  Angeles.  Noticing  that  cows 
fed  particularly  heavy  doses  of  DES  devel- 
oped anatomical  abnormalities.  White  pre- 
pared a  scientific  article  stiggesting  that 
DES  should  be  more  strictly  controlled.  He 
was  told  not  to  publish  it  When  he  per- 
sisted he  received  the  following  encourage- 
ment in  a  letter  from  a  USDA  personnel 
officer: 

"I  have  before  me  a  file  disclosing  that 
you  acted  contrary  to  supervisory  Instruc- 
tions by  offering  for  publication  an  article 
entitled  The  Effect  of  Feeding  StUbesirol 
to  Beef  Cattle' .  .  .  You  are  hereby  reprimand- 
ed for  faUure  to  follow  supervisory  instruc- 
tions and  conduct  causing  embarrassment 
to  the  Department.  You  are  also  warned  that 
a  repetition  of  this  type  of  offense  could  re- 
sult in  severe  disciplinary  action  and  very 
possibly  removal." 

White  eventually  got  his  article  published, 
by  the  expedient  of  quitting  the  USDA. 

When  the  USDA  did  start  looking  for  DES 
residues  in  meat,  it  used  an  analytical  meth- 
od capable  of  detecUng  DES  down  to  levels 
of  10  parts  per  billion  (ppb).  Only  the  year 
before,  in  1964.  DES  had  been  shown  to 
cause  tumors  In  mice  when  fed  at  a  level  of 
6.6  ppb,  and  the  "no  effect"  level.  If  any, 
had    not    been    discovered,    then    or    since. 
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Hence  even  meat  shown  to  be  clear  of  DES 
by  the  USDA's  method  could  still  contain 
dangerous  quantities  of  DES.  Little  v.-onder 
that  a  senior  USOA  chemist  described  the 
method  as  a  "regulatory  control  chemist's 
nightmare." 

It  was  the  nightmare,  nonetheless,  which 
allowed  the  DES  issue  to  slumber  on  for  7 
years  more.  Maybe  because  of  the  coarseness 
of  the  detection  method,  the  USDA  did  not 
bother  to  test  more  than  a  perfunctory 
number  of  samples  each  year,  even  though 
DES  turned  up  in  a  suggestive  quantity.  In 
1966,  the  USDA  found  DES  in  1.1  percent  of 
1023  samples.  Since  some  30  million  cattle 
are  slaughtered  each  year,  1023  is  not  too 
healthy  h  sample  from  which  to  draw  statis- 
tically valid  conclusions.  A  reasonable  step 
to  ensure  that  DES  was  not  contaminating 
the  public's  beef  might  have  been  to  in- 
crease the  sample  size.  Yet  in  1967  the  USDA 
tested  only  495  samples,  2.6  percent  of  which 
contained  DES.  In  1968  645  samples  were 
taken,  in  1969  605,  and  in  1970  only  192. 

The  USDA's  sampling  program  showed 
every  appearance  of  dwindling  to  the  van- 
ishing point  in  a  few  more  years.  For  1971. 
however,  the  USDA  actually  increased  its 
sample  size  to  6000.  yet  by  some  strange  cir- 
cumstance found  DES  residues  in  none.  That, 
at  least,  is  what  USDA  Assistant  Secretary 
Richard  Lyng  told  Senator  William  Proxmire 
(D-Wis.)  on  31  August.  The  truth  was  that 
DES  had  been  detected  in  ten  animals.  Ln 
quantities  up  to  37  parts  per  billion,  but 
a  lower  official  had  ordered  these  results  to 
be  suppressed.  The  explanation  proffered 
when  this  became  known  was  that  the  resi- 
dues were  not  to  be  reported  until  confirmed 
by  a  second  method  of  analysis.  No  second 
method  was  available,  so  the  results  had  not 
been  reported.  In  his  letter  of  apology  to 
Senator  Proxmire,  Lyng  called  the  episode  an 
"inexcusable  error"  and  a  "gross  malpractice." 
In  a  critique  of  the  DEIS  case,  Harrison  Wel- 
ford,  of  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Responsive  Law,  concludes  that  tip  until 
April  1971,  some  17  years  after  DES  was  first 
approved  for  use  in  cattle  "neither  the  USDA 
nor  the  FDA  could  make  a  serious  estimate 
of  how  much  DES  was  getting  into  the  na- 
tion's beef.  This  result  is  an  object  lesson  in 
the  ways  bureaucracy  can  silently  evade  the 
consumer  protection  mandates  of  Congress." 
Wolf  ord  says.* 

The  cases  of  vaginal  cancer  discovered  in 
April  1971  suggested  that  the  silent  evasion 
policy  had  nearly  outrun  its  usefulness. 
When  the  USDA  admitted  in  October  that  it 
had.  after  all.  been  finding  DES  In  beef,  the 
FDA  had  a  crisis  on  Its  hands.  For  a  start, 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  filed 
a  suit  requiring  the  FDA  to  ban  DES.  The 
residues  of  DES  being  found  In  beef  were 
confined  to  the  liver  and  averaged  typically 
2  ppb — the  lower  limit  of  the  new  detection 
technique.  This  concentration  of  DES 
amounts  to  about  0.3  microgram  for  a  150- 
grara  serving  of  liver,  a  quantity  that  repre- 
sents an  appreciable  addition  to  a  woman's 
own  natural  supply  of  estrogen.  Whether  or 
not  regular  exposure  to  such  quantities  of 
DES  represents  a  cancer  hazard  no  one  knows, 
but  witnesses  from  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  and  elsewhere  have  advised  that  It 
would  be  prudent  to  avoid  such  exposure. 

The  PDA's  response  to  the  crisis  last  Octo- 
ber was  not  to  ban  DES,  but  to  lengthen 
from  2  to  7  days  the  mandatory  period  be- 
tween the  withdrawal  of  DES  from  a  cow's 
feed  and  the  time  of  the  animal's  slaughter. 
The  continuing  presence  of  DES  residues  in 
beef  could  have  been  either  because  it  took 
longer  than  2  days  for  DES  to  be  cleared  from 
an  animal's  system  or  because  some  cattle- 
men were  breaking  the  law  by  neglecting  to 
withdraw  DES  before  slaughter.  Which  ex- 
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planation  bad  the  FDA  acted  on?  If  the 
latter,  a  cattleman  who  neglected  to  with- 
draw DES  had  Just  the  same  chance  of  being 
caught — about  1  in  5000 — whether  the  with- 
drawal period  was  2  days  or  7.  Did  the  FDA 
then  have  scientific  evidence  to  Indicate  that 
the  2-day  withdrawal  period  was  insufficient? 
Apparently  not. 

In  a  hearing  on  11  November  before  Con- 
gressman L.  H.  Fountain's  (D — NC.)  subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  relations,  the 
commissioner  of  the  FDA,  Charles  C.  Edwards, 
explained  that  "sound  scientific  data"  sup- 
ported the  belief  that  DES  is  cleared  from  an 
animal's  system  within  2  days.  This  may  have 
been  belief  at  the  top  of  the  FDA  hierarchy; 
at  humbler  levels  there  was  doubt  if  even  the 
new  7  day  period  was  long  enough  for  DES 
to  be  cleared.  According  to  a  position  paper 
drafted  on  8  February  1972  by  A.  J.  Kowalk 
and  R.  L.  Gillespie,  scientists  In  the  FDA's 
Division  of  Toxicology,  a  single  experiment 
formed  "practically  the  only  evidence  to  sup- 
port a  7-day  withdrawal  period."  This  study 
is  "weak  scientific  Justification,"  Kowalk  and 
Gillespie  said,  because  only  one  animal  was 
used,  only  a  single  dose  of  DES  was  fed.  and 
half  the  drug  could  not  be  accounted  for. 
And  far  from  Justifying  a  7-day  withdrawal 
period,  the  data  even  from  this  experiment 
could  be  Interpreted  to  indicate  that  residues 
of  DES  will  remain  In  the  animal  for  longer 
than  7  days. 

The  practical  value  of  the  FDA's  7-day 
withdrawal  period  was  no  less  contentious 
than  its  scientific  basis.  Roy  Hertz,  of  Rocke- 
feller University,  an  adviser  to  the  FDA  at 
the  time  that  DES  was  banned  from  use  in 
poultry,  opined  to  the  Fountain  subcommit- 
tee last  October  that  the  new  7-day  with- 
drawal period  would  be  even  harder  to  en- 
force than  the  2-day  period.  He  categorized 
the  FDA's  new  procedures  as  "unfeasible  and 
impractical  and  ill-advised"  because  they 
would  increase  rather  than  reduce  the  haz- 
ards of  exposure  to  DES.  The  only  justifica- 
tion for  using  DES  in  cattle  would  be  under 
threat  of  famine.  Hertz  said. 

"We  are  absolutely  convinced  that,  if  we 
do  have  and  enforce  sound  controls,  DES 
can  be  u.sed  safely  and  effectively,"  Edwards 
proclaimed.  But  it  was  Hertz's  predictions 
that  were  correct.  DES.  which  appeared  in  0.5 
percent  of  the  samples  tested  in  1971,  is  at 
present  being  found  In  2  percent  (admittedly 
the  USDA's  testing  procedure  has  also  grown 
more  sensitive  over  the  same  period).  In  the 
week  ending  on  24  June.  DES  was  found  In 
an  astoimdlng  10  percent  of  all  samples 
tested.  As  for  the  threat  of  famine,  imder 
which  the  saving  of  grain  by  use  of  DES 
might  make  some  sense,  the  present  wheat 
surpluses  are  the  highest  in  a  decade,  even 
though  farmers  were  paid  $1  billion  this  year 
not  to  grow  wheat. 

At  the  hearings  before  Fountain's  sub- 
committee on  11  November  and  13  December. 
Che  FDA's  basic  game  plan  was  to  rely  on 
Section  512(d)(1)(H)  the  specially  created 
loophole  for  DES.  To  objections  that,  legal- 
isms aside,  a  potent  carcinogen  was  never- 
theless getting  into  people's  food,  the  FDA's 
response  was,  first,  that  DES  is  no  more  car- 
cinogenic than  the  natural  estrogens  and, 
second,  that  a  carcinogen  ingested  in  small 
enough  doses  can  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
safe.  When  It  was  pointed  out  that  Congress 
had  passed  the  Delaney  clause  specifically  to 
protect  the  public  against  this  kind  of  Jixdg- 
ment,  the  FT3A  scuttled  back  Into  Its  Section 
512(d)  (1)  (H)  bolthole.  And  when  asked  what 
would  happen  If  the  new  regulations  failed 
to  prevent  DES  from  turning  up  in  food. 
Edwards  stated  categorically  that  he  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  ban  DES  immediately. 

Although  the  FDA  is  suppo.sed  to  be  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  against  the  manufac- 
turer no  less  than  vice  versa.  PDA  witnesses 
at  the  Fountain  hearings  seemed  to  be  grasp- 
ing at  any  straw  to  defend  DES,  even  the 
assertion  that  to  ban  DES  would  create  more 


animal  excrement,  leading  to  the  eutrophlca- 
tlon  of  lakes  and  streams.  A  less  absurd  bul- 
wark of  the  FDA's  defense  Is  the  contention 
that,  for  any  carcinogen,  there  exists  a  dose 
sufficiently  low  that,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, it  is  safe.  On  this  issue  a  diversity  of 
voices  is  heard.  On  the  one  hand,  two  com- 
mittees of  Independent  experts  have  advised 
that,  once  a  substance  Is  agreed  to  be  a  true 
carcinogen,  then  none,  or  for  all  practical 
purposes  none,  of  it  shall  be  allowed  in 
food. t 

HOW  LFTTLE  IS  ENfOXJGH? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Food  Protection 
Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (NAS)  states  In  a  1969  report  that  un- 
der certain  conditions  people  of  sound  toxi- 
cologlcal  Judgment  can  ascertain  "toxlcologl- 
cally  insignificant"  levels  of  a  chemical.  Any 
claim  by  the  NAS  food  protection  committee 
to  be  an  Independent,  unbiased,  and  repre- 
sentative body  of  experts  must  be  weighed 
against  the  fact  that  it  is  supported  by  grants 
from  the  food,  chemical,  and  packaging  in- 
dustries, and  five  of  the  nine  scientists  who 
prepared  the  1969  report  were  employed  by 
food  or  chemical  companies. 

Which  side  did  the  PDA  favor.  Fountain 
asked  during  the  DES  hearings.  "We  cannot 
with  confidence  determine  what  a  practical 
safe  level  would  be  of  a  carcinogen,"  the 
FDA  said  in  written  response.  "However.  .  . 
we  must  be  pragmatic."  The  FDA  "accepts 
and  endorses  the  Delaney  clause."  On  the 
other  hand,  "arbitrarily  to  ban  foods  that 
contain  mlnlscule  amounts  of  known  (can- 
cer- )  Inducing  factors  would  lead  to  chaos  and 
an  inordinate  waste  of  vitally  needed  food." 
Who  could  doubt  Just  where  the  FDA  stood 
on  this  vital  issue? 

"If  we  find  the  new  program  is  not  going 
to  work,"  PDA  commissioner  Edwards  told 
Fountain  last  December,  ".  .  .  we  will  take 
immediate  steps  to  ban  this  particular  drug 
from  the  animal  food  supply."  Five  months 
later,  when  DES  residues  had  not  decreased 
but  quadrupled,  it  was  time  for  the  PDA  to 
deliver  on  its  promise.  On  16  June,  Edwards 
announced  that  he  would  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing in  order  for  the  PDA  to  "make  absolutely 
certain  it  has  all  the  facts."  The  only  legal 
mechanism  for  holding  a  hearing  is  for  the 
FDA  to  propose  to  withdraw  the  drug,  as  has 
been  done.  But  formalities  apart.  It  appears 
that  even  now  the  FDA  has  not  decided  to 
ban  DES.  "We  have  not  yet  concluded  that 
withdrawal  of  approval  for  DES  Is  the  ap- 
propriate course  of  action."  Edwards  said  in 
his  16  June  announcement. 

The  FDA's  decision  to  hold  hearings  on 
DES  did  not  please  everyone.  Fountain  dis- 
missed it  as  "merely  a  tactic  for  delaying  the 
regulatory  action  which  the  law  requires." 
And  the  new  head  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  Prank  J.  Rauscher,  courageously 
took  public  exception  to  the  policy  of  his 
fellow  bureaucrats.  Anything  that  adds  to 
man's  carcinogenic  burden  should  be  elimi- 
nated If  possible,  Rauscher  told  Morton 
Mintz  of  the  Washington  Post,  and  it  would 
be  "prudent"  to  eliminate  DES  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  FDA's  public  hearing. 

Why  has  the  FDA  invested  so  much  credit 
in  the  defense  of  a  mediocre  and  probably 
vmwinnable  cause?  Cvnics  have  observed  that 


t  The  two  committees  are  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Evaluation  of  Low  Levels  of 
Environmental  Chemical  Carcinogens,  which 
reported  to  tlie  surgeon  general  on  22  April 
1970,  and  the  Panel  on  Carcinogenesis  of  the 
PDA  Advisory  Committee  on  Protocols  for 
Safety  Evaluation,  which  reported  In  Decem- 
ber 1969.  The  former  committee,  chaired  by 
Umberto  Safflottl  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, said  zero  carcinogens  should  be  al- 
lowed in  food;  the  latter  committee,  chaired 
by  Norton  Nelson  of  the  New  York  University 
Medical  Center,  opted  for  "levels  which  are 
the  practical  equivalent  of  zero." 
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the  Administration  has  been  visibly  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  price  of  meat  In  an 
election  year,  and  the  banning  of  DES  would 
cause  a  small  but  perceptible  rise— 3.85  cents 
per  pound— in  the  price  of  beef.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  PDA's  present  course  of  ac- 
tion wUl  probably  not  lead  to  a  decision  on 
DES  until  shortly  after  7  November  does  not 
In  itself  invalidate  this  explanation.  Another 
consideration  the  FDA  may  have  in  mind  is 
that  if  they  cannot  hold  the  line  with  DES, 
which  has  a  legal  loophole  tailored  for  it,  a 
lot  of  other  chemicals  may  fall  domino-like 
into  the  Jaws  of  the  Delaney  clause:  "DES 
will  not  be  the  only  substance  to  generate 
these  kinds  of  Issues."  Edwards  complained 
darkly  to  Kennedy's  subcommittee.  More  im- 
portant, perhaps,  the  defense  of  the  carcino- 
genic food  additives  is  a  self-sustaining  ac- 
tivity, from  which  the  PDA  can  withdraw 
only  at  the  price  of  admitting  that  the  critics 
were  right  all  along. 


ARMY'S    REQUIREMENT    FOR    AD- 
VANCED  ATTACK    HELICOPTER 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  close  air 
support  is  not  a  single  mission  to  be  per- 
formed exclusively  by  a  single  service  or 
a  single  category  of  aircraft.  The  Army 
uses  helicopters  in  the  performance  of 
its  primary  role  of  conducting  sustained 
land  combat.  In  the  environment  of  the 
ground  soldier  the  attack  helicopter  per- 
forms its  firepower  Jimction  in  much  the 
same  maimer  as  artillery,  tanks,  ma- 
chineguns,  and  mortars.  It  is  a  logical 
part  of  the  ground  forces  and  fits  natu- 
rally into  the  Army  organization  and 
commsmd  system. 

The  armed  helicopter  has  been  utilized 
in  the  close  air  support  role  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  for  almost  10  years 
with  outstanding  results.  With  the  cur- 
rent attack  helicopter,  the  Cobra,  the 
Army  has  flown  over  1  million  combat 
hours  in  Vietnam  with  a  loss  rate  per 
flying  hour  and  per  sortie  less  than  the 
losses  of  jet  flghters  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  recent  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
into  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has  vividly 
illustrated  the  Army's  rationale  for  em- 
ploying the  attack  helicopter.  The  North 
Vietnamese  Army  deliberately  chose  the 
time  for  these  attacks  so  that  a  cover  of 
poor  weather  would  lessen  the  U.S.  ca- 
pability to  provide  effective  close  air  sup- 
port. With  ceilings  at  1,000  feet  and  be- 
low fixed  wing  close  air  support  was 
severely  curtailed  or  prohibited.  How- 
ever, Army  helicopters  continued  to  op- 
erate regularly  in  support  of  the  ground 
troops  engaged  in  combat  in  spite  of  re- 
duced numbers  and  a  very  limited  anti- 
tank capability. 

At  An  Loc  on  April  12,  1972,  Army  at- 
tack helicopters  met  the  initial  onslaught 
of  enemy  tanks  into  the  city.  Utilizing 
aerial  rockets  and  automatic  weapons, 
the  attack  helicopters  killed  the  first 
tanks  to  enter  the  city.  The  remaining 
tanks  and  ground  troops  withdrew  and 
did  not  reappear  in  strength  for  about  a 
month. 

In  a  single  day  at  Kontum,  two  TOW 
equipped  helicopters  destroyed  10  of  12 
enemy  tanks  and  tracked  vehicles  and 
were  crediteu  with  saving  the  city.  These 
helicopters  have  killed  a  total  of  24  tanks 
and  23  pieces  of  enemy  materiel  during 
the  recent  North  Vietnamese  offensive. 

The  Army  has  traded-off  ground  ve- 


hicles, equipment  and  units  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  attack  helicopter  into 
its  structure.  It  has  determined  the  de- 
ficiencies of  current  attack  helicopters 
and  has  supported  the  development  of  an 
advanced  attack  helicopter  as  a  means  of 
increasing  Army  combat  capabilities.  It 
is  prepared  to  integrate  an  advanced  at- 
tack helicopter  into  the  force  structure 
within  its  decreasing  strength  ceilings. 
The  Army  needs  a  full  time,  around 
the  clock,  aerial  weapon  system.  The 
means  to  fill  this  need  are  at  hand.  As 
we  reduce  the  Army  we  must  be  mindful 
to  provide  a  smaller  Army  with  modem 
technology  that  will  give  the  Nation  the 
maximum  effectiveness  for  its  defense 
dollar. 

TOM  GONZALES  RESIGNS 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend.  Thomas  L.  Gonzales  termi- 
nated his  employment  in  the  VS.  Senate 
as  head  page  for  the  majority,  an  as- 
signment he  had  held  for  the  past  year. 
It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  con- 
gratulate Tom  for  a  job  well  done  dur- 
ing the  past  4  years  that  he  has  served 
the  Senate. 

"T.G."  as  he  is  known  by  his  fellow 
pages,  exemplified  mature  judgment,  in- 
tegrity, and  dedication  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  his 
responsibilities  to  his  peers  and  superi- 
ors. 

Notwithstanding  the  demanding  and 
-Challenging  task  he  so  ably  fulfilled  in 
the  Senate.  Tom,  an  honor  roll  student 
at  the  Capitol  Page  School,  found  time 
to  serve  as  president  of  the  student 
council  and  was  editor  in  chief  of  this 
year's  yearbook,  "The  Congressional." 

In  my  opinion,  Tom's  excellent  em- 
ployment record  in  the  Senate  and  his 
outstanding  academic  achievements  thus 
far  should  serve  as  an  inspiration  and 
a  motivating  force  to  other  young  people. 

Tom  is  now  in  Mexico  City,  where  he 
is  serving  as  an  intern  in  a  law  firm  for 
the  balance  of  the  svunmer.  In  Septem- 
ber he  will  enroll  as  a  freshman  at  Am- 
herst College,  and  I  know  that  Senators 
join  me  in  wishing  him  continued  suc- 
cess. 

Former  Head  Page  Tom  Gonzales  has 
often  said  that  ample  opportunities  ex- 
ist in  the  United  States  for  young  people 
who  are  not  afraid  of  working  and  meet- 
ing challenges  head-on.  Tom  should 
know.  He  was  born  in  Monterrey,  Nuevo 
Leon,  Mexico. 


OREGON  VOLUNTEER  TUTOR  PRO- 
GRAM TO  HELP  CHILDREN  LEARN 
TO  READ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
ability  to  read  is  essential  to  every  Amer- 
ican. 

Yet,  according  to  a  survey  by  Louis  R. 
Harris  Associates,  conducted  for  the  Na- 
tional Reading  Center  of  Washington, 
D.C..  21  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  are 
functionally  illiterate  throughout  this 
Nation  today. 

They  cannot  live  full  and  productive 
lives.  They  are  unable  to  read  well  enough 
to  make  out  a  job  application,  or  to  learn 
enough  to  advance  to  a  better  Job.  They 


cannot  fill  out  an  application  for  a  driv- 
er's license,  or  a  loan  form  at  a  bank.  To 
them,  a  newspaper  is  a  comic  strip,  and 
a  book  does  not  exist. 

Most  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  relatively  unaware  of  this  situ- 
ation and  its  implications;  indeed, 
throughout  the  Nation  Americans  simply 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  every 
citizen  can  read. 

In  my  State  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
port, there  is  a  realization  of  the  reading 
problem  and  a  new  program  of  citizen 
action  to  deal  with  it. 

Oregon  citizen- volmiteers  are  now 
dedicating  themselves  to  the  proposition 
that  every  child  in  our  State  has  the 
right- to-read. 

Where  teachers  are  too  few  or  overbur- 
dened, and  money  is  limited  or  unavail- 
able, citizen  volunteers  are  readying 
themselves  to  step  in  as  tutors  to  help 
primai-y-grade  youngsters  get  a  good 
foundation  in  reading  instruction. 

They  are  determined  that  today's  child 
will  not  become  tomorrow's  illiterate 
adult. 

Recently,  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  135  citi- 
zen volunteers  came  from  throughout 
our  State  to  attend  a  2-day  reading 
tutor-training  workshop,  sponsored  by 
our  State  board  of  education  and  the 
National  Reading  Center. 

These  volunteers  represented  43  Ore- 
gon school  districts  and  12  intermediate 
education  districts,  in  23  of  our  coun- 
ties. 

And  there  were  representatives  from 
organizations  which  are  actively  helping 
and  sponsoring  this  tutor-training  proj- 
ect. 

These  volunteers  have  now  returned  to 
their  home  communities  throughout  oiu: 
State.  They  are  prepared  to  rain  other 
volunteers  to  become  reading-tutors  in 
their  neighborhood  schools  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  classroom  teacher, 
help  our  yoimgsters  in  the  primarj* 
grades  to  get  a  good  grasp  of  reading 
skills. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Reading 
Center  makes  no  charge  for  the  training 
and  materials  of  these  workshops,  and 
the  program  to  help  children  with  read- 
ing is  now  active  in  21  States  and  five 
metropolitan  areas. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Oregon  Board  of  Education,  the  Nation- 
al Reading  Center,  and  especially  the 
citizen  volunteers  and  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  this  right-to-read  effort. 

To  my  fellow-citizens  of  Oregon  who 
wish  to  volunteer  their  good  help  in  this 
new  endeavor.  I  suggest  they  contact 
Miss  Ninette  Florence,  specialist  in 
reading  education,  Oregon  Board  of 
Education,  Salem  97310,  or  call  <503^ 
378-3569. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
Record  include  an  article  on  Oregon's 
reading    tutor-training    program    from 
the  Salem  Statesman  newspaper,  and  a 
list  of  Oregon's  representation  at  the  re- 
cent   reading    tutor-training    workshop 
held  in  Portland : 
First.  Salem  Statesman  article 
Second.  List  of  Oregon  participating 
organizations  at  the  workshop. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Oregon  Voldnteer  Tutor  Program  To  Hixp 

Children  Learn  To  Read 
volunteers  sought  to  help  problem  readers 

Wanted:  Volunteers  to  help  stamp  out 
Illiteracy. 

Ninette  Florence,  State  Department  of 
Education  reading  specialist,  is  looking  for 
volunteers  to  undergo  training  to  help  teach- 
ers with  children  who  have  reading  problems. 

Oregon  has  an  estimated  16,000  adults  who 
cannot  read  in  any  language,  including 
nearly  8.000  persons  25  years  and  older  who 
have  no  formal  schooling  at  all. 

A  national  Right  to  Read  program  is  under 
way  to  upgrade  reading  skills  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Its  goals  are  to  help  Illiterate  adults  to 
read  and  to  prevent  youngsters  from  becom- 
ing illiterate  adults. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  program  in  Oregon 
is  at  problem  readers  in  the  primary  grades. 

In  a  two-day  workshop  in  Portland  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  reading  specialists  plan  to 
train  160  volunteers  who  will  then  train 
others  to  tutor  elementary  children  In 
reading. 

Volunteer  tutors  will  receive  16  to  20  hours 
of  training,  including  working  experiences 
with  children. 

Oregon  Representation  at  Portland 

Reading  Tutor-Training  Workshop 

school  districts 

Banks,  Burns,  Central,  Central  Point,  Co- 
lumbia District  No.  13,  Condon,  Corbett.  Dal- 
las, David  Douglas,  Eugene,  Falls  City,  Fern 
Ridge,  Fort  Rock,  Grants  Pass. 

Gresham,  Hermlston,  Hood  River.  Klam- 
ath County,  Lakevlew,  Lincoln  County, 
Lowell,  Medford,  Mulino,  Neah-Kah-Nle, 
Newberg,  North  Clackamas,  North  Marlon, 
Oakland. 

Pendleton.  Phoenix.  Pilot  Rock.  Portland, 
St.  Helens,  Salem.  Sandy,  Seaside,  South 
Umpqua,  Sweet  Home,  Tillamook,  Weston, 
Winston-DlUard,  Woodburn,  Yoncalla. 

Plus:  (Vanconuver,  Wash.;  Edmonton.  Al- 
berta, Canada). 

INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION   DISTRICTS 

Clatsop,  Columbia.  Gilliam-Wheeler,  Har- 
ney, Lake,  Lane,  Marlon,  Polk,  Tillnmook. 
Umatilla,  Union,  Washington. 

COUNTIES 

Benton.  Clackamas.  Clatsop.  Columbia, 
Douglas.  Gilliam,  Harney,  Hood  River,  Jack- 
son. Josephine,  Klamath,  Lake. 

Lane,  Lincoln,  Linn,  Marlon,  Multnomah, 
Polk,  Umatilla,  Union,  Washington,  Wheeler. 
Yamhill. 

VOLUNTEER    ORGANIZATIONS 

Oregon  Board  of  Education;  Chapman 
School  Volunteers;  Harney  County  Coordi- 
nated Child  Care  and  Indian  Tutoring  Pro- 
gram; Oregon  Literacy;  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation; Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Volunteers  In  Portland:  Metro  Youth  Com- 
mission; Parent  Teachers  Association;  Re- 
tired Teachers  Association;  Russian  Commu- 
nity Group;  Washington  County  Community 
Action. 


OREGON  COMPAIJY  FIGHTS  NOISE 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  efforts  of  a  company  in  south- 
em  Oregon  to  combat  noise  pollution 
were  noted  in  a  fine  editorial  in  the  Daily 
Tidings,  the  newsaper  of  Ashland,  Oreg. 

The  Parsons  Pine  Co.  has  announced 
steps  it  plans  to  take  to  alleviate  noise 
pollution  caused,  ironically,  by  efforts 
taken  by  the  company  to  cut  its  air 
pollution. 


Parsons  Pine  Co.  demonstrates  that 
it  recognizes  the  harmful  effects  of  noise 
pollution,  and  has  announced  voluntary 
steps  to  solve  the  problem. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  combat- 
ing noise  pollution  has  been  a  long  in- 
terest of  mine,  and  I  am  a  sponsor  of 
a  Senate  bill  and  some  strengthening 
amendments  as  well.  I  have  spoken  many 
times,  both  here  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, and  at  various  seminars  and  convo- 
cations relating  to  noise  pollution.  As  one 
who  is  committed  to  working  to  solve 
noise  pollution  problems,  I  take  pride 
in  noting  the  response  of  an  Oregon  com- 
pany in  solving  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  July  12, 
1972  issue  of  the  DaUy  Tidings  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlae  Recoud, 
as  follows: 
Effort    To    Stop    Noise    Is    to    Company's 

CREDIT 

From  the  frying  pan  Into  the  fire. 

Apply  the  phrase.  If  you  will,  to  Parsons 
Pine  Products  in  Ashland. 

The  wood  products  firm,  one  of  the  few 
pillars  of  Ashland's  economic  base,  used  to 
have  a  problem  with  sawdust.  The  dust  was 
escaping  from  the  plant  and  was  settling 
on  the  neighborhood. 

To  solve  that  problem  In  the  Interest  of 
less  air  pollution,  and  to  help  Increase  pro- 
duction, the  firm  recently  installed  new 
machinery. 

If  turns  out  that  In  order  to  solve  one 
problem  the  company  ran  into  anothar  in 
the  form  of  noise  pollution.  The  new  ma- 
chinery is  so  noisy  that  neighbors  are  object- 
ing and  that  employes  of  the  firm  can't  even 
make  themselves  understood  when  they  try 
to  talk  to  each  other  in  the  yard. 

The  company's  location  in  the  middle  of 
what  amounts  to  a  residential  neighborhood 
makes  it  particularly  susceptible  to  problems 
of  this  sort.  Dust  settling  ouslde  a  plant  lo- 
cated out  In  the  sticks  wouldn't  be  too  much 
of  a  problem.  Neither  would  noise  be  bother- 
some to  neighbors  If  there  were  no  neigh- 
bors. 

Its  location  plans  special  restrictions  of 
an  environmental  sort  on  the  Parsons  plant. 
Besides  being  concerned  with  environmen- 
tal rules  governing  all  such  plants.  Parsons 
also  has  an  obligation  to  be  as  good  a  neigh- 
bor as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

Tlie  company  recognizes  its  special  respon- 
sibility In  this  regard.  It  took  steps  to  take 
care  of  the  dust  problem  as  best  it  could. 
Now  the  firm  is  taking  steps  to  reduce  the 
newly  created  noise  pollution  as  well. 

The  company  said  it  would  experiment 
with  coating  the  noise-creating  machinery 
to  cut  down  on  the  volume  of  sound.  And 
if  that  doesn't  work,  a  company  spokesman 
said,  the  firm  will  enclose  the  macliinery 
with  a  noise-absorbing  housing. 

These  steps  will  require  a  certain  amount 
of  cash  outlay,  spending  that  is  not  directly 
related  to  the  company's  output  or  its  profit. 
The  fact  that  the  firm  is  trj'ing  everything  It 
can  to  eliminate  the  noise  problem  speaks 
well  of  its  citizenship  and  concern  for  its 
neighbors. 


ADDRESS  BY  OHIO  STATE  REP- 
RESENTATIVE CHESTER  T.  CRUZE 
TO  NORTHERN  HAMILTON 

COUNTY    BUSINESSMEN'S    CLUB 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Ohio  State  Representative  Chester  T. 
Cruze  made  an  interesting  address  on 


taxes  to  the  Northern  Hamilton  County 
Business  Men's  Club.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
The     Tax     of     Taxes — Compliance     Costs 

Average  About  20.7  Percent  op  Tax  Paid 

There  is  increasing  concern  among  the  na- 
tion's legislators  and  businessmen  that  the 
tax  drain  imposed  upon  business  profits  is 
excessive  to  the  point  of  harming  the  fu- 
ture growth  of  the  economy.  Concurrently, 
there  has  developed  an  awareness  that  the 
true  impact  of  the  tax  drain  goes  beyond  the 
tax  payment  and  includes  the  cost  of  com- 
pliance with  the  income  tax  law.  In  legislat- 
ing the  revenue  statutes,  the  Legislature  has 
seen  fit  to  charge  every  taxpayer  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assessing,  collecting,  and  pay- 
ing his  own  tax.  In  the  case  of  a  small  or 
medium  size  corporate  or  business  enterprise, 
the  costs  of  meeting  this  charge  may  increase 
the  effective  rate  of  taxation  by  an  appreci- 
able amount. 

Most  people  forget  that  in  addition  to  the 
additional  costs  of  paying  the  tax.  there  is 
an  unestimable  and  hidden  cost  to  the  Ohio 
income  tax  that  all  must  pay — that  tre- 
mendous amount  of  time,  aggravation,  and 
planning  it  took  In  the  filing  of  the  tax 
forms.  In  most  instances  a  small  Hamilton 
County  businessman  will  file  31  tax  reports 
per  year,  49  supplemental  forms,  write  out 
72  checks  and  file  12  withholding  social  se- 
curity statements  for  a  total  of  164  manu- 
scripts per  year,  according  to  a  small  busi- 
nessman who  compiled  such  a  report  (See 
attached  exhibit).  Most  of  these  must  have 
the  assistance  of  a  professional  tax  lawyer 
or  accountant  and  aU  require  additional 
bookkeeping  costs.  In  fact,  recent  studies 
by  the  National  Tax  Journal  show  that  the 
compliance  costs  are  about  20.7%  of  the 
tax  paid.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  5. 
1972,  reported  that  one  company's  compli- 
ance costs  were  even  greater  than  the  tax 
paid. 

Included  in  the  total  cost  of  tax  com- 
pliance are  fees  paid  to  attorneys,  account- 
ants and  tax  consultants,  as  well  as  subscrip- 
tion to  tax  services  and  other  sources  of  tax 
information. 

The  cost  of  complying  with  tax  regulations 
is  not  borne  entirely  by  the  accounting  or  tax 
departments  or  those  employees  directly  con- 
nected with  tax  matters.  Almost  every  depart- 
ment in  the  company  must  keep  some  record 
or  make  some  report  which  is  needed  for  tax 
purposes.  Because  of  this,  some  companies 
indicate  that  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
estimate  the  cost  of  complying  with  tax 
regulations. 

Managements  of  business  concerns  should 
be  conscious  of  the  compliance  cost  gener- 
ated in  attempting  to  minimize  the  annual 
tax  bill.  The  decision  to  adopt  any  tax  alter- 
native should  not  be  made  without  first  com- 
paring the  compliance  costs  of  all  available 
alternatives  along  with  other  considerations. 
As  new  tax  legislation  Is  enacted,  enterprise 
management  should  evaluate  the  cost  of  com- 
plying with  such  legislation  before  deciding 
to  support  or  oppose  its  adoption. 

How  does  the  tax  on  corporate  or  business 
Income  compare  with  other  possible  methods 
of  taxation  in  terms  of  compliance  cost? 
Legislators  investigating  alternative  methods 
of  taxation  should  consider  compliance  cost 
effects  to  get  the  true  impact  of  any  new 
tax. 

Compliance  costs  of  the  new  income  tax 
are  best  illustrated  by  payroll  deductions. 
Payroll  deductions  place  the  corporation  or 
business  In  the  role  of  an  agent-collector  of 
government  revenues,  while  the  tax  on  cor- 
porate or  business  income,  embodying  the 
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Belf-assessment  feature,  is  levied  In  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes  and  regulations  which 
dictate  how  taxable  income  will  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  most  cases,  the  compliance  costs  are 
difficult  to  measure,  and  the  study  Is  an  In- 
exact science.  If  the  cost  of  compliance  were 
defined  as  the  cost  that  would  never  have 
been  Incurred  had  there  never  been  an  In- 
come tax  law,  the  costs  would  have  been 
treated  in  quite  a  different  way.  How  many 
fewer  square  feet  would  there  be  In  the 
building? 

Would  the  accounting  system  or  account- 
ing principles  and  procedures  be  different 
from  those  existing  today?  In  what  ways 
would  the  accounting  system  and  procedure 
be  different?  What  would  be  the  cost  effect? 
In  the  small  firm,  would  there  be  any  ac- 
counting system  at  all,  beyond  a  cash  book? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  would  be  so 
conjectural  as  to  render  the  results  of  an 
investigation  meaningless,  but  one  gets  the 
general  idea. 

In  terms  of  high  compliance  costs,  state 
and  local  taxes  are  considered  by  most  ex- 
perts to  be  more  bothersome  than  federal 
taxes. 

In  the  August,  1959,  issue  of  Business 
Record,  one  business  executive  reported  the 
following: 

"While  the  work  and  cost  involved  In  the 
preparation,  filing,  and  contesting  of  otir 
federal  income  taxes  remain  relatively  stable, 
in  recent  years  the  time  and  expense  devoted 
to  state  and  local  taxes  have  increased  sub- 


stantially, and,  from  a  survey  of  proposed 
and  enacted  legislation  and  recent  court  deci- 
sions, It  appears  that  the  cost  of  compliance 
In  the  latter  field  will  continue  to  become 
more  burdensome  to  interstate  business." 

Another  reported  that : 

"It  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  assess  our  cost 
of  keeping  records  and  of  preparing  and  fil- 
ing all  federal,  state,  and  local  tax  returns. 
As  requested,  individual  personnel  In  all  the 
various  departments  devote  some  of  their  ef- 
forts to  consulting  with  our  tax  department 
staff  and  we  do  not  feel  it  worth  while  to 
keep  specific  records  to  assess  these  costs  on 
either  a  time  or  a  dollar  basis.  We  also  con- 
fer with  outside  counsel  on  the  various  taxing 
problem.  However,  fees  paid  to  tax  attorneys 
and  public  accountants  are  generally  billed 
on  a  lump  sum  basis  for  their  over-all  work 
during  the  course  of  the  year." 

Of  course,  compliance  costs  are  not  limited 
to  corporation  or  business  entities. 

In  a  study  by  John  H.  Wicks,  on  "Taxpayer 
Compliance  Costs  from  Personal  Income 
Taxation,"  it  was  shown  that  compliance 
costs  on  individuals  could  run  as  high  eu 
32.1%  as  a  percentage  of  tax  liabUity. 

The  problem  is  now  new.  however.  Com- 
plaints regarding  the  high  costs  of  collecting 
taxes  are  as  old  as  taxes  themselves.  Indeed 
the  early  literature  of  public  finance  con- 
sists largely  of  such  complaints.  So  impor- 
tant were  the  early  wastes  and  abuses  con- 
nected with  tax  collections  that  in  1776. 
when  Adam  Smith  formulated  bis  famous 
four  maxims  of  taxation,  he  Included,  as  one 


of  the  four,  this  proposition:  "Every  tax 
ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out 
and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
as  little  as  possible,  over  and  above  what  it 
brings  Into  the  public  treasury  of  the  state." 
In  framing  this  maxim  Adam  Smith  had  in 
mind  not  merely  the  cost  to  the  public  treas- 
ury of  administering  the  tax.  He  considered 
other  costs  as  well,  including  the  private 
costs  of  tax  compliance.  Thus  he  explained: 

"A  tax  may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  brings  In  to  the  public  treasury.  .  .  . 
By  subjecting  the  people  to  the  frequent 
visits  and  the  odious  examination  of  the 
taxgatherers.  it  may  expose  them  to  much 
unnecessary  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppres- 
sion; and  though  vexation  Is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  expen.se,  it  is  certainly  equivalent 
to  the  expense  at  which  every  man  would  be 
willing  to  redeem  himself  from  it." 

The  designers  of  the  Ohio  Income  Tax  did 
not  heed  this  advice.  And  so  Ohloans  pay  an 
additional  $270  million  per  biennlum  on  the 
tax  on  taxes;  not  to  mention  the  $15  to  $20 
million  In  Increased  government  administra- 
tive costs. 

In  addition,  we  must  have  special  Journals, 
subsidiary  ledgers  and  employee  pay  forms; 
also,  a  great  deal  of  manpower  is  required  to 
make  the  bookkeeping  entries,  fill  in  forms 
and  write  checks.  Even  more  time  consuming 
Is  the  time  required  to  find  errors  and  bal- 
ance books.  Sometimes  the  correction  of  an 
error  and  finding  the  cause  wlU  take  from 
one  hour  to  two  days. 


REQUIRED  AND  PROPOSED  TAX  REPORTS  TO  FILE  FOR  AN  UNINCORPORATED  RETAILER  WITH  5  EMPLOYEES 


Number  of 

Number  of 

supple- 

supple- 

mental 

Number  of 

mental 

Number  of 

forms 

employee 
withholding 

forms 

employee 
withholding 

Number  of 

(monthly 

Numbe 

rof 

Number  of 

(monthly 

Number  of 

Type 

tax  tepoits 

reports) 

checks 

state  nents 

Total 

Type 

tax  reports 

reports) 

checks 

statements 

Tola. 

Cincinnati  incotni: 

Ohio  unemployment 

4 

4 

8 

Employee 

1 

12 

12 

0) 

25 

Ohio  workmen's 

Business 

1 

2 

compensation 

2 

2 

4 

Estimated 

4 

8 

Ohio  personal  pioperty 

1 

1 

2 

4 

Ohio  income: 

U.S.  withholding  and  socid 

Employee 

1 

12 

12 

6 

31 

security 

4 

12 

12 

6 

34 

Business 

1 

2 

U.S.  income  tax 

1 

I 

2 

Estimated 

4 

g 

U.S.  income  tax,  estimated. . 
Total 

4 

4 

8 

Ohio  sales  tax 

2 

1 

12 

12 

26 
2 

31 

U.S.  unemployment 

49 

72 

12 

164 

■  Unknown. 

MOBILE  HOMES  AND  WINDSTORMS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  mobile 
homes  have  been  the  object  of  consider- 
able discussion  in  the  past  months.  In 
almost  every  newspaper  in  the  country 
photographs  of  the  damage  reaped-  by 
Hurricane  Agnes  have  depicted  scenes  of 
destroyed  and  damaged  mobile  homes.  In 
Florida  alone  reports  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  revealed  that 
over  500  mobile  homes  sustained  exten- 
sive damage  during  the  tempest.  In  fact, 
an  official  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense 
stated  that  mobile  homes  were  the  No. 
1  factor  associated  with  loss  of  life  in 
wind-related  disasters. 

Much  of  the  reported  damage  could 
have  been  minimized  had  these  homes 
been  equipped  with  proper  tiedowns.  All 
too  few  commimities  presently  require 
such  devices.  Tiedowns  are  exactly  what 
the  name  implies:  An  anchorage  system 
securing  the  home  to  its  sdte  by  means  of 
frame  ties  and  straps  which  ideally 
should  extend  over  the  shell  and  under 
the  skin  of  the  unit.  Over-the-coach  ties 
would  coart  only  $150  and  wUl  withstand 
winds  up  to  130  m.p.h.  Without  them 


mobile  homes  are  the  most  vulnerable 
form  of  dwelling  to  the  ravages  of  wind 
damage  resulting  from  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, and  severe  thunderstorms.  A 
mobile  home  which  is  not  adequately  se- 
cured can  be  blown  completely  off  its 
foundation,  leaving  only  the  frame. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  National  Mobile  Home  Safety 
Standards  Act  of  1972,  S.  3604,  I  believe 
that  a  tiedown  regulation  along  the  lines 
of  that  developed  by  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense  should  be  implemented  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  human  suffering  and 
property  loss.  I  would  expect  that  such 
regulation  would  result  from  passage  of 
my  legislation. 

The  place  of  mobile  homes  in  American 
housing  was  first  assured  during  World 
War  n  when  the  lack  of  building  activity 
caused  the  Government  to  purchase 
38,000  22-foot  trailer  houses  used  to  tem- 
porarily house  Government  personnel. 
Today,  the  total  absence  of  single -family 
housing  imder  $15,000  has  caused  a  tre- 
mendous growth  in  the  demand  for 
mobile  homes  as  permanent  residences. 


Yet,  mobile  homes  are  still  used  in  spe- 
cial cases  for  temporary  housing. 

In  1969  several  thousand  mobile  homes 
were  purchased  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
emergency  housing  in  the  aftermath  of 
Hurricane  Camille. 

Now,  as  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  rebuilds  the  damage  wrought  by 
Hurricane  Agnes,  mobile  homes  will  again 
play  a  role  in  providing  temporary  hous- 
ing for  storm  victims.  More  than  22.000 
applications  have  been  received  by  HUD 
for  emergency  housing. 

To  meet  this  demand,  HUD  Secretary 
George  Romney  requested  that  mobile 
home  manufacturers  delay  promised 
deliveries  to  provide  units  for  over  10,000 
sites  now  being  prepared  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  storm-ravaged 
areas  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Romney  estimates  that  these  sites 
will  be  ready  within  3  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  desperately  need 
relief  housing,  and  mobile  homes  are 
only  one  phase  of  providing  this  relief. 
All  available  housing  sources  are  being 
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pressed  to  relieve  the  situation — private 
rentals,  vacant  Federal  housing,  repaired 
existing  homes,  travel  trailers,  as  well  as 
mobile  homes.  But  of  all  of  these,  mobile 
homes  are  proving  to  be  the  most  versa- 
tile and  efficient  form  of  temporary 
housing. 

Clearly  mobile  homes  are  closely  as- 
sociated with  windstorms  both  in  terms 
of  their  proneness  to  damage  and  the 
role  they  have  played  in  temporary 
quartering  for  disaster  \ictims.  Mobile 
home  safety  regxilations  are  needed — 
needed  to  prevent  the  useless  injuries 
and  losses  presently  sustained  by  owners 
subjected  to  an  incident  of  accident  and 
injury  for  higher  than  in  the  conven- 
tional site  built,  single  level  home. 

Insurance  rates  on  mobile  home  re- 
flect the  higher  probability  of  damage 
over  a  conventional  home.  Last  year,  the 
cost  of  insurance  on  a  $6,000  mobile  home 
equalled  coverage  for  a  $40,000  conven- 
tional home. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  adequate 
safety  standards  will  in  the  long  run  re- 
duce the  overall  cost  of  owning  a  mobile 
home  and  thereby  make  this  unique  form 
of  dwelling  an  even  more  attractive  mode 
of  housing  available  to  the  American 
people. 

IN  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
ELLENDER 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of  voices 
paying  tribute  to  our  late  distmguished 
President  pro  tempore,  Allen  Ellender. 
He  was  a  great  southern  gentleman  of 
charm  and  wisdom,  and  I  personally 
learned  a  great  deal  from  him. 

As  a  freshman  Senator  there  is,  of 
course,  a  lot  to  learn,  and  Allen  Ellender 
was  a  generous  and  patient  teacher  in 
this  regard.  Like  my  colleagues  in  this 
body,  I  will  miss  him  ver>'  much.  So  will 
the  country  at  large  to  which  he  had 
given  such  outstanding  and  sustained 
public  service. 

And  on  a  narrower  canvas  Senator 
Ellender  was  a  friend  of  Alaska.  The 
many  and  diverse  needs  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  State  entails  were  sym- 
pathetically listened  to  and  often  favor- 
ably entertained  in  the  ci-ucial  matter  of 
appropriating  public  funds  to  meet  those 
needs.  Alaska  and  its  citizenry  owe  much 
to  Allen  Ellender,  and  I  know  they  join 
me  in  expressing  gratitude  for  his  serv- 
ice and  a  profound  loss  at  his  passing. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  accept  the  premise  which 
is  inherent  in  S.  945  that  the  several 
States  cannot  resolve  the  matter  of  auto 
accident  reparations  reform  themselves. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  States  are  in  far  better  position 
than  Congress  to  determine  the  need  of 
their  own  citizenry  in  this  regard — they 
are  closer  to  their  people,  know  better 
what  will  be  most  helpful  to  them  and 
are  better  equipped  to  develop  a  system 
meeting  their  needs. 

I  think  It  would  be  most  hazardous 
and  unwise  for  Congress  to  thrust  upon 


the  States  legislation  having  such  far- 
reaching  effect  as  to  subject  every 
motorist,  every  accident  victim,  the  in- 
surance industry,  the  State  regulatory 
system  and  the  judicial  system  to  a  host 
of  uncertainties.  Nor  would  it  be  sound 
policy  to  abort  the  reform  programs 
already  enacted  in  a  number  of  States 
before  they  are  given  ample  opportunity 
for  determination  of  how  they  will  work. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  there  has 
been  action  on  no-fault  at  the  State  level. 
Even  though  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's study  was  not  completed  and 
reported  to  Congress  until  March  of  1971, 
In  the  middle  of  the  normal  State  legisla- 
tive sessions,  three  States,  Delaware, 
Florida  and  Illinois,  last  year  enacted 
modified  no-fault  systems  and  one.  Ore- 
gon, adopted  a  mandatory  first  party 
coverage  system  without  alteration  of 
the  tort  system.  This  year,  an  oCE  year  for 
most  State  legislatures,  of  the  States 
which  did  meet,  each  considered  this 
problem  seriously  and  two  States,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey,  in  fact  enacted 
modified  no-fault  systems,  two  others, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  enacted  manda- 
torj-  or  mandatory  offer  first  party  cover- 
age systems,  and  one.  South  Dakota,  en- 
acted an  elective  first  party  coverage  sys- 
tem similar  to  a  program  which  has  been 
in  effect  in  Minnesota  since  January  1 
of  1970.  Massachusetts,  as  you  know,  had 
previously  enacted  a  modified  no-fault 
law  in  1970  which  took  effect  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971.  Many  States,  moreover,  have 
studies  underway  this  year  calculated  to 
produce  enactment  of  no-fault  legisla- 
tion next  year — no  sooner  than  could  be 
anticipated  under  S.  945 — and  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that,  if  the  States  are  left 
alone,  there  will  be  a  substantial  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  by  the  States.  I 
think  that  there  is  a  sincere  effort  now 
being  demonstrated  by  the  States  to  re- 
solve this  issue  at  the  State  level  and 
that  congressional  intervention,  accord- 
ingly, is  unnecessary. 

Aside  from  that,  I  have  some  strong 
feelings  also  which  produce  reservations 
on  my  part  as  to  the  propriety  of  S.  945 
and  the  glowing  accounts  of  insurance 
premium  rate  reductions  promised  by  its 
proponents. 

There  are,  I  believe,  serious  legal  defi- 
ciencies in  S.  945  which  bear  on  its  con- 
stitutionality under  the  eighth,  10th,  and 
14th  amendments  to  the  VS.  Constitu- 
tion. I  ask  these  questions : 

Can  Congress,  in  view  of  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  over- 
throw the  basic  tort  law  of  a  State  as 
exemplified  by  that  State's  adoption  of 
the  common  law  or  civil  law,  subsequent 
statutory  enactments  and  the  judicial  de- 
cisions rendered  by  the  courts  of  the 
State? 

Can  Congress  deny  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Courts  to  enforce  the  Federal 
rights  which  would  be  created  under  S. 
945,  except  diversity  of  citizen  cases? 

Can  Congress  Impose  standards  for 
regulation  of  attorneys'  fees  in  cases  be- 
fore State  courts? 

Can  Federal  insurance  requirements 
alter  basic  State  contract  law  causes  of 
action? 

Can  Congress  contravene  State  work- 


men's compensation  laws,  including  cases 
of  workers  not  in  Interstate  commerce? 

Can  Congress  require  the  executive 
branch  of  State  government  to  interpret 
and  enforce  Federal  laws? 

Can  Congress  delegate  to  the  States 
optional  authority  to  interpret,  make  reg- 
ulations for,  and  enforce  a  Federal  law? 

Can  a  Federal  law  grant  insurers  an 
ambiguous  and  broad  right  to  reimburse- 
ment for  benefits  paid  ? 

Can  Congress,  in  accord  with  section 
107  of  S.  945,  impose  an  excessive  fine 
prohibited  by  the  8th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution? 

Can  a  Federal  act  impose  a  penalty 
which  may  be  enforced  through  State 
com-tsonly? 

Can  Congress  contravene  State  laws 
governing  the  legal  rate  of  interest  on 
contracts? 

Can  Congress  contravene  State  laws 
regarding  assignment  of  contractual 
claims  or  benefits? 

S.  945  says  that  Congress  can  do  all 
these  things.  I  am.  frankly  not  so  sure 
that  it  can  and  that  is  why  I  recommend 
that  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  Its  determina- 
tion on  the  vital  issue  of  constitutionality 
before  it  is  voted  on  on  the  floor  of  this 
Senate. 

I  question  propriety  also  for  the  effect 
that  S.  945  would  have  on  the  many 
small  but  well-run  insurance  companies 
operating  in  our  country  today.  The  re- 
quirements of  S.  945  for  uniform  policy 
provisions,  rate  classifications,  and  terri- 
tories will,  I  believe,  put  the  auto  insur- 
ance business  in  a  competitive  strait- 
jacket  which  will  eventually  lead  to  no 
competition  at  all.  The  burial  of  competi- 
tion plus  the  heavy  exposures  to  loss 
which  are  produced  by  S.  945  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  a  heavy  concentration  of 
economic  power  in  giant  insurance  cor- 
porations since  the  smtiller  companies 
will  be  either  forced  to  merge  or  to  go  out 
of  the  automobile  insurance  business  en- 
tirely. This  is  hardly  striking  a  blow  for 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  certainly 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

I  question  propriety,  moreover,  for  the 
inequities  which  S.  945  would  produce 
in  treatment  of  vehicle  damage  and  the 
shifting  of  accident  costs.  S.  945  relieves 
negligent  drivers  of  liabihty  for  damage 
they  infiict  on  other  vehicles,  unless 
parked.  Thus,  a  vehicle  owner  would  have 
to  pay  for  damages  to  his  car  out  of  his 
own  pocket  or  purchase  collision  insur- 
ance either  of  which  he  may  not  be  able 
to  afford.  The  negligent  person  is  not  ac- 
countable and  this  produces  yet  another 
inequity  which  sees  accident  costs  being 
charged  against  the  Insurance  records  of 
people  who  suffer  losses  rather  than 
against  those  who  caused  the  losses  as  is 
presently  the  case.  The  net  effect  is  that 
the  major  cost  burdens  of  auto  insurance 
will  shift  onto  the  shoulders  of  private 
passenger  vehicle  owners  since  most  of 
the  injiuies  of  truck-car  accidents  are 
suffered  by  car  occupants. 

Finally,  I  am  not  convinced  that  S.  945 
will  produce  auto  insurance  premium 
rate  reductions. 

The  matter  of  determining  reform  of 
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the  auto  accident  reparations  system 
should,  at  this  time,  be  left  to  determina- 
tion by  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
needs  of  their  own  citizenry.  If  the  Sen- 
ate is  disposed,  however,  to  enactment 
of  Federal  legislation  in  this  regard,  I 
again  recommend  that  any  such  legisla- 
tion should  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  determination  of  consti- 
tutional issues  which  may  be  involved. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
ORDERED  HELD  AT  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  biU  (H.R.  15474)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  programs  for  the  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of,  and  research 
in,  Cooley's  anemia  be  held  temporarily 
ftt  ttlic  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RELIEF  OF  ALBERT  G.  FELLER 
AND  FLORA  FELLER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  247. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  247)  for  the  relief  of 
Albert  G.  Feller  and  Flora  Feller  which 
was,  on  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  "in  ex- 
cess of  20  per  centvun". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR..  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  for  not  to 

exceed  15  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow following  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 


Commerce  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  aks  imanimous  consent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  the  unfinished  business 
tomorrow,  that  the  Senate  proceed  now 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  929,  S.  J.  Res.  241,  the  so-called 
interim  agreement.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  joint  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  Order  No.  629  (S.  J.  Res.  241)  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 


NATIONAL   NO-FAULT   MOTOR    VE- 
HICLE INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  establishing  it  as  a  second 
track  item  at  a  future  date — that  the 
pending  business  (S.J.  Res.  241)  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily laid-aside  status  imtil  the  close 
of  business  today,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  852  (S.  945),  the  so-called 
no-fault  insurance  bill  with  no  opening 
statements  thereon  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  852  (S.  945)  a  bill  to  regu- 
late interstate  commerce  and  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  by  requiring  cer- 
tain insurance  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
using  the  public  streets,  roads,  and  high- 
ways in  order  to  have  an  efficient  system 
of  motor  vehicle  insurance  which  will  be 
uniform  among  the  States,  which  will  guar- 
antee the  continued  availabUlty  of  such  in- 
surance, and  the  presentation  of  meaningful 
price  Information,  and  which  will  provide 
sufficient,  fair,  and  prompt  payment  for  re- 
habilitation and  losses  due  to  injury  and 
death  arising  out  of  the  operation  and  use 
of  motor  vehicles  within  the  channels  of  In- 
terstate commerce,  and  otherwise  affecting 
such  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALISTIC 
REPUBLICS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  return  to  the  consideration  of 
what  will  tomorrow  become  the  unfin- 
ished business.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREATY  ON  LIMITATION  OF  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session.  I  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request  as  follows, 
having  been  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  do  so  after 
conferring  with  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader  and  various  other  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle : 

Ordered  that  during  the  consideration 
of  the  SALT  treaty  (Ex.  L.  (92d  Cong., 
2d  sess.) )  debate  thereon  be  limited  to 
8  hours,  including  the  time  for  debate 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  treaty,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aken)  ; 
that  the  time  under  their  control  may 
be  yielded  to  any  Senator  on  any  other 
question  in  relation  to  the  treaty;  pro- 
vided that  time  on  any  reservation  or 
understanding  be  limited  to  2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  reser- 
vation or  imderstanding,  and  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  treaty,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ; 
provided  further  that  time  on  any 
amendment  to  a  reservation  or  imder- 
standing be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  msoiager  of  the  treaty,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  , 
except  in  any  instance  in  which  the  man- 
ager of  the  treaty  supports  such  amend- 
ment, in  which  instance  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  be  under  the  control 
of  the  mover  of  the  reservation  or 
understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
TOMORROW  TO  CONSIDER  SALT 
TREATY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, immediately  following  the  ?on- 
clusion  of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  tmd 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  SALT 
treaty.  Executive  L,  92a  Congress,  sec- 
ond session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  RETURN 
TO  LEGISLATIVE  BUSINESS  "TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In 
order  tomorrow,  at  any  time  prior  to  a 
final  vote  on  tlie  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  for  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  or  his  designee  to  return 
to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  derk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  Pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Reso'ution  63  of  the  92d  Congress, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Caknok)  to  the  Joint  Committee 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice 
President-elect,  to  the  same  rank  and  In 
lieu  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jordan),  resigned. 


PR(X5RAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hairt  p.  Byrd,  Jr.)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
following  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 


statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate  will 
go  into  executive  session  and  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  SALT  Treaty, 
Executive  L,  92d  Congress,  second  session, 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation  with 
respect  to  debate  on  the  treaty,  debate 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification,  consideration  of  any  reserva- 
tion, understanding,  or  amendment  to 
any  reservation  or  understanding.  It  is 
not  anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  reach 
a  final  vote  on  the  treaty  tomorrow.  The 
final  vote  on  the  treaty  will  occur  on 
Friday.  However,  there  may  be  votes 
on  reservations  and/or  imderstandings, 
or  amendments  to  reservations  and/or 
imderstandings  tomorrow.  There  also 
may  be  votes  on  the  interim  agreement 
or  any  other  business  which  the  majority 
leader  might  wish  to  call  up  before  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  8:24 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  August  3,  1972,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  2, 1972: 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

James  L.  Cowen,  of  lUlnois,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber or  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  August 
28.  1973,  vice  Howard  WUUam  Habermeyer, 
resigned. 

National  Science  Board 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Science  Board,  National 
Science  Foundation,  for  terms  expiring  May 
10.1978: 

Wesley  O.  Campbell,  of  CalUomla,  vice 
Thomas  P.  Jones,  Jr.,  term  expired. 

T.  Marshall  Hahn.  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  Tlce 
Charles  F.  Jones,  term  explted. 

Anna  J.  Harrison,  of  Massachusetts,  vice 
Horton  Ouyford  Stever,  term  expired. 

Hubert  Heflfner,  of  California,  vice  Athel- 
stan  F.  SpUhaus,  term  expired. 


WUUam  H.  Meckling,  of  New  York,  vice 
Emanuel  R.  Piore,  termed  expired. 

William  A.  Nierenberg,  of  California,  vice 
Richard  H.  Sullivan,  term  expired. 

RusseU  D.  O'Neal,  of  Michigan,  vice  Robert 
S.  Morison,  term  expired. 

Joseph  M.  Reynolds,  of  Louisiana;  reap- 
pointment. 

U.S.  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8962,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  he  general 

Gen.  Jack  G.  Merrell,  XXX-XX-XXXXPR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  assigned  to  a 
position  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
requiring  the  rank  of  general,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  8066,  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  George  B.  Simler,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

U.S.  Army 

The  following-named  ofBcer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
section  3962: 

To  he  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Alexander  Day  Surles,  Jr..  578-48- 
9955.  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

U.S.  Marine  Corps 
The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appointment    to   the 
grade  of  major  general : 
Samuel  Jaskllka  Robert  H.  Barrow 

Edward  S.  Frls  Herbert  L.  Becklngton 

Thomas  H.  Miller.  Jr. 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   temporary   appointment   to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Clarence  H.  Schmld     Kenneth  McLennan 
Edward  A.  WUcox  Joseph  Koler,  Jr. 

William  L.  Smith  George  B.  Brier 

Arthur  J.  Poillon 


C01«TRMATI0NS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  2,  1972: 

Atomic  EmatcT  Coukissiom' 

Dixy  Lee  Ray,  of  Washington,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  a 
term  of  5  years  expiring  June  30,  1977. 
U.S.  District  Cottrt 

Marshall  A.  Nelll,  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  judge  tor  the  Eastern  District 
of  Washington. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES- T^erf/i^srfoi^,  August  2, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wis- 
dom of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God. 

I  Corinthians  2 :  5. 

O  Thou  who  hast  made  Thyself  known 
as  one  who  is  always  ready  and  able  to 
renew  our  strength  and  to  restore  our 
souls,  grant  unto  us  a  realization  of  Thy 
presence  as  we  wait  upon  Thee  in  prayer 
and  as  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  work 
of  this  day. 

May  our  faith  in  the  power  of 
righteousness,  the  strength  of  justice, 
and  the  Influence  of  good  will  never  be 
dimmed  by  doubt  nor  destroyed  by  de- 


spair as  we  seek  to  solve  the  pressing 
problems  of  these  trying  times. 

Guide  Thou  our  President,  direct  our 
Speaker,  and  lead  our  representatives  as 
they  endeavor  to  preserve  and  to  pro- 
mote those  principles  which  make  for 
national  unity  and  world  peace. 

Humbly  and  heartily  do  we  pray  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  Amen. 


Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr,  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H  R.  14108)  entitled  "An  act  to  author- 
ize apnropriations  for  activities  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  916.  An  act  to  Include  flreflghters  with- 
in the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged  in 
certain  hazardoiis  occupations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1217.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

S.  3726.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Export  AdmlnistraUon  Act  of  1969  to  affOTd 
more  equal  export  opportunity,  to  establish 
a  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15690  AGRICUL- 
TURE-ENVIRONMENTAL AND  CON- 
SUMER PROTECmON  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1973 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15690)  making  appropriations  for  agri- 
culture-environmental and  consumer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

August  2,  1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ma.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
4:50  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  August  1,  1972,  said  to 
contain  a  Message  from  the  P>resldent  trans- 
mitting the  1971  Annual  Report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
With  kind  regards,  I  remain. 
Most  sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk, 
House  of  Representatives. 


1971  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OF  THE  RADIA- 
TION CONTROL  FOR  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OF  1968— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-334) 

The  SPELAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Cranmittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  transmit  herewith  the  1971  Annual 
Report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-602) ,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, Euid  Welfare. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  1, 1972. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6957, 
SAWT<X)TH  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  6957)  to  establish  the  Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw 
certain  national  forest  land  in  the  State 
of  Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the  U.S. 
mining  laws,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1276) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R. 
6957)  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of  Idaho,  to 
temporarily  withdraw  certain  national  for- 
est land  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  in  order  to  assure  the  preserva- 
tion and  protection  of  the  natural,  scenic, 
historic,  pastoral,  and  fish  and  wUdllfe 
values  and  to  provide  for  the  enhancement 
of  the  recreational  values  associated  there- 
with, the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area 
is  hereby  established. 

(b)  The  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "recreation 
area"),  including  the  Sawtooth  Wilderness 
Area  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "wUder- 
ness  area"),  shall  comprise  the  lands  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Saw- 
tooth National  Recreation  Area"  dated  June, 
1972,  which  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  In  the  office  of  the  Chief, 
Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  publish  a  detailed  description  and 
map  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  recreation  area  In  accordance  with  the 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  applicable  to 
the  national  forests  In  such  manner  as  wUl 
best  provide  (1)  the  protection  and  con- 
servation of  the  salmon  and  other  fisheries; 
(2)  the  conservation  and  development  of 
scenic,  natural,  hl8t<Hie,  pastoral,  wildlife, 
and  other  values,  contributing  to  and  avail- 
able for  public  recreation  and  enjoyment, 


Including  the  preservation  of  sites  associated 
with  and  typifying  the  economic  and  social 
history  of  the  American  West;  and  (3)  the 
management,  utilization,  and  disposal  of 
natural  resources  on  federally  owned  lands 
such  as  timber,  grazing,  and  mineral  re- 
sources insofar  as  their  utilization  will  not 
substantially  impair  the  purposes  for  which 
the  recreation  area  is  established. 

(b)  The  lands  designated  as  the  Sawtooth 
Wilderness  Area,  which  supersedes  the  Saw- 
tooth Primitive  Area,  shall  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
(78  Stat.  890),  whichever  Is  more  restrictive, 
except  that  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
4,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  exchange,  bequest,  or 
otherwise  any  lands,  or  lesser  interests 
therein,  including  mineral  Interests  and 
scenic  easements,  which  he  determines  are 
needed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided. 
That  acquisitions  of  lands  or  interests  therein 
for  access  to  and  utilization  of  public  prop- 
erty, and  for  recreation  and  other  facilities, 
shall  not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the  total 
acreage  of  all  private  property  within  the 
recreation  area  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "scenic  ease- 
ment" means  the  right  to  control  the  use  of 
land  m  order  to  protect  the  esthetic  values 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
preclude  the  continuation  of  any  use  exer- 
cised by  the  owner  as  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  exercising  this  authority  to  acquire 
lands,  the  Secretary  shall  give  prompt  and 
careful  consideration  to  any  offer  made  by 
an  individual  owning  any  land,  or  Interest 
in  land,  within  the  boundaries  described  in 
subsection  1(b)  of  this  Act.  In  considering 
such  offer,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration any  hardship  to  the  owner  which 
might  result  from  any  undue  delay  in  ac- 
quiring his  property. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  condemna- 
tion proceedings  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner  to  acquire  private  lands  or  Interests 
therein  pursuant  to  this  section  only  In 
cases  where,  in  his  Judgment,  all  reasonable 
efforts  to  acquire  such  lands  or  Interests 
therein  by  negotiation  have  failed,  and  In 
such  cases  he  shall  acquire  only  such  title 
as.  In  his  Judgment,  is  reasonably  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

(d)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property,  or  In- 
terests therein,  located  within  the  recrea- 
tion area  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  he  may  convey  In  exchange 
therefor  any  federally  owned  property  with- 
in the  State  of  Idaho  which  he  classifies  as 
suitable  for  exchange  and  which  is  under  his 
administrative  Jurisdiction.  The  values  of  the 
properties  so  exchanged  shall  be  approxi- 
mately equal  or.  If  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  they  shall  be  equalized  by  the 
payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the 
Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  exchange  authority,  the 
Secretary  may  utilize  authorities  and  proce- 
dures available  to  him  in  connection  with 
exchanges  of  national  forest  lands. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
acquire  mineral  Interests  In  lands  within 
the  recreation  area,  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner.  Upon  acquisition  of  any 
such  Interest,  the  Itoids  and/or  minerals  cov- 
ered by  such  Interest  are  by  this  Act  with- 
drawn from  entry  or  appropriation  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws  and  from  dispoel- 
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tion  under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral 
leasing  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

(f)  Any  land  or  interest  in  land  owned  by 
the  State  of  Idaho  or  any  of  its  political  sub- 
divisions may  be  acquired  only  by  donation 
or  exchange. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  Federal  property  located  within 
tiie  recreation  area  may,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  agency  having  custody  thereof, 
t>e  transferred  without  consideration  to  the 
administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  use  by  him  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
or  transferred  to  his  administrative  Juris- 

4  diction  within  the  recreation  area  shall  be- 
come parts  of  the  recreation  area  and  of  the 
national  forest  within  or  adjacent  to  which 
they  are  located. 

(h)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  authority  to  use  con- 
demnation as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  clear 
and  marketable  title,  free  of  any  and  all 
encvimbrances. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and 
publish  regulations  setting  standards  for  the 
use,  subdivision,  and  development  of  pri- 
vately owned  property  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  recreation  area.  Such  regulations  shall 
be  generally  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  shall  have  the  object  of  as- 
suring that  the  highest  and  best  private  tise, 
subdivision,  and  development  of  such  pri- 
vately owned  property  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  the  overall 
general  plan  of  the  recreation  area.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  as  detailed  and  specific 
as  is  reasonably  required  to  accomplish  such 
objective  and  purpose.  Such  regulations  may 
differ  amongst  the  several  parcels  of  private 
land  In  the  boundaries  and  may  from  time 
to  time  be  amended  by  the  Secretary.  All 
regulations  adopted  under  this  section  shall 
be  promulgated  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
The  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Idaho  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view any  regulations  established  pursiiant 
to  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  upon 
a  complaint  filed  within  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  regulations,  by  any 
affected  landowner  In  an  action  for  a  declar- 
atory Judgment. 

(b)  After  publication  of  such  regulations, 
no  privately  owned  lands  shall  be  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  by  condemnation  unless  he 
determines,  in  his  Judgment,  that  such  lands 
are  being  used,  or  are  in  Imminent  danger 
of  being  used,  in  a  manner  incompatible  with 
the  regulations  established  pursuant  to  this 
section  or  unless  such  lands  are  determined 
to  be  necessary  for  access  or  development. 
In  which  case  such  acquisitions  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  5  per  centum  limitation  estab- 
lished In  subsection  3(a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  re- 
view the  undeveloped  and  unimproved  por- 
tion or  portions  of  the  recreation  area  as  to 
suitability  or  nonsuitabllity  for  preservation 
as  a  part  of  tlie  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  In  conducting  his  review,  the 
Secretary  shall  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  3(d)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
September  3,  1964  (78  Stat.  892),  relating  to 
public  notice,  public  hearings,  and  review  by 
State  and  other  agencies,  and  shall  advise 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
designation  as  wilderness  of  the  area  or  areas 
reviewed. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  and  local 
public  agencies,  and  with  private  individuals 
and  agencies  In  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  facilities  and  services  in  the  area  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  historic  setting  and 
background  of  the  frontier  ranch-type  town 
of  Stanley. 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Aci  shall  diminish, 


enlarge,  or  modify  any  right  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction 
within  the  recreation  area  or  of  rights  to  tax 
persons,  corporations,  franchises,  or  property. 
Including  mineral  or  other  interests,  In  or 
on  lands  or  waters  within  the  recreation 
area. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  under  his 
Jurisdiction  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  In  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
Idaho,  e.xcept  that  the  Secretary  may  desig- 
nate zones  where,  and  establish  periods 
when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 
tration, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except 
In  emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  put 
Into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  fish  and  game  department. 

Sec.  9.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  and 
the  United  States  over  waters  of  any  stream 
Included  In  the  recreation  area  shall  be  de- 
termined by  established  principles  of  law. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  taking 
by  the  United  States  of  a  water  right  which 
is  vested  under  either  State  or  Federal  law 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
entitle  the  owner  thereof  to  Just  com- 
pensation. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  construe  an  ex- 
press or  Implied  claim  or  denial  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  exemption 
from  State  water  laws. 

Sec.  10.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
all  Federal  lands  located  in  the  recreation 
area  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of 
location,  entry,  and  patent  under  the  mining 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  II.  The  Congress  hereby  recognizes 
and  declares  the  need  to  take  action  to  regu- 
late the  use  of,  and  protect  the  surface  values 
of,  the  Federal  lands  in  the  recreation  area, 
and  directs  that  rules  and  regulations  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  promul- 
gated and  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude, when  deemed  necessary,  provisions  for 
control  of  the  use  of  motorized  and  mechani- 
cal equipment  for  transportation  over,  or 
alteration  of,  the  surface  of  such  Federal 
land  in  connection  with  any  authorized  ac- 
tivities on  such  land.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  mineral  prospecting,  exploration,  or 
development  operations. 

Sec.  12.  Patents  shall  not  hereafter  be 
Issued  for  locations  and  claims  heretofore 
made  in  the  recreation  area  under  the  min- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  not  more 
than  $19,802,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  interests  in  lands  and  not  more  than 
(26,241.000  for  development.  Money  appro- 
priated from  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein 
within  the  recreation  area. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  natural,  economic, 
and  cultural  values  of  the  recreation  area 
and  the  adjacent  Pioneer  Mountains  for  the 
purpose  of  evaluating  the  potentiality  of 
establishing  therein  a  national  park  or  other 
unit  of  the  national  park  system.  He  shall 
submit  a  report  of  the  results  of  the  analysis 
along  with  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress by  December  31.  1974. 

(b)  His  report  shall  show  that  In  making 
the  aforesaid  recommendations  he  took  into 
consideration,  among  other  things— 

(1)  the  feasible  alternative  uses  of  the  land 
and  the  long-  and  short-term  effect  of  such 
alternative  uses  upon,  but  not  limited  to.  the 
following-  — 

(A)  the  State  and  local  economy. 

(Bi  the  natural  and  cultural  environment. 


(C)  the  management  and  use  of  water  re- 
sources, 

(D)  the  management  of  grazing,  timber, 
mineral,  and  other  commercial  activities, 

(E)  the  management  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resources, 

(F)  the  continued  occupancy  of  existing 
homesltes,  campsites,  commercial  and  public 
recreation  enterprises,  and  other  privately 
owned  properties  and  the  future  development 
of  the  same, 

(G)  the  Interrelation  between  recreation 
areas,  wilderness  areas  and  park  lands,  and 

(2)  the  establishment  of  a  national  park  in 
the  mountain  peaks  and  upland  areas  to- 
gether with  such  portions  of  the  national 
recreation  area  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  proper  administration  and 
public  use  of  and  access  to  such  park  lands, 
leaving  the  valleys  and  low-lying  lands  avail- 
able for  multiple-use  purposes. 

(c)  Any  recoDunendatlon  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem shall  be  accompanied  by  (1)  a  master 
plan  for  the  development  and  administration 
of  such  unit,  indicating  proposed  boundaries, 
access  or  other  roads,  visitor  facilities,  and 
proposed  management  concepts  applicable  to 
such  unit;  (2)  a  statement  of  the  estimated 
Federal  cost  for  acquisition,  development, 
and  operation  of  such  unit;  and  (3)  pro- 
posed legislation  for  establishment  of  such 
park  administrative  unit. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  more  than  (50,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  is  de- 
clared to  be  invalid,  such  declaration  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  any  other  provision 
hereof. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Rot  a.  Taylor, 
Morris  K.  Udaix, 
J.  Skubttz. 
James  A.  McClttrc, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Alan  Bible, 
Frank  Church, 
Frank  E.  Moss, 
CLvroRD  P.  Hansen, 
LiEN  B.  Jordan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Statement  of  the  Committee  op 
Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6957)  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Idaho  submit 
this  Joint  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying Conference  Report. 

The  language  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers is  the  language  of  the  House  bill  with 
various  changes.  There  were  numerous  points 
of  difference  between  the  House  version  and 
the  Senate  amendment  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  and  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Conference.  These  differences  and  the 
disposition  of  them  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  recreation  area  and  for  a  wilder- 
ness area.  Under  the  terms  of  the  House  lan- 
guage, the  two  units  were  separate  and  dis- 
tinct: whereas,  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
corporated the  wilderness  area  into  the  rec- 
reation area.  Although  the  size  of  the  two 
areas  was  substantially  the  same,  there  were 
some  boundary  differences.  In  addition,  the 
House  bill  stated  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation  Is  to  preserve  natural 
values  among  other  things,  but  the  Senate 
amendment  did  not  Include  this  statement. 
In  resolving  these  differences,  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  recommends  the  statement 
of  purpose  approved  by  the  House  and  that 
the  boundaries  for  the  wilderness  area  ap- 
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proved  by  the  House  be  accepted,  but  th.at 
the  wilderness  area  be  Included  within  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area, 
as  provided  by  the  Senate.  To  accomplish  this 
objective,  the  Conference  Committee  revised 
the  language  of  the  legislation  and  provided 
that  a  new  map  should  depict  the  boundaries 
agreed  upon. 

(2)  The  lands  involved  in  the  legislation 
approved  by  both  Bodies  are  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  how- 
ever, the  precise  terms  of  the  two  bills  were 
not  identical.  In  accepUng  the  House  lan- 
guage, the  Conference  Committee  noted  that 
the  area  is  to  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  laws,  rules  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  national  forests  Insofar  as  the  fed- 
erally owned  lands  are  concerned.  The  In- 
tent of  this  provision  is  to  incorporate  into 
the  legislation  the  basic  grant  of  authority 
available  to  the  Secretary  which  supplements 
the  powers  available  to  him  under  this  Act. 

The  use  of  privately  owned  lands,  over 
which  the  Secretary  has  acquired  no  interest 
would,  of  course,  not  be  affected  by  this 
provision   of    the    recommended   legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  wilderness  area,  the 
Conference  Committee  modified  the  House 
language  to  provide  for  the  administration 
of  the  wilderness  area  in  accordance  with 
the  basic  provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
and  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  which- 
ever are  more  restrictive.  It  should  be  rec- 
ognized that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  as  It  generally  applies 
to  other  areas  and  the  action  recommended 
in  this  particular  Instance  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  precedent  for  indirectly  alter- 
ing that  Act  in  any  manner. 

(3)  Another  important  distinction  t>e- 
tween  the  two  measures  involved  the  land 
acquisition  authority  of  the  Secretary.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  House-approved  bill,  the 
Secretary  was  given  the  usual  authority  to 
acquire  such  lands,  or  Interests  in  lands,  as 
he  deemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  but  it  limited  his  authority  to  acquire 
lands  for  access  to  pubUc  property  or  for  the 
development  of  recreation  facilities  to  no 
more  than  5  percent  of  all  private  property 
within  the  recreation  area.  In  addition  the 
House  version  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  siand- 
ards  for  the  use  and  development  of  privately 
owned  lands  within  the  recreation  area  and 
provided  that  he  could  condemn  such  lands 
only  if  the  owner  failed  to  use  them  in  a 
manner  conforming  to  the  established  stand- 
ards. Under  the  latter  provision,  acquisitions 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  5  percent  limita- 
tion only  if  they  were  to  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  access  or  recreational  development 
purposes. 

The  comparable  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  the  Secretary 
could  acquire  such  lands  as  he  deemed  neces- 
sary and  It  specifically  authorized  the  ac- 
quisition of  mineral  interests.  It  also  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  to  establish,  by  regu- 
lation, standards  for  the  use  of  privately  held 
lands.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Senate 
language,  these  standards  could  be  reviewed 
by  the  Federal  District  Court  for  Idaho  upon 
complaint  of  any  affected  landowner  bring- 
ing an  action  for  a  declaratory  Judgment. 
When  the  standards  were  duly  promulgated, 
the  Secretary  could  acquire  only  scenic  ease- 
ments covering  non-conforming  properties. 
He  would  also  have  been  authorized  to  pur- 
chase access  easements,  lands  needed  for 
recreation  and  administrative  facilities,  and 
"preexisting  nonresidential  uses"  which 
were  Incompatible  with  the  recreation  area, 
but  his  authority  In  this  respect  was  to  be 
limited  to  the  acquisition  of  not  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  privately  owned  lands  within 
the  recreation  area.  Also,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision  under  which  the 
landowner  could  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  his  property  If  he  desired 
toseU, 


In  resolving  the  differences,  the  Conference 
Committee  recommends  a  modified  version 
of  the  House  language  to  specifically  provide 
that  the  authority  to  acquire  lands  and  lesser 
Interests  includes  the  authority  to  acquire 
mineral  Interests  and  It  recommends  the 
deletion  of  the  Senate  provision  requiring 
the  Government  to  purchase  when  the  owner 
desires  to  sell.  With  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  of  use  for  privately  owned 
lands  the  Conference  Committee  recom- 
mends approva)  of  the  House  language,  but 
adds  the  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment 
which  grants  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  for  Idaho  to  review  the  regula- 
tions in  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judgment. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  langiiage  agreed  upon 
by  the  Conference  Committee,  such  an  action 
could  be  brought  only  by  a  landowner  hold- 
ing title  to  lands  within  the  recreation  area 
which  would  be  affected  by  such  regula-.ions. 
To  be  a  timely  action,  such  complaint  must 
be  filed  in  court  within  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulations.  Tliis  is  not, 
however,  a  limitation  upon  any  existing 
rights  of  access  to  the  Federal  Courts. 

Lands  used  in  a  manner  conforming  to  the 
established  standards  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  condemnation  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary as  long  as  they  are  not  threatened 
with  an  adverse  use,  unless  they  are  deemed 
necessary  for  access  or  development  of  ad- 
ministrative or  public  facilities  (in  which 
case  they  could  be  acquired  by  condemna- 
tion subject  to  a  maximum  limitation  total- 
ing no  more  than  5  percent  of  the  private 
holdings  vrithln  the  recreation  areai.  It  is 
anticipated  that  a  large  i>ercentage  of  the 
landholdings  will  continue  to  be  used  for 
ranching  purposes  and  that  the  standards 
will  allow  such  uses  to  continue  indefinitely 
so  that  these  lands  would  remain  in  private 
ownership,  but  lands  which  are  presently 
being  used  for  purposes  which  impair  the 
natural,  scenic,  or  recreational  values — or 
which  the  Secretary  finds  are  threatened 
with  uses  which  will  impair  sucli  values — 
may  be  acquired  by  negotiation,  if  possible, 
or  by  condemnation,  if  necessary.  In  cases 
where  the  Secretary  negotiates  a  purchase  of 
I^nd.  the  Conference  Committee  included  the 
House  language  which  permits  him  to  utilize 
fondemnatlon  In  order  to  secure  a  clear 
title. 

1 4)  On  the  subject  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, the  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
the  authority  of  the  State  of  Idaho  should 
not  be  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  House  language  recognized  that 
Federal  landownership  carries  with  it  all  of 
the  usual  elements  of  ownership  and  pro- 
vided broader  authority  for  regulation  of  ac- 
tivities on  the  land  for  management  of  the 
resources — Including  fish  and  game  manage- 
ment. The  Conference  Committee  recognizes 
the  necessity  to  provide  for  the  public  safety, 
administration,  and  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  recreation  area,  and  it  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  House  language, 
modified  by  an  amendment.  The  language 
recommended  allows  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
hibit hunting  or  fishing  at  times  or  places 
for  these  reasons,  but  It  leaves  basic  fish  and 
game  management  to  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Management  of  the  habitat,  however,  within 
the  recreation  area,  will  remain  the  resjjon- 
sibility  of  the  Federal  Government  under 
this  Act. 

(5)  The  bill  approved  by  the  House  with- 
drew all  Federal  lands  within  the  recreation 
area  (but  not  within  the  wilderness  area) 
from  all  forms  of  entry,  location,  and  patent 
under  the  mining  laws  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  During  this  period,  and  for  six  months 
thereafter,  under  the  House  bill,  any  person 
holding  a  valid  claim  would  have  been  ex- 
cused from  performing  the  annual  assess- 
ment work  required  by  law  If  he  filed  a  notice 
of  intention  to  retain  his  claim  each  year. 
Another  House  provision  prohibited  the  Is- 
suance of  patents  on  existing  or  future 
claims,    but    indicated    that    a    claimholder 


could  continue  to  prospect,  mine  or  develop 
his  claim  in  conformity  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  area  Involved. 

The  Senate  amendment  included  provi- 
sions withdrawing  all  Federal  lands  from  en- 
try and  location  under  the  mining  laws,  but 
that  withdrawal  was  permanent.  Patenting 
of  claims  was  also  foreclosed  by  the  legisla- 
tion which  it  approved,  but  the  amendment 
was  silent  on  the  question  of  excusUig  the 
claimholder  from  doing  the  required  annual 
assessment  work. 

The  Conference  Committee  agreed  th.it  all 
presently  federally  owned  lands,  as  well  as  all 
lands  which  might  be  acquired  within  the 
recreation  area,  should  be  withdrawn  from 
future  entry,  location  and  patent  and  it  rec- 
ommends approval  of  the  provision  prohibit- 
ing the  issuance  of  patents  on  existing 
claims.  While  the  Conference  Committee  rec- 
ommendation  does  not  include  the  House 
language  which  specified  that  clalmholiiers 
could  continue  to  prospect,  mine,  or  develop 
any  valid  claims,  that  exclusion  is  not  in- 
tended to  deprive  any  person  of  any  rights 
which  he  might  have  with  respect  to  a  valid 
claim  under  the  present  mining  laws.  The 
House  provision  excusing  claimholders  from 
doing  their  required  annual  assessment  work, 
however,  was  not  recommended  by  the  Cnm- 
mlttee. 

(6)  Both  bills  contained  nearly  identical 
provisions  authorizing  the  regulation  of 
motorized  and  mechanical  equipment  used 
for  tran.sportation  across,  or  alteration  of.  the 
surface  of  Federal  lands.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  such  regulations  should  be  jointly 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  the  Senate  ver- 
sion placed  his  responsibility  exclusively  in 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Conference 
Committee  recommends  that  the  legislation 
provide  that  such  regulations  should  be  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. This  provision  Is  desicrned  to  mept  the 
special  circumstances  In  this  area  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  a'  precedent  for  presput 
or  future  wilderness  areas. 

(7)  The  Conference  Committee  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  the  House  language 
which  limits  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  land  acquisition  ($19,802.- 
000)  and  for  development  ($26,241,000) 
rather  than  combining  these  monies  into  a 
lump  sum  authorization  ($45,000,000)  a.s  was 
done  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

(8l    Finally,  the  House  langu.ige  directing 
that  alternative  uses  of  the  resources  of  the 
area  included  in  the  House  bill  be  analyzed 
and  that  a  specific  park  proposal  be  devel- 
oped was  expanded   by  the   Senate   amend- 
ment to  Include  the  Pioneer  range.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  language  provided  that  the 
study  should  be  completed  and  transmitted, 
with  the  Secretary's  recommendations,  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  December  31.  1974 — 
one  year  later  than  provided  by  the  House. 
The  Conference  Committee  recommends  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  language  on  this  if '^ue. 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 
Rot  A.  Taylor, 
Morris  K.  Udall, 
J.  Skubitz. 
James  A.  McClttre, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Alan  Bible, 
Frank  CnrRCH, 
Frank  E.  Moss, 
Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
Len  B.  Jordan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SPECIAL  DISASTER  RECOVERY 
MEASURES— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-333) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;   which  was  read 
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and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Tropical  Storm  Agnes  caused  the  most 
widespread  destruction  and  devastation 
of  any  natural  disaster  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  On  July  17.  1972.  I 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  proposal  author- 
izing special  disaster  recovery  measures 
which  would  aid  victims  of  Agnes  and 
also  of  the  flood  in  Rapid  City.  South 
Dakota  during  June  1972. 

As  I  stated  in  my  transmittal  message, 
the  need  for  prompt  enactment  of  these 
aid  proposals,  aimed  at  short  and  long- 
term  recovery,  is  extreme  and  urgent.  I 
asked  the  Congress  then  to  consider  and 
enact  them  within  seven  days.  Sixteen 
day.s  have  passed  without  final  Congres- 
sional action  on  the  Disaster  Recovery 
Act  of  1972.  I  again  urge  the  Congress 
to  act  immediately,  because  the  victims 
of  these  disasters  desperately  need  the 
help  the.se  measures  would  provide.  And 
they  need  it  now. 

Today.  I  am  transmittinc:  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  private,  non- 
profit educational  institutions  eligible  for 
disaster  relief  grants  under  the  Act.  I 
urue  that  the  Congre.ss  consider  and 
enact  promptly  this  amendment,  which 
would  authorize  reconstruction  relief  for 
these  institutions  comparable  to  the  dis- 
aster reconstruction  relief  already  avail- 
able to  public  educational  institutions. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
estimates  that  property  loss  and  dani- 
iVAv  at  private  non-profit  educational  in- 
stitutions in  the  storm-affected  areas  has 
exceeded  $19  million.  ?Jany  of  these  in- 
stitutions have  undortjone  damage  so 
extensive  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
rebuild  facilities  or  reopen  without  ex- 
traordinary assistance.  For  example,  at 
one  alone.  Wilkes  College  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pennsylvania,  which  is  not  a  large 
or  wealthy  institution,  the  storm  caused 
havoc  and  destruction  estimated  at  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars. 

Ihe  proposal  I  am  transmitting  today 
would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
restore,  reconstruct  or  replace  disaster- 
damaged  education  facilities,  supplies 
and  equipment  used  primarily  for  non- 
sectarian  educational  purposes.  I  believe 
this  temporary  authority  is  required  if 
w  c  are  to  meet  our  public  responsibilities 
equitably  and  in  a  just  manner. 

Again.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
tlaat  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  im- 
mediately enact  the  pending  disaster  re- 
lief Itgislation  I  have  proposed.  It  is 
imperative  that  this  massive  recovery 
piouram  begin  at  once.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans— individual  homeowners,  farmers 
and  city  dwellers,  small  businessmen — 
are  struggling  to  rebuild  their  lives  in 
the  wake  of  these  natural  disasters.  They 
need  their  Government's  help.  And  they 
need  it  now. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  August  2, 1972. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
death  of  my  mother  and  related  respon- 
sibilities at  home,  I  missed  several  roll- 


calls.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rollcalls  Nos.  273,  275,  276, 
281.  283,  285,  and  286. 


IMPROVING  CONGRESSIONAL 
PERFORMANCE 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  continuing  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  so  manage  its  affairs  as  to 
merit  public  confidence.  Every  Member 
realizes,  or  should,  that  confidence  is 
undermined  by  patent  infirmity,  imnec- 
essary  secrecy,  and  nondisclosure  of  mat- 
ters that  involve  demonstrable  conflict 
of  interest. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  designed  to  meet  minimum  re- 
quirements and  standards  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects: 

First,  to  require  annual  physical  ex- 
amination of  all  Members  of  Congress 
which  shall  be  a  public  record.  Those  who 
do  not  want  their  condition  knowTi  have 
an  easy  solution — do  not  be  a  candidate 
for  public  office. 

Second,  to  require  disclosure  of  any  fi- 
nancial interest  held  directly,  indirectly. 
or  equitably,  in  any  asset  subject  to  Gov- 
ernment regulation  or  control,  when  such 
interest  exceeds  $25,000  in  fair  market 
value,  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  as  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

Third,  to  encourage  voluntary  retire- 
ment of  Members  wiio  have  attained 
their  70th  birthda.".  and  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  make  mandatory 
the  retirement  of  Members  after  their 
75th  birthday. 

Obviously,  the  latene.ss  of  the  date  ren- 
ders enactment  of  such  legislation  im- 
likely  in  the  remainder  of  the  present 
session.  However,  I  urge  adoption  of  these 
proposals  as  a  matter  of  genuine  ur- 
gency in  the  interest  of  improving  con- 
gressional reputation  and  performance. 

The  text  of  these  proposals  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  appendix  of  today's  Record. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR.  15418. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1973 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HR.  15418 >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  26, 
1972. > 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  is  recognized. 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  amount  of  the 
bill  H.R.  15418,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  year  1973,  is 
$2,548,935,300  for  new  obligational  au- 
thority. 

The  amount  agreed  to  in  conference  is 
over  the  House  figme  by  $19.37/. 100;  un- 
der the  Senate  figure  by  $1,987,500;  and 
is  over  the  amount  available  in  fiscal 
year  1972  by  $112,276,265. 

There  were  39  amendments  involving 
151  items  to  be  settled  in  conference.  I 
believe  the  conference  report  we  are 
presenting  today  represents  a  reasonable 
compromise  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  Houses.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
Senate  action  on  the  bill  reduced  items 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bill  by  $17- 
755.500.  The  conference  restored  $14,- 
951.500  of  these  reductions.  Of  course, 
these  restorations  increase  the  amount 
of  the  bill  as  compared  to  the  Senate 
allowance. 

The  conference  amount  for  new  obliga- 
tional authority  exceeds  the  1973  budget 
estimate  by  $21,781,300.  However,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  reductions  which 
were  made  in  appropriations  to  liquidate 
contract  authority — $14,806,000 — the  ex- 
cess over  the  budget  estimate  is  $6,975.- 
300.  The  conference  amount  includes  $5.- 
000.000  for  cooperative  forest  fire  con- 
trol as  authorized  in  PubUc  Law  92-288 
enacted  May  5.  1972.  for  which  no  budget 
estimate  was  received.  Many  House  Mem- 
bers m-ged  the  conferees  to  support  fund- 
ing of  this  program.  The  conference 
amoimt  also  includes  $1,500,000  for  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts.  This  item  was  included  in 
the  President's  budget  estimate  as  "  re- 
quest that  would  be  submitted  at  a  later 
date.  However,  because  of  the  timing  of 
the  authorization  an  official  budget  re- 
quest was  not  received  prior  to  our  action 
on  the  bill. 

If  Members  wish  a  detailed  summary 
of  individual  items,  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  those  questions,  however. 

Some  of  the  prmcipal  activities  for 
which  the  conference  amount  exceeds 
the  budget  estimate  include  $10,046,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  $7,- 
068.000  for  Indian  health  activities: 
84. 792.000  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  and 
$28,314,900  for  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  concluding  my  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
very  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations,  Senator 
Alan  Bible.  Our  committee  has  always 
found  it  to  be  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
W'Ork  wath  him.  His  understanding  of 
problems  is  tremendous  and  he  is  most 
knowledgeable  in  all  fields  pertaining  to 
the  items  funded  in  this  bill. 

Ml*.  Speaker,  I  recommend  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  by  the  House,  and 
I  include  at  this  point  pertinent  tables 
relating  to  the  funds  provided  in  the 
conference  report : 
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Conference  allowance  compaied  with 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

appropriated. 

1972 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
1973 

(3) 


House 
(4) 


Allowances 
Senate 
(5) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(ob'ipational) 
Conference      auiriutity  1973 


(6) 


;7) 


House 

allowance 

(8) 


Senate 
allowance 


91 


TITLE  I- DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR 

PUBLIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Man agementol  lands  and  resources -.  **f  |1*-*? 

Construction  and  maintenance 4,g^/,uou 

Public  lands  development  roads  and  trails  (appro- 

Dilation  to  liquidate  contract  authority) -  (3.  iW,  UUU) 

Oregon    and    California    grant    lands    (indefinite, 

appropriation  of  receipts)    .  ._ .-  I9,000,UUU 

Range  improvements  (indefmite,  appropriation  of 

receipts) - __!__ 

Total,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 115,004,000 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Education  and  welfare  services    ._ 273,094,000 

Education  and  welfare  services  (appropriation  to 

liquidate  contract  authority) ,t^7?j'  SS' 

Resources  management- ,,•  i,c  V^ 

Construction 43,715,500 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  con- 

tract  authority)    ^i?'mS'oM 

Alaska  native  fund c'  ?^'  nS^ 

General  administrative  expenses - SAXA'JK 

Tribal  funds  (defmite) J?§2'SSS 

Tribal  funds  (indefinite) - 13, 173,1X)U 

Total,  Bureau  ol  Indian  Affairs .-  427,  407,  500 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Salaries  and  expenses .  3. 949, 000 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

Appropriation  of  receipts  (indefinite) 361,  500,000 

TERRITORIAL  AFFAIRS 

Administration  of  territories -.   ^'■5??'2SSx 

Permanent  appropriation  (special  fund) (367, 000) 

Transferred  from  other  aaounts  (special  fund) (458,  360) 

Trust  Territory  ol  the  Pacific  Islands  .  59,980,000 

Micronesian  claims  fund 5,000,000 

Total,  Territorial  Affairs  86,679,000 

Total,  Public  Land  Management 994,539,500 


$84, 057, 000 
7, 965, 000 

(3,  265, 000) 

16,700,000 

3, 059, 000 


J77, 980, 000 
7, 965, 000 

(3.265,000) 

16,  700, 000 

2, 800, 000 


111,781.000         105,445,000 


J78, 065,  000 
7,  965,  000 

(3.  265,  000) 

16,700,000 

2, 800, 000 

105, 530, 000 


J78.065,t'0C       —15,992,000             +M5.000 
7.%5,000 

(3,265,000)     

16,700,000  -.- 

2,800,000  —259,000 

105,530,000  —6,251.000             -(-85,000. 


296,627,000         297,468,000         301,206,000         299,556,000         4-2,929,000         -(-2.088,000        -Jl.  650  OIK) 


(1,500,000) 
83,734.000 
48, 092, 000 

(45,  539, 000) 

50,  000.  000 

6,  358,  000 

3. 000,  000 

13,  505,  000 


(1,500,000)  (1,500,000)         (1,500,000) 

84  316  000  82.545,000  83,141,000              -593  000         -1,175  000             +496  OOJ 

55,384,000  55,575,000  55,960,000          +7,868.000             +576.000              J-385  OOC 

(45,539,000)  (45,539,000)        (45.539,000) 

50  000  000  50,000,000            50, 000, 000  _  _                  , 

6  200  000  6,200,000             6,200,000             -158,000 '. 

3000  000  3,000,000  3,000,000 

13' 505000  13,505,000           13,505,000 


501,316,000         509,873,000         512,131,000         511,362  000        +10.046.000         +1,489,000 


-769  Obu 


4, 203, 000 


4,150,000 


4,150.000 


4,150.000 


-53.000  ... 


300,000  000  300,000,000  300,000,000    300.000,000 - ^^^ 

22  375  000  22,375,000  22,375,000  22,375,000 

(469  000)  (469,000)  (469,000)             (469,000) , 

(47O000)  (470,000)  (470,000)  (470  000)  - --. 

60,000,000  60,000,000  60.000,000  60,000.000  

82.375,000  82.375,000  82,375,000  82.375,000 

999,675,000  ~1, 001. 843, 000  ^04,186,000  l,003.4ir«»  +3,742.000         +1,574.000             -769, 000 


MINERAL  RESOURCES 
Geological  Survey 

Surveys,  investigations,  and  research. 131,050,000  150,800.000  150,000,000  _    151,200,000  150,450,000 

Bureau  of  Mines 


-350,000  +450,000  -750,000 


49,858,000  55  291, 

81,851,000  95,374, 

2,013,000  2,008. 


45,  300, 000 
179,022.000 


30,650,000 


1,  570, 000 


Conservation  and  development  Of  mineral  resources- 
Health  and  safety — 

General  administrative  expenses 

Helium  fund  (authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt 
receipts) 

Total,  Bureau  of  Mines 

Office  o<  Coal  Research 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 

Salaiies  and  expenses 

Total,  Mineral  Resources.. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Management  and  investigations  ol  resources 

Construction 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account  (definite,  re- 
payable advance) 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  Fisheries  conservation. 
General  administrative  expenses 

Total,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  . 

National  Park  Service 

^■allagement  and  protection 71,756,000 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  facilities.  57,  557, 000 

Construction           75,  752, 000 

Parkway  and  road  construction  (appropriation  to 

liquidate  contract  authority) (24, 188, 000) 

Footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 


000  58.491,000  57,891,000  60.091.000 

000  95,374,000  95,374.000  95,374.000 

000  2.000,000  2,000.000  2,000,000 


+  4.800,000  +1,600.000  +2.200.000 

-8.000 .;:';;;;;.;.;. .; 


152.673.000         155,865,000         155,265,000         157,465,000         +4.792.000         +1,600.000         +2.200.000 


45,330,000  42,330,000  46.990,000  43.490.000         -1,840.000         +-1,160.000         -3.500  tK>r 


1,558,000  1,558,000  1,558,000  1,558,000 


342.292,000         350,361,000         349,753,000         355,013,000         352.963.000         +-2. 602. 000         +3.210.000         -2.050  000 


66.  883, 000 
7,  226, 000 

7,500.000 
2,  332, 000 
2, 240, 000 


74,  552, 
6,258, 

7,100, 
2,  333, 
2,332, 


000 
000  . 

000 
000 
000 


73,  529,  500 


73, 477,  OOO 


73, 489,  500 


7, 100, 000 
2,  333, 000 
2,  250, 000 


7,100,000 
2,  333, 000 
2,250,000 


7,100,000 
2.333.000 
2,250,000 


-1,062,500               -40000  +12.500 

-6,258,000 . 


-82,000 


86,181,000 


92.  575, 000 


85, 212,  500 


85, 160, 000 


85. 172. 500 


-7.402.500  -40,000 


+-12.500 


89,  937, 
73, 198, 
42,  233, 


000 
000 
000 


88,671,000 
73,312,000 
41,711,000 


89,  385, 000 
73,  362, 000 
43,026,000 


89,421,000 
73,312,000 
42,701,000 


-516.000  +750,000  +36.000 

+  114,000    -  50,000 

+468,000  +990.000  -325.000 


(20,222,000)  (5,766,000)        (13,416,000)  (5,416,000)    (-14,806,000)         (-350,000)      (    8,000.000) 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 

National  Park  Service -Con' inued 

Pfeservation  of  historic  properties. 
General  administrative  expenses   

Total   National  Park  Service.. 

Total  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Parks 

OFFICE  OF  SALINE  WATER 

Saline  *iter  conversion  . . 

OFFICE  OF  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 

Salaries  and  expenses _ 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 

Siilaries  and  expenses  

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARV 

Salaries  and  expenses    . 
Dep;»rtment.il  operations 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currency  pro 
gram) 

Total.  Office  ol  the  Secretary 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inleriot 

Consisting  ot- 
Approprialions 

Definite  appropriations  

Indefinite  appropriations 

Author:2ation  to  spend  from  public  debt  re- 
ceipts 
Memoranda- 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  auihonty 

Total .  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  and 
appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  author- 
ity.. 

TITLE  II     RELATED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURF 

Forest  Service 

Forest  protection  and  utilization: 
Forest  land  m,inagenienl 
Forest  research 
Stale  and  private  Inrestrv  cooperation 

Total,  forest  protection  and  jlilijation 

Construction  and  land  acquisition 

Youth  conservation  corps 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (approoriation  to  liquidate 

contract  authority) 
Acquisition  of  lands  lor  national  lorests' 
Special  acts(speciil  Iun1    mdednite) 
Acqui^itionBl  lands  tocomplele  land  exchanges 
Cooperative    range    improvements    (special    lunl. 

indefinite) 
Assistance  to  States  lor  tree  planting  ..     

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 
Fi)iest  Service 

COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Salaiies  and  expenses 

OfPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Arimii'istiation 

Indian  health  services 

Indian  health  facilities 

Total.   Health  Services  and   Mental   Health 

Administration  .. 

INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Ssnries  and  expenses __ 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 
Salares  and  expenses         

Footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 


flew  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

appropriated. 

1972 

(2) 

Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority.    - 
1973 

(3) 

House 
W 

Allowances 
Senate 
(5) 

Conference 
(6) 

Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1973 

(7) 

House 
allowance 

(8) 

Senate 
allowance 

(9) 

$3  369,000 

JIO.  124.000 
4,  175,  000 

$11,624,000 
4.  140.  000 

$11,559,000 
4,  140,  000 

$11,559,000 
4, 140.  000 

-r  $1.435, 000 
-35.000  _ 

-$65,000  .. 

4, 052, 000 

217,486,000 

219.667.000 
312, 242, 000 

27,021.000 

14. 304, 000 

219, 458, 000 
3047670, 500 

221,472,000 
~  3O6.'63~270OO 

26,871,000 

16.  344,  000 

221,133.000 
3067305,500 

26,871.000 

16. 344. 000 

7. 000. 000 

15.  295  100 
4.  066.  000 

500,  000 

19,861.  100 

+1,466,000 
-5, 936,  500  ~ 

+1, 675. 000 

-$339, 000 

303.667.000 

+  1,635,000 

-326,500 

27. 025. 000 

26,871,000 
16. 344, 000 

-   150, 000  . 

+2.040,000  . 

-31,000  . 

*RCH 

14. 290, 000 

. .  -__ 

_  _    ._  _         -^-     _  _  _ 

6. 967, 000 

7.031.000 

16.412.000 
4  066,  000 

1.  000.  000 

7.  GOO,  000 

15.419.000 
4.  065,  000 

750.000 

7.  000,  000 

15,470.100 
4,  066,  000 

500,000 

110.948.900 
i  746  100 

-1,116.900 
-500,  000 

-123,900 

-175,000 

ncy  pro- 

500  000 

-250,000  .. 

15.  195.  000 

21.  478  000 

20.  235.  000 

20,  036. 100 

-1,  616.  900 

-373,  900 

-175,000 

1.703  975,500      1.732.112.000      1.726.716,500      1,736,082,100      1,732,751.600 

1  658  675  500      1  732  112  000      1,726,716,500      1.736.082.100      1.732.761  600 
(1  262  479  500)  (1.398,848,000)  (1.393.711.500)  (1,403,077.100)  (1,399.756.600) 
096  196,000)      (333,264.000)      (333.005.000)      (333.005.000)      (333.005.000) 

45  300.  000  .... 

(61.681,000)        (70,526  000)        (56,070.000)        (63.720,000)        (55,720.000) 


r649, 600 


+6, 045, 100         -3.  320,  500 


-649.  600         -1-6.  045. 100  -3,  320.  500 

(-908,600)      (-r6, 045,  100)      (-3,320,500) 
(-259, 000).  _     - 


(-14,806  000)         (-350,000)      (-8,000,000) 


(1   755  656.  500)  (1.802.  638.  000)  (1.782.  786.  50C)  (1.799.  802.  100)  (1.788,  481.600)    (-14,156,400)      (r 5, 695, 100)    (-11,320,500) 


297  095  300  245  7)9.  Oi")0  257.872.000  252.899.000  255.604.000         -r8. 855. 000         -2.268,000         +2,705.000 

51587  000  57  27H  CHIO  59,268.000  60, 8,'<3. 000  61,143,000          +3,865,000          +1.875.000              +310.000 

27,759,000  27,760.000  27.760.000  37.760,000  32,760,000         +5,000,000         +5,000,000         -5,000,000 

379.441.300  331.787.000  344.900.000  351,492,000  349,507,000        +17,720,000         +4,607,000          -1,985,000 

35  7037200  37,980,000  43.953,900  44.203.900  48.581.900        +10,601,900         +4,628,000         +4,378,000 

3,500,000  3.500.000  3.  5O0.  000  3.500,000             3,500.000'... _ .- 

(113.740,000)  (1J8. 810. 000)  (158,840,000)  (158,840,000)       (158,840.000) 

80  000  80,000  80.000  80,000       80.000  

26.035  - - 

700  000  700.000  700.000  700,000       700.000  

1,028,000  1,027.000  1,020,000  1,020,000     1,020,000       -7,000 

♦20.478.535  375,074.000  394.153,900  400.995,900  403.388,900       +28,314.900         +9.235.000         +2,393.000 

124,000  135  000  135.000  135.000                 135.000.    .                               

155  333  000  166,540,000  169,787.000  173,398.000  172,748,000         -r6,208,000         +2,961,000             -650.000 

30.442.000  43.689.000  44,099,000  44.549,000           44,549,000             +860,000             +450,000 

185,775.000  210,229,000  213.886.000  217.947,000  217,297,000         +7,068.000         +3,411,000             -650.000 

1,045,000  1,090,000  1.090.000  1.075.000            1.075.000              -15,000              -15,000 i;-  ujii 

1.300.000  1,428,000  1,425,000  1,425.000            1,425,000               -3.000 
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Conference  allowance  compared  with 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

appropriated, 

1972 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
1973 


Allowances 


(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budget  esti- 

mates ol  new 

(obligational) 

House 

authority,  1973 

allowance 

(7) 


(8) 


Senate 

allcwance 

(9) 


NATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE 
HUMANITIES 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Endowment  for  the  arts 

Endowment  for  the  humanities. 
Administrative  expenses 


$26  250,000         $35,500,000         $34,900,000         $34,500,000 

24  500  000  35,500,000  34,500,000  34,500,000 

3  536  000  5,314,000  5,314,000  5,314,000 


Subtotal,  salaries  and  expenses. 
Matching  Grants 


54, 286, 000 


76,314,000 


74,714,000 


74,314,000 


Endowment  for  the  arts 

Endowment  for  the  humanities- 


Subtotal,  matching  grants. 


3,  500, 000 
3,500,000 


3, 500, 000 
3,500,000 


3,  500, 000 
3,500,000 


3,  500, 000 
3,500,000 


$34,700,000 

34,500,000 

5,314,000 

74,514,000 


3,500.000 
3,  500, 000 


-$800,000 
-1,000,000 


-$200,000  +$200,000 


-1,800,000 


-200.000 


+200.000 


Total ,  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


Salaries  and  expenses __...- 

Museum   programs  and   related  research  (special 

foreign  currency  program) 

Science  information  exchange ,■■"," 

Construction  and  improvements.  National  Zoological 

Park.  ■•--: - - 

Restoration  and  renovation  of  buildings 

Construction -  - 

Construction  (new  contract  authority) .  - .  - . 

Construction  (appropriation   to  liquidate   contract 

authority) -  - 

Salaries  and  expenses,  NatioRal  Gallery  of  Art . . 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Woodrow  Wilson  International 

Center  for  Scholars .      ... 

Operation  and  maintenance.  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 

for  the  Performing  Arts. . - 


Total,  Smithsonian  Institution 

HISTORICAL  AND    MEMORIAL   COMMISSIONS 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 

NATIONAL  PARKS  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  OPPORTUNITY 
Salaries  and  expenses - 


7,000,000 
61,286,000 

44,701,000 

3.  500, 000 
1,600,000 

200,000 

550,000 

1,900,000 


7,000.000 


7,000,000 


7,000,000 


83,  314, 000 


81,714,000 


54.683,000 

5,000.000 
1,650,000 

675, 000 

5, 409, 000 
40,  275, 000 


51,682,000 

4,000,000 
1,600,000 

675,000 

5,064,000 

13,000,000 

27, 000, 000 


81,314,000 


52,  243,  000 

3,  500,  000 
1,600,000 

675.000 

5,014,000 

13.000,000 

27,  OOO, 000 


7, 000, 000 
81,514,000 

51,633,000 

3.  500, 000 
1,600,000 

675,000 

5,014,000 

13,000.000 

27, 000, 000 


-1,800,000 


-3,050.000 

-2,500,000 
-50.000 


-200,000 


+200.000 


-  49,000              -610.000 
-500,000 


395,000 
—27,275,000  . 
+27,000,000   . 


-50,000 


(3,697,000). 
4,841,000 

695,000 


5, 420, 000 
841,000 


5, 420, 000 
800,000 


57.987,000 


37.000 


114,953,000 


38,000 


109,241,000 


38,000 


5,420,000  5,420.000  . 

800, 000  800, 000 

1,500,000  1,500,000 

nO,752,000  110,142,000 


-41,000 

+  1,500,000         +1,500,000 
—4,811,000 


+901,000 


-610.000 


38,000 


38.000 


250.000 


3,834,000  6,814,000 -j^814, WW  .^ 


275, 000 


300,000  290,000  290,000  290,000 


-10,000 


FEDERAL  METAL  ffND  NONMETALLIC  MINE 
SAFETY  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 


Salaries  and  expenses 

JOINT    FEDERAL-STATE    LAND    USE    PLANNING 
COMMISSION  FOR  ALASKA 


167,000 


167,000 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


125.000 


1,500.000 


160,000 


708.800 


160.000 


708.800 


160,000 


708,800 


-7.000, 


-791,200 


Total,   new    budget  (obligational)  authority 
rilated  igencies 

Consisting  ol  - 

Appropriations 

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations.. 

New  contract  autliority. .  _ 

Memoranda  • 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority  

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 
and  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract 
authority. 


732,683,535  795,042,000  802,841,700  814,840J00  816,173,700 

732  683  535  795,042,000  775,841.700  787.840,700  789,173.700 

(731,' 903;  535)  (794,262,000)  (775.061,700)  (787,060,700)  (788,393,700) 

(780  000)  (780,000)  (780,000)  (780,000)  (780.000) 

^  27  000  000  27. 000, 000  27, 000. 000 


(152,437,000)      (158.840.000)      (158,840,000)      (158,840,000)      (158,840,000) 
(885,120,535)       (953,882.000)       (961,681,700)       (973,680,700)       (975,013,700) 


+21,131,700 

+13.332,000 

+1,333,000 

-5,868,300 
(-5,868,300) 

+  13,332,000 
(+13,332,000) 

+  1.333.000 
(-1-1.333  000) 

+  27  000  000               

(+21,131.700)    (  +  13,332,000)    (fl,  333,  trfiC') 


RECAPITULATION 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  alt 
titles 

Consisting  ot— 

Appropriations 

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations 

New  contract  authority 

Authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt  re- 
ceipts  - 

Memoranda- 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  author- 

„ity 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority and  appropriations  to  liquidate 
contract  authority. - 


2,436.659,035    s  2, 527, 154,000      2,529,558.200      2,550,922,800      2,548,935,300        +21,781,300 +19.377,100         -1,987.500^ 


2  391,359,035      2,527,154,000      2.502,558,200      2,523,922,800      2,521,935,300 
(1,  994,  383, 035)  (2, 193, 110,  000)  (2, 168,  773,  200)  (2, 190, 137,  800)  (2. 188, 150,  300) 
(396  976,  000)      (334, 044, 000)      (333,  785, 000)      (333,  785,  000)      (333,  785,  000) 
^  27,000,000  27,000,000  27,000,000 


-5,218,700       +19,377,100         -1,987.500 
(-4,959,700)    (+19,377,100)      (-1,987,500) 

(-259,000) 

+27,000,000 


45,300,000  - 

(214,118,000)      (229,366.000)      (214,910,000)      (222,560,000)      (214,560,000) 
(2,650,777,035)  (2.756.520.000)  (2,744,468,200)  (2,773,482,800)  (2,763,495,300) 


(-14,806,000)  (-350,000)      (-8,000.000) 

(+6.975,300)    (+19,027,100)      (-9.987,500) 


'  In  addition,  $3,746,100  reappropriated  to  "Departmental  Operations"  (Public  Law  92-184). 
'Rezppropriated  from  "Office  of  the  Secretary,  Salaries  and  expenses"  (Public  Law  92-184). 


'Includes  budget  estimates  contained  m  H.  Doc.  92-267  and  H.  Doc  92-275 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  there  is  $6,814,000  In 
tliis  bill  for  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No; 
there  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. The  authorization  has  not  been 
enacted.  Only  yesterday  Senator  Hrttska 
held  hearings  in  the  Senate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  $1.5  million 
for  the  so-called  cultural  center? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
is  $1.5  million  in  the  bill  for  the  mainte- 
nance portion  of  the  center's  expenses 
which  are  due  to  the  8.000  to  10,000  tour- 
ists who  visit  the  center  per  day.  I  would 
recommend  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
the  hearings  oiur  subcommittee  held  on 
this  Item.  The  subcommittee  held  com- 
plete and  full  hearings  on  the  problems 
of  funding,  and  heard  the  testimony  of 
Roger  Stevens,  chairman,  board  of 
trustees,  and  his  staff.  Practically  all  of 
the  committee  members  were  present 
that  day  and  asked  questions.  The  gen- 
tleman will  find  extensive  detail  in  the 
hearings. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  a 
great  number  of  people  each  year  go 
through  the  Kennedy  Center  not  to  enjoy 
the  performing  arts  but  to  see  this  me- 
morial to  our  very  beloved  late  President 
John  Kennedy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  most  of  the  hearings.  I  compli- 
ment the  subcommittee  for  holding  the 
hearings,  but  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman that,  after  reading  the  hearings. 
it  seems  to  me  it  is  pretty  hard  to  justify 
even  $1.5  million  as  an  expenditure  of 
Federal  fvmds  upon  this  cultural  center 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  representations 
were  made  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
there  would  not  be  continuing  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  any  part  of 
the  maintenance  and  operation.  Al- 
though I  commend  the  committee  for 
holding  the  hearings,  and  for  the  testi- 
mony that  was  adduced,  I  am  still  com- 
pletely imconvinced  that  we  ought  to 
continue  these  expenditures. 

Can  the  gentlewoman  give  the  House 
any  assurance  that  this  is  the  end  of 
contributions  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  this  cultural  center? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
is  a  difference  between  an  operating  the- 
ater and  a  memorial  theater.  In  an  oper- 
ating theater  the  doors  open  perhaps  a 
half  hour  before  curtain  time  or  time 
for  admission  for  the  performance. 

The  heat  and  the  air  conditioning  and 
the  ushers  and  so  forth  are  limited  to 
that  period.  This  is  not  true  with  a 
memorisa  that  becomes  a  visitors'  cen- 
ter. Additional  cost  is  incurred  because 
visitors  use  the  center  to  pay  their  hom- 
age to  our  late  President.  As  a  result  the 
center  has  had  to  be  open  about  15  hours 
a  day.  This  makes  the  difference.  This 
funding  was  authorized  in  a  bill  before 


this  House  on  AprU  19,  1972.  The  legis- 
lation passed  the  House  overwhelming- 
ly. Now  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the 
fimds. 

There  will  be  an  annual  budget  re- 
quest from  the  National  Park  Service 
for  funds  to  take  care  of  those  exjjenses 
of  the  center  which  are  directly  attrib- 
utable to  the  visitors  who  are  there  visit- 
ing the  memorial  rather  than  attend- 
ing the  theater  performances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  yielding. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentlewoman  can  tell 
me  what  authority  Mr.  Stevens  had  to 
authorize  the  floating  of  the  "fvmny 
money"  in  excess  of  almost  a  quarter 
million  dollars. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  the  nonnegotiable 
notes?  I  believe  he  will  find  a  fxill  ex- 
planation of  it  in  our  hearings. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman like  to  explain  briefly  exactly 
what  his  authority  was? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  will 
read  from  the  hearings.  I  want  to  be 
very  exact  on  the  matter  of  the  non- 
negotiable  notes.  When  one  discusses 
this  phase  of  financing,  we  must  be  ex- 
tremely careful. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Apparently  he  was 
not. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I 
brought  the  subject  up  in  the  hearings 
and  Mr.  Becker  responded: 

Madam  Chairman,  to  respond  both  to  the 
question  you  have  raised  as  weU  as  In 
part  to  the  prior  question  you  raised,  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  Act  establishes  a 
Board  of  Trufitees.  The  act  is  relatively 
unique  In  Federal  Government.  It's  compa- 
rable to  the  act  which  established  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
Under  the  act,  section  5(a)  gives  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  the  authority  to  administer 
Its  trust  funds.  In  addition,  section  6(c)  es- 
tablishes that  the  actions  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
officer  or  agency  other  than  a  court  of  law. 

At  first  blush.  It  would  appear  that  the 
power  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Is  beyond 
anyone's  control.  But  In  fact  such  is  not 
the  case,  for  section  6(b)  establishes  that 
the  Board  shall  have  all  of  the  usual  powers 
and  obligations  of  a  trustee  in  respect  of  all 
trust  funds  administered  by  it. 

The  Bocutl  of  Trustees  at  the  present  time, 
as  Mr.  Stevens  has  previously  indicated,  is 
faced  with  a  substantial  number  of  outstand- 
ing obligations  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kennedy  Center. 

Looking  at  section  6(b)  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  Act,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  the 
power  to  take  such  actions  as  would  be  pru- 
dent under  trust  law  to  administer  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center. 

Faced  with  a  situation  where  there  are 
outstanding  obligations,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees must  make  provisions  to  meet  those 
obligations.  In  order  to  do  so  in  this  particu- 
lar Instance,  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  is- 
sued— in,  I  believe,  a  very  few  cases  to  date, 
although  negotiations  are  underway  with  re- 
spect to  other  creditors — a  few  nonnegotiable 

promissory  notes.  The  notes.  In  effect,  defer 
the  requirement  to  make  Immediate  pay- 
ment on  outstanding  construction  obliga- 
tions. 

I  then  asked : 

What  interwt  do  they  bear? 


Mr.  Becker  answered : 

The  interest  that  was  established  and  that 
Is  being  uniformly  given  is  6  percent.  The 
creditors  generally  felt  that  they  would  like 
to  see  more  Interest.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
felt  that  they  did  have  to  make  some  pro- 
visions for  Interest  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  outstanding  obligations  would  continue 
to  be  unpaid  for  some  period  of  time. 

I  asked : 

What  is  the  term  of  the  notes? 

Mr.  Becker  answered: 
The  terms  of  the  notes  have  been  1  year 
from  the  date  of  issue. 

Mr.  Yates  then  asked: 
Are  your  securities  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr.  Stevens  replied: 

No.  .sir. 

Mr.  Yates  then  said : 

I  notice  a  list  of  them  in  the  Jvistiflcations. 

Mr.  Stevens  replied: 

I  might  add  on  the  notes,  Madam  Chair- 
man, that  from  a  company's  point  of  view, 
until  GSA  has  approved  any  claim  or  con- 
tract amount  outstanding,  we  havent  Issued 
any  notes.  We  haven't  actually  Issued  many. 

We  havent  been  passing  them  out  yet  until 
we  are  sure  we  have  some  legal  opinions.  It 
is  much  better  for  a  company  to  have  on  its 
books,  even  If  it's  nonnegotiable,  a  note  In- 
stead of  just  a  claim.  Particularly  some  erf  the 
smaller  companies  find  if  they  have  a  note, 
It  improves  their  financial  statements.  That 
is  one  of  the  reason  they  have  been  willing 
to  take  them,  because,  as  Mr.  Becker  says, 
it  defers  the  immediacy  of  an  obligation. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  what  happens  if  those  nonnegotia- 
ble notes  become  defaulted?  Will  the 
Congress  then  pick  up  the  tab? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No.  I 
would  not  think  so.  Congress  does  not 
fund  projects  or  items  unless  there  is 
speciflc  authorization,  as  you  are  well 
aware.  Appropriations  have  already  been 
made  for  the  full  amount  authorized  for 
construction  of  the  center. 

Mr.  SCHEIRLE.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  those  people  holding 
the  paper  made  these  funds  available  on 
the  assumption  that  they  were  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Government.  That  is 
my  understanding  of  the  discussion  that 
went  on  concerning  these  notes. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  No;  not 
necessarily.  If  I  may  say  so.  some  of  the 
construction  costs  are  currently  in  the 
category  of  discussion  as  to  whether  they 
constitute  a  legal  and  valid  claim  or 
not. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  One  more  question,  ii 
the  gentlewoman  wUl  yield.  I  under- 
stand from  reading  the  paper  last  eve- 
ning that  there  were  still  additional 
costs  on  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Cen- 
ter that  will  come  up  in  additional 
legislation  in  an  appropriation  bill  In 
the  future  based  on  the  so-called  install- 
ment plan  form  of  payment.  Is  that 
right? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  entire  fu- 
ture of  further  requests  in  any  other 
categories  must  first  go  to  authorizing 
committees  of  Congress.  This  matter  is 
not  before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  it  is  not  an  item  for  discussion  in 
connection  with  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  recognize  that,  but 
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the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  simply 
this:  This  Kennedy  Ciiltural  Center, 
which  was  not  supposed  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  one  single  penny 
is  now  on  the  verge  of  costing  them  $70 
million  with  no  end  in  sight.  If  I  am 
wrong  I  will  stand  corrected. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  think 
the  gentleman  should  read  the  hearings. 
Twenty- three  million  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated for  construction  and  a  like 
amount  was  raised  by  private  contribu- 
tion. They  do  have  the  authority  to  issue 
the  revenue  bonds  for  the  garage  and 
these  repayments  are  still 

Mr.  SCHE31LE.  I  cannot  necessarily 
agree  with  those  figures,  because  it  seems 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  sug- 
gest the  gentleman  read  the  hearings 
completely. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  All  right. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
hearing  record  is  very  complete.  The  en- 
tiie  matter  of  the  contributions  and  the 
reasons  why  the  cost  escalated  are  fully 
set  forth  in  the  48  pages  of  the  printed 
hearing. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
woman that  I  certainly  will  read  the 
hearings.  But  what  constantly  bothers 
me  is  every  time  this  appropriation  bill 
comes  up  there  is  an  additional  amount 
for  the  Kennedy  Cultural  Center.  I  am 
sure  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  feel 
they  have  donated  enough  money  at  this 
point,  and  we  would  like  to  see  it  finished 
once  and  for  all  and  paying  for  itself  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  if  necessary,  and 
not  coming  back  here  year  after  year 
after  year  and  assessing  the  taxpayers 
for  additional  amounts  of  money  when 
they  have  stated  dozens  of  times  that  it 
will  not  cost  them  one  more  penny. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  would 
like  to  say  one  thing.  The  money  that  we 
are  appropriating  today  is  that  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  demands  of  the  tax- 
payers. These  8,000  to  10,000  people  per 
day  passing  through  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter come  not  as  supporters  of  the  arts  or 
people  attending  the  theater.  These  are 
people  from  across  this  Nation  who  go 
to  the  Kennedy  Center  to  look  at  the  bust 
of  the  late  President  Kermedy;  the  bust 
of  the  late  President  Eisenhower;  to  see 
the  international  exhibits;  and  to  see  this 
memorial  which  belongs  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  and  the  other  members  of 
the  conference  committee  on  this  con- 
ference report.  This  conference  report 
involves  several  billions  of  dollars  for  im- 
portant projects  all  over  this  cotmtry.  I 
know  what  a  difficult  task  it  is  to  put 
these  projects  together. 

The  only  matter  that  seems  to  bring 
about  any  criticism  at  all  is  the  matter 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
ScHERLE)  concerning  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter. 

I  might  point  out  that  it  is  my  recollec- 
tion— and  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington can  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error — 
that  ^en  we  passed  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
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ter  Act  we  gave  the  trustees  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  the  authority  to  Issue  cer- 
tain obligations  and  as  far  as  I  know 
they  have  a  perfect  legal  right  to  do  so. 
I  do  not  brieve  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  ought  to  be  criticized  for 
whatever  they  may  have  done  in  that 
regard.  I  am  told  that  they  have  been 
very  circumspect,  and  I  am  also  told 
that  the  theatrical  operations  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  are  successful  and  self- 
sustaining.  Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 
porrcct 

Mr.  BOGGS.  And  that  the  only  sub- 
sidy involved  in  this  conference  report 
involves  the  memorial  suspect  of  the  cen- 
ter, where  people  go  to  see  some  of  the 
historic  things  of  value  to  our  people  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? _^  ^  . 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen)  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDade)  as  well,  for  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report,  and  would  Uke  the  rec- 
ord to  be  clear  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
attended  the  conference  and  partici- 
pated in  its  deUberations.  that  I  be- 
lieve the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen)  did  an  outstanding  job. 
Certainly  no  one  should  in  any  way, 
shape,  marmer  or  form  impute  to  her 
any  actions  that  may  have  been  con- 
troversial that  were  conducted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Keimedy  Cen- 
ter. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
has  done  an  outstanding  job,  and  I 
hope  that  we  adopt  this  conference  re- 
port expeditiously. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  and 
to  add  that  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
understajuiing  and  work  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  given  to  these  problems 
relating  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewomsui  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding,  and  may  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  who  have  expressed 
concern  regarding  the  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  who  handle  that  Cen- 
ter, that  I  have  served  on  this  commit- 
tee, and  that  I  have  attended  its  meet- 
ings, and  that  I  have  read  virtually  every 
bit  of  material  relevant  to  it,  and  I  say 
that  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  serve  on 
that  Board,  having  been  appointed  to  it 
by  the  Speaker. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Board  has  been 
working  diligently  to  eliminate  these 
problems  we  are  concerned  about,  and 


we  hope  and  pray  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  we  can  no  longer  have  to  ask 
the  Congress  for  additional  money  to 
continue  the  maintenance  of  this  me- 
morial to  our  late  President  Kermedy. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  you 
consider  that  thousands  of  American 
citizens  come  to  the  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center  every  day,  just  as  they  do  to  the 
other  memorials  to  our  past  Presidents, 
such  as  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  that  have  been 
erected  in  the  memory  of  our  former 
Presidents,  that  I  think  it  is  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  do  contribute  to  their 
maintenance,  and  each  year  we  do  pro- 
vide funds  to  the  Park  Service  to  main- 
tain these  national  memorials,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  right  and  equitable  that 
we  do  so  for  the  Kennedy  Memorial  Cen- 
ter. 

As  I  say,  I  do  hope  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  Board  of 
Trustees  will  no  longer  have  to  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  with  requests  for  addi- 
tional funds. 

May  I  say  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  about  this 
that  if  they  will  come  to  me  I  believe  that 
I  can  answer  all  of  their  questions,  and 
I  would  only  hope  that  they  would  come 
to  the  next  meeting  when  the  matter  will 
be  discussed  in  full. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  would  hke  a  point 
of  clarification  on  the  report.  On  page  b 
where  you  discuss  the  East  Charles  Mix 
School  District  in  Wagner,  S.  Dak.,  you 
state  in  the  report  that  the  language  will 
be  changed  when  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  local  school  authorities  have  incuned 
bonded  indebtedness  for  the  construction 
of  local  schools  to  the  "fullest  possible 
extent." 

The  clarification  that  I  would  like  is 
this,  does  this  mean  "to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent" as  stated  by  law  or  did  you  intend 
it  to  mean  to  the  best  of  their  abilitj'? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  To  the 
best  of  their  ability. 

We  had  a  long  discussion  of  this  prob- 
lem in  the  conference,  and  I  may  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gentleman,  there  are 
many  schools  confronted  with  a  rather 
complex  situation  where  there  might  be 
four  schools  subject  to  the  bonding  abil- 
ity of  an  entire  school  district.  The  con- 
ference language  does  not  of  necessity 
demand  that  one  school  should  be  given 
all  the  bonded  indebtedness.  Therefore, 
we  use  the  words  "to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  in  accordance  with  applicable 
State  law  and  have  otherwise  levied 
maximum  school  taxes." 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  briefly  at  this  point,  can  I  give 
you  a  concrete  example  of  the  East 
Charles  Mix  School  Board  situation  and 
state  that  as  an  example  their  maxi- 
mum bonded  indebtedness  by  law  is  $1.5 
million.  Yet  the  school  board  has  made  a 
judgment  that  they  can  only  pass  a  $900.- 
000  bond  issue.  Would  that  satisfy  your 
requirements  under  the  language  of  the 
report? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  My  con- 
ception is  that  If  the  school  board  states 
in  a  resolution  that  they  are  placing  this 
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as  their  fullest  capacity  and  that  they 
are  using  the  maximum  of  the  funds 
available  to  them  from  local  revenue 
and  State  sources  that  this  would  satisfy 
the  language  of  the  report,  on  the  quali- 
fications that  are  set  forth. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  And  the  same  is  true 
with  the  mill  levy  requirements — if  the 
.school  board  can  levy  5  mills  of  local 
property  tax  for  building  capital  outlay, 
and  they  have  done  that,  that  is  accept- 
able? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  would 
assume  that  these  would  meet  all  the 
legal  requirements  of  the  language  here. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  and 
the  other  members  for  the  very  excellent 
job  they  have  done  in  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  good  and  sound  con- 
ference report,  and  what  I  like  to  think  is 
an  all-American  bill  that  comes  before 
the  Congress. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity, 
because  the  gentlewoman  was  just  as 
fair  and  equitable,  not  only  to  me,  but 
to  all  of  the  congressional  delegation 
from  New  England  when  she  said  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  we  de- 
bated the  bill  that  if  the  Senate  would 
put  in  $125,000  for  the  planning  and  land 
acquisition  for  a  salmon  hatchery  in  the 
White  River  area  of  Vermont,  she  would 
go  along  with  it.  and  this  she  did. 

We  in  New  England  are  very,  very 
grateful  to  her  for  that.  This  is  only  the 
beginning  of  bringing  that  great  fish,  the 
Atlantic  salmon,  back  to  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  we  thank  her  from  the  lx)t- 
tom  of  our  hearts. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
congratulations  to  the  gentlewoman  and 
to  the  managers  both  on  the  majority 
and  on  the  minority  side  of  the  House  for 
this  conference  report. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  that  you  re- 
tained funding  for  the  National  Park 
Service  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Bent's  Old  Fort  in  Colorado  which  will 
be  good  news  to  the  people  of  Colorado 
and  certainly  to  the  people  of  the  West. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  commendation  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  our  ranking  member.  Be- 
cause I  had  very  few  conflicts  in  my  sub- 
committees, I  was  able  to  sit  through 
nearly  all  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill.  I 
think  this  subcommittee,  as  much  as  any 


committee  that  I  have  ever  served  on, 
actually  performed  a  real  legislative  serv- 
ice in  looking  over  the  administration's 
budget  requests  very  carefully  and 
screening  and  examining  them  in  detail 
and  then  working  our  will  in  connection 
with  reductions  and  eliminations  and  ad- 
ditions as  we  in  a  legislative  body  felt 
were  required  and  justified  based  upon 
the  hearings. 

I  think  they  were  excellent  hearings. 
They  were  presided  over  with  great  abil- 
ity and  I  would  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  McDade)  . 

I  would  like  to  say  this  one  thing  in 
regard  to  the  Kennedy  Center.  During 
our  hearings  on  that,  I  was  dismayed  to 
see  the  amount  of  money  that  we  have 
put  in  there  over  the  years.  However,  we 
do  recognize  that  the  basic  character  has 
been  changed  to  that  of  a  memorial — at 
least  a  portion,  a  substantial  portion,  of 
the  building  is  now  a  memorial. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  formula  upon  which 
the  administration  request  for  this  addi- 
tional money  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance is  based  is  subject  to  some  altera- 
tion and  adjustment  in  the  future.  The 
formula  is  based  upon  the  total  number 
of  hours  that  the  center  is  now  open; 
upon  the  7-day  week;  and  these  figures 
may  have  to  be  adjusted  to  accord  with 
the  facts  as  we  get  a  little  more  experi- 
ence. That  is  the  only  thing  I  would  like 
to  .say. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ( Mr. 
Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand this  conference  report  it  is  $112,- 
276.000  more  than  was  expended  for  the 
same  general  purposes  a  year  ago.  It  is 
$21,781,300  over  the  budget  and  it  is 
$19,377,100  above  the  figure  of  the  House 
bill. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, reading  from  the  hearing  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Interior  Department  on  July  20, 
this  year,  it  is  stated  that  in  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  the  88th  Congress, 
first  session,  December  12  and  16,  1963, 
the  following  interchange  took  place  be- 
tween Representative  Cramer  and  Mr. 
Roger  L.  Stevens : 

Representative  Cramer.  WUl  this  legisla- 
tion obligate  the  government  In  any  way 
for  maintenance  and  ojjeration  In  the  fu- 
ture? 

Mr.  Stevens.  No,  sir.  We  feel  that  In  their 
Income  from  rentals  we  will  have  enough 
money  for  proper  maintenance  and  even 
going  so  far  as  depreciation  of  equipment. 

Now,  who  was  saying  what  to  whom  in 
those  days  gone  by  about  the  Federal 
Government  participation  in  the  Cul- 
tural Center? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  The  gentleman  raises, 
of  course,  an  important  and  interesting 
point,  and  I  think  the  answer  to  it  lies 
in  the  date.  If  you  notice,  the  date  is 
1963.  That  was  before  the  late  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated ;  it  was  before 


this  was  declared  by  Congress  imani- 
mously  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  would  simply  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  what  has  happened 
since  that  time  is  that  the  Congress— 
and  I  voted  for  it — has  declared  it  to  be 
a  national  monument. 

The  influx  of  tourists  has  come  about 
and  we  have  a  different  situation  than 
we  had  back  in  1963  when  President 
Eisenhower  and  others  requested  and 
sponsored  this  legislation  requesting 
such  a  center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  because  it  be- 
came a  memorial  to  former  President 
Kermedy  only  compoimds  the  felony  af 
the  statement  that  it  was  not  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  any  money.  Under  the 
emotions  of  the  time  the  promoters  went 
out  and  raised  money  from  private 
sources;  several  million  dollars  as  con- 
tributions to  a  project  which  we  were 
assured  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  a  single  dollar  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation. 

Now  the  taxpayers  are  in  it  clear  up  to 
their  ears  and  this  will  put  them  into  it 
ever  deeper  and  deeper. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
gentleman  voted  on  the  question  of  what 
to  do  after  the  President  was  assassi- 
nated, but  I  do  know  that  there  was  a 
change  in  the  basic  reason  and  the  basic 
existence  of  this  building  after  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy  in 
1964.  We  have  made  an  efifort,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  distinguished  and  able 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Wyatt, 
played  an  important  part  in  laying  be- 
fore the  Congress  all  the  facts  in  order 
that  we  could  see  the  exact  transition 
that  occurred  with  respect  to  this  build- 
ing and  why  they  are  now  faced  with  a 
tourist  influx  to  visit  a  moniunent  which 
rivals  those  who  visit  the  Washington 
Monument  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  there  are  all 
kinds  of  excuses  for  what  is  now  taking 
place.  The  promoters  of  this  Cultural 
Center  have  dredged  up  all  kinds  of 
excuses  for  failure  to  live  up  to  their 
promises. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  were  told 
again  that  this  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
nothing  for  maintenance  and  operation. 
It  has  already  cost  the  taxpayers  $50 
million  or  $56  million  for  constructioa 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  elaborate 
if  I  may  for  just  a  moment  on  what  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said.  We 
have  a  completely  different  set  of  circum- 
stances now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  always  a  different 
set  of  circumstances  when  it  comes  to 
bilking  the  taxpayers. 

Now  the  gentleman  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
will  allow  me,  I  will  explain.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  talking  about  maintenance  of  a 
center  for  the  performing  arts  which 
starts  at  approximately  8  p.m.  in  the  eve- 
ning. As  a  national  monimient  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  the  center  is  now  receiv- 
ing 12,000  to  14,000  persons  from  aU  over 
the  world  during  the  daylight  hours  every 
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dav  The  Kennedy  Center  is  now  second 
only  to  the  Capitol  in  daily  visitation. 
These  funds  are  being  spent  to  accommo- 
date the  taxpayers. 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  15418  presented 
to  the  Hou.se  today  is  a  product  of  many 
montlis  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  your 
committee.  Like  all  committee  reports, 
ic  represents  the  product  of  much  com- 
promise with  the  other  body.  However, 
it  is  a  good  bill,  and  one  which  I  believe 
deserves  the  .support  of  every  Member  of 
this  House. 

The  bill  contains  an  increase  in  new 
obligational  authority  of  $19,377,100 
above  the  amounts  found  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill,  and  $1,987,500  below 
the  Senate  version.  The  total  new  obliga- 
tional authority  found  in  this  bill  is  $21,- 
781,300  above  the  budget  request.  How- 
ever, this  is  offset  in  part  by  reductions 
of  $14,806,000  in  appropriations  to  Uqui- 
date  contract  authority.  This  leaves  an 
excess  above  the  budget  estimate  of 
$6,975,300. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  as  well  aware  as  the  committee  that 
budgetary  decisions  this  year  have 
been  most  difficult.  As  one  of  the  con- 
ferees who  met  to  resolve  the  differences 
in  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  I  want 
to  assure  my  colleagues  that  all  programs 
in  the  conference  report  were  given  care- 
ful scrutiny.  In  each  case,  the  available 
resources  of  the  Government  were  meas- 
ured against  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
programs  served  by  this  bill.  While  the 
end  product  of  our  deliberations  exceeds 
the  original  bill,  the  Members  will  note 
that  we  did  not  add  funds  helter-skelter. 
We  added  some  and  subtracted  some  with 
the  result  that  several  programs  were,  in 
fact,  trimmed  below  the  budget  levels 
originally  approved  by  the  House. 

The  sum  of  $11.5  million  will  go  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  forest  fire  control  re- 
search, construction,  and  land  acquisi- 
tion. Included  Is  $5  million  more  in 
Clarke-McNary  funds  for  forest  fire  con- 
trol programs  with  the  States.  This  is  a 
result  of  congressional  action  on  H.R. 
8817  signed  into  law  subsequent  to  our 
budget  hearings.  The  Clarke-McNary 
program  has  always  enjoyed  wide  sup- 
port in  the  Congress  and  with  the  grow- 
ing problems  and  expenses  accompanying 
forest  fire  prevention  and  control  this 
seems  to  be  a  very  responsible  increase 
indeed. 

The  sum  of  $5  million  more  will  be 
committeed  to  our  Indian  health  and 
education  programs.  Our  Indian  health 
programs  have  achieved  dramatic  suc- 
cess but  so  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Other  funds  will  expedite  construction 
on  badly  needed  schools,  improved  school 
facilities,  additional  scholarships,  and  ir- 
rigation projects  for  our  Indian  people. 
The  sum  of  $2.8  million  in  research 
fimds  will  expedite  energy  research 
within  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Coal  Research.  These  fimds  will 
be  used  to  accelerate  vital  research  on 
our  energy  needs  in  such  areas  as  geo- 
thermal  research,  MHD  power  genera- 
tion and  the  development  of  new  low 
sulfur  oil. 

In  addition,   money  in  this  bill  will 
stimulate  highly  successful  research  on 


the  critical  problem  of  fUUng  deep  mine 
voids.  As  a  representative  of  people  who 
are  plagued  by  the  ravages  of  mine  sub- 
sidence, I  know  the  importance  of  this 
research. 

Tlie  sum  of  $1.5  million  is  also  provided 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Kennedy  Center.  This  item  while  a 
part  of  the  President's  original  budget 
request  was  not  included  in  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  because  authorizing 
legislation  had  failed  to  clear  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
are  considering  today  increases  and 
strengthens  oui'  commitments  to  our 
natural  resources,  development  of  our 
energy  resources,  and  most  important  our 
human  needs.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15418  and  vculd  like  to 
urge  its  immediate  passage. 

This  bill  contains  three  provisions 
which  will  substantially  aid  the  Indian 
population  in  the  State  of  California. 
First,  it  corrects  an  inequity  in  the  way 
that  Johnson-O'Malley  Funds  are  appor- 
tioned. Prior  to  this  time  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  distributed  Johnson- 
O'Malley  Funds  to  school  districts  with 
large  blocks  of  tax-free  Indian  land.  This 
bill  changes  the  method  of  distribution 
of  funds  to  coincide  with  the  original  in- 
terest of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  bill 
in  1934.  "nie  intent  of  the  original  bill 
was  to  aid  the  urban  and  off-the-reserva- 
tion  Indians  as  well.  In  the  case  of  CaU- 
fornia,  for  instance,  more  tlian  two- 
thirds  of  the  State's  Indians  live  in  ur- 
banized areas. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  funds  to  cre- 
ate decent  housing  for  California's  rural 
Indians.  Off-reservation  Indians  have 
es)iecially  difficult  housing  problems  be- 
cause they  are  ineligible  to  own  housing 
authorities  under  HUD  housing  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  this  funding  is  essen- 
tial. 

The  bill  also  provides  funds  to  expand 
health  services  provided  by  the  Califor- 
nia Rural  Indian  Health  Board  to  the 
rural  Indians  in  California. 

This  bill  represents  a  beginning  at 
rectifying  a  longstanduig  injustice  done 
to  urban  Indians  and  will  increase  the 
quality  of  social  services  offered  to  rural 
Indians.  I  recommend  its  passage  to  all 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 


v^ere— yeas  378,  nays  9,  not  voting  45, 
as  fellows: 

I  Roll  No.  292  J 
YEAS— 378 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Abourexk 

Ab^ug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

C.ilif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  Ala, 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
.\shley 
A  spin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Barlne; 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Belts 
Bevill 
Bla^ui 
Blester 
Bin'iham 
Blackburn 
■ilntuik 
Bosks 
B  iland 
Bollius 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brlukley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
Bvichanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Bvirlison.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Bvrou 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 

Celler 
Chamberlain 

Chappell 
Chisholm 

Clancy 
Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins,  TeK. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

CouKhlin 

Crane 

Culver 

Curlin 

Daniel.  Va. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dcllums 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Deviiie 


DiEJTS 

Dintiell 

Donohue 

Dom 

D&w 

Div.ning 

Drlnpn 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eriv.ards.  Calif 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsylhe 
Fountain 
Fra.ser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 

Fuqua 

C;:<litianakls 

Garmatz 

da.vdos 

Gettys 

n.  'imo 
Gibbons 

Golrl  water 

Gonzalez 

Gocdllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Orcg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Hr.lpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

HastlnfTS 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HilUs 


Hc.;;an 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hnsmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hani;ate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 


Kluc7ynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landi-um 

Latta 

Le^-^ett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Lons.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllsier 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEv.cu 

McFall 

McKay 

McKeviti 

Mncdonald. 

Mass. 
M;ihon 
MalUlard 
M-.Uary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathir.s,  CalK. 
M,itsunagu 
Mayne 
Mii.'zoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mc;caUe 
Michel 
Mikva 

:I;!ler.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mil's.  Md. 
Minlsh 
M'nl: 
Mitchell 
Mi/cU 
M.^lloban 
Monatian 
Montcomery 
Moorhead 
M'TTpn 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  in. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

0"Hara 
O  Konskl 

ONeiU 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pel  us 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

i  irnle 

Poa^e 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preycr.  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qui!  leu 

Ruilsback 

Randall 

Ran,, el 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Roger* 

Roncalio 
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Rooney.  Pa. 

Spence 

Veysey 

Rosenthal 

Si.-igfcsers 

Vigorlto 

Rostenkcwskl 

Stanton. 

Waggonner 

Roush 

J.  William 

Waldle 

Rousselot 

Stanton. 

Wampler 

Roy- 

James  V. 

Ware 

Roy  bal 

SleeJ 

Whalen 

Rupee 

Steele 

Whalley 

Ruth 

Sceiyer.  Ariz. 

White 

St  Germain 

Steiger.  Wis. 

\Vhiteh\irst 

Sandman 

Stephens 

Whitten 

Sarbanes 

Stratton 

Widnall 

Satterfleld 

Stubblefleld 

Wiggins 

Saylor 

Sullivan 

Williams 

Scherle 

Symini;ton 

Wilson,  Bob 

Scheuer 

Talcott 

Winn 

Schwengel 

Taylor 

Wolff 

Sebelius 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wright 

Seiberling 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wyalt 

Shipley 

Terry 

WvOler 

Shoup 

Thompson,  Ga 

Wylie 

Shriver 

Thompson,  N.J 

.  Wyman 

Sikes 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Yates 

Sisk 

Thone 

Yatron 

Skubltz 

Tlernan 

Young.  Fla. 

Slack 

Udall 

Young.  Tex. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Ullman 

Zablocki 

Smith.  Iowa 

Van  Deerlln 

Zion 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Vander  Jagt 

Zwach 

Snyder 

Vanlk 

NAYS— 9 

Clawson.  Del 

Hall 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Dickinson 

Jonas 

Schmitz 

Gross 

Landgrebe 

Schneebell 

NOT  VOTING— 45 

Anderson. 

Gallagher 

Miller,  Calif 

Tenn. 

Hagan 

MinshaU 

Blanton 

Hays 

Nedzl 

Brasco 

Hibert 

Nelsen 

Broom  field 

Hutchinson 

Rarick 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Ichord 

Reid 

Caffery 

Jarman 

Roberts 

Clay 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rooney,  N.Y 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Kuykendall 

Runnels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Ryan 

Davis.  S.C. 

McClure 

Scott 

Derwinskl 

McDonald, 

Springer 

Dowdy 

Mich. 

Stokes 

Flynt 

McKinney 

Stuckey 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

McMillan 

Wilson, 

Fulton 

Madden 

Charles  H. 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Springer. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  MinshaU. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
McClure. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Jarman  wth  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Calfery. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  MUler  of  California  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  On  page  6,  line 
9,  strike  '•t55,384.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  •$55,575,000." 


MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washingrton  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$55,960,000  ". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  On  page  7.  line 
7,  insert  the  following:  "that  not  to  exceed 
$450,000  shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Rocky 
Boy  School  District,  Rocky  Boy  Indian  Reser- 
vation, Montana; ". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN  OP 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  di.sagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  7,  line  11, 
insert  the  following:  "that  not  to  exceed 
$465,000  shall  be  for  assistance  to  the  Dun- 
selth.  North  Dakota,  Public  School  District 
No,  l;". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  9 
and  concvir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  On  page  8, 
line  2,  insert  the  following:  Provided,  That 
there  shall  be  advanced  from  the  Alaska  Na- 
tive F^ind  upon  request  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  any  Regional  Corporation  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  7  of  said  Act, 
$500,000  for  any  one  Regional  Corporation, 
which  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  ad- 
vanced to  such  Regional  Corporation  prior  to 
July  1.  1972.  and  an  additional  $1,000,000  to 
be  available  for  distribution  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  Corporations,  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  organization  of  such  Regional 
Corporation  and  the  Village  Corporations 
within  such  region,  and  to  identify  land  for 
such  Corporations  pursuant  to  .said  Act,  and 
to  repay  loans  and  other  obligations  incurred 
prior  to  May  27,  1972  for  such  purposes:  Pro- 
inded  further.  That  such  advances  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  7(J) 
of  said  Act,  but  shall  be  charged  to  and  ac- 
counted for  by  such  Regional  and  Village 
Corporations  in  computing  the  distributions 
pursuant  to  section  7(J)  required  after  the 
first  regular  receipt  of  moneys  from  the 
Alaska  Native  Fund  under  section  6  of  said 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
money  so  advanced  shall  be  used  for  the 
organization  of  a  Village  Corporation  that 
bad   less  than  twenty-five  Native  residents 


living  within  such  village  according  to  tbe 
1970  census." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MRS.    HANSEN    OP 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  On  page  17, 
line  8,  strike  "$58,491,000"  and  insert 
"$57,891,000." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MRS.   HANSEN  OP 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$60,091,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  IS:  On  page  21, 
line  14,  strike  "88,671,000"  and  insert 
•89,385,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MRS.  HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  15 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$89,421,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  On  page  22, 
line  12,  insert:  "Provided,  That  $90,000  repre- 
senting the  National  Park  Service  share  for 
planning  a  modern  sewage  system  and  treat- 
ment plant,  in  cooperation  with  the  towns  of 
Harpers  Ferry  and  Bolivar,  West  Virginia, 
to  service  said  towns  and  Harpers  Perry  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  shall  not  be  available 
until  such  time  as  agreement  relating  to  the 
procedures  and  funding  for  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  facility  is  con- 
summated among  the  concerned  agencies". 

motion  offered   by   MRS.   HANSEN  OP 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPfiAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  21:  On  page  23, 
line  7.  strike  out  "$5,766,000"  and  insert 
"$13,416,000". 
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MOnON   OFFERED   BT   MRS.    HANS8N    OP   WASH- 
INGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  21  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows- In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$5,416,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  On  page  25, 
line  19,  strike  "$15,419,000'  and  insert  "$15.- 
470,100". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF    WASH- 
INGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs  HANSEN  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  23  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$15,295,100". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  On  page  29, 
line  12,  strike  "$59,268,000"  and  insert  "$60,- 
833 ,000"  •. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OK    WASH- 
INGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  26  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$61,143,000"". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  28:  On  page  30. 
line  1,  strike  "$43,953,900""  and  insert  •$44,- 
203,900"'. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF    WASH- 
INGTON 

Mrs.   HANSEN   of   Washington.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  28 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,    insert    '•$48,581,900"". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  35:  On  page  38, 
line  1,  strike  "$51,682,000"  and  insert  '•$52,- 
243,000'". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 


the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  35 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  "$51,638,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  ss  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  39:  Page  40,  line 
23,  insert: 

•John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts 

'For  expenses  necessary  for  operating  and 
maintaining  the  non-performing  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  $1,500,000,  to  be  available 
for  obligations  incurred  in  fiscal  year  1972." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MRS.   HANSEN  OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  39  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


and    the    Senate 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to.  .^.       . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15417, 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEW, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1973 


Mr.  FLOOD  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  15417)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1280) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15417)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  14,  20,  25,  30,  39,  43,  45,  49, 
56,  59,  60,  61,  63,  65,  71.  73  and  77. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15, 
17.  22,  23,  26,  44,  50,  62,  67.  69,  72,  74  and 
75,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment  Insert   $49,139,000""; 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$72,207,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$783,323,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$489,573,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$320,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$49,795,000"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  in- 
serted by  said  amendment  Insert  "and  diges- 
tive diseases,  $173,190,000.";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$136,403,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$122,048,000"';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •■$192.302.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$142,257,000"";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment ,  as  follows : 
lu  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$41,137,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$31,374.000"'.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
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In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$78.244,000'';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  88.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follo^vs: 
In  lieu  of  the  sura  proposed  by  said  amend- 
.nent  insert  •■S5.200.000';  and  the  Senate 
.■■.gree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follov.s: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  araeuU- 
mciit  Insert  ■■5846.428  000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■  $140.000.000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •■S28.000.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4«:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■■S28.818.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "Haiao.OOO';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••»12.542X)00';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  anaend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  f oUows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 
Insert  "$16"i.35G,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  56,  and  agree 
to  the  same  w-lth  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert : 

■■UBRARY    RESOmCES 

"FVjr  carrying  out.  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided.  UUes  I  ($62,000,000).  II.  and 
III  ($7,500,000)  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Constrvictlon  Act  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  16);  title 
II  ($100,000,000)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act;  tiUe  UI-A  ($50,000,- 
000)  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958;  and  tiUe  VI  ($12.500X)00)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act:  $247,000,000.  of  which 
$15,000,000.  to  remain  available  through 
June  30.  1974.  shall  be  for  grants  for  public 
library  construction  under  title  II  of  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act." 

And  the  Senate  »gree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57 ;  That  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  57,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■$238,315,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tne  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■$15,000,000  ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  3.  19,  21, 
24,  51,  52,  54,  64,  66,  68,  70  and  76. 

Dantsx  J.  Flood. 

Wn-LUM  H.  Natcher, 

Neal  Smith, 

W.  R  HcLL.  Jr., 

Bob  Casey. 

Edward  J.  Patten, 

George  H.  Mahon. 

Garner  E.  Shri'ver, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Warren    G.    M.^GNtJsoN, 

John  C.  Stet«-nts, 

Alan  Bible, 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 

William  Proxmire, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

Ernest  P.  Hollincs, 

NoRRis  Cotton, 

Clifford  P.  Case, 

HiKAM  L.  Pong, 

J.  Caleb  Hoggs, 

Edward  W.  Brooke. 

Ted  Stevens, 

Milton  R.  Yocng. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatory   Statement   of   the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15417)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

TITLE    I — department   OF    LABOR 

JVfanpotrer  Administration 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Inserts  legal  citations 
as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $719.- 
554,000  for  "Manpower  training  services"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $758,554,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  oHer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  fimds  appropriated  for  expenses 
of  the  Private  Sector  On  The  Job  Training 
and  the  Special  Targeting  programs  con- 
tained m  the  appropriation  for  "Manpower 
training  services"  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  apportionment  of  benefits  provisions  of 
section  301  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  This  or  very  similar  lan- 
guage has  been  proposed  In  the  budget  for 
each  of  the  last  several  years.  While  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  recognize  the  desirability  of  such 
language,  they  also  recognize  that  it  Is  un- 
desirable to  have  this  type  of  legislation  In 
an  appropriation  bill  year  after  year  and  are 
quite  definitely  Inclined  to  deny  any  future 
requests  of  this  nature.  If  this  is  really  as 
necessary  for  efficient  operation  of  these  pro- 
grams as  the  Department  indicates.  It  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  basic  authorlaing 
legislation. 

Amendments  Nos.  4  and  5:  Authorize  the 
use  of  $800,300,000  from  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Administration  account  In  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  for  "Limitation  on 
grants  to  States  for  unemployment  Insurance 
and  employment  services"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $820,300,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House;  and  provide  that  $24,000,000 
of  the  total  amount  authorized  shall  be  avail- 


able only  for  certain  contingencies  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $44,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Employment  Standards  Administration 
Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $49,139,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  Instead  of  $48.- 
889,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $40,- 
889,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administro' 
tion 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $72,207,000 
for  •■Salaries  and  expenses  "  instead  of  $69,- 
207,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise  and  $80,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  8  and  9:  Provide  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  to  pay  the  salaries  of  any 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
inspect  firms  employing  15  persons  or  less  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  25  persons 
or  less  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Amendments  Nos.  10  and  11:  Appropriate 
$45,240,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $44,784,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House;  and  provide  that 
$10,216,000  shall  be  for  expenses  of  revising 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $9,760,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  House. 

Departmental  Management 

Amendments  Nos.  12  and  13:  Appropriate 
$24,196,000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $24,156,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House;  and  provide  that 
$890,000  shall  be  available  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$850,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $100,000 
for  "Special  foreign  currency  program"  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $309,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TTILE   II department   OF   HEALTH,   EDUCATION, 

and  welfare 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

Amendments  Nos.  15,  16,  and  17:  Appro- 
priate $783,323,000  for  "Mental  health"  in- 
stead of  $743,823,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $851,525,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate;  Insert  a  legal  citation  and  provide 
that  $75,000,000  shaU  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1974,  for  grants  pursuant  to  parts 
A,  C,  and  D  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $181,491,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  agreed  that 
the  earmarking  In  the  Senate  report  should 
be  tised  as  a  guideline  in  allocating  the  In- 
crease over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  for  the  appropriation  "Mental  health." 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $488,- 
573,000  for  "Health  services  planning  and 
development"  Instead  of  $462,073,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $510,573,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
agreed  that  the  amount  In  excess  of  tht 
House  bill  includes  $1,000,000  for  health 
services  research  and  development;  $14,500,- 
000  for  Regional  Medical  Programs  of  which 
$2,000,000  shall  be  for  renal  disease,  and 
$4,500,000  for  the  construction  of  a  children's 
regional  health  service  center  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  United  States;  and 
$12,000,000  to  complete  an  experimental  hos- 
pital which  is  now  under  construction  at 
Childrens  Hospital  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  agreed  that  of 
the  total  amount  provided  for  Regional  Medi- 
cal Programs,  funds  will  be  so  allocated  as 
to  provide  for  end-stage  renal  disease  pro- 
grams In  all  sections  of  the  nation. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ol 
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the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
aDDropriating  $798,046,000  for  '■Health  serv- 
ices delivery"  Instead  of  $751,295,000  as  pro- 
nosed  by  the  House  and  $844,797,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the 
nart  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  agreed 
that  the  earmarking  in  the  Senate  report 
should  be  used  as  a  guideline  in  allocalir.g 
the  increase  over  the  amount  pr'^posed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  will 
Insert  a  legal  citation  relating  to  •Preven- 
tive health  services." 

Amendment^  22  and  23 :  Adjust  legal  cita- 
tions pertaining  to  "Preventive  health  serv- 
ices^'  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  tlie  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
appropriating  $209,372,000  for  •Preventive 
health  services"  Instead  of  $159,872,000  as 
proposed  bv  the  House  and  $223,872,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  "the  Senate  will  move  to  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate.  Tlie  managers  on  the 
part  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are 
aerced  that  the  amount  by  which  the  appro- 
priation exceeds  the  House  bill  shall  be  al- 
located as  follows:  $10,000,000  for  control  of 
infectious  diseases  of  which  $4,000,000  shall 
be  for  control  of  tuberculosis.  $3,000,000  shall 
be  tor  control  of  venereal  diseases,  and 
$3,000,000  shall  be  for  immunization  pro- 
grams: $2,500,000  to  initiate  a  comprehensive 
communicable  disease  health  education  pro- 
gram; $2,000,000  for  the  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  prevention  program  project 
grants;  and  $35,000,000  for  occupational 
health  activities. 

Amendment  No.  25 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
pc>sed  by  the  Senate. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
The  bill  includes  a  total  of  $1,793,683,000 
for  the  research  Institutes  and  divisions  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  These  ap- 
propriations   are    covered    by    Amendments 


Nos.  26  through  39.  This  compares  with  the 
1972  appropriation  of  $1,476,334,000.  the 
budget  estimate  for  1973  of  $1,580,198,000, 
the  House  bill  of  $1,722,983,000,  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill  of  $1,899,733,000.  The  managers  on 
the  part  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
are  agreed  that  the  Department  should  fol- 
lo-.v  earm-irktngs  included  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  as 
gtiidelines  for  the  allocation  of  the  increase 
over  the  amount  proposed  by  the  House. 
However,  the  managers  are  also  agreed  that 
$5,000,000  of  the  increase  for  '■National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute"  shall  be  for  pediatric 
nulmon.'xry  centers,  and  that  S.'iOO.ooo  of  the 
amount  provided  for  "Re.^earch  resources " 
will  be  allocated  to  the  Primate  Colony  Re- 
:e  r:h  Ce'iter  at  Holloman  Air  Force  Base. 
New  Mexico. 

Amendmetits  Nos.  26  and  27:  Appropriates 
$■^20,000,000  for  ••National  Heart  and  Lung 
In-titute"  instead  of  $300,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $350,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate;  and  insert  a  legal  citation  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $49.- 
795.000  for  "National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search" instead  of  $46,991,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $54,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $173.- 
190.000  for  •■National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases"  instead 
of  $167,316,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$182,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Strikes  language  pro- 
p:Eecl  by  the  Senate  to  earmark  not  to  ex- 
ceed $320,000  of  the  appropriation  for  ■■Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases  for  20  additional  positions. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  agreed  that  fund.s  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  should  be  available  for  a 
proportionate  increase  in  positions. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $136.- 
403.000  for  •'National  Institute  of  Neurolog- 
ical Diseases  and  Stroke"'  instead  of  $130,- 
672.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $145,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $122.- 
048,000  for  "National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Dl.seases"  Instead  of  $113,- 
414.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $135,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $192.- 
302,000  for  "National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences"  Instead  of  $183,171,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $206,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $142.- 
257.000  for  '■National  Institute  of  ClilUt 
Health  and  Human  Developmenf"  instead 
of  $130,429,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$160,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $41.- 
137  000  for  "National  Eye  Institute""  Instead 
of  $38,562,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$45,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $31,- 
374.000  for  ■'National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences'  Instead  of  $30.- 
956.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $32.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  37:  Appropriates  $78,244.- 
000  for  'Re.search  resources'^  instead  of 
$75  073  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$83,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Aiiirndment  No,  38:  Appropriates  $5,200.- 
00.1  for  ■■John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
S'.-iences""  instead  of  $4,666,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $6,000,000  as  propased  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Strike.^  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  that  not  to 
exceed  $80,000  of  the  fimds  appropriated  for 
'John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sciences^ 
.shall  be  available  for  additional  positions. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  are  agreed  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed $32,000  shall  be  available  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Amendments  Nos,  40.  41.  42.  43.  44.  and  45 
Appropriate  $846,428,000  for  "Health  man- 
power" Instead  of  $738,628,000  as  prop.^sed 
bv  the  House  and  $927,178,000  as  propo.sed  by 
the  Senate:  piovide  that  $140,000,000.  includ- 
ing $28,000,000  for  dental  teaching  facilities, 
shall  be  available  for  grants  for  construct  icn 
of  facilities  under  part  B  of  title  VII  instead 
of  $100,000,000,  including  $20,000,000  for 
dental  teaching  facilities,  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $180,000,000.  including  $30,000,000 
for  dental  teaching  facilities,  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate;  provide  that  $30,000,000 
shall  be  available  for  granus  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  under  part  A  of  litle  \ail  ai 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $20,030  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House:  delete  provi- 
sion that  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  for 
construction  of  facilities  under  part  G  of  tiiU- 
VII  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  delete  legal 
citation  to  part  G  of  title  VII  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  following  table  sets  forth  in 
detail  the  conference  agreement  and  other 
pertinent  statistics: 


Aclivity 


197? 

comparable 

apptoprialion 


1973 

budget 

estimate 


House 

allowance 


1   Medical,  dental,  and  related  heallh  professions: 

(a)  Institutional  support;  .,cc  ^nn  nnn 

(1)  Capitation  grants  *  mnnn'mn 

(2)  Education  initiatives mSnnm 

(3)  Other  institutional  support- su.ivyaw 

Subtotal LJ^^-°^ 

(b)  Student  assistance:  ,n  nnn  nnn 

(1)  Direct  loans .   - i?m6ooo 

(2)  Scholarships elnn  imn 

(3)  Traineeshlps -_     _6.100.000 

Subtotal -l^l-J^-.^ 

'''  ''llJ'Sts : "9,985.000  .. 

(2)  Interest  subsidies ww.uou 

Subtotal ^V^'m 

(d)  Computer  technology 7X^1  nnn 

(e)  Educational  grants  and  contracts  and  direct  operations - _  _J'/"^'J!i!l. 

Subtotal -_/",936.600_ 

2,  Dental  health:  k  ond  nnn 

(a)  Educational  grants  and  contracts t  SS'Sm 

(b)  Direct  operations 5,950^mo^^ 

Subtotal ^-  n.859,000" 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


J165, 900, 000 
20. 000, 000 
76. 300. 000 

262.200.000 


36. 000. 000 

15.500.000 

6. 000, 000 

57. 500, 000 


1.000,000 


$165.  900  000 
42,000  000 
89. 700. 000 

297.600.000 


36.000.000 
15,500.000 
17,000.000 

68.  500, 000 


100,000.000 
1.000,000 

101.000.000 
6.000.000 
9,481.000 


Senate 
allowance 


$190,000,000 
42,000.000 
100. 000. 000 

332. 000. 000 


36. 000. 000 
27.000.000 
17,000,000 

80. 000. 000 


180.000.000 
1,000,000 

181.000,000 
6. 000. 000 
9.481.000 


1.000,000 
3. 000. 000 
7.881.000 

HTmiToOo"      iKlsiToOO         604  481100  546-931,000 


Coiileience 
agi  cement 


$177,950,000 

42,000.000 

100.  000.  000 

319.950.000 


36.000.000 

1  17,500.000 

17.000,000 

70.  500. 000 


140. 000. 000 
1.000.000 

141.000.000 
6.000.000 
9.481.000 


6,409,000 
6.570.000 


7,409,000 
7,570,000 


7. 409, 000 
7, 570, 000 


7,409.000 
7.570,000 


12,979,000 


14. 979, 000 


14.979.000 


14,979.000 
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1972  1973  ,      . 

comparable  budget  House  Senate 

f^j^i^u  approprittion  estimate  allowance  allowanc* 

3.N«rs,ng:ln.t«ut,onal«.pport_ 60.500.000       J6^5O0. 00^  ^^5^500.  OOP 99.500^00^ 

(b)  Student  a««tan«.  a,  000. 000  21.000.006  24.000,000  2<.<X».000 

JlJ^h^^A 19  500  000  19  500  000  21,500.000  3C.OO0.0C0 

o)  TMmeifh,  ps:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"  Si.  ^to:  ooo ii;  500:000     12,500,000     15.000.000 

Subtotal siTeraooo       52^000.000    58. 000. 000 69. 000. 000 

(c)  ConstiuctUMi:  19  000.000  20,000,000  30.000,000 

H)n;;^subsidi^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::: ^200:000^; 1,000.000      1.000.000 1.000.000 

c.j,,rtid  19.200.000  1,000.000  21,000,000  31,000.060 

w tduca.,onaf^and cont^uv^id d^r^o^iahi;.^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::     uj^^m     u. 434. ooo  ^934^_^3j34^oo^ 

Subtotal         -  -        IM.  399. 000  122.934,000         168,434.000         213. 434, 000 

4.  Public  health:  10  026  000  11940  000  12,000.000  14,000,000 

^    l"^'''"!'Z/''"     " MMOOO  9:oo5;000  9;600:000  11.000.000 

^l  D:?;;f:^{!;;,on.:::::::":::::::::::::::::::::::":::::::::::"::":"::""""::::"       "3:000 63i,om 1,031,00^ '"i.ooo 

Subtotal 18.999,000  21,57J.00O 22,631,000  26.031,000 

5.  Allied  health:  10  000,000  14,000,000  16,000,000  20.000,000 

(a)  Institutional  support 3  710  000  3  710.000  3.750,000  6,000,000 

Jo  iSoXranis  and  ccnt-.-acisaiid  dVr^t  ipe-.aironV.:-.::7.:::-.-.-.-.:::-.-.::::::".:::;.::::".:     le.  910: 000      17. 955. 000      18, 955, 000      23. 955. 000 

(d)  Scholarships. - - 2  OOO'OOO 

(e)  Construction - -- '  

Suhfol^  30.620.000  35.665,000  38,705.000  ".S^OSS 

6.  Program  duK^Tand  manpower-analysis.:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.^^ 

j^,,,        673,562.000    533.628.000    738,628,000    927,178.000 


Contefetw 
acrecneal 


87.500.000 


24.000,000 
30, 000, 000 
15. 006, 000 


69.000,000 


30,000,000 
1.000,000 


31.000,000 
13.934,000 


201,434,000 


13, 000, 000 

10,300,008 

1,031,000 


24, 331, 000 


20, 000, 000 

6.000,000 
21,455,000 


47.455,000 
11,298,000 

846,428,000 


>  iRcludes  V.OOO.OCO  lor  the  physician  shortage  area  scholarship  program. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  agreed  that  the 
deletion  of  $2,000,000  for  construction  of 
allied  health  facilities,  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, is  without  prejudice  and  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel to  the  total  national  health  care  needs. 
However,  this  would  start  a  new  program  of 
great  potential  cost  and  the  managers  agreed 
that  further  and  more  detailed  study  of  the 
program  should  be  made  In  the  near  future. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $28.- 
818.000  for  "National  Library  of  Medicine" 
Instead  of  $28,568  000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $29,068,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  47;  Appropriates  $12- 
580.000  for  •Buildings  and  facilities"  Instead 
of  $8,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$33,480,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  is  for  planning  a  new  wing  to  the  clin- 
ical center  to  provide  facilities  for  examin- 
ing and  treating  ambulatory  research  pa- 
tients. The  facilities  would  be  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Cancer  Institute.  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  Eye  Institute,  and  to  a 
lesser   degree,   the   other   Institutes. 

Amendment  Nos.  48  and  49:  Appropriate 
$12,542,000  for  "Office  of  the  Director"  in- 
stead of  $12,042,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $13,042,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate; 
and  delete  language  proposed  by  the  Senate 
which  would  provide  that  $1,000,000  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  advanced  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  management 
fund.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  agreed  that  the  Di- 
rector shall  use  existing  legislative  authority 
to  transfer  $500,000  of  this  appropriation  to 
the  National  lustitutes  of  Health  manage- 
ment fund. 

Office  of  Education 

Amendment  No.  50:  Deletes  paragraph  ap- 
propriating funds  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  school  assistance  In  fed- 
erally affected  areas,  education  for  the  han- 
dicapped, vocational  and  adult  education, 
and  library  resources,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Separate  appropriations  for  these 
purposes  are  contained  in  Amendment*  Nos. 
51.  52.53.  54.  and  55. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 


the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  from 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  which 
wlU  appropriate  $2,034,393,000  for  "Elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education"  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  $2,036,393,000  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  and  will  earmark  $53,- 
000,000  for  title  V.  parts  A  and  C  of  the 
Elementar>'  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $55,000,000 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  $43,000,000  Is  to  be  allocated  for 
part  A,  and  $10,000,000  for  part  C.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  wUl  move  to 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  from 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  which 
will  appropriate  ,?681, 405.000  for  ■School  as- 
sistance In  Federally  affected  areas"  ln.stead 
of  $671,405,000  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$749,955,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  language 
and  amounts  agreed  upon  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  schools  under  P.L.  874  will 
provide  for  lOO  percent  of  entitlement  for 
"A"  children  In  school  districts  where  they 
are  25  percent  or  more  of  total  enrollment, 
90  percent  of  entitlement  for  all  other  "A" 
children,  77  percent  of  entitlement  for  "B" 
children,  and  $10,000,000  for  "C"  children. 
Also  Included  Is  $35,910,000  for  construction 
of  school  facilities  under  P.L.  815.  The  con- 
ferees will  expect  that  such  funds  as  are 
necessary  will  be  used  for  urgently  needed 
facllitle-s  at  Hollomnn  Air  Force  Base.  New 
Mexico. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates  $162.- 
359.000  for  ■Education  for  the  Iv^ndicapped" 
Instead  of  $143,609,000  proposea  b.v  the  House 
and  $181,859,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
iiicrease  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  includes  $15,000,000  for  State  grant 
programs.  $1,750,000  for  programs  for  chil- 
dren with  specific  learning  diskbilities.  and 
$2,000,000  for  teacher  training. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Reported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  m.tnagers  on  the  part 
oi  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
from   disagreement    to   the   Senate    amend- 


ment and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment which  will  appropriate  $659,162,000  for 
■■Vocational  and  adult  education"  Instead 
of  $643,460,000  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$674,768,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Includes  $95,000  for  the  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU,  $5,000,000  for  cooperative  ed- 
ucation, $607,000  for  StAte  advisory  coun- 
cils, $4,000,000  for  Innovation,  $1,000,000  for 
currlcxUum  development,  and  $5,000,000  for 

Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriates  $247,- 
000,000  for  "Library  resources"  Instead  of 
$184,500,000  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$274,500,000  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and 
deletes  language  inserted  by  the  Senate  pro- 
viding that  funds  for  the  purposes  of  title 
III-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  l-^SS  and  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  shiill  be  available  only  upon  the  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1972.  This  legislation  has  now  been  en- 
acted. The  Increase  over  the  amount  pro- 
posed by  the  House  consists  of  $50,000,000  for 
equipment  and  minor  remodeling  under 
title  III-A  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  and  $12,500,000  for  undergraduate 
Instructional  equipment  under  title  VI  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Ddetes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  amending  legal  citation. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Appropriates  $238.- 
315.000  for  "Educational  renewal"  instead  of 
$219,190,000  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$259,240,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
increase  over  the  amottnt  proposed  by  the 
House  includes  $15,000,000  for  bUlngual  ed- 
ucation. $2,000,000  for  educational  broad- 
casting facilities,  $1,500,000  for  drug  abuse 
education,  and  $625,000  for  adult  educa- 
tion special  projects. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Earmarks  $15,000,000 
for  educational  broadcasting  facilities  in- 
stead of  $13,000,000  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $25,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  providing  that  funds 
contained  herein  in  excess  of  current  au- 
thorization shall  be  available  only  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation. 
The  appropriation  proposed  by   the  Senate 
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exceeded  current  authorizations.  The  lower 
.mount  agreed  upon  In  conference  does  not. 
Amendment  No.  60:  Apprc^rlates  $3,000,000 
for  "Educational  actltrltles  overseas  (special 
foreign  currency  program)"  as  proposed  by 
me  House  Instead  of  $5,000,000  proposed  by 

the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates  $68,360.- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed 
bv  the  House  instead  oT  $69,360,000  proposed 
>)v  the  Senate. 

Soctol  and  RehabiUtation  Service 
Amendment  No.  62:  Appropriates  $13,344,- 
704  000  for  "Grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance" as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $13369,704,000  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  provided  that 
paymenU  to  States  for  services  under  titles 
I,  IV  (part  A).  X,  XIV.  and  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  should  not  exceed  $2,500,000,- 
000.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such  lan- 
guage. 

The  Conference  Committee  recommended 
bill  does  not  Include  a  limitation  on  social 
services  expenditures,  but  the  conferees 
agreed  with  the  basic  premises  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment:  (1)  to  insure  fiscal  centred 
over  a  program  which  Is  presently  increas- 
ing at  an  alarming  rate  and  (2)  to  Insure 
that  funds  are  disbursed  prudently  and  ef- 
fectively. The  Congress  approved  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1973,  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation BUI,  a  substantial  Increase  In  man- 
power for  the  Social  and  Rehab Ultatlon  Serv- 
ice. These  additional  auditors  would  allow  for 
a  nation-wide  management  initiative  which 
Is  Intended  to  save  over  $400,000,000  in  Fed- 
eral ftmds  without  a  curtailment  of  bene- 
fits and  useful  services  to  eligible  recipients. 
As  the  result  of  the  Information  and  experi- 
ence gained  by  this  auditing  effort,  the  con- 
ferees expect  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  submit  to  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees no  later  than  the  commencement  of  the 
second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973,  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  a  system  of  fiscal  restraint 
and  programmatic  accountability  In  social 
services  programs. 

Such  a  program  Is  expected  to  include  a 
system  of  allotments  of  social  services  funds 
among  States  with  proper  consideration  to 
population,  per  capita  income,  welfare  con- 
solidation, and  past  experience  in  social  serv- 
ices program  delivery.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
such  a  plan  could  become  effective  no  later 
than  January  1,  1973.  If  language  In  a  sub- 
sequent appropriation  bill  Is  necessary,  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees will  reconsider  the  propriety  of  such 
limitation. 

A  limitation  In  Federal  participation  In 
social  services  expenditures  at  this  time 
would  have  the  effect  of  Imposing  undue 
hardships  on  those  States  which  have  made 
plans  to  receive  the  amounts  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

The  absence  of  the  limitation  and  Congres- 
sional concern  for  fairness  to  States  will  not, 
however,  take  precedence  over  the  necessity 
for  both  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress working  with  the  States  to  devise  effec- 
tive means  of  exerting  fiscal  control  over 
social  services  programs. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Tlie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
appropriates  $455,133,000  for  "Work  Incen- 
tives." The  House  did  not  consider  this  ap- 
propriation. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $20,000,000  for  "Grants  for  construction 
and  staffing  of  rehabilitation  facilities"  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Appropriations  for  this 
purpose  will  be  considered  In  a  supplemental 
approprUtlon  bUl  wheu  legislative  authoriza- 
tion has  been  enacted. 
Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  In  technical 


disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  from 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  which 
will  appropriate  $51,250,000  for  "Grants  for 
the  developmentally  disabled "  instead  of 
$102,825,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move 
to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Horise  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  The  Hou.se 
did  not  consider  this  appropriation.  The 
amount  agreed  to  Includes  $32,500,000  for 
State  grants  under  part  C  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act,  $5,000,000  for  initial  staff- 
ing of  conamunlty  facilities  under  part  D  of 
the  Act.  $9,250,000  for  operation  of  university- 
affiliated  facilities  under  part  B  of  the  Act. 
and  $4,500,000  for  hospital  Improvement  proj- 
ects under  sections  301  and  303  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

Consideration  ol  appropriations  for  re- 
habilitation service  projects  will  be  deferred 
pending  enactment  of  legislation  extendmg 
the  authorizations  in  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

Socal  Security  Administration 

Amendment  No.  67:  Inserts  language 
amending  legal  citation  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  ap- 
propriates $1.526300,000  for  "Special  benefits 
for  disabled  coal  miners"  Instead  of  $557- 
788,000  proposed  by  the  House.  • 

Special  Institutions 

Amendment  No.  69:  Appropriates  $15.- 
082  000  for  "Oallaudet  College"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $14,446,000  proposed 
by  the  House. 

General  provisions 

Amendment  No.  70:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ol 
the  House  will  offer  a  moUon  to  recede  and 
conciu^  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  In- 
serts language  providing  that  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  American  Printing  House  f<w 
the  Blind,  Howard  University,  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  Gallaudet 
College  shall  be  awarded  to  the  institutions 
in  the  form  of  lump-sum  grants. 

Amendment  No.  71 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  transfer  funds  among  ap- 
propriations. 

TriLE    III — RELA'rED    AGENCIES 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-Speaking  People 

Amendment  No.  72:  Appropriates  $1,000,000 
for  "Salaries  and  expenses"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $1,260,000  proposed  by 
the  House. 

National  Commission  on  Marihuana  and 
Drug  Abuse 

Amendment  No.  73:  Appropriates  $1,140.- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses'  as  proposed 
by  the  House  instead  of  $1,140,000  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

US.  Soldiers'  Home 

Amendment  No.  74:  Appropriates  $12,591.- 
000  for  •■Operation  and  maintenance"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $11,596,000 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  75:  Appropriates  $2,114,- 
000  for  "Capital  outlay"  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $244,000  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Corporation   for   Public   Broadcasting 

Amendment  No.  76:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  from  disagree- 
ment  to  the  Senate  amendment  and  con- 


cur In  the  same  with  an  amendment  which 
will  appropriate  $45,000,000  for  "Payment  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting"  in- 
stead of  $65,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

TITLE    IV CENEBAL    PaOVtSIONS 

Amendment  No.  77:  Deletes  appropriation 
of  $200,000,000  for  disaster  relief  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Conference  total — With  comparisons 

The  total  new  budget  (obUgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1972  amount, 
the  1973  budget  estimate,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  follows: 


(obllgatlCHial) 
fiscal       year 


New   budget 
authority, 

1972   — 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obUgatlonal)  authority, 
fiscal  year  1973  (Includ- 
ing $1,449,310,000  not 
considered  by  the  House). 
House  bin,  fiscal  year  1973. 
Senate  bUl,  fiscal  year  1973. 

Conference  agreement 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with — 
New       budget       (obUga- 
tlonal) authority,  fiscal 

year  1972  

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(ObUgatlonal)  authority 
(as     amended)      fiscal 

1        year  1973   

House     bill,     fiscal     year 

1973    

.Senate  bill,  fiscal  year 
1973    


$27,403,058,000 


28. 
28. 
31. 
30. 


776.633.500 
603,  179.500 
354.  930. 500 
538,919.500 


.  4  3.  135,861.500 


+  1, 


---  4-1 


762.  286,  000 
935,  740,  000 
816.011.000 


Daniel  J.  Flood. 
William  H.  Natchek. 
Neal  Smith, 
W.  R.  Hull.  Jr.. 
Bob  Caset. 
Edward  J.  Patten, 
George  H.  Mahon. 
Oarnek  E.  Shrivek, 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren   G.   Magnuson, 
John  C.  S-rENNis, 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Btrd. 
William  Proxmire. 
Joseph  M.  Montova, 
Ernest  P.  Hollincs, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Clifford  P.  Case. 
Hiram  L.  Fong, 
J.  Caleb  Boccs, 
Edward  W.  Brooke, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REREFERENCE  OF  S.  2987.  H.R.  12172. 
AND   H.R.    12199 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unaiii- 
mous  consent  that  the  Coimnittee  on 
Appropriations  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bills  (S.  2987. 
H.R.  12172.  H.R.  12199)  to  authori2ie  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  grants 
to  Eisenhower  College.  Seneca  Falls. 
N.Y..  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
minted  proof  dollar  coins  bearing  the 
likeness  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
and  that  those  bills  be  rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  rollcall 
on  the  conference  report  that  was  just 
had  (H.R.  15418)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  was  present  but  was  called  to  the  phone 
and  missed  my  name.  Had  I  answered,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERMISSION  TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL 
VIEWS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  additional 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rees)  be  printed  as  a  supplemental 
part  of  the  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  15989. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Rees'  additional 
views  were  submitted  on  time,  but  were 
apparently  mislaid  in  transit  and  thus 
were  omitted  from  the  material  filed  for 
the  report.  Permitting  the  filing  of  a  sup- 
plemental report  will  correct  this  un- 
fortimate  omission  and  make  the  views 
of  Mr.  Rees  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14108. 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  for  Immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  14108)  to  authorize  appropriations 


for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  31, 
1972.) 

Mr.  CABELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  going  to  give  us 
at  least  a  brief  explanation  of  what  this 
conference  report  involves. 

Mr.  CABEIiL.  That  is  correct,  and  that 
is  the  intention  of  the  managers  on  the 
bill.  I  am  very  happy  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
an  explanation,  and  upon  the  completion 
of  that.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
pertinent  questions  concerning  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  before  us  today  author- 
izes appropriations  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
brought  back  a  report  which  reconciles 
the  differences  in  the  authorization  lev- 
els for  the  various  budget  categories,  pro- 
gram ceilings,  and  other  matters  which 
were  in  disagreement  between  the  House 
and  Senate  version.s. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  1973     BUDGET  CATEGORIES 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
reconciles  those  differences  between  HJl, 
14108  as  passed  by  the  House  and 
amended  by  the  Senate.  The  authoriza- 
tion level  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
totals  $696,900,000,  plus  $7  million  in  ex- 
cess foreign  currencies.  This  compro- 
mise figure  splits  the  difference  between 
the  House  approved  level  of  $673,800,000, 
plus  $7  million  in  excess  foreign  curren- 
cies, and  the  Senate  figure  of  $720  mil- 
lion, plus  $7  million  in  excess  foreign 
currencies. 

We  had  dropped  to  complete  action  on 
this  legislation  much  earlier  in  the  year. 
It  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  on  April  11. 
and  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  25.  However,  the  other  body  de- 
layed passage  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
imtil  June  26,  and  they  were  not  avail- 
able for  a  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  bodies  until  last  week. 
In  its  action,  the  Senate  struck  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  substituted  new 
language. 

I  believe  the  conference  report  which 
we  are  considering  today  is  a  fair  com- 
promise between  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate version.  As  far  as  the  difference  in 
the  total  authorization  figure  is  con- 
cerned, this  was  split  right  down  the 
middle.  Disagreements  on  other  aspects 
of  the  bill  were  worked  out  on  a  case 
by  case  basis. 

The  budget  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  broken  down  into  13  cate- 
gories. In  addition  to  these  13  categories 
there  is  a  $7  million  item  for  activities 
supported  with  excess  foreign  currencies. 
There  was  no  disagreement  on  the  for- 
eign currencies  item,  and  it  is  reported 
at  the  level  which  was  requested  by  the 
administration,  $7  million. 

The  following  table  sumarizes  the  con- 
ference actions  on  the  NSF  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1973 : 


Actual 
fiscal  year  1971 


Estimate 
fiscal  year  1972 


NSF  request 
fiscal  year  1973 


H.R.  14108  approved  by- 
House 


Senate 


(>)nfereiKe 


1.  Scientific  research  project  support J180,369,112 

2.  National  and  special  research  programs t7'?7a^ 

3.  National  research  centers fcrj^'on? 

4.  Computini  activities  in  education  and  research ncoa  m« 

5  Science  inlormalion  activities                           - oitoook 

6.  International  cooperative  scienlihc  activities t.irM.vn 

7   Re5earch  applied  to  national  needs       ^^'SS^'SJ 

J.  Intenovernmenlal  science  pfoiram i«  to7i« 

9.  Institutional  improvement  lor  stience , in' aai  i«i 

10.  Graduate  student  suppoit     .       , , «  iie'^tn 

n.  Science  education  improvement -.- --  »?■  ^  »■  i?i 

U.  Planning  and  policy  studies i --  3,ii:),jx 

13.  Program  development  and  management 21. 768. 818 

j^l^             494,408,290 


J246, 600.  000 

85, 600. 000 

40.  400. 000 

21.000.000 

9.800.000 

4,000,000 

55.930,742 
1,000.000 
21,000,000 
20, 000, 000 
66, 100,  000 
2.  700, 000 

24.136,665 


J274,600.000 

'(109,300,000) 

109,100,000 

42.  300.  000 

20.  500, 000 

9,500.000 

4.  700,  000 

1(78,775,000) 

80,  000. 000 

1.000.000 

7.000,000 

9,  200. 000 

58. 800.  000 

2.  500.  000 

I  (29.  243.  000) 

26. 800. 000 


J270, 600, 000 


27S,  300, 000 


275,300,000 


106,900.000 

112,500,000 

108,600,000 

42, 300,  000 

42, 300, 000 

42,300,000 

19,  500, 000 

20,  500, 000 

19,500,000 

9,  500,  000 

9,500,000 

9,500.000 

4,  700,  000 

4, 700,  000 

4,700.000 

80, 000,  000 

96,500.000 

87, 500, 000 

1,200.000 

3,  200. 000 

1.700,000 

18. 000,  OOO 

22,000,000 

18.500,000 

20, 000, 000 

25, 000, 000 

21.200.000 

71,800.000 

76, 000, 000 

76.000.000 

2,  500, 000 

3, 200, 000 

2,800.000 

26. 800. 000 


29,  300, 000 


598,  267,  397 


1(647,418.000) 
646, 000, 000 


673,  800, 000 


720, 000, 000 


29, 300. 000 


696.900,000 


>  Revised  request  presented  to  Senate. 

The  largest  single  category  in  tlie  NSF 
budget  is  scientific  research  project  sup- 
port. For  these  programs  which  under- 
gird  the  basic  research  strength  of  our 
Nation,  the  foundation  requested  $274.6 
million.  The  House  cut  this  figure  by  $4 
million,  whereas  the  Senate  authorized 
$275.3  million.  The  House  concurred  in 
the  higher  Senate  figure  in  order  to  help 
assure  an  adequate  level  of  support  for 
basic   science  in   our  imiversities   and 


other  scientific  institutions  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  foundation  requested  $109.3  mil- 
lion, as  amended,  for  those  activities 
funded  under  national  and  special  re- 
search programs.  They  consist  of  major 
research  efforts  related  to  specific  geo- 
graphic areas,  or  are  of  such  a  large 
magnitude  that  extensive  coordination 
and  planning  is  essential  to  insure  pro- 
gram effectiveness.  This  budget  category 


includes  the  experimental  R.  &  D.  incen- 
tives program  and  the  national  R.  &  D- 
assessment  program,  which  were  reduced 
by  a  total  of  $2.2  mUlion  by  the  House. 
The  Senate  figure,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  $112.5  million.  The  conferees  ap- 
proved a  compromise  of  $108.6  million, 
$3.9  mUlion  below  the  Senate  figure  and 
$700,000  below  the  revised  administration 
request.  . 

The  five  national  research  centers  meet 
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an  established  national  need  for  special- 
ized facilities,  equipment,  staffing,  and 
operational  support  in  certain  areas  of 
science.  The  NSF  request  of  $42.3  million 
for  this  category  was  approved  without 
change. 

The  House  reduced  the  NSF  request  for 
computing  activities  in  education  and  re- 
search from  $20.5  million  to  $19.5  million. 
In  conference  the  Senate  receded  and  ac- 
cepted the  lower  House  figure. 

The  administration  requested  $9.5  mil- 
lion for  science  information  activities 
and  $4.7  million  for  international  co- 
operative scientific  activities.  These  re- 
quests were  pipproved  without  change. 

The  budget  category  research  applied 
to  national  needs  (RANN)  has  the  ob- 
jective of  focusing  U.S.  scientific  and 
technical  expertise  on  selected  problems 
of  national  importance,  such  as  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  The  objective  of  programs 
supported  by  RANN  is  to  bring  theoreti- 
cal and  experimental  knowledge  to  bear 
in  solving  practical  problems.  The  foun- 
dation requested  $80  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  which  was  approved  by  the 
House.  A  revised  request  of  $78,775  mil- 
lion made  to  the  Senate  was  increased  by 
that  body  to  $96.5  million.  The  conferees 
compromised  at  the  level  of  $87.5  million. 

The  intergovernmental  science  pro- 
gram, designed  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  through  more  widespread 
application  of  science  and  technology, 
was  funded  at  a  level  of  $1  million  last 
year.  The  same  level  of  support  was  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1973.  The  House  in- 
creased this  by  $200,000  and  the  Senate 
added  $2,200,000.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  sum  of  $1,7  miUion,  $500,000  above 
the  House  figure  and  $1.5  million  below 
the  Senate  figure. 

The  budget  category  institutional  im- 
provement for  science  provides  funds  for 
flexible  use  by  colleges  and  imiversities, 
with  the  objective  of  improving  their  sci- 
ence education  and  research  programs. 
The  Poimdation  request  for  $7  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973  was  increased  to  $18  mil- 
lion by  the  House  and  to  $22  million  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  agreed  on 
$18.5  million. 

The  NSF  requested  $9.2  million  for 
graduate  student  support.  This  was  in- 
creased to  $20  million  by  the  House  and 
to  $25  million  by  the  Senate.  A  com- 
promise of  $21.2  million  was  worked  out 
in  conference. 

The  programs  within  the  science  edu- 
cation improvement  budget  category  are 
designed  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
science  education  at  all  academic  levels, 
from  the  elementary  school  through 
postgraduate  work.  The  Foimdation  re- 
quested $58.8  million  for  these  activi- 
ties, and  this  total  was  increased  to  $71.8 
million  by  the  House  and  to  $76  million 
by  the  Senate.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
figure. 

The  planning  and  policy  studies  cate- 
gory has  the  objective  of  providing  a  fac- 
tual basis  for  improving  policies  utilizing 
science.  An  administration  request  of 
$2.5  miUion  was  agreed  to  by  the  House, 
while  the  Senate  increased  the  figure  to 
$3.2  million.  The  conferees  agreed  on  $2.3 
million  for  this  category. 

The  program  development  and  man- 


agement category  contains  the  funds  for 
administering  the  NSF  program.  The 
House  approved  the  Foundation's  request 
of  $26.8  million,  while  the  Senate  ap- 
proved their  re\'ised  request  for  $29.3 
million.  The  difference  in  these  figures  is 
due  to  Federal  salarj'  iricreases  which  oc- 
curred after  the  Foundation's  original 
request,  as  well  as  the  need  for  greater 
management  capability  in  administering 
the  more  complex  applied  research  pro- 
grams in  RANN.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  the  higher  Senate  figure  more  ac- 
curately reflected  the  management  ca- 
pability needs  of  the  Foundation. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  puts 
floors  under  three  budget  categories:  in- 
stitutional improvement  for  science, 
graduate  student  support,  and  science 
education  improvement.  These  three 
categories  have  historically  been  of  great 
interest  to  Congress  which  has  spoken 
strongly  in  the  past  about  the  necessity 
of  adequately  ftmding  programs  such  as 
these  which  help  assure  the  high  quality 
scientific  potential  necessary  for  our  Na- 
tion in  the  years  to  come.  The  floors  for 
these  programs  In  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  were  the  same  as  the  totals 
specified  for  these  budget  categories  In 
the  House  bill.  The  conferees  accepted 
minimum  funding  levels  for  these  cate- 
gories of  $13  million  for  institutional  im- 
provement for  science,  $16.5  million  for 
graduate  student  support,  and  $74 
million  for  science  education  and 
improvement. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  H.R. 
14108  contained  floors  under  three  pro- 
grams: $6  million  for  oceanographic 
ship  construction/conversion;  $26  mil- 
lion for  energy  research  and  technology; 
and  $10  million  for  earthquake  engineer- 
ing. Minimiun  obligation  levels  were 
agi-eed  to  by  the  conferees  in  the  amounts 
of  $4.5  million  for  oceanographic  ship 
construction /conversion;  $19.5  million 
for  energy  research  and  technology;  and 
$8  million  for  earthquake  engineering. 

The  transfer  provision,  section  6  of  the 
bill,  differs  from  the  House  version  in 
that  it  provides  that  transfers  can  take 
place  between  budget  categories  after  45 
calendar  days  when  Congress  is  in  ad- 
journment sine  die.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  originally  provided  that 
these  transfers  could  take  place  only  af- 
ter 30  legislative  days  had  elapsed  with- 
out specific  congressional  approval. 

The  Senate  provision  which  would 
have  established  a  Division  of  Energy  Re- 
search and  Technology  in  the  NSF  was 
deleted  in  conference.  This  deletion  was 
made  in  the  Interest  of  retaining  admin- 
istrative flexibility  for  the  Foundation, 
as  the  NSF  Amendments  Act  of  1968 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  also  some  minor 
technical  changes  and  renumbering  of 
some  sections,  as  noted  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  of  the  committee  of 
conference.  It  is  my  feeling  and  that  of 
the  fellow  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  that  the  compromise  worked  out 
is  reasonable  and  fair  to  both  sides.  I 
conunend  It  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CABELL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  reading  of 
the  conference  report  that  the  confer- 
ence report  is  some  $40  million  more 
than  the  House  originally  authorized? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  it  is 
slightly  imdcr  $50  million  above  the  ad- 
ministration's budget.  However,  it  is  only 
$23.1  million  above  the  authorization  of 
the  House,  and  an  equal  amount  below 
the  Senate  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  nearly  $50  million 
above  the  budget? 

Ml'.  CABELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  opposed  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  . 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  Mr.  Earle  Cabell  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
on  his  fine  statement.  I  would  also  like 
to  congratulate  my  colleagues  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  authorization  hearings 
and  in  the  conference  proceedings  for 
their  very  commendable  performance. 

The  committee  of  conference  agiee- 
ment  provides  a  fiscal  year  1973  NSF  au- 
thorization of  $697  million  plus  $7  mil- 
lion of  foreign  currency.  This  amount  is 
an  increase  of  only  $24  million  over  the 
original  House  authorization  of  $680 
million. 

The  House  conferees  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  final  conference  authoriza- 
tion and  while  a  significant  number  of 
changes  were  made  in  order  to  reach  an 
accord,  the  modifications  distinctly  con- 
tribute to  a  further  strengthening  of  the 
fiscal  year  1973  NSF  program.  In  par- 
ticular, the  committee  of  conference 
gave  fiu-ther  emphasis  to  NSFs  activities 
in  basic  research,  applied  research,  and 
science  education. 

Among  the  major  budget  increases 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  was  a  $5  mil- 
lion addition  to  the  scientific  research 
projects  support  program.  The  work  of 
the  Foundation  in  this  area  provides 
strcHig  support  for  fimdamental  research 
in  the  biological,  physical,  environmental, 
and  social  science  areas,  as  well  8is  in  a 
number  of  engineering  fields.  This  work 
is  carried  out  by  individual  researchers 
or  small  groups  of  investigators  with  the 
average  grant  being  less  than  850,000. 
The  program  has  the  purpose  of  insuring 
a  strOTig  base  of  competence  in  funda- 
mental research  in  addition  to  providing 
new  knowledge  and  understanding  ap- 
plicable to  our  national  needs. 

Another  major  program  category 
which  was  Increased  by  the  conference 
report  was  the  NSF  program  of  research 
applied  to  national  needs.  In  recetit 
years,  the  Foundation  has  expanded  its 
i-esearch  efforts  into  selected  applied  re- 
search areas  which  are  relevant  to  the 
Nation's  most  pressing  problems.  Tliis 
work  is  designed  to  supplement  high  pri- 
ority mission-oriented  Federal  research 
which  is  generally  too  broad  in  scope  or 
too  fundamental  in  substance  to  fall 
within  the  mandate  or  resources  of  a  par- 
ticular mission  agency.  The  two  research 
areas  within  this  NSF  program  which 
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v;tVG  increased  are  energj-  research  and 
earthquake  engineering. 

T'lie  NSF  energy  effort  will  be  designed 
to  complement,  and  provide  greater  co- 
herence to,  tlie  energy  R&D.  being 
pursued  by  many  Federal  and  private  in- 
dustrial organizations  throughout  the 
country.  I  personally  look  forward  to 
NSF  becoming  more  heavily  involved  in 
cur  present  energy  dilemma.  Tliis  Nation 
is  faced  with  an  enormous  increase  in 
energy  demand  that  is  being  complicated 
by  factors  as  diverse  as  exhausted  fuel 
supplies,  balance  of  payments,  cost  of  liv- 
ing, environmental  preservation,  and 
general  quality  of  life.  The  implications 
as  well  as  dimensions  of  the  energy  prob- 
lem require  a  sharp  and  immediate  fo- 
cusing of  our  resources  in  this  critical 
area. 

The  second  area  within  RANN  which 
was  increased  over  the  original  House 
authorization  is  earthquake  engineering. 
This  work  will  provide  research  support 
to  develop  economical  and  feasible  de- 
sign and  construction  methods  for  earth- 
quake resistant  structures  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  hazards  to  life  and  pronerty 
from  earthquake  motions.  The  NSF  pro- 
gram in  earthquake  engineering  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  program  of 
its  kind  aimed  at  discovering  practical 
engineering  methods  to  alleviate  the  de- 
structive forces  caused  by  earthquakes. 

A  final  three  categories  of  NSF  pro- 
grams which  were  modified  by  the  com- 
mittee of  conferences  pertain  generally 
to  science  education.  The  increases  to 
which  the  House  conferees  agreed  were 
felt  necessary  to  halt  the  recent  decline 
In  Federal  support  of  science  education 
programs  and  assure  the  Nation  both  a 
strong  academic  science  program  and 
an  adequate  supply  of  scientific  talent 
through  the  coming  years. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
under  its  science  education  programs 
play  a  very  valuable  role  in  providing 
highly  trained  scientific  manpower  and 
in  upgrading  the  level  of  academic  sci- 
ence programs  throughout  the  country'. 
Furthermore,  no  other  Federal  agency 
supports  programs  with  the  same  objec- 
tives as  this  NSF  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  as 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees outlines  a  sound  program  and  one 
which  deserves  our  complete  support.  The 
House  committee  has  dedicated  much  ef- 
fort in  arriving  at  the  final  recommended 
budget  for  the  coming  year.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  conferees  of  the  House 
on  the  capable  job  they  have  done  and 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  offer  this  bill 
their  fullest  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Mosher  » . 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  House  conferees,  I  signed  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Authorization 
Conference  Report,  as  did  all  the  con- 
ference committee  members,  and  I  urge 
that  the  House  agree  to  the  report. 

I  compliment  our  chairman,  George 
Miller,  on  Ills  able  job  in  guiding  us  to 
a  satisfactory  compromise  position.  The 
chairman  was  faced  with  a  difficult  task 
in  that  10  of  the  13  major  NSF  budget 
categories  were  in  conflict. 


The  committee  of  conference  agree- 
ment will  authorize  a  fiscal  year  1973 
NSF  authorization  of  $704  million,  in- 
cluding $7  million  of  foreign  ciurency. 
This  figure  is  only  3  percent  above 
the  original  House  authorization  and  ex- 
actly midway  between  the  House  figtu-e 
of  S680  million  and  the  Senate  figure  of 
$727  million. 

While  the  House  conferees  had  sought 
to  minimize  any  increase  in  the  NSF 
budget  obove  the  House  approved  figure, 
I  feel  that  the  budget  areas  to  which 
dollars  were  added  are  extremely  worth- 
v.hile  and  merit  our  full  support.  The 
progi'ams  which  were  increased  include 
science  education  as  well  as  both  basic 
and  applied  research. 

I  personally  welcome  the  emphasis 
given  by  the  conference  report  to  select 
areas  within  the  science  education  and 
basic  research  categories.  These  pro- 
grams involve  a  wide  spectrum  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  fields,  including 
mathematics,  physical  sciences,  social 
sciences,  engineering,  materials  research, 
environmental  sciences,  and  biological 
and  medical  science.  These  research  and 
educational  activities  will  be  carried  out 
in  nil  50  of  the  States. 

I  feel  that  the  conference  report  pro- 
vides a  budget  program  improved  and 
strengthened  over  that  originally  sub- 
mitted by  NSF.  Budget  increases  are 
being  recommended  but  these  are  sup- 
ported by  convincing  evidence.  In  fact, 
I  think  the  committee  of  conference  has 
shown  sound  fiscal  restraint. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  express 
my  vei-j'  real  personal  disappointment 
at  the  action  taken  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees, 
as  they  reduced  the  NSF  budget  substan- 
tially below  the  administration  request. 

The  original  fiscal  year  1973  NSF 
budget  submittal  of  $653  million  was  se- 
verely cut  by  both  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees to  $628  million.  In  fact,  the 
basic  budget  appropriated  for  this  year 
holds  the  NSF  funding  at  a  figure  iden- 
tical to  that  of  last  year  with  the  net 
result  a  reduction  in  the  NSF  program 
level  from  fi.scal  year  1972  to  fiscal  year 
1973. 

I  am  disappointed  because  I  feel  this 
appropriation  cutback  imdermines  a 
niunber  of  programs  of  crucial  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  this  Nation.  Para- 
doxically, it  would  appear  that  we  are 
setting  out  to  reduce  our  scientific  and 
technological  capability  at  the  very  time 
our  need  for  this  knowledge  and  these 
skills  is  accelerating.  Most  assuredly,  we 
will  be  ill-prepared  in  combating  the 
problems  of  pollution,  urban  congestion, 
mass  transportation,  and  energy  produc- 
tion by  continually  decreasing  this  Na- 
tion's support  for  science  education  and 
research. 

Therefore,  I  fully  support  this  Author- 
ization conference  report  as  it  seeks  to 
maintain  this  Nation's  strength  in  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COASTAL  ZONE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1063  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1063 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  sliall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
14146)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
develop  a  national  program  for  the  manage- 
ment, beneficial  use,  protection,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Nation's  coastal  zone,  and  for  other 
piu-poses.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranlcing  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consid- 
er the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  now  print- 
ed in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rtUe.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may- 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
tion except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions.  After  the  passage 
of  H.R.  14146.  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  3507.  and  it  shall  then  be  In  order  in  the 
House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  14146  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska <Mr.  Martin)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  present  con- 
troversy on  this  rule.  Initially  the  mat- 
ter was  held  up  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  because  there  was  a  controversy  or 
confiict  between  the  committee  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor,  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. Since  the  conflict  began,  it  has 
somehow  been  reconciled  and  objection 
to  the  granting  of  a  rule  on  this  particu- 
lar matter  was  withdrawn  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  contro- 
versy over  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Martin  ) . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing resolution,  House  Resolution  1063 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  14146,  coastal 
zone  management  bill. 
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This  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  unani- 
mously, and  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri has  explained,  there  are  no  fur- 
ther objection  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  14146)  to  establish  a 
national  policy  and  develop  a  national 
program  for  the  management,  beneficial 
use,  protection,  and  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Nation's 
coastal  zone,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE    COMMrTTEE     OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  14146,  with  Mr. 
Landrum  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rtile.  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Lennon)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mosher)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee:  I  rise  at  this  time  to  urge 
the  support  of  this  committee  for  H.R. 
14146,  the  coastal  zone  management  bill, 
because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  imper- 
ative to  implement  such  a  program  now 
before  this  Nation  witnesses  the  tragic 
and  wanton  destruction  of  an  irreplaca- 
ble  natural  resource,  our  estuaries,  our 
wetlands,  and  our  shorelines. 

My  interest,  and  I  believe  that  interest 
is  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  this  body,  my  concern  for  this  precious 
and  rapidly  dwindling  resource  stems 
from  the  deep-seated  personal  conviction 
as  well  as  from  personal  involvement 
over  a  period  of  at  least  7  years  duiing 
which  I  have  worked  with  many  other 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  critical  problems  of  the  coast- 
al zone,  hopefully  to  produce  meaning- 
ful legislation  to  cope  with  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  14146  is  the  end 
product  of  these  number  of  years  of  ef- 
fort. Basically  and  fundamentally,  it  Is 
designed  to  manage  and  in  that  manage- 
ment to  Insure  the  protection  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation's  vital  shoreline 
and  estuarine  areas.  This  bill  authorizes 
funds  during  an  initial  3 -year  program 
to  develop  the  compatible  State  programs 
for  the  responsible  conservation,  develop- 


ment  and   utilization   of   the   Nation's 
coastal  zones. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  legislation  is  truly  national  in 
scope.  In  addition  to  States  bordering  the 
Nation's  coast,  it  will  also  provide  for  the 
active  participation  by  the  Great  Lakes 
States,  or  a  total  of  30  States  out  of  the 
50  and  four  posse.ssions  or  territories  who 
are  fimdamentally  concerned  and  in- 
volved and  will  participate. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  talking  today  about  the  most 
dynamic  and  growing  area  of  our  Nation. 
Approximately,  today,  75  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  lives  within  the  zone 
that  we  are  discussing  which  encom- 
passes approximately  100,000  statute 
miles  of  interior  and  exterior  shoreline. 
On  the  actual  shoreline  itself,  approx- 
imately 65  million  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation are  living  and  working,  and  there, 
industrial  and  recreational  activities  are 
placing  unprecedented  pressure  upon 
these  coastal  areas. 

As  the  population  increases,  these 
pressures  will  mount  and  become  in- 
tolerable; unless  rapid  action — such  as 
envisioned  in  this  bill — is  taken,  these 
pressures  will  also  become  destructive, 
because  competition  for  use  of  the  re- 
maining land  areas  in  coastal  zones  will 
also  increa.se;  Industrial  and  economic 
Interests  are  already  headed  on  a  col- 
lision cour.se  with  environmental  inter- 
ests, and  the  States  will  be  caught  In  the 
middle,  with  no  rational  plan  and  no 
capability  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

Actually,  the  States  are  already  ex- 
periencing these  tremendous  pressures — 
and  those  who  live  in  a  coastal  State 
know  what  I  am  addressing  myself  to. 
Entire  stretches  of  once  beautiful  .'-hore- 
line   have  been  engulfed  and  covered 
with  concrete  to  meet  the  demands  of 
ever-expanding  metropolitan  areas;  the 
proximity  of  water  and  a  stable  labor 
source  has  lured  more  heavy  industiy  to 
the   shorelines;    marine   terminals   and 
dredging  for  harbor  channels  have  added 
to  the  destruction;  and.  ironically,  the 
people  who  work  for  these  industries — 
with  more  affluence  and  more  leisure 
time  than  ever  before — are  descending 
upon  the  shores  and  beaches,  the  rivers 
and  bays  in  a  great  and  himgry  quest  for 
relaxation  and  recreation,  and  they  find 
it  in  swimming,  and  fishing,  and  boating. 
And  yet,  the  very  industries  that  pro- 
vide these  people  with  theii-  new  wealth 
and  leisure  are  polluting  the  rivers  and 
bays  and  gobbling  up  the  last  remaining, 
unspoiled  areas  that  should  be  preserved 
for  recreational  and  esthetic  uses — such 
as  wildlife  refuges.  The  wildlife  and  the 
fish,  which  breed  and  spawn  in  these 
coastal  areas  are  also  being  decimated 
by    the   encroachments    and    relentless 
demands   of   our   Industrially    oriented 
society. 

It  is  just  part  of  htunan  nature  and 
we  understand  it.  Tills  legislation  has  a 
rational,  fair,  even-balanced  approach. 
That  is  the  reason  we  bring  it  here 
today. 

What  is  the  answer?  How  can  these 
opposing  Interests  of  conservation  and 
recreation  on  one  hand  and  Industry 
and  urbanization  on  the  other  both  be 
satisfied?  It  is  a  perplexing  question.  We 


think  we  have  certainly  the  first  giant 
step  of  the  right  answer  in  tills  legis- 
lation. Is  it  possible  to  maintain  our 
high  economic  standards  through  more 
industrial  development  and  continued 
urban  expansion — and  at  the  same  time, 
conserve  our  precious  and  beautiful  nat- 
lu-al  resources  for  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  enjoy?  That  is  the  real 
question  and  we  must  face  it  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  a  delicate 
but  practical  balance  can  be  achieved.  I 
believe  it  is  possible  to  And  a  rational 
middle  ground,  where  the  forces  of  in- 
dusti-y  and  ecology  can  Uve  and  work 
together,  and  I  believe  the  solution  to 
this  dilemma  can  be  foimd  in  H.R.  14146. 
the  coastal  zone  management  bill.  I  want 
to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  I  do  not 
claim — nor  do  I  believe— that  tliis  legis- 
lation is  the  panacea  to  the  manifold 
problems  I  have  touched  upon  in  my  re- 
marks here  today.  But  I  do  sincerely  be- 
lieve this  legislation  can  be  the  founda- 
tion— the  touchstone,  if  you  will — to  a 
more  sensible,  happier,  healthier  Amer- 
ica of  tomorrow;  it  may  represent  noth- 
ing more  than  the  opening  wedge,  but  it 
is  an  intelligent  approach  to  an  extreme- 
ly complex  problem,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  provide  an  emergency  bas- 
tion in  our  fight  to  defend  and  preserve 
our  vital  coastal  zones  from  increased 
pollution  and  eventual  destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  $145  mil- 
lion called  for  in  this  legislation  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  to  preserve  and  prop- 
erly utilize  these  invaluable  areas.  The 
fii-st  installment  of  these  funds  would 
be  made  available  in  grants  to  the  States, 
on  a  matching-fund  basis,  to  encourage 
them  to  initiate  the  planning  phase  cf 
the  program,  wliich  would  be  develoi^ed 
in  the  first  3  years. 

All  programs — I  repeat,  all  programs 
would  require  the  apioroval  ol  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  who  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  this  program,  and  the 
national  program  would  be  administered, 
appropriately,  by  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration. 

I  digress  from  my  prepared  remarks  to 
say  that  this  House,  this  Congress, 
brought  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  into  being  by 
a  vote  of  this  House  in  1970,  by  about  99 
to  1  or  less. 

Even  though  the  matter  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Government 
OE>erations.  some  Members  Introduced  a 
resolution  to  kill  the  so-called  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  4,  but  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  after  hear- 
ings brought  a  favorable  report  to  this 
body,  and  this  bodj'  overwhelmingly,  al- 
most imanimously,  on  a  rollcall  vote, 
adopted  it. 

All  other  Federal  agenices  which  would 
be  involved  or  affected  by  proposed  pro- 
grams would  also  actively  participate  in 
the  approval  process. 

No  existing  laws  would  be  amended 
by  the  coastal  zone  management  legis- 
lation, and  Federal  agencies  would  be 
required  to  conform — to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable — with  the  progiams 
submitted  by  the  Individual  States;  ad- 
ditionally, I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  States  would  be  required  to 
consider  the  views  and  concerns  of  the 
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local  governments  and  agencies,  and  all 
these  concerned  entities  would  be  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  State 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  also  reiterate 
the  sense  of  urgency  which  I  expressed 
in  my  opening  remarks  today.  I  can  not 
impress  upon  my  colleagues  too  strongly 
the  urgent  need  to  take  action  now,  to- 
day, and  pass  this  legislation.  It  is  al- 
ready very  late  in  the  game,  and  we  have 
waited  too  long  to  take  the  offensive.  We 
dare  not  listen  to  those  dissenting  voices 
who— after  all  these  years  of  procrast- 
ination and  study  and  indecision— now 
tell  us  that  we  should  wait  a  bit  longer. 

I  must  warn  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  nothing  better  than  H.R.  14146 
is  in  the  works.  The  basic  concepts  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing today  was  first  conceived  almost  a 
decade  ago,  10  years  ago,  when  the  prob- 
lems and  possible  programs  relating  to 
tiie  coastal  zones  were  considered  by  the 
Marine  Science  Coimcil  and  the  Marine 
Science  Commission,  created  by  the  Ma- 
rine Resom-ces  and  Development  Act  of 
1966.  Now  we  are  in  1972.  Detailed  studies 
and  recommendations  followed,  and  a 
number  of  subsequent  Federal  studies 
examined  the  coastal  zone  problem  in 
depth,  recommended  rapid  action  and 
warned  of  the  ever-increasing  threat  to 
the  continued  healthy  existence  of  these 
vital  areas.  The  now-famous  1969  Strat- 
ton  Report  of  the  Marine  Science  Com- 
mission, known  as  "Our  Nation  and  the 
Sea"  made  pertinent  recommendations 
which  resulted  in  legislation  being  intro- 
duced in  both  houses  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  House  side,  our  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  sponsored  a  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Conference  in  Oc- 
tober 1969.  I  do  not  recall  another  time 
when  a  committee  of  the  Congress  has 
ever  sponsored  a  national  conference. 
That  is  usually  done  by  an  executive 
branch  of  the  Gtovemment. 

We  brought  together  in  Washington 
people  from  all  of  the  coastal  States  of 
the  Union,  from  Puerto  Rico,  from  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  from  Samoa,  people 
sent  here  by  the  respective  governors 
who  were  knowledgeable  about  this  prob- 
lem. Seven  panels  were  created.  And 
from  this  came  this  legislation. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
also  held  8  full  days  of  hearings  on  coast- 
al zone  problems  in  1971.  when  a  total 
of  24  witnesses  representing  every  pos- 
sible area  of  interest  and  expertise  testi- 
fied, and  departmental  reports  were  re- 
ceived from  nine  departments  and  agen- 
cies. Our  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
also  held  3  long  and  full  days  of  execu- 
tive sessions.  The  bill  we  are  considering 
today  is  the  final  product  of  that  long 
and  extensive  inquiry  into  the  problem 
of  coastal  zones. 

The  legislation  reflects  the  concepts 
and  recommendations  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  business,  not  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  governors,  conservation  experts, 

and  agencies  at  every  level  I  am  speaking 

of .  I  do  not  think  the  bill  could  be  much 

improved  even  if  we  might  take  another 

decade,  and  I  hope  we  will  not. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  States  of  our  great 

Nation  cannot  save  their  coastal  areas 


without  help.  We  know  that.  We  may  as 
v.ell  face  up  to  it.  They  need  Federal  aid 
and  they  need  the  vote  of  every  Member 
of  this  Hou.se  here  today  in  support  of 
this  vital  legislation. 

I  hope  the  Members  here  today  respond 
to  the  urgent  message  contained  in  the 
legislation  and  not  in  what  I  have  said 
and  overwhelmiiigly  vote  for  its  passage 
here  today  so  that  the  Record  will  indi- 
cate that  this  vote  is  a  vote  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  coim try's  economic  and 
environmental  health,  because  it  is  now 
abundantly  clear  that  one  cannot  survive 
without  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  my  remarks 
by  making  this  brief  comment.  You  say 
that  this  has  been  under  consideration 
over  a  number  of  years  and  why  have  we 
not  been  here  before.  Well,  I  am  one  of 
those  people  who  beheve  that  before  you 
bring  a  bill  to  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  involves  the  States,  30  States,  if  you 
please,  in  this  Nation  of  ours,  you  ought 
to  attempt  to  obtain  the  consensus  of 
those  people  who  would  be  affected,  in- 
volved, and  concerned,  and  participate 
in  the  meaningful  implementation  of 
this  legislation.  That  is  why,  even 
though  we  got  a  consensus  of  the  Gov- 
ernors and  their  departments  of  con- 
servation and  development  and  their  re- 
spective marine  science  councils  from 
all  of  those  States,  the  thought  occurred 
to  me  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Govemors'  Con- 
ference and  not  just  the  Southern  or 
Eastern  or  Western  Governors'  Confer- 
ence. 

They  went  into  this  matter  and  passed 
a  resolution  supporting  this  bill.  Then 
someone  suggested  to  me,  "well,  how 
would  the  legislatures  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  react  to  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion: will  they  imderstand  it  and  will  they 
participate  in  this  program?"  What  did 
we  do?  We  said  "At  your  next  national 
legislative  conference  involving  the  legis- 
latures of  the  50  States  of  the  Union 
get  into  this  thing  and  give  us  your 
views."  We  have  the  consensus  by  reso- 
lution of  50  legislatures  of  the  States  plus 
the  50  Govemors  of  the  50  States.  We  also 
have  your  County  Commissioners  Associ- 
ation and  your  National  League  of  Mu- 
nicipalities, because  they  are  involved. 
We  wanted  to  discuss  it  with  them  and 
get  their  reactions  and  get  them  out  of 
the  committee  room  and  go  to  their  re- 
spective conferences  to  resolve  any  dif- 
ferences they  have. 

So  we  are  here  now  saying,  my  friends, 
that  this  legislation  we  present  to  you 
today  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion I  have  been  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  which  has  the  imited  support  of 
all  of  the  participants  who  will  be  in- 
volved in  it;  that  is,  the  Govemors  of 
the  States,  the  legislators,  the  county 
commissioners,  and  the  members  of  the 
town  and  city  covmcils. 

What  else  can  we  do?  We  can  give  o\ir 
support  to  this  legislation  today  enthu- 
siastically, which  I  believe  is  in  the  total 
national  interest  or  else  I  would  not  be 
in  the  well  of  this  House  today  saying 
what  I  have. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  M06HER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthusiastically  sBp- 
port  H.R.  14146. 

Our  bill  will  establish  a  national  policy 
and  develop  a  national  program  for  tiie 
maiiagement,  beneficial  use,  protection 
and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Nations  coastal  zones, 
including  the  Great  Lakes  area ;  and  the 
evidence  is  completely  convincing  that 
this  national  policy  and  program  devel- 
opment is  crucially  needed,  is  in  fact 
long  past  due. 

I  strongly  associate  myself  with  tlie  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Lbnnon)  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Oceanography  Subcom- 
mittee, with  whom  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  closely  for  several  years 
in  the  preparation  of  this  bill  and  other 
important  legislation  concerning  the 
oceans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  digress  a  mo- 
ment to  recognize  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress in  the  future  will  sorely  miss  Al 
Lennon's  wise,  effective  leadership  in 
matters  of  marine  policy.  It  is  a  very  sad 
fact  that  he  will  not  run  for  reelection 
this  year.  I  already  have  a  profound  feel- 
ing of  personal  loss  that  he  will  not  be 
here  in  the  93d  Congress.  All  of  us  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  will 
especially  feel  this  loss.  He  has  accom- 
plished here  a  very  solid,  creative  record 
of  great  importance  to  our  nation,  in 
addition  to  very  effectively,  conscien- 
tiously representing  the  interests  of  his 
own  district.  At  Lennon  is  greatly  re- 
spected by  all  of  us  as  a  truly  distin- 
guished legislator's  legislator.  I  say  again, 
Al,  we  are  going  to  miss  you  very,  very 
much. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  on  an 
earlier  occasion,  all  of  us  are  also  going 
to  miss  the  loss  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Peliy)  in  much  the 
same  way  as  I  have  just  mentioned 
the  loss  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  .  Our  committee 
is  going  to  be  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  loss  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Lennon 
has  just  explained  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  this  complex  legislation.  Since 
the  days  that  both  he  and  I  were  privi- 
ledged  to  serve  on  the  Stratton  com- 
mission during  the  early  part  of  the 
91st  Congress,  he  has  worked  diligently 
for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  continued  well-being  of  our  econom- 
ically and  environmentally  important 
coastal  zones.  To  a  great  degree,  his 
tireless  energy  and  dedication  to  the 
problems  of  the  coastal  zone  over  these 
many  years  has  proved  fruitful  by  the 
consideration,  and  hopefully,  ultimate 
passage  of  this  vital  piece  of  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today. 

The  coast  of  the  United  States,  cer- 
tainly including  the  so-called  fourth 
coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  Nation's  most  valuable  geo- 
graphic feature.  There  are  some  99,600 
miles  of  American  shoreline,  and  30 
million  people  turn  annually  to  those 
shoreline  areas  for  swimming,  boating 
and  other  recreational  purposes;  40  mil- 
lion are  projected  by  1975.  Sport  fishing 
attracts  11  minion  people  now  and  the 
number  should  increase  to  16  million  by 
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1975.  By  1975,  park  and  recreation  areas 
in  the  coastal  zone  will  be  visited  by 
twice  as  many  people  as  now,  and  the 
number  is  expected  to  increase  wayfold 
by  the  year  2000. 

But,  of  course,  recreation  is  only  one 
of  our  many  important  uses  of  the  coast- 
al zone.  Extremely  important  are  the 
many  commercial  uses,  including  the 
many  forms  of  commercial  fishing,  and 
these  are  rapidly  expanding. 

All  of  us  should  be  aware  that  a 
huge  proportion  of  our  American  popu- 
lation is  crowding  into  the  coastal  zones. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  uses  of  valuable  coastal  areas  have 
generated  issues  of  intense  national, 
State,  and  local  interest. 

Navigational  military  uses  of  the 
coasts  and  waters  offshore  are  direct 
Federal  responsibilities;  economic  de- 
velopment, recreation,  and  conservation 
interests  are  shared  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States. 

Rapidly  intensifying  commercial  uses 
of  coastal  areas  has  outrun  the  capa- 
bilities of  local  governments  to  plan  their 
orderly  development  and  to  resolve  con- 
flicts on  a  larger  state  and  regional  basis. 
The  division  of  responsibilities  among 
several  levels  of  government  is  today  un- 
clear and  knowledge  and  procedures  for 
formulating  sound  management  and 
utilization  decisions  are  lacking. 

Thirty-one  of  our  States  border  on 
the  coastal  zone  and  contain  75  percent 
of  the  total  national  population.  Pres- 
sures of  population  and  economic  de- 
velopment threaten  to  overwhelm  the 
balanced  and  best  use  of  the  invaluable 
and  irreplaceable  coastal  resources  in 
natural,  economic,  and  esthetic  terms. 

To  resolve  these  pressures — an  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  framework  must 
be  developed  to  promote  balance  and 
harmony  among  coastal  zone  activities 
based  on  scientific,  economic,  and  social 
considerations.  This  is  what  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House  today  will  do. 

The  concepts,  objectives,  and  frame- 
work of  the  bill  had  received  the  strong 
and  vocal  support  of  the  Coastal  States 
Organization,  the  National  Governor's 
Conference,  National  Legislative  Confer- 
ence, innumerable  individual  State  gov- 
ernments, conservation  organizations, 
and  other  public  interest  groups. 

Basically,  the  bill  vests  regulatory  au- 
thority for  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment program  on  the  Federal  level  in  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration—NOAA— located  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  and  on  a  State 
level,  in  the  State  agency  designated  by 
each  State's  Governor. 

The  coastal  zone,  and  thus  the  ulti- 
mate parameters  of  the  legislative  im- 
pact, is  closely  defined.  Within  this 
"zone"  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  au- 
thorized to  make  annual  grants  to  the 
applying  States  for  financial  assistance 
in  actual  development  of  a  comprehensive 
coastal  zone  management  program  and 
plan  for  the  first  2  years  after  enactment. 
Then,  during  the  next  2  years,  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  additional  assistance 
to  the  States  in  actual  administration  of 
the  plan  subsequently  developed. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  provide 
appropriate  requirements  for  public 
hearings,  review  of  approved  State  pro- 


grams by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
recordkeeping  procedures,  establishment 
of  an  Advisory  Committee,  annual  report 
to  Congress,  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations,  and  the  following  authoriza- 
tion levels: 

Section  305  planning  grants — $15  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1973,  1974,  and  1975. 
Section  306  administrative  grants — 
?50  million  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 
Section  313  estuarine  sanctuaries — 
$e  million  for  fiscal  years  1973.  1974,  and 
1975. 

Total  authorization  level  through  1975 
is  $172  million.  Administration  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  is  estimated  to 
be  $3  million  per  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  curerntly  exists  a 
myriad  of  overlapping  and,  at  times,  con- 
flicting Federal,  State,  and  local  laws 
appUcable  to  the  coastal  zone  area.  Sec- 
tion 307  avoids  potential  duplication  of 
these  and  future  legislative  programs  by 
requiring  very  close  and  continuing 
interagency  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion among  Federal  agencies  and  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  agencies. 

This  "coastal  zone  management"  leg- 
islation is  complementary  to  other  Fed- 
eral programs  and  serves  as  a  "coordi- 
nating" mechanism  rather  than  one  of 
"duplication."  Specifically,  section  307 
states  that  the  measure  does  not 
diminish  Federal  or  State  jurisdiction, 
responsibility,  or  rights  mider  other 
programs  and  does  not  .supersede,  mod- 
ify, or  repeal  existing  Federal  law. 

The  legislation  further  recognizes  that 
appropriate  land  water  research  areas 
are  needed  for  scientific  uses  in  key  areas 
of  the  coastal  zone  as  an  aid  in  develop- 
ing an  appropriate  State  management 
plan  and  has  provided,  in  section  312,  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  coastal 
States  for  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
acquisition,  development  and  operation 
of  "estuarine  sanctuaries"  for  purposes 
of  research. 

In  addition,  the  measure  provides  for 
a  Federal  management  program  in  the 
contiguous  zone  of  the  United  States  to 
insure  that  both  Federal  action  in  this 
zone,  and  State  action  within  their  juris- 
dictional limits  offshore  are  coordinated 
and  compatible  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is 
timely,  comprehensive,  balanced  in  scope 
and  application.  It  will  insure  that  future 
uses  which  we  as  a  nation  and  a  people 
desire  to  make  of  our  valuable  coastal 
zone,  are  done  in  a  logical,  orderly,  and 
coordinated  manner  at  all  levels  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government. 

I  urge  an  ovei-whelming  vote  for  its 
approval. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,',  and  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mosher)  in  paying  tribute  to  the  great 
contribution  made  diunng  his  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Lennon  > ,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
especially  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography. 


All  of  us  who  serve  with  Alton  Lennon 
recognize  his  great  interest  in  marine 
science,  and  as  such,  of  course,  he  is  one 
of  the  chief  architects  of  the  legislation 
which  established  the  National  Ocean- 
ographic  and  Atmospheric  Agency.  Sim- 
ilarly, as  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  bill. 
H.R.  14146.  to  protect  and  develop  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Nation'.s 
coastal  areas,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carohna  i  Mr.  Lennon  i  again  establishes 
himself  as  an  author  and  architect  oi 
landmark  conservation  legislation. 

Congressman  Lennon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  be  greatly  missed,  but  his  legislative 
record  and  achievements  assure  that  he 
will  be  remembered  and  honored  by  all 
those  who  in  the  future  recognize  the 
importance  of  oceanography,  and  the 
value  of  our  land  and  water  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Garmatz^  . 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Nation's  vital  shorelines  and  estuarine 
areas — the  wetlands,  woodlands,  and 
wildlife  habitats  which  are  so  valuable 
and  irreplaceable — are  facing  constant 
and  ever-growing  absorption  and  de- 
struction due  to  the  demands  of  our 
modem  society.  H.R.  14146  is  designed  to 
protect  and  preserve  these  invaluable 
areas,  and  I  feel  that  everj-  member  of 
the  House  has  a  responsibility  to  vote 
for  passage  of  this  important  legislation. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that,  although 
I  support  the  concepts  of  conservation. 
I  am  also  acutely  aware  of  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  our  dynamic  indus- 
tries; these  industries  need  water  and 
land — they  need  areas  for  more  urban 
development;  they  need  room  for  fac- 
toi-y  sites  and  other  industrial  expan- 
sion. All  of  these  are  compelling  and  legi- 
timate needs,  and  I  am  convinced  they 
must  be  fulfilled  if  our  Nation  is  to  re- 
main economically  healthy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  industrial  and 
environmental  interests  appear  on  a  col- 
lision course;  despite  the  fact  that  these 
two  opposing  forces  must  compete  for 
the  same  valuable  coastal  zones,  I  am 
convinced  that  these  two  competing 
interests  can  learn  to  live  together  har- 
moniously. Indeed,  unless  they  learn  to 
do  just  this,  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans will  be  sentenced  to  an  unthinkable 
hell  where  chaos  will  rule,  and  where  in- 
dustry and  environment  will  both 
strangle  in  a  quagmire  of  inadequate  and 
decimated  land  resources,  solely  be- 
cause proper  planning  for  utilization  of 
those  resom-ces  was  not  carried  out  by 
this,  our  present  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  President  Truman 
so  often  said,  "The  buck  stops  here." 
This  Congress  and  this  generation  must 
make  hard  decisions  and  take  prompt 
action  now — not  next  week  or  nex-i 
month  or  next  year,  but  right  now— to- 
day, by  this  92d  Congress. 

The  legislation  being  considered  b* 
this  Congress  today  is  appropriately  en  - 
titled  the  coastal  zone  management  bil  . 
It  represents  the  first  essential  step  to- 
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ward  discharging  our  responsibility,  be- 
cause it  would  authorize  funding  for  au 
initial,  3-year  program  to  lay  down  guide- 
lines and  to  help  the  individual  States 
develop  intelligent,  planned  programs  for 
the  future  conservation,  development, 
and  utilization  of  the  Nation's  coastal 
zones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reitrvale 
that  this  bill  is  not  just  environmental 
oriented  legislation.  As  cliairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  I  have  always  had  a  spe- 
cial concern  for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  maritime  industr-y  and 
I  think  everyone  in  this  Chamber  is  well 
aware  of  my  desire  to  see  this  indu.stry 
grow  and  prosper.  The  maritime  industry 
is  also  extremely  important  to  the  Stnte 
of  Maryland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
port  of  Baltimore,  and  its  relr.ted  mari- 
time industries  represent  Maryland's 
largest  economic  asset.  And  yet,  unle--;s 
the  State  of  Maryland  begins  now  to 
make  intelligent  plans  and  decisions  for 
the  future,  in  10  or  20  years  from  now, 
the  port  of  Baltimore  may  find  itself 
incapable  of  competing  v.ilh  other  east 
coast  ports. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
eventually  set  up  the  machinery  and  pro- 
vide the  funds  to  help  States  like  Main- 
land make  intelligent  and  rational  long- 
range  plans  for  tilings  such  a.s  port  fa- 
cilities which  will  be  big  enough  and  ac- 
cessible enough  to  attract  the  huge  super- 
ships  which  will  dominate  the  commerce 
of  tomorrow. 

And  wliile  the  State  of  Maryland  plans 
for  its  ports  of  tomorrow — together  with 
the  channel  dredging  and  other  harbor 
installations  that  will  be  needed,  it  will 
also  be  forced  to  respond  to  pressure  for 
more  industrial  sites,  for  more  power- 
plants  and  for  more  living  .space  for  its 
ever-expanding  population.  Let  us  not 
forget  that,  while  it  is  planning  for  all 
this,  it  must  simultaneously  plan  to  pro- 
vide additional  recreational  space  so 
that  tills  increasing  population  can  still 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  ever-shrink- 
ing coastal  zones.  In  my  State  of  Mary- 
land, the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  also  a  pri- 
mary economic  asset^ — from  the  stand- 
point of  commercial  fishing  as  well  as 
sports  fishing  and  recreation  oriented 
activities.  Obviously,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land must  con.serve  and  protect  what  is 
probably  the  biggest  water  playgroimd 
on  the  east  coast;  and  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  also  provide  .some  of  the  water- 
front space  of  that  playground  to  in- 
dustries which  will  be  essential  to  the 
future  economic  health  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to 
outline,  in  microcosm,  the  problems 
which  are  facing  all  the  coastal  States. 
Although  these  problems  are  mammoth, 
they  are  not  insuperable.  But  these 
problems  will  never  be  resolved  unless 
the  States  are  provided  the  Federal  aid 
which  is  embodied  in  H.R.  14146. 

H.R.  14146  is  good  legislation.  It  was 
not  rammed  through  om*  committee  hast- 
ily; conversely,  it  was  given  serious 
and  prolonged  consideration,  through  8 
days  of  hearings  and  3  days  of  execu- 
tive sessions  under  the  auspices  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Congressman  Al- 
ton   Lennon,    the    chairman    of    the 


Oceanography  Subcommittee;  and  Con- 
gressman Charles  A.  Mosher,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, devoted  much  of  their  time  and  ef- 
fort to  the  development  of  the  legislation 
we  have  before  us  today,  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  will  reward  their 
efforts  by  supporting  it. 

As  a  Marylander,  I  want  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  Chesapeake  Bay — the 
greatest  estuarine  area  in  the  world — 
for  the  enjoyment  of  future  Marj-Iand- 
ers;  and  I  want  to  maintain  the  health 
and  vitality  of  the  port  of  Baltimore.  As 
an  American,  I  want  to  protect  and  uti- 
lize the  countless  resources  of  thousands 
of  miles  of  coastal  beaches,  wetlands,  and 
invaluable  estuary  areas — before  they 
are  forever  destroyed  by  a  haphazard, 
piecemeal  approach,  and  by  a  few  gener- 
ations of  Americans  too  greedy  and  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry  to  .^ee  or  care  about 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  buck  stops  here. 
The  need  to  act  is  clear,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  record  will  show  that  the 
92d  Congress  did  care  about  the  future. 
I  urge  everj'  Memljer  of  the  House  to 
vote  for  passage  of  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey  'Mr.  FORSYTHE). 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  14146. 
I  think  this  is  a  very  important  bill  for 
this  Nation.  As  was  pointed  out  by  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  .subcom- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  life  itself  starts  in 
these  coastal  waters,  and  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the.se  coastal  areas  and  the  en- 
vironment needed  by  so  many  of  our 
citizens  this  legislation  must  be  passed. 

New  Jersey  has  attempted  with  a  wet- 
lands bill  to  move  into  this  area  and  pro- 
vide protection,  but  it  needs  the  help  of 
this  type  of  Federal  support  to  insure 
management  of  these  coastal  zones  so  as 
to  protect  them  for  the  future  enjoyment 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware   (Mr.   DU  PONT». 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Len- 
non) chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  for  all 
his  efforts  to  see  that  a  sound  coastal 
zone  management  bill  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  I  think  that  we  all  recognize 
that  after  years  of  indiscriminate  devel- 
opment and  exploitation  of  our  coastal 
areas,  the  Congress  must  immediately 
encourage  each  coastal  State  to  develop 
a  plan  for  orderly  use  and  development 
of  our  coastal  resources,  con.sistent  with 
long-range  social,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental gostls. 

While  many  States  are  only  now  com- 
ing to  realize  the  irreparable  damage 
which  has  been  done  to  their  coastal 
ecosystems  by  uncontrolled  and  unin- 
formed development.  I  am  proud  that 
Delaware  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
take  an  inventory  of  their  coastal  and 
estuarine   resources  and   formulate  vi- 


able and  effective  coastal  zoning  policy. 
Delaware  with  a  coastline  of  only  120 
miles,  lies  below  a  river  valley  containing 
over  7  million  people  and  a  concentra- 
tion of  major  industrial  firms.  As  a  result 
of  these  pressures,  the  Delaware  coast 
has  been  subjected  to  the  pressures  of 
people  looking  for  recreation,  for  indus- 
tries looking  for  place  to  expand.  In 
addition,  the  shoreline  is  constantly 
being  threatened  by  the  less  obvious 
forces  of  industrial  and  human  waste 
from  upstream. 

Fortunately,  the  coastal  zone  policy 
pioneered  by  Governor  Peterson  and  the 
State  legislature  has  already  begun  to 
take  effect  and  stem  haphazard  growth 
of  the  past.  Projects  which  in  years  past 
which  would  have  been  approved  \^-ithout 
hesiUtion  and  which  probably  would 
have  caused  irreparable  a  despoliation 
of  the  local  environment  are  now  being 
given  careful  long-range  consideration. 

I  am  hopeful  that  other  coastal  States 
will  be  able  to  follow  the  lead  set  by 
Governor  Peterson  and  the  State  of 
Delaware.  I  am  pleased  that  the  coastal 
zone  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress  has  set  rational  useage  of  our 
precious  shorelines  as  a  national  prior- 
ity. I  think  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
allow  the  maximum  amount  of  incentives 
by  providing  generous  assistance  while 
at  the  same  time  avoiding  undue  Federal 
interference  with  the  State's  priorities. 
This  will  insure  that  each  coastal  State 
will  have  a  sound  scientific  basis  upon 
which  to  draw  their  plans,  while  at  the 
same  time  having  the  flexibility  to  deter- 
mine their  own  State's  priorities  in  shore- 
line use. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  coastal  zoning 
concept  will  prove  as  successful  in  other 
States  as  it  has  in  Delaware,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and 
encourage  the  type  of  farsighted  plan- 
ning displayed  by  my  State. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Good- 
ling  i  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  MosHER,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Pelly,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Alton  Lennon  and  I  became  friends 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  he 
chairs.  I  have  always  found  him  eminent- 
ly fair,  will  to  listen  to  dissenting  views, 
fair  in  all  his  dealings. 

I  join  with  my  two  colleagues  who  have 
stated  he  will  not  only  be  missed  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, but  by  the  entire  House. 

I  wish  him  well  as  he  retires  from  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  comments  and  views  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  to 
strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  14146. 

The  significance  of  the  legislation  un- 
der consideration  by  this  body  lies  nei- 
ther in  its  approach  nor  in  its  organiza- 
tion, but.  rather,  in  the  recognition  of 
an  overwhelming  national  need. 

The  coastal  zone  of  these  United  States 
is,  indeed,  a  national  treasure,  and  the 
bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  14146.  recog- 
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nizes  both  its  permanence  and  the  em- 
phasis which  must  be  given  to  preserve 
it  We  are  now  wisely  viewing  the  coastal 
zone  portion  of  land  as  deserving  sepa- 
rate consideration  in  that  it  gives  up  its 
resources  for  our  gain,  often  replenishes 
those  resources,  and  provides  a  life  style 
for  a  disproportionately  large  number  of 
our  people  while  asking  little  in  return. 
But  we  have  begun  to  ask  too  much  of 
our  coastal  zone.  We  ask  it  to  assimilate 
our  waterborne  wastes  from  deep  withm 
the  interior  part  of  our  country  includ- 
ing municipal,  industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural refuse.  We  ask  the  coastal  zone  to 
accept  an  overburden  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities which  lead  to  haphazard  and  un- 
controlled   development    for    economic 
gain  with  associated  social  loss  in  the 
form  of  widespread  destruction  of  valu- 
able wildlife  habitat.  We  ask  it  to  assuni- 
late  larger  and  larger  populations  with 
attendant  urban  problems  without  re- 
gard for  a  carrying  populaUon  enablmg 
us  to  maintain  a  balance  between  man 
and  nature. 

Enactment  of  this  comprehensive  leg- 
islation will  enable  our  States,  already 
deeply  involved  in  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment through  commitment  of  State 
funds,  resources,  personnel,  to  develop  a 
sound,  logical,  and  rational  basis  for  co- 
ordination of  competing  uses  of  our 
coastal  zone  areas  and  to  insure  that 
this  valuable  natural  resource  is  pre- 
served, protected,  developed,  and  utilized 
to  the  benefit  of  both  man  and  nature. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin). ,     . 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse 
in  support  of  H.R.  14146,  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972.  Coming 
from  a  State  that  is  on  our  gulf  coast  line 
and  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  am  vital- 
ly concerned  about  the  protection  and 
development  of  our  coastal  areas. 

Our  Nation's  coastal  zone  slioreline 
cwisists  of  approximately  100,000  statute 
miles.  Residing  within  the  States  border- 
ing that  shoreline  is  almost  75  percent  of 
our  population.  Further  evidence  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  area  is  the  $300 
miUion  annual  worth  of  commercial  fish 
landings.  Nearly  $100  billion  worth  of 
Imports  and  exports  cross  paths  here. 
Several  billion  dollars  are  spent  annually 
for  recreation. 

The  popularity  of  our  coastal  zones  for 
recreation,  industry,  and  housing  devel- 
opment has  created  serious  problems  in 
achieving  orderly  economic  growth.  The 
attractiveness  of  our  coastal  areas  to  live 
and  play  will  not  continue  if  the  present 
situation  is  to  remain  unchecked.  The 
development  and  growth  of  these  areas 
has  unfortimately  contributed  to  the  pol- 
lution and  deterioration  of  our  coastal 
waters.  As  these  pressures  for  growth  and 
development  run  rampant  we  become 
increasingly  in  danger  of  destruction  of 
the  living  resources  of  the  coastal  waters. 
It  is  indeed  a  hard  choice  we  must 
make.  But,  if  we  are  able  to  provide  ade- 
quate protection  of  our  coastal  zone's 
natural  environment  as  well  as  to  ar- 
range for  the  optimum  utilization  of  its 
resources — we  must  act  now. 
The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  is 
CXVIII 1668— Part  20 


a  caU  to  action  to  confront  this  serious 
situation.  The  proposed  legislation.  HJt. 
14146,  is  designed  to  encourage  coastal 
States  to  move  forward  more  rapidly  m 
the  development  of  a  coordmated  and 
cohesive  coastal  zone  management  pro- 
^m.  This  progiam  of  cooperation  be- 
Ken  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  significantly  aid  in  the 
development  of  land  and  water  use  pro- 
grams for  the  coastal  areas. 

In  accomphshing  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
Sde  funding  to  aid  the  States  m  the  de- 
velopment of  their  programs  and  later 
the  administration  of  them. 

The  bill  esUblishes  a  grant  program  to 
the  States  to  aUow  contributions,  shar- 
ing w  to  two-thirds  of  a  States  costs  m 
Slir  management  Pl^"  P''^^^- ^,^ 
State  affected  would  be  able  to  ^re 
Mually  in  this  program  as  only  a  maxi- 
SJS  of  15  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  can  be  spent  in  any  one 
®Sify  those  programs  that  are  progress- 
ing satisfactory  will  be  aUowed  to  re- 
vive funding  for  a  second  grant  The 
wislation  wiU  be  admmistered  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. NOAA  WiU  serve  as  the 
Si  5int  in  the  Federal  Government 
fOT  coastal  zone  coordination  ^  f or  the 
fimding  of  approved  State  programs. 

??^S  islation,  I  believe,  represents 
^  creat  ^P  forward  in  recognizing  the 
ulmendour  importance  of  the  order^ 
development  and  protection  of  our 
Sa?  areas.  It  recognizes  that  vaxious 
S  interests  must  be  drawn  mto  State 
management  programs.  Throughout  tiie 
Sm  provisions  are  made  for  broad  co- 
ordination to  insure  the  best  possible  ap- 
nroach  to  the  problem. 
^  rSelieve  th^s  is  a  workable  prograta 
for  the  solution  of  a  serious  program  that 
might  continue  to  menace  us  in  even 
S^ter  proportions  in  the  future.  I  we^- 
llme  this  legislation  to  meet  Uie  chal- 
lenge and  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 

'"Sryfairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of 

^Mr^  LmmON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thank 
tiie  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  rise  in  strong  suwort  of  «•«•  JV  » 
Mr  Chairman,  it  is  past  time  that  we 
establish  a  national  policy  and  develop  a 
program  to  assist  States  in  the  ef- 
fective management,  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  the  coastal  zones.  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad  to  see  the  management 
program  grants  authorized  so  that  the 
States  might  present  plans  to  manage 
these  zones,  and  if  the  development 
grants  are  approved  then  the  possibility 
foUows  that  the  administrative  and  »- 
tuaries     sanctuary     grants     would     be 

provided.  ,    ,        .   ._ 

Texas  has  done  a  great  deal  of  work  m 
the  planning  for  our  coastal  zones.  Leg- 
islative and  advisory  committees  are  at 
work  now.  and  I  think  our  State  wiU  be 
in  position  to  take  advantage  of  some  of 
these  grants  if  this  bill  is  passed.  I  com- 
mend the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 


ies Committee  for  the  advancement  of 
this  measure  because  we  have  no  more 
important  work  ahead  than  the  preserv- 
ation of  our  coastal  zones,  bays,  and 
estuaries. 

Because  of  its  coastline  expanse.  Texas 
faces  the  problems  that  face  the  indus- 
trialized urban  coastal  States,  the  unde- 
veloped coastal  States,  the  forested  low- 
lands, the  interior  farm  States,  and  the 
mountain  States.  The   coastal  zone  of 
Texas  is  rich  in  natural,  recreational, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  esthetic  re- 
sources. Competing  demands  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  coastal  zone  are  mcreas- 
ing  Population  growth  and  econonuc  de- 
velopment have  resulted  in  the  l(»s  of 
living  marine  resources,  wildUfe,  and  the 
nutrient-rich  wetlands,  and  have  caused 
permanent  and  adverse  changes  to  eco- 
logical systems.  ,   ^^  ,  ann 
The  Texas  coastal  zone  mcludes  l.BOU 
mUes  of  bav  and  gulf  shorelines  and  2,100 
square  miles  of  shallow  bays  and  estua- 
ries  adjacent  to  18.000  square  miles  of 
coastal  lands.  Within  the  coastal  zone 
are  more  than  135  distinct  environments 
ranging  from  those  relatively  sUble  to 
those  delicatelv  balanced.  There  is  a  wide 
ranging  cUmate.  The  Texas  coastal  zone 
is  a  dynamic  natmal  system  with  a  spec- 
trum of  active  geological,  physical,  bio- 
logical, and  chemical  processes.  Shore- 
Une  erosion  and  accretion  operate  to 
alter  continually  the  boundary  between 
land  and  water.  Hurricanes  strike  the 
Texas   coast   with   aUnost   any   impact, 
flooding  more  than  3.200  square  mUes 
of  coastal  lowlands  in  Uie  past  decade. 
Active    and    potentially    active    faults 
abound.  Land  surface  subsidence  occurs 

Concentrated  in  this  zone  of  dynamic 
natural  systems  and  abimdant  natural 
resources  are  nearly  one-third  of  the 
State's  population  and  nearly  one-third 
of  its  total  industry.  Traffic  on  extensive 
artificially  constructed  intracoastal  wa- 
terways and  channels  supports  major 
port  cities  with  a  large  volume  of  imports 
and  exports.  The  State  is  the  owner  of 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  coastal  zone, 
as  well  as  tiie  3-league  offshore  ex- 
tension—10.35  mUes.  The  State's  15  ?«•- 
cent  includes  the  bays  and  estuaries.  The 
other  85  percent  is  privateli'  owned. 

The  anticipated  future  growth  of  pop- 
ulation and  industi-y  in  Texas  coastal 
zones  will  have  a  significant  effect  on 
the  natural  resources  of  these  areas  of 
the  SUte,  and  will  also  result  in  greater 
potential  environmental  pollution.  Thas, 
the  State  of  Texas  must  develop  and 
maintain  a  coordinated  plan  for  the  ju- 
dicial use  and  protection  of  its  coastal 
air  water,  and  land  resources. 

A  mullidisciplinaiT  research  team  at 
the  University  of  Texas  was  formed  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor's  office,  act- 
ing in  concert  with  Interagency  Council 
on  Natural  Resources  in  the  Environ- 
ment It  was  charged  with  enumerating 
the  various  uses  of  coasUl  resources,  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  those  uses.  The  long- 
range  goal  of  that  Initial  cliarge  is  the 
development  of  operational  guidelines 
for  effective  management  of  the  Texas 
coastal  zone. 

The  continuing  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Texas,  expanding  urban  devel- 
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opment,  Industrial  and  economic  growth, 
fragmented  and  uncoordinated  planning, 
development  of  hazardous  areas  such  as 
flood  plains,  and  inadequate  waste  dis- 
posal planning,  have  contributed  to  a 
number  of  specific,  pressing  problems  of 
enviromnental  quality  of  regional  and 
local  concern  throughout  Texas.  Scien- 
tific solutions  and  knowledgeable  plan- 
ning must  be  built  on  a  sound  scientific 
base.  For  example,  the  development  of 
patterns  of  land  use  planning,  manage- 
ment and  development  that  are  based  on 
sound  environmental,  economic,  and  .so- 
cial values  must  be  preceded  by  re.search. 
The  Univei-sity  of  Texas  has  been  con- 
ducting such  fimctional  research  for 
years.  Pour  years  ago,  the  bureau  of 
economic  geology,  the  State  geological 
survey  in  Texas,  began  the  preparation 
of  an  inventory  of  the  State's  land  and 
natural  resoiu-ces.  This  work  began  an 
inventory  of  environmental,  geological, 
and  physical  conditions  that  determine 
the  capability  of  the  land  to  sustain  var- 
ious uses  in  harmony  with  the  environ- 
ment. This  inventory  has  served  as  the 
basis  upon  which  other  researchers  have 
determined  population  densities  and 
trends,  and  made  economic  projections. 
The  environmental  health  engineering 
investigators  have  used  this  data  to 
project  the  needs  of  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  including  the  pollution  dangers 
of  inadequate  facilities.  Potential  en- 
vironmentally safe  areas  for  solid  waste 
disposal  are  readily  determined  from  the 
basic  data  accumulated. 
This  work  has  been  completed  on  20,- 

000  square  miles  and  is  currently  under 
way  on  an  additional  30,000  square  miles. 
This  research  has  shown  that  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  multidiscipline  team  approach 
in  environmental  research  is  essential. 

Research  is  also  in  progress  at  the 
University  of  Texas  in  an  attempt  to  find 
solutions  for  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
lems that  are  created  by  the  need  to  use 
natural  resources  and  maintain  environ- 
mental quality.  A  detailed  environmen- 
tally oriented  study  of  surface  mining  in 
Texas  was  xmdertaken  at  the  University 
of  Texas  last  year.  This  study  is  in  co- 
operation with  the  Texas  General  Land 
Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  only  examples 
of  the  tremendous  contributions  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  is  making  toward  the 
further  development  of  coastal  zones  and 

1  think  this  university  will  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  major  leaders  in  this  field. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  problem 
related  to  coastal  zone  management  is 
acquiring  sufficient  knowledge  upon 
which  to  base  policy  decisions.  I  believe 
the  University  of  Texas  Marine  Science 
Institute  at  Port  Aransas  and  the 
planned  laboratory  in  Galveston  will  put 
Texas  in  a  leading  position  to  take  the 
multifaceted  approaches  required  for 
proper  use  and  management  of  our 
coastal  zones. 

As  early  as  1935,  Dr.  E.  J.  Lund  of  UT, 
founder  of  the  institute,  recognized  the 
importance  to  Texas  of  natural  resources 
of  the  gulf,  the  imiqueness  of  the  Texas 
marine  environment,  and  the  need  for 
public  education  and  research  on  that  en- 
vironment. Today,  imder  the  leadership 
of  its  director.  Dr.  Carl  Oppenheimer. 


and  his  assistant.  Peter  Perceval,  the  in- 
stitute's staff  of  faculty  and  students  is 
pursuing  with  great  competence  and 
vigor  the  two  objectives  of  the  institute: 
First,  to  encourage  educational  activities 
in  the  coastal  environment;  and  second, 
to  do  both  basic  and  applied  research 
that  will  allow  sensible  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  coastal  environment. 

The  work  of  this  institute  will,  I  be- 
lieve, effectively  lay  the  foundation  of 
knowledge  necessai-y  to  put  Texas  in 
the  forefront  of  those  States  which  will 
give  great  emphasis  to  the  proper  care 
and  ase  of  their  coastal  areas. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  committee  may 
be  able  to  visit  these  facilities  later  to 
see  the  tremendous  work  we  have  under- 
way for  the  development  of  the  Texas 
coastal  zone. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall). 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
wish  to  join  in  the  tribute  to  our  col- 
league and  friend,  Al  Lennon.  His  ap- 
proach to  legislative  matters  has  always 
been  constructive.  His  cooperation  with 
all  his  colleagues  has  been  of  the  high- 
est order. 

I  personally  wish  to  thank  him  for  his 
understanding  of  the  position  in  which 
I  find  myself  on  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. I  am  most  happy  he  has  been  will- 
ing to  overlook  the  delay  I  apparently 
caused  him  in  bringing  the  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  should  like  also  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  our  colleague  from  Washington,  Tom 
Pelly,  for  his  effective  contributions 
throughout  the  years. 

I  am  most  happy  that  the  bill  has 
finally  come  to  the  floor.  I  am  only  sorry 
I  am  unable  to  support  it  in  its  present 
form. 

I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that 
what  I  have  to  say  is  not  prompted  by 
an  endeavor  on  my  part  to  maintain  a 
committee  jurisdictional  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  agi-ee  with 
the  objective  of  H.R.  14146,  I  am  unable 
to  support  it.  It  may  appear  to  some  that 
since  I  come  from  a  landlocked  State  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  coastal  zone  or 
the  estuaries,  but  this  is  not  true.  A  great 
deal  of  my  committee  work  has  been 
given  to  this  particular  part  of  our  na- 
tional welfare. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  state  very 
briefly  why  I  cannot  support  H.R.  14146. 

This  is  legislation  whose  time  has  come 
but  it  addresses  itself  to  only  part  of 
the  problem.  It  involves  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach to  land  use  planning,  and  if  it  is 
enacted  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  pass 
comprehensive  legislation  to  take  care 
of  the  entire  problem.  Should  this  bill 
and  the  national  land  use  planning  leg- 
islation both  become  law  the  result  will 
be  a  duplicative  and  wasteful  approach 
to  a  problem  we  all  recognize  as  serious 
and  demanding  attention. 

I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  feasible 
to  report  the  land  use  planning  legisla- 
tion developed  by  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  House  de- 
bate prior  to  our  consideration  today 
of  H.R.  14146.  HJl.  7211.  identified  as 
the  "National  Land  Policy.  Planning,  and 
Management  Act  of  1972"  is  a  compre- 


hensive land  use  planning  bill,  covering 
all  of  the  lands  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding those  lying  in  coastal  zones,  it 
provides  for  one  planning  program  ad- 
ministered by  one  Federal  agency — the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  should 
have  this  responsibility. 

In  summary,  the  passage  of  H.R.  14146 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  wise  course  of 
action  because — 

It  is  a  piecemeal  approach  to  land  use 
planning  and  may  imperil  the  compre- 
hensive land  use  planning  program; 

It  gives  the  responsibility  for  land  use 
planning  to  the  wrong  department.  It 
should  be  placed  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  need  for  planning  the 
management  of  the  coastal  zone  includes 
a  need  to  regulate  the  development  of 
mineral  resources  which  is  already  a 
function  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; 

It  provides  gi-ants  for  planning  and 
regulating  land  use  in  the  coastal  zones 
that  are  equal  to  the  amoimt  contem- 
plated for  planning  and  regulating  land 
use  throughout  the  Nation; 

Its  State  grant  program  would  require 
the  States  to  set  up  duplicate  planning 
programs — one  for  the  coastal  zones  and 
one  for  the  State  generally;  and 

It  would  lead  to  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient Federal  administration — adminis- 
tration by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  coastal  zones  and  administration 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
whole  State — after  comprehensive  legis- 
lation is  enacted.  The  two  systems  are 
incompatible  and  competitive. 

For  these  reasons.  I  question  the  ad- 
visability of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion today. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Keith)  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  5  years  ago.  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  could  not  have  existed,  for 
it  is  only  in  the  fairly  recent  past  that  we 
have  come  to  recognize  the  coastal  zone 
for  what  it  is — a  closely  interrelated 
ecological  entity.  Different  agencies  and 
different  levels  of  Government  each 
regulated,  or  failed  to  regulate,  their  own 
little  place  of  the  coastal  zone  and  its 
resources,  with  little  coordination  and 
little  imderstanding  of  the  interconnec- 
tions they  were  dealing  with. 

Today,  though,  we  know  better.  We 
know  that  filling  in  an  estuarine  marsh 
in  one  place  may  affect  the  fisherman's 
catch  miles  away;  a  chemical  factory  at 
one  location  can  affect  the  quality  of 
recreational  beaches  somewhere  else;  a 
marina  built  at  point  A  could  wipe  out 
a  productive  shellfish  bed  at  point  B. 

We  know  this — and  we  know  that  at 
the  present  time,  the  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  governmental  bodies 
at  the  State  and  local  level  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  the  situation. 

This  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  bill — 
to  encourage,  through  Federal  aid  and 
assistance,  the  kind  of  coordination  and 
planning,  at  the  State  level,  that  will  be 
necessary  if  the  vast  resources  of  the 
coastal  zone  are  to  be  used  most  appro- 
priately. 

Such  coordination  can  also  be  of  help 
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in  another  way.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems facing  the  nuclear  power  industry, 
for  example,  is  the  bureaucratic  maze 
they  must  go  through  to  get  approval  for 
their  plants,  which  are  very  often  located 
ia  the  coastal  zone.  Certainly  the  task 
would  be  much  easier  and  faster  if  the 
State  and  local  regulations  were  coordi- 
nated. Both  the  environment  and  the 
need  for  power  could  be  better  served 
than  they  are  by  today's  diffusion  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  bill  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
overall  question  of  land  use  manage- 
ment—in fact,  it  specifically  is  restricted 
to  the  coastal  zone.  Some  have  urged 
that  this  bill  be  held  imtil  a  comprehen- 
sive land  use  measure  could  be  passed 
that  would  include  the  coastal  zone  as 

weU. 

To  wait,  however,  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  mistake.  The  coastal  zone  is  in  great 
danger  of  overdevelopment,  and  while 
the  same  kind  of  problems  face  us  with 
respect  to  the  land,  they  are  not  so  im- 
mediate. The  coastal  zone,  too,  is  a  much 
more  manageable  undertaking,  and  may 
indeed  serve  as  a  valuable  precedent  and 
example  for  later  land  use  management 
legislation. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  tlie  result 
of  lengthy  hearings,  many  meetings,  and 
inputs  from  a  great  variety  of  experts 
and  concerned  citizens.  It  is  a  well- 
thought-out  measure  that,  if  enacted, 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of 
saving  our  Nation's  immensely  valuable 
coastal  zone  resouixes.  It  is  an  important 
and  timely  start  to  finding  a  solution  to 
a  very  pressing  problem,  and  I  lu-ge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  fix>m  Iowa  (Mr. 
Kyl). 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  has  put  this  matter 
in  proper  context. 

I  would  first  like  to  straighten  out  one 
matter  which  was  suggested  by  the  sub- 
committee chairmian  when  he  spoke,  but 
I  think  he  imintentionally  left  a  mis- 
understanding. He  said  that  the  com- 
mittee had  contacted  and  worked  with 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  on  this  mat- 
ter and  thereby  gave  the  impression  that 
they  were  approving  the  legislation  which 
is  before  us.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to 
read  into  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter 
dated  August  2,  1972.  from  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors.  It  is  addressed  to 
me,  and  it  reads  as  follows : 

National  League  of  CrriES, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 

August  2,  1972. 
Hon.  John  Ktl, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ktl:  The  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  United  States  Con- 
ference erf  May(»8  are  deeply  concerned  that 
approval  of  H.R.  14146,  the  "Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972",  would  cause  Irrep- 
arable harm  to  cities'  abUity  to  engage  In 
effective  and  oomprehenslTe  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management.  H.R.  14146  would 
fragment  local  planidng  by  establishing  a 
coastal  zone  managenoent  program  separate 
and  distinct  from  cities'  land  use  programs. 
A  broad  national  growth  policy  to  define  na- 
tional goals  and  then  a  national  land  use 
policy  to  guide  state  and  local  Implementa- 


tion is  needed,  not  further  fragmentetion  of 
local  planning  by  Isolating  coastal  zones  for 
separate  and  distinct  management.  The  prob- 
lems associated  with  our  coastal  zones  can 
be  adequatrty  dealt  with  through  a  compre- 
hensive land  use  policy.  Broad  land  use  con- 
trols would  be  granted  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  has  little  experience  in 
land  use  planning,  and  could  lead  to  serious 
administrative  difficulties  with  the  land  use 
management  responsibilities  Of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  particularly  if  H.R.  7211,  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  Act.  is  adopted. 

Cities  would  have  only  a  minimal  involve- 
ment in  land  use  decisions  that  affect  vital 
concerns  of  every  city.  The  National  League 
of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
have  proposed  numerous  ways  which,  if 
adopted,  would  have  provided  criteria  and 
procedures  to  assure  adequate  protections  for 
local  governments  and  coordination  with 
other  local  planning  and  implementation 
programs,  while  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing our  coastal  resources.  H.R.  14146  does 
not  provide  those  protections.  Undeniably, 
the  protection  and  the  development  of  our 
coastal  zones  is  necessary,  but  we  feel  that 
this  can  best  be  achieved  by  those  closest  to 
the  problem,  rather  than  those  most  re- 
moved. We  respectfully  urge  that  H.R.  14146 
not  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

Sincerely. 

Allen   E.   Pritchard,   Jr.. 
Executive     Vice    President.    National 

League  of  Cities. 

John  J.  Gunther. 
Executive   Director.    U.S.   Conference 

of  Mayors. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  KYL.  Why,  of  course. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  Record  to  state  that  when  this 
organization  representing  the  mayors 
testified  before  our  committee  it  is  true 
they  objected  to  the  bill  and  urged  that 
this  authority  be  placed  in  HUD.  I  feel 
confident  that  th^jklembers  of  this  House 
of  Representative  would  recognize  that 
the  coastal  zoire  msuiagement  function 
should  not  1ae  placed  in  HUD,  but  that 
was  their  argument  at  the  time  they 
came  before  our  cwnmittee. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  tell  the  gentleman 
that  this  letter  is  dated  August  2,  1972, 
from  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
says  nothing  about  granting  author- 
ity to  HUD  but  calls  for  a  national  land 
use  planning  program  in  lieu  of  that  be- 
ing suggested  here,  and  it  is  dated,  as  I 
say.  August  2.  1972. 

However,  the  gentleman's  comment  is 
interesting  because  it  gets  right  to  the 
point  of  this  matter. 

Here  we  have  a  bill  in  land  use  man- 
agement— land  and  water  management — 
and  it  is  proposed  here  that  this  authority 
for  the  management  be  given  U)  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  If  we  were  to  follow 
this  kind  of  fragmentation  in  land  use 
plarming,  then  I  suppose  we  would  have 
a  separate  department  governing  land 
use  in  the  moimtainous  areas  and  one  for 
the  public  areas  and  one  for  the  private 
areas  and  one  for  the  country  under  that 
department  and  one  for  the  city  under 
HUD. 

There  are  a  whole  lot  of  problems  m 
even  defining  this  matter,  for  how  far 
back  from  the  beach  does  the  authority 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  go  in 
this  matter?  What  is  the  seashore?  We 
will  get  into  a  situation  ultimately  where 


we  have  a  national  organization  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  administering 
the  na.ti<»\al  land  use  policy. 

If  we  did  adopt  this  bill  we  would  be 
consolidating,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce  not  only  those 
cities  and  rural  areas  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  would  have  au- 
thority up  to  a  certain  boundarj'  line, 
perhaps  a  street,  and  tlien  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  National 
Land  Use  Agency  would  have  tlie 
authority  beyond  that  point. 

This  bill  is  a  good  bill  if  it  were  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  national  land 
use  plan. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  it  is  my  intention 
when  we  get  to  tlie  amending  stage  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  put 
this  activity  not  in  the  Department  of 
Commeree,  but  in  the  Depaitmeiit  of  the 
Interior. 

A  report  is  now  ready  on  a  bill  which 
has  come  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
which  places  the  primary  responsibility 
for  national  land  use  management  in  an 
agency  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior with  a  very  much  better  developed 
and  coordinated  effort  among  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government  than  we 
find  in  this  propasal  which  is  before  us 
today. 

I  think  the  only  sensible  way  to  act  is 
in  a  unified  fashion  so  that  we  can  have 
national  goals,  and  so  that  we  can  have 
a  national  program  so  that  the  local  gov- 
ernments, the  county  governments  and 
the  State  governments  will  not  have  to  be 
running  to  six  or  seven  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  to  get  their 
attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The-)Mie  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  inasmuch  as  I  consu^ncd 
1  minute  of  tlie  gentlemans  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Uiere  is  even  in  the 
bill  itself  which  is  before  as  today  a  con- 
tradiction which  I  think  would  render 
this  program  rather  useless,  and  that  is 
in  section  307  on  interagency  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation. 
In  paragraph  ( b '  it  says : 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  approve  the 
management  program  submitted  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  section  306  unless  the  views  of 
Federal  agencies  principally  affected  by  such 
program  have  been  adequately  considered.  In 
case  of  serious  disagreement  between  any 
Federal  agency  and  the  State  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  the  Secretary.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  shall  seek  to  mediate  the  differ- 
ences. 

These  amendments  which  I  will  offer 
have  been  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion. That  does  not  make  it  a  political 
matter  because  I  believe  that  any  admin- 
istration would  ask  for  the  same  amend- 
ments because  no  administration  wants 
the  fragmentation  which  is  called  for 
under  the  bill  which  is  before  us.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pelly)  . 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
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like  to  first  say  with  regard  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Krt) 
said,  that  our  committee  considered 
that  viewpoint,  and  we  saw  nothing  in- 
consistent in  this  bill  with  the  eventiial 
overall  land  and  water  planning  for 
conservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  voice  my  sup- 
port for  passage  and  enactment  of  H.R. 
14146,  co£istal  zone  management  legis- 
lation. I  completely  concur  in  the  previ- 
ous remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy (Mr.  Lennon)  and  the  subcom- 
mittee's ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  MosHER).  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
have  worked  on  this  fine  piece  of  legis- 
lation going  back  as  far  as  1969  when 
the  subcommittee  first  held  a  symposium 
on  this  issue  and  when  both  were  privi- 
leged to  serve  on  the  Stratton  Commis- 
sion which  further  identified  the  coastal 
zone  problems  and  the  need  for  legis- 
lative solution.  Their  combined  efforts 
have  resulted  in  a  measure  which  is 
equitable,  strongly  supported  by  a  host 
of  organizations,  States,  and  Members 
of  Congress,  and  which  identifies  and 
provides  for  solutions  to  the  immediate 
and  long-range  planning  and  adminis- 
tration needs  of  this  valuable  natural 
resource — the  Nation's  coastlands  and 
related  waters. 

The  demand  for  coastal  zone  uses  has 
and  will  continue  to  rise.  Conflicting 
and  competing  use  demands  for  this 
area  will  necessarily  increase  in  terms 
of  greater  pressure  for  industrial  sites, 
powerplants,  housing,  shipping  facili- 
ties, harbors,  wilderness  areas,  and  recre- 
ational needs.  Hodgepodge  and  willy- 
nilly  development,  in  the  absence  of  a 
sound  area  management  plan,  will  fur- 
ther perpetuate  and  increase  the  damage 
which  we,  as  a  nation,  have  done  to  our 
coastal  areas  in  the  past  as  evidenced 
by  continued  increases  in  the  level  of 
air  pollution,  water  pollution,  urban 
sprawl  and  blight,  and  total  destruction 
of  our  valuable  estuarine  areas,  spawn- 
ing and  food  sources  for  practically 
every  species  which  Uves  in  the  oceans 
and  coastal  waters. 

The  importance  of  enactment  of  na- 
tional legislation  on  the  coastal  zone  be- 
comes readily  apparent  if  you  look  at  the 
tremendous  amount  of  executive  and 
legislative  attention  that  has  been  paid 
to  coastal  zone  problems  on  a  State  level. 
The  State  of  Hawaii  has  a  strong  coastal 
zone  act,  as  does  the  State  of  Delaware. 
Florida,  Texas,  California,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Oregon,  Virginia,  and  Mis- 
souri are  all  in  various  stages  of  either 
enactment  of  their  version  of  coastal  zone 
management  or  establishment  of  admin- 
istrative control  mechanisms.  My  own 
State  of  Washington  recently,  in  the  last 
legislature,  enacted  "coastal  zone"  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  I  am  not  aware  of  a  sin- 
gle coastal  State  in  this  country  which 
has  not  addressed  itself  to  the  complexi- 
ties of  coastal  zone  management  in  one 
form  or  another. 

Yet,  individual  States  are  unable  to 
solve  the  many  complexities  of  coastal 
zone  problems,  which  cross  political  and 
geographical  boundaries,  on  their  own 
initiative.  There  must  be  a  total  Federal, 
State,   and  local  statutory  framework 


within  which  each  State  can  function  in 
close  coordination  with  all  levels  of  our 
governmental  structure.  Failure  to  pass 
and  enact  the  legislation  pending  before 
us  now  will  continue  to  perpetuate  the 
"limbo"  status  which  this  country  has 
been  in,  in  regard  to  a  wise  management 
and  utilization  of  coastal  zone  resources, 
for  some  time. 

This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  "continue 
to  wait  to  begin  to  commence"  in  solving 
coastal  zone  resource  utilization  prob- 
lems. I  urge  the  passage  and  enactment 
of  H.R.  14146  which  will  insure  that  past 
mistakes  in  management  are  rectified, 
that  present  utilizations  are  well  thought 
out  and  planned,  and  that  future  plans, 
programs,  and  projects  all  complement 
each  other,  on  a  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal level,  by  becoming  integral  parts  of 
an  overall  management  and  administra- 
tion plan. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side, 
and  I  yield  the  balance  of  the  time  re- 
maining on  this  side  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Lennon)  . 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gui.shed  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Anderson)  .such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 
H.R.  14146,  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act.  and  in  so  doing,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  input  and  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  on  this  bill. 

H.R.  14146.  is  a  bill  to  encourage  tiie 
various  coa.stal  States  to  develop  plans 
and  programs  to  manage  our  coastal 
areas  in  the  puMic  interef^t.  I  tlihik  it  is 
a  very  good  bill. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  53  percent  of 
our  Nation's  population  Ls  concentrated 
within  50  miles  of  the  coastline  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  Predictions  of  population 
trends  suggest  that  by  the  year  2000  this 
same  area  will  be  inhabited  by  80  percent 
of  the  national  population. 

Large  industrial  complexes  are  lured  to 
the  coastal  areas  by  available  land,  labor, 
and  water. 

Housing  developments  have  covered 
the  landscape  in  what  were  once  remote 
areas.  In  California  alone,  landfills  have 
destroyed  75  percent  of  the  coastal 
marshes. 

Hard  choices  must  be  made  between 
protecting  the  environment  and  develop- 
ing the  coastal  areas.  If  those  choices  are 
going  to  be  rational,  we  must  encourage 
the  States  and  localities  to  devise  plans 
which  will  both  protect  the  environment 
and  allow  controlled  uses  within  the 
coa.stal  zone. 

The  bill  before  us  today,  H.R.  14146, 
which  I  coauthored,  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  grants 
to  the  coastal  States  to  develop  manage- 
ment programs. 

Under  the  bill  a  State  must: 

First,  specify  the  zone  bomidaries ; 

Second,  establish  permissible  activities 
within  the  zone  area ; 

Third,  designate  particularly  critical 
areas; 


Fourth,  Issue  guidelines  on  the  priority 
of  uses,  and 

Fifth,  describe  the  State's  method  of 
implementing  the  plan. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  authorized  to  pay  the  State  up 
to  66  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  particular  interest  to 
me  is  a  subsection,  which  I  authored, 
designed  to  protect  State-established 
coastal  sanctuaries,  such  as  exists  off 
California,  from  federally  authorized  de- 
velopment. 

The  State  of  California  in  1955  created 
five  marine  sanctuaries  to  protect  the 
beaches  from  oil  spills.  In  1963,  two  more 
sanctuaries  were  created. 

These  State-established  sanctuaries, 
which  extend  from  the  coastUne  seaward 
to  3  miles,  account  for  nearly  a  fourth 
of  the  entire  California  coast. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  has 
jurisdiction  outside  the  State  area,  from 
3  miles  to  12  miles  at  sea.  All  too  often, 
the  Federal  Government  has  allowed  de- 
velopment and  drilling  to  the  detriment 
of  the  State  program. 

A  case  in  point  is  Santa  Barbara  where 
California  established  a  marine  sanctu- 
ary baiming  the  drilling  of  oil  in  the  area 
luider  State  authority. 

Yet,  outside  the  sanctuary — in  the  fed- 
erally controlled  area — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorized  drilling  which  re- 
.sulted  in  the  January  1969  blowout.  This 
dramatically  illustrated  the  point  that 
oil  spills  do  not  respect  legal  jurisdic- 
tional lines. 

In  order  to  protect  the  desires  of  the 
citizens  of  the  coastal  States  who  wish 
to  establish  marine  sanctuaries,  I  offered 
a  provision  which  "requires  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  apply  the 
coastal  zone  program  to  waters  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  coastal  waters  of 
a  State,  which  the  State  has  designated 
for  specific  preservation  purposes."  The 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee approved  this  provision. 

Our  Federal  policy  must  be  in  support 
of  State  laws;  for  without  conformity, 
State  laws  may  be  useless. 

Our  coasts  are  both  a  State  and  Na- 
tional treasure,  and  must  be  protected 
from  unwise,  ill-planned  usage.  The  bill 
before  us  today  would  be  a  giant  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  rational 
policy  to  meet  present  demands  and  also 
to  protect  future  needs. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Vandc  I . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time,  first  of  all,  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carohna  (Mr.  Lennon) 
for  his  leadership  on  this  bill.  I  certainly 
hope  he  might  be  considered  by  the 
President  as  one  who  might  be  in  line  to 
head  up  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Advisory  Committee.  I  know  of  no  other 
person  in  the  Congress  who  has  worked 
so  diligently  and  so  long  on  this  issue. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
assurance  he  can  provide  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Advisory  Committee  will  not  be  entirely 
dominated  by  those  people  who  own 
property  or  riparian  rights  or  who  have 
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a  beneficial  interest  and  beneficial  rights 
along  the  coastal  land? 

What  assurance  can  the  gentleman 
provide  that  this  Advisory  Committee 
which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  about  pol- 
icy will  not  be  dominated  by  those  who 
have  property  rights  rather  than  those 
who  are  interested  solely  in  the  public 
interest?  . 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  can  say  to  my  friend 
that  that  particular  query  or  question 
was  not  developed  in  the  hearings  re- 
lated to  the  Advisory  Conmiittee. 

It  gives  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Secretary.  It  would  not  be  of  an 
advisory  capacity  if  on  the  State, 
county,  or  municipal  level. 

I  can  only  express  the  hope — and  I  am 
sure  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  do — that  this  committee  of  10 
will  be  constituted  primarily  in  substan- 
tial majority  of  people  who  are  inter- 
ested primarily  not  only  in  keeping  what 
we  have,  but  in  reclaiming  that  wliich 
has  been  damaged  in  the  past. 

However,  if  you  say  that  anyone  own- 
ing property  or  having  a  fee  simple  inter- 
est in  property,  who  is  living  in  the 
coastal  zone,  you  are  immediately  go- 
ing to  knock  out  over  66  million  people 
who  live  in  the  coastal  zone  areas  that 
we  have  defined. 

I  would  say  to  you  I  will  write  a  letter, 
assuming  that  this  legislation  becomes 
law — I  will  immediately  write  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  in  which  I  will  express  my 
strong  view  that  the  majority  of  those 
members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
ought  to  be  people  who  do  not  have  a 
land  interest. 

I  can  think  of  a  man  who  may  have  a 
fishing  shack  somewhere  on  one  of  your 
lakeshores.  He  could  not  be  a  member. 
Or  some  man  who  might  have  a  cot- 
tage, a  small  cottage  along  the  100,000 
miles  of  beachland  in  this  country — he 
could  not  be  on  this  committee.  We  have 
to  have  a  balance,  and  we  will  do  what 
we  can  to  get  that.  I  assure  you  I  have 
the  same  feelings  you  do  about  it. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Downing),  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  one  of  the  prime  sponsors 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  full  and  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  ecological  bills  that  has  or  will 
come  to  us  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Our  coastal  zones  are  deteriorating 
badly  and  rapidly  and  I  think  it  is  a 
proper  obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  those  States  in  halting 
this  decay. 

If  this  bill  becomes  the  law  of  the  land, 
as  I  hope  it  will,  most  of  the  credit  must 
belong  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Alton  Len- 
non) who  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
bring  this  into  being.  This  is  not  his 
only  monument  of  achievement;  he  has 
many  others  which  will  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  country  he  loves  so  well. 

Of  course,  the  same  holds  true  for  our 

dear  friend,  the  Honorable  Tom  Pelly, 

of  Washington,  who  has  contributed  so 

much  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  has  been  some 


reservation  exjjressed  on  the  part  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  certainly  that 
does  not  apply  so  far  as  the  States  them- 
selves are  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  specific  positions  of  three  organiza- 
tions which  represent  different  aspects 
of  the  State  governmental  structure.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  National  Governors' 
Conference.  That  organization,  which 
represents  the  Governors  of  all  the 
States,  was  represented  at  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings  by  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter  of 
Georgia,  who  spoke  in  support  of  the 
legislation. 

Consistent  with  Governor  Carter's  tes- 
timony, a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  Environmental 
Management  at  the  63d  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
in  September  1971,  stated: 

.  .  .  for  two  successive  years  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  has  adopted  a  strong 
policy  position  relating  to  coastal  zone  pol- 
icy, planning  and  management.  Underscored 
has  been  the  need  for  a  balanced  approach 
for  conservation  and  development  through 
appropriate  administrative  and  legal  de- 
vices .  .  .  the  Committee  considers  (this 
need)  of  even  greater  significance  in  1971 
than  ...  in  the  previous  two  years. 

The  Conference  itself  subsequently  re- 
affirmed its  policy  position  on  coastal 
zone  planning.  In  effect,  it  endorsed  the 
legislation  before  the  subcommittee  and 
urged  its  immediate  enactment. 

Consistent  with  his  testimony  is  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  final  report 
of  the  intergovernmental  relations  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Legislative  Con- 
ference, dated  August  1970: 

The  need  for  coastal  zone  management 
legislation  derives  from  the  inestimable  Im- 
portance of  the  estuarine  and  coastal  envi- 
ronment to  the  nation's  economy,  environ- 
mental health  and  quality  of  life.  .  .  . 

While  Federal  and  local  government  In- 
volvement is  essential  to  any  effective  coastal 
management  program,  States  must  assume 
primary  responsibility  for  assuring  that  the 
public  interest  is  served  in  the  multiple  use 
of  the  land  and  waters  of  the  coastal  zone. 

In  summarizing,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  Federal  coastal  zone 
management  legislation  should  be  flex- 
ible, nonpreemptive,  and  adequately 
funded  on  a  two-thirds  Federal,  one- 
third  State  basis. 

The  third  organizational  group  to 
which  I  would  like  to  refer  is  the  Coastal 
States  Organization,  which  is  composed 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Governors 
of  the  several  coastal  States,  all  of  which 
will  be  directly  affected  by  the  bill.  Rep- 
resenting that  organization.  Dr.  William 
J.  Hargis,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science,  strongly 
urged  the  enactment  of  coastal  zone 
legislation. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  \^ill  over- 
whelmingly support  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  coastal  zone 
management  bill,  which  would  take  a 
vital  first  step  toward  a  program  of  ra- 
tional planning  to  preserve  and  protect 
our  coastal  areas. 

It  is  clear  that  the  current  state  of 
these  areas  dictates  immediate  action. 
The  coastal  areas,  crowded  with  more 
than  half  of  the  Nation's  population, 
experience    the   squeeze   between   con- 


flicting demands  for  use  with  great  in- 
tensity. The  fragile  ecological  chain, 
with  its  complex  string  of  intercon- 
nections between  plant,  animal,  and 
human  life  there,  is  being  irrevocably 
damaged.  The  crtish  of  population 
growth  further  increases  the  pressure  on 
the  finite  resources  of  the  coastal  areas. 
We  have  taken  from  the  coastal  zones  in 
a  helter-skelter  pattern  of  development, 
without  serious  thought  to  the  long- 
range  consequences  of  otu-  actions.  The 
affluent  society  grows,  and  the  coastal 
zone  suffers. 

As  with  any  areas  of  environmental 
concern,  solutions  do  not  come  easily. 
Sitting  here  in  Congress,  we  cannot 
merely  reach  for  simple  answers.  We 
cannot  deal  with  one  aspect  of  the  en- 
vironmental system  without  examining 
all  of  its  parts.  It  would  be  irresponsible 
and  unproductive  for  us  to  impose  the 
proper  course  for  handling  our  coastal 
zones. 

The  value  of  tins  bill  is  that  it  recog- 
nizes this  reality,  and  places  basic  man- 
agement in  the  hands  of  State  and  local 
authorities  most  f  amiUar  with  the  needs 
of  their  areas.  Armed  with  the  assistance 
of  scientific,  environmental,  economic, 
and  social  advisers,  these  officials  can 
develop  the  most  feasible  local  plan  for 
managing  coastal  lands  and  waters. 

Without  abandoning  oiu:  responsibility 
to  set  national  goals  and  expectations  for 
policy  in  this  area,  the  bill  accomplishes 
this  delegation  of  authority  essential  to 
sound  management  practice. 

However,  it  is  not  without  some  res- 
ervation that  I  vote  for  this  measm-e.  I 
recognize  that  it  provides  grants  and 
guidelines  for  planning  State  manage- 
ment programs,  and  does  not  provide 
comprehensive  coastal  area  protection. 
Thus,  I  vote  for  the  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment bill  with  the  hope  that  it  does  not 
become  just  another  trumpeted  plaiming 
bill  without  subsequent  substantive  ac- 
tion. It  is  essential  for  Congress  to  fol- 
low through  on  its  commitment  to  na- 
tional coastal  area  poUcy  while  maintain- 
ing State  authority  over  local  policy 
formulation.  We  cannot  allow  this  bill  to 
join  those  other  high-sounding  Federal 
programs  we  have  abandoned  in  mid- 
stream. We  must  fight  the  remainder  of 
this  environmental  battle. 

Nevertheless,  the  pohcy  statement  in 
this  bill  is  clear:  programs  must  "give 
full  consideration  to  ecological,  cultural, 
historic,  and  esthetic  values  as  well  as  to 
needs  for  economic  development."  In 
other  words,  social  and  ecological  con- 
cerns will  be  weighed  in  the  balance  sheet 
of  coastal  zone  development.  We  are  now 
paymg  the  costs  of  disregardmg  these 
factors  in  past  cost-benefit  analyses, 
creating  what  is  generally  recognized  as 
an  environmental  crisis.  By  acknowl- 
edging the  importance  of  these  environ- 
mental factors,  this  bill  achieves  the  bal- 
ance essential  to  the  continuation  of  hu- 
man life  on  this  fragile  and  threatened 
planet. 

Another  critical  concern  when  dealing 
with  features  of  our  environment  is  the 
need  for  regional  planning.  Coastal 
waters  flow  freely  across  State  bound- 
aries, affecting  many  jurisdictions.  The 
principle  of  compatible  land  uses  applies 
to  the  entire  stretch  of  coastal  land,  ir- 
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respective  of  legally  created  dividing 
lines.  Clearly  the  answer  is  coordination 
between  various  jurisdictions  in  the  plan- 
ning of  coastal  zone  management.  This 
bill  embodies  that  ideal  in  a  national 
policy  to  encourage  cooperative  regional 
and  joint  action.  Although  these  pro- 
visions might  not  provide  the  strongest 
means  to  overcome  jurisdictional  diffi- 
culties, it  is  a  forthright  and  workable 
recognition  that  this  problem  must  be 
met  before  rational  policies  on  coastal 
zone  use  can  be  set  forth. 

The  concept  of  estuarine  sanctuaries 
is  an  essential  one,  to  preserve  and  re- 
store selected  coastal  areas  as  natural 
laboratories  to  study  processes  which  we 
still  do  not  fully  comprehend.  In  some 
cases,  man's  forceful  entry  into  the 
coastal  zone  ecology  has  irretrievably 
disrupted  the  natural  situation.  But  we 
must  arrest  this  process  before  we  have 
lost  all  natural  coastal  areas,  and  with 
them  a  valuable  source  of  scientific 
knowledge  about  life  there.  Coastal 
estuaries  are  among  the  most  productive 
areas  on  this  planet.  They  are  critical 
areas  for  the  breeding  of  many  species 
of  commercially  important  fish,  for  ex- 
ample. As  our  "spaceship  Earth"  faces 
Its  finite  resource  capability,  we  must 
gather  the  knowledge  necessary  in  the 
biologlcaUy  active  estuaries  so  that  we 
can  deal  with  future  life  needs. 

The  bill  goes  further  in  the  creation 
of  such  sanctuaries,  but  not  far  enough. 
It  requirtes  procedures  in  state  plans  for 
the  designation  of  preserves  and  restored 
areas  for  ecological  and  reci'eation  iises. 
Steps  must  be  taken  to  further  encourage 
such  preserves,  and  I  urge  the  admin- 
istrators of  this  bill — ^if  it  is  finally  ap- 
proved— to  make  such  actions  a  central 
part  of  any  coastal  zone  management 
operation. 

In  short,  I  support  this  bill  because  It 
recognizes  that  rational  planning  of  nat- 
ural resources  has  come  of  age.  More 
than  that,  it  has  become  a  basic  require- 
ment of  survival  at  a  stage  of  history 
where  uncontrolled  growth  is  now  con- 
fronting a  limited  capacity  for  expansion. 
Recent  studies  have  sounded  the  warning 
that  mankind — and  especially  Americans 
with  our  technologically  advanced  so- 
ciety— must  begin  to  examine  the  value 
of  development  without  regard  for  en- 
vironmental preservation.  To  maximize 
the  iise  of  our  common  natural  heritage 
for  all  citizens,  some  restraints  must 
be  placed  on  the  onward  rush  of  de- 
velopment oftentimes  blindly  disguised  as 
"progress."  These  restraints  should 
come  in  the  form  of  rational  resource 
analysis,  and  allocation  to  various  com- 
patible uses  with  regard  to  the  basic 
needs  of  human  existence. 

The  protection  of  our  coastal  zones 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  merely  saving 
fLsh  and  ocean  plant  life;  the  future  of 
human  life  is  at  stake.  Just  as  laissez- 
faire  capitalism  b!;ecame  a  threat  to  hu- 
man development  and  wsis  discarded, 
so  too  must  we  begin  to  shake  off  the 
constraints  of  a  system  which  dictates 
that  commercial  development  is  our  only 
priority.  In  the  crucial  area  of  coastal 
zones,  which  require  Immediate  atten- 
tion lest  they  be  lost  forever,  we  can 
take  this  step  toward  a  planned  ap- 
proach to  resource  allocation.  If  we  do 


not,  future  generations  will  be  forced  to 
pay,  and  pay  dearly,  for  our  lack  of  con- 
cern and  understanding. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  rep- 
resentative from  a  coastal  State  vitally 
affected  by  this  legislation,  I  gladly  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14146,  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act,  which  I  also  co- 
sponsored. 

Maine's  coastline  is  justly  famous  for 
its  beauty,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
State's  most  valuable  resources  and  eco- 
nomic assets.  Maine  has  recently  suffered 
one  of  its  worst  oil  spills  ever,  and  this 
tragic  accident,  dumping  over  100,000 
gallons  of  oil  on  our  lovely  shores,  only 
reenforccd  the  urgency  to  act  now  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  our  irreplaceable  na- 
tional coastlines  and  Great  Lakes  areas. 
With  Maine's  4,052  miles  of  shoreline, 
we  will  be  one  of  the  many  States  directly 
benefiting  from  the  long-range  plan- 
ning found  in  this  act.  However,  all 
Americans  wUl  profit  from  the  national 
policy  established  in  this  legislation, 
creating  management  programs  to  pro- 
tect and  wisely  develop  the  water  re- 
sources and  adjacent  lands  of  our  coun- 
try. 

It  is  almost  a  tnusm  to  state  that  our 
population  is  most  heavily  concentrated 
near  waterways  and  bodies  of  water, 
thereby  placing  the  most  intense  pres- 
sures on  these  areas  through  industrial, 
recreational,  and  housing  uses.  This 
trend  will  continue  in  the  future,  mak- 
ing it  imperative  that  special  guidelines 
and  programs  be  established  now  by  the 
affected  States,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  insure  tliat  our 
shorelines  and  Great  Lakes  areas  are 
used  in  the  most  effective  way  possible. 
This  means  to  protect,  preserve,  and  re- 
store the  beauty  of  our  coasts.  In  ad- 
dition to  insuring  their  most  efficient  use 
by  all  sectors  of  our  economy. 

•Riis  act  also  covers  two  areas  often 
neglected  by  other  legislation:  Estua- 
rines  and  marshlands.  These  valuable 
sanctuaries  for  nurseries  and  spawning 
grounds  must  be  protected  to  insiu-e 
adequate  marine  resources  for  the  future, 
because  it  is  estimated  that  70  percent 
of  the  commercial  fishing  in  the  United 
States  is  done  in  coastal  waters.  This 
industry  has  already  suffered  greatly  in 
recent  years,  a  fact  well  known  in  Maine 
and  the  rest  of  New  England,  due  to  pol- 
lution and  contamination  in  breeding 
waters. 

Our  national  coastline  totals  more 
than  88.000  miles,  and  we  must  enact 
this  legislation — which  was  pissed  hy  the 
Senate  without  a  dissenting  vote — to  in- 
sure that  all  future  generations  of 
Americans  will  be  able  to  enjoy  this  most 
valued  national  resource. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
express  my  support  of  the  coastal  zone 
management  bill.  This  environment  leg- 
islation encourages  States  to  meet  the 
urgent  problems  of  their  coastal  areas. 
The  Federal  Government  offers  funds  to 
cover  66-j  percent  of  the  States'  ex- 
penses and  establishes  guiding  criteria 
for  those  States  electing  to  conserve, 
regulate,  plan,  and  develop  coastal  re- 
gions. The  Initiative  and  authority  to 
contend  with  the  web  of  demands  upon 
the  coastal  zone  remain  with  the  States. 

About  75  percent  of  the  American  peo- 


ple today  reside  in  the  30  States  border- 
ing the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes.  In- 
creasingly, we  turn  to  the  border  waters 
for  our  recreation  needs.  Our  commercial 
fishermen  concentrate  70  percent  of  their 
efforts  in  coastal  waters.  Our  industrial 
plants,  oil  wells,  powerplants,  and 
shipping  increasingly  utilize  oiu-  coastal 
lands  and  waters. 

Yet  today  we  lack  the  technical  infor- 
mation crucial  to  successful  coastal  man- 
agement decisions.  We  know  little  about 
the  impact  of  man's  activities  or  of  nat- 
ural processes  on  the  ecology  of  the 
coastal  area.  The  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment bill's  general  piinciples,  and  espe- 
cially its  estuarine  sanctuaries  provision, 
will  support  the  kind  of  scientific  studies 
necessary  to  wisely  plan  and  protect  the 
Nation's  coastal  regions. 

Our  immediate  need  for  imaginative 
State  research  and  management  pro- 
grams is  clear  if  we  are  to  successfully 
conserve  and  optimally  utilize  this  in- 
valuable resource. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  the 
fine  work  on  this  bill.  Because  I  repre- 
sent a  district  with  a  long  coastal  zone 
on  Lake  Erie,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  as  the  one  under  discussion. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  note  that 
the  committee  has  included  flood  control 
and  shoreline  erosion  prevention  as 
item?  which  it  expects  to  see  included 
in  the  comprehensive  State  programs 
which  must  be  approved  prior  to  the  al- 
location of  Federal  funds.  Certainly  no 
bill  whose  purpose  Is  to  protect,  preserve, 
develop,  and,  ■w^iere  possible,  to  restore 
or  enhance  the  resources  of  the  coastal 
zone  would  be  complete  without  address- 
ing the  problem  of  shoreline  erosion 
prevention,  a  problem  which  endangers 
the  very  existence  of  much  of  the  present 
coastal  zone.  In  this  sense,  the  improved 
coastal  zone  management  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
be  an  Important  first  step  in  the  fight 
against  shortline  erosion;  but,  it  will 
only  be  a  first  step. 

What  really  is  needed  Is  a  compre- 
hensive national  program  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  shoreline  erosion  of  both 
public  and  private  lands  where  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  justifies  such  protection. 
Because  of  the  high  percentage  of  shore- 
line property  which  is  held  in  private 
hands,  a  program  which  only  attempts 
to  protect  public  lands,  such  as  the  one 
currently  administered  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  simply  is  not  suf- 
ficient. For  example,  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  150  miles  of  the  216  miles  of  criti- 
cally eroding  shoreline  are  held  in  pri- 
vate hands  and  are  not,  therefore,  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  funds  for  shoreline  ero- 
sion prevention. 

In  the  Lake  County  area  of  my  own 
di.strict,  the  problem  of  shoreline  ero- 
sion on  private  land,  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  private  landowner,  was  trag- 
ically brought  to  light  when  four  houses 
tumbled  into  the  lake  as  a  result  of  the 
crashing  waves  and  high  water  levels 
caused  by  tropic  storm  Agnes.  In  this 
area  of  high  bluffs  composed  of  soft 
glacial  till  and  clay,  the  shoreline  has 
been  eroding  at  a  fantastic  pace,  in  some 
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spots  as  much  as  30  feet  per  year,  and, 
therefore,  the  occurrence  of  sc«ne  type  of 
a  catastrophe  was  simply  inevitable.  But, 
because  the  residents  of  this  area  did 
not  have  the  financial  resources  to  un- 
dertake an  effective  shoreline  erosion 
prevention  program,  they  had  no  choice 
but  to  live  with  the  constant  fear  of  los- 
ing their  homes  in  an  unpredictable  and 
life-threatening  manner.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable situation,  and  I  believe  it  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  persist. 

In  siun,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  inclusion 
of  shoreline  erosion  prevention  plans  in 
coastal  zone  management  programs  will 
hopefully  do  much  to  make  both  State 
and  Federal  officials  more  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  important  problem.  But, 
to  bring  shoreline  erosion  really  under 
control,  far  more  must  be  done  for  both 
our  public  and  our  private  coastal  shore- 
lines. If  much  more  is  not  done,  we  must 
anticipate  the  loss  of  not  only  many  more 
houses,  and  the  tax  revenue  from  those 
houses,  but  also  the  loss  of  streets  and 
pubUc  utilities.  Surely,  the  time  to  act  on 
this  problem  is  now. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
continental  coastal  areas  are  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  for  their  economic  im- 
portance, and  for  the  degree  to  which 
we  have  neglected  them. 

Our  coastal  areas  include  100,000  miles 
of  shoreline  on  which  65  miUion  Ameri- 
cans live.  Our  coasts  are  crossed  by  al- 
most $100  billion  worth  of  exports  and 
imports  annually. 

The  development  of  our  coastal  areas 
has  been  Uterally  without  planning.  The 
result  has  been  severe  and  steadily  wors- 
ening air  and  water  pollution.  We  have 
major  and  growing  conflicts  between  the 
interests  of  industry,  power,  housing, 
shipping,  recreation,  and  conservation. 

We  cannot  please  everybody,  but  we 
can  try  to  make  the  most  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  compromises  between  the 
various  interests.  We  can  only  do  this 
with  an  intelligent,  coordinated  manage- 
ment program,  which  at  present  we  do 
not  have. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
Federal  support  for  States  to  establish 
such  a  program.  In  future  years  we  will 
wonder  how  we  ever  did  without  it. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
the  very  gracious  remarks  made  by  my 
colleagues.  Had  the  compliments  which 
have  been  suggested  come  a  little  ear- 
lier, I  might  have  reconsidered  the  deci- 
sion I  made  last  November. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Piirsuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive, long-range,  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  in  marine  science,  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  and  a  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science,  Engineering  and 
Resources,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  17,  1966  (80  Stat.  203)  as  amended  (33 


VS.C.  1101-1124) ,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title : 

"TITLE    m— MANAGEMENT    OP    THE 
COASTAL  ZONE 
"SHORT  TrrLE 
"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of   1972'. 

"CONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

"Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(a)  There  is  a  national  interest  In  the 
effective  management,  beneficial  use,  protec- 
tion, and  development  of  the  coastal  zone; 

"(b)  The  coastal  zone  is  rich  in  a  variety  of 
natural,  commercial,  recreational.  Industrial, 
and  esthetic  resources  of  immediate  and 
potential  value  to  the  present  and  future 
well-being  of  the  Nation; 

"(c)  The  increasing  and  competing  de- 
mands upon  the  lands  and  waters  of  our 
coastal  zone  occasioned  by  population  growth 
and  economic  development,  including  re- 
quirements for  Industry,  commerce,  resi- 
dential development,  recreation,  extraction 
of  mineral  resources  and. fossil  fuel,  trans- 
portation and  navigation,  waste  disposal, 
and  har\'estlng  of  fish,  shellfish,  and  other 
living  marine  resources,  have  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  living  marine  resources,  wildlife, 
nutrient-rich  areas,  permanent  and  adverse 
changes  to  ecological  systems,  decreasing 
open  space  for  public  use,  and  shoreline 
erosion: 

"(d)  The  coastal  zone,  and  the  fish,  shell- 
fish, other  living  marine  resources,  and  wild- 
life therein,  are  ecologically  fragile  and  con- 
sequently extremely  vulnerable  to  destruc- 
tion by  man's  alterations; 

"(e)  Important  ecological,  cultural,  his- 
toric, and  esthetic  values  in  the  coastal  zone 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all 
citizens  are  being  irretrievably  damaged  or 
lost; 

"(f)  Special  natural  and  scenic  character- 
Lstlcs  are  being  damaged  by  ill-planned  devel- 
opment that  threatens  these  values; 

"(g)  In  light  of  cwnpetlng  demands  and 
the  urgent  need  to  protect  and  to  give  high 
priority  to  natural  systems  in  the  coastal 
zone,  present  state  and  local  institutional 
arrangements  for  planning  and  regulating 
land  and  water  uses  in  such  areas  are  In- 
adequate; and 

"(h)  The  liey  to  more  eflfectlve  protection 
and  use  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  coastal  zone  Is  to  encourage  the  states 
to  exercise  their  full  authority  over  the  lands 
and  waters  In  the  coastal  zone  by  assisting 
the  states,  in  cooperation  with  Federal  and 
local  governments  and  other  vitally  affected 
Interests,  in  developing  land  and  water  use 
programs  for  the  coastal  zone.  Including 
unified  policies,  criteria,  standards,  methods, 
and  processes  for  dealing  with  land  and  wa- 
ter use  decisions  of  more  than  local  signif- 
icance. 

"DECt-ARATION   OF  POLICY 

"Sec.  303.  The  Congress  declares  that  it 
is  the  national  policy  (a)  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  where  possible,  to  restore 
or  enhance,  the  resources  of  the  Nation's 
coastal  zone  for  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions, (b)  to  encourage  and  assist  the  states 
to  exercise  effectively  their  responsibilities 
m  the  coastal  zone  through  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  management 
programs  to  achieve  wise  use  of  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  the  coastal  zone  giving 
full  consideration  to  ecological,  cultural,  his- 
toric, and  esthetic  values  as  weU  as  to  needs 
for  economic  development,  (c)  for  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  in  programs  affecting 
the  coastal  zone  to  cooperate  and  partici- 
pate with  state  and  local  governments  and 
regional  agencies  in  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  and  (d)  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  public,  of  Federal,  state, 
and  local  governments  and  of  regional  agen- 
cies in  the  development  of  coastal  zone  man- 


agement programs.  With  respect  to  imple- 
mentation of  such  management  programs. 
It  is  the  national  policy  to  encourage  co- 
operation among  the  various  state  and  re- 
gional agencies  including  establishment  of 
interstate  and  regional  agreements,  coopera- 
tive procedures,  and  joint  action  particularly 
regarding  environmental  problems. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  30-1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(a)  'Coastal  zone"  means  the  coastal  wa- 
ters (including  the  lands  therein  and  there- 
under) and  the  adjacent  shorelands  (includ- 
ing the  waters  therein  and  thereunder), 
strongly  influenced  by  each  other  and  In 
proximity  to  the  shorelines  of  the  several 
coastal  states,  and  Includes  transitional  and 
intertldal  areas,  salt  marshes,  wetlands,  and 
beaches.  The  zone  extends,  in  Oreat  Lakes 
waters,  to  the  international  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  and, 
in  other  areas,  seaward  to  the  outer  limit 
of  the  United  States  territorial  sea.  The  zone 
extends  inland  from  the  shorelines  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  control  those  shore- 
lands,  the  uses  of  which  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  the  coastal  waters. 

■(b)  'Coastal  waters'  means  (1)  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area,  the  waters  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
consisting  of  the  Great  Lakes,  their  connect- 
ing waters,  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  estuary- 
type  areas  such  as  bays,  shallows,  and  marshes 
and  (2)  In  other  areas,  those  waters,  ad- 
jacent to  the  shorelines,  which  contain  a 
measurable  qtiantity  or  percentage  of  sea 
water,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  sounds, 
bays,  lagoons,  bayous,  ponds,  and  estuaries. 
"(c)  'Coastal  state'  means  a  state  of  the 
United  States  in,  or  bordering  on,  Atlantic. 
Pacific,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Great  Lakes. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
Includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

"(d)  'Estuary'  means  that  part  of  a  river 
or  stream  or  other  body  of  water  having 
unimpaired  connection  with  the  open  sea. 
where  the  sea  water  is  measurably  diluted 
with  fresh  water  derived  from  land  drain- 
age. The  term  includes  estuary-type  areas 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

"(e)  'Estuarine  sanctuary"  means  a  re- 
search area  which  may  include  any  part 
or  all  of  an  estuary,  adjoining  transitional 
areas,  and  adjacent  uplands,  constituting 
to  the  extent  feasible  a  natural  unit,  set  aside 
to  provide  scientists  and  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  over  a  period  of  time  the 
ecological  relationships  within  the  area. 

"(f)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

"MANAGEMENT    PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS 

•Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  state 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  management  program  for  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  its  coastal  zone. 

"(b)  Such  management  program  shall  in- 
clude: 

"(2)  an  identification  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  portions  of  the  coastal  state  subject 
to  the  management  program: 

"(2)  a  definition  of  what  shall  constitute 
permissible  land  and  water  uses: 

"(3)  an  inventory  and  designation  of 
areas  of   particular   concern: 

"(4)  an  identification  of  the  means  by 
which  the  state  proposes  to  exert  control 
over  land  and  waters  uses,  including  a  list- 
ing of  relevant  constitutional  provisions, 
legislative  enactments,  regulations,  and  Ju- 
dicial decisions; 

"(5)  broad  guidelines  on  priority  of  uses 
in  particular  areas,  including  specifically 
those  uses  of  lowest  priority; 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  organizational 
structure  proposed  to  implement  the  man- 
agement program,  including  the  responsi- 
bilities and  interrelationships  of  local  area- 
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wide,  state,  regtonal,  and   Interstate   agen- 
cles  In  the  management  process. 

"(c)  Tbt  grants  shall  not  exceed  fl6V» 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  the  program  In 
any  one  year.  Federal  funds  received  from 
other  sources  shall  not  be  used  to  match 
the  grants.  In  order  to  qualify  for  grants 
under  this  subsection,  the  state  must  rea- 
sonably demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  such  grants  will  be  used 
to  develop  a  management  program  consistent 
Tulth  the  requirements  set  forth  In  section 
306  of  this  title.  Successive  grants  may  be 
made  annually  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years;  Provided,  That  no  second  grant 
shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  state  Is  satis- 
factorily developing  such  management  pro- 
gram. 

"(d)  Upon  completion  of  the  development 
of  the  state's  management  program,  the  state 
shall  submit  sxich  program  to  the  Secretary 
for  review  and  approval  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  306  of  this  title,  or  such 
other  action  as  he  deems  necessary.  On  final 
approval  of  such  program  by  the  Secretary, 
the  sUte's  eligibility  for  further  grants  under 
this  section  shall  terminate,  and  the  state 
shall  be  eligible  for  grants  under  section  306 
of  this  title. 

"(e)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  al- 
located to  the  states  based  on  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  hotcet-er.  That  no  management 
program  development  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  In  excess  of  15  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Grants  or  portions  thereof  not  ob- 
ligated by  a  state  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  first  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated by  the  state,  or  during  the  fiscal  year 
Immediately  following,  shall  revert  to  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  l>e  added  by  him  to  the 
funds  available  for  grants  under  this  section. 
••(g)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  state  may  allocate  to  a  local  government, 
to  an  areawlde  agency  designated  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.  to  a 
regional  agency,  or  to  an  Interstate  agency, 
a  portion  of  the  grant  under  this  section, 
for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  authority  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1975. 
"administbative  c«ants 
"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  state 
for  not  more  than  66  *i  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  administering  the  state's  manage- 
ment program,  if  he  approves  such  program 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  hereof. 
Federal  funds  received  from  other  sourcps 
shall  not  be  \»sed  to  pay  the  state  s  share  of 
costs. 

"(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
states  with  approved  programs  based  on 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  take  into  account  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  shoreline  and  area 
covered  by  the  plan,  population  of  the  area, 
and  other  relevant  factors:  Profided,  how- 
eier.  That  no  annual  administrative  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  in  exces.s  of 
15  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated to  carry  ovit  the  purposes  of  tills  section, 
"(c)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  a  man- 
agement program  submitted  by  a  coastal 
state,  tlie  Secretary  shall  find  that: 

"(1)  The  state  has  developed  and  adopted 
a  management  program  for  its  coastal  zone  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary,  after  notice,  and 
with  the  opportunity  of  ftUl  participation  by 
relevant  Federal  agencies,  state  agencies,  lo- 
cal governments,  regional  organizations,  port 
authorities,  and  other  interested  parties,  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  is  adequate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  is  consl.'^tent 


with  the  policy  declared  In  section  303  of  this 
title. 

"(2)  The  state  has: 

"(A)  coordinated  its  program  with  local, 
areawlde,  and  Interstate  plans  applicable  to 
areas  within  the  coastal  zone  existing  on 
January  1  of  the  year  In  which  the  state's 
management  program  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  which  plans  have  been  developed 
by  a  local  government,  an  areawlde  agency 
designated  piu'suant  to  regulations  estab- 
lished under  section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act 
of  1966.  a  regional  agency,  or  an  interstate 
agency:  and 

"(B)  establish  an  effective  mechanism  for 
continuing  consultation  and  coordination 
between  the  management  agency  designated 
ptirsiiant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection 
and  with  local  goveriunents,  Interstate 
agencies,  and  areawlde  agencies  within  the 
coastal  zone  to  assure  the  full  participation 
of  such  local  governments  and  agencies  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  state  has  held  public  hearings  In 
the  de^-elopment  of  the  management  pro- 
gram. 

"(4)  The  management  program  and  any 
changes  thereto  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Governor. 

"(5)  The  Governor  of  the  state  has  des- 
ignated a  single  agency  to  receive  and  ad- 
minister the  grants  for  Implementing  the 
management  program  required  under  para- 
graph   (1)    of  this  subsection. 

"(6 1  The  state  is  organized  to  implement 
the  management  program  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

■(7)  The  state  has  the  authorities  neces- 
sary to  Implement  the  program,  including 
the  authority  required  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"(8)  The  management  program  provides 
for  adequate  consideration  of  the  national 
Interest  Involved  In  the  siting  of  facilities 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  which  are 
other  than  local  In  nature. 

"(9)  The  management  program  makes  pro- 
vision for  procedures  whereby  specific  areas 
may  be  designated  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving or  restoring  them  for  their  conserva- 
tion, recreational,  ecological,  or  esthetic 
vahte>!. 

"(d)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  the 
management  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
find  that  the  state,  acting  through  its  chosen 
agency  or  agencies,  including  local  govern- 
ments, areawlde  agencies  designated  under 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Develc^ment  Act  of  1966,  re- 
gional agencies,  or  Interstate  agencies,  has 
authority  for  the  management  of  the  coastal 
zone  in  accordance  with  the  management 
program.  Such  authority  shall  include 
power — 

"(1)  to  administer  land  and  water  use 
regulations,  control  development  in  order  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  management  pro- 
gram, and  to  resolve  conflicts  among  compet- 
ing uses:  and 

"(2)  to  acquire  fee  simple  and  less  than 
fee  simple  interests  in  lands,  waters,  and 
other  property  through  condemnation  or 
other  means  when  necessarj-  to  achieve  con- 
formance with  the  management  program. 

"(e)  Prior  to  granting  approval,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  find  that  the  program  pro- 
vides: 

"(1)  for  any  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
following  general  techniques  for  control  of 
land  and  water  uses: 

"(A)  State  establishment  of  criteria  and 
standards  for  local  implementation,  subject 
to  administrative  review  and  enforcement  of 
compliance: 

"(B)  Direct  state  land  and  water  use  plan- 
ning and  regulation:  or 

"(C)  State  administrative  review  for  con- 
sistency with  the  management  program  of  all 
development   plans,   projects,   or   land   and 


water  use  regulations,  including  exceptlooa 
and  variances  thereto,  proposed  by  any  state 
or  local  authority  or  private  developer,  with 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  after  public 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearings. 

"(2)  for  a  method  of  assuring  that  local 
land  and  water  use  regulations  within  the 
coastal  zone  do  not  unreasonably  restrict  or 
exclude  land  and  water  uses  of  regional 
benefit. 

"(f)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a 
state  may  allocate  to  a  local  government,  an 
areawlde  agency  designated  under  section 
204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  a  regional 
agency,  or  an  Interstate  agency,  a  portion  of 
the  grant  under  this  section  for  the  piirpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section: 
Provided,  That  such  allocation  shall  not  re- 
lieve the  state  of  the  lesponsibllity  for  in- 
suring that  any  ftinds  so  allocated  aie  ap- 
plied in  furtherance  of  such  state's  approved 
management  program. 

"(g)  The  state  shall  be  authorized  to 
amend  the  management  program.  The  modi- 
fication shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures required  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  Any  amendment  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  program  must  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  before  additional  administra- 
tive grants  are  to  be  made  to  the  state  under 
the  program  as  amended. 

"(h)  At  the  discretion  of  the  state  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a  man- 
agement program  may  be  developed  and 
adopted  in  segments  so  that  Immediate  at- 
tention may  be  devoted  to  those  areas  of 
the  coastal  zone  which  most  urgently  need 
management  programs:  Provided,  That  the 
state  adequately  allows  for  the  ultimate  co- 
ordination of  the  various  segments  of  the 
management  program  into  a  single  unified 
program  and  that  the  unified  program  will 
be  completed  as  soon  as  is  reasonably  prac- 
ticable. 

"C-TERAGENCT   COORDIKATION  AND  COOPERATION 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
and  responsibilities  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  constilt  with,  cooperate  with, 
and,  to  the  maxlmiun  extent  practicable,  co- 
ordinate his  activities  with  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
management  program  submitted  by  a  state 
pursuant  to  section  306  unless  the  views  of 
Federal  agencies  principally  affected  by  such 
program  have  been  adequately  considered. 
In  case  of  serious  disagreement  between  any 
Federal  agency  and  the  state  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  program  the  Secretary,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  shall  seek  to  mediate  the  differ- 
ences. 

"(c)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  conducting 
or  supporting  activities  In  the  coastal  zone 
.shall  conduct  or  support  those  activities  in 
a  manner  which  Is,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consistent  with  approved  state 
management  orograms. 

"(2)  Any  Federal  agency  which  shall 
undertake  any  development  project  in  the 
coastal  zone  of  a  state  shall  Insure  that  the 
project  Is.  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, consisteut  with  approved  state  man- 
p.gemeut  programs. 

"(3)  After  final  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  state's  management  program,  any  ap- 
plicant for  a  required  Federal  license  or 
permit  to  conduct  an  activity  affecting  land 
or  water  uses  in  the  coastal  zone  of  that 
sute  shall  provide  in  the  application  to  the 
licensing  or  permitting  agency  a  certifica- 
tion that  the  proposed  activity  complies  with 
the  state's  approved  program  and  that  such 
activity  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  program.  At  the  same  time, 
the  applicant  shall  furnish  to  the  state  or 
its  designated  agency  a  copy  of  the  certi- 
fication, with  all  necessary  Information  and 
data.  Each  coastal  state  shall  establish  pro- 
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cedures  for  public  notice  In  the  case  of  all 
such  certification  and,  to  the  extent  it 
deems  appropriate,  procedures  for  public 
hearings  in  connection  therewith.  At  the 
earliest  practicable  time,  the  state  or  Its 
designated  agency  shall  notify  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  that  the  state  concurs 
with  or  objects  to  the  applicants  certifica- 
tion. If  the  state  or  its  designated  agency  fails 
to  furnish  the  required  notification  within 
Six  months  after  receipt  of  Its  copy  of  the 
applicant's  certification,  the  state's  concur- 
rence with  the  certification  shall  be  conclu- 
sively presumed.  No  license  or  permit  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Federal  agency  until  the 
state  or  its  designated  agency  has  concurred 
with  the  applicant's  certification  or  until,  by 
the  state's  failure  to  act,  the  concurrence 
is  conclusively  presumed,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary, on  his  own  initiative  or  upon  appeal 
by  the  applicant,  finds,  after  providing  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  detailed  comments 
from  the  Federal  agency  involved  and  from 
the  state,  that  the  activity  Is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  title  or  is  other- 
wise necessary  In  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

"(d)  State  and  local  governments  sub- 
mitting applications  for  Federal  assistance 
under  other  Federal  programs  affecting  the 
coastal  zone  shall  indicate  the  views  of  the 
appropriate  state  or  local  agency  as  to  the 
relationship  of  such  activities  to  the  ap- 
proved management  program  for  the  coastal 
zone.  Such  applications  shall  be  submitted 
and  coordinated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Coordination  Act  of  1968  (82  Slat.  1098). 
Federal  agencies  shall  not  approve  proposed 
projects  that  are  Inconsistent  with  a  coastal 
state's  management  program,  except  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Secretary  that  such  project 
is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title 
or  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed — 

"(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal  or  state 
jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  in  the 
field  of  planning,  development,  or  control 
of  water  resources  and  navigable  waters;  nor 
to  displace,  supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any 
Interstate  compact  or  the  Jurisdiction  or 
responsibUlty  of  any  legally  established  Joint 
or  common  agency  of  two  or  more  states  or 
of  two  or  more  states  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  and  fund  projects: 

"(2)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies;  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  Permanent  Engineering 
Board,  and  the  United  States  operating  en- 
tity or  entitles  established  pursuant  to  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Treaty,  signed  at 
Washington,  Jamiary  17,  1961,  or  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

"Sec  308.  All  public  hearings  required  un- 
der this  title  must  be  announced  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  hearing  date.  At  the 
time  of  the  announcement,  all  agency  materi- 
als pertinent  to  the  hearings.  Including  doc- 
uments, studies,  and  other  data,  must  be 
made  available  to  the  public  for  review  and 
study.  As  similar  materials  are  subsequently 
developed,  they  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public  as  they  become  available  to  the 
agency. 

"REVIEW   OF    PERFORMANCE 

"Sec.  300.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  continuing  review  of  the  management 
programs  of  the  coastal  states  and  of  the  per- 
formance of  each  state. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  terminate  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  section  306  and  to  withdraw 
any  unexpended  portion  of  such  assistance  if 


(1)  he  determines  that  the  state  is  failing 
to  adhere  to  and  is  not  Justified  in  deviating 
from  the  program  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and  (2)  the  state  has  been  given  no- 
tice of  proposed  termination  and  withdrawal 
and  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  of 
adherence  or  Justification  for  altering  its  pro- 
gram. 

"RECORDS 

"See.  310.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
inider  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  funds  received  under  the  grant, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facilitate  an  elective  audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  the  grant  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  determination  that 
funds  granted  are  u.sed  in  accordance  with 
this  tide. 

"ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorb;ed 
and  directed  to  establish  a  Coa,stal  Zone 
Management  Advisory  Committee  to  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  on  matters  of  policy  concerning 
the  coastal  zone.  Such  committee  .shall  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  ten  persons  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  and  shall  perform 
such  functions  and  operate  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  direct.  The  Secretary 
shall  Insure  that  the  committee  member- 
ship as  a  group  possesses  a  broad  range  of 
experience  and  knowledge  relating  to  prob- 
lems involving  management,  use,  conserva- 
tion, protection,  and  development  of  coastal 
zone  resources. 

"(b)  Members  of  said  advisory  commit- 
tee who  are  not  regular  fxill-time  employees 
of  the  United  States,  while  serving  on  the 
business  of  the  committee,  including  travel- 
time  may  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem:  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  hom.es  or  regular  places 
of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

"ESTTARINE   SANCTUARIES 

"Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Secretarj-.  in  accordance 
with  niles  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
him,  is  authorized  to  make  available  to  a 
coastal  State  grams  of  up  to  50  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  acquisition,  development,  and 
operation  of  estuarine  sanctuaries  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  natural  field  laboratories 
to  gather  data  and  ipake  studies  of  the  nat- 
ural and  human  processes  occurring  within 
the  estuaries  of  the  coastal  zone.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  for  each  such  sanctuary 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000.  No  Federal  funds 
received  pursuant  to  section  305  or  section 
306  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  When  an  estuarine  sanctuary  Is 
established  by  a  coastal  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose envisioned  in  subsection  (a),  whether 
or  not  Federal  ftmds  have  been  made  avail- 
able for  a  part  of  the  costs  of  acquisition,  de- 
velopment, and  operation,  the  Secretary,  at 
the  request  of  the  State  concerned,  and  after 
consultation  with  interested  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  other  interested  par- 
ties, may  extend  the  established  estuarine 
sanctuary  seaward  beyond  the  coastal  zone, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  estuarine  sanctuary  was 
established. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  necessary 
and  reasonable  regulations  related  to  any 
such  estuarine  sanctusiry  extension  to  assure 
that  the  development  and  operation  theretrf 
Is  coordinated  with  the  development  and  op- 


eration of  the  estuarine  sanctuary  of  which 
It  forms  an  extension. 

"MANAGEMENT    PROGRAM    FOR    THE    CONTIGUODS 
ZONE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  de%'elop, 
in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  and  other  interested 
parties.  Federal  and  non-Federal,  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental,  a  program  for 
the  management  of  the  area  outside  the 
coastal  zone  and  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
baseline  from  which  the  breadth  of  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  is  measured.  Tlie  program  shall 
be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  industry, 
commerce,  recreation,  conservation,  trans- 
portation, navigation,  and  the  public  inter- 
est in  the  protection  of  the  en\  ironment  and 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  provi- 
sions for  the  development,  conservation,  and 
utilization  of  fish  and  other  living  marine 
resources,  mineral  resources,  and  fossil  fuels, 
the  development  of  aquaculture.  the  promo- 
tion of  recreational  opportunities,  and  the 
coordination  of  research. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  any  part  of  the 
management  program  developed  pursuant  to 
liii-s  section  shall  apply  to  any  high  seas  area. 
tlie  .subjacent  seabed  and  subsoil  of  which 
lies  within  the  seaward  boundary  of  a  coastal 
state,  as  that  boundary  is  defined  in  section 
2  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  May  22.  1953  (67 
Stat.  29),  the  program  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  coastal  state  involved. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  apply  the  program  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  section  to  waters 
which  are  adjacent  to  specific  areas  In  the 
coastal  zone  which  have  been  designated  by 
the  states  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or 
re-storing  such  areas  for  their  conservation, 
recreational,    ecological,   or   esthetic    values. 

"ANNU.\L   REPOET 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  President  for  tra'is- 
mittal  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  No- 
vember 1  of  each  year  a  report  on  the  ad- 
n-.li'!str.atlon  of  this  title  for  the  precedl.ig 
Federal  fiscal  year.  The  report  shall  include 
but  not  be  restricted  to  ( 1 1  an  identification 
of  the  state  programs  approved  pursuant  to 
this  title  during  the  preceduig  Federal  fis- 
cal year  and  a  description  of  those  proj  raiu.s. 
(2)  a  listing  of  the  states  participating  In 
the  provisions  of  this  title  and  a  description 
of  the  status  of  each  states  program  and  its 
accomplishmentfl  during  the  preceding  Fed- 
eral fiscal  year;  (3)  an  itemization  of  the 
allotment  of  funds  to  the  various  coastal 
states  and  a  breakdown  of  the  major  projects 
and  areas  on  which  these  funds  were  ex- 
pended; (4)  an  identification  of  any  slate 
programs  which  have  been  reviewed  and 
disapproved  or  with  respect  to  which  grants 
have  been  terminated  under  this  title,  a  id  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  action: 
(5)  a  listing  of  all  activities  and  projects 
which,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  or  subsection  (di  of  section  307. 
are  not  consistent  with  an  applicable  ap- 
proved state  management  pr'->gram;  (6i  a 
summary  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  or  in  effect  during  the  preceding 
Federal  fiscal  year;  (7)  a  summary  of  a  co- 
ordinated national  strategy  e.nd  program  for 
the  Nation's  coastal  zone  including  identifi- 
cation and  discussion  of  Federal,  regional, 
state,  and  local  responsibilities  and  func- 
tions therein;  (8)  a  summary  of  outstand- 
ing problems  arising  in  the  administration 
of  this  title  in  order  of  priority;  and  (9) 
such  other  information  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
title  and  enhance  Its  effective  operation. 
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"RtTLES   AND   REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
promulgate,  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  full  participation  by  relevant 
Federal  agencies,  state  agencies,  local  gov- 
ernments, regional  organizations,  port  au- 
thorities, and  other  interested  parties,  both 
public  and  private,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"PENAI.TIf.S 

"Sec.  316.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  regii- 
lation  which  implements  the  provisions  of 
section  312(c)  or  section  313(a)  of  this  title 
shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  jjcnalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation,  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Secretary.  Each  day  of  a  con- 
tinuing violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

"(b)  No  penalty  shall  be  ajssessed  under 
this  section  until  the  person  charged  shall 
have  been  given  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  For  good  cause  shown,  the  Secre- 
tary may  remit  or  mitigate  any  such  penalty. 
Upon  failure  of  the  offending  party  to  pay 
the  penalty,  as  assessed  or.  when  mitigated. 
a.i  mitigated,  the  Attorney  General,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  commence  ac- 
tioii  In  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  to  collect  such  penalty  and  to 
seek  other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  A  ve.ssel  used  in  the  violation  of  any 
regulation  which  Implements  the  provisions 
of  section  312(c)  or  section  313(a)  of  this 
title  shall  be  liable  In  rem  for  any  civil 
penalty  assessed  for  such  violation  and  may 
be  proceeded  against  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  thereof. 

"(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain 
violations  of  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  this  title.  Actions  shall  be  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  either  on  his  own  initiative  or  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1073  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  grants  under  section  305  to  remain 
available  until  expended: 

•(2)  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  grants  under 
section  306  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; and 

"(3)  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  for  grants  under  section  312.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,000.- 
000,  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  administrative  expen.ses  incident 
to  the  administration  of  this  title. 

Mr.  LENNON  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BY    MR.   KYL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl:  On  page 
34.  line  16,  delete  "Commerce"  and  substi- 
tute therefor  "the  Interior." 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  land 
water  management  bill  which  the  chair- 


man says  involves  management  of  land 
on  which  we  have  66  million  people  liv- 
ing. It  is  a  land  use  management  bill. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  designated  to  administer  the  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1972.  which 
is  proposed  in  H.R.  4332,  which  has 
cleared  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  it  is  so  designated 
because  of  its  expertise  in  and  its  statu- 
tory responsibility  for  natural  resource 
management.  For  the  same  reasons  that 
Interior  is  the  Federal  agency  best  able 
to  administer  a  program  of  as.sistance  for 
comprehensive  statewide  land  use  plan- 
ning, it  is  the  department  best  able  to  as- 
sist with  land  use  planning  in  the  coastal 
zone.  Interior  bureaus  with  coastal  zone 
competence  include  the  National  Park 
Sei'vice,  che  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  the  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

If  coastal  zone  management  is  to  be  a 
meaningful  first  step  toward  comprehen- 
sive statewide  land-u.se  planning,  the 
program  authorized  by  H.R.  14146  should 
be  structured  to  anticipate  integrated 
administration  by  a  single  department 
whose  capabilities  are  adequate  to 
achieve  this  objective.  If  the  Department 
of  Commerce  were  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  for  coastal  zone  plan- 
ning, and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a  program  for  the  balance  of  each  State, 
the  resulting  duplication  or  arbitrary  di- 
vision of  effort  would  hinder  the  States' 
adoption  and  implementation  of  a  truly 
comprehensive  land-use  policy. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  in 
no  way  affect  the  continued  availability 
to  States  of  the  expertise  in  marine  af- 
fairs which  is  unique  to  the  National 
Oceanographic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration. 

We  can  almost  reduce  this  matter  to  an 
absurdity.  If  Commerce  is  going  to  ad- 
minister coastal  zones,  then  why  should 
not  the  Agriculture  Department  admin- 
ister rural  areas  and  the  HUD  the  city 
planning,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  This 
matter  belongs  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  not  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  state  to  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  my  colleagues  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  if  this  amendment  could  be 
approved  by  the  committee,  it  would  re- 
move a  great  deal  of  my  objection  to  the 
bill  as  it  now  is  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  do  not  like  to  see  fractionated  ad- 
ministrative operations  and  procedures. 
This  would  put  the  matter  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  land.s — and 
these  are  part  of  the  public  lands  and 
also  related  to  private  land  uses — in  one 
Department  and  there  would  not  be  this 
difficulty  of  duplication. 

I  support  my  colleague's  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado,  in  this  offshore  area 
which  is  included  by  some  coordinated 
effort  in  this  bill,  in  spite  of  the  protesta- 
tions that  there  is  no  setting  aside  of 
other  law.  do  we  not  come  into  conflict 


with  laws  on  the  books  with  respect  to 
mining  use  in  that  Outer  Continental 
area? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  colleague's  position 
is  entirely  logical.  Of  course  two  juris- 
dictions are  involved,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  other  is  under  the 
agency  administering  the  Intercontinen- 
tal Shelf  legislation.  This  is  one  of  the 
deficiencies  in  this  legislation.  I  think  if 
we  could  put  it  in  the  one  Department 
we  would  remove  a  great  many  of  the 
difliculties  I  see  lying  ahead. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  the  gentleman's  feeling  in  of- 
fering this  amendment  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  would  be  somewhat 
more  vigilant  in  protecting  the  public 
interest  than  possibly  the  Commerce  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  KYL.  No.  My  argument  is  simply 
this.  In  the  first  place  we  are  going  to 
have  national  land-use  planning  calling 
for  statewide  comprehensive  land-use 
plans. 

Under  any  such  bill  I  am  absolutely 
confident  that  the  burden  for  adminis- 
tration will  be  a  land-use  planning  agen- 
cy within  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
because  it  is  now  that  Department 
which  is  in  charge  of  land-use  planning. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fimd  each 
State  has  to  have  a  comprehensive  out- 
door recreation  plan  already  under  the 
Interior  Department. 

So  far  as  the  one-third  of  the  Nation 
imder  public  lands  is  concerned,  the  In- 
terior Department  has  complete  juiis- 
diction. 

There  is  no  way  of  taking  the  Interior 
Department  out  of  this  picture.  Because 
it  is  so  deeply  involved,  because  it  has 
expertise,  because  it  has  departments 
involved  in  land-use  planning  now,  it  is 
the  logical  place  to  put  this. 

My  argument  is  that  we  should  not 
fragment  the  effort,  frustrate  the  States 
and  frustrate  the  local  governments  by 
having  them  go  to  six  or  seven  depart- 
ments to  get  the  word  as  to  what  they 
must  do  on  land-use  planning. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man's reasoning  sounds  persuasive  to  me. 
I  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  believe  this  is  typical,  once  again.  We 
anticipated  this. 

I  should  like  to  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  gentleman  who  was  just  in  the 
well  was  not  reflecting  the  administra- 
tion downtown  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  respond  to 
that,  will  he  please  document  it  and  read 
the  letter  from  the  person  downtown  in 
which  it  is  requested,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  White  House,  with  the  whole- 
hearted concurrence  of  this  body  as  well 
as  the  other  body,  created  NOAA,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency,  where  this  function  would  be. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  respond 
that  he  has  a  letter  in  his  possession 
from  the  White  House  in  which  they 
say  they  are  requesting  this  legislative 
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authority  be  transferred  to  the  Depait- 
ment  of  the  Interior? 

Mr  KYL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman, 
to  be  absolutely  accurate  and  frank,  that 
these  amendments  which  I  offer  at  this 
time  were  prepared  by  the  admimstra- 
lion  on  a  sheet  which  came  to  me  from 
the  administration.  They  are  caUed  ad- 
ministration amendments. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Meaning  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  KYL.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  my  under- 
standing at  all. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing, sir,  because  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  letter  signed  by  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  I  received  today  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
in  which  they  definitively  and  objectively 
spoke  for  the  administration.  They  made 
one  suggested  "period,  close  of  quot«" 
which  I  will  in  turn  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment. .  .^  .  .. 
If  I  may,  I  should  Uke  to  return  to  what 
I  have  to  say  in  regard  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  proposal  to  change  from 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  gentlemen, 
that  NOAA,  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Agency,  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  We  put  it  there  by 
our  votes  in  1970.  1  believe  Uiere  were 
about  12  votes,  out  of  400,  against  it. 

This  proposal  to  change  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  the  responsibiUty  for  the 
coordination  of  coastel  zone  management 
is  not  a  new  proposal.  It  has  been  raised 
over  and  over  again,  ever  since  the  gentle- 
man did  what  he  did  at  the  request  of 
the  administration.  Each  time  it  has  been 
raised,  it  has  been  rejected.  There  is  no 
more  justification  today  than  existed  on 
the  previous  occasions. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  all  over 
the  world.  "Let  us  take  everything  we 
put  in  NOAA  out  and  hand  it  back  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior."  That 
is  human  nature.  Everybody  wants  to 
grow  like  Topsy. 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Interior  was  pro- 
posed as  the  lead  agency  for  coastal  zone 
management  by  some  people  in  the  In- 
terior Department  way  back  in  1969. 

The  Commission  report — I  am  talking 
about  the  Stratton  Commission  report — 
after  careful  consideration,  based  upon 
the  objective  viewpoints  of  nongovern- 
mental personnel,  recommended  a  coast- 
al zone  management  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  independent  agency 
of  NOAA,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Agency. 

Now,  the  President,  with  your  concur- 
rence, decided  that  it  would  not  make  it 
a  national  agency  but,  rather,  put  it  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  Never- 
theless, it  does  exist  in  major  part  now 
by  virtue  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4 
of  1970.  The  next  time  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  responsibility  was  sug- 
gested was  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  in  1969  for  a  coast- 
al management  bill  in  the  guise  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act. 

Yes,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
suggested  it  Uien,  and  in  that  case  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  lead  position 


was  based  on  the  fact  that  it  contained 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion and  therefore  they  ought  to  have 
this. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanog- 
rapliy  convened  in  1969  they  brought 
people  here  from  30-odd  States  to  devel- 
op these  problems  and  the  then  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  stated  that  his 
Department  was  well  qualified  to  ad- 
minister such  program  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
contained  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lennon 
v»'as  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  was  true  at  that 
;)oint  in  time,  but  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4,  recommended  by  the  President 
and  concurred  in  by  this  Congress,  re- 
moved the  Buieau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  put  it  in  NOAA. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  my  respected  friend 
\ield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Of  couree,  if  I  have  the 
time. 

Mr.  KYL.  Of  course,  this  NOAA  is  de- 
signed for  scientific  purposes.  The  gen- 
tleman a  moment  ago  in  an  earlier 
.speech  referred  to  the  fact  that  66  mil- 
lion people  live  in  this  area  that  is  going 
to  be  managed.  That  is  hardly  a  mat- 
ter for  ocean  scientists  to  determine,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman.  That  is 
a  land  management  proposition  and  not 
a  matter  of  ocean  science. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Let  me  respond  by  say- 
ing this  is  a  coastal  zone  management 
bill.  It  is  an  ocean-oriented  and  not  land- 
oriented  bill.  Tliat  is  the  difference. 

One  other  point  has  been  brought  out. 
A  complete  land  use  management  pro- 
gram for  this  coimtry  this  year  or  next 
year  is  necessary,  and  it  is  your  sug- 
gestion that  we  put  it  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  until  such  time  as  we 
take  up  the  whole  thing. 

I  urge  the  Committee  to  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  strongly  oppose 
the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that 
just  2  years  ago  President  Nixon  by 
Executive  order  but  then  with  the  com- 
pliance of  the  House  by  almost  unani- 
mous action  created  the — ^National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion—NOAA— and  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  focusing  its  attention  on  the  ma- 
rine environment.  I  assert  that  the  coast- 
al zones  are  a  vital  part  of  that  environ- 
ment. 

By  the  way  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  when  he  just  re- 
ferred to  NOAA  as  essentially  a  scientific 
sigoicy.  It  is  in  part  a  scientific  agency, 
but  it  goes  well  beyond  that  in  manage- 
ment authority  in  many  areas. 
Mr.  KYL.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KYL.  A  moment  ago  he  said  that 
because  this  ocean  area  was  different  the 
management  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 


of  an  oceanograpliic  agency.  We  have  a 
forestry  department  in  the  National 
Government  and  we  have  national  land- 
use  planning.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
we  ought  to  have  those  national  for- 
ests planned  under  the  Forest  Service 
and  outside  any  national  land-use  plan- 
ning? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man should  understand  that  in  WTiting 
this  legislation  the  committee  fully  rec- 
ognized that  ultimately  the  Congress  will 
probably  apprcve  overall  land  manage- 
ment legi-slation,  and  we  very  conscious- 
ly adopted  this  legislation  to  that  ulti- 
mate effect. 

I  do  not  think  that  tliis  legislation  m 
any  way  conflicts  with  the  probability 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  legisla- 
tion for  overall  land-use  management. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  in  just  one  moment, 
but  first  let  me  complete  with  this  state- 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  a  practical  fact  of  life 
that  in  this  92d  Congress  there  is  strong 
probability  against  any  overall  Land 
Management  Act.  I  think  that  the  prob- 
lems that  the  States  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments are  struggling  with  in  the 
coastal  zone  are  so  essential  and  so  nec- 
essary now  that  untU  the  time  that  the 
Congress  gets  to  overall  land  manage- 
ment legislation,  maybe  sometime  in  the 
next  year  or  two,  that  this  legislation 
fills  a  very  necessary  gap. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  clarify  the  inference  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman. Is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that 
when  we  have  a  national  land-use  man- 
agement plan  that  then  this  jurisdiction 
should  be  changed  to  the  agency  that 
has  the  overall  authority? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Of  course,  that  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  decide.  Eventually  we 
might  have  a  Department  of  National 
Resources,  as  has  been  recommended  by 
the  President,  and  I  would  assume  that 
NOAA  would  be  definitely  a  part  of  that 
overall  natural  resources  arrangement. 
But  I  believe  it  is  at  this  point  very 
logical  to  place  this  in  NOAA. 

NOAA.  through  its  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  is  now  responsible  for 
the  exploration,  conservation,  and  de- 
velopment of  marine  resources  so  vitally 
dependent  upon  coastal  waters.  Its  net- 
work of  coastal  laboratories  represents  a 
unique  national  capabiUty  in  marine  eco- 
logical knowledge. 

NOAA,  under  the  sea-grant  program, 
promotes  the  scientific  and  technical  ca- 
pabiUties   on    which    the    States    must 

draw.  ,    ^ 

NOAA,  through  its  National  Ocean 
Survey,  is  the  central  agency  responsible 
for  mapping  and  charting  the  coastal 
waters  for  boundary  determinations. 

NOAA,  through  the  National  Weather 
Service  provides  all  essential  forecasts 
and  warnings  of  ocean  and  weather 
condition. 

NOAA  carries  out  most  of  the  Govern- 
ment-supported research  and  develop- 
ment in  coastal  zone  waters  within  their 
laboratories  and  sea-grant  institutions. 
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In  addition  to  that,  NOAA.  as  asso- 
ciated in  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce, 
is  closely  associated  with  the  Maritime 
Administration,  which  already  is  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  And  NOAA  is 
allied  with  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  which  is  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  already,  and  which 
is  vital  to  the  coastal  zone  concept. 

In  addition  to  that,  NOAA,  as  asso- 
say  that  in  no  way  would  this  bill  change 
or  diminish  the  present  responsibilities, 
authority  or  role  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairmon,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  as 
we  consider  the  coastal  zone  management 
bill.  I  believe  that  we  should  keep  in  mind 
another  piece  of  potential  legislation,  the 
national  land-use  planning  bill,  which 
has  been  ordered  reported  by  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  As  a 
member  of  both  the  Interior  Committee 
and  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
which  reported  the  coastal  zone  man- 
agement bill,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  important  relationship  between  these 
two  bills. 

The  coastal  zone  manasement  bill  we 
are  considering  today  is  intended  to  be 
a  first  step  toward  a  comprehensive, 
statewide  program  of  land-use  planning, 
designed  to  protect  our  coastal  zones  in 
particular.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  be  designated  to  provide  for 
management  and  protection  of  the 
coastal  zones  and  the  adjacent  shore- 
lands  and   transitional   areas. 

The  national  land-use  planning  bOl 
also  provides  for  land  use  plannuig  of 
these  areas,  but  on  a  larger  scale  and 
with  the  responsibility  assis^ned  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

I  hope  that  in  voting  on  this  measure 
today  my  colleagues  will  take  into  con- 
sideration the  need  to  coordinate  the 
activities  that  will  be  the  result  of  this 
bill  and  those  of  the  land-use  planning 
bill,  if  passed.  If  both  of  these  measures 
are  to  be  meaningful  in  their  stated  goals 
of  protection,  regulation,  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  land  resources,  they  must  not 
be  entangled  in  a  maze  of  waste,  duplic- 
ity, and  interagency  dispute. 

If  we  hope  for  a  ti'uly  comprehensive 
land  use  policy  in  this  country,  we  must 
not  handicap  it  with  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation or  arbitrary  division  of  effort 
which  might  hinder  the  States'  adoption 
of  land  use  plans. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
administration  proposal  has  merit  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  very 
much  time,  but  I  do  wish  to  ask  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Lenhon)  a  couple  of  questions. 

As  I  understand  the  way  the  bill  is 
now  drawn,  the  administration  would 
be  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce  because  NOAA  is 
part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Yes,  NOAA  is  part  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Then  I  notice  also  in 
the  report  that  the  only  reference  that 
we  have  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, as  far  as  the  reports  are  con- 
cerned, was  a  question  apparently  that 
was  sent  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  costs 
involved  in  this  legislation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  taken  no  other 
position  on  this  legislation,  but  the  re- 
port is  still  full  of  reports  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  a  representa- 
tive of  which  Department  apparently 
appeared  before  the  committee  as  it 
made  its  case,  and  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  must  have  some  jurisdiction 
or  other,  and  now  asks  for  this 
amendment. 

What  is  the  reason  that  we  do  not  have 
a  report  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  such? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  consider  that  a  report, 
which  is  signed — I  believe  you  will  find  it, 
I  think  you  said,  on  page  63  of  the  report? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  on  page  53  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  LENNON.  On  page  53  of  the  report 
where  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
asked  to  estimate  the  administrative 
costs  on  an  annual  basis,  and  they  broke 
it  down  into  scientists,  engineers,  plan- 
ners, programers,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  colleague  is  cor- 
rect. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  report 
to  show  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
mevce  has  taken  any  position  other  than 
to  answer  the  committee's  question. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Yes.  They  have  never 
raised  a  question  that  they  were  going  to 
have  the  administrative  responsibility.  If 
they  did,  they  would  have  responded  and 
given  us  the  figures.  I  think  that  is  an 
indication.  It  is  just  in  recent  weeks  that 
the  thought  developed  that  this  ought  to 
be  transferred  from  NOAA  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Hopefully,  they 
believe  that  the  total  land  use  manage- 
ment bill  would  come  out. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Let  me  a.sk  my  col- 
league one  .simple  question. 

Why  did  you  not  have  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  give  you  a  report  and  ap- 
pear before  tlie  committee  unless  it  has 
jurisdiction? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  think  the  distingiushed 
gentleman  knows  that  we  always  cir- 
cularize all  the  potential  and  even 
slightly  affected  agencies  and  ask  them 
for  their  comments.  Is  that  not  true  with 
your  committee? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

But  the  parent  department  having  jur- 
isdiction over  this  matter  as  the  bill  is 
now  written  has  not  stated  in  the  re- 
port its  position  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  has  not? 

Witnesses  testified,  sir.  We  do  not  have 
here  the  voliunes  of  testimony,  but  they 
testified — they  did  not  write — they  testi- 
fied. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  colleague  knows 
that  we  can  read  the  report  but  cannot 
read  all  the  hearings. 


Mr.  LENNON.  I  reaUze  that. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  report  is  silent  on 
this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  answer  to  the  question 
propounded  by  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, a  moment  ago,  in  a  couple  of  min- 
utes I  will  have  in  his  hands  an  ofiBcial 
letter  from  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  which  reads: 

In  response  to  your  request,  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  that  the  administration  and  tlie 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  strongly 
recommend  that  the  coastal  zone  program 
anticipated  by  H.R.  14146  be  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Lennon)  there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  24. 

TELLER  VOTE  WITH  CLERKS 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.    Kyl,    Lennon,    Mosher,    and 

ASPINALL. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were — ayes  261,  noes 

112.  not  voting  59,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  293) 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 261 


.^bernethy 

Chi.sholm 

Gonzalez 

Abourezk 

Clancy 

Grasso 

Ab/.ui? 

Clausen. 

Gross 

Adams 

DonH. 

Gubser 

Addabbo 

Clawson,  Del 

Gude 

Alexander 

Cleveland 

Haley 

Anderson,  11!. 

Collier 

Hall 

Andrews, 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hammer- 

N.  Dak. 

Colmer 

schmidt 

Archer 

Conable 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Arends 

Conover 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Ashbrook 

Conte 

Harrington 

Ashley 

Conyers 

Harsha 

Aspin 

Coughlin 

Harvey 

Aspinall 

Crane 

Hastings 

Badillo 

Culver 

Hawkins 

Baker 

Curlin 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Baring 

Danielson 

Heinz 

Begich 

Delaney 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Belcher 

Dellenback 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Bell 

Delhims 

Hillls 

Bergland 

Denholm 

Horton 

Biaggi 

Dennis 

Hosmer 

Blester 

Devlne 

Howard 

Bingham 

Dickinson 

Hull 

Blackburn 

Drinan 

Hunt 

Boggs 

Dulski 

Ichord 

Boland 

Duncan 

Jacobs 

Boiling 

Dwyer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Bow 

Eckhardt 

Jonas 

Brademas 

Edmondson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Bray 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kartb 

Brinkley 

Erlenborn 

Kastenmeier 

Brotzman 

Esch 

Kazen 

Brown.  Mich. 

Eshleman 

Keating 

Brown.  Ohio 

Evans,  Colo. 

Kemp 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Fascell 

King 

Buchanan 

Plndley 

Kluczynski 

Burke,  Fla. 

Fish 

Koch 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Fisher 

Kyl 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Foley 

Landrum 

Burton 

Ford, 

Latta 

Cabell 

William  D. 

Link 

Camp 

Fraser 

Lloyd 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Frellnghuysen 

Long,  Md. 

Carlson 

Frenzel 

Lujan 

Carter 

Frey 

McClory 

Cederberg 

Fuqua 

McOoUister 

Chamberlain 

Goldwater 

McCormack 
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McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKinney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mikva 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills,  Md. 
Montgomery 

Moss 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konski 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 


Abbitt 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzio 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blatnik 
Burke,  Mass. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Carney 
Casey,  Tex. 
Celler 
Chappell 
Clark 

Collins.  111. 
Corman 
Cotter 
Daniel,  Va. 
de  la  Garza 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flood 
Flowers 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 


Qule 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

RandaU 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncalio 

Rosenthal 

Rousb 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Symington 

NOES— 112 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va, 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

KyroB 

Lennon 

Lent 

McCloskey 

McFall 

Mailliard 

Mann 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mazzoli 

Metcalfe 

Minlsh 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 


Talcott 

Taylor 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

V.'ampler 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

W^rlght 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Y'oung,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwacb 


Morgan 

Mosher 

Murphy,  111. 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Neill 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Rangel 

Rogers 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Scott 

Shipley 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Sullivan 
Teague,  Calif. 
Tiernan 
Whalen 


NOT  VOTING-  59 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CafTery 
Clay 

Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  S.C. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Derwinski 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Pulton 
Galifianakls 


Gallagher 

Gettys 

Hagan 

Hubert 

Holifield 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kee 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

McCuIloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mills,  Ark. 


Mink 

Minshall 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Sisk 

Springer 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Wiggins 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KYL 

Mr.  K"XL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl:  On  page 
42,  line  25  through  page  45.  line  6 — delete  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  304(b),  and 
revise  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  to  read  as 
follows : 

••(c)  Federal  projects  and  activities  signif- 
icantly affecting  land  use  within  the  coastal 
zone  and  estuaries  shall  be  consistent  with 
coastal  zone  management  programs  funded 
under  section  306  of  this  Act  except  in  cases 
of  overriding  national  interest.  P.rogram 
coverage  and  procedures  provided  for  in 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Act  of  1966  and  title  IV 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  shall  be  applied  in  determining  whether 
Federal  projects  and  activities  are  consistent 
with  coastal  zone  management  programs 
funded  under  section  306  of  this  Act. 

•'(d)  After  December  31,  1974,  or  the  date 
the  Secretary  approves  a  grant  under  section 
306.  whichever  is  earlier.  Federal  agencies 
submitting  statements  required  by  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  shall  include  a  detailed  statement 
by  the  responsible  official  on  the  relation- 
ship of  proposed  actions  to  any  applicable 
State  land  use  program  which  has  been 
found  eligible  for  a  grant  pursuant  to  section 
306  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chaiinian,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed 
language  in  this  amendment  is  language 
which  was  worked  out  very  carefully  over 
a  long  period  of  time  in  the  national  land 
use  policy  proposal.  The  language  is  in- 
tended here  to  assure  that  the  same  re- 
quirements of  consistency  are  applicable 
to  the  coastal  zone  as  elsewhere  within  a 
State  which  has  adopted  a  comprehen- 
sive land  use  plan.  I  point  out  a  number 
of  States  already  have  developed  com- 
prehensive plans.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
the  language  of  this  bill  ought  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  language  and  the  pur- 
pose which  the  State  has  and  which  the 
Federal  <3ovemment  has  in  calling  for 
comprehensive  plans. 

This  language  would  accomplish  ex- 
actly the  same  results  as  section  307  in 
that  the  Federal  activities  within  the 
coastal  zone  are  consistent  with  a  State's 
management  program,  but  it  does  not 
establish,  as  does  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration this  afternoon  a  cumbersome 
certification  procedure  in  addition  to  all 
of  the  other  procedures  which  are  estab- 
lished by  law. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  K"YL.  Certainly  I  yield. 
Mr.  LENNON.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
a  little  more  definitively  identify  his 
amendment.  It  says— I  have  difficulty  in 
finding  it,  but  it  says  page  42,  line  25, 
through  page  45,  line  6.  It  would  strike 
out  the  beginning  of  line  25  on  page  42 
and  continue  through  line  6  on  page  45. 
Mr.  KYL.  It  would  eliminate,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, that  section  dealing  with  the  cer- 
tification program  in  the  gentleman's  bill. 


Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  the  wrong 
section  referred  to  in  his  amendment,  be- 
cause that  section  is  not  the  one. 

If  the  gentleman  refers  to  section  304 
(bi,  it  is  not  within  either  one  of  there 
several  pages  in  which  the  section  is 
referred  to,  certainly  not  in  that  range. 
We  have  reserved  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  what  we  are  amending  is  the 
Ir.nguage  that  says  that: 

Each  Federal  agency  conducting  or  sup- 
porting activities  in  the  coastal  zone  shall 
conduct  or  support  those  activities  in  a 
manner  which  is,  to  the  maximum  exte.it 
pr?.ctlcable.  consistent  with  approved  state 
management  programs. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  object  to  hav- 
ing the  Clerk  identify  the  amendment, 
and  relate  it  to  the  page? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  reread.  The 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  offering  refers  to  section  304 ib>, 
and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  pages  that 
the  gentleman  has  identified  that  he 
would  strike  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  know 
about  in  the  committee  report,  but  in 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  Clerk  reread  the 
amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

POINT    or   ORDER 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the 
House,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me 
to  insist  on  my  point  of  order,  and  if  the 
Chair  will  recognize  me  at  this  time.  I 
will  give  the  reasons  for  the  point  of  or- 
dT  being  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
a  reading  of  the  point  of  order  makes  it 
plain  that  the  amendment  offered  re- 
ferred to  legislation  and  to  statutes  not 
presently  before  the  House  and  not  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
having  the  legislation  before  the  House. 
.•-.nd,  also,  not  referred  to  elsewhere  in 
the  statute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  jurisdiction 
o\er  the  legislation  referred  to  in  the 
amendment  is  found  in  other  committees 
such  as  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point  out  fur- 
ther that  the  amendment  refers  to  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  which  refers  to  matters 
entirely  different  than  the  coastal  zone, 
and.  also,  the  Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration Act.  which  again  is  an  act  which 
treats  of  other  matters. 

In  subparagraph  (d>  of  the  amend- 
ment which  is  the  paragraph  following 
that  which  I  have  just  been  discussing, 
it  refers  to  the  National  Entlronmental 
Policy  Act,  section  1022(c),  which  again 
is  not  before  the  House  at  this  time  and 
which  treats  matters  entirely  different 
than  those  which  are  before  us  with  re- 
gard   to    the    management    of    coastal 
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zones.  Even  though  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1022(c)  referred  to  in  the  sonend- 
ment  would  be  applied  to  major  actions 
w  hich  would  have  a  significant  impact  on 
human  environment. 

Therefore,  I  make  the  iwlnt  of  order 
at  this  time  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  legislation  before  us,  and 
it  goes  beyond  and  is  different  in  scope 
and  purpose  from  the  legislation  before 
us,  and,  therefore,  should  be  niled 
against  by  the  chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco?nizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl>  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
the  Chairman  is  capable  of  rendering  his 
decision  without  tlxis  gentleman's  assist- 
ance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  read  the  committee 
amendment  which  this  amendment  pro- 
poses to  amend. 

On  page  41.  at  lines  16  and  17,  the 
committee  amendment  amends  the  Dem- 
onstration Critics  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  and  on  page  43, 
line  5.  paragraph  (C)(l>  it  speaks  of 
each  Federal  agency  conducting  or  sup- 
porting activities  in  the  Coastal  Zone. 

And  on  page  43,  hne  10,  paragraph 
(2) ,  it  speaks  also  of  any  Federal  agency 
which  shall  undertake  any  development 
project  in  the  coastal  zone. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  finds  that  the 
committee  amendment  is  very  broad  and 
already  covers  matter  proposed  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl  > .  The  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order  and  holds  Uiat  the  amendment 
is  germane. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  further  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  matters  which  the 
Chair  has  not  treated  as  to  tliis  particu- 
lar point,  and  I  would  remind  the  chair- 
man I  have  pointed  to  two  acts  referred 
to  by  the  Chair  in  his  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready made  his  decision  on  the  point  of 
order  and  has  ruled  tliat  the  amend- 
ment is  germane. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  tliink  the  Chair  has 
not  observed  that  I  made  a  point  of  order 
dealing  with  the  second  paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  wish  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  speak  on  tlie  amendment  ? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  No.  I  simply  want  a 
niling  on  the  point  of  order  that  treats 
all  parts  of  the  point  of  oi-der. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  has  ruled 
on  the  point  of  order  and  lias  ruled  the 
amendment  is  germane. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  de- 
sires to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  the 
Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman.  Oth- 
erwise the  Chair  will  not  recognize  the 
gentleman  further. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  those  who  have 
read  the  language  of  the  National  Land 
Use  Policy  Act  that  has  been  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recognize  that  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood, and  I  think  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  gentle- 


man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  will 
tell  you  frankly  that  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  that  bill  will  come  out  during 
this  calendar  year. 

But  what  we  have  done  here — this 
amendment  takes  the  language  that  is 
used  in  the  bill  that  is  pending  in  the 
committee  and  that  has  not  been  re- 
ported out  of  a  committee  and  brings  it 
here  and  offers  it  as  a  substitute  for 
language  that  was  considered  in  a  com- 
mittee for  28  legislative  days'  hearings. 

With  a  consensus  of  100  percent  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee,  I 
jiist  frankly  do  not  believe  that  we  ought 
to  anticipate  what  may  happen  sometime 
in  the  future.  I  can  say  frankly  that  it  is 
an  administration  amendment,  if  you 
please,  and  this  committee  was  given 
today  at  12:10  Information  that  sug- 
gested that  they  adjust  the  cost  on  an 
annual  basis  from  what  was  originally 
in  our  bill  to  meet  the  possibility  that 
sometime  in  the  future  we  may  have 
actual  land  use  legislation.  We  were  pre- 
pared to  do  this,  and  this  was  the  ad- 
ministration's position:  not  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  is  approved 
by  the  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
but  unfortunately  a  majority  of  the 
Members  reacted,  I  am  told  now,  and  I 
am  going  to  repeat  it,  that  there  was  a 
lobbying  campaign  and  some  of  the 
Members  from  some  of  the  coastal 
States — I  shall  not  call  their  names — 
told  me  that  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute started  to  work  today  just  before 
noon,  so  here  we  are  and  so  the  world 
goes  around. 

But  I  do  suggest  there  is  no  purpose  in 
adopting  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  a.sk  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Is 
this  so-called  administration  amend- 
ment from  the  administration,  the  Nixon 
administration? 

Mr.  KYL.  It  is. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  It  is? 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Signed  by  whom? 
Who  suggested  this  amendment? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  have,  as  I  noted  a  moment 
ago,  a  letter  from  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  was  the  other 
amendment  from  Rogers  Morton.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Whose  amend- 
ment is  this? 

Mr.  KYL.  This  amendment  h.^s  the 
concurrence  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Is  that  the  ndmini.-;- 
tration?  Is  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion you  are  speaking  about  or  just  one 
branch  of  the  administration? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  think  the  gentleman  im- 
derstands  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  one  part  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  administration  itself; 
yes.  Are  you  speaking  about  the  Repub- 
lican administration  as  a  whole  or  just 
one  department  of  the  administration? 
Are  you  speaking  about  Rogers  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior?  Is  that  the 
administration? 

Mr.  KYL.  A  few  moments  ago 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  If  the  gentleinnn  does 


not  wish  to  answer  the  (juestion,  I  will 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  m-ge 
the  rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

I  want  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  answering  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Garmatz). 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
liis  courtesy.  A  few  moments  ago  I  read 
into  the  record  a  letter  and  promised  the 
gentleman  that  I  would  have  a  formal 
copy  of  the  letter,  a  letter  from  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  and  the  admin- 
istration in  support  of  these  amend- 
ments. They  sent  these  to  me  not  before 
noon  today  but  on  yesterday. 

They  also  reflect  the  attitudes  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  is  from 
the  Council  on  Envirorunental  Quality 
on  behalf  of  the  administration,  period. 
Will  tlie  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  ask  my  much  re- 
spected and  beloved  friend  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  if  he 
would  not  want  to  reflect  a  moment  more 
on  his  statement  that  whatever  is  being 
done  here  this  afternoon  is  being  done 
because  someone  from  the  National 
Petroleum  Institute  got  to  Members  to- 
day about  noon.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
record  that  no  one  who  is  associated 
with  the  National  Petroleum  Institute  or 
any  other  commercial  group  in  the 
country  has  contacted  me  regarding  this 
piece  of  legislation,  today,  or  any  day  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Ar- 
fairs,  wishes  to  say  that  he  has  not  been 
contacted  in  this  respect  on  any  such 
matter.  He  will  also  state  that  no  one, 
except  a  few  members  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  has  seen  the 
language  of  the  amended  bill  and  its 
report.  The  report  on  H.R.  7211  is  not 
out  as  yet.  I  have  not  seen  the  amend- 
ment wliich  is  now  being  offered. 

I  have  listened  to  the  argument.  I 
think  it  comes  nearly  in  line  with  the 
language  to  take  care  of  the  matter 
which  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  desires  to  take  care 
of  in  this  bill. 

I  will  say  that  I  have  never  found  my 
friend  from  Iowa  in  any  position  where 
he  would  mislead  anybody  whether  he 
was  for  or  again.st  a  matter,  and  the 
Inngufge  is  undoubtedly  language  he  re- 
ceived from  those  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministrative departments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  oi 
t)ie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemai 
from  Iowa  ^Mr.  KyD  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Kyl)  there 
wpre — ayes  43.  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENnMENT  OFrERED  BY  MR.  CLARK 

Mr.  CTlARK.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clark  :  On  pag» 
50,  lines  10  and  11,  after  the  word  "Secretaiy  " 
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delete  the  foUowlng  words:  "shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable."  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "may". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  make  it 
permissive  rather  than  mandatory  for 
P'ederal  sanctuaries  to  be  established  ad- 
jacent to  areas  set  aside  by  State  des- 
ignations. Without  this  revision,  vast 
resources  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
could  be  locked  automatically  without 
having  had  congressional  or  administra- 
tive review. 

The  amendment  would  also  make  this 
subsection  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  title  ni  of  H.R.  9727,  already  passed 
by  the  House,  which  gives  the  Secretary 
permissive — not  mandatory — authority. 
"Shall"  means  mandatory  and  "may" 
means  permissive. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  which  would  weaken  the 
provision  in  the  bill  designed  to  protect 
State-established  coastal  sanctuaries 
from  federally  authorized  development. 
Coastal  States,  such  as  California, 
have  established  marine  sanctuaries  in 
areas  imder  their  jurisdiction.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  State  laws  is  to  protect  the 
scenic  beauty,  and  the  beaches,  from 
commercial  exploitation  which  could 
ruin  the  environment. 

However,  the  Federal  Government — 
which  h£is  jurisdiction  outside  the  3- 
mile  limit — has  all  too  often  allowed 
develoiMnent,  to  the  detriment  of  State 
programs. 

A  perfect  example  is  the  case  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  where  the  California 
Legislature  in  1955,  created  a  marine 
sanctuary,  and  thus,  closed  the  area  to 
petroleum  drilling. 

Some  10  years  later,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment issued  leases  for  petroleum  ex- 
ploration immediately  seaward  of  the 
State  sanctuary. 

Then  in  1969,  a  blowout  on  one  of  the 
Federal  leases  in  the  Scuita  Barbara 
channel  resulted  in  widespread  oil  pollu- 
tion of  the  State  sanctuary  dramatically 
Illustrating  that  oil  spills  do  not  respect 
legal  jurisdictional  lines. 

In  short,  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  encourages  the  Secretary  to 
apply  Federal  programs  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  State  programs. 

If  the  State  wants  economic  develop- 
ment, then  the  Secretary  would  be  en- 
coiu^ged  to  consider  this  factor. 

If  the  State  wants  to  preserve  certain 
recreational  or  scenic  areas,  then  the 
Secretary  would  be  encouraged — not  re- 
quired— to  consider  the  States  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  recognizes  that 
our  coastal  areas  are  national  resources 
and,  thus,  the  Federal  Government  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  protecting 
them.  We  must  recognize  that  State  leg- 
islation— standing  alone — is,  in  this 
case — no  more  than  half  a  remedy. 

I.  thus,  urge  my  colleagues  to  stand 
with  the  committee,  and  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  I  believe  we 
should  indicate  that  the  language  as  re- 
ported from  the  Oceanography  Subcom- 


mittee to  the  full  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  read  as 
follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  apply  the  program  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  section — 

and  so  forth.  When  the  language  went 
to  the  full  committee,  it  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  full  committee  that  the 
word  "shall"  should  be  modified  in  this 
manner: 

The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable,  apply  the  program — 

I  believe  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  are  entitled  to  that  ex- 
planation. The  language  was  modified. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  some  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  "Secretary  may 
apply"  is  as  strong  as  or  a  little  less 
strong  than  the  "Secretary  shall  apply, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,". 

I  indicat«d  to  my  friend  here  I  would 
have  no  basic  objection  to  the  acceptance 
of  his  amendment  as  a  Member,  but  at 
that  time  I  had  not  been  advised  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  and  one 
or  two  other  Members  opposed  the 
Eunendment.  So  my  position  will  be  to 
stay  with  the  original  position  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  ( Mr.  Anderson  )  on  the  state- 
ment he  made.  I  associate  myself  with 
that  statement. 

Inasmuch  as  Santa  Barbara  is  in  my 
district,  I  can  say  we  have  a  continuing 
pollution  problem  in  that  district. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna,  state  that  he,  too,  will 
stick  with  the  committee  in  opposing  the 
amendment,  as  I  do. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  KYL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl:  On  page 
48,  line  7,  through  page  49.  line  8.  delete  sec- 
tion 312  and  renumber  subsequent  subsec- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  be- 
fore us  is  primarily  a  land  and  water 
management  bill.  An  authorization  for 
the  establishment  of  estuarine  sanctu- 
aries as  natural  field  laboratories  pur- 
chased in  part  with  Federal  fimds  is  not 
appropriate  to  the  objectives  of  this  leg- 
islation, that  is,  the  adoption  by  coastal 
States  of  a  viable  land  use  policy. 

At  the  present  time,  under  existing 
statute,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
empowered  by  the  so-called  Estuary  Pro- 
tection Act.  16  U.S.C.  1221  and  following, 
to  participate  in  cost  sharing  and  in  the 
nuanagement,  administration,  and  devel- 
opment of  estuarine  areas  and  is  directed 


to  encourage  the  acquisition  of  these 
estuarine  areas  with  Federal  funds  made 
available  to  States  under  categorical 
grant  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment. 

In  other  words,  we  already  have  es- 
sentially the  kind  of  thing  which  is  pro- 
posed in  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has,  pursuant  to  existing 
authority  now  on  the  books,  already  ac- 
quired estuarine  areas  for  administra- 
tion as  units  of  the  national  park  and 
national  wildlife  refuge  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  Interior  programs, 
we  have  also  NOAA  provisions  luid  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  programs. 

Under  existing  authority  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  done  extensive 
work  in  this  matter  in  such  legislation  as 
that  establishing  the  Cape  Cod  seashore. 
Cape  Hatteras,  the  Gulf  Islands.  Point 
Reyes,  and  those  points  off  the  Virgin 
Islands  area. 

This  is  appropriate  language  for  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  and  dupUcates  pro- 
grams that  already  exist.  Therefore  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment- 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  is  not  a  duplication  of  existing 
law.  There  was  a  consensus  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  testified  over  a  number  of 
days  of  hearings  and  over  a  long  period 
of  time  for  the  est\iarine  program.  I  shall 
not  delay  the  matter  longer  but  simply 
say  that  those  who  were  involved  for 
weeks,  months,  and  years  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Stratton  Commission 
report,  which  you  gentlemen  brought 
into  being,  made  this  one  of  their  prime 
recommendations.  We  foimd  no  confiict 
at  all  on  the  matter,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  simply  turn  down  the  requested 
amendment  offered  so  graciously  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  you  has 
been  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  has  been  carefully  studied  for  a  long 
time.  It  has  the  support  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

I  recognize  the  concern  of  my  friend 
from  Iowa.  I  think  he  is  proper  in  having 
an  interest  in  the  matter  before  us.  I 
think  he  is  equally  right  in  expressing 
the  views  I  am  sure  he  properly  feels. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  not  only  did  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  and 
his  subcommittee  but  also  the  subcom- 
mittee I  have  the  honor  of  chairing  go 
into  the  matter  of  the  need  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  areas  of  this  kind  through 
Federal-State  cooperative  effort.  In  each 
instance  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  kind  of  preservation  is  urgently 
needed.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  think,  that  this 
is  a  good  proposal.  It  is  not  duplicated 
elsewhere. 

Tlie  matter  has  been  carefully  studied 
over  a  number  of  years  both  by  Mr.  Len- 
NON's  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
and  my  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation.  In  each  instance 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
posal for  areas  of  this  kind  is  urgently 
needed. 
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If  we  are  to  have  a  Federal-State  co- 
operative program — and  this  proposal 
does  authorize  It — then  It  Is  Inherent  and 
necessary  that  there  should  be  some  Fed- 
eral funds  put  Into  It. 

Tlie  level  of  funding  is  modest.  The 
goal  to  be  achieved  is  great.  The  need 
is  equally  great,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  are  immense. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl). 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
mistaken  when  he  suggests  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  already  has 
this  authority  to  do  entirely  what  this 
section  would  provide  for,  and  which  he 
is  trying  to  delete  from  the  biU. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  before  our 
committee  in  their  strong  support  for 
tills  provision  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  would  seek  to  delete. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  says 
that  this  provision  "for  the  establish- 
ment of  estuarine  sanctuaries  for  the 
purposes  of  creating  natural  field  labora- 
tories to  be  used  in  further  ecological 
studies  is  viewed  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  as  a  wise  move  and  one 
that  should  help  insure  a  continued  high 
quality  coastal  and  estuarine  environ- 
ment for  future  generations." 

I  would  believe  that  the  marine  science 
world  would  not  agree  with  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  this  au- 
thority, imder  the  Estuary  Protection 
Act.  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
is  adequate.  And  now  that  we  already 
have  transferred  the  authority  of  this 
legislation  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior I  would  think  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  would  welcome  this  new- 
additional  authority. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  if 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  familiar  with 
16  U.S.C.  1221.  which  is  the  empower- 
ing of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
purchase,  administer  and  develop  estua- 
rine areas,  the  act  known  as  the  EstuaiT 
Protection  Act? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  act  just  quoted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  does  not  con- 
tain any  specific  authorization  at  all  for 
the  acquisition  of  estuarine  sanctuaries. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  that  it  was  my  subcommittee  that 
reported  that  bill  to  the  House,  and  the 
purposes  and  the  functions  of  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us  is  different  from  the 
legislation  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  additionally  the  legisla- 
tion sets  up  field  laboratories.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  I>epartment  of  the  Interior, 
although  it  has  had  some  authority  in 
this  area,  has  never  chosen  to  act,  and  it 


is  for  this  reason  the  Committee  in  its 
wisdom,  and  frustration  with  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
in  choosing  to  direct  it  through  this  leg- 
islation to  take  some  action. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  statement,  and  I 
believe  that  it  reinforces  my  point  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  never 
in  the  past  chosen  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation,  it  needs  this  new 
direction  and  incentive. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  (Kyl). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  next  to  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  little  has  been  said 
this  afternoon  about  the  financing  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  As  I  understand,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $172  mil- 
lion. 

I  note  that  present  on  the  floor  is  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  who  has  seen  fit,  on  oc- 
casion, to  v.'arn  the  House  of  authoriza- 
tions that  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
substantial  amounts  of  public  money. 
This  Is  another  one,  if  I  am  correct,  in 
that  it  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $172 
million. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Len- 
NON),  if  the  provision  is  still  in  the  bill 
which  would  provide  Federal  guarantees 
of  obligations  issued  by  coastal  States  for 
land  acquisition,  water  development,  and 
.so  forth? 

Mr.  LENNON.  No  such  provision  is  in 
the  biU. 

I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman 
reading  specifically  what  he  is  referring 
to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  provision  still  in 
the  bill  to  authorize  Federal  guarantees 
of  obligations  issued  by  coastal  States 
for  land  acquisition,  water  development, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth?  Is  that  provision 
still  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  not  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  has  been  removed? 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Therefore,  the  bill  would 
not  result  in  Federal  guarantees  of  tax- 
exempt  obligations? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  think  the  answer  I 
gave  to  your  first  question  should  assure 
you  on  the  second  question.  The  answer 
is  again  "No." 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  answer  is  "No?" 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  ask  the  gentle- 
man where  it  is  propo.sed  to  get  the  $172 
million  for  the  financing  of  this  latest 
antipollution  bill? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  can  ask  the  gentleman 
where  the  Nation  expects  to  get  the 
money  to  finance  the  national  land-use 
management  program  that  the  gentle- 
man so  exuberantly  supported  the  phi- 
losophy of. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  national  land-use  bill  and  therefore 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  support 
it. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  creation 
of  another  advisory  committee.  They  are 
coming  at  about  the  rate  of  one  a  day 
although  we  have  already  some  3,000 


advisory  boards,  commissions,  councils, 
and  committees. 

Must  this  bill  be  accompanied  virith 
still  another  advisory  committee? 

Mr.  LENNON.  This  bill  relates  to  an 
advisory  committee. 

And  also  the  provisions  that  you  had 
yesterday  advising  the  committee  every 
time  you  create  any  spectrum  of  a  medi- 
cal faculty  practice  society  agreeing  to  a 
special  advisory  committee. 

But  In  this  instance  I  do  not  agree 
with  you  that  we  should  not  bring  Into 
being  the  top  expertise  in  this  area  to 
advise  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior — ^not 
that  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
imder  a  no  vote — rather  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

I  cannot  agree  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  read  the  report 
rather  carefully,  but  nowhere  do  I  find 
a  letter  or  statement  of  any  kind  from 
the  0£Qce  of  Management  and  Budget 
concerning  this  proposed  expenditure. 
Therefore  it  appears  to  be  completely 
unbudgeted. 

Is  there  a  statement  in  the  report? 

Mr.  LENNON.  There  Is  not. 

I  would  expect  today  to  offer  an 
amendment  related  to  authorization  in 
the  bill  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
OfGce  of  Management  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

Then  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  the 
only  thing  that  this  administration  has 
approved — not  the  transfer  of  this — as 
this  House  voted  to  do  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  some  of  its  Members — the 
administration  has  appealed  to  our  com- 
mittee based  upon  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
this  Nation,  both  for  fiscal  1973  and  the 
potential  for  1974  to  cut  back  the  figures 
that  we  had. 

I  shaU  offer  an  amendment  for  that 
purpose.  That  is  all  that  the  adminis- 
tration stated  to  me  in  writing  that  they 
were  interested  in — and  not  a  transfer 
as  you  voted,  to  turn  It  back  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  despite  what 
you  heard  on  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  KYL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl:  page  53, 
lines  14-24,  delete  subpcu^graphs  (a)  (1),  (2), 
and   (3),  and  substitute  therefor: 

"  ( 1 )  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  In  each  of  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974,  and  the  sum  of  $4,000.- 
000  in  fiscal  year  1975  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 305,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
and 

"(2)  the  sum  of  $18,000,000  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  grants  tinder 
section  306,  to  remain  avaUable  until  ex- 
pended." 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  sums 
represent  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  amounts  recommended  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  state- 
wide land-use  plans  under  the  National 
Land  Use  Policy  Act  of  1972,  reflecting 
the  ratio  of  coastal  States  to  all  States. 
They  are  sound  flgures,  based  on  careful 
study  of  anticipated  needs  and  the  States' 
ability  to  make  effective  use  of  such  as- 
sistance. 

They  reflect  the  ratio  to  start  for  those 
Coastal  States.  They  are  soimd  flgures,  I 
believe,  based  on  these  studies  of  antic- 
ipated needs  and  the  States  ability  to 
make  effective  use  of  that  assistance. 
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SUBSTtrUTE  AMENDMENT  OrFEBED  BT  MB.  LEN- 
NON FOE  THE  AMEND»IENT  OrFERBO  BY  ME. 
KYL 

Mr  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kyl). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Len- 
NON  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kyl: 

On  page  53,  line  14,  through  line  5,  re- 
vue  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3)  of  section  317a, 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1973  and  fiscal  year  1974  and  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  grants  under  section  305 
to  remain  available  unt.l  expended; 

"(2)  the  sum  of  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1974  and  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  grants  under 
section  306  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: and 

"(3)  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  lor  fiscal  year 
1973  for  grants  under  to  section  312  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
reference  to  the  language  used  by  the 
Clerk  in  reading  the  substitute,  and  I 
quote:  "On  page  53,  line  14,  through 
line  5." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  "5" 
be  changed  to  "24". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  as  requested  in  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  53.  line  14,  through  line  24,  revise 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  Section 
3i7(a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1973  and  fiscal  year  1974  and  $4,00,000  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  grants  under  section  305 
to  remain  available  until  expended; 

"(2)  the  sum  of  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1974  and  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  grants  under 
section  306  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: and 

"(3)  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  grants  under  section  312  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  are  the  changes 
in  the  dollar  amounts? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  intended,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me,  to  address 
myself  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  modifled  as  requested. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  a  question. 

Mr.  KYL.  As  I  understand  it,  the  sub- 
stitute simply  restores  the  money  for  the 
grant  program  which  would  have  been 
eliminated  by  my  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LENNON.  That  is  in  substance 
•  what  it  does,  but  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  have  had  quite  a  bit  to  say  today 
about  the  administration  position  on  this 
bill,  and  this  is  the  only  position  that  the 
administration  has  taken.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  agencies  or  departments  or 
bureaus,  but  the  administration,  and 
this  is  after  consultation  through  the 
OfiQce  of  Mtmagement  and  Budget.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fiscal  situation  we  find  our- 
selves in  now  after  we  have  already  en- 


tered Into  fiscal  year  1973.  and  what 
happened  In  fiscal  1972  and  the  potential 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1973.  We  discussed 
this  matter,  and  I  read: 

The  Administration  proposes  that  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  be  limited  to  $6 
mlUion  in  fiscal  year  1973;  $24  million  In 
fiscal  year  1974;  $22  million  In  fiscal  year 
1975.  These  flgures  are  based  on  pending 
grants  of  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
fiscal  year  1974,  and  $4  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975  and  $18  million  for  fiscal  year 
1974  and  fiscal  year  1975  for  administrative 
grants. 

Tills  constitutes  the  total  authoriza- 
tion for  the  3  years,  and  so  I  am  told, 
technically  they  are  ball  park  figures  of 
$67  million;  considerably  less  than  one- 
half  of  what  the  authorization  was. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENNON.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  My  purpose  for  asking  the 
previous  question  and  taking  the  time 
now  is  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  sup- 
port his  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Let  me  tell  you  why  the 
administration  offered  this.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain something  else.  I  read  on: 

These  figures  represent  a  percentage  of  the 
proposed  Administration  amendment  to  the 
pending  National  Land  Use  BUI.  which  would 
limit  the  appropriations. 

The  Administration  believes  this  percent- 
age Is  Justified  since  the  land  use  bUl  to  be 
applied  to  all  States  in  the  land  use  aone 
woxUd  be  as  applied  roughly  . . .  and  so  forth. 

Now,  these  figures  are  relating  I  will 
say  to  my  other  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  to  the  potential  we  may 
have  possibly  for  the  next  year  on  the  na- 
tional land  use  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Lennon)  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  ,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LENNON 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an    amendment   which    is   a    teclinical 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lennon  : 
On  page  34,  line  23,  delete  "(2)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  (1 ) ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Lennon)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MB.    CONZALE2 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez:  Page 
52,  after  line  8,  Insert  new  section  315(a) : 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall  be 
construed  as  prohibiting  any  citizen  free 
and  unlimited  access  to  the  public  beaches 
and  beach  lines  in  all  coastal  areas." 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  plain  and  to  the 
point.  It  just  makes  sure  that  nothing  in 


the  act  could  be  construed  to  prohibit  or 
prevent  or  Umit  a  citizen's  access  to  the 
public  beaches.  We  are  Uving  in  a  day 
and  time  in  which  our  coastal  areas  and 
beaches  are  limited.  They  are  very  defi- 
nitely constricted.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
paramoimt  issue  affecting  the  well  being 
of  the  overwhelming  and  preponderant 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
I  think  one  freedom  we  ought  tc  main- 
tain unencumbered  is  the  freedom  of  the 
enjoyment  of  our  pubUc  beaches.  All  this 
amendment  says  is  that  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  constnied  as  impeding  that 
fundamental  freedom. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  ask  for  approval  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  define  for  us  the  legal  defini- 
tion of  "public  beaches"  for  the  benefit 
of  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  relate 
this  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  My  interpretation  of 
the  phrase  "public  beaches"  would  be 
those  areas  along  our  beach  line  or 
coastal  areas  which  are  accessible  and 
have  been  traditionally  and  legally  ac- 
cessible to  the  public. 

Mr.  LENNON.  In  other  words,  where 
they  have  conveyed  to  the  mimicipali- 
ties,  say,  from  the  residential  line  to  the 
low  waterline  for  public  use,  such  as  we 
have  in  so  many  places. 

Again,  please,  will  my  friend  define 
"beach  line,"  what  he  has  in  mind  about 
beach  lines  and  coastal  areas? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  in  my  opinion 
just  a  refinement  or  further  definition 
of  public  beaches  and  public  beach  lines 
to  make  sure  we  are  talking  about  the 
coastal  areas  and  access  to  those  beach 
lines  existing  along  the  coastal  areas. 

Mr.  LENNON.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  this  is  perhaps  not  the  ap- 
propriate type  of  legislation  for  this  bill. 
I  have  no  personal  objection  to  it,  myself, 
since  :.he  gentleman  defines,  as  he  has, 
public  beaches  and  beach  lines. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Undoubtedly  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  good  intentions, 
but  it  seems  to  me  his  amendment  as 
now  worded  would  open  up  all  sorts  of 
horrendous  possibilities  which  might 
completely  work  against  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  our  purpose  to  responsibly  pro- 
tect the  coastal  zone  areas. 

When  it  is  said,  "free  and  unlimited." 
though  I  am  no  attorney,  it  appears  that 
almost  abolishes  Federal /State /local 
criminal  laws  or  safety  regulations. 
To  mention  a  few  posslblUties: 
What  about  trespass  legislation,  and 
zoning  laws?  How  about  the  question  of 
the  Interior  Department  levying  certain 
reasonable  fees,  as  it  does  In  national 
parks?  What  about  the  regulation  of  au- 
tomobiles, traffic,  and  access? 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  terrific  can  of 
worms;  and,  speaking  of  a  can  of  worms, 
what  regulations  would  we  have  about 
fishermen  as  opposed  to  bathers  on  these 
beaches? 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  In  the  context  of  the 
act  itself,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  police 
or  regxilatory  authority,  or  duly  con- 
stituted political  subdivisions  that  do 
exist  sdong  the  coastal  areas,  and  the 
gentleman's  fear  there  would  be  based 
on  an  unreasonable  interpretation  of 
that  phrase. 

As  I  look  upon  it,  the  activities  that 
would  be  called  for  are  sanctioned  by  the 
bill  itself  we  are  considering.  My  amend- 
ment would  simply  mean  that  no  present 
citizen  right  of  access  which  is  unlimited 
in  the  legal  sense  of  his  ability  to  get 
to  the  beach  shall  be  considered  as  im- 
paired by  anything  obtained  in  this  law. 
I  do  not  see  any  contradiction  there. 

We  aie  not  talking  about  inherent 
powers  such  as  the  police  power  and  other 
inherent  power  in  a  political  subdivision 
legally  constituted  to  govern  along  the 
coastal  line. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  reluctance  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendment,  because  I 
believe  there  is  not  any  question  that  the 
goal  for  which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  reaching  is  one  that  has  much  desir- 
able about  it. 

I  believe  the  points  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  are  really  fundamental. 
We  should  just  look  at  the  proposed  lan- 
giiage,  which  says,  "Nothing  contained 
in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  pro- 
hibiting any  citizen  free  and  unlimited 
access  to  the  public  beaches"  and  so  on. 
It  raises  frightening  possibilities. 

It  raises  very  serious  questions  as 
to  the  validity  of  any  reasonable  restric- 
tive laws  imposed  in  the  sense  of  criminal 
penalties. 

The  matter  of  trespass  has  been 
touched  upon.  We  may  get  into  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  a  public  beach  and 
the  duly  constituted  authorities  feel  they 
must  restrict  entrance  to  some  degree,  or 
there  may  be  an  instance  they  feel  they 
must  charge  fees  for  a  part  of  the  use. 
This  amendment  might  prohibit  even 
such  valid  and  proper  restrictions.  It 
goes  on  and  on  and  on,  under  the  lan- 
guage involved  in  this  amendment. 

I  am  sure,  imder  the  haste  of  putting 
this  together,  there  have  been  words  put 
in  here  that  would  not  stand  careful 
scrutiny.  I  believe  we  would  be  creating 
a  monster  that  would  fly  right  in  the 
face  of  proper  and  careful  planning, 
which  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
-  Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  my  colleague  in  the  well.  We  must 
consider  the  implications  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  well-meaning  as  it  might 
be.  They  are  far-reaclaing.  too  far- 
reaching  to  be  handled  on  the  basis  of 
having  the  amendment  adopted  here 
today. 

I  would  hope  that  with  proper  de- 
liberation at  the  proper  time  the  com- 
mittee could  consider  tliis  approach  and 
do  it  in  the  proper  way.  rather  than  on 
the  basis  it  is  presented  here. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  colleague,  and  I  am  glad 
to  yield  now  to  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey. 


Mr.  PATTEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

May  I  say  that  we  have  no  authority 
imder  the  Constitution  to  pass  this 
amendment.  Atlantic  City,  and  the  gen- 
tleman's beaches  in  New  York,  such  as 
Coney  Island  and  so  on,  and  the  rights 
to  real  estate  therein,  are  under  State 
laws  and  not  under  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. I  think  this  bill  would  violate  those 
interpretations. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  beach. 
If  Members  have  ever  had  the  responsi- 
bility of  regulating  a  million  people  at 
Coney  Island,  they  understand  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  beach. 
We  have  to  pay  a  lot  of  money  in  order 
to  bring  those  people  to  the  beaches. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  apperciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman,  and  now  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  merely  make  two  points. 

You  may  very  well  be  negating  the 
possibility  of  wanting  to  preserve  an  area 
by  this  amendment. 

The  other  thing  is  I  think  the  essential 
objectives  of  this  legislation  are  to  get 
the  States  and  the  political  subdivisions 
into  the  planning  process  so  far  as  the 
coastal  management  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
objection  is  well  founded. 

There  is  one  fault  in  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  that 
is  it  points  to  public  beaches  and  com- 
plete access  to  public  beach  lands. 

You  must  remember  that  a  great  deal 
of  our  public  beach  lands  were  not  de- 
signed for  recreational  use.  A  good  deal 
of  it  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  used  for 
purposes  of  waterfowl  and  bird  sanc- 
tuaries, nature  study  laboratories,  and 
wet  lands.  This  would  open  up  the  wet 
lands  to  use. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  The  point  the 
gentleman  makes  is  very  well  taken.  The 
motives  are  exceptional.  The  amendment 
is  bad. 

I  urge,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we 
defeat  this  amendment  today  and  let 
the  matter  be  considered  at  the  proper 
time  by  the  proper  committee  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point  that 
Mr.  Gonzalez  tried  to  make  is  very  well 
worth  our  consideration,  and  the  points 
made  in  objection  to  the  present  lan- 
guage are  very  well  taken.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  Gonzalez  that  his  objective 
can  be  reached  and  I  think  all  of  the 
objections  can  be  overcome  by  reword- 
ing the  amendment  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  changing  any  citizen's  access 
and  enjoyment  of  the  public  beaches  and 
beachlands  in  all  coastal  areas  as  now  by  law 
exists. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  wanted  to 
be  sure  of  is  that  this  legislation  did  not 
in  any  way  supersede  existing  law  which 
created  certain  rights  of  enjoyment  to 
the  great  and  yet  very  limited  resource 
of  public  beaches. 

I  think  the  points  being  made  against 


the  language  are  valid,  but  I  think  the 
point  being  sought  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  if  I  luiderstood  the  thrust 
of  his  remarks  correctly,  is  also  valid. 

He  wanted  to  be  sure  in  passing  this 
law  at  this  point  in  time  and  context  we 
were  not  superseding  existing  rights  that 
by  State  law  exist  for  State  citizens  all 
over  this  country. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  my  distinguished 
friend  will  yield  for  just  one  moment,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  do  not  quibble  with  the  refined 
language  that  the  gentleman  offers.  I  will 
accept  it,  if  it  is  in  order,  because  it  cer- 
tainly refines  my  intention. 

I  can  certainly  assure  this  body  there 
is  no  desire  or  even  the  least  scintilla  of 
ar.  intention  to  intrude  on  the  freedom  of 
religion,  the  freedom  of  expression,  or 
any  of  the  other  traditional  American 
freedoms  except  to  pinpoint  that  the 
freedom  that  a  citizen  now  has  of  access 
to  the  public  beaches  will  not  in  any  way 
be  impaired  by  any  provision  contained 
in  this  act,  and  that  is  all. 

That  is  all.  So  I  will  be  delighted  to 
accept  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  the  language  sug- 
gested, and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  agree  with  me,  is  simply  to 
make  the  point  which  is  fairly  simple. 
No  one  here  wants  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  to  change  existing  law.  And 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  am  sure  will 
agree  with  me  in  the  suggestion  that  this 
particiilar  act  does  not  change  existing 
law  relative  to  the  present  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  enjoy  public  beaches.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  quarrel  in  this  body 
with  that. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  the  gentleman  is  offer- 
ing this  as  a  substitute  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  ? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Then,  in  order  to  make 
legislative  history,  this  then  would  not 
prevent  other  legislative  and  competent 
legal  authorities  from  changing  the  law 
in  the  future;  your  amendment  merely 
goes  to  this  particular  bill? 

Mr.  HANNA.  That  is  right.  Nothing  in 
this  bill  shall  in  any  way  be  construed  to 
interfere  with  the  existing  rights  of  citi- 
zens to  enjoy  public  beaches.  I  think  we 
can  all  be  in  agreement  on  that,  and  I 
believe  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  captured  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Might  I  say  that  I  am  of- 
fering this  as  a  substitute  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HANNA  AS  A 
SUBSTmJTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BY    MS.    GONZALEZ 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment    as    a    substitute    for    the 
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amendment  offered  by  the   gentleman 
from  Texas    (Mr.   Gonzalez). 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hanna  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Gonzalez: 

Page  52,  after  line  8.  Insert  a  new  Section 

Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
stnied  as  changing  any  citizen's  access  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public  beaches  and  beach 
lines  in  all  coastal  areas  as  now  by  law  exist. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  issue  is  joined.  I  think  all  of 
the  Members  who  have  been  interested 
enough  to  be  listening  understand  what 
the  point  is  here.  There  are  those  who 
have  reacted  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  feeling  that  he  might  be 
changing  the  relationship  that  now  ex- 
ists under  law.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez*  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  tliis  bill  we  are  now  passing  will  not 
interfere  with  existing  law,  and  I  think 
that  this  language  along  with  the  col- 
loquy that  has  taken  place  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  all  this  language  asks 
for  is  that  this  act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  interfere  with  existing  rights 
of  citizens  to  use  public  beaches. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  think  that  his  language  is 
essential  in  view  of  the  language  which 
appears  on  page  45  of  the  bill : 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

"(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal  or  state 
jurisdiction,  responslbiUty,  or  right*  In  the 
field  of  planning,  development,  or  control  of 
water  resources  and  navigable  waters;  nor 
to  displace,  supersede,  lUnit,  or  modify  any 
Interstate  compact  or  the  jurisdiction  or 
responsibility  of  any  legally  established  joint 
or  common  agency  of  two  or  more  states  or 
of  two  or  more  states  and  the  Federal 
Oovernment; 

Or  (2)  nothing  in  this  section  .shall  be 
construed — "as  superseding,  modifying 
or  repealing  existing  laws  applicable  to 
the  various  Federal  agencies:" 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  that  in  a  very 
large  sense  what  I  have  said  could  be 
interpreted  as  being  in  the  first  part  the 
gentleman  referred  to.  It  certainly  is 
different  from  the  language  of  the  sec- 
ond part  the  gentleman  is  talking  about, 
because  as  I  read  the  language  the  gen- 
tleman read  I  am  sure  that  refers  only 
to  Federal  agencies,  and  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  the  possibility 
which  often  comes  up  when  we  pass 
legislation  of  a  Federal  nature  that  it  is 
taken  as  preempting  certain  State  laws. 

I  think  that  it  does  not  harm  anything 
to  be  abundantly  clear  that  we  are  not 
intending  that  this  legislation  will 
preempt  State  laws. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make  this  very 
brief,  and  I  will  not  take  the  full  time. 

The  amendment,  again,  is  well  inten- 
tioned,  but  it  is  either  absolutely  worth- 
less and  adds  nothing  whatsoever  to  it, 
or  it  is  actually  harmful  for  the  same 
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reason  alluded  to  by  several  speakers  be- 
fore, and  I  would  ui-ge  that  this  problem 
be  handled  by  the  proper  committee  at 
the  proper  time  and  that  we  defeat  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hanna) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Dellenback) 
there  were  ayes  66.  noes  59. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gonzalez) 
there  were — ayes  56,  noes  89. 

TELLER    VOTE    WTTH    CLERKS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Gonzalez,  Mosher,  Dellenback, 
and  Hanna. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  190,  noes 
191.  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  294] 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 190 
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Abour^-'/k 

Drinan 

McCormack 

Abzug 

du  Pont 

McDade 

Adams 

Eckhardt 

McKay 

Addabbo 

Edmondson 

Macdonald. 

Anderson, 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mass. 

Calif. 

Ellberg 

Mann 

Anderson.  111. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mathias,  Calif 

Annunzlo 

Fascell 

Matsunaga 

Archer 

Flndley 

MazzoU 

Ashley 

Fish 

Meeds 

Aspin 

Fisher 

Melcher 

Aspinalt 

Flowers 

Metcalfe 

Badillo 

Foley 

Mikva 

Baring 

Fraser 

Miller.  Ohio 

Barrett 

Fuqua 

Minlsh 

Bell 

Gaydos 

Mink 

Bennett 

Gialmo 

Mitchell 

Berglaud 

Gibbons 

Mollohan 

Bevill 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead 

Biaggi 

Gray 

Morgan 

Blester 

Green,  Greg. 

Moss 

Bingham 

Green,  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Blatnik 

Griffiths 

Nichols 

Boggs 

Gude 

Nix 

Boland 

Halpem 

Obey 

Boiling 

Hamilton 

OHara 

Brademas 

Hanley 

OKonskl 

Brinkley 

Hanna 

ONelU 

Brooks 

Harrington 

Patman 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Harvey 

Perkins 

Buchanan 

Hastings 

Fickle 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hathaway 

Pike 

Burton 

Hawkins 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Cabell 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Price.  111. 

Carney 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Prjor,  Ark. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Heinz 

PucinsU 

Celler 

HelstosM 

Purcell 

Chisholm 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Quie 

Cleveland 

Hicks.  Wash. 

RandaU 

Collins.  111. 

Holifleld 

Rangel 

Conte 

Howard 

Rees 

Conyers 

Ichord 

Reuas 

Gorman 

Jacobs 

Rlegle 

Coughlin 

Kastenmeler 

Rodino 

Culver 

Kazen 

Roe 

Curlin 

Keating 

Rogers 

Danielson 

Kec 

Roncallo 

de  la  Garza 

Kemp 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Dellums 

Koch 

Rosenthal 

Dent 

KJTOS 

Rousb 

Di«gs 

Link 

Rousselot 

Donohne 

Lujan 

Roy 

Dow 

McClory 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Thompson,  N.J.Wilson, 

Sarbunes 

Thone 

Charles  H. 

Scheuer 

Tiernan 

Wolff 

SeiberUng 

UdaU 

Wright 

Shipley 

UlUnan 

Wyatt 

Slack 

Van  Deerlln 

Yates 

Smith.  Iowa 

Vander  Jagt 

Yatron 

Staggers 

Vanlk 

Young.  Fla. 

Stratton 

Vigorito 

Young.  Tex. 

Sullivan 

Waldie 

Zablockl 

Teague.  Calif. 

Whalen 

Thompson,  Ga 

White 

NOES— 191 

Abbitt 

Goldwater 

Peyser 

Alexander 

Goodling 

Plrnle 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Grasso 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Griffin 

Podell 

N.Dak. 

Gross 

Poff 

Arends 

Grover 

Powell 

Ashbrook 

Gubser 

Price,  Tex. 

Baker 

Haley 

Quillen 

Begich 

HaU 

Robinson.  Va. 

Belcher 

Hammer- 

RobLson,  NY. 

Betts 

schmldt 

Rostenkowski 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Runnels 

Bow 

Harftha 

Ruth 

Bray 

Hays 

Sandman 

Brotzman 

Henderson 

Satterfield 

Brown.  Micb. 

Hogan 

Saylor 

Brown.  Ohio 

Horton 

Scherle 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Hosmer 

Schmitz 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hull 

Schneebeli 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hungate 

Schwengel 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hunt 

Scott 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Sebelius 

Byron 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Shoup 

Camp 

Jonas 

Shriver 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Jones,  Ala. 

SUces 

Carlson 

Junes.  N.C. 

Sisk 

Carter 

Karth 

Skubltz 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Smith,  Calif. 

Chappell 

King 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Clancy 

Kluczynskl 

Snyder 

Clark 

Kyi 

Spence 

Clausen, 

Landgrebe 

Springer 

Don  H. 

Landrum 

Stanton, 

Clawson,  Del 

Leggett 

J.  William 

CoUier 

Leuuon 

Stanton, 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lent 

James  V. 

Colmer 

Lloyd 

Steed 

Conable 

Long,  Md. 

Steele 

Conover 

McCloskey 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Cotter 

McCollister 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Crane 

McCullocb 

Stephens 

Daniel,  Va. 

McEwen 

Stubblefleld 

Delaney 

McFall 

Svmlni^ton 

Dellenback 

McKevitt 

Talcott 

Denholm 

McKlnney 

Taylor 

Dennis 

Madden 

Terry 

Devine 

Mahon 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Mailliard 

Veysey 

Dingell 

Mallary 

Waggonner 

Dorn 

Martin 

Wampler 

Downing 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Ware 

Dulskl 

Mavne 

Whalley 

Duncan 

Michel 

Whltehurst 

Dwyer 

Mills,  Ark. 

Whitten 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mills.  Md. 

Wldnall 

Erlenborn 

Mizell 

Wiggins 

Escb 

Monagan 

Williams 

Eshleman 

Montgon»ery 

Wilson,  Bob 

Flood 

Mosher 

Winn 

Forsythe 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wydler 

Fountain 

Natcher 

Wylle 

Frelinghuysen 

Nelsen 

Wyman 

Frenzel 

Passman 

Ziou 

Galiflanakls 

Patten 

Zwach 

Garmatz 

Pelly 

Gettys 

Petlis 

NOT  VOTING— 51 

Abernethy 

Ford. 

McMillan 

Anderson, 

William  D. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Tenn. 

Frey 

Minshall 

Blanton 

Fulton 

Mvers 

Brasco 

Gallagher 

Nedzi 

Broomfleld 

Hagan 

Pepper 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hansen,  Wash 

.   Railsback 

Caffery 

Hebert 

Rarick 

Chamberlain 

Hillis 

Reid 

Clay 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Jarman 

Roberts 

Davis,  Oa. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Davis,  B.C. 

KuykendaU 

Ruppe 

Davis.  Wis. 

Latta 

Ryan 

Derwinskl 

Long,  La. 

Stokes 

Dowdy 

McClure 

Stuckey 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

McDonald, 

Teague.  Tex. 

Plynt 

Mich. 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker,  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Landrvm,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration, 
the  bill  (H.R.  14146)  to  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  and  develop  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  management,  beneficial  use, 
protection,  and  development  of  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  the  Nation's  coas- 
tal zcHie,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  1063,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  separate 
vote  demanded  on  any  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  376,  nays  6,  not  voting  50, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  295] 
TEAS— 376 


Abbltt 

Brlnkley 

Conyers 

At>ourezk 

Brooks 

Ccrman 

Abzug 

Brotzman 

Cotter 

Adams 

Brown.  Mich. 

Cougblln 

AddAbtx) 

Brown,  Ohio 

Crane 

Alexander 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Culver 

Anderson. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Curlln 

Calif. 

Buchanan 

Daniel.  Va. 

Anderson,  III. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Danlelson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Andrews, 

Burllson,  Mo. 

de  la  Garza 

N.  Dak. 

Burton 

Delaney 

Annunzlo 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dellenback 

Archer 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dellums 

Arends 

Bvrcn 

Denholm 

Ashley 

Cabell 

Dennis 

Aspin 

Camp 

Dent 

Asp  i  nail 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Devine 

Badillo 

Carlson 

Dickinson 

Baker 

Carney 

Diggs 

Bartng 

Carter 

Dingell 

Barrett 

Casey,  Tex, 

Donohue 

Begich 

Cederberg 

Dorn 

Belcher 

Celler 

Dow 

Bell 

Chappell 

Downing 

Bennett 

Chlsholm 

Drinan 

Bergland 

Clancy 

Dulski 

Betts 

Clark 

Duncan 

BevUl 

Clausen. 

du  Pont 

Biaggl 

DonH. 

Dwyer 

Blester 

Clawson,  Del 

Eckhardt 

Bingham 

Cleveland 

Edmondson 

Blackburn 

Collier 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Boggs 

Collins.  111. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Boland 

Collins.  Tex. 

Ell  berg 

Boiling 

Colmer 

Erlenborn 

Bow 

Conable 

Ewh 

Brademas 

Conover 

E8bleman 

Bray 

Conte 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 

Ka-stenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Land  rum 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md, 


Ash  brook 
Burlesun,  Tex. 


Lu]an 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCoimack 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevitt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Quie 
Qulllen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reuss 
Rho<ies 
Riegle 

Robinson,  Va. 
Robison.  N.Y. 
Rod!  no 
Roe 
Rogers 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 

NAYS — 6 

Gross 
Hall 


Rousb 

Rouseelot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Sciberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tieman 
Udall 

Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
VaiUk 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H, 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
WyUe 
W\Tnan 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Roncalio 
Schmitz 


NOT  VOTING— 50 


Abemethy 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Brooml5eld 
Caffery 
Cbamberl»iD 


Clay 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Etevis.  S.C. 

Derwinski 

Dowdy 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 


Ford. 

William  D. 
P\ilton 
Gallagher 
Hagan 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hebert 
Hillis 
Hutchinson 


Jarman 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Long,  La, 

McClure 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMUlan 


Melcher 

Miller,  Calif. 

Minahall 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Pepper 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rarick 

Reid 


Roberts 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
Stokes 
Stuckey 
Teague,  Tex. 
Ullman 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  HutchlnsMi. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Minshall. 

Mr.  Pulton  with  Mr.  HUlis. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Miller 
of  California. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Melcher  with  Mr.  Ullman. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr,  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Hagan. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  received. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1063,  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3507)  To 
establish  a  national  policy  and  develop 
a  national  policy  for  the  management, 
beneficial  use,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION    On—RED    BY    MR.    LENNON 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Lennon  moves  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3507  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  14146,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  a  comprehensive,  long-range,  and  coordi- 
nated national  program  in  marine  science, 
to  establish  a  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development, 
and  a  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering and  Resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  17,  1966  (80  Stat.  203), 
as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1101-1124),  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  in— MANAGEMENT  OP  THE 
COASTAL  ZONE 

"SHORT   TTFLE 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972'. 
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"CONGRESSIONAL   riNDINOS 

"SEC  302.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"Tai"  There  is  a  national  interest  in  the 
piTective  management,  beneficial  use,  protec- 
tir      and  development  of  the  coastal  zone; 

•'(b)  The  coastal  zone  Is  rich  In  a  variety 
nf  natural,  commercial,  recreational,  indus- 
trial and  esthetic  resources  of  immediate 
and  "potential  value  to  the  present  and  fti- 
tiire  well-being  of  the  Nation; 

•(c)  The  increasing  and  competing  de- 
mauds  upon  the  lands  and  waters  of  our 
roastal  zone  occasioned  by  population 
growth  and  economic  development,  Includ- 
ine  requirements  for  industry,  commerce, 
residential  development,  recreation,  extrac- 
tion of  mineral  resources  and  fossil  fuels, 
transportation  and  navigation,  waste  dis- 
posal and  harvesting  of  fish,  shellfish,  and 
other  living  marine  resources,  have  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  living  marine  resources,  wild- 
life nutrlent-rlch  areas,  permanent  and  ad- 
verse changes  to  ecological  systems,  decreas- 
ing open  space  for  public  use.  and  shoreline 

"(d)  The  coastal  zone,  and  the  fish,  shell- 
fish other  living  marine  resources,  and  wild- 
life therein,  are  ecologically  fragile  and  con- 
sequently extremely  vulnerable  to  destruc- 
tion by  man's  alterations; 

"(e)  Important  ecological,  cultural,  his- 
toric, and  esthetic  values  In  the  coastal  zone 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all 
citizens  are  being  Irretrievably  damaged  or 
lost; 

"(f)  Special  natural  and  scenic  character- 
istics are  being  damaged  by  Ul-planned  de- 
velopment that  threatens  these  values; 

"(g)  In  light  of  competing  demands  and 
the  urgent  need  to  protect  and  give  high 
priority  to  natural  systems  in  the  coastal 
zone,  present  state  and  local  Institutional 
arrangements  for  planning  and  regulating 
land  and  water  uses  in  such  areas  are  inade- 
quate; and 

"(h)  The  key  to  more  effective  protection 
and  use  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  coastal  zone  Is  to  encourage  the  states  to 
exercise  their  full  authority  over  the  lands 
aud  waters  in  the  coastal  zone  by  assisting 
the  states.  In  cooperation  with  Federal  and 
local  governments  and  other  vitally  affected 
interests,  in  developing  land  and  water  use 
programs  for  the  coastal  zone.  Including  uni- 
fied policies,  criteria,  standards,  methods,  and 
processes  for  dealing  with  land  and  water  use 
decision.s  of  more  than  local  significance. 

"DECLARATION   OF   POLICY 

"Sec  303.  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is 
the  national  policy  (a)  to  preserve,  protect, 
develop,  and  where  possible,  to  restore  or  en- 
hance, the  resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal 
zone  for  this  and  succeeding  generations,  (b) 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  states  to  exercise 
effectively  their  responsibilities  In  the  coastal 
zone  through  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  management  programs  to 
achieve  wise  use  of  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  coastal  zone  giving  full  con- 
sideration to  ecological,  cultural,  historic, 
and  esthetic  values  as  well  as  to  needs  for 
economic  development,  (c)  for  all  Federal 
agencies  engaged  In  programs  affecting  the 
coastal  zone  to  cooperate  and  participate  with 
state  and  local  governments  and  regional 
agencies  in  effectuating  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  (d)  to  encourage  the  participation 
of  the  public,  of  Federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  and  of  regional  agencies  in  the 
development  of  coastal  zone  management 
programs.  With  respect  to  implementation  of 
such  management  programs,  it  is  the  na- 
tional policy  to  encourage  cooperation  among 
the  various  state  and  regional  agencies  in- 
cluding establishment  of  interstate  and  re- 
gional agreements,  cooperative  procedures, 
and  Joint  action  particularly  regarding  en- 
vironmental problems. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(a)   'Coastal  zone'  means  the  coastal  wa- 


ters (Including  the  lands  therein  and  there- 
under) and  the  adjacent  shorelands  (Includ- 
ing the  waters  therein  and  thereunder), 
strongly  influenced  by  each  other  and  in 
proximity  to  the  shorelines  of  the  several 
coastal  states,  and  Includes  transitional  and 
Intertldal  areas,  salt  marshes,  wetlands,  and 
beaches.  The  zone  extends,  In  Great  Lakes 
waters,  to  the  International  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  and. 
in  other  areas,  seaward  to  the  outer  limit  of 
the  United  States  territorial  sea.  The  zone 
ex  ends  Inland  from  the  shorelines  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  control  those  shore- 
lands,  the  uses  of  which  have  a  direct  Im- 
pact on  the  coastal  waters. 

"(b)  'Coastal  waters'  mean  (1)  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area,  the  waters  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
consisting  of  the  Great  Lakes,  their  connect- 
ing waters,  harbors,  roadsteads,  and  estu- 
ary-type areas  such  as  bays,  shallows,  and 
marshes  and  (2)  In  other  areas,  those  wa- 
ters, adjacent  to  the  shorelines,  which  con- 
tain a  measurable  quantity  or  percentage  of 
sea  water.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
sounds,  bays,  lagoons,  bayotis,  ponds,  and 
estuaries. 

"(C)  'Coastal  state'  means  a  state  of  the 
United  States  In,  or  bordering  on,  the  At- 
lantic. Pacific,  or  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Long  Island  Sound,  or  one  or  more 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  Includes  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

"(d)  'Estuary'  means  that  part  of  a  river 
or  stream  or  other  body  of  water  having 
unimpaired  connection  with  the  open  sea, 
where  the  sea  water  is  measurably  diluted 
with  fresh  water  derived  from  land  drain- 
age. The  term  Includes  estuary-type  areas  of 
the  Great  LAkes. 

"(e)  'Estuarlne  sanctuary'  means  a  re- 
search area  which  may  Include  any  part  or 
all  of  an  estuary,  adjoining  transitional 
areas,  and  adjacent  viplands.  constituting  to 
the  extent  feasible  a  natural  unit,  set  aside 
to  provide  scientists  and  students  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  over  a  period  of  time 
the  ecological  relationships  within  the  area. 
"(f)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

"MANAGEMENT    PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT    GRANTS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal 
state  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  management  program  for  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  its  coastal  zone. 

"(b)  Such  management  program  shall  in- 
clude: 

"(1)  an  identification  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  portions  of  the  coastal  state  subject 
to  the  management  program; 

"(2)  a  definition  of  what  shall  constitute 
permissible  land  and  water  uses; 

"(3)  an  Inventory  and  designation  of  areas 
of  particular  concern; 

"(4)  an  identification  of  the  means  by 
which  the  state  proposes  to  exert  control  over 
land  and  water  uses.  Including  a  listing  of 
relevant  constitutional  provisions,  legislative 
enactments,  regulations,  and  judicial  deci- 
sions; 

"(5)  broad  guidelines  on  priority  of  xises 
in  particular  areas,  including  specifically 
those  uses  of  lowest  priority; 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  organizational 
structure  proposed  to  implement  the  man- 
agement program.  Including  the  responsibil- 
ities and  Interrelationship  of  local  areawlde, 
state,  regional,  and  Interstate  agencies  In  the 
management  process, 

"(c)  The  grants  shall  not  exceed  66*3  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  program  in  any 
one  year.  Federal  funds  received  from  other 
sources  shall  not  be  used  to  match  the  grants. 
In  order  to  quality  for  grants  under  this 
subsection,  the  state  must  reasonably  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
that  such  grants  will  be  used  to  develop  a 
mangement    program    consistent    with    the 


requirements  set  forth  In  section  306  of  this 
title.  Successive  grants  may  be  made  annually 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  years:  Pro- 
tndcd.  That  no  second  grant  shall  be  made 
under  this  subsection  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  state  Is  satisfactorily  develop- 
ing such  management  program. 

"(d)  Upon  completion  of  the  development 
of  the  state's  management  program,  the  state 
shall  submit  such  program  to  the  Secretary 
for  review  and  approval  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  306  of  this  title,  or  such 
other  action  as  he  deems  necessary.  On  final 
approval  of  such  program  by  the  Secretary, 
the  states  ellgiblity  for  further  grants  under 
this  section  shall  terminate,  and  the  state 
shall  be  eligible  for  grants  under  section  306 
of  this  title. 

"(e)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  states  based  on  rules  and 
regtilatlons  promtilgated  by  the  Secretary: 
Proxnded.  however,  That  no  management  pro- 
gram development  grant  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  In  excess  of  15  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Grants  or  portions  thereof  not  obli- 
gated by  a  state  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  first  authorized  to  be  ob- 
ligated by  the  state,  or  during  the  fiscal  year 
Immediately  following,  shall  revert  to  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  be  added  by  him  to  the 
fimds  available  for  grants  under  this  section. 

"(g)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  state  may  allocate  to  a  local  government, 
to  an  areawlde  agency  designated  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  to  a 
regional  agency,  or  to  an  interstate  agency, 
a  portion  of  the  grant  under  this  section,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(h)  The  authority  to  make  grants  under 
this  section  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1975. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  GRANTS 

"Sec  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  state 
for  not  more  than  66^3  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  administering  the  state's  manage- 
ment program,  if  he  approves  such  program 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  hereof. 
Federal  funds  received  from  other  sources 
shall  not  be  used  to  pay  the  state's  share 
of  costs. 

••(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
states  with  approved  programs  'lased  on  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  shall  take  into  account  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  shoreline  and  area 
covered  by  the  plan,  population  of  the  area, 
and  other  relevant  factors:  Provided,  hoir- 
ever.  That  no  annual  administrative  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  in  excess 
of  16  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  a  man- 
agement program  submitted  by  a  coastal 
state,  the  Secretary  shall  find  that: 

"(1)  The  state  has  developed  and  adopted 
a  management  program  for  Its  coastal  zone 
la  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice, 
and  with  the  opportunity  of  full  participa- 
tion by  relevant  Federal  agencies,  state 
agencies,  local  governments,  regional  orga- 
nizations, port  authorities,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties,  public  and  private,  which  Is 
adequate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  is  consistent  with  the  policy  de- 
clared in  section  303  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  state  has: 

"(A)  coordinated  its  program  with  local, 
areawlde,  and  Interstate  plans  applicable  to 
areas  within  the  coastal  zone  existing  on 
January  1  of  the  year  In  which  the  state's 
management  program  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  which  plans  have  been  developed 
by  a  local  government,  an  areawlde  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  regulations  estab- 
lished under  section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion  Cities   and    Metropolitan   Development 
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Act  of  196«,  »  regional  agency,  or  an  Inter- 
Btate  agency;    and 

"(B)  established  an  effective  mechanism 
for  contlnxilng  consultation  and  coordination 
between  the  management  agency  designated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  with  local  governments,  interstate 
agencies,  and  areawlde  agencies  within  the 
coastal  zone  to  assure  the  full  participation 
of  such  local  governments  and  agencies  In 
carrjlng  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

••(3)  The  state  has  held  public  hearings  in 
the  development  of  the  management  pro- 
gram. 

••(4)  The  management  program  and  any 
changes  thereto  have  been  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor. 

••(5)  The  Governor  of  the  state  has  desig- 
nated a  single  agency  to  receive  and  admin- 
ister the  grants  for  ImjHementing  the  man- 
agement program  required  under  paragraph 
(1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  state  is  organized  to  Implement 
the  management  program  required  under 
paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection. 

"(7)  The  state  has  the  authorities  neces- 
sary to  implement  the  program,  including 
the  authority  required  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"(8)  The  management  program  provides 
for  adequate  consideration  of  the  national 
Interest  Involved  In  the  siting  of  facilities 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  which  are 
other  than  local  in  nature. 

'•  1 9 )  The  management  program  makes  pro- 
vision for  procedures  whereby  specific  areas 
may  be  designated  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing or  restoring  them  for  their  conservation, 
recreational,  ecological,  or  esthetic  values. 

"(d)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  the 
management  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
find  that  the  state,  acting  through  Its  chosen 
agency  or  agencies,  including  local  govern- 
menta,  areawlde  agencies  designated  under 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966, 
regional  agencies,  or  interstate  agencies,  has 
authority  for  the  management  of  the  coastal 
zone  In  accordance  with  the  management 
program.  Such  authority  shall  Include 
power — 

"(1)  to  administer  land  and  water  use 
regulations,  control  development  in  order  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  management  pro- 
gram, and  to  resolve  conflicts  among  com- 
peting tises:  and 

"(2)  to  acquire  fee  simple  and  less  than 
fee  simple  interests  in  lands,  waters,  and 
other  property  through  condemnation  or 
other  means  when  necessary  to  achieve  con- 
formance with  the  management  program. 

"(e)  Prior  to  granting  approval,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  find  that  the  program 
provides : 

■•  ( 1 )  for  any  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
following  general  techniques  for  control  of 
land  and  water  uses: 

"(A)  State  establishment  of  criteria  and 
standards  for  local  Implementation,  subject 
to  administrative  review  and  enforcement  of 
compliance: 

•■(B)  Direct  state  land  and  water  use  plan- 
ning and  regttlatlon;  or 

••(C)  State  administrative  review  for  con- 
sistency with  the  management  program  of 
all  development  plans,  projects,  or  land  and 
water  use  regulations.  Including  exceptions 
and  variances  thereto,  proposed  by  any  state 
or  local  authority  or  private  developer,  with 
power  to  approre  or  disapprove  after  public 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearings. 

••(2)  for  a  method  of  assuring  that  local 
land  and  water  use  regulations  within  the 
coastal  Eone  do  not  itnreasonably  restrict  or 
exclude  land  and  water  uses  of  regional 
benefit. 

"(f)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
a  state  may  allocate  to  a  local  government, 
an  arcAwide  agency  designated  under  section 
a04  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
poiltan  Development  Act  of  1966,  a  regional 


agency,  or  an  Interstate  agency,  a  portion 
of  the  grant  under  this  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section:  Provided,  That  such  allocation  shall 
not  relieve  the  state  of  the  responsibility 
for  Insuring  that  any  funds  so  allocated  are 
applied  In  furtherance  of  such  state's  ap- 
proved management  program. 

"(g)  The  state  shall  be  authorized  to 
amend  the  management  program.  The  modi- 
fication shall  be  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures required  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  Any  amendment  or  modification 
of  the  program  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  before  additional  administrative 
grants  are  to  be  made  to  the  state  under  the 
program  as  amended. 

"(h)  At  the  discretion  of  the  state  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a  man- 
agement program  may  be  developed  and 
adopted  In  segments  so  that  Immediate  at- 
tention may  be  devoted  to  those  areas  of 
the  coastal  zone  which  most  \u-gently  need 
management  programs:  Provided,  That  the 
stjite  adequately  allows  for  the  ultimate  co- 
ordination of  the  various  segments  of  the 
nianagement  program  Into  a  single  unified 
program  and  that  the  unified  program  will 
be  completed  as  soon  as  is  reasonably  prac- 
ticable. 

■•IMTEHHGENCT  COORDINATION  AND  COOPERATION 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  consult  with,  cooperate 
with,  and,  to  the  maximtim  extent  practi- 
cable, coordinate  his  activities  with  other 
interested  Federal  agencies. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
management  program  submitted  by  a  state 
pursuant  to  section  306  unless  the  views  of 
Federal  agencies  principally  affected  by  such 
program  have  been  adequately  considered.  In 
case  of  serious  disagreement  between  any 
Federal  agency  and  the  state  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  the  Secretary,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  shall  seek  to  mediate  the  differ- 
ences. 

••(c)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  conducting 
or  supporting  activities  in  the  coastal  zone 
shall  conduct  or  support  those  activities  In 
a  manner  which  is,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consistent  with  approved  state 
management  programs. 

•'(2)  Any  Federal  agency  which  shall  un- 
dertake any  development  project  in  the 
coastal  zone  of  a  state  shall  Insure  that  the 
project  Is,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consistent  with  approved  state  man- 
agement programs. 

"(3)  After  final  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  State's  management  program,  any  ap- 
plicant for  a  required  Federal  license  or  per- 
mit to  conduct  an  activity  affecting  land  or 
water  uses  in  the  coastal  zone  of  that  State 
shall  provide  In  the  application  to  the  licens- 
ing or  permitting  agency  a  certification  that 
the  proposed  activity  complies  with  the 
State's  approved  program  and  that  such  ac- 
tivity will  be  conducted  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  program.  At  the  same  time, 
the  applicant  shall  furnish  to  the  State  or 
its  designated  agency  a  copy  of  the  certifica- 
tion, with  all  i»ecessary  Information  and  data. 
Each  coastal  State  shall  establish  procedures 
for  public  notice  In  the  case  of  all  such 
certification  and,  to  the  extent  it  deems  ap- 
propriate, procediu-es  for  ptiblic  hearings  in 
connection  therewith.  At  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable time,  the  State  or  its  designated 
agency  shall  notify  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned that  the  State  concurs  with  or  objects 
to  the  applicant's  certification.  If  the  State  or 
Its  designated  agency  falls  to  furnish  the  re- 
quired notification  within  six  months  after 
receipt  of  its  copy  of  tlie  applicant's  certifl- 
catlon,  the  State's  concurrence  with  the  cer- 
tification shall  be  conclusively  presumed.  No 
license  or  permit  shall  be  granted  by  the 
Federal  agency  until  the  State  or  Its  desig- 


nated agency  has  concurred  with  the  appu- 
cant's  certification  or  until,  by  the  State's 
failure  to  act.  the  concurrence  is  conclu- 
sively presumed,  unless  the  Secretary,  on  his 
own  initiative  or  upon  appeal  by  the  appli- 
cant, finds,  after  pro-vldlng  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  detailed  comments  from  the 
Federal  agency  Involved  and  from  the  State, 
that  the  activity  Is  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title  or  is  otherwise  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

"(d)  State  and  local  governments  submit- 
ting applications  for  Federal  assistance  under 
other  Federal  programs  affecting  the  coastal 
zone  shall  Indicate  the  views  of  the  appro- 
priate State  or  local  agency  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship of  such  activities  to  the  approved 
management  program  for  the  coastal  zone. 
Such  applications  shall  be  submitted  and  co- 
ordinated in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  title  rv  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1098).  Federal 
agencies  shall  not  approve  proposed  projects 
that  are  inconsistent  with  a  coastal  State's 
management  program;  except  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  that  such  project  is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title  or 
necessary  In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 
"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed — 

"(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal  or  state 
jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  in  the 
field  of  planning,  development,  or  control  of 
water  resources  and  navigable  waters;  nor  to 
displace,  supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any  in- 
terstate compact  or  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibility of  any  legally  established  Joint 
or  common  agency  of  two  or  more  states  or 
of  two  or  more  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
emnt;  nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  authorize  and  fund  projects; 

(2)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies;  nor  to  affect  the  jurisdic- 
tion, powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  Permanent  Engineering  Board, 
and  the  United  States  operating  entity  or 
entities  established  pursuant  to  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  Treaty,  signed  at  'Washing- 
ton, January  17,  1961,  or  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission.  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

"PUBLIC    HEARINGS 

"Sec.  308.  All  public  hearings  required  un- 
der this  title  must  be  announced  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  hearing  date.  At  the 
time  of  the  announcement,  all  agency  mate- 
rials pertinent  to  the  hearings,  including 
documents,  studies,  and  other  data,  must  be 
made  available  to  the  public  for  review  and 
study.  As  similar  materials  are  subsequently 
developed,  they  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public  as  they  become  available  to  the 
agency. 

"REVIEW    OF   PERFORMANCE 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  the  management  pro- 
grams of  the  coastal  states  and  of  the  per- 
formance of  each  state. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  terminate  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  section  306  and  to  withdraw 
any  unexpended  portion  of  such  assistance 
if  ( 1 )  he  determines  that  the  state  Is  falling 
to  adhere  to  and  is  not  Justified  in  deviating 
from  the  program  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and  (2)  the  state  has  been  given  no- 
tice of  proposed  termination  and  withdrawal 
and  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence  of 
adherence  or  justification  for  altering  its 
program. 

"KBCOKOS 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  title  shaU  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amoimt  and 
disposition  of  the  funds  recelTed  under  the 
grant,  the  total  co«t  of  tlie  project  or  under- 
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taking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  ptirpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  the  grant  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  determination  that  funds 
granted  are  used  in  accordance  with  this  title, 
"advisory  committee 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  a  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Advisory  Committee  to  advise,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  on  matters  of  policy  concerning  the 
coastal  zone.  Such  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  ten  persons  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  and  shall  perform 
such  functions  and  operate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  may  direct.  The  Secretary 
shall  insure  that  the  committee  membership 
as  a  group  possesses  a  broad  range  of  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  relating  to  problems  In- 
volving management,  use,  conservation,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  coastal  zone 
resources. 

"(b)  Members  of  said  advisory  committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States,  while  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  committee,  including  traveltlme. 
may  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  Individuals  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently, 

"ESTUARINE   SANCTUARIES 

'Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  promuglated 
by  blm.  Is  authorized  to  make  available  to  a 
coastal  state  grants  of  up  to  60  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  acquisition,  development,  and 
operation  of  estuarlne  sanctuaries  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  natural  field  laboratories 
to  gather  data  and  make  studies  of  the  nat- 
ural and  human  processes  occurring  within 
the  estuaries  of  the  coastal  zone.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  for  each  such  sanctuary 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000,  No  Federal  funds 
received  pursuant  to  section  305  or  section 
306  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  When  an  estuarlne  sanctuary  is  es- 
tablished by  a  coastal  state,  for  the  purpose 
envisioned  in  subsection  (a) ,  whether  or  not 
Federal  funds  have  been  made  available  for  a 
part  of  the  costs  of  acquisition,  development, 
and  operation,  the  Secretary,  at  the  request 
of  the  state  concerned,  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  Interested  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  other  Interested  parties,  may 
extend  the  established  estuarlne  sanctuary 
seaward  beyond  the  coastal  zone,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  for 
which  the  estuarlne  sanctuary  was  estab- 
lished. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  necessary 
and  reasonable  regulations  related  to  any 
such  estuarlne  sanctuary  extension  to  as- 
sure that  the  development  and  operation 
thereof  is  coordinated  with  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  estuarlne  sanctuary  of 
which  it  forms  an  extension. 

"MANAGEMENT    PROGRAM    FOR    THE    CONTIGUOUS 
ZONE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop. 
l:i  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  other  Interested 
parties,  Federal  and  non-Federal,  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental,  a  program  for 
the  management  of  the  area  oiitside  the 
coastal  zone  and  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
baseline  from  which  the  breadth  of  the  ter- 


ritorial sea  Is  measured.  The  program  shall 
be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  industry, 
commerce,  recreation,  conservation,  trans- 
portation, navigation,  and  the  public  inter- 
est In  the  protection  of  the  environment 
and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
provisions  for  the  development,  conservation, 
and  utilization  of  fish  and  other  living  ma- 
rine resources,  mineral  resources,  and  fossil 
fuels,  the  development  of  aquactilture,  the 
promotion  of  recreational  opportunities,  and 
the  coordination  of  research. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  any  part  of  the 
management  program  developed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  apply  to  any  high  seas  area, 
the  subjacent  seabed  and  subsoil  of  which 
lies  within  the  seaward  boundary  of  a  coastal 
state,  as  that  boundary  is  defined  in  section 
2  of  tile  I  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1953  (67 
Stat,  29),  the  program  shall  be  coordinated 
with  the  coastal  state  Involved, 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  apply  the  program  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  this  section  to  waters 
which  are  adjacent  to  specific  areas  in  the 
coastal  zone  which  have  been  designated  by 
restoring  such  areas  for  their  conservation, 
recreational,   ecological,   or   esthetic   values. 

"ANNUAL    REPORT 

"Sec.  314,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  November  1 
of  each  year  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  title  for  the  preceeding  Federal  fiscal 
year.  The  report  shall  include  but  not  be 
restricted  to  (1)  an  identification  of  the 
state  programs  approved  pursuant  to  this 
title  during  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal  year 
and  a  description  of  those  programs;  (2)  a 
listing  of  the  states  participating  In  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  a  description  of 
the  status  of  each  state's  program  and  Its 
accomplishments  during  the  preceding  Fed- 
eral fiscal  year;  (3)  an  itemization  of  the 
allotment  of  funds  to  the  various  coastal 
states  and  a  breakdown  of  the  major  projects 
and  areas  on  which  these  funds  were  ex- 
pended; (4)  an  identification  of  any  state 
programs  which  have  been  previewed  and 
disapproved  or  with  respect  to  which  grants 
have  been  terminated  under  this  title,  and  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  action; 
(5)  a  listing  of  all  activities  and  projects 
which,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c)  or  subsection  (d)  of  section  307, 
are  not  consistent  with  an  applicable  ap- 
proved state  management  program;  (6)  a 
summary  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  or  in  effect  during  the  preceding 
Federal  fiscal  year;  (7)  a  summary  of  a  co- 
ordinated national  strategy  and  program  for 
the  Nation's  coastal  zone  including  Identifi- 
cation and  discussion  of  Federal,  regional, 
state,  and  local  responsibilities  and  functions 
therein;  (8)  a  summary  of  outstanding  prob- 
lems arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
title  in  order  of  priority;  and  (9)  such  other 
information  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  contain  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
title  and  enhance  Its  effective  operation. 

"RULES    AND    REGULATIONS 

"Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
promulgate,  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  full  participation  by  relevant 
Federal  agencies,  state  agencies,  local  govern- 
ments, regional  organizations,  port  authori- 
ties, and  other  interested  parties,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  316.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  regu- 
lation which  implements  the  provisions  of 
section  312(c)  or  section  3i:i(a)  of  this  title 
shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 


than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation,  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Secretary.  Each  day  of  a  con- 
tinuing violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

"(b)  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  tmder 
this  section  until  the  person  charged  shall 
have  been  given  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  For  good  cause  shown,  the  Sec- 
retary may  remit  or  mitigate  any  such 
penalty.  Upon  failure  of  the  offending  party 
to  pay  the  penalty,  as  assessed  or,  when 
mitigated,  as  mitigated,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall 
commence  action  In  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  collect  such 
penalty  and  to  seek  other  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

"(c)  A  vessel  used  In  the  violation  of  any 
regulation  which  implements  the  provisions 
of  section  312(c)  or  section  313(a)  of  this 
title  shall  be  liable  in  rem  for  any  civil  pen- 
alty assessed  for  such  violation  and  may  be 
proceeded  against  In  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  there- 
of. 

"(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction'  to  restrain 
violations  of  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  title.  Actions  shall  be  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  either  on  his  own  Initiative  or  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary. 

"appropriations 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated — 

"(1)   the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1973  and  fiscal  year  1974  and  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1975  for  grants  under  section  305 
to  remain  available  until  expended; 

"(2)  the  sum  of  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1974  and  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  grants  under 
section  306  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended;  and 

"(3)  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  grants  under  section  312  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,- 
000,  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  administrative  expenses  incident  to 
the  administration  of  this  title. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  14146)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  <H.  Res.  1074)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1074 

Resolved.  That  Brock  Adams,  of  Washing- 
ton, be,  and  he  is  h«reby,  elected  a  menibt-r 
of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Repre£cntaii\e.'i  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1972 

(Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  myself,  and  Chairman  Wilbtir  Mills, 
and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Rostenkowski, 
and  Mr.  Karth.  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce today  the  Public  and  Private  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
become  a  bipartisan  effort  to  r^eve 
the  Kreat  financial  crisis  we  face  in  both 
public  and  nonpublic  education. 

As  a  coauthor  of  the  ESEA  Act  in  1965. 
when  I  served  on  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  I  have  worked  strenu- 
ously for  the  improvement  of  our 
educational  system. 

Something  more  is  now  needed  to  pre- 
serve our  traditional  pluralism  and  di- 
versity in  education.  Coiu't  decisions 
have  recently  challenged  the  basic  pat- 
tern of  local  financing  of  public  educa- 
tion. These  decisions  have  held  that  this 
pattern  of  financing  is  constitutionally 
impermissible  when  it  results  in  differ- 
ences in  the  amount  of  fimds  spent  state- 
wide on  the  education  of  public  school 
students. 

Hmce  it  would  now  seem  appropriate 
that  Federal  funds  be  made  available  to 
assist  States  in  equalizing  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  public  school 
students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  case  of  private 
schools,  our  data  indicate  that  many  pri- 
vate schools  are  experiencing  increasing 
operating  costs.  These  costs  must  be 
xiassed  along  to  parents,  many  of  whom 
can  no  longer  afford  them.  This  trend,  if 
continued,  could  mean  the  end  of  our 
tradition  of  the  right  of  r>arents  to  con- 
trol the  education  of  their  children. 

Since  private  school  parents  already 
support  education  through  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  also  relieve  public  schools 
of  the  expense  of  educating  their  chil- 
dren, a  strong  case  can  be  made  for  some 
governmental  assistance  to  the  children 
of  these  parents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  legislation  will  help 
to  preserve  the  pluralism  of  educational 
alternatives  in  our  society  by : 

First.  Making  Federal  payments  to 
States  to  assist  in  the  equalization  of  ed- 
ucational opportunities  of  students  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
and 

Second.  Redressing  inequitable  distri- 
bution of  resources  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  among  States  and 
among  local  education  agencies  within 
States;  and 

Third.  Granting  a  maximum  $200  tax 
credit  with  respect  to  each  child  main- 
tained in  a  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  summary  of 
the  Public  and  Private  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  at  this  point  in  tbe 


Record.  Texts  of  the  bill  will  be  avail- 
able in  my  office  for  those  Members  wish- 
ing them. 

I  hope  that  this  legislation  will  become 
the  basis  for  a  major  effort  of  the  seven- 
ties in  education,  similar  to  what  was 
accomplished  through  the  ESEA  Act  in 
the  sixties. 

The  Public  and  Private  Euccation 
Assistance  Act  of  1972 

In  1970,  there  were  43.5  million  students 
in  public  «lementary  and  high  Bchools,  and 
5.1  million  students  in  private  elementary 
and  high  schools.' 

Recently,  public  attention  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  financial  problems  of  both 
public  and  private  schools.  In  the  case  of 
public  schools,  court  decisions  have  chal- 
lenged the  basic  pattern  of  local  financing 
of  public  education.  These  decisions  have 
held  that  this  pattern  of  financing  is  con- 
stitutionally impermissible  when  it  results  in 
dlfierences  in  the  amount  of  funds  spent 
Statewide  on  the  education  of  public  school 
students.  Without  passing  on  the  constitu- 
tional correctness  of  these  decisions,  the  ef- 
fect sought  to  be  achieved  by  them  is  desir- 
able and  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  Fed- 
eral funds  be  made  available  to  assist  States 
in  equalizing  the  educational  opportunities 
of  public  school  students. 

In  the  case  of  private  schools,  data  Indi- 
cate that  while  many  private  schools  are 
experiencing  Increasing  operating  costs,  there 
has  also  been  a  decline  in  student  enroll- 
ment in  such  schools.  In  many  cases,  the 
Increased  costs  must  be  passed  along  to 
parents.  Since  these  parents  are  already  sup- 
porting public  education  through  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  are  also  relieving  public 
schools  of  the  expense  of  educating  their 
children,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
Goyemmental   assistance   to   these   parents. 

It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  legislation 
be  enacted  which  would  contain  the  follow- 
ing two  basic  pnyvlsions:  (1)  Federal  pay- 
ments to  States  to  assist  in  the  equalization 
of  educational  opportunities  of  students  In 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
and  (2)  $200  tax  credit  with  respect  to  each 
child  maintained  In  a  private  elementary  or 
secondary  school. 

The  Federal  payments  to  States  would  not 
exceed  $2,25  billion  and  would  average  ap- 
proximately $50  per  public  school  student. 
The  tax  credit  for  private  school  education 
would  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $564  million.  The  total  cost  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  therefore  not 
exceed  $2,834  billion. 

The  assistance  payment  to  States  for  the 
equalization  of  educational  opportunities 
would  be  structured  to  provide  a  Federal 
matching  payment  for  State  expenditures 
made  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  educational  op- 
portunities. Under  this  approach  minimum 
Federal  standards  would  be  established  for 
determining  which  State  payments  are  made 
for  the  prescribed  purpose.  The  Federal 
matching  payments  would  then  be  based  on 
the  amount  of  qualifying  State  payments. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Federal  Government 
could  pay  a  State  50f  for  each  $1  spent  by 
the  State  for  the  qualified  purpose.  For  this 
purpose,  the  amount  of  the  Federal  payments 
would  not  b«  included  in  determining  the 
amount  of  State  payments  qualifying  for 
Federal  matching.  Additionally,  the  Federal 
payments  would  have  to  be  spent  by  the 
States  in  the  same  program  which  quallfleo 
the  States  for  matching  payments. 

In    order    to   prevent   a   disproportionate 
benefit  from  accruing  to  those  States  which 


have  a  unitary  method  of  financing  educa- 
tion (e.g..  where  the  State  totally  finances 
public  education  by  paying  an  equal  amount 
per  pupil  to  all  schools  within  the  State), 
the  Federal  matching  payments  could  be 
limited  to  those  State  payments  which  do 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  total  non-Fed- 
eral  funds  spent  In  the  State  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  The  total 
amount  of  State  and  local  funds  spent  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
is  approximately  $45  billion  for  1971-1972. 
Ten  percent  of  this  figure  would  be  $4.5  bil- 
lion, and  accordingly  Federal  matching  pay- 
ments of  dO<  for  each  qualified  $1  of  State 
spending  could  not  exceed  $2.25  billion. 

In  future  years,  when  State  and  local  es> 
penditures  may  exceed  $45  billion,  the  $3JS 
biUlon  limit  on  Federal  assistance  for  this 
program  could  be  maintained  by  reducing 
the  matching  payment  from  50  percent  of 
the  State  payment.  A  general  maintenance  of 
effort  provision  should  be  included  to  assure 
that  States  do  not  reduce  their  educational 
expenditures. 

The  key  feature  of  this  proposal  is  the 
formula  for  determining  whether  a  State 
educational  expenditure  program  qualifles 
for  Federal  matching  payments.  Ttro  tiaale 
standards  will  be  provided.  The  first  stand- 
ard wlU  apply  where  a  significant  portion  of 
public  school  financing  Is  raised  locally.  This 
standard  is  designed  to  assure  that  the  State 
payment  program  will  serve  to  reduce  the 
Impact  on  school  financing  of  difiovntials  in 
the  capacity  of  different  areas  within  a  State 
to  ralae  funds.  It  will  be  based  on  the  follow- 
ing computations.  First,  the  total  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  (excluding  the  amount 
to  be  distributed  under  the  qualified  equal- 
ization program)  is  divided  by  the  number 
of  public  school  students  in  the  State.  This 
yields  the  average  per  student  expenditure. 
Second,  the  total  State  and  local  education 
expenditures  is  divided  by  the  assessed  value 
of  all  assessable  real  estate  In  the  State »  to 
determine  the  property  tax  rate  necessary 
to  yield  the  required  expenditures. 

The  foregoing  computations  are  designed 
to  determine  the  average  State-wide  educa- 
tion expense  per  student  and  the  average 
State-wide  property  tax  rate  necessary  to  pay 
the  total  expense.  Once  these  figures  are  com- 
puted, they  must  be  applied  on  a  dlstrlct-by- 
district  basis  to  determine  the  allocation  of 
State  equalization  funds.  First,  the  ntimber 
of  elementary  and  secondary  public  school 
students  In  each  school  district  in  the  State 
is  multiplied  by  the  average  State  per  stu- 
dent expenditure  to  obtain  the  hypothetical 
expenditure  for  each  district  (as  If  It  were 
making  expenditures  at  the  State  average). 
Second,  the  State-wide  property  tax  rate  nec- 
essary to  support  public  education  is  multi- 
plied by  the  assessed  valuation  of  property 
within  each  school  district.  The  resulting 
product  represents  the  hypothetical  property 
tax  that  would  be  raised  by  the  district  if  it 
imposed  a  property  tax  at  the  average  State 
rate  necessary  to  finance  public  education. 
This  product  is  subtracted  from  the  hypo- 
thetical educational  expenditure  for  the  dis- 
trict. The  sum  Is  then  to  be  reduced  by  the 
State  contribution  to  the  district  for  educa- 
tion (either  than  contrlbutlonfl  under  the 
qualified  equaJization  program).  The  final 
figure  obtained  (if  it  is  greater  than  0)  repre- 
sents the  gap  between  the  district's  presumed 
ability  to  ralae  edtKation  revenue  and  its 
need  for  such  revenue.  If.  with  respect  to  a 
district,  there  is  no  gap,  no  State  equaliza- 
tion program  payments  may  be  made  to  that 
district.  State  payments  to  districts  with  a 
gap  must  be  allocated  among  them  propor- 


>  Dtu-lng  the  same  period,  there  were  2.3 
million  studenu  in  public  kindergartens  and 
.4  million  students  in  private  kindergartena. 


» It  to.  of  coarse,  iMoesaary  for  this  puipoae 
that  the  assessed  value  of  aU  real  esUte 
within  tbe  State  bear  an  equal  ratio  to  fair 
market  value. 
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tlonally  Thus,  if  the  total  of  positive  figures 
for  districts  in  the  State  is  »1  bUllon  and 
Disulct  X  has  a  positive  figure  of  $100  mU- 
llon  10  percent  of  the  State  qualified  equal- 
ization program  payments  must  go  to  Dis- 

It  can  be  appreciated  that  the  standard 
described  above  has  no  ready  application  to 
a  State  in  which  the  bulk  of  financing  for 
public  education  comes  from  the  State  gov- 
ermneut  Itself,  ans.  not,  as  is  the  more  com- 
mon pattern,  from  local  revenue-raising 
bodies.  Since  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
the  efficacy  of  State-wide  financing  of  public 
education,'  the  proposed  legislation  will  qual- 
ify a  State  program  under  a  separate  standard 
than  the  one  based  on  the  revenue  raising 
abUitles  of  localities.  Under  this  second 
standard,  a  State  program  wiU  qualify  if  it 
is  supplying  at  least  90  percent  of  the  non- 
Federal  fundng  of  public  education  within 
each  school  district  in  the  State.  In  other 
words,  the  localities  wU!  be  limited  to  sup- 
plementing State  funds  by  10  percent  of  the 
State  funds  supplied.  The  funds  supplied  by 
the  State  to  each  school  district  may  either 
be:  (1)  an  equal  amount  per  student;  or 
(2)  differential  amounts  per  student  if  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
determines  that  the  differentials  are  con- 
sistent with  a  program  of  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunities  of  public  school  stu- 
dente  with  In  the  State. 

These  formulas  are  not  Intendea  to  be  the 
only  ones  which  a  State  may  use  if  it  is  to 
have  a  qualified  equalization  program.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Till  have  authority  to  approve  other  plans 
so  long  as  they  are  at  least  as  effective  in 
equalizing  educational  opportunities  as  the 
plan  described  above. 

The  $200  tax  credit  wUl  only  be  available 
with  respect  to  instruction  in  a  private 
school  which  satisfies  State  requirements  for 
elementary  or  secondary  educitlcn.  and  only 
if  the  private  school  qualifies  for  exemp- 
tion from  tax  under  section  501  (c)(3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  credit  will 
be  fully  refundable,  and  accordingly  will  be 
paid  to  an  individual  whose  tax  liabuity  for 
the  year  is  less  than  the  credit  to  be  made 
available. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  EIGHTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 
MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvey)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  statistics 
can  oftentimes  be  dull;  even  meaning- 
less. They  can  even  be  interpreted  a 
dozen  different  ways.  But  the  percentages 
that  I  have  listed  below  are  not  mystify- 
ing, nor  are  they  dull  or  meaningless: 
[In  percent] 

Sanilac  County    (estimated) 18.5 

Huron  County  (June  preliminary) 21.3 

Saginaw  County   (June  preliminary) ..     7.5 

Bay  County   (June  preliminary) 14.4 

Tuscola  County   (June  preliminary)..  14.9 

Lapeer  County  (estimated) 7.5 

Arenac  County  (Ma;    final) 14.1 

These  are  disturbing,  persistent  per- 
centages which  have  and  continue  to 
capture  my  utmost  attention,  concern, 
and  effort.  They  are  imemployment  rates 
for  our  Michigan  Eighth  Congressional 
District. 

It  ts  incongruous  that  as  imemploy- 
ment  on  a  national  scale  declined  to  5.5 

'The  President's  Commlsalon  on  School 
Flnaoce.  Schools.  People  and   Money,   xn 

(1972). 


percent,  the  lowest  rate  since  September 
1970,  Michigan's  unemployment  in- 
creased to  9.8  percent,  even  though  there 
are  now  more  jobs  in  the  American  econ- 
omy than  ever  before.  The  number  of 
employed  people  reached  31,400,000  in 
May  1972,  up  2.3  million  from  May  1971. 
This  new  figure  is  an  alltime  high  in 
U.S.  economic  history  and  a  strong  indi- 
cation of  the  confidence  investors  and 
businessmen  have  in  the  economy's  vital- 
ity. 

Yet,  in  Michigan,  particularly  our 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  unem- 
ployment, despite  millions  of  dollars,  de- 
spite special  programs,  and  despite  a  full 
commitment  by  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral governments,  remains  constantly 
unacceptable. 

We  are  mindful,  of  course,  that  the  fig- 
ures above  include  thousands  of  high 
school  and  college  students  who  entered 
the  job  market  in  June.  We  recognize, 
too,  that  conversion  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact.  We  remember  that  2,700,- 
000  GI's  and  employees  of  defense- 
related  industries  have  been  released  into 
the  civilian  labor  force.  It  is  significant 
that  if  these  people  in  the  military  and 
defense-related  industries  were  still  em- 
ployed, the  unemployment  rate  in  the 
United  States  economy  at  present  would 
be  under  3  percent. 

The  Michigan  Employment  Security 
Commission  also  tells  us  that  Michigan 
continues  to  lose  plants  and  jobs,  which 
are  closing  donn  and  moving  to  more 
lenient  tax  climates.  There  is  no  estimate 
of  the  "loss"  of  industries  which  bypass 
Michigan  in  both  new  plant  develop- 
ments and  expansion  moves. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  our  imemployment  problems 
rests  simply  on  the  fact  that  America's 
labor  pool  has  been  growing  larger  antl 
faster  than  ever  before.  In  May  1971  the 
size  of  the  civilian  labor  force  reached  a 
level  of  over  84  million — seasonally  ad- 
justed— an  increase  of  nearly  7  million 
since  1967. 

Prom  1947  to  1970,  the  labor  force  rose 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  just  under 
1.5  percent;  but  during  the  more  recent 
period,  1970-72,  the  yearly  growth  rate 
has  been  2.1  percent. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  whatever  the 
causes,  the  unemployment  problem  de- 
serves a  renewed,  concerted  effort  by 
Congi'ess  to  bring  about  a  solution. 

In  the  past,  I  have  supported  what  I 
considered  "necessity  legislation"  to  al- 
leviate the  imemployment  problem  nag- 
ging our  country  and  weigiiing  down  our 
efforts  for  a  sound,  solid  economy. 

I  have  continually  and  consistently 
endorsed  progressive  manpower  training 
proposals.  I  well  recall  back  in  1961 
writing  to  then  Secretary  of  Labor  Ar- 
thur Goldberg  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "Clearing  House  of  Skills." 
This  was  a  unique  suggestion  at  the  time 
which  would  have  provided  information 
directing  the  unemployed  to  other  areas 
where  employment  of  their  trade  skills 
was  in  demand. 

I  strongly  supported  the  extension  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  4  years  ago,  and  in  1969  endorsed 
the    employment    security    amendment 


which,  imfortunately,  was  not  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Only  last  year,  I  cosponsored  and  voted 
for  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
amendments  which  was  later  vetoed  by 
the  President  in  lieu  of  his  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  Most  recently, 
I  voted  to  extend  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  when  the 
House  considered  it  in  June. 

In  recent  days,  I  lent  my  fullest  back- 
ing to  the  Emergency  Community  Facili- 
ties and  Public  Investment  Act  of  1972, 
a  $5  billion  measure  to  help  communities 
finance  and  construct  basic  public  works 
and  facilities.  It  was  estimated  tliat  the 
measure  would  have  created  1  million 
jobs.  But,  it  was  nanowly  defeated  in  the 
final  House  vote. 

There  were  some  encouraging  develop- 
ments in  recent  weeks,  with  the  approval 
late  in  July  of  the  rmal  development  bill 
which  I  cosponsored.  Under  this  bill, 
cities  with  a  population  of  10,000  or  less, 
will  be  eligible  for  loans  and  grants  for 
water  supply  projects,  sewer  and  sewer 
ing  and  rescue  equipment,  and  develop- 
treatment  plant  construction,  flreflght- 
ment  of  industrial  parks.  This  legislation 
could  have  an  immensely  fine  impact  in 
most  of  our  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

But,  while  there  are  some  encouraging 
signs  of  betterment,  I  remain  convinced 
that  this  Congress  has  an  even  greater 
role  of  responsibility  to  provide  compre- 
hensive employment  opportunities  and 
security  for  every  potential  American 
worker. 

Because  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
has  yet  fulfilled  its  obligation  in  this 
regard,  I  have  now  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  stimulate  job  opportunities  and 
also  provide  better  pension  protection  to 
existing  workers. 

The  first  of  these  legislative  proposals, 
H.R.  15829.  is  entitled  the  Comprehen- 
sive Manpower  Act.  It  is  a  far-reaching 
measure  to  combat  unemployment  by 
pronding  every  American  who  is  seeking 
work  to  find  it.  In  addition,  the  educa- 
tion and  training  programs  in  this  bill 
will  combat  future  periods  of  potentially 
high  unemployment  by  insuring  that  all 
persons  will  qualify  for  employment  at 
levels  consistent  with  their  highest  po- 
tentials and  capabilities. 

My  second  proposal — H.R.  15830 — is 
the  Pension  Protection  Act.  This  bill  pro- 
tects workers  covered  by  private  pension 
plans  by  establishing  a  Federal  insurance 
progi-am.  The  program  would  guard 
against  employee  benefit  loss  and  require 
vesting  of  employee  rights  after  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  employment. 

In  my  judgment,  such  as  legislative  ef- 
fort, one  that  will  provide  job  opportuni- 
ties, employment  training  and  pension 
protection,  will  benefit  all  Americans, 
and  it  will  ease  economic  uncertainty  for 
millions  of  American  families. 

I  caimot  emphasize  too  strongly  my 
conviction  that  this  Congress  needs  to 
develop  effective  and  comprehensive 
manpower  training  programs  that  will 
reduce  unemployment.  The  Ccuigress  can 
no  longer  sit  by  while  so  many  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed.  We  must  act  now, 
and  we  must  act  in  a  way  that  will  pro- 
vide proper  solutions.  If  we  do  not  agree 
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with  administration  proposals  in  this 
area,  we  must  provide  our  own.  We  can- 
not simply  pass  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide jobs  without  futures.  We  must  pro- 
vide local  communities  with  the  funds 
necessary  to  attack  unemployment  at  the 
local  level.  These  funds  are  necessary 
not  only  for  training  the  unemployed, 
but  for  upgrading  the  skills  of  the 
underemployed. 

Before  a  deeper  and  more  detailed  ex- 
pln nation  of  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Act  legislation,  which  has  at- 
tracted solid  congressional  support  and 
which  by  my  cosponsorship  I  believe  is 
the  best  solution,  let  us  review  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  past. 

In  .ecent  years,  congressional  action 
to  combat  unemployment  can  be  divided 
into  three  basic  categories:  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  legislation,  public 
service  employment  legislation,  and 
manpower  legislation.  At  the  present 
time,  the  first  of  these  categoiies,  un- 
employment compensation,  merely  pro- 
vides the  unemployed  with  fimds  for 
subsistence  living.  Workers  now  receive 
up  to  52  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  while  this  program  pro- 
vides the  unemployed  with  the  basic  hu- 
man necessities  of  food  and  shelter,  it 
cannot  and  does  not  attack  the  root  of 
the  imemployment  problem.  Unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs  do  not 
provide  job  training,  and  because  they 
do  not,  they  cure  only  the  symptoms, 
not  the  disease. 

The  second  basic  category  of  con- 
gressional action — public  service  em- 
ployment legislation — is  often  no  better 
at  solving  the  problem  of  chronic  un- 
employment than  is  unemployment 
compensation.  Too  often,  public  serv- 
ice jobs  are  make-work  projects.  While 
they  provide  work  and  limited  incomes 
for  .the  unemployed  worker  for  the  dura- 
tion of  their  authorization,  these  job  pro- 
grams do  nothing  to  train  the  worker  or 
provide  him  with  the  needed  skills  to 
be  economically  independent  in  the  fu- 
ture. Although  I  have  supported  public 
service  employment  in  the  past,  I  have 
preferred  those  legislative  proposals  that 
attempt  to -provide  transitional  employ- 
ment and  job  training,  rather  than  those 
that  only  offer  temporary  jobs. 

Federal  manpower  programs,  finally, 
are  aimed  at  eliminating  unemployment 
by  training  workers  for  positions  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  These  pro- 
grams are.  by  far.  the  best  of  the  ex- 
isting Federal  programs.  They  are  cur- 
rently scattered  throughout  the  execu- 
tive departments,  with  most  of  them 
concentrated  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor. There  are,  however,  programs  under 
the  direction  of  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Commerce  as  well.  In  April  of  this  year, 
for  example,  the  Labor  Department  was 
using  more  than  93  percent  of  its  budget 
on  manpower  training  programs  that 
reached  more  than  663,000  Americans. 
This  training  was  being  conducted  in 
eight  major  programs  and  it  represented 
a  40-percent  increase  over  197L 

One  of  the  first  of  these  major  man- 
power programs  was  initiated  in  1962 
when  the  Congress  passed  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  This  leg- 


islation, which  has  been  renewed  twice, 
provides  on-the-job  training  and  class- 
room instruction  for  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  want  to  gain  skills,  and  for 
the  underemployed  who  want  to  upgrade 
their  employment  situation.  The  MDTA 
provides  three  basic  types  of  programs: 
Jobs  in  the  business  sector — JOBS;  jobs 
optional  programs — JOP;  and  on-the- 
job  training — OJT;  and  in  my  home 
State  of  Michigan,  for  example,  they 
have  major  contracts  with  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  as  well  as  with  some  of 
the  large  auto  manufacturers. 

By  far,  the  most  massive  manpower 
training  program  currently  authorized 
by  Congress  is  the  public  employment 
program  instituted  by  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  This  program 
has  already  authorized  more  than  1 
billion  dollars  for  transitional  public 
service  employment  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal level,  and  it  is  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  serve  unemployed  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. Other  manpower  programs  in- 
clude the  work  incentive  program — 
WIN — which  offers  job  training  for  em- 
ployable welfare  recipients  in  order  to 
permit  them  to  become  economically  in- 
dependent, the  Job  Corps,  and  various 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs,  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  train  our  Na- 
tion's youth  and  provide  them  with  the 
skills  necessary  to  become  productive 
members  of  society. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  ad- 
vances in  manpower  training  has  been 
the  development  and  widespread  use  of 
computerized  job  banks.  A  concept  that  I 
have  been  advocating  for  many  years, 
this  program  requires  that  all  employers 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment list  their  job  openings  with  their 
State  employment  service.  In  this  way, 
jobseekers  learn  quickly  what  openings 
are  available  in  their  localities.  There  are 
now  more  than  100  job  banks  in  opera- 
tion in  all  50  States,  and  experimentation 
is  underway  to  link  these  statewide  sys- 
tems into  a  national  network.  To 
strengthen  the  system,  the  Government 
is  asking  that  firms  employing  more  than 
500  individuals  voluntarily  participate  in 
the  computerized  job  banks  in  an  effort 
to  provide  as  many  jobs  as  possible. 
Michigan  now  has  three  operating  banks, 
one  of  which,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  is 
serving  the  city  of  Saginaw  in  our 
Eighth  District. 

The  Department  of  HEW  has  several 
manpower  programs,  all  more  limited  in 
scope  and  more  specialized  than  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  programs.  In  my 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  for  exam- 
ple, HEW  sponsors  two  courses  in  prac- 
tical nursing  in  Saginaw  £uid  two  courses 
in  mechanics  and  engine  repair  in  Bay 
City. 

Despite  all  of  these  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  establish 
effective  measures  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment, the  statistics  indicate  that  the 
existing  programs  are  not  producing  the 
necessary  results. 

I  believe  existing  and  past  Federal  pro- 
grams have  failed  because  they  are  de- 
signed to  produce  results  on  a  national 
level.  These  national  goals,  however,  do 
not  necessarily  suit  the  needs  of  every 
county  and  community  all  of  the  time. 


Consequently,  funding  is  often  provided 
for  programs  that  are  of  little  or  no  use, 
while  potentially  advantageous  programs 
that  would  serve  the  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual commimity  often  remain  imfunded. 
In  other  words,  the  manpower  service 
needs  of  States  and  local  communities 
are  best  imderstood,  administered  and 
rectified  by  local  oflScials.  So  long  as 
State  and  local  governments  can  and  are 
provided  the  resources,  I  firmly  believe 
that  they  can  provide  the  best  solutions 
to  our  manpower  training  needs. 

After  careful  study,  I  have  concluded 
that  manpower  programs  would  best  be 
served  by  the  revenue-sharing  approach. 
The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  that 
I  have  cosponsored  is  based  on  the  rev- 
enue-sharing concept  that  will  provide 
local  subdivisions  with  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  permit  them  to  attack  their 
manpower  problems  effectively  and  im- 
mediately. First,  it  decentralizes  the 
manpower  systems,  thereby  permitting 
State  and  local  oflBcials  to  make  the  deci- 
sions that  will  best  serve  their  needs.  Sec- 
ond, it  decategorizes  the  manpower  sys- 
tems and  in  doing  so  eliminates  Federal 
requirements  for  programs  that  might 
not  be  of  use  to  a  given  community.  In 
essence,  it  provides  the  local  political  sub- 
division with  flexibility  to  initiate  their 
own  mix  of  programs.  And  finally,  it  con- 
solidates multiple  funding  authorizations 
for  manpower  activities  and  thereby 
eliminates  some  of  the  waste  that  has 
characterized  present  programs. 

This  comprehensive  manpower  pro- 
posal provides  for  phased  decentraliza- 
tion. This  approach  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Nixon  administration's  man- 
power revenue  sharing  and  Congressman 
DoMiNicK  Daniels'  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act  of  1972.  Under  "phased 
decentralization"  the  bill  provides  that 
"prime  sponsors" — political  subdivisions 
with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more- 
may  receive  financial  assistance  at  first 
only  if  they  submit  a  comprehensive 
manpower  plan  and  if  they  meet  several 
other  conditions,  including  the  "ap- 
propriate utilization"  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  services,  which  are  defined  as 
State  employment  services,  and  State 
vocation  rehabilitation  and  vocational 
education  agencies. 

Having  submitted  an  approved  plan,  a 
prime  sponsor  may  then  embark  on  a 
comprehensive  planning  process.  After 
this  process  has  been  undertaken  for 
1  year  and  has  operated  for  1  year 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  the  prime  sponsor  will  become 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  without 
having  to  file  additional  plans  with  the 
Secretary  for  approval.  Thus,  decentrali- 
zation occurs  in  steps,  with  the  local  com- 
munities developing  their  own  capabili- 
ties, while  the  Federal  Government  main- 
tains some  measure  of  control. 

The  fimds  available  under  this  bill  are 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  and 
"prime  sponsors"  in  an  equitabl3  man- 
ner. The  only  factors  that  are  to  influence 
this  allocation  formula  are  the  manpower 
allocation  in  the  preceding  year,  the  non- 
agricultural  labor  force,  the  proportion 
of  unemployed  and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  16  to  24. 
With  these  four  requirements,  the  bill 
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guarantees  that  the  money  will  be  given 
to  those  areas  that  need  it  the  most. 

HB.  18529  also  provides  for  transi- 
tional employment.  It  requires  that  spe- 
cial emphasis  be  placed  or  training  for 
jobs  not  funded  by  the  program.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  bill  will  not  trap  the  unem- 
ployed into  "dead-end"  public  service 
jobs  and  thereby  necessitate  a  perma- 
nent public  employment  program.  Peo- 
ple will  be  trained  to  move  into  perma- 
nent positions  and  the  skills  learned  will 
provide  them  with  economic  independ- 
ence. 

During  periods  of  increased  unemploy- 
ment, the  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
provides  for  increases  in  the  authoriza- 
tions for  this  transitional  employment. 
If,  for  example,  the  imemployment  rate 
for  3  consecutive  months,  the  author- 
ization is  to  increase  by  15  percent.  The 
increases  are  determined  by  a  sliding 
scale,  with  a  maximum  authorization  in- 
crease of  60  percent,  in  the  event  unem- 
ployment exceeds  6  percent. 

Recognizing  that  certain  categorical 
manpower  programs  can  be  beneficial  if 
administered  correctly.  H.R.  15829  pro- 
vides special  funds  for  youth,  Indian, 
bilingual,  migrant,  and  older  worker 
manpower  programs.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  permitted  to  pro- 
vide up  to  90  percent  of  the  training  costs 
to  public  and  private  employers  to  pro- 
mote the  upgrading  of  employees. 

Finally,  the  bill  creates  a  National 
Institute  for  Manpower  Policy  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  This 
Institute  will  formulate  recommenda- 
tions for  a  coherent  national  manpower 
policy  and  evaluate  the  existing  Federal 
programs,  making  the  necessai-y  adjust- 
ments when  appropriate. 

The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
authorizes  $16  bUlion  over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod. For  fiscal  year  1973,  the  total  is  $2.5 
billion;  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $4  billion; 
for  fiscal  year  1975,  $4.5  billion,  and  for 
fiscal  year  1976,  $5  billion.  The  bill  also 
stipulates  that  75  percent  of  the  author- 
ized funds  are  to  be  used  for  the  transi- 
tional employment  and  revenue-sharing 
titles  and  at  least  $300  million  is  to  be 
used  for  the  categorical  manpower  serv- 
ices. 

The  Comprehensive  Manpower  Act 
was  initially  inti-oduced  by  Congress- 
men Marvin  Esch  of  Michigan,  and 
William  Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Unfor- 
tunately, after  22  days  of  hearings  ear- 
lier this  year,  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  considering  this  vital  legislation, 
has  yet  to  hold  substantive  executive 
sessions  so  that  the  full  committee 
could  take  action.  It  is  my  hope  that 
present  "roadblocks"  can  be  removed 
and  the  legislative  process  resumed. 

The  second  part  of  my  comprehen- 
sive employment  security  package  pro- 
vides protection  for  private  pension 
plans.  A  major  concern  of  many  of  our 
citizens  is  financial  security  in  their 
senior  years.  To  that  end,  many  em- 
ployers have  established  private  pen- 
sion plans  for  their  employees.  My  Pen- 
sion Protection  Act  will  protect  these 
plans  to  the  benefit  of  the  employees 

and  employers   alike   and   will   assure 
pension  security  for  the  future. 


Since  the  early  1950's,  private  pen- 
sion plans  have  been  growing  rapidly. 
In  1950,  10  million  employees  were  cov- 
ered by  such  plans ;  now  30  million  Amer- 
icans participate  in  private  pension 
plans,  and  estimates  point  to  an  increase 
of  12  million  by  1980.  Assets  of  these 
plans  now  total  more  than  $130  billion. 
With  so  many  people  having  such  a 
large  stake  in  these  programs,  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  to  provide  governmental 
protection  for  private  pension  plans. 
Just  as  we  insure  bank  depositors  against 
bank  failures,  so  too  should  we  protect 
participants  in  private  pension  plans, 
which  are  beginning  to  play  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  financial  security  of 
our  older  citizens. 

H.R.  15830  is  aimed  at  all  private  pen- 
sion plans  qualifying  for  favorable  tax 
treatment  under  section  401  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  Although  it  spe- 
cifically excludes  Government  operated 
pension  plans,  those  covering  self-em- 
ployed persons  and  plans  covering  less 
than  15  employees.  H.R.  15830  would 
place  90  percent  of  all  private  pension 
plans  imder  its  protection. 

The  Pension  Protection  Act  would  ac- 
complish three  main  goals.  First,  it 
would  create  a  10 -year  vesting  stand- 
ard for  private  pension  plans  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  10  yeai's.  Vesting  is 
defined  as  the  right  of  an  employee  to 
share  in  a  pension  fund  and  especially 
the  right  to  recover  his  share,  including 
the  contributions  his  employer  has  made 
on  his  behalf,  in  the  event  of  termina- 
tion of  employment  prior  to  normal  re- 
tirement. It  is  important,  therefore,  that 
adequate  protection  be  given  to  vesting. 
Under  this  provision,  a  certain  amoimt 
of  fiexibility  is  provided.  Plans  in  oper- 
ation less  than  10  years  can  meet  a  15- 
year  vesting  standard.  Those  plans  that 
are  at  least  10  years  old  have  5  years  to 
meet  the  vesting  standard  and  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Treasury  has  the  authority 
to  waive  these  requirements  if  they 
would  impose  unreasonable  burdens  on 
the  employer.  In  addition,  this  bill  sets 
eligibility  requirements  for  participation 
in  these  plans  and  eliminates  the  concept 
of  continuous  service  that  is  sometimes 
considered  necessary  to  collect  pension 
benefits. 

The  second  feature  of  this  bill,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important,  is  that  it 
provides  complete  employee  protection  in 
the  event  of  plan  terminations.  The  bill 
requires  that  all  employers  remain  re- 
sponsible for  deficiencies  in  pension 
funds.  In  the  event  of  business  failure  or 
financial  difficulty,  employers  would  be 
protected  through  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  a  pension  benefit  insurance  cor- 
poration. Finally,  if  a  pension  plan  is 
terminated  voluntarily,  the  employer 
would  be  held  responsible  for  the  full 
amount  of  tlie  unfunded  vested  liabil- 
ities. 

The  third  important  aspect  of  H.R. 
15830  is  that  it  creates  tlie  Pension  Bene- 
fit Insurance  Corporation,  a  Govern- 
ment-owned corporation  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  sole  responsibility  of 
PBIC  would  be  to  administer  the  pen- 
sion insurance  program  described 
above. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 


appropriate  committees  to  consider  the 
two  elements  of  my  employment  security 
package.  The  Comprehensive  Manpower 
Act  will  serve  to  train  the  imemployed 
and  imderemployed  for  productive  jobs, 
and  the  Pension  Protection  Act  assures 
pension  security  for  those  citizens  eligi- 
ble for  private  pension  plans.  Both  pro- 
posals, Mr.  Speaker,  will  provide  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  with  the  economic 
security  that  has  come  to  be  expected  as 
part  of  the  American  dream. 


EMPLOYER  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
GUARD  AND  RESERVES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Idalio  (Mr.  Hansen^  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  President  of  the  United 
States  established  a  special  national  com- 
mittee to  encourage  employer  support 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reseri'e 
Forces  of  this  Nation,  and  I  rise  to  ap- 
plaud that  action  and  to  express  my 
personal  approval  of  the  President's  ap- 
pointment of  the  distinguished  retired 
chairman  of  the  board  of  General  Mo- 
tors, Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  as  national 
chairman  of  this  new  committee. 

By  personal  participation  over  the 
years,  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  are 
well  aware  that  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves  have  enjoyed  great  cooperation 
and  understanding  from  most  employers 
in  tills  country  during  past  decades,  and 
the  patriotic  accommodation  of  those 
companies  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
citizen-soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  airmen, 
and  coastguardsmen  in  their  employ  is 
recognized  and  appreciated. 

But  recent  indications  point  to  an  in- 
creasing reluctance  on  the  part  of  some 
employers  to  make  the  necessary  allow- 
ances for  the  training  dates  of  the 
guardsmen  and  reservists  on  their  pay- 
rolls, and  there  have  even  been  reports 
from  several  parts  of  the  country  of  di- 
rect and  indirect  promotion  discrimina- 
tion and  other  company  pressures  upon 
our  part-time  military  personnel  to  get 
out  or  stay  out  of  the  Reserve  Forces. 
■<;^r.  Speaker,  this  is  a  situation  that 
nrhst  be  corrected.  We  all  understand 
that  competition  is  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult for  business  every  year,  and  that  it  is 
particularly  hard  for  a  small  employer 
to  arrange  military  training  leaves  of 
absence  for  his  key  people  every  year, 
but  if  it  is  thoroughly  explained  to  every 
American  businessman  how  important 
our  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  are  to  the 
security  of  the  Nation  and  to  his  own 
future  as  a  free  and  independent  execu- 
tive. I  am  convinced  that  we  will  get  the 
full  support  and  assistance  that  we  need 
from  these  good  citizens. 

Also,  if  it  is  emphasized  that  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  are  the  biggest  bargain  we 
have  in  national  defense,  today  supply- 
ing almost  30  percent  of  our  military 
strength  for  less  than  5  percent  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  I  know  that  the  point  will 
get  across  and  we  will  have  almost  100 
percent  employer  cooperation  with  our 
guardsmen  and  reservists.  After  all,  no- 
body wants  to  pay  higher  taxes,  to  sup- 
port a  huge  standing  army,  when  It  only 
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takes  a  little  cooperation  to  do  the  same 
job  for  less  money  with  a  combination  of 
reserve  and  Active  Forces. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  at  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  creating  this  new  "National 
Committee  for  Employer  Support  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve."  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
so  gratified  that  this  important  activity 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  an 
outstanding  citizen  as  Mr.  Roche. 

Most  of  us  recall  the  significant  an- 
nouncement 2  years  ago  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Mr.  Laird,  that  in  any 
future  emergency  buildup  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marines,  the  initial 
and  primary  augmentation  will  be  from 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
components,  not  the  draft.  This  repre- 
sented a  welcome  change  and  a  very 
proper  return  to  the  concept  of  the  citi- 
zen-soldier, the  Minuteman  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord,  the  volunteer  forces  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  that  have  taken 
up  arms  to  defend  this  Nation  in  every 
war  in  our  history. 

And  so  today  the  1  million  members 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  in  their  imits 
and  mobilization  assignments,  have  be- 
come an  even  more  vital  part  of  the  na- 
tional security  system  and  are  being  re- 
lied upon  more  heavily  than  at  any  time 
In  history  of  our  country — relied  upon  as 
nearly  one-third  of  the  "total  force" 
of  regulars  and  reservists  responsibile  for 
deterring  aggression  and  defending  the 
United  States  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are  on  the 
right  track  in  their  efforts  to  provide  a 
balanced,  economical  mix  of  full-time 
and  part-time  military  forces  for  the 
defense  of  this  country.  I  believe  they  are 
right  in  placing  our  reliance  on  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  rather  than  the  dralt 
if  a  quick  buildup  of  our  Armed  Forces 
ever  becomes  necessary  again.  And  I  be- 
lieve they  are  so  right  to  try  to  achieve 
an  all-volunteer  force,  both  regular  and 
reserve,  and  do  away  with  the  draft  ex- 
cept in  time  of  absolute  need. 

But  this  broad  concept  of  national  de- 
fense will  not  work  if  we  are  not  able  to 
keep  our  Guard  and  Reserve  up  to 
strength  as  a  result  of  job  pressures  back 
at  the  plant  or  ofBce.  If  our  Reserve 
Forces  become  undermanned  as  a  result 
of  this  employer  resistance,  they  will  be 
incapable  of  performing  their  mission 
and  the  defense  posture  of  this  Nation 
will  be  undermined. 

The  serious  complications  which  may 
ensue  from  a  lack  of  support  has  been 
recognized  at  the  White  House  and  in 
all  our  Reserve  Forces,  and  now,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  the  right  action  has  been 
taken  to  correct  the  situation  at  the 
source,  among  the  employers,  executives, 
supervisors  and  foremen  in  every  fac- 
tory, office  building  and  place  of  employ- 
ment in  the  Nation.  This  new  committee 
will  carry  an  important  message  to  every 
person  who  hires  guardsmen  or  reserv- 
ists— a  message  asking  his  understand- 
ing and  cooperation,  a  message  stressing 
the  important  role  his  reservist-employ- 
ees are  playing  in  the  national  defense, 
and  how  this  historic  militia  method 
holds  down  the  cost  of  security  to  him 
as  a  taxpayer. 


This  is  a  key  program  which  must  suc- 
ceed or  defense  will  cost  us  billions  more. 
If  we  are  unable  as  a  result  of  employer 
resistance  to  provide  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve manpower  we  need  in  our  total 
force,  we  must  obviously  provide  full- 
time  soldiers  at  six  times  the  cost.  Cer- 
tainly we  will  not  allow  our  available 
strength  to  fall  below  the  safety  zone,  so 
full-time  troops  are  the  only  alternative 
if  our  part-time  backup  forces  become 
undermanned. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  American  em- 
ployers will  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in 
this  matter,  once  they  imderstand  its  im- 
portance. I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
just  as  they  have  done  throughout  our 
history.  American  businessmen  will  make 
the  adjustments  and  accommodations 
necessary  to  the  schedules  of  their  work- 
ers who  belong  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve, 
and  will  support  these  volunteer  defend- 
ers just  as  they  support  their  local  police 
and  firefighters. 

Through  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  the 
American  businessman  has  always  been 
a  partner  in  the  national  defense,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  this  partnership  will 
soon  be  renewed  and  revitalized  as  this 
new  committee  conducts  its  program.  It 
is  my  personal  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  slippage  in  support  for  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  among  our  employers  has  not 
been  as  a  result  of  a  drop  in  patriotism, 
but  has  been  caused  only  by  a  buildup 
of  business  pressures  and  competitive  de- 
mands over  the  past  decade.  When  these 
Americans  are  reminded  of  the  vital 
position  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in  the 
forces  that  defend  them,  I  am  sure  they 
will  respond  positively  as  they  have  al- 
ways done  in  the  past. 

I  encourage  employers  throughout  this 
great  land  to  establish  and  adhere  to 
personnel  practices  that  will  encourage 
employee  participation  in  the  Guard  and 
Reserve,  by  assuring  sufiBcient  time  off 
for  military  training  annually  in  addition 
to  normal  vacation  time;  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference in  earnings  to  the  employee- 
guardsman /reservist  between  his  civilian 
income  and  his  military  pay  during  those 
training  periods;  to  assure  that  no  em- 
ployee is  penalized  in  job  security, 
promotions  or  work  schedules  because  of 
Guard  or  Reserve  affiliation;  and  to  rec- 
ognize those  employees  who  are  a  part 
of  this  20th  century  citizen-military 
force  for  their  extra  contribution  to  the 
protection  of  their  Nation,  their  com- 
munities, their  neighbors,  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

These  fine  men  and  women  who  help 
defend  America  and  our  sacred  principles 
are  to  be  saluted  for  their  unselfish  dedi- 
cation, and  they  deserve  every  encour- 
agement we  can  give  them. 


This  bill  is  based  upon  language  sug- 
gested by  the  administration,  and  trans- 
mitted by  Secretary  of  Labor  Hodgson  to 
Congress  on  July  18.  I  am  pleased  that 
10  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  have  cosponsored 
this  legislation  with  me:  Alphonzo  Bell, 
John  Dellenback,  Edwin  D.  Eshleman, 
William  A.  Steiger,  Orval  Hansen,  Ed- 
win B.  FoRSYTHE.  Victor  V.  Veysey, 
Jack  F.  Kemp,  and  Cliffard  Carlson. 

Last  March,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  older  Americans,  the  President 
proposed  that  the  ADEA  be  amended  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  As  he  pointed 
out  then,  government  at  all  levels  is  ex- 
panding its  work  force  at  a  rate  that 
makes  public  service  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  of  employment  in  the 
country  today.  It  is  incongruous  that  we 
now  prohibit  private  employers  from  dis- 
criminating in  hiring  and  employment 
practices  against  people  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  65,  but  fail  to  protect  em- 
ployers in  State  and  local  governments 
against  this  form  of  discrimination.  Con- 
gress recently  sunended  title  vn  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  extend  that 
act  to  State  and  local  governments.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  we  now  ex- 
tend this  parallel  antidiscrimination 
legislation  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  re- 
define the  term  "employer"  to  include 
agencies  of  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions of  States.  This  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  extending  the  coverage  of  the 
act  to  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees. The  term  "employee"  would  be 
redefined  to  make  it  clear  that  elected 
officials,  political  appointees  and  their 
staffs  would  not  be  subject  to  the  act. 

The  present  limitation  in  the  act,  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  employers  with  less 
than  25  employees,  would  not  apply  to 
State  and  local  government  units.  It 
would  be  administratively  impractical, 
as  well  as  simply  unfair  to  many  State 
government  employees,  to  try  to  apply 
such  a  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  early  con- 
sideration and  speedy  passage  of  this  bill 
to  protect  the  rights  of  thousands  of 
American  workers. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Esch)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  extend  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967 — ADEA — to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees. 


ARTHUR  W.  FELDMAN  RETIRES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Veysey)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29, 
after  30  distinguished  and  devoted  years 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Feldman  retired  at  his  last  post,  the 
American  Consulate  in  Mexicali,  Mexico. 

Because  the  twin  cities  of  Calexico  and 
Mexicali  form  the  major  gateway  be- 
tween our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  through  my  congres- 
sional district,  I  take  particular  pride  in 
caUing  Mr.  Feldman's  accomplishments 
to  my  colleagues'  attention.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Consul  Feldman  began  his  career  m 
1942  as  an  Immigration  Inspector  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Two  years 
later  he  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  was  posted  to  Alexandria, 
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Egypt.  Thereafter  he  served  in  Cuba. 
Brazil.  Uruguay,  and  Mexico,  with  one 
tour  in  the  Department  as  an  intelligence 
research  specialist  and  later  as  the  Costa 
Rican  Desk  Officer.  In  1964  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Consulate  at  Mexicali, 
from  which  he  retired  last  week. 

During  the  past  7  years.  Consul  Feld- 
man has  gained  the  esteem,  affection, 
and  admiration  of  citizens  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.  We  shall  all  be  saddened 
at  his  loss  and  that  of  his  wife,  Lily,  but 
we  wish  them  both  many,  many  years  of 
happiness  in  their  retirement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  most  gratified  to  note 
that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dent)  has  taken  the  time  to  read  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  last  Thursday  re- 
garding the  adverse  effects  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  on  minority  groups. 

I  am  somewhat  saddened,  however,  to 
be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  his  pe- 
rusal thereof  was  apparently  so  cursory 
that  he  missed  the  entire  point  of  the 
discussion. 

In  his  statement  in  yesterday's  Rec- 
ord, Mr  Dent  starts  out  by  turning 
around  the  enti;e  thesis  of  the  study  I 
summarized,  saying: 

It  makes  the  case  that  only  through  the 
imposition  of  a  subminlmum  wage  for  teen- 
agers can  you  bring  about  the  substitution 
of  teenagers  for  adult  workers. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  I  nor  anyone 
I  know  advocates  the  substitution  of 
teenagers  for  adult  workers;  nor  have  I 
heard  anyone  advocate  the  imposition  of 
a  "subminimum  wage"  on  anybody.  Sec- 
ond, the  actual  point  of  the  study,  as  I 
emphasized  last  Thursday,  was  that  the 
imposition  of  an  artificially  high  legal 
minimum  wage  severely  limits  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  marginal 
workers,  particularly  teenagers  who 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportimity  to 
develop  their  work  skills.  It  is  the  artifi- 
cially imposed  legal  minimum  wage 
which  prevents  the  employment  of 
workers  who  might  otherwise  be  profit- 
ably employed  to  the  greater  tsnefit  of 
all. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in  the 
study  to  support  Mr.  Dent's  contention 
that  a  "youth  differential"  would  lead 
to  the  substitution  of  teenage  workers 
for  adults  who  would  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  study  did  not  examine  or  attribute 
to  the  minimum  wage  any  effects  on  ag- 
.£,'regate  employment.  Total  employment 
is  determined  by  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy. The  minimum  wage  has  the  effect  of 
cutting  off  minority  groups  and  the 
young  from  the  benefits  of  economic  and 
employment  growth. 

The  gentleman  continues  by  noting 
that  one  finding  of  the  study  was  that 
minimum  wages  contribute  to  increased 
stability  of  employment  for  adults.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  he  accepts  tliis  conclu- 
sion without  qualification,  because  this 
implies  his  acceptance  of  the  other  part 
of  the  same  conclusion  which  he  did  not 
mention,  to  wit,  that  this  Increase  in 
stability  is  concentrated  among  white, 


male  adults,  and  that  the  cost  of  this 
increased  stability  Is  borne  not  by  em- 
ployers but  by  teenagers,  particularly 
black  teenagers.  The  unemployment  rates 
for  male  and  female  black  teenagers  are 
23.1  and  37  percent  respectively.  These 
compare  with  a  rate  of  3.8  percent  for 
white  male  adults.  A  very  substantial 
portion  of  the  difference  is  attributable  to 
the  presence  of  the  minimum  wage.  I  too 
am  in  favor  of  employment  stability  for 
white  male  adults,  but  I  do  not  believe 
in  preferential  treatment  for  this  group 
over  black  teenagers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  is  presently 
in  the  process  of  recovering  from  a  reces- 
sion and  simultaneously  attempting  to 
assimilate  into  the  labor  force  an  un- 
precedented number  of  young  inexperi- 
enced workers,  the  product  of  the  post- 
war "baby  boom."  We  could  not  pick  a 
worse  time  to  construct  additional  im- 
pediments to  the  entrance  of  such  work- 
ers. The  adverse  effects  of  so  doing  would 
be  manifold  and  extensive. 

First,  there  is  the  loss  to  the  economy 
of  the  potential  productive  power  of 
those  who  would  be  denied  employment. 
Second,  there  is  the  increased  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  resulting  from  the  growth  of 
the  welfare  rolls.  Third,  there  is  the  re- 
striction of  opportunities  for  the  young 
to  acquire  the  training  and  experience 
which  would  make  them  more  employ- 
able and  more  productive  in  the  future. 
And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  there 
is  the  perpetuation  of  the  ethic  of  despair 
resulting  from  the  destruction  of  con- 
fidence and  the  loss  of  ambition  on  the 
part  of  those  young  workers  who  find 
themselves  trapped  in  a  situation  where- 
in they  cannot  get  a  job  because  they 
lack  skills  and  experience,  and  they  can- 
not acquire  these  skills  and  experience 
because  they  cannot  get  a  job.  It  is  well 
recogiiized  that  this  vicious  circle  is  one 
of  the  primary  causes  of  disenchantment 
on  the  part  of  the  young  and  minority 
groups  with  "the  system  "  or  "the  estab- 
lishment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  exacerbate  this 
situation.  I  implore  that  the  House  con- 
ferees be  instructed  to  bear  these  issues 
in  mind  and  to  insist  on  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  minimum  wage  bill,  rather 
than  accede  to  the  grossly  irresponsible 
mcEisure  which  has  emerged  from  the 
Senate. 

THE  FEDERAL  EXPERIMENT  ON 
SYPHILITIC  VICTIMS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
niinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
already  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  inserted  in  the 
Record,  two  articles  pertaining  to  the 
Federal  experiment  on  syphilitic  victims 
which  began  in  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  some  40 
years  ago. 

I  feel  that  this  expeiiment  has  raised 
so  many  serious  questions — such  as  how 
such  an  experiment  was  ever  allowed  to 
take  place  from  the  beginning  and  why 
it  was  not  discontinued  after  penicillin 
was  found  to  be  a  cure  for  syphilis.  Even 
more  serious,  is  the  question  of  what  is 
being  done  now  for  those  men  and  their 


families  who  have  suffered  through  this 
whole  ordeal.  Because  these  questions 
have  not  been  answered  and  because  I 
feel  that  the  American  public  must  know 
the  answers  to  these  questions  in  order 
that  this  type  of  human  sacrifice  will 
never,  even  happen  again,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  the  third  ailicle  on  tliis 
subject  which  appeared  in  Monday's 
Washington  Post  and  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  that  paper  on  the  same  day. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must  seek 
out  the  answers  to  these  and  other  ques- 
tions regarding  this  experiment  and  that 
we  must  be  assured  that  this  will  never 
happen  again. 

Medical  Experiments 

From  the  news  accounts,  Charlie  Pollard, 
a  66-year-old  black  farmer  in  Notasulga,  Ala., 
appears  to  be  an  easy-going  man.  No  doubt 
he  is,  but  It  is  still  a  wonder.  In  1932.  Mr. 
Pollard  became  part  of  a  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice study  on  the  effects  of  untreated  syphilis, 
and  the  trouble  is  for  40  years  he  has  gone 
untreated  even  though  a  possible  cure — peni- 
cillin— has  been  available  for  25  years.  Of 
the  600  black  men  in  Alabama  in  the  study 
200  were  allowed  to  suffer  the  disease  un- 
treated; seven  died  as  a  direct  result  of 
syphilis. 

Medical  experiments  on  human  beings  are 
ethically  sound  if  the  guinea  pigs  are  fully 
informed  of  the  facts  and  dangers.  The  Ala- 
bama study  is  a  repugnant  revelation  and 
the  only  comfort  is  the  assurances  of  current 
PHS  officials  that  such  an  experiment  would 
not  be  tolerated  today.  There  is  always  a 
lofty  goal  in  the  research  work  of  medicine 
but  too  often  in  the  past  it  has  been  the 
bodies  of  the  poor — prisoners  are  popular, 
too — on  whom  the  unlofty  testing  is  done. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  the  style  of  the  .Ala- 
bama study  has  been  seen  before.  Three  years 
ago  in  San  Antonio,  some  400  Mexican-Amer- 
ican women  were  part  of  a  federally-funded 
experiment  studying  the  effect  of  birth  con- 
trol pills.  One  part  of  the  group  received 
real  pills,  another  received  pills  that  were 
untested  for  safety  and  a  final  part  was 
given  placebos,  or  fake  pills.  The  women 
were  not  told  the  pills  were  different.  The 
study  ended  when,  among  other  findnigs, 
the  Food  and  Dn.ig  Administration  ruled  the 
experimental  pills  were  unfit  for  human  use. 
Six  women  taking  the  fake  pills  became  preg- 
nant. 

It  is  futile  to  waste  outrage  on  such  prac- 
tices, if  only  because  they  are  in  the  past 
and  cannot  be  changed  now.  It  is  more  cru- 
cial to  ensure — with  alJsoUiteness — that  they 
are  outlawed  in  the  future.  Although  no 
federal  legislation  on  medical  experlmer.ia- 
tion  f-xists.  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  may 
hold  hearings  shortly  to  see  if  it  is  needed. 
The  Alabama  and  San  Antonio  experiments 
appear  to  be  isolated  cases;  yet.  if  legislation 
for  a  national  policy  is  needed  to  ensure  that 
even  the  rare  occurrence  does  not  happen, 
it  would  be  worthwhile. 

Syphilis  Experiment  Probeo:  Experts  Argue 

Over  Possible  REPErnioN 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

The  case  of  the  "Pour  Hundred  Black  Ala- 
bamlans  With  SvTJhlUs,"  it  might  be  called. 

It  is  a  new  medicil  mystery  in  several  as- 
pects. A  chiller  in  its  effect  on  any  reader. 
And  perhaps  a  murder  story,  by  some  allega- 
tions— allegations  hotly  denied  by  doctors 
who  were  Involved. 

The  400.  as  disclosed  by  the  Associated 
Press  Tuesday,  were  men  from  their  20s 
through  their  70s  assembled  in  1932  In  the 
U.S.  county  with  the  highest  rate  of  syphilis. 
a  disease  for  which  there  was  then  no  good 
treatment. 
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The  400  received  no  treatment  as  any  part 
of  a  Public  Health  Service  study — still  con- 
tinuing today,  with  78  survivors — of  what 
happens  to  men  with  untreated  latent  or  In- 
active, yet  possibly  smouldering  spyhllls. 

This  fact  Is  not  so  surprising  for  the  1930s. 
For  German  Paul  Ehrlich's  "Salvarsan"  or 
•'606,"  though  he  won  a  Nobel  prize  and  wa« 
Inunortallzed  by  Edward  G.  Robiiison  In  an 
effusive  1940  movie  called  "Dr.  Ehrlich's 
Magic  Bullet,"  in  fact  may  have  harmed  as 
many  persons  as  it  cured. 

What  surprised  readers  last  week— and 
members  of  Congress,  and  even  government 
bealth  officials  who  had  never  heard  of  this 
•tudy — was  that  none  of  the  men  was  given 
the  new  wonder  drxig.  penicillin,  arter  it  be- 
came available  in  the  mid-1940s. 

These  are  the  bare  bones  of  the  story. 
They  alone  were  enough  to  make  Sen. 
James  Allen  (D.-Ala.>  call  the  study  "cal- 
lous' and  Sen.  William  Proxmire  (D-Wls.) 
call  It  "a  moral  and  ethical  nightmare."  They 
prompted  Rep.  Ralph  H.  Metcalfe  (D.-Ill.), 
member  of  the  Black  Caucus,  to  brand  the 
project  "one  of  the  most  frightening  forms 
of  genocide  practiced  upon  minorities  in  this 
country." 

They  were  also  enough  to  make  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal  say  after  preliminary 
Inquiry,  "I  was  shocked  and  horrified.  ...  I 
am  today  launching  a  full  investigalion." 
But  what  really  happened?  And  why? 
Also,  In  the  question  of  Rep  Metcalfe,  "How 
many  more  of  these  human  sacrifices  are 
being  made  elsewhere  in  this  country?" 

"I  can  say  with  certainty  that  such  a  study 
could  not  be  launched  today,  said  DuVal.  as- 
sistant secretary  for  health  and  scientific 
affairs. 

"It  does  happen  today."  .said  Dr.  Jon  Katz, 
a  New  Haven  psychiatrist,  adjunct  professor 
of  law  at  Yale  University  and  author  of  the 
new  1. 159-page  book,  "Experimentation  With 
Human  Beings,"  published  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  "Man's  inhumanity  against 
man"  is  pervasive,  states  Katz's  book,  and 
the    medical    world    is    not    immune. 

But  the  so-called  "Tuskegee  Project" — 
Tuskegee  is  the  seat  of  Macon  County.  Ala. — • 
was  humane  by  all  its  intention  in  the  1930s. 
This  Is  something  of  Its  story,  based  on 
Washington  Post  and  Associated  Press  inter- 
views. 

Syphilis  in  1932  was  a  bafning  medical 
problem.  There  were  indeed  "treatments;" 
usually  injection  with  heavy  metals  like 
mercury  and  bismuth,  followed  by  arsenlcals. 
The  "magic  bullet"  was  an  arsenic  com- 
pound. 

All  helped  kill  the  syphilis  organisms.  But 
the  treatments  had  to  be  continued  weekly 
for  many  months.  The  compounds  were 
poisonous,  and  some  patients  died. 

"The  treatment  was  horrible,"  said  Dr. 
Donald  Prlntz,  today  assistant  VD  chief  at 
Atlanta's  Federal  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol. "Weighing  the  effects  of  the  disease 
against  the  effects  of  the  treatment  was  a 
constant  battle." 

Doctors  habitually  asked.  "Is  the  cure  worse 
then  the  Illness?"  but  did  not  really  know. 
A  study  was  certainly  needed  to  seek  the 
answer,  especially  for  that  great  bulk  of 
syphllltlcs  known  as  latent  cases — jjeople  who 
harbor  the  germ,  respond  as  "positive"  to  a 
blood  test,  but  are  showing  no  symptoms. 
Most  doctors  attacked  all  syphilis,  active 
or  latent,  with  the  dangerous  poisons,  al- 
though a  famous  1890-to-1930  Oslo  study — 
a  group  of  patients  left  untreated  for  40 
years— had  shown  that  60  per  cent  never  dis- 
played further  symptoms. 

■Very  few  latents  ever  got  treatment,  how- 
ever, or  were  seen  by  a  doctor  for  any  reaaon 
In  the  pretty,  rolling  cattle  and  cotton  coun- 
try of  Macon  County,  Alabam*. 


What  better  place,  thought  the  Federal 
doctors,  to  follow  a  group  of  untreated  latents 
and  compare  their  fates  with  an  age-matched 
group  of  nonsjrphllltlc  men? 

Pour  hundred  latents,  then,  were  sought 
out  by  blood  tests,  and  another  200  men  as 
the  healthy  controls.  All  were  examined 
yearly. 

Anyone  with  any  active  lUness,  syphilis  or 
otherwise,  was  apparently  told  to  go  to  a 
doctor  or  hospital  for  treatment.  But  a  figure 
on  the  number  really  cared  for  will  probably 
have  to  await  DuVal's  investigation. 

In  the  early  days,  at  least,  there  was  no 
check  to  see  if  any  had  been  treated,  a  key 
early  participant.  Dr.  John  R.  Heller,  told 
the  AP  last  week. 

Treatment  was  not  the  study's  purpose  or 
responsibility,  he  explained.  "Naturally  you'd 
rather  have  the  study  population  untreated, 
but  there  was  no  covert  attempt  to  keep 
these  people  untreated." 

He  insisted,  too.  "There  was  nothing  in 
the  experiment  that  was  unethical  or  un- 
scientific." 

Heller,  now  67,  was  then  a  young  Public 
Health  Service  officer.  One  superior  was  Dr. 
Raymond  A.  Vonderlehr,  who  almost  cer- 
tainly would  have  had  the  approval  of  the 
famous,  longtime  surgeon  general,  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran.  VD  was  one  of  Parran's  prime 
concerns. 

Parran  is  dead.  Vonderlehr  at  75  still  lives 
In  Atlanta  but  is  frail  and  ill.  He  went  on 
to  become  a  director  of  the  important  "CDC," 
then  called  the  "Center  for  Communicable 
DLsease." 

Talented,  well-known  Rod  Heller  became 
chief  of  the  Public  Health  Service's  VD  divi- 
sion from  1943  to  1948.  and  later  director  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  Bethesda. 
Reviewing  the  anti-cancer  battle.  Time  put 
him  on  its  July  27,  1959  cover,  calling  him 
"a  near  ideal  choice"  as  a  leader,  a  "diplo- 
mat" who  could  keep  peace  among  "back- 
biting" scientists. 

Although  all  the  patients  in  the  Alabama 
study  were  black.  Heller  adds.  "There  was 
absolutely  no  racial  overtone,  and  this  was 
not  an  attempt  to  exploit  the  Negroes." 

They  were  certainly  what  scientists  call  a 
homogeneous  population,  and  they  were  con- 
centrated in  this  area  where  they  could  easily 
be  reached. 

Also,  said  Heller:  "We  told  them  what  they 
had" 

However,  "we  didn't  tell  them  we  were 
looking  for  syphilis."  said  Dr.  J.  W.  WUliams, 
a  Tuskegee  physician  who  worked  on  the 
project  as  an  intern  in  the  1930s.  "I  don't 
think  they  would  have  known  what  It  was." 

"They  told  me  I  had  the  bad  blood,"  testi- 
fies 66-year-old  Charlie  Pollard,  a  young  man 
of  26  when  he  was  enrolled.  "Bad  blood"  was 
a  common  phrase  for  venereal  disease.  It  Is 
still  in  use  today  in  more  than  one  part  of 
the  country. 

The  project  has  Issued  at  least  13  valuable 
leports.  A  1952  study,  said  Prlntz,  showed 
that  the  life  expectancy  of  the  Tuskegee 
xintreated  had  been  reduced  by  only  4.17 
years,  compared  with  a  7.1-year  decrease 
among  treated  syphilltics. 

"We  followed  these  people  very  carefully. 
They  were  not  left  to  die,  "  said  Dr.  Sidney 
Olansky  of  Elmory  University  Medical  School, 
who  Joined  the  project  In  1950.  "They  got 
excellent  medical  care,  better  than  the  aver- 
age person  in  that  area.  I  resent  very  much 
this  business  that  we  took  a  bunch  of  poor 
Iieople  and  let  them  die." 

At  least  seven  of  the  400  have  died  of 
syphilis,  however,  and  some  might  have  lived 
longer,  agreed  Dr.  Prlntz  and  his  chief,  Dr. 
J.  D.  Millar. 

For  m  1943  penicillin  first  became  available 
in  small  amounts.  By  the  mid  or  late  19408  It 
was  In  good  supply. 

There  was  for  a  time  sincere  medical  de- 


bate over  Its  value  in  syphilis,  especially 
late  syphilis.  Penicillin  also  sometimes  pro- 
duces Its  own  adverse  reactions. 

"We  did  not  know  enough.  We  would  not 
have  been  comfortable  about  treating  this 
group  with  penicillin  until  the  mld-19506," 
Olansky  maintained. 

By  then  was  It  too  late  to  treat  any  of 
these  men?  "I  would  think  so;  he  said,  "If 
I  had  a  50-year-old  latent  walk  into  my  office 
right  now  with  no  complications,  I  probably 
would  not  give  him  penicillin." 

Prlntz  disagreed.  True,  he  said.  "At  that 
time  the  average  man  In  the  study  had  had 
the  disease  at  least  20  years.  But  that  was  the 
critical  Juncture  when  some  could  have  been 
helped.  I  can't  tell  you  how  many." 

Prlntz  said  doctors  today  would  almost 
universally  give  penicillin  to  a  latent  pa- 
tient in  his  50s  who  caught  the  disease  two 
decades  before.  There  is  still  hope,  he  main- 
tained, of  preventing  the  late  heart  and 
nervous  system  damage  which  often  makes  a 
patient's  last  years  unbearable. 

In  1969,  a  group  was  finally  convened  at 
Atlanta  to  review  this  study  in  "both  Its 
medical  and  moral  aspects,"  Prlntz  reported. 
At  that  late  date,  the  main  conclusion  was  to 
try  to  see  that  the  men  were  given  good  care 
by  their  local  doctors  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

Some  of  the  survivors  have  themselves  en- 
gaged a  civil  rights  lawyer  In  hope  of  getting 
compensation. 

DuVal,  Printz  and  Olansky — though  of 
different  views  on  the  handling  of  the  Ala- 
bama 400 — agreed  that  this  experiment 
would  never  be  repeated  today. 

Most  of  the  nation's  medical  research  is 
funded  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Its  present  guidelines,  states  director  Dr. 
Robert  Marston,  emphasize  a  grantee's  "basic 
responsibilities  for  safeguarding  the  sub- 
jects' rights."  They  say  "an  appropriate  in- 
stitutional committee"  must  insure  that  all 
rights  are  protected,  that  any  risks  to  an  in- 
dividual "are  outweighed  by  the  potential 
benefits  to  him  or  by  the  Importance  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained,  and  that  Informed 
consent  is  to  be  obtained." 


OIL  LEAK  ON  ALASKA'S  NORTH 
SLOPE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  Hoiise,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  AspiN)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
learned  of  an  oil  leak  on  Alaska's  North 
Slope  which  bodes  ill  for  the  future  safe- 
ty of  the  trans-Alaska  oil  pipeline. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  of  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  about  this  matter. 
A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  fel- 
lows along  with  two  excellent  Investiga- 
tive articles  which  appeared  recently  in 
the    weekly    publication,    the    Tundra 

Times : 

JUI.T  29, 1972. 
Mr.  RocERS  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  InterioT, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretary:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  there  have  been  two  recent 
oil  leaks  at  the  Happy  Valley  camp,  in  the 
Alyeska-owned  pijiellne  construction  camp 
located  on  Alaska's  north  slope,  which  may 
have  caused  envlrormiental  damage  to  the 
Sagavanlrktok  River  (commonly  known  as 
the  Sag  River) ,  specifically  to  the  arctic  char 
and  grayling  fish  In  the  river. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  one  of  the 
Happy  Valley  leaks  has  persisted  since  De- 
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cember  1970  and  still  persists.  Yet  no  one 
knows  the  precise  size  of  the  leaks  or  the 
amount  of  damage  that  has  been  Inflicted  to 
the  Sag  River.  When  this  leak  was  reported 
in  December  1970,  I  am  told,  the  EPA  and 
Coast  Guard  failed  to  orovlde  an  Inspector 
to  investigate  the  leak.  Moreover,  I  under- 
stand that  a  second,  separate  leak  occurred 
in  June  1972  but  was  not  reported,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  the  Coast  Guard  until 
July  12  by  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Company. 

Frankly.  I  find  It  Incredible  that  an  oil  leak 
going  on  for  more  than  8  months  has  been 
kept  quiet  for  so  long.  Even  more  Incredible 
is  the  fact  that  It  has  still  not  been  corrected. 
After  all,  if  the  Interior  Department  can't 
correct  a  relatively  minor  spill  In  one  of 
Alyeska's  camp  sites  before  construction  has 
even  begun  on  the  Alaska  Pipeline,  how  Is  it 
going  to  prevent  much  larger,  potentially 
catastrophic  spills  from  occurring? 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  thoroughly  looked,  is  looking  or 
wil'  look  Into  these  le^.ks  at  the  Happy  Val- 
ley camp  and  will  Issue  a  complete  report  on 
the  causes  of  the  leaks,  the  environmental 
damage  resulting  from  the  leaks,  v/hat  has 
been  done  to  correct  the  leaks  and  what 
action  is  being  taken  to  prevent  Fimllar 
leaks  In  the  future. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  on  this 
matter  In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 

(From  the  Tundra  Times,  July  12,  1972) 

Mini-Leak  on  North  Slope 

alyeska  and  blm  sat  minimal  leak  occukreo 

(By  Jacqueline  Glasgow) 

Since  the  discovery  of  oil  on  the  North 
Slope,  Alaskans  have  been  confronted  with 
two  emotions:  excitement  at  the  possibilities 
for  development,  wealth  and  employment  for 
the  state,  and  secondly,  concern  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  wild  beauty  and 
abundant  game  resources.  That  the  one  could 
be  achieved  without  the  cost  of  the  other 
has  been  the  aim  of  major  efforts  from  many 
directions. 

A  big  bugaboo  has  been  the  possibility  of 
an  oil  leak  causing  extensive  damage  to  the 
natural  environment,  a  leak  either  along  the 
pipeline  route  or  at  the  coastal  loading  docks. 

Various  forms  of  legislation  have  been 
sought  to  cover  the  eventualities  anticipated, 
scientific  studies  have  been  conducted  by 
environmentalist,  conservationist,  state,  fed- 
eral, and  Native  interest  groups,  and  by  the 
major  oil  companies  themselves. 

The  question  has  been — What  would  hap- 
pen If?  What  would  happen  if  there  is  a 
spill? 

Last  weekend,  the  Tundra  Times  uncovered 
a  story  of  a  mini-leak  on  the  Slope.  The 
leakage,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  Alyeska  officials  was  "mini- 
mal",  it  Is  a  small  story  about  a  small  hap- 
pening. Nevertheless,  the  significance  of  the 
measures  taken  or  not  taken,  and  the  atti- 
tudes of  those  ramifications  are  mean- 
ingful in  a  larger  and  more  critical  sense. 

The  leakage  occurred  at  the  Happy  Valley 
Camp,  an  Alyeska  owned  pipeline  construc- 
tion camp  located  on  the  North  Slope  about 
10  miles  downriver  from  Interior  Airways 
Sag  1  Airport.  Adjoining  the  camp  Is  a  fair- 
sized  creek  which  flows  Into  the  Sagavanlrk- 
tok River  which  flows  north  and  empties  ul- 
timately into  Prudhoe  Bay. 

Various  fuels  necessary  for  operatloii  of  the 
camp  are  stored  In  rubberized  fabric  storage 
•^bladders."  There  Is  dlesel  fuel  for  heavv 
duty  machinery,  for  heating  and  stove  oil. 
jet  fuel  for  helicopters  and  aircraft,  and 
regular  aviation  gas. 


The  fuel  is  brought  in  by  Hercules  carso 
planes  and  pumped  into  the  collapsible 
bladders,  which  are  easily  transported  and 
put  on  site. 

An  Injunction  sought  by  environmentalist 
and  other  Interests  just  prior  to  completion 
of  camps  required  that  sheets  of  vlsquene 
be  laid  down  to  line  the  pit  In  which  the 
bladders  are  laid  and  that  earthen  dikes  be 
erected  around  the  fields  to  contain  the  fuel 
In  the  event  of  a  leakage. 

A  man  who  spent  a  month  In  the  Happy 
Valley  camp  (from  June  6  to  July  1)  came 
to  the  Tundra  Times  with  photographs  and 
a  quart  container  of  liquid  which  he  claimed 
to  have  taken  on  the  site  at  a  small  catch 
basin  near  the  creek  Into  which  oil  was 
draining  down  from  the  soil. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Happy  Valley, 
he  noticed  darkened  soil  and  seepage  below 
the  bladder  field.  He  walked  down,  put  his 
finger  In  a  small  puddle,  then  a  paper  towel, 
which  he  lit.  It  flared  and  burned. 

Later  he  commented  to  the  manager  of 
the  camp:  "Looks  like  you  have  a  bad  leak 
In  your  bladder  field." 

The  camp  manager  said  no.  that  the  leak 
was  just  residual  oil  from  filling  the  tanks 
which  had  seeped  out  after  the  ground  had 
thawed. 

Later,  the  man  reported  observing  an  em- 
ployee at  the  camp,  assigned  to  go  down  to 
the  catch  basin  two  and  sometimes  three 
times  a  day  to  burn  off  the  oil  that  ac- 
cumulated on  the  surface. 

He  concluded  that  there  had  to  be  a  major 
leakage  to  occasion  that  amount  of  activity 
and  his  curiosity  led  him  to  further  Investi- 
gate the  amount  of  oil  In  the  pond  and  the 
rate  of  flow  out  of  the  soil,  which  he  esti- 
mated by  filling  a  quart  container  In  15 
seconds  (or  a  gallon  a  minute) ,  and  by  drop- 
ping cracker  crumbs  on  the  surface. 

He  reported  that  there  were  apparently 
two  catch  basins,  an  earlier  one  which  ap- 
peared to  not  be  In  use  at  the  present  time 
and  which  had  been  eroded  by  the  stream, 
and  the  present  one  where  the  burning  took 
place  every  day. 

Wliat  alarmed  him  was  that  the  second 
basin  had  a  three  Inch  pipe  protruding  un- 
der the  water  from  it  which  he  felt  was  di- 
rectly letting  oil  flow  Into  the  stream  and 
polluting  it. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
was  contacted  by  Tundra  Times  they  ad- 
mitted that  there  had  been  a  spill,  that  it 
occurred  about  last  August  or  September, 
not  from  a  bladder  but  from  an  underground 
pipe. 

They  said  that  permission  had  been  given 
to  burn  off  the  residue  in  the  manner  which 
was  being  used.  However,  upon  looking  at  the 
photographs,  they  were  unable  to  give  an 
explanation  for  the  pipe  extending  into  the 
water. 

Alyeska  was  then  contacted  and  also  con- 
firmed the  leakage,  adding  that  there  had 
been  an  even  more  recent  leak  within  the 
last  four  to  five  weeks.  They  said  correc- 
tive measures  had  been  taken,  the  leak  has 
been  located,  repaired,  and  reported. 

Dave  Nelson,  an  engineer  with  the  firm, 
said  tJie  spill  was  about  100  gallons  of  Arctic 
Diesel  fuel,  a  clear,  water-white  product.  He 
said  that  about  a  year  ago.  they  detected 
fuel  btit  he  believed  the  present  seepage  was 
from  a  new  leak. 

The  engineer  In  charge  of  Happy  Vallev 
was  at  the  camp  site  on  the  day  Alyeska 
was  questioned  and  would  give  details  when 
lie  could  be  reached. 

Another  spokesman  for  Alye.ska  said  the 
amount  of  the  spill  was  not  great,  but  added. 
•  No  spills  are  really  Justified." 

He  said  that  Alyeska  was  concerned  and 
that  their  own  environmentalist.  Dale  Bran- 
do:., was  on  the  site  investigating  the  situ- 
ation with  the  engineer. 


He  referred  Tundra  Times  to  Max  Brewer, 
In  charge  of  the  state  of  Alaska's  Environ- 
ment Protection  agency  and  to  George  Van 
Whye  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Dept.  for  sta- 
tistics on  whether  there  had  been  any  dam- 
age to  fish  in  the  scream  and  the  Sag  River. 

The  Sag  River  Is  a  transportation  rout « 
for  Arctic  char  on  their  way  to  spawn  and 
is  also  a  grayling  stream.  Tundra  Times  wUl 
report  the  effect  on  fish  as  soon  as  statistics 
are  available  from  those  agencies,  but  indica- 
tions, according  to  Alye-ska,  are  that  therj 
has  been  no  damage  whatsoever. 

Dave  Nelson,  Alyeska  engineer,  had  a 
theory  that  the  pipe  evident  in  the  photo- 
graph was  placed  in  the  catch  basin  deliber- 
ately to  act  as  an  oil  separator. 

"Oil,"  he  said,  "will  rise  to  the  top  of  water. 
If  the  pipe  Is  strategically  placed,  it  will 
function  to  draw  off  the  water  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  facilitate  the  burning  process." 

He  advised  that  any  conclusions  be  with- 
held until  the  engineer  at  the  site  be  con- 
sulted. 

When  asked  if  the  arrangements  were  not 
crudely  constructed  and  dangerously  close 
to  the  stream  where  a  flood  condition  could 
wash  out  the  entire  basin,  he  reiterated  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  spill  was  not  signii'i- 
cant  and  that  even  if  100  gallons  were  al- 
lowed to  flow  Into  the  stream  all  at  once, 
it  would  dissipate  rapidly  and  cause  no  ap- 
preciable damage. 

He  discussed  an  incident  at  another  camp 
where  a  bear  had  entered  the  bladder  field 
and  clawed  three  of  the  storage  bladders. 
In  that  case  he  said,  the  soil  of  the  pit  was 
"Impervious"  and  the  fuel  had  been  con- 
tained m  the  pit  until  they  had  pumped  it 
into  an  empty  bladder  and  flown  in  an  extra 
tank  within  a  matter  of  hours. 

He  was,  however,  critical  of  the  use  of 
vlsquene  to  line  the  fields.  He  reported  that 
the  first  winter  after  Installation.  It  was 
mostly  gone,  not  having  held  up  in  sub-zero 
weather. 

"It  just  doesn't  work,"  he  said. 

They  are  looking  for  another  material  » Ith 
which  to  replace  It,  but  so  far  nothing  had 
been  found.  In  spite  of  the  drawbacks,  he 
still  felt  the  rubberized  fabric  bladders  were 
the  best  solution  to  the  fuel  storage  problem. 

A  Fairbanks  representative  for  the  Friends 
of  the  Earth.  Jim  Kowalski.  is  not  as  certain 
that  the  bladders  offer  the  safest  solution. 
His  organization  plans  to  investig.ite  overall 
effects  of  the  recent  spillage. 

Alyeska  has  volunteered  a  plane  to  take 
Tundra  Times  to  the  site  to  investigate  con- 
ditions first-hand.  A  Bvireau  of  Land  Man- 
agement engineer  will  accompany  the  flight 
and  confirm  that  no  environmental  regula- 
tions have  been  violated.  A  final  report  will 
appear  in  next  week's  Tundra  Times. 

The  question  is  one  of  balance,  of  develop- 
ment and  Industry  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
protection  and  ecology  on  the  other.  Per- 
liaps  at  no  other  time  or  place  in  tlie  entire 
world  has  industry  been  so  cautiotisly 
watched  and  had  so  many  requirements 
placed  upon  it. 

The  man  who  first  reported  the  Happy 
Valley  leak  to  the  press  chose  Tundra  Times. 
he  said,  "because  I  felt  the  Natives  had  the 
first  slake  in  the  environment.  They  have 
lived  off  the  land  for  so  long." 

•But."  he  added,  "it  also  concerns  all 
Americans.  There  are  people  in  fhe  lower  48 
who  have  never  seen  virgin  country.  This  is 
one  of  the  last  places  left." 

Tlie  preservation  of  that  virgin  country, 
he  felt,  would  long  outlast  t!ie  oil  boom. 

Balance  is  a  requirement  put  upon  m.nn. 
just  as  It  Is  put  upon  Nature.  In  the  next 
lew  years  to  come,  Alaskans  will  put  to  test 
their  own  resources  for  achieving  a  measure 
of  balance  between  development  and  pro- 
tection of  the  land. 
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Happy  Valley  Seepack  Oozes 


MELTING  TUNDRA  BELEASES  OIL  LEAK  FROM  PAST 
SPILL 

(By  Jacqueline  Glasgow) 

Happy  Valley  Camp. — Whether  the  amount 
of  oil  that  entered  a  tributary  stream  of  the 
Sogavanlrktok  River  by  the  Alyeska  Happy 
Valley  construction  camp  during  a  period 
from  December,  1970  to  July  1972  was  of  a 
magnitude  to  damage  the  delicate  Arctic 
tundra  and  the  stocks  of  Arctic  Char  and 
grayling  flsh  that  abound  In  those  waters 
was  still  not  solved  after  a  visit  to  the  site  of 
the  spill  on  July  12. 

nylng  north  over  the  Brooks  Range  to  In- 
vestigate the  reported  leak  on  the  North 
Slope.  BLM  engineer  Ed  Waszkiewlcz  pointed 
out  the  vastness  of  the  space  over  which  the 
plane  was  flying,  relating  It  to  the  relative 
smallness  of  the  area  set  aside  for  the  pipe- 
line route. 

"Putting  the  pipeline  In  proportion."  he 
said,  "Is  like  taking  a  shoestring  In  the 
Chena  Building  (a  modest  three  story  build- 
log  m  Fairbanks)  and  laying  it  from  end  to 
end." 

Tim  Wallls,  vice-president  of  the  Tanana 
Chiefs,  agreed  that  "It's  a  good  analogy.  But 
It  doesnt  go  far  enough.  If  the  shoestring 
was  made  out  of  some  kind  of  acid  and  it  be- 
gan to  eat  Into  the  material  around  it,  the 
floor  and  so  on.  until  eventually  it  spread 
out  Into  the  structure  and  the  Chena  Build- 
ing collapsed,  that's  more  like  what  you're 
talking  about." 

No  one  was  able  to  give  a  figure  as  to  the 
exact  amount  of  the  leakages  or  for  that 
matter,  as  to  the  number  of  actual  leaks.  The 
original  accident  seems  to  have  occurred 
within  a  utility  building  hovislng  the  camp's 
generator  in  December  of  1970.  A  report  from 
Alyeska's  engineer  on  the  site  described  the 
accident. 

"In  December  1970,  a  2"  fuel  line  cracked 
Inside  the  utility  building.  Oil  escaped  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  building.  How  much 
was  not  known  but  conservative  estimate  Is 
200  gallons.  The  oil  soaked  gravel  fill  was 
excavated  and  wasted  100'  uphill  from  the 
creek." 

"This  waste  area,"  says  the  August.  1971 
report,  "and  the  original  oil  soaked  leak  area 
Is  the  apparent  source  of  fuel  oil  showing  up 
In  the  creek  (In  1971).  New  fuel  line  in- 
stalled after  the  break.  No  present  leaks  In 
evidence." 

The  problem  was  persistent.  As  the  ground 
warmed  up  with  the  summer  thaw  In  1971. 
oil  continued  to  drain  out  of  the  surround- 
ing soil.  To  Alyeska's  embarrassment,  a  film 
on  the  nearby  creek  was  first  noticed  by  some 
visiting  Congressmen. 

A  corrective  measure  was  designed:  "A 
floating  boom,  consisting  of  three  4"  x  4"  x  6' 
long  timbers  connected  by  4"  wide  metal 
strips,  attached  along  the  upstream  edge,  was 
strung  across  the  creek  about  200  feet  down- 
stream from  where  the  oil  was  entering. 

"Several  collection  cans  were  attached  to 
the  floating  boom.  Each  can  had  a  wick  In- 
stalled to  absorb  the  oil.  OH  was  also  skimmed 
off  the  top  of  the  water  as  It  piled  up  be- 
hind the  floating  boom." 

The  amount  was  apparently  decreased  or 
stopped.  Later  In  the  month,  a  film  was  again 
noticed,  and  a  ditch  was  dug  parallel  to  the 
creek  to  collect  oil  draining  out  of  the  gravel 
pad. 

Harvey  Yoshlhara,  fisheries  biologist  for 
the  Fish  and  Game  Dept.,  Division  of  Sport 
Fish,  said  his  department  made  a  rough 
ei>tlmate  of  the  amount  of  oil  flowing  Into 
the  stream  based  on  visual  calculation. 

They  estimated  that  from  one  to  two  gal- 
lons per  day  flowed  into  the  creek  last  year 
In  August.  Whether  or  not  this  rate  of  flow 
was  continual,  he  could  not  say.  When  the 
temperatures  dropped  to  sub-zero,  the  ground 
froze  and  retained  the  oil. 


When  It  warmed  up  again  In  1972,  the 
same  old  problem  was  there.  The  log  boom 
used  In  1971  was  utilized  again  for  a  abort 
time  and  new  measures  were  taken  to  get 
rid  of  It. 

Two  small  catch  ponds  were  excavated 
right  at  the  creek  edge,  pipes  Inserted  to 
drain  water  from  the  bottom,  and  the  oil 
burned  off  the  top.  Fires  were  burned  two 
and  sometimes  three  times  a  day  during 
June. 

Some  time  early  in  June,  it  was  suspected 
that  the  amount  of  oil  must  be  coming  from 
a  new  leak  rather  than  the  old  problem. 
The  leak  was  located  in  a  fuel  line  leading 
from  the  bladder  field  to  an  upper  storage 
tank,  in  a  buried  section  of  the  line. 

The  line  was  sealed  off  immediately  and 
a  new  one  installed  above  ground,  with  a 
portion  remaining  burled. 

Neither  BLM  nor  the  federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  had  any  records 
of  this  June  1972  leak  being  reported  as  a 
new  leak.  BLM  considered  that  the  problem 
was  covered  as  existing  before. 

Alyeska  has  a  responsibility  to  report  to 
EPA  and  the  Coast  Guard  any  oil  spills  wher- 
ever navigable  waters  are  Involved.  Earlier 
reports  were  made  to  both  agencies  in  1971, 
but  neither  sent  a  representative  to  review 
the  amount  of  damage. 

The  corrective  means  were  approved  by 
BLM's  Duane  Ferdinand. 

BLM  explained:  "Any  professional  should 
be  able  to  make  a  judgment.  You  may  con- 
sult with  others  but  the  decision  is  ulti- 
mately yours.  It's  like  a  doctor.  If  you  called 
in  ten  doctors,  you  might  get  ten  different 
opinions,  but  If  you  respect  his  opinion,  you 
go  with  it." 

There  is  no  fall-safe  method  of  cleaning  up 
an  oil  spin.  Ray  Morris,  oil  pollution  expert 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
said.  "If  you've  ever  walked  into  a  situation 
where  there's  been  any  sizeable  spill,  you  take 
one  look  at  It  and  you  have  a  helpless  feel- 
ing." 

"Once  they  get  away  from  you.  it's  a  real 
problem.  If  you  can  contain  It  at  the  time  of 
spill,  if  you  can  anticipate  accidents,  you 
have  a  better  chance  at  corrective  measures." 

On  pollution  in  general,  Morris  said.  "Once 
you've  got  people  In  an  area,  you  get  a  stove, 
you  get  fuel,  you've  got  a  problem." 

This  wEis  the  concern  of  the  North  Slope 
Eskimos  from  the  beginning  of  the  pipeline 
proposal.  John  Lear,  writing  in  the  Saturday 
Review  in  1970.  bad  said:  "Mistakes  were 
bound  to  happen.  They  would  have  to  be 
suffered  charitably  In  the  faith  that  their  re- 
currence would  be  prevented  or  at  least  min- 
imized by  ongoing  research." 

In  the  Happy  Valley  incident.  It  would  not 
seem  that  there  has  been  any  "research." 

No  scientist  took  definitive  samples  of  the 
amount  and  rate  of  flow  ol  the  oil  seepage 
into  the  creek. 

No  one  tested  the  soil  contamination 
around  the  bladder  field.  The  darkened  area 
was  described  as  being  due  to  natural  Arctic 
vegetation  decomposition,  yet  a  handful  of 
it  smells  strongly  of  fuel  oil. 

On  Earth  Day.  1970.  Eben  Hopson  of  Bar- 
row spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  pipeline. 

"We  must  remember  that  the  route  north 
of  the  Brooks  Range  is  almost  200  miles. 
The  Fish  and  Game  Department  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  has  officially  described  that  most  of 
that  route  will  be  along  the  Sagavanirktok 
River  'for  many  miles'." 

"Then  the  Fish  and  Game  Department 
says:  'Six  additional  rivers  crossed  or  closely 
approached  by  the  pipeline  north  of  the 
Brooks  Range  contain  important  stocks  of 
sports  fish,  principally  Arctic  Char  and  Gray- 
ling'." 

Harvey  Yoshlhara.  fisheries  biologist,  did 
not  feel  the  Happy  Valley  leakage  was  a 
major  problem.  However,  he  added,  "There's 
an  accumulation  factor.  We  don't  know  where 


the  oil  Is  being  collected,  U  It  Is  continuing 
to    leak." 

"If  It's  being  flushed  out,"  be  said,  "no 
problem.  If  It  settles  In  a  pool,  on  the  gravel 
bottom  of  a  pool,  It  could  cause  problems. 
Any  type  of  splH  Is  going  to  be  a  problem. 
Everything  has  to  be  In  relative  terms." 

"I  personally  feel  that  Alyeska  bad  done 
a  fairly  good  Job.  They're  taking  action  on 
it." 

The  spill  could  have  been  much  more  dam> 
aging,  said  Yoshlhara  If  it  had  occurred  at 
a  time  when  the  fish  were  migrating.  Pish 
and  Game  does  not  have  abundant  figures 
on  the  fish  population  In  the  stream.  Alyeska 
also  has  a  fish  crew  and  Yoshlhara  said  there 
was  a  very  free  exchange  of  data  between 
their  people  and  the  state's. 

In  general,  there  has  been  very  little  ex- 
ploration in  the  Sag  drainage. 

"If  we  are  able  to  get  the  natural  popu- 
lation now,  when  the  road  does  come  through, 
we'll  know  what  our  base  was." 

He  described  the  stream  beside  the  camp 
as  a  rearing  stream  for  Arctic  Char  and 
grayling.  At  times.  Fish  and  Game  may  ad- 
vise construction  crews  to  postpone  or  fore- 
stall construction  activity  that  might  be 
damaging  to  the  fish. 

Fish  and  Game  was  quoted  on  Earth  Day, 
1970,  as  saying,  "Predicting  the  impact  of 
this  pipeline  on  the  sport  flsh  resources  of 
waters  crossed  by  It  requires  much  more 
than  educated  guesses." 

Educated  guesses  by  on-site  engineers 
evaluated  the  oil  leakage  at  Happy  Valley 
as  minimal,  although  it  is  a  continuing 
problem  that  has  persisted  for  well  over  a 
year. 

During  that  time.  oU  has  been  Infiltrating 
the  creek  and  no  one  knows  where  the  oil 
has  gone  or  what  the  cumulative  effect  will 
be. 

If  there  have  been  as  many  as  three  acci- 
dents (number  three,  the  dropping  of  a  hell- 
copter  fuel  tank)  at  one  campsite  alone,  what 
is  the  total  of  small  accidents  In  all  the  camps 
along  the  route? 

A  BLM  official  said,  "Oil  seeping  Into  the 
Sag  River  really  isn't  much.  If  you  had  a 
tanker  leak  In  Prudhoe  Bay,  that  would  be 
major  and  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  EPA  peo- 
ple would  be  there." 

The  Alaska  Native  has  fought  every  Inch 
of  the  way  to  protect  his  land  from  damage. 
Is  it  to  be  protected  only  when  the  damage 
Is  major,  and  not  when  It  Is  minor? 

Waszkiewlcz  described  the  number  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  involved  In  one  way  or 
another  with  the  pipeline  activity  as  a 
"multlheaded  nK>nster  like  you  can't  believe." 

It  Is  curious  and  more  than  a  little  dis- 
turbing that  of  all  those  heads,  only  one 
BLM  engineer  investigated  the  magnitude  of 
the  damage  at  Happy  Valley. 

If  for  no  other  reason.  It  might  have  offered 
positive  proof  to  the  public  and  more  espe- 
cially, to  the  Alaskan  Native,  that  It  was  in- 
deed a  Mini-Leak,  and  that  reasonable  and 
orderly  procedures  were  followed,  resulting 
In  a  total,  fast,  and  efficient  clean-up. 

In  August  of  1971,  Duane  Ferdinand  wrote 
a  summary  of  his  evaluation  of  the  problem 
at  Happy  Valley : 

"The  cut-off  trench  below  the  waste  area 
had  only  limited  success  In  stopping  the  sub- 
surface flow  of  oil  to  the  creek.  This  flow 
would  be  very  difficult  to  stop  and  I  would 
not  recommend  that  an  attempt  be  made  to 
do  so.  Containment  of  the  oil  In  the  creek 
is  a  feasible  and  practical  way  to  minimize 
this  problem." 

This  series  on  the  Happy  Valley  situation 
began  with  the  question:  What  would  hap- 
pen If?  What  would  happen  If  there  Is  a 
major  oil  spill? 

The  "limited  success"  of  the  Happy  Valley 
clean-up  Is  an  awesome  indicator  of  the  dlfll- 
culties  anticipated  In  future  major  oil  spills. 
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TTS  SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  CANAL 
ZONE  AND  PANAMA  CANAL-NOT 
NEGOTIABLE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  a  state- 
ment to  this  body  on  "U.S.  Sovereignty 
Over  Canal  Zone — Latest  Attack"  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  20.  1972. 1 
quoted  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  commented  at 
some  length  thereon  in  protest  against 
allowing  the  Government  of  Panama  to 
establish  Panamanian  electoral  districts 
in  the  U.S.-owned  Panama  Canal  terri- 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  replied 
promptly  by  making  the  following  sig- 
nificant statements: 

First,  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Canal  Zone  Government  within  the  zone 
will  not  change  as  a  result  of  the  Pana- 
manian decree; 

Second,  that  Panamanian  citizens  re- 
siding in  the  zone  may  vote,  as  in  the 
past  in  places  outside  U.S.  jurisdiction; 
Third,  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  sent  a  diplomatic  note  to  Panama 
asserting  that  the  U.S.  Government  does 
not  accept  the  Panamanian  action  as 
one  to  assert  its  authority  in  the  canal 
territory  contrary  to  existing  treaty  pro- 
visions; and 

Fourth,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  sent  a  copy  of  my  July  6.  1972  letter 
to  the  Department  of  State. 

Though  the  indicated  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  does  help  to  clarify 
some  of  the  interpretations  placed  upon 
the  Panamanian  decree,  it  is  not  con- 
clusive. The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  Panama,  in  an  official  bulletin 
cm  May  24,  1972,  published  its  determi- 
nation in  the  current  treaty  negotiations 
to  "insist  on  imrestricted  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction  over  its  entire  territory"— 
Carta  de  Panama  No.  53— May  24,  1972, 
Information  Bulletin,  Ministry  of  Fo^ 
eign  Relations.  J 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  numerous 
public  statements  by  leaders  of  the  R^ 
ama  Revolutionary  Govemmrait,  com 
there  be  anything  more  definite  as  to 
Panamanian  objectives  than  this  dec- 
laration? The  decree  of  the  Panama 
Government  establishing  electoral  dis- 
tricts in  the  Canal  territory  is  interpreted 
in  Panama  as  an  exercise  of  its  sover- 
eignty regardless  of  what  our  State  De- 
partment may  say,  and  such  action 
should  not  be  recognized. 

The  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  are 
territory  and  property  under  the  sover- 
eign control  of  the  United  States.  The 
zone  was  acquired  for  canal  purposes  by 
the  United  States  by  purchase  of  the 
grant  in  perpetuity  from  Panama  and 
obtaining  title  to  all  privately  owned 
land  and  property  in  the  zone  by  pur- 
chase from  individual  owners.  Together 
the  zone  ajid  canal  form  a  part  of  the 
coastline  of  the  United  States  and  as 
such  sovereignty  over  them  is  not  nego- 
tiable. 

The  Panamanian  Government  has  no 
more  right  to  establish  electoral  districts 
for  its  citizens  in  the  U.S.  canal  terri- 
tory than  the  United  States  has  to  do  so 


in  Panama  for  our  citizens  there,  or 
France  in  the  LouisiaJia  Purchase  terri- 
tory. As  to  the  blind  atUtude  of  our  high- 
est officials  on  tiiis  weighty  matter  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  I  ask:  Why  Is  it 
that  they  have  aUowed  themselves  to  be 
brainwashed  by  Panamanian  dema- 
gogues? ^  „ 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  why  is  it  that  some  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  not  pub- 
licly asserted  that  our  rights,  powers,  and 
authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal  are  held  in  trusteeship  for 
civihzation,  that  they  are  nonnegotiable. 
and  that  they  will  be  held  in  perpetuity? 

In  order  that  the  Congress  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  July  26.  1972,  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  I  quote  it  as 
part  of  my  remarks : 

Department  of  thr  Armt. 

Vfashlngton,  D.C. 

Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood.  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  expressing  your  concern  over 
the  recent  Panamanian  action  regarding 
electoral  districts  for  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  position  taken  by  our  Government  In 
this  matter  was  reached  after  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  aspects  of  the  Panamanian 
decree  establishing  the  electoral  districts.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  Canal  Zone  Govern- 
ment within  the  Zone  will  not  change  as  a 
result  of  the  Panamanian  decree.  We  do  not 
plan  to  allow  voting  to  occur  In  the  Canal 
Zone.  Those  Panamanian  citizens  who  reside 
in  the  Zone  and  who  desire  to  participate  in 
this  election  may  vote,  as  in  the  past,  at 
places  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  diplomatic  note  presented  to 
Panama,  and  mentioned  by  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  Koren  In  his  22  June  letter  to  you, 
made  It  "clear  that  we  do  not  accept  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Panamanian  Government  as  one 
to  assert  authority  In  the  Canal  Zone  con- 
trary to  International  agreements  In  force 
between  our  two  nations.  We  also  Informed 
the  Panamanians  that  we  would  endeavor  to 
avoid  misinterpretation  of  the  decree  on  the 
part  of  Interested  persons  and  authorities  in 
the  United  States  and  that  we  expected  them 
to  do  likewise  In  Panama. 

I  appreciate  receiving  your  views  on  this 
matter.  In  order  that  the  Department  of 
State^^iSViware  of  your  thoughts  on  this  re- 
cenl/pafamanlan  action,  I  have  taken  the 
ibeft/W  providing  the  Department  a  copy 
of  your  recent  letter. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  F.  Froehlke. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


THE  VOLPE  PLAN  AND  ITS  EFFECT 
IN  LARGE-AREA  STATES— ANAL- 
YSIS OF  THE  1972  HIGHWAY 
NEEDS  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Roncalio)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
presented  the  1972  National  Highway 
Needs  Report '  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
The  report  recommends  a  major  reclas- 
sification of  authorization  categories 
within  the  highway  trust  fund  for  fiscal 
years  1974  through  1979.  The  intent  of 
this  reaUnement  is  to:  First,  provide  in- 
creased resources  to  deal  with  the  prob- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


lems  of  transportation  in  our  major 
metropolitan  areas;  second,  provide  in- 
creased flexibility  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  decide  their  transportation 
priorities  by  abolishing  narrow  categori- 
cal grant  problems;  and  third,  provide 
an  assured  pattern  of  program  growth 
by  funding  both  highway  and  mass 
transit  projects  from  the  highway  trust 
fund.' 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  administra- 
tive proposal  is  to  deny  Wyoming  of 
much  needed  Federal  aid  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  States  vital  IntersUte  Sys- 
tem. In  addition  Wyoming  would  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  appropriation 
of  Federal  funds  for  further  development 
of  the  States  highway  system  on  both 
urban  and  rural  levels. 

W.  G.  Lucas,  superintendent  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Wyoming  Highway  De- 
partment states  in  "The  Future  of 
Wyoming  Highway  Systems  '  that  Wyo- 
ming requires  $194.1  million  to  complete 
its  Interstate  Highway  System  by  1975.' 
Wyoming  interstate  apportionments  for 
fiscal  year  1972  were  $28,224,000.  A  simi- 
lar amoimt  was  appropriated  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
However,  DOT'S  needs  report  would  offer 
Wyoming  only  $17,479,000  for  fiscal  year 

1974  and  1975.' 

The  administrative  report  considers  a 

1975  completion  date  unrealistic.  "With 
anticipated  delays  resulting  from  con- 
troversy over  some  urban  interstate  loca- 
tions and  new  statutorj-  requirements,  it 
is  Ukely  that  the  presently  designated 
interstate  system  will  not  be  completed 
until  1980." ' 

It  is  at  best  dubious  that  Wyoming's 
interstate  system  will  be  totally  con- 
structed by  1980.  Mr.  Lucas'  costing  esti- 
mate is  well  above  the  cumulative  recom- 
mended  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 

1973  through  fiscal  year  1979.  The  1972 
needs  report  estimates  an  amount  of  only 
$16,975,000  for  each  fiscal  year  from  1976 
through  1979.  Note  that  simUar  estimates 
within  the  needs  report  for  fiscal  year 

1974  and  fiscal  year  1975  were  more  than 
4  percent  above  the  adjusted  figure  now 
cited  by  DOT.*  Even  without  adjusting 
the  1976-79  figures  the  total  Federal  al- 
lotments from  the  present  imtil  mid- 1980 
is  $159.3  million.  Reducing  Mr.  Lucas' 
estimate  by  10  percent  to  correct  the  total 
sum  required  for  completion  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Federal  Government's 
matching  commitment  the  estimated  ap- 
propriations would  still  fall  $15.4  million 
below  that  amount  needed  for  final  ter- 
mination of  the  interstate  system  by 
1980. 

In  light  of  the  1972  highway  needs  re- 
port it  becomes  obvious  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  recommend  sufficient 
fvmding  to  complete  the  interstate  sys- 
tem within  the  too  often  prolonged  ter- 
mination date.  If  inflation  and  anti- 
inflationary  measures  are  taken  into  ac- 
count it  is  possible  that  the  Gtete  will  not 
witness  final  construction  of  its  inter- 
state system  until  the  mid-1980's.  Fur- 
ther investigation,  however,  reveals  even 
greater  inequities  which  Wyoming  would 
suffer  if  the  administrative  program  be- 
comes public  law. 

The  difference  between  fiscal  appro- 
iniaUons  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
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for  fiscal  year  1973  to  fiscal  year  1974  is 
$794  million  for  interstate  systems  on  a 
national  level  or  a  decrease  of  19.5  per- 
cent. Over  the  same  1-year  period  Wy- 
oming's allocations  would  be  reduced  by 
S  10.745  million  or  37  percent,  almost 
twice  the  proportionate  budgetary  cut 
which  the  Nation  as  a  whole  would  un- 
dergo. The  better  interests  of  Wyoming 
have  been  neglected  in  the  present  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration's  Needs 
Report  in  regard  to  Federal  financing  of 
thi  Interstate  System. 

Wyoming  is  also  adversely  affected  in 
the  other  pertinent  proposals  of  the  1972 
report  which  would  reallocate  the  re- 
maining highway  trust  fund — excluding 
those  amounts  for  the  interstate  system 
and  safety,  research,  and  development — 
into  three  categories:  The  single  urban 
fund,  the  rural  Federal  aid  system,  and 
the  rural  general  transportation  fund. 
No  one  can  deny  that  urban  transporta- 
tion is  in  a  decrepit  state  of  affairs.  Poor 
logistical  planning  by  large  metropolitan 
areas  have  produced  lu-ban  transporta- 
tion systems  which  fail  to  serve  the  needs 
of  their  populations.  Automotive  pollu- 
tion is  at  a  critical  level  with  city  atmos- 
pheres cloaked  in  shrouds  of  smog.  Daily 
morning  and  evening  rush  hours  tell  a 
sad  tale  about  the  plight  of  metropolitan 
highways,  however.  Secretary  Volpe's 
recommendations  add  little  equity  or 
logic  to  the  situation. 

The  1972  Highway  Needs  Report,  the 
Volpe  plan,  would  place  $1  billion  in  the 
new  single  urban  fund  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  This  would  increase  to  $1.85  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1975  and  $2.25  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1976  tlirough  fiscal  year  1979. 
Note  that  79  percent  of  the  single  urban 
fund  in  fiscal  year  1974  may  be  accounted 
for  by  that  year's  proposed  cut  back  in 
interstate  highway  appropriations.  Sin- 
gle urban  fund  allocations  are  earmarked 
solely  for  those  metropolitan  areas  of 
50.000  population  or  more  which  are  giv- 
en the  characteristically  sterile  label  of 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area — 
SMSA. 

The  funds  would  be  distributed  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  40  percent  would  be  allocated 
to  the  SMSA's  of  the  Nation  according 
to  population;  second,  40  percent  would 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  directly  ac- 
cording to  SMSA  population  with  no 
State  receiving  less  than  one-third  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  appropriation:  and 
tliird.  20  percent  would  be  resei-ved  for 
di.scretionar>'  use  by  the  Secretary  for 
urban  mass  transportation  projects.' 

Except  for  the  token  one-third  of  1 
percent  under  section  "  2  • .  Wyoming 
would  receive  no  assistance  from  the 
single  urban  fund — SUF — as  no  State 
urban  area  qualifies  as  an  SMSA.  The 
fact  that  almost  four-fifths  of  the  SUF 
may  be  accounted  for  by  cutbacks  in  the 
iiiteistate  allocations  "rubs  salt  on  the 
open  wound"  caused  by  blanket  budg- 
etary proposals.  In  an  appearance  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Roads,  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  Mr.  John  Scott,  master  of  the 
National  Grange  made  a  strong  point 
when  he  said : 

The  National  Grange  opposes  the  finaucing 
of  Urban  Transit  from  taxes  on  lUgliway 
ii'iers.  It  is  not  fair  to  tax  rural  and  small 
town  people  to  help  solve  the  problem.?  of 
bi(j  city  Mass  Transit. 


Not  only  will  Wyoming  fail  to  reap 
any  meaningful  benefit  from  the  SUF, 
it  would  also  have  to  carry  its  share  of 
the  fiscal  burden  brought  on  by  such  a 
program. 

If  the  SUF  would  significantly  promote 
the  national  welfare  then  it  would  be 
within  the  democratic  spirit  of  Wyoming 
to  support  the  program.  But  those  pur- 
porting the  SUF  would  endeavor  to  ad- 
vance transportation  systems  which  are 
fast  becoming  obsolete.  The  Volpe  plan 
not  only  suggests  but  recommends  fur- 
ther expansion  of  intra-urban  highway 
systems.  This  would  logically  result  in 
greater  auto  congestion  of  our  cities 
accompanied  with  the  noxious  gasses  of 
vehicular  pollution. 

Admittedly  the  SUP  would  be  open  to 
modes  of  transportation  other  than 
paved  surface  for  low  passenger  auto- 
mobiles. But  this  is  not  enough.  The  ne- 
cessity for  mass  transportation  of  large 
niunbers  of  people  within  single  mobile 
imits  is  now  a  reality.  The  Nation  can  no 
longer  rely  on  highways  as  their  primary 
means  of  intra-urban  transportation.  To 
expand  metropolitan  highway  systems 
much  further  will  result  in  commimities 
surrounded  by  concrete,  steel,  asphalt, 
and  poisonous  atmospheres.  Metropolitan 
areas  will  be  void  of  aesthetic  and 
healthy  environments  which  will  have  a 
deleterious  effect  on  their  populations. 

The  rural  general  transportation  fimd 
and  the  rural  Federal  aid  system  are  the 
last  facets  of  the  Volpe  plan  to  be  con- 
sidered. These  would  comprise  the  bulk 
of  Wyoming  noninterstate  fimds  for  fis- 
cal year  1974 — excluding  $583,000  for 
planning  of  all  systems — if  the  1972  high- 
way needs  report  is  passed  by  Congress. 
The  report  provides  that  no  State  will 
receive  a  smaller  Federal  noninterstate 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974  or  fiscal 
year  1975  than  that  awarded  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  Noninterstate  revenue  from 
the  highway  trust  fimd  for  Wyoming  in 
fiscal  year  1973  was  $11,102,260  and  in 
fiscal  year  1974  under  the  Volpe  plan 
would  be  $11,685,000  an  increase  of 
$582,740  or  plus  5.2  percent.'  This  is  well 
below  the  proportionate  increase  in  non- 
interstate  funds  taken  from  a  national 
perspective. 

Total  noninterstate  appropriations 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  equal  $1,425 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1973  and  would  be 
$1.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974  excluding 
for  both  years  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary fimd  and  those  moneys  reserved 
for  research  and  development.' 

Thus  the  comparative  national  appro- 
priation would  increase  by  $375  million 
or  27.7  percent,"'  five  times  the  relative 
increase  for  Wyoming.  Tlie  general  rea- 
son for  this  discrepancy  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  recommended  establishment 
of  the  SUF. 

Wyoming  would  receive  $9,992,000  from 
the  rural  Federal  aid  system — RFAS — 
for  fiscal  year  1974."  The  apportionment 
formtila  for  the  RFAS  in  the  needs  report 
is:  First,  one-third  in  accordance  with 
the  square  root  of  State  land  area;  sec- 
ond, one-third  in  accordance  with  total 
State  population,  and  third,  one-third  In 
accordance  with  State  highway  system 
mileage.-  Use  of  these  funds  unlike  the 
SUP  are  narrowly  restricted  under  the 
Volpe  plan.  At  least  60  percent  but  not 


more  than  90  percent  must  be  spent  on 
the  select  portion  of  the  highway  system 
of  each  State.  Select  pertains  only  to 
arterioles.  The  remaining  10  to  40  per- 
cent must  go  toward  construction  of 
the  supplemental  portion  of  the  system 
which  consists  of  major  collectors.  The 
matching  formula  for  the  RFAS  is  70  to 
30  Federal  to  State. 

The  amount  of  $1,110,000  would  be 
available  for  Wyoming  from  the  rural 
general  transportation  system  fund — 
RGTF— in  fiscal  year  1974.'"  This  reve- 
nue would  be  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  the  non-SMSA  population  which  in 
Wyoming's  case  is  the  entire  State.  The 
RGTF  appropriation  would  supposedly 
compensate  for  the  inability  of  the  RFAS 
to  assist  rural  counties  which  rely  on 
minor  collector  and  rural  .-oads.  Note  that 
the  revenue  for  the  RFAS  dwarfs  that  of 
the  RGTF  by  an  uneven  ratio  of  10  to  1. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that 
the  RGTF  will  include  the  fimds  which 
Wyoming  now  receives  for  programs  en- 
tirely funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, such  as  forest  highways  and  Fed- 
eral land  projects."  The  potential  short- 
coming of  such  a  proposal  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  RGTF  matching  formula  is  the 
same  as  that  for  the  RFAS:  70  percent 
Federal  versus  30  percent  State.  While 
the  Department  of  Transportation  dis- 
misses the  possibility  of  this  happening, 
the  mere  suggestion  adds  to  the  ominous 
results  which  could  occur  if  the  Volpe 
plan  passes  Congress. 

The  1972  highway  needs  report  offers  a 
battery  of  statistics  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  for  redirecting 
the  priorities  which  the  national  high- 
way trust  fund  must  serve.  It  is  all  too 
obvious  that  Wyoming  would  suffer  un- 
der such  an  inequitable  program.  In 
Wyoming  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
recreational  nature  are  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  on  highway  transporta- 
tion.'" 

The  Wyoming  highway  system  is  al- 
ready in  dire  need  of  increased  Federal 
aid.  Yet  the  1972  needs  report  indicates 
that  Wyoming  would  receive  .58  percent 
of  national  highway  appropriations  f* 
fiscal  year  1974,  .51  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1975  and  .48  percent  for  fiscal  year's 
1976  through  1979  "'  if  the  Volpe  plan  be- 
comes a  reality. 

The  United  States  is  at  the  doorstep  of 
a  new  era.  National  sentiment  demands 
a  regeneration  of  laws  for  future  high- 
way development  for  eqtiitable  guide- 
lines which  must  be  adopted  to  insure 
that  each  State,  each  citizen  receives  a 
fair  share  in  this  dynamic  resurgence. 
Attention  must  he  directed  in  a  respon- 
sible manner  to  all  Americans  by  all 
Americans  to  realize  the  goals  we  have 
set  before  us. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  House   Document   92-266   part    1    and   2. 
^  House  Document  92-266  part  1 .  page  VII. 
The   Future   of   Wyoming   Highway   Sys- 
tems, page  III. 

'  Mr.  Kruser,  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Transportation. 

■House  Document  92-266,  part  1,  page  36. 
$18,194,000  was  estimated  while  the  pres- 
ent figure  cited  Is  $17,479,000. 

"House  Document  92-266  port  1.  page  IX. 
Mr.  Kruser. 
•  Ibid. 
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„  j,,,^  MENTAL  HEALTH  tain  the  treatment  they  need.  We  in  Con- 

iiThid  ,™      «^^.^^^   »T  J                 •          ,  gress  have  the  opportunity   to  do  the 

K  HoSse  Document  93-266,  part  1.  page  45.  ^  The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  0^  ^^^^  thing-and  the  enlightened  thing- 

» Mr.  Kruser.  ^er  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  ^^   passing   legislation   recognizing   the 

»  Thermopolis  Independent  Record,  July  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harbimcton)  is  rec-  legitimacy  of  mental  illness  and  provid- 

6. 1972,  page  2.  ognized  for  5  minutes.  jj^g  sufficient  financing  for  all  citizens  to 

«The  Future  of  Wyoming  Highway  Sys-  Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to-  get  the  help  they  want  The  Federal  Gov- 

tems.  day  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  gmment  can  lead  the 'fight  to  eradicate 

» House  Document  92-266,  part  2,  page  provide    all    Americans    with    adequate  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j  shame  from  this  illness  and 

VU-54.  mental  health  care.  This  bill  is  entitled,  ^g  should  begin  now 

.T.Ti.T.rTTiNAiYSis.  ^^'^  MmnUii  Health  Act  of  1972.  The  bill  ^     ^^^  approach  to  any  disease  is 

STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS'  ^^  designed  t^  end  the  discnmmationm  preventive.  One  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 

National  auihorizatwns  under  the  1972  high-  health   benefits   between  mental   neaitn  j^^  ^^  ^jj  Americans  a  right  to  obtain 

way  needs  report  tor  fiscal  year  1974  (.n  care  and  Other  forms  of  health  care.  I  adequate  preventive  care  at  a  price  they 

■"'""'"'>                                                  „  ocn  testified  in  November  before  the  Ways  -.„„  afford 

r«irban.und.V.:::::::::::::;::::           '?:|  and  Means  committee  on  the  necessity  *^^"  ^"°^^-  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

Rural  Federal  aid  system wo  of  equal  Coverage  for  mental  illness  im- 

Rurai  G.  transportation  system 200  {jgr  national  health  insurance  and  Stated  Title  I  includes  full  payment  of: 

Safety  and  otner ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  ^  vio\i\d  introduce  leg-  First,  psychiatric  hospital  care  which 

Total 5.650  igiation  toward  that  end.  w"!!!  include  all  care  to  an  individual  in  a 

National  highway  (fiscal  year  1973) =  5. 469. 000. 000  Ten    percent   of   all    Americans    will  qualified  psychiatric  hospital.  This  care 

Trust  fund  (fiscal  year  19'74) 2  5,050,000,000  eventually   suffer   from   some   form    of  will  be  limited  to  a  90-day  period  except 

D.«erence(-7  7perc.nt)     4irooo:^  mental  illness  that  will  require  psycho-  when  the  individual's  physician  requests 

D.tference(  /./  percent,....         ^^,,^^^^_  therapeutic  treatment.  This  means  that  an  additional  30  days  subject  to  the  ap- 

wyoming  highway  (fiscal  year  1973) S'?S'SS  more   than   20   million   Americans   are  Proval  of  the  utilization  review  board. 

Trust  iur,d(hscaf  year  1974) SJ64^  directly  affected  by  mental  health  prob-  Furt;her  extensions  may  be  granted  by 

Difference  (-25.8  percent) - ^l*?^  lems  This  figure  does  not  even  approach  the  utilization  review  board  but  not  less 

Breakdown  of  Wyoming  Highway  TruatFund  the  number  Of  Americans  who  will  have  Often  than  every  30  days, 

for  fiscal  year  1974;     "^                           ,  ,«  ««  a  parent,  a  Child,  or  a  friend  affected  by  Second,  psychotherapeutic  care  which 

'»'•''«* Imm  mental  Ulness.  The  fact  is  that  the  ma-  wUl  include  visits  made  by  an  individual 

RGTF :::::::::         uiolooo  jority  of  Americans  have  direct  contact  to  a  psychotherapist  for  mental  health 

Highway  planning 5«3,ooc  ^.^tj^  mental  iUness.  treatment  which  is  of  an  active  preven- 

Toui                          29,164,000  The  majority  ofthose  Suffering  from  tive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  or  rehabUi- 

=— —  mental  Ulness  are  the  poor.  Those  with  tative  nature  dunng  any  benefit  period 

'"^'m^^iT'^^        ■               4.044,000.000  the  least  education  and  the  lowest  in-  Payment  for  these  visits  shaJl  not  exceed 

Fl^IiJear  1974:::::::::::::::.:::-..    3,250.000,000  comes  have  the  highest  rates  of  admls-  20  unless  the  physician  to  whom  the  vis- 

omerence  (-19  5  percent)             m~^m  sion  to  State  and  county  mental  hospitals  its  are  being  made  is  participafang  in  a 

D-fference  (-19.5  percent) 794,txKM»o  ^^^  ^  outpatient  psychiatric  services,  group  health  program  approved  by  the 

Wyoming interstjrteappropriafions:                   «  m  mo  Within  this  group.  Older  Citizens  have  Secretary.                                     ^.  ^      •„ 

l^iJS'rWM :-■::::::::        i7;479;ow  the  highest  rate  of  mental  Umess.  But  Third    prescription  drugs  which  will 

--r--  last  year  more  than   150.000  children  include  drugs  and  biologicals  for  which  a 

Difference  (-37  percent) - ?°^*!i^  came  to  the  community  mental  health  physician's  prescription  is  necessary. 

National  noninterstate  appropriatioBs  lor  centers  for  assistance,  yet  Only  10  per-  Fourth,  psychotherapeutic  home  care 

*'Slh'ilvUu'stfund                         » 5  469  000  000  Cent  of  thcse  could  be  helped.  which  wUl  include  all  home  visits  made 

interstate  appropriations.":::::::::::::    4:004:000:000  There  is,  Mr.  speaker,  a  mental  health  ^  an  individual  in  a  qualified  institution 

N.ni„..,^...appropri..ons TTi^:^:^  crisis  in  this  country,  and  there  is  a  '^^l^^^^,  ^l,^^^^  1^^^^;^^^ 

-^  stigma  attached  to  anyone  who  receives  O'  a  mental  neaitn  cimic  or  comprenen 

National  noninterstate  appropriations,  fiscal  mental  health  treatment  The  events  of  sive  mental  health  center  approved  by 

**H,ghw'ay  trust  fund .5,050,000.000  the  past  Week  concerning  Scnater  Eagle-  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Interstate  appropriations 3,250,000,000  .pQN  have  brought  this  issue  to  the  fore-  Welfare. 

Noninterstate  appropriations. 1,800,000,000  front.  I  am  concemed  that  these  events  Fifth  day  menUl  hospital  care  which 

^ --==  will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  those  will  include  all  care  and  services  provided 

"'IIiln'.Th^I «!?  i'!^73  Ji'l^'r.pSJ'iTi"  Americans  who  are  contemplating  psy-  to  an  individual  in  a  quaUfied  instituUon 

.UtTnai      *                    *  chiatric  assistance.  Many  may  now  be  which  is  primarily  engaged  in  furnishing 

Fiscal  year  1973 }'J^™'^  ashamed  Or  fearful  of  asking  for  the  psychotherapeutic  treatment  during  the 

fiscal  year  1974 i.gw.wu.uuu  ^^^^^  treatment.  The  roots  of  this  dis-  daytime  hours  but  does  not  provide  the 

Difference (+27.7 percent) 375.000,000  crimination  lie  in  the  consciousness  of  patients  with  24-hour  accommodations. 

m     ■          ...             .       •;    r               —  the  American  neoole  We  too  often  take  a  This  is  subject  to  the  same  90-day  re- 

Wyoming  noninterstate  appropriations,  fiscal  uic  rtiiiciii.«ii  pcvjjic.  »» c  u<ju  ui i^i*  w»i».t  »                               v                                     j4._, 

year  1973:  medieval  approach  to  mental  illness  as  striction  as  in  psychiatric  hospital  care. 

Highway  trust  fund    o!' o?5'^  an  incurable  or  untreatable  affliction.  Too  Sixth,  night  mental  hospital  care  which 

Interstate  appropriations a,ii.i,vw                                          ^    ■,    ■■>■,                          *>_•_„  ...    .      •    j         ,i                       j 

many  see  mental  illness  as  something  will  mclude  all  care  and  services  pro- 

Noninterstate  appropriaUons 11,102.260  frightening,  incomprehensible,  and  de-  vided  to  an  individual  in  a  qualified  in- 

wyoming  nonintersute  appiopriations,  fiscal                ~  bilitating.  stitution  which  is  primarily  engaged  in 

year  1974:                                           ,- ,„  ~„,  The  truth  is  that  mental  illness  is  a  furnishing  psychotherapeutic  treatment, 

Ktatea"ppro"p7!ations li.m!^  Valid   form    of    illness    and   should    be  sleeping   accommodations,    and   related 

treated  as  such.  People  do  not  plan  to  care  and  services  durmg  the  mghttune 

Noninterstate  appropriations ,        11.685.000  j^^^^g  pneumonia,  nor  do  they  plan  to  hours  to  individuals  who  work  during 

Difference  noninterstate  appropriations,  fiscal  have  a  mental  breakdown.  Yet.  in  each  the  day.  This  is  subject  to  the  same  90- 

''"Isi^Pear'1973''**'    '^■*'''°"''"*'            11  102.260  '^***'  prop's  <*°  *'ake  steps  to  have  them-  day  restriction  as  in  psychiatric  hospital 

Fiscal Jear  1974 11:685,000  selves  treated.  There  should  be  no  dis-  care. 

tinction.  To  condemn  a  person  to  a  life-  Seventh.  25  percent  of  tlie  costs  of 

Diflerence (+5.2 percent) 582,740  ^^^^  ^j  shame  Is  cruel  and  senseless,  es-  half-way  house  care  which  includes  the 

« All  fiscal  year  1974  figures  are  titose  estimates  from  the  1972  pecially  when  a  person  chooses  the  right  care  provided  by  those  institutions  which 

highway  needs  report.                                  ..  .,^  ,  course  fumish  &  transitional  residence  to  those 

'Excludes  J200,000.000  reserved  for  Secretary  and  V400  for  i-""»s«^-                                                              .          ,^  ii       ».    _.»,„    *,„„«    \^^„    ,~iaooor4    f^^rr. 

safety  and  other.                                   J       *-~  ^^^.j  ^^  country  f ully  recognizes  the  patients  who  have  been  released  from 

Note:  Wyoming's  proportionate  share  of  highway  trust  fund  Validity  of  mental  illness— untU  we  Can  psychiatric  care  at  the  recommendation 

as  forecast  by  the  1972  highway  needs  report;  Fiscal  year  1974,  accept  mental  illncss  as  we  do  physical  of  their  physician  and  at  the  approval  of 

^^ZTlm^'A'^^: "''  "•'""'•  '^"' >™''  '"*  "  illness,  many  Americans  will  fall  to  ob-  the  utilization  review  board.  Also  includ- 
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ed  is  care  for  those  patients  who  will  need 
long-term  living  arrangements,  who  re- 
quire permanent  substitution  for  hos- 
pitalization, and  who  can  be  maintained 
in  the  community  with  continuing  sup- 
porting help. 

Eighth,  community  mental  health 
care  center  services  which  include  all 
care  in  a  facility  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Act  and  is  making  available  to  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  residents  a 
comprehensible  program  of  mental 
health  care. 

These  services  will  be  available  to  all 
Americans  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
pay  and  without  copayment  or  deducti- 
bles or  coinsurance.  All  mental  health 
care  will  be  made  available  to  all  Amer- 
icans without  direct  cost. 

To  maintain  the  quality  of  care,  title 
I  of  the  bill  sets  strict  qualification 
standards  for  the  providers.  These  in- 
clude maintenance  of  adequate  clinical 
records,  accreditation  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals, bylaws  that  will  prevent  discrim- 
ination on  any  grounds  unrelated  to  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  every  patient 
under  a  physician's  care  und  the  ratio  of 
physician  to  patient  not  exceed  40  to  1, 
24 -hour  nursing  service  with  a  registered 
nurse  on  duty  at  all  times  and  the  ratio 
of  nurses  during  the  daytime  hours  never 
exceeding  10  to  1  and  25  to  1  during  the 
nighttime  hours,  and  the  ratio  of  LPN's 
to  RN's  never  exceeding  5  to  1,  and  most 
Importantly,  a  utilization  review  board 
consisting  of  not  more  than  eight  per- 
sons. The  composition  of  the  board  shall 
include  three  members  of  the  general 
public,  one  physician,  one  psychothera- 
pist, one  paraprofessional,  and  two  addi- 
tional members  appointed  from  among 
other  persons  in  these  categories  with 
not  more  than  two  members  of  the  board 
being  members  of  the  hospital  staff. 

The  program  would  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  with  the  advice  of  a  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Health  which  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Committee  will  consist  of  five  psychia- 
trists, five  hospital  administrators,  five 
former  mental  patients,  five  members  of 
the  general  public  and  the  Secretary, 
who  will  act  as  chairman.  Terms  of 
oCBce  of  the  Committee  members  and  any 
conditions  of  service  will  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Also  included  in  the  bill  under  title 
I  will  be  a  full  and  complete  study  over 
the  next  5  years  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding mental  health  insurance  in  order 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  expanding 
the  program.  This  study  would  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Also  under  title  I,  there  would  be 
created  a  Federal  mental  health  trust 
fund.  The  fund  will  result  from  the  men- 
tal health  taxes  that  are  discus.sed  under 
title  II  of  this  proposal.  The  mental 
health  trust  fund  will  be  administered 
by  a  board  of  trustees  of  the  trust  fund. 
It  will  be  composed  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Treasuiy,  and  Labor. 

The  effective  date  of  the  program  will 
be  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 


month  which  begins  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 

TTTLE    n 

Title  II  of  the  bill  provides  the  fund- 
ing mechanism  of  the  bill  through  a 
mental  health  tax.  In  this  way  it  would 
be  supplemental  to  the  Kennedy-Grif- 
fiths proposal.  However,  this  tax  and 
this  program  can  be  instituted  without 
previous  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

The  mental  health  tax  will  be  im- 
posed on  the  income  of  every  individual 
at  a  rate  equal  to  0.16  percent  of  the 
wages  received  by  him  during  the  calen- 
dar year  which  exceed  the  sum  of  $6,500, 
plus  one -half  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  regular  contribution  base  for  such 
year  exceeds  $9,000. 

There  will  be  imposed  on  the  employer 
an  excise  tax,  with  respect  to  having  in- 
dividuals in  his  employ  equal  to  0.52  per- 
cent of  the  wages  paid  by  him  during 
any  calendar  year. 

For  individuals  who  are  self-employed 
there  will  be  a  tax  equal  to  0.38  percent 
of  the  self -employment  income  for  such 
taxable  year  as  the  income  exceeds  the 
sum  of  $6,500,  plus  one-half  the  amount 
by  which  the  regular  contribution  base 
for  such  year  exceeds  $9,000. 

There  would  also  be  a  tax  on  unearned 
income  equal  to  0.16  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  mental  health  unearned 
income  for  such  taxable  year  that  ex- 
ceeds $400. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  new  trend  in 
the  Nation  away  from  institutionaliza- 
tion and  toward  continued  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  ill.  The  num- 
ber of  inpatients  in  State  and  coimty 
mental  hospitals  as  of  June  1970  was 
338,592.  This  represented  a  drop  of  35,- 
192  patients,  or  a  9.5-percent  decline  dur- 
ing the  year.  Thus  for  the  15th  con- 
secutive year,  the  population  of  the  in- 
stitutions has  declined;  1970  was  the  first 
year  that  tlie  number  of  releases  from 
mental  hospitals  exceeded  admissions. 

But  we  are  just  beginning  the  fight 
against  mental  illness.  It  should  be  of 
the  highest  priority  to  effectively  treat 
those  who  suffer  from  mental  illness. 

A  nation  Ls  only  as  strong  as  its  phys- 
ical and  mental  well-being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  mo.st  com- 
prehensive proposal  on  mental  health 
and  care  of  the  mentally  ill  ever  to  be 
introduced  in  tliis  body.  The  scope  and 
the  methods  of  treatments  covered  by 
this  program  will  effectively  fight  men- 
tal illness  in  this  country.  It  is  time  that 
the  Congress  recognizes  its  role  in  the 
area  of  mental  health  and  take  appro- 
priate steps. 


EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Brademasi  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  28,  I  introduced,  for  myself  and  13 
other  Members  of  the  House,  H.R.  15727, 
the  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act.  a  measure  aimed  at  providing 
special  educational  seiTices  to  all  hand- 


icapped children,   including  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  observed 
that  only  40  percent  of  the  approximately 
7  million  handicapped  children  in  Amer- 
ica receive  the  special  educational  serv- 
ices they  need,  and  that  fully  1  million 
of  them  are  totally  excluded  from  public 
schooling. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  would  pro- 
vide Federal  grants  to  help  State  gov- 
ernments pay  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
excess  cost  involved  in  educating  a  hand- 
icapped child. 

Mr.  Speaker,  handicapped  children,  of 
all  kinds,  have  for  too  long  been  for- 
gotten children  of  our  education  system. 

And  now,  I  am  afraid,  the  results  of 
our  neglect  are  returning  to  haunt  us. 

Here  in  the  Capital  City  yesterday,  a 
Federal  judge  concluded  that  all  handi- 
capped children  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  a  public  education  and  ordered 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  offer  all  such 
children  educational  facilities  within  30 
days. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  insert  in  the  Record  the  Washing- 
ton Post  story  describing  the  kinds  of 
discrimination  practiced  against  handi- 
capped children  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  U.S.  Di«;- 
trict  Court  Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy: 
Ji'DCE  Orders  Schooling  of  Handicappsi 
Children 
(By  Jim  Mann) 

A  federal  judge  here  declared  yesterday 
that  handicapped  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children  have  a  constitutional  right  to  a 
public  education  and  ordered  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  offer  all  such  children  educa- 
tional facilities  within  30  days. 

In  a  sweepng  opinion,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  also  directed  the 
District  school  system  to  establish  elaborate 
hearing  procedures  under  which  no  pupil 
could  be  placed  In  a  special  education  pro- 
gram or  be  suspended  from  school  for  more 
than  two  days  without  a  public  hearing. 

The  Judge  also  ordered  the  District  to 
come  up  with  a  written,  comprehensive  plan 
for  providing  special  education  facilities  and 
Identifying  those  chldren  who  need  them 
within  45  days.  He  threatened  to  appoint  a 
special  master  for  the  school  system  if  his 
order  is  not  carried  out.  The  30-day  dead- 
line applies  to  children  already  known  to  the 
system. 

The  ruling  by  Wadding  comes  after  a  year 
of  litigation  and  controversy  regarding  the 
admitted  failure  of  the  District  to  provide  a 
public  education  for  handicapped,  disturbed 
and  retarded  children. 

According  to  a  1971  report  by  the  D.C. 
school  system  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare,  an  estimated  13.340 
handicapped  children  were  being  deprived 
of  adequate  care  for  the  1971-72  school  year. 

School  authorities  have  been  unable  to 
say  how  many  handicapped  or  disturbed 
children  have  been  completely  deprived  of 
any  education  here.  The  estimates  range 
from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand. 

Waddy's  opinion  may  also  have  some  na- 
ticnal  Impact.  It  is  the  first  court  decision 
in  the  nation  stating  explicitly  that  handi- 
capped children  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  a  public  education,  according  to  Stanley 
Herr.  the  attorney  who  represented  the  chil- 
dren in  the  case. 

During  the  past  year  of  litigation,  the 
District  and  the  school  board  had  general- 
ly conceded  that  there  was  an  obligation  to 
provide  public  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, but  said  they  faced  a  number  of 
obstacles     in     providing     such     education. 
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V7addy  said  yesterday  that  none  of  those  ob- 
stacles mattered.  ^  .^  ^ 

For  example,  the  objection  was  raised  that 
li  is  impossible  to  provide  special  education 
lor  the  handicapped  unless  Congress  appro- 
nriates  millions  of  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

But  Waddy  said  yesterday.  "The  Inade- 
nuacles  of  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system,  whether  occasioned  by  In- 
sufficient funding  or  administrative  Ineffi- 
ciency, certainly  cannot  be  permitted  to 
bear  more  heavily  on  the  'exceptional'  or 
handicapped    child    than    on    the    normal 

child." 

The  Judge  also  cited  what  he  said  was  a 
"lacfc  of  communication"  among  the  D.C. 
school  board.  School  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Scott 
and  his  staff,  and  the  D.C.  government  in 
developing  special  education  programs.  For 
the  future,  he  clearly  placed  responsibility 
lor  carrying  out  his  orders  with  the  school 

board. 

A  spokesman  for  the  corporation  counsel  s 
office  which  represented  the  District  In  the 
court  case,  said  he  would  have  no  comment 
on  Waddy's  opinion.  Scott  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Waddy  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  ruling  to  the  creation  of  public  hearing 
procedures  within  the  school  system. 

The  school  system,  the  Judge  said,  "shall 
not  suspend  a  chUd  from  the  public  schools 
lor  disciplinary  reasons  for  any  period  In 
excess  of  two  days  without  affording  him  a 
hearing  .  .  .  and  without  providing  lor  his 
education  during  the  period  of  any  such  sus- 
pension." 

That  provision  came  In  response  to  a  claim 
that  emotionally  disturbed  children,  or  chil- 
dren thought  to  be  disturbed,  were  being 
denied  a  public  education  through  discipli- 
nary suspensions. 

In  addition,  Waddy  wrote,  any  children 
thought  by  school  officials  or  their  parents 
or  guardians  to  be  In  need  of  special  edu- 
cation "shall  neither  be  placed  in.  trans- 
ferred from  or  to,  nor  denied  placement  Ui 
such  a  program  unless  (the  school  system) 
shall  have  first  notified  their  parents  or 
guardians  of  such  proposed  placement,  trans- 
fer or  denial;  the  reasons  therefor;  and  of 
the  right  to  a  hearing  before  a  hearing  offi- 
cer If  there  Is  an  objection." 

In  such  public  hearing,  the  children  or 
their  guardians  have  the  right  to  have  legal 
counsel  present  and  to  have  a  tape  record- 
ing made  of  the  hearing,  Waddy  said. 

In  addition,  the  parents  of  school  chil- 
dren were  given  access  to  all  school  records 
and  tests  lor  purposes  of  these  public  hear- 
ings. 

Waddy  did  not  say  how  the  hearing  officer 
would  be  appointed,  but  said  he  "shall  be 
an  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  shall  not  be  an  officer,  employee  or  agent 
of  the  public  school  system." 

The  Judge  based  his  assertion  that  handi- 
capped children  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  public  education  on  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment guarantees  to  due  process  of  law.  H» 
cited  several  other  famous  educational  de- 
cisions as  precedents,  including  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision  outlawing  segregated 
schools  and  the  1967  decision  by  Judge  J. 
Skelly  Wright  outlawing  the  so-called  track 
system  here. 

The  case  was  brought  on  behalf  of  handi- 
capped children  by  the  National  Law  Office 
of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  As- 
sociation, with  attorneys  Herr,  Julian  Tepper 
and  Pat  Wald  handling  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  draw  attention  to 
pages  9495-9501  of  the  March  22,  1972, 
Congressional  Record. 

On  that  date,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Miimesota,  the  Honorable  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  inserted  a  remarkable  se- 
ries of  articles  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  written  by  John  Mathews. 


I  believe  that  this  series,  entitled  "The 
Expendables,"  does  an  excellent  job  of 
describing  the  problems  faced  by  chil- 
dren and  families  as  well  as  State  and 
local  governmental  units  as  they  have 
attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Humphrey  also 
inserted  on  March  22,  1972,  editorial 
comments  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  WRC-TV  which  give  us  further  in- 
sight into  the  problems  we  face  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  informa- 
tion underlines  the  urgent  need  for  Con- 
gress to  act  to  help  alleviate  the  distress 
which  handicapped  children  and  their 
families  are  experiencing. 

Passage  of  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act  would  mean 
a  genuine  stride  forward  in  meeting  that 
objective. 

HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 
INTRODUCES  LEGISLATION  TO 
LOWER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
RETIREMENT  AGE  TO  62 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germain)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
each  session  of  the  Congress  since  1968, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  allow 
women  to  retire  at  age  62  with  full  social 
security  benefits.  I  favored  a  similar  pro- 
vision for  men  but  thought  that  would 
follow  enactment  of  the  bill  for  women. 

Now  that  both  the  Senate  and  House 
have  approved  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, however,  I  feel  legislation  in  this 
area  must  give  equal  treatment  to  both 
men  and  women. 

Consequently  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion today  which  would  allow  both  men 
and  women  to  retire  at  age  62  on  full 
social  security  benefits  with  complete 
medicare  coverage.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  apply  to  anyone  who  reaches  the  age 
of  62  and  has  paid  into  the  social  secu- 
rity fund  for  at  least  30  years  or  120 
quarters.  Although  men  and  women  can 
retire  under  the  present  law  at  age  62, 
they  receive  permanently  reduced  bene- 
fit payments  amounting  to  80  percent  of 
the  benefits  they  would  be  eligible  for  if 
they  waited  until  age  65  to  retire.  My 
bill  would  give  them  100  percent. 

Moreover,  those  who  retire  under  the 
present  law  at  age  62  cannot  get  medi- 
care coverage  until  they  reach  age  65. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  extends 
medicare  coverage  to  individuals  retir- 
ing at  62. 

Early  retirement  would  be  completely 
voluntary,  but  it  would  be  available  for 
anyone  eligible  who  desired  it.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  older  Americans  who 
are  eager  to  continue  working,  even  past 
the  age  of  65.  The  widespread  discrimi- 
nation against  these  workers  with  their 
skills  and  vast  experience  is  senseless 
and  must  end.  On  the  other  hand,  at  age 
62,  most  men  and  many  women  have 
been  working  for  well  over  30  years,  and 
if  they  wish  to  retire  should  be  able  to 
dose. 

Too   few   people   realize    that   many 


countries,  both  rich  and  poor,  have  a 
lower  retirement  age  than  the  United 
States.  For  example,  a  man  can  retire 
on  a  pension  at  age  60  in  France,  Italy, 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Argentina,  to  name  just 
a  few.  In  India  it  is  55.  Altogether  over 
65  countries  have  a  lower  retirement  age 
for  their  social  security  programs  than 
the  United  States;  and  these  countries 
have  lowei  income  levels  than  we  do. 

Lowering  the  retirement  age  to  62 
would  help  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. 
If  workers  retire  earlier,  more  job  op- 
portimities  will  open  up  for  people  just 
starting  on  their  careers,  and  it  is 
among  these  people  that  unemployment 
is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
express  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
recognize  the  need  to  lower  the  retire- 
ment age  and  will  take  action  on  my 
proposal. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  SHOULD  BE 
FIRST-CLASS  CITIZENS  PRO- 
TECTED BY  THE  FIRST  AMEND- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  three- 
judge  Federal  panel  on  Monday  took  a 
step  which,  hopefully,  will  lead  to  taking 
the  political  shackles  off  some  2.7  million 
Federal  employees. 

To  this  I  say :  "Well  done." 

There  is  no  valid  reason  for  a  person 
to  be  deprived  of  the  basic  right  to  en- 
gage in  partisan  political  activity  just 
because  he  or  she  happens  to  work  for 
the  Government. 

This  33-year-old  law — the  Hatch  Act — 
actually  has  made  second-class  citizens 
out  of  this  segment  of  our  society.  They 
deserve  freedom  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion in  the  Nation's  political  process. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  delay  in  reviewing  the 
ruling  made  this  week  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell. 

And,  I  also  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Court  agrees  with  the  2-to-l  decision 
written  by  Judge  Gesell  which  found  the 
High  Court's  1947  action  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Hatch  Act  was 
"outmoded  by  passage  of  time"  and  later 
decisions  involving  first  amendment 
rights. 

Judge  Gesell,  in  his  majority  opinion, 
wrote : 

Ours  is  not  a  form  of  government  that  will 
prosper  if  citizens,  particularly  federal  gov- 
ernment servants,  must  live  by  the  mottos 
•Better  be  sale  than  sorry"  and  "Don't  stick 
your  neck  out." 

This  ruling  found  the  Hatch  Act, 
passed  in  1939,  was  too  broad  and  in  vio- 
lation of  Federal  employee's  first  amend- 
ment rights. 

However,  it  does  not  touch  the  part  of 
the  Hatch  Act  which  applies  equally  to 
State  and  local  employees  who  work  in 
federally  funded  programs  because  they 
were  not  represented  in  the  lawsuit.  They 
were  brought  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
act  in  1940.  It  also  does  not  touch  pro- 
visions designed  to  protect  employees 
from  coercion. 
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It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  plans 
to  continue  its  enforcement  of  the  Hatch 
Act  pending  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

This  country  has  functioned  since  its 
beginning  on  a  partisan  political  concept 
and  we  cannot  sensibly  forbid  such  a 
large  segment  of  the  population  from 
playing  an  active  role. 

Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans 
should  join  in  their  praise  of  the  court 
ruling.  With  all  of  the  liberation  move- 
ments underway  in  the  Nation,  now 
hopefully  we  are  reaching  out  to  free 
these  millions  of  employees  who  are 
hobbled  by  existing  provisions  of  the 
Hatch  Act. 


EXPORT  OP  COWHIDES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmondsoni  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  protest,  once 
again,  the  shortsighted  and  imfair  ac- 
tion recently  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  limit  exports  of  cowhides. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  pair  of 
men's  oxford  shoes  goes  to  pay  for  the 
rawhide  used,  the  Secretary  has  stated 
as  a  reason  for  his  action  the  adminis- 
tration's desire  to  hold  down  the  price,of 
shoes. 

While  his  action  has  already  resulted 
in  some  cut  in  hide  prices,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  reduction  in  the  price  of 
shoes. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  experience 
of  this  administration  will  prove  to  be 
the  same  as  the  experience  of  the  last 
administration  with  this  experiment: 
Hide  prices  will  go  down  while  shoe  prices 
win  continue  to  go  up — to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  the 
definite  disadvantage  of  the  cattlemen 
of  America. 

The  Secretar>-  of  Commerce,  in  short, 
will  be  favoring  the  shoe  business  at  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural  producer — 
and  literally  taking  it  out  of  the  hides  of 
our  farm  and  ranch  people. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  my  colleague  in 
the  other  body.  Senator  Bellmon  : 

It  Is  totally  incoDststcnt  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  complain  about  low  farm  parity  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  take  action  that  tends 
to  keep  the  price  from  rising  to  a  fair  level. 

Is  there  any  contention  that  cattle 
prices  are  above  parity?  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  to  that  effect.  On  the  contrary, 
while  cattle  prices  are  relatively  better 
than  prices  on  other  farm  products,  the 
latest  figures  I  have  seen  place  them  well 
below  100  percent  of  parity — at  93  per- 
cent. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  siire  to  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  that  price  level,  and  on  the  net 
income  of  the  farmer. 

Having  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  to  the  President  to  re- 
move this  unfair  limitation  on  exports, 
and  havins  received  no  sign  of  favorable 
response  from  either,  I  now  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  to  take  action  legislatively  to 


right  this  wrong  against  the  agricultural 
producer. 

There  are  no  export  controls,  to  my 
knowledge,  on  any  other  nonstrategic 
item  produced  for  export. 

There  should  be  none  on  hides. 

Let  us  take  action,  by  law,  to  end  this 
unfair  treatment  of  American  citizens 
who  are  in  the  business  of  raising  cattle. 

The  cattlemen  of  America  have  asked 
for  no  special  favors  from  our  Govern- 
ment. They  are  among  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  productive  of  our  citizens, 
and  their  contribution  to  the  American 
economy  and  the  well-being  of  every 
family  is  a  significant  one. 

The  least  they  are  entitled  to  is  fair 
treatment  by  the  Government.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  not  act  to 
correct  this  injustice  against  them,  the 
Congress  should  act  to  limit  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary. 


JANE  FONDA'S  DASTARDLY  ACTS 
AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ^ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  public  at- 
tention has  once  again  been  focused  on 
the  left-wing  attacks  of  Jane  Fonda  upon 
the  U.S.  Government.  During  her  recent 
visit  to  Hanoi,  her  un-American  efforts  to 
influence  U.S.  troops  in  South  Vietnam 
to  defect  to  the  North  can  only  be  des- 
cribed as  shameful. 

We  in  this  country  possess  a  precious 
privilege  in  our  ability  to  criticize  govern- 
mental actions,  and  this  privilege  prop- 
erly exercised  can  be  of  immeasurable 
value.  However,  overt  appeals  to  U.S. 
fighting  men  calling  for  desertion  of 
their  country  is  a  treacherous  abuse  of 
free  speech  which  cannot  be  tolerated. 

This  great  Nation  was  built  upon  the 
citizen's  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  en- 
dure; each  generation  has  done  it  and 
herein  lies  the  hope  for  enduring  peace. 
Peace  is  our  common  aim.  Miss  Fonda's 
destructive  and  contemptuous  dogma  is 
scorned  by  her  fellow  countrymen. 

The  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  T.  Menoher, 
Post  155,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  of 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  h&s  passed  a-resolution. 
It  is  the  conviction  of  these  veterans 
that  appropriate  action  be  initiated  to 
bring  about  an  investigation  and  con- 
demnation of  Jane  Fonda's  visit  to  North 
Vietnam. 

RESOLtlTION 

Whereas,  The  attempts  of  Jane  Fonda  to 
influence  our  fighting  men  toward  traitorism 
and  desertion  cannot  go  unchallenged; 

Whereas.  This  person  Ls  a  peddler  of  com- 
munist sympathy,  propaganda  and  influence 
is  a  disgrace  to  herself  and  more  importantly 
to  her  country;   and 

Whereas,  The  activities  of  Jane  Fouda  have 
leaned  heavily  towards  Communism  and  its 
teachings  and  diametrically  opposed  to  what 
this  country  stands  for,  leave  her  right  to 
American  citizenship  open  to  serious  ques- 
tion; now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  Major  General  Charles  T. 
Menoher  Post  155,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wara 
advocates  that  the  showing  of  movies  and 
television  shows  in  which  Jane  Fcmda  ap- 
pears be  banned  from  exposure  In  this  coun- 
try and  that  she  be  investigated  by  the  pro- 
per authorities  to  determine  whether  or  not 


she  should  be  prosecuted,  and  if  such  pro- 
secution be  pursued  and  If  found  guilty,  she 
should  be  denied  the  right  of  American  citi- 
zenship and  declare  her  person  non  grata. 
James   W.   Bothweix, 

Commander. 
Bernard  J.  Kessus, 

Adjutant. 


SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
SPEAKS  AT  GROUNDBREAKING 
CEREMONIES 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
groundbreaking  of  the  Homer  City  coal 
gasification  plant  on  Thursday,  July 
27,  1972,  I  realized  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream.  This  project  will  catapult  In- 
diana County,  an  area  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent, into  xhe  role  of  "Energy  Junction, 
U.S.A." 

This  event  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
long-sought  project  that  will  benefit  the 
coal  industry,  the  gas  industry,  their 
workers,  my  district,  and  the  Nation; 
its  contributions  will  become  increasing- 
ly important  as  the  demand  for  energy 
grows.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  gov- 
ernmental effort  to  head  off  the  fuel 
calamity  which  faces  our  coimtry. 

I  was  honored  to  be  joined  at  the 
gasification  groimdbreaking  by  the  Hon. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  whose  remarks  on  this  momen- 
tous occasion  warrant  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Sec- 
retary OF  THE  Interior,  at  Coal  Gasifi- 
cation    Plant     Groundbreaking,     Homer 
CrrT,  Pa.,  July  27,  1972 
I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  with  Con- 
gressman Saylor  for  the  groundbreaking  of 
this  coal  gasification  pilot  plant.  This  facility 
is  an  important  ii;illestone  in  President  Nix- 
on's Clean  Energy  Program.  Its  location  iii 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  especial- 
ly   appropriate,    not   only    because    of   your 
abundant  reserves  of  coal  but  because  the 
Nation's  energy  boom  began  here  .  . .  when  In 
1859  the  first  oil  well  In  this  country  wa^i 
drilled  at  Tltusville. 

Our  energy  problems  are  much  more  com- 
plex now  than  they  were  In  1859.  Today,  we 
are  using  energy  at  such  a  tremendous  rate 
that  the  adequacy  and  security  of  future 
supplies  Is  doubtful.  Today,  energy  con- 
sumption pollutes  our  air.  Today,  despite 
many  advances,  the  production  of  energy 
damages  the  enironment  and  potentially 
threatens  the  health  and  safety  of  many  of 
its  workers. 

These  problems  are  beyond  the  scope  of  any 
one  company  or  even  a  single  state.  The  in- 
evitable result  of  this  situation  has  been 
a  larger  role  for  the  Federal  Government. 
Today,  its  role  is  essential.  The  very  future 
of  our  way  of  life  depends  on  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  energy,  which  we  can  no  longer  take 
for  granted.  Recognizing  this.  President  Nix- 
on sent  a  landmark  message  to  Congress  on 
June  4  of  last  year.  His  Clean  Energy  Mes- 
sage set  forth  a  far-sighted  program  to  meet 
the  coming  energy  problems. 
The  President  proposed  these  actions : 
Completion  of  a  demonstration  fast  breed- 
er nuclear  reactor  by  1980 

Support  for  research  projects  In  fusion 
power,  magneto-bydrodynamlc  power  cycles 
and  underground  electric  transmission 

Acceleration  of  oil  and  gas  lease  sales  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
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Development  of  geothermal  steam  and  oil 
shale  energy  sources 

A  permit  system  to  facilitate  long  range 
planning  and  siting  of  power  plants  and 
transmission  lines  with  adequate  considera- 
tion of  environmental  problems.  This  permit 
system  would  avoid  the  time-consuming  de- 
lays we  now  experience  because  environ- 
mental objections  are  not  t)eing  raised  until 
con.structlon  has  begun. 

Efforts  to  conserve  energy  consumption, 
including  revised  FHA  standards  for  home 
insulation. 

An  Incentive  charge  to  reduce  sulfur  oxide 
emissions  and  support  further  research. 

And  last,  an  expanded  program  to  convert 
coal  Into  clean,  gaseous  fuel. 

On  the  subject  of  coal  gasification,  the 
President's  Clean  Energy  Message  specifically 
proposed  that  Government  and  Industry  ac- 
celerate the  construction  of  pilot  plants  to 
develop  the  technology  for  building  a  large 
scale  commercially  feasible  plant.  Shortly 
after  the  President's  Message  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  American  <3as  Asso- 
ciation concluded  a  formal  agreement  for  im- 
plementing the  President's  program. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the 
implementation  of  that  agreement.  The 
American  Gas  Association  is  providing  one 
third  of  the  $19  million  estimated  construc- 
tion cost  and  one-third  of  the  operating 
funds  which  will  convert  120  tons  of  coal  a 
day  into  several  million  cubic  feet  of  pipeline 
quality  gas.  The  gas  will  be  as  environmen- 
tally clean  as  the  supplies  of  natural  gas  it 
will  augment. 

Among  those  who  deserve  special  recogni- 
tion for  the  fruition  of  this  project  Is  your 
own  Congressman,  John  P.  Saylor.  As  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee,  he  has  given  us  invaluable  as- 
sistance again  and  again  in  the  planning  of 
Interior's  programs.  His  untiring  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  project  have  been  most  help- 
ful. Working  with  representatives  of  the  In- 
diana County  Development  Corporation,  he 
was  responsible  for  the  acquisition  of  this 
site.  And,  speaking  of  this  site,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  generosity  and  civic  spirit  of  the 
Indiana  County  Development  Corporation 
which  donated  this  land  to  the  government. 
Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  for  your  gift. 

As  our  Nation's  most  abundant  resource, 
coal  is  a  logical  source  of  clean  energy  fuel 
for  the  future,  to  substitute  for  other 
sources  of  energy  which  are  dwindling,  and 
to  provide  the  additional  amounts  of  energy 
we  need  to  continue  the  progress  we  have 
made  In  restoring  the  environment  and  Im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  America.  We 
know  we  can  produce  gas  from  coal.  How- 
ever, we  have  yet  to  produce  it  at  a  cost 
which  is  economically  feasible. 

The  objective  of  this  plant,  and  others 
which  will  follow  it.  is  to  develop  the  tech- 
nology to  reach  that  objective.  I  am  sure 
that  we  will.  And  in  so  doing,  we  will,  in 
the  concluding  words  of  President  Nixon's 
Energy  Message  "continue  to  know  the  bless- 
ings of  both  a  high-energy  civilization  and  a 
beautiful  and  healthy  environment." 


PRICE  AND  WAGE  CONTROLS  ARE 
WORKING 

•  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  late  there  has  been  speculation  as 
to  when  price  and  wage  controls  would 
end.  I  submit  that  such  speculation  is 
premature.  It  will  take  some  time  before 
our  control  objectives  are  fully  realized. 

However,  let  me  emphasize  that  our 
price  and  wage  controls  are  working  de- 
spite the  fact  they  are  limited  in  nature 


and  that  enforcement  does  not  require 
a  huge  bureaucracy. 

I  say  they  are  working  because  the 
facts  show  that  the  rate  of  inflation  has 
greatly  slackened  during  the  nearly  12 
months  that  controls  have  been  in  effect. 

We  have  experienced  a  decline  of 
about  30  percent  in  the  rate  of  increase 
in  consumer  prices  when  we  compare 
the  control  period  with  the  period  in 
1971  before  the  freeze.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease of  consumer  prices  has  declined 
from  4.7  percent  to  2.2  percent  from  the 
second  quarter  of  1971  to  the  second 
quarter  of  1972.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  seen  a  rapid  rise  in  production,  em- 
ployment and  productivity.  I  believe  price 
and  wage  controls  contributed  to  that 
marked  improvement  in  the  economy. 

Most  importantly,  real  spendable 
weekly  wages  began  to  rise  in  1971,  and 
the  rate  of  rise  has  quickened  over  the 
past  four  quarters.  For  the  average  pro- 
duction worker  in  the  private  nonfarm 
economy,  the  increase  over  a  year  ago 
is  4.1  percent.  That  compares  with  an 
average  aimual  increase  of  1.3  percent 
from  1960  to  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  sys- 
tem of  price  and  wage  controls  is  work- 
ing- -and  as  a  result  the  financial  well- 
being  of  the  American  working  man  is 
much  improved. 


MIDDLE  EAST  COOLING? 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Anwar  el- 
Sadat,  Egyptian  President,  unceremoni- 
ously dismissed  about  20,000  Soviets  from 
Egypt,  ostensibly  in  retaliation  for  the 
Russian  failure  to  provide  him  with  new 
offensive  weapons. 

Although  not  widely  publicized,  this 
move  might  suggest  a  "cooling"  of  the 
Middle  East  crisis.  Whatever  reason  is 
attached,  I  am  confident  President 
Nixon's  May  visit  to  Moscow  and  his  hard 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  officials 
played  an  important  part  in  the  new 
posture. 

The  Soviets'  refusal  now  to  provide 
new  offensive  weapons  to  Egypt  is  wel- 
come news  in  the  great  State  of  Israel, 
and  perhaps  a  ray  of  sunshine  through 
the  clouds  of  distrust  and  unrest  that 
have  prevailed  for  so  long. 

This  does  not  mean  differences  have 
been  resolved,  however,  a  relaxation  of 
tensions  can  result,  and  the  President 
understandably  will  continue  his  great 
work,  seeking  at  least  a  generation  of 
peace. 

WYOMING  VALLEY  STRUGGLES  TO 
RECOVER  FROM  DEVASTATING 
FLOOD 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Nation  know. 
Hurricane  Agnes  struck  with  devastat- 
ing force  and  destruction  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  and  really 


smashed  with  unbelievable  fury  the 
Wyoming  Valley  in  my  congressional 
district  in  Peiuisylvania. 

After  the  initial  impact  of  such  a  dis- 
aster subsides,  the  tendency  for  those 
not  directly  affected  is  to  dismiss  it  from 
their  minds.  This  is  a  natural  human 
characteristic  and  I  so  state  the  case 
without  rancor  or  criticism. 

I,  therefore,  was  most  appreciative  to 
see  this  past  Sunday.  July  30.  1972.  two 
front  page  articles  on  the  recovery  ef- 
forts now  being  made  in  the  Wyomins 
Valley.  They  were  most  timely  and  serve 
a  most  worthwhile  and  humanitarian 
purpose — detailed  reminders  of  the  dif- 
ficult task  that  lies  ahead. 

I  thank  the  New  York  Times  and  par- 
ticularly Homer  Bigart  for  his  excellent 
and  penetrating  article  as  well  as  The 
Washington  Post  and  Douglas  Watson 
for  their  fine  contribution  to  the  cause. 

The  aforementioned  articles  follow: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  30.   1972] 

Wilkes-Barre  Dazed  a  Month  After  Flood 

(By  Homer  Bigart) 

Wilkes-Barre,  July  29. — The  Wyoming 
Valley,  engvilfed  by  flood  waters  June  23-24 
when  the  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  swelled  the 
Susquehanna  River  to  record  heights,  re- 
mains prostrate  after  the  most  disastrous 
flood  in  the  nation's  history. 

More  than  a  month  after  sirens  sounded 
up  and  down  the  valley  and  60.000  persons 
fled  to  the  hills,  thousands  remain  homeless. 
Some  1,200  persons,  mostly  elderly,  still  sleep 
in  hot  and  steamy  schools  and  churches. 
The  Red  Cross  continues  to  feed  thousands. 
Only  a  handful  of  business  places  are  open. 
Until  early  this  week  every  restaurant  and 
hot  dog  stand  In  downtown  Wilkes-Barre 
remained  shut. 

Property  damage  is  estimated  at  between 
half  a  biliion  and  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars.  There  Is  a  growing  fear  that  without 
massive  Federal  grants  the  valley  will  not 
recover. 

"THIS  IS  THE  WORST" 

The  statistics  are  numbing.  Drownings 
were  few,  thanks  to  adequate  warning,  bm 
the  destruction  of  factories,  homes,  posses- 
bions,  jobs,  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  life- 
time is  unparalleled. 

"This  is  the  worst  I've  ever  seen,"  said 
Francis  X.  Tobin,  the  President's  Coordina- 
tor for  the  Olfice  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
"People  usually  rate  the  severity  of  a  disaster 
by  the  number  of  lives  lost.  Here  only  six 
persons  died.  But  the  loss  of  property  was 
worse  than  any  previous  disaster,  greater 
than  the  Corpus  Christi  hurricane  of  1970 
and  greater  than  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
earthquake  of  1971." 

Today,  the  hub  of  the  business  district, 
the  Public  Square,  is  surrounded  mainly  by 
vacant  storefronts.  There  are  a  few  signs  of 
reviving  activity.  A  newly  reopened  store  ad- 
vertises a  "disaster  sale."  Around  the  corner, 
the  Boston  Store,  the  town's  biggest  depart- 
ment store,  has  opened  its  upper  floors,  but 
the  main  floor  and  the  basement  slay  closed 

Everywhere  teams  of  youths  are  cleaning 
the  gray  slime  out  of  cellars  and  ground 
floors.  No  one  in  this  valley  will  ever  forget 
the  stench.  The  stale  smell  pours  from  every 
sidewalk  grate,  from  the  open  doors  of  the 
big  churches  on  Franklin  Street,  from  the 
open  windows  of  mansions  on  River  Street. 
The  marble  lobbies  of  the  banks  on  West 
Market  have  been  purged  but  the  banks'  ele- 
vator cages  hold  the  reek. 

DUST  CLOUDS  RISE 

Clouds  of  dust  from  the  river's  silt  rise 
from  the  streets.  Every  day  fresh  piles  of  dis- 
carded furniture,  appliances  and  mementos 
line  the  curbs  as  housekeepers  lose  hope  of 
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restoring  possessions  that  have  been  rotted 
ai'.d  warped  by  the  flood. 

In  South  Wllkes-Barre  and  In  Kingston, 
houses  torn  from  their  foundations  remain 
abandoned  in  streets  and  fields,  one  of  them 
impaled  on  a  telephone  pcde.  On  Charles 
Street  in  Wllkes-Barre,  two  houses  lie  flat- 
tened and  two  others  repose  in  a  crater  cut 
from  beneath  them  when  the  river  broke 
through  a  dike  nearby  on  Riverside  Drive. 

The  tragic  impact  of  the  disaster  Is  seen 
on  the  faces  of  the  survivors.  John  Novak's 
eyes  reflect  horror  as  he  recalls  what  he  saw 
when  a  dike  broke  at  Forty  Port  Cemetery  on 
the  west  bank  four  miles  above  Wllkes-Barre. 

The  cemetery  contained  more  than  6.000 
bodies.  It  had  been  receiving  the  dead  since 
the  last  decade  of  the  18th  Century.  Elinor 
Wylle.  the  poet,  was  burled  there  In  the  Hoyt 
family  plot  near  the  tomb  of  her  grand- 
father, Henry  Morton  Hoyt,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Novak  has  been  caretaker  since  1927. 
His  father  tended  the  cemetery  before  him. 
and  his  sou  works  there  now.  He  watched 
from  the  gate  house  as  the  murky  water  en- 
gulfed the  lowest  headstones.  Suddenly  a 
wide  section  of  the  pilings  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  built  after  the  1936  flood  was 
undermined.  The  floodwaters  coursed  beneath 
the  pilings  with  a  hydraulic  force  that  tossed 
gravestones  about  like  match  boxes.  Three 
granite  mausoleums  weighing  tons  were  shat- 
tered. Big  trees  were  uprooted.  Coffins  and 
vaults  were  spewed  from  the  ground. 

"I  saw  a  wave  eight  to  10  feet  high  come 
across  the  flats,  and  on  It  coffins  bobbed  like 
surfboards,"  Mr.  Novak  said. 

He  stared  transflxed,  he  recalled,  until  the 
borough  siren  gave  seven  blasts,  the  signal 
to  evacuate  the  town. 

According  to  Harry  B.  Schooley  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  the  United  Penn  Bank  ot  Wllkes- 
Barre.  who  Is  president  of  the  Porty  Port 
cemetery,  more  than  2,000  cadavers  were 
swept  out  by  the  flood.  As  of  yesterday, 
exactly  1,000  had  been  recovered.  They  have 
been  reinterred  In  Memorial  Shrine  Cemetery 
In  Franklin  Township  eight  miles  from  Forty 
Port.  The  military  police  still  bar  visitors 
from  the  Forty  Port  graveyard.  Elinor  Wylle's 
grave  was  not  disturbed. 

CULTUKAL  U30CRCES  HtTRT 

The  cultural  resources  of  the  valley  were 
dealt  a  crippling  bloi^WUkes-Barre's  two 
colleges,  Wilkes  and  King's  were  •  •  •  Semi- 
nary, a  preparatory  school  across  the  river  in 
Kingston. 

At  Wilkes  College  the  damage  exceeded 
tlO-mlUion.  according  to  the  president.  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Mlchellnl.  The  heaviest  loss  was  to 
the  college  library,  where  53.000  volumes 
were  destroyed,  and  to  the  Dorothy  Dickson 
Darte  Music  Hall. 

"We  had  scrimped  and  saved  to  buy  two 
Steinway  concert  grands  at  $12,000  each,  and 
a  new  tlO.OOO  organ."  Dr.  Mlchellnl  said.  "The 
pianos  collapsed  and  are  a  total  loss.  We  hope 
the  organ  can  be  salvaged." 

Another  heartbreak  came,  he  said,  when 
after  weeks  of  work  by  students  who  volun- 
teered to  scrape  the  mud  from  dormitory 
walls.  It  was  discovered  that  the  plaster 
smelled  of  mildew  and  had  lost  its  resistance 
to  fire.  The  plaster  will  have  to  be  replaced, 
so  all  the  student  labor  was  lost. 

Dr.  Mlchellnl  was  attending  a  conference 
in  Harrlsburg  on  June  23  when  his  wife 
called  at  7  a.m.  to  report  that  she  and  their 
three  daughters  had  been  evacuated  from 
their  River  Street  home.  He  raced  back  to 
Wltkes-Barre  In  time  to  move  the  college 
records  to  the  second  floor  of  the  adminis- 
tration building. 

There  was  only  about  a  foot  of  water  In 
the  library  basement  at  2  p.m.,  he  recalled, 
and  although  the  city  was  already  tinder  a 
state  of  "extreme  emergency,"  the  dikes,  ex- 
cept at  Porty  Port,  seemed  to  be  holding.  In 


late  afternoon  the  river  appeared  to  be 
receding. 

"Oh,  boy,  we're  home  free,"  Dr.  Mlchellnl 
told  his  staff,  but  the  exultation  was  short- 
lived. That  night  the  river  began  to  rise  rap- 
idly again,  reaching  a  record  crest  of  40.6 
feet  at  6:15  a.m.  Saturday. 

By  daybreak,  all  of  the  58  Wilkes  College 
buildings  were  flooded  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  one  housing  the  visiting  team's 
locker  rooms.  The  bleachers  went  downstream 
70  yards  but  will  be  restored  in  time  for  the 
football  home  opener  with  Lycoming  Sept.  30. 

King's  College,  run  by  the  Holy  Cross 
Fathers,  counts  Its  loss  at  $2.5  million  to  $3 
million. 

"The  library  is  the  nerve  center  of  the 
college."  said  the  college  president,  the  Rev. 
Lane  Kllburn,  "and  It  is  gone.  We  need  out- 
right grants  to  replace  the  collections  with 
microfilm." 

King's  also  lost  equipment  for  its  chemis- 
try department  including  a  $25,000  Nuclear 
Magnetic  Resonance  Spectro  Photometer. 

Osterhout  Free  Library,  the  largest  public 
library  in  the  valley,  lost  85,000  books  in- 
cluding Its  reference  and  circulating  library 
and  almost  all  of  Its  periodicals.  Elizabeth 
Hesser,  the  librarian,  said  estimates  of  dam- 
age ranged  from  $850,000  to  $900,000. 

Nearly  11,000  of  those  affected  by  the  flood 
are  65  years  old  and  over.  Some  200  of  the 
elderly  are  still  sleeping  In  classrooms  and 
halls  of  O.  A.  R.  High  School,  the  only  one  of 
three  Wllkes-Barre  high  schools  untouched 
by  the  flood.  Many  of  them  subsist  on  welfare 
and  Social  Security  checks. 

They  sit  idle  and  morose  In  the  central 
hallway.  The  Red  Cross  has  tried  to  keep 
them  happy  by  showing  them  movies  at  night 
and  bingo  games  are  planned.  But  there  is 
an  air  of  hopelessness.  Many  of  these  elderly 
will  never  return  to  their  old  neighborhoods 
because  their  dwellings  are  damaged  beyond 
repair. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Whalen,  staff  psychiatrist 
for  the  Wllkes-Barre  Mental  Health  Center, 
said  the  community  was  beginning  to  sense 
the  full  impact  of  the  tragedy  after  an  initial 
period  of  numbing  shock  for  some  and  for 
most  a  grim  but  engrossing  battle  for  sur- 
vival. 

He  had  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
valley  faced  "a  depressing,  frustrating,  al- 
most hard  hit,  and  so  was  Wyoming  suicidal 
period."  No  Increase  was  reported  In  suicides 
or  suicide  threats,  he  said,  but  he  added,  "We 
are  anticipating  a  great  increase  In  demand 
for  services. 

There  has  been  surprisingly  little  rancor 
in  the  valley.  Some  anger  was  expressed 
over  slowness  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  In  providing  mobile 
homes:  There  were  9.400  applicants  for  the 
4,000  trailers  on  order. 

Henry  Oreenwald.  a  lawyer,  said  he  had 
heard  complaints  That  the  warning  of  a 
record  flood  crest  came  too  late.  Had  the 
warning  been  given  a  few  hours  earlier,  fac- 
tories could  have  saved  millions  of  dollars 
In  Inventories  and  householders  could  have 
moved  more  belongings  to  upper  floors.  As 
it  was.  people  went  to  bed  on  the  night  of 
June  22  confident  that  the  floodwaters 
would  not  surpass  the  1936  mark  of  34  feet 
and  that  the  dikes,  built  to  contain  a  38-foot 
crest,  would  hold. 

Joseph  P.  Collls.  managing  editor  of  The 
Wlkes-Barre  Times  Leader,  said:  'T  heard 
that  radio  stations  in  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut were  predicting  a  flood  peak  of  30 
to  40  feet  for  this  valley  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Pennsylvania  forecasting  service 
was  predicting  only  27  feet.  When  I  left  the 
office  at  10  PJ^.  I  figured  I'd  just  get  a  little 
water  In  the  cellar." 

"The  flood  forecasting  service  was  either 
wrong  or  tardy  or  both,"  Mr.  Collls  said. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  the  disaster,  store- 
fronts   In    Wilkes-Barre    are    plastered    with 


cheering  signs:  "The  Valley  With  A  Heart. 
Coming  Back  Better  Than  Ever." 

"It'll  be  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half," 
predicted  Brig.  Gen.  Mitchell  Jenkins,  a  re- 
tired Army  officer  who  Is  a  lawyer,  "but  the 
valley  will  come  back." 

Legislation  pending  In  Congress  would 
raise  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  the  amount  of 
Small  Business  Administration  loans  to  be 
"forgiven"  for  flood  victims  and  would  re- 
duce Interest  rates  on  amounts  over  $5,000 
from  5\\,  percent  to  1  percent. 

BTit  almost  everyone  in  the  valley.  Includ- 
ing many  of  the  bankers  and  business  lead- 
ers feel  this  Is  woefully  inadequate.  They 
say  most  flood  victims  would  go  hopelessly 
In  debt  trying  to  flnance  new  homes  and  re- 
fijiance  businesses. 

Some  propose  Federal  legislation  that 
wo\ild  treat  flood  losses  as  Insured  fire  losses 
and  that  the  Insurance  be  made  retroactive 
for  the  victims  of  Tropical  Storm  Agnes. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  30,  1972] 

Hope,  BrrrERNXSs  Vie  in  Flood  Wake 

(By  Douglas  Watson) 

Wilkes-Baiire,  Pa.,  July  29. — ^The  flooding 
caused  by  tropical  stCH-m  Agnes  is  history  for 
most  Americans,  but  In  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania's Wyoming  Valley,  it's  still  a  muddy, 
dusty  reality  that  keeps  thousands  home- 
less. 

While  the  record  flood  waters  receded  more 
than  a  month  ago.  the  havoc  they  wrought 
has  left  the  people  here  flghtlng  an  uphill 
battle  to  put  their  lives  and  city  back  to- 
gether. 

The  streets  here  are  still  littered  with  piles 
of  rubble  that  make  much  of  the  city  appear 
to  be  under  a  bombing  siege.  Bitter  anxiety 
grows  for  many  of  the  homeless. 

"I've  got  to  house  35,000  people  In  this 
valley,"  says  Francis  X.  Tobln,  the  man  In 
charge  of  the  VS.  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness' operation  here. 

Tobln,  a  veteran  crisis  commander  who 
went  In  to  help  after  Hurricane  Camllle 
devastated  the  Gulf  Coast  In  1969  and  after 
the  San  Fernando  earthquake  shook  Califor- 
nia in  1971,  says  he  has  never  seen  such  great 
need  as  here. 

Pennsylvania  suffered  far  more  destruction 
from  the  June  flooding  than  any  of  the  five 
other  states  declared  disaster  areas.  For  ex- 
ample, $287.3  million  of  an  estimated  $407.8 
million  in  total  road  damage  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After  70  per  cent  of  this  state's  losses  oc- 
curred here  In  the  narrow  Wyoming  Valley, 
where  everyone  of  the  225,000  residents  has 
been  in  some  way  seriously  affected  by  the 
once  raging  Susquehanna  River  that  now 
flows  quietly  again  within  Its  banks. 

Morale-boosting  signs  reading  "Rebuild  We 
Will!'  and  "The  Valley  With  a  Heart  Com- 
ing Back  Better  Than  Ever"  are  posted 
throughout  the  flood-stricken  region.  Many 
battered  homes  display  American  flags  as  a 
"thumbs-up"  gesture. 

But  officials  and  residents  agree  that,  de- 
spite the  positive  symbols,  for  many  flood 
victims  these  are  the  darkest  days. 

"They're  now  in  what  I  call  the  third  stage. 
The  first  stage  was  a  few  days  of  excitement 
at  the  time  of  the  flood.  The  second  was  a 
period  of  gung-ho  hopefulness  and  brotherly 
love.  Now.  they're  in  a  depressed  stage,  feel- 
ing the  full  impact  of  the  long  road  ahead." 
.says  John  Haller,  chief  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  offices  here. 

Several  people  died  here  in  the  flood,  some 
800  bodies  have  been  recovered  In  the 
Wllkes-Barre  area.  These  and  hundreds  more 
still  undiscovered  corpses  were  washed  away 
from  a  cemetery  by  the  swollen  river. 

One  family  returned  home  to  find  a  skele- 
ton on  the  front  porch.  A  man  cleaning  the 
mud  out  of  his  basement  struck  a  skull. 
"They're  finding  them  all  over,"  said  one 
woman. 
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Many  people  here  now  bitterly  see  the  few 
deaths  as  a  mixed  blessing  that  has  caused 
most  of  the  country  to  forget  about  Wilkes- 
Barre.  "If  there  had  Ijeen  wholesale  deaths, 
we  would  have  gotten  enough  help  to  re- 
build this  place  by  now, "  says  a  local  broad- 
cflstcr. 

A  lot  is  being  done,  but  it  pales  beside  what 
the  flood  did.  The  flood : 

Inflicted  heavy  damage  or  totally  destroyed 
15.493  homes  in  Luzerne  County  alone,  while 
doing  less  serious  damage  to  5,493  more 
homes,  according  to  a  Red  Croes  survey.  In 
Kingston,  across  the  river  from  Wilkes-Barre, 
only  20  of  6,000  homes  were  untouched  by 
high  water. 

Eliminated,  at  least  temporarily,  30.000 — a 
fifth — of  the  region's  Jobs,  cutting  off  regu- 
lar Income  for  thousands  of  families  who 
desperately  need  It.  Wilkes-Barre's  entire 
central  business  district  was  under  eight 
to  10  feet  of  water,  and  112  industrial  plants 
and  hundreds  of  other  businesses  were  in  the 
flood  zone  that  covered  29  per  cent  of  the 
city. 

Left  the  Red  Cross  still  serving  19,000  meals 
a  day  at  25  schools  and  field  kitchens,  down 
from  28,000  meals  a  day  Just  after  the  flood. 
Many  families  continue  to  have  no  place  or 
means  to  cook.  A  federal  official  saki  80,236 
families  have  received  food  stamps. 

Kept  the  UJ5.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  other  v(rfunteers  steadily  hauling  away 
more  than  125,000  tons  of  debris  a  day  from 
the  Wilkes-Barre  area  for  the  first  2>^  weeks 
following  the  flood. 

"There's  a  sadness  throughout  the  valley," 
said  the  Rev.  Alan  Hipklss  of  Memorial  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Edwardsville,  across 
the  river  from  Wilkes-Barre.  The  church  had 
boused  50  refugees.  Of  the  300  families  in  Its 
congregation,  58  were  left  bomelesa. 

An  Englishman  who  lived  through  the  Ger- 
man bombing  of  London  in  World  War  II, 
Mr.  Hipklss  said  that  in  the  Wyoming  Valley 
the  flood  produced  "human  nobility  you 
dont  find  under  normal  conditions." 

But  Mr.  Hipklss  was  only  one  of  several 
people  who  warned  that  frustration  with 
oiBclaldom  is  now  producing  an  opposite  re- 
action In  many  homeless,  embittered  people 
that  could  lead  to  individual,  if  not  organized 
violence. 

One  woman  waiting  at  HUD's  headquarters 
here  twiches  abiuirmally.  Another  with  a 
young  child  In  a  torso-wrapping  cast  screams, 
"We  havs  no  place  to  go  tonight,  you  bas- 
tards." 

National  Guard  Cpl.  Jim  Gillespie  says  he 
and  other  soldiers  who  served  two-week  tours 
In  the  Wilkes-Barre  area  were  struck  by  how 
strangely  silent  and  irrational  some  flood 
victims  seemed. 

Asked  whether  some  flood  victims  are  ask- 
ing too  much,  OEP's  Tobln  says:  "They  aren't 
being  unreasonable.  These  people  have  suf- 
fered a  great  deal.  They  are  tired  and  frus- 
trated and  they  can't  always  see  progress." 

Tom  Edwards  stands  In  the  HUD  headquar- 
ters as  he  has  every  day  recently  and  says, 
"A  trailer  was  OK'd  for  us  two  weeks  ago  but 
we  still  can't  get  It.  Everybody  you  ask  tells 
you  to  see  somebody  else.  To  me.  this  Is  ridic- 
ulous. It's  so  unorganized  for  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  type." 

Edwards,  his  four  children,  wife,  and 
mother-in-law  have  been  living  In  their 
flood-damaged  house  in  Klngstcm,  for  a  while 
without  sewage  service  or  electricity. 

Recently  Edwards,  an  offset  printer,  and 
some  neighbors  blocked  their  street  with 
debris  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  attract 
publicity  about  their  plight. 

"All  my  kids  have  been  sick.  I've  got  to 
get  my  famUy  out  of  there.  I'm  at  the  point 
where  I'm  getting  frantic,"  be  says. 

Housing  l6  a  disaster  area's  biggest  need, 
officials  and  victims  agree.  An  official  at  the 
emergency  command  post,  housed  on  the  top 
two  floors  of  a  college  dormitory,  said  12.000 


families  in  the  valley  have  applied  for  hous- 
ing and  9.000  have  so  far  been  approved  for 
it. 

However,  by  Wednesday,  HXJD  reported  that 
Mily  903  families  had  been  boused.  "Tester- 
day  we  placed  57  families.  We've  got  to  do  a 
lot  better  than  that,  at  least  100  families  a 
day."  says  Walter  Pearsons,  deputy  director  oC 
HUD'S  Eastern  Pennsylvania  relief  operation. 

Of  the  903  families  boused,  545  were  In 
small  travel  trailers  that  are  being  used  for 
the  first  time  In  a  large-scale  disaster  housing 
effort,  and  122  were  put  in  larger  mobile 
homes. 

There  Is  concern  here  already  that  people 
won't  be  adequately  housed  for  Pennsyl- 
vania's rugged  winter,  where  the  first  freezing 
temperatures  come  in  mid-October.  But 
Tobln  insists,  "We'll  have  everybody  housed 
here  within  three  months." 

Mrs.  Joseph  Fedorchak,  a  grandmother, 
stops  shoveling  fallen  plaster  to  look  sadly 
around  at  the  home  where  she  had  lived  for 
24  years.  "This  was  all  remodeled  Just  nine 
months  ago,"  she  says. 

Now,  after  the  flood  waters  crested  2  feet 
above  the  bathtub  upstairs,  all  that  Is  left  is 
a  dirty  shell.  All  the  furniture  is  gone.  All 
the  doors  are  warped  and  won't  close  properly. 

"It  was  landscaped  beautiful,"  say  Mrs. 
Fedorchak  as  she  stares  at  a  backyard  with- 
out a  single  blade  of  grass. 

The  day  before  a  long-awaited  trailer  ar- 
rives, Mrs.  Fedorchak  says  "tired  is  not  the 
word"  for  how  she  feels.  "You  do  not  know  if 
you're  coming  or  going.  We're  just  in  shock." 

By  far  the  angriest  and  most  frequent  com- 
plaints about  government  aid,  or  the  lack 
of  it,  are  aimed  at  HUD.  "There's  confusion 
everywhere.  They  don't  know  what  they're  do- 
ing," says  Mr.  Hipklss  after  a  futile  attempt 
to  ascertain  who  was  In  charge  at  HUD's 
Wilkes-Barre  headquarters  in  the  Mackln  EUe- 
mentary  School. 

During  peak  period  when  crowds  of  home- 
less applicants  swarm  to  the  school  seeking 
a  trailer  or  other  housing,  confusion  reigns. 
A  reported  who  asked  to  speak  to  a  supervisor 
was  told  by  a  half  dozen  employees  that  they 
didn't  know  who  their  superior  was. 

Ed  Warwick,  one  of  the  many  recently  hired 
HUD  employees,  insists,  "A  lot  of  people  are 
jumping  the  gun.  There's  a  lot  of  exaggera- 
tloiL  We're  on  a  positive  course."  But  Pearson, 
in  HtJD's  Scranton  office,  says  "We  can't  even 
get  them  (HUD's  Wilkes-Barre  office)  on  the 
phone." 

The  homeless  residents  charge  favoritism 
and  complain  of  unclear  criteria  In  dis- 
tributing the  trailers.  They  point  to  tbe  fact 
that  a  local  Judge  was  one  of  the  first  to  get 
a  new  trailer.  "There  may  have  been  in- 
equities at  first,  but  rest  assured  there  are 
none  now,"  says  Warwick. 

"pie  Jackson  Street  Schocrf  in  Edwardsville 
has  been  home  to  more  than  50  flood  victims 
for  the  past  flve  weeks.  Men,  women  and 
children  sleep  together  on  cots  In  the  class- 
rooms, and  eat  Red  Cross-supplied  meals  in 
the  schocd  haU. 

A  visitor  there  is  greeted  by  a  deluge  of 
complaint  from  the  homeless.  "Dearest  God, 
don't  they  have  no  system?"  says  or»e  woman. 
A  young  immigrant  who  has  to  send  bis 
family  back  to  Holland,  says,  "I  want  no  rec- 
reation, I  want  a  mobile  hon»e." 

"If  you're  not  here  when  tbey  call  you  on 
tbe  phone,  someone  else  will  get  the  mobile 
home,"  another  woman  warns.  One  of  the 
few  quiet  ones  is  Martha  Posnlak,  81,  who 
for  the  past  week  has  been  sleeping  on  a  cot 
like  the  others. 

Many  of  the  refugees  are  wearing  clothes 
given  them.  Men  and  women  take  turns  every 
other  nigtat  taking  showers.  Two  MI^  are  on 
hand  each  night  for  guard  duty.  Geoigia 
Smith,  a  school  nurse  from  Cherry  Hill,  N  J., 
is  also  there  as  a  volunteer  aide. 

Medical  facilities  were  especially  hard  hit 
by  the  flood.  Two  of  the  area's  key  hospitals 


were  put  out  of  operation  and  still  aren't 
ready  for  the  evacuated  patients  to  return. 

Tobin  says  167  of  300  doctors  in  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley  lost  their  clinics  and  50  of  57 
pharmacies  were  knocked  out  by  high  water. 

Navy  Corpsman  Dennis  Kuftic,  who  has 
been  aenring  at  a  clinic  12  hours  a  day,  says, 
"The  people  are  beat,  there  are  no  two  ways 
about  it." 

Kuftic  has  been  seeing  150  people  a  day, 
most  frequently  for  punctures  from  nails 
that  litter  their  yards,  and  for  sore  throats 
and  bug  bites. 

"Wlaat  they're  really  looking  for  is  someone 
to  care  about  them,"  says  Kuftic. 

Dr.  Richard  Shoemaker  of  the  Luzerene 
County  Medical  Society  says  Wllkes-Barre  is 
"probably  the  most  friistrated  city  in  the 
United  States"  and  one  result  is  likely  to  be 
a  long-term  upsurge  In  chronic  Illnesses. 

There  have  been  four  suicides  in  the  past 
three  weeks,  which  is  more  tl^an  usual  for 
this  heavily  Catholic  area,  but  much  less 
than  many  officials  feared. 

"Who  would  ever  think  such  a  thing  could 
happen?  But  what  can  you  do?  It's  life,"  says 
Herman  Goldberg  to  a  stranger  sitting  across 
from  him  in  the  motel  restaurant. 

The  Goldbergs  left  their  second-floor  apart- 
ment in  Southwest  Wilkes-Barre.  the  city's 
hardest-hit  section,  at  5  ajn.  June  23  when 
warning  sirens  awoke  them.  They  only  took 
a  few  pairs  of  shoes  and  some  pants.  Every- 
thing else  was  ruined  by  the  water  that 
reached  within  five  Inches  of  the  roof. 

The  motel  has  been  Goldberg's  home  since 
the  flood,  but  now  the  retired  shoe  factory 
worker,  a  Wilkes-Barre  resident  for  22  years, 
is  about  to  leave  with  his  wife  for  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  where  their  nephew  has  found  them  an 
apartment. 

The  164-room  motel  where  the  Goldbergs 
have  been  staying  hasn't  had  an  empty  room 
since  the  flood,  being  filled  almost  entire! y 
by  displaced  persons  and  emergency  workers. 
Though  many  of  the  guests  are  now  good 
friends,  they  aren't  really  enjoying  their  stay. 

"I  can't  sleep  nights.  I  get  up  at  4  and 
5  a.m.  How  do  I  know  what  it's  going  to  be 
like  In  Georgia?"  asks  Goldberg. 

When  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, usually  only  several  hundred  feet 
wide,  broke  through  and  rose  over  the  levees 
In  the  Wilkes-Barre  area,  the  rampaging 
water  spread  out  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 

Flood  stage  at  Wllkes-Barre  is  22  feet.  TTie 
notorious  1936  flood  reached  33  feet.  The 
levee  at  Wilkes-Barre  was  37  feet,  but  the 
June  flood  reached  more  than  40  feet.  Seldom 
has  the  difference  between  two  numbers  made 
such  a  difference  to  people. 

One-third  of  Wilkes-Barre's  residents  lived 
In  flooded  sections,  including  the  most  pros- 
perous neighborhood  that  bordered  the  river. 
The  city's  low-income  Model  Cities  area  was 
untouched,  but  another  section  of  old  homes 
whose  residents  had  just  completed  an  ambi- 
tious code-enforcement  program  of  upgrad- 
ing their  homes,  was  heavily  damaged. 

The  flood  knocked  out  electricity  service  to 
9.277  city  homes.  Leo  Corbett,  city  public 
works  director,  says  3.441  of  these  homes  have 
had  service  restored. 

Sewage  facilities  were  imavailable  in  35 
per  cent  of  the  city,  but  now  only  18  per  cent 
of  the  homes'  toilets  are  unuseable.  Water 
service  was  unaffected,  Corbett  says. 

Only  12  of  the  50  stores  and  offices  on  Pub- 
lic Square,  the  heart  of  the  city,  are  open. 
Two  of  the  city's  three  department  stores  are 
still  closed;  the  third  displays  a  sign  read- 
ing, "Our  second,  third  and  fourth  floors 
are  open." 

A  visitor  Is  likely  to  see  such  unusual  sights 
as  telephone  repairmen  using  wonten's  hair 
dryers  to  dry  out  telephone  circuits,  or  a 
bank  teller  using  an  iron  to  take  tbe  wrin- 
kles out  of  financial  records. 

Carl  W.  Naessig  Jr.  lives  In  one  trailer  with 
his  family  and  has  his  instirance  office  In 
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another,  having  lost  both  his  former  home 
and  office  to  the  Susquehanna. 

Based  on  the  claims  his  firm  has  received, 
Nacsslg  estimates  that  1.600  automobiles  in 
I  he  Wyoming  Valley  were  destroyed  by  the 
Hood.  He  says  lately  there  has  been  an  up- 
surge in  claims  filed  because  of  apparent 
looting  and  pilferage.  He  also  says  that  to 
hl.s  knowledge,  only  two  people  in  the  entire 
valley  had  flood  Insurance. 

It's  easier  for  Naessig  to  assist  others  with 
their  problems  than  to  think  of  his  own. 
•I  cried  so  hard  for  an  hour  and  a  half  when 
I  saw  my  home  (after  the  flood i,  that  I 
couldn't  see  what  I  was  doing,"'  he  recalls. 
•When  you  have  to  throw  out  the  kids'  toys, 
it  hurts." 

There  are  allegations  of  waste,  looting, 
carelessness.  Joseph  O'Connell,  an  aide  to 
Gov.  Milton  J.  Shapp.  says  some  local  offi- 
cials tried  to  get  priority  housing  for  friends. 
He  also  says  a  private  airport  owner  refused 
to  permit  emergency  crews  to  use  an  empty 
hangar.  The  state  obtained  a  court  order 
closing  his  field,  and  its  now  being  used  for 
a  trailer  park. 

Some  National  Guardsmen  say  many  local 
people  whose  homes  were  undamaged  col- 
lected food  earmarked  for  flood  victims. 
"Some  have  boasted  they  have  enough  food 
m  their  basements  to  last  three  years,"  says 
Mr.  Hipkiss. 

Part  of  the  problem  was  that  those  whose 
jieed  was  greatest  often  had  no  working 
radios,  television  sets  or  autos.  and  so  often 
were  the  last  to  learn  of  available  aid  or  to 
be  able  to  get  it. 

Several  soldiers  say  they  know  of  truck 
loads  of  food  that  were  allowed  to  spoil  in 
the  first  days  after  the  flood,  though  officials 
deny  this.  Some  Guardsmen  are  said  to  have 
salvaged  television  sets  and  other  appliances 
from  abandoned  homes. 

Greater  efforts  are  being  made  now  to  in- 
sure that  those  using  the  free  rooms,  free 
food  services  and  other  free  disaster  aid  are 
in  fact,  flood  victims. 

And  the  residents,  despite  the  suffering 
they  have  experienced  In  the  past  month, 
are  .settling  down  for  the  long  haul,  aiming 
the  time  when  the  flood  for  them,  perhaps 
will  become  Just  another  memory. 

Says  a  local  Journalist:  "A  lot  of  these 
people  are  just  not  going  to  give  up." 


SAMIZDAT  AND  DISSENT  IN  THE 
U.S.S.R. 

'Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sliould 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues one  of  the  most  remarkable  books 
on  the  Soviet  Union  that  I  have  ever 
read.  It  is  titled  "Uncensored  Russia — 
Pi-otest  and  Dissent  in  the  Soviet  Union." 
Edited  and  translated  by  Peter  Redda- 
way,  it  is  a  compilation  of  the  dissent- 
ing publications  of  the  increasingly  ac- 
tive proponents  of  the  regime  in  that 
country. 

Circulated  in  the  form  of  Samizdat, 
these  publications  amaze  one  by  the  com- 
pleteness and  extent  of  their  informa- 
tion. Their  purpose  is  to  make  effective 
the  verbal  guarantees  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  succeeded  in  compelling  the  author- 
ities to  conform  to  civilized  norms  is  re- 
markable. It  is  startling  to  read  the 
actual  transcript  of  an  interrogation  by 
police  officers  with  comple£e  questions 
and  answers  and  it  is  heartening  to  dis- 
cover the  manner  in  wliich  the  secret 


police  can  now  be  compelled  to  obtain 
warrants  for  searches  and  be  required 
to  limit  the  scope  of  the  property  taken 
in  such  searches.  Also  remarkable  is  the 
speed  with  which  the  Samizdat  circulate 
and  the  extent  of  their  circulation  witliin 
this  broad  country.  Many  of  the  pictures 
are  remarkable  and  show  incidents  or 
conditions  little  known  to  the  West,  such 
as  the  breaking  up  of  the  Tatar  Festival 
in  1968,  the  marching  of  prisoners  at 
Oryol,  the  presence  of  Tltov  at  the  win- 
dow of  a  psychiatric  hospital  in  which 
he  was  confined  and  the  presence  of 
General  Grigorenko  at  the  protest  out- 
side the  Czech  Embassy  in  1968. 

The  elements  of  change,  of  sensitivity, 
of  increasing  legality,  of  continuing  per- 
secution, of  nationalistic  ferment  and  of 
substantial  opposition  to  the  regime  con- 
tain significant  implications  for  the 
future.  Everyone  interested  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  read  this  fascinating 
and  .significant  book. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ALLEN  J. 
ELLENDER 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  shocked  at  the  passing  on 
Thursday  last  of  Senator  Allen  Ellender, 
the  distinguished,  able,  and  incompa- 
rable chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  work 
with  Senator  Ellender  over  the  years, 
and  especially  so  during  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senate  committee.  He  per- 
formed magnificently  in  moving  the  im- 
portant appropriations  business  with 
skill  and  dispatch  in  the  Senate.  A  man 
of  boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm,  his 
unrelenting  drive  and  determination  to 
move  bills  along  and  to  do  an  orderly  job 
of  handling  the  public  business  was  out- 
standing. 

I  have  lost  a  great  personal  friend — a 
man  whom  I  admired  tremendously — 
and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  this  great  American  and  to  express 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  left  behind. 

Senator  Ellender  loved  his  country,  he 
loved  his  colleagues,  he  loved  Ills  family, 
he  loved  life.  He  wrought  well.  And  he 
will  be  greatly  missed. 


WASHINGTON    POST    DEBATES    IT- 
SELF OVER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

I  Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  competition  is  lessening  among 
Washington  newspapers  and  the  city  is 
now  down  to  two  dailies. 

Apparently  in  an  effort  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  competition— and  diversity 
of  editorial  comment — the  Washington 
Post  has  adopted  a  policy  of  debating 
itself.  At  least  this  policy  is  evident  in- 
sofar as  the  question  of  pollution  control 
is  concerned. 

On  Tuesday.  July  25,  the  Wasliington 
Post  castigated  the  Democratic  leader- 


ship for  promoting  a  bill  which  would 
have  moved  $5  billion  into  the  pipeline 
for  local  communities  in  desperate  need 
of  water  and  sewer  facilities.  The  Post 
editorial  described  the  bill  as  imneces- 
sai"y. 

But  3  days  later — on  July  28 — the 
Post  came  out  strong  for  pollution  con- 
trol and  suggested  that  the  administra- 
tion— which  it  had  supported  in  Tues- 
day's editorial — was  not  doing  enough 
to  push  the  pollution  control  bills  in  the 
Congress.  To  support  its  new  position, 
the  Post  picked  up  verbatim  many  of  the 
arguments  which  we  had  pursued  during 
the  floor  debate  in  support  of  the  $5  bil- 
lion water  and  sewer  package — the 
legislation  which  the  Post  so  bitterly 
opposed  in  Tuesday's  editorial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  place  in  the 
Record  copies  of  these  two  editorials: 
First,  the  Post  propoUution  editorial  of 
Tuesday.  July  25,  with  the  title  "One 
Victory  for  Sobriety  in  the  House,"  and 
second,  the  Post  antipollution  editorial 
of  July  28,  with  the  title,  "Pollution  in  a 
Political  Season." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to 
the  Washington  Post  in  answer  to  their 
editorial  against  pollution  control. 

The  items  follow : 

One  Victory  for  Sobriety  in  the  House 

Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
a  flash  of  good  sense,  voted  down  a  bill  to 
pump  $5  billion  Into  community  water  and 
sewer  projects  this  year.  WhUe  the  decision  of 
the  House  Is  heartening,  the  message  for  be- 
leaguered taxpayers  is  somewhat  ominous — 
first,  because  this  unnecessary  bill  was  con- 
sidered seriously  by  the  House  at  all,  and 
second,  because  the  margin  of  decision  on  the 
crucial  amendment  was  a  slim  three  votes. 

The  bill,  with  the  beguUlng  title  of  "The 
Emergency  Community  Facilities  and  Public 
Investment  Act  of  1972,"  was  devised  by 
Chairman  Wright  Patman  and  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  House  Democratic  leadership. 
The  gist  of  the  bill  was  simple:  It  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  commit  up  to  $5  billion  for  water 
and  sewer  projects  In  communities  with  sub- 
stantial unemployment.  This  largesse,  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  claimed  with  appro- 
priate earnestness,  would  at  one  swoop  save 
the  environment,  put  people  back  to  work, 
give  cities  and  towns  essential  public  works, 
and  lift  financial  burdens  from  the  budgets 
of  those  struggling  little  towns. 

Aside  from  the  detail  that  HUD's  backlog 
of  pending  water  and  sewer  grant  requests  Is 
only  about  $2  bUllou,  the  major  objection  to 
the  bill  was  that  it  seemed  slightly  redun- 
dant, since  the  House  had  already  passed  sev- 
eral other  measures  to  meet  the  same  needs — 
including  the  $18-biUion,  three-year  water 
pollution  control  package  now  in  conference, 
and  the  $29.5-bllllon  revenue-sharing  bill 
now  in  the  Senate,  Rep.  George  H.  Mahon. 
Appropriations  Committee  chairman,  and 
other  procedural  purists  were  also  troubled 
because  the  bill  had  received  only  one  short 
day  of  hearings,  without  any  administration 
witnesses,  and  because  the  proposed  $5  bil- 
lion in  building  blocks  was  totally  unbudg- 
eted.  Representative  Patman's  team  seemed 
to  consider  these  aspects  mere  technicalities. 

After  a  typical  House  debate  between  the 
champions  of  generosity,  mostly  Democrats, 
and  the  watchdogs  of  the  treasury,  mostly 
Republicans,  the  House  reached  a  rather  sur- 
prising result:  the  treasury  won.  By  a  teller 
vote  of  197  to  194.  an  amendment  was  added 
providing  that  grants  could  not  be  made  in 
any  year  when  the  projected  federal  deficit 
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exceeds  $20  billion.  That  amendment,  Rep- 
resentative Patman  conceded,  ensured  tbitt 
the  program  "would  never  be  used,"  and  in- 
deed the  House  ended  the  day  by  kUliog  the 
entire  proposition,  206  to  189. 

Reassuring  as  the  ultimate  outcome  was, 
the  episode  shows  that  the  silly  season  has 
opened  once  again  on  the  Hill.  Wildly  infla- 
tionary and  simplistic  bills  such  as  this, 
which  would  never  reach  the  floor  so  quickly 
in  March,  are  likely  to  pop  up  on  the  calen- 
dars of  both  houses  quite  frequently  between 
now  and  adjournment.  Those  197  members  of 
the  House  should  be  commended  for  recog- 
nizing that  the  Patman  ploy  served  no  legiti- 
mate "emergency"  at  all.  But  as  sessions 
lengtlien,  tempers  shorten  and  partisan 
games  increase,  the  cause  of  sobriety  in  gov- 
ernment may  be  hard  put  to  maintain  Its 
majority. 

POU.UTION    IN    A    POLJTICAI.   SEASON 

Pot  years  New  York  City  and  the  Passaic 
Valley  Sewerage  Commission,  which  serves 
Newark  and  27  other  New  Jersey  conununl- 
ties,  have  been  pouring  almost  two  bUllon 
gallons  of  toxic  wastes  into  New  York  harbor 
every  day.  Last  week  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  gave  those  jurisdictions  180 
days  to  submit  plans  for  adequate  sewage 
treatment,  and  the  Justice  Department  filed 
suit  under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  to  nxake 
them  accept  responsibility  for  either  halting 
or  treating  the  streams  of  Industrial  wastes 
being  funneled  through  the  region's  sewer 
systems  by  private  firms. 

While  such  prodding  of  the  New  York 
area's  sewer  agencies  may  be  well -deserved, 
however,  only  the  most  credulous  will  believe 
that  these  Initiatives  alone  can  restore  pur- 
ity to  the  dismal  waters  at  the  feet  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  sheer  volume  of  filth 
involved  is  discouraging:  the  350  million  gal- 
lons of  sewage  which  New  York  City  pours 
raw  into  the  Hudson  every  day  Is  about  as 
much  as  Is  treated  In  the  entire  Washington 
area,  and  the  outdated  Newark  plant  alone 
spews  out  some  8,000  pounds  of  toxic  metals 
dally,  spawned  by  over  700  separate  Indus- 
trial plants.  The  laws  which  the  administra- 
tion Invoked  are  self-evldently  too  weak  to 
cope  with  such  complex  pollution.  Among 
other  things,  the  180-day-order  approach  is 
riddled  with  delays,  and  court  decisions  have 
rendered  the  Refuse  Act  almost  unworkable. 
Finally,  any  real  cleanup  program  for  the 
harbor  must  cost  billions,  including  many 
millions  in  federal  aid — and.  as  champions  of 
Washington's  stalled  Blue  Plains  project 
know,  not  a  penny  in  federal  funds  is  avail- 
able. 

Despite  these  circumstances.  It  would  be 
*Tong  to  charge,  as  Mayor  Lindsay  has,  that 
the  New  York  actions  are  simply  politically 
inspired.  The  present  water  quality  laws, 
however  deficient,  should  be  used.  The  Im- 
portant question  Is  whether  the  administra- 
tion is  prepared  to  push  Congress  to  finish 
up  its  work  on  the  new  legislation  needed  to 
clean  up  New  York  harbor,  the  Potomac  and 
the  nation's  many  other  endangered  water- 
ways. 

Prom  all  accounts,  the  water  quality  bills 
need  rescuing.  With  billions  of  dollars  in 
public  and  private  Investment  and  the  profit 
margins  of  many  companies  hinging  on  the 
final  wording  of  every  clause — not  to  men- 
tion the  future  of  pollution  control — the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  have  met  at 
least  23  times  without  reaching  accord.  The 
dominant  outside  forces  are  not  propelling 
them  toward  compromise.  Some  environ- 
mental groups,  originally  enthusiastic  about 
the  Senate  bill,  have  grown  cynical  about 
the  entire  process,  while  some  Influential 
industries,  though  ostensibly  backing  the 
House  approach,  woxild  prefer  no  bill  at  all 
this  year. 

The  situation  Is  further  complicated  by 
oertaln  ambiguities  In  Xb*  admlnlEtratlon's 


attitude.  President  Nixon  did  recently  list 
water  quality  legislation  as  among  the  20 
environmental  bills  he  hopes  "to  have  the 
opportunity  to  sign,"  and  EPA  Administrator 
Ruckelshatts  has  been  earnestly  urging  ac- 
tion on  several  bills.  Yet  White  House  lobby- 
ists do  not  give  pollution  control  the  same 
priority  as,  for  instance,  revenue-sharing  or 
anti-busing  legislation.  And  environmental- 
ists remember  all  too  well  the  go-slow,  "wait- 
a-mlnute"  speeches  which  used  to  be  stand- 
ard fare  for  former  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans.  who  Is  now  a  top  Republi- 
can campaign  fund-raiser. 

As  Congress  struggles  toward  adjournment, 
the  comprehensive  water  quality  bills  should 
not  be  allowed  to  founder  either  on  the  rocks 
of  rigid  principles  or  of  election-year  politics. 
Although  we  regard  the  Senate  bill  as  the 
stronger  and  more  desirable  on  many  points, 
even  the  House  bill  Is  generally  superior  to 
present  law,  and  both  would  provide  the 
funds  and  regulatory  framework  needed  to 
come  to  grips  with  such  stubborn  problems 
as  those  of  the  New  York  and  Washington 
areas.  We  hope  that  the  administration  will 
press  for  results  as  vigorously  on  Capitol  HiU 
as  In  New  York,  and  that  the  two  Public 
Works  Committees  will  redouble  their  efforts 
to  shape  an  acceptable  compromise. 

Jn.Y  26,  1972. 
THE  Editor, 
The  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  Ui  Tuesday's 
edition.  "One  'Victory  For  Sobriety  In  The 
House,"  misses  not  a  single  Republican 
cliche  against  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

Your  editorial  and  the  Republican's  elec- 
tion year  charges  notwithstanding,  the  over- 
riding and  fully-document«d  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  need  by  thousands  of 
communities  across  the  land  for  these  types 
of  facilities.  The  Washington  Post — for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  its  editors — has  never 
bothered  to  cover  any  of  the  hearings  and 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  about 
this  issue  over  the  past  several  years  and 
this  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  mass  of 
misinformation  which  appears  in  your  edi- 
torial. 

Few  items  have  received  more  attention  in 
the  Committee  than  the  effort  to  provide 
funds  for  these  facilities  and.  despite  the 
silence  of  the  news  pages  of  the  Washington 
Post,  there  has  been  a  running  battle  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  Administration 
on  this  issue.  In  1970,  the  President  vetoed 
an  appropriations  bill  which  had,  among 
other  things,  substantially  increased  the 
funds  for  water  and  sewer  plants.  This  placed 
the  nation  even  further  behind  In  Its  efforts 
against  pollution  and  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent has  Impounded  $600  million  of  funds 
appropriated  and  earmarked  by  the  Congress 
for  these  purposes. 

The  $5  billion  bill,  which  your  editorial 
criticizes,  was  drafted  in  an  attempt  to  break 
this  Inipasse  with  the  Administration  and  to 
provide  help  for  local  communities.  The  edi- 
torial talks  about  a  $2  billion  backlog  of 
applications  at  H.U.D.  despite  the  fact  that 
the  hearing  record — fully  available  to  the 
Washington  Post — contained  929  pages  of 
applications  Involving  $12  billion  of  water 
and  sewer  plants  across  the  nation.  In  addi- 
tion. It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  this  program  has 
discouraged  many  local  communities  from 
filing  applications  and  has  forced  the  with- 
drawal of  other  requests.  So  the  real  need  Is 
much  greater  than  Is  documented  even  in 
the  Committee's  hearing  record. 

The  National  League  of  Cities  estimates 
that  a  total  of  $33  billion  to  $37  billion  will 
be  needed  for  sewage  treatment  facilities 
alone  In  cities  tbrooghout  the  nation  during 


the  period  1971-1976.  This  projection  does 
not  include  the  needs  of  30  thousand  rural 
conununlties  presently  without  water  sys- 
tems and  the  more  than  40  thousand  with- 
out basic  sewer  facilities. 

This  tremendous  backlog  of  needs  is  com- 
pletely ignored  in  the  Republicans'  charges — 
ably  parroted  by  the  'Washington  Post — that 
other  programs  can  take  care  of  the  problem. 
The  Post  refers  to  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol package  now  in  conference  and  ignores 
the  fact  that  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  which  originated 
that  bill,  stated  that  the  $3  billion  biU  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  was 
an  essential  and  complementary  adjunct  to 
the  Public  Works  package.  In  addition,  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  made  the 
same  pomt  in  a  letter  which  became  pan 
of  the  record  on  this  bill  and  I  quote  from 
the  letter  »Titten  by  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand, 
executive  director  of  the  Association: 

"Additionally  the  House  has  recently 
passed  a  strong  and  far  reaching  water  pol- 
lution control  bin  authorizing  $18  billion  for 
the  construction  of  badly  needed  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  But  this  legislative  ac- 
tion will  have  no  value  unless  funds  are  pro- 
vided for  the  other  parts  of  the  sysiem^the 
basic  sewer  lines.  Thus,  the  need  for  In- 
creased funding,  as  is  proposed  in  H  R.  1385.'?. 
is  evident." 

The  Washington  Post  also  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee's 
biU  provided  for  the  first  time  the  authority 
for  100 'c  grants  for  local  communities  for 
the  construction  of  these  faclMties.  This  is 
not  duplicated  in  other  legislation.  This  is  a 
necessary  addition  to  the  pollution  abate- 
ment effort  Liecause  many  local  communities, 
particularly  smaller  towns,  have  exhausted 
their  base  and  they  have  nc  means  of  raising 
funds  to  pay  for  these  expensive,  but  essen- 
tial, health  facilities.  Grants  may  be  un- 
popular but  I  will  argue  that  the  health  of 
the  nation  should  have  priority  in  these  con- 
siderations. 

The  editorial  describes  the  bill  as  " wildly 
inflatiouaxy"  and  expresses  deep  concern 
about  the  expenditure  involved  in  such  a 
program.  The  Post  does  not  document  how 
the  construction  of  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties would  be  inflationary,  but  the  delays — 
which  have  been  promoted  by  the  philosophy 
enunciated  in  the  editorial — are  the  very 
reasc»i  that  this  nation  is  facing  great  costs  in 
cleaning  up  its  streams  and  providing  neces- 
sary community  facilities  In  all  areas  of  the 
nation.  The  procrastination  and  short-sight- 
edness— which  was  so  evldeiit  in  the  Repub- 
lican vote  against  the  bill — Is  raising  the 
cost,  not  to  mention  the  hazards.  It  Is  ab- 
surd to  think  that  the  nation  will  be  able 
to  ignore  these  problems  much  longer  cr  be 
able  to  escape  the  heavy  expenditures  needed 
to  correct  years  of  neglect. 

Spending  for  community  facilities  is  no 
more  nor  less  inflationary  than  funding  for 
other  projects.  It  is  more  correctly  a  matter 
of  priority  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Democrats  felt  that  t'ne  construction  of 
much-needed  water  treatment  plants  had  a 
higher  priority  than  many  other  items  budg- 
eted by  the  Nixon  Adnunisiration. 

Ironically,  the  day  before  the  bill  wa-s  de- 
bated on  the  Floor,  the  £nviroL>meDtal  Pro- 
tection Agency  had  filed  lawsuits  against 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  communities  be- 
cause of  the  pollution  of  the  New  York  har- 
bor and  the  tributaries  leading  into  that 
body  of  water.  On  the  one  baud,  we  hiu)  the 
Administration  filing  lawsuits  and  on  the 
other  hand  fighting  hard  to  withhold  funds 
which  might  help  these  communities  solve 
their  pollution  problems.  It  is  also  ironic  thiit 
the  Washington  Post  editorializes  against 
funds  for  local  communities  when  so  many 
problems  associated  with  Inadequate  water 
and   sewer   factlitiee   are   being  «leb«ted   in 
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communities    well    within    the    circulation 
range  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Post  dismisses  the  employment  as- 
pects which  would  have  been  a  side  benefit 
from  the  construction  of  needed  community 
facilities.  Not  only  would  the  construction 
of  these  facilities  provide  between  500  thou- 
.srtnd  and  one  million  jobs — when  the  pro- 
gram was  fully  utilized — but  It  also  would 
allow  many  small  towns  to  construct  the 
water  and  sewer  plants  necessary  to  attract 
and  retain  Industry.  The  Post  has  often  sup- 
ported the  need  for  rural  development,  but 
now  It  opposes  a  bill  which  would  provide 
funds  for  the  Number  One  development  need 
of  these  smaller  towns. 

The  Washington  Post  describes  this  as  "the 
silly  season"  on  Capitol  Hill  and  I  fully  agree 
when  the  Republican  leadership  and  a  great 
metropolitan  newspaper  can  be  so  flippant 
about  needs  which  are  so  thoroughly  docu- 
mented over  and  over  again. 

We  may  honestly  disagree  about  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  •emergency,"  but  I  will 
argue — strenuously — that  It  Is  an  emergency 
of  the  first  order  when  hundreds  of  com- 
numities  continue  to  pour  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  raw  sewage  into  streams  and  when 
there  are  millions  of  people  who  want  to 
vvork.  but  do  not  have  jobs. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman. 

Chairvtan. 


ADDRESS  BY  PAUL  E.  BRAGDON, 
PRESIDENT.  REED  COLLEGE 

<  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
iiiven  perrrission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  courageous  speech  by  the  president  of 
one  of  the  colleges  in  my  congressional 
di.'-trict.  The  speaker  is  Paul  Bragdon, 
president  of  Reed  College.  The  occa- 
sion— his  inauguration  as  president — 
.should  have  been  a  happy  one  for  him. 
Bui  events  proved  otherwise.  The  sched- 
uled speaker  understandably  declined  to 
subject  himself  to  the  jeers,  taunts,  and 
insults  which  some  in  the  college  com- 
numity  promised  to  deliver,  they  having 
decided  before  the  fact  that  his  words 
were  unacceptable.  Consequently  Piesi- 
dent  Bragdon  himself  took  the  podium 
and  delivered  a  magnificent  defense  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

As  Jefferson  said  Ions  ago: 

Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Yet  it  is  astonishing  that,  as  our  Na- 
tion approaches  its  200th  anniversary, 
we  .still  find  the  guarantees  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  the  subject  of  attack  over  and 
over  again.  Each  generation  seems  to 
have  to  learn  anew  the  true  meaning  of 
freedom  of  speech,  for  each  generation 
brced.s — unaccountably — passionate  de- 
votees of  the  "closed  mind."  Few  things 
demonstrate  more  clearly  the  essential 
affinity  between  the  far  left  and  the  far 
right  than  their  mutual  dedication  to 
only  hearing  one  side  of  an  issue.  The 
tliought-control  they  impose  on  them- 
selves is,  of  course,  their  business.  But  it 
becomes  our  business  when  they  presume 
to  tell  the  rest  of  us  whom  we  can  or  can- 
not hear,  whose  ideas  we  may  or  may  not 
consider.  -^ 

It  is  particularly  distressing  to  find 
these  zealots  of  Intellectual  tyranny  op- 
erating successfully  on  college  and  uni- 


versity campuses.  Here  above  all,  at  our 
centers  of  learning,  the  freedom  to  think, 
to  inquire,  to  discover,  to  hear,  and  to 
decide  one's  own  mind,  should  be  cher- 
ished. Understanding  this  thoroughly, 
Pi-esident  Bragdon  gallantly  and  elo- 
quently defended  intellectual  freedom.  I 
am  proud  to  share  his  remarks  with  you : 
Address  by  Paxil  E.  Bragdon 

Today  Is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  a  happy 
occasion.  An  occasion  when  the  Reed  com- 
munity— Faculty,  students,  staff,  alumni  and 
trustees — come  together  with  the  larger  com- 
munity. An  occasion  when  we  mark  the  best 
In  our  past,  and  affirm  a  determination  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  College  In  the 
midst  of  the  "new  depression"  affecting  all 
colleges  and  universities.  And.  an  occasion, 
too.  when  a  new  President,  whose  job  de- 
scription calls  for  an  Infinite  capacity  to 
listen,  listen,  listen — to  faculty,  to  students, 
to  alumni,  to  trustees,  to  vox  populi  and.  of 
course,  to  wife  and  children — at  last  has  the 
opportunity  to  talk  and  to  savor  a  momentary 
Intoxication  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

Regrettably  anticipation  of  the  occasion 
has  been  clouded  by  an  anxiety  which  has 
continued  to  hover  over  us  today.  As  It  has 
elsewhere  over  the  past  .several  years,  tension 
has  supplanted  exhilaration  and  precaution 
has  replaced  reflection.  The  cause?  A  small 
number,  who  correctly  conclude  that  our 
guest.  Mr.  Moynihan.  is  not  a  "revolution- 
ary" and  does  not  subscribe  to  their  par- 
ticular orthodoxy  on  the  causes  and  cures 
of  significant  social  problems,  demanded  that 
the  Invitation  by  the  College  be  withdrawn, 
or  that  Inauguration  be  cancelled — all  in  the 
context  of  what  a  concerned  student  de- 
scribed as  "a  veiled  threat."  Yet  another  small 
number,  properly  concerned  about  a  major 
problem  in  society,  claimed  the  right  to  this 
platform  here.  now.  this  afternoon  to  speak 
on  Its  cause  to  this  audtsnce.  It's  of  no  con- 
sequence, apparently,  that  the  audience  Is 
assembled  under  diflerent  au.spices  for  a 
different  purpose  and  program — or  that  the 
subject  concprning  them  probably  commands 
more  column  Inches  in  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, more  hotirs  oti  television  news, 
"talk"  p.nd  public  affairs  programs  and  more 
book  titles  than  almost  any  current  public 
Issues!  Because  of  the  combination  of  de- 
mands this  occa.sion.  in  addition  to  Its  other 
aspects,  now  serves  as  a  renewed  reminder. 
If  one  were  needed,  of  the  vulnerability  of 
the  academic  community  and  of  the  fragility 
of  the  structure  supporting  free  inquiry  and 
the  free  discussion  and  exchange  of  Ideas. 
Last  April  the  Faculty  of  this  College  adopted 
a  statement : 

"The  affairs  of  the  College  are  conducted 
under  constitutional  government.  The  cam- 
pus is  an  area  of  the  freest  exchange  and 
open  discussion  of  Ideas.  The  u.se  of  force 
or  threat  of  force  is  Intolerable  in  such  a 
co.iimunity." 

The  validity  of  that  statement,  or  recodi- 
fication, has  been  put  to  the  test. 

Last  September  I  expres.sed  a  hope  to  the 
Faculty: 

"I  hope  that  the  latter-day  McCarihylsm 
on  the  American  campus— the  assault  of  the 
late  'eOs  on  academic  freedom  and  civil  lib- 
erties correspoiiding  to  the  attack  from  with- 
out of  the  early  'SO's— Is  on  the  wane.  Hope- 
fully, the  academic  community  (particularly 
faculties  and  students)  is  ready  to  stand  to- 
get.her  in  resisting  attempted  liivaslons.  Ab- 
sent community  sentiment  and  determina- 
tion, no  President,  whether  a  resistor,  as  I 
would  hope  to  be.  or  a  trimmer  of  sails,  can 
successfully  withstand  assaults  of  the  order 
of  the  recent  past.  Let  us  hope.  then,  that 
facultlea  and  students  everywhere  have 
leariied  that  the  remedy  for  great  social  and 
national  problem  is  not  to  be  found  in  at- 
tacking the  vulnerable  and  generally  benev- 
olent instlttition  close  at  hand.  And  let  us 


hope,  too,  that  we  have  created  and  will  con- 
tinue to  create  effective,  responsive  mecha- 
nisms for  the  consideration  and  resolution 
of  our  own  problems  on  campus." 

The  legitimacy  of  the  basis  of  my  hope 
has  been  challenged. 

At  the  center  of  this  test  of  principle  and 
challenge  to  the  basis  of  hope — abstractions 
both — there's  a  human  being,  of  course.  Mr. 
Moynihan — not  an  abstraction  at  all.  To 
meet  my  responsibility  to  our  guest  I  was 
obliged  to  advise  him  of  the  late  curtain 
rising  on  "poor  theatre"  here.  Thereafter,  the 
hours  were  filled  with  anxiety  that  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan. In  view  of  a  recent  agonizing  experl- 
ence  elsewhere,  would  see  wisdom  In  remain- 
ing home,  and  no  reason  to  cross  the  country 
to  run  the  risk  of  embarrassment,  harass- 
ment and  attempted  Intimidation.  As  I  lay 
awake  at  night.  I  even  imagined  the  text  of 
a  telegram  dispatched  from  Cambridge: 

"Regret  that  Reed  College,  which  has  of- 
fcred  Its  platform  to  a  wide  variety  of  guest 
speakers  with  diverse  backgrounds,  experi- 
ence and  points  of  view  and  has  a  long  and 
unbroken  tradition  of  not  denying  the  plat- 
form to  any  guest,  has  at  last  met  a  test  the 
community  cannot  pass.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  unwillingness  to  receive  and  hear  an 
American  of  Irish  descent  from  humble  but 
honest  circumstances.  I  hope  that  your 
liberal  policies  will  one  day  be  extended  to 
Include  me.  Cheers, 

"Pat  Moynihan." 

Fantasy  was  quickly  followed  by  hard 
fact — a  real  telegram  from  Cambridge  signed 
b}  the  real  Pat  Moynihan  expressing  his 
"disappointment  and  discouragement"  that 
some  were  using  his  appearance  "to  threaten 
to  spoil"  my  Inatiguratlon.  And  the  wire 
v-eni  on  to  say: 

•I  must  tell  you  under  the  circumstances 
I  cannot  come.  I  have  had  only  one  such 
encounter  and  do  not  want  to  disrupt  my 
peace  of  mind  now  that  I  am  returned  to 
scholarly  pursuits." 

Mr.  Moynihan  quickly  reconsidered  when 
apprl:=ed  of  the  strong  sentiments  of  the 
Reed  community  that  Inauguration  proceed 
as  planned.  He  was  sympathotlc.  too.  to  the 
determination  of  a  new  President  that  the 
first  public  occasion  of  his  Administration 
not  be  marked  by  an  abdication  of  the 
principles  of  free  speech  and  free  discussion 
nnd  exchange  of  Ideas. 

I  mention  Mr.  Moynlhan's  temporary  with- 
drawal for  just  one  reason:  to  Illustrate  what 
I  fear  has  bean  a  fearful  price  paid  for  the 
campus  disruptions  of  the  past  several  years. 
Speakers  have  been  hounded,  harassed,  in- 
timidated, sometimes  assaulted  and  some- 
times denied  a  platform,  yes.  but  that  Is  but 
a  small  part  of  the  price  paid.  The  more 
significant  toll  lies  In  the  Invitations  not 
extended  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  and 
in  the  invitations  rejected  o\it  of  a  justifiable 
fear  of  embarrassment,  harassment  and  in- 
timidation. If  we  want  the  "freest  exchange 
and  open  discussion  of  ideas" — if  we  want 
speakers  at  all  other  than  the  bland  and 
boring  or  those  who  bear  testimony  to  the 
majority,  or  aggressive  minority,  sentiment 
of  the  "moment — then  we  must  make  tl-.e 
campus  once  again  a  congenial  place  to  visit. 
for  not  everyone  must  come  to  us  and  some 
who  are  not  obliged  to  come  have  views 
and  opinions  not  commonly  heard  within 
the  academic  community.  Today  we  In  the 
audience  can  be  pleased  that  we  did  not 
pay  a  price  here  for  earlier  transgressions 
elsewhere. 

Now,  m  upholding  the  value  of  free  speech, 
free  Inquiry,  free  expression  and  free  teach- 
ing, implicit  support  is  being  given  to  a  con- 
cept of  a  college  or  a  university.  The  vision 
Is  of  a  provider  of  a  liberal  education  and  a 
protector  of  knowledge,  speculation  and  criti- 
cism. The  opportunity  Is  presented  to  dis- 
tance oneself.  If  one  wishes,  from  the  world 
or  immediate  crises.  Encouragement  Is  given 
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to  Individuality,  warts  and  all.  The  concern 
is  with  the  heritage  of  culture  and  science. 
And  there's  an  appreciation  of  the  public 
and  private  support  of  scholars  to  pursue 
research  and  teaching.  In  freedom,  with  little 
constraint  or  Interference. 

Obvious?  Obvious.  But  yet  this  concept  is 
compatible  with  Just  one  of  the  two  domi- 
nant, but  often  commingled,  strains  In  activ- 
ism on  campus  in  the  past  several  years. 
Those  who've  been  concerned  with  such  is- 
sues as  faculty-student  relations,  the  Impact 
of  research  and  government  grants  on  teach- 
ing, the  relevance  of  curriculum,  free  po- 
litical actvllty  on  campus,  the  parental  role 
of  the  college  and  university,  the  Involve- 
ment of  colleges  with  the  state,  and  the  ex- 
crescences on  the  academic  process — those 
thus  concerned  may  be  primarily  Interested 
in  changing  Institutions  still  devoted  to  their 
original  purposes  of  teaching  and  research. 
The  other  strain  of  activism  In  Its  strongest 
and  purest  form  has  nothing  to  do  with 
educational  reform,  but  would  convert  the 
college  or  university  to  partisanship  as  an 
engine  for  revolution.  Neutrality  Is  a  bogus 
boast,  and  claims  of  objectivity  pious  fraud. 
Therefore  enlist  the  Institution  In  the  cause 
of  radical  social  change.  What's  lost  In  join- 
ing the  crusaders'  ranks,  of  course,  are  the 
distinctive  features  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities—the  commitment  to  free  Inquiry,  free 
discussion  and  free  teaching,  characteristics 
which  would  seem  to  have  merit  whatever 
the  general  state  of  society  and  public  pol- 
icy. Gone,  too,  of  course.  Is  the  basis  of  the 
claim  for  broad  societal  support. 

If  our  society  loses  Institutions  commlted 
to  free  Inquiry,  free  expression  and  free 
teaching  It  loses  an  Irreplaceable  resource 
of  Inestimable  value.  Do  we  want  oiu-  col- 
leges and  universities  to  go  the  way  of  the 
German  universities  In  the  '20's  and  '30's, 
or  the  way  of  universities  In  some  other  to- 
talitarian countries?  At  home,  haven't  we  had 
enough  recent  evidence  of  the  consequences 
of  following  foreign  and  domestic  policies 
dictated  by  orthodoxies  or  habits  of  mind 
without  reference  to  fresh  evidence  and  fresh 
views?  And,  besides,  who  are  the  Elect  claim- 
ing Infallibility  who  dare  substitute  their 
views  for  a  variety  of  opinions.  Ideas  and 
points  of  view  from  a  large  number  of  ad- 
mittedly fallible  men  and  women? 

Returning  to  Reed  and  Mr.  Moynihan,  my 
own  biggest  disappointment  Is  not  with  the 
small  number  with  "demands  " — although  I 
do  remain  perplexed  at  the  profession  of  com- 
passion for  far  away  humanity  combined 
with  Inhumanity  to  the  very  human  human 
beings  close  at  hand.  The  greater  disappoint- 
ment Is  with  the  larger  number  of  students 
of  good  will  and  progressive  cast  who  ac- 
cepted labels  without  examining  content.  If 
the  Reed  experience  stands  for  anything.  It 
Is  for  a  ^Irlt  of  skeptical  Inquiry,  applied 
ruthlessly  even  to  one's  own  premises  and 
cherished  beliefs.  And  I'm  rather  disap- 
pointed In  the  students  who  go  beyond  con- 
cern and  Interest  In  social  problems  to  an 
Insistence  that  a  particular  description  and 
prescription  be  applied.  Many  of  our  great- 
est contemporary  problems  appear  to  have 
been  created  or  compounded  by  the  very 
linkage  of  concern  with  particular  descrip- 
tion and  prescription  converted  to  doctrine 
and  orthodoxy.  The  Reed  experience  should 
develop  the  capacity  to  make  distinctions, 
establish  relationships,  weigh  alternatives 
and  their  likely  consequences — and  to  ask 
the  question:  Will  what  I'm  doing  or  pro- 
posing help  or  hurt  the  cause  I'm  ostensibly 
supporting? 

But,  on  the  whole,  I'm  pleased,  pleased 
with  the  general  recognition  in  the  commu- 
nity of  the  Issues  Involved  and  pleased  with 
the  determination  to  put  our  principles  Into 
practice.  Taking  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  talk,  my  subject  was  to  have  been 


"Beyond  Buttons,  Bumper  Stickers  and 
Bombast,"  or  "CJood  Intentions  Are  not 
Enough."  Perhaps  after  a  further  ^pren- 
tlcestalp  in  listening,  someone  will  give  me 
another  opportunity  to  give  that  talk! 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 
FALLS  SHORT 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  time  I  voted  against  acceptance  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  higher  edu- 
cation legislation,  I  stated  that  many 
high  expectations  would  not  be  met  by 
the  legislation — that  in  too  many  in- 
stances, it  did  not  oCfer  substance,  but 
false  promises — that  our  institutions  and 
our  students  would  be  sadly  advised  to 
chart  their  education  course  on  the  basis 
of  its  provisions.  The  events  of  recent 
weeks,  since  the  legislation  was  signed 
into  law,  have  not  served  to  alter  my 
thinking. 

The  student  assistance  provisions  offer 
an  excellent  case  in  point.  Proponents  of 
the  bill  claimed  that  every  college  stu- 
dent would  be  "entitled"  to  $1,400  per 
year  in  Federal  aid  under  the  new  basic 
grant  program.  The  truth,  of  course,  was. 
and  is,  that  the  $1,400  would  be  less  the 
expected  family  contribution — a  contri- 
bution determined  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation— and  no  grant  could  exceed  50 
percent  of  the  student's  costs.  More  im- 
portantly, no  funds  can  be  appropriated 
for  the  new  basic  grant  program  imtil  a 
minimum  of  $653,493,000  is  appropriated 
for  existing  programs — $237,400,000  in 
college  work-study,  $286,000,000  in  na- 
tional defense  loans,  and  $130,093,000  in 
the  existing  educational  opportunity 
grant  program. 

Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that  for 
fiscal  year  1973  we  will  be  expending 
$1,328,124,000  in  veterans'  education 
benefits — and  this  estimate  dbes  not  re- 
flect the  recent  increase  in  those  bene- 
fits— an  additional  $65,719,700  in  educa- 
tion benefits  for  war  orphans  and 
widows,  and  $537  million  in  undergradu- 
ate student  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  With  the  Federal  budget 
billions  of  dollars  out  of  balance,  it  hard- 
ly seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
additional  $1  billion  that  it  is  anticipated 
would  be  necessary  to  fully  fund  BOG's 
would  be  forthcoming  for  student  finan- 
cial aid — it  seemed  readily  apparent  that 
students  and  their  parents  would  find 
this  new  grant  program  an  empty 
promise. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Sec- 
retary Richardson  in  which  he  concedes 
this  promise  will  not  soon  be  a  reality. 
He  states  in  part : 

The  most  significant  portion  of  PL  92-318, 
as  far  as  millions  of  students  are  concerned, 
is  that  which  authorizes  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants.  ...  I  should  like  to 
share  with  you  our  current  thinking  on  this 
matter  ...  we  will  be  unable  to  begin  opera- 
tion of  the  Basle  Grant  program  before  the 
1973-1974  academic  year. 

His  letter  in  its  entirety  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  14.  1972. 
Hon.  Edtth  Green. 

Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion.  House  of   Representatives,   Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Since  the  President  sign- 
ed the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  Into 
public  law  on  June  23.  we  have  been  examin- 
ing all  the  provisions  of  the  measure  In  terms 
of  a  pKJssible  timetable  for  implementation 
of  ea.ch. 

The  most  significant  portion  of  P.L.  92- 
318.  as  far  as  millions  of  students  are  con- 
cerned. Is  that  which  authorizes  Basic  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Grants.  Your  office  has 
undoubtedly  already  received  numerous  re- 
quests for  information  concerning  this  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  aid  you  In  your  responses.  I 
should  like  to  share  with  you  our  current 
thinking  on  this  matter. 

Section  411(a)  (3)  (A)  (i)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  requires 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  of  ex- 
pected family  contributions  for  the  succeed- 
ing academic  year  not  later  than  February 
1.  Thus.  In  order  to  operate  the  program 
this  fall  we  would  have  to  have  published 
the  schedule  five  months  ago. 

Besides  publishing  the  schedule  in  the 
Federal  Register,  the  Commissioner  is  also 
required  to  submit  it  to  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  then  has  until  May  1  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  schedule. 

In  addition  to  the  family  contribution 
schedule,  the  Office  of  Education  will,  of 
course,  be  faced  with  an  extremely  difficult 
task  of  establishing  new  administrative  pro- 
cedures, putting  a  payment  mechanism  Into 
place,  educating  financlaj  aid  officers,  and 
conducting  a  public  Information  effort  before 
the  Basic  Grant  program  can  begin  opera- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  these  tasks, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  PXi.  92-318  was  en- 
acted too  late  in  the  year  to  allow  us  to 
meet  the  statutory  requirement  that  the 
family  contribution  schedule  be  published 
by  February  1.  we  will  be  unable  to  begin 
operation  of  the  Basic  Grant  program  before 
the  1973-1974  academic  year. 

During  the  1972-1973  academic  year,  stu- 
dents will  continue  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  Supplemental  Grant.  College-Work 
Study,  and  Direct  Student  Loan  (formerly 
NDEA)  programs.  Institutions  have  already 
been  notified  of  their  1972-1973  funds  from 
these  programs. 

I  trust  that  you  will  understand  the  neces- 
sity for  this  decision  on  our  part  and  that 
this  explanation   will   aid   you   In   your  re- 
sponses to  constituent   Inquiries. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  L.  Richardson. 

Secretary. 

Anotner  area  of  deep  concern  to  me 
was  the  false  promise  of  general  insti- 
tutional assistance  to  our  hard-pressed 
Institutions  of  higher  education 
Throughout  the  extensive  hearings  that 
were  conducted  on  the  higher  education 
legislation,  numerous  college  presidents 
and  other  educators  testified  as  to  the 
severe  financial  crisis  facing  many  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  The  recent 
studies  of  higher  education  have  offered 
dramatic  documentation  of  the  truth  of 
that  testimony.  Proponents  of  the  con- 
ference bill  put  out  press  releases  that  $1 
billion  would  be  provided  annually  to 
higher  education  institutions.  There  are 
few,  however,  so  naive  as  to  anticipate 
more  than  a  token  appropriation  for  the 
program. 
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In  truth,  45  percent  of  the  formula 
cannot  be  funded  at  all  unless  the  new 
basic  grant  program  Is  funded  at  at  least 
50  percent  of  its  full  funding  level.  As  we 
have  already  noted  that  no  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grants  will  be  awarded 
this  next  school  year,  it  follows  that  that 
portion  of  the  institutional  aid  formula 
will  not  be  operable.  In  any  event,  the 
requirement  of  prior  funding  of  the  ba- 
sic grant  program,  makes  the  prospects 
for  funding  of  most  of  the  institutional 
assistance  portion  exceedingly  remote  in 
the  foreseeable  future. 

The  sad  fact  remains  that  the  only 
direct  unrestricted  general  institutional 
aid  would  go  to  graduate  schools.  This  at 
a  time  when  100  large  graduate  univer- 
sities— less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
higher  education  institutions — are  al- 
ready receiving  approximately  69  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  funds  for  higher  edu- 
cation. Because  of  the  complicated 
formula  and  limited  dollars,  the  4 -year 
colleges  that  educate  millions  of  our 
youth  will  receive  little  if  any  direct  as- 
sistance under  this  legislation. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  debated  on  the 
House  floor,  and  the  desegregation  and 
busing  provisions  were  added.  I  stated  I 
was  opposed  to  those  additions  as  need- 
lessly cumbersome  to  the  bill  itself.  But 
having  made  those  additions,  I  felt  Mem- 
bers owed  it  to  them.selves  and  the  public 
to  be  honest  about  their  implications.  I 
stated  that  as  the  provisions  came  out  of 
conference  committee,  they  offered  only 
the  illusion  of  relief  from  busing— that 
the  many  school  districts  operating 
under  court  orders  to  conduct  extensive 
and  many  times  oppressively  expensive 
busing  programs,  would  find  little  relief 
in  the  provisions  despite  assurance  from 
proponents  of  the  biU  that  relief  was 
there.  The  simple  fact  that  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  heated  debate  on  new  or  addi- 
tional antibusing  legislation  offers  ir- 
refutable proof  of  the  uselessness  of 
those  previous  provisions.  The  higher 
education  bill  offered  little  more  than 
rhetoric  and  $100  million  for  the  contro- 
versial metropolitan  school  district. 


POW  RESOLUTION  COSPONSORED 
BY  93  HOUSE  MEMBERS 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tliis  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. > 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  joined  by  40  of  our  colleagues 
in  introducing  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 653  and  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 654.  identical  resolutions  for  insist- 
ing that  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  be 
identified  and  released  as  part  of  any 
settlement  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 

Tills  afternoon  I  am  reintroducing  the 
resolution,  with  52  additional  cospon- 
sors,  drawn  as  before  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  all  sections  of  the  Nation,  and 
eveiy  shade  of  opinion  on  the  propriety 
of  the  war  itself. 

Signatories  so  far  include  55  Demo- 
crats and  38  Republicans,  from  a  total 
of  33  States.  With  this  kind  of  support, 
it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  bring  about 


positive  action  on  the  resolution  even  as 
this  Congress  enters  its  waning  days. 

Listings  of  the  original  cosponsors  may 
be  found  on  pages  25857  and  25859  of 
the  Record  for  last  Thursday,  July  27. 

Those  sponsoring  the  resolution  being 
offered  today  include: 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Glenn  M.  Ander- 
son. Bill  Archer,  Walter  S.  Baring,  Bob 
Bercland.  Edward  P.  Boland,  Clarence 
J.  Brown,  James  T.  Broyhill,  John 
Buchanan,  Frank  M.  Clark,  Del  Claw- 
son,  John  Dellenback,  John  D.  Dingell, 
Jack  Edwards,  Edwin  D.  Eshleman,  Don 
Fuqua,  Charles  H.  Griffin,  James  R. 
Grover,  Jr..  Seymour  Halpern,  and  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt. 

Also.  James  Harvey,  William  J.  Keat- 
ing. Jack  F.  Kemp,  Alton  Lennon, 
Robert  McClory,  William  M.  McCul- 
loch.  Ray  J.  Madden,  Robert  H.  Michel, 
Parren  J.  Mitchell.  John  M.  Murphy, 
Richardson  Preyer,  Melvin  Price, 
Robert  Price.  Fernand  St  Germain,  Paul 
S.  Sarbanes,  James  H.  Scheuer,  Roy  A. 
Taylor.  Charles  M.  Teague,  Jerome  R. 
Waldie,  Lester  L.  Wolff,  James  J. 
Delaney.  and  James  W.  Symington. 

Also,  James  F.  Hastings.  Teno  Ron- 
cALio,  John  P.  Saylor,  Richard  G. 
Shox;p,  Garner  E.  Shriver,  Joe  Skttbitz, 
Floyd  Spence.  Larry  Winn.,  Jr.,  H.  John 
Heinz  III,  and  Robert  H.  Mollohan. 

In  tlie  interest  of  precision,  I  have 
made  some  changes  in  the  preamble  por- 
tion of  the  resolution  as  introduced  last 
week.  For  example,  the  figure  of  "339" 
as  the  total  number  of  Americans  iden- 
tified as  POW's  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
has  been  revised  upward  to  'SQS"  in  the 
resolution  we  are  offering  today,  in  line 
with  the  facts  as  they  are  presently  un- 
derstood. 

Other  changes  are  essentially  seman- 
tic and  intended  only  for  clarification. 
The  basic  thrust  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion, a  demand  for  first  an  accounting  of 
the  missing  and  second  for  return  of  all 
the  prisoners  has  in  no  way  been  altered 
or  compromised. 

The  text  of  the  resolution,  as  revised, 
follows : 

Concurrent  Resolution 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  accounting  and  return  of 
all  American  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia 
Whereas  of  the  nearly  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  American  servicemen  and  civilians 
known  to  be  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
North   Vietnam.   South   Vietnam,   and  Laos, 
only  three  hundred   and   ninety-eight  have 
been  publicly  acknowledged  at  one  time  or 
another  by  the  North  Vietnamese  as  having 
been  captured  in  North  Vietnam,  and  no  list 
of  U.S.  prisoners  held  by  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  or  Pathet  Lao  has  been  received 
by  the  United  States  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  which 
the  North  Vietnamese  signed  in  1957,  man- 
dates the  publishing  of  a  complete  list  of 
prisoners  captured  and  the  neutral  Inspec- 
tion of  detention  camps  to  verify  such  list: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congre-ss  that  the  President  should 
use  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  secure  the 
most  accurate  and  fullest  possible  account- 
ing of  the  American  personnel  missing 
throughout  North  Vietnam,  South  Vietnam, 
and  Laos. 


Sec.  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  any  agreement  with  regard  to  end- 
ing the  present  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  Incomplete  and  inadequate  with- 
out tangible  assurance  of  the  identification 
and  return  of  all  American  prisoners. 


THE   AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  by 
Robert  O'Brien  outlines  in  brief  the  ex- 
tent of  preparations  now  underway  to 
celebrate  this  Nation's  bicentennial.  Al- 
though still  4  years  away,  the  commemo- 
ration of  our  200th  anniversary  has  been 
under  discussion  for  several  years  and 
promises  to  reach  a  climax  with  festiv- 
ities possibly  unmatched  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  decentralization  of  the 
program  to  allow  activities  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  would  seem  to  en- 
hance the  participation  and  awareness 
of  this  event  on  the  part  of  a  greater 
number  of  citizens. 

For  a  preview  of  the  vast  planning 
which  will  eventually  culminate  in  the 
commemoration  of  this  historic  event,  I 
insert  at  this  point  the  article,  "Ring 
Out,  Liberty  Bell,"  by  Robert  O'Brien  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Reader's  Digest. 
Ring  Oirr,  Liberty  Bell, 
(By  Robert  O'Brien) 
Thousands  of  Americans  are  already  In- 
volved In  planning  what  may  be  the  biggest, 
best  and  most  festive  party  the  world  has 
ever  seen:  this  nation's  Bicentennial. 

Ever  since  the  Continental  Congress  adopt- 
ed the  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
fateful  July  4,  1776,  we  Americans  have  cele- 
brated Independence  Day  as  the  oflflcial  birth- 
day of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Porty-nlners.  hell-bent  for  the  California 
gold  fields,  halted  their  covered  wagons  be- 
side the  overland  trails  to  commemorate  the 
Fourth.  Ships  at  sea  broke  out  their  flags  and 
blasted  salutes.  In  cities  and  villages  across 
the  nation,  bands  played,  rockets  burst  In 
mid-air  and  orators  thrilled  cheering  throngs 
with  tales  of  the  sharpshootlng  patriots  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  King's  Mountain  and 
Cowpens.  In  pageant  and  recitation,  school- 
children kept  alive  legends  and  folklore  of 
America's  past. 

For  most  of  the  country.  It  was  a  one-day, 
Yankee  Doodle  Jamboree — a  time  when 
Americans  kicked  up  their  heels,  sang,  shot 
off  cannon  and,  when  it  was  all  over,  said  a 
heartfelt  prayer  of  gratitude  for  what  those 
men  in  Philadelphia  had  had  the  bold,  soar- 
ing spirit  to  say  and  do  on  that  day  so  long 
ago. 

This  kind  of  naive,  exuberant  Fourth  of 
July  has  slipped  somewhat  out  of  style  in 
recent  years.  For  all  oxir  incredible  growth 
since  J  •776,  for  all  the  blessings  and  the  rich- 
ness of  our  priceless  heritage,  we  seldom  any 
longer  seem  to  thrill  to  the  memory  and 
meaning  of  that  historic  Fourth  on  which 
it  all  began.  The  bugles  are  muted.  The  old 
magic  is  subdued. 

But  these  days,  this  year,  something  ex- 
citing stirs  the  air — a  distant  tune  of  glory, 
faint  and  far-off,  but  growing  louder  as  the 
months  roll  on.  It  seems  to  sing  of  a  renewed 
national  awareness  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion— not  as  a  battle  cry  and  bayonet  charge 
but  as  an  Inunortal  idea,  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  the  idea  that 
men  were  born  to  govern  themselves. 
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What  quickens  this  awareness  is  the  ap- 
proaching American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
of  July  4,  1976 — the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  that  Idea,  America's  gift  to 
the  world,  and  of  the  proud,  bloody,  agoniz- 
ing struggle  for  liberty  that  followed. 

Though  this  anniversary  is  still  four  years 
away,  thousands  of  Americans  are  already 
deeply  involved  in  planning  not  only  a  Bi- 
centennial Day,  but  a  Bicentennial  Year  and 
Era  as  well.  They  are  keying  the  observances 
to  a  theme  that  looks  both  backward  and 
forward:  "A  Past  to  Remember — a  Future 
to  Mold."  And  to  bring  this  theme  to  life,  to 
expand  it  from  a  one-day  event  to  a  vital 
and  vivid  national  experience.  President 
Richard  Nixon  has  called  upon  all  Americans, 
everywhere,  to  come  together — to  unite  in  an 
exciting  and  soul-stirring  cause  of  peace,  to 
ring  up  the  curtain  on  the  nation's  third 
century  with  the  promise  of  a  better,  health- 
ier, happier  life  for  all. 

"We  must  put  our  minds  to  it,  we  must 
put  our  hearts  to  it,"  the  President  has  said. 
"America  is  50  states.  America  is  big  cities, 
small  cities  and  small  towns.  It  is  all  the 
homes  and  all  the  hopes  of  208  million  peo- 
ple. That  is  wtoy  we  want  this  celebration 
to  be  national.  It  must  go  directly  to  the 
people,  and  derive  its  strength  from  the  peo- 
ple." 

Invoking  "that  splendid  spirit"  which 
thrilled  and  inspired  the  freedom-hungry 
peoples  of  the  world  200  years  ago.  the  Presi- 
dent has  urged  us  to  seize  the  Bicentennial 
as  an  opportunity  to  forge  a  new  Spirit  of 
'76.  "We  want  people  all  over  this  land  to 
sense  the  greatness  of  this  moment,  to  par- 
ticipate in  it  and  help  us  all  discover  what 
that  great  spirit  is." 

OF  thee  we  sing 

Thus  the  master  plan  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial calls  upon  all  of  us,  and  all  our  states 
and  communities,  to  participate  in  three  in- 
terrelated programs.  The  first — Heritage 
76 — is  an  on-going  commemoration  of  great 
moments  and  lasting  legacies  from  the  na- 
tion's past.  A  second  program — Festival 
USA — encourages  us  to  travel,  to  discover 
America  for  ourselves,  and  to  open  our  hearts 
and  homes  to  people  of  other  lands.  The 
third,  and  most  Important — Horizons  '76 — 
challenges  us,  in  the  President's  words,  "to 
dedicated  effort  for  the  fulfillment  of  nation- 
al goals  yet  to  be  attained."  This  Is  a  call 
for  action  to  Improve  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can life,  cleaner  skies  and  waters,  renewed 
cities,  equal  opportunities  and  equal  educa- 
tion for  all,  better  health  and  health  care  for 
all,  black  and  white  alike,  young  and  old 
alike. 

Preparations  began  in  1966,  when  Con- 
gress established  an  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission  (ARBC)  of  37 
members;  four  U.S.  Senators,  four  Repre- 
sentatives, 12  ex  officio  members,  most  of 
whom  would  be  Cabinet  Secretaries,  and  17 
"public"  members — leading  historians,  edu- 
cators, businessmen,  etc. — appointed  by  the 
President. 

Pour  years  later,  the  ARBC  delivered  to 
President  Nixon  a  44-page  report  outlining 
a  positive.  Imaginative  plan  fcr  the  Bicen- 
tennial, and  on  July  3,  1971,  the  President 
formally  proclaimed  the  opening  of  the  Bi- 
centennial Era.  It  will  extend  past  the  Bi- 
centennial Year  1976  to  1983,  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  which 
formally  ended  the   war  with  Britain. 

The  Bicentennial  cause  has  been  gathering 
momentum  ever  since.  In  a  move  to  tap 
high-level  assistance  In  Its  planning,  the 
ARBC,  recently  Increased  to  50  members,  has 
created  nine  advisory  panels.  They  comprise 
more  than  120  national  leaders  In  the  arts, 
advertising  and  public  relations,  transporta- 
tion and  communications,  as  well  aj&  rep- 


resentative spokesmen  for  youth,  ethnic  rela- 
tions and  other  key  groups. 

All  50  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
many  cities  and  counties,  as  well  as  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  have  active  Bicentennial  com- 
missions formulating  programs  with  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  help  from  the 
ARBC.  And,  to  date,  94  national  organiza- 
tions, encompassing  125  million  Americans, 
are  on  record  with  plans  for  fuil-scale  Bi- 
centennial participation. 

PEOPLE'S    pride 

For  all  this  directed  activity,  the  Bicen- 
tennial still  belongs,  first  of  all,  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  ARBC's  basic  guideline.  Don't  im- 
pose a  Bicentennial  upon  the  nation;  In- 
stead, encourage  one — help  Americans  ex- 
press their  feelings  about  their  country  In 
ways  that  seem  appropriate  to  them.  The 
Commission  urges  all  citizens  to  climb 
aboard  any  of  its  three  major  programs — to 
join  now  in  a  neighborhood,  community, 
state  or  national  project  already  under  way, 
or  to  start  one  of  their  own.  Bicentennial 
projects  suggested  by  the  general  public  to 
the  Commission  have  increased  from  15  In 
1970  to  upward  of  1200  In  m  d-1972.  They 
range  from  the  building  of  a  mini-park  by 
third-graders  in  Rlceville,  Iowa  to  histori- 
cal TV  programs  to  be  beamed  by  satellite 
around  the  world.  (If  you  .vish  to  forward 
a  Bicentennial  idea  to  the  Commission,  put 
it  in  a  brief  note  to  the  ARBC,  P.O.  Box  1976. 
Washington,  D.C.  20276.) 

What  kinds  of  ideas  is  the  ARBC  looking 
for?  Almost  any  kind,  so  long  as  your  pro- 
posal reflects  what  your  country  means  to 
you,  and  has  enduring  value  for  your  com- 
munity or  state,  or  for  the  nation  at  large. 
Says  David  J.  Mahoncy,  ARBC  chairman 
(and  president  and  chairman  ol  the  board 
ol  Norton  Simon  Inc.):  "Yes,  we'll  have 
commemorative  medals,  and  parades,  and 
fireworks,  and  historical  pageants.  But  if 
we  do  our  Jobs  well,  that  sort  o!  activity  will 
constitute  less  than  one  percent  of  our  Bi- 
centennial commemoration.'' 

let  freedom  ring 

Already,  across  the  nation,  specific  pro- 
grams are  well  past  the  planning  stage.  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  is  preparing  to  host  the  1976  Win- 
ter Olympics  as  a  major  International  event 
of  the  Bicentennial  Year.  Iowa  is  planning  a 
World  Food  Exposition  at  Des  Moines,  to  de- 
velop and  spread  technology  that  will  help 
underdeveloped  countries  feed  their  hungry 
millions.  Dallas,  Texas,  Is  deep  Into  a  Bi- 
centennial "Goals  for  Dallas"  program,  whose 
objectives  range  from  Inner-clty  rebuilding 
and  more  active  police  Involvement  in  neigh- 
borhood affairs  to  construction  of  the  huge 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  Regional  Airport.  Niagara 
Falls,  N.Y.,  has  won  designation  as  an  official 
Bicentennial  City  for  Its  far-sighted  program 
to  rebuild  and  revitalize  Its  85-acre  Rainbow 
Center  in  "reaffirmation  of  the  Spirit  of  '76." 
Permanent  Center  buildings  will  include  a 
Han  of  Four  Freedoms  convention  center,  a 
Center  for  Environmental  Studies,  a  Museum 
of  Black  History  and  Culture. 

Washington,  D.C,  expecting  some  40  mil- 
lion visitors  Ln  1976,  is  pushing  ahead  with  a 
new  Metro  subway  system  and  its  own 
urban-renewal  program — to  make  the  na- 
tion's capital  an  example  of  Inspiring  excel- 
lence for  other  American  cities.  New  York 
is  drafting  extensive  Improvements  to  the 
historic  South  Street  Seaport  along  its  East 
River  waterfront  (and  has  invited  to  New 
York  harbor  In  July  1976  a  fleet  of  35  square- 
riggers  from  all  over  the  world).  Meanwhile, 
two  cities,  steeped  In  history,  are  se«klng  fi- 
nancial backing  for  even  more  ambitious  Bi- 
centennial projects:  Boston,  for  Its  proposed 
$100-milllon  urban  restoration  and  rehabili- 
tation plan;  Philadelphia,  for  either  a  (780- 
mllllon  world's  fair — doubtful  of  approval  at 


this  writing — or  for  some  suitable  alternate 
commemoration.  And  Miami  is  proceeding 
with  plans  to  develop  Its  1700-acre  Interama 
tract  on  Blscayne  Bay.  Included  are  a  sec- 
ond campus  for  Florida  International  Uni- 
versity and  an  Inter-American  trade  and  cul- 
tural center. 

For  its  part,  the  ARBC,  its  advisory  pan- 
els and  staff  have  advanced  as  an  official  pro- 
gram a  multi-level  attack  on  sickle-cell  ane- 
mia by  the  National  Medical  Association, 
composed  of  6000  black  physicians.  They  are 
about  to  launch  Bicentennial  essay  and 
poster  contests  In  the  nation's  schools,  and 
to  commission  official  Bicentennial  works 
ranging  from  a  seven- volume  history-  of  the 
Revolutionary  Era  to  an  all-American  opera. 

In  its  most  exciting  and  appealing  move 
to  date,  the  ARBC  has  endorsed  a  bold,  $1.2- 
billlon  concept  calling  for  construction  of  50 
permanent  State  Bicentennial  Parks,  rang- 
ing from  100  to  500  acres  in  area.  The  parks 
would  be  built  on  surplus  federal  land  in 
each  state  at  a  cost  of  about  922  million 
apiece,  to  be  paid  by  the  federal  government. 
(The  parks  would  be  operated  by  the  states 
during  and  after  the  Bicentennial.)  Land- 
scaping and  architecture  would  reflect  each 
state's  heritage  and  culture.  If  feasibility 
studies  now  in  progress  lead  to  final  Commis- 
sion and  Congressional  approval,  procure- 
ment of  park  sites  will  begin  in  September. 
Chairman  Mahoney  sums  up  the  potential 
of  the  parks:  "A  lasting  residual  to  each 
state — a  200th-anniversary  gift  of  a  cultural, 
recreational  and  educational  center  for  all 
208  million  citizens  of  these  United  States." 
new  spiRrr  of  '76 

Our  burgeoning  Bicentennial  efforts  would 
have  pleased  John  Adams.  On  July  3.  1776. 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  Abigail:  "I  am  well 
aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treasure, 
that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this  declara- 
tion, and  support  and  defend  these  States. 
Yet,  through  all  the  gloom.  I  can  see  rays  of 
ravishing  light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the 
end  is  worth  more  than  all  the  means,  and 
that  posterity  will  triumph  in  that  day's 
transaction." 

Today  we  are  that  posterity,  approaching 
the  200th  anniversary  of  that  day  of  deliver- 
ance. Whether  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treas- 
ure, have  all  been  worthwhile — this,  now,  in 
these  Bicentennial  years,  is  in  our  hands. 

Perhaps  before  tlie  Bicentennial  Is  over,  It 
will  help  us  draw  inspiration  from  the  words 
and  deeds  of  the  men  who  made  it  possible. 
Perhaps  it  will  unite  us  in  achievement,  so 
that  our  future  will  be  worthy  of  the  best  of 
our  past.  Perhaps  it  will  help  us  move  for- 
ward together  in  a  new  Spirit  of  '76  toward 
the  mountaintop  of  a  more  perfect  union. 


NAPCOS  OUTRAGEOUS 
SETTLEMENT 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  5  years  ago 
I  called  attention  to  the  cormpt  activi- 
ties of  certain  officials  of  Napco  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  a  Minneapolis  company  that 
had  bilked  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  out  of  almost  $4  million. 

Napco  accomplished  this  by  pawning 
off  a  broken  down  automobile  gear 
manufacturing  plant  on  a  subsidiary 
plant  in  India  and  getting  the  foreign 
aiders  to  pay  for  the  transfer  with  the 
public's  money. 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  1969  filed  suit  against  Napco, 
charging  it  with  deceit,  false  claims,  and 
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Kroarh    nf    rnntiart    It   asked   that   the  ment  Insert  "$289,304,000";   and  the  Senate  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

coSoanv  be  made  to  repay  the  AID  loan  agree  to  the  same.  ment  Insert  ••$133,549.500":  and  the  Senate 

company  ^^  !^^°5. '^/^^l^  "*~  fhTAoT  Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

and  to  pay  double  damages  to  ine  uov-  ^^^^  jy^^  ^^^  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the  House 

erument — or  a  muumum  of  $4.6  miUlon.  ^^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  senate  numbered  8.  and  agree  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

I  have  just  learned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ^Q  ^he  same  with  an  amendment,   as  fol-  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree 

the  Government  on  Friday  will  announce  lows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

it  has  settled  ♦his  suit  for  a  mere  $3  mil-  amendment  insert  ••$6,444,000";  and  the  Sen-  In  lieu  of  the  suita  proposed  by  said  amend- 

lion  which thanks  to  preposterous  rul-  ate  agree  to  the  same.  ment    li:isert    '•$1,075,500";    and   the   Senate 

i,i      Wt-   the   Tntomnl   Rpvpnup  Spiiice Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

n  Z     ^^l.t^iw»  fLm  i^rw^n-?  tVvahlP  'ecede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 

wUI  be  deductible  fiom  Napoo  s  taxable  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  senate  numbered  12,  and  agree  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

income.  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  48,  and  agree 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  j^  ^^^  ^j  ^he  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

plotted  to  swindle  the  United  States  will  ment  insert  ■•«9l,438,000";   and  the  Senate  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

be — in  effect — rewarded  by  the  Govern-  agree  to  the  same.  ment  insert  •'$365,0OO";  and  the  Senate  agree 

ment  for  their  efforts.  Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House  to  the  same. 

jjnnco as    was    cleaily    established recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dls- 

y,r,.i  .il„.o,f.,i  r.,,iiH/^ini  fripnHc  in  Wn<;h-  ment  Of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree  agreement  amendments  numbered  1,  30,  31, 

had  povierful  PO^tj"flJ"/"J^";.J^^  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  35.  36,  and  48. 

mgton  at  the  time  it  was  deceivmg  the  ^^  j,^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^  proposed  by  said  amend-  Jamie  L.  WHirrHf. 

Government.  If  an  ordinary  citizen  had  ^^^^  insert  "$120.858.000";  and  the  Senate  William  h.  Natchm, 

done  what  the  ofBcials  of  Napco  did,  you  agree  to  the  same.  w.  b.  Hull,  jr.. 

can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  he  would  not  Amendment  nximbered  16 :  That  the  House  Prank  E.  Evans, 

be  let  off  the  hook  with  a  tax  deductible  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  George  Mahon, 

l^g  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  aigree  Mark  Andrews, 

I  appeal  to  Attorney  General  Klein-  '■<>  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  ?°"="J  ^  Michel, 

Ai^ntttn  ^i^r,  this  nntraffPniK;  spttlpmpnt  ^°  »«'>  °^  ^^e  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  Bill  Scherle. 

dienst  to  stop  this  outrageous  settlement  ^^^^  ^^^^  -sisa.iea.OOO":  and  the  Senate  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

while  he  stiU  has  the  chance.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  mcQix. 

,  Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House  John  C.  Stennis, 

recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  William  Proxmire, 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15690.  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

Ar-DT/-TTT  TnTTJir     ^^^I\rrT?^>M^>n^^rTAT  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Herman  E.  Talmadce, 

AND  CONSUMEK  fKOltUllUlM  Ai--  j^^^^   insert   ■■$22,834,200";    and   the   Senate  Milton  R.  Young, 
PROPRIATIONS.  1973  r.gree  to  the  same.  Hiram  L.  Fono, 
Mr    WHITTEN  submitted  the  follow-  Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House  Manager  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
ivii.   Yv                  «_-,_*  nn  tho  hill    (HP  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ing conierence  report  O"  J"^  °"i         I,'  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree  Joint  Explanatory   Statement  of  the 
15690)   making  appropriations  for  agri-  ^^  ^^^^  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  CoMMrrrEE  of  Conference 
culture-environmental      and      consumer  in  ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  ^he  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ment   insert  •■$17.829,000  ■;   and  the  Senate  senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur-  agree  to  the  same.  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
poses:  Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House  q,  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  15690)  maX- 

CONFERENCE  REPORT   (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1283)  :^^!:JV/X  stn^V'f  m?XrLl'°2i'''fnd'Tre;  *"«   approprtatlona  for  agriculture-environ. 

.^               .*.         ,       «,<..«„-,-  ^.,  ♦>,-  Hi=  ™*"'  °^  ^^^  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree  cental   and  consumer  protection  programs 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis-  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  ^^^  ^^e  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 

.agreeing   votes   of   the   two   Houses   on   the  m  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  j^^   ^ther    purposes,    submit    the    following 

amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H JR.  ment    insert     ■$2,055,000  ■;    and    the    Senate  joint  statement  to  the  House  and  Senate  in 

15690)      "making     appropriations     for     the  agree  to  the  same.                    _,^„  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 

Agricul  ure-Envlronmental     and     Consumer  Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House  ,  "^^  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 

Protection  pro^MQs  for  the  fiscal  >ear  end-  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  ^^^  accompanying  conference  report: 

Ing  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree  »-     j     o 

having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  ttti^e  i— agricoltural  programs 

have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom-  m  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  Department  of  Agriculture 

mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows:  ment    Insert   "$25,805,000';    and   the   Senate  Office  of  the  Secretary 

That  the  senate  recede  from  It^  amend-  agree  to  the  same.            ^  ^^    ^  ,  tH»  tto„c.  Amendment  No.  1:  Reported  in  technical 

T'J^%'iT»'^'^.i  '•       ■       •       •       '       '       '  ■*/"«»<*'""^t  numbered  24:  That  the  House  disagreement.  The  manaiers  on  the  part  of 

33,  34,  37,  38.  and  44.  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  anoroDrlate 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree-  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree  ^^^^  uT^Otol  the  Offl^  of  ?he  Str]^  a^ 

ment    to    the    amendments    of    the    Senate  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  J'^'o^ny^LHo^sJ^o  which  iS^ 

numbered   2.   19,   20.   23.   25,   26,   27,   39,   43,  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  P'°P°^dded   to   mak^  clew   that   $3  464  000 

and  47.  and  agree  to  the  same^  ToThV"  me  "•*"°'^°"=  '"'  '""^  ^'""'^  '"^'^  'h""  b\^t;tiUble"ftr%hfoffi?e*of 'infoTa" 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House  to  the  same.  ,        _,^.    __,-„j_,-„4.  ._  ,_  iio„  r,f  »inti'> 

recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Amendment  numbered  32 :  That  the  House  ^"o  in^udlnT  $2  4M  0^  fo?  the  Office  ofln- 

ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  ^^^^^t^'^f  ^  nropo^  by  the  S^ate    The 

r„r„Tr,.rssrp?s"X'^"=s;  s's,virj,Tir.°rr^=.r^„rn  fsror£p^5J£^Lp3™™ 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  Office  of  Management  Services 

recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House  Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $4,147,000 

ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $4,110,- 

to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree  OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Agricultural  Research  Service 

ment   insert   ■'»11,578.900";    and   the  Senate  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  ^„     „     .             .  ^      ..oonoe 

agree  to  the  same.  ment  Insert  "$160,(>89,000";   and  the  Senate  „„^'"^'^,^«"*/°- ^^  *PP'°P'***««  *^^lft 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  600  mstead  of  $181,922,000  as  proposed  by 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Amendment  numbered  41:  That  the  House  the  House  and  $201,018,400  as  proposed  bj 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  the  Senate^  The  fol  owing  lists  the  ch^ges 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree  from  the  House  Bill  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  ferees: 

ment   Insert   ••$3,460,000";    and   the   Senate  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  Research  on  peanut  Insect  con- 

agree  to  the  same.  ment    Insert    "$7,622,000";    and    the    Senate         fol     -f-$100.000 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House  agree  to  the  same.  Research  on  non-lethal  methoda        ,„.--. 

recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Amendment  numbered  42:  That  the  House         of  predator  control +37S,0«i 

ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  Research     on     alternatives     to 

to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree  field    burning    of   grass   seed 

la  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:         straw  +23,100 
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eotrhpan  oroduction  research—       -M68,000  an  additional  $300,000  for  a  continued  Sal-  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,832,962,000  as 

^^T^    on    mosaic    resistant  monella  program,  an  additional  $1,400,000  iot  proposed  by  the  House.  The  Conferees  agree 

^ndcold  tolerant  sugarcane—       +125,000  the  tuberculosis  indemnity  program  and  an  that  the  addition  of  this  amount  should  in 

t.«^rch  on  smut  disease,  serf-  additional  $500,000  for  the  gypsy  moth  con-  no  way  curtail   the  other  activities  of  the 

o^  m  Hawaii  and  to  the  sugar  trol  program.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Industry     +200,000  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  tttle  n — rural  development  programs 

Research   on   saline   seepage    in  Amendment  No.  8:  Provides  $6,444,000  for  Deportment  of  Agriculture 

NMthem  Plains  Soil  and  Wa-  cooperative  forestry  research  Instead  of  $6,-  Rural  Development  Service 

ter  Research   Center.   Sidney.  ^^^^  ^  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  $4.-  Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $400,000 

**°     „  ;;V;t;;;;"n;';rs"JGth:          ■*"•"""  944,000  as  proposed  by  the  House^  for  the  Rural  Development  Service  instead  of 

^^'''^n     ,c  nX^itv                      HOOOOO  Amendments  Nos.  9  and  10:  Provide  $15,-  ,250.000    as    propos^    by    the    House    and 

ern  niinois  University—       + 100,  OOO  400,000  for  research  by  contract  and  grant  as  ,500  000  nrooosedbvthe  ^nate 

EstabUshlng    Tropical    Agricul-        __  _^  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $15,600,000  •500,000  proposed  by  the  Senate^ 

ture  and  Training  Centers. . .       +  500,  000  ^  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  total  Includes  Resource  Conservation  and  Development 

pisnnirg    Northeastern    Appa-  $400,000  for  research  on  soybeans.  Amendment    No.    25:    Appropriates    $26,- 

lachlan    Region    Prult    Crop  Amendment  No.  11:   Deletes  the  item  of  600,000  for  Resource  Conservation  and  Devel- 

Laboratory     +200.000  $2,000,000  tar  facility  construction  as  pro-  cement  projects  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Planning— Plum    Island    facUl-  posed  by  the  Senate.  instead  of  $20,867,000  proposed  by  the  House. 

ties    —       +250,000  Amendment  No.  12:  Adjusts  the  total  ap-  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Construction.   Beckley,   W.   Va.,  propriation   tat  the   Cooperative   State   Re-  *„.„rt_,„nt  «„   or-  T>rnTiri<Hi  n  tntsu  io»n 

sou  and  water  conservation..       +  700,  000  ^  J^h  Service  to  $91,438,5^  instead  of  $89,-  ^^^SaTion    ?or  ^r^  ^it^rm^Mon    o^ 

North  central   Soil   and   Wa^r  938.OOO  propo^  by  the  House  and  $94,138.-  ^5",^^^^^°';,,  %l,^  b^Thf^nTt^  In' 

conservation    Re«sa^h    Lab-  000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  stead    of    $545,000,000^    proposed    by    the 

oratory,  Morris,  Minn.   (Stan          ,  j^q  j^  Extension   Service  House.  The  House  recedes  on  this  amendment 

-\°^  KiT'oiVtVo'iT'onn'sP^tron                 '  Amendment  No.  13:   Provides  $120,888,000  in  the  expectation  that  the  funds  made  avail- 

'^°i"      l^h    ppnt^r     PenXton  f^^"  payments  for  cooperative  agricultural  ex-  able  in  the  House  bill  shall  be  used  and  that 

n!!»  /  tftfflno'V                           '         +58  200  tension  work  Instead  of  $118,358,000  proposed  the  additional  $50,000,000  will  be  made  avail- 

T,.v!;i  n    wniLiV'i^bOTatorv                 '  by  the  House  and  $123,358,000  propoeed  by  able  when  needed. 

^.^^.    rfT^ffl^V^             +1  200  000  the  senate.  Amendment  No.  37:  Provides  a  rural  tele- 

AtheM,  oa.(swmng )--.--.-  -rx,        ,  Amendment  No.  14:  Provides  $2,000,000  for  phone    loan    authorization    of    $145,000,000 

?     M^^yTat^Tn^^ns    rs^  ™r»l    development    work    proposed    by   the  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $125,000.- 

ter,  Mannaiiau.  11.1.     .   »                 -1-400  000  House  Instead  of  $5,000,000  propoeed  by  the  000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  House 

«  ^^  „ "  N^.tHt'inn'"! Ah^ratoi^'                 '  Senate.  recedes  on  this  amendment  with  the  expe"^. 

Human    ^"^rm°^   Dak    (staff-  Amendment  No.   15:   Deletes  $600,000  for  tatlon  that  these  funds  shall  be  used. 

ImT         ----- 1 — -. +450,000  special  cotton  cost  cutting  education  as  pro-  Farmers  Home  Administration 

Meat  AnlmaY 'Research   Center,  ^!tf„^i!^^t^!!°^'.  A„„w,„ri«f«.  -  t«f«i  «f  AmendmenU  Nos.   28  and  29:    Provide   a 

Clay  center,  Nebr.  (staffing)  -    +  1, 125. 300  .,^™"S^*"* ''SlJ^^  j^PP'^P^^  *  T^l^  farm  ownership  loan  authorization  of  $350,- 

i  .,la  «TJ^    Extension  Payments  Instead  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of 

Net     Change     over     House  a  ,S;  Im  ^  ,^, "^rS^T^v  Cf^^^  $450,000,000  as  propo^  by  the  Senate. 

BlU    +«,X14.600  ♦1861M.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Amendments  Nos.  30  and  31:  Reported  in' 

,  ,    ,          .      .  Agricultural  economics  technical    dlsasreement.    The    manasers    on 

'"w^^'lTv.rirof'L'r^^atoVcX^l   tS^  Statistical  Reporting  service  ^"^l^of^  Ho"Le  wUl  offer  ^ions  to 

non-lethal  methods  of  predator  control,  tne  "^          "  „„i,r  .....ii.wi.    <>    ♦«»«!    r^r   •ivinnnnon   trvr 

conferees  agree  that  there  Should  be  a  com-  Amendment    No.    17:    Appropriates    $22,-  ^*   7*"'^'   *   '^  ^^  •^^eTf^iji^^ 

plete  review   of   the   present   executive   de-  834,300  for  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  f'^i^'^  t?^  om^  ^oro^   bv  thi 

cisions  which  prohibit  dealing  with  predators  instead  of  $22,800,000  proposed  by  the  House  ^'tead  of  •^M^OTO^MO  «  P'o^^  by  the 

in  their  sanctuaries  on  Federal  lands.  and  $22,936,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  SenaUs  and  »"»-<^-^^   on^^i^t   of 

The  Conferees  further   agree  that  where  total  includes  $598,100  for  Improved  data  col-  JL°"|!'   ^^'liJf !,„ve  ^^^^^^ 

laboratories  have  been  bum  but  unused  that  lection   and   dissemination   and   $50,000   for  ^^^^""^^.^^^^^V^^r^e^^Xot 

tl>ese  laboratories  ^ould  be  staffed  as  rapid-  floriculture  statistics.  ^^L^te    The  ll^en^Sm^nt  Tak^Hhe  ad°f 

ly  as  essential  work  be«>mes  available,  ho.*-  Economic  Research  Services  ^,^j^^  subject  to  further  authorization.  The 

ever,  such  work  should  not  be  taken  from  Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $17,829,-  conferees  agree  with  the  House  Report  otat- 

other  laboratories.                ^  „  ^      „  ^  ,„»„h  000  for  the  Economic  Research  Service  In-  mg  that  the  Department  should  set  up  not 

Research  on  wild  rice  shall  be  conducted  ^^^^  ^j  $17,086,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  lei    than    20    percent    of     the    funds    to 

'ii^.!f^»^?^„  A.  p;«v»rt«  «11  "iTROnn  fnr  »"^  $18,572,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This  sUengthen  existing  systems  to  assure  that 

Amendment  No.  4    Provides  $11  S-ra.goO  for  amount  provides  an  additional  $200,000  for  thev    are    expanding    to    Uke    in    unserved 

Si;;^V,^'f^I'^i?,'i^\J   .,1  »fi8  7^   11  ^''^  development  research;  $200,000  for  «-  cusiomers  and  to   Unprove  service   In  their 

proposed  by  the   House  ana   $ii,»6B,/oo   as  ^^^^b  on  foreign  economic  conditions;   not  designated  service  area.  The  Conferees  fur- 

';i=:^LfL"p'^ovldes  $3,460,<^for  T^^^^T'^.TsZ^'^'^Z^'''''-  ^^ .'^l^r^.Z^^^rro^:^'^^^-^^. 

tS  ^eS'-or.^To.^O^i^p^TS  Marketing  Services  ual  ^  ^:^J]Z-^^^!Tt.rt^^ 

^  f  T  '""l^flO-JOS.OOO  proposed  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  "'i:jaLd^n^  '^  s'^^pprWes  So,- 

Senate.  In  addition  to  construction  of  facUl-  Amendment  No.  10:  Appr<^rlate8  $34,210,-  qoo  for  farm  labor  housing  grants  Instead  of 

ties  at  Akron,  Colorado;  Temple,  Texas;  and  ooo  for  marketing  services  as  proposed  by  the  s2  500  000     proposed     bv     Uie     House     and 

the  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Laboratory,  senate   instead   of   $34,174,000   proposed   by  ,7ooo"ooo  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Con- 

^l  Conferees  recommend  funds   for   plan-  the  House.  ferees  agnJe  that  FHA  should  make  a  study 

nlng  the  Northeastern  Appalachian  Region  Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $2,500,000  ^^  this  program  to  determine  whether  land- 

r  .m.       P.  *^'*2"***'T  i*""^  »   y   *f'ii"°'^*'  for  payments  to  States  and  possessions  under  owners  are  using   this  program   to  provide 

facilities  at  the  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  as  proposed  uouslng  for  their  own  labor 

Laboratory.    Construction    funds    have    also  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,760,000  proposed  Amendment   No.    33:    Appropriates   $112.- 

^v"  tSn  reLarch  f^UlTy  arBec'S'  We'si  '''  "'^  ^°'^-  ^«,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
^relnUk  laciiity  at  uecKiey,  west  Farmer  Cooperative  Service  by  the  House  instead  of  $117,743,000  pro- 
Amendment  No  fl-  Annronrlates  SIO  000  -  Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $2,055,-  POsed  by  the  Senate.  The  Conferees  agree 
000  forSulturar  rtLS  wfth  forelRn  «»  f°r  *»>«  P«"™er  CoofJeratlve  Service  in-  that  In  view  of  Increasing  volumes  of  loans, 
rrrencles^  nroDoid  bv  toe  Hous^  insteld  ^^»^  <^  $1,955,000  proposed  by  the  House  and  guarantees,  and  problems  coming  from  this 

Of  XSo^  LToSe7b?thrSte"'  '  '^  $2,155,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  ^LT?^r«dm^nist.«^  o7t"h™Tnrr:' 

ra««'o/i»<»>.;  ivr»<.^«.n..  sonnel  for  administration  of  the  growing  re- 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service  Internatiamil  Programs  sponslbUltles  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
Amendnsent  No.  7:  Appropriates  $289,304.-  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  tratlon  Is  necessary  and  such  personnel 
000  for  the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspec-  Amendment  No.  22:  Apprc^riates  $26,805,-  ^^uu  be  allowed  as  an  addition  to  any  ceil- 
tion  Service  instead  of  •287,404,000  as  pro-  000  for  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in-  j  ^^  limitation  currently  or  hereafter  Im- 
posed by  the  House  and  $296,464,000  as  pro-  stead  of  $26,536,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Department  of  Agriculture, 
posed  by  the  Senate.  This  total  Includes  a  and  $26,074,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  ^^_,  „     J.™„.„„«,„.,   „,^^..„= 

ty>fol    »#    t,A  <rn«^..    ..               ^      ,                X.,    ,       ,  ^                j..T»  TTTU!   in — ENVIRONMENTAL    PROGRAMS 

total  of  $4,453,200  for   veterinary   biologies  Commodity  Programs 

program;    $6,603,700    for    the    hog    cholera  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Environmental  Protection  Agency 

eradication  program:    $9,794,600   for   scren--  Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $4,067,-  Amendment  Nos.  34,  35.  36.  37,  and  38: 

worm  eradication;  and  $160377,000  for  meat  952.000  for  the  fttU  reimbursement  of  the  These  amendments  Involve  all  funds  In  th« 

and  poultry  inspection.  The  biU  also  includes  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  proposed  bUl  for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
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except    grants    for    construction    of    waste  effective  date  of  the  provisos  to  the  revised  National  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 

treatment  worlu  and  overseas  research.  terminal  date  of  the  continuing  resolution  Amendment  No   46-  Appropriates  tsesom 

The  House  total  for  the  various  activities  (which  will,   undoubtedly,  be  extended   be-  to  complete  the  work  of  the  National  Com 

involved  was  •497.014,000.  yond  Its  present  expiration  date  of  August  mission    on    Consumer   Finance    instead  of 

The  senate   total   was   $491,514,000.  18).  $320,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  »4i3. 

The  total  agreed  upon  by  the  Conferees  Is  To  effectuate  these  conference  agreements,  qoo   as  proposed   by  the   Senate    The  Con 

$467,014,000.  which  Is  $30,000,000  below  the  the   amendments   would   be   disposed   of   as  ferees  agreed  that  this  is  the  final  amount 

House  and  $24,500,000  below  the  Senate.  follows:  ^-hich  will  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose 

With  respect  to  the  $30,000,000  below  the  Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $41,960.-  n^r,„,*«...»,* «/  .4«w,.„7f,„» 
House   toUl,   the   House   bill   Included   that  400  for  agency  and  regional  management  as  ueparimeni  or  Agncuiiure 
amount  for  transfer  to  the  Rural  Environ-  proposed  by  the  House.  ^°°**  ""•*  Nutrition  Service 
mental   Assistance  Program   (REAP)    of  the  Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  in  technical  Amendment    No.    47:    Appropriates   $97,- 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  House  man-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  123,000  for  the  special  milk  program  as  pro- 
agers  have  agreed  that  in  the  announcement  the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in  posed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $92,I23.0(X) 
of  the  1973  REAP  program  of  the  Depart-  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment,  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
ment  of  Agriculture  not  more  than  $30,000,-  the  effect  of  which   wU!    be  to  restore   the  Amendment  No.  48:  Reported  in  technical 
000  shall  be  identified  for  the  new  pollution  House  appropriations  of  $182,723,700  for  re-  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
abatement  practices  and  such  amount  as  is  search  and  development  and   $2,500,000  for  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
used  shall  be  paid  from  funds  available  to  advisory  committees,  and  modifying  the  con-  $2,500,000,000  for  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
the  Environmental   Protection   Agency.  The  tlngent    availability    provision    as    discussed  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $2.34i,. 
remainder  of  the  $225,500,000  program  an-  above.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Sen-  146.000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Language 
nouncement  shall  be  for  the  practices,  in-  ate  will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  has   been   added    to   place   the    $158,854,000 
eluding  all   those  available  under  the   1970  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  added  by  the  Senate  in  reserve  pending  de- 
program.   Therefore,    the    House    managers  Amendment  No.  36:  Reported  in  technical  termination  of  need.  The  managers  on  the 
yielded  to  the  Senate  on   this  position  for  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur  in 
this  year.  the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 

With  respect  to  the  $24,500,000  below  the  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an  amend-  ment  of  the  Senate. 

Senate  total,  the  conference  agreement  omits  ment.  the  effect  of  which  will  be  (1)   to  re-  conference  total— with  compabisons 

funds  added  by  the  Senate,  as  follows:    (1)  store  the  House  appropriation  of  $208,935,700  --,     ♦  ♦  i 

•7.500.000  for  section   104  of  the  Clean  Air  for  abatement  and  control  and  $2,000,000  lor  ,^™*  total   new  budget   (obiigatlonal)  au- 

Act;    (2)    $15,000,000  for  section  208  of  the  advisory  committees;    (2)   to  delete  the  $30.-  thorlty  for  the  fiscal  yearl973  recommended 

Resource  Recovery   Act;    and    (3)    $2,000,000  000.000  proposed  by  the  House  for  transfer  by  the  Committee  of  Conference   witti  com. 

for  facilities.  With  respect  to  the  latter  item,  to  the  REAP  program  in  the  Department  of  ^qJI^"^^                            ^**f        ?        *''  *^* 

$1,000,000  was  for  repair  and  improvement  Agriculture;    (3)    to   modify   the  contingent  ^^"^  budget  estimate  total,  and  the  House 

projects  which  had  been  deleted  by  the  House  availabUity  proviso  as  discussed  above;   and  and  Senate  bills  follows: 

and  $1.000.(X)0  was  for  construction  of  a  lab-  (4)  to  Insert  the  agreed  upon  7  percent  irans-  New    budget    (obiigatlonal) 

oratory  at  Manchester.  Washington.  However,  fer  authority  discussed  above.  The  managers  authority,       fiscal       year 

the  House  report  on  the  1972  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will  move  to  concur          1972    ' $13,965,498,427 

bill  directed  that  "no  further  construction  in    the    amendment    of    the    House    to    the  Budget    estimates    of    new 

be  undertaken  without  a  full  and  thorough  amendment  of  the  Senate.  (obiigatlonal)     authority, 

review  of  existing  research  efforts  and  their  Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $28,894.-  fiscal  vear  1973                   '     12  952  190  4nn 

lffXTv«!lVJr«L'r«^„«v'!^cL*^^^^^^  f^  'Z,".^"""^"'^'''  activities  as  proposed  by  ^^^^  J„    g^^  VeVt'liii:     12."  897;  Oio!  900 

of  the  diverse  programs  so  recently  acquired,  the  House.  c^^ot^  xm   «.««!  too.  »otq       iq  cm  ncc  ann 

.  .  ."  Thla  review  has  not  yet  been  submit-  Amendment  No.  38:   Strikes  out  the  sep-  S^^^nce  Sement                3'Sm2^ 

ted   to   the   House   and   Senate   Committees,  arate  lump-sum  appropriation  of  $491,511.-  ^nf*„„^e  ^"  "  „♦    "  m"     "•"*''"^'^°" 

even  though  it   was  requested  well  over  a  000  which  the  Senate  had  proposed  for  Agon-  oared  wUh— 

year  ago.  Therefore,  since  the  study  Is  still  cy  operations,  research,  and  facilities.  „  ?^   budeet    roblleation 

underway,  the  Conferees  agree  to  defer  ac-  Department  of  Commerce  Z)      authority       fiscal 

tlon  on  this  item  at  this  time.  However,  funds  „  ,,       ,    t   ^     »  .  ,    „  „    ..         ^     .     ,  '      forro         ^'                         «,  .tar  ,^, 

previously  appropriated  for  the  construction  National    Industrial    Pollution    Control  year   1972..                     .       -531.465.727 

of    this    laboratory    shall    remain    available  ^oxmcil  Budget  estimates  of  new 

until  the  completion  of  this  study  and  shall  Amendment     No.     39:     Provides     $323,000  ,*     ,                 i^t    «       i 

not  be  diverted  to  other  purposes.                   "  as     proposed     by     the     Senate     Instead     of  ity  (as  amended),  nscai 

Aside  from  the  question  of  funding  levels  $310,000  proposed  by  the  House.  h             bli    'fli"l +4ai.  84.i,  juo 

and  objects,  these  amendments  also  Involve  Department  0/ Agriculture  °^JL          '                  ^**''        ,  e,,  n9i  «nn 

the  appropriation  structure  for  the  EPA.  The  goll  Conservation  Service  Senati  "buir  fi"sc"ai"ye;; 

House,  in  order  to  provide  better  congres-  .          .         ^    „       „„      .             .  .       o,„„  Tmo                                              iot  nv>  inn 

Bional   visibility  and  control,  separated   the  „,;^?)f"<J™*'"*   ^°-   •*°-    APP'opr'ates    $160,-  1973   -127,023,100 

Agency's  single  lump-sum  operational  appro-  °f  1°^°  f?^  „^„^"^*"*"°!}   oP«^atlons  Instead  ^h^  Conferees  agree  that  any  additional 

prtation   into   four  separate   appropriations.  °f-*^"*^°°°  proposed  by  the  House  wid  expenditures  which  result  from  new  obliga- 

The  Senate  disagreed;    struck  out  the  four  f„'^f •^^^""^   prop^d    by   the   Senate    This  ^^^^^    authority    authorized    In    this    bill 

appropriations;     and    substituted    a    single  '^crease  over  the  House  bill  includes  $1,000,-  should  be  in  addition  to  any  outlay  limiu- 

lump-sum  appropriation  similar  to  last  year's.  ^  *li"^^*"  automatic   telemetry  systems  ^^^^  currently  or  hereafter  Imposed  on  the 

The  Conferees  have  agreed  to  the  separated  for  measurement  of  snow  and  prediction  of  Department   of   Agriculture   and    under  no 
structure   of  the   House   bill,   but   with   the  .        '           ^  »t      .,      •             .  ^       ».,<,„«  conditions  should  reduce  current  levels  of  ex- 
addition   of  limited   authorlty-7   percent-  ,^f*"'*T"l  ^°' ,        .  ^'^'""^    *.  ^  !!?oo'  pendltures  for  authorized  programs, 
to  transfer  between  the  four  appropriations.  ^0«  '°"-  ''^^^f ^k'*  Plf ""'"8  Instead  of  $7,122,-  ^                                              whtiLn 

As  to  Amendments  Nos.  35  and  38  relating  °^   P^°?^^^l  ^^^   ^°"^*   ^"'^   $8,122,000  w^,^a«    h^JI^™ 

to  Research  and  Development  and  Abatement  proposed  by  the  Senate^                       ,„„.,„  W  R  ^i.rjr 

and  Control,  respectively,  the  House  bill  con-  *";'«"^'"f  "*  ^°:  *^  ■  Appropriates  $133,549,-  pI.^kF   Waw, 

talned  provisions  limiting  the  availability  of  5°0  for  watershed  and  flood  prevention  in-  ^orcp  m!«^ 

♦h-  ♦«,«  o,^„,,^r.,^«tl,^n«  t«  <.,r,^„„t«  o„th,>r  Stead  of  $132,099,000  as  proposed  by  thc  House  George  Mahon, 

the  two  appropriations  to  amounts  author-  $135,000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Mark  Andrews, 

ized  by  law  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Legislation  Amendment    No.    «:    M^es    a    technical  Robert  H.  Michel, 

authorizing  portions  of  each   of   these   two  change  proposed  by  the  Senate  Bill   Scherle, 

appropriations  is  still  pending  In  conference  Amendment  No.  44-  Appropriates  $18  113  -  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

(S.  2770,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  500   proposed   by   the   House   for  the   Great  Gale  W.  McGee, 

Amendments).   In  order   to  avoid   complete  pj^ins  Program  Instead  of   $20,000,000   pro-  John  Stennis, 

stoppage   of   Agency   operations   on   July   1.  posed  by  the  Senate.  William  Proxmibe, 

these  provisions  were  suspended  by  a  special  Robert  C.  Btbd, 

provision  in  the  continuing  resolution,  pend-  "^"^  iv— consumer  programs  Herman  E.  Talmadce, 

ing  finalizatlon  of  the  legislative  authoriza-  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  Roman  L.  Hhuska, 

tions.  In  view  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  Amendment  No.  45:   Appropriates  $1,075,-  Mh-ton  R.  Young, 

moment  and  to  avoid  possible  stoppage  of  all  600    for    salaries    and    expenses    instead    of  Hiram  L.  Fong, 

operations  of  the  Agency  in  the  near  future.  $1,033,000    as    proposed    by   the    House    and  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  SenaU. 

the  Conferees  have  agreed  that  this  suspen-  $1,118,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.   The  —^^^^^m^^-^ 

slon  must  be  continued  pending  further  de-  Conferees  are  concerned  about  the  apparent  LEAVF  OP  ARmnaPF 

velopment,  and  have  accordingly  agreed  to  lack  of  adequate  fiscal  controls  in  the  Office  i^ii-AVti.  KJr  Ai3bi!.XNL/C 

modify  the  two  contingency  provisions  re-  of  Consumer  Affairs  and  will  expect  closer  By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

ferred  to.  This  can  be  done  by  hitching  the  supervision  and  full  disclosure  In  the  future,  sence  was  granted  to: 


August  2,  1972 

Mr  Brasco  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CitXEY  at  New  York) ,  for  August  2,  on 

account  of  death  in  family. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for  Au- 
gxist  3,  on  account  of  official  business  in 
district.  ^     ^  ,, 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ROGERS)  after  4:30  today,  on  account 
of  ofBcial  business. 
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SPECIAL.  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tJre  program  and  any  q)ecial  orders  here- 
tofore witered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Harvet.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  EscH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Vkysey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Maszoli)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous) material:) 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RONCAUO,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melcher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  craisent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extoid  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Flood,  notwithstanding  an  esti- 
mated 2%  psiges  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  an  estimated  cost  of  $467.50. 

Mr.  Mizell,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  2  pages  of  the  Record, 
and  the  cost  thereof  Is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  be  $850. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Terry)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Yoxtng  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Thons. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RuppE. 

Mr.  Vetsey. 

Mr.  DxmcAN. 

Mr.  Whitehtirst. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  AsBBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  ot  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gude  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 


in 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiizzoLi)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  PURCELL. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  four  instiuices. 
Mr.  de  LA  Garza  In  10  instances. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts 
three  instances. 
Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  BraGHAM  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stobblxfield. 
Mr.  Barrett. 

Mr.  Rob  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Waldix  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Van  Dberlin. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  Instances 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  CkHiMAM  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Edmohsson  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Leggett  in  three  Instances. 
Mrs.  SxTLLivAN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  McFall  in  two  instances. 


8. 916.  An  act  to  Include  flreflghters  withm 
the  provlsUHiB  of  section  8336(c)  of  title  6, 
United  SUtca  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Oovenunent  employees  engaged  In 
certain  hazardous  occupations; 

S.  2227.  An  act  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  anthortee  the  Public  Printer 
to  designate  the  library  of  the  highest  ap- 
pellate court  In  each  State  as  a  depository 
library; 

S.  2884.  An  act  to  amend  section  SOS  of  the 
Mercbant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended;  and 

S.  3463.  An  act  to  amend  section  906,  ot 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  copies 
of  the  dally  and  semimonthly  Congressional 
RxcoKo  to  libraries  of  certain  United  States 
courts. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  CJMXunittee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  August  1,  1972,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1683.  An  act  to  provide  for  deferment 
of  construction  charges  payable  by  Westlands 
Water  District  attributable  to  lands  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  Calif.,  included 
In  said  district,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJEl.  13435.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriation  for  continuing  work 
in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLOnON  REFERRED 

A  bin  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1217.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally Qiwned  lands  within  the  White  Earth 
Reservation  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  in  iTUSt  for  the  Minnesota  Chippewa 
Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

SJ.  Res.  193.  J0.1t  Resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  in  the  State  of  Florida  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  5721.  An  act  pertaining  to  the  in- 
heritance of  enroUed  members  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Res- 
ervation of  Oregon; 

HJl.  11350.  An  act  to  Increase  the  limit  on 
dues  for  United  States  membership  In  the 
International  Criminal  Police  Organization. 

HJl.  14108.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  tor  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  15635.  An  act  to  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  community  agencies,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
to  prevent  Juvenile  delinquency  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

"Hie  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.).  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, August  3,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  nooa 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ET<^ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  ot 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed 
legislation  to  amend  titles  10,  18.  and  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  laws  per- 
taining to  conflicts  of  interest  and  related 
matters  as  they  apply  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2206.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2207.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2208.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  order  suspending  deportation  In  the  case 
of  Yankel  Benjamin  Turansky,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Received  Fbom  the  Comptroller  OENEkAL 

2209.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  need  for  improved  coordination  of 
federally  assisted  student  aid  programs  in 
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Instltutlona  of  higher  education,  adminis- 
tered by  the  Offlce  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  PTT.Ta  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
conunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJS.  6057.  (Rept.  No. 
9J-1276) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Firtierles.  H.R.  9128.  A  bUl  to  con- 
fer exclusive  Jurisdiction  on  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commlaalon  over  certain  move- 
menta  of  merchandise  by  barge  In  foreign 
commerce;  with  an  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
92-1277) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  QARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  10486.  A 
Wll  to  make  the  basic  pay  of  the  master 
chief  petty  ofBcer  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
comparable  to  the  basic  pay  of  the  senior 
enlisted  advisers  of  the  other  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-1278).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  14847.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  to  Increase  from  50  to  75 
percent  the  U.S.  share  of  allowable  project 
costs  payable  under  such  act;  to  amend  the 
FMeral  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  State 
taxation  of  the  carriage  of  persons  in  air 
transportation;  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  92-1279).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Conmilttee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  15417.  (Rept.  No. 
93-1280) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13514.  A  bUl  to  enable  wheat  producers, 
processors,  and  end-product  manufacturers 
of  wheat  foods  to  work  together  to  establish, 
finance,  and  administer  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research,  education,  and  promotion 
to  maintain  and  expand  markets  for  wheat 
and  wheat  products  for  use  as  human  foods 
within  the  United  States  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-1281).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  2374.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit  the 
mailing  of  lottery  tickets  and  related  matter, 
the  broadcasting  or  televising  of  lottery  in- 
formation, and  the  transportation  and  ad- 
vertising of  lottery  tickets  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, but  only  where  the  lottery  is  con- 
ducted by  a  State  agency;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  92-1282) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  15690  (Rept.  No. 
92-1283).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas) : 
H.R.  16141.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
States  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 


the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
H.R.  16142.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  require  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  controls  on  agricultural  commodities,  and 
for  other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BEGICH: 
H.R.  16143.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Public 
Works   and   Economic   Development   Act   of 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  16144.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  therexinder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Symington,   Mr.   Hechlek   of   West 
Virginia,  and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
H.R.  16145.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Quality  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CARET  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  Grittiths,  Mr.  Rosenten- 
KowsKi,   Mr.   BLahth,   Mr.   Halpebn, 
Mr.    PoDELL,    and    Mr.    Rooney    of 
Pennsylvania)  : 
HJl.  16146.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
States  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  16147.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  sup- 
port to  enable  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  to  carry  on  a  national  voluntary  edu- 
cational and  self-help  program  for  the  el- 
derly; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  CARTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelsen) : 
H.R.  16148.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
requests  for  appropriations  for  programs  re- 
specting a  specific  disease  or  category  of  dis- 
eases on  the  basis  of  the  relative  mortality 
and  morbidity  rates  of  the  disease  or  cate- 
gory of  diseases  and  its  relative  Impact  on 
the  health  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  on  the  economy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Fwelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  16149.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to  cer- 
tain railroads  in  order  to  restore  or  replace 
essential  facilities  and  equipment  damaged 
or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters 
during  the  month  of  June  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BOLAND)  : 

H.R.  16150.  A  bill  to  enable  consumers  to 
protect  themselves  against  arbitrary,  errone- 
ous, and  malicious  credit  information;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  16151.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to  certain 
railroads  in  order  to  restore  or  replace  essen- 
tial facilities  and  equipment  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  natural  disasters  during 
the  month  of  June  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  16152.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bell, 
Dellenback.  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Veyset, 
Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Carlson)  : 


HJl.  16153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Emplojrment  Act  of  1967  to  ex- 
tend the  act  to  State  and  local  governments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  16154.  A  bin  to  provide  adequate  men- 
tal health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to  all 
Americans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  16155.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
and  Investigation  to  assess  the  extent  of  the 
damage  done  to  the  environment  of  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  as  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  such  countries,  and  to  con- 
sider  plans   for   effectively   rectifying  such 
damage;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  16156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  16157.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to  cer- 
tain railroads  in  order  to  restore  or  replace 
essential  facilities  and  equipment  damaged 
or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters 
during  the  month  of  June  1972;  to  the  C<Hn- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.  16158.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  m  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1933.  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Buy  American  Act,  with  respect 
to  determining  when  the  cost  of  certain  ar- 
ticles, materials,  or  supplies  Is  unreasonable, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    MAC:!DONALD   of   Massachu- 
setts: 
HJl.  16159.  A  blU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Cor- 
poration   for   Public   Broadcasting   and   for 
making    grants    for    construction    of    non- 
commercial educational  television  <»■  radio 
broadcasting  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commwce. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  16160.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  16161.  A  WU  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  tuition  costs  in  the  case 
of  certain  eligible  veterans  directly  to  the 
educational  Institutions  concerned;  to  pro- 
vide for  overall  Increases  In  education  bene- 
fits under  such  chapter;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   MURPHY  of  New  York   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
MrrcHELL.  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Hnxis, 
and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.  16162.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  hu- 
mane care,  treatment,  habllltation  and  pro- 
tection of  the  mentally  retarded  in  residen- 
tial facilities  through  the  establishment  oi 
strict  quality  operation  and  control  stand- 
ards and  the  support  of  the  implementation 
of  such  standards  by  Federal  assistance,  to 
establish  State  plans  which  require  a  survey 
of  need  for  assistance  to  residential  facilities 
to  enable   them  to   be  In  compliance  with 
such  standards,  seek  to  minimize  inappro- 
priate admissions  to  residential  facilities  and 
develop  strategies  which  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  regional  and  community  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  which  include  the 
integration  of  such  residential  facilities,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  16163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  cer- 
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tain  requirements  t<x  approval  of  new  animal 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  CXMnmeroe. 
By  Mr.  REID: 

H.R.  16164.  A  bill  to  insure  International 
cooperation  in  the  prosecution  or  extradition 
to  the  United  States  of  persons  alleged  to 
have  committed  aircraft  piracy  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  International 
law;  to  the  Commltee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  Smtth  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Terry,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Hanley,  and 
Mr.  King)  : 

HH.  16165.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  loans  to  cer- 
tain railroads  In  order  to  restore  or  replace 
essential  facilities  and  equipment  damaged 
or  destroyed  as  a  result  of  natural  disasters 
during  the  month  of  June  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

Hit.  16166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

H.R.  16167.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  action  In  the  consideration 
and  execution  of  the  Federal  budget:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

H.R.  16168.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  re- 
duction shall  be  made  in  the  amount  of  any 
old-age  Insurance  benefit  to  which  an  Indi- 
vidual is  entitled  if  such  individual  has  120 
quarters  of  coverage,  and  to  provide  that  an 
individual  with  120  quarters  of  coverage  may 
become  entitled  to  medicare  benefits  at  age 
62;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    SCHERLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Poage,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Thone,  and  Mr.  Mayne)  : 

H.R.  16169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revise  cer- 
tain requirements  for  approval  of  new  animal 
drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Ctommerce. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mathias  of  California) : 

H.R.  16170.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  initial  phase  of  the  East  Side 
division;  initial  phase  of  the  Cosumnes  River 
division;  the  Allen  Camp  unit.  Pit  River  divi- 
sion; and  the  peripheral  canal.  Delta  divi- 
sions; Central  Valley  project,  California;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

H.R.  16171.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  County  as  the  "Lopez 
Canyon  Wilderness";   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  16172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965;  to  tlae  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  16173.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
relief  to  victims  of  major  disasters,  to  pro- 
vide for  early  designation  of  major  disaster 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  WYMAN: 

H.R.  16174.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing by  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  individual  assests  sub- 
ject to  Government  control  or  regulation.  In 
excess  of  $25,000  in  fair  market  value;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Standards  of  OfllcUl 
Conduct. 

H.R.  16175.  A  bill  to  provide  reduced  retire- 
ment benefits  for  Members  of  Congress  who 
remain  in  office  after  attaining  70  years  of 


age;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and 
Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  16176.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary 20  percent  Increase  In  annuities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO   (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Abztjg,  Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Halfern,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Scheuer,  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.  Con.  Res,  657.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  proclaim  September 
24,  1972,  as  "National  Recognition  of  Jamaica 
Bay  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.  Con.  Res.  658.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  International  aircraft  piracy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FRASER ; 
H.   Con.   Res.   659.   Concurrent   resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  seek  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  prohibiting  environmental 
warfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.   Con.   Res.   660.   Concurrent   resolution 
designating  October  6  of  each  year  as  "Ger- 
man-American Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SY\nNGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Frey.  and  Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  661.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  cooperative  agreements  on  sci- 
ence and  technology,  medical  science  and 
public  health,  the  environment,  and  space 
which  were  recently  entered  into  in  Moscow 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.    Archer,   Mr.    Baring,    Mr. 
Bergland,  Mr.  BoLAND,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr. 
Dingell,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr.  PuauA,  Mr.  Grif- 
fin, Mr.   Grover,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.    Mr.    Harvey,    Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Kemp,   and  Mr.   Len- 
non)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  662.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the   accounting  and  return  of  all 
American  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   VAN  DEERLIN    (for  himself, 

Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  McCulloch,  Mr. 

Madden,  Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Mitchell, 

Mr.    Murphy    of    New    York,    Mr. 

Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Price 

of  Illinois,  Mr.  Price  of  Texas.  Mr. 

St     Germain.     Mr.     Sarbanes,     Mr. 

Scheuer,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Teacite  of 

California,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Wolff, 

Mr.  Delaney,  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 

H.   Con.   Res.   663.   Concurrent   resolution 

expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 

respect  to  the  accounting  and  return  of  all 

American   prisoners   In   Southeast  Asia;    to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hastings,    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Mollo- 
han,  Mr.  RoNCALio,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr. 
Shoup,   Mr.    Shriver,   Mr.   Skubitz, 
Mr.  Spence,  and  Mr.  Winn)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  664.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  accounting  and  return  of  all 
American   prisoners   In   Southeast   Asia;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ABOUREZK,  Mrs.  Abzuc.  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Andrews  of  Ala- 


bama, Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Barrett,  Kir. 
BEGica,  Mr.  Bergland,  lifr.  Bevili, 
Mr.  Biaoci,  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Burke 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Collins  of  nilnots,  Mr. 
DANI.ELS  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Dan- 
ielson  ) : 
H.   Con.    Res.   665.   Concurrent   resolution 

to  collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Blackburn.  Mr.  Bo- 
land.  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Brinkley. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Casey 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Celler.  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Dow. 
Mr.  DaiNAN,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Dun- 
can, and  Mr.  EvaMs  of  Colorado) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  666.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 

Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  De- 
laney, Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Derwin- 
sKi,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Pulton,  Mr.  Gali- 
FIANAKIS,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  Gettys, 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  Gross,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt, Mr.  Hanley,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  How- 
ard, Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Ichord)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  667.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  ou 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Fas- 
cell.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Fuqua, 
Mr.  Garmatz,  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  HoGAN,  Mr.  Hollifield 
Mr.  LoHG  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McCoa- 
mack,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mann, 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  Mr.  Riecle)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  668.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jar- 
man,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Peniisylvania. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Kazen,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Kyl,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Mad- 
den, Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Minish,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  MiZELL,  Mr.  Monagan,  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Myers,  and  Mr.  Nedzi)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  669.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  ou 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  D.wis  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell. 
Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Red, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roncalio,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr. 
Satterfield,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Scherle,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton.  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Stuckey,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  and 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  670.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  ou 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sar- 
banes, Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr. 
SiSK,  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Terry,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.    Thomson    of    Wisconsin,    Mr. 
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UoALL,  Mr.  Vanoes  Jact,  Mr.  Veteet, 
Mr.  CHAmuu  H.  Wh-son,  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Wtman,  Mr.  Y4smoK,  Mr.  Vanix, 
Mr.  Wacconnzk,  Mr.  Yates,  and  Mr. 

Zablociu)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  671.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
cullect  overdue  debts;  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.  J.  Res.  1360.  Joint  resolntion  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  a  "Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Day."  alter  the  United  StAtee  has  con- 
cluded Its  participation  in  hostilities  In 
Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Commltt«e  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  J.  Res.  1270.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing tlie  Prosident  to  proclaim  September  8 
of  each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day";   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bf  Mr.  WTMAN: 
HJ.  Res.  1271.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for   fi^^vf'  healtb   ezamtnatlons   for  Mem- 
bers of  Ooogress  and  publication  of  the  re- 
sults thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

BJ.  Bes.  1273.  Joint  rcBOlutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  StAtes  to  provide  an  age  limit  for  Sen- 
ators and  RepresentatiTes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judic^ry. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  <for  himself .  Mr. 

BkUs  Mr.  Db.  Ciawsox,  Mr.  Con- 

owxM,  Mr.  Crnasm,  Mr.  Phaser,  Mr. 

RuMSATX,       Mr.       LAifBcazBS,       Mr. 

MiTcnnx,     Mr.     Riecle,     and    Mr. 

Woi*r) : 

R.  Res.  1075.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 

of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 

standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 

H.  Rea.  1076.  Beaolutkm  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  MU  (HJEt.  13916)  to  im- 
poee  a  moratorium  on  new  and  additional 
student  transportation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  HEL8T08KI: 

H.  Bes.  1077.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  seek  the  agreement  of  other  govern- 
ments to  a  proposed  treaty  prohibiting  the 
use  of  any  environmental  or  geophysical 
modification  activity  as  a  weapon  of  war,  or 
the  carrying  out  of  any  research  or  experi- 
mentation with  respect  thereto;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKET: 

H.  Ree.  1078.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  fumlah  to  the  House 
certain  informatkin  respecting  UB.  opera- 
tions in  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Oonunittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H.  Res.  1079.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  furnish  to  the  House 
certain  information  respecting  TT.S.  opera- 
tVons  in  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.  H«s.  1080.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 
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By  Mr.  COULLER: 
nSL  16177.  A  blU  for  the  relief  oif  EvangeUa 
Manledake;    'o   the  Committee  on  the  Ju. 
dlclary. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.B.  16178.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Bdna  Sda 
Aluag;  to  the  Coountttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ItODINO  (by  reqtteet) : 
HJi.  16179.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  oertato 
former  employees  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OOOIX.ING: 
H.   Con.   Res.  672.  Concurrent   resolution 
commemorating    the    200th    anniversary    of 
Dickinson  College;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


PRIVATE  TRTT.T.c;  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

264.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Stanley 
Oalnee,  et  al.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  relative  to  a  repwt 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  on 
the  Dallas  County  OommuiUty  ActkMi  Com- 
mittee, Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Edoca- 
tlon  and  Latwr. 

265.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Tuolumne  County,  Galtf.,  relative  to 
the  ■ervioe  of  Congressman  Habols  T.  "Bis" 
Jobmsom;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

266.  Also,  petition  of  Ralph  BorysaewaU. 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  reUtlve  to  Federal  grand 
Juries;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

267.  Also,  petition  of  S.  J.  Oppong,  Accra, 
Ghana,  relaUve  to  redress  of  grievances;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  ECONOMY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARKINGTON 

or  MASSACHUaLllB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Augiist  2.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tdUowhig  is  part  n  of  a  f  oor-part  series 
done  by  the  Associated  Press  on  the  prob- 
lans  of  the  New  E&igland  economy. 

IWs  segment  deals  with  New  Eng- 
land's declining  industries.  Among  these 
are  the  leather,  textile,  and  fishing  in- 
dustries. 

Yet,  these  industries  remain  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  regioo's  economy,  employ- 
ing thousands  at  workers.  Special  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  particular  prob- 
lems confronting  New  England's  oldest 
industries. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  fdlow  Members: 

(Prom  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Evening  News, 
July  25,  1972) 

DectrNiNo  iNDtrsmiEs  Stmboi,ite  Ahea's 

MAHTJTACTCKrNG  PBOBI.EMS 

(By  Daniel  Q.  Haney) 

Boston. — In  the  eyes  of  the  businessman. 
New  England's  economy  Is  shadowed  by 
creaking  old  leather  and  textile  mUls  whcae 
layoffs  eat  up  new  jobs  created  by  bright, 
expanding  Industries. 

Although  textiles  and  leather  are  not  the 
region's  only  declining  industries,  they  sym- 
bolize the  pj'oblems  of  manufacturing  in 
New  Ehigland 

Since  1940.  manufacturing  in  New  England 
has  been  virtually  stagnant,  while  nationally 


it  has  grown  about  70  per  cent.  There  were 
1.3  million  New  England  manufacturing 
workers  In  1940,  and  now  there  are  1.4  mil- 
lion. 

During  that  time,  according  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,  employment  growth  In  New 
England  has  been  maintained  by  the  service 
industries — the  insurance  companies,  uni- 
versities, hospitals,  consulting  Urms  and 
other  biisinesses  that  export  assistance  and 
knowledge,  not  gadgets. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  nvunber  of  New 
England  Jobs  in  leather  and  textiles  has  slid 
from  328,600  to  166,500.  Plant  closings  are 
not  uncommon;  a  Webster,  Mass.,  shoe  plant 
employing  300  will  close  In  six  weeks. 

For  much  of  the  heavy  Industry  that  once 
thrived  here.  New  England's  location  now 
makes  It  unappealing. 

"The  problem,"  according  to  Frederick 
Glantz.  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  economist,  "is 
that  New  England  Is  stuck  way  the  hell  up 
In  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  country, 
while  the  nation's  center  of  f>opulatlon  is 
moving  westward."  When  the  population  was 
concentrated  along  the  East  Coast,  shipping 
costs  were  minimal.  Now,  moving  bulky, 
heavy  merchandise  to  far-away  customers 
makes  up  a  big  part  of  the  item's  final  price. 

New  England  has  few  natural  resources, 
and  it  costs  to  bring  raw  materials  in.  High 
fuel  prices,  another  product  of  the  location, 
make  it  expensive  to  keep  a  plant  running. 
And.  compared  to  the  South  and  foreign 
countries,  labor  costs  here  are  high. 

The  evolution  of  New  England's  economy, 
spurred  by  the  growing  locational  worries,  has 
been  Interrupted  twice  over  the  past  40  years 
by  miUtary  spending. 

As  the  leather  and  textUe  industries  began 
to  weaken  following  the  depression  In  the 
1930s.  World  War  U  produced  a  demand  for 
their  products  and  tuUted  the  slip. 

When  that  effect   wore   off   in  the   19506, 


many  textUe  mills  moved  to  other  areas  or 
folded,  and  the  leather  Industry — mainly 
shoes— began  to  feel  the  bite  of  foreign  oomt- 
f>etitlon. 

Again,  the  military  stepped  in  and  provided 
a  new  industry,  the  high  technology  firms 
that  settled  mostly  in  the  two  most  populoui 
states,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Their  primary  custooaer  was  the  govern- 
ment— Sophisticated  weapons  for  the  Pen- 
tagon and  space  ships  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

However,  with  a  federal  economy  drive,  a 
general  economic  downturn  and  shifting  gov- 
ernment values,  defense  and  space  sending 
have  slowed,  and  New  England  and  its  high 
technology  industries  have  suffered. 

Other  Industries  are  also  having  their  prob- 
lems, among  them  fishing  and  farming. 

A  decade  ago  21  companies  lined  Boston 
fish  pier  to  process  115  million  pounds  of  fish 
a  year;  now  there  are  14  companies  wtiich 
handle  about  32  million  pounds  of  flsh  a  year. 
Heavy  rains  in  Massachusetts  and  Connect!-, 
cut  this  year  have  left  dairy  and  tobacco 
farmers  expecting  their  worst  year  in  a  long 
while. 

Besides  its  location  and  reliance  on  defense 
spending.  New  England  faces  the  problem  of 
having  a  nkatiu«  economy. 

In  a  mature  economy,  says  James  Howell, 
chief  economist  at  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston,  "there  is  no  inherent  growth  mo- 
mentum. Economic  vltaaty  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  carefully  nurturing  the  Indm- 
trial  base." 

Instead  of  that,  some  bushieesinen  com- 
plain of  a  hostile  business  climate  in  Mew 
England. 

"The  result  of  our  government  process  in 
this  8t*te,"  complains  Richard  D.  Hill,  presi- 
dent of  tbe  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
"has  been  to  deeply  divide  the  two  essential 
partners,  the  owners  and  managers  of  capital 
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and  those  who  possess  the  skills  to  do  the 

""'uiiless  we  are  prepared  to  Junk  our  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  for  some  as  yet  un- 
discovered superior  system,"  Hill  says,  "it  Is 
clearly  counterproductive  to  drive  a  wedge 
through  the  heart  of  the  industrial  partner- 
ship. Profits  are  not  the  antithesis  of  labor 
well-being." 

Albert  J.  Kelley,  dean  of  Boston  College  s 
School  of  Management,  says  complaints  about 
the  business  climate  amount  to  "a  matter  of 
confidence." 

"Some  businessmen  feel  that  the  high  cost 
of  doing  business,  such  as  new  pollution  con- 
trol laws  and  rising  taxes,  are  squeezing  them 
pretty  hard,"  Kelley  said  in  an  interview. 

"They  are  uncertain  about  their  future 
here.  They  say,  "We  don't  know  how  hard 
we're  going  to  be  socked  by  increased  costs 
of  doing  business." 

"On  top  of  this,"  Kelley  said,  "are  thrown 
increases  in  welfare." 

In  Massachusetts,  nearly  half  of  the  state's 
»2.2  billion  budget  goes  toward  welfare.  In 
Connecticut  welfare  takes  28  per  cent  of  the 
budget  and  In  the  northern  New  England 
states  about  15  per  cent. 


AMERICAN    SYSTEM    OP    COMMER- 
CIAL BROADCASTING 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MARYiAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  increas- 
ingly the  American  system  of  commer- 
cial broadcasting  is  becoming  a  focal 
point  for  a  controversy  which,  I  am  sure, 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences  on 
the  field  of  commimications  in  our  Na- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  growing  discussion 
surrounding  the  issue  of  counteradver- 
tising,  wliich  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  broadcasters  should  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  a  free  forum  for  attacks 
on  broadcast  advertising. 

One  of  those  best  able  to  discuss  the 
broadcaster's  view  on  this  matter  is  Dr. 
Prank  Stanton,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Systems,  Inc. 
Recently,  Dr.  Stanton  addressed  the 
general  conference  of  CBS  television 
network  afflliates  with  respect  to  the 
issues  raised  by  "counter-advertising." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Stanton's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Prank  Stanton 

As  we  meet  here  today  in  this  marvelous 
world  of  make-believe  against  the  backdrop 
of  the  real  world's  threatening  geopolitical 
problems,  I  suggest,  if  we  can,  that  we  set 
aside  those  momentous  considerations  and 
focus  for  the  moment  on  an  issue  which  goes 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  American  system  of 
commercial  broadcasting.  The  subject  Is  one 
that  is  fast  becoming  a  political  controversy 
of  the  first  order.  And  as  the  debate  intensi- 
fies, it  Is  clear  that  what  Is  at  stake  is  the 
viability  of  broadcasting  and  hence  our  ca- 
pacity to  serve  the  public. 

The  issue  is  "counter  advertising"  and 
the  central  question  is  this:  Should  broad- 
casters be  compelled  to  provide  a  free  plat- 
form for  attacks  on  broadcast  advertising? 

A  peculiar  coalition  of  the  "New  Populist" 
movement  on  the  one  hand  and  high-placed 
Washington  officials  on  the  other  is  becom- 
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ing  increasingly  vocal  in  the  affirmative. 
That  any  of  these  strange  liedfellows  com- 
prehend the  mischief  they  are  concocting  is 
uncertain.  But  as  we  aU  know,  ignorance  of 
the  facts  has  frequently  triggered  bureau- 
cratic decisions  whose  results  have  toetn  far 
more  damaging  to  society  than  the  condi- 
tions they  were  supposed  to  remedy. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  ramifications 
of  the  counter  advertising  dilemma  quite 
specifically,  and  particularly  the  Implications 
for  the  public  in  misguided  Federal  actions. 
Under  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's Fairness  Doctrine,  broadcasters  who 
present  coverage  of  significant  controversial 
issues  are  required  to  seek  out  and  present 
contrasting  viewpoints.  Until  five  years  ago 
it  had  never  been  supposed  that  Fairness 
Doctrine  obligations  would  be  called  Into 
play  by  the  presentation  of  ordinary  product 
advertisements. 

In  1967,  however,  the  FCC  held  that  the 
advertisements  for  a  single  product — ciga- 
rettes— presented  a  unique  case  because  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  specifi- 
cally found  the  normal  use  of  cigarettes  to 
be  hazardous.  The  Commission  ordered  li- 
censees to  make  free  announcement  time 
available  for  messages  that  cigarette  smok- 
ing was  dangerous  to  health.  The  FCC,  when 
its  order  was  appealed  to  the  courts,  stated 
Its  belief  that  "Instances  of  the  extension  of 
the  ruling  to  other  products  would  be  'rare,' 
if  Indeed  they  ever  occurred."  The  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
turn  emphasized  that  Its  "cautious  approval 
of  this  particular  decision  does  not  license 
the  Commission  to  scan  the  air  waves  for 
offensive  material  with  no  more  discriminat- 
ing a  lens  than  the  'public  Interest'  or  even 
'the  public  health.'  " 

Less  than  two  years  later,  the  same  Court 
held  that  a  station  which  continued  to  carry 
ordinary  department  store  advertisements 
while  a  union-promoted  boycott  of  the  store 
was  In  progress,  was  Implicitly  expressing  a 
viewpoint  against  the  boycott. 

And  hence,  said  the  Court,  it  was  a  con- 
troversial Issue,  as  to  which  the  opposing 
viewpoint  should  have  Ijeen  presented.  Agaixi, 
in  the  fall  of  1971,  the  same  Court  held  that 
commercials  for  high-powered  cars  and 
leaded  gasoline  Implicitly  expressed  a  view- 
point which,  in  the  light  of  the  supposed 
polluting  effects  of  these  products,  put  them 
In  the  same  category  as  ads  urging  the  pur- 
chase of  cigarettes. 

In  both  cases  the  court  overruled  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  which 
sought  to  confine  counter  advertising  to  the 
one  product  it  viewed  as  unique— cigarettes. 
It  was  m  the  climate  that  the  FCC  initiated 
a  wide-ranging  inquiry  into  all  aspects  of 
the  Fairness  Doctrine,  Including  the  appro- 
priate treatment,  under  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine, of  commercial  advertisements. 

This  was  the  situation  into  which  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  stepped,  on  Jan- 
uary 6  of  this  year;  when  it  filed  with  the 
FCC  a  statement  In  behalf  of  counter  ad- 
vertising to  do  things  the  FTC's  own  regu- 
latory tools,  it  said,  could  not  do.  The  FTC's 
petition  stated  that  counter  advertising 
would  be  appropriate  to  deal  with  ads  that 
explicitly  raised  a  controversial  issue:  ads 
that  stress  broad  themes  implicitly  raising 
such  Issues;  ads  making  claims  based  on 
disputed  scientific  Information;  and  ads  that 
are  sUent  about  negative  aspects  of  the  ad- 
vertised product. 

Having  thus  described  the  four  categories, 
the  FTC  conceded  that  the  last  of  them  was 
all  inclusive:  "This  list  of  examples  could  go 
on  indefinitely,"  the  FTC  noted,  "for  the 
existence  of  undisclosed  negative  aspects  or 
trade-offs  of  one  sort  or  another.  Is  inherent 
in  all  commercial  products  and,  thus,  in  all 
advertising." 

The  concrete  examples  set  forth  by  the 
FTC  give  a  clear  Idea  of  the  range  of  counter 
advertisements  that  It  contemplates:    "For 
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example.  In  response  to  advertising  for  small 
automobiles,  emphasizing  the  factor  of  low 
cost  and  economy,  the  public  could  be  in- 
formed of  the  views  of  some  people  that 
such  cars  are  considerably  less  safe  than 
larger  cars.  On  the  other  hand,  ads  for  big 
cars,  emphasizing  the  factors  of  safety  and 
comfort,  could  be  answered  by  counter  ads 
concerning  the  greater  pollution  arguably 
generated  by  such  cars.  In  response  to  ad- 
vertising for  come  foods,  emphasizing  vari- 
ous nutritional  vsdues  and  benefits,  the  pub- 
lic might  be  Informed  of  the  views  of  some 
people  that  consumption  of  some  other  food 
may  be  a  superior  source  of  the  same  nutri- 
tional values  and  benefits.  In  response  to 
advertising  for  whole  life  Insurance,  em- 
phasizing the  factor  of  being  a  sound  'invest- 
ment,' the  public  could  be  Informed  of  the 
views  of  some  people  that  whole  life  Insur- 
ance is  an  unwise  expenditure.  In  response 
to  pdverUsirg  for  some  drug  products,  em- 
phr.ai:',!"g  sfficicy  in  curing  various  ailments, 
the  iMibiic  could  be  informed  of  the  views  of 
some  i->~op'.e  tbat  competing  drug  products 
with  eqjii'.a'.ent  efficacy  are  available  in  the 
market    at    substantially   lower   prices." 

The  debate,  clearly,  could  be  endless.  But 
would  such  debate  between  advertisers  and 
counter  advertisers  serve  the  public  interest? 
No  one  who  listens  to  radio  or  views  tele- 
vision news  and  public  affairs  broadcasts  is 
unaware  of  the  vigorous  discussion  which 
is  taking  place  as  to  the  impact  of  various 
advertised  products  upon  the  environment 
and  upon  the  public  health  and  well  being. 
It  is  because  the  debate  is  taking  place  there 
that  the  public  has  become  concerned  about 
such  issues.  But  the  question  deserves  to 
be  asked  whether  the  FTC's  sweeping  pro- 
posal would  result  In  debate  that  was  more 
meaningful  and  informative. 

Turning  to  the  basics  of  marketing,  paid 
advertising  Is  usually  brief.  It  is  costly  and 
Its  purpose  is  to  sell  products  or  services.  In 
the  normal  30-  or  60-second  announcement 
the  advertiser  cannot  effectively  present 
both  the  competitive  virtues  of  his  product 
and  a  defense  against  any  later  objections 
to  its  social  desirability  that  may  be  raised. 
Further,  what  an  advertiser  can  say  about  the 
merits  of  his  product  Is  not  given  the  full 
protection  of  the  First  Amendment  but, 
rather,  is  limited  by  the  vigorous  truth- 
telling  standards  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

The  individuals  and  groups  who  would 
counter  advertise  would  engage  in  these 
debates  without  any  such  restrictions.  They 
need  not  pay  for  their  time;  they  have  no 
selling  obligations:  and  they  would  not  be 
restricted  by  the  PTC  In  what  they  could 
say.  The  result  would  not  be  a  debate,  but 
what  Dr.  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Teleconununlcations  Policy,  has 
called  "a  verbal  stoning  In  the  public  square." 
Most  of  the  organizations  and  groups  which 
would  counter  advertise  would  not  be  finan- 
cially responsible  for  the  damage  they  might 
cause  to  the  advertiser's  enterprise  and  to  his 
employees  should  their  charges  be  false  or 
irresponsible.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  First 
Amendment  would  be  held  by  the  courts  to 
permit  the  lmi>osltlon  of  liability  on  them 
even  if  they  were  financially  responsible. 

Harmful  as  this  unequal  debate  would  be 
to  advertisers  generally,  its  detriment  would 
be  even  greater  to  advertisers  of  new  products 
and  services.  It  would  be  especially  harmful 
to  products  and  services  that  promise  some 
degree  of  environmental  improvement.  New 
products  and  services  always  provoke  scep- 
ticism and  for  this  reason  advertising  plays 
a  critical  role  in  efforts  to  obtain  public  ac- 
ceptance. But  claims  of  environmental  im- 
provement (which  so  often,  In  the  nature  of 
things,  is  improvement  step  by  step  in  suc- 
cessive Increments)  could,  like  a  lightning 
rod,  attract  the  fierce  attacks  of  Impatient 
counter  advertisers,  dissatisfied  with  the  na- 
ture or  the  pace  of  the  improvement  or  that 
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it  did  not  deal  with  "tbe  real  problem." 
The  net  result  woxild  be  to  discourage  ad- 
vertisements atKJUt  product  improvement  re- 
lated to  environn>ental  matters,  since  adver- 
tisers would  be  loath  to  purchase  time  which 
became  an  invitation  to  be  attacked. 

And  what  would  counter  advertising  do  to 
radio  and  television? 

Recognidng  Its  passible  impact,  the  FTC 
has  attempted  to  suggest  that  counter  ad- 
vertising could  be  limited.  In  this  it  is  fol- 
lowing in  the  dtibious  footsteps  of  the  FCC, 
which  once  thought  it  could  be  confined  to  a 
single  product.  But  bitter  experience  points 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Almost  every  advertised  product  Is  suscep- 
tible to  challenge,  not  from  one,  but  from 
many  dlfTerent  points  of  view.  It  has  been 
observed  that  a  30-  or  60-second  commercial 
message  featuring  a  new  automobile  being 
driven  along  a  scenic  highway  could  be  chal- 
lenged on  the  ground  that  the  advertisement 
favors  large  cars  over  small  ones,  promotes 
expenditures  on  roads  at  the  expense  of  other 
public  facilities,  encourages  consumption  of 
scarce  reeources,  contributes  to  pollution  of 
air  and  water,  represents  a  less  desirable  ex- 
penditure than  the  consumer  might  other- 
wise make,  or  fails  to  disclose  safety  hazards 
or  other  allegedly  undesirable  features  of  the 
automobile.  One  group  may  demand  access 
on  behalf  of  small  ears,  another  on  the  pol- 
lution Issue,  and  another  on  behalf  of  the 
highway  resource  allocation  Issue. 

Advertisers  of  products  and  services  sub- 
jected to  counter  commercials  would  flee  the 
broadcast  media  and  make  their  expenditures 
In  media  which  would  not  expose  them  to 
the  same  harards.  The  case  history  of  the 
only  product  yet  subjected  to  counter  adver- 
tising— cigarettes — offers  dramatic  s\ipport 
for  the  proposition  that  this  Is  what  would 
take  place.  The  cigarette  manufacturers, 
faced  with  counter  advertising,  aggressively 
supported  legislation  to  prohibit  cigarette 
advertising  on  television  and  radio  In  prefer- 
ence to  exposing  their  product  to  Increasing 
attack  on  the  air. 

Whatever  dubious  merit  that  might  be  as- 
signed to  counter  advertising  is  dissipated 
and  made  Into  a  destructive  force  when  the 
mandate  Is  applied  exclusively  to  radio  and 
television.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  there  would  be  a  substantial  exodus  of 
advertisers  from  broadcasting  to  print — Just 
as  in  the  case  of  cigarettes — only  this  transfer 
would  be  voluntary.  And  understandably,  for 
who  would  blame  the  advertiser  for  wanting 
to  avoid  counter  advertising. 

But  assume  for  the  sake  of  discussion  that 
today's  advertisers  would  maintain  their  cur- 
rent schedules,  and  consider  what  would 
happen  if  cotinter  advertising  claims  were 
limited  to  six  product  categories  only — ce- 
reals, automobiles,  gasoline  and  oil,  dru^s 
and  detergents — which  In  1970  accounted  for 
about  one-fourth  Of  all  television  network 
sales.  If  replies  had  been  presented  in  the 
form  of  free  announcements  occupying  time 
otherwise  sold,  and  '-f  only  one  such  counter 
adv-crtlsement  had  been  presented  for  every 
five  commerclals^the  same  ratio  the  FCC 
applied  to  cigarettes — the  1970  loss  to  the 
three  networks  would  have  been  abwit  W8 
million,  or  $18  million  more  than  the  com- 
bined pre-tax  profits  of  the  three  networks. 
If  counter  advertising  claims,  on  the  same 
one-to-five  ratio,  were  allowed  with  respect 
to  all  product  categories,  the  loss  to  the  three 
networks  would  have  been  about  $320  mil- 
lion. 

Those  are  network  figures.  But  Ui  no  sense 
would  Individual  stations  be  spared.  Even  by 
using  a  n>ore  lenient  one-to-ten  ratio.  If 
couiuer  advertising  claims  bad  been  allowed 
in  1970  with  respect  to  all  product  categortM 
on  all  television  stations.  th«  lose  In  non- 
network  time  sales  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately tlSO  million.  Tills  repreaente  almoct 
one-third  of  all  telerlslon  stations'  1970  pr*- 
tax  profits. 
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In  the  face  of  these  threat*  to  the  viability 
of  oommercial  broadcasting,  it  is  particularly 
pertinent  to  consider  what  such  losses — 
either  through  the  exodus  of  advertisers  or 
the  economic  penalttos  of  counter  com- 
mercials— could  mean  for  the  very  goal  that 
is  the  asserted  justification  for  counter  ad- 
vertising, the  goal  of  informing  the  public. 

This  year  broadcasters  are  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  bring  to  the  public  the 
events,  the  Issues  and  the  personalities  of  a 
Presidential  election  year,  from  the  primaries 
through  tbe  conventions  and  the  campaign 
to  the  climactic  counting  of  the  ballots  on 
Election  Night.  The  financial  resources  that 
make  this  Idnd  of  public  service  possible 
come  from  advertising.  This  is  the  touch- 
stone of  our  tree  competitive  television  serv- 
ice. 

At  stake  here  is  a  critical  principle.  If  this 
country  is  to  enjoy  a  full  broadcast  service 
that  is  not  dependent  upon  government  sub- 
sidies or  sulwcrlption  payments  by  each  view- 
er or  listener,  the  support  of  responsible 
advertisers  marketing;  acceptable  goods  and 
services  Is  the  only  practicable  means  ol 
funding  that  free  service. 

With  all  its  faults,  with  all  its  Imperfec- 
tions, the  American  system  of  television 
avoids  the  twin  evils  of  government  subsidy 
and  control  on  the  one  hand,  and  direct  pub- 
lic subscription  on  the  other.  Advertising  Is 
the  foundation  of  a  free  press.  Remove  this 
source  of  support  and  tbe  whole  structure 
falls.  It's  as  simple  as  that — and  as  threaten- 
ing. 

In  this  election  year  there  will  be  many 
issues  upon  which  tbe  major  political  par- 
ties will  be  called  to  take  an  unequivocal 
stand.  None  is  more  important  than  a  free 
broadcast  press.  It  is  an  Issue  which  affects 
every  member  of  your  audience.  It  threatens 
radio  and  television  as  vital  instruments  of 
informed  self  government.  And  so  I  urge  you 
to  take  the  initiative  in  persuading  the  writ- 
ers, tbe  builders  of  the  party  platforms,  to 
incorporate  planks  that  repudiate  in  straight- 
forward language  the  whole  counter-pro- 
ductive concept  of  counter  advertising.  And  I 
urge  broadcasters  to  take  tbe  fight  against 
this  concept  elsewhere — to  your  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  Washingon,  for  example, 
where  ultimately  the  issue  must  be  resolved. 
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AHEPA  CELEBRATES  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  golden 
age  of  Greece,  that  unique  period  when 
pure  democracy  was  as  much  a  practice 
as  an  ideal,  was  the  foimtainhead  for 
much  of  what  free  people  everj'where 
hold  precious. 

We  look  back  to  classical  times  and 
the  heritage  of  tlie  Grecian  city  states  of 
the  Mediterranean  as  the  foundation  for 
our  literature,  architecture,  the  arts,  and 
most  importantly  freedom. 

As  long  as  free  people  exLst,  they  will 
always  treasure  the  Hellenic  heritage, 
uniquely  as  their  oviti. 

The  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association,  has  dedicated  it- 
self in  the  best  tradition  of  the  Golden 
Age,  making  contributions  for  the  better- 
ment of  all  people. 

This  organization,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  ac  honorary  member  is  observing 
its  golden  anniversary  this  year. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  on 


July  26  1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is 
composed  of  men  of  outstanding  charac- 
ter and  good  will,  who  are  citizens,  or 
who  have  declared  their  intention  to  be- 
come citizens. 

Prom  its  founuing,  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
has  grown  into  a  network  of  430  local 
chapters,  which  are  providing  fellowship 
and  community  service  in  49  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Australia. 

The  strong  heritage  that  fraternity 
and  service  is  not  limited  to  the  male 
adult  members  of  the  family,  but  in- 
cludes all  of  the  family  is  reiQected  in 
the  founding  of  satellite  organizations 
by  the  Order  of  Ahepa  members.  These 
include:  The  Daughters  of  Penelope,  sen- 
ior women's  auxiliary;  the  Sons  of  Peri- 
cles, the  junior  young  men's  auxiliary; 
and  the  Maids  of  Athena,  junior  young 
women's  auxiliary. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  is  guided  by  a 
nine-point  list  of  high  objectives,  but  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  ideals  are  made  even  more 
meaningful  when  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment of  the  order  is  recalled. 

During  its  50  years  of  existence,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  has  founded  or  provided 
financial  contributions  to  many  worthy 
endeavors  on  national  and  international 
levels,  such  as  disaster  relief  projects, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  memorials.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n,  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
sold  $500  million  in  bonds  as  an  official 
issuing  agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

On  this  their  golden  anniversary  I  take 
pride  in  wishing  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  continued  growth,  prog- 
ress, and  success  in  building  upon  a  re- 
markable record  or  accomplishment,  fel- 
lowship, and  sei-vice  to  humanity. 


THE  PERIPHERAL  CANAL:  THE 
CALIFORNIA  MAJORITY  VIEW 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  wder 
that  the  record  may  be  kept  straight 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  PeriphCTal 
Canal  imit  of  the  California  State  water 
project,  I  am  including  at  this  point  tbe 
remarks  of  Mr.  William  P.  Moses,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Water  Commission. 

Mr.  Moses'  remarks  are  particularly 
appropriate  because  in  addition  to  his 
association  with  the  water  commission, 
he  is  a  resident  of  Contra  Costa  County. 

While  many  official  and  UDofficial 
spokesmen  from  that  coimty  decry  the 
Peripheral  Canal  as  an  attempted 
southern  California  rape  of  the  delta  re- 
gion, Mr.  Moses  clearly  points  out  the 
source  of  the  problem. 

Excerpts  from  his  cogent  remarks  fol- 
low: 

The  Pbbiphkrai.  Canal  MiNoarrY  View, 
CoNTSA  Costa  Stti-e* 
(By  William  P.  Moses) 

Tliese  remarks  have  been  entitled.  "The 
Peripheral  Canal  Minority  View,  Contra  CosU 
Style."  You  can  read  that  two  ways. 
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•Presented  before  the  Water  Problems  Se«^- 
Uon  of  tbe  Commonwealth  Club,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  July  13,  1972. 


The  official  position  of  the  Contra  Costa 
rounty  Water  Agency  U  certainly  a  minority 
^ition,  statevrtde.  My  position,  however.  Is 
mthe  minority  In  Contra  Costa  County,  and 
that's  the  undersUtement  of  the  year. 

Unfortunately,  years  of  emotional  brain- 
washing have  had  their  impact  on  the  un- 
rnsDectlng  public,  and  any  politician  who 
has  the  temerity  to  even  hint  that  he  would 
consider  any  position  but  the  traditional 
contra  Costa  anU-State  Water  Project,  antl- 
PerlDheral  Canal,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  antl- 
evervthlng-positlon.  Is  asking  for  early  re- 
tirement, like  at  the  next  election. 

Having  no  political  ambitions,  I  shall  then 
go  on  my  uninhibited  way,  but  not  merrUy 
or  happily,  unfortunately. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  my 
county  have  been  and  are  presently  the  vic- 
tims of  a  scandalous  fraud.  Let  me  share 
some  thoughts  with  you,  and  then  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

Bvents  of  recent  days,  witness  the  Isleton 
flood  have  spot-lighted  an  almost  ludicrous 
situation.  The  Contra  Costa  County  Water 
Dtetnct  is  now  delivering  the  worst  water 
ever  delivered  by  any  water  district  In  Cali- 
fornia. Who  says  so?  None  other  than  John 
DeVlto  General  Manager  of  that  very  Dis- 
trict Why?  Because  the  District's  pumps  are 
sucking  up  salt  water  at  Rock  Slough,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  federal  and  state  pumps  at 
Byron  and  Tracy  were  stopped  completely, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  massive 
additional  releases  of  water  from  upstream 
dams,  including  Shasta  and  OrovUle. 

I  cannot  resist  pointing  out  that  a  certain 
congressman  demanded  the  cessation  of  the 
pumping  3  or  4  days  after  those  wearers  of 
the  black  hats— the  Feds  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources  people — had  al- 
ready voluntarily  done  so. 

It  is  only  because  the  other  entity  charged 
with  providing  water  to  the  rest  of  my  coun- 
ty the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  mlUlons  of  gaUons 
of  pure  Mokelumme  River  water,  that  the 
people  and  industries  of  the  eastern  side  of 
Contra  Costa  County  have  been  saved  from 
a  disaster  of  rather  serious  proportions. 

Why  Is  this  ludicrous?  WeU.  because  while 
East  Bay  Municipal  UtUlty  District  and  Con- 
tra Costa  Water  District  do  their  Job  of  pro- 
viding water  to  Contra  Costa  County,  the 
Contra  Coste  Water  Agency,  said  congress- 
man, and  an  aspiring  politician  or  two  striv- 
ing for  Sacramento,  stand  in  the  wings  yell- 
ing. 'Down  with  the  Peripheral  Canal." 

The  sad  part  of  It  U  that  the  general  pub- 
lic has  been  misled  to  the  point  that  despite 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  Peripheral  Canal — 
and  that  they  almost  didn't  have  water  fit  to 
drink  coming  out  of  the  faucets — ^I'U  give  you 
odds  that  if  a  poll  were  taken,  the  vote  would 
be  overwhelmingly  against  the  Peripheral 
Canal  and  to  continue  the  traditional  fight 
against  sending  water  to  Los  Angeles. 

In  December  of  1971.  and  again  In  May  of 
1972.  I  asked  a  number  of  questions  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  my  county,  who  sit 
as  the  Contra  Costa  County  Water  Agency. 
They  are  good  men,  well  Intentloned,  but 
gravely  misled  I  am  afraid,  by  their  political 
Instincts,  and  more  to  the  point,  by  a  pub- 
licity-conscious, flack-happy  staff  who  has 
led  them  down  the  primrose  path.  A  staff 
that  works  24  hours  a  day  grinding  out  pub- 
licity releases,  opposing  every  positive  pro- 
gram, attacking  the  motives  of  anyone  who 
dares  to  disagree,  and  a  staff  that  has  never 
come  up  with  one  suggestion  of  a  positive 
nature  as  a  possible  solution  to  the  problem. 
This  Is  the  same  staff  and  congressman 
that  say,  "Don't  worry.  When  the  state  and 
federal  pumps  start  sucking  up  salt,  we  got 
"em." 

WeU,  I  say  that's  fraud.  The  present  sit- 
uatlMi  proves  It.  Long  befwe  this  happens, 
the  district  pumpe  at  Rock  Slough  are  out 
of  business,  and  the  eastern  half  of  Contra 
Costa  County  Is  In  trouble  as  it  was  last 
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month   until   at  least  partially  rescued  by 
East  Bay  Municipal  UtUlty  District. 

I  say  It's  time  for  the  people  of  Contra 
Costa  County  to  wake  up  and  say  to  the 
Agency,  the  congressman  and  the  staff.  "What 
goes  here?  What  is  your  solution  to  the 
problem?  How  much  water  have  you  brought 
to  the  County?  What  water  rights  do  you 
own?  wrhom  are  you  really  protecting?  Is  It 
the  people  of  Contra  Costa,  or  a  few  large 
landowners,  all  except  one  of  whom  reside 
outside  the  County?" 

It's  time  to  insist  on  an  answer  to  the 
que-stion,  "If  the  Peripheral  Canal  Isn't  the 
answer,  what  Is?" 

It's  time  to  say.  "The  pumps  are  there. 
The  water  is  going  south.  How  do  you  suggest 
we  protect  the  Delta?"  It's  time  to  say.  "The 
water  quality  criteria  has  been  established 
by  Decision  1379  of  the  Water  Resources 
Control  Board.  Why  do  you  delay  the  early 
implementation  of  these  environment  stand- 
ards?" ^         ,   . 

It's  time  for  them  to  stand  up  and  explani 
what  they  are  going  to  do  to  stop  the  damage 
to  the  Delta  which  Is  occurring  right  now. 
and  there  is  no  Peripheral  Canal. 

The  chairman  of  that  very  Agency  invited 
the  people,  by  way  of  a  press  release,  to  come 
up  to  the  Delta  on  Mother's  Day  because 
there  was  an  extremely  low  tide  then  and 
they  could  see  first  hand  the  damage  being 
done  to  the  Delta  today,  yesterday  and  to- 
morrow. Somehow,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
by  stopping  the  Peripheral  Canal  this  dam- 
age wUl  stop,  cease  or  go  away. 

When  the  explorers  first  moved  up  the 
Sacramento  River,  the  Delta  was  a  swamp. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  the  Delta  Is 
not  a  God-given  creation  of  nature.  Man  has 
built  the  levees,  reclaimed  the  land,  and  buUt 
flood  control  projects  to  protect  the  levees 
and  the  land.  More  than  half  of  the  Delta 
lies  below  sea  level,  like  those  Islands  which 
were  flooded  Just  last  month— on  the  first 
day  of  summer  In  a  dry  year. 

A  recent  article  to  a  local  newspaper  told 
us  that  the  land  is  subsiding  at  the  rate  of 
some  3  inches  per  year.  Obviously,  as  the 
land  goes  down,  the  levees  get  higher.  Ob- 
viously, this  creates  a  strain  on  these  levees 
that  is  creating  a  serious  problem  to  prevent 
exactly  what  happened  at  Isleton  last  month^ 
I  wonder  what  the  Agency  is  doing  about 
this.  Are  they  suggesting  legislation  or  other 
controls,  or  what?  I  am  wUllng  to  give  odds 
that  thev  wUl  say,  "Stop  the  Peripheral 
Canal,  and  It  wUl  go  away." 

I  used  the  term,  "ludicrous."  and  I  suggest 
to  you  that  It's  exactly  that,  because  we  have 
the  following  facts.  ^    ^  ,  ^        ^ 

East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  and 
Contra  CosU  Water  District  have  water 
rights  and  are  deUverlng  water  to  Contra 
Costa  Covmtv.  Each  is  planning  for  the  fu- 
ture: East  Bay  Municipal  UtUlty  District, 
with  its  American  River  Project  which  has 
had  some  difficulties  lately,  and  the  Contra 
Costa  Water  District,  which  Is  attempting  to 
produce  new  water  or  re-useable  water  by 
participating  in  a  pilot  project  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Central  Sanitary  District  of 
the  County  with  financial  help  from  the 
state  and  federal  governments.  Each  of  these 
dlstrlcU  U  fighting  desperately  to  deliver 
good  water  to  the  people  of  Contra  Costa 
County  In  Its  respective  district  by  cooper- 
ating with  the  federal  and  state  people. 

On  the  other  hand.  Contra  Costa  Water 
Agency,  with  no  water  rights  by  its  own  ad- 
mission, is  opposing  at  every  step  of  the  way 
any  proposed  solution,  and  even  worse,  mak- 
ing no  positive  suggestions  to  solve  the 
dUemnm. 

Some  people  charge  Uiat  Contra  CosU 
wants  the  extra  flows  through  the  DelU  to 
flush  out  our  own  poUution.  I  asked  them 
to  comment  on  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Kaiser  Report  found  that  waste  dis- 
charges from  Contra  Cosu  County  exceeded 
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that  of  any  of  the  13  counties  In  the  Bay  and 
Delta  Areas. 

I  asked  them  to  explain  the  cease  and  de- 
sist order  Issued  by  the  Sen  Francisco  Bay 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board 
against  Sanitary  District  Number  7-A  oper- 
ated by  the  Contra  Costa  County  Water 
Agency  which  had  been  poUuttog  Honker 
Bay  since  1951  and  as  far  as  I  know  is  stlU 
poUutlng  the  Bay  right  at  this  moment. 

One  question  I  asked  really  bothered  me. 
The  County  issued  a  new  brochure  entitled. 
"A  Disaster  In  the  Making."  Now.  this  bro- 
chure was  Issued  after  Decision  1379  which 
was  rendered  on  July  28.  1971.  and  In  the 
brochure  they  claimed  a  victory.  But  In  their 
Ulustration.  they  showed  the  Intrusion  of 
sea  water  under  the  water  quaUty  sUndards 
advocated  by  the  November  19.  1965  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding.  Obviously,  the 
Decision  1379.  w-ith  the  new  water  criteria 
requirements,  abrogated  the  latter  Memo- 
randum which  was  then  no  longer  appUcable. 
I  consider  this  illistration  the  wwst  kuid 
of  fraud  on  the  public,  and  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  mislead  them. 

I  suggested  that  the  county  was  in  a  pe- 
culiar position  In  supporting  Decision  1379. 
including  spending  money  appearing  in 
court  in  support  of  the  decision,  at  the  same 
time  damning — if  you'll  pardon  the  expres- 
sion—the Peripheral  Canal,  when  the  de- 
cUion  Itself  called  for  a  trans-Delta  facility. 
One.  Kerry  Mulligan,  former  Chairman  of 
the  State  Water  Resources  Control  Board 
said,  and  X  quote. 

"You  notice  I  keep  saying  'trans-Delta  fa- 
culty', and  that's  what  we  said  In  our  de- 
cision. What  the  decision  says  In  my  opinion, 
if  we  read  between  the  lines,  is  Just  what  I 
just  said,  it  wont  work.  We  cannot  main- 
tain tbe  envuoiimeut  of  the  DelU.  We  can- 
not protect  water  quality  and  still  meet  tha 
contractual  obligations  of  the  projects  with- 
out a  peripheral  canal." 

I  find  It  Inconceivable  that  a  county  can 
spend,  by  their  own  admission,  almost  $300.- 
000  In  attorneys  fees  to  win  a  victory,  and 
then  fail  to  support  an  Integral  part  ol  the 
machanics  to  Insure  the  victory. 

Regarding  the  law  suit  now  on  file  In  Sac- 
ramento on  Decision  1379,  the  fraud  Is  com- 
pounded. In  my  Judgment,  to  a  point  where 
It  can  only  be  termed  ridiculous  and  beyond 
the  realm  of  comprehension.  Why  do  I  say 
that?  Contra  CosU  County  filed  a  counter 
claim,  cross-complaint,  call  it  what  you  want, 
bringing  in  the  United  Sutes  Government, 
to  wit,  the  Department  of  Interior.  Bureau 
of  Reclamation. 

Now,  it  doesn't  take  a  knowledgeable  per- 
.son  to  know  that  when  you  sue  the  Federal 
Government,  they  are  not  about  to  let  the 
sUte  courU  decide  the  matter.  This  will  end 
tip  in  the  federal  courts.  I  submit  that  by 
fiUng  such  a  cross-complaint,  Contra  Costa 
is  precipiuting  a  legal  battle  that  will  make 
the  famous  Colorado  River  Case  minuu  by 
comparison,  both  in  time  and  in  costs. 

Some  people  far  more  qualified  than  I  have 
warned  against  opening  this  Pandora's  Box— 
the  late.  United  SUtes  Senator  Clair  Engle. 
and  the  late.  SUte  Senator  George  Miller. 
to  name  two.  They  each  termed  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  a  "Legal  Frankenstein. " 

I  svbmlt  that  we  had  a  marvelous  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  whetlier  our  southern 
friends  really  mean  it  when  they  say  they 
don't  want  to  ruin  the  Delta.  Here  we  had 
extended  hearings  before  a  knowledgeable 
board,  and  a  decision  had  been  reached  which 
would  give  the  protectors  of  the  Delta  as- 
surance that  water  would  only  be  exported 
when  there  was  no  damage  to  the  Delta 
environment. 

Why  not  put  that  legislation  before  the 
represenutlves  from  the  south  and  make 
them  "put  up  or  shut  up?"  Support  the 
legislation  or  prove  what  Contra  CosU 
County  Is  saving,  that  the  south  wants  to 
rape  the  Delia  by  their  refusal  to  vote  foe 
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writing  into  law  these  standards  determined 
by  a  knowledgeable  body  charged  with  this 
duty  by  the  legislature  itself.  But  no,  the 
Agency,  by  some  devious  reason  which 
escapes  me,  opposes  such  legislation. 

I  eagerly  await  the  explanation  of  how 
you  can  claim  a  victory,  spend  money  de- 
fending It  In  court,  delay  the  imposition  of 
water  quality  standards  by  filing  a  cross- 
complaint,  and  finally,  object  to  the  writing 
Of  these  very  same  standards  into  law  as  a 
further  protection  to  the  environment  of  the 
Delta. 

One  further  matter  that  bothers  me.  You 
may  or  may  not  know  that  in  1959,  which 
was  even  before  the  state  pumps  were  in 
existence.  Contra  Costa  went  through  the 
same  problem  that  they  Just  experienced  in 
the  last  month.  The  Bureau,  for  reasons  of 
its  own,  cut  the  releases  of  water  from 
Shasta  Dam.  As  a  result,  the  Water  District 
had  serious  salinity  problems.  Now,  that  was 
13  years  ago,  and  I  suggest  to  you  that  there 
has  been  sufficient  time  to  introduce  legis- 
lation in  Congress  to  protect  the  District 
from  this  type  of  action.  Nothing,  and  I 
repeat,  nothing,  has  been  done. 


ANALYSIS  OF  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
introduced  legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional development  program  designed  to 
effect  a  better  balance  of  economic  and 
population  growtti  throughout  the 
Nation. 

My  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Development  Agency  to  co- 
ordinate and  direct  the  work  of  a  system 
of  multi-State  regional  commissions, 
which  in  turn  would  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  locally  initiated  develop- 
ment projects. 

These  projects,  as  I  noted  on  Thurs- 
day when  introducing  the  bill,  would  be 
concentrated  in  the  areas  of  transporta- 
tion, Industrial  growth,  manpower  train- 
ing, education  and  health  delivery  serv- 
ices, housing  construction,  environmental 
protection  and  comprehensive  planning. 

My  introductory  statement  of  last 
Thursday  provided  only  a  cursory  ex- 
planation of  the  basic  purposes  and 
structure  of  my  proposal.  At  this  time, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
already  expressed  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  the  measure  and  for  those  who 
may  desire  more  detailed  information, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill,  an 
estimated  State-by-State  distribution  of 
funds  authorized  under  the  bill,  and  the 
complete  text  of  the  legislation  itself: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  "Regional 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1972" 

title  :. national  development  agency  and 

regional  development  commissions 

Sec.  101(a).  Establishes  a  National  Devel- 
opment Agency  in  the  executive  branch 
which  will  be  composed  of  the  cochalrman  of 
the  development  commissions  established  un- 
der this  legislation  and  an  Administrator  for 
National  Development  appointed  by  the 
President. 

Sec.  101  ( b ) .  Requires  that  decisions  of  the 
National  Development  Agency  be  approved 
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by  the  Federal  administrator  and  a  majority 
of  the  commission  cochalrman. 

Sec.  101(c).  The  purpose  of  the  agency  is 
to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  de- 
velop goals  and  general  policy. 

Sec.  101(d).  The  agency  may  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
the  Governors,  and  appropriate  local  officials 
on  ways  to  expend  federal,  state  and  local 
funds  so  as  to  further  promote  regional  eco- 
nomic development. 

Sec.  102(a).  A  development  commission 
may  be  formed  by  the  agreement  of  the  gov- 
ernors of  contiguous  or  otherwise  closely  re- 
lated States.  The  National  Administrator  may 
disapprove  a  commission  If  he  feels  it  is  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  102(b).  A  regional  commission  will 
be  composed  of  a  Federal  cochalrman  ap- 
pointed by  the  administrator,  and  one  mem- 
ber from  each  State  In  the  commission.  A 
State  cochalrman  will  be  selected  from 
among  the  State  members. 

Sec.  102(c) .  Decisions  of  a  commission  shall 
require  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  federal 
cochalrman  and  of  a  majority  of  the  State 
members  (exclusive  of  members  represent- 
ing States  delinquent  under  Sec.  105(a) .  The 
Peaeral  cochalrman  shall  consult  with  fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  having  an  In- 
terest in  the  subject  matter. 

Sec.  103.  Regional  commissions  created  un- 
der Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  will  continue  to  op- 
erate until  they  are  absorbed  by  commissions 
created  under  this  legislation. 

Sec.  104.  The  commissions  are  to: 

1.  Stimulate  development  through  public 
works  construction 

2.  Provide  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
region 

3.  Conduct  an  inventory  and  analysis  of 
needs  and  sponsor  demonstration  projects. 

4.  Review  Federal.  State,  local,  and  private 
programs  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness. 

5.  Work  for  Interstate  cooperation 

6.  Encourage  the  formation  of  development 
districts  and  their  use  as  vehicles  for  local 
planning 

7.  Encourage  private  Investment  in  indus- 
trial, commercial   and  recreational   projects 

8.  Coordinate  programs  in  the  region 

9.  Promote  the  consideration  of  regional 
problems  and  solutions. 

Sec.  105  (a).  All  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  a  commission  for  the  first  two 
fiscal  years  of  its  existence  will  t>e  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  government.  Thereafter,  the 
States  will  pay  50%  of  the  expenses,  except 
for  the  Federal  cochalrman  and  his  staff, 
who  will  be  paid  by  the  Federal  government. 
Any  State  which  does  not  pay  Its  share  of 
the  commission  costs  will  not  be  eligible  to 
vote  or  receive  the  benefits  of  commission 
membership. 

Sec.  105(b).  A  maximum  of  2.5%  of  the 
funds  authorized  In  Title  V  will  be  avail- 
able  to   administer    this   section. 

Sec.  106.  Authorizes  the  regional  commis- 
sions to  make  regulations,  bi/a  personnel, 
ond  enter  contracts. 

Sec.  107.  Authorizes  the  commissions  to 
hold   hearings  and  gather  Information. 

Sec.  108.  Prohibits  members  and  employees 
of  the  commissions  from  engaging  In  ac- 
tivities which  would  create  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest. 

TITLE     II. GENERAL     PUBLIC     WORKS     DEVELOP- 
MENT   GRANTS 

Sec.  201(a)  (1-4).  Development  commis- 
sions, subject  to  approval  of  the  National 
Development  Agency,  are  authorized  to  make 
four  types  of  grants:  1)  grants  for  public 
works  construction;  2)  supplementary  grants 
to  allow  areas  to  participate  In  other  grant- 
in-aid  programs;  3)  grants  for  the  opera- 
tion of  projects  constructed  under  Title  I; 
and  4)   demonstration  gran's. 

Sec.  201(b).  Except  where  otherwise  pro- 
vided, no  grant  In  the  section  may  be  more 
than  50%  of  the  project  cost. 
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Sec.  201(c).  Supplementary  grants  may 
be  used  in  place  of  other  Federal  funds  la 
a  gr&nt-in-aid  project,  or  as  an  additional 
Federal  contribution  over  and  above  the 
maximum  permitted  Federal  contribution. 
The  total  Federal  contribution  in  these 
cases  Is  not  permitted  to  be  over  80%  of 
the  project  cost. 

Sec.  201(d).  Grants  for  operating  a  fa- 
cility  may  be  100%  for  the  first  two  years 
the  facility  Is  operating,  75%  for  the  next 
three  years.  No  operation  grants  will  be 
made  after  the  first  five  years  of  a  faciiu 
ties  operation. 

Sec.  201(e).  Demonstration  grants  may  be 
up  to  100%  of  project  costs. 

Sec.  201(f).  At  least  10,  but  not  more 
than  20%  of  the  grants  in  this  section  must 
be  spent  in  areas  meeting  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  conditions: 

1.  a  large  concentration  of  low- income 
persons 

2.  rtiral  areas  having  a  substantial  out- 
migration 

3.  substantial  unemployment 

4.  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise  of 
unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  curtail- 
ment of  a  major  source  oif  employment. 

Sec.  201(g).  Grants  made  under  the  act 
vnll  come  from  funds  appropriated  for  the 
act. 

Sec.  201(h).  Federal  grant-in-aid  projects 
receiving  funds  under  this  section  must  meet 
the  Federal  grant  program  requirements. 
Grants  in  this  section  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  funds  which  would  otherwise  be 
available  under  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  201(1).  Projects  wUl  be  carried  out 
where  possible  by  Federal,  State  or  local 
gcvernments. 

Sec.  201  (j).  Grants  may  be  made  to  State 
and  local  governments,  development  districts, 
or  non-profit  c»'ganizations. 

Sec.  202.  The  submission  of  an  application 
for  a  grant  must  go  through  the  State  mem- 
ber of  the  regional  commission  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  development  district  where 
the  grant  is  to  be  used. 

Sec.  203.  A  project  cannot  be  implemented 
without  the  approval  of  the  regional  com- 
mission. It  must  meet  health,  housing  and 
other  criteria.  After  July  1,  1974,  the  regional 
commissions  are  required  to  set  up  environ- 
mental, pollution  and  economic  guidelines 
which  a  project  would  have  to  meet  before 
it  was  approved.  This  approval  would  then 
be  taken  as  proof  the  project  satisfies  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  204.  In  allocating  grants,  the  regional 
commissions  need  to  consider  a  project's  ef- 
fects on  Income,  employment  and  public  fa- 
cilities, as  well  as  Its  benefits  in  relation  to 
its  costs. 

TITLE  III. SPECIAL  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Sec.  301.  Development  districts  are  author- 
ized to  make  grants  of  up  to  100%  for  proj- 
ects consistent  with  the  rural  economic  de- 
velopment plans  of  the  State  or  development 
district. 

Sec.  302.  Development  commissions  may 
make  grants  to  local  organizations  or  gov- 
ernments to  permit  them  to  meet  matching 
grant  requirements  for  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

Sec.  303.  Defines  the  types  of  groups  and 
organizations  which  may  apply  for  the  spe- 
cial rural  development  grants. 

Sec.  304.  The  projects  funded  under  Title 
III  must  be  for  rural  areas.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  development  commissions  to 
see  that  the  rural  development  funds  are 
used  for  the  benefits  of  rural  areas. 

TITLE    IV. MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  state  expenditures  must  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  is  the  average  of  the 
two  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
legislation.  The  section  describes  how  this 
average  is  to  be  computed. 
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Sec  402  The  consent  of  a  State  is  required 
in^er  to  receive  benefits  tinder  the  act. 

f^ec  403  Assistance  provided  under  the  act 
r«nnot  be  used  to  relocate  business  estab- 
Zments,  finance  the  cost  of  capita  goods 
^rovTde  working  capital,  or  finance  the  cost 
^facilities  used  to  generate,  transmit,  or  dls- 

^r^"Tmr^^^^v,viandvnof 

rtr^^JS^cJ^r^T^v^di^'Tn'^iru 

wiraUoiTand  the  remaining  functions  of 
S  S-mlc  Development  Administration 
axe  transferred  to  the  National  Developmeiit 
SJlncy.  The  section  defines  the  terms  devel- 
^nt  district,  standard  metropoltan  statis- 
ff  area,  rural  area,  rural  per  capita  in- 
co^e.  fiscal  year,  personal  Income  and  gov- 
emor. 

_I_g    v.— AUTHORIZATIONS    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 
AND    ALLOCATIONS 

Sec  501(a).  Authorizes  for  Title  I  and  II, 
»2  WUlon  for  fiscal  year  1974.  $2.5  bUllon  for 
£cai  year  1975,  and  $3  bUlion  for  flsctJ  year 
ff?F  Not  more  than  10%  of  the  funds  can 
is  used  for  the  pubic  works  development 
»«.r.t<i  called  for  in  Sec.  201(a)(3). 
^c  501 S.  Allocates  Title  I  and  n  funds 
among  the  regional  commissions. 
^  502(a)  Authorizes  $1  blUion  for  Title 
m  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

sec  Kr2(b).  Allocates  the  funds  for  Title 
ni  among  the  States. 

HH.    16092 
A  bUl  to  establish  a  national  developinent 
program  through  public  works,  including 
a  swscial  component  for  the  development 
of  rural  America,  and  to  consolidate  under 
the  program  so  established  certain  existing 
development  programs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    Vnited    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972". 

STATEMENT    OP    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  effect 
a  better  balance  of  economic  and  popula- 
tion growth  between  urban  and  rural  areas 
of  the  Nation  by  promoting  through  locally 
Initiated  and  regionally  coordinated  projects, 
the  development  of  Improved  transportation 
systems,  industrial  development  manpower 
training,  educational  and  health  delivery 
services,  housing  construction,  environmen- 
tal protection,  and  comprehensive  planning, 
in  those  areas  where  such  public  services 
and  employment  opportunities  do  not  exist 
or  are  presently  Insu-fficient. 
TITLE  I— NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSIONS 
Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Na- 
tional Development  Agency  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Agency")  which  shall  be 
an  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Agency  shall  consist  of  each  State's  cochalr- 
man of  the  Development  Commissions  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  and  an  Administrator 
for  National  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administrator"),  and  may 
appoint  such  staff  at  such  salaries  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Agency. 
The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shaU  be  compensated 
as  provided  for  level  U  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5313  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Each  decision  of  the  Agency  shall  be 
made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Adminis- 
trator and  a  majority  of  the  States'  co- 
chairmen. 

(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Agency  to  pro- 
vide %  set  of  national  economic  development 
goals,  and  aid  their  Implementation  through 
proJecU  ctescrlbed    in  section   203(a)    and 
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fimded  by  development  commission.  The 
Agency  shaU  coordinate  the  vwwk  of  these 
commissions  and  shaU  focus  on  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  development,  both  rural 
and  urban,  and  shaU  conduct  research  into 
the  extent  of  and  possible  solution  to  these 
problems. 

(d)  The  Agency  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Governors  and  ap- 
propriate local  officials,  with  respect  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  departments  and  agencies  in  the  region 
in  the  fields  of  natural  resources,  agriculture, 
education,  training,  health,  and  welfare,  and 
other  fields  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Upon  the  joint  notification  to 
the  President  and  Congress  by  the  Governor 
of  each  of  any  number  of  contiguous  or  other- 
wise closely  related  States  that  such  States 
have  determined  in  accMdance  with  their 
respective  legal  procedures  to  form  a  De- 
velopment Commission  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  a  development  region  shaU  be 
recognized  as  established  with  respect  to 
such  States  designated  as  such  region  in 
such  notification,  unless  the  Administrator 
determines  that  such  region  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  It 
is  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  that  such 
Development  Commissions  be  established  for 
all  areas  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Each  such  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  Federal  member  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Federal  Cochalrman") 
appointed  by  the  Administrator,  and  one 
member  from  each  State  In  the  region.  Each 
State  member  may  be  the  Governor,  his  des- 
ignee, or  such  other  person  as  may  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law  of  the  State  which  he 
represents.  The  State  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  elect  a  State  cochalrman  from 
among  their  number.  The  Federal  Cochalr- 
man shall  be  compensated  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  level  provided  for  GS-18 
under  section  6332  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  he  may  appoint  such  staff 
and  at  such  salaries  as  will  enable  him  ef- 
fectively to  carry  out  his  reponslblUtles  under 
this  Act.  Each  State  member  shall  be  com- 
pensated by  the  State  which  he  represents 
at  the  rate  established  by  the  law  of  such 
State. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  106. 
decisions  by  a  Commission  shall  require  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  Federal  Cochalrman 
and  of  a  majority  of  the  State  members  (ex- 
clusive of  members  representing  States  de- 
linquent under  section  106) .  In  matters  com- 
ing before  a  Commission,  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
consult  with  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  having  an  Interest  In  the  subject 
matter. 

Sec.  103.  Regional  Commissions  established 
under  title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  shall  con- 
tinue in  operation  as  Development  Commis- 
sions established  under  this  Act  until  the 
States  comprising  such  Region  Commissions 
are  Included  In  Development  Commissions 
established  under  this  Act.  Authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  such  title  V  commis- 
sions shall  remain  available  for  expenditures 
in  affected  areas  until  expended. 

Sec.  104.  In  carrj-lng  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  each  Commission  shall — 

(1)  foster  comprehensive  programs  imple- 
menting a  policy  for  public  works  develop- 
ment which,  through  the  management  and 
control  of  physical  development,  will  provide 
necessary  public  services,  stimulate  and 
channel  physical  and  economic  growth,  opti- 
mize economic  opportunities  and  choices  for 
individuals,  support  sound  land  use,  and  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  environment; 

(2)  develop,  on  a  continuing  basis,  com- 
prehensive and  coMxUnated  plans  and  pro- 
grams and  establish  policies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  projects  to  receive  assistance  under 
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this  Act.  giving  due  consideration  to  other 
Federal.  State,  and  local  planning  la  the 
region; 

(3)  ccmduct  and  sponsor  investigations,  re- 
search, and  studies,  including  an  inventory 
and  analysis  of  the  human  and  physical  re- 
sources of  the  region,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies,  spon- 
sor demonstration  projects  designed  to  foster 
development; 

(4)  review  and  study  in  cooperation  with 
the  agricies  invt^ved.  Federal.  State,  and 
local  public  and  private  programs,  and. 
where  appropriate,  recommend  modifications 
or  additions  which  will  increase  their  effec- 
tiveness in  the  region; 

(5)  formulate  and  recommend,  where  ap- 
propriate, interstate  compacts  and  other 
fcwuis  of  interstate  cooperation,  and  work 
with  StaU  and  local  agencies  in  developing 
appropriate  model  legislation; 

t«)  encourage  the  formation  at  develop- 
ment diiitricts  and  their  use  as  a  primary 
vehicle  for  local  planning  and  coordlnatiou 
of  project  requests; 

(7 1  encourage  private  Investment  in  Indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  recreational  projects; 

(8)  serve  as  a  focal  point  and  coordinat- 
ing unit  for  programs  in  the  region;  and 

(9)  provide  a  forum  for  consideration  of 
problems  of  the  region  and  proposed  solu- 
tions and  establish  and  utilize,  as  appropri- 
ate, citizens  and  special  advisory  councils 
and  public  conferences. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  For  the  period  ending  on 
June  30  of  the  second  full  Federal  fiscal 
year  foUo«lng  the  date  of  establishment  of  a 
Commission,  the  administrative  expenses  of 
such  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Thereafter,  such  expenses 
ShaU  be  paid  60  per  centum  by  the  States  la 
the  region  except  that  the  expeiises  of  the 
Federal  Cochalrman  and  his  staff  shall  be 
paid  solely  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
share  to  be  paid  by  each  State  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  State  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. No  assistance  authorized  by  this 
Act  ShaU  be  furnished  to  any  State  or  to 
any  political  subdivision  or  any  resident  of 
any  State,  nor  shaU  the  State  member  of  a 
Commission  participate  or  vote  in  any  deter- 
mination by  the  Commission  whUe  such  State 
is  deUnquent  in  payment  of  its  share  of  such 
expenses. 

(b)  Not  to  exceed  2.6  per  centum  of  the 
fimds  authorized  under  title  V  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  10«.  To  carry  out  its  duties  under  this 
title,  each  Commission  is  authorized  to— 

( 1 )  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws,  rules, 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  Its 
business  and  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions; 

(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
an  executive  director  and  such  other  person- 
nel as  may  be  nece.ssary  to  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  its  functions,  except 
that  such  compensation  of  any  individual  on 
the  staff  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
scheduled  rate  for  grade  GS-16  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  No  member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Commission,  other  than  the  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  his  staff,  and 
Federal  employees  detailed  to  the  Commis- 
sion under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  deemed  a 
Federal  employee  for  any  purpose: 

(3)  request  the  head  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  (who  is  hereby  so  au- 
thorized) to  detail  to  temporary  duty  with  a 
Commission  such  personnel  within  his  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  as  the  Commission 
may  need  for  carrying  out  Its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be"  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status: 

(4)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  local  government  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency; 

(5)  make  arrangements.  Including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  State  govern- 
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ment  for  Inclusion  In  a  suitable  retirement 
and  employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  Its 
personnel  as  may  not  be  eligible  for,  or 
continue  in.  another  governmental  retire- 
ment or  employee  benefit  system,  or  other- 
wise provide  for  such  coverage  of  its  per- 
sonnel. The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  contract  with 
the  Commission  for  continued  coverage  of 
Commission  employees,  who  at  date  of  Com- 
mission employment  are  Federal  employees, 
in  the  retirement  program  and  other  em- 
ployee benefit  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; 

(6)  accept,  use,  and  dispose  of  gifts  or 
donations  of  services  or  property,  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

(7)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other  trans- 
actions as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  and  on  such  terms  as  it  may 
deem  appropriate,  with  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  with  any  State,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation;   and 

(8)  take  such  other  actions  and  incur 
such  other  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

Sec.  107.  In  order  to  obtain  information 
to  carry  out  its  duties,  each  Commission 
shall— 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its  pro- 
ceedings and  reports  thereon  as  it  may  deem 
advisable,  a  Cochalrman  of  the  Commission, 
or  any  member  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  for  the  purpose, 
being  hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
when  It  is  determined  by  the  Conunisslon 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence 
received  under  oath; 

(2)  arrange  for  the  head  of  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  department  or  agency  (who 
is  hereby  so  authorized  to  the  extent  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  law)  to  furnish  to 
the  Commission  such  information  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency;  and 

(3)  keep  accurate  and  complete  records 
of  its  doings  and  transactions  which  shall  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  by  the 
Comptroller  General  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Except  as  permitted  by  sub- 
section (b)  hereof,  no  State  member  and  no 
officer  or  employee  of  any  Commission  nor 
any  State  cochalrman  in  his  capacity  as 
member  of  the  Agency  shall  participate  per- 
sonally and  substantially  as  member,  officer, 
or  employee,  through  decision,  approval,  dis- 
approval, recommendation,  the  rendering  of 
advice,  investigation,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
proceeding,  application,  request  for  a  ruling 
or  other  determination,  contract,  claim,  con- 
troversy, or  other  particular  matter  in  which, 
to  his  knowledge,  he,  bis  spouse,  minor  child, 
partner,  organization  (other  than  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof)  in  which  he  is 
serving  as  officer,  director,  trustee,  partner, 
or  employee,  or  any  person  or  organization 
with  whom  he  is  serving  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee,  or  any  person 
or  organization  with  whom  he  is  negotiating 
or  has  any  arrangement  concerning  prospec- 
tive employment,  has  a  financial  interest. 
Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  tlO.OOO.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  hereof  shall  not  apply 
if  the  State  Cochairmen.  member,  officer,  or 
employee  first  advises  the  Commission  and 
the  Agency  of  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  proceeding,  application,  request  for  a 
ruling  or  other  determination,  contract, 
claim,  controversy,  or  other  particular  matter 
and  makes  full  disclosure  of  the  financial 
Interest  and  receives  in  advance  a  written 
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determination  made  by  the  Commission  that 
the  interest  is  not  so  substantial  as  to  be 
deemed  likely  to  affect  the  integrity  of  the 
services  which  the  Commission  may  expect 
from  such  State  member,  officer,  or  employee. 

(c)  No  State  member  shall  receive  any 
salary,  or  any  contribution  to  or  supplemen- 
tation of  salary  for  his  services  on  the  Com- 
mission or  the  Agency  from  any  source  other 
than  his  State.  No  person  detailed  to  serve  a 
Conunisslon  under  authority  of  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  107  shall  receive  any  salary  or 
any  contribution  to  or  supplementation  of 
salary  for  bis  services  on  the  Commission 
from  any  source  other  than  the  State,  local, 
or  intergovernmental  department  or  agency 
from  which  he  was  detailed  or  from  the  Com- 
mission. Any  person  who  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  fltned 
not  more  than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  subsection 
of  this  section,  the  Federal  Cochalrman  of  a 
Commission,  his  staff,  and  any  Federal  offi- 
cers or  employees  detailed  to  duty  with  it 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  107  and 
all  officers  and  employees,  except  the  States 
Cochairmen,  of  the  Agency  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  any  such  subsection  but  shall  remain 
subject  to  sections  202  through  209  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

(e)  A  Commission  or  the  Agency  may,  in 
its  discretion,  declare  void  and  rescind  any 
contract,  loan,  or  grant  of  or  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  relation  to  which  it  finds  that  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  or  (c) 
of  this  section,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  202  through  209,  title  18,  United 
States  Code. 

TITLE   II— GENERAL   PUBLIC   WORKS 
DEVELOPMENT  GRANTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Each  Development  Commis- 
sion is  authorized,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Agency — 

(1)  to  make  direct  public  works  develop- 
ment grants  for  the  acquisition  or  develop- 
ment of  land  and  improvements  for  public 
works,  public  service,  or  development  facili- 
ties, including  open  space,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
expansion,  or  improvement  of  such  works  or 
facilities,  including  related  machinery  and 
equipment; 

(2)  to  make  supplementary  public  works 
development  grants  in  order  to  enable  eligi- 
ble grantees  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
all  existing  or  future  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  assisting  in  the  construction  or 
equipment  of  facilities  or  the  acquisition  of 
land  and  grants  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection; 

(3)  to  make  public  worlis  development 
grants  for  the  operation  of  projects  assisted 
under  paragraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, including  the  provision  of  community 
or  outreach  services;  and 

(4)  to  make  grants  for  demonstrations  of 
the  value  of  adequate  facilities  and  services 
to  the  development  of  regions,  including  the 
acq\Usltloii  of  land  and  the  construction  of 
facilities  Incident  thereto. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (c), 
(d).  (e),  (f).and  (g)  of  this  section,  no  grant 
under  this  section  shall  exceed  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  such  project. 

(c)  (1)  Supplementary  development  grants 
may  be  made  for  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
basic  Federal  contribution  to  projects  under 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  projects  under  such  programs  above 
the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  otherwise  authorized  by  the  ap- 
plicable law.  The  Federal  portion  of  project 
costs  shall  not  exceed  the  percentage  of 
project  costs  established  by  the  Commission, 
and  shall  in  no  event  exceed  80  per  centum 
thereof. 

(2)  Supplementary  grants  shall  be  made 
by  the  Development  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  it  shall  pre- 
scribe, by  increasing  the  amounts  of  direct 
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grants  authorized  imder  this  section  or  by 
the  payment  of  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  to  the  heads  of  the  departments, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  reeponsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  applicable  Federal  programs. 
Any  findings,  report,  certification,  or  docu- 
mentation required  to  be  submitted  to  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  admmistratlon  of  any  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  Federal  Cochalrman  with  respect  to 
a  supplementary  grant  for  any  project  imder 
such  program. 

(d)  Grants  for  operation  of  any  project 
(including  Initial  operating  funds  and  def- 
icits, comprising  among  other  things  the  cost 
of  attracting,  training,  and  retaining  quali- 
fied personnel)  may  be  made  for  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  the  costs  thereof  for  the  two- 
year  period  beginning,  for  each  component 
facility  or  service  assisted  under  any  such 
operating  grant,  on  the  first  day  that  such 
faciUty  or  s«-vice  Is  In  c^eratlon  as  a  part 
of  the  project.  For  the  next  three  years  of 
operation,  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  such  costs.  No  grant  for  op- 
eration of  amy  project  shall  be  made  unless 
the  facility  is  not  operated  tor  profit.  No 
grants  for  operation  of  any  project  shall  be 
made  after  five  years  following  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Initial  grant  for  operation 
of  the  project.  No  such  grants  shall  be  made 
unless  the  Development  Commission  is  sat- 
isfied that  the  operation  of  the  project  will 
be  conducted  under  efficient  management 
practices  designed  to  obviate  operating  defi- 
cits. 

(e)  Demonstration  grants  may  be  made  for 
up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  any 
project.  The  Federal  contribution  may  be 
provided  entirely  from  funds  authorized 
under  this  section,  or  in  combination  with 
funds  provided  under  other  Federal 
programs. 

(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  section  203  or 
204  of  this  Act,  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
nor  more  than  20  per  centiun  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  provide 
grants  under  this  section  for  any  commu- 
nity or  neighborhood  (defined  without  re- 
gard to  political  or  other  subdivisions  or 
boundaries)  which  the  applicable  State  and 
Conunisslon  determine  have  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(a)  a  large  concentration  of  low-Income 
persons; 

(b)  rural  areas  having  a  substantial  out- 
mlgration; 

(c)  substantial  unemployment;  or 

(d)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise  of 
xmemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employment; 
if  the  State  and  Commission  find  that  the 
project  for  which  a  grant  Is  requested  will 
fulfill  a  pressing  need  of  the  neighborhood  or 
community  in  which  it  is,  or  wUl  be  located, 
and  will  provide  immediate  useful  work  to 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  in 
that  community  or  neighborhood. 

(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be 
made  for  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  a  project  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  which 
the  Development  Commission  determines  has 
exhausted  its  effective  taxing  and  borrowing 
capacity. 

(g)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  solely  out  of  funds  specifically  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
Act  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  computation  of  the  allotments  among 
the  States  made  pursuant  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  available  without  regard 
to  any  limitations  on  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriation in  any  other  Act. 

(h)  In  the  case  of  any  project  for  whldi 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  basic  Federal  con- 
t.lbution  to  the  project  under  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  is  proposed  to  be  made 
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under  this  section,  no  such  grant  shall  be 
made  until  the  responsible  Federal  of- 
ficial administering  such  grant-in-aid  Act 
certifies  that  such  project  meets  the 
applicable  requirements  of  such  grant- 
in-aid  Act  and  could  be  approved  for  IPed- 
eral  contribution  under  such  Act  if  funds 
were  available  under  such  Act  for  such  proj- 
ect Funds  may  be  provided  for  projects  in 
a  State  under  this  section  only  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  level  of  Federal 
and  State  financial  assistance  under  Acta 
other  than  this  Act,  for  the  same  type  of 
programs  or  projects  In  the  State  will  not  di- 
minish in  order  to  substitute  funds  author- 
ized by  this  title. 

(i)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
projects  assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  car- 
ried out  through  departments,  agencies,  or 
Instriunentalities  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  of  State  or  local  governments. 

(J)  Grants  under  this  title  may  be  made 
to  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
private  or  public  nonprofit  organization,  or 
development  district. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  An  application  for  a  grant  or 
other  assistance  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  through  the  State  member  of  the  Com- 
mission representing  such  applicant,  and 
such  State  member  shall  evaluate  the  ap- 
plication for  approval.  Only  applications  for 
programs  and  projects  which  are  approved 
by  the  State  member  as  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  planning  process  established 
under  this  title  and  as  eligible  for  assistance 
under    this    title    shall    be    approved     for 

(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  title 
unless  the  project  for  which  assistance  is  In- 
tended by  such  grant  is  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate development  district  as  consistent 
with  its  development  plan. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  No  project  authorized  under 
this  title  shall  be  Implemented  until  the 
Commission  has  approved  such  project  and 
has  determined  that  It  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  planning  process  established 
under  title  I  and  has  significant  potential  for 
development  to  further  such  purposes  as  In- 
come Improvement;  provision  of  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing;  health  care;  child 
care;  services  to  the  aged;  air  and  water 
quality  protection  and  enhancement;  Job  op- 
portunity and  employment;  availability  of 
trained  labor  force.  Including  vocational  edu- 
cation; improved  education  opportunity; 
transportation  services;  recreational  oppor- 
tunity; effective  land  utilization;  balance  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  residential  use;  re- 
source conservation;  and  cultural  and  com- 
munity improvement. 

(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1974,  each 
Development  Commission,  after  consultation 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  appropriate  Federal  and  State  ofiicials, 
shall  promulgate  guidelines  designed  to  as- 
sure that  possible  adverse  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  effects  relating  to  any 
proposed  project  have  been  fully  considered 
In  developing  such  project.  No  project  shall 
be  approved  unless  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  the  project  is  in  accordance  with 
the  guidelines,  taking  into  consideration  the 
need  for  development,  the  cost  of  eliminating 
or  minimizing  such  adverse  effects,  and  the 
following : 

(A)  air,  noise,  and  water  pollution; 

(B)  destruction  or  disruption  of  man- 
made  and  natural  resources,  esthetic  values, 
community  cohesion,  and  the  availability  of 
public  facilities  and  services; 

(C)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resoiu-ces  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  project; 

(D)  adverse  employment  effects  and  tax 
and  property  value  losses; 

(E)  Injurious  displacement  of  people, 
businesses,  and  farms;  and 

(P)  disruption  of  desirable  community  and 
regional  growth. 

Such  guidelines  shall  apply  to  all  projects 
approved  by  the  State  after  the  Issuance  of 
such  guidelines. 
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(2)  Any  project  for  which  a  grant  Is  made 
under  paragraphs  (a)  (1) .  (a)  (3) .  and  (a)  (4) 
of  section  201  of  this  Act  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  guidelines  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  State  and  the  Development 
Commission  as  complying  with  such  guide- 
lines shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  section  102(2)  (C)  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  852). 

Sec.  204.  Each  Development  Commission 
in  allocating  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  consider: 

( 1 )  the  potential  for  Increasing  the  Income 
levels  of  families  within  the  region; 

(2)  the  potential  for  reducing  the  rates  of 
unemplojTnent  within  the  region; 

(3)  the  relative  needs  for  public  works, 
facilities,  and  services  of  areas  within  such 
region;  and 

(4)  the  value  of  any  class  of  projects  In 
relation  to  other  classes  of  projects  which 
may  be  In  competition  for  the  same  funds 
in  realizing  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  III— SPECIAL  RURAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT GRANTS 

Sec.  301.  Each  Development  Commission 
is  authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Agency,  to  make  special  grants  to  any  entity 
within  a  State  which  Is  eligible  to  make  an 
application  under  section  303  of  this  title 
for  assistance  under  this  title.  In  order  to 
fund  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
projects  which  are  consistent  with  the  rural 
economic  development  plans  of  that  State 
and  of  the  development  district,  by  or  with 
the  approval  of  which  application  for  such 
grants  was  made. 

Sec  302.  Each  Development  Commission  is 
authorized  to  make  special  grants  to  any 
entity  with  a  State  which  is  eligible  to  make 
an  application  under  section  303  of  this  title 
for  assistance  under  this  title  In  order  to 
enable  such  entity  to  take  maximum  ad- 
vantage of  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
for  which  It  Is  eligible,  but  for  which,  be- 
cause of  its  economic  situation,  it  cannot 
supply  the  required  matching  share  or  local 
contribution,  whether  or  not  such  programs 
are  created  on,  before,  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  the  funds  so 
granted  shall  be  used  as  stich  required 
matching  share  or  local  contribution  and 
considered  as  such  by  the  department, 
agency,  or  other  Instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  administering  the  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  involved. 

Sec  303.  Entities  which  may  make  an 
application  for  assistance  under  title  II  of 
this  grant  shall  be  eligible  to  make  an  appli- 
cation for  assistance  under  tills  title  If — 

( 1 )  tliey  are  located  in  a  development  dis- 
trict which  is  composed  of  counties  or  simi- 
lar political  subdivisions  each  one  of  which 
has  either  a  population  density  of  less  than 
one  hundred  persons  per  square  mile  or  is 
not  included  in  a  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  as  defined  in  section  405  of 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  they  are  located  in  a  development  dis- 
trict which  is  certified  to  the  Commission  by 
the  State  member  as  being  of  a  distinctly 
rural,  and  not  urban  or  suburban  character. 

Sec  304.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
each  Development  Commission  to  see  tliat 
all  projects  funded  under  this  title  are  for 
the  benefit  of  rural,  as  distinguished  from 
urban  or  suburban,  areas,  whether  or  not 
such  projects  are  geographically  centered  in 
such  rural  areas. 

Sec  305.  The  method  of  application  for 
assistance  under  tills  title  and  procedures 
in  handling  such  applications  and  the  im- 
plementation of  such  assistance  shall  be 
those  provided  in  title  I  with  respect  to 
assistance  under  that  title,  except  as  spe- 
cifically modified  by  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 
TITLE  IV— AnSCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec  401.  No  State  and  no  political  sub- 
division of  any  State  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive assistance  under  tht:>  Act  unless  the 
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aggregate  expenditures  of  State  funds,  ex- 
clusive of  Federal  funds,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  area  within  the  SUte  eligible  for  such 
assistance  are  maintained  at  a  level  which 
does  not  fall  below  the  average  level  of  such 
expenditures  for  its  last  two  full  fiscal  years 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
In  computing  the  average  level  of  expendi- 
ture for  its  last  two  fiscal  years,  a  States 
past  expenditure  for  participation  in  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  shall  not  be  included.  The  Com- 
mission may  substitute  a  lesser  requirement 
when  it  finds  that  a  substantial  population 
decrease  in  the  portion  of  a  State  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  would  not 
Justify  a  State  expenditure  equal  to  the 
average  level  of  the  last  two  years  or  when 
It  finds  that  a  State's  average  level  of  ex- 
penditure, within  an  Individual  program,  has 
been  disproportionate  to  the  present  need 
for  that  portion  of  the  State  which  Is  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  this  Act. 

Sec  402.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  interpreted  as  requiring  any  State 
to  engage  In  or  accept  any  program  under 
titles  II  and  lU  without  its  consent. 

Sec  403.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
authorized  under  this  Act  to  be  used  (1) 
in  relocating  any  establishment  or  establish- 
ments from  one  area  to  another;  (2)  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  Industrial  plants,  com- 
mercial facilities,  machinery,  working  capi- 
tal, or  other  Industrial  facilities  or  to  enable 
plant  subcontractors  to  undertake  work 
theretofore  performed  In  another  area  by  oth- 
er subcontractors  or  contractors;  (3)  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  faculties  for  the  generation, 
transmission,  or  distribution  of  electric 
energy;  or  (4)  to  finance  the  cost  of  facilities 
for  the  production,  transmission,  or  distri- 
bution of  gas  (natural,  manufactured,  or 
mixed). 

SEC  404.  (a)  The  functions  conferred  on 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  are  transferred  to  the  Agency. 

(b)  Titles  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  and  VII  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  are  repealed  except  as  provided 
in  section  103  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Paragraph  (120)  of  section  5316  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating  to  the 
salary  of  the  Administrator  of  Economic  De- 
velopment) is  repealed,  and  section  5313  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  para« 
graph,  as  follows: 

••(21)  Administrator  for  National  Develop- 
ment." 

Sec  405.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  ••development  district"  means  an  en- 
tity composed  of  counties  or  similar  political 
subdivisions  having  a  charter  or  autliority 
that  includes  the  economic  development  of 
counties  within  such  entity  and  such  entity 
is  one  of  the  following: 

(A)  a  nonprofit  incorporated  body  orga- 
nized or  chartered  under  the  laws  of  llie 
Slate  in  which  it  is  located: 

(B)  a  nonprofit  agency  or  insirimientaliiy 
of  a  State  or  local  government:  or 

(C)  a  nonprofit  association  or  combination 
of  such  bodies,  agencies,  and  instrumentali- 
ties. 

(2)  '•standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  "  is  used  as  tliat  term  is  used  and  de- 
fined by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et. 

(3)  "rural  population^'  means  the  total 
resident  population,  as  defined  and  used  by 
the  United  States  Bureati  of  the  Census,  of 
any  county  or  similar  i>olitlcal  subdivision 
which  either  has  a  population  density  of  less 
than  one  hundred  persons  per  square  mile 
or  is  not  included  within  a  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area. 

(4)  "rural  per  capita  income"  means  the 
average  personal  income  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  a  State. 

(5(  ■•fiscal  year"  means  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  "personal  Income"  is  used  as  that  term 
is  used  and  defined  by  tlie  Office  of  Business 
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Economics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce:  fiscal  year,  and  the  share  of  each  State  shall  State-by-State     authorization     under    title 

and  be  vised  by  the  Commission  only  with  respect  //. — Estimated  aviounts 

(7)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive  to  projects  and  programs  in  such  State.  Each  /jjj  njuiions  of  dolUrs) 

authority  of  each  State.  State's  share  shall  be —  Alabama 

TITLE  V                                             (1)    an  equal  portion  of  1  per  centum  of  Aiaak^   W^-B 

AUTHO..ZAT.ON8  OF  *PPROP«MTioNs  AND  pl'^g^'""""*  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year;  ArizoL"::::::::::::::::::"::::  ^- « 

ALix)CATioNs                                        ^^^    ^  ^^^^^^   ^j  ^^^   remaining   amount  ^'l^.^*? 33* 

Sec.   501.    (a)    There   is   authorized   to   be  appropriated  computed  as  follows:  California 102.8 

appropriated  to  the  Agency  for  the  Develop-          ,a)  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  Colorado  . 33.6 

ment  Commissions  to  remain  available  until  ^n  amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  such  J;^nnecticut 26.2 

expended   for   the   purpose   of   carrying   out  remainder  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  nu-  Z^^^*  Z"--—" —  ^^.S 

titles   I   and   11  of   this   Act   not   to  exceed  aerator  of  which  is  the  rural  population  of  ^^^fl^^*  **'  Columbia.. 16.6 

$2,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  such  State  at  the  most  recent  point  in  time  «orlda «.2 

30,    1974:    $2,500,000,000   for   the   fiscal    year  f„  ^^ich   appropriate   statistics   are   avail-  2*°""^  *  — '*<'•" 

ending  June  30,  1975:  and  $3,000,000,000  for  j^^le  and  the  denominator  of  which   is  the  ^^V^^    ?»« 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  of  which  ^^nj  ^j  t^e  rural  populations  of  all  States  at  "f^° 28.2 

not  to  exceed   10  per  centum  of  the  funds  the  same  point  in  time:  t  ^       

appropriated  shall  be  available  for  the  pur-          ,3)  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  f'^a»»°* 39- « 

poees  of  carrying  out  section  201(a)  (3).  ^n  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  such  f?** '?•$ 

(b)   The  Agency  shall  promptly  apportion  remainder  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the  nu-  ^*^**J "  31.2 

to  the  CommisElona  the  sums  appropriated  merator  of  which  Ls  the  average  of  per  capita  ^emucky   36.0 

under   this  section   for   any   fiscal   year,   as  incomes  of  all  the  States  at  the  most  recent  Jl^'Jni"'*   25  J 

follows:                                                      .     ^^  point  In  time  for  which  appropriate  statis-  w._,i__h  ~  on'n 

(1)  10  per  centum  of  such  sums  in  the  ra-  f.                     ,,  .,     ,         ..    ^^      ,                  .,  Maryland    32.0 

tie  that  t^  l^d  area  of  each  Development  "«^«  »^«   available   less  the  rural  per  capi  a  Massachusetts 38.6 

commission  bears  to  the  land  area  of  the  '«<=o™«  °l  ^'<^^  State  at  the  same  polnt  in  Michigan 54.8 

United  States:  *""*•  ^""^"^  difference  to  be  multiplied  oy  the  Minnesota 37.8 

(2)  10  per  centum  of  such  funds   In  the  ru^*!  population  of  such  State  at  the  same  Mississippi   36.4 

ratio  that  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  point  in  time,  and  the  denominator  of  which  Missouri   39.8 

the  general  revenues  of  the  States  of  each  is  the  sum  of  such  positive  differences  for  Montana 30.8 

Development  Commission  by  the  total  per-  each  State  multiplied  by  that  State's  rural  Nebraska    28.4 

■onal  income  of  the  States  of  each  Develop-  population;    except    that,    if    the    rural    per  Nevada    23.8 

ment  Commission  bears  to  the  stuns  of  such  capita  income  of  a  State  Is  greater  than  the  New  Hampshire 21.4 

quotients  for  all  the  States;  average  of  per  capita  incomes  of  all  States.  ^^'^  Jersey  .- _ 43.4 

(3)  40  per  centum  of  such  sums   in  the  ^^g  differences  stated  above  shall  be  consid-  ^,^^  Mexico 33.0 

ratio  that  the  population  of  each  Develop-  ered  zero-  and  New  York 88.2 

ment  Commission  bears  to  the  population  of                  ^j^  ^^^  ^^^„  j^  ^^uued  to  receive  ^°JJ.^  n^l^-^" *^  « 

all  the  united  States:  a^d  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  such  Sh^**   °^°^ ^t 

4)   40  per  centum  of  such  sums   In  the               .     .          ^_.   ,.    .  .    '      ,      .,       ...  Ohio 60.2 

ratio  thatThe  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  remainder  multlp  led  by  a  fraction  the  nu-  Oklahoma 34.0 

the  per  capita  Income  of  the  United  States  merator  of  which  Is  the  percentage  change  in  Oregon 33.0 

by  the  per  capita  income  of  each  Develop-  population  of  all  the  States  less  the  percent-  Pennsylvania 65.2 

ment  Commission  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  age  change  in  ntral  population  of  such  State.  Rhode  Island 20. « 

quotients  for  all  the  States.  such  difference  to  be  multiplied  by  the  rural  South  Carolina 33.4 

Sec.   602.    (a)    There    Is   authorized   to   be  population  of  such  State  during  the  most  re-  South  Dakota 28.2 

appropriated  to  the  Agency  for  the  Develop-  cent  and  appropriate  time  period  of  which  Tennessee 38.4 

ment  Commtesions  to  remain  available  until  sUtistics  are  avaUable,  and  the  denomlna-  J^^ !?•? 

expended   for   the   purpose   of   carrying  out  tor  of  which  is  the  sum  of  such  positive  dif-  ^            " rT? 

title  III  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  81,000,000.-  ferences  for  each  SUte  multiplied   by  that  X^^q."     "  ope 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  States  rural  population:  except  that,  If  the  vVashington  11           " " .'.  34! 6 

and  such  sums  thereafter  as  may  be  neces-  percentage  rate  of  change  of  rural  population  ^gg^  Virginia  30^2 

sary.  of  a  State  during  such  period  Is  greater  than  Wisconsin                                            "  39-0 

lb)   The  Agency  shall  promptly  apportion  the  percentage  rate  of  change  of  the  popula-  Wyoming  .1  IlZmilirill""!!..  27.8 

to  the  Commissions  the  sum  of  the  shares  tlons  of  all  States  during  the  same  period,  Puerto  RicoVJiV.'. "'.'.. I" 55.6 

of  the  States  In  each  such  Commission,  the  the  differences   stated   above   shall   be   con-  . 

sums  appropriated  under  this  section  for  any  sldered  zero.  Total   . 2.000.0 

ESTIMATED  STATE-BY-STATE  AUTHORIZATION  UNDER  TITLE  III  (RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  FUND) 

jln  millions  of  dollar'!| 
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Source:  Congressional  Research  Seivke  tabic,  June  22, 1972. 


Note:  Distribution  of  additional  $247,500,000  subject  to  final  compilation  of  rural  pei-capiti  in- 
come based  on  1970  census. 
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WHO  IS  DESTROYING  OUR  ARMED 
FORCES?   (II) 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  explained  how  it  has  become  the  official 
policy  of  our  Government  and  of  the 
military  services  not  to  inform  our  fight- 
ing men  about  the  nature  of  their  Com- 
munist enemy,  but  instead  to  make  in- 
creasing use  in  military  educational  pro- 
grams of  writers  who  do  not  regard  com- 
munism as  an  enemy.  The  U.S.  Army 
contemporary  reading  list  reflects  this 

trend.  .,    ,  . 

Along  with  George  Ball,  described  m 
the  preceding  newsletter,  the  names  of 
A.  Doak  Barnett  and  Harlan  Cleveland 
appear  on  this  list.  Barnett  totally  op- 
posed any  bombing  of  Hanoi  or  Hai- 
phong, and  is  a  long-time  advocate  of 
the  recognition  of  Red  China  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Nationalist-held  off- 
shore islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  to  the 
Communist  regime  in  Peking.  Cleveland, 
author  of  "The  Obligation  of  Power" 
which  appears  on  the  Army  reading  list, 
has  a  long  record  of  hostility  to  the  mili- 
tary and  affinity  for  security  risks.  "The 
Ordeal  of  Otto  Otepka"— 505  pages  of 
documented  exposure  of  Commimist  and 
pro-Communist  influence  in  our  Gov- 
ernment^gives  his  background.  While 
at  Princeton,  Cleveland  was  president  of 
the  campus  Antiwar  Society  and  fought 
bitterly  against  the  ROTC  program.  His 
Antiwar  Society  won  the  praise  of 
Champion  of  Youth,  ofifcial  organ  of  the 
Young  Communist  League.  He  was 
brought  into  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Affairs  on  a  security  waiver 
signed  by  Dean  Rusk.  Otepka  states  that 
Cleveland  not  only  tried  to  have  one 
identified  sectu-ity  risk  hired,  but  when 
that  failed  actually  asked: 

What  are  the  chances  of  getting  Alger  Hiss 
back  into  the  government? 

After  recovering  from  the  shock,  Otep- 
ka replied: 

He  [Hiss]  was  convicted  of  perjury,  which 
is  a  felony.  In  a  case  involving  the  national 
security. 

As  a  Marine  Corps  Reserve  officer  and 
formerly,  while  on  active  duty,  an  in- 
structor in  an  anticommunism  course  at 
El  Toro  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  Lead- 
ership School,  I  had  hoped  that  the  Ma- 
rines at  least  were  not  following  the 
Army's  bad  example  in  the  kind  of  read- 
ing they  were  recommending  to  their 
men.  When  I  taught  this  course  at  El 
Toro,  the  writings  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  several  well-known  anti-Communist 
authors,  along  with  material  from  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, were  regularly  used  to  help 
the  leathernecks  know  their  enemy. 

What  I  actually  found  was  appalling. 
On  February  1,  1972,  what  is  now  the 
1st  Marine  Division — the  very  same  divi- 
sion that  turned  the  tide  of  World  War 
n  in  the  Pacific  at  Guadalcanal,  that 
fought  the  Communists  to  a  standstill  at 
the  Pusan  perimeter  in  Korea  and  in  the 
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magnificent  retreat  from  the  Chosin  Res- 
ervoir smashed  an  entire  Chinese  army 
corps  whose  commander  thought  he  had 
closed  a  trap  around  them,  that  held 
Khesanh  in  Vietnam  against  the  worst 
Hanoi  could  do — launched  a  new  educa- 
tional program  outlined  in  a  standard 
operating  procedure  for  human  affairs. 
The  reading  list  attached  to  that  official 
document  would  be  incredible  to  me  if  I 
had  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  authors  it 
recommends  to  yoimg  marines  of  one  of 
the  greatest  fighting  divisions  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  or  any  other:  Her- 
bert Aptheker,  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party 
and  a  party  member  since  at  least  1939; 
Sally  Belfrage,  who  attended  the  Com- 
munist Youth  Festival  in  Moscow  in  1957, 
and  is  the  daughter  of  Cedric  Henning 
Belfrage,  aUas  George  Oakden,  who  was 
deported  from  the  United  States  for 
Communist  activities;  Stanley  Steiner, 
member  of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party  for 
at  least  20  years  under  the  name  of  Mike 
Newberry;  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  writer  and 
historian  who  joined  the  Communist 
Party  in  1961  and  died  in  Ghana — and 
also  his  wife,  Shirley  Graham;  Lorraine 
Hansberry,  member  of  the  Commtonist 
Party  at  the  time  of  her  death;  and 
finally  Eldridge  Cleaver  and  Bobby  Seale, 
well-known  Black  Panther  leaders. 

There  are  even  more  writers  of  this 
kind  on  the  list,  but  space  precludes  ex- 
tending it.  According  to  this  document — 
pages  4-5 — reading  their  works  will  help 
attain  the  objective  of  "through  educa- 
tion, insurirkg  more  constructive  relation- 
ships among  marines  and  with  people 
outside  the  Marine  Corps." 

Many  have  recognized  that  if  we  had 
an  educational  program  for  our  fighting 
men  and  the  rest  of  our  people  clearly 
showing  the  real  nature  of  aggressive 
international  communism,  there  would 
be  such  a  clamor  to  defeat  communism 
that  the  leaders  of  our  Nation  could  not 
halt  a  drive  for  victory.  But  the  truth  is 
being  kept  from  our  men  who  are  actu- 
ally fighting  or  may  well  have  to  fight 
this  enemy,  while  they  are  being  directly 
exposed  to  his  propaganda  in  our  own 
military  education  programs  such  as  that 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division  at  Camp  Pen- 
dleton. As  a  result,  we  are  sending  men 
into  battle  intellectually  disarmed.  A 
Chinese  Communist  document  captured 
in  Korea  stated  that  American  soldiers 
could  be  easily  manipulated  because  most 
of  them  had  not  been  taught  enough 
about  their  own  country's  history  and 
the  foundations  of  its  way  of  life.  Now 
we  have  the  unique  distinction  of  finding 
our  military  learning  history  from  the 
standpoint  of  identified  Communists. 
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which  has  increased  in  recent  years  to 
an  intolerable  amount. 

My  bill  would  close  all  American  air- 
ports to  any  international  airline  oper- 
ating in  any  countiy  that  refuses  to 
prosecute  or  extradite  accused  skyjack- 
ers. In  effect,  it  would  isolate  any  nation, 
such  as  Algeria,  which  refused  to  coop- 
erate in  efforts  to  curb  surline  piracy. 

Increasing  numbers  of  skj-jacking  inci- 
dents demand  tough  legislation.  There 
have  already  been  28  skyjacking  attempts 
and  four  deaths  in  just  over  one-half  of 
this  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  100 
percent  over  1971,  when  during  the  en- 
tire year  there  were  27  attempts  and 
four  deaths.  Further,  ransom  losses  have 
increased  650  percent  since  1971. 

Although  I  fully  support  The  Hague 
and  Montreal  Conventions  aimed  at  win- 
ning international  agreements  on  the 
handUng  of  skyjackers,  I  fear  that  these 
efforts  cannot  be  effective  until  all  na- 
tions join.  At  this  time,  I  doubt  that 
diplomatic  efforts  alone  will  win  the  co- 
operation of  certain  recalcitrant  nations, 
and  I  therefore  urge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  is  absolutely  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Air  Line 
Pilots  Association.  It  is  similar,  though 
not  identical  to  legislation  introduced 
by  Senator  Macnuson  and  recently  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee. 


INTRODUCING  BILL  RELATED  TO 
AIRCRAFT  PIRACY 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  bill  to  reduce  airplane 
skyjacking — a    form    of    violent    crime 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  FOOD  PRICES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
that  over-the-coimter  food  prices  have 
been  going  up  over  the  years,  and  we  do 
a  lot  of  talking  and  complaining  about 
it,  but  we  seldom  stop  to  think  that  wage 
increases  have  far  outstripped  food  price 
rises. 

I  recently  read  an  article  by  Sylvia 
Porter,  newspaper  syndicate  economic 
columnist,  on  this  subject,  wliich.  witli 
your  permission.  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
my  colleagues,  and  other  Record  readers 
who  may  have  missed  it.  may  benefit 
from  her  exposition: 

In  Defense  of  Food  Prices 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Q.  Are  you  old  enough  to  remember  what 
a  loaf  of  bread  cost  a  half  century  ago.' 

A.  About  a  dime. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  what  a  povind  of  steak 
cost  50  years  or  so  ago? 

A.  Le«s  than  40  cents. 

Q.  What  about  a  quart  of  milk? 

A.  About  15  cents — delivered,  of  course — 
m  1919.  when  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
started  publishing  consumer  prices  for  its 
basic  food  "marketbasket." 

Since  1919  the  average  price  of  bread  and 
of  milk  has  more  than  doubled:  the  average 
price  of  round  steak  has  nearly  quadrupled. 

And  the  latest  cost  of  living  statistic.-^ 
hardly  glw  cause  to  cheer  about  food  prices. 

But  wait!  We  must  look  behind  these  fig- 
ures for  a  far  more  real -life  perspective: 

While  the  total  cost  of  the  BLSs  basic 
marketbasket  of  a  dozen  food  items  ha  - 
risen  81   percent  since   1919 — an  average  01 
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only  1.53  percent  a  year,  by  the  way — the 
prices  of  two  Items,  eggs  and  magarlne,  ac- 
tually have  declined.  And  there  are  times 
even  these  days  when  by  shopping  sales  you 
can  beat  the  1919  prices  for  at  least  three 
more  items — bacon,  cheese  and  canned 
tomatoes. 

In  the  same  span  the  average  hourly  wages 
of  factory  workers  have  soared  661  percent — 
about  eight  times  as  fast  as  the  rise  In  our 
food  costs. 

In  1919  the  factory  worker  earned  an 
average  of  $4.70  for  a  10-hour  day  of  work; 
In  1972.  this  worker  earns  an  average  of  $28.75 
for  an  eight-hour  day. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  the  crucial 
point  that  today  you  are  spending  an  aver- 
age of  only  15.6  cents  of  your  after-tax 
Income  SI  for  food. 

This  Is  a  record  low  In  this  country,  com- 
paring with  20  cents  in  1960,  and  not  equaled 
by  any  other  major  nation. 

In  Greece  and  Italy  the  share  going  for 
food  is  about  37  cents:  in  the  United  King- 
dom it's  24  cents;  In  Bulgaria  it's  54  cents; 
iu  Ghana  it's  60  cents. 

What's  more  this  is  the  proportion  of  take- 
home  pay  spent  for  food  at  home  and  in 
restaurants. 

If  you  count  only  home  eating,  an  even 
smaller  percentage  of  your  paycheck  goes 
for  food. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  changes  In 
food  prices  vs.  hourly  wages  since  1919: 

|ln  cfnis  unless  otherwise  Indicated) 


Item 

1919 

April  1972 

Milk.qt  .d«l  

E|ig5  doj          

15.5 

62.8 

34.4 

50.0 

Oranges. doi 

Potatoes  lb 

53.2 

3  8 

88.2 
8  3 

Tomatoes.  No.  303  can 

Margarine  lb 

16.2 
41.3 

22.6 
33.3 

Bread, whi., lb 

Rd  steak,  lb  

10.0 

38.9 

24.7 
J1.47 

Pork  chops,  lb... 

SI  bacon.  Ht 

42.3 

55.4 

J1.17 
92.5 

Butter,  lb         

67.8 

87.4 

Cheese. lb 

Total 
Wages.  1  hr     . 

42.6 

.         KSO 

472 

}1.08 

~$8.13 
J3.59 

Here  Is  a  rundown  on  the  amounts  of 
other  items  you  can  now  buy  with  one  hour 
of  work — vs.   1919: 


Item 


»I9        April  1972 


Round  steak,  lb 

Pork  chops,  lb 

SI.  bacon,  lb 

Bullei.lb 

Cheese,  lb 

Potatoes,  lb  

Margarine,  lb 

fggs, (resh,  doi 

Oranges,  doz 
Tomalocs,  No.  303  can. 


2.6 

3.2 

4.1 

4.3 

3.5 

2.4 

45.4 

11.3 

7.5 

4.3 

16.7 

TRENT  WILLIAMS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Trent  WU- 
liams,  of  New  Tazewell,  Tenn.,  has  suc- 
cessfully combined  our  free  enterprise 
system  with  individual  initiative  in  order 
to  gain  a  college  education.  The  story  of 
this  young  Tennessean's  quest  for  a  col- 
lege degree  is  smother  shining  example 
of  how  the  youth  of  Tennessee  stand  out 
as  the  finest  in  the  Nation. 

The  parents  of  Trent  Williams  and 
the  educators  at  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
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versity  in  Harrogate,  Tenn.,  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  developing  outstand- 
ing young  Americans  such  as  Trent  Wil- 
liams. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
Lincoln  News  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

Trent  Williams 

Blackberries  did  it!  Well,  they  went  a  long 
way  toward  helping  to  get  the  Job  done. 
Trent  Williams,  a  nne  farm  lad  from  New 
Tazewell,  Tennessee,  believes  so.  The  chemis- 
try major  graduates  from  Lincoln  Memorial 
In  August.  1972.  Much  credit  goes  to  black- 
berries, too.  Blackberries  are  wild  and  prolific 
In  the  beautiful,  rugged  mountains  and  val- 
leys In  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee.  Thorny 
briars,  verdant  thickets,  tall  green  grasses, 
tantalizing  ticks  and  chiggers,  copperheads 
and  rattlesnakes,  pricked  hands  and  arms — 
none  of  these  toppled  young  Trent.  For  Trent 
Williams  was  determined  to  earn  money  for 
a  college  education  at  Lincoln  Memorial. 
Pickin'  and  peddlin'.  Blackberries,  that  is. 
Up  before  daylight.  Tl-udglng  and  trekking 
through  thickets  and  thorns.  To  the  berry 
patches.  With  buckets  and  baskets,  cans  and 
containers,  i  A  different,  unique  type  of  high 
adventure ! ) .  The  picking  began  at  crack- 
of-dawn  and  continued  till  high  noon.  The 
Journey  by  faithful  "ol  farm  truck  miles  and 
miles  away  to  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee.  House 
to  house,  street  to  street  peddlin'  blackber- 
ries. A  "yes"  here,  a  "no"  there — "thank  you 
ma'm"  until  all  were  sold.  Home  again  by 
1 1  at  night.  Next  day,  same  cycle  until  the 
crop  of  blackberries  were  depleted,  year  after 
year.  Gallons  and  gallons  of  blackberries. 
Money  earned  and  saved  for  a  college  educa- 
tion. President  Lincoln  split  rails,  read  by 
flickering  firelight,  performed  varied  tasks. 
And  learned.  Trent  Williams  picked  and  ped- 
dled blackberries.  He's  grateful  for  black- 
berries. The  dignity  and  rewards  of  hard 
work — how  does  one  measure  them?  I  know 
one  young  lad  with  a  mighty  big  measuring 
stick.  Proud,  too!  Some  view  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  and  do  little  but  criticize  the 
penmanship:  Trent  read  the  writing,  built  a 
better  "blackberry"  mousetrap:  succeeded. 


IN  MEMORIAM  TO  THE  CHAMPION 
OP  DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETER- 
ANS. THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  W. 
BILL 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^fTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  congres- 
sional district,  our  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  the  Nation  recently  lost  our  most 
distinguished  DAV'er — the  Honorable 
John  W.  Bill — who  provided  a  lifetime  of 
outstanding  public  service  to  the  men 
who  served  our  country  in  battle  .«;ince 
World  War  I  and  was  especially  dedi- 
cated to.  and  championed  the  noble 
cause  of  disabled  American  veterans  and 
their  families,  constantly  seeking  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  processes  to  as- 
sure them  of  our  country's  appreciation 
for  their  service  and  personal  sacrifice. 

Comdr.  John  Bill  went  to  his  eter- 
nal reward  June  9,  1972  and  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife  Helen 
and  daughter  Joann. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Commander  Bill  was  In- 
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deed  a  most  admirable  and  compassion- 
ate man  who  gave  readily  and  willingly 
of  himself  in  all  of  his  life's  endeavors 
in  pursuit  of  a  better  life  for  all  man- 
kind. The  quality  of  his  leadership  and 
the  richness  of  his  wisdom  are  now  last- 
ingly etched  in  the  creed  and  purpose  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

May  I  present  to  you  and  our  col- 
leagues the  farewell  message  to  John  Bill 
which  was  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Hon- 
orable Lloyd  Marsh,  commander  of  Pas- 
saic Chapter  No.  1  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  and  appeared  in  the  June 
15,  1972,  issue  of  the  prestigious  news- 
paper in  our  congressional  district,  the 
Passaic  Citizen. 

A  Man  To  Remembes 

John  W.  Bill,  one  of  the  most  beloved  men 
in  New  Jersey,  cast  a  giant  shadow  over 
his  time  and  beyond  It,  because  his  life  was 
a  service  to  others. 

Veterans  and  friends  attended  services 
Monday  night  for  the  75-year-old  organizer 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  in  New 
Jersey,  who  died  Friday  In  Toms  River. 

Mr.  Bill,  a  native-born  Passaic  man,  was 
the  retired  National  Service  0£Bcer  of  Newark 
regional  office,  DAV.  Back  in  1921,  several 
years  after  World  War  1,  he  met  with  12  dis- 
abled veterans  In  the  old  municipal  build- 
ing on  Howe  Ave.  He  had  Just  returned  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  after  taking  part  In  or- 
ganizing and  founding  the  National  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Association. 

The  birth  of  the  DAV  in  New  Jersey  started 
with  Passaic  Chapter  1  and  was  properly 
headed  by  Mr.  Bill  as  its  first  commander. 

Under  the  dedicated  guidance  and  leader- 
ship of  John  Bill,  the  chapter  moved  ahead. 
Now  It  has  a  membership  of  450. 

In  1922  he  became  the  first  state  DAV 
Commander.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  in- 
strumental In  establishing  the  natiomil  serv- 
ice organization,  which  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  successful 
service  departments  in  the  nation. 

After  more  than  half  a  century  of  devo- 
tion and  service  to  the  DAV.  Mr.  Bill  re- 
tired three  years  ago  as  the  National  Serv- 
ice Officer.  But  he  stayed  active  in  DAV 
affairs.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  state  DAV  Legislation  and 
Civil  Service  Committee. 

The  officials  and  members  of  National 
State  and  Chapters  of  the  DAV  who  met 
Monday  night  to  take  part  in  memorial  serv- 
ices for  John  Bill  at  the  Kedz  Funeral  Home 
in  Toms  River,  are  an  Indication  of  the  high 
esteem  In  which  he  was  held. 

People,  whether  veterans  or  non-veterans, 
responded  on  a  personal  basis  to  John  Bill. 
He  was  instantly  likeable  to  vast  numbers 
of  people. 

And  It  was  this  personal  quality,  as  much 
as  his  good  ideas  and  his  energetic  follow- 
through,  that  made  It  possible  for  him  to 
achieve  so  much  on  behalf  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  he  served  for  half  a 
century. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  are  in 
his  debt  for  the  many  benefits  he,  working 
with  other  leaders  around  the  nation,  was 
able  to  get  on  the  books.  Countless  thou- 
sands of  veterans'  families  are  much  better 
off  today  because  of  what  he  has  done,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  days  when  everything 
was  new  and  untried  and  there  were  no 
guidelines  for  veterans  leaders  to  follow. 

Now,  thanks  to  John  Bill,  there  are  guide- 
lines, so  that  those  who  follow  have  clear 
paths  toward  worthwhile  objectives  that  aid 
the  Disabled  Veterans.  Those  same  guide- 
lines are  used,  in  principle,  by  leaders  in 
other  veteran  organizations.  One  may  say 
with  truth  that  all  veterans  and  their  fam-* 
Ules  today  enjoy  better  \ivta  because  of 
what  John  BUI  stood  for  and  because  of 
what  he  did. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  silent  prayer  to  the  mem- 
ory of  John  Bill.  May  his  family  soon 
find  abiding  comfort  in  the  faith  that 
God  has  given  them  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  Commander  Bill  is  now  under  His 
eternal  care.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 


THE  JOB  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFI- 
CER IS  HAZARDOUS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  job  of 
the  public  safety  officer  in  this  coimtry 
is  a  ■very  hazardous  one  indeed.  Having 
been  a  police  officer  in  New  York  for  23 
years,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  dangers 
which  these  men  face  every  day.  I  have, 
tlierefore,  introduced  legislation  which 
would  grant  to  police  officers,  firemen, 
correction  officers,  auxiliary  police,  and 
volimteer  firemen,  a  $50,000  death  bene- 
fit to  their  beneficiaries  in  the  event  they 
are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Second, 
my  bill  would  provide  for  a  $50,000  gratu- 
ity to  police  officers,  auxiliary  police,  and 
volunteer  firemen  who  are  totally  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  injuries  received  in 
the  line  of  duty.  A  proportionately  re- 
duced amount  would  be  awarded  these 
officers  in  the  event  they  suffer  a  partial 
disability  which  arises  from  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  line  of  duty. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  bill,  but 
let  us  take  a  look  at  the  substance  of 
the  problem. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  virtually  every  wit- 
ness, including  myself,  pointed  to  the 
shocking  statistics  concerning  this  prob- 
lem. In  1969,  for  example,  p  total  of  35,- 
202  policemen  were  stabbed,  beatai,  shot 
by  a  firearm,  or  otherwise  assaulted  while 
performing  their  duties.  Moreover,  126 
local,  county,  and  State  law-enforce- 
ment officers  were  killed  as  a  result  of 
felonious  criminal  action  last  year. 

In  addition,  115  professional  firemen 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  and  38,583  fire- 
fighters were  injured.  The  same  situa- 
tion exists  for  the  auxiliary  police,  volun- 
teer firemen,  and  correcticxi  officers. 

While  these  statistics  point  out  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problem  numerically,  they  do 
not  explain  the  suffering  and  the  heart- 
break sustained  by  the  families  of  these 
men.  They  do  not  explain  the  financial 
difficulties  which  follow  these  tragedies. 
This  is  the  problem  which  my  bill  is  de- 
signed to  correct.  It  is  quite  easy  to  be- 
stow awards  on  these  grief -stricken  wid- 
ows and  children,  but  it  would  be  far 
better  to  express  our  appreciation  in 
more  practical  terms — by  enacting  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  for  their  fi- 
nancial security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  reintroduced  my 
bUl  on  June  29,  1972, 1  expanded  the  cov- 
erage of  its  provisions  to  include  not  only 
full-time  policemen  and  firemen,  but  also 
to  correction  officers,  auxiliary  police, 
and  volunteer  firemen  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  violent  acts. 

In  our  large  cities  across  the  country, 
CXVm 1672— Part  20 
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there  are  numerous  units  that  are  be- 
coming a  necessary  addition  to  our  over- 
worked police  officers  and  firemen.  These 
are  the  men  who  make  up  the  auxiliary 
police  and  fire  forces.  In  today's  hostile 
world,  these  men  are  called  upon  to  face 
the  same  dangers  encountered  by  our 
regular  police  and  fire  forces  and  they 
too  can  become  victims  of  the  same 
dastardly  acts.  Perhaps  because  of  vol- 
untary service — performed  without  com- 
pensation— their  cause  is  even  more  de- 
serving. In  addition  my  bill  also  covers 
correction  officers.  The  uprising  at  At- 
tica last  September  where  11  guards  were 
killed,  is  an  example  of  the  necessity  of 
including  these  men  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  more  than  120 
families  of  police  officers  alone  suffered 
personal  agonies  aand  financial  hard- 
ships caused  by  an  assassin's  bullet  or 
knife.  While  we  all  hope  for  the  sake  of 
the  country  that  this  figure  is  reduced 
radically  in  the  coming  years,  prelimi- 
nary statistics  appear  to  dim  our  hopes 
in  this  regard. 

I  urge  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  re- 
port out  this  legislation  and  give  my 
colleagues  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure. The  police  officers,  firemen,  correc- 
tion officers,  auxiliary  police,  and  volun- 
teer firemen  of  this  Nation  and  their 
families  deserve  a  program  such  as  I  have 
described.  They  have  done  a  terrific  job 
of  protecting  the  public  and  this  is  the 
least  that  we  can  do  in  return. 


NA-nONAL        INCONVENIENCED 
SPORTSMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  is  supporting  a  most  worthy  new 
organization  named  the  "National  Incon- 
venienced Sportsmen's  Association."  The 
word  "inconvenienced"  includes  ampu- 
tees, blind,  deaf  and  neurologlcally  dam- 
aged. 

Traditionally  programs  of  assistance 
"handicapped"  Americans  are  oriented 
toward  medical  aid,  formal  education, 
counseling  and  financial  assistance.  Al- 
though numerous  national  organizations 
exist  to  support  the  "inconvenienced," 
little  is  being  done  to  provide  frequent 
sports  participation  opportunities.  SF>orts 
participation  has  provided  many  people 
the  psychological  vehicle  to  return  from 
the  point  of  traumatic  depression  to 
healthy  productive  citizenry.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  thousands  of  needy  Americans, 
be  they  amputees,  blind,  deaf  or  neuro- 
loglcally damaged,  to  have  an  equal 
chance  is  evei-yone's  responsibility. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  15453.  to  incor- 
porate in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
National  Inconvenienced  Sportsmen's 
Association.  Because  this  legislation  has 
been  classified,  under  parliamentarj'  pro- 
cedure, as  private  rather  than  public,  it 
is  not  possible  for  other  Members  to  co- 
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sponsor.  However,  the  following  Mem- 
bers have  asked  to  be  listed  as  endorsing 
this  bill:  Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
GUDE,  Mr.  Link,  Mr.  Mikva  and  Mr. 
Shoup. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Judiciary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  for  Tuesday,  August 
8  at  10:30  a.m.  in  the  committee  room. 


IMPROVING  CONGRESSIONAL 
PERFORMANCE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYBIAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  AVYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  continuing  responsibiUty  of 
Congress  to  avoid  unnecessary  secrecy, 
patent  infirmity  or  nondisclosure  of  per- 
sonal financial  interests  that  involve  de- 
monstrable conflict  of  interest.  Accord- 
ingly. I  am  today  introducing  four  bills  to 
meet  minimum  requirements  in  these 
categories  in  the  following  respects : 

First.  To  require  annual  physical  ex- 
amination of  all  Members  of  Congress, 
which  shall  be  a  public  record. 

Second.  To  require  disclosure  of  any 
financial  interest  in  excess  of  $25,000  in 
any  property  subject  to  government 
regulation  and  control,  on  a  continuing 
basis  and  as  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Third.  To  encourage  voluntary  retire- 
ment of  Members  who  have  attained 
their  70th  birthday,  and  by  constitutional 
amendment  to  make  mandatory  the  re- 
tirement of  Members  after  their  75th 
birthday  by  making  individuals  of  that 
age  ineligible  for  election  or  appoint- 
ment. 

Tlie  matter  of  physical  condition 
should  be  a  public  record.  Those  who 
do  not  want  their  physical  condition 
known  have  an  easy  solution — do  not  be 
a  candidate  for  public  office.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  job  and  a  part  of  responsibility 
to  constituents  to  keep  them  advised  con- 
cerning the  actual  physical  condition  of 
those  who  seek  election  as  Members  of 
Congress.  The  President's  condition  is  an 
open  book,  as  it  rightly  should  be.  The 
same  should  apply  to  lesser  elected  offi- 
cials who  ask  public  endorsement  to  make 
the  policy  and  programs  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Hopefully,  the  committee  to  which  this 
legislation  is  assigned  will  see  fit  to  add 
a  similar  requirement  for  nonincumbent 
candidates  for  the  Senate  and  House  ap- 
plicable in  general  elections  if  not  in 
primaries. 

I  urge  adoption  of  these  proposals  as 
a  matter  of  genuine  urgency  in  the  inter- 
ests of  improving  congressional  reputa- 
tion and  performance. 

The  texL  of  the  separate  bills  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.J.  Res.  1271 

Joint  resolution  providing  for  annual  health 
examinations  for  Members  of  Congress  and 
publication  of  the  results  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes 
Whereas,    the    problem    of    physical    and 

mental   qualification   for   high   public   office 
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is  a  recurring  one  and  of  profound  public 
Importance;  and, 

Wliereas.  In  addition  to  educational  and 
professional  qualifications,  the  public  Is  en- 
titled to  assess  the  physical  and  mental 
qualifications  of  those  holding  high  public 
office:  and. 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  public  Interest  tliat 
no  person  who  is  in  serious  111  health,  from 
whatever  cause,  shall  or  should,  hold  high 
public  office  whether  by  appointment  or  elec- 
tion. Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Ri'solved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcp- 
rrsentatives  of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  attending 
physician  at  the  United  States  Capitol  shall 
conduct  annual  physical  examinations  of 
each  Member  of  Congress  and  shall  keep  a 
detailed  record  of  the  results  thereof.  He  shall 
make  available  for  public  inspection  at  rea- 
sonable times  in  his  office  the  records  of  all 
such  examinations.  The  attending  physician 
shall  inform  each  Member  of  Congress  as  to 
the  time  and  place  at  which  such  physical 
examinations  are  scheduled  to  be  given  to 
him.  Any  such  Member  who  refuses  or  falls 
to  take  such  examination  at  the  time  and 
place  specified  shall  automatically  forfeit 
his  then  existing  committee  assignment  or 
assignments  and  shall  be  ineligible  for  any 
further  committee  assignments  until  he  has 
taken  such  examination.  If  any  Member  of 
Congress  does  not  take  such  annual  physical 
examination,  the  attending  physician  shall 
duly  record  this  fact  and  make  information 
to  that  effect  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  information  re- 
garding the  physical  examinations.  As  used 
In  this  Act,  the  term  "Member  of  Congress" 
means  a  Representative,  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  a  United   States  Senator. 

H.R.  16174 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reporting  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  individual  assets  in  pr<:^>erty  sub- 
ject to  Government  regulation  or  control 
in  excess  of  925.000 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress  beginning  on 
or  after  January  3,  1973 — 

( 1 )  each  Member  of.  and  Delegate  to.  or 
Resident  Commissioner  In.  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House:  and 

(2)  each  United  States  Senator  shall  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate;  a  report 
listing  each  of  his  individual  holdings  of 
property  or  any  interest  therein  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  In  excess  of  $25,000.00  which  is 
subject  to  federal  control  or  regulation,  ap- 
propriately Itemized  and  identified,  owned  or 
controlled  by  him  alone,  or  by  him  Jointly 
with  another,  or  by  his  wife  or  lineal  de- 
scendants, including  any  such  asset  held  in  a 
trust  of  which  he  or  his  family  is  beneficiary. 
Should  any  subsequent  qualifying  asset  ac- 
quisition occur,  he  shall  report  sucli  acquisi- 
tion within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence 
thereof,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Jointly 
shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
pruvislons  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  shall  make  available 
all  information  filed  in  their  respective  of- 
fices under  this  Act  for  public  inspection  at 
reasonable  times  in  those  offices. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  files  false  Information  under 
this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000. 

I  b )  Any  person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
the  filing  requirement  under  this  Act  by  the 
date  prescribed  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  siiall  be  fined,  for  each  day  of  noncom- 
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pUance,  in  an  amount  equal  to  one  day's  pay 
from  the  United  States. 

H.R,  16175 
A  bill  to  provide  reduced  retirement  benefits 
for  Members  of  Congress  who  remain  In 
office  after  attaining  seventy  years  of  age 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 8339  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  annuity  of  a  Member 
(other  than  the  Vice  President)  retiring  after 
January  3,  1975  under  the  first  sentence  of 
section  8336(f)  of  this  title.  Is  reduced  by  10 
percent  of  the  full  annuity  to  which  the 
Member  otherwise  Is  entitled  under  such  sen- 
tence for  each  full  year  by  which  the  age  of 
the  Member  at  the  time  of  retirement  ex- 
ceeds 70  years.". 

(b)  Section  8341  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  subsection : 

"(h)  The  annuity  of  a  surviving  spouse, 
widow,  widower,  or  child  authorized  by  this 
section  Is  computed  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 8339(n)  of  this  title.". 
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H.J.  Res.  1272 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  an  age  limit  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by 
the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
of  its  submission  to  the  States  by  the  Con- 
gress: 

"ARTICLE  — 
"Section  1.  After  the  ratification  of  this 
article,  no  person  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years  shall  be  eligible  for  elec- 
tion or  appointment  to  the  ofllce  of  Senator 
or  Representative." 


PROBLEMS   OF  INDEPENDENT  OIL 
PRODUCER 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  word  from  an  independent  oil 
producer  in  my  north  Texas  district 
relating  cost  comparisons  between  run- 
ning his  business  today  and  running  it 
just  after  World  War  II.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  the  House,  and  therefore 
request  pennission  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record, 

Today  the  leaders  of  America  seem  to 
ignore  the  contributions  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  its  kingpin — the  independent. 
Canning  the  Nation  through  two  World 
Wars,  numerous  national  emergencies, 
and  fueling  the  most  rapid  technological 
advance  of  mankind's  history,  the  oil  in- 
dustry has  now  become  the  convenient 
target  of  some  politicians  and  a  variety 
of  self-styled  reformists.  Government 
policy  appears  more  and  more  to  be  to 


abandon  the  entire  oil  industry,  and  the 
small  independent  operator  along  with 
it. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
study  these  figures  which  Mr.  Houtchens 
has  sent  me.  They  tell  a  straight  story. 

Electra,  Texas, 

July  20,9172. 
Hon.  Graham  Purcell, 

House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pttrceli.:  I,  as  an  Independent 
oil  man  of  the  past  seventeen  years,  would 
like  to  express  my  personal  concern  for  the 
Independent  Operator. 

When  I  first  began  In  this  business  pipe 
line  companies  were  buying  oil  for  $3.15  per 
barrel  and  workover  rigs  were  approximately 
$10.00  per  hour  and  roustabout  labor  was 
running  about  $1.60  per  hour.  Today  oil  Is 
selling  for  $3.55  per  barrel,  workover  rigs  ap- 
proximately $17.50  per  hoiu*  and  labor  about 
$2.75  per  hour. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  deplet- 
ing at  a  very  fast  rate  and  It  won't  be  too 
much  longer  till  the  Independent  Producer 
Is  to  the  point  where  It  will  be  hard  for  him 
to  recover. 

If  the  pipe  line  companies  would  realize 
our  situation  and  give  a  price  Increase  we 
could  once  again  operate  more  profitable. 

I  think  all  America  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  situation  and  your  Interest  and  help 
In  this  problem  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  D.  Houtchens. 


WASHINGTON  HOCKEY  TEAM? 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  be- 
come increasingly  aware  of  the  thirst  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Washington,  D.C, 
area  for  professional  sports.  They  want  a 
team,  their  own  team,  and  they  want  it 
soon. 

Sports  fans  were  recently  overjoyed  to 
learn  that  the  National  Hockey  League 
had  awarded  a  franchise  to  Metropolitan 
Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful that  so  many  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  signed  my  petition  to  the  Na- 
tional Hockey  League  urging  that  they 
award  this  area  a  franchise.  This  vic- 
tory was  coupled  with  the  agreement  to 
bring  the  Baltimore  Bullets  to  Metropoli- 
tan Washington. 

Now  the  question  is:  Where  will  they 
play?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  fought  on 
many  fronts  to  have  the  arena  built  in 
Largo,  Md.,  and  in  a  recent  editorial, 
WWDC  agrees  with  my  position  that  the 
Largo  site  is  the  only  feasible  place  for 
the  new  arena.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  that 
editorial  into  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Washington  Hockey  Team 

Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by  Larry  Mat- 
thews. News  Director  of  WWDC  on  June  9, 
1972.  We  welcome  comments  at  587-0347. 

Welcome  to  the  National  Hockey  League. 

Washington  Is  back  on  the  road  to  major 
league  sports.  The  NHL  has  granted  us  a 
franchise  for  the  season  beginning  In  1974, 
and  It  looks  as  though  the  NBA  Baltimore 
Bullets  will  be  coming  down  the  parkway  at 
the  same  time. 

The  last  pro  basketball  team  we  had  uied 
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for  lack  of  a  decent  place  to  play.  If  that 
sort  of  situation  Is  to  be  preTCnted  this  time 
around  somebody  had  better  get  to  work  on 
some  kind  of  sports  arena  right  away  ...» 
place  we  can  live  with  a  long  time,  a  place 
convenient  enough  for  everyone,  a  place  with 
enough  room  to  park. 

We  think  that  place  Is  In  suburban  Mary- 
land, not  m  downtown  Washington  where 
small  businessmen  wUl  be  bustled  out  of 
their  neighborhoods.  If  Congress  wants  to 
build  a  convention  center  downtown,  fine. 
We'll  put  our  sports  money  on  a  private  de- 
veloper who  doesn't  have  to  squirm  through 
years  of  Congressional  haggling  to  get  some- 
thing done.  Our  hockey  and  basketball  teams 
will  be  ready  In  two  years;  we  doubt  that 
Congress  could  even  get  the  preliminary 
planning  for  an  arena  out  of  the  way  -toy 
then. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest. 


SECRETARY  LAIRD  ANNOUNCES 
DRAFT  WILL  END  BY  JUNE  30, 
1973 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Melvlh  R.  Laird  began  his 
tenure  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  prom- 
ised an  all-out  effort  to  achieve  the 
President's  goal  of  ending  the  draft. 
While  the  critics  scoffed,  Mel  Laird  per- 
sisted In  pushing  through  the  most  sig- 
nificant package  of  personnel  reforms 
ever  witnessed  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  skeptics,  however,  consistently 
noted  the  unwillingness  of  Defense  De- 
partment spokesmen  to  firmly  commit 
the  administration  to  a  definite  date  for 
terminating  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice. But  on  July  31.  1972,  Secretary  Laird 
put  all  such  doubts  to  rest: 

We  are  going  to  make  the  transition  so 
that  on  June  30  of  next  year  we  will  be  In 
a  volunteer  situation  . . . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Those  that  do  serve  should  be  adequately 
compensated  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
and  those  labor  costs  should  show  up  in  the 
Defense  budget  and  we  should  stop  using 
conscript  labor  to  use  and  meet  the  national 
security  requirements  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary in  setting  a  specific  time  frame  for 
the  expiration  of  conscription  is  indeed 
a  momentous  occasion.  While  there  is 
much  that  I  should  like  to  say  at  this 
point  in  time,  I  merely  wish  to  offer  a 
simple  "Congratulations  Mr.  Secretary 
on  a  job  well  done,"  and  commend  his 
speech  to  your  attention : 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  Ad- 
dresses ROTC   Summer  Training   at  In- 
diantown  Gap  Military  Reservation,  Pa., 
July  31, 1972 

Secretary  Laird:  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  visit  with  the 
ROTC  Cadets  that  are  here  at  Indlantown 
Gap.  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
tefore  as  Member  of  Congress  some  six  years 
ago  when  there  was  some  talk  about  chang- 
ing over  this  particular  training  spot  and 
making  some  changes.  After  that  trip  It  was 
agreed  that  we  would  keep  this  facility  open 
for  a  period  of  time  and  the  Executive 
Branch  yielded  to  Congressional  pressure  at 
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that  particular  time.  I  was  part  of  that  Con- 
gressional preesure. 

I'm  here  today  to  try  to  dramatize  as  best 
as  I  can,  the  Importance  of  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram as  we  begin  another  school  year.  We 
have  a  waiting  list  of  universities  and  col- 
leges that  are  Interested  In  taking  this  pro- 
gram on  and  we  are  doing,  I  believe,  very 
weU  in  maintaining  our  enrollment.  Next 
year,  I  hope  that  there's  some  women  here 
at  this  training  program  as  far  as  your  Army 
is  concerned,  because  we  have  equal  and  fair 
treatment  for  all  Individuals  as  far  as  the 
Services  are  concerned.  We're  moving  In  the 
direction  of  moving  up  the  Army,  as  the 
Air  Force  has  already  done,  to  ROTC  train- 
ing for  women  as  well  as  men. 

I'm  from  a  political  background,  as  all  of 
you  know.  I  was  for  nine  terms  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  then  have  served  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  these  past  3\^  years. 
There's  one  thing  that's  a  great  asset.  Dont 
let  anybody  mislead  you  about  that.  Mili- 
tary service  is  one  of  the  first  things  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican  lists  as  one  of 
their  qualifications  to  go  forward  In  public 
life.  When  people  are  looking  for  a  Job  or  a 
Job  opportunity  after  they  get  out  of  college 
or  after  they  finish  their  other  training  pur- 
suit, whether  It  be  In  vocational  education 
or  high  school  technical  programs,  one  of 
the  first  things  that  you'll  see  on  any  Job 
application,  one  of  the  things  Is  looked  at 
by  employers  and  personnel  managers  all 
over  this  country.  Is  the  fact  that  a  young 
person  has  had  some  of  the  military  train- 
ing, some  of  the  discipline  that  goes  along 
with  military  training,  and  so  I  think  that's 
one  of  the  things  we  should  be  talking  about. 

We're  changing  in  teh  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  first  time  since  1939.  Since 
1939,  as  all  of  you  know,  the  manpower  re- 
quirement as  far  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  concerned  has  been  made  up  of  con- 
script labor,  where  young  people  did  not  have 
a  ch(rice.  Each  time  there  was  a  manpower 
problem  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  be 
It  In  the  Army,  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the 
Marine  Corps,  all  the  personnel  officers  had 
to  do  was  Just  look  to  Selective  Service  and 
say,  well,  we  can  fill  those  requirements  by 
putting  a  little  more  pressure  on  as  far  as 
Selective  Service  Is  concerned. 

The  military  was  not  adequately  paid  or 
adequately  compensated  as  compared  with 
other  segments  of  our  society.  Since  1939 
that  manpower  problem  has  been  taken  care 
of  that  way.  We  are  making  the  change  and 
we  are  going  to  make  the  transition  so  that 
on  June  30  of  next  year  we  will  be  in  a 
volunteer  situation,  and  we're  moving  in  that 
direction  as  you  know.  When  I  became  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  300.000  young  people  were 
taken  into  military  service  through  the  Se- 
lective Service  and  many  more  were  draft- 
motivated.  We  reduced  that  to  200,000  the 
first  year;  then  100,000;  and  50.000  this  year; 
and  we  will  go  to  zero  by  June  30.  We've  done 
that  by  making  some  of  the  Incentives  avail- 
able to  young  men  and  to  young  women, 
and  we've  put  almost  the  entire  peace  divi- 
dend a«  we've  changed  from  war  and  wound 
down  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia;  as  we've 
removed  over  500,000  men,  we've  taken  this 
savings  that  has  come  about  there  and  put 
them  almost  entirely  Into  manpower.  So  that 
all  you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  manpower 
costs  m  1965,  when  we  were  spending  $21 
billion  In  this  manpower  area,  but  we've  done 
It  because  we  believe  that  one  out  of  ten. 
imder  a  volunteer  service,  which  we  will 
reach  next  year,  one  out  of  ten  young  men 
and  women  that  are  needed  for  military  serv- 
ice should  be  compensated  Just  as  other  peo- 
ple In  our  society  are  compensated  for  the 
kind  of  Jobs  that  they're  doing. 

Their  Job  is  Just  as  Important  as  other 
professional  Jobs  are  in  our  society,  because 
the  national  security  requirements  which  are 
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the  requirements  that  we  have  to  maintain 
tbe  foreign  policy  objectives  of  our  coun- 
try, to  meet  the  obligations  of  our  four  mul- 
tilateral and  four  bilateral  treaty  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  confirmed  and  ap- 
proved under  our  Constitutional  process  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  those  obligations 
have  to  be  met.  they  have  to  be  met  by 
young  men  and  women  who  are  wiUlng  to 
serve  In  oiur  military  services.  But  everyone 
Isn't  going  to  be  reqtiired  to  serve,  but  those 
that  do  serve  should  be  adequately  compen- 
sated on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  those 
labor  costs  should  show  up  In  the  Defense 
budget  and  we  should  stop  using  conscript 
labor  to  use  and  meet  the  national  security 
requirements  of  our  country. 

So  you  go  back,  and  some  of  you  will  be 
going  back  to  your  ctrilege  campuses,  I  hope 
that  you  will  discuss  with  your  fellow  stu- 
dents the  Importance  of  adequately  financ- 
ing in  the  Defense  budget  the  manpower 
costs;  adequately  compensating  those  young 
men  and  women  who've  given  us  this  foreign 
policy  tool  that  Is  so  Important.  It's  abso- 
lutely essential,  X  think,  that  we  not  take 
any  back  seat  from  anyone  in  stressing  the 
importance  of  truly  reflecOng  our  labor  coats 
for  manpower  In  the  DoD  budget,  and  not 
using  other  means  of  taxing  our  young  j>eo- 
ple  to  perform  this  Important  labor  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
people. 

I've  talked  too  long.  I  Ju«t  wanted  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  appreciation  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  tbe  contribution  all  of  you  are 
making,  and  to  hope  that  you  will  never  take 
a  back  'seat  In  looking  upon  your  mission, 
your  training,  with  pride,  because  I  know 
I'm  proud  to  be  associated  with  you,  and  the 
Important  work  which  we  have  in  restoring 
peace  and  maintaining  peace  for  the  years  to 
come. 

Ttiank  you. 


COMMTITEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT 
URGENTLY  NEEDED 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1972 
Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  House  resolution  to 
establish  a  standing  Committee  on  the 
Environment.  Joining  me  are  10  of  my 
colleagues,  bringing  to  215  the  number  of 
Congressmen  now  sponsoring  this  im- 
portant proposal. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  urgency 
of  the  House's  establishing  a  standing 
Committee  on  the  Environment  this 
year  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  it  to 
be  operational  at  the  outset  of  the  93d 
Congress  in  January.  The  record  of  the 
current  Congress  is  dramatic  proof  of 
the  need  for  important  en\'ironmental 
legislation  to  go  to  one  standing  commit- 
tee for  disposal.  As  was  noted  last  week 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  14  pieces  of 
major  environmental  legislation  have 
been  pending  since  February  1971.  A 
similar  experience  occurred  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

As  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  resolution 
to  create  a  standing  Committee  on  the 
Enviromnent.  I  do  not  mean  to  minimize 
the  fine  environmental  legislation  which 
has  passed  after  liaving  first  been  con- 
sidered by  tne  existing  committees  of  the 
House.  The  point  is,  however,  that  we  can 
do  better,  and  we  owe  it  to  the  Ameri- 
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can  people  to  do  better,  "nie  one  act  of 
consolidating  enviroamental  jurisdiction 
in  one  standing  committee  of  the  House 
could  be  the  one  act  which  enables  the 
Congi-ess  to  move  to  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  a  quality  environment. 

At  the  present  time,  committee  after 
committee  has  jurisdiction  over  various 
envircMimental  proposals.  This  fragmen- 
tation has  taken  its  toll  in  the  past  and 
will  do  so  even  more  in  the  future  as  ad- 
ditional environmental  legislation  is  pro- 
posed. In  both  the  91st  and  92d  Con- 
gresses, the  House  and  Senate  each 
passed  proposals  for  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment.  In 
neither  instance,  however,  have  con- 
ferees agreed  on  a  resolution  of  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  ap- 
proaches. During  the  debate  on  the  joint 
committee  proposal,  I  pointed  out  that 
such  a  step  would  be  useful  in  sorting 
out  the  maze  of  environmental  legisla- 
tion, but  that  what  was  truly  needed  was 
a  standing  committee  with  legislative 
authority.  To  date,  of  course,  we  have 
neither  the  standing  committee  nor  the 
joint  committee. 

There  is  still  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  House  to  act  on  the  standing  com- 
mittee proposal  this  year.  Today,  I  have 
been  joined  by  100  of  the  215  sponsors  of 
the  standing  committee  in  requesting  the 
Rules  Committee,  by  way  of  a  letter  to 
its  chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer),  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  matter. 

The  important  proposals  on  air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution,  solid  waste  dispo- 
sal, herbicide  and  pesticide  problems, 
and  the  energy  crisis  tend  to  be  interre- 
lated. They  should  be  considered  withui 
the  confines  of  one  standing  committee 
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which  is  able  to  sort  through  the  prolif- 
erating number  of  environmental  bills 
in  a  timely  and  workmanlike  fashion. 

New  standing  committees  are  rarely 
established.  But,  times  do  change,  and 
what  might  have  once  seemed  like  a  sen- 
sible, all-encompassing  committee  struc- 
txu:«  now  finds  itself  imable  to  respond 
to  the  concerns  of  the  American  public 
for  legislation  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment  in  a  ra- 
tional and  coherent  manner. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
was  assembled  from  15  subagencies  in  the 
executive  branch  because  we  in  the  Con- 
gress recognized  the  inability  of  the 
earlier  alignment  to  be  responsive  to  the 
just  concerns  of  the  American  people. 
The  Congress  should  effect  a  similar  re- 
structuring. I  again  urge,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  be  undertaken  before  the  start 
of  the  93d  Congress. 
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RESULTS  OF  POLL  PRESENTED 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present  the 
results  from  my  10th  annual  public 
opinion  poll  of  my  constituents  in  the 
10th  District  of  North  Carolina.  This 
survey  was  distributed  to  all  households 
in  the  district,  and  I  was  very  pleased  at 
the  response  which  I  received.  A  total  of 
12,426  persons  responded  to  the  poll. 

Tlie  poll  consisted  of  18  questions 
which  covered  a  broad  range  of  issues 

|ln  percent) 


before  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  I  asked  both  husband  and  wife 
to  indicate  their  views,  as  I  know  that 
there  is  often  a  difference  of  opinion 
within  families. 

The  question  which  elicited  the  strong- 
est response  concerned  compulsory  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial 
balance.  Ninety-five  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  poll  opposed  compulsory 
busing.  This  issue  is,  obviously,  a  very 
serious  one  to  the  people  of  the  10th 
District. 

Of  almost  equal  concern  was  the  ques- 
tion regarding  the  removal  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  from  oCBce  for  exces- 
sive imauthorized  absences.  My  constit- 
uents are  concerned  with  the  high  rate 
of  absenteeism  among  some  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  feel  that 
the  business  of  the  Nation  is  sometimes 
neglected. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the  greatest  difference  of 
opinion  between  men  and  women  was 
expressed  was  that  regarding  amnesty 
for  draft  evaders.  Twenty-three  percent 
of  the  men  favored  amnesty,  while 
among  women  this  figure  rose  to  32  per- 
cent. 

There  were  two  questions  on  which  the 
respondents  to  the  poll  were  nearly  even- 
ly divided.  One  concerned  barring  the 
sale  of  handguns  which  are  unsuitable 
for  lawful  sporting  purposes,  with  50  per- 
cent of  men  and  54  percent  of  women 
favoring  such  a  ban  on  handgun  sales. 
On  the  question  of  continued  U.S.  air 
support  for  South  Vietnam  after  U.S. 
ground  troops  have  been  withdrawn,  52 
percent  of  men  and  46  percent  of  women 
favored  such  support. 

The  detailed  results  of  the  poll  follows : 


His 


Hers 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


1  Do  you  fauor  compulsory  busing  of  children  in  order  to 

achieve  racial  balance?..   ..   .. 4.6       95.4         4.7         95.3 

2  Do  you  favor  continued  wage  and  price  controls  in  order 

lo  combat  inflation? .        84.8       15.2       84.9         15.1 

3.  Do  you  favor  income  tai  credit  for  part  of  the  cost  of 

higher  education? 61.5       38.5       62.2         37.8 

4.  Do  you  favor  ;he  automatic  adjustment  of  social  security 

benefit  sand  taxes  to  cost-of-living  increases? 76.6       23.4       84.0         16.0 

5.  Should  the  United  Statesextend  diplomatic  recognition  to 

the  People's  Republic  of  China? 73.2       26.8       70.9         29.1 

6.  Would  you  favor  amnesty  for  those  who  have  left  the 

country  to  evade  the  draft,  with  the  requirement  that 
they  participate  n  some  alternative  service  such  as 
VISTA,  Public  Health  Service,  or  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital? 23.3       76.7       32.0         6«.0 

7.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  that  would  require  com- 

pulsory arbitration  to  end  strikes  which  affect  the 

national  eonomy? .   89.2       10.8       90.1  9.9 

8.  Do  you  favor  a  program  of  "no  fault"  automobile  insur- 

ance through  which  damage  and  injury  claims  would  be 

paid  without  regard  to  the  party  at  fault?   ...      71.9       28.1       68.4         31.6 

9   Do  you  favor  increased  Federal  financing  tor  the  eslab- 

lishmentofdavcaieceiiterslorworkingmothers? 31.8       68.2       37.6         62.4 


10.  Would  you  lavor  new  Federal  legislation  to  implement 

safety  standardsfor  potentially  hazardous  products? —      86.2       13.8       89.2 

11.  Would  you  favor  strong  antipollution  standards  even 

though  they  may  cause  some  industrial  plants  to  shut 

down? - '2.9        27.1        74.1 

12.  Should  Congressmen  and  Senators  be  removed  from 

office  for  excessive  unauthorized  absences? 95.0         5.0       95.2 

13.  Should  the  possession  and  use  ol  marihuana  by  adults  be 

legalized? 11.3       88.7 

14.  Should  the  Congress  establish  minimum  standards  for 

private  pension  plans? 54.6 

15.  Do  you  favor  legislation  defining  the  powers  of  the 

Congress  and  the  President  to  commit  U.S.  military 

forces  abroad?  .,  .  - 6'.8 

16.  Do  you  favor  increased  Federal  funds  for  the  develop- 

ment of  rural  areas,  including  public  facilities,  housing 

and  job  opportunities? 43.  7 

17.  Do  you  favor  continued  U.S.  air  support  lor  South  Viet- 

nam after  U.S.  ground  troops  have  been  withdrawn?. .      52. 0 

18.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  barring  the  sale  of 

handguns  which  are  unsuitable  lor  lawful  sporting 

purposes? 50.4       49.6 


9.6 


45. 4        54. 9 


32.  2       69. 7 


56.  3       45.  3 
48.  0        46. 4 


54.5 


25.9 

4.8 

90.4 

45.1 


30.3 


54.7 
53.6 


45.5 


HONORS  FOR  1ST  MARINE 
DIVISION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Maryland 
Chapter  of  the  First  Marine  Division 


Association,  Inc.,  as  it  prepares  to  cele- 
brate the  30th  anniversary  of  the  ini- 
tial landing  of  the  1st  Marine  Division 
on  Guadalcanal,  August  7,  1942. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Maryland 
chapter  landed  at  Guadalcanal,  where  a 
powerful  Japanese  air  base  was  then  lo- 
cated. These  Marines  fought  one  of  the 
most  bloody  Pacific  campaigns,  in  which 
the  Allies  overpowered  the  Japanese  and 
secured  our  position  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  First  Marine  Division  Association, 


Inc.,  was  presented  by  the  mayor  of 
Baltimore  with  a  50-star  ceremonial  flag 
on  December  10,  1971.  Since  that  day, 
the  flag  has  been  on  a  "sentimental  jour- 
ney" to  the  South  Pacific.  It  has  flown 
in  Australia,  Guadalcanal,  the  British 
Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  and  Suva, 
Fiji  Islands.  On  Monday,  August  7,  the 
flag  will  be  flown  for  the  first  time  within 
the  continental  United  States  at  Fort 
McHenry,  the  birthplace  of  "The  Star- 
Spangled    Banner."    Subsequently,    the 
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flag  will  continue  its  journey  to  areas 
where  the  1st  Marine  Division  has 
fought  to  preserve  freedom  and  dignity 

I  am  proud  to  participate  m  this  cere- 
mony honoring  the  landing  and  our  flag. 
As  an  old  friend  and  admirer  of  the 
Marines,  I  also  want  to  honor  the  First 
Marine  Division  Association  members 
who  fought  in  World  War  n,  thus  help- 
ing to  win  our  right  to  fly  our  flag  and 
to  continue  our  system  of  democratic 
government  which  the  flag  symbolizes. 

The  First  Marine  Division  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  reunion  in  Baltimore, 
for  the  first  time,  in  1973.  I  should  like 
to  honor  the  men  who  are  donating  their 
time  and  efforts  to  organize  the  30th 
anniversary  celebration  and  the  1973 
reunion. 

Balttmors    Reunion    CoMMrrrEE    of    Post 
Marine  Division   Association,  Inc. 

CHAIR  tIAN 

Walt«r  T.  Coetello. 

director  of  information 
George  C.  Moran, 

MEMBERS   of   committee 

James  L.  McElblnney. 
BertTsnd  Bedford. 
Frank  Snyder. 
Charles  Grelf. 
Joseph  Humberson. 
Robert  Wolfe. 
Lon  Rowlette. 
John  Andrews. 
Herman  Reedy. 
Herman  Malln. 
Joseph  Lorber. 
Edward  Metz. 
William  'Wentworth. 
Gordon  LaRlccl. 
Robert  Mitchell. 
William  Wellbam 
Allen  Bramble. 
PhlUp  Gerwlg. 
Gary  T.  Noble. 

advisory  boakd 
Captain  E.  C.  Clarke. 
1st  Sergeant  R.  A.  Romeo. 
Donald  Pomerleau. 
James  P.  Mutscheller. 
Colonel  R.  J.  Schening. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  COMMUNICATION 
AND  AUTISTIC  CHILDREN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHT7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
educator  from  Chicago,  Barbara  Seiz- 
more,  once  said: 

Give  me  a  child  who  can  speak,  and  I  can 
teach  him  how  to  read. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  chil- 
dren in  our  country  who  are  unable  to 
speak,  who  are  unable  to  commimicate. 
They  are  autistic  children,  born  with  a 
complex  illness  which  we  have  only  re- 
cently begun  to  seriously  study  and  treat. 

I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  several 
articles  on  autistic  children  in  past 
months.  Today,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  study  which  appeared  in  the 
January-March  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Autism    and    Childhood    Schizophrenia 
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about  autistic  children  and  communica- 
tion. 

The  article,  "Reflections  on  Communi- 
cation and  Autistic  ChUdren"  by  Mil- 
dred Creak,  follows: 

Reflections  on  Communication  and 
Autistic  Children 
(By  Mildred  Creak ») 

All  observers  agree  that  a  major  defect 
shown  by  autistic  chUdren  is  their  InabUlty 
to  communicate.  Communication'  is  often 
lacking  even  In  children  who  eventually 
show  improvement  and  develop  an  adequate 
use  of  speech.  I  shall  stress  this  to  Indicate 
that  while  many  remain  mute  or  use  an  idio- 
syncratic form  of  speech,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  words  but  "relatedness"  and  the  out- 
going social  Initiative  and  response  that  are 
so  noticeably  absent. 

Kanner  (1944)  used  the  expression  "ex- 
treme autistic  aloneness  which,  wherever 
possible,  disregards,  ignores,  shuts  out  any- 
thing that  comes  to  the  child  from  outside." 
This  emphasis  on  a  defensive  reaction  toward 
incoming  stimulation  was  often  Interpreted 
as  implying  a  negative  response,  a  thrust 
away:  this  has  perhaps  delayed  attempts  to 
explain  the  phenomenon  In  terms  of  the  In- 
ner and  personal  meaning  (If  any)  to  the 
chUd,  of  normal  social  contact.  Bender  (1960) 
emphasized  this  point  in  relation  to  therapy 
by  saying  that  "the  therapeutic  approach 
should  strive  to  help  the  struggling  and 
terror-stricken  personality  to  tolerate  the 
malignancy  of  a  disorder  which  disturbs  all 
of  Its  Inner  experiences."  In  an  earlier 
paper.  Potter  (1933)  considered  that  speech 
"through  Incoherence  and  diminution,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  mutism,"  was  Impor- 
tant as  evidence  of  disturbed  thinking. 

We  are  thus  faced  with  the  basic  problem: 
Do  we  speak  because  we  think,  as  is  usually 
assumed,  or  do  we  think  because  we  speak? 
The  situation,  of  course,  is  not  as  simple  nor 
as  unified  as  that,  and  cannot  be  answered 
as  a  single  alternative.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
coming  to  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  the 
full  experience  of  human  communication  is 
something  not  limited  to  the  use  of  correct 
words. 

We  are  well  familiar  with  the  barrier  to 
communication  caused  by  cerebral  damage. 
When  this  cxcurs  before  or  during  birth.  It 
may  entirely  prevent  speech  function  from 
developing.  The  extent  to  which  It  prevents 
a  cruder  form  of  communication  depends 
on  many  factors,  ranging  from  the  level  of 
undamaged  potential  for  intellectual  devel- 
opment to  the  achievement  of  the  complex 
neuro-muscular  control  required  in  the  act 
of  speaking  or  writing  words.  Easier  to  under- 
stand is  the  block  caused  by  deafness  when 
the  Input  of  verbal  stimuli  has  to  find  a 
new  way,  whether  by  means  of  a  hearing  aid, 
lip-reading  or  sign  language.  The  surprising 
thing  is  to  discover  how  relatively  easy  com- 
munication can  become  when  an  Intelligent, 
but  "deaf-and-dumb  '  person  is  all  intent  on 
receiving  the  message.  Even  this  desire  had  to 
be  forcibly  awakened  in  Helen  Keller  when 
she  was  first  taken  on  by  Miss  Sullivan.  We 
must  continue  to  wonder  how  many  poten- 
tial Helen  Kellers  we  may  have  missed  by 
not  forcing  the  door  open  soon  enough. 

Perhaps  this  crudely  simple  resume  of  the 
present  trend  of  thinking  about  autism  and 
communication  may  t)e  enough  to  remind  us 
of  the  enormous  gap  between  the  Ijehavlor  of 
nerve  cells  within  the  brain  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  understanding,  of  storage,  and  of 
consequent  thoughts  and  ideas  which  form 
the  essence  of  adult  human  communica- 
tion. This  point  was  vividly  focused  for  me 
In  a  chance  reading  from  the  writings  of 
Isaac   Penington    (1616-1679) : 

"And  the  end  of  words  is  to  bring  men  to 
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the  knowledge  of  things  beyond  what  words 
can  utter.  So  learn  of  the  Ijord  to  make 
a  right  use  of  the  scriptures. . . ." 
That  remark  by  one  of  the  early  Quakers  may 
be  understood  in  Its  context  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  noncommunlcating  chil- 
dren. But  if  we  think  about  Penington  s  sen- 
tence it  may  help  us  to  put  words,  language 
and  communication  in  a  proper  perspective 
in  the  maze  of  human  functioning. 

It  will  be  recaUed  that  the  second  of  the 
nine  points.*  perhaps  the  one  most  often 
criticized  and  questioned,  attempted  to  put 
Into  words  the  autistic  chUd's  lack  of  self- 
Identity.  The  expression  used  was  "apparent 
unawareness  of  his  own  personal  Identity  to 
a  degree  inappropriate  to  his  age."  In  a  paper 
dealing  with  the  theory  of  parent-Infant  re- 
lationship. Wlnnicott  (1960)  used  a  similar 
context  to  illustrate  how  warm  and  Interested 
maternal  care  permitted  dependence  while 
leading  on  to  Independence  (perhaps  Involve- 
ment is  a  better  word  than  dependence) : 

"The  ego  support  of  the  maternal  care  en- 
ables the  Infant  to  live  and  develop  In  spite 
of  his  being  not  yet  able  to  control,  or  to 
feel  responsible  for  what  is  good  and  bad 
in  the  environment  ...  a  phase  In  which  the 
infant  depends  on  maternal  care  that  is  based 
on  maternal  empathy  rather  than  on  under- 
standing of  what  Is  or  could  be  verbally  ex- 
pressed .  .  .  the  Infant  ego  eventually  be- 
comes free  of  the  mother's  ego  support,  so 
that  the  Infant  achieves  mental  detachment 
from  the  mother,  that  is  differentiation  into 
a  separate  personal  self." 

This  suggests  that  the  establishment  of  a 
sense  of  personal  identity  derives  from  close 
warm  care  which  permits  the  growth  of  this 
smaU  human  plant  to  the  point  of  emergence 
into  a  relatively  independent  and  personal 
life  of  its  own.  It  is  perhaps  not  without  sig- 
nificance that  this  Individuation  occurs  be- 
fore, but  leads  on  to  the  stage  of  verbal  ex- 
pression, very  simple  at  first  but  all  the  time 
Increasing  In  range  and  complexity. 

Turning  again  to  the  nine  points,  the  de- 
finition of  point  (1)  went  to  some  pains  to 
link  Mahler's  (Mahler.  Purer.  &  Settledge, 
1959)  concept  of  the  autistic  child's  sym- 
biosis with  the  mother  figure  (an  attach- 
ment which  is  seen  to  owe  nothing  to  com- 
munication) with  what  Kanner  caUs  "autis- 
tic aloneness,"  and  to  place  t>oth  in  the  cate- 
gory of  Imparled  emotional  relationships. 
Clinging  is  not  a  warmly  felt  awareness  of  a 
protecting  person,  and  the  aloneness  is  not 
shown  as  a  graduation  to  independence.  Nor 
is  it  the  positive  outgoing  protest  and  hos- 
tility shown  by  the  normal  Infant  when  from 
time  to  time  his  loving  figure  prevents  him 
from  doing  something  potentially  detrimen- 
tal that  he  wants.  It  is  the  lack  of  any  ac- 
companying personal  involvement,  dare  we 
say  communication,  which  seems  again  so 
characteristic  of  the  autistic  child. 

Turning  for  further  guidance  to  a  strictly 
neurological  basis  related  to  the  act  of  self- 
awareness.  I  came  across  a  paragraph  in  a 
Wayneflete  lecture  by  John  Carew  Eccles 
(1952)  which  seemed  to  suggest  a  possible 
link:  « 

"Another  word  that  needs  comment  is 
■self.'  It  wUl  be  used  to  connote  a  unity  that 
derives  from  a  linking  by  memory  of  con- 
scious states  that  are  experienced  at  widely 
different  times  .  .  .  spread  over  a  lifetime. 
Thus,  in  order  that  a  'self  may  exist,  there 
must  be  some  continuity  of  mental  experi- 
ences and,  particularly,  continuity  bridging 
the  gaps  of  unconsciousness.  .  .  .'•  On  the 
other  hand,  mental  experiences  restricted  to 
the  so-called  'specious  present'  exist  without 
such  continuity  of  memory  linkage.  In  a 
brief  Interval  of  time,  we  have  a  multitude 
of  transient  mental  experiences  that  are  not 
linked  together  (Eccles'  Italics)  and  vanish 
past  all  recall  In  a  few  seconds.  Perhaps 
such  mental  experiences  are  all  that  animals 
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and  very  young  children  bave,  all  their  learn- 
ing processes  being  subconaelouB  and  strictly 
speaking  unremembered.  hence  they  voouli 
Jack  a  self  (my  iUUcs)  as  defined  »boTe.~ 

These  widely  differing  quotations  may  seem 
to  have  little  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
communication  manifested  by  the  young  au- 
tistic child,  but  they  may  go  some  way  to 
bring  together  certain  clinical  a^)ects  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Were  it  the  case  that 
a  basic  fault  lay  in  the  capacity  to  record 
experiences  and  thus  to  build  up  meaningful 
concepts,  we  could  begin  to  see  the  inner 
life  of  an  autistic  child  as  a  series  of  inter- 
ruptions, all  unrelated,  without  meaning 
and  therefore  disturbing.  Each  unrecorded 
pattern  Is  erased  as  soon  as  it  happens.  You 
could  think  of  It  as  nothing  leads  to  any- 
thing, or  even  that  anything  leads  to  nothing. 

These  speculations  began  as  a  result  of  a 
visit  paid  to  me  by  an  adult  autistic  boy  and 
his  two  parents: 

"He  la  now  approaching  the  age  of  20 
and  waa  5  when  I  first  saw  him.  The  boy 
has  never  been  without  speech  but  tended 
to  be  repetitive  at  an  early  age.  learning  and 
repeating  rhymes  and  songs  rather  than  con- 
versing. He  lives  at  home,  has  no  social  life 
but  earns  a  living  with  routine  machine- 
tool  work.  Skilled  when  he  has  learned  what 
to  do.  the  boy  shows  no  initiative.  He  makes 
no  friends  and  his  chief  interests  are  the 
underground  railway,  which  he  knows  like 
the  back  of  his  hand,  and  also  traction  en- 
gines. It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  bored  at  a 
certain  empty  unresponsiveness  in  his  very 
restricted  conversation." 

We  decided  to  t«ke  photographs  in  the  gar- 
den, particularly  one  at  all  three  standing 
beside  a  plant  they  admired.  He  persistently 
stood  too  far  off  to  come  Into  the  picture 
until  finally  I  said:  "Stand  in  here,  between 
mother  and  father."  He  seemed  pnzaled  and 
annoved  and  walked  away  so  that  we  had 
to  do  without  that  one.  This  ordinary  inci- 
dent prompted  me  to  think:  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  Irritation  resulted  from 
my  incomprehenslNe  request.  I  had,  after 
all,  asked  him  to  "stand  in."  to  "stand 
here."  and  to  "stand  between."  How  could 
he  possibly  do  all  three?  Nor  had  he  any 
Idea  of  why  a  photogr£^>h  requires  grouping, 
distance,  and  focusing.  Put  that  way  with 
no  linkages  and  no  res\iltant  visual  concept 
of  what  I  could  mean.  It  waa  Indeed  an  in- 
comprehensible, and  therefore  disturbing  re- 
quest. So  he  moved  away  from  it,  but  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  from  some  one 
registering  Impatience,  boredom,  or  simply 
lack  of  Interest.  Nor  did  he  question,  or  seek 
an  explanation.  In  other  words,  communi- 
cation failed. 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  refer  to  a 
recent  conference  held  In  London  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1972.  Rather  a  small  seminar  than 
a  conference,  it  was  entitled  Communication 
in  Psychotic  Children.  The  group,  small 
enough  to  encotirage  a  frank  dialogue,  com- 
prised participants  with  extensive  clinical 
experience  in  diagnosing,  caring  for,  and  at- 
tempting to  treat  psychotic  children."  The 
gathering  provided  an  opportunity  for  an 
open  and  challenging  exchange  of  ideas,  also 
allowing  us  to  take  a  lot*  at  the  new  fron- 
tiers In  research. 

The  subject  was  communication  or  lack 
of  It.  It  w»s  pointed  out  that  autistic  chU- 
dren  not  only  fall  to  communicate,  but  also 
fall  to  receive  our  attempts  to  communicate 
with  them.  This  may  be  so  at  a  simple  level : 

"A  small  boy  (able  to  speak  in  a  limited 
way) ,  clutching  his  pants,  asked  his  teacher: 
•May  he  go  toilet,'  to  which  she  replied  "Yes* 
and  again  "Yes.  certainly*  with  no  result.  Not 
until  she  said  'You  may  go  toUet'  was  he 
able  to  accept,  and  took  himself  off  with 
evident  relief.  Surely  here  wsl-  a  comparable 
situation  to  the  failure  to  respond  to  'stand 

In  here '?" 

This  foctised  attention  on  how  meaningful 
concepts  are  built  up  in  the  developing  child, 
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with  a  wort  of  warning  about  the  oMnplexlty 
(In  terms  of  neurological  communication)  of 
the  systems  that  are  involved.  Language  Is 
clearly  not  built  up  from  a  series  of  anatom- 
ical centers — the  speech  center,  the  hear- 
ing center — being  damaged  or  delayed  In  the 
developmental  pattern,  but  a  complex  fault 
In  building  up  a  conununlcatlon  system  with 
a  meaningful  part  to  play  in  that  Individual's 
life.  How  and  when  is  such  information 
st«-ed  and  recorded,  so  that  It  becomes 
meaningfully  linked  with  subsequent  hap- 
penings? One  has  the  Impression  that  the 
autistic  child  is  bombarded  with  a  welter  of 
meanluglesB  stimulation,  speech  falls  to  com- 
municate, and  Inevitably  attention  is  not 
gained  or  is  positively  rejected. 

At  the  present  time,  sophisticated  EEQ 
work  (Hutt,  Hutt,  Lee,  &  Ounsted,  1965) 
sought  to  explain  this,  or  at  least  link  it  with 
EEO  evidence  suggesting  a  state  of  over- 
arousal.  This  research  had  led  to  considera- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  reticular  activating 
system,  but  it  was  clear  that  to  regard  this 
as  an  answer  waa  totally  Inadequate.  The 
Hutts  and  their  associates  believed  there 
might  be  both  a  defensive  under-aroiisal, 
and  an  over-arousal  which  flooded  the  re- 
ceptive system  resulting  in  widespread  and 
extending  inhibition,  thus  preventing  learn- 
ing and  memory.  The  experience,  as  well  as 
trauma,  could  also  prove  useless  as  an  act 
of  conununlcatlon.  They  referred  both  to 
possibly  connected  biochemical  faults  and 
to  certain  ways  in  which  the  EEGs  of  autistic 
children  resemble  those  of  Infants.  Much  of 
this  work  is  being  reviewed  and  revised  In 
view  of  changing  concepts.  Nevertheless,  a 
sound  clinical  approach  can  only  be  made 
by  the  accumulation  and  sifting  of  such  evi- 
dence. Do  we  really  know  how  normal  chil- 
dren learn  to  think?  We  know  they  do  so, 
sometimes  eagerly,  often  in  a  confused  or 
tentative  way,  and  it  is  rare  In  the  normal 
child  to  have  this  happen  without  a  verbal 
clue  from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  If  the  more 
recent  apptroaches  to  the  problem  of  early 
autistic  patterns  (as  shown  in  children  be- 
fore speech  has  begun)  have  taken  a  definite 
and  lasting  direction  in  the  last  5  years, 
it  is  to  support  the  view  that  the  basic 
handicap  is  built  in,  and  that  much  of  the 
resviltlng  emotional  distortion  (which  in- 
deed can  be  infectious  to  the  family  as  a 
whole)  is  secondary. 

This  concept  was  expressed  in  an  unusual 
way  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  aforemen- 
tioned seminar  who  likened  human  speech 
to  "a  sort  of  human  preening,  to  get  yourself 
accepted."  This  is  a  great  deal  less  frivolous 
than  it  sounds.  Thinking  back  over  many 
years'  work  with  autistic  children  reminds 
me  that  In  their  Intense  loneliness  (a  point 
always  made  by  Kanner)  they  appeared  not 
only  to  have  nothing  to  communicate,  and 
nothing  to  communicate  with,  but  also 
seemed  to  have  no  urge  or  direction  toward 
acquiring  these  elemental  human  attributes. 

Following  two  papers  which  emphasized 
that  no  positive  help  can  be  given  without 
some  to-and-fro  communication  between 
therapist  and  patient,  Lawrence  Bartak  gave 
a  more  detailed  account  of  autistic  behavior 
in  relation  to  conununlcatlon.''  A  number  of 
views  leading  back  to  the  entire  concept  of 
the  role  of  communication  in  human  life 
were  expressed.  For  the  autistic  child,  the 
degree  of  understanding  as  to  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him  will  be  reflected  in  the  degree 
of  autistic  withdrawal  and  disturbance  that 
he  shows.  When,  as  so  frequently,  he  falls 
to  understand  the  demand,  he  may  show 
more  disturbance.  If  he  can  understand, 
there  is  often  a  decrease  In  such  behavior 
and  he  will  go  ahead  to  do  what  is  asked  of 
him.  This  implies  that  much  of  the  time 
the  autistic  child  Is  neither  simply  xinwiUlng 
nor  involved  but  wholly  at  a  loss.  So  his  con- 
fusion overflows  Into  Increased  autistic  be- 
havior. 
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The  language  faults  often  show  "impaired 
ability  to  comprehend  components  of  phrase 
structure"  (as  In  the  garden  story) ;  this 
will  also  Impede  the  children's  understanding 
of  anything  complex  in  the  speech  of  those 
trying  to  communicate  with  them.  Bartak 
suggested  that  one  might  go  further  than 
this  and  question  whether  the  autistic  child 
can  regard  speech  as  more  than  yet  another 
noise  implngeing  on  his  consciousness.  The 
child  tn&y  indeed  be  unaware  of  communica- 
tion as  a  norn^  human  exercise.  While 
methods  that  aim  at  introducing  speech  and 
language  may  actually  succeed,  they  ob- 
viously must  be  actively  linked  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  meaning  of  the  imparted 
instruction  to  "hear"  and  "understand." 

This  brought  me  back  to  where  I  began, 
namely  a  deeper  awareness  of  the  autistic 
chUd's  buUt-in  dlfflciUUes.  It  is  as  If  the 
echoes  and  the  Inward  associations  of  things 
said  fall  to  attach  themselves  to  any  growing 
awareness  of  the  personal  and  social  re- 
latedness  we  all  develop  towards  the  world 
In  which  we  grow  up.  In  this  situation,  such 
children  create  for  themsrives  an  emptiness 
so  that  those  of  us  who  love  them,  or  seek  to 
care  for  them  or  improve  their  lot,  will  find 
ourselves  nearly  as  lost  as  our  patients.  There 
the  story  might  end  were  It  not  tor  the 
massive  investigation  and  research  into  this 
difficult  area  of  abnormal  development  pat- 
terns in  early  childhood.  Would  it  be  too 
bold  an  assumption  to  suggest  that  the  na- 
ture of  communication,  what  it  means  to 
the  human  being,  and  how  it  gets  established 
in  each  individual,  is  possibly  the  key  note 
to  the  whole? 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Requests  for  reprints  should  be  sent  to 
Dr.  Mildred  Creak,  36  Brookswood  Lane.  Wel- 
wyn  Garden  City,  Herts,  England. 

'  The  word  communication  Is  used  here  in 
its  widest  sense,  implying  not  only  speech, 
but  also  an  emotional  response  and  demand 
for  attention,  linked  with  some  degree  of 
receptive  awareness  of  stimuli. 

3  Reference  to  the  descriptive  statements 
of  the  British  Working  Party  (Creak  et  al., 
1961)  headed  by  the  author  (Ed.). 

*  Again  having  nothing  to  do  with  autistic 
children,  the  Wayneflete  lectures  were  fo- 
cused speculations  suggesting  a  neurophysio- 
loglcal  basis  of  the  mind. 

'^To  Illustrate  this  point,  Eccles  instances 
sleep,  concussion  and  convulsions. 

« Significantly,  the  opening  remarks  stressed 
that  the  varlously-tised  terms  "early  child- 
hood autism,"  "schizophrenic  syndrom,"  and 
"psychotic  child"  cover  a  clinical  area  which 
cannot  be  precisely  defined. 

^See  also  Rutter,  Bartak,  and  Newman 
(1971). 


EROSION  AND  SEDIMENTA-nON  IN 
TRIBUTARY   STREAMS 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  vir- 
tually all  of  our  water  supply — 4.75  bil- 
lion acre-feet  for  the  coterminous  United 
States  in  the  average  year— arrives  as 
precipitation  upon  the  land.  When  rains 
fall  and  water  flows  over  the  land,  the 
running  water  is  completely  indiscrim- 
inate; it  will  pick  up  and  move  anything 
in  its  path  and  it  will  silt  wherever  it  may 
flow. 

This  is  how  erosion  and  sedimentation 
are  caused,  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
an  estimated  4  billion  tons  of  topsoil  an- 
nually are  washed  from  our  Nation's  land 
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into  the  waterways,  where  the  silt  and 
chemicals  become  the  worst  polluter  of 
all.  Erosion  and  sedimentation  problems 
are  naturally  aggravated  in  the  spring, 
when  rains  are  heaviest  and  combine 
with  winter  thaws  to  produce  extensive 
flooding. 

Though  the  most  spectacular  damage 
occurs  in  the  downstream  areas  where 
problems  resw;h  their  greatest  magnitude, 
56  percent  of  the  total  damage  caused  by 
floodwater  and  related  erosion  occurs  in 
the  upstream  tributary  areas  of  our  Na- 
tion's watersheds.  This  same  damage 
constitutes  between  75  and  85  percent  of 
all  floodwater  damages  to  agricultural 
concerns.  The  term  "flood"  is  not  syn- 
onymous with  some  speciflc  rate  of  flow. 
What  may  be  a  flood  at  one  section  of 
the  stream  may  be  well-contained  flow 
at  another  section.  Flooding  will  result 
from  a  reduction  in  chaimel  capacity  be- 
cause of  any  of  a  number  of  physical 
conditions,  such  sis  reducticai  in  gradi- 
ent, barriers  to  flow,  meander  or  changes 
in  direction,  an  imdefined  channel,  or 
the  siltation  of  a  channel. 

Flooding  might  be  induced  at  one  sec- 
tion through  the  upstream  channel  char- 
acteristics that  tend  to  speed  up  flow. 
The  removal  of  some  barrier  by  force  of 
the  flow,  or  magniflcation  of  the  hy- 
draulics of  a  reach  through  scouring,  for 
example,  may  speed  up  flows  to  the  ex- 
tent that  subsequent  sections  down- 
stream cannot  carry  them.  Thus  the 
flooded  section  may  shift  over  a  period 
of  years  from  one  place  to  another  al(»ig 
a  stream  bed  that  is  not  stable. 

Estimates  prepared  by  the  S.C.S.  in 
1952  indicated  that  the  annual  losses  to 
agriculture  from  flooding  were  then 
about  $557  million.  Losses  them- 
selves are  of  several  kinds:  damage  to 
crops  and  pastures;  land  damage  from 
floodplain  scour,  streambank  erosion, 
and  gully  trenching;  damage  to  farm 
buildings,  fences,  roads,  stored  crops,  suid 
livestock;  and  indirect  losses  such  as  de- 
lays in  fleld  work  and  disruptions  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products. 

While  the  floodwaters  themselves  can 
cause  more  noticeable  damage,  the  ero- 
sion and  siltation  of  streambanks  is  by 
no  means  dependent  upon  floodwaters, 
and  is  more  continuous,  and  in  swne 
cases,  even  harder  to  control.  A  recent 
study  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers shows  that  approximately  549,000 
miles,  or  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  7  mil- 
lion miles  of  streambank,  are  being  dam- 
aged in  some  degree.  Of  the  damaged 
streambank  areas,  possibly  148,000  miles 
are  edready  in  need  of  extensive  remedial 
measures.  Damages  resulting  from  ero- 
sion alone  in  these  reaches  are  estimated 
to  total  some  $90  million  annually,  half 
from  sediment  damage,  a  third  from  land 
losses,  and  the  remainder  from  other 
types  of  damages.  Sediment  produced  by 
erosion  is  deposited  downstream  where  it 
damages  productive  floodplain  land, 
clogs  streams  and  channels,  harms  flsh 
and  wildlife  habitat,  covers  streets  and 
roadways,  damages  buildings  in  cities 
and  towns,  and  fills  rivers  and  harbors. 
This  sediment  must  come  from  the 
streambank,  and  the  loss  of  land  to  ero- 
sion represents  a  serious  problem.  The 
Virginia  Tidal  Riverbank  Erosion  Survey, 
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covering  951  miles  of  riverbanks,  showed 
221  miles  of  riverbank  with  an  average 
recession  rate  of  at  least  1.85  feet  per 
year. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  up  to  84 
percent  of  sediment  damages  could  be 
reduced  by  the  installation  of  proper  pro- 
tective and  maintenance  measures.  Many 
of  these  measures  needed  for  stabiliza- 
tion of  watershed  lands,  however,  are  too 
complex  for  landowners  to  install,  or  the 
benefits  will  be  so  long  deferred  that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  very  many 
landowners  will  do  the  needed  jobs  with- 
out assistance.  Basic  soil  conservation 
practices  through  simple  vegetative  and 
mechanics^  mesisures  can  help  in  con- 
trolling the  problem  of  streambank  ero- 
sion. Practices  such  as  contour  tillage, 
stripcropping,  and  minor  structural 
measures  such  as  gully  plugs  help  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  water  that  runs  off 
the  land  suid  over  the  streambanks  into 
the  stream.  However,  major  improve- 
ments in  streambank  erosion  control  re- 
quire extensive  outlays  of  time  and  re- 
sources. 

As  a  general  rule,  streambank  protec- 
tion requires  frequent  and  expensive 
maintenance,  and  involves  all  the  ele- 
ments of  planning,  design,  and  supervi- 
sion of  a  major  flood  control  structure. 
Occassionally  a  meandering  or  braided 
stream  may  form  a  new  channel,  by- 
passing existing  bank  protection  or  sta- 
bilization structures.  The  nature  of  bank 
protection  often  requires  that  a  single 
project  may  cover  many  miles  and  may 
pass  through  several  political  boundaries. 
When  such  projects  are  turned  over  to 
local  interests,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance costs  may  be  more  than  they  can 
bear. 

The  present  watershed  program,  imder 
Public  Law  566,  has  failed  to  provide  the 
resources  and  the  direction  needed  in  our 
efforts  to  control  flooding  and  erosion 
on  the  tributaries  of  major  rivers.  In 
some  cases,  Federal  moneys  have  been 
spent  in  planning  and  construction,  and 
the  local  agencies  have  failed  to  keep  up 
adequate  maintenance  programs.  In 
other  cases,  local  agencies  have  developed 
comprehensive  and  Imaginative  plans, 
only  to  be  stymied  by  delay  and  indeci- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  15596, 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  direct,  binding 
agreements  with  people  involved  in  all 
levels  of  the  watershed  program — from 
local  landowners  up  through  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  These  agreements,  as  vehi- 
cles for  utilizing  local  imagination  and 
energy  as  well  as  the  resources  provided 
in  the  bill,  should  insure  that  everyone 
involved  in  each  project  has  a  clear  im- 
derstanding  of  what  measures  will  be 
taken.  In  order  to  guarantee  that  the 
agreements  will  produce  positive  results, 
my  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  must 
require  the  local  agencies  to  bear  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  construction  costs,  ac- 
quire the  needed  land  rights,  make  ar- 
rangements for  defraying  operating 
costs,  and  bear  proportionate  costs  of 
engineering  and  administrative  services. 

This  bill  provides  the  means  for  mak- 
ing resources  available  where  they  are 
needed,  and  it  includes  guarantees  that 
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each  program  will  be  completed  as 
planned.  The  flooding  and  erosion  of  our 
Nation's  streambanks  will  not  wait  for 
the  present  program  to  produce  results, 
and  the  problems  become  more  serious  as 
time  passes.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  bill 
will  be  passed  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
attack  the  problems  of  siltation  and  pol- 
lution in  our  Nation's  waterways. 


THE  POLICE  LEGAL  UNIT 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Augu.<5t  1972  edition  of  the  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin  which  was  just 
sent  to  me  by  my  good  friend,  L.  Patrick 
Gray  III,  Acting  Director  of  the  FBI, 
contained  an  article  entitled  the  "Police 
Legal  Unit"  written  by  the  Director  of 
the  Dallas,  Tex.,  Criminal  Justice  Inter- 
face Division  of  the  local  police  depart- 
ment. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  include  this  article. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Police  Lecal  Unit 
(By  Edwin  D.  Heath,  Jr.) 

The  need  for  police  legal  units  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  the  advent  of  the  so-called 
"criminal  law  revolution,"  police  administra- 
tors have  more  than  ever  been  required  to 
formulate  policy  in  areas  where  legislative  or 
Judicial  direction  is  new,  nonexistent,  un- 
clear, or  In  need  of  administrative  imple- 
mentation. Further,  the  complexity  of  the 
police  enforcement  function  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
legal  knowledge  and  direct  legal  advice  than 
ever  before. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  in  "Stand- 
ards Relating  to  the  Urban  Police  Function." 
has  stated: 

"Given  the  nature  of  the  police  function, 
police  administrators  should  be  provided 
with  In-house  police  legal  advisors  who  have 
the  personal  orientation  and  expertise  neces- 
sary to  equip  them  to  play  a  major  role  in 
the  planning  and  in  the  development  and 
continued  Eissessment  of  operating  policies 
and  training  programs." 

The  requirement  for  newer,  law-related 
training  programs  pertinent  to  changes  in 
the  criminal  law  and  Judicial  trends  deserves 
a  significant  role  In  police  training  today.  The 
police  administrator  must  clearly  understand 
that  his  agency  is  only  a  part  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system.  While  it  can  certainly 
be  described  as  the  first  line,  it  cannot  op- 
erate in  a  vacuum,  without  proper  legal  di- 
rection and  training  and  development  of  new 
plans  and  programs  for  the  future.  The 
police  legal  adviser  and  his  unit  can  provide 
this  necessary  assistance  and  expertise. 

HISTOBT     OF     THE     POLICE     LECAL     UNIT 

The  first  police  legal  unit,  known  as  the 
"Law  Library,'  was  established  by  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  In  1907.  This 
unit  was  under  the  supervision  of  an  at- 
torney who  was  a  member  of  the  police 
force. 

The  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety 
had  a  legal  officer  known  as  the  "chief  clerk" 
as  early  ps  1935.  and  the  Indiana  State  Po- 
lice established  a  legal  unit  In  1941.  as  a 
part  of  what  was  then  their  training  division. 
Other  police  agencies  developed  legal  units 
in  various  forms;  but  as  late  as  1967  there 
were  only  approximately  14  units  In  the  en- 
tire   United   States,   and    six   of   these    were 
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staffed  with  part-time  employees.  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  appointed  a 
legal  officer  about  1945,  established  a  legal 
research  unit  In  Its  Training  Division  In 
1961.  and  gave  this  unit  separate  status  In 
1971  as  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  Assistant  Director  of 
the  FBI. 

It  was  not  until  1967  that  the  Issue  of  the 
police  legal  unit  was  clearly  raised  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice.  Both  "The 
Challenge  of  Crime  In  a  Free  Society  "  and 
■Task  Force  Report:  The  Police"  articulated 
the  positive  need  to  provide  police  admin- 
istrators with  in-house  police  legal  advisers. 

Following  the  reports  of  the  President's 
Commission,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  (LEAA)  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  began  a  Federal  program  to 
fund  new  police  legal  units.  Since  1969  the 
number  of  police  legal  units  has  grown  from 
approximately  20  to  more  than  80  local  units, 
with  over  120  full-  and  part-time  licensed 
attorneys.  Two-year  funding  is  still  avail- 
able through  the  LEAA  for  local  police  agen- 
cies with  75  or  more  sworn  personnel. 

In  addition  to  programs  funded  by  the 
LEAA,  the  Northwestern  University  School 
of  Law  began  a  2-year  training  program  for 
police  legal  adviser*  In  1964.  OrlglnaUy  de- 
signed to  provide  a  combined  course  of  on- 
the-job  training  and  classroom  study  leading 
to  a  master  of  laws  degree,  this  program  was 
re-funded  In  1968  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  The  curriculum  was 
shortened  to  6  months  and  the  requirements 
for  r.  master's  degree  deleted  In  an  effort  to 
devote  more  time  to  on-the-job  training 
during  the  school  year.  While  this  program 
was  small  in  scope.  It  provided  the  necessary 
Impetus  for  establishment  of  police  legal 
units  on  a  local  basis. 

In  1971  the  program  for  training  police 
legal  advisers  was  transferred  from  North- 
western University  to  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police  (lACP) .  where  a 
police  legal  center  was  established  to  serve 
as  a  cleartnghoun  for  training  and  Infor- 
mation. Short  courses  offering  legal  advlaer- 
type  training  are  currently  available  an- 
nually from  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute,  the  lACP,  and  the  FBI. 

While  the  police  legal  advisers  have  held 
an  annual  conference  since  1966,  the  lACP 
formally  established  a  legal  officers  section 
In  1973  and  made  these  meetings  a  part  of 
the  annuU-MCP  Conference. 

THB  DALLAS   LtCAL  tJNrr 

The  Dallas  Police  Department  established 
lU  first  legal  unit  on  January  6,  1970.  The 
unit  was  named  the  legal  liaison  division 
and  staffed  by  two  directors  of  police — both 
licensed  attorneys,  sworn  law  enforcement 
officers,  and  graduates  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy — and  one  stenographer. 

The  legal  liaison  division  was  established 
for  the  following  purposes : 

To  provide  consultlve  legal  services  to  the 
chief  of  police,  the  assistant  chiefs  of  police, 
supervisory  officers,  and  other  isersonnel  of 
the  Dallas  Police  Department. 

To  provide  liaison  services  between  the 
Dallas  Police  Department  and  the  offices  of 
the  city  attorney,  district  attorney,  and  Fed- 
eral prosecuting  agencies. 

To  provide  liaison  with  the  Dallas  Bar 
Association  and  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  on 
legal   matters  affecting  police  operation. 

To  assist  the  department  director  of  train- 
ing in  preparation  of  material  on  legal  sub- 
jects. 

To  assist  In  the  development  of  depart- 
mental policy,  general  and  special  orders,  and 
rules  and  regulations  affecting  procedures  of 
the  department. 

To  assist  in  legal  proceedings  affecting  de- 
partmental personnel,  as  requested  by  the 
city  attorney  and  'or  the  district  attorney, 
and  when  specifically  directed  by  the  chief 
of  police. 
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To  assist  on  special  projects  and  programs 
established  by  the  chief  of  police. 

The  Dallas  Police  Department,  with  the 
active  participation  of  the  legal  liaison  divi- 
sion, formally  established  a  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  1971  regular  session  of  the 
Texas  Legislature.  Some  of  the  feature  points 
of  this  program  Included  requests  for  au- 
thorization o^a  State  wiretap  bUl  similar  to 
the  Federal  provision,  changes  in  the  search 
warrant  law  and  Texas  confession  law,  a  pro- 
vision for  denial  of  ball  to  recidivist  offend- 
ers, and  a  provision  to  tighten  the  statutes 
on  receiving  and  concealing  stolen  property. 
While  this  program  was  to  a  large  extent  un- 
successful, it  had  a  tremendous  impact  upon 
both  the  public  and  some  members  of  the 
Texas  Legislature.  Although  many  police 
agencies  seem  reluctant  to  speak  for  the 
needs  of  law  enforcement  in  the  legislative 
field,  the  Dallas  Police  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  assert  the  need  for  Improved  legis- 
lation to  aid  law  enforcement  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice. 

Other  activities  of  the  legal  liaison  divi- 
sion have  included  consultation  with  Inves- 
tigative personnel  on  complex  legal  Issues 
arising  In  Involved  criminal  Investigations. 
Limited  assistance  Is  provided  to  uniformed 
personnel,  particularly  in  those  cases  In- 
volving special  enforcement  or  civil  distiurb- 
ance  Issues. 

The  division  is  regxilarly  Involved  In  police 
education.  Including  training  of  new  recruits 
and  inaervlce  training.  Departmental  train- 
ing material  on  the  laws  of  arrest  has  been 
revised  by  the  division,  and  the  material  on 
laws  of  search  and  selziue  is  currently  being 
revised.  A  legal  bulletin  has  been  established, 
with  the  objective  of  keeping  departmental 
personnel  advised  of  current  Judicial  changes 
affecting  police  activity. 

LIAISON-    WITH    OTHER    AGENCIES 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  police  legal  unit.  In  addition  to  its  liai- 
son with  other  criminal  Justice  agencies, 
such  as  the  city  attorney,  the  district  attor- 
ney or  county  prosecutor,  the  courts,  the 
Federal  attorney,  and  local  bar  groups,  Is 
communication  with  police-community  rela- 
tions units.  The  Dallas  legal  unit  has 
heavily  Involved  Itself  In  learning  of  com- 
munity relations  programs  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  promising  programs  of 
the  Dallas  Police  Department  is  the  com- 
munity effort  known  as  "Operation:  Get  In- 
volved!" The  purpose  of  this  progam  is  to 
establish  citizen  committees  on  each  police 
"beat."  These  committees  meet  at  least  once 
a  month  with  the  local  beat  officer  to  discuss 
the  crime  situation  and  other  police-related 
problems  of  the  Individual  areas,  as  well  as 
the  city  as  a  whole.  This  group  of  Inter- 
ested citizens  has  provided  tremendous  sup- 
port to  dei>artmental  programs  through  in- 
terest in  legislation,  improved  police  service, 
and  understanding  city  government  goals. 
This  program  has  greatly  enhanced  com- 
munity relations  in  Dallas. 

rUTtTRE    PLANS 

On  March  28.  1972.  with  a  departmental 
reorganization,  the  name  of  the  Dallas  Legal 
liaison  Division  was  changed  to  Criminal 
Justice  Interface  Division.  While  the  primary 
duties  remain  the  same,  the  purpose  of  the 
reorganization,  as  it  affected  the  legal  unit, 
was  to  provide  for  expansion  of  legal  services 
within  the  department  and  to  Interface  the 
efforts  of  the  department  with  other  agen- 
cies of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Fund- 
ing for  this  expanded  program  will  be  car- 
ried out  under  an  impact  grant  of  the  LEAA 
received  in  1972. 

Plans  are  still  in  the  developmental  stage; 
however,  the  future  will  see  an  increase  In 
the  number  of  attorneys  assigned  to  the 
Criminal  Justice  Interface  Division  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  direct  legal  assistance 
to  officers  on  the  street  from  arrest  through 
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prosecution.  Results  of  arrests  will  be  sys- 
tematically reviewed  in  order  to  determine  if 
any  deficiency  exists  In  police  practice  and 
lu  the  subsequent  handling  of  each  case  by 
prosecutors,  the  courts,  and  the  corrections 
process.  Attention  will  be  specifically  di- 
rected toward  Improved  case  preparation  and 
improved  procedures  involving  recidivists,  or- 
ganized crime,  crimes  of  violence,  and  of- 
fenders on  probation  and /or  parole.  Adminis- 
istrative  policies  and  procedures  will  be  re- 
viewed relative  to  criminal  Justice  problems; 
and  additional  training  will  be  emphasized 
at  patrol  and  investigative  levels,  as  well  as 
at  the  levels  of  supervisory  and  command 
officers.  A  program  will  also  be  Implemented 
to  train  legal  technicians  who  will  work  di- 
rectly with  uniformed  and  other  field  officers 
on  routine  legal  matters. 

By  providing  liaison  and  direct  support  to 
all  segments  of  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
the  Dallas  Police  Department  will  be  better 
able  to  analyze  its  own  practices,  policies, 
and  enforcement  efforts.  Cooperation  has  al- 
ways been  the  llfeblood  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement. The  Criminal  Justice  Interface 
Division  of  the  Delias  police  is  enhancing 
this  proven  concept  with  the  legal  exper- 
tise so  necessary  to  the  complexities  of  mod- 
ern law  enforcement. 


FARM    PRICES    PEAK    IN    JULY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
cattle  and  hog  levels  helping  to  push 
July  along,  this  was  the  second  record 
month  In  a  row  for  farm  prices.  Com- 
pared with  a  year  ago.  farm  prices  were 
13  percent  higher  than  July  1971.  This  is 
extremely  good  news  for  farmers  gener- 
ally. I  attach  herewith  an  article  titled. 
"Farm  Prices  Rise  to  Peak  in  Month"  In 
the  August  1  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  will  be  glad 
to  read  it: 

Farm  Prices  Rise  To  Peak  in  Month 

Washington,  July  31. — Further  increases 
for  cattle  and  hogs  helped  send  farm  prices 
In  July  to  a  record  for  the  second  consecutive 
month,  the  Agriculture  Department  reported 
today. 

The  July  index  for  raw  farm  products  was 
up  1.5  per  cent,  the  department  said.  In  June 
the  Index  also  rose  1.6  per  cent  to  break  a 
record  set  In  February.  1951. 

Compared  with  a  year  ago,  farm  prices  in 
July  were  13  per  cent  higher. 

Officials  said  higher  prices  for  hogs,  cattle, 
potatoes,  eggs,  milk  and  onions  contributed 
to  most  of  the  increase. 

Lower  prices  were  reported  for  cotton, 
peaches,  lettuce,  grapefruit,  hay,  tomatoes, 
and  oranges. 

Administration  price  curbs  do  not  apply  to 
raw  products  sold  by  farmers,  and  middlemen 
can  pass  added  costs  on  to  consumers. 

The  July  index  was  reported  at  323  per  cent 
of  a  1910-14  base  used  to  measure  farm  prices. 
In  June,  the  index  rose  to  317  per  cent,  ex- 
ceeding the  former  high  of  313  set  during 
the  Korean  War  more  tlian  20  years  ago. 

HOG   LEVELS   RISK 

Meanwhile,  farm  expenses  In  July  rose 
1  per  cent  and  averaged  6  per  cent  more  than 
a  year  earlier,  the  Crop  Reportlng-Board  said. 
The  expense  index  also  rose  1  per  cent  In 
June. 

Cattle  averaged  $34.60  per  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  at  mid-July — a  record  compared 
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with  $34.20  In  June,  the  former  record,  and 
with  $28.50  a  year  earlier. 

Hogs  averaged  $27.50  per  100  pounds, 
equaling  the  high  set  In  February,  1970.  In 
June,  hogs  averaged  $26.40  and  a  year  earlier 
they  averaged  $19.00. 

A  comparison  of  farm-product  prices  and 
costs,  expressed  as  a  parity  ratio  based  on  the 
1910-14  formula,  was  75  per  cent  in  July, 
c<Hnpared  with  73  In  June  and  69  a  year 
earUer. 

Under  the  parity  guideline,  prices  farmers 
receive  and  pay  out  are  theoretically  in  har- 
mony when  the  1910-14  ratio  is  100  per  cent. 

A  more  recent  measure,  using  1967  as  a 
base,  showed  the  ratio  at  100  per  cent  in  July, 
compared  with  99  in  June  and  93  a  year 
earlier. 

Prices  farmers  received  in  July  averaged 
127  per  cent  of  the  1967  base,  and  expenses 
127  per  cent,  compared  with  125  and  126  in 
June. 


RED  CHINA'S  NEW  OPIUM  WAR 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Peking  regime  has  gained  entrance 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  trade  with 
that  Communist  stronghold  is  being 
considered,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  Red  China  ranks  today  as  prob- 
ably the  world's  leading  producer  and 
pusher  of  narcotics. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
will  include  an  article  written  by  Eric 
Brodin  which  appeared  in  the  Mainichi 
DaUy  News,  Japan,  on  July  23,  1972.  It 
will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Brodin  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  Nation's 
newest  member  can  reconcile  member- 
ship of  such  an  organization  with  its 
growing,  production,  and  export,  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  destined  for  markets  where 
they  will  do  most  harm? 

The  article  follows : 
China's    New     Opium     War:     Large    Areas 
Devoted  to  Opium  Production 
(By  Eric  Brodin) 

Geneva  (PWP). — Communist  China  was 
not  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  when 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  held 
Its  24th  meeting  here  In  September  and 
October  last  year.  Had  It  been,  there  Is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese  would 
have  boycotted  the  meeting.  The  reason  Is 
obvious.  China  Is  today  one  of  the  world's 
largest  producers  and  exporters  of  opium  and 
heroin,  and  this  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  a  deliberate  policy. 

Peking  leaders  have  reason  to  recall  how, 
at  one  time,  the  "white  devils"  from  the 
Western  world  Imposed  the  opium  habit  on 
the  Chinese.  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  re- 
membered this  in  1928  when  he  was  Instruct- 
ing his  first  cadres,  the  members  of  which 
had  Just  fied  from  Hunan  Province  to  the 
Chingkanshan  mountain  area  in  Bliangsl 
Province.  He  ordered  them  to  get  busy  and 
plant  the  poppy  for  large-scale  c^Ium  pro- 
duction. Pull-scale  planting  of  the  poppy 
was  achieved  by  1935.  The  civil  war  between 
the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists,  plxis 
the  Japanese  occupation,  hamp>ered  the  pro- 
duction plans.  By  October  1949,  however,  the 
Communist  leaders  gave  secret  instructions 
to  all  provinces  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  opium  production — for  future  export. 
Since  1958  this  activity  has  been  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  crops  produced  on  state- 
operated  farms.  But  the  export  of  opium  had 
begun  by  1950. 
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Proof  of  this  was  revealed  at  last  year's 
Geneva  meeting  when  the  British  delegation 
to  the  UJ*.  Commission  produced  a  letter, 
dated  October  1950,  In  which  600  tons  of 
opium  were  offered  for  sale — "on  generous 
terms"— to  the  Hong  Kong  division  of  Im- 
perial Chemical  Industries  (ICI) .  The  British 
delegation  affirmed  that  thU  offer  had  been 
rejected.  The  opium  In  question  was  de- 
scribed as  having  a  morphine  content  of  be- 
tween eight  and  11  per  cent  and  came  from 
the  Jehol  area  of  China. 

China's  production  and  export  of  opium 
has  been  growing  since  1952.  From  about  that 
time  It  appears  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  been  using  their  drug  exports  as  a  poli- 
tical weapon.  Perhaps  the  most  direct  con- 
firmation of  this  policy  was  received  by  the 
late  President  Nasser,  of  Egypt,  during  a  con- 
versation he  had  with  Chinese  Premier  Chou 
En-lal  at  a  meeting  on  June  23.  1966.  (This 
conversation  was  recalled  by  Nassers  close 
friend  and  editor  of  Cairo's  Al  Ahram  news- 
paper. Mohammed  Hassanein  Heykal.  in  an 
article  published  by  London's  Sunday  Tele- 
graph on  October  24,  1971.) 

Heykal  wrote  that  the  Chinese  Premier  had 
been  discussing  the  United  States  mUitary 
presence  In  Vietnam  with  Nasser.  Far  from 
expressing  unhapplness  about  the  soldiers 
being  there,  Chou  expressed  the  hope  that 
even  more  American  servicemen  would  be 
sent  to  the  war  zone.  "Some  of  them  arc  try- 
ing opium  and  we  are  helping  them,"  Nasser 
was  told,  according  to  Heykal.  "We  are  plant- 
ing the  best  kind  of  opium  especially  for  the 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam,"  the  Chinese 
leader  had  added. 

DEMORALIZATION   PLAN 

These  fateful  words  have  been  reflected  In 
newspaper  headlines  around  the  world — 
headlines  such  as  "U.S.  soldiers  xise  of  drugs 
growing  in  Vietnam,"  "Drugged  soldier  shoots 
comrade,"  and  so  on.  Although  the  number  of 
U.S.  servicemen  In  Vietnam  has  been  dras- 
tically reduced,  the  crhlnese  leaders  have  to- 
day succeeded  in  their  goal — "to  demoralize 
them  .  .  .  because  the  effect  this  demoraliza- 
tion is  going  to  have  on  the  United  States  wlU 
be  far  greater  than  anyone  realizes,"  as  Chou 
En-lal  told  President  Nasser  back  in  1965. 

It  is  understood  that  in  its  current  pro- 
gram, China  has  designated  179  counties  as 
important  areas  for  poppy-growing.  Some  60 
state-operated  farms  are  devoted  to  the  crop, 
318  communes  cultivate  it,  while  72  manufac- 
turing plants  attend  to  the  refining  of  the 
drugs.  Export  figures  vary  with  demand  and 
the  need  for  foreign  ctirrency.  But  annual 
production  levels  have  increased  from  about 
2.000  tons  in  1952  to  more  than  10.000  today. 
At  the  moment  there  are  some  5,830,000  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Manila  Eve- 
ning News  of  May  29.  1971,  China  uses  four 
main  outlet  areas  for  its  trafficking.  They  are 
Shanghai,  Macao,  parts  of  South-East  Asia 
plus  Korea  and  Japan. 

The  seriousness  of  this  International  traf- 
ficking of  dangerous  drugs  was  emphasized  at 
a  meeting  of  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Association,  in  September  of  last  year, 
when  members  were  told  that  the  estimated 
total  value  of  drugs  annually  exported  from 
China  amounted  to  a  staggering  800  million 
U.S.  dollars. 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mothers  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


DES:    A   CASE   STUDY   OF  REGULA- 
TORY ABDICATION 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH     CAROLINA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  timely  and  revealing  journal  ar- 
ticle on  the  regulation  of  the  cancer- 
promoting  drug,  diethylstilbestrol — 
DES — which  is  widely  used  as  a  feed  ad- 
ditive to  stimulate  weight  gain  in  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  article,  written  by  Ni- 
cholas Wade,  is  entitled  "DES:  A  Case 
Study  of  Regulatory  Abdication,"  and 
appears  in  the  July  28,  1972.  issue  of  Sci- 
ence, the  official  publication  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20,  1972,  I  called 
attention  on  the  House  floor  to  the  ex- 
traordinary action  announced  4  days 
earlier  by  FDA  Commissioner  Edwards 
in  connection  with  DES.  Tlie  Commis- 
sioner had  announced  that  FDA  would 
shortly  publish  a  proposal  in  the  Federal 
Register  to  withdraw  approval  of  the 
new  drug  application  for  the  use  of  DES 
in  animal  feed,  but  stated  that  PDA  does 
not  have  suflBcient  information  to  act  in 
this  matter  and  is  proposing  the  order  to 
ban  DES  only  as  a  means  of  accumula- 
ting additicmal  information  at  a  public 
hearing. 

As  I  had  informed  the  House,  this  is  a 
curious  approach  to  law  enforcement. 
Either  PDA  has  the  necessary  evidence 
to  ban  DES  as  a  feed  additive,  in  wliich 
case  tlie  agency  has  the  responsibility  to 
take  forthright  action,  or  else  it  is  not 
justified  in  beginning  a  formal  revoca- 
tion procedure  of  this  kind  before  ob- 
taining such  information.  Congress  has 
given  FDA  ample  resources  to  develop 
the  necessary  evidence  prior  to  taking 
regulatory  action. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  DES 
has  been  showTi  to  cause  cancer  in  nu- 
merous species  of  animals  and  was  as- 
sociated early  last  year  with  a  form  of 
cancer  in  young  women.  It  is  also  well 
established  that  DES  residues  have  been 
found  for  some  time,  and  continue  to  be 
found  increasingly,  in  tlie  livers  of  cattle 
and  sheep  which  have  been  fed  mixes 
containing  DES. 

It  is  the  FDA  Commissioner  s  responsi- 
bility to  enforce  the  law  on  the  basis  of 
the  evidence  as  it  relates  to  the  carcino- 
genecity  of  DES  and  the  exii^tence  of  res- 
idues. These  are  the  onl.v  relevant  recu- 
latory  issues.  I  believe  FDA  now  has  the 
evidence  upon  which  to  make  a  decision 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  serious 
matter.  The  American  people,  acting 
through  Congress,  have  declared  total 
war  on  that  most  dreaded  enemy — can- 
cer. Congress  and  the  President  have 
joined  forces  to  make  available  what- 
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ever  resources  can  be  spent  effectively  for 
the  conquest  of  cancer.  One  of  the  major 
targets  in  this  fight  Is  the  identification 
of  chemical  carcinogens  and  their  re- 
moval from  our  food  supply  and  our  en- 
vironment. It  has  been  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated that  DES  is  a  i:owerful  chem- 
ical that  is  carcinogenic.  There  is  incon- 
testible  evidence  that  it  has  been  found 
and  continues  to  be  found  increasingly 
in  the  livers  of  animals  fed  this  drug. 
The  Science  article  follows: 

DES:  A  Case  Stvdy  of  RECfLAXoRY 
Abdication 

(By  Nicholas  Wade) 

A  restaurant  worker  in  New  York  was  so 
fond  of  chicken  that  he  had  for  his  supper 
each  night  the  necks  left  over  from  the  birds 
consumed  by  the  patrons.  At  that  time,  in 
the  1950"s.  the  poultry-  Industry  was  produc- 
ing a  particularly  tender-meated  chicken 
called  a  caponette.  whose  soft  flesh  was  the 
result  not  of  castration,  as  In  the  capon,  but 
of  the  Implantation  of  a  pellet  of  diethyl- 
stilbestrol.  or  DES.  The  DES.  a  synthetic 
chemical  that  mimics  the  action  of  the  natu- 
ral female  sex  hormones,  was  Implanted  in 
the  young  chickens'  necks.  On  his  diet  of 
caponettes"  necks,  the  New  York  restaurant 
worker  attained  Immortality  as  a  medical 
textbook  example  of  gynecomastia — the 
growth  of  female-sized  breasts  on  a  man. 
Last  year  DES  itself  made  medical  history 
In  what  the  Neiv  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine described  as  a  "unique  situation  in  hu- 
man oncology."  A  hitherto  extremely  rare 
kind  of  vaginal  cancer  was  noticed  In  eight 
young  women  admitted  to  a  Massachusetts 
hospital.  Their  only  point  in  common  was 
that  some  20  years  previously  they  had  all, 
as  fetuses,  been  exposed  to  DES  (in  one 
case  to  a  related  chemical)  when  their 
mothers  were  treated  with  it  to  prevent  a 
threatened  abortion. 

XSES  is  a  chemical  of  bizarre  and  far- 
reaching  properties,  chief  of  which  is  that  it 
is  a  spectacularly  dangerous  carcinogen. 
Some  22  countries  have  taken  steps  to  en- 
sure they  do  without  DES  in  their  food  sup- 
ply. The  hormone  is  a  regular  ingredient  of 
the  American  diet  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment permits  its  use  as  an  additive  in 
cattle  feed.  Fed  so  some  75  percent  of  the  30 
million  cattle  slaughtered  each  year.  DES 
makes  the  animals  fatten  faster  and  on  less 
grain,  thereby  saving  cattlemen  some  $90 
million  yearly.  In  the  past  9  months,  the 
chemical  has  enjoyed  a  crescendo  of  notori- 
ety— culminating  in  hearings  last  week  be- 
fore Senator  Kennedy's  health  subcommit- 
tee— because  residues  of  DES  i.'  p'-sslbly  can- 
cer-causing quantities  contl  ''e  to  this  day 
to  appear  In  beef. 

The  attempts  of  the  Food  ^nd  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA)  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  DES  form  an  illuminating  case  study  of 
the  use  of  scientific  information  in  regula- 
tory decision-making.  The  DES  case  also  il- 
lustrates the  gulf  between  the  present  law 
and  rational  policy,  as  well  as  the  basic  and 
as  yet  unresolved  dilemma  of  food  protec- 
tion: Is  there  a  "no  effect"  level  at  which 
a  carcinogen  can  safely  be  allowed  in  food? 

The  history  of  the  attempt  to  control  DES 
is  a  record  that  includes  negligence,  decep- 
tion, and  suppression  by  the  USDA  and  pre- 
\arlcation  by  the  FDA.  DES  was  f^rst  ap- 
proved for  use  In  cattle  In  1954,  with  the  con- 
dition that  it  be  withdrawn  from  feed  48 
hours  before  slaughter  so  that  none  would 
remain  in  the  meat.  Under  the  law.  the  FDA 
was  supposed  to  recommend  a  method  for 
detecting  DES  in  meat,  and  the  USDA  was 
to  inspect  meat.  For  H  years,  until  1965,  nei- 
ther agency  bothered  to  check  meat  for  DES 
on  a  regular  basis.  This  abdication  was  in 
spite  of  the  clearest  warning  signals.  For  ex- 
ample,  in   1959   the  National   Cancer    Insti- 
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tute  advised  that  "it  would  seem  the  better 
part  of  reason  to  exclude  this  known  potent 
carcinogen  from  our  diet  and  to  eliminate 
such  food  additive  practices  as  have  been 
shown  to  lead  to  any  detectable  residues  .  .  . 
in  our  food." 

The  methods  available  in  1959  were  good 
enough  to  pick  up  DES  resldties  in  poultry 
but  not  in  sheep  or  cattle.  The  Delaney  anti- 
cancer law  of  1958  says  unambiguously  that 
no  known  carcinogen  shall  be  allowed  in 
food,  so  the  PDA  had  no  option  but  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  the  hormone  in  poultry.  It 
was  clearly  only  a  matter  of  time  before  de- 
tection methods  improved  sufficiently  to  pick 
up  DE.S  re.=!ldues  in  beef  and  mutton.  The 
FDA  was  not  hurrying,  however,  and  in  1962 
someone  persuaded  Congress  to  emasculate 
the  Delaney  law  as  it  affected  DES  The  new 
clause,  a  piece  of  fine-print  chicanery  known 
as  Section  512(d)(1)(H)  of  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  said  that  it  Is  okay  to 
feed  carcinogens  to  meat  animals,  as  long  as 
no  residue  is  left  in  the  meat  when  the  chem- 
ical is  used  according  to  label  directions  that 
are  "re.isonably  certain  to  be  followed  in 
practice."  In  other  words.  If  you  find  DES  in 
meat,  that's  the  fault  of  the  farmer  for  "dis- 
obeying" the  "reasonable"  regulations.  So 
don't  ban  DES,  jail  the  farmer. 

The  loophole  didn't  face  any  test  until 
1965,  the  first  year  the  USDA  started  to  check 
beef  regularly  for  DES.  Even  then,  the 
USDA's  anxiety  about  DES  remained  less 
than  extreme,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  John  N.  S.  White,  a  former  USDA  meat 
inspector  In  Los  Angeles.  Noticing  that  cows 
fed  particularly  heavy  doses  of  DES  developed 
anatomical  abnormalities.  White  prepared  a 
scientific  article  suggesting  that  DES  should 
be  more  strictly  controlled.  He  was  told  not 
to  publish  it.  When  he  persisted  he  received 
the  following  encouragement  in  a  letter  from 
a   USDA   personnel   officer: 

"I  have  before  me  a  file  disclosing  that 
you  acted  contrarj*  to  supervisory  instruc- 
tions by  offering  for  publication  an  article 
entitled  'The  Effect  of  Feeding  Stilbestrol 
to  Beef  Cattle."  .  .  .  You  are  hereby  repri- 
manded for  failure  to  follow  supervisory 
instructions  and  conduct  causing  em- 
barrassment to  the  Department.  You  are 
also  warned  that  a  repetition  of  this  type 
of  offense  could  result  in  severe  disciplinary 
action   and   very   possibly   removal." 

White  eventually  got  his  article  published, 
by  the  expedient  of  quitting  the  USDA. 

When  the  USDA  did  start  looking  for  DES 
residues  in  meat,  it  used  an  analytical 
method  capable  of  detecting  DES  down  to 
levels  of  10  parts  per  billion  (ppb) .  Only  the 
year  before.  In  1964,  DES  had  been  shown  to 
cause  tumors  in  mice  when  fed  at  a  level  of 
6.5  ppb,  and  the  "no  effect"  level,  if  any.  had 
not  been  discovered,  then  or  since.  Hence 
even  meat  shown  to  be  clear  of  DES  by  the 
USDA's  method  could  still  contaiii  dangerous 
quantities  of  DES.  Little  wonder  that  a  sen- 
ior USDA  chemist  described  the  method  as 
a  "regulatory  control  chemist's  nightmare." 

It  was  the  nightmare,  nonetheless,  which 
allowed  the  DES  issue  to  slumber  on  for  7 
years  more.  Maybe  because  of  the  coarseness 
of  the  detection  method,  the  USDA  did  not 
bother  to  test  more  than  a  perfunctory  num- 
ber of  samples  each  year,  even  though  DES 
turned  up  In  a  suggestive  quantity.  In  1966, 
the  USDA  found  DES  in  1.1  percent  of  1023 
samples.  Since  some  30  million  cattle  are 
slaughtered  each  year,  1023  is  not  too  healthy 
a  sample  from  which  to  draw  statistically 
valid  conclusions.  A  reasonable  step  to  en- 
sure that  DES  was  not  contaminating  the 
ptibllc's  beef  might  have  been  to  Increase 
the  sample  size.  Yet  in  1967  the  USDA  tested 
only  495  samples,  2.6  percent  of  which  con- 
tained DES.  In  1968  545  samples  were  taken, 
in  1969  505,  and  in  1970  only  192. 

The  USDA's  sampling  program  showed 
every  appearance  of  dwindling  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  In  a  few  more  years.  For  1971,  how- 
ever, the  USDA  actually  increased  its  sample 
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size  to  6000,  yet  by  some  strange  circumstance 
found  DES  residues  In  none.  That,  at  least,  is 
what  USDA  Assistant  Secretary  Richard  Lyng 
told  Senator  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.)  on 
31  August.  The  truth  was  that  DES  had  been 
detected  in  ten  animals,  in  quantities  up  to 
37  parts  per  billion  (ppb) ,  but  a  lower  official 
had  ordered  these  results  to  be  suppressed. 
The  explanation  proffered  when  this  became 
known  was  that  the  residues  were  not  to  be 
reported  until  confirmed  by  a  second  method 
of  analysis.  No  second  method  was  available, 
so  the  results  had  not  been  reported.  In  his 
letter  of  apology  to  Senator  Proxmlre,  Lyng 
called  the  episode  an  "inexcusable  error"  and 
a  "gross  malpractice." 

In  a  critique  of  the  DES  case,  Harrison 
Welford,  of  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Responsive  Law,  concludes  that  up 
until  April  1971.  some  17  years  after  DES  was 
first  approved  for  use  in  cattle,  "neither  the 
USD.\  nor  the  FDA  could  make  a  serious 
estimate  of  how  much  DES  was  getting  Into 
the  nation's  beef.  This  result  is  an  object 
lesson  in  the  ways  bureaucracy  can  silently 
evade  the  consumer  protection  mandates  of 
Congress,"  WeUord  says.' 

The  cases  of  vaginal  cancer  discovered  In 
April  1971  suggested  that  the  silent  evasion 
policy  had  nearly  outrun  its  usefulness.  When 
the  USDA  admitted  in  October  that  it  had, 
after  all.  been  finding  DES  in  beef,  the  FDA 
had  a  crisis  on  its  hands.  For  a  start,  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  filed  a 
suit  requiring  the  FDA  to  ban  DES.  The  resi- 
dues of  DES  being  found  in  beef  were  con- 
fined to  the  liver  and  averaged  typically  2 
ppb — the  lower  limit  of  the  new  detection 
technique.  This  concentration  of  DES 
amounts  to  about  0.3  microgram  for  a  150- 
gram  serving  of  liver,  a  quantity  that  repre- 
sents an  appreciable  addition  to  a  woman's 
own  natural  supply  of  estrogen.  Whether  or 
not  regular  exposure  to  such  quantities  of 
DES  represents  a  cancer  hazard  no  one  knows, 
but  witnesses  from  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute and  elsewhere  have  advised  that  It 
would  be  prudent  to  avoid  such  exposure. 

The  FDA's  response  to  the  crisis  last  Oc- 
tober was  not  to  ban  DES.  but  to  lengthen 
from  2  to  7  days,  the  mandatory  period  be- 
tween the  withdrawal  of  DES  from  a  cow's 
feed  and  the  time  of  the  animal's  slaughter. 
The  continuing  presence  of  DES  residues  in 
beef  could  have  been  either  because  it  took 
longer  than  2  days  for  DES  to  be  cleared 
from  an  animal's  system  or  because  some 
cattlemen  were  breaking  the  law  by  ne- 
glecting to  withdraw  DES  before  slaughter. 
Which  explanation  had  the  FDA  acted  on? 
If  the  latter,  a  cattleman  who  neglected  to 
withdraw  DES  had  Just  the  same  chance 
of  being  caught— about  1  in  5000 — whether 
the  withdrawal  period  was  2  days  or  7.  Did 
the  FDA  then  have  scientific  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  2-day  withdrawal  period 
was  insufficient?  Apparently  not.  In  a  hear- 
ing on  11  November  before  Congressman  L. 
H.  Fountain's  (D-N.C.)  subcommittee  on  in- 
tergovernmental relations,  the  commission- 
er of  the  FDA,  Charles  C.  Edwards,  explained 
that  "sound  scientific  data"  supported  the 
belief  that  DES  is  cleared  from  an  animal's 
system  within  2  days.  This  may  have  been 
belief  at  the  top  of  the  PDA  hierarchy;  at 
humbler  levels  there  was  doubt  if  even  the 
new  7  day  period  was  long  enough  for  DES 
to  be  cleared.  According  to  a  position  paper 
drafted  on  8  February  1972  by  A.  J.  Kowalk 
and  R.  L.  Oillespie,  scientists  in  the  FDA's 
Division  of  Toxicology,  a  single  experiment 
formed  "practically  the  only  evidence  to 
support  a  7-day  withdrawal  period."  This 
study  is  "weak  scientific  Justification,"  Ko- 
walk and  Gillespie  said,  because  only  one 
animal  was  used,  only  a  single  dose  of  DES 
was  fed,  and  half  the  drug  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for.  And  far  from  Justifying  a  7- 


•  H.  Welford,  Sowing  the  Wind  (Grossman, 
New  York,  in  press) . 
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day  withdrawal  period,  the  daU  even  from 
this  experiment  could  be  interpreted  to  In- 
dicUte  that  residues  of  DES  will  remain  In 
the  animal  for  longer  than  7  days. 

The  practical  value  of  the  PDA's  7-day 
withdrawal  period  was  no  less  contentious 
than  Its  scientific  basis.  Roy  Hertz,  of  Rocke- 
feUer  University,  an  adviser  to  the  FDA  at 
the  time  that  DES  was  banned  from  use  In 
potiltry,  opined  to  the  Fountain  subcom- 
mittee last  October  that  the  new  7-day  with- 
drawal period  would  be  even  harder  to  en- 
force than  the  2-day  period.  He  categorized 
the  PDA's  new  procedures  as  "unfeasible  and 
Impractical  and  Ul-advised"  because  they 
would  Increase  rather  than  reduce  the 
hazards  of  exposure  to  DES.  The  only  Justi- 
fication for  using  DES  In  cattle  would  be 
under  threat  of  famine.  Hertz  said. 

"We  are  absolutely  convinced  that,  if  we 
do  have  and  enforce  sound  controls,  DES  can 
be  used  safely  and  effectively,"  Edwards  pro- 
claimed. But  It  was  Hertz's  predictions  that 
were  correct,  DES,  which  appeared  In  0.5  per- 
cent of  the  samples  tested  In  1971,  Is  at 
present  being  found  in  2  percent  (admittedly 
the  USDA's  testing  procedure  has  also  grown 
more  sensitive  over  the  same  period).  In 
the  week  ending  on  24  June,  DES  was  found 
in  an  outstanding  10  percent  of  all  samples 
tested.  As  for  the  threat  of  famine,  under 
which  the  saving  of  grain  by  use  of  DES 
might  make  some  sense,  the  present  wheat 
surpluses  are  the  highest  In  a  decade,  even 
though  farmers  were  paid  $1  billion  this  year 
not  to  grow  wheat. 

At  the  hearings  before  Fountain's  subcom- 
mittee on  11  November  and  13  December, 
the  PDA's  basic  game  plan  wat  to  rely  on 
Section  512  (d)  (1)  (H)  the  specially  created 
loophole  for  DES.  To  objections  that,  legal- 
isms aside,  a  potent  carcinogen  was  never- 
theless getting  Into  people's  food,  the  PDA's 
response  was,  first,  that  DES  Is  no  more  car- 
cinogenic than  the  natural  estrogens  and, 
second,  that  a  carcinogen  Ingested  In  small 
enough  doses  can  reasonably  be  regarded  as 
safe.  When  It  was  pointed  out  that  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  Delaney  clause  speci- 
fically to  protect  the  public  against  this 
kind  of  Judgment,  the  PDA  scuttled  back 
into  its  Section  512  (d)  (1)  (H)  bol thole.  And 
when  asked  what  would  happen  If  the  new 
regulations  failed  to  prevent  DES  from  ttim- 
ing  up  In  food,  Edwards  stated  categorically 
that  he  would  have  no  choice  but  to  ban 
DES  immediately. 

Although  the  PDA  Is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  against  the  manufac- 
turer no  less  than  vice  versa,  PDA  witnesses 
at  the  Fountain  hearings  seemed  to  be  grasp- 
ing at  any  straw  to  defend  DES,  even  the 
assertion  that  to  ban  DES  would  create  more 
animal  excrement,  leading  to  the  eutrophl- 
cation  of  lakes  and  streams.  A  less  absurd 
bulwark  of  the  FDA's  defense  is  the  conten- 
tion that,  for  any  carcliiogen,  there  exists  a 
dose  sufficiently  low  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  It  Is  safe.  On  this  issue  a  diversity 
of  voices  is  heard.  On  the  one  hand,  two  com- 
mittees of  independent  experts  have  advised 
that,  once  a  substance  Is  agreed  to  be  a  true 
carcinogen,  then  none,  or  for  aU  practi- 
cal purposes  none,  of  It  shall  be  allowed  In 
food.t 


t  The  two  committees  are  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  the  Evaluation  of  Low  Levels 
of  Environmental  Chemical  CaFCinogens, 
which  reported  to  the  surgeon  general  on  22 
April  1970,  and  the  Panel  on  Carcinogenesis 
of  the  FDA  Advisory  Committee  on  Protocols 
for  Safety  Evaluation,  which  reported  In  De- 
cember 1969.  The  former  committee,  chaired 
by  Umberto  Safflotll  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  said  eero  carcinogens  should  be 
aUowed  In  food;  the  latter  committee,  chair- 
ed by  Norton  Nelson  of  the  New  York  Unlver* 
slty  Medical  Center,  opted  for  "levels  wblcb 
are  the  practical  equivalent  of  zero." 
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HOW   LITTLE   IS   ENOUGH? 

On  the  otber  band,  the  Food  Protection 
Committee  of  the  National  Academy  oS 
Sciences  <NAS)-«tate«  In  a  1968  report  that 
under  certain  conditions  people  of  sound 
toxlcologlcal  Judgment  can  afioertaln  "tozl- 
oologically  Insigniflcant"  levels  of  a  chemi- 
cal. Any  claim  by  the  NAS  food  protection 
omnmlttee  to  be  an  independent,  unbiased, 
and  rapresentaUve  body  of  experts  must  be 
weighed  against  the  fact  that  It  is  supported 
by  grants  from  the  food,  chemical,  and  pack- 
aging industries,  and  five  of  the  nine  scien- 
tists who  prepared  the  1969  report  were  em- 
ployed by  food  or  chemical  companies. 

Which  Bide  did  the  FDA  favor.  Fountain 
asked  during  the  DES  hearings.  "We  cannot, 
with  confidence  determine  what  a  practical 
safe  level  would  be  of  a  carcinogen,"  the 
PDA  said  In  written  response.  "However  .  .  . 
we  must  be  pragmatic."  The  PDA  "accepts 
and  endorses  the  Delaney  clause."  On  the 
other  hand,  "arbitrarily  to  ban  foods  that 
contain  mlnlscule  amounts  of  known  [can- 
cer-]  Inducing  factors  would  lead  to  chaos 
and  an  Inordinate  waste  of  vitally  needed 
food"  Who  could  doubt  Just  where  the  PDA 
stood  on  this  vital  Issue? 

"If  we  find  the  new  program  Is  not  going 
to  work."  FDA  commissioner  Edwards  told 
Fountain  last  December.  "...  we  wUl  take 
immediate  steps  to  ban  this  particular  drug 
from  the  animal  food  supply."  Five  months 
later,  when  DES  residues  bad  not  increased 
but  quadrupled,  it  was  time  for  the  PDA  to 
deliver  on  its  promise.  On  16  June,  Edwards 
announced  that  he  wotild  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing in  order  for  the  PDA  to  "make  absolutely 
certain  It  has  all  the  facts."  The  only  legal 
mechanism  for  holding  a  hearing  is  for  the 
FDA  to  propose  to  withdraw  the  drug,  as  has 
been  done.  But  formalities  apart,  it  appears 
that  even  now  the  PDA  has  not  decided  to  ban 
DES.  "We  have  not  yet  concluded  that  with- 
drawal of  approval  for  DES  Is  the  appropri- 
ate course  of  action,"  Edwards  said  in  his 
16  June  announcement. 

The  PDA's  decision  to  hold  hearings  on 
DES  did  not  please  everyone.  Fountain  dis- 
missed it  as  "merely  a  tactic  for  delaying  the 
regulatory  action  which  the  law  requires." 
And  the  new  head  of  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  Prank  J.  Rauscher,  courageotisly 
took  public  exception  to  the  policy  of  his  fel- 
low bureaucrat.  Anything  that  adds  to  man's 
carcinogenic  burden  should  be  eliminated  If 
possible,  Rauscher  told  Morton  Mintz  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  it  would  be  "prudent" 
to  eliminate  DES  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
FDA's  public  hearing. 

Why  has  the  FDA  invested  so  much  credit 
in  the  defei«e  of  a  mediocre  and  probably 
unwlnnable  cause?  Cynics  have  observed  that 
the  Administration  has  been  visibly  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  price  of  meat  In  an 
election  year,  and  the  banning  of  DES  would 
cause  a  smaU  but  perceptible  rise — 3.85  cents 
per  pound — in  the  price  of  beef.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  FDA's  present  course  of  action 
will  probably  not  lead  to  a  decision  on  DES 
until  shortly  after  7  November  does  not  In 
itself  invalidate  this  explanation.  Another 
consideration  Uie  PDA  may  have  In  mind  Is 
that  If  they  cannot  hold  the  line  with  DES, 
which  has  a  legal  loophcde  taUored  for  It,  a 
lot  of  other  chemicals  may  fall  domino-like 
into  the  Jaws  of  the  Delaney  datise:  "Des 
wlU  not  be  the  only  substance  to  generate 
these  kinds  of  issues,"  Edwards  complained 
darkly  to  Kennedy's  subcommittee.  More  Im- 
portant, perhaps,  the  defense  of  the  carcino- 
genic food  additive  is  a  self-sustaining  activ- 
ity, from  which  the  PDA  can  withdraw  only 
at  the  price  of  admitting  that  the  critics 
were  right  all  along. 
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THE  WILLOWS  DAILY  JOURNALS 
UNCOMMON  EDITORIAL  POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  occurred  an  interesting  exchange 
betvireen  Editor  Edwin  F.  Davis  and  Lyon 
Evans,  both  of  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Willows,  Calif. 

On  July  19  Editor  Davis  wrote  an 
editorial  accusing  Senator  McGovkrn  of 
winning  the  Democratic  nomination  by 
a  power  play  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. On  July  24  Lyon  Evans  responded 
on  the  same  editorial  page  to  the  Davis 
editorial.  What  is  noteworthy  about  this 
exchange  is  not  the  substance  of  the 
columns,  although  both  articles  are  ex- 
amples of  excellent  argumentative  dis- 
course. The  importance  of  these  two 
articles  lies  in  their  publication  on  the 
ssune  editorial  page  of  the  same  news- 
paper. 

In  a  day  and  age  of  media  conglom- 
erates and  monolithic  editorial  policies 
it  is  heartening  to  see  a  small  town  news- 
paper with  the  courage  to  openly  display 
its  staff  disagreements. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  a  dra- 
matic decrease  in  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers.  New  York  can  now  only 
boast  of  two  daily  newspapers;  Wash- 
ington has  also  recently  been  reduced  to 
two  dailies.  In  San  Francisco  the  two 
major  newspapers  are  owned  by  the  same 
company.  As  if  this  media  conglom- 
eration is  not  disturbing  enough,  too 
often  papers  refuse  to  publish  alterna- 
tive points  of  view  on  their  editorial  page. 
Minority  views  are  usually  expressed 
infrequently,  and  even  then,  they  are 
seldom  granted  prime  editorial  space. 

My  congratulations  to  the  editors  of 
the  Willows  Daily  Journal.  Ilieir  en- 
lightened editorial  policies  should  serve 
as  an  example  to  the  larger,  more  influ- 
ential metropolitan  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert 
the  column  by  Lyon  Evans,  entitled 
"McGovem  Win  No  'Power  Play, "  from 
the  July  24,  1972  Willows  Daily  Journal. 
Unfortimately,  a  filing  oversight  pre- 
vents the  insertion  of  the  editorial  by 
Publisher  Edwin  Davis. 

The  article  follows: 

McOovEBif  Win  No    "Power  Plat  " 
(By  Lyon  Evans) 

In  an  editorial  published  on  this  page  July 
19.  editor  Edwin  P.  Davis  accused  Sen.  George 
McGovern  of  "winning  "  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination by  a  "power  play  "  at  the  I>emocratic 
convention. 

"Having  .  .  .  declared  himself  publicly  as 
"winner  or  spoiler."  Mr.  Davis  wrote,  "Sena- 
tor McGovern  followed  up  his  threat  with 
sheer  Intimidation  (at  the  convention)  to 
ensure  himself  of  favorable  rulings  from  the 
chair." 

In  the  belief  that  "there  Is  nothing  so 
powerful  as  the  truth."  I  should  like  to  cor- 
rect the  distortions  contained  in  this  state- 
ment, set  the  record  straight  regarding  the 
McOovem  nomination,  and.  In  the  process, 
help  restore  the  Dally  Journal  to  the  path  of 
enlightened  Journalism  to  which  It  usually 
aspires. 
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Briefly,  Mr.  Davis  contended  that  McOov- 
ern  won  the  nomination  by  "capturing"  the 
convention  In  Miami  Beach,  allegedly  by 
making  use  of  "back-room  politics." 

In  fact.  McCJovern  did  not  "win"  the  nomi- 
nation at  the  convention  at  all,  let  alone  by 
back-room  deals.  Rather,  he  won  the  nomi- 
nation by  openly  taking  on  his  fellow  candi- 
dates m  open  primaries,  and  In  open  party 
caucuses  and  conventions  In  non-primary 
states,  and  by  openly  defeating  them — 
decisively. 

The  measure  of  his  victory  Is  that  Mc- 
Govern  won  10  of  the  23  primary  elections — 
including  the  last  six  in  a  row;  and  both 
New  York  and  California.  By  the  time  the 
convention  opened,  McOovern  was  within  100 
votes  of  the  nomination.  His  nearest  com- 
petitor. Hubert  Humphrey,  trailed  McGovern 
by  more  than  l.OOO  delegates,  and  had  been 
decisively  beaten  in  the  California  primary — 
which  Humphrey  himself  had  termed  the 
nomination's  "Super  Bowl." 

Of  the  other  candidates.  Muskle  and  Lind- 
say had  been  early  casualties  of  the  primary 
process:  Jackson,  Chlsholm,  Mills  et  al.  had 
never  gotten  off  the  ground;  and  Wallace, 
though  picking  up  a  lot  of  primary  votes, 
had  not  entered  enough  primaries  or  con- 
tested for  delegates  In  enough  non-primary 
states  to  have  any  serious  chance  of  winning 
the  nomination. 

When  one  adds  to  this  the  fact  that  no 
candidate  In  history  had  ever  entered  the 
convention  only  100  votes  short  of  the  nomi- 
nation and  then  failed  to  get  it,  and  that 
McGovern  on  the  eve  of  the  convention  was 
leading  Humphrey  by  seven  points  in  the 
opinion  polls,  it  becomes  clear  that:  (1) 
McGovern  had  earned  the  nomination;  and 
(2)  only  by  an  Illegitimate  power-play  could 
It  In  fact  be  denied  him:  a  power-play,  be- 
cause only  a  power-play  could  prevent  100  of 
the  more  than  500  uncommitted  delegates 
from  coming  over  to  the  McGovern  camp; 
and  Illegitimate,  because  such  a  power-play 
would  be  In  clear  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  new  reform  rules  of  the  party — rules 
which  McGovern  himself  had  helped  to  draft. 

In  view  of  all  this,  McGovern'.s  assertion  In 
a  Life  Magazine  interview  that  he  would 
"repudiate  the  whole  process"  were  he  to  be 
denied  the  nomination  by  "a  bunch  of  old 
established  politicians"  who  ganged  up  on 
him  In  "an  illegitimate  power-play",  was  not 
only  just:  It  also  served  to  put  the  old.  estab- 
lished politicians  on  notice  that  he  would  not 
take  such  a  power-play  lying  down. 

It  is  this  statement  that  Mr.  Davis  seized 
upon  In  his  editorial  to  stipport  his  conten- 
tion that  McGovern  had  "declared  himself 
publicly  as  a  winner  or  spoiler"—  as  if  to  sug- 
gest that  McGovern's  charge  of  a  possible 
power-play  against  him  by  old-established 
politicians  was  without  Justification,  and 
merely  a  ploy. 

However,  as  Mr.  Davis  and  everyone  else 
knows  perfectly  well,  such  a  power-play  did 
In  fact  occur,  and  In  exactly  the  manner  that 
McGovern  had  forecast.  That  Is  to  say,  the 
losers  In  the  California  primary  ganged  up  on 
the  winner — McGovern — and  attempted  to 
deny  him  151  of  his  271  fairly-won  delegates, 
which  In  effect  constituted  changing  the 
rules  after  the  game  had  been  played. 

Mr.  Davis,  unfortunately,  did  not  see  fit  to 
make  mention  of  this  crucial  fact  In  his  edi- 
torial. Instead,  glossing  over  the  particulars 
of  the  California  challenge,  he  went  on  to 
charge  the  McGovern  forces  with  engaging  In 
"sheer  Intimidation"  and  "browbeating"  of 
convention  Chairman  Lawrence  O'Brien,  In 
an  attempt  to  secure  favorable  rulings  on  the 
floor  regarding  that  challenge. 

Rightly  describing  O'Brien  as  "belea- 
guered," Mr.  Davis  nevertheless  made  a  fur- 
ther omission  of  important  information,  by 
making  it  appear  that  only  the  McGovern 
forces  had  put  pressure  on  O'Brien  to  rule 
their  way  on  the  challenge. 
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Actually — and  again,  as  everybody  well 
knows — the  dispute  over  the  rulings  of  the 
chair  had  been  initiated  not  by  the  McGov- 
ern forces,  but  by  the  same  bunch  of  old 
established  politicians  who  had  ganged  up  on 
him  in  the  California  challenge  In  the  first 
place.  And,  naturally,  they  were  urging 
O'Brien  to  rule  the  other  way. 

By  using  language  such  as  "intimidation" 
and  "browbeat,"  Mr.  Davis  made  it  appear 
that  there  was  something  improper  about 
the  way  the  McGovern  forces  wanted  O'Brien 
to  rule — which.  In  fact,  was  the  way  he  did 
rule.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  O'Brien  ruled  Justly  and  fairly. 

Hence  the  implication  by  Mr.  Davis  that 
O'Brien  ruled  as  he  did  "because  of"  the  al- 
leged McGovern  "browbeating"  Is  without 
foundation.  On  the  contrary.  It  would  seem 
on  the  face  of  it  that  O'Brien  ruled  as  he  did 
becaxise  It  was  right. 

Consider  the  specifics  of  the  two  rulings. 
In  the  first,  O'Brien  decided  that  120  dele- 
gates from  California  would  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  the  California  challenge,  while  the 
151  remaining  delegates  would  be  excluded 
from  the  voting. 

Mr.  Davis,  In  his  editorial,  suggested  that 
this  ruling  was  unfair  because  it  seated  the 
McGovern  delegates  but  excluded  those  of 
"his  opponents."  But  In  point  of  fact,  the 
anti-McGovern  forces  never  wanted  the  en- 
tire delegation  to  be  seated.  What  they  want- 
ed was  tc  exclude  the  entire  delegation,  on 
the  ground  that  under  the  rules  of  the  con- 
vention, a  delegation  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  vote  on  Its  own  challenge. 

But  as  O'Brien  rightly  pointed  out,  only 
151  of  the  271  California  delegates  were  be- 
ing challenged.  The  remaining  120,  which 
were  pledged  to  McGovern,  would  retain  their 
seats  no  matter  which  way  the  challenge  was 
settled.  Hence  to  exclude  these  120  legally 
elected  and  certified  delegates  would  have 
the  effect,  as  Mr.  Davis  quoted  the  McGov- 
ern forces  as  arguing,  of  "cheating"  them  of 
their  votes,  by  a  "parliamentary  ruling."  And 
commendably.  O'Brien  refused  to  do  this. 

The  second  ruling,  which  Mr.  Davis  im- 
plied was  extracted  from  O'Brien  by  McGov- 
ern "browbeating,"  Is  even  more  decisive  in 
its  rightness.  Here,  O'Brien  turned  down  a 
request  by  the  anti-McGovern  forces  that  a 
"majority"  for  piuposes  of  voting  on  the 
uncertified  151  California  delegates  had  the 
California  challenge  be  set  at  one  more  than 
half  the  entire  convention — that  is  to  say, 
1509  votes. 

But,  as  O'Brien  pointed  out,  excluding  the 
effect  of  reducing  by  that  number  the  size 
of  the  convention.  Therefore,  he  ruled,  with 
full  parliamentary  precedent  to  back  him  up, 
that  a  majority  vote  for  purposes  of  certify- 
ing the  disputed  delegates  would  be  set  at 
one  more  than  half  the  number  of  actual 
certified  delegates,  excluding  the  151 — that  Is 
to  say,  1359. 

Such  an  action  is  precisely  what  any  elect- 
ed or  appointed  body  takes  when  vacancies 
occiu'  in  its  membership.  Thus,  after  two 
Supreme  Court  Justices  died  last  year,  and 
the  seats  remained  vacant,  the  working  ma- 
jority of  the  smaller  Court  was  reduced  from 
five  to  four.  The  Justices  imderstood,  as  does 
every  legally-constituted  body,  that  there  is 
nothing  sacred  about  a  fixed  majority  "num- 
ber." What  IS  sacred  Is  the  principal  of  a 
majority  as  "one  more  than  half" — half  the 
certified  membership — and  that  Is  the  prin- 
cipal that  O'Brien  upheld  in  his  ruling,  and 
which  the  antl-McGovern  forces  sought  to 
tuidermine  in  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
pull  off  an  illegitimate  power  play  by  secur- 
ing an  unfair  ruling  from  the  chair. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Davis  states,  that 
the  McGovern  forces  urged  O'Brien  to  rule 
on  the  side  of  Justice  "for  the  sake  of  party 
unity."  But  this  merely  reaffirmed  in  private 
what  McGovern  had  already  stated  publicly: 
that  the  candidate  would  "repudiate  the  en- 
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tire  process"  were  he  to  be  denied  the  nomi- 
atlon  by  "an  illegitimate  i>ower  play."  And 
had  O'Brien  ruled  in  favor  of  the  anti-Mc- 
Govern forces,  he  would  have  been  participat- 
ing in,  and  sustaining,  that  power  play. 

In  sum,  it  would  appear  that  if  one  sep- 
arates the  hyperbole  and  Innuendo  from  the 
cold  facts  In  Mr.  Davis's  editorial,  we  are  left 
not  with  a  McGovern  group  that  "browbeat" 
and  "intimidated"  the  convention  chairman 
into  making  favorable  rulings,  but  rather 
with  a  convention  chairman  who  chose  to 
rule  on  the  Issues  in  a  way  that  was  fair  and 
Just. 

Since,  Uierefore,  charges  of  "intimidation" 
and  "browbeating"  have  not  been  proved,  and 
since  the  McGovern  forces  have  not  been 
shown  to  have  done  anything  illegitimate, 
the  allegation  that  the  McGovern  forces  en- 
g.aged  in  a  "power-play"  has  not  been  sub- 
stantiated. And  not  having  proved  that  a 
McGovern  "j>ower-play"  took  place,  Mr.  Davis 
is  thus  speaking  In  excess  of  the  facts  In  as- 
serting that  such  a  power-play  "won"  the 
nomination  for  McGovern. 

On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  shown.  Sen. 
McGovern  In  fact  was  the  victim,  not  the 
perpetrator,  of  a  "power-play",  by  those  who 
wished  to  deny  him  what  he  had  legitimately 
and  openly  won — the  nomination  of  his 
party.  Fortunately,  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention, who  had  been  openly  selected  under 
the  reform  rules  drafted  by  McGovern  him- 
self, repudiated  this  illegitimate  power-play 
by  a  gang  of  old,  established  politicians,  and 
instead  upheld  the  rule  of  law  and  the  spirit 
of  party  reform. 

Mr.  Davis  was  indeed  correct  when  he  de- 
scribed the  convention  as  "a  significant  de- 
parture from  former  national  political  con- 
ventions," with  its  "full  representation  in 
party  affairs,"  of  "grass-roots  citizens,  young 
men,  young  women,  blacks  and  other 
groups." 

Unfortunately,  he  did  not  grasp  the  im- 
plications of  his  own  statements.  For  how 
could  such  a  convention.  In  marked  contrast 
to  previous  conventions  dominated  by  a 
gang  of  old,  established  politicians,  have  suc- 
cessfully perpetrated  a  power  play,  or  even 
sought  to  do  so,  or  allowed  one  to  take  place? 
Clearly,  Mr.  Davis  has  been  caught  In  the 
snares  of  his  own  illoglc. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  In  the  coming 
weeks  and  months,  the  editor  of  the  Dally 
Journal  vrtll  have  more  to  say  on  the  Presi- 
dential campaign.  I  can  only  hope  that  his 
future  efforts  will  be  more  Ulvuninatlng  and 
coherent  than  the  first  one. 


AHEPA  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 
SALUTED 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF   OKLAHOXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  is 
celebrating  its  golden  anniversary  during 
1972,  and  I  would  like  to  add  my  com- 
mendation for  50  years  of  civic  and  pub- 
lic contribution  by  this  organization. 

Founded  July  26,  1922,  these  four  or- 
ganizations within  the  AHEPA  family— 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  Daughters  of 
Penelope,  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and  Maids 
of  Athena — ^have  provided  help  on  many 
occasions  and  in  many  fields.  Scholar- 
ships; relief  to  victims  of  natural  dis- 
asters; children  orphaned  by  war;  mu- 
seum, hospital,  and  library  assistance; 
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us  war  bond  sales;  and  memorial  con- 
struction are  only  a  few  of  the  causes 
undertaken  by  AHEPA  in  our  country 
and  abroad. 

Countless  individuals,  communities, 
and  charities  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  congratulate  the  members  on  a  half 
century  of  achievement.  May  we  have  the 
benefit  of  another  century  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  worldwide  causes. 


CUBBEKLEY  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SUPPORTS  MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
WAR-INJURED  "VIETNAMESE 

CHILDREN 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1972 
Mr.  "WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  my  of- 
fice wall  I  have  hung  a  photograph  of  a 
child.  He  is  no  ordinary  child.  He  is  not 
a  son,  nephew,  or  godchild,  but  he  c<Mn- 
mands  my  attention  every  day  and  I 
think  of  him  very  often. 

He  is  a  child  I  met  while  in  Vietnam 
last  year.  He  is  a  bright,  charming  chUd, 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  will  find  it  difficult 
to  join  with  his  friends  at  play,  for  his 
body  bears  the  ugly  scars  of  terrible  in- 
jviry— injury  caused  by  American  phos- 
phate bombs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  but  one  of  thousands 
of  innocents  in  Vietnam  who  bear  such 
scars.  Msmy  more  bear  scars  in  their 
minds,  not  their  bodies. 

Who,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  repay  these 
people,  so  many  of  them  children,  when 
their  bodies  and  minds  are  forever  im- 
perfect? 

There  is  one  group  of  Americans  who 
have  given  this  question  great  thought. 
These  Americans  are  making  an  effort 
to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  children 
of  Vietnam.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
Americans  are  young  people  themselves. 
I  was  greatly  impressed  by  a  recent 
letter  from  Coach  Bob  Peters,  of  Cub- 
berley  Senior  High  School,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  who  told  me  of  the  efforts  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  at  that  school  to  as- 
sist the  young  people  of  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  efforts  of  these 
students  and  the  cause  for  which  they 
are  working. 

I  include  in  the  Record  Coach  Peter's 
letter  to  me,  a  statement  made  to  the 
community,  and  another  statement  made 
at  a  ceremony  marking  his  own  symbolic 
contribution  to  this   effort: 

Ellwoou  p.  Ctjbberley 

SENioa  High  School, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  July  5, 1972. 
Congressman  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Waldie:  We,  at  Cub- 
berley  High  School,  are  presently  engaged  In 
a  most  unique  undertaking — a  positive  ex- 
pression of  an  attitude  against  war  In  the 
form  Of  a  "Gift"  to  ChUdren's  Medical  Relief 
International,  an  organization  which  spe- 
cializes in  the  rehabUitatlon  of  disabled  Viet- 
namese   war    children     (both    North    and 
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South).  We  are  tired  of  self-defeating,  de- 
structive kinds  of  protest  which  serve  only 
to  antagonize  and  alienate  the  very  people 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  something  about 
that  which  we  are  so  deeply  concerned.  We 
are  only  hoping  that  our  "Gift"  wUl  bring 
vivid  realization  to  all  the  world  the  fact 
that  innocent  chUdren  are  maimed  and  dis- 
figured from  the  indiscriminate  consequences 
of  war.  Political  beliefs  regarding  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  in  Vietnam  are  not  of 
a  major  concern  In  relation  to  this  "protest", 
for  It  is  only  war  itself  and  the  unutterable 
consequences  of  It  that  we  are  challenging. 

We  strongly  believe  In  the  premise  that 
all  must  work  together  for  peace  and  not 
fight  amongst  themselves  in  the  name  of  it. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  nation's  high 
school  and  college  population  have  been  pub- 
licly misrepresented  by  less  than  five  percent 
who  throw  "rocks  at  cops  and  bricks  through 
windows",  hypocritically,  in  the  name  of 
peace. 

We  are  calling  our  movement  "A  Gift  of 
Hope,  Love  and  Life." 

Enclosed  you  wUl  find  Information  about 
our  campaign  which  we  hope  you  wUl  take 
the  time  to  read.  We  are  asking  for  your 
public  support  of  our  most  unusual  endeavor 
which  we  hope  will  reach  national  propor- 
tions. 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  you  may 

give  our  Idea. 

Very  respectfully. 

Coach  Bob  Peters. 
Representative,   Students   of   Cubberley 
High  school. 

Cubberley  AMPHrrHEATER,  Ceremonial  Cut- 
TINO  OF  THE  Haib,  May  25,  1972 
I  gladly  and  with  pride  give  my  locks  and 
my  beard  for  this  most  worthy  of  causes  "A 
Gift  of  Hope,  Love  and  Life"  to  the  supremely 
innocent,  disabled  Vietnamese  war  children 
(both  North  and  South).  By  making  our 
GUt  to  CMRI  we  bring  to  the  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  all  the  world  the  fact  that  chUdren 
are  being  maimed,  disfigured  and  kUled  as  a 
result  of  the  Indiscriminate  consequences  of 
war.  Ours  Is,  for  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  world,  a  positive  expression  of  an  at- 
titude against  war.  We  are  tired  of  the 
throwing  of  rocks  at  cops  and  bricks  through 
windows  all  In  the  name  of  peace  when 
these  self-defeating  kinds  of  protests  serve 
only  to  effectively  alienate  and  antagonize 
the  very  people  who  are  In  a  position  to  do 
something  about  that  which  we  are  so  deeply 
concerned. 

We  offer  the  proceeds  from  May  15  on 
from  the  hair  and  l)eard  vote  and  we  offer 
the  proceeds  from  car  washes,  carnival 
booths,  a  dance  to  be  held  on  June  9  and 
other  fund  raising  projects  to  CMRI,  an 
organization  which  specializes  in  the  rehabil- 
itation of  disabled,  Vietnamese  war  chil- 
dren. We  ask  that  the  High  School  Student 
Bodies  of  America  Join  us  In  this  positive 
expression  of  our  attitude  against  war  by 
participating  In  a  new  high  school  movement 
which  wlU  be  called  Phase  U  a  Gift  of 
Hope,  Love  and  LUe  by  the  donation  of 
senior  class  gifts  or  proceeds  from  other  fund 
raising  projects  if  their  senior  class  gifts  have 
already  been  committed. 

The  Impact  from  such  a  single  direction 
of  Gifts  wUl  have  a  resounding  effect  by 
the  bringing  to  light  of  certain  horrible, 
agonizing  truths.  The  amount  of  time  we 
have  remaining  for  the  beginning  of  such  a 
movement  is  very  inconvenient,  but  so  Is  war 
and  the  consequences  of  It.  How  can  we  or 
anyone  else  turn  our  backs  on  mangled  chil- 
dren? People  must  work  together  for  peace 
and   not   fight  amongst  themselves  In  the 

name  of  It. 

Coach  Bob  Peters, 
Cubberley  High  School. 
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A  Lnrr  roa  Humanity 

Our  students  and  community  are  coottau- 
Ing  to  support  the  positive  attitude  of  our 
youth  in  regard  to  our  high  school  move- 
ment—"A  Gift  of  Hope.  Love  and  Life"— a 
positive  expression  of  an  attitude  against 
war  by  donating  funds  to  ChUdren's  Medical 
Relief  International  an  organization  which 
specializes  In  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
Vietnamese  war  chUdren  (both  North  and 
South). 

Our  next  fund  raising  activity  Is  a  Power 
Lifting  contest  to  be  held  on  Saturday, 
August  19,  at  11:00  a.m.  in  the  Cubberley 
High  School  Boys'  Gym.  We  are  looking  for 
sponsors  for  each  boy  who  participates  and 
are  asking  those  sponsors  to  donate  a  mini- 
mum of  one  cent  for  each  pound  that  our 
boys  legally  lift  (of  course  sponsors  can  pay 
more  but  it  Is  only  fair  to  inform  you  that 
Ufters  will  be  totaling  from  600  to  1400 
pounds  for  the  three  lifts— Bench  Press, 
Squat  and  Dead  Lift.) 

Our  kids  are  really  wcwklng  hard  on  posi- 
tive, constructive  ways  of  expressing  them- 
selves against  war  In  general  and  we  would 
like  to  continue  encotiraglng  them  to  do 
Just  that.  If  you  are  Interested  in  being  a 
sponsor,  please  send  your  name  and  address 
to  Coach  Bob  Peters,  Cubberley  High  School, 
4000  Mlddlefleld  Rd.,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

For  Information  about  Children's  Medical 
Relief  International  write: 

Claudlne  Fischer,  ChUdren's  Medical  Relief 
International,  228  E.  48th,  New  York,  N.Y, 
10017. 

Political  beliefs  related  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  be  in  Vietnam  are  not  of  a  major 
concern  in  this  form  of  "protest"  for  It  Is 
only  war  itself  and  the  unutterable  conse- 
quences of  It  that  we  are  challenging.  Please 
Join  us  in  our  most  unique,  positive  and 
constructive  form  of  expressing  an  attitude 
against  all  war. 

Respectfully, 

Coach  Bob  Peters, 
Representative,  Cubberley  Senior  High 
School  Students. 
(P.S. — Anyone  can  lift  In  the  exhibition  di- 
vision, so  get  a  sponsor  and  give  "humanity 
a  lift".) 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  JOHN  Y.  McCOLLISTER 

OF   NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  McCOLLISTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
congratulating  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association  on 
its  golden  anniversary.  Since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  in  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  in  1922,  the  organization  has  devoted 
itself  to  numerous  educational  pursuits, 
relief  for  disaster  victims,  and  various 
charitable  causes. 

Its  430  chapters  include  four  in  Ne- 
braska and  can  be  found  in  49  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia.  Those  in  my  State 
are  located  in  Omaha,  Lincoln,  Grand 
Island,  and  Bridgeport. 

Among  the  noteworthy  projects  of  the 
organization  in  the  field  of  education 
are  the  scholarship  awards  program,  the 
donation  of  books  to  schools  and  li- 
braries, and  summer  study  programs  in 
Greece. 

Citizenship  is  an  important  part  of  the 
AHEPA  program  and  chapters  provide 
help  to  those  who  are  in  the  process 
of  becoming  citizens. 
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Greeks  throughout  the  world  can  be 
proud  of  the  contributions  of  AHEPA. 
I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  such  out- 
standing achievement  and  to  wish  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  many  more  years  of 
success. 


AN  UNNECESSARY  DEATH 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  a 
quirk  of  fate  that  accounted  for  the  death 
of  Roy  Mullendore,  age  13.  He  would  be 
alive  today  if  there  were  more  effective 
gun  control  laws.  Any  society  that  allows 
handguns  in  private  homes,  must  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price.  That  price  is  nearly 
10,000  urmecessary  deaths  a  year. 
Perhaps  it  is  worth  it  to  the  man  who 
values  his  handgun  more  than  human 
life.  But  to  the  parents  of  Roy  MuUen- 
dore,  the  death  of  their  son  was  far  too 
costly. 

Roy  was  extremely  well  informed 
about  guns.  He  had  taken  a  National 
Rifle  Association  hunter  safety  course 
and  was  familiar  with  all  types  of  fire- 
arms. Perhaps  because  of  the  safety 
training,  Roy's  father  would  not  allow 
guns  in  his  home.  Unfortunately,  their 
neighbor  was  not  as  sensible  and  kept 
firearms  in  his  homo.  One  afternoon  last 
week  his  son  was  playing  with  a  sup- 
posedly unloaded  weapon  and  accidently 
shot  Roy  Mullendore — a  death  that 
would  not  have  occurred  if  the  weapon 
had  not  been  there. 

As  long  as  handgims  are  as  prevalent 
in  our  society  as  they  are  today,  there 
will  continue  to  be  innumerable  gun  ac- 
cidents." 

The  story  of  Roy  Mullendore's  death 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  on  June  27, 
1972.  The  article  follows: 

Hs  Knew  All  About  Guns 

Roy  Neil  Mullendore,  13,  knew  all  about 
guns,  so  It  was  a  doubly  terrible  quirk  of  fate 
when  a  friend  pointed  an  "empty"  .45  auto- 
matic at  him  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  gun  was  loaded  and  Mullendore  is 
dead  of  a  head  wound  at  the  hands  of  a 
13-year-old  plajrmate  who  didn't  know  much 
about  guns. 

Roy  Mullendore  lived  In  the  9900  block  of 
Portsmouth  Road,  and  be  was  visiting  a 
friend's  home.  Somehow,  at  about  noon, 
there  was  the  gun,  which  belonged  to  the 
friend's  father,  there  were  the  boys,  both  13, 
and  then  the  explosion,  the  silence,  the  am- 
bulance to  Prince  William  Hospital  without 
hope. 

His  father,  Thomas  Mullendore.  said  of  his 
son's  death  last  night  that  it  was  "purely 
accidental."  He  said  Roy  had  taken  a  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  hunter  safety  course 
in  June,  while  the  family  was  visiting 
Ethiopia. 

Roy  knew  how  to  handle  automatics.  He 
was  familiar  with  other  types  of  revolvers, 
the  father  said.  "He  was  familiar  with  all 
types  of  flreanxui;  he  has  fiired  a  .22  caliber 
pistol  and  rifle  on  ranges." 

But  perhaps  because  of  the  safety  train- 
ing, Mullendore,  a  communications  special- 
ist, would  allow  no  guns  In  his  home. 

"I  dont  own  a  firearm  and  I  have  not  let 
my  children  own  even  a  BB  gun,"  the  father 
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said  yesterday.  "Anyone  that  has  a  firearm 
in  his  house  is  .  .  .  well,  I  Just  don't  know." 

"It  was  an  accident,"  the  father  of  the 
other  boy  said. 

"I  d(m't  want  to  talk  about  it.  The  kids 
were  Just  fooling  around  like  kids  do." 

Police  placed  no  charges  against  the  youth; 
the  neighbors  were  understanding  yester- 
day, talking  of  the  dead  boy's  popularity. 

A  little  girl  remembered  Roy  Mvillendore 
lent  her  a  face  mask  at  the  neigbbothood 
pool;  a  classmate  at  M&rsteller  Junior  High 
wept  to  tell  of  the  two  going  iishing.  "Roy 
was  a  pretty  good  guy,"  the  fishing  com- 
panion said. 

Roy  was  born  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  He 
was  a  Boy  Scout  and  high  school  student 
of  distinction,  a  swimmer  and  competitor 
at  track. 

He  collected  poems,  and  his  favorite  poet 
was  the  Canadian  baUadeer  Robert  W.  Serv- 
ice. The  boy's  favorite  work,  hia  father  said, 
was  Service's  best  known,  "The  Shooting  of 
Dan  McGrew." 

Yesterday  he  came  home  from  summer 
school  at  Stonewall  Jackson  High  School 
where  he  bad  been  taking  a  typing  course. 

His  father,  taking  his  day  off  at  home, 
saw  him  briefly.  Roy  ate  a  light  lunch  and 
left. 

It  was  the  police  who  come  to  the  bouse 
after  the  accident  who  told  Mullendore  he 
would  never  see  Roy  alive. 
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HEROIN  ADDICTION:  THE  WAR 
BROUGHT  HOME 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
the  United  States  must  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  many  unanswered  questions 
regarding  why  the  war  continues.  In- 
creasingly our  attention  is  drawn  to  a 
reason,  and  a  question,  that  have  become 
paramount — the  infection  of  our  society 
through  the  Southeast  Asian  heroin  traf- 
fic and  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  use  its  power  over  Asian  allies  to 
stop  their  complicity  in  the  drug  traffic. 
An  editorial  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  describes  a  report 
by  Government  agencies,  including  the 
CIA,  which  have  recently  investigated 
the  involvement  of  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Thailand  and  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  narcotics  traffic.  This  connec- 
tion between  heroin  smuggling  and  the 
very  highest  governmental  levels  of  our 
Asian  allies  has  been  well  documented 
and  long  known.  The  destruction  of  the 
lives  of  yoimg  soldiei-s  who  became  ad- 
dicted in  Vietnam  is.  unfortunately,  be- 
coming a  human  tragedy  equally  well 
documented  and  known.  The  question  is, 
when  are  we  going  to  stop  the  war  and 
end  this  source  of  heroin  addiction? 

The  article  follows : 

Heroin  and  the  War 

Alfred  McCoy,  a  Yale  graduate  student  who 
Interviewed  250  people,  charges  that  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  has  known  of  Thai 
and  South  Vietnamese  official  Involvement 
In  heroin  traffic,  has  covered  up  their  In- 
volvement and  has  participated  in  aspects  of 
the  traffic  Itself.  The  CIA  has  publicly  denied 
these  charges,  in  the  process  even  persuad- 
ing Mr.  McCoy's  publisher,  Harper  &  Row, 


to  let  it  review  his  book  manuscript  belore 
publication.  But  now  there  comes  an  Internal 
government  report — done  by  the  CIA  and 
other  agencies — on  the  difficulties  of  con- 
trolling  the  narcotics  trade  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  report  states: 

"The  most  basic  problesi,  and  the  one  that 
unfortunately  appears  least  likely  of  any 
early  solution.  Is  the  corruption,  collusion, 
and  indifference  at  some  places  in  some  gov- 
ernments, jjartlcularly  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam,  that  preclndes  more  effective  sup- 
pression of  traffic  by  the  governments  on 
whose  territory  It  takes  place." 

That  is  to  say,  a  private  report  by  agen- 
cies including  the  CIA  confirms  the  thrust  of 
charges  which  the  CIA  publicly  denies.  The 
White  House  contends  the  report,  completed 
in  February,  is  "out  of  date." 

Now.  we  are  aware  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  worked  with  great  vigor  and 
much  effectiveness  to  curb  the  International 
narcotics  trade.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
largest  supplies  of  the  filthiest  poison  of  them 
all  apparently  come  from  or  through  Thai- 
land and  South  Vietnam,  if  cme  is  to  take 
the  CIA's  private  word — as  against  Its  pub- 
lic word — on  the  matter.  Nor  should  it 
stretch  any  reasonable  man's  credulity  to 
understand  that  the  United  States  has  had 
to  accept  certain  limitations  on  Its  efforts  to 
get  those  governments  to  stop  drug  dealing 
because  It  has  wanted  to  ensure  their  coop- 
eration In  the  war  against  North  Vietnam. 
In  the  final  human  analysis  there  Is  simply 
no  place  in  the  pursuit  of  honor  and  a  Just 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia  for  an  aU-out  honest 
effort  to  control  traffic  in  heroin.  This  Is  the 
infinitely  tragic  fact  flowing  from  continued 
American  involvement  In  the  war. 

Would  heroin  addiction  among  Americans 
have  swollen  to  its  current  dimensions  and 
would  the  amount  of  heroin  reaching  the 
United  States  from  South  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land have  reached  its  ciirrent  levels  if  the 
war — and  power  politics — had  not  gotten  in 
the  way  of  effective  American  pressure  upon 
the  governments  In  Saigon  and  Bangkok?  If 
President  Nixon  needs  any  further  reason  to 
make  good  his  pledge  to  end  the  war,  this  Is 
almost  reason  enough  by  Itself  for  what  It 
says  about  the  character  of  regimes  this 
country  has  gotten  into  the  habit  of  support- 
ing— lavishly  and  indiscriminately — In  the 
name  c^  our  "national  security"  and  world 
peace." 


DEDICATES  NEW  CHURCH 
BUILDING 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Free  Mag>'ar  Reformed  Church  of 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  dedicated  a  new  build- 
ing which  stands  as  a  testimonial  to  the 
deep  and  abiding  religious  faith  of  its 
congregation  and  its  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Barnabas  Roczey. 

I  was  privileged  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  which  climaxed  a  12-year 
building  program  on  the  part  of  these 
faithful  m.embers  of  the  church  and 
their  many  friends.  It  was  an  occasion 
which  attracted  ranking  officials  of  the 
Reformed  Church  and  other  dignitaries. 
Among  them  were:  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Laszlo  Berzeviczy;  Mr.  Paul  St.  Miklossy 
of  the  Hungarian  Reformed  Federation 
of  America;  the  Reverend  Louis  Nagy; 
the  Right  Reverend  Dezso  Abraham,  who 
Is  a  bishop  of  the  Himgarlan  Reformed 
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Church  in  America;  Mr.  Elmer  Charles, 
national  president  of  the  WiUiam  Penn 
Fraternal  Association:  Judge  Albert  Piok 
and  the  Reverend  Zoltan  Kovacs,  princi- 
pal speakers  for  the  evening;  and  Pastor 
Roc2Scy. 

The  decision  of  the  Free  Magyar  Re- 
formed Church  to  build  a  new  house  of 
worship  was  made  back  in  1960.  The 
step  was  the  purchase  of  property  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  of  McKeesport, 
where  it  was  decided  to  construct  a  new 
sanctuary,  Sunday  school  classrooms,  a 
fellowship  hall  and  a  parsonage.  Ten 
years  later,  the  congregation  authorized 
the  church  coimcil  to  proceed  with  the 
drawing  of  preliminary  plans.  Within  6 
months  this  was  accomplished  and  the 
church  began  making  rapid  progress  in 
its  building  campaign.  Groimd  for  the 
new  structure  was  broken  in  May  1971; 
the  cornerstone  was  dedicated  a  year 
later,  and  on  Sunday,  July  23,  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Free  Magyar  Reformed 
Church  gave  to  the  city  of  McKeesport 
a  new  edifice  constructed  for  the  worship 
and  the  service  of  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  and  every  person 
who  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
noble  imdertaking  deserves  public  rec- 
ognition. While  I  cannot  commend  them 
personally,  I  can  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  those  who  played  major 
roles  in  bringing  this  project  to  its  com- 
pletion. It  is  with  great  pride  and 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  insert  into  the 
Record  the  names  of  those  who  served 
on  the  church  council  and  on  the  church 
building  committee.  The  list  is  as  follows: 
CHT7SCH   Council 

Rev.  Barnabas  Roczey,  Pastor. 

Mr.  John  Kontz,  Chief  Elder. 

Mr.  Steve  T.  Balogh.  Vice  Chief  Elder. 

Mr.  Andrew  Toth,  Vice  Chief  Elder. 

Mr.  Albert  Bertok,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Robert  Jordanhazy,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  John  Canelle,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

BTTILOINC  COMMITTEE 

Rev.  Roczey. 

Mr.  WUliam  Arokhaty. 

Mr.  Oabor  BeJogh. 

Mr.  Steve  Balogh. 

Mr.  Albert  Bertok. 

Mr.  John  CaneUe. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pedor. 

Mr.  William  Jardanhazy. 

Mr.  Robert  Jordanhazy. 

Mr.  John  Kontz. 

Mr.  Andrew  Makatura. 

Mr.  Joseph  Martin. 

Mr.  WUliam  Orris,  Sr. 

ELDEBS 

Mr.  Oabor  Balogh. 
Mr.  James  Balogh. 
Mr.  Dennis  Calarelle. 
Mr.  Zoltan  Fazekas. 
Mr.  Steve  Jordan. 
Mr.  Robert  Jacklltch. 
Mr.  William  Jardanhazy. 
Mr.  Andrew  Makatura. 
Mr.  Joseph  Martin. 
Mr.  Alex  Meszar. 
Mr.  WUliam  Orris,  Jr. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Papp. 
Mr.  Arthur  Pogyor. 
Mr.  John  Rlt2so. 
Mr.  Andrew  Sotak. 
Mr.  Joseph  Szarka. 
Mr.  Albert  Toth. 
*        Mr.  John  Varga. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FORMATION  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN 
PARTY  "UNDER  THE  OAKS"  IN 
JACKSON,  MICH. 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  8,  the  Republicans  of  Michigan 
celebrated  the  dedication  of  Michigan's 
257th  historical  marker,  but  more  im- 
portantly we  celebrated  the  dedication  of 
the  historical  marker  commemorating 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  Party 
"Under  the  Oaks"  in  the  fair  city  of 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Although  there  were  many  notables  in 
attendance,  we  were  especially  pleased  to 
have  as  our  special  guest  and  speaker  our 
highly  respected  and  esteemed  Governor, 
William  G.  Milliken,  who  delivered  some 
very  appropriate  and  cogent  remarks. 
Since  what  he  had  to  say  has  appUcation 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Michigan 
and  outside  the  Republican  Party,  I 
thought  his  words  would  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  so  I  herewith  make 
them  available  to  my  friends  in  the 
House. 

Remarks  bt  Oov.  William  O.  Milliken 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  as  Governor, 
as  a  Republican,  and  as  a  citizen  of  this 
state  to  be  here  with  all  of  you  this  morn- 
ing for  the  dedication  of  Michigan's  257th 
historical  marker.  Most  people  when  asked 
to  describe  Michigan's  contributions  to 
America,  would  cite  our  tremendous  Indus- 
trial heritage  and  Its  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican technology  and  business  growth.  Since 
1896,  when  the  first  automobUe  appeared  In 
Detroit,  Michigan  has  »)een  a  leader  In  this 
nation  In  the  production  of  automobUes  and 
other  mechanized  equipment,  and  during 
World  War  II,  Michigan  was  known  as  the 
"Arsenal  of  Democracy,"  providing  the  bulk 
of  U.S.  military  equipment  for  American 
combat  efforts  overseas. 

What  many  faU  to  realize,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  Michigan  has  played  a  highly  im- 
portant role  in  this  nation's  developing  po- 
litical maturity  and  growth  from  the  time 
of  its  admittance  to  the  Union  in  1837. 

There  are  few  places  in  Michigan  where  a 
plot  of  ground  can  be  found  that  Is  a  more 
significant  American  historical  footnote  than 
where  we  stand  today,  for  it  was  on  this  land, 
then  known  simply  as  "Morgan's  Forty."  that 
on  July  6,  1854,  more  than  3,000  people 
gathered  with  the  intention  of  ridding  Amer- 
ica of  the  most  serious  blight  on  the  face  of 
our  nation — the  continuing  existence  of  the 
Institution  of  slavery.  The  scene  that  day 
must  have  been  truly  inspiring.  Whigs,  Free 
Sellers,  and  persons  from  all  walks  of  life 
gathered  together  with  one  purpose  In  mind. 
These  were  strong  and  concerned  men,  young 
and  old,  with  an  abiding  belief  In  the  po- 
tential of  this  nation,  a  pervasive  confidence 
In  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  every  Indi- 
vidual, and  a  deep  personal  commitment  to 
righting  the  wrongs  apparent  in  this  country. 
Among  those  attending  that  convention 
were  five  men  who  later  became  United  States 
Senators,  fourteen  future  members  of  Con- 
gress, three  distinguished  Jyrists,  many  cir- 
cuit judges,  three  foreign  ministers,  and  a 
host  of  men  who  were  destined  to  play  Im- 
portant roles  In  state  government  in  Mich- 
igan. As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  22  of  the 
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next  28  years  following  the  convention,  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  Michigan  was  occu- 
pied by  men  who  were  present  at  that  con- 
vention. The  resolutions  they  adopted  were 
strong  and  to  the  point,  opposing  slavery  in 
any  form  and  recognizing  the  need  for  unity 
among  all  freedom-loving  Americans  In  the 
fight  for  freedom  for  all  people.  The  Jackson 
Democrat,  in  an  editorial,  carried  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  convention : 

"We  never  saw  In  any  deliberative  body  so 
strong  a  desire  for  harmony  manifested. 
Every  member  of  the  convention  seemed  to 
have  come  there  resolved  upon  conciliation 
and  tranquU  action.  There  was  scarcely  a 
dissenting  voice  from  the  action  resolved 
upon." 

Those  words  serve  to  give  us  a  picture  of 
the  kind  of  a  gathering  it  was  on  that  July 
day  in  1854. 

In  that  convention  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  Issued  by 
Republican  President  Abraham  Lincoln  eight 
years  later  and  the  seeds  of  a  struggle  that 
would  ultimately  serve  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  leave  America  as  a  land  where,  finally, 
all  men  would  be  free. 

I  believe  that  each  of  us  In  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury United  States  can  iearn  an  important 
lesson  from  the  events  that  took  place  here 
118  years  ago.  The  national  self-confidence 
and  spirit  demonstrated  at  that  first  Repub- 
lican convention  are  symbolic  of  our  great- 
est assets  In  the  past  and  our  greatest  hopes 
for  the  future.  But  if  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves, we  must  admit  that  this  optimism  is 
not  shared  by  all  Americans  and  that  the 
voices  of  doubt  and  despair  have  become 
louder  today  than  ever  before. 

However,  we  cannot  really  blame  aU  our 
contlnumg  problems  on  the  government  be- 
cause in  America,  we.  the  people,  are  the  gov- 
ernment. Over  the  last  two  decades,  we  have 
had  many  opportunities  to  change  our  gov- 
emments,  but  the  problems  remain. 

In  large  measure,  we  as  Americans  have 
failed  In  recent  years  to  enlist  the  widespread 
public  support  for  the  reforms  that  are  so 
desperately  needed.  People  have  known  lor 
years  about  the  failure  of  our  prison  system 
to  rehabUitate  criminals,  about  the  existence 
of  racism,  and  about  the  desperate  financial 
plight  of  our  schools.  But  simply  being  in- 
formed Is  not  enough.  Once  people  are  in- 
formed, they  must  act.  And  that  is  where  we 
as  a  nation  have  failed. 

A  willingness  to  accept  failure  has  never 
been  counted  among  the  American  traits  of 
character.  Confronted  with  danger  from 
within  or  without,  we  have  always  respond- 
ed with  Imagination,  courage,  and  great  vigor 
But  m  the  last  few  years,  many  people  seem 
to  have  taken  on  a  kind  of  cynical  resigna- 
tion that  is  clearly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  our 
national  heritage — a  heritage  perhaps  best 
demonstrated  by  that  convention  in  Jack- 
son more  than  100  years  ago. 

Where  people  once  dreamed  impossible 
dreams  about  the  future  of  this  country  and 
the  quality  of  life  that  could  prevail  here,  all 
too  many  now  seem  content  to  accept  poverty 
and  hate  and  strife  as  the  American  way  of 
life. 

No,  the  greatest  threat  to  America  today  Is 
not  the  threat  of  external  invasion  or  even  of 
Internal  revolution.  The  greatest  danger  we 
as  a  nation  face  is  our  own  indifference  and 
our  own  apathy — the  spreading  conviction 
that  nothing  matters  beyond  our  own  per- 
sonal pleasures;  the  belief  that  if  It  works 
for  me,  it  Is  good,  regardless  of  the  princi- 
ples it  may  violate  or  the  effect  It  may  have 
on  other  people. 

How  can  we  change  these  things? 

Our  nation's  most  urgent  need  Is  to  once 

again  find  the  kind  oi  spirit  that  brought 

those  3,000   men   to  this   grove  of  oaks   In 

1854;  to  prove  to  ourselves  that  the  System 
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can  work  and  that  we  as  Individuals  have 
the  power  to  niake  It  work;  and  to  realize 
that  freedom  and  democracy  cannot  exist  In 
a  society  of  Indifference. 

We  are,  after  all,  free  men.  We  recognize 
our  problems.  We  have  the  world's  most 
highly  developed  technology  and  the  world's 
greatest  wealth.  And.  above  all.  we  are  free. 
Llitle  stands  between  us  and  the  solutions 
to  our  problems  except  our  own  confusion, 
our  Inertia,  and  our  fear  of  failure. 

We.  as  a  people,  need  to  revive  our  belief 
in  the  duty  we  have  and  the  capacity  we  have 
to  help.  And  we  need  to  make  Idealism  re- 
spectable again  In  this  country  that  was 
born    in   idealism. 

May  this  dedication  ceremony  serve  in 
helping  all  of  us  to  rekindle  the  flame  of 
freedom  that  burned  so  brightly  here  In  the 
summer  of  1854;  help  us  to  renew  our  belief 
In  our  Institutions,  our  belief  in  our  children, 
and,  above  all,  our  belief  in  ourselves. 


THE  MEANING  OP  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Auffust  2,  1972 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  Con- 
gress was  in  recess  recently,  an  editorial 
of  especial  interest  and  profound  signifi- 
cance appeared  in  a  weekly  newspaper  of 
my  district. 

The  Journal  of  West  Columbia.  S.C.. 
printed  as  its  lead  editorial  the  winning 
essay  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the  West 
Columbia-Cayce  Junior  Women's  Club. 
The  author.  Miss  Jeimy  Sexton  of  West 
Columbia,  chose  as  her  topic,  "The  Mean- 
ing of  Citizenship,"  and  her  thoughts  are 
indeed  inspiring. 

I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  yoimg  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  not  as  represented 
to  us  everyday — people  who  force  them- 
selves into  the  limelight  by  their  outra- 
geous actions  and  absurd  demands. 
Rather,  it  is  my  conviction  that  there  are 
numerous  Jenny  Sextons  throughout  this 
country  who  also  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  citizenship — yoimg  people 
who  realize  that  along  with  the  privileges 
of  being  an  American  come  responsibili- 
ties, and  a  duty  to  help  preserve  Amer- 
ica's greatness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  stand  here 
and  claim  Jenny  Sexton  as  a  constituent: 
and  because  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
experience  the  same  encouragement  and 
optimism  I  did  when  reading  her  words, 
I  include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Citizenship 

Citizenship  means  full  membership  in  a 
country.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  this  country,  the  United  States  of 
America.  My  country  grants  me  certain 
rights,  and  as  I  am  an  American,  the  gov- 
ernment demands  certain  duties  from  me. 

As  I  see  the  many  privileges  that  the  United 
States  offers.  I  become  thoughtful  and 
realize  how  lucky  I  actually  am.  Staying  well 
informed  on  local  and  world  affairs  makes 
me  see  that  these  "privileges"  are  not  the 
only  thing  that  I  have  to  think  about.  Being 
an  American  forces  me  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  Inflation,  unemployment,  the 
removal  of  our  men  out  of  Vietnam,  pollution 
of  our  environment,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
woes.  I  can  help  to  eliminate  some  of  these 
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troubles  by  writing  to  my  elected  representa- 
tives and  expressing  my  Ideas.  These  signs  of 
interest  in  our  nation's  problems  show  that 
our  country  and  Its  citizens  are  not  really 
separate. 

To  keep  this  country  a  good  place  in  which 
to  live,  I  must  fulfill  the  complex  duties  of 
my  citizenship.  I  must  learn  to  be  courteous, 
unselfish,  and  friendly,  and  In  addition  to 
these  character  qualities  I  must  be  able  to 
get  along  well  with  others  so  that  I  can  ac- 
cept responsibilities  for  future  betterment  of 
my  community  and  country.  Being  an  Amer- 
ican means  that  I  should  be  sincere  and  de- 
pendable so  that  I  might  become  productive 
and  render  a  worthwhile  service  to  my  fellow 
man.  I  must,  as  an  American,  accept  these 
responsibilities  and  obey  the  laws  of  my 
nation. 

America  is  a  radiant  symbol  which  Is  made 
up  of  freedom,  Justice,  and  peace.  This  sym- 
bol can  be  changed  from  good  to  bad  by  her 
citizens.  I  translate  this  symbol  Into  a  way 
of  life,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. May  I  always  be  proud  to  say  that  I 
am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  It  is  my  faith  and  my  beliefs  that  keep 
this  spirit  of  liberty  in  America  alive. 


August  2,  1972 


PRESIDENTIAL    PRIMARY    REFORM 


HON.  CHARLES  THONE 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  concise 
and  helpful  summary  of  various  pro- 
posals for  reform  of  presidential  pri- 
maries has  been  prepared  for  me  by 
Linda  Walker. 

Linda  Walker,  who  served  as  an  intern 
in  my  Washington  office  for  6  weeks,  will 
be  a  senior  this  fall  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  at  Lincoln.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Walker  of  Lincoln. 
Linda's  mother.  Carol,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  and  effective  work- 
ers in  the  Lancaster  County  and  Ne- 
braska Republican  organizations. 

Because  Linda  Walker's  qualitative 
analysis  may  be  helpful  to  all  those  in- 
terested in  improving  the  means  by 
which  we  choose  our  candidates  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  I  ask  that  this 
summary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  simimary  follows: 

Presidential  Primary  Reform 

The  general  argument  in  the  field  of  pri- 
mary reform  is  concerned  with  whether  we 
should  retain  the  current  system  of  prefer- 
ential primaries  by  states,  or  change  to  a  na- 
tional primary.  There  are  variations  of  both 
sides,  with  some  strong  arguments  for  each, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  combination  of  the 
two  would  be  most  ideal.  Both  editorialists 
and  men  in  government  have  offered  pro- 
posals for  change  In  varyii^  degrees,  and  It 
wlU  now  be  up  to  Congress  to  decide  on  a 
cotirse  of  action. 

The  advantages  of  the  current  primary  sys- 
tem are  apparent.  They  got  people  to  think 
about  which  candidate  is  best,  to  discuss  the 
Issues,  and  then  to  choose  for  themselves 
who  will  be  nominated.  The  disadvantages 
are  equally  obvious.  Money  has  too  much 
power;  and  a  relative  minority  of  voters  de- 
termine the  choice  for  the  rest.  The  selection 
of  delegates  to  the  national  conventions  is 
unfair  and  confusing  at  best.  About  one- 
third  of  the  states  select  delegates  by  direct 
vote,  and  the  rest  are  chosen  by  party  orga- 
nizations. There  is  no  guarantee  that  dele- 


gates will  proportionately  represent  strength 
ot  individual  candidates,  and  the  candidates' 
time  is  spent  electing  delegates  instead  of 
discussing  the  Issues. 

The  origin  of  the  preferential  primary  was 
to  indicate  major  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency In  each  party.  But  this  was  before  the 
days  of  the  public  opinion  poll  or  the  wide- 
spread communications  made  possible  by  the 
news  media.  It  is  sometimes  doubtful  wheth- 
er or  not  it  Is  serving  a  useful  purpose.  When 
compared  with  the  national  primary  pro- 
posal, however,  there  are  some  features  in- 
herent In  the  current  system  that  shoxild  not 
be  discarded. 

The  present  nominating  system  has  pro- 
duced outstanding  candidates  with  signifi- 
cantly differing  points  of  view.  It  provides 
room  for  dissent  within  the  parties  that 
would  not  be  possible  in  a  sudden  death  na- 
tional primary.  The  present  combination  of 
state  primaries  and  party  conventions,  along 
with  balloting  in  national  conventions,  pro- 
vides the  flexibility  needed  to  sort  out 
choices  among  multiple  candidacies,  and  ar- 
rive at  the  most  favored  candidate. 

The  national  parties  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  a  national  pirimary.  The  national 
party  is  a  loose  confederation  of  state  and 
local  organizations  whose  main  function  Is 
to  recruit,  select  and  elect  candidates  to  pub- 
lic office.  Establishment  of  a  national  pri- 
mary, conducted  by  the  federal  government, 
would  undermine  these  organizations,  limit- 
ing their  participation  in  the  nominating 
choice  which  is  related  in  many  ways  to  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  lesser  offices.  Also 
in  relation  to  parties,  the  voter  Uke^  to  think 
his  vote  wlU  count  more  if  he  registers  to 
vote  on  the  "winning  side",  the  party  in 
power. 

The  relatively  equal  strength  that  balances 
the  two  parties  now  could  be  seriously  under- 
mined if  the  party  in  power  were  to  gain  a 
lot  of  voters  in  primary  registrations. 

In  the  proposals  for  a  national  primary 
there  are  also  desirable  qualities.  The  main 
crusade  Is  that  people  must  democratically 
choose  their  nominees  as  well  as  their  Presi- 
dent. The  critics  of  the  current  system  are 
correct  in  saying  that  the  convention  pro- 
cedures and  the  ways  that  delegates  are 
chosen  constitute  cumbersome,  uncertain 
machinery.  With  the  national  primary,  there 
is  less  chance  of  political  manipulation;  and 
the  rank  and  file  voters  feel  closer  to  a  system 
that  is  not  confusing.  And  of  course,  it  would 
be  less  of  a  carnival — the  preferential  pri- 
mary focusing  attention  on  certain  states 
and  money-backed  "man  who  can  win".  It  is 
also  said  that  a  national  primary  would  con- 
trol campaign  expenditures,  but  the  cost  for 
two  nationwide  elections,  and  perhaps  a  third 
in  cases  of  a  run-off,  would  be  prohibitive 
for  any  but  the  very  wealthy  candidate. 

The  range  of  recommendations  for  change 
made  by  editorialists  is  all-encompassing. 
Some  do  not  want  any  open  primaries:  they 
say  the  party  leaders  should  do  the  nomi- 
nating. Others  maintain  that  we  cannot  dis- 
card the  contact  with  real  people,  the  chance 
for  a  dark  horse  candidate,  and  the  power  of 
the  states  to  formulate  their  election  laws 
that  our  present  system  offers.  Many  favor 
the  national  primary,  even  though  the  selec- 
tion process  would  be  geared  to  big  money, 
front-runner,  or  media  candidates.  There  are 
those  who  would  like  to  streamline  our  cur- 
rent system  by  passing  a  federal  election  law 
to  consolidate  the  disparity  of  varying  state 
elections — to  eliminate  the  worst  aspects 
such  as  the  wlnner-take-all-the-delegates 
law,  and  cross-over  voting.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  proposal  that  would  select  a  limited 
number  of  dates  that  the  primaries  can  be 
held  on,  let  them  be  known  in  advance,  and 
have  the  federal  government  reimburse  the 
participating  states  for  the  cost  of  the  pri- 
mary. 

The  members  of  Congress  have  mainly  con- 
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centrated  on  the  preferential  and  national 
primaries  for  their  proposals.  The  highlights 
\.f  the  legislation  Include: 

]  Only  three  possible  dates  for  prefer- 
e-'ir\l  nrimary   (H.R.   13945,  Udall). 

2.  Ali  delegate  selection  not  more  than  30 
civs  before  party  convention   (H.R.  13985). 

3  Direct  vote  for  President,  no  conven- 
I'ons  (H.R.  13995.  H.  Res.  1135,  S.  Res.  97); 
ci;rect  vote  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent |H.  Res.  11251. 

4.  All  Presidential  primaries  to  be  held  on 
first  Tuesday  in  May  (H.R.  11085). 

5.  Direct  vote  in  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions (S.  Rer-  214). 

6.  Direct  vote  national  primary  (VP  chosen 
by  party)    (S.  Res.  215,  Mansfield-Aiken). 

7.  Regional  primaries  (S.  3566,  Packwoodi. 

8.  Primary  to  be  held  first  Tuesday  in  July, 
with  no  advertising  until  three  weeks  before 
(S.  3655,  Eagletoni. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  of  these  proposals 
is  the  Packwood  bill.  It  combines  the  good 
qualities  of  both  types  of  primaries,  without 
drastically  changing  the  system.  It  \\ould 
provide  primary  sequence  and  still  retain  the 
convention  to  choose  the  most  favored  and 
toughest  candidate  to  beat.  It  requires  a  uni- 
formity of  election  laws  to  eliminate  the  in- 
equalities found  in  state  laws,  while  the 
states  siiii  control  the  election.  For  reference, 
the  following  is  a  summarj^  of  the  bill — 
S.  3566  Presidential  Regional  Primaries  Act. 

Primaries:  all  states  included. 

Five  regional  primaries  held  each  presi- 
dential election  year. 

First  held  on  second  Tuesday  in  March, 
and  rest  on  four  subsequent  second  Tues- 
days. 

Order  determined  by  lot,  70  days  before 
each  primary  except  last. 

Generally  recognized  candidate  (primarily 
recognized  by  media ) . 

Determined  by  majority  of  commission. 

Others  on  ballot  by  notifying  commission 
with : 

1.  Petition  signed  by  I'^  of  registered  vot- 
ers in  that  region  (not  more  than  25<i;  from 
one  state ) . 

2.  Paying  filing  fee  of  $10,000  (which  is  re- 
turned if  5'i    of  vote  g.^ineU). 

Candidate's  list — tentative  70  days  before, 
final  30  days  before. 

Off  list  if  affidavit  filed  to  that  effect. 

Officials  of  each   state   conduct  elections. 

No  cross  voting — only  vote  for  candidate  of 
that  voter's  party. 

Convention  delegates- — 5':  or  more  of 
votes  cast  entitles  candidate  to  appoint  his 
own  delegates  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
votes  cast  for  him. 

Under  5''-  can  do  nothing;  percentage  that 
he  received  is  apportioned  to  all  other  suc- 
cessful candidates. 

Commission  appoints  delegates  if  candi- 
date", will  not  attend  convention  ballottns:. 

Delegates  held  until  after  2  ballots  or  less 
than  20':  rsached  on  a  ballot  or  released  by 
candidate. 

Majority  of  votes  is  nominee. 

VP  is  chosen  by  convention  in  accordance 
with  convention  rules. 

Commission — 

"Federal  Primary  Elections  Commission," 
bipartisan,  5  members,  not  more  than  3  of 
the  same  party  appointed  by  President,  Sen- 
ate consent:  5-year  terms,  with  only  one 
appointment  per  year — main  dvities — to  re- 
imburse state  for  costs  of  primary,  etc.,  as 
mentioned  above. 

This  plan  seems  to  cover  the  best  points 
of  all  the  suggestions,  with  only  one  excep- 
tion that  I  can  think  of.  I  feel  that  the  law 
should  give  the  states  the  option  to  hold  a 
primary,  but  require  those  that  do  to  con- 
duct their  primaries  on  one  of  the  dates 
specified  by  federal  law. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  the  other 
main  proposals  that  have  some  amotmt  of 
support. 
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H.R.    1394 fD-M-L    PLAN 

This  retains  a  50%  winner-take-all  pro- 
vision which  would  permit  a  candidate  to 
gain  momentum  with  a  series  of  victories 
and  would  reduce  the  chances  of  a  dead- 
locked convention.  At  the  same  time  It  pre- 
serves proportional  representation  in  states 
where  the  votes  were  split.  It  would  force 
each  candidate  to  compete  seriously  for  frac- 
tions of  the  delegation  in  every  state,  and  it 
could  encourage  a  proliferation  of  minor 
candidates  who  could  not  win  any  delegates 
themselves,  but  would  iiope  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  gaining  a  majority. 

S.    365S E.VGLETON    PLAN 

It  Is  difficult  for  any  candidate  to  reach 
primary  states  without  the  media.  A  little 
known  or  under-tinanced  candidate  can't 
compete  with  other  candidates  in  only  three 
weeks. 

FINCH    PLAN 

Summary — There  are  a  limited  number  of 
dates  known  in  advance,  and  not  all  states 
are  required  to  have  the  primary.  Expenses 
are  paid  by  government;  a  commission  is 
chosen  to  assign  dates;  tiicre  can  be  no  more 
than  six  primaries  on  one  date,  and  there 
must  be  a  representative  cross-section  on 
each  date.  A  candidate  enters  his  own  name; 
and  the  delegates  are  awarded  on  a  congres- 
sional district  basis,  with  a  plurality  getting 
all  votes  In  the  district. 

Analysis — A  candidate  must  enter  pri- 
maries selectively,  and  the  candidates  with 
broad-based  following  in  any  one  state  could 
win  all  the  delegates.  The  plan  is  less  likely 
than  the  Packwood  or  Udall  plans  to  result 
In  a  dead-locked  convention.  Tlie  mixture 
of  nominating  systems  is  confusing  at  best, 
with  some  states  under  the  federal  system, 
some  under  their  own  rules,  and  some  under 
the  caucus  and  convention  system.  When  the 
candidates  only  enter  the  primaries  of  their 
choice,  the  resulting  ballots  could  be  dif- 
ferent in  each  state,  and  as  a  result  only  a 
few  voters.  If  any.  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  choose  among  all  aspiring  nomlners. 

All  of  these  proposals  were  introduced  into 
the  92nd  Congress,  except  the  administra- 
tion-backed Finch  plan.  There  is  virtually 
no  chance  of  any  reform  in  this  Congress; 
the  sponsors  of  these  bills  have  said  that 
they  introduced  their  plans  early  for  dis- 
cussion and  possible  legislation.  There  are 
fears  of  inertia  even  then,  because  in  areas 
such  as  this,  there  is  a  tendency  to  want, 
to  get  things  done  when  it's  too  late. 


AHEPA  SALUTED' 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  TilE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  as  close  friends 
many  membeis  of  AHEPA. 

It  is  this  personal  knowledge  of  their 
good  work  that  causes  me  to  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute,  as  well  as  sound  a  note 
of  .sincere  admiration  and  appreciation, 
as  this  great  organization  celebrates  its 
golden  anniversary. 

The  American  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association  was  founded 
July  26,  1922,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  From  that 
small  beginning  its  works  have  become 
legend  across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land. 

"Whether  fighting  for  education,  for 
freedom  and  self-respect  for  all  Ameri- 
cans of  all  origins,  whether  displaying 
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benevolence  and  generosity  to  the  victims 
of  disaster,  AHEPA  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  promotion  of  good  citizenship 
throughout  the  length  of  its  domain. 

During  the  past  half -century,  AHEPA 
has  grown  to  an  organization  of  over 
50.000  in  430  local  chapters. 

The  goals,  accomplishments,  and  the 
fine  members  of  this  organization  de- 
ser\'e  the  tributes  we  pay  them  on  this 
anniversarj' — and  more. 

Certainly  America  has  been  enriched 
because  of  what  tliey  liave  done. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  -J.  FLLENDER 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Nation  bids  farewell  to  a  distin- 
guished American,  Senator  Allen  J.  El- 
lender,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Senator  Ellen- 
der's  outstanding  contributions  to  this 
country  are  too  numerous  to  begin  to 
detail.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a  man  so 
totTily  dedicated  to  his  work  and  respon- 
sibilities as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Senator  Ellender  was  for  many  ye? is 
ch.iirman  of  the  Senate  Agricuture  and 
Forestry  Committee.  In  this  position,  his 
contributions  to  rural  America  were 
perhaps  greater  than  any  other  single 
individual  in  the  immediate  past.  As 
chairmnn  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  tire  purse  strings  of  this 
country  were  literally  in  his  hands. 

Senator  Ellender's  public  career  _ 
sttetchcs  back  almost  55  years.  He  had 
already  established  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  State  government  before  coming 
to  the  Senate  in  1936.  As  majority  leader 
in  the  Louisiana  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  protege  of  the  late  Huey 
Long,  Senator  EUender  was  a  driving 
force  of  domestic  and  social  reform  dur- 
ing the  great  depression.  Succeeding  to 
the  seat  of  Senator  Long  in  1936,  Senator 
E'lender  served  without  interruption 
until  his  death  last  week.  Everyone  knows 
Senator  Ellender's  distinguished  contri- 
butions to  this  countiy  as  chairman  of 
the  Agi-iculture  and  Forestry  Commit- 
tee and  tlie  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  few  are  awaie  of  his  great  contribu- 
tions to  our  Federal  housing  programs. 
He  was  tlie  architect,  along  witli  Senator 
Wagner  of  New  York  and  Senator  Taft 
of  Ohio,  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
If  it  was  not  for  his  interest  and  sup- 
port, tlie  coalition  that  put  topether  this 
important  landmark  in  Federal  domes- 
tic legislation.  I  believe  tliat  it  would 
never  have  gotten  tlirough  the  Congress 
at  that  time.  Senator  Ellender  may  have 
been  classified  as  a  conservative,  but 
when  it  came  to  helping  people,  he  was 
indeed  a  generous  public  servant. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  the  award  that 
Senator  Ellender  received  along  with  me 
in  March  at  the  National  Housing  Con- 
ference regarding  his  contributions  to 
our  Federal  housing  programs: 
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In  Recocnition  of  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellen OER 

The  National  Housing  Conference  honors 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Lovilslana  for 
his  35  years  of  dedicated  service  In  the  United 
States  Senate  and  for  his  long-term  unswerv- 
ink;  support  for  the  cause  of  decent  housing 
for  all  Americans. 

In  1945.  Senator  Ellender  Joined  with  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Wagner  and  the  late 
Senator  Robert  Taft  in  sponsoring  the  Wag- 
ner-EUender-Taft  Bill.  After  many  vicissi- 
tudes this  pioneering  legislation  emerged  as 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  still  the  magna 
carta  of  the  movement  for  good  housing 
and  conimunity  development  and  notable  for 
its  first  enunciation  of  the  national  goal  of 
a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  every  American  family. 

During  the  ensuing  years.  Senator  Ellender 
has  maintained  his  support  for  this  goal.  In 
his  present  role  as  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Senator  Ellender  will  be  a  powerful  voice  in 
support  of  our  objectives. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  applauds 
his  distinguished  career  and  looks  forward 
to  bis  continued  leadership. 

By  Resolution  of  the  Membership  of  The 
National  Housing  Conference,  Washington, 
DC,  March  5,  1972. 


THE  NEW  BARBARIANS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

op    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  there  have  been  renewed  attacks 
upon  the  Nation's  campuses  of  tradition- 
al ideas  of  academic  freedom. 

New  left  philosopher  Herbert  Mar- 
cuse,  for  example,  states  in  his  essay. 
"A  Critique  of  Pure  Tolerance."  that 
people  who  are  confused  about  politics 
really  do  not  know  how  to  use  freedom 
of  speech  correctly ;  they  turn  it  into  "an 
Instrument  for  absolving  servitude."  so 
that  "that  which  is  radically  evil  now 
appears  as  good."  Having  established 
this  premise,  Marcuse  recommends 
"withdrawal  of  toleration  of  speech  and 
assembly  from  groups  which  promote 
aggressive  policies — by  his  definition, 
of  course — armament,  chauvinism — or 
which  oppose  the  extension  of  public 
services."  For  him,  the  con-ect  political 
attitude  is  one  of  "intolerance  against 
movements  from  the  right  and  toleration 
of  movements  from  the  left." 

The  practical  result  of  this  philosophy 
has  been  the  storming  of  university  po- 
diums  by  radical  students  who  have  pre- 
vented the  free  speech  of  all  with  whom 
they  have  disagreed.  Those  who  have 
been  victimized  in  this  way  and  who 
have  been  denied  their  free  speech  have 
included  Cabinet  members.  Members  of 
Congress,  newspaper  editors,  and  visit- 
ing diplomats. 

Charles  Susskind.  a  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering  at  Berkeley,  and  a 
man  who  lived  through  the  period  of  the 
Nazi  takeover  in  Germany,  remarked 
that — 

I  don't  know  why  they  think  of  them- 
selves as  the  New  Left.  Their  methods  look 
to  me  much  more  like  those  of  the  Nazi 
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students  whom  I  saw  in  the  1930s,  harass- 
ing deans,  hounding  professors  and  their 
families,  making  public  disturbances  and 
interfering  with  lectures,  until  only  profes- 
sors sympathetic  with  the  Nazi  cause 
remained. 

The  Nation's  university  faculties  and 
administrations  have  failed  to  speak 
out  in  clear  and  forceful  terms  in  behalf 
of  academic  freedom  and  in  behalf  of 
quality  education. 

Discu.ssing  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs,  William  V.  Shannon,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New  York 
Times,  v.-rote  that^ — 

More  students  are  attending  college  and 
more  money  is  being  spent  on  higher  educa- 
tion by  their  parents  and  by  society  than 
ever  before.  But  there  Is  great  danger  that 
much  of  this  investment  of  time  and  money 
is  being  squandered  because  many  college 
faculties  and  college  administrations  are  in- 
tellectually   irresponsible    and    incompetent. 

Di.scussing  the  decline  in  standards 
and  values  Mr.  Shannon  points  out 
that— 

In  countless  colleges,  the  retreat  from  re- 
sponsibility is  far  advanced.  Required  courses 
are  abolished.  The  teaching  of  the  traditional 
curriculum  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  aban- 
doned, in  whole  or  in  part.  Written  examina- 
tions and  formal  grades  disappear.  Students, 
including  freshmen,  are  invited  to  "design 
your  own  courses." 

Mr.  Shannon  concludes  that — 
The  responsibility  lies  with  the  admin- 
istration and  the  faculty.  The  intellectual 
devitalization  which  has  ruined  many  good 
high  schools  across  the  country  is  now  rapid- 
ly spreading  into  colleges.  The  result  can 
only  be  a  swelling  tide  of  New  Barbarians, 
armed  with  college  degrees  and  glib  phrases 
but  ignorant.  If  many  parents  are  uneasy, 
they  have  good  reason. 

I  wish  to  share  Mr.  Shannon's  article. 

which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 

of  July  2.  1972,  with  my  colleagues,  and 

in.'^ert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

The  New  Barbarians 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — More  students  are  at- 
tending college  and  more  money  is  being 
.spent  on  higher  education  by  their  parents 
and  by  society  than  ever  before.  But  there  is 
great  danger  that  much  of  this  investment 
of  lime  and  money  is  being  squandered  be- 
cause many  college  faculties  and  college  ad- 
ministrations are  intellectually  irresponsible 
and  incompetent. 

In  countless  colleges,  the  retreat  from  re- 
sponsibility is  f.ir  advanced.  Required  courses 
are  abolished.  The  teaching  at  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is 
abandoned,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Written  ex- 
aminations and  fcrmai  grades  disappear.  Stu- 
dents, including  freshmen,  are  invited  to  "de- 
sign your  own  courses."  Even  when  students 
begin  to  concentrate  in  some  field  of  study, 
they  may  find  that  what  used  to  be  regarded 
as  a  major  has  lost  its  coherence  and  they 
are  instead  encouraged  to  slosh  alxiut  in  tliat 
primordial  ooze  known  as  "interdiscipli- 
nary stiuiies." 

Yet  there  is  no  mystery  about  what  a 
colIege-ecUicated  person  should  know.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  agree  entirely  with  Robert 
M.  Hutchins  and  the  advocates  of  the  "Great 
Books"  to  recog:iize  that  there  are  lx)oks 
every  college  graduate  ought  to  have  read 
and  ideas  he  ought  to  be  familiar  with.  An 
educated  pcr.son  should  have  studied  litera- 
ture, physical  science,  mathematics,  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  music,  art  and  the  social 
sciences  and  know  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. 
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Since  there  Is  not  time  In  four  years  to 
leam  everything  that  is  worth  knowing  about 
all  these  lmj>ortant  subjects,  college  should 
be  a  period  of  Intense  hard  work,  rigorous, 
concentrated  and  at  times  exhausting.  Intel- 
lectual opporttinities  lost  then  may  never  be 
regained.  The  books  not  read,  the  ideas  not 
mastered,  the  specific  knowledge  not  ac- 
quired may  never  become  part  of  one's  in- 
tellectual endowment. 

It  is  trtie,  of  course,  that  education  is  a 
lifelong  enterprise.  One  can  take  a  college 
course  at  50  as  well  as  at  20.  But  as  most 
people  sadly  discover,  the  pressures  of  career 
and  family  life  can  block  all  but  the  strong- 
est drives  Tor  intellectxial  self-improvement. 
It  is  a  lot  easier  to  leam  Russian  or  study 
Kant  or  thread  one's  way  through  the  laby- 
rinthian  passages  of  Proust  and  Joyce  when 
one  has  no  competing  distractions.  Moreover, 
the  sooner  one  acquires  knowledge,  the  long- 
er one  has  to  enjoy  it. 

If  all  this  is  as  self-evident  as  it  surely 
seems,  why  then  are  so  many  colleges  in 
flight  from  their  intellectual  responsibility? 

Unfortunately,  education  attracts  an  ab- 
normal share  of  mediocre  persons  with  little 
exact  knowledge  or  useful  talent.  Men  and 
women  who  cannot  teach  physics  or  Greek 
or  history,  who  cannot  heal  a  sick  child  or 
build  a  bridge  or  write  a  poem,  such  persons 
too  often  find  a  living  in  the  Intellectual 
wa.steland  of  educational  theory  and  edu- 
cational administration.  The  one  thing  they 
can  do  is  verbalize  and  generate  a  smog  of 
memoranda. 

Sooner  or  later,  they  wear  down  and  over- 
ride serious  teachers  and  scholars  who  get 
bored  with  long  committee  meetings  and 
circular  arguments  about  the  trivial,  the 
abstract  and  the  incomprehensible.  Develop- 
ing a  protective  mask  of  cynicism,  serious 
men  retire  to  their  academic  specialties,  leav- 
ing the  curriculum  to  the  blighting  touch 
of  the  so-called  innovators. 

There  is  rarely  anything  genuinely  new  in 
these  "reforms."  Charles  W.  Eliot  abolished 
required  courses  and  introduced  the  free 
elective  system  at  Harvard  nearly  a  century 
ago.  After  two  generations  of  experimenta- 
tion, most  serious  educators  recognized  that 
tills  smorgasbord  or  cafeteria  approach  to 
curriculum  planning  scarcely  assured  young 
people  of  the  broad  general  education  they 
need.  Harvard  and  other  colleges  turned  back 
30  years  ago  to  more  coherent  theories  of 
general  education.  But  the  enemies  of  intel- 
lectual seriousness  are  once  more  going 
strong  and  with  none  of  the  restraints  such 
as  grades,  written  examinations,  departmen- 
tal majors  and  Intellectual  traditions  which 
prevailed  in  President  Eliot's  day. 

Many,  though  not  all,  students  are  de- 
lighted. Most  young  Americans  are  extraor- 
dinarily verbal.  Instead  of  written  examina- 
tions, they  would  naturally  prefer  to  be 
judged  on  the  quality  of  their  class  partici- 
pation. Tliey  rarely  know  what  is  in  their 
own  intellectual  best  interest  for  the  whole 
of  their  lives.  They  would  much  rather  talk 
about  homosexuality  or  the  new  wave  in 
film  making  or  the  urban  crisis  than  study 
irregular  French  verbs  or  calculus  or  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  discussing  sexvial  mores  or  movies  or 
the  urban  crisis,  but  that  is  what  students 
have  bull  sessions  for  and  why  they  read 
newspapers  and  magazines.  It  is  not  why 
they  go  to  college. 

The  responsibility  lies  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  faculty.  The  intellectual  de- 
vitalization which  has  ruined  many  good 
high  scliools  across  the  country  is  now  spread- 
ing rapidly  into  the  colleges.  The  result  can 
only  be  a  swelling  tribe  of  New  Barbarians, 
armed  with  college  degrees  and  glib  phrases 
but  ignorant.  II  many  parents  are  uneasy, 
they  have  good  reason. 
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TEN  YEARS  LATER,  DES  IS  FINALLY 
WITHDRAWN  FROM  ANIMAL 
FEEDS 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   ICSSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1972 
Mrs.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  10  years  of  September  27  since  the 
House  debated  the  safety  of  diethylstil- 
bestrol  in  meat  animal  feeds  and  decided 
to  permit  this  cancer-causing  growth 
hormone  to  be  used  as  long  as  no  resi- 
dues of  DES  showed  up  in  meat  intended 
for  human  consumption.  Today,  the 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs  an- 
nounced that  new  methods  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  this  material  "cast  se- 
rious doubt  on  our  ability  to  set  rules  for 
the  use  of  DES  in  animal  feeds  that  •Rill 
insure  against  residues  remaining  in  ani- 
mal livers  at  time  of  slaughter."  He  has 
therefore  ordered  an  end  to  the  use  of 
this  additive  as  a  growth  stimulant  in 
animal  feeds.  All  production  of  DES  for 
use  in  feeds  must  be  stopped  immedi- 
ately, and  the  existing  stocks  of  DES  for 
feed  may  not  be  used  after  January  1, 
1973. 

That  means  that  for  many  months 
after  January-  1.  1973,  we  will  continue 
to  be  eating  the  meat  of  animals  which 
have  been  fed  DES,  knowing  that  the 
meat  probably  contains  residues  of  this 
cancer-causing  ingredient.  Even  though 
there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  that  such  re- 
sidues actually  cause  cancer  in  humans, 
just  as  there  has  been  no  evidence  as  yet 
that  the  cyclamates  cause  cancer  in  hu- 
mans, cancer  scientists  have  maintained 
for  years  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  a 
safe  level  of  tolerance  of  a  cancer-caus- 
ing agent  in  food.  At  the  very  least,  con- 
sumers should  be  wary  of  eating  the  liv- 
ers of  animals  fed  with  DES.  for  so  far 
that  is  the  only  part  of  the  animal  in 
which  the  residues  have  been  discovered. 
As  happened  with  the  cyclamates,  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  which  have  juris- 
diction over  this  matter  will  promptly 
look  into  the  reasoning  by  which  the 
Commissioner.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards, 
proposes  to  permit  continued  feeding  of 
DES  to  meat  animals  until  January  1. 

BO  WE   NOW  COMPENSATE   THE    MEAT   INDUSTRY 
FOR    ITS   LOSSES? 

And  the  House  Members  who  voted  for 
the  recent  bill  to  compensate  the  food  in- 
dustry for  its  losses  from  the  ban  on  the 
use  of  cyclamates  might  well  begin  to 
ponder  whether  that  bill  sets  a  precedent 
for  paying  for  all  of  the  losses  on  DES. 
As  I  said  in  the  House  when  the  inile  on 
the  cyclamates  compensation  bill  was 
being  debated  last  month,  the  DES  issue 
would  probably  come  to  a  head  very 
quickly.  Now  that  day  has  suddenly  ar- 
rived. 

But  it  is  about  10  years  late  in  coming. 

Under  the  Delaney  clause  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  Congressman  James  J. 
Delaney  of  New  York  as  a  provision  of 
the  Food  Additives  Act  of  1958,  no  ingre- 
dient can  be  used  in  food  if  it  can  cause 
cancer  in  man  or  in  animals.  This  was  the 
provision  which  forced  the  removal  of 
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the  cyclamates  from  the  food  market 
once  scientific  evidence  established  that 
the  cyclamates  caused  cancer  in  test  ani  - 
mals.  But  until  1962.  there  was  a  "grand- 
father's" clause  in  the  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  which  permitted  the  con- 
tinued use  of  any  "new  drug"  which  had 
once  been  cleared  for  safety  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  until  such  time 
as  the  Government  could  prove  it  was 
dangerous.  The  1962  Kefauver-Harris 
Act  eliminated  that  provision  for  drugs 
generalb'.  but  not  as  regards  the  use  of 
DES  in  animal  feeds. 

As  far  as  DES  was  concerned,  the  1962 
act  provided  that  it  could  continue  to  be 
used  in  animal  feeds  unless  residues 
turned  up  in  the  meat  of  animals  fed 
with  this  growth  stimulant.  In  recent 
years,  such  evidence  began  to  accumu- 
late, and  FDA  recently  ordered  that  ani- 
mals fed  with  DES  must  be  withdrawn 
from  feed  containing  the  drug  at  least  7 
days,  instead  of  the  previous  2  days, 
before  slaughter.  Dr.  Edwards'  announce- 
ment today  reveals  that  even  after  a 
7-day  withdrawal,  animals  fed  with 
DES  show  residues  of  the  additive  in 
their  livers. 

AMENDMENT  IN  1962  TO  DEAL  WITH  DES  DANGER 

At  the  time  we  debated  the  Kefauver- 
Harris  Act.  on  September  27.  1962.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  strike  out  of  the 
bill  the  special  provisions  it  contained  ex- 
empting DES  from  the  Delaney  clause. 
This  would  have  forced  the  cessation  of 
the  use  of  DES  yeas  ago.  because  there  is 
no  dispute  over  its  cancer-causing  prop- 
erties. My  amendment  was  rejected  after 
repeated  assurances  from  opponents  of 
the  amendment  that  the  consumer  would 
not  be  harmed  by  this  exemption  because 
of  the  added  language  in  the  bill  requir- 
ing its  prohibition  the  moment  residues 
showed  up  in  the  meat. 

That  moment,  as  I  said,  has  now  ar- 
rived— 10  years  later. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  any  scientific 
evidence  being  adduced  of  the  danger  of 
DES.  The  only  thing  new  is  the  detection 
methods  which  now  enable  our  scientists 
to  discover  what  they  could  not  establish 
before — that  is,  that  the  residue  does 
exist  in  beef  livers  even  after  the  animal 
has  been  withdrawn  from  DES  feed  for 
at  least  a  week  before  slaughter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  press  release  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  the  matter 
of  DES,  as  follows: 

DiETHYLSTILBESTROL     (DES) 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  today 
ordered  an  end  to  the  use  of  diethylstllbestrol 
(DES)  as  a  growth  stimulant  in  animal  feeds. 

Charles  C.  Edwards.  M.D.,  Commissioner  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  said:  "New  scientific  data 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  received  by  my  office  on  July  28, 
1972,  casts  serious  doubt  on  our  ability  to  set 
rules  for  the  use  of  DES  In  animal  feed  that 
will  Insure  against  residues  remaining  In 
animal  livers  at  time  of  slaughter.  The  De- 
laney amendment  of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  expUcitly  forbids  any  such  resl- 
dties.  Since  regulatory  requirements  of  the 
law  cannot  be  met  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
discontinue  approval  for  use  of  the  chemical 
in  animal  feed." 

Effective  immediately,  all  production  of 
DES  for  use  In  feeds  must  be  stopped. 
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Dr.  Edwards  emphasized  that  the  with- 
drawal order  Is  an  administrative  action 
dictated  by  strict  provisions  of  law  which 
govern  the  use  of  products,  such  as  DES. 
which  have  been  shown  to  induce  cancer  in 
test  animals.  Dr.  Edwards  pointed  out  that 
levels  found  in  Uvers  of  animals  were  far 
lower  than  those  used  In  tests,  and  that  to- 
day's action  was  not  based  on  any  known 
hazard  to  human  health.  DES  has  been  used 
in  the  feed  ot  cattle  and  sheep  for  nearly 
two  decades,  without  a  single  known  Instance 
of  human  harm. 

'Therefore."  said  the  Commissioner,  "in 
order  to  avoid  an  abrupt  disruption  In  the 
production  of  the  Nation's  meat  supply,  the 
FDA  will  permit  existing  stocks  of  DES  for 
feed  to  be  used  until  January  1.  1973. 

"This  will  permit  an  orderly  phase-out  and 
will  provide  the  animal  feeding  Industry  an 
opportunity  to  switch  to  Implants  or  to 
other  methods  of  meat  production."  said  Dr. 
Edwards. 

Today's  order  makes  final  a  preliminary 
proposal  published  for  pvibllc  comment  on 
June  21.  Under  the  law  thLs  proposal  gave 
manufacturers  30  days  to  submit  legal  ob- 
jections and  to  request  a  formal  hearing. 

Such  objections  and  requests  were  received 
from  15  of  the  25  holders  of  new  animal  drug 
approvals  for  the  products. 

In  denying  those  requests.  Dr.  Edwards 
reiterated  that  the  final  withdrawal  decision 
Is  predicated  on  new  scientific  evidence  de- 
veloped by  the  USDA's  Agricultural  Research 
Service  arid  reported  to  him  on  Friday.  July 
28.  This  new  study  used  an  extremely  .sen.si- 
tive  radioactive  tracer  technique  and  showed 
that  detectable  residues  could  occur  In  cattle 
livers,  even  after  withdrawal  for  seven  days 
In  conformance  with  current  regulations. 
Prior  to  this  experiment,  all  available  tests 
had  shown  no  measurable  traces  of  DES  in 
animal  livers  48  hours  after  withdrawal. 

On  this  basis.  Dr.  Edwards  said:  "We  can 
only  conclude  that  the  animal  feeding  and 
pharmaceutical  Industries  are  unable  at  this 
time  to  suggest  restrictions  that  are  reas- 
onably certain  to  be  followed  in  practice  and 
will  at  the  same  time  eliminate  all  passibllity 
of  detectable  residues.  A  hearing,  therefore, 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose." 

Use  of  DES  as  Implants  will  continue  to  be 
allowed,  pending  results  of  tests  now  vmder- 
way  by  the  USDA  and  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted In  the  next  several  weeks.  To  this 
point  USDA  has  never  detected  a  residue 
when  Implants  were  used  as  the  sole  source 
of  DES.  Implants  have  been  shown  to  be 
approximately  as  effective  as  DES  in  feed, 
even  thoxigh  used  at  a  dosage  level  at  least 
30  times  lower  than  that  used  in  feed. 

Further  decisions  on  DES  Implants,  in- 
cluding the  possible  need  for  a  hearing,  will 
await  the  results  of  these  tests. 


MANDATORY  JAIL  SENTENCES  FOR 
NONADDICT  DRUG  PUSHERS 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1972 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  4  months  a  number  of  individ- 
uals and  organizations  in  the  Rochester 
area  have  endorsed  a  proposal  I  cospon- 
sored  providing  for  mandatory  jail  sen- 
tences for  nonaddict  diug  pushers  and 
providing  Federal  judges  with  additional 
discretion  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
release  these  nonaddict  pushers  on  bail. 
My  constittients  feel,  as  I  do.  that  there 
is  a  different  degree  of  culpability  in- 
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volved  between  a  professional  pusher  and 
his  addict  counterpart  and  that  the  law 
should  reflect  this  difference  between  the 
two.  Professicaial  pushers  are  often  in- 
volved with  organized  crime  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Justice,  may 
have  jumped  bond  and  continue  to  sup- 
ply American  addicts  from  foreign  bases. 
This  course  of  action  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Monroe  County  legislature; 
the  council  of  the  city  of  Rochester; 
Monroe  Co»anty  District  Attorney  Jack  B. 
Lazarus:  five  Rotary  Clubs;  the  Girl 
Scouts  of  Rochester  and  Genesee  Coun- 
ty; the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Pen- 
field,  N.Y.;  and  over  1,200  interested  in- 
dividuals. These  endorsements  indicate 
the  strong  desire  at  the  grassroots  for 
tougher  action  against  drug  pushers.  I 
hope  every  Member  of  Congress  will  re- 
view this  proposal  and  aid  the  effort  to 
secure  its  favorable  consideration  by 
Congress. 


AN  ALL- VOLUNTEER   ARMY 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  count  it  as  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
accomplishments  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nixon  administration  that  we  are  mov- 
ing steadily  toward  our  goal  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  In  that  connection.  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  has  reported  on  the 
progress  we  are  making  toward  achiev- 
ing that  goal.  His  report  appeared  in  the 
July  28,  1972.  edition  of  the  Alexandria 
Gazette  in  the  place  usually  reserved  for 
a  column  written  by  Andrew  TuUy.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  are  interested  in  Sec- 
retary Laird's  report.  I,  therefore,  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

IFrom  the  Alexandria.  Va.,  Gazette. 

July  28.  1972) 

A  Plan  To  Reach  the  Goal 

(By  Melvln  R.  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense) 

At  this  time  next  year,  the  military  draft 
wUl  be  a  relic  of  history. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  highly  con- 
fident that  we  will  meet  the  President's  goal 
of  endmg  the  draft  by  the  target  date  of 
July  1,  1973.  It  Is  however,  a  complex  and 
difficult  job.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  fill  the 
ranlcs  with  volunteers. 

In  earlier  days,  when  our  country  had  all- 
volunteer  military  forces,  the  average 
strength  of  all  of  the  military  services  was 
less  than  300.000.  That  was  In  the  1920s  and 
1930s  when  military  technology  was  simpler, 
and  the  need  for  high  skill  levels  was  limited. 

Thus,  as  we  gear  ourselves  for  the  final 
year's  push  to  meet  the  President's  goal  of  a 
volunteer  force  of  2.320.000  men  and  women, 
we  are  facing  problems  of  both  quantity  and 
quality.  The  Administration  has  presented 
Congress  a  program  to  achieve  the  goal, 
strongly  believing  that  It  will  require  a  com- 
bination of  improved  pay.  beter  housing,  bet- 
ter educational  and  career  opportunities,  and 
a  general  improvement  In  the  military  "life 
style"  to  allow  us  to  eliminate  the  draft  and 
its  Inequities. 

At  this  point,  less  than  a  year  from  the 
date  of  "zero  draft."  It  is  worthwhile  to  re- 
view our  progress  toward  reaching  this  goal. 

First,  it  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the 
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draft  has  been  reduced  greatly  in  the  past 
three-and-a-half  years.  In  1968,  some  299,000 
young  Americans  were  drafted  Into  the  mili- 
tary services.  In  1969,  that  number  slipped 
to  289.000,  and  in  1970 — the  first  full  year  of 
our  Vletnamizatlon  program — to  163,000.  As 
troop  withdrawals  from  Vietnam  continued 
and  the  Administration  reduced  U.S.  pres- 
ence elsewhere  in  the  world,  only  98,000  were 
drafted  In  1971.  The  quota  for  1972  is  down 
to  50,000. 

As  the  numbers  of  men  needed  have  fallen, 
our  efforts  to  attract  volunteers  have  risen.  It 
Is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  many  ap- 
proaches has  been  most  successful,  but  the 
number  of  true  volunteers — those  not  moti- 
vated by  pressure  of  being  drafted— has  in- 
creased notably  since  the  military  pay  raises 
went  into  effect  in  Nov.   1971. 

An  increase  in  recruiting  has  undoubtedly 
also  contributed  to  raising  the  number  and 
quality  of  true  volunteers  and  attracting 
substantial  numbers  of  draft-motivated  vol- 
unteers. 

New  enlistment  options  are  helping.  These 
include  guarantees  of  special  schooling  for 
those  who  qualify,  broader  selection  of  over- 
seas assignments,  more  choice  of  unit  as- 
signments and  wider  selection  of  Job  skills. 
The  services  are  continually  extending  these 
options. 

Since  the  initial  announcement  of  the  all- 
volunteer  goal,  we  have  been  Improving  the 
attractiveness  of  military  life.  Overcoming 
many  of  these  problem  areas,  however,  is  not 
an  easy  or  inexpensive  matter.  Progress  has 
been  steady. 

With  all  of  this  effort,  we  are  pleased  to 
find  that  we  are  attracting  true  volunteers  at 
a  higher  rate  than  this  time  last  year.  With 
concentration  on  quality  manpower,  the 
services  today  are  filling,  largely  with  volun- 
teers, their  needs  for  personnel  capable  of 
meeting  school  and  on-the-job  training  goals 
for  technical  jobs. 

Our  figures  Indicate  that  our  efforts  have 
Increased  the  number  of  true  volunteers  by 
a  significant  31  per  cent  in  the  compara- 
tive periods  of  July  1970  through  May  1971, 
and  July  1971  through  May  1972.  Still,  there 
must  be  an  additional  20  per  cent  Improve- 
ment In  the  level  of  true  volunteers  for  the 
services.  We  hope  that  increased  recruiting 
and  new  bonus  programs  will  make  this 
happen. 

So,  as  we  count  down  toward  the  July  1, 
1973  goal  we  can  show  progress  and  an  un- 
derstanding that  much  work  must  still  be 
done.  Our  confidence  of  reaching  the  goal  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  time  has  come  to 
end  one  of  the  last  democratic  aspects  of  this 
country's  governmental  processes — the  mill- 
tarv  draft. 
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GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  RUPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  recognize  the  golden  anniversary  of 
the  Order  of  Ahepa,  the  American  Hel- 
lenic Educational  Progressive  Associa- 
tion, founded  July  26.  1922,  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

This  order,  witli  430  local  chapters  in 
49  States,  Canada,  and  Australia  has  pro- 
moted warm  fellowship,  good  citizenship, 
and  strong  support  for  the  democratic 
ideals  that  blossomed  in  the  Hellenic 
culture.  Furthermore,  AHEPA  has  ex- 
tended a  generous  and  helpful  hand  in 
supporting  educational,  charitable,  and 


civic  improvement  projects  around  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

During  World  War  II.  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  sold  some  $500  million  in  U.S.  war 
bonds  as  an  official  issuing  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  In  times  of  natural  disas- 
ters— whether  it  has  been  a  Florida  hur- 
ricane, a  Mississippi  flood,  or  a  Corinth 
earthquake — AHEPA  has  helped  to  bring 
relief  to  the  human  victims  of  these 
catastrophies.  The  list  of  AHEPA  service 
is  also  long  in  the  fields  of  cancer  re- 
search, scholarships  to  worthy  students, 
and  aid  to  war  orphans. 

For  all  of  these  contributions  to  demo- 
cratic government  and  to  the  betterment 
of  societies  throughout  the  world,  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  deserves  our  thanks  and 
congratulations.  May  this  distinguished 
organization  continue  to  prosper  as  it 
begins  its  second  50  years  of  fellowship 
and  service. 


REASONABLE  INTERNATIONAL  AIR 
FARES  FOR  ALL 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with  other  Members  of  this  House,  I  have 
long  believed  that  U.S.  scheduled  airlines 
should  be  Imaginative  and  f  arsighted  in 
fulfilling  the  never  ending  requirement 
for  low-cost,  safe  and  convenient  pas- 
senger service. 

It  is  in  accord  with  this  concept  and 
desire  for  high  standards  of  service  and 
lower  international  fares  that  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  an  extremely  interesting  article  on 
international  aviation.  The  article.  "Fill 
Scheduled  Flights  With  Charters"  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, July  16,  1972.  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
Willis  Player,  a  senior  vice  president  of 
Pan  Am,  who  is  well  known  to  many 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Player  has  a  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience with  commercial  aviation  mat- 
ters. He  is  recognized  as  an  expert  in 
commercial  aviation  problems. 

His  article  is  the  most  imderstandable 
one  I  have  yet  read  as  to  the  basic  eco- 
nomics of  international  passenger  serv- 
ice in  the  jet  age. 

Probably  the  most  significant  part  of 
the  article  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Player 
points  out  the  many  advantages,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  traveling  public, 
in  the  "part  charter"  concept.  Simply, 
this  calls  for  following  the  very  logical 
procedure  of  including  charter  passen- 
gers in  designated  portions  of  scheduled 
international  aircraft.  Not  only  would 
this  mark  an  additional  forward  step  in 
more  versatile  utilization  of  scheduled 
aircraft,  but  it  would  also  mean  a  high 
standard  of  service  at  a  lower  fare  for 
air  passengers  and,  very  importantly,  it 
would  provide  a  method  for  the  fuller 
utilization  of  the  huge  capacities  of  to- 
day's magnificent — and  extremely  ex- 
pensive— 747  aircraft. 

Because  of  its  pertinence  to  the  inter- 
national aviation  issues  confronting  our 
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U.S.-flag  carriers,  I  recommend  this  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  article  by  Mr. 
Willis  Player  of  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  from  the  New  York  Times, 
July  16. 1972: 

FILL  Scheduled  Plights  With  Chartehs 

(By  Willis  Player) 
For  2.9  cents  a  mile— If  you  buy  the  right 
fare— most  of  the  North  Atlantic  scheduled 
airlines  will  package  you  in  an  envelope  of 
pressurized  air,  feed  you.  show  you  a  motion 
picture  and  hurl  you  across  the  ocean  at  550 
miles  an  hour  in  a  $25-minion  flying  ma- 
chine. 

Even  if  you  buy  the  best  seat  in  the  house, 
you  can't  pay  more  than  12.5  cents  a  mile  for 
the  ride — somewhat  less  than  the  17.5  cents 
a  mile  I  pay  for  my  two-mile  ride  to  work  on 
the  subway. 

That's  why  there  are  so  many  air  travelers 
across  the  North  Atlantic:  8.9  million  In  1971, 
probably  10.8  million  in  1972.  It  sounds  like 
a  success  story,  doesn't  it? 

It  is,  in  a  way,  when  you  move  all  those 
people  all  those  miles  at  those  high  speeds  for 
those  low  fares  and  In  an  airplane  that  costs 
all  that  money. 

There  Is  one  trouble:  The  North  Atlantic 
scheduled  air  lines  are  losing  money. 

If  they  go  on  losing  money,  or  not  making 
much,  somebody  is  going  to  have  to  pay  high- 
er fares,  or  somebody  Is  going  to  have  to  pay 
a  subsidy.  Since  both  those  horrid  alterna- 
tives are  politically  obnoxious,  the  question 
is.  can  you  figure  out  a  better  way  to  run  the 
North  Atlantic  air  system? 
The  answer  Is  yes — maybe. 
But  if  the  answer  is  to  be  yes  for  certain 
Instead  of  merely  yes  maybe,  governments 
and  customers  and  airline  managements 
must  all  make  themselves  see  an  economic 
flaw  thev  have  so  long  taken  for  granted 
that  it  is  almost  Uivlslble:  The  scheduled 
North  Atlantic  air  system  Is  operated  on  the 
basis  that  it  will  pay  all  its  expenses  through 
the  use.  In  round  numbers,  of  half  of  its 
capacity. 

Translation:  Those  who  use  the  half  of  the 
capacity  that  Is  used  to  pay  for  the  produc- 
tion of  all   the   capacity. 

Second  translation :  The  system  Is  supposed 
to  be  profitable  while  flying  half  empty. 

It  Is  half-emptiness  of  the  scheduled 
flights  that  nurtured  charter  flights.  For  a 
charter  flight  can  wait  until  it  is  full;  or  it 
can  go  only  where  there  are  full  loads  want- 
ing to  go;  whereas  a  scheduled  flight  must 
go,  full  or  empty,  when  it  has  said  It  will  go, 
day  In  and  day  out,  and  to  destinations  that 
are  unpopular  as  well  as  to  destinations  that 
are  popular. 

A  charter  flight,  being  full  or  almost  so, 
can  cover  all  Its  expenses  and  offer  a  lower 
per-passenger  fare  than  the  scheduled  flight 
that  must  cover  all  of  Its  expenses  through 
the  use  of  half  of  its  capacity. 

A  caveat  here:  A  total  analysis  of  factors 
determining  the  relative  profitability  of 
scheduled  and  charter  services  would  be 
longer  and  more  complex  than  that  short 
paragraph.  But  It  does  Identify  the  basic 
distinction. 

So  the  scheduled  and  supplemental  airlines 
rely  on  growing  numbers  of  full-charter 
flights.  Meanwhile,  the  essential  scheduled 
services  go  along  paying  for  all  their  ex- 
penses— or  trying  to — through  half-empty 
flights. 

Once  upon  a  time  it  was  thought,  and  in 
some  quarters  still  Is  thought,  that  sched- 
uled service  is  not  doing  Its  job  properly  un- 
less It  produces  a  lot  of  empty  seats.  The 
United  States  theory  was  and  Is  that  a  sched- 
uled air  service  that  operates  year-round  close 
to  100  percent  full  Is  falling  \n  Its  obliga- 
tions to  the  public  because  It  Is  depriving  too 
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many  persons  of  the  forever  availability  that 
is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  essence  of 
scheduled  service.  (As  to  how  close  is  too 
close,  please  consult  another  author.) 

But  simple  arithmetic  says  that  at  a  50 
per  cent  load  factor  a  747  has  more  empty 
seats  than  there  are  total  seats  In  a  707;  that 
the  most  economical  use  of  an  air  transport 
system  Is  to  fill  the  seats  already  being  flown, 
and  that  the  least  economical  is  to  fly  a 
"scheduled"  747  half  full  and  a  chartered  707 
all  full  when  all  those  pa.ssengers  could 
fit   on   a   747. 

So  if  we  were  to  start  over  again  to  create 
a  North  Atlantic  scheduled  air  system,  would 
we  really  create  one  designed  to  operate  at 
half  capacity?  Or  would  we  conclude  that  a 
system  designed  to  use  only  half  of  Its  ca- 
pacity is  neither  logical  nor  sensible  nor  eco- 
nomic. What  to  do? 

A  first  step  Is  to  ask  what  the  new  tech- 
nology permits  us  to  do.  The  new  technology 
In  this  context  means  wldebodted  Jet.  On  the 
North  Atlantic,  wide-bodied  jet  means  Boeing 
747.  And  the  747  means  that  we  now  have 
an  airplane  big  enough  to  offer  scheduled 
and  charter  service  on  the  same  filght. 

A  pause  while  we  listen  to  the  screams  of 
the  traditionalists. 

A  second  pause  while  we  reply  that  we  are 
not  being  revolutionary,  just  evolutionary. 
And  now,  lets  invent  the  new  system. 
Today's  747  usually  Is  fitted  out  to  carry 
about  360  passengers.  It  has  a  first-class 
compartment  and  three  economy-class  com- 
partments. It  can  be  fitted  out  to  carry  per- 
haps 500  passengers  and.  as  demand  grows, 
most  of  them  probably  will  be. 

Meanwhile,  let's  take  a  747  and  give  a 
first-class  compartment  to  carry  40  passen- 
gers. Then  give  it  220  seats  in  economy  class. 
That's  a  total  of  260  scheduled  service  seats, 
far  more  than  a  big  707  can  offer.  But  the 
747  is  a  really  big  plane,  so  now,  let's  give  it 
100  seats  for  charter  passengers,  or  a  total 
of  360  seats. 

There  Is  nothing  sacred  about  thoSe  num- 
bers, either  the  totals  or  the  allocations. 
They  could  and  would  vary  with  routes,  sea- 
.sons  and  airlines. 

We  then  say  to  the  scheduled  passenger 
and  shippers:  More  seats  and  cargo  capacity 
than  were  ever  before  available  to  you  on  a 
scheduled  707  or  DC-8  are  now  available  to 
vou  on  each  747  filght.  But  we  can  charge 
yoii  a  little  less  than  otherwise  would  be 
necessary  because  of  the  revenues  contrib- 
uted bythe  charter  groups. 

We  say  to  the  charter  groups:  Because  you 
pay  long  In  advance,  and  because  you  guar- 
antee long  In  advance  either  to  make  the 
trip  or  to  pay  a  money  penalty,  you  are  en- 
abling us  to  get  more  use  out  of  our  airplane, 
and  in  return  for  that  consideration  we  give 
you  a  low  per-passenger  charter  rate. 

What's  wrong  with  the  idea?  It's  new;  It's 
not  yet  tested;  and  ifs  unorthodox — but,  of 
course,  today's  vmorthodoxy  Is  sometimes  to- 
morrow's orthodoxy. 

What's  right  with  the  idea?  It  gives  the 
customers  the  services  they  want.  It  does  so 
while  supporting  instead  of  eroding  the  es- 
sential scheduled  services. 

And  It  exploits  the  flexibility  of  the  747,  the 
most  efficient  and  most  economical  long- 
range  airliner  yet  built. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  TECHNOLOGY  IN 
DEVELOPING  AND  DEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2,  1972 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  questions  before  us  Is  whether 
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or  not  we  will  proceed  to  the  tertiary 
treatment  of  water  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  recycling  and  re- 
use of  such  water,  at  least  in  part,  for 
human  consumption.  The  initial  test  of 
this  concept  and  the  actual  use  for  drink- 
ing water  purposes  of  recycled  sewage 
water,  is  presently  occurring  in  Wind- 
hoek. South  Africa.  The  Windhoek  plant 
has  been  studied  by  one  of  California's 
most  eminent  engineers  in  this  field.  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Sebastian  of  Menlo  Park,  who  a 
few  weeks  ago  presented  a  paper  on  that 
subject  at  Stockholm.  Sweden,  sponsored 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Swedish-United  Nations  Association. 
A  summary  of  that  paper  follows : 
Environmental  Technology  in  Developing 
AND  Developed  Countries 
(By  Frank  P.  Sebastian,  Jr.) 
I  am  going  to  describe  to  you  today  some 
advanced  waste  treatment  developments  on 
four  continents  concerning  which  I  will  syn- 
thesize a  picture  to  demonstrate  the  follow- 
ing benefits  from  advanced  technology : 

1.  Preserve  wildlife. 

2.  Save  money. 

3.  Enhance  quality  of  life. 

4.  Avoid  economic  dislocation. 
Specifically,  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the 

question:  can  advanced  environmental  tech- 
nology   contribute   to    improvement   of    the 
growth  process  of  developing  and  developed 
nations?  Even  more  specifically,  can  the  de- 
veloping countries  avoid   the  errors  of   the 
developed   nations   which    are    now    on   the 
threshold  of  a  very  significant  Investment  in 
corrective  programs?  My  answer  is  yes!   In 
particular,  I  submit  that  certain  advanced 
technologies  will   yield  the   benefits  I  have 
shown  here. 
examples  of  advanced  waste  treatment 
I  will  begin  with  some  examples  of  ad- 
vanced waste  treatment  technology  and  will 
show  location,  tj-pe,  quality  and  use.  In  the 
land  of  the  first  heart  transplant.  Windhoek, 
South  West  Africa,  is  the  leading  wastewater 
treatment  installation  In  the  world  with  di- 
rect  reuse.    Windhoek    had    a   conventional 
sewage  treatment  plant  to  which  was  added 
algae  lagoons  and  physical  chemical  treat- 
ment. The  product  meets  the  United  Nations 
World  Health  Organization  standards  and  is 
used  for  tap  water,  supplying  one-fourth  of 
the  tap  water  for  this  community  of  some 
45,000.  My  son  Alex  tried  it  and  liked  it.  At 
South  Lake  Tahoe,  physical  chemical  treat- 
ment was  added  to  a  conventional  biological 
plant,  and  that  product  also  meets  the  United 
Nations  World  Health   Organization   stand- 
ards and  Is  equivalent  to  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  tap  water.  This  water  has 
been  used  to  form  Indian  Creek  Reservoir,  a 
trout  lake  which  is  also  used  for  swimming 
and  for  grazing  areas.  Colorado  Springs  Is 
one  of  the  most  recent  advanced  waste  treat- 
ment plants  in  the  U.S.,  again  a  conventional 
plant  to  which  physical  chemical  treatment 
was  added.  The  parts  per  million  of  oxygen- 
demanding  substances  and  suspended  solids 
are  low  enough  that  the  water,  some  two  mil- 
lion gallons  a  day,  from  this  treatment  plant 
Is  sold  to  the  local  public  utility  for  Indus- 
trial cooling  water  makeup.  The  Rye  Meads 
treatment  plant  In  the  U.K.  has  an  extended 
conventional   biological  treatment  plant.  It 
has  two  standards:   10  parts  per  mUIlon  of 
oxygen-demanding  substances  and  suspended 
solids  In  the  wet  season,  and  only  half  that 
amount  In  the  dry  season.  The  effluent  fiows 
Into  the  River  Lee  which  supplies  about  19 
percent  of  the  tap  water  for  metropolitan 
London,  commencing  ten  miles  downstream. 
With  a  quote  from  Chairman  Mao,  I  should 
like  to  talk  about  the  newest  member  of  the 
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United  Nations,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China; 

"We  must  break  away  from  convention  and 
adopt  as  many  advanced  techniques  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  build  our  country  Into  a 
powerful  modern  socialist  state  In  not  too 
long  a  historical  period." 

China  has  identified  itself  as  a  member  of 
the  Developing  Nations  group.  As  such.  It 
hns  announced  that  it  is  launching  an  all- 
out  attack  on  three  was:es:  "gas.  liquid  and 
slag".  During  my  visit  last  month  to  the 
Chinese  Export  Commodities  Fair  at  Canton, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  advanced 
wastewater  treatment  facility  installed  at  the 
Peking  General  Petro-Chemical  Works.  Two 
of  my  San  Francisco  associates  have  brought 
first  hand  reports  of  this  plant  to  me  and  I 
was  able  to  discuss  it  further  in  Canton. 

The  Peking  General  Petro-Chemical  plant 
is  part  of  the  newly  realized  self-sufficiency  in 
oil  and  oil  products  in  China.  Construction 
started  in  1968  and  now  eleven  of  thirteen 
planned  refinery  units  are  on  stream,  and 
four  of  22  planned  sets  of  petro-chemlcal  in- 
stallations have  gone  into  operation.  Follow- 
ing the  general  government  policy  announced 
by  Premier  Chou  En-Iai  to  incorporate  waste 
elimination  in  new  Industrial  projects,  the 
wastewater  from  this  complex  is  passed 
through  an  eight-stage  chemical  physical  bi- 
ological treatment  process.  (The  process  in- 
clxjdes  sulfur  removal,  oil  separation,  pressure 
flotation,  aeration  and  sand  filters.)  Pish  and 
ducks  are  raised  in  the  repurified  water  and 
are  able  to  develop  and  lay  eggs  normally. 
Finally,  the  product  water  Is  sent  to  neigh- 
boring communes  for  irrigation  of  paddy 
fields. 

Kirln  Chemical  Works  is  another  example 
of  environmental  concern  and  leadership  in 
China.  An  animated  model  of  the  Kirln 
Chemical  Works  was  used  at  the  Canton 
Trade  Fair  to  further  illustrate  concern  for 
environmental  pollution  and  reclamation  of 
wastes.  To  dat«.  the  chemical  company  there 
has  treated  23  kinds  of  waste  residue  amount- 
ing to  over  280.000  tons:  34  kinds  of  waste 
liquid,  eight  kinds  of  waste  gas,  and  has  re- 
covered some  25  chemicals  including  benzene, 
para  nltro  toluene,  hexanol  and  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  totaling  more  than  34,000  tons. 
Wastewater  containing  200  ppm  of  phenol 
from  coke  processing  is  reduced  by  biochemi- 
cal treatment  to  the  5- 10  ppm  range.  The 
plant  wastewater  flows  into  the  Tunhua 
River.  Recently,  fish  life  near  the  plant  is 
reported  to  have  improved. 

But  what  at>out  the  sludges  that  are  col- 
lected from  advanced  waste  treatment  plants? 
I  feel  it  is  particularly  appropriate  to  com- 
ment on  this  l>ecause  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State's  Subcommittee  on  Hu- 
man Settlements  termed  this  as  one  of  the 
"most  perplexing  and  Ironic  of  modern  prob- 
lems". But  here  too  technology  is  far  ahead 
of  conventional  awareness.  Let  me  use  the 
heavily  US.  government  funded  Lake  Tahoe 
plant  as  an  example.  All  the  sludge  removed, 
some  3  lbs.  of  wet  sludge  per  family  of 
four  per  day,  is  converted  into  a  sterile  ash 
in  multiple  chamber  furnaces  principally  uti- 
lizing the  fuel  value  of  the  sludge  to  destroy 
itself. 

Highly  efficient  air  cleansing  equipment 
scrubs  the  air  clean  with  less  Impact  per 
family  of  four  on  the  environmental  air  than 
driving  an  automobile  equipped  with  U.S. 
1972  control  equipment  only  500  yards  and 
consuming  only  about  4  oz.  of  gasoline. 

A  task  force  study  of  the  Tahoe  and  other 
modern  Incineration  Installations  has  been 
conducted  recently  by  the  U.S.  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  with  the  conclusion 
that  these  new  Incineration  methods  are 
environmentally  viable  and  preferable  to 
ocean  dumping. 

A  further  benefit  is  that  pesticides  re- 
moved from  the  water  are  decomposed  and 
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rendered  harmless  in  the  thermal  processing: 
and  In  Tokyo  and  Nagoya,  Japan,  the  ash 
material  is  being  sold  and  used  as  a  quasl- 
fertillzer  with: 

Percent 

Nitrogen   0.2 

Phosphate    6.0 

Potash 1.0 

At  Tahoe  and  >ther  similar  physical 
chemical  process  plants,  most  of  the  exhaust 
gases  from  the  combustion  processes  are 
captured  for  their  carbon  dioxide  value  and 
recycled  In  the  process. 

So  the  sludges  are  not  a  "perplexing  and 
ironic"  problem  at  all.  but  rather  turn  out 
to  be  a  valuable  resource. 

Windhoek  and  Tahoe  prove  over  several 
years  of  operation  that  there  can  no  longer 
be  any  doubt  about  the  availability  of  proven 
technology  to  produce  drinking  water  from 
sewage.  Tliis  technology  has  special  signifi- 
cance for  wildlife  propagation  because  not 
only  are  the  drinking  water  tolerances  equal 
to  or  tighter  than  those  for  some  wildlife — 
fresh-water  fish  for  example — but  pesti- 
cides and  certain  trace  elements  can  be  re- 
moved along  with  organics,  suspended  solids 
and  major  inorganic  ions  in  the  advanced 
processes. 

In  this  regard,  it  Is  startling  to  discover 
that  in  industrialized  countries  the  major 
source  of  pesticide  discharges  into  the  oceans 
Is  not  always  rivers,  as  one  might  expect, 
but  possibly  from  combined  municipal  and 
industrial  sewage  outfalls.  California,  with 
an  area  of  159,000  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  20  million,  is  larger  than  many  na- 
tions. This  state  is  one  of  the  largest  agri- 
cultural producers  in  the  world.  Yet  all  the 
rivers  draining  this  enormous  area  of  farm- 
land discharge  only  about  50  pounds  of  pes- 
ticide per  day  into  the  ocean,  while  the  sew- 
age of  the  Southern  California  urban  area 
alone  was  found  to  discharge  about  525 
pounds  of  pesticide  per  day:  a  ratio  of  10  to 
1.  But  the  proper  processing  of  sewage  can 
eliminate  the  major  proportion  of  pesticides 
that  presently  find  their  way  to  menace  life 
in  the  seas. 

COSTS 

But  what  about  the  costs  of  all  this? 
Fortunately,  it  costs  far  less  than  most  any- 
one  imagines. 

The  Tahoe  Water  Treatment  facility  I 
talked  about  earlier  costs  about  $10.00  per 
capita  per  year — total  operating  and  capital 
amortization  costs.  If  the  cost  of  sewers  is 
added,  the  cost  on  a  similar  basis  is  $14.00 
per  capita,  yielding  a  total  of  $24.00  per  capita 
per  year  for  drinking  water  quality.  However, 
septic  tanks,  which  are  frequently  considered 
a  first  stage  sewage  treatment  systems,  coet 
$35.00  per  capita  per  year  in  the  U.S. — a 
startling   fact,   I'm   sure. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  costs  in  a 
developed  country  is  shown  by  this  com- 
parison: 

In  cents  per  person  per  day 

Primary  secondary  treatment 3 

Drinking  water  projection 7 

Tahoe   actual    tertiary' 3 

Telephone    22 

Electricity    26 

Source:  'Envirotech  Corporation;  all 
others.  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

BENEFITS 

What  truly  is  a  stirprice  is  that  on  a  :ia- 
tional  accounts  basis  pollution  abatement 
doesn't  cost — but  actually  saves.  I  have  al- 
ready commented  on  the  costs  and  potential 
benefits  from  the  reusable  effluent  water,  but 
let  me  touch  for  a  moment  on  the  third 
area:  that  is,  deriving  savings  from  the  elimi- 
nation of  damage  caused  by  pollution.  The 
information  in  this  area  is  far  more  sketchy 
but  from  a  national  and  world  point  of  view 
this    Is    an    important    area    and    must    be 
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brought  Into  the  equation  to  determine 
whether  environmental  control  costs  or  pays. 
These  facts  are  Just  emerging  in  the  U.S. 
and  are  not  generally  recognized.  However, 
England  was  the  first  country  to  take 
stringent  action  on  a  national  pollution  prob- 
lem and  reap  the  national  benefits. 

Let  me  shift  the  subject  to  air  pollution 
and  draw  on  the  message  from  President 
Nixon  to  the  Congress  to  Illustrate: 

"In  London  in  December  1952  an  air  pol- 
lution episode  lasted  five  days  and  was  as- 
sociated with  4.000  excess  deaths.  During 
the  episode  1,100  patients  per  day,  or  48 
percent  above  normal,  were  admitted  to  the 
hospitals  of  London." 

Damages  were  established  at  $700  million 
per  year. 

The  postscript  that  I  would  like  to  add  is 
that  four  years  later  stringent  air  pollution 
control  legislation  was  passed  in  England, 
but  it  was  not  until  fourteen  years  later 
that  tangible  benefits  were  broadly  re- 
ported. Sunshine  increased  over  50  percent 
in  London  in  December,  infamous  London 
fogs  disappeared,  and  rare  birds — the  snow 
bunting,  the  hoopoe  and  the  great  northern 
diver — have  reappeared,  and  house  martins 
have  returned  to  nest  near  Primrose  Hill  after 
an  80-year  absence.  Though  no  estimate  is 
available,  substantial  savings  can  be  expected 
in  reduction  of  the  $700  million  of  annual 
damages  from  air  pollution.  The  national 
cost  was  $1  billion  over  ten  years. 

With  regard  to  the  vp.S.,  there  are  nu- 
merous isolated  reports  of  external  costs  from 
air  and  water  pollution.  The  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  drawing  on  recent  reports  of 
the  Council  for  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  was 
the  first  to  bring  together  for  the  VS.  the 
savings  to  be  realized  as  well  as  the  costs 
for  both  air  and  water  pollution.  (National 
Wildlife  Magazine,  Feb.-March,  1972).  These 
economics  are  given  below: 

BENEFITS  OF  AIR  POLLUTION  CLEANUP 


Annual  amounts 


All  United 

States 

(in  billions) 


Per 

laniily 


1972d3mages    .._ J16,I  $268 

Cleanup  savings 10.7  178 

Cleanupcosts 3.9  65 

Nelsavings 6.8  113 

BENEFITS  OF  WATER  POLLUTION  CLEANUP 

1972  damages 12.8  213 

Cleanup  savings 11.5  192 

Cleanupcosts. 6.3  105 

Nelsavings.. 5.2  87 


Thus,  with  regard  to  the  question,  "Is  It 
po.ssible  for  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  to  incorporate  environmental  concern 
into  development  processes  without  retard- 
ing economic  growth?",  my  answer  Is  "yes". 
In  both  the  air  and  water  pollution  sectors 
there  are  compensating  revenues  that  can  be 
offset  against  costs.  Frequently,  water  de- 
velopment is  also  a  limitation  on  economic 
development  of  a  nation  or  region,  and  thus 
water  pollution  elimination  and  water  reuse 
may  go  band  In  hand  with  economic  de- 
velopment. The  development  of  the  water 
reclamation  plant  can  be  part  of  the  long 
range  water  planning;  it  may  remove  a  lim- 
it to  economic  growth. 

Thus,  a  particular  oppiortunity  lies  with 
the  developing  countries  at  the  beginning  to 
strike  the  total  profit  and  loss  sheet  of  en- 
vironmental control.  Including  the  cost  to 
improve  the  water  or  environmental  qual- 
ity and  benefits  from  revisable  water,  plus 
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other   savings   that    are   very   seldom   per- 
pglved— the    savings    from    elimination    of 

In  summary,  the  benefits  for  developing 
and  developed  nations  from  avaUable  water 
pollution  technology  are: 

1.  Preserve  wildlife; 

2.  Save  money; 

3  Promote  economic  growth 

4  Avoid  economic  dislocations  of  catch-up 
investment  cost,  now  facing  developing  na- 
tions. 


NEW  WAYS  TO  PAY  FOR  LEGAL 
SERVICES 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  a  talented  writer  on 
the  staff  of  the  Evening  Star  and  Daily 
News  compiled  a  series  of  articles  on 
new  ways  to  pay  for  legal  services.  It  is 
difficult  for  most  middle-income  Amer- 
icans to  obtain  suitable  legal  services. 
They  may  have  difficulty  finding  a  suit- 
able lawyer;  and  they  surely  will  have 
difficulty  paying  the  fee.  Now  many 
Americans  are  finding  that  they  can 
overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  by 
organizing  client  groups.  First,  the  client 
organization  can  help  each  member  find 
a  competent  lawyer  to  handle  his  specif- 
ic legal  problem.  Second,  the  organiza- 
tion can  serve  as  an  insurer,  protecting 
each  member  against  unusually  large  ex- 
penses by  spreading  the  cost  among  all 
members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  continuing 
legislative  interest  in  making  legal  serv- 
ices more  available  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican. I  introduced  a  bill  recently  which 
would  encourage  unions  and  employers 
to  establish  progi-axns  to  help  pay  legal 
expenses.  In  addition,  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce soon  a  bill  designed  to  make  it 
eesier  for  all  Americans  to  obtain  suit- 
able counsel. 

Miriam  Ottenberg's  excellent  articles 
provide  a  valuable  insight  into  new  de- 
velopments in  this  area,  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  articles  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Group  Plan — Lawyer  50  Cents  a  Month 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

A  big  chain  store  billed  a  Chicago  woman 
$200  more  than  she  owed.  When  she  pro- 
tested the  overcharge,  a  credit  clerk  advised 
her  to  pay  up  because  it  would  cost  more 
than  that  to  get  a  lawyer. 

But  a  lawyer  got  the  overcharge  off  her 
bill,  the  store  apologized  profusely  and  It 
cost  her  50  cents  a  month  for  the  legal  help. 

A  Columbus,  Ohio,  man  had  his  new  car 
only  three  weeks  when  a  faulty  water  pump 
caused  the  engine  to  burn  up.  He  wanted  a 
new  car  for  the  $6,600  he'd  Invested  but  the 
dealer  offered  only  to  repair  the  engine  and 
said,  in  effect,  "So  sue  me."  A  lawyer  got 
him  a  new  car  vslthout  suing  and  It  didn't 
cost  him  a  thing. 

Both  the  Chicago  woman  and  the  Colum- 
bus man  and  there  are  thousands  more  like 
them — belong  to  group  legal  service  plans. 

For  their  monthly  dues  or  membership 
fees,  they  get  free  or  low-cost  consultation 
with  lawyers  In  consumer  cases  such  as  these. 
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If  they  have  to  go  to  court  for  a  divorce,  a 
bankruptcy  or,  in  most  plans,  to  defend  a 
criminal  case  or  a  variety  of  civil  matters, 
their  payments  into  the  plan  cover  them, 
too. 

Or  they  know  in  advance  exactly  what 
they  will  be  charged  and  usually  this  fee  Is 
far  less  than  normal. 

What  people  in  these  plans  are  paying  for 
is  a  form  of  legal  insurance,  a  way  of  getting 
advance  protection  against  unexpected  legal 
costs.  It's  like  group  medical  insurance.  They 
are  spreading  the  risk  to  the  whole  group  so 
the  cost  to  the  individual  Is  reduced. 

It's  only  within  the  past  year  and  especially 
in  the  last  six  months  that  group  legal  or 
prepaid  legal  Insurance  plans  have  caught 
public  att«ntlon.  Some  estimate  that  between 
2.000  and  4,000  plans  are  now  operating — but 
no  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  and  only 
a  few  states  require  registration.  Most  of 
these  plans  deal  with  job-related  problems. 
Few  cover  the  broad  range  of  legal  head- 
aches. 

The  broad  plans  are  still  experimental  and 
limited  by  roadblocks  of  laws  or  regulations 
that  must  be  changed  before  they  can  go 
full  speed  ahead.  Since  there  is  no  actuarial 
data  on  how  often  any  one  needs,  uses  or 
should  see  a  lawyer,  most  commercial  Insur- 
ance companies  have  stayed  out  of  the  new 
legal  Insvirance  field. 

FILED    IN    TWO   STATES 

Only  one  so  far,  the  Stonewall  Insurance 
Co.  headquartered  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has 
filed  its  proposed  group  legal  insurance  pol- 
icies with  Insurance  commissioners  in  two 
states.  Both  the  Alabama  and  Minnesota 
insurance  commissioners  have  approved  the 
forms. 

A  company  spokesman  said  Stonewall  will 
file  with  the  Maryland  insurance  commis- 
sioner because  a  union  group  and  a  credit 
union  have  expressed  interest.  He  said  he 
wouldn't  know  how  much  this  Insurance 
would  cost  until  he  looks  at  the  groups,  but 
that  he's  gotten  much  of  the  actuarial  data 
he  needs  from  Germany,  which  has  had  group 
legal  plans  for  25  years. 

So  far  no  commercial  insurance  company 
Is  actually  writing  group  legal  policies.  It's 
being  done  variously  by  unions  for  their 
membership,  nonprofit  consumer  groups  and 
a  few  law  firzns  which  have  banded  together 
to  offer  free  legal  advice  to  groups  in  ex- 
change for  assurance  that  they  wUl  use  these 
firms  for  their  court  business.  There  was 
even  one  company  selling  legal  insurance 
from  door  to  door,  until  it  was  stopped. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  a  pilot 
program  of  prepaid  legal  insurance  c^erating 
in  Shreveport,  La.,  with  a  Laborers  Union 
local,  and  hopes  to  get  another  started  in 
Los  Angeles  with  the  police  and  firemen's 
protective  league  there. 

BLT7E   CROSS,    MATBE 

The  New  Jersey  Bar  Association  is  nego- 
tiating with  the  state's  Blue  Cross  to  expand 
its  health  services  to  cover  legal  services. 
California  Is  also  talking  about  a  statewide 
plan  to  provide  prepaid  legal  insurance. 

Other  state  bar  associations,  some  of  which 
(like  Virginia)  fought  the  concept  of  group 
legal  services  through  the  Supreme  Court, 
now  are  being  urged  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  leadership  to  Investigate  prepaid 
legal  Insurance  as  one  way  to  make  legal 
services  available  to  more  people. 

Like  the  doctors  of  a  few  decades  ago,  the 
organized  lawyers  disagree  on  whether  these 
plans  represent  a  threat  or  a  bonanza.  But 
most  state  bars  are  now  studying  the  pos- 
sibilities and  others  are  expected  to  be  taking 
a  look  by  year's  end. 

Union  and  consumer  groups  aren't  waiting. 
Some  are  setting  up  group  legal  plans  for 
their  memberships,  hiring  lawyers  to  handle 
members'  legal  problems  or  tying  up  with 
law  firms  usually  staffed  by  yotuig  lawyers. 
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POSTAL   NEGOTIATIONS 


Others  negotiating  to  get  group  legal  plans 
are  teachers"  associations,  police,  fire  and 
other  city  employee  associations,  cooperatives, 
student  groups,  credit  unions  and  others. 

The  rank  and  file  of  postal  workers,  more 
than  600,000  strong,  proposed  legal  services 
during  their  first  negotiations  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  and  a  Joint  employe  benefits 
committee  is  now  studying  it  along  with 
other  fringe  benefit  demands. 

What  all  these  groups  are  looking  for  is  a 
means  of  getting  the  legal  help  they  need  at 
prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Some  of  their  members  often  are  not  even 
sure  that  what  they  need  is  a  lawyer.  They 
Just  know  they've  been  gypped  or  that  the 
contract  they  signed  doesn't  seem  to  mean 
what  they  thought  it  meant.  Or  they  need  a 
lawyer  in  a  hurry  and  don't  know  where  to 
get  one. 

Some  are  separated  from  their  spouses  but 
can't  afford  a  divorce.  They  know  they  should 
make  a  will  but  keep  putting  it  off  because 
they  don't  know  a  lawyer.  They  don't  know- 
how  much  a  lawyer  would  charge  but  they're 
afraid  it's  more  than  they  could  pay.  The  less 
educated  hesitate  to  try  to  bridge  the  cul- 
tural gap  between  them  and  the  lawyer  with 
the  clipped  accent  and  paneled  office.  More 
often  than  not,  they  don't  go  near  a  lawyer, 
until  the  damage  is  done  and  then  they  can't 
be  helped  or  it's  more  costly  than  If  they  had 
sought  legal  ad\-ice  in  the  first  place. 

These  are  the  situations  and  attitudes  that 
lawyers,  union  officials  and  consumer  lead- 
ers have  turned  up  as  they  investigate  the 
need  for  some  form  of  group  legal  services. 

THE    FORGOTTEN    CLIENTS 

The  people  they  want  to  help  are*  now  be- 
ing labeled  "the  forgotten  clients".  They're 
the  people  of  moderate  means  whose  in- 
comes range  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  for  the 
family  unit.  About  28  million  families  fall 
In  this  category.  They're  not  in  the  rich  10 
percent  of  the  population,  the  well-to-do 
who  know  when  they  need  a  lawyer  and  can 
afford  a  good  one. 

Nor  are  they  In  the  poor  20  percent,  people 
making  less  than  $5,000  whose  legal  needs 
may  be  taken  care  of  by  OEO's  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  or  Legal  Aid  Societies  or  pub- 
lic defenders. 

Like  the  medically  Indigent  of  yesteryear, 
they  are  the  legally  indigent — not  poor 
enough  for  free  legal  aid,  not  rich  enough 
to  pay  the  lawyer's  bill.  If  the  expense  was 
unexpected,  it  can  be  catastrophic. 

Many  of  these  moderate  Income  people 
neither  like  nor  trust  lawyers.  Even  the 
president-elect  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, Robert  W.  Meserve,  concludes  that  the 
lawyer  is  generally  regarded  by  the  public 
as  a  necessary  civil  rather  than  as  a  helping 
band"  with  a  "far  from  winsome  public  im- 
age." 

ASK    ANYBODY 

Although  they  could  go  to  their  bar  as- 
sociation's lawyer  referral  service  for  an  at- 
torney specializing  in  the  service  they  need, 
they're  more  likely  to  look  In  the  yellow 
pages  or  ask  a  friend  or  relative  or  even  the 
friendly  neighborhood  bartender  to  suggest 
a  lawyer. 

All  this  tmcertalnly,  hesitancy  and  confu- 
sion comes  at  a  time  when  the  "Increased 
complexities  of  life  and  the  law  seem  to 
make  legal  representation  a  necessity,"  says 
Jules  Bernstein,  associate  counsel  of  the 
Laborers'  Union  in  Washington  and  one  of 
the  prime  movers  for  legal  service  programs. 

Bernstein  Is  convinced  that  the  programs 
can  provide  high  quality  legal  services  at 
moderate  cost  for  the  "forgotten  client." 

Could  you  get  Into  a  group  legal  program 
here  tomorrow? 

No,  not  yet  in  the  Washington  area,  but 
the  Prepaid  Legal  Services  Committee  of  the 
D.C.  Bar  Association's  Young  Lawyers  Sec- 
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tlon  has  been  studying  the  group  plans  and 
Is  about  to  write  a  report  explaining  to  the 
membership  what  the  plans  are  all  about. 

Committee  Chairman  Kenneth  Allen  vls- 
\ializes  adapting  the  prepaid  legal  insurance 
plans  to  the  legal  needs  of  District  residents 
and  hopefully  finding  some  interested  groups 
for  which  a  plan  could  be  tailored. 

Lawyers  who  have  been  dragging  their  feet 
nbi'Ut  prepaid  legal  insurance,  he  said,  are 
talking  from  lack  of  knowledge  and  don't 
recognize  the  flexibility  of  the  plans. 

Prepaid  Legal  Aid  Plan  P^ts  Oft 
(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

For  the  first  time,  the  consumers  of  legal 
services — the  clients  of  the  lawyers — are  get- 
ting organized. 

Seeking  ways  to  get  high  quality  legal  serv- 
ices at  moderate  cost  are  the  •'forgotten 
clients" — the  moderate-income  families  who 
shun  lawyers  until  they're  sued  or  accused. 
For  they,  the  lawyer  is  usually  on  the  other 
side. 

On  the  theory  that  providing  effective  rep- 
resentation for  moderate-income  families  is 
"too  Important  to  be  left  entirely  to  the 
legal  profession,"  consumer,  urban,  rural  and 
union  groups  will  convene  here  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

What  they  will  be  exploring  are  new  devel- 
opments in  a  new  field — group  legal  service 
plans  or  prepaid  legal   Insurance  programs. 

Although  group  legal  plans  are  sprouting 
all  over  the  country,  only  a  few  offer  com- 
prehensive legal  services  and  stress  "pre- 
ventive law" — the  seeking  of  legal  advice 
early  enough  to  avoid  trouble. 

A  Star  canvass  of  the  few  broad  plans  Indi- 
cated: 

People  in  those  plans  tend  to  go  to  a  lawyer 
earlier  than  before  the  pre-paid  program 
started.  Some  even  show  a  contract  to  a  law- 
yer before  they  sign  It. 

Con-men  and  "fast-buck  artists"  steer  clear 
of  people  who  they  know  have  a  lawyer  be- 
hind them  to  protect  their  rights. 

Couples  who  had  separated  as  much  as  10 
years  earlier  but  couldn't  afford  a  divorce 
now  go  ahead  and  get  divorced. 

Lower-Income  workers  in  the  plans  report- 
ed they  do  not  get  pushed  around  by  mer- 
chants and  police  as  much  as  in  the  old  days 
before  they  had  access  to  a  lawyer. 

Oloomy  predictions  that  people  with  access 
to  lawyers  would  flood  the  courts  with 
"nuisance  suits"  have  not  proved  accurate. 

This  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  some 
plans  require  members  to  pay  a  $10  to  $25 
fee  to  file  suit,  to  the  members'  reluctance 
to  go  near  a  lawyer  when  they  don't  have 
to  and,  finally,  to  the  duty  of  attorneys  not 
to  file  suits  lacking  merit.  One  plan  oflSclal 
said  It  was  not  making  "legal  hypochon- 
driacs." 

Only  one  of  these  plans  offers  a  wide-open 
choice  of  lawyers  or  an  "open  panel."  That's 
the  type  favored  by  the  bar  associations, 
mainly  because  It  spreads  the  work  and  pre- 
serves the  Independence  of  the  lawyers.  It  Is 
similar  to  most  Blue  Cross  medical  plans. 

QUALITY  CONTaOL 

The  other  plans  surveyed  are  all  various 
forms  of  "closed  panel"  where  the  attorney 
la  hired  by  the  group  to  take  care  of  the 
legal  problems  of  members  or  a  law  firm  is 
retained  to  represent  the  members. 

The  "closed  panel"  is  preferred  by  most 
union  and  consumer  spokesmen  on  the 
ground  that  costs  can  be  better  controlled 
and  the  quality  of  service  would  be  uniform- 
ly good. 

The  merits  of  the  two  methods  of  seeking 
legal  help  undoubtedly  will  be  debated  at  the 
upcoming  consumer  conference. 

Helen  Ewlng  Nelson,  president  of  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  and  one  of  the 
moving  parties  In  the  conference,  has  said 
the  "open  panels"  of  Blue  Cross,  where  peo- 
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pie  go  to  their  o'wn  doctors,  has  driven  medi- 
cal costs  higher  than  ever  before.  She  said 
she  understood  Blue  Cross  was  moving  to- 
ward "limited  panels." 

The  one  "open  panel"  plan  now  operating 
Is  in  Shreveport,  La.,  where  the  600  members 
of  Laborers  Local  No.  229  pay  two  cents  per 
working  hour  to  insure  legal  help  for  them- 
selves and  their  family.  Since  this  is  the 
American  Bar  Association's  experimental 
project  to  see  how  these  plans  work,  another 
seven  cents  an  hour  is  paid  by  the  American 
Bar  Foundation  and  the  Ford  FHjundatlon. 

The  money  goes  to  the  Shreveport  Legal 
Services  Corp.,  set  up  to  administer  the  fund 
and  to  pay  the  lawyers  to  whom  the  union 
members  go  with  their  legal  problems. 

The  plan  pays  all  costs  incurred  for  legal 
advice  and  consultation  up  to  $25  a  visit 
or  $100  a  year. 

DOMESTIC   RELATIONS 

After  the  member  pays  the  first  $10 
charged,  he  can  get  up  to  $250  of  legal  serv- 
ices a  year  for  such  office  work  as  negotiating 
a  contract,  drafting  a  will  or  researching  a 
claim. 

After  paying  the  first  $25  charged,  the 
member  who  files  suit  could  receive  $325 
worth  of  legal  services  or  more  in  court  costs 
and  $150  In  out-of-pocket  expenses. 

When  he's  a  defendant,  the  plan  pays  100 
percent  of  the  costs  up  to  the  limits  set  else- 
where In  the  plan  and  thereafter  80  percent 
of  the  next  $1,000  of  the  costs.  The  member, 
however,  has  to  pay  the  other  20  percent 
before  any  payments  are  made  under  this 
"major  legal  expense  benefit." 

Some  legal  services  are  excluded  from  the 
plan.  In  domestic  relations  cases,  where 
members  of  the  family  are  in  conflict,  only 
the  Insured  member  gets  this  service. 

Also  excluded  are  legal  fees  and  expenses 
In  connection  with  business  ventures,  cases 
In  which  a  contingent  fee  is  usually  charged 
and  cases  involving  the  trust  fund  or  the 
union.  Disputes  Involving  coverage  under 
the  plan  go  to  mandatory  arbitration. 

Attorneys  close  to  the  Shreveport  plan 
report  that  union  members'  negative  atti- 
tude toward  legal  help  gradually  Is  being 
broken  down.  Twice  as  many  are  going  to 
lawyers  for  help  on  legal  matters  although 
they  still  seek  advice  only  rarely. 

The  number  who  choose  a  lawyer  on  the 
basis  of  what  friends  and  relatives  tell  them 
has  gone  down  sharply.  Now  they  choose  a 
lawyer  on  the  basis  of  his  community  repu- 
tation and  what  they  hear  from  tmion  of- 
ficials and  co-workers. 

These  attorneys  call  the  plan  successful 
In  Its  first  18  months  of  operation  but  they 
acknowledged  that  these  union  members 
aren't  typical  of  the  moderate  Income  group 
for  whom  prepaid  legal  insurance  Is  really 
designed  because  members  of  this  laborers 
local  are  close  to  the  poverty  line  and  greatly 
mistrust  lawyers. 

"TIME  AND  DOLLARS" 

In  contrast,  during  the  four  months  that 
Laborers'  Local  423  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
had  a  legal  service  plan  In  opveratlon,  about 
10  percent  of  the  2,500  members  have  used 
It. 

As  of  July  6,  a  total  of  129  criminal  cases — 
mostly  serious  traffic  offenses — were  defended 
and  95  civil  matters  were  handled. 

Members  went  to  lawyers  to  draft  wills,  to 
adopt  children,  to  settle  estates,  to  go  through 
personal  bankruptcy,  to  defend  collection 
claims,  to  get  advice  on  buying  and  financing 
a  home. 

Victor  Smedstad,  director  of  the  union's 
legal  service  and  one  of  the  two  widely  ex- 
perienced lawyers  hired  by  the  union  to  take 
care  of  members'  legal  problems,  said  many 
of  the  members  had  been  to  private  attorneys 
earlier  and  gotten  unsatisfactory  service. 

"Generally,"  he  said,  "lawyers  have  to 
consider  cases  In  terms  of  time  and  dollars. 
So  the  members  may  get  a  brush-off.  Since 
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we  are  on  salary,  the  money — while  sti:i  im- 
portant— is  not  the  prime  consideration  that 
it  is  for  lawyers  in  private  practice. 

By  vote  of  the  membership,  10  cents  an 
hour  of  their  union  dues  goes  to  the  union's 
general  fund  to  support  the  legal  services 
program.  All  the  services  are  free  to  mem- 
bers. 

There  Is  no  limit  on  legal  advice  and  con- 
sultation because  the  plan  stresses  "pre- 
ventive law",  seeking  an  attorney  before 
making  decisions.  Members  are  entitled  to  80 
hours  of  legal  representation  and  fi\'e  mat- 
ters in  a  calendar  year,  not  counting  the  free 
representation  offered  in  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  unemployment  compensation 
cases. 

Up  to  $500  in  ball  or  collateral  is  provided 
b>it  If  it  is  forfeited  the  member  has  to  reim- 
burse the  plan.  The  member  pays  the  first 
$15  if  he  brings  suit  and  pays  his  own  traffic 
fines. 

so  CENTS  A   MONTH 

A  less  comprehensive  plan,  because  of  less 
financing,  was  launched  by  the  Chicago  Joint 
Board  of  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  last 
April  to  provide  legal  service  to  some  8,000 
union  members  In  the  Chicago  area.  -Mthoiigh 
the  plan  is  voluntary,  more  than  6,0<00  signed 
up  to  have  50  cents  a  month  taken  from 
their  pay  to  support  the  plan. 

To  keep  costs  down,  the  plan  does  not  take 
criminal  cases  or  contested  domestic  relations 
matters  or  cases  that  require  Jury  trials. 

Members  start  by  seeing  a  social  worker  to 
determine  if  the  problem  can  be  straight- 
ened out  without  a  lawyer.  The  next  step  is 
consultation  with  a  firm  of  young  lawyers 
hired  by  the  union. 

In  the  plan's  four  months  of  operation, 
188  people  visited  the  social  worker  with  their 
problem  and  1 13  of  them  went  em  to  see  the 
plan's  lawyers.  Their  problems  varied  from 
garnishments  to  home  buying,  from  wills  :o 
credit  disputes. 

"will    help    MILLIONS" 

On  the  basis  of  success  so  far,  Mrs.  Joyce 
Miller,  director  of  social  services  for  the 
Chicago  Joint  Board  of  the  clothing  workers, 
concluded  that  group  legal  plans  "will  help 
millions  of  Americans  to  have  access  to  the 
law  they  don't  have  without  this  kind  of 
program". 

Typical  of  consumer  organizations  now 
offering  legal  services  to  members  Is  Con- 
sumers' Group  Legal  Services.  Inc.  of  the 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Cooperative.  The  plan  has 
been  In  operation  since  last  October  and  has 
attracted  more  than  700  members  of  the  Co- 
op who  pay  $25  a  year  for  this  added  service. 

The  plan  offers  two  consultants  a  year 
with  a  full-time  staff  attorney,  access  to  a 
panel  of  attorneys  whose  schedule  of  fees  is 
less  than  the  prevailing  rate  and  participa- 
tion In  the  program's  continuing  education 
and  preventive  law  sessions. 


IRS,  Hill  Obstacles  Block  Gkoitp  Legal 

An>  Plan 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Two  major  obstacles — one  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  other  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service — 
are  blocking  the  spread  of  group  legal  insur- 
ance plans. 

Proponents  of  the  various  plans  to  make 
legal  help  available  at  low  cost  by  spreading 
the  risk  over  a  large  base  had  hoped  it  could 
be  handled  like  group  health  or  prepaid 
health  Insurance  plans. 

It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way — at  least 
not  yet. 

Employer  contributions  to  labor-manage- 
ment trust  funds  established  to  defray  the 
costs  of  medical  services  are  specifically  per- 
mitted under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Employer 
contributions  to  help  pay  costs  of  legal  serv- 
ice are  not  similarly  permitted  and,  under 
court  decisions,  what  is  not  specifically  per- 
mitted under  the  Act  is  unlawful. 
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OPPOSITION 

So  two  New  Jersey  Democrats — Sen.  Har- 
rison A.  Williams  Jr.,  and  Rep.  Frank  Thomp- 
son Jr.— liave  Introduced  a  short  bill  "to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  to  trust  funds 
eitablished  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
costs  of  legal  services." 

They  expected  the  measure  to  sail  through 
Congress  but  spokesmen  for  the  Natioual  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  other  em- 
ployer groups,  particularly  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  contended  that  such  a  fund 
would  Increase  the  cost  of  doing  business— 
a  cost  that  would  be  passed  on  to  the  public. 

Tlie  management  spokesmen  also  con- 
tended that  legal  services  liad  no  real  ccn- 
nection  witht  the  employment  relationship 
and  might  make  it  possible  for  union  mem- 
bers to  sue  their  employers  with  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  employer  himself. 

"CONFLICT    OF   INTEREST" 

Tneir  arguments  were  refuted  by  F.  Wil- 
liam McAlpin,  chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Special  Committee  on  Pre- 
paid Legal  Services. 

McAlpin,  who  "wholeheartedly  endorsed" 
the  Thompson  bill  at  House  Education  and 
Labor  subcommittee  hearings  in  late  April, 
denied  that  legal  services  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  employment  relationship.  He  cited  a 
defense  plan  w'hich  had  Its  own  legal  aid 
department  for  Us  employes. 

In  one  year,  he  reported,  this  plant  legal 
aid  department  helped  3,461  employes  and 
saved  an  estimated  15,304  work  hours  which 
might  have  been  lost  as  workers  pursued 
outside  legal  matters. 

As  for  stilng  employers,  he  snid  the  legal 
insurance  and  group  legal  plans  he  knew  spe- 
cifically excluded  suits  against  the  employer 
as  a  "conflict  of  interest." 

McAlpin  pointed  out  that  National  Health 
Insurance  is  on  the  way  and  when  it  conies 
the  unions  will  be  looking  for  other  fringe 
benefits  with  which  to  vise  the  money  that 
now  goes  into  Blue  Cross  and  other  health 
plans. 

"If  the  employers  think  the  money  is  going 
back  to  them,  "they're  not  being  very  real- 
istic," he  said.  "What  unions  bargain  for  is 
not  a  specific  benefit  but  so  many  cents  an 
hour  for  fringe  benefits.  If  the  employer  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  5  or  10  cents  an  hour 
for  fringe  benefits  anyhow,  why  oppose  use 
of  the  money  lor  legal  services  that  may  keep 
employes  from  being  garnished  or  evicted?  ' 

Both  legal  and  union  officials  said  flatly 
that  failure  of  this  one-paragraph  bill  to  pass 
would  curb  any  widespread  movement  of 
group  legal  plaiis  and  prepaid  legal  insurance 
to  unions  since  low  and  moderate  income 
workers  could  not  carry  the  cost  of  the  legal 
fund  without  an  a.ssist  from  management. 

One  possible  method  has  been  suggested, 
however.  Instead  of  joint  mangement-labor 
trustees  to  administer  a  legal  services  fund, 
which  is  now  forbidden,  employers  and  em- 
ployes could  contribute  to  a  fund  adminis- 
tered by  neutral  trustees  having  no  tie  to 
either  management  or  labor.  Some  union  law- 
yers are  considering  that. 

The  other  roadblock  is  at  Internal  Revenue, 
where  a  section  of  tlie  code  declares  health, 
accident  and  other  employe  benefit  plans  to 
be  exempt  from  federal  taxation. 

The  IRS  has  never  said  what  those  other 
benefit  plans  are. 

Back  in  1963,  IRS  published  proposed  regu- 
lations defining  "other  benefits'  but  the 
AFL-CIO  complained  that  the  definition  was 
too  narrow  and  didn't  include  legal  service 
plans  as  well  as  .several  existing  fringe  bene- 
fits which  would  be  denied  tax-exempt  status. 

The  proposed  regulations  were  rewTitten 
but  have  never  been  published.  An  IRS 
spokesman  blamed  the  delay  on  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  which,  he  said,  took  the  time  away 
from  other  drafting  chores. 

The  regulations  have  now  been  put  to- 
gether  he  said,  and  are  before  the  new  as- 
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sisiant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  approval 
before  they  are  published.  He  said  there 
would  be  substantial  changes  made  in  other 
benefits. 

Both  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  AFL-CIO  are  reportedly  trying  to  resolve 
the  IRS  hold-up. 

Meanwhile,  in  New  Jersey,  where  ABA  Is 
working  with  the  state  bar  on  a  state-wide 
legal  insurance  plan  using  Blue  Cross  in  a 
new  role,  one  of  the  attorneys  working  on 
the  plan  said  he  couldn't  market  it  tintU 
the  IRS  and  Taft-Hartley  questions  are  re- 
solved. 

We're  trying  to  establish  a  model  for  the 
country,"  said  Emanuel  Honig.  who  is  shap- 
ing the  New  Jertey  plan,  but  we  can't  get 
enough  groups  without  unions  and  we  can't 
get  them  until  they  know  that  employer  con- 
tributions to  a  legal  insurance  fund  are  per- 
missible and  tax  exempt." 

What  these  roadblocks  add  up  to  is  that  the 
courts  have  moved  faster  than  Congress  or 
IRS. 

In  the  latest  of  a  series  of  court  decisions 
knocking  down  state  bar  attacks  on  group 
legal  service  plans,  the  Supreme  Court  rviled 
last  year  that  "collcciive  activity  undertaken 
to  obtain  meaningful  accer^s  to  the  courts  Is 
a  fundamental  right  within  the  protection  of 
the  First  .Amendment." 

Once  the  court  had  finally  made  it  clear 
that  a  group  could  provide  legal  services  for 
its  members  as  it  has  provided  medical  serv- 
ices In  the  past,  union  groups,  consumer 
groups,  rural  groups,  and  others  started  ex- 
ploring the  possibilities.  And  that's  when  tlie 
roadblocks  appeared. 
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more,  however,  will  benefit  from  the  ac- 
tive interest,  methods  developed,  and  still 
more  will  benefit  from  the  new  educa- 
tional methods  developed,  protection, 
and  support  of  the  citizens  advocacy 
program. 

I  urge  all  my  collea?ues  to  join  with  nie 
in  support  of  these  efforts. 


EXCEPTIONAL    CHILDREN'S    FOUN- 
DATION OP  LOS  ANGELES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Atigust  2,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ex- 
ceptional Children's  Foundation  of  Los 
Angeles,  through  its  charitable  work,  is 
deser\'ing:  of  the  highest  esteem  and  grat- 
itude. This  fine  group  of  people  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  difficult  task 
of  improving  the  sad.  indeed,  often  tragic, 
condition  of  mentally  retarded  children. 

Recently,  in  their  efforts  to  find  ways 
to  help  adjust  retarded  children  to  social 
life,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  to 
help  society  adjust  to  the  presence  of, 
and  responsibility  to  the  mentally  dis- 
abled, they  have  proposed  tv.o  projects. 
One.  the  infant  stimulation  proRram,  is 
designed  to  determine  the  best  methods 
of  raising  retarded  children  through  new 
educational  approaches  involving  in- 
creased parental  participation;  the  sec- 
ond, the  citizen  advocacy  program,  is  to 
organize  concerned  citizens  to  attract 
public  and  governmental  attention  to 
the  plight  of  the  mentally  retarded  with 
the  goal  of  protecting  their  rights  and  es- 
tablishing new  programs. 

After  careful  study,  and  becau.se  of  my 
knowledge  of  the  fine  past  performance 
of  the  E.xceptional  Children's  Foundii- 
tion.  I  wholeheartedly  support  these  pro- 
grams. Application  is  currently  before 
the  OffiCe  of  Child  Development  for 
funds  for  these  two  worthy  projects.  The 
combined  total  requested  is  $97,300— but 
this  by  no  means  represents  their  total 
value.  Over  200  children  will  directly  ben- 
efit from  these  programs.  Many,  many 
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I.Ir.  LEGGETT.  Ml'.  Speaker,  con- 
cerned as  all  Americans  are  with  the 
problems  wliich  plague  Southeast  Asia, 
few  ever  take  the  necessary  time  or 
thought  to  develop  a  concrete  plan  of 
possible  action  which  would  help  to  al- 
leviate the  perplexities  of  the  existing 
situation.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Mill,  chairman 
of  the  Chevalier  Program  in  Diplomacy 
and  World  Affairs  at  Occidental  College, 
has  taken  the  time  and  thought  upon 
many  occasions  to  contribute  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  Southeast  Asian  di- 
lemma. He  has  also  suggested  various 
programs  which  might  allow  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  tliis  region. 

Recently.  Dr.  Mill  published  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Southeast  Asia:  Trends  and 
Portents  in  the  1970's. '  In  it  he  concerns 
himself  with  some  of  the  problems  faced 
by  the  countries  which  make  up  South- 
east Asia.  Also  in  this  document.  Dr.  Mill 
presents  a  10-point  program,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  should  be  considered  as 
po.soibilitie3  for  future  U.S.  policy  and  ac- 
tion. The  10  points  of  tliis  i^rogram  are 
designed  to  assist  the  Southeast  Asian 
nations,  without  our  becoming  involved 
militarily,  in  the  full  development  of 
their  individual  growth  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote regional  cooperation. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
faced  by  the  United  States  at  the  moment 
is  what  will  be  the  course  of  future  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  China  on  Tai- 
w^an.  Dr.  Mill  provides  us  with  what  he 
feels  is  one  po.'=sible  path  to  pursue  with 
his  proposal  to  create  a  Council  on 
United  States-Taiwan  Relations.  This 
would  be  a  council  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  members  from  each  nation, 
serving  without  compensation,  to  fur- 
ther aid  the  economic,  cultural,  and 
educational  relations  between  the  afore- 
mentioned countries.  The  benefits  of  the 
success  of  such  a  program  would  be  tv  o- 
fold:  First,  to  further  the  friendship  al- 
ready enjojed  by  the  Republic  of  Chi'.ia 
and  the  United  States,  and  second,  to 
demonstrate  tliat  mutual  cooiJeratiou 
between  coimtries  in  a  nonpolitical  and 
nonmilitaristic  mamier  can  provide 
profits  for  both  parties.  The  possibility 
of  achieving  such  success  should  be  cause 
alone  for  serious  consideration  of  Dr. 
Mill's  proposal. 

At  this  time  I  include  in  the  Record 
portions  of  Dr.  Mill's  article,  "Southeast 
Asia:  Trends  and  Portents  in  the  1970's'" 
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and  his  proposal  to  create  the  council 
on  United  States-Republic  ol  China  Re- 
lations: 

SoVTHEAsr  Asia:   Trends  and  Portents  for 

THE    1970s 

(liy  Edward  W.  Mill) 

I      TI.E     BROAD    SWEEP    OF    AFFAIRS    IN     1072 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Southeast 
A.iia  has  been  a  re^jlon  of  marked  change 
both  politically  and  economically.  But  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  have  been  greater  than  those  whic}i 
may  take  place  in  the  decade  ahead.  Both 
old  and  new  forces  at  work  in  the  region  are 
likely  to  produce  a  Southeast  Asia — with  the 
possible  excepMon  <if  the  Indochine.=e 
states — which  may  be  more  politically  alert 
and  independent  and  more  economically 
astute  and  hopeful.  To  say  this  is  not  to  sug- 
gest that  there  will  not  be  difficult  problems 
aliead  In  ihe  extreme,  .seme  of  tlie  countries 
of  the  region  could  even  fall  apart  or  come 
under  the  domination  of  mote  powerful 
neighbors.  But  acknowledging  all  the  exist- 
ing and  possible  future  problems,  there  are 
still  reasons  for  believing  that  Southeast  A.sia 
could  make  substantial  strides  ahe.-d  in  this 
decade. 

Southeast  Asia,  of  course,  operates  in  the 
larger  context  of  all  of  Asia  and  the  world. 
What  it  does,  or  does  not  do,  must  be  related 
to  the  larger  world  community  about  it.  The 
main  powers,  such  as  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  Japan,  the  Unlied  States,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  India,  all  have  a  stake  in 
what  happens  in  this  region.  Their  interests 
both  diverge  and  coincide,  depending  on  the 
circximstances  and  the  countries  involved. 
For  some  months  now,  all  of  them  have  been 
reviewing  and  reconsidering  their  future  re- 
lationships In  the  area.  In  no  case  is  this 
more  true  than  in  the  Instance  of  the  United 
States.  But  none  of  the  big  powers  can  write 
their  own  prescription  for  the  future.  The 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  of  today  insist 
on  being  masters  of  their  own  destinies.  They 
seek,  are  even  eager,  for  cooperation  with 
.others,  but  not  at  the  price  of  domination, 
whatever  the  source  may  be, 

XI.    CAN    SOUTHEAST    AStA    rNriT? 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  trends  in  South- 
east Asia  in  the  post-war  period  has  been 
the  growth  of  regional  cooperation.  The  na- 
tions of  the  region  have  sought  to  band 
together  in  various  cultural,  economic,  and 
political  organizations.  One  regional  group- 
ing, SEATO,  has  provided  some  militarj* 
cooperation. 

A  major  weakness  of  this  cooperation  has 
been  its  spotty  and  varied  membership. 
Where  countries  like  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand  early  pushed  for  regional  coopera- 
tion, Indonesia  and  Malaysia  stood  to  the 
side,  with  Stikarno  often  berating  such 
efforts.  With  the  coming  to  power  of  the 
Stiharto  group  in  1965,  Indonesia  switched 
course  drastically  and  began  to  Join  with 
Its  neighbors  in  efforts  toward  meaningful 
cooperation.  The  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asian  States  (ASEAN)  in 
1967.  with  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  both 
Joining  in  the  founding,  provided  a  signifi- 
cant enlargement  of  cooperation  In  the  re- 
gion. This  trend  is  continuing  in  numerous 
forms  in  Southeast  Asia. 

No  account  of  the  progress  in  regional 
cooperation  can  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
much  of  the  activity  is  as  yet  In  its  Infancy 
and  that  there  is  often  a  large  premium  on 
rhetoric  and  too  little  on  action.  Any  really 
significant  association  may  be  several  dec- 
ades away.  However,  this  is  a  time  of  great 
readjustment  and  new  thinking  In  South- 
east Asia,  and  some  bold,  new  proposals  for 
wider,  all-embracing  cooperation  may  be 
timely.  Perhaps  Indonesia  may  sense  the 
opportunity  and  provide  the  leadership 
Southeast  Asia  needs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  PROPOSFD  10 -POINT  PROGRAM 

Throughout  these  pages,  references  have 
l)een  made  to  United  States  interests  and  ac- 
tivities in  Southeast  Asia.  In  concluding  this 
article,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  summarize 
some  of  the  points  discussed  above  as  well  as 
to  suggest  some  others  of  possible  impor- 
tance. This  will  be  done  through  the  frame- 
work of  a  possible  ten-point  program  of  pol- 
icy and  action  for  the  United  States  in  this 
region.  Tiie  Iisr,  will  be  far  from  all-inclusive, 
Ijut  u  may  provide  some  core  thougln,s  for 
consideration  and  discussion.  Herewith,  the 
program: 

(i)  In  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  to 
adhere  to  the  basic  Nixon  Doctrine  concept 
of  non-involvemeiu  in  the  millvary  affairs  of 
Southeast  Asia,  while  maintaining  our  treaty 
commitments  in  tiie  region,  particularly  to 
1  hailand  and  the  Philippines, 

i2i  Continue  and  expand  our  program  of 
economic  and  technical  a.sslstance  to  South- 
east A.sia.  Such  assistance  is  only  a  fraction 
of  tbe  c  sts  of  military  involvement. 

The  specific  Mekong  River  Project,  Involv- 
ing Thailand,  Vietnam.  Cambodia  (Khmer 
Republic),  and  Laos,  shotild  be  given  major 
Ameriran  help. 

(3)  Encourage  Indonesia,  with  its  great 
potential,  to  play  an  increasingly  active  role 
of  lepder.ship  in  Southeast  Asia. 

(4 1  Continue  to  make  efforts  to  improve 
United  Slates  relations  with  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  v.liile  being  under  no  illusion 
that  these  efforts  are_going  to  be  rewarded 
with   great   results   IrPthe   near   future. 

(5)  Work  closely  with  Japan  in  fostering 
economic  ties  in  the  region,  in  a  manner  ac- 
ceptable to  the  states  therein. 

(6)  Enco'.trage  greater  participation  by  the 
United  Nations,  and  its  specialized  agencies, 
in  the  ecnnomic  and  social  affairs  of  the  re- 
feior.. 

(7)  E'lcourage  the  greater  spread  of  edu- 
cation, through  programs  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  assistance.  Much  emphasis 
.should  be  placed  on  vocational  education, 
and  education  st  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels. 

l8i  Expand  the  programs  of  student  and 
faculty  exchange  with  the  United  States. 

(9)  Encotirage  the  expansion  of  American 
private  investment  in  Southeast  Asia,  this 
investment  to  be  a  thoughtful  one,  with 
personnel  attuned  to  the  national  feelings, 
sensitivities,  and  cult'.ire  of  the  people,  and 
willing  to  develop  some  language  compe- 
tence. Continued  national  safeguards  should 
be  sought  for  American  business. 

(10)  Propose  for  consideration  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Federation  of  Southeast  Asia,  hav- 
ing political,  economic,  and  social  powers 
beyond  any  existing  arrangement  in  the 
region,  the  goal  for  constimmation  of  the 
idea  being  1980,  or  sooner. 

Such  is  a  possible  ten-point  program.  Ob- 
viously, each  such  point  is  susceptible  of  a 
more  expanded  treatment.  But  they  may 
provide  some  guidelines  for  assessing  the 
future  of  Southeast  Asia  and  for  the  role 
that  the  United  States  may  play  in  that 
future. 

Today's  Southeast  Asia  clearly  has  serious 
problems.  Tomorrow's  Southeast  Asia  will 
also  have  its  difficulties.  But  new  tides  are 
running  in  the  region,  and  the  opportunities 
for  political  and  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment are  great.  Hopefully,  the  United 
States  will  choose  to  Join  with  Southeast 
Asia  in  a  positive  way  to  help  chart  a  suc- 
cessful future  for  the  region. 

The  Council  on  United  States-Refcblic  of 
China  (Taiwan'  Relations — A  Proposal 
For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan,  and  Its  offshore 
islands  of  Kinmen  (Quemoy)  and  Matsu, 
have  maintained  an  independent  existence. 
Despite  the  severe  tensions  and  hostile  re- 
lationship with  nearby  mainland  China,  the 
Republic    has   steadily   gained    in   strength, 
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particularly  in  the  economic  field.  Today  in 
Asia,  it  ranks  only  after  Japan  in  Its  stand- 
ard of  living.  In  its  fifteen  million  people,  it 
has  a  resource  rich  in  talent,  experience,  and 
determination. 

In  the  world  community,  the  Republic  of 
China  has  had  to  learn  to  live  with  both 
defeat  and  triumph.  In  October  1971,  the  Re- 
public was  unseated  from  its  place  in  the 
United  Nations  by  mainland  China.  This  was 
a  severe  blow,  but  in  the  months  since  that 
time  Taipei  has  shown  a  remarkable  resili- 
ency. It  has  aggressively  sought  to  strengthen 
its  bi-lateral  relationships  with  individual 
nations  and  to  continue  to  participate  in 
various  regional  organizations  in  Asia  such 
as  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  Council  (ASPAC).  Its  viability 
as  an  independent  nation  continxies. 

For  the  United  States,  the  maintenance  of 
the  freedom  and  the  development  of  the 
Republic  of  China  have  been  important  In- 
{-'redienls  of  its  Asian  policy.  On  February  9, 
1955,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proved a  Mutual  Security  Treaty  between  the 
tvo  countries.  The  economic  relations  of 
the  two  countries  have  also  prospered.  Most 
significant  has  been  the  determination  of  ihe 
Chinese  to  help  themselves.  In  1964,  U.S. 
economic  aid  to  the  Republic  ceased,  making 
it  a  rather  different  case  from  that  of  many 
other  countries  still  dependent  on  U.S.  aid. 
In  these  and  other  ways,  the  relations  of  the 
two  nations  have  become  and  are  still  close. 

New  relationships  are  obviously  emerging 
in  Asia  these  days,  none  of  which  is  per- 
haps more  spectacular  than  the  efforts  by 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  to  ameliorate  old  hostilities.  In  this 
situation,  the  exact  nature  of  the  future 
relationship  between  mainland  China  and 
Taiwan  becomes  unclear.  But,  acknowledg- 
ing the.se  important  developments,  and,  in 
general,  supporting  the  President's  ap- 
proaches to  mainland  China,  it  is  the  con- 
sidered judgment  of  the  proponents  of  this 
idea  that  ways  and  means  should  be  sought 
to  strengthen  the  independent  Republic  of 
China  (Taiwan).  One  of  the  main  means  of 
achieving  this,  the  authors  feel,  would  be 
through  the  creation  of  a  Council  on  United 
States-Taiwan  Relations,  composed  equally 
of  members  from  the  United  States  and 
Taiwan,  Some  tentative  thoughts  on  the 
nature,  goals,  means,  financing,  and  admini- 
strative direction  of  the  Council  follow: 

I.    NATURE    of    the    COUNCIL 

The  Council  would  be  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  members  from  each  coun- 
try, perhaps  twenty  from  each.  For  the 
United  States,  it  is  suggested  that  the  mem- 
bership be  constituted  as  follows:  5  mem- 
bers from  the  House  of  Representatives;  2 
from  the  Senate;  7  business  leaders;  and  6 
from  the  academic,  legal,  and  other  profes- 
sions. Presumably,  the  Chinese  group  would 
be  formed  in  somewhat  the  same  manner. 
All  persons  considered  for  membership 
should  be  persons  of  significant  experience 
and  knowledge  of  Asia.  They  would  serve 
without  compensation. 

II.    GOALS 

Tlie  three  main  goals  of  the  Council  would 
be: 

(1)  To  maintain  and  expand  trade  and 
other  economic  relationships. 

(2)  To  encourage  the  educational  prog- 
ress of  Taiwan. 

(3)  To  stimulate  a  greater  cultural  aware- 
ness and  appreciation  between  the  two  peo- 
ples. Support  would  be  given  to  programs 
of  cultural  and  educational  exchange,  and 
where  possible,  to  the  initiation  of  new  pro- 
grams. 

In  Indirect  ways,  the  Council  might  be  of 
assistance  In  helping  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  more  effective  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  To  some  extent,  the 
approach  of  the  Council  should  be  along 
multi-disciplinary  lines,  with  professional  in- 
sights from  both  U.S.  and  Chinese  members 
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contributing  to   an  over-all   picture   of   the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  Taiwan. 

in.    MEANS    OF    ACHIEVING    THE    GOALS 

(1)  Tlie  convening  at  least  twice  a  year, 
once  In  January  and  once  In  June,  at  one 
time  in  Washington  and  the  next  time  In 
Taipei  of  the  full  Council,  to  deliberate  on 
the  goals  and  policies  of  the  organization 
and  to  formulate  statements  for  public  con- 
sumption. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  an  Executive 
Committee,  composed  of  five  members  in  each 
of  the  two  countries,  to  act  as  an  interim 
decision-making  unit,  subject  to  the  general 
policy-making  guidelines  of  the  Council, 

(3)  The  calling  of  conferences  and  the 
holding  of  forums  on  subjects  of  Interest 
in  the  Chinese-American  relationship,  the 
participants  to  include  both  members  of  the 
Council  and  professionals  and  businessmen 
not  members  of  the  Council.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  holding  a  Annual  Con- 
ference on  Taiwan. 

(4)  The  publication  of  statements  on  con- 
temporary aspects  of  Chinese-American  rela- 
tions, designed  to  help  mold  an  intelligent 
and  balanced  public  opinion,  and  to  In- 
fluence the  deliberations  and  activities  of 
the  appropriate  Congressional  committees 
and  subcommittees,  and  such  executive  agen- 
cies as  the  Department  of  State  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency. 

(5)  The  publication  of  scholarly  mono- 
graphs on  Taiwan  by  academicians  and  other 
writers. 

(6)  The  establishment  of  contacts  and 
associations  with  various  universities  and 
colleges  as  well  as  with  various  business 
organizations  and  professonal  groups,  all 
designed  to  promote  closer  cooperation  and 
understanding  between  Taiwan  and  the 
United  States. 

IV.    FINANCING     THE     COUNCIL     AND     ITS     WORK 

No  government  financial  support,  either 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  that  of  the  Republic  of  China,  is  con- 
templated. Funding  wUl  be  sought  from 
foundations  and  other  private  groups.  Ini- 
tial Inquiries  of  a  few  foundations  provide 
some  grounds  for  optimism. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that  the  Council 
will  be  Incorporated  as  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion. 

VI.    ADMINISTRATIVE    DIRECTION 

In  order  for  the  Council  to  function  effec- 
tively, it  wUl  be  essential  to  have  an  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  In  each  country,  who  will 
carry  on  his  duties  subject  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Executive  Committee  (see  previous  men- 
tion In  Part  III.  Section  2).  He  should  be 
assisted  by  a  secretary.  These  positions  ini- 
tially might  be  part-time  but  conceivably 
covild  become  full-time  positions  as  time 
gees  along.  A  small  office  shoiUa  be  estab- 
lished, presumably  In  Washington.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  shotild  be  a  person  of  high 
competence  in  the  Asian  field  who  subscribes 
wholeheartedly  to  the  goals  of  the  Council. 

In  sum,  through  the  medium  of  an  active 
Council  on  United  States-Taiv,-an  Relations, 
an  import-Tnt  step  can  be  taken  to  preserve 
and  expand  on  our  economic,  cultural,  and 
educational  relations  in  East  Asia,  With 
Hialice  toward  none,  v.-e  can.  In  our  way, 
seek  to  expand  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom 
in  a  way  mutually  beneficial  to  both  the 
Republic  of  China  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company,  instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solicita- 
tion ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  option  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
cies or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am 
placing  a  28th  sampling  of  these  letters 
into  the  Record,  since  they  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow— the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

Mendota,  III..  July  16, 1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Sir:  I  applaud  your  efforts  in  Intro- 
ducing the  bill.  HR-14884,  In  an  effort  to 
protect  the  privacy  of  a  subscriber's  tele- 
phone. 

As  soon  as  I  detect  the  nature  of  a  call  that 
solicits  business,  I  cut  them  off  by  stating 
that  I  do  not  accept  such  calls— but  I  already 
stopped  whatever  I  was  doing  In  order  to  an- 
swer a  nuslance  call.  It  is  characteristic  of 
such  calls  that  they  frequently  come  at  meal 
time  when  most  people  are  at  home.  It  Is 
also  the  time  that  I  want  such  calls  the 
least! 

I  have  long  contended  that  a  service  for 
which  we  pay  should  be  ours  to  enjoy;  and 
I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
Yotirs  truly. 
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TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXX 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr,  ASPIN.  Ml-.  Speaker.  I  reintro- 
duced the  telephone  privacy  bill  on  May 
10,  1972,  with  a  total  of  48  cosponsors. 


a  bill.  H.R.  14884.  I  am  very  much  in  agree- 
ment with  this  bill  and  would  like  to  see  it 
passed. 

It  Is  such  an  Invasion  of  privacy  to  be 
constantly  Interrupted  by  telephone  sales- 
men. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Villa  Park,  III.,  July  18, 1972. 
Dear   Sir:    I'm   Interested    in   seeing   BUI 
H,R.  14884  passed.  Nuisance  p'none  calls  can 
be  mighty  annoying. 


Napfrville,  III..  July  16.  1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  May  I  Join  the  list  of  supporters 
urging  the  passage  of  your  bill,  H.R.  14884, 
concerning  telephone  solicitors? 

These  annoying  telephone  calls  come  with 
such  frequency  that  they  are  Indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  nui.sances  a  homeowner  experi- 
ences. It  Is  Indeed  a  shame  that  so  many 
people  secure  unlisted  telephone  numbers 
for  that  reason  alone.  Unlisted  numbers 
cause  a  great  deal  of  Inconvenience  to  the 
holder  but  the  privacy  and  the  lack  of  In- 
terruption and  inconvenience  Is  well  worth  It. 

Best  wishes  for  the  pa.ssage  of  your  bill. 
Sincerely, 


Downers  Grove,  III..  July  17. 1972. 
U.S.  Representative  Les  Aspin, 
Hoiif-e  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
you  and  Rep.  Harley  Staggers  are  sponsoring 


Chicago,  III.,  July  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  do  all  in  your  piower  to 
put  HJl.  14884  on  the  books.  This  bill  refers 
to  phone  solicitation.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
without  at  least  one  caU  from  some  potential 
swindler  who  wants  to  sell  real  estate, 
home  improvements,  landscaping,  furniture, 
etc.,  etc  I  am  retired  and  alone  a  good  part 
of  the  day  and  have  a  hobby  which  neces- 
sitates spending  much  time  In  the  basement 
of  my  home.  When  the.se  unwanted  calls 
come  I  must  dash  up  the  stairs  to  answer  the 
phone.  Calls  from  these  usually  "fly  by  night  ' 
operators  are  an  Infringement  on  my  civil 
rights.  Another  source  of  irritation  Is  the 
huge  amount  of  "junk  mail"  the  costs  of 
which  must  be  born.  In  part,  by  first  class 
mailers  such  as  myself. 
Yours  truly. 


Crystal  Lake.  III.,  July  17. 1972. 

Dear  Representative  Aspin:  My  thanks  to 
you  for  Introducing  bill  HR-14884. 

We  moved  to  Crystal  Lake,  EUnols  just 
two  months  ago  and  In  that  short  time  have 
received  countless  calls  from  solicitors.  Calls 
to  buy  carpets,  land,  magazines:  to  Join  clubs 
and  churches,  and  many  asking  for  dona- 
tions. Most  of  the  calls  come  at  the  busiest 
times  of  the  day  for  us;  usually  Just  as  we 
sit  down  for  supper.  These  calls  are  a  nui- 
sance and  as  Invasion  of  privacy. 

I  was  so  happy  to  read  that  someone  was 
working  on  this  problem.  You  have  the  sup- 
port of  this  family  and  I'm  sure  many  others, 
for  I  can't  imagine  anyone  enjoying  these 
phone  calls. 

Thank  you. 


INADEQUATE  PUBLIC  BROADCAST- 
ING BILL  BETTER  THAN  NONE 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  easily  restrained 
enthusiasm  that  I  rise  to  support  a  bill 
designed  to  breathe  some  life,  if  only  a 
little,  into  noncommercial,  educational 
broadcasting,  for  the  next  year. 

This  bill  is  short  and  simple;  it  calls 
for  Federal  funding,  in  fiscal  year  1973,  in 
the  amount  of  $45  million,  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  It  also 
calls  for  a  badly  needed  Increase  in  the 
appropriations  for  technical  facilities  at 
the  local  stations  that  broadcast  televi- 
sion and  radio  programs  on  educational 
channels,  from  current  levels  in  the  $15 
million  range,  to  $25  million. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  bipartisan 
bill  that  passed  this  House  in  June  and 
then  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  identi- 
cal form.  That  bill  called  for  2-ycar  fund- 
ing instead  of  1.  at  a  substantially 
higher  level;  it  called  for  representation 
on  the  CPB  Board  by  station  repre.senta- 
tives,  and  it  called  for  other  .safeguarcis 
to  imure  that  public  broadcasting  woaU 
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have  a  fair  chance  to  fulfill  the  mission 
this  Congress  assigned  to  it  when  we 
passed  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1967. 

However,  as  you  know,  the  President 
vetoed  that  bill  just  before  the  July  4th 
recess,  and  we  are  reduced  to  getting 
this  modest — and  incidentally  inade- 
quate— funding  for  public  broadcasting 
for  the  coming  year,  or  getting  no  bill 
at  all. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  take  up  the  valu- 
able time  of  the  House  by  rehashing  the 
arguments  that  occupied  so  much  of  our 
time  and  energ>'  during  long  hours  in  my 
subcommittee,  in  the  full  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Needless  to  say,  I  have  not  retreated 
from  the  position  that  I  held  then.  Stated 
in  its  simplest  fashion.  I  believe  that  the 
people  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  public 
broadcasting  over  the  past  5  years  have 
done  a  good  job  in  upgrading  it  from  a 
group  of  weak,  disjointed  stations  with 
virtually  no  audience  to  a  viable  medium 
that  offered  the  American  public  a 
choice  in  their  viewing  and  listening. 

That  progress,  which  was  proceeding 
in  a  sturdy,  healthy  way  imtil  this  road- 
block in  the  form  of  a  presidential  veto 
was  thrown  up  requires  some  assurance 
of  operating  funds  for  the  years  ahead. 
Since  1967,  the  Congress  has  been  as- 
sured by  successive  administrations  that 
a  plan  for  long-range  funding  of  public 
broadcasting  would  be  forthcoming.  This 
type  of  funding  is  not  only  needed  so  that 
important  programs  which  require  2  or 
3  years  lead-time  can  be  undertaken;  it 
is  urgently  needed  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  insulation  from  governmen- 
tal pressure  that  the  original  act  envis- 
aged, encouraged  and  legally  prevented. 

If  we  needed  an  illustration  of  how  that 
pressure  can  be  applied  in  order  to  re- 
duce public  broadcasting  to  a  frightened, 
unsure,  bland  medium,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  record  of  the  last  8  months. 
The  Director  of  the  White  House's  OflBce 
of  Telecommunications  Policy  was  sent 
on  a  speaking  tour  to  warn  public  tele- 
vision people  against  the  use  of  national 
programing,  particularly  in  the  area 
of  public  aflfairs.  I  repeat  "public  af- 
fairs" not  news,  because  everyone  under- 
stands that  public  television  broadcasting 
news  has  no  ambitions  to  compete  with 
Cronkite  or  Chancellor  or  Howard  K. 
Smith,  but  serious  examination  of  the 
issues  facing  this  country,  using  the  es- 
sential tool  of  national  television  that 
commercial  TV  cannot  use,  which  is 
prime  time  exposure.  Public  television 
has  done  a  good  job  along  this  line, 
despite  the  dire  predictions  of  those  to 
whom  the  very  mention  of  certain  so- 
called  liberal  commentators'  names 
was  like  waving  red  flags  or  the  ringing 
of  bells  in  front  of  Pavlovian-type  trained 
bulls.  For  the  most  part,  public  afifairs 
presentations  have  been  fair  and  bal- 
anced: and  where  they  may  have  failed 
to  present  some  particular  point  of 
view  with  the  weight  some  critics  want, 
it  was  not  for  the  lack  of  their  trying  to 
do  so. 

I  will  continue  to  oppose,  as  strenu- 
ously as  I  know  how,  the  naked  pressure 
that  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
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Policy  puts  on  public  television  by  im- 
plicit or  direct  threats,  promises  or  di- 
visive tactics.  I  resent  their  attempts  to 
weaken  public  broadcasting  by  false 
labels  like  "localism"  when  they  know 
that  we  al!  want  the  local  voices  of  non- 
commercial, educational  broadcasting  to 
be  strong.  We  must  also  face  up  to  the 
reality  that  they  can  only  be  strong  if 
they  can  also  present  compelling  national 
programs  on  their  schedules  that  local 
personnel  Aant  to  be  aired  but  lack  the 
funds  to  produce. 

Just  as  we  will  be  watching  the  OfiRce 
of  Telecommunications  Policy  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  step  further  out 
of  line  by  trying  to  tell  public  television 
what  they  should  or  should  not  put  on 
the  air,  we  will  be  watching  with  equal 
diligence  the  performance  of  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting,  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Service  and  the  local 
stations.  None  of  these  entities  are  cre- 
ated or  licensed  to  serve  a  partisan  politi- 
cal purpose,  either.  Their  use  of  public 
fimds  for  public  purposes  will  be  scruti- 
nized by  the  Congress,  which  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. I  know  well  we  exercise  that 
responsibility  responsibly,  meaning  that 
I  hope  we  do  not  try  to  intimidate  crea- 
tive people  who  need  encouragement  in- 
stead of  threats  if  they  are  going  to  give 
us  superior  television  and  radio  programs 
which  are  the  reason  for  their  existence. 
Therefore  I  am  still  waiting  for  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy  to  make 
good  on  its  many  promises  to  submit  a 
plan  for  long-range  financing  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
And  I  challenge  the  public  broadcasters 
to  give  us  more  programs  of  the  caliber 
of  Sesame  Street  and  Masterpiece  Thea- 
ter, so  we  can  finally  convince  the  doubt- 
ers that  we  are  capable  of  making  room 
in  our  outstanding,  free  broadcasting 
system  for  educational,  cultural  and  pub- 
lic aflfairs  programing  that  will  keep 
television  stimulating  instead  of  boring, 
involved  instead  of  escapist,  and  truly 
educational  instead  of  time  wasting  and 
enervating. 

With  all  these  reservations,  I  still  urge 
you  to  pass  this  bill,  which  will  at  least 
provide  public  broadcasting  enough 
money  to  keep  up  with  inflation,  as  well 
as  letting  them  get  on  with  the  job  of 
producing,  and  exhibiting  superior  tele- 
vision fare. 


WOLFFS  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  periodically 
I  send  a  report  to  my  constituents  to  In- 
form them  of  my  activities  here  in  Wash- 
ington as  their  representative.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  include  the  text  of 
my  most  recent  newsletter : 
Newsletter 

Dear  Friend  and  Constituent:  Confronted 
with  runaway  costs  and  staggering  budget 
deficits.  NY  State  has  had  to  curtail  services 
and  programs.  NYC  is  near  bankruptcy  and 
Nassau  County  must  opt  to  either  cut  serv- 
ices or  raise  taxes.  This  is  the  typical  dilemma 
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today  in  our  cities  and  suburbs  across  the 
nation. 

Rising  welfare  costs,  widespread  Inflation 
and  unemployment,  the  war,  demands  for  in- 
creased services  and,  yes,  waste  and  padded 
payrolls,  all  contribute  to  the  rising  cost  of 
government — and,  adding  to  the  acute  prob- 
lem Is  the  narrow  tax  base  upon  which  our 
communities  must  determine  their  local  rev- 
enues. 

One  answer  is  to  cut  out  excess  spending; 
another  Is  to  effect  welfare  reform  that  will 
see  to  the  needs  of  the  indigent  and  depend- 
ent children  but  not  to  those  who  do  not 
want  to  work.  I  believe  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  assume  all  welfare  costs — this 
is  a  federal  problem,  not  one  to  be  borne  by 
the  cities  and  suburbs.  The  welfare  problem, 
as  it  exists  now,  is  created  by  these  states  and 
communities  which,  by  failing  to  take  care  of 
their  own,  precipitate  the  influx  of  welfare 
cases  to  us. 

Until  such  time  as  the  federal  government 
does  assume  full  welfare  responsibility,  an 
alternative  has  been  effected  to  secure  fed- 
eral aid  for  localities.  The  Administration  ad- 
vanced a  Revenue  Sharing  plan  whereby  each 
community  would  receive  federal  funds  based 
on  population.  This  plan,  however,  did  not 
take  into  consideration  community  needs  or 
already  existing  local  tax  burdens. 

Therefore,  late  in  1971,  Rep.  Hugh  Carey 
and  I  introduced  our  Revenue  Sharing  bill, 
HR8762,  that  was  to  become  the  backbone  of 
the  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972,  as  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This  bill, 
passed  by  the  House  and  awaiting  Senate 
action,  appropriates  nearly  $30  billion  over  a 
5-year  period  to  state  and  local  governments 
and  stipulates  distribution  according  to  pop- 
ulation, degree  of  urbanization,  community 
need,  local  tax  revenues  and  per  capita  in- 
come. (Table  shows  sample  distribution  of 
funds) . 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of 
this  landmark  "tax  reform"  bill,  for  It  is  my 
sincere  opinion  that  this  tjrpe  of  Revenue 
sharing  will  work.  I  am  satisfied  that,  under 
its  provisions,  our  states  and  localities  will 
be  afforded  the  long  awaited  "no  strings  at- 
tached" opportunity  to  meet  Individual  com- 
munity needs,  without  depending  to  a  greater 
extent  on  already  outmoded  property  and 
sales  taxes. 

While  Revenue  Sharing  is  certainly  not  the 
total  answer  to  the  tax  dollar  ills  that  today 
beset  our  states  and  communities.  It  u  a  new 
beginning. 

Sincerely, 

Lester  L.  Wolff, 
Member  of  Congress. 

the  ($  FLOW* 

State  of  New  York $317,000,000 

City  of  New  York 158,  800,  000 

Nassau  County 16,600,000 

North    Hempstead 1,000,000 

Village    of   Mineola 200,000 

Great  Neck  Estates.. 21,000 

•  E^stlmated  amounts. 

environment 

As  part  of  my  ongoing  efforts  to  upgrade 
our  environment.  I  am  working  closely  with 
the  Environmental  Action  Coalition  to  ex- 
pand its  Trash  is  Cash  recycling  program  in 
Queens.  Recycling,  as  you  know.  Is  a  major 
solution  to  our  mounting  waste  disposal  crisis 
and  I  am  gratified  to  ha\e  been  able  to  help 
secure  the  $32,000  federal  grant  (HEW)  that 
funds  your  EAC. 

Concerned  non-profit  community  groups 
and  school  organizations  are  being  asked  to 
participate  by  seeking  out  new  sites  and 
volunteers  for  the  collection  and  processing 
of  materials.  EAC  provides  supplies.  Cur- 
rently, discarded  glass,  newspapers,  alumi- 
num and  all  steel  cans  may  be  brought  to 
any  of  the  following  community  collection 
centers: 

Glen   Oaks — Garage   Reclamation   Center, 
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70-45  260th  St.,  glass,  cans,  Saturdays,  10 
a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Fresh  Meadows — Environmental  Project  1, 
67-10  192nd  St.,  cans,  glass,  paper,  Saturdays, 
10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Flushing — Francis  Lewis  High  School,  58- 
20  Utopia  Pkwy,  newspapers,  Thursdays, 
noon  to  4  p.m. 

Flushing — St.  Melvin's  School,  154-24  26lh 
Ave.,  aluminum  cans,  Saturdays,  10  a.  m.  to 

2  p.m. 

Flushing— First  United  Methodist  Church, 
149th  St.  and  Roosevelt  Ave.,  glass,  alumi- 
num cans,  papers,  second  Saturday  of  each 
month.  9  a.m.  to  noon. 

AID   TO    education 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  middle  income 
family  bears  the  brunt  of  the  great  economic 
crisis  facing  our  higher  education  institu- 
tions. While  the  deserving  needy  are  granted 
scholarships  and  the  wealthy  provide  for 
themselves,  it  is  the  middle  income  family 
that  often  is  without  the  resources  to  finance 
their  children's  college  education. 

The  newly  enacted  Higher  Education  Bill, 
which  I  supported  as  I  have  all  other  aid-to- 
education  legislation  since  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Congress  in  1964,  will  provide  long 
overdue  assistance  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. It  is  the  aim  of  this  bill  to  enable 
these  institutions  to  cope  with  rising  pro- 
gram costs  without  placing  further  burden  on 
the  middle  income  family. 

SOCIAL    SECURITY 

Social  Security  payment  checks  this  month 
will  reflect  the  20  percent  across-the-board 
increase  recently  approved  by  the  Congress 
to  help  our  millions  of  older  Americans  meet 
today's  higher  cost-of-living  expenses. 

The  Increase  means  the  average  monthly 
retirement  benefit  for  an  Individual  will  rise 
to  approximately  $168  and  the  average  re- 
tirement benefit  for  a  married  couple  will  go 
up  from  $223  to  approximately  $267.  Those 
persons  who  receive  maximum  benefits  also 
will  receive  the  20  percent  increase. 

The  economic  position  of  the  aging  has 
long  been  of  primary  concern  to  me  for  I 
know  full  well  that  inflation  affects  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes more  adversely  than  it  does  any  other 
income  group.  This  new  Social  Security  in- 
crease, which  I  strongly  supported  and  voted 
for,  was  Initiated  as  a  measure  of  assistance 
to  offset  the  rising  costs  of  essential  items — 
rent,  nutritional  food  and  medical  care. 

NEW  VET  HOSPITAL  FACILITY  CAINS  IMPETUS 

As  the  downstate  NY  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Hospitals  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  with  the  glaring  lack 
r>f  adequate  medical  care  facilities  for  vet- 
erans in  the  counties  of  Nassau  and  Queens. 
A  new  hospital  Is  needed — and  attempts  have 
made  stops  at  Fort  Totten  in  Bayside  where 
for  our  nation's  former  and  returning  service- 
men. 

Recently,  at  my  request,  my  colleagues  on 
the  Subcommittee,  joined  me  in  a  tour  of 
the  metropolitan  area's  VA  facilities  and  met 
with  our  local  veterans  organizations  to  de- 
termine how  and  where  increased  services 
could  be  implemented. 

On  our  official  tour  we  visited  the  Bronx 
and  Brooklyn  VA  hospitals  where  we  spoke 
at -length  with  patients  and  personnel  about 
the  conditions  in  these  facilities.  We  also 
made  stops  at  Fort  Totten  in  Bayside  where 
we  discussed  the  possibility  of  adding  veter- 
ans nursing  care  facilities  at  St.  Alban's 
Naval  Hospital. 

As  the  result,  the  Subcommittee  is  taking 
steps  to  pursue  the  establishment  of  a  new 
facility  to  serve  the  Queens  and  Nassau  area. 
While  there  is  no  doubt  that  VA  services  here 
must  b«  increased,  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee can  only  recommend  and  authorize 
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new  construction;  by  law,  it  is  up  to  the  Ad- 
ministration to  approve  appropriations. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  Subcommittee 
that  the  300-400  bed  excess  now  at  St.  Al- 
ban's be  turned  over  to  the  VA,  on  a  con- 
tract basis,  for  use  in  the  care  of  Queens 
and  Nassati  veterans.  I  anticipate  early  ac- 
tion on  this  proposal. 

A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  POLICEMEN 

As  co-sponsor  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers Act,  an  Innovative  "Bill  of  Rights"  for 
policemen,  I  have  tirged  the  Congress  to  give 
prompt  approval  of  this  legislation  to  afford 
police  officers  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  other  citizens. 

For  example,  in  certain  areas  policemen,  if 
arrested,  may  be  jailed  and  denied  their  right 
to  Immediate  legal  counsel.  Obviously,  this 
second-class  treatment  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers  is  an  injustice  and  must  be  cor- 
rected. If  we  are  to  expect  the  right  protec- 
tion from  our  policemen,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  and  considerations  as  the 
rest  of  society. 

THE  TENANT 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  need 
to  reform  our  entire  system  of  taxation  to 
equalize  the  burden  among  persons  at  all 
income  levels  and  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
features.  Homewoners  already  are  afforded 
some  consideration,  yet  little  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  one  glaring  inequity  in  the 
present  system  of  property  taxation — that 
of  the  tenant  who  is  not  permitted  to  take 
any  tax  deduction  for  his  rent,  even  though 
it  includes  a  proportion  of  the  property  tax 
pa'^sed  on  as  rent  by  the  landlord. 

I  introduced  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  past  month  to  remedy 
this  unfair  situation.  My  bill.  HR  15378. 
wovild  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  a  flat  deduction  of  25  percent 
of  rent  on  federal  income  tax  returns  for 
persons  who  rent  their  principal  residence. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
swiftly  on  this  legislation  to  ease  the  tax 
burden  of  the  tenant. 

CRIME 

Crime  continues  to  plague  our  communi- 
ties at  unprecedented  levels.  While  efforts  are 
being  maximized  to  stem  the  Incidence  of 
xmlaw'ful  acts,  little  has  been  done  to  aid  the 
innocent  victims  of  crime— the  people  who 
really  have  to  pay. 

Since  government  has  been  unable,  or  un- 
willing, to  afford  Its  citizenry  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  criminal,  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper  and  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
provide  a  tax  deduction,  up  to  $300  annually, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  installing  crime  preven- 
tion equipment.  Including  locks,  burglar 
alarms  and  other  warning  devices.  Thus, 
added  incentive  would  be  given  the  apart- 
ment dweller,  homeowner  and  businessman 
who  cannot  afford  these  methods  of  crime 
prevention  to  better  protect  himself  and  his 
family. 

Additionally,  this  bill,  HR  14805,  would 
provide  tax  relief  for  theft  losses  and  related 
medical  expenses  by  permitting  the  aggrieved 
Individual  to  deduct  from  his  federal  Income 
tax  the  amount  of  the  loss  and  all  expenses 
Incurred  for  Injury  sustained  In  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime. 

My  concern  with  crime  is  not  new.  I  am 
the  co-sponsor  of  legislation  which  created 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  and 
I  supported  the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Street 
Act  of  1968.  I  am  now  equally  hopeful  that 
my  proposal  to  aid  the  victims  of  crime  will 
meet  with  similar  Congressional  action  and 
approval. 

THE    DISABLED 

There  are  22  million  disabled  persons  in 
our  country,  who,  as  members  of  the  tax  pay- 
ing public,  pay  their  share  to  help  subsidize 
our  public  transportation  systems.  However, 
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because  of  barriers,  such  as  the  lack  of  ramps 
for  wheelchairs,  public  transportation  Is  ren- 
dered virtually  useless  for  the  disabled  who 
are  forced  to  rely  on  special  vehicles  to  travel 
to  work  and  engage  in  other  essential  daily 
activities. 

To  overcome  this  unjust  obstacle  confront- 
ing the  disabled,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion. HR  15255.  which  will  permit  the  dis- 
abled and  the  handicapped  to  deduct  from 
their  federal  Income  tax  the  annual  cost  of 
such  necessary  transportation.  I  believe  it 
Is  high  time  that  the  problems  and  needs  cf 
our  disabled  be  given  their  just  priority  In 
our  tax  system. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  SpeakerJiiPm 
inserting  in  the  Record  the  July  31,  1972, 
edition  of  the  news  bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
I  take  this  action  to  help  my  colleagues 
be  informed  of  developments  across  the 
country  leading  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  Nation's  200th  anniversai-y  in  1976. 
The  bulletin  is  compiled  and  written  by 
the  staff  of  the  ARBC  communications 
committee  of  which  I  am  vice  chairman. 
The  bulletin  follows: 
Bicentennial  Bulletin  of  the  American 

Revolution    Bicentennial   Commission 

The  ARBC  will  testify  at  Senate  Hearings. 
August  1  and  2.  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Charters.  Holidays 
and  Celebrations,  chaired  by  Senator  Roman 
Hruska  (Nebraska). 

The  ARBC  Executive  Committee  on  July 
24th  took  favorable  action  on  a  Maritime  Bi- 
centennial proposal  presented  by  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  Chairman  Helen  De- 
lich  Bentley.  The  concept  would  employ 
ships,  either  displays  in  themselves  or  con- 
taining exhibits  by  a  variety  of  sponsors,  that 
would  circulate  among  a  nationwide  net- 
work of  special  exhibition  piers  prepared  by 
participating  port  cities  so  that  each  city 
would  have  a  continually  changing  array  of 
ships  on  display  throughout  the  program  pe- 
riod. The  supportive  resolution  pas.sed  by  the 
ARBC  encouraged  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  develop  a  feasibility  study  and 
an  action  plan  for  the  Maritime  Bicentennial. 

The  ARBC  announced  on  Friday.  July  28lh. 
that  a  contract  has  been  awarded  to  the 
management  consviltlng  firm  of  Booz-Allen 
and  Hamilton,  Inc.,  to  explore  the  feasibility 
of  the  Bicentennial  parks  concept  initially 
proposed  earlier  this  year. 

Dr.  Prank  Angel.  ARBC  Commission  mem- 
ber and  President  of  New  Mexico  HlghlanC. ; 
Unlversitv,  told  newsmen  in  Las  Vegas  th? 
although  "he  Is  the  only  New  Mexican  on  the 
Commission,  he  does  not  represent  the  staf 
as  such.  Rather,  he  represents  all  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans. 

Vicky  Nash  has  been  named  the  new  Stato 
Director  for  the  Nevada  ARBC.  At  a  recent, 
meeting  In  Carson  City,  Chairman  Fred  Galo 
said.  The  Bicentennial  was  designed  to  mak« 
Americans  aware  of  where  we've  come  from, 
where  we  are,  and  where  we're  going. " 

At  a  recent  annual  meeting,  the  Americai. 
Legion's  National  Executive  Committee  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  up  to  $125,00u 
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from  previously  appropriated  funds  for  tlie 
creation  of  a  statue  of  Gen.  John  Pershing. 
The  Statue  would  be  placed  in  a  memorial 
Kf  iting  in  Washington.  D.C.,  as  part  of  the 
Legion's  participation  in  the  Bicentennial. 

"UiMted  States  of  America  Bicentennial 
FC-CU.S  1976,"  published  by  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  RevoliUion  is  an  excellent 
iniidebciok  for  Bicentennial  planiiing.  It  is 
an  invaluable  tool  for  historical  societies, 
schools,  organizations  and  local  Bicentennial 
commissions.  The  booklet  contains  srgges- 
tl'^ns  for  commemorative  activities  and  proj- 
ects. Bicentennial  programs,  study  units  and 
reference  materials.  Copies  of  FOCUS- 1976 
may  be  secured  from  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary General.  NSDAR  Administration 
Building,  1776  D  Street.  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  2000G.  Price  per  copy:  SI. 00  per  copy. 
Make  checks  payable  to  the  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral. 

Princeton  University  will  publish  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary  in  1976,  The  volume  will 
detail  Princeton  graduates'  contributiorw  to 
American  life  in  the  30  years  prior  to  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  and  will  cover  the  lives  of 
more  than  the  900  men  who  attended  the 
University  from  1747-1776. 

Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis  has  named  a  12- 
man  panel  to  the  Maine  State  ARBC  to  serve 
with  the  seven  members  of  the  state  Com- 
mission. One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  to  canvas  the  State  and  de- 
termine what  interests  there  are  in  designing 
local  Bicentennial  events. 

A  six-cent  postal  card  in  honor  of  John 
Hanson,  a  Maryland  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  will  be  Issued  by  the  Postal 
Service  at  Baltimore  September  1  as  part  of 
commemoration  of  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Hanson  was  the  first 
delegate  elected  to  head  the  Congress  and  is 
sometimes  considered  the  first  President. 
However,  provision  for  an  executive  of  the 
Nation  was  not  made  until  the  Con-stltutlon 
was  ratified.  Therefore,  historians  recognized 
George  Washington  as  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Dallas  City  Opera  Is  seeking  funds  for 
the  commissioning  of  a  new  opera  from  a  dis- 
tinguished American  composer  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial. 

In  Nebraska,  a  state  Bicentennial  Commis- 
Blon  Is  getting  underway.  A  nominating  com- 
mittee for  selecting  commission  officers  will 
meet  July  28th.  Marvin  P.  Kivett,  Director, 
Nebraska  Historical  Society,  has  stated  that 
95,000  In  state  funding  is  available  to  sup- 
plement the  $45,000  federal  grant  for  the 
coming  year  to  get  the  Nebraska  program 
going. 

Restoration  of  a  north  Florida  mission,  a 
Seminole  Indian  village  in  the  Keys,  and 
Tampa's  Port  Foster,  a  base  for  American 
soldiers  who  fought  the  Seminoles.  are 
planned  by  the  Florida  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission to. celebrate  Florida's  participation 
In  the  Nation's  200th  anniversary  In  1976. 

President  Nixon's  Bicentennial  Coordina- 
tion Center  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
started  a  year-long  Bicentennial  Transit 
Study  to  be  completed  in  July,  1973.  Using 
funds  included  in  an  April,  1972.  federal 
grant  of  $3.1  million  to  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments,  the 
study  will  identify  metropolitan  area  transit 
requirements  for  the  Bicentennial  years  and 
make  recommendations  for  their  F>ermanent 
Implementation.  The  Bicentennial  Coordina- 
tion Center.  Metropolitan  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments and  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority  (Metro)  share  responsibil- 
ity for  the  effort.  (Originally,  the  Bulletin 
reported  that  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment made  this  announcement,  when  in 
fact  it  was  the  Coordination  Center.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  MEMORY  OF  FRED  S.  ROYSTER 
OF  HENDERSON,  N.C. 


August  2,  1972 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
3  of  this  year.  North  Carolina  and  the 
Nation  lost  much,  in  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Fred  S.  Royster  of  Henderson,  N.C,  a 
distinguislied  citizen  of  towering  stature. 

Mr.  Royster,  v.itli  whom  I  had  served 
in  the  North  Carolina  State  Senate,  one 
who  I  was  proud  to  call  friend,  was  right- 
ly known  as  "Mr.  Tobacco  '  because  of  his 
countless  contributions  to  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. 

He  was  an  articulate,  wi.<:e,  and  respect- 
ed spokesman  for  tobacco,  a  commodity 
of  prime  importance  to  America  since 
the  first  colonists  landed  on  the  shores  of 
the  new  world. 

Recently,  the  Bright  Belt  Warehouse 
Association,  in  convention  assembled  at 
Nags  Head,  N.C,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  in  memory  of  Mr.  Royster. 
I  think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  this 
resolution  become  a  part  of  the  per- 
manent record  of  the  Congress  as  an- 
other kind  of  memorial  to  the  many 
public  services  of  Mr.  Royster. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows : 
Resolction  in  Memory  of  Fred  S.  Royster 

Whereas,  on  the  third  day  of  June  1972, 
God  the  Father  of  Mankind,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  Almighty  Power  and  of  his  Un.^earch- 
able  Wisdom,  took  from  us  our  respected 
and  beloved  leader,  Fred  S.  Royster: 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  we 
deem  it  right  and  proper  for  us,  for  our  own 
satisfaction  and  for  the  record  and  for  the 
future  uplift  of  our  successor  generations, 
to  express  the  sorrow  which  we  feel  at  this 
loss  and  the  appraisal  which  we  make  of  his 
career. 

Fred  S.  Royster  was  a  man  on  whom  had 
been  bestowed  many  talents,  notably  quick- 
ness of  mind,  a  capacity  to  reason  logically, 
a  wisdom  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions,  a 
courage  to  declare  such  conclusions  and  to 
stand  by  them,  a  genial  and  warming  per- 
sonality, and  a  lucidity  of  speech  which  was 
convincing  and  moving  and  which  at  times 
reached  superb  oratorical  heights. 

Those  talents  made  Fred  Royster  exceed- 
ingly effective. 

But  Fred  Royster  was  more  than  merely 
an  effective  man.  He  was  a  great  man. 

And  what  made  him  great  was  his  com- 
plete dedication  to  the  cause  of  the  success- 
ful operation  and  defense  of  the  Federal 
Agricultural  Program  of  tobacco  acreage  con- 
trol and  price  support. 

Fred  Royster  was  born  and  raised  on  a 
tobacco  farm  In  Vance  County,  of  which  he 
was  a  part  owner  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  a  teenager  he  worked  in  the  tobacco 
fields  and  barns  and  so  helped  in  the  support 
of  his  farming  family. 

As  a  mature  man  he  was  a  producer  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

In  his  early  maturity  he  became  an  oi>era- 
tor  of  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  at 
auction  in  Henderson,  North  Carolina. 

In  June  1945  be  became  a  leading  or- 
ganizer of  this  tobacco  auction  warehouse 
trade  association,  the  Bright  Belt  Ware- 
house Association.  It  embraced  in  Its  original 
membership   practically  all   of  the  auction 


warehousemen  selling  flue-cured  bright  to- 
bacco in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  For  the  next 
27  years  until  the  date  of  his  death,  that 
Warehouse  Association  continued  to  repre- 
sent the  great  majority  of  those  warehouse- 
men. 

For  those  27  years  Fred  Royster,  first  as 
President  and  later  as  Managing  Director, 
led  this  Association  to  its  accomplishments. 
Those  accomplishments  are  a  matter  of 
history. 

Fred  Royster  passionately  believed  that 
the  tobacco  program,  acreage  control  and 
price  support,  not  only  was  of  great  benefit 
to  farmers  but  also  tc  the  State  and  to  the 
Nation. 

He  clearly  saw  that  to  achieve  success, 
there  should  be  made  the  utmost  effort 
toward  harmonious  cooperative  action  by 
the  5  groups,  the  farmers,  the  warehoiisemen, 
the  buyers,  the  Stabilization  Corporation, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States  of  Anr.erica.  To  secure  such 
joint  action  was  his  first  bunUng  objective. 

Throughout  the  27  years  of  the  operation 
of  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Association,  he 
made  strenuous  and  outstanding  efforts  to 
establish  and  continually  Improve  an  opera- 
tion that  would  confer  the  maximum  benefit 
upon  the  farmers  and  Impose  the  minimum 
burden  upon  the  Government.  The  record 
of  the  past  27  years  vividly  portrays  the  suc- 
cess of  those  efforts. 

But  the  Royster  activity  to  meld  the  auc- 
tion warehouse  operation  Into  a  smooth  uni- 
tary operation  was  only  a  part  of  his  notable 
activities.  His  dedication  covered  the  whole 
field  of  the  tobacco  programs,  Its  operation 
and  its  defense. 

As  a  founder  and  as  a  member  of  Tobacco 
Growers'  Information  Committee,  he  fought 
the  battle  against  unfair  attacks  on 
tobacco. 

As  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Tobacco  Tax  Council,  he  fought  the 
fight  against  the  discriminatory  taxes  on 
tobacco,  against  making  tobacco  the  whip- 
ping boy  of  tax  hungry  legislative  bodies. 

As  a  participant  In  those  organizations  and 
as  a  farmer  and  as  a  citizen  Fred  Royster  was 
alert,  vocal  and  active  In  the  defense  of  the 
tobacco  support  program  and  its  retention, 

Fred  Royster  was  a  firm  believer  In  the 
good  of  tobacco  and  In  the  Justification  for 
a  producer  of  tobacco  to  be  proud  of  his 
accomplishments. 

He  insisted  in  meetings  of  warehousemen, 
in  public  gatherings.  In  state  legislative  as- 
semblies and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  that 
in  this  world  of  human  tension  the  enjoy- 
ment and  relaxation  to  be  gained  through 
the  n»oderate  smoking  of  tobacco  by  the 
many  outweighs  the  danger  which  might  be 
threatened  to  the  few  who  foolishly  and  will- 
fully engage  In  excessive  smoking.  Among  the 
Members  of  Congress  he  was  called  "the  poet 
laureate  of  tobacco". 

Fred  S.  Royster  was  the  passionate,  tire- 
less, effective  and  totally  dedicated  spokes- 
man for  the  farmers  who  grow  tobarfio. 

That  dedication  made  him  great  Indeed. 

Such  greatness  left  its  mark  on  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact. 

We  will  nourish  his  memory  and  pass  it 
on  to  our  successors. 

Resolved  further,  that  this  Resolution  be 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  Association, 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  each  of  our  members, 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  Fred 
S.  Royster,  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  several 
tobacco  organizations  of  which  he  was  a 
member  and  with  which  he  worked,  and 
that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  the  press. 

(Adopted  unanimously  at  the  28th  Annual 
Convention  of  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  at  Nags  Head,  North  Carolina, 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st  day  of  June  1972.) 
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THE    SMAUi   BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUBBLEFIELD 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr,  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Committee  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Tax  Reform,  a  committee  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association,  has 
been  waging  a  battle  to  help  the  small 
business  sector  of  our  coimtry  survive. 

In  the  committee's  efforts  toward 
achieving  meaningful  tax  reform  for 
small  business,  it  has  enlisted  the  aid  of 
170  Members  of  this  body  who  have  ei- 
ther introduced,  cosponsored,  or  sup- 
ported tax  reform  for  small  business. 
Moreover,  28  Members  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate have  so  acted  during  this  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I,  too,  have 
sponsored  legislation  which  will  assist  in 
preserving  a  competitive  place  in  our  free 
enteiprise  system  for  the  small  business- 
man. Mr.  Speaker,  many  have  discussed 
the  underprivileged  of  tliis  country  dur- 
ing numerous  hours  of  committee  and 
floor  time.  However,  small  businessmen 
are  in  numbers  alone  the  largest  group  of 
underprivileged  in  the  United  States  who 
have  suffered  a  neglect  which  appears  to 
be  almost  by  design. 

Who  are  they,  these  second-class  citi- 
zens? By  our  own  oflBcial  record  they 
are — 

Ten  out  of  every  20  firms  in  the  United 
States;  American  small  business — 11  mil- 
lion of  them.  They  employ  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  private  work  force.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  them  have  less  than 
100  employees.  Small  businessmen,  their 
employees,  and  their  families  equal  50 
percent — one-half  of  our  total  popula- 
tion. They  have  had  no  favorable  tax  leg- 
islation since  1958. 

Who  are  they?  They  are  the  ones  who 
cannot  accumulate  capital,  cannot  ade- 
quately expand,  have  been  plagued  by 
concentration  in  Industry  after  industry, 
have  seen  their  profits  decline  over  50 
percent  in  less  than  20  years.  These  are 
the  tmderprivileged  and  second-class 
citizens  who  have  had  no  tax  equaliza- 
tion or  legislation  in  14  years. 

Because  of  the  treatment  small  busi- 
nessmen have  received,  profits  for  manu- 
facturing corporations  with  assets  under 
$1  million  declined  44.8  percent  between 
1969  and  1970,  and  there  was  an  addi- 
tional decline  of  3.9  percent  between  1970 
and  1971.  Yet.  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions with  assets  over  $1  billion  declined 
only  7.2  percent  between  1969  and  1970, 
then  increased  14,3  percent  between  1970 
and  1971. 

The  small  business  community  has 
been  further  relegated  to  a  second-class 
position  by  virtue  of  consolidation,  amal- 
gamation, and  power.  Witness:  The  500 
largest  corporations  account  for  66  per- 
cent of  all  industrial  sales,  75  percent  of 
all  industrial  profits,  75  percent  of  all  in- 
dustrial employment,  yet,  over  189,000 
small  industrial  firms  account  for  less 
than  2  percent  of  industrial  sales. 
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The  small  business  community  is  the 
sole  remaining  factor  that  can  put  the 
United  States  back  on  its  economic  feet. 
Given  proper  tax  treatment,  small  busi- 
nesses can  expand,  reduce  welfare  rolls, 
and  convert  tax  takers  to  taxpayers  by 
increasing  employment.  I  hope  my  re- 
marks have  helped  to  illustrate  the  need 
for  consideration  of  the  small  business 
tax  simplification  and  reform  legislation. 
It  will  wipe  out  a  particularly  bad  kind  of 
discrimination  in  America. 


GUN  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  advocates  of  restricting  the 
law-abiding  American  citizen's  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  are  pushing  hard  for 
legislation  to  accomplish  their  goal.  I 
have  presented  testimony  on  this  impor- 
tant issue  to  the  Juoiciary  Committee 
which  has  been  considering  this  legisla- 
tion, which  will  be  included  in  the  com- 
mittee's hearing  record.  My  testimony  to 
the  committee  includes  a  statement  by 
the  National  Association  to  Keep  and 
Bear  Arms  which  has  gathered  1.5  mil- 
li(Mi  signatures  nationwide  on  petitions 
for  repeal  of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act 
and  in  opposition  to  new  gvm  control  leg- 
islation. I  urge  your  careful  attention  to 
this  material,  which  follows: 
Statement     of    Representative    John    G. 

schmitz  to  the  commrttee  on  the  judi- 
CIARY ON  Gun  Legislation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  recall  to  your  minds 
as  forcibly  as  possible  a  saying  you  have 
heard  many  times,  but  whose  Impact  may 
have  been  dulled  through  repetition  to  the 
point  that  you  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
strength  of  the  argument  It  states. 

It  Is  this:  When  guns  are  outlawed,  only 
outlaws  will  have  guns. 

Some  slogans  obscure  the  truth,  while 
others  clarify  it.  The  familiar,  punchy  state- 
ment Just  quoted  is  an  excellent  example  of 
a  slogan  that  clarifies  and  points  up  a  vitally 
Important  fact. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  a  man  Intending 
to  commit  a  crime  with  a  gun  is  not  likely  to 
be  deterred  from  doing  so  because  It  is  also 
a  crime  to  have  a  gun.  He  may  be  deterred  If 
there  Is  a  much  stlffer  penalty  upon  convic- 
tion of  a  crime  committed  with  a  gun,  and 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  his  apprehension, 
conviction  and  the  infliction  of  this  stlffer 
penalty  upon  him.  But  he  is  not  much  more 
likely  to  worry  about  laws  against  Illegal  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  In  this  situation  than 
about  accumulating  parking  tickets. 

Nor  will  gun  control  laws  prevent  such  a 
criminal  from  obtaining  the  weapon  needed 
for  his  crime.  If  a  gim  Is  essential,  he  will  ob- 
tain It  outside  the  law;  If  not,  he  wUl  use 
some  other  weapon,  perhaps  more  bloody,  but 
just  as  final. 

His  law-abiding  victim,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  be  disarmed. 

Our  first  line  of  defense  against  crime  is 
our  local  police,  Just  as  our  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  enemy  attack  are  our  national 
armed  forces.  But  first  lines  of  defense  be- 
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come  much  stronger  and  more  effective  when 
backed  up  by  adequate  reserves.  Citizetis 
capable  of  and  willing  to  defend  themselves 
are  the  reserves  In  the  fight  against  crime. 
They  make  the  task  of  the  police  easier  an  I 
that  of  the  criminal  harder.  Such  citi^ei  j 
also  give  pause  to  foreign  aggressors  or  hom<  - 
grown  would-be  tyrants  who  might  seok  t  > 
deprive  us  of  our  liberties  by  force. 

Yet  the  agitation  for  the  forcible  disarming 
of  law-abiding  American  citizens  never 
ceases,  despite  the  explicit  guarantee  in  the 
Constitution  of  their  right  to  keep  and  be:  r 
arms.  (Much  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  th;s 
provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  Introduce  1 
by  a  clause  referring  to  mlUtla.  We  are  told 
that  because  we  have  no  organized  body  to- 
day called  a  militia,  this  guarantee  of  our 
rights  no  longer  applies.  But  a  militia  In  es- 
sence simply  consists  of  law-abiding  citizens, 
still  living  at  home,  who  are  prepared  to  de- 
fend their  country  when  necessary  by  force 
of  arms.  It  does  not  always  have  to  be  estab- 
lished in  organized  units,  but  may  remain  a 
potential  reserve  available  in  time  of  crisis— 
if  the  rlglit  to  keep  and  bear  arms  has  been 
preserved. ) 

To  take  just  one  example  of  the  kind  of  bill 
now  before  you.  H.R.  8828  introduced  by  your 
Chairman  would  (1)  require  the  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms;  (2»  require  the  pur- 
chasers of  firearms  and  ammunition  to  be 
licensed;  (3)  outlaw  the  possession  of  hand- 
guns by  private  Individuals,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions;  (4)  reinstate  the  record-keeping 
requirements  on  rifle  and  shotgun  ammuni- 
tion sales  first  Imposed  by  the  regrettable. 
hysteria-Induced  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
and  wisely  removed  by  Congress  last  year; 
(5)  reqtUre  the  States  to  enact  gunowner 
licensing  laws  or  lose  the  revenue  tliey  re- 
ceive from  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  sales  of 
firearms  and  ammunition,  which  is  now  ap- 
plied to  State  fish  and  game  programs. 

As  the  California  Rifle  and  Pistol  Asso- 
ciation well  said  In  its  July  1971  newsletter, 
this  bill.  If  enacted  Into  law.  would  "accom- 
plish al>out  all  that  tlie  gun  aboUtlonists 
have  hoped  for  except  the  outlawing  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  which  will  come  later.  " 

Such  legislation  must  be  unwaveringly 
resisted.  The  very  last  think  we  need,  in  a 
country  so  deeply  threatened  from  both 
within  and  without  as  the  United  States  is 
today,  is  to  disarm  its  law-abiding  citizens. 
leaving  them  helpless  before  any  degenerate 
or  destroyer  who  can  get  past  oiu'  first  lines 
of  defense. 

Now  let's  look  at  some  very  revealing 
statistics.  Crimes  committed  with  firearms 
have  not  been  Increasing  relative  to  our  pop- 
tUatlon.  For  example,  In  1930  (when  very 
few  gun  controls  existed  In  law)  the  nation.il 
homicide  rate  with  firearms  was  5.7  per 
100.000,  while  by  1968  the  rate  was  3.5  per 
100,000 — despite  the  fact  that,  as  gun  control 
advocates  have  been  loudly  proclaimint;. 
there  has  been  a  substantial  Increase  In  the 
number  of  firearms  In  the  United  States. 

States  with  tough  antl-gim  laws  have  not 
succeeded  in  taking  guns  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals  and  in  fact  the  statistics  show 
that  states  which  have  enacted  restrictive 
gun  laws  have  experienced  an  increase  in 
iiomiclde  rates.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
where  gun  laws  are  ven,-  strict  and  private 
ownership  of  firearms  has  long  been  for  all 
Intents  and  pvu-poses  touUly  banned  In  New 
York  City,  the  overall  homicide  rate  has  been 
steadily  Increasing,  from  3.7  per  100.000  in 
1960  to  6.5  per  100.000  In  1968.  The  homicide 
rate  In  New  York  City  Is  now  nearly  two  and 
one-half  times  the  national  average. 

The  National  Association  to  Keep  and  Bear 
Arms,  headquartered  In  Medford,  Oregon, 
with  chapters  all  over  the  country,  has  gath- 
ered no  less  than  1.5  viiUion  signatures  from 
residents  of  all  50  of  our  States  on  petitions 
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tor  repeal  of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  and 
in  opposition  to  new  gun  control  legislation. 
They  inform  me  that  nearly  everyone  asked 
to  sign  these  petitions  did  so.  Following  a 
very  fine  statement  prepared  by  the  National 
A.ssociHtion  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms  for  pres- 
entation to  this  committee,  which  I  am  hap- 
py to  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  be- 
fore you: 

"Today  we  have  more  restrictive  firearms 
regiilations  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States;  and  today  there  are 
more  criiaes  of  violence  (more  in  actual  num- 
ber, and  more  in  proportion  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation) than  ever  before.  This  is  not  coin- 
cidental: it  Is  inevitable.  Criminal  violence 
against  law-abiding  citizens  will  always  In- 
crease as  citzens  are  relstrlcted  in  their  right 
to  defend  themselves.  A  free  man  must  have 
the  unrestricted  right  to  own  and  use  per- 
sonal firearms  in  defense  of  his  family,  his 
home  and  his  own  person  against  any  ma- 
ravider.  If  a  man  loses  bis  right  to  free,  law- 
ful use  of  personal  firearms,  he  loses  his  iden- 
tity as  a  free  agent  in  a  civilized  country.  He 
becomes  totally  dependent  upon  centi-alized 
police  authority  for  protection  of  his  life, 
liberty  and  property. 

"Pormer  President  John  P.  Kennedy  said: 
"By  calling  attention  to  'a  well-regulated 
militia,'  the  security  of  the  nation,  and  the 
right  of  each  citizen  to  keep  and  bear  arm.s, 
our  founding  fathers  recognized  the  essen- 
tial civilian  nature  of  out  country.  Although 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  fears  of 
p<dltlcal  tyranny  which  gave  rise  to  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  will  ever  be  a  major  danger 
to  our  nation,  the  amendment  still  remains 
an  Important  declaration  of  our  basic  civil- 
ian-military relationships.  In  which  every 
citizen  must  be  ready  to  participate  In  the 
defense  of  his  country.  For  that  reason,  I 
believe  the  Second  Amendment  will  always 
be  Important." 

"One  interested  grtjup  that  will  applaud 
H  R.  8828,  or  any  other  restrictive  gun  bill,  if 
It  becomes  law.  Is  the  growing  numbers  of 
criminals  who  enjoy  a  special  status  In  this 
land:  they  are  excluded  from  such  laws  be- 
cause they  already  operate  outside  the  law. 
No  doubt  they  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
H  R.  8828  and  similar  bills. 

"To  those  who  seek  firearms  prohibition  or 
any  other  type  of  firearms  legislation,  we 
must  assert  that  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  Is  still.  Indeed,  the  law 
of  the  land.  Those  who  hold  legislative  re- 
sponsibility must  not  subvert  the  law,  for  the 
law  then  becomes  corrupt  and  of  no  force  or 
effect  except  to  bring  about  chaos.  If  the 
people  are  no  longer  to  be  trusted  with  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arras,  then  the  law 
should  be  changed  by  Constitutional  amend- 
ment and  not  circumvented  by  devious 
means." 


A  BOOTSTRAPS  PROGRAM  FOR 
SMALL  AEROSPACE  SUBCONTRAC- 
TORS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirORNLA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  an  innovative  program  being 
cosponsored  by  the  National  Association 
of  Aerospace  Subcontractors  and  the 
California  State  University,  Long  Beach. 

The  program  is  called  Project  Sales- 
Gap  and  it  is  designed  to  help  bring  the 
academic  resources  and  talents  of  the 
university  into  phase  with  those  of  the 
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5.600  small,  lugh-teclinology  firms  in 
California  specializing  in  aerospace 
products. 

As  this  body  is  no  doubt  aware,  the 
cutbacks  in  the  aerospace  industry  have 
hurt  many  businesses,  not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  heart  of  the  U.S.  aerospace 
industry,  but  elsewhere  across  the  Na- 
tion. This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
the  22,000  small  business  in  the  country 
that  subconLiact  on  various  aerospace 
programs. 

To  counter  this  trend  and  help  these 
businesses  e.xpand  their  product  base,  the 
NAAS  and  California  State  University, 
Long  Beach,  have  launched  Project 
Sales-Gap.  Theii-  goal  is  to  give  these 
fi:-ms  the  diversity  necessary  to  stay  aUve 
and  continue  their  contributions  to  the 
Nations  economy  and  goals. 

For  sevei-al  months  now,  I  have  been 
working  with  the  officers  of  the  NAAS 
in  trying  to  identify  soiuces  of  support 
for  this  program,  which  I  consider  to  be 
not  only  worthwhile  but  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued health  of  the  California  economy. 

While  much  ado  is  made  of  the  plight 
of  the  aerospace  giants — the  prime  con- 
tractors— I  feel  that  the  smaller,  more 
vulnerable  small  businesses  are  too  often 
overlooked. 

So  that  the  Congress  can  be  aware  of 
the  efforts  being  made  in  California  to 
develop  this  "bootstrap"  program  for 
small,  aerospace  subcontractors,  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  on 
the  program  from  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Industrial  News  of  July  17,  1972: 
Cooperative  Program  Aims  at  Small 
Subcontractor  Rescxjis 

A  cooperative  program  to  enlarge  the  busi- 
ness base  of  small,  high-technology  aero- 
space subcontractor  into  new  markets  while 
improving  their  usefulness  to  present  aero- 
space customers,  will  be  undertaken  Jointly 
by  the  California  State  University — Long 
Beach,  and  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Aerospace  Subcontractors  (NAAS). 

The  pact  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  the  na- 
tion to  enlist  academic  resources  in  the  battle 
for  survival  of  the  small  aerospace  busi- 
nesses. 

Dr.  Arthur  Prell.  dean,  school  of  business 
administration  of  Cal  State,  said  that  sub- 
stantial Improvement  In  the  business  pros- 
pects of  the  subcontractors,  now  greatly  de- 
pressed as  a  result  of  the  decline  In  aerospace 
activities,  was  anticipated  through  Project 
"Sales-Oap." 

Dr.  Prell  said  that  he  is  eager  to  have  his 
faculty  and  students  assist  In  solution  of  the 
business  problems  of  the  small  hlgh-teca- 
nology  firms. 

"Most  business  schools  and  faculty  have 
little  Interaction  with  the  real  world  of  In- 
dustry problems,"  he  said.  "The  business  cur- 
ricula of  a  university  must  reflect  more  of 
a  businessman's  attitude  towards  business 
problems,"  he  said.  In  Dr.  Prell's  view,  pro- 
grams like  Project  "Sales-Gap",  will  speed 
these  changes  and  help  the  university  apply 
its  combination  of  academic  strength  and 
student  and  faculty  Involvement  In  business 
problems  that  are  part  of  the  natlontal  in- 
terest. 

David  B.  Mulgrew.  Jr.,  president  of  NAAS. 
welcomed  the  help  of  the  university  in  the 
solution  of  survival  problems  of  the  small 
aerospace  subcontractors. 

"The  5,200  small  high-technology  aerospace 
subcontractors  of  Southern  California  are 
operating  at  45  per  cent  of  capacity.  They  are 
exiting  from  business  at  rates  approaching  2 
per  cent  per  month,  as  their  tisual  aerospace 
markets  decline.  Tliese  represent  an  average 
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of  60-80  per  cent  of  our  members'  business," 
said  Mulgrew. 

At  this  exit  rate,  the  reservoir  of  small 
aerospace  subcontractors  could  be  depleted 
within  five  years,  he  forecast. 

Mulgrew  pointed  out  that  the  small  firms 
lack  vision,  staff,  finances,  entree  to  :iew 
markets  and  capabilities  in  forecasting  and 
planning,  to  carry  them  over  the  long  haul. 

"Without  help,  the  small  high-technology 
subcontractor  will  not  identify  new  oppor- 
tunities, nor  attempt  growth  In  new  areas. 
He  will  Increasingly  fail.  If  this  vital  na- 
tional resource  does  not  survive,  the  nation 
win  lose  the  small  firms  contribution  to 
higher  productivity  and  advanced  tech- 
nology," said  Mulgrew. 

The  aerospace  industry  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  over  the  plight  of  Its 
small  subcontractors. 

Mvilgrew  pointed  to  the  recent  statement 
of  William  P.  Gwlnn,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  United  Aircraft  Corporation,  demonstrat- 
ing fears  by  the  prime  manufacturers  over 
the  contraction  of  their  subcontracting  base. 
Said  Gwlnn,  in  Washington,  May  16: 

'■  'We  in  the  industry  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly alarmed  at  the  erosion  of  the  valuable 
national  resource  represented  by  the  small, 
highly  skilled,  specialized  subcontractors 
serving  us.  A  continued  shrinkage  of  the  sub- 
contracting base  is  a  grave  threat  to  the 
country.  It  not  only  results  In  Joblessness 
and  a  weakening  of  the  economy,  but  It  im- 
pairs the  ability  of  the  aerospace  industry 
to  respond  In  a  defense  emergency. 

A  base  of  reliable  vendors,  laboriously  built 
up  during  prosperous  years  is  not  easily  or 
quickly  rebuilt  If  it  is  allowed  to  disinte- 
grate." " 

Mulgrew  said  the  4800  small  aerospace  sub- 
contractors In  Los  Angeles  County,  and  the 
400  in  Orange  County  were  24  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  total  of  such  firms.  They  employ 
195,000  workers  and  support  an  additional 
300.000  Jobs.  The  group  contributes  (8.1  bil- 
lion to  the  state  gross  product  and  generates 
state  and  federal  tax  income  $2.25  billion 
yearly. 

Mulgrew  said  that  Project  "Sales-Gap ' 
would  not  emphasize  make-work  or  modern 
day  WPA  techniques.  Instead,  technical  ad- 
vances and  higher  productivity  of  project 
participants  would  be  sptirred. 

Forty  NAAS  member-firms  will  participate 
in  the  12-month-long  Phase  One  program  to 
get  underway  July  15  at  Cal  State,  with  an 
all-day  orientation  workshop. 

Procedures  and  results  of  the  Project 
"Sales-Gap"  program  will  be  communicated 
throughout  the  aerospace  industry  through 
the  members  of  NAAS'  Industry  Advisory 
Board ,  said  Mulgrew. 


THE  HATCH  ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  2,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  has  spoken.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  the  punitive  Hatch  Act 
has  finally  been  called  Into  question. 
Without  waiting  for  further  appeals,  this 
Congress  should  act  to  repeal  the  Hatch 
Act  and  restore  to  millions  of  Americans 
their  rights  to  participate  in  our  political 
process. 

This  law  was  developed  with  good  in- 
tentions. At  a  time  when  pohtics  was 
vicious  and  partisans  went  to  every  ex- 
treme to  gain  victory,  protection  for  the 
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small  numbers  of  Government  workers 
was  needed.  In  recent  years,  however, 
the  Federal  Government  and  those  bu- 
reaucracies of  the  States  and  localities — 
which  have  similar  provisions — brought 
millions  of  voters  into  their  fold.  At  the 
same  time,  politics  has  mellowed  and 
been  controlled  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
abuses  so  flagrant  when  the  Hatch  Act 
was  first  enacted. 

This  Congress  has  been  regrettably 
unwilling  to  take  up  the  issue  of  reform 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  I  and  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  introduced  legislation  to 
repeal  these  provisions.  It  is  clear  that 
those  people  whom  the  act  was  intended 
to  protect  are  now  most  anxious  to  be 
free  of  its  burdens.  The  National  Asso- 
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elation  of  Letter  Carriers,  which  repre- 
sents some  200,000  postal  employees, 
must  be  lauded  for  its  efforts  in  the 
recent  court  case.  The  association  has 
acted  where  Congress  has  failed  to  do  so. 

Our  entire  system  is  dependent  on 
good  people  getting  involved  in  political 
dialog,  rimning  for  office,  working  for 
the  candidates  of  their  choice  and,  in 
general,  exercising  their  citizenship 
without  restriction. 

The  Hatch  Act  and  similar  State  and 
local  laws  have  politically  emasculated 
over  12  million  Government  workers. 
These  are  among  the  best  educated  and. 
qualified  people  in  the  country.  Yet  they 
are  not  available  to  help  elect  responsi- 
ble men  and  women  to  public  office;  their 


services  are  barred  at  the  risk  of  losing 
their  jobs. 

With  the  Civil  Rights  and  Voting  Rights 
Acts  of  the  1960's  and  the  recent  con- 
stitutional amendment  giving  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-olds  the  right  to  vote,  I  see 
no  reason  to  continue  to  refuse  Govern- 
ment workers  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  poUticel  process.  While  they  have  the 
right  to  vote,  they  should  also  have  the 
right  to  express  their  personal  beliefs 
without  interference,  a  right  which  is 
basic  to  the  functioning  of  the  American 
system.  They  should  have  that  right 
restored  to  them  in  this  Congress,  in 
this  election  year.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  seek- 
ing such  reform. 
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The  House  met  at   12   o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge  and  un- 
derneath are  the  everlasting  arms. — ^Deu- 
teronomy 33:  27. 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  hiunbly  beseech 
Thee  to  purify  our  minds  of  all  nega- 
tive thoughts  and  with  positive  think- 
ing prepare  our  souls  to  worship  Thee 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Set  our  affections 
on  things  above  this  moment  and  all  the 
day  long  and  give  us  grace  to  receive 
Thy  word  into  honest  and  good  hearts. 

Guide  us  as  we  give  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  our  country.  Grant  that  with 
faith  and  fortitude  we  may  minister  to 
all  our  people,  particularly  to  the  needy. 
May  we  continue  to  work  to  release  the 
captives  and  to  set  at  liberty  those  who 
are  oppressed. 

Make  us  sensible  of  our  union  with 
one  another  as  Thy  children  that  we  may 
strive  wisely  to  order  all  things  accord- 
ing to  Thy  will. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  EUinounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
Utle: 

H.R.  489.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of  th» 
Secretary  of  the  InterlM-  canceling  Irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands  un- 
der the  Modoc  Point  unit  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Irrigation  project,  Oregon. 
CXVin 1674— Part  20 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  15495.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to  authorize  construction  at  certain  installa- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system,  and  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each  active 
diity  component  and  of  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Fiirces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  in.sists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H,R  15495)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  in- 
stallations in  connection  with  the  Safe- 
guard antibalUstic  missile  system,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  compwient 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  otiier  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  S-tennis,  Mr.  Symington, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  247  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  G. 
Feller  and  Flora  Feller. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
6957)  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  the 
Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  with- 
draw certain  national  forest  land  in  the 


State  of  Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  mining  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2969.  An  act  to  declare  title  to  certain 
Federal  lands  In  the  State  of  Oregon  to  be 
in  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon;    and 

S.  3157.  An  act  to  promote  maximum  In- 
dian participation  In  the  government  of  the 
Indian  people  by  providing  for  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  Indian  tribes  In  certain  pro- 
grams and  services  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  Indians  and  by  encouraging 
the  development  of  the  human  resources  of 
the  Indian  people,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  63,  92d  Congress, 
appointed  Mr.  Cannon  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  Vice  President-elect  on 
the  20th  day  of  January  1973  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  resigned. 


APPOnrrMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15495,  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AUTHORIZATION,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  Uble  the  biU  *H.R.  15495)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1973  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  to  authorize  construction  at  certain 
installations  in  connection  with  the  Safe- 
guard antiballistic  missile  system,  and 
to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
ajnendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Dli- 
nois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
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points  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Hebert,  Price  of  Illinois,  Fisher,  Ben- 
nett, Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Stratton, 
Arends,  O'Konski,  Bray,  Bob  Wilson, 
and  GuBSER. 


PRESIDENTS  DECREE  TO  LIMIT  EX- 
PORTS OF  NONSTRATEGIC  MATE- 
RIA!^ 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  shocked  beyond  belief  this  morning 
to  find  that  on  yesterday,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  issued  an  Executive 
Order  or  decree  No.  11677  vesting  in  him- 
self authority  to  limit  exports  of  non- 
strategic  materials  and  imposing  a  fine 
of  up  to  $10,000  upon  those  who  violate 
his  own  decree.  In  this  case,  the  Presi- 
dent is  acting  as  a  legislator  establishing 
a  law,  he  is  the  Executive  enforcing  the 
law,  and  he  acts  as  the  judge  to  deter- 
mine who  violated  the  law. 

The  administration  has  limited  exports 
of  hides  under  a  law  which  expired  Tues- 
day night.  The  Commerce  Department 
estimates  that  the  production  of  cattle 
hides  this  year  will  be  more  than  double 
the  domestic  demand.  Article  1,  section  9 
of  the  U5.  Constitution  forbids  export 
taxes  even  under  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress. A  limitation  on  exports  of  a  mate- 
rial like  hides,  the  supply  of  which  ex- 
ceeds our  demand  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent, is  even  more  severe  than  a  tax.  Yet, 
the  President  is  by  decree  doing  what  is 
even  questionable  that  the  Congress  can 
do  by  law. 

I  know  the  President  is  a  busy  man 
and  I  want  to  believe  that  he  did  not 
realize  the  consequences  of  this  action. 
It  is  a  (ar  reaching  violation  of  our  con- 
cept of  government  and  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Nixon  will  immediately  call  to  task 
those  who  laid  his  order  before  him  and 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  look  into  this 
matter  quickly  and  before  government 
by  decree  in  the  United  States  goes  any 
further,  if  that  is  possible.  Tliis,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  most  outrageous  exten- 
sions of  Executive  power  that  I  have  ever 
seen  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  which 
rates  top  attention  both  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  individuals  who  are  inter- 
ested In  preserving  individual  rights  in 
this  country. 


on  its  printing  facilities,  according  to  the 
report. 

My  office  called  the  State  Department 
this  morning  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
desk  confirmed  that  such  a  move  is  un- 
der consideration  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government,  although  they  felt 
the  amount  of  the  deposit  would  not  be 
a.<5  high  as  indicated  in  the  report.  What- 
ever the  amount,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
this  move  is  intended  to  intimidate, 
harass,  and  destroy  the  operation  of  the 
pi  ess  in  South  Vietnam.  If  President 
Thieu's  machinations  during  the  recent 
election  were  not  enough  to  convince 
people  that  "democracy"  is  an  unknown 
word  in  South  Vietnam,  then  perhaps 
this  blatant  attempt  to  destroy  the  press 
of  Vietnam  will  convince  them. 


"DEMOCRACY"  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  DOW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  CBS  News  re- 
ported yesterday  that  South  Vietnam's 
President  Thieu  will  issue  a  decree  late 
this  week  requiring  every  publisher  in 
South  Vietnam  to  deposit  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  in  the  state-owned  bank 
for  the  privilege  of  continuing  to  print  a 
newspaper.  In  addition,  each  newspaper 
will  need  to  pay  up  to  $150,000  deposit 


nancial  officer  in  enterprises  controlled 
by  his  family,  his  relatives,  and  his 
friends? 

Fourth.  Why  should  Congress  not  with- 
hold further  Federal  subsidies  to  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  until  justice  is 
done  for  these  500  old  people? 

Fifth.  Why  was  this  cancellation  an- 
nounced in  such  a  barbaric  manner? 
Monthly  payments  were  still  being  col- 
lected from  Mr.  Miller,  my  constituent, 
just  days  before  the  letter  was  sent  out 
announcing  his  death  benefits  would  be 
cut  off — not  even  a  refund  of  his  $3.75. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROADS  VOL- 
UNTARY RELIEF  DEPARTMENT 
SHOULD  BE  INVESTIGATED  BY 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  peimission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  report  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing gyps  that  I  have  encountered  in  my 
10  years  in  Congress. 

For  50  years  one  of  my  constituents,  a 
former  Pennsylvania  Railroad  employee, 
made  payments  averaging  $3.08  month- 
ly to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Vol- 
untary Relief  Department — altogether 
$1,542 — for  a  $1,250  life  insurance  policy. 
On  July  20,  he  received  a  letter  inform- 
ing him  that,  effective  immediately, 
neither  he  nor  his  daughters  would  re- 
ceive any  benefits,  and  giving  as  the  rea- 
son "the  serious  financial  situation'"  of 
the  voluntary  relief  department  and  of 
the  Penn  Central.  They  will  not  refund 
his  $1,542.  He  is  72.  He  has  no  other  in- 
surance. He  is  among  about  500  people 
being  cut  off  from  the  death  benefits,  to 
save  about  $100,000. 

Penn  Central  is  a  company  with  as- 
sets of  many  billions  of  dollars.  A  few 
years  ago  financial  adventurers  took  over 
the  company — paid  themselves  salaries 
of  up  to  $225,000  a  year,  squandered  com- 
pany reserves,  and  invested  pension 
funds  in  entei-prises  owned  by  their  chief 
financial  officer,  his  relatives  and 
friends — and  ran  the  company  into 
bankruptcy.  Eighteen  months  ago  Con- 
gress gave  Penn  Central  a  $100  million 
loan  guarantee — which  a  Congressman 
aptly  described  as  a  "hand-wringing  op- 
eration"— one  which  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
voted  against. 

I  am  asking  for  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation into  the  gypping  of  500  old 
people.  Five  questions  should  be  asked: 

First.  Why  did  the  trustees  in  the 
bankruptcy,  including  Willard  Wirtz,  ap- 
prove this  heartless  act? 

Second.  Why  were  these  insurance 
funds  not  kept  actuarially  soimd  so  that 
they  would  not  be  dragged  down  by  the 
banki-uptcy? 

Third.  Why  were  pension  funds  al- 
lowed to  be  invested  by  the  chief  fi- 


PRINTING  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
JOINT  REPORT  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  BY  THE  MA- 
JORITY AND  MINORITY  LEADERS 
ON  THEIR  RECENT  MISSION  TO 
THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF 
CHINA 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port (Rept.  No.  92-1284)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  1070),  providing  for  print- 
ing as  a  House  document  the  joint  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  on 
their  recent  mission  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  ask  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1070 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
document  the  joint  report  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Majority  Leader  Hale 
Boggs  and  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Fords 
on  their  mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  from  June  23,  1972,  to  July  7,  1972,  en- 
titled "Impressions  of  the  New  China". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BRADEMAS 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brademas:  Page 
1,  line  3,  after  "R.",  strike  "Fords"  and  In- 
sert "Ford". 

The  amendment  W£is  agreed  to. 
The  resolutiwi  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  AND  BIND- 
ING OF  REVISED  EDITION  OF  SEN- 
ATE PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, I  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port <Rept.  No.  92-1285)  on  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  254)  to  au- 
thorize the  printing  and  binding  of  a 
revised  edition  of  Senate  procedure  and 
providing  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
copyright  by  the  author,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  254 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  a  revised 
tciilion  of  Senate  Procedure  (originally  pre- 
pared by  Charles  L.  Watklns  and  Floyd  M. 
Riddick),  to  be  prepared  by  Floyd  M.  Rid- 
dick,  Parliamentarian  of  the  United  Stales 
Senate,  to  be  printed  inider  the  stipervision 
of  the  author  and  to  be  distributed  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  That  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  copyright  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  publications  in  the  public 
domain,  such  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Procedure  shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by 
the  author  thereof. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
EXTENSION  AND  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  N.  92-335) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Extension 
and  Continuing  Education  is  submitted 
herewith.  The  Council  is  authorized  by 
Public  Law  89-329. 

I  congratulate  the  Council  on  its  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Federal  role  in 
community  service,  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  for  adults  through  the 
resources  of  colleges  and  universities. 
The  study  points  up  the  need  for  in- 
creased coordination  of  the  support  the 
Federal  government  lends  to  these  ef- 
forts. 

Several  of  the  Councils  proposals  are 
receiving  thorough  consideration  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  including  those  relating  to  im- 
proved coordination  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  extension,  community  service, 
and  continuing  education  programs. 

The  Council  also  recommends  that  ad- 
ditional funds  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 1  continue  to  hold 
as  a  basic  principle  that  greater  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  broad  funding 
approaches  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, and  that  narrow  categorical  grant 
programs  such  as  Title  I  should  be  re- 
lied on  less  as  a  means  of  channeling 
Federal  funds  to  individual  Institutions. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  3,  1972. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
15093,  HUD-SPACE-SCIENCE-VET- 
ERANS APPROPRIATIONS.   1973 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
150931  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  Hou.se  of  July  27, 
1972.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring  back  to  the 
House  a  conference  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; for  space,  science,  veterans,  and 
certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, and  offices,  appropriation  bill  for 
1973.  This  is  a  big  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It 
is  a  most  important  bill  serving  the  needs 
of  our  Nation. 

The  total  amount  in  this  conference 
report  is  $20,125,951,000. 

The  House  passed  this  bill  on  May  23. 
1972,  with  a  total  of  $19,718,490,000  in 
new  obligational  authority. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  June  14, 
1972,  providing  $20,583,370,000. 

A  total,  therefore,  of  $864,880,000  was 
added  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  the  result  of 
some  large  compromises  and  the  con- 
ference report  sets  forth  those  compro- 
mises. The  conference  report  is  $457,- 
419,000  below  the  total  approved  by  the 
Senate.  $407,461,000  above  the  total 
originally  approved  by  the  House  and 
$132,232,000  below  the  budget  estimates. 

Authorizing  legislation  for  1973  for 
the  National  Science  Foimdation  and  for 
part  of  the  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
the  National  Science  Foundation  author- 
izing legislation  was  adopted  by  the 
House  yesterday  and  is  on  its  way  to  the 
President.  The  conference  report  pres- 
ently before  you  is  within  that  authoriza- 
tion. However,  there  are  three  National 
Science  Foundation  items  reported  in 
technical  disagreement  since  the  author- 
ization has  not  yet  become  law. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  1972  Hous- 
ing Act  but  no  housing  legislation  has 
yet  been  reported  to  the  House.  As  a  re- 


sult, there  are  five  HUD  items  reported 
in  technical  disagreement  as  follows: 


Item 


Curfently 
a>ithon2i;ii 


Confeierce 
action 


Corliacl  authority: 

Ho.neownersiiipass.sliince.     $5b,  OOC.CCn      J170. 000.  CO 
Rental  housing  assistance..      Z-S,  000.  OOC        175  000.^0 

College  tiousing 2.  TOOOPO  5,  OTO.Oi-O 

NeAbiidgetaulh3rity: 

Comprehensive  planning 

grants  19.002.000        100  000.000 

G:anlstO( neighboihood 
lacildies 36.  OOO.  COO         40. 000,  000 


Tlie  conference  report  recommends 
that  the  funds  be  provided  to  the  De- 
partment to  carry  on  these  needed  pro- 
grams without  further  delay.  None  of 
the  amounts  proposed  for  these  programs 
in  1973  are  in  excess  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  1972. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  in- 
cluded the  House  language  incident  to 
the  fourth  district  Federal  home  loan 
bank  move,  from  Green.sboro.  N.C.,  to 
Atlanta,  Ga..  but  added  language  to  al- 
low the  member  associations  in  the 
fourth  district  to  conduct  a  plebescite 
permitting  the  move  if  they  so  desire. 
This  item  is  reported  in  technical  dis- 
agreement for  separate  consideration  of 
the  House. 

Only  one  ascncy  in  the  bill  exceeds  the 
budget  estimate  for  new  obligational  au- 
thority and  that  agency  is  the  Veterans" 
Administration, 

The  bill  now  provides  $11,903,322,000 
for  the.Veterans'  Administration,  This  is 
an  increase  of  $80,424,000  over  the  budg- 
et request  to  insure  an  adequate  \e\cl  of 
medical  care  for  our  veterans. 

The  total  of  new  obligational  authority 
included  in  this  conference  leijort  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  $4,034,065,000  and  the 
additional  contract  authorization  is 
$398  million. 

A  total  of  $3,407,650,000  is  included  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration; $626  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  $34,173,000 
for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission; $29,761,000  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission:  $83,500,000 
for  Selective  Service,  and  $7,480,000  for 
the  other  agencies  in  the  bill. 

This  is  a  big  bill.  We  feel  that  the 
House  conferees  brought  back  a  reason- 
able compromi.se.  A  total  of  $457,419,000 
was  cut  from  the  Senate  bill.  We  have 
held  the  line.  The  bill  before  you  today  is 
$132,232,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 
In  our  opinion  not  a  single  program  in 
any  agency  will  be  hurt  by  the  confer- 
ence action,  in  fact  many  programs  have 
been  enhanced. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  will  in- 
sert a  table  showing  the  action  taken  on 
the  bill,  and  the  comparisons  with  1972. 
the  budget  request  for  1973,  and  actions 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  table  referred  to  follows: 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIOfJAL)  AUTHORITY,  HUD-SPACE-SCIENCE-VETERANS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1973  (H.R.  15093) 

(Note:  All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  appropriations  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Agency  and  item 
0) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1972 

(") 

(2) 

Budget 

estimates 

of  new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1973 

(1) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 

Conference 
action 

(6) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

rscal  year  1972 

(7) 

Budget 

estimates 

of  new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1973 

(8) 

Conference  action  compared  wlth- 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bil 
(10) 


TITLE  1 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing    Production    and    Motlg.ige 

Credit 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Rent  supplement  program: 
Increased    limitation    for    annual 

contract  authorization 

(Cumulative   annual   contract  au- 

thonzalion) 

Homeownership  and  rental  housing 
assistance: 
Homeownership     assistance.     In- 
creased   limilation    (or    annual 

conlract  authonzalion _.. 

(Cumulative   annual  contract   au- 

thorijation) 

Rental     housing    assistance,     in- 
creased   limitation    for    annual 

contract  authorization. 

(Cumulative   annual  contract   au- 
thorization)  

Nonprofit  sponsor  assistance  llow- 
and  moderate  income  sponsor  fund). 

Counseling  services 

College  housing: 
Increased    limitation    lor    annual 

contract  authorization.. 

(Cumulative  limitation  for  annual 

contract  authorization) 

Special-risk  insurance  fund . 

Salaries  and  expenses,  housing  pro- 
duction and  mortgage  credit  pro- 
grams   .. 

Government  National  Mortgage 
Association 

Payment  of  participation  sales  in^ut- 
ticieiicies 

Special  assistance  functions  fund 


(555,000,000)       ($48,000,000)      ($48,000,000)      ($48,000,000)      ($48,000,000)  (-$7,000). 

(232.000,000)      (280,000,000)      (280,000,000)      (280,000,000)      (280,000,000)    (  +  48,000,000). 


(170,000,000)      (170,000.000)        (55,000,000)      (170,000,000)      (170,000,000) (-r  $11 5, 000, 000). 

(495,000  000)      (665,000,000)      (550,000,000)      (665.000.000)      (665  000,000)  (  +  170.000,000) (+115,000,000). 


(200,000,000)      (150,000,000)       (25.000.000)      (200.000.000)      (175,000,000)    (-25,OOO,OOO)(+$25,OOO,000)(+15O,O0O,OOO)(-$25,0O0,0O0) 
(525.000,000)      (675.000,000)      (550.000.000)      (725.000,000)      (700.000,000)  (+175,000,000)  (+25, 000, 000)(+150, 000, 000)  (-25,000,000) 


4. 000. 000 
3,  250, 000 


1,000.000 


1,000.000 


1.000,000 


1.000,000 


-3. 000,  000  . 
-3.250.000 


(9.300.000) 
(35.600.000) 


(7.000,000) 

(42.600.000) 
195,000,000  . 


17,000.000         115,748,000 


19.  543.  000  19,  496  000 
119.369.000 


(2.700,000) 
(38.300.000) 

15,748,000 
19,  496,  000 


(7,000,000)         (5.000,000)      (-4,300,000)    (-2,000.000)    (+2,300,000)    (-2,000,000) 

(42.600.000)        (40.600,000)      (+5.000,000)     (-2.000.000)    (+2,300,000)    (-2.C0OOO0) 
35,000.000  -195,000,000 -35,000,000 


15,748,000 


19,  496,  000 
100,  000. 000 


15.748.000 


19.  496.  000 


-1,252,000 


-47.000 


-119,369,000 -100,000.000 


Total,    Housing    Production    and 
Mortgage  Credit 


43  793, 000 


350.613,000 


36,244,000  171,244.000 


36.  244  000 


-7,549.000     -314,369,000 -135,000,000 


Housing  Management 

Housing  payments  

Salaries  and  expenses,  housing  man- 
agement programs 


1,373.800,000      1,878,000.000      1,800,000,000      1.800,000,000      1,800,000.000      +426,200.000      -78,000,000.. , 

16.500,000        2  17.621000  17.621.000  21.621.000  21,000.000         +4.500.000       +3.379,000       +3,379,000  -621.000 


Total.  Housing  Management  . 

Community  Planning  and 
Management 

Comprehensive  planning  grants  . 

Community  development  training 
and  urban  fellowship  programs 

New  community  assistance  grants.  .. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  community 
planning  and  management  pro- 
grams  

Total.    Community    Planning   and 
Management 

Community  Development 

Midel  cities  programs 

Urban  renewal  programs  

Rehabilitation  loan  fund  

Grants  (or  neighborhood  facilities 

Open  space  land  programs 

Salaries   .ind    expenses,   community 
development  programs 


1.390.300.000      1,895.621,000      1,817.621,000      1.821.621,000      1.821.000,000      +430.700.000      -74,621.000        +3,379,000 


-621,000 


100,  OCO,  000 

3,  500.  000 
10,  OOO.  000 


7.  468.  000 


100, 000  000 

3  500,  000 
5,  000,  000 


■1.0134.000 


19  002,  000 


3,  500.  000 
5,  000,  000 


10,134,000 


100,  000. 000 

3.  500.  000 
10.  000,  000 


10  134,000 


100,  000.  000 


3,  500,  000  , 
7  600,  000 


10  134.000 


+80,998,000 

" -2^500"  obo" " ' ' +2i  5oo"  bob' ' ' ' +2' soo'ooo' " 

+2.666  000 


-2.  500,  000 


120, 968. 000 


118,634.000 


37,636,000         123,634.000         121,134,000         F+ieS,  000         +2,500.000    +83,498,000 


-2,500,000 


150,000,000  515,000,000  500.000.000  515,000.000  500,000.000  +350.000,000      -15.000.000  -15.000,000 

1.250. 000. 000  "  1,000, 000. 000  1.000.000.000  1.450,000,000  1.200,000,000  -50.000.000       +200.000.00  -i  200,  OOb.  OOb    -250,000.000 

90,000.000  (■  )  50.000.000  90  000.000  70,000,000  -20,000,000        +70,000.000  -1-20.000.000      -20,000.000 

40,000,000  40,000.000  36,000,000  40000,000  40,000.000    -14,000,000                     

100,000.000  100.000,000  100,000,000  100,000,000  100,000.000    


22,  750.  000         <  20.  059.  000 


20. 059. 000 


25.159,000 


25,159,000         +-2. 409. 000        +5.100.000        +5,100,000 


Total.  Community  Development. . . 

Federal  Insurance  Administration 

Flood  insurance 

Research  and  Technology 

Research  and  technology 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity 
F.i.r  houvingand  equal  op(jotluiiily.. 

Fojtnoles  at  end  of  table. 


1.652.750,000      1.675.059.000      1.706.059.000      2,220,159,000      1.935.159.000      +282.409,000        +260,100,000    +-229,100.000    -285,000.000 


6, 000. 000         -"  10, 038. 000  10.  000,  000  10, 000. 000  10,  000. 000         +-4, 000, 000  -38.  000 


45, 000,  OOO        « 60, 1 70, 000  46. 000. 000  60,  000, 000  53. 000, 000         +-  8, 000, 000       -7. 170, 000       +7. 000, 000       -7. 000. 000 


8.250.000  '9.489.000  9.489.000  9,489.000  9.489,000  +-1239,000 
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Conference  action  compared  with- 


Agency  and  item 
(I) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1972 

(•) 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1973 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


Conference 
action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  19/2 

(7) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1973 

(8) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bill 
(10) 


TITLE  I- Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN    DEVELOPMENT- Continued 

Departmental  Management 

General  departmental  management.. 
Salaries  and  expenses,  office  of 

general  counsel 

Administration  and  staff  services 

Regional  management  and  services. . 


$6,312,000         '$5,673,000 


3, 000, 000 
16,  096, 000 
23, 000, 000 


'  3,  044, 000 
1(16,475,000 
1122,991,000 


$5,  529, 000 

3, 044.  000 
16,  475, 000 
22,  991,  000 


$5,  529, 000 

3,  044.  000 
16,  475, 000 
22,  991, 000 


$5,  529, 000 

3,  044, 000 
16, 475, 000 
22, 991, 000 


-$783,000 

+  44,000  . 

+  379, 000  . 

-9,000 


-$144,000 


48, 408, 000 


48, 183, 000 


48. 039, 000 


48, 039, 000 


48, 039, 000 


-369,000 


-144,000  , 


Total,  Departmental  management.. 

^°(!l'rba''n*D'eleTo'pment"T"tte"l."i    3,  315, 469, 000     4, 167^07^000     3, 711, 088, 000     4. 464, 186, 000     4^034, 065^000 +718.596,000    -133^«,000^j322,977.000  -t430ja  000^ 

TITLE  II 

SPACE,  SCIENCE.  VETERANS, 

AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Executive  Office  o(  the  President 


National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council 


Salaries  and  expenses... 

Office  o(  Science  and  Technology 
Salaries  and  expenses. 


500, 000 


1:480,000 


480, 000 


480, 000 


480, 000 


-20,000. 


Total,   Executive  Office  of  the 
President. 


(kimmission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future 

Salaries  and  expenses 


Federal  Communications  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses... 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 


Research  and  development 2,  522, 700, 000 

Construction  of  facilities 52, 700, 000 

Research  and  program  management.  734,722,000 

Total.  National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration 3,310,122,000 


2,  300,  000 

<s  2, 188,  000 

2, 100, 000 

2, 100,  000 

2. 100. 000 

-200, 000 

-88,000 

2,800,000 

2,668,000 

2,580,000 

2,580,000 

2,580,000 

-220,000 

-88,000 

650,  000  . 

-650,000.. 

n 

31,969,000 

»  34,173,000 

34,173,000 

34,173,000 

34,173,000 

+2,204,000  .. 

2,600,900,000 

77,  300, 000 

'"  729, 450, 000 


2,550.000,000 

69, 760, 000 

729, 450, 000 


2.624,900.000   2,600.900.000 

77,300,000     77,300,000 

729, 450, 000         729, 450, 000 


+78,200,000 +50,900.000      -24,000.000 

+24,600,000 +7,540,000  . 

-5,272,000 


3,407,650,000      3.349,210,000      3,431,650,000      3,407,650,000         +97,528,000 +58,440,000      -24,000,000 


National  Science  Foundation 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Scientific  activities  (special  foreign 
currency  program). 


Total,  National  Science  Foundation. 
Renegotiation  Board 
Salaries  and  expenses 


619,000,000 

3,000,000 

622, 000, 000 


1'  647,418,000 

7, 000, 000 

654,418,000 


619,000,000 

7,000,000 

626. 000. 000 


619,000.000 

7,000,000 

626, 000, 000 


619,000,000 :..     -28,418,000 

7,000,000  +4,000,000 

626,000,000  +4,000.000      -28,418,000 


4,786,000 


i:  4, 908. 000 


4. 900. 000 


4.900,000 


4, 900. 000 


+  114.000 


.000 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
Sa'aries  and  expenses 

Selective  Service  System 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Veterans  Administration 

Compensation  and  pensions 

Readjustment  benefits 

Veterans  insuranceand  indemnities.. 

Medical  care 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research 

Medical  administration  and 
miscellaneous  operating  expenses. 

General  operating  expenses 

Construction  of  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary facilities 

Construction,  major  projects 

Construction,  minor  projects 

Grants  for  construction  of  State  ex- 
tended care  facilities  . 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 


26,817,000        1*29,761,000 


29.761.000 


29.761.000 


29.761.000 


r2. 944. 000 


82, 235. 000       »  83, 900, 000 


83.500,000 


83, 500, 000 


83,500,000 


+1,265,000 


-400.000 


6. 248. 000, 000  6,  448, 000, 000 

1,888,700,000  2,224,400,000 

6,  500, 000  4, 400, 000 

2,307,700,000  »  2,  551,573,000 

68,  707, 000  21  76, 818, 000 

20.  252. 000  J5  28, 237. 000 

286,450,000  a  320,821,000 

93,418,000  =<  155,449,000 


6.  448. 000, 000 

2, 224,  400, 000 

4, 400, 000 

2,606,153,000 

76,818,000 

28, 237. 000 
320,821,000 


6.448.000.000 

2, 224, 400, 000 

4. 400. 000 

2,606,153,000 

76,818,000 

29  237.000 
320,821,000 


6.448.000.000 

2,224,400,000 

4. 400. 000 

2,606.153.000 

76, 818,  000 

28, 737. 000 
320,821,000 


8,000,000 
2,100,000 


6.000.000 
2,000,000 


107,118,000 
48,331,000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 


125,993.000 
57, 798, 000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 


125.993.000 
55, 000, 000 

6,000,000 

2,000,000 


+200.000.000 
+  335.700,000 

-2,100,000 
+298,453,000 

+8,111,000 

+8. 485.  (100 
+  34,371,000 

-93,418.000 

+  125.993.000 

+  55,000,000 

-2,000,000 

-100,000 


+  54,580,000 


+  500,000 


+500,000 


-500.000 


-155.449.000 

+  125.993.000 

-t  55. 000, 000 


+  18.875,000 . 

+6.669.000       -2.7S8.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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(Note:  All  amounts  are  In  the  form  of  appropriations  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Afency  and  Item 
0> 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1972 

(•) 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

hscal  year  1973 

(3) 


Ne«  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


Conference 
action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year  1972 

O) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1973 

(8) 


House  biH 
(9) 


Senate  bill 
(10) 


TITLE  11-Continued 

SPACE,  SCIENCE    VETERANS, 

AND  CERTAIN  OTHER 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES-Con. 

Payment  of  participation  sales 

insufnciencles »5,  929,000  J5,  200, 000  JS.  000, 000  J5,  000,  000  J5,  000. 000 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund 

(limilatioii  on  obligations) (350,000,000)       (375,000.000)       (375,000,000)      (375,000,000!       (375.000,000)      (+25,000,000) 


-$929,000         -J200,000 


Total,  Veterans  Administration  ...  10,935.756,000    11,822,898,000    11,877,278,000    11,906,620,000    11,903,322,000       +967,566,000      +80,424,000    +$26,044,000      -$3,298,000 

Total.  Space.  Science.  Veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent 
agencies.  Title  II 15.017.135.000    16.040.376.000    16.007.402.000    16,119.184.000    16.091.886.000    +1,074,751.000      +51,510,000      +84.484.000      -27.298,000 


TITLE  III 
CORPORATIONS 

Department  of  Houslnj  and  Urban 

Development: 
Federal  Housing  Adminislration: 

Administratike  expenses 

Nonadminlstratue  expenses 

Government  National  Mortgage 

Association 


(16.135,000)     ««n6,598.000)        (16,598,000)        (16,598.000)        (16.598.000)  (+463,000) 

(151,764,000)    •«  063, 586. 000)       (163,586,000)       (170.586,000)       (170,586,000)       (+18,822,000)     (+7.000,000;     (+7.000,000).. 


Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Interest  adjustment  payments 

Administrative  expenses 

Nonjdministxative  expenses 


(6,600,000)  (6,000,000)          (6,000,000)          (6,000,000)          (6,000,000) 

62,500,000  50.000,000  ._ _. 

(8,300.500)  "(9.106.000)          (8,700,000)          (9,106.000)          (8,900.000) 

(17,274.000)  5«a7.923,0OO)        (17,923,000)        (17,923.0OOi        (17.923,000) 


(-600,000). 


-62.500,000      -50.000.000 

(+599.500)        (-206,000)        (+200.000) 
(+649.000) 


(-206.0001 


Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation 


Total,  new  budget  (obligational) 
authority  Titl«  III 

Total,  administrative  and 
nonadministrative    expenses. 
Title  111 


(509. 000) 

» (649. 000) 

(514,000) 

(649,000) 

(550,000) 

(+41,000) 

(-99.000) 

(+36,000) 

(-99.0001 

62  500  COO 

50,000,000  .. 
(213,862.000) 

-62,500,000 
(+19.974.500) 

-50,000,000  . 
(+6,695.000) 

(200.582.500) 

(213.321.000) 

(220,862.000) 

(220.557,000) 

(+7,236,000) 

(-305,000) 

Total,  all  titles,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority. 


18.395,104.000    20.258,183.000    19.718.490,000    20,583,370,000    20.125,951,000    +1,730,847,000    -132.232,000    +407,461.000      -457,419,000 


*lncludes  all  supplementals. 

1  $748. 000. 

» $821,000. 

» $484,000. 

«  $929,000. 

'$38,000. 

•  $170,000. 
'  $389,000. 

•  $218,000. 

•  JI44.000. 
10  $655,000. 
■>  $691,000. 
I"  $15,000. 
15  $32,000. 

i«  $1,373,000. 
n  $28,650,000. 
!•  $1,418,000. 
r  $242,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  \\ill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  standing  off  the  other  body  with 
respect  to  this  bill.  In  other  words,  and 
as  the  gentleman  has  said,  it  is  $457,419,- 
000  below  the  Senate  figure.  However,  on 
the  other  side  of  that  coin,  it  is  $407,- 
461.000  above  the  House  bill,  nearly  a 
half  billion  dollars,  and  it  is  $1,730,847.- 
000  above  spending  for  the  same  gen- 
eral purpo.'^es  last  year.  I  do  not  see  how 
in  the  world  this  Government  can  con- 
tinue to  increase  spending  year  after 
year  and  expect  to  have  anything  but 
more  inflation  and  further  deterioration 
of  the  dollar.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 


>'  $1,361,000. 
'»  $3,900,000. 
="  $79,729,000. 
21  $2,760,000. 
"J  $945,000. 
3  113,500.000. 
«  $449,000. 
■i  $748,000. 
»  $7,455,000. 
3  $331,000. 
!«  $688,000. 

="  Excludes  $450  000  000  for  Urb.in  Renewal  and  $40,000,000  for  the  Rehabilitation  Loan  Fund. 
lor  a  total  of  $490,000,000,  which  is  the  amount  proposed  it  special  revenue  sharing  is  enacted  and 
included  in  Senate  Report. 

Note:  The  footnotes  1  to  29  include  pay  cost  increases  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92  267. 


tleman's  remarks,  he  makes  a  good 
point. 

The  problem  is  tliat  the  Senate  added 
$864,880,000  to  the  House  bill.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  other  body  wanted  an  addi- 
tional $450  million  for  the  lu-ban  re- 
newal programs,  but  we  came  back  with 
only  $200  milhon  above  the  House  bill. 
Then  there  is  about  $85  million  in  new 
obligational  authority  for  other  HUD 
programs  that  was  not  included  in  the 
House  bill  because  it  is  not  authorized,  as 
I  pointed  out  earlier.  The  Senate  also 
added  funds  for  the  construction  of 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  facili- 
ties throughout  the  country  and  the  con- 
ference report  provides  some  $25.5  mil- 
hon above  the  Hou.se  bill  for  this  item. 
Tliese  are  examples  of  why  the  bill  Is 
above  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  should  be  emphasized 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  this  report,  that 
we  brought  a  bill  out  of  our  committee  to 
the  House  which  held  the  HUD  items  to 
the  amounts  authorized  or  lower. 

The  other  body  proceeded  tc  add  funds 
for  many  programs.  We  are  bringing 
those  items  back  in  technical  disagree- 
ment, because  the  funds  are  not  author- 
ized. We  will  have  a  separate  vote  on 
those.  However,  those  items  and  others, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
mentioned,  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
bill  is  abo\e  the  amoimt  that  the  House 
pa.ssed. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina's  remarks. 

We  have  nine  items  in  technical  di--- 
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a-'reement.  three  in  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  five  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
one  with  respect  to  the  movement  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  from 
Greensboro.  N.C.,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.  We  will 
offer  separate  motions  on  those  nine 
items. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take 
only  a  minute  or  two.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  who  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  managers,  has  explained 
the  changes  in  the  conference  report  in 
comparison  with  items  in  the  bill  when 
it  left  the  House.  I  think  the  significant 
thing  about  this  report  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  other  body 
increased  our  bill  by  $864,880,000,  we 
bring  back  a  conference  report  that  is 
still  $132,232,000  below  the  budget.  It  is 
necessary  in  a  conference  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  minds.  For  example,  the  Sen- 
ate added  $450,000,000.  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  already  stated, 
to  the  urban  renewal  program.  It  was 
$1,250,000,000  last  year.  We  had  to  make 
some  kind  of  an  adjustment  with  the 
conferees  representing  the  other  body, 
and  we  got  a  better  than  50  percent  break 
there,  because  the  add-on  in  the  confer- 
ence report  for  this  program  is  only 
$200,000,000  instead  of  the  $450,000,000 
added  in  the  other  body.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  already 
said,  this  conference  report  is  $457,419,- 
000  below  the  bill  the  other  body  passed. 
However,  it  is  $407,461,000  above  the  bill 
that  the  House  passed. 

The  reasons  for  that  have  been  ex- 
plained by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  and  I 
have  added  to  that  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  good 
conference  report.  I  think  we  have  gotten 
a  very  good  settlement  with  the  other 
body.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land) and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Jonas)  have  clearly  and 
expertly  explained  the  conference  re- 
port on  HUD,  space,  science,  and  vete- 
rans. I  do  not  intend  to  reiterate  except 
that  I  believe  it  is  worth  the  emphasis  to 
remind  this  House  and  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
that  this  bill  will  appropriate  less  than 
the  budget  request.  The  unusualness  de- 
sires attention,  if  not  applause. 

The  departments  and  agencies  in- 
volved are  just  as  essential  to  our  Na- 
tional Government  and  society  as  any 
other  department  or  agency.  Their  needs 
are  just  as  urgent.  The  citizen  is  just 
as  entitled  to  superior  service  from  these 
agencies  as  from  any  other:  but  the  tax- 
payers  dollar  must  be  equally  considered. 
The  general  condition  of  our  economy 
must  be  a  factor  when  any  appropriation 
bill  is  considered.  The  rate  of  inflation 
must  be  recognized  as  a  problem  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  we  consider  every  item 
of  Federal  spending.  I  believe  our  com- 
mittee has  considered  these  many  and 
various  factors.  I  believe  the  House  con- 
ferees loyally  and  carefully  considered 
both  the  House  and  Senate  appropriation 
bills  and  succeeded  in  defending  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House,  the  special  services  for 


the  American  tax  user,  and  the  plight  of 
the  already  overburdened  taxpayer. 

I  believe  we  have  provided  sufficient 
funds  for  our  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment needs.  We  Americans  enjoy  the 
best  housing  in  the  world.  Our  cities,  in 
most  respects,  are  the  envy  of  many  per- 
sons who  now  reside  in  foreign  lands  and 
in  many  of  our  own  rural  areas.  Never- 
theless we  must  continue  the  great  prog- 
ress we  are  making  in  housing  and  urban 
development. 

Already  our  space  exploration,  re- 
search, testing,  and  development  efforts 
are  incomparable.  The  ancillary  benefits 
we  continue  to  receive  are  of  enormous 
importance  to  our  existance  and  progress 
on  earth.  If  our  lunar  exploration  did 
nothing  else  than  permit  us  to  look  back 
on  our  planet  from  distant  space  and 
observe  just  how  small  and  fragile  our 
planet  really  is  we  could  probably  justify 
our  space  research,  testing,  and  develop- 
ment projects.  Of  course,  we  have  seen 
and  accomplished  much  more. 

Our  space  program  is  maturing.  We 
have  changed  from  a  very  expensive 
crash  program  which  enhanced  our  na- 
tional and  scientific  prestige  to  a  paced 
program  where  we  receive  a  much  greater 
practical  value  for  our  tax  dollar  and 
where  the  innumerable  earth  applica- 
tions and  benefits  are  known  and  enjoyed 
by  more  persons. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
ceives an  overall  increase  over  the  budg- 
et request.  The  Veterans'  AdmJnistra- 
tion  is  required  to  serve  a  growing  num- 
ber of  veterans  in  various  fields,  especial- 
ly for  medical  programs.  This  Nation  has 
an  incomparable  record  of  treatment  of 
its  veterans  and  their  dependents.  This 
appropriation,  for  veterans'  programs  is 
again  the  highest  in  history. 

Our  National  Government's  interest  in 
science  continues  to  increase.  Many  uni- 
versities, even  some  which  once  prided 
themselves  upon  being  private  and  inde- 
pendent, are  now  almost  totally  depend- 
ent upon  Federal  subsidies  for  survival. 
These  subsidies  take  many  forms,  direct 
and  indirect,  grants  and  loans,  subsidies 
for  students,  institutions,  facilities, 
equipment,  projects,  parking,  labora- 
tories, research  grants,  dormitories.  The 
total  cost  is  not  easily  computable.  It  Is 
our  judgment  that  these  subsidies  are 
necessarj'  investments  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  true  and  basic  knowledge  as  well 
as  necessary  for  practical  technological 
progress. 

Figures,  many  of  which  are  confusing 
and  too  many  of  which  are  gross  esti- 
mates, are  contained  in  the  bill  and  the 
conference  report  and  our  committee 
hearings.  I  sltall  not  repeat  them  now. 

Several  admonitions  are  warranted. 
Housing  subsidies  are  accelerating.  Hous- 
ing programs  are  popular.  They  are  de- 
signed to  supply  one  of  our  most  basic 
needs — shelter.  It  is  a  human  desire  to 
want  to  improve  one's  shelter  and  one's 
home  for  one's  family  and  community. 

Housing  programs  also  provide  jobs — 
good  jobs — in  many  places,  and  jobs  now. 
Few  people  will  fault  any  housing  pro- 
gram row.  But  several  cautionarj'  signals 
should  be  sent  out. 

We  must  demand  just  as  much  value 
for  our  housing  dollar  as  we  demand  for 


any  other  tax  expenditure.  We  cannot 
tolerate  waste,  mismanagement,  or  shod- 
dy practices.  HUD  is  alert  to  many  of 
these  problems  and  I  believe  this  budget 
will  provide  better  administration. 

The  future  costs  of  only  five  Federal 
housing  programs  will  exceed  $100  bil- 
lion. This  is  an  enormous  mortgage  for 
future  generations  to  pay.  This  huge  fu- 
ture obligation,  like  any  other  mortgage, 
deprives  future  citizens  of  their  options. 
Future  generations  may  develop  different 
techniques,  materials,  and  systems.  They 
may  accept  different  priorities.  They  may 
have  different  ideas  and  plans  for  tax 
revenues.  It  will  be  to  little  avail,  how- 
ever, because  first  of  all  they  must  pay 
off  the  mortgages  which  we  are  incurring 
today. 

So  I  say  we  should  consider  not  only 
today's  lax  user,  but  today's  taxpayer 
and  also  tomorrow's  citizens  and  tax- 
payers. 

With  this  admonition.  I  can  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
rise  at  this  time  to  acknowledge  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  for  their 
acceptance  of  the  language  I  requested 
to  be  included  in  tliis  committee  re- 
port, directing  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  admin- 
istratively expedite  and  process  the 
seven-State  Agnes  flood  area  urban  re- 
newal applications,  and  to  develop  a  sup- 
plemental budget  request  to  replenish 
the  fimds  necessary  to  provide  for  both 
the  ongoing  and  emergency  programs. 

The  significance  of  this  language  could 
not  be  overemphasized.  It  gives  HUD  the 
opportimity  to  continue  its  regular  pro- 
gram of  urban  renewal  through  the  $1.2 
billion  in  the  conference  bill,  while  it 
mandates  HUD  to  move  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  seven-State  area  which  endured 
such  devastation.  Most  significantly,  it 
gives  HUD  the  opportunity  to  replenish 
its  funding  to  carry  on  both  of  these  pro- 
grams simultaneously,  through  a  supple- 
mental budget  request. 

In  the  urban  areas  where  the  flood 
caused  the  most  havoc,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  rehabilitation  program  in  only 
the  field  of  housing  will  cast  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  work  that 
is  vital  if  these  urban  areas  are  to  be 
preserved,  rebuilt  and  given  that  renewal 
which  will  permit  them  to  find  new 
growth  and  development  in  the  future. 

I  know  t.he  people  in  the  Agnes  flood 
area  will  share  my  gratitude  that  at  this 
challenging  mom.ent.  the  Congress  gave 
the  leaders  in  their  home  communities 
the  opportimity  and  the  mechanism 
whereby  they  might  begin  to  rebuild.  It 
is  a  most  cjmmendable  direction  in  this 
legislative  report. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
reirort. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMEN-TS   IN   rl.S AGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  1:  On  page  2.  line 
23.  strike  otit  "$55.000,0OO""  and  Insert  •$170,- 
v;00.000'. 

MOTION   OFFtaED  BY   ME.   BOLAliD 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
t)ie  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  emcnc'.mcnl  No.  2:  Pa^e  3.  line  1. 
strike  "SeS.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert   •$200.000,000". 

MOTION  OFTERED   BT   MR.  BOt.\ND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Sprakcr,  I  ofTer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreeme:it  to  the  amei-dmer.t  of 
the  Seiiate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  ot" 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment.  Insen 
'•$175,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleik  will  report 
the  next  amendmeai  in  disagveenient. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  3.  line  16, 
strike  out  "$2,700,000"  and  Insert  "oT.OOO,- 
OOO." 

MOTION   OFF EREB  BY   MR.   BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offei  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  foilowo; 

Mr.  BOLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
ihe  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendmeiu.  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sura  named  in  ...■;!:!  an-.endmcnt,  Ir.scrt 
••$5,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Tiie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  Page  6,  line  5. 
strike  out  •■«19.002.000"  ai.d  insert  •  SluC- 
000.000.". 

MOTION   OFtFr.!^.D   BY    W8.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clei-k  re\d  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  Hou.=e  recede 
from  its  di-iagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein. 

Tlie  motion  T^as  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Senate  amendment  No.  16:  On  page  8.  line 
16.  .Mrlke  out  '■*36,00O.0OO"  and  Insert 
"$40,000,000.". 

MOTION  OFTFRta  BT   MR.   BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  conciir  therein. 

The  motion  was  aareed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  Page  16,  line 
13.  strike  •>28.600,000"  and  Insert  "$29,243,- 
000". 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  ameudnient,  insert 
■  .?28 .900,000  ■'. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPF.'^KER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the   next   amendment   in   disagi-eement. 

The  clerk  read  as  f ollov.s : 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  On  page  17.  line 
VJ.  insert:  ".  and  $21,000,000  of  the  amount 
lieretofore  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  allocated  for  Science  Education  Support 
|. $16,000,000)  and  Institutional  Improvemer.c 
for  Science  f$5  000.000* .". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Spea!:er,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disa^rrement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  '.vr>s  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  On  page  18. 
line  8.  in.'iert  ".  to  remain  avail.ible  tmtil  ex- 
pended:". 

MOTION    OI-TFRED    BY    MR.    BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
r.otion. 

Tlie  clerk  read  as  follows:. 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
fr>  m  its  clisafjreement  to  the  amendment  ot 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment,  in- 
sert: ".  lo  remain  available  tmtil  June  30. 
1974'. 

The  motion  w  as  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  41 :  Page  29,  line  12. 
slr.ke  out  all  afier  ■■il7.t.>23.000'  down  to  and 
Including  "location"  In  line  19. 

MOTION  orFLrr.D  by  mr.  ejland 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoL.\ND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follov.s:  Restore  the 
m.atter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ":  Provided  further,  That 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  for  admin- 
istrative or  nonadministrative  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  relocation 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  from  Greensboro.  North  Carolina,  nor 
for  the  supervision,  direction  or  operation  of 
any  district  bank  for  the  fourth  district  other 
than  at  such  location,  unless  such  relocation 
is  approved  by  a  plebiscite  of  the  member  as- 
sociations of  the  fourth  district." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  daj's  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to  and  to 
include  tables,  charts,  and  other  ex- 
traneous material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sach'jaetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  tlie  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
certain  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.' 

There  v  as  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATIOK 
OF  H.R.  15989,  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1071  and  a.'^k  foi  it? 
immediate  consideration. 

Tiie    Cleik    icad    the    resolution    a; 

follows: 

H.  Res.   1071 

Resdicd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thii 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  clause 
7  of  rnle  XIII  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  Hotise  re.solve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (HR.  159  9)  to  establish  a  Council  en 
internaii.'nal  Eoonomic  Pcliry.  to  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969.  and  fcr 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  i-e  confined  lo  the  bill  and  shall  cou- 
tiuue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  he  equallv 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Commlttej 
on  Ban.king  pnd  Currency,  the  bill  shall  b? 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rute  by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  At  the 
r.inclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
:unendment.  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
r^pcrt  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  n-^y  have  been  adopted,  and 
tlie  previoiis  question  .shall  be  considered 
.-3  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  wlthotit  intervenins 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Martin  ' .  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1071 
provides  an  oiien  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15939,  the  International  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1972.  The  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by 
sections  and,  because  the  report  does  not 
include  the  full  explanation  of  the  costs 
involved,  points  of  order  are  waived  for 
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failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XIII. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  15989  is  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  to  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  to  June  30,  1974. 

The  council  would  be  chaired  by  the 
President  and  composed  of  relevant  Cab- 
inet-level and  executive  ofiBce  officials, 
supported  by  a  staff.  This  would  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  to  provide  for  coor- 
dination of  domestic  and  international 
economic  policy  and  of  the  components  of 
international  economic  policy. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
authorizes  the  President  to  regulate  ex- 
ports to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect 
the  domestic  economy  from  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce 
the  inflationary  impact  of  abnormal  for- 
eign demand.  Expiration  date  of  the  au- 
thority was  August  1,  and  this  legislation 
would  extend  it  to  June  30, 1974. 

An  appropriation  in  the  amovmt  of  $1.4 
million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 

rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  explained,  House  Resolution 
1071  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate  on  H.R.  15989,  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  has  ad- 
equately explained  both  title  I  and  title 
n  of  the  bill.  In  addition,  however,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  expects  to  offer  on  the 
floor  to  remove  from  control  of  the 
Board  the  right  to  control  exports  of 
cattle  hides.  This  is  a  very  vital  matter 
to  those  of  us  who  represent  the  cattJe 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  thai  Mr.  Gonzalez'  amend- 
ment is  adopted  on  the  floor  later  on  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
groimd  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  372,  nays  3,  not  voting  57, 
as  follows: 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Asplnall 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
BlatDik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 

Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 

CeUer 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins,  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conover 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denbolm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Donobue 

Dom 


[Roll  No.  2961 

YEAS — 372 

Dow 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evins,  Teun. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Puqua 
Gallfianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

HeUtoeki 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hillls 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungat« 

Hunt 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Klucsynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroa 


Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Link 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McC^alloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKinney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MailUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Minsball 
MitcheU 
Mizell 
Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  III. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

O'Konski 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 
.  Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Ptrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

IHidnski 

PurceU 

Qule 

Railsback 

Randall 

Range! 

Rees 

B^id 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Robinaon,  Va. 

Roblson,  N,T. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncalio 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowaU 

Rousb 

Bou—f  lot 


Roy 

Stanton. 

Waggonner 

Roybal 

J.  William 

Waldie 

Runnels 

Stanton, 

Wampler 

Ruth 

James  V. 

Ware 

St  Germain 

Steed 

Whalen 

Sandman 

Steele 

Whalley 

Sarbanes 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

White 

Satterfield 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Whltehurst 

Saylor 

Stephens 

W  bitten 

Scherle 

Stratton 

Widnall 

Scheuer 

Stuckey 

Wiggins 

Schneebeli 

Sullivan 

Williams 

Schwengel 

Symington 

Wilson,  Bob 

Scott 

Talcotl 

Wilson. 

Sebelius 

Taylor 

Charles  H. 

Selberling 

Teague,  Calif. 

Winn 

Shipley 

Terry 

W-oIlT 

Shoup 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Wright 

Shriver 

Thompson.  N.J 

.  Wyatt 

Sikes 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wydler 

Sisk 

Thone 

Wylle 

Skubitz 

Tlernan 

Wyman 

Smith,  Calif. 

UdaU 

Yates 

Smith,  Iowa 

UUman 

Yatron 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlin 

Youna.  Fla. 

Snyder 

Vander  Jagt 

Young.  Tex. 

Spence 

Vanik 

Zablockl 

Springer 

Veysey 

Zion 

Staggers 

Vigorlto 
NATS— 3 

Zwach 

Ashbrook 

Gross 

Hall 

NOT  VOTING- 

-57 

Anderson, 

Edmondson 

Mlkva 

Tenn. 

Flynt 

Miller.  Calif. 

Baker 

Fulton 

Myers 

Biaggi 

Gallagher 

Nedzi 

Blanton 

Gettys 

Pelly 

Broomfield 

Gray 

Pepper 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hagan 

Pickle 

Caffery 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Chamberlain 

H«bert 

Qulllen 

Clark 

Hutchinson 

Rarick 

Clay 

Jarman 

Roberts 

Conable 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Danlelson 

Kuykendall 

Ruppe 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lloyd 

Ryan 

Davis.  S.C. 

Long,  La. 

Schmltz 

Derwinski 

McClure 

Slack 

Dickinson 

McCormaek 

Stokes 

DingeU 

McDonald, 

Stubblefleld 

Dowdy 

Mich. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Drinan 

McMUlan 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
QuUlen. 

Vtr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  SchmiU. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
daU. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  McConnack. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Jannan  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  MiUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LETTUCE  BOYCOTT 

^Mr.  TALCOTT  asked  and  was  given 
liennission  to  address  tlie  House  for  1 
piinute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
iiiarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Dices >  has  circulated  tlie  Members 
of  tlie  House  with  a  'Dear  Colleague" 
letter  asking  each  of  us  to  join  him  in 
.signing  a  letter  to  urge  the  executive  de- 
partments to  boycott  California  lettuce. 

This  exercise  is  regrettable. 

Any  boycott  of  lettuce  huits  the  farm- 
worker most  of  any  segment  of  agricul- 
ture or  security. 

If  lettuce  is  not  sold  the  farmers  can- 
not operate  and  the  lettuce  worker  has 
no  job.  If  lettuce  is  not  harvested  many 
workers  are  injured — the  harvester,  the 
cultivator,  the  packager,  the  hauler,  the 
salesman,  the  refrigerator,  the  grocer, 
the  consumer. 

Boycotts  of  lettuce  increase  tlie  price 
to  the  consumer. 

Lettuce  is  a  nutritious  food — essential 
to  most  diets. 

A  boycott  of  California  lettuce  could 
damage  the  union  members.  At  least  70 
percent  of  all  lettuce  being  harvested  to- 
day is  produced  by  all  imion  labor.  A 
boycott  can  only  hurt  the  union  lettuce 
workers. 

Specifically  the  Congress,  the  executive 
department,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress should  not  involve  themselves  in  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  two 
unions.  The  Teamsters  Union  has  con- 
tracts with  most  farmers  in  my  district. 
The  Teamsters  have  represented  farm 
fieldworkers  and  lettuce-shed  workers 
for  more  than  10  years — long  before  the 
UFW  or  UFWOC  was  ever  organized. 

Teamsters  union  members  earn  more 
money  and  enjoy  better  working  condi- 
tions than  UFW  or  UFWOC  members. 

May  I  suggest  that  you  "Boycott  grass 
and  pot — and  eat  lettuce." 

Lettuce  is  good  for  you.  The  lettuce 
worker  needs  work. 


the  recording  of  deposits  and  with- 
drawals are  now  required. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act  it  did  so  for  the  purpose  of 
requiring  the  keeping  of  records  which 
would  be  particularly  helpful  in  fighting 
organized  crime,  tax  evasion,  and  the 
use  of  foreign  bank  accounts  for  illegal 
purposes.  These  objectives  are  still  laud- 
able. However,  there  is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  the  requirement  tliat  rec- 
ords be  kept  and  the  potential  for  making 
those  same  records  available  on  an  in- 
discriminate basis.  Congress  never  in- 
tended that  these  records  would  be  made 
available  to  law  enforcement  or  other 
personnel  without  adequate  safeguards. 

Consequently,  Congress  required  in  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act  that  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  issue  appropriate  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  was  assumed  that  those  regula- 
tions would  necessarily  provide  the  kinds 
of  safeguards  which  are  necessary  in  the 
case  of  such  an  extensive  recordkeeping 
requirement. 

To  my  sui-prise  and  the  surprise  of 
others,  the  Treasury,  after  taking  almost 
2  years  to  issue  its  final  regulations,  fail- 
ed to  provide  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual bank  records  against  unrea.son- 
able  searches  and  seizures. 

My  legislation  will  remedy  this  prob- 
lem and  will  return  to  individual  bank 
records  the  kind  of  protection  against 
unwarranted  disclosure  and  invasion  of 
privacy  that  is  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 


PROTECTION  OF  FINANCING 
RECORDS 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
tect the  privacy  of  the  financial  rec- 
ords of  American  citizens. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  any  financial 
institution  from  disclosing  the  bank 
records  of  any  customer  unless  the  cus- 
tomer first  gives  his  approval  or  unless 
a  court,  upon  a  proper  showing,  issues 
an  order  requiring  the  disclosure. 

Concern  has  been  registered  through- 
out the  coxmtry  over  recent  Treasury 
regulations  which  have  been  promulgated 
in  connection  with  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act. 
These  regulations  have  required  for  the 
first  time  that  banks  keep  extensive  rec- 
ords relating  to  individual  bank  accounts, 
such  as  the  microfilming  of  checks  and 


INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15989)  to  establish  a 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy, to  extend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     COMMITTEE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  H.R.  15989,  with 
Mr.  Dent  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Paiman)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  a  vote  of  23  "yeas,"  two 
"nays"  and  one  "present"  your  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  reported 
H.R.  15989.  I  shall  attempt  to  cover  the 
main  highlights  of  this  legislation  and  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  the 
esteemed  and  most  able  chairman  of 
tlie  International  Trade  Subcommittee  of 


the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, will,  in  detail,  discuss  the  specifics 
of  the  bill- 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  brief,  the  bill,  H.R. 
15989.  contains  two  titles.  The  first  would 
establish  a  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  chaired  by  the  President 
and  composed  of  relevant  Cabinet-level 
and  Executive  office  officials,  supported 
by  a  staff.  Title  II  would  extend  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  to  June 
30.  1974. 

Title  I  stems  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  a  great  many  activities  undertaken 
by  numerous  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  which,  overall,  constitute  the 
international  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  which  have  remained 
insufficiently  coordinated  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  national  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
title  would  establish  a  mechanism  which 
can  provide  for  close  coordination  of  do- 
mestic and  international  economic  policy 
and  of  the  several  components  of  inter- 
national economic  policy. 

Many  policies  which  have  been  pur- 
sued until  now  have  been  based  largely 
on  realities  which  existed  immediately 
following  World  War  II,  and  these  poli- 
cies have  sometimes  reflected  lags  be- 
tween changmg  realities  and  perception 
of  these  changes. 

This  is  a  luxury  that  can  no  longer  be 
afforded.  Many  policies  which  have  been 
pursued  have  been  conflicting  and  have 
been  rendered  ineffective  in  terms  of  our 
national  economic  interest.  An  immedi- 
ate need,  therefore,  is  to  support  a  mech- 
anism which  can  foster  a  stronger 
American  economy  insofar  as  it  is  af- 
fected by  the  realities  of  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. 

Title  II  would  extend  to  June  30,  1974, 
the  authority  granted  to  the  President 
imder  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  which  is  absolutely  essential  legis- 
lation and  which  expires  August  1,  1972. 
The  1969  act  authorizes  the  President  to 
regulate  exports  to  the  extent  necessary 
to:  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials 
and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary 
impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand; 
further  significantly  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  fulfill  its  inter- 
national responsibilities;  and  exercise 
the  necessary  vigilance  over  exports 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  significance 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  give  the  ad- 
ministration the  authority  it  seeks  both 
with  respect  to  the  Coimcil  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  extension  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act.  How- 
ever, to  assure  continued  scrutiny  over 
the  work  of  the  proposed  council  by  the 
authorizing  committee,  we  are  not  sug- 
gesting— as  did  the  administration  ini- 
tially— that  the  council  receive  an  open- 
ended  authorization.  Rather,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  would  authorize  funding  of  the 
council  only  for  fiscal  year  1973.  In  this 
way,  any  necessary  changes  or  consider- 
ations that  have  to  be  given  to  the  way 
in  which  the  council  operates  will,  in  the 
very  near  future,  be  before  this  body 
again. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  beUeve  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency has  explained  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  quite  well.  As  he  said,  there  are  two 
titles  with  quite  different  purposes. 

Title  I  would  provide  for  a  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy.  The 
piu-pose  of  this  Coimcil.  which  is  sup- 
ported wholeheartedly  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  by  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  is  to  seek  to  bring  about  a 
more  orderly  development  of  our  inter- 
national economic  poUcies. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
trade  and  our  balance  of  payments, 
which  clearly  are  in  the  most  dangerous 
kind  of  disequilibrium.  We  are  talking 
about  the  investments  of  American  busi- 
nessmen abroad  and  their  security,  and 
the  income  repatriated  from  those  in- 
vestments. 

These  are  some  of  the  components  of 
the  international  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Prom  the  past,  if.  we  know  one  thing 
it  is  that  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  international  economic  policy 
have  gone  their  separate  directions. 
There  has  been  a  sad  and  severe  lack 
of  coordination,  so  that  we,  as  a  Nation, 
in  this  area  could  speak  with  one  voice. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  administra- 
tion established  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  PoUcy.  This  current- 
ly is  an  in-house  operation.  The  Coun- 
cil does  not  have  statutory  authority. 
The  I*resident  agrees  that  it  should.  In 
part  he  says  this  because  he  under- 
stands that  in  an  important  presiden- 
tially  appointed  council  a  partnership 
between  the  executive  branch  ;snd  the 
Congress  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  forceful  and  successful  interna- 
tional economic  policy. 

The  only  way  that  this  kind  of  a  part- 
nership can  be  brought  about  is  through 
the  institution  of  a  congressionally  es- 
tablished council  in  the  Office  of  the 
White  House.  That  is  what  this  legisla- 
tion in  its  title  I  seeks  to  accomplish. 

TitJe  n,  as  I  say,  has  a  quite  different 
purpose.  This  would  merely  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  from 
the  expiration  date,  which  has  been 
passed  by  some  2  or  3  days,  to  June  30 
of  1974. 

These,  in  essence,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
the  purposes  of  the  two  titles  of  the  legis- 
lation before  us.  If  there  are  any  ques- 
tions which  suggest  themselves  to  Mem- 
bers I  shall  be  happy  to  respond. 

Because  Members  in  recent  days,  re- 
cent weeks,  and  months,  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  proliferation  of  ad- 
visory bodies,  agencies,  and  councils,  let 
me  say  this:  I  share  that  concern.  This 
Council  is  not  a  new  council.  This  is  not 
a  duplication  of  effort.  This  Coimcil  as 
provided  for  in  title  I  simply  gives  a  stat- 
utory basis  to  an  existing  Council,  a 
Council  that  was  established  by  the  Pres- 


ident some  18  months  ago  and  which  has 
been  functioning  under  the  very  effective 
leadership  first  of  Peter  Peterson  and 
now  his  successors. 

With  respect  to  the  fears  of  those 
who  very  understandably  and  appropri- 
ately have  raised  the  question  of  the 
proliferation  of  advisory  bodies,  coun- 
cils, and  the  like,  let  me  just  say  that 

Mr.  HANNA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  I  will  jield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Can  we  be  assured  that 
in  the  thrust  of  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee's work — and  I  applaud  it — that 
what  we  are  seeking  here  is  to  move  from 
the  narrow  constructions  that  have  laid 
over  all  of  this  export  out  of  the  rather 
narrow-minded  military  concepts  of 
what  our  security  is.  which  has  done 
violence  to  our  ix)sition  in  the  interna- 
tional trade  economics  area  to  the  point 
where  we  have  originated  technology  and 
highly  technical  products  which  are  now 
being  applied  to  these  very  trading  part- 
ners in  the  East  by  people  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  our  friends  and  allies? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes.  The  gentleman  is 
raising  a  question  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  a  staff  member  has  been  work- 
ing continually  in  an  oversight  function 
to  make  certain  that  the  very  situation 
the  gentleman  describes  is  being  reme- 
died and  that  the  commodities  that 
properly  should  be  subject  to  control  are 
controlled,  but  those  that  should  not  be 
are  decontrolled.  That  is  exactly  what 
is  taking  place  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
tliat  there  are  some  3,000  advisory 
boards,  committees,  councils — you  name 
them,  we  have  them — commissions  and 
so  on  and  so  forth,  in  this  Government. 
What  would  be  the  harm  in  abolishing 
one  just  once  in  a  while?  We  created 
about  three  in  the  last  2  or  3  days.  Why 
not  abolish  one  once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Today? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  would  be  no  better 
time  than  today. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes,  there  is  a  better 
time,  because  were  we  to  abolish  the 
council,  which  is  not  an  advisory  board 
the  gentleman  knows,  there  would  be 
great  difficulty.  Let  me  say  this:  We  do 
not  really  have  the  authority  to  abolish 
the  President's  in-house  Council  which 
he  established  18  months  ago.  If  we 
want  to  deny  him  his  request  that  that 
Council  be  given  a  statutory  basis,  of 
course,  we  can  do  that,  but  we  cannot 
eliminate  the  President's  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
join  with  me,  with  his  considerable  abil- 
ity, we  can  try  to  shut  off  money  for  the 
President's  Council  and  a  host  of  others 
through  the  process  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  We  can  start  cutting 


down  on  the  White  House  if  we  think  it 
is  has  too  many  advisory  councils  and 
commissions. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  have  acknowledged  it 
to  the  gentleman,  but  what  I  am  saying 
is  there  are  times  when  the  legitimate 
interest  of  the  United  States  can  best 
be  served  by  having  a  comicil  such  as 
that  in  effect  now.  and  it  is  proposed  to 
be  given  statutory  authority.  The  gen- 
tleman would  certainly  not  disagree  that 
the  better  development  of  our  entire  ex- 
port effort  is  of  real  consequence  to  the 
Nation.  Of  course  it  is,  and  the  gentle- 
man knows  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  question  their  views; 
on  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
going  on.  Especially  do  I  question  the 
logic  of  putting  the  lid  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  cattle  hides.  I  thought  exports 
were  important  to  this  country.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  find  some  question  in  his 
mind  about  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  About  how  important 
the  exportation  of  hides  is? 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  important  exports 
are  when  the  lid  is  clamped  on  the  ex- 
port of  cattle  hides. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Well,  there  are  times  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  when  we 
have  competing  interests.  Certainly  the 
export  of  hides  is  important  to  a  seg- 
ment of  American  enterprise. 

But  I  would  say  this,  the  competing  in- 
terests would  be  the  people  who  wear 
shoes,  who  want  to  buy  those  shoes  at 
reasonable  prices.  What  we  find  is  that 
the  heavy  demand  for  hides  that  has 
presented  itself  in  the  last  18  months  has 
forced  the  price  of  hides  to  double.  This 
drives  up  the  domestic  cost  of  shoes  and 
other  leather  products. 

The  question  is  a  simple  one:  Do  we 
want  to  exercise  authority  we  have  given 
the  Piesident  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act?  Will  we  support  the  President 
when  he  exerciss  authority  to  keep  down 
inflation  to  prevent  the  excessive  foreign 
demand  from  driving  U.S.  prices  up?  Will 
we  support  him  in  this  kind  of  a  short- 
supply  situation?  Where  do  the  compet- 
ing interests  lie?  It  is  a  judgmental  deci- 
sion that  has  to  be  reached. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  really  thought  the  origi- 
nal question  was  the  importance  of 
exports. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Exports  are  important. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  can  hardly  shut 
down  on  exports  and  justify  a  council 
whose  principal  business  should  be  the 
promotion  of  export. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  really  going  somewhat  too  far  in 
what  he  is  suggesting.  You  either  support 
exports  either  way  or  you  do  not  support 
them,  because  in  the  sophisticated  econ- 
omy we  are  in  today  some  controls  are 
necessary  under  certain  situations. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  thank  the  gwitleman  for  yielding,  and 
also,  at  the  outset  of  the  remarks  that  I 
have  to  make  on  this  legislation,  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation,  as  chairman  of 
the    House    Subcommittee    on    Foreign 
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Economic  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  cooperation  that 
the  gentleman  and  his  staff  have  given  us 
ciunng  our  joint  consideration  of  matters 
of  importance  in  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  address  my- 
relf  to  title  I  of  this  bill  before  us,  that 
!  ro\1sion  in  the  bill  that  would  purport  to 
(5tablish  statutorily  a  Council  on  Inter- 
uaiional  Economic  Policy  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government. 

We  began  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  a  year  ago  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  a 
review  of  a  whole  series  of  matters  in 
the  foreign  economic  policy  field.  Fol- 
lowing completion  of  tho.se  set  of  hear- 
ings it  became  apparent  to  those  of  us 
\,lio  were  working  closely  in  this  field 
tiiat  the  most  critical  need  before  the 
U.S.  Government  at  the  present  time  in 
the  whole  area  of  foreign  policy  relation- 
ships is  this  question  and  tliis  issue  of 
the  adequacy  of  our  organizational  stnac- 
tuie  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  economic 
policy. 

As  a  result  of  tliat  finding,  and  as  a 
result  of  those  hearings,  we  have  made 
recommendations,  and  the  full  committee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs at  the  present  time  is  in  the  proc- 
ess, and  has  been  for  several  months,  of 
tioing  into  careful  detail  into  this  whole 
i.«sue  of  the  administrative  and  organiza- 
tional structure  within  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  economic  policy. 

Now,  it  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  t  Mr.  Ashley  >  has  said,  that  at  the 
present  time  we  have  operating  within 
the  White  House  the  so-called  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy.  This  has 
been  set  up  18  months  ago  as  the  result 
of  an  Executive  action  which  the  Presi- 
dent felt  was  an  appropriate  mechanism 
in  order  for  him  ilien  and  now,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  style  of  his  particu- 
lar Presidency,  to  better  coordinate  and 
rationalize  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  economic  policy,  a  very  serious 
and  real  problem.  And  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  administration  for  recognizing 
it  as  such,  but  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
I  think  to  act  on  this  legislation  at  this 
time — by  this  Concre.ss — would  be  pre- 
mature. 

I  say  that  with  the  highest  possible  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Peterson  who,  I  feel,  is  a 
man  of  enormous  ability  and  who  has 
performed  in  his  capacity  as  executive 
director  of  this  coiuicil  during  the  past 
18  months  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
competence. 

I  say  that  with  the  fullest  possible 
commendation  for  the  administration  for 
recognizing  the  increased  importance  of 
foreign  economic  policy  compared  to  the 
security  and  political  preoccupation  of 
foreign  policy  considerations  in  the  post- 
war period. 

But  I  think  that  what  we  come  to  is  the 
question — what  is  the  best  method  and 
mechanism  for  bringing  about  this  ad- 
mirable objective  of  coordination  and 
harmonious  direction  of  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy. 

I  would  submit  to  the  committee  at 
this  time  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  Is  in  the  process  of  com- 


pleting a  set  of  hearings  over  a  6-month 
period  into  tliis  process  and  by  the  con- 
clusion of  this  Cong«ress  that  information 
and  those  fiiidings  and  those  recom- 
mendations will  be  available  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  Congress. 

There  is  nothing  that  would  prevent 
the  President  from  extending  by  Execu- 
tive authority  once  again  the  opportimity 
to  have  a  coimcil  of  this  desciption, 
which  incidentally  only  met  three  times 
in  the  past  year  and  which,  of  course,  ve 
are  now  being  called  upon  to  establish 
statutorily  at  a  cost  of  $1,400,000  with 
some  30  employees. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  important  to  await 
those  recommendations  and  make  a  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  that  is  the 
appropriate  metliod  and  approach  and 
organizational  structure  to  bring  about 
the  desired  control  and  policy  direction 
that  we  seek. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  CULVER.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  is  supportive  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation,  but  he  thinks 
there  should  be  further  time  for  deliber- 
ations of  a  committee  on  foreign  affairs 
which  has.  if  not  secondary  jurisdiction, 
at  least  a  legitimate  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject matter,  so  we  might  be  able  to  act 
next  year?  That,  I  miderstand,  was  the 
thrust  of  the  gentleman's  discussion. 

Now  why — I  am  trying  to  figure  out — 
why  would  you  suggest  that  we  legislate 
next  year  after  the  completion  of  hear- 
ings before  the  gentleman's  subcommit- 
tee, when  out  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  came  legislation  that  was 
acted  upon  by  this  House  establishing 
a  commission  to  study  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  the  structures,  the  proce- 
dures, that  the  gentleman  referred  to — 
a  commission  which  pursuant  to  legisla- 
tion does  not  report  back  until  1974? 
Why  would  you  suggest  that  we  wait 
until  next  year — legislate  next  year — 
when  the  commission  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  will  not  be  reporting  to  the 
Congress  and  make  its  findings  available 
until  the  year  after  that?  Why  not  wait 
imtil  1974  or  1976  or  sometime  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  CULVER.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Plea.se. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  am  not  at  all  per- 
suaded that  following  the  completion  of 
these  hearings  that  our  committee  would 
be  in  a  position  to  recommend  that  any 
legislation  is  needed  whatsoever  to  estab- 
lish yet  another  statutory  organization 
within  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, and  in  this  instance  within  the 
White  House,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
witnessing  a  proliferation  of  many  bu- 
reaucracies already  and  we  are  ignoring 
necessary  reforms  within  the  great,  ma- 
jor departments  of  our  Government  and 
finding  it  necessary  to  duplicate  these 
policy  services  within  the  White  House. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Do  you  not  agree 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  have  not  completed 
my  answer,  if  you  wish  to  hear  it,  I  will 
answer — I  do  not  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man at  this  time. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  beg  to  remind  the 


gentleman  that  it  is  my  time  in  which 
you  are  speaking. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  had  the  understand- 
ing that  I  had  been  granted  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  On  the  contrary,  I 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  and  I  would 
put  this  question  to  him  at  this  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  that  one  of 
the  purposes  to  be  achieved  by  a  Council 
on  International  Policy  is  to  develop  a 
partnership  arrangement  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress? 
Would  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  CUL"VER.  Let  me  state 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Because  if  he  does- 
how  can  he  state  that  he  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  a  statutorily  established  coun- 
cil is  necessary.  The  only  way  you  can 
get  this  kind  of  partnership  is  through 
the  kind  of  council  that  is  being  pro- 
posed here. 

Mr.  CULVER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  me  to  answer  him — 

First  of  all,  the  method  and  the 
means  by  which  any  President  of  the 
United  States  personally  elects  and  de- 
termines to  afford  him  the  best  sort  of 
arrangement  to  bring  about  a  rational- 
ization of  policy  within  the  many  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment for  the  conduct  of  American 
foreign  economic  policy  is  clearly  one 
of  personal  choice  and  design. 

If  you  will  review,  as  our  committee 
has  been  doing,  the  series  of  presidencies 
in  the  entire  post  war  period  ,you  will 
find  that  each  and  every  President  de- 
cided for  himself  at  a  given  moment  in 
time  as  to  the  particular  approach  either 
within  the  National  Security  Council, 
for  example,  or  through  Executive  or- 
der, the  establishment  of  a  new  Coimcil 
on  Intel-national  Economic  Policy,  which 
best  suited  his  Presidential  style. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  additional  time? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  already  consumed  a  great  deal 
of  time,  and  there  are  only  5  minutes 
remaining  on  this  side.  We  have  requests 
for  time  on  the  part  of  all  the  commit- 
tee members,  so  I  would  say  that  if  the 
gentleman  will  finish  up  in  30  seconds.  I 
will  yield  the  gentleman  such  time. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  logic  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  I  am  inserting  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  H.R.  15989.  Title  I  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  closer  coordination  of  do- 
mestic and  international  economic  policy 
and  of  the  several  components  of  inter- 
national economic  policy.  The  proposed 
Council  would  provide  for  a  clear  to- 
level  focus  for  the  full  range  of  interna- 
tional economic  policy,  including  trade, 
investment,  balance  of  payments  and  fi- 
nance as  a  coherent  whole.  The  Council 
would  investigate  problems  concerning 
the  coordination,  implementation  and 
long-range  development  of  international 
economic  policy  and  would  make  appro- 
priate findings  and  recommendations  to- 
ward its  more  rational  and  orderly  de- 
velopment. 

I  believe  I  should  point  out,  too,  that 
this  coordinating  mechanism  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  Coimcil  is  designed  explicitly  to 
provide  for  strengthening  our  competi- 
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tiveness  in  world  trade,  achieving  equi-  Mr.    HANNA.    Mr.     Chairman,    the 

librium  in  our  balance  of  payments,  pro-  United  States  is  the  world  leader  in  sci- 

tecting  and  improving  our  earnings  on  ence  and  technology.  Thanks  to  private 

foreign  investments,  and  increasing  the  industry  we  have  developed  a  science  and 

employment   and   real   income   of   our  technology  base  which  is  one  of  the  most 

workers  and  consumers  on  the  basis  of  important  assets  we  have  as  a  nation, 

international    economic    activity.    H.R.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit 


15989  succinctly  lays  out  such  objectives 
which  the  administration  had  not  made 
explicit  with  respect  to  the  Council  es- 
tablished by  memorandium. 

In  addition  to  stating  the  purposes  of 
a  statutory  established  Council  in  sec- 
tion 102,  the  bill  designates  its  member- 
ship in  section  104,  and  its  duties  in  sec- 
tion 105.  Section  103  would  create  the 
Council  in  the  Executive  OCBce  of  the 
President.  Section  106  would  require  an 
annual  international  economic  report 
from  the  President  to  the  Congress,  in 
which  he  would  be  required  to  identify 
significant  current  and  foreseeable 
trends  and  developments,  and  a  program 
for  carrying  out  the  policy  declared  in 
section  102,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

Section  107  would  establish  a  Council 
staff  and  specify  duties  of  its  Executive 
Director.  Section  108  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1973  in  the  amount 
of  $1.4  million. 

The  main  points  I  would  want  to  leave 
with  you  are  these:  It  is  common  knowl- 
edge that  we  have  had  many  policies  af- 
fecting our  international  economic  activ- 
ities and  interest  which  are  conflicting 
and  at  cross-purposes.  The  Council  is  a 
promising  mechanism  for  resolution  of 
these  conflicts.  Its  principal  shortcom- 
ing, however,  has  been  the  absence  of  any 
significant  relationship  between  its  ac- 
tivity and  the  Congress. 

As  we  all  know,  it  is  Congress  which 
has  the  constitutionally  established 
power  to  regulate  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  And  as  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Commission  on  Trade  and  In- 
vestment recommended  in  July  1971, 
"Good  working  relationships  between 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  are 
essential.  It  is  important  that  the  in- 
tent or  position  of  the  administration  on 
international  economic  policy  legislation 
be  clearly  communicated  to  the  Con- 
gress." The  proposed  annual  interna- 
tional Economic  Report,  together  with 
the  requirement  provided  in  section  105 
(b)  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
member  of  the  Council  other  than  the 
President  to  testify  before  committees  of 
the  Congress  on  the  report  would  meet 
that  shortcoming.  The  endorsement  by 
the  administration  of  these  provisions 
promises  the  forging  of  more  effective 
partnership  between  Congress  and  the 
executive  in  the  formation  and  imple- 
mentation of  international  economic 
policy. 

Title  II,  as  Chairman  Patman  indi- 
cated, would  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  to  June  30,  1974.  In 
connection  with  this  extension,  the  com- 
mittee has  indicated  views,  based  on  tes- 
timony received,  in  its  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  implementation  of  existing 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  prompt  enactment  of 
H.R.  15989  is  urgently  required. 


has  set  new  records  this  year  and  unem- 
ployment is  at  an  unacceptable  level.  In 
my  home  State  of  California,  highly 
trained  and  skilled  workers  in  science 
and  technology  are  without  jobs.  I,  there- 
fore, am  opposed  to  our  Government's 
bureaucratic  restrictions  on  trade  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Japanese,  Ger- 
mans, British,  French,  Italians,  and  oth- 
ers to  sell  products  based  on  U.S.-orig- 
inated  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Eastern  European  countries, 
while  denying  this  opportunity  to  Amer- 
ican industry.  I  do  not  believe  that  Amer- 
icans should  be  subjected  any  longer  to 
such  archaic  and  self-defeating  exces- 
sive export  controls.  Our  export  control 
program  must  be  reshaped,  consistent 
with  U.S.  national  security,  to  free  U.S. 
business  from  these  unnecessary  bureau- 
cratic restrictions. 

A  start  was  made  in  correcting  this 
situation  with  the  enactment  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969.  How- 
ever, little  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  executive  branch  in  implementing 
and  administering  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress.  Relaxations  have  been  made, 
but  only  in  areas  of  low  technology 
where  there  is  practically  no  foreign  de- 
mand. The  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Eastern  Europeans  is  in  products  of  U.S. 
high  technology.  Leading  businessmen 
have  reported  that  the  Russians,  Poles, 
Czechs,  and  other  Eastern  Europeans 
would  prefer  to  deal  with  U.S.  industry 
rather  than  with  Japan  and  Western 
Europe.  The  United  States  is  the  recog- 
nized origin  and  source  of  most  of  the 
technology  in  which  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  have  an  interest  at  this 
time.  The  leaders  and  enterprises  in 
those  countries  do  not  want  to  settle 
for  dealing  with  middlemen.  There  are 
other  and  important  historical  reasons 
why  the  United  States  is  preferred  as  a 
trade  partner  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  the  United  States  has  only 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  high  tech- 
nology market  in  Eastern  Europe.  U.S. 
export  controls  are  in  large  part  respon- 
sible for  this  paradox. 

The  United  States  has  unilateral  export 
controls  over  461  classifications  of  goods 
and  technology.  The  multilateral  CoCom 
controls  over  another  495  classifications 
of  goods  and  technology.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  products  covered  by  the  U.S.  uni- 
lateral controls  can  be  obtained  by  the 
Eastern  Europeans  from  other  sources. 
Many  of  the  products  and  much  of  the 
technology  controlled  under  CoCom 
which  carmot  be  exported  by  American 
businessmen  can  also  be  obtained  from 
other  sources,  including  from  our  CoCom 
partners  themselves. 

The  whole  procedural  encumbrance  of 
U.S.  controls,  on  which  is  superimposed 
delays  and  uncertainties,  makes  it  im- 
possible for  Eastern  Europeans  to  do 
business  with  us.  The  Japanese  and  Ger- 
mans have  no  such  unUaternal  restric- 


tions and  therefore  they  are  relatively 
free  to  do  business  wherever  they  can. 

The  CoCom  controls  constitute  yet  an- 
other significant  discrimination  against 
Americans.  It  is  now  becoming  clear  that 
the  effect  of  the  CoCom  controls  is  much 
more  severe  upon  the  American  business- 
man than  upon  businessmen  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  This  results  from 
differences  in  interpretation  of  the  Co- 
Com list  and  from  differences  in  the 
maimer  in  which  these  controls  are  en- 
forced. Many  examples  of  this  can  be 
given.  I  will  furnish  the  House  with  some 
typical  recent  cases.  A  Japanese  company 
has  concluded  a  5-year  licensing  agree- 
ment with  Bulgaria  covering  all  the  tech- 
nologj'  and  equipment  required  to  pro- 
duce ferrite  cores.  This  is  a  $5  million 
contract.  Another  Japanese  company  has 
agreed  to  supply  to  the  Russians  Amer- 
ican-made semiconductor  testing  equip- 
ment, which  the  U.S.  manufacturer  of 
the  product  is  barred  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  supplying  to  the  Russians. 
To  add  insult  to  injurj',  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  the  Russians  to  the  Japanese  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  price  paid 
by  the  Japanese  to  the  United  States  for 
the  same  product.  A  French  company 
has  licensed  a  Polish  enterprise  to  build 
silicon  transistors  and  diodes  using  plan- 
ar technology,  invented  and  developed  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  a  multimillion- 
dollar  project.  Under  this  arrangement, 
the  Poles  produce  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 15  miUion  devices  per  year.  I  think 
my  colleagues  must  get  the  point  by  now. 

Our  export  controls  cover  all  kinds  of 
goods  and  technology.  Those  charged 
with  administering  our  export  control 
system  are  required  to  examine  vast 
areas  of  highly  complicated  technical 
products  and  technolog>'.  Delays  have 
been  caused  and  unnecessary  restrictions 
retained  because  Government  officials 
have  based  decisions  on  insufficient  or 
irrelevant  information.  In  order  to  move 
quickly  to  remove  all  unnecessary  export 
control  restrictions,  a  new  level  of  tech- 
nical and  commercial  expertise  must  be 
introduced  into  the  administration  of 
United  States  expHDrt  controls.  This  ex- 
pertise is  available  in  U.S.  industry  and 
should  not  be  lost  in  the  shuffle.  U.S. 
industry  is  willing  and  able  to  assist  in 
performing  this  task,  and  should  be  en- 
listed to  do  so. 

The  market  for  American  products  in 
Eastern  Europe  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion. The  Eastern  Europeans  want  to 
trade  directly  with  the  United  States. 
Our  businessmen  must  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate openly  and  fully  in  this  market, 
restricted  only  as  necessary  to  protect  our 
national  security. 

The  committee  report  makes  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  now,  as  it  was  in  1969.  is  to 
free  American  business  from  unneces- 
sary, out-moded,  and  bureaucratic  re- 
strictions in  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that,  for  too  long,  critical  decisions  con- 
cerning our  foreign  trade  posture  ha\e 
been  dominated  by  military  minds  and 
narrowly  defined  military  concepts  of 
national  security.  The  time  is  long  over- 
due when  we  should  realize  that  na- 
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tional  security  involves  economic  as  well 
as  military  dimensions.  If  our  economy 
is  to  share  in  appropriate  proportions  in 
the  giowing  pattern  of  world  trade,  we 
must  adopt  a  more  balanced  and  realis- 
tic view  of  our  true,  overall  security. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  the  additional  time. 

I  am  not  at  all  persuaded,  nor  do  I 
think  the  Congress  will  be.  that  it  is 
necessarj'  to  enact  legislation  to  estab- 
lioh  such  a  council  at  this  poiiit  in  time 
or  indeed  at  any  point  in  time.  It  is 
perfectly  feasible  to  conduct  foreign 
economic  policy  without  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  International 
Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972,  H.R.  15989, 
contains  two  titles.  The  first  would  es- 
tablish a  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  chaired  by  the  President. 
Title  II  would  extend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  to  June  30.  1974. 

Title  I  would  provide  statutory  au- 
thority for  establishment  of  a  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  to  con- 
tinue the  work  now  being  done  by  such 
a  Council  which  was  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive order  in  January  1971.  The  Coun- 
cil would  provide  a  coordinating  focus 
for  the  full  range  of  international  eco- 
nomic policies  including  tiade,  invest- 
ment, balance  of  payments,  and  finance 
as  a  coherent  whole.  It  would  provide 
consistency  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign economic  policy.  It  would  further 
provide  for  close  coordination  of  inter- 
national economic  policy  with  other  basic 
foreign  policy  components.  It  would  seek 
to  strengthen  the  U.S.  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  trade.  The  Council  would 
investigate  problems  with  respect  to  the 
coordination,  implementation,  and  long- 
range  development  of  international  eco- 
nomic policy,  and  make  appropriate  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
development  of  a  rational  and  orderly 
international  economic  policy  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  would  be  created  in  the 
E.xecutive  Office  of  the  President.  Cer- 
tain members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other 
executive  branch  officials  would  become 
statutory  members  of  the  Council.  Tlie 
act  provides  tlaat  the  President  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Coimcil. 

The  President  would  be  required  to 
transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  report 
on  the  international  economic  policy 
position  of  the  United  States  which 
would  include  a  description  of  interna- 
tional economic  policy  and  significant 
current  and  foreseeable  trends  and  de- 
velopments, a  review  of  the  interna- 
tional economic  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign economic  conditions  affecting  our 
balance  of  payments,  and  the  effect  of 
tlaese  programs  on  the  international 
trade,  investment,  financial  and  mone- 
tary position  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as 
are  d'liemed  necessary   to  achieve   the 


purposes  and  policy  objectives  set  forth 
in  section  102  of  the  act. 

The  act  further  provides  for  a  staff, 
headed  by  an  Executive  Director,  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  the  Council.  The  staff  Is 
expected  to  number  approximately  30 
persons.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
on  this  work  an  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1973  is  provided  in 
the  amount  of  $1.4  million. 

Title  II  would  extend  to  June  30,  1974 
authority  granted  to  the  President  un- 
der the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969.  This  act  authorizes  the  President 
to  regulate  exports  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  first,  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy from  excessive  drain  of  scarce  ma- 
terials and  to  reduce  the  serious  infla- 
tionary impact  of  abnormal  foreign  de- 
mand, second,  further  significantly  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
fulfill  its  international  responsibilities, 
and  third,  exercise  the  necessary  vigi- 
lance over  exports  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  significance  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  That  act  ex- 
pired last  Monday.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  act  promptly 
in  passing  tlus  bill  and  thus  restore  to 
the  President  the  needed  and  desirable 
authority  provided  by  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  w  ill  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  t.^  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  where  in  this  bill  does  this  pro- 
posed Council  have  any  responsibility 
to  show  some  concern  for  restoring  the 
jobs  of  900.000  Americans  who  lost  their 
jobs  last  year  because  of  foreign  imports? 
This  bill  seems  to  be  designed  to  protect 
American  investors  abroad.  Section  (F> 
says:  "protecting  and  improving  the 
earnings  of  foreign  investments." 

But  what  about  American  invest- 
ments? What  about  trying  to  keep  jobs 
going  in  this  country  for  those  who  are 
finding  competition  from  foreign  im- 
ports? Where  in  this  bill  is  that  concern 
spelled  out  in  this  act? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  President  has  the 
authority  to  act. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  All  I  am  asking  is. 
where  in  the  duties  of  this  Council  do 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  show 
some  concern  for  the  American  business- 
man who  is  trying  to  stay  afloat  and 
keep  his  plants  going  and  keep  jobs  going 
in  the  face  of  foreign  competition?  This 
Council  will  set  a  policy,  an  internation- 
al economic  policy.  On  page  2  of  this 
bill  there  are  spelled  out  on  lines  12  down 
through  line  4  on  page  3  all  the  duties 
of  this  Council.  Show  me  where  one  of 
these  duties  calls  for  this  Counci  to  show 
some  concern  for  the  American  worker 
and  the  American  investor  in  America. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
look  then  at  page  3,  under  (G)  where  it 
says:  "achieving  freedom  of  movement  of 
people,  goods,  capital,  information,  and 
technology-  on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide 
basis.*' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Precisely.  That  part 
locks  the  United  States  into  a  multlna- 
tionalism  policy.  If  we  ever  want  to  see 
the  Influence  of  this  country  disappear, 
we  should  adopt  that  section. 


Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  want  to  continue 
reading. 

Then  under  (H>  it  says:  "increasing 
the  employment  and  real  income  of 
workers  and  consumers  on  the  basis  of 
international  economic  activity." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Precisely  again. 
Where  does  that  language  show  any  con- 
cern for  the  American  workmen?  George 
Meany  said  last  year  900,000  American 
jobs  were  exported  out  of  this  country 
by  our  trade  policies.  All  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man who  wants  us  to  support  this  bill  is: 
Where  is  the  concern  for  the  American 
worker  in  this  bill?  If  the  gentleman  can 
show  that  to  me,  I  will  be  happy  to  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  been  in  Congress  long  enough  to 
know  that  in  our  export  trade  and  im- 
port trade  too  there  are  jobs  for  Ameri- 
can workers,  and  a  fine  number  of  jobs- 
thousands  and  thousands  of  jobs.  Per- 
haps the  gentleman  wants  to  just  erect  a 
wall  around  the  United  States,  a  tariff 
wall  or  a  quota  wall. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No.  All  I  am  asking 
is  for  the  gentleman  to  show  me  those 
provisions. 

The  gentleman  is  right,  we  have  been 
in  this  Congress  a  long  time  and  we  have 
seen  the  electronic  industry  go  dead,  we 
have  seen  the  glass  industry  go  dead,  we 
have  seen  the  shoe  industry  go  dead,  and 
the  automobile  industry  is  suffering,  and 
the  steel  industry  is  suffering. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  place  a  wall 
around  America  but  I  am  asking  the 
gentleman  where  in  this  Council  do  we 
give  any  hope  that  this  Council  Is  going 
to  develop  policies  which  are  going  to 
give  American  workers  displaced  by  im- 
ports some  hope  of  finding  new  jobs. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
mm.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown  > . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
let  me  say  that  George  Meany  is  just 
plain  wTong.  Has  the  gentleman  studied 
any  recent  reports?  There  is  one  in  par- 
ticular— and  I  cannot  give  the  gentle- 
man the  source  now  but  I  will  give  him 
later  a  copy  of  it — which  reports  on  a 
study  of  multinational  corporations  and 
their  effect  on  employment  in  tliis  coun- 
trj'  and  it  shows  the  multinational  cor- 
porations have  contributed  to  employ- 
ment in  this  countrj*  in  a  way  which  is 
not  prejudicial  to  domestic  industries. 

It  may  be  popular,  but  erroneous  to 
look  at  any  import  which  comes  into  this 
country  from  a  multinational  operation 
and  conclude  that  the  item  would  have 
been  produced  at  home  were  it  not  manu- 
factured abroad  by  a  multinational  firm. 
What  has  happened  is  that  in  labor  in- 
tense industries  we  have  simply  become 
uncompetitive.  If  we  did  not  have  the 
multinational  operations  working  in  the 
labor  intense  industries,  as  a  practical 
matter,  this  Nation  would  not  be  get- 
ting at  least  some  of  the  benefit  of  that 
production,  of  that  employment,  of  that 
trade.  It  all  would  have  been  exported, 
not  by  virtue  of  the  export  of  finance 
but  by  virtue  of  the  noncompetltlveness 
of  American  labor  in  these  industries  and 
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no  part  of  the  products  involved  in  that 
trade  would  be  made  in  America  by 
American  employees. 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.    11    the    gentleman 
wants  to  support  multinationalism  and 


Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15989. 1  take 
this  couple  of  minutes  to  refer  to  the 
colloquy  held  a  while  ago  between  the 


tPrnaUonal  conglomerates,  that  is  his    gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  and         Mr   Chairman,  yesterday  tne 

Sness  but  I  am  sure  his  constituents     the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley  . .     passed  S.  3726.  a  bill  simJar  to 

'  »if  «rmv  constituents  suffer  from        I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from     which  we  are  now  considenngw 


m 

business. 

as  well  as  my  constituents 

that  kind  of  competition,  and  I  am  not 

going  to  follow  the  gentleman  in  that 

regard. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man is  totally  misquoting  me  when  he 
says  that  I  am  in  favor  of  exporting  jobs 
or  in  favor  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions that  do. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  No.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  sup- 
ports international  conglomerates. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  What  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  by  recogniz- 
ing the  benefit  derived  from  multina- 
tional coprorations,  I  axiomatically  prej- 
udice domestic  jobs.  Rather,  I  say  that 
multinational  operations  of  American 
firms  are  helping  jobs  in  America.  And 
when  George  Meany  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  say  that  every  operation  of 
a  multinational  firm  results  in  an  abso- 
lute loss  of  jobs  in  America,  they  are  just 
wrong. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Trade,  I  sim- 
ply want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  in 
our  deliberations  with  respect  to  the 
Council  and  its  duties  there  was  estab- 
lished in  the  legislation  the  responsibil- 
ity to  be  concerned  about  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  in  subparagraph 
(H)  on  page  3,  referred  to  a  moment  ago. 
It  is  also  on  page  5  of  the  bill,  in  the  top 
six  lines.  It  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  an  amendment  there? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Would  the  gentleman 
accept  the  words  "American  workers"? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
also  draw  attention  to  the  report  that 
was  authored  by  Peter  Peterson  when 
he  was  Executive  Director  of  the  Coim- 
cil  on  International  Economic  Policy,  en- 
titled "The  U.S.  in  a  Changing  World 
Economy." 

Again,  one  could  not  read  a  page  of 
that  report  and  not  be  convinced  its 
thrust  was  the  protection  of  American 
jobs,  the  expansion  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity in  the  United  States  for  workers 
and  employers  alike. 

The  implication  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  insists  upon,  that  this  some- 
how is  an  anti-labor  type  of  legislation, 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  facts. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  J.  William  Stanton)  . 


Iowa  <Mr.  Culver)  and  the  members  of 
iiis  committee,  tliat  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  iMr.  Ashley)  was  very  fair  before 
the  committee  in  pointing  out  the  rela- 
tionship he  has  had  with  the  commit- 
tee and  his  desire  to  work  with  the  mem- 
bers in  the  future. 

I  am  .sure  the  gentleman  realizes  the 
administration  wants  this  legislation.  It 
is  open  for  review  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
I  would  not  want  the  gentleman  to  tliink 
for  a  moment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Ashley)  has  not  taken  that 
into  consideration  in  his  willingness  to 
cooperate. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  a  jurisdictional 
di.spute  at  all. 

I  would  simply  add,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  while  I  am  not  on  that  sub- 
committee, there  is  a  full  willingness  to 
work  with  the  Members  in  any  way  on 
the  results  of  their  findings. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  certainly  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  make  clear,  if  I  failed  to 
do  so  at  the  time  of  my  initial  remarks, 
that  I  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  <Mr.  Ashley  i  for  what  I 
characterize  as  a  complete  cooperation 
in  this  area. 

However,  p.s  the  gentleman  knows,  co- 
operation does  not  necessarily  mean 
agreement.  I  do  have  the  fullest  respect 
for  the  degree  of  cooperation  I  have 
received  from  your  subcommittee  chair- 
man. I  might  add  quite  honestly  I  do 
not  think  there  was  comparable  cooper- 
ation in  every  case  as  far  as  your  full 
committee's  interest  was  concerned  in 
working  together  with  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs.  However,  I  do  not 
think  that  that  spirit  characterized  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  subcommittee 
chairmen. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  any- 
one in  this  House  who  is  not  mindful  of 
the  problem  of  foreign  competition.  We 
do  recognize  that  we  do  impose  on  the 
industry  of  this  country  the  standards 
that  we  set  here  which  carry  certain 
burdens.  Therefore,  there  are  elements 
which  prevent  competition  as  long  as  the 
American  standards  of  living,  health, 
safety,  and  other  factors  are  included.  I 
assume  it  would  not  be  the  intention  of 
this  coimcil  to  ignore  the  fact  so  that 
there  would  be  a  balanced  inquiry  into 
the  factors  affecting  our  trade  and  so 
that  we  would  not  trade  a  long-term  loss 
for  a  short-term  gain. 


Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and 
I  wholeheartedly  say  that  I  certainly  do 
agree  with  him.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  this  legislation,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  the  Senate 

the  one 
hich  ex- 
tends the  Export  Administration  Act,  as 
well  as  authorizing  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy.  The  bill  on 
the  Senate  side  was  considered  by  two 
committees — the  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  was 
first  reported  out  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  then  Mr.  Fulbricht.  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, secured  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  for  a  period  of  30  days. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  then 
made  certain  amendments  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  bill  authorizing  the  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy  which 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  last  night. 
In  reading  over  the  record  of  yester- 
day's proceedings  in  the  Senate,  I  find 
that  Mr.  Fulbricht,  on  page  20266.  has 
attempted  to  develop  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate — 
a  legislative  history  concerning  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  Section  208.A  of  S. 
3726 — a  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Amendment — stipulates  that  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Council,  who  is  an 
assistant  to  the  President,  should  keep 
the  Banking  Committee.  Finance  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committees,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tees "fully  and  currently  informed"  re- 
garding the  activities  of  the  council. 

Now.  the  words  "fully  and  currently 
informed"  are  words  of  art  which  are 
rather  difficult  to  ascertain  and  mean 
different  things  to  different  people.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Fulbright's  statement  on  the  floor  last 
night.  He  said : 

Now  I  trust  that  the  legislative  history 
makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  Executive  Director  will  testify  upon  re- 
quest in  the  regular  way  before  the  con- 
gressional committees  named  in  section 
208(a)  of  the  bill.  It  is  also  my  belief  that 
this  history  precludes  any  possible  attempt 
by  the  administration  to  place  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Council's  Executive  Direc- 
tor on  a  basis  resembling  in  any  way  our 
past  relations — or  lack  of  them — with  Mr. 
Kissinger. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Sena- 
tor FuLBRiGHT's  words  are  directly  op- 
posite to  what  the  consensus  was  when 
this  legislation  was  considered  in  public 
hearing  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  a  session,  I  might  add.  where 
Mr.  Fulbricht  was  absent.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Frank  Carlucci,  Assistant  Director, 
OMB,  was  testifying  on  the  council  bill 
and  he  was  questioned  by  both  Senator 
Percy  and  Scott.  among  others,  as  to 
what  kind  of  relationship  should  exist 
between  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
council  and  the  Congress,  if  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  Senate  itself  did  not 
require  confirmation  of  the  Executive 
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Director.  Senator  Percy  commented  that 
Mr.  Kissinger  "liad  actually  been  very 
helpful  in  piving  us  his  thoughts  and  his 
fcelinrr."?  a'oout  the  course  of  foreign 
roUcy"  anc"  indicated  that  presently 
what  the  Senate  committee  wanted  was 
tho  .';ame  kind  of  relationship  with  the 
Executive  Director  so  as  to  permit  con- 
sultation,  ct   cetera. 

I  wd^ider  If  that  is  ihe  same  sort  of  thing 
that  would  be  po.sslble  with  Mr.  Flanlgan':' 

Senator  Percv  replied: 

That  Is  what  Im  leading  up  to. 

Mr.  Carlucci.  o.n  beh~ilf  of  the  admin- 
ij-tration,  replied: 

I  h.ave  disc\issed  this  with  Mr.  Flanlgan 
and  he  has  indicated  that  he  would  operate 
in  very  much  the  same  way. 

Senator  Percy  further  commented  by 
saying : 

That  Is  a  very  important  point.  I  would 
feel  very  remiss  In  not  Insisting  upon  con- 
firmation If  I  had  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Flanl- 
gan. whose  position  of  Influence  and  power 
I  would  be  the  last  to  underestimate,  would 
be  Immune  from  us  and  if  he  would  follow 
at  least  the  same  course  that  Dr.  Kissinger 
has  followed  with  the  appropriate  members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  responsibility. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
substantially  different  from  what  Mr. 
FtJLBRicHT  said  last  night.  The  adminis- 
tration during  the  hearings  indicated  a 
willingness  to  ''nfeet  informally"  as  Dr. 
Kissinger  was  doing  but  would  not  agree 
to  allow  the  Executive  Director  to  testi- 
fy. I  did  not  want  to  let  the  opportunity 
go  by  without  calling  Mr.  Fulbricht's 
views  into  question. 

It  is  diametrically  contrary  to  what  the 
administration  conveyed  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  contrary  to  the 
concensus  to  the  Senators  attending  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  <Mr.  Blackburn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey yielding  the  time  to  me.  Those  of  you 
who  have  read  the  committee  report  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  voted  present 
rather  than  voting  cither  yea  or  nay  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  took  the  position  because 
frankly  I  still  remain  somewhat  uncon- 
vinced that  this  council  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  know  the  purpose.  We  need 
to  strengthen  our  international  trade 
position  and  balance  of  payments,  but 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  Council  is  based 
on  a  fallacy:  It  is  believed  we  can  some- 
how divide  or  separate  our  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  from  our  international 
policies.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth.  They  are  inextricably  intertwined 

The  present  Council  is  operating  un- 
der the  White  Houses  movement  of  per- 
jonnel  from  other  agencies.  Let  us  look 
rt  some  of  the  domestic  economic  poli- 
cies we  have  instituted  in  recent  months. 
Right  now  we  are  in  the  process  cf  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage.  What  will 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  it?  It  will  in- 
crease the  prices  of  American  goods  sold 
aboard.  Has  the  present  Council  made 
any  noise,  have  we  heard  any  messages 
from  Olympus  that  perhaps  this  policy 
may  be  unv.ise  from  the  standpoint  of 


furthering  our  international  trade  posi- 
tion and  strengthening  our  competitive 
position  abroad?  No,  we  have  heard 
nothing  from  the  present  organization. 
They  are  remaining  completely  silent. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  great  budget- 
ing deficiencies  we  are  running  in  gen- 
eral. We  are  all  aware  of  the  excessive 
spending  we  are  allowing  and  the  inevit- 
able resulting  inflation  which,  in  turn, 
will  again  weaken  our  international 
trade  position. 

Ag''in,  have  we  heard  any  message 
from  the  trade  coimcil  that  is  supposed 
to  advi.se  this  Congress,  saying.  "No,  for 
Heaven's  sakes.  do  not  follow  these 
policies,  because  you  are  going  to  weaken 
our  internataional  trade  position"? 

No,  there  is  complete  silence  from  the 
a;;cncy  which  seeks  permanency  from 
which  we  shall  be  advised. 

I  say  that  the  present  personnel  who 
are  on  loan  from  various  agencies,  have 
not  given  us  any  leadership  at  all  with 
regard  to  our  domestic  or  our  interna- 
tional trade  policy. 

I  recognize  that  we  need  to  strengthen 
our  international  trade  position,  but  I 
suggest  that  this  council,  this  setting  up 
of  a  new  bureaucratic  structure  with  its 
predictable  request  for  ever  and  ever 
greater  spending,  and  with  its  self-per- 
petuating arguments,  is  not  the  answer. 

Let  me  suggest  as  an  alternative  one 
thing  that  would  be  very  proper,  and  far 
more  controllable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Congress,  would  be  to  strengthen  the 
staff  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  not  only  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, but  the  CouncH  of  Economic 
Advisers.  No  one  has  sut  rested  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  limited 
in  its  scope  to  making  recommendations 
to  the  President  relative  to  our  domestic 
economic  policy.  In  fact,  there  is  already 
a  chapter  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  question  of  inter- 
national trade  and  balance-of -payments 
problems. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Marj'land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  former  senior  staff  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  I 
want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  could 
not  agree  with  him  more.  I  have  been 
baffled  as  to  why  there  should  be  any 
need  for  this  economic  council  in  view  of 
the  purpose  and  functions  of  the  Coim- 
cil of  Economic  Advi.sers. 

This  council  would  create  further 
confusion  and  overlapping  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  With  his  ex- 
perience in  having  served  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  in  a  staff  ca- 
pacity, I  believe  that  the  gentleman's 
remarks  should  be  given  even  far  greater 
authority  than  any  remarks  I  could  make 
before  this  committee  tliis  afternoon. 

I  would  state  to  the  Members  that 
when  this  proposal  was  before  the  sub- 
committee I  asked  a  spokesman  for  the 
administration,  "How  many  councils 
have  we  got  like  this  in  this  town  now? 


Does  anybody  really  know?"  He  said, 
"Well,  there  used  to  be  over  800.  but 
now  we  have  been  able  to  cut  them  down 
to  650,  I  think,  or  thereabouts." 

That  gives  me  very  little  com.fort,  ac- 
tually, because  we  are  proposing  to 
authorize  about  $1.4  million  for  this 
particular  council.  If  we  have  650  other 
councils  now  in  existence  and  we  are 
authorizing  $1.4  million  for  this  Coun- 
cO — Dnd  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  history 
of  such  bureaucratic  organizations,  being 
what  they  are,  that  this  Council  will 
come  back  and  ask  for  $3  million  next 
year.  After  fll,  they  have  got  to  have  a 
bigger  staff,  and  they  will  need  more 
space,  and  thoy  have  got  to  be  able  to 
travel,  because  they  have  got  to  find 
out  v.hat  is  going  on  all  over  the  world, 
and  they  will  have  to  get  out  and  view  the 
world  with  their  own  eyes.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  they  will  be  asking  for  $3  mil- 
lion next  year,  and  after  that  it  will  be 
even  greater.  But  if  we  would  just  as- 
sume that  this  Council  would  be  limited 
to  an  expenditure  of  $1.4  million,  then  if 
the  same  expenditure  exists  for  other 
existing  councils  we  are  talking  about  a 
$1  billion  expenditure  just  to  maintain 
the  councils  that  now  exist. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gibbons).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Rees)  . 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  considered 
an  amendment  I  introduced  to  the  ex- 
port control  title  of  the  bill  which  would 
declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  use  export  controls  to  oppose  the 
denial  by  any  country  of  the  rights  of 
its  Jewish  and  other  citizens  to  free 
emigi'ation  and  the  free  exercise  of  re- 
ligion." 

While  the  amendment  was  aimed  at 
preventing  the  persecution  of  Soviet 
Jews,  it  appears  that  the  feeling  of  the 
committee  was  that  the  amendment's 
latitude  was  broader  than  this  specific 
case  and  could  complicate  and  adversely 
affect  our  trading  relations  with  many 
other  nations.  Although  the  committee 
uas  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet  Jews,  it  felt  that  the  amendment 
in  question  might  not  be  the  best  ap- 
l.n-oach  to  the  resolution  of  the  problem 
at  this  time. 

While  I  still  support  the  spirit  of  the 
Rees  amendment  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  in  recent  action  Congress  has  ex- 
I^rcssed  its  concern  over  the  situation  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  regard  to  its  Jewish 
minority.  On  April  17,  1972,  the  House 
passed  by  a  vote  of  360  to  2,  House  Con- 
current RetoUuion  471,  declaring  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  Congress  "that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America 
sliall  take  imr.iciiate  and  determined 
steps  to:  First,  call  upon  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  the  free  expression  of 
ideas  and  exercise  of  religion  by  all  its 
citizens  in  accordance  with  the  Soviet 
Constitution;  and  second,  utilize  formal 
and  informal  contacts  with  Soviet  offi- 
cials in  an  effort  to  secure  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination against  religious  minorities; 
and  tiiird.  request  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  it  permit  its  citizens  the  right 
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to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
countries  of  their  choice  as  afBrmed  by 
the  United  Nations  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights;  and  fourth,  raise  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Union's  trans- 
fression  of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  particularly  against  Soviet  Jews 
and  other  minorities." 

In  the  Export  Administration  Act, 
section  3i2)(B),  it  is  declared  that  the 
"polioy  of  the  United  States  is  to  use 
export  controls  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  further  significantly  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  to  fulfill  its 
international  responsibilities."  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  471  is  a  clear  con- 
gressional declaration  of  purpose  and, 
in  light  of  the  policy  declaration  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act  that  export 
controls  be  used  to  further  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  I  urge  that  the  administration, 
in  enforcing  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  will  heed  the  strong  congressional 
declaration  in  regard  to  discrimination 
against  Soviet  Jews. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  U.S.  trade  ne- 
gotiators now  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
Union  will  keep  in  mind  our  Govem- 
ments  expressed  concern  for  Soviet 
Jews;  I  hope  that  the  question  of  Soviet 
Jews  will  be  raised  in  these  trade  negotia- 
tions, \\-ith  the  understanding  that  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  will  improve 
relations  between  our  countries  and  help 
remove  existing  obstacles  in  our  trade 
policies. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  15989,  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Act  which  also 
extends  for  2  years  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act. 

The  findings  of  the  act  in  section  102 
of  title  I  accurately  state  the  need  for 
coordination  in  the  many  programs  and 
agencies  which  collectively  constitute  the 
international  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  act  attempts  to  provide  a  coordi- 
nation and  a  focus  for  our  international 
economic  policy  by  the  creation  of  a 
Council  of  International  Economic 
Policy.  The  Cabinet-level  officials  who 
constitute  the  Council  are  the  people 
whose  responsibilities  include  various, 
sometimes  uncoordinated,  sometimes 
competitive,  aspects  of  international  eco- 
nomic policy. 

The  act  also  provides  that  its  council 
will  coordinate  with  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil in  an  effort  to  establish  consistency 
between  domestic  and  foreign  economic 
policy. 

This  act  is  no  guarantee  that  oui-  in- 
ternational policies  will  suddenly  become 
perfectly  coordinated,  perfectly  effective, 
and  exactly  correct.  It  will,  however,  pro- 
vide a  better  organizational  structure 
for  improvement  in  coordination,  in  ef- 
fectiveness, and  In  correctness  in  our 
foreign  economic  policy. 

Title  II  of  the  act  merely  extends  the 
Export  Administration  Act  for  2  years. 
The  committee  wisely  voted  down  an 
amendment  to  write  into  this  extension 
the  rules  for  a  particular  export  cora- 
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modity.  Many  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, including  myself,  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  establishment  of  a  restric- 
tive-! quota  on  that  commodity,  but  they 
realized  that  the  policy  of  each,  or  any 
commodity  should  not  be  written  Into 
this  act.  If  the  amendment  is  raised 
here — or  if  a  similar  one  is  moved — it 
should  be  defeated  as  inappropriate  just 
as  the  committee  determined. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee report  contains  language  which  I 
feel  is  just  as  important  as  the  language 
of  the  bill  with  respect  to  our  lists  of 
commodities  for  trade  with  the  Eastern 
bloc  of  nations.  The  subcommittee  found, 
rnd  the  committee  concurred  in  those 
flindings,  that  both  the  multilateral 
list — COCOM — and  the  unilateral  list 
either  are  not  reviewed  or  are  not 
changed  on  a  regular  basis.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  committee  report  di- 
rects appropriate  officials  to  confer 
with  appropriate  people  in  industry  to 
see  that  these  lists  are  brought  up  to 
date  to  provide  for  the  maximum  trade 
consistent  with  our  security. 

In  view  of  the  alarming  deficit  in  both 
'calance  of  trade  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments, it  is  much  to  our  advantage  to  re- 
\i2\v  the  list  to  find  items  which  can  be 
traded  without  jeopardizing  oiar  security. 
I  hope  that  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  will  see  that  tlie  lists 
are  thoroughly  scrutinized  and  that  we 
find  jvery  way  possible  to  expand  trade 
opportunities  consistent  with  national 
security. 

Tills  bill  has  been  attacked  as  unneces- 
.sary  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Culver),  and  as  destructive  to  Amer- 
ican jobs  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PuciNSKi). 

It  exists  now  and  is  operative.  But  we 
need  the  Council.  This  bill  merelj'  makes 
the  Council  statutory  and  makes  it  report 
regularly  to  the  Congress.  The  gentlemen 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  com- 
plained that  that  we  are  not  paying  at- 
tention to  domestic  policy.  H.R.  15989, 
however,  dees  provide  specifically  that 
CIEP  will  make  both  domestic  and  in- 
ternational recommendations,  and  seek 
coordination  between  domestic  and  in- 
ternational policy. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Ml".  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
modity to  which  the  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring is  undoubtedly  cattle  hides.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  July  15 
took  his  ill-advised  action  of  ordering  a 
partial  embargo  on  exports  of  cattle 
hides  that  he  was  working  at  direct  cross 
purposes  with  the  established  policy  of 
this  coimtry  to  increase  our  exports? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  do. 

Mr.  MA'YNE.  When  we  consider  Sec- 
retary Peterson's  order  against  the  back- 
ground of  how  our  cattle  hide  export 
trade  was  built  up  in  this  country  by 
our  cattle  industry  at  great  expense  after 
domestic  shoe  manufacturers  had  large- 
ly abandoned  the  use  of  domestic  hides, 
does  it  not  become  obvious  that  his  em- 
bargo is  an  outrageous  and  unjustified 


discrimination  against  the  cattle  pro- 
ducers of  America? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  believe  it  was  an  un- 
wise decision. 

Mr.  MA"5fNE.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
call how  a  few  years  ago  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  spurned  the 
use  of  domestic  cattle  hides  and  indi- 
cated they  were  going  to  shift  entirely 
to  synthetics;  and  this  knocked  the  bot- 
tom out  of  the  cattle  hide  market  and 
hides  beoame  practically  worthless  in 
this  country?  Does  he  remember  how 
this  ab-'iidoning  of  domestic  hides  by 
the  shoe  industry,  caused  great  hardship 
among  the  Nation's  cattlemen  by  se- 
riously depressing  the  price  of  cattle? 
And  does  he  recall  how  to  meet  this  crisis 
the  American  cattle  industry  launched  a 
campaign  at  great  expense  and  effort  to 
develop  tliis  foreign  market  in  hides?  The 
cattle  industry  went  to  potential  foreign 
customers  and  said  'If  you  will  buy  our 
hides  we  will  furnish  your  needs."  But 
now  that  this  effort  has  succeeded  and 
we  have  a  flourishing  export  trade  in 
hides;  at  great  benefit  to  this  country's 
balance  of  trade,  it  appears  that  success 
is  to  be  penalized.  By  limiting  hide  ex- 
ports on  July  15,  Secretary  Peterson  has 
told  our  foreign  castomers  he  will  not 
let  them  participate  in  any  increase  of 
hide  production  in  this  country.  And  this 
from  a  Secretary  who  is  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  developing  our  fortijrn 
trade.  How  in  the  world  can  he  ex- 
pect to  persuade  the  Russians  or  the 
Poles  or  any  one  else  to  buy  our  products 
as  he  h:s  been  trying  to  do  for  the  last 
2'!.  weeks  when  he  has  just  broken  faith 
with  our  foreign  hide  customers?  Does 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  we 
cannot  expect  foieign  countries  to  start 
doing  business  with  us  when  they  have 
just  seen  Secretary  Peterson  putting  a 
lid  on  the  hide  trade  as  soon  as  it  became 
mutually  profitable? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Ms  comments.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
the  field  of  hide  exports.  I  do  agree  thrit 
the  policy  was  unwise. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  ChairniiJi. 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  a  mistake  made  on  the  keeping  of 
the  time.  The  timekeeper,  when  I  yielded 
to  Mr.  Ashley  10  minutes,  did  not  get  it, 
but  the  reporter  got  it.  The  reporter 
shows  that  I  yielded  to  Mr.  Ashley  10 
minutes.  Now,  that  extra  10  minutes  was 
on  our  side.  Are  we  to  be  given  credit 
for  that  period? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mi". 
Gibbons)  .  The  time  has  been  consumed. 
If  the  gentleman  had  an  objection,  it 
should  have  been  raised  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  it  is  not  aU  used 
yet. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pi-o  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  for  the  minority  to  use  some  of  its 
time. 

Mr.  "WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 
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FARLIAMENTABT     INQriRT 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  What  is  the  total  time 
left  in  the  light  of  the  time  at  which  the 
debate  began? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  been  yielded  4  minutes, 
and  that  will  use  up  all  the  time  of  the 
gentleman     from     New     Jersey     (Mr. 

WiDNALL). 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mean 
the  total  time  of  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thsmk  my  rank- 
ing Member  for  granting  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  general  oppo- 
sition to  title  I  of  this  bill,  because  I 
think  it  is  unnecessary  and  definitely  not 
needed  at  this  time.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  already  very  eloquently 
stated,  I  do  not  believe  those  who  are 
advocating  making  this  a  separate  new 
council  have  made  an  adequate  case  at 
this  time.  Further,  I  believe  that  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  which  has  been 
deeply  engaged  in  a  long  investigation 
of  this  whole  subject,  should  also  be 
heard  from  before  we  set  up  one  more 
advisory  council. 

Now,  let  me  note  at  the  beginning  that 
I  very  much  favor  title  II  of  this  bill,  so 
I  do  not  want  the  implication  made  that, 
because  I  oppose  title  I,  that  I  want  to 
stop  everything  in  export  administra- 
tion. That  is  not  the  case.  I  believe  that 
title  n  of  this  bill  is  being  used  as  a  cap- 
tive to  hurry  through  an  expansion  of 
Federal  bureaucracy  that  is  totally  un- 
necessary. 

I  concur  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Congressman  Blackburn  and  have  joined 
him  in  them.  As  we  have  jointly  stated 
Congress  does  have  a  responsibility  to 
seek  out  the  most  effective  and  economic 
means  of  developing  and  implementing 
a  well  coordinated  foreign  trade  policy. 
What  disturbs  me  is  the  feeling  that  we 
have  relied  too  heavily  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  executive  branch  for 
achieving  this  admittedly  worthwhile  ob- 
jective and  devoted  too  little  effort  to  the 
consideraion  to  effective  alternatives. 

Let  me  note  that  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  President's  objectives  of  restruc- 
turing the  executive  branch  to  make  it 
more  responsive  to  the  Nation's  needs 
and  the  public  demands.  And  especially 
to  reduce  its  size.  However,  I  think  it  is 
self  evident  that  we  who  constitute  the 
Congress  have  sufficient  exposure  to  the 
functions,  and  malfunctions,  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  we  can  and  should 
offer  constructive  suggestions  where  we 
feel  we  can  improve  on  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  urge  serious 
consideration  of  the  recommendations 
to  place  the  responsibilities  spelled  out  in 
section  105  of  H.R.  15989  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  Instead  of  cre- 
ating a  new  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy.  There  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  our  domestic  economic  poli- 


cies and  our  international  economic  pol- 
icies are  Interdependent  and  interrelat- 
ed. They  cannot  be  separated.  If  proof 
of  this  is  needed  just  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  is  already  deeply  in- 
volved with  considerations  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  two. 

For  example  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  submitted 
in  January  of  this  year  contains  five 
chapters,  the  fifth  being  entitled  "The 
United  States  and  the  World  Economy." 
I  list  below  the  subheadings  within  that 
chapter: 

Chapter  5.  The  United  States  and  The 
World  Economy: 

The  Recognition  of  Disequilibrium. 

Reactions  to  the  U.S.  Deficit. 

August    15. 

Balance  of  Payments  Analysis: 

Balance  on  Goods,  Services,  and  Remit- 
tances. 

Cyclically  Adjusted  Balances. 

The  Capital  Accounts. 

Balance  on  Current  Account  and  Long- 
Term  Capital. 

The  Size  of  the  Required  Correction. 

Developments  After  August  15: 

Alternative  Routes  to  Realignment. 

Realignment  Through  Floating. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Greorgla. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  finds  anything  inconsistent 
in  the  fact  that  in  an  act  which  would 
supposedly  improve  the  balance-of-trade 
position  that  in  the  same  legislation  we 
are  extending  authority  vmder  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  decreased 
the  availabUity  of  goods  for  trade, 
namely,  hides.  Does  the  gentleman  find 
anything  inconsistent,  in  that  approach? 

Do  you  find  anything  inconsistent  in 
that  approach? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  And  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Gonzalez) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  tMr.  Kyl) 
and  others  intend  to  speak  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  I  think  this  is  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  the  contradictions  which  have 
already  existed. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  who  formerly  served  as  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  this  function,  is  al- 
ready carrying  out  many  of  these  activi- 
ties on  his  own  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
2'2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ( Mr.  Gonzalez  > . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  2  minutes  to  me. 

I  rise  only  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
announce  to  the  membership  that  at  the 
proper  time  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  doing  so  at  the  request 
of  an  overwhelming  number  of  Members 
within  and  without  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  with  respect  to  a 
very  critical  matter  that  affects  a  large 
scale  segment  of  our  cattle  and  hide  in- 
dustry. 

With  respect  to  the  first  title  I  do  have 
this  much  to  say,  that  the  simple  ex- 
tension of  this  legislation,  which  is  due  to 
expire,  has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  to 


carry  us  through  the  provisions  setting 
up  the  particular  Commission  and  so  on. 
So  I  think  it  Is  important  for  us  to  con- 
centrate on  the  significance  and  the 
meaning  of  the  extension  of  this  act. 
That  Is  what  my  amendment  will  deal 
with,  with  respect  to  a  very  important 
action  that  has  been  taken  even  though 
the  disastrous  results  of  1966  are  known, 
when  the  President  took  similar  action 
only  to  rescind  it  within  a  few  days.  This 
time  it  seems  congressional  action  will 
be  required  to  bring  justice.  This  I  think 
is  a  most  important  matter.  I  do  hope  my 
colleagues  will  be  here  to  consider  and 
evaluate  my  amendment  at  the  appropri- 
ate time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time,  3V2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley). 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
conclude  the  debate  if  I  may  by  suggest- 
ing the  question  is  not  whether  we  should 
have  a  Council  on  Intemationsil  Eco- 
nomic Policy.  That  question  has  been 
answered.  That  question  has  been  an- 
swered by  President  Nixon.  Despite  all 
the  fine  ideas  and  alternatives  that  have 
been  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  others  with  respect  to  the 
kind  of  mechanism  that  can  best  advance 
the  United  States  in  its  export  posture, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  established  within 
the  office  of  the  White  House  a  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy. 

The  President  has  gone  further.  He 
has  said  to  the  Congress: 

I  prefer  to  have  this  Council — that  is  in 
being,  that  is  going  to  continue  in  being  if 
the  legislation  is  voted  down — I  would  prefer 
to  have  this  Council  have  statutory  author- 
ity. Will  you  please  develop  legislation  toward 
this  end. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  responded.  So  I  stand  here  some- 
what amused  by  the  fact  that  I  am  being 
beset  by  members  of  the  President's  own 
party,  when  all  the  subcommittee  which 
I  chair  has  done  is  to  respond  in  a  way 
we  think  is  a  responsible  way  to  a  legiti- 
mate request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  a  legitimate  request  in  an  ex 
tremely  complex  and  important  area,  an 
area  where  the  welfare  of  each  American 
is  involved.  I  say  that  because  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  conduct  of  our 
international  economic  policy  does  affect 
the  lives  of  every  worker,  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  support  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
entirely.  I  wish  to  assure  him  that  al- 
though there  may  be  some  Members  of 
the  President's  own  party  who  do  not 
concur  in  title  I  of  this  bill,  most  of  the 
Members  of  his  party  concur. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CUL-VER.  Would  the  gentleman 
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a<Tee  if  this  particular  President  desires 
this  particular  mechanism  for  the  ef- 
fective conduct  of  American  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  and  its  harmonization  he 
certainly  is  continually  at  liberty  to  do 
that  by  Executive  order,  as  he  did  18 
months  ago? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  And  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enact  the  statutory  authority? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  would  have  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  on  that.  I  believe 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  President 
wants  this  legislation,  and  we  have  re- 
sponded, is  that  only  through  this  kind 
of  mechanism  can  there  be  any  kind  of 
solid  partnership  between  the  Congress 
and  the  White  House  in  the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  trade  policy 
and  foreign  economic  policy  generally. 
Either  we  want  that  kind  of  partnership 
which  we  do  not  have  at  the  present 
time  or  we  do  not  want  it. 

We  should  adopt  the  legislation  before 
us. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  an  extension  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  take  note  of  the  new  and  developing 
trade  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  I  think  we 
should  be  realistic  about  the  rationale 
for  entering  into  this  broadened  phase 
of  economic  exchange  between  our  two 
countries.  Our  primary  motive  for 
initiating  into  expanded  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  due  to  the  economic 
benefits  that  would  be  derived  from  such 
trade.  It  will  be  several  years  before  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  will  comprise 
more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the 
annual  total.  Conversely,  there  is  very 
little  we  wish  to  purchase  from  the 
Soviet  Union — almost  nothing  in  the 
area  of  consumer  goods.  In  1971,  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union  were  almost  three 
times  the  amount  of  imports.  The  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  to 
benefit  substantially  from  increased 
trade  with  the  United  States.  Our  tech- 
nology and  consimier  goods  are  greatly 
needed  to  advance  the  development  of 
Industry  and  to  Improve  the  standard 
of  living  for  Soviet  citizens. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  expanded  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  would  provide  no 
significant  economic  advantage  to  the 
United  States.  The  only  meaningful  gain 
to  the  United  States  would  be  in  terms 
of  reducing  world  tensions  and  improv- 
ing international  relations.  In  short, 
we  would  reap  a  foreign  policy  benefit 
which  would  advance  our  position  and 
stability  in  the  world  community. 

In  recognizing  that  increased  trade 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  is  a  foreign  policy  tool, 
we  must  look  further  to  place  this  re- 
lationship in  the  context  of  our  overall 
international  responsibilities. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has 
taker  the  position  that  the  defense  of 
basic  human  rights  of  individuals  was 
our  primary  obligation  in  the  world  com- 
munity. Certainly,  this  tradition  must  be 
extended  to  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  In  this  area  we  must  raise 
serious  questions  about  the  proper  na- 
ture of  our  altered  position  vis-a-vis  the 
U.S.SJl. 
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Many  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  includ- 
ing Jews  and  other  minorities,  are  denied 
basic  human  freedoms  because  they  be- 
long to  a  particular  ethnic  or  religious 
group.  Frequently,  such  people  are  sub- 
ject to  harassment,  arrest,  quotas,  mili- 
tary call-up,  imprisonment,  and  in  some 
cases,  even  confinement  in  mental  in- 
stitutions as  a  result  of  their  beliefs. 
These  acts  are  not  the  result  of  caprice 
on  the  part  of  individuals  or  regional 
prejudices,  but  deliberate  policies  of  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Jews  in  particu- 
lar have  had  their  freedom  of  emigration 
abrogated. 

In  tile  last  several  years  there  has  been 
a  reawakening  of  ethnic  and  religious 
identity  among  Soviet  Jews.  The  fading 
of  the  horrors  of  the  Stalin  years  and 
the  Israeli  victory  in  the  6-day  war  im- 
parted new  awareness  and  fresh  cowage 
into  an  ancient  people. 

First  a  few,  and  then  by  the  hundieds, 
they  applied  for  exit  visas.  In  most  cases 
they  sought  to  be  reunited  with  their 
people  in  Israel.  Soviet  authorities  re- 
acted harshly  with  arrests  and  prison 
sentences. 

Despite  the  almost  certain  loss  of  live- 
lihood, harrassment,  and  danger  of  im- 
prisonment the  number  of  applicants  for 
exit  continued  to  increase.  Finally,  in 
the  face  of  such  determination  and  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  Soviet  au- 
thorities opened  the  door  a  crack.  In 
1971,  approximately  15,000  Soviet  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate.  This  year,  if 
the  current  rate  of  departure  is  con- 
tinued, it  is  estimated  tliat  about  30,000 
Jews  will  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  caution  you,  however, 
about  miscontruing  the  previous  statis- 
tics concerning  emigration  of  Soviet 
Jews.  In  many  ways  the  situation  for 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  more  serious 
than  before  President  Nixon's  recent 
trip. 

In  spite  of  the  very  real  risks  involved, 
somewhere  between  250.000  and  300.000 
Jews  have  officially  sought  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  estimated  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  number  will  be 
much  higher.  At  the  present  rate  of  emi- 
gration it  will  take  a  minimum  of  10 
years  for  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  already  applied  to  get  out.  Keep  in 
mind  that  most  people  are  fired  from 
their  jobs  as  soon  as  they  begin  the  ap- 
plication process.  Soviet  authorities  have 
been  granting  exit  visas  without  regard 
to  the  order  of  application.  Granting  of 
exit  visas  is  heavily  weighted  against  per- 
sons from  cities  such  as  Moscow  or  Kiev 
and  persons  who  have  a  high  level  of 
education  or  technical  training.  Scien- 
tists, in  particular,  have  been  singled  out 
for  repressive  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand,  less  skilled  people  from  Georgia  re- 
ceive visas  with  ease. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  arrests  and  trials 
involving  Jews  thoughout  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion including  Moscow,  Riga,  Kiev,  Odes- 
sa, Kharkov,  Sverdlovsk,  and  Rostov- 
on-Don. 

Many  Jews  have  had  their  telephone 
.service  cut  off  to  prevent  communica- 
tion with  friends  and  relatives  in  the 


U.S.  and  Canada.  The  Jews  of  Sverd- 
lovsk who  have  applied  to  go  to  Israel 
are  under  virtual  siege  and  are  pro- 
hibited from  making  phone  calls  even 
within  tlie  Soviet  Union  or  to  leave  the 
city. 

One  Sverdlovsk  Jew,  Vladimir  Mark- 
man,  a  34-year-old  engineer  is  facing  a 
possible  8  years  in  prison  for  allegedly 
"making  false  statements  against  the  So- 
viet Union"  and  being  absent  as  a  wit- 
ness for  the  prosecution."  His  wife  was 
also  arrested  after  going  on  a  hunger 
strike  in  attempt  to  get  competent  legal 
counsel  for  her  husband.  Six  lawyers 
have  come  forward  to  take  the  case,  but 
have  been  enjoined  from  doing  so  by  the 
Soviet  Association  of  Jurists. 

To  aggravate  matters,  there  are  signs 
tliat  the  Markman  case  may  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  indict  some  Jewish  scien- 
tists in  Moscow  on  a  conspiracy  charge, 
including  Vladimir  Slepak,  Victor  Pol- 
sky,  and  Vladimir  Presten.  It  is  believed 
that  trying  these  people  in  Sverdlovsk, 
a  city  closed  to  press  and  tourists,  would 
avoid  the  glare  of  publicity  which  would 
surely  result  from  a  Moscow  trial. 

Given  the  serious  situation  prevalent 
in  the  Soviet  Union  at  this  time,  it  would 
be  reckless  of  this  Congress  not  to  take 
a  firm  stand  on  behalf  of  Jews  and  other 
oppressed  minorities  in  that  country. 

We  would  expect  that  the  question  of 
Soviet  Jews  would  be  raised  firmly  in 
trade  negotiations  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  resolution  of  this  issue  will 
improve  relations  between  oiu-  countries 
and  remove  an  obstacle  to  expanded 
trade  and  commercial  relations. 

If,  however,  no  improvement  in  the  sit- 
uation is  apparent  in  the  near  future,  it 
will  be  necessai-y  to  impose  restrictions 
on  exix)rt  trade  to  the  U.S.S.R.  There  is 
precedent  for  this  in  the  actions  of  the 
Congress  in  the  cases  of  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa.  If  there  is  no  significant 
inci-ease  in  emigration  in  the  next  year, 
I  will  personally  introduce  a  measure 
limiting  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  I  am  compelled  to  protest  the 
foolish  and  wasteful  appropriations  pol- 
icy followed  in  this  Congress — tliis 
Christmas  tree  poUcy  of  comingling 
questionable  appropriations  with  essen- 
tial and  necessaiT  funding  bills  that  we 
all  support.  It  is  Uke  hanging  garish 
tinsel  on  a  handsome  tree. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  conference 
report  now  before  us.  labeled  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  appropria- 
tions bill,  H.R.  15093.  As  I  pointed  out 
on  this  floor  on  May  24,  the  bill  was  not 
primarily  for  housing  and  related  prob- 
lems. Nor  was  it  for  NASA  even  though 
$3.5  bilhon  each  for  HUD  and  NASA  was 
tucked  away  in  the  measure  for  these 
two  agencies. 

The  point  is  that  more  than  half  of 
the  House-approved  total  of  $19.7  billion 
was  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  veterans'  benefits  and  hospitals. 
Why  could  we  not  have  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration appropriation  bill  that  can 
readily  stand  on  its  own  feet,  so  to  speak? 
Does  smyone  doubt  why  the  essential  and 
popular  veterans  funding  was  placed  in 
the  biU? 
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But  some  $3.5  billion  for  HUD,  at  best 
a  somewhat  disputatious  program,  was 
tossed  in.  And  presumably  because  no 
better  place  to  hide  it  could  be  found, 
another  $3.5  billion  for  NASA  was  added 
to  the  measure.  If  these  programs  have 
so  much  support,  why  not  permit  us  to 
deal  with  them  separately  and  on  their 
own? 

I  said  in  May  and  I  repeat  now.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  a  shameful  prac- 
tice that  adds  further  to  this  much  dis- 
cussed credibility  gap  in  Government. 
Members  of  Congress  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  position,  through  parlia- 
mentary practice,  of  having  to  swallow 
appropriations  of  which  they  disapprove 
in  order  to  support  those  they  favor. 

Now  we  have  the  bill  back  from  the 
other  body,  further  swollen  in  funds,  as 
we  have  come  to  expect.  It  left  us  carry- 
ing $19.7  billion;  the  other  body  in- 
creased it  by  some  $864  million;  and  the 
conferees  masterfully  cut  the  gratuity 
in  half  so  that  the  measure  stands  be- 
fore us  increased  by  a  mere  $407  mil- 
lion. Of  course,  many  in  Government 
regard  a  half-billion  dollars  as  peanuts 
in  todays  handling  of  taxpayers  moneys. 
I  do  not. 

A  part  of  that  increase,  some  $5 '2  mil- 
lion, adds  to  the  $3.5  billion  we  have  al- 
ready given  this  most  favored  of  agen- 
cies and  its  projects— NASA  and  further 
exploration  of  space.  Rockets  to  deep 
space,  taking  pictures  of  Venus  and  Mars 
and  even  far-off  Jupiter— these  are  the 
projects  that  appear  to  be  more  urgent 
than  feeding  the  hungry  and  taking  care 
of  the  aged. 

Simply  for  the  record.  I  desire  to  re- 
iterate that  I  will  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  to  register  my  opposition 
to  this  method  of  appropriating  fimds. 
I  am  for  all  necessary  funds  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  All  of  us  know 
that  we  shall  not  shim  our  duty  to  meet 
the  Nation's  obligation  to  our  veterans 
no  more  than  we  can  shun  the  responsi- 
bility to  appropriate  funds  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt. 

If  this  conference  report  shall  fail  of 
enactment— which  I  doubt^we  shall 
have  before  us  a  bill  appropriating 
moneys  for  the  veterans,  which  I  for  one 
shall  proudly  support. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  together 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rees).  I  have  filed  a  bill  which  "de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  use  export  controls  to  oppose 
the  denial  by  any  country  of  the  rights 
of  its  Jewish  and  other  citizens  to  free 
immigration  and  the  free  exercise  of 
religion." 

At  first  glance  this  would  appear  to 
some  to  be  a  most  drastic  approach  to- 
ward conveying  to  the  Soviet  Union  this 
country's  displeasure  with  the  illegal 
and  often  inhuman  treatment  by  the 
Sonet  Union  of  its  citizens  of  Jewish 
faith. 

I  would  point  out  to  those  having  this 
viewpoint  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
made  aware  of  this  Nation's  attitude  by 
protests  filed  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  diplomatic  charmels  and  more  impor- 
tantly, by  passage  by  this  House  of  a 
resolution  on  April  17.  1972  urging  the 
Piesident  to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 


to  allow  the  free  expression  of  ideas  and 
the  free  exercise  of  religion;  second,  to 
use  our  diplomatic  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  to  persuade  that 
nation  to  end  discrimination  against  reli- 
gious minorities;  third,  request  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  its  citizens  to 
emigrate  to  another  country  if  they  wish 
to  do  so:  and  fourth,  to  raise  the  issue 
of  the  breach  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  its 
treaty  obligations  under  the  U.N.  De- 
claration of  Human  Rights  in  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  hoped  that  President  Nixon  dis- 
cussed the  matter  seriously  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  he  did  so.  the  efforts  of  that 
intervention  have  not  been  made  pub- 
lic, and  the  fact  remains  that  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  en- 
treaties, to  the  protests,  to  the  formal 
resolution  of  the  Congress,  to  the  request 
of  the  President  have  been  minimal.  Im- 
migration from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel 
or  to  other  countries  has  increased  but 
not  nearly  enough  to  give  any  expecta- 
tion or  hope  that  the  conditions  of  dis- 
crimination against  Its  Jewish  citizens 
have  been  changed.  Today  Jews  who  seek 
to  leave  Russia  are  still  harassed  and  mis- 
treated, they  are  fired  from  their  jobs, 
some  are  committed  to  mental  institu- 
tions, some  are  drafted  into  the  army, 
others  have  been  jailed.  Every  obstacle 
to  their  leaving  continues  to  be  placed  in 
their  way,  including  the  requirement  that 
each  person  pay  the  equivalent  of  $1,000 
in  order  to  obtain  an  exit  visa. 

In  April  1972.  the  American  Repre- 
sentative in  the  U.N.  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council,  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  said: 

Freedom  of  movement  traditionally  has 
been  highly  cherished  as  a  human  right  com- 
parable in  value  to  freedom  of  conscience  and 
expression.  Enjoyment  of  this  right  enables 
the  individual  freely  to  choose  the  society 
most  congenial  to  his  ideals  and  to  pursue  his 
political  beliefs  or  seek  economic  rewards  In 
harmony  with  his  particular  aspirations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  representative's 
eloquent  statement  might  well  have  in- 
cluded as  an  additional  motivating  cause 
the  desire  to  practice  religion  freely.  This 
is  the  dominant  and  fervent  goal  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  who  want  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  The  fact  is  that  they 
cannot  worship  freely  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today. 

The  American  representative  also  said 
in  his  speech: 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  modification  of  restric- 
tions on  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews  and  that 
an  increasing  number  of  those  desiring  to 
move  to  other  countries  have  been  permitted 
to  do  so  in  the  past  months.  This  is  a  posi- 
tive trend  which  should  be  encouraged  and 
continued.  We  woxUd  urge  that  remaining 
restrictions  on  emigration  and  travel  be  eased 
so  that  all  Soviet  citisiens  who  wish  to  exer- 
cise tiieir  right  to  freedom  of  movement  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  support  of  the 
hope  of  the  American  representative  that 
I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Rees 
bill,  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of  emi- 
gration. The  bill  is  not  inflexible.  It  main- 
tains the  right  and  the  discretion  in  the 
President  by  giving  him  the  authority 


"when  the  national  interest  warrants  un- 
restricted exports  to  a  foreign  coimtry" 
to  permit  such  unrestricted  exports.  He 
may  use  other  methods  of  persuasion  to 
effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  is  precedent,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
taking  action  through  trade  channels  to 
protect  the  rights  of  minorities.  In  1832 
a  trade  treaty  betw-een  tne  United  States 
and  czarist  Russia  guaranteed  the  right 
of  individuals  from  one  covmtry  to  enter 
and  conduct  business  in  the  other  "with 
the  same  security  and  protection  as  na- 
tives of  the  country."  Shortly  thereafter 
the  czarist  government  entered  upon  a 
practice  of  vicious  discrimination  against 
its  Jewish  citizens,  a  policy  which  it  car- 
ried over  to  Americans  of  Jewish  faith 
who  tried  to  do  business  under  the  Treaty 
of  1832.  Over  the  years  thereafter,  pro- 
test after  protest  was  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  through  diplomatic 
channels  and  by  Jewish  leaders  in  the 
United  States.  Almost  a  century  passed 
without  any  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  change  its 
policy.  As  a  result,  a  determined  effort 
to  abrogate  the  Treaty  of  1832  was  un- 
dertaken. When  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  December  13,  1911,  passed  the 
Sulzer  Joint  Resolution  by  a  vote  of  300 
to  1,  President  Taft,  without  waiting  for 
Senate  approval,  instructed  Secretary  of 
State  Knox  to  notify  Russia  that  the 
treaty  had  been  rescinded.  Essentially  it 
was  a  victory  for  equal  justice  for  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  it  was  much  more.  It 
showed  the  Russian  Government  and  the 
world  that  the  United  States  was  deter- 
mined to  make  clear  that  religious  per- 
secution and  discrimination  was  abhor- 
rent to  Americans  of  all  faiths. 

That  great  principle  still  prevails  in 
this  Nation.  The  Congress  has  gone  on 
record  to  protest  discrimination  of  Soviet 
Jews  and  the  breach  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  its  written  international  com- 
mitments guaranteeing  freedom  of  emi- 
gration. Why  should  not  trade  agree- 
ments between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  seek  to  achieve  this  Na- 
tion's ideals  and  principles?  I  believe 
they  should. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Gibbons)  .  All  time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will 
now  read  the  bill  by  title. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  ACT 


Sec. 


SHORT    TITLE 

101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 


'•International  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS    AND    PTTKPOSE 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  are 
many  activities  undertaken  by  various  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, constitute  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national economic  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  a  sound  and  purposeful  international  eco- 
nomic policy  can  be  better  accomplished 
through  the  closer  coordination  of  (A)  do- 
mestic and  foreign  economic  activity,  and 
(B)  in  particular,  that  economic  behavior 
which,   taken    together,   constitutes   United 
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states  International  economic  policy.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish 
a  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
which  will  provide  for — 

(A)  a  clear  top  level  focus  for  the  full  range 
of  international  economic  policies  incli'.ding 


ments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  with 
one  another  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing a  more  consistent  international  economic 
policy,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  In  connection  therewith; 

(4)   continually    assess    the   progress   and 


ir^riP  investment,  balance  of  payments,  and     effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  to  carry  out  a 
finance  as  a  coherent  whole;  consistent    international    economic    policy; 

(B)   consistency  between  domestic  and  for- 
eisii  economic  policy: 

"(C)  close  coordination  of  internatonal 
economic  policy  vrtti-.  other  basic  foreign 
policy  components;  ,  „,  , 

(D)  strengthening  the  United  Stales  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade; 

(E)  achieving  equilibrium  In  interna -lonal 
pavment  accounts  of  the  United  States- 

(F)  protecting  and  improving  the  earnings 
of  foreign  Investments 


and 

(5)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  and  foreign  programs 
which  will  promote  a  more  consistent  Inter- 
national economic  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  several  Slates  and  private 
Industry.  Recommendations  under  this  para- 
graph shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to,  policy  proposals  relating  to  monetary 
mechanisms,  foreign  investment,  trade,  the 
balance  of  payments,  foreign  aid,  taxes,  In- 
ternational tourism  and  transportation,  and 


if%\    ftchievlne   freedom  of  movement  of  ...     _„,„» 

peSe  goods  capital.  Information,  and  tech-      International  treaties  ad  agreements  relat 
nology  on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  bas;s; 

(H)   increasing  the  employment  and  real 
income  of  workers  and  consumers  on   the 


basis  of  International  economic  activity. 
It  Is  the  further  purpose  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  Council  with  the  opportunity  to  (A) 
Investigate  problems  with  respect  to  the  co- 
ordination, implementation,  and  long-range 
development  of  international  economic  pol- 
icy and  (B)  make  appropriate  findings  and 
recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
m  the  development  of  a  rational  and  orderly 
international  economic  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

CREATION   OF  COUNCIL   ON    INTERNATIONAL   ECO- 
NOMIC   POLICY 

Sec.  103.  There  Is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  Of  the  President  a  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  title  as  the  "Council") . 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  104.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the  following  members  and  such  additional 
members  as  the  President  may  designate ; 

(1)  The  President. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(6)  TheSecreuary  of  Labor. 

(7)  The  Director  of  'he  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(8)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

(9)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

(10)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  President  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  shall  preside  over  the  meetings 
of  the  Council:  in  his  absence  he  may  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  Council  to  preside  In 
his  place. 

DUTIES    or    THE    COUNCIL 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President,  and  In  addition  to  performing  svich 
other  functions  as  he  may  direct,  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Council  to — 

(1)  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  International  Economic 
Report; 

(2)  review  the  activltes  and  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  Government  which  indi- 
rectly or  directly  relate  to  international  eco- 
nomics and,  for  the  purpose  of  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  In  connection 
therewith,  consider  with  some  degree  of  spec- 
ificity the  substance  and  scope  of  the  Inter- 
national economic  policy  of  the  United 
States,  which  consideration  shall  include  ex- 
amination of  the  economic  activities  of  (A) 
the  various  agencies,  departments,  and  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Federal  Government, 
(B)  the  several  States,  and  (C)  private 
industry; 

(3)  consider  policies  and  programs  for  co- 
ordinating the  activities  of  all  the  depart- 


ing to  all  such  matters.  In  addition  to  other 
appropriate  objectives,  such  policy  proposals 
should  be  developed  with  a  view  toward  ful- 
filling the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  102. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member 
of  the  Council  enumerated  In  section  104 
other  than  the  President  to  testify  before 
committees  of  the  Congress  on  the  annual 
International  Economic  Report  and  on  re- 
ports supplementary  to  the  International 
Economic  Report. 

REPORT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the  be- 
ginning of  each  regtilar  session  (commenc- 
ing with  the  year  1973)  a  report  on  the  inter- 
national economic  position  of  the  United 
States  (hereinafter  called  the  International 
Economic  Report  which  shall  Include — 

(1)  information  and  statistics  describing 
characteristics  of  International  economic  ac- 
tivity and  Identifying  significant  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  and  developments; 

(2)  a  review  of  the  international  economic 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
review  of  domestic  and  foreign  economic 
conditions  and  other  significant  matters 
affecting  the  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  of  their  effect 
on  the  International  trade,  investment,  fi- 
nancial, and  monetary  position  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  a  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
declared  in  section  102.  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  tlie  Congress  reports  supplemen- 
tary to  the  International  Economic  Report, 
each  of  which  may  Include  such  supplemen- 
tary or  revised  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the 
purposes  and  policy  objectives  set  forth  In 
section  102. 

executive    director    and   staff    of   the 

COUNCIL 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  staff  of  the  Council  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Executive  Director  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  he  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
provided  for  level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (5  U.S.C.  5313).  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Executive  Director  on  a  full-time  basis 
to 

(1)  direct  the  activities  of  the  Council 
staff. 

(2)  develop  the  agenda  and  supporting 
materials  for  Council  meetings  and  review 
all  matters  before  the  Council, 

(3)  establish  a  work  program  (including 
topics  and  the  selection  of  individuals  to 
carry  out  particular  assignments. 

(b)  (1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  staff  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 


"(97 1  Deputy  Director,  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy.". 

(3)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(132)  Assistant  Directors,  Council  011 
Iniernational  Economic  Pollcy(2,.". 

(c)  With  tlie  approval  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  ihe  rate  now  or  here- 
after provided  for  GS-18. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, the  '.ead  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  author- 
ized to  detail,  on  reimbursable  basis,  any  of 
its  personnel  to  the  Council  to  assist  li  In 
carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  Act. 

authorization  for  appropriations 
Sec.  108.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973 
the  amount  of  $1,400,000. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  resemng 
the  right  to  object.  I  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  the  rule  provides,  does  it  not, 
for  the  bill  to  be  read  by  title? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  adopt  the  rule  for 
the  bill  to  be  read  by  title,  if  it  is  not 
read? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Just  to  save  time,  to 
give  Members  more  time  to  talk. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  ask  for 
this  rule? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  agi'eed  to  it  and 
wanted  it;  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  does  the  gentle- 
man want  to  set  aside  the  reading  of  the 
bill  for  now? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  all  right.  The 
Members  have  the  bill  and  can  read  it 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  vote  for  the  rule ; 
therefore,  I  object  to  dispensing  with 
the  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Tne  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  I. 

Mr.  HANNA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  move  that  we  con- 
sider this  title  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gibbons  > .  The  motion  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Then  I  will  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  title  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califoi-nia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentleman 
vote(*' against  the  rule.  I  might — did  the 
gentleman  from  California  vote  against 
the  adoption  of  the  rule? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  do  not  believe  we  went 
through  any  rollcall  on  voting  for  the 
rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh.  yes.  we  did. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Then  I  voted  for  the  rule. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  object. 
The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
title. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    M>.    CULVEB 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Culver:  On 
page  1.  after  line  7,  insert  the  following: 

"EXPIRATION    DATE 

"Sec.  102.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
expire  on  June  30.  1973.  unless  extended  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congre.ss." 

And  redesignate  the  following  section  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  is  self  explanatory. 
It  would  provide  for  the  existence  of  the 
council  by  statutory  action  for  a  period 
of  1  year  and  would  limit  its  statutory 
life  to  that  period. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  was 
adopted  earlier  this  week  In  the  Senate 
version  of  this  legislation  and  would 
place  the  House  bill  in  conformity  with 
that  version. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  as  I  said  earUer  dur- 
ing the  general  debate,  in  my  judgment 
it  would  be  extremely  unwise  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  tliis  legislation  today. 
I  say  that  in  no  way  to  suggest  a  criti- 
cism of  the  appropriate  importance  and 
emphasis  placed  by  this  administration 
on  the  critical  question  of  how  we  can 
most  effectively  coordinate  and  harmo- 
nize the  conduct  of  American  foreign  ec- 
onomic policy.  It  is  desperately  needed 
and  it  is  currently  in  a  state  of  disarray. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment because,  in  my  judgment,  to  do  this 
without  qualification  for  an  indefinite 
life  span  would  be  unwise  and  imwar- 
ranted  based  on  the  state  of  congression- 
al imderstanding  of  the  most  appropri- 
ate mechanism  by  which  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  can  carry  out 
this  important  responsibihty. 

Now  I  have  indicated  earlier  that  we 
are  holding  hearings  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  These  are  in- 
deed exhaustive  hearings  on  the  subject. 
The  witnesses  to  date  have  been  ex- 
tremely conflicting  in  their  recommenda- 
tions— those  of  both  administrations  in 
recent  years,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats — and  reasonable  men  have 
very  important  and  real  and  fundamen- 
tally sound  differences  of  judgment  as  to 
how  we  best  approach  this  subject. 

It  seems  to  me,  this  president,  as  any 
president,  should  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  his  foreign  economic 
policy  in  a  way  that  is  compatible  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  as  he 
perceives  them  to  be.  This  is  what  this 
President,  in  fact,  has  done,  as  have  his 
predecessors  in  the  past. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of 
the  Committee,  he  has  every  opportu- 
nity now  to  continue  such  an  approach 
through  executive  authority.  It  is  not 
necessary-  to  bind  the  hands  of  some  sub- 
sequent President  whoever  he  may  be, 
regardless  of  party,  with  yet  one  more 
institutionalized  mini-bureaucracy  in 
the  White  House. 


It  seems  to  me.  recent  history  is  all  too 
clear  when  this  begins  to  occur,  the  prob- 
lem of  accountabiUty  and  accessibility 
and  responsiveness  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  the  Con- 
gress to  bring  about  this  objective  of  an 
effective  working  partnership  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley)  sug- 
gested, is  absolutely  impossible.  Hiding  in 
the  White  House  basement,  imder  the 
cloak  of  executive  privilege,  is  not  the 
most  effective  way,  I  respectfully  submit, 
to  bring  about  the  meeting  of  minds  be- 
tween the  legislative  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment on  the  one  hand  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  on  the  other 
hand. 

I  think  it  is  very  unwise  for  us  to  es- 
tablish one  more  bureaucracy  at  a  cost 
of  $1,400,000  a  year,  in  the  first  year— 
and  to  put  29  more  people  on  the  White 
House  payroll  in  the  White  House, 
cloaked  in  executive  privilege  and  un- 
accoimtable  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  and  then  to  say 
in  the  same  breath  that  we  have  worked 
out  a  mechanism  to  insure  close  cooper- 
ation between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  Government  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  economic  policy. 

My  friends,  that  is  just  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  It  seems  to  me.  at  a  minimum, 
if  we  are  going  to  be  so  unwise  as  to  en- 
act this  legislation  today,  then  clearly  it 
would  be  not  only  in  the  interest  of  Con- 
gress in  fulfilling  its  responsibilities  to 
monitor  and  to  perform  its  appropriate 
congressional  oversight  role  to  do  this 
in  a  way  that  would  afford  tis  a  1- 
year  test  trial  period  and  also  a  year 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  performance  of 
this  Coimcil  which,  incidentally,  only 
met  three  times  last  year  during  the 
whole  year,  to  cee  whether  or  not  this  is, 
in  fact,  the  way  we  wish  to  proceed  or 
whether  or  not  this  Congress  can  meet 
its  responsibilities  to  come  forward  and 
to  suggest  to  the  executive  branch — to 
suggest  to  the  institutional  organization 
of  the  executive  structure  a  more  ap- 
propriate method. 

I  urge  the  support  of  this  amendment 
and  its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halli  Mr.  Culver  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mans  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  The 
gentleman  has  argued  well  from  his 
point  of  view.  I  am  advised  with  the 
lapse,  as  of  2  days  ago,  of  the  executive 
authority  for  this  coimcil;  namely,  Au- 
gust 1  that  foreign  economic  policy  is 
being  handled  under  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  en- 
large upon  that  and  explain  any  dan- 
gers therein,  if  that  is  so. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
respond.  We  are  considering  in  this  pres- 
ent legislation  two  distinct  and  entirely 
separate  matters,  and  as  suggested  prop- 
erly by  Mr.  Rousselot,  I  believe  it  is 
highly  irregular  and  improper  and  with- 
out any  rational  jiostification.  In  fact, 


we  have  on  the  one  hand  the  problem 
of  the  continuation  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act,  which,  of  course,  is  an  entirely 
separate  matter  and  whose  life  has  ex- 
pired as  of  the  first  of  August,  so  it  is 
necessary  that  this  Congress  should  act 
with  a  certain  degree  of  urgency  and 
haste  in  the  continuation  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  authority. 

Separately  and  totally  independent  of 
this  measure  is  this  recommendation  be- 
fore the  House  this  afternoon  to  create 
by  statutory  authority  a  body  that  has 
existed  for  the  past  18  months  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
called  the  Council  for  International 
Economic  Policy.  Now,  the  administra- 
tion has  come  forward  and  made  this 
request  and  I  am  only  suggesting,  frank- 
ly, that  we  should  await  the  action  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
to  complete  its  hearings  and  to  make 
a  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  in 
fact  this  is  the  soimdest  way  to  ap- 
proach it,  and  it  is  in  no  way  to  preju- 
dice the  very  important  work  that  this 
administration  has  done  and  the  out- 
standing and  able  direction  that  it  has 
received  luider  Mr.  Peterson. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
again  expired. 

<By  imanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa)  Mr.  Culver 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  just  want  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  imder 
an  Executive  order  issued  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon, an  Executive  order  which  I  have 
here.  No.  11677,  the  President  actually 
extended  the  provisions  of  the  Export 
Control  Act  by  Executive  order.  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  can  legally  do  this,  but 
he  did  it,  so  even  that  will  be  continued 
without  the  passage  of  this  law. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  additional  question? 
Mr.  CULVER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missoiui. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  question  is  simply  this: 
If  there  is  this  tu-gency  for  title  II  or  for 
executive  extension,  why  has  not  either 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
come  up  with  the  answer  before  July 
24,  when  this  bill  is  dated  as  having 
being  introduced? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  lov.a  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  This  amendment  would 
give  the  statute  a  year's  limitation.  It 
is  tuinecessai-j-  and  will  only  serve  to  un- 
dercut the  work  which  we  hope  that  this 
council  will  do.  It  is  unnecessary  because 
the  bill  contains  only  a  years  author- 
ization for  fimds  anyway.  They  will  have 
to  come  back  to  this  Congress  actually  in 
much  less  than  a  year  for  new  author- 
ization. At  that  time  we  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  review  the  operations  of 
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the  council  to  see  whether  or  not  it  has 
fulfilled  the  objectives  of  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation. 

What  this  amendment  will  do  is  to 
keep  the  council  and  its  staff  more  con- 
cerned with  its  own  legislative  status 
rather  than  working  on  the  many  im- 
portant and  substantive  problems  for 
which  this  council  is  being  established. 

Let  us  look  at  the  time  element.  The 
amendment  proposes  that  the  legislation 
expire  in  June.  However,  if  we  were  to 
authorize  the  council  now.  the  organiza- 
tion mil  not  get  its  operating  funds  until 
the  final  supplemental  bill  is  passed  when 
we  adjourn.  ,  ,  ^  „ 

I  do  not  know  how  many  ciTstal-ball 
gazers  know  when  we  are  going  to  ad- 
journ, but  I  would  presume  that  that 
council  could  not  be  working  for  more 
than  8  months  before  it  would  be  can- 
celed under  this  amendment.  Legislative 
action  that  finds  reason  for  creating  an 
organization  so  unconvincing  that  it 
offers  assurance  of  only  8  or  9  montlis 
of  life  is  bound  to  have  a  negative  impact 
on  the  organization's  effectiveness.  In 
ti-uth,  the  gentleman  who  has  offered  the 
amendment  has  indicated  that  he  op- 
poses the  council,  and  this  is  one  way  to 
ruin  it. 

It  certainly  will  make  it  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  attract  into  this  coun- 
cil highly  qualified  people. 

The  Council  and  its  staff  are  going  to 
need  all  of  the  highest  quality  talent 
they  can  get  to  deal  effectively  with  such 
problems  as  international  monetaiy  re- 
form, expansion  of  our  exports,  and  a 
host  of  other  very  critical  problems.  I 
strongly  suggest  that  this  is  a  completely 
inadequate  period — this  8  months — 
which,  if  imposed  will  hamper  the  oper- 
ations of  the  counsel.  Worse,  it  will  im- 
dercut  what  the  legislation  tries  to  ac- 
complish; namely,  to  give  a  visible  per- 
manent structure  to  the  organization  of 
the  President's  Office  that  will  deal  in  a 
coordinated  manner  with  international 
economic  policy  issues. 

I  think  it  is  far  more  desirable  to  re- 
ject the  amendment  and  to  reexamine 
the  Comicil  at  the  authorization  stage, 
when  it  comes  up  for  fiscal  year  1974 
fimds. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
every  Member  here  is  concerned  that 
Congress  not  lose  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities and  that  it  have  an  ap- 
propriate input  in  policymaking.  I  be- 
lieve legislative  establishment  of  the 
Coimcil  gives  Congress  a  better  position 
to  be  informed  and  to  review  the  oper- 
ations of  this  Council. 

Remember,  the  Coimcil  is  operating, 
it  is  doing  its  coordinating  job,  but  in 
this  bill  we  give  the  President  this  statu- 
tory organization.  We  force  him  to  re- 
port to  us  on  international  economic  pol- 
icy. The  report  will  include  recommen- 
dations for  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  the  legislation.  In  addition,  each 
member  of  the  CIEP  is  required  by  this 
legislation  to  testify  before  the  commit- 
tees of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  obvious  that 
to  limit  this  bill  by  amendment  to  make 
it  a  1-year  restriction — which  actually 
is  an  8-month  restriction — will   abso- 


lutely hamper  that  which  we  are  trying 
to  develop. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

As  the  committee  knows,  I  think  this 
will  be  the  first  time  in  histoiT  when  we 
have  a  date  of  termination  before  we 
have  a  date  of  effectiveness.  I  am  sm-e 
the  author  of  the  amendment  does  not 
realize  he  has  set  a  date  of  termination 
of  1  year  hence  when  we  do  not  have  in 
this  legislation  any  time  for  effectiveness. 
I  think  the  gentleman  is  a  little  pre- 
mature in  proposing  a  date  for  termina- 
tion before  we  have  a  date  for  effective- 
ness. 

To  that  I  will  add,  when  the  commit- 
tee realizes  they  have  to  wait  for  the 
funds  if  the  Council  is  established  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  my  remarks  to  be 
consti-ued  as  being  in  opposition  to  the 
existence  of  the  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy,  either  by  Execu- 
tive order  or  indeed  by  legislative  action. 
The  critical  question  here  is  whether  w'e 
in  Congiess  are  really  in  a  position  at 
this  point  in  time  to  make  that  kind  of 
judgment  or  in  fact  to  make  that  kind 
of  decision. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  author  of  the 
amendment  that  is  being  considered,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  has  just  pro- 
tested he  is  not  really  against  a  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy,  but 
certainly  in  the  last  hour  the  gentleman 
has  indicated  his  vehement  opposition 
to  the  legislation  that  is  oefore  us  today, 
and  in  fact  his  amendment  says  that  he 
will  put  a  gun  at  the  head  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  way  of  saying  that  this  Council, 
if  it  does  come  into  existence,  is  going 
to  expire  a  year  from  now. 

The  fact  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade  did  insist  on  1-year  funding.  That 
is  the  most  effective  way  of  establish- 
ing congressional  review  of  the  activities 
of  the  Council  that  there  can  possibly  be. 
We  do  not  say  the  authority  i-uns  out. 
We  just  say  the  funding  authority  runs 
out,  and  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence. As  I  say,  we  insisted  on  this  just 
as  we  iiosisted  on  the  annual  report  from 
the  Council  to  the  Congress,  just  as  we 
insisted  on  the  availability  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  appear  before  the 
appi'opriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
to  respond  to  questions  and  inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

So  I  say  tliat  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  serves  no  useful 
purpose  whatsoever.  He  says  that  we 
should  wait  until  further  recommenda- 
tions are  developed  either  out  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Affairs  or  pursuant  to  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  commission  to  study  the  orga- 
nizational restructuring  of  our  foreign 
policy  establishment,  that  will  report 
back  in  1974. 

The  idea  that  we  ought  to  emasculate 
the  Council  while  awaiting  the  results  of 
the  study  which  Congress  authorized  in 
title  6  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Author- 
izations Act — a  study  which  will  not  be 
completed  until  1974 — is,  when  we  look 
at  it,  very  unsound.  This  matter  can  be 
studied  interminably,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, many  things  are  happening  on  the 
international  economic  front — things 
that  simply  are  not  going  to  await  com- 
pletion of  all  the  studies  that  can  pos- 
sibly determine  w-hat  is  the  ultimate,  all- 
perfect  organizational  structure  for  deal- 
ing with  international  economic  matters. 
I  personally  find  no  fault  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  Comicil  and  its  organization 
as  set  forth  in  H.R.  15989.  I  think  it  is 
probably  just  about  as  good  a  meclianism 
as  anyone  is  likely  to  devise.  However,  if 
further  studies  do  come  up  with  a  better 
mechanism  or.  if  experience  shows  us 
that  we  would  like  to  alter  the  Comicil  in 
any  way,  then  we  will  certamly  be  free 
to  do  so. 

The  next  2  years  are  going  to  be  very 
important  to  the  United  States  in  man- 
aging its  international  economic  affairs 
and,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
may  not  fee.  that  this  is  the  ultimate 
method  of  handling  these  matters,  cer- 
tainly there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Coimcil  organization  is  far  superior  to 
the  situation  before  its  inception — a  sit- 
uation with  no  specified  organization  to 
concern  itself  with  coordination  of  the 
broad  range  of  international  economic 
issues. 

In  the  18  months  since  its  inception 
the  Council  organization  and  its  staff 
have  been  involved  with  a  broad  range 
of  top  level  problems. 

For  example,  its  first  accomplish- 
ment— and  a  very  important  one — was 
simply  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can public,  the  growing  economic  inter- 
dependence of  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  the  new  position  of  the  United  States 
in  that  world.  The  briefings  given  us  by 
Mr.  Peterson,  when  he  was  the  first  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Council,  and  the 
material  developed  by  him  and  by  the 
Council  and  its  staff  and  published  under 
the  title  "The  U.S.  in  the  Changing 
World  Economy'  has  been.  I  believe,  ex- 
tremely valuable.  In  fact.  I  think  we  may 
find  that  the  document  wherein  the 
United  States  recognized,  for  the  first 
time,  the  new  importance  of  interna- 
tional economic  issues  and  began  to 
formulate  a  national  strategy  to  deal  witli 
these  issues — and  the  need  for  a  strategy 
with  which  we  deal  with  tlie  facts  of 
international  economic  interdependence 
and  competition. 

The  Council  has,  in  the  last  18  months, 
been  intimately  involved  in  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  our  international 
economic  policy.  It  has  been  in  on  the 
trade  negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  from 
the  very  beginning — from  development 
of  the  concept  that  we  ought  to  work 
toward  an  expansion  of  our  trade  with 
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the  U.S.S.R.,  through  the  conduct  of  the 
studies  of  the  issue,  then  through  devel- 
opment of  the  strategy  to  be  employed, 
and  now  it  is  a  key  unit  in  effectively 
coordinating  the  tactics  of  the  various 
p.gencies  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
negotiations. 

Trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.  is.  of  course, 
only  one  of  many  issues  in  which  the 
Council  has  been  involved.  There  have 
been  similar  efforts  involving  Canada, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  other 
governments  and  a  great  deal  of  CIEP 
managed  work  on  other  matteis  includ- 
ing export  expansion,  foreign  investment, 
and  other  matters.  More  remains  to  be 
done. 

In  deciding  on  this  issue,  I  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  a.sk  ourselves  this 
question-  "Given  the  benefit  of  hind- 
sight, and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
events  of  the  past  18  months,  knowing 
the  record  of  the  Council  and  its  accom- 
plishments, would  we  prefer  that  the 
President  had  not  created  it?"  I  think 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  a  definite 
and  emphatic  "No." 

The  President  needs  a  White  House 
level  mechanism  to  assist  him  in  these 
matters  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  this 
mechanism  be  determinate,  specific,  and 
publicly  defined. 

I  further  believe  that  the  provision  in 
this  authorization  bill  which  requires  the 
Council  to  provide  us  an  annual  report 
will  require  the  Council  to  continue  and 
expand  the  kind  of  long-range  investiga- 
tion and  thinking  that  was  begim  with 
the  development  and  pubhcation  of  "The 
United  States  in  the  Changing  World 
Economy"  and  that  this  report  will  do 
much  to  keep  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic better  informed  in  an  area  of  our 
affairs  that  has  been  too  long  neglected. 
With  nothing  more  than  an  11 -month 
life,  the  Council  will  be  hobbled  in  its 
operations  and  unable  to  reach  its  full 
potential.  For  its  staff,  the  Council  will 
have  to  continue  to  rely  exclusively  on 
personnel  borrowed  from  other  govern- 
mental agencies — it  will  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain permanent  personnel  or  consultants 
from  the  private  sector — it  will  lack  the 
recognition,  stature,  and  sense  of  perma- 
nence that  even  a  limited  2-year  statu- 
tory life  would  provide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not  propose 
the  creation  of  some  vast  new  bureauc- 
racy that  will  develop  a  constituency  in- 
suring its  unlimited  tenure.  Rather,  it 
provides  only  the  recognition  and  au- 
thorization of  a  verj'  small,  but  very 
important  organization  for  a  very  short, 
but  very  Important  period — a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  President,  whoever  he  may 
be,  will  need  the  very  best  advice  and 
assistance  he  can  get  in  the  interna- 
tional economic  field. 

I  am  confident  that  I  speak  for  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  when  I  say  that  we  all 
fully  realize  that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  certainly  has  a  shared  inter- 
est in  certain  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  title  I  of  H.R.  15989— specifically  that 
which  speaks  of  the  close  coordination 
of  International  economic  policy  with 
other  basic  foreign  policy  components. 
We  all  realize  that  the  bilateral  aid  pro- 


gram certainly  is  an  important  factor  in 
our  international  economic  policy  con- 
siderations, and  we  acknowledge  the 
longstanding  oversight  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  policies  formulated 
here  are  implemented  in  our  diplomatic 
posts  overseas. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
too.  certainly  has  its  own  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  the  formu- 
lation of  international  economic  policy, 
as  we  all  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cuirency  has  had  a  long- 
standing re.sponsibUity  for  stabilization 
of  the  domestic  economy,  including  poli- 
cies affecting  prices  and  wages;  for  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  program  of  export 
credit:  for  the  control  of  exports  of  goods 
and  technology  for  reasons  of  national 
security  and  domestic  economic  welfare, 
as  well  as  for  foreign  policy  considera- 
tions; for  the  value  of  the  currency;  for 
the  international  flow  of  capital  includ- 
ing foreign  direct  investment;  and  for 
the  funding  and  oversight  of  multilateral 
lending  institutions  in  which  the  United 
States  participates.  Therefore  the  com- 
mittee certainly  has  a  central  interest 
in  those  purposes  which  go  to  the  ques- 
tion  of   consistency   between   domestic 
and  foreign  economic  policy;  strength- 
ening the  United  States  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  trade;  achieving  equilib- 
rium in  international  payment  accounts 
of  the  United  States;  protecting  and  im- 
proving the  earnings  of  foreign  invest- 
ments; achieving  freedom  of  movement 
of  people,   goods,   capital,   information, 
and    technology    on    a    reciprocal    and 
worldwide  basis;  and  increasinc  the  em- 
ployment and  real  income  of  workers 
and  consumers  on  the  basis  of  inter- 
national economic  activity. 

These  longstanding  responsibilities 
and  concerns  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  compel  me  to 
urge  you,  my  colleague,  that  we  neither 
delay  nor  frustrate  the  work  to  achieve 
an  orderly  and  rational  international 
economic  policy.  The  amendment  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  was 
privileged,  along  with  many  Members  of 
this  body,  to  hear  his  remarks  earlier  in 
the  general  debate.  I  believe  he  made  a 
verj'  persuasive  argument  for  the  com- 
mittee bill. 

Let  me  make  one  or  two  personal 
observations. 

If  my  recollection  is  correct,  when  we 
established  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil by  statute  we  did  not  limit  it  to  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  Congress  at 
that  time  realized  that  if  we  were  going 
to  have  an  effective  National  Security 
Council  it  had  to  have  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time  for  existence  to  justify  the 
job  that  it  was  given. 

If  my  recollection  is  correct,  when  we 
estoblished  the  Domestic  Coxmcil  by  the 
reorganization  process  we  did  not  limit 
its  existence  to  a  very  short  span  of 
time.  We  realized  that  if  that  group  were 


to  do  its  job  effectively  it  had  to  have 
time  to  organize  and  to  effectuate  what 
it  thought  would  be  a  responsible  dp- 
mestic  policy. 

Now,  this  proposal  is  the  third  leg  of  a 
policy  of  an  important  table  interna- 
tionally and  domestically  for  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  me  to  start  out  with 
an  abbreviated  period  of  time  to  justify 
its  existence  would  be  a  wrong  approach. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  defeated.  I  say  strongly  to  my 
Republican  friends,  I  know  from  personal 
conversations  the  President  considers 
this  a  matter  of  highest  priority. 

The  testimony  of  the  now  Secretary  of 
Commerce  was  very  persuasive.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  respect  and  admiration  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  job  he 
previously  held  and  the  job  he  is  trying 
to  do  now  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
will  be  persuasive  for  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  all 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  state  of  our  trade 
and  our  trade  policy.  What  we  want  is  a 
better  mechanism  for  the  effectuation  of 
trade  policy.  We  do  not  want  to  under- 
cut the  effort  that  is  being  made  to  bring 
about  a  more  coherent,  rational,  orderly 
development  and  implementation  of  in- 
ternational economic  policy. 

Let  us  please  defeat  this  amendment, 
because  only  by  doing  so  do  we  give  the 
essential  authority  to  the  President  to 
act  in  a  way  that  is  rational  and  intelli- 
gent. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  serving  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  have  supported  this  leg- 
islation, particularly  because  I  believe  it 
is  very  important  that  we  develop  the 
kind  of  expertise  needed  to  take  care 
of  our  interests  in  the  economic  inter- 
faces around  the  world  that  match  those 
of  the  people  with  whom  we  must  com- 
pete. I  must  say,  our  record  on  the  track 
in  not  too  good. 

Let  me  also  take  this  time  to  point  out 
a  couple  of  other  very  important  things, 
which  this  situation  we  are  now  hearing 
points  out  to  me. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  have  more  joint  hearings  on 
matters  on  which  there  is  a  possibility 
of  overlapping  jurisdiction. 

I  say  that  because  I  point  out  to  you 
gentlemen  in  the  House  one  of  the  ways 
to  create  a  vacuum  in  our  power  is  for 
us  to  become  embroiled  with  each  other 
and  leave  everything  to  the  Executive  to 
fill  in  that  power  vacuum  which  we  have 
left.  This  kind  of  action  does  precisely 
that.  The  other  thing  it  points  out  is  cer- 
tainly this  House  has  been  derelect  in  the 
extreme,  as  I  said  before,  in  sending  out 
task  forces  who  have  an  oversight  on 
what  is  going  on  in  this  Govenunent  after 
we  have  enacted  legislation.  We  need  to 
concern  ourselves  about  Implementation. 
Unless  our  committees  are  prepared  to 
use  much  of  the  manpower  and  the  talent 
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and  the  energies  of  some  of  the  younger 
members  who  have  the  time  and  who 
have  the  interest  and  who  have  the 
energy  to  get  out  and  get  mto  the  task 
force  job  that  will  bring  into  the  House 
new  expertise  which  we  do  not  have  at 
present,  we  will  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  Executive  in  the  maimer  that  I 
have  heard  it  expressed  on  the  floor  or 
in  the  well  of  the  House.  So  I  say  let  us 
take  some  lessons  from  what  we  have  here 
engendered  in  a  discussion  between  the 
two  different  committees.  Let  us  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  doing  the 
thorough  kind  of  job  that  will  allow  us 
to  stand  up  and  compete  in  the  power 
equalization  which  was  anticipated  by 
the  men  who  drew  up  our  Constitution. 
They  spoke  of  separate  but  equal 
branches.  We  are  separate  but  our  status 
as  an  equal  is  highly  eroded  by  our  own 
neslect. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  All  I  wanted 
to  add  is  I  wondered  if  the  gentleman 
would  not  agree  with  me  that  what  we 
are  asking  for  here  is  statutory  authority. 

It  just  seems  to  me  to  make  sense  that 
with  the  recommendations  coming  along 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  I  wonder  if  it  is  not  better  to  have 
some  vehicle  to  work  w  ith  in  the  recom- 
mendations that  come  out.  and  then  we 
can  change  it  in  order  to  fit  their  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  a  par- 
ticle of  good  if  we  do  not  follow  up  on 
this  legislation.  The  partnership  in  which 
one  partner  turns  over  its  money  and 
goods  and  tools  to  the  other  partner,  and 
then  says,  come  and  see  me  a  year  from 
today.  And  report  on  what  is  going  on. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  work  a  partner- 
ship. You  had  better  be  able  to  look  over 
the  shoulder  of  your  partner  and  see  what 
he  is  doing,  or  else  you  will  be  out  of 
business.  That  is  unhappily  where  our 
partnerships  with  the  executive  branch 
always  end. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  think  my  time  has 
passed,  and  I  have  made  the  point  I 
wanted  to  make.  I  hope  it  vnll  sink  in 
for  every  Member  sitting  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House.  I  think  we 
ought  to  examine  carefully  what  we  are 
doing  here  today  in  the  bill  itself  and 
what  this  amendment  proposes  to  do.  We 
are  now  in  the  first  days  of  August,  and 
it  Is  the  intent,  I  am  s\ire,  to  have  this 
legislation  become  retroactive  to  July  31, 
so  as  to  pick  up  where  the  present  ex- 
piration of  the  Export  Administration 
Act  fell  off.  The  council,  if  you  give  it  a  1- 
year's  existence,  will,  therefore,  not  have 
1  year's  existence,  but  will  have  less  than 
1  year's  existence.  We  would  be  giving 
statutory  authority  and  statutory  recog- 
nition to  a  council  which  in  aniy  a  few 
months,  in  effect,  would  self-destruct 
absent  further  aflBrmative  action  by  the 
Congress.  I  think  that  any  examination 


of  such  a  provision  would  by  anyone  out- 
side of  the  Congress  appear  to  be  ir- 
responsible on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 
Since  the  fimding  of  the  council,  which  is 
really  the  guts,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  of 
the  legislation,  expires  in  a  year,  why  is 
it  necessai-y  that  we,  in  effect,  call  for 
the  deathknell  of  the  council  even  before 
it  is  created? 

The  proponent  oT  this  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  »Mr.  Culver  >  has 
mentioned  tc  you  that  there  is  a  2- 
year  study  being  done  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  totally  consistent  and  logical 
for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  at  least 
have  called  for  a  2-year  life  of  the 
comicil  and  a  2-year  authorization  of  the 
council  if  he  in  any  way  wishes  to  poiiit 
to  the  study  that  he  has  described  as  a 
basis  for  support  of  his  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  th3  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  be  willing  to  accept  a  2-year 
authorization  of  the  council. 

The  third  pouit  I  would  make,  and  to 
suggest  to  all  of  you  that  it  gives  you 
ample  reason  for  opposing  this  amend- 
ment, is  that  in  effect  the  Senate  has 
given  the  council  a  1-year  life  by  its 
language,  and  that  will  be  before  the 
conference,  and  if  there  is  some  justifica- 
tion and  if  the  conferees  in  tlieir  wisdom 
think  there  would  be  justification  lor 
a  1-year  life  of  the  council,  it  is  alreiidy 
available. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  stated.  I  think  that  each  of 
the  Members  should  oppose  this  amend- 
ment if.  for  not  my  reasons,  your  own 
reasons  which  are  obvious. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
if  it  is  not  true  that  tlie  title  itseK  fur- 
nishes us  a  good  example  of  what  hap- 
pens if  we  extend  something  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  Here  is  a  bill  over  wliich 
there  is  no  controversy,  no  debate,  no 
jurisdictional  squabbles,  and  still  it  has 
already  expired,  despite  our  best  inten- 
tions. What  would  you  think  would  hap- 
pen to  the  council  where  there  is  con- 
troversy? It  seems  to  me  that  within  the 
bill  itself  we  have  a  wonderful  example 
of  what  would  happen  if  we  were  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  right;  not  only  do 
we  put  a  gun  at  the  head  of  the  present 
administration,  but  by  a  1-year  life  of 
this  council  we  put  a  gim  at  the  head  of 
the  Congress  because  it  would  be  up 
to  us  and  the  Congress  to  either  let  it 
expire  by  default  in  11  months,  or  to 
reenact  legislation  which,  if  we  pass 
this  legislation  today,  we  have  considered 
to  be  good  legislation  and  necessary  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  think 
that  they  would  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver  »  Is  not  based  ex- 


clusively on  the  merits  of  the  particular 
commission  that  we  are  referring  to  be- 
cause I  think  that  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  fact  that  the  Executive  does 
need  advice  in  this  very  vital  field  of  in- 
ternational ti-ade  at  the  present  time.  In 
fact,  I  question  the  desirability  of  the 
title  I.  But  I  am  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  proliferation  of  the  advisorj'  commis- 
sions that  has  taken  place  in  our  Gov- 
ernment over  the  last  few  years. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
GROSS)  said  a  short  time  ago.  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee,  which 
I  have  the  hcnoi  of  chairing,  has  found 
that  there  are  something  like  3.000  oi 
these  commissions  in  existence,  and  that 
they  spend  between  $75  and  SlOO  million 
a  year,  and  that  there  are  thousands  of 
people  drawing  salaries  and  payments, 
because  of  their  activities. 

That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  to  s&y 
that  on  occasion  a  new  commission 
should  not  be  set  up,  but  it  does  mean 
that  we  sliould  examine  very  carefully 
any  proposal  to  set  up  so,  substantial  a 
group  as  the  one  proposed  here,  which 
would  have  27  or  30  people  employed  by 
it.  and  would  spend  $1.4  million  a  year. 

There  has  been  discussion  of  the  term 
of  this  council,  and  it  has  been  said  tliat 
tills  bill  provides  only  a  years  term  at 
the  present  time.  I  suggest  that  that  is 
not  true.  If  the  proixinents  of  the  legis- 
lation had  wanted  to  do  so  they  couid 
have  placed  a  specified  termination  date 
in  the  legislation. 

They  could  have  said  that  this  council 
should  terniinate  a  specified  time  after 
its  date  But  tliat  was  not  done.  In  fact, 
this  is  a  permanent  council  under  the 
words  of  this  bill  even  though  it  would  be 
necessary,  to  come  back  for  a  financing 
at  a  later  time.  And  we  all  know  how 
many  similar  units  witli  permanent  au- 
thorization regularly  receive  continuing 
financmg  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  au- 
thorization is  the  significant  part. 

Now  I  do  want  to  refer  to  several  other 
items  related  to  the  specific  setup  of  this 
council  that  I  think  should  be  mentioned. 

Fii-st  of  all,  there  is  an  existing  council 
in  the  executive  branch  at  the  present 
time.  Even  though  this  amendment  were 
adopted — or  even,  the  legislation  not  ap- 
proved— the  existing  executive  bran  -h 
commission  could  ccaitinue.  I  should 
point  out  that  there  it  is  subject  to  tlie 
regulations  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  which  have  recently  been  put 
into  effect  which  control  the  continua- 
tion of  commissions  of  tliis  very  type. 

But  speaking  generally,  what  about  the 
effectiveness  of  a  commission  which  is 
comprised,  as  this  commission  is,  of 
members  of  the  executive  branch  at  the 
verj'  highest  level — the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretar>-  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  so  forth? 
Clearly,  with  this  composition,  this  coun- 
cil is  not  going  to  be  manned  by  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  named.  Studies  that 
our  subcommittee  made  and  set  out  in 
our  report  show  that  some  of  these  peo- 
ple, such  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
for  example,  are  members  of  40  different 
advisory  committees  and  truly  the  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  of  sitting  on  one  more, 
as  important  as  this  one  would  be,  will 
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reduce  the  capacity  of  these  top  level 
people  to  attend  meetings  of  this  council 
and  to  make  contributions  to  it. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  a  body  that  will  be 
continued  on  the  basis  of  third  level  ex- 
ecutives and  will  not  have  the  effective- 
ness or  significance  which  it  purports  to 
have.  So  I  say,  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  put  a  term  to  this  council  and 
why  we  should  not  reserve  to  ourselves 
in  the  executive  branch,  in  view  of  the 
history  of  other  advisory  committees  in 
that  branch— the  difficulty  of  terminat- 
ing them,  we  should  at  least  put  a  specific 
term  to  this  council. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.    FRELINGHXJYSEN.    Mr.    Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr   Chairman,  I  have  listened  to  the 
di-scusslon  on  this  pending  amendment 
with  mixed  emotions. 

Quite  obviously,  we  have  discussed  this 
bill  for  as  long  as  we  have  in  part,  be- 
cause there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween two  committees.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion of  some  overlap  of  jurisdiction,  and 
a  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  proposal 
comes  out  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

I  suppose  that  I  should  come  down 
solidly  on  the  side  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  since  I  serve  on  that 
committee.  Yet,  I  have  doubts  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  pending  amendment.  It 
does  not  attack  the  wisdom  of  givmg 
stetutory  authority  to  a  council  already 
established  by  Executive  order.  It  simply 
seeks  to  give  it  an  extremely  short  life — 
a  move  which  might  well  destroy  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 

It  may  be  that  a  good  case  could  be 
made  for  no  legislative  action  now  on  a 
Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy.  It  does  seem  to  me.  however,  that 
if  we  recognize  that  there  is  a  need,  that 
we  should  establish  this  council  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  not  on  what  would 
obviously  be  a  very  temporary  basis. 
What  point  is  there  to  giving  such  a  brief 
statutory  life  to  this  council?  The  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  in  particular  one  of  its  able  subcom- 
mittees, has  been  deeply  interested  in 
this  whole  subject  should  not  deter  us 
from  acting  today  one  way  or  another  on 
a  particular  proposition. 

I  happen  to  serve  not  only  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  but 
also  as  chairman  of  a  committee  of  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  interested  in  in- 
ternational economic  matters.  In  both 
capacities  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
one  of  the  problems  this  country  has  had 
is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  focus  of  re- 
sponsibility and  attention  within  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  in  this  whole  complicated 
area  of  our  economic  policy. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  President  was 
right  in  taking  by  Executive  action  re- 
sponsibility for  setting  up  a  council  under 
his  direction.  I  only  regret  that  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  of  a  meeting 
of  minds  among  members  of  the  inter- 
ested legislative  committees  as  to  the  ap- 
propriative  legislative  action  to  be  taken, 
or  if  indeed  any  action  should  be  taken. 


It  is  because  of  the  real  need  that  I 
feel  it  entirely  appropriate  that  Congress 
recognize  the  advisabUity  of  providing  a 
clear  focal  point  within  the  Government 
for  matters  of  considerable  substance. 
We  know  that  foreign  economic  policy 
is  going  to  remain  an  important  element 
of  our  overall  foreign  policy  for  a  great 
many  years.  We  know  there  is  need  for 
an  articulation  of  reasonable  positions 
with  respect  to  our  own  policy,  and  with 
respect  to  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. 

I  think  it  is  foolish  for  us  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee— and  I  say  this 
with  all  due  respect  to  those  who  have 
argued  to  this  effect — to  suggest  that  a 
commission,  if  it  is  ever  established,  au- 
thorized to  look  into  the  overall  prob- 
lems of  foreign  policy  of  this  country,  will 
give  this  particular  problem  which  we 
are  now  discussing  meaningful  attention 
within  a  reasonable  time  span.  Surely 
this  is  an  inadequate  argument  for  vot- 
ing down  legislative  authority  for  this 
council.  .„  ^. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  think  it  is  important  at  this  pomt 
in  the  debate  to  clarify  what  has  been  a 
general  misunderstanding  that  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  period  of  the  gen- 
eral debate  and  during  the  amendment 
procedure.  That  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  current  set  of  hearings  of  the 
full  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy which  have  been  continuing  for  sev- 
eral months  on  this  very  subject  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  organizational  structure 
of  the  executive  branch  to  conduct  for- 
eign economic  policy. 

Now,  that  constitutes  a  separate  and 
independent  congressional  inquiry.  Now, 
distinguished  from  that,  references  have 
been  made  to  the  report  of  a  study  which 
will  be  required  to  be  available  publicly 
in  January  of  1974.  which  examines  the 
entire  subject  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy This  report,  of  course,  is  an  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  matter.  Further,  I 
believe,  contrary  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  J. 
William  Stanton)  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  is  not  a  very  simple  thing.  What 
we  are  doing  here  is  making  a  congres- 
sional judgment  that  this  is  the  appro- 
priate and  best  method  to  organize  the 
executive  branch  for  this  purpose.  To 
set  up  statutorily  within  the  White  House 
at  a  cost  of  $1.4  miUion  per  year,  an  en- 
tirely new  mechanism.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  in  possession  of  that  wisdom  at  the 
present  time.  Hopefully  we  will  have  the 
necessary  body  of  understanding  to  make 
a  proper  judgment  on  this  question  at  an 
appropriate  time  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

As  a  more-than-ordinarily  interested 
Member  of  this  body  in  this  particular 
subject  and  related  subjects,  I  am  won- 


dering how  many  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress actually  believe  that  if  you  create 
this  council,  it  will  have  any  authority 
that  is  not  given  to  it  in  actual  practice 
by  the  Secretary  of  State? 

Does  anybody  here  believe  that  these 
provisos  A.  B.  C.  D,  E,  P.  G.  and  H  are 
going  to  be  within  the  province  of  this 
coimcil  to  make  the  determination?  Does 
anyone  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  allow  this  council  to  act 
independently  in  a  matter  of  anything 
dealing  in  foreign  affairs,  economic  or 
otherwise?  How  can  this  particular  coun- 
cil deal  with  the  question  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  U.N.  dealing  with  the  em- 
bargo of  chrome  which  means  life  and 
death  to  the  tool  steel  industry,  the 
greatest  economic  feature  in  the  process 
of  tool  steel  in  the  United  States?  How 
could  this  council  deal  with  it? 

Does  anyone  in  this  room  believe  this 
is  anything  but  another  setup  creating 
dozens  more  of  jobs?  Does  anyone  think 
Mr.  Kissinger  is  going  to  allow  whoever 
becomes  head  of  this  coimcil  to  say  or  do 
anything  until  Mr.  Kissinger  is  back  from 
his  little  secret  trips?  Does  anyone  think 
this  council  will  have  anything  to  say 
about  the  secret  arrangements  made  for 
$3.2  billion  worth  of  American  productive 
machinery  to  be  sent  to  Russia  to  be  paid 
for  in  a  period  of  5  to  20  years  with  the 
production  from  those  factories?  Does 
anyone  think  this  council,  created  to 
spend  additional  millions  of  dollars  will 
have  anything  to  say  when  we  trade  off 
hides  of  cattle  for  shoes  coming  into  the 
United  States?  Does  anyone  think  this 
commission  will  do  anything  under  the 
sun  to  bring  back  to  the  United  States 
any  of  the  glassworkers'  jobs  which  have 
been  going  down  the  drain  since  this  has 
been  in  existence? 

Are  we  to  fool  ourselves  into  believing 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  anything 
more  than  creating  a  little  wee  bit  of  a 
diversion  from  the  serious  matter  we  are 
facing  today— the  greatest  unemploy- 
ment per  thousand  persons  ever  visited 
upon  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth? 
Do  we  honestly  believe  what  we  are  do- 
ing is  going  to  help  this  Nation — and  I 
refer  Members  to  page  3,  paragraph  (H) : 
Increasing  the  employment  and  the  real 
Income  of  workers  and  consumers  on  the 
basis  of  international  economic  activity. 


Have  any  of  the  Members  ever  gone 
into  a  foreign  country  and  checked  into 
the  matter  and  methods  they  operate 
under  when  it  comes  to  this  particular 
type  of  activity?  No  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  allows  one  item  to  come  into 
its  borders  at  a  price  less  than  the  parity 
of  their  cost.  Are  any  Members  trying  to 
tell  me— and  I  have  devoted  the  last  15 
years  of  my  life  to  this  study— this  is 
going  to  do  anything  but  put  a  smoke- 
screen over  the  fact  that  we  have  failed? 

Are  we  saying  now  that  through  all 
these  years  we  have  not  had  a  full  top- 
level,  clear  line  on  economic  policy?  I 
heard  words  similar  to  this  when  we 
passed  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement, 
the  so-called  Kennedy  roimd  bill.  That 
is  the  instrument  which  is  more  respon- 
sible for  economic  conditions  in  this  Na- 
tion today  than  any  other  instrument 
forged  by  man. 

This  is  a  nation  that  was  built  upon 
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jobs  and  job  opportunities.  The  only  rea- 
son it  is  said,  for  going  ahead  with  this 
legislation  is  to  open  up  opportunities  for 
e.xports,  but  is  that  not  what  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  was  going  to  do?  Was  not  that 
the  whole  course  of  the  Kennedy  bill? 
We  were  going  to  create  job  oppovtuni- 

tics 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dent  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) ,  J         n  T    t 

Mr.  DENT.  What  have  v.^e  done?  Let 
me  name  to  the  Members  wloat  v.e  have 
done.  Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
Oh,  yes.  we  have  more  job  opportunities 
in  some  areas.  Let  me  give  some  facts 
and  figiu-es  the  Members  ought  to  know. 
Up  until  last  year  tliis  Government  de- 
liberately liid  the  truth  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

I  was  hooted  at  and  laughed  at  on  this 
floor  when  I  said  we  have  had  a  negative 
balance  of  payments  since  1960.  I  have 
it  publicly  documented  we  have  lost 
over  $11  billion  since  1960.  Right  nov.-, 
today,  we  owe  foreign  countries  $63  bil- 
lion or  S67  billion,  whereas  just  10  or 

II  years  ago  they  owed  us  $27  billion. 
Is  that  what  we  are  talking  about  in 

giving  us  opportunities  to  export?  Wliat 
are  we  exporting? 

By  the  exportation  of  hides  we  destroy 
the  shoe  industry  in  America.  By  the 
exportation  of  wheat  and  feed  grains, 
we  destroy  the  meat  industry  in 
America. 

Are  we  trying  to  kid  ourselves  in  lliis 
day  of  our  lives,  in  this  federation,  when 
we  are  sitting  here  talking  about  thmgs 
that  belong  in  the  past?  All  these  dreams 
belong  in  the  past  and  soon  our  histoiT 
will  belong  in  the  past.  Rome  fell,  because 
it  could  not  recognize  and  would  not 
recognize  tlie  tottering  of  the  columns 
that  held  it  up. 

We  do  not  recognize  that  what  we 
are  doing  is  undermining  them  every 
day  by  digging  deeper. 

Export  contrcd. 

The  only  thing  that  ought  to  be  done 
in  this  world  is  to  recognize  that  nations 
have  to  work  internally  for  the  happi- 
ness and  welfare  of  their  people. 

Are  we  to  fool  ourselves,  the  men  and 
women  of  this  great  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  so-called  protectors  of 
the  welfare  of  our  people,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  better  future  for  our 
people  by  importing  more  Datsuns,  more 
shoes  from  Italy  and  France,  and  all  of 
our  portable  radios?  Do  we  really  and 
sincerely  believe  that  this  piece  of  red 
herring  is  going  to  save  this  Nation  from 
its  inevitable  doom,  torn  apart  from  the 
inside? 

Nothing  will  ever  satisfy  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  and  especially  the  youth,  who 
are  now  venting  their  little  bit  of  spleen 
on  issues  they  cannot  quite  grasp.  When 
they  enter  this  labor  market  in  the  next 
2  years,  5V2  or  7  million  unemployed 
youth  between  the  ag3S  of  18  and  30,  they 
will  know  what  to  do. 

I  see  the  darkening  horizon  in  the 
future,  with  greater  distrust  than  we 
have,  greater  despair  than  we  have,  and 
greater  tears  of  anguish  on  the  part  of 
mothers  and  fathers  who  cannot  do  any- 


thing about  the  youth  that  roam  the 
streets  unemployed,  frustrated,  and 
afraid  of  the  future. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman correctly,  he  stated  that  this 
Council  would  be  under  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes:  I  said  it  would  be  real- 
istically and  practically  under  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  State. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  DENT.  Because  every  agency  we 
have  created  dealing  with  foreign  trade 
has  eventually  come  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  Secretarj'  of  State. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has  an- 
swered me.  I  wanted  to  make  sure  I  was 
quoting  him  correctly. 

The  law  is  vciT  plain  on  this  point.  The 
duties  of  the  Council  are  set  forth  in 
section  105.  Subsection  (a)  states: 

Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President, 
and  In  addition  to  performing  such  other 
functions  as  he  may  direct.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to — 

Then  the  bill  goes  ahead  and  outlines 
the  various  things  they  should  do,  being 
very  specific  about  it. 

On  page  6  it  is  stated : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the 
Council  enumerated  In  section  104  other  than 
the  President  to  testify  before  committees  of 
the  Congress  on  the  anniial  International 
Economic  Report  and  on  reports  supplemen- 
tary to  the  International  Economic  Report. 

Then  it  goes  a'.ead  and  outlines  that 
the  President  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  everj'  year. 

The  members  of  this  Council  will  be  re- 
quii-ed  to  testify  before  the  committees 
of  the  Congress  on  their  reports. 

It  is  certainly  misleading  to  saj'  that  it 
is  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  when  the 
President  is  the  head  of  the  Coimcil.  He 
is  the  head  of  it,  and  he  has  control  of  it 
and  all  its  duties. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  de- 
bated this  one  amendment  for  a  long 
time.  I  feel  we  should  close  debate  on  this 
amendment  in  a  certain  length  of  time. 
I  believe  there  is  only  one  Member  on 
each  side  who  wants  recognition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  10  minutes 
after  I  get  through  with  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  not  have 
any  objection  if  I  can  be  assured  I  will 
have  ample  opportunity  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  if  section  (C)  of 
section  102,  which  says: 

Close  coordination  of  international  eco- 
nomic policy  with  other  basic  foreign  policy 
components — 

Does  not  put  the  Secretai-y  of  State 
right  in  the  driver's  seat  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Now,  then,  here  is  what 
the  council  does.  It  must  be  responsible 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  You 


could  not  make  it  more  specific  than  that. 
Section  105  provides  that  the  council  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  President. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  105  provides 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to  testify 
before  Congress.  Could  you  have  any 
more  control  over  the  council  than  rhaf 

Mr.  CtTLVER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  caimot  yield  right 
now. 

Mr.  CULVER.  The  gentleman  asked  a 
question,  and  I  thought  I  could  answer  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sorry.  You  cm 
get  yoiu:  own  time.  Section  106  requires 
the  coimcil  each  year  to  report  to  the 
Congress.  That  is  full  and  complete.  The 
President  appoints  them.  The  Presideni 
is  the  head  of  it.  and  they  cannot  do  any- 
thing that  amounts  to  anything  unle-s 
the  President  sajs  he  wants  it.  I  do  not 
see  tliat  you  could  have  a  better  setup 
tlian  that  under  the  control  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  under  the 
supervision,  the  supervision  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  gei\tleinr-n 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  do  not  yield.  So 
I  suggest  tliat  the  minority  party  is  right 
in  this.  I  am  always  glad  to  support  the 
miiiority  party  and  our  President  when 
he  is  right,  and  I  think  he  is  right.  He  Is 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  country. 
He  has  apijealed  to  the  Congress  to  pass 
this  bill  like  it  is,  and  I  suggest  it  ought 
to  be  done  that  way. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 

PUCINSKI I  . 

Ml-.  PUCINSKI.  Tliank  you,  I.rr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  as  to  whether  in 
reality  the  Secretarj-  of  State  would  con- 
trol and  dominate  this  Council,  gave  us 
a  long  answer  about  all  of  the  presumed 
safeguards  that  are  in  this  legislation  to 
assure  that  that  will  not  happen.  He  talks 
about  the  fact  that  among  other  things 
this  Council  has  to  file  an  annual  report 
with  the  Congress.  I  wish  we  could  have 
a  dollar  for  every  page  of  reports  filed  iii 
this  Congiess  everj-  year.  We  could  pay 
off  part  of  the  national  debt  with  it.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  such  reports  have 
little  meaning,  but  the  real  guts  of  this 
bill  and  the  real  answer  to  the  question 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Dent)  about  the  Secretar>' 
of  State's  authority  is  found  in  para- 
gi-aph  (c)  of  section  102,  where  the  bill 
provides  close  coordination  on  interna- 
tional economic  policy  with  other  basic 
foreign  policy  components. 

The  Secretary  of  State  sets  the  foreign 
policy  components.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Kissinger  works  very  closely  with  the 
President,  and  he  has  some  other  ideas, 
but  historically  and  basically,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  the  one  who  sets  foreign 
policy  components.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  absolutely  correct  in  say- 
ing that  if  you  pass  this  legislation,  you 
are  going  to  say  to  the  American  people, 
with  regard  to  their  jobs,  their  economic 
survival,  and  the  economic  stirvival  of 
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this  countiT  that  such  survival  must  be 
tied  to  American  foreign  policy  as  set  by 
the  Secretary  and  that  om*  financial 
progress  must  be  closely  coordinated  with 
foreign  policy  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yates  ana 
Mr.  Dent  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Culver.'  ,^^ 

The  CHAraMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to.  I  hope,  conclude  this 
debate,  which  I  realize  has  gone  on  much 
too  long. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  to  refer  to 
the  statement  by  the  Chairman  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  relationship 
under  this  legislation  between  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  on  the  other.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  knows,  at  the  present 
time  it  is  proposed  that  this  Council  be 
headed  by  the  executive  director,  Mr. 
Flanagan,  and  under  this  legislation 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 


gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  headed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  CULVER.  At  the  present  time  the 
executive  director  of  this  Council  is  Mr. 
Flanagan,  and  the  President  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 

I  might  also  say  that  in  the  past  year. 
Mr.  Chairman,  or.  rather,  over  a  period  of 
18  months,  this  Council  that  is  in  exist- 
ence by  executive  authority  met  exactly 
three  times— three  times. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  nature 
of  its  accountability  and  the  accessabllity 
by  Congress  to  the  proceedings  and  the 
deliberations  of  this  CoimcU.  What  is 
being  proposed  here  is  the  establishment, 
make  no  mistake  about  it  whatsover,  but 
what  is  being  proposed  here  is  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
White  House,  within  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  executive  office  building  of  this  gov- 
ernment, one  more  bureaucracy  with  an 
open-ended  stalT  and  authorization,  and 
that  is  coming  down  the  road. 

And  I  will  tell  you  one  more  thing 
about  it.  It  is  going  to  be  headed  by  a 
director  for  whom  executive  privilege  is 
going  to  be  invoked.  What  does  that 
mean?  Well,  we  have  certainly  had  am- 
ple opportunity  in  recent  years  in  the 
Congress  to  know  exactly  what  it  means 
in  terms  of  the  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign policy  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Kissinger. 
It  means  that  the  chief  architect  of  the 
American  foreign  policy  is  not  available 
for  constitutional  consultation  with  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  government  at 
all. 

Oh,  he  might  consent  to  an  occasional 
breakfast  at  a  place  of  his  choosing 
where  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  can  come  to,  and  get  the  word. 
But  that  is  not  what  our  Founding 
Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they  talked 
about  a  separation  of  powers.  That  is  not 
what  our  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind 
when  they  talked  about  a  constructive, 
positive  partnership  between  the  legisla- 
tive and  the  executive  branches  of  our 
Government. 


Now  you  say,  'Well,  they  will  come  be- 
fore the  Congress."  Well,  I  am  going  to 
offer  another  amendment  in  a  few  min- 
utes not  to  provide  that  the  various  coun- 
cil m.embers,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Defense,  and  so  forth, 
come  before  the  Congress.  Of  course  they 
will.  But  I  will  tell  you  who  I  want  to 
see.  I  want  to  see  the  director  of  this 
council.  I  want  to  see  the  executive  di- 
rector of  this  council  before  the  Congress, 
and  accountable  to  the  repiesentatives 
of  the  people. 

We  are  not  creating  here  a  nice,  per- 
sonal arm  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  creating  an  institutional 
mechanism  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  policy  formulation  of  American  for- 
eign economic  policy.  And  we  are  chang- 
ing the  Constitution  that  gives  the  ab- 
solute authority  and  responsibility  to  the 
Congress,  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  right  to  participate  in 
that  formulation.  This  is  creating  a  coun- 
cil with  a  director  who  caimot  appear. 
It  does  not  do  any  good  to  see  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  about  this  council 
that  never  meets  anyway.  What  kind  of 
fools  are  we?  We  cannot  see  that  direc- 
tor, and  he  is  not  required  under  that 
checklist  that  was  read  to  come  before 
even  the  committee  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  Sure,  he  gives  an  annual  re- 
port. I  will  bet  you  cannot  wait  to  read 

it- 

But  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  be- 
ing able  to  monitor  and  to  perform  and 
to  meet  our  basic  responsibilities  and 
congressional  oversight. 

I  am  going  to  have  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  I  hope  will  help  to  insure 
that  in  this  legislation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going 
to  have  before  us  this  afternoon  once 
again  this  issue  of  executive  pri\ilege. 
Is  this  an  appropriate  privilege  that  is 
appropriately  reserved  to  properly  and 
understandably  protect  the  confidential- 
ity of  any  President  on  the  one  hand  and 
his  personal  staff  on  the  other?  Or  is 
it  somehow  to  be  construed  in  an  un- 
constitutional way  as  blanket  authority 
that  if  you  happen  to  punch  a  clock 
in  the  Executive  Office  Building  of  the 
U.S.  Government  that  somehow  the  Con- 
gress cannot  touch  you? 

I  think  that  has  got  to  stop.  I  think 
that  if  we  today  unwittingly  abdicate 
once  again  our  primary  constitutional 
congressional  responsibility  and  author- 
ity, ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this  Com- 
mittee, we  have  nobody  to  blame  but 
ourselves.  I  think  today  we  are  making  a 
grave  mistake  because  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  doing  in  enacting  this  legis- 
lation. We  are  going  to  regret  it — build- 
ing this  monstrosity  of  a  mini-bureauc- 
racy in  the  White  House— and  then  we 
say,  "They  never  listen  to  us."  Why 
should  they?  If  you  are  foolish  enough  to 
give  them  exactly  what  they  want  and 
then  never  effectively  call  them  to  ac- 
countability once  you  have  done  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wh.^len  I . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
should  we,  as  Members  of  the  legislative 


branch,  be  concerned  about  in  terms  of 
international  economic  policy?  It  seems 
to  me,  we  should  strive  to  attain  two 
objectives. 

First,  we  should  seek  to  have  coordina- 
tion of  international  economic  policy 
within  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment so  that  the  administration  will 
speak  with  one  voice. 

Second,  we  should  seek  to  achieve 
some  kind  of  mechanism  whereby  in  the 
consideration  of  international  issues 
equal  weight  be  given  to  all  concerns — 
security,  political  as  well  as  economic. 
I  suggest  that  evidence  which  has  been 
presented  before  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  indicated  that  CIEP 
has  failed  to  accomplish  this  thus  far. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  this  council  has  met  on  only  three 
occasions.  Of  course,  this  might  be  pre- 
mature criticism  in  view  of  the  short  life 
span  of  this  commission.  But,  certainly, 
we  have  also  a  body  of  evidence  which 
has  been  presented  to  our  subcommittee 
which  indicates  that  no  mechanism  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress  can  accomplish  the 
two  objectives  which  I  have  cited. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ash- 
ley) pointed  out  that  the  question  be- 
fore us  is  not  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy — this  already  is  in  existence. 

Really,  then,  the  question  is  whether 
it  should  become  a  permanent  part  of 
our  law  books.  I  think  the  evidence  to 
this  point,  as  I  previously  indicated,  sug- 
gests it  should  not  be.  What  this  amend- 
ment will  do  then  is  to  give  CIEP  a  year 
of  life  on  the  statute  books.  It  will  give 
us  another  year  to  accumulate  additional 
evidence  and  then  next  year  at  this  time 
we  will  have  an  opportimity  to  make  a 
more  meaningful  review.  At  that  time 
we  then  can  determine  whether  or  not 
we  wish  to  continue  the  existence  of  this 
body  in  our  law  books. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  support  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Culver ) . 

TELLER    VOTE    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  pro  tempore  appointed  as 
tellers  Messrs.  Culver,  Frenzel,  Ashley, 
and  J.  William  Stanton. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  192,  noes 
174,  not  voting  66,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  2971 

I  Recorded  TeUer  Vote] 

AYES— 192 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzio 


Ashbrook 

Aspln 

Aspinall 

BadlUo 

Baring 

Begich 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Betts 

Biaggl 


Blackburn 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Pla. 

Burke,  Mass. 
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Burleson.  Tex. 

Biu-Uson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cabell 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carney 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chisholm 

Collins.  111. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Dauielson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford, 

WiUlam  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Gall&anakls 
Oaydos 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Grasso 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 


Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bell 
Blester 
Bow 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Byron 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conover 
Conte 
Coughlln 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Devine 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hoimeld 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lesgett 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mann 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunat;a 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mollohau 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  NY. 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Podell 
Powell 

NOES— 174 

Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fiudley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Griffin 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpern 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 
Kyi 
Latta 


Prever.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rangcl 

Reid 

Rieele 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

RosienkowskI 

Rou.sh 

Rou.sselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Sarbancs 

Satterflekl 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Seiberliug 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Sisk 

.Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
White 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wylle 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 


Lent 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKevitt 

McKinney 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

Mallary 

Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Minish 

Mlnshall 

Mizell 

Moorhead 

Mosher 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Konski 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pirnie 

Poff 

Price.  Tex. 

Quie 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.y. 

Roy 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

SchneebeU 

Scbwengel 


Scott 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Sualion 


Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Terry 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whitehuist 

Whltten 

Widnail 


Wiggins 
Wililams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wjmau 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
2  ion 
Zwttch 


NOT  VOTING     6(i 


Andirscii. 

Tenn. 
Baker 
Belcher 
Bevill 
Bingham 
BlMUlon 
Broonifiekl 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Caffery 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clay 
Conable 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  B.C. 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Dowdy 
Edmonds  ,"■» 
Esch 
Fulton 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Getcys 
Gray 
Hagan 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hays 
Hcbert 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jnnes,  Tenn. 
Kee 
Keith 

Kuykendiill 
Landrum 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
McClure 
McDonald. 
Mich. 


MoMilUm 

Miller.  Calif. 

Myers 

Nedzi 

ONeill 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pickle 

QuHlen 

Rarick 

Roberts 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Schmiiz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stokes 

S<ubblefield 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tiernan 

Whalley 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BLACKBURN 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Blackbirn: 
Page  8,  line  24,  section  108  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  seiUence  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  part  of  the  funds  herein 
atithorized  may  be  used  for  provision  of 
chauflTeur  driven  automobiles." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Does  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  point  of  inquiry? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  would  like  to  question 
the  Chair.  I  have  two  amendments  pend- 
ing at  the  desk  also  for  page  7.  Are  we 
taking  this  in  regular  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  taking  it  in 
the  order  of  the  first  person  who  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  is  stand- 
ing is  recognized. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
see  no  reason  for  this  amendment  to  take 
a  gi'eat  deal  of  time.  We  are  all  aware 
that  one  of  the  more  important  symbols 
of  status  in  Washington  is  a  chauffeured 
limousine.  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  if  we  could  eliminate  all  of  the 
chauffeurs  and  limousines  provided  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  Washington,  we 
might  save  between  $3  and  $4  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Those  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  delighted  to 
receive  your  support. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  they  accept  it  on  the 
other  side,  we  have  it  made. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
commendable  action  on  the  part  of  the 


chairman  of  the  committee.  I  ."^ee  no 
great  enthusiasm  for  expenditures  on 
the  conservative  side  of  the  ai.slc.  I  \\  ould 
like  to  hear  some  response. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  You  mean  the  mod- 
erate side.  We  accept  it  on  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlen:an  from  Georgia  iMr.  Bl.^ck- 

BURN I . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENl    OFFERED    BV    MR.    PUCINsKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  off  r 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Pixinski:  Par-o 
3.  line  5.  insert  after  the  word  "of"  the  word 
'U.S."  and  after  the  word  "and"  insert  the 
word  "U.S." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
today  wlien  we  were  in  general  debate. 
I  asked  what  in  this  legislation  or  what 
language  or  what  provisions  there  were 
in  this  legislation  that  would  give  some 
hope  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  workers  who  are  out  of  jobs 
because  of  foreign  competition  would  be 
helped,  and  pointed  out  that  George 
Meany  had  pointed  out  last  year  alone 
we  lost  900,000  jobs  through  foreign 
competition.  We  have  always  been  talk- 
ing about  foreign  competition  in  terms 
of  dollars.  What  we  should  be  doing  is 
watching  the  man-working  hours  dis- 
placed by  foreign  competition.  The 
amendment  I  am  offering  would  merely 
add  the  word  "U.S."  to  the  word  "work- 
ers" so  there  will  be  no  questions  that 
this  council  will  be  charged  with  pro- 
tecting U.S.  workers  job. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No.  I  will  not  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
your  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  just  want  to  explain 
it  so  that  we  know  what  we  are  doing 
here.  This  amendment  merely  provides 
for  a  guarantee  that  concein  will  be 
shown  to  U.S.  workers  in  protecting  their 
jobs.  I  am  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
is  accepting  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 

PUCINSKI » . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division — demanded  by  Mr.  Pucinski — 
there  were — ayes  19,  noes  26. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMF.NDMENT  OF>  ERED  BY  MR.  Cl'LVER 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cvi.ver:  Pas^e  7, 
in  line  25.  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  in 
lien  thereof  ",  and". 

Page  7.  after  line  25.  add  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  keep  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Aflalr.s  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
House  of  Representathes,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Ways  aiid 
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Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Joint,  Economic  Conunlitee  fully  and  cur- 
rently mrormeU  regarding  the  activities  of 
the  Council." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
discussed  this  amendment,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  good  amendment,  and  we  are  willing 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  accepting  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rise? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  rising  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  then  I  would 
like  to  be  permitted  to  explain  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  or  not.  I  had 
difficulty  hearing  the  Clerk  read  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
explain  that  this  amendment  would  sim- 
ply require  that  the  Kxecutive  Director 
of  the  newly  established  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy,  if  in  fact 
the  House  were  to  establish  it  when  it 
votes  today,  would  be  required  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  cited  by  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Ciu-rency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committees,  to  keep  these 
committees  currently  and  fully  informed 
regarding  the  activities  of  the  Council. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  once 
again  to  make  it  possible  to  have  a 
greater  degree  of  accessibility  and  ac- 
countability with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  on  the  policy 
formulation  making  within  the  newly 
established  Council. 

I  might  finally  point  out  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  was  adopted  over- 
whelmingly in  the  Senate  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  earlier  this  week. 

M.-.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Cliairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  the 
purpobe  and  intent  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  make  sure  tliat  the  two  commit- 
tees of  this  Congress  concerned  with  this 
legislation  in  both  Houses  would  have 
full  access  to  the  executive  director  and 


all  information  which  is  part  of  our 
constitutional  responsibility. 
Mr.  CULVER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
amendment  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  support  it. 

Mr.  CULVER.  It  also  includes  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  does  not  seem  to  conform 
with  the  explanation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

In  your  leading  sentence,  you  said  that 
this  would  require  the  presence  of  the 
executive  director  before  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  keep  them 
informed. 

But  that  is  not  what  the  amendment 
says  at  all.  All  that  amendment  says  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  director 
to  keep  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  so  forth,  and  other  com- 
mittees fully  and  currently  informed  re- 
garding the  activities  of  the  Council. 

Now  the  language  suggests  that  he 
could  do  this  without  having  to  appear 
directly  and  that  the  question  of  execu- 
tive privilege  is  in  issue. 

So  I  just  wonder  what  is  meant — 
whether  it  is  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment or  the  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CULVER.  What  is  clearly  intended 
is  hopefully  the  explanation  of  the 
amendment.  By  that  I  mean  I  do  have 
one  final  additional  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  executive  director.  Hopefully,  in 
that  way.  to  avoid  executive  privilege  in- 
vocation. 

But  if  that  amendment  were  to  fail, 
the  language.  I  hope,  of  the  present 
amendment  before  us  would  be  clear  and 
the  legislative  history,  I  think,  should 
show  at  a  minimum  that  the  thiust  of 
this  amendment  is  to  avoid  the  Kissin- 
ger problem  that  we  have  experienced 
in  connection  with  the  National  Security 
Council. 

The  exact  method  by  which  the  execu- 
tive director  elects  to  keep  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  informed 
may  enjoy  some  flexibility. 

But  I  think  at  the  minimum,  it  should 
be  perfectly  clear  here,  in  the  legislative 
history  that  our  intent  is  to  insure  the 
accessibility  and  access  by  appropriate 
committees  to  the  executive  director 
whom  we  are  establishing  as  a  head  of 
and  an  integral  part  of  this  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  process. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  we  want 
this  legislation  the  Committee  will  soon 
decide. 

I  simply  take  this  time  to  point  out  to 
the  Members,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  because  in  his  explanation  as 
I  understand  it,  it  is  different— and  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in 
what  it  says — his  intent  to  skirt  executive 
privilege  brings  into  this  debate  person- 


alities and  names  like  Kissinger,  I  hate 
to  see  that  because  I  do  not  know  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  telegraphing  to 
me  that  he  thinks  they  are  going  to  be 
around  a  lot  longer  than  even  I  think 
they  are  going  to  be  around.  In  the  bill, 
in  section  106,  we  clearly  state  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 60  days,  and  we  have  already  limited 
the  legislation  by  a  previous  vote  to  1 
year — and  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  to  usurp  execu- 
tive privilege  I  think  It  is  wrong. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CULVER.  When  the  Senate 
adopted  this  particular  legislation  earlier 
in  the  week,  there  was  a  colloquy  and  a 
rather  extensive  one  on  this  issue  which, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  properly  so  between  the  legislative 
branch  on  the  one  hand  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  the  other. 

The  way  they  resolved  that  earlier  in 
the  week  was  to  let  the  legislative  history 

show — and  I  will  quote 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  This  is 
my  time.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  tell  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  I  stated  legislative 
history  earlier  that  wovdd  challenge  the 
conversation  of  P^lbright  in  the  other 
body  on  this  subject.  The  gentleman  has 
one  more  amendment  to  make  on  this 
subject  of  the  executive  director,  con- 
firmation of  the  Senate,  coming  along 
here.  He  already  got  a  1-year  extension. 
I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Certainly,  on  our  side,  if  these 
amendments  carry,  then  certainly  I 
would  not  see  any  sense  in  supporting 
the  whole  title  because  I  just  do  not 
think  it  would  be  good  legislation. 

The  President  first  of  all  has  to  report 
to  us  within  60  days  of  the  start  of  a  new 
Congress.  We  have  already  limited  the 
scope  of  this  bill  to  less  than  1  year, 
and  I  think  by  accepting  the  amendment 
would  be  going  too  far. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  think  my  own  legisla- 
tive history  on  that  particular  amend- 
ment and  the  other  which  I  will  offer, 
which  should  be  taken  in  tandem,  should 
show  that  it  is  designed  to  insure  that 
the  Executive  Director  will  be  available 
to  testify  upon  request  before  the  con- 
gressional committees  eniunerated  in  the 
amendment.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
histoiT  precludes  the  administration 
placing  our  relationship  with  the  Coun- 
cils  Executive  Director  on  the  basis  of 
anything  resembling  the  problem  we  ex- 
perienced in  the  foreign  policy  area  with 
the  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  did  not 
have  the  time  to  read  it,  but  certainly  in 
my  remarks  earlier  I  repudiated  the 
legislative  history  which  was  made  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fiuther?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman really  have  any  difficulty  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  requiring  the  Di- 
rector of  this  newly  created  Comicil  that 
you  are  advocating,  who  really  is  not  a 
personal  staff  member  of  the  President — 
we  are  talking  about  the  establishment 
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of  a  new  bureaucracy  within  the  White 

jjouse to  help  conduct  the  American 

foreign  economic  policy?  It  defies  my  un- 
derstanding as  to  how  the  Congress  can 
make  appropriate  input  into  that  proc- 
ess unless  we  have  access  to  that  individ- 
ual who  is  most  critically  involved.  All 
this  will  do  at  a  minimum  is  to  require 
him  to  make  an  appearance  upon  request 
by  committees  in  the  area  of  finance  and 
foreign  affairs  and  other  committees 
having  proper  jurisdiction.  That  is  all 
it  is  intended  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  in  the  House,  let  us  put 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  in  proper  perspective.  The 
committee  bill  as  it  was  reported  from 
the  Banking  and  Cm'rency  Committee, 
was  a  good  bill,  but  it  is  being  harmed  by 
the  action  taken  and  pending  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency may  not  have  the  best  reputation 
for  voting  out  good  legislation  acceptable 
to  the  House  on  all  occasions.  However, 
I  think  that  on  this  occasion  it  has  done 
so.  which  some  may  say  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  This  is  a  good  bill. 
With  respect  to  the  pending  amendment 
let  us  examine  what  the  bill  before  us 
requires,  and  I  quote  from  page  6 : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  of 
the  Council  enumerated  in  section  104  other 
than  the  President  to  testify  before  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  on  the  annual  Inter- 
national Economic  Report  and  on  reports 
supplementary  to  the  International  Economic 
Report. 

If  you  will  read  the  bill  and  see  what 
has  to  be  included  in  the  report,  you  will 
find  that  anything  that  a  committee  of 
the  House  or  committee  of  the  other 
body  wishes  to  know  about  economic 
policy  can  be  provided  by  the  actual 
members  of  the  council.  Keeping  the 
Congress  and  the  public  informed  of  the 
activities  of  the  Council  of  International 
Economic  Policy  is  the  duty  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  members  of  the  Council,  not 
the  Executive  Director. 

The  Executive  Director  is  a  staff  as- 
sistant to  the  President  and  serves  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  He  does  not  make 
policy  and  should  be  responsible  only  to 
the  President. 

Moreover,  the  accountable  policy  offi- 
cers on  the  coimcil,  the  agency  heads, 
are  providing,  will  pi'ovide  and  are  re- 
quired to  provide  under  the  bill  the  nec- 
essary information  to  committees  of  the 
House  or  of  the  Senate.  If  there  is  some 
specific  element  of  information  a  com- 
mittee needs  in  performance  of  its  legis- 
lative oversight  functions,  we  believe  it 
is  appropriate  for  the  committee  to  ob- 
tain through  conventional  means  such 
as  written  letters,  the  subject  of  com- 
munications from  the  appropriate  offi- 
cers of  the  government,  and  this  means 
members  of  the  coimcU.  It  does  not  mean 
the  Executive  Director. 

It  is  rare  that  the  Congress  goes  down 
below  to  some  staff  level  and  picks  out  a 
person  and  says,  "This  person  must  tes- 
tify, must  report  fully  and  currently  to 
certain  committees  of  the  Congress." 
It  is  not  the  usual  statutory  language. 


I  think  the  reason  for  the  amendment 
was  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
earlier  when  he  said,  "We  want  to  get  to 
this  guy."  This  is  the  whole  purpose  of  it. 
In  fact,  the  whole  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation and  the  amendments  which  are 
being  adopted  stems  more  from  a  juris- 
dictional conflict  between  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  than  anything 
else. 

We  are  here  washing  a  lot  of  old  linen 
which  has  no  application  to  the  legisla- 
tion before  us. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated.  I 
trust  it  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman 
about  the  statements  he  made  in  the 
initial  part  of  his  talk  about  legislation 
which  emanated  from  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  What  does  the 
gentleman  mean  by  those  remarks?  We 
both  belong  to  this  committee.  What  are 
the  bills  he  feels  have  not  been  worthy 
of  the  dignity  or  name  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee?  Does  not  this 
violate  the  rules  of  the  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Should  not  his  words  be  taken 
down?  ,' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
stating  that  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
or  just  as  a  rhetorical  question? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  could  be  inter- 
preted in  a  Pickwickian  sense  as  an  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  those  circum- 
stances the  Chair  is  as  confused  as  some 
of  the  other  gentlemen  are. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  do  feel  perhaps  an 
apology  is  in  order.  It  reflects  on  us  as 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  because  although  we  differ 
as  to  the  worth  of  the  legislation  I  do 
not  think  we  should  pass  words  on  the 
worth  of  the  committee  in  handling  some 
of  the  most  important  legislation  which 
has  been  dealt  with  in  this  House,  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  I  may 
respond  to  the  gentleman,  I  believe,  if 
I  recall  what  I  said  in  my  earlier  remarks, 
I  only  said  that  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  has  had  some  trouble 
with  legislation  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver"  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
ge»tleman  was  not  on  his  feet  in  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  CCLVER 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Culver:  Page 
7,  on  line  15,  add  the  following  after  "dent,": 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,". 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  amendment  is  very  clear  on  its  face 
and  needs  no  elaboration.  It  simply  re- 


quires that  the  Executive  Director  be  ap- 
proved by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate.  It  also  is  an  effort  to  dovetail 
with  the  earlier  amendment  as  to  in- 
creased accessibility  and  accomitability 
to  the  legislative  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  bewilders  me  why 
the  House  should  fight  the  battles  of  the 
other  body.  We  know  this  legislation  has 
been  acted  upon  in  the  other  body.  The 
other  body  did  not  in.=ist  upon  Senate 
confirmation. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Culver  I  says  this  will  dovetail  with  his 
previous  amendment  in  assuring  ac- 
comitability  on  the  part  of  the  Comicil 
to  the  Congress.  As  the  author  of  tiie 
legislation  which  is  before  as.  let  me  say 
I  was  the  one  who  insisted,  as  did  the 
subcommittee  and  finally  the  full  com- 
mittee, upon  complete  and  total 
accountability  of  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss.  We  achieved  this  accountability, 
at  least  to  our  satisfaction,  by  requiring 
an  annual  report,  and  I  must  say  the 
administration  did  not  suggest  that  at 
the  outset.  We  insisted  on  the  annual 
report  to  the  Congiess.  We  iiisisted  that 
there  be  available  for  testimony  to  the 
aijpropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
the  members  on  the  Council. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  membership, 
which  I  now  refer  to :  The  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Econom.ic  Advisers,  and  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations. 

We  require  by  law  that  these  men 
present  themselves  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congres.*  to  testify  on 
the  annual  report.  What  greater  ac- 
countability could  we  possibly  ask  for? 

One  must  wonder  if  the  issue  with 
respect  to  Senate  confirmation  is  not  in 
fact  an  effort  to  hamstring  the  Council  as 
it  has  been  set  up  by  the  President,  in 
which  he  has  appointed  a  counselor  that 
does  enjoy  executive  privilege,  and  has 
appointed  that  counselor  to  a  second  po- 
sition, that  of  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  staff. 

What  we  are  saying,  we  in  the  Congress, 
perhaps  is.  "No.  you  cannot  do  that." 
Why  would  we  say  that?  Is  it  to  embar- 
rass the  President?  If  we  do  this,  we  are 
being  less  than  good  legislators.  Let  us 
look  through  the  form  and  get  to  the 
substance.  We  want  accountability,  not 
embarrassment. 

Let  us  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mi. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  to  the  House 
once  again  that  this  legislation  has  pass- 
ed the  other  body.  They  did  not  insist  on 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  so  I  do  not 
see  why  this  body  should  insist  on  it. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment  because 
it  does  not  improve  this  bill.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  against  this  legislation, 
if  we  fail  to  knock  out  Utle  I  before  the 
final  vote. 

The  statement  was  made  to  us  a  little 
while  ago  that  this  is  just  a  simple  little 
bill  to  give  the  President  some  powers 
he  already  is  using  by  Executive  order 
and  to  finalize  an  agency  already  in 
operation,  and  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time.  Do  not  be  deceived. 
This  is  no  "simple  little  bill." 

Another  statement  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  Mr.  Peterson 
wrote  a  nice,  big  report  on  how  well  we 
are  doing  in  international  commerce.  I 
have  no  personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  Peter- 
son, who  is  probably  the  best  SecretaiT 
of  Commerce  we  have  had  in  this  coun- 
try. But  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  until  recently,  he  was  president  of 
a  corporation  that  has  big  plants  in  Tai- 
wan, Formosa,  and  West  Germany.  This 
bill  would  only  help  these  international 
conglomerates  along. 

In  response  to  what  the  gentleman 
said  about  this  being  a  simple  little  bill, 
let  me  call  your  attention  to  page  2.  line 
9,  which  states: 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish 
a  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
which  will  provide  for — 

And  then  it  lists  all  of  these  things 
from  (A)  to  <H>.  Mind  you,  tliis  bill 
gives  the  Council  specific  powers  to  over- 
haul our  entii-e  international  economic 
policy.  This  is  no  simple  bill. 

I  tried  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  at  least  have  assured  the  Ameri- 
can workers  and  American  biasinessmen 
they  would  not  be  strangled  out  of  busi- 
ness. Even  though  the  Committee  ac- 
cepted the  amendment,  those  of  you 
under  such  complete  domination  of  the 
internation?.!  conglomerates  and  multi- 
nationalists,  chose  to  reject  the  amend- 
ment. By  your  action  you  helped  doom 
this  bill.  I'm  sure  the  entire  title  I  will 
be  rejected  at  the  proper  time. 

Thousands  of  small  businessmen  in 
this  country  are  going  out  of  business 
because  of  competition  from  foreign  im- 
ports. Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
American  jobs  are  being  destroyed  in  tliis 
cotmtry  because  of  foreign  imports. 

Earlier  in  the  discussion  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  Uied  to  assure  the  House 
that  there  is  in  this  bill  a  concern  for  the 
American  workers.  He  cited  page  3,  para- 
graph t  H  > : 

Increasing  the  employment  and  real  In- 
come of  workers  and  consumers  on  the  basis 
of  international  economic  activity. 

He  said  this  was  the  paragraph  that 
imposed  upon  this  Council  the  mandate 
to  be  concerned  about  American  work- 
ers. 

All  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  add  the 
words  "U.S.  workers"  so  that  there  would 
be  no  question  that  at  least  somewhere 
in  this  bill  there  was  some  concern  for 
the  American  worker  who  was  being 
driven  out  of  his  job,  driven  out  of  his 
pension  plan,  and  driven  out  of  all  his 
security. 

That  is  why  today  78  percent  of  the 
American  people  in  this  country  have  to 


rely  on  social  security  as  their  sole  source 
of  income,  because  the  companies  for 
which  they  worked  for  many  years,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  get  a  pension, 
have  been  wiped  out  by  international 
conglomerates  and  multinationalism. 

Members  can  look  at  this  bill  to  see 
what  is  being  set  up.  This  is  not  a  sim- 
ple little  bill  to  set  up  and  formalize  by 
legislative  act  what  the  President  has 
been  doing  now  for  some  time. 

This  bill  mandates  to  this  new  Coim- 
cil  on  International  and  Economic  Policy 
broad  powers,  powers  that  are  making 
America  totally  dependent  on  interna- 
tional conglomerates  and  bringing  about 
a  further  erosion  of  American  job  oppor- 
tunities. I  tell  you  this:  I  am  amazed  at 
the  powers  that  the  international  con- 
glomerates have  in  this  country.  I  tell  you 
there  will  be  no  comfort  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  been  driven  out 
of  work  by  this  legislation.  I  will  tell  you 
this:  It  is  a  good  deal  later  than  most  of 
you  think.  Yes,  you  have  a  fine  little  bill 
here,  and  you  have  put  up  a  lot  of  little 
international  platitudes  which  even  you 
do  not  know  what  they  mean.  When  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
Dent)  asked  will  the  Secretary  of  State 
dominate  this  Council,  the  answer  was 
•No.  no,  it  cannot  happen."  Well,  look  at 
paragraph  <c)   of  this  bill.  It  calls  for 
close  coordination  in  international  eco- 
nomic policy  "with  other  basic  foreign 
policy  components." 

The    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania 
•  Mr.  Dent*  was  dead  right  when  he  told 
this  House  this  bill  will  set  back  Ameri- 
can economic  policy.  This  bill  will  decide 
whether  or  not  this  country  shall  con- 
tinue to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  to 
which  the  American  people  have  been 
striving  for  so  many  years.  Who  is  going 
to  decide  our  standard  of  li\Tng?  The 
State  Department  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  So  I  say  to  you.  to  all  of  you  who 
are  tempted  to  vote  for  this  bill,  just 
remember  this:  You  are  putting  a  greater 
noose   and   a    greater   stranglehold   on 
thou.sands  of  American  workers  who  are 
today  losing  their  jobs  because  of  foreign 
competition.  I  am  not  at  all  impressed 
with  the  speakers  here  today  who  say 
that  international  trade  creates  new  jobs. 
In  my  own  city  we  have  seen  the  elec- 
tronic industry  die.  the  shoe  industry  die, 
the  textile  industry  die,  and  the  glass  in- 
dustry die,  simply  because  of  legislation 
like  this.  I  do  not  intend  to  .sit  idly  by  and 
watch  mv  constituents'  jobs  destroyed. 
I  shall  oppose  this  bill  with  all  my  vigor. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  am  encouraged  in  a  somewhat  painful 
manner  at  the  belated  concern  that  some 
of  my  colleagues  expressed  here  today. 
It  is  apropos  because  this  is  about  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the 
1962    so-called    Trade    Expansion    Act. 
There  were  some  of  us  at  that  time  who 
were  concerned  about  the  abdication  of 
the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  in  virtually  handing  over  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  at  that 
time  a  blank  check  which  subsequently 
was  reflected  in  an  imfavorable  balance 
of  payments  in  the  GATT  agreements  in 
which  the  United  States  came  out  second 
best.  So  I  am  encouraged,  as  I  said  origi- 


nally, in  the  concern  expressed  on  the 
floor  today. 

There  were  some  of  us  here  today,  par- 
ticularly my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)   who  at  that 
time  and  consistently  has  recognized  the 
problem  in  the  actions  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress itself  in  exporting  American  jobs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  this 
concern  would  persist  in  the  light  of  the 
tragic    misjudgment    of    the    majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  in  the  past. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  ntunber  of  words.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Cvd- 
ver   amendment.   I   might   say   that  it 
seems  to  me  the  committee  would  have 
been  well  advised  to  have  the  gentleman 
from   Iowa    (Mr.   Culver >,   sit  in  with 
them  on  this  legislation,  because  he  has 
rewritten  this  bill  for  them  on  the  floor 
up  to  now.  I  think  he  has  made  a  distinct 
improvement.   I   think  his  amendment 
now  would  further  improve  it.  I  do  not 
see  anything  wrong  with  having  a  man 
who  is  going  to  make  these  broad  deci- 
sions confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  just 
do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  it.  I 
know  something  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  these  kinds  of  things. 

I  know  what  happened  under  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreement  Act.  I  say  to 
you  that  I  favor  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity, but  the  kind  of  people  we  have 
had  negotiating  for  the  United  States  in 
the  past  25  years  have  not  been  advocates 
of  reciprocity,  they  have  been  advocates 
of  giving  everything  away  and  getting 
nothing  in  return.  You  know,  they  go  to 
these  cocktail  parties  and  they  are  try- 
ing to  be  nice  guys  and  advocates  of  the 
country  where  they  are  negotiating. 

When  I  came  down  here  from  my  dis- 
trict I  had  about  20  potteries  and  several 
glass  factories.  Now  we  have  three  pot- 
teries and  one  glass  factory  left — and 
they  are  on  the  brink  of  extermination. 
You  know,  nobody  paid  any  attention 
in  those  days  to  the  pottery  industry- 
because  it  was  concentrated  in  a  rela- 
tively small  area.  But  now  that  it  is  hurt- 
ing automobiles,  shoes,  steel,  aluminum, 
chrome — you  name  it — ferroalloys,  there 
is  a  lot  of  concern. 

And  what  are  these  negotiators  trying 
to  do?  Well,  if  you  read  their  propaganda 
they  are  trying  to  make  this  Nation  into 
a  nation  of  peasants  and  agricultural 
production  and  service,  at  the  expense  of 
the  greatest  industrial  machine  in  the 
world — service  and  agriculture,  that  is 
what  they  stress. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  the  more 
safeguards  we  can  put  into  this  legisla- 
tion, minus  not  having  any  at  all,  the 
better. 

I  do  not  see  anything  wrong,  as  I  said 
in  the  beginning,  and  I  cannot  see  how 
anybody,  including  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Toledo,  could  object  to  hav- 
ing the  Senate  confirm  the  man  who  is 
going  to  have  these  broad  powers. 

And  if  you  want  to  know  the  truth 
about  it,  we  have  too  many  people  down- 
town who  are  making  policy  now  who  are 
faceless  men,  men  who  no  one  up  here 
ever  knows,  and  who  have  a  contempt 
for  the  Congress,  and  who  will  tell  you 
so  if  you  pin  them  down  on  it. 
I  think  this  would  be  very  wholesome 
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to  have  the  Senate  confirm  this  man.  I 
wish  we  had  a  lot  more  people  who  had 
to  be  confirmed — not  only  by  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  House.  Therefore  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say,  while  I  am 
still  on  my  feet,  that  we  have  people  on 
some  of  these  subcommittees  who  have  a 
contempt  for  the  Congress,  who  are 
working  right  for  the  Congress  and  who 
think  they  know  more  than  the  Con- 
gress does,  and  who  write  these  little  gim- 
micks into  these  bills,  and  sometimes  the 
Members  are  unaware  of  what  is  going 

on. 

I  might  add  that  we  had  a  meeting 
on  that  this  morning  in  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  and  we  hope  to 
take  some  corrective  action  on  that  situa- 
tion and  perhaps  we  will  take  it  on  the 
downtown  situation  as  well. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  but  I  just  want  to  say  a  word 
or  two  to  the  Congress. 

The  reception  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  when  he  got  through  speak- 
ing— and  of  course  it  has  been  my  lot 
over  the  years  to  have  heard  the  same 
thunderous  response  in  the  negative.  But 
we  are  not  the  only  men  who  have  been 
laughed  at  in  public  legislative  bodies 
of  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Even  the  Romans  laughed  In  the  senate 
chamber  when  the  roof  was  crumbling 
in  aroimd  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  not 
always  been  a  follower  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  I  have  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
national trade,  but  when  it  starts  to  hurt 
and  the  shoe  starts  to  pinch,  and  the 
workers  around  you  come  to  see  you  and 
ask  for  any  kind  of  help  you  can  give 
them  to  get  them  any  kind  of  a  job,  you 
may  start  thinking  a  little  more. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  pre- 
ceded me  said  something  about  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  peasants.  We  are  becom- 
ing even  worse  than  that.  There  is  no 
work  for  the  peasants  to  do.  I  will  wager 
that  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
there  is  not  one  person  who  has  kept 
score  of  the  job  opportunities  in  this 
Nation  for  the  past  10  years. 

In  the  past  10  years,  employment  in 
Government  has  increased  155  percent. 
Employment  in  industry  has  increased 
9  percent.  Yet,  the  total  employment  in 
the  country  has  only  increased  37  per- 
cent. 

For  those  of  you  who  like  to  juggle 
with  figures — play  a  little  with  that,  will 
you — and  then  tell  me — where  did  it 
come  from?  We  have  more  people  than 
we  have  ever  had.  We  can  produce  more 
goods  than  we  ever  could.  We  have  more 
consumption  than  we  have  ever  had.  So 
where  is  the  problem?  The  problem  is 
that  we  are  trying  to  milk  an  economy 
from  a  two-legged  stool.  You  caimot  do 
that.  Anybody  who  has  ever  been  on  a 
farm  knows  that  you  have  to  have  a 
three-legged  stool.  That  was  invented 
and  conceived  because  the  floor  in  the 
bam  was  never  level. 

It  had  ups  and  downs.  So  a  three- 
legged  stool  will  always  find  a  balance 
and  the  economic  ebb  and  flow  of  de- 


mand, production  and  consumption  has 
always  been  an  uneven  flow. 

So  in  our  own  bungling  and  stumbling 
way,  before  we  reformed  so  much,  we 
discovered  a  formula.  A  formula  that 
made  us  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  What  was  it — it  was  the 
formula  of  the  three-legged  stool — pro- 
duction, distribution  and  consumption. 

Recently,  if  you  have  been  reading  the 
chamber  of  commerce  statements  of  its 
president  and  the  statements  of  the  head 
of  the  Corn  Products  International  and 
the  statements  by  the  vice  president  of 
the  Fifth  National  Bank  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  which  each  and  every  one 
of  those  great  American  leaders  in  indas- 
try  and  banking  have  said  plainly  that 
this  Nation  should  admit  that  it  has  be- 
come apparently  more  certain  that  this 
Nation  will  leave  the  manufacturing 
business. 

We  are  going  to  live  on  banking  and 
services.  If  tliat  can  be  done — then  why 
is  it  that  when  I  was  8  years  old,  I  left 
the  coal  town?  Everybody  had  to  leave 
it.  Why?  Because  they  were  not  digging 
coal.  The  people  were  still  there.  They 
needed  the  services  of  the  community 
that  they  had  been  using  for  years.  But 
why  could  they  not  live  in  that  com- 
munity? The  services  were  there  to  be 
rendered.  The  people  were  there  to  use 
them.  But.  we  died.  How  many  agricul- 
tural towns  in  your  farm  areas  have  died 
in  the  last  20  years?  The  people  are 
still  there. 

Please — do  not  laugh  at  someone  who 
tries  to  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  position  of  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Coimcil  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  is  one  which 
should  require  Senate  confirmation. 

The  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  is  essentially  a  staff  unit — 
I  repeat  a  staff  unit — in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  It  provides  him 
a  mechanism  for  better  organizing  the 
President's  staff  work  to  provide  a  sys- 
tematic review  of  policy  options  to  help 
him  make  decisions  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national economic  policy.  Once  policy 
has  been  determined  by  the  President.  Its 
administration  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  whose 
heads  compose  the  Council. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Council 
must  insure  that  the  work  of  the  Council 
and  the  work  of  the  Coimcil's  staff  meet 
the  needs  of  the  President,  with  whom 
he  must  have  a  close  personal  advisory 
relationship.  The  Executive  Director 
should  be  the  President's  man,  should 
be  responsible  only  to  him,  and  should 
serve  only  the  needs  of  the  President  and 
the  Council.  To  require  Senate  confirma- 
tion would  alter  this  relationship.  The 
Congress  has  long  recognized  situations 
involving  the  need  for  closer  relation- 
ships between  the  President  and  his  staff 
officers  and  has  not  required  Senate  con- 
firmation in  such  cases. 

Although  he  must  insure  a  thorough 
analysis  of  policy  alternatives  and  pre- 
sent these  alternatives  to  the  President, 


the  Executive  Director  does  not  make 
policy.  Neither  does  the  Council's  staff 
make  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Council  members,  who  are  heads  of  de- 
partments and  agencies,  do  make  policy 
and  administer  it  under  the  Presidents 
direction.  The  Congress  can  and  should 
hold  the  policymaking  and  administer- 
ing heads  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies in  the  Coimcil  membership  account- 
able for  policies.  They  are  responsible  for 
managing  agencies  and  prograims  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  and  are  in  direct  con- 
tact with,  and  providing  services  to,  the 
American  public. 

If  we  require  that  this  position  of 
Executive  Director  of  the  Coimcil  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy  must  be  con- 
firmed, then  we  are  legislating  a  change 
in  relation-ships  between  tlie  President 
and  his  staff  people.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  desirable  to  begin  lequiring  confirma- 
tion of  key  White  House  advisors.  The 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
CIEP  without  requiring  confu'mation  of 
the  Executive  Director  by  the  Senate. 
If  the  Senate  does  not  want  Senate  con- 
firmation, I  see  no  reason  why  the  House 
should  legislate  it. 

We  desperately  need  a  well  organized, 
structuial,  visible  means  of  providing 
advice  to  the  President  on  international 
economic  poUcy  issues  in  the  critical  pe- 
riod immediately  ahead  and  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  this  Council  should  not  be 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Culver  > . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WYLIE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  oy  Mr  vVvi.ie:  On 
page  1,  strike  out  line  3  and  al'  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  page  8.  line  24.  and 
on  page  9.  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  strike 
out  "Sec.  201.  Section"  on  line  3.  and  hisert  in 
lieu  thereof  "That  section". 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mem- 
bers Of  the  Committee,  this  is  a  ver>- 
simple  amendment.  It  would  strike  all 
of  title  I. 

Title  I  is  bad  legislation. 

Now  I  had  this  amendment  at  the 
desk  before  the  bill  was  rewritten  by 
the  three  Culver  amendments. 

I  want  to  strike  title  I  because  I  think 
it  is  unneeded  legislation.  I  was  one  of 
two  who  voted  against  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  because 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
call  a  halt  to  the  continual  addition  of 
advisory  programs  and  bureaucratic 
duplications  that  add  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures to  a  budget  already  showing 
a  large  deficit. 

Now  the  1-year  amendment  improves 
title  I  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
As  I  say,  the  whole  title  should  be 
stricken. 

I  will  concede  that  there  may  be  a 
need  for  the  Council,  and  that  Is  why 
it  was  established.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  it  has,  in  fact,  been  function- 
ing for  a  year  and  a  half  and  funded  out 
of  moneys  already  available  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  for  such  purposes.  Why, 
then,  is  the  authorization  and  author- 
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ity  contained  in  title  I  even  needed? 
Why  not  let  veil  enough  alone  so  that 
the  council  can  continue  to  function  in 
its  present  manner  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
executive  branch?  What  is  the  need  for 
such  a  Council?  What  is  the  need  to 
make  this  Council  statutory  and  put  it  in 
the  permanent  laws?  If  we  want  to  make 
it  statutory,  since  foreign  and  domestic 
economics  are  so  closely  associated,  why 
not  allow  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, which  is  already  authorized  by 
law,  to  function  on  matters  of  interna- 
tional economic  policy  and  coordinate 
all  aspects  of  domestic  and  international 
trade  policy? 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  already 
a  member  of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy.  He  has  at  his  disposal 
several  councils  to  ad\ise  him  in  the  field 
of  international  economic  trade.  There 
is  yet  a  National  Export  Expansion 
Council  which  advises  him  on  policy 
matters.  There  is  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Domestic  and  International 
Business  who  oversees  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Commerce  which  regulates 
export  assistance  programs. 

There  is  the  Office  of  Foreign  Direct 
Investment  Controls  which  handles  in- 
vestment aspects  of  American  interna- 
tional trade. 

Finally,  there  is  an  Assistant  Secretarj' 
for  Economic  Affairs  who  administers  the 
foreign  trade  data-gathering  activities  of 
the  Census  Bureau. 

With  these  entitles  already  established 
by  law,  why  do  we  need  another  statutory 
agency  to  advise  the  President  on  inter- 
national economic  policy?  Foreign  trade 
matters  are  already  being  handled  and 
funded  under  statutory  authority  at  the 
Cabinet  level,  and  administratively  in 
the  White  House. 

Title  I  is  unnecessai-y  legislation  whose 
only  result  will  be  the  imposition  of 
another  $1.4  million  to  the  Federal  def- 
icit and  the  creation  of  one  more  self- 
perpetuating  statutory  bureaucracy.  I 
think  the  House  should  strike  title  I  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  I  just  have  a 
few  remarks.  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  oppose  title  I. 
We  are  looking  for  a  great  deal  from  this 
Council  that  is  going  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent and  going  to  assist  our  foreign  af- 
fairs, our  foreign  economic  affairs.  On 
page  3  of  the  bill,  section  104,  the  legis- 
lation sets  out  the  membership.  The 
membership  is  principally  the  Cabinet  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  asking  tlie  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  Uiiited  States  to  under- 
take the  great  responsibility,  and  I  sug- 
gest the  reason  tliat  they  have  only  met 
three  times  in  the  last  18  months — that  is 
the  information  I  get — is  that  these  gen- 
tlemen are  rather  busy  people. 

I  though  I  would  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion just  some  of  the  responsibilities  that 
these  members  of  the  Cabinet  are  al- 
ready being  asked  to  do  in  addition  to 
what  this  bill  would  ask  of  them. 

One  or  more  of  them  serve  on  the 
following: 


Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  a 
President's  Commission  for  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control,  the  National  Council 
of  Equal  Opportunity,  the  Low  Emission 
Vehicle  Certification  Board,  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Institute  Center  for  Scholars, 
the  J.F.K.  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  the  Water  Resources  Council,  the 
Inter-Govemment  Relations  Panel,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Foreign  Trade 
Zones  Board,  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  National  Armed  Forces  Museum 
Advisory  Board,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art. 

If  that  V  ere  not  enough,  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  came  into  office,  116  major 
advisory  bodies  have  been  created,  54  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
62  by  the  President.  Now,  seven  of  these 
are  Cabinet-level  task  forces  and  they 
include  the  following— These  members 
are  going  to  have  to  spread  their  time 
on  these  matters:  economic  policy,  task 
force  on  oil  import  control,  voluntary 
action  on  school  desegregation,  on  inter- 
national narcotics  control,  on  schoolbus- 
ing.  and  opportunities  for  Spanish- 
speaking  people. 

Now.  members  of  the  Committee,  I 
think  eveiTone  here  agrees  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  but  I  seriously 
question  if  the  right  people  have  been 
chosen  to  give  the  advice  that  is  re- 
quired in  tills  legislation.  I  do  not  think 
they  could  possibly  have  the  time  to 
give  themselves  to  this  in  addition  to 
their  other  vast  responsibilities.  For  this 
reason  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  for  the  many  hours 
that  he  put  into  tliis  legislation  as  orig- 
inally presented  to  the  House.  I  think 
that  as  the  bill  came  to  the  House  it  was 
good  legislation.  As  it  now  stands,  as 
amended,  I  think  it  is  bad  legislation.  I 
therefore  intend  to  support  this  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  of  title  I.  Whether 
Members  were  in  support  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  first  place  or  were  opposed 
to  it.  Members  should  now  support  this 
amendment  to  strike  title  I. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. I  was  pi-epared  to  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly support  the  bill  as  it  was  brought 
from  the  committee,  but  here  we  are  re- 
writing it  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  I 
think  it  really  is  premature,  because 
while  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  whose 
amendments  have  been  accepted,  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in 
this  field,  he  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 
not  yet  ready  to  make  the  kind  of  deci- 
sion we  are  being  asked  to  make  here 
today.  So  it  seems  to  me  in  its  present 
form  it  would  be  far  better  if  we  simply 
drop  this  title  out  of  the  bill  and  go 
ahead  and  extend  the  law  that  expired 
a  few  days  ago. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 


to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  observe 
that  the  Federal  Govemment  already 
has  too  many  existing  boards,  commis- 
sions, agencies,  and  advisory  groups. 
There  is  no  need  at  this  critical  financial 
time  in  om-  history  to  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $1.5  million  on  another  one 
that  in  its  membership  already  has  the 
authority  under  its  separate  depart- 
mental authorities  to  function  with  the 
pay  ana  personnel  in-house — if  the  Pres- 
ident so  wishes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  section  14  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■August  1,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "June  30,  1974". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez: 
At  page  9,  after  line  5,  add  the  following: 
Sec.    202.    Section    4(e)    of    such    Act   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats 
and  oils  or  animal  hides  or  skins,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary-  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  exercise  of  such  authority  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  commodity  during  any 
period  for  which  the  supply  of  such  com- 
modity is  determined  by  him  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  requirements  of  the  domestic  economy, 
except  to  the  extent  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  exercise  of  authority  is  re- 
quired to  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in 
clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act." 

Any  rule,  regulation,  proclamation,  or  order 
issued  after  July  1,  1972,  under  section  4  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  ex- 
ercising any  authority  conferred  by  such  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, including  fats  and  oils  or  animal 
hides  or  skins,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  We  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  have  several  copies. 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  copies 
had  been  circulated  in  good  number  yes- 
terday and  today,  so  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
the  gentleman  did  not  have  one.  I 
thought  we  had  laid  several  copies  on  the 
table.  I  offer  this  amendment  for  myself. 
Mr.  PuRCELL,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  and 
others. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
identical  amendment  to  the  same  act 
which  the  other  body  passed  by  a  sub- 
stantial vote  the  day  before  yesterday. 
I  am  really  accommodating  a  great  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

It  seems  ironic  that  we  should  have 
spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  talking  about 
the  need  to  stimulate  exports  and  trade 
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when  the  recent  action  that  necessitates 
this  amendment  was  trying  to  curtail 
markets  for  one  of  the  most  traditional 
exporters  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

This  similar  action,  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  remedy  now,  was  attempted  in  1966 
by  the  then  President,  unsuccessfully 
with  calamitous  results. 

The  argument  was  used  then,  as  it  is 
this  time,  that  unless  this  is  done  the 
price  of  shoes  will  go  up.  This  is  patent- 
ly and  on  its  face  a  fallacious,  wrong 
argiunent. 

I  have  nothing  but  sympathy  for  the 
shoe  industry,  for  the  tanning  industry, 
for  the  steel  industry,  for  all  of  the  in- 
dustries complaining  about  the  competi- 
tion from  imports.  But  this  is  simply  the 
wrong  remedy  for  this  malady.  That  is 
all  there  is  to  it. 

There  are  no  two  ways  about  it.  The 
price  of  one  hide,  for  instance,  covers 
enough  material  to  take  care  of  the 
manufacture  of  20  pairs  of  shoes.  The 
average  cost  of  the  hide  utilized  in  a  pair 
of  men's  shoes  doesn't  even  amount  to 
50  cents. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  supported 
his  motion  in  the  committee.  It  is  one 
which  I  believe  this  committee  should 
support.  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  country  that  we  encourage  the  ex- 
port of  goods  from  this  country,  and  this 
amendment  will  serve  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  express  my 
support  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  attempted  to  Introduce  a 
similar  amendment,  but  not  the  same,  in 
the  House  committee,  on  the  request  of 
a  tremendous  number  of  Members  in  and 
out  of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  One  Member  In  particular  was  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Graham  Purcell,  who  originally  had 
contacted  me  concerning  this  matter. 

T  do  want  to  express  the  fact  that  this 
Is  in  pursuance  of  requests  I  have  had 
from  many  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  certainly  do  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  efforts  and  his 
amendment.  Coming  from  one  of  the 
largest  livestock  producing  areas  in  the 
country,  I  know  this  is  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy. It  just  makes  commonsense  that  if 
we  put  an  embargo  on  these  hides  it 
would  simply  mean  that  the  producer 
would  get  less  for  his  animals. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  his  efforts,  and  I  hope  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  support  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 
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Mr.  SEBELTUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  to  HJl.  15989  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas, 
Representative  Henry  Gonzalez.  This 
amendment  would  rescind  current  hide 
export  quotas  and  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  obtain  approval  of 
the  Secretary  oi  Agriculture  before  ex- 
ercising authority  to  limit  future  exports 
of  agriculture  commodities. 

As  a  result  of  the  July  15  announce- 
ment to  impose  export  controls  on  cattle 
hides,  domestic  hide  markets  have  been 
disrupted,  creating  hardship  on  proces- 
sors who  depend  on  hide  sales.  These 
processors  depend  on  hide  sales  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  beef  in  the  supermar- 
ket and  to  return  a  fair  price  to  the 
producer. 

As  a  result,  consumers  will  help  pay 
for  any  reduction  in  the  price  of  hides  in 
the  form  of  higher  food  costs.  I  full  well 
realize  that  the  intent  of  this  export 
quota  was  to  make  our  domestic  leather 
and  shoe  prices  competitive.  I  sym- 
pathize with  this  goal,  but  since  July 
15,  leather  and  shoe  prices  have  not  re- 
flected the  reduced  price  of  hides. 

In  fact,  world  hide  prices  have  followed 
the  U.S.  price  since  the  announcement 
and  foreign  shoe  manufacturers  will  con- 
tinue to  undercut  our  domestic  shoe  in- 
dustry with  cheap  labor.  In  effect,  we 
have  cut  off  the  cattleman's  nose  in  order 
to  save  our  face.  The  cattleman  has  been 
denied  equity  in  the  marketplace  and  the 
domestic  shoe  industry  has  not  received 
relief. 

In  addition,  the  July  15  quota  an- 
nouncement has  had  an  undesirable  ef- 
fect on  our  domestic  economy.  Reduced 
exports  increase  our  balance-of-pay- 
mets  deficit  and  jeopardize  foreign  mar- 
kets for  future  export  sales  and  expan- 
sion. The  balance-of-payments  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  was  $5.1 
billion,  the  largest  in  history. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  improving  this 
situation  through  negotiation  and  new 
trade  agreements  and  it  seems  to  me 
this  is  not  time  to  initiate  export  quotas 
that  are  both  Ineffective  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

This  amendment  would  stabilize  do- 
mestic cattle  prices,  would  not  adversely 
affect  consumer  costs  and  would  help 
reduce  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Gon- 
zalez amendment. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  want  to  make  one 
point,  and  then  I  nill  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  This  is  an  important 
point  and  I  may  forget  it. 

The  price  of  a  hide  a  year  and  a  half 
or  2  years  ago  was  at  the  same  level,  and 
was  at  that  level  for  several  years,  as  it 
was  during  the  depression  years,  yet,  just 
to  make  the  point,  the  price  of  a  pair  of 
shoes  did  not  decrease;  in  fact,  it  in- 
creased. There  is  no  correlation  between 
this  acticMi  taken  by  order  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  cost  of  a  pair 
of  shoes. 


I  want  to  make  that  plain. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pemisylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
any  of  your  time.  I  will  get  some  of  my 
own,  but  I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the 
question  of  tlie  price  of  the  liide  itself. 
It  is  exactly  as  you  said.  It  does  not  add 
much  to  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  what  you 
must  remember  is  that  just  not  too  long 
ago,  we  had  1,485  tanneries  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Now  we  have  14.  So  the 
price  of  tanned  hide  has  gone  so  high 
that  just  the  price  of  the  hide  itself  puts 
us  in  a  position  where  we  have  done  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said 
not  too  long  ago;  namely,  we  have  made 
it  impractical  to  use  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
oppose  the  farm  bill  and  the  hide  grow- 
ers, but  this  is  a  very  serious  thing  we 
have  done.  Mr.  Gonzalez.  We  have  de- 
stroyed the  ability  of  this  American  in- 
dustry to  meet  the  costs  in  the  market- 
place on  account  of  this  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  Uie  request 
of  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Gonzalez  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. > 

Mj-.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  dehghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  had  the  opjxjrtmiity  to  ex- 
plore this  situation,  and  I  think  he  is  cor- 
rect. I  hope  and  believe  the  House  will 
adopt  the  amendment.  I  want  to  be  regis- 
tered as  in  strong  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Chairma»,.^wm 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  support  the  amendme:it 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act  legis- 
lation offered  by  the  Honorable  Henry 
Gonzalez  which  would  rescind  any  ex- 
port controls  affecting  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  were  imposed  after  July  1, 
1972.  This  amendment  would  also  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from 
imposing  any  future  export  controls  on 
agricultural  commodities  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  sound  amend- 
ment. The  interest  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  promoting  industi-y  is  often 
in  ironic  conflict  with  the  interest  of 
wliat  is  really  our  No.  1  industry — agri- 
culture. This  was  certainly  the  case  in 
the  recent  decision  to  put  export  controls 
on  cattlehides.  It  is  important  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  spokesman 
for  the  agricultural  industry,  have  an 
OHX)rtunity  to  participate  in  matters 
such  as  this  that  are  so  important  to 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  decision  to  impose  cattlehide  ex- 
port controls  appeared  to  be  nothing 
more  than  another  step  in  a  conscien- 
tious effort  of  the  administration  to  drive 
down  live  cattle  prices.  The  cattleman 
who  sees  these  export  controls  imposed 
on  top  of  the  recent  decision  to  remove 
beef  import  quotas  can  draw  no  other 
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conclusion.  It  is  not  fair  that  American 
agriculture  should  continue  to  be  asked 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle  against 
inflation.  The  fact  is  that  most  agricul- 
tural prices  have  not  increased  above  tne 
level  they  were  20  years  ago.  Now  when 
bee!  prices  are  starting  up.  it  appears 
that  the  administration  is  going  to  do 
everything  it  can  to  pash  them  back 
do\\Ti. 

It  is  a  further  irony  that  this  effort 
to  impose  export  regulations  on  cattle- 
hides  probably  will  not  work.  A  similar 
order  was  imposed  in  1966  and  at  that 
time  the  price  of  shoes  went  up  and  tlie 
price  of  cattle  went  down.  This  again 
points  out  that  the  order  imposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  July  15  is 
detrimental  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  this  country  but  are  not  necessarily 
beneficial  to  anyone. 

As  a  further  wrinkle,  this  order  calls 
for  a  complicated  system  of  rationing 
implemented  through  the  issuing  of 
tickets  for  exports.  According  to  some 
testimony  that  has  been  offered,  this  is 
nothing  more  than  an  invitation  to  the 
creation  of  a  black  market  in  export 
tickets. 

We  have  then  a  situation  in  which  one 
industry  is  set  against  another  and  in 
wtiich  the  spokesman  for  one  of  these  in- 
dustries is  excluded  from  the  decision- 
making process.  That  simply  is  not  fair. 

Further,  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
the  ranchers  and  farmers  of  America  are 
being  asked  to  sacrifice  in  the  interest  of 
helping  America's  economy  despite  the 
fact  that  our  farmers  are  still  receiving 
only  75  percent  of  the  income  received 
by  nonfarm  workers.  Again,  that  is  not 
fair.  Rural  America  is  already  one  of  the 
most  economically  depressed  areas  of  our 
economy.  Lowering  agricultural  prices 
will  only  drive  even  more  people  off  the 
land  and  thus  add  to  the  burden  of  our 
cities. 

Finally,  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
a  complicated  control  mechanism  is  es- 
tablished which  probably  will  not  work 
and  is  an  open  invitation  to  cheating. 

None  of  this  is  necessary.  This  amend- 
ment would  rescind  the  order  of  July  15 
and  assure  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture participates  in  future  decisions 
of  this  sort.  It  is  important  that  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  of  America  have  a  voice 
in  a  matter  that  is  of  such  great  Impor- 
tance to  them. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  study  the 
amendment  it  is  a  good  amendment  and 
should  be  adopted.  Why  pick  on  one 
group,  the  hide  industry,  and  create 
hardships  by  Executive  order.  Tliis 
amendment  will,  if  adopted,  eliminate 
this  unfairness  to  the  cattle  hide  group. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  and  distin- 
guished gentlemen  who  has  aided  in  this 
amendment  is  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  will  seek  time  on  his  own,  but  I  want 
to  say  one  thing  in  terminating  this  by 


way  of  reply  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania;  namely,  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  lesser  number  of 
tanneries  is  not  related  to  this  at  all,  be- 
cause the  price  of  hides  over  the  course 
of  the  years  until  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
was  at  a  depression  level  of  10  to  10',-> 
cents.  The  fact  appears  that  there  have 
been  other  corollary  factors  that  entered 
into  it,  the  same  as  in  textiles  where 
synthetics  entered  into  the  picture,  and 
they  have  been  more  of  a  factor  than  this. 
The  fact  that  we  refused  to  permit  the 
exports  of  hides  when  the  experts  them- 
selves tell  us  that  we  have  twice  the  pro- 
duction that  we  need  for  domestic  con- 
sumption is  simply  not  in  keeping  with 
justice  or  common  sen.se. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Gonzalez  amendment.  The  imposi- 
tion of  embargoes  on  the  export  of  hides 
is  unwise,  unworkable,  and  grossly  un- 
fair. There  is  no  shortage  of  hides  in  our 
country.  In  fact,  we  have  about  11  per- 
cent more  cattle  on  feed  and  coming  to 
market  this  year  over  last  year.  These 
hides  are  available  first  to  the  American 
users  of  hides.  There  is  no  shortage. 

Producers  of  hides  are  secondly  the 
victim  of  inflation,  not  the  cause  of  in- 
flation. The  amount  of  rawhide  in  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  shoes  and  even  at  the 
present  price  of  hides  less  than  80  cents 
a  pair  of  shoes.  To  blame  the  prices  of 
shoes  on  the  price  of  hides  is  ridiculous. 
Tills  amendment  -will  correct  a  gross  in- 
justice to  the  cattle  producers  of  this 

countiy. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Does  your 
amendment  do  the  same  as  the  language 
in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  It  is  Identical 
language  as  that  offered  in  the  Senate 
amendment  by  Senator  Curtis. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  want  to  add  a  few  facts  concerning 
this  amendment  and  the  order  which 
causes  the  amendment  to  be  offered.  I 
have  been  working  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  the  past  few  weeks  on 
legislation  to  kill  the  hide  order  and  I 
think  there  are  good  reasons  why  it 
should  be  killed.  I  am  aware  that  friends 
of  farm  producers  do  not  alone  have  the 
votes  to  pass  bills  beneficial  to  agricul- 
ture, but  I  believe  theer  are  good  reasons 
Members  with  nonfarm  constituencies 
should  vote  for  this  amendment  and  that 
a  yea  vote  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
consumers  generally. 

The  No.  1  thing  to  remember  is  tliis: 
In  the  case  of  cattle  hides,  we  produce 
in  this  coxmtry  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  are  consumed  in  this  country — more 
than  twice  as  many  as  we  use. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  world 


market  sets  tlie  price  of  hides.  It  cannot 
be  any  other  w^ay.  We  are  not  talking 
of  a  product  which  is  in  short  supply 
in  this  country — it  is  in  excess  supply. 

Foreign  buyers  are  paying  cash  for 
hides,  not  credit.  They  are  paying  cash. 
They  are  paying  what  the  American 
taiuier  pays  plus  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  cost  of  dealing  with  an 
exporter. 

A  cattle  hide  weighs  about  60  pounds 
on  an  average  and  at  present  prices  is 
bringing  about  $17.  It  will  make  about  20 
pairs  of  men's  shoes  and  something  like 
40  pairs  of  women's  and  children's  shoes. 

The  pressure  for  a  limitation  on  hide 
exports  is  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
price  in  the  United  States  at  the  de- 
pressed level  that  existed  when  Ameri- 
can shoe  manufacturers  were  using  Cor- 
fam  and  other  plastics  for  high-priced 
shoes.  When  the  price  of  hides  dropped 
drastically  in  1966,  the  price  of  shoes  did 
not  drop.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
raw  hide  which  they  hope  to  obtain  could 
be  only  a  few  cents  per  pair  of  shoes. 

The  net  result  is  that  they  are  attempt- 
ing, in  a  clumsy  way,  to  provide  raft- 
products  to  American  shoe  manufac- 
turers at  less  than  the  world  price.  In 
other  words,  they  do  not  want  the  free 
enterprise  system  to  set  the  prices  of 
hides. 

While  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
raw  hide  in  a  pair  of  shoes  would  be  only 
about  10  or  12  cents,  establishing  a  lower 
price  for  hides  would  very  likely  result  in 
a  higher  retail  price  for  meat.  When  the 
packer  receives  less  for  the  hide,  he  must 
secure  more  for  the  dressed  meat.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  difference  could 
well  be  from  1  to  3  cents  per  pound  that 
would  be  necessary  to  offset  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  hides.  In  other  words 
consumers  would  pay  not  only  more  by 
reducing  the  competition  from  imported 
shoes,  but  they  would  also  pay  more  for 
meat.  In  other  words,  the  consumer 
would  get  stuck  twice  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  passed. 

If  the  packer  pays  less  for  an  animal 
he  must  either  pay  more  for  the  meat  or 
less  for  the  cattle  and  most  economists 
say  that  based  on  the  1966  experience 
some  of  both  would  result. 

The  restrictions  we  are  complaining 
about  upon  U.S.  exports  are  coming  at  a 
time  when  this  country  is  experiencing 
a  deficit  in  its  balance  of  trade  and  needs 
foreign  markets.  The  reduction  in  for- 
eign trade  would  be  with  friendly  coun- 
tries who  have  been  depending  upon  us 
for  hides  and  this  would  come  at  the 
vei-y  time  that  the  President  is  trying  to 
sell  to  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  controls  issued  by  the  President  do 
not  make  any  distinction  between  supe- 
rior and  inferior  hides.  American  shoe 
manufacturers  use  top  hides.  Therefore 
the  particular  order  involved  does  not 
really  guarantee  American  shoe  manu- 
facturers what  they  want  to  do  anyway, 
because  a  foreign  purchaser  can  buy  all 
the  top  hides  they  want  to  as  long  as  they 
reduce  their  purchases  of  inferior  hides 
by  a  like  number.  We  do  not  have  an 
adequate  market  for  inferior  hides  in 
the  United  States.  Some  of  these  hides 
are  from  dead  animals  and  if  this  mar- 
ket is  cut  off.  it  would  not  even  pay  to  re- 
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move  the  hide  from  the  dead  animal  and 
bury  the  animal  and  therefore  more  wa- 
ter pollution  problems  and  air  pollution 
problems  would  result. 

The  export  control  order  on  hides  was 
announced  without  notice  to  all  inter- 
ested parties  to  comment  and  after  many 
persons  had  gained  the  impression  that 
the  Commerce  Department  would  not 
iinpose  controls  on  hides. 

The  ticket  system  that  has  been  de- 
veloped gives  rights  to  those  who  have 
been  exporting  in  accordance  with  last 
year's  business  and  thus  eliminates  the 
element  of  competition  and  the  ability  of 
new  competitive  producers  of  marketed 
products  to  move  into  the  market.  It 
would  be  a  bureaucratic  mess  to  adminis- 
ter and  certainly  lead  to  scandals.  This 
amendment  would  kill  the  order  and  pre- 
vent that  from  happening. 

The  control  program  was  imposed  in 
1966  on  hides  and  by  general  agreement 
it  was  a  fiasco.  It  ended  when  an  amend- 
ment authored  by  myself  was  attached 
to  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  killed  the  order. 
That  order  reduced  the  U.S.  foreign  mar- 
ket for  hides  and  also  resulted  in  Ameri- 
can businessmen  receiving  less  money 
for  the  hides  they  sold  overseas  and  thus 
reduced  dollar  earnings. 

The  Commerce  Department  made  no 
inventory  of  the  foreign  supply  before 
putting  the  current  order  into  effect  and 
thus  claim  they  have  no  idea  who  the 
speculators  are  who  have  been  hoarding 
these  hides  in  foreign  positions  and  will 
make  a  bonanza  as  a  result  of  this  order. 

Article  1,  section  9  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution forbids  export  taxes  on  exports. 
It  was  put  into  the  Constitution,  because 
the  colonists  had  been  mistreated  in  ex- 
porting agricultural  products  and  put  in 
a  noncompetitive  position  with  another 
country.  A  quota  on  hides  is  more  severe 
than  a  tax  on  exports  and  would  be  an 
even  greater  grievance  by  agricultural 
producers  than  was  suffered  by  the  colo- 
nists. 

The  order  we  seek  to  kill  also  violates 
article  11  of  the  GATT  agreement  pro- 
hibiting quantitative  export  restrictions. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  promote 
agreements  to  expand  foreign  trade,  we 
are  violating  our  agreements  under  this 
order. 

Continuance  of  this  order  would  result 
In  more  plastic  manufacturers  in  Europe 
and  Japan  and  permanently  cause  a  loss 
of  markets  for  our  inferior  hides  with 
people  with  whom  we  are  on  friendly 
relations  and  have  enjoyed  mutually 
beneficial  trading  agreements.  This  hide 
order  we  seek  to  eliminate  is  contrary  to 
the  export  policies  stated  in  this  very 
biU.  The  bill  itself  states  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
"the  U.S.  competition  in  world  trade," 
and  to  achieve  "equilibrium  in  interna- 
tional payment  accoimts  of  the  United 
States."  If  we  are  serious  about  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  then  we  must  kill  the 
hide  order,  because  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  just  as 
it  is  inconsistent  to  promote  trade  with 
Russia  and  China  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  action  to  reduce  trade  with  our 
friends. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  this  amendment.  I 


preferred  an  amendment  I  had  drafted 
which  would  kill  the  order  and  prohibit 
another  one  being  developed  on  hides.  I 
had  worked  with  the  gentlemen  from 
Texas  on  that  amendment,  but  the  con- 
census among  the  svpporters  of  this  ef- 
fort to  kill  the  hide  order  is  that  we 
should  have  an  amendment  identical  to 
the  Senate  amendment  even  though  it 
is  not  as  satisfactory.  Therefore,  I  re- 
quest a  yea  vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Gonzalez)  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  for  their  support  of 
this  amendment. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  much  have  preferred  an 
amendment  to  totally  remove  agricul- 
tural products  from  executive  export 
control  authority  but  the  pending 
amendment  has  my  support. 

Hardly  anyone  can  today  question  that 
problems  are  besetting  agricultiu^e.  We 
have  an  Executive  order  Umiting  export 
of  hides,  ostensibly  to  benefit  the  con- 
simier  who  buys  shoes.  This  is  little  short 
of  incredulous.  The  hide  or  leather  used 
in  shoes  contributes  from  2  to  3  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  shoes.  This  means 
that  in  a  $20  pair  of  shoes,  there  is 
about  40  or  50  cents  worth  of  leather, 
in  fact,  a  relatively  insignificant  amount. 

Once  again,  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
take  it  on  the  chin  in  the  name  of  sav- 
ing consumers  money.  It  would  be  ex- 
ceptionally fine  if  just  once  the  admin- 
istration would  depart  from  its  course 
of  compounding  problems  for  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers. 

It  is  evident  this  would  not  happen. 
Perhaps  by  spreading  authority  of  the 
executive  branch  on  this  subject  we  can 
gain  some  safeguards  for  agriculture. 
We  can  at  least  make  known  our  dissent 
from  this  order  on  hides  and  slow  down 
any  repetition  of  this  inequity. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  amendment  to 
H.R.  15989  which  would  prevent  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  from  effectively 
dealing  with  the  grave  threat  that  un- 
checked cattle  hide  exports  present  to  the 
American  shoe  manufacturing  and  cat- 
tle hide  tanning  industries.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  amendment  would  severely  restrict 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  from  exercis- 
ing the  export  controls  he  is  authorized 
to  make  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969 — even 
though  the  crisis  caused  by  abnormally 
high  cattle  hide  exports  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  situation  which  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  was  designed  to  prevent. 

If  we  are  to  protect  our  already  hard- 
pressed  domestic  shoe  industry  from  the 
demonstrated  ravages  of  unlimited  cat- 
tle hide  exports,  this  amendment  must  be 


defeated.  If  the  Export  Administration 
Act  is  to  have  any  meaning  it  is  vital 
that  we  not  circumvent  the  root  purpose 
of  the  controls  authorized  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  present  crisis  in  cattlehide  exports 
began  in  August  of  1971,  when  Argentina, 
which  in  1970  had  exported  7.5  million 
hides,  imposed  an  embargo  on  its  domes- 
tic production  which  limited  its  exports 
to  no  more  than  1.3  million  hides  for 
1972.  As  a  result  of  this  unfortunate 
development,  foreign  demand  for  cattle- 
hides  turned  to  the  United  States,  caus- 
ing a  drastic  and  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  U.S.  exports.  This  increase  of 
foreign  purchases  was  refiected  in  the 
fact  that  U.S.  cattlehide  prices,  which 
for  a  17-year  period  between  1953 
and  1970  had  remained  relatively  stable 
at  a  cost  of  14  cents  per  pound,  rose  to  a 
price  of  29.75  cents  per  pound  on  July  14. 
1972.  In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  tl.at. 
as  a  result  of  the  severe  domestic  short- 
age of  cattlehide  and  the  ensuing  spiral 
of  cattlehide  costs,  the  price  of  shoes 
made  in  the  United  States  wUl  rise  be- 
tween $1  and  $4  per  pair,  depending  on 
size  and  construction. 

This  price  increase,  which  is  essen- 
tially beyond  the  control  of  the  shoe- 
manufacturing  industry,  would  be  of 
little  benefit  either  to  consumers  or  to 
the  domestic  shoe  industry.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  domestic  shoe  indus- 
try has  been  increasingly  threatened  by 
foreign  imports.  In  1960  the  volume  of 
imported  shoes  was  only  5  percent  of 
domestic  shoe  production.  By  January 
1972,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerge,  the  volume  imported  shoes 
had  risea  to  two-thirds  of  domestic  shoe 
production. 

It  is  no  secret  that  New  England  has 
been  particularly  affected  by  the  im- 
ports invasion.  Massachusetts  has  suf- 
fered the  greatest  loss.  In  1967,  there 
were  189  shoe  factories  in  my  State.  Now 
there  are  122.  In  the  past  5  years  then. 
67  shoe  factories  closed  their  doors,  and 
11,500  workers  lost  their  jobs. 

The  unlimited  export  of  cattlehides, 
which  this  amendment  would  allow, 
could  well  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
New  England  shoe  industry.  Since  the 
implementation  of  the  Argentina  quota 
in  1971,  shoe  hide  prices  have  risen 
nearly  100  percent,  and  it  would  be  a 
cruel  joke  at  l)est  if  now,  when  at  last 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  taken 
steps  to  protect  the  domestic  industry 
by  curbing  the  flow  of  cattlehides  over- 
seas. Congress  were  to  open  the  flood- 
gates again.  It  is  already  difficult  enough 
for  American  shoe  manufacturers  to  re- 
main competitive  against  foreign  fac- 
tories which,  due  to  the  devalued  dollar 
and  lower  wage  levels,  have  advantages 
in  production  costs  and  which  can  also 
in  fact  purchase  U.S.  hides  at  lower 
prices  than  they  can  be  purchased  here. 

On  July  15,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Peterson  at  last  acted  to  stabilize  the 
cattlehide  export  situation.  It  should  be 
noted  that  he  did  so  reluctantly,  and 
only  after  heavy  pressure  from  a  num- 
ber of  Congressmen,  including  myself. 

The  impact  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's proposed  export  limitations,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  take  full  effect  this 
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September,  will  not  be  damaging  to  the 
cattlehide  industry.  In  fact,  the  ceiling 
on  exports  is  set  at  the  record-high  level 
of  1971.  Moreover,  the  structure  of  the 
ticket  system  being  used  is  such  that  the 
benefits  apply  directly  to  the  cattlehide 
producers  and  the  consumer — not  to  the 
exporters  who  serve  as  middlemen. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Export 
Admirastration  Act  of  1969,  tiiree  cri- 
teria must  be  satisfied  before  export  lim- 
itations can  be  enacted.  These  criteria 
are:  serious  price  inflation,  abnormal 
foreign  demand,  and  domestic  supply 
shortage.  It  is  atbuiidantly  clear  on  the 
facts  that  the  present  cattlehide  situa- 
tion meets  all  of  these  prerequisites.  Be- 
cause of  the  increased  foreign  demand 
caused  by  the  closing  of  the  Aigentine 
supply,  domestic  supply  of  cattlehide  has 
fallen,  in  one  estimate,  to  a  level  of  only 
60  percent  of  that  required.  And,  with 
the  supply  of  cattlehide  so  low,  and  the 
domestic  demand  so  great,  it  is  only  nat- 
lu'al  tliat  the  domestic  price  of  cattlehide 
sliould  be  in  an  inflationarj-  spiral. 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  applying  controls  to  cattlehide 
exports  was  fully  justified,  and  was  in 
fact  absolutely  necessary.  I  believe  that 
these  controls  should  be  allowed  to  take 
effect.  The  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  endanger  the  Nation's  shoe  and 
tanning  industr>-,  and  raise  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  thousands  of  newly  un- 
employed workers.  I  urrje  my  colleagues 
to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Gonzalez  amend- 
ment. The  established  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  to  increase  our  exports  to  na- 
tions abroad.  Heaven  knows,  we  ought  to 
be  doing  something  about  increasing 
them,  in  view  of  the  kind  of  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  recent  figures  show  are 
plaguing  this  country. 

Now  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  also 
should  be  interested  in  increasing  our 
foreign  trade  and  presumably  that  is 
what  Mr.  Peterson  has  been  trying  to  do 
for  the  la.st  2'j  weeks  over  in  Moscow 
and  Warsaw.  But  by  his  action  on  July 
15.  he  acted  at  direct  cross  purposes  with 
the  established  policy  of  this  country  as 
determined  by  this  Congress — because  he 
worked  to  reduce  ovi  foreign  trade  by 
placing  a  limit  on  our  hide  exixjrts.  By 
supporting  this  amendment,  we  can  see 
to  it  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce nor  any  other  Government  official 
cuts  back  or  places  a  lid  on  our  exports 
of  hides  or  any  other  agricultural  com- 
modity. I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  or 
be  Inaccurate.  The  order  of  July  15  does 
not  cut  back,  but  it  does  place  a  limit  on 
our  hide  exports  at  last  year's  level. 

I  object  also  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  embargo  so  damaging  to  the  live- 
stock producers  of  America  was  put  into 
effect.  The  Secretary  announced  this  ac- 
tion late  one  Saturday  afternoon,  at  a 
time  when  many  Members  of  Congress 
were  away  from  Washington,  and  with- 
out advance  warning  or  notification.  The 
Members  of  the  Congress  had  no  oppor- 
timlty  to  object — and  the  Secretary  al- 
most Immediately  left  town  and  has  been 
imavallable  to  Members  of  Congress  ever 
since. 


I  certainly  tried  to  talk  with  him.  I 
tried  imsuccessfully  to  get  him  on  the 
telephone  Monday,  first  at  the  Commerce 
Department  and  then  at  the  Western 
White  House.  I  was  able  to  voice  my 
strong  protest  that  day  to  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  James  T.  Lynn,  the 
number  two  man  in  the  Department. 

But  Secretary*  of  Commerce  Peterson 
had  absented  himself  from  Washington. 
He  went  first  to  San  Clemente  and  then 
he  left  immediately  for  Moscow  and 
Warsaw  where  he  has  been  ever  since. 
I  say  to  you  that  it  was  grossly  unfair 
and  unreasonable  for  him  to  tell  our 
foreign  hide  customers  who  have  been 
developed  at  great  cost  and  expense  by 
the  cattle  industry  of  this  country  that 
they  can  no  longer  participate  in  the 
normal  growth  of  hide  production  in 
this  country. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  how  we  got  this 
hide  export  trade  going  in  the  first 
place — and  why.  It  had  to  be  developed 
by  our  cattle  industry  when  the  shoe 
manufacturers  in  this  country  turned 
their  backs  on  our  livestock  producers  a 
few  years  ago  and  said,  "We  are  not  in- 
terested in  buying  your  hides  any  more. 
We  are  shifting  to  synthetics." 

And  when  they  did  so  the  bottom 
dropped  out  of  the  domestic  hide  market. 
Hides  became  virtually  worthless  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  all  the  other  cattle- 
producing  areas  of  this  country.  This 
contributed  to  a  serious  decline  in  cattle 
prices  inflicting  real  hardship  on  our 
cattle  producers. 

In  order  to  meet  this  emergency  sit- 
uation resulting  from  the  di-ying  up  of 
the  domestic  market  for  hides,  the  cattle 
industry  of  this  country  launched  an 
energetic  campaign  to  build  up  an  alter- 
native market  overseas  at  great  effort 
and  expense.  This  effort  has  now  suc- 
ceeded and  we  have  a  flourishing  export 
market  for  hides  which  greatly  reduces 
our  trade  deficit.  But  the  shoe  manu- 
facturers and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  now  penalize  that  success  and  take 
its  fruits  away  from  the  cattle  producers 
of  America. 

Now.  I  say  that  we  .should  not  permit 
that  to  happen.  Why  should  the  shoe 
manufacturers  be  guaranteed  a  preferred 
market  for  hides  which  they  do  not  de- 
serve? It  is  not  the  cost  of  hides  which 
is  making  the  price  of  shoes  go  up  in 
this  counti-y.  Why  the  cost  of  all  the  hide 
that  goes  into  a  $35  or  $40  pair  of 
men's  shoes  is  about  50  cents;  perhaps  75 
cents.  The  shoe  manufacturers  are  try- 
ing to  make  the  cattle  producers,  the 
cattle  industry  the  scapegoats  in  this 
situation.  I  say  that  everyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  fairplay  will  want  to  vote 
not  to  give  them  that  preferred  market. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  not 
have  power  to  earmark  the  increase  in 
our  hide  production  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  American  shoe  manufactiu-ers.  I  say, 
let  us  pass  this  amendment  and  remove 
such  fetters  from  American  trade  abroad. 
Let  us  continue  to  go  forward  building 
up  our  sales  to  foreign  countries  and 
reduce  this  alarming  deficit  in  oiu:  for- 
eign trade  balance. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  commend 
my  colleague  for  the  excellent  state- 
ments which  he  has  made. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  will  state  as  a  cattle 
raiser  I  will  vote  for  the  hides  if  you 
will  vote  for  the  hamburgers. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  That  decision  has  al- 
ready been  made.  The  import  quotas  on 
foreign  meat  have  been  completely  lifted 
for  the  balance  of  this  year.  You  can  im- 
port hamburger  meat  to  your  heart's 
content  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye"  on  the 
Gonzalez  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  THONE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mayne)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  imposing 
a  quota  on  exports  of  cattle  hides  is  an 
absurdity.  This  action  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  inconsistent 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  and  with  the 
stated  aims  of  the  administration. 

This  action  was  inconsistent  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  passing  and  ex- 
tending the  Export  Administration  Act. 
It  is  an  uncontested  fact  that  the  pro- 
duction of  cattle  hides  exceeds  domestic 
requirements.  The  intent  of  Congress  in 
this  regard  was  to  set  quotas  only  in  cases 
where  materials  were  in  short  supply  for 
our  national  needs.  The  administration 
is  trying  to  defend  the  setting  of  quotas 
on  the  technicality  that  a  determination 
had  not  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  cattle  hides  were  heinz 
produced  in  quantity  exceeding  domestic 
requirements. 

The  quota  on  exports  of  cattle  hides 
is  inconsistent  with  the  stated  policy, 
and  the  imquestioned  need,  to  expand 
U.S.  exports  and  Improve  our  balance  of 
payments. 

The  quota  on  exports  of  cattle  hides 
sistent  with  the  administration's  stated 
objective  of  keeping  prices  down  on  con- 
sumer goods,  including  shoe  prices. 

The  quota  on  cattle  hides  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  stated  goal  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  of  rais- 
ing farm  incomes  to  equitable  levels. 

The  cattle  Industry  of  my  home  State 
of  Nebraska  has  taken  two  serious  blows 
in  recent  weeks.  They  were  told  to  face 
unrestricted  competition  from  meat 
producers  around  the  world.  This  action 
was  said  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers. Now,  they  are  being  told  that 
they  must  not  'oe  allowed  to  find  the  best 
price  in  the  world  for  their  cattle  hides. 
This  action  can  only  be  said  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  a  few  companies  that  manu- 
facture shoes. 

Congress  must  take  action  to  correct 
the  administration's  inconsistency  and 
its  absurd  action. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  goes  much  fiu^her  than 
simply  to  the  matter  of  hides.  It  goes  to 
the  protection  and  insulation  of  all  agri- 
cultural products.  If  that  is  what  we 
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want  to  do,  and  I  sense  that  it  may  be  the 
will  of  the  House  to  do  that,  then,  of 
course  the  amendment  will  be  accepted. 

I  w()uld  simply  direct  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  what  this  amendment 
does  is  to  dilute  the  basic  authority  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

(2)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
use  export  controls  (A)  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from 
the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and 
to  reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  impact  of 
abnormal  foreign  demand.  (B)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  further  significantly  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  fulfill  its 
international  responsibilities,  and  (C)  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  exercise  the  necessary 
•rigUance  over  exports  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  significance  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 


There  are  three  reasons,  three  basic 
justifications,  for  the  imposition  of  export 
controls:  Short  supply,  foreign  poUcy. 
and  national  security.  Now,  what  this 
amendment  says  is,  "Wait  a  minute,  that 
is  going  too  far."  Regarding  export  con- 
trols, the  amendment  says,  "Yes,  we  will 
allow  the  export  control  of  agricultural 
products  for  purposes  of  national  secu- 
rity or  foreign  policy,  but  not  from  the 
standpoint,  vmlike  any  other  product  in 
our  society,  for  the  purpose  of  short 
supply,  rampant  inflation,  heavy  foreign 
demand."  Not  Just  hides,  but  all  agri- 
cultural products  are  to  be  insulated. 

If  we  want  to  do  this  for  agricultural 
products,  why  not  for  timber?  Why  not 
for  mineral  resources?  Why  not  for  auto- 
mobiles and  all  the  rest?  That  is  the 
question  that  we  have  to  answer. 

Hides  are  one  thing,  that  is  bad 
enough,  but  this  amendment  goes  be- 
yond hides  and  provides  this  kind  of  in- 
sulation for  all  agricultural  products. 

Because  the  controls  on  cattle  hides 
are  controversial  and  may  not  be  fully 
understood  by  all  concerned,  I  would 
like  to  explain  the  basis  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  decided  to  es- 
tablish this  control  program,  and  how 
it  operates. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  events  which 
preceded  this  decision.  During  the  period 
1953-70  and  well  into  1971,  composite 
cattle  hide  prices  had  ranged  around 
14  cents  per  pound.  However,  during  the 
latter  part  of  1971,  those  prices  began 
an  upward  spiral  reaching  a  level  of  27- 
29  cents  per  pound  during  May  and  June 
of  this  year  and  actually  averaging 
29.75  cents  on  July  14,  the  day  before 
the  Commerce  Department  took  action. 
This  kind  of  increase,  passed  through  to 
the  retail  level,  can  be  expected  to  bring 
an  increase  of  about  $2.80  for  a  pair  of 
men's  oxfords. 

Needless  to  say,  this  upward  trend 
caused  considerable  concern  to  the  do- 
mestic users  of  cattle  hides,  such  as  the 
tanners  and  the  shoe  manufacturers, 
who  claimed  that  these  price  increases 
were  due  to  the  abnormal  foreign  de- 
mand for  U.S.  cattle  hides. 

The  Department  determined  not  to 
take  any  action  until  after  it  had  had 
an  opportimity  to  collect  the  necessary 
data,  to  study  and  evaluate  them,  and 
then  to  determine  whether  controls  were 
warranted  under  the  short  supply  cri- 
teria of  the  act.  These  criteria  are,  as 


many  of  you  already  know  "to  protect 
the  domestic  economy  from  the  exces- 
sive drain  of  materials  and  reduce  the 
serious  inflationary  impact  of  abnormal 
foreign  demand." 

Department  oflficials  met  with  indus- 
try representatives  but  found  they  did 
not  agree  as  to  the  causes  of  the  rise  in 
cattle  hide  prices  and  future  prospects  in 
that  market.  Hence,  Commerce  vmder- 
took  its  own  extensive  study.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Census  surveyed  the  domestic  in- 
dustries involved  to  determine  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  factors  at  work  in  the 
cattlehide  markets.  Mandatory  question- 
naires were  sent  throughout  industry  and 
responses   were   carefully   studied   and 
tabulated.  Inquiries  were  made  through 
our  commercial  posts  abroad.  The  De- 
partment specifically  inquired  into  the 
situation  prevailing  in  Argentina   and 
Brazil  which  had  been  principal  suppliers 
of  cattlehides  in  the  world  market  but 
which  had  recently  halted  all  hide  ex- 
ports. Simultaneously,  at  the  request  of 
the  Price  Commission,  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  audited  meat  packers  to 
determine  whether  they  had  followed  the 
cost  pass-through  rules  in  setting  their 
hide  prices. 

The  Department's  evaluation  of  the 
data  it  had  collected  enabled  it  to  reach 
its  decision.  First,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  embargoes  imposed  by  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  have  resulted  in  a  trans- 
fer of  the  world  demand  normally  satis- 
fied by  their  cattlehide  supplies  to  de- 
mand for  U.S.  cattle  hides.  Moreover,  it 
appears  that  these  embargoes  are  not  to 
be  lifted  soon  enough  to  provide  relief 
for  U.S.  industries.  Both  Argentina  and 
Brazil  appear  determined  to  develop  their 
own  tarmery  and  shoe  indtistries  and 
their  controls  on  hide  exports  can  there- 
fore be  expected  to  continue  for  some 
time  in  the  future. 

Beyond  the  drain  of  U.S.  hides  caused 
by  Argentina  and  Brazils  action,  I  would 
note  that  an  increase  in  world  demand 
for  shoes  as  a  result  of  rising  standards 
of  living  has  contributed  to  the  increas- 
ing exports  of  cattle  hides  from  the 
United  States. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
found  a  projected  increase  in  domestic 
demand  for  cattle  hides,  mainly  due  to 
projected  increases  in  domestic  shoe  pro- 
duction. This  represents  a  most  encour- 
aging turnaround  for  our  domestic  shoe 
industry,  whose  production  has  been  de- 
clining for  several  years.  It  also  repre- 
sents a  turnaround  in  domestic  hide  con- 
sumption, which  has  declined  in  recent 
years  but  is  projected  to  increase  in  1972. 
Against  this  picture  of  growing  foreign 
and  domestic  demand,  projected  domestic 
supply  based  on  estimated  cattle  slaugh- 
ter showed  an  increase  which  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  overall  demand.  Also, 
domestic  user's  inventories  of  hide  and 
leather,  an  important  facet  of  their  sup- 
plies, were  seriously  depleted. 

When  the  data  on  supply  and  demand 
were  put  together,  a  picture  of  serious 
shortage  emerged.  Demands  were  up, 
supplies  down,  and  a  shortfall  of  sup- 
plies was  projected  to  be  over  1.500.000 
hides. 

Thus,  the  conditions  for  controls  were 
found  to  be  present— serious  price  infia- 


tion,  abnormal  foreign  demand,  and 
domestic  supply  shortage.  These  facts 
provided  the  basis  for  Secretary  Peter- 
son's decision  to  introduce  controls  on 
hide  exports. 

The  remaining  issue  then  was  how  best 
to  implement  a  program  of  controls  so 
as  to  assure  an  adequate  domestic  sup- 
ply and  curb  the  inflationary  pressures 
whUe  mininiizing  the  disruptive  effect 
which  controls  could  have  on  some  seg- 
ments of  industry.  First,  he  chose  an 
export-quota  level  which  is  reasonable 
and  not  too  restrictive.  Unlike  the  action 
taken  in  1966,  the  present  quota  levels 
do  not  force  a  sharp  rollback  in  export 
levels,  but  rather  hold  exports  at  the 
1971  level,  which  was  a  record  high. 
Thus,  domestic  hide  producers  need  not 
fear  that  their  export  markets  will  be 
damaged,  and  no  glut  of  hide  supplies 
is  likely  to  occiu-. 

Next  the  Department  has  devised  a 
method  of  controls  which  will  guide  the 
economic  benefits  to  American  consumers 
and  the  farmers  and  ranchers — the  cat- 
tle producers.  This  is  how  the  program 
works. 

A  ticket  system  of  controls  will  begm 
operation  on  September  1.  Conmierce 
will  establish  quotas  for  cattle-hide  ex- 
ports for  3-month  periods.  Then, 
their  Office  of  Export  Control — OEC— 
will  issue  catUe  hide  export  tickets  for 
the  number  of  cattle  hides  equal  to  the 
quota  for  each  period. 

Importantly,  they  will  issue  the  tick- 
ets not  to  the  exporters  but  to  the  cattle 
hide  producers,  principally  packers.  The 
tickets  will  be  freely  transferable.  Since 
exporters  can  export  hides  only  under 
validated  export  licenses,  and  since  the 
exporters  must  present  cattle  hide  ex- 
port tickets  in  order  to  obtain  these  li- 
censes, exporters  will  have  to  acquire 
tickets  from  the  cattle -hide  producers. 

Then,  the  Price  Commission  will  re- 
quire that  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
cattle  hide  tickets  must  be  treated  as 
revenue  received  from  the  animal.  An- 
other Price  Commission  rule  operates 
to  Umit  the  profit  margins  of  the  packers 
to  a  maximum  level.  Taken  together, 
these  rules  should  require  the  packers  to 
pass  on  the  revenues  of  the  sales  of  cat- 
tle hide  tickets  to  domestic  consumers  in 
the  form  of  low  hide  prices  or  to  the 
farmer  and  rancher  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  for  their  cattle. 

To  sum  up,  there  are  two  major  differ- 
ences between  the  control  progam  which 
Secretary  Peterson  announced  on  July 
15  and  the  cattle  hide  program  intro- 
duced by  Commerce  in  1966.  First,  there 
is  the  degree  of  control.  In  1966  quotas 
were  stringently  set  so  as  to  seriously 
roll  back  exports  and  apply  to  certain 
categories  of  hide  pieces  for  which  there 
is  no  domestic  demand.  This  caused  un- 
necessary hardship  to  the  U.S.  producers, 
the  U.S.  exporters  and  to  the  Toreign 
buj-ers.  The  quotas  set  this  year  for  the 
transition  period  and  the  first  3  montlis 
of  the  ticket  system  require  no  cutback 
from  the  historic  high  level  of  exports  .set 
in  1971.  Second,  there  is  the  benefit  to  the 
rancher  and  the  consumer  through  the 
ticket  svstem.  Whereas  the  program  in 
1966  allowed  exporters  to  maximize  their 
profits  on  the  basis  of  the  increases  in 
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world  prices  caused  by  our  limitation  on 
exports,  the  program  this  year  insures, 
through  the  ticket  system,  that  this 
benefit  should  reach  ranchers  and  the 
American  consumer. 

In  conclusion,  tlie  necessity  for  the 
cattle  hide  export  controls  has  been  ade- 
quately demonstrated  and  the  program 
appears  reasonably  designed  to  solve  the 
problem  on  the  fairest  terms  for  all  seg- 
ments of  the  industry-  concerned.  To  ter- 
minate this  program  before  it  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  shown  to  work 
seems  to  me  unfair.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
that  this  amendment  be  defeated  pjid 
the  extension  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  as  provided  by  HJl.  15989  be 
passed  without  any  further  delay. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massnchusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  after  long  months  of  struggle, 
meetings,  speeches,  letter  WTiting  to  urge 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  recog- 
nize the  cattle  hide  supply  problem  that 
has  been  wreaking  havoc  with  the  foot- 
wear and  tanning  industries,  on  July  15. 
that  Department  finally  offered  some 
element  of  relief  in  the  way  of  export 
controls  on  hides.  Now  we  are  being 
asked  to  adopt  amendments  to  H.R. 
15989.  Coimcil  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy — Export  Administration 
Extension  Act,  that  would  weaken  or 
nullify  this  July  15  order.  To  obtain  even 
this  acti(Mi  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
which  in  so  many  ways  was  more  an 
admission  that  severe  material  supply 
problems  exist  in  the  footwear  industry, 
rather  than  a  real  effort  at  providing  re- 
lief— witness  the  fact  that  hide  costs  are 
at  an  alltime  high  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  export  levels  for  hides  will  be  set  at 
last  year's  levels  which  to  use  Secretary 
Peterson's  own  words  "are  very  high  by 
any  standard." 

Hardly  any  New  England  State  is  with- 
out an  important  stake  in  the  footwear 
and  tanning  industry — particularly  with 
the  critical  unemployment  problems  we 
already  face.  I,  therefore,  urge  you  to  de- 
feat these  crippling  amendments  which 
would  include  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  any  decisionmaking  capacity  on 
the  hide  situation  and  thereby  seal  off 
export  controls  on  scarce  materials  as  an 
avenue  of  relief.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  demonstrated  that  he  is  the 
spokesman  of  the  farm  bloc,  including 
the  cattlemen  and  hide  industry.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  Secretary 
Butz  assumed  office,  one  of  the  first 
speeches  he  delivered  promised  the  agii- 
cultural  sector  that  there  would  be  fewer 
Government  controls,  not  more  forth- 
coming. This  is  the  same  man  who  fought 
Including  food  prices  under  price  con- 
trols in  the  current  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program. 

In  short,  the  Commerce  Department 
has  already  studied  to  death  the  hide 
supply  problem,  I  see  no  reason  for  in- 
cluding another  agency  in  the  decision- 
making process.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
beat  back  any  amendments  along  the 
lines  adopted  by  the  other  body  yester- 
day— any  amendment  to  require  the  Sec- 


retary of  Commerce  to  obtain  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  exer- 
cising authority  to  limit  exports  on  agri- 
cultural commodities,  including  animal 
hides  and  skins,  would  in  effect  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Commerce  Department.  The 
domestic  footwear  and  tanning  industry 
and  workers  need  this  relief  measure  if 
they  are  to  continue  opei-ation. 

I  ask  at  this  point  that  tlie  text  of  sev- 
eral of  the  petitions,  letters  and  remarks 
I  have  delivered  over  the  past  several 
months  oil  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  take  too  much  time  and  I  hope  we  can 
avoid  a  teller  vote  and  also  a  rollcall  vote 
later  on  this  matter. 

After  months  of  struggle  and  many 
speeches  and  much  letter  writing  to  make 
the  Depaitment  of  Commerce  recognize 
the  price  of  cattle  and  hide  problem  that 
has  been  wreaking  havoc  in  the  tanning 
industiy,  on  July  15  the  Department 
finally  offered  some  relief  in  the  way  of 
export  control  of  hides.  But  all  they  did 
was  restrict  the  hides  to  the  1971  level — 
which  is  the  liighest  level  of  exports  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.  *In  1971  the 
cattle  producers  of  this  country  enjoyed 
the  greatest  amount  of  profits  ever  in  the 
history  of  tiiis  country. 

What  do  the  cattle  people  want?  They 
want  egg  in  their  beer.  We  can  go  into 
the  meat  mai-kets  of  this  Nation  and  find 
the  consumers  are  having  the  life  gouged 
out  of  them.  The  average  working  family 
in  this  country  cannot  afford  to  buy 
meat,  and  yet  the  cattle  people  want  to 
get  the  high  prices  for  meat  from  the 
domestic  market — and  high  prices  for 
hides  from  domestic  tanneries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ashley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  impose  here 
on  the  time  of  the  House  but  we  have 
high  unemployment  in  this  country.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  paid  out  on  wel- 
fare in  order  to  pay  these  fat  cat  cattle 
barons.  Billions  of  dollars.  The  welfare 
bill  in  Ma.ssachusetts  alone  this  year  is 
$1  billion.  When  I  first  went  into  the 
legislature  the  total  budget  for  the  State 
government  was  only  $60  million. 

We  have  passed  legislation  this  year 
asking  for  the  extension  of  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  benefits.  How  much 
do  we  have  to  do  to  subsidize  cattle 
barons?  All  we  are  asking  for  is  a  little 
bit  of  fair  play  and  a  little  bit  of  com- 
passion on  the  part  of  these  fat  cat  cat- 
tle barons  who  are  reaping  the  harvest 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  American  peo- 
ple by  gouging  them  with  high  prices 
and  then  depriving  the  footwear  people 
and  the  leather  people  of  this  country 
of  the  hides. 

One  cannot  buy  an  American-made 
baseball  glove  today  in  any  store  of  this 
country,  and  yet  here  we  have  these  cat- 
tle people  crying  the  blues.  Why,  they 
are  loaded  dowTi  to  the  gunwales  with 
money  and  profits  and  they  want  more 
profits.  They  are  asking  this  Congress  to 


put  through  this  amendment,  and  all  it 
does  is  restrict  the  control  of  exports  to 
a  very  light  degree. 

In  1971,  there  occurred  the  greatest 
year  the  cattle  producei-s  of  this  country 
ever  had,  and  they  axe  asking  70  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  to  pay  the 
bill,  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  fat  cats,  to 
pay  the  bill  for  the  special  interests. 

Yes,  one  can  stand  up  here  and  wail 
about  the  high  cost  of  welfare,  but  it  is 
the  fat  cat  cattle  barons  among  those 
who  are  the  cause  for  creating  welfare 
costs  in  this  country,  also  contributing  to 
liigh  unemployment. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chakman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
who  just  left  the  well  answered  a  num- 
ber of  questions  for  himself.  I  would 
remind  those  Members  who  might  be 
swayed  by  this  type  of  eloquence  that  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  average 
worker  of  America  today  has  to  work 
fewer  houis  to  supply  his  family  with 
food  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation,  and  the  food  which 
that  family  now  gets  is  of  higher  qual- 
ity than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  our 
history. 

I  will  ask  a  question  rhetorically,  so 
tliat  I  need  not  yield  for  an  answer,  but 
I  just  wonder  if  this  American  shoemaker 
v.ould  buy  domestic  leather  of  the  same 
quality  if  he  had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
it  than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  imported 
leather.  There  is  no  more  selfishness  on 
one  side  of  this  proposition  than  there 
is  on  the  other. 

To  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  will  say 
that  it  is  the  agricultmal  trade  which 
gives  us  our  balance,  if  there  is  a  balance 
in  international  trade. 

To  answer  the  gentleman's  question 
f uither,  I  would  say  that  the  products  we 
export  from  our  agricultural  production 
are  annually  renewable  resources,  which 
makes  them  a  great  deal  different  from 
those  minerals,  et  cetera,  of  which  the 
gentleman  was  speaking.  In  fact,  the 
agricultural  export  situation  is  about  the 
only  bright  spot  for  the  United  States  in 
this  day. 

For  those  who  have  no  provincial  in- 
terest, I  wish  to  remind  the  Members  of 
a  couple  of  basic  facts. 

Under  the  export  control  program  on 
hides,  which  has  been  adopted,  we  have 
a  situation  which  cannot  be  admin- 
istered. The  basis  for  that  program  is 
totally  imworkable  and  complicated  in- 
volving a  system  of  tickets  which  are 
given  for  export.  Somehow  the  benefit  of 
those  tickets  is  supposed  to  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  or  to  the  shoemaker  or 
to  the  cattle  producer.  No  one  knows 
how.  One  cannot  find  out  an  answer  from 
anyone  as  to  how  this  shall  be  done.  If 
there  is  a  packer  also  in  the  leather  busi- 
ness, I  think  one  might  assume  where 
the  benefit  will  go. 

Finally  I  should  like  to  make  this 
point  again  for  those  who  are  not  pro- 
vtncially  involved  in  this  argument.  There 
are  some  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  foreign  buyers  get  some  kind  of  a 
bonanza  by  buying  American  hides.  That 
is  absolutely  not  true,  because  they  must 
pay  a  premium  for  those  hides  and  add 
the  cost  of  transportation  on  top  of  that. 
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This  is  still  the  most  fundamental 
factor  The  leather  users  have  told  the 
beef  people  of  the  West,  "We  do  not 
want  your  hides;  we  caxmot  use  your 
hides."  So  those  people  went  out  to  the 
world  markets  and.  in  selling  the  hides 
to  those  markets,  produced  dollars  for 
the  American  balance  of  trade,  for  the 
benefit  of  everyone. 

The  present  program  which  the  Com- 
merce Department  has  adopted  is  un- 
workable. This  amendment  offers  a  solu- 
tion. I  would  strongly  urge,  on  the  basis 
of  logic  and  reason,  that  this  amendment 
be  adopted.  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Anzona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  injecting  reason 
and  rationality  into  the  discussion  at  this 
time.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  person- 
ally carried  away  on  the  tide  of  rhetoric 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I 
found  myself  also  despising  those  "fat 
cat"  cattlemen  who  have  had  it  so  good 
all  these  years,  and  feeling  despair  for 
the  shoe  manufacturers  and  for  their 
thousands  of  employees  who  are  suffer- 
ing. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  one  reason  why  we  have  a  short 
supply  of  beef  today,  and  therefore  a 
relatively  higher  price,  although  it  is  not 
out  of  line,  is  the  fact  that  the  beef  pro- 
ducers for  so  long  suffered  from  such  a 
low  price  that  many  of  them  went  out 
of  business.  Production  dropped.  De- 
mand rose.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
present  price  situation. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  It  should 
also  be  pointed   out   for   persons   who 
might  not  realize  it  that  cattle  produc- 
tion is  not  a  part  of  the  farm  subsidy 
program. 
Mr.  K"XL.  They  get  no  subsidies. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  They  get 
no  subsidies. 
Mr.  KYL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  exercised 
authority  provided  him  by  the  bill  we 
now  have  under  consideration  and  issued 
an  order  restricting  the  export  of  cattle 
hides  from  this  country.  The  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Gonzales,  like  the  one 
which  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
52  to  35,  would  bridle  the  authority  upon 
which  Secretary  Peterson  relied  for  his 
order.  I  consider  myself  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  urge  its  passage. 

Export  controls  of  any  kind  over  hides 
or  any  other  product  are  very  strong 
measures  to  take.  Export  controls  are  big 
gims  which  are  usually  saved  for  pe- 
riods during  which  the  national  security 
is  endangered  by  a  domestic  shortage  of 
some  commodity  or  during  which  severe 
inflation  or  threats  of  drastic  increases 
in  domestic  unemployment  would  be  a 
direct  result  of  continuing  exports.  We 
just  do  not  have  those  circumstances  to- 
day— either  of  them — with  regard  to  cat- 


tle hides.  Secretary  Peterson's  restric- 
tion on  cattle  hide  exports  was  an  ex- 
pedient and  dangerous  decision  which 
should  be  rescinded. 

The  decision  represents  yet  another  in 
what  has  become  an  incredible  string  of 
Government  attacks — yes,  attacks — 
upon  the  American  cattle  producer.  Re- 
cently, the  President  announced  with 
considerable  fanfare  that  he  was  lifting 
the  quotas  on  meat  imports  into  the 
United  States  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  American  consumer,  it  was  to  be 
inferred,  would  directly  benefit  from 
boosting  the  supply  of  beef  on  the  grocery 
shelf  thus  driving  down  the  price  of  that 
favorite  steak.  But  the  American  con- 
simfier  stands  to  lose  just  as  much  as  the 
cattleman  from  this  action,  the  meat  im- 
port action,  and  yesterday's  FDA  an- 
nouncement concerning  cattle  feed  ad- 
ditives such  as  DES. 

The  beef  carcass  is  often  sold  for  less 
than  the  price  paid  for  the  feeder  animal 
on  the  hoof:  therefore,  the  importance 
of  the  value  of  byproducts  to  the  packing 
industry  cannot  be  overstated.  Byprod- 
uct value  determines  whether  the  packer 
will  post  a  profit  or  loss  figure  for  the  in- 
dividual transaction  under  study.  Gov- 
ernment actions  affecting  the  export  or 
import  of  cattle  hides  are,  therefore,  of 
direct  concern  to  the  packing  industry. 
As  important  as  any  nonedible  byprod- 
uct of  the  packing  operation,  hides  are  a 
subject  of  world  commerce.  Actions  to 
block  or  limit  their  export,  with  the  re- 
sultant lowering  of  domestic  value  of  the 
hide,  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
meat  prices  at  retail.  Higher  meat  prices 
are  inevitable  because  the  svun  total  of 
the  packing  operation  must  continue  to 
provide  some  return  to  the  industry  in 
order  for  it  to  continue  to  maintain  its 
production  of  beef  carcasses. 

But  the  administration  has  now  blocked 
the  export  of  domestic  cattle  hides  be- 
cause someone  has  convinced  them  of  the 
political  mileage  to  be  made.  Capitaliz- 
ing upon  an  easy  and  emotional  trick  of 
blaming  the  ever-rising  cost  of  shoes  and 
leather  goods  on  the  price  of  rawhides, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  joined 
in  further  dampening  the  incentive  for 
domestic  cattlemen  to  meet  the  demands 
of  their  countrymen.  The  administration 
has  triggered  a  backfire  upon  its  own  sup- 
posed meat  import  objectives — lower 
meat  prices. 

Today  a  cattle  hide  is  worth  about  $17. 
Out  of  one  hide  can  be  made  20  pair  of 
men's  shoes  or  40  pair  of  women's  shoes : 
so  the  price  of  the  leather  in  a  shoe 
represents  on  an  average  only  about  3 
percent  of  the  total  $25  or  $30  price  tag. 
If  the  admiiiistration's  action  could 
drive  hide  prices  down  to  as  much  as 
half  their  peak  price — the  price  of 
leather  in  a  $30  pair  of  shoes  would  drop 
from  90  to  45  cents.  Does  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  really  have  the  courage  to  stand 
up  right  now  and  promise  the  American 
consumer  that  he  or  she  can  look  forward 
to  paying  15  or  20  or  30  cents  less  for  a 
pair  of  $30  shoes  in  the  futiu-e? 

If  anyone  feels  the  urge,  I  caution  you 
first  to  remember  what  happened  in 
1966.  At  that  time  the  administration 
was  besieged  by  tanners  and  shoe  manu- 
facturers to  lock  the  doors  on  hide  ex- 


ports. Do  not  do  it  for  us.  they  said- 
do  it  for  the  consumer.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1966  the  prices  of  men's  shoes 
had  risen  8.4  percent  while  women's  shoe 
prices  rose  7  per^cent.  In  August  1966. 
one  major  shoe  manufacturer  reported  it 
expected  a  15-percent  increa.se  in  sales 
and  earnings  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Throughout  1966  cattlehide  >rices 
plunged,  as  ihey  were  supposed  to.  As  a 
result,  the  cattlemen  paid  for  the  shoe- 
man's  profit  and  the  consumer  was 
ignored. 

Secretary  Peterson's  decision,  then, 
represents  just  another  episode  in  what 
continues  to  look  more  and  more  like 
genuine  fraud  perpetrated  upon  the  con- 
sumer at  the  expense  of  the  livestock 
producer.  The  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment will  indicate  that  Congi-ess  is  fed 
up  with  a  trend  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment singling  out  the  producer  to  mol- 
lify hidden  but  noisy  comers  of  the 
world  of  middlemen. 

There  are  strong  reasons  to  put  this 
authority  in  check  once  and  for  all. 

If  we  are  serious  about  wanting  lower 
meat  prices,  then  it  is  utterly  ridiculous 
to  threaten  the  meatpacking  industry. 
To  ask  for  low  meat  prices  and  even  lower 
hide  prices  is  to  have  yoiu"  cake  and 
eat  it  too.  Those  Members  who  ask  for 
both,  and  this  administration  which  is 
trying  to  convince  the  consumer  he  is 
getting  both,  are  behaving  irrespon.'^ibly 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

If  we  are  serious  about  wanting  lower 
production  costs  for  shoes,  then  why  try 
to  resurrect  the  same  masked  threats 
of  1966?  Why  not  attack  some  of  the 
real  problems?  Let  the  tanners  move  to 
the  Panhandle  of  Texas.  Freight  costs 
represent  a  lot  higher  percentage  of  the 
retail  shoe  price  tag  than  do  hide  costs. 
If  they  will  set  up  next  door  to  a  pack- 
ing house  in  northwest  Texas— I  will 
guarantee  that  hide  prices  five  times 
what  they  are  right  now  would  not  hurt 
them. 

The  producer  has  been  kicked  too 
many  times.  The  consumer  has  been  told 
too  many  lies.  This  amendment  should 
be  passed  in  the  interests  of  helping 
both — for  once. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  to  allow  me 
to  correct  something? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  will  if  it  is  for  a 
correction. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  did 
not  mean  to  say  "fatcat  cattlemen. "  I 
mean  to  say  "fatcat  cattle  barons. " 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  does  tend  to 
clear  it  up.  If  you  have  any  fatcat  cattle 
barons,  I  do  not  know  where  they  are.  I 
will  say  in  1966  when  the  same  people 
prevailed  on  the  same  people,  I  guess, 
if  the  Republicans  had  no  more  sense 
than  to  keep  the  ones  that  the  Democrats 
had  who  are  doing  this  sort  of  thing, 
they  put  an  embargo  on  hides. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  and  com- 
mend him  on  the  amount  of  work  he 
has  done  on  this  subject . 
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His  district  borders  mine.  We  have 
common  problems  and  our  people  are 
roncerned  over  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  I  join  him  and  many 
oihers  in  protesting  the  absurd  order  of 
the  SecretaiT  of  Commerce  to  restrict 
the  export  of  cattlehides  from  the 
United  States.  This  action  is  illogical  and 
unfair  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
cattlemen  throughout  the  Nation  includ- 
ing many  who  li\e  in  Oklahoma  and  in 
my  district. 

Many  of  my  constituent.^  have  told  me 
of  their  concern  about  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Commeire  in  imposing 
export  controls  on  cattlehides.  This 
action  will  cost  cattlemen  and  farmers 
million.'-  of  dollar.-  by  closing  :>  large  part 
ot  thci!'  'narket. 

Tl'.e  President  of  tlie  Oklahoma  Cattle- 
men s  As'^ociation.  Mr.  Ciecde  Speake 
V. irj  'ives  in  mv  dj^trirt.  has  expre.-sed 
the.se  concerns  in  a  letter  to  SecretaiT  of 
Cominerce  Peter  G.  Peterson  wliich  I 
inciude  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

OKIAHuMA  ClTV     OKI, A., 

J'tUj  17.  1972. 
H^jii.  Pf.tkr  G.  Peterson . 
Secri-tary.  U.a.  Depart >n<  in  o/  Comincrcc. 
Wiohington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Petl-r.-on  :  Those  of  us  in  the 
cattle  ir.dtistry  are  d'..ap;>olnted  by  your  re- 
cent action  to  rcstnci  the  export  of  cattle 
lildes  from  the  United  Slates. 

The  Commerce  Department  did  the  same 
tiling  in  I9C6  to  do  noihtiig  but  lower  the 
\dlue  of  callle  hides.  Cattlemen  lost  millions 
of  dollars  through^)iii  the  country  and  shoe 
prices  went  up  2.''  per  cent  despite  the  re- 
sirlcttcns. 

This  act.lo'1  Is  irc.iilca!  and  -.u.fair  to  the 
thousands  of  small  caic'emen  throughout 
Oklahoma.  Our  average  operator  in  Oklahoma 
has  only  27  cows,  which  nl  maximum  pro- 
duction would  still  place  him  well  below  the 
poverty  level  set  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Cattle  producers  have  ne.fr  asked  for.  or 
received.  Federal  sMb.-idles  to  produce  beef. 
We  have  had  to  adjn.st  our  operations  for 
maximum  efUclency.  This  is  the  first  time 
In  20  years  that  prices  lor  cattle  and  their 
b'  -products  have  approached  n  level  of  profit 
comparable  to  otiier  segments  oi  the  US. 
economy. 

With  the  export  restrictions  you  have  lui- 
I  ialed.  millions  of  dollars  will  be  squeezed 
irom  the  small  cattle  producers  in  favor  of 
the  larRC  leather  proce.-snrs  in  this  country. 
Consumers  and  cattlemen  ;ilike  will  suffer 
the  ill  effects  of  this  move  and  we  urge  ynu 
to  reconsider  a  decision  which  had  been  mi.de 
six  years  ago  with  disastrous  effects. 
Respectfully. 

CRKFbt  Spf.^ke.  Jr.. 

President, 
Oklaliovia  Cattlemen's  Association 

Coiuity  cattlemen's  associations 
throughout  Oklahoma,  including  the 
Love  Coimty  Cattlemen's  Association, 
have  communicated  to  me  their  strong 
support  of  Mr.  Speake's  position. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker,  and  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  my  commit- 
tee,   the    gentleman   from    Texas    'Mr. 

PO.ACE^  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  the  fine  state- 
ment he  has  made  and  the  fine  work  he 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  several  days 
in  tiding  to  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquitous 
and  unnecessary  order  that  was  issued. 


He  has  done  a  good  job,  and  I  congratu- 
late him. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazen>. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
lishted  to  associate  myself  with  there- 
mark.s  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  clarify  the 
i.-sue  of  whether  the  Government  shall 
control  the  export  of  cattle  hides  by 
focusing  attention  on  the  e.ssential  effect 
of  such  controls.  I  believe  the  question  is 
bi'oader  than  the  argument  that  if  hides 
are  not  exported,  the  price  of  leather  will 
dcc'ine  and  shoes  will  be  cheaper.  I  sug- 
gest that  my  fellow  Members  ought  to 
examine  the  effect  or  such  controls  on 
the  price  of  meat. 

In  my  sciuth  Texas  district,  ranching 
is  an  important  industry.  The  raising  of 
cattle  is.  like  other  businesses,  e.ssential 
to  the  economy.  I  want  to  remind  fellow 
Members,  who  may  rot  be  acquainted 
with  the  cattle  business,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  is  only  one  factor  in  the 
work  of  the  rancher.  When  he  sells  an 
animal  to  a  packer,  other  factors  enter 
into  the  price  which  the  packer  is  willing 
to  pay.  One  of  the  irost  important  fac- 
tors is  the  value  of  the  cattle  hides. 

As  far  as  meat  prices  are  concerned, 
some  of  us  have  different  explanations 
for  the  high  retail  co.sts.  f  his  is  not  the 
time  to  renew  the  discussion  of  whether 
blame  is  to  be  assessed  and  who  is  to 
bear  the  blame.  We  can  all  agree.  I  be- 
lieve, that  if  meat  were  more  abundant, 
the  consumer  would  pav  less  in  the 
market. 

But  I  want  to  stress  again  that  the 
marketable  meat  on  a  carcass  is  only  one 
factor  in  what  the  packer  will  pay  the 
rancher  or  the  feedlot  operator.  The 
packer  c  Iculates.  too.  what  the  byprod- 
ucts will  bring,  and  the  cattle  hides  are 
important  factors.  I  say  that  controlling 
the  sale  of  hides,  however  helpful  it  may 
be  to  the  shoe  industry,  is  harmful  to 
the  American  housewife  and  will  con- 
tribute to  a  higher  co.'^r  of  living. 

I  further  believe  that  in  contemplating 
controls  on  exports,  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  we  have  a  major  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  trade.  As  my  colleagues  know, 
that  figure  represents  an  overwhelming 
segment  of  oiu-  dollars  being  spent  over- 
seas as  compared  to  the  sales  of  our 
products  to  other  nations.  In  cattle  hides, 
we  have  a  situation  where  the  foreign 
demand  gives  us  some  opportunity  to 
whittle  away  at  the  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  trade,  with  resulting  benefits  to  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Here,  as  in  the  price  of  meat.  I  urge 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  na- 
tional interest  and  to  determination  of 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber. On  that  basis,  I  urge  that  we  reject 
the  controls. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Just  about  a  year  ago  President  Nixon 
moved  decisively  to  bring  inflation  under 
control  by  declaring,  first  a  wage  and 
price  freeze,  and  then  a  system  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  For  too  many  years 
our  economy  had  been  running  out  of 
control.  This  month  there  is  mounting 
evidence  that  these  strong  economic  pol- 


icies are  working.  Inflation  is  indeed 
slowing.  Employment  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Virtually  all  economic  indicators  are 
increasingly  favorable. 

It  is  ironic  tliat  at  the  very  time  this 
good  news  is  upon  us.  we  should  be  faced 
with  this  effort  by  a  special  interest  to 
sabotage  these  efforts.  Just  as  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  Consre.ss  to  exercise  fiscnl 
restraint,  so  toe  is  it  imperative  that  v^'e 
resist  the  efforts  of  some  to  undermine 
e-onomic  stability  in  order  to  protect 
special  interests. 

The  price  of  cattle  hides  h  s  doubled 
within  a  ye;ir.  This  increa'^e  was  not 
ctly  fueling  the  fires  of  inflation,  but  it 
was  also  causing  direct  damage  to  what 
is  left  of  the  dome  ti:  .=  h's  industry. 
Coming  r.s  I  do  from  New  Hampshire,  I 
rm  particularly  ccncemed  by  this  situa- 
tion. Because  of  my  concern  over  this 
s";ious  situation,  I  wrote  Secretary  of 
Ctrnmerce  Peterson  in  Apiil.  to  urge 
strong  action  to  control  exports.  I  was 
heartened  that  after  months  of  study,  he 
took  the  decisive  step  ol  imposing  con- 
trols. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Nev 
Hampshire  iMr.  Cotton  >  has  said,  for 
ir-  to  pass  this  amendment  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  continuing  these  controls 
viuld  be  E>kin  to  us  n.sking  a  fox  euard  a 
( hicken  coop. 

Mr.  Cliaiirnun,  I  would  like  to  com- 
m-end  the  efforts  of  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman  '  and  those 
of  Congressman  Burke  of  Massachu.setts. 
I  would  also  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
remarks  of  the  two  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire  when  this  amendment  was 
before  the  Senate.  Those  remarks  can 
he  found  in  the  Record  of  August  1,  1972. 

1  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
I' I;  ssa'-husett.s  <Mrs.  Heckler*. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I,  too,  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  feel  the  subject  has 
been  adequately  covered  by  om-  great 
spokesman  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
BT-HKEf  whose  leadersliip  in  this  field 
has  been  so  well  documented  and  goes 
back  many,  many  years.  In  fact,  we  call 
him  our  cattle  hides  leader. 

But  seriously,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  would  do  violence  to  the 
American  consumer  who  would  be  forced 
to  pay  a  liigher  price  for  his  shoes  and 
to  the  American  worker,  particularly  in 
the  hard-hit  New  England  area,  who 
would  be  seriously  affected. 

Neither  the  consumer  nor  the  worker, 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  afford  any  further 
hardships.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  an  obligation  to  come  to 
their  relief  as  often  as  possible.  This  is 
one  way.  Let  us  take  it. 

I  urge  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, another  great  admirer  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Burke)  who  wishes  to 
extol  his  oratory.  I  yield  to  Mrs.  Hicks. 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Ciiairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  great  speaker,  our  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  Burke) 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 
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Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  to  HJl.  15989,  which  would 
include  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  decisionmaking  process  of  limiting 
exports  on  hides. 

Recently,  at  a  meeting  of  some  400 
leather  goods  manufacturers  from  New 
England  with  Government  officials  in 
FaneuU  Hall,  Boston,  a  warning  was 
issued  that  the  New  England  shoe  and 
leather  industries  faced  extinction,  due 
to  the  skyrocketing  prices  of  leather, 
caused  by  increasing  foreign  demands  for 
American  hides.  Higher  prices  and 
shorter  supplies  result  in  liigher  leather 
prices,  higher  leather  products,  princi- 
pally leather  shoes. 

After  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  recognizing  the 
plight  gave  some  help  to  the  situation  in 
controlling  the  export  of  hides.  This 
amendment  will  cripple  and  may  even 
nullify  the  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Kyros). 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  amen(3ment 
which  would  restrict  the  broad  author- 
ity contained  in  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act,  enabling  the  President  and  the 
Secetary  of  Commerce  to  handle  press- 
ing domestic  shortages,  free  of  the  bind- 
ing restrictions  favoring  special  interest 
groups. 

This  amendment  is  precipitated  by  the 
recent  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  impose  a  system  of  export 
tickets  on  July  15,  after  many  months  of 
pleading  and  urging  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  shoe  industry.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
acted  hastily  in  this  matter,  since  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  initiated  an  ex- 
haustive, detailed  study  for  3  months 
before  the  export  limitations  were  final- 
ly annoimced.  The  ticket  system  is  not 
scheduled  to  begin  imtil  September  1, 
and  today  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  being  asked  to  overrule  the  Secretary's 
carefully  researched  action  before  the 
ruling  is  even  implemented.  I  hasten  to 
add  that  Secretary  Peterson  took  this 
action  very  reluctantly,  and  only  after 
the  data  gathered  showed  that  some  ex- 
port control  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  Export  Administration  Act  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  act  only: 

To  protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the 
excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to 
reduce  the  serious  Inflationary  Impact  of 
abnormal  foreign  demand. 

SecretaiT  Peterson  stated  that: 
Price  inBation  alone  does  not  Justify  con- 
trols. The  statutory  standards  require  for- 
eign demand  as  well  as  serious  price  Infla- 
tion. 

Abnormal  foreign  demand  was  the  di- 
rect cause  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
hides,  rising  over  100  percent  in  just  a 
few  months.  Due  to  an  embargo  placed 
on  the  exports  of  hides  by  the  Argentine 
Government,  the  United  States  had  be- 
come the  sole  major  exporter  of  cattle 
hides.  Foreign  demand  had  shifted  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  United  States. 


and  foreign  buyers  were  enjoying  n  great 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  doiucdiic 
purchasers  because  of  the  recent  cur- 
rency reevaluation.  It  was  under  these 
conditions,  with  no  sign  of  relief  in  the 
future,  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
finally  imposed  the  export  ticket  system. 
Secretary  Peterson  selected  the  method 
of  these  tickets  so  that  the  savings  would 
have  to  be  pa.ssed  directly  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

Hides  are  the  main  material  used  in 
producing  leather,  and  also  the  major 
expense  in  the  construction  of  shoes,  ex- 
cluding labor  costs.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  leam  that  shoe  prices  may 
increase  by  $1  to  $4  despite  the  export 
ceiling  restrictions.  After  all.  the  piice 
of  hides  had  doubled  in  a  few  months, 
and  the  action  on  July  15  came  too  late 
for  fall  shoes. 

As  a  Representative  from  a  State 
where  the  shoe  indiistrj'  is  the  largest 
single  employer,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
hardships  faciiig  our  domestic  shoe  in- 
dustry without  adding  more  problems 
beyond  its  control.  Argentina  is  not  the 
only  country  placing  an  embargo  on  the 
export  of  cattlehides.  Other  major 
soiu-ces  of  cattlehides  have  also  recently 
closed  their  supply  of  hides  to  the  world 
market,  namely  Brazil,  India,  and  Uru- 
guay. Thus,  the  mild  action  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  essential  to 
preserve  the  domestic  shoe  industry 
from  folding  completely. 

In  Maine  alone,  we  lost  more  than 
8.000  jobs  in  the  leather  footwear  indus- 
try in  a  matter  of  4  years.  In  a  State 
without  even  a  miUion  inhabitants,  this 
drastic  loss  of  employment  resulted  in  a 
jobless  rate  of  well  over  8  percent,  per- 
sistuig  to  this  present  time.  In  just  1 
year,  13  shoe  firms  employing  3,000  peo- 
ple have  closed.  These  numbers  and  fig- 
ures do  not  describe  the  misery  and  sad- 
ness caused  in  thousands  of  families, 
where  the  head  of  household,  often  past 
middle-age,  was  unable  to  find  other  job 
opportimities. 

As  a  sponsor  of  legislation  urging  the 
President  to  impose  some  temporary  ex- 
port control  on  cattlehides,  I  ask  the 
House  not  to  negate  the  responsible  and 
necessary  action  taken  by  the  Commerce 
Secretary. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  DoNOHUE> . 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  lu-ge  and  hope  that  the  great 
majority  of  my  colleagues  will  join  in 
resoundingly  rejecting  this  proposed 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  provision  in 
this  bill  that  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  hides  from  the  United 
States  during  this  period  of  substantial 
economic  recession  in  our  coimtry. 

All  the  objective,  authoritative  evidence 
that  has  been  revealed  in  this  discussion 
very  clearly  shows  that  the  accelerated 
exportation  of  hides  from  the  United 
States  over  the  last  several  months,  be- 
cause of  the  dechne  of  hide  exportation 
in  Argentina,  has  left  the  American 
leather  and  shoe  industries  throughout 
the  country  and  particularly  in  my  own 
State  and  regional  area,  with  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  needed  supply  and  the 
record  further  shows  that  hide  prices 


have  increased  by  80  percent  since  the 
wage-price  freeae  was  imposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obrious  that  pre- 
vention of  and  restriction  upon  the  in- 
creasing exportation  of  hides  from  the 
United  States  is  desperately  required  in 
order  to  reduce  drastically  inflated  prices 
of  shoes  lor  the  American  consumer,  to 
stop  any  further  devastation  of  the  al- 
ready crippled  shoe  industry  due  to  a 
lack  of  hides  and  encourage  the  stabili- 
zation of  hide  prices  in  the  world  market. 

In  simple  siunmary,  Mr.  Chairman, 
imdeniable  statistics  prove  that  the  prob- 
lem of  soaring  prices  in  leather  and  shoes 
is  a  critical  one  for  the  American  con- 
sumer, that  the  lack  of  sufficient  hides  is 
having  an  increasingly  deteriorating  ef- 
fect upon  our  domestic  leather  and  shoe 
industries  and  tanning  companies  and 
that  our  general  imemployment  situation 
with  the  additional  threatened  unem- 
ployment of  greater  numbers  of  workers 
in  the  shoe  and  leather  industries 
throughout  the  coimtiy  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  area  is  a  con- 
tinuing economic  calamity. 

The  objectives  of  the  hide  exportation 
prevention  provision  in  this  bill  are 
clearly  to  save  ovn:  domestic  shoe  and 
leather  industries  from  complete  de- 
struction through  no  negligence  of  their 
own,  to  reasonably  preserve  employment 
opportunities  for  innumerable  workers 
who  otherwise  and  inevitably  would  have 
to  turn  to  public  assistance  and  to  keep 
the  prices  of  shoes  and  leather  products 
within  the  range  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can family's  income. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the.se  ob- 
jectives are  of  priority  concern  to  and 
impact  upon  the  national  interest  and 
they  can  only  be  realized  and  attained 
by  the  rejection  of  this  pending  amend- 
ment so  I  therefore  and  again  urge  my 
colleagues  to  overwhelmingly  defeat  it. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <  Mr. 
Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 

1  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texaa  iMr. 
Gonzalez)  . 

The  imposition  of  export  controls  on 
cattle  hides  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  mis- 
take. Cattlemen  the  Nation  over  will  suf- 
fer from  this  action. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  the  basic  rea- 
soning that  went  through  the  minds  of 
the  officials  of  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  who 
bear  the  responsibility  for  inflation  con- 
trol. Their  rationale  was  that  if  the 
quantity  of  cattle  hides  that  are  to 
be  exported  can  be  controlled,  then  the 
prices  at  which  domestic  shoe  manufac- 
turers acquire  these  hides  will  be  re- 
duced. That  is  fine  theory  but  just  does 
not  work  out  in  practice. 

Tlie  exports  of  hides  are  up  only  slight- 
ly this  year  compared  with  the  first 
6  months  of  1971.  The  latest  figures  indi- 
cate that  this  increase  amounted  to  only 

2  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  demand 
for  cattle  hides  has  dropped  along  with 
decUning  shoe  production. 

Of  course,  shoe  prices  have  been  go- 
ing up,  just  as  the  case  has  been  with 
a  number  of  other  prices.  But  trj-ing  to 
tie  the  shoe  price  rise  to  cattle  hides  is 
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something  that  just  cannot  be  juslifled. 
For  example:  The  value  of  the  leather 
in  a  cattle  hide  accounts  for  75  cents 
to  Si  50  in  a  pair  of  shoes  that  may  cost 
anywhere  from  S20  to  $40. 

The  imposition  of  the  control  system 
on  suth  a  small  part  of  the  shoe  price 
structure  will,  it  seems  to  me.  be  doomed 
to  failure  from  the  very  beginning. 

Another  point  that  I  would  lilce  to 
make  is  that  the  .system  imposed  by  the 
Commerce  Department,  while  possibly 
preferable  to  the  quota  sj'stem  they  tried 
in  1966  under  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, seems  to  me  to  be  most  imwleldy 
and  probably  unworkable.  The  creation 
of  a  "certificate'  plan  is  more  a  tribute 
to  the  mental  agility  of  the  bureaucrats 
in  the  Commerce  Department  than  it  is 
to  any  effectiveness  in  actually  meeting 
the  inflation  problem. 

What  I  fear  is  that  the  price  to  the 
cattle  producer  is  soing  to  be  reduced 
while  the  price  to  tlie  consumer  is  going 
to  either  stay  the  same  or  go  up. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  why  agri- 
culture should  always  be  put  in  the  back 
seat  of  economic  policy.  Wage  settlements 
call  for  increased  wages.  Housing,  cloth- 
ing, entertainment,  and  a  host  of  other 
costs — including  taxes — keep  going  up 
the  point  where  farm  people  find 
themselves  in  a  very  uncomfortable  cost- 
price  crunch. 

Cattle  prices  and  hide  prices  are  not 
too  high.  These  prices  are  fair  to  con- 
sumers and  I  therefore  hope  the  commit- 
tee will  approve  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
( Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  » . 

Mr.  DON.  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  remove  the  President's  authority 
to  control  the  exports  of  cattlehides.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  this  subject  must 
be  further  studied  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive basis  since  there  appears  to  be 
a  great  gap  between  the  cattlemen  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  wholesale  and 
retail  consumer  of  leather  goods  on  the 
other. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Commerce 
placed  controls  on  the  export  of  cattle- 
hides.  However,  this  is  not  a  total  ban 
in  that  exports  will  be  kept  at  the  pres- 
ent level.  The  problem  we  now  face  is 
that  if  the  price  of  hides  is  reduced  by 
creating  an  artificial  surplus,  we  can  ex- 
pect a  sharp  increase  in  the  price  of 
meat  which  has  a  far  greater  inflation- 
ary impact  than  the  sliglit  rise  in  leather 
goods. 

Even  though  the  price  of  hides  has 
doubled  in  recent  months,  the  impact  on 
the  leather  goods  retail  market  will  only 
amount  to  $.50  per  pair  of  shoes.  Leather 
goods  have  been  one  of  our  most  stable 
consiuner  items. 

America's  cattlemen  now  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the 
past  and  it  is  truly  unfortunate  that  so 
many  people  have  such  short  memories 
for  those  who  have  provided  Americans 
with  an  abundance  of  food.  Studies  show 
that  the  meatpackers  make  their  profit 
from  the  sale  of  byproducts  such  as 
hides.  If  the  value  of  that  byproduct 
becomes  depressed,  they  will  have  to  de- 


crease their  price  to  the  farmer  who 
would,  in  turn,  reduce  production  and 
create  a  shortage  of  meat ;  or  lower  their 
production,  thus  raising  meat  prices. 
Either  way,  the  consumer  will  lose. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  deep 
concern  and  sincere  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  into  account  the  overall 
picture.  Should  we  have  unrealistically 
cheap  leather  goods  or  unrealistically 
high  meat  prices?  I  believe  that  we  must 
look  closer  at  this  problem  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support  of  tliis 
amendment. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thrs  is  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate situations  we  occasionally  find 
ourselves  in.  I  certainly  can  well  appre- 
ciate and  understand  the  po.sition  of  the 
proponents.  By  the  same  token  I  hope 
that  they  can  be  just  as  sympathetic  to 
the  position  of  the  opponents  because 
those  of  us  who  come  from  other  sections 
of  the  country  other  than  the  producer 
sections  have  been  beleaguered  not  only 
by  the  manufacturers,  not  only  by  the 
tanners.  You  must  add  to  them  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  call  us.  our 
constituents,  and  say  "Why  does  the 
price  of  shoes  keep  going  up?"  And  then 
you  get  the  retailers  calling  you  and 
sending  you  their  invoices,  which  on  a 
monthly  basis  indicate  a  constant  and 
steady  increase  in  the  price  of  shoes  to 
them  that  they  have  to  pass  on  to  their 
customers. 

Then  you  must  understand  that  we  too 
have  to  react. 

One  thing  that  puzzles  :ne  is  the  fact 
that  we  come  up  with  this  type  of  amend- 
ment which  in  reality  does  not  belong 
in  this  legislation,  rather  than  taking 
the  proper  course  of  action  for  the  pro- 
ponents, and  that  is  to  demand  a  meet- 
ing with  the  Secretar>-  of  Commerce.  He 
will  be  back  shortly.  But  while  he  is  away 
there  should  be  someone  here  who  rep- 
resents him  whom  you  can  speak  to.  or, 
if  what  you  have  argued  is  correct — that 
the  plan  is  unworkable,  then  say  "Give 
us  a  workable  plan." 

I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce is  out  to  gouge  the  producers.  If 
you  can  demonstrate  to  the  Secretai-y  of 
Commerce  that  you  have  a  legitimate 
argument  he  will  listen.  I  am  sure  he 
will.  However,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that 
in  all  justice  the  amendment  does  not 
belong  in  this  legislation.  This  is  not  the 
manner  in  which  to  deal  with  this.  You 
should  sit  down  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  iron  the  differences  out  there. 
Otherwise,  the  next  thing  we  know,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  will  be  com- 
pletely and  totally  meaningless. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  said,  this 
would  be  step  No.  1  and  wiiere  do  we  go 
from  here? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is 
making  a  very,  very  significant  and  im- 
portant point  here.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  the   distinguished   gentleman   from 


Ohio,  this  goes  far  beyond  the  question 
of  hides,  or  of  putting  a  quota  on  hides, 
or  stopping  the  exportation  of  hides.  But, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  guess  it  makes 
a  difference  as  to  whose  hide  is  being 
gored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  that  many 
of  the  speeches  that  have  been  made 
here  in  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
today  will  be  made  many  times  between 
now  and  November. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzaelz)  . 

The  amendment — it  would  divest  the 
executive  branch  overnight  of  its  au- 
thority to  control  cattlehide  exports, 
leaving  it  all  but  powerless  in  the  face 
of  a  dizzying  upward  spiral  in  cattlehide 
prices  worldwide — might  be  a  lethal  blow 
to  the  American  shoe  industry. 

That  may  sound  like  fiery  rhetoric,  Mr. 
Speaker,  or  like  melodramatic  exaggera- 
tion. But  it  is  not;  controls  on  cattlehide 
exports  may  mean  survival  itself  for  a 
broad  swath  of  the  U.S.  shoe  industry 
and  for  the  jobs  of  its  workers. 

Beleaguered  for  the  past  several 
years — indeed,  for  the  most  of  the  past 
decade — the  shoe  industry  is  now  operat- 
ing on  a  profit  margin  so  slender  it 
threatens  to  vanish  within  months. 

Foreign  shoe  manufacturers,  enjoying 
access  to  cheap  labor  and  to  government 
subsidies  undreamed  of  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  are  taking  up  a  larger  and 
larger  share  of  our  marketplace  each 
year. 

Shoe  plants  throughout  the  country 
have  already  shut  down,  throwing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
out  of  work. 

The  Bates  Shoe  Co.  in  Webster.  Mass., 
a  town  within  my  congressional  district, 
is  just  one  of  many  1972  casualties  I 
could  cite  here:  The  company,  once 
thriving,  closed  on  July  19,  idling  300 
workers. 

What  remains  of  the  U.S.  shoe  indus- 
try, still  gamely  competing  with  its  for- 
eign adversaries,  now  faces  a  new  threat: 
The  price  of  cattlehides — the  raw  mate- 
rial for  shoes — is  moving  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  American  firms. 

Prom  the  early  1950's  through  1971, 
cattlehide  prices  remained  remarkably 
stable  at  about  14  cents  a  pound.  Toward 
the  end  of  last  year,  however,  the  first 
signs  of  a  disquieting  new  trend  ap- 
peared. Prices  began  moving  upward — 
slowly  at  first,  then  meteorically.  By  the 
spring  of  this  year,  the  price  had  more 
than  doubled  to  29  cents  a  pound.  And  by 
July  14 — the  eve  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partments  decision  to  restrain  exports — 
the  price  had  approached  a  wholly  un- 
foreseen 30  cents  a  pound. 

Congressman  Wilbur  Mills,  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  fore- 
saw the  alarming  dimensions  of  this 
problem  early  this  year. 

Speaking  March  2  on  the  House  floor, 
Mr.  Mills  made  a  convincing  case  for 
the  export  controls  that  the  Commerce 
Department  established  4  months  later: 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the  export 
loophole  Inviting  foreign  speculative  exploi- 
tation of  the  American  hide  market  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  inflating  our  costs  and 
deflating  our  employment. 
"Stagflation"   is  more  than   a   theorj'  so 
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far  as  the  Inflation  of  American  hide  costs 
and  the  deflation  of  the  American  shoe  and 
leather  industry  are  concerned.  It  is  a  costly 

fact.  . ,  J   . 

U.S.  hide  prices  have  roughly  doubled  in 
the  past  year.  Export  demand  has  bid  them 
up.  The  jump  in  hide  exports  is  matched  by 
a  corresponding  jump  in  shoe  imports,  which 
have  been  running  close  to  half  of  U.S. 
shoe  production — as  against  a  mere  5  percent 
in  1960.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  imports  scared  to  no  less  than 
two-thirds  of  U.S.  shoe  production  in  Jan- 
uary. 

This  ratio  of  import  to  a  basic  American 
product  is  insupportable.  It  calls  for  prompt 
and  incisive  action  by  the  President— just 
as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  focus  again  on  do- 
mestic and  economic  affairs. 

In  the  case  of  the  distress  suffered  by 
America's  import-sensitive  textile  and  steel 
industries,  presidential  relief  actions  were 
prompted  when  the  ratio  of  imports  to  pro- 
duction hit  the  sore  nerve  represented  by  10 
percent. 

The  policy  implications  of  this  spectacle 
are  even  more  disturbing  than  the  actual 
toll  taken  by  hide  cost  inflation  and  shoe 
Industry  shrinkage. 

No  other  power  of  standing  in  the  world 
today  freely  invites  its  competitors  to  strip 
It  of  its  proprietary  raw  materials,  while  In- 
viting them  at  the  same  time  to  flood  its 
markets  with  lower-cost  products  fabricated 
from  these  same  proprietary  raw  materials.  I 
do  not  believe  that  America  Is  still  so  rich 
or  so  naive  that  she  can  afford  or  agree  to 
remain  so  improvident. 

The  increase  in  cattle  hide  prices 
stems  largely  from  the  embargo  that 
Argentina  and  Brazil  have  established  on 
their  hide  exports. 

These  two  countries — once  the  world's 
most  opulent  sources  of  cattlehides — are 
now  husbanding  this  resource,  convinced 
they  must  develop  their  own  tanning  and 
shoe  industries. 

As  a  direct  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
foreign  demand  for  U.S.  cattlehides  has 
reached  proportions  no  one  could  have 
envisioned  a  decade  ago — sharply  di- 
mishing  the  supplies  available  here,  on 
one  hand,  and  sharply  increasing  their 
price,  on  the  other. 

It  is  plain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  export 
controls  are  necessary  to  keep  prices  at 
least  remotely  within  reason. 

The  Commerce  Department's  control 
system  will  prove  evenhandedly  fair  to 
everyone  engaged  in  cattlehide  sales — to 
ranchers  and  packers,  tanners  suid  shoe 
manufacturers,  exporters  and  con- 
sumers. 

Unlike  the  export  controls  undertaken 
in  1966,  the  new^  program  calls  for  no  dra- 
matic cutback  in  cattlehides  shipped 
overseas. 

Instead,  the  Commerce  Department 
controls  will  hold  exports  steady  at  the 
1971  level — a  record  high  in  itself. 

Other  safeguards — these  the  principal 
responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Export  Con- 
trol and  the  Price  Commission — will  pre- 
vent any  kind  of  profiteering  or  free- 
booting  in  the  sale  of  export  tickets  for 
cattlehides. 

Indeed,  any  windfalls  stemming  from 
the  inflated  price  of  hides  will  be  passed 
along  to  the  rancher,  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  product,  and  to  the  consumer,  the 
ultimate  user. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  control  sys- 
tem will  help  rescue  the  foundering  shoe 


industry  without  damaging  the  economic 
interests  of  ranchers  or  exporters. 

Again,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  sudden  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  the  middle  of  July  re- 
stricting the  export  of  cattle  hides  from 
this  country  has  resulted  in  severe  hard- 
ship not  only  for  the  ranchers  and  farm- 
ers, but  also  to  the  shipping  industi-y  and 
related  activities.  It  could  ultimately 
mean  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  jobs  and 
thousands  of  dollars  in  our  Nation's 
ports. 

In  my  own  district,  the  impact  of  this 
order  is  being  felt  in  a  most  cruel  and 
imexpected  way.  One  company  alone  had 
planned  to  ship  some  320,000  hides  from 
the  port  of  Galveston  this  year.  A  char- 
tered vessel  is  expected  to  reach  Gal- 
veston on  August  15  to  load  160,000  of 
these  hides.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
port  of  Galveston,  the  longshoremen  in 
Galveston,  and  peripheral  maritime  in- 
dustries will  lose  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  a  miUion  dollars,  if  the  320,000  hides 
are  not  shipped.  More  than  half  of  that 
$250,000  is  dependent  upon  the  160.000- 
hide  shipment  scheduled  for  August.  It 
is  estimated  that  some  350  employees  will 
be  directly  affected  by  these  shipments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  contracts  for  these  ship- 
ments had  been  signed  prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Secretary's  order.  Twenty-six 
thousand  hides  are  on  hand;  the  char- 
tered vessel  is  expected  to  depart  Ger- 
many for  Galveston  momentarily;  the 
shippers  have  committed  themselves  on 
the  remaining  hides  and  stand  to  lose 
millions  of  dollars  if  the  August  ship- 
ment is  not  allowed.  This  particular  com- 
pany is  in  the  unusual  position  of  not 
having  been  in  business  last  year  and, 
therefore,  has  no  scale  by  which  to  meas- 
ure a  hardship  quota  for  August.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  agreed  to  permit  the 
shipment  of  only  the  26,000  hides  now 
on  the  dock  or  in  railcars  on  the  way 
to  Galveston. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Congress  intended  this  act  to  be  admin- 
istered in  such  a  way  as  to  abruptly  and 
without  warning  completely  close  the 
door  on  a  type  of  business  activity  which 
has  been  routinely  engaged  in  through- 
out our  economic  history.  This  is  not 
an  emergency  situation,  though  it  may 
require  some  attention.  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  asking  too  much  to  require 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  any- 
one else  with  responsibilities  in  this  area 
devise  a  more  reasonable  solution.  Con- 
gress never  intended  for  this  act  to  be 
used  to  benefit  one  segment  of  the  do- 
mestic economy  by  the  destruction  of  an- 
other segment. 

The  effect  which  the  Secretary's  order 
would  have  on  oiu-  balance  of  trade  is 
also  of  considerable  concern  to  me.  Along 
with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  domestic  hide  situa- 
tion is  in  such  serious  condition  as  to 
require  the  severe  action  that  has  been 


taken.  The  injurious  side  effects  may  be 
far  more  damaging  to  both  our  domestic 
and  our  foreign  economy. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, identical  to  that  accepted  by  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  offers  a  reasonable 
solution  to  this  ill-advised  action. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  like  to  think  that  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  not  completely 
captive  to  provincial  considerations  in 
this  great  body  are  still  open. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  today,  and 
some  of  it  represents  legitimate  district 
concerns.  But  what  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  the  fact  that  the  Department 
cf  Commerce  did  not  pull  the  order  that 
has  been  issued  out  of  thin  air.  It  did  so 
only  after  extensive  and  protracted  in- 
vestigation. There  may  not  have  been 
formal  hearings  in  a  technical  sense,  but 
the  reason  for  the  order  was  that  the 
prices  of  hides  were  going  out  of  siglit. 
There  is  nothing  involved  here  today  that 
says  that  the  constituents  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Galveston  or  any  other  area 
will  not  have  their  hides  sold. 

What  is  at  stake  here,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs  in  a  country  in  which  exists  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  price  controls  affecting 
the  shoe  industry  for  example,  but  which 
do  not  affect  and  do  not  control  foreign 
purchases.  The  net  results — dollars  not 
being  patriotic — is  products  that  can  be 
sold  to  foreign  bidders  at  higher  prices 
are  going  abroad  to  the  great  detriment 
of  American  industry  and  in  particular 
the  shoe  industry,  which  is  operating  at 
a  profit  margin  very  close  to  zero. 

If  this  action  is  taken  today,  whether 
it  involves  50  cents  per  pair  of  shoes  or 
75  cents  per  pair  of  shoes  or  a  dollar,  it 
means  that  thousands  of  people  are  going 
to  be  forced  out  of  their  jobs.  It  means 
there  aie  going  to  be  additional  welfare 
problems,  and  an  additional  segment  of 
this  economy  which  is  going  to  present 
terrific  problems  for  us  next  year  in  the 
field  of  tax  reform. 

Two  years  ago  this  House  passed  or- 
derly marketing  legislation.  But  the 
other  body  killed  it. 

The  concern  here  today  is  the  need  to 
reserve  to  American  industry  a  certain 
segment  of  America  purchasing  power 
in  the  American  economy  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  jobs. 

That  is  what  the  export  order  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  all  about. 
It  is  what  we  should  have  in  this  country 
to  protect  our  workers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  the  jobs  of  the  Ameri- 
can working  men  and  women.  I  do  not 
think  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  which  is  now  before  the 
House,  does  this  at  all.  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  about  fat  cats  or  the  like.  What  is 
at  stake  is  the  overriding  interest  in 
America  of  many,  many  people  who  ai-e 
rightly  more  concerned  about  the  defeat 
of  what  is  now  before  this  House  than 
they  are  with  its  passage. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resoundingly 
defeat  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WYMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
siiire  for  his  fine  remarks  and  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  New  England  consumers 
and  businessmen  are  already  aflHicted 
with  a  number  of  artiflcally  high  prices. 
The  passage  of  this  amendment  would 
only  add  an  additional  cross  for  them  to 
bear. 

To  conteract  catastrophic  increases  in 
ca  ttle  hide  prices  resulting  from  a  decline 
in  Argentine  and  Brazil  exports,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  last  month,  quite 
properly,  slapped  controls  on  domestic 
exports.  Before  these  controls  were  im- 
posed, purchasing  countries  almost  \mi- 
formly  turned  to  the  United  States  as  a 
sources  for  cattle  hides  to  fill  the  gap  left 
by  the  actions  of  Argentina  and  Brazil. 
As  a  result,  the  export  of  hides  from  the 
United  States  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  left  the  American  leather  and  shoe 
industries  with  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  supply  that  was  needed.  Hide  prices 
consequently  increased  80  percent  since 
the  wage-price  freeze  was  imposed.  This 
situation  had  ill-effects  on  not  only 
American,  but  also  Western  European 
leather  industries. 

The  action  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion was  designed  to  avoid  further  eco- 
nomic chaos.  If  we  remove  the  authority 
for  the  administration  to  control  the  ex- 
port of  cattle  hides,  we  are  Inviting  a  re- 
turn of  that  economic  chaos.  A  vote  for 
this  amendment  is  a  vote  for  an  infia- 
tionary  rise  in  shoe  prices  for  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  A  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  further  devastation 
to  the  shoe  Industry  already  crippled  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  supply. 

Price  stabilization  is  one  of  the  major 
goals  of  the  phase  n  economic  pro- 
gram— a  program  that  we  have  over- 
whelmingly endorsed  in  this  body.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  not  to  strike 
a  fatal  blow  to  domestic  shoe  manufac- 
turers and  tanning  companies.  Do  not 
deny  the  American  consumer  his  right  to 
have  the  shoe  and  leather  products  he 
needs  at  a  price  he  can  afford. 

Vote  dowTi  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment,  and  all  amendments  there- 
to, now  clase. 

Mr.  ZWACH  and  Mr.  HUNGATE  ob- 
jected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT   MR.  PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  debate  on  this  amendment,  and  aU 
amendments  thereto,  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
get  unanimous  consent  for  all  Members 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  after 
we  go  back  into  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 


Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  on  my 
feet  seeking  recognition  three  or  four 
times  during  the  debate  and  did  not  re- 
ceive it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  motion 
Is  in  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  all  debate  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  please  re- 
state his  motion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  move  that  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
be  voted  on  within  10  minutes. 

P.ARLIA^;E^.•TARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentarj-  inquirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  indicate  that  his 
motion  involved  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That  is 
not  the  way  the  Chair  understood  it. 
Does  tlie  gentleman  wish  to  amend  his 
motion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRI»IAN  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  restate  his  motion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir;  that  wt  vote 
on  tliis  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
within   10   minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  As  the 
Chair  understands  the  motion,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  moves  that  all  de- 
bate on  this  bill  cease  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 

PARUAMENTART    INQUIRY 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  that  mean  that  all 
Members  will  be  precluded  from  offering 
amendments  after  the  expiration  of  the 
10  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  No; 
the  Members  just  have  10  minutes  in 
which  to  complete  the  debate. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man  <  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  each  of  the  Mem- 
bers standing  for  approximately  1  min- 
ute. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  recognize 
those  who  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
Gonzalez  amendment  or  against  the 
Gonzalez  amendment  first.  So,  if  those 
Members  whose  names  I  just  read  will 
seek  recognition,  we  will  debate  the 
Gonzalez  amendment  first. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews>. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  being  recognized. 
I  would  like  to  correct  .some  of  the  mis- 
conceptions which  have  been  going  on. 
The  gentleman  who  just  spoke  said  that 
hide  prices  have  gone  out  of  sight.  That 
is  ridiculous.  They  are  selling  for  no 
more  today  than  they  were  20  years  ago. 


and  to  blame  hide  prices  for  the  increase 
in  shoe  prices  over  the  last  20  years  is 
idiotic. 

Second,  I  have  got  awfully  big  feet, 
but  hides  are  43  cents  per  pound  and  I 
do  not  have  more  than  a  dollar's  worth 
of  rawhide  in  my  shoes,  no  matter  how 
you  add  it  up,  so  the  statement  by  the 
shoe  industry  that  the  price  of  shoes  is 
going  up  $5,  because  of  the  increased 
cast  of  hides  is  pure  buncombe. 

Let  us  be  frank  about  it.  An  adminis- 
tration official  under  this  adminstration 
can  make  a  darn  fool  error,  which  is  what 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  did  just  as 
well  as  an  administration  official  in  the 
last  administration  could,  which  is  what 
the  Secretai-y  of  Conamerce  under  the 
Democratic  administration  did  in  1966.  A 
dam  fool  error  still  remains  a  dam  fool 
error,  and  we  ought  to  correct  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Burlison). 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  cattle  farmers  are 
now  getting  the  same  price  for  their 
product  as  was  received  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago.  Since  then  the  farmers'  pro- 
duction costs  and  cost  of  living  have  in- 
creased many,  many  fold. 

The  President  was  wrong  in  seeking  to 
freeze  the  income  of  cattle  farmers  while 
his  costs  continue  to  spiral.  We  now  must 
undo  the  inequitable  action  of  the  Pres- 
ident. I  am  confident  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
amendment.  It  is  essential  for  the  best 
interests  of  our  farmers  and  the  Nation 
as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  listening  to  the  debate  it  just 
occurred  to  me  after  commenting  that 
when  you  export  hides,  you  export  a 
product  that  has  been  manufactured  into 
shoes  and  it  takes  jobs  to  manufacture 
shoes.  Therefore,  with  reference  to  the 
exportation  of  jobs,  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  had 
been  as  eloquent  in  his  argument  against 
this  amendment  as  he  had  been  in  sup- 
port of  the  earlier  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hungate  » . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Gonzalez  amendment. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Agriculture  Committee  or 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  there- 
fore as  the  saying  goes,  I  approach  this 
subject  with  all  the  confidence  of  an  ig- 
norant man.  However,  I  do  not  believe  I 
am  alone  in  that  condition.  I  have  heard 
from  many  constituents  vitally  con- 
cerned with  this  problem,  and  who  do 
understand  it. 

In  previous  years.  I  believe  in  1966,  a 
similar  poUcy  was  adopted  against 
American  hide  exports.  The  action  was 
effective  in  lowering  hide  and  cattle 
prices.  Later  when  Executive  Department 
ofSclals  considered  the  cattle  and  hide 
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market  sufficiently  depressed,  they  nulli- 
fied this  restriction. 

The  prices  had  risen  because  foreign 
countries,  specifically  Japan,  had  been 
purchasing  hides  for  leather  for  their 
shoe  industry.  After  we  restricted  these 
exports  and  depressed  prices,  the  Japa- 
nese went  to  plastics  and  synthetics.  For 
shoes  so  that  when  restrictions  were  re- 
moved, hide  prices  remained  depressed. 
The  Japanese  continued  to  manufacture 
and  export  shoes  to  this  country  but  our 
policy  had  succeeeded  in  making  sure  no 
American  was  allowed  to  sell  hides  to 
that  industry. 

It  did  not  require  20/20  hindsight  to  see 
how  foolish  that  policy  was.  It's  hard 
to  believe  the  administration  would  seek 
to  reinvoke  a  policy  already  proven  un- 
workable, ineffective,  damaging  to  Amer- 
ican balance  of  trade,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, depressing  farm  income  and  I 
hope  all  of  those  who  have  noticed  how 
much  lower  shoe  prices  have  gotten  in 
the  last  6  years  will  write  me  a  letter. 
The  consumer  was  not  benefited,  nor  did 
it  provide  relief  from  the  unfair  pres- 
sures exerted  on  our  domestic  industry  by 
foreign  imports. 

We  are  told  hide  prices  have  risen.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  told  they  have 
reached  the  levels  of  20  years  ago.  Who 
in  the  world  is  willing  to  work  for  what 
he  got  20  years  ago?  If  farmers  are  do- 
ing well,  why  are  they  leaving  the  farms 
in  droves  to  add  to  the  housing,  job  and 
school  problems  faced  by  our  cities? 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Gonzalez 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one 
of  the  funniest  situations.  The  cattlemen 
are  right.  The  shoe  people  are  right. 
The  tanners  are  right.  The  whole  situa- 
tion is  that  what  we  have  been  doing  is 
wrong.  We  are  living  with  a  concept  of 
trade  that  has  long  gone  by  the  board.  We 
are  shipping  a  raw  product  that  is  essen- 
tial to  our  own  welfare.  Sure,  the  shoe 
industry  chased  off  naugahyde  and  other 
synthetics.  Yes,  it  is  $1  a  pair  for  each 
pair  of  shoes  made  of  naugahyde,  and 
with  8  million  hides  that  amounts  to 
$160  million  for  400  million  pairs  of  shoes 

We  talk  about  balance  of  payments. 
There  are  35  percent  of  our  shoemakers 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  largest 
shoemaking  State  of  the  Nation,  who  are 
out  of  work. 

Why?  It  is  not  the  price  of  hides.  It  is 
the  price  of  tanning,  which  goes  to  $6 
an  hour.  By  the  time  the  hide  goes  into 
the  shoes  the  shoemaker  is  paying  for  the 
high  price  of  tanning.  That  amounts  to 
only  60  cents  a  day  in  the  tsuinerles  in 
Japan  in  the  factories  I  visited. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  basics.  We  have 
forgotten  one  thing.  We  have  forgotten 
a  basic  thing.  Now  forget  the  balance 
of  payments  and  forget  the  international 
economic  policy  and  think  about  one 
thing  and  the  farmers  will  not  have  to 
worry.  What  we  have  to  think  about 
Is  the  balance  of  jobs,  the  opportunity 
for  employment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Denholm). 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league who  has  spoken  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  would 
Uke  to  emphasize  two  things.  In  the  first 
place  this  is  a  nonpartisan  amendment. 
This  is  the  Curtis  amendment  which 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate  word  for  word. 
This  is  not  a  Democrat  amendment  or  a 
Republican  amendment.  It  is  a  nonparti- 
san amendment. 

It  is  suggested  somehow  or  other  if 
we  were  to  keep  these  hides,  that  we  are 
not  going  to  use  in  the  United  States,  it 
will  produce  some  increase  in  employ- 
ment. We  are  not  going  to  produce  any 
more  shoes  because  we  keep  these  hides 
here.  We  have  twice  as  many  hides  as  we 
need  to  produce  the  shoes  we  are  going 
to  produce  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  going  to  create  any  more  jobs  by  re- 
fusing to  sell  these  hides. 

It  is  simply  a  fact  that  we  have  some- 
thing on  hand  for  which  we  can  get 
some  foreign  money,  and  we  are  told  now, 
"Just  do  not  sell  it.  Just  store  it."  At 
whose  expense?  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  producers  of  those  hides 
must  find  that  10  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  cattle  in  the  United  States  is  now 
unsalable. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  today  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

This  amendment  would  require  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  obtain  prior 
approval  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture before  exercising  authority  to 
Umit  exports  on  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, including  animal  hides  and  skins. 
The  amendment  also  stipulates,  most 
logically,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture cannot  give  prior  approval  to  export 
limitations  when  the  supply  of  such  items 
exceeds  the  domestic  requirements. 

In  plain  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
this  amendment  really  does  is  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  do  his 
homework  before  ordering  a  limitation 
on  agricultural  commodity  exports.  It 
requires  him  to  go  to  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture — the  experts — and  obtain 
from  those  experts  the  information  nec- 
essary to  exercise  reasonable  judgment 
on  limiting  agricultural  exports. 

On  July  15,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Issued  an  order  restricting,  con- 
trolling, and  regulating  the  export  of 
cattle  hides  from  this  country.  In  my 
judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  many 
others,  it  seems  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce issued  this  order  without  doing 
his  homework. 

I  can  see  in  no  way  how  the  Secre- 
tary's order  can  possibly  make  a  useful 
contribution  toward  containing  inflation, 
or  reducing  the  price  of  beef  at  the  retail 
level,  or  reducing  the  retail  price  of 
domestic  shoes. 

I  can  certainly  sympathize  with  the 
problem  of  tanners  and  shoe  manufac- 
turers who  find  they  are  repeatedly  \xn- 
dersold  in  the  U.S.  market  by  foreign 
manufacturers.  But  their  problem,  as  we 


have  studied  it  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  is  not  with  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  but  with  the  cost  of  labor  and 
with  productivity.  In  fact,  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  for  shoe  manufacturers  is 
one  oi  the  least  important  factors  affect- 
ing price. 

At  today's  prices  a  cattle  hide  gen- 
erally sells  for  around  $17.  Men  with 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  shoe  industry 
tell  us  that  each  hide  contains  enough 
leather  for  20  pairs  of  men's  shoes  or 
40  pairs  of  women's  and  children's  shoes. 
Based  on  a  price  of  $24  per  pair,  simple 
arithmetic  shows  that  the  leather  in  a 
pair  of  men's  shoes  represents  about  3-2 
percent  of  the  retail  price.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  reducing  the  price  of  hide  w:ll 
have  no  significant  effect  on  the  retail 
price  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Consequently,  I  fail  to  see  how  reduc- 
ing domestic  leather  prices  somewhat, 
and  raising  export  prices  somewhat,  will 
produce  a  marked  change  in  the  real 
factor  involved  here — the  cost  of  labor. 
In  effect,  what  the  Government  has  tried 
to  do  is  force  down  the  cattlemen's  price 
for  leather  to  offset  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers' cost  of  labor. 

A  simple  check  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  have  shown  the 
Secretarj-  of  Commerce  what  the  real  sit- 
uation is.  That  is  why  I  support  this 
amendment,  and  why  I  think  it  should  be 
made  retroactive  to  July  1. 

I  do  not  want  to  mitigate  the  problems 
facing  tanners  and  shoe  manufacturers. 
I  know  there  is  a  strong  foreign  demand 
for  hides,  and  I  know  how  strongly  the 
U.S.  shoe  market  has  been  undercut  by 
foreign  competition. 

However,  attempting  to  limit  export  of 
domestic  hides  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
It  only  thrusts  another  needless  prob- 
lem on  cattle  producers  who  have  already 
seen  restrictions  on  foreign  beef  elimi- 
nated at  the  very  time  they  are  preparing 
in  feed  lots  throughout  the  country  a 
large  supply  of  beef  to  meet  domestic  de- 
mand. Both  of  these  actions,  in  tiuTi.  have 
come  just  as  our  cattle  growers  are  be- 
ginning to  show  the  first  honest  return 
on  their  work  and  investment  in  years. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  beef  cattle 
industry  in  Oregon,  or  in  the  Nation, 
made  a  whipping  boy  because  we  con- 
tinue to  apply  simple  solutions  to  com- 
plex problems.  The  real  problem  lies  in 
establishing  a  broad  policy  on  foreign 
trade,  in  keeping  this  country  competi- 
tive in  terms  of  productivity,  and  in  terms 
of  firm  agreements  on  international 
monetary  arrangements.  Until  we  are 
willing  to  face  these  decisions,  no  amount 
of  bandaid  solutions  such  as  limiting 
hide  exports  will  have  any  real  effect. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  moves  designed  in- 
directly to  reduce  the  revenues  of  live- 
stock producers  and  processors,  the  ad- 
ministration has  given  a  "hiding"  to  the 
hide  export  market.  Earlier  the  White 
House  revoked  meat  import  quotas  and 
directed  the  Defense  Department  to  cut 
back  its  purchases  of  meat.  Both  of  these 
actions  aimed  to  relieve  demand  pres- 
sures on  the  domestic  meat  supply  and — 
the  administration  hoped — to  stabilize 
meat  prices  for  the  consmner.  The  most 
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recent  target  of  goveriunental  market 
meddling  is  the  export  of  hides.  As  in 
the  case  of  meat  prices,  increased  world- 
wide demand  has  caused  a  strong  up- 
surge in  the  hide  market,  affording  pro- 
ducers and  processors  a  good  return  for 
their  products  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years. 

The  official  rationale  for  limiting  ex- 
ports to  the  1971  level  is  to  aid  the  con- 
sumer by  lowering  the  price  of  shoes 
and  other  leather  goods.  By  the  time  a 
pair  of  shoes  reaches  a  retail  outlet, 
however,  the  raw  material  accounts  for 
only  5  percent  of  the  final  prices.  There- 
fore a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  hides 
would  not  substantially  affect  shoe  prices 
for  the  consumer.  In  fact,  the  chief  bene- 
ficiary of  this  move  will  be  the  domestic 
leather  products  Industry,  hard  pressed 
by  the  rising  cost  of  labor  and  squeezed 
by  foreign  competition. 

Because  of  this  ruling.  Iowa — the  Na- 
tion's largest  exporter  of  hides — close  to 
$20  million  worth  last  year — stands  to 
lose  about  a  million  dollars  in  overseas 
sales.  At  a  time  when  the  economy  is 
lagging  and  our  balance  of  trade  is  suf- 
fering an  unprecedented  deficit,  it  is 
senseless  to  penalize  the  most  productive 
sector  of  the  economy  by  limiting  exports 
and  curtailing  needed  revenues  from 
abroad.  If  the  administration  really 
wants  to  help  the  consumer,  it  should 
reduce  import  duties  on  foreign  shoes. 
But  this  is  an  election  year,  and  White 
House  advisers  do  not  want  to  alienate 
the  powerful  unions  which  control  do- 
mestic industries.  So  once  again  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  materials  are  asked  to 
bear  the  burden  of  curbing  inflation  to 
benefit  other,  less  efficient  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

It  is  a  dangerous  balancing  act.  Farm 
income  has  finally  improved  in  recent 
months  from  its  disastrous  levels  of  pre- 
vious years,  but  if  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  Lssue  edicts  that  nibble  away 
at  the  hard-won  gains  of  the  agribusi- 
ness industries,  the  administration  may 
find  it  has  more  than  the  unions  to  worry 
about  in  November. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  annoimced  on 
July  15  of  this  year  that  export  controls 
were  being  Imposed  on  cattle  hides  to 
cut  down  the  inflationary  pressures  on 
the  prices  of  shoes  and  other  leather 
goods.  Secretary  Peterson  said  the  deci- 
sion was  made  due  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  hide  prices  over  the  past  few  months 
and  a  developing  worldwide  shortage  of 
hides. 

Everybody  supports  necessary  efforts 
to  protect  the  American  consumer  from 
large  increases  in  the  price  of  leather 
goods.  Tlie  question  is  whether  the  impo- 
sition of  export  controls  will  significantly 
reduce  the  price  the  consumer  pays  for 
these  goods  or  simply  hurt  the  American 
livestock  producer  and  hide  buyer  and 
distributor. 

There  is  also  lack  of  agreement  on 
whether  or  not  there  is  or  will  actually 
be  a  shortage  of  hides.  The  Commerce 
Department  has  estimated  that  the 
domestic  supply  will  Increase  this  year, 
but  that  the  domestic  demand  for  hides 
will  almost  entirely  equal  this  increased 


supply.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
on  the  other  hand,  estimates  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  nearly  1.4  million 
hides  this  year,  far  in  excess  of  increased 
domestic  demand.  Instead  of  a  shortage 
export  controls  could  lead  to  a  surplus 
of  hides  developing  that  could  wreak 
havoc  with  the  hide  market  and  seri- 
ously depress  cattle  prices. 

It  also  seems  folly  to  tie  this  imposi- 
tion of  controls  onto  rising  shoe  prices. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  connection 
with  men's  footwear  the  price  of  the 
hide  itself  involves  between  3  and  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  shoe.  If  we 
take  a  pair  of  $25  men's  shoes  as  an 
example  and  assume  that  quotas  reduce 
hide  prices  by  50  percent  the  most  that 
a  consumer  could  expect  to  save  on  these 
shoes  would  be  between  40  to  65  cents. 

Back  in  1966  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment also  put  export  controls  on  hides 
and  while  the  price  dropped  disastrously 
to  the  livestock  farmer,  shoe  prices 
actually  increased. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there 
is  actually  no  shortage  of  hides  immi- 
nent and  that  even  if  export  controls 
were  successful  in  reducing  hide  prices, 
the  benefit  to  the  American  consumer 
would  be  minimal. 

At  the  same  time  the  effect  upon  the 
livestock  industry  and  those  who  rely 
largely  upon  the  export  of  hides,  as  do 
many  smaller  producers  in  the  West, 
could  be  disastrous. 

Throughout  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  beef  slaughterers,  hide  dealers, 
and  hide  exporters  depend  on  foreign 
countries,  particularly  those  in  the  Far 
East  as  a  market  for  their  product.  These 
producers  have  worked  hard  to  develop 
this  market,  because  large  eastern  tan- 
neries and  shoe  manufacturers  are  not 
in  the  market  for  the  type  of  hides  avail- 
able in  th«j  West.  Nothing  can  hurt  the 
continuini  growth  of  our  agricultural 
exports  more  than  a  reputation  for  im- 
reliability  in  making  products  available 
and  continuing  export  controls  could 
contribute  to  such  an  unfortunate 
reputation  developing. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

TTie  argximents  advanced  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  are  just  as  errone- 
oixs — ^just  as  fallacious  as  those  advanced 
some  time  ago — when  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  chainstore  operators  to  prove  that 
the  increased  price  of  beef  was  due  to 
the  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof.  Well,  that 
one  fell  of  its  own  weight  when  it  was 
shown  that  the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof 
was  exactly  the  same  as  it  had  been 
20  years  hence.  This  is  true  of  the 
price  of  hides  also.  The  prices  of  hides 
are  the  same  today  as  they  were  20  years 
ago. 

If  the  price  of  shoes  are  higher — then 
look  to  tiie  increased  cost  of  labor — in- 
creased costs  of  transportation — in- 
creased middle  man's  profits — do  not 
blame  the  cattlemen. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  strongly  protest  the  amendment 
being  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez).  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  which  is  aimed  at  just  hide 
exports  will  not  only  be  extremely  detri- 


mental to  the  region  I  represent,  but  is 
detrimental  to  the  entire  United  States. 

Recently,  the  Commerce  Department, 
acting  imder  authority  granted  in  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  placed  ex- 
port controls  on  hides.  This  action  was 
necessary  because  it  was  found  that  ex- 
cessive foreign  demand  for  American 
hides  was  seriously  threatening  the 
existence  of  the  domestic  leather  and 
shoe  industry. 

The  price  of  hides  has  increased  more 
than  100  percent  during  the  last  year. 
This  has  not  only  severely  undermined 
the  leather  industry,  but  has  affected  the 
entire  Nation  by  greatly  increasing  the 
price  of  shoes — a  price  Increase  that 
affects  the  poor  far  greater  than  the 
general  populace.  Without  export  con- 
trols the  price  of  an  average  pair  of 
women's  boots  could  increase  almost  $5 
a  pair.  A  pair  of  men's  shoes  will  be 
boosted  $2.24  a  pair. 

But  aside  from  the  economic  hardship 
that  terminating  hide  controls  will  cause 
to  the  leather  industry  and  the  general 
public,  taking  away  from  the  President 
the  power  to  place  export  controls  on 
these  items  will  seriously  undermine  the 
power  of  the  President  to  deal  with  for- 
eign countries. 

The  present  crisis  in  hides  was  nok 
brought  about  by  normal  market  activ- 
ity, but  by  the  unilateral  decisions  o< 
Argentina  and  Brazil  to  embargo  thelj 
cattle  hide  exports.  If  the  President  can 
not  respond  to  these  kinds  of  measures, 
the  viability  of  all  American  industries 
are  potentially  endangered. 

This  amendment  is  narrow  in  scope 
and  clearly  represents  a  special  Interest. 
If  the  gentlemen  from  Texas  had  an 
ideological  problem  with  the  export 
quota  problem,  he  should  revise  his 
amendment  to  oover  all  industries.  It  is 
simply  not  fair  to  single  out  cattle  hides 
as  the  only  product  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  exercise  his  authority  to  im- 
pose export  controls. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  th»( 
cattle  hide  embargo  Instituted  by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Peterson  is  a  dis- 
service to  both  consumers  and  producer? 
in  this  coimtry.  It  is  economic  nonsens* 
that  upsets  sensible  business  practices 
and  could  be  the  opening,  because  of  s 
devious  coupon  system,  for  outright 
black  marketeering  harking  back  to  the 
Price  Administration  days  during  and 
immediately  following  World  War  II. 

Since  the  armouncement  of  the  hide 
embargo,  live  cattle  prices  have  dropped, 
but  it  does  not  result  in  lower  retail  meat 
prices  for  consumers.  The  meatpacker, 
when  faced  with  lower  prices  for  the 
hide,  naturally  has  to  stick  on  a  higher 
price  for  the  carcass  resulting  in  propor- 
tionately higher  meat  prices  in  the 
stores.  That  is  when  the  economic  non- 
sense occurs,  as  the  squeeze  applied  to 
the  meatpacker  does  an  injustice  to  the 
producer  because  he  gets  lower  prices 
for  the  live  animals,  and  the  housewife 
in  her  meat  purchases  for  the  family  is 
not  helped  either. 

Of  course  the  reasoning,  faulty  as  it  is, 
behind  the  hide  embargo  was  to  protect 
the  shoe  industry  from  what  they  call 
high  priced  hides.  The  fact  Is  that  hide 
prices  are  slightly  lower  than  they  aver- 
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aged  21  years  ago  during  1951.  In  addi- 
tion the  actual  amoimt  of  hide  involved 
in  a  pair  of  leather  shoes  only  represents 
a  few  poimds  of  raw  cattle  hide  which 
is  selling  for  27  cents  a  pound  for  packer 
steer  hides.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
relate  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  at 
that  price  to  justify  the  retail  prices  of 
shoes.  In  fact  it  is  phony.  The  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  grave  error  in  insti- 
tuting an  embargo  for  they  are  insult- 
ing the  intelligence  of  the  American  pub- 
lic by  attempting  to  mislead  us  into  be- 
lieving there  is  any  justification  whatso- 
ever for  their  embargo  action. 

The  House  must  rectify  this  error  by 
repealing  the  authority  for  the  embargo 
and  when  we  do  so,  we  shall  be  acting  in 
a  positive  manner  for  the  best  interest  of 
all  the  people  giving  constuners  and 
producers  of  meat  animals  fair  treat- 
ment. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  lift  the  ban 
on  exports  of  cattle  hides. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  administration's  recent  de- 
cision to  control  the  export  of  hides.  This 
export  control  has  several  negative  ef- 
fects. 

Rrst,  it  sets  an  unfortunate  precedent 
undercutting  our  efforts  further  to  re- 
move international  trade  barriers.  If  the 
United  States  sets  up  trade  restrictions 
then  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  other 
countries  will  take  comparable  actions 
and  be  more  resistant  to  the  reduction  of 
their  discriminatory  trade  practices. 

Second,  there  is  not  any  clear  demon- 
stration that  this  is  an  effective  tool  of 
inflationary  control.  Hides  do  not  con- 
stitute the  primary  cause  of  price  in- 
creases, and  this  export  restriction  is  at 
best  a  marginal  stopgap  measure  wholly 
disproportionate  to  the  injuries  suffered 
by  our  agricultural  economy.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  administration  has 
yielded  to  certain  special  interest  pres- 
sures in  embarking  on  this  course. 

Last,  the  fundamental  importance  of 
agricultural  export  markets  to  the  Na- 
tion's balance  of  payments,  as  well  as  to 
economies  of  our  agricultural  States, 
makes  it  essential  that  the  United  States 
actively  promote  the  removal  rather  than 
the  addition  of  new  barriers  to  agricul- 
tural trade. 

In  short,  limiting  the  amount  of  hide 
exports  seems  to  be  neither  defensible  on 
its  merits,  nor  will  it  achieve  its  declared 
objectives.  Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patican)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texao  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  need  to  repeat  the  arguments  made 
by  my  colleagues  from  Iowa  and  others 
in  behalf  of  this  amendment  which  is 
necessitated  by  the  high-handed  action 
of  certain  administration  officials  in  put- 
ting drastic  restrictions  on  the  exports 
of  cattle  hides. 

If  cattle  prices  were  low  and  hides 


cheap — as  they  have  been  altogether  too 
many  times  through  the  years — ^there 
would  be  no  outcry  from  those  who  rep- 
resent the  leather  processing  industry. 
There  would  be  no  derisive  references 
to  the  "fat  cat  cattlemen." 

The  facts  are  that  the  leather  used  In 
a  pair  of  shoes  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
cost  regardless  of  the  price  of  hides. 
Labor  costs  and  inflation  are  pricing 
American  made  shoes  out  of  the  market. 

As  a  matter  of  fair  play  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  serving  notice  on  the  bureaucrats 
they  cannot  make  flsh  of  some  American 
producers  and  fowl  of  others,  this 
amendment  should  and  I  believe  will  be 
approved  by  a  decisive  margin. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) there  were — ayes  87,  noes  65. 

nXlXX   VOTE   WITH   CI.EKK8 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  pro  tempore  appointed  as 
tellers:  Messrs.  Gonzalez,  Dent,  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  and  Blackburn. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  177,  noes 
158,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  96, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  298] 

I  Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 177 


Abourezk 

Duncan 

McKay 

Adams 

d\i  Pont 

McKevltt 

Albert 

Eckhnrdt 

Mahon 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mallary 

Andrews, 

Erlenborn 

Mathis,  Ga. 

N.  Dak. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

Archer 

FasceU 

Mayne 

Arends 

Findley 

Meeda 

Ashbrook 

Fisher 

Melcber 

Aspinall 

Flynt 

Michel 

Baring 

Foley 

Mikva 

Belcher 

Fountain 

MlllB,  Md. 

Bennett 

Frey 

Mollohan 

Bergland 

Puqua 

Montgomery 

Betts 

GaUflanakls 

Murphy,  NT. 

Blackburn 

Gibbons 

Nichols 

Blatnik 

Gonzalez 

O'Hara 

Boggs 

Gray 

Passman 

Boiling 

Green.  Oreg. 

Patman 

Bray 

Griffin 

PetUs 

Brlnkley 

Gross 

Poage 

Brooks 

Gubser 

Powell 

Brotzman 

Haley 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hall 

Price.  Tex. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Hammer- 

Purcell 

Buchanan 

schmldt 

QiUe 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Rallsback 

BurUson,  Mo. 

Harsha 

Randall 

Burton 

Heinz 

Reid 

Cabell 

Henderson 

Rhodes 

Camp 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Carlson 

HlUis 

Roncalio 

Casey,  Tex. 

Hogan 

Roush 

Cederberg 

Hull 

Rousselot 

ChappeU 

Hungate 

Roy 

Clausen, 

Ichord 

Roybal 

TXmH. 

Jacobs 

Runnels 

Clawaon.  Del 

JobnsMi.  GaUi 

Ruth 

ColUns.  Tex. 

Jonea,  Ala. 

Sandman 

Colmer 

Kazen 

Satterfield 

Corman 

King 

Schexle 

Crane 

Kyi 

Schwengel 

Culver 

Landgrebe 

Scott 

Curlln 

LatUt 

Sebelius 

Davis.  WU. 

Long.l(<L 

Shipley 

delaOuza 

BCcCIory 

Shoup 

Dellenback 

McCollister 

ShrlTer 

Denbolm 

McBwen 

Slsk 

Dom 

McFaU 

SkuMtB 

Smith.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Whalley 

Smith.  Iowa 

Thompson,  N  J 

White 

Snyder 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Whltten 

Spence 

UdaU 

WldnaU 

Springer 

Ullman 

Wl!?Btns 

Steed 

Van  Deerlln 

Winn 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Vander  Jagt 

Wright 

Stuckey 

Veysey 

Yates 

Talcott 

Waggonner 

Young,  Tex. 

Taylor 

Ware 

Zlon 

Teague,  CmlU. 

Whalen 

NOES— 158 

Zwach 

Ab?ug 

Prellnghuysen 

Moorhead 

Addabbo 

Prenzel 

Morgan 

Alexander 

Oarmatz 

Moeher 

Anderson, 

Gaydos 

Moss 

Calif. 

Glalmo 

Murphy.  111. 

Annunzlo 

Goodllng 

Natcher 

Ashley 

Grasso 

Obey 

Aspin 

Green.  Pa. 

O'Konski 

Badlllo 

Griffiths 

O-NeUl 

Barrett 

Grover 

Patten 

Bei,'loh 

Gude 

Perkins 

Biay^i 

Hamilton 

Pike 

Blester 

Hanley 

Pimie 

B'^land 

Harrington 

Podell 

Bow 

Harvey 

Price,  m. 

Bradem.^s 

Hastings 

Pucinski 

Brasco 

Hathaway 

Rangel 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Rees 

BroyhiU.N.C. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Reuss 

Burke.  Fla. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rlegle 

Burke.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Robison.  NT. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Rodlno 

Carney 

Holifleld 

Roe 

Carter 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Hosmer 

Rostenkowski 

Chlsholm 

Howard 

St  Germain 

Clancy 

Hunt 

Sar banes 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Saylor 

Cleveland 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scheuer 

Collier 

Karth 

SchneebeU 

Collins.  lU. 

Kastenmeler 

Seiberling 

Conover 

Keating 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Conte 

Kemp 

Staggers 

Ootter 

Kluczynskl 

Stanton, 

Coughlin 

Koch 

J.  WUliam 

Daniel.  Va. 

Kyros 

Stanton. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Lpnt 

James  V. 

Dellums 

McCloskev 

Steele 

Dent 

McCullocb 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Devlne 

McDade 

Stratton 

Dlggs 

McKlnney 

Sullivan 

Donohue 

Macdonald, 

Symington 

Dow 

Mass. 

Tieman 

Downing 

Madden 

Vanlk 

Drinan 

Mallliard 

Vlgorito 

Dulskl 

Mann 

Waldie 

Dwyw 

Mazzoli 

WhitebuTSt 

Edwards.  Calif 

Metcalfe 

Williams 

EUberg 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wolff 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Wydler 

Pish 

MInlsh 

Wylie 

Flood 

Mink 

Wyman 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

.  MitcheU 

Yatron 

Forsythe 

Mizell 

Young,  Fla. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Byron 

Hays 

NOT  VOTING— 96 

Abbltt 

Ford. 

Martin 

Abemethy 

WUliam  D. 

Mat  bias,  CaUf 

Anderson.  III. 

Fraser 

Miller.  Calif. 

Anderson. 

Fulton 

Minshall 

Tenn. 

Galla«her 

Monapan 

Baker 

Gettj's 

Myers 

Bell 

Goldwater 

Nedzl 

Bevill 

Ha  can 

Nelsen 

Bingham 

Halpem 

Nix 

Blauton 

Hanna 

Pelly 

Broom  field 

Hansen,  Wash 

Pepper 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hebert 

Peyser 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Pickle 

Caffery 

Jarman 

Poff 

Chamberlain 

Jonas 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Clay 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Qullien 

Conable 

Kee 

Rarlck 

Conyers 

Keith 

Roberts 

Danlelson 

Kuj-kenclall 

Rogers 

DBTis.Ga. 

Landnim 

Rooney.  N.T. 

DaviE,  8.C. 

Leggett 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Delaney 

Lenoon 

Ruppe 

Dennis 

Link 

Ryan 

Derwinskt 

Lloyd 

Schmltz 

Dickinson 

Ijong.  La. 

Sikea 

Dingell 

Lujan 

Slack 

Dowdy 

McClure 

Stephens 

Edmondson 

McCormack 

Stokes 

Bach 

McDonald. 

StubUefteM 

Esbleman 

Mich. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Flowers 

McMUIan 

Terry 

cxvni- 
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Thone 
Warapler 
Wilson,  Bob 
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Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wyatt 


Zablockl 


Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would 
like  to  vote  "present." 

The  CHAraMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  recorded  as  voting  "present." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  be  recorded  as  voting  "present"  be- 
cause I  am  in  the  cattle  business  and  any 
way  that  I  voted  could  be  construed  as 
a  vote  in  my  own  personal  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
be  recorded  as  voting  "present." 

PERSONAL    E.XPLANATION 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  actually  vote,  but  I  would  like  to 
be  recorded  as  being  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
statement  will  appear  in  the  record. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  <H.R.  15989"  to  es- 
tablish a  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  to  extend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1071,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  Wylie 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  the  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate  vote 
has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  1.  strike  out  line  3 
and  all  that  follows  thereafter  throvigh  page 
8,  line  24.  and  on  Page  9,  strike  out  lines  1 
and  2  and  strike  out  "Sec.  201.  Section"  on 
line  3,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "That  sec- 
tion". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
tellers. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  committee  bill  in  title  I  was  amend- 
ed in  several  instances  during  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  Subsequent  to  that  the  Wylie 
amendment  was  approved  which  struck 
title  I  from  the  bill. 

If  the  Wylie  amendment  at  this  point 
is  defeated,  will  we  return  to  title  I,  as 
it  was  in  the  committee  bill,  or  as  it  was 
at  the  time  it  was  voted  on? 

The  SPEAKER.  As  it  was  in  the  orig- 
inal committee  bill. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  As  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state, 
not  as  it  was  amended;  as  it  was  in  the 
original  bill. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
explanation  I  will  withdraw  my  request 
for  tellers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  on  which  a  separate  vole  has 
been  demanded. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  vote  on  the  Wylie  amendment,  if 
this  bill  is  approved  by  the  House  does 
that  mean  the  conferees  can  conceiv- 
ably restore  title  I  because  of  the  action 
by  the  other  body  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  is  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  that  question  at  this  point  as  to 
what  action  the  other  body  will  take. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  tiiat  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  sixty-eight  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  bill  was  pa.ssed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  fS. 
3726),  to  extend  and  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  afford 
more  equal  export  opportunity,  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

T\\e  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

8.  3726 
An    act    to   extend    and   amend    the   Export 

Administration  Act  of  1969  to  afford  more 

equal  export  opportunity,   to  establish   a 

Council   on   International   Economic   Pol- 
icy, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EXPORT 
ADXnNISTRATION    ACT    OP    1969 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Equal  Export  Opportunity  Act". 

Sec.  102.  Section  2(3)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 


a  comma  and  the  following:  "particularly 
when  export  restrictions  applied  by  the 
United  States  are  more  extensive  than  ex- 
port restrictions  Imposed  by  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  has  defense  treaty 
commitments". 

Sec.  103.  Section  3  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  desirability  of  subjecting,  or  con- 
tinuing to  subject,  particular  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies.  Including  technical  data 
or  other  Information,  to  United  States  ex- 
port controls  should  be  subjected  to  review 
by  and  consultation  with  representatives  of 
appropriate  United  States  Government  agen- 
cies and  qualified  experts  from  private  in- 
dustry." 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  Is  amended — 

(1)  by   Inserting   "(1)"  after  "(b)";    and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new   paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  co- 
operation with  appropriate  United  States 
Government  departments  and  agencies  and 
the  appropriate  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees established  under  section  5(c),  shall 
undertake  an  Investigation  to  determine 
which  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  in- 
cluding technical  data  and  other  informa- 
tion, should  no  longer  be  subject  to  export 
controls  because  of  their  significance  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(1),  the  President  shall  remove  unilateral 
export  controls  on  the  export  from  the  United 
States  of  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  in- 
cluding technical  data  or  other  Information, 
which  he  determines  are  available  without 
restriction  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  In  significant  quantities  and  compara- 
ble in  quality  to  those  produced  In  the 
United  States,  except  that  any  such  control 
may  remain  In  effect  If  the  President  deter- 
mines that  adequate  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  him  demonstrating  that  the  ab- 
.sence  of  such  a  control  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  nature  of  such  evidence  shall  be 
Included  In  the  special  report  required  by 
paragraph  (4). 

"(3)  In  conducting  the  Investigation  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in  taking  the 
action  required  under  such  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  priority  to 
tho.se  controls  which  apply  to  articles,  mate- 
rials, and  supplies.  Including  technical  data 
and  other  information,  for  which  there  are 
significant  potential  export  markets. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal  Export  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  special  report  of  actions  taken 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  Such  report 
shall  contain — 

"(A)  a  list  of  any  articles,  materials,  and 
.supplies.  Including  technical  data  and  other 
information,  which  are  subject  under  this 
Act  to  export  controls  greater  than  those 
Imposed  by  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and 
the  reasons  for  such  greater  controls;  and 

"(B)  a  list  of  any  procedures  applicable 
to  export  licensing  In  the  United  States  which 
may  be  or  are  claimed  to  be  more  burden- 
some than  similar  procedures  utilized  In 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
defense  treaty  commitments,  and  the  reasons 
for  retaining  such  procedures  In  their  pres- 
ent form.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  4(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity.  Including  fats 
and  oils  or  animal  hides  or  skins,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  approve 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  with  respect 
to  any  such  commodity  during  any  period 
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for  which  the  supply  of  such  commodity  Is 
determined  by  him  to  be  In  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  the  domestic  economy,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  the  President  determines 
that  such  exercise  of  authority  Is  required 
to  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in  clause 
(B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of 
this  Act." 

(2)  Any  rule,  regulation,  proclamation,  or 
order  Issued  after  July  1,  1972,  under  section 
4  of  the  Export  AdmlnlsUatlon  Act  of  1969, 
exercising  any  authority  conferred  by  such 
section  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, including  fats  and  oils  at  animal 
hides  or  skins,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  Section  6  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  Upon  written  request  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  substantial  segment  of  any 
Industry  which  produces  articles,  materials 
and  supplies.  Including  technical  data  and 
other  information,  which  are  subject  to  ex- 
port controls  or  are  being  considered  for  such 
controls  because  of  their  significance  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Coounerce  shall  appoint  a  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  for  any  grouping 
of  such  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  in- 
cluding technical  data  and  other  informa- 
tion, which  he  determines  Is  difficult  to 
evaluate  because  of  questions  concerning 
technical  matters,  worldwide  availability  and 
actual  utilization  of  production  and  tech- 
nology, or  licensing  procedures.  Each  such 
committee  shall  consist  of  representatives  of 
united  States  industry  and  government.  No 
person  serving  on  any  such  committee  who 
is  representative  of  Industry  shall  serve  on 
such  committee  for  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive years. 

"(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  technical  advisMy  committees  estab- 
ivshed  under  paragraph  (1)  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  any 
other  department,  agency,  or  official  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  which 
the  President  has  delegated  power,  author- 
ity, and  discretion  under  section  4(d)  with 
respect  to  actions  designed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  Such 
committees  shall  be  consulted  with  resiject 
to  questions  Involving  technical  matters, 
worldwide  availability  and  actual  utilization 
of  production  and  technology,  and  licensing 
procedures  which  may  affect  the  level  of  ex- 
port controls  applicable  to  any  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies.  Including  technical  data 
or  other  information,  and  including  those 
whose  export  is  subject  to  multilateral  con- 
trols undertaken  with  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  has  defense  treaty  commit- 
ments, fCHT  which  the  committees  have  ex- 
pertise. Such  committees  shall  also  be  con- 
sulted and  kept  fully  informed  of  progress 
with  respect  to  the  investigation  required  by 
section  4(b)  (2)  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  prevent  the  Secretary  from 
consulting,  at  any  time,  with  any  person 
representing  Industry  or  the  general  public 
regardless  of  whether  such  person  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  technical  advisory  committee.  Mem- 
bers of  the  public  shall  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity,  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
present  evidence  to  such  committees. 

"(3)  Any  member  of  any  such  committee 
who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  not  to  exceed  the  daily  rate 
prescribed  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  during  such  time  as  he  Is  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  member. 
Each  member  may  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred la  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
member. 

"(4)  Each  such  committee  shall  elect  a 
chainnan,  and  shall  meet  at  least  every  three 


months  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  unless 
the  Chairman  determines.  In  consultation 
with  the  other  members  at  the  committee, 
that  such  a  meeting  Is  not  necessary  to 
achieve  the  piuTposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
committee  shall  be  terminated  after  a  period 
of  two  years,  unless  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  additional  periods  of  two  years.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  each  such  committee 
with  regard  to  such  termination  or  exten- 
sion of  that  committee." 

Sec.  106.  Section  14  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "August  1,  1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

Sec.  107.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  release  or  publica- 
tion of  information  which  is  classified  pur- 
suant to  Executive  order  or  to  affect  the  con- 
fidentiality safeguards  provided  in  section 
7(c)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969. 

Sec.  108.  The  provisions  of  this  title  take  ef- 
fect as  of  the  close  of  JiUy  31,  1972. 
TITLE   II— COUNCIL  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

SHOBT  TrrLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Economic  PoUcy  Act  of  1972". 
statemkkt  of  PtmPOSES 

Sec.  202.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  for  closer  Federal  Interagency  coor- 
dination in  the  development  of  a  more  ra- 
tional and  orderly  international  economic 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

FINDINGS   AND    POLICY 

Sec.  203.  The  Congress  finds  that  there  are 
many  activities  undertaken  by  various  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, constitute  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national economic  pohcy  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  a  sound  and  purposeful  international  eco- 
nomic policy  can  be  better  accomplished 
through  the  closer  coordination  of  ( 1 )  domes- 
tic and  foreign  economic  activity,  and  (2)  in 
particular,  that  economic  behavior  which, 
taken  together,  constitutes  United  States  in- 
ternational economic  policy.  Therefore  this 
Act  establishes  a  CouncU  on  International 
Economic  Policy  whith  will  provide  for — 

(A)  a  clear  top  level  focus  for  the  full 
range  of  International  economic  Issues;  deal 
with  international  economic  policies  includ- 
ing trade,  investment,  balance  of  payments, 
and  finance  as  a  coherent  whole: 

(B)  consistency  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign economic  policy;  and 

(C)  close  coordination  with  basic  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

The  Congress  Intends  that  the  Council  shall 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  (1)  in- 
vestigate problems  with  respect  to  the  coor- 
dination, implementation,  and  long-range 
development  of  international  economic  pol- 
icy, and  (U)  make  appropriate  findings  and 
reconmiendatlons  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing In  the  development  of  a  rational  and  or- 
derly international  economic  policy  for  the 
United  States. 

CREATION    or    COUKCIL    ON    INTERNATIONAL 
XCONOKIC    POUCY 

Sec.  204.  There  is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  tlUe  as  the  "CouncU"). 

MEMBERSHIP 

Sec  205.  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
the  following  members  and  such  additional 
members  as  the  President  may  designate: 

( 1 )  The  President. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


(7)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(8)  The  Director  ot  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

t9)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Adrlsers. 

(10)  The  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

The  President  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  shall  preside  over  the  meetings 
of  the  Council;  in  his  absence  he  may  des- 
ignate a  member  of  the  Council  to  preside  In 
his  place. 

DtrriES   or  the   counch. 

Sec  206.  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President,  and  in  addition  to  performing 
such  other  functions  as  he  may  direct,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to — 

(1)  assist  and  advise  the  President  In  the 
preparation  of  the  International  Economic 
Report  required  under  section  207; 

(2)  re\iew  the  activities  and  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  Government  which  in- 
t'.ircctiy  or  directly  relate  to  International 
c-on-mlcs  and.  for  the  purpose  of  making 
rsccmmendatlons  to  the  President  In  con- 
nection therewith,  consider  with  some  de- 
gree of  specificity  the  substance  and  scope  of 
the  International  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  consideration  shall  In- 
clude examination  of  the  economic  activities 
of  (A)  the  various  agencies,  departments,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, (B)  the  several  States,  and  (C)  private 
Industry.  Such  review  of  policies  shall  In- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to  the  Impact  of  the 
Canadian  Automobile  Amendment  and  roll 
of  any  trading  partner  with  which  we  have 
a  substantial  trade  deficit; 

(3)  collect,  analyze,  and  evaluate  authori- 
tative Information,  current  and  prospective, 
concerning  international  economic  matters. 
Such  evaluations  shaU  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  impact  of  International  trade 
on  the  level,  stabUity.  and  financial  rewards 
for  domestic  labor  and  the  impact  of  the 
transnational  corporation  on  International 
trade  flows; 

(4)  consider  policies  and  programs  for  co- 
ordinating the  activities  of  aU  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  with 
one  another  for  the  purpose  of  accompllsh- 
11^  a  more  consistent  International  economic 
policy,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  in  connection  therewith; 

(5)  continually  assess  the  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  to  carry  out 
a  consistent  international  economic  policy: 
and 

(6)  make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  and  foreign  programs 
which  wiU  promote  a  more  consistent  inter- 
national economic  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  private  Industry.  Recom- 
mendations under  this  paragraph  shall  in- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  policy 
proposals  relating  to  monetary  mechanisms, 
foreign  investment,  trade,  the  balance  of 
payments,  foreign  aid.  taxes,  international 
tourism  and  aviation,  and  international 
treaties  and  agreements  relating  to  all  such 
matters.  In  addition  to  other  appropriate 
objectives,  such  policy  proposals  should  t>e 
developed  with  a  view  toward — 

(A)  strengthening  the  United  States  com- 
petitive position  In  world  trade; 

(B)  achieving  equilibrium  in  international 
payment  accounts  of  tlie  United  States; 

(C)  iucreasing  exports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices; 

(D)  protecUng  and  improving  the  earnings 
of  fcM-eign  investments  conscmant  with  the 
concepts  of  tax  equity  and  the  need  for  do- 
mestic Investment: 

(B)  achieving  freedom  of  movement  of 
people,  goods,  capital,  information,  and  tech- 
nology on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  basis: 

(F)  Increasing  the  real  employment  and 
Income  of  workers  and  consumers  on  the 
basis  of  International  economic  activity:  and 

(O)  preserving  the  existing  diversified  In- 
dustrial base  of  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  207.  (al  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
International  economic  position  of  the  United 
States.  Such  report  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'International  Economic  Report") 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  sixty  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  the  Congress,  and  shall  Include — 

(1)  Information  and  statistics  describing 
characteristics  of  international  economic  ac- 
tivity and  identifying  significant  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  and  developments: 

(2)  a  review  of  the  international  economic 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
review  of  domestic  and  foreign  economic  con- 
ditions and  other  significant  matters  affect- 
ing the  balance  of  International  payments 
of  the  United  States  and  of  their  effect  on 
the  International  trade.  Investment,  finan- 
cial, and  monetary  position  of  the  United 
States: 

(3)  a  review  of  the  impact  of  interna- 
tional voluntary  standards,  the  foreign  in- 
vestments of  U.S.  based  transitional  firms. 
and  the  level  of  foreign  wage  rates  on  the 
level,  stabUlty,  and  financial  reward  for  do- 
mestic employment;  and 

(4)  a  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
objectives  of  this  title,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supplemen- 
tary to  the  International  Economic  Report, 
each  of  which  may  include  such  supplemen- 
tary or  revised  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the 
purposes  and  policy  objectives  set  forth  In 
this  title. 

EXECtmVE  DnlECTOB  AND  STAFF  OF  THE  COUNCII. 

Sec  208.  (a)  The  staff  of  the  Council  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Executive  Director  who  shall 
be  an  assistant  to  the  President  and  direct 
the  Council  staff.  He  shall  keep  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  fully  and  currently  informed  re- 
garding the  activities  of  the  Council. 

(b)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  staff  personnel  as 
he  deems  necessary.  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  the  staff  of  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions c/t  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  one  officer  at  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  not  to  exceed  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  and  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  two  officers  at  rates  of  basic 
compensation  not  to  exceed  the  rate  provided 
for  level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule. 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided  for 
GS-18. 

(d)  Upon  request  dt  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  au- 
thorlssed  to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  Its  personnel  to  the  Council  to  assist 
It  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  titled 


Sec.  309.  The  provisions  of  this  title  II 
shall  expire  on  June  30,  1973,  unless  extended 
by  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  210.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,400,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MK.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Patman  moves  to  strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  3726  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15989  as  passed, 
as  follows: 

That  section  14  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"August  1,  1972"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats 
and  oils  or  animal  hides  or  skins,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  approve 
the  exercise  of  such  authority  with  respect  to 
any  such  commodity  during  any  period  for 
which  the  supply  of  such  commodity  is  de- 
termined by  him  to  be  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  domestic  economy,  except 
to  the  extent  the  President  determines  that 
such  exercise  of  authority  is  required  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  set  forth  in  clause  (B) 
or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  this 
Act." 

Any  rule,  regulation,  proclamation,  or  or- 
der Issued  after  July  1.  1972,  under  section  4 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969, 
exercising  any  authority  conferred  by  such 
section  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  com- 
modity. Including  fats  and  oils  or  animal 
hides  or  skins,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  extend  the  export  administration 
act  of  1969,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  <H.R.  15989)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    CONFEREES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  in- 
sist on  its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S. 
3726)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  to  afford 
more  equal  export  opporttmity,  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Pat- 
man  and  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan.  Messrs. 
Reuss,  Ashley.  St  Germain,  Widnall, 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Blackburn. 
and  Brown  of  Michigan. 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude relevant  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  3284)  entitled  "An  act  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriation  for 
completing  work  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15093)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development;  for  space,  sci- 
ence, veterans,  and  certain  other  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  House  amendments  to 
Senate  amendments  numbered  2,  4,  27, 
34,  and  41  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15418)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  House  amendments  to 
Senate  amendments  numbered  4,  12,  15, 
21.  23,  26,  28,  and  35  to  the  foregoing 
bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  13089)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  acceleration  of  programs 
for  the  planting  of  trees  on  national  for- 
est lands  in  need  of  reforestation,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr. 
AncEN  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
if  any,  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  yield? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  we  have 
completed  the  program  for  this  week 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  to  go  over 
to  next  week. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day  and 
there  are  24  suspensions.  I  shall  not  read 
all  24  of  them  but  I  include  them  at  this 
point  for  piinting  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  12101,  Supreme  Comt  widows  an- 
nuities; 

H.R.  15883,  protection  of  foreign  of- 
ficials; 

S.  3645,  Radio  Free  Europe  authoriza- 
tion; 
S.  1819,  uniform  relocation  assistance; 
H.R.  li357.  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  amendment; 

H.R.  15376,  Service  Contract  Act 
amendments; 

S.  3824,  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting construction  authorization; 

H.R.  15927,  railroad  retirement  tem- 
porary increase; 
H.R.  14847,  air  passenger  fees; 
H.R.  9128,  jurisdiction  over  barges  in 
foreign  commerce; 

H.R.  13825,  legal  actions  on  behalf  of 
Indians; 

H.R.  1553,  Fossil  Butte,  Wyo.,  National 
Monument; 
H.R.  6618,  Gimboat  Cairo  restoration; 
H.R.  9594,  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch,  Mon- 
tana, National  Historic  Site; 

H.R.  13201,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Memorial  Parkway; 

H.R.  12114,  Warm  Springs  Reservation 
of  Oregon; 
S.  1943,  rabbit  meat  inspection; 
H.R.  15922,  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
administration ; 
H.R.  10486,  master  chief  petty  officer; 
H.R.  13697,  Coast  Guard  flag  officers; 
H.R.  14891,  Coast  Guard  reservists; 
H.R.  12383,  mailing  of  drugs  for  anal- 
ysis ; 
S.  2956,  war  powers;  and 
S.     596,     International     agreements: 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  within  60 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  we  had  hoped 
to  get  unanimous  consent  to  consider 
these  suspensions  in  2  days,  but  we  were 
not  able  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is  probably 
not  possible  for  us  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  do  them  all  on 
Monday. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  has  the  remainder  of 
the  schedule. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  there  are  four 
or  five  primaries  on  Tuesday.  If  we  look 
at  the  schedule  that  is  outlined,  there 
inevitably  will  be  several  votes  on  Tues- 
day. Is  there  any  possibility  of  having 
general  debate  on,  for  example,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972  and  move 
those  other  matters  down  to  Wednesday 
and  the  balance  of  the  week? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  indi- 
cate the  States  having  primaries? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  one,  Michigan.  I  am  told  there 
are  primaries  in  Missouri,  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  I  understand  one 
other. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  I  believe  the  gentleman's 
request  is  a  retisonable  one.  I  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  make  that  arrange- 
ment. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  Chairman  Morgan,  as  to  whether 
he  would  be  available  for  Tuesday,  but 
subject  to  the  approval  of  Chairman 
Morgan  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  that  committee  I  would  be 
happy  to  make  that  switch. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  can  appreciate  the 
concern  of  the  minority  leader,  but  that 
request  was  made  when  we  had  a  pri- 
mary in  New  York,  and  there  are  other 
primaries  I  missed  votes  on. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  have  any  primary  problem, 
but  I  know  two  of  our  Members  in  Michi- 
gan have  a  head-to-head  confrontation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  undoubtedly  correct.  We  have 
had  situations  this  year  when  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  have  a  vote  on  a  given  pri- 
mary day,  but  in  most  cases  we  have 
sought  to  accommodate  Members. 

The  primary  means  that  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  in  these  States  will 
be  involved.  If  there  are  four  primaries, 
or  five  primaries,  and  if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Morgan, 
I  will  be  happy  to  make  that  arrange- 
ment. I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  we  can  play  it  quite  flex- 
ibly until  we  find  out.  I  am  sure  Members 
will  accommodate  one  another. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  As  soon  as  we  can  we  will 
try  to  get  it  resolved.  I  would  hope  to 
have  some  information  with  respect  to 
that  matter  shortly,  and  I  will  make  a 
further  announcement  as  soon  as  I  can. 


elude  extraneous  matter  during  debate 
on  my  amendment  to  H.R.  15989,  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  7,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  business  scheduled  for 
Calendar  Wednesday  on  Wednesday  next 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  TUES- 
DAY, AUGUST  8,  1972 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
able  to  work  out  the  arrangement  pre- 
viously discussed,  so  that  the  remainder 
of  the  program  will  be; 

Tuesday: 

H.R.  16029,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1972,  open  rule,  3  hours  of  debate;  gen- 
eral debate  only ;  and 

H.R.  13694,  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  open  rule,  1  hour 
of  debate;  general  debate  only. 

Wednesday  and  balance  of  week: 

H.R.  15417,  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1973,  conference  report; 

H.R.  12350,  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
amendments,  conference  report ; 

H.R.  16029,  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1972,  conclude  consideration; 

H.R.  15690,  agriculture-environmental 
and  consumer  protection  appropriations, 
fiscal  year  1973,  conference  report; 

H.R.  13694,  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  conclude  con- 
sideration, and 

H.R.  15003,  consumer  product  safety, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time.  Any  further  program  will  be 
announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  say  that  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  cooperate. 


R.'VMIREZ  WONT  TESTIFY  ON  SPAN- 
ISH-SPEAKING EDUCATION 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. ) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  distressed  to  announce 
that  Mr.  Henry  Ramirez,  Chairman  of 
the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities 
for  the  Spanish  Speaking,  has  declined 
for  the  second  time  to  appear  before  the 
Civil  Rights  Oversight  Subcommittee.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr. 
Ramirez  said  that  he  had  been  notified 
by  the  White  House  that  other  matters 
required  his  priority  attention  and  that 
he  could  not  appear  to  testify  on  the 
educational  problems  of  the  Spanish 
speaking.  Mr.  Ramirez  was  originally  in- 
vited by  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler 
to  testify  on  June  8,  1972.  before  the  sub- 
committee. Tlie  reports  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  on  the  education 
of  the  Spanish  speaking  were  scheduled 
for  discussion  at  those  hearings.  Mr. 
Ramirez  had  been  chief  of  the  Mexican- 
American  studies  division  of  the  OflSce 
of  Civil  Rights  program  and  policy  at 
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the  time  the  Commission  prepared  those 
reports  and  seemed  eminently  qualified 
to  testify  before  the  subcommittee.  Yet. 
on  May  31,  without  explanation,  Mr. 
Ramirez  declined  the  chairman's  invita- 
tion, and  was  unwilling  to  suggest  any 
alternative  dates. 

The  invitation  was  reissued  for  hear- 
ings at  a  later  date  on  the  same  impor- 
tant topic  and  Mr.  Ramirez  finally  ac- 
cepted. Then,  at  the  request  of  the  White 
House  and  less  than  24  hours  before  he 
was  scheduled  to  appear,  Mr.  Ramirez 
notified  the  committee  that  he  would  not 
attend. 

As  a  Mexican-American  educator,  as 
Director  of  the  avU  Rights  Commis- 
sion's reports,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
the  Spanish  Speaking,  Mr.  Ramirez 
would  seem  a  preeminent  witness  on  the 
educational  problems  of  the  Spanish 
speaking.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  these 
problems  would  deserve  Mr.  Ramirez's 
foremost  attention  I  am  at  a  loss,  there- 
fore, to  understand  why  White  House 
scheduling  requires  Mr.  Ramirez  to  can- 
cel his  appearance  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  Civil  Rights  Oversight  Subcom- 
mittee is  charged  with  monitoring  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  implementing  all  of  the  important 
civil  rights  legislation  which  originated 
in  the  Judiciary-  Committee.  As  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  reports  indicated. 
Mexican-American  children  are  being 
denied  the  opportunity  of  equal  educa- 
tion in  the  Southwest.  Our  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  were  aimed,  not  only  at 
exposing  problems,  but  also  at  exploring 
solutions  to  those  problems.  In  the  Cabi- 
net Committee's  own  words.  Committee 
functions  are  to  advise  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  their  programs 
related  to  the  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
lace of  the  country.  The  Civil  Rights 
Oversight  Subcommittee  and  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking  should  be  working  to- 
gether in  their  probe  into  the  education 
of  Spanish-speaking  children. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommended  a  $260,000  cut  from 
the  House  allowance  and  budget  request 
for  the  Cabinet  Committee.  In  its  report 
on  appropriations  for  HEW  and  related 
agencies,  the  committee  said  that  it  feels 
that  the  Cabinet  Committee's  perform- 
ance has  not  been  effective  and  that  it  is 
not  making  sufficient  progress  to  war- 
rant the  increase  requested  for  additional 
personnel.  I  would  hope  that  scheduling 
requirements  by  the  White  House  would 
not  further  hamper  Mr.  Ramirez  and  the 
Cabinet  Committee  in  their  efforts  to 
try  to  affect  policy  changes  which  touch 
the  lives  of  this  country's  12  million 
Spanish-speaking  persons. 


Inal  bill.  Public  Law  89-761,  establishing 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 
I  introduced  this  bill  first  on  July  24 
when  I  received  specific  information 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
to  the  amount  of  funds  that  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  purchase  of  the 
lands  already  authorized.  The  amount 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  informed 
me  that  would  be  needed  is  $4,636,500, 
and  the  authorization  ceiling  Ls  to  be 
raised  by  that  amount.  This  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  bill  introduced  today.  I  am 
reintroducing  this  bill  in  order  to  include 
as  cosponsors  other  members  of  the 
Indiana  delegation  who  wish  to  add  their 
names  to  this  legislative  proposal. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  in  1966, 
in  a  favorable  report  on  the  authorizing 
legislation  commented  as  foUows: 

Of  all  outdoor  recreation  "environments" 
the  shoreline  has  an  unusually  strong  appeal 
for  Americans.  As  ORRRC  [the  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission  l  noted 
in  its  study  on  shoreline  needs,  this  popu- 
larity is  no  accident  because  there  are  such 
a  wide  variety  of  both  active  and  passive 
pleasures  available.  Swimming,  boating,  wa- 
ter skiing,  fishing,  hiltlng.  beachcombing, 
sunbathing,  picnicking,  camping,  sightsee- 
ing, or  Just  plain  relaxing  are  all  common 
pursuits,  not  to  mention  the  enjoyment  de- 
rived from  nature  study,  photography,  paint- 
ing and  sketching. 

Located  at  the  Southern  end  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan—less than  50  miles  from  the  Chicago- 
Gary  Industrial  complex — the  proposed  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  fits  the  na- 
tion need  like  a  glove.  .  .  .  Nowhere  in  the 
Great  Lakes  is  there  a  greater  need  for 
shoreUne  recreation  areas. 

We  have  waited  long  enough  in  the 
middle  west,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  congressional  promise  is- 
sued in  the  passage  of  the  act  establish- 
ing the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  6  years  ago. 

Moreover,  the  President  has  encour- 
aged the  idea  of  parks  to  the  people- 
Merely  acquiring  land  for  open  space  and 
recreation  is  not  enough.  We  must  bring 
parks  to  where  the  people  are  so  that  every- 
one has  access  to  nearby  recreational  areas. 
.  Only  if  we  set  aside  and  develop  such 
recreation  areas  now  can  we  ensure  that  they 
will  be  available  for  future  generations. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  United  States 
where  the  need  for  a  park  in  an  urban 
area  is  greater  than  in  this  industrial 
complex  in  the  Midwest.  It  is  estimated 
that  by  1980  there  will  be  more  than  11 
million  people  within  a  100-mile  radius 
of  the  national  lakeshore,  within  easy 
access  of  this  potentially  valuable  recre- 
ational area  and  by  that  time  or  possibly 
sooner,  annual  visitation  to  the  proposed 
lakeshore  is  expected  to  reach  several 
million. 

This  bill  today  would  authorize  in- 
creasing the  authorization  ceiling  so  that 
the  remaining  15  percent  of  land  can  be 
acquired  by  the  National  Park  Service. 


people  of  the  United  States  began  to 
face  our  responsibility  for  the  ever -in- 
creasing pace  of  Federal  spending.  Each 
year  this  rampant  pace  increases  in 
speed — making  it  more  difficult  for  in- 
dividuals and  the  Goveriunent  itself  to 
bail  out  of  the  merry-go-round  of  fiscal 
spending. 

The  House  has  made  an  effort  to  main- 
tain some  basis  of  sane  policy  and  fiscal 
responsibility.  But,  I  admonish  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  role  in  the  foreboding  fiscal 
future  and  even  more  I  wish  to  focus 
attention  on  its  dismal  showing  in  the 
past.  The  duty  of  the  Senate  is  to  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  source  of  Fed- 
eral funds — to  deal  judicially  with  the 
funds  at  hand  and  not  to  treat  the  budget 
as  a  nothing  document.  One  would  think 
that  the  Senate's  favorite  pastime  is  to 
sec  how  much  it  can  defy  budget  re- 
straints. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  recent 
edition  of  the  legislative  checklist  of  ap- 
propriation bills  published  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  in  almost  every  instance 
the  Senate  exceeded  every  House-passed 
measure  appropriating  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  In  total,  the  difference  in 
amounts  passed  by  each  Chamber  places 
the  Senate  far  out  in  front  by  $13,106,- 
368,078. 

Thus  far  in  the  authorizations  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  the  Upper  Chamber  is 
once  again  exceeding  the  House  by  $343,- 
472.200.  The  Senate  obviously  has  no 
concern  or  appreciation  for  the  limits 
of  Federal  funding  originating  in  the  tax- 
payers  pocket. 

I  urge  my  colleague  in  this  Chamber 
to  be  the  Janus  or  Cerebus  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  to  be  ever  watchful  of  Federal 
spending — to  restrain  the  Senate  from 
dipping  into  the  empty  Treasury  vault 
and  to  put  an  end  to  its  budget  busting; 
to  force  the  Senate  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility with  which  the  peoples  of  their 
various  States  entrusted  them,  that  is,  to 
protect  their  taxes  for  essential  means. 
Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  building  of  a 
huge  debt  skyscraper  and  reduce  the 
spending  to  a  moderate  level. 

This  week  three  conference  reports 
were  presented  to  the  House  for  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1973.  In  almost 
each  case  the  other  body  increased  the 
amovmt  above  the  House  and  above  the 
budget.  In  these  three  bills  the  total  dif- 
ference alone  is  $1,751,124,600. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

iMr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  a  bill  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization ceiling  contained  In  the  orig- 


BUDGET  BUSTING— THE  SENATE 
PASTIME 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  as  Representatives  of  the 


REPRESENTATIVE  WIGGINS  IN- 
TRODUCES BILL  TO  AMEND  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONAL- 
ITY ACT  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
VISAS  SUBMITTED  BY  FOREIGN 
NATIONALS 

(Mr.  WIGGINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  visa  applica- 
tions submitted  by  foreign  nationals. 
The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  moderate 
the  bureaucratic  arrogance  displayed 
by  some  consular  officials  overseas  not 
only  to  foreign  nationals  seeking  to  visit 
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our  country,  but  also  to  their  friends  or 
relatives  in  this  country,  including 
Members  of  Congress  who  may  seek  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  their  behalf. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  foreign  citi- 
zen who  is  otherwise  eligible  for  a  visa 
must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
consular  official  that  he  intends  to  visit 
this  country  only  temporarily  and  does 
not  seek  to  become  an  immigrant.  The 
burden  is  on  the  alien,  under  the  law,  to 
establish  his  nonimmigrant  status  as  the 
result  of  a  statutory  presumption  found 
in  section  1184(b),  title  8  United  States 
Code. 

This  is  a  salutory  provision  of  the  law, 
if  it  is  administered  reasonably.  But,  as 
we  all  know,  when  absolute  discretion  is 
vested  in  a  government  official,  the  op- 
portunity for  arrogance  and  arbitrary 
decisionmaking  is  ever  present.  Under 
normal  procedures,  an  American  citizen 
has  recoiu-se  to  the  courts  to  redress  ar- 
bitrary and  capricious  actions  by  his 
Government.  A  foreign  citizen,  outside 
of  the  United  States  but  seeking  to 
enter,  has  no  such  protection  and  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  good  judg- 
ment, or  the  whim,  of  the  American  of- 
ficial with  whom  he  must  deal.  Arbitrary 
action  does  not  harm  only  the  foreign 
national,  in  many  cases.  American 
friends  and  relatives  may  also  be  frus- 
trated, and  without  a  remedy,  when  a 
consular  official  acts  arbitrarily  with  re- 
spect to  a  foreigner's  visa  application. 

My  bill,  introduced  today,  does  not 
alter  the  statutory  presumption  of  im- 
migrant status  on  an  otherwise  qualified 
foreign  applicant  for  a  visa.  It  deals  only 
with  the  manner  of  overcoming  that 
presumption  when  an  American  citizen 
is  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  a  con- 
sular officer  that  the  foreign  applicant 
is  to  be  denied  a  visa  because  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  an  immigrant. 

Under  the  bill,  upon  the  written  re- 
quest of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  consular  official  is  required  to  sub- 
mit a  written  statement  describing  the 
evidence  upon  which  his  determination 
was  made,  the  reasons  for  his  determina- 
tion, and  a  description  of  the  evidence 
needed  to  overcome  the  presumption  that 
the  alien  is  an  immigrant.  Thereafter, 
under  the  bill,  the  alien  applicant  may 
submit  additional  evidence  and  the  con- 
sular official  must  review  his  prior  deter- 
mination of  immigrant  status  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  evidence  and  submit  to 
the  U.S.  citizen  making  the  request  a 
written  statement  containing  the  basis 
for  his  final  decision. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  modest  bill 
is  prompted  by  my  inability  to  obtain 
satisfactory  answers  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  concerning  the  denial  of 
a  visa  application  of  great  interest  to  a 
constituent  of  mine  when  there  was 
abundant  and  tuicontroverted  evidence 
that  the  alien  seeking  a  visa  intended 
only  to  visit  friends  for  a  temporary 
period.  My  repeated  requests  to  the  con- 
sular office  resulted  only  in  the  cryptic 
reply  that  the  applicant  failed  to  over- 
come the  presumption  of  immigrant 
status.  If  such  cavalier  treatment  is  ac- 
corded to  a  Member  of  Congress  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  other  American 


citizens  have  had  similar  experiences  at 
the  hands  of  consular  officials. 

It  is  believed  that  my  bill  will  help  to 
introduce  a  degree  of  reasonableness  into 
a  statutory  procedure  which  breeds 
arbitrary  action.  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  give  prompt 
consideration  to  the  bill. 


THE  NATIONAL  DISASTER  IN  HOUS- 
ING BASIC  POLICY  STATEMENT 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
body  will  soon  consider  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1972.  Black 
Americans  experience  daily  the  impact 
of  a  disastrous  housing  situation.  Each 
day,  we  suffer  from  exploitation,  ex- 
clusionary practices,  and  overcrowding, 
black  Americans,  whether  they  rent  or 
purchase  their  homes,  pay  a  black  tax, 
that  extra  profit  which  is  possible  only 
because  of  the  apartheid  practices  in 
housing  in  this  Nation. 

At  its  63d  annual  convention,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  adopted  the  follow- 
ing housing  policy  statements  and  reso- 
lutions. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
give  careful  consideration  to  these  as 
we  debate  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972: 

The  National  Disaster  in  Housing — 
Basic    Polict    Statement 

Central  city,  core  area,  Inner-clty,  the 
ghetto— whatever  the  name  the  meaning  is 
clear,  black  people,  poor  people,  the  disad- 
vantaged, those  sections  of  towns  and  cities 
to  which  most  members  of  minority  groups 
are  restricted.  Today  the  nation  must  deal 
with  Mie  of  the  most  crucial  and  difficult  is- 
sues affecting  racial  minorities  .  .  .  "Where 
Shall  They  Live?" 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  so  many 
had  to  confront  problems  so  Immense  and 
so  basic.  The  disastrous  state  of  housing,  the 
intolerable  conditions  in  the  slums  of  our 
nation,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  rate  of 
residential  racial  segregation  can  no  longer 
be  ignored. 

Nearly  all  metropolitan  areas  in  the  nation 
are  experiencing  the  disintegration  and  de- 
terioration of  Its  cities — the  chief  underlying 
cause  of  which  Is  racism.  The  mass  flight  of 
middle-class  whites  to  the  suburbs,  the  In- 
creasing concentration  of  the  poor  and  the 
black  m  poverty-stricken  areas,  the  rapid 
movement  of  industry  and  Jobs  away  from 
those  most  In  need,  are  all  manifestations  of 
the  pervasive  racial  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation which  Influence  otjr  dally  lives  and 
our  future.  The  vicious  practice  of  both  stib- 
tle  and  blatant  racism  has  contributed  di- 
rectly to  the  moimtmg  costs  of  public  serv- 
ices m  the  face  of  declining  revenues.  Inade- 
quate legislation  and  appropriations  sup- 
ported by  the  absence  of  moral  leadership, 
all  the  way  from  the  local  level  to  the  White 
House,  add  impetus  to  the  current  dilemma. 

With  half  the  nation's  blacks  contained  In 
Just  fifty  urban  centers  where  the  Incidence 
of  housing  abandonment,  defaults  and  fore- 
closures is  rising  at  an  alarming  rate,  whole 
neighborhoods  are  becoming  showcases  of 
social  pathology  and  physical  decay.  The 
Administration  and  the  Congress  is  ponder- 
ing the  question  of  whether  to  pull  out  Its 
funds  and  programs  from  central  city  areas. 
The   NAACP   cannot   and   will    not   remain 


silent  while  the  politicians,  the  money  man- 
agers and  the  power-brokers  play  russian- 
roulette  with  the  fate  and  rights  of  black 
Americans. 

None  of  the  government's  present  housing 
programs  come  to  grips  with  the  worsening 
problem  of  our  cities.  Larger  subsidies  than 
ever  before  were  provided  not  to  families, 
but  to  lenders  and  the  Industry.  This  ap- 
proach to  solving  our  problems  has  not 
worked.  Government  criteria  for  fvinding 
subsidized  housing  specify  where  housing 
cannot  be  buUt  but  fail  to  assure  sites  in 
areas  It  will  approve.  To  94Vc  of  all  blacks 
outside  the  South  who  now  live  in  urban 
areas  and  the  one  out  of  four  occupying 
dilapidated  or  substandard  housing,  the 
shortage  of  good  housing  at  an  affordable 
price  is  acute  and  desperate. 

Purtlier,  the  Nixon  Administration  is  hope- 
lessly entangled  in  shocking  scandals,  in- 
eptness,  dishonesty  and  a  waste  of  public 
funds — jnostly  at  the  expense  of  the  power- 
less poor  and  racial  minorities.  We  stand  at 
the  cross  reads  of  a  collapse  and  disaster  In 
housing.  Drastic  and  immediate  measures 
are  neces.sary  to  avoid  the  devastating  and 
inevitable  consequences  of  civil  disorders, 
alienation  and  further  polarization  of  race 
and  class. 

We  believe  It  Is  time  now  for  massive  re- 
form and  a  major  reassessment  of  federal 
housing  policies  and  programs.  We  call  for 
emergency  interim  action  by  the  Admmis- 
tration  to  restore  trust  and  performance  In 
government,  and  to  assure  free  and  equal 
access  to  an  adequate  supply  of  standard 
housing  for  the  poor  and  all  racial  minorities. 

NAACP  units  in  all  areas  of  the  country 
are  called  upon  to  Initiate  new  and  continu- 
ing actions  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  these  and  previous  resolutions. 

RESOLUTION    NO.     1 DECLARATION    OF    DISASTER 

AREAS 

We  depl<»«  the  recent  utterances  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  run  out  of  answers  and  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  central  city  areas  and  is 
contemplating  the  withdrawal  of  community 
development  funds  from  some  twenty  cities, 
whose  conditions  they  consider  unsolvable. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration to  Immediately  declare  all  such 
cities  as  "disaster  areas"  and  to  release  emer- 
gency funds  to  these  areas  without  delay. 
We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  pass  necessary 
legislation  to  give  the  government  authority 
in  such  disaster  areas  to  rebuild  and  refur- 
bish such  areas  without  regard  to  state  and 
local  restrictions.  We  predicate  such  action 
upon  the  full  Involvement  of  local  area  resi- 
dents in  the  planning,  redevelopment,  owner- 
ship and  management  of  the  facilities  pro- 
vided. Further,  all  redevelopment  should  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  that  Is  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  concerned  and  to  attract  the 
broadest  social,  economic  and  racial  mix. 
consistent  with  civil  rights  laws  and  national 
housing  goals. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    2 GOVERNMENT 

RESPONSIBILITY 

The  NAACP  contends  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration must  assume  a  major  responsi- 
bility for:  1)  the  increasing  abandonment  of 
housing.  2)  the  continued  decline  of  inner- 
city  areas,  3)  the  growing  rate  of  mortgage 
defaults  and  foreclosures,  4)  the  red-lining 
practices  of  entire  neighborhoods  by  lenders 
and  insurers  operating  under  federal  regula- 
tions, and  5)  the  failure  to  use  its  authority 
and/or  to  request  adequate  funds  to  counsel 
lower-Income  families  on  a  scale  commensu- 
rate with  the  problem. 

Such  problems  have  been  accelerated  by  a 
number  of  factors  within  the  housing  agency 
Itself,  Including  the  constant  reorganizing  of 
HUD;  lack  of  proper  training  of  Its  staff;  Is- 
suance of  a  rash  of  new  regulations  with 
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vastly-Increased  responsibilities  while  cut- 
tlng-baclc  personnel;  and  failure  of  its  man- 
agement to  curb  maladministration.  Ineffi- 
ciency and  Insensltlvity  by  Its  officials. 

We  call  for  Immediate  and  iy>sltlye  emer- 
gency actions  by  all  federal  housing  agencies 
to  clean  its  own  house,  to  end  the  flagrant 
dishonesty  of  its  officials  and  those  It  deals 
with,  to  suspend  or  disbar  speculators,  fast- 
buclc  operators  and  others  who  use  govern- 
ment programs  to  exploit  and  vlctimlBe  mi- 
norities and  the  poor. 

Further,  we  demand  prompt  and  equitable 
relief  for  the  victims  of  faulty  appraisals, 
shoddy  construction  and  unscrupulous  prac- 
tices. Confidence  and  Integrity  in  government 
must  be  restored.  Local  counselling  must  be 
provided  any  low-income  family  through 
direct  grants  to  cities  and  private  organiza- 
tions In  areas  where  the  problem  is  most 
acute — whether  it  be  for  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  bousing,  subsidized  or  unsubsidlzed. 
federally  assisted  or  unassisted.  Finally  we 
Insist  that  there  be  full  compliance  with  and 
Increased  monitoring  of  the  enforcement  of 
all  clvU  rights  and  equal  opportunity  statutes 
and  regulations. 

■eSOLtmOtf   NO.    3 SCA ri t.lED-SITE   HOUSING 

The  NAACP  reaffirms  Its  long-standing 
policies  in  support  of  the  principles  of  scat- 
tered-site housing  as  a  means  to  break-down 
artiflclal  barriers  erected  by  local  govern- 
ments and  neighborhood  activities  to  restrict 
racial  minorities  and  the  poor  to  slum  ghet- 
tos. We  are  opposed  to  forced  segregation 
under  whatever  guise  of  camouflage  it  may 
appear. 

We  believe  that  housing  compounds  for 
the  poor,  located  In  poverty  areas,  help  per- 
petuate the  cycle  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment, poor  education.  Inadequate 
public  services  and  recreation,  the  lack  of 
community  pride,  and  reduces  the  level  of 
control  among  its  residents. 

Open  hovising  in  all  aresis  is  essential  If 
minorities  are  to  be  able  to  live  where  the 
job  opportunities  are.  rather  than  having  to 
commute  great  distances  at  much  sacrifice 
from  deteriorating  Inner-clty  neighborhoods. 

aBBOLXmOH   NO.   4 MrmOPOUTAN-WIDE 

APPROACHES 

Central  city  problems  must  be  met  and 
dealt  with  on  a  metropolitan-wide  scale  If 
lasting  solutions  are  to  be  realized.  We  be- 
lieve that  new  structures  must  be  created 
and  empowered  to  plan,  develop  and  finance 
large-scale  Improvements  on  an  area-wide 
basts,  and  In  a  manner  to  affirmatively  ex- 
pand bousing  opportunities  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  human  needs,  racial  con- 
siderations, and  economic  well-being  of  the 
entire  region. 

Such  structures  may  take  the  shape  of 
metropolitan  housing  and  development  au- 
thorities, city-county  government  consoli- 
dations or  other  forms.  Appropriate  author- 
ity must  be  vested  In  them  to  secure  per- 
formance. Branches  must  assure  that  po- 
litical representation  of  blacks  is  not  di- 
minished but  instead  Is  increased  in  the 
process. 

We  call  for  adequate  funds  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  write-down  of  land  In  suitable  lo- 
cations that  will  expand  economic  and  ra- 
cial integration  in  housing.  Categorical 
grants  should  be  provided  to  supplement  lo- 
cal budgets  for  schools,  water  and  sewage 
systems,  recreation,  health  and  social  aerv- 
loea  required  for  new  or  rehabilitated  hous- 
ing in  both  urban  centers  and  outlying 
growth  and  development  areas. 

The  NAACP  supports  the  concepts  em- 
bodied In  emerging  falr-ahare  housing  plans 
for  allocations  for  units  of  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  persons  throughout  the 
planning  area.  However,  such  plans  must  be 
carefully  reviewed  by  Branches  to  assure  the 
actual  expansion  of  housing  for  mlnorlttaa 
on  a  non-dlscrlmlnatory  basis  will  result  and 
that  they  will  not  serve  to  further  restrict 


mobility  or  rights.  Whenever  possible  fair- 
share  plans  ought  to  contain  a  mechanism 
for  overriding  exclusionary  restrictions 
cloaked  under  the  guise  of  suburtMkn  home 
rule. 

Without  the  ability  to  achieve  perform- 
ance, fair-share  housing  plans,  like  many 
local  fair  bousing  laws,  are  Ineffective  and, 
in  the  long-run  harmful  to  the  best  Interests 
of  minorities. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  5 PEDERAI.  PBOJECT  SELECTION 

CBITERIA 

New  HUD  regulations,  the  Project  Selec- 
tion Criteria,  to  implement  the  President's 
housing  policies  and  to  comply  with  recent 
court  decisions,  went  Into  effect  February  7, 
1972.  We  believe  these  regulations  are  not 
accomplishing  the  purposes  as  set  forth  In 
Its  objectives.  During  the  brief  existence,  It 
has  pitted  black  against  black,  inner-clty 
against  suburb,  and  government  against  peo- 
ple— all  vying  for  scarce  allocations  of  sub- 
sidy funds. 

The  Association  opposes  the  Project  Selec- 
tion Criteria  In  its  present  form  and  believes 
it  will  serve  to  further  divide  people  by  race 
and  class.  We  call  for  scrapping  the  present 
criteria  and  substituting  rules  oriented  more 
to  the  achievement  of  decent  housing  and 
suitable  environments  in  all  neighborhoods 
without  placing  undue  burden  upon  racial 
minorities  and  the  poor  who  are  dispropor- 
tionately limited  in  where  they  may  live. 
Housing  options,  rather  than  being  expanded, 
have  been  drastically  reduced  by  the  present 
criteria. 

Municipalities  who  do  rot  wish  to  provide 
housing  for  low-Income  families  remain  free 
to  deny  such  housing  while  continuing  to  re- 
ceive federal  funds  for  other  purposes.  Urban 
centers  In  desperate  need  of  new  housing 
presently  receive  a  lower  priority  for  sub- 
sidy funds. 

The  NAACP  believes  that  a  metropolitan- 
wide  plan  providing  for  the  balanced  dis- 
tribution of  subsidized  housing  based  upon 
need.  Job  locations,  neighborhood  diversity 
and  environmental  betterment  should  be 
established  for  each  urban  area.  I>roJects 
located  so  as  to  fulfill  approved  plans  should 
receive  funding  priority.  Communities  failing 
to  accept  or  provide  such  housing  ought  not 
to  receive  any  form  of  HUD  assistance  In- 
cluding unsubsidlzed  housing  approval. 

Because  of  the  growing  conflicts  resulting 
from  these  regulations  we  call  upon  the  As- 
sociation to  take  emergency  action  to  obtain 
immediate  revision  of  these  criteria. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  6 HOUSING  MAINTBNANCE 

ALLOWANCES 

Programs  which  subsidize  housing  projects 
have  had  limited  success.  Subsidized  bous- 
ing programs  should  l>e  revised  to  emphasize 
aid  to  families.  We  believe  a  full-scale  na- 
tional program,  federally  funded  and  di- 
rected, must  be  Instituted  to  provide  a  hous- 
ing maintenance  allowance  to  all  families 
with  a  proven  need.  A  policy  of  subsidizing 
the  family  rather  than  the  housing,  will  ena- 
ble minorities  and  other  families  earning 
t>elow  the  median  income,  to  vastly  expand 
their  choice  of  bousing  and  locations,  thus 
eliminating  forced  concentration  of  the  poor 
in  certain  neighborhoods. 

Housing  allowances  should  encourage  land- 
lords to  maintain  their  properties  as  fam- 
ilies will  be  free  to  move  to  other  housing. 
Nearly  twice  the  number  of  families  now 
being  assisted  could  be  helped  with  the  same 
amovint  of  funds  presently  expended  for 
housing  subsidies.  We  recommend  strong 
standards  be  adopted  to  ass\ire  the  adequate 
pre-  and  post -occupancy  counselling  of  all 
families,  to  assure  that  minimum  bousing 
standards  are  maintained,  and  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  confidentiality  as  to  Improve 
human  dignity  and  respect  of  the  Individual. 
F\irther,  we  Insist  upon  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  non-discriminatory  statutes  to  as- 


sure free  choice  in  housing  and  better  quality 
of  life. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7 PROPORTIONAL 

REPRESENTATION  IN  DECISIONMAKING 

The  present  deplorable  state  of  housing 
for  low-and-moderate  families  in  general, 
and  for  black  people  In  particular,  has  been 
reached  largely  without  the  meaningful  in- 
volvement of  those  for  whom  Improvements 
are  Intended.  The  belief  held  most  minorities 
and  supported  by  an  examination  of  the 
wide-spread  failures  in  housing  and  com- 
munity development  projects,  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  those  who  occupy  decisionmaking 
positions  In  such  programs  do  not  possess 
adequate  knowledge,  understanding,  motiva- 
tion, and  experience  to  effectively  represent 
the  Interest  of  classes  of  people  whose  needs 
must  be  met. 

All  too  often  the  causes  of  falliire  la 
urban  renewal,  housing  for  the  poor,  and 
similar  development  programs  Is  falsely  or 
unfairly  attributed  to  the  residents  of  an 
area  or  the  housing  occupants.  In  certain 
instances,  this  is  true  because  the  people 
have  had  no  real  voice  in  determining  mat- 
ters affecting  their  environment.  In  most 
cases  of  breakdown  or  failure  It  has  been  a 
lack  of  awareness  or  understanding  of  tlie 
values,  the  life-style  and  realistic  needs  of 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  minorities. 
Paternalism,  and  in  many  cases,  outright 
prejudice  and  discrimination  motivate  de- 
cisionmakers. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  NAACP  that  mi- 
norities are  inadequately  represented  on  the 
boards,  commissions  and  other  appointive 
bodies  having  control  of  housing  programs. 

We  believe  that  equitable  representation 
can  and  must  be  achieved  as  a  prerequisite 
for  success  in  improving  conditions  In  the 
areas  where  blacks  live  and  for  the  good  of 
the  community  at-large. 

The  NAACP  therefore  calls  for  action  at 
the  federal,  state  and  local  level  to  assure 
the  appointment  of  conununity  selected  per- 
sons on  local  housing  authorities,  urban  re- 
newal agencies,  planning  t>odles,  transporta- 
tion authorities,  and  the  like.  The  minority 
community  must  have  a  full  voice  in  the  se- 
lection process  to  assure  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  their  interests. 

Further,  such  representation  should  con- 
stitute, as  a  minimum,  the  approximate 
number  of  minorities  In  proportion  to  their 
percentage  of  the  total  population  in  the 
metropolitan  area  or  municipality. 

Where  federal  or  other  public  funds  are 
involved  we  demand  proportional  repre- 
sentation on  the  administering  agency  and 
in  their  supporting  staff.  If,  after  a  reason- 
able period  for  achieving  these  goals,  efforts 
are  unsuccessful,  we  call  for  the  immediate 
withholding  or  termination  of  all  public 
funds  to  that  municipality  or  metropolitan 
agency. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  impact  for  change 
this  resolution  may  have  in  decision -making 
process,  both  nationally  and  locally,  it  is 
hereby  resolved  and  directed  that  all  units 
of  NAACP  survey  their  community  and  take 
such  direct  action  as  may  become  necessary. 
Including  public  protest  and  demonstrations, 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  resolution. 

Economic  Empowexment  Through  Housing 
Development — Basic  Pouct  Statement 
Black  may  be  beautiful  but  that's  not 
enough  today.  Without  green  power,  fair 
housing  promises  became  hollow  and  distant. 
Without  residential  mobility,  access  to  eco- 
nomic opportunities  will  continue  to  be  un- 
equal. 

The  Housing  Industry  in  1971  represented 
expenditures  of  nearly  $30  billion.  It  is  reli- 
ably estimated  that  Blacks  share  in  less  than 
two  percent  of  the  total.  The  productlcn  of 
housing  exoeeiled  2  mlUlon  units  In  1971,  the 
highest  amount  since  1951.  Of  this  amount, 
nearly  500,000  units  received  direct  federal 
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financial  assistance.  Nationally  black  Income 
in  1970  came  to  61%  of  white  Income. 

Today,  the  construction  of  housing  pre- 
sents the  easiest  and  fastest  way  for  mlnor- 
liies  to  advance  into  the  economic  main- 
stream of  our  nation,  yet  we  continue  to  see 
the  production  of  housing  and  related  facili- 
ties, to  be  occupied  or  used  mainly  by  blacks, 
become  a  source  of  profits  and  other  eco- 
nomic gains  insuring  almost  exclusively  to 
the  benefit  of  the  white  majority  conununity. 

We  believe  that  it  is  time  for  new  and 
creative  federal  programs  to  be  Instituted  to 
help  minorities  achieve  parity  of  income 
with  the  white  majority.  Equal  economic  op- 
portunity in  housing  shares  equally  in  our 
concern  and  preoccupation  with  equal  hous- 
ing opportunity. 

resolution  no.  8 

Ample  precedent  exists  for  the  special  al- 
location of  housing  funds  to  special  Interests 
to  further  national  goals  and  objectives. 
HUD'S  Operation  Breakthrough  program,  de- 
signed to  advance  indvistrlalized  housing 
technology,  marketing  aggregation  systems, 
and  overcoming  building  and  zoning  code  re- 
strictions, received  in  fiscal  year  1972,  sub- 
sidy funds  to  construct  25,000  housing  units, 
all  of  which  served  to  benefit  private  pro- 
ducers of  housing. 

The  Department  of  Defense  enjoys  set- 
aside  funds  to  provide  lower-cost  housing 
for  servicemen.  Approved  model  cities  and 
urban  renewal  programs  across  the  country 
receive  earmarked  funds  to  produce  housing. 
State-created  housing  agencies  also  oper- 
ate their  program  with  allocated  funds. 

The  NAACP  believes  It  necessary  in  or- 
der to  correct  the  effects  of  past  racial  dU- 
criminatlon.  Equal  consideration  should  be 
given  to  minority  groups  to  advance  them 
Into  the  economic  mainstream,  to  reduce 
unemployment,  and  to  create  skilled  man- 
power, all  in  the  interest  of  meeting  the  na- 
tion's housing  needs. 

We  therefore  call  upon  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  Im- 
mediately Inaugurate  a  National  Minority 
Set-Aside  Program  of  not  less  than  25,- 
000  housing  units  a  year  over  the  next  three 
years.  Such  a  program  can  provide,  under 
existing  legislative  authority  and  funds  now 
available,  technical  and  bonding  assistance 
to  contractors  and  management,  and  con- 
tract services  to  other  housing  professionals. 
Special  grants  should  be  authorized  in  sup- 
port of  this  program  to  provide  entry-level 
and  advanced  training  of  minorities  in  or- 
der for  them  to  become  proficient  and  ex- 
perienced in  developing  and  managing  suc- 
cessful housing  projects.  We  believe  a  pro- 
gram of  this  nature  will  not  only  serve  the 
national  interests  of  this  covintry,  but  will 
also  create  urgently  needed  opportunities 
for  minorities  where  none  now  exist.  Further, 
the  related  economic  benefits  It  will  gen- 
erate in  low-income  areas  will  contribute 
Immeasurably  to  the  general  economic  ad- 
vancement and  social  well-being  of  entire 
communities. 

resolution   no.   9— compensatory   training 
programs 

In  furtherance  of  national  government 
policies  to  pursue  programs  that  help  to  cor- 
rect the  effects  of  past  discrimination,  the 
NAACP  calls  for  a  commitment  to  action  by 
the  adoption  of  a  nation-wide  program  to 
provide  compensatory  training  for  racial  mi- 
norities through  1)  fellowships  for  college- 
level  training  leading  to  degrees  in  housing- 
related  professions,  2)  Paraprofesslonal  train- 
ing aimed  at  high-school  graduates  not  at- 
tending college,  for  careers  in  housing  as 
technicians  as  semi-professional  occupations, 
and  3)  On-the-job  Training  in  housing, 
planning,  development,  production,  and 
management  fields  for  persons  not  complet- 
ing high  school  and  adults  seeking  different 
careers  with  upward  mobility. 

We   believe   further   that    special    grants 


should  be  made  available  to  financially- 
pressed  minority-operated  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. These  funds  will  serve  to  further 
these  objectives  while  also  helping  to  preserve 
valued  educational  institutions  which  are 
uniquely  equipped  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams. 

Supporting  funds  are  also  called  for  to 
institutionalize  this  program  as  a  means  to 
advance  the  skills  required  In  order  for  mi- 
norities to  compete  more  equally  with  ma- 
jority Americans.  These  additional  funds 
should  be  used  to  provide  for  1)  stipends 
during  training,  2)  research  and  development 
programs,  3)  grants  to  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses to  enable  them  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively, and  4)  contracts  with  major  Institu- 
tions developers  and  builders,  to  absorb  the 
additional  costs  of  training  and  participation 
In  the  program. 

We  urge  full  consideration  of  this  resoUi- 
tlon  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  other  federal  agencies 
and  the  Congress. 

RESOLUTION    NO.    10 STATE    HOUSING   AGENCIES 

We  further  demand  that  where  Federal 
funds  such  as  HUD  236  funds  are  used  to 
supplement  private  agencies  such  as  Mass. 
Housing  Finance  Agency,  that  these  agencies 
demand  of  private  developers  seeking  these 
funds  that  these  private  developers  contract 
the  services  of  minority  contractors  in  the 
construction  and  development  of  all  housing 
projects  in  urban  renewal  areas  and  through- 
out the  State  where  Federal  funds  are  dis- 
bursed for  the  development  of  housing  and 
other  projects,  whether  they  be  State,  Fed- 
eral or  locally  sponsored,  and. 

We  further  demand  that  such  agencies 
provide  technical  assistance  to  minority  con- 
tractors in  becoming  private  housing  devel- 
opers and  provide  waivers  of  bonding  for 
minority  contractors. 


CHAIRMAN  WRIGHT  PATMAN  CELE- 
BRATES BIRTHDAY  ON  AUGUST  6 

fMr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  August 
6  is  the  79th  birthday  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Honorable 
Wright  Patman.  On  this  occasion  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  him  and  his  wife  Pauline. 

Wright  Patman  continues  to  be  the  in- 
defatigable champion  of  what  is  fair.  Not 
what  is  fair  only  to  some  of  the  people  or 
to  a  few  bankers,  but  what  is  fair  to  all 
of  the  people,  no  matter  what  their  sta- 
tion in  life  happens  to  be.  The  special  in- 
terest and  the  financial  manipulators 
must  first  fsice  Wright  Patman  before 
they  attempt  to  a-ssault  the  integrity  of 
the  dirt  farmer  or  the  salaried  worker. 

Money  can  create  problems,  but  can 
also  be  made  to  solve  problems.  For  four 
and  one-half  decades,  Wright  Patman 
has  been  applying  his  dynamic  brilliance 
to  solutions  of  the  problems  which  money 
can  cause  the  individual  in  a  modem 
industrial  society.  As  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  can 
personally  testify  to  the  dedication  with 
which  Mr.  Patman  has  served  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  of  our  country. 

Wright  Patman  has  long  been  a  critic 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  He  has 
suggested  stronger  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Republic,  has  taken  pride 


in  the  fact  that  it  is  most  representative 
of  the  people  and  their  interests.  Chair- 
man Patman  has  been  ever  vigilant  in  the 
interest  of  preserving  the  power  of  the 
legislative  branch  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  increasingly  powerful  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

Wright  Patman's  struggles  against 
usury  have  now  become  legendary.  He  is 
a  man  who  realizes  that  credit  abuses 
are  often  responsible  for  high  crime  rates 
and  civil  disorders  in  our  cities  and  he  is 
continuing  the  fight  to  stop  these  credit 
abuses. 

In  an  age  of  ever-increasing  mechani- 
zation and  depersonalization  of  our  so- 
ciety, we  all  have  felt  the  need  for  a 
more  human  and  individual  approach  to 
the  problems  which  we  face.  Wright 
Patman  has  been  fighting  the  anonym- 
ity of  conglomerates  for  many  years. 
He  beiieves  that  small  businesses  must 
be  protected  from  monopoUes.  He  has 
protected  the  rights  of  veterans.  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the 
Truth-in-Lending  Act,  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  and  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  Bank  Reform  Act 
and  welfare  reform  proposals. 

It  has  been  an  inspirational  experi- 
ence for  me  to  serve  with  this  f arsighted 
and  humane  man.  Wright  Patman  has 
served,  grown  with,  and  guided  this  coun- 
try in  a  most  remarkable  way.  Once 
again,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
wish  Wright  Patman,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  79th  birthday,  continued  good 
health  and  many  more  years  of  service  in 
the  interests  of  our  great  Nation. 


JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

(Mr.  HUNGATE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Adlai  Stevenson,  in  moderating  a  politi- 
cal meeting,  once  concluded: 

May  the  best  man  win  .  . .  although  it  never 
hapi>ened  in  my  case. 

There  are  those  of  us  m  the  House  who 
believe  that  may  have  happened  to  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  this  year. 

One  man  with  whom  you  do  not  have 
to  agree  in  order  to  respect  and  admire 
is  John  Schmitz. 

The  following  article  by  Lou  Cannon, 
in  the  Washington  Post,  seems  a  good 
profile  of  a  man  who  never  lacks  the 
courage  to  tell  the  emperor  when  he  has 
no  clothes  on.  It  pays  tribute  to  his  sense 
of  humor  and.  surely,  the  American  pub- 
lic will  not  hold  that  against  him  in  the 
long  run.  The  people  can  take  a  joke.  In 
fact,  they  Iiave  elected  several. 

Tlie  article  follows: 
Orange  County's  John  Schmitz:    A  Se.nse 
or  Humor  Betrated  Him 
(By  Lou  Cannon) 

The  name  of  John  G.  Schmitz  is  not  exactly 
a  household  word  outside  of  Orange  County, 
California,  which  Schmitz  has  represented 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  these  pa.>i 
two  years.  But  American  politics  may  never 
be  the  same  if  the  American  Party  makes 
good  on  Its  promise  and  nominates  Schmit/S 
for  President  at  its  convention  In  Louisville 
this  week. 

Schmitz,  a  onetime  junior  college  instruc- 
tor, gained  some  brief  national  attention  in 
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1964  when  he  became  the  first  avowed  mem- 
ber of  the  John  Birch  Society  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  California  Legislature.  Reporters,  In- 
tngued  by  the  phenomenon,  asked  him  whj 
he  had  joined  the  society  and  Schmitz  slar- 
tl- d  tlieni  all  by  replying:  'I  had  to  dc 
s^.-aeihing  to  get  the  middle-of-ihe-road  vote 
ii!  Orange  County." 

Thar  was  only  the  beginiiinp.  In  the  months 
tint  followed.  Schmitz  relentlessly  as.saulted 
th-'  stlU-popuIar  notion  that  Trxie  Believers, 
I  r.rticularly  of  the  Right,  are  bereft  of  a 
fprise  cf  humor.  He  voted  "no"  so  often  that 
.some  of  his  constituents  took  to  asking  him 
what  he  was  accompli.'shing  in  Sucramentc. 
"I've  come  pretiy  far  in  life  for  a  Catholic 
Bircher  with  a  mustache."  Schmitz  began 
his  reply.  When  California  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan proposed  a  big  budget  reduction  with  a 
fanfare  of  publicity  and  then  withdrew  it. 
Schmitz  accused  him  of  being  an  "Indian- 
taker."  When  fellow  conservatives  unbraided 
Schmitz  for  voting  against  a  Neanderthal 
bill  that  would  have  encouraged  steriliza- 
tion of  welfare  mothers.  Schmitz  told  one  of 
them:  "You're  got  to  remember  that  beneath 
this  conservative  exterior  beius  a  Catholic 
heart." 

He  was  the  most  consvrva'.ive  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  and.  as  time  passed,  he 
began  to  be  an  ettectlve  one.  He  seemed  to 
realize  that  his  fundameiual  beliefs  on  non- 
involvement  by  the  state  in  almost  all 
human  behavior  except  military  defense  was 
made  more  palatable  by  a  willingness  to  see 
himself  as  others  saw  him.  He  never  forgave 
Governor  Reagan  for  becoming  a  fiscal 
pragmatist  in  office  and  Reagan,  in  turn, 
had  little  use  for  Schmitz  after  the  unfor- 
tunate slur  of  his  "Indian-taker"  remarks, 
especially  after  Schmitz  promoted  an  anti- 
Reagan  conservative  tract  entitled,  "Here's 
the  Rest  of  Him"  But  Schmitz  was  essen- 
tially correct  in  his  description  of  Reagan's 
budgetary  tactics.  The  governor  had  an- 
nounced big  paper  cuts  that  made  him  a 
national  hero  among  conservatives  and  then 
restored  them  when  the  spotlight  was 
elsewhere. 

Reagan,  in  fact,  was  pleased  to  see 
Schmitz  head  oS  to  Congress,  although  his 
fellow  legislators  had  grown  fond  of  him 
and  missed  Schmitz  after  he  was  gone.  Pre- 
dictably, he  found  Washington  a  strange 
place  where  the  Constitution  seemed  to  be 
frequently  quoted  and  rarely  invoked. 
Schmitz  responded  in  the  only  ways  he 
knew  how,  first  by  compiling  a  right-wing 
voting  record  that  put  almost  every  other 
conservative  congressman  to  shame  and  sec- 
ondlv.  with  a  kind  of  reverent  irreverence 
that  few  of  his  colleagues  seemed  to  under- 
stand. On  one  of  his  first  appearances  on  the 
Washington  cocktail  circuit,  Schmitz 
abruptly  looked  up  from  his  shrimp  toward 
the  chandeliers  of  the  Senate  caucus  room 
and  observed  that  he  vas  "standing  on 
hallowed  ground — this  is  where  Sen.  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy held  his  hearings."  Another  time,  at 
A  conservative  meeting  where  Schmitz  knew 
few  of  the  guests,  he  walked  up  to  a  man 
dressed  in  brown  suit  and  tan  shirt  and  said, 
"I  didn't  know  we  were  supposed  to  come  in 
uniform." 

One  night,  at  a  reception  celebrating  Wil- 
liam F  Buckley's  switch  to  public  television, 
Schmitz  asked  this  reporter  to  introduce  him 
to  Buckley,  a  mistake  that  was  promptly 
committed.  Schmitz.  who  looked  with  sus- 
picion upon  Buckley  because  of  the  col- 
umn'st's  opposition  to  John  Birch  Society 
p.ilicies.  said  that  he  had  always  wanted  to 
n-.eet  the  brother  of  Patricia  Bozell.  But 
tl.ere  were  bright  spots  for  Schmitz,  even  in 
V'ashington.  He  haUed  the  appointment  of 
R'elvin  Laird  as  Secretary  of  Defense  but 
strengthened  the  blow  by  observing  that  his 
own  first  candidate  had  been  Bismarck. 

Despite  all  this,  Congress  was  somehow 
less  congenial  to  the  Schmitz  temperament 
than  the  Legislature  had  been.  His  apocalyp- 
tic newsletters  on  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 


menaces,  on  the  doubtful  excursions  of  Henry 
Kissinger  and  on  the  evils  of  birth  control 
somehow  seemed  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

But  in  the  end  It  was  his  sense  of  humor 
that  betrayed  him.  When  President  Nixon 
went  to  China,  Schmitz  remarked  that  he 
didn't  mind  the  President's  going  but  was 
worried  that  he  might  come  back.  This  was 
too  much  for  a  majority  of  Schmitz's  con- 
stituents, many  of  whom  pride  themselves  on 
ths  fact  that  Orange  County  is  the  home  of 
President  Nixon's  .San  Clemente  residence. 
At  the  June  primary  this  year,  Republican 
voters  narrowly  denied  Schmitz  renoml nation 
to  Congress. 

Schmitz.  who  believer,  that  a  new  political 
alignment  Is  In  the  offing  along  ideological 
lines,  seems  almost  happy  to  be  rejected.  "I 
refused  to  walk  Icck-step  and  insisted  on 
abiding  by  my  campaign  promises,"  he  says. 
"I  understand  what  happened.  It's  much 
more  pleasant  to  believe  that  your  congress- 
man is  wrong  than  to  believe  that  your  Presi- 
dent is.  .  .  .  But  the  President  is  not  abiding 
by  '115  promises.  When  the  Democrats  do 
what  he  does  they  call  It  deficit  spending, 
but.  we  call  it  the  full  employment  budget." 

A  sense  of  humor  is  a  risky  business  in 
politics,  as  Adlai  Steven.son  and  varieties  of 
lesser  men  have  learned  to  their  dismay. 
.Americans  want  politicians  to  take  their 
politics  seriously  and  this  in  turn  is  usually 
confused  by  politicians  with  taking  them- 
selves more  seriously  than  anyone  can  bear. 
Schmitz  takes  himself  seriously  enough,  but 
he  shows  some  respect  for  the  language,  and 
the  world  illuminated  by  his  humor  Is  more 
complicated  and  interesting  than  the  one 
described  in  his  ideology.  You  do  not  have 
to  like  what  Schmitz  stands  for  to  cherish 
the  hope  that  he  will  remain  an  engaged 
member  of  the  political  system  he  cherishes. 
As  the  bumperstrips  for  his  first  congres- 
sional campaign  maii.tained;  "When  You're 
Out  of  Schmitz.  You  re  Out  of  Gear." 


ANOTHER  HORRENDOUS  LOOPHOLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Schwencel  i  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  my  interest  in  highway  safety 
I  have  been  following  the  various  pro- 
posals made  to  help  overcome  the  prob- 
lems in  the  auto  insurance  area.  I  am 
vitally  interested  in  finding  solutions 
which  would  be  fair  and  accomplish  the 
objective  of  helping  the  consumer. 

Nevertheless,  one  thina;  is  clear,  S.  945, 
the  so-called  no-fault  insurance  bill  is 
not  adequate  or.  an  honest  answer  to  the 
problem.  It  has  become  clear  that  it  has 
a  horrendous  loophole.  There  is  unan- 
imous agreement  among  insurance  ex- 
perts, those  who  favor  and  oppose  the 
bill,  that  it  will  give  the  trucking  indus- 
try a  $1.5  billion  bonanza  in  reduced  in- 
surance premiums  for  their  vehicles. 

Under  S,  945  trucks  would  no  longer 
have  to  pay  for  injuries  or  damage  they 
cause  to  others  or  their  property.  There- 
fore, property  damage  liability  is  almost 
totally  eliminated  and  the  cost  of  bodily 
injury  liability  is  substantially  reduced. 
Commercial  vehicle  premiums,  now  at 
$3.7  billion,  would  be  reduced  to  $2.2  bil- 
lion, a  savings  of  $1.5  billion. 

For  instance,  under  the  bill,  if  a  car, 
waiting  at  a  stoplight  is  rear-ended  by  a 
truck,  the  truck  is  not  required  to  pay 
for  the  disproportionate  damage  which 
normally  results  from  such  an  accident. 
The  truck  only  has  to  pay  for  the  injuiies 
suffered  by  its  own  driver  and  for  the 


damages,  usually  small,  to  the  truck 
itself.  The  owner  of  the  car  would  have 
no  recourse  against  the  truckowner  and 
would  have  to  buy  insurance  to  pay  for 
the  injuries  to  the  passengers  of  his  own 
vehicle  and  for  the  repair  or  replacement 
of  his  demolished  car. 

This  bill  gives  the  trucking  industry 
one  other  benefit  by  stipulating  that 
their  insurance  would  only  have  to  cover 
injuiies  not  otherwise  covered  by  work- 
men's compensation. 

What  is  incredible  to  me  is  that  the 
trucking  interests  evidently  were  able  to 
ward  off  any  attempts  to  modify  S.  945. 
A  proposBl  was  made  to  shift  the  loss 
over  the  first  $5,000  to  the  person 
responsible  for  the  accident.  This  modest 
proposal,  which  still  would  save  the 
premium,  was  acceptable. 

This  type  of  arrogance  is  typical.  Al- 
ready, trucks  do  not  pay  their  fair  share 
of  the  gasoline  tax,  their  record  for  vio- 
lating safety  regulations  is  notorious, 
their  lack  of  progress  in  making  their 
vehicles  more  safe  is  well  known.  Yet 
now  they  are  pushing  for  a  loophole  that 
would  mean  a  $1.5  billion  windfall  for 
them. 

While  authorities  differ  on  what  S.  945 
will  mean  for  the  average  car  owners, 
it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  little  or  no 
savings  on  car  insurance  premiums.  In 
fact,  for  many  car  owners  it  is  certain- 
that  substantial  increases  will  be  forth- 
coming, particularly  in  rural  areas. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  action  on  S.  945 
should  be  postponed.  Certainly,  the  bill 
does  nothing  for  the  average  consumer 
while  the  big  trucking  interests  will  reap 
the  harvest. 


OCCUPATION  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  is  recognized  for  3  minutes, 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
August  21  of  this  year  will  mark  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  a  heinous  event, 
an  event  that  shocked  the  world,  the  So- 
viet-led invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia, 

To  again  grasp  the  full  hideousness  of 
what  transpired  on  August  21,  1968,  we 
must  let  our  minds  drift  back  to  the 
period  just  before  the  invasion. 

Of  what  were  the  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
guilty?  Summed  up  most  simply,  they 
were  guilty  of  trying  to  humanize  so- 
cialism. 

This  is  the  crime  for  which  they  were 
punished.  This  was  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  stretched  on  the  rack  of  Com- 
munist tyranny,  Soviet  oppression.  And 
they  have  writhed  on  that  rack  for  4 
years  now. 

It  is  time  all  the  world  demanded  that 
the  Soviet  Union  end  its  occupation 
of  peace-loving  Czechoslovakia.  There 
should  now  be  a  universal  demand  that 
the  Soviet  yoke  be  lifted  from  the  neck 
of  this  defenseless  freedom-loving  coun- 
try. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  Soviet-led 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  was  brutal 
and  unjustified. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  invasion 
and  the  present  Soviet  occupation  are  in 
direct  violation  of  the  principles  of  in- 
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ternational  law  and  the  rights  of  a  sov- 
ereign nation. 

And  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  vio- 
late the  sovereignty  of  a  member  state 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  principle 
of  self-determination  of  peoples. 

Let  us  all  raise  the  cry  that  Soviet 
troops  must  be  withdrawn  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. No  good  man  should  sleep  easily 
until  the  last  Russian  soldier  departs 
from  Czechoslovakia's  soil. 


JANE  FONDA  IN  HANOI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  imnutes. 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Speaker,  actress  Jane  Fonda  may  re- 
ceive academy  awards  for  her  acting 
ability,  but  she  deserves  a  bad  review 
for  her  recent  political  performance  in 
Hanoi. 

Miss  Fonda  has  charged,  without  doc- 
umented proof,  that  American  pilots  are 
purposely  bombing  dikes  in  North  Viet- 
nam. An  action  which,  she  says,  'will  re- 
sult in  death  for  thousands  of  North 
Vietnamese  civilians. 

■What  Miss  Fonda  and  all  the  other 
Jane  Fondas  of  the  world  are  ignoring 
are  the  horrifying  atrosities  being  com- 
mitted by  the  North  Vietnamese  on  the 
innocent  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  that 
3,537  South  Vietnam  civilians  were  killed 
in  the  South  during  1971  by  North  Viet- 
namese acts  of  terror?  This  figure  does 
not  include  the  countless  thousands  of 
others  who  died  from  military  acts. 

Dming  1971,  an  average  of  318  South 
Vietnamese  civilians  were  assassinated 
per  month  and  another  624  were 
wounded  or  injured  seriously  as  the  re- 
sult of  Northern  terrorism  on  the  South. 

In  May  of  this  year,  441  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  were  assassinated  and 
957  were  injured  by  the  Vietcong. 

The  conscience  of  the  United  States 
has  been  pricked  by  an  alleged  American- 
committed  atrocity  at  Mylai,  and  by  the 
civilian  casualties  caused  by  the  U.S. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Little  or  no  attention,  and  certainly 
no  equivalent  reporting,  has  been  given 
to  similar  Vietcong  or  North  Vietnamese 
atrocities  which  have  occurred  on  a  scale 
that  makes  Mylai  almost  insignificant  in 
comparison. 

At  the  time  Hanoi  complained  of  six 
civilian  casualties  as  a  result  of  the  first 
American  raid  on  the  North,  which 
followed  the  Norths  invasion  of  the 
South,  the  North  was  firing  122-mm. 
rockets  indiscriminately  into  Saigon  and 
Pnompenh,  killing  more  than  10  times 
this  number. 

The  North's  Russian  180-mm.  gims 
have  pounded  Anloc  and  Quangtri  to 
rubble.  They  will  do  the  same  to  other 
Southern  villages  and  cities,  if  they  get 
within  range,  without  any  consideration 
whatsoever  for  the  civilian  population. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  mas- 
sacres at  Hue  in  1968  where  the  Viet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese,  after  Hue's 
capture,  executed  5,700  people — as 
assessed  from  the  mass  graves  found 
afterwards — but  who  knows  that  in  cap- 


tiu-ed  documents  they  gloated  over  these 
figures  and  complained  that  they  had  not 
killed  enough? 

The  numerous  massacres  of  women 
and  children  and  the  unnecessary  acts 
of  atrocities  on  the  Southern  civilian 
population  are  beyond  calculation. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  those  who 
have  followed  the  war  that  as  many  as 
1  million  civilians,  out  of  the  South's 
18  miUion  population,  will  be  murdered 
if  the  North  ever  conquers  the  South. 

The  ranks  of  those  seemingly  eager  to 
act  as  agents  for  North  Vietnam's  cur- 
rent propaganda  offensive  were  joined 
after  Jane  Fonda's  trip  by  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark  who  flew 
to  Hanoi  from  Moscow  with  a  group  of 
far  left-wingers  from  the  Stockholm- 
based  "International  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  U.S.  Crimes  in  Indochina." 

I  am  sick  of  those  in  our  country  —ho 
spend  all  of  their  time  weeping  for  the 
ci'vilians  of  North  Vietnam  without  scru- 
tinizing the  enemy. 

Certainly  we  are  concerned  with  all 
civilians,  but  let  us  take  a  look  at  all 
sides  before  appealing  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT    COMPENSATION 
EXTENSION    BILLS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
note  at  this  time  my  sponsorship  of  two 
bills  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs  estab- 
lished under  Public  Laws  91-373  and 
92—224. 

The  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970 — 
contained  in  Public  Law  91-373 — estab- 
lishes an  imemployment  program  paid 
for  half  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
half  by  the  State.  There  are  two  require- 
ments which  must  be  met  before  a  given 
State  may  participate  in  this  program: 
First,  the  State  must  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  excess  of  4  percent;  sec- 
ond. Its  unemployment  rate  must  be  20 
percent  higher  than  the  average  for  the  2 
previous  years.  While  there  may  be  some 
acceptable  rationale  for  the  former  re- 
quirement, I  can  see  no  reason  for  the 
latter,  and  my  bill  being  introduced  to- 
day would  permit  any  State  to  enact  leg- 
islation excusing  it  from  meeting  that 
requirement.  It  makes  no  sense  to  keep 
a  State  and  its  unemployed  workers  from 
participating  in  a  program  such  as  this 
just  because  their  already  high-unem- 
ployment rate  has  not  become  20  percent 
higher  over  a  1-  or  2-year  period.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  high-unemployment  rate 
should  be  sufficient  to  render  a  State 
eligible  for  this  kind  of  assistance,  and 
my  bill  would  so  provide. 

The  program  established  under  Public 
Law  92-224,  while  similar,  is  entirely  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Government  and  takes 
effect  only  where  the  State's  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  in  excess  of  6.5  percent.  This 
is  also  an  imreasonable  requirement,  and 
my  bill,  H.R.  16069.  would  reduce  this 
percentage  to  5.75  percent. 

Our  working  men  and  women  are  the 


backbone  of  America,  and  if  national 
economic  conditions  prevent  them  from 
finding  work,  the  Nation  must  provide  for 
them. 

RETIREMENT  OF  HOLLIS  R. 
WILLIAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr,  Mills)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  HoUis  R.  Williams.  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator for  Watersheds,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  retired  on  June  30,  1972, 
after  almost  38  years  of  Federal  service. 
My  illustrious  colleague,  the  Honorable 
W.  R.  PoAGE,  placed  a  statement  in 
recognition  of  his  service  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  29.  1972.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mr.  Wil- 
liams for  over  40  years  and  wish  to  sup- 
plement Mr.  Poage's  statement, 

Mr.  Williams  was  bom  in  Mayflower, 
Ark.,  on  June  13,  1910,  He  attended  both 
Arkansas  State  and  Hendrix  Colleges  in 
Conway,  Ark.,  and  was  awarded  a  B.S. 
degree  in  physical  and  biological  sciences 
in  1932.  Mr,  Williams  began  his  career 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  at 
Conway,  Ark.,  in  1934.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  regional  office  at  Port 
Worth,  Tex.,  in  1936,  and  was  made  Chief. 
Administrative  Services  Division  in  1942. 
During  this  period,  he  earned  a  law  de- 
gree from  North  Texas  School  of  Law, 
After  an  excellent  performance  in  this 
assignment,  he  was  made  State  conser- 
vationist for  Arkansas  In  1946,  At  this 
time,  he  was  the  youngest  person  to  be 
named  to  this  responsible  position. 

In  1957,  Mr.  Williams  was  transferred 
to  the  Washington  office  to  serve  as  the 
field  representative  of  the  Administra- 
tor for  the  Southeastern  States.  In  1959, 
he  was  designated  as  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Watersheds.  During  the  13 
years  he  served  in  this  capacitj",  the 
watershed  progrsun  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  became  of  age.  The  scale 
of  the  program  increased  from  1,148  ap- 
plications and  180  watersheds  approved 
for  operations  as  of  June  30,  1959,  to 
2,935  applications.  1.662  authorized  for 
planning,  and  1.060  watershed  projects 
approved  for  operations  as  of  June  30, 
1972.  These  projects  cover  227  million 
acres. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  scale,  the 
watershed  program  increased  in  scope. 
Prom  a  program  oriented  to  flood  pre- 
vention, drainage,  and  irrigation,  it  has 
grown  to  include  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement,  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply,  and  water  qual- 
ity management  as  purposes.  Tliis  pro- 
gram now  is  one  which  truly  provides 
for  rural  community  development.  It  not 
only  protects  and  presenes  some  of  our 
most  valuable  resources,  but  also  pro- 
vides a  means  of  stimulating  the  local 
economies,  increasing  personal  Incomes, 
and  improving  the  quality  of  life  in  rural 
communities. 

But  Mr.  Williams'  accomplishments 
have  not  been  limited  to  the  watershed 
program.  He  has  been  active  In  advanc- 
ing the  total  soil  and  water  conser\'ation 
movement  through  local  self-governing 
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conservation  districts,  served  as  adviser 
to  the  National  Watershed  Congress,  and 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
Water  Resources  Council.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Council  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  orgsuiization. 

Mr.  Williams  was  always  highly  re- 
.••ponsive  to  requests  for  services  from 
the  Members  of  Congress.  His  responses 
were  always  adequate  and  helpful.  We 
will  miss  him,  a  highly  dedicated  public 
servant. 

We  wish  for  him  and  his  lovely  wife 
Virginia  much  happiness  in  his  retire- 
ment. 


NDCONS  PANAMA  POLICY  INVITES 
SERIOUS  TROUBLE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  t  Mr.  Flood  » ,  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FT.OOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  have  followed 
Isthmian  Canal  policy  matters  know,  the 
Department  of  State,  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress  and  hence  in 
direct  violation  of  article  IV,  section  3, 
clause  2  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  is  now 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Pana- 
manian Government  for  a  new  Panama 
Canal  treaty  or  treaties  that  would  sur- 
render U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  U.S.- 
owned  Canal  Zone  territory  to  Panama. 
Because  the  Panama  Canal  is  one  of  the 
vital  crossroads  of  the  world  absolutely 
essential  for  interoceanic  commerce  and 
Hemispheric  defense,  this  is  a  matter  of 
prime  importance. 

In  furtherance  of  the  Department  of 
State  objectives.  Ambassador  David  H. 
Ward,  recently  appointed  as  Assistant 
Chief  Negotiator  for  the  United  States, 
on  May  12,  1972,  addressed  the  Fan 
American  Council  of  Chicago  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "A  Modem  Treaty  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal." 

The  first  section  of  his  address  is  his- 
torical and  with  few  exceptions  accept- 
able. The  second  section  on  the  "Broad 
Principles  for  Hemispheric  Relations" 
summarizes  annoimced  current  U.S. 
policy  objectives  as  regards  Latin  Amer- 
ica about  which  there  are  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  among  the  well  in- 
formed. The  third  section  on  "Panama- 
nian Aspirations  and  U.S.  Interests" 
calls  for  an  "orderly  and  deliberate" 
transition  from  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  to  Panamanian  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  retention  by  the 
United  States  of  responsibility  for  the 
operation  and  defense  of  the  Canal.  This 
is  a  self -contradictory  policy  position  be- 
cause the  protective  frame  of  the  Canal 
Zone  is  indispensable  for  both  opera- 
tions and  defense.  A  fourth  section  on 
"Future  Increases  in  Facilities"  urges 
construction  of  a  canal  at  sea  level  or 
the  major  modernization  of  the  existing 
canal  but  leaves  out  important  angles  in 
the  problem. 

These  aspects  include  the  fact  that 
the  major  modernization  of  the  existing 
canal  according  to  the  well-known  Ter- 
minal Lake-Third  Lock  Plan  as  covered 
in  pending  legislation  does  not  require  a 
new  treaty  with  Panama,  that  the  ex- 
travagant sea-Ievel  proposal  would  re- 


quire a  new  treaty  with  Panama  and 
purchase  of  a  right  of  way  that  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion, and  that  it  dismisses  the  ecological 
dangers  of  a  sea-level  canal  which  is 
strongly  opposed  by  conservation  and 
scientific  groups.  In  fact,  it  accepts  the 
view  of  the  1970  Anderson  sea-level  panel 
that  the  biological  risks  are  "acceptable." 
Most  of  the  conclusions  in  the  address 
are  plain  absurdities  or  completely  fal- 
lacious. 

Fortimately,  there  are  in  our  coimtry 
writers  with  the  background  of  expe- 
rience and  ability  to  challenge  such  self- 
serving  State  Department  propaganda  as 
that  expressed  by  Ambassador  Ward. 
Among  them  are  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A. 
Lane,  a  distinguished  engineer  and  au- 
thor with  Canal  Zone  experience  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  In  a  recent  article  he  calls 
for  the  reassertion  by  a  President  of  the 
United  States  that  our  sovereign  powers 
over  the  Panama  Canal  are  held  in  trust- 
eeship for  the  world  and  that  they  will 
be  held  in  perpetuity  as  defined  in  the 
1903  Treaty. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  may  be  informed  as  to  what  Is 
ti-anspiring  with  respect  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  I  quote  General  Lane's  article  and 
Ambassodor  Ward's  address  as  parts  of 
my  remarks: 

(From  Human  Events,  August  5,  1972) 

Nixon's  Panama  Policy  Invites  Serious 

Trouble 

(By  Thomas  A.  Lane) 

Ambassador  David  H.  Ward  Is  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  for  Panama 
Canal  treaty  negotiations.  In  an  address  to 
the  Pan  American  Council  at  Chicago,  he  ex- 
plained the  premises  of  his  present  work. 
His  misconceptions  about  the  United  States 
Interest  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  are  cause 
for  concern. 

In  1903.  in  preparation  for  building  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  United  States  received 
from  Panama,  by  treaty  and  in  perpetuity,  all 
rights  and  powers  In  a  10-mile-wlde  Canal 
Zone  which  it  would  posses  if  it  were  sov- 
ereign. Ambassador  Ward  said  that  these 
powers  were  conveyed,  "because  of  various 
problems  including  those  concerning  health 
and  sanitation." 

His  comment  was  misleading.  The  United 
States  actually  exercised  powers  over  health 
and  sanitation  outside  the  Canal  Zone.  It 
had  taken  sovereign  powers  in  the  Canal 
Zone  not  for  health  and  sanitation  but  be- 
cause these  powers  were  essential  to  the 
future  operation  of  the  canal. 

In  building  an  interoceanic  canal,  the 
United  States  was  venturing  a  very  great 
commitment  of  the  wealth  of  its  people.  It 
was  also  taking  trusteeship  for  a  new  water- 
way to  serve  not  merely  the  United  States 
but  the  world.  It  undertook  to  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  canal  and  to  hold  it  open  to  world 
commerce  on  reasonable  terms.  That  Is  why 
It  was  necessary  to  have  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Canal  Zone. 

When  in  1923  the  Panama  ambassador  in 
Washington  raised  the  question  of  sovereign- 
ty, Secretary  of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
later  a  distinguished  chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  said.  "Our  country  would  never 
recede  from  the  position  it  had  taken.  .  .  . 
This  government  could  not  and  would  not 
enter  into  any  discussion  affecting  its  full 
right  to  deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  and  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  any  sovereign  right 
or  authority  on  the  part  of  Panama." 

Through  succeeding  years.  American  Presi- 
dents have  undermined  that  once  staunch 
stand.   At  first,  adjustments  were  made  to 


increase  annual  payments  to  Panama  and 
to  surrender  rights  outside  the  Canal  Zone. 
In  recent  decades,  token  compromises  of 
sovereignty  such  as  flying  the  flag  of  Pana- 
ma in  the  Canal  Zone  have  been  made.  The 
effect  of  these  concessions  has  been  to  put 
a  premivim  on  anti-Yankee  politics  In  the 
Republic  of  Panama  and  to  intensify  agita- 
tion for  the  retrocession  to  Panama  of  U.S. 
sovereign  powers  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  logical  consequence  of  this  diplomacy 
was  the  rioting  of  January  1964,  when  Pan- 
amanian mobs  attacked  Canal  Zone  instal- 
lations. Thereafter,  President  Johnson's  rep- 
resentatives, led  by  former  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Robert  Anderson,  negotiated  three 
treaties  which  would  relinquish  U.S.  sov- 
ereign powers  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  create 
a  bt-natlonal  management  for  canal  opera- 
tions. Panama  failed  to  ratify  the  treaties, 
so  they  were  never  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  consideration. 

The  Nixon  Administration  started  a  new 
series  of  negotiations  with  Panama.  As  In 
other  areas  of  vital  U.S.  Interest,  it  simply 
continued  the  Johnson  policy.  Robert  Ander- 
son is  still  the  chief  negotiator. 

At  Chicago,  Ambassador  Ward  outlined  a 
program  to  cede  zone  territory  to  Panama 
and  ultimately  to  terminate  U.S.  sovereign 
powers  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Each  President 
asks  not  what  sound  policy  requires  but  what 
he  must  give  to  placate  Panamanian  poli- 
ticians for  the  remainder  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

The  powers  of  sovereignty  were  taken  In 
1903  not  for  transient  considerations  but 
for  enduring  requirements  of  security  which 
are  more  compelling  today  than  they  were 
in  1903.  Without  these  powers,  the  United 
States  could  no  more  hold  Panama  than  the 
British  and  French  could  hold  Suez. 

Every  act  of  an  American  President  which 
suggests  that  these  powers  could  be  sur- 
rendered encourages  the  Communist  cadres 
in  Panama  to  launch  new  assaults  against 
the  American  presence  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

We  need  today  the  reassertion  by  an 
American  President  that  our  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Canal  Zone  are  held  in 
trusteeship  for  the  world  and  that  they  will 
be  held  in  perpetuity.  He  should  call  upon 
Panama  to  honor  the  partnership  defined  in 
the  treaty  of  1903. 

Ambassador  Ward  tells  us  that  President 
Nixon  is  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

[From   the   Department  of   State  Bulletin, 

June  12,  1972] 
A  Modern  Treaty  for  the  Panama  Canal 
{Address  by  Ambassador  David  H.  Ward') 

The  story  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  well 
known  to  Americans,  and  it  is  one  in  which 
we  rightly  take  considerable  pride.  The  canal 
enabled  ships  to  reduce  the  length  of  their 
voyages,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  8,000  miles, 
thereby  appealing  to  our  liking  for  efficiency. 
Patriots  were  equally  pleased  by  the  con- 
struction episode.  We  conquered  the  Jungle 
and  the  mosquito,  where  the  French  com- 
pany had  lost  a  fortune  and  22.000  lives. 

The  canal  enterprise  was.  and  remains, 
unique.  While  it  affords  us  special  benefits, 
it  likewise  presents  special  problems  of  a  po- 
litical nature.  These  problems  must  be  ad- 
dressed constructively  if  a  sound  relationship 
with  Panama  is  to  continue  and  if  we  wish  to 
keep  alive  the  possibility  of  building  a  new 
canal  in  Panama  In  later  years.  We  would  be 
unwise,  and  do  not  wish,  to  Ignore  legitimate 
nationalist  aspirations  in  Latin  America.  For 
these  reasons  we  are  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama. 


'  Made  before  the  Pan  American  Council  at 
Chicago,  111.,  on  May  12  (press  release  115). 
Ambassador  Ward  is  Special  Representative 
of  the  United  States  for  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
Negotiations. 
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Any  discussion  of  the  problems  we  face 
today  must  begin,  but  by  no  means  end,  with 
a  discussion  of  tl  convention  of  1903.  This 
treaty,  although  amended  and  reaffirmed  in 
1936  and  1955,  governs  the  U.S.  presence  In 
Panama  much  as  it  did  when  the  canal 
opened  in  1914. 

The  treaty  Is  69  years  old.  and  no  one 
need  be  reminded  of  the  great  changes  in  the 
world  generally,  and  In  Latin  America  in 
particular,  that  have  taken  place  since  that 
time.  In  1903,  because  of  various  problems 
including  those  concerning  health  and  sani- 
tation, it  was  Judged  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  hold  a  10-mUe-wlde  zone 
under  its  control  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  canal.  Accordingly,  the  1903  treaty 
provides  that  the  United  States  can  exercise 
all  rights  and  powers  in  the  Canal  Zone  it 
would  possess  if  It  were  the  sovereign  and 
can  exercise  these  rights  In  perpetuity.  The 
treaty  thus  stops  short  of  an  explicit  grant 
of  sovereignty  to  the  United  States. 

The  builders  of  the  canal  set  out  to  create 
a  community  with  the  necessary  government 
services  and  utilities  In  which  the  large  labor 
force  could  live  and  work  In  good  health  and 
good  order.  This  task  was  accomplished  as 
part  of  the  process  of  building  the  canal,  and 
that  community  exists  today.  At  present,  we 
have  the  necessary  stores,  housing,  power 
and  water  facilities,  courts,  police,  post  of- 
fices, schools,  hospitals,  and  the  like,  all  under 
U.S.  ownership. 

The  Canal  Zone  is  thus  in  many  ways  In- 
dependent of  Panama  and  outside  of  Its  legal 
control.  This  fact  has  caused  friction  with 
Panama.  The  physical  aspects  of  the  zone 
have  also  been  a  cause  of  difficulty.  The 
zone  bisects  Panama,  adjoins  Panamas  two 
largest  cities.  Panama  City  and  Colon,  and 
occupies  land  that  Panama  would  like  to 
use  for  urban  expansion.  The  two  deep  water 
ports  of  Panama  are  in  the  zone,  and  travel- 
ers from  western  Panama  must  pass  through 
the  zone  to  reach  Panama  City,  which  they 
are  of  course  free  to  do. 

Panama  Is  paid  an  annvial  annuity  of 
about  $2  million  for  the  canal  and  received 
indirectly,  through  U.S.  purchases  and  pay- 
ment of  wages  to  Panamanians,  about  $167 
million  in  1971.  This  is  about  65  percent 
of  Panama's  total  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings and  the  basis  for  about  35  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product.  The  direct  pay- 
ment is  considered  Inadequate  by  Panama 
on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  tolls, 
which  have  never  been  raised,  could  be  in- 
creased to  finance  a  much  greater  payment. 
Canal  Zone  operations  today  are  under 
the  overall  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army.  A  major  general  in  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  serves  in  the  zones  in  a 
civilian  capacity  as  Governor  of  the  zone  and 
President  of  tlie  Canal  Company.  He  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  governmental  functions  in 
the  zone,  the  operation  of  the  canal,  the 
management  of  the  housing  and  commercial 
services  provided  for  the  employees  of  the 
company,  and  the  like.  A  U.S.  court  and  a 
U.S.  attorney  also  operate  in  the  zone. 

About  12,000  Panamanians  and  4.000  Amer- 
icans work  for  the  canal  operation.  Approx- 
imately 7.500  Panamanians  and  40.000  Amer- 
icans live  in  the  zone,  and  residence  therein 
is  limited  to  U.S.  Government  personnel  and 
their  families.  About  13,000  of  the  Americans 
are  military  personnel  stationed  in  the  zone, 
and  they  and  their  families  share  the  schools 
and  hospitals  run  by  the  Canal  Company. 

Thi.s  is  the  present  situation.  Panama  be- 
lieves It  to  be  outdated  and  Is  pressing  for 
the  right  to  govern  the  zone,  for  an  end  to 
the  provision  whereby  the  U.S.  rights  con- 
tinue In  perpetuity,  for  full  ownership  of 
a  good  part  of  the  lands  In  the  zone,  for  a 
greatly  increased  annuity,  and  for  certain 
limitations  on  U.S.  military  rights.  Panama 
Is  not.  however,  seeking  the  right  to  oper- 
ate the  canal. 
These  matters  have  been  under  discussion 


for  some  years,  and  in  1967  negotiators  of 
the  United  States  and  Panama  reached  agree- 
ment upon  three  draft  treaties  to  replace 
the  1903  treaty.  These  treaties  were  never 
ratified  by  Panama  and  were  consequently 
never  submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  1971  negotiations  resumed,  and  since 
the  1967  draft  treaties  were  formally  re- 
jected by  Panama,  a  new  basis  for  agreement 
is  being  sought. 

BROAD    PRINCIPLES    FOR    HEMISPHERE   RELATIONS 

Before  reviewing  the  approach  which  the 
United  States  is  taking  to  some  of  the  specif- 
ic problems  presented  by  the  negotiations,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  Panama  Canal,  al- 
though In  many  respects  unique,  is  not  an 
isolated  foreign  policy  problem.  Instead  the 
U.S.  approach  to  the  negotiations  springs 
from  broader  principles  which  we  apply  to 
Panama  generally  and  to  our  other  relations 
in  the  inter-American  system  and  in  the 
world. 

President  Nixon,  in  this  year's  foreign 
policy  report  to  Congress,  recognized  that  al- 
though our  relations  within  the  hemisphere 
have  a  special  durability,  it  is  time  to  lay  the 
basis  for  a  more  mature  political  relation- 
ship. =  He  stated:  "Henceforth  a  sense  of 
hemisphere-wide  community  (can)  be  sus- 
tained only  on  a  new,  more  realistic  basis." 
His  report  also  observes  that  the  problems 
in  our  Latin  American  relationships  are  ba- 
sically political  and  that  the  hemisphere  Is 
composed  of  nations  Increasingly  assertive  of 
their  individual  identities  and  less  amenable 
to  U.S.  tutelage  than  in  the  past.  Hence  our 
policy  is  to  eschew  efforts  to  dominate  and 
instead  seek  a  mature  partnership  with  Latin 
American  nations,  recognizing  the  limits  on 
our  ability  to  solve  every  problem  that  arises 
In  the  hemisphere.  This  policy  Is  exemplified 
by  four  major  themes  laid  down  by  the  Presi- 
dent. These  find  expression  In  our  policy  con- 
cerning the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  and 
Panama  generally,  and  are  as  follows: 

First,  a  wider  sharing  of  Ideas  and  respon- 
sibility in  hemispheric  collaboration. 

Second,  a  mature  U.S.  response  to  political 
diversity  and  nationalism. 

Third,  a  practical  and  concrete  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  economic  and  social  development. 
Fourth,  a  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
quality  of  life  In  the  hemisphere. 

Tiiese  broad  principles  of  course  require 
sharpening  in  the  specific  case.  In  particular, 
a  careful  assessment  of  our  national  interest 
in  the  canal  must  be  a  primary  guide  to  the 
course  of  action  to  be  followed.  Traffic  pass- 
ing through  the  canal  continues  to  Increase, 
and  the  U.S.  portion  of  this  traffic  has  been 
rising  in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  percent.nge 
of  the  total.  In  1970.  14  percent  of  total  U.S. 
oceanborne  trade  passed  through  the  canal, 
as  compared  with  10  percent  in  1950.  The 
canal  is  also  of  considerable  military  signifi- 
cance and  is  used  by  all  but  our  largest  naval 
ships  and  for  logistical  purposes.  Our  most 
Important  national  Interest  In  the  canal  en- 
terprise is  thus  to  insure  that  the  canal  re- 
mains available  for  our  commercial  and  naval 
shipping. 

PANAMANIAN    ASPIRATIONS    AND    U.S.    INTERESTS 

With  these  general  and  .specific  concerns  in 
mind,  the  President  has  determined  that  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  to  meet  legitimate 
Panamanian  aspirations  without  jeopardy  to 
o\n  national  interest  in  the  canal. 

Referring  again  to  the  four  themes  of  our 
Latin  American  policy,  the  first  theme— a 
wider  sharing  of  responsibility— Is  exempli- 
fied by  the  agreement  of  the  United  States 
to  the' assumption  by  Panama  of  greater  and 
greater  responsibility  for  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  Canal  Zone.  Supporting  services 


=  The  complete  text  of  President  Nixon's 
foreign  policy  report  to  the  Congress  on  Feb. 
9  appears  In  the  Bulletin  of  Mar.  13.  1972: 
the  section  entitled  "Latin  America"  begins 
on  p.  358. 


such  as  grocery  stores  and  restaurants  would 
be  operated  in  the  zone  by  Panamanian  en- 
trepreneurs, and  Panama  would  make  use 
of  zone  lands  in  ways  consistent  with  U.S.  re- 
sponsibility for  operation  and  defense  of  the 
caiial.  Panama  would  also  play  a  greater  vo'.e 
in  defense  of  the  canal. 

The  second  point — a  mature  response  to 
nationalism — is  also  met  by  the  proposed 
changes  Jurt  mentioned  and  by  our  agree- 
ment to  set  a  date  in  the  next  century  when 
Panama  would  have  an  option  to  terminate 
the  treaty  if  a  satisfactory  new  arrancement 
could  not  then  be  negotiated.  This  will  end 
the  perpetuity  provision,  which  has  been  a 
substantial  cause  of  dispute  over  the  years. 
Treaty  provisions  to  insure  the  continued 
right  of  the  United  States  to  make  use  of 
the  canal  wovild  of  course  survive  any  such 
termination. 

The  third  theme — a  concrete  contribution 
to  economic  and  social  development — is  ex- 
emplified by  our  willingness  to  turn  over  'o 
Panama  substantial  zone  land  and  port 
facilities  which  are  no  longer  needed  for 
operation  or  defense  of  the  canal,  to  open  up 
certain  retained  lands  to  Panamanian  de- 
velopment, and  to  raise  the  level  of  com- 
pensation to  Panama  by  a  substantial 
amount. 

The  fourth  point — a  concern  for  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  hemisphere — is  served  by 
almost  all  of  the  changes  that  we  have  pro- 
posed to  make  and  by  the  new  relaiionship 
which  will  result  from  a  new  treaty. 

The  United  States  has.  as  does  Panama, 
certain  affirmative  requirements  of  its  own 
in  the  new  relationship,  and  these  spring 
generally  from  the  national  interest  in  the 
canal  mentioned  earlier.  It  is  our  position 
that  a  U.S.  Government  agency  will  continue 
the  functions  necessary  to  the  actual  oper- 
ation of  the  canal  and  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernmental activities  that  will  eventually  be 
assumed  by  the  Government  of  Panama.  Tolls 
would  remain  under  the  control  of  Congress. 
The  transition  from  a  U.S.  government  in  the 
zone  to  one  that  Is  generally  Panamanian 
should  be  an  orderly  and  deliberate  one,  and 
rights  necessary  to  an  effective  operation  of 
the  canal  will  be  needed.  The  United  States 
must  also  retain  the  right  to  defend  the 
canal.  This  will  require  the  continued  main- 
tenance of  military  forces  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  canal.  Finally,  we  seek  a  definitive  option 
either  to  expand  the  existing  canal  by  the 
construction  of  a  new  and  larger  lane  of 
locks  or  to  build  a  sea-level  canal  In  Pan- 
ama. Further  explanation  of  this  latter  point 
is  appropriate. 

FUTURE  INCRE.WES  IN   FACILITIES 

In  1970  the  Presidential  Commission  head- 
ed by  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  An- 
derson, who  has  since  1964  also  been  the 
chief  negotiator  in  Panama  treaty  matters, 
concluded  that  the  best  site  for  a  sea-level 
canal  in  Central  America  was  about  10  miles 
west  of  the  present  canal.  This  site  is  out- 
side the  present  Canal  Zone,  and  new  treaty 
rights  would  be  required.  The  Commis-'^ion 
recommended  that  a  derision  on  the  S3  billion 
canal  be  made  at  a  date  sometime  in  the  fu- 
ture when  the  exi.sling  canal  begins  to  show 
signs  of  becoming  overburdened.  The  c:inal 
would  have  an  initial  capncily  of  34.000  tran- 
sits per  vear  and  could  be  expanded  to  ac- 
commodate in  exces.s  of  100.000  transits. 
This  compares  witli  the  current  annual  usage 
of  14.000  transits  and  with  the  masinnun  ca- 
pacity for  the  present  canal  of  26.000  tran- 
sits. The  Commission  recognized  that  the 
great  cost  of  the  canal  might  make  lull  amor- 
tization of  its  expense  impossiljle  but  con- 
cluded that  It  had  considerable  politlcil  and 
military  advantages. 

There  has  been  much  di.scussion  of  danger 
to  the  ecology  from  a  sea-level  c.inal.  The 
Commission  concluded  that  tlie  risk  of  .ad- 
verse ecological  consequences  appeared  to  bo 
acceptable  but  stated  that  long-term  studies 
were  needed   and   that   tentative  provisions 
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should  be  made  tor  a  freshwater  barrier  in 
the   midsection   of   the   sea-level   canal. 

Another  possibility  is  expansion  of  tne  ex- 
isting canal  by  the  addition  of  a  third  lane 
of  larger  locks.  It  appears  unlikely,  however, 
that  this  need  to  expand  capacity  will  become 
pressing  until  around  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

There  Is  some  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Panama  that  construction  of 
a  sea-level  canal  would  create  serious  eco- 
nomic dislocations — a  long  period  of  Inflation 
during  construction,  followed  by  a  drastic 
decline  In  employment  and  business  activity 
in  general  when  construction  terminates  and 
lock  canal  Jobs  are  eliminated  in  the  change- 
over to  the  sea-level  canal. 

An  exhavistive  study  of  the  potential  eco- 
nomic impact  of  a  sea-level  canal  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  in  1969  con- 
cluded that  this  problem  of  adjustment  is 
one  of  manageable  proportions.  Over  the  long 
run  a  sea-level  canal  would  attract  more 
traffic  than  the  existing  canal,  and  the  phase- 
down  In  employment  would  thereby  be  less- 
ened. The  institute  concluded  that  after 
the  adjustment  period  the  growth  of  Pan- 
ama's economy  would  continue  at  a  higher 
leyel  than  would  be  true  had  the  sea-level 
canal  never  been  built.  The  sea-level  canal 
would  thus  be  a  new  and  expanded  facility 
to  replace  a  lock  canal  that  will  eventually 
become  obsolete.  When  It  Is  considered  that 
more  than  a  third  of  Panama's  gross  na- 
tlonaj  product  flows  from  canal  operations 
It  Is  readily  apparent  why  the  creation  of  a 
new  canal,  with  greater  capacity,  will  be  a 
tremendous  long-term  benefit  to  Panama. 

Our  approach  to  our  treaty  relationship 
with  Panama  thus  reflects  the  constructive 
and  forthcoming  attitude  that  the  United 
States  has  taken  toward  Panama  In  other 
matters.  Panama  has  long  been  one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  recipients  of  U.S.  develop- 
ment assistance  In  the  hemisphere,  and  this 
assistance,  together  with  benefits  from  Canal 
Zone  goods  and  services,  has  helped  sustain 
a  record  of  economic  growth  over  the  past 
decade  that  Is  one  of  the  highest  In  Latin 
America.  Congress  has  recently  Increased 
Panama's  sugar  quota  and  has  provided  $90 
million  In  loans  and  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pan  American  Highway  through 
the  Darlen  Gap. 

Both  through  our  treaty  policy  and  In 
these  other  programs  the  United  States  has 
sought  to  foster  a  relationship  In  which  the 
processes  of  change  and  national  develop- 
ment can  take  place  In  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect  and  cooperation.  We  seek  a 
mature  and  reasonable  partnership  with 
Panama  which  will  endure  for  the  benefit  of 
both  parties  and  world  commerce.  We  recog- 
nize Panama's  aspirations  to  play  a  greater 
role  In  canal  affairs  and  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  At  the  same  time  we  seek  full  recog- 
nition by  Panama  of  the  national  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  the  reliable,  safe,  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  GSA  EXCESS 
PROPERTY  AND  SUPPLY  SERV- 
ICES BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton >  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  introduce,  along  with  Congress- 
man O'KoNSKi  and  Congressman  Fraser, 
two  bills  which  will  clarify  the  status  of 
GSA's  excess  property  program,  and  its 
program  to  allow  authorized  Federal 
grantees  to  utilize  Federal  supply 
.sources  commonly  known  as  the 
grantee  program.  Similar  legLslation  is 


being    introduced    in    the    Senate    by 
Senator  Mondale. 

These  two  programs,  which  were  initi- 
ated in  1967,  allow  Federal  grantees — 
vocational  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties, antipoverty  agencies,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  community  action  agen- 
cies, and  others — to  utilize  excess  prop- 
erty and  GSA  supply  sources  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  their  grants. 
There  is  only  one  reason  why  these  pro- 
grams were  started — to  save  the  tax- 
payer money  by  stretching  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  Federal  tax  dollars 
given  these  grantees  to  their  fullest  pos- 
sible extent. 

Although  the  two  programs — the  ex- 
cess property  program  and  the  grantee 
program — share  a  common  goal  of  sav- 
ing the  taxpayers  money,  they  are  in  no 
way  interrelated.  They  are  distinct  and 
independent  programs  administered  by 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

However,  on  May  16,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  ordered  the 
GSA  to  amend  its  regulations  to  com- 
pletely terminate  both  programs.  These 
amendments  were  published  by  the  GSA 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  June  1,  with 
a  provision  for  a  30-day  comment  period. 
Because  of  the  large  number  of  com- 
ments received  by  GSA.  the  comment 
period  was  extended  for  another  30 -day 
period. 

Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  comments 
on  the  regulation  changes  were  still  be- 
ing received,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  unilaterally  ter- 
minated its  excess  property  program  for 
its  grantees  on  July  14. 

In  order  to  clarify  and  rectify  the 
confusing  situation  that  has  arisen  con- 
cerning the  excess  property  and  grantee 
programs,  I  am  today  introducing  two 
separate  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  first  piece  of  legislation  concerns 
only  the  excess  property  program.  This 
program  allows  an  executive  agency  to 
provide  to  its  grantees  equipment  and 
material  no  longer  needed  by  the  agency. 
An  amendment  to  the  OEO  bill  offered 
by  Senator  Mondale  authorizing  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  excess  property  program 
passed  the  Senate,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  Conference  Committee  because  of  a 
germaneness  problem.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  will  authorize 
executive  agencies  to  make  excess  prop- 
erty available  to  grantees,  if  the  agency 
determines  in  writing  that  the  property 
will  expand  the  ability  of  the  grantee 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the 
grant  was  made,  and  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
the  grant.  Fiu-thermore.  the  Administra- 
tor of  GSA  will  be  required  to  prescribe 
regulations  governing  the  operation  of 
the  excess  property  program. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  bill: 

H.R.   16186 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  excess  property  by  cer- 
tain grantees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Federal  Property  And  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(40  use.  483).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the  following   new  subsection: 


"(i)  Each  executive  agency  shall  furnish 
excess  property  to  any  grantee  under  a  pro- 
gram established  by  law  and  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  by  the  Congress  If  the  head 
of  that  executive  agency  determines  that  the 
use  of  excess  property  by  that  grantee  will 
(1)  expand  the  ability  of  that  grantee  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 
was  made,  (2)  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  grant,  or  (3) 
result  in  an  enhancement  in  the  product  or 
benefit  from  the  grant.  Any  determination 
xinder  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  furnished  to  the 
grantee  Involved.  The  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  use, 
maintenance,  consumption,  and  redelivery 
to  Government  custody  of  excess  property 
furnished  to  grantees  under  this  subsection." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
also  that  the  wholesale  business  groups 
w  ho  oppose  GSA  supply  source  program, 
do  not  oppose  the  continuation  of  the 
excess  property  program. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  deals  with  the  GSA 
supply  source  program — or  the  grantee 
program.  Since  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  over  exactly  what  the 
GSA  grantee  program  is  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  GSA  Fact  Sheet  on  the  grantee  pro- 
grams and  a  newspaper  article  written 
by  Ralph  Nader  on  the  efforts  being 
made  to  terminate  it : 

Fact  Sheet:   Federal  Grantee  Use  of 
Supply  Source 
I.  THE  folic T 

To  maximize  the  Impact  of  Federal  grant 
dollars,  grantees  of  Federal  agencies  are  per- 
mitted to  utilize  GSA  supply  sources  when 
a  granting  Federal  agency  authorizes  the 
grantee's  use  of  the  Federal  supply  system  in 
furthering  the  purpose  of  a  specific  Federal 
grant. 

TTie  use  of  GSA  supply  sources  is  optional 
on  the  part  of  tl-e  grantor  agency,  the  grantee 
and  the  contractor.  The  grantor  agency  de- 
cides whether  or  not  to  authorize  the  use 
of  GSA  supply  sources  by  its  grantees.  Even 
when  authorized,  grantees  are  generally  not 
required  to  use  GSA  supply  sources.  They 
are  free  to  contract  with  the  private  sector 
to  obtain  the  supplies  and  services  needed. 
If  the  private  sector  can  provide  better  de- 
livery times,  better  maintenance  schedules 
or  better  service  overall,  grantees  can  and 
.should  take  these  factors  Into  consideration 
when  selecting  a  source  of  supply. 

Grantees  may  generally  order  Items  directly 
from  a  Federal  Supply  Schedule  contractor 
or  through  the  GSA  depot  system.  However. 
the  Schedule  contractor  may  have  a  whole- 
saler/dlstrlbutor'dealer  network  set  up  to 
handle  the  types  of  small  volume  orders 
which  a  grantee  normally  would  place  and 
which  the  contractor  would  prefer  that  the 
grantee  use.  The  contractor  can  Include  in 
his  contract  with  the  Government  a  require- 
ment that  any  Federal  purchaser  must  order 
through  or  use  this  network.  Regardless  of 
whether  such  a  term  Is  Included  In  his  con- 
tract, a  Federal  Supply  Schedule  contractor 
may  refuse  to  fill  direct  orders  from  grantees. 
In  such  a  case,  the  grantee  could  purchase 
directly  from  the  distributor. 

Many  other  services  are  available  to  grant- 
ees through  GSA  including  use  of  excess 
Federal  property  when  It  Is  requested  by  the 
grantor  agency.  This  grantor  agency  in  turn 
makes  this  property  available  to  its  grant- 
ees for  use  during  and  In  support  of  a  grant. 
Generally,  the  Federal  Goveriunent  retains 
title  and  the  grantor  Federal  agency  Is  ac- 
countable for  the  properly. 

As  tie  agencies  administering  the  grants 
could  purchase  supplies  and  materials  from 
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GSA  sources  and  then  give  them  to  the 
grantees  (whether  this  policy  existed  or  not) , 
permitting  the  grantees  to  deal  directly  with 
GSA  sources  saves  time  and  eliminates  the 
agencies  as  middle  men. 

U.     BACKGROtTND 

This  policy  was  begun  in  1967  In  response 
to  the  President's  caU  for  cost  reduction  In 
Government.  At  that  time  GSA  issued  QSA 
Bulletin  FPMR  A-17  which  authorized  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  use  GSA  supply  sources  in 
fulfillment  of  Grant  Programs.  The  policy 
is  currently  outlined  in  Part  101-33  of  the 
FPMR,  Issued  in  1971. 

Cost  relm*iursement  contractors  have  been 
permitted  to  use  GSA  supply  sources  as  a 
means  of  reducing  Federal  expenditures  since 
1949.  Subcontractors  of  these  contractors 
have  been  permitted  to  use  GSA  supply 
sources  since  the  General  Accounting  Office 
suggested  it  in  1964. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  au- 
thorized Its  grantees  to  use  OSA  supply 
sources  in  1966.  When  certain  of  the  OEO 
funded  anti-poverty  programs  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  these  departments  authorized  their 
grantees  to  use  GSA  sources. 

m.  RESTRICTIONS  AND  CONTROLS 

The  mere  fact  that  an  institution  Is  the 
recipient  of  a  Federal  grant  does  not  en- 
title it  to  unrestricted  use  of  the  GSA  sup- 
ply system.  The  use  of  the  system  Is  limited 
to  Federal  grantees  furthering  the  purposes 
of  a  specific  Federal  grant. 

GSA  has  established  controls  which  pro- 
hibit grantee  use  of  GSA  supply  sources 
unless  GSA  is  in  receipt  of  a  specific,  cur- 
rent authorization  from  the  Federal  grantor 
agency.  These  controls  also  prevent  the  use 
of  GSA  supply  sources  after  the  termination 
or  expiration  of  a  grant.  Federal  grantor 
agencies  have  the  responsibility  to  control 
and  restrict  the  authorized  grantee  to  pur- 
chasing only  items  to  be  used  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  specific  grant.  Grantees  are 
subject  to  audits  and  financial  guidance  by 
the  grantor  agency. 

IV.  RELATIONSHIP   TO   INTERGOVERNMENTAL   CO- 
OPERATION   ACT    OF     1968 

In  implementing  this  policy  GSA  does  not 
rely  on  the  terms  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-577) . 
which  permits  the  exchange  of  certain  Infor- 
mation and  services  between  and  among  Fed- 
eral and  state  and  local  governments.  The 
grantee  policy  existed  before,  and  Is  basically 
unchanged  stoce  the  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968.  In 
1969  it  was  determined  that  this  act  did  not 
permit  state  and  local  governments  to  pur- 
chase through  the  GSA  supply  system.  The 
grantee  policy  Is  not  a  means  for  circumvent- 
ing this  determination.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  Institutions  are  prohibited 
from  purchasing  through  GSA  supply  sources 
unless  they  hold  a  Federal  cost  reimburse- 
ment contract  or  are  Federal  grantees  au- 
thorized to  use  those  sources  in  furtherance 
of  a  specific  Federal  grant. 

V.    SALES    TO    GRANTEES 

During  P'y  1971,  sales  to  grantees  from 
GSA  sources  other  than  Federal  Supply 
Schedules  (depot  sales,  etc.)  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 95  million  out  of  the  total  of 
$717  million  for  all  agencies.  Total  agency 
sales  from  the  Schedules  (excluding  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment)  for  PY 
1971  approximated  $721  million.  (Since  the 
present  reporting  system  of  Schedule  sales 
provides  only  the  total  dollar  volume  and 
does  not  break  it  down  by  ordering  activity, 
we  are  unable  to  estimate  the  Schedule  sales 
to  grantees.) 

VI.  GSA  CONCERN  VOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  GSA  grantee  policy  is  In  no  way  in- 
tended to  establish  competition  with  private 


Industry.  It  is  limited  solely  to  Federal 
grantees  performing  Federal  programs.  GSA, 
by  law,  is  required  to  insure  that  a  fair  share 
of  its  procurements  go  to  small  business  con- 
cerns. GSA  uses  set-aside  procedures  so  that 
small  businesses  are  often  accorded  exclusive 
rights  to  compete  for  contracts.  When  total 
GSA  procurements  are  reduced  by  the  pur- 
chases of  motor  vehicles  from  large  busi- 
nesses and  major  construction  and  public 
utility  procurements,  68.6  percent  of  the  bal- 
ance is  procured  from  firms  classified  as 
small  business. 

Furthermore,  regarding  GSA's  multiple- 
award  Federal  Supply  Schedule  contracts, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  reported  in 
1969  on  the  effects  of  GSA's  discount  policies 
on  small  businesses  relative  to  contracts  for 
scientific  instniments,  electronic  equipment 
and  laboratory  equipment.  Their  report 
stated  that,  overall,  small  businesses  were 
not  being  hurt  and  substantial  savings  to  the 
Government  were  being  achieved  by  this 
method  of  negotiation. 

VU.    SAVINGS    TO    THE    GOVERNMENT 

A  primary  mission  of  GSA  is  to  contract 
for  common-use  items  for  the  Government 
by  the  most  economical  and  efficient  meth- 
ods possible.  In  fulfilling  this  mission,  OSA 
contracts  at  discounts  from  commercial 
prices  which  normally  cannot  be  matched 
by  Individual  agencies  buying  alone.  As 
grantees  have  access  to  these  GSA  sources  of 
supply,  they  and  their  grantor  agencies  bene- 
fit from  the  economies  and  efficiences  of  these 
contracts.  The  grantees  not  only  realize  the 
benefits  of  OSA  pricing,  but  also  avoid  the 
expense  and  administrative  difficulty  in  lo- 
cating potential  contractors,  soliciting  bids, 
making  awards,  executing  contracts  and  per- 
forming the  other  necessary  prociu-ement 
functions  which  could  reduce  their  capabil- 
ity and  resources  with  which  to  perform  the 
grant  function. 

vni.   PENDING   ACTIONS   AND   STimiES 

1.  The  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
ctirement  has  included  at  least  a  limited  re- 
view of  the  grantee  program  as  one  of  its 
study  topics.  The  Commission's  report  Is  due 
to  the  Congress  in  late  1972. 

2.  We  have  recently  reiterated  GSA  policy  to 
each  of  the  Federal  grantor  agencies  and 
requested  each  to  (a)  reempbasize  to  Its 
grantees  that  their  right  to  purchase  from 
GSA  supply  sources  is  restricted  to  further- 
ing the  purposes  of  a  specific  grant,  (b)  fur- 
nish GSA  with  copies  of  their  current  control 
regulations,  (c)  be  prepared  to  Investigate 
any  complaints  of  abuse  of  the  policy,  and 
(d)  furnish  GSA  with  cost-comparison  data 
showing  representative  procurement  savings 
from  a  sampling  of  their  grantees. 

3.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  In 
coordination  with  Federal  departments  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  is  considering 
uniform  property  management  and  financial 
controls  for  Federal  grant  programs. 

4.  A  suit  has  been  filed  by  18  various  Trade 
Associations  challenging  the  legality  of 
this  policy.  OSA  will  be  represented  in  the 
litigation  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
is  not  in  a  position  to  ofl'er  comments  on  the 
merits  of  the  suit. 

General  Services  Administration,  May  2, 
1972. 

(From  the  Washington  SUr.  July  16.  1972] 

Nader  Article 

gsa  grant  plan  threatened 

Should  schools,  colleges,  hospitals  and 
other  recipients  of  federal  grants  be  allowed 
to  purchase  or  use  needed  equipment  from 
the  federal  government's  property  supplies, 
or  should  they  be  required  to  buy  these  items 
on  the  market  at  much  higher  prices? 

This  is  tlie  question  that  has  pitted  the 
Nixon  administration  and  a  power  coalition 
of  wholesalers  and  distributors,  with  annual 
sales  of  $300  billion,  against  an  tmorganlzed 
group  of  federal  grant  recipients  in  the  ed- 


ucational, health,  research  and  local  govern- 
mental fields. 

It  all  started  In  1967  when  the  Johnson 
administration  initiated  a  policy  permitting 
the  General  Services  Administration,  the  gov- 
ernment's buying  agent,  to  open  its  supply 
sources  in  fulfillment  of  grant  programs 
Also,  GSA  excess  property  could  be  borrowed 
by  these  recipients,  under  the  1967  regula- 
tion. The  Idea  was  to  stretch  the  federal 
grant  dollar.  Professor  Fairfax  Leary  claims 
It  is  saving  the  taxpayers  about  $400  million 
a  year. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  the  GSA 
policy,  which  the  White  House  has  now 
demanded  be  revoked.  For  example,  a  south- 
em  city's  department  of  education  says  the 
policy  saves  on  inventory  tie-ups  and  paper- 
work and  permits  quicker  purchases  at  about 
25  percent  savings.  Another  state  department 
of  education  notes,  not  only  savings  of  al- 
most 44  percent,  but  more  realistic,  com- 
petitive bids  from  private  suppliers. 

Rigged  bids,  collusion,  and  outright  monop- 
olies have  long  been  associated  with  state 
and  local  government  procurement  practices. 
Private  hospitals  and  other  research  and 
educational  institutions  which  have  to  pur- 
chase diagnostic,  therapeutic  and  scientific 
instruments   have   had   similar   experiences. 

The  comparatively  tiny  GSA  regular  and 
surplus  supply  outlet  helps  keep  corporate 
price  gougers  less  greedy  and  a  little  more 
competitive. 

Items  purchased  by  federal  grantees  from 
GSA  surplus  are  not  frivolous;  they  include 
office  supplies,  school  laboratory  items, 
cleaning  materials  and  other  essentials.  From 
spark  plugs  to  garbage  cans  some  purchase 
prices  have  been  as  much  as  50  to  65  percent 
lower. 

The  Natiotukl  Association  ol  Wholesalers, 
and  its  allied  trade  groups,  have  been  lobby- 
ing strenuously  for  the  past  five  years  to 
overturn  government  attempts  to  devise  gov- 
ernment procurement  policies  that  save  tax- 
payers' money.  In  1969  they  succeeded,  also 
through  the  White  House,  in  blocking  GSA 
from  coordinating  purchases  with  state  and 
local  governments.  GSA  buys  directly  from 
the  manufacturers.  Most  state  ana  local  gov- 
ernments buy  from  wholesalers,  paying  over 
$6  billion  a  year  In  maLTkups  and  commis- 
sions. This  inefficient  procurement  pattern 
often  benefits  campaign  contributors  and 
corrupts  state  and  local  politics. 

So  powerful  was  the  lobbying  effort  of  the 
NAW  coalition  on  Congress  anc  the  White 
House  that  the  GSA  dropped  its  plan  in  1969. 
Just  as  \l  is  now  about  to  Implement  a  White 
House  directive  to  close  its  doorb  to  federal 
grt^nt  recipients.  In  recent  weeks,  some  of 
tliese  recipients,  such  as  Junior  colleges,  are 
mountmg  a  protest  from  all  over  the  nation. 
They  are  demanding  a  public  hearing  so  that 
all  the  facts  can  be  considered  openly  and 
not  in  closed-door  exchanges  bttv,-een  budget 
director  Caspar  Welnl>erger  and  trade  asso- 
ciation representatives. 

Financially  hard-pressed  locai  go\ern- 
nients  and  vocational  schools  want  to  state 
their  case  and  show  how  they  have  been  able 
to  purchase  or  use  needed  equipment  that 
they  otherwise  could  not  have  afforded.  Their 
chief  supporter  In  Congress  has  been  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale.  D-Miiin. 

WeUiberger  likes  to  talk  about  economy  In 
government,  but  he  practices  waste  and  dis- 
«x)rt6  the  GSA  program  with  misleading 
alariuns  about  minor  abuses.  Instead  of  see- 
ing that  abuses  are  stopped,  be  wants  to 
throw  out  the  entire  program.  In  election 
year,  a  booming  $300  billion  wholesale  and 
distribution  lobby  Is  obviously  worth  more 
10  the  White  House  than  a  paltry  $400  mil- 
lion saving  to  the  taxpayer  and  better 
equipped  schools  and  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  critics  of  the  grantee  pro- 
gram have  claimed  that  abuses  of  the 
program  have  occurred.  The  phrase  turn- 
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ing  the  country  into  one  "big  PX,"  is 
often  used.  While,  undoubtedly,  some 
abuses  of  the  program  have  occurred,  as 
they  do  with  almost  all  programs,  cutting 
all  grantees  off  from  supply  sources  is 
neither  a  proper  or  a  just  solution. 

The  grantees  have  almost  all  prepared 
their  fiscal  year  1973  budget  requests  to 
reflect  the  savings  to  which  they  thought 
they  were  entitled.  If  the  grantee  pro- 
gram Is  terminated,  the  grantees  will  be 
forced  to  decrease  the  amount  of  service 
they  were  to  provide  to  their  communi- 
ties, and  instead  pay  the  money  ear- 
marked for  that  purpose  to  a  small  group 
of  wholesale  distributors. 

The  legislation  being  prepared  today 
will  allow  presently  authorized  grantees 
to  continue  to  use  GSA  supply  sources 
until  October  1,  1973.  It  will  also  allow 
new  grantees  to  receive  authorization  to 
utilize  GSA  supply  soiurces  if  they  meet 
a  set  of  rigid  criteria  governing  entrance 
into  the  program. 

Finally,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  directed  to  prepare  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  procurement  program.  The 
GAO  will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Govenunent  will  save  money  by  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  grantee  program,  and 
will  also  investigate  the  impact  of  the 
program  on  small  businesses  and  other 
business  interests.  This  report  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  July  1,  1973. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  bill  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

H.R.   16185 
A  bUl  to  require  •  study  of  the  practices,  pol- 
Iclea,  and  procedures  of   all   Oovermnent 
•genclem  relating  to  the  availability  of  cer- 
tain goods   and  services   through   Federal 
supply  and  service  sources,  to  amend  the 
Inderal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  permit  certain  grantees 
and   contractors   of   Government   agencies 
to    procure    certain    goods    and    services 
through     Federal     supply     and     service 
sources,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That    the 
Comptroller  General  shall  conduct  a  study 
of  all  practices,  policies,  and  procedures  of 
Federal   executive   agencies   relating   to   the 
use  of  Federal  supply  and  service  sources,  as 
denned  In  section  201(f)(3)   of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  by  prime  grantees  and  price  cost  reim- 
bursement contractors  of  those  agencies.  Not 
later  than  July  1,  1973,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth,  for  each  agency — 

( 1 )  the  total  cost  to  the  agency  of  making 
such  supply  and  service  sources  available  to 
such  grantees  and  contractors; 

(3)  comprehensive  statistical  measure  of 
any  adverse  competitive  effects  caused  by  the 
availability  of  such  sources  to  small  business 
concerns  or  to  any  other  significant  segment 
of  the  business  community:  and 

(3)  the  reduction  In  cost  to  such  grantees 
or  contractors  resulting  from  the  availability 
of  such  sources. 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  481)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
ending  on  October  1,  1973,  each  executive 
agency  shall,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  authorize  prime  grantees  and  prime  cost 
reimbursement  contractors  of  that  agency  to 


use  Federal  supply  and  service  sources  if  the 
head  of  the  executive  agency  Involved  deter- 
mines that — 

"(A)  the  use  of  such  source  is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Government; 

"(B)  such  use  would  lower  the  cost  of  pur- 
chased Items  to  the  grantee  or  contractor: 
and 

"(C)  supplies  or  services  sought  are  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  of  grant  or  contract. 

Any  determination  by  an  agency  head  made 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  grantee  or  con- 
tractor. 

"  (2 )  Any  prime  grantee  or  prime  cost  reim- 
bursement contractor  who  was  lawfxUly  using 
Federal  supply  and  service  sources  on  July 
1,  1972.  shall  be  eligible  to  continue  such  use 
during  the  period  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
without  regard  to  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  an  agency  head  under  such  para- 
graph. Such  eligibility  shall  terminate  on 
October  1.  1973. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sulasection, 
the  term  'Federal  supply  and  service  sources' 
includes  Government  vehicles  and  related 
Government  services,  and  the  Federal  Tele- 
communications System." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  bill  is  a  rea- 
sonable means  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
Federal  grantees  without  indefinitely  ex- 
tending the  program.  However,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  GAO  study  will 
prove  tliat  the  grantee  program  is  a  valu- 
able and  money-saving  program,  both 
from  the  perspective  of  the  grantees  and 
the  communities  they  serve,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  taxpayers  who 
support  it. 

MASSIVE  TAXPAYERS'  REVOLT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Galifi- 
ANAKis)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  we  are  witnessing 
a  massive  taxpayers'  revolt  in  the  United 
States  today.  For  years  concerned  citi- 
zens have  voiced  their  opposition  to  a  tax 
system  they  perceived  as  luifair  and  in- 
equitable. As  recently  as  1969,  Congress 
attempted  to  alleviate  some  of  these  in- 
justices. But  it  was  not  long  before  we 
in  Congress  heard  the  public's  reaction  to 
these  measures.  The  American  people 
told  us  then,  and  their  cries  across  the 
land  are  telling  us  now,  we  did  not  do 
enough,  we  must  go  farther. 

The  American  people  are  raising  le- 
gitimate questions  about  the  inequities  in 
our  present  system  of  taxation.  They  are 
asking  the  right  questions,  but  unfor- 
tunately no  one  knows  the  right  an- 
swers. Tax  reform  is  a  complex  and  dif- 
ficult issue.  There  are  many  instances 
where  enacted  provisions  were  designed 
to  do  one  thing  and  ended  up  doing  pre- 
cisely the  opposite.  When  President 
Nixon  proposed  the  job  development 
credit,  he  stated  that — 

It  would  provide  the  strongest  short-term 
Incentive  in  our  history  to  Invest  in  new 
machinery  and  equipment  that  will  create 
new  Jobs. 

Yet  a  recent  study  of  this  provision 
has  shown  that  after  a  2V2-year  period, 
unemployment  will  be  reduced  by  only 
0.3  percent,  while  its  long-term  effect  will 
be  to  increase  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct by  a  sizable  0.6  percent.  It  is  an  ex- 


tremely difficult  task  to  predict  accu- 
rately how  a  specific  tax  measure  will  af- 
fect the  economy. 

Right  now  before  the  Congress  are  a 
multitude  of  proposals  dealing  with  just 
this  area.  And  yet  if  each  of  these  pro- 
posals are  examined  closely,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  practically  every  bill  ap- 
proaches tax  reform  from  a  different 
perspective.  The  whole  range  of  possible 
action  is  covered.  At  one  end  of  the  spec- 
trum there  is  the  call  for  the  termination 
of  all  tax  preferences,  and  on  the  other 
end,  there  are  those  who  favor  action 
that  would  amend,  revise  or  repeal  only 
individual  provisions  that  they  have  de- 
termined to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  effect 
of  all  these  various  proposals  has  been 
to  confuse  the  Congress,  not  enlighten  it. 

The  bill  which  I  am  now  offering  for 
your  consideration  is  designed  to  end  this 
confusion.  This  bill  asks  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  commission,  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  the  executive  branch,  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  equal  participation  by  private  cit- 
izens selected  by  these  respective  bodies. 
This  commission  would  be  required  to 
make  specific  recommendations  for  each 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Such  recommendations  would  expressly 
state  whether  a  particular  provision 
should  be  continued  as  is,  modified  in  a 
specific  respect,  or  repealed  outright. 
This  commission  would  be  empowered  to 
hold  hearings  across  the  country,  exam- 
ining this  issue  with  businessmen  and 
academicians,  and  all  Americans  who 
want  their  voices  heard.  This  commission 
would  be  required  to  submit  its  findings 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  December 
31,  1973. 

To  act  responsibly.  Congress  must  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems. Since  1969  the  most  extensive  study 
made  was  released  last  month  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  And  this 
study  only  dealt  ■with  seven  provisions. 
One  might  Imagine  that  such  a  report 
would  have  reached  clear  cut  conclusions. 
This  was  not  the  case.  The  chairman  of 
that  committee,  offered  the  following 
comment  upon  the  release  of  the  study: 

While  these  studies  were  conducted  by 
highly  competent  professional  economists, 
there  Is  no  unanimous  opinion  within  the 
economic  community.  I  hope  these  studies 
wUl  stimulate  debate  and  public  discussion 
on  this  important  subject  of  tax  reform. 

A  well  balanced  panel  such  as  I've  sug- 
gested would  provide  this  badly  needed 
public  forum,  as  well  as  a  fresh  new 
perspective  in  this  area. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  this  approach  is 
the  best  means  for  insuring  our  people 
that  the  steps  we  do  take,  are  the  steps 
we  should  take. 


BLACK  DEATH  AT  BLACKSVILLE 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Thomas  N.  Bethell,  the  author 
of  "Coal  Patrol,"  has  produced  another 
fine  piece  of  reporting  in  connection  with 
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the  fire  at  Blacksvllle  No.  1  Mine  in  West 
Virginia  which  resulted  In  the  deaths  of 
nine  coal  miners.  The  article  follows: 
Report  FaoM  Blacksville  No.  1 

Blacksvillk.  W.  Va.,  Sunday,  JiUy  23, 
1972.— Fire  burns  650  feet  below,  and  on  the 
surface,  under  the  broiling  sun,  you  can  see 
the  thick  dark  smoke  rushing  upward 
through  the  exhaust  fan.  A  few  yards  away, 
one  of  the  fourteen  rescue  crews  at  the  scene 
goes  slowly  down  Into  the  mine  aboard  an 
elevator,  making  last-minute  adjustments  to 
back-pack  breathing  gear  and  helmet  lights. 

The  crew  that  has  just  come  out  is  quiet 
and  grim:  the  men  are  realists;  they  don't  be- 
lieve that  the  nine  miners  trapped  under- 
ground could  possibly  be  alive.  The  rescuers 
will  go  on  looking  as  long  as  possible,  but  the 
fire  is  running  out  of  control  and  the  mine 
atmo^here  Is  lethal  with  carbon  monoxide. 
The  miners  underground  were  equipped  with 
W-«&  self-rescuers — breathing  gear  capable 
Ol  sustaining  them  for  sixty  minutes  in  car- 
bon Doonoxlde  concentrations  of  two  per 
cent.  The  percentage  Is  much  higher  than 
that,  according  to  the  rescue  crewmen:  and 
the  flre  has  been  burning  for  eighteen 
hours  .  .  . 

In  the  parking  lot  the  weary  rescue  crew- 
men stand  in  the  beat  and  dust  and  spit  on 
the  ground,  trying  to  clear  their  lungs:  they 
aren't  saying  m.uch:  there  isn't  aU  that  much 
to  say:  It  has  all  been  said  before.  This  Isn't 
Just  another  mine  disaster.  It's  a  Consol  dis- 
aster, and  It's  not  unexpected:  at  least  that's 
what  these  men  tell  you.  These  particular 
men  don't  work  for  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany, but  they  know  Conaol  by  reputation,  as 
everybody  does  in  northern  West  Virginia: 
(ToDsol  Is  king  around  here  and  has  never 
been  hesitant  about  letting  people  know  it. 
Tou  work  in  Consol's  mines  and  live  in  Con- 
sol's  towns  and  shop  in  Consol's  stores  and 
vote  for  ConscH's  candidates.  And  when  you 
mine  coal  tor  Consol  you  feel  the  pressure  all 
the  time.  "They  want  that  coal  coming  out 
of  there,"  says  Bon  Statler,  who  works  at  the 
Blacksville  No.  1  mine,  "and  they  don't  want 
you  slowing  things  down.  Not  for  any  reason." 

BlacksvUle  No.  1  Is  a  new  mine,  planned 
as  something  of  a  showcase  of  modern  tech- 
nology. Development  began  in  the  svunmcr  of 
1968,  and  the  first  train  loaded  with  coal  left 
the  mine  In  late  March  1969,  headed  for  East 
Coast  power  plants.  That  first  summer  of 
production,  the  mine  employed  150  men.  De- 
velopment of  a  twin  mine,  Blacksvllle  No.  2, 
was  launched,  and  Consol  officials  projected 
full  development  of  both  mines  by  early  1973. 
At  that  time,  both  mines  would  employ  about 
500  men  apiece,  producing  some  3,000,000 
tons  a  year  apiece,  ranking  them  among  the 
15  or  20  biggest  mines  in  the  U.S. 

But  plans  fell  behind  schedule.  By  this 
summer  BlacksvUle  No.  1  was  producing  4600 
tons  per  day,  for  an  annual  rate  of  900,000 
tons:  only  about  a  third  of  the  way  toward 
tv\\  production.  The  workforce,  however,  was 
up  to  330  (302  underground,  18  surface  work- 
ers), or  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  total 
force  projected  for  1973.  The  result:  low  pro- 
ductivity— a  relatively  large  workforce  pro- 
ducing relatively  little  coal. 

There  were  various  reasons.  Blacksvllle  No. 
1  is  a  longwall  mln*.  Longwall  mining,  al- 
though used  extensively  in  Europe,  is  new  to 
the  U.S.  and  Constd's  miners  had  trouble 
adapting  to  it.  Company  engineers  were  also 
unfamiliar  with  the  system.  And,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  workforce  was  composed  of  very 
young,  very  Inexperienced  miners.  At  con- 
siderable trouble  Consol  could  have  shifted  a 
few  veterans  from  other  nearby  mines  to 
Blacksville  No.  1  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
new  recruits.  But  the  company  hadn't  made 
a  habit  of  doing  that  In'  the  past,  and  didn't 
do  It  at  Blacksville.  So  the  great  majority 
of  men  working  at  this  new,  difficult  mine 
were  green.  For  example,  one  of  the  foremen, 
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Justin  Beach,  was  only  23,  and  his  only  ex- 
perience wtw  at  the  Blacksvllle  operation. 

Why  so  many  young  men  at  Blacksvllle? 
Again,  various  reasons.  In  the  ceaseless  cycle 
of  economic  upturns  and  downplunges  that 
characterizes  the  coal  Industry,  companies 
have  never  offered  a  steady  training  program 
and  the  labor  supply  fluctuates  wildly.  Con- 
sol might  have  bad  to  recruit  older  men  if 
the  national  employment  picture  were 
brighter,  but  these  days  a  young  West  Vir- 
ginian is  hard  pressed  to  find  work  at  the 
usual  places — the  factories  and  assembly 
lines  of  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago.  The 
typical  Blacksville  miner  fought  in  Vietnam, 
came  home,  went  Job-hunting,  came  up 
empty-handed.  But  the  mines  were  there, 
and  you  could  make  maybe  $40  a  day  under 
the  current  union  contract.  These  days  you 
don't  find  that  kind  of  money  anywhere  else 
m  West  Virginia:  if  you  could,  Consol  would 
have  a  rug^ged  time  trying  to  coax  men  into 
its  mines.  The  miners  at  Blacksville  went 
underground  mostly  with  no  intention  of 
spending  the  rest  of  their  lives  digging  coal. 
They  hope  to  make  a  small  pUe  of  money 
and  find  a  better  job  before  their  luck  runs 
out  and  the  law  of  averages  catches  up  and 
they  get  badly  hurt:  or  killed. 

nf    4    TEAKS,    leS    DCAD 

The  law  of  averages  catches  up  with  Con- 
sol miners  with  brutal  regularity  and  fre- 
quency. It  caught  78  of  them  at  Parmlngton 
m  1968  in  a  single  massive  blast.  In  all,  97 
Consol  miners  died  on  the  job  that  year.  In 
1969,  with  no  major  disaster,  21  Consol 
miners  died.  The  figure  was  17  the  next  year. 
It  dropped  to  9  In'  1971,  the  best  year  Consol 
had  had  since  1962.  But  in  1972  the  picture 
was  bleak  before  the  year  was  even  half 
over;  by  June  30,  12  Conaol  miners  had  been 
kUled.  Federal  mine  inspectors  in  West  Vir- 
ginia were  sending  reports  to  Bureau  cf 
Mines  headquarters  in  Washington,  showing 
with  startling  clarity  the  seriousness  of  the 
safety  problem  at  Consol's  mines:  In  the  first 
6  months  of  1972,  they  had  found  thousands 
of  violations  of  the  1969  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  U  Safety  Act,  and  In  104  cases  had 
judged  those  violations  sertous  enough  to 
warrant  ordering  all  the  men  out  of  the 
mines  until  the  violations  were  corrected. 
Teams  of  inspectors  investigated  each  fatal 
accident.  Their  conclusions  followed  a  pat- 
tern that  hasn't  changed  in  the  pcuit  decade: 
in  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  fatalities, 
the  blame  lay  with  management.  A  senior 
Bureau  official,  asking  not  to  be  identified, 
says  that  Consol's  corporate  attitude  has  not 
improved  perceptibly  since  the  Farmlngton 
disaster.  "They  are."  he  says,  "the  same  ar- 
rogant bastards  as  always,  and  they  would 
rather  spend  their  money  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing in  Waaiiington  than  cleaning  up  their 
mines." 

You  hear  the  same  thing,  in  different  words, 
at  BlacksvUle.  Ron  Statler,  who  runs  a  con- 
tinuous-mining machine  at  Blacksvllle  No. 
1  and  serves  as  president  of  Union  Local  1588 
at  the  mine,  is  talking  with  Harry  Patrick, 
reform  candidate  for  UMW  International 
secretary-treasurer.  Patrick,  who  works  a  few 
miles  away  at  Bethlehem  Steel's  Barrackville 
mine,  is  explaining  son^  of  the  safety  pre- 
cautions used  at  Barrackville  to  prevent  mine 
fires.  Barrackville,  as  both  men  know,  has  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  safest  mines  in  the 
country,  partly  because  Patrick  and  the  other 
miners  there  are  single-mindedly  tough 
about  walking  out  over  safety  violations. 
Statler  Is  near  despair.  He  runs  a  tough  local, 
but  with  Consol  nothing  seems  to  work.  "I 
swear,"  he  says  to  Patrick.  "I  swear  that 
everything  Bethlehem  does,  these  sons  of 
bitches  do  just  the  opposite." 

The  mine  fire  started  at  about  8  p.m.  on 
July  22.  It  was  on  a  weekend  shift— Satur- 
day— and  no  coal  was  being  mined,  accord- 
ing to  the  company.  There  were  40  men  In 
the   mine.   Several  of  them  were  moving   a 


huge  continuous-mining  machine  from  one 
section  to  another.  Somehow  the  machine 
made  contact  with  an  energized  overhead 
troUey  wire.  Sparks  flew  wildly  in  the  dark 
passageway.  Coal  dust,  hydraulic  fluid,  and 
accumulated  grease  on  the  machine  began 
burning.  Cue  ol  the  men  reportedly  tried  to 
disconnect  the  power  at  a  nearby  circuit- 
breaker,  but  the  breaker  failed  to  function. 
Sc»ne  minutes  later,  men  working  elsewhere 
noticed  the  smoke  rolling  past  them  as  it 
was  sucked  through  the  mine's  ventilation 
system.  They  plioned  in  to  the  mine  dis- 
patcher. The  stories  conflict  at  this  point.  In 
some  versions,  they  were  told  not  to  worry, 
that  everj'thing  was  under  control.  In  other 
versions,  they  were  told  to  stay  where  they 
were  and  await  further  instructions.  There 
weren't  any  further  instructions.  The  com- 
munications system  went  dead,  presumably 
because  the  spreading  fire  burned  it  out.  No- 
body heard  from  the  missing  miners  again. 

It  was  more  than  two  hours  after  the  fire 
broke  out  before  anybody  from  Consol  noti- 
fied the  Btireau  of  Mines.  By  that  time  peo- 
ple in  the  town  of  Blacksvllle  were  already 
hearing  rumors  that  something  was  wrong 
In  the  mine,  and  an  editor  a  few  miles  away 
in  Morgantown  was  asking  one  of  his  re- 
porters to  find  out  what  was  going  cm.  The 
reporter  couldn't  get  anyone  at  the  com- 
pany to  tell  him.  TTie  confusion  continued 
Into  the  night.  It  grew  worse  as  West  Vir- 
ginia officialdom  got  Into  the  act.  Dispatched 
by  Governor  Arch  Moore,  press  officer  Norman 
Tost  told  reporters  that  the  flre  was  under 
control,  and  everyone  was  safe. 

After  the  Buffalo  Creek  flood  In  February. 
It  was  Yost  who  told  repwrters  that  some  30 
to  35  people  who  had  been  presumed  dead 
had  miraculously  found  shelter  In  a  cave  and 
had  been  discovered  there,  shivering  and 
hungry  but  unharmed,  two  days  later  when 
rescuers  reached  their  refuge.  The  story 
turned  out  to  be  completely  without  founda- 
tion. At  Blacksvllle,  Yost's  report  on  the  flre 
and  the  miners  turned  out  the  same  way. 

The  West  Virginia  state  mining  law,  re- 
vised exactly  twelve  months  ago,  Is  explicit 
on  the  subject  of  how  to  move  machinery. 
Section  22-2-«  spells  it  out:  ".  .  .  When 
equipment  Is  being  transported  or  trammed, 
no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  be  In  by  the 
equipment  In  the  ventilating  split  that  is 
passing  over  the  equipment."  Even  though 
that  language  wouldn't  mean  much  to  a  lay- 
man, Ron  Statler  and  many  of  the  other  men 
In  Local  1588  know  the  statute  by  heart, 
practically  word  for  word.  In  a  coal  mine,  air 
Is  sucked  through  the  otherwise  draftless  cor- 
ridors by  powerful  fans.  To  be  "Inby"  a  ma- 
chine means,  basically,  to  be  downwind  of  it. 
If  the  machine  catches  flre,  anyone  inby  It 
will  be  caught  by  the  smoke,  the  fumes, 
and — most  lethally — the  odorless  carbon 
monoxide  that  replaces  oxygen  in  a  blaze. 
Continuous  mining  machines  are  huge  af- 
fairs; they  take  up  almost  all  the  available 
airspace  In  a  mine  passageway.  There  were 
9  men  Inby  the  mining  machine  when  it 
caught  flre.  The  passageway  was  blocked;  the 
air  around  them  quickly  fouled.  They  had  no 
escape.  Thirty-one  men  outby  the  machine — 
upwind  of  It,  In  other  words — managed  to 
get  out  of  the  mine. 

David  Smith,  the  chief  of  a  rescue  crew 
from  a  nearby  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Company 
mine,  was  Irate  atx>ut  the  flre  when  he  talked 
to  Harry  Patrick  and  UMW  presidential  can- 
didate Arnold  Miller  about  it  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  He,  too,  knows  the  state  law  by 
heart.  He  and  his  buddies  have  fought  East- 
em's  management  over  the  same  issue  and 
have  tried  to  get  help  from  United  Mine 
Workers  headquarters  In  Washington.  There's 
been  no  response.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
UMW  District  31  president  Leonard  Pnako- 
vlch  showed  up  at  Blacksvllle  to  confer  with 
mine  officials.  The  Eastern  rescue  crewmen 
ignored  him  and  went  out  of  their  way  to 
Ulk  with  Miller  and  Patrick.  Pnakovlch  is  an 
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appointee  of  UMW  president  Tony  Boyle; 
Miller  and  Patrick,  along  with  Mike  Trbovlch, 
are  running  to  unseat  Boyle  In  the  upcom- 
ing court-ordered  UMW  election.  "We  want 
you  to  win,"  Smith  told  Miller.  He  waved  his 
arm  angrily  In  the  direction  or  the  dirty 
brown  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  exhaust  fan. 
"There's  not  a  damn  thing  going  to  be  done 
about  situations  like  this  until  we  get  some- 
body m  there  who's  not  afraid  to  tell  these 
damn  companies  where  they  get  off." 

There  were  rumors  that  Boyle  might  be 
coming  to  the  mine  by  helicopter.  The  miners 
talking  with  Miller  and  Patrick  said  they 
wished  he  would.  But  they  didn't  think  it  was 
likely.  Local  1588.  said  Statler,  Is  solidly 
against  Boyle.  "We  haven't  forgotten  Parm- 
Ington,"  Statler  said.  It  was  while  78  men 
were  still  trapped  underground  In  Consol's 
Parmlngton  mine  that  Boyle  arrived  and  told 
reporters  that  Consol  was  "safety-minded" 
and  "cooperative."  "Like  to  see  him  come  fly- 
ing m  here  and  say  that  today, '  Statler  said. 
"He  wouldn't  get  out  alive."  But  no  helicop- 
ter appeared  bearing  Boyle,  and  from  his  of- 
fice In  Washington,  no  statements  were  Is- 
sued. 

KEEP    THE    PRESS    OTTT 

Halfway  up  the  access  road  to  the  mine 
there  U  a  cluster  of  sUte  police  cars.  One 
trooper  says  they  are  there  at  the  Instruc- 
tions of  Governor  Moore,  another  that  they 
are  there  at  the  request  of  Consolidation 
Coal  Company.  Either  explanation  Is  pos- 
sible; Moore  had  his  troopers  close  off  access 
to  Buffalo  Creek  after  the  disastrous  February 
flood,  and  Consol  learned  after  Its  1968  dis- 
aster at  Parmlngton  that  It  is  bad  for  public 
relations  to  let  reporters  get -too  close  to  a 
mine.  Now  the  company  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
prepare  a  manual  for  its  public  relations  men 
to  use  during  awkward  moments.  The  watch- 
word: keep  the  press  out.  At  Blacksvllle,  the 
manual  Is  being  followed.  By  pure  luck,  two 
reporters  elude  the  blockade.  We  poke  around 
briefly  In  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  mine  of- 
fice, where  the  rescue  operations  are  being 
directed.  There  Is  a  constant  coming  and  go- 
ing of  sweaty,  weary  men.  Pederal  ofBclals  are 
asking  for  Information  on  the  mine's  ven- 
tilation system.  By  now,  late  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, there's  no  sign  that  anyone  Is  holding 
out  much  hope.  And  It's  obvious  why  the 
press  Is  excluded :  they  woiUd.  of  course,  get 
underfoot,  but  beyond  that,  there  would  be 
Image  problems.  Without  actually  seeing  the 
mine  ofBce,  your  mind's  eye  forms  the  Im- 
pression of  a  military  command  post,  func- 
tioning with  the  precision  of  drill  team* 

It's  not  like  that.  The  scene  seems  sur- 
prisingly disorganized  and  casual  and  aim- 
less. Near  a  Coke  cooler,  two  state  troopers, 
fatbellled   and   perspiring,   are   telling  each 
other  jokes.  Rescue  crewmen  are  slumped, 
exbamted,  at  a  Uble.  It  Is  aU  sweat  and 
grime  except  for  John  Corcoran,  the  presi- 
dent of  Consol.  who  has  somehow  escaped  the 
heat  and  the  dust.  His  lightly-striped  shirt 
Is  unsolled;  the  cuffs  aren't  even  rolled  up; 
his  pln-strlpe  pants  are  stUl  holding  their 
press;  there  Is  a  fine  shine  on  his  shoes.  He 
walks  out  of  the  building  accompanied  by 
an  aide  and  heads  across  a  parking  lot.  Com- 
ing in  the  other  direction  are  half  a  dozen 
women — relatives   of   the   men   trapped    In 
the  mine.  They  are  keeping  a  vigil  In  another 
mine  buUdlng  provided  by  the  company — a 
place  where,  as  It  happens,  the  press  cannot 
get  at  them.  The  women  cross  the  lot  and 
stand  In  the  dvist  talking  to  John  Corcoran 
for  a  few  moments,  maybe  a  minute.  He  con- 
tinues on  his  way,  talking  to  his  aide  again. 
The   women  continue  on   their  way,  more 
slowly.  They  are  bareheaded  In  the  broiling 
sun,  two  of  them  staring  ahead  at  nothing, 
another  looking  down  at  the  ground,  hardly 
moving.  She  Is  very  pale;  not  quite  crying. 
Later  we  drive  slowly  away  from  the  mine 
In  Ron  Statler's  car,  past  the  gumchewlng 
trooper  who  leans  down  to  stare  Into  the  car 


suspiciously  as  we  go  by.  Arnold  Miller  and 
Harry  Patrick  are  fuming.  They  have  been 
briefed  by  Bureau  of  Mines  officials  and  have 
talked  at  length  with  men  from  the  rescue 
crews   and   they   know   that   the   9   missing 
miners  will  not  be  rescued  unless  there  Is  a 
Grade  A  miracle,  and  they  are  both  veteran 
miners  who  don't  like  to  rely  too  much  on 
miracles.  They  know  the  fire  could  have  been 
avoided — the   overhead   trolley   wire   should 
have   been  de-energized   before   the  mining 
machine  was  towed  underneath  it;   circuit- 
breakers  ought   to  have   tripped   out   auto- 
matically, in  any  case,  when  the  contact  was 
made  between  machine  and  wire.  But  the 
breakers   didn't   trip    and    both    Miller   and 
Patrick   are  sure   they  know  why:    because 
somebody  had  wired  around  them.  It's  all 
too  common  In  mines — the  current's  always 
getting    overloaded,    and    when    a    circuit- 
breaker  trips  long  minutes  are  lost  re-setting 
them  and  reducing  the  power  load.  What 
bothers  Miller  and  Patrick  most  is  not  that 
companies  do  this  kind  of  thing;  they  expect 
as  much.  It's  that  the  UMW  bosses  in  Wash- 
ington won't  do  anything  about  it.  Nobody 
wants  to  be  called  strike-happy,  but  Miller 
and  Patrick  both  know  that  If  they  were 
running  the  union  there  would  be  a  day  of 
mourning  all  across  the  coalfields — a  mass 
walklng-out,  a  hundred  thousand  men  stay- 
ing home,  the  precious  coal  staying  under- 
ground. "If  they  want  the  coal,  they  can 
come  and  dig  It  themselves."  That's  the  kind 
of  gauntlet  John  L.  Lewis  xised  to  delight  in 
flinging  down  at  the  feet  of  the  coal  opera- 
tors. A  reporter  In  the  back  seat  thinks  of 
John  Corcoran  trudging  underground  In  his 
pin-stripe  suit,  with  a  pick  and  a  shovel, 
and  wishes  he  would  live  to  see  the  day. 

"IMMINENT    DANCEB"    ...    19    TIMES 

The  big  rich  coal  seams  of  northern  West 
Virginia  are  full  of  a  silent,  odorless  peril 
called  methane,  a  gas  formed — like  coal — by 
the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  It  never 
posed  a  threat  to  anyone  for  millions  of 
years  because  It  is  harmless  unless  mixed 
with  air,  and  there  was  no  air  In  the  coal 
seams  until  men  began  digging  mines.  Dur- 
ing the  past  half -century,  however,  methane 
explosions  have  accounted  for  a  high  per- 
cenUge  of  the  more  than  100,000  miners  who 
have  been  killed  In  mine  accidents.  Finally 
in  1969  with  the  passage  of  the  new  federal 
coal  law.  It  became  mandatory  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  to  spot-check  at  least  once  every 
five  working  days  all  mines  In  which  more 
than  a  million  cubic  feet  of  methane  Is 
liberated  per  day. 

Consol's  BlacksvUle  No.  1  Is  one  of  the  most 
gassy  mines  In  the  country,  as  It  happens, 
so  It  has  seen  Its  share  of  inspections  since 
1969.  Checking  electrical  equipment,  venti- 
lation, coal-dust  control,  cable-splices,  slop- 
py maintenance  and  everything  else  that 
might  contribute  to  an  explosion  (with  cer- 
tain concentrations  of  methane,  all  It  takes 
Is  the  smallest  spark),  the  federal  inspectors 
have  cited  the  mine  for  violations  of  law  no 
less  than  485  times. 

Up  to  the  day  of  the  fire,  inspectors  had 
visited  Blacksvllle  No.  1  129  times.  On  19 
occasions  they  had  ordered  the  men  out 
of  the  mine  after  discovering  violations  seri- 
ous enough  to  create  an  "inuninent  danger," 
In  the  langtiage  of  the  law.  The  men  In  Lo- 
cal 1588  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  In- 
spectors (some  of  them,  the  men  say,  are 
too  cozy  with  the  mine  management)  but 
generally  they  are  glad  to  have  them  around; 
they  act  as  a  brake  on  the  production-happy 
people  who  run  Consol. 

Inspectors  were  in  the  mine  as  recently  as 
July  20.  two  days  before  the  fire  broke  out. 
They  ran  a  spot  check  in  one  working  sec- 
tion— not  the  same  section  In  which  the 
men  were  to  be  trapped — and  wTote  up  a 
violation  notice  for  "excessive  accumulations 
of  loose  coarse  coal.  oil.  and  grea.se  on  and 


around  the  controls  and  traction  motor  of 
the  continuous  mining  machine." 

"I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that's  a  common 
problem  at  Consol  mines,"  an  inspector 
wotild  comment  later.  "I  think  It's  an  Indi- 
cation that  they  Just  don't  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  your  basic  maintenance.  Any  kind 
of  down-time  on  a  machine  cuts  into  your 
production,  you  see.  Well,  it's  taking  a  risk 
to  let  that  stuff  build  up  on  a  machine.  It's 
dangerous,  it  can  flash  up  fast  and  bum  like 
holy  hell  and  you  won't  be  able  to  get  near 
it  for  the  heat.  So  we  cite  them  for  it,  but 
they  go  right  on  doing  it." 

Alan  Cole,  a  Bureau  of  Mines  information 
officer,  says  that  Blacksvllle  No.  1  had  been 
cited  for  accumulations  of  flammable  mate- 
rials 24  times — an  Indication  that  mine  man- 
agement did  Indeed  tend  to  Ignore  the  cita- 
tions. Maybe  It  was  because  of  a  sense  of 
security.  For  all  the  safety  violations,  the 
mine  had  a  good  record,  by  Industry  stand- 
ards. In  lost-time  injuries.  There  had  been 
only  one  fatal  accident — in  1969 — and  in 
1971  the  mine  had  an  accident  frequency 
rate  of  5.8  per  million  man-hours,  which  was 
far  superior  to  the  Industry  average  of  41.6. 
Some  of  the  men  at  Local  1588  say  that's  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  let  themselves  get 
pushed  into  taking  obvious  risks. 

But  in  any  event  risks  were  there,  and 
the  Inspectors  kept  running  across  them.  On 
July  20.  for  example,  the  mine  was  cited 
not  only  for  unacceptable  dust  and  oil  ac- 
cumulation but  for  other  hazards  as  well: 
a  methane  monitor  was  not  functioning,  and 
a  circuit-breaker  on  a  continuous-miner 
wouldn't  de-energlze  the  power  when  it  was 
placed  in  the  "off"  position — Indicating,  most 
probably,  that  it  had  been  tampered  with. 
Without  having  seen  the  inspection  report. 
Arnold  MUler  and  Harry  Patrick  would  lat- 
er conclude,  on  their  own,  that  the  same 
thing  had  contributed  to  the  fatal  fire. 

Only  weeks  from  now,  after  the  post-dis- 
aster Investigation  has  been  completed,  will 
anyone  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  whether 
that  conclusion  Is  correct.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, a  search  through  available  federal  rec- 
ords turns  up  a  staggering  account  of  end- 
lessly repeated  violations — seemingly  an  In- 
vitation to  disaster.  In  April,  for  example, 
checking  the  sections  where  the  disaster 
would  later  occur,  inspectors  docked  Consol 
for  Improperly  grounded  electrical  equip- 
ment, Inadequate  ventilation,  and  excessive 
dust.  Other  reports  show  citations  for  simi- 
lar offenses  and  for  others:  three  locomotives 
operating  without  brakes,  an  emergency  es- 
capeway  not  being  maintained,  a  fire  extin- 
guisher missing  from  a  personnel  carrier, 
dust  building  up  around  conveyor  belts,  a 
shuttle-car  power  cable  making  contact  with 
a  high-voltage  line,  excessive  accimiulations 
of  oil  on  the  continuous-miner  in  section 
A-3  (Where  the  disaster  occxured).  In  Jan- 
uary an  inspector  pulled  all  the  men  out  of 
the  mine  after  discovering  dangerous  dust 
levels  In  A-3  and  other  sections.  Other  in- 
spectors at  other  times  chided  Consol  for  not 
installing  fire  hoses.  Over  and  over  the 
company  was  cited  for  inadequate  ventila- 
tion. The  list  goes  on;  the  file  at  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  is  as  thick  as  half  a  dozen 
Sunday  papers. 

INrriATIVE  AND  ECONOMIC  ACHIEVEMENT 

But  you  are  going  to  have  to  produce  more 
than  a  foot-thick  file  before  Howard  Harde.sty 
will  be  Impressed.  He  is  Just  plain  bored  with 
this  kind  of  thing.  "Those  who  hammer  away 
at  the  business  community."  he  says,  "are 
for  the  most  part  a  negative  lot.  They  reject, 
and  they  rebuke,  and  they  reproach,  and  they 
frequently  view  with  alarm,  but  hardly  ever 
do  they  come  up  with  anything  construc- 
tive." 

Howard  Hardesty  is  happy  with  a  term  he 
has  coined  for  the  critics  of  the  coal  Industry. 
"If  you  accept  'entrepreneur'  as  the  generic 
term  for  'businessman,'  perhaps  we  can  refer 
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to  these  single-minded,  persistent,  and  to- 
tally myopic  critics  of  businessmen  as  anti- 
preneurs."  Antlpreneurs,  he  says,  are  "active 
today  as  never  before  .  .  .  they  are  changing 
some  basic  attitudes  In  this  country.  They 
are  converting  the  United  States  of  America 
from  a  nation  that  once  respected  initiative 
and  economic  achievement  ...  to  a  nation 
that  imputes  to  its  businessmen  the  most 
venal  motives  and  most  despicable  conduct." 
Howard  Hardesty,  for  one,  has  no  patience 
with  such  people. 

Understandably,  because  he  himself  is  filled 
with  respect  for  initiative  and  economic 
achievement,  having  built  a  highly  successful 
career  on  them.  He  was  just  another  lawyer 
once,  practicing  in  Fairmont,  not  far  from 
Blaclcsville.  moving  easily  in  the  political 
swim  of  northern  West  Virginia,  but  not 
much  noticed  elsewhere.  Then,  in  1961.  he 
was  appointed  state  tax  commissioner,  serv- 
ing in  the  administration  of  Governor  W.  W. 
Barron.  During  his  18  months  in  office,  he 
set  up  a  revised  system  of  property  appraisal. 
The  most  valuable  property  in  West  Virginia 
is  coal  and  the  largest  owner  of  coal  is  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company.  When  Mr.  Hardesty 
left  office,  he  went  directly  to  work  for  Consol 
as  its  general  counsel.  He  moved  up  rapidly, 
becoming  a  \'lce  president  In  1965,  executive 
vice  president  In  1966. 

That  was  the  year  when  Consol  merged 
with  Continental  Oil  Company  to  create  the 
largest  oil-coal  combine  in  the  United  States, 
and  Howard  Hardesty  was  one  of  the  key 
people  in  negotiations.  The  merger  called 
upon  all  his  skills  as  a  tax  expert,  since  it 
was  important  to  negotiate  a  sale  in  which 
taxes  on  Consol's  $446.1  million  in  assets 
could  be  minimized.  The  sale  went  through, 
resulting  in  what  then  Senator  Albert  Gore 
would  later  call  "one  of  the  greatest  tax 
dodges  in  history." 

Howard  Hardesty  was  the  only  Consol  ex- 
ecutive who  went  directly  into  the  upper 
echelons  of  Continental  Oil.  becoming  senior 
vice  president  in  1968,  with  responsibility 
for  "government  relations  and  public  affairs." 
Continental's  government  relations,  as  he 
happily  discovered,  are  conducted  at  a  pretty 
rarefied  level.  Leonard  McCollum.  the  com- 
pany's long-time  chairman,  has  been  a  lead- 
ing member  of  what  Is  probably  Washing- 
ton's most  influential  lobby — the  American 
Petroleum  Institute — but  on  a  personal  level 
he  is  also  a  warm  admirer  of  President  Nixon 
and  in  1968  he  collaborated  closely  with  Re- 
publican Party  chairman  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
to  raise  many  millions  of  dollars  in  contribu- 
tions from  friendly  oilmen.  Morton  is  now 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  directly  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  nines;  no  one.  of  course, 
would  accuse  anybody  of  influence-peddling, 
but  just  in  case  there  was  any  doubt  about 
Mr.  McCollum's  continuing  loyalties,  he  put 
together  a  party  in  Texas  last  winter  and 
raised  $5  million  for  the  President's  1972 
campaign  in  a  single  evening.  That  may  have 
been  an  example  of  the  kind  of  "initiative 
and  economic  achievement"  that  Howard 
Hardesty  understandably  admires;  it  certain- 
ly ought  to  make  "government  relations" 
easier. 

There  are.  however,  other  sources  of 
strength  to  fall  back  on,  just  In  case.  Con- 
tinental's president,  John  McLean,  is  co- 
chairman  of  the  National  Petroleum  Coim- 
cil,  the  quasi-official  body  that  determines, 
among  other  things,  national  policies  on 
matters  relating  to  oil — and,  since  oil  com- 
panies are  also  coal  and  uranium  and  gas 
CMnpanies,  policies  related  to  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  energy.  The  other  co-chairman  is 
Hollis  M.  Dole,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Mineral  Resources.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  is  part  of  his  division.  When  Mr.  Dole's 
Immediate  predecessors  left  government 
service,  they  went  directly  Into  the  oU  in- 
dustry; Mr.  Dole  will  not  discuss  reports  that 
he  is  headed  there  too.  should  Mr.  Nixon  be 
defeated  in  November.  But  he  cannot  be  un- 


aware of  the  financial  Incentives  Involved. 
John  McLean,  for  example,  is  paid  more 
money  than  President  Nixon,  and  Howard 
Hardesty  is  paid  almost  as  much.  It  isn't 
unreasonable  for  Mr.  Dole  to  be  looking 
ahead  to  a  day  when  he  can  double  his 
salary  .  .  .  but  that  probably  has  nothing  to 
do  with  his  persistent  silence  as  one  disaster 
after  another  ufBlcts  the  mineral  industries. 

"Government  relations"  operate  at  many 
levels.  Down  a  rung  from  Hollis  Dole  is  Elburt 
Osborn,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines — again.  a  Presidential  appointee 
whose  future  depends  in  part  on  the  election 
this  November.  There  have  been  reports  that 
Dr.  Osborn  is  on  close  terms  with  Consolida- 
tion president  John  Corcoran  (who  doesn't 
make  as  much  as  President  Nixon,  but,  at 
$150,000  makes  more  than  four  times  as 
much  as  Dr.  Osborn,  at  $36,000).  They  have 
been  seen,  for  example,  dining  out  together 
in  Washington,  accompanied  by  other  in- 
fluential coal-industry  men.  After  persistent 
questioning,  the  Infc^niation  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  will  relay  only  the  informa- 
tion that  Dr.  Osborn  has  met  Mr.  Corcoran 
and  other  coal  men  "a  few  times."  "Although 
they  were  dinner  meetings,  they  were  not 
social  affairs,"  the  Bureau  says,  adding  that 
Dr.  Osborn  was  interested  in  hearing  abDut 
industry's  problems  In  complying  with  the 
federal  coal  law — a  subject. that  presumably 
could  have  been  discussed  just  as  well  In  his 
ofHce.  "Some  of  the  meetings  were  held  *t  the 
Metropolitan  Club  in  Washington."  the  Bu- 
reau says,  and  "one  meeting  was  hosted  at 
the  Cosmos  Club." 

Perhaps  nothing  of  this  smacks  of  favorit- 
ism. But,  for  the  record,  it  might  be  noted 
tiiat  Dr.  Osborn  has  never  Invited  Ron 
Statler  to  the  Cosmos  Club.  Or  Arnold 
Miller;  or  Harry  Patrick;  or  Mike  Trbovlch. 

Pointing  out  this  kind  of  thing  marks  you 
as  an  "antipreneur"  in  Howard  Hardesty  s 
world.  Most  reporters  today,  he  says,  are 
"products  of  a  very  liberally-oriented  under- 
graduate school"  and  are  "totally  inexperi- 
enced in  business  affairs."  "It's  our  job,"  he 
told  the  American  Mining  Congress  a  few 
months  ago.  "to  give  them  a  true  insight  into 
what  goes  on."  Not  long  after  that  speech  was 
delivered,  a  reporter  in  West  Virginia,  Jim 
Haught,  xmearthed  a  fascinating  Insight  Into 
what  goes  on.  Poking  around  In  the  business 
affairs  of  Howard  Hardesty's  former  employer, 
ex-Governor  Barron  (who  has  since  gone  to 
jail,  for  bribing  the  foreman  of  a  jury  which 
was  considering  evidence  about  several 
dummy  corpc««tlons  that  Barron  created), 
Haught  discovered  that  In  1968  Barron  had 
secretly  worked  for  the  election  of  the  ctir- 
rent  Governor,  Arch  Moore — even  though 
Barron  Is  a  Democrat  and  Moore  is  a  Repub- 
lican who  had  often  denounced  Barron.  It 
appears  now  that  by  helping  Moore,  Barron 
hoped  for  Immunity  from  prosecution.  In 
any  event,  during  the  campaign  he  ap- 
proached former  Governor  Cecil  Underwood, 
who  is  a  Republican  but  an  old  foe  of  Moore's 
and  who  had  withheld  his  endorsement.  Ac- 
cording to  Haught,  Barron  promised  Under- 
wood a  lucrative  industry  job  if  he  would 
support  Moore.  Underwood  inquired  further 
and  found  that  the  Job  was  with  Consolida- 
tion Coal.  The  man  making  It  available — as 
Underwood  confirmed  when  Haught  asked 
him — was  Howard  Hardesty.  Underwood 
didn't  take  the  Job.  but  that's  not  really  the 
point.  Moore  is  now  the  Governor  of  West 
Virginia,  Hardesty  Is  the  second-ranking 
executive  In  the  most  powerful  company 
operating  In  West  Virginia,  and  when  you 
contemplate  the  failure  of  West  Virginia  to 
cope  with  the  fact  of  death  and  Injury  In  Its 
mines — well,  you  would  like  not  to  be  an 
antipreneur,  but  sometimes  it  gets  very,  very 
hard. 

Finally,  on  Monday  afternoon  methane 
Ignites  In  the  mine  and  there  is  an  explosion; 
then  a  second  explosion.  The  rescue  crews 
are  ordered  oirt  and  John  Corcoran  goes  to 


tell  the  press  that  the  mine  will  be  sealed 
shut,  with  its  9  victims  still  Inside.  "We  dare 
not  continue."  he  says,  and  there  is  no  one  t3 
argue  the  point.  It  is  by  now  much  too  la.e 
to  save  anyone  in  Blacksvllle  No.  1. 

The  Consol  Watchdog 

There  is  a  reason  for  unsafe  coal  mines. 
It  is  not  "inherent  danger,"  "an  act  of  God. " 
or  "the  miner's  fault."  It  is  that  some  com- 
panies do  not  care  enough  to  spend  the 
money  or  energy  to  make  their  mines  safe. 
Safety,  health  and  environmental  protection 
are  a  matter  of  attitude:  and  this  corpora- 
tion's attitude  ...  is  to  "get  out  the  coal  at 
all  costs."  The  costs  are  high:  death.  Inj'.r;-. 
disease,  destruction. 

The  angry  words  are  written  about  Con- 
solidation Coal  Company.  The  author  cf 
them,  a  young  lawyer  named  J.  Davitt  Mc- 
Ateer,  has  been  single-mindcdly  pursuing 
Consol's  management  for  more  than  two 
years,  running  a  one-man  campaign  for 
corporate  responSj^jiity.  McAteer  was  in  West 
Virginia  University  Law-  School  when  Consol's 
No.  9  mine  blew  up  a  few  miles  away  from 
his  home,  killing  78  miners.  Safety  wasn  t 
Just  an  abstract  issue.  Friends  that  he  grew 
up  with  went  into  the  mines;  Consol  miners 
came  to  trade  at  his  father's  store;  he  knew 
some  of  the  men  who  died  in  the  No  9  blast. 

In  1970  he  produced  a  mammoth  679-pa!:e 
report.  "Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  In 
West  Virginia" — the  first  attempt  to  piece 
together  a  comprehensive  look  at  the  in- 
dustry and  its  steely  grip  on  the  most  im- 
poverished state  in  Appalachia.  Now  he 
works  as  a  consultant  to  Ralph  Nader  at 
Nader's  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
in  Washington.  This  spring  he  startled  Con- 
sol officials  by  showing  up  at  the  company's 
annual  meeting  armed  with  a  "counter- 
annual  report"  documenting  the  side  of  the 
coal  Industry  that  stockholders  don't  hear 
about.  The  report  is  full  of  statistics  back- 
ing up  his  charge  that  Consol's  record  is  paxt 
of  "a  national  scandal."  Scattered  through  it, 
too,  are  abrupt  insights  into  what's  wrong — 
for  example,  this  young  miner  talking  about 
Consol's  "training  program":  "I  was  assigned 
to  work  with  this  old  guy.  The  first  day  it 
was  dark,  dusty  and  noisy.  He  told  me  a 
couple  of  things  bu*  I  couldn't  hear  Lim. 
The  next  day  he  was  sick,  so  I  took  the  Job." 
McAteer  points  out  that  Consol  doesn't  even 
have  a  safety  manual  for  its  foremen  "taut 
contents  itself  with  posting  flyer.^  -  Worl-: 
Safely'  for  example — on  bulletin  boards 
around  the  mines."  He  asked  a  miner  about 
the  company's  safety  meetings:  "Oh,  we  don't 
have  safety  meetings.  We  just  talk  about 
what  went  on  over  the  weekend." 

Over  this  past  weekend,  what  went  on  was 
disaster.  McAteer  drove  out  from  Washing- 
ton, talked  with  miners,  went  back  to  brief 
Nader  and  decide  what,  if  anything,  he  could 
do  about  Consol  that  he  hadn't  already  tried 
to  do  before.  Copies  of  his  report,  meanwhile, 
are  still  available  to  anyone  who  wants  to 
read  a  warning  that  was  issued  well  in  ad- 
vance— or  who  wants  to  help  Consol's  one- 
man  watchdog  committee.  The  address: 
J.  Davitt  McAteer,  P.O.  Box  19052,  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  30036. 

Widows'  Fund 
At  Coal  Patrol's  press  time  on  July  26  there 
was  no  list  available  yet  of  the  widows,  chil- 
dren, and  other  dependents  of  tlie  victims  at 
Blacksvllle  No.  1.  but  the  members  of  UMW 
Local  1588  had  met  a  few  hours  previously 
and  agreed  to  begin  immediately  to  set  up 
a  fund  for  the  survivors.  They  were  acutely 
aware  that  funds  set  up  after  other  mine 
disasters  have  too  often  been  controlled  by 
local  politicians,  banks,  attorneys  and  others 
with  close  connections  to  the  coal  industry; 
this  time,  they  promise,  there  are  to  be  no 
"administrative     expenses"     mysterious     or 
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otherwise,  and  all  money  collected  will  go  to 
the  families  of  the  victims.  They  ask  that 
contributions  be  sent  by  check  or  money 
order  only— no  cash.  The  address:  Widow's 
Fund— Blacksvllle  No.  1.  UMW  Local  1588. 
PO.  Box  16,  Blacksvllle.  W.  Va.,  26521. 


LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leaves  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  aa  follows: 

Mr.  Pelly  (at  the  request  of  Mi-. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Baker  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends).  for  today,  on  account  of  the 
funeral  of  a  friend,  Mr.  A.  C.  Pinckley, 
Sr. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
aadress  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastings)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter:) 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL.  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  for  3  minutes, 

today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Galifianakis.  for  5  minut«s,  to- 
day.   

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hanna.  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Ashley,  today,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Podell,  immediately  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  and 
one-half  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Piinter  to  cost  $565. 

Mr.  Gross  on  H.R.  15989  immediately 
preceding  the  vote  on  the  Gonzalez 
amendment. 

Mr.  Albert  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter in  the  remarks  he  made  during  debate 
today. 

(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastings)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 
Mr.  Abends. 
Mr.  Carter  in  five  instances. 


Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  ZioN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosBiER  in  four  instances, 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Lent  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Frelinchuysen. 

(Tlie  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKay)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AspiN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Roybal  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  ICHORD. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 


lated   agencies   for   the    fiscal   year   ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  247.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  G. 
Feller  and  Flora  Feller;  and 

S.  3284.  An  act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  completing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


SENATE    BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3157.  An  act  to  promote  maximum  In- 
dian participation  in  the  government  of  the 
Indian  people  by  providing  for  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  Indian  tribes  In  certain  pro- 
grams and  services  conducted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Indians  and  by  encour- 
aging the  development  of  the  human  re- 
sources of  the  Indian  people,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inierlor  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  days  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  August  2,  1972: 

H.R.  6745.  An  act  to  amend  section  122  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  trans- 
fer certain  counties  of  the  central  division  of 
the  judicial  district  of  South  Dakota;  and 

HJB.    12979.    An    act    to   amend   title   28. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  recall  ol 
retired  commissioners  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  for  temporary  assignments. 
On  August  3.  1972 : 

H.R.  5721.  An  act  pertaining  to  the  inher- 
itance of  enrolled  members  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon: 

H.R.  11350.  An  act  to  increase  the  limit  on 
dues  for  U.S.  membership  in  the  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Police  Organization; 

H.R.  14108.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  15635.  An  act  to  assist  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  community  agencies,  and 
other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies 
to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H.R.  489.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irri- 
gation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Modoc  Point  unit  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Irrigation  project.  Oregon; 

H  R.  9936.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
a  current  lisiing  of  each  drug  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed by  a  registrant  under  that  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  15093.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R.  15418.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 


Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
untU  Monday,  August  7,  1972,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2210.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port covering  the  6  months  ending  June  30. 
1972.  on  personal  property  donated  to  pub- 
lic health  and  educational  institutions  and 
civil  defense  organizatons  under  section 
203(j)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  on  real  property  disposed  of  to  such  In- 
stitutions under  section  203 (k)  of  the  act. 
pursuant  to  section  203(o)  of  the  act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2211.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  1972  national 
transportation  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

2212.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  grant  additional  arrest  authoriiy  to  offi- 
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cers  of  the  Customs  Service;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

2213.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  provide  an  exemption  from  the  restrlc- 
tio.is  of  the  trademark  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

2214.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  charges  for  certain 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

2215.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  modernize  the  procedures  for 
licensing  and  disciplining  customs  brokers, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

2218.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
reclassification  of  lands  In  the  Wlllwood  Ir- 
rigation District.  Sho.shone  project.  Wyo- 
ming; to  the  Commitee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  that  more  needs  to  be  done  to  assure 
that  physicians'  services — paid  for  by  medi- 
care and  medicaid — are  necessary;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oi>erations. 

2217.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  need  for  Improvements  In  the 
management  system  to  assess  performance  of 
Agency  for  International  Development-fi- 
nanced projects  In  India;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  15989.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy,  to 
extend  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1260— pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Resolution  1070.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  joint  report  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  on  their  recent  mission  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  (Rept.  No.  92-1284). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. Senate  Joint  Resolution  254. 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  printing 
and  binding  of  a  revised  edition  of  Senate 
Procedure  and  providing  the  same  shall  be 
subject  to  copyright  by  the  author  (Rept. 
No.   92-1285).   Ordered   to   be   printed. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  OfHce 
and  Civil  Service.  Report  on  improved  man- 
power management  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (Rept.  No.  92-1286).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  H.R.  12383.  A  bil»  to 
amend  chapter  30  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  a  person.  In  complete  ano- 
nymity, to  send  substances  In  the  mails 
which  they  susptect  are  drugs  to  Government 
officials  for  analysis,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1287). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service.  H.R.  14153.  A 


bill  to  amend  title  13,  United  States  Code, 
to  assure  confidentiality  of  information  fur- 
nlsbed  in  response  to  questlonnaiires,  inqui- 
ries, and  other  requests  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade  sample 
survey  of  population,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1288)  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WALDIE :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R  11563.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
waive  employee  deductions  for  Federal  em- 
ployees' group  life  Insurance  purposes  during 
a  period  of  erroneou.";  removal  or  suspension 
(Rept.  No.  92-1289).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WALDIE :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  15659.  A  bill  to  extend 
civil  service  Federal  employees  group  life 
insurance  and  Federal  employees  health  ben- 
efits coverage  to  U.S.  nationals  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  (Rept.  No.  92-1290). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WALDIE :  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  S.  1031.  An  act  to  credit  certain 
service  rendered  by  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
stitute teachers  for  purposes  of  civil  service 
retirement  (Rept.  No  92-1291).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  3824.  An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting and  for  making  grants  for  construc- 
tion of  noncommercial  educational  television 
or  radio  broadcasting  facilities;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept  No.  92-1292).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  1225.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  Indochina,  subject  to  the  re- 
lease of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  remaining  U.S. 
forces  from  Indochina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
92-1293).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1081.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  13694.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, as  amended  (Rept.  No.  92-1294).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1082.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  16029.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1295). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Wajs  and  Means.  H.R.  11158.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  931  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  as  amended:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  92-1300).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  S.  596.  An  act  to  require  that  inter- 
national agreements  other  than  treaties, 
hereafter  entered  Into  by  the  United  States, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  within  60 
days  after  the  execution  thereof  (Rept.  No. 
92-1301 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  S.  2956.  An  act  to  make  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Congress;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  92-1302).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  15577.  A  bill  to  give  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  the  construction  of  certain 


International  bridges,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  N.  92-1303).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  15462.  A  bill  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  annual  operation  and  main- 
tenance expenditures  applicable  to  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1304).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJl.  15461.  A  bill  to  facilitate  com- 
pliance with  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  November  23,  1970,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1305).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1777.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anka  Ko- 
sanovlc  (Rept.  No.  92-1296).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  EILBERO:  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3899.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Camilla  Giuliani  Niro  (Rept.  No.  92-1297). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  5324.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roslta 
E.  Hodas;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1298).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  HOGAN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  5923.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nguyen 
Thi  Le  Flntland  and  Susan  Plntland;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1299) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 

H.R.  16180.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(e) 
(2)  of  the  Federal-State  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1970  to  permit 
the  States  to  suspend  the  application  of  the 
120-percent  requirement  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining whether  there  has  been  a  State 
"off"  indicator;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

H.R.  16181.  A  bin  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  as  military  service 
for  purposes  of  civil  service  retirement  all 
service  In  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Coxn- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Services, 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM : 

H.R.  16182.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
lotment Act  to  extend  the  eligibility  of 
county  committee  members  to  succeed 
themselves;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  Dent  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gatdos, 
and  Mr.  Flood)  : 

H.R.  16183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  amounts  paid  as  wages  for  domestic  serv- 
ice If  such  service  is  covered  by  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS: 

H.R.  16184.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Tax  Reform;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself, 
Mr  Fraser,  and  Mr.  OKonskii  : 
HR.  16185.  A  bin  to  require  a  study  of 
the  practices,  policies,  and  procedures  of  all 
Government  agencies  relating  to  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  goods  and  services  through 
Federal  supply  and  service  sources,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  certain  grant- 
ees and  contractors  of  Government  agencies 
to  procure  certain  goods  and  services  through 
Federal  supply  and  service  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

HR.  16186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property 
by  certain  grantees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina: 
HR.  16187.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  action  in  the  consideration 
and  execution  of  the  Federal  budget:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cel- 
LEK,  Mr.  EiLBERC,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 
Seiberung,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Matne, 
Mr.  HocAN,  and  Mr.  McKcvrrr) : 
H.R.  16188.  A  bill  to  auiend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROtJSH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mad- 
den, Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Braoemas,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton)  : 
H.R.  16189.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
**An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  November  5, 
1966:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Koch)  : 
HR.  16190.  A  bin  to  amend  Public  Law  91- 
608  to  limit  the  disclosure  of  bank  records  by 
financial  Institutions,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HR.  16191.  A   bill   to  amend  sections   101 
and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended,  to  Implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft; to  amend  title  XI  of  such  act  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  suspend  air  service 
to  any  foreign  nation  which  he  determines 
Is  encouraging  aircraft  hijacking  by  acting 
In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure 
of  Aircraft:  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  suspend  the  operating  au- 
thority of  foreign  air  carriers  under  certain 
circumstances;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WIGGINS: 
HJt.  16192.  A  bill  to  permit  au  interested 
TT.S.  citizen  to  request  a  consular  or  Immigra- 
tion officer  to  review  the  presumed  Immigrant 
status  determined  for  an  alien  by  such  of- 
ficer; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  16193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H  R.  16194.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion, 
scientific,  cultural,  and  educational  matter 
through  the  malls;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
HR.  16195.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional  right   of   females  to  terminate  preg- 
nancies that  they  do  not  wish  to  continue; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  16196.  A  bin  to  protect  confidential 
sources  of  the  news  media:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16197.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  dlssemlnatiou  of  news,  opinion, 
scientific,  cultural,  and  educational  matter 
through  the  mails;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser\-lce. 
By  Mr.  DENHOLM: 
H.R.  16198.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  execu- 
tive department  to  be  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  16199.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  civic  center 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.    16200.    A    bill    to   provide   for    more 
equitable  coverage  under  the  emergency  un- 
employment compensation  program;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas,  Mr.  Udaix,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Btrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Htjnt, 
Mr.  Crau.es  H.  Wilson.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols,   Mr.    GXTBSER,    Mr.    WHITEHtniST, 

Mr.    Price    of   Illinois,    Mr.    Fisher, 
Mr.    Stratton.    Mr.    Pike.    Mr.   Lec- 
CETT.  Mr.  Pirnte,  Mr.  Young  of  Flor- 
ida,   Mr.    Annunzio,    Mr.    Bennett, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Caset  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Bxtbton)  : 
HJl.  16201.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  construct  and  provide 
shoreslde    facilities    for    the   education   and 
convenience    of    visitors    to    the    UjS.    Ship 
Arizona   Memorial   at   Pearl   Harbor  and   to 
transfer    responsibility    for    their   operation 
and  maintenance  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   PERKINS    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Pucinski  ) : 
H.R.  16202.  A  bill  to  authorize  payments 
to  State  educational  agencies  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
HR.  16203.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  rescue  squads  to  obtain  sur- 


plus property;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment operations. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.R.  16204.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic  treat- 
ment programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  FV)relgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  16205.  A  bill   to  provide   a  limit  on 
Federal   Government   expenditures  and  net 
lending;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
HR.  16206.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  veteran 
compensation  and  pension  benefits  as  a  re- 
sult  of   increases  in  social  security  benefit 
payments  under  Public  Law  92-336;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.J.  Res.  1273.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the   President  to  proclaim  September  8  of 
each  year  as  "National  Cancer  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.  Con.  Res.  673.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Smith    of    Iowa,    Mr.    J.    William 

Stanton,  Mr.  Dices,   Mr.  Dellums, 

and  Mr.  Wylie)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  674.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    WOLFF     (for    himself,    Mr. 
ROTJSSELOT,  Mr.  Wtdler.  Mr.  Brot- 
HiLL  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Keith, 
Mr.    ROBisoN    of    New    York,    Mr. 
Spence.  Mr.  Stubblefield,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  Mr.  Halpebn,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Nichols,    Mr.    Dent,    Mr.    Harsinc- 
TON,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson,  Mr.   Burke   of   Florida,   Mr. 
Thompson   of   Georgia,   Mr.   Haley, 
Mr.  Steele,  and  Mr.  O'Neill)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  675.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xaii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

H.R.  16207.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
Flelscbhaker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  16208.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
B.  Bradley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HOSMER: 

H.R.  16209.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Win- 
stone  L.  Rackerby;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Lord  of 
Life,  who  hast  made  the  heart  of  man  a 
temple  for  Thy  spirit,  in  thia  quiet  pause 


open  our  hearts  that  we  may  be  recep- 
tive to  the  divine  entrance.  May  there 
come  upon  us  the  hush  of  solemn 
thoughts,  a  new  awareness  of  Thy  pres- 
ence, a  more  fervent  love  of  Thy  ways, 
a  more  resolute  determination  to  do  Thy 
will.  May  the  busy  pace  of  daily  duty 
never  deprive  us  of  the  knowledge  of 
Thy  constant  grace  and  goodness  and 
Thy  guiding  light. 
Preserve  us  from  all  that  is  base  or 


mean  or  unworthy.  May  integrity  of 
character  and  fidelity  to  high  trusts  be 
the  cardinal  and  crowning  glory  of  our 
lives.  Nourished  by  Thy  spirit  and  filled 
with  Thy  grace  may  we  be  good  work- 
men for  Thee,  for  this  Nation,  and  for  the 
world.  And  when  evening  comes  breathe 
through  the  things  that  are  seen  the 
peace  of  the  unseen  and  eternal. 

We  pray   in   the  Redeemer's   name. 
Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  2,  1972,  be  dispensed 

with.  .  , 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Ml'.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


yield 


Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.   President.   I 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  SALT  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  con- 
cluded hearings  concerning  President 
Nixon's  two  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  limitation  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons. 

On  July  20,  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  completed  deliberations 
on  these  same  agreements  and  approved 
them  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

Two  separate  documents  were  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  President:  a 
permanent  treaty  governing  defensive — 
ABM — systems;  and  an  interim  agree- 
ment, governing  offensive  weapons. 

The  ABM  Treaty  restricts  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  two  de- 
fensive networks  each.  One  would  shield 
a  major  offensive  weapons  site,  and  a 
second  would  be  placed  near  each  coun- 
try's capital. 

The  Senate  will  vote  tomorrow  on  this 
treaty  dealing  with  defensive  weapons. 
A  two-thirds  vote  is  needed  for  approval. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  agreement,  a 
5-year  limitation  on  offensi\e  weapons, 
a  majority  vote  in  each  House  of  Con- 
gress is  required. 

This  interim  agreement  covers  only 
numbers  of  offensive  missiles  to  be  de- 
ployed by  each  country. 

The  United  States  will  be  restricted  to 
1,054  land-based  missiles,  while  Russia 
will  be  permitted  1,618;  the  United  States 
would  be  restricted  to  41  Polaris-Poseid- 
on submarines  with  16  missiles  each, 
while  Russia  would  be  permitted  62  Y- 
class  submarines  with  16  missiles  each. 


The  agreement  does  not  prevent  mod- 
ernization of  missiles,  nor  does  it  limit 
numbers  of  warheads. 

The  signing  of  these  two  agreements 
in  Moscow  occasioned  a  considerable  ex- 
pression of  optimism  in  the  United  States 
about  the  prospects  for  peace  and  an 
end,  or  a  major  reduction,  of  the  arms 
race. 

This  was  only  natural,  given  the  course 
of  our  history  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  praying  for  peace,  fighting  for 
peace,  working  for  peace,  and  yearning 
for  peace  continually  for  over  30  years. 

In  May,  when  it  was  announced  that 
President  Nixon  had  signed  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreements  in  Moscow, 
many  optimists  foresaw  a  stabilized 
world,  with  mutual  trust  and  respect  be- 
tween the  superpowers. 

Many  of  these  optimists  felt  that  with 
these  agreements,  defense  expenditures 
could  immediately   be   reduced. 

More  than  anything  else.  I  want  a 
world  of  peace;  I  also  want  to  reduce 
governmental  expenditures.  But.  my  rec- 
ollection of  the  Russian  track  record  in 
world  affairs  made  me  skeptical  of  the 
first,  and  my  many  years  of  experience  in 
the  Government  made  me  skeptical  of 
the  second. 

As  a  result  of  this  skepticism,  I  lis- 
tened intently  to  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  and  ques- 
tioned them  on  the  effect  of  the  two  sep- 
arate documents  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President. 

By  the  time  the  final  testimony  was 
completed.  I  had  reached  two  conclu- 
sions: First,  that  these  agreements  are 
not  as  significant  as  some  commentators 
and  officials  would  have  us  believe;  aiid 
second,  they  will  not  result  in  reduced 
military  spending. 

The  agreements  would  be  truly  sig- 
nificant if  we  could  be  sure  that  they 
would  lead  the  way  to  a  more  stable 
world,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  this  will  be 
the  result.  We  can  hope  that  the  SALT 
agreements  herald  world  peace,  but  hop- 
ing for  peace  is  hardly  new. 

As  regards  savings  in  defense  expend- 
itui'e.s,  the  agreements  will  not  of  them- 
selves result  in  a  reduction  in  military 
spending.  In  fact,  in  some  areas  there 
will  be  increases  in  the  defense  budget. 

For  example,  some  of  the  defensive 
configurations  being  considered  under 
the  two-site  ABM  Treaty  proposal  will 
cost  more  than  the  four-site  one  planned 
before  the  agreement. 

Incidentally,  it  .should  be  not«d  that 
Russia  gets  the  better  of  the  bargain,  in 
terms  of  protection,  from  the  two-site 
ABM  agreement.  The  system  already  in- 
stalled around  Moscow  provides  protec- 
tion for  Soviet  missiles  in  that  region, 
whereas  a  network  of  ABM's  around 
Washington,  even  if  approved,  would  not 
provide  any  defense  for  U.S.  offensive 
missiles. 

In  addition  to  the  ABM  increase,  other 
accelerations  of  weapons  development 
have  been  linked  to  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. 

One  is  the  ULMS-Trident  submarine 
and  imderwater-laimched  missile  sys- 
tem, for  which  the  1973  budget  request 


is  $906.4  million.  The  program  cost  for  10 
of  these  systems  is  now  estimated  at 
$13.5  biUion. 

Another  is  the  B-1  bomber.  Requested 
fimds  for  this  plane  for  fiscal  1973  are 
$444.5  million.  A  fleet  of  244  B-l's  would 
cost  $11.1  billion. 

The  comments  of  President  Nixon 
concerning  the  Moscow  agreements,  at 
his  June  22  news  conference,  indicated 
that  he  feels  approval  of  rapid  develop- 
ment for  new  weapons  systems  is  essen- 
tial to  preserve  national  security  under 
the  SALT  pacts.  The  President  said: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  a  responsibil- 
ity, as  I  have  a  responsibility,  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  action  that  will  adequately 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Moving  on  that  responsibility,  he  has  Indi- 
cated that  if  the  SALT  agreement  is  approved, 
and  then  If  the  Congress  rejects  the  programs 
for  offensive  weapons  not  controlled  by  the 
SALT  agreement,  that  this  would  seriously 
Jeopardize  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
On  that  point  he  is  correct. 

But  then  the  President  added  these 
words : 

The  .-irms  limitation  atreemeiits  should  be 
approved  on  their  merits.  I  would  not  have 
.signed  those  agreements  unless  I  had  be- 
lieved that,  standing  alone,  they  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

His  statements  are,  in  my  view,  some- 
what ambiguous.  But  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  President  feels  new  offensive 
weapons  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain our  security  under  the  Moscow 
agreements. 

It  is  impoitant  to  bear  in  mind  that 
many  weapon  systems  are  not  covered  by 
the  Moscow  agreements. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  press  confer- 
ence, stressed  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  had 
told  him  unequivocally  that  in  areas  not 
controlled  by  the  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons,  the  Russians  will  go  ahead  with 
their  programs. 

What  are  the  areas  not  co\ered  by  the 
agreements? 

The  agreements  do  not  limit  land  mo- 
bile ICBM's — which  Russia  has  and  we 
do  not — surface  ship-based  inissiles,  land 
and  sea-based  cruise  missiles,  air- 
laimched  missiles,  nor  land-based  bal- 
listic missiles  with  less  than  strategic 
ranges — about  3,000  nautical  miles.  This 
last  category  includes  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missiles — IRBM's — medi- 
um range  ballistic  missiles — MRBMs — 
and  short  range  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
siles— SRBM's. 

These  facts  under.score  the  point  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  budgetary 
issue — that  is,  an  issue  of  savings  on  de- 
fense dollars — in  considering  the  arms 
limitation  agreements. 

The  real  question  before  the  Congress 
is  whether  these  agreements  are  con- 
sistent with  national  security  and 
strength. 

I  am  not  persuaded  by  arguments  that 
military  strength  has  brought  about  U.S. 
involvement  in  conflicts. 

I  am  pfsuaded  that  the  opposite  is 
true,  and  that  U.S.  efforts  to  keep  major 
conflict  from  happening  over  the  past 
quarter  century  have  been  successfiil  in 
direct  proportion  to  that  strength. 

I  am  persuaded  that  a  strong  America 
is  indispensable  to  peace  and  freedom. 
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If  security  and  strength  are  the  real 
questions,  what  is  the  position  of  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  military 
preparedness? 

Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr..  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  as 
follows : 

I  believe  that  the  deterrent  capability  of 
the  strategic  forces  will  not  be  impaired  by 
the  agreement  so  long  as  we  vigorously  press 
forward  with  necessary  programs  which  are 
permitted  under  its  terms. 

Gen.  Bruce  Palmer,  Jr.,  Acting  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army  testified: 

Although  the  ABIiI  Treaty  has  indeed  lim- 
ited our  SAFEGUARD  deployment,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  an  unconstrained  Soviet 
Union  could  have  significantly  increased  Its 
launchers  in  five  years.  Thus,  viewed  in  this 
light,  we  believe  that  overall,  we  gain  by  the 
agreements. 

Gen.  John  D.  Ryan,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  when  testifying 
stated: 

.  .  .  the  strategic  Arms  Limitations  Agree- 
ments can  give  us  a  reasonable  strategic 
posture  If  we  take  a  few  prudent  steps  to 
assure  that  we  maintain  our  technological 
lead,  make  qualitative  Improvements  In  our 
strategic  forces  and  maintain  effective  sur- 
veillance, warning  and  command  and  con- 
trol capabilities. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
Adm.  Thomas  Moorer,  testified  in  like 
vein. 

I  noted  earlier,  as  have  many  others, 
that  imder  the  agreements  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  superiority  in  sheer  num- 
bers of  weapons. 

But  testimony  also  indicates  that  what 
the  United  States  lacks  in  quantity,  it 
makes  up  in  quality.  Its  missiles  are  more 
sophisticated  and  probably  more  ac- 
curate than  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  terms  of  the  number  of  warheads 
that  each  missile  can  carry,  the  United 
States  is  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  new  Russian 
development  not  covered  by  the  agree- 
ments, but  rather  the  present  status. 

On  balance,  our  military  experts  are 
convinced  that  the  U.S.  combined  stra- 
tegic forces,  under  these  agreements, 
would  remain  strong  enough  and  diverse 
enough  to  withstand  any  preemptive  first 
strike  from  Russia  and  to  retaliate  with 
a  force  capable  of  destroying  most  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  pof)ulation  and  industrial 
base. 

This  being  the  case,  the  agreements 
do  not  seem  to  compromise  national  se- 
curity. 

These  new  arms  limitations  may  or 
may  not  represent  a  step  toward  a  more 
peaceful  and  stable  world.  But  because 
they  appear  not  to  weaken  our  national 
security,  and  because  they  also  apply 
brakes  to  apparent  Soviet  ability  and 
willingness  to  continue  increasing  their 
already  formidable  stiategic  power,  I 
shall  support  the  SALT  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Lt.  Gen.  W.  P.  Leber, 
Systems  Manager  for  Uie  Safeguard 
ABM  project,  in  which  he  cites  the 
cost  of  the  two -site  ABM  proposal  as 


compared  to  the  four-site  proposal  pre- 
viously planned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel>.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Army, 
Arlington,  Va.,  June  Zt,  1972. 
Hon.  Hajsry  p.  Byed,  Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

DE.'kR  Senator  Byrd:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  Inquiry 
concerning  SAFEGUARD  cost  estimates. 

As  you  staled  In  your  letter,  the  SAFE- 
GUARD 4-site  cost  estimated  in  February 
1972  was  $8.0  bUUon.  This  Is  still  the  esti- 
mate for  a  4-slte  deployment,  but  the  $8.0 
billion  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  stated  as  a 
DOD  acquisition  cost;  I.e.,  the  RDTE,  pro- 
curement and  constructioa  cost  through 
completion  of  the  last  site.  This  DOD  ac- 
quisition cost  does  not  Include  the  operating 
accounts,  OMA  and  MPA,  which  would  bring 
the  total  DOD  direct  cost  to  $8.9  billion. 

In  your  letter,  you  asked  for  a  Justification 
of  the  dlfTerence  between  the  4-slte  cost  esti- 
mate of  $8.0  billion  and  an  $8.5  billion  cost 
estimate  for  a  2 -site  deployment  (Grand 
Forks  plus  NCA) .  On  13  June  1972,  In  tes- 
timony before  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Sec- 
retary Laird  estimated  that  the  total  DOD 
direct  costs,  including  OMA  and  MPA,  of  the 
Grand  Forks  site  plus  the  least  costly  of  the 
NCA  deployments  under  consideration, 
would  be  $8.7  billion.  The  DOD  acquisition 
cost  of  this  deployment  would  be  $7.7  billion. 
Hence,  the  $8.0  billion  4-site  acquisition  cost 
estimate  should  be  compared  to  the  $7.7  bil- 
lion acquisition  estimate  for  two  sites,  not 
to  the  $8.7  billion  total  2-slte  cost.  Con- 
versely, the  $8.7  billion  estimated  total  cost 
for  the  two  sites  can  be  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated $8.9  blllilon  total  cost  for  four  sites. 
Either  way,  the  current  preliminary  estimate 
for  this  particular  2-slte  deployment  is 
slightly  less,  rather  than  somewhat  greater, 
than  the  corresponding  estimate  for  4  sites. 
However.  I  must  emphasize  that  there  are  a 
variety  of  NCA  configurations  under  con- 
sideration and.  if  one  of  the  more  costly  op- 
tions Is  finally  .selected,  the  2-site  costs  could 
In  fact,  exceed  the  estimated  4-slte  costs. 
There  are  a  numt>er  of  reasons  why  even 
the  least  costly  Grand  Forks  plus  NCA  deploy- 
ment estimate  closely  approaches  estimated 
4-site  costs.  First,  as  you  mention,  our  2- 
sile  estimate  reflects  In  construction  and 
hardw.'ire  costs,  the  lost  effort  expended  for 
the  4-slte  deployment  but  not  needed  for  the 
2-site  deployment.  This  Includes  contract  ter- 
mination costs  as  well  as  site  restoration 
costs.  Second,  schedule  differences  also  come 
Into  play.  While  one  would  ordinarily  be- 
lieve a  2-slte  deplo>'ment  would  be  completed 
considerably  earlier  than  a  4-slte  deploy- 
ment, in  this  case  the  opposite  is  true  be- 
cau.se  of  the  relatively  late  decision  to 
change  to  NCA  In  favor  of  the  MIN- 
UTEMAN  defense  sites  that  were  sched- 
uled for  earlier  completion.  The  stretch- 
out of  the  program  adds  significantly  to  the 
2-slte  costs.  Third,  because  the  threat  to  NCA 
varies  considerably  from  that  to  the  MIN- 
tJTEMAN  sites,  particularly  as  it  affects  sys- 
tem software,  significant  additional  devel- 
opment and  testing  is  required.  Last,  this 
same  consideration  dictates  Increases  In 
hardware  requirements  for  an  NCA  deploy- 
ment, for  data  processing  equipment,  for  ex- 
ample, thxis  further  increasing  the  cost. 
Taken  collectively,  the  reasons  cited  above 
account  for  an  Increase  of  approximately  $13 
billion  in  DOD  acquisition  costs  for  the 
least  costly  Grand  Forks  plus  NCA  deploy- 


ment as  compared  to  a  3-slte  deployment  con- 
sisting of  Grand  Forks  plus  Malmstrom. 
I  hope  this  information  is  of  value  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

W.  P.  Leber. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes with  statements  made  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1973— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H.R.  15418,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15418)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  26,  1972,  at  pp. 
25474-25475.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  it  provided  for  appro- 
priations totaling  $2,773,482,800  in  new 
obligational  authority  and  appropria- 
tions to  liquidate  contract  authority  for 
tlie  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  power 
marketing  activities,  and  for  various  re- 
lated agencies,  including  the  U.S. 
Forest  Senice  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  conference  committee  bill  pro- 
vides appropriations  totaling  $2,763,- 
495.300  for  the  programs  and  activities 
of  these  agencies.  This  total  is  over  the 
budget  estimates  of  $2,756,520,000  by 
$6,975,300;  over  the  House  bill  of  $2,744.- 
468  200  by  $19,027,100;  and  under  the 
Senate  bill  of  $2,773,482,800  by  $9,987,- 
500.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  was 
greater  than  the  House  bill  by  $29,014,- 
600.  However,  the  Senate  considered  a 
budget  estimate  amounting  to  $6,814.- 
000  which  was  not  considered  by  the 
House.  If  this  estimate  is  disregarded, 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  was  $22,- 
200,000  over  the  House  bill. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  to  have  in- 
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rinded  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  tabulation  setting  out 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1972.  the 
^s"al  year  1973  budget  estimate,  the 
Hou.'^e  allowance,  the  Senate  allowance, 
and  the  conference  allowance  for  each 
uppropi  iation  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma.ior 
changes  from  the  Senate  bill  are  a  de- 
crease of  $769,000  for  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs — however,  the  conference 
figure  is  $1,489,000  over  the  House  al- 
lowance and  $10,046,000  over  the  budget 
estimate;  a  reduction  of  $750,000  in  the 
amount  allowed  for  the  Geological  Sur- 


vey; an  increase  of  $2,200,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Mines;  a  decrease  of  $3,500,000 
for  the  OfiBce  of  Coal  Research;  a  reduc- 
tion of  $339,000  for  the  National  Park 
Service;  an  increase  of  $2,393,000  for  the 
Forest  Service;  a  reduction  of  $650,000 
for  the  Indian  Health  Service;  and  an 
increase  of  $200,000  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities. The  amount  for  the  National 
Foundation  is  almost  40 -percent  larger 
than  the  appropriation  for  last  year.  Al- 
though there  is  a  $610,000  reduction  be- 
low the  Senate  amount  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  appropriation  for 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  which  is  included  in 
this  appropriation,  is  not  affected. 


Again,  this  year,  the  House  and  Senale 
conferees  worked  in  a  friendly  and  con- 
scientious manner  intent  only  in  agree- 
ing on  a  compromise  bill  that  would  pro- 
vide as  adequately  as  possible  for  needs 
which  can  be  met  through  this  particu- 
lar legislation.  Both  the  Senate  and 
House  positions  were  fairly  maintained 
and  joined  together  to  succeed  in  this 
effort. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  conferees 
exhibited  her  usual  charming  coopeia- 
tion  which  contributed  greatly  to  the 
conference.  I  also  want  to  give  my  .spe- 
cial thanks  to  the  Senate  conferees,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  who 
served  for  the  first  time  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  subcommittee. 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


TITLE  l-DEPARTM£NT  OF  THE   INTERIOR 
PUBLIC  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 


EXHIBIT  1 

Allowances 

Confeience  allowance  compared 

with 

New  budget 

(cbligatioral) 

authoirty 

appropriated. 

1972 

Budget  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(obligational) 
authoirty. 
1973 

House 

Senate 

Conference 

Budget  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(oblipalional) 
aulhoiity. 
1973 

House 
allowance 

Senate 
allowance 

(2) 

(3) 

(<) 

(5> 

(6) 

(7) 

m 

(9) 

Management  of  lands  and  resources 

Construction  and  maintenance 

Public  lands  development  roadas  and  trails  (appro- 
priation 10  liquidate  contract  authority) 

Oregon  and  Calilorma  grant  lands  (indelimte,  appro- 
ptiation  of  receipts) 

Range  improvements  (indefinite,  appropriation  of 
receipts) 


188.654.000 
«,«27,(»0 

(3. 200, 000) 

19, 000. 000 

2.  523, 000 


»4. 057, 000 
7.  965, 000 

(3.  265, 000) 

16,700,000 

3,059.000 


J77. 980.000 
7,965.000 

(3.  265,  000) 

16  700,000 

2, 800. 000 


J78. 065. 000 

7,965,000 

(3,265,000) 
16  700,000 
2, 800, COO 


J78  065.000 
7,965  000  . 

(3  26'-.  000). 

16  700,000 

2, 800, 000 


-J5, 992, 000 


4  $85,000 


-259,000 


Tofal,  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


115,004.000  111,781.000  105.445,000  105.530,000  105.530.000  -S.251,000 


Education  and  welfare  services.. 

Education  and  welfare  services  (appropriation  to 

lipu'datc  contract  authoi  ity) .     

Resources  management - 

(^truction      .  

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  iKguidate  con- 
tract auttiorily) 

Alaska  native  fund 

General  administrative  expenses 

Tribal  funds  (definite) 

Tribal  funds  (indermite) 


273  094, 000 

(R93.000) 
75.  754,  OOfi 
43,  715,  500 

(33.  600,  COO) 

12,500,000 

6,161,000 

3, 000, 000 

13.173,000 


296, 627, 000 

(1,500  000) 
83.  734. 000 
48, 092,  000 

(45,539,000) 

50, 000, 000 

6,  358, 000 

3, 000, 000 

13,505,000 


297, 468, 000 

(1  500, 000) 

84,316,000 

55,384,000 

(45,539,000) 

50,000,000 

6,200,000 

3,000,000 

13. 505, 000 


301,206,000 

(1  500  000) 
82, 645. 000 
55, 575, 000 

(45,  539,  000) 

50,000,000 

6,200.000 

3. 000, 000 

13,505,000 


299,  556  000 

(1.500  ODD) 
83,1^1,000 
55, 960, 000 

(45.539  000) 
50  000,000 
6.200,000 
3.000  COO  . 
13,505.000  . 


-2  929,000 


-593.000 
-7.868,000 


-I-S5.000 


-2.088.000 


-1  175.000 
-576  000 


-SI  650  000 


-496,000 
-'-3«i.flOO 


-158.000 


Tolal,  Bureau  ol  Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Salaitts  and  expenses 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

Appiopiialion  of  receipts  (indefinite) 

Territorial  Affairs 

Administration  of  territories 

Permanent  appropriation  (special  fund) 

Transferred  from  other  accounts  (special  fund). 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 

Micionesian  claims  fund 


427,407.500  501,316,000  509,873,000  512,131.000  511,362,000        -10.046.000         -H.4«9.000 


-7C9.WB 


}3, 949, 000 


H,  203, 000 


{4, 150, 000 


{4,150.000 


14.150,000 


-»53.O00 


361.500,000         300.000.000         300,000,000         300,000,000         300.000.000 


21.699,000  22.375,000  22.375,000 

(367,000)  (469,000)  (469,000) 

(458,360)  (470.000)  (470.000) 

59,980,000           60,000,000           60,000,000 
5,000,000  - 


22.375.000  22.375.000 

(469,000)  (469,000) 

(470.000)  (470.000). 

60,000,000  60,000,000  . 


Total,  Territorial  Affairs..  

Total,  Public  Land  Management. 
MINERAL  RESOURCES 
Geotofical  Survey 
Surveys,  investigations,  and  research.. 
Bureau  of  Mines 


Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  resources. 

Health  and  safety 

Geneial  administrative  expenses 

Helium  fund  (boiiowing  authority) 


86,679,000  82,375,000  82,375,000  82,375,000  82.375,000  i^i"    r 

^94,539,500         999.675,000      1.001, 843,  («0      1,004,186.000      1.003. 417,  OOo"      -f»3,742,obo        +J1.574.000 


-}769.000 


131,050.000         150,800,000         150,000,000         151,200,000         150,450.000  -350.000  -1-450.000  -750.000 


49  858  000  55.291,000  58,491.000  57,891.000  60.091.000         44,800,000         41.600,000  -i2,200,000 

8r851,'0OO  95,374,000  95,374,000  95,374,000  95,374.000 

2  013000  2,«08,000  2,000,000  2,000,000  2,000.000  -8,000  -. 


45,300,000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Mines 

Office  of  C^l  Research 
Salaries  and  expenses 


179,022,000         152,673,000         155,«65,000         155,265,000         157.465,000         4-4,792,000         4-1,600,000         4-2.200.000 


30. 


650.000  45,330,000  42,330,000  46,990,000  43.490,000         -1,840,000         4-1.160,000         -3,500,000_ 
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Allowances 


Conference  allowance  compared  with 


Agency  and  item 
(I) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

appropriated, 

1972 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(obligational) 
authority. 
1973 

(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
Conference  1973 


(6) 


V) 


House 
allowance 

(8) 


Senate 
allowance 

0) 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR— Con. 

Mineral  Resources 

Office  ol  Gel  and  Gas 

Salaries  and  expenses ..  

Total,  Mineral  Resources 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AND  PARKS 

Bureau  of  Spod  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources . 

Construction - - 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account (delinile,  repay- 
able advance)       -   

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation. 
General  adniinislrative  expenses. .  . .- . 


Totol,  Buredu  of  S|iOit  Fisheries  .mil  Wilillife 

National  Park  Service 

Management  and  protection 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  ot  physical  facilities 

Construction        .   

Parkway  and   road  construction  (appropriation  to 

liquidate  contract  authority)     

Preservation  of  historic  propel  ties 

General  administrative  expenses  .   -,   . 

Total,  National  Park  Service  .  .   . 

Total,  Fish  and  Wildlife  and  Patks 

OFFICE  OF  SALINE  WATtR 

Saline  .valer  conversion ... 

OFFICE  OF  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 

Salaries  and  expenses 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 

Salaries  and  expenses... 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Departmental  operations 

Salaries   and   expenses  (special   foreign  currency 
program) - 


Total,  Office  ol  the  Secretary 


Jl.  570. 000 
342,292.000 


66.  883.  OOn 
7.  226. 000 

7.  500. 000 
2,  332. 000 
2.  240, 000 

86  181.000 


71.756,000 
57.557,000 
75,  752. 000 

(24,188.000) 
8.  369. 000 
4,  052, 000 

217,486,000 

303. 667, 000 


27, 025,  000 

14,290,000 

6, 967, 000 

10, 948. 900 
3. 746, 100 

500,000 

15. 195, 000 


Jl,  558. 000 
350.361.000 


71  552,  000 
6,  258.  000 

7. 100,  000 
2.  333.  000 
2  332.  000 

92,  575.  000 


$1,558,000 
349. 753.  ODD 


73.  529,  500 


}l,55g,000 
355,013,000 


73. 477, 000 


Jl,  558, 000 
352,963,000 


73, 489,  500 


+$2,602,000       +$3,210,000        -$2,050,000 


—1,062,500 
—6,  258, 000 


-40,000 


^12,500 


7. 100, 000 
2.333,000 
2.  250.  000 

85.212.500 


7, 100, 000 
2.333,000 
2, 250, 000 

85,160.000 


7,100,000  . 
2,333,000  . 
2,250,000 

85.172,500 


—82, 000 
—7. 402, 500 


—40.000 
+750, 000 

'+m6o6 


+12,500 


■r36. 000 

-50,000 

325,  500 


89  937  000  88.671,000  89,385,000  89,421,000  —516.000 

73  198.000  73,312,000  73,362,000  73,312,000  +114,000  ... 

42,233,000  41,711000  43,026.000  42,701.000  +468,000 

(20  222  000)  (5.766,000)  (13,416,000)  (5,416,000)  (—14,806,000)        (—350,000)        (-8,000,000) 

10  124,000  11.624.000  11,559,000  11.559,000  +1,435,000             —65,000 

4  175  000      4,140,000  4,140,000      4,140,000  —35,000 


219,667,000 
312.242,000 


219,  458,  000 
304,670,500 


221,472,000 
306, 632, 000 


221,133,000 
306, 305, 500 


+1,466,000 
—5,936,500 


+1,675,000 
+lT635,0b0 


—339,000 
—326, 500 


27,021,000  26,871,000  26,871,000  26,871,000  -150.000 


14.304.000  16.344.000  16,344,000  16,344,000  +2,040,000 


7.031.000 

16,  412,  000 
4,  066,  000 

1,000,000 

21,478,000 


7, 000, 000 

15,419,000 
4,  066,  000 

750,000 

20,  235. 000 


7,000,000 

15.470.100 
4. 066,  COO 

500,000 

20.036,100 


7,000,000 

15,295,100 
4,  066, 000 

500,000 

19,  861, 100 


-31,000  ... 


-1,116,900 
-500,000 


-123,900 
-250,000  . 


-175,000 


-1.616.900 


-373,900 


-175,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Depart- 
ment ot  the  Interior 

Consisting  of— 

Appropriations - 

Definite  appropriations  _ 

I  ndefinile  appropriations 

Authorization   to  spend   Irom   public 

debt  receipts 

Memoranda- 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authority.   . 

Total,  new  budRet  (obligational)  authority 
and  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract 
authority. . 

TITLE  II     RELATED  AGF.NCICS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 

Forest  protection  and  utilization; 

Forest  land  management .        . 

Forest  research 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation 


1,703,975,500  1,732,112,000  1,726,716,500      1,736,082.100      1,732,761,600 

1703  975,500  1,732,112,000  1,726,716,500      1,736,082,100      1,732,761,600 

(1,262,479,500)  (1,  398,  84S.0O0)  (1,393,711,500)  (1,403,077,100)  (1,399,756,600) 

(3%  1%  000)  (333,  264,  000)  (333,  005,  000)      (333,  005,  000)      (333,  005,  000) 


H-649.600         +6,045,100         -3,320,500 

+649, 600  +6, 045, 100  -3, 320, 500 
(+908,600)  (r6, 045, 100)  (-3,320,500) 
(-259,000)..- 


(45,300,000).  

(61.681,000)        (70,526,000)        (56.070,000)        (63,720,000)        (55.720  000) 


(-14806,000)  (-350,000)      (-8,000,000) 


(1,765,656,500)  (1,802.638,000)  (1,782,786  500)  (1,799,602.100)  (1.788,481,600)     (-14,156,400)      (+5,695.100)    (-11,320  500) 


297, 095.  300 
54,  587, 000 
27,  759,  OOO 


216,  7 19. 000 
57.278,000 
27,760,000 


257,872.000 
59,268,000 
27,  760.  000 


252,  8S9.  000 
60,833.000 
37,760,000 


255,604.000 
61,143,000 
32, 760, 000 


-8.855,000  -2,268,000 

-•3,865,000  +1,875,000 

-i-5,000,000  -r5,  000, 000 


Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization 379,441,300         331,787,000         344,900,000         351,492,000         349^507,000 


Construction  and  land  acquisition 

Youth  conservation  corps 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (appropriation  to  liquidate 

contract  authority) 

Acquisition  ot  lands  for  national  forests: 

Special  acts  (special  fund,  indehnite) 

Acquisition  of  lands  to  complete  land  exchanges  . 
Cooperative    range    improvements   (special    fund, 

indefinite) .    

As-istance  to  States  for  tree  planting 


35, 703,  200 
3,  500, 000 

(148,740.0OO> 

80.000 
26,035 

700.000 
1.028,000 


37,980,000 
3,500,000 

1158,840,000- 

80.000 


700,000 
1,027,000 


43,953  900 
3,  500, 000 

(158,840,000: 

80,000 


700, 000 
1,020  000 


44,203.900 
3,  500,  000 

(158,840,0001 

80,000 


48,581.900 
3, 500, 000 

(158,840,0001. 

80,000  . 


+17,720,000 
-rl0,6oi,900 


+4,607,000 
-r4,628T0OO 


2,705.000 

-310,003 

-5,000,000 

-1,985.  COO 

r  4,  378,000 


700,  000 
1.020,000 


700,000 
1,020,000 


-7,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 
Foiest  Service 


420,478.535         375,074,000         394,153,900         400,995,900         403,388,900       -1-28,314,900         +9,235,000         -(-2,393.000 
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Agency  an(i  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

appropriated. 

1972 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(obligational) 
authority. 
1973 

(3) 


House 
(4) 


Allowances 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference  allowance  compared  with 


Conference 
(b) 


Budget  esti- 

m.ites  of  new 

(obligs'ional) 

authonlv. 

1973 

(7) 


House 

allowance 

(8) 


Senate 

alluwance 

(9) 


TITLE  II  -RELATED  AGENCIES— Continued 
COMMISSION  OF  FINE  ARTS 


Salaries  and  expenses 


5124, 000 


; 135, COO 


5135,000 


5135,000 


! 135, 000 


riFPARTMENT  OF  HfALTH,  EDUCATION  AND 
WELFARE 

HEALTH  SERVICES  AND   MENTAL  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


Indian  health  sei  vices.    

Indian  health  facilities  .   - 

Total,   Health   Services   and   Mental   Health 
Administration -   

INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses  - 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

Salaries  and  expenses  .    .   


•t,.;  «5  nnn  l fit;  540  000  169  787  000  173  398,000  172,748,000        +56,208,000        -f  $2. 961  000             -5650,000 

'V^im  ^mZ  um!Z  u.w.m  44,549,ooo         -.seo.ooo         ^450,000  ........  ..      . 

185,775,000  210,229,000  213.  886, 000  _  217,  M7. 000  _  ?ll-^':?^^^^J±^^^^^^^,^+!;i'L^^^^^:^ 

1,045,000  1.090.000  1.090.000  1.075.000             ^07|,000              -15,000               -15  000     


tgATIONAL  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND 
THE  HUMANITIES 

Salaries  and  Expenses 


Endowffieiil  foi  the  arts 

Endowment  tor  the  humanities  .. 
Administrative  expenses     ..     .. 


Subtotal,  salaries  and  expenses. 

Matching  Giants 

Endowment  tot  'he  arts 

Endowment  tot  the  humanities 


Subtotal,  matching  grants 

Total  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities ..  .....       

SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 

Salaiies  and  expenses 

Museum  programs  and  related   research  (special 

loreign  currency  program)  .         - 

Science  inlormation  exchange.   -  .. 

Construction  and  improvements   NationiH  ZootogiCiH 

Par1(.   .  

Restoration  at>d  renovation  o(  buildings 

Construction.     .    .   . -- 

Construction  (new  contract  authority) 

Constriiclion   (appropriation    to    hqjidate  contract 

authority). . .    .    .  --     

Salaries  and  expenses  Nat  onal  Gallery  ot  Art 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Woodiow  Wilson  International 

Center  tor  Scholar? 
Operation  and  maintenance,  iohn  F.  Kennedy  Center 

lot  ttie  Pcrtorming  Arts   . . 


1,300,000 


26,  250. 000 

24,500.000 

3,  536, Ot* 

54,  286, 000 


3,  500, 000 
3,500,000 

7, 000, 000 
61,286,000 

44,701,000 

3,500,000 
1,600,000 

200.000 

550, OOC 

1,900,000 


(3,697,000) 
4,841,0'jO 

695,  COO 


1,428,000 


35.  500,  000 

35.  500, 000 

5,314,000 

76,314,000 


3,  500, 000 
3,  500,  OCO 

7,000,000 
8,3,314,000 

64,  6E3,  000 

6, 000, 000 
1,650,000 

675. 000 

5,409,000 

40.275.000 

5,420,000 
841,000 


1,425,000  1.425.000  1.425.000 


-3.000 


34,  SCO,  000 

34,500,000 

5,314,000 

74,417,000 


3,  500,  000 
3.500,000 

7,  000,  000 
81.714,000 

51,C82,000 

4,000.000 
1  600,000 

675.000 

5,064,000 
I3.000,00t) 
27,000,000 

5,420,000 
EDO,  000 


34  500,000 

34,500,000 

5,314,000 

74.314,00(1 


3,  500,  OCO 
3,500,000 

7, 000,  000 
81.314,000 

52,243,000 

3  500,  000 
I,  500,  COO 

675,  000 

5,014,000 

13,000,000 

27,000,003 

5,420  000 

800,000 

1,500.000 


34.  700.  COO 

34  500.  OOC 

5.314,000 

74,514,000 


3,  500.  OCO 
3.500,000  . 

7.000,000  . 
81,514.000 

51,  £33  000 

3,500.000 

1,  60C  000 

675,000 

S  014.  OOu 
13  0"0.  000 
27,000,000 

5,  420,  000 

800,  000 

1,500,000 


-S00,000 
-1,000,000 


-200.  OCO 


r 200, 000 


-1,800,000 


-200  000 


-200,  000 


Total,  Smithsonian  lnstili:lion  

HISTORICAL  AND  MEMORIAL  COMMISSIONS 

Fianklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 

NATIONAL  PARKS  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Salaiies  and  expensfS-  ..   


57.987,000  114,953,000  109,241,000  110^752^ 110,142,000 


-1,800,000 


-  3  C50, 000 

-2,500,000 
-50,000 


-395,000 
-27,275,000 
•-27.000,000 


-41  000 
T  1,500,  COO 
-4,811.000 


-200.000 

-  49,  000 
-500.000 

-50  000 


;  200, 000 


-CIC.OOO 


-1.5M.0OO 
-1-901.000 


-610  000 


37,000^ 

250,000 


American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses. - 


3,834,000 


38.000 


6. 114. 000 


38.000 


38,000 


31,000 


-6.814,000 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  INDIAN  OPPORTUNITY 
Salaries  and  expenses. 


FEDERAL  METAL  AND  NONMETALIC  MINE 
SAFETY  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 


Salaries  and  expenses — 

JOINT    FEDERAL-STATE    LAND    USE    PLANNING 
COMMISSION  FOR  ALASKA 


275.000 


167,000 


300.000 


167,000 


290,000 


160,000 


290.000 


160,000 


290.000 


160.000 


-10,000. 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  related 
agencies 

Consisting  of  - 

Appropriations - 

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations 

New  contract  authority 


125, 000 


1,500,000 


708,800 


708,800 


708,800 


—7,000 


-791,200 


732,683,535         795,042,000         802.841,700         814,840.700         816,173,700        +21, 131. 700        +13,332.000 +»^^^^ 


-iM  «i  M<i         7QS  ru7  nnn         775  841700         787  840  700         789  173,700  -5,868,300        +13,332,000  ^1,333,000 

(?3i:w3:5f5)  IniZZ)  &A  ('''l?SS  <'«',fi^l  (-5,868,300)  <+».^^ »«)  <+!:''':"*! 


(780, 000) 


(780,000) 


(780, 000) 
27. 000. 000 


(780, 000) 
27,000,000 


(780.000). 
27,000,000        -t27,000,000 
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EXHIBIT  1-Conlinued 


Allowances 


Conference  allowance  compared  with 


Agency  and  item 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

appropriated. 

1972 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority, 
1973 

(3) 


House 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority. 
1973 

(7) 


House 
allowance 

(8) 


Senate 
allowancs 

(9) 


TITLE  It— RELATED  AGENCIES— Continued 
JOINT  FEDERAL  STATE  LAND  USE  PLANNING 


Memoranda   - 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  author- 
ity  

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 

and  appropriations  to  liquidate  contract 

authority .        

Recapitulation 

fiiand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  aulhoiily.  all 
lilies 

Consisting  of  - 

Appropriations    

Definite  apptopiialioiis  

Indefinite  appropriations 

New  contract  authoiity      -- 

Authoiization  to  spend  from  public  debt 

receipts 

Memoranda  - 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thority   

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority and  appropriations  to  liquidate 
contract  authorily 


($152,437,000)    (51b8  8)0,000)     (Jl  58,  840, 000)     ($158,840,000)     ($158,840,000) 

(8*5,120,535)      (953  882  000)      (961,681,700)      (973,680.700)      (975,013,700)    (;  $21  131. 700)  (-$13, 332.000)    (-$1,333  000) 


2.436,659.035      2.527.154,000      2.529.558,200      2,550.922,800      2,548,935.300        ^21,781.300       -fl9.377,10O 


-1,987,500 


2.436  659.035      2.527.154,000      2,502,558,200  2.523,922.800      2,521.935.300  -5,218,700       -fl9.377.100         —1,987.500 

(1.994  383.035)  (2.193.110.000)  (2.168,773.200)  (2.190.137.800)  (2.188.150,300)  (-4,959,700)     (-fl9,377, 100)      (-1,987,500) 

(3%,976,000)      (334,044,000)      (333,785,000)  (333,785,000)      (333.785.000)          (-259,000) 

27,000.000  27,000,000           27,000,000        -f27,000,000 


45.300,000 

(214.118,000)      (229,366,000)      (214  910,000)      (222.560,000)      (214  560,000)     (-14,806,000)  (-350,000)      (-8  000,000) 

(2, 650,  777, 035)  (2,  755.  520, 000)  (2, 744. 468.  200)  (2,  773, 482, 800)  (2,  763,  495,  300)      (t-6,  975,  300)    (-i-19, 027, 100)      (-9, 987, 500) 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  consideration 
and  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  me 
in  connection  with  this  bill.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  served  with  him  on  this  bill 
as  it  has  passed  through  the  Senate.  He 
has  been  wise  in  his  counsel  and  generous 
in  his  consideration  not  only  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  as  a  whole  but  in  particular 
with  respect  to  the  items  we  sought  for 
the  State  of  Alaska.  I  am  most  pleased 
with  the  cooperation  I  have  had  and  the 
assistance  I  have  had  from  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  would  like  to 
again  thank  the  most  distinguished  Paul 
Eaton,  who  has  assisted  me  in  this  re- 
gard, and  who  is  now  going  out  to  his 
own  pursuits  after  so  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  I  am  giateful  to  him  also 
for  the  education  I  have  received  tills 
year. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  the  views  he 
has  exjiressed.  I  also  wish  to  echo  one 
further  sentiment,  and  that  is  apprecia- 
tion for  the  great  guidance.  coun.sel,  and 
help  that  have  come  from  Paul  R.  Eaton, 
who  is  leaving  us  after  33  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Hill,  first  serving  with  Senator 
Hayden  and  then  with  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  He  will  be  terribly  hard 
to  replace.  He  has  done  a  great  job.  We 
wish  him  well  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 
bent's  old  fort 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  review- 
ing the  conference  report  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 


that  the  conference  accepted  the  Senate 
position  on  appropriating  $50,000  to  com- 
mence reconstruction  of  Bent's  Old  Fort 
National  Historic  Site  in  Colorado.  The 
national  historic  site.  7  miles  east  of 
La  Junta,  Colo.,  was  authorized  by  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1960.  Its  purpose  is 
to  commemorate  the  historic  role  played 
by  Bent's  Old  Fort  in  the  opening  of  the 
■West. 

After  some  12  years  of  being  author- 
ized, very  little,  if  any  work  has  been 
done  to  reconstruct  this  important  his- 
toric site.  In  appropriating  the  funds  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  today,  Congress  is  put- 
ting in  motion  t.  development  schedule 
which  calls  for  completion  of  the  recon- 
struction by  1976.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  that  that  year  is  not  only 
the  national  bicentennial,  but  is  also  the 
Colorado  State  centennial. 

The  development  schedule  as  contem- 
plated now  by  the  National  Park  Service 
calls  for  a  4-year  program.  In  order  to 
meet  this  completion  date.  Congress  must 
appropriate  the  $50,000  we  are  approving 
today:  $300,000  in  both  the  second  and 
third  years;  and  the  remaining  portion  in 
the  fourth  year.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
we  are  taking  the  rir.st  step  in  reaching 
this  goal  by  approving  the  funds  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  le.aislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  ihe  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  7.  9.  10,  19.  and  39  to  the  afore- 
.said  bill,  and  concur  therein. 

Rrsohrcl,  That  the  House  recede  from  it.s 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  th';  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  inseit :  "$55,960,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  Hou.se  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 


concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "$60,091,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  15  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "$89,421,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  21  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "$5,416,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "$15,295,100". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  26  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "$61,143,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  iis 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  28  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.   Insert:    "$48,581,900". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  35  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "$51,633,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  recedes  and  concurs  with  House 
amendments  to  Senate  amendments  Nos. 
4.  12.  15,  21.  23,  26.  28.  and  35. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  Numbered  4.  12.  15,  21,  23,  26,  28. 
and  35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
D'oceeded  to  call  the  roll . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-JTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 

SENATOR     SCH"WEIKER     TOMOR- 

RO'W 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'ifRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, following  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  . 
the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  10  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  . 
in  accordance  with  the  agreement  of 
yesterday,  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished    Senator    from    Arkansas 

(Mr.  FULBRIGHT)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTID.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  with  respect  to  any  de- 
batable motions  or  appeals,  there  be  a 
time  limitation,  and  division  of  time  with 
respect  thereto,  in  conformity  with  the 
agreement  entered  on  yesterday  with  re- 
spect to  amendments  to  reservations  or 
understandings.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  there- 
in to  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASED  VOCATIONAL  ALLOW- 
ANCES TO  'VETER/VNS— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, with  respect  to  S.  2161,  to  increase 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education- 
al assistance  allowances,  at  such  time  as 
that  bill  is  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senat«,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  the  bill  of  10  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Hartke>  and  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  or  his 
designee;  that  time  on  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Mathias  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
able  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  able  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke)  ;  that  time  on  any 
other  amendment,  debatable  motion,  or 
appeal  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  Mr.  Hartke,  except  in  any  in- 
stances in  which  Mr.  Hartke  may  favor 
such,  in  which  case  time  in  opposition 
thereto  be  imder  the  control  of  the 
Republican  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

TREATY  ON  LIMITATION  OF  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEMS— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  which  was  to  be 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  ON 
S.  1729 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  S.  1729,  the  Freight  Car  bill,  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  business, 
there  be  a  one  half-hour  limitation  on 
the  bill,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
giushed  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macntjson)  ,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ;  provided,  that 
time  on  any  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, on  appeal  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  except  in  any  in- 
stance in  which  the  manager  of  the  bill 
supports  such,  in  which  case  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  be  under  the  control 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  or 
his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5fRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


Proposed  Amendment  of  Tm.ES  10,  18.  and 
37.  United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation   to    amend    titles    10,    18,    and    37. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  laws  per- 
taining to  conflicts  of  interest  and   related 
matters  as  they   apply   to   members  of   the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment  Prom   Small   and    Other    Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  procurement  from  small 
and  other  business  firms,  for  the  period  July 
1971-May  1972  (with  accompanying  report  i : 
to  the  Committee  en  Banlcing,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Ratification  of  Certain  Payments 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  ratify  certain  payments  made  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  permit  charges  for  certain  services 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  TarlflT  Act  of  1930  to  grant 
additional  arrest  authority  to  officers  of  the 
Customs  Service  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  the  restrictions  of 
the  trade-mark  laws,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Proposed   Modernization    op   Certain 
Procedures  for  Licensing 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  modernize  the  procedures  for  licensing  and 
disciplining  customs  brokers,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);   lO 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  on   Personal  Property   Donated  to 
Public  Health  and  Educational  Institu- 
tions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  personal  property  donated 
to  public  health  and  educational  Institutions 
and  clvU  defense  organizations,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  (jov- 
ernment  Operations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "More  Needs  to  be 
Done  to  Assure  that  Physicians'  Services- 
Paid  for  by  Medicare  and  Medicaid — Are  Nec- 
essary", Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  VPelfare.  dated  August  2,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Need  for  Improved 
Coordination  of  Federally  Assisted  Student 
Aid  Programs  In  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation". Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health.     Education,     and     Welfare,     dated 
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August  2.  1972  (With  an  accomparsyltig  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Crovernment  Op- 
erations. 

A  lett«r  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Need  for  Improve- 
ments In  the  Management  System  to  Assess 
Performance  of  AID-Flnanced  Projects  In 
India".  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Department  of  State,  dated  August  3, 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 
Proposed  Amendment  or  Section  215.  Title 
18,  United  States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Att-omey  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  Section  215,  Title  18.  United  States 
Code,  Receipt  of  Commissions  or  Gifts  for 
Procuring  Loans,  to  expand  the  institutions 
covered:  to  encompass  Indirect  payments  to 
bank  officials;  to  make  violation  of  the  Sec- 
tion a  felony:  and  to  specifically  Include  of- 
ferors and  givers  of  the  proscribed  payments: 
and  for  other  related  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

s(7spension  of  deportation  of  certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  copies  of  orders  suspending 
deportation  of  certain  aliens  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  according  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  dassUlcatlon  to  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

National  Transportation  Report 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
1972  National  Transportation  Report  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlts. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  3,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  916.  An  act  to  Include  firefighters  with 
the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged  in 
certain  hazardous  occupations: 

S.  2227.  An  act  to  amend  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Public  Printer 
to  designate  the  library  of  the  highest  appel- 
late court  In  each  State  as  a  depositary  li- 
brary: 

S.  2684.  An  act  to  amend  section  509  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended:  and 

S.  3463.  An  act  to  amend  section  906  of 
title  44.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  copies 
of  the  daily  and  semimonthly  Congressional 
Record  to  libraries  of  certain  United  States 
courts. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H  R.  15641.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-1010.) 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Hartke) 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 


S.  3879.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  sections  101  and  130 
(Rept.  No.  92-1011).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report  £Ui 
original  bill  on  rail-highway  grade 
crossing  safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Vice  Adm.  Maurice  P. 
Weisner  to  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations and  his  appointment  to  grade  of 
admiral  while  serving.  I  also  report  fav- 
orably the  nominations  of  103  flag  and 
general  officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICT;R.  The  re- 
ports will  be  received  and  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rear  Adm.  William  T.  Rapp.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving: 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Eric  Wolff,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (colonel  U.S.  Army) .  and  sun- 
dry other  officers,  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment in  the  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Kirk  Slnglaub,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel  U.S.  Army),  and 
sundry  other  officers,  for  appointment  in  the 
Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Rear  Adm.  William  J.  Moran,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Prank  Cocklln.  and  sun- 
dry other  U.S.  Army  Reseri-e  officers,  for  pro- 
motion as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army; 

Col.  Joseph  Earle  Brown.  Jr.,  an''  sundry 
other  Army  Natloiial  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers,  for  promotion  as  Reserve  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army: 

Lt.  Gen.  William  K.  Jones,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Louis  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  commands  and  other  duties  de- 
termined by  the  President,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while  so 
serving: 

Brig.  Gen.  O'Nell  James  Dalgle,  Jr.,  and 
simdry  other  Army  National  Guard  officers, 
for  appointment  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army; 

Rear  Adm.  Prank  H.  Price,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  und  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Lt.  Gen.  Marvin  L.  McNlckle  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general. 

MaJ.  Gen.  William  G.  Moore.  Jr.  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 


dent, for  appointment  to  lieutenant  general 
while  so  serving; 

Vice  Adm.  Maurice  F.  Weisner.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Navai 
Operations; 

Vice  Adm.  Maurice  P.  Weisner.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  of  great  im- 
portance and  responsibility  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  admiral  while  so  serving;  and 

Rear  Adm.  William  D.  Houser.  U.S.  Na\'y. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  report  favorably  423  nomina- 
tions in  the  Army,  271  in  the  Marine 
Corps  and  1,430  in  the  Air  Force  all  in 
the  grade  of  colonel  or  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Donald  L.  Abbitt.  and  sundry  other  Marine 
Corps  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Marine 
Corps: 

Capt.  Jack  T.  Kline.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for 
appointment  in  the  grade  of  major; 

Katherlne  E.  Hamlin,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve; 

Charles  L.  Humphrey,  and  sundry  other 
persons,  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States; 

Carroll  N.  Anderson,  and  sundry  other  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force: 

Bruce  L.  Livingston,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Francis  W.  Ahearn.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE— S.   3756 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  this  Senator  Introduced  a  private 
relief  bill,  S.  3756,  designed  to  correct 
a  situation  relating  to  the  retirement 
eligibility  of  the  four  photographers 
employed  by  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Senate  Policy  Committees. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  it  had 
been  expected  that  the  bill  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Rather  the  bill  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

In  checking  with  the  chairman.  Mi". 
McGee,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Mr.  FoNC,  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Mr.  Eastland,  it  was  agreed  that  this 
bill  should  be  considered  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  be  discharged  from  its  con- 
sideration of  S.  3756  and  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     ^Mr. 
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Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordered.  . ,     ..  , 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  not  properly  with- 
in its  jurisdiction.  I  have  urged  that  it 
be  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  We  certainly  support  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Tlie  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3878.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  consider  as  active 
duty  sen-ice,  for  certain  purposes  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  Initial  period  of 
active  duty  for  training  served  by  a  veteran 
pursuant  to  section  511(d)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD    (for    Mr. 

Hartke)     from    the    Committee    on 

Commerce : 

S.  3879.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  23. 

United   States   Code,   sections    101    and    120. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  3878.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  con- 
sider as  active  duty  service,  for  certain 
purposes  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  initial  period  of  active  duty 
for  training  served  by  a  veteran  pur- 
suant to  section  511(d)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
Ml  Veterans'  Affairs. 

CI  benefits  to  reservists  for  initial 
active  duty  training 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  chap- 
ter 34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
consider  as  active  duty  service,  for  cer- 
tain purposes  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  initial  period  of  active 
duty  for  training  served  by  a  veteran 
pursuant  to  section  511  (d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

At  this  time,  any  serviceman,  regard- 
less of  the  branch  of  service  or  tj-pe  of 
enlistment,  must  receive  a  minimum  of 
120  days  of  initial  training  before  he  can 
be  sent  to  a  hostile  country.  Servicemen 
in  all  branches  who  are  drafted  or  en- 
listed are  entitled  to  receive  GI  benefits 
for  this  training  period,  but  reservists 
are  prohibited  from  receiving  any  credit 
for  this  same  training  period,  even 
though  the  skills  taught  are  exactly  the 
same. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  per- 
mit the  counting,  for  GI  benefit  purposes, 
of  initial  active  duty  training  by  a 
reservist,  where  the  reservist  is  subse- 
quently called  to  active  duty.  This  would 
erase  the  inequity  which  exists  that  al- 
lows one  soldier  to  receive  GI  benefits  for 
his  initial  active  duty  training,  but  not 


another  soldier,  because  he  is  classified 
as  a  reservist.  Both  men  receive  the  same 
training  and  both  men  participate  in  the 
same  activities  when  called  to  active 
duty.  Both  men  should  receive  the  same 
benefits. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  tMr.  Gambrell) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  32, 
the  Conversion  Research,  Education,  and 
Assistance  Act. 

S.    3771 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  (for  Mr. 
Brooke)  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3771.  to  provide  compensation  to 
U.S.  commercial  fishing  vessel  owners  for 
damages  incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of 
an  action  of  a  vessel  operated  by  a  for- 
eign government  or  citizen  of  a  foreign 
government. 

S.    2161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and 
the  Senator  from  Mimiesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2161,  a  bill  to  amend  chapters  31,  34.  and 
35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
crease the  vocational  rehabilitation  sub- 
sistence allowances  the  educational  as- 
sistance allowances,  and  the  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  vet- 
erans and  persons  under  such  chapters. 


Whereas  the  International  Union  of  Gos- 
pel Missions  will  be  celebrating  October  1972 
as  its  one  hundredth  anniversary  and  will 
be  holding  special  programs  in  conjunction 
with  a  mission  on  October  7.  1972.  and  will 
be  gathered  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
October  13  through  15,  1972,  to  Join  the  Mc- 
Auley  Water  Street  Mission  to  celebrate  one 
hundred  years  of  preaching  to  and  reaching 
the  least,  the  last,  and  the  lost:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  rec- 
ognizing 1972  as  the  one  hundredtli  anniver- 
sary of  the  Go.>pel-Rescue  Mission  movement 
and  designating  October  as  "National  Gos- 
pel-Rescue Mission  Month",  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  observe  such  month  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

91— suB^^ssION  of  a  concur- 
rent RESOLUTION  DESIGNATING 
OCTOBER  AS  NATIONAL  GOSPEL- 
RESCUE  MISSION  MONTH 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. ) 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution : 

S.  Con.  Res.  91 

Whereas  in  October  1872,  Jerry  McAuley 
in  the  city  of  New  York  opened  the  Water 
Street  Mission  as  a  haven  for  alcoholics  and 
transient  men.  being  the  first  religlovis  in- 
stitution to  open  its  doors  every  night  of  the 
year  to  the  homeless,  and  the  above  mission 
still  serves  the  needy  under  the  name  Jerry 
McAuley  Water  Street  Mission,  and 

Whereas  tlie  spirit  and  work  of  Jerry  Mc- 
Auley spread  tlie  length  and  breadth  of  North 
America,  and  to  many  parts  of  the  world  with 
Gospel-Rescue  Missions  springing  up  to  meet 
the  physical,  spiritual,  and  material  needs 
of  thousands  of  persons  in  most  cities  over 
fifty  thousand  in  population,  and 

Whereas  three  hundred  and  fifty  Gospel- 
Rescue  Missions  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  members  of  the  International  Union 
of  Gospel  Missions,  served  millions  of  meals 
to  the  hungry,  housed  over  two  million  in- 
dividuals, distributed  over  two  and  one-half 
million  items  of  clothing  last  year,  as  well  as 
offered  a  variety  of  youth  services,  alcoholic 
treatment  programs,  family  care  and  serv- 
ices, parole  placements,  adoption  counseling. 
and  so  forth,  to  the  people  of  America,  and 
have  now  for  one  hundred  years  shown  will- 
ingness to  serve  mankind,  and 

Whereas  Gospel-Rescue  Missions  have  be- 
come a  place  of  new  beginning  for  thousands 
of  individuals  including  many  renowned 
leaders,  and 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  340— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

•  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
resolution:  ^ 

S.    Res.   340 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
92d  Congress.  $15,000  in  addition  to  the 
amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes  specified 
in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganiz,\tion  Act  of  1946.  and  Senate  Resolution 
252.  9?d  Congress,  agreed  to  March  6.  1972. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  341— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

S.  Res.  341 

Whereas  the  existence  of  the  state  of  na- 
tional emergency  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  16.  1950.  is  directly  related 
to  the  conduct  of  United  States  foreign  pol- 
icy and  our  national  security:  Now.  therefore. 
be   it 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  special  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  known  as  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Termination  of  the  National  Emergency 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  tiie  •special  com- 
mittee"). 

(b)  The  special  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eight  Members  of  the  Senate  equally 
divided  l)etween  the  majority  and  minority 
parties  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  President  of 
the  Senate,  four  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(c)  The  special  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
special  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
thereof  for  the  transaction  of  business,  except 
tliat  the  special  committee  may  fix  a  lesser 
number  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  testimony.  Vacancies  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  special  committee  shall  not  af- 
fect the  authority  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  special  com- 
mittee. 
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Sf,c.  2.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  to  conduct  a  study  and  Inves- 
t ligation  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  terml- 
iiiting  the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  De- 
cember 16.  1950.  and  announced  In  Presiden- 
tial Proclamation  Numbered  2914.  dated  the 
..•me  date.  In  carrying  out  such  study  and 
i"vestlgatlon   the  special  committee  shall — 

1 1 )  consult  and  confer  with  the  President 
n:i.i  his  advisers: 

( 2 )  consider  the  problems  which  may  arise 
as  the  result  of  terminating  such  national 
emergency;  and 

(3)  consider  what  administrative  or  legis- 
lative actions  might  be  necessary  or  desirable 
as  the  result  of  terminating  such  national 
emergency.  Including  consideration  of  the 
desirability  and  consequences  of  terminating 
special  legislative  powers  tliat  were  conferred 
on  the  President  and  other  officers,  boards, 
and  commissions  as  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent proclaiming  a  national  emergency. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  special  committee  is  authorized  from 
date  of  agreement  to  this  resolution  through 
January  2.  1973.  in  its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make 
exp«ndltures  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel.  (3)  to  hold 
hearings.  (4)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions.  reces5?es.  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Senate.  (5)  to  require, 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents.  (6)  to 
take  depositions  and  other  testimony.  (7>  to 
procure  the  service  of  individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof.  l:i  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  202(1)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovernment  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  special  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  .shall  not  exceed 
9100.000.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  815.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  sis  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amemled. 

Sec.  5.  The  special  committee  shall  re- 
port its  findings,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  but  lot  later  than  January  2. 
1973. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  special  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee. 

Sec  7.  Senate  Resolution  304.  92d  Congress. 
Agreed  to  June  23.  1972.  Is  repealed. 


DISASTER  REUEF— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1392 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  1 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  tfor  himself.  Mr.  Javits. 
and  Mr.  Scott  )  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
jointly  to  the  bill  (HJl.  15692>  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the 
interest  rate  on  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration disaster  loans. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1393 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  amendment  to  HJl.  15692. 
a  bill  which  amends  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on  SBA 
disaster  loans.  Tliis  amendment  is  beinc 


offered  pursuant  to  President  Nixon's 
message  to  Congress  yesterday  urging 
flood  relief  funds  for  private  nonprofit 
educational  institutions. 

During  my  tour  of  the  flood  ravaged 
areas  of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  magnitude  of  the  damage 
sustained  by  some  of  our  educational 
facilities.  As  the  President  pointed  out 
in  his  message,  Wilkes  College  in  Wilkes- 
Barie  sustained  several  million  dollars 
in  damages  alone.  The  private  facilities, 
those  less  reliant  on  direct  public  as- 
sistance, are  having  the  hardest  time, 
and  they  need  the  help  now. 

Under  present  law.  public  educational 
institutions  are  eligible  for  grant  and 
loan  Eissistance.  but  private  facilities  are 
only  eligible  for  loans.  The  need  is  great 
enough,  and  the  public  interest  and  wel- 
fare is  great  enough,  to  warrant  grants- 
in-aid  as  well. 

The  adoption  of  my  amendment  will 
mean  the  expenditure  of  at  least  $19 
million  in  the  flood  stricken  areas.  I  join 
the  President  in  urging  the  swift  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  and  the  whole 
package  of  disaster  relief  legislation 
which  he  has  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  and 
certain  supplementary  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  amend- 
ment and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Act.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

■Sec.  4(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  there  lias  been  substantial  dam- 
age to  educational  institutions  as  a  result  of 
Hurricane  and  Tropical  Storm  Agnes;  that 
disaster  relief  for  public  educational  institu- 
tions Is  adequately  covered  by  legislation 
heretofore  enacted;  that  nonprofit  private 
educational  institutions  are  not  provided 
disaster  relief  benefits  comparable  to  those 
provided  to  public  educational  Institutions; 
that  nonprofit  private  educational  institu- 
tions have  a  secular  educational  mission; 
that  students  attending  nonprofit  private 
educational  institutions  that  have  been 
damaged,  or  destroyed  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  public  institutions  if  the  former 
Institutions  are  not  restored;  and.  that  these 
facts  compel  enactment  of  special  measures 
designed  to  provide  nonprofit  private  edu- 
cational Institutions  which  were  victims  of 
this  catastrophe  with  disaster  relief  benefits 
comparable  to  those  provided  for  public  edu- 
cational institutions. 

■■(b)  To  the  extent  siich  loss  or  damage  or 
destruction  is  not  compensated  for  by  In- 
surance or  otherwise,  the  President  may  make 
grants  to  nonprofit  private  educational  in- 
stitutions in  areas  declared  a  major  disaster 
by  the  President  for  the  repair,  restoration, 
reconstruction,  or  replacement  of  educational 
facilities,  supplies,  or  equipment  which  have 
been  lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  Hurricane  and  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  if 
such  facilities,  supplies,  or  equipment  were 
owned  on  the  date  of  such  loss,  damage,  or 
destruction  by  aii  organization  exempt  from 
taxation  under  section  501  (c) ,  (d) .  or  (e)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the 
facilities,  supplies  or  equipment  were  being 
used  to  carry  out  the  exempt  purposes  of  such 
organization;  except  that  no  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  section  for  the  repair,  res- 
toration, reconstruction,  or  replacement  of 
any  faculty  for  which  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance would  not  be  authorized  under  Public 
Law  81-815,  title  VII  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tional Act  of  1965,  or  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  If  such  facility  were  a  public  facility. 


"(c)  The  amount  of  a  grant  made  under 
this  section  shall  not — 

"(1)  exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of: 

(A)  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or 
replacing  any  facility  on  the  basis  of  the  de- 
sign of  such  facility  as  it  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  such  disaster  and  in  conformity  with 
applicable  codes,  specifications,  and  stand- 
ards: or 

(B)  repairing,  restoring,  or  replacing 
equipment  or  supplies; 

as  they  existed  immediately  prior  to  such 
di.saster: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  facility  which 
was  under  construction  when  so  damaged 
or  destroyed,  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  restoring  such  facility  substantially 
to  its  condition  prior  to  such  disaster,  and 
of  completing  construction  not  performed 
prior  to  such  disaster  to  the  extent  that  the 
cost  of  completing  construction  is  Increased 
over  the  original  construction  cost  due  to 
changed  conditions  resulting  from  such 
disaster; 

"(3)  be  used  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  facilities,  suppUes,  or  equipment  which 
are  to  be  used  primarily  for  sectarian 
purposes;  and 

"(4)  be  used  to  restore  or  rebuild  any 
facility  used  or  to  be  used  primarily  for 
religious  worship:  replace,  restore,  or  repair 
any  equipment  or  supplies  used  or  to  be 
used  primarily  for  religious  instruction,  or 
restore  or  rebuild  any  facility  or  ftirnish  any 
equipment  or  supplies  which  are  used  or 
to  be  used  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity. 

••(d)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(1)  the  term  educational  institution 
means  any  elementary  school  (as  defined  by 
section  801(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966),  any  sec- 
ondary school  (as  defined  by  Section  801(h) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965),  and,  any  Institution  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  by  section  1201 
(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965); 
and 

'•(2)  the  term  school  or  department  of  di- 
vinity means  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity  as  defined  by  section  1201  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

"(e)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
in  the  appropriation  "Disaster  Relief  are 
hereby  made  available  for  carrying  out  the 
purpj).=es  of  this  section." 

Executive  Opfice  op  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  of  Management 
AND  Budget. 

Wasliington.  D.C..  August  2, 1972. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  Today  the  President 
has  is.suecJ  a  statement  de.scribing  the  dc- 
strvictton  suffered  by  the  private  nonprofit 
educational  institutions  during  hurricane 
and  tropical  storm  Agnes.  In  that  statement 
he  stated  his  Intention  to  send  legislation  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  those  educational 
institutions  in  the  devastated  commxinitles. 
I  am  enclo.slng  an  amendment  to  the  SBA 
legislation  now  before  the  Senate  (HJl. 
15692)  which  would  carry  out  the  President's 
Intention  with  respect  to  private  nonprofit 
schools  Tills  amendment  should  be  ofTercd 
in  behalf  of  the  Administration. 

I  submit  this  to  the  Senate  because  the 
House  has  already  acted  on  H.R.  15692.  I  be- 
lieve this  approach  to  the  Senate  at  this 
stage  of  the  legislative  process  Is  the  fastest 
way  to  provide  the  necessary  legal  authority 
to  assist  the  vicUms  of  hurricane  Agnes  In 
their  recovery  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  C.  Carltjcci, 

Deputy  Director. 
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To  the  Congress  o/  the  United  States: 

Tropical  Storm  Agnes  caused  the  most 
widespread  destruction  and  devastation  of 
anv  natural  disaster  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  On  July  17,  1972,  1  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  proposal  authorizing  special 
disaster  recovery  measures  which  would  aid 
victims  of  Agnes  and  also  of  the  flood  In 
Rapid  City,  South  Dakota  during  June  1972. 
As  I  stated  In  my  transmittal  message,  the 
need  for  prompt  enactment  of  these  aid 
proposals,  aimed  at  short  and  long-term  re- 
covery, is  extreme  and  urgent.  I  asked  the 
Congress  then  to  consider  and  enact  them 
within  seven  days.  Sixteen  days  have  passed 
without  final  Congressional  action  on  the 
Disaster  Recovery  Act  of  1972.  I  again  urge 
the  Congress  to  act  Immediately,  because 
the  victims  of  these  disasters  desperately 
need  the  help  these  measures  would  provide. 
And  they  need  It  now. 

Today.  I  am  transmitting  an  amendment 
which  would  make  private,  non-profit  edu- 
cational institutions  eligible  for  disaster  re- 
lief grants  under  the  Act.  I  urge  that  the 
Congress  consider  and  enact  promptly  this 
amendment,  which  would  authorize  recon- 
struction relief  for  these  Institutions  com- 
parable to  the  disaster  reconstruction  relief 
already  available  to  public  educational  In- 
stitutions. 

The  Office  of  Efmergency  Preparedness  esti- 
mates that  property  loss  and  damage  at 
private  non-profit  educational  Institutions 
in  the  storm  affected  areas  has  exceeded  $19 
million.  Many  of  these  Institutions  have 
undergone  damage  so  extensive  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  rebuild  facilities  or  re- 
open without  extraordinary  assistance.  For 
example,  at  one  alone,  Wilkes  College  In 
Wllkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  which  Is  not  a 
large  or  wealthy  institution,  the  storm 
caused  havoc  and  destruction  estimated  at 
several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  proposal  I  am  transmitting  today 
would  provide  financial  assistance  to  re- 
store, reconstruct  or  replace  disaster-dam- 
aged education  facilities,  supplies  and  equip- 
ment used  primarily  for  nonsectarlan  edu- 
cational purposes.  I  believe  this  temporary 
authority  is  required  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
public  responsibilities  equitably  and  In  a 
just  manner. 

Again.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  that  It 
is  essential  that  the  Congress  Immediately 
enact  the  pending  disaster  relief  legislation 
I  have  proposed.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
massive  recovery  program  begin  at  once. 
Millions  of  Americans — individual  home- 
owners, farmers  and  city  dwellers,  small 
businessmen — are  struggling  to  rebuild 
their  lives  In  the  wake  of  these  natural 
disasters.  They  need  their  Gtovernment's 
help.  And  they  need  It  now. 

Richard  Ndcon. 

The  Whtte  House.  August  2,  1972. 

Amendment  To  Provide  Disaster  Relief  As- 
sistance to  Private  Nonprofiit  Educa- 
tional iNSTrrxrrioNS 

I.   PRIOR    presidential    INITIATIVES 

On  July  12,  1972.  the  President  announced 
that  he  would  submit  to  the  Congress  when 
It  reconvened,  requests  for  new  appropria- 
tions and  authorizations  of  »1.77  billion  to 
fund  the  Federal  effort  to  recover  from  the 
devastation  of  Tropical  Storm  Agnes. 

In  the  same  message  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  announced  that  he  would  also 
submit  new  legislation,  the  Disaster  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1972,  which  would  make  Small 
Business  Administration  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans  to  Individuals  and 
businessmen  In  the  affected  areas  available 
at  lower  Interest  rates  and  with  Increased  for- 
giveness of  a  portion  of  the  sums  borrowed. 
The  foregoing  legislative  Initiatives  were  sub- 
mitted on  the  first  day  Congress  reconvened 
for  Its  present  session  on  July  17,  1972.  On 
July  18,  1972,  an  amendment  was  submitted 


to  the  Disaster  Recovery  Act  which  would 
extend  Its  provisions  to  Individuals  affected 
by  the  flood  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  as 
weU  as  victims  of  Tropical  Storm  Agnes. 

n.  NONPROFIT  PRIVATE  EBUCA^nONAL 
INSTITUTIONS    AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  proposed  today  would 
provide  disaster  relief  for  non-profit  private 
Institutions  of  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  in  disaster  areas  damaged 
by  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  and  by  the  South 
Dakota  flood  in  June  1972.  A  number  of  those 
Institutions  were  damaged  so  severely  that 
they  wUl  not  be  able  to  recover  without  ex- 
traordinary relief.  While  these  institutions 
are  eligible  for  loans  under  existing  legisla- 
tion or  the  Disaster  Recovery  Act  of  1972.  this 
assistance  will  be  inadequate  in  many  cases. 

Federal  aid  to  public  schools  under  existing 
law  is  through  assistance  provided  directly 
to  local  school  districts:  to  finance  nor- 
mal operation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  to  repair  damaged  facilities;  to  re- 
place or  repair  equipment;  and  to  provide 
temporary  school  facilities.  This  assistance 
has  top  priority  for  funding  and  amounts 
required  have  first  claim  on  available  appro- 
priations. Public  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  also  eligible  for  graiiU  for  the  cost 
of  construction  and  equipment  Incident  to 
restoration  or  replacement  of  damaged  facil- 
ities. These  programs  are  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  Current 
estimates  of  Federal  disaster  assistance  to 
public  educational  institutions  as  a  result  of 
Tropical  Storm  Agnes  are  between  $50  and 
$60  million  in  over  100  school  districts. 

Administration  officials  who  have  Inspect- 
ed the  devastated  area  at  the  President's  di- 
rection have  reported  that  continued  opera- 
tion of  both  public  and  non-profit  private 
schools  is  essential  to  reconstruction  of  the 
devastated  area. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  provide 
grants  for  the  rebuUdlng,  repair,  or  replace- 
ment of  facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies 
xised  for  primarily  non-sectarian  purposes 
which  were  lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed  by  the 
storms.  The  relief  to  be  provided  would  be 
limited  to  restwation  of  facilities  as  they 
were  before  the  disaster.  It  Is  Intended  to 
provide  reconstruction  benefits  for  non-prof- 
it private  educational  Instiutions  compa- 
rable to  the  disaster  relief  now  available  to 
public  educational  Institutions. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  In  the 
affected  area,  at  least  thirty-five  non-profit 
private  schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
over  17,000  students,  were  affected  by  the 
floods.  Total  damages  to  these  Institutions 
are  estimated  at  approximately  $19,000,000. 
The  most  critical  area,  the  Wyoming  Valley 
area  of  Pennsylvania  suffered  most  of  these 
damages.  Wilkes  College  and  Kings  College 
sustained  major  damage.  Public  Institutions 
were  badly  damaged  also  so  that  the  ability 
of  public  faculties  to  absorb  the  large  num- 
bers of  children  attending  private  facilities 
Is  substantlaUy  lessened. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3.   1972] 

Private  School  Disaster  An>  Is  Asked 

(By  Elsie  Carper) 

President  Nixon  sent  an  urgent  appeal  to 
Congress  yesterday  to  extend  disaster  relief 
to  private  schools  and  colleges  damaged  by 
tropical  storm  Agnes  and  the  Rapid  City, 
N.D.,  flood. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  said 
It  was  the  first  time  that  emergency  relief 
had  been  requested  for  private  educational 
Institutions. 

Preliminary  estimates  show  that  about  40 
private,  non-profit  schools  and  colleges  sus- 
tained damage  in  excess  of  $19  million  »nd 
"would  not  be  reopened  without  extn- 
ordlnary  assistance,"  the  President  said. 

Frank  Carluccl,  deputy  director  o<  ttie  Of- 


fice of  Management  and  Budget,  told  a  White 
House  press  briefing  that  about  27  of  the 
schools  are  "church-related"  Roman  Catholic 
schools. 

In  the  special  message  to  Congress.  Mr. 
Nixon  emphasized  that  the  funds  would  be 
used  to  restore,  reconstruct  or  replace  disas- 
ter-damaged education  facilities,  supplies  and 
equipment  used  primarily  for  nonsectarlan 
educational  purposes. 

Carluccl  said  the  Justice  Department  has 
determined  that  no  constitutional  problem 
exists  "as  long  as  we  are  talking  about  a 
short-term  emergency  aid  which  fulfills  a 
public  need  and  is  used  primarily  for  non- 
sectarian  purposes." 

The  aid  could  be  financed,  he  said,  without 
an  increase  in  previously  sought  disaster 
funds  totalling  $475  million. 

The  President  cited  as  an  exemple  of  In- 
stitutions needing  assistance  the  non-sectaj- 
lan  Wilkes  College  in  WUUes-Barre.  Pa.  De- 
scribing the  ccdlege  as  neither  large  nor 
wealthy.  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  the  storm 
•caused  havoc  and  destruction  estimated  at 
several  millions  of  dollars." 

The  propos?d  disaster  relief  Is  comparable 
with  what  is  already  available  to  public  edu- 
cational Institutions,  estimated  at  between 
$50  million  and  $60  million,  the  White  House 
reported. 

Mr.  Nixon  coupled  his  request  for  the  pri- 
vate school  assistance  with  a  plea  for  Con- 
gress to  act  immediately  on  legislation  sent 
earlier  this  month  authorizing  special  dis- 
aster relief. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1396 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  iH.R.  15692 1,  supra. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     1394    AND     139S 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  > 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  submitting  two  amendments  I  in- 
tend to  propose  to  H.R.  14370.  the  reve- 
nue-sharing legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
scription of  the  amendments  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AREAWEDE    PROJECTS 

H.R.  14370  provides  that  a  state  may  re- 
quire local  governments  to  spend  up  to  10 
percent  of  their  revenue  sharing  entitlement 
for  areawlde  projects  "Involving  high  priority 
expendittires  In  two  or  more  contiguous  coun- 
ties In  such  state."  The  state  must  provide 
matching  funds.  According  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Report,  "the  funds  In- 
volved may  be  spent  directly  by  the  localities 
or  by  some  agency  (statewide,  areawlde.  or 
by  county  agency)  as  the  state  may  direct." 

The  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee,  on  which  I  ser\'e.  has  consistent- 
ly attempted  to  encourage  areawlde  planning 
and  cooperative  projects.  And  I  can  only  ap- 
plaud the  Intent  of  H.R.  14370  In  this  regard. 

However,  the  legislation  provides  for  area- 
wide  projects  only  where  localities  In  two 
counties  are  Involved.  This  provision  would 
effectively  prevent  areawlde  city-suburb  proj- 
ects in  large  metropolitan  areas  consisting 
mostly  of  one  county  encompassing  both 
city  and  subtirbs.  My  amendment  would  pro- 
vide for  areawlde  projects  If  two  or  more 
contiguous  units  of  local  government  are 
Involved,  even  If  they  are  In  the  sante  county. 
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DISTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COMMtJTEX  TAX 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  the  pro- 
vision In  H.B.  14370  which  In  effect  would 
prevent  the  District  of  Columbia  from  levy- 
ing a  "commuter  tax."  The  District  would 
lose  $1  In  revenue  sharing  funds  for  every 
$1  raised  by  a  commuter  tax. 

I  cannot  find  the  remotest  justification 
for  this  provision.  According  to  an  April,  1970 
report  by  the  Advisory  Commlsison  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  the  vast  majority  of 
local  governments  which  levy  municipal  in- 
come taxes  also  levy  "commuter  taxes" — 
that  Is.  they  extend  their  tax  to  non-residents 
earning  Income  in  the  city.  Cities  levying 
commuter  taxes  Include  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Detroit.  Wilmington,  Cincinnati. 
Louisville,  Kansas  City.  Baltimore,  and  a  host 
of  other  cities  including  many  with  small 
population.  The  legislation  would  not  pen- 
alize these  cities  for  their  choice  of  tax  sys- 
tems, and  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  sound 
reason  for  treating  the  District  of  Columbia 
differently.  To  do  so  would  once  again  force 
second  class  citizenship  upon  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


GUN    CONTROL    ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    I39T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  AN  AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1357 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MONDALE)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1357  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (H.R.  14370)  to  provide 
payments  to  localities  for  high-priority 
expenditures,  to  encourage  the  States  to 
supplement  their  revenue  sources,  and  to 
authorize  Federal  collection  of  State  in- 
dividual income  taxes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
S,  3762.  MIGRANT  HEALTH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Health 
Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  will  hold 
joint  hearings  with  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  on  S.  3762,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  program  for  health 
services  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
grant workers  in  room  4200,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HARMONY  AT 
JONATHAN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  ex- 
cellent article  regarding  ecologically 
minded  farming  operations  at  Jonathan, 
Minn.,  and  published  recently  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  article,  written  by  George  Peter- 
son, describes  the  ecological  plan  being 
implemented  on  the  McKnight  Angus 


Farm  adjoining  the  new  town  of  Jona- 
than. The  plan  includes  farming  tech- 
niques of  the  type  recommended  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  plan  em- 
phasizes environmental  preservation  by 
utilizing  rotation  pastures,  methods  for 
barnyard  pollution  control,  and  soil  pro- 
tection practices  like  those  used  on  many 
farms  in  Minnesota.  A  big  wildlife  marsh 
and  tree  planting  are  also  part  of  the 
program. 

But  beyond  the  aspects  of  the  plan  spe- 
cifically designed  to  minimize  agricul- 
tural pollution,  an  even  larger  environ- 
mental concept  is  being  tested  at  Jona- 
than. The  McKnight  Angus  Farm  is  also 
designed  to  demonstrate  that  long  range 
environmental  harmony  may  depend 
upon  promoting  balanced  communities 
with  mixed  agricultural  and  nonagrlcul- 
tural  components. 

The  article  notes  that  the  district  con- 
servationist for  Jonathan,  Mr.  Don  Berg, 
l)elieves  that  the  standard  conservation 
procedures  designed  for  agriculture  can 
be  used  vrith  slight  modification  for  ur- 
ban development  areas.  After  looking  for 
himself,  author  George  Peterson  re- 
marks: 

Those  guidelines  have  worked  very  well  at 
Jonathan  where  dwellings  spring  up  in  the 
midst  of  enhanced  natural  features. 

People  who  work  in  large  metropolitan 
centers  too  often  cannot  find  natural 
areas  within  a  short  distance  of  their 
homes  and  especially  their  jobs.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  Jonathan,  where  farming 
will  continue  to  play  an  essential  part  in 
the  overall  community  scheme. 

I  think  the  work  of  Henry  McKnight 
and  the  McKnight  Angus  Farm  in  pilot- 
ing the  Jonathan  environmental  plan 
deserves  both  attention  and  recognition 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   Fakm   on  the   Prairie 
(By  George  Peterson) 

Some  day  I'm  going  to  get  me  a  broad- 
brimmed  Stetson  and  a  pair  of  cowboy  boots 
and  pose  as  a  knowledgeable  cattleman. 
That's  the  garb  of  Dave  Canning,  but  he 
doesn't  have  to  pretend  about  his  erudition 
in  livestock  lore.  Henry  McKnight  calls  him 
one  of  the  world's  outstanding  authorities 
on  Black  Angus. 

We  met  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  at 
Henry's  farm  adjoining  the  new  town  of 
Jonathan  and  hiked  the  lush  pastures  to 
meet  a  couple  of  hundred  cows  and  their 
calves.  Canning  and  Prank  Hausam,  the 
farm's  Yorkshire-bred  herdsman  and  man- 
ager, talked  of  the  fine  points  of  individual 
animals,  though  they  looked  pretty  much 
alike  to  me.  All  beauties. 

Canning,  president  of  Colossal  Cattle  Co., 
raises  Angus  and  feeds  out  40,000  head  of 
beef  annually  in  the  sand  hills  of  western 
Nebraska.  He  has  other  ranches  in  Canada, 
New  Zealand  and  Indonesia.  Recently  he  sold 
500  sons  (artificial  insemination)  of  his  prize 
bull.  Colossal,  at  one  sale  for  an  average  price 
of  more  than  $1 ,000. 

He  started  life  on  a  farm  near  Ada.  Minn. 
During  the  Depression  of  the  1930s  he  de- 
cided the  place  couldn't  earn  a  living  for  both 
himself  and  a  brother  so  he  headed  east  to 
become  field  man  for  the  Virginia  Angus  As- 


sociation at  $50  a  month.  He  promoted  the 
breed,  and  the  breed  promoted  him  to  wealth 
and  Influence. 

McKnight,  who  yearns  to  develop  the  finest 
commercial  Angus  operation  anywhere,  co- 
operates with  his  old  friend  Canning  on  pro- 
grams to  test  the  progeny  power  of  bulls. 
This  Involves  interbreeding  but  no  cross- 
breeding. To  these  fellows  the  pure  Angus 
Is  ruler  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

On  our  farm  we  turn  the  bull  loose  with 
a  bunch  of  cows  and  let  nature  take  its 
course.  Canning  relies  on  artificial  insemina- 
tion ( AI ) ,  a  more  bothersome  procedure.  So 
does  McKnight  with  about  half  his  cows. 
Canning,  of  course,  carefully  registers  his 
calves.  Henry,  with  a  setup  aimed  at  the 
slavighter  mso-ket,  doesn't  bother. 

But  Hausam  knows  the  breeding  of  every 
critter  in  his  care.  He  takes  a  look  at  each 
of  them  daily,  no  matter  how  far  into  the 
pasture  they  may  have  wandered.  He  was 
worried  because  some  calves  had  come  down 
with  scours,  curse  of  the  cattle  business. 
Canning  told  him  It  happened  in  the  best  of 
herds. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  visited  the  McKnight 
Angus  Farm  primarily  to  check  on  the  eco- 
logical plan  put  into  effect  there  rather  than 
to  envy  Henry  his  sleek  kine. 

At  Jonathan  and  In  his  farming  operations 
he  stressed  environmental  preservation  from 
the  start.  He  has  been  an  enthusiastic  co- 
opwrator  with  the  Carver  County  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District.  Don  Berg,  dis- 
trict conservationist,  drew  up  the  plan,  which 
includes  half  a  dozen  rotation  pastures,  a 
big  wildlife  marsh,  waterway  Improvement, 
tree  planting,  barnyard  pollution  control, 
and  all  the  usual  soil -protection  practices. 

Bering  pointed  out  that  the  standard  con- 
servation procediires  designed  for  agriculture 
can  be  \ised,  with  slight  modification,  for 
urban  development  areas.  Those  guidelines 
have  served  very  well  at  Jonathan,  where 
dwellings  spring  up  In  the  midst  of  enhanced 
natural  features. 

Despite  bis  ambitious  plans  for  an  eventual 
five  villages  at  Jonathan,  McKnight  prom- 
ises that  farming  will  continue  Indefinitely 
as  part  of  the  over-all  scheme.  Even  with  the 
most  efficient  Angus  establishment,  pastures 
on  $l,500-an-acre  land  seem  uneconomical. 
But  the  buffer  a  wellrun  farm  provides  for 
Jonathan  should  be  worth  a  lot.  And  obvi- 
ously Henry  doesnt  have  to  squeeze  nickels 
the  way  we  do  at  our  farm. 

More  than  almost  anyone  I  know,  Henry 
McKnight  realizes  the  seriousness  of  envi- 
ronmental deterioration,  which  In  turn 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  mankind. 
And  he  Is  doing  his  part  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

He  has  a  simple  but  effective  precept  for 
making  the  world  more  livable:  "Everybody 
must  do  his  bit  to  fight  pollution,  and  keep 
doing  It." 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  ORDER 
OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  July  26, 
1922,  the  Order  of  Ahepa  was  founded  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  This  month  the  order  is 
celebrating  its  golden  anniversary. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa,  which  is  com- 
posed of  United  States  and  Canadian 
citizens  of  Greek  descent,  has  made  many 
contributions  to  the  betterment  of  Amer- 
ican life.  It  has  contributed  financially 
to  many  worthy  causes  during  the  last 
50  years.  These  include: 

Relief  of  Florida  hurricane  victims. 

Relief  of  Mississippi  flood  victims. 

Relief  of  Corinth  earthquake  victims. 

For  the  war  orphans  of  Greece. 

Relief  of  Dodecanese  earthquake  vic- 
tims. 
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For  the  fatherless  children  of  refugees, 
through  the  Near  East  Relief. 

For  the  Hellenic  Museum. 

National  scholarships  to  worthy  stu- 
dents. 

For  the  theological  semmanes  at 
Brookline  and  Pomfret. 

Ahepa  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial 
at  Hyde  Park. 

Ypsilanti  and  Dilboy  Memorials. 

Sons  of  Pericles  Memorial  to  the  Amer- 
ican Philhellenes  of  1821,  at  Missolonghi, 
Greece 

Relief  of  Turkish  earthquake  victims. 

For  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 

For  the  Patriachate  of  Constantinople. 

Ecuadoreaii  relief. 

Kansas  City  flood  relief. 

Greek  war  relief. 

Ahepa  hospitals  in  Athens  and  Thes- 
saloniki,  and  seven  health  centers  in 
Greece. 

Ahepa  Agricultural  College  in  Greece. 

Ionian  Islands  earthquake  relief. 

Ahepa  Preventorium  in  Volos. 

Penelopian  Shelter  Home  in  Athens. 

Ahepa  Hall  for  Boys  at  St.  Basil's 
Academy. 

The  Ahepa  School  at  St.  Basil's  Acad- 
emy, Garrison,  N.Y. 

Sale  of  $500  million  in  U.S.  War  Bonds 
during  World  War  H-as  an  official  i-ssuing 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Tnunan  Librarj'. 

Dr.  George  Papanicolaou  Cancer  Re- 
search Institute  at  Miami. 

The  Ahepa  Truman  Memorial.  Athens, 
Greece. 

The  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.,  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  flrst  landing 
of  Hellenes  in  the  New  World  in  the  year 
1768. 

The  Ahepa  educational  journey  to 
Greece  student  program. 

I  congratulate  the  fraternity  for  its 
worthy  endeavors.  We  have  two  fine 
chapters  in  Kentucky,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
officers  of  these  chapters  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  thp  Record,  as 
follows : 

Kentuckt:  Local  Chapter  Officers 

Emmanuel  G.  Pappas,  President,  Loulbville. 

John  Regas,  Vice  President,  Louisville. 

William  Georgantas,  Secretary,  LoulsvUle. 

Arthur  C.  Commlck,  Treasiirer,  Louisville. 

Nicholas  C.  Anggelis,  President,  Lexington. 

Alvin  B.  Trigg,  Vice  President,  Lexington. 

Nicholas  J.  Pitanls,  Secretary.  Lexington. 

Oakley  Mulllns,  Treasurer,  Lexington. 


AN    OVERSUPPLY    OP    SURGEONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  superb  article  from  last 
week's  Washington  Star-Daily  News  by 
Judith  Randal  concerning  this  Nation's 
oversupply  of  surgeons.  The  United 
States  is  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
health  care  crisis  which  is  in  no  small 
measure  attributable  to  the  difficulties 
regarding  an  adequate  supply  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  al!  types  of 
health  manpower.  Miss  Randal's  article 
offers  excellent  insights  into  this  vexing 
aspect  of  the  health  care  crisis,  and  I 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Too  Many  Surgeons  Spoil  the  Case 

(By  Judith  Randal) 
When  Herbert  S.  Denenberg,  Pennsylvania 
insurance  commissioner,  announced  not  long 
ago  that  he  had  prepared  a  "Shopper's  Guide 
to  Surgery,"  the  language  was  somewhat 
razzmatazz,  and  some  experts  said  that  2 
million  unnecessary  operations  a  year — his 
estimate — overstated  the  case. 

Nevertheless,  Denenberg  is  essentially  cor- 
rect in  his  analysis.  When  one  looks  ijelow 
the  surface  of  many  of  the  short-comings 
of  health  care,  It  quickly  becomes  evident 
that  the  dominance  of  surgery  over  the  rest 
of  the  profession  is  a  key  weakness  of  our 
cxirrent  system. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  conventional 
wisdom  that  the  availability  of  50.000  more 
doctors  would  moderate  costs  and  put  care 
within  everyone's  reach. 

Would  it?  When  one  recognizes  that  the 
present  oversupply  of  surgeons  has  fueled  the 
scarcity  of  supporting  specialists  like  anes- 
thesiologists, pathologists  and  diagnostic  ra- 
dloiogists,  it  Immediately  becomes  apparent 
that  a  sheer  increase  in  the  number  of  M.D.'s 
might  have  an  opposite  effect. 

Indeed,  surgeons  and  the  specialists  who 
work  with  them  occupy  the  top  rungs  of 
the  medical  Income  ladder,  so  that  failure  to 
limit  their  number  has  discouraged  young 
doctors  from  choosing  other  forms  of  practice 
and  acted  as  a  disincentive  for  controlling 
costs  all  across  the  board. 

Thus,  if  we  simply  set  training  more  doc- 
tors as  the  objective,  without  at  the  same 
time  finding  some  way  to  slack  off  the  per- 
centage of  them  who  become  surgeons,  we 
will  not  have  solved  anything. 

Hospitals,  too,  need  to  be  examined  in  this 
light.  Originally  conceived  as  places  to  se- 
q'lester  the  contagions  of  the  dying  poor 
from  the  general  public,  their  change  in  role 
can  be  traced  in  large  measure  to  the  advent 
of  modern  surgery  and  all  that  went  with  it. 
With  that  change,  surgeons  gained  more 
power  than  other  physicians  In  laying  down 
hospital  policies.  Although  this  trend  has 
been  somewhat  moderated  recently,  it  stlU, 
by  and  large,  prevails. 

What  happened  at  a  large  hospital  in  New 
York  City  is  a  case  in  point.  It  had  some 
money  at  its  disposal,  derived  from  the  sale 
of  property,  which  it  had  planned  to  use  to 
develop  a  physical  rehabilitation  facility. 

So  powerful  were  the  surgeons  on  the  staff, 
however,  that  they  persuaded  the  board  to 
build  an  open-heart  surgery  suite  instead — 
despite  the  fact  that  the  community  was 
short  on  rehabilitation  services  and  already 
had  more  open-heart  units  than  the  metro- 
politan population  warranted. 

It  Is  not  only  the  highly  specialized  types 
of  surgery  that  are  subject  to  such  pressures 
to  the  detriment  of  other  community  health 
needs.  Just  as  serious  and  far  more  preva- 
lent is  the  unnecessary  performance  of  pro- 
cedures like  tonsillectomies,  hemorrhoidec- 
tomies, hysterectomies  and  all  bladder  re- 
movals. 

Besides  the  Inevitable  discomfort  and  ex- 
pense, each  of  these  operations  poses  a  defi- 
nite. If  slight,  risk  of  complications  from  the 
anesthesia  and  a  potential  additional  re- 
quirement for  blood.  Intensive  care  and  nurs- 
ing, all  of  which  are  expensive  and  in  short 
supply. 

Parkinson's  law  applies.  While  a  certain 
number  of  these  operations  are  desirable  and 
to  be  expected,  a  turning  point  is  reached 
when  it  becomes  evident  that  the  determin- 
ing factor  is  less  the  health  of  Individuals 
than  the  supply  of  surgeons  and  hospital 
facilities. 

As  Denenberg  observes  In  advising  patients 
to  see  their  family  doctors  before  seeking 
out  a  surgeon  and  then  to  get  an  independ- 


ent, unbiased  opinion  before  submitting  to 
an  operation:  "There  Is  a  tendency  of  sur- 
geons to  do  their  thing — surgery." 

The  pre-eminence  of  the  surgeon  also  has 
adversely  affected  the  effectiveness  of  health 
Insurance.  Health  insurance  began  as  a  hedpe 
against  the  costs  of  surgery,  and  some  poli- 
cies to  this  day  provide  coverage  only  for 
operations. 

But  even  those  that  offer  broader  protec- 
tion are  heavily  loaded  In  favor  of  conditions 
that  require  hospitalization.  In  most  of  these 
cases,  surgical  procedures  are  involved  whose 
necessity  is  never  questioned  when  reim- 
bursement is  made 

Since  hospitalization  Is  the  most  exi>en.sive 
form  of  health  care.  It  follows  that  the  costs 
of  Insurance  continue  to  rise. 

At  bottom.  It  is  a  question  of  the  suita- 
bility of  care 

As  long  as  there  is  a  mismatch  between 
the  kind  of  care  that  people  need  and  what 
the  medical  profession  offers,  and  as  long  as 
payment  mechanisms  support  the  discrepan- 
cies, no  amount  of  money  will  make  quality 
health  services  available  to  all  or  even  to  the 
reasonably  affluent. 


A  NEW  COMMUNITY  IN  ILLINOIS : 
PARK   FOREST  SOUTH 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  article  en- 
titled "  Main  Street'  Revived  m  Mid- 
west New  Town :  Park  Forest  South  Rises 
from  the  Illinois  Cornfield."  published  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Housing. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  journal  of  the 
National  Association  of  Housiiig  and  Re- 
development Officials  has  taken  note  of 
this  outstanding  example  of  a  modem 
planned  city  which  is  rapidly  taking 
shape  in  my  home  State. 

Already  some  4.000  middle-income 
families  live  in  this  new  community, 
which  was  originallj'  conceived  by 
Nathan  and  LewLs  Manilow.  the  devel- 
opers of  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Park  For- 
est, and  is  now  in  effect  a  venture  in 
which  a  private  developer,  Lewis  Mani- 
low, has  joined  with  private  industry — 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  the 
United  States  Gypsum  Co. — and  the  pub- 
Uc — the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development — to  create,  over  the 
next  15  to  20  years,  a  total  living  environ- 
ment for  100,000  people  from  all  eco- 
nomic classes. 

Park  Forest  South  will  have  industrj-. 
It  will  have  its  own  commercial,  educa- 
tionsJ,  and  recreational  facilities.  It  will 
have  a  modern  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem. It  will  be  linked  with  downtown 
Chicago  via  an  express  passenger  train 
service.  Development  will  take  place  in 
a  planned,  coordinated,  and  orderly 
manner. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  shown  its 
faith  in  the  Park  Forest  South  concept 
by  locating  one  of  two  new  universities. 
Governors  State  University,  in  the  heart 
of  the  community. 

Park  Forest  South  is  an  exciting  new 
venture  in  urban  development.  It  stands 
as  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished through  enlightened  public- 
private  cooperation.  Its  success  to  date 
renews  oiu:  hopes  of  putting  a  stop  to 
endless  suburban  sprawl  and  at  the  same 
time  providing  decent  housing  in  a  de- 
cent environment  for  all  our  citizens. 

I  congratulate  Jack  Bryan,  major  fea- 
ture writer  of  the  Journal  of  Housing,  for 
his  fine  article  about  Park  Forest  South. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  article 
and  an  accompanying  article  on  Gover- 
nors State  University  entitled  "New 
Town  University  Tests  New  Methods," 
be  printed  in  the  Recbkc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
"Main    Street"    Revived    in    Midwest    New 

Town:    Park    Forest    South    Rises    Prom 

THE  Illinois  Cornfields 

(By  Jack  Bryau) 

In  a  14-square-mlle  section  of  gently  roll- 
ing farmland  40  miles  south  of  downtown 
Chicago,  a  new  kind  of  crop  is  coming  up 
this  year.  In  place  of  wheat,  corn,  and  alfalfa, 
the  land  Is  sprouting  with  townhouses. 
apartments,  roads.  Industrial  buildings — and 
people. 

Bulldozers  Instead  of  farm  tractors  are 
plowing  the  earth,  preparing  It  for  new 
construction,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  vast, 
otherwise  untouched  field  is  a  huge,  nearly 
completed,  quonset-style  structure  of  fiber- 
glass. This  structure — an  Ice  rink— is  the 
Initial  building  in  the  town  center  of  the 
new  community  of  Park  Forest  South. 

Although  pastoral  open  spaces  still  stretch 
peacefully  to  the  horizon,  this  broad,  semi- 
wooded  area  of  some  9000  acres  is  the  site 
where,  according  to  development  plans,  the 
modern  planned  city  of  Park  Forest  South. 
with  a  population  of  100.000  or  more,  is  to 
be  buUt  over  the  next  15  to  20  yews. 

Park  Forest  South  Is  already  well  along 
In  Its  Initial  development  stages:  4000  peo- 
ple, all  very  active  and  Involved  in  commu- 
nity affairs,  occupy  new  apartments  and 
taomes;  new  Industrial  plants  are  In  opera- 
tion: and  a  brand  new  university  Is  oper- 
ating full  blast. 

Park  Forest  South — even  In  its  early 
stages — is  a  vital,  going,  and  growing  town, 
town. 

The  town  today:  Initial  development  of 
the  town,  since  groundbreaking  late  In  1969, 
has  produced  the  following  results: 
1 — The  population  has  grown  from  1000  to 
4000:  middle-Income  families  of  all  age 
groups  from  the  metropolitan  area  have 
bought  or  rented  homes  as  fast  as  they 
were  built: 

2 — A  unique  new  state  university  (see  page 
289)  has  launched  a  revolutionary  approach 
to  higher  education  In  urban  areas  and  has 
Just  completed  Its  first  full  year  In  tempo- 
rary quarters  provided  by  the  developer: 
3 — A  total  of  1400  new  units  of  housing. 
from  apartments  to  single-family  houses, 
have  been  completed  and  another  600  units 
are  under  construction; 

4 — In  the  1200 -acre  area  planned  for  in- 
dustrial development,  250  acres  have  been 
bought  or  optioned  by  nine  firms,  three  of 
which  have  their  new  plants  completed  and 
In  operation: 

S — A  modern  $800,000  open-classroom  ele- 
mentary school  has  been  built  and  has  been 
In  operation  for  one  school  term; 

6 — Development  and  initial  construction 
has  begun  on  the  town  center  and  buildings 
are  in  construction  on  the  800-acre  site  of 
the  campus  of  the  new  university: 

7 — A  tJemporary  convenience  shopping  cen- 
ter has  been  provided  in  modernized  exist- 
ing buildings,  with  grocery  store,  restaurant, 
beauty  shop,  lounge,  drug  store,  and  other 
shops,  to  augment  major  shopping  facilities 
20  minutes  away  in  the  town  of  Park  Forest; 

8 — Most  of  all.  the  town  has  become  a  liv- 
ing community,  with  a  high  degree  of  citizen 
participation  and  activities,  both  In  com- 
munity affairs  and  in  town  government. 

A  developer's  development:  Park  Forest 
South  has  a  number  of  advantages  going 
for  it.  One  of  the  most  important  is  that 
It  has  been  conceived  and  Is  being  carried 
out  by  a  development  firm  that  has  already 
successfully  completed  one  model  suburban 


community.  Park  Forest,  which  lies  Just 
north  of  the  present  development.  This  is 
the  firm  of  the  Manllow  family — the  late 
Nathan  Manilow,  leading  Chicago  builder 
and  developer,  and  his  son,  Lewis  Manllow, 
president  of  New  Communities  Enterprises, 
which  is  developing  Park  Forest  South.  Since 
the  death  of  Nathan  Manilow  last  November, 
the  responsibility  for  directing  the  new  en- 
terprise rests  with  the  son. 

The  first  of  the  Manilow  ventures  Into 
community  building  was  Park  Forest.  This 
new  t-own  was  developed  in  the  late  1940s 
and  early  1950s  by  Nathan  Manilow,  in  col- 
laboration with  Philip  M.  Klutznick,  com- 
missioner of  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion from  1944  to  1946,  who  returned  to  Chi- 
cago from  Washington  following  his  PHA 
service  with  the  conviction  that  the  govern- 
ment-built Greenbelt  town  idea  was  one  that 
private  developers  could  and  should  carry 
out.  Park  Forest  resulted  and  is  now  a  suc- 
cessful community  of  33,000  people,  with  a 
major  regional  commercial  center,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  a  model  of  open  space  sub- 
urban living  not  only  for  Chicago  but  for  the 
nation. 

In  1966,  as  the  concept  of  complete  new 
communities  gained  greater  national  atten- 
tion, Nathan  and  Lewis  Manilow,  with  their 
experience  with  Park  Forest  behind  them, 
decided  to  undertake  an  even  more  ambitious 
venture  in  the  undeveloped  area  immediately 
to  the  south  of  that  community.  Most  of  Chi- 
cago's earlier  growth  has  been  to  the  north 
and  west,  but  with  new  highway  systems,  the 
area  south  of  Chicago,  as  Park  Forest  dem- 
onstrated, was  becoming  a  demand  suburban 
market. 

Some  225  houses  had  been  built  about 
1960  In  a  section  south  of  Park  Forest,  but 
In  spite  of  attempts  by  three  developers,  the 
homes  were  left  without  the  promised  mu- 
nicipal services  and  commercial  facilities  and 
the  development  went  bankrupt.  The  resi- 
dents of  that  development — Wood  Hill — more 
than  welcomed  the  Manllow  plan  to  bring 
community  development  Into  the  area  and, 
in  1967,  joined  with  the  developers  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  new  village  of  Park  Forest  South, 
with  a  master  plan  and  appropriate  zoning 
and  building  ordinances  to  carry  out  the 
Initial  comprehensive  plan  for  the  proposed 
new  community.  New  Community  Enter- 
prises was  formed,  headed  by  Lewis  Manllow, 
to  acquire  land  and  carry  out  the  develop- 
ment. 

Two  partners  Join:  One  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant advantages  of  the  development  site  is 
its  stratjgic  location  for  transportation  to 
the  surrounding  area.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  main  line  to  Chicago  transects  the 
area.  An  interstate  and  other  main  highway 
fiank  the  area.  Unking  It  to  a  network  of 
north,  east,  and  west  freeways,  as  well  as  to 
the  central  city.  The  developers  felt  this  was 
Important  to  Integrate  the  life  and  economy 
of  the  new  town  Into  the  rest  of  the  metro- 
politan area. 

Illinois  Central  Itself  became  Interested  In 
the  potential  of  the  new  town  and.  In  1968. 
through  its  subsidiary,  the  Mid-American 
Community  Improvement  Corporation,  be- 
came a  partner  in  tho  enterprise,  with  a  25 
percent  Interest.  This  partnership  brought 
two  advantages:  (1)  a  new  source  of  de- 
velopment capital  and  (2)  IC's  agreement  to 
extend  Its  commuter  line  service  to  Park 
Forest  South,  bringing  the  town's  residents 
within  45  minutes  express  rail  time  of  down- 
town Chicago. 

The  following  year,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  building  materials  firms,  the  United 
States  Gypsum  Urban  Development  Com- 
pany, also  acquired  a  25  percent  Interest, 
further  expanding  the  source  of  development 
capital. 

The  final  clincher  to  development  financ- 
ing came  In  1970  when  HUD  approved  a  guar- 
antee of  30  million  dollars  In  capital  financ- 
ing for  the  new  community  under  the  luban 


growth  and  new  conununlty  development 
legislation  (Title  VII  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970). 

In  some  respects,  Park  Forest  South  is  an 
extension  and  amplification  of  the  predeces- 
sor community.  Park  Forest.  It  is  predomi- 
nantly planned  as  a  middle-income  town  in 
a  growing  area  of  blue-collar  and  middle-in- 
come families  and  is  culturally  and  eco- 
nomically linked  with  the  surrounding 
metropolitan  area. 

In  other  ways.  Park  Forest  South  goes  far 
beyond  the  earlier  Park  Forest  concept.  It 
will  have  three  times  the  population  and 
more  than  three  times  the  acreage.  Instead 
of  being  planned  as  an  outlying  satellite 
community.  Park  Forest  South  Is  to  be  de- 
veloped as  a  largely  self-contained  city,  with 
its  own  industrial,  commercial,  educational, 
and  recreational  base. 

Park  Forest  South  will  also  have  a  broader 
income  mix  in  its  population,  with  12  to  15 
percent  of  its  housing  planned  for  low-in- 
come families  and  elderly. 

The  town  plan :  Park  Forest  South  is  bring- 
ing Main  Street  back  to  the  midwest.  A 
three-mile  linear  "Main  Drag",  as  it  has  been 
named,  will  be  the  east-west  spine  of  the  de- 
velopment plan,  with  a  Jog  to  the  north  in 
the  center  around  the  new  university  cam- 
pus. The  name  applies  to  an  elongated  down- 
town. Institutional,  and  civic  center  strip, 
with  only  access  ways  from  the  vehicular 
streets  that  adjoin  It.  The  "town  center", 
with  the  major  commercial,  recreational, 
and  municipal  development,  Is  being  built  on 
the  east  leg  of  "Main  Drag",  with  the  uni- 
versity and  a  medical-health  complex  in  the 
center.  Later,  a  smaller  residential  area  with 
a  subcenter  will  be  built  on  the  upper  west 
leg  of  the  spine. 

The  town  plan,  now  taking  shape,  provides 
for  the  major  residential  development  to  be 
concentrated  In  the  southeast  and  south 
central  section,  and  the  1200-acre  Industrial 
park  is  being  developed  In  the  southwest,  be- 
tween the  IC  tracks  and  the  parallel  Inter- 
state 57.  Nearly  all  the  northeast  section, 
reaching  through  and  beyond  the  center  of 
the  area,  is  woodland,  with  ravines,  open 
glades,  streams,  and  a  small  wooded  lake;  It 
Is  to  be  preserved  In  Its  present  state,  so  that 
the  community  will  retain  much  of  Its  nat- 
ural character.  In  addition,  greenways  and 
recreational  open  space  will  be  threaded 
throughout  the  developed  sections. 

The  basic  town  plan  was  developed  by 
Arcop  Associates  of  Montreal  and  Carl  Gard- 
ner &  Associates  of  Chicago.  Instead  of  dis- 
persed local  subcenters  radiating  from  a  cen- 
tral core,  as  is  typical  of  some  new  commu- 
nity plans,  the  central  linear  concept  was 
adopted  for  two  reasons:  (1)  It  wUl  provide 
a  concentrated  center  for  commercial,  recrea- 
tional, and  municipal  facilities  and  create  an 
action-oriented  focus  for  community  life  and 
activity  and  (2)  it  will  permit  a  more  efficent 
basis  for  Internal  mass  transit  and  mobility. 

The  Initial  phase  of  the  town  center  now 
being  built  on  the  east  leg  of  "Main  Drag" 
will  have  143,000  square  feet  of  commercial 
space — later  to  be  expanded  to  190.000  square 
feet — in  a  covered  mall.  The  primary  market 
of  this  "downtown"  will  be  the  community 
itself,  since  Park  Forest  to  the  north  already 
has  a  major  regional  shopping  center.  Park- 
ing areas  and  an  internal  transit  roadway  will 
flank  the  buUdings.  This  section  will  later  be 
expanded  to  provide  an  additional  162.000 
square  feet,  principally  for  offices  and  mu- 
nicipal services. 

The  commercial  center  will  be  divided  In 
half  by  a  north-south  greenway,  leading  from 
an  entrance  building  on  the  south  to  two 
cyllndrlcal-roofed  fiberglass  structures  on  the 
north;  one,  the  Ice  rink  already  built,  and 
the  other  for  Indoor  tennis.  At  the  south  en- 
trance will  be  a  community  exhibit  building 
and  Information  center,  which  will  also  house 
the  developer's  offices  and  a  planned  commu- 
nity cable-TV  communication  system. 
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Bordering  this  center  greenway  will  be  an 
outdoor  sculpture  gallery,  financed  In  part  by 
a  $60  000  grant  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts.  Developer  Lewis  ManUow, 
also  well-known  for  his  art  collection,  has  of- 
fered to  contribute  a  monumental  construc- 
iion-type  sculpture  entitled  "Yes,"  by  Mark 
DlSuvero,  for  the  gallery. 

"That  Is."  says  Manllow,  "if  the  people  like 
it  and  want  It!  I'm  going  to  Impose  my  aes- 
thetic tastes  on  the  community." 

Housing  and  open  space:  The  town  plan 
calls  for  construction  of  35,000  housing  units, 
most  of  them  to  be  built  in  the  southeastern 
segment.  Seventy  percent  of  the  units  are  to 
be  multi-family — medlumrlse  and  lowrlse 
apartments  and  condominiums.  The  other  30 
percent  will  be  single-family  homes  and 
townhouses. 

About  1500  units  have  been  or  are  being 
built  and  the  rate  of  construction  is  increas- 
ing. Those  built  to  date  are  for  the  middle- 
Income  market,  with  sales  prices  ranging 
from  $19,000  for  a  one-bedroom  condomin- 
ium to  more  than  $40,000  for  a  three-bed- 
room house.  Rentals  In  garden  and  midrlse 
apartments  range  from  $190  to  $280  a  month 
for  one  to  three  bedrooms. 

Under  its  commitment  to  HUD,  from  12  to 
15  percent  of  the  total  units — about  4500 — 
will  be  subsidized  housing  for  low-income 
families  dispersed  throughout  the  residential 
areas.  Mr.  Manllow  expects  to  have  the  low- 
income  housing  construction  under  way  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 

Some  of  the  new  housing  is  being  planned 
for  higher-income  levels  as  well.  To  date, 
nearly  all  of  the  housing  has  been  built  by 
the  corporation  for  the  middle-income  mar- 
ket: this  year,  however,  private  builders  are 
participating  In  housing  development, 
bringing  a  wider  variety  of  styles  and  design, 
including  more  expensive  housing  In  prime 
locations.  One  of  these  is  a  special  add-on 
section  of  the  development  area  in  the  south- 
east, where  an  18-hole  golf  course  is  soon  to 
be  created. 

With  a  planned  density  of  only  a  little 
more  than  10  persons  per  acre,  the  commu- 
nity will  have  extensive  open  space  areas. 
In  addition  to  the  greenways  and  recreational 
parks  are  the  wooded  Pine  Lake  section  near 
the  center  of  the  area  and  nearly  500  acres 
in  Thorn  Creek  Woods,  which  blankets  a 
large  part  of  the  northeast  section. 

Preservation  of  the  Tliorn  Creek  Woods 
section  is  to  be  aided  by  a  70  percent  open- 
space  commitment  to  the  town  from  HUD. 
The  developer  has  contributed  140  acres  of 
this  land  to  the  town  to  meet  its  share. 

Thorn  Creek  Woods,  however,  goes  far  be- 
yond the  new  community  development  area, 
extending  northwards  to  Join  Cook  County 
Forest,  one  of  the  nation's  farsighted,  his- 
toric forest  preserves  In  an  urban  area.  Mr. 
Manilow  would  like  to  see  the  entire  woods 
protected  and  preserved  and  plans  are  under- 
wav  between  the  developer.  Park  Forest  to 
the  north,  the  County  of  Will,  and  the  state 
•  for  combined  acquisition  and  protection, 
with  federal  assistance  both  from  HUD  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  Thorn  Creek  Woods  question,  however, 
has  also  become  a  thorny  controversy  with 
some  conservationists  who  criticize  the  de- 
veloper for  taking  fringe  sections  of  the  area 
for  community  development,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  development  Is  designed  to  con- 
serve the  major  wooded  area.  Mr.  Manilow 
feels  those  critics  fall  to  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees  and  show  scant  concern  about  pres- 
sures for  destructive  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  woods  along  the  highway  to  the 
north. 

Town  and  people:  Rapid  physical  progress 
In  the  development  of  Park  Forest  South  Is 
matched  by  the  formation  of  the  htiman 
community,  which  has  simultaneously  been 
taking  sbe^e. 


To  date,  it  Is  a  community  of  middle-In- 
come people,  who  have  Jobs  or  businesses  in 
the  surrounding  area.  The  Park  Forest  South 
population  Is  made  up  of  persons  of  all  ages, 
both  black  and  white.  A  substantial  number 
of  elderly  families  have  moved  Into  the  town, 
which  they  selected  as  a  pleasant  place  for 
their  less  active  years.  Most  of  the  residents, 
however,  are  middle-age  families  with  chil- 
dren and  very  young  couples.  Black  residents 
make  up  over  10  percent  of  the  population. 

The  new  citizenry  Is  both  vocal  and  active. 
Its  involvement  in  community  affairs  and  iii 
town  government  resembles  that  of  an  estab- 
lished community:  activities  Include  a  volun- 
teer fire  department,  Little  League  teams 
with  nearly  200  boys  taking  part,  community 
festivals,  welcoming  parties,  a  drama  club, 
a  League  of  Women  Voters  chapter,  a  citizen- 
supported  library,  and  school  and  recreation 
groups.  The  weekly  newspaper.  Southwards , 
has  no  trouble  filling  its  pages  with  local  go- 
ings-on. 

But  even  more,  the  citizens  are  actively 
concerned  in  their  town  government  and 
give  readily  of  their  time  to  carrying  on  Its 
work.  The  town  government  Is  housed  In  a 
Victorian  farmhouse  on  the  main  road,  where 
parked  cars  have  replaced  cows  in  the  barn- 
yard, pending  new  quarters  that  are  to  be 
built  in  the  town  center.  Six  trustees,  elected 
for  staggered  terms,  serve  without  compen- 
sation as  the  governing  body.  Mrs.  Joanne 
Vermilye.  a  young  woman  with  10  years  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience  in  munici- 
pal management,  administers  the  town's  af- 
fairs. 

The  town's  paid  staff  consists  of  eight  em- 
ployees— four  times  the  number  two  years 
ago.  It  operates  through  a  dozen  or  more 
citizen  committees  that  deal  with  zoning; 
planning:  streets;  housing;  services;  schools; 
and  similar  key  matters. 

To  meet  citizen  demands  for  democratic 
participation,  an  open  discussion  session  on 
community  matters  Is  held  every  Saturday 
for  explanations  and  debate.  Monday  eve- 
ning meetings  of  the  trustees  are  open  to 
citizens — and  this  often  results  In  some  un- 
anticipated Items  being  added  to  the  agenda. 
Elections  are  hard  fought,  usually  coming 
out  with  about  a  52  to  48  decision  and  no 
one.  one  resident  says,  can  predict  which 
way  the  vote  will  go.  In  last  year's  annual 
election,  83  percent  of  the  voters  turned  out 
and  a  similar  participation  Is  expected  on 
July  22,  when  two  vacancies  for  the  board 
of  trustees  are  to  be  filled.  Two  'political" 
groups  have  taken  shape:  (1)  the  "Involved 
citizens  ",  mostly  older  residents,  who  thus 
far  have  been  In  control,  and  (2)  the  "inde- 
pendents", speaking  mostly  for  newcomers 
and  dissenters.  One  "involved  citizen"  leader 
voiced  the  hope  that  one  or  two  "independ- 
ents "  be  elected,  on  the  theory  that  "if  they 
get  some  responsibility  maybe  they  won't 
be  so  critical." 

A  recent  issue  that  stirred  up  plenty  of  ar- 
gument in  the  commimity  was  a  proposal  to 
change  the  town's  name.  Many  residents  feel 
that  the  town  should  have  a  name  that  car- 
ries its  own  identity  and  should  not  seem  to 
be  a  "shadow  "  of  another  town,  as  one  citi- 
zen put  it.  But  getting  the  people  to  agree 
on  an  alternative  name  Is  something  else. 
From  more  than  a  hundred  alternative  sug- 
gestions, a  sizable  group  proposed  that  the 
new  name  be  "Nathan,  Illinois",  in  tribute 
to  the  founder  and  creator  of  the  new  com- 
munity, the  late  Nathan  ManUow.  But  at  a 
citizens'  meeting  in  June,  this  proposal 
brought  considerable  disagreement,  both 
from  those  who  thought  other  names  should 
be  considered  and  from  those  who  felt  the 
name  should  be  expressive  of  the  community, 
rather  than  in  honor  of  the  developer. 

The  result  was  no  decision  by  the  trustees, 
with  none  lUcely  until  after  the  July  22  elec- 
tion of  the  new  trustees,  if  then.  So  It's  still 
Park  Forest  South — for  now. 


While  the  town  has  plenty  of  local  prob- 
lems, one  that  It  hasn't  had  l.s  a  race  prob- 
lem. More  than  100  black  families  have 
bought  or  rented  homes,  dispersed  through 
the  community;  they  have  encountered  no 
white  resistance. 

Town  and  developer:  All  this  community 
democracy  poses  problems  for  the  developer. 
Although  the  overall  plan  and  zoning  were 
Included  In  *l\e  town's  Incorporation,  nti- 
merotis  actions,  such  as  permits:  street  plans: 
locations;  utilities,  must  run  the  gamut  of 
review  by  the  town  trustees.  Differences  be- 
tween developer  and  town  are  common,  but 
thus  far  have  not  been  serious.  They  usually 
have  to  do  with  .such  things  as  street  widths; 
location  of  facilities;  and  services.  These 
matters  are  worked  out  through  constant 
consultation  between  de\ eloper,  trustees,  and 
the  citizen  committees.  A  small  group.  Mrs. 
Vermilye  says,  seems  to  oppose  everything, 
but  most  of  the  people  strongly  support  the 
new  community  concept,  although  they  often 
have  their  mdlvldual  views  on  specific  ques- 
tions. 

Lewis  Manilow.  however,  foresees  a  future 
day  when  the  townspeople  really  decide  to 
take  over. 

"We  lived  through  this  in  Park  Forest, "  he 
once  said.  "They  love  us  now.  But  we're  the 
only  target  In  town.  Sooner  or  later  someone 
is  going  to  say.  'Come  on.  let's  throw  the 
rascals  out.'  We  will  have  to  risk  It.  We  really 
don't  have  much  choice." 

But  the  town  Is  not  likely  to  turn  on  the 
developer  any  time  soon,  since  the  entire 
development  is  being  built  virtually  at  his 
expense,  including  the  basic  infrastructure 
and  the  public  areas  and  facilities.  The  de- 
veloper has  financed  such  Improvements  as  a 
new  school;  the  conversion  of  a  big  barn  and 
farm  area  into  a  teenage  center;  and  has  im- 
proved the  existing  Pine  Lake  wooded  area 
as  a  family  recreation  center  and  stocked  the 
lake  with  fish.  Large  tracts  of  land  for  public 
and  institutional  use  are  being  donated.  In 
time  the  developer  hopes  that  these  invest- 
ments will  pay  off  in  the  values  that  the 
new  community  creates. 

The  town,  moreover,  has  little  current  tax 
base  or  bond  authority  of  Its  own  and  Its 
principal  revenues  come  from  permit  and 
other  fees,  primarily  paid  by  the  developer 
as  the  town  builds,  since  most  of  the  prop- 
erty tax  revenues  at  present  go  to  the  school 
district. 

The  school  problem.  In  fact,  is  a  particu- 
larly vexing  one.  The  community  is  part  of 
the  Crete-Monee  school  district,  largest  to 
the  state  and  predominantly  rural.  The  vot- 
ers of  the  district  are  not  Inclined  to  approve 
large  bond  issues  needed  for  a  new  city  that 
never  before  existed. 

To  get  the  school  system  started,  New 
Community  Enterprises,  under  an  agreement 
with  the  school  district,  has  itself  built  an 
elementary  school  at  a  cost  of  $800,000  and 
is  leasing  it  to  the  district  to  operate.  More 
schools  are  needed,  however,  including  a  Jun- 
ior and  senior  high  school,  and  the  town 
hopes  to  persuade  the  state  to  create  a  new 
smaller  school  district  that  will  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  community's  needs. 

The  new  elementary  school.  Hickory 
School,  which  opened  In  January  and  has 
Just  completed  Its  first  semester,  is  an  airy, 
colorful,  well  lighted  one-story  structure,  de- 
signed on  the  open  classroom  plan.  This  plan 
Is  something  of  a  reversion  to  the  one-room 
schoolhouse  of  old,  since  related  classes  are 
grouped  in  one  vast  open  room  the  size  of  a 
gymnasium,  while  teams  of  teachers  rotate 
between  the  class  areas,  giving  group  and 
individual  instruction. 

Churches,  except  for  one  existing  church, 
are  yet  to  be  built.  An  Interf  alth  council  was 
established  early  and  has  arranged  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  services  In  the  new 
school  building,  with  communltywlde  serv- 
ices  held  on  special   occasions.   The   town 
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library,  housed  In  an  attractive  former  sales 
office,  already  has  over  10,000  volumes  and  a 
program  of  children's  activities. 

Industry  moves  In:  One  of  the  moot  en- 
couraging responses  to  the  ne\¥  community's 
future  is  that  of  Industry.  On  the  southeast 
lies  a  vast  tract  for  the  Oovernors  Gateway 
Industrial  Park,  with  exceUent  rail  and  high- 
way connections  in  the  midst  of  a  large  blue- 
collar  labor  market. 

Response  to  the  site's  advantages  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  an  expansion  of  the  land 
area  from  its  original  800  to  1200  acres,  zoned 
for  light  and  medium  industry.  Nine  firms 
have  bought  or  optioned  land  in  the  park, 
and  three  of  these  have  now  completed  new 
plants  and  are  in  operation,  the  latest  and 
largest  being  Wilson  Pharmaceutical,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  American  Can  Company.  More  re- 
cently, the  firm  of  Johnson  ti  Johnson  bought 
75  acres  for  a  400,000  square  foot  plant  that 
will  employ  300  people  Ln  the  manufacture 
of  disposable  diapers.  An  additional  80  acres 
has  been  optioned  for  future  growth,  making 
Johnson  it.  Johnson  the  largest  of  the  indus- 
trial developers  to  date. 

Tbla  Industrial  development  Is  important 
not  only  for  employment  and  tax  revenues, 
but.  In  the  view  of  Jack  ShafTer,  president 
of  the  development  firm's  Gateway  Indus- 
trial Development  Company,  as  a  means  of 
attracting  professlMial  and  experienced  citl- 
MUB  to  help  give  the  town  a  high  quality 
of  local  leadership.  To  assure  that  such  de- 
velopment will  be  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity, A.  A.  Epstein  and  Sons  of  Chicago 
bas  been  engaged  as  the  developer's  engineer- 
ing consultants  on  design  and  planning  of 
Industrial  and  institutional  development, 
•uch  as  the  university  campus,  and  on  pollu- 
tion control  and  waste  water  treatment. 

Only  about  25  percent  of  the  Industrial 
land  will  be  roofed  over;  the  rest  will  be 
landscaped  for  parking  and  open  space.  New 
Community  Enterprises  owns  its  own  sewer 
and  water  system  and  is  providing  tertiary 
sewage  treatment  and  separate  sewerage  and 
storm  run-off  systems.  The  Industries  them- 
selves, Mr.  Shaffer  says,  are  equally  Inter- 
ested In  InsUlllng  the  latest  anti-pollution 
faculties. 

What  lies  ahead:  Although  Park  Forest 
South  Is  well  rooted,  much  that  has  started 
and  more  that  will  soon  be  under  way  Is 
Just  taking  physical  shape.  But  plans  for 
the  coming  year  call  for  striking  visible 
changes:  (1)  plans  are  near  completion  for 
a  medical  and  health  center,  to  Include  a 
bospltal,  paramedical  training,  and  com- 
munity health  services  that  will  be  built  on 
a  40-acre  site  north  of  the  university;  (2) 
the  IC  express  commuter  service  to  down- 
town Chicago  is  scheduled  to  begin  this 
fall;  (3)  development  will  start  on  the  18- 
hole  golf  course  in  an  adjoining  southeast 
segment,  which  will  be  a  residential- 
recreational  area;  (4)  an  internal  mass 
transit  system  is  being  developed,  with 
Barton-Aschman  Associates,  who  also  have 
helped  plan  the  "Main  Drag",  as  traffic  con- 
sultants. The  system,  probably  by  bus,  will 
connect  all  parts  of  "Main  Drag"  and  the 
major  areas  of  the  commimity.  A  resident 
will  be  able  to  park  his  car  in  one  of  the 
parking  areas  along  "Main  Drag",  and  go  to 
any  part  of  the  community,  or  to  Chicago, 
by  rapid  transit. 

With  completion  of  the  entrance  build- 
ing to  the  town  center,  a  communltywide 
cable-TV  system  will  be  Installed,  similar  to 
that  planned  for  the  town  of  Jonathan  In 
Minnesota  (see  Joltinal  No.  3.  page  125). 
Being  developed  by  Cor-Plex  International, 
the  system  will  provide  a  local  TV  Informa- 
tion-entertainment-edtication  system  for 
residents  and  town  officials. 

With  the  opening  of  the  university  cam- 
piis  and  the  commercial  and  recreational 
facllttles  In  the  town  center  and  with  an 
increasing  rate  of  homebulldlng  and  rapidly 


growing  population,  the  physical  anatomy 
of  the  city-to-be  should  become  dramatically 
evident  within  another  year. 

New  Town  UNivEasrrT  Tests  New  Methods 

When  the  Manllows  conceived  their  plan 
for  Parte  Forest  South,  they  agreed  that  one 
essential  for  a  successful  urban  community 
is  a  strong  institutional  base.  They  wanted, 
in  particular,  to  develop  an  institution  of 
higher  education  as  part  of  the  town. 

Fortuitously,  as  plans  for  the  new  com- 
munity were  being  formulated,  the  state  was 
seeking  a  site  for  a  new  type  of  university  in 
Illinois.  The  excellent  rail  and  freeway  con- 
nections of  the  proposed  community  and  the 
readiness  of  New  Community  ESiterprlses  to 
make  land  available  made  Park  Forest 
South  an  Ideal  location.  The  state  ac- 
cordingly, in  1969,  approved  the  site  for  one 
of  two  new  universities,  to  be  experimental 
outposts  In  higher  edvicatlon,  based  on  ex- 
tensive studies  conducted  by  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Higher  Education;  20  million  dol- 
lars was  approved  for  the  phase  one  con- 
struction of  the  tinlverslty  campus. 

In  order  to  get  the  new  university  In  oper- 
ation without  delay.  New  Community  Enter- 
prises built  a  large  Industrial  structure  Ln  its 
Industrial  park  to  serve  as  temporary  quar- 
ters frar  the  university.  Governors  State  Uni- 
versity, as  the  new  institution  Is  named.  In 
tribute  to  all  of  the  state's  governors,  has 
Just  completed  Its  first  full  year  and  expects 
to  move  Into  Its  new  campus,  now  under  con- 
struction in  the  heart  of  the  community,  by 
the  faU  of  1973. 

Governors  State  University  offers  courses 
only  at  the  Junior,  senior,  and  graduate 
level;  It  is  designed  to  afford  advanced  edu- 
cation to  the  large  numbers  of  students  who 
now  go  to  Junior  colleges.  There  are,  at  pres- 
ent, 20  Junior  colleges,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  more  than  50,000  students,  within  a 
30-mile  radius  of  Park  Forest  South. 

Anyone  with  a  Junior  college  degree  or  its 
equivalent  with  a  C  average  can  enter.  Ad- 
mlsslcMi  is  o&  a  first-come  basis,  not  on  a 
relative  graca-level  yardstick.  Tuition  for 
the  full  year  is  now  $440  per  year  for  state 
residents  and  triple  that  amount  for  out-of- 
staters. 

Once  in,  no  one  can  flunk  out  of  this  col- 
lege. He  may  not  get  anywhere,  but  he  can 
keep  trying.  There  are  no  grades  or  set  aca- 
demic requirements.  Instead,  the  students 
work  out  "learning  modules"  with  their  fac- 
ulty advisers,  based  on  interdisciplinary  stud- 
ies related  to  their  educational  goals.  Fail- 
ures are  used  fat  counseling,  but  are  not  re- 
corded. Accomplishments,  based  on  the 
learning  goals,  determine  whether  the  stu- 
dent gets  credit  toward  his  degree.  The  xmt- 
verslty  is  entirely  a  commuter  institution. 
The  excellent  transit  connections  make  this 
possible. 

Instead  of  semesters,  the  school  year  con- 
sists of  six  two-month  "sessions"  and  stu- 
dents can  attend  continuously  throughout 
the  year  or  come  in  for  one  or  two  sessions 
and  return  later. 

The  university  is  now  opteratlng  through 
four  college  units,  each  complete  In  Its 
educational  offerings,  with  a  limit  of  1500 
Students  in  each  college.  New  college  units 
will  be  opened  when  this  number  is  exceeded. 

The  university  will  not  have  specialty 
schools,  such  as  medicine  or  law,  but  its  four 
colleges  are  designated  as  schools  for  (I) 
business  and  public  service;  (2)  cultural 
studies:  (3)  environmental  and  applied  sci- 
ence; and  (4)  human  learning,  approximat- 
ing the  conventional  areas  of  commerce,  lib- 
eral arts,  science,   and  education. 

During  the  first  full  year,  enrollment  has 
been  about  700  and  will  increase  In  the  com- 
ing year  to  1250.  With  the  opening  of  the  new 
campus  in  the  fall  of  1973,  enrollment  is  esti- 
mated at  3000.  In  another  five  years,  it  Is  ex- 


pected to  level  off  between  10,000  and  13, coo 
students. 

The  university  Is  specifically  mandated  to 
provide  advanced  education  for  those  of  low- 
er income.  Twenty-five  percent  of  its  Initial 
enrollment  is  black.  As  evidence  of  the  de- 
ferred backlog  of  demand  for  higher  educa- 
tion, the  average  age  of  the  students  is  38 
and  two-thirds  of  them  are  married.  This 
level  is  expected  to  decline  In  the  future. 

All  of  the  faculty,  now  numbering  about 
80,  are  "professors" — there  are  no  academic 
rank  distinctions,  although  70  percent  of 
them  currently  have  Ph.D.  degrees.  All  fac- 
ulty, moreover,  Including  the  president,  Wil- 
liam E.  Engbretson,  are  required  to  do  some 
teaching,  to  keep  them  responsive  to  the 
students  they  are  supposed  to  be  educating. 

The  university  has  been  launched  for  a 
five-year  experimental  period,  after  which 
the  results  will  be  reviewed  and  modifica- 
tions made  as  experience  dictates. 

One  aspect  of  this  new  educational  ap- 
proach oSers  prospect  of  dividends  for  the 
urban  community  beyond  that  of  most  such 
Institutions.  Except  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready had  substantial  outside  work  experi- 
ence, all  students,  as  part  of  their  learning 
programs,  will  be  expected  to  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  time  off-campus  In  applied  out- 
side activity,  which  may  be  outside  Jobs  or 
may  be  activity  In  connection  with  their 
home  communities  in  helping  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  an  urban  society;  the 
faculty  is  also  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
urban  community  It  serves.  The  new  town  of 
Park  Forest  South  Is  thus  intended  to  be  not 
only  a  place  to  live — but  also  a  place  to 
learn. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ALLEN  J. 
ELLENDER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  death 
of  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  the  Senate 
has  lost  its  senior  member  in  age  and  in 
length  of  service  and  experience.  The 
depth  of  that  loss  is  immeasurable. 

A  fine  American  is  gone.  A  good  and 
genial  friend  is  with  us  no  more.  A  hard- 
working, skilled,  and  dedicated  colleague 
has  left  us,  and  we  now  have  only  the 
memory  of  his  warm  and  generous  na- 
ture, and  the  legacy  of  his  vast  accom- 
plishments for  his  State  and  his  Nation. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  his  health 
and  his  stamina  and  his  energy  held  up 
through  his  almost  82  years  of  life,  and 
that  he  was  ill  for  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore his  death.  He  died  in  the  middle  of 
a  good  fight — and  I  know  he  would  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  fought  to  the 
very  end. 

Senator  Ellender  came  to  Washington 
when  the  New  Deal  was  at  its  height,  and 
he  saw  and  participated  in  the  economic 
and  social  reforms  which  turned  Amer- 
ica's feet  down  a  new  path.  He  leaves 
us  now  in  a  new  time  of  great  turmoil 
and  change.  What  a  rich  experience  he 
has  had — the  span  of  his  political  life 
has  coincided  with  a  span  of  great  devel- 
opments in  his  Nation's  life. 

Probably  he  will  be  most  widely  re- 
membered for  his  impact  on  American 
agriculture.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  18 
years,  and  as  a  ranking  and  influential 
member  for  many  more,  he  has  left  his 
mark  on  almost  every  major  piece  of  leg- 
islation In  this  field  since  the  thirties. 
Rural  electrification,  agriculture  price 
supports,  soil  conservation,  water  re- 
source development — he  contributed  to 
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all  of  them.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
school  lunch  program,  which  has  nour- 
ished a  whole  generation  of  schoolchil- 
(jren — an  innovative  idea  which  was  re- 
sisted by  some  when  it  was  first  proposed. 

His  most  recent  legislative  accomplish- 
ment was  as  chairman  of  the  powerful 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
where  he  speeded  up  its  unwieldy  ma- 
chinery to  bring  to  passage  in  the  Senate 
all  but  three  of  the  13  appropriation  bills 
by  the  middle  of  July— a  record  in  recent 
years. 

A  man  who  had  to  see  what  was  hap- 
pening in  the  world  for  himself,  he  went 
to  every  corner  of  the  globe,  asking  ques- 
tions, probing  into  the  management  of 
our  foreign  aid,  and  the  implementation 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  brought  back 
extensive  film  and  commentary  for  us  all 
to  see. 

We  shall  miss  him,  our  wise,  gifted, 
tough-minded,  and  resolute  colleague 
from  Louisiana.  My  sympathy  goes  to  his 
son  and  his  seven  grandchildren.  They 
can  be  very  proud  of  him — a  strong  man 
who  has  passed  from  the  American 
scene.  

EIGHTY-MEMBER  DELAWARE  BAND 
MAKES  CONCERT  TOUR  OF  EU- 
ROPE 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
group  of  young  men  and  women  from 
my  home  State  of  Delaware  returned 
from  a  3-week  concert  tour  of  Europe, 
where  their  achievements  and  perform- 
ance would  serve  as  a  worthy  example 
to  young  musicians  in  Delaware  and  else- 
where. 

The  80-member  band,  with  members 
ranging  in  age  from  11  to  18.  left  the 
United  States  in  late  June  for  a  seven- 
country  tour  that  included  Greece,  Yugo- 
slavia, France,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Wherever  they  went,  the  members  were 
treated  graciously  and  cordially.  In  Ath- 
ens, Istanbul,  and  Paris,  they  were 
greeted  personally  by  the  mayors,  while 
in  Paris,  a  component  of  the  symphony, 
the  18-member  jazz  band,  competed  in 
the  International  Jazz  Festival  against 
two  college  bands  and  won  "le  Grand 
Prix"  as  well  as  three  of  the  five  individ- 
ual awards.  Victory  was  sweetened  by  an 
unprecedented  invitation  for  the  jazz 
band  to  perform  at  one  of  the  four  Paris 
squares  set  aside  for  the  midnight  cele- 
bration of  Bastille  Day;  it  was  the  first 
time  such  an  honor  had  been  extended 
to  a  foreign  band. 

Delawareans  are  justifiably  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  these  yoimg  men 
and  women.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  newspaper  article  describ- 
ing their  trip  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Touring   Musicians   Recall   Their   Strains 
(By  Lloyd  Teitsworth) 
Victory  in  Paris  was  the  big  thing! 
It  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  80  young 
musicians  comprising  the  American  Youth 
Junior  Symphony  and  Studio  Band,  mostly 
from  the  Wilmington  area,  who  went  on  the 
Black  Sea  Tour. 

But  also  long  remembered  will  be  the  little 
things— the  waiting  for  planes  and  buses,  the 


strange-sounding  food,  the  friendliness  of 
strangers  In  foreign  lands,  the  inevitably  lost 
or  misplaced  Items. 

The  student  mxislcians  visited  seven  coun- 
tries. Including  three  under  Communist  rule. 
Concerts  were  presented  In  Athens,  Istanbul, 
Paris  and  aboard  the  M.V.  Romanza,  the 
cruise  ship  of  Greek  registry  that  was  their 
home  for  two  weeks  through  July  15. 

The  final  week  they  stayed  in  Paris,  tlie 
scene  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  Jazz  Festival  and  of 
a  resounding  victory  for  the  Studio  Band  un- 
der the  direction  of  Hal  Schlff,  supervisor  of 
music  for  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  School  Dis- 
trict. 

Ranging  in  age  from  11  to  18,  the  young- 
sters roamed  each  port  with  confidence  and 
consuming  curiosity.  The  complexities  of  cus- 
toms, money  exchange  and  a  new  language 
every  morning  failed  to  dampen  their  spirit. 
The  Metro  Subway  System  in  Paris,  un- 
nerving to  most  visitors,  was  duck  soup  to 
thcbc  Americans.  In  two  days  they  were  us- 
ing It  like  It  was  Concord  Pike. 

An  international  program,  put  together  by 
Miss  Audrey  Murphy,  and  played  by  the  Jun- 
ior Symphonic  group,  paid  tribute  to  the  host 
nations  in  their  own  musical  language.  Fea- 
tured piano  soloist,  Jim  Trueblood  of  Hockes- 
sln.  was  warmly  applauded  after  his  ship- 
board presentation  of  Beethoven's  "Seven 
Variations  on  God  Save  the  King" — moving  a 
grotip  of  English  ladies  to  tears.  The  Mar- 
seillaise and  the  Greek  National  Anthem  were 
played  in  their  respective  countries. 

•fhe  Studio  (or  Jazz)  Band's  final  per- 
f  ormunce  as  part  of  the  tour  was  a  competi- 
tion sponsored  by  Performing  Arts  Abroad 
(an  American  organization)  and  the  Selmer 
Corporation,  a  French  manufacturer  of  mu- 
sical instruments.  The  Judges  awarded  the 
Grand  Prix  to  the  local  group  along  with 
prizes  for  individual  performance  to  Steve 
Koontz,  trombone;  Don  Schlff,  bass;  and 
Bruce  McCoy,  flugelhorn. 

In  an  unprecedented  move,  the  American 
Youth  Studio  Band  was  asked  to  play  at  one 
of  the  four  squares  in  Paris  set  aside  to  kick 
off  the  midnight  celebration  of  Bastille  Day. 
No  other  foreign  band  has  ever  enjoyed  such 
an  honor.  The  music  was  a  little  foreign  at 
first  to  the  French  revellers,  but  as  soon  as 
the  students  started  the  "oldie,"  "In  The 
Mood,"  the  link  was  completed.  Everyone 
joined  in  the  fun. 

When  80  youngsters,  many  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time,  are  exposed  to  dras- 
tically difierent  ways  of  life,  the  most  men- 
orable  of  situations  can  arise. 

In  spite  of  the  travel  brochures,  the  ini- 
tial discomfort  Involves  endless  waiting  at 
bus,  air  tnd  rail  depots.  The  AYSC  group 
waited  seven  hours  in  Friendship  Airport  for 
the  initial  trans-Atlantic  flight  to  begin. 
Tliat  was  the  first  of  a  dozen  major  hold-ups. 
Local  laws  and  formalities  affected  some, 
notably  Schlff,  who  strayed  from  his  guide 
in  Russia,  and  was  instantly  nabbed  by  the 
police  who  spoke  no  English.  Frantic  waving 
of  his  one-day  visa  got  through  to  the  au- 
thorities, and  Schlff  was  shepherded  back  to 
the  group.  Hal's  Russian  vocabulary  con- 
sists of  "da"  and  "nyet",  but  he  Is  not  sure 
which  means  what. 

Budgeting  spending  money  In  countries 
where  exotic  wares  are  offered  In  an  unend- 
ing array  of  shops  becomes  a  problem.  The 
$100  U.S.  Customs  allowance  loomed  very 
large  In  the  minds  of  a  few  during  the  final 
hours  of  the  trip.  One  student  who  had  over- 
spent his  $100  limit  was  so  broke  at  the  end 
of  the  tour  that  he  had  to  have  his  family 
meet  him  at  Customs  In  Baltimore  to  pay  his 
excess  duty  charge. 

Baggage  transfer  was  frequently  frighten- 
ing. A  bag  or  trombone  case  set  outside  the 
hotel  room  door  was  spirited  away  to  appear 
at  the  last  moment  beside  the  train  or  ship — 
the  intervening  hours  being  ones  of  some 
trepidation.  Only  one  suitcase — that  of  Steve 
Sashlhara  of  Surrey  Park,  a  trumpeter  with 


the  symphonic  group,  was  lost,  and  at  last 
report  was  still  missing. 

A  brand  new  baritone  sax.  Just  purchased 
ditfing  the  Paris  stay,  was  left  forlornly  on 
the  field  at  Le  Bourget  Airport,  due  to  lack 
of  space  on  the  airplane.  Jim  Andersen,  owner 
of  the  instrument,  was  assured  that  it  would 
show  up  somewhere  on  the  East  Coast  in  the 
near  future. 

Local  travel,  particularly  along  the  canals 
in  Venice,  was  confusing.  A  wTOug  choice  of 
waterbus  wiped  out  Jim  Truebloods  tour  of 
St.  Marks  Square.  He  joined  the  group  later, 
unabashed.  He  had  his  own  personal  tour  of 
the  Grand  Canal. 

In  spite  of  many  warnings  to  hang  on  to 
the  passport  for  dear  life,  one  student  lost 
his  in  Paris.  It  wasn't  brout;ht  to  light  until 
the  last  day.  which  was  Bastille  Day.  The 
American  Embassy  was  contacted  and  stood 
ready  to  process  a  new  passport,  but  the  worst 
pan  was  finding  a  place  to  get  instant  piiss- 
port  photos.  The  job  was  miraculously  ac- 
complished and  Bob  Bunnell  of  Oak  Lane 
Manor  the  student.  Schiff  and  Glen  Sanncr. 
a  chaperone.  showed  up  at  the  airport  abottx, 
10  minutes  before  the  flight  left  for  home. 


GOV.  GEORGE  WALLACE 
OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Dr.  Raymond  Coward  of  Arling- 
ton. Tex.,  wrote  a  fine  editorial  for  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  regarding 
Governor  Wallace,  of  Alabama.  I  think 
his  letter  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.i  Star -Telegram, 

May  24,  1972) 

Wallace  Has  Lkverage 

( By  Dr.  Ray  Coward  i 

George  C.  Wallace  is  probably  the  mo^t 
underrated  man  on  the  national  political 
scene  today.  He  came  from  humble  surround- 
ings and  as  a  boy  he  worked  on  a  farm  in 
Alabama.  Through  self-discipline,  hard  work 
and  perseverance  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  Law  School  and  l>e- 
came  a  lawyer  and  then  a  judge.  Later,  as 
state  senator,  he  sponsored  legislation  setting 
up  trade  schools  in  the  state  to  train  the  un- 
educated and  underprivileged  in  order  that 
they  might  develop  skills  and  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

Here  is  a  man  of  great  dedication  to  the 
things  in  which  he  believes;  he  is  a  religious 
person;  a  teetotaler  (when  he  became  gov- 
ernor he  ordered  that  no  alcoholic  beverages 
be  served  at  the  Mansion  for  any  state  func- 
tions); a  man  of  self -discipline,  who  works 
hard,  has  an  abundance  of  energy,  and  one 
who  is  a  tireless  campaigner.  He  loves  people; 
communicates  with  them  well;  and  they 
sense  it  and  respond  in  kind.  They  look  upon 
him  as  a  man  of  principle. 

If  his  health  permits,  he  probably  will  go 
to  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  pos- 
sibly in  a  wheel  chair,  with  a  large  bloc  of 
delegates  pledged  to  him.  including  75  of 
the  81  delegates  from  Florida,  and  from  other 
states.  WhUe  lying  in  the  hospital,  the  re- 
turns from  the  primaries  in  boUi  Michigan 
and  Maryland  rewarded  the  governor  with 
sizable  victories  over  his  opponents. 

If  not  nominated  for  President,  he  may 
well  be  sought  after  by  the  nominee  as  a 
running  mate  lor  the  vice  presidency.  The 
governor  wlU  certainly  have  a  strong  voice 
in  writing  the  party  platform  and  In  the 
other  proceedings  at  the  convention.  As  a 
practical  matter,  no  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  has  any  substantial  chance  to  win 
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In  1972  without  the  support  of  Governor 
Wallace. 

It  M  evident  that  there  exists  In  our  society 
elements  composed  of  knarcfalsts,  radicals 
and  Just  plain  thugs  who  would  destroy  our 
nation  from  within  If  allowed  to  do  so.  Free- 
dom of  speech,  one  of  our  most  cherished 
rights,  is  protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
to  our  Constitution.  It  permits  dissent,  but 
not  through  violent  or  illegal  means. 

Even  those  who  disagree  with  Governor 
Wallaces  views  should  defend  his  right  to 
freedom  of  expression.  He  speaks  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  The  strength  of  our 
democracy  lies  in  the  freedom  of  expression. 
Those  who  would  silence  another  because 
they  do  not  agree  with  him  endanger  their 
own  freedom.  We  should  be  aware  that  where 
freedom  ends,  tyranny  begins. 


THE  MOST  EVIL  FORCE  OF 
ALL— IGNORANCE 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  Nash- 
viUe  Banner  for  July  22.  1972.  contains 
an  article,  written  by  Grady  Gallant, 
which  points  out  that  those  who  attempt 
to  hall  technological  development  are 
asking  for  enslavement  by  the  most  evil 
force  of  all — ignorance. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  fur- 
ther technologj-  rather  than  to  fear  It. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

•■Co!.iE  HcME.  A:uf3li  a" — Wab  Acainst 

Technolocy 

I  By  Grady  Gallant) 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  famed  atomic  sci- 
entist, has  expressed  the  view  that  the 
United  Slates  Is  losing  Its  preeminence  In 
lndu:.try  and  is  rapidly  losing  Its  strength  to 
defend  the  free  world  because  of  the  idra 
today  that  technology  is  somehow  "evil." 
plus  the  lack  of  interest  in  many  young  per- 
sons va  •progress.' 

The  danger  of  the  idea  that  the  United 
Stales  c»n  somehow  close  out  a  world  linked 
by  instantaneous  communication  and  high- 
speed transportation  should  be  as  self  evi- 
dent as  the  pressing  need  for  rapid  progress 
in  technology  should  be. 

This  Is  not  the  world  of  32  years  ago.  when 
American*  eenerally  believed  that  they  could 
decide  whether  Hitler  or  Tojo  were  worthy 
of  consideration  or  not 

That  attitude  was  shattered  on  Dec.  7. 
1941  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Since  then,  much  has 
happened:  The  Atomic  Ape  began,  the  space 
Ape  began.  Computer  Technology  began,  and 
the  Industrialization  of  the  Orient  began 
In  earnest 

Tet.  along  come*  Sen  George  McGovem. 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on  the  Demo- 
cratic tirket.  who  expresses  the  traditional 
mldweflt  isolatlonlfim  as  a  bright,  new  policy 
w.Mch  wii;  swaddle  America  from  the  Ills  of 
the  world  and  bring  "peace  In  our  time."  as 
the  unfortunate  Neville  Chamberlain  put  It. 

TTie  "Come  Home.  America"  slogan  te 
typical  mid  western,  for  they  never  wanted  to 
leave 

McGovem  speaks  of  drastic  cuts  In  the 
military  rapidly  withdrawing  troops  home- 
ward without  consideration  of  international 
co.'iSequences,  and  an  eeonomleally  destruc- 
tive welfare  plan  which  even  be  does  not 
understand  and  will  n<A  allow  some  of  bis 
adviM>rs   to   explain    to   blm. 

A  fiatlon  c«nnot  cut  military  resoureea 
on  and  off  like  a  water  tap  It  requlrea  yean 


to  build  a  submarine,  for  example.  Modern 
weapons  systems  require  deeply  complex 
scientific  research,  tedious  plaanlng.  exten- 
sive military  training  over  many  years. 

Landing  techniques  used  by  the  Marines 
to  defeat  the  Japanese  were  conceived  and 
tested  In  the  1930's — and  when  war  cttzoe 
they  were,  even  then,  vastly  improved  In  the 
following  months. 

Compared  to  modern  weapons,  the  weap- 
ons of  those  days  were  as  simple  as  bows 
and  arrows. 

Poverty  is  not  eliminated  by  subsidizing 
It.  It  will  not  go  away  by  providing  every- 
oiie  with  minimal  subsistence.  Poverty  is 
eliminated  by  training  people  for  useful 
work  by  which  they  can  earn  a  living  wage. 
In  this  way.  the  economy  is  improved,  rather 
than  diminished  by  Increasing  taxation 
which  reduces  the  general  standard  of 
living. 

Schemes  which  rest  on  a  foundation  of 
heavy  taxation  Impoverish  the  population — 
they  do  not  make  the  economy  healthy  or 
expand  it.  Such  schemes  enslave  the  people 
in  a  snare  of  restrictions;  they  rob  the  wage 
earner  before  he  sees  his  money.  He  is  pre- 
robbed  and  kept  In  reduced  clrcum.stances. 
because  he  finds  It  lmp)osslble  to  earn 
enough  to  make  his  life  better,  happier  or 
more  productive  of  the   finer   things. 

In  addition,  the  poor  are  robbed,  also. 
TTiey  are  "kept  people"  and  chained  to 
semi-stars-atlon.  without  Incentive,  without 
hope. 

The  person  who  fears  expanding  know- 
ledge because  such  knowledge  may  be  dan- 
gerous Is  of  the  same  mentality  as  those 
who  opposed  teaching  reading  and  writing 
to  the  masses. 

Knowledge  cannot  increase  too  fast.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  of  it.  Those  who  fear  it. 
because  new  knowledge  may  undermine 
their  power,  require  them  to  change  their 
beliefs,  or  even  to  learn  something  new. 

Those  who  attempt  to  halt  technological 
development  In  a  world  of  technology  are 
asking  for  enslavement — whether  It  be  by  a 
foreign  power,  or  by  the  most  evil  force  of 
all — Ignorance. 


THE  INVISIBLE  MINORITY- 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MONTOYA 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  "Invisible  Minor- 
ity: The  Spanish-Speaking  People  in  the 
United  States."  were  directed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA)  to  representatives  of  the  American 
GI  Forum  who  held  their  annual  con- 
vention in  Washington  from  July  26 
through  July  29. 

Tlw  40.000  veterans  and  their  families 
who  make  up  the  American  G.I.  Forum 
are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  jus- 
tice and  equitable  participation  in  Amer- 
ica can  be  gained  by  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing through  peaceful  action  and  lawful 
procedures. 

I  think  that  Senator  Montoya's  com- 
ments arc  noteworthy  in  that  they  en- 
courage the  diverse  Spanish-speak- 
groupe  to  unite  and  make  use  of  their 
potential  political  power  to  make  a  hith- 
erto unresponsive  Government  heedful 
of  their  needs. 

I  ask  unanimoiLs  consent  tliat  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoid, 
BM  folkywa: 


THB  iNVISIBtJC  MiNORITT 

Of  the  scores  of  Invitations  I  have  received 
thus  far  this  year  to  speak  to  auspicious  gath- 
erings such  as  yours  today,  I  particularly 
enjoyed  receiving  this  one.  And  further,  1  was 
delighted  that  I  could  accept  It  because  YOU, 
sitting  out  there,  are  members  of  a  great 
organization,  the  American  G.I.  Porum. 

You  are  no  "Johnnies-come-lately"  to  the 
civil  rights  scene.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  through  your  words,  through  your 
actions,  through  your  growth  Into  an  active, 
vital  national  organization  of  some  40.000 
concerned  individuals,  you  have  opened  the 
doors,  the  ears,  and  the  consciences  of  many 
in  the  majority  as  to  what  is  going  on  In  the 
Spanish-speaking  minority. 

"Minority  .  .  .  minority"  ...  an  interest- 
ing word.  What  comes  Into  focus  when  you 
see  or  hear  "minority?"  Think  for  a  minute. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  see,  and  I  see  it  now  as  I 
look  out  at  you  in  front  of  me.  I  see  the 
strength  of  your  faces  reflecting  yotir  herit- 
age and  the  pride  we  have  In  it.  What  is  so 
manifest  to  me.  however.  Is  not  evident  to 
the  nmjorlty  of  this  nation's  citizens  nor  to 
our  federal  government. 

We  are  the  "Invisible  minority."  While  the 
black  man  has  made  the  crying  needs  of  his 
Ghetto  children  part  of  the  nation's  known 
history  and  collective  conscious,  we  remain 
unseen.  When  the  word  "minority"  Is  men- 
tioned, the  public  mind  sees  black.  And  why 
not?  Among  minority  groups  are  they  not 
the  largest?  The  front  runners  In  the  civil 
rights  crusade?  .  .  .  The  first  to  reap  the 
fruits  from  seeds  of  minority  unity  planted 
across  the  country?  But  what  dictionary  de- 
fines "minority"  as  "black?" 

All  minorities  have  attended  the  same 
school  on  uncivil  rights;  sat  through  the 
same  classes  in  unfair  housing,  unequal  em- 
ployment, and  unfulfilled  citizenship.  But 
apparently  some  students  have  graduated 
from  this  school  of  real  life  faster  than 
others.  The  diploma  goes  not  to  those  with 
apathy,  but  those  with  determination — de- 
termination to  prepare  themselves  to  qualify; 
determination  to  prepare  others  to  recognize 
them  as  people,  not  stereotjrpes;  determina- 
tion to  go  to  the  bead  of  the  class  and  Join 
the  American  mainstream  of  opportunity  and 
equality. 

This  the  black  have  learned.  But,  how 
about  us,  the  members  of  the  second  largest 
minority?  Have  we  learned  our  lesson?  Or. 
are  we  standing  In  apathy  and  paying  the 
price  of  apathy— Invisibility.  We  are  Invisi- 
ble In  middle  and  upper  level  OS  positions. 
Invisible  In  the  officers'  corps.  Invisible  In  the 
councils  that  make  decisions  on  national 
priorities. 

We  are  hidden.  While  a  dozen  agencies  on 
the  other  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  black  gains,  we  are 
lumped  statistically  with  half  a  dozen  other 
minority  groups.  We  are  the  "also  rans." 

Why  are  we  the  "also  rans,"  when  the 
Spanish  surnamed  comprise  almost  T'^r  ot 
the  population?  Are  we,  like  our  national 
advertiser,  only  "second  best?"  I  doubt  it. 
But,  unlike  that  same  advertiser.  I  also 
doubt  that  we  can  say  that  "We  try  harder." 

Our  efforts  are  fragmented.  Today  a  hun- 
dred, tomorrow  a  thousand  Interest  groups. 
One  becomes  dizzy  from  trying  to  sort  out 
the  "Association  of"  from  the  "National 
Coalition  of"  and  the  "Council  of." 

And  so  In  fragmented  disorder  we  remain 
Impotent;  given  hand-nae-down  programs; 
counted  but  not  taken  Into  account;  seen 
with  hindsight  but  not  Insight;  asked  but 
not  listened  to;  a  single  brown  face  In  s 
aea  of  black  and  wblte. 

Look  at  the  Departntent  of  Labor  Man- 
power Program*.  These  programa  were  de- 
Bigned  and  are  admlnlsteFed  by  Anglos  and 
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blacks  for  the  people  they  understand.  An- 
glos and  blacks.  Twelve  weeks  of  training  and 
a  hardhat  wlU  not  make  a  skilled  worker 
If  he  never  understood  what  the  Instructor 
was  saying.  Our  people  need  training,  but  we 
also  need  the  tools  of  language  s.nd  cultural 
preparation  to  succeed  In  an  Anglo  environ- 
ment. 

What  chance  do  we  have  when  many  man- 
power training  programs  require  an  eighth 
grade  education,  when  20',^  of  us  have  not 
completed  the  fifth  grade?  What  chance 
does  the  monolingual  Spanish  speaker  have 
when  administrators  choose  trainees  whose 
success  is  assured  so  that  the  record  will 
look  good? 

And  the  record  does  not  look  good.  A  Labor 
report  on  Spanish  participation  in  manpower 
training  program  was  so  embarrassing  that 
the  Department  waited  ten  months  to  make 
it  public.  And  to  compotind  the  insult,  sta- 
tistical data  on  the  Spanish  speaking  was 
lumped  in  with  the  Anglos. 

Yes.  statistically,  too,  we  are  the  Invisible, 
undercounted  minority.  The  1970  Census 
upon  which  so  many  political  and  funding 
decisions  wiU  be  made  In  the  next  decade 
grossly  slighted  us.  Pressed  to  conduct  a  re- 
stirvey  of  the  Chlcano  population  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  California,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  found  that  a  16  v  error  had  been 
made.  Will  a  new  censtis  be  taken  and  will 
it  be  made  available  to  government  agencies? 
Or  will  It  be  slid  under  the  rug  and  ignored 
while  thousands  of  vmdercounted  Spanish- 
speakers  receive  less  thsui  is  their  due  in 
government  programs. 

We  have  been  studied  too  much.  We  want 
action,  not  words  and  further  delay.  What  we 
need  ate  jjeople  In  federal  agencies  who  know 
what  is  in  our  minds,  who  know  what  it  feels 
like  to  misunderstand  the  teacher,  who  know 
that  chile  has  protein,  who  know  what  our 
family  ties  mean  to  tis.  And  we  cannot  have 
that  as  long  as  minority  programs  are  run  by 
Anglos  and  Blacks. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  almost  22'.  of  the 
Health  Ser\lce  and  Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration employees  are  black  and  only  1.5'. 
are  Spanish  surnamed  when  24  of  the  28  pro- 
fessionals In  the  Minority  Employment  Olfice 
are  black  and  1  Is  Mexican  American? 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  there  are  70  black 
cadets  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  while 
only  SIX  are  Spanish  surnamed? 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  Coast  Guard  has 
or  will  have  so  few  of  our  sons  as  officers  when 
you  consider  that  they  had  no  Chlcano  re- 
cruiters for  such  programs,  nor.  from  1970- 
1972.  did  their  other  minority  recruiters  visit 
any  of  the  colleges  serving  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing population?  I  doubt  that  we  are  equally  as 
uuderrepresented  among  the  seamen  recruits. 

And  what  assistance  can  we  expect  from 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
when  131  of  Its  stafi  Is  black  and  only  24  are 
Spanish  stirnamed? 

Who  Is  going  to  Identify  our  needs  If  we  are 
Invisible  within  the  government?  Who  Is  our 
ombudsman?  Those  who  find  themselves  in 
minority  program  offices  have  no  chance. 
They  are  outnunibered. 

So  what  do  we  do?  How  do  we  gain  visibil- 
ity? To  end  these  wronjiS  we  must  call  for 
parity  in  federal  employment  and  programs. 
Parity  In  Washington,  parity  at  the  regional 
level  and  parity  in  training.  And  most  Impior- 
tantly,  parity  reflecting  our  needs.  If  a  man 
must  have  language  classes  to  compete  for 
Jobs  with  blacks  and  Anglos,  those  classes 
are  part  of  the  parity  concept  and  must  be 
had  despite  the  added  costs. 

Agencies  with  programs  nfTectlng  minority 
groups  must  set  up  separate  centers  to  deal 
with  the  special  and  dlfl^ering  problems  of 
the  black  and  the  Spanish-speaking.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  expect  a  single  minority  center  to 
efiectlTely  serv*  two  masters.  Both  minorities 


have  legitimate  needs.  But  as  long  as  we  are 
housed  together,  our  story  will  be  one  ol 
competition.  While  we  have  our  sameness,  we 
also  have  our  differences.  In  terms  of  visibil- 
ity, and  In  terms  of  numbers,  we  wUl  lose 
when  paired  as  the  Odd  Couple. 

Our  fragmentation  Is  reflected  by  the  frag- 
mentation of  federal  programs  for  the 
Spanish  speaking.  Hand  In  hand  with  the 
need  to  set  up  specific  centers  for  the  Spanish 
speaking,  is  the  need  for  this  government  to 
establish  a  national  policy  and  plan  of  ac- 
tion re.ated  to  our  needs  and  problems. 

So  that  the  nation,  the  media  and  the  gov- 
ernment may  hear  our  demands,  we  must 
shout  lis  one.  Let  us  not  be  divided  by  our 
special  Interests,  let  us  not  be  divided  by  our 
egos,  let  us  not  be  divided  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. We  are  not  fooled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  few  big  names  to  seml-hlgh  posts. 
Let  us  compare  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  with  the  promises  at  Its 
inception. 

Last  fall  we  came  together  for  the  first 
time  to  speak  with  one  voice.  It  was  not 
easy.  We  learned  that  one  shout  did  not 
make  us  visible  The  national  press  did  not 
raise  Its  head.  E\en  here  Ui  Washington. 
note  was  taken  of  the  sensational  while  none 
was  taken  of  the  real  work  which  was  doiie. 

Our  diversity  ar.d  our  egos  threatened  to 
shatter  our  efforts  at  the  Coalition  Confer- 
ence. We  said  "unite"  and  then  looked 
aro.u.d.  We  espoused  unity  and  then  walked 
out  separate  doors.  We  were  different.  We 
had  come  from  all  over  the  Hemisphere.  We 
liad  been  s-haped  by  diverse  euvironments  and 
the  noa-Spaulsh-speaklng  people  with  whom 
we  had  rubbed  shoulders. 

And  yet.  we  are  al!  we  have  got.  Let  us 
recogni/e  and  cherish  our  diversity.  But  let 
us  unite.  For  there  is  more  in  ovir  common 
heritage  tl;at  unites  us  and  much  more  In 
otir  present  situation  which  demands  that  we 
urate  or  fail  and  fade  from  sight. 

I  look  at  you.  representatives  of  the  40.000 
members  of  the  American  GJ.  Fonun.  and 
see  men  and  women  from  all  walks  of  life, 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  I  see 
that  we  can  work  together  using  noii-rtolent 
and  lawful  methods.  Let  us  look  to  you  as  an 
example. 

Let  us.  too.  look  to  Cesar  Chavez.  Here  Is 
a  man  whose  nobility  In  the  face  of  provo- 
cation has  enobled  ixs  all.  Here  Is  a  man 
nad  a  movement  who  have  shown  that  suc- 
CP.SS  can  be  gained  through  non-violent  ac- 
tion. 

PeaceliU  pressure  aud  qtiiet  lobbying  bore 
fruit  at  the  Democratic  NatiouiU  Convention, 
as  millions  of  Americans  were  made  aware 
of  the  lettuce  boycott.  If  an  eastern  slate, 
far  from  the  centers  of  Chlcano  population 
can  declare  itself  In  favor  of  the  boycott, 
can  we  not  make  the  whole  nation  aware 
of  our  needs? 

"Visibility'  need  not  be  won  by  violence. 
"United  We  Stand.  United  in  Violence  We 
Pall."  Let  us  not  allow  our  youth  to  die 
in  the  streets.  Let  us  not  sow  suspicion  and 
fear  among  our  fellow  citizens.  Those  who 
lire  violent  ca.si  an  ugly  ^hadow  upon  those 
who  struggle  peacefully.  We  must  take  the 
Initiative  now,  before  discontent  aud  frus- 
trated a&plratlons  erupt.  Let  us  unite  uow 
In  peaceful,  constructive  eaorts. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  work  within  the 
democratic  process  to  encourage  our  youth 
toward  acceptiitg  tr^^ter  responsibility  In 
citizenship  and  preparing  themselves  for  the 
future.  Check  your  school  cvu'rlculum.  check 
tlie  teachers'  performance,  check  whether 
your  children  are  learning  and  demonsirat- 
Lug  responsiveness  to  Uie  cbaUeuges  they 
face,  clieck  wliether  they  are  being  encour- 
aged properly  by  their  home  euvlromuent. 

Constructive  efloru  go  beyond  our  rale  In 
schools— look  also  to  Uie  political   procesa. 


Meaningful  political  participation  must  be 
based  upon  the  desire  to  acknowledge  equal- 
ity and  be  ready  to  reciprocate  In  kind. 

Militancy  for  the  sake  of  exhibitionism  Is 
not  the  Ingredient  of  progress,  but  rather 
its  enemy.  Appeal  to  reason  and  constructive 
persuasion  are  the  means  of  igniting  under- 
standing within  America's  conscience  and 
are  the  only  avenues  that  will  e:iable  us  to 
reach  our  desired  goals. 

Had  I  suggested  two  years  ago  that  the 
tools  for  peacefully  attaining  visibility  aud 
action  were  at  hand,  you  would  have  scoffed. 
But  there  Is  a  new  light  and  a  new  maturity 
in  this  country  and  within  ourselves  which 
will  enable  us  to  seize  the  openness"  of  to- 
day and  use  it  to  our  advantage. 

"We  can  be  the  politicians."  Today's  poli- 
ticians need  not  be  remote,  two-dimensional 
images.  They  can  be  you  and  me  workuig 
in  our  precincts,  participating  in  party 
caticuses  and  deciding  v.-ho  shall  represent 
us.  We  saw  it  several  weeks  ago  in  Mlam:. 
If  you  were  not  there,  it  Is  because  you  failed 
to  stand  up  to  the  challenge. 

And  we  can  rote.  Not  as  If  we  were  robots 
programmed  to  vote  for  one  party  or  the 
other,  not  by  pushing  the  lever  and  letting 
the  party  do  the  thinking  for  us.  but  by 
choosing  and  asking  one  basic  question. 
•What  has  this  man  done  for  me.  tor  my 
family,  my  neighbors  and  my  people?  "  Did 
he  do  what  he  pledged,  or  did  he  court  me 
at  the  polls  and  then  slam  the  door  in  mv 
face  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration.  If  he 
did.  wlthold  your  vote. 

We  have  the  power  to  swing  the  presi- 
dential election  in  four  states:  California. 
Texas.  Illinois  aud  New  Mexico.  You  the 
members  of  the  American  GJ.  Forum,  to- 
ijether  with  LULAC  and  the  Mexican  .Amen- 
CAU  Bir  Association  have  shown  us  that  we 
can  control  the  destiny  of  101  electoral  votes 
As  black  turnout  at  the  polls  have  increased 
since  1960.  Spanlsh-surnamed  turnout  de- 
creased. Let  us  reverse  this  tragic  trend.  Your 
vote  aud  our  collective  votes  are  power. 

And  so  we  ask.  "How  can  I  tell  if  this  guy 
or  this  issue  is  helping  me  or  my  people '' 
I  don't  have  the  time  to  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record."  And  that  is  where  you.  t!»e 
members  of  the  .American  GI.  Porum  who 
collaborated  so  well  with  LLT-AC  can  provide 
a  service  to  aU  Spanish  speakers.  Create  a 
political  arm  of  your  organization,  coordi- 
nate yoiu'  efforts  with  LULAC  and  other 
groups,  hire  some  Chlcano  experts  to  ob- 
lectlvely  rate  the  candidates  and  issues  pro 
and  con  in  light  of  otir  needr  Publish  that 
information,  let  it  our  to  your  mcml)ers 

Monitor  the  political  process  and  speiik  m 
one  voice  to  your  administration,  to  your 
congressman.  'Tell  me.  tell  the  nation  what 
you  think.  Send  me  one  letter  representiiig 
the  interests  of  40.000  people  and  I  will 
hold  that  letter  up  hish  In  Congress  and  say. 
"This  Is  what  my  people  think.  1  s-.ipport 
them  " 

Let  us  turn  to  our  courts.  They  are  no 
longer  the  refuge  oi  the  elite.  When  federal 
programs  do  not  respond  to  your  r.eeds, 
when  those  m  power  maim  aud  misuse  ted- 
cTiU  laws,  band  together.  File  a  cl.%ss  ai-:iou 
suit.  The  voice  of  one  may  be  drowned,  the 
voice  of  many  united  in  leeal  act  ion  will  t-et 
restilts  It  is  being  done  now  Utilize  the 
legal  aid  societies  in  your  locality. 

Turn  again  to  our  courts  when  your 
schools  are  unresponsive.  The  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  does  not  Just  apply  to  racial  mi- 
norities. It  Is  Just  as  much  a  violation  of 
the  law  to  deny  equal  opportunity  to  a  child 
because  of  his  language  or  heritage  as  It  is 
to  segregate  him  by  race.  If  your  school  does 
not  bave  bUlngual-blcultural  education.  If 
your  chUd  la  placed  In  a  class  for  the  mentally 
retarded  because  a  test  Is  biased  against  h« 
culture.  If  you  are  not   being  informed   lu 
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Spanish  of  what  Is  going  on  in  the  school,  you 
can  take  vour  school  to  court. 

Remember,  too.  that  money  Is  power.  That 
some  businessman  Is  waiting  for  that  dollar 
in  your  pocket,  he  is  depending  on  It.  If 
you  are  unfairly  treated,  if  the  employees 
do  not  reflect  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  local  population,  you  can  deny  him  your 
dollar.  If  you  tell  your  friend,  he  will  be 
denied  two  dollars. 

We  Spanish-speaking  members  of  Con- 
gress cannot  be  our  watchdog  alone.  We, 
you  and  I  and  all  of  our  15  million  brothers 
must  unite  In  common  cause.  Only  then  will 
we  attain  "visibility"  and  action.  Let  us  bid 
"AdioB"   to  the  "invisible  minority." 

Thank  you. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CHI- 
NESE AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ALLI- 
ANCE AND  THE  INAUGURATION 
OF  ITS  WASHINGTON  LODGE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Chinese 
American  Citizens  Alliance — CACA —  is 
an  outstanding  organization  of  U.S.  bom 
and  naturalized  American  citizens  of 
Chinese  descent.  For  over  70  years  it  has 
rendered  valuable  service  as  a  civic  or- 
ganization for  the  well-being  and  ad- 
vancement of  Chinese  Americans.  Non- 
partisan in  its  policy  and  outlook,  the 
CACA  has  made  the  promotion  of  better 
citizenship  among  Chinese  Americans  as 
one  of  its  important  activities.  It  has 
an  exemplarj'  record  of  community  proj- 
ects in  the  field  of  education,  welfare, 
housing,  and  civic  improvements. 

On  July  8,  1972.  the  CACA  held  a  na- 
tional planning  conference  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Over  200  Chinese  American 
leaders  participated  in  discussions  of 
such  questions  as  the  importance  of 
community  involvement,  social  problems 
of  Chinatowns,  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization laws,  and  sources  of  economic 
development.  Under  the  able  direction 
of  Grand  President  Albert  Gee,  of  Hous- 
ton; Past  President  Wilbur  K.  Woo,  of 
Los  Angeles:  and  Judge  Harry  W.  Low, 
of  San  Francisco;  the  conference  had 
free  exchange  of  views  and  reached  fruit- 
ful conclusions  on  many  of  the  problems. 
On  the  succeeding  day,  a  banquet  was 
held  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel  to  in- 
augiurate  the  Washington  lodge,  whose 
first  president  is  a  member  of  my  staff, 
T.  L.  Tsui.  Over  300  members  and  friends, 
including  many  ofiBcials  of  the  Govern- 
ment, attended  the  dinner.  President 
Nixon  and  Vice  President  Acnew  sent 
messages  of  greeting's.  Several  Senators 
and  Congressmen  were  either  present  or 
sent  messages.  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault, 
vice  president  of  the  Flying  Tiger  Line, 
Inc.,  and  cochairwoman  of  the  National 
Republic  Heritage  Groups  Council,  de- 
livered an  inspiring  address. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  CACA  during  its  70-year 
histor>-.  and  I  am  delighted  that  the 
CACA  has  extended  its  activities  to 
Washington  by  opening  a  new  lodge  here. 
I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend 
my  hearty  congratulations  to  the  officers 
of  the  grand  lodge  and  of  the  Washing- 
ton lodge  and  to  wish  them  every  suc- 
cess. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  officers  of  the  grand  lodge  and 
Washington  lodge  of  the  CACA  suid  the 
complete  text  of  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault's 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Grand   Lodge,    Grand    Officers    1971-73 

Grand  President,  Albert  Gee. 

Grand  Vice  President.  Nowland  C.   Hong. 

Grand   Secretary,   Harold   Y.    G.   Pong. 

Grand  Assistant  Secretary.  Henry  W.  Pong. 

Grand  Treasurer.  George  H.  Louie. 

Grand  Auditor,  Lenard  Louie. 

Grand  Auditor.  Harvey  Wong. 

Grand  Marshal,  Howard  H.  Wong. 

Grand  Sentinel,  Tom  O.  Wong. 


GRAND   EXECUTIVE 

Thomas  A.  Wong.  Samuel  E.  Yee,  Frank 
Chin,  Paul  J.  K.  Hu,  Park  M.  Louie,  Hell- 
mann  Yee.  George  Leong  Suey,  Harry  W.  Low, 
William  R.  Choye.  and  William  Jack  Chow. 

PAST    GRAND    PRESIDENTS 

S.  K.  Lai,  Y.  C.  Hong.  Francis  H.  Ixjuie, 
George  Chew,  and  Wilbur  K.  Woo. 

GRAND   REPRESENTATIVES 

Fred  Huie.  San  Francisco  Lodge. 
George  W.  Tom.  Los  Angeles  Lodge. 
Bruce  Quan,  Oakland  Lodge. 
Edward  G.  Tom,  Chicago  Lodge. 
Norman  Locke,  Portland  Lodge. 
York  Gin,  Salinas  Lodge. 
Johnnie  Gor,  Houston  Lodge. 
Sing  Gun  Ng.  San  Antonio  Lodge. 
Li  Lee  Louie.  Albuquerque  Lodge. 
John  Lee,  New  York  Lodge. 
Henry  C.  Wu,  Sunnyvale  Lodge. 
Harry  P.  Lee,  Washington,  D.C.  Lodge. 
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Tawen  Ling  Tsui,  President. 

King  S.  Der,  Vice  President. 

Jan  Wah,  Secretary. 

Chung  Ming  Wong.  Assistant  Secretary. 

Raymond  D.  E.  Lee,  Treasurer. 

George   G.  Lee,  Financial   Secretary. 

Kwong  Ming  Eng,  Auditor. 

George  Cheung.  Auditor. 

Franklin  D.  Pong.  Marshall. 

Victor  Wong,  Sentinel. 

Tai  Leong  Huie,  Collector. 

Harry  P.  Lee.  Grand  Representative. 

Bill  Yee,  Advisor. 

ASSOCIATES 

Art  Ping  Lee,  K  L.  Lee,  Walter  Woo,  Ray- 
mond Lee,  G.  N.  Lee,  D.  P.  Moy,  K.  M. 
Wu,  William  Lee.  William  C.  Lee,  and  Ham- 
ilton H.  Moy. 

The  End  Is  the  Beginning 
(Address  by  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault) 
We  meet  this  week  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
at  a  time  for  both  triumphant  recollection 
and  re-dedlcation  for  the  Chinese-American 
Citizens  Alliance.  It  is  fitting  that  our  Con- 
vention be  held  in  Washington,  DC,  becavise 
this  has  been  the  site  where  many  of  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  other  American 
minorities  have  realized  dreams  through  the 
act  of  Congressional  legislation  and  high  level 
assistance.  However,  the  Chinese-American's 
dreams  and  hopes  seem  far  away  from  the 
horizon.  It  has  been  a  lonely  journey  i^r  all 
of  us  and  I  am  sure  each  one  of  us  who  come 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
share  the  frustrations  and  disappointments. 
Therefore,  we  particularly  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  unsung  men  and  women  who  dili- 
gently and  positively  overcome  the  prejudice 
and  problems  placed  before  them  with  dig- 
nity, compassion,  dedication  and  hard  work. 
However,  at  the  same  time  as  Chinese -Ameri- 
cans, we  must  now  seek  to  Involve  responsible 


people  to  build  upon  the  solid  base  of  mem- 
bership and  leadership  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  social  environment  we  live  in  today. 
We  salute  and  applaud  our  dedicated 
Chinese-Americans. 

Every  Chinese-American  organization  needs 
change,  but  more  Importantly  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  need  unity.  For  we  are  the  minority 
of  the  minorities — and  we  can't  afford  the 
luxury  of  division. 

In  the  70's  we  are  no  longer  content  to  sit 
back  and  let  others  arrange  our  affairs.  The 
news  media  In  America  directs  its  Image  with 
white  and  black,  or  black  and  white  and 
assumes  that  everyone  will  accept  this  image 
without  challenge.  But  this  Is  unacceptable, 
it  is  out-dated.  To  accept  this  without  chal- 
lenge Is  to  accept  defeat.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  this  great  land  of  opportunity  and  cer- 
tainly unfair  to  the  thousands  of  American- 
Chinese  who  call  this  land  their  home. 

The  modern  Chinese-American  certainly 
will  not  be  satisfied  serving  chop  suey  and 
egg  rolls  In  restaurants  and  they  are  tired  of 
taking  care  of  other  people's  laundry.  Today, 
the  Chinese-Americans  wants  social  justice 
not  social  charity.  They  want  equal  oppor- 
tunity not  second  class  citizenship.  They 
have  been  patient.  Industrious  and  law-abid- 
ing. They  have  fought  and  died  for  their 
country  In  four  wars.  They  have  earned  their 
right  to  first-class  citizenship.  And  yet.  In 
many  cases  are  not  considered  a  first-class 
citizen.  Furthermore  the  Chinese-American 
wants  better  opportunities  to  serve  his  coun- 
try. These  talented  people  with  their  rich 
culture  could  Increase  their  contributions 
once  their  ability  Is  recognized  and  chan- 
nels are  provided. 

The  old  system  must  end — and  a  new  era 
be  bom.  In  the  past,  we  had  suffered  from 
lack  of  direction,  collective  leadership.  Per- 
haps it  Is  time  for  us  to  review  and  update 
our  commitment. 

Where  do  we  begin?  The  way  to  begin  is 
through  the  political,  economical,  social  and 
moral  avenues.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  be 
Involved.  Yesterday  Is  already  too  late. 

Certainly,  the  events  of  the  past  year  and 
the  most  recent  chapter  In  tlhs  Asian  drama 
are  conclusive  proof  that  Asia's  rapid  trans- 
formation and  its  pace  of  change  is  greater 
and  faster  than  In  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  For  this  reason,  and  this  reason  alone, 
we  as  Chinese-Americans  can  do  much  to 
bring  about  some  workable  solutions  be- 
tween the  two  worlds — the  West  and  the 
East.  What  a  waste  that  many  knowledgeable, 
highly  educated  and  well-trained  Asian- 
Americans  have  not  been  approached  to 
deal  with  our  many  problems  In  Asia. 

We  are  disappointed  In  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties.  They  have 
totally  Ignored  the  Chinese-American's  con- 
tributions and  achievements.  Not  one 
Chinese-American  has  been  given  any  ap- 
pointment of  significance  in  this  Adminis- 
tration. The  so-called  experts  dealing  with 
Asian  Affairs  In  all  government  departments 
have  been  white  or  black.  It  has  been  a  real 
dlsappolntm--;nt  to  the  Chinese-Americans 
and  certainly  a  great  loss  to  this  nation  for 
the  Federal  Government  having  failed  to 
utilize  these  great  assets  in  top-level,  policy 
setting  and  decision-making  positions.  Some 
have  recommended  that  there  be  established 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a 
Cabinet-level  Office  of  Asian-American  Af- 
fairs, to  deal  with  the  problems  experienced 
by    the   Orientals   In   this   country. 

We  must  encourage  more  competent 
Chinese-Americans  to  enter  government  and 
policies  on  every  level.  We  must  agree  that 
successful  Involvement  is  not  through  vio- 
lence or  protest  to  satisfy  the  minority  few, 
but  by  positive  action  which  benefit  the  ma- 
jority many. 
This  evening  we  gather  here  to  exchange 
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information  and  to  talk  about  oxir  common 
interests.  Let  us  not  be  too  critical  of  some 
of  our  falliues  or  our  disappointments  and 
at  the  same  time,  not  be  overconfident  of 
our  accomplishments  and  our  successes.  We 
expect  and  encourage  new  direction  and 
welcome  new  members  with  new  ideas  and 
we  certainly  shall  not  run  away  from  new 
responsibilities. 

We  nave  moved  a  long  way— and  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  However,  I  believe  with  ener- 
getic maturity  and  more  political  wisdom 
we  can  make  this  new  beginning  and  exciting 
challenge.  Let  us  combine  our  strength  and 
our  efforts  'o  build  a  new  era. 

We  are  proud  to  be  Americans  and  we  want 
to  make  certain  that  America  is  proud  of  us. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    POLICE- 
MAN AND  FIREMAN'S  PAY  BILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  support  for  H.R. 
15580.  a  bill  which  provides  for  a  pay  in- 
crease for  two  groups  of  indispensible 
public  servants  in  the  Nation's  Capital — 
policemen  and  firemen. 

Adequate  compensation  for  the  serv- 
ices these  public  servants  render  to  our 
Capital  City  cannot  be  measured  in  sal- 
ary alone.  For,  these  are  the  employees 
who  constantly  jeopardize  their  personal 
safety  and  well  being  to  combat  lawless- 
ness, to  protect  against  the  ravages  of 
fire,  and  to  rescue  citizens  during  emer- 
gencies. But  it  is  fitting  that  provisions 
of  this  bill,  increase  the  starting  salary 
for  policemen  and  firemen  to  $10,000  per 
year.  For,  this  is  a  tangible  way  to  com- 
pensate these  men  and  women  for  their 
services  on  a  level  that  indicates  how 
highly  we  value  their  usefulness  as  vital 
members  of  the  public  service  corps  of 
our  Capital  City. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
taken  the  bold  initiative  to  prepare  this 
legislation  for  action  by  the  Senate.  Un- 
der the  direction  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  committee  deserves  full 
praise  for  its  efforts  to  help  resolve  the 
problem  of  adequately  compensating 
some  of  the  most  critical  employees  in 
our  Capital  City  community. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
not  only  guarantee  adequacy  in  pay  for 
the  guardians  of  safety  in  the  Nation's 
capital — but,  I  look  forward  to  this  meas- 
ure as  an  expression  of  the  commitment 
to  properly  compensate  all  of  Washing- 
ton's essential  public  employees.  Specif- 
ically, I  would  hope  that  by  guarantee- 
ing $10,000  annual  starting  salary  to  a 
freshman  poUceman — we  can  produce 
parity  in  the  salaries  offered  to  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  this  city. 

If  the  salary  schedule  for  policemen 
and  firemen  approved  by  this  Congress  is 
any  measure  of  their  worth  to  the  com- 
munity, then  I  believe  that  this  is  a  prec- 
edent that  must  lead  to  adequacy  in  pay 
for  teachers,  who  also  contribute  a  tre- 
mendously valuable  service  to  our  capital 
cities. 

An  adequate  education  Is  the  surest 
guarantee  that  we  will  have  a  strong 
and  safe  community. 

If  we  mast  pay  $10,000  to  attract  and 
retain  top  quality  firefighters  and  crime- 


stoppers — then  surely  we  must  pay  at 
least  that  much  to  attract  and  retain  top 
quality  educators  for  the  children  in  our 
schools. 

Critics  of  conditions  in  Washington, 
D.C,  continually  emphasize  that  law  and 
order  will  swiftly  cure  the  decay  and  dis- 
order that  those  same  critics  have  helped 
to  sustain. 

Yet,  it  is  inescapable  that  $10,000  for  a 
rookie  policeman  reflects  the  misdirected 
concerns  of  those  who  have  forced  the 
starting  teachers'  salary  to  remain  at 
only  $7,800  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  Washington's 
policemen  and  firemen  to  receive  the  full 
measure  of  the  salaries  authorized  in 
H.R.  15580. 1  believe  these  employees  fully 
desei-ve  that  salary.  But  I  am  equally 
concerned  about  the  need  to  properly 
compensate  the  enormously  essential 
cadie  of  public  school  teachers  In  a  man- 
ner that  reflects  our  imderstandlng  of 
their  community  contribution. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  just  or  equitable 
to  maintain  a  grossly  disparate  gap  of 
$2,200  in  the  salaries  for  these  valuable 
public  employees. 

For  that  reason  I  am  pleased  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  upon  Congress  to 
take  inmiediate  steps  to  bring  the  teach- 
ers' salary  at  least  in  line  with  that  paid 
to  policemen  and  firemen. 


IMPACT    OF    CAMPAIGN    EXPENDI- 
TURES ACT 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  during 
the  last  several  years,  we  have  heard 
praise  for  the  "new  politics'  and  many 
disparaging  words  for  the  "old  politics." 
One  of  the  occasions  when  these  catch 
phrases  drew  attention  was  during  the 
consideration  of  the  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures Act.  It  was  constantly  implied  that 
those  who  opposed  the  bill's  provisions 
and  who  attempted  to  amend  them  were 
somehow  connected  with  the  old  order 
and  wanted  to  hide  their  campaign  ac- 
tirities  from  the  people  or  had  plenty 
of  money  for  campaigning. 

This  week  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
owner  of  a  small  Wyoming  radio  station 
which  reveals  the  impact,  and  I  believe  a 
somewhat  imexpected  impact  which  this 
act  is  having.  Mr.  Grover  D.  Allen  of 
KYCN  radio  in  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  wrote 
to  all  political  candidates  Informing  them 
that  he  will  provide  each  candidate  with 
a  specific  amount  of  free  time  on  his 
radio  station.  He  has  decided  to  sell  no 
time  to  political  candidates  due  to  rec- 
ordkeeping, filings,  and  other  redtape 
required  as  a  result  of  the  act.  He  notes 
that  his  station  operates  with  a  total 
complement  of  AVz  people,  including  the 
owners,  16  hours  per  day,  6  days  per 
week,  and  14  hours  on  Stmday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Grover  D. 
Allen  addressed  to  all  political  candi- 
dates in  Wyoming  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


To  all  political  candidates: 

Federal  agencies,  aided  by  decisions  of  the 
courts,  and  the  unthinking  action  of  some 
Senators  and  Represeniatlves  have  made  a 
nightmare  out  of  the  operation  of  a  small 
broadcast  station. 

This  station  operates  with  a  total  compli- 
ment of  4' 2  people,  including  the  owners. 
16  hours  per  day.  6  days  per  week,  and  14 
hoius  on  Sundays  for  the  convenience  and 
nece.ssiiy  of  most  everyone  but  the  people 
who  have  their  life  savings  invested  in  it. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  time-consuming  en- 
tanglement with  further  record  keeping,  fil- 
ings, and  other  red  tape  that  go  with  the 
setting  up  of  a  Paid  Political  Schedule  under 
new  regulations,  this  Station  has  elected  to 
give  free  time  to  all  candidates  in  the  upcom- 
ing 1972  Primary  and  General  Elections. 

Each  candidate  ...  be  he,  she,  or  It  running 
for  a  City,  County.  State,  or  National  OfTice, 
will  be  allotted  the  following  times  .  .  .  first 
in  the  primary  election  .  .  .  then  again  in  the 
General  Election.  No  additional  time  will  be 
sold,  so  please  don't  ask. 

The  candidates  choice  of:  25.  30-second 
announcements  (or):  20.  60-second  an- 
nouncements (or);  and  9,  5-miuute  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  each  candidate  will  be  offered 
1.  15-mlnute  program  Tor  a  drop-in  inter- 
view and  1,  30-minute  program  which  we 
would  like  to  see  used  for  a  telephone  ques- 
tion-and-answer  program  with  our  listeners. 

The  candidate  has  the  option  of  refusing 
the  Question-and-Ai\jswer  program  but.  it 
seems  to  me.  any  candidate  who  Is  genuinely 
interested  In  what  the  voting  public  really 
wants  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  appear- 
ing for  such  a  program. 

To  further  lnsvu"e  an  element  of  fairness, 
no  more  than  3  announcements,  nor  more 
than  2  programs  will  be  run  in  any  one  day, 
so  plan  your  schedule  accordingly.  Also  no 
Political  Announcements  will  be  run  on 
election  day,  nor  will  any  new  copy  be  ac- 
cepted within  the  last  48  hours  prior  to  mid- 
night before  the  day  of  the  election. 

Each  candidate  w^Ul  be  responsible  for  see- 
ing to  it  that  proper  copy,  either  typewTitten 
in  legible  form  lor  airing,  or  pre-recorded 
is  put  in  the  Station's  hands  24  hours  prior 
to  start  time.  Free  campaign  counseling  or 
copy  writing  by  the  Station  does  not  come  as 
a  part  of  this  package.  It's  "your  baby". 

Station  will  make  announcer  available  for 
doing  Station  interview  and  for  the  half  hour 
questlou-and-answer  period.  Appointment  to 
be  made  48  hovirs  In  advance. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  providing  free 
time  will  enable  candidates  with  some  dedi- 
cation to  God  and  County  to  be  elected  to 
the  office  which  they  seek  without  becoming 
Indebted  to  special  Interest  groups,  bent  on 
wrecking  ovir  country  and  all  it  stands  for. 

If  I  sound  like  a  crabby,  cranky  old  man 
ycure  right.  Everything  Is  free  but  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  its  so  wrapped  in  red 
tape  its  strangling  to  death.  God  bless  Amer- 
ica for  what  it  was  .  .  .  not  what  It  Is  today. 
Sincerely, 

Grover  D.  Allen. 

Ovr.er. 


PROHIBITION     OF     IMPOUNDMENT 
OF   HIGHWAY   TRUST   FUNDS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  for  in- 
troducing S.  3877,  a  bill  to  proWbit  the 
impoimdment  of  funds  from  the  high- 
way trust  funds  which  have  been  appor- 
tioned and  appropriated.  I  hope  the 
Committee  on  Finance  can  expedite  han- 
dling of  the  bill  so  we  may  take  early  ac- 
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tion  upon  it.  I  was  prepared  to  support 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  when  he  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  debt  celling 
legislation  to  achieve  the  same  purpose. 
I  will  support  his  bill  when  it  is  reported 
to  the  Senate,  and  if  need  be,  I  will  sup- 
nort  his  amendment  when  the  debt  ceil- 
ing legislation  is  again  under  considera- 
tion. However,  I  fervently  hope  we  may 
be  able  to  act  upon  his  bill  long  before 
the  debt  ceiling  legislation  is  again  be- 
fore us. 

My  concern  for  early  action  is  exten- 
sive unemployment  in  Montana  as  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  Federal  actions. 

During  the  last  2  years,  the  highway 
construction  program  in  Montana  has 
been  reduced  about  35  percent.  The  im- 
mediate consequences  of  that  employ- 
ment reduction  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  were  not  immediately 
felt  because  simultaneously,  additional 
employment  was  being  created  through 
construction  of  the  ABM  system. 

However,  this  year  both  events  came 
topether  to  create  an  employment  crisis 
in  Montana.  The  steady  reduction  in  the 
highway  construction  program  is  now 
painfuliy  apparent  in  Montana  because 
of  the  ABM  construction  cancellation,  a 
result  of  the  administration's  SALT 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  in  both  of  these  situ- 
ations, unemployment  in  Montana  has 
been  a  direct  consequence  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. When  the  orders  to  cease  con- 
struction of  the  ABM  system  in  Montana 
were  received,  over  1,000  workers  were 
dumped  into  the  labor  market  with  only 
1  day's  severance  pay.  Those  1,000 -plus 
workers  were  directly  involved  in  con- 
struction of  the  ABM  system,  while  at 
least  another  1.000  indirectly  involved 
lost  their  jobs  in  the  wake  of  cancella- 
tion of  ABM  construction. 

Emploj-ment  statistics  for  one  county 
alone  tell  the  consequence.  In  May,  Lib- 
erty County's  unemployment  rate  was 
less  than  4  percent:  1  month  later  the 
unemployment  rate  was  9  percent.  That 
increase  in  unemployment  has  been  sim- 
ilarly felt  throughout  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  al- 
leviate that  imemployment  crisis.  One 
of  the  efiforts  undertaken  is  the  result  of 
superb  cooperation  by  the  Montana 
Highway  Department  and  its  very  able 
director,  Mr.  H.  J.  Anderson.  Working 
closely  with  the  congressional  delega- 
tion and  the  Governor's  office,  the  Mon- 
tana Highway  Department  has  identified 
highway  construction  projects  for  let- 
ting this  fiscal  year  which  would  entail 
the  release  of  $21.7  million  in  Federal 
funds  within  the  five-county  area  most 
directly  affected  by  cancellation  of  ABM 
construction.  Some  of  these  projects  were 
scheduled  for  1976.  but  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  generate  erifcloyment  now  for 
the  hundreds  of  workers  displaced  by 
Federal  action.  It  has  done  so  with  a 
considerable  investment  of  manpower 
and  time.  In  addition,  the  Montana  High- 
way Department  has  advanced  two  pro- 
jects within  the  affected  area  for  a  spe- 


cial letting  this  month  and  will  fund 
those  with  available  funds. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  action  to  alleviate  the 
unemployment  crisis  in  Montana  gen- 
erated by  Federal  actions.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  over  $48 
million  impounded  which  has  been  ap- 
portioned and  appropriated  for  Mon- 
tana. Senator  Mansfield,  Congressman 
Melcher,  and  I  have  asked  for  the  re- 
lease of  S33.7  million,  which  we  have 
been  advised  the  State  could  match  for 
immediate  use  this  fiscal  year. 

Tlie  Office  of  Economic  Adjustment  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  suggested 
the  immediate  release  of  $8.5  million  for 
projects  within  the  five-county  area 
which  can  be  let  during  the  rest  of  the 
calendar  year,  with  further  reference 
to  the  release,  after  the  first  of  next  year, 
of  an  additional  $13.2  million,  for  proj- 
ects which  can  be  let  during  the  first  half 
of  calendar  year  1973. 

Tlie  apparent  justification  cited  by  the 
administration  for  impounding  highway 
construction  funds  is  that  such  impound- 
ment serves  as  a  curb  to  inflation.  Re- 
gardless of  the  figure  asked  for  release 
to  Montana,  that  release  could  not  be 
construed  as  inflationary.  The  ABM  con- 
struction program  would  have  entailed 
the  expenditure  of  $210  million  in  Mon- 
tana during  the  next  3  years.  The  imme- 
diate release  of  an  additional  $8.5  million 
for  Montana  would  still  leave  our  high- 
way construction  program  with  less 
funding  than  available  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Even  the  release  of  the  entire  $21.7 
million  for  the  five-county  area  would 
leave  Montana's  total  highway  construc- 
tion program  lei^s  than  it  was  2  fiscal 
years  ago.  Indeed,  the  release  of  the  $33.7 
million  the  congressional  delegation  has 
asked  would  leave  the  highway  construc- 
tion program  roughly  at  the  level  of  2 
years  ago.  The  release  of  the  entire  $96 
'million  alloted  to  Montana  for  highway 
construction  is  less  than  the  total  which 
would  have  been  spent  on  the  ABM  con- 
struction and  the  highway  construction 
programs  as  proposed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances — an 
unemployment  crisis  generated  by  Fed- 
eral action  and  the  fact  that  the  release 
of  additional  highway  construction  funds 
to  Montana  is  noninflationary — I  do  not 
understand  why  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  hesitates  to  grant  the 
request  of  the  Montana  congressional 
delegation. 

If  Senator  Bellmon's  bill  were  law  to- 
day, many  hundreds  of  Montanans  would 
be  engaged  in  productive  work,  work  that 
is  needed  for  the  national  interest.  It 
clearly  has  been  the  congressional  intent 
that  these  highway  trust  funds  be  com- 
mitted and  used.  The  failure  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  use  funds  duly  appor- 
tioned and  appropriated  has  caused  eco- 
nomic chaos  in  Montana  and  elsewhere. 
The  speedy  passage  of  Senator  Bellmon's 
bill  will  greatly  reduce  that  economic 
chaofi. 


VIKTORS  "VIKSNINS  OF  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  remark- 
able career  of  Viktors  Viksnins,  of  Chi- 
cago. Just  last  May,  Mr.  'Viksnins  was 
elected  to  an  unprecedented  20th  term 
as  president  of  the  Chicago  Latvian  As- 
sociation. Moreover  he  is  executive  chair- 
man of  both  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Captive  Nations  Friends 
Committee  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Viksnins  was  born  in  Riga,  Latvia, 
in  1923.  At  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  Latvia  was  again  occupied  by  So- 
viet troops,  and  Mr.  Viksnins  decided  to 
leave  his  homeland.  After  walking  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  American  lines  and 
after  5  years  in  various  displaced  persons 
camps.  Mr.  Viksnins  was  finally  able  to 
come  to  the  United  States  to  start  a  new 
life  in  freedom. 

Since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Viksnins  has  dedicated  his  life  to  helping 
the  people  of  all  the  captive  nations.  He 
has  been  honored  for  his  leadership  by 
many  organizations,  and  he  has  received 
the  Captive  Nations-Eisenhower  Procla- 
mation Medal,  joining  the  ranks  of  other 
distinguished  Americans  such  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew 
Chicago  and  Illinois  are  proud  of  him. 


SENATOR  WALTER  F.  MONDALE, 
OP  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  since  he 
entered  the  Senate  8  years  ago,  Minne- 
sota's senior  Senator,  Hon.  Walter  P. 
MoNDALE,  has  won  the  high  esteem  of 
his  colleagues  for  the  dedication  and 
imagination  with  which  he  has  served 
the  people  of  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
For  this  reason,  I  was  delighted  to  sec 
his  record  of  service  proclaimed  recently 
in  an  excellent  article  by  Alan  L.  Otten, 
and  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  25,  19721 

Walter  P.  Who? 

(By  Alan  L.  Otten) 

Washington. — Two      political      paradoxes 

make  Walter  P.  Mondale  of  Minnesota  an 

unusually  intriguing  Senator  this  year. 

— At  a  time  when  many  liberals  are  find- 
ing It  expedient  to  duck  for  cover,  he  re- 
mains outspokenly  liberal — a  leader,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  fight  against  legislative  curbs 
on  school  busing — and  yet  is  commonly 
rated  a  shoo-in  for  re-election  this  fall. 

— Virtually  unknown  to  the  general  public 
he  Is  so  highly  regarded  by  knowledgeable 
Democratic  professionals  that  his  name  fig- 
ures high  on  many  lists  of  possible  presiden- 
tial nominees  If  there's  a  deadlock  at  the 
convention  in  July.  And  while  a  presidential 
nomination  for  44-year-old  Prltz  Mondale 
this  year  must  be  reckoned  the  longest  <h 
long  shots,  odds  are  he'U  figure  more  promi- 
nently in  presidential  speculation  In  future 

"He's  good-looking,  articulate,  liberal 
without  being  abrasive,'"  says  a  party  activ- 
ist. "He'd  be  the  perfect  candidate  thlB  year 
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if  only  he  weren't  so  far-out  on  busing,  and 
didn't  have  to  run  for  re-election." 

Of  his  liberal  credentials  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  son  of  a  small-town  Methodist 
minister,  he  says  concern  about  poverty  and 
inequality  was  drilled  Into  him  "over  break- 
fast, lunch  and  dinner,  and  weekends  to 
boot.-'  Active  from  high-school  days  on  In 
Miuuesotas  liberal,  progranimatic  Demo- 
cratic-Farmer Labor  Party,  he  was  named 
state  attorney  general  at  32  by  then  Qov.  Or- 
ville  Freeman,  and  quickly  built  a  reputation 
as  a  staunch  fighter  for  consumer  protection. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  to  replace 
Hubert  Humphrey  in  1964,  and  quickly  zeroed 
in  on  urban  and  civil  righis  causes:  open 
housing,  legal  services  for  the  poor,  condi- 
tions of  migratory  labor,  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition, Indian  welfare.  It  was  his  child  care 
bill — providing  healtii,  education,  nutrition 
and  other  broad  federal  help  for  pre-school- 
ers— that  President  Nixon  vetoed  last  year. 

Along  with  most  other  liberal  Democrats 
he  strongly  advocates  lower  military  and 
space  spending;  he  has  led  the  fight,  thus  far 
very  unsuccessfully,  to  block  the  space  shut- 
tle, even  though  one  contractor.  Honeywell,  is 
a  rnajor  Minnesota  employer.  With  Sen.  Mike 
Gravel  of  Alaska,  he's  sponsoring  a  move  to 
cut  off  all  Vietnam  war  funds  within  a 
month. 

And  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  to 
study  "equal  educational  opportunity,"  he 
has  sought  to  build  a  record  for  far  greater 
federal  spending  on  education  and  for  con- 
tinued firm  support  of  wider  school  integra- 
tion. "It's  much  more  complicated  than  I 
expected,"  he  admits.  "But  I  think  we  can 
now  make  a  powerful  case  that  a  number  of 
things  are  not  being  done,  or  done  only  half- 
heartedly, that  offer  great  hope  and  promise." 
As  examples,  he  cites  pre-.school  programs, 
voluntary  busing  experiments,  oinngual  edu- 
cation, educational  TV,  metropolitan  parks. 

With  so  liberal  a  record,  Mr.  Mondale 
should  be  in  at  least  a  little  re-election 
trouble,  yet  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
agree  he's  as  close  to  being  a  cinch  as  any  in- 
cumbent running  this  vear.  Well-known 
Minnesota  Republicans  ducked  taking  him 
on,  and  the  party  has  Just  nominated  a  llttle- 
Vnown  minister.  Rev.  PhlUp  Hansen,  who'i: 
have  to  fight  a  poorly  financed,  underdog 
campaign.  "Why  waste  money  trying  to  beat 
Fritz?"  a  GOP  leader  asks. 

Minnesotans  offer  various  explanations  for 
this  apparent  anomaly:  The  state  is  more  lib- 
eral than  most,  and  traditionally  gives  its  leg- 
islators considerable  leeway;  with  a  small 
black  population,  busing  is  not,  except  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area,  remotely  the  heated  issue  it 
Is  in  many  other  large  states. 

But  much  of  the  answer  clearly  lies  in  Mr. 
Mondale  himself.  Though  he  often  seems  a 
trifle  Boy-Scoutish  on  the  surface,  he  Is,  In 
fact,  a  very  tough  and  shrewd  politician.  He 
works  extra-hard  at  keeping  In  touch  with 
the  folks  back  home — even  In  non-election 
years,  for  instance,  he's  back  touring  the 
state  20  to  25  weekends  a  year.  He  spends 
considerable  time,  too,  on  legislation  of  direct 
concern  to  the  home-folks;  trying  to  block 
railroad  plans  to  abandon  service,  for  exam- 
ple, or  raise  farm  price  supports,  or  expand 
federal  efforts  to  combat  Great  Lakes  pol- 
lution. 

Fritz  Mondale's  strongest  plus,  however, 
may  be  the  general  air  Intelligence,  solidity 
and  fairness  he  projects.  When  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers  In  Minneapolis  criti- 
cized his  space  shuttle  stand,  he  went  back 
and  met  with  them,  listened  to  their  argu- 
ments, gave  his  own.  "They  still  don't  love 
him,  but  maybe  they  at  least  respect  his  sin- 
cerity." an  aide  argues. 

Concedes  a  Republican  Congressman: 
"Voters  seem  to  care  less  about  bis  views  on 
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particular  Issue  than  the  fact  that  he  seems 
to  them  to  be  open-minded  and  honest  and 
decent."  Mr.  Mondale  himself  agrees  this 
may  be  crucial;  "people  are  starved  for  the 
truth    from   politicians,"   he    says. 

Tlie  Mondale-for-President  talk  has  a  cer- 
tain superficial  logic.  If  there  should  Indeed 
be  a  convention  deadlock  and  Ted  Kennedy 
still  says  no.  why  not  a  personable,  telegenit 
Senator  able  to  attract  considerable  center 
and  liberal  support?  He  has  been  a  long-time 
associate  of  Mr.  Humphrey  and  a  close  frieufl 
of  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie,  and  his  record  cer- 
tainly should  tnake  him  more  than  accep'  - 
able  to  the   issue-oricnteci  McGovernites. 

(Perhaps  because  of  his  leadership  on 
school  integration  and  other  matters,  liberals 
seem  ready  to  forgive  him  for  having  long 
supported  the  Vietnam  war.  Though  Mr,  Mon- 
dale claims  he  began  having  doubts  early  in 
1968  and  argued  for  a  dovish  position  with- 
in the  Humphrey  campaign  organization 
that  spring  and  summer,  it  w.^sn't  tuitil  Sep- 
tember, after  the  convention,  that  he  pub- 
licly urged  an  end  to  the  bombing.  "The 
worst  mistake  of  my  entire  career  was  to  re- 
main silent  so  long  against  the  war,"  he  now 
declares.  "Some  people  in  Minnesota  still 
haven't  forgiven  me.  and  J  can't  s;iy  I  blame 
them.") 

Mr.  Mondale  pooh-poohs  the  dark-horse 
idea  as  far-fetched  "Washington  talk."  Not 
only  is  it  politically  unrealistic,  he  believes, 
but  "I  don't  have  the  stomach  for  a  presiden- 
tial race.  I  watched  Hubert  up  clo.se,  and  I 
don't  like  the  way  something  like  that  tears 
you  apart.  I  like  some  privacy,  I  like  to  see 
my  family  once  in  a  while." 

Anyhow,  he  says,  "I  love  the  job  I  have." 
and  its  potential  for  achieving  the  "decent 
society"  he  talks  about.  "There's  a  lot  of  pow- 
er around  here  in  Congress  that's  not  being 
exercised  for  liberal  ends."  he  declares. 
"Southerners  and  other  conservatives  don't 
let  them.selves  get  diverted,  and  it's  time 
some  of  us  liberals  stayed  around  and  tried 
to  master  and  use  the  system,  too." 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  CALLS  FOR  FED- 
ERAL ACTION  ON  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  commented  on  tne  report  of 
the  National  Commission  on  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  Laws.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  New  York  Times  today 
editorially  endorses  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral action  to  implement  the  substantive 
recommendations  of  the  Commission.  As 
the  Times  editorial  states: 

It  will  be  an  outrage  If,  at  this  late  stage, 
pressure  to  keep  hands  oS  still  frustrates  ac- 
tion on  the  sotmd  reforms  the  Conmilsslon 
proposes. 

The  editorial  further  suggests  that  ul- 
timately workmen's  compensation  should 
be  "integrated"  with  other  programs 
providing  income  maintenance  for  work- 
ers such  as  welfare,  social  security  dis- 
ability, and  unemployment  insurance. 
I  do  deem  this  to  mean  federalization 
of  workmen's  compensation;  and  ulti- 
mately that  may  be  a  desirable  objective. 
But,  as  the  Times  editorial  suggests,  un- 
til we  are  ready  to  undertake  that  task. 
we  ought  promptly  to  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  getting  a  floor  under  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Paying  for  Job  Injuries 

For  nearly  a  half -century  critics  have  been 
finding  the  same  things  wrong  with  the 
crazyquilt  of  state  workmen's  compensation 
laws:  They  are  inadequate  and  inequitable. 
That  conclusion  has  Just  been  readied  all 
over  again  by  a  national  commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Orcupalionnl  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970 

The  important  distinction  this  time  is  that 
the  commisison  propose-,  that  Congress  set; 
1975  as  a  time  limit  for  action  by  the  states 
to  meet  Federal  standards  designed  to  guar- 
•.i:->tec  thru  w,:rker>  would  be  more  fully  pri- 
tected  against  loss  of  wages  and  other  costs 
resulting  from  industrial  accidents  and  dis- 
abilities. The  comniis.=iion  stops  short  of  rer- 
ommi-ndlng  an  outright  Federal  takeover  of 
the  whole  compensation  system,  but  its  call 
for  nRtional  yardsticks  reflects  more  courage 
than  either  the  White  House  or  Congress  has 
shown  In  the  fact  of  past  pressure  from 
lobbyl.sts  for  state  governments  and  indus- 
trial interests. 

It  Tir.  be  an  outrage  if,  at  this  late  stage, 
pressure  to  keep  hands  off  still  frustrates 
action  on  the  sound  reforms  the  corrunission 
proposes.  What  would  be  even  better  would 
be  comprehensive  Congressional  action  to 
integrate  workmen's  compensation  into  an 
over-all  system  of  income  maintenance  for 
workers  and  for  those  in  need  of  public  as- 
sistance. 

Tliere  is  little  sense  to  treating  sickness 
p..y,  pay  for  industrial  accidents,  disability 
payments  vinder  Social  Security,  minimum 
wage,  unemployment  insurance  and  welfare 
reform  as  if  they  were  watertight  compart- 
ments unrelated  to  a  general  governmental 
approach  to  the  problems  of  what  a  family 
requires  to  live  or  even  what  constitutes 
an  equitable  tax  system.  But  until  Washing. 
ton  Is  ready  to  face  up  to  that  larger  assign- 
ment it  ought  to  .nsist  on  a  floor  under  state 
workmen's  compensation  systems  in  line 
with  the  commission's  report. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
TOO  IDEALISTIC? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  day 
after  day  I  rise  to  implore  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  United  Nations  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Puni.'-hment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide. 

Critics  might  call  tho.se  of  us  who 
call  for  approval  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
idealists  for  believing  that  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  a  national  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  gi'oup.  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer them  by  quoting  the  words  of  the 
late  President  Woodrow  Wilson: 

Sometimes  people  call  me  an  Idealist.  Well, 
that  is  the  way  I  know  I  am  an  American. 
America  is  the  only  Idealistic  nation  In  the 
world. 

Since  1776  Americans  have  created 
Ideals  and  striven  to  fulfill  them.  We  can 
attribute  the  success  of  our  coimtry  to 
the  ideals  which  we  have  established  for 
ourselves. 

Idealism  pervades  our  most  cherished 
documents.  Is  not  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence the  paragon  of  idealism? 
And  yet  opponents  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention argue  that  the  convention  is  too 
idealistic. 
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How  Idealistic  is  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion? The  Genocide  Convention  puts  the 
lofty  principles  embodied  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  into  the  framework 
of  international  law. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  a  con- 
structive attempt  to  diminish  the  threat 
of  genocide.  It  is  designed  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  a  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  group  by  defining  genocide, 
outlawing  it,  and  establishing  procedures 
for  trying  and  punishing  it. 

The  Senate  cannot  reject  the  Genocide 
Treaty  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  too 
idealistic  for  idealism  is  a  characteristic 
of  any  treaty.  Therefore,  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ate to  reconsider  the  idealistic  nature  of 
the  Genocide  Treaty  and  ratify  It  with- 
out further  delay. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT   OF 
SENATOR  MOSS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  has  long 
been  my  conviction  that  Members  of 
Congress  should  make  public  disclosure 
of  their  income  and  assets.  I  have  made 
such  disclosure  a  number  of  times  in 
the  past,  and  I  do  so  again  today. 

The  statement  I  file  this  year  shows  an 
increase  in  the  equity  of  my  homes  both 
in  Washington  and  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
also  some  equity  in  a  home  in  Holladay, 
Utah.  I  have  acquired  an  equity  in  a 
building  lot  in  Stansbury,  a  new  housing 
development  west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
have  increased  my  savings.  But,  on  the 
whole,  my  holdings  vary  little  from  those 
I  made  public  in  the  past. 

I  should  mention  that  I  have  lecture 
fees.of  about  $5,000  a  year,  and  approxi- 
mately $300  in  royalties  from  my  book 
entitled  "The  Water  Crisis"  and  from 
stock  dividends.  These  are  my  only  earn- 
ings outside  of  my  senatorial  salary. 

My  assets  are  so  modest  that  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  may  wonder  why 
I  make  this  information  public.  I  do  so 
because  I  feel  that  all  public  oflBcials  owe 
it  to  their  constituents  to  report  to  them 
at  regular  intervals  their  full  income 
and  assets. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senate  has  adopted 
a  disclosure-of-assets  rule,  and  I  follow 
this  rule  faithfully.  However,  as  we  all 
know,  that  "disclosure"  is  not  made 
public,  but  is  merely  filed  away  some- 
where in  a  sealed  envelope.  How  can 
constituents  hope  to  know  about  the  in- 
come and  economic  assets  of  the  men 
they  send  to  Congress  if  such  information 
is  held  in  an  envelope  by  an  appointed 
custodian?  I  favor  full  public  disclosure 
by  every  Member  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government.  We  demand 
disclosure  of  Executive  appointees.  Why 
should  Members  of  Congress  have  any 
more  privileged  position? 

Because  I  believe  in  public  disclosure, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  flnan- 
rial  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  should  add  that  my  wife  has  no  sepa- 
rate income  or  earnings,  so  this  statement 
applies  to  both  of  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Financial  statement  of  Senator  Moss 

June  30.  1972 

[All  amounts  approximate] 

ASSETS 

Equity: 

Home  In  Washington $40,845 

Home  In  Salt  Lake  CUy 14,  060 

Home  in  Holladay 7,000 

Lot  in  Salt  Lake  City  (unimproved)  .  8,  000 

Lot  in  Holladay  (unimproved) 750 

Equity:    Lot    In   Stansbury    (unim- 
proved)      825 

Average  checking  account 1,  000 

Savings  account 2,  440 

Utah  Employees  Credit  Union 395 

1971  Dodge  Dart 2,  570 

Personal  note 7,000 

5  shares  Standard  OU  of  California-  -  297 

One  share  A.T.  &  T 42 

Life  insurance:  Cash  value 16,850 

Total    102,074 

LIABIUTIES 

Mortgage : 

Home  In  Washington 5,  155 

Home  In  Salt  Lake  City 1 7,  027 

Home  in  Holladay 27,016 

Lot  at  Stansbury 6,176 

Personal  note 11,050 

Loan  on  Insurance  poUcy 1,  014 

Total    67,438 


NEW  HORIZONS  FOR  HELIUM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  helium  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  intriguing  of 
America's  natural  resources.  Most  of  us 
know  it  best  &s  the  gas  in  circus  balloons 
and  blimps;  but  to  industry  and  science 
it  is  a  highly  valuable  and  versatile  sub- 
stance with  many  properties  which  are 
unique  among  the  elements.  These 
unique  properties — many  of  them  known 
but  little  applied  to  industrial  technol- 
ogy— hold  great  promise  for  the  future 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  economy,  en- 
vironment and  standard  of  living. 

I  believe  it  is  highly  important  that 
we  be  aware  of  helium's  present  and  po- 
tential value  because  it  is  a  scarce  mate- 
rial which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has 
but  one  source  in  nature.  While  it  is  the 
chief  component  of  the  sun  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  Greek  word  for  sun,  it  is 
found  in  commercially  recoverable  quan- 
tities on  earth  only  within  certain  natur- 
al gas  deposits.  And  if  the  helium  in  these 
natural  gas  fields  is  not  separated  before 
the  gas  is  used,  the  helium  is  lost  into 
the  atmosphere  and  can  never  be  recap- 
tured or  replaced. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  sponsors  a 
helium  consei-vation  program  whereby 
helium  is  separated  from  natural  gas  and 
stored  for  future  use.  However,  a  pro- 
posal for  discontinuation  of  the  helium 
conservation  program  is  presently  under 
consideration. 

To  my  view,  termination  of  this  pro- 
gram would  be  unwise  and  shortsighted. 
Helium's  untapped  qualities  and  un- 
harnessed characteristics  give  it  the  po- 
tential for  becoming  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  substances  of  the  next 
century — perhaps  even  more  important 
than  uranium  and  other  fissionable  ma- 
terials. 


A  short  but  enlightening  article  on  one 
aspect  of  helium's  promising  future  was 
published  in  the  July  10,  1972,  issue  of 
Commerce  Today.  I  believe  it  would  make 
worthwhile  reading  for  anyone  who  is 
concerned  with  the  question  of  the  he- 
lium program  or  who  is  interested  in  the 
likely  course  of  technology  and  science 
in  the  coming  decades.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RicoBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Cryocenic    Prck^am    To    Develop    Industry 

A  Federal  program  to  develop  competitive 
new  Industry  through  the  application  of 
supercold  cryogenic  technology  as  a  super- 
conductor is  expected  to  be  undertaken  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Commerce  Department 
in  the  near  future. 

The  President's  FY  73  budget  contains  a 
request  for  $1  million  for  the  first  year's 
program  planning  and  definition  phase  of 
an  eventual  $40  million  program  to  help  the 
electrical  Industry  find  better  and  cheaper 
means  of  generating  electricity.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  wUl  manage  the  pro- 
gram lor  the  Commerce  Department. 

A  Cryoelectronics  Section  was  established 
within  the  Cryogenics  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  at  Its  Boulder, 
Colo.,  laboratories  In  1969  representing  the 
fruition  of  a  half -century  of  fundamental 
explorations  in  this  field  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Specifically,  this  program.  In  cooperation 
with  industry,  recognized  research  Institutes, 
the  Atomic  ESiergy  Commission,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  would  prove 
the  feasibility  of  making  a  multi-million 
watt  electrical  generator  and  motor  system 
which  takes  advantage  of  superconductors. 

GXEATER  EFTICISNCT 

Such  an  electrical  generator  Is  expected  to 
operate  with  greater  efficiency  than  present 
generators.  A  one  percent  increase  in  effi- 
ciency would  mean  that  20  mUIlon  tons  of 
coal  per  year  could  be  saved.  It  would  also 
mean  a  $4  million  reduction  in  capital  in- 
vestment per  generator. 

Principal  advantage,  however,  promises  to 
be  a  marked  reduction  in  weight  and  size 
which  would  permit  the  construction,  assem- 
bly and  practical  operation  of  much  larger 
capacity  motors  and  generators  than  hereto- 
fore possible.  Not  only  economies  of  scale 
would  be  achieved,  perhaps  a  15  to  20  percent 
reduction  in  the  cost  per  kilowatt  capacity, 
but  also  economies  In  use  of  materials. 

Intent  of  the  government's  program  would 
be  to  use  Federal  seed  money  In  industry  to 
stimulate  Industrial  Investment  in  applying 
this  relatively  new  advanced  technology  in 
the  well-established  electric  Industry.  Com- 
merce Secretary  Peterson,  In  his  FY  1973 
budget  request  to  the  Congress,  sup>ports  a 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  proposal  to 
promote  and  catalyze  an  industrial  pro- 
gram for  development  of  the  r>ext  generation 
of  multi-megawatt  electric  generators  and 
motors. 

A  task  force  is  to  be  formed  by  Commerce 
of  representatives  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Departments  of 
Defense,  Transportation  and  Interior  to  co- 
ordinate the  planning  action.  SUnllar  steps 
are  planned  among  the  Industrial,  univer- 
sity and  professional  communities  to  assure 
an  effective  approach  on  a  national  scale. 

The  phenomenon  of  superconductivity  is 
described  by  Bascom  W.  Birmingham, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Inatitute  for  Basic 
Standards  of  Commerce's  National   Bureau 
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of  standards,  "as  the  absence  of  electrical 
resistance  In  certain  materials  that  are 
maintained  below  a  characteristic  tempera- 
ture, electrical  current,  and  magnetic  field." 

Cryogenics  has  long  been  vinder  experi- 
mental development.  But  in  recent  years, 
industry  throughout  the  world  has  been 
paying  "more  attention  to  its  possibilities. 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  have 
been  two  Industrial  leaders  In  this  country 
experimenting  with  cryogenics  as  a  means 
of  employing  its  superconductivity  charac- 
teristics in  electric  power  generation. 

studies  conducted  at  General  Electric  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  at  Schenec- 
tadv.  N.Y.,  indicate  that  electric  utilities 
could  realize  a  savings  of  several  mllHon 
dollars  a  year  with  the  development  of 
superconductive  generators,  transformers 
and  transmission  lines,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  providing  the  expanding  urban  cen- 
ters of  the  nation  with  all  the  electrical 
power  needed. 

A  three-year,  $1.05  million  General  Elec- 
tric research  project  financed  by  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute,  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, and  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation, under  the  operation  of  the  Electric 
Research  CouncU.  has  been  investigating 
the  technical  and  economic  fea.sibillty  of 
cryogenic  underground  cable. 

Westinghouse  Research  Laboratories  at 
Pittsburgh  has  built  and  Is  presently  testing 
the  world's  largest  superconducting  turbo- 
generator which  operates  at  —452  degrees  F. 
Tests  have  been  run  to  5  mllUon-volt- 
amperes  (MVA)  at  3,600  RPM.  The  company 
expects  that  this  type  of  generator  will  be 
the  answer  for  central  city  generators  to  meet 
the  heavy  electrical  demands  of  the  future. 

Such  utilization  of  cryogenics  could: 

Contribute  toward  solvUig  the  national  en- 
ergy crisis: 

Develop  radically  new  equipment  and  new 
products  for  export; 

Stimulate  Industrial  growth  and  perhaps 
whole  new  Industries: 

Utilize  existing  U.S.  expert  ise  and  main- 
tain technical  leadership:  and 

Employ  highly  trained  technical  personnel. 

Through  its  atomic  energy  and  space  pro- 
gram, this  country  leads  the  world  In  the 
basic  scientific  research  that  underlies  cryo- 
genic technology  and  in  feasibility  studies 
of  various  technological  applications.  In  the 
development  of  actual  prototype  hardware, 
however,  the  U.S.  faces  the  danger  of  being 
out-distanced  by  its  principal  economic 
competitors.  The  Japanese  government  is 
totally  funding  a  three  million  watt  gener- 
ator for  the  electrolysis  of  copper.  The  British 
government  has  already  built  a  3,250  HP 
motor.  The  French  government  is  providing 
two-thirds  of  the  support  for  various  super- 
conducting motors  and  transmission  lines. 
The  German  government  is  providing  50  per- 
cent of  the  support  of  a  program  to  build  a 
superconducting  transmission  line. 

Total  U.S.  government  effort  for  super- 
conductivity this  year  is  estimated  at  about 
$10  million,  almost  none  of  which  is  directed 
toward  commercial  applications. 

LARGE    BLOCKS 

A  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  sttidy 
recently  completed  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  on  problems  to  be  solved  in  ap- 
plying the  phenomenon  of  superconductivity 
to  the  design  of  systems  for  moving  very 
large  blocks  of  electrical  power  underground, 
foresees  an  indication  of  the  growth  in  de- 
mand for  electric  power  in  the  next  two 
decades  requiring  underground  transmission 
circuits  to  rise  from  the  present  average  level 
of  several  hundred  megawatts  to  about  2,000 
MW.  If  Intertles  between  regional  networks, 
for  example,  between  TVA  and  the  adjacent 
American  Electric  Power  System,  are  placed 


underground,  then  capacities  of  more  than 
7,000  MW  will  be  needed  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  By  comparison,  the  present  load 
of  New  York  City  Is  10,000  MW. 

While  capable  of  carrying  large  amounts 
of  power,  superconducting  cables  cannot 
compete  economically  at  lower  power  levels 
because  of  the  fixed  cost  of  refrigerators  and 
dewars.  At  levels  that  are  about  the  celling 
for  conventional  technologies,  the  costs  be- 
come comparable.  As  this  power  level  rises, 
the  cost  of  each  megawatt  transmitted  per 
mile  drops  dramatically.  If  superconducting 
cables  become  fairly  common,  a  whole  new 
Industry  will  have  to  be  established  to  pro- 
duce the  miles  of  vacuum-Insulated  con- 
tainers to  carry  the  cable. 

Costs  of  such  cable  are  considerably  higher 
than  overhead  power  lines  of  comparable 
power  capability  located  in  the  open  coun- 
tryside. Near  urban  areas,  however,  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  right-of-way  greatly 
reduces  the  differential.  Thus,  it  is  expected 
that  superconducting  cables  will  be  used  first 
in  the  large  urban  and  metropolitan  areas 
where  the  nation's  energy  crisis  is  most 
severe. 

Environmental  pressures  against  the  use 
of  overhead  lines  near  well-traveled  highways 
and  in  areas  of  scenic  beauty  are  rising.  Con- 
ventional cables  have  technical  limitations 
of  10  to  30-mile  links  underground,  thus 
making  them  Incapable  of  supplanting  the 
vast  networks  of  existing  overhead  lines,  even 
if  the  money  were  available.  Superconduct- 
ing cables  could  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
movu.g  this  barrier. 


CHET  HUNTLEY  ON  TAXES.  THE 
ECONOMY,  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  rapid 
upward  spiral  in  the  cost  of  government, 
is  bringing  an  increasing  clamor  for  a 
thorough  review  of  and  adjustment  in 
our  national  priorities. 

The  steepest  rise  in  cost  of  government 
is  in  social  service  progiams.  many  of 
wliich  are  being  pushed  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  benefits  derived  or  costs  in- 
curred. 

Chet  Huntley,  the  well-knowTi,  former 
television  newscaster,  presents  a  short 
radio  program  for  American  Airlines  in 
which  he  discusses  various  issues.  In  his 
commentary  for  the  week  of  July  31. 
1972,  Mr.  Huntley  addressed  himself  to 
the  failure  of  Federal  social  progi'ams, 
both  in  benefits  arrived  at  and  in  costs.  I 
commend  Mr.  Huntley's  i-emarks  to  the 
reading  of  all,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  transcript  of  them  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Chet  Huntley  on  Varioi'S  Issues 

ThLs  Is  Chet  Huntley.  There  are  only  a  lit- 
tle more  than  90  days  of  this  political  strug- 
gle to  go.  Some  might  say  to  abide.  While 
now  and  then  the  debate  has  touched  ttpon 
some  of  our  fundamental  dilemmas,  all  of 
us  can  be  assured  that  the  candidates  and 
the  parties  and  the  groups  are  NOT  going  to 
discuss  the  vital  problem. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  to  do 
the  things  promised,  to  do  the  things  de- 
manded, and  to  do  the  things  already  com- 
mitted? 

I  have  just  read  with  interest  .  .  .  and 
with  despair  .  .  .  the  recently-published  re- 
port of  the  Brookings  Institution.  In  essence 
It  repeats  what  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  said 


not  long  ago:  "We  are  trying  to  help  peo- 
ple, but  are  running  out  of  money  at  all 
levels  of  government." 

The  Brookings  study  says  that  If  the  fed- 
eral government  should  undertake  not  ii 
single  new  program  of  any  sort  during  th« 
next  two  years,  and  If  the  economy  should 
recover  to  one  hundred  per  cent  full  em- 
ployment, the  federal  budget  would  still  be 
17  billion  dollars  In  the  red.  And  the  Brook- 
ings study  adds  that  even  if  the  additional 
17  billion  dollars  were  made  available,  prob- 
ably by  printing  more  dollar  bills,  the  gov- 
ernment still  would  not  know  how  to  spend 
it  to  cure  or  alleviate  our  social  Ills.  Indeed, 
the  study  says  that  some  of  the  past  spend- 
ing did  more  harm  than  good. 

A  glance  at  the  apportionment  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  tells  us  graphicaUy  how  little 
choice  we  really  have.  About  70  per  cent  of 
the  total  budget  goes  for  social  programs 
which  we  Initiated  In  the  past:  medicare, 
welfare,  veterans  benefits,  aid  to  education, 
national  health  and  so  on.  The  remaining  30 
per  cent  of  the  federal  budget  Includes  the 
giant  defense  spending  and  the  temptation 
is  almost  uncontrollable  to  dig  Into  that  to 
pay  for  the  other  programs  now  proposed. 

It  Is  somewhat  popular  these  days  to  sneer 
at  the  "New  Frontier"  and  "The  Great  So- 
ciety" of  the  '60's.  Perhaps  they  are  incredibly 
valuable.  Despite  the  waste,  they  may  have 
proved  to  us,  at  last,  that  federal  social  pro- 
grams do  not  bring  resiUts.  But  n  spite  of 
that,  much  of  the  current  political  debate 
hinges  on  hoic  we  shall  organize  new  fed- 
erally-financed social  undertakings.  There 
have  been  suggestions  that  these  programs 
can  be  financed  by  "closing  tax  loopholes  " 
and  "soak  the  rich"  tax  laws.  That  has  had 
the  sound  of  demagoguery,  for  a  simple  exer- 
cise in  division  demonstrates  that  if  the  en- 
tire gross  national  product  were  divided 
equally  among  the  population  it  would  pro- 
duce only  about  5  thousand  dollars  per  per- 
son. 

Looking  back  over  the  pa.st  30  years  or  so, 
we  may  wonder  whether  both  domestically 
and  Inlernaiionally  we  indulged  in  a  pro- 
gram of  reckless  expansionism.  In  the  same 
way  we  thought  we  nilght  make  Vietnam 
"safe  for  democracy, "  ve  talked  of  eliminat- 
ing poverty  at  home.  Both  are  noble  con- 
cepts. But  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  que.s- 
tlon  whether  we  can  pay  the  bills  for  these 
projects.  The  debate  this  season  would  be 
more  rewarding  if  It  posed  the  question 
whether  ending  of  poverty  .should  be  a  frtilt 
of  the  economv,  rather  than  asking  the 
economy  to  adjust  to  a  program  of  endinif 
poverty. 


WAR  VICTIMS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  little 
more  than  a  month  ago,  I  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  the  rising  number  of  war 
victims  in  South  Vietnam,  and  discussed 
the  growing  concern  in  many  quarteis 
over  the  impact  of  our  shelling  and 
bombing  on  the  civilian  population  of 
North  Vietnam.  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  these  issues  again,  today,  espe- 
cially in  reporting  to  Senators  the  latest 
compilation  of  statistics  on  war  victims 
in  South  Vietnam. 

On  June  29,  as  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Refugees.  I  re- 
ported that  the  flow  of  new  refugees  and 
civilian  casualties  was  continuing  at  an 
alarming  rate  in  South  Vietnam.  By 
official  count,  the  numbers  of  new 
refugees,  in  government — held  territory 
since  April  1,  stood  at  some  814,000— and 
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the  number  was  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  3,000  per  day.  Unofficial  estimates 
put  the  number  of  new  refugees  at  well 
over  1,000,000. 

Based  on  known  hospital  admissions, 
official  estimates  for  civilian  casualties 
put  the  number  at  nearly  8,700  for  April 
and  nearly  5,900  for  May — for  a  total  of 
some  14,600.  A  June  10  cable  from  Am- 
bassador Bunker  to  the  Department  of 
State  emphasized,  however,  that  these 
figures  were  incomplete;  for  they  did  not 
include  hospital  admissions  in  areas  such 
as  Quang  Tri  and  Kontimi  where  heavy 
fighting  was  underway.  The  Bunker 
cable  also  said,  that  civilian  casualties 
would  be  a  "fcH-midable  challenge"  for 
many  months  to  come,  and  that  the  de- 
veloping human  tragedy  in  South  Viet- 
nam would  probably  exceed  what  oc- 
curred dtu-ing  and  after  the  Tet 
experience  in  1968. 

I  pointed  out  on  June  29,  that  the  full 
extent  of  ci\'ilian  casualties  could  not  be 
measured  by  hospital  admissions  alone — 
even  if  all  the  hospitals  were  reporting 
their  admissions.  For  the  record  is  clesu* 
that  the  bulk  of  civilian  casualties  never 
see  a  hospitaL  They  are  treated  else- 
where, not  treated  at  all,  or  they  die. 

And  so,  on  June  29. 1  released  the  sub- 
committee's estimates  on  civilian  casual- 
ties during  April  and  May.  which  put  the 
number  at  nearly  80.000 — including  as 
many  as  25.000  deaths.  The  subcommit- 
tees  comparable  figure  for  the  Tet  ex- 
perience in  February  and  March  of  1968 
was  some  62.000  civilian  casualties — in- 
cluding about  20.000  deaths. 

The  television  and  radio  and  pre'^s  re- 
mind us  ever>'  hour  of  the  day  that  the 
intensity  of  the  war  continues.  The 
bombing  goes  on.  The  shelling  goes  on. 
The  violence  spreads — from  both  sides. 
There  are  more  military  casualties.  There 
are  more  prisoners  of  war — more  missing 
in  action.  More  civilians  are  injured  or 
die.  More  children  are  maimed  or  or- 
phaned. More  refugees  flee  devastated 
\Tllages  and  towns. 

And  despite  what  our  military  plan- 
ners are  claiming  about  victories  on  the 
battlefield — despite  what  they  are  claim- 
ing about  having  the  other  side  on  the 
run — and  despite  the  President's  new 
promises  for  peace — the  fact  remains 
that  a  war  continues  in  Southeast  A.sia. 
The  fact  remains  that  the  human  cost 
of  continuing  this  war  to  the  people  of 
Indochina  is  appalling,  ai>d  our  rising 
contribution  to  this  cost  should  outrage 
the  conscience  of  all  Americans. 

Since  my  report  of  June  29,  the  num- 
ber of  new  refugees — by  official  count — 
has  increased  by  more  than  50,000 — from 
some  814,000  to  more  than  866,000.  Again, 
by  official  count,  this  is  a  daily  average 
for  the  last  few  weeks  of  nearly  2,000. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  now  esti- 
mates that  the  cumulative  total  of  ref- 
ugees since  1965,  approaches  nearly  8,- 
000,000  men.  women,  and  children — 
nearly  one-half  of  South  Vietnam's 
population. 

Inevitably,  the  number  of  civilian  cas- 
ualties has  also  increased.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Preskient,  the  high  numbers  previously 
reported  for  April  and  Ma;/  have  con- 


tinued. Based  on  known  hospital  admis- 
sions, the  preliminary  official  estimate 
for  June  is  5,874.  As  a  recent  cable  from 
Ambassador  Bunker  notes,  however,  this 
figure  does  not  include  civilian  casualties 
treated  in  Quang  Tri,  Binh  Long,  Long 
An,  and  Phuoc  Long  Provinces — where 
the  heaviest  fighting  has  occurred.  How 
many  bodies  lie  in  the  rubble  of  Quang 
Tri  City,  An  Loc  and  other  devastated 
areas,  is  unknown.  But  accounts  from  all 
sources,  including  those  within  our  Gov- 
ernment, tell  a  very  grim  story  of  death — 
and  more  death. 

Based  on  known  hospital  admissions, 
and  estimates  in  all  other  categories, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  esti- 
mates that  another  30,000  or  more  civil- 
ian casualties  probably  occurred  in 
Jime — including  as  many  as  10,000 
deaths. 

Since  April  1,  the  subcommitte  now 
estimates  that  more  than  100,000  civil- 
ians have  become  casualties — including 
as  many  as  35,000  deaths.  The  cumula- 
tive total  of  civilian  war  ca.sualties  in 
South  Vietnam  since  1965  now  stands  at 
neaily  1,300.000  men,  women,  and  child- 
dren — including  up  to  400,000  deaths. 

Mr.  President,  the  comments  I  am 
making  today  sound  a  familiar  theme. 
For  they  are  only  the  latest  chapter  in 
the  seemingly  endless  story  of  human 
suffering  in  South  Vietnam.  This  latest 
chapter  dramatically  under.scores  again, 
that  the  war  continues — not  only  in  the 
Northern  Provinces  of  South  Vietnam 
just  below  the  demilitarized  zone — but 
all  over  the  countr\'.  In  fact  nearly  half 
of  the  reported  civilian  casualties  are 
occurring  in  the  delta  below  Saigon — 
an  area  the  administration  claims  to 
have  pacified  long  ajio.  And  so  the  ad- 
ministration's peace  slogans  of  the  past 
have  become  the  policy  failures  of  the 
present.  Vietnamization  was  not  a  plan 
for  bringing  peace,  but  a  plan  for  con- 
tinuing war. 

Although  the  focus  of  human  suffer- 
ing in  Indochina  is  currently  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  number  of  war  victims  is 
also  rising  in  neighboring  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. And  for  anyone  to  suggest  that  our 
bombing  and  shelling  of  North  Vietnam 
is  having  little  impxact  on  civilians — on 
the  creation  of  war  victims — defies  un- 
derstanding and  commonsense.  Based  in 
part  on  the  pattern  of  death  and  de- 
struction which  our  military  practices 
have  brought  to  other  areas  of  Indochina, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  civilians 
have  been  caught  in  the  crunch  of  the 
airwar.  It  is  naive  of  the  administration 
to  suggest  they  can  cover  up  the  suffer- 
ing and  death  of  civilians  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Sooner  or  later  the  full  truth  wlU 
come  out — as  it  did  after  the  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  denied  that  the 
forced  relocation  of  villagers  was  among 
our  military  practices,  that  villages  in 
Laos  were  being  bombed,  that  a  serious 
refugee  problem  existed  in  Cambodia, 
that  bombing  was  an  important  cause  In 
creating  war  victims  throughout  Indo- 
china. 

It  is  easy  for  the  President  to  blame  all 
the  civilian  sufiferlnc  in  Indochina  on  the 
other  side— as  tie  did  again  in  his  press 


conference  just  a  week  ago.  But  com- 
monsense alone  tells  us  that  we  are  also 
part  of  the  bloodbath.  So  does  the  rec- 
ord of  oiu"  Involvement  in  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  tired  of  the  war.  They  are  tired  of 
hearing  the  stale  arguments  for  the  war 
and  against  it.  They  are  tired  of  seeing 
otu-  men  withdraw  from  Vietnam,  only  to 
have  others  show  up  in  Thailand  or  on 
the  decks  of  our  gunboats  at  sea  or  in  the 
cockpits  of  our  bombers.  They  are  tired 
of  hearing  again  and  again  the  promises 
of  peace  met  with  plans  for  more  war. 

But  most  of  all  they  are  tired  of  seeing 
the  pictures  of  refugees  and  maimed 
children  flash  across  the  television  screen 
and  the  pages  of  our  papers.  And  they 
ask  today  more  than  ever  before  how 
much  longer  will  our  country  be  part  of 
the  bloodbath  in  Indochina? 

In  the  end,  the  answer  to  this  question 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  The 
Senate's  vote  yesterday  on  ending  the 
war  is  a  mandate  to  our  national  leader- 
ship from  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
chart  summarizing  civDian  casualties  in 
South  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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1965 

1966 

1967... 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

'50,000 
'50.000 
48. 734 
84,  492 
67,  767 
50.882 
39,39S 

100. 000 
150.  000 
175.000 
300.000 
200, 000 
125.  000 
100,000 

25.000 
50,000 
M',C00 
IOC,  COO 
60.  COO 
30,  COO 
25,000 

Total  ... 
1972(6  monlli). 

ToW... 

391.300 
> 30, 000 

421,300^ 

1,150,000 
150, 000 

1.300,000 

350, 000 
50,000 

400,000 

:  Estimate. 

COSTS  OF  45  SELECTED  MAJOR 
WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  INCREASED 
BY  $36.5  BILLION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Oie 
costs  of  45  selected  major  weapons  sys- 
tems have  increased  by  $36.5  billion  over 
the  original  planning  estimates  for  those 
weapons. 

This  is  the  largest  accumulative  over- 
nm  reported  so  far. 

Last  November  I  reported  a  $35.2  bil- 
lion cost  overrun  on  the  same  45  pro- 
grams. The  November  figures  were  based 
on  data  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  of  June  30,  1971.  The  flgiu-es 
I  am  making  available  today  are  based 
on  data  compiled  by  the  Etepartment  of 
Defense  as  of  March  31, 1972. 

In  the  9  months  separating  the  two 
sets  of  figures,  the  costs  of  the  same  45 
programs  increased  by  $1.3  billion. 

Despite  the  countless  congressional  in- 
vestigations, reports,  exposes,  and  blue 
ribbon  panel  studies,  the  message  that 
billions  at  dollars  are  being  lost  through 
mismanagement  and  waste  in  military 
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procurement  has  either  gotten  lost  or 
been  ignored. 

The  picture  would  have  looked  even 
worse  except  for  the  fact  that  seven  of 
the  45  weapons  programs  were  removed 
from  the  Pentagon's  reporting  system 
and  figures  for  these  programs  can  no 
longer  be  updated.  Most  of  the  programs 
in  this  category  were  dropped  from  the 
reporting  system  because  they  were 
either  canceled  or  completed.  Three  are 
among  the  most  mismanaged  in  recent 
years  They  are  the  main  battle  tank, 
which  was  canceled  after  a  dismal  per- 
formance; the  Gamma  Goat,  which  re- 
ceived a  scathing  report  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  just  a  few 
days  ago;  and  the  FB-111.  a  program 
whose  technical  performance  is  as  poor 
as  its  cost  record. 

Several  other  factors  tend  to  under- 
state the  size  of  the  cost  overrun  prob- 
lem. Among  these  is  the  fact  that  the 
data  supplied  by  the  Pentagon  is  often 
seriously  outdated  and  is  sometimes  in- 
accurate. 

The  Pentagon  shows  a  cost  overrun  of 
$222.1  million  on  the  F-14  aircraft  pro- 
gram. The  Navy  has  distorted  the  F-14 
picture  by  supplying  a  current  estimate 
of  $5.3  billion  to  complete  the  program 
when  in  fact  the  Navy  estimates  that  it 
will  cost  $6.5  billion  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram. Instead  of  a  $222.1  million  cost 
overrun,  the  Pentagon  ought  to  be  re- 
porting a  $1.5  billion  cost  overrun. 

In  the  case  of  the  LHA  ship  program, 
the  Navy  reports  that  it  will  cost  $970 
million  to  complete  when,  in  fact,  the 
Navy  now  estimates  that  it  will  cost  $1.4 
billion  to  complete.  The  LHA  cost  over- 
run has  been  understated  by  approxi- 
mately $471  million. 

The  Air  Force  has  managed  to  mini- 
mize the  F-15  aircraft  cost  ovemm  by 
changing  the  cost  base.  The  original 
planning  estimate  for  this  program  was 
$5.1  billion,  as  shown  in  Development 
Concept  Paper  No.  19,  dated  September 
28,  1968.  But  the  Air  Force  now  reports 
a  planning  estimate  of  $6  billion,  thereby 
shrinking  the  difference  between  the 
planning  estimate  and  what  it  will  cost 
to  finish  the  program.  Instead  of  a  $1.8 
billion  cost  overrun  in  this  program, 
there  is  really  an  overrun  of  $2.7  billion. 
The  omissions  in  the  Pentagon's  re- 
porting system  in  these  three  programs 
alone  understate  the  cumulative  cost 
overrun  by  $2.6  bDlion. 

Other  programs  showing  extremely 
large  increases  include  Safeguard  ABM, 
$2.1  billion;  the  B-1  bomber,  $2.2  bil- 
lion: the  C5-A  aircraft,  $1.8  billion:  the 
P-111,  aircraft,  $4.9  billion;  and  the 
SRAM  missile,  $1  billion. 

Another  shortcoming  in  the  Pentagon's 
reporting  system  is  the  practice  of  omit- 
ting the  costs  of  large  subsystems  and 
associated  costs  of  major  weapons.  The 
Safeguard  ABM  report,  for  example,  ig- 
nores the  costs  of  warheads ,  family 
housing  construction  and  operation,  mis- 
sile test  range  support,  hospitalization, 
training,  and  other  Armywide  support 
activities.  The  most  recent  estimate  of 
these  costs  was  in  excess  of  $1  bDlion, 
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and  that  estimate  was  made  in  1970.  The 
Army  has  refused  to  revise  this  figure. 

A  March  1972  GAG  report  on  Safe- 
guard strongly  suggests  that  the  Array  is 
concealing  the  full  costs  of  the  program. 
The  Army  would  not  make  available  to 
GAO  documentation  showing  the  basis 
and  source  of  its  planntag  estimate  for 
Safeguard.  GAO  concluded  that  the 
Safegiiard  estimate  did  not  contain  the 
provisions  for  certain  known  or  antici- 
pated costs  and  were  significantly  lower 
than  estimates  prepared  by  the  weapon 
system  contractor.  In  my  experience, 
when  the  military  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  a  program  is  lower  than  the  contrac- 
tor's estimate  for  that  program,  the  con- 
tractor almost  always  turns  out  to  be 
right. 

In  the  case  of  'Jie  DI>-963  destroyer, 
all  signs  point  to  another  large  cost  in- 
crease on  top  of  the  already  large  over- 
run that  has  been  acknowledged.  The 
DD-963  is  supposed  to  be  built  in  the 
same  shipyard  as  the  LHA  and  the  de- 
lays on  the  LHA  have  already  had  a  det- 
rimental impact  on  the  DI>-963.  al- 
though the  Navy  has  so  far  refused  to 
admit  it. 

Finally,  the  cumulative  nature  of  the 
data  on  costs  often  obscures  the  reasons 
for  the  overruns.  Admittedly,  some  over- 
runs are  excusable.  When  the  cost  of  a 
weapon  rises  because  more  weapons  are 
being  purchased  than  was  originally 
planned,  the  rise  may  be  justified  if  the 
decision  to  juy  more  weapons  was  a  wise 
one  and  was  not  concealed  from  Congress 
at  the  time  the  planning  estimate  was 
made.  Changes  in  a  weapon  as  it  under- 
goes development  and  production  may 
also  increase  costs,  and  this  increase  may 
be  warranted.  There  are  other  factors, 
such  as  general  economic  inflation,  which 
affect  the  costs  of  weapons. 

In  stating  the  overruns  for  the  45  se- 
lected weapons  in  this  report,  I  have 
taken  into  accoimt  as  much  of  the  dollar 
costs  of  the  quantity  changes  as  is  pos- 
sible. Where  the  quantity  to  be  piu-chased 
was  increased,  I  have  revised  the  plan- 
ning estimate  upward  by  the  appropriate 
amount  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  over- 
run. Where  the  quantity  was  reduced,  I 
have  revised  the  planning  estimates 
downwards. 


Too  often  the  causes  of  cost  overruns 
are  gross  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  Pentagon  and  inefficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  defense  contractors.  Most  of 
the  cost  ovemms  I  have  studied  fall  into 
this  category.  Unnecessary  cost  overruns 
have  contributed  to  general  inflation. 

Another  problem  is  the  intentional  un- 
derestimate of  the  cost  of  a  weapon  pro- 
gram. A  relatively  low  price  tag  com- 
bined with  the  rest  of  the  Pentagon's 
sales  pitch  has  succeeded  in  winning 
support  for  weapons  which  may  other- 
wise have  not  been  appi  oved  by  Congi-ess. 
A  number  of  major  weapons  fall  into  this 

categorj'. 

The  Pentagon  has  obviously  been  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  cost  overrun  prob- 
lem. The  situation  seems  to  me  to  be 
growing  worse  instead  of  improving.  In 
addition.  Congress  and  the  public  are 
still  not  being  told  the  truth  about  cost 
overruns  on  major  weapons. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  of  the 
costs  of  45  selected  weapons  systems  pro- 
vided to  me  at  my  request  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Comptroller  General  of 

THE  UNrTED  STATES, 

Washington.  DC,  July  24.  1972. 
The  Honorable  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman.  Subeommittee  on  Priorities  and 
Economy  in  Government,  Joint  EeonomK 
Committee.  Congress  of  the  United  St4it£s. 
De/ui  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  the  up- 
dated summary  of  estimated  cost  data,  on 
the  status  of  45  selected  major  weapon  sys- 
tems. Since  our  last  report  to  you  7  of  the 
45    systems    have    been    dropped    from    the 
Selected  Acquisition  Reporting  System. 

Attachments  I  and  11  presents  the  esti- 
mated cost  data  for  38  major  weapon  sys- 
tems as  presented  In  the  March  31,  1972. 
Selected  Acquisition  Reports  (SABs)  as  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Defense.  At- 
tachment III  presents  the  estimated  cost 
data  on  the  7  major  weapon  systems  at  the 
time  they  were  dropped  from  Selected  Ac- 
qusitlon  Reporting.  We  have  made  no  audit 
or  verification  of  the  reported  data. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


ATTACHMENT  I 

COMPABSOK  OF  THE  CSTIMATtO  COST  DATA  AS  OF  WAR.  31,  1972,  WITH  THE  ESTIMATED  COST  DATA  OF  JUNF  30   1971, 

FOR  38  WEAPON  SYSTEMS 

Poltars  in  mitlionsl 


Cost  change 

Planning     Devflopmenl Cuirenl 

Number  ot  systems  estimate  estimate  Quantity  Other  estimate 

Armv(81  $10,892.7         Jll,701.9  Jl. 23^.6  J3.130.8  J16.«7.3 

n1vv(2oV" "-■-  29731.3  37.490.6  (!.76. 2)  5.280.6  42.19b.O 

A^otce(ic::^■:^^^^"-^^^^^"-----^^-"----^      33:273.6     4i.og2.i      (3,762.5) 9^9^8 ti.m.t 

Total(38)asotMa,.3l,l97J 73:W7:6  ^^.i  (3.104.1)  18.271.2  105.441.7 

Total  (3«)«i»f  June  30,  W71 7J.8S7.6 M,M3.S  (5.I71.8) 18.124.6  101.336.3 

Diflcfence  between  June  30, 1971,  and  Mat.  ,,.,,,  •,  -k-i  t  we  a  j  im  4 

3j  J572  0  1,191.1  2.767.7  l<6.6  4.104.^ 

NAlC'  Tlie«m««rts  indicattd  above  tor  cufre«e«»imateshow  a  net  increase  ol  J4.105,400ilOO»s  compared  <?  *es;"»l»' ^Ijl  as 
ol  "reSO  itTTrhis  net  increase  cwtists  ol  ..uieruseol  B.324.800.000  lor  Ike  Army,  a  dwrease  o(  J301.300.000  tor  tfce  Navy 
($68,600,000  related  to  Navy  actions  and  $232,700,000  due  to  elimination  ol  the  Air  Force  portion  ot  Sparrow  E  Irom  SAR).  and  an 
incre'ase'ol  $1,081,900,000  tor  the  An  Force. 
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The  systems  accounting  lor  the  major 
changes  are  as  follows: 

ARMY 

Safeguard:   Increase— ?>1,T91.0  million. 

This  increase  includes  S856  million  for 
adding  a  fourth  site  to  the  program,  $417 
million  due  to  stretchout  of  equipment 
readiness  date  of  the  third  site.  S225  million 
support  change  primarily  for  adding  a  Safe- 
guard Missile  Integrated  Reliability  Test 
(SMIRT)  Plan,  and  8199  million  for  incor- 
poration of  OSD  projected  price  indices. 

SAM-D:    Increase— $1,318.7   million. 

This  Increase  is  due  to  $49  million  for  ad- 
ditional testing  eqv.lpment.  $54  million  for 
nnti-mlssile 'nuclear  option.  $91  million  for 
management  reser\'e.  $G0O  millioi'.  for  recon- 
figuration and  quantity  change,  and  $530 
million  for  revised  estimate  and  economic 
e.'jcalation. 

TOW:  Decrease — $62.7  million. 
This  decrease  is  attributable  to  $25  milUon 
for  a  reduction  in  quantity  to  reliect  current 
Inventory  objectives  and  a  $39  million  de- 
crease due  to  revising  cost  estimates  based 
on  existing  multi-year  mis.sile  contracts  and 
changes  in  support  requirements.  These  de- 
creases were  offset  by  about  $1  million  in- 
crease for  economic  escalation. 
Dragon:  Increase — $214.8  million. 
This  Increase  Is  attributable  to  $101  mil- 
lion quantity  change  as  a  resist  of  a  revision 


in  combat  and  training  consumption  rates 
and  forces  to  be  equipped,  $67  million  due 
to  change  In  learning  curve  computations, 
labor  rates,  overhead  rates  and  estlmatiui; 
error.  $12  million  for  stretchout  of  procure- 
ment, $24  million  to  update  future  economic 
escalation,  and  $11  million  for  support  costs. 

Cheyenne:   Increase — $38.2  million. 

This  increase  is  primarily  a  result  of  the 
request  for  fiscal  year  1973  funds  for  the  fab- 
rication of  an  additional  prototype  utilizing 
parts  and  tools  available  from  t^e  original 
production  program,  and  for  the  renovation 
of  tv/o  existing  development  pictotypcs 

NAVY 

SSX  C33:    Increase — S250.2  million. 

Thi''  increase  is  primarily  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  ciuantity  of  ships  at  a  cost  of 
about  $182  million  and  $69  million  for  up- 
date of  escalation. 

Poieidon:  Derre:\se— $303.6  million. 

This  decrease  i?-  primarily  due  to  net  re- 
ductions as.=.ociated  with  lower  negotiated 
missile  and  other  equipment  costs  of  about 
$245  million,  and  a  decrease  in  the  estimated 
cost  for  escalation  of  $14  million. 

Mark  48:   Decrease— $306.0  million. 

The  current  SAR  reflects  the  Mark  48  Mod 
1  torpedo  program  for  which  a  production 
contract  was  awarded  in  July  1971.  The  de- 
crease shown  above  l.s  primarily  attributed 
to  the  elimination  of  $281   million  In  costs 

ATTACHMENT  II 


related   to  the  Mark  48  Mod  0  2  programs 
which  have  been  cancelled. 

AIR     FORCE 

F-15:    Increase— S493.0  million. 
This  Increase  reflects  a  $26  million  increase 
in  development  program  based  on  contractor 
cost  data  submitted  for  renegotiation  of  en- 
gine  contract   after  deletion  of  engines  for 
F-14B  aircraft,  $2  million  for  added  program 
scope  requirements  for  missile  test  hardware 
ana  a  decrease  of  $4  million  for  deletion  of 
test  center  service  funding.  In  addition,  the 
air  vehicle  price  increased  $412  million  based 
on  contractor  data  submitted  for  renegotia- 
tion of  engine  contract  after  deletion  of  F- 
14B  aircraft  which  was  offset  by  a  decrease 
of  $8  milUon  for  refinement  of  previous  esti- 
mates. Initial  spares  estimates  Increased  $94 
million  due   to  deletion  of  engines  for  the 
F-14B  aircraft  which  was  offset  by  $44  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  computing  spare  engines 
on  a  modular  support  concept. 
F-111:   Increase  $326.7  million. 
This  Increase  Is  attributable  to  $293  mil- 
lion for  an  increase  In  quantity  of  aircraft 
to  be  procured  and  $33   million  for  initial 
spares  cost  increase. 

Minuteman  II:  Increase — $161.8  million. 
This  Increase  is  primarily  due  to  force  mod- 
ernization costs. 
Minuteman  III:   Increase— $128.8  million. 
This    Increase    Is    primarily   due    to   force 
modernization  costs. 


SCHEDULE  OF  !  ROGRAV  COST  DATA  APPEARING  ON  THE  WAR..  31.  1972  SARS 
|ln  millions  oi  doila(s| 


System 


Planning 
estiinatii 


Army  (8): 
Cheyenne  < 
Safeguard  • 
Dragon  ... 
Sam-D'.-. 

Lance  

Tow 

M  60A2... 
Tacfire 


Total. 


125.9 
4. 18!>.  0 
382.2 
4  916.8 
586.7 
410.4 
162.1 
123.6 

10. 892. 7 


Develop- 
ment 
estimate 


125.9 

4,  186.C 
404.2 

5.  240. 5 
652.9 
727.3 
205.6 
160.5 

11,701.9 


Cost  cliange 
Quantity 


Olhei 


Navy  (20): 
SSN  688  . 
DLGN  38<. 

S  3A 

F  14 

EA  6B.... 

P  3C 

A  7E 

Vast  247.. 
Phoenix.. 
Condor.... 
Poseidon ' 


Sparrow  E* I 


658.0 
769.2 
763.8 
166.  0 
689.7 
294.2 
465.6 
241.1 
370.8 
356.3 
568.7 
.215,8 


5,  747. 5 

820.4 

2.891.1 

6. 166. 0 

817.7 

1.294.2 

1.465.6 

312.0 

536  4 

441.0 

4.  568.  7 

740.7 


15.4 
1  686.0 
(131.9) 

"5.9 

(307.4) 

(45.3) 

11.9 

1.234.6 


1,084.0 


(1  116.5) 

(50.  8) 
949.0 

(70.5) 
(180.7) 

185.5 
(146.0) 
(243.6) 
(529.  7) 


189.9 

2,104.0 
212.8 


115. 

232. 

243. 

33. 


3  130.3 


243.6 

260.7 
222.1 
452.3 

46.3 
755.3 
312.3 
529.5 

85.5 
425.9 
120.6 


Current 
estimate 


331.2 

7,975.0  I 
485.1 

5.240.5  ■ 
774.  2  j 
651.9 
■103.5 
205.9 

16, 067.  3 


7.075.1  ' 

820.4 
3.151.8 
5.271.6 
1.219.2 
2,289.5 
2.150.4 

443.6 
1,251.4 

380.5 
4.751.0 

331.6 


System 


Sparrow  F'.. 
Mark  48".    . 

LHA 

CVAN  68  69. 
DE  1052... 
SSN  637... 

DO  963 

Aegis . 


Develop- 
Planning  nient 

estimate        estimate 


Cost  change 


Quantity 


Other 


Current 
estimate 


151.5 
720.5 
380.3 
946.5 
285.1 
515.8 
784.4 
388.0 


707.7 
1,753.8 
1.  380.  3 
1.063.2 
1.259.7 
2.515.8 
2.581.2 
427.6 


28.0 

(4.3) 

(480,6) 


490. 
183. 
70. 
253 
170, 
428 
173 


56.7 


1,226.3 
1,933.0 

970.0 
1,316.2 
1.430.6 
2.944.0 
2,  754. 5 

484.3 


Air 


Total   .        . 

Force  (10): 
8  1  , 

F  15 

C  5A.. 

F  HI.. 

A  70.. 

AWACS  

Maverick 

SRAM      

Minuteman  II  . 
Minuteman  III. 


29  731.3       37.490,6  (576.2)       5.280.6        42,195.0 


8.954.5 
6.  039. 1 
3.423.0 
4.686.6 
1, 379. 1 
2,656.7 
257.9 
167.1 
3, 014. 1 
2,695.5 


11,218.8 
7  355.  2 
3,413.2 
5,  505. 5 
1.379.1 
2,661.6 
383.4 
236.6 
4.254.9 
4, 673. 8 


(33.8) 

(710.3) 

(2.628.0) 

(282.6) 

(82.1 
125.6 
4.0 
(155.  3) 


(72.4) 

446.5 

1. 823. 5 

4,117.1 

252.2 

(.3) 

84.0 

969.7 

647.5 

1,  592. 0 


11,112.6 

7.810.7 
4,526.4 
6.994.6 
1, 348  7 
2, 661. 3 
385.3 
1.331.9 
4.906.4 
6.110.5 


Total 


33  273.6        41082.1        (3.762.5)        9,859.8         47.179  4 


.  The  Cheyenne  costs  repiesent  research  and  development  costs  only  These  estimates  do  not 
include  termination  costs  related  to  the  cancelled  production  contract.  ,  ,      ,.  „,. 

=  For  thrproVrams  where  the  SAR  s  have  shown  only  a  development  or  a  planning  estimate,  we 
h^emfde  both  estimates  the  same  to  p.event  distortion  between  the  totals  of  these  columns 
"ih^deveCrnent  esnmaie of  S  031.000.000 formerly  reported. d.ted  March    967,  was  changed 

to  V5.24O,5OO,00C  in  March  1972  to  reflect  the  entry  into  »"8'';"''"|.''"«'?r'"lA"H   our  last   reoort 

•  Although  no  development  estimate  was  shewn  on  the  June  30,  197  ,  SAR,  our    a'   ;eP0'' 

included  the  same  cost  lor  the  |4annin^  and  develop.nent  estimates  ,n  Older  lo  prevent  distortion 


between  the  totals  of  these  2  estimates.  With  the  a*"'''''  the  production  contract  the  Nav), 

established  a  development  estimate  in  the  Dec.  31,  1971,  SAR  and  is  refleced  in  this  schedule 
s  Cost  estimates  for  the  Air  Force  portion  of  this  program  were  deleted  from  the  SAR  in  Dece  oue, 

1971 
« (iost  estimates  include  Air  Force  estimates  for  its  portion  of  the  Sparrow  F  program, 
•  The  development  estimate  <vas  leviseii  based  on  the  award  of  the  production  contrac.  m  July 

1971. 


ATTACHMENT  III 

WEAPON  SYSTEMS  REMOVED  FROM  THF'SAR 

{Dollar  amounts  in  mlillons| 


Syslam 


Pevelop- 
Planning  ment 

estimate     estimate 


Cost  change 
Quantity         Other 


Current 
estimate 


Date  of 
final  SAR 


MBT  70' J2.126.5 

Gamagoal2 ..  69.1 

SOS  23=  .  ...         157.1 

SSN  685=::: loo.s 

DLGConv.' 698.8 


J2.100.9 
153.9 
170.5 
151.7 
698.8 


(J602.4) 
(5.5) 
(82.7) 


$721.2 

22.7 

94.6 

26.2 

307.8 


J2  219.7 

181.1 

182.4 

177.9 

1,  006. 6 


Sept.  30. 1971 
June  30, 1971 

Oo. 

Do. 

Do. 


System 


Develop- 
Planning  ment 

estimate     estimate 


Cost  change 

. Current 

Other     estimate 


Quantity 


Date  of 
final  SAR 


Amtrac' .  324.4 

FB-llP 1.781-5 


328.5     (126.9) 
1,781.5  (1,043.3) 


.4         202.0  Do. 

546.6      1,284.8    Sept. 30, 1971 


Total. 


5,258.2     5,395.8(1.860.8)      1,719.5     5,254.5 


>  Drooped  from  the  SAR  because  visibility  required  by  the  SAR  is  no  longer  necessary  and  an 


Tol^^\ZZfX:'uVuZZ:.'ltr"^^^^^^^^  inf.m;rmo-nthiysi,tus-reportwiirbe  substituted  m  us  pIk.. 

program  costs  are  below  the  revised  OSO  thresholds. 
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JIM  PEARSON:  A  LEADER  IN  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  BRCX)KE.  Mr.  President,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, has  handily  won  the  Republican 
primary  in  Kansas  and  will  lead  the 
Kansas  Republican  ticket  in  the  fall.  I 
have  only  the  deepest  personal  and  pro- 
fessional respect  for  this  able  Senator 
from  our  Nation's  heartland.  In  his  own 
quiet,  steady  way.  Jim  Pearson  is  a  mov- 
ing force  in  this  body. 

Senator  Pearson  is  known  in  this 
Chamber  and  throughout  the  Nation 
as  a  man  who  votes  according  to  his  con- 
science rather  than  by  the  advice  of  poll- 
sters and  pundits. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  especially  aware 
of  the  role  Senator  Pearson  has  played 
in  the  great  movement  to  bring  equality 
in  the  laws  and  dignity  to  the  lives  of 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  in  our  Na- 
tion. Jim  Pearson  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
throughout  his  Senate  career.  Time  af- 
ter time.  Senator  Pearson  has  provided 
a  critical  vote  needed  to  secure  passage 
of  bills  to  end  discrimination  and  pro- 
mote equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

His  Senate  career  has  spanned  the  pe- 
riod of  greatest  legislative  action  on  civil 
rights  since  the  Civil  War.  He  voted  for 
the  historic  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
has  opposed  attempts  to  weaken  its  sub- 
stance. He  was  there  when  we  needed 
his  vote  to  insure  that  all  persons  in  this 
Nation  would  have  the  right  to  vote.  Jim 
Pearson's  support  helped  pass  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  legislation — and 
much  more. 

Mr.  President,  our  struggle  for  civil 
rights  is  not  yet  ended.  Black  people,  In- 
dians. Spanish-speaking  Americans,  and 
other  minority  peoples  have  not  yet 
achieved  true  equality  in  our  Nation.  For 
those  legislative  struggles  yet  to  come 
and  for  constructive  legislation  in  all 
fields,  we  need  Jim  Pearson's  persistent 
support  to  make  the  American  dream  a 
reality  for  all  of  our  people. 


FAULTY   APPROACH   TO   NO-FAULT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
told  that  the  concept  of  no-fault  insur- 
ance is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

This  may  be,  and  certainly  I  do  not 
oppose  the  concept. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  S.  945 
is  the  wrong  approach  to  implement  the 
concept  of  no-fault  insurance. 

I  oppose  the  bill  for  these  reasons: 

First.  This  is  a  total  no-fault  concept 
wliich  is  unproven  and  even  untested; 

Second.  This  bill  does  not  allow  suffi- 
cient latitude  for  State  governments  to 
adjust  the  program  to  meet  the  different 
local  conditions  reflected  in  different 
parts  of  the  Nation; 

Tl:iird.  It  most  likely  will  bring  in- 
creases in  insurance  premiums  across  tbe 
Nation  and  especiaUy  in  the  more 
sparsely  populated  States  such  as  Arl- 
wma; 


f\ourth.  Ikiotorists  with  good  traffic  rec- 
ords (xmld  be  penaliised  while  those  with 
poor  records  would  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  proposing 
is  the  imposition  of  a  national  program 
which  will  turn  our  philosophy  of  auto 
insLU'ance  a  full  180  degrees.  In  most 
States  motorists  have  been  required  to 
carry  insurance  to  pay  iat  any  damage 
caused  by  their  negligence.  The  no-fault 
approach  dictates  that  each  person  buy 
insurance  to  protect  himself,  that  the 
negligent  motorist  is  no  longer  responsi- 
ble for  the  damage,  pain,  and  suffering 
he  causes  others — at  least  no  longer  re- 
sponsible to  the  victims  except  in  ex- 
treme cases. 

UWTESTEO   CONCEPT 

Now  let  me  elaborate  on  what  I  mean 
by  saying  this  is  an  vmtested  plan.  It  is 
true  that  several  States  have  enacted 
no-fault  legislation  in  the  last  few  years. 
But  these  all  have  been  limited  no-fault 
programs,  not  the  total  no-fault  con- 
cept we  are  discussing  here  today.  And, 
I  must  point  out  that  the  programs  in 
the  States  which  have  no-fault  systems 
have  not  yet  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  give  us  concrete  evidence  as  to 
liow  well  they  are  operating. 

Time  and  again  in  the  past  decade 
Congress  has  enacted  programs  based  on 
high  idealism  without  any  experience  as 
to  how  they  will  work  out.  These  pro- 
grams frequently  have  been  disastrous. 

If  an  idea  appears  to  be  good,  we 
should  not  be  afraid  of  testing  it  before 
trying  to  impose  it  on  the  entire  Nation. 

When  we  finally  decide  to  impose  a 
new  concept  or  pohcy  on  our  50  States, 
I  do  rM)t  see  why  we  carmot  provide  for 
an  orderly  transition  rather  than  act- 
ing with  undue  haste. 

And  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  allow 
States  to  have  reasonable  and  meaning- 
ful options. 

INSVfTICIENT    LATrrUDE 

Sometimes  I  wish  that  we  had  this 
Capitol  on  wheels  and  could  move  it 
around  from  State  to  State  during  oin- 
session.s.  Then  all  Members  of  Congress 
would  learn  that  there  are  indeed  great 
differences  in  the  geography  and  living 
conditions  in  our  States,  and  within 
our  States 

The  bill  we  are  considering.  S.  945, 
will  abrogate  every  existing  motor  ve- 
hicle State  insurance  program.  It  will 
impose  Federal  standards  that  will  al- 
low the  States  no  flexibility  in  determin- 
ing the  program  or  benefits  most  ap- 
propriate for  their  various  situations. 

Any  no-fault  legislation  shoxold  give 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
considerable  variations  in  average  in- 
comes, medical  costs  and  facilities,  and 
basic  motor  vehicle  programs  in  the 
States. 

IlfCXEASED   COST 

No -fault  insurance  has  been  sold  to 
the  public  as  a  concept  which  will  lower 
the  cost  of  insurance  and  make  it  easier 
to  collect  on  claims. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that,  under  the 
program  we  are  considering  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  cost  of  Insurance  to  Ariaona  mo- 
torists will  jump  significantly.  One  es- 


timate, by  Charles  C.  Hewitt,  actuary 
of  the  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  is  that 
the  iiuuraiKe  premiums  for  Arizonans 
would  go  up  an  estimated  35.g  percent 
as  a  result  of  the  no-fault  program  we 
are  discussing. 

Rates  would  rise  very  little  for  the 
highly  urbanized  States,  but  would  soar 
in  the  more  riu-al  and  the  sparsely  set- 
tled States. 

Indications  are  that  there  would  be 
some  advantages  in  tlie  densely  popu- 
lated States  such  as  those  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  but  why  should  tlie 
rest  of  tlie  Nation  be  penalized  in  the 
process? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
would  limit  safe  driver  discounts,  thus 
penalizing  the  middle-income,  middle- 
aged,  average  driver  At  the  same  time, 
drivers  who  have  been  considered  high 
risks  could  benefit. 

The  new  basis  for  rating  policyholders 
will  become  the  likelihood  of  tlieir  being 
involved  in  an  accident  rather  tlian  the 
likelihood  of  their  causing  an  accident. 

This,  I  believe,  will  work  to  tlie  detri- 
ment of  the  average  man. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  those 
bills — we  have  had  so  many  of  them  in 
recent  years — wMch  promises  s<mn»^h 
but  which  can  deliver  so  litt!^  \ 

No  one  can  say  exactly  what  effects  iP 
will  have,  and  that  is  peihaps  the  most 
powerful  argument  against  it.  The 
chance  of  its  complicating  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  is  evei-j-  bit  as  great  as  the 
chance  that  it  will  simplify  things. 

It  will  limit  rather  than  expand  the 
amount  of  legitimate  damages  that  most 
victims  of  auto  accidents  can  collect.  It 
is  very  possible  that  this  legislation  will 
not  reduce  .'egal  redtape  as  advertised  by 
its  proponents. 

This  bill  is  an  unwise  attempt  to  im- 
plement a  reasonably  sound  idea.  After 
all,  we  have  had  no-fault  insurance  for 
many  years  in  the  form  of  medical  pay- 
ment, collision,  and  comprehensive  cov- 
erages. 

This  concept  can  be  and  should  be  e.x- 
pmnded  through  prudent  pilot  programs. 

To  impose  it  upon  the  Nation  in  one 
fell  swoop  is  irresponsible  and  fooliiajd.v. 
We  in  Congress  owe  it  to  our  constituents 
to  do  more  than  close  our  eyes  and  hope 
for  the  best. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  WIN  AN- 
OTHER COURT  CASE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation  s 
Federal  employees  have  won  yet  another 
court  battle  in  their  fight  for  full  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

On  Tuesday,  August  1,  the  U.S.  district 
court  directed  a  major  health  insurance 
company  to  pay  thousands  of  Federal 
workers  benefits  which  had  previously 
been  denied  them.  The  court  ruled  that 
the  insurance  comp>any  could  no  longer 
avoid  claims  by  simply  reinterpreting 
contracts  after  they  had  been  duly  nego- 
tiated. 

This  decision  was  the  second  time  this 
week  that  a  Federal  court  has  enforced 
a  Government  employee  measure  now 
before  Congress. 
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On  Monday.  July  31.  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ruled 
that  Federal  workers  can  no  longer  be 
refused  participation  in  political  activi- 
ties simply  because  they  are  employed  by 
the  Government.  A  central  provision  in 
the  Hatch  Act  was  ruled  in  violation 
of  the  fir.'^t  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Wliile  the  matter  must  still  be  de- 
cided in  a  higher  court,  tlie  ramifications 
of  Monday's  decision  could  go  well  be- 
yond reforms  which  have  been  contem- 
plated before  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

On  Tuesday,  the  district  court  niled 
that  Federal  employees  had  a  just  claim 
to  benefits  being  denied  them  by  their 
insuiance  carriers.  Recently  the  Senate 
approved  a  measure  which  I  liad  intro- 
duced giving  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion authority  to  overrule  an  insurance 
company  when  the  Commission  believes 
the  employee  to  have  a  just  claim — even 
if  the  carrier  interprets  the  contract  oth- 
erwise. 

Just  as  the  earlier  Hatch  Act  deci- 
sion, Tuesday's  action  offers  real  hope  to 
Federal  employees  that  their  longstand- 
ing complaints  will  be  soon  resolved. 

Since  many  of  my  constituents  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  dispute  in- 
volving Federal  employee  health  bene- 
fits, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  yes- 
terday's Washington  Star  article,  which 
gives  a  review^  of  this  i.ssue,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Union  Wins  Case  on 
hospit  alizatio  n 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Federal  employes  have  won  a  monumental 
victory  in  their  fight  to  bring  under  control 
the  costs  of  their  government -sponsored 
group  health  Insurance. 

It  came  yesterday  by  way  of  a  court  settle- 
ment approved  by  U.S.  District  Judge  Charles 
R.  Richey  In  a  suit  brought  by  the  National 
Association  of  Internal  Revenue   Employes. 

In    effect,    It    directed    Blue    Cross-Bluet 
Shield  to  pay  thousands  of  federal  workers 
insurance   benefits  previously  denied  them 
by  a  cost-cutting  order  Blue  Cross  headquar- 
ters Lssued  to  member  groxips  in  mld-1971. 

NONPAYMENT    ORDER 

This  order  directed  non-payment  of  claims 
arising  from  the  diagnostic  services  per- 
formed in-hospital  which  could  have  been 
done  on  an  ovitpatlent  basts. 

Blue  Cross  described  It  as  mere  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  fine  print  of  the  contract. 

But  it  was  Issued  without  notice  to  em- 
ployes—or even  to  the  Civil  Service  Commla- 
slon,  which  negtotlated  the  contract,  and 
came  to  light  through  hearings  conducted  by 
Rep.  Jerome  Waldie,  D-Calif. 

The  result  was  that  thousands  of  employes 
found  themselves  facing  large  hospital  bills 
they  thought  were  covered  by  insurance. 

It  was  shortly  before  the  Waldie  hearings 
that  national  Blue  Cross  officials  sought  to 
Justify  a  34.1  percent  rise  in  premiums  for 
Blue  Cross  subscribers  by  projecting  a  $146 
million  deficit  by  the  end  of  1972.  In  letters 
sent  to  all  senators  and  representatives.  Blue 
Cross  vice  president  Joseph  E.  Har\ey  said 
losses  during  1970  and  1971  totaled  about  $68 
mUlion. 

"millions"  in  benxftts 

During  those  years,  Harvey  maintained, 
"federal  employes  have  been  using  .  . .  bene- 


fits more  often  and  in  greater  degree  than 
was  anticipated.  (They)  have  received  mil- 
lions of  dollars  more  in  benefits  than  they 
have  paid  for." 

Four  months  later.  Blue  Cross  announced 
that  there  had  been  an  error  In  computing 
past  deficits.  Losses  through  1971  had  been 
only  S16  million. 

Ill  the  meantime,  the  Price  Commission 
had  reduced  Blue  Cross'  premium  request 
from  the  original  34.1  percent  to  22  percent. 

""he  NAIRE  suit  was  directed  at  Blue  Cross, 
from  which  it  sought  $350,000  damages  on 
behalf  of  Internal  Revenue  employes,  and 
at  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  It 
charged  with  ••negligence"  for  failing  t(  in- 
form employes  of  the  benefit  cutback. 

The  court-approved  settlement,  however, 
applies  to  all  of  the  1.6  million  federal 
workers  insured  by  Blue  Cross.  It  was  jointly 
worked  out  by  NAIRE,  the  Blue  Cross,  and 
CSC. 

By  its  terms: 

Blue  Cross  agrees  to  pay  all  1971-72  costs, 
subject  only  to  a  SI 00  deductible  for  em- 
ployes hospitalized  for  diagnostic  services 
which  could  have  been  performed  outside 
a  hospital.  Under  the  cutback  order,  they 
paid  for  the  diagnostic  services,  but  not  for 
the  hospitalization. 

CSC  agrees  to  publicize  to  the  employes 
the  fact  that  the  payments  are  available. 

And  employes  whose  claims  for  payment 
h.-we  been  denied  are  given  until  Dec.  31, 
1973.  tc  file  or  refile  them. 

NAIRE  estimated  employes  could  win  as 
much  as  $10  million  in  previously  denied 
claims.  A  CSC  official  said  the  figure  would 
be  ••much,  much  lower — but  we  don't  under- 
estimate tlie  importance  of  the  settlement 
to  Individual  employes." 

But  let's  not  quibble  about  the  dollars. 
Perhaps  NAIRE  over-estimated  them.  Per- 
haps CSC  strained  to  minimize  them.  The 
Important  thing  is  that  both  Blue  Cross 
and  CSC,  in  agreeing  to  the  settlement,  pub- 
licly admitted  error.  Tighter  management  of 
iiis'.irance  costs  is  on  the  way. 


FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  POLITICS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  nicest  things  that  has  happened  to 
me  and  my  wife,  Bethine,  since  we  have 
come  to  Washington  is  getting  acquaint- 
ed with  Frank  ani  Holly  Mankiewicz.  It 
is  a  friendship  that  we  have  coveted  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  July  27, 
Myra  MacPherson  has  written  an  un- 
usually fine  profile  of  Frank  Mankiewicz, 
whose  impoi-tance  as  a  capital  figure  in 
the  McCrovem  campaign  for  the  Piesi- 
dent  warrants  its  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  "For  the  Love  of  Politics,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  the  Love  of  Politics 
(By  Myra  MacPherson) 

Prank  ManWewicz  and  the  man  he  is  try- 
ing to  get  elected  President  are  as  dissimilar 
in  style  as  their  dissimilar  childhoods  might 
have  foretold. 

There  was  George  McGovern,  the  son  of 
a  preacher,  growing  up  In  a  South  Dakota 
town  that  reminds  him  of  the  aimless  small 
town-ness  of  "The  Last  Picture  Show."  And 
there  was  Mankiewicz,  two  years  younger, 
growing  up  in  Hollywood — the  son  of  Her- 


man Mankiewicz,  the  acerbic  observer  of 
the  human  scene  who  gave  us  "Citizen  Kaue" 
and  the  Marx  Brothers'  "Duck  Soup." 

While  McGovern  was  sneaking  off  to  his 
clandestine  "flicks,"  and  maybe  an  ice  cream 
soda,  Frank  Mankiewicz  knew  mansions  with 
swimming  pools  and  saw  his  parents  partying 
with  people  like  Ben  Hecht,  Dorothy  Parker, 
the  Marx  Brothers,  Orson  Welles  and  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst. 

Herman  Mankiewicz — Hecht  once  called 
him  the  Central  Park  West  Voltaire — was  one 
of  the  leaders  among  the  New  York  expatri- 
ate wits  in  the  '20s  and  '30s  who  hated  Hol- 
lywood, the  town  that  made  them  rich.  He 
left  his  son  a  legacy  of  wit,  a  dislike  of 
Hollywood  and  a  love  of  politic;  that  drew 
Frank  Mankiewicz  to  Washington.  Robert 
Kennedy  and  ultimately — because  of  Ken- 
nedy— to  McGovern. 

Mankiewicz  talks  reluctantly  and  sparingly 
of  his  Hollywood  youth.  "My  father  con- 
vinced me  Hollywood  was  not  a  real  world. 
I  don't  remember  a  single  dinner  table  con- 
versation that  involved .  his  work.  It  was 
\i.sually  politics,"  said  Mankiewicz  the  other 
day,  wolfing  down  an  egg  salad  sandwich  and 
answering  phone  calls  in  his  cramped  office. 
"My  father  was  a  frustrated  political  col- 
umnist." 

A  heavy  drinker  and  gambler,  the  elder 
Mankiewicz  had  an  irreverence  that  rankled 
movie  moguls.  Once,  being  punished,  he  was 
told  to  write  a  Rln  Tin  Tin  script.  In  Mank- 
lewicz's  version  a  house  is  on  fire  and  the  dog 
is  carrying  a  baby  into  the  flames.  Mankie- 
wicz may  have  been  the  originator  of  that 
famous  caustic  one-liner,  when  he  said  of 
Orson  Welles  (who  claimed  credit  for  the 
Kane  script  when  It  won  an  academy  award). 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  God. " 

Frank  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  ur- 
banity and  overachievement  as  well  as  one 
of  strong  family  love,  fostered  by  his  Jewish 
mother.  (His  father,  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
immigrant  who  became  a  professor,  was  an 
atheist.) 

Frank's  mother,  now  widowed,  has  on  her 
mantle  the  Citizen  Kane  Oscar  and  the  latest 
"Who's  Who  in  America"  marked  at  her  sons' 
listings  (Frank's  brother  Don  wrote  TV  pilots 
for  "Marcus  Welby"  and  "Ironsides"  as  well 
as  a  novel). 

Although  Herman's  fame  was  declining 
when  he  hit  40,  his  son  Frank  was  not  even 
nationally  known  until  he  was  44 — four  years 
ago.  As  Robert  Kennedy's  aide,  he  carried  the 
news  to  the  press,  his  face  creased  in  sorrow, 
that  Kennedy  was  dead. 

Before  that,  Mankiewicz  ran  unsuccess- 
fully for  the  California  legislature,  was  a 
newspaperman,  a  Beverly  Hills  lawyer,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  In  Peru,  and  Robert 
Kennedy's  press  secretary  from  1966. 

Mankiewicz  uses  his  wit  to  hide  his  deep 
feelings  and  as  a  foil — successfully  evading 
questions  by  the  press,  who  clearly  enjoy  the 
humor,  Lf  not  the  lack  of  substantive  infor- 
mation. 

The  other  day  he  ducked  a  question  about 
Philadelphia  Mayor  Frank  L.  Rizzo  backing 
a  Republican  with  the  same  crack  he  made 
about  former  Treasury  Secretary  John  Con- 
nally — "his  defection  to  the  Republicans 
raised  the  intellectual  level  of  both  parties." 

This  week,  he  used  characteristic  under- 
statement when  McGovern's  running  mate, 
Sen.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton,  disclosed  he  had 
been  hospitalized,  under  psychiatric  care  on 
three  occasions. 

While  others  were  saying  it  was  a  disaster, 
Mankiewicz  was  saying,  "It  is  not  a  plus." 

Stung  by  a  report  In  the  paper  that  young 
McGovern  aides  wished  Manklewlcz's  power 
diluted  because  he  had  become  "too  Machia- 
vellian," he  nevertheless  cracked,  "As  I  re- 
call, he  ran  a  couple  of  successful  campaigns. 
It's  worth  it  all  now,  if  three  centuries  from 
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now,  they're  saying  somebody's  too  'Man- 
kiewiczian.'  " 

Mankiewicz  is  complex  enough  to  have 
been  called  a  variety  of  adjectives  besides 
Machiavellian — cool,  pragmatic,  brilliant,  ar- 
rogant, vain,  charming,  testy,  condescending, 
aloof,  petty. 

There  are  those  who  praise  him  as  a  polit- 
ical maneuverer  and  others  who  feel  that  he, 
and  other  aides,  are  not  as  sharp  as  they 
should  be  in  some  instances.  Some  critics  say 
Mankiewicz  and  other  staff  members  made  a 
disastrous  goof  in  not  checking  out  Eagleton, 
but  Mankiewicz  takes  the  position  that  they 
did  all  they  could;  that  they  checked  out  the 
only  rumors  they  had  heard — that  Eagleton 
had  a  drinking  problem.  Mankiewicz  said 
they  were  false. 

Often  considered  "cold  blooded  "  about  pol- 
itics, Mankiewicz  felt  McGovern's  only 
chance  in  1968,  according  to  the  book 
"McGovern"  by  Robert  Anson,  was  to  '•pro- 
voke Humphrey  into  commlting  a  fatal  gaffe, 
namely  disowning  the  Johnson  war  policy." 
If  that  happened,  Mankiewicz  thought,  "the 
ego  of  Lyndon  Johnson  would  be  so  wounded 
that  he  would  'pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
Hubert.'  " 

It  was  also  Mankiewicz  who  suggested  in 
1968  that  Sen.  Abraham  Riblcoff— who  nomi- 
nated McGovern  that  year  and  this  year, 
too — throw  away  his  cliches  and  "say  some- 
thing about  what's  going  on  in  the  streets." 

Riblcoff  brought  the  convention — and 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  of  Chicago — to  a  roar 
when  he  took  that  advice  and  said,  "With 
George  McGovern,  we  wouldn't  have  Gestapo 
tactics  in  the  streets  of  Chicago." 

When  Mankiewicz  is  preoccupied,  he 
brushes  past  friends  without  saying  hello. 
HoUy,  his  wife  of  20  years,  recalls  "When  I 
met  him  I  didn't  like  him.  I  admired  him  but 
I  thought  he  was  Mr.  Know  It  All.  I  knew 
he  was  very,  very  smart,  but  I  didn't  think  he 
knew  much  about  humility." 

In  addition  to  his  wit,  his  wife  found 
"great  warmth,"  although  she  says  he  still 
thinks  he's  sometimes  "vain."  '•He  sure  as 
hell  can  make  me  mad,  but  he  never  bores 
me,"  she  says. 

His  rather  homely  face,  with  the  deep  cir- 
cles under  the  eyes,  the  split  in  the  front 
teeth,  the  Jut-Jawed  smile,  lights  up  with 
warmth  when  he  wants  to  be  charming. 
You  can  see  the  one-liners  forming,  as  the 
eyes  start  to  laugh  before  his  face  does. 

As  McGovern's  national  political  director, 
Mankiewicz  travels  with  him.  He  gives  the 
candidate  the  benefit  of  his  Judgment — but 
not,  as  he  did  with  Kennedy —  his  urbane 
one-liners.  One  aide  said  Mankiewicz  tried 
that  once  and  that  it  bombed  because  of  Mc- 
Govern's aw  shucks  delivery. 

'•His  delivery  with  my  words  would  be  im- 
possible," said  Mankiewicz.  ••He's  so  gentiine, 
so  straight — just  what  the  country  wants," 
said  Mankiewicz,  who  once  kidded  McGovern 
that  the  way  to  change  his  mild  mannered 
image  was  to  "get  a  rumor  spread  that  some- 
one at  a  cocktail  party  made  a  remark  that 
you  didn't  like,  and  you  gave  him  a  quick 
karate  chop  that  broke  his  arm." 

While  he  avoids  any  introspective  philos- 
ophizing about  politics  or  why  he's  in  it — 
"I've  always  just  loved  it" — Mankiewicz  says, 
Mke  other  old  Kennedy  hands,  he's  working 
for  the  one  man  he  thought  could  do  the 
things  Kennedy  wanted  done.  Mankiewicz 
urged  him  to  take  over  and  run  in  1968,  only 
days  after  Kennedy  was  killed.  He  left  a  po- 
litical column,  a  TV  show  and  considerable 
money  to  go  with  McGovern  last  July,  a  time 
when  his  friends  were  laughing  at  McGov- 
ern's chances. 

Mankiewicz  can  look  injured  and  innocent 
when  it  is  suggested  that  McGovern  waffles 
on  issues — "very  little,  very  little" — or  that 


Mankiewicz  himself  has  told  a  political  lie  or 
two. 

••He  lied  like  hell  about  Bobby's  condition 
when  he  was  shot,"  said  one  newspaper 
friend  of  Mankiewicz,  "but  that  was  some- 
thing he  had  to  do." 

Others  thought  Wednesday  that  Mankie- 
wicz was  fudging  when  he  said  that  neither 
he  nor  McGovern  knew  the  exact  medical 
diagnosis  of  Eagleton's  problem. 

On  the  South  Carolina  credentials  vote, 
Mankiewicz  says  McGovern  aides  "didn't 
sabotage  the  women.  All  we  did  was  coun- 
ter the  tactical  moves  of  Humphrey's  50  or 
so  people   who   voted  for   it." 

But  Holly,  who  has  an  ingenuous  quality 
of  candor  quite  absent  in  most  politician's 
wives,  said,  "I  don't  think  Frank  handled 
that  very  delicately.  Instead  of  denying  the 
tactics  on  television,  I  asked  him,  why  didn't 
you  Jtist  say  'we  had  to  do  if?  Frank  said, 
'Jesus  Christ,  we  can't  tell  the  women  that. 
They're  so  damn  mad — that  would  only 
make  them  madder.' "  Although  she  says 
her  husband  has  "fewer  standard  male  no- 
tions about  women  than  any  man  I  ever 
met,"   she   adds,   '•he's   not   a   woman." 

Holly  says  he's  all  for  women's  lib,  but 
Joked  when  the  movement  first  started,  "My 
god,  this  is  tremendous — you  get  to  go  to 
work  and  I  get  to  cry." 

This  year  has  been  tough  on  the  family. 
Although  Josh,  16,  sometimes  travels  with 
his  father,  Ben,  5,  is  too  young  to  under- 
stand why  his  father  is  not  home  more 
often. 

Holly  has  been  a  secretary  to  the  constant 
phone  calls — "I  wouldn't  mind,  if  they  Just 
gave  me  time  to  brush  my  teeth."  She 
stopped  waiting  dinners  for  her  husband, 
"when  I  found  out  I  was  hollering  at  him 
every  night." 

When  Mankiewicz  has  time  to  relax,  he 
reads,  often  re-reading  old  favorites  like 
Orwell  and  James  Joyce.  A  baseball  freak, 
Mankiewicz  uses  his  photographic  memory 
("It's  been  Invaluable  in  my  life")  to 
stump  friends  with  sports  trivia:  "In  1945, 
what  major  league  pitcher  had  the  name 
of  his  home  town  on  his  Jersey?  Bill  Vol- 
selle — number  96 — came  from  Ninety  Six, 
South   Carolina." 

As  a  boy,  he  dreamed  of  being  a  baseball 
player — "all  my  fantasies  use  to  Involve  being 
a  baseball  player — the  ones  that  didn't  in- 
volve girls." 

Mankiewicz  says  that  he  wants  to  write 
a  "good  book  "  about  Washington,  and  that 
he  "might  go  back  to  practicing  law.  I've 
got  eight  years  to  think  about  that,"  he 
says,  adding  with  a  confident  grin,  "I  assume 
McGovern    will    be    President   eight    years. " 


it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  having  expired, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3507)  to  estab- 
lish a  national  policy  and  develop  a  na- 
tional program  for  the  management, 
beneficial  use,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Nation's  coastal  zones,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  EXTENSION  AND 
CONTINUING  EDUCATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Coimcil  on  Extension  and 
Continuing  Educption  is  submitted  here- 
with. The  Council  is  authorizec  by  Public 
Law  89-329. 

I  congratulate  the  Council  on  its  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Federal  role  in 
community  service,  extension  and  con- 
tinuing education  for  adults  through  the 
resources  of  colleges  and  universities.  The 
study  points  up  the  need  for  increased 
coordination  of  the  support  the  Federal 
government  lends  to  these  efforts. 

Several  of  the  Council  s  proposals  are 
receiving  thorough  consideration  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  including  those  relating  to  im- 
proved coordination  of  Federal  assistance 
to  extension,  community  service,  and 
continuing  education  programs. 

The  Council  also  recommends  that  ad- 
ditional funds  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 1  continue  to  hold 
as  a  basic  principle  that  greater  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  broad  funding  ap- 
pro8w?hes  for  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, and  that  narrow  categorical 
grant  programs  such  as  Title  I  should  t: 
relied  on  less  as  a  means  of  channeling 
Federal  funds  to  individual  institutions. 
Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  Augtist  3.  1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  tMr.  Williams)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  refer- 
red to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
go  Into  executive  session  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 
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TREATY  ON  LIMITATION  OF  AN- 
TIBALLISTIC-MISSILE  SYSTEMS, 
EXECUTR'E  L,  92D  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
L,  92d  Congress,  second  session,  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti- 
B:i!listic  Mis5ile  Systems,  which  was 
read  the  second  time  as  follows: 

TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OP  AMERICA  AND  THE  UNION  OP  SO- 
VIET SOCIALIST  REPUBUCS  ON  THE 
LIMITATION  OP  ANTIBALLISTIC  MIS- 
SILE SYSTEMS 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repviblics.  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Parties. 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  nuclear 
war  would  have  devastating  consequences  for 
all  mankind. 

Considering  that  eflective  measures  to 
limit  anti-ballistic  missile  systems  would  be 
a  substantial  factor  in  curbing  the  race  in 
strategic  offensive  arms  and  would  lead  to  a 
decrease  in  the  risk  of  outbreak  of  war  in- 
volving nuclear  weapons. 

Proceeding  from  the  premise  that  the  llmi- 
tition  of  anti-ballistic  missile  systems,  as 
well  as  certain  agreed  measures  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  strategic  ofTensive  arms, 
wauld  contribute  to  the  creation  of  more 
favorable  conditions  for  further  negotiations 
on  limiting  strategic  arms. 

Mindful  of  their  obligations  under  Article 
VI  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons. 

Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  ce.ssation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  to  take  effective 
measures  toward  reductions  in  strategic 
arms,  nuclear  disarmament,  and  general  and 
complete  disarmament. 

Desiring  to  contribute  to  the  relaxation  of 
International  tension  and  tlie  strengthening 
of  trust  between  States. 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 
Article  I 

1.  Each  Party  undertakes  to  limit  antl- 
balllstic  missile  (ABM)  systems  and  to  adopt 
other  measures  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Treaty. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy 
ABM  systems  for  a  defense  of  the  territory  of 
its  country  and  not  to  provide  a  base  for 
such  a  defense,  and  not  to  deploy  ABM  sys- 
tems for  defense  of  an  individual  region  ex- 
cept as  provided  for  In  Article  III  of  this 
Treaty. 

Abticle  n 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Treaty  an  ABM 
system  is  a  system  to  counter  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  or  their  elements  in  flight 
trajectory,  currently  consisting  of: 

(a)  ABM  Interceptor  missiles,  which  are 
Interceptor  misoiles  constructed  and  deployed 
for  an  ABM  role,  or  of  a  type  tested  In  an 
ABM  mode; 

(b)  ABM  launchers,  which  are  launchers 
constructed  and  deployed  for  launching 
ABM  Interceptor  missiles;  and 

(c)  ABM  radars,  which  are  radars,  con- 
structed and  deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or 
of  a  t}-pe  tested  In  an  ABM  mode. 

2.  The  ABM  system  components  listed  In 
prtragraph  1  of  this  Article  Include  those 
which  are: 

I  3 1   operational; 

(b>   under  construction; 

(c)  undergoing  testing: 

(d)  undergoing  overhaul,  repair  or  oon« 
version;  or 

(e)  mothballM. 


Article  rn 

Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  or  their  components  except  that : 

(a)  within  one  ABM  system  deployment 
area  having  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  kilometers  and  centered  on  the  Party's 
national  capital,  a  Party  may  deploy:  (1)  no 
more  than  one  hundred  ABM  launchers  and 
no  more  than  one  hundred  ABM  Interceptor 
missiles  at  launch  sites,  and  (2)  ABM  radars 
within  no  more  than  six  ABM  radar  com- 
plexes, the  area  of  each  complex  being  cir- 
cular and  have  a  diameter  of  no  more  than 
three  kilometers;  aiid 

(  b  I  within  one  ABM  system  deployment 
SLrea  h.aviug  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  kilometers  and  containing  ICBM  silo 
launchers,  a  Parly  may  deploy:  (1)  no  more 
than  one  hundred  ABM  launchers  and  no 
more  than  one  hundred  ABM  interceptor 
missiles  at  launch  sites,  (2)  two  large  phased- 
array  ABM  radars  comparable  in  potential 
to  corresponding  ABM  radars  operational  or 
under  construction  on  the  date  of  signature 
of  the  Treaty  in  an  ABM  system  deployment 
area  containing  ICBM  silo  launchers,  and  (3) 
no  more  than  eighteen  ABM  radars  each 
having  a  potential  less  than  the  potential  of 
the  smaller  of  the  above-mentioned  two 
large  phased-array  ABM  radars. 
Article  IV 

The  liniltatlous  provided  for  in  Article  III 
shall  not  apply  to  ABM  systems  or  their 
compoi^ents  used  for  development  or  testing. 
and  located  within  current  or  additionally 
agreed  test  ranges.  Each  Party  may  have  no 
more  than  a  total  of  fifteen  ABM  launchers 
at  test  ranges. 

Article  V 

1,  Each  Parly  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-based,  space-based, 
or  mobile  land-based. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ABM  launchers  for  launching 
more  than  one  ABM  interceptor  missile  at 
a  time  from  ench  l.\unoher.  nor  to  modify 
deployed  launchers  to  provide  them  with 
such  a  capability,  nor  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  axitomatlc  or  semi-automatic  or  other 
similar  ."iystems  for  rapid  reload  of  ABM 
launchers. 

Article  VI 

To  enhance  assurance  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  limitations  on  ABM  systems  and  their 
components  provided  by  this  Treaty,  each 
Party  undertakes: 

(a)  not  to  give  missiles,  launchers,  or 
radars,  other  than  ABM  interceptor  missiles, 
ABM  launchers,  or  ABM  radars,  capabilities 
to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles  or  their 
elements  in  flight  trajectory,  and  not  to  test 
them  In  an  ABM  mode;  and 

(b)  not  to  deploy  In  the  future  r&dars  for 
early  warning  of  strategic  ballistic  missile  at- 
tack except  at  locations  along  the  periphery 
of  Its  natlon.al  territory  and  oriented  outward. 

Article  VII 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
modernisation  and  replacement  of  ABM  sys- 
tems or  their  components  may  be  carried  out. 
Article  VHI 

ABM  systems  or  their  components  In  ex- 
cess of  the  numbers  or  outside  the  areas  spe- 
cified In  this  Treaty,  as  well  as  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  prohibited  by  this 
Treaty,  shall  be  destroyed  or  dismantled 
under  agreed  procedures  within  the  shortest 
possible  agreed  period  of  time. 
Article  IX 

To  assure  the  viability  and  effectiveness 
of  this  Treaty,  each  Party  undertakes  not 
to  transfer  to  other  States,  and  not  to 
deploy  outside  Its  national  territory,  ABM 
systems  or  their  components  limited  by  this 
Treaty. 


Article  X 
Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  assume  any 
international  obligations  which  would  con- 
flict with  this  Treaty. 

Article  XI 
The  Parties  undertake  to  continue  active 
negotiations    for    limitations    on    strategic 
offensive  arms. 

Article  XII 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  assurance 
of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Treaty,  each  Party  shall  use  national  tech- 
nical means  of  verification  at  Its  disposal  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  generally  recog- 
nized principles  of  International  law. 

2.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  national  technical  means  of 
verification  of  the  other  Party  operating  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  1  of  this  Article. 

3.  Each  Party  undertakes  not  to  use  de- 
liberate concealment  measures  which  im- 
pede verification  by  national  technical 
means  of  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty.  This  obligation  shall  not  require 
changes  In  current  construction,  assembly, 
conversion,  or  overhaul  practices. 

Article  Xin 

1.  To  promote  the  objectives  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty, 
the  Parties  shall  establish  promptly  a  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission,  within  the 
framework  of  which  they  will: 

(ai  consider  questions  concerning  com- 
pliance with  the  obligations  assumed  and 
related  situations  which  may  be  considered 
ambiguous: 

(b(  provide  on  a  voluntary  basis  such  in- 
formation as  either  Party  considers  necessary 
to  assure  confidence  in  compliance  with  the 
obligations  assumed; 

(c)  consider  questions  involving  unin- 
tended Interference  with  national  technical 
mfans  of  verification: 

id)  consider  possible  changes  In  the 
strategic  situation  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty; 

(e)  agree  upon  procedures  and  dates  for 
destruction  or  dismantling  of  ABM  systems 
or  their  components  In  cases  provided  for  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Treaty; 

(/)  consider,  as  appropriate,  possible  pro- 
posals for  further  increasing  the  viability  of 
this  Treaty,  Including  proposals  for  amend- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Treaty; 

(g)  consider,  as  appropriate,  proposals  for 
further  measures  aimed  at  limiting  strategic 
arms. 

2.  The  Parties  through  consultation  shall 
establish,  and  may  amend  as  appropriate. 
Regulations  for  the  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  governing  procedures,  composi- 
tion and  other  relevant  matters. 

Article  XTV 

1.  Each  Party  may  propose  amendments 
to  this  Treaty.  Agreed  amendments  shall  en- 
ter into  force  in  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dures governing  the  entry  into  force  of  this 
Treaty. 

2.  Five  years  after  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Treaty,  and  at  five  year  Intervals  thereafter, 
the  Parties  shall  together  conduct  a  review 
of  this  Treaty. 

Article  XV 

1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  dura- 
tion. 

2.  Each  Party  shall,  In  exercising  its  na- 
tional sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  this  Treaty  if  it  decides  that 
extraordinary  events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty  have  Jeopardized  its 
supreme  interests.  It  shall  give  notice  of  its 
decision  to  the  other  Party  six  months  prior 
to  withdrawal  from  the  Treaty.  Such  notice 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  extraordi- 
nary events  the  notifying  Party  regards  as 
having  Jeopardized  Its  supreme  Interests. 
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Abticle  XVI 


1,  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  constitutional 
procedures  of  each  Party.  The  Treaty  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification. 

2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  pursuant 
to  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  May  26,  1972,  In  two 
copies  each  In  the  English  and  Russian  lan- 
guages, both  texts  being  equally  authentic. 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Richard    Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
L.  I.  Brezhnev, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  CPSU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, debate  on  this  treaty  will  be  limit- 
ed to  8  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ; 
time  on  reservations  and  imderstand- 
ings  to  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  and  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  with  debate  on 
any  amendment  thereto  to  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  my  prepared 
presentation  of  this  matter,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
new  development  that  was  reported  in 
the  morning  newspapers.  I  was  very 
surprised  indeed  to  read,  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times  this  morn- 
ing, an  article  by  Mr.  William  Beecher 
which  raised  some  serious  questions 
about  the  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion with  regard  to  this  treaty  and  the 
interim  agreement.  For  the  Record,  I 
should  like  to  read  a  part  of  it,  just  as 
a  taking  off  place  for  a  few  comments. 

The  headline  and  the  subject  line  are 
as  follows : 
Senators  Seek  To  Bolster  U.S.  Arms-Pact 

Position 
EESOLtrriON  contains  reservations  about  ac- 
cords WITH  soviet  intended  TO  HELP  STAND 

IN    FUTURE    NEGOTIATIONS 

The  article  reads: 

A  group  Of  Democratic  and  Republican 
senators,  with  Administration  support,  plans 
to  Introduce  a  resolution  containing  a  num- 
ber of  reservations  about  the  accords  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
siles. 

Well-placed  sources  In  the  Pentagon.  State 
Department  and  Congress  say  that  the  Ad- 
ministration agreed  to  lobby  for  the  reserva- 
tions— to  be  Introduced  as  a  resolution  during 
the  floor  debate  on  the  accords  tomorrow  or 
Friday — In  hopes  that  they  will  strengthen 
its  hand  in  the  second  round  of  talks  on 
arms  limitation  expected  this  year  or  early 
next  year. 

The  sources  said  that  the  Senate  move  was 
being  lead  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Democrat  of  Washington,  who  has  raised  per- 
sistent questions  about  some  of  the  terms  of 
the  accords. 

Co-sponsors  include  Senator  Hugh   Scott 


of  Pennsylvania,  the  Senate  minority  leader, 
and  Senator  Gordon  L.  Allott  of  Colorado, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee In  the  Senate. 

The  reservations,  according  to  Congres- 
sional and  Administration  sources,  would  do 
the  following  things: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Senators  Seek  To  Bolster  U.S.  Arms-Pact 

Position 
resolution     contains    reservations     about 

accords    writh    soviet    intended    to    help 

stand  in  future  negotiations 
(By  William  Beecher) 

Washington,  Aug.  2. — A  group  of  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  senators  with  Admin- 
istration support,  plans  to  Introduce  a  reso- 
lution containing  a  number  of  reservations 
about  the  accords  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles. 

Well-placed  sources  in  the  Pentagon,  State 
Department  and  Congress  say  that  the  Ad- 
ministration agreed  to  lobby  for  the  reserva- 
tions— to  be  Introduced  as  a  resolution  dur- 
ing the  floor  debate  on  the  accords  tomorrow 
or  Friday — In  hopes  that  they  will  strengthen 
Its  hand  In  the  second  round  of  talks  on 
arms  limitation  expected  this  year  or  early 
next  year. 

The  sources  said  that  the  Senate  move  was 
being  led  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
Democrat  of  Washington,  who  has  raised 
persistent  questions  about  some  of  the  terms 
of  the  accords. 

Co-sponsors  Include  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Senate  minority  leader, 
and  Senator  Gordon  L.  Allott  of  Colorado, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee In  the  Senate. 

The  reservations,  according  to  Congres- 
sional and  Administration  sources,  would  do 
the  following  things: 

Warn  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  period  of  negotiations  for  a 
comprehensive  treaty  covering  missiles  and 
bombers  to  deploy  Improved  weapons  that 
could  threaten  American  land-based  forces. 
The  resolution  makes  clear  that  Congress 
would  regard  such  action  as  dangerous 
enough  to  call  for  abrogation  of  the  Interim 
agreement  and  for  American  countermoves. 

Urge  the  Administration  to  insist  In  the 
forthcoming  talks  on  offensive  weapons  that 
the  forces  of  each  side  be  roughly  equal.  This 
Is  a  reaction  to  the  fact  that  of  the  two  ac- 
cords already  reached  and  now  before  the 
Senate,  one,  a  five-year  agreement  on  offen- 
sive weapons,  permits  the  Russians  to  have 
about  50  per  cent  more  land-based  missiles 
and  30  per  cent  more  missile  submarines. 
The  other  agreements,  a  treaty  on  defensive 
weapons,  permits  each  side  to  deploy  200 
Interceptor  missiles. 

Explaining  why  the  Administration  is 
prepared  to  back  such  reservations,  one  sen- 
ior official  declared:  "I  would  see  them  as 
reinforcing  our  negotiating  position  In  the 
next  round." 

APPROVAL    IN    COMMITTEE 

The  Jackson  resolution,  Congressional 
sources  said,  will  be  taken  up  along  with  a 
resolution  Introduced  by  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright of  .Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  committee  unani- 
mously approved  his  resolution,  simply  stat- 
ing "approval"  of  the  executive  agreement 
without  any  reservations. 

The  interim  agreement  on  offensive  mis- 
siles requires  a  simple  majority  vote  in  each 
House  of  Congress.  Passage  of  the  antimissile 


treaty,  by  contrast,  requires  a  two- thirds  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate,  but  does  not  require 
House  action. 

Supporters  of  the  Jackson  resolution,  both 
In  Congress  and  In  the  Administration,  pre- 
dicted easy  passage.  They  say.  however,  that 
the  reservations  are  advisory,  and  do  not 
modify  the  substance  of  the  negotiated 
agreement. 

Administration  officials  pointed  out  that 
the  Russians  bad  Informed  President  Nixon, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  American  negotiat- 
ing team,  that  they  intended  to  pursue  weap- 
ons movements  not  specifically  prohibited  by 
the  accords. 

LAND  MISSILES  AT  SCENE 

One  point  of  concern  relates  to  what  the 
Russians  may  do  about  their  very  large  land- 
based  missiles.  They  are  permitted  to  ex- 
pand by  15  per  cent  the  size  of  their  silos  for 
the  very  large  SS-9  missiles.  Some  of  these 
missiles  carry  three  warheads  of  five  mega- 
tons each.  A  megaton  Is  equivalent  in  force 
to  one  million  tons  of  TNT. 

The  Russians  have  built,  but  not  yet 
tested,  an  advanced  version  o.  the  SS-9  that 
Intelligence  sources  say  Is  large  enough  to 
carry  20  warheads  of  half  a  megaton  to  one 
megaton  each. 

The  Interim  agreement  would  not  forbid 
the  Soviet  Union  to  test  such  a  multiple- 
warhead  missile  and  place  as  many  as  313  in 
existing  silos.  Pentagon  sources  note.  Po- 
tentially, that  would  give  the  Russians  more 
than  6,000  warheads  In  this  one  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile  system,  which 
would  be  considered  a  major  threat  to 
America's  1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles. 

WARNING  TO  SOVIET 

"One  of  the  Senate  reservations  would  put 
Moscow  on  notice  that  such  a  program. 
whUe  not  specifically  forbidden,  would  be 
taken  by  the  Congress  as  an  aggressive  act 
requiring  some  kind  of  response  on  our 
part,"  one  defense  official  said.  "It  would  also 
warn  that  the  Congress  will  be  watching  for 
any  moves  of  such  a  nature  very  closely." 

The  official  said  that  four  1963  Senate 
reservations  about  the  ban  on  most  nuclear 
weapons  tests  are  regarded  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  as  valuable  both  In  keeping 
up  America's  underground-test  program  and 
in  inhibiting  the  Soviet  Union  from  any 
temptation  to  cheat.  This  Is  so,  he  said,  be- 
cause the  reservations  also  call  for  standby 
preparations  to  resume  atmospheric  testing 
should  the  Soviet  Union  suddenly  do  so. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  the  accords 
on  limiting  strategic  arms,  the  United  States 
said  that  the  purpose  of  future  negotiations 
should  be  to  "constrain  and  reduce"  threats 
to  America's  retaliatory  forces.  Should  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  on  offensive  weapons 
not  be  negotiated  In  five  years,  the  statement 
warned,  this  "would  constitute  a  basis  for 
withdrawal"  of  the  antl-balllstic-mis.«.lle 
treaty. 

-'ESSAGE    REINFORCED 

Administration  officials  say  the  Senate 
reservation  on  this  point  of  jeopardizing  the 
American  ability  to  retaliate  reinforces  that 
warning,  both  by  adding  the  Senate's  voice 
to  It.  and  by  implicitly  applying  the  warn- 
ing to  Soviet  actions  during  the  five  years, 
not  just  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

The  recommendation  to  the  President  •  j 
seek  a  treaty  of  more  nearly  balanced  of- 
fensive forces,  according  to  State  and  De- 
fense Department  officials,  should  mprove 
the  Administration's  bargaining  position  be- 
cause it  raises  doubt  whether  the  Senate 
woxild  ratify  a  treaty  calling  for  anything 
less. 

Some  Administration  planners  are  hoping 
for  a  phased  mutual  reduction  of  offensive 
forces,  with  permission  for  each   nation  to 
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place  more  of  Its  retaliatory  missiles  at  sea. 
There  they  would  be  less  vulnerable  to  sur- 
prise attack  than  would  fixed  land-based 
:  crjM's  and  bombers. 

Tesilfytng  on  the  arms  accords  today  be- 
fore the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  com- 
plained that  President  Nixon's  proposed 
$250-binion  celling  on  Federal  spending 
would  be  unfair  If  It  was  applied  only  to  de- 
fense and  foreign  aid  spending.  He  said  he 
"was  not  consulted"  on  the  celling. 

But  Representative  Frank  T.  Bow.  Repub- 
lican of  Ohio,  who  Introduced  the  blll'setting 
the  ceiling,  said  that  defense  and  foreign  aid 
would  not  be  discriminated  against  under 
the  measure  since  the  President,  not  Con- 
gress, would  decide  what  to  cut. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  two  or  three  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  had  no  notice  of  any 
reservations  or  understandings  which 
the  administration  desires.  The  commit- 
tee acted  unanimously,  including  the  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Scott >  and  all  the  Re- 
publican members  unanimously,  to  re- 
port both  the  treaty  and  the  interim 
agreement,  without  encumbering  reser- 
vations or  understandings  of  any  kind. 

It  was  my  imderstanding  at  the  time 
that  tliJs  was  in  accord  with  the  desires 
of  the  administration.  I  have  been  very 
pleased,  up  until  this  point,  at  least, 
with  both  the  accords  on  the  ABM  in  the 
form  of  the  treaty,  and  the  interim 
agreement.  I  favored  them,  and  I  was 
verj-  pleased  to  support  them. 

This  news  article,  if  it  is  true,  does 
raise  some  very  serious  questions  in  my 
mind  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  again  say — if  the  article  is 
true. 

A  member  of  the  committee  staff  did 
call  Mr.  Abshire,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  who 
stated  that  he  did  have  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posal— I  believe  that  is  how  he  referred 
to  it — in  this  article  which  Mr.  Jackson 
is  considering  submitting,  together  with 
others. 

It  raises  a  very  serious  question  in  my 
mind  as  to  my  own  position,  having  pub- 
Ucly  committed  myself  in  support  of  the 
agreement.  I  approve  of  both  agree- 
ments— the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  interim 
agreement.  If  the  administration  is  sup- 
porting a  move  to  qualify  either — this 
article  says  by  resei-vations  or  by  imder- 
standings;  it  does  not  really  matter  much 
to  me — I  feel  very  much  embarrassed  to 
take  the  lead  and  to  resist  these  new 
proposals — if  they  have  administration 
support. 

I  anticipated  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  would  com- 
plain about  the  agreements,  as  he  already 
has,  and  perhaps  offer  reservations:  but 
I  certainly  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
administration  would  back  a  move  to  at- 
tsu;h  imderstandings  or  reservations  to 
an  agreement  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
very  hopeful  one. 

The  thrust  of  the  article  is  that  we 
will,  in  effect,  threaten  the  Soviet  Union 
if  they  take  advantage  of  the  period  of 
negotiations  to  Increase  their  weaponry. 
It  says: 

Take  advantage  of  the  period  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  treaty  covering 


missiles  and  bombers  to  deploy  improved 
weapons  that  could  threaten  American  land- 
based  forces. 

Tills  body  voted  in  the  last  week  for 
an  enormous  increase  of  funds  for  such 
weapons  as  the  Trident  and  the  B-1  and 
a  variety  of  other  more  modern  and  more 
effective  weapons. 

I  joined  some  of  my  colleagues  in  op- 
posing those  proposals,  because  I  think 
those  actions  cast  some  doubt  upon  the 
good  faith  of  our  own  Government  in 
wishing  to  control  the  arms  race.  How- 
ever, that  decision  has  been  made.  But 
for  us  now,  in  the  face  of  having  ourselves 
taken  the  steps  of  authorizing  the  appro- 
priations of  enormous  sums  of  money, 
running  into  the  billions,  to  criticize  or 
threaten  the  Russians  that  if  they  do 
likewise,  we  shall  take  measures  that 
possibly  will  call  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  interim  agreements,  and  so  forth,  is 
a  most  inconsistent  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
irrational  procedure. 

A  more  appropriate  reservation  would 
be  that  we  would  resist  any  incUnation 
to  increase  our  weapons  if  they  would. 
In  other  words,  an  understanding  of  mu- 
tual restraint  carried  out  by  our  actually 
restraining  our  own  proliferation  of  these 
modem  weapons,  in  my  view,  would  be 
very  much  in  accord,  but  to  threaten 
tlaem  that  we  would  do  as  they  have  done 
would  be  most  inappropriate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  few  minutes  ago,  I  read 
the  article  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, is  referring;  and  I  want  to  say 
now  that  I  learned  a  long  time  ago  not 
to  believe  everj-thing  I  read  in  the  news- 
papers or  heard  on  the  air  or  saw  on 
television. 

The  story  may  be  accurate.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  that  no  one  has 
said  anything  to  me  about  reservations 
or  anything  else  which  would  weaken  the 
treaty  we  are  to  act  upon  soon. 

I  expect  that  the  United  States  will 
give  its  ovra.  understanding  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty,  because  that  is  always 
done.  I  do  not  say  that  no  reservations 
are  advisable,  because  I  do  not  know 
what  they  may  be.  I  only  hope  that, 
following  the  approval  of  the  treaties 
which  we  soon  will  be  considering,  the 
officials  of  the  two  countries — Russia 
and  the  United  States — will  again  get 
togetlier  and  see  what  can  be  done  to- 
ward extending  the  area  of  peace,  if  we 
should  call  it  that,  and  to  see  what  can 
be  done  toward  establishing  still  further 
peaceful  understandings  between  the 
two  countries.  But  as  of  now,  I  have 
heard  nothing  whatsoever  about  this. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said.  He 
is  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
is  the  senior  Republican  member  of  tills 
body.  He  says  he  knows  nothing  about 
this  and  he  raises  doubts  about  it,  and 
I  am  reassured  about  that. 

I  hope  the  article  is  not  correct.  I 
would  be  even  more  startled  if  they  were 
doing  this  and  did  not  Inform  the  Sena- 


tor from  Vermont,  because  I  think  he 
has  had  the  same  view  I  have  had.  Both 
of  us  support  this  agreement:  and  it 
would  seem  most  peculiar  if,  behind  our 
backs,  they  would  undertake  to  attach 
understandings  to  this,  without  notify- 
ing either  of  us  about  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure— particularly  if  the  administra- 
tion should  do  it.  If  Mr.  Jackson  should 
do  it  as  an  individual  Senator,  without 
being  a  member  of  the  committee,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  do  anything  he  wishes.  There 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  consult 
either  the  Senator  from  Vermont  or  me. 

But  I  must  say  that  if  the  article  is 
true,  it  raises,  for  me,  rather  embarrass- 
ing consequences.  If  it  is  not  true — and 
I  hope  it  is  not — we,  of  course,  will  pro- 
ceed in  the  regular  way. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there  Is 
some  form  of  understanding  and  that 
each  government,  usually  unilaterally, 
states  it.  Already,  in  some  subsidiary 
statements  in  Moscow,  each  side  has 
made  unilateral  statements  as  to  what 
it  understood,  particularly  about  the 
interim  agreement,  and  that  is  perfectly 
normal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  highest  officials  in 
Government  were  not  bashful  about  con- 
veying to  me  their  ideas  relating  to  the 
various  amendments  we  voted  upon  yes- 
terday. I  believe  that  I  would  have  at 
least  some  inkling  of  any  plans  to  carry 
out  what  is  referred  to  in  the  article  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  read.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  bashful. 

I  might  say  that  there  are  different 
schools  of  thought,  even  in  the  Senate, 
where  we  are  not  always  of  one  mind,  and 
that  the  story  the  Senator  is  referring  to 
apparently  emanated  from  members  of  a 
different  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  was  not  at  all  taken 
aback  by  the  fact  that  Senator  Jackson 
anticitmted  offering  or  was  going  to  offer 
criticisms  or  reservations  or  anything 
else.  The  only  part  of  the  article  that 
bothers  me  and  concerns  me  is  that  this 
is  with  the  administration's  support.  I 
hope  that  part  of  this  story  is  not  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
for  the  last  7  years  at  least,  we  have  l)een 
conducting  a  face-saving  war  in  South- 
east Asia;  and  the  same  instinct  which 
prompts  nations  to  conduct  face-saving 
wars  also  trickles  down  through  to  indi- 
viduals, whether  they  be  officials  of  gov- 
ernment or  individuals  among  the  public. 
I  tried  to  point  out  yesterday  that  the 
business  of  face  saving  Is  tremendously 
important.  We  all  indulge  in  it  from  time 
to  time. 

I  do  not  take  this  aiticle  as  a  serious 
threat  to  improving  oiu"  relations  with 
Russia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  sincerely  hope  that  his  guess 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  article  in 
that  respect  proves  to  be  true. 

In  the  course  of  today  or  tomorrow, 
the  gentleman  mentioned  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  mentioned  in  the  article 
will  say  whatever  they  have  in  mind. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  with  those  pre- 
liminary comments,  I  wish  to  proceed  to 
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discuss  the  treaty  on  the  limitation  of 
the  ABM  systems  and  interim  agree- 
ment and  associated  protocol. 

I  bring  before  the  Senate  today,  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  treaty  and 
agreement  signed  by  the  President  In 
Moscow  on  May  26,  1972,  that  unani- 
mously recommends  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  treaty  on  the 
ABM  systems  and  its  approval  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  241  authorizing  the 
President  to  approve  the  interim  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strate- 
gic offensive  arms. 

The  treaty  and  the  agreement  are 
hopeful  first  steps  in  bringing  some 
measure  of  restraint  and  control  to  what 
has  been  called  the  mad  momentum  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  wish,  of  course,  that  we  had  taken 
this  first  step  years  ago.  I  wish,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  administration  had  taken 
the  advice  of  those  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  recommended  against  the  initial 
deployment  of  the  ABM  systems.  In  ret- 
rospect, that  advice  was  sound  and 
would  have  saved  our  constituents  and 
taxpayers  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  great  leadership  on  impor- 
tant matters  relating  to  our  foreign 
policy  and  our  national  security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  The  15  minutes  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  have  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  was  as  baffled  as 
was  the  Senator  this  monung  by  the 
New  York  Times  story,  which  indicated 
a  totally  different  approach  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  have  just  now  received  a 
memorandum  explaining  the  amendment 
to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241  which 
was  discussed  this  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times.  There  is  indeed  a  reserva- 
tion to  be  offered  to  the  pending  measure 
with  the  principal  cosponsors  being  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  Senator  Scott.  I  am  in- 
formed by  their  staff  representatives  that 
it  has  the  support  of  the  administration, 
their  spokesmen  say  that  the  New  York 
Times  story  is  substantially  accurate.  So 
the  situation  is  exactly  as  the  Senator  de- 
scribed it  to  be  after  reading  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning.  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  to  be  proposed 
together  with  the  explanatory  statement. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  add 
this  is  the  first  I  knew  that  the  New  York 
Times  is  an  official  spokesman  for  the 
administration.  I  know  that  Russia  has 
its  Tass,  and  I  believe  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  its  paper,  but  I  did  not  know 
that  the  President  has  an  official  news- 
paper. It  may  be.  I  do  not  say  it  is  not 
true.  But,  if  it  is  true  that  the  New 
York  Times  has  become  the  official  news- 


paper for  the  Wliite  House,  then  that  cer- 
tainly means  that  times  are  changing. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  the  general 
attitude  of  the  New  York  Times  toward 
many  erroneous  policies  pursued  by  the 
administration  indicates  plainly  that  the 
New  York  Times  is  not  a  mouthpiece 
for  this  administration.  The  New  York 
Times  has  succeeded  In  learning  more 
about  what  is  happening  both  inside  the 
administration  and  on  the  Senate  floor 
than  members  of  the  committee  handling 
this  legislation  know. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  More  than  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, certainly. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Perhaps  this  is  one 
of  their  gambits  to  embarrass  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  to  show  how 
powerful  Mr.  Jackson  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  are.  They  have 
shown  it  all  week.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  motive  is  or  why  they  concealed — or 
failed  to  alert  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
at  least,  if  no  one  else. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  after 
all,  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  He  offered  no  such  resolu- 
tions, as  I  recall,  in  committee.  He  voted 
for  the  one  that  came  out.  I  had  no  idea 
he  harbored  any  desire  to  change  the 
thrust  of  either  of  these  agreements. 

I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  why  they 
shotild  do  this.  I  was  taken  aback  when, 
immediately  after  the  agreements  were 
announced,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
made  a  statement  demanding  these  enor- 
mous increases  in  our  own  armaments. 
It  struck  me  then  that  his  demand  for 
increased  armaments  raised  a  serious 
question  about  the  Intentions  of  the 
United  States.  Did  we  really  mean  what 
the  agreements  said?  This  is  the  same 
question  of  credibility  that  has  plagued 
our  Government  for  several  years — and 
domestically  for  that  matter,  besides  on 
foreign  policy.  I  thought  that  was  a  very 
poorly  timed  statement. 

Now,  if  I  understand  correctly  what 
these  reservations  do,  they  raise  a  fur- 
ther question.  Only  last  night  we  voted, 
against  my  approval  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  that  we  would 
go  ahead  on  a  very  large  nuclear  weapons 
system  on  an  accelerated  basis.  And 
now  these  reservations  say  to  the  Rus- 
sians, "If  you  do  anything  during  this 
period,  we  are  going  to  take  serious 
measures."  This  kind  of  action  would 
raise  questions  about  either  our  sanity 
or  our  sincerity.  Take  it  either  way  you 
like. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  the  gravest  concern  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  locked  In  by  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  tomorrow  on 
final  passage  of  these  treaties.  All  at  once 
we  have  this  surprise,  this  bombshell, 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  our  delibera- 
tions, 

We  should  at  once  consider  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  change  that  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement,  which  I  know 
will  be  very  difficult  to  do.  But  to  vote 
responsibly,  we  have  to  come  to  grips 
with    this    vitally    Important    measure 


which  is  so  important  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  Jackson  amendment  has  so 
many  ramifications  that  we  should  take 
adequate  time  to  consider  this  new  stance 
taken  by  the  administration.  The  com- 
mittee, which  is  responsible  for  the  SALT 
agreements,  should  have  time  to  consider 
the  matter.  To  me.  free  and  unlimited 
debate  is  a  basic  principle  of  the  Senate. 
I  came  into  the  Senate  favoring  a  restric- 
tion on  permission  to  talk  at  great  length. 
But  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows. 
I  have  come  aroimd  to  his  view.  I  have 
witnessed  what  happens  Ahen  a  Senator 
does  not  have  full  time  to  consider  mat- 
ters coming  before  the  Senate. 

I  urge  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
seek  to  get  an  agreement  for  more  time, 
so  that  we  can  consider  this  matter  in- 
telligently, wisely,  and  carefully. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  good  point  l)ecause  in  agreeing  to 
the  very  short  period  of  time  for  discus- 
sion, I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  the 
administration  would  support  any 
change  of  this  kind  or  any  addition  of  a 
reservation  of  any  kind  to  the  treaty.  I 
did  anticipate  that  Senator  Jackson 
would,  but  I  do  not  think  that  Senator 
Jackson,  without  administration  support, 
would  get  anywhere.  It  did  not  bother  me 
any,  because  his  posture  of  continuing 
the  cold  war  and  enhancing  our  mili- 
tary strength  on  all  occasions  is  so  well 
known  that  there  is  nothing  new  to  be 
said  about  that.  But  for  the  administra- 
tion to  support  a  reservation  to  the  treaty 
or  similar  language  on  the  interim  agree- 
ment is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  administration 
is  doing  this.  There  is  no  question  about 
it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor say  there  is  no  question  about  it? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Because  I  checked 
with  the  staff  representatives  about  the 
proposed  amendment  and  I  was  told  it  is 
substantially  correct.  I  received  a  copy 
of  the  proposed  reservation  of  which 
Senator  Scott  is  the  principal  cosponsor. 
I  specifically  asked  the  question.  "Is  the 
administration  supporting  this?"  And 
the  answer  was  "Yes." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  has  a  good  case,  that  we 
should  consider  it.  I  will  certainly  talk 
to  the  whip  about  the  time  element  be- 
cause I  did  not  anticipate  anything  like 
this. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  took 
testimony  from  the  administration  on 
this  matter  before,  in  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  I  do  not  recall  any 
of  them  expressing  any  displeasure  over 
the  treaty  whenever  they  appeared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  think  that  Is  what  we  have  to  go  on. 
The  administration  was  solidly  in  back  of 
these  treaties. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  certainly  un- 
der that  impression.  As  I  say,  I  am  puz- 
zled about  the  story.  But  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  says  he  checked 
with  the  staff  of  the  minority  leader  and 
he  affirms  that  it  is  true,  it  raises,  as  I 
say,  very  great  and  difficult  questions 
because  I  have  been  very  glad  to  support 
this  treaty.  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
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direction.  I  have  no  reservation  about  its 
being  in  our  interest. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  correction.  It 
was  not  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
minority  leader.  It  was  a  member  of  the 
.staff  of  the  subcommittee  that  has  been 
working  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Charles 
Horner. 

I  now  hand  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas the  document  setting  forth  the 
te.xt  of  the  reservation.  It  indicates  that 
it  will  be  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  .Jackson  >  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penn^vlvania  iMr.  Scott  i. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  Ihe  ab.sence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  taken  from  cither  side,  so  that  I  might 
have  ;i  chance  to  read  this  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bavh'.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  ?Ir.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
ciuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  I 
yifld  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  upon 
un  e.xamination  of  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  and  the  documents  that 
I  have  handed  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  reservation  as  presently  planned  Ls 
something  to  be  attached  to  the  interim 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons  and  not 
the  pending  treaty  which  is  the  matter 
before  the  Senate.  Therefore,  we  do  have 
time  to  consider  this  matter.  And  we  are 
not  bound  or  locked  in  by  an  inability 
to  obtain  adequate  time  in  which  to  con- 
sider this  new  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator made  that  point.  For  the  record,  I 
had  agreed  privately  with  the  majority 
whip,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd'.  to  an  8-hour  - 
limitation  on  both  the  treaty  and  the 
agreement.  He  had  asked  and  obtained 
luianimous  consent  for  the  limitation  on 
the  treaty  last  night.  I  was  under  the 
impression  until  now  that  it  had  been 
made  on  the  agreement  as  well,  but  that 
is  not  the  case. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  give  notice 
that  I  would  like  to  reconsider  and  dis- 
cuss further  with  the  majority  whip  the 
question  of  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment for  time  on  the  interim  agreement 
in  light  of  this  new  development  with 
regard  to  the  understandings  or  reser- 
vations to  be  proposed  by  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton "Mr.  Jackson >. 

As  I  said.  I  do  support   the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  and  agree- 
ment now  before  us  do  not  solve  the 
problem  of  nuclear  arms  control.  They 
are  no  more  than  a  modest  beginning. 
But  to  reject  them  would  be  tantamount 
to  saying  that  we  do  not  want  to  control 
the  arms  race  but  to  permit  it  to  control 
us.  For  an  unrestrained,  constantly  ac- 
celerating arms  race — with  its  increas- 


ingly large  costs,  its  effect  on  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  in- 
creasing relative  importance  in  terms  of 
om-  own  military  power — would  surely 
have  that  effect. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
is  satisfied  that  the  treaty  and  uiterim 
agreement  enhance  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity and  do  not  endanger  it.  Some  of  us 
believe,  in  fact,  that  there  is  too  much 
room  for  further  weapons  development 
and  deployment. 

The  interim  agreement  does  not  pre- 
vent further  qualitative  increases  in  nu- 
clear weapons  .systems.  If  we  regard  this 
as  an  invitation  to  take  every  action  not 
specifically  prohibited  and  build  costly 
wciports  we  do  not  need,  the  Soviets  will 
surely  follow  our  example  and  we  will  be 
off  on  another  cycle  of  challenge  and  re- 
sponse, spending  billions  in  a  mindless 
search  for  the  security  that  will  be  ever 
further  away. 

The  committee  is  also  satisfied,  on  the 
basis  of  testimony  by  Mr.  Helms,  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  that  the 
available  means  of  verification  are  now 
good  enough  so  that  we  can  be  certain 
that  there  can  be  no  undetected  Soviet 
violation  of  the  treaty  or  interim  agree- 
ment. As  a  final  report,  of  course,  if  there 
is  a  violation  both  the  treaty  and  agree- 
ment include  provision  for  withdrawal  6 
months  after  notice  if  either  nation  de- 
termines that  "extraordinary  events  re- 
lated to  the  subject  matter  of  the  treaty 
have  jeopardized  its  supreme  interest." 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  are  un- 
doubtedly aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  and  interim  agreement. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  are  un- 
doubtedly aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  and  interim  agreement.  I  will  re- 
view them  only  briefly  in  order  to  provide 
a  point  of  reference  for  our  discussion 
here  today. 

First.  The  treaty  prohibits  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  from  deploy- 
in?:  a  national  ABM  system  or  the  base 
for  such  a  system.  It  permits  the  Soviet 
.  Union  to  have  two  ABM  complexes — an 
ABM  complex  east  of  the  Urals  and  a 
second  system  around  Moscow.  The 
United  States  is  also  permitted  to  have 
two  ABM  complexes — one  at  Grand 
Forks.  N.  Dak.,  which  is  partially  de- 
ployed, and  another  around  Washington, 
which  we  may  build  if  we  wish,  but  we 
are  not  required  to  build  it  under  the 
treaty. 

I  might  interpolate  that  the  treaty 
states  that  these  two  complexes  may  not 
be  closer  than  1,300  kilometers:  in  other 
words,  they  would  have  to  be  separated. 
But  there  is  no  requirement  that  we 
build  one  around  Washington  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  we  do  not.  I  thought  there 
was  considerable  sentiment  in  the  Con- 
gres.s  against  the  waste  of  further  money 
on  such  a  questionable  weapons  system. 

Second.  Under  the  treaty  neither  par- 
ty may  deploy  more  than  100  ABM 
laimchers  or  more  than  100  ABM  inter- 
ceptor missiles  at  either  of  the  two  com- 
plexes. All  of  the  components  for  any 
single  complex  must  be  within  a  radius 
of  150  kilometers.  In  addition,  there  are 
limits  placed  on  the  locations  of  the  two 


large  and  18  smaller  ABM  radars  allowed 
within  each  complex. 

Third.  Each  side  is  prohibited  by  the 
treaty  from  developing,  testing,  or  de- 
ploying ABM  systems  based  at  sea,  in 
the  air,  or  in  space,  or  mobile  ABM 
launchers,  ABM  Interceptor  missiles 
with  multiple  warheads,  or  ABM  launch- 
ers with  a  so-called  reload  capability. 

Fourth.  The  treaty  permits  modern- 
ization and  replacement  within  the  pres- 
ent technology  but  does  not  permit  the 
deployment  of  a  system  or  component 
capable  of  substituting  for  ABM  inter- 
ceptor mLssiles,  launchers,  or  radars. 

Fifth.  Tlie  Interim  Offensive  Agree- 
ment and  the  associated  protocol  freeze 
construction  of  additional  fixed  land- 
based  ICBM  launchers  and  place  specific 
limits  upon  the  deployment  of  submarine 
launched  ballistic  missiles. 

Sixth.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agr'C- 
ment,  the  total  number  of  fixed,  land- 
based  ICBM  lamichers  and  SLBM 
launcheis  will  be  kept  at  about  the  pres- 
ent level.  The  Soviet  Union  is  to  have  no 
more  modem  heavy  ICBM's  than  the  313 
currently  considered  operational  or  un- 
der construction.  Ceilings  are  placed  on 
tlie  number  of  modern  submarme 
launchers  on  each  side.  Submarine  mis- 
sile fleet  expansion  is  possible  only  by 
trading  in  ICBM  launchers  of  older  types 
or  launchers  on  older  ballistic  missile 
submarines.  The  agreement  prohibits 
either  party  from  converting  launchers 
foi  light  or  older  heavy  ICBM's  into  land- 
based  launchers  for  modern  heavy 
ICBMs. 

These  provisions  have  been  criticized 
or  questioned  in  several  respects. 

If  I  may  digress  for  just  a  moment 
while  the  majority  leader  is  here,  just  be- 
fore the  Senator  came  into  the  Chamber 
I  referred  to  the  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  today  about  a  proposal  backed 
by  the  administration  to  attach  reserva- 
tions to  the  interim  agreement.  I  wish  to 
give  notice,  because  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  temporarily  not  in  the 
Chamber,  that  I  would  like  to  reconsider 
my  agreement  about  a  limitation  of  time 
on  the  interim  agreement  in  view  of  this 
new  development  which  I  did  not  an- 
ticipate because  no  such  reservations  or 
understandings  were  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee. Just  a  moment  ago  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  said  he  had  no  notice  of 
administration  backing  of  any  such 
reservation. 

We  thought  that  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  might  have  a  reservation  of 
his  own,  but  I  was  quite  taken  by  sur- 
prise that  the  administration  has  ap- 
parently joined  in  backing  reservations 
to  the  agreement.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  supported  what  the 
commitee  had  done. 

So  at  least  I  would  like  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reconsider  the  limitation  of 
time  on  the  interim  agreement  before  it 
is  actually  made.  I  thought  it  had  been 
made  but  it  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  I  was  going  to  say.  We  do 
have  a  time  limitation  on  the  Nixon- 
Brezhnev  treaty,  as  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  no  time 
limitation  on  the  interim  agreement.  I 
want  to  assure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FULBRIGHT),  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  thpir  wishes  will  be  kept  in 
mind  and  no  agreement  will  be  made 
without  their  approval. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. I  would  not  want  to  be  overlooked 
because  I  had  told  the  majority  whip  I 
would  agree,  but  I  did  not  anticipate  this 
development, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  interim 
agreement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  mterim  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  charged  that 
the  Soviet  lead  in  strategic  missiles  on 
both  land  and  sea  is  too  much  for  us 
to  tolerate.  I  would  point  out,  however, 
that  the  United  States  is  ahead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  multiple  warheads  and 
bombers  by  well  over  2  to  1  and 
is  expected  to  maintain  that  lead  during 
the  next   5   years,   during   which    the 


agreement  is  to  be  in  effect.  The  Soviet 
Union  leads  in  gross  megatonnage.  We 
lead  in  the  number  of  warheads.  In  the 
opinion  of  most  experts,  the  arsenals  of 
both  sides  are  roughly  equal. 

I  might  add  one  other  element  was 
overlooked,  and  that  is  our  forward  bases 
for  submarines  we  have  in  Rota,  Spain, 
and  in  the  Pacific  give  us  also  a  great 
advantage  in  enabling  our  nuclear  sub- 
marines to  remain  on  station  with  much 
less  effort  and  much  less  time.  It  is  an 
advantage  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
numbers  but  it  is  significant. 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  our  de- 
terrent may  be  in  danger — despite  the 
generally  accepted  invulnerabihty  of  the 
United  States  submarine-based  missile 
force — if  the  Soviet  Union  makes  certain 
improvements  in  its  forces.  During  the 
committee's  hearings,  several  witnesses 
were  asked  whether  the  United  States 
would  have  an  effective  second  strike 
capability  if  its  bomber  and  missile  forces 
were  destroyed.  All  witnesses  agreed  that 
we  would. 

Mr.  President,  the  treaty  and  agree- 
ment now  before  the  Senate  represent  a 


modest  beginning  in  moving  from  an 
era  of  confrontation  to  one  of  negotiation 
with  respect  to  the  most  powerful  weap- 
ons mankind  has  ever  devised. 

I  trust  that  we  will  give  our  advice 
and  consent  to  this  modest  beginning 
and,  in  doing  so,  encourage  even  more 
significant  measures  to  control  strategic 
arms.  I  would  hope  that  the  executive 
branch  would  consider  a  strong  vote  in 
the  Senate  on  the  treaty  and  agreement 
before  us  today  as  a  measure  of  en- 
couragement to  reach  even  more  sig- 
nificant agreements  in  the  next  phase 
of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  had  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  pre- 
pare a  comparison  of  the  strategic  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs,  of  the  stra- 
tegic weapons  under  the  agreement,  and 
as  they  potentially  would  have  been  with- 
out the  agreement.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chart  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


COMPARISON  OF  STRATEGIC  FORCES  OF  UNITED  STATES  AND  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS" 


1972,  operational  or 
under  construction 


wn 


United  States, 


U.S.S.R. 


United 
States 


U.S.S.R. 


progiamed/    Potential 

SALT      without  Under 

limit  SALT  SALT 


Forces  limited  by  agreements:  .«,,,..„  »  ,,„  ,  •,„ 

ICBM's  1,054                1,618      1,054  1,000  2,250  1,410 

tlHVi.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 656           '650-740             666710  1.050              950 

Total  offensive  .  „ 

launchers 1.710     2,268-2,358               1,710  3,300  2,360 

Strategic  systems  not  limited 
by  the  agreement: 

Heavy  bombers 457                   140                   448  130 130 

ToUl  offensive  forces...  2,167      2,408-2,498               2,158  3.430  2,490 


1972,  operational  or 
under  construction 

1977 

United 
States 

U.S.S.R. 

United  States, 

progra«ned/ 

SALT 

hmit 

U.S.S.R. 

Potential 

without 

SALT 

Under 
SALT 

Independent  warheads 
(operational): 
Missile 

....        3,428 
2,460 

1,970 
250 

5,890 
3,800 

16,500 
250 

J  3,  700 
250 

Total  warheads 

5,888 

2,220 
64 

9,690 

302,200 

6,750 

1.000 

3,950 

ABM  interceptors 
(operational) 

0 

200 

'  In  compilations,  it  is  useful  to  compare  equivalent  megatonnage  -a  measure  of  the  destruction 
capacity  of  an  arsenal  in  light  of  various  components  and  weapons  sizes.  The  committee  has  not 

Set  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  executive  branch  unclassified  numerical  comparisons.  The 
efense  Department  informs  the  committee,  however,  that,  in  terms  of  equivalent  megatonnage, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  "about  the  same  as"  the  United  States  now.  The  situation  in  1977  is  expected 
to  be  similar. 

■  The  smaller  number  reflects  the  U.S.  estimate  of  the  minimum  number  of  launchers  on  integral 
submarine  hulls  under  construction  on  May  26,  1972.  From  the  Soviet  viewpoint,  more  submarine 
hulls  for  SLBM's  could  be  considered  as  "under  construction"  because  majoi  subsystems  aie 
being  built  lor  hulls  not  yet  being  assembled  on  integral  units.  The  number  740  was  negotiated  as 
a  firm  baseline  which  circumvents  the  difficulty  in  defining  the  construction  process. 


'Soviets  do  not  yet  have  MIRV's.  Soviet  warhead  totals  lor  1977  represent  rough  estimates  o' 
possible  totals.  Potential  Soviet  missile  warhead  total  based  on  reasonable  assumptions  of  intensive 
effort  by  Soviets.  SALT  Soviet  missile  warhead  total  represents  our  best  /udgment  ol  what  Soviets 
might  do  under  SALT.  Assumption  ol  all-out  MIRV  conversion  eflorl  by  Soviets  could  add  1.500  to 
1,900  more  warheads  to  Soviet  SALT  total  by  1977  but  only  at  expense  of  placing  many  heavy 
missile  forces  under  conversion  and  hence  out  o<  operation  during  some  o(  period  ol  agreement. 
This  is  considered  highly  unlikely.  Moreover,  the  United  States  could  also  increase  force  loadings 
on  piogramed  delivery  systems  in  lace  of  sucli  maximum  effort 

Note:  All  comparisons  and  projections  in  the  chart  were  piovided  by  the  executive  branch. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  few  other  comments  I  would  like 
to  make  in  anticipation  of  the  possible 
reservations  that  are  mentioned  in  the 
article  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
These  are  statements  taken  from  the 
testimony  of  Rear  Adm.  Gene  La  Rocque, 
who  retired  a  couple  of  months  ago  from 
the  Navy.  He  is  now  executive  director  of 
the  Center  for  Defense  Information,  and 
is  doing  a  very  fine  job  in  supplying  in- 
formation to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
public  about  our  defense  posture  and 
about  matters  which  take  so  much  of 
the  resources  of  our  country.  Here  are 
some  of  his  comparisons  of  the  relative 
naval  strengths  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union: 

1.  U.S.  Navy  has  602,000  officers  and  men; 
Soviets  have  475,000. 

2.  U.S.  has  212,000  marines;  Soviets  have 
15,000. 

3.  U.S.  has  6,000  operational  naval  air 
craft;  Soviets  have  500. 


4.  U.S.  has  a  SOSUS  detection  system; 
Soviets  have  none. 

5.  U.S.  has  246  major  surface  combatants; 
the  Soviets  have  222. 

6.  U.S.  has  4  nuclear  powered  surface 
ships,  is  building  7  more;  Soviets  have  none. 

7.  U.S.  has  14  attack  carriers  with  90-95 
aircraft  on  each  and  nuclear  weapons;  the 
Soviets  have  none. 

8.  U.S.  has  2  ASW  carriers;  the  Soviets 
have  none. 

9.  U.S.  has  7  amphibious  assaiilt  carriers 
and  is  building  5  more  up  to  35,000  tons;  the 
Soviets  have  2  helicopter  carriers  of  15,000 
tons.  (Moskva  and  Leningrad.) 

10.  U.S.  has  9  cruisers;  Soviets  have  25. 
Eight  U.S.  cruisers  are  missile  ships  and  one 
is  nuclear  powered.  Pour  Soviet  cruisers  are 
pre-World  War  II  and  14  Soviet  cruisers  have 
no  missiles.  New  Soviet  cruisers  are  smaller, 
about  6,000  tons,  than  many  new  U.S.  de- 
stroyers. The  Soviets  are  building  3  new 
cruisers  and  refitting  3  others. 

DESTBOTERS 

U.S.  has  65  missile  equipped  Destroyers; 
Soviets  40. 


U.S.  has  2  nuclear  powered  Destroyers  and 
is  building  5  more:   Soviets  have  0. 

U.S.  has  105  non-missile  Destroyers;  the 
Soviets  155. 

U.S.  is  building  16  large  (7,000  toni  Spru- 
ance  Class  Destroyers:  Soviets  are  building 
a  new  class  of  Destroyers  and  2  are  opera- 
tional. 

SUBMARINES 

us.  has  138  submarines:  Soviets  have  343. 

Soviets  have  90  less  subs  today  than  10 
years  ago  and  the  number  is  declining  yearly 
Of  the  343  Soviet  subs  190  are  old  diesel 
attack  subs,  65  are  nuclear  attack  subs  of 
which  40  have  cruise  missiles.  Soviets  also 
have  28  older  diesel  attack  stibs  with  cruise 
missiles. 

U.S.  has  56  nuclear  attack  subs,  and  41 
diesel  attack  subs.  U.S.  Is  currently  buUdlng 
21  nuclear  attack  subs.  US  subs  are  faster, 
quieter,  and  better  operated. 

STRATEGIC      SUBMARINES 

U.S.  has  41  Polaris/Poseidon  subs  with 
missile  ranges  up  to  2.800  miles  The  31  Posei- 
don subs  will  carry  16  mL-slles  each  with  in- 
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clependently  targeted  nuclear  Wfapons.  The 
10  Polaris  have  3  separate  nuclear  weapons  In 
each  of  the  16  missiles  aboard  each  sub. 
Total  nuclear  weapon  In  U.S.  sub  force  alone 
by  1976  win  be  almost  5.000.  U.S.  has  3  ad- 
vanced operating  bases  in  Scotland,  Spain, 
and  Guam. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  Soviets  have  no 
comparable  operating  ba.ses  outside  their 
own  territory. 

Soviets  have  25  Yankee  class  subs  and 
17  uiider  construction  for  a  total  of  42  subs. 

These  are  strategic  subs. 

Maximum  range  of  Soviet  mis-'ile  is  1.200 
miles  and  they  do  not  have  multiple  weap- 
ons Older  Soviet  subs  carry  onlv  3  missiles 
and  have  much  shorter  missile  range.  Soviets 
operate  from  their  own  bases  and  hence  have 
less  subs  deployed. 

Strategic  submarines  are.  and  I  think 
it  is  generally  admitted  today,  the  most, 
i,ignificant  of  the  strategic  we:ipons,  the 
most  invulnerable.  I  believe  there  is  fairly 
general  agreement  among  the  experts, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  among  Senators, 
that  the  submarines  are  the  most  potent 
oi  the  nuclear  w-eapon  systems 

In  light  of  the  informatirn  1  have  .just 
supplied  how  it  can  be  ar?uert  that  the 
cE-reement  we  have  made  puts  the  United 
Srates  in  an  inferior  position  is  beyond 
my  comprehension. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 

UMd'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  approximately  rj2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor  and  sugge.-.t  the  absence 
ot  a  quorum.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  loll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  treaty  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  the  clerk  will 
read  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  {tico-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein),  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-BalUs- 
tlc-Missile  Svstems  (ABM  Treaty),  signed  in 
Moscow  on  May  26.  1972  (Ex.  L,  92-2). 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  considering  one  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant treaties,  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  treaty. 
to  come  before  this  body  in  a  good  many 
years.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  in- 
terest, so  far  as  I  can  see,  on  the  part  of 
the  membership  to  discuss  the  pending 
business.  I  would  hope  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  treaty,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  for  or  against  it.  would 
come  to  the  floor  and  make  their  views 
known. 

The  treaty  has  been  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  since  July  21;  and  if  my  cal- 
culations are  correct,  that  is  almost  3 
weeks.  The  Senate  is  aware  that  we  have 
a  very  heavy  schedule  and  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  meeting  yesterday  between  the 
leaders  of  both  Houses  and  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  Republican  members 
of  the  Appropriation  Committees  of  both 
Houses,  it  was  agreed  informally  that.  If 
at  all  possible,  we  would  try  to  conclude 
our  business  by  September  30. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  imderstand  why 
a  treaty  of  this  significance,  this  im- 
portance, a  treaty  between  the  two  so- 
called  super  powers  whicli  well  could  be 
the  first  step  on  a  long  journey  toward 
a  degree  of  disarmament,  is  arousing  so 
little  interest  and  is  causing  so  little  de- 
bate at  this  time.  Frankly.  Mr.  President, 
it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  Senate. 

We  have  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  >.  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  the  dean  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  this  body,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont t  Mr.  AiKE.-j  I ,  on  the  floor,  ready  to 
go.  I  know  of  no  reservations  or  under- 
standings which  will  be  offered,  except 
what  I  read  about  in  the  newspaper. 
The  leadership  hns  no  knowledge  at  its 
disposal  of  anj-  which  will  be  offered  to 
this  bill 

The  leadership  was  misled  yesterday 
into  agreeing  that  the  vote  on  the  Nixon- 
Brezlinev  treaty  would  go  over  until 
tomorrow  because  of  certain  factors 
which  were  brought  to  our  attention — 
factors  which  I  learned  just  lately  have 
not  come  to  pass. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
this  is  one  of  the  major  items  on  the  Pres- 
ident's list  of  "must"  legislation.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  President,  pending 
approval  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Nixon-Brezhnev  agreement  and  ap- 
proval by  both  Houses  of  the  interim 
agreement,  had  stated  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  he  hoped  to  enter  phase  2 
of  the  disarmament  negotiations  which 
have  been  going  on  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  for  the  past 
2  years,  next  month — September. 

Fi-ankly.  the  leadership  finds  itself  in 
a  box.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
and  I  speak  not  as  a  Democrat  but  as 
a  Senator,  any  proposal  made  by  any 
President  of  the  United  States  is  at  least 
entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  considera- 
tion by  this  body.  The  Senate  should  not 
find  itself  in  the  situation  which  con- 


fronts it  at  this  time  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  most  vital  treaty. 

I  do  not  intend,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  one  is  ready  to  say  anything,  to  call  a 
recess.  We  will  just  have  to  stand  here, 
twiddling  our  thumbs,  and  wait  for  the 
expiration  of  the  time  limitation,  unless 
those  who  wish  to  offer  amendments  or 
understandings,  or  those -who  wished  to 
speak  on  this  most  important  treaty,  will 
come  to  the  floor  and  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  are  theirs  and  which 
are  the  Senate's  collectively. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
the  time  he  needs. 

Would  it  be  out  of  order  if  we  could 
consider  at  least  that  we  yield  back  the 
unused  time  and  have  a  vote?  I  have  said 
all  I  wish  to  say,  and  unless  there  is 
someone  who  wishes  to  engage  in  debate, 
we  could  yield  back.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
this  unilaterally,  but  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  I  understood,  a 
few  minutes  ago,  had  no  desire  to  say 
anything  further,  and  I  wondered  wheth- 
er we  could  not  shorten  this  up.  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  it.  I  have  heard  of  no 
one  who  intends  to  vote  against  it.  There- 
fore. I  see  no  reason  to  waste  these  2  days 
unless  there  is  some  overriding  reason. 
So  I  wondered  whether  we  could  not  get 
the  leadership  out  of  its  box  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  commitment 
has  been  made.  The  commitment  will 
have  to  be  honored,  unless  those  who  in- 
dicated they  were  going  to  offer  amend- 
ments, undei'standings,  or  reservations, 
if  there  are  any.  or  those  who  have  in- 
dicated they  intend  to  speak  on  the 
Nixon -Brezhnev  treaty,  would  be  willing 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  situa- 
tion which  I  certainly  did  not  anticipate; 
but,  unless  that  can  be  done,  we  will  have 
to  go  through  the  agony  of  wasting  time 
until  we  are  through. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FULBRIGHT).  I  think  that, 
in  general,  we  all  are  for  this  treaty, 
particularly  those  of  us  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  We  had  good  hear- 
ings on  it.  We  studied  it.  We  support  it. 
I  am  wondering  whether  it  would  be  out 
of  order,  therefore,  for  the  leadersliip 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  make  in- 
quiiy  of  those  to  whom  commitments 
were  given,  if  they  would  bear  with  a 
shortening  of  the  time. 

Many  of  us  would  like  to  vote  on  it 
right  now.  in  a  very  few  minutes,  or 
hours.  I  would  strongly  hope  that  the 
Members  to  whom  the  commitments 
were  given  could  be  queried  as  to  wheth- 
er they  would  be  willing  to  bear  with  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  shorten 
the  time,  or  to  yield  back  the  balance  of 
theii"  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  speak  at  about  2  o'clock.  I, 
like  all  other  Senators,  assumed  that 
others  would  be  speaking  now.  I  will  be 
prepared  to  speak  at  2  o'clock,  if  tiiat 
will  help  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Make  it  a  quarter 
after  12.  We  have  nothing  to  do  now. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  I  assumed  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  handled  the  treaty  would  want  to 
have  someone  carrying  the  load  besides 
just  the  chairman  and  that  they  would 
want  to  speak  on  the  treaty.  That  is 
normal  procedure  here.  I  am  making  my 
contribution  by  making  my  speech  and 
my  remarks.  I  think  it  is  not  out  of  line 
to  say  that  I  would  be  prepared  by  that 
time,  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  the  possibility  of  making  his 
remarks  at  about  the  hour  of  1 :30,  rather 
than  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  shall  try  to  make 
every  effort  to  make  it  by  1 :  30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  .  I  am  for  the  treaty  and  the  agree- 
ment. I  believe  that  they  should  be 
voted  on  promptly,  but  if  some  elucida- 
tion is  desired  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  be  prepared  to  speak  at 
1  o'clock.  I  had  not  expected  that  we 
would  need  any  fill-ins  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  do  not  really 
need  any  fill-ins  because  this  is  a  most 
serious  business.  As  I  have  indicated,  it 
is  probably  the  most  important  treaty 
to  come  before  this  body  in  many  dec- 
ades. I  know  of  no  one  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  indicated  he 
wanted  to  speak  on  this  subject.  Evi- 
dently, by  their  unanimous  vote  in  com- 
mittee, they  had  made  their  judgment. 

So,  could  I  inquire  of  the  other  side, 
of  the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  whether  he  knows  of  anyone 
who  wants  to  offer  any  amendments, 
understandings,  or  reservations,  or  what- 
nots? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  one  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  or  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  either, 
has  so  intimated  to  me.  I  note  the  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  that  there 
would  not  be  any  votes  until  tomorrow. 
In  view  of  that,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
aimounce  the  final  vote  for  12:15  tomor- 
row— a.m.  12:15  a.m. — not  p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A.M.?  And  let  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  be  so  advised?  Well, 
I  will  see  what  can  be  done  about  this 
commitment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  had  no  word  from 
anyone  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 
had  any  desire  to  speak  on  the  treaty, 
or  to  offer  any  reservations,  or  any  un- 
derstandings, or  anything  else. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  might  also  add,  as  I  have 
already  stated  this  morning,  that  every 
word  of  testimony  from  the  administra- 
tion, the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  in  favor  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  remarks  prepared  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  give  verbally  but  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  on  the  treaty  and  the 
interim  agreement.  If  it  would  be  of  any 
assistance,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time.  If  I  give  the  entire 
matter,  it  would  probably  take  as  much 
as  2  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  want 
Senators  just  to  talk  for  the  purpose  of 
fiUing  up  space  and  taking  up  time. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  the  effort 
that  has  gone  into  this  has  taken  weeks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
indicated,  if  I  heard  him  correctly,  that 
it  was  his  intention 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  insert  the  matter  in 
the  Record.  I  do  not  enjoy  speaking  to 
an  empty  Chamber,  either. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  will  be  here  at  1 
p.m.  I  have  no  idea  how  much  time  he 
will  take. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  he  is  here  at  1 
o'clock,  that  will  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  talking  at  that  time,  or 
coming  in  at  1:30.  But  he  could  follow 
Senator  Buckley  and  that  would  keep 
the  cadence  going. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  correctly,  he  will 
speak  on  the  bill  at  the  present  time; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  1  p.m. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  1  p.m. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  be  willing  to  yield  me  1  hour 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
hour  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  20  minutes  after  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  finished. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
after  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  fin- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  in 
commending  the  President  for  his  bold 
diplomatic  initiatives  in  the  last  year. 
He  has  demonstrated  resourcefulness  in 
coping  with  the  changing  strategic  con- 
ditions. This  resourcefulness  has  pro- 
duced the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  interim 
agreement,  which  we  are  considering. 

I  intend  to  support  both  the  treaty  and 
the  agreement.  I  am  cosponsoring  an 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241,  the  resolution  of  congressional  sup- 
port for  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Of- 
fensive Weapons,  along  with  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson). 

This  language  addresses  three  matters. 

First,  it  endorses  the  objective  of 
equaUty  in  the  limits  to  be  negotiated  in 
the  second  phase  of  SALT.  It  urges  gen- 
eral application  of  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity that  underlies  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Second,  the  amendment  stipulates  that 
any  Soviet  action  or  deployment  endan- 
gering the  strategic  deterrent  forces  of 
the  United  States  would  be  contrary  to 
our  supreme  national  interests. 

Third,  the  amendment  expresses  the 
view  of  Congress  that  pending  a  more 
comprehensive  and  permanent  agree- 
ment, and  in  order  to  facilitate  acliieving 
such  an  agreement,  the  United  States 
should  maintain  a  soimd  national  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  and 
modernization    relevant    to   a   prudent 


strategic  posture.  This  language  is  not 
directed  at  any  specific  procurement 
item. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  con- 
stitutes a  constructive  exercise  of  con- 
gressional responsibility  in  helping  set 
basic  policy  for  this  Nation.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  appropriate  moment  for  Con- 
gress to  express  itself. 

The  world  remains  dangerous  and  we 
have  just  begim  the  complicated  process 
of  controlling  strategic  weapons.  No  one 
believes  that  the  results  of  the  first  pha.'^e 
of  SALT  are  perfect.  Everyone  looks  up- 
on these  as  first  steps  toward  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  satisfactory  agree- 
ments. Thus  today  I  want  to  examine 
where  we  stand,  and  what  concern's  I 
have  about  our  current  situation.  I  :im 
primarily  concerned  about  two  things: 
First,  the  strategic  imbalance  that  deter- 
mined our  bargaining  positions;  and 
second,  a  seeming  incoherence  in  the 
argument  currently  being  advanced  to 
explain  the  agreements  and  guide  our 
defense  policies  in  the  future. 

It  is  especially  important  that  we  be 
clear  al>out  what  the  agreements  involve, 
how  we  got  to  the  position  that  produced 
the  agreements,  and  where  we  go  from 
here.  In  the  following  remarks  I  shall  use 
the  term  "strategic  weapons"  to  mean 
offensive  missiles  capable  of  delivermg 
nuclear  warheads  at  intercontinental 
distances,  and  defensive  missiles  capable 
of  intercepting  and  destroying  such  of- 
fensive missiles  in  flight. 

CRITERIA  FOn  J  UDCING  ARMS  AGREEMENTS 

Every  American  supports  the  principle 
of  arms  control.  Everyone  hopes  that 
someday  the  world  will  achieve  real  arms 
reductions.  Our  minimal  goal  should  be 
arms  agreements  that  satisfy  these  thr-^e 
criteria. 

They  should  not  be  destabilizing  in  the 
sense  that  they  leave  either  side  with 
political-strategic  options  that  might  en- 
courage dangerous  behavior  in  a  crisis. 

They  should  not  be  destabilizing  in  the 
sense  that  they  fuel  arms  races  in  the 
areas  not  covered  by  agreements. 

They  should  not  increase  the  net  cost 
of  national  defense,  unless  they  contrib- 
ute dramatically  to  the  stability  of  the 
strategic  balance. 

With  these  criteria  in  mind  let  us  be 
very  clear  about  what  these  agreements 
do  and  what  they  do  not  do. 

These  agreements  do  not  "freeze"  the 
arms  race,  at  least  not  in  any  meaning  of 
the  word  "freeze"  that  I  find  intelligible. 

On  the  contrary,  stated  with  regard  to 
U.S.  security,  these  agreements  could 
seem  to  mandate  an  arms  race.  That  is 
what  some  persons  are  saying.  Granted, 
this  would  be  a  slightly  "hedged  in"  arms 
race.  But  there  is  plenty  of  room  between 
the  hedges  for  a  colossally  expensive 
race. 

ARE  THESE  DISARMAMENT  AGREEMENTS? 

These  agreements  are  not  disarm- 
ament agreements.  They  do  not  require 
the  dismantling  of  any  operational  weap- 
ons system,  not  even  the  small  and  ob- 
solete Soviet  SS-7's  and  SS-8's.  The  only 
dismantling  they  require  is  by  us — the 
partially  completed  Montana  ABM  site — 
which  leaves  us  with  a  useless  remnant  of 
an  ABM  system. 
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DO    THESE    AGREEMENTS    OtIARANTEE 
BUDCETAKY    SAVINGS? 


These  agreements  do  not  promise 
budgetary  savings.  Indeed,  some  persons 
in  the  administration  argue  that  the 
agreements  are  unacceptable  \mless  ac- 
companied by  several  accelerated — and 
expensive— defense  programs.  Granted, 
at  other  times  other  persons  in  the  ad- 
ministration seem  to  argue  another  doc- 
trine. But  however  that  may  be,  the 
unadorned  truth  is  that  strategic 
forces— those  affected  by  the  agree- 
ments—involve onb'  $8.8  billion,  or  about 
9  percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  defense 
budget,  so  the  agreements  could  not  be 
expected  to  bring  about  great  savings. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  they  will  actually 
provoke  great  spending. 

This  is  a  crucial  question  because  these 
agreements  may  have  the  effect  of  limit- 
ing competition  in  the  least  expensive 
weapons  categories  and  focusing  com- 
petition on  the  most  expensive  weapons 
categories. 

THE    INTEBIM    AGREEMENT 

There  are  three  crucial  facts  about  the 
Interim  Agreement. 

First.  In  those  areas  in  which  the 
Soviet  Union  is  superior,  the  agreement 
guarantees  the  existing  superiority.  They 
have  more  ICBMs.  They  have  bigger 
ICBM's — SS-9"s.  They  plan  to  replace 
some  large  ICBM's  with  their  new  extra- 
large  ICBM,  what  I  shall  call  the  SS-9- 
plus.  We  have  nothing  comparable  to 
either  the  SS-9  or  SS-9-plus.  The  agree- 
ment commits  us  to  accepting  the  So- 
viet Union's  numerical  superiority  in 
these  categories.  And  nothing  in  the 
agreement  stands  in  the  way  of  Soviet 
plans  to  upgrade  from  the  large — SS-9 — 
to  the  extra-large— SS-9-plus— missiles. 

Second.  As  regards  the  most  important 
area  in  which  we  enjoy  superiority- 
multiple  warheads — the  agreement  does 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
surpassing  us.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union  can  master 
MIRV  technology  soon.  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
intends  to  master  and  implement  that 
technology.  Indeed,  why  else  did  the  So- 
viet Union  adamantly  refuse  to  include 
in  the  agreement  a  limitation  on  multi- 
ple warheads  or  multiply  independently 
targeted  warheads,  either  one. 

The  crucial  point  is  this.  Because  of 
our  current  temporary  advantage  in 
multiple  warhead  technology  we  have 
a  superior  number  of  deliverable  war- 
heads. But  the  agreement  does  nothing 
to  prevent  or  discourage  the  Soviet  Union 
from  surpassing  us. 

Third.  With  regard  to  the  other  area 
in  which  we  now  are  superior — the  num- 
ber of  submarine-based  missiles — the 
agreement  includes  a  puzzling  provision 
which  permits  the  Soviet  Union  to  not 
only  surpass  us  in  numbers  of  Yankee- 
class  nuclear  submarines,  but  to  achieve 
a  superiority  of  about  a  third.  The  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  insisted  on  this 
provision  is  convincing  evidence  that 
they  intend  to  exercise  the  right  it 
confers. 

MIRV'S   AND    THE    MATTER    OF    "MERE    NUMBERS" 

There  are  those  who  say  that  one 
should  not  have  anxieties  about  "mere 


numbers."  They  say  that  "numbers  do 
not  matter."  To  me.  this  is  irresponsible. 
Obviously  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  1.618 
ICBM's  and  we  had.  say  500,  those  num- 
bers would  matter  very  much.  I  must 
say  that  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
numbers  did  matter  very  much.  It  is 
surpassingly  odd  for  these  agreements 
to  be  praised  by  persons  who  say  that 
"numbers  do  not  matter."  These  agree- 
ments are  all  about  numbers.  Thus 
either  numbers  matter,  or  these  agree- 
ments do  not. 

The  most  that  anyone  can  argue  rea- 
sonably is  that  these  numbers — the  de- 
ficiencies we  are  stuck  with — are  not  in- 
tolerable. What  one  hears  most  fre- 
quently is  the  suggestion  that  these  num- 
bers are  not  intolerable  because  they  are 
more  tolerable  than  the  numbers  that 
would  have  confronted  us  at  any  point 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  It  is  said  that 
the  agreements  are  good  if  only  because 
they  have  brought  the  Soviet  strategic 
weapons  momentum  to  a  screeching  halt. 
There  is  no  sense  in  which  this  is  true. 
There  is  one  sense  in  which  it  is  cer- 
tainly false,  and  another  sense  in  which 
it  is  probably  false. 

It  is  certainly  false  in  light  of  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  Soviet  Union  will  deploy 
MIRVs  and  upgrade  its  land  and  sea- 
based  missile  capabilities.  It  is  probably 
false  in  the  sense  that  it  implies— and, 
frankly,  those  who  make  this  argument 
do  not  merely  imply  this — they  assert 
it — that,  in  the  absence  of  these  agree- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
pushed  ahead  rapidly  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  new  large 
ICBMs.  This  conclusion  is  not  self- 
evidently  true.  There  is  a  paucity  of  evi- 
dence to  support  it — unless  one  accepts 
as  "evidence"  a  simple  extrapolation  into 
the  indefinite  future  of  Soviet  behavior 
in  the  recent  past,  particularly  during 
the  30  months  of  the  SALT  negotiations. 
Actually  an  extrapolation  from  the  last 
12  months  would  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  prior  to  these  agreements,  the  So- 
viet Union  had  begun  at  least  a  "slow- 
down" of  ICBM  deployment.  Of  course, 
any  extrapolation  has  the  charm  of  sim- 
plicity—and a  corresponding  implausi- 
biUty. 

The  truth  is  less  comforting  than  the 
extrapolation.  The  ti-uth  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  suppositious  halting  of  hy- 
pothetical Soviet  deployments.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  very  little 
reason  to  add  more  large  ICBM  sites  to 
their  current  lopsided  advantage  in  ICBM 
sites.  That  would  not  make  militarj-  sense. 
What  would  make  sense  would  be  for 
them  now  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
improving  the  capabilities  of  their  great- 
est missiles.  Now  is  the  logical  time  for 
them  to  concentrate  particularly  on  com- 
pleting their  perfection  of  a  MIRV  ca- 
pability, and  retrofitting  that  capability 
in  their  cuirent  sites. 

The  Interim  Agreement  doe."  not  im- 
pede this.  On  the  contrary,  the  agree- 
ment and  the  treaty  taken  together  are 
an  incentive  to  do  this.  Now  I  personally 
do  not  think  the  Soviet  Union  needs  any 
incentive  to  do  this;  the  logic  of  their 
strategic  situation  dictates  that  they  do 
this.  That  is  why  I  am  so  skeptical  of 
the  argument  that,  lacking  the  agree- 


ments, they  would  have  plunged  ahead 
with  rapid  new  ICBM  site  construction. 
Thus  I  do  not  think  the  agreements  can 
be  blamed  for  focusing  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's energies  on  technological  refine- 
ments. 

The  agreements  cannot  be  praised  for 
halting  what  was  coming  to  a  halt,  nor 
blamed  for  encouraging  what  needs  no 
encouragement:  that  =s.  the  rapid  Soviet 
development  and  deploying  of  MIPV's. 

When  will  the  Soviet  Union  be  ready 
to  MIRV?  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin 
Laird's  estimate  is  MIRV  flight  tests  in 
6  to  9  months.  Our  chief  negotiator  in 
Moscow,  Dr.  Kissinger,  also  believes  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  MIRV  capa- 
bility very  soon.  Consider  two  state- 
ments from  one  of  his  Moscow  press  con- 
ferences : 

Q.  What  Is  the  prospect  of  their  develop- 
ing a.  MraV? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  You  would  have  to  assume 
that  anything  we  can  do,  they  can  do,  with 
perhaps  some  time. 

Q.  How  many  years? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  I  don't  want  to  speculate  on 
it.  but  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
they  will  develop  a  MIRV  dviring  the  freeze 
period. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger,  on  the  MIRV,  aren't  we 
really,  by  deploying  MIRVs  ourselves  so 
rapidly,  kind  of  forcing  them  or  encourag- 
ing them  into  the  MIRV  business? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  This  is  a  debate  that  has 
been  going  on  for  the  entire  postwsur  period, 
namely,  whether  our  technological  change 
compels  the  Soviet  technological  change,  or 
whether  the  two  technological  changes  are 
not  occurring  somewhat  in  parallel,  and  on 
the  whole,  the  Soviet  Union  will  do  what  it 
is  technologically  capable  of  doing. 

You  remember  the  debate  about  the  hy- 
drogen bomb  in  the  early  1950's  in  which 
one  argument  against  the  hydrogen  bomb 
was  that  if  we  developed  it,  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion would  be  forced  into  following  suit.  As 
matters  developed,  we  exploded  our  bomb  6 
months  before  the  Soviet  Union  did,  making 
it  obvious  that  we  did  not  lead  them  but 
that  they  were  pursuing  a  parallel  evolu- 
tion. 

I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  engaged  in  the  first  step  toward 
MIRV  at  a  time  when  we  have  not  yet  de- 
ployed MIRV,  and  I  would  not,  therefore, 
accept  the  proposition. 

Our  original  estimates  were  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  ready  3  years  ago. 
Thus  the  Soviet  Union  is  already  late. 
How  much  later  they  will  be,  we  do  not 
know.  It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  they 
will  be  MIRVed  within  the  5-year  time 
frame  of  this  agreement.  The  Soviet 
Union  repeatedly  has  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  develop  the  technology  it  needs 
for  military  purposes.  In  fact,  it  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  the  discomfiting 
capacity  for  developing  these  things 
sooner  than  we  had  expected.  Clearly 
it  would  be  folly  to  take  comfort  from 
the  assumption  that  our  monopoly  of 
MIRVs  will  be  long-lived.  These  agree- 
ments shape  the  arms  competition  in 
such  a  way  as  to  virtually  guarantee  that 
our  lead  in  MIRVs — oui-  only  remaining 
lead — will  soon  evaporate. 

And  remember  this:  when  our  mo- 
nopoly ends,  we  will  not  be  left  with  any- 
thing remotely  approximating  parity. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  have  more  and 
bigger  missiles  to  MIRV.  Then  the  pic- 
ture will  be  complete:  the  Soviet  Union 
will  enjoy  superiority  in  every  category 
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of  strategic  weapons  covered  by  these 
agreements— assuming  the  United  States 
does  not  deploy  an  ABM  system  around 
Washington. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    DELIVERABLE    WARHEADS 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
enjoys  an  advantage  in  the  number  of 
warheads  it  has  deployed,  an  advantage 
that  derives  from  our  mastery  of  MIRV 
technology.  One  hears  much  about  the 
relative  importance  of  warhead  numbers 
versus  megatonnage,  a  sterUe  debate  that 
generally  fails  to  relate  either  numbers 
or  megatonnage  to  strategic  objectives. 
The  fact  is  that  both  numbers  and 
size  of  warheads,  along  with  a  third  fac- 
tor, accuracy,  are  important.  Accuracy 
is  perhaps  most  important  of  all.  A  small 
number  of  small  warheads  accurately 
delivered  may  confer  a  much  greater 
military  advantage  than  a  great  number 
of  large  but  inaccurately  delivered  war- 
heads. 

What  concerns  American  defense  plan- 
ners is  that  the  total  megatonnage  of 
the  Soviet  missUe  forces  is  several  times 
our  own,  and  we  must  anticipate  the  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union's  "carrying  ca- 
pacity" will  be  MIRVed  extensively. 
When  this  happens  there  will  not  only 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
Soviet  warheads,  but  they  will  retain 
warheads  sufficiently  large  so  as  to  en- 
able missiles  lacking  great  precision  to 
nevertheless  have  a  considerable  capac- 
ity to  destroy  hardened  military  targets 
such  as  Minuteman  silos.  At  present  the 
United  States  has  approximately  twice 
the  number  of  warheads  the  Soviets 
have,  roughly  5,000  to  2,500  for  them. 
Our  numbers  are  increasing  rapidly  as 
we  deploy  MIRVed  missiles  on  our  sub- 
marines and  slowly  as  we  MIRV  part  of 
the  Minuteman  force.  We  will  eventu- 
ally have  something  approaching  10,000 
warheads  on  land-  and  sea-based  mis- 
siles. Many  of  these  10,000  compare  in 
yield  with  the  earliest  atomic  weapons,  in 
the  low  kilo  ton  range. 

By  contrast,  the  Soviets  could  in  their 
SS-9  silos  alone— some  313  of  them— de- 
ploy some  6,000  warheads,  each  of  which 
would  be  many  times  larger  than  the 
U.S.  equivalent.  If  they  were  to  incorpo- 
rate our  present  technology  in  their  fu- 
ture submarine  force  their  62  Y-class 
boats  could  carry  more  than  10,000  war- 
heads. This  would  still  leave  their  1,100 
other  missiles  for  MIRVing.  While  spec- 
ulation on  exact  totals  is  idle,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  arrive  at  a  Soviet  figure  on 
the  order  of  35,000  to  40,000  plus— many 
of  them  larger  than  ours,  and  therefore 
lethal  even  if  delivered  with  less  accu- 
racy. 

ABM    AND    THE    V.S.    TRIAD 

For  two  decades  the  security  of  the 
United  States  has  rested  on  our  triad  of 
long-range  bombers,  land-based  ICBM's, 
and  missile-firing  submarines.  How  does 
this  triad  stand  in  light  of  the  lapse  in 
our  defense  effort  over  the  last  decade, 
and  in  light  of  the  Moscow  agreements 
that  were — it  is  claimed — dictated  by 
that  lapse?  In  the  event  of  a  determined 
Soviet  first  strike  today  our  triad  prob- 
ably would  be  able  to  provide  an  ac- 
ceptable retaliatory  capacity.  Whether  it 
will  in  1977— the  time  frame  of  the  agree- 
ment— is  another  matter. 


Of  course,  if  the  Soviet  Union  launches 
missiles  at  the  United  States,  an  Ameri- 
can President  could  give  the  order  to  re- 
taliate immediately.  That  is,  he  can  give 
the  order  to  "empty  the  silos"  as  soon 
as  our  warning  systems  confirm  the  ap- 
proach of  offensive  missiles.  This  is  one 
way  to  cope  with  the  guaranteed  vul- 
nerability of  our  virtually  undefended 
land-based  missiles.  But,  then,  this  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  dilemma  no  Presi- 
dent should  face,  and  I  underscore  these 
words  very  strongly.  Indeed,  President 
Nixon  defended — wisely,  in  my  judg- 
ment— the  ABM  system,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  defending  some  offensive  mis- 
siles, precisely  on  the  ground  that  such 
defense  would  insure  that  no  President 
would  find  himself  in  a  position  where 
his  only  option  would  be  to  "empty  the 
silos"  in  response  to  accident-prone 
electronic  warnings. 

Now  I,  for  one,  do  not  expect  this  to 
happen.  But  the  fact  that  such  a  scenario 
is  plausible  makes  it  important.  This  is 
so  because  in  some  future  confronta- 
tion—over Cuba  or  Berlin  or  the  Middle 
East — an  American  President  will  under- 
stand our  vulnerability  and  the  Soviet 
leaders  will  know  that  the  American 
President  understands  it.  So  when  the 
showdown  occurs,  the  American  Presi- 
dent will  be  the  man  facing  the  most 
grim  and  restricting  options.  It  is  wise 
to  remember  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  the  United  States 
enjoyed  an  approximately  6  to  1  stra- 
tegic superiority.  It  is  certain  that  that 
superiority  was  crucial  in  successful 
resolution  of  that  crisis. 

THE    ABM    TREATY 

In  terms  of  "throwweight" — and  this 
is  a  word  of  art — the  warhead  tonnage 
that  can  be  delivered  intercontinental 
distances— the  Soviet  advantage  today  is 
between  4-to-l  and  5-to-l.  This  is  not 
intolerable  until  the  Soviet  Union 
MIRVs  its  mLssiles.  Until  then  the  So- 
viet Union's  monster  missiles  are  not  as 
ominous  as  the  numbers  might  make 
them  appear.  This  is  so  l)ecause  it  does 
not  make  much  military  sense  to  hurl 
a  25-  or  50-megaton  warhead.  Such  war- 
heads are  useful  as  "terror"  weapons: 
they  can  devastate  cities.  But  much 
smaller  weapons  also  can  do  that.  And 
a  25-  to  50-megaton  warhead,  with  the 
kind  of  accuracy  the  Soviet  Union  will 
soon  have,  would  be  an  inefficient  way 
to  destroy  a  "hardened"  ICBM  sit€.  And 
that  is  the  rub  and  the  point  of  this 
whole  matter.  The  giant  Soviet  missiles 
make  no  military  sense — unless  and  imtil 
they  are  MIRVed. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  invested  so  heavily  in  these  huge 
missiles  is  convincing  proof  that  it  looks 
forward  to  achieving  a  sophisticated 
MIRV  capability.  When  it  does,  it  will 
have  an  awesome  strategic  advantage.  I 
am  wary  of  citing  figrires  of  these  sensi- 
tive matters.  Of  course  the  exact  figures 
are,  and  must  be,  classified.  But  on  the 
basis  of  authoritative  published  sources, 
one  can  arrive  at  a  reasonably  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  growing  Soviet  threat.  The 
SS-9  ix)ssibly  can  throw  6  MIRVs  in 
excess  of  1  megaton  apiece.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  SS-9-plus  can  deliver 
upward  of  20  MIRVs  in  excess  of  half 


a  megaton  apiece.  In  contrast,  one  of 
our  Minutemen  can  deliver  only  three 
MIRVs  with  a  combined  total  of  about 
1  megaton.  Clearly  the  SS-9  and  the 
SS-9-plus  when  MIRVed,  and  made  as 
accurate  as  our  missiles  are  now,  will 
be  devastatingly  effective  at  kiUmg 
"hardened"  but  undefended  ICBM  silos. 
Given  that  fact,  it  should  be  clear  why 
I  have  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  aban- 
doning the  defense  of  our  land-based 
offensive  capability. 

Does  the  treaty  commit  us  to  aban- 
doning that  defense?  It  does  not  do  this 
explicitly  and  officially.  But  that  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  treaty.  This  is  so  for 
three  reasons. 

First,  the  treaty  does  not  permit  an 
effective  defense  of  even  a  single  ICBM 
field.  The  100  interceptors  will  not  suffice 
to  protect  the  Grand  Forks  complex  from 
even  a  relatively  modest  effort  to  knock 
it  out.  And  defense  of  a  single  ICBM  field 
would  not  constitute  a  u.seful  missile  de- 
fense plan. 

Second,  support  for  even  ongoing  re- 
search and  development  on  defensive  sys- 
tems will  be  hard  to  get  from  Congress. 
Support  in  Congress  for  missile  defen.'^e 
has  been  consistent,  but  it  also  has  been 
consistently  shallow  and  fragile.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  going  to  be  verj'  difficult 
to  get  support  for  research  and  develop- 
ment in  weapons  systems  that  are  illegal. 
I  assume  this  fact  was  considered  before 
the  Moscow  summit.  We  will  not  be  able 
to  avoid  facing  this  fact  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Third,  the  proposed  treaty  fairly  radi- 
ates the  principle  that  it  is  a  positive 
good  to  have  undefended  missiles. 

This  administration  has  only  recently 
been  converted  to  that  principle.  Just  4 
months  ago.  in  his  most  recent  posture 
statement.  Secretary  Laird  said  this: 

With  significant  qualitative  improvements 
in  Soviet  ICBM's  even  without  Increases  in 
the  number  of  Soviet  ICBM's.  the  postulated 
threat  to  Minuteman  in  the  last  half  of  the 
1970s  could  grow  to  a  level  beyond  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  four-site  Safeguard  defense 
of  Minuteman. 

Clearly  Secretary  Laird,  at  the  time  of 
this  statement,  had  not  been  convinced 
that  missile  defense  is  dispensible. 

Until  very  recently  the  official  doctrine 
of  the  administration  was  that  missile 
defense  is  stabilizing  and  cost-effective. 
The  doctrine  recognized  that  missile  de- 
fense enables  either  party  to  offset — with 
relative  ease  and  relatively  small  ex- 
pense—any increased  offensive  missile 
deployments  by  the  other  party,  and  be- 
cause missile  defense  as  distinct  from 
population  defense  diminished  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  first  strike  capability.  I  be- 
lieve that  doctrine  was  wise.  But  evi- 
dently the  new  official  doctrine  that  the 
United  States  should  rest  its  deterrent 
on  the  assumption  that  the  survival  of 
our  land-based  force  is  unnecessary  to 
our  security,  and  that  the  "guaranteed 
vulnerability"  of  that  force  is  not  de- 
stabilizing. 

The  goal  is  "strategic  sufficiency."  The 
question  is,  sufficient  for  what?  Today's 
answer  is:  sufficient  to  guarantee  our 
ability  to  receive  a  first  strike  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  still  be  able  to  inflict 
hideous  carnage  on  the  Soviet  civilian 
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population.  In  short,  today's  doctrine  is 
a  version  of  that  which  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  enimciated, 
more  than  a  decade  ago — the  doctrine  of 
'mutual  assured  destruction" — MAD. 
This  is,  perhaps,  perversely  appropriate 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  main  thrust 
of  the  argument  for  the  agreements  is 
that  because  of  policies  initiated  in  the 
McNamara  years,  we  had  no  choice  but 
to  accept  these  treaties  and  the  MAD 
doctrine. 

I  do  not  think  that  MAD  is  a  stabiliz- 
ing strategy.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a 
strategy  which  allows  the  President  more 
than  one  option  in  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion. This,  in  turn,  would  then  involve 
acceptance  of  a  doctrine  that  Is  morally 
deplorable  and  politically  unconvincing — 
the  doctrine  that  the  United  States 
should  base  its  deterrent  on  its  willing- 
ness to  slaughter  vast  numbers  of  un- 
protected Soviet  civilians. 

Given  the  fact  that  we  have  clearly 
accepted  the  early  1960s  MAD  doctrine, 
I  was  startled  to  read  the  following  ex- 
change in  one  of  Dr.  Kissinger's  Moscow 
press  conferences : 

Dr.  Kissinger,  Anibas-sador  Smlih  raised 
the  point  ot  this  being  the  first  time  where 
each  side  ha.s  acknowledged  or  deliberately 
allowed  itself  to  remain  vulnerable  to  attack 
by  the  other  side  and  talked  about  psy- 
chological and  political  ramifications. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  address  yourself  to 
that? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Well,  to  the  extent  that 
neither  side  Is  a  territorial  defense.  It  Is.  of 
course,  vulnerable,  and  to  the  extent  that 
neither  side  can  destroy  the  retaliatory  force 
of  its  opponent  enough  to  prevent  a  coun- 
terattack on  its  population.  It  remains  vvtl- 
nerable. 

The  implications  of  this  are  what  they  have 
always  been  over  the  last  5  years,  because 
both  sides  are  now  vulnerable  to  each  other 
and,  therefore,  the  simplistic  notion  of  the 
early  1960's  which  measured  deterrent  by 
the  amount  of  civilian  carnage  that  could  be 
Inflicted  by  one  side  on  the  other  were  al- 
ways WTong;  hence,  to  consider  the  mass 
u.-^e  of  nuclear  weapons  in  terms  of  the  de- 
struction of  civilian  populations,  one  faces  a 
political  Impossibility,  not  to  speak  of  a 
moral    Impossibility, 

I  agree  with  this.  I  have  agreed  for 
several  years.  I  have  supported  the  poli- 
cies designed  to  support  another,  more 
prudent  and  palatable  doctrine.  But  I 
think  the  doctrine  I  supported — that  in- 
volving the  defense  of  missiles — has  been 
scrapped.  It  has  been  replaced  by  a  doc- 
trine which  has  one  merit :  it  is  consistent 
with  the  capability  that  exists  vis-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
bargains  struck  in  Moscow. 

■WHXRE    WB    STAND   TODAY 

The  treaty  will  prevent  us  from  giving 
meaningful  protection  to  any  of  our 
land-based  missiles.  The  Interim  Agree- 
ment will  prevent  us  from  "going  to  sea" 
with  significant  numbers  of  additional 
missiles.  We  can  improve  the  quality  of 
our  sea-based  missile  systems  by  pur- 
chasing Trident.  In  addition,  we  can 
upgrade  the  bomber  component  of  our 
triad  by  purchasing  the  B-1  system.  But 
Congress  may  be  increasingly  balky 
until  the  administration  gets  its  signals 
straight  concerning  the  usefulness  of  a 
"qualitative  edge"  over  our  rivals,  and 
concerning  what  we  have  to  fear  from 


any  "qualitative  edge  "  ovir  rivals  might 
have  over  us. 

ABOUT    DISMANTLINGS 

Some  persons  are  pleased  about  the 
fact  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Interim 
Agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  is  almost 
certainly  going  to  dismantle  its  SS-Ts 
and  SS-8's.  These  persons  say  that  this 
is  an  historic  breakthrough  because,  for 
the  first  time,  a  weapons  system  is  ac- 
tually being  reduced.  But  this  pleasui'e 
is  mistaken,  for  two  reasons: 

First.  The  agreement  does  not  force 
the  Soviet  Union  to  dismantle  anything. 
It  allows  them  to  ride  bicycles  for  Rolls 
Royces.  That  is,  it  allows  the  Soviet 
Union  to  "trade  in"  its  most  obsolete 
and  vulnerable  missiles — the  SS-7's  and 
SS-8's — on  a  1-for-l  basis — for  its  most 
modem — as  yet  unbuilt — submarine 
launchers. 

Second.  What  oiu"  negotiators  "won" 
for  us  is  the  right  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  around  Washington.  Yet  Con- 
gress already  has  expressed  its  imwill- 
ingless  to  do  this,  and  our  negotiators 
were  told — repeatedly — that  it  is  very, 
very  unlikely  that  Congress  will  ever 
approve  such  a  system.  What  our 
negotiators  gave  in  return  for  this  non- 
achievement  was,  at  the  very  least,  the 
Malmstrom  ABM  site  in  Montana.  That 
is,  having  won  on  paper  an  ABM  system 
which  cannot — and  should  not — be  won 
in  Congress,  our  negotiators  gave  up  an 
ABM  system  which  Congress  had  ap- 
proved and  into  which  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  invested  and  which  makes 
good  tactical  sense. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  system  of  100 
interceptors  is  a  useful  instrument  for 
defending  a  "soft"  target.  For  that  rea- 
son I  intend  to  vote  against  deployment 
of  an  ABM  system  around  Washington. 
I  see  no  point  in  going  to  the  great  ex- 
pense of  deploying  such  a  system  when 
the  net  effect  will  be — to  oversimplify  a 
little,  but  only  a  little — to  allow  the  101st 
enemy  reentry  vehicle  to  do  what  the 
fii'st  reentry  vehicle  would  have  done  in 
the  absence  of  the  system. 

In  addition,  I  have  doubts  about  the 
usefulness  of  fiu-ther  fimding  for  the 
Grand  Forks  "hardsite '  ABM  system.  I 
have  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  tiTing 
to  use  100  interceptors  to  defend  an 
ICBM  complex  against  a  Soviet  threat  of 
many  thousands  of  warheads.  I  know 
that  the  Grand  Forks  site  is  over  80  per- 
cent completed.  I  know  it  will  have  some 
military  use  until  Soviet  missiles  are 
MIRVed.  And  I  know  that  some  persons 
think  it  might  make  some  sense  to  com- 
plete this  site  because  it  would  provide 
us  with  a  research  and  development  base, 
and  operational  experience.  This  might 
be  useful  if,  in  the  future,  we  find  that 
the  Soviet  buildup  requires  us  to  abro- 
gate the  treaty  and  expand  our  missile 
defense.  Perhaps  I  will  be  persuaded  that 
the  Grand  Forks  site  has  something  sub- 
stantial to  contribute  to  national  security 
under  the  prevailing  philosophy.  But  I 
will  need  to  be  persuaded. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  an 
ABM  is  an  either /or  issue.  Either  one  fa- 
vors defending  an  entire  nation — popu- 
lation and  missiles — or  one  favors  de- 
fending nothing.  Or,  alternatively,  one 
Is  for  no  defense  of  offensive  mlssUes,  or 


one  is  for  the  total  defense  of  all  such 
missiles.  This  is  not  accurate.  I  have 
never  been  a  supporter  of  a  "thick"  ABM 
defense  suitable  for  protecting  our  popu- 
lation. I  think  it  is  at  least  doubtful  that 
"soft"  targets  like  cities  can  be  defended 
against  ICBMs,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
cost  of  trying  to  do  so  in  this  expansive 
country  would  be  prohibitive.  I  have  been 
a  supporter  of  an  ABM  system  for  the 
protection  of  a  suitable  portion  of  our 
land-based  deterrent.  I  have  supported 
this  for  reasons  of  morality  and  strategy, 
as  outlined  in  the  scenarios,  and  for  rea- 
sons of  economy  that  I  shall  come  to  in  a 
moment. 

SPEAKING  OP  EXPENSES 

All  strategic  weapons  are  expensive. 
These  agreements  do  not  eliminate  the 
need  for  such  weapons.  What  these 
agreements  do  is  freeze  competition  in 
the  least  expensive  kinds  of  amis  and 
encourage — or  mandate — according  to 
some  spokesmen — increased  competition 
in  much  more  expensive  kinds  of  arms. 

For  example,  ICBM  sites  are  expen- 
sive. But  they  are  also  relatively  cheap. 
In  addition,  they  are  frozen.  What  is  un- 
limited, and  much  more  expensive,  is  a 
weapon  such  as  the  B-1  bomber  system. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  we  cannot 
live  with  these  agreements  if  we  have  to 
hve  without  the  B-1. 1  take  that  to  mean 
that  we  need  to  increase  our  offensive 
capability.  But  it  would  be  much  cheap- 
er to  increase  it  with  additional  Min- 
utemen.  In  addition,  one  can  effectively 
increase  one's  offensive  capability  by 
guaranteeing  the  survivability  of  exist- 
ing offensive  missiles. 

Thus,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  can- 
not increase  our  offensive  capability  by 
using  additional  Minutemen  or  ABM's — 
or  a  mixture  of  both. 

On  June  20,  Secretary  Laird  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
if  Congress  did  not  push  ahead  with  new 
offensive  programs,  he  would  advocate 
deploying  ABM's  at  12  sites.  I  do  not 
know  whether  12  sites  would  be  neces- 
sary. But  I  do  know  there  is  a  strong 
case  that  more  ABM  sites  might  be  pref- 
erable— politically  and  economically— 
to  the  kinds  of  arms  programs  which 
Secretary  Laird  says  are  dictated  by  the 
agreements. 

I  shall  be  very  interested  to  see  how 
pending  defense  programs  fare  among 
those  who  have  been  quickest  and  most 
vocal  in  giving  enthusiastic — indeed, 
almost  unreserved — support  for  these 
agreements.  The  agreements  have  been 
praised  imstintingly — on  television,  on 
the  Senate  floor,  wherever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together — by  certain  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  the  most  likely  candi- 
dates for  heroic  duty  in  fighting  for 
those  additional  defense  programs  which 
Secretary  Laird,  for  one,  says  mtist  be 
passed  along  with  the  agreements. 

MATTERS    ON    WHICH    SOMB    LIGHT    SHOULD     BE 
SHED 

I  do  not  want  to  rehearse  the  missile 
numbers  here.  They  are  well  known.  Or, 
to  be  precise,  the  number  of  American 
weapons  Is  well  known  because  we  gave 
the  Soviet  Union  that  number.  We  gave 
the  Soviet  negotiators  the  number  of 
Soviet  missiles.  They  never  confirmed 
those  numbers. 
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Of  course,  neither  I  nor  anyone  else 
can  say  for  sure  how  many  "heavy"  mis- 
.siles  the  Soviet  Union  can  have.  Our 
negotiators  did  not  manage  to  extract 
r  definition  of  a  "heavy"  missile  from 
ihe  Soviet  negotiators.  This  failure 
•nakes  it  hard  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  article  n  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment : 

The  Parties  undertake  not  to  convert 
laud-based  launchers  for  light  ICBMs,  or 
for  ICBMS  of  older  types  deployed  prior  to 
1964.  into  land-based  launchers  for  heavy 
ICBMs  of  types  deployed  after  that  time. 

In  addition,  I  share  the  "regret"  that 
our  negotiators  expressed  on  May  26  con- 
cerning the  unwillingness  of  the  Soviet 
negotiators  to  define  terms.  I  only  hope 
that  we  all  shall  not  come  to  regret  our 
decision  to  give  way  at  the  last  minute 
and  sign  the  agreements  without  know- 
ing quite  what  they  mean.  This  decision 
might  be  considered  evidence  of  an  un- 
seemly haste  to  get  ink  on  parchment. 
Of  course,  the  Soviet  stubbornness  might 
have  resulted  from  a  Soviet  conviction 
th?.t  we  were  excessively  anxious  to  sign 
the  agreements  at  the  Summit. 

This  is  only  a  speculation.  But  the  So- 
viet stubbornness,  and  the  success  it 
brought,  is  a  fact.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  to 
figure  out  why  the  Soviet  Union  was  so 
adamant  about  not  defining  a  "heavy" 
missile. 

BFBTHING    SUBMARINES 

So  I  will  not  tarry  over  definitions 
which  oiu-  negotiators  did  not  tarry 
over.  Rather,  I  will  note  yet  another  area 
mentioned  by  the  U.S.  negotiators  in 
another  somewhat  plaintive  unilateral 
statement  accompanying  the  interim 
agreement.  I  refer  to  item  "C"  from  May 
20: 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  Importance  that 
the  United  States  attaches  to  the  provisions 
of  article  V.  Including  in  particular  their 
application  to  fitting  out  or  berthing  sul)- 
marlnes. 

What  our  negotiators  were  unhappy 
about  was  the  Soviet  Unions  refusal  to 
commit  itself  to  facilitating  verification 
concerning  construction  or  modification 
of  submaiines.  This  raises  questions 
about  three  things:  Why  we  thought  this 
was  important,  why  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
fused to  comply,  and  why  we  yielded. 

I  confess  that  this  episode  suggests 
something  alarming.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  not  told  us  how  many  land-based 
launchers  it  has.  The  Soviet  Union  in- 
sists that  we  be  content  with  oiu-  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  numbers.  To  check  for 
the  construction  or  modification  of  silos 
we  can  use  satelUtes  to  sweep  the  en- 
tire Eurasian  land  mass  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Obviously  there  is  room  for  er- 
ror. There  have  been  intelligence  errors 
in  the  past.  Cloud  cover  can  cause  in- 
formation problems.  There  is  less  room 
for  error  regarding  the  construction  or 
modification  of  submarines.  These  opera- 
tions can  only  be  performed  in  a  few 
well-known  facilities.  Therefore  it  Is  un- 
fortunate that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not 
satisfy  our  negotiators  with  regard  to 
covered  submarine  berths.  I  cannot  but 
wonder  why  the  Soviet  Union  is  reluctant 
to  guarantee  easy  satellite  verification 
of  actions  regarding  submarines. 
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LAND- MISSILE     ICBM     LAUNCHERS 

I  also  wonder  about  another  episode 
on  the  busy  day  of  May  20.  On  that  day 
we  made  another  unilateral  statement, 
this  one  concerning  land-mobile  ICBM 
laimchers.  I  carmot  but  wonder  about 
four  matters:  Why  we  thought  it  impor- 
tant to  limit  such  launchers,  why  the 
Soviet  Union  refused,  why  we  yielded, 
and  why  we  expect  to  do  better  in  this 
regard  during  SALT  phase  II. 

C-CLASS    SUBMARrN'ES 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment the  Soviets  have  been  permitted  to 
retain  the  22  diesel  powered  submarines 
known  as  G-class  in  addition  to  the  62 
Yankee-class  boats  provided  under  the 
protocol  to  the  same  agreement.  More- 
over, a  carefvil  reading  of  the  text  dis- 
closes— and  Ambassador  Smith  recently 
confirmed  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee — that  the  Soviets  are  free  to 
deploy  additional  submarines  of  this  type 
in  any  number  they  might  wish.  The  G- 
cla'ss  submariner.,  while  diesel  powered, 
carrj'  nuclear  missiles  at  ranges  of  sev- 
eral hundred  miles.  I  confess  that  I  am 
l)uzzled  as  to  why  the  agreement  permits 
the  additional  Soviet  deployment  of  such 
new  boats.  Surely  we  could  have  held 
them  to  no  more  than  their  present  num- 
ber. I  am  not  reassured  by  Ambassador 
Smith's  implied  view  that  these  boats  are 
not  useful  enough  for  the  Soviet  Union 
to  want  to  produce  more  of  them.  The 
obvious  question  occurs:  Why  did  the 
Soviets  press  for  the  freedom  to  deploy 
them  if  they  do  not  intend  to  do  so?  And 
if  we  were  not  pressed  on  this  point,  why 
did  we  agree? 

SILO   i:.:PRovrMFNT 

The  agreement  provides  that  in  the 
course  of  modemizing  the  missile  forces 
the  parties  are  free  to  improve  their  mis- 
sile silos.  There  is  a  stipulation,  however, 
that  in  so  doing  they  must  not  "increase 
significantly"  the  internal  size  of  the 
silos.  This  prohibition  was  included  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  retain- 
ing the  freedom  to  increase  still  further 
the  throw-weight  of  their  forces  by  de- 
ploying larger  missiles  as  "modernized" 
replacement  for  smaller  ones. 

The  term  "significantly  increased"  re- 
mained undefined,  so  the  negotiators  got 
together  and  prepared  an  exchange  of 
comments  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
term  would  mean  that  the  "dimen- 
.'^ions" — not  the  size,  but  the  dimen- 
sions— of  the  silos  would  not  be  increased 
by  more  than  15  percent.  These  words 
are  very  important  in  tliis  whole  matter, 
the  terms  "significantly  increased"  and 
"dimensions." 

Unforttmately,  this  leaves  open  the 
question  of  whether  the  Soviets,  under 
this  definition,  could  increase  the  depth 
and  the  diameter  of  their  silos  by  15  per- 
cent, making  a  total  volume  increase  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50  percent.  The  is- 
sue is  not  a  trivial  one.  A  50-percent  in- 
crease wculd  enable  the  Soviets  to  double 
their  throw-weight,  thus  extending  their 
current  4-  or  5-to-l  ad\'antage  into  a 
potentially  much  greater  one.  Thus  such 
an  Increase  unquestionably  would  be  "sig- 
nificant." As  would  be.  for  that  matter. 
the  Increase  In  SS-U  payloads  with  solid 


fuel  boosters,  an  increase  permitted  with- 
in the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

These  matters  illustrate  the  kind  of 
things  that  suffer  when  negotiations  are 
cai-ried  out  imder  pressing  deadlines. 
These  matters  illustrate  the  kind  of 
things  about  which  our  negotiators  can 
be  especially  attentive  in  the  second 
phase  of  SALT. 

KISSINGER,  LAKD,  AND  THE   "aUALITATIVE  EDGE" 

I  want  to  outline  what  appears  to  be  a 
puzzling  aspect  of  the  defense  doctrines 
which  have  their  ad\ocates  in  the  Go\ - 
ernment. 

I  am  puzzled  by  some  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's statements  about  the  bargains 
struck  in  Moscow. 

Item:  Dr.  Kissinger  said  in  Kiev  that: 

We  wanted  to  see  whether,  as  major  pow- 
ers, we  could  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  llvlug  In  a  period  which  has  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  traditional  diplomacy 
in  tlie  sense  thai  you  are  getting  more  states 
that  are  being  active  but  with  one  Impor- 
tant difference;  In  traditional  diplomacy  t^e 
aim  was  to,  through  an  accumulation  of 
small  advantages,  to  gain  qualitative  edpe 
over  other  countries.  In  the  nuclear  age,  the 
most  dangerous  thing  to  aim  for  is  a  quali- 
tative edge  over  your  major  rivals. 

Comment:  This  is  puzzling  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  other  officials  are  arguing, 
with  mcreasing  desperation,  that  the 
agreements,  far  from  ending  the  arms 
race,  actually  commit  us  to  a  strenuous 
and  expensive  effort  to  make  the  most 
of  our  tenuous  and  dwindling  qualitative 
edge  in  strategic  technology. 

Item:  At  Dr.  Kissingers  Kiev  news 
conference  this  exchange  occurred : 

Q.  Dr.  Ktssingcr.  another  one  of  the  argu- 
ments that  is  made  with  regard  to  the  stra- 
tegic arms  agreement  is  that  It  may  have 
the  effect  of  directing,  or  redirecting  rather, 
the  arms  construction  effort.  What  reason 
is  thers  to  think  this  can  be  controlled? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  This  agreement,  if  It  Is  not 
followed  on  by  other  negotiations,  will,  over 
a  period  of  time,  permit  a  qualitative  rnre 
or  a  race  in  the  weapons  systems  which  are 
not  frozen  by  the  agreement. 

Comment:  Again,  what  arc  we  to  make 
of  those  who  are  arguing  that  these 
agreements  do  not  just  permit  a  qualita- 
tive race,  but  they  require  it  until  SALT 
Phase  I  somehow  improves  our  po.sition? 
I  caimot  but  wonder  if  those  persons  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  congressional  sup- 
port for  such  a  race.  I  wonder  if  otir 
negotiators  carried  a  realistic  assessment 
of  congressional  support  into  the  nego- 
tiating room. 
Item:  Dr.  Kissinger  has  said  that — 
We  attempted  to  conclude  the  S.^LT  nego- 
tiations because  we  do  believe  that  to  put 
the  centr.ll  armaments  of  both  sides  for  the 
first  time  under  agreed  restraint  Is  an  event 
that  transcends  in  Importance  the  technic.il 
significance  of  the  individual  restrictlcns 
that  were  placed  on  various  weapons  s\-s- 
tems. 

Comment:  If  any  fonn  of  restraint  on 
strategic  arms  is  so  transcendently  im- 
portant, then  obviously  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  details.  But 
is  tins  correct?  I  think  not.  The  logic  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  statement  is  puzzling 
because  it  seems  to  suggest  that  It  is 
theoretically  impossible  for  either  side 
to  lose  from  such  agreements.  But  that 
is  wrong  in  theory  and,  alas,  obviously 
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wrong  In  fact.  What  Dr.  Kissinger  dis- 
misses as  "the  technical  significance  of 
the  individual  restrictions"  are  the  very 
stuff  of  which  these  agreements  are 
made.  If  these  technical  matters  do  not 
matter,  then  neither  do  the  agreements. 
Dr.  Kissinger's  statement — about  the 
transcendent  importance  of  agreements 
as  agreements;  about  the  inadvisability 
of  a  qualitative  arms  race;  about  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  have  a  "qualitative 
edge"  in  strategic  weapons— are  puzzling 
in  their  own  right.  They  are  especially 
mystifying  when  placed  next  to  the  re- 
cent statements  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

On  June  6  Secretary  Laird  declared 
that  he  could  not  support  these  agree- 
ments if  Congress  refused  to  support  the 
administration's  new  proposed  funding 
levels  for  Trident  and  the  B-1  bomber. 
He  repeated  this  many  times.  But  Dr. 
Kissinger,  in  the  statements  just  cited, 
\ised  an  argument  that  removes  the 
urgency  from  the  Trident  and  B-1  pro- 
grams. According  to  my  deciphering  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  philosophy  of  the  SALT 
agreements.  Trident  and  the  B-1  may  be 
only  marginally  important,  and  may  be 
"a  most  dangerous  thing  to  aim  for." 
That  is,  they  will  only  promote  what  Dr. 
Kissinger  says  are  irrelevant  to.  or  in- 
imical to  the  diplomacy  of  the  new  era 
that  is  adawning. 

Perhaps  I  am  misconstruing  what  Dr. 
Kissinger  has  said.  Perhaps  I  am  read- 
ing too  much  into  what  Secretary  Laird 
has  said.  Perhaps  there  is  a  synthesizing 
principle  that' makes  all  their  statements 
compatible.  I  hope  so.  But  pending  the 
revelation  of  that  principle  I  remain 
suspicious  that  there  is  a  trace  of  con- 
tusion in  the  air.  This  is  not  confusion 
about  niggling  details— that  is  some  con- 
fusion about  those.  Rather,  the  confu- 
sion concerns  basic  thinking  about  what 
we  should  depend  upon  to  guarantee  our 
national  security." 

If,  as  Dr.  Kissinger  says,  "marginal 
additions  of  power  cannot  be  decisive," 
then  we  cannot  blame  people  for  being 
skeptical  about  the  notion  that  we  should 
spend  vast  sums  for  weapons  improve- 
ments. If  our  programs  are  not  necessary, 
then  it  is  important  that  we  not  squander 
resources  on  them.  If  they  are  necessary, 
the  people  will  support  them.  The  peo- 
ple have  a  fine  record  of  rejecting  inco- 
herent arguments  for  questionable  pro- 
grams. They  also  have  a  fine  record  of 
shouldering  unpleasant  but  necessary 
burdens.  It  is  up  to  the  Government  to 
convince  the  people  that  it  has  a  co- 
herent defense  policy. 

HOW    DID    WE    GET    HERE? 

At  his  June  15  White  House  briefing 
Dr.  Kissinger  described  the  situation 
confronting  the  administration  in  1969: 

Perhaps  most  important  for  the  United 
States,  our  \indisputed  strategic  predomi- 
nence  was  declining  Just  at  a  time  when 
there  was  rising  domestic  resistance  to  mili- 
tary programs,  and  impatience  fur  redistri- 
bution of  resources  from  national  defense  to 
social  demands. 

This  is  a  correct  asses.<;ment  of  the 
situation  in  1969.  Perhaps  it  is  meant  to 
suggest  that  we  negotiated  from  a  posi- 
tion of  weakness.  But  if  that  is  so,  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  it  had  to  be  so. 


This  administration  has  received  all 
the  major  defense  programs  it  has  in- 
sisted upon.  The  American  people  do 
not  enjoy  buying  military  hardware.  But 
they  have  never  proved  unwilling  to  do 
whatever  is  necesary  to  provide  for  their 
security— if  the  political  leaders  have 
explained  the  problems  to  the  people.  If 
our  SALT  negotiators  had  to  bargain 
from  a  position  of  weakness,  then  it  is 
possible  that  we  clio.se  the  wrong  time  to 
negotiate,  or  chose  to  negotiate  the 
wrong  conditions.  The  American  people 
have  never  chosen  to  be  in  a  position  of 
weakness.  > 

The  problem  i.s  not  that  the  American 
people  refused  difficult  requests.  The 
problem  is  that  the  political  leadership— 
primarily  in  the  1960's— failed  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  do  the  necessary 
things.  Obviously  a  dictatorship  like  the 
Soviet  Union  can  extract  whatever  ef- 
forts it  wants  from  its  subjects.  Our 
democracy  must  rely  on  leadership  and 
persuasion.  One  lesson  of  this  is  that  we 
in  the  Senate  must  take  a  more  active 
attentive  interest  in  the  formulation  of 
national  security  jjlanning.  The  time  to 
begin  is  now,  and  the  way  to  begin  is 
with  a  judicious  selection  of  language 
in  the  resolution  we  pass  to  approve  the 
interim  agreement. 

CONCLrSION 

Today  I  have  concentrated  on  enumer- 
ating some  of  the  concerns  I  have  about 
the  agreements.  The  immediate  need  is 
for  clear  thoughts  forcefully  expressed. 
Thomas  Hobbes,  who  earned  an  un- 
fortunate reputation  because  he  thought 
clearly  and  spoke  forcefully  about  un- 
pleasant things,  said  something  we 
should  all  bear  in  mind.  "Covenants 
without  the  sword  are  but  words.'  This  is 
especially  true  regarding  covenants  that 
concern  swords.  Unless  we  are  strong,  the 
covenants  we  are  debating  will  not  be 
obeyed,  and  there  will  be  no  subsequent 
covenants.  Unless  we  are  strong  these 
agreements  v.ill  be  what  James  Madison 
called  "parchment  barriers." 

But  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
as  to  what  shall  constitute  strength  for 
America.  We  are  assured  that  numbers 
are  not  the  kev.  We  are  told  that  a  quali- 
tative edge  is  not  the  key.  The  cumula- 
tive logic  of  tliese  assurances  Ls  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  have  a  lead  in  all 
these  categories,  and  we  stDl  would  be 
sufficiently  strong.  This  is  a  novel  theory 
of  sufficiency  and  one  on  which  I  am  an 
agnostic. 

I  hope  we  in  the  Senate  can  help  dispel 
the  confusion  that  surrounds  these  is- 
sues, and  can  do  so  before  our  negotia- 
tors carry  th^t  confusion  into  the  second 
phase  of  SALT. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  after 
working  for  several  weeks  on  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  joined  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Jackson)  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  resolution  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  committee  resolution, 
to  define  certain  of  our  aims  and  goals 
with  respect  to  the  interim  agreement 
and  what  we  expect  of  our  negotiators. 
Perhaps  it  will  tell  the  Russians,  also, 
what  Congress  expects.  It  is  an  excellent 
example  and  an  excellent  opportunity 
for   Congress   to  exercise  that  part  of 


foreign  policy  about  which  many  have 
been  wailing  for  so  long. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  it  will 
pass.  I  believe  that  it  will. 

The  resolution  I  am  cosponsoring,  to 
express  congressional  approval  of  the 
results  of  SALT  phase  I,  will  provide  con- 
structive guidance  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  matters 
in  this  speech  of  mine  which  many  peo- 
ple will  find  provocative.  Many  who  are 
overwhelmed  at  the  moment  with  a  sense 
of  euphoria  will  not  like  it.  Yet  these 
items  which  I  have  discussed  have  been 
brought  about  and  studied  and  discussed 
and  rediscussed  over  every  bit  of  t.he 
period  since  May  20, 1972. 

While  I  shall  vote  for  both  the  treaty 
and  the  interim  agreement,  I  thought 
it  was  necessary  that  someone  speak  out, 
loudly  and  clearly,  and  try  to  explain  in 
a  rather  simple  way  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  some  of  the  issues  involved 
in  this  very  serious  business. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  be  kind 
enough  to  yield  me  1  minute  on  a  privi- 
leged matter? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  have  1  minute 
left  to  me.  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
vield  to  my  good  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ttjk- 
NEY) .  The  Chair,  as  in  legislative  session, 
lays  before  the  Senate 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  object,  what  is  this?  Has  it  cleared 
this  side? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes.  I  would  request 
a  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  relating  to  the 
planting  of  trees  on  public  forest  grounds. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
have  no  objection. 


ACCELERATION  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  PLANTING  OF  TREES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislative  session,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  13089. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tuk- 
NEY),  as  in  legislative  session,  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13089)  to 
provide  for  acceleration  of  programs  for 
the  planting  of  trees  on  national  forest 
lands  in  need  of  reforestation  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  TAt- 
MADGE,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Aken 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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TRPATY  ON  LIMITATION  OF  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

Mr   JAVITS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr!  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  .^     .  ,..  , 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  only 
20  minutes.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my 
senior  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
understanding  to  be  appended  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification  now  imder  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  understanding. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  of  ratification, 
add  the  following:  "It  Is  the  understanding 
of  the  Senate,  which  undersUndlng  inheres 
In  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  that  a  faUure  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States  to  reach  an  agreement  prior  to  July  1, 
1977,  providing  for  a  more  complete  strategic 
offensive  arms  UnUtatlon  agreement  assuring 
parity  between  the  two  countries  in  their 
respective  strategic  forces,  will  be  considered 
by  the  United  States  to  constitute  an  ex- 
traordinary event  related  to  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  treaty  which  Jeopardizes  the  su- 
preme interests  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  Article  XV  of  the  treaty.'" 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers'  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  the  treaty  an  interim 
agreement  contains  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  official  U.S.  position  with 
reference  to  these  accords : 

In  this  connection,  the  United  States  has 
stressed  the  unique  relationship  between 
limitations  on  oflfensive  and  defensive  stra- 
tegic arms.  This  interrelationship  lends  ex- 
traordinary importance  to  the  undertaking 
in  Article  XI  "to  continue  active  negotia- 
tions for  limitations  on  strategic  offensive 
arms." 

The  special  importance  we  attach  to  this 
relationship  was  reflected  in  the  following 
formal  statement  relating  to  Article  XI, 
which  was  made  by  the  Head  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  on  May  9, 1972: 

The  US  Delegation  has  stressed  the  Impor- 
tance the  US  Government  attaches  to  achiev- 
ing agreement  on  more  complete  limitations 
on  strategic  offensive  arms,  following  agree- 
ment on  an  ABM  Treaty  and  on  an  Interim 
Agreement  on  certain  measures  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  strategic  oflfensive  arms. 
The  US  Delegation  believes  that  an  objective 
of  the  follow-on  negotiations  should  be  to 
constrain  and  reduce  on  a  long-term  basis 
threats  to  the  stu'vivablllty  of  our  respective 
strategic  retaliatory  forces.  The  USSR  Dele- 
gation has  also  Indicated  that  the  objectives 
of  SALT  would  remain  unfulflUed  without 
the  achievement  of  an  agreement  providing 
for  more  complete  limitations  on  strategic 
ofTensive  arms.  Both  sides  recognize  that  the 
Initial  agreements  would  be  steps  toward  the 
achievement  of  more  complete  limitations  on 
strategic  arms.  If  an  agreement  providing  for 
more  complete  strategic  offensive  arms  limi- 
tations were  not  achieved  within  five  years. 
US  supreme  interests  could  be  jeopardized. 
Should  that  occur,  it  would  constitute  a 
basis  for  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  US  does  not  wish  to  see  such  a  situa- 
tion occur,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  USSR 
does.  It  is  because  we  wish  to  prevent  such  a 
situation  that  we  emphasize  the  Importance 
the  US  Government  attaches  to  achievement 
of  more  complete  limitations  on  strategic 
offensive  arms.  The  US  Executive  will  Inform 
the  Congress.  In  connection  with  Congres- 


sional consideration  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  Interim  Agreement,  of  this  statement  of 
the  US  position. 

Mr.  President,  in  brief,  tlie  purpose  of 
ray  understandiJig  is  to  incorporate  in 
the  resolution  of  ratification  tliis  state- 
ment of  the  U.S.  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  yield  the  floor 
to  my  senior  colleague.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  his  courtesy  in  allowing 
me  to  proceed.  And  if  I  may,  I  will  re- 
turn to  the  argument  in  support  of  the 
miderstanding  following  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  has  called  up 
his  understanding  and  he  has  2  hours 
under  the  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
would  the  Senator  mind  charging  the 
time  to  himself? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  se- 
nior Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  SALT 
treaty  and  interim  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  properly  are  regarded  as 
historic.  The  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  have  already,  I  am 
sure,  explained  the  individual  provisions. 
However,  Mr.  President,  what  is  happen- 
ing now  in  the  understanding  and  the 
amendment  which  are  being  intro- 
duced— one  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  the  other,  of 
which  we  have  already  had  notice,  from 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott)  ,  impinge  on  very  critical  points 
by  Dr.  Kissinger,  speaking  for  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  congressional  briefing  at  the 
White  House  on  Jime  15,  1972. 

Dr.  Kissinger  said  at  that  time: 

Thus  the  deepest  question  we  ask  Is  not 
whether  we  can  trust  the  Soviets,  but  wheth- 
er we  can  trust  ourselves.  Some  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  agreements  not 
because  they  object  to  their  terms,  but  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  the  euphoria  that 
these  agreements  might  produce. 

But  surely  we  cannot  be  asked  to  main- 
tain unavoidable  tension  Just  to  carry  out 
programs  which  our  national  survival  should 
dictate  In  any  event.  We  must  not  develop  a 
national  psychology  by  which  we  can  act  only 
on  the  basis  of  what  we  are  against  and  not 
on  what  we  are  for. 

Mr.  Piesident,  it  sti-ikes  me  that  is  ex- 
actly what  may  be  happening  in  respect 
of  these  highly  desirable  agreements 
which  are  pending  before  the  Senate.  In 
the  amendment  and  the  "understand- 
ing," we  are  immediately  summoning  up 
our  fears  and  having  no  faith  in  our 
strengths.  Already,  before  the  agreements 
have  been  ratified,  we  would  have  begun 
to  notify  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  do  not 
trust  them  or  oui-selves. 

This  is  hardly  a  framework  in  which 
to  approve  agreements  which  are  so  por- 
tentous for  the  future.  I  would  be  gravely 
concerned,  if  I  felt  that  way  myself,  about 
voting  for  their  approval.  From  what  Dr. 
Kissinger  has  told  us,  and  from  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  others  have  said 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
I  am  convinced  these  are  excellent  agree- 
ments very  much  in  the  interests  of  our 
national  security. 

I  do  not  base  my  approval  of  the 
treaty  and  the  agreements  upon  "trust" 


in  the  benign  motives  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  one  is  asked  to  do  that.  Wliat 
I  do  base  it  on  is  Dr.  Kissingers  assur- 
ance that  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
the  agreements  will  be  complied  with  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  do  so.  And  that  is  the  only  faith  ol 
which  I  speak.  So,  referring  sjjecifically 
to  the  interim  agreement,  we  must  take 
the  agreement  for  wliat  it  is  and  as  it  is. 
To  that  extent,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
must  assume — because  tliis  is  in  relation 
to  a  treaty  which  the  Soviet  Union  made 
with  us — that  the  agreement  will  be 
complied  with.  We  cannot  at  one  and 
the  same  time  approve  the  agreement 
and  plan  to  act  on  the  theory  that  the 
agreement  will  be  breached.  We  also 
ought  not  to  approve  the  agreement  in 
such  a  way  which  says  tliat  we  really 
distrust  the  agreement,  or  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  agreement  which  safeguaids 
our  national  security.  I  have  serious 
problems  with  Senator  Jackson's  amend- 
ment in  this  very  regard. 

If  tlie  agreement  in  itself,  in  compli- 
ance with  its  terms,  sucks  us  in  so  deep- 
ly that  we  are  seriously  disadvantaged, 
we  should  not  approve  it.  I  beUeve  that 
it  does  no  such  thing.  The  President  and 
Dr.  Kissinger  have  assured  us  it  does  no 
such  thing. 

On  the  basis  of  what  I  see  as  the 
psychology  that  is  now  being  introduced 
in  these  amendments  and  understand- 
ings, I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  very 
wary.  I  think  we  should  know  whether 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  Presi- 
dent's position  as  put  forth  by  Dr.  Kis- 
singer because  that  position  seems  differ- 
ent from  the  one  in  the  amendment 
being  proposed. 

The  treaty  and  the  agreement  sym- 
bolize a  new  concept  of  the  relationship 
respecting  nuclear  armaments  between 
the  Soviets  and  ourselves.  And  that  con- 
cept is  a  succession  to  two  others  which 
preceded  it. 

One  was  the  concept  of  superiority. 
That  pertained  for  a  very  long  time; 
indeed,  Into  the  early  1960's.  Then  came 
the  concept  of  parity.  Now  we  have  the 
more  sophisticated  concept  of  sufficiency, 
of  President  Nixon  himself.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, "second  to  none"  which  is  what 
the  administration  believes  in  essentially 
means  sufficiency,  and  that  is  essen- 
tially what  we  have  before  us. 

It  is  essential  for  the  treaty  and  the 
agreement  to  meet  the  test.  This  is  not 
going  to  remain  static,  because  both  par- 
ties have  the  right  to  improve  and  to 
modernize  the  existing  weaponry  in  the 
offensive  and  defensive  fields  at  one  and 
the  same  time  that  the  agreements  are 
in  effect.  Indeed,  we  have  the  p>ossibility 
of  greatly  expanding  the  capability  of 
our  offensive  weapons  through  the  MIRV 
technology;  that  is,  adding  to  the  nimi- 
ber  of  effective  warheads  in  each  indi- 
vidual missile,  as  the  freeze  is  on  the 
number  of  individual  missile  lamichers. 
This  is  a  critically  important  point 
because  rather  than  being  considered  a 
disadvantage  this  is  considered  one  of 
the  great  advantages  by  tlie  United  States 
under  the  agreement  because,  as  again 
Dr.  Kissinger  explains : 

The  current  arms  race  compounds  num- 
bers  by   technology.   The  Soviet  Union   has 
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proved  that  It  can  best  compete  In  sheer 
numbers.  This  Is  the  area  which  Is  limited 
by  the  agreement. 

Thus  the  agreement  confines  the  competi- 
tion with  the  Soviets  to  the  area  of  tech- 
nology. And,  heretofore,  we  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant advantage. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  we 
should  approve  the  agreement  If  we  fear 
we  are  deficient,  and  that  is  what  these 
amendments  suggest  in  the  future  out- 
look respecting  technology.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  facing  such  a  future.  All 
evidence  suggests  we  are  not.  It  seems 
a  very  reasonable  risk  we  are  taking 
with  the  great  likelihood  that  the  ad- 
vantage is  very  materially  with  us,  in 
terms  of  competition  under  the  term  of 
the  agreement. 

This  question  of  unilateral  declaration 
which  is  now  coming  to  the  floor,  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley >  and  which  is  going  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  Is  very  important 
because  the  agreement  contemplates,  or 
at  least  the  framework  in  which  the 
agreement  was  made  allows  for  uni- 
lateral declarations.  Indeed,  the  agree- 
ment is  accompanied  by  two  things: 
One.  agreed  interpretations  and  common 
understandings  with  respect  to  certain 
technical  matters.  For  example,  what  is 
the  significant  increase  in  the  size  of 
Silos,  which  is  to  mean  not  more  than 
10  to  15  percent.  It  is  also  accompanied 
by  a  unilateral  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  relates  to 
the  fact  that  we  would  consider  the  "in- 
troduction of  land  mobile  ICBM's  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  agreement." 

Therefore,  unilateral  declarations, 
which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  which  the  administration  would  be 
compelled  to  adopt  in  the  event  Senate 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  those  uni- 
lateral declarations  were  accepted  are 
likely  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  agree- 
ment's meaning  and  perhaps  binding  be- 
cause there  is  precedent  for  it.  Therefore, 
they  become  important  not  only  in  terms 
of  the  future,  to  wit,  as  Senator  Buck- 
ley's understanding  seeks  to  do,  to  com- 
mit us  to  a  situation  5  years  hence,  but 
in  terms  of  the  present  it  would  repre- 
sent a  declaration  by  the  United  States 
which  could  conceivably  induce  the  So- 
viet Union  to  say,  "You  did  not  mean  it 
when  you  signed,  you  have  now  changed 
the  agreement,  so  we  are  backing  out  of 
the  agreement." 

So  the  stakes  are  very  large.  I  hope 
very  much  that  in  rejecting  what  is 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  under- 
standing the  Senate  will  bear  that  in 
mind. 

The  agreements  may,  in  fact,  be  in- 
validated by  adopting  one  of  these 
amendments,  understandings,  reserva- 
tions, whatever  the  authors  may  choose 
to  call  them. 

In  that  regard  I  think  we  need  to  go 
back  to  the  basis  on  which  these  agree- 
ments were  negotiated.  I  revert  to  what 
I  ccaisider  to  be  the  basic  doctrine  which 
led  us  to  undertake  these  agreements.  It 
is  incorporated  in  an  address  which 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  delivered  on  September  18,  1967, 


before  the  United  Press  editors  and  pub- 
lishers in  San  Francisco.  This  repre- 
sented a  highly  expert  analysis  of  our 
situation.  The  Secretary  said  at  that  time 
that  both  we  and  the  Soviets  had  far 
exceeded  the  nuclear  needs  of  a  second 
strike  capability:  that  is,  the  ability  to 
survive  a  first  strike,  and  yet  have  a  com- 
pletely credible  and  reliable  assured  de- 
stiTiction  deterrent  in  terms  of  the  second 
strike. 

Secretary  McNamara  attributed  this 
.situation — having  far  in  excess  of  what 
either  side  needed — to  the  fact  we  could 
read  their  intentions  and  they  could  not 
read  our  intentions.  He  went  back  to 
1961  and  pointed  out  that,  although  at 
that  time  the  Soviets  had  a  relatively 
small  nuclear  weapons  arsenal,  the  So- 
viet Union  had  gained  a  theoretical  capa- 
bility, he  called  it,  of  building  up  that 
arsenal  to  a  much  larger  size. 

The  United  States  undertook  mate- 
rially to  expand  its  nuclear  defensive 
capability  in  order  to  meet,  not  the  real- 
ity of  a  Soviet  position  of  offensive  capa- 
bility, but  the  worst  possible  hypothesis, 
what  was  the  largest  they  could  theoret- 
ically build. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  need  for  a 
treaty  was  very  great  and  he  said: 

We  both  have  strategic  nuclear  arsenals 
greatly  in  exces,s  of  a  credible  as.sured  de- 
struction capability.  These  arsenals  have 
reached  that  point  of  excess  In  each  case  for 
precisely  the  same  reason:  we  each  have  re- 
acted to  the  other's  biiUd-up  with  very  con- 
servative calculations.  We  have,  that  is.  each 
built  a  greater  arsenal  than  either  of  us 
needed  for  a  second-strike  capability,  simply 
because  we  each  wanted  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  "worst  plausible  case." 

But  since  we  now  each  possess  a  deterrent 
in  excess  of  our  individual  needs,  both  of 
our  nations  wotild  benefit  from  a  properly 
safe-guarded  agreement  first  to  limit,  and 
later  to  reduce,  both  our  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  nuclear  forces. 

These  observations  and  views,  there- 
fore, lead  me  to  the  following  conclusion : 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  colleagues 
who  have  concerns  as  to  the  agreement 
and  the  treaty,  knowing  or  seeing  that  it 
is  to  be  overwhelmingly  approved,  may 
have  decided  to  vote  for  it,  too.  Certainly, 
this,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  most  historic  achievements 
toward  seeking  peace  instead  of  war  in 
which  this  Nation  has  been  engaged.  But 
they  have  determined  that,  in  order  to 
subserve  their  viewpoint,  amendments, 
understandings,  or  unilateral  declara- 
tions need  to  be  attached.  Those,  as  I 
have  seen  them,  would  only  serve  notice 
on  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  agreement  will  be  complied  with 
or  that  the  agreement  is  not  agreeable  to 
us  in  its  own  terms.  Nothing  else  is  served 
by  these  amendments  and  understand- 
ings. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  administration 
will  be  scrupulously  careful  in  examin- 
ing the  proposed  amendment  and  under- 
standing that  so  they  do  not  negate  what 
the  administration  is  asking  us  to  do. 

I  also,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee is  now  here,  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  him  that  it  might  well  be  in  order 
to  convene  our  committee  so  that  we  may 
have  a  look  at  what  is  here  proposed 
and  may  take  a  position  on  it  as  a  com- 


mittee. It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest 
vigilance  must  now  be  exercised  in  view 
of  the  origin  of  where  this  agreement 
and  this  treaty  came  from,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  them,  to  see  that  they  are  not, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  overridden  in 
the  mere  act  of  ratification,  as  this  could 
happen,  and  I  see  the  beginnings  of  that 
in  what  is  proposed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  re- 
ferring to  the  proposal  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley), 
or  the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  or  both? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  has  already 
made  his  proposal,  so  that  is  already  the 
pending  business.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
I  have  just  received.  I  am  looking  it  over 
very  carefully.  I  have  concern  over  it. 
So  I  made  the  suggestion  which  I  did 
only  to  have  my  chairman  give  consid- 
eration to  whether  it  might  not  be  use- 
ful to  consider  what  may  be  proposed  as 
a  committee,  rather  than  just  individual 
views  of  Senators. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's point  is  well  taken.  I  share  his  con- 
cern about  ad(H)ting,  as  the  Senator  says, 
either  a  reservation,  interpretation  or 
understanding  without  the  most  thor- 
ough consideration,  because  it  does  raise 
doubts  about  our  intentions  with  respect 
to  the  treaty.  These  treaties  are  not  self- 
enforcing,  as  the  Senator  has  well  said. 
They  depend  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
parties  to  them.  If  we  do  anything  to 
arouse  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  other 
party  to  the  agreement  that  may  raise 
the  question  of  deceiving  or  of  not  want- 
ing to  live  up  to  the  terms,  of  course  the 
distrust  will  be  mutual  and  destroy 
respect  for  the  agreement. 

I  have  no  objection  to  acceding  to  the 
Senator's  suggestion  if  he  and  other  Sen- 
ators feel  there  is  anything  to  be 
achieved  by  it.  I  am  available  to  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
believe  the  discussion  this  afternoon,  in 
which  we  will  have  the  full  explanation 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington's  posi- 
tion, might  help  us  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  has  expired.  I 
notice  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson)  is  here,  and  1  am  prepared 
to  yield  the  floor. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
in  their  absence,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  called 
up  an  understanding  which  was  read  at 
the  desk.  That  creates  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent time  situation  in  that  2  hours 
are  now  available  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering that  understanding,  and  that  is 
tne  pending  question,  as  I  understand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  question.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  question  on  the  time  situ- 
ation. Are  the  2  hours  attributable  to  the 
understanding  offered  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  now 
running? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  has  used 
4  minutes  of  his  2  hours,  or  the  1  hour 
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that  was  allocated  to  him.  Pour  minutes 
of  the  1  hour  were  used  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  The  time  that 
has  been  used  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  was  on  the  treaty  itself. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Was  that  under  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Actually,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  and  I  are  both  for  the 
treaty,  and  the  allocation  of  time  is  not  a 
case  of  one  Senator  being  for  and  the 
other  against.  ,    x ...  . ,       ^ 

I  suggest,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  used 
considerable  time,  that  we  yield  20  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson).  Ten  minutes  from  each 
side  would  be  the  fair  w^ay  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  two  historic  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  treaty  and  the 
interim  agreement  contain  the  most  ex- 
tensive measures  to  wliich  we  have  ever 
subscribed  limiting  American  freedom  to 
determine  the  nature  of  our  own  stra- 
tegic nuclear  defenses.  The  real  question 
before  us  is  whether,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, these  arrangements  support  and  ad- 
vance the  basic  objective  of  our  strategic 
posture:  to  deter  war  and  to  minimize 
damage  should  deterrence  fail. 

The  President  has  said  that  he  does 
not  desire  automatic  approval  of  these 
agreements  by  the  Congress — that  he  ex- 
pects us  to  give  them  thorough  review 
and  full  consideration.  On  these  agree- 
ments, Mr.  President,  it  is  my  deep  be- 
lief that  the  Senate  must  indeed  give 
the  advice  without  which  our  consent  be- 
comes mere  acquiescence.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose, therefore,  in  the  remarks  I  shall 
make  today,  to  offer  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  an  amendment  to  the 
authorizing  resolution  on  the  interim 
agreement  that  would  bring  into  full 
partnership  with  the  administration  a 
Senate  determined  to  meet  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  and  to  play  its  right- 
ful role  in  advising  on  the  arrangements 
now  before  us. 

Many  Senators  will  recall  that  I  have 
reserved  my  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of 
giving  unqualified  consent  and  approval 
to  the  ABM  treaty  and  interim  offensive 
agreement.  Those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  followed  the  discussion  of  SALT 
these  recent  weeks  doubtless  know  that 
I  have  been  critical  of  these  early  agree- 
ments. This  concern  was  perhaps  best 
reflected  in  my  efforts,  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  probe  into  the 
terms,  the  explanations,  and  the  impli- 
cations both  of  the  agreements  them- 
selves and  the  future  strategic  balance 
under  them. 

In  the  several  days  of  hearings  we  have 
now  completed  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  I  was  able  to  question 
our  negotiators,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Chairman  and  individual 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
outside  experts.  These  extensive  hear- 
ings were  the  culmination  of  nearly  3 
years  or  hearings  within  the  SubcMn- 


mittee  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  that  I  am  privileged  to  chair.  I  was 
able.  Mr.  President,  to  ask  literally  hun- 
di-eds  of  questions  of  the  various  wit- 
nesses to  come  before  the  committee. 

Several  things  emerged  from  this  ef- 
fort, not  least  of  all  some  important 
clarification  by  administration  spokes- 
men of  various  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ments. Some  of  these  provisions  had 
been  interpreted  in  several  different 
ways  depending  on  the  witness  com- 
menting upon  them.  I  believe  the  hear- 
ings were  helpful  both  in  clarifying  the 
obligations  we  have  undertaken  and  in 
understanding  the  implications  for  our 
future  security  of  the  many  limitations 
to  which  we  and  the  Soviets  have  agreed. 
I  am  pleased  that  several  officials  within 
the  administration  have  expressed  sat- 
isfaction at  the  opportunity  to  put  the 
Issues  in  SALT  before  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  sharpen  our  own  official  un- 
derstanding of  some  of  the  more  com- 
plicated provisions  of  the  agreements. 

Many  Senators  will  recall  the  early 
confusion  that  surrounded  the  first  an- 
nouncements of  the  agreements.  The 
New  York  Times  was  not  alone  in  incor- 
rectly reporting  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ments: it  was  joined,  as  late  as  several 
days  after  the  signing,  by  Members  of 
the  Senate.  I  hope  that  as  we  begin  our 
consideration  of  the  agreements  the 
terms  of  them  are  at  last  firmly  in 
mind. 

By  way  of  summary,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  again  the  conclusion  to  which 
my  examination  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreements  led  me: 

simply  put,  the  agreement  gives  the  So- 
viets more  of  everything:  more  light  ICBM's, 
more  heavy  ICBM's,  more  submarine 
launched  missiles,  more  submarines,  more 
payload,  even  more  ABM  radars.  In  no  area 
covered  by  the  agreement  Is  the  United 
States  permitted  to  maintain  parity  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  shall  not  rehearse  the  numbers  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Soviet  advan- 
tage in  offensive  weapons  covered  by  the 
interim  agreement  is  on  the  order  of  50 
percent. 

THE     OBJECTIVE    OF    EarAL    LIMITS    IN 
SALT     n 

In  the  treaty  covering  anti-ballistic- 
missile  defenses  we  and  the  Soviets  have 
clearly  established  the  principle  of  equal 
limits  on  both  countries.  Both  we  and 
they  are  permitted  two  ABM  sites,  one  at 
our  respective  national  capitals  and  one 
located  so  as  to  defend  strategic  offensive 
weapons.  Both  coimtries  have  accepted 
limits  on  the  numbers  of  radars  that 
they  may  deploy  and  the  number  of  in- 
terceptor missiles.  Even  though  our  de- 
fense requirements  differed  from  those 
of  the  Soviets  and  even  though  our  ABM 
program  had  a  momentum  that  the  So- 
viet program  lacked,  we  and  they  have 
undertaken  to  live  by  identical  limita- 
tions. The  one  minor  exception  involves 
some  additional  early  radars  on  the  So- 
viet side. 

It  is  my  view,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  that  the 
principle  of  equality  reflected  in  the  ABM 
treaty  ought  properly  to  be  applied  to 
a  future  treaty  on  offensive  systems  as 
well.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  would  not  wish  to  see 
this  country  undertake,  in  an  interna- 


tional treaty  having  the  force  and  weight 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  ceilings  on  U.S. 
defenses  that  are  greatly  inferior  to  the 
levels  permitted  for  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
cannot,  in  approving  the  interim  agree- 
ment, proclaim  that  the  law  of  the  land 
is  to  accept  in  an  eventual  treaty  ma- 
jor areas  of  Soviet  numerical  superiority. 
The  Soviet  Union  must  understand  that 
the  numerical  advantages  conceded  to 
them  in  the  interim  agreement  are  not 
permissible  except  as  a  transitory  stage 
to  equal  balances. 

During  these  last  weeks  I  have  listened 
to  administration  spokesmen  justify  the 
wide  numerical  advantage  granted  to  the 
Soviets  in  the  interim  agreement  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  offset  by  our  superior 
technology.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  U.S. 
weapons  technology  is  currently  superior 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  great 
many  areas.  It  is  particularly  tx-ue  with 
respect  to  MIRV  technology.  I  am  per- 
suaded after  careful  review  of  this  argu- 
ment that  we  are  moving  into  a  period  of 
rapidly  changing  technology  in  which  the 
advantage  we  presently  enjoy  by  virtue 
of  our  greater  technical  sophistication 
will  be  narrowed  as  the  Soviets  move  to 
close  this  gap  There  was  virtual  unanim- 
ity among  the  witnesses  to  come  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
Soviets  are  close  to  developing  a  proper 
MIRV  capabiUty.  The  consensus,  in  fact, 
was  that  they  might  demonstrate  such  a 
capability  "at  any  moment."  No  one  in 
or  out  of  Goveriunent,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  seriously  suggested  that  the 
Soviets  will  fail  to  develop  such  a  capa- 
bility within  the  5 -year  duration  of  the 
interim  agreement.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
a  view  to  the  future  when  the  Soviets 
are  able  to  exploit  their  vastly  greater 
payload  capability  by  dividing  it  into 
many  more  efficient  MIRV  warheads  that 
we  must  concern  ourselves  with  a  resto- 
ration of  parity.  My  resolution  would 
simply  express  the  view  of  the  Congress 
in  insisting  upon  equal  Umitatioris  in  any 
future  treaty  negotiated  in  a  period  when 
improving  Soviet  technology  will  invali- 
date the  basis  for  interim  Soviet  numer- 
ical superiority. 

There  is,  Mr.  President,  a  further  rea- 
son for  insisting  now  upon  equality  in  a 
future  treaty  covering  offensive  weapons. 
It  will  draw  clear  Unes  for  Soviet  nego- 
tiators, removing  any  incentive  to  pro- 
lorxg  the  forthcoming  negotiations  while 
they  tiT  to  continue  building  offensive 
weapons  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  re- 
warded by  higher  agreed  limits — a  re- 
ward, in  effect,  for  having  accelerated 
the  arms  race.  If  we  leave  this  door  open 
we  may  offer  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  international  instability.  We  have  no 
plans  to  press  weapons  developments  for 
such  purposes,  and  a  clear  congressional 
declaration  in  support  of  equal  limita- 
tions could  well  serve  to  discourage 
others  from  doing  so. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that,  during 
the  3  years  we  were  negotiating  in  Hel- 
sinki, Vienna,  and  Moscow,  the  total 
number  of  Soviet  ICBM's  went  from  well 
below  our  1,054  to  over  1.600,  well  above 
it.  And  I  would  further  point  out  that  the 
interim  agreement  reflects  the  number 
of  Soviet  weapons  operational  or  under 
construction  on  May  26,  1972,  the  date 
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on  which  the  agreement  was  signed  in 
Moscow. 

THX    SURVrVABIUTT    OF   THE   V.8.    STRATEGIC 
DETEBKENT 

A  central  purpose  of  the  SALT  ac- 
cords is  to  slow  the  momentum  of  the 
vigorous  Soviet  deployment  program 
that  persisted  throughout  the  talks  and 
is  permitted  to  continue  even  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreements.  We  hope  that 
we  shall  have  succeeded  in  at  least  slow- 
ing the  rate  at  which  Soviet  strategic 
weapons  are  being  deployed  against  us. 
Since  the  extent  of  the  slowdown,  if  any, 
depends  more  on  Soviet  unilateral  de- 
cisions than  on  any  limits  imposed  by  the 
agreements  themselves,  we  shall  not 
know  for  some  time  at  what  rate  the 
Soviet  offensive  capability  will  continue 
to  grow.  Clearly,  there  are  .some  rates  of 
growth  that  would  be  of  great  concern 
to  us,  just  as  there  are  others  that  might 
serve  to  reassure  us  that  the  agreements 
are  being  adhered  to  in  spirit  sus  well  as 
in  letter.  For  if  anything  has  emerged 
from  my  study  of  these  agreements,  it  is 
the  unmistakable  conclusion  that  there 
is  much  the  Soviets  can  do  within  them 
to  bring  about  a  shift  in  the  strategic 
balance  that  could  have  far-reaching  ad- 
verse consequences  for  the  United  States. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  likelihood  that 
the  Soviets  would  develop  a  MIRV  capa- 
bility sometime  in  the  near  future.  If 
they  were  to  aggressively  pursue  a  silo- 
killing  MIRV  program  for  their  force  of 
SS-9  type  heavy  missiles  they  could, 
within  the  lifetime  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment, develop  the  capability  to  destroy 
virtually  all  of  our  land-based  missile 
force.  If  they  were  to  press  ahead  at  full 
steam  with  permitted  increases  to  their 
submarine  fleet,  the  Soviets  could,  with- 
in the  5  years,  develop  a  capability  to  de- 
stroy a  very  high  percentage  of  our 
bomber  force.  It  is  potential  develop- 
ments of  this  nature  that  concern  us: 
and  it  is  in  response  to  this  potential  that 
I  would  hope  to  see  a  declaration  of  con- 
gressional sentiment. 

All  that  my  amendment  proposes  to 
say  on  this  subject,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
Soviet  deployment  programs  that  have 
the  effect  of  endangering  the  survival  of 
our  strategic  deterrent — programs  such 
as  those  referred  to  above  which  are  per- 
mitted within  the  letter  of  the  SALT 
accords — are  contrary  to  our  supreme 
national  interests.  This  declaration  must 
be  understood  in  conjunction  with  the 
provision  in  the  agreement  that  permits 
either  side  to  withdraw  in  the  event  that 
its  supreme  national  interests  are  threat- 
ened. 

The  objective,  in  all  of  this,  is  to  de- 
velop a  stable  strategic  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  not  self-evident, 
as  some  maintain,  that  the  clear  ability 
to  engage  in  a  massive,  highly  destructive 
attack  against  cities  by  itself  provides 
stabihty  against  all  possible  forms  of 
conflict  between  the  two  superpowers. 
Nor  is  it  correct — indeed,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence— that  the  Soviet  Union  has  obvi- 
ously embraced  such  a  notion  of  strategic 
stability.  It  would  therefore  be  greatly 
troubling  if  the  Soviet  Union  maximized 
its  capabilities  to  develop  its  offensive 
forces,  within  the  terms  of  the  interim 


agreement,  since  this  would  strongly 
suggest  that  its  objectives  went  well  be- 
yond that  required  merely  to  deter  at- 
tacks against  Its  own  cities.  We  would 
have  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  its  pur- 
poses went  beyond  and  in  the  direction 
of  threatening  the  stability  of  the  poht- 
ical  and  military  environment  which 
currently  exists. 

In  addressing  itself  to  the  question  of 
Soviet  actions  which  might  endanger 
the  strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the 
United  States,  whether  or  not  such  ac- 
tions were  within  the  terms  of  the  interim 
agreement.  Congress  is  reinforcing  the 
strongly  iield  position  of  the  executive 
branch.  For  example.  Ambassador  Smith 
informed  the  Soviet  representative  that 
it  was  essential  for  the  follow-on  nego- 
tiations to  constrain  and  reduce  the 
threats  to  the  survivability  of  the  stra- 
tegic retaliatory  forces  of  both  sides.  If 
an  agreement  accomplishing  this  objec- 
tive were  not  reached  within  5  years,  the 
Soviet  Union  was  informed  that  U.S.  su- 
preme interests  could  be  jeopardized  and 
under  such  circimistances  would  consti- 
tute a  basis  of  withdrawal  from  the  ABM 
treaty.  I  am  confident  that  Congress 
fully  supports  this  position.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  report  of  the  President 
which  suggests  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  has 
indicated  an  intent  to  press  forward  with 
the  maximum  range  of  programs  per- 
mitted by  the  ABM  treaty  and  interim 
offensive  arrangement.  While  we  would 
expect  both  nations  to  take  reasonable 
measures  to  provide  for  what  they  view 
as  legitimate  security  needs.  Congress 
should  go  on  record  that  it  would  con- 
.sider  the  endangering  of  the  survivabil- 
ity of  U.S.  .strategic  forces  totally  unac- 
ceptable and  would  fully  support  the 
President  in  actions  designed  to  preclude 
this  from  occurring. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT  AND  MODERNIZATION 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  in  both  par- 
ties have  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  those  essential  programs  of  re- 
search and  development  and  force  mod- 
ernization necessary  to  enable  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  pnident  strategic 
posture.  Our  resolution  merely  articulates 
this  commitment  in  the  context  of  the 
continuing  SALT  deliberations.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  bind  anyone  to  any  par- 
ticular procurement  item  in  advance.  I 
have  always  believed  that  procurement 
decisions  must  be  taken  on  their  merit  on 
a  case  by  case  basis.  Clearly  language  of 
the  sort  proposed  here  does  not,  in  itself, 
suggest  any  particular  level  of  procure- 
ment either  generally  or  with  respect  to 
specific  programs.  All  that  is  suggested  in 
the  resolution  is  that  we  ought  not  to 
assume  that  the  interim  agreement 
obviates  the  need  for  what  we  have  been 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do  as  part  of 
a  necessary  effort  to  provide  for  a  soimd 
strategic  posture. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward,  as  the 
debate  continues,  to  the  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  Senate  as  full  a  discussion 
as  possible  of  the  agreements  and  their 
relation  to  our  strategic  posture.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  in  elaboration  as  the 
debate  proceeds.  For  now,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  this  effort  to  make  the 
views  of  Congress  an  integral  part  of  our 
national  policy  on  arms  control. 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  me  3  minutes  to  comment  on  the 
Senator  from  Washington's  address? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Yes.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  but  I  want  to  make 
a  short  comment,  too. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  will  delay 
my  comments  until  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  completed  his. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEY  I .  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  made  the  initial  statement  of  his 
position.  I  only  want  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments. 

These  matters  were  examined  not  only 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  to 
which  the  Senator  refers,  but  also  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  think, 
as  of  the  moment,  the  calculations  of  the 
staff,  with  the  information  obtained  from 
the  executive  department,  clearly  show 
that  there  is  reasonable  parity  today  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  put  these  figures  in  the  Record  this 
morning.  I  shall  not  put  them  in  the 
Record  again  except  to  say  on  that  in 
the  case  of  the  offensive  launchers,  for 
example,  the  figures  have  been  well  pub- 
licized, we  have  a  total  of  1,710  against 
the  Russians'  2,268  to  2,358,  which  takes 
into  consideration  what  the  Senator  just 
mentioned. 

Heavy  bombers,  we  have  457  against 
140.  On  missiles,  independent  warheads 
operational,  we  have  a  total  of  warheads 
including,  of  course,  our  MIRV's  5,888  to 
2,220,  not  that  that  controverts  alto- 
gether the  Senator's  point. 

What  he  has  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  the  present  time,  which  was  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  negotiations 
but  may  not  be  covered  specifically  by 
the  agreement,  are  our  forward  bases  for 
our  nuclear  submarines,  of  which  we 
have  three  and  the  Russians  have  none. 

The  United  States  has  forward  bases 
for  our  airplanes,  which  give  the  capa- 
bility of  delivery  by  airplanes  from  Eu- 
rope to  Soviet  country — to  the  heartland 
of  Russia  itself.  I  think  that  in  the  ne- 
gotiations, as  of  the  present,  all  of  these 
were  taken  into  consideration,  even 
though  some  of  them  were,  at  our  re- 
quest, of  course,  not  covered  by  the 
agreement  itself.  For  example,  the 
agreement  does  not  deal  with  heav7 
bombers  because  negotiations  were  re- 
stricted to  the  area  on  which  the  nego- 
tiators thought  they  could  get  agree- 
ment. 

I  do  not  agree  that  there  is  not  rea- 
sonable parity  in  total  capacity  for  mu- 
tual destruction.  That,  together  with  the 
agreement  on  the  ABM's  which,  in  ef- 
fect, adopts  the  principle  that  we  accept 
the  principle  we  have  no  effective  de- 
fense against  intercontinental  missiles, 
makes  for  a  stable  situation,  as  one 
would  expect  between  two  great  coun- 
tries. 

So  I  must  submit  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  assuming  is  that  between  now 
and  5  years  hence,  we  will  stand  still  and 
the  Russians  will  do  everything  possible, 
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as  he  says,  to  maximize  the  opportunities 
permitted  them  under  the  agreement. 

I  think  that  assumption  is  a  question- 
able assimiption. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  me  this  time.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  what  is  permitted  under  the  5- 
year  agreement.  We  agreed  to  parity  on 
the  ABM's,  that  each  side  is  to  have  two 
sites  under  this  agreement,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  talking  about.  In  the  interim 
agreement  the  Soviets  are  permitted  to 
have  50  percent  more  in  numbers  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  and  this  is  corroborated 
by  all  witnesses  we  heard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand  that, 

but 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  under  the  mterun 
agreement  the  Soviets  are  pennitted  to 
have  four  times  the  throw-weight.  The 
Senator's  position,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
that  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  bombers  and  the  forward  bases.  Well, 
let  us  mention  one  thing  that  is  brought 
up  constantly — Secretary  McNamara 
brought  it  up  several  years  ago — that  we 
have  a  little  over  7,000  warheads  in 
Europe.  That  is  a  classic  comment.  But 
warheads  without  delivery  systems  are 
not  truly  strategic  weapons. 

We  have  a  limited  number  of  airbases 
in  Exirope  capable  of  delivering  atomic 
weapons.  The  Soviets  have  over  600 
IRBM's  and  MRBM's  that  can  hit  every 
one  of  those  bases — just  with  missiles — 
and  with  a  lot  of  missiles  left  over.  We  do 
not  have  a  single  IRBM  or  MRBM  in 
Europe. 

So  when  we  talk  about  what  we  have  in 
the  forward  areas,  I  would  point  out  that 
they  are  all  covered  by  Soviet  missiles 
plus  the  Soviet  fighter  bomber  forces  in 
central  Europe.  Of  course,  here  again, 
we  are  talking  about  NATO  and  NATO 
defenses  and  we  are  talking  about  the 
Mediterranean. 

So  I  want  merely  to  observe  that  when 
one  gets  into  the  numbers  racket  with 
nuclear  weapons,  he  can  fall  into  the 
dangerous  fallacy  of  assuming  that  all 
warheads  in  a  stockpile  are  capable  of 
being  delivered. 

What  we  are  really  addiessing  our- 
selves to  here  is  the  question  of  having 
a  stable  relationship  with  survivable 
forces  on  each  side.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about.  I  do  not  follow  the  basic 
logic  or  reasoning  on  the  part  of  those 
who  say  that  we  caimot  have  parity  in 
strategic  arms  with  the  Soviets. 

That  is  what  I  am  suggesting,  that  we 
be  in  a  position  to  stand  for  and  argue 
for  parity  with  the  Soviets  in  SALT 
phase  II. 

We  agreed  on  parity  on  the  ABM.  So 
all  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should  settle 
for  parity  in  offensive  arms,  too.  I  re- 
member Secretaries  of  Defense  coming 
before  Congress  and  before  the  Senate 
for  confli-mation  both  Republican  and 
Democratic,  all  arguing  for  superiority. 
Now  imder  the  interim  agreement,  we 
found  ourselves  not  even  settling  for 
parity  but  for  subparity.  I  am  willing 
to  go  along  on  the  interim  agreement, 
even  though  it  gives  them  an  interim 
advantage  in  numbers  and  throw- 
weight,  provided  it  is  our  declared  pur- 
pose in  SALT  phase  II  talks,  to  get  parity 
in  the  offensive  strategic  arms  area.  That 


is  what  my  amendment  is  all  about— to 
get  the  parity  in  offensive  arms  that  we 
obtain  in  connection  with  the  ABM 
treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  reiterate  that  the  information  we 
obtained  from  the  Defense  Department 
was  in  terms  of  what  they  call  equivalent 
megatonnage.  the  Soviet  Union  has  about 
the  same  as  the  United  States. 

Much  has  been  made — and  the  Senator 
has  done  this  before  in  talking  about  the 
SS-9's— of  the  fact  that  this  country 
deliberately  made  the  decision  not  to 
put  oui-  nuclear  capacity  into  these  big 
weapons.  We  chose  the  smaller  weapons. 
I  think  it  was  a  wise  decision. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  was  involved  in  that 
dsoisiou 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  SS-9  has 
become  a  kind  of  scare  weapon.  It  fright- 
ens everyone.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
would  agree.  However,  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  why  the  Senator  makes  so  much 
of  the  SS-9S,  because  it  is  comparable 
to  weapons  that  we  could  have  made  but 
we  chose  not  to.  We  chose  instead  to 
make  a  sufficient  nvmiber  of  smaller  ones. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
what  possible  purpose  would  a  nation 
deploy  a  missile  with  a  25-megaton  pay- 
load  capability  if  it  was  not  for  some  sort 
of  counterforce? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  may  be  that  they 
were  not  as  wise  as  we  were.  We  could 
have  made  that  decision. 

I  have  seen  them  make  25-ton  trucks 
years  ago  which  were  not  efficient  at  all, 
but  it  was  just  to  show  that  they  could 
do  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  undertake  to  analyze  the  psy- 
chology that  causes  people  to  do  more 
vigorous  things  than  do  other  people. 

In  the  testimony  we  had— not  only 
from  the  Defense  Department,  but  also 
fi-om  some  of  the  others — the  Defense 
Department  thinks  that  every  year  is 
about  the  right  time  to  scare  us  in  order 
to  get  their  appropriations.  However,  the 
CIA,  Mr.  Helms,  and  others  who  testified 
do  not  agree  that  this  is  the  more  efficient 
way  and  that  we  should  not  be  so  con- 
cerned about  their  SS-9's  when  we  have 
more  than  enough  Minuteman's  which 
are  deliverable  and,  may  I  say,  are  more 
accurate. 

Sometimes  Americans,  including  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  brag  about 
our  superior  technology.  At  other  times 
they  have  a  different  view  and  they  talk 
about  the  Russians  outdoing  us  all  the 
time — that  they  were  widening  the  gap. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  never  said  they  had 
technological  superiority. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said 
they  were  widening  the  gap.  I  suppose 
he  meant  that  they  would  take  over  in 
superior  technology  in  the  next  5  yeai's. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator  would 
say  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
be  accurate.  I  made  it  very  clear  in  my 


statement.  What  I  said  was  that  ciu- 
rently  we  have  superior  technology.  What 
I  mean  is  that  in  the  period  ahead,  while 
we  are  now  ahead  technologically,  sup- 
pose that  in  MIRVing  they  can  move  in 
and  equal  us  in  a  short  time.  In  fact,  I 
said  that  they  could  test  MIRVs  at  any 
moment.  These  are  facts  corroborated 
by  testimony  before  the  Armed  Sen-ices 
Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  testi- 
mony that  they  have  tested  it.  I  suppose 
that  they  could  if  they  are  foolish  enough 
to  go  through  all  of  these  exotic  weapons 
systems.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
if  they  have  any  confidence  that  we  will 
live  up  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.'  President,  I 
thmk  the  whole  thing  concerns  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  can  induce  in  each 
other  some  degree  of  confidence  that  the 
other  side  means  what  it  says  when  it 
signs  agreements  like  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
time  to  play  the  numbers  game. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
said  the  same  thing.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  came  back  immediately,  almost 
within  hours,  and  said  that  we  have  got 
to  have  the  new  and  very  sophisticated 
weapons  such  as  Trident  and  the  B-1 
and  all  of  the  things  that  we  have  been 
voting  on  recently. 

All  I  think  it  does  is  to  create  a  sus- 
picion In  the  minds  of  the  military  lead- 
ers of  Russia  and  they  doubt  our  sin- 
cerity. And  now  we  doubt  their  sincerity 
when  they  say  they  are  going  to  do  what 
we  have  already  been  doing  in  this  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  old  problem  of  tit  for  tat. 
and  each  time  we  raise  the  suspicions 
that  the  others  will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  all  I  object  to  about  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  All  I  am  asking  is  what 
is  wrong  with  parity  so  that  we  have  the 
same  number  of  land-based  ICBM's  and 
sea -based  missiles?  As  the  Senator 
knows,  under  the  interim  agreement  the 
Soviets  are  permitted  62  Y-class  sub- 
marines to  our  44 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  with  respect  to 
the  numbers,  as  I  have  already  said,  we 
do  not  disagree  on  them. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  about  the  Soviet 
throw-weight  advantage  confirmed  in 
the  interim  agreement? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  throw-weights,  when  they  are  con- 
centrated. I  have  not  talked  about  big 
versus  small  ones.  I  would  prefer  more 
of  the  smaller  ones. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator,  we  do  not  have  more 
of  the  smaller  ones,  because  when  we 
agree  on  the  interim  agreement — we 
have  fewer  delivery  systems.  All  I  am 
saying  is  what  Is  wrong  with  an  agree- 
ment which  would  give  us  parity? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Ls  as- 
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suming  the  very  question  at  issue.  And 
that  is  what  is  parity.  There  is  more  to 
parity  than  numbers.  There  is  more  to 
parity  than  the  big  SS-9's.  For  example, 
one  must  consider  our  forward  bases  for 
submarines.  We  have  had  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  having  those  forward 
bases  enables  lis  to  keep  fewer  subma- 
rines on  base  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  so  that  I  might 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  were  briefed  in  the  White  House  on 
these  two  agreements  we  were  told  by  Mr. 
Kissinger — and  this  is  not  classified — 
that  in  order  to  supplement  the  agree- 
ments we  were  making,  we  would  have 
to  continue  uith  the  Trident  and  the 
B-1 — and  there  was  a  third  one  which  I 
cannot  remember  just  now.  but  it  will 
come  to  me  as  I  go  along. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  to  improve  re- 
search and  development  and  certain 
communications. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  argument  at  that  time  was  that  un- 
less we  so  continued  we  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage  at  the  end  of  5  years.  We 
gathered  that  if  we  did  do  it.  we  would 
not  be  at  a  disadvantage,  that  we  would 
be  at  parity. 

My  question  concerns  this.  We  have 
already  authorized  and  funded  in  the 
Senate  the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  We 
have  already  funded  the  Trident.  And 
we  are  talking  very  seriously  about  the 
money  for  research  and  development.  In 
line  with  our  action,  how  does  this  shape 
up  with  the  reservation  the  Senator  is 
talking  about? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  try  to  answer  as 
directly  as  I  can. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  we  say 
that  we  want  parity.  The  Russians  say 
that  they  want  parity.  Who  is  going  to 
decide  what  parity  is?  They  keep  going 
and  we  keep  going,  and  where  do  we 
reach  parity? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Simply  stated,  all  wit- 
nesses before  our  committee — the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Ambassador  Smith, 
and  all  of  the  administration  witnesses — 
said  that  they  do  not  want  the  interim 
agreement  as  the  final  agreement. 

The  Senator  recalls  the  argxmient  that 
Dr.  Kissinger  made.  He  talked  about 
momentum.  He  said  that  the  accords 
were  to  slow  down  the  Soviet  offensive 
momentum.  Frankly,  as  far  as  that  ar- 
gtiment  is  concerned,  I  think  the  Soviets 
would  have  as  many  submarines  and  as 
many  land-based  missiles  whether  they 
signed  the  interim  agreement  or  not.  I 
will  not  get  further  into  the  point. 

The  main  point  I  want  to  make  now 
is  that  the  administration  witnesses  all 
made  it  very  clear  that  this  is  an  interim 
agreement  and  that  we  are  not  going 
into  SALT  n  with  the  idea  that  the 
terms  of  this  interim  arrangement  will 
be  the  final  treaty,  such  as  we  have  with 
the  ABM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  actu- 
ally saying  that  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  engage  in  an  agreement  where- 
by the  way  is  open  for  the  Russians  to 
proceed  in  such  a  fashion  that  even  if 
we  do  improve  Trident  and  even  if  we 
do  develop  the  B-1  and  even  if  we  do 
appropriate  money  for  the  research  and 
development,  we  will  still  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage at  the  end  of  5  years? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  did  we  make  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  JACICSON.  I  would  not  have  made 
the  agreement.  I  am  pointing  out  that 
Mr.  Brezhnev  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
he  is  going  to  exercise  all  of  his  rights 
under  this  interim  agreement. 

That  means  that  the  Soviets,  of  course, 
end  up  with  a  superior  number  of  deliv- 
ery systems,  strategically  speaking,  and 
I  do  not  need  to  run  through  the  specific 
systems  now.  This  is  the  key  question 
that  disturbs  me  as  much  as  anything — 
the  survivability  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent under  this  agreement.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about.  I  want  to  see  a  sur- 
vivable  deterrent  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  it  all  comes  back  to 
this :  The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
serious  doubts  about  this  particular 
agreement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  have  serious 
doubts  and  I  can  support  it  if  we  pro- 
ceed as  we  go  into  SALT  n  on  the  basis 
that  we  are  going  to  ask  for  parity  on 
strategic  arms. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  we  not  be  fools 
if  we  did  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Of  course.  That  is  what 
my  amendment  says.  That  is  what  my 
proposal  involves — parity. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  object  to  that. 
It  goes  without  saying  we  do  not  have  to 
make  an  hour's  speech  to  be  sure  we  have 
to  have  parity. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  what  I  am 
arguing  about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I  am 
arguing  about. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then,  we  are  in  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  debate 
on  the  Moscow  agreements.  I  am  even 
more  impressed  with  the  thorough  and 
penetrating  questions  which  he  put  to 
the  many  witnesses  who  testified  on  the 
treaty  and  the  interim  agreement  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  today 
suggests  a  new  point  in  connection  with 
the  Moscow  agreements.  I  will  read  one 
part  of  his  sentence.  He  said: 

Congress  should  go  on  record  that  It  would 
consider  the  endangering  of  the  survlvabU- 
Ity  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  totally  unaccept- 
able and  would  fully  support  the  President  in 
actions  designed  to  preclude  this  from  oc- 
curring. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently 
sound.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  that  in  SALT  n  the 
negotiators  at  SALT  n  should  seek  par- 
ity. I  would  hope  that  would  be  the  para- 
mount part  of  their  negotiations. 


Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  support  the 
treaty  when  it  comes  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate  tomorrow.  I  can  support  the  in- 
terim agreement  as  an  interim  agree- 
ment. 

I  am  concerned  with  what  happens  at 
SALT  n,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  has  placed 
his  finger  precisely  on  the  key  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1 
additional  minute? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  the  Senator  placed  his 
finger  on  the  key  point  when  he  said 
we  must  insist  upon  parity  in  SALT  n 
and  also — 

Congress  should  go  on  record  that  It  would 
consider  the  endangering  of  the  survivability 
of  U.S.  strategic  forces  totally  unacceptable 
and  would  fully  support  the  President  In 
actions  designed  to  preclude  this  from  oc- 
curring. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  15  minutes  for  a 
conference  report? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi  for  2  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  254)  to  au- 
thorize the  printing  and  binding  of  a  re- 
vised edition  of  "Senate  Procedure"  and 
providing  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
copyright  by  the  author. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  247.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  O. 
Feller  and  nora  FeUer; 

H.R.  489.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  ir- 
rigation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Modoc  Point  unit  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Irrigation  project,  Oregon; 
and 

HJl.  9936.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide 
for  a  current  listing  of  each  drug  manufac- 
tured, prepared,  propagated,  compounded, 
or  processed  by  a  registrant  under  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15093)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  vet- 
erans, and  certain  other  independent 
executive  agencies,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes;  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  Nos.  1,  9,  16,  and  32  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein ;  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  Nos.  2, 
4,  27,  34,  and  41  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


HUD,  SPACE,  SCIENCE,  AND  VET- 
ERANS' APPROPRIATIONS,  1973— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  as  In 
legislative  session,  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  H.R. 
15093,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock  > .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15093)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Hoiislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment; for  space,  science,  veterans,  and  cer- 
tain other  Independent  executive  agencies, 
boards,  commission,  corporations,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  nil  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  repoit. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  27,  1972,  at  pages 
25816-25817.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure  contains  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  of  $20,125,951,000.  This 
amount  is  $132,232,000  below  the  budget 
estimate,  $407,461,000  above  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  House,  and  $457,- 
419,000  below  the  sum  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill.  While  it  may  appear  on  the 
face  that  the  Senate  conferees  lost  more 
than  they  gained  in  the  conference,  I 
will  give  an  explanation  indicating  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

For  title  I  of  the  bill,  contaming  the 
items  for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  a  total  of  $4,034,- 
065,000  has  been  provided,  which  is  $718,- 
596,000  more  than  the  sum  appropriated 
last  year  and  $133,742,000  imder  the 
budget  estimate.  The  reduction  below 
the  budget  estimate  can  be  primarily  at- 
tributed to  two  line  items  contained  in 
the  title;  namely,  the  special  risk  insur- 
ance fxmd,  which  carried  a  budget  esti- 
mate of  $195,000,000,  and  the  special  as- 


sistance functions  fund,  which  carried  a 
budget  estimate  of  $119,369,000.  For  these 
two  items,  the  conferees  recommended 
no  appropriation  of  new  obligational  au- 
thority at  this  time.  However,  the  con- 
ferees have  invited  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  sub- 
mit estimates  to  cover  the  losses  of  these 
two  funds  when  such  losses  have  been 
actually  determined. 

In  other  words,  we  took  it  out  because 
there  was  no  actual  determination  of  the 
exact  amount  required,  and  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  pro\ide  that  money  when 
that  determination  is  made. 

Since  the  reduction  from  the  budget 
estimates  for  these  two  items  amount  to 
$314,369,000,  and  the  total  reductions  in 
budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — as  in- 
dicated earlier — amount  to  $133,742,000, 
it  is  evident  tliat  for  all  other  items  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  the  pending  measure  pro- 
vides a  sum  that  is  approximately  $181,- 
000,000  above  the  budget  estimate.  In 
this  connection,  the  committee  on  con- 
ference agreed  to  a  figure  of  $1,200,000,- 
000  for  urban  renewal  funds,  which  is 
$200,000,000  above  the  budget  estimate 
and  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
House. 

I  want  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
Senator  from  New;,  York,  who  was  very 
much  interested  in  this,  we  went  over 
the  budget  estimate  with  reference  to 
the  section  235  program.  In  conference 
we  came  out  with  an  amoimt  $115,000,000 
over  the  House  figure,  so  we  came  out 
very  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
that  the  absolute  key  to  enhanced  hous- 
ing in  the  core  cities  is  this  provision.  I 
am  pleased.  I  congiatulate  the  Senator, 
because  this  is  as  close  to  his  heart,  I 
know,  as  it  is  to  mine. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thought  that  was  a 
fine  accompUshment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  comprehensive 
planning  grants,  a  total  of  $100,000,000 
has  been  provided,  as  compared  with  the 
House  allowance  of  $19,002,000. 

For  the  homeownership  program,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  section  235  pro- 
gram, a  total  of  $170,000,000  is  recom- 
mended, as  compared  with  the  House 
allowance  of  only  $55,000,000. 

For  the  section  236  program,  the  rental 
housing  assistance  program,  a  total  of 
$175,000,000  is  recommended,  compared 
with  the  House  allowance  of  only  $25,- 
000,000. 

Moving  to  the  other  titles  of  the  bill, 
the  committee  of  conference  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $3,407,650,000  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. This  is  the  precise  amount 
of  the  budget  estimate  and  $58,440,000 
above  the  House  bill.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  also  provided  for  the 
earmarking  of  $24,000,000  of  the  re- 
search and  development  funds  appro- 
priated to  NASA  for  research  in  the  fields 
of  noise  abatement  and  aviation  safety. 

For  the  National  Science  Foimdation, 
a  sum  of  $626,000,000  is  recommended  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  a  total  of  $30,500,000 
which  was  specifically  earmarked  for 
partictilar  programs  in  fiscal  years  1971 


and  1972  has  been  made  available  for 
general  purposes  in  fiscal  yetir  1973.  Thus, 
the  Nationsd  Science  Foimdation  will 
have  in  excess  of  $656,000,000  to  fund  its 
programs  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

For  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
committee  on  conference  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $11,903,322,000.  This 
amount  is  $80,424,000  more  than  the  simi 
made  available  in  fiscal  year  1972,  $26,- 
044,000  greater  than  the  allowance  of  the 
House,  and  $3,298,000  under  the  Senate 
bill.  The  entire  amount  recommended  by 
the  Senate  for  consti-uction  of  major 
projects  has  been  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee on  conference.  Minor  reductions 
of  the  amounts  in  the  Senate  bill  were 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  in  the  appro- 
priation "Medical  Administration  and 
Miscellaneous  Operating  Expenses"  in 
the  amount  of  $500,000,  and  in  the  line 
item  "Construction,  Minor  Projects'"  in 
the  amount  of  $2,798,000. 

In  addition  to  the  money  amounts  in- 
volved in  the  bill,  there  were  some  lan- 
guage provisions  to  be  considered  by  the 
committee  on  conference.  In  particular, 
the  House  had  incorporated  a  proviso 
which  prohibited  the  move  of  the  Fourth 
District  Bank  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  System  from  Greensboro  to 
Atlanta.  The  committee  on  conference 
reached  a  compromise  and  modified  thi.s 
proviso  to  make  the  move  possible  if  a 
plebiscite  of  the  member  institutions  in 
the  fourth  district  approve  such  a 
move. 

That  is  generally  considered  a  good 
compromise  and  a  solution  of  a  thorny 
problem  that  has  been  with  us  for  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  cov- 
ers most  of  the  matters  in  the  pending 
measure,  and  I  am  now  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  that  Senators  may  have 
concerning  any  of  the  particular  items. 
At  the  proper  time  I  shall  move  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  to  add  to  the  report 
which  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  glVk.'n.  Frankly.  I  thought 
that  in  the  areas  in  which  we  had  a  spe- 
cial interest,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
housing,  we  came  out  very  well  in  the 
report  tliis  year,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  I  am 
happy  to  see  it  come  out  this  way,  and 
I  congratulate  the  chairman  on  his  work. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert:  "$175,000,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  it^ 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "$5,000,000 ". 

Retolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
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ate  numbered  27.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment,  insert:  "$28,900,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  ",  to  remain  available 
until  June  30.  1974". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  41,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
conctir  therein  wilh  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  administrative  or  non- 
administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  in  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  finance  the  relocation  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  from 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  nor  for  the 
supervision,  direction  or  operation  of  any 
district  bank  for  the  fourth  district  other 
than  at  such  location,  unless  such  relocation 
Is  approved  by  a  plebiscite  of  the  member 
associations  of  the  fourth  district". 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  Senate  amend- 
ments numbered  2.  4,  27,  34,  and  41. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
table  which  was  included  by  the  House, 
when  it  acted  today  on  the  pending  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Spaice,  Science,  Vet- 
erans appropriations  bill,  be  incorporated 
in  the  Record  by  reference.  This  table 
gives  the  complete  results  of  the  con- 
ference in  tabular  form,  and  shows  a 
comparison  of  the  conference  action  with 
new  budget  authority  made  available  in 
fiscal  year  1972,  the  budget  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  the  House  bill,  and  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  had 
agreed  to  yield  to  me  2  minutes  on  a 
privileged  matter,  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  in  legislative  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  in  legislative  session. 


FURTHER  MISSOURI  RIVER  BASIN 
AUTHORIZATION  —  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  in  leg- 
islative session,  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  S.  3284,  and 
ask  for  it.s  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
apieeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3284) 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  completing  the  work  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 


ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  24,  1972,  at  p. 
2'-864.  > 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  acted  first  on  the  conference 
report,  has  previou.sly  printed  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  joint  statement 
of  the  conference  committee,  I  ask  unan- 
imou.s  consent  that  the  printing  of  this 
report  as  a  separate  docuinent  by  the 
Senate  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiertion.  it  is  f.o  ordered. 

Mr.  AI,I,OTT.  Mr.  President,  there 
wero  two  points  of  difference  between 
the  Senate  version  and  the  Hou.se  amend- 
ment which  were  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion and  action  by  the  committee  of  con- 
ference. 

Wilh  respect  to  the  first  difference, 
the  committee  of  conference  accepted 
the  Senate  vension  which  authorizes 
$114,000,000  to  be  appropriated  for  com- 
pleting work  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin, 
rather  than  the  House  language  which 
would  have  authorized  $94,000,000  with 
which  to  continue  such  work  for  a  period 
of  5  years.  Tlie  second  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  consisted 
of  language  appearing  in  the  House  ver- 
sion to  emphasize  that  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Unit,  which  has  separately  au- 
thorized appropriations  authority,  shall 
not  participate  in  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  legislation. 
The  committee  on  conference  accepted 
the  House  language. 

The  conferees  have  reached  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  reasonable  compromise 
on  the  differences  between  the  two  ver- 
sions and.  therefore.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  yielding,  and  also  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York  for 
bearing  with  me. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15495)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1973  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  torpedoes  and  other  weapons, 
and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
authorize  construction  at  certain  instal- 
lations in  connection  with  the  Safeguard 
antiballistic  missile  system,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
for  each  active  duty  component  and  of 


the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Hebert,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Byrne  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Arends, 
Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son, and  Mr.  Gubser  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ORDER  OF  BUSU'ESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  after  consultation  with 
the  Republican  leader  and  interested 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  final 
vote  on  adoption  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification  occur  no  later  than  6  p.m, 
today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  quite  get 
what  the  Senator  means  by  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is,  in 
the  common  language  around  here,  to 
vote  on  the  treaty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  To  vote  on  the  treaty 
rather  than  on  the  agreement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  The  vote  will 
be  on  adoption  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  the  treaty  and 
the  agreement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  the 
treaty — not  the  interim  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  voting  on  Senator  Buckley's 
understanding?  That  relates  to  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Ample  time 
will  remain  under  the  agreement  for  a 
2-hour  limitation  of  debate  on  any  reser- 
vation or  understanding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  trouble  with  that  is 
that,  having  fixed  a  time  for  voting  on 
the  treaty  and  leaving  the  time  for  vot- 
ing on  Senator  Buckley's  vmderstanding 
indeterminate,  leaves  Senators  at  a  little 
bit  of  a  disadvantage,  does  not  the  Sena- 
tor think? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  at  all.  I 
think  the  Senator's  inquiry  is  quite  per- 
tinent, but  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  has  put  out  information  on 
the  hotlines  that  we  may  vote  on  this 
treaty  today.  Whip  notices  had  earlier 
carried  the  information,  in  accordance 
witii  yesterday's  imderstanding,  that  we 
would  not  vote  on  the  treaty  until  tomor- 
row. By  virtue  of  that  fact,  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  thought 
that  extra  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  insure  that  Senators  not  be  caught  un- 
aware. But  such  information  has  been 
put  out  on  the  hotline;  no  objection  has 
been  returned,  and  the  announcement 
has  met  with  favorable  reaction  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  persuaded,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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TREATY  ON  LIMITATION  OF  ANTI- 
BALLIS-nC     MISSILE     SYSTEMS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rogers'  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  the  ABM  treaty  and 
interim  agreement  contains  the  following 
statement  of  the  official  U.S.  position 
with  respect  to  these  accords: 

"(T)he  United  States  has  stressed  the 
unique  relationship  between  limitations  on 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  arms.  This 
interrelationship  lends  extraordinary  impor- 
tance to  the  undertaking  In  article  XI  'to 
continue  active  negotiations  for  limitations 
on  strategic  offensive  arms." 

"The  special  importance  we  attach  to  this 
relationship  was  reflected  In  the  following 
formal  statement  relating  to  article  XI.  which 
was  made  by  the  head  of  the  United  States 
delegation  on  May  9,  1972: 

"  'The  U.S.  delegation  has  stressed  the  im- 
portance the  U.S.  Government  attaches  to 
achieving  agreement  on  more  complete  lim- 
itations on  strategic  offensive  arms,  follow- 
ing agreement  on  the  ABM  treaty  and  on  the 
Interim  agreement  on  certain  measures  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  ...  If  an  agreement  providing  for 
more  complete  strategic  offensive  arms  limi- 
tations were  not  achieved  within  five  years, 
U.S.  supreme  Interests  could  be  Jeopardized. 
Should  that  occiu:.  It  would  constitute  a  basis 
for  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  treaty  .  .  . 
The  U.S.  executive  will  Inform  the  Congress, 
In  connection  with  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  ABM  treaty  and  the  interim  agree- 
ment, of  this  statement  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion." 

I  belie\'e  that  it  is  most  important 
that  the  resolution  of  ratification  of  the 
ABM  treaty  incorporate  and  emphasize 
this  position.  It  is  with  this  end  in  mind 
that  I  have  proposed  that  an  "under- 
standing" be  appended  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification.  It  states  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senate  that  failuie  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  to  negotiate  a 
satisfactory  SALT  II  agreement  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  interim  agreement 
is  grounds  for  withdrawal  under  the 
"extraordinary  event"  clause  of  the  ABM 
treaty.  As  such  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  statement  of  Ambassador  Gerald 
Smith  as  quoted  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
President. 

The  inclusion  of  such  an  understand- 
ing will  have  two  very  important  effects: 

First,  it  will  emphasize  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  the  ratification  of  the 
ABM  treaty  in  and  of  itself  provides  no 
reason  for  general  euphoria.  Important 
first  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the 
acliievement  of  limitations  on  strategic 
arms.  Whether  we  will  achieve  more 
complete  limitations  on  the  nuclear 
armaments  of  the  superpowers  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  whether  a  satisfactory 
SALT  II  agreement  can  be  negotiated 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  iiaterim 
agreement. 

Second,  the  adoption  of  an  explicit 
"understanding"  will  place  the  Senate 
firmly  behind  the  administration's  posi- 
tion and  will  strengthen  the  bargaining 
hand  at  SALT  n — which  begins  in  Octo- 
ber. It  will  make  known  to  the  Russians 
our  understanding  of  the  urgent  need  for 
the  timely  negotiation  of  an  effective 
successor  to  the  Interim  agreement.  We 
must  also  keep  in  mind  that  a  new  ad- 


ministration will  be  in  power  5  years 
hence.  Should  the  situation  then  war- 
rant withdrawal,  the  new  President  will 
then  be  in  a  better  position  to  explain  the 
necessary  action  to  the  Senate  if  my  pro- 
posed understanding  is  adopted  at  tliis 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  addition  of  such  an 
understanding  would  demonstrate  the 
Senate's  acceptance  of  not  only  the  letter 
but  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  as  it  is  un- 
derstood by  the  President  and  his  chief 
advisers.  It  will  effectively  and  dramati- 
cally underscore  the  Senate's  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  ongoing  negotiations 
in  the  interest  of  international  peace  and 
security.  Finally,  it  will  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  undertaken  the  commitments  of 
the  ABM  treaty  not  as  ends  in  them- 
selves but  as  first  steps  on  a  long  and 
difficult  road  to  a  significant  reduction 
of  the  risk  that  a  nuclear  war  might 
break  out.  Nothing  could  jeopardize 
peace  more  than  a  miscalculation  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  since  we 
have  agreed  to  an  ABM  treaty  we  con- 
sider the  matter  of  arms  limitation 
closed. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter,  I  tliink. 
of  critical  importance.  We  must  under- 
stand that  however  hopeful  we  are, 
however  urgently  we  wish  that  there  be 
success  in  the  negotiation  of  a  satisfac- 
tory successor  agreement  or  a  SALT  n 
agreement  in  which  we  will  find  essential 
parity  established  between  the  two  coim- 
tries,  taking  into  consideration  their 
overall  strategic  forces,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  we  will  find  ourselves  coming 
to  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  interim 
agreement  having  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  a  SALT  n  treaty.  In  such 
a  case  we  will  have  a  dangerous  and 
desperate  situation  facing  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  therefore  feel  that  in  the  discharge 
of  its  responsibility  to  advise  as  well  as 
consent,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  not  just  to  rely  on 
the  Executive's  statement  of  our  policy 
with  respect  to  our  insistence  on  the 
negotiation  of  the  successor  agreement, 
but  that  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
restate  our  concurrence  with  the  policy 
that  is  reported  in  that  statement  which 
I  quoted  from  Ambassador  Smith. 
Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York,  first  of  all.  for  his  keen  in- 
terest in  this  whole  subject  relating  to 
the  treaty  and  to  the  interim  agreement. 
He  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  the  hearings  that  we 
held.  He  has  evidenced  a  keen  interest 
in  every  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  I  es- 
pecially want  to  commend  him  for  his 
approach  to  the  problem  involved  here, 
which  is.  as  I  understand  It,  that  there 
is  obviously  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  terms  of  a  defensive  accord — in  this 


instance,  the  antiballistic  missile  sys- 
tem—and the  provisions  of  an  agree- 
ment that  we  reach  in  relation  to  offen- 
sive systems.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  that  the  kinds  of 
limitations  we  accept  in  an  ABM  agiee- 
ment  must  be  related  to  the  balancing 
limitations  in  the  accord  we  agree  to  on 
offensive  systems.  In  short,  the  ABM  and 
offensive  accords  are  tied  together,  and 
it  is  the  Senator's  concern  that  this  be 
fully  understood.  His  proposed  language 
or  reservation  relates  directly  to  that 
kind  of  requirement  which  he  feels  is 
essential. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  should  like  to  correct 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  It  is  not 
.  a  reservation,  but  merely  an  understand- 
ing. In  other  words,  it  does  not  impose 
any  qualitative  or  other  change  or  modi- 
fication on  the  resolution  Itself. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  sum,  it  would  not 
require  any  further  consultation  with  the 
two  countries  involved. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  That  is  correct.  It 
merely  reiterates  the  formal  position 
delivered  by  our  representative  to  the 
Russian  representatives  during  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  in  Moscow. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wiH 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  >ield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  on  the  limitation  of  antiballis- 
tic missile  sj'stems.  which  we  now  have 
before  us,  is  part  of  a  package.  The  par- 
liamentary situation,  of  course,  differs 
from  that  of  the  interim  agreement  on 
limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms. 
The  treaty  is  of  indefinite  duration,  and 
the  Senate  participates  by  virtue  of  its 
constitutional  duty  to  advise  and  consent 
in  the  ratification  process.  The  interim 
agreement  is  of  5  years'  duration  and  ob- 
tains its  force  and  effectiveness  from  its 
status  as  an  executive  agreement.  The 
resolution  endorsing  the  interim  agree- 
ment, which  will  be  taken  up  in  due 
course,  merely  provides  the  Congress  with 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion 
on  the  matter,  and  does  not  attach  it- 
self formally  to  the  instrument  of  the 
agreement. 

I  take  note  of  this  distinction  because 
the  two  items  are,  nevertheless,  strate- 
gically interrelated.  The  ABM  treaty  is 
meaningful  only  in  the  context  of  the 
inteiim  agreement.  The  ABM  treaty  is 
not  an  achievement  in  itself.  Its  primary 
effects  on  our  security  are  negative.  The 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  established  clearly  that 
approval  of  the  treaty  can  only  be  con- 
sidered responsible  If  it  is  considered 
on  balance  with  the  interim  agreement. 
To  put  it  simply,  the  ABM  treaty  Is  what 
we  had  to  give  up  to  achieve  the  overall 
package. 

Precisely  what  is  It  we  are  giving  up 
under  this  treaty?  Let  us  look  at  the 
technical  side  first. 
Under  the  treaty  we  are  not  permit- 
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ted  to  deploy  a  nationwide  ABM  defense 
or  a  base  for  such  a  defense. 

Instead  of  the  12-site  system  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  proposed  as  the 
minimum  which  would  be  adequate  for 
our  offensive  missiles,  we  are  permitted 
to  deploy  only  one  site  for  our  missiles, 
and  one  site  for  our  national  command 
renter.  We  will  not  be  getting  the  kind 
of  protection  that  we  envisioned  when 
Safeguard  was  proposed  in  1969.  At  best, 
the  one  site  will  serve  mainly  to  keep  our 
ABM  technology  in  a  state  of  readiness. 
Under  the  treaty,  we  are  not  permitted 
to  give  ABM  capability  to  non-ABM  sys- 
tems, that  is  to  say,  for  example,  to  pres- 
ent air  defense  systems. 

Under  the  treaty,  we  also  give  up  the 
right  to  deploy  any  land-based  ABM 
systems  of  a  new  type,  should  they  be 
developed.  At  the  same  time  we  under- 
take "not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  ABM 
systems  or  components  which  are  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based.' 

This  simple  recital  of  the  main  points 
of  the  treaty  also  overlooks  the  fact  that 
present  ABM  deployment  in  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  symmetri- 
cal. We  have  one  site  90  percent  com- 
plete, and  it  is  1,400  miles  from  Wash- 
ington. The  Soviets  have  deployed  their 
system  at  Moscow,  where  it  would  pro- 
tect the  national  heartland,  the  basic  in- 
dustrial system,  the  national  command 
center,  and  possibly  as  many  as  300 
ICBM's.  if  covertly  tied  in  with  appro- 
priate radars.  They  have  the  option  to 
build  another  system  only  800  miles  from 
Moscow. 

If  we  sum  up  what  this  treaty  does  in 
strategic  terms,  the  problem  is  even 
more  complex. 

It  effectively  prevents  us  from  ever 
having  the  means  to  protect  our  popula- 
tion from  a  Soviet  first  strike.  While 
Safeguard  was  not  intended  to  protect 
our  population,  the  option  of  deploying  a 
system  to  do  so  is  given  up. 

It  also  prevents  us  from  developing 
new  kinds  of  systems  to  protect  our  pop- 
ulation. The  most  promising  type  ap- 
pears to  be  the  laser  type,  based  on  en- 
tirely new  principles.  Yet  we  forgo  for- 
ever the  ability  to  protect  our  people. 

Moreover,  the  rationale  behind  our 
strategy  of  realistic  deterrence  Is  that 
enough  of  our  nuclear  striking  force  will 
survive  a  first  strike  to  enable  us  to  re- 
taliate with  unacceptable  levels  of  dam- 
age. The  Safeguard  ABM  was  intended  to 
protect  this  retaliatory  force.  Without 
the  ABM,  the  power  to  retaliate  is  re-, 
duced  to  those  Polaris  subs  and  B-l's 
which  chance  to  escape  a  first  strike.  In 
short,  giving  up  the  ABM  raises  doubts 
about  the  viability  of  our  basic  strategy. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  ABM  treaty 
takes  away  our  basic  missile  defense  sys- 
tem, the  interim  agreement  allows  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  qualitative  improve- 
ments, to  build  a  strategic  striking  force 
conceivably  four  times  greater  than  ours, 
tecause  of  the  Soviet  advantage  in 
"throw-weight"  or  payload  capacity. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  the  fact  that  at 
the  same  time  that  the  ABM  treaty  Is 
taking  away  our  ICBM  silo  defenses,  the 
Secretar>-  of  Defense  has  indicated  that 
ihe  Soviets  already  have  the  potential 
for   a   counterforce   strategy   aimed   at 


those  very  silos.  We  have  no  such  coun- 
terforce weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  go  into  the 
ICBM  problem  in  greater  detail  during 
the  debate  on  the  interim  agreement.  It 
is  my  judgment  that,  on  balance,  the 
ABM  treaty  should  be  approved  despite 
the  drawbacks.  I  cite  the  negative  side 
so  that  we  do  not  enter  into  this  treaty 
in  a  state  of  euphoria. 

Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  very  much  to  the  point.  If  it 
turns  out  that  the  strategic  balance  is 
considerably  different  in  5  years  than 
we  presently  envision,  our  supreme  in- 
terests will  be  jeopardized.  SALT  I  is 
but  a  first  step.  If  we  fail  to  negotiate  a 
SALT  II  agreement  that  gives  us  parity, 
then  our  supreme  interests  are  also 
jeopardized. 

I  think  we  should  put  the  Soviets  on 
notice  that  the  Senate  supports  the  use 
of  the  withdrawal  clause  in  those  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  indeed  the  position 
of  the  administration.  It  is  the  position 
stated  by  Ambassador  Smith,  and  reiter- 
ated by  the  Secretary  of  State.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  useful  to  have  this 
position  reiterated  in  the  legislative  his- 
toiT  of  the  ratification. 

This  is  simply  an  understanding  of  the 
Senate.  It  does  not  change  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  as  understood  by  the  Soviets. 
I  urge  support  of  the  understanding. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
for  presenting  this  understanding.  I  feel 
that  he  had  exercised  vision  and  wisdom 
in  doing  so.  I  am  pleased  to  join  him  as  a 
cosponsor  and  to  support  strongly  the 
understanding. 

Mr.  Pre-sident,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  been  a  Senator  here  only  for  a 
reasonable  time — a  short  while — but  dur- 
ing liis  service  here  he  has  proved  to  be  a 
man  not  only  of  character  and  integrity 
but  also  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
wisdom.  I  commend  him  for  his  actions 
in  this  instance. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  how  deeply  grateful  I  am  for  the 
personal  references  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond),  a  man  of  enormous 
distinction.  I  certainly  am  happy  that 
he  has  associated  himself  as  a  cosponsor 
with  this  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
to  pose  one  or  two  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
-  I  .should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he 
would  agree  that  the  principles  reflected 
in  the  understanding  in  fact  represent 
the  stated  U.S.  position  as  defined  by 
our  official  representatives  at  the  Mos-* 
cow  negotiations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  the 
statement  carried  on  page  XIII  of  Sen- 
ate Executive  L,  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  State.s — the  Senator  will 
see  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  statement — 
in  many  respects  is  identical  in  signifi- 
cance with  what  the  Senator's  under- 
standing is. 

Tlie  one  thing  I  do  not  like  about  the 
Senator's  understanding  is  the  implica- 
tion that  the  treaty  we  are  coiisidering 
does  not  have  parity  and  that,  together 


with  the  interim  agreement,  there  is  no 
parity  nor  is  it  its  objective.  I  have  dis- 
agreed with  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson)  on  that  about  the 
question  of  parity. 

This  concept,  of  course,  does  not  lend 
itself  to  any  precise  measmement.  be- 
cause we  all  agree,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  that  numbers 
alone  are  not  the  only  constituency  for 
parity.  There  are  other  things,  such  as 
quality,  and  such  things  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  in  preceding  colloquy. 
So  I  would  say  this  to  the  Senator,  that 
his  understanding  is  similar  to  the  un- 
derstanding as  expressed  on  page  Xni 
by  the  head  of  the  delegation,  in  the 
statement  he  made  on  May  9,  that  this 
is  an  interim  agreement,  and  that  we 
look  forward  to  further  and  more  com- 
plete limitations  on  strategic  offensive 
arms,  and  so  forth. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  that 
statement,  nor  the  Government  and  the 
administration's  position,  is  that  this 
interim  agreement  is  not  based  on  parity. 
That  is  parity  in  the  sense  that  each  has 
a  capacity  for,  we  will  say,  mutual  de- 
struction. It  does  mean  that  is  precisely 
the  same  number  and  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  weapon.  But  I  think  the  broad 
idea  of  parity  is  the  only  reasonable  one 
to  be  applied  here. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion in  the  underst§inding  to  obtain  any 
implication  as  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  but  rather  to  look  at  the  state  of 
affairs  as  they  would  stand  beyond  1977. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  administration 
has  reported  to  Congress,  and  Secretary 
Laird  has  maintained  that,  as  of  this 
moment,  we  do  have  parity  if  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  weapons  covered 
in  the  interim  agreement  as  well  as  those 
existing  outside  its  scope.  I  would  not 
want  to  get  into  an  argiunent  about  that 
now.  But  there  would  also  be  expressed 
concern  that,  over  the  course  of  the  next 
5  years,  the  Soviets  could  be  developing 
their  technology  which,  beyond  5  years 
from  now,  could  create  a  serious  disbal- 
ance as  between  our  forces. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  objective 
of  SALT  phase  II  is  to  go  beyond  weapons 
which  are  covered  specifically  by  the  in- 
terim agreement 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  In  order  to  take  over 
the  entire  balance.  So  my  reference  Is 
to  the  overall  objective,  that  there  be 
permanent  parity,  but  obviously  on  a 
vastly  scaled-down  basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree.  I  think 
that  is  what  is  implicit  in  the  statement 
of  the  delegation.  That  is  my  argument. 
I  think  there  is  parity,  because  of  the 
varying  conditions  I  mentioned  in  the 
overall  capacity  of  each  for  mutual  de- 
struction. The  greatest  significance  of 
the  ABM  treaty  itself  is  to  give  further 
parity  in  this  sense,  that  it  acknowledges 
the  incapacity  to  defend  against  the  in- 
tercontinental weapon  and,  in  effect, 
agrees  with  the  President  that  they  will 
not  try  to  defend  the  country,  because 
these  two  little  sites  are  of  minimal 
significance. 

It  is  not  a  real  defense  that  also  con- 
tributes very  substantially — even  more 
than  substantiaUy— to  the  concept  of 
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parity  because,  as  many  witnesses,  spe- 
cifically people  like  Mr.  Panofsky  and 
some  of  the  other  better  informed  ex- 
perts in  this  field,  have  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again,  one  submarine  with  our 
Poseidon  weapon,  and  so  forth,  has  150 
weapons  equivalent  to  the  one  which 
destroyed  Nagasaki,  a  capacity  for  de- 
struction so  great  that  when  one  gets 
above  the  idea  of  complete  destruction, 
we  have  parity,  even  though  the  other 
side  may  have  10  times  that.  We  have 
enough  to  destroy. 

In  that  broad  sense  of  parity,  I  do  not 
think  anyone  disagrees  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  My  only  objection  to 
putting  it  into  this  kind  of  understand- 
ing is  that  it  is  subject  to  different  inter- 
pretations. It  does  raise  certain  implica- 
tions. First,  that  the  present  agreement 
does  not  have  parity,  or  that  the  ad- 
ministratiton  has,  in  some  way,  been 
negligent  about  parity,  or  that  we  have 
not  recognized  it.  It  raises  questions  and 
fuzzes  up  the  agreement. 

It  is  not  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  I  disagree  with.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  would  not 
insist  on  this.  He  has  made  a  case.  I  think 
we  all  understand  that  that  is  the  ob- 
jective, presently  and  in  the  future,  of 
this  or  any  other  government,  that  we 
remain  parity.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  the  better  word.  The  President 
once  used  the  word  "sufficiency."  Is  that 
good? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  prefer  the  word 
"parity"  to  "sufficiency." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  really 
know  what  it  should  be.  I  think  that 
both  have  been  tested  by  the  majority  of 
our  people  and  certainly  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  May  I  pose  another 
question  to  the  distinguished  chairman? 

Would  my  understanding  be  correct 
that,  given  the  chairman's  recognition 
of  the  validity  of  the  U.S.  position  made 
by  Ambassador  Smith  as  cited  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers,  and  given  the 
fact  of  debate  leading  up  to  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  taking  into  considera- 
tion all  the  statements  of  U.S.  policy, 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  ratification 
would  be  to  incorporate  that  statement 
of  Ambassador  Smith? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  other  words,  the 
legislative  history  of  the  agreement 
would  be  considered  to  be  what  we  intend 
by  this.  That  is  true,  yes,  just  as  it  would 
be  of  an  act.  I  think  it  is  much  better 
that  way,  because  while  the  Senator  and 
I  may  imderstand  the  significance  of 
this,  many  people  in  the  world  do  not 
imderstand  the  Intricacies  and  the  com- 
plexities of  our  system.  They  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  an  imder- 
standing  and  a  reservation.  This  is  what 
I  am  always  afraid  of  in  this  kind  of 
treaty.  It  is  much  safer  just  to  make  the 
legislative  history  as  clear  as  we  can,  but 
not  to  meddle  with  or  to  change — unless 
there  is  an  overriding  necessity — the  lan- 
guage of  the  agreement  itself  as  drafted. 
For  that  reason,  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator,  as  far  as  the  concept  he  is 
seeking  to  express  here  is  concerned, 
that  we  intend  to  continue  assuring  par- 
ity. What  I  do  not  like  about  that  is  that 
there  Is  an  Implication  that  we  do  not 


have  it  now.  And  there  is  some  indica- 
tion that  the  Government  has  been  delin- 
quent. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  reject  that  as 
a  fact.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  going  to 
maintain  our  strength  in  an  adequate 
way.  whether  one  calls  it  adequate  or 
sufficiency.  No  one  quarrels  with  that. 
However,  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
put  it  in  a  formal  way  in  what  one  might 
call  a  reservation  or  an  understanding. 
I  hope  that  the  Senator  would  give  it 
consideration. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  clarify  the 
Record  and  to  state  that  it  is  not  my 
intention,  as  the  author  of  this  language, 
to  create  any  inferences  as  to  the  pres- 
ent situation,  but  merely  to  recognize 
that  my  understanding  is  the  substance 
of  what  Ambassador  Smith  was  saying. 
And  that  is  our  i-eason  for  proceeding 
with  the  negotiations. 

The  purpose  was  to  establish  a  limita- 
tion in  the  agreement  in  which  there  is 
an  essential  equality  in  the  overall  strate- 
gic clout. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 
I  think  that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
the  last  few  days  in  voting  for  all  the 
major  weapons — although  I  thought  it 
was  beyond  the  necessity  for  parity — can 
assure  the  Senator  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  keep  up  parity.  I  am  a  little  ap- 
prehensive, because  we  go  as  far  as  we 
are  and  are  accelerating  such  weapons 
as  the  Trident  and  going  forward  with 
furtlier  aircraft  carriers  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Russians  have  none.  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  creating  an  impres- 
sion that  we  are  creating  excessive  su- 
periority and  are  not  sincere  in  our  de- 
sire to  control  the  arms  race. 

This  is  a  matter  of  degree.  We  have 
already  voted  for  these  weapons.  How- 
anyone  could  believe  that  we  are  not  on 
the  way  to  maintaining,  if  not  increasing 
parity,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  how 
one  could  avoid  that. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  formalize  my  own  statement,  I 
gather  it  is  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  our  objective  is  to 
achieve  an  agreement  which  will  assure 
mutual  survival  and  mutual  destructive 
power  with  the  weapons  systems. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  we  have. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
long  terms. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  And  that  that  is  the 
U.S.  position. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  will  be  glad 
to  withdraw  my  understanding. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  has  withdrawn  his  un- 
derstanding. I  congratulate  the  Senator 
on  that.  I  think  that  the  Senator  has 
served  a  very  honorable  purpose  in  mak- 
ing clear  his  attention  that  he  is  looking 
toward  performance,  rather  than  num- 


bers or  even  the  technology  of  each 
number,  but  simply  the  overall  perform- 
ance and  capability. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  did  what 
he  did.  What  worries  me  about  it  is  that 
it  tends  to  make  the  treaty  a  5-year 
treaty  which  would  foreclose  our  option. 
We  may  desire  at  the  end  of  that  period 
or  near  the  end  of  that  period  that  we 
do  not  want  to  do  it  in  that  way.  I 
tliink  that  we  would  in  a  sense  be  com- 
mitting ourselves. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
have  said,  in  effect,  is  that  the  Senate 
agrees  with  the  policy  expressed  by  Am- 
bassador Smith  as  reported  by  Secretary 
Rogers  to  the  President,  that  should  we 
fail  to  negotiate  a  successor  agreemeiit 
which  would  establish  this  equality, 
whatever  terms  are  used  to  express  it, 
the  President  would  then  be  authorized 
under  article  XV  of  the  declaration  to 
state  that  we  had  come  to  the  extraor- 
dinary event  which  enables  us  to  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  imderstand  perfectly. 
And  as  I  say.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
Senator  made  the  points  he  has  and  has 
gotten  the  explanations  he  has  and  is  al- 
lowing us  to  go  forward  with  the  treaty 
without  this  understanding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  join  in  thanking  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  action  in  pre- 
cipitating and  provoking  this  discussion 
which  I  think  is  excellent. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  chairman  and  my  distinguished  .sen- 
ior colleague  for  participating  in  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  withdraw  the 
understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  for  a 
moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  th^-oll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  dll 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Chair  perhaps  did  not  hear 
what  I  said.  I  said  that  I  was  yielding 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  move  for^vard  on  the 
pre.sentation  of  my  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstanding is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  tem- 
porarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  10  minutes 
'to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  ratification  of   the  SALT 
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agreements  now  before  us,  but  not  with- 
out serious  reservations  as  to  what  they 
portend  in  the  way  of  a  go-ahead  for  a 
qualitatively  escalated  arms  race. 

Supporters  and  opponents  alike  of  the 
agreements  reached  in  Moscow  concur 
on  this  one  point— that  they  provide 
positive  encouragement  for  both  parties 
to  proceed  as  intensively  as  possible  on 
development  of  a  wide  range  of  offensive 
weapons.  Far  from  sparing  either  side 
from  the  cru.shing  financial  burden  of 
the  arms  race,  the  agreements  only  add 
to  that  burden.  Far  from  reducing  the 
terrors  of  a  rampant  weapons  technologj-, 
they  only  place  a  higher  premium  on  a 
more  murderous  technology. 

This  is  not.  Mr.  President,  a  mere  un- 
proved inference  on  my  part.  Both  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Laird  and  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral 
Moorer  have  made  clear  their  intention 
of  preissing  for  every  kind  of  arms  de- 
velopment not  expressly  prohibited  by 
the  agreements — and  they  will  do  so  on 
the  grounds  that  SALT  makes  such  de- 
velopment even  more  desirable  than 
before.  More  than  that,  Admiral  Moorer 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  unless  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  approve  the 
Pentagon's  modernization  program,  the 
Defense  Department  might  have  to  with- 
draw its  acceptance  of  the  arms  control 
program  we  are  l^re  considering. 

That  kind  of  statement,  Mr.  President. 
comes  very  close  to  the  kind  of  genteel 
military  blackmail  to  which  we  once 
thought  our  political  system  was  im- 
mune. The  fact  that  Admiral  Moorer  still 
occupies  his  high  ofiQce — and.  Indeed, 
without  even  a  reproach  from  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Nation's  Armed 
Forces — is  chilling  testimony  to  how  far 
we  have  gone  along  the  road  to  a  drastic 
alteration  in  our  internal  balance  of 
power. 

My  principal  concern  today,  however, 
is  to  relate  what  I  see  as  the  basic  short- 
comings of  the  SALT  agreements  to  the 
far  more  basic  and  destructive  shortcom- 
ings of  our  entire  foreign  policy  posture 
since  1945.  For  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it — for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  now  we  have  imprisoned  our- 
selves in  a  tiger  cage  of  our  own  devising, 
the  tiger  cage  of  militant,  imperial  anti- 
communism.  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  an  in- 
tolerably wasteful  arms  race  are  only  the 
measurable  consequences  of  that  folly. 
Immeasurable — and  immeasurably  more 
important — are  the  consequences  we  now 
must  live  with  in  the  way  of  a  nation 
divided,  its  spirit  sapped,  its  self-con- 
fidence eroded,  its  world  image  tarnished 
beyond  recognition,  its  constitutional 
system  endangered,  its  finances  in  disar- 
ray, its  priorities  disordered,  its  youth  in 
revolt,  its  very  purpose  called  into  ques- 
tion. 

We  have  pursued.  I  say.  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  the  course  of  militant,  imperial 
anticommunism  for  27  long  years.  We 
have  done  this  on  the  self-deluding  basis 
that  first  the  Soviet  Union,  then  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Cliina  were  waiting  for 
only  the  slightest  sign  of  weakness  on 
our  part  to  set  forth  on  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  But  we  now  know — or  should 
know — that  the  militancy  we  envisioned 
In  our  Communist  adversaries  was  pri- 
marily  reflexive— a   quest   for   security 


against  what  they  perceived  as  America's 
thrust  toward  world  domination.  As  I  had 
occasion  to  note  several  years  ago  in 
criticizing  our  Vietnam  policy,  "escala- 
tion breeds  escalation."  And  that  is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened  during  the  en- 
tire generation  since  World  War  n: 
Our  own  escalations  of  anti-Communist 
activity  at  home  and  throughout  the 
world  only  produced  counterescalation 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians  and  Chinese. 

That,  surely,  is  the  genesis  and  ra- 
tionale of  the  arms  race.  Unless  we  un- 
derstand that,  we  shall  make  only  fitful 
progress  toward  the  great  goal  of  nu- 
clear disarmament.  So  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  the  Ru-ssians  and 
Chinese  are  only  just  now  setting  aside 
their  plans  for  world  conquest — and  do- 
ing so  as  the  result  of  our  own  implacable 
determination — measured  by  our  willing- 
ness to  commit  additional  billions  to  new 
weapons  systems — will  appear  to  be  the 
only  guarantee  against  a  resurgence  of 
Communist  imperialism. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  we  recognize  that 
responsible  Soviet  and  Chinese  leaders 
have  never  conceived  of  military  con- 
quest as  a  viable  means  for  reaching  their 
national  goals,  then  we  shall  be  able  at 
last  to  reach  a  clear  understanding  of  our 
own  legitimate  security  needs,  and  act 
accordingly.  And  just  as  it  is  true  that 
escalation  breeds  escalation,  so  also  de- 
escalation  breeds  deescalation.  No  one 
who  has  given  any  thoughtful  attention 
to  the  domestic  problems  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  People's  Republic  of  China  can 
possibly  doubt  that  they  su-e  at  least  as 
eager  as  we  are  to  escape  from  the  tread- 
mill of  a  ruinous,  unproductive  arms 
race. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we  put 
aside  our  preoccupation  with  bilateral 
arms  control  negotiations  designed  to 
keep  om-selves  in  lockstep  with  the  So- 
viets. Instead,  let  us  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram of  unilateral  arms  reductions 
geared  to  our  own  legitimate  security 
needs  and  invite  our  adversaries  to  fol- 
low suit  on  the  same  basis. 

There  are  two  great  advantages  to  this 
approach. 

First,  it  will  permit  us  to  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  savings,  in  the  quick- 
est possible  time,  consistent  with  our  se- 
curity. 

Second,  it  will  provide  the  clearest  pos- 
sible proof  to  the  Soviet  and  Chinese 
leaders  that  this  Nation,  while  maintain- 
ing an  invulnerable  deterrent  for  our  own 
security,  has  absolut3ly  no  designs 
against  theirs. 

The  fact  is.  for  all  their  lip-service 
to  the  idea  of  deterrence,  leaders  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  have  never 
reached  a  truly  profound  understand- 
ing of  what  it  means.  They  still  regard 
an  invulnerable  deterrent  as  a  platform 
upon  which  to  build  rather  than  as  a 
fully  adequate  shelter  behind  which  to 
pursue  legitimate  national  interests.  Let 
me  put  the  matter  plainly :  so  long  as  we 
possess  a  second-strike  capability  pow- 
erful enough  to  destroy  any  nation  that 
may  threaten  our  vital  interests,  plus  a 
conventional  force  strong  enough  and 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  nonnuclear 
needs  of  a  great  power  which  has  no 
imperial  ambitions — so  long  as  our  de- 
fense forces  meet  those  two  requirements. 


the  size  of  any  other  nation's  arsenal  is 
irrelevant  to  us.  And  a  corollary  to  that 
proposition  is  that  any  nation  which  ac- 
cumulates armaments  in  excess  of  those 
requirements  is  weakening  itself  through 
misallocation  of  resources. 

This  is  certainly  true  of  the  United 
States — as  we  now  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience. It  is  ever  more  true  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  nations  far 
poorer  than  we.  And  their  leaders, 
we  may  be  sure,  are  not  blind  to  that 
fact.  What  impels  them — especially  the 
Russians — to  press  ahead  with  the  ap- 
palling waste  of  an  arms  race  is  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  need  to  keep 
up  with  us. 

That  being  the  case,  why  have  the 
SALT  talks  not  been  more  productive? 
Why  are  we  faced  here  today  with  a  pro- 
posed treaty  which,  for  all  its  limited 
virtues,  only  encourages  a  larger  weapons 
budget? 

The  answer  goes  back  to  the  nature  of 
bilateral  arms  reduction  negotiations 
carried  on  in  the  still  toxic  atmosphere 
of  the  cold  war.  And  nothing  symbolizes 
more  clearly  the  futility  of  the  SALT 
approach  than  the  so-called  "bargaining 
chip"  argument  with  which  the  Congress 
has  been  so  often  beguiled. 

It  is  obvious,  surely,  that  predominant 
effort  on  both  sides  is  to  put  one  over 
on  the  other  party,  to  concede  little  while 
demanding  much.  No  doubt  this  is  stand- 
ard operating  procedure  for  any  normal 
negotiation,  whether  for  a  labor  contract 
or  an  international  treide  dispute.  But  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  wholly 
inappropriate  to  a  negotiation  aimed  at 
preserving  the  very  existence  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  idea  behind  the  bargaining  chip 
approach — and  no  one  in  the  adminis- 
tration disputes  this — is  that  we  must 
pour  billions  of  dollars  into  weapons  sys- 
tems the  only  need  for  which  is  to  give 
our  negotiators  something  to  bargain 
away  at  the  SALT  talks.  The  late  C. 
Wright  Mills  had  a  phrase  for  this  kind 
of  thinking:  He  called  it  crackpot 
realism.  I  am  afraid  that  phrase  describes 
all  too  well  the  majority  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  military  initiatives  during  the 
past  quarter  century.  But  it  takes  on 
added  meaning  today  at  a  time  when 
American  public  opinion  is  so  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  reconciliation 
among  the  superpowers. 

The  alternative  I  propose  today — the 
alternative  of  unilateral  arms  reduction 
on  our  part  geared  to  our  own  carefully 
calculated  security  needs — would  at  last 
break  us  out  of  this  prison  of  our  making 
in  which  we  have  so  long  been  Incarcer- 
ated. Whether  or  not  the  Soviets  and 
Chinese  would  choose  to  follow  our  lead — 
and  I  am  fully  confident  they  would — we 
at  least  would  be  able  to  get  out  from 
luider  the  intolerable  burden  of  an  arms 
race  that  has  held  us  in  its  grip,  like  a 
wasting  disease,  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. The  resources,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  which  ending  the  arms  race 
would  release  would  offer  us  nothing  less 
than  a  national  rebirth,  and  restore  us, 
at  long  last,  to  our  ancient  place  as  bea- 
con of  hope  to  mankind. 

That  is  the  sort  of  challenge  we  must 
set  ourselves,  Mr.  President.  It  is  the  only 
challenge  that  is  worthy  of  our  heritage. 
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and  the  only  challenge  appropriate  to  our 
birthright.  .  ^     ^  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
°  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  _     .^     ,. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 


action  on  the  Rolling  Stock  Utilization 
and  Financing  Act  of  1972  on  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  15641,  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill;  that  the  unfinished 
business.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  remain  in  a 
temporarily  laid-aside  status  until  the 
conclusion  of  action  on  the  military  con- 
struction authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AU- 
LIM- 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION 
THORIZATIONS,    1973— TIME 
ITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  such  time  as  H.R.  15641, 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill,  is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
business  of  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  1  hour,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  distignuished  manager 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ; 
that  time  on  any  amendment  thereto  be 
limited  to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill;  that  the  time  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  ROLLING  STOCK  UTILIZA- 
TION AND  FINANCING  ACT  OF  1972 
TOMORROW  AND  FOR  THE  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TO  BE  TEM- 
PORARILY LAID  ASIDE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  tomorrow,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  various  Senators,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Rolling  Stock 
Utilization  and  Financing  Act  of  1972, 
and  that  the  unfinished  business.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  241,  the  interim  agree- 
ment, be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  re- 
main in  a  temporarily  laid-aside  status 
until  the  conclusion  of  action  on  that 
bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  MILITARY  CONSTRUCllON 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL  TOMOR- 
ROW, AND  FOR  THE  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  TO  BE  TEMPORARILY 
LAID  ASIDE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 


TREATY  ON  LIMITATION  OF  ANTI- 
BALLISTIC  MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  15  minutes? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

THE  ABM  treaty:   IS  IT  WISE?  IS  IT  MORAL? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished English  statesman  and  man 
of  letters,  John  Morley  once  wrote: 

Those  who  would  treat  politics  and  moral- 
ity apart  will  never  understand  the  one  or 
the  other. 

Morley's  aphorism  has  never  been  more 
relevant  than  in  the  matter  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  treaty  on  limitations  of  anti-bal- 
listic missiles  is,  of  course,  primarily  con- 
cerned with  strategic  policy  in  an  age  of 
nuclear  weapons.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  political  and  moral  problems 
surrounding  the  treaty  will  be  seen  by 
history  as  having  been  the  fundamental 
issues  in  question.  I  pause  here  to  state 
that  I  am  not  using  politics  In  the  sense 
of  narrow,  partisan  interests,  but  in  that 
broader,  more  profound  sense  of  dealing 
with  the  conduct  and  affairs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  State.  The  political  question 
concerning  the  treaty  is,  therefore,  not 
of  party  politics  but  of  statecraft.  Is 
the  treaty  indeed  in  the  long-range  polit- 
ical interest  of  the  United  States?  This 
is  a  question  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  But  no  answer  can  be  arrived  at 
concerning  the  political  realities  unless 
we  also  consider  the  moral  problems,  for 
there  are  basic  and  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  morality  involved  here. 

I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  I  will  vote 
against  ratification  of  the  ABM  treaty 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  strong  mis- 
givings as  to  both  the  prudence  and  the 
ultimate  morality  of  denying  ourselves 
for  all  time — or  denying  the  Russians, 
for  that  matter — the  right  to  protect 
our  civilian  populations  from  nuclear 
devastation.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
have  fully  effective  technical  means  to 
do  so  at  the  present  time,  but  I  challenge 
the  morality  of  precluding  the  possibility 
of  developing  at  some  future  date  new 
approaches  to  antiballistic  missile  de- 
fenses which  could  offer  protection  to 
substantial  niunbers  of  our  people.  I 
question,  in  short,  the  basic  doctrine  on 
which  the  SALT  accords  have  been  con- 
sti-ucted;  a  doctrine  which  requires  us 
to  dismantle  our  defenses  before  agree- 
ment is  reached  on  dismantling  the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

The  immediate  objectives  of  the  treaty, 
of  course,  is  to  Umit  antiballistic  mis- 
sile systems  to  nominal  levels,  where 
each  side  agrees  to  defend  its  national 
capital   and   one   strategic   missile   site 


with  not  more  than  100  antiballistic 
missile  interceptors  per  site,  I  would 
argue  that  this  agreement  is  defective 
on  its  face. 

The  ABM  treaty  seeks  to  perpetuate 
the  policy  which  hsis  dominated  Ameri- 
can strategic  thinking  for  too  many 
years.  It  is  a  policy  which  has  been  pre- 
occupied with  theories  such  as  "assured 
destruction"  or  a  contemporary  variant 
of  assured  destruction  known  as  strate- 
gic sufficiency.  It  has  been  a  cardinal 
objective  of  these  theories  that  U.S.  secu- 
rity is  best  maintained  by  establishing 
a  system  whereby  active  defense  is  se- 
verely constrained  on  the  theory  that 
strategic  stability  will  be  assured  by  the 
mutual  vulnerabiUty  of  the  citizens  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Thus  the  agreement  goes  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  the  development,  test  or  deploy- 
ment of  sea,  air  or  space  based  bal- 
listic missile  defense  systems.  This  clause, 
in  article  V  of  the  ABM  treaty,  would 
have  the  effect,  for  example,  of  prohibit- 
ing the  development  and  testing  of  a 
laser  type  system  based  in  space  which 
could  at  least  in  principle  provide  an 
extremely  reliable  and  effective  system 
of  defenses  against  ballistic  missiles. 
The  technological  possibility  has  been 
formally  exluded  by  this  agreement. 

There  is  no  law  of  nature  that  makes 
impossible  the  creation  of  defense  sys- 
tems that  would  make  the  prevailing 
theories  obsolete.  Why  then  should  we 
by  treaty  deny  om-selves  the  kind  of 
development  that  could  possibly  create 
a  reliable  technique  for  the  defense  of 
tens  of  millions  of  civilians  against  bal- 
listic missile  attack?  Why  should  we  not 
at  least  be  in  a  position  to  deploy  such 
a  system  with  the  least  possible  delay 
in  the  event  that  we  should  find  it  nec- 
essary to  terminate  the  agreement  un- 
der the  conditions  allowed  in  article  XV? 

There  are  other  defects  inherent  in 
the  treaty.  For  example,  it  is  technical- 
ly possible  for  the  Russians  to  "net"  or 
tie  in  their  Moscow  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem into  the  system  which  they  are  al- 
lowed for  the  defense  of  a  strategic  mis- 
sile site.  For  some  unknown  reason,  the 
Soviet  Union  may  deploy  its  site  for  the 
protection  of  an  ICBM  base  as  close  as 
800  miles  from  Moscow,  while  the  United 
States  may  not  deploy  one  closer  than 
1.400  miles  from  Washington.  The.se 
relative  proximities  would  enable  the  So- 
viet Union,  with  appropriate  radar  and 
data  processing  equipment,  to  have  the 
more  effective  type  of  radar  coverage 
for  its  two  ABM  systems  which  comes 
from  the  capability  to  tie  them  together 
electronically.  This  disparity  in  the  effect 
of  the  ABM  treaty  on  the  United  States 
and  Russia  becomes  even  more  signifi- 
cant when  it  is  considered  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  Moscow  defense  system 
would  permit  them  to  defend  about  350 
of  their  ICBM's  of  the  equivalent  of 
about  two  U.S.  ICBM  bases. 

There  are  also  two  problems  which 
have  to  do  with  the  capability  of  our 
existing  surveillance  system  to  detect 
violations  of  the  treaty  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  treaty  contains  language  which 
prohibits  the  deployment  of  a  "rapid 
reload  capability"  for  ABM  missiles.  But 
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the  nature  of  the  Soviet  ABM  missile 
launcher  makes  it  relatively  simple  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  covertly  develop  for 
later  deployment,  a  rapid  reload  capabil- 
ity. 

There  must  be  a  more  realistic  means 
of  insuring  compliance  with  the  rapid 
reload  prohibition  of  the  treaty  that  is 
possible  with  satellite  surveillance. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  a  rather  simple 
matter  to  develop  the  necessary  mechan- 
ical devices  and  to  store  them  in  ware- 
houses from  which  they  could  be  deployed 
at  launch  sites  in  a  matter  of  days. 

The  other  possibility  relates  to  the  up- 
grading of  existing  or  new  antiaircraft 
systems  to  an  ABM  role.  There  are  those 
who  believe,  for  example,  that  the  exist- 
ing SA-5  missiles,  with  their  effective 
altitude  of  100,000  feet,  could  be  given 
an  ABM  capability  and  connected  with 
the  necessar>-  radar  installations  without 
detection. 

These  are  important  problems.  Yet,  in 
the  final  analysis  they  are  problems  of 
technology.  The  basic  problem,  as  I  have 
stated,  is  not  technological,  but  moral: 
Is  it  morally  responsible  for  the  United 
States  of  America  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment whose  theoretical  foundation  rests 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  assured  de- 
struction of  tens  of  millions  of  human 
beings? 

The  answer  is  "No." 

The  American  people  have  not  estab- 
lished the  Department  of  Defense  to  act 
as  an  instrument  for  assuring  their  vul- 
nerability to  nuclear  attack.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
ABM  treaty  that  the  Senate  is  asked  to 
ratify  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
will  continue  to  remain  an  instrumen- 
tality for  insuring  the  exposure  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

An  important  objective — perhaps  the 
most  important — of  arms  control  is  to 
mitigate  the  consequences  of  war,  should 
war  occur.  The  ABM  treaty  seeks  to  in- 
Btituti(Hialize  an  expedient  posture,  the 
posture  known  as  "mutual  assured  de- 
struction" a  phrase  which  yields  an  acro- 
nym which  is  quite  descriptive  of  the 
policy,  mad.  quite  literally  mad.  The  ABM 
treaty  institutionalizes  the  notion  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  share  the  reciprocal  capability  to 
destroy  each  other's  civilian  populations 
should  deterrence  fail. 

Since  the  development  of  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  the  problem  of 
devising  an  effective  or  partially  effective 
defense  against  ballistic  missiles  has  been 
exceedingly  difficult.  As  a  consequence, 
when  there  was  not  an  alternative  to 
providing  for  the  active  defense  of  civil- 
ian populations,  it  could  be  deemed  an 
unpleasant  necessity  that  each  side 
maintain  a  "mad"  posture.  To  consider 
this  a  desirable  theory  of  national  de- 
fense for  all  time  is  more  than  simply 
imwise.  it  is  intrinsically  wrong. 

Suppose,  in  spite  of  our  most  heroic 
efforts  to  deter  nuclear  war,  a  major  nu- 
clear war  should  in  fact  occur. 

Maintaining  a  mad  posture  is  a  means 
of  insuring  for  the  rest  of  history  if,  in- 
deed, such  a  concept  as  history  could 
survive,  that  the  consequences  of  the 
failure  of  deterrence  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  unlimited  catastrophe.  While 
technology  and  politics  may  for  a  time, 


leave  us  with  no  alternative,  we  should 
seek  ways  out  of  the  posttu'e  rather  than 
to  institutionalize  it  permanently.  How- 
ever, the  ABM  treaty  does  in  fact  serve 
to  permanently  institutionalize  this 
posture. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  grim  and,  in  these 
circumstances  ironic  line  from  Long- 
fellow: 

Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  guaranteeing  the  second  part,  at 
least,  of  that  equation. 

It  seems  to  me  fundamentally  wrong 
that  the  United  States  should  commit 
itself  to  a  policy  which  deliberately 
creates  a  system  in  which  millions  of 
civilians  would  necessarily  be  extermi- 
nated should  deterrence  fail.  No  work  of 
man  is  that  reliable. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  de- 
prive our  people  of  the  protection 
against  intentional  or  accidental  ballis- 
tic missile  attack  not  merely  from  the 
Soviet  Union  but  from  any  other  coim- 
try  that  might  achieve  the  ability  to  lob 
a  nuclear  missile  or  two  in  our  direction. 
The  ABM  treaty  would  confer  on  any 
such  country  the  status  of  a  superpower 
by  giving  it  the  power  to  blackmail  the 
United  States  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  significant  level  of  ballistic  missile 
defense  for  its  population  centers.  To 
perpeutate  by  treaty,  a  system  of  de- 
fense that  forever  denies  us  the  possi- 
bility to  defend  American  citizens  against 
nuclear  attack  is  an  abdication  of  a  first 
duty  of  Government  and  is  unecceptable. 

Mr.  President,  our  ultimate  goal,  al- 
ways, should  be  the  gradual  reduction 
of  offensive  nuclear  armament  in  a  pru- 
dent and  rational  manner.  But  until  the 
day  comes  when  we  can  say  with  hon- 
esty that  defense  against  attack  is  no 
longer  needed,  we  must  not,  forever,  by 
solemn  treaty,  turn  our  back  on  the 
means  by  which  we  could  defend  tens  of 
millions  of  Americans. 

I  share  with  all  Americans  the  desire 
for  a  peaceful  and  secure  world  in  which 
nuclear  blackmail  and  nuclear  war  are 
no  longer  international  threats.  But  in 
all  conscience  I  cannot  support  a  treaty 
that  enforces  on  the  American  people  as 
a  permanent  policy  a  doctrine  which 
precludes  the  defense  of  our  people  from 
the  possibility  of  mass  destruction. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  serious  misgivings  about  certain 
features  of  the  pending  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreements,  I  believe  this  is  an 
essential  though  small  step  in  a  long 
journey  for  peace.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote 
for  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  my  concern  primarily  is 
centered  on  the  tei-ms  of  the  agreement 
which  allows  the  emplacement  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  around  Mos- 
cow and  Washington.  This  system  is  to 
be  deployed  for  the  avowed  puri>ose  of 
protecting  the  centers  of  government  of 
the  two  nations.  In  my  opinion  such  an 
arrangement  removes  one  of  the  greatest 
deterrents  to  war  which  the  world  has 
ever  known,  namely  the  certain  knowl- 
edge in  the  minds  of  governmental  lead- 
ers that  if  they  blunder  or  deliberately 
lead  their  nations  into  a  nuclear  war 
they  can  expect  to  immediately  and  per- 
sonally suffer  for  their  stupidity. 


Throughout  history,  rulers  of  nations 
have  generally  been  in  the  position  of 
sending  the  young  men  of  their  nations 
into  the  battlefields  while  the  leaders  of 
government  have  remained  a  safe  dis- 
tance away  from  the  fray  and  avoid  per- 
sonal suffering  or  danger  to  their  im- 
mediate families  and  friends. 

Mr.  President,  the  coming  of  the  nu- 
clear age  has  changed  all  this.  With  the 
development  of  nuclear  warheads  and  a 
dependable  delivery  system,  the  seats  of 
governments  and  leaders  of  governments 
inunediately  became  primary  targets. 
This  knowledge  has  not  been  lost  on  those 
who  have  the  authority  to  start  wars. 

The  development  of  an  antiballistic 
missile  system  to  protect  the  national 
capitals  of  the  two  superpowers  can 
conceivably  create  the  illusion  that  the 
leaders  of  one  of  the  two  governments 
can  launch  a  nuclear  first  strike  and  sur- 
vive the  retaliatory  counteraction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine why  our  negotiators  allowed  this 
provision  to  remain  in  the  agreement  the 
Senate  is  considering  today.  It  is  my  hope 
that  subsequent  negotiations  will  bring 
about  its  elimination.  Further  it  is  my 
intention  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
work  and  vote  against  funding  of  an  ABM 
system  for  our  Nation's  capital.  I  do  not 
feel  it  is  in  the  Nation's  Interest  or  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace  for  the  Grov- 
ernment  of  this  country  to  enjoy  protec- 
tion against  a  nuclear  holocaust  when 
this  protection  cannot  conceivably  be 
provided  for  the  bulk  of  our  citizens.  In 
my  opinion  it  should  not  be  provided  for 
the  select  few  whose  responsibility  it  is 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  nuclear  war. 
Until  and  unless  protection  can  be  pro- 
vided for  the  bulk  of  oiu-  population  the 
politicians  should  take  the  same  risk  as 
others. 

Mr.  President,  the  treaties  which  we 
are  today  considering  represent  a  small 
but  significant  beginning.  Their  evolve- 
raent  is  a  singular  achievement  of  our 
age.  The  success  of  the  negotiations 
which  made  them  possible  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  informed  and  dedicated 
members  of  our  negotiating  team.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  a  singular  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age and  skill  of  President  Nixon,  whose 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and  whose  per- 
sonal dedication  to  peace  has  made  this 
day  and  this  event  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port this  first  significant  step  in  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  vitally  and  desperately 
needed  journey  toward  international  un- 
derstandings which  can  ultimately  lead 
to  lasting  peace  on  this  planet. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  before  it  the  first  formal  agree- 
ments to  limit  the  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  between  the  world's  two  largest 
industrial  nations. 

The  treaty  on  antiballistic-missile 
systems  is  accompanied  by  a  5-year 
interim  agreement  on  offensive  strategic 
weapons.  Both  were  successfully  nego- 
tiated at  SALT  and  signed  at  Moscow, 
and  both  give  expression  to  a  desire 
shared  by  the  people  of  many  imtions  for 
a  more  stable  world  and  eventual  control 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

These  two  agreements  come  to  the 
Senate  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Together  with  the  SALT  documents, 
the   President   returned   from   Moscow 
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having  identified  a  spectrum  of  areas 
for  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  On  several 
of  these— health,  environment,  technical 
exchange,  and  joint  space  flight — agree- 
ments were  signed  and  fiu-ther  agree- 
ments are  anticipated. 

Negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  trade 
pact  of  considerable  economic  interest 
to  both  parties  continue  through  the 
vehicle  of  a  joint  trade  commission.  They 
are  expected  to  reach  a  conclusion  this 

fall. 

Also,  the  Moscow  summit  was  accom- 
panied in  time  by  the  ratification  of 
treaties  between  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other.  This 
action  opened  the  way  for  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  Four  Power  agreement 
on  Berlin  and  is  a  step  toward  more  nor- 
mal relationships  between  East  and  West 
in  Europe. 

In  spite  of  continued  armed  conflict 
in  Southeast  Asia,  an  atmosphere  of  posi- 
tive negotiation  was  achieved  at  Moscow. 
This  is  a  tribute  to  the  diplomatic  skill 
of  the  President,  and  it  signals  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  prevent  the  conflict  in  Indochina  from 
imdermining  world  stability. 

Taken  together,  these  conditions  pro- 
vide a  mutual  restraint  favorable  to 
sound  negotiation.  And  in  fact  the  intent 
of  both  sides  to  avoid  conflict  which 
could  endanger  world  peace  was  spelled 
out  in  a  joint  statement  of  principles, 
which  also  provides  a  means  of  measur- 
ing the  promise  against  the  performance 
of  future  Soviet  actions. 

As  we  seek  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons 
of  these  SALT  agreements,  we  should  be 
reminded  that  fundamental  differences 
in  philosophy  remain  strong  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  should  remain  aware  that  it  is  the 
capability  of  each  side  to  destroy  the 
other — and  not  any  newly  discovered 
trust — which  impels  the  two  nations  to- 
ward mutual  arms  control  arrangements. 
This  SALT  treaty  is  not  a  treaty  of 
friendship,  but  a  treaty  of  survival. 

SALT  itself  was  possible  because 
both  sides  accepted  the  principle  of 
mutal  vulnerability.  Prom  there,  de- 
liberate steps  to  slow  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  protect  against  nuclear  pro- 
liferation have  been  taken. 

In  1963,  the  successful  treaty  banning 
atmospheric  nuclear  tests  was  signed 
and  ratified  by  the  Senate.  In  1970,  the 
Nuclear  Non-Prollferation  treaty  was 
also  ratified  by  this  body. 

Each  step  has  resulted  from  hard 
bargaining  and  a  strong  American  ne- 
gotiating posture.  In  the  case  of  the 
present  SALT  agreements,  I  would 
hasten  to  emphasize  that  they,  too,  re- 
flect the  great  industrial  and  technolog- 
ical capacity  of  our  Nation,  and  not  any 
weakness  or  exhamtion  over  our  Inter- 
national responsibilities. 

In  all  candor,  I  believe  we  must  at- 
tribute this  first  fruit  of  SALT  to  the 
determination  of  the  President  to  pro- 
fxt&  with  limited  antimissile  deploy- 
ment In  this  country  2  years  ago.  And 
I  am  glad  his  judgment  proved  to  be 
correct. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  two  new  ques- 


tions: Should  the  United  States  acceler- 
ate weapons  programs  outside  the  scope 
of  these  SALT  agreements?  Or  should 
we  seek  to  exercise  restraint  as  the  best 
way  to  preserve  favorable  conditions  for 
future  arms  negotiations? 

It  is  my  view  that  we  should  approach 
this  question  with  an  open  mind  and 
from  a  balanced  perspective.  We  should 
recall,  for  instance,  that  the  failure  of 
the  Baruch  plan  offered  by  the  United 
States  in  1946  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  we  bargained  from  too  much 
relative  strength  during  that  period.  We 
should  recall  that,  with  the  ABM  treaty 
operative,  one  of  the  prime  stimulants  to 
new  offensive  weapons  development  is 
removed.  We  should  recognize  the  in- 
terim nature  of  .  5-year  agreement  on 
offensive  weapom.,  and  remember  that 
its  compliance  depends  not  only  on  main- 
taining" allowed  numbers  of  launch  ve- 
liicles  but  also,  in  the  words  of  our  Am- 
bassador at  SALT,  "the  achievement  of 
an  agreement  providing  for  more  com- 
plete strategic  offensive  arms  limitations 
within  5  years." 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  compelling 
reason  why  the  treaty  and  agreement 
should  be  linked  with  other  weapons  pro- 
grams. Both  sides  would  lose  in  a  game 
of  catch-up.  Each  side  now  has  the 
capacity  to  destroy  the  other.  With 
ABM's  curbed,  national  means  of  verifi- 
cation recognized,  and  the  principle  of 
mutual  vulnerability  firmly  established, 
how  many  more  offensive  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  do  ^-e  need? 

It  is  my  conviction  that  an  overzealous 
response  on  either  side  in  terms  of  new 
weapons  programs  could  trigger  an  un- 
timely and  unwanted  new  cycle  of  arms 
deployment.  Continuation  of  strategic 
weapons  alresuly  underway  should  not 
alarm  us  into  a  new  action  or  reaction 
cycle  of  the  arms  race.  Nor  should  we  risk 
the  favorable  conditions  which  have 
been  achieved  by  indulging  unnecessary 
"hedging."  The  SALT  agreements  should 
be  weighed  on  their  merits  and  for  their 
contribution  to  our  national  security. 
Requests  by  the  administration  for 
authority  to  proceed  with  weapons  such 
as  the  B-1  bomber  and  the  Trident 
long  range  underwater  launching  plat- 
form, should  be  weighed  on  the  same 
basis. 

THE   TRKATT 

The  heart  of  the  SALT  agreements  is 
the  treaty  on  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tems. I  would  mention  two  reasons  for 
its  importance.  First,  by  effectively  halt- 
ing a  new  defensive  missile  arms  race, 
this  treaty  contributes  significantly  to 
preserving  the  stability  of  the  present 
nuclear  balance.  In  this  sense,  it  builds 
directly  on  the  atmospheric  test  ban  and 
the  Non-Proliferation  treaty. 

Second,  the  ABM  treaty  requires  un- 
der the  Constitution  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification.  It 
was  in  the  U.S.  Senate  where  questions 
about  the  reliability  and  effectiveness  of 
ABM's  were  first  raised  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Senate  should  now  become  the  forum  for 
public  analysis  and  debate  on  this  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  treaty. 

The  treaty  limits  ABM's  on  a  basis  of 
parity  and  in  its  detail  also  prohibits 


mobile  and  multiple  warhead  ABM's,  as 
well  as  testing  of  new  launchers  in  an 
ABM  mode  and  the  deployment  of  radars 
which  could  serve  an  ABM  system.  The 
treaty  does  not  compel  either  party  to 
build  the  two  allowed  ABM  sites. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  and  their  ob- 
servance will  be  monitored  by  national 
forms  of  verification — satellite  and  other 
high  altitude  air  surveillance — and  both 
sides  have  agreed  not  to  interfere  \\-ith 
these  operations.  These  soiuces  of  infor- 
mation are  the  same  ones  on  which  our 
present  deterrence  system  rests.  Tliey 
have  been  adequate  in  the  past  and  they 
should  improve  in  the  future. 

THE    OfTXNSIVE    AGREEMENT 

The  5-year  interim  agreement  limit- 
ing offensive  strategic  missile  deploy- 
ment proceeds  from  recognition  on  both 
sides  that  significant  arms  control  meas- 
ures in  this  area  must  begin  with  restric- 
tions on  the  numbers  of  launchers.  In 
evaluating  these  numbers  as  they  apply 
to  land-based  and  sea-based  systems,  we 
should  recall  that  agreement  came  only 
after  the  Soviets  dropped  their  insistence 
on  including  in  the  negotiations  the  large 
number  of  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  sta- 
tioned by  the  United  States  in  Europe 
and  allied  countries. 

It  was  this  concession — together  \iith 
agreement  in  principle  to  concentrate  on 
defensive  weapons  systems — which  gave 
the  SALT  talks  a  shot  in  the  arm.  It  al- 
lowed both  governments  to  concentrate 
on  matters  where  agreement  was  possi- 
ble. As  a  result  we  have  a  treaty  and  an 
agreement  after  2'^  years  of  regular  and 
diligent  negotiation  undisturbed  by  ma- 
jor incident  between  the  two  parties. 

Now.  in  weighing  the  value  of  this  of- 
fensive missile  agreement,  it  is  important 
to  remember  what  it  does  not  include,  as 
well  as  what  it  does.  Our  decisive  lead  in 
strategic  bomber  forces  was  not  affected. 
Nor  was  the  more  than  two-fold  advan- 
tage which  this  country  holds  in  the 
number  of  deliverable  warheads,  pro- 
vided by  our  MIRV.  In  addition,  the  lead 
in  research,  development  and  testing  of 
these  MIRV  weapons  gives  the  United 
States  and  advantage  in  weapons  tech- 
nology which  the  Soviets  have  not 
achieved. 

All  these  advantages,  of  course,  are 
elements  in  a  system  of  overltill.  Hope- 
fully, their  weight  is  not  so  great  as  to 
upset  the  rough  parity  established  by  the 
Moscow  agreements.  But  they  are  great 
enough  to  leave  concepts  alleging  the 
strategic  inferiority  of  the  United  States 
without  foundaticMi. 

Opponents  of  SALT  emphasize  the 
Soviet  advantage  in  land-based  missiles, 
axKl  in  the  number  of  missile  submarines 
allowed.  In  response,  the  President  and 
his  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  have 
all  made  the  point  that  without  this 
agreement,  these  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  very  likely  have  been 
greater.  Supporters  of  the  agreement 
also  make  the  point  that  it  places  no 
limit  whatsoever  on  any  present  U.S. 
offensive  missile  deployment  program. 

The  question  is  also  raised:  Can  we 
trust  the  Russians?  The  response  here  is 
that  the  agreements  depend  not  on  mu- 
tual trust  but  on  mutual  self-interest. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  put  our  fate  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Soviets,  but  to  place  a  limit 
on  the  cyclic  nuclear  anns  race  which 
could  destroy  us  both.  There  is  no  dis- 
armament involved,  only  open  and  veri- 
fiable restrictions  on  weapons  which  may 
be  deployed  in  the  future. 

Some  opponents  assert  the  United 
States  must  always  remain  superior  to 
its  adversaries.  In  response,  those  who 
support  the  treaty  reply  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  enhanced  by 
the  establishment  of  a  nuclear  parity  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  message 
submitting  these  two  documents  to  the 
Senate: 

Together  the  two  agreements  provide  for 
a  more  stable  strategic  balance  In  the  next 
several  years  than  would  be  possible  If  stra- 
tegic arms  competition  continued  unchecked. 
This  benefits  not  only  the  United  States  and 
th»  Soviet  Union,  but  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

Superiority  in  an  unstable  world  head- 
ed toward  nuclear  chaos  is  a  false  secu- 
rity. I  think  the  compelling  point  In  all 
this  was  stated  in  the  interpretations 
done  at  Helsinki  by  Ambassador  Girard 
Smith: 

Both  sides  recognize  that  'ihc  Initial  agree- 
ments would  be  steps  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  more  complete  limitations  on  stra- 
tegic anna.  If  an  agreement  providing  more 
complete  strategic  offensive  arms  limitations 
were  not  achieved  within  five  years.  U.S.  su- 
preme Interests  could  be  Jeopardized. 

This  statement  was  reported  to  C<mi- 
gress  without  reference  to  a  Soviet  reply. 
It  clearly  states  a  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  It  says  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  American  people — and  to  the 
Russians  as  well — that  we  are  entering 
into  these  agreements  without  illusions 
about  our  ability  to  divine  or  trust  Soviet 
intentions. 

Nor  do  we  have  illusions  that  the  de- 
velopment of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
systems  by  other  industrial  nations  has 
been  impeded  by  this  bilateral  agree- 
ment. However,  we  can  take  some  en- 
couragement in  the  fact  that  the  delivery 
of  antiballlstic  missile  systems  to  third 
nations  is  prohibited  by  the  treaty.  And 
insofar  as  parity  between  the  two  super- 
powers will  relax  tensions  and  reduce 
anxiety,  it  will  serve  to  retard  the  prolif- 
eration of  danger  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Mr.  President,  these  agreements  could 
hardly  be  more  defendable  from -'the 
American  point  of  view.  There  may  be 
debates  over  technical  points  that  mili- 
tary planners  themselves  will  be  asked  to 
resolve.  The  charge  of  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, is  to  evaluate  the  bones  and  muscles 
of  the  documents,  and  then  give  our  esti- 
mate of  the  policy  decisions  on  which 
they  rest. 

I  believe  the  Senate  will  accept  a  policy 
which  seeks  to  avoid  confrontation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  the  Senate 
will  accept  a  policy  which  involves  regu- 
lar consultation  with  our  allies  at  every 
stage.  I  believe  the  Senate  will  accept  a 
policy  which  applies  our  20th  century 
weapons  technology  to  control  of  the 
costly  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  would  suggest  the  Senate  has  before 
it  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  positive  approach 


to  this  first  agreed  limit  upon  an  ongo- 
ing phase  of  the  arms  race,  and  to  sub- 
sequent negotiations.  I  would  suggest  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  looking 
to  the  Senate  for  guidance.  And  I  would 
urge  strongly  that  the  Senate  respond 
favorably  to  the  request  of  the  President 
for  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  and  approval  of  the  agree- 
ment accompanying  it. 

We  are  again  at  a  turning  point.  The 
myths  and  concepts  of  the  past  recede. 
There  is  a  certain  awakening  to  a  new 
and  more  complex  world  abroad.  There 
is  a  renewed  desire  for  common  decency 
among  men  and  women  at  home.  Let  us 
not  indulge  euphorlcs.  Rather,  let  us 
proceed  with  carefully  measured  steps  to 
change  our  world,  if  we  can,  into  a  more 
peaceful  one.  As  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
set  down  principles  we  would  fight  to 
protect,  admonished : 

We  might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear 
still  the  coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy 
as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under  a 
regimen  of  their  barbarous  ancestors. 

I  believe  in  approving  these  agreements 
the  Senate  will  mature  and  strengthen 
the  principles  of  our  democracy.  And  it 
will  mature  and  strengthen  the  prospect 
that  a  more  stable  and  peaceful  world 
can  emerge  from  the  cold  ashes  of  war. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  arms 
control  agreements  negotiated  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  constitute  a  welcome  step 
toward  effective  control  over  strategic 
nuclear  weapons.  While  the  arms  race  is 
far  from  being  ended,  the  SALT  accords 
are  a  clear  recognition  by  the  two  great 
superpowers  that  It  is  in  their  mutual 
interest  to  place  restraints  on  the  arms 
race. 

The  ABM  treaty  is  a  joint  admission 
that  no  physical  defeixse  is  possible 
against  any  determined  nuclear  attack. 
Under  its  terms,  both  the  nuclear  super- 
powers accept  the  proposition  that  the 
only  real  security  against  nuclear  holo- 
caust depends  on  the  certainty  that  any 
attacker  would  himself  be  destroyed  by 
a  retaliatory  second  strike. 

The  Interim  Agreement  on  the  Limi- 
tation of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  is  the 
first  real  measure  of  control  over  offen- 
sive nuclear  systems  and  is  the  basis  for 
moving  toward  a  more  comprehensive 
restriction  on  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Still,  its  immediate  utility  as  a  real 
arms  control  measure  depends  upon  its 
full  acceptance  in  spiiit  and  in  letter  by 
both  countries. 

Support  for  these  historic  agreements 
should  not  be  conditional  upon  the  hasty 
adoption  of  crash  programs  in  those  of- 
fensive weapons  areas  which  the  agree- 
ments do  not  cover.  Such  programs  carry 
with  them  the  danger  of  increasing  stra- 
tegic nuclear  instability. 

Even  if  the  ABM  treaty  were  the  only 
accomplishment  of  the  Presidents  his- 
toric Moscow  visit,  this  in  itself  would 
still  constitute  a  major  accomplishment 
in  controlling  the  nuclear  arms  race,  with 
Its  inordinate  expense  and  incalculable 
risks. 

The  Interim  Offen.sive  Ai-ms  Agree- 
ment, if  it  actually  does  lead  to  a  real 
and  lasting  limitation  of  offensive  weap- 
ons, will  be  a  most  desirable  complement 


to  the  ABM  treaty.  However,  if  the  agree- 
ment is  used  as  an  argument  for  accel- 
erated construction  and  deployment  of 
new  offensive  systems,  it  will  only  cancel 
the  accomplishments  of  both  treaties  and 
thus  do  incalculable  harm  to  the  cause 
of  genuine  arms  control.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  conducted 
extensive  and  searching  hearings  on  both 
treaties  but  focused  particular  attention 
on  the  complex  provisions  of  the  interim 
agreement.  As  I  weighed  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  committee,  I  became 
convinced  that  the  interim  agreement 
does  represent  both  a  real  step  forward  In 
arms  limitation  and  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  national  secu- 
rity posture  by  oiu-  own  country.  Let  me 
elaborate  for  a  moment  as  to  why  I 
reached  this  decision. 

The  ceilings  put  on  ICBM's  and  SLBM's 
do  give  a  mathematical  edge  to  the  So- 
viets in  both  land-based  and  sea-based 
missiles.  While  the  Soviet  Union  is  per- 
mitted more  missile  laimchers,  they  have 
no  practical  military  advantage,  since 
the  United  States  has  a  commanding  lead 
in  strategic  bombers  and  deliverable  war- 
heads. I  imderstand  that  we  have  7,000 
warheads  of  all  kinds  positioned  in  Eu- 
rope alone.  Since  there  Is  no  real  hope  of 
an  ABM  defense  of  populations  or  weap- 
ons systems,  the  limits  In  the  agreement 
only  emphasize  a  mutual  position  of  mili- 
tary redundancy. 

The  specter  of  a  first-strike  strategy 
of  a  potential  opponent  has  long  haunted 
nuclear  arms  control  discussions  and 
conditioned  our  own  nuclear  posture. 
Unless  analyzed  carefully,  this  specter 
could  lead  one  to  false  and  dangerous 
conclusions  about  the  insignificant  statis- 
tical edge  the  Interim  agreement  gives 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  missile  launchers.  As  our 
committee  hearings  fully  brought  out, 
whether  an  adversary  has  a  first-strike 
policy  or  not,  the  critical  factor  in  nuclear 
strategy  is  the  number  of  warheads  that 
would  survive  an  all-out  first  strike.  In 
our  case  the  niunber  would  be  sufiQcient 
to  totally  devastate  the  attacker's  society. 
For  example,  even  if  the  Soviet  Union, 
by  striking  first,  could  destroy  all  of  our 
ICBM's  and  all  our  bombers,  and  even 
if  the  attack  could  catch  and  destroy 
most  of  our  submarines  in  port,  10  sur- 
viving Poseidon  submarines  could  fire 
1,600  warheads  at  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
would  run  out  of  targets  before  we  ran 
out  of  warheads.  In  thus  assuring  an 
awesome  and  total  retaliatory  capability, 
the  ABM  treaty  only  makes  continua- 
tion of  the  missile  nimibers  game  a  mind- 
less exercise,  and  the  interim  agreement 
is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  a  welcome 
exercise  in  reality. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  in 
terim  agreement  is  also  of  real  value  x 
assuring  the  sui-vival  of  our  land-based 
missile  deterrent  for  the  Indefinite  fu- 
ture. It  limits  the  Soviets  to  no  more  than 
313  large  missiles  of  SS-9  size  or  greater, 
missiles  of  the  kind  that  we  do  not  our- 
selves have  deployed  or  even  plan  to  de- 
ploy. Without  the  agreement  this  num- 
ber would  only  be  substantially  increased 
in  5  years.  However,  since  the  Soviets 
have  not  even  begun  the  testing  of  a  true 
MIRV  technology,  any  Soviet  counter- 
force   strike   would   still   leave   enough 
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Minutemen  to  obliterate  the  Soviet 
Union,  even  without  resort  to  our  vastly 
more  efficient  and  advanced  submarine- 
launched  missiles  and  our  nuclear  bomb- 
ers. Our  immense  technological  advan- 
tage in  MIRV,  missile  accuracy,  and  sub- 
marine performance  only  lengthens  the 
leadtime  during  which,  if  we  are  really 
serious  about  nuclear  arms  control,  we 
can  safely  afford  to  exercise  restraint  and 
seek  reciprocal  action  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  3  years  at  the  bargaining  table 
which  produced  these  first  steps  to  last- 
ing and  comprehensive  limitations  on  of- 
fensive weapons  resulted  from  each  side's 
recognition  of  the  other's  nuclear  poten- 
tial. The  agreements,  we  must  assume, 
were  in  part  designed  to  avoid  the  costs 
of  converting  that  potential  into  weap- 
ons which  would  tlien  be  countered  and 
their  advantage  thus  canceled. 

As  President  Nixon  has  suggested,  the 
SALT  agreements  should  and  will  be 
considered  by  Congress  on  their  con- 
siderable merits.  Decisions  on  new  nu- 
clear weapons  systems  not  now  forbidden 
by  the  agreements  must  be  made  sepa- 
rately and  important  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  examining  their  arms  control 
implications. 

We  all  hope  that  the  major  accom- 
plishment of  the  agreements  signed  at 
Moscow  is  to  assure  time  for  bringing 
about  a  policy  of  sensible,  mutual  self- 
restraint  that  in  turn  can  bring  an  end  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  agreements 
reached  at  Moscow  advance  the  world 
toward  nuclear  sanity.  I  therefore  sup- 
port both  agreements. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  recently 
negotiated  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Agreement  and  to  commend  President 
Nixon  for  an  unprecedented  accomplish- 
ment— a  breakthrough  that  could  result 
in  the  greatest  single  step  toward  world 
peace  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

The  arms  control  agreement  is  with- 
out doubt  one  of  the  most  important 
diplomatic  achievements  of  the  20th 
century — and  it  could  end  up  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  meaningful  ac- 
cords of  all  time  in  man's  quest  for  last- 
ing peace.  The  world  is  now  on  a  new 
path  that  can  lead — if  all  follow  through 
and  keep  their  word — to  a  new  structure 
for  enduring  peace  with  national  secu- 
rity for  all  nations,  not  just  for  the  two 
superpowers. 

Mr.  President,  to  fully  comprehend  and 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  Moscow 
accords,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  first 
view  the  context  in  which  the  strategic 
arms  situation  existed  when  President 
Nixon  took  office  3'2  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  the  Soviet  Union: 

Was  deploying  about  250  ICBM's  each 
year.  Including  large  modem  missiles — 
SS-9's — which  were  particularly  threat- 
ening to  our  Minuteman  ICBM's. 

Was  deploying  eight  additional  mod- 
em nuclear  submarines  per  year,  each 
with  16  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

Was  improving  the  expanding  ABM 
defense  of  Moscow  and  pursuing  R.  k  D. 
on  new  ABM  systems. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States: 

Had  no  ongoing  programs  for  deploy- 


ing additional  numbers  of  missiles,  either 
ICBM's  or  submarine-based. 

Was  xmdertaking  the  following  critical 
quaUtative  improvements  in  its  strategic 
weaponry,  none  of  which  is  prohibited 
by  the  agreements : 

MIRV,  which  gives  each  U.S.  missile 
many  times  the  target  capabihties  of  a 
Soviet  missile. 

Trident,  a  long-range  submarine  nus- 
sile  system  under  development  but  not 
available  until  the  end  of  the  decade. 

B-1,  a  new  strategic  bomber  under 
development. 

An  improved  ABM  defense  of  Minute- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  after  careful  and  inten- 
sive review  of  the  strategic  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia, 
President  Nixon  and  his  advisors  realized 
the  great  Importance  of  breaking  the 
momentum  of  Soviet  offensive  deploy- 
ments. They  concluded  that  unless  the 
accelerated  rate  of  deployment  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  by  the  Soviet 
Union  was  stopped,  the  growth  of  Soviet 
weapons  deployment,  and  the  inevitable 
qualitative  improvement  thereof,  would 
force  the  United  States  to  deploy  addi- 
tional offsetting  weapons.  Such  an  occur- 
rence would  either  intensify  the  arms 
race  at  staggering  costs  or  force  the 
United  States  into  a  crippling  strategic 
disadvantage.  Since  neither  alternative  is 
acceptable,  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  and 
support  the  Arms  Control  Agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  able  to  obtain  after  3  "2  years  of 
careful  preparation  and  intense  negotia- 
tions. 

THEATT    ON    UMrPATION    OP    ANTI-BALLISTIC- 
MISSILE     SYSTEMS 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  ABM 
treaty  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  Limits  each  side  to  one  ABM  site 
for  the  defense  of  its  respective  capital 
and  one  site  each  for  the  defense  of  an 
ICBM  field. 

Second.  Limits  each  side  to  a  total  of 
200  ABM  interceptors,  100  at  each  site. 

Third.  Limits  the  number  and  the  size 
of  ABM  radars  at  each  site. 

Fourth.  Allows  research  and  develop- 
ment on  ABM  systems  to  continue,  but 
not  the  deployment  of  exotic  or  so-called 
future  systems. 

AGREEMENT     ON     LIMITATION     OF     STRATEGIC 
OFFENSIVE     WEAPONS 

In  addition  to  the  ABM  treaty,  an 
Agreement  on  the  Limitation  of  Strategic 
Offensive  Weapons  was  negotiated  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States.  This  in- 
terim agreement  on  offensive  weapons 
provides  for  the  following : 

First.  Limits  the  number  of  ICBMs  to 
those  imder  construction  or  deployment 
as  of  July  1,  1972.  This  will  amoimt  to 
about  1,618  ICBM's  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  1,054  for  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, although  the  Soviet  Union  will 
field  about  300  large  SS-9's,  they  will  be 
prohibited  from  converting  other  ICBM 
silos  to  accommodate  the  large  SS-9 
types. 

Second.  Limits  the  construction  of 
submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles — 
SLBM's — on  all  nuclear  submarines  at 
the  current  levels.  The  further  construc- 


tion of  SLBM's  on  either  side  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  dismantling  of 
an  equal  number  of  older  land-based 
ICBM's  or  older  submarine  launchers. 

Third.  Provides  that  the  interim 
agreement  will  run  for  5  years  and  that 
both  sides  are  committed  to  negotiating 
a  more  permanent  and  compreiienbive 
agreement. 

NATIONAL   INTEREST 

Mr.  President,  after  carefully  studying 
tlie  individual  provisions  of  the  Moscow 
ccreements.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  acceptance  of  tliem  is  clearly 
in  our  national  interest  since  they  will 
put  the  United  States  in  a  strong  pasi- 
tion  to  protect  our  security  even  if  we  do 
not  achieve  followup  SALT  agreements. 
The  essence  of  the  offensive  agreement, 
in  terms  of  our  national  interest,  is  that 
it  keeps  Soviet  offensive  missiles  down 
to  about  the  present  level  for  the  next  5 
years.  Without  the  SALT  Agreement,  the 
Soviet  Union  could  have  deployed  up  to 
1,000  more  strategic  missiles. 

Although  some  older  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's  can  be  traded  for  newer  SLBMs 
during  the  5-year  period,  the  agreement 
accomplishes  a  prime  U.S.  objective— to 
halt  the  production  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  offensive  missile  programs,  espe- 
cially their  large  SS-9  missiles.  Besides 
stopping  the  Soviets  from  increasing  the 
numerical  missile  gap.  the  agreement 
allows  the  United  States  more  time  to 
develop  the  quality  of  its  new  offensive 
weapons,  that  is.  Trident  submarine.  B-1 
bombers,  and  MIRV  missiles,  which  are 
not  limited  by  the  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  some  critics  have 
charged  that  the  SALT  treaty  and 
agreements  place  the  United  States  in 
a  position  of  military  inferiority  and 
that  they  threaten  the  security  of  our 
country.  Although  there  are  many  honest 
and  divergent  opinions  and  analyses 
about  the  end  result  of  the  recently  con- 
cluded SALT  negotiations,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  SALT  agreements  enhance 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
insure  that  the  Soviets  do  not  attain 
some  military  advantage  over  us.  What 
they  do  Is  foreclose  the  dynamic  So\  iet 
deployment  of  huge  numbers  of  addi- 
tional weapons,  without  limiting  devel- 
opmental progress  of  our  new  strategic 
systems. 

Without  the  agreement,  the  Soviets 
could  have  completed  an  extensive  ABM 
defense  which  could  challenge  our  retali- 
atory capacity. 

Also,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  United 
States  had  no  plans  to  make  additional 
ICBM  deployments,  while  the  Soviets 
had  been  digging  new  silos  at  the  rate  of 
^bout  250  per  year  for  the  past  5  years. 

In  the  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missile  field,  the  Uioited  States  is  ac- 
celerating the  development  of  the  Tri- 
dent submarine,  but  it  will  not  be  ready 
for  deployment  until  1978.  In  contrast, 
the  Russians  have  been  producing  new 
missile  submarines  at  a  rate  of  eight  per 
year  and  could  have  had  80  or  more  mis- 
sile-launching subs  by  1977.  Thus,  had 
there  been  no  agreement  to  limit  these 
offensive  systems,  the  Soviets  could  have 
achieved  a  numerical  lead  In  the  very 
near  future. 

Finally,  the  agreement  does  not  cover 
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such  key  areas  as  manned  bombers — B- 
I's — multiple  independently  targetable 
warheads — MIRVs — and  the  qualitative 
and  technical  aspect  of  our  forces — areas 
in  which  the  United  States  has  a  clear 
advantage  and  many  ongoing  programs. 
When  reviewing  and  weighing  the  as- 
sets and  liabilities  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments, we  must  keep  in  mind  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  makes  no  claim  that  the 
agreements  end  for  all  time  our  concern 
over  the  potential  growth  of  Soviet 
strategic  capabilities.  He  has  succeeded 
in  blocking  off  only  one  aspect — the 
growth  in  numbers  of  strategic  systems. 
As  a  result  of  his  tireless  efforts  in  this 
endeavor,  our  country  now  has  time  to 
negotiate  more  complete  agreements  and 
to  continue  with  our  current  strategic 
programs  which  will  help  insure  that 
further  negotiations  bear  fruit. 

AGREEMENT    FOR    A    MORE    STABLE    WORLD    ORDER 

Mr.  President,  most  attention  and  com- 
mentaries have  been  focused,  under- 
standably, on  the  SALT  agreements  to 
limit  stategic  nuclear  weapons.  How- 
ever, let  us  not  forget  that  there  were 
other  agreements  reached  that  are  vei-y 
significant  as  well — both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  total  addition  to  a  wide  di- 
mension of  tangible  results  from  the  his- 
toric Moscow  summit. 

All  together,  the  series  of  agreements — 
covering  mutual  future  efforts  in  space, 
trade,  the  environment,  health,  medicine, 
science,  and  techology — add  up  to  a 
greater  and  deeper  commitment  by  each 
side  to  work  for  a  more  stable  and  im- 
proved world  order.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  with  these  valuable  agree- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union — as  well  as  the 
United  States — has  a  greater  vested  in- 
terest in  the  continuation  of  peaceful  and 
productive  relations  between  the  super- 
powers. 

The  package  of  associated  agreements, 
which  contains  many  potential  benefits 
to  both  countries,  broadens  and  enlarges 
the  scope  and  depth  of  the  new  arrange- 
ment between  two  historical  antagonists. 
The  agreements  place  a  lot  of  pressure  on 
both  sides  to  take  a  second  look  at  any 
provocation  that,  in  the  absence  of  the 
new  wide  range  of  mutual  ventures, 
might  lead  to  a  break-off  of  the  new  ties 
of  cooperation.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
span  of  agreements  means  that  the  two 
nations  will  be  loath  to  break  up  or  jeop- 
ardize their  relationship  because  of  some 
secondary  disagreements. 

It  is  much  like  the  familiar  position 
that  President  Nixon  faces  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Congress.  Whenever  Congress 
attaches  something  he  opposes  to  a  ma- 
jor piece  of  legislation  that  he  has  been 
pushing,  he  is  very  reluctant  to  veto  the 
entire  package  despite  the  imdesirabil- 
ity  of  one  of  its  smaller  sections. 

In  studying  and  analyzing  the  SALT 
agreements  which  represent  the  first  real 
step  away  from  the  nuclear  arms  race, 
we  would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  learn 
some  general  lessons  from  the  successftd 
negotiations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  agreements 
would  not  have  been  possible  had  not  the 
United  States,  in  the  face  of  some  domes- 
tic opposition,  maintained  a  military 
position  of  strength  over  the  recent  years. 


I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  weak  mili- 
tary power  could  have  persuaded  the  So- 
viet Union  that  it  should  voluntarily  in- 
terrupt its  quickening  nuclear  arms  de- 
velopment program. 

Equally  important,  we  should  know 
now  that  no  further  progress  in  major 
arms  reduction  can  be  achieved  imless 
the  United  States  continues  to  maintain 
its  military  strength.  If  we  are  going  to 
negotiate,  obviously,  we  must  have  some- 
thing with  which  to  negotiate. 

A  tliird  vital  lesson  which  should  flow 
from  these  developments  is  that  our  true 
security  demands  that  we  get  something 
in  return  when  we  reduce  our  basic  mili- 
tary strength — that  it  would  be  foolish, 
reckless,  and  irresponsible  to  cut  back 
our  own  forces  unilaterally,  without  re- 
gard to  what  our  adversaries  are  doing  in 
terms  of  providing  for  their  national 
defense. 

ROAD  TO  PEACE 

Mr.  President,  now  that  President  Nix- 
on's planning,  vision,  and  hard  work 
have  put  the  two  nuclear  giants  on  the 
road  to  peace,  a  gatliering  momentum 
toward  a  worldwide  truce  and  global  re- 
duction in  tensions  seems  boimd  to 
develop. 

In  the  years  to  come,  historians  will 
look  back  on  the  developments  of  1972  as 
a  historic  starting  point — the  time  when 
the  superpowers  turned  from  the  mutual 
burdens  and  dangers  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  and  headed  toward  the  rewards 
which  flow  from  nations  working  to- 
gether on  "projects  of  peace'  in  an  "en- 
vironment of  peace." 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  another 
American  President  whose  greatest  hope, 
hke  President  Nixon's,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  structure  which  would  pro- 
mote world  peace.  I  am,  of  course,  refer- 
ring to  Woodrow  Wilson. 

In  1917,  President  Wilson  spoke  to  the 
Senate  about  the  kind  of  peace  he  hoped 
to  encourage  and  foster: 

It  must  be  a  peace  without  victory.  .  .  . 
Victory  would  mean  a  peace  forced  upon  the 
lo.ser.  a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished. It  would  be  accepted  in  humilia- 
tion, under  duress,  at  an  intolerable  sacrifice, 
and  would  leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a 
bitter  memory  upon  which  terms  of  peace 
would  rest,  not  permanently,  but  only  as 
upon  quicksand.  Only  a  peace  between  equals 
can  last;  only  a  peace,  the  very  principle  of 
which  is  equality,  and  a  common  participa- 
tion in  a  corrmion  benefit. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  real  difference 
between  the  circumstances  of  1917  and 
today.  In  1917,  America  was  involved  in 
a  world  war.  Today,  we  are  engaged  in 
a  cold  war — a  confrontation  between  the 
superpowers — which,  although  indirect, 
has  proven  to  be  very  costly. 

In  this  generation  of  the  cold  war. 
President  Nixon  has  made  great  progress 
in  beginning  an  era  of  negotiations  in- 
stead of  confrontations.  First,  China. 
Then,  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the  talks 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  peace 
in  the  more  distant  future,  the  produc- 
tive results  of  the  Moscow  talks  will  be 
felt  soon. 

In  Moscow,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  reached  an  agreement  on 
the    things    they    share    in    common — 


realizing  and  acknowledging  that  people 
can  believe  different  things  and  live 
differently  with  mutual  progress  and  eco- 
nomic development.  How  true  this  seems 
today  as  compared  to  1917. 

Today,  lurking  not  far  behind  the 
scourge  of  war  is  a  holocaust  not  just  for 
one  nation,  but  for  all  of  mankind.  There 
can  be  no  victors.  There  can  be  no  van- 
quished. There  can  only  be  the  dead. 

Mr.  President,  clearly,  the  hope  of 
Woodrow  Wilson — the  hope  of  peace — 
is  a  little  closer  today  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  We 
arc,  without  doubt,  at  a  pivotal  point  in 
world  history;  we  have  a  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  promote  our  owTi  interests 
while  promoting  the  interest  of  all  man- 
kind. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  stand  solidly  behind  President 
Nixon  and  support  his  bold  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  a  world  that  is  starved 
for  it.  The  President  has  worked  long 
and  hard  to  wind  down  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, to  build  stable  relationships  with 
the  world's  leading  powers,  and  to  pro- 
mote economic  progress  and  stability  at 
home  and  abroad. 

President  Nixon  deserves  not  only  our 
strong  support,  but  our  profound  grati- 
tude for  creating  the  climate  for  a  gen- 
eration of  peace. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  voted  to  end  one  war. 
Today  we  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  to 
prevent  a  future  and  undoubtedly  far 
more  devastating  war.  By  approving  the 
pending  treaty  on  the  limitation  of  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems,  we  can  end  our 
mad  and  elusive  search  for  some  new  de- 
vice that  gives  us  only  a  false  sense  of 
secui-ity  and  settle  instead  on  what  has 
so  rightly  been  caUed  a  delicate  balance 
of  terror. 

Perhaps  international  understanding 
and  harmony  are  still  too  limited  to 
permit  far-reaclilng  disarmament  agree- 
ments. But  at  least  we  can  take  these 
steps  toward  arms  limitation  and  arms 
control,  which  are,  in  effect,  preemptive 
disarmament. 

I  shall  vote  for  this  treaty,  although  I 
am  troubled  by  some  of  its  provisions.  I 
deeply  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
treaty  permits  any  ABM  deployment  at 
all.  For  3  years,  I  have  fought  programs 
to  build  such  a  system  in  the  United 
States,  for  I  firmly  believed  tliat  it  was 
imnecessary,  imworkable,  and  enor- 
mously costly. 

The  fact  that  we  now  face  the  uncer- 
tainties of  MIRV  development  can  be 
traced  directly  to  our  unfortimate  deci- 
sion to  proceed  with  an  ABM.  MIRV 
would  not  have  been  necessary  if  both 
sides  had  not  built  ABM's. 

Although  both  nuclear  superpowers 
have  built  and  tested  ABM  systems,  many 
of  us  are  convinced  that  those  weapons 
will  perform  as  promised  in  actual  com- 
bat situations.  Let  us  hope  that  we  never 
have  such  a  test. 

Observers  of  our  negotiating  positions 
at  SALT  have  said  that  we  probably 
could  have  concluded  an  agreement  for- 
bidding all  ABM's  several  billion  dollars 
ago,  if  the  United  States  had  not  been 
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so  insistent  on  linking  this  treaty  with 
additional  limitations  on  offensive  arms. 

Instead,  we  have  already  spent  $5  bil- 
lion on  our  ABM,  with  another  half  bil- 
lion approved  for  this  year.  If  we  proceed 
with  construction  of  the  authorized  site 
here  in  Washington,  the  cost  will  be  an 
additional  $2  to  $4  billion  according  to 
official  estimates,  and  perhaps  double 
those  figures  according  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington). 

Regrettable  as  this  waste  has  been, 
at  least  now  we  have  a  chance  by  this 
treaty  to  turn  off  the  tap. 

One  of  the  arguments  frequently  raise 
against  this  treaty  is  that  it  condemns 
our  people  and  our  strategic  forces  to 
a  positiori  of  vulnerability.  If  that  is 
true,  it  is  true  for  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  for  we 
both  have  renounced  national  and  even 
regional  area  defense.  Long  ago.  the 
Congress  decided  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  adequate  protection  to 
our  civilian  population  through  an  ABM 
system. 

Even  if  we  build  an  ABM  site  in  Wash- 
ington, and  even  if  we  had  assurance 
that  all  100  launchers  would  destroy  an 
incoming  missile,  all  an  attacking  enemy 
would  have  to  do  is  to  target  one  addi- 
tional missile  to  overwhelm  the  system. 

The  whole  logic  of  deterrence  is  that 
neither  side  would  risk  an  attack  when 
it  knew  that  the  enemy  could  retaliate 
with  enough  force  to  do  unacceptable 
damage. 

There  should  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  have — and  shall  continue 
to  have  for  the  foreseeable  future — that 
capability  to  destroy  any  enemy  many 
times  over. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  said  several 
weeks  ago,  50  Minuteman  missiles  could 
destroy  nearly  half  of  Soviet  industry. 
Ten  B-52  bombers — about  2  percent  of 
our  bomber  force — could  destroy  about 
40  percent  of  Soviet  industry. 

And  just  one  of  our  Poseidon  subs — 
whose  invulnerability  is  not  in  question — 
could  destroy  about  one-quarter  of  So- 
viet industry.  The  numbers  of  civilian 
casualties  associated  with  each  of  these 
retaliations  are  terrirfying. 

We  have  indeed  a  balance  of  terror,  but 
it  was  a  stable  balance  until  man  devised 
the  ABM  and  the  MIRVs  to  combat  it. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
raised  doubts  or  questions  about  possible 
violations  by  the  Soviet  Union — that  they 
might  develop  and  conceal  additional 
launchers  which  could  be  reloaded  rap- 
idly into  ABM  systems  or  that  Soviet 
SAAIs  might  be  upgraded  to  work  in 
an  ABM  mode. 

If  we  fear  this  about  the  Russians,  we 
know  that  they  fear  the  same  about  us. 
Some  of  the  justifications  for  our  SAM- 
D,  for  instance,  carry  hints  that  it  also 
might  be  upgraded  if  SALT  fails. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  spiral  of 
mistrust  is  to  establish  a  basic  founda- 
tion of  trust.  That  we  have  tried  to  do 
in  this  treaty  and  the  interim  agree- 
ment. If  we  deviate  from  this  now,  es- 
pecially by  encumbering  these  agree- 
ments with  contradictory  reservations  or 
understandings,    we   shall   pollute    the 


spirit  of  SALT  with  dangerous  clouds  of 
suspicicm. 

We  are  not  asking  our  people  to  take 
the  Russians  on  faith,  for  we  have  ade- 
quate national  technical  means  to  verify 
compliance  with  these  agreements.  Even 
if  these  means  are  not  100-percent  ac- 
curate, we  have  been  assured  that  the 
margin  of  en-or  is  well  within  our  margin 
of  survival. 

But  if  this  trust  is  to  be  allowed  to 
grow  and  to  produce  further  under- 
standings and  limitations,  both  sides 
have  to  mean  what  they  said  and  fully 
comply  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
these  agreements.  The  Soviet  Union 
should  be  on  notice  that  we  will  examine 
their  actions  closely  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  living  up  to  these  accords.  Likewise, 
I  trust  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  study  the  proposed  programs 
of  our  Government  to  be  sure  that  we 
also  remain  in  compliance  with  these 
agreements. 

Surely  it  is  time  for  us  to  move  in  this 
direction.  When  the  world  is  spending 
more  than  six  times  as  much  on  mili- 
tary research  as  on  medical  research 
and  when  6.5  percent  of  the  hungry 
world's  gross  national  product  goes  for 
armaments,  we  must  call  a  truce  to  this 
terror. 

This  treaty  is  another  advance  toward 
that  day  when  we  can  turn  our  swords 
into  plowshares. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
both  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty  and  the  Executive  agreement.  I 
do  so  confident  that  the  United  States 
will  be  able  to  maintain  a  parity  with 
the  Soviets — that  we  have  not  bargained 
ourselves  into  a  position  of  irrevocable 
inferiority. 

I  must  admit  that  I  had  grave  reser- 
vations about  the  treaty  and  agreement 
when  I  began  to  study  them.  I  was  con- 
cerned by  the  apparent  inequity  in  the 
number  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles allowed  the  Soviets  and  the  United 
States.  I  was  puzzled  that  the  agreement 
allowed  the  Soviets  to  surpass  us  in 
missile-carrying  submarines.  I  was  ap- 
prehensive that  the  lack  of  limitations 
on  qualitative  improvements  would  al- 
low the  Soviets  to  MIRV  their  SS-9  and 
thus  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  surviva- 
bility of  our  Minuteman  strike  force. 

Subsequently,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  military  implications  of  SALT.  We 
received  testimony  from  expert  witnesses 
and  questioned  them  in  detail.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  SALT 
treaty  and  agreement  should  be  approved 
and  I  lend  my  support  to  that  end. 

In  approving  the  treaty  and  agreement, 
however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one 
basic  truth.  We  have  not  and  must  not 
accept  less  than  parity  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  current  euphoria  over  the 
initial  success  of  SALT  must  not  deaden 
us  to  the  realities  of  the  strategic  nuclear 
balance.  This  treaty  and  agreement  are 
simply  the  first  step  on  a  path  that,  I 
hope,  will  eventually  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  armament.  This  treaty 
and  agreement  are  not  the  final  solution. 
We  dare  not  abandon  that  elementary 
principle  that  has  enabled  us  to  make 
this  first  step — the  principle  of  negotiat- 


ing from  a  position  of  strength.  To  do 
this  just  when  we  begin  to  see  some  pos- 
sibility of  real  arms  limitation,  and  pos- 
sibly reduction,  would  have  the  effect  of 
fueling  a  one-sided  arms  race,  an  effort 
by  the  Soviets  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
overwhelming  strategic  posture  that 
could  result  in  nuclear  intimidation  to 
which  America  would  be  forced  to 
acquiesce. 

I  cannot  accept  that,  the  American 
people  will  not  accept  that,  and  the  Con- 
gress must  not  accept  it.  Two  recent  votes 
on  the  military  procurement  bill  encour- 
age me  to  believe  that  the  majority  of 
Senators  agree  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
parity  against  Soviet  improvements  that 
are  allowed  by  the  treaty  and  agreement, 
we  must  continue  to  improve  our  forces. 
The  B-1  bomber  will  urgently  be  needed 
as  a  replacement  for  our  aging  B-52. 
Our  MIRV  program  will  insure  sun-ival 
of  additional  reentry  vehicles  without 
posing  a  destabilizing  threat  to  Soviet 
forces.  The  Trident  submarine  will  pro- 
vide a  follow-on  to  early  Polaris  subma- 
rines in  the  1978  time  frame. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  strategic  arms  limitation  nego- 
tiations, it  is  that  to  negotiate  success- 
fully, we  must  do  so  from  strength.  Where 
we  had  an  on-going  successful  program, 
Safeguard,  we  ended  up  with  a  numeri- 
cally balanced  agreement.  But  where  the 
Soviets  had  greater  strength,  and  on- 
going programs,  we  were  forced  to  ac- 
cept less  than  numerical  equality.  While 
our  qualitative  advantage  balances  this 
out,  and  while  future  improvements,  such 
as  Trident  and  MIRV,  promise  to  retain 
that  balance,  we  should  remember  that 
to  negotiate  successfully  with  the  Soviets 
on  further  limitations  and  reductions, 
we  must  do  so  from  strength.  Continued 
approval  of  qualitative  improvements 
and  modernization  of  forces  will  give  us 
that  strength. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  the  occasion  to  participate  in  the 
historic  consideration  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  limitation  of  ABM  systems. 

These  agreements  represent  the  prod- 
uct of  a  major  effort  of  the  administra- 
tion to  bring  about  an  era  of  mutually 
agreed  restraint  and  arm  limitation  be- 
tween these  two  nuclear  powers. 

The  President  had  consistently  main- 
tained that  our  defenses  shall  remain 
second  to  none.  Our  entering  into  this 
agreement  shall  in  no  way  limit  our 
present  or  future  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves. 

The  ABM  treaty  limits  the  deployment 
of  antiballistic  missile  systems  to  two 
designated  areas.  The  Interim  Agreement 
limits  the  overall  level  of  strategic  of- 
fensive missile  forces.  Together  the  two 
agreements  provide  for  a  more  stable 
strategic  balance  in  the  next  several 
years  than  would  be  possible  if  strategic 
arms  competition  continued  unchecked. 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  both  gain  from  this  but  the  greatest 
benefit  will  be  to  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions. 

I  am  confident  that  these  agreements 
are  but  a  first  st^  in  checking  the  arms 
race.  I  emphasize  first  and  not  final;  they 
do  not  close  off  all  avenues  of  strategic 
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competition.  The  success  of  these  negoti- 
ations was  the  maintenance  of  strong 
strategic  posture  and  it  is  now  equally 
essential  that  we  carry  forward  a  sound 
strategic  modernization  program  to 
maintain  our  security  and  to  ensure  that 
more  permanent  and  comprehensive 
p.rms  Hmitation  agreements  can  be 
reached. 

The  President  has  assured  us  that  the 
terms  of  the  ABM  treaty  and  interim 
agreement  will  permit  the  United  States 
to  take  the  steps  we  deem  necessary  to 
maintain  a  strategic  posture  which  pro- 
tects our  vital  interests  and  guarantees 
our  continued  security.  We  are  not  unl- 
latei-ally  sacrificing  American  strength. 

Aside  from  our  national  security,  these 
agreements  present  an  opportunity  for 
a  new  and  more  constructive  relationship 
between  our  two  countries,  unlike  the 
hostility  and  confrontation  of  decades 
past,  but  this  time  characterized  by  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  differences. 

These  accords  provide  us  with  tangible 
evidence  that  we  need  not  live  forever 
in  the  shadow  of  nuclear  war.  We  have 
the  assurance  of  renewed  hope  that  we 
can  work  together  to  build  a  lasting 
peace. 

I  am  pleased  with  these  agreements. 
The  President  needs  our  support  as  he 
continues  to  do  everything  possible  to 
see  that  we  have  a  more  secure  and 
peaceful  world  in  which  our  security  is 
fully  protected. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vot- 
ing to  approve  the  SALT  treaty.  How- 
ever, I  believe  it  is  important  that  I  point 
out  my  deep  reservations  concerning  this 
agreement. 

I  believe  this  treaty  addresses  ques- 
tions vital  to  this  Nation  and  demands 
a  careful  weighing  of  two  desirable  ends : 
First,  to  maintain  U.S  seciirity  through 
continued  ability  of  nuclear  attack;  and 
second,  the  reduction,  through  all  pos- 
sible means,  of  the  present  level  of  in- 
ternational tensions,  tensions  partly  fed 
through  the  continuing  buildup  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

But  I  had  hoped  that  this  treaty  would 
represent  a  realistic  assessment  by  both 
parties  that  continued  proliferation  does 
not  enhance  cither's  security  and  am 
distressed  to  think  that  we  have  been 
outtraded.  I  understand  we  wanted  bad- 
ly to  get  an  arms  agreement,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  have  moved  tremendously  from 
what  our  first  positions  were.  While  this 
L<!  only  the  first  phase  of  the  agreement, 
I  think  we  have  given  up  more  than  we 
should  have. 

It  now  appeirs  that  the  SALT  treaty 
is  going  to  be  ratified  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  but  I  feel  it  puts  us  in  a  pre- 
carious position  for  future  aims  talks. 
Njy  consideration  of  the  asreements  and 
my  reservations  concerning  them  lead 
me  to  joining  with  Senator  Jackson, 
Senator  Scott  and  others  in  cosponsor- 
ing  an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 241  authorizing  the  President  to 
.'  ign  the  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  concluded  in  Moscow. 

This  amendment  makes  clear  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Congress  that  the  people  of 
the    United   States   sincerely    desire   a 


stable  limitation  and  balance  cf  strategic 
arms  to  maintain  peace  and  deter  ag- 
gression. However,  the  Congress  would 
consider  any  action  by  the  Soviet  Union 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  endan- 
gering our  strategic  deterrent  forces  to 
be  contrary  to  the  supreme  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  The  amend- 
ment is  necessary,  I  feel,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  view  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  present  treaty  and  ap;ree- 
ments  and  our  position  on  further  agree- 
ments in  SALT  11. 


"Column  I 


Column  Column  Column 
M  III  IV 


Column  V 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  pending  business  be  very 
temporarily  laid  aside,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ate resume  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


VIETNAM    ERA    VETERANS'    READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  937,  S.  2161. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brock).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  2161,  to  amend  chapters  31,  34,  and  35 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  subsistences  al- 
lowances, the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances, and  the  special  training  allowances 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  under 
such  chapters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans"  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1972". 

TITLE  I— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  RATE 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  31  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
1502  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Veterans  pursuing  a  program  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  shall  also  be  eligible, 
where  feasible,  for  participation  in  the  work- 
study  outreach  program  provided  by  section 
1687  of  this  title  and  for  advance  subsistence 
allowance  payments  as  provided  by  section 
1780  of  this  title." 

(2)  by  amending  section  1504(b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  The  subsistence  allowance  of  a  vet- 
eran-trainee is  to  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table,  and  shall  be 
the  monthly  amount  shown  in  column  II,  III, 
IV,  or  V  (whichever  is  applicable  as  deter- 
mined by  the  veteran's  dependency  status) 
opposite  the  appropriate  type  of  training  as 
specified  In  column  I: 


No  de-   One  de- 
pend-     pend- 
Type  of  training      ents.  ent 


Two 

de-  More  than 

pend-  two 

ents  dependents 


The  amount 
in  column 
IV,  plus 
the  ioi- 
lowing  lor 
each 
depen- 
denlin 
excess  of 
two; 
Institutional: 

Full-time $200       J247       $289  $2] 

Three-quartertime..       150         185         217  le 

Half-time 100         12*         145  ii 

Fafm  cooperative, 
apprentice,  or  other 
on-job  traininj: 
Full-time 166         213         255  21" 


and 

(3)  by  deleting  in  section  1507  "$100"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$200". 

Sec.  102.  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  1677(b)  "$175"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$250", 

(2)  by  amending  the  table  contained  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1682(a)  to  read  as 
follows : 


Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

II 

III 

IV 

Column  V 

One 

Two 

Node- 

de- 

de- 

More than 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

two 

Type  of  program 

ents 

ent 

ents 

dependents 

The  amount 

in  column 

IV.  plus 

the  fol- 

lowing for 

each  de- 

pendent 

in  excess 

ol  two: 

Institutional: 

Full-time 

.      $250 

$297 

$339 

$21 

Three-quarler- 

time 

188 

223 

254 

16 

Half-time 

125 
.        201 

U9 

236 

170 
268 

11 

Cooperative 

16": 

(3)  by  deleting  in  section  1682(b)  "$175" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250";  and 

(4)  by  deleting  In  section  1696(b)  "$175" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 

Sec.  103.  Chapter  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  section  1732(a)  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance on  behalf  of  an  eligible  person  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  consisting 
of  institutional  coiu-.ses  shall  be  computed 
at  the  rate  of  (A)  $250  per  month  if  pur- 
sued on  a  full-time  basis.  (B)  $18P  per  month 
if  pursued  on  a  three-quarter-time  basi.<;. 
and  (C)  $125  per  month  if  pursued  on  a  half- 
time  basis.": 

(2)  by  deleting  In  section  1732(a)  (2i 
"$175"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "250": 

(3)  by  deleting  In  section  1732(b)  "$141" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$201";  and 

(4)  by  amending  section  1742(a)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  While  the  eligible  person  is  enrolled 
in  and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  special 
restorative  training,  the  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  on  bis  behalf  a 
special  training  allowance  computed  at  the 
basic  rate  of  $250  per  month.  If  the  charges 
for  tuition  and  fees  applicable  to  any  such 
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course  are  more  than  $79  per  calendar  month, 
the  basic  monthly  allowance  may  be  In- 
creased by  the  amount  that  such  charges 
exceed  $79  a  month,  upon  election  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  eligible  pe«son 
to  have  such  person's  period  of  entitlement 
reduced  by  one  day  for  each  $8.50  that  the 
special  training  allowance  paid  exceeds  the 
basic  monthly  allowance." 

TITLE    II— ADVANCE    PAYMENT    OF   EDU- 
CATIONAL   ASSISTANCE    OR    SUBSIST- 
ENCE     ALLOWANCES;       WORK-STUDY/ 
OUTREACH    PROGRAM 
Slc.  201.  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  36  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting    immediately    before    section    1781 
the  following  new  .section: 
"5  1780.  Payment   of   educational    assistance 
or  subsistence  allowances 
"Period  for  Which  Payment  May  Be  Made 
"(a)    Payment   of   educational    assistance 
or  subsistence  allowances  to  eligible  veter- 
ans or  eligible  persons  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  or  training,  other  than  a  pro- 
gram   by   correspondence    or   a   program   of 
flight  training,  in  an  educational  institution 
under  chapter  31,  34,  or  35  of  this  title  shall 
be  paid  as  provided  in  this  section  and,  as 
applicable,    in    section    1504,    1682,    1691    or 
1732  of  this  title.  Such  payments  shall   be 
paid  only  for  the  period  of  such  veterans'  or 
persons"  enrollment,  but  no  amount  shall  be 
paid — 

"(1)  to  any  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  per- 
son enrolled  In  a  course  which  leads  to  a 
standard  college  degree  for  any  period  when 
such  veteran  or  person  is  not  pursuing  his 
course  in  accordance  with  the  regularly 
established  policies  and  regulations  of  the 
educational  institution  and  the  require- 
ments of  this  chapter  or  of  chapter  34  or 
35  of  this  title;   or 

"(2)  to  any  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  per- 
son enrolled  in  a  course  which  does  not  lead 
to  a  standard  college  degree  (excluding  pro- 
grams of  apprenticeship  and  programs  of 
other  on-Job  training  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1787  of  this  title)  for  any  day  of  ab- 
sence in  excess  of  thirty  days  in  a  twelve- 
month period,  not  counting  as  absences 
weekends  or  legal  holidays  established  by 
Federal  or  State  law  (or  in  the  case  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Philippine  law) 
during  which  the  institution  is  not  regularly 
in  session. 

"Correspondence  Training  Certifications 
"(b)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligi- 
ble person  enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence until  the  Administrator  shall 
have  received — 

"(1)  from  the  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
person  a  certificate  as  to  the  number  of 
lessons  actually  completed  by  the  veteran  or 
person  and  serviced  by  the  educational  in- 
stitution, and 

"(2)  from  the  training  establishment  a 
certification  or  an  endorsement  on  the  veter- 
an's or  person's  certificate,  as  to  the  number 
of  lessons  completed  by  the  veteran  or  per- 
son and  serviced  by  the  institution. 

"Apprenticeship  and  Other  On-Job  Training 
"(c)  No  training  assistance  allowance  shall 
be  paid  to  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  per- 
son enrolled  in  and  pursuing  a  program  of 
apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  training  un- 
til the  Administrator  shall  have  received — 
"(1)  from  such  veteran  or  person  a  cer- 
tification as  to  his  actual  attendance  during 
such   period;    and 

"(2)  from  the  training  establishment  a 
certification,  or  an  endorsement  on  the  vet- 
eran's or  {person's  certificate,  that  such  vet- 
eran or  person  was  enrolled  in  and  pursuing 
a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-job 
training  during  such  period. 


"Advance  Payment  of  Initial  Educational 
Assistance  or  Subsistence  Allowance 

"(d)  (1)  The  educational  assistance  or  sub- 
sistence allowance  advance  payment  pro- 
vided for  in  this  subsection  Is  based  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Congress  that  eligible  veter- 
ans and  eligible  persons  need  additional  funds 
at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  books,  travel,  deposits,  and 
pavment  for  living  quarters,  the  initial  in- 
stallment of  tuition,  and  the  other  special 
expenses  which  are  concentr.ateci  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  a  school  term. 

"(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, and  under  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  an  eligible  vet- 
eran or  eligible  person  shall  be  paid  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  or  subsistence 
allowance,  as  appropriate,  advance  payment. 
Svich  advance  payment  shall  be  made  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  allowance  for  the 
month  or  fraction  thereof  in  which  pursuit 
of  the  program  will  commence,  plus  the  al- 
lowance for  the  succeeding  month.  In  the 
case  of  a  serviceman  on  active  duty,  who  is 
pursuing  a  program  of  education  (other  than 
under  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  34) .  the  ad- 
vance payment  shall  be  in  a  lump  sum  based 
upon  the  amount  payable  for  the  entire  quar- 
ter, semester,  or  term,  as  applicable.  In  no 
event  shall  an  advance  payment  be  made 
under  this  subsection  to  a  veteran  or  person 
intending  to  pursue  a  program  of  education 
on  less  than  a  half-time  basis.  The  applica- 
tion for  advance  payment,  to  be  made  on 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
shall— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  initial  enrollment 
of  a  veteran  or  person  in  an  educational  in- 
stitution, contain  information  showing  that 
the  veteran  or  person  (i)  is  eligible  for  edu- 
cational benefits,  (ii)  has  been  accepted  by 
the  institution,  and  (Hi)  has  notified  the 
institution  of  his  intention  to  attend  that 
institution;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  reenrollment  of  a 
veteran  or  person,  contain  information  show- 
ing that  the  veteran  or  person  (1)  is  eligible 
to  continue  his  program  of  education  or 
training  and  (ii)  intends  to  reenroll  in  the 
same  institution, 

and.  in  eitlier  case,  shall  also  state  the  num- 
ber of  semester  or  clock-hours  to  be  pur- 
sued by  such  veteran  or  person. 

"(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  and  under  regulations  which  the 
Administrator  shall  prescribe,  a  person  eli- 
gible for  education  or  training  under  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  VI  of  chapter  34 
of  this  title  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lump-sum 
educational  assistance  allowance  advance 
payment.  Such  advance  payment  shall  in  no 
event  be  made  earlier  than  thirty  days  prior 
to  the  date  on  which  pursuit  of  the  person's 
program  of  education  or  training  is  to  com- 
mence. The  application  for  the  advance  pay- 
ment, to  be  made  on  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
information  prescribed  in  paragraph  (2 MA), 
specify — 

"(A)  that  tlie  program  to  be  pursued  has 
been  approved; 

"(Bi  the  anticipated  cost  and  the  num- 
ber of  Carnegie,  clock,  or  semester  hours  to 
be  ptirsiicd:  and 

"(C)  where  the  program  to  be  pursued  is 
other  thrm  a  high  school  credit  course,  the 
need  of  the  person  to  pursue  the  course  or 
courses  to  be  taken. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  the  Administrator's 
determination  whether  any  veteran  or  per- 
son is  eligible  for  an  advance  payment  under 
this  section,  the  information  submitted  by 
the  institution  shall  establish  his  eligibility 
unless  there  is  evidence  in  his  file  in  the 
processing  office  establishing  that  he  is  not 
eligible  for  such  advarce  payment. 

"(5)  The  advance  payment  authorized  by 
paragr.^.ph    (2)    and    (3)    of   this  subsection 


shall.  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  person,  be  (A)  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
veteran  or  person;  (B)  mailed  to  the  edu- 
cational institution  listed  on  the  applica- 
tion form  for  temporary  care  and  delivery 
to  the  veteran  or  person  by  such  Institutioii: 
and  (Ci  delivered  to  the  veteran  or  person 
upon  his  registration  at  such  institution, 
but  in  no  event  shall  such  delivery  be  made 
earlier  than  thirty  dajs  before  the  program 
of   education   is   to  commence. 

"(6)  Upon  delivery  of  the  advance  pay- 
ment pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  t'f  this  sub- 
section, the  institution  shall  submit  to  ti:C 
Administrator  a  certification  of  such  deliv- 
ery If  such  delivery  is  not  effected  within 
thirty  days  after  commencement  of  the  pro- 
gram of  education  in  question,  such  insti- 
tution shall  return  such  payment  to  the 
Administrator  forthwith. 

"Prepayment  of  Subsequent  Educational 
Assistance  of  Subsistence  Allowance 
"ic)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (gl 
of  this  section,  subsequent  payments  of 
c  'ucational  assistance  or  subsistence  allow- 
ance to  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  per- 
son shall  be  prepaid  each  month,  subject 
to  such  reports  and  proof  of  enrollment  in 
and  satisfactory  pursuit  of  such  programs 
as  the  Admini-strator  may  require.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  withhold  the  final  pay- 
ment for  a  period  of  enrollment  until  such 
proof  is  received  and  the  amount  of  the 
final  payment  appropriately  adjusted. 
"Recovery  of  Erroneous  Payments 
"(f)  If  an  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  per- 
son fails  to  enroll  in  or  pursue  a  course  for 
which  an  educational  assistance  or  subsist- 
ence allowance  advance  payment  is  made, 
the  amount  of  such  payment  and  any 
amoimt  of  subsequent  payments  which.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  are  due  to  erroneous  in- 
formation required  to  be  furnished  luider 
subsection  (d)(2)  and  (3)  of  this  section, 
shall  become  an  overpayment  and  shall  con- 
stitute a  liability  of  such  veteran  or  person 
to  the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered, 
unless  waived  pursuant  to  section  3102  of 
this  title,  from  any  benefit  otherwise  due 
him  under  any  law  administered  by  the 
Vetera!is'  Administration  or  may  be  recov- 
ered in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  debt 
due  the  United  States. 

"Payments  for  Less  Than  Half-Time 
Training 
"(g)  Payment  of  educational  assistance 
allowance  in  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran 
or  eligible  person  pursuing  a  program  of 
education  on  less  than  a  half-time  basis  (ex- 
cept as  provided  by  subsection  (d)(3)  of 
this  section)  shall  be  made  in  an  amount 
computed  for  the  entire  quarter,  semester, 
or  term  during  tlie  month  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  montlt  in  which  certification  is 
received  from  the  educational  Institution 
that  such  veteran  or  person  hPS  enrolled  in 
and  is  pursuing  a  program  at  such  insti- 
tution. Such  lump  sum  payment  shall  b.? 
computed  at  the  rate  provided  in  section 
1682(b)  or  1732  (a)(2)  of  this  title,  as 
applicable. 

"Determination  of  Enrollment.  Pursuit,  and 
Attendaiice 
"(h)  The  Administrator  may.  pursuant  to 
reg-jlations  which  he  shall  prescribe,  deter- 
mine enrollment  In,  pursuit  of.  and  attend- 
ance at,  any  program  of  education  or  train- 
ing or  course  by  an  eligible  veteran  or  clipi- 
ble  person  for  any  period  for  which  he  re- 
ceives an  educational  assistance  or  subsist- 
ence allowance  uiider  this  chapter  for  pur- 
suing such  program  or  course," 

Sec.  202.  Section   1681   of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"f   1681.  Educational  assistance  allowance 
"General 
"(a)    The  Administrator  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  ihLs 
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section  and  section  1780  of  this  title,  pay  to 
each  eligible  veteran  who  Is  pursuing  a  pro- 
Kram  oi  education  under  this  chapter  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  to  meet.  In 
p^rt,  the  expenses  of  bis  subsistence,  tuition, 
-ces,  supplies,  books,  equipment,  and  other 
edticational  costs. 

"Institutional  Training 

"(b)  The  educational  assistance  allowance 
cf  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  program  of 
{.ducatlon,  other  than  a  program  by  corre- 
spondence or  a  program  of  flight  training,  at 
an  educational  Institution  shall  be  paid  as 
provided  In  section  1780  of  this  title. 
"Flight  Training 

"(c)  No  educational  assistance  allowance 
for  any  month  shall  be  paid  to  an  eligible  vet- 
eran who  Is  pursuing  a  program  of  education 
consisting  exclusively  of  flight  training  until 
the  Administrator  sliall  have  received  a  cer- 
tification from  the  eligible  veteran  and  the 
institution  as  to  actual  flight  training  re- 
ceived by,  and  the  cost  thereof  to.  the  vet- 
eran during  that  month." 

Sec.  203.  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
deleting  section  1687  in  Its  entirety  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"j  1687.  Work-study/outreach  additional  ed- 
ucational assistance  allowance;  ad- 
vances to  eligible  veterans 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Administrator  shall  pay  a  work- 
study/outreach  additional  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
"work-study,  outreach  allowance')  to  any  vet- 
eran pursuing  on  a  full-time  basis  a  pro- 
gram of  education  under  this  chapter  or  a 
course  of  vocational  rehabilitation  under 
chapter  31  of  this  title,  and  who  enters  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Administrator  to  per- 
form services  xinder  the  work-study  out- 
reach progr.-un  established  by  this  section. 
Such  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  advance  in 
the  amount  of  $300  in  return  for  such  vet- 
eran's agreement  to  perform  services,  aggre- 
gating one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  during 
a  semester  or  other  applicable  enrollment 
period,  required  In  connection  with  (1)  the 
outreach  services  program  under  subchapter 

IV  of  chapter  3  of  this  title.  (2)  the  prepara- 
tion and  processing  of  necessary  papers  and 
other  documents  at  educational  institutions 
or  training  establLshments  or  regional  ofnces 
or  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
(3)  the  provision  of  hospital  and  domiciliary 
care  and  medical  treatment  under  chapter 
17  of  this  title,  or  (4)  any  other  activity  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  determine  appropriate.  Ad- 
vances of  lesser  amounts  may  be  made  in  re- 
ttim  for  agreements  to  perform  services  for 
periods  of  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours,  the  amount  of  such  advance  to  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  hours  of 
work  agreed  to  be  performed  as  $300  bears 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  enter  into  a  work-.study / 
outreach  agreement  with  a  veteran  who  has 
satisfactorily  pursued  his  courses  during  at 
least  one  enrollment  period  for  the  perform- 
ance of  services  during  a  period  between  en- 
rollments if  such  veteran  certifies  his  inten- 
tion to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the  program 
during  the  next  enrollment  period. 

"(b»  If  an  eligible  veteran,  after  having 
received  in  advance  a  work-study  outreach 
allowance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, fails  to  fulfill  his  work  obligation  under 
the  agreement  for  any  reason,  the  amount 
due  (based  upon  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the 

V  ork  obligation  which  the  veteran  did  not 
complete),  as  computed  by  the  Administra- 
tor, shall  be  considered  an  overpayment  and 
.-hall  become  due  and  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  enrollment  period  or  at  such  time  prior 
thereto  when  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  obligation  will  not  be  completed 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  enrollment  period. 


Any  such  amotint  due  may  be  recovered  from 
any  benefit  otherwise  due  the  veteran  under 
any  law  adnainistered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration or  shall,  unless  waived  pursuant 
to  section  3102  of  this  title,  constitute  a 
liability  of  such  veteran  to  the  United  States 
and  be  recovered  In  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  debt  due  the  United  States. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  to  determine  the  number 
of  veterans  whose  .services  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration can  effectively  titilize  and  the 
types  of  services  that  such  veterans  may  be 
required  to  perform,  the  Administrator  shall, 
at  least  once  each  year,  conduct  a  survey  to 
determine  the  numbers  of  veteran-students 
whose  services  under  the  work-study 'out- 
reach program  can  effectively  be  utilized  dur- 
ing an  enrollment  period  in  each  geographic 
area  where  Veterans'  Administration  activi- 
ties are  conducted.  Based  upon  the  results 
of  such  survey,  the  Administrator  shall  allo- 
cate to  each  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
gional office  the  number  of  agreements  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  the  head 
of  that  office  shall  attempt  to  make  during 
such  enrollment  period  or  periods  prior  to 
the  next  such  survey.  Each  regional  office 
shall  further  allocate  to  each  educational 
institution,  at  which  eligible  veterans  are  en- 
rolled pursuant  to  this  chapter,  within  its 
area  the  number  of  such  potential  agree- 
ments based  upon  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  veterans  enrolled  in  such  institution  to 
the  total  number  of  veterans  enrolled  in  all 
such  Institutions  in  the  regional  area,  ex- 
cept that,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 
20  per  centum  of  the  allocated  number  of 
agreements  shall  be  reserved  for  special  allo- 
cation to  those  institutions  with  a  substan- 
tially higher  proportion  of  needy  veteran- 
students  than  gener.'illy  prevails  at  other 
institvitioiis  within  such  area.  If  the  total 
number  of  agreements  allocated  to  any  insti- 
tution cannot  be  filled  by  such  institution, 
the  number  of  sucli  unmade  potential  agree- 
ments shall  be  reallocated  to  such  other 
Institution  or  institutions  in  the  regional 
office  area  as  the  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine In  accordance  with  regulations  he  shall 
prescribe. 

"(d)(1)  The  Administrator  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  educational  institutions  under 
which  such  institutions  will  recommend, 
within  the  number  of  allocated  agreements, 
which  particular  veteran-students  enrolled 
in  such  institutions  should  be  offered  work- 
study  outreach  agreements  under  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  determination  of  which  eligible 
veteran-students  shall  be  ofTered  work- 
study  outreach  agreements  shall  be  mnde  in 
accordance  with  regtilatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator.  Such  regulations  shall  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following 
criteria — 

"(A)  the  noed  of  the  veter.Tn  to  augment 
his  educational  assistance  or  subsistence 
allowance; 

"(B)  the  availability  to  the  veteran  of 
transportation  to  the  place  where  his  serv- 
ices are  to  be  performed; 

"(C)   the  motivation  of  tlie  veteran; 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  is  a 
member  of  a  minority  group,  the  disadvan- 
tage.) incurred  by  members  of  such  group; 
and 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  a  disabled  veteran  pur- 
suing ft  course  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
under  chapter  31  of  this  title,  the  compatibil- 
ity of  the  work  a.^signment  to  the  veteran's 
physical  condition. 

"(e)  No  work-study  outreach  agreement 
shall  be  entered  into  under  this  section  which 
would — 

"(1)  result  In  the  displacement  of  any 
employed  person  or  impair  any  existing  con- 
tract for  services,  or 

"(2)  Involve  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  so  much  of  any  facility  as 


Is  used  or  Is  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruc- 
tion or  as  a  p\Ace  for  religious  worship. 

"(f)  While  performing  the  services  au- 
thorized by  this  section  or  section  1688  of 
this  title,  veteran-students  shall  be  deemed 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  benefits  of  chapter  81  of  title 
5  but  not  for  the  purposes  of  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Civil  Service  Commission." 
"5  1688.  Veteran-student  emploj-ment 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsicn 
of  law,  In  order  to  supplement  the  prograjn 
established  by  section  1687  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  utilize  on  an 
liitermittent  basis  the  services  of  veterar.- 
students  who  are  pursuing  full-time  pro- 
grams of  education  or  training  under  chap- 
ters 31  and  34  of  this  title.  Such  veteran- 
students  may  be  utilized  to  perform  such 
services  for  the  Veterans'  Administration  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Administrator 
deems  advisable. 

"(b)  Veteran-students  utilized  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  paid  an  hourly  rate  equivalent  to 
the  minimum  rate  for  a  grade  In  the  General 
Schedule  contained  In  section  6332  of  title  5. 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  services  rendered.  Such 
grade  determination  may,  at  the  Adminis- 
trator's discretion,  be  based  upon,  but  shall 
not  be  subject  to,  position  classification 
standards  Issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission ptirsuant  to  section  5105  of  title  5." 
TITLE  III— EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1502  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "34  or  35"  and  inserting  in  lleit 
thereof  "34,  35,  or  36". 

Sec.  302.  Section  1671  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  eligible  veteran,  or  any  person  on 
active  duty  (after  consultation  with  th3 
appropriate  service  education  officer) .  who 
desires  to  initiate  a  program  of  education 
under  this  chapter  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Administrator  which  shall  be  in 
such  form,  and  contain  such  Information, 
as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe.  The 
Administrator  shall  approve  such  application 
unless  he  finds  that  such  veterans  or  persoii 
is  not  eligible  for  or  entitled  to  the  educa- 
tional assistance  applied  for,  or  that  his 
program  of  education  fails  to  meet  any  of 
tha  requirements  of  this  chapter,  or  that  he 
is  already  qualified.  The  Administrator  shall 
notify  the  veteran  or  person  of  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  his  application." 

Sec  303.  Section  1682  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (c)  and  (d)  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

■■(c)(1)  An  eligible  veteran  who  is  enrolled 
in  a  'farm  cooperative'  training  program 
which  provides  for  Institutional  and  on-farm 
trainuig  and  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  approving  agency  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  .subsection  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  an  educational  assistance  allowance 
as  follows:  $201  per  month,  if  he  has  no 
dependents:  $236  per  month  if  he  has  one 
dependent;  .$268  per  month,  if  he  has  two 
dependents:  and  $16  per  month,  fur  each 
dependent  in  exce.ss  of  two. 

"(2)  The  State  approving  agency  m.iy  ap- 
prove a  farm  cooperative  training  course 
when  it  satisfies  the  following  requirements: 

"(A)  Tlie  course  combines  organized  gronp 
instruction  in  agricultural  and  related  sub- 
jects of  at  least  two  htmdred  hours  per  year 
(and  of  at  le.xst  ei^ht  hours  each  month) 
at  an  educational  Institution,  with  super- 
vlied  work  experience  on  a  farm  or  other 
agricultural  establishment;  and  the  course 
provides  for  not  less  than  one  hundred  hours 
of  individual  instruction  per  year,  at  least 
fifty  hours  of  which  shall  be  on  a  farm  or 
other    agricultural    establi.shment    (with   at 
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least  two  visits  by  the  Instructor  to  such 
farm  or  establishment  each  month).  Such 
individual  instruction  shall  be  given  by  the 
instructor  responsible  for  the  veteran's  In- 
stitutional Instruction  and  shall  Include 
instruction  and  home-study  assignments  in 
the  preparation  of  budgets,  inventories,  and 
statements  showing  the  production,  use  on 
the  farm,  and  sale  of  crops,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products. 

"  (B)  The  course  Is  developed  with  due  con- 
sideration to  the  size  and  character  of  the 
farm  or  other  agricultural  establishment  on 
which  the  eligible  veteran  will  receive  his 
supervised  work  experience  and  to  the  need 
of  such  eligible  veteran.  In  the  type  of  farm- 
ing for  which  he  Is  training,  for  proficiency 
in  planning,  producing,  marketing,  farm 
mechanics,  conservation  of  resources,  food 
conservation,  farm  financing,  farming  man- 
agement, and  the  keeping  of  farm  and  home 
accounts. 

"(C)  The  farm  or  other  agricultural  estab- 
lishment on  which  the  veteran  is  to  receive 
his  supervised  work  experience  shall  be  of  a 
size  and  character  which  will  permit  Instruc- 
tion In  all  aspects  of  the  management  of  the 
farm  or  other  agricultural  establishment  of 
the  type  for  which  the  eligible  veteran  Is 
being  trained,  anti  wlU  provide  the  eligible 
veteran  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  major 
portion  of  the  farm  practices  taught  In  the 
group  Instruction  part  of  the  course. 

"(D)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  Institution  and  the  veteran  that 
the  training  offered  does  not  repeat  or  dupli- 
cate training  previously  received  by  the 
veteran. 

"(E)  The  Institutional  on-farm  training 
meets  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards as  may  be  established  by  the  State 
approving  agency." 

Sec.  304.  Chapter  34  of  tiUe  38.  'United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 1684  m  its  entirety  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

"§  1684.  Apprenticeship     or     oVhvt     on- Job 
training;  correspondence  courses 

"Any  eligible  veteran  may  pursue  a  pro- 
gram of  apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job 
training  or  a  program  of  education  exclu- 
sively by  correspondence  and  be  paid  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  or  training 
assistance  allowance,  as  applicable,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1787  or  1786  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  305.  Section  1691  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  in  clause  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  after  "educational  Institution"  the  tcA- 
lowing:  "or  training  establ lament";  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  pay  to  an 
eligible  veteran  pursuing  a  course  or  courses 
or  program  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  an  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance as  provided  In  sections  1681  and  1682 
(a)  or  (b)  or  1732(a)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  306.  Section  1692  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "marked"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears; and 

(2)  inserting  a  comma  in  subsection  (b) 
Immediately  after  "month"  and  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  "nine  months,"  In 
such  subsection,  the  following:  "or  until  a 
maximum  of  $450  is  utilized,". 

Sec.  307.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1695 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(including  courses  needed  to 
obtain  high  school  equivalency  certificate)" 
after  "education  or  training". 

Sec.  308.  Section  1696  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "diploma,  or'  ttnd  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "dlplcMna  or  needed  to 
obtain  an  equivalency  certificate,  or"  in  sub- 
section (a);  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 


the  following  sentence:  "Where  It  is  deter- 
mined that  there  Is  no  same  program,  the 
Administrator  shall  establish  appropriate 
rates  for  tuition  and  fees  designed  to  allow 
reimbursement  for  reasonable  costs  for  the 
education  or  training  institution." 

Sec.  309.  Subchapter  'VI  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"§  1697A.  Coordination   with  and  participa- 
tion by  Department  of  Defense 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  designate  an 
appropriate  official  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration who  shall  cooperate  with  and  assist 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  official  he 
designates  as  administratively  responsible  for 
such  matters,  in  carrying  out  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
the  PREP  program  authorized  by  this  sub- 
chapter. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  official 
to  assist  the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  all  mat- 
ters entailing  cooperation  or  coordination 
between  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  in  providing  train- 
ing facilities  and  released  time  from  duty 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program. 

"(b)  Educatioiutl  institutions  and  train- 
ing establishments  administered  by  or  under 
contract  to  the  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
viding education  and  training  to  persons 
serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Porces  shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
Jointly  prescribed  by  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  approved  for  the 
enrollment  of  eligible  persons  only  at  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  submits  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  con- 
taining such  Department's  plan  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  established  un- 
der this  subchapter,  and  periodically  there- 
after submits  progress  reports  with  respect  to 
the  Implementation  of  such  plan,  which  plan 
shall  Include  provision  for — 

"(1)  each  Secretary  concerned  to  under- 
take an  Information  and  outreach  program 
designed  to  advise,  counsel,  and  encourage 
each  eligible  person  within  each  branch  of 
the  Armed  Forces  with  respect  to  enrollment 
in  a  program  under  this  subchapter,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  programs  under 
section  1691(a)(2)  and  1696(a)(2)  of  this 
title,  and  in  all  other  programs  for  which 
such  person,  prior  to  or  following  discharge 
or  release  from  active  duty,  may  be  eligi- 
ble under  chapters  31  and  34  of  this  title. 

"(2)  each  Secretary  concerned  to  tmder- 
take.  In  coordination  with  representatives  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  arrange  and 
carry  out  meetings  with  each  approved  edu- 
cational institution  located  In  the  vicinity 
of  an  Armed  Forces  installation  (or,  in  the 
case  of  installations  overseas,  which  have 
the  capacity  to  carry  out  such  programs  at 
such  overseas  installations)  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  a  program  by  such  institu- 
tion under  this  subchapter  and  subchapter 
V  of  this  chapter  in  connection  with  per- 
sons stationed  at  such  Installation,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  programs  under 
section  1691  (a)  (2)  and  1696(a)(2)  of  this 
title: 

"(3)  The  release  from  duty  asslgiunent  of 
any  such  eligible  person  for  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  hours  required  for  such  person 
to  enroll  In  a  full-time  program  of  educa- 
tion or  training  under  this  subchapter  dur- 
ing his  military  service,  unless  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  determine  that  such  release 
of  time  is  inconsistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  national  defense;    and 

"(4)  establishment  of  an  Inter-Servlce  and 
Agency  Coordinating  Committee,  under  the 
co-chalrmanship  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Chief  Benefits  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  promote 
and  coordinate  the  establishment  and  con- 
duct of  programs  under  this  subchapter  and 
other  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  im- 


plementation  of   the   plan   submitted   pur- 
suant to  this  section." 

Sec.  310.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1701 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (6)  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■(6)  The  term  'educational  institution' 
means  any  public  or  private  secondary 
school,  vocational  school,  correspondence 
school,  business  school.  Junior  college,  teach- 
ers' college,  college,  normal  school,  profes- 
sional school,  university,  or  scientific  or 
technical  institution,  or  any  other  institu- 
tion if  it  furnishes  education  at  the  second- 
ary school  level  or  above.";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  (9 )  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapter  36  of  this  title,  the  term  'training 
establishment'  means  any  establishment  pro- 
viding apprentice  or  other  training  on  the 
Job,  including  those  under  the  supervision 
of  a  college  or  university  or  any  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  or  any  State  apprentice- 
ship agency,  or  any  State  board  of  vocational 
education,  or  any  Joint  apprenticeship  com- 
mittee, or  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  established  pursuant  to  chapter  4C 
of  title  29,  or  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment authorized  to  supervise  such  train- 
ing." 

Sec.  311.  Section  1720  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  in  subsection  (a)  thereof 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Such  counseling 
shall  not  be  required  where  the  eligible  per- 
son has  been  accepted  for,  or  is  pursuing, 
courses  which  lead  to  a  standard  collece  de- 
gree, at  an  approved  institution." 

Sec.  312.  Section  1723  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  person  m 
any  course  of  institutional  on-farm  training, 
any  course  to  be  pursued  by  correspondence 
(except  as  provided  In  section  1786  of  this 
title) ,  open  circuit  television  (except  as  here- 
in provided),  or  a  radio,  or  any  course  to  be 
pursued  at  an  educational  Institution  not 
located  in  a  State  or  in  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  (except  as  herein  provided). 
The  Administrator  may  approve  the  enroll- 
ment of  an  eligible  person  In  a  course,  to  be 
pursued  In  residence,  leading  to  a  standard 
college  degree  which  Includes,  as  an  integral 
part  thereof,  subjects  offered  through  the 
medium  of  open  circuit  televised  instruction. 
If  the  major  portion  of  the  course  requires 
conventional  classroom  or  laboratory  attend- 
ance. The  Administrator  may  approve  the  en- 
rollment at  an  educational  Institution  which 
Is  not  located  In  a  State  or  in  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  if  such  program  is  pur- 
sued at  an  approved  educational  institution 
of  higher  learning.  The  Administrator  in  his 
discretion  may  deny  or  discontinue  the  edu- 
cational assistance  under  this  chapter  or  any 
eligible  person  In  a  foreign  educational  in- 
stitution If  he  finds  that  such  enrollment  is 
not  m  the  best  Interest  of  the  eligible  per- 
son or  the  Government";  and 

(2)  inserting  "(except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1733  of  this  title)"  after  '■regular  sec- 
ondary school  education"  In  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  313.  Section  1731  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  mserttng  in  subsection  (a)  immedi- 
ately after  the  word  "shair*  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1780  of  this  title. ■'; 

(2)  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c).  and 
(e)  in  their  entirety;  and 

(3)  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (b) . 

Sec.  314.  Sections  1733  and  1734  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 
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••§  1733.  Special  assistance  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged 

"(a)  Any  eligible  wife  or  widow  shall,  with- 
out charge  to  any  entitlement  she  may  have 
under  section  1711  of  this  title,  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  provided  an  eligible  veteran  un- 
der section  1091  (if  pursued  in  a  State)  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  Any  eligible  person  shall,  without 
charge  to  any  entitlement  he  may  have  tin- 
der section  1711  of  this  title,  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  provided  an  eligible  veteran  im- 
der  section  1692  of  this  title. 
"I  1734.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job 
training;  correspondence  courses 

"(a)  Any  eligible  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  pursue,  in  a  State,  a  program  of  appren- 
ticeship or  other  on-Job  training  and  be  paid 
a  training  assistance  allowance  as  provided 
in  section  1787  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Any  eligible  wife  or  widow  shall  be 
entitled  to  pursue  a  program  of  education 
exclusively  by  correspondence  and  be  paid  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  as  provided 
m  section  1786  of  this  title." 

Sec.  315.  Section  1777  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  per- 
son" after  "veteran"  each  place  It  appears. 

Sec.  316.  Section  1784  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "34  or  35"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "34,  35.  or  36"  and  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b); 

(2)  inserting  "or  eligible  persons'  after 
"veterans"  in  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b):  and 

(3)  striking  out  "enrolled  under  chapter  34 
of  this  title,  plus  the  number  of  eligible  per- 
sons enrolled  under  chapter  35  of  this  title" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or  eligible  per- 
sons enrolled  under  chapters  34.  35,  and  36 
of  this  title,  or  $4  in  the  case  of  those  eligible 
veterans  and  eligible  persons  whose  educa- 
tional assistance  checks  are  directed  in  care 
of  each  institution  for  temporary  custody 
and  delivery  and  are  delivered  at  the  time  of 
registration  as  provided  under  section  1780 
(d)  (6)  of  this  title"  in  subsection  (b). 

Sec  317.  Subchapter  U  of  chapter  36  of 

title  38,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)   striking   out   sections    1786   and    1787 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"}  1786.  Correspondence  courses 

"(a)(1)  Each  eligible  veteran  (as  defined 
In  section  1652(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  title) 
and  each  eligible  wife  or  widow  (as  defined  In 
section  1701(a)(1)  (B).  (C).  or  (D)  of  this 
title,  who  enters  into  an  enrollment  agree- 
ment to  pursue  a  program  of  education  ex- 
clusively by  correspondence  shall  be  paid  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  computed 
at  the  established  charge  which  the  insti- 
tution requires  nonveterans  to  pay  for  the 
cotirse  or  courses  pursued  by  the  eligible 
veteran  or  person.  The  term  "established 
charge'  as  used  herein  means  the  charge  for 
the  course  or  courses  determined  on  the  basLs 
of  the  lowest  extended  time  payment  plan 
offered  by  the  Institution  and  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  approving  agency  or 
the  actual  cost  to  the  veteran  or  person, 
whichever  Is  the  lesser.  Such  allowance  shall 
be  paid  quarterly  on  a  pro  rata  basis  for  the 
lessons  completed  by  the  veteran  or  wife  or 
widow  and  serviced  by  the  Institution. 

"(2)  The  period  of  entitlement  of  any 
veteran  or  wife  or  widow  who  Is  pursuing  any 
program  of  education  exclusively  by  corre- 
spondence shall  be  charged  with  one  month 
for  each  $250  which  Is  paid  to  the  veteran 
or  wife  or  widow  as  an  educational  assistance 
allowance  for  such  course. 

"(b)  The  enrollment  agreement  shall  fully 
dlsclocie  the  obligation  of  both  the  Institu- 
tion and  the  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  and 
shall  prominently  display  the  provisions  for 
affirmance,  termination,  refund,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  payment  of  the  allow- 
ance  is  made  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
veteran  or  wife  or  widow.  A  copy  of  the  en- 


rollment agreement  shall  be  furnished  to 
each  such  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  at  the 
time  such  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  signs  such 
agreement.  No  such  agreement  shall  be  effec- 
tive unless  such  veteran  or  wife  or  widow 
shall,  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days  after 
the  enrollment  agreement  is  signed,  have 
signed  and  submitted  to  the  Administrator  a 
written  statement,  with  a  signed  copy  to  the 
institution,  specifically  affirming  the  enroll- 
ment agreement.  In  the  event  the  veteran 
or  wife  or  widow  at  any  time  notifies  the 
Institution  of  his  intention  not  to  affirm  the 
agreement  In  accordance  with  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  institution,  without  imposing 
any  penalty  or  charging  any  fee  shall 
promptly  make  a  full  refund  of  all  amounts 
paid. 

"(c)  In  the  event  a  veteran  or  wife  or 
widow  elects  to  terminate  his  enrollment 
under  an  affirmed  enrollment  agreement,  the 
Institution  (other  than  one  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1776  of  this  title)  may 
charge  the  veteran  or  person  a  registration 
or  similar  fee  not  In  excess  of  $75.  Where 
the  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  elects  to  termi- 
nate the  agreement  after  completion  of  one 
of  or  more  but  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  lessons  comprising  the 
course,  the  Institution  may  retain  either 
such  registration  or  similar  fee,  or  10  per 
centum  of  the  tuition  for  the  course.  Where 
the  veteran  or  wife  or  widow  elects  to  termi- 
nate the  agreement  after  completion  of  10 
per  centum  but  less  than  65  per  centum  of 
the  lessons  comprising  the  course,  the  insti- 
tution may  retain  an  additional  10  per 
centum  of  the  course  tuition  for  each  addi- 
tional one-tenth  of  the  lessons  completed, 
or  such  registration  or  similar  fee.  If  65  per 
centiun  or  more  of  the  lessons  are  completed, 
no  refund  of  tuition  Is  required. 
"5  1787.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job 
training 

"(a)  An  eligible  veteran  (as  defined  In 
section  1651  (a)(1)  of  this  title)  or  an  eligible 
person  (as  defined  In  section  1701  (a)  of  this 
title)  shall  be  paid  a  training  assistance  al- 
lowance as  prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  while  pursuing  a  full-time — 

"(1)  program  of  apprenticeship  approved 
by  a  State  approving  agency  as  meeting  the 
standards  of  apprenticeship  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section  50a 
of  title  29,  or 

"(2)  program  of  other  on-Job  training  ap- 
proved under  provisions  of  section  1777  of 
this  title,  sxibject  to  the  conditions  and 
limitations  of  chapters  34  and  35  with  re- 
spect  to   educational    assistance. 

"(b)(1)  The  monthly  training  assistance 
allowance  of  an  eligible  veteran  pursuing  a 
program  described  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  as  follows: 
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"(2)  The  monthly  training  assistance 
allowance  of  an  eligible  person  pursuing  a 
program    described    under    subsection     (a) 


shall  be  (A)  $160  during  the  first  six-month 
period,  (B)  $120  during  the  second  six-month 
period,  (C)  $80  during  the  third  six-month 
period,  and  (D)  $40  during  the  fourth  and 
any  succeeding  six-month  period. 

"(3)  In  any  month  In  which  an  eligible 
veteran  or  person  pursuing  a  program  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  a  program  of  other  on-Job 
training  fails  to  complete  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours  of  training  In  such  month,  the 
monthly  training  assistance  allowance  seS 
forth  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
section,  as  applicable,  shall  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately In  the  proportion  that  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  bears  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours  rounded  off  to  the- nearest 
eight  hours, 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  the 
terms  'program  of  apprenticeship'  and  'pro- 
gram of  other  on-Job  training'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  'program  of  education'; 
and  the  term  'training  assistance  allowance' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  'educational 
assistance  allowance'  as  set  forth  In  chapters 
34  and  35  of  this  title.";  and 

(2)  redesignating  sections  1788,  1789,  1790, 
and  1791  as  sections  1792,  1793,  1794,  and 
1795,  respectively,  and  Inserting  after  section 
1787  the  following  new  sections: 

"§  1788.  Measurement  of  courses 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and 
chapters  34  and  35  of  this  title — 

"(1)  an  Institutional  trade  or  technical 
course  offered  on  a  clock-hour  basis  below 
the  college  level  involving  shop  practice  as  an 
Integral  part  thereof,  shall  be  considered  a 
full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  thirty 
hours  per  week  of  attendance  Is  required  with 
no  more  than  two  and  one-baU  hours  of  rest 
periods  per  week  allowed; 

"(2)  an  institutional  course  offered  on  a 
clock-ho\ir  basis  below  the  college  level  In 
which  theoretical  or  classroom  Instruction 
predominates  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  when  a  minimum  of  twenty-five  hours 
per  week  net  of  Instruction  (which  may 
Include  customary  intervals  not  to  exceed 
ten  minutes  between  hours  of  instruction) 
is  required.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  clause,  in  the  case  of  an  institution 
offering  undergraduate  courses  leading  to  a 
standard  college  degree  which  are  measured 
on  a  quarter-  or  semester-hour  basis  and 
technical  courses  which  are  measured  on  a 
clock-hour  basis,  any  of  such  technical 
courses  as  determined  by  the  educational 
institution  shall  be  measured  on  a  quarter- 
or  semester-hour  basis,  as  appropriate,  far 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  educational 
assistance  allowance  payable  under  chapter 
34,  35,  or  36  of  this  title  if  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  basic  characteristics  of 
such  technical  courses,  including  the  extent 
to  which  out-of-class  preparation  is  required, 
are  substantially  similar  to  the  character- 
istics of  quarter-  or  semester-hour  courses 
offered  by  such  Institution; 

"(3)  an  academic  high  school  course  re- 
quiring sixteen  units  for  a  full  course  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  course  when  (A)  a 
minimvim  of  four  units  per  year  is  required 
or  (B)  an  individual  is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  leading  to  an  accredited  high 
school  diploma  at  a  rate  which,  if  continued. 
would  result  hi  receipt  of  such  a  diploma  in 
four  ordinary  school  years.  For  the  purpose 
of  subclause  (A)  of  this  clause,  a  unit  is  de- 
fined to  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equiva- 
lent of  study  In  any  subject  in  one  academic 
year; 

"(4)  an  institutional  undergraduate  course 
offered  by  a  college  or  university  on  a  quar- 
ter- or  semester-hour  basis  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  full-time  course  when  a  minimvim  of 
fourteen  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent 
thereof  (Including  such  hours  for  which  no 
credit  Is  granted  but  which  are  required  to 
be  taken  to  correct  an  educational  deficiency 
and  which  the  educational  Institution  con- 
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siders  to  be  quarter  or  semester  hours  for 
other  administrative  purposes),  for  which 
credit  is  granted  toward  a  standard  college 
degree,  is  required,  except  that  where  such 
college  or  university  certifies,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator,  that  (A)  full- 
time  tuition  is  charged  to  all  undergraduate 
students  carrying  a  minimum  of  less  than 
fourteen  such  semester  hours  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof,  or  (B)  all  undergraduate  stu- 
dents carrying  a  minimum  of  less  than  four- 
teen such  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  are  considered  to  be  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  for  other  administrative  pur- 
poses, then  such  an  iiistitutional  undergrad- 
uate course  offered  by  such  college  or  uni- 
versity with  such  minimum  number  of  such 
semester  hours  shall  be  considered  a  full- 
time  course,  bxit  in  the  event  such  minimum 
number  of  semester  hours  is  less  than  twelve 
semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  thereof, 
then  twelve  semester  hours  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
course; 

"(5)  a  program  of  apprenticeship  or  a 
program  of  other  on-Job  training  shall  be 
considered  a  full-time  program  when  the 
eligible  veteran  or  person  is  required  to  work 
the  number  of  hours  constituting  the  stand- 
ard workweek  of  the  training  establishment, 
but  a  workweek  of  less  than  thirty  hours 
shall  not  be  considered  to  constitute  full- 
time  training  unless  a  lesser  number  of  hours 
has  been  established  as  the  standard  work- 
week for  the  particular  establishment 
through  l>ona  fide  collective  bargaining;  and 

"(6)  an  institutional  course  offered  as  part 
of  a  program  of  education  below  the  college 
level  under  section  1691(a)  (2)  or  1696(a)  (2) 
of  this  title  shall  be  considered  a  full-time 
course  on  the  basis  of  measvirement  criteria 
provided  in  clause  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  as  deter- 
mined by  the  educational  Institution. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  define  part- 
time  training  in  the  case  of  the  types  of 
courses  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  and 
shall  define  full-time  and  part-time  training 
In  the  case  of  all  other  types  of  courses 
pursued  under  this  chapter  or  chapter  34  or 
35  of  this  title. 
"5  1789.  Period  of  operation  for  approval 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
the  enrollment  of  an  eligible  veteran  or 
eligible  person  in  any  course  offered  by  an 
educational  institution  when  such  course 
has  been  in  operation  for  less  than  two 
years. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  course  to  be  pursued  in  a  public 
or  other  tax-supported  educational  institu- 
tion; 

"(2)  any  course  which  is  offered  by  an  edu- 
cational institution  which  has  been  in  op- 
ertttion  for  more  than  two  years,  if  such 
course  is  similar  in  character  to  the  instruc- 
tion previously  given  by  such  institution; 

"(3)  any  course  which  has  been  offered  by 
an  institution  for  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years,  notwithstanding  the  institution  has 
moved  to  another  location  within  the  same 
general  locality,  or  has  made  a  complete 
move  with  substantially  the  same  faculty, 
curricula,  and  students,  without  a  change  In 
ownership; 

"(4)  any  course  which  is  offered  by  a  non- 
profit educational  institution  of  college  level 
and  which  is  recognized  for  credit  toward 
a  standard  college  degree;  or 

"(5)    any  course  offered  by  a  proprietary 
nonprofit  educational  institution  which  qual- 
ifies to  carry  out  an   approved  program  of 
education  under  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
V  or  VI  of  chapter  34  of  this  title  (including 
those  courses  offered  at  other  than  the  in- 
stitution's principal  location)   If  the  Institu- 
tion offering  such  course  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  more  than  two  years. 
"{  1790.  Overcharges  by  educational  institu- 
tions;    discontinuance    of    allow- 
ances;    examination    of    records; 
false  or  misleading  statements 


"Overcharges  by  Educational  Institvitions 

"(a)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  an 
educational  institution  has — 

"(1)  charged  or  received  from  any  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person  pursuing  a  pro- 
gram of  education  under  this  chapter  or 
chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title  any  amount  for 
any  course  in  excess  of  the  charges  for  tuition 
and  fees  which  such  institution  requires  sim- 
ilarly circumstanced  nonveterans  not  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  such  chapters  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  same  course  to  pay,  or 

"(2)  instituted,  after  the  effective  date  of 
section  1780  of  this  title,  a  policy  or  practice 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  tuition,  fees, 
or  other  charges  in  the  case  of  eligible  vet- 
erans and  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
effect  of  such  policy  or  practice  substantially 
denies  to  veterans  the  benefits  of  the  advance 
and  prepayment  allowances  under  such  sec- 
tion. 

he  may  disapprove  such  educational  insti- 
tution for  the  enrollment  of  any  eligible 
veteran  or"  eligible  person  not  already  en- 
rolled therein  under  this  chapter  or  chap- 
ter 31,  34.  or  35.  of  this  title. 

"Discontinuance  of  Allowances 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  discontinue 
the  educational  assistance  allowance  of  any 
eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  if  he  finds 
that  the  program  of  education  or  any  course 
in  which  the  veteran  or  person  is  enrolled 
fails  to  meet  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  or  chapter  34  or  35  of  this  title,  or 
if  he  finds  that  the  educational  Institution 
offering  such  program  or  course  has  violated 
any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  chapter  34 
or  35.  or  fails  to  meet  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  such  chapters. 

"Examination  of  Records 

"(Ci  Tlie  records  and  accounts  of  educa- 
tional institutions  pertaining  to  eligible 
veterans  or  eligible  persons  who  received 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  or 
chapter  31.  34.  or  35  of  this  title  shall  be 
available  for  examination  by  duly  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Government. 

"False  or  Misleading  Statements 

"(d)  Whenfever  the  Administrator  finds 
that  an  educational  institution  has  willfully 
submitted  a  false  or  misleading  claim,  or 
that  a  veteran  or  person,  with  the  complicity 
of  an  educational  institution,  has  submitted 
such  a  claim,  he  shall  make  a  complete  re- 
port of  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  appro- 
priate State  approving  agency  and,  where 
deemed  advisable,  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  for  appropriate  action. 
"5  1791.  Change  of  program 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsections 
(bi  and  (c)  of  this  section,  each  eligible 
veteran  and  child  eligible  person  (with  the 
concurrence  of  such  eligible  person's  par- 
ents or  guardian)  may  make  not  more  than 
one  change  of  program  of  education,  but  an 
eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  whose 
program  has  been  Interrupted  or  discon- 
tinued due  to  his  own  misconduct,  his  own 
neglect,  or  his  own  lack  of  application  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  such  change. 

"(bi  The  Administrator  may  approve  one 
additional  change  (or  an  Initial  change  In 
the  case  of  a  veteran  or  person  not  eligible 
to  make  a  change  under  subsection  (a)  )  in 
program  if  he  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  program  of  education  which  the 
eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  proposes  to 
pursue  Is  suitable  to  his  aptitudes,  interests, 
and  abilities;   and 

"(2)  In  any  instance  where  the  eligible  vet- 
eran or  eligible  person  has  interrupted,  or 
failed  to  progress  in.  his  program  due  to  his 
own  misconduct,  his  own  neglect,  or  his  own 
lack  of  application,  there  exists  a  reasonable 
likelihood  with  respect  to  the  program  which 
the  eligible  veteran  or  eligible  person  pro- 
poses to  pursue  that  there  will  not  be  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  Interruption  or  failure 
to  progress. 


"(c)  Tlie  Administrator  may  also  approve 
additional  changes  In  program  if  he  finds 
such  changes  are  necessitated  by  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  eligible 
veteran  or  eligible  person. 

"(d)  A3  used  in  this  section  the  term 
'change  of  program  of  education'  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  Include  a  cliange  from  the  pur- 
suit of  one  program  to  pursuit  of  another 
where  the  first  program  is  prerequisite  to.  or 
generally  required  for,  entrance  into  pursuit 
of  the  second." 

TITLE  IV— MISCELL.-VNEOUS  AND  TECH- 
NICAL AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VET- 
ERANS' AND  WAR  ORPHANS'  AND 
WIDOWS'  EDUCATION.VL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Chapter  34  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "this  chapter"  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1661;  "or  chapter  36": 

(2)  deleting  "31  or  35"  and  inserting  "31. 

34.  or  36"  in  subsection  (di  of  section  1673: 
(3 1    striking   out   all    after   "certification" 

down  to  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "as  required  by  section  1681  (c )  of  this 
title"  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  le"*? 
(b); 

(4|  striking  out  "1683"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   'ne?"  in  subsection  1682(a)  (li; 

(5)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  section 
1682(b): 

(6)  striking  out  sections  1672,  1675.  1683, 
and  1685  In  their  entirety;  and 

(7 1  redesignating  section  1686  as  section 
1683. 

Sec.  402.  Chapter  35  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  "1737"  and  inserting  "1736" 
In  section  1712(a)  (2); 

(2)  striking  out  sections  1722,  1725  and 
1736  in  their  entirety; 

(3)  redesignating  section  1737  as  section 
1736;  and 

(4)  striking  out  "1737"  and  inserting  "1736" 
in  section  1735. 

Sec.  403.  Chapter  36  of  title  38.  United 
Stales  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "1686"  and  inserting 
"1683  ■  in  section  1770ib); 

(2)  inserting  "this  chapter  and"  after 
••purposes  of"  In  section   1771(a): 

(3)  Inserting  '"this  chapter  and"'  before 
"•chapters  34  and  35"  each  place  it  appears 
in  section  1772; 

(4)  striking  out  "1737*"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu    thereof   "•1736"'   In    section    1772(a); 

(5)  striking  out  •"1683(a)(1)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ••1787(a)  (1  ( "  in  section 
1772IC); 

(6)  Inserting  ""this  chapter  and"'  before 
"chapters  34  and  35"  In  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1773; 

(7)  inserting  "this  chapter  and  "  before 
"chapters  34  and  35^'  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears insectionl774(a); 

(8)  striking  out  "or  special  training  allow- 
ance granted   under  chapter  34   or  35"  and 
inserting    in    lieu    thereof    •'granted    under 
chapter  34.  35.  or  36^^  in  -section  1781; 
•chapter  34  or  35^'  In  section  1782; 

(9)  inserting  "this  chapter  or'  before 
'•chapter  34  or  35^'  in  section  1872. 

(10)  Inserting  "this  chapter  or"  before 
"chapter  34  or  35"  in  section   1785; 

(11)  inserting  "this  chapter  or"  before 
"chapter  34  or  35"  in  section  1793  (as  re- 
designated by  section  317(2)  of  this  Act); 
and 

(12)  striking  out  ""Chapters  31.  34.  and  35" 
and  inserting  in  liexi  thereof  "chapters  31.  34. 

35,  and  36"  in  section  1795  (as  redesignated 
by  section  317(2)  of  this  Act). 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out: 

"'1672.  Change  of  program." 

and 

"1675.  Period  of  operation  for  approval."; 

(2)  striking  out: 
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"Subchapter  IV — Payments  to  Eligible 
Veterans 
■1681.  Educational  assistance  allowance. 

•  1682.  Computation    of    educational    assist- 

ance allowances. 

•1683    Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing. 
1684.  Measurement  of  courses. 

•1685.  Overcharges    by    educational    Institu- 
tions. 

•1686.  Approval  of  courses. 

■1687.  Discontinuance  of  allowances." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•  Subchapter  IV— Payments  to  Eligible  Vet- 

erans:   WoRK-SruDY  Outreach   Program 
•1631    Educational  a.ssisiaiice  allowance. 

■  1682.  Computation    of    educational    assist- 

ance allowances. 

•168:1.  Approval  of  courses. 

■■1684.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing;   correspondence    courses. 

'■WORK-STUDY    OUTREACH  PROGRAM 

■1687.  Work-study  outreach    additional    ed- 
ucational assistance  allowance;  ad- 
vances to  eligible  veterans. 
"1688.  Veteran-student  employment."; 
and 

(31    adding  at  the  end   thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

••1697A    Coordination  with  and  participation 
of  Department  of  Defense.", 
(b)  Tlie  subchapter  heading  above  section 
1681    of  such   title   Is   amended   to  read   as 
follows: 

■Subchapter  IV— Payments  to  Eligible  Vet- 
erans:  Work-study,  Out- 
reach Proeram" 
Sec.  405.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning   of    chapter    35    of    title    38,    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by — 

(II   striking  out: 
■•17'/!2.  Change  of  progrHm.^" 
and 

■  1725.  Period  of  operation  for  approval. •'; 

i2i  striking  out: 
••1733.  Measurement  of  courses. 
■■1734.  Overcharges    by   educational    institu- 
tions. 

■  1735.   Approval  of  courses 

■■!736.  Dtscontlnunnce  of  allowances. 

•  1737    Specialized  vocational         training 

courses." 

iiMd  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof^ 

•1733.  Special  assistance  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged. 

•1734.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing, correspondence  courses. 

"1735.  Approval  of  courses. 

"1736.  Specialized  vocational  training 

courses." 
Sec.  406.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning   of   chapter   36   of   title   38,   United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 
( 1 1  Inserting: 

■  1780.  Payment  of  educational  and  subsist- 

ence allowances." 
immediately  above 

"1781    Limitations     on    educational     assist- 
ance.•'; 
and 

(2i  striking  out: 
•1786.  Examination  of  records. 
••1787.  False  or  misleading  statements. 
••1788.  Advisory  committee. 

•  1789.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney  Gen- 

eral. 

"1790.  Use  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

"1791.  Limitation  on  period  of  assistance 
under  two  or  more  programs." 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

■1786.  Correspondence  courses. 

••1787.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job 
training. 

•■  1788.  Measurement  of  courses. 

••1789.  Period  of  operation  for  approval. 

"1790.  Overcharges  by  educational  Institu- 
tions; discontinuance  of  allow- 
ances; examination  of  records;  false 
or  misleading  statements. 


'•1791.  Change  of  program. 
••1792.  Advisory  committee. 
"1793.  Institutions  listed  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 
'•1794.  Use  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
"1795.  Limitation  on  period  of  assistance 
under  two  or  more  programs.". 
Sec.  407.  Section  101  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  of  paragraph  (4 1  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following  sentences: 
"A  person  with  respect  to  whom  an  Inter- 
locutory decree  of  adoption  has  been  Issued 
by  an  appropriate  adoption  authority  shall 
be  recognized  thereafter  as  a  legally  adopted 
child,  unless  and  until  that  decree  Is  re- 
scinded, if  the  child  remains  in  the  custody 
of  the  adopting  parent  or  parents  during  the 
Interlocutory  period.  A  person  who  has  been 
placed  for  adoption  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  by  the  adopting  parent  or  par- 
ents with  any  agency  authorized  under  law 
to  so  act  shall  be  recognized  thereafter  as  a 
legally  adopted  child,  unless  and  until  such 
agreement  Is  terminated,  if  the  child  re- 
mains In  the  custody  of  the  adopting  parent 
or  parents  during  the  period  of  placement 
for  adoption  under  such  agreement." 

Sec.   408.   Section    102   of   title   38,   United 
States  Code,  is  ampnded  as  follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (b)   thereof  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  (1) 
the  term  'wife'  Includes  the  husband  of  any 
female  veteran;  and  (2)  the  term  'widow'  in- 
cludes the  widower  of  any  female  veteran. ••; 
and 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
•■J  102.  Dependent  parents;   husbands'^. 

Sec.  409.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  1  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out: 

"102.  Dependent  parents  and  dependent  hus- 

bands." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
•102.  Dependent  parents;  husbands.". 

Sec.  410.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
240  ol  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  ••and  encourage^'  after  •aid^^. 

(b)  Section  241  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  •'give  priority  to  so  advising^' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Insure  that 
contact.  In  person  or  by  telephone,  Is  made 
with"  m  clause  (1). 

Sec  411.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1774  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  allowance  for  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  following  formula : 


Total    salary   cost    reimbursable    under    this 

section  Allowable  for  administrative  expense 

$5,000  or  less -      8500. 

Over  $5,000  but  not  exceeding  $10.000 $300. 

Over  $10  000  but  not  exceeding  $35.000 $900  for  the  first  $10,000  plus  $800  for  each 

additional  $5,000  or  fraction  thereof. 

Over  $35,000  but  not  exceeding  $40.000 $5,250. 

Over  $40U00  but  not  exceeding  $75.000 $5,250  for  the  first  $40,000  plus  $700  for  each 

additional  $5,000  or  fraction  thereof. 

Over  $75,000  but  not  exceeding  $80.000 $10,450. 

Over  $80  000     -  $10,450   for   the   first   $80,000   plus  $600  for 

each  additional  $5,000  or  fraction  thereof .•' 


Sec.  4i2.  The  Administrator,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  committee  formed 
pursuant  to  section  1792  of  this  title  (as  re- 
designated by  section  317(2)  of  this  Act), 
shall  provide  for  the  conduct  of  an  independ- 
ent study  of  the  operation  of  the  post- 
Korean  conflict  program  of  educational  as- 
sistance currently  carried  out  under  chap- 
ters 31.  34.  35.  and  36  of  this  title  in  com- 
parison with  similar  prog:rams^^rfducational 
assistance  that  were  available  T^  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  of  the  Korean  conflict  from 
the  point  of  view  of  administration;  veteran 
participation:  safeguards  against  abuse;  and 
adequacy  of  benefit  level,  scope  of  programs, 
and  Information  and  outreach  efforts  to 
meet  the  various  education  and  training 
needs  of  eligible  veterans.  The  resiUts  of  such 
study,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  are  warranted  to  improve  the  present  pro- 
gram, shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  within  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  V— VETERANS'  EDUCATION  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Sec   501.   Chapter   34   of   title   38.   United 
States  Code.   Is  amended   by   adding   at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 
"Si-BCHAPTER    VII— Loans   to    Eligible    Vet- 
erans 
"S  1698.  Eligibility    for    loans;    amount    and 
conditions  of  loans:   interest  rate 
on   loans 

"(a)  Each  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  loan  under  this  subchapter  In  an  amount 
determined  under,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions specified  In,  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  this 
section  If  the  veteran  satisfies  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  -^ub.section  (c»  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  cf  this 
sxibsection.  the  amount  of  the  loan  to  which 
an  eligible   veteran  shall   be  entlMed  under 


this  subchapter  for  any  academic  year  shall 
be  equal  to  the  amount  needed  by  such  vet- 
eran to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the  in- 
stitution at  which  he  Is  enrolled,  as  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(2)  (A)  The  amount  needed  by  a  veteran 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  an  institution 
for  any  academic  year  shall  be  determined 
by  subtracting  (1)  the  total  amount  of  finan- 
cial resources  (as  defined  in  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph)  available  to  the  vet- 
eran which  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be 
expended  by  him  for  educational  purposes  in 
any  year  from  (ii)  the  actual  cost  of  at- 
tendance (as  defined  In  subparagraph  (C)  of 
this  paragraph)  at  the  Institution  in  which 
he   Is  enrolled. 

"(B)  The  term  'total  amount  of  financial 
resources'  with  respect  to  any  veteran  for 
any  year  means  the  total  of  the  following: 

"(I)  The  annual  adjusted  effective  Income 
of  the  veteran  less  Federal  Income  tax  paid 
or  payable  by  such  veteran  with  respect  to 
such   Income. 

"(II)  The  amount  of  cash  assets  of  the  vet- 
eran. 

"(Ill)  Tlie  amount  of  financial  assistance 
received  by  the  veteran  under  the  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

"(Iv)  Educational  assistance  received  by 
the  veteran  under  this  chapter  other  than 
under    this   subchapter. 

"(v)  Financial  assistance  received  by  the 
veteran  under  any  scholarship  or  grant  pro- 
gram other  than  those  specified  in  clauses 
(Hi)  and  (iv). 

•'(C)  The  term  'actual  cost  of  attendance' 
means,  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator,  the  actual  per-student 
charges  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board  (or 
expenses  related  to  reasonable  commuting), 
books,  a!id  an  allowance  for  such  other  ex- 
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penses  as  the  Administrator  determines  by 
regulation  to  be  reasonably  related  to  at- 
tendance at  the  institution  at  which  the 
student  Is  enrolled. 

"(3)  The  aggregate  of  the  amounts  any 
veteran  may  borrow  under  this  subchapter 
may  not  exceed  $175  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  months  such  veteran  is  entitled  to 
receive  educational  assistance  under  section 
1661  of  this  title,  but  not  in  excess  of  $1,575 
in  any  one  regular  academic  year. 

"(c)  An  eligible  veteran  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  loan  under  this  subchapter  if  he — 

"(1)  Is  In  attendance  at  an  approved  in- 
stitution on  at  least  a  half-time  b€isls; 

"(2)  has  sought  and  Is  unable  to  obtain  a 
loan,  in  the  full  amount  needed  by  such 
veteran,  as  determined  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  under  a  student  loan  program 
insured  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965:  and 

'•(3)  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Administrator  meeting  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  agreement  between  the  Adminis- 
trator and  a  veteran  under  this  subchap- 
ter— 

••(1)  shall  include  a  note  or  other  written 
obligation  which  provides  for  repayment  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  principal  amount 
of,  and  payment  of  Interest  on,  the  loan  in 
Installments  over  a  period  beginning  nine 
months  after  the  date  on  which  the  bor- 
rower ceases  to  be  at  least  a  half-time  stu- 
dent and  ending  ten  years  and  nine  months 
after  such  date; 

"(2)  shall  Include  provision  for  accelera- 
tion of  repayment  of  all  or  any  pert  of  the 
loan,  without  penalty,  at  the  option  of  the 
borrower; 

••(3)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  bear 
Interest,  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan, 
at  a  rate  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the 
rate  paid  by  the  Secretary  on  Treasury  notes 
and  obligations  held  by  the  Fund  at  the 
time  the  loan  agreement  is  made,  except 
that  no  interest  shall  accrue  prior  to  the 
beginning  date  of  repayment;  and 

"(4)  shall  provide  that  the  loan  shall  be 
made  without  security  and  without  endorse- 
ment. 

"(e)  If  a  veteran  who  has  received  a  loan 
under  this  section  dies  or  becomes  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled,  then  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  discharge  the  veteran's 
liability  on  such  loan  by  repaying  the  amount 
owed  on  such  loan, 
"i  1699.  Sources  of  funds;  insurance 

"(a)  Loans  made  by  the  Administrator  un- 
der this  subchapter  shall  be  made  from  funds 
available  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  such  purpose,  and  repayment  shall 
be  guaranteed  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  Any  funds  In  the  national  service 
life  Insurance  fund  continued  under  sec- 
tion 720  (In  this  subchapter  referred  to  as 
the  'Fund')  shall  be  available  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  making  loans  under  section  1698 
of  this  title.  The  Administrator  shall  set 
aside  out  of  such  fund  such  amounts,  not  In 
excess  of  limitations  In  appropriations  Acts, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  all 
the  loans  to  which  veterans  are  entitled  un- 
der section  1698  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  funds  set  aside  under  parargaph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  considered  as 
Investments  of  the  Fund  and  while  so  set 
aside  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  but  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  rate  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  other  Treasury  notes  and  obliga- 
tions held  by  the  Fund  at  the  time  such 
funds  are  set  aside. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  guarantee  re- 
payment to  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance fund  of  any  amounts  set  aside  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  loans  un- 


der section  1698  of  this  title  and  of  any  in- 
terest accrued  thereon.  In  order  to  dis- 
charge his  responsibility  under  any  such 
guarantee,  he  Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other 
obligations  In  such  forms  and  denomina- 
tions, bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  but  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  rate  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  other  Treasury  notes  and  obli- 
gations held  by  the  Fund  at  the  time  the 
loan  agreement  Is  made.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  such  notes  and  other  obligations. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Administrator  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  repay  to 
the  Fund  any  amounts  set  aside  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  together  with  any 
Interest  accrued  thereon.  Any  funds  paid 
to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment made  under  section  1698(d)  of  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

"(e)  A  fee  shall  be  collected  from  each 
veteran  obtaining  a  loan  made  under  this 
section  for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  against 
defaults  on  loans  made  under  this  subchap- 
ter, and  no  loan  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  until  the  fee  payable  with  respect  to 
such  loan  has  been  collected  and  remitted  to 
the  Administrator.  The  amount  of  the  fee 
shall  be  established  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Administrator,  but  shall  In  no  event  ex- 
ceed one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
loan  amount.  The  amount  of  the  fee  may 
be  included  in  the  loan  to  the  veteran  and 
paid  from  the  proceeds  thereof.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  deposit  all  fees  collected  here- 
under in  the  Fund,  and  amounts  so  deposited 
shall  be  available  to  the  Administrator  to  dis- 
charge his  obligations  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section." 

Sec.  502.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"Subchapter   VII — Loans  to  Eligible 
Veterans 
"Sec. 

••1698.  Eligibility  for  loans;  amount  and  con- 
ditions; Interest  rate  on  loans. 
"1699.  Source  of  funds;  Insurance." 

TITLE   VI— VETERANS'   EMPLO^yMENT 
ASSISTANCE  AND  PREFERENCE 

Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Veterans'  Employment  and  Readjustment 
Act  of  1972". 

Sec  602.   (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Chapter    41— JOB    COUNSELING,    TRAIN- 
ING,   AND    PLACEMENT    SERVICE    FOR 
VETERANS 
"Sec. 

"2001.  Definitions. 
"2002.  Purpose. 
"2003.  Assignment  dl  veterans'  employment 

representative. 
"2004.  Employees  of  local  offices. 
"2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 
"2006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administration; 

authorization  of  appropriations. 
"2007.  Administrative    controls;    annual    re- 
port. 
"2008.  Cooperation    and    coordination    with 

the  Veterans'  Administration. 
"§  2001.  Definitions 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)  The  term  'eligible  veteran'  means  a 
person  who  served  in  the  active  military,  na- 
val or  air  service  and  who  was  discharged  or 
released  therefrom  with  other  than  a  dis- 
honorable discharge. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  means  e«^h  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  may  Include,  to  the  extent 
determined  neces.sary  and  feasible,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
"§  2002.  Purpose. 

••The  Congress  declares  as  its  intent  and 
purpose  that  there  shall  be  an  effective  ( 1 ) 
Job  and  Job  training  counseling  service  pro- 
gram, (2)  employment  placement  service 
program,  and  (3)  Job  training  placement 
service  program  for  eligible  veterans.  To 
carry  out  effectively  such  intent  and  pur- 
pose, policies  shall  be  promulgated  and  ad- 
ministered so  as  to  provide  such  veterans 
the  maxlmvim  of  employment  and  training 
opportunities. 

"§  2003.  Assignment  of  veterans^  employment 
representative 

'"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  assign  to 
each  State  a  veterans'  employment  represent- 
ative, and  such  assistant  veterans'  employ- 
ment representatives  as  he  shall  determine, 
based  on  the  data  collected  pursuant  to 
section  2007  of  this  title,  to  be  necessary  to 
assist  the  veterans'  employment  representa- 
tive to  carrry  out  effectively  in  that  State  the 
purpoa"!S  of  this  chapter.  Each  veterans^ 
employment  representative  and  assistant 
veterans'  employment  representative  shall 
be  an  eligible  veteran  who  at  the  time  of 
appointment  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  the  State  for  at  least  two  years 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title. 
relating  to  classification  and  general  sched- 
ule pay  rat^.  Each  such  veterans'  em- 
ployment representative  and  assistant  vet- 
erans' employment  representative  shall  be 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  ptibllc  employ- 
ment service  In  the  State  to  which  they  have 
been  assigned.  They  shall  be  administratively 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
the  execution  of  the  Secretary's  veterans' 
coiuisellng  and  placement  policies  through 
the  public  employment  service  and  in  co- 
operation with  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Secretary-  in  the 
State.  In  cooperation  with  the  public  em- 
ployment service  staff  and  the  staffs  of  each 
such  other  program  In  the  State,  the  vet- 
erans' employment  representative  and  his 
assistants  shall — 

"(1)  be  functionally  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  the  registration  of  eligible 
veterans  in  local  employment  offices  for  suit- 
able types  of  employment  and  training  and 
for  counseling  and  placement  of  eligible 
veterans  in  employment  and  Job  training 
programs; 

••(2)  engage  in  Job  development  and  Job 
advancement  activities  for  eligible  veterans, 
including  maximum  coordination  with  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  Veterans^  Admin- 
istration in  that  agency^s  carrying  out  of 
Us  responsibilities  imder  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  3  of  this  title  and  In  the  conduct  c  f 
Job  fairs.  Job  marts,  and  other  special  pro- 
grams to  match  eligible  veterans  with  ap- 
propriate Job  and  Job  training  opportunities: 

••(3)  assist  in  securing  and  maintaining 
current  information  as  to  the  various  types 
of  available  employment  and  training  op- 
portunities, including  maximum  use  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions systems  and  the  matching  of  an  eligible 
veteran's  particular  qualifications  with  an 
avtulable  Job  or  on-Job  training  or  apprei,- 
tlceship  opportunity  which  is  commensurate 
with  those  qualifications; 

"(4)  promote  the  Interest  of  employers  and 
labor  unions  in  employing  eligible  veterans 
and  in  conducting  on-Job  training  and  ap- 
prenticeship programs  for  such  veterans; 

'•(5)  maintain  regular  contact  with  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  training  programs  and 
veterans^  organizations  with  a  view  to  keep- 
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ing  them  advised  of  eligible  veterans  avail- 
able for  employment;  and  iraiiiing  and  to 
keeping  eligible  veterans  advised  of  opportu- 
nities for  employment  and  training:  and 

■•(6)    assist   in  every  possible   way   in   Im- 
proving working  conditions  and  the  advance- 
ment of  employment  of  eligible  veterans, 
"j  2004.  Employees  of  local  offices 

•Except  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated  l^k 
of  need  for  such  services,  there  shall  be  as- 
signed by  the  administrative  head  of  the 
employment  service  in  each  State  one  or 
more  employees,  preferably  eligible  veterans, 
on  the  staffs  of  local  employment  service 
offices,  whose  services  shall  be  fully  devoted 
to  discharging  the  duties  prescribed  for  the 
veterans-  employment  representative  and  his 
assistants. 
•'§  2005.  cooperation  of  Federal  agencies 

••All  Federal  agencies  shall  furnish  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  such  records,  statistics. 
or  information  as  he  mAy  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter.  aiMl  shall  otherwise  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  In  providing  continuous 
employment  and  training  opportunities  for 
eligible  veterans. 

'•}  2006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administra- 
tion: authOTlzatlon  of  appropria- 
tions 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labtw  shall  estimate 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient administration  of  this  chapt«r.  Such 
estimated    sums    shall    Include    the    annual 
amounts  necessary  for  salaries,  rents,  print- 
ing   and    binding,   travel,   and   communica- 
tions. Sums  thus  estimated  shall  be  Included 
as  a  special  Item  in  the  annual  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sunxs  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
this  chapter. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  the  regtUar  appro- 
priations Act  making  appropriations  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  does  not 
specify  an  amount  for  the  purposes  si>ecified 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  that 
fiscal  year,  then  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
In  such  Act  there  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  purposes  specified  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  such  amount  as  was  set  forth 
In  the  budget  estimate  submitted  pursuant 
to  subs;ctlon  (a)   of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (o  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  available  for  any  purpose  other 
than  those  specified  In  such  subsections,  ex- 
cept with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  based  on  a  demonstrated  lack  of  need 
for  such  funds  for  such  purposes, 
■■j  2007.  Administrative  controls:  annual 
report 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  estab- 
lish administrative  controls  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

"(It  To  Insure  that  each  eligible  veteran, 
esjjeclally  those  veterans  who  have  been  re- 
cently discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty,  who  requests  assistance  under  this 
chapter  shall  promptly  be  placed  in  a  satls- 
f.%ctory  Job  or  Job  trainlntf  opportunity  or 
receive  some  other  specific  form  of  assistance 
designed  to  enhance  his  employment  pros- 
pects substantially,  svich  as  Individual  Job 
development  or  employment  counseling 
services 

"(21  To  determine  whether  or  not  the  em- 
ployment service  agencies  In  each  State  have 
coinmltted  the  necessary  staff  to  Insure  that 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  carried  out: 
and  to  arrange  for  necessary  corrective  action 
where  staff  resources  have  been  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  t)e  inadequate, 
"(bl  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Congress  on  the  success  of 
the   Department  of  Labor  and   its  afltlated 


State  employment  service  agencies  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The 
report  shall  Include,  by  State,  the  number 
of  recently  discharged  or  released  eligible 
veterans,  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities,  and  other  eligible  veterans  who 
requested  assistance  through  the  public  em- 
ployment service  and.  of  these,  the  number 
placed  m  suitable  employment  or  Job  train- 
ing opportunities  or  who  were  otherwise  as- 
sisted, with  separate  reference  to  occupa- 
tional training  under  appropriate  Federal 
law.  The  report  shall  aloo  include  any  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  under  section  2004 
or  2006  of  this  title  and  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  such  determination. 
"5  2008.  Cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
"In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  Adminis- 
trator and  keep  him  fully  advised  of  activi- 
ties carried  out  and  all  data  gathered 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  to  insure  maximum 
cooperation  and  coordination  between  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  tlie  Veterans' 
Administration." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part 
III  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out 
"41.  Job  Counseling  and  Employment 

Placement  Service  for  Veterans.  2001" 
and  Inserting 

"41.  Job  Counseling.  Training,  and 
Placement  Services  for  Veter- 
ans   2001" 

Sec.  603.   (a)    Part  III  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 
"Chapter  42.— EMPLO'i'MENT  OP  DISABLED 
AND   VIETNAM   ERA   VETERANS 

"Sec. 

"2011.  Definitions. 

"2012.  Action  plan  for  employment  of  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
"2013.  Veterans'  employment  preference  un- 
der Federal  contracts. 
"2014.  Eligibility  requirements  for  veterans 
under    certain    Federal    manpower 
training  programs. 
"\  2011.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'disabled  v'eterans'  means 
a  person  entitled  to  disability  compensation 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  a  disability  rated  at  30 
per  centum  or  more,  or  a  person  whose  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty  was  for 
a  disability  Incurred  or  aggravated  in  line  of 
duty. 

'•  ( 2 )  The  term  'veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era' 
means  a  person  (A)  who  (I)  served  on  active 
duty  for  a  pterlod  of  more  than  180  days,  any 
part  of  which  occurred  during  the  Vietnam 
era.  and  was  discharged  or  released  there- 
from with  other  than  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, or  (II)  was  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  for  a  service-connected 
disability  If  any  part  of  such  active  duty 
was  performed  during  the  Vietnam  era.  and 
(B)  who  was  so  discharged  or  released  with- 
in the  48  months  preceding  his  application 
for  employment  covered  under  this  chapter. 

"(3)  Tlie  term  'department  and  agency' 
means  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  federally  owned  cor- 
poration. 

'•j  2012.  Action  plan  for  employment  of  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  era  veterans 

"(a)  The  Administrator,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  ClvH 
Service  Commission,  shall  establish  an  af- 
firmative action  plan  providing  for  the  pref- 
erential employment  of  disabled  veterans 
and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  by  every 
department   and  agency.  Such   action  plan 


shall  be  promulgated  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

•■(b)  Each  department  and  agency  shall  be 
responsible  for  Implementing  the  action  plan 
promulgated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  shall,  within  60  days  after  the 
promul-jation  of  such  plan,  isstte  such  rules 
and  regulations,  adopt  such  procedures  and 
policies,  and  make  such  exemptions  and  ex- 
ceptions as  may  be  consistent  with  law 
and  necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate 
such  action  plan.  Each  department  and 
agency  shall  consult  with  the  Adminis- 
trator In  order  to  achieve  such  consistency 
and  uniformity  as  may  be  feasible. 

'•(c)   Each   department   and   agency  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  each  year 
on  or  before  March  31  Indicating  the  extent 
to  which  the  action  plan  referred  to  In  sub- 
section   (a)    of   this   section   has   been   Im- 
plemented  by   such   department   or   agency 
during  the  Immediately  preceding  calendar 
year.  The  President  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  each  year  on  or  before  May  1 
Indicating  the  extent  to  which  such  action 
plan  has  been  successful  during  such  cal- 
endar year  and  Including  statistics  showing 
the  extent  to  which  each  department  and 
agency  has  complied  with  such  action  plan 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
"§  2013.  Veterans'     employment     preference 
under  Federal  contracts 
"(a)   Any  contract  entered  Into  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  for  the  procurement  of 
personal  property  and  nonpersonal  services 
(Including    construction)     for    the    United 
States,  shall  contain  a  provision  requiring 
that.  In  employing  persona  to  carry  out  such 
contract,    the    party    contracting    with    the 
United  States  shall  give  a  preference  to  dis- 
abled veterans  and  to  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam era.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  any  subcontract  entered  Into  by  a 
prime  contractor  in  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract for  the  procurement  of  personal  prop- 
erty and   non-i>ersonal  services    (including 
construction)  for  the  United  States.  A  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  shall  be   required 
to  give  an  employment  preference  to  a  vet- 
eran under  this  section  for  any  Job  only  If 
the  veteran  otherwise  meets  the  qualifica- 
tions for  such  Job.  The  President  shaU  Im- 
plement  the   provisions   of  this  section  by 
promulgating    regulations    within    60    days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
"(b)   If  any  disabled  veteran  or  veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  era  believes  any  contractor  has 
failed  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  his  contract  with  the  United  States, 
relating  to  granting  employment  preferences 
to  veterans,  such  veteran  may  file  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Veterans'  Employment  Serv- 
ice of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Such  com- 
plaint  shall  be   promptly  referred   by  such 
service  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance of  that  Department.  That  office  shall 
promptly    investigate    such    complaint    and 
shall  take  such  action  thereon  as  the  facta 
and  circumstances  warrant  consistent  with 
the   terms   of   such   contract   and   the   laws 
and  regulations  applicable  thereto. 
"§  2014.  Eligibility  requirements  for  veterans 
imder  certain  Federal  manpower 
training  programs 
"Any   ( 1 1    amounts  received  as  pay  or  al- 
lowances by  any  person  while  serving  on  ac- 
tive duty.   (2)   period  of  time  during  which 
such  person  served  on  such  active  duty.  anr*. 
(3)     amounts    received    under    chapters    11, 
13.  31.  34,  35.  and  36  of  this  title  by  a  vet- 
eran   (as  defined   In  section   101(2)    of  this 
title )  who  served  on  active  c'.uty  for  a  period 
of  more  than  180  days  or  was  discharged  or 
relea.sed  from  active  duty  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  and  any  amounts  received 
by  an  eligible  person  under  chapters  13  and 
35  of  such  title,  shall  be  disregarded  In  de- 
termining the  need  or  qualifications  of  par- 
ticipants In  any  public  service  employment 
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program,  any  emergency  employment  pro- 
gram, any  Job  training  program  assisted 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  any  manpower  training  program  as- 
sisted under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  or  any  other  manpower 
training  (or  related)  program  financed  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  Federal  funds." 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  the  table 
of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  of 
such  title  are  each  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  Item  as  follows: 

'•42.  Employment  of  Disabled  and  Vietnam 
Era  Veterans 2011". 

TITLE  VII— EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Titles  II  and  V  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  calendar  month  following  the  month 
in  which  enacted. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  602  .shall 
become  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  702.  The  provisions  of  section  1786  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  317  of  this  Act)  which  apply  to  cor- 
respondence course  training  shall,  in  the 
case  of  any  eligible  wife  or  widow,  become 
effective  upon  the  first  enrollmenl  of  veteran 
or  person  which  occurs  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  second  calendar  month  followisig 
the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

Sec.  703.  The  provisions  of  the  second 
sentence  of  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1788  of  title  39,  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  section  317  of  this  Act)  shall, 
in  the  case  of  any  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
person,  become  effective  upon  the  first  en- 
rollment or  such  re-enrollment  of  veteran  or 
person  which  occurs  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  inform  the  Senate  there  is 
a  10-minute  limitation  on  thLs  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Presi(3ent,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  provisions  of  my 
bill,  S.  2161,  the  proposed  Vietnam-Era 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1972, 
as  I  reported  it  from  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  Wednesday,  July  26. 
I  have  asked  the  leadership  that  rather 
than  take  up  S.  2161  we  take  up  instead 
the  House-passed  companion  measure — 
H.R.  12828 — and  that  the  provisions  of 
S.  2161  as  reported  be  inserted  in  lieu  of 
the  text  of  the  House  bill.  I  thank  the 
leadership  for  their  cooperation  in  clear- 
ing this  bill  for  action  so  swiftly. 

I  am  grateful  that  S.  2161  is  cospon- 
sored  by  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carohna  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) together  with  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  committee,  including  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
R.^NDOLPH),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadce),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Saxbe  ) . 

This  unanimous  cosponsorship  to- 
gether with  the  strong  bipartisEin  action 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  ap- 
proving this  bill  indicates,  I  believe,  the 
degree  of  conviction  held  by  each  of  us 
as  to  what  must  be  provided  for  our  re- 
turning veterans.  It  is  a  conviction  which 
I  believe  is  shared  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  with  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Members  of  our  committee  often  have 
diverse  viewpoints  concerning  what  our 
military  or  foreign  policies  should  be,  but 


there  has  been  little  disagreement  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  our  Nation  dis- 
charging its  obligations  toward  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  serve  their 
cotintry. 

The  challenge  to  our  Government  was 
well  stated  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  n  when  in  a  message 
to  Congress  he  said : 

Vocational  and  educational  opportunities 
for  veterans  should  be  at  the  widest  range  .  .  . 
lack  of  money  should  not  prevent  any  vet- 
eran of  tills  war  from  equipping  himself  for 
useful  employment  for  which  his  aptitudes 
and  willingness  qualify  him.  The  money  in- 
vested in  this  training  and  schooling  program 
will  reap  rich  dividends  in  the  higher  pro- 
ductivity, more  intelligent  leadership  and 
greater  productivity,  more  intelligent  leader- 
ship and  greater  happiness.  .  .  .  We  have 
taught  our  yof.th  how  to  wage  war:  we 
must  also  teach  them  how  to  have  useful 
and  happy  lives  in  freedom  and  justice  and 
decency. 

Those  words  were  .spoken  almost  30 
years  ago,  but  they  are  just  as  true  today 
as  they  v.ere  then.  If  there  has  been  a 
difference  it  is  in  the  response  of  our 
GoveiTimcnt  to  the  challenge  posed  by 
those  words  then  and  now.  Following 
World  War  II,  we  embarked  upon  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  social  ex- 
periment in  the  American  history  of  ed- 
ucation with  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  Under 
this  bill,  7.800,000  veterans  received 
training  which  included  college  level 
schools,  below  college  level  on-the-job 
training  and  institutional  on-the-farm 
training.  Over  1,400,000  were  given  on- 
the-job  training.  Seventy  thousand  par- 
ticipated in  on-farm  training  and  over 
2.2  million  went  to  college.  By  the  time 
the  World  War  II  GI  bill  ended,  America 
had  been  given  over  450,000  engineers, 
180.000  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses, 
360,000  teachers,  150,000  scientists,  107,- 
000  lawj-ers,  243,000  accountants,  36,000 
ministers,  280.000  metalworkers,  138,000 
electricians,  83,000  policemen  and  fire- 
men, 700,000  businessmen,  and  over 
17,000  writers  and  journalists.  Finally  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  I  received 
training  under  the  GI  bill  as  did  20  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  65  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  total  cost  of  this  program  was  ex- 
pensive— over  $14.5  billion.  But  it  was  a 
blue  chip  investment:  Our  Government 
has  received  back  in  additional  tax  dol- 
lars at  least  $3  and  perhaps  as  many  as 
S6  for  each  dollar  spent  on  GI  bill 
training. 

But  does  today's  program  provide  the 
same  opportunity  that  was  available  to 
veterans  following  World  War  II?  The 
committee  is  convinced  that  it  does  not. 
The  present  monthly  allotment  of  $175 
per  month  for  a  Vietnam-era  veteran 
without  dependents  does  not  equal  in  in- 
flation adjusted  dollars  the  GI  bill 
entitlement  of  his  World  War  II  coun- 
terpart. At  that  time  the  veterans  were 
eligible  for  benefits  of  up  to  $1,175  an 
academic  year.  Adjusting  for  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  since  1948  this  equals 
S2.250  in  today's  dollars.  By  contrast,  the 
single  veteran  today  receives  only  $1,575 
a  .school  year — $175  for  9  months. 

Thus,  to  encourage  greater  participa- 
tion in  GI  bill  training;  to  provide  a 
more  adequate  level  of  benefits  to  meet 
today's  educational  costs;  and  finally,  to 


provide  true  parity  of  benefits  with  the 
World  War  n  GI  bill  the  basic  rate  for  a 
single  veteran  in  my  bill  S.  2161  has  been 
increased  almost  43  percent  from  $175  a 
month  to  $250.  A  married  veteran's  rate 
is  increased  from  $205  to  $297  a  month. 
A  married  vetei-an  with  a  child  will  now 
receive  $339  up  from  the  present  S230, 
with  an  additional  $21  authorized  for 
each  dependent  in  excess  of  two. 

COST  OF  VA  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  cost  of  my  bill,  S.  2161,  as  with 
the  cost  of  the  World  War  II  GI  bill  does 
not  come  cheap,  but  then  the  cost  of  the 
war  which  created  these  vetei-ans  is  more 
expensive.  We  must  also  remember  that 
the  question  that  we  face  today  is  not: 
"Can  we  afford  to  do  it,  "  but  rather  ■Can 
we  afford  not  to  do  it." 

The  World  War  II  and  Korean  con- 
flict GI  bills  totaled  $19  billion.  The 
current  VA  educational  program  through 
April  1972  has  already  cost  $5.3  billion. 
The  first  year  additional  direct  benefits 
cost  provided  for  in  S.  2161  is  $843.4  mil- 
lion; over  the  span  of  5  years  the  total 
additional  cost  will  be  approximately 
$3.9  billion.  When  added  to  the  sums 
presently  authorized  we  can  expect  in 
the  next  5  years  to  invest  over  $13  billion 
of  VA  educational  payments  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country.  And  it  is  a  prudent 
investment  for  as  Benjamin  Fianklin 
noted  over  200  years  ago; 

Investment  in  knowledge  alway.^  P<iy.<=  the 
best  interest. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  insert  a  table  show- 
ing the  direct  benefit  costs  of  the  GI 
bill  for  each  of  the  next  5  years. 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  was 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


DIRECT  BENEFITS  COST  OF  GI  BILL' 
|ln  millionsl 

Wilhout 
increase 

S.2161 

With 
$250  base 

Fiscal  year— 

1973 J2. 123.8 

1974 2,097.1 

1975 1.894.6 

1975 1.668.0 

1977 1.475.7 

$843.4 
847.4 
741.5 
724.3 
656.2 

J2.967.2 
2,  944. 5 
2. 636. 1 
2.  39?.  3 
2.131.9 

5-year  totsi 9.259.2 

3.  812.  8 

13,072.0 

'  Includes  chs.  31,  34,  and  35. 

GENERAL      SUMMARY      OF      THE      PROVISIONS      OF 
S.    2161 

Mr.  President,  there  are  seven  titles  to 
S.  2161,  the  product  of  intensive  work 
and  discussion  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  Briefly  sum- 
marized they  are  as  follows : 

TITLE    I 

Title  I  of  the  committee  substitute 
provides  for  major  increases  in  the  basic 
rates  for  educational  assistance  to 
achieve  parity  with  the  World  War  II 
GI  Bill  entitlement  level.  Adjusting  for 
increases  in  cost-of-living  since  1948 — 
plus  an  allowance  of  3.5  percent  for  an- 
ticipated continuing  inflationary  in- 
creases— the  basic  rate  for  a  single  vet- 
eran has  been  increased  approximately 
43  percent  from  $175  to  $250  a  month. 
The  vocational  rehabilitation  subsistence 
allowance  under  chapter  31  and  the  edu- 
cational   assistance    allowances    under 
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chapters  34  and  35  have  all  been  in- 
cifased  consistent  with  this  approach. 
.'•dditional  allowances  for  dependents 
]  1  v^  alr.o  been  increased. 

TITLE    U 

Title  II  provides  for  an  advance  pay- 
ment of  the  GI  bill  educational  assist- 
r.:ice  allowance  to  eligible  veterans  and 
1  er  on.s  at  the  start  of  the  school  term 
find  prepayment  of  the  allowance  on  the 
first  of  each  month  thereafter.  Under 
existing  law  there  is  an  inevitable  delay 
in  the  veteran's  receipt  of  his  allowance 
at  the  onset  of  the  school  year.  This  pro- 
vision will  fTive  an  initial  advance  pay- 
ment for  the  first  full  or  partial  month 
plus  the  allowance  for  the  next  full 
month.  The  initial  check  payable  to  the 
veteran  will  be  mailed  directly  to  the 
school  to  be  picked  up  by  the  veteran 
upon  his  registration. 

This  title  also  establishes  a  new  stu- 
dent-veterans' workstudy /outreach  pro- 
gram whereby  participating  needy  GI 
bill  trainees  would  receive  a  $300  ad- 
vance workstudy  allowance  for  per- 
forming various  services  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration programs,  particularly  in 
outreach,  activities  to  encourage  in- 
creased' participation  in  the  GI  benefit 
programs.  The  program  will  enable  a 
veteran  to  receive  additional  funds  early 
in  the  semester  when  such  funds  are 
most  urgently  needed  and  at  the  same 
time  contribute  to  the  GI  bill  program 
through  vital  outreach  efforts  and  in- 
creased efficiency  and  speed  in  certificate 
and  claim  processing. 

TITLE    III 

Title  III  amends  title  38  as  follows: 

First.  Extend  the  option  of  different 
types  of  training  programs  available  to 
veterans  under  chapter  34  to  participants 
under  chapter  35.  The  title  would  extend 
to  wives  and  widows  the  right  to  pursue 
correspondence  courses  and  to  wives, 
widows,  and  children  eligibility  for  ap- 
prenticeship and  other  on-job  training 
programs,  which  are  currently  available 
to  the  veteran.  In  addition  the  title  would 
also  provide  authority  for  eligible  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  wives  and 
widows  to  pursue  secondary  level  train- 
ing and  receive  tutorial  assistance  with- 
out charge  to  their  basic  entitlement. 
litis  authority  is  presently  available  to 
educationally  disadvantaged  veterans 
and   servicemen. 

Second.  Combines  basic  provisions  re- 
lating to  tlie  payment  of  allowances  and 
the  general  administration  of  the  GI 
bill  program  now  contained  in  chapter 
34,  "Veterans'  Educational  A.';sistance." 
and  ch.ipter  33,  "War  Orphans  and 
V/idows'  Educational  A.<;sistance."  and 
enacts  them  in  chapter  36,  "Administra- 
tion of  Educational  Benefits,"  as  appli- 
cable to  both  chapters  34  and  35.  A  sec- 
tion-by-section citation  of  changes  made 
in  title  38  by  this  bill  is  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

Third.  Make  several  adjustments  to  the 
PaEP — predischarge  education  pro- 
fiiam — for  active  duty  servicemen  in  or- 
der to  make  the  program  more  effective. 
Payment  of  educational  allowances  for 
courses  needed  to  achieve  a  high  school 
equivalency  certificate — GED — as  well 
as  high  school  degrees  would  be  author- 


ized, and  participation  in  PREP  and  col- 
lege preparatory  programs  facilitated  es- 
pecially for  private  nonprofit  schools.  It 
also  provides  for  coordination  with  and 
participation  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  PREP  programs. 

Fourth.  Amends  the  farm  cooperative 
training  progi'am  to  increase  participa- 
tion by  increasing  the  rates  payable,  re- 
ducing the  high  number  of  classroom 
hours,  and  expanding  on-farm  instruc- 
tion. 

Fifth.  Makes  amendments  in  the  pro- 
gram relating  to  veteran — persons  also 
made  eligible — participation  in  corre- 
spondence couj-ses  to  provide  for  a  man- 
datory 10-day  "cooling-off"  period  with 
return  of  the  veterans  full  payment  if 
he  does  not  affirm  any  contract.  In  addi- 
tion, in  order  to  qualify  for  VA  pay- 
ments, correspondence  schools  will  now 
be  required  to  maintain  a  refimd  policy, 
based  upon  the  percentage  of  the  course 
completed,  for  those  veterans  who  ter- 
minate their  courses.  The  benefits  pay- 
able under  the  correspondence  training 
program  would  be  increased  by  provid- 
ing that  a  veteran's  or  person's  entitle- 
ment would  be  charged  with  1  month 
for  each  $250  paid  to  him  as  an  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  instead  of 
the  current  $175  figui-e. 

Si.xth.  The  rates  for  on-job  and  ap- 
prenticeship trainees  are  also  increased 
substantially  by  approximately  48  per- 
cent, as  recommended  by  the  VA,  from 
$108  to  $160. 

Seventh.  Provides  for  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  service  educa- 
tion officer  by  any  active  duty  service- 
man intending  to  pursue  a  program  of 
education  under  title  38. 

Eighth.  Authorizes  eligible  persons 
training  under  chapter  35  to  pursue  pro- 
grams of  education  at  institutions  of 
higher  leai-ning  outside  of  the  United 
States,  as  is  presently  authorized  for  vet- 
erans training  under  chapter  34. 

Ninth.  Makes  certain  clarifying  and 
liberalizing  amendments  with  respect  to 
measui-ement  of  courses  including  high 
school,  trade  or  technical,  adult  evening 
lugh  school,  noncredit  deficiency,  and 
prep  and  college  preparatory  courses. 

Tenth.  Increases  the  amount  of  report- 
ing fee  paid  to  educational  institutions 
by  the  VA  for  each  veteran  whose  initial 
advance  payment  allowance  check  is 
processed  rnd  delivered  by  that  school. 

Eleventh.  Amends  the  so-called  2-year 
rule  authorizing  emollment  of  veterans 
in  courses  where  the  school  has  made  a 
complete  move  to  a  new  location  outside 
the  general  locality  of  its  former  site 
where  it  is  determined  the  school  has 
substantially  retained  the  same  faculty, 
cuniculums,  and  students  without  a 
change  in  ownership. 

Twelfth.  Authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  approve  additional  changes  of  pro- 
gram which  he  finds  are  necessitated  by 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
veteran  or  eligible  person. 

TITLE    IV 

Title  IV  amends  title  38  as  follows: 
First.  Provides  for  equality  of  treat- 
ment for  veterans  and  their  spouses  re- 
gardless   of    sex    by    deleting    certain 
criteria  which  currently  restrict  the  eli- 


gibility of  a  hu.?band  or  widower  of  a 
female  veteran  for  certain  benefits  under 
title  38. 

Second.  Expands  the  definition  of  the 
term  "child"  to  permit  the  payment  of 
dependency  allowances  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances prior  to  the  issuance  of  a 
final  decree  of  adoption. 

Third.  Amends  the  Veterans'  Admini- 
stration outreach  services  program  to 
lJio\ide  for  greater  contact  in  person  or 
by  telephone  with  educationally  disad- 
vantaged veterans  to  encourage  the  use 
of  GI  educational  benefits. 

Fourth.  Increases  the  allowance  pay- 
able by  the  Administrator  for  admini- 
strative expenses  incurred  by  State  and 
local  approving  agencies  in  administer- 
ing educational  benefits  under  title  38. 

Fifth.  Provides  for  an  independent 
study  to  be  conducted  of  the  educational 
assistance  programs  under  title  38,  com- 
paring them  with  previous  programs  in 
effect  following  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  report  with  findings 
and  recommendations  shall  be  made  to 
the  President  and  Congress  within  9 
months  following  enactment. 

TITLE    V 

Title  V  provides  for  supplementary  as- 
sistance to  veterans  in  the  form  of  en- 
titlement to  direct  loan  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  of  up  to  $1,575  a 
year  to  cover  educational  costs  not  pro- 
vided for  in  title  38  or  other  Federal  loan 
or  grant  programs. 

TITLE  VI 

Title  VI  amends  title  38  as  follows: 

First.  Adds  a  fully  rewritten  chapter 
11  to  title  38  which  sets  forth  the  basic 
veterans'  employment  and  manpower  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
as  administered  through  the  Veterans' 
Employment  Service. 

Second.  Provides  for  affirmative  ac- 
tion plans  for  the  hiring  by  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  service-con- 
nected disabled  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans. 

Third.  Provides  for  employment  pref- 
erence to  be  given  to  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  and  Vietnam-era  vet- 
err,  na  in  all  Government  contracts  and 
subcontracts  if  the  veteran  otherwise 
meets  all  of  the  qualiflactions  for  the 
job  involved. 

Fourth.  Facilitates  entry  of  disadvan- 
taged veterans  into  existing  Federal 
manpower  training  programs  by  disre- 
garding the  pay  nrd  allowance  received 
by  a  veteran  and  the  time  spent  while  in 
the  service  or  payment  received  under 
title  38. 

TITLE     VII 

Title  VII  makes  most  of  the  provisions 
effective  upon  the  first  day  of  the  second 
calendar  month  foMowing  the  month  in 
which  it  is  enaclL^d.  Rate  increases  be- 
come effective  upon  enactment. 

EXCEBPTS    FRO-M    THE    COMMITTEE    REPORT 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  S. 
2161  which  I  have  previously  summarized 
are  described  more  fully  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  appropriate  excerpts  from  that  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


A2igust  3,  1972 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

BACKGROUND     AND    DISCUSSION 

Participation  rates 
The  Committee  hearings  were  directed  at 
reviewing  the  existing  GI  Education  Pro- 
gram and  seeking  ways  to  Improve  It.  Cur- 
rently. 1.1  million  veterans  are  In  training 
together  with  82.000  servicemen,  5,400  wives 
and  widows  and  36,000  sons  and  daughters. 


Since  June  1.  1966.  some  3.2  million  veterans 
ot  a  total  of  8.9  million  eligible  veterans 
have  entered  training  and  received  benefits 
In  the  amount  of  $5.3  billion.  Subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  Increased  benefits  by  Congress 
In  1970  participation  rates  have  Increased  to 
40.0  percent  but  are  still  not  equal  to  the 
total  World  War  II  rate  of  50  percent. 

Even  If  one  compares,  as  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration urges,  the  first  71  months  ot 
the  World  War  II  program  with  the  results 
of  today's  program  so  far  (June  1966  to  April 


1972)  the  World  War  n  participation  rate 
Is  more  thar  20  percent  higher  than  the 
current  GI  bi.  (44.9  percent  vs.  35.9  per- 
cent). 

Moreover,  participation  by  the  educational- 
ly disadvantaged,  a  major  concern  of  the 
Committee  and  a  principal  objective  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Outreach  Program 
is  not  encouraging.  Of  the  5.6  million  Viet- 
nam era  veterans,  915.000  were  discharged 
with  less  than  a  high  school  degree  or  its 
equivalency  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 


TABLf   1,     ESTIMATED   NUMBER  OF  POST-KOREAN  CONFLICT  VETERAIVi   SEPARATED    FROM    THE    ARMED    FORCES  WHO  H  \0  COMPLETED  LESS  THAN   A  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATrQW 

jNumbeis  In  thousandsl 


Witt)  tionorable  discharge  and  6  months 

With  honorable  discharge  and  6  months 

or  more  o(  active  duty  service 

-- 

or  more 

ot  active  duty 
Did  not  c( 

service 

Did  not  complete 

implete 

tiigh  school 

high  s< 

hoot 

Percent 

Percent 

Total 

ot  total 

Total 

of  total 

Fiscal  year  of  separation 

separations 

Total 

separations           Number 

Fiscal  year  o(  separation 

separations 

Total 

separations 

Number 

1955 (February-June  1955).. 

4 

1965 

1956 - 

26 

10 

1<).2 

5 

July  1964 

«l 

37 

22.0 

9 

1937.... --.. 

186 

161 

3?.  8 

61 

August  1964-June  1965 

496 

455 

22.2 

110 

1958  - 

449 

390 

29.4 

132 

1966 

550 

505 

16.9 

93 

1959.  - -.-. 

446 

387 

26.7 

119 

1%7 

576 

502 

18.2 

105 

1960 - 

463 

418 

24.8 

115 

1968 

788 

698 

16.0 

123 

1961 - 

419 

362 

26. 0 

109 

1969 

972 

871 

14.4 

140 

1963 

430 

395 

22.8 

98 

1970 

1.043 

929 

13.9 

145 

1963 

■             513 

474 

24.4 

12b 

1971 

995 

867 

11.3 

112 

1964 

547 

4% 

22.5 

123 

1972. 

870 

761 

9.7 

84 

Post- Korean  conflict 

9. 814 
6,290 

8,727 
5,597 

18.  b 
14.5 

1,811 

Vietnam  era. 

S15 

Source:  VeierjiK'  Admini^UaMon. 


Yet  only  17.4  percent  of  these  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  have  used  VA  edu- 
cational benefits;  10.7  percent,  have  used  the 
free  entitlement  for  special  benefits  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  under  subchapters 
V  and  VI  of  chapter  34. 

But  even  these  figures  fail  to  reflect  the 
gravity  of  these  distressingly  low  rates  of 
participation  by  those  who  most  need  GI 
bill  educational  training.  The  President's 
Committee  on  the  Vietnam  Veteran  reported 
that  test  results  sliow  that  30  piercent  of  high 
school  graduates  Lu  the  Armed  Forces  score 
as  poorly  or  worse  than  the  average  score  of 
tliose  who  had  not  completed  high  school. 
Using  this  figure  the  Committee  estimates  an 
additional  1.4  mUllon  veterans  are  eligible 
for  these  special  assistance  benefits.  When 
these  figures  are  added  In  with  uon-hlgh 
school  graduates  plus  1.4  million — the  par- 
ticipation rate  In  these  programs  is  4.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  eligible. 

Preliminary  data  also  Indicates  that  the 
Administration  has  not  reached  its  Fiscal 
Tear   1972   Veterans'   Program   goal    for   In- 


creased veteran  enrollment  In  the  GI  Bill 
program.  In  addition,  In  a  letter  this  past 
May  concerning  his  Veterans'  Program  which 
he  regards  as  the  "highest  priority  in  Fed- 
eral Manpower  and  Training  programs,"  the 
President  stated  that  "efforts  should  also  be 
made  to  increase  veteran  participation  In  GI 
BUI  training. .  . ." 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  substan- 
tial Increases  in  the  present  rates  are  neces- 
sary as  a  prerequisite  to  achieving  signifi- 
cantly greater  participation.  An  Important 
indicia  of  the  Inadequacy  of  current  rates  is 
revealed  lu  a  survey  commissioned  by  the 
Veterans'  Admmlstratlon  entitled  "A  Study 
of  the  Problems  Facing  Vietnam  Era  Veter- 
ans and  Their  Readjustment  to  Civilian  Life." 
This  comprelienslve  survey,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Lou  Harris  &  Associates  in  August 
1971,  disclosed  that,  while  Vietnam  Era  vet- 
erans rated  educational  benefits  as  the  most 
Important  service  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  over  59  percent  of  them  have 
never  even  applied  for  these  benefits.  Of  even 
greater  importance  was  the  finding  that  over 


53  percent  of  these  veterans  would  "certainly 
apply"  if  benefits  were  increased  while  an 
additional  30  percent  Indicated  they  "might 
apply." 

Educational  costs. 

Currently,  a  single  veteran  receives  ar.  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  of  $1,575  an 
academic  year  ($175  per  month  for  nine 
months)  to  cover  all  school  and  subsistence 
costs.  Ttie  OflBce  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  its  pub- 
lication. "Higher  Education  Basic  Student 
Charges"  figures  an  estimated  average  for 
tuition,  room  and  board  in  1973  74  scho^" 
year  at  91.428  for  public  schools  and  83,107 
for  nou-publlc  schools.  Public  two-year 
schools  charges  average  $1,168  while  their 
private  counterparts  were  at  $2,636.  accord- 
ing to  the  same  study. 

The  following  table  shows  estimated  aver- 
age charges  In  current  dollars  for  full-time 
Independent  resident  deg^e  students  In  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  by  Institu- 
tional type  and  control  in  the  United  States 
for  the  period  1960-61  to  1972-73: 


TABLE  2.    ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  CHARGES  (CURRENT  DOLLARS)  PER  FULL  TIME  UtJDERGRAOUATE  RESIDENT  DEGREE-CREDIT  STUDttU  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  BV 

INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE  AND  CONTROL;  UNITED  STATES,  1960-61  TO  1972  73 

iCharges  are  for  the  academic  year  and  in  current  unadjusted  dollars] 


Total  tuition,  board,  and 

room 

Tuition  and  required 

ees 
2-year 

Year  and  control 

Total  tuition,  board,  and 

room 

Tuition  and  required  lees 

Uni-      Other 
All    versily     4-ye*r      2 

Year  and  contro. 

All 

Uni- 
versity 

Other 
4-year 

2-year 

All 

Uni- 
versity 

Other 
4-year 

All 

Uni- 
versity 

Other 
4- year 

2-year 

year 

1960-61: 

Public  . . . 

J850 

$919 
1,806 

947 
1.882 

986 
2.022 

1,026 
2,105 

1,051 
2,20i: 

Part  20 

$765 
1,503 

788 
1,570 

814 
1,608 

846 
1,700 

867 
1,810 

$576 
1,124 

599 
1,198 

615 
1,271 

630 
1,313 

638 
1,455 

$211 

857 

218 

906 

222 
944 

234 
1,012 

243 
1,088 

$252 
I.  001 

265 
1,059 

268 

1,149 

281 
1,216 

298 
1,297 

$171 
785 

182 
838 

192 
869 

215 
935 

224 
1,023 

$81 

490 

88 

537 

97 

600 

97 
642 

99 
702 

1965  66: 
Public 

..       983 
..     2.004 

..     1,026 
..     2,124 

-.     1,063 
..    2,204 

..    1. 117 
2,  321 

1,106 
2,317 

1.171 
2.456 

1.199 
2,544 

1,245 
2,673 

1,342 
2,903 

903 
1,898 

947 
2,007 

997 
2,104 

1.063 
2,237 

1,145 
2.434 

671 
1,559 

710 
1.679 

790 
1,763 

883 

1,876 

956 
2,065 

258 
1,154 

275 
1,233 

283 
1,297 

295 
1,3«3 

320 
1,516 

327 
1,369 

360 
1.456 

366 

1,534 

377 
1.638 

413 
1,794 

240 
1.086 

259 
1.162 

268 
1,238 

281 
1,335 

309 
1,470       1 

109 
769 

121 
845 

144 

893 

170 

Nonpublic 

-       1,602 

Nonpublic 

1966-67: 

Public  

Nonpublic 

l%7-68: 

Public 

Nonpublic 

1968  *9: 

PuWic 

Nonpublic 

1961-62: 

Public 

Nonpublic  . 

869 
1  666 

1962  63:          

Public 

Nonpublic.  . 

1963  64: 
Public 

901 
...     1,724 

926 

Nonpublic 

...    1,815 

950 
...     1,907 

1683— 

<ti(< 

1964  65: 

Public. 

Nonpublic 

CXVIII- 

1969-70: 

Public.  

Nonpublic 

..     1,197 
..    2,518 

187 
065 
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TABl£  2     ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  CHARGES  (CURRENT  DOLLARS)  PER  FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE  RESIDENT  DEGREE-CREDIT  STUDENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  BY 

INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE  AND  CONTROL:  UNITED  STATES,  1960-«1  TO  1972-73— Continued 

ICharies  are  lor  the  academic  year  and  in  current  unadjusted  dollarsi 


Year  and  conlroi 


Total  tuition,  board,  and  room 

Uni-      Other 
All    versily     4-year     2-year 


Tuition  and  required  tees 


Uni-      Other 
All    versily     4-year 


2-year 


""*pLwic  1.273  1,435  1,224  1,028  344 

Nonpublic:::: 2.712  3,129  2,625  2,251  1,649 

^'"pIiNic  1,349  1.527  1,305  1.098  367 

Nonpublic::::;::::  2.906  3.354  2,820  2,441  1.781 


448 
1,950 

483 
2,105 


337 
1,605 

365 
1,740 


206 
1.174 

224 
1.285 


Total  tuition,  board,  and  room 


Tuition  and  required  lees 


Year  and  control 


Uni-      Other 
All    versily     4-year     2-year 


Uni-      Other 
All    verslty     4-year 


2-year 


1972-73:' 

Public       . 
Nonpublic. 


428 
107 


1,621 
3,586 


1,390 
3,022 


1,168 
2,636 


392 
1,919 


520 
2,266 


394 
1,881 


242 
1,401 


'  Projected. 

Note:  Data  are  lor  50  Stales  and  the  District  ol  Columbia  lor  all  years. 


Sources-  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  ol  Education  publications- 
(1)  "Higher  Education  Basic  Student  Charges,"  1961-62  through  1964-65,  1966-67,  and  1968-69 
and  (2)  -Opening  (fall)  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education,"  1961  through  1964,  1966,  and  1968. 


But  these  data  are  only  for  fixed  charges 
to  the  veteran.  A  more  meaningful  figure 
may  be  found  In  the  estimates  supplied  by 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statis- 
tics of  the  OfBce  of  Education  In  their  es- 
timates for  "total  costs"  of  attending  col- 
lege which  includes  tuition,  board,  room, 
and  all  other  charges  Incurred  by  the  stu- 
dent in  college.  For  the  school  year  1970-71, 
such  total  charges  for  a  student  attending 
public  schools  were  estimated  at  $2,726  while 
a  student  enrolled  In  a  private  school  had 
toUl  charges  of  $4,573. 

Ediicational  costs  continue  to  spiral  at  a 
rate  significantly  higher  than  the  rise  in  the 
general    cost-of-living.    The    National    Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges  reports  that  median  student  charges 
for  1971-72  increased  by  8.8  percent  over  the 
preceding    year.    The    American    Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities  reported 
Increases  of  8.3  percent  for  the  same  period. 
Even  without  reference  to  soaring  school 
costs,  it  is  obvious  that  current  Ol  rates  do 
not    meet    even    general    consumption    level 
budgets.  While  a  full-time  student-veteran 
with  no  dependents  receives  $175  a  month, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimates  that 
a  "lower"  consumption  budget  for  a  single 
person  under  3S  years  of  age  Is  $170  a  month 
and  $252  for  a  "moderate"  budget.  Over  40 
percent  of  all  veterans  In  training  are  mar- 
ried:  almost  23  percent  of  all  veterans  are 
parents   as    well.    Yet,    a    married    full-time 
veteran  without  children  currently  receives 
$205  monthly  compared  with  BLS  lower  and 
moderate  consumption  budget  levels  of  $238 
and  $352.  respectively.  Finally,  for  a  family 
ol  four,  a  lower  consumption  budget  is  $351 
a  month  and  $518  for  a  moderate  budget. 
By  contrast,  a  veteran   with  three  depend- 
ents receives  $243  under  the  current  Ol  bill. 
Comparison  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
basic  educational   assistance  allowance  rate 
18  Increased  for  each  dependent  (hereinafter 
called  veteran  dependency  allowances)   with 
amounts  paid   under  Aid   to  Families   with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  and  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  benefits  is  also  useful. 
While   a   full-time   married   student-veteran 
currently  receives  $25  for  the  first  and  $13 
for  each  additional  child,  the  current  U.S. 
average  monthly  payment  per  recipient  un- 
der AFDC  Is  $52.  Moreover,  the  current  aver- 
age Unemployment  Compensation   payment 
for  a  child  is  $56.  In  short,  the  present  Ol 
bill    is,    as    General    Westmoreland    recently 
noted.    "Inadequate    to    support    a    student- 
veteran  and  his  family." 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
Committee  attempted  to  fashion  a  bill  which 
would  more  fully  accomplish  Congressional 
Intent  set  forth  In  .section  1651  which  states: 
"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  hereby 
declares  that  the  education  program  created 
by  this  chapter  is  for  the  purpose  of  ( 1 )  en- 
hancing and  making  more  attractive  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
(2)  extending  the  benefits  of  a  higher  edu- 
cation to  qualified  and  deserving  young  per- 
sons   XLho    might    not    otheruise    be   able    to 


afford  such  an  education,  (3)  providing  vo- 
cational readjustment  and  restoring  lost  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  those  servicemen 
and  women  whose  careers  have  been  Inter- 
rupted or  impeded  by  reason  of  active  duty 
after  January  31,  1955.  and  (4)  aiding  such 
persona  in  attaining  the  vocational  and  ed- 
ucational status  which  they  might  normally 
have  aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they  not 
served  their  country.   (Emphasis  added.)  ' 

Consideration  of  direct  tuition  payments 
In  Its  deliberations,  the  Committee  gave 
consideration  to  the  Interest  expressed  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  it  to  urge  a  return  to  an  edu- 
cational system  similar  to  that  in  effect  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  A  full-time  student- 
veteran  with  no  dependents  entering  school 
in  1948  was  entitled  to  up  to  $500  a  year  for 
tuition,  fees  and  books  together  with  a 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  of  $75.  Higher 
allowances  were  authorized  for  veterans  with 
dependents. 

The  tuition  allowance  at  that  time  was 
sufficient  to  cover  charges  by  most  public 
and  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  United  States.  Over  7,800,000  men  trained 
under  the  bill  at  a  cost  of  $14.5  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  gave  con- 
sideration to  the  deep  convictions  held  by 
distinguished  Members  of  the  House-Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs.  The  Committee 
report  (92-887)  to  the  House  passed  bill, 
H.R.  12828.  declares  that  the  World  War  II 
GI  Bill  "encouraged  major  abuses  and  be- 
came an  administrative  nightmare."  In  1952, 
a  special  Congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittee said: 

"In  view  of  the  waste,  abuse,  and  Ineffi- 
ciency which  occurred  during  the  World 
War  II  program,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  veterans  of  the  Korean  confiict,  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  to  extend  the  present 
program  without  corrective  action.  Veterans 
of  the  Korean  conflict  are  no  less  entitled  to 
readjustment  benefits  than  veterans  of 
World  War  II;  however,  a  new  group  of  vet- 
erans should  not  be  exposed  to  the  exploita- 
tion which  has  plagued  the  World  War  II 
program.  A  sound  educational  readjustment 
program,  unhampered  by  blind  adherence 
to  the  past,  taking  full  advantage  of  the  ex- 
perience gained  during  the  last  7  years, 
should  be  devised,  employing  ad'quate  safe- 
guards against  abuse  to  the  enc"  that  veterans 
of  the  present  confiict  would  be  entitled  to  a 
period  of  education  and  training  consistent 
with  that  period  which  they  may  have  lost 
because  of  service  during  a  period  of  hostili- 
ties. The  scholarship  allowance  should  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  veteran-student  un- 
der reasonable  and  normal  circumstances  in 
a  reliable  educational  institution  with  cus- 
tomary charges  for  nonveteran  students  used 
as  a  guide." 

The  result  of  the  investigation  was.  of 
cov;rse,  the  abandonment  of  a  separate  tui- 
tion payment  system  In  favor  of  a  monthly 
allowance  paid  directly  to  the  veteran  which 
was  to  cover  both  education  and  subsistence 
costs. 


The  Veterans'  Administration  testifying 
before  the  Committee  earlier  this  year  In  op- 
position to  enactment  of  a  tuition  payment 
program  stated  that  it:  "would  complete  a 
cycle  which  would  again  give  rise  to  the  same 
abuses  as  falsification  of  a  veteran's  progress 
and  attendance  records,  and  collusion  be- 
tween school  ofBcials  and  veterans  in  falsely 
obtaining  educational  assistance  allowances." 

While  the  Senate  Committee  Is  not  con- 
vinced that  a  workable  tuition  payment  sys- 
tem which  Is  equitable,  free  of  substantial 
abuse,  and  administratively  simple  could 
not  be  developed,  it  believes  that  additional 
study  to  produce  such  a  system  is  needed, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  strong  opinions 
held  by  senior  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
extremely  strong  opposition  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

PARrry  with  -world  war  n  ENxrrLEMENT 

LEVELS 

Apart  from  the  method  of  payment,  the 
Committee  does  believe,  however,  that  the 
level  of  entitlement  for  today's  veteran 
shoulc:  be  no  less  than  for  his  World  War  n 
counterpart.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  has  formally  recommended 
that:  "Federal  legislation  should  be  amended 
to  provide  for  benefits  fully  comparable  to 
those  following  World  War  II  in  relation  to 
prevailing  wage  levels,  tuition  and  fees  and 
the  cost-of-living."  And  a  "very  substantial 
Increase  In  Ol  benefits"  was  called  for  by 
participants  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion National  Task  Force  on  Education  of 
the  Vietnam  Era  veteran  which  was  convened 
subsequent  to  the  Administration's  subm'.s- 
slon  of  legislative  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress (but  whose  full  report  has  never  been 
published) . 

Taking  the  foregoing  factors  into  consid- 
eration, the  Committee  decided  to  retain  the 
current  method  of  payment  of  an  educa- 
tional assistance  check  directly  to  the  vet- 
eran or  eligible  person  in  training,  but  to  in- 
crease the  rates  payable  substantially  to 
achieve  parity  with  veteran  entitlement  un- 
der the  World  War  II  GI  Bill  (and  to  provide 
a  method  of  advance  payment  discussed  be- 
low, to  place  the  first  check  in  the  veteran's 
hands  when  he  registers  at  his  institution). 
To  achieve  this  parity  the  Committee  con- 
verted the  World  War  II  GI  Bill  to  a  monthly 
rate  and  then  Increased  that  amount  by  185 
percent  to  refiect  the  Increase  In  the  cost-of- 
living  from  1948  to  April  1972.  The  Committee 
also  added  an  additional  3.5  percent  to  pro- 
vide a  cushion  for  anticipated  Infiatlonary 
Increa-ses  during  the  coming  school  year.  The 
result  for  a  full-time  veteran  without  de- 
pendents is  an  increase  of  approximately  43 
percent  from  the  present  rate  of  $175  to  $250 
a  month,  the  rate  proposed  in  the  committee 
substitute.  An  additional  $47  is  provided  for 
the  first  dependent:  $42  for  the  second;  and 
$21  for  each  additional  dependent  in  excess 
of  two. 

Dependency  allowance 

These  dependency  allowances  were  basi- 
cally those  Included  in  S.  2161  as  introduced, 
with  a  correction  of  five  percent  for  the  in- 
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flation  during  the  time  since  Introduction, 
and  were  derived  by  averaging  the  level  of 
dependency  support  under  Unemployment 
Compensation,  AFDC,  and  the  adjusted 
World  War  II  rate.  The  Committee  substitute 
aoplies  this  basic  dependency  allowance  rate 
to  the  other  GI  Bill  programs — vocational  re- 
iTabilitation,  apprenticeship  or  OJT,  and 
farm  cooperative — with  corrections  for  the 
.ature  of  the  subsistence  to  be  provided  un- 
der the  particular  program.  Other  Improve- 
ments in  calculating  the  rates  In  the  Com- 
mittee substitute  are  an  adjustment  to  make 
the  rate  for  half-and  three-quarter-time 
training  exactly  that  proportion  of  the  basic 
full-time  rate  and  to  make  each  rate  sched- 
ule consistent  in  form  and  method  of  In- 
creasing the  allowance  for  each  dependent 
in  excess  of  two. 

A  comparison  of  the  World  War  II  program 
with  existing  rates,  the  Administration's  rec- 
ommendations, the  House-passed  bill,  and 
the  S.  2161,  Committee  substitute  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 
Table    3. — Comparison     of     World     War    II 

GI  bill  tcith  present  law  and  proposals 
[Veteran   without   dependents) 

School 
year 

Tuition:  up  to  $500 $500 

Subsistence:  $75x9 675 


Total   .— 1,175 

2.  World  War  U  Ol  bill   adjusted   to   1972 
dollars: 

(a)  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Consumer 
Price  Index : 

1967  =  100 

1948  =  66.9 
April   1972  =  124.3 
124.3 

=1.85 

66.9 

1,175X1.85  =  2.174 

(b)  Allowance    for    future     Inflationary 
Increase : 

3.5    percent  X  2,174  =  7676.00 2,174 

76 


2.250 


3.  Current  law,  $175  per  month 1,  575 

4.  Administration     recommendation, 

$190  per  month 1,710 

5.  H.R.  12828,  $200  per  month 1.800 

6.  S.  2161,  $250  per  month 2,250 

Education  loans 
The  Committee  Is  also  aware  that  while 
the  cost-of-living  has  Increased  185  percent 
since  1948.  the  cost  of  education  in  many 
schools,  particularly  non-public  Institutions 
has  Increased  from  300  to  500  percent  during 
the  same  period.  For  veterans  wishing  to 
attend  those  higher  cost  institutions,  the 
Committee  believes  that  they  should  have 
access  to  direct  loans  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  excess  to  supplement 
their  own  resources  as  needed  to  meet  those 
costs  not  covered  by  VA  benefits  or  other 
Federal  grants  or  loans.  Loans  in  the  amount 
of  up  to  $1,575  per  academic  year  are  thus 
authorized  under  the  Committee  substitute. 

Advance  payment 

The  present  VA  educational  payment  sys- 
tem, also  presents  problems  which  cause 
financial  and  emotional  hardship  for  the 
student-veteran  and  his  family.  Under  the 
present  system  a  veteran  must  obtain  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  by  submitting  an  applica- 
tion. After  receipt  of  his  certificate  of  eligi- 
bility the  veteran  must  present  it  to  his 
college  which  verifies  his  attendance  at  the 
institution.  Upon  receipt  of  this  certification, 
the  VA  is  then  authorized  to  Issue  an  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  to  the  veteran. 

The  system  often  breaks  down,  however, 
because  of  heavy  work  loads  at  schools  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term  and  at  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  regional  offices  which 
must  process  large  numbers  of  entitlement 
certifications  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks. 
As  a  result,  a  veteran  entering  school  In 
September  may  expect  payment  not  to  arrive 
before  mid  or  late  October,  or  in  some  cases 
November  or  even  later.  The  Committee  in- 
tends the  advance  payment  system  provided 
for  in  Title  II  of  the  Committee  substitute 
to  correct  this  situation  by  providing  for 
an  advance  payment  which  will  be  waiting 


for   the    veteran    at   the    school    upon    his 
registration  there. 

Work-Study  Outreach  Program 

Due  to  the  lower  participation  rate  under 
the  current  GI  bill,  particularly  among  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  veterans,  the  Com- 
mittee also  believes  it  Imperative  that  there 
be  a  more  effective  outreach  program  than 
presently  exists.  This  can  be  accomplished  ir. 
large  part  by  student-veterans  hired  t:nder 
the  Work-Study  Outreach  program  provided 
for  by  Title  II  of  the  Committee  substitute. 
Testimony  has  indicated,  and  VA  profile.s 
of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  confirm,  that 
the  most  effective  outreach  worker  is  o;  e 
with  whom  the  potential  trainee  can  iden- 
tify most  immediately  and  fully.  Veterans 
who  are  themselves  pursuing  an  education 
offer  such   ready  identification. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  questions 
whether  it  is  economically  productive  to  use 
GS-12's  and  13's  as  contact  officers  to 
"pound  the  pavement"  when  young  student- 
veterans  (at  $2.50  per  hour)  may  carry  out 
these  functions,  probably  with  a  higher  in- 
cidence of  success,  and  at  far  lower  cost. 
Employment  Assistance 

Finally,  the  Committee  also  recognizes 
that  another  significant  factor  in  the  read- 
justment problem  faced  by  the  returning 
veteran  Is  the  continuing  high  unemploy- 
ment rate.  For  the  past  two  years  this  rate 
has  been  significantly  higher  for  vetera:-i3 
than  for  comparable  non-veterans.  In  Pisrr.l 
Year  1972,  the  unemployment  rate  for  vet- 
erans age  20-29  ranged  from  7.2  to  9.8  psr- 
cnt  while  the  rate  for  nonveterans  in  the 
same  age  group  fluctuated  from  6.5  to  80 
percent.  For  younger  veterans  age  20-24  tre 
unemployment  rate  is  even  higher,  some- 
times reaching  20  percent  or  greater  If  that 
young  veteran  happens  to  be  of  a  minority 
group 

Despite  some  recent  improvements,  statis- 
tics for  the  second  quarter  of  1972  for  vet- 
erans &ge  20-24  indicate  an  unemployment 
rate  of  10.9  percent  or  over  11  percent  higher 
than  the  nonveteran  rate  of  9.5  percent  es 
shown  In  the  following  table: 


TABLE  4.     EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  MALE  VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  AND  NONVETHRANS  20  TO  29  YEARS  OLD.  QUARTERLY  AVERAGES 


Seasonally  adjusted 


Employment  status 


2d  1972      1st  1972     4th  1971       3d  1971        2d  1971 


VETERANS' 

Total.  20  to  29  years  old: 

Civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population.  0) 

Civilian  labor  force 4,180 

Employed 3,848 

Unemployed 332 

Unemployment  rate 8.0 

20  to  24  years: 

Civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population.  (^ 

Civilian  labor  force 1,792 

Employed 1,596 

Unemployed 196 

Unemployment  rate 10.9 

25  to  29  years: 

Civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population.  (') 

Civilian  labor  force 2, 388 

Employed 2,  251 

Unemployed 136 

Unemployment  rate 5.7 


(») 

(•) 

4.076 

3.951 

3,743 

3.623 

332 

328 

8.2 

8.3 

(') 

(0 

1,801 

1,783 

1,596 

1,579 

206 

204 

11.4 

11.4 

(^> 

(=) 

2.274 

2,168 

2,148 

2.1)44 

127 

124 

S.6 

5.7 

(-) 

3.814 

3,463 

351 

9.2 

(=) 

1,768 

1,551 

217 

12.3 

(2) 

2,046 

1,912 

134 

6.5 


3.632 

3,302 

330 

9.1 

1,7^^ 

1,490 

229 

13.3 

1.912 

1,811 

101 

5.3 


Seasonally  adjusted 


Employment  status 


2d  1972      Isl  1972     4th  1971       3d  1971        2d  1371 


NONVETERANS 

Total.  20  to  29  years  old: 

Civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population.  (-) 

Civilian  labor  force 8.586 

Employed 7,978 

Unemployed 608 

Unemployment  rate 7.1 

20  to  24  years: 

Civilian  non.nstitutional  population.  (-') 

Civilian  abor  force 4.842 

Employed 4.404 

Unemployed 437 

Unemployment  rate 9.0 

25  to  29  years: 

Civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  population.  (-') 

Civilian  labor  lo  ce 3.745 

Employed 3,574 

Unemployed 171 

Unemployment  rate 4.6 


() 

(■•) 

f) 

(-) 

8,435 

8,371 

8.136 

8,076 

7,816 

7,727 

7.544 

7,502 

619 

644 

592 

574 

7.3 

7.7 

7.3 

7.1 

(■) 

(=) 

(■) 

(-•) 

4.753 

4,610 

4,448 

4.421 

4.293 

4,162 

4.023 

4.304 

460 

448 

420 

417 

9.7 

9.7 

9.4 

9.4 

(-) 

3.762 

3.687 

o 

3.682 

3.654 

3.523 

3.566 

3.516 

3.497 

159 

196 

171 

157 

4.3 

5.2 

4.6 

4.3 

Vietnam-era  veterans  are  those  who  served  after  Aug.  4,  1964;  they  are  al,  classified  as  war 
veterans.  About  80  percent  of  the  Vietnam-era  veterans  of  all  ages  are  20  lo  29  years  old.  Post- 
Korean  peacetime  veterans  20  to  29  years  old  are  not  included  m  this  table. 
-  Not  applicable. 

Note:  Data  are  subject  to  sampling  variability  which  may  be  relatively  large  in  cases  where 


numbers  are  small.  Therefore,  differences  between  numbers  or  percents  based  on  them  may  not  be 
significant.  Becuase  ol  rounding,  sums  of  individual  Items  may  not  equal  totals.  Rates  are  based  on 
unrounded  numbers. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor. 


The  unemployment  rates  may  be  even 
higher  when  all  veterans  out  of  work  are 
included  rather  than  those  just  "actively 
seeking  employment"  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  definition  which 
does  not  include  those  who  desire  work  but 
are  dlscotiraged  by  current  conditions  for 
activrty  seeking  It.  The  survey  conducted  by 


Lou  Harris  &  Associates  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  this  past  August,  for  ex- 
ample, found  that  15  percent  of  all  Vietnam 
era  veterans  Interviewed  were  unemployed 
at  the  time  of  the  interview.  Unemployment 
for  non-high  school  graduates  ranged  up- 
ward to  30  percent. 
Of  the  currently  unemployed   who  were 


interviewed  by  the  Harris  survey  over  64 
percent  had  never  collected  any  unemploy- 
ment oomp»ensatlon.  For  those  employed,  the 
Harris  survey  revealed  that  the  Government 
seems  to  have  been  of  little  asulstanoe.  Less 
than  13  percent  obtained  their  jobs  through 
the  State  Public  Employment  Services,  and 
lees   tiutn    1    percent   obt4kined    their   Jobs 
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through  Job  Marts /Job  Pairs.  Seventy-four 
percent  of  all  veterans  were  never  even  con- 
tacted by  the  local  public  employment  office 
after  discharge.  Of  those  that  were  contacted, 
only  about  half  were  referred  to  a  Job.  The 
Harris  report  concluded  that  only  about  4 
percent  of  the  returning  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans were  materially  helped  in  terms  of 
petting  an  employment  offer  by  the  local 
public  emplojTTient  office. 

The  Ck>mmittee  is  aware  of  efforts  made 
this  past  year  to  improve  this  situation  but 
remains  convinced  that  far  more  needs  to  be 
done.  The  provisions  of  Title  V  are  aimed 
at  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's employment  efforts  to  help  Viet- 
nam-era and  service-connected  disabled  vet- 
erans. A  48-percent  increase  in  on-job  train- 
ing rates  is  also  intended  to  improve  the 
veteran  employment  situation. 

Section-by  Section  Analysis  and  Explana- 
tion OF  S.  2161    Committee  Substitute 

TITLE  I vocational  REHABILITATION  AND  EDU- 
CATIONAL    ASSISTANCE     RATE     ADJUSTMENTS 

Section   101 

Clause  lit.  Amends  section  1502  to  pro- 
vide that  where  feasible  chapter  31  trainees 
shall  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
work-study  outreach  program  authorized  in 
new  section  1687  and  for  advance  subsistence 
allowance  payments  provided  for  in  new  sec- 
tion 1780.  discussed  ia  subsequent  section. 

Clause  (2).  Amends  section  1504(b)  by 
Increasing  the  monthly  subsistence  allow- 
ance rates  for  veterans  trainees  pursuing 
chapter  31  vocational  rehabilitation  training 
courses.  Currently,  about  21,000  veterans  are 
enrolled  in  such  training.  The  rate  for  a 
single  veteran  pursuing  full-time  Institu- 
tional training  would  be  increased  from  $135 
to  $200  per  month.  The  full-time  rate  for  a 
■veteran  with  one  dependent  would  be  In- 
creased to  $247  a  month:  two  dependents  to 
$289  a  month:  with  $21  added  for  each  de- 
pendent in  excess  of  two.  Three-quarter  and 
half-time  rates  are  adjusted  to  provide  for 
the  same  proportion  as  the  amount  of  train- 
ing taken.  Comparable  Increases  are  pro- 
vided for  those  trainees  pursuing  from  co- 
operative, apprentice  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing. 

Clause  (3).  Amends  section  1507  to  In- 
crease from  $100  to  $200  the  amount  of  non- 
Interest-bearlng  loan  advance  which  may  be 
made  by  the  Administrator  to  trainees. 

Approximately  33,000  veterans  will  be  af- 
fected under  this  section  the  first  fiscal  year 
at  an  additional  cost  of  $19.9  million. 
Section  102 

Clause  (i).  Amends  section  1677  to  in- 
crease the  monthly  entitlement  charge  for 
flight  training  courses  from  $175  to  $250  per 
month. 

Clause  (2).  Amends  the  table  contained  in 
paragraph  (1>  of  section  1682(a)  to  Increase 
the  monthly  educational  assistance  rate  for 
some  1.256,000  veterans  and  servicemen  cur- 
rently pursuing  programs  under  chapter  34. 
The  full-time  institutional  rate  would  for 
a  veteran  with  no  dependents,  be  Increased 
from  $175  to  $250  per  month.  The  rate  for  a 
veteran  with  one  dependent  would  Increase 
to  $297:  with  two  dependents  $339:  and  $21 
would  be  added  for  each  dependent  In  excess 
%f  two.  Three-quarter  time  and  half-time 
training  rates  are  adjusted  to  provide  for  the 
same  proportion  as  the  amount  of  training 
taken,  and  the  rates  for  cooperative  training, 
which  consists  of  Institutional  courses  in 
alternate  phases  of  training  in  a  business  or 
industrial  establishment,  are  also  increased. 

Clause  {3).  Amends  section  1682(b)  to  In- 
crease to  $250  the  base  figure  for  calculating 
the  rates  for  educational  pursuits  by  service- 
men on  active  duty  and  for  those  pursuing 
less  than  half-time  courses. 

Clause  (4).  Amends  section  1696(b)  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  educational  assistance 
allowance  for  persons  pursuing  PREP  cotirses 
from  $175  to  $250  per  month. 


For  the  first  full  fiscal  year  1,326,000  vet- 
erans and  servicemen  will  be  affected  under 
this  section  at  an  additional  cost  of  $731.2 
million. 

Section  103 

Clause  (1).  Amends  section  1732(a)(1)  to 
increase  the  rate  of  educational  assistance 
allowance  payable  to  children,  widows,  and 
wives  pursuing  educational  programs  under 
chapter  35.  Approximately  5,500  wives  and 
widows  and  36.000  sons  find  daughters  are 
presently  receiving  benefits  under  this  chap- 
ter. The  educational  assistance  allowance  for 
these  eligible  persons  pursuing  full-time  in- 
stitutional courses  Is  increased  from  $175  to 
$250  per  month.  Three-quarter  time  rate  is 
increased  to  $188  with  the  half-time  rate  now 
set  at  $125  per  month. 

Clause  (2).  Amends  section  1732(a)(2)  to 
Increase  monthly  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance rates  payable  in  the  case  of  eligible 
persons  pursuing  programs  of  education  on  a 
less  than  half-time  basis. 

Clause  (3).  Amends  section  1732(b)  to  in- 
crease the  monthly  educational  assistance 
allowance  rate  payable  In  the  case  of  eligible 
persons  pursuing  cooperative  education 
courses. 

Clause  (4).  Amends  section  1742(a)  to  in- 
crease the  special  restorative  training  assist- 
ance allowance  to  those  children  who  are  in 
need  of  special  restorative  training  consistent 
with  other  increases  in  this  title. 

Sixty-one  thousand  wives,  widows  and 
children  would  receive  additional  benefits  un- 
der this  section  in  the  first  year  of  $33.8 
million. 

TITLE    n ADVANCE    PAYMENT     OF    EDUCATIONAL 

ASSISTANCE  OR  SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCES  AND 
WORK-STUDY/  OUTREACH  PROGRAM 

Section  201 
This  section  would  create  a  new  section 
1780  in  subchapter  U  of  chapter  36  to  pro- 
vide. In  part,  first,  for  a  consolidation  of  cer- 
tain common  provisions  of  law  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  allowances  currently  in  force  (or 
made  applicable  by  the  Committee  substitute 
In  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  and  second,  to  au- 
thorize a  new  advance  payment  and  pre-pay- 
ment  system  for  educational  assistance  or 
stibsistence  allowance  as  follows: 
§  1780.  Payment  of  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  allowances 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (jf),  and  {h) . 
Are  technical  in  nature  and  restate  common 
provisions  now  found  In  chapters  34  and  35 
(or  made  applicable  by  the  Committee  sub- 
stitute) which  provide  for  the  period  for 
which  payment  of  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  allowances  may  be  made  and  the 
certifications  required  for  regular  educational 
programs,  correspondence  training,  appren- 
ticeship, and  other  on-Job  training. 

Subsection  (d) .  Provides  for  an  advance 
payment  of  initial  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  allowance  based  upon  the  express 
finding  by  Congress  that  eligible  veterans  and 
persons  need  additional  funds  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  term  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  books,  travel,  deposits  and  pay- 
ments for  living  quarters  as  well  as  the  initial 
installment  of  tuition  which  are  concentrated 
at  the  start  of  the  school  year.  An  eligible 
veteran  or  person  would  be  entitled  (if  in- 
tending to  pursue  a  program  of  education 
on  a  half-time  or  better  basis )  to  an  advance 
payment  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  al- 
lowance for  the  first  month  or  fraction  there- 
of plus  the  educational  assistance  allowance 
(or  subsistence  allowance  In  the  case  of  chap- 
ter 31 )  for  the  succeeding  month.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  veteran  has  a  September  10  school 
registration  date  he  would  be  entitled  at  the 
date  he  registers  to  a  check  for  the  remain- 
ing 20  days  of  September  plus  the  full  allow- 
ance for  the  month  of  October  in  advance. 

Under  the  present  system,  he  would  be 
eligible  for  the  partial  month  of  September 
only  after  the  end  of  that  month  and  under 


optimum  conditions  would  not  receive  his 
first  check  before  mid  or  late  October.  Under 
the  Committee  substitute.  In  the  event  of  an 
initial  enrollment  of  a  veteran  or  person  in 
an  educational  institution,  the  application 
for  advance  payment  to  be  made  on  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
tain Information  showing  that  the  veteran 
or  person  is  eligible  for  educational  benefits, 
has  been  ace  jpted  and  has  notified  the  insti- 
tution of  his  Intentions  to  attend  that  school. 
An  advance  payment  is  also  authorized  in  the 
case  of  re-enrollment  If  the  applicant  in- 
dicates his  eligibility  to  continue  his  program 
of  education  and  his  intention  to  re-enroll. 
In  each  instance,  the  application  form  shall 
also  State  the  number  of  semester  or  clock- 
hours  to  be  pursued  by  the  eligible  veteran  or 
person. 

Under  the  Predischarge  Education  Pro- 
gram (PREP)  authorized  in  subchapter  VI 
of  chapter  34,  an  advance  lump-sum  payment 
based  on  the  amount  payable  for  the  entire 
quarter,  semester  or  term  would  be  made. 
Applications  for  advance  PREP  payments 
shall  contain  additional  Information  that  the 
PREP  program  to  be  pursued  has  been  ap- 
proved as  well  as  specify  the  anticipated  cost 
and  number  or  Carnegie,  clock,  or  semester 
hours  to  be  pursvied.  In  the  event  that  such 
program  is  other  than  a  high  school  credit 
course  the  application  shall  certify  the  need 
of  the  person  to  pursue  the  course  or  courses 
to  be  taken.  Information  submitted  by  an 
eligible  institution  shall  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Administrator's  determination  establish 
a  veteran's  or  person's  eligibility  unless  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  evidence  clearly 
establishing  that  such  person  Is  not  eligible 
for  advance  payment. 

Any  advance  payment  approved  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  drawn  in  favor  of 
the  veteran  or  person  and  mailed  to  the 
educational  institution  listed  on  the  appli- 
cation form  for  temporary  care  and  delivery 
to  the  individual  upon  his  registration.  No 
delivery,  however,  may  be  made  earlier  than 
30  days  prior  to  the  date  when  the  recipient's 
program  of  education  is  to  commence.  The 
institution  shall  submit  certification  of  de- 
livery of  any  advance  payment  or  promptly 
return  any  check  to  the  Administrator  if 
delivery  Is  not  effected  within  thirty  days 
following  the  commencement  of  the  program 
of  education  for  which  payment  is  to  be 
made. 

Subsection  (e).  Provides  that  following 
the  initial  educational  assistance  or  sub- 
sistence allowance  advance  payment,  the  eli- 
gible veteran  or  person  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  directly  subsequent  payments  in 
advance  for  each  month  thereafter.  Admin- 
istrative controls  over  the  program  are  pro- 
vided by  permitting  the  Administrator  to 
withhold  the  final  payment  of  an  enrollment 
period  until  proof  of  satisfactory  pursuit  has 
been  submitted  or  to  adjust  appropriately  the 
final  payment. 

Subsection  (/) .  Authorize  the  Administra- 
tor to  recover  advance  payments  in  cases 
where  the  eligible  veteran  or  person  falls  to 
pursue  the  course  for  which  advance  pay- 
ment was  made.  Such  advance  may  be  re- 
covered from  any  other  benefit  otherwise  due 
such  individual  under  any  law  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Otherwise, 
such  overpayment  shall  constitute  a  liability 
of  such  individual  and  may  be  recovered  In 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the 
United   States. 

This  section  Is  based  upon  the  advance 
payment  and  prepayment  provisions  in  S. 
740  and  those  contained  in  S.  3657  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  91st  Congress  (Report 
No.  91-1231). 

Section  202 
This  section  makes  technical  amendments 
to  section  1681  to  reflect  the  transfer  of  cer- 
Uin  provisions  under  existing  law  to  new 
section  1780  created  by  section  201  of  the 
Committee  substitute,  supra. 
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Section  203 
1 1687.  Work-study/Outreach  additional  ed- 
ucational assistance  allowance;  ad- 
vances to  eligible  veterans 
Subsection  (a).  This  section  requires  an 
advance  payment  of  up  to  $300  additional 
educational  assistance  allowance  to  veterans 
pursuing  on  a  full-time  basis  any  vocational 
rehabilitation  or  educational  program  under 
chapters  31  or  34  when  such  veterans  enter 
into  a  work-study/outreach  agreement  with 
the  Administrator.  Under  this  agreement,  the 
veteran  during  an  enrollment  period  under- 
takes to  perform  120  hours  of  needed  services 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  connec- 
tion with :  ( 1 )  the  Outreach  Services  program 
under  section  241  of  this  title  (particularly 
performing  peer-group  direct  contact  work 
with  eligible  veterans):  (2)  preparation  and 
processing  of  necessary  papers  and  other  doc- 
uments at  schools  or  VA  Regional  offices;  (3) 
provision  of  medical  treatment  in  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities;  or  (4)  any  other 
activity  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
which  "the  Administrator  deems  appropriate. 
To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the  Com- 
mittee intends  that  most  students  be  em- 
ployed m  outreach  activities.  Advances  of  less 
than  $300  are  permissible  for  proportionately 
fewer  hours  to  be  worked.  Agreements  for 
services  during  vacations  between  periods  of 
enrollments  are  also  permitted  if  the  vet- 
eran has  completed  one  enrollment  period 
and  certifies  his  intention  to  continue  during 
the  next. 

Subsection  (b).  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
Administrator  to  collect  (or  deduct  from  sub- 
sequent VA  benefits)  pro  rata  amounts  of 
the  $300  work-study/ outreach  allowance  if  he 
determines  that  the  veteran  has  not  com- 
pleted or  will  not  complete  his  work  obliga- 
tion by  the  end  of  the  applicable  enrollment 
period. 

Subsection  (c).  Directs  the  AdminUtrator 
to  conduct  a  survey  (at  least  annually)  in 
each  geographical  area  of  the  country  to  de- 
termine the  numbers  of  veteran-students 
whose  services  can  be  effectively  utilized 
there,  in  the  work-study /outreach  program, 
during  an  enrollment  period.  Based  on  the 
survey  results,  he  shall  allocate  to  each  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Regional  Office 
(VARO)  the  number  of  potential  agreements 
which  the  VARO  Director  shall  attempt  to 
make  during  the  applicable  period. 

Each  VARO  is  then  charged  with  further 
allocating  to  each  school  in  its  area,  at  which 
GI  Bill  trainees  are  enrolled,  a  pro  rata  num- 
ber of  potential  agreements  based  on  the 
total  number  of  veterans  enrolled  in  all  such 
schools  in  that  area.  To  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  however.  20  percent  of  an  area's 
allotted  numbers  of  agreements  are  to  be 
reserved  for  special  allocation  to  those  schools 
with  disproportionately  high  numbers  of 
needy  veteran  students.  If  the  number  of  al- 
lotted agreements  cannot  be  filled  by  a  par- 
ticular school,  the  number  of  unmade  poten- 
tial agreements  are  to  be  reallocated  to  such 
other  schools  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines under  program  regulations. 

Subsection  (d).  Provides  for  procedures 
and  criteria  for  determining  which  veteran- 
students  shall  be  offered  a  work-study  agree- 
ment. To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  the 
Administrator  shall  contract  with  the  schools 
who  shall  make  recommendations  as  to  which 
of  their  student-veterans  should  be  offered 
the  allotted  number  of  agreements.  While 
final  determination  would  be  made  by  the 
VARO  Director  In  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  the 
Committee  Intends  that  the  recommenda- 
tions by  the  school  be  given  great  weight. 

The  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  determining  which  eligible 
veteran-students  shall  be  offered  work -study/ 
outreach  agreements  shall  include  the  fol- 
lowing criteria:  (1)  the  veterans'  needs  to 
augment  his  allowance;  (2)  the  availability 
of  the  veteran  to  transportation  to  the  work 
site;   (3)  the  veteran's  motivation;    (4)   the 


particular  disadvantages  of  the  veterans  who 
are  minority  groxip  members;  and  (5)  the 
physical  condition  of  chapter  31  vocational 
rehabilitation  trainees. 

Subsection  (e).  Prohibits  any  work -study/ 
outreach  agreement  which  would  result  in 
displacement  of  employed  workers,  impair 
existing  contracts  for  services,  or  involve  the 
construction,  operation  or  maintenance  of  so 
much  of  any  facility  that  is  used  for  sectarian 
instruction  or  Is  a  place  of  religious  worship. 
Subsection  (/).  Provides  that  while  per- 
forming services  under  the  work-study/out- 
reach program,  and  the  veteran-student  pro- 
gram Is  new  section  1688,  described  below, 
such  veteran-students  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
employees  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
poses of  benefits  of  chapter  81  of  title  5  but 
not  for  purposes  of  laws  administered  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  This  subsection 
exempts  work-study/outreach  veterans  from 
strictures  of  Federal  employment  laws  and 
regulations:  however,  as  persons  performing 
services  for  Federal  Government  such  vet- 
erans would  be  covered  by  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Compensation  Act  for  injuries  or  death 
occurring  while  in  the  performance  of  such 
services. 

The  Committee  estimates  that  102,000  vet- 
erans would  be  hired  under  the  work-study/ 
outreach  program  at  a  first-year  cost  of  $35.1 
million. 
§  1688.  Veteran-student  employment 

Subsection  (a).  In  addition  to  the  work- 
study/outreach  program  previously  described, 
sets  iforth  new  language  which  would  give  the 
Administrator  authority  to  employ,  as  inter- 
mittent employees,  veteran-students  enrolled 
in  full-time  programs  of  education  or  train- 
ing under  chapters  31  and  34.  This  wotild 
broaden  current  Veterans's  Administration 
authority  to  hire  and  utilize  the  services  of 
veteran-students  at  such  times  and  places 
as  the  Administrator  deems  advisable. 

Subsection  (b) .  Authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor  to  pay  the  going  rate  for  job  classification 
for  the  work  which  would  be  performed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  this 
wovild  mean  a  minimum  rate  of  $2.48  per 
hour  and  an  estimated  average  payment  of 
between  $2.80  and  $3.15  per  hotir.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  testifying  in  support 
of  its  request  for  authority  to  hire  student- 
veterans  said  that  the  student-veterans 
would  be  employed  to  do  work  in  "contact" 
or  veterans  assistance  program  activities  in 
which  they  would  Inform  veterans  of  VA 
benefits  and  provide  assistance  in  applying 
for  them.  They  would  also  be  hired  to  assist 
the  Veterans'  Administration  during  peak 
work  periods  in  January.  September,  October, 
and  December. 

The  General  Operating  Expense  (GOE)  ac- 
count from  which  payments  would  be  made 
contains  funds  for  "overtime"  in  Fiscal  Year 
1973  of  approximately  $1  million.  The  VA 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  indicates 
funds  for  approximately  300  man-years  of 
such  temporary  veteran  student  employment 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  most  vet- 
erans would  not  work  more  than  100  hours. 
According  to  VA  estimates,  this  would  sup- 
port 5,000  to  6,000  veterans  for  the  first  fiscal 
year. 

TITLE  III — EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Section  301 

This   section   amends   section    1502(b)    in 
chapter  31  to  reflect  the  consolidation  and 
shift  of  certain  provisions  to  chapter  36. 
Section  302 

This  section  amends  section  1671  to  pro- 
vide for  constiltation  vrith  the  appropriate 
service  education  officer  by  any  active  duty 
serviceman  who  intends  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gram of  education  authorized  under  title  38. 
Presently  65,000  servicemen  or  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  all  active  duty  per- 
sonnel under  chapter  34  are  enrolled  in  cor- 
respondence courses.  Representatives  of  the 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  testified  be- 


fore the  Committee  concerning  extremely 
low  completion  rates  by  veterans  and  service- 
men who  enroll  In  correspondence  courses 
often  with  little  attention  given  to  their 
objectives,  t^titude.  or  the  suitability  of  the 
course  to  obtain  express  objectives.  By  re- 
quiring consultation,  the  Committee  Intends 
that  the  Information  and  assistance  that  will 
be  provided  by  the  service  education  officer 
will  offer  the  serviceman  a  better  basis  for 
selecting  the  education  programs  having  the 
greatest  potential  for  fulfillment  of  his  edu- 
cational and  vocational  objectives.  Consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  a  recent  GAO 
report  to  Congress  (B-114859,  March  22. 
1972)  the  Committee  Intends  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  provide  service- 
men with  information  about  correspondence 
programs,  such  as  the  percentage  of  course 
completion  by  veterans  and  servicemen  by 
individual  subjects. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  agreed 
with  suggestions  by  the  Comptroller  General 
to  compile  periodically  and  distribute  to  its 
personnel  responsible  for  assisting  veterans 
data  on  the  number  of  veterans  who  enroll 
in  each  correspondence  course  subject  and 
the  number  of  veterans  who  do  or  do  not 
complete  each  course  subject.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  should  cooperate  closely  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  furnishing  this 
Information  to  service  education  officers. 
Finally,  consultation  with  service  education 
officers  will  enable  servicemen  to  become 
familiar  with  the  full  range  of  educational 
opportunities  available  under  title  38.  Where 
appropriate,  the  Committee  desires  maximum 
encouragement  to  servicemen  to  enroll  in 
PREP  programs.  Particularly  remedial,  re- 
fresher, deficiency  or  college  preparatory 
courses. 

Section  303 

Subsection  (a).  Makes  technical  changes 
by  repealing  present  subsection  (c)  of  1682. 
The  provisions  of  the  subsection  are  now 
found  In  new  section  1786  as  provided  for  by 
section  317  of  the  Committee  substitute. 

Subsection  (b).  Redesignates  section  1682 
(d)  as  1682(c)  and  further  amends  the  farm 
cooperative  program  by  lessening  the  total 
hour  requirement  for  intensive  classroom 
farm  training  and  replacing  it  with  a  more 
individualized  and  practical  on-farm  assist- 
ance program  similar  to  that  in  effect  dtirlng 
the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill  program.  The 
present  program  contains  a  528  clock-hour 
requirement  which  is  divided  Into  a  12-hour 
per  week.  44-week  pre-scheduled  year  of 
classroom  instruction.  This  heavy  classroom 
hour  requirement  has  been  criticized  by  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  among  others  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  difficult  for  young  vet- 
eran farmers  with  long  workdays  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  that  requires  extensive 
travel  time  plus  12  hours  of  classroom  in- 
struction a  week. 

The  participation  rates  under  this  pro- 
gram would  appear  to  substantiate  this  ob- 
jection. Currently,  less  than  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  GI  bill  trainees  under  the  post- 
Korean  conflict  program  have  enrolled  in 
farm  cooperative  programs  as  compared  with 
World  War  11  and  Korean  conflict  respective 
participation  rates  of  3.6  and  1.6  percent. 
During  a  7-month  period  from  September 
1952  to  July  1958  over  89.545  veterans  en- 
rolled in  on  the  farm  instruction  under  the 
Korean  conflict  bill.  By  contrast,  only  8.624 
veterans  enrolled  In  agriculttu'al  training 
under  the  current  OI  bill  during  a  compara- 
ble 66  month  period  from  January  1966  to 
November  1971.  The  Committee  substitute 
reduces  the  number  of  hours  so  that  the 
course  combines  organized  course  Instruction 
of  at  least  200  hours  a  year  (and  at  least  8 
hours  each  month)  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion, with  supervised  work  experience  on  a 
farm  or  other  agricultural  establishment. 
Such  a  course  would  provide  for  individual 
instruction  of  not  less  than  100  hours  per 
year  of  which  at  least  one-half  shall  be  on 
a  farm  or  other  agricultural  establishment. 
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Under  this  program  heavy  emphasis  ts  placed 
on  the  practical  aspects  of  farm  manage- 
ment, recordkeeping  and  financing  together 
with  Instruction  in  producing,  marketing, 
and  farm  mechanics.  This  training  must 
meet  such  other  fair  and  reasonable  stand- 
ards as  the  state  approving  agency  may  set 
including  the  provision  that  the  institution 
may  not  duplicate  «r  repeat  prior  training 
which  a  veteran  has  received.  The  rate  pay- 
able has  also  been  Increased  consistent  with 
general  Increases  provided  for  by  this  bill. 

The  rate  for  a  single  veteran,  for  example, 
wUI  be  Increased  from  $141  to  $201  a  month. 
No  three-quarter  or  half-time  rates  are  pro- 
vided because  under  the  reduced  Insirxac- 
tional  hours  required  there  should  be  no 
need  for  such  part-time  participation.  That 
the  shift  in  emphasis  from  classroom  Instruc- 
tion to  individualized  on-farm  Instruction 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  farmer  has  the  sup- 
port of  a  number  of  educators.  It  would 
also  appear  to  be  supported  by  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  OfHce  of  Educa- 
tion entitled  "An  Economic  Study  of  the  In- 
vestment Effects  of  Education  In  Agriculture" 
(1968).  Finally,  a  survey  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union  of  12  agricultural  states  Indi- 
cated the  adoption  of  a  farm  cooperative  pro- 
gram contemplated  by  this  section  would  re- 
sult In  over  20,000  veteran  enrollments  In  the 
program  the  first  year.  The  value  of  the  small 
family  farm  is  well  known.  The  Committee 
believes  that  adoption  of  this  program  would 
encourage  young  veterans  to  remain  as  small 
family  farmers.  Surveys  taken  of  Korean 
Conflict  Farm  Program  Trainees  Indicate  that 
a  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  received 
training  continue  to  be  actively  engaged 
in  farming. 

The  additional  first  year  cost  entailed  by 
this  section  Is  estimated  at  $29.1  mUllon. 
Section  304 

This  section  deletes  present  section  1684. 
the  provisions  of  which  are  in  new  section 
1788  with  certain  modifications  and  replaces 
It  with  a  new  section  1684  to  provide  that 
eligible  veterans  under  chapter  34  may  pur- 
sue programs  of  apprenticeship  or  other  on- 
Job  training  or  programs  of  education  ex- 
clusively by  correspondence  in  accordance 
with  new  sections  1785  and  1786  in  chapter 
36  as  added  by  the  Committee  substitute. 
Section  305  ^ 

Clause  (/>. — Amends  section  1691,  which 
Authorizes  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation and  preparatory  educational  assist- 
ance for  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  by 
Mldlng  the  term  "training  establishment"  as 
an  Institution  for  admission  to  which  an 
eligible  veteran  or  person  under  chapter  35 
may  need  to  purs\ie  a  refresher  course,  de- 
ficiency course  or  other  preparatory  or  spe- 
cial assistance  to  qualify  for  admission.  This 
corrects  an  oversight  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  this  provision  In  1970  In  Pub.  Law 
91-219. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  does  not 
wish  to  Imply  any  disagreement  with  the 
original  Intention  \inderlying  this  program  as 
expressed  at  the  time  of  enactment:  that  Is. 
to  assist  veterans,  whose  performance — past 
or  present — indicates  a  danger  of  failure,  to 
bring  their  academic  achievement  up  to  the 
level  of  their  class  norm. 

Section  306 

Section  1692  authorizes  individual  tutorial 
assistance  of  up  to  $50  a  month  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  nine  months  for  a  veteran  who  has 
a  "marked  deficiency"  in  required  subjects 
If  such  assistance  Is  necessary  for  the  vet- 
eran to  successfully  complete  the  program. 
The  Committee  has  been  extremely  disap- 
pointed with  the  low  usage  of  this  program. 
During  the  two  years  of  the  program's  ex- 
istence, only  11,626  veterans  have  made  use 
of  tutorial  benefits  under  section  1692,  aver- 
aging less  than  three  months  of  assistance 
per  participant.  The  Committee  believes  that 
this  la  due  In  large  part,  first,  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  existence  of  this  pro- 


granj;  and  second,  to  the  mistaken  Impres- 
sion that  the  veteran  must  be  faced  with  the 
spectre  of  Imminent  failure  before  he  may 
qualify  for  such  assistance.  The  Committee 
substitute  eliminates  the  adjective  "marked" 
to  emphasize  that  a  student  does  not  have  to 
be  actually  failing  in  order  to  qualify  for  tu- 
torial assistance.  The  Conunittee  notes  that 
a  school  may  make  certification  of  the  need 
for  tutorial  assistance  on  the  basis  of  place- 
ment or  other  tests  or  previoxis  fjerformance 
in  certain  types  of  courses.  For  example,  the 
Committee  Is  of  the  view  that  any  veteran 
who  previously  received  training  under  the 
Special  Assistance  For  the  Educationally  Dis- 
advantaged Program  (section  1691)  or  PREP 
may  need  this  type  of  additional  assistance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course  to  help  them 
successfully  complete  it  and  should  auto- 
matically be  considered  eligible  for  section 
1692  benefits. 

The  schools  may  al.so  certify  as  to  the  need 
for  tutorial  assistance  after  the  course  has 
begun  and  the  academic  progress  of  the  stu- 
dent shows  that  the  additional  assistance  is 
required  for  him  to  successfully  complete  the 
course. 

Clause  (2). — Revises  present  subsection 
(b)  of  section  1691  so  as  to  Include  reference 
to  payment  of  an  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance to  wives  and  widows  enrolled  under 
chapter  35  in  a  State  (made  eligible  in  new 
section  1732(a)  ) ,  as  well  as  eligible  veterans, 
and  to  eliminate  the  limitation,  which  the 
Committee  believes  Is  no  longer  Justified  In 
view  of  the  Impressive  gains  in  the  quality 
of  adult  evening  high  school  courses,  to  half- 
time  for  the  allowance  rates  payable  for  adult 
evening  high  school.  The  Committee  wishes 
to  express  its  strongest  intention  that  the 
tutorial  assistance  program  and  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  such  help  is  authorized 
should  be  far  more  widely  publicized  on  a 
systematic  basis  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration (and  the  Office  of  Education,  where 
appropriate)  to  both  veterans  and  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Section  1692  Is  also  amended  to  clarify 
that  a  veteran  may  receive  assistance  for  a 
period  in  excess  of  nine  months  provided  he 
does  not  exceed  a  maximum  of  $450  (9x$50) , 
so  that  a  veteran  will  not  lose  a  full  month's 
eligibility  of  $50  merely  by  taking  one  hour 
of  tutoring  during  such  month,  as  under 
present  VA  regulation.  Rather,  the  Commit- 
tee Intends  that  this  provision  be  construed 
in  a  way  to  give  the  veteran  every  benefit 
of  the  doubt — both  in  terms  of  basic  eligibil- 
ity and  in  terms  of  the  duration  and  amount 
of  his  allowance  entitlement. 
Section  307 

This  section  amends  section  1695(a)  to 
make  celar  the  purpose  of  the  PREP  Program 
to  Include  courses  needed  by  servicemen  to 
obtain  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate 
prior  to  their  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  from  the  Armed  Forces.  (See  disc\ission 
in  following  section.) 

Section  308 

Clause  (i). — Consistent  with  the  amended 
purpose  of  the  preceding  section,  amends 
section  1696(a)  to  make  clear  authority  to 
pay  an  educational  assistance  allowance  to 
servicemen  where  they  pursue  courses  needed 
by  them  to  successfully  pass  the  GED  exam- 
ination and  receive  a  high  school  equivalency 
certificate.  Current  law  specifically  mentions 
only  high  school  diploma  courses,  the  objec- 
tive of  the  PREP  program.  Veterans  pursuing 
a  program  for  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged under  subchapter  V  of  chapter  34  of 
title  38  are  specifically  authorized  to  pursue 
courses  needed  to  obtain  an  equivalency  cer- 
tificate. This  section  would  remove  the  am- 
biguity and  provide  expressly  full  equaliza- 
tion of  benefits  available  to  disadvantaged 
veterans  and  servicemen. 

Clause  (2).  Amends  section  1696(b)  to 
provide  the  Administrator  the  authority  to 
set  rates  for  tuition  and  fees  where  schools 
have    similar,    but    not    Identical,    remedial 


programs  for  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. This  confirms  the  Interpretations  of 
the  VA  on  this  score  so  that  less  intensive, 
less  costly  remedial  programs  ofiTered  by  the 
school  which  are  similar  but  less  comprehen- 
sive than  the  PREP  program  will  not  serve 
to  limit  the  amotmt  of  fees  and  tuition  that 
the  school  Is  permitted  to  charge  for  the 
PREP  course.  As  at  present,  such  charge 
under  PREP  may  not  exceed  $250  ($175  pres- 
ently)  per  month  for  a  full-time  course. 

Because  of  Increased  participation  In 
PREP  anticipated  by  the  changes  made  by 
this  section  an  additional  first  year  cost  of 
$24  million  Is  estimated. 

Section  309 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  1697A  to 
provide  for  coordination  with  and  participa- 
tion by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  educa- 
tional programs  authorized  under  chapter  34. 

Educators,  directly  Involved  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  PREP  programs,  testified  be- 
fore the  Committee  that  there  appeared  to 
be  little  real  effort  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense  to  encourage  local  base  commanders 
to  adopt  and  promote  PREP  programs  for 
eligible  servicemen.  At  present,  there  are  an 
estimated  350,000  servicemen  who  are  non- 
high  school  g^raduates.  According  to  Informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
there  are  an  additional  200,000  active  duty 
personnel  who  could  benefit  from  remedial 
education  programs  offered  under  PREP.  Ac- 
cording to  available  statistics,  however,  only 
about  37.000  or  6.7  percent  of  those  men  will 
participate  In  PREP  programs  this  year.  In 
November  1971,  Dr.  George  C.  S.  Benson, 
then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Education).  In  response  to  the  question  of 
why  there  was  such  a  low  utilization  of 
PREP  said:  "Frequently  It  U  because  the 
base  education  officer  will  not  give  up  his 
small  patronage  of  GED  staff".  Acknowledg- 
ing that  there  Is  "no  real  Joint  planning  of 
education  training  efforts  in  the  services". 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Benson  con- 
tinued by  stating  that  "the  real  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Military  departments  have  not  yet 
thoroughly  thought  through  the  extent  of 
their  conunitment  to  education.  Our  in- 
structions are  still  too  broad  and  perhaps 
too  vague."  Section  1697A  of  the  Committee 
substitute  is  Intended  to  serve  as  a  catalyst 
for  this  commitment  as  well  as  to  provide 
better  focus  and  direction  to  PREP  and  other 
title  38  programs. 

f  1697A.  Coordination  with  and  participation 
by  the  Department  of  Defense 

Subsection  (a).  Provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  designate  an  appropriate  of- 
ficial to  coordinate  with  and  assist  a  counter- 
part official  who  has  been  similarly  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  admin- 
istratively responsible  for  carrying  out  DOD 
functions  and  duties  under  the  PREP 
program. 

Subsection  (b).  Provides  that  any  educa- 
tional institution  or  training  establishment 
providing  education  and  training  to  active 
duty  personnel  under  chapter  34  shall  be 
approved  for  enrollment  of  eligible  persons 
(In  accordance  with  appropriate  regulations 
jointly  prescribed  by  VA  and  DOD)  only  at 
such  time  as  the  Department  of  Defense  sub- 
mits to  the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
its  plan  for  Implementation  of  a  program  to 
more  effectively  utilize  and  encourage  the 
xjse  of  title  38  benefits  by  active  duty  per- 
sonnel together  with  periodic  progress  re- 
ports as  to  Its  actual  implementation.  This 
plan  shall  Include  provisions  for: 

"(1)  an  Information  and  outreach  pro- 
gram by  each  Secretary  concerned  to  advise, 
counsel  and  encourage  eligible  servicemen  to 
make  full  use  of  benefits  available  to  them 
under  chapters  31  and  34  of  title  38,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  deficiency,  remedial 
or  refresher  counes  required  for  or  training 
program  in  an  approved  educational  Instltu- 
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tion  or  training  establishment,  as  authorized 
under  sections  1691(a)(2)  and  1696(a)(2). 
Particular  emphasis  should  be  directed  to- 
ward those  about  to  be  released  from  the  serv- 
ice so  that  they  are  fully  Informed  and  en- 
couraged to  participate  In  the  educational 
benefits  authorized  under  title  38.  The  De- 
partment's plan  should  make  provision  for 
furnishing  information  to  veterans  concern- 
ing those  educational  institutions  which  have 
programs  for  veterans  who  have  academic 
deficiencies; 

"(2)  Joint  VA-DOD  meetings  with  appro- 
priate educational  institutions  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  programs  for  eligible 
servicemen  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
remedial  programs  previously  mentioned; 

"(3)  release  of  time  from  duty  assignment 
equivalent  to  at  least  one-half  the  required 
hours  for  an  authorized  program  unless  the 
Secretary  concerned  determines  that  such 
release  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  In- 
terests of  national  defense;  and 

■■(4)  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-Serv- 
ice and  Agency  Coordinating  Committee,  un- 
der the  co-chairmanshlp  of  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Chief  Benefits  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
further  promote  and  coordinate  establish- 
ment and  conduct  of  programs  under  sub- 
chapters V  and  VI  of  chapter  34  and  other 
provisions  of  title  38." 

Section  310 

This  section  adds  two  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 1701(a). 

Clause  (1).  Amends  paragraph  (6)  to  in- 
clude correspondence  schools  within  the  def- 
inition of  an  educational  institution  to  re- 
flect amendments  made  to  chapter  36  by  the 
Committee  substitute  which  permits  wives 
and  widows  to  pursue  home-study  courses. 

Clause  (2).  Adds  a  new  paragraph  (9)  to 
section  1701(a)  to  include  the  term  "train- 
ing establishment"  In  the  definitions  cur- 
rently applicable  to  chapter  35.  Under  cur- 
rent law,  wives,  widows  and  children  are 
entitled  to  other  educational  benefits  but 
are  not  eligible  to  pursue  apprenticeship  or 
other  on-Job  training  programs.  This  new 
paragraph  reflects  amendments  made  by  the 
Committee  substitute  which  would  extend 
such  training  opportunities  to  them.  College 
education  may  not  be  suited  for  everyone. 
Offering  chapter  35  eligible  persons  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  on-Job  and  apprentice- 
ship programs  would  afford  those  desiring 
post-high  school  trailing  another  way  of 
entering  an  occupation. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  In  the  first  full  fiscal  year  about  2,300 
persons  eligible  under  chapter  35  would  en- 
roll in  correspondence  courses  and  an  addi- 
tional 4,500  In  on-Job  training  programs. 
Section  311 

Section  1720  is  amended  to  eliminate  man- 
datory counseling  for  certain  children  train- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  chapter  35.  This 
section  currently  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  arrange  for  counseling  of  all 
children  entering  training  under  chapter  35 
to  assist  the  parent  or  guardian  and  the 
child  In  selecting  an  educational  or  voca- 
tional objective.  Under  the  chapter  35  pro- 
gram, the  government  acts  as  a  substitute 
parent  standing  in  the  place  of  the  deceased 
or  disabled  parent  In  providing  flnanclal  as- 
sistance to  enable  the  child  to  pursue  his 
education.  The  responsibility  Imposed  by  law 
calls  for  the  furnishing  of  this  counseling 
assistance  to  help  the  child  in  making  a  rea- 
sonable choice  of  educational  objective.  There 
are,  however,  many  cases  where  the  child  is 
already  enrolled  at  or  Is  attending  a  college 
and  it  can  be  assumed  that  In  those  cases 
a  reasonable  choice  has  been  made  and  a 
suitable  objective  chosen.  In  this  event, 
mandatory  counseling  Is  an  obvious  dupli- 
cation. It  should  be  emphasized  that  while 
the  mandatory  requirement  would  be  re- 
moved any  further  counseling  or  guidance 
the  child  might  need  would  still  be  avail- 


able  through    the   school    or   the   Veterans' 
Administration,  If  requested. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this 
section  would  result  In  savings  in  the  pro- 
gram of  approximately  $1.0  million  per  year 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Section  312 

Clause  (1). — Amends  section  1723  to  re- 
move the  current  prohibition  against  eligible 
persons  training  under  chapter  35  attending 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  foreign 
countries.  No  similar  prohibition  exists  as 
to  veterans'  training  under  chapter  34,  and 
the  committee  is  unaware  of  any  reason  to 
maintain  this  distinction.  This  amendment 
provides,  as  does  section  1676  in  chapter  34, 
that  the  Administrator  In  his  discretion  (in 
accordance  with  published  regulations)  may 
deny  or  discontinue  the  educational  assist- 
ance allowance  for  any  person  enrolled  in  a 
foreign  educational  Institution  If  he  finds 
that  such  enrollment  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  person  or  the  government. 

Clause  (2). — Makes  technical  amendments 
In  subsection  (b)  of  section  1723  to  reflect 
changes  made  by  section  314  of  the  Com- 
mittee substitute  authorizing  subchapter  V 
benefits  (Special  Assistance  for  the  Educa- 
tionally Disadvantaged)  eligible  wives  or 
widows  under  chapter  35  sttidylng  in  a  State. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates  an 
additional  first  year  cost  of  $2.7  million. 
Section  313 

This  section  makes  technical  amendments 
to  section  1731,  which  reflect  other  changes 
mstde  by  the  Committee  substitute  to  amend, 
consolidate,  and  shift  certain  provisions  of 
this  section  to  new  section  1780  of  chapter  36. 
Section  314 

This  section  deletes  present  section  1733, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  included  new 
section  1790(a),  and  replaces  It  with  a  new 
section  1733  authorizing  eligible  wives  and 
widows  to  pursue  secondary  level  training 
without  charge  to  their  basic  entitlement  un- 
der section  1691  of  chapter  34.  Eligible  per- 
sons under  chapter  35  would  also  be  author- 
ized for  certain  eligible  veterans  under  sec- 
tion 1692.  Authorization  of  special  assistance 
for  educationally  disadvantaged  wives  and 
widows  Is  a  logical  extension  of  benefits  pres- 
ently available  to  disadvantaged  veterans  and 
servicemen.  Due  to  the  disability  or  death  of 
their  veteran  husbands,  wives  and  widows 
are  required  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families.  By 
authorizing  them  to  pursue  secondary  level 
training  without  loss  or  their  regular  entitle- 
ment, with  access  to  tutoring  where  needed, 
they  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  necessary  training  required  for  entrance 
Into  higher  education. 

First  year  additional  cost  attributable  to 
this  new  section  are  estimated  at  $3.3  mil- 
lion. 

Section  315 

This  section  deletes  present  section  1734, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  Included  In  new 
section  1790(a),  and  replaces  It  with  a  new 
section  1733  authorizing  apprenticeship  or 
other  on-job  training  for  all  eligible  persons 
under  chapter  35  and,  in  the  case  of  wives  or 
widows  training  under  this  chapter,  eligi- 
bility to  pursue  a  program  of  education  ex- 
clvislvely  by  correspondence.  This  new  au- 
thority is  discussed  further  under  section  318 
of  this  act. 

This  section  makes  technical  amendments 
to  section  1777  by  adding  the  term  "person" 
after  "veteran"  to  reflect  the  new  eligibility 
(as  authorized  by  the  Committee  substitute) 
of  wives,  widows  and  children  training  under 
chapter  35  to  pursue  apprenticeship  or  other 
on-Job  training. 

Section  316 

Clause  (f).  Makes  technical  amendments 
In  section  1784  to  reflect  the  transfer  and 
consolidation  of  certain  provisions  under  ex- 
isting law  to  chapter  36. 

Clause    (2).    Amends    section    1784(b)    Is 


amended  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  re- 
porting fee  paid  to  educational  institutions 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  $4  (from 
the  present  $3)  for  each  veteran  whose  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  check  is  proc- 
essed and  delivered  by  an  institution  under 
the  advanced  payment  provisions  authorized 
by  Title  II  of  the  Committee  substitute. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates  an 
additional  first  year  cost  of  $1.5  million. 
Section  317 

Clause  (f ).  Deletes  present  1786,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  included  in  new  section 
1790(c)  and  adds  a  new  section  1786,  includ- 
ing provisions  now  contained  in  sections 
1682(c),  and  adding  a  number  of  changes 
regarding  correspondence  training,  which 
were  occasioned  by  the  recent  rapid  growth 
in  enrollment  in  home  study  courses,  to- 
gether with  considerable  testimony  before 
the  Committee.  Diu-ing  the  current  GI  bill, 
over  675,000  veterans  or  about  21  percent  of 
all  trainees  have  enrolled  in  corresp>ondence 
courses  for  which  Veterans'  Administration 
beneflts  totalling  $237  million  have  been 
paid.  During  the  past  year,  enrollment  in 
these  courses  increased  37.8  percent  as  com- 
pared with  a  13.7  percent  increase  in  college 
enrollment.  The  Committee  was  thus  ex- 
tremely concerned  when  it  was  revetded  In 
testimony  by  representatives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  a  survey  conducted 
by  them  Indicated  that  75  percent  of  all  vet- 
erans did  not  complete  their  correspondence 
courses.  The  following  table  Indicates  the 
competition  rates  by  course  subject  of  the 
surveyed  veterans: 

TABLE     5.— CORRESPONDENCE     COURSES:     VETERAN 
COMPLETION  RATES  BY  COURSE  SUBJECT 


Did  complete 

Did  not  complete 

Subject 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Comtnercial  art 

200 

4 

4.800 

96 

Accounting 

800 

7 

10,700 

93 

Drafting 

SOO 

7 

6,800 

93 

Electronic  technician 

training 

2,500 

9 

25.  400 

91 

Electronic  operation.. 

300 

9 

2,900 

91 

Secondary  courses, 
high  school 

completion  and 

college  preparation . 

700 

10 

6.000 

90 

Engineering 

technician  training. 

2,200 

12 

15,500 

88 

Performing  arts 

600 

15 

3,400 

85 

Radio  and  television 

broadcasting 

800 

21 

3,000 

79 

Computer  technician 

training  (below 

college  level) 

1,900 

22 

6.800 

78 

Electronic  mechanic 

and  repairman 

training 

3,500 

24 

10,800 

76 

Auto  mechanics  and 

repair 

1,000 

26 

2,800 

74 

( ther  business  and 

commerce 

2,300 

27 

6.300 

73 

Electrical  trades 

2,600 

30 

6,100 

70 

Air  conditioning  and 

refrigeration 

1.500 

31 

3.400 

69 

Mec'ianical  courses. . 

1,400 

37 

2,400 

63 

Protective  services 

1,700 

44 

2.200 

56 

Salesmanship 

2.300 

56 

1.800 

44 

Real  estate  and 

insurance.. 

12,500 

64 

7.000 

36 

Hotel  and  motel 

training 

2,990 

64 

1,600 

36 

ToUl 

42, 200 

25 

129,  700 

75 

The  Committee  understands  that  the  75 
percent  discontinuance  rate  in  the  above 
table  does  not  necessarily  indicate  for  all 
ouch  veterans  or  servicemen  surveyed  either 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  or  that 
they  did  not  achieve  a  vocational  objective. 

Testimony  also  revealed  that  many  vet- 
erans were  being  persuaded  to  enroll  in  cor- 
respondence courses  with  little  attention 
given  to  their  objectives  or  aptitude  or  the 
suitability  of  the  course  to  obtain  their  ex- 
press objectives.  The  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice study,  for  example,  fotind  that  22  per- 
cent of  the  veterans  they  surveyed  had  been 
unable  to  understand  the  course  materials. 
Almost  75  percent  Indicated  that  prior  to 
enrollment  they  had  not  been  advised  by  the 
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schools  of  educational  or  experience  pre-con- 
ditions for  tbe  oouna.  When  asked  whether 
their  course  selection  would  have  been  differ- 
ent If  they  had  known  of  the  rates  of  comple- 
tion for  the  oouiaea,  67  percent  said  they 
would  have  oooMdered  a  different  form  of 
education.  The  Veterans'  Administration  in 
response  to  ooooxnlttee  Inquiries  supplied  in- 
fomvatlon  to  the  Committee  that  they  had 
received  numerous  complaints  concerning 
"various  questionable  sales  techniques  or 
false  claims'*  including:  (1)  the  claim  that 
a  course  would  prepaze  the  student  for  a  vo- 
cational Objective  when  it  was  not  proven  to 
do  so;  (3)  the  course  was  fully  paid  for  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  (3)  tbe  course 
was  •'H>proved'*  or  "accredited"  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration-,  (4)  use  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  seal  as  part  of  ap- 
proved Uterature;  (6)  "latitude"  tests  given 
and  accepted  by  the  school  were  insufficient 
because  tbe  veteran  could  not  understand  the 
leeson  material;  (6)  the  course  will  do  more 
than  It  can  deliver;  (7)  exceeslve  claims  as  to 
attention  given  to  grading  of  lessons  by 
"name"  personnel  not  actually  part  of  the 
school  operation;  (8)  blind  ads  which  read 
like  help  wanted  ads  but  are  sales  ads;  and 
(9)  the  veteran  was  Induced  to  sign  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  when  he  was  told  by  a 
salesman  that  he  was  signing  an  application 
to  the  school  for  Veterans'  Administration 
benefits. 

Similar  Information  was  disclosed  in  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission during  the  past  two  years.  Because  of 
the  foregoing,  the  Committee  believes  that 
the  veteran  should  have  a  sufficient  period  of 
time  to  consider  his  aptitude  and  objectives 
and  to  consult  with  appropriate  persons  (in- 
cluding Veterans'  Administration  sidvisors) 
prior  to  financially  obligating  himself.  Such 
a  decision  is  an  important  one  which  is  often 
difficult  to  make  on  short  notice  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  sales- 
man. 

Bell  &  Howell  Schools,  which  presently 
have  more  than  60.000  active  students  stated 
In  testimony  submitted  to  the  Committee 
that:  "There  should  be  a  10  to  15  day  cool- 
ing off  period  after  enrollment,  during  which 
the  student  can  cancel  his  enrollment  con- 
tract without  penalty  for  any  reason."  Rep- 
resentatives from  Advanced  Schools  Incor- 
porated, which  expects  to  enroll  70,000  vet- 
erans in  its  courses  this  year,  testified:  "We 
feel  that  the  cooling  off  period  should  be  15 
days  and  there  should  be  no  provision  for 
retention  of  a  service  charge."  Many  con- 
sumer laws  specify  a  three-day  period  for 
cancellation  without  obligation.  A  new  can- 
cellation policy  recently  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Home  Study  Council  also  provides  for 
a  three-day  cancellation  period.  After  delib- 
eration, the  Committee  has  decided  to  re- 
quire full  disclosure  of  the  provisions  and  a 
10-day  "cooling  off  period"  in  which  the  vet- 
eran may  decide  after  adequate  reflection  and 
without  penalty  or  fee.  whether  he  In  fact 
still  desires  to  pursue  that  course  of  study. 

A  second  major  concern  of  the  Commit- 
tee occasioned  by  the  low  completion  rate 
of  veterans  is  the  applicable  refund  policy 
for  those  who  terminate  or  cancel  their 
studies.  With  respect  to  Tion-accredited  cor- 
respondence schools,  title  38  provides  that 
they  shall  not  be  approved  for  VA  payments 
imless  approved  by  a  state  approving  agency. 
Section  177e(c)(13)  In  turn  provides  that 
the  state  agency  shall  not  approve  a  non- 
accredited  school  unless  It  maintains  a  pro 
rata  refund  policy  based  on  the  amount  of 
the  course  completed. 

State  approving  agencies  also  approve 
courses  offered  by  an  educational  Institution 
when  it  has  been  accredited  and  approved  by 
a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
association.  The  National  Home  Study  Coiin- 
cil  (NHSC)  has  been  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  as  the  accrediting  agency 
for  correspondence  schools.  No  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration pro  rata  refund  policy  is  in  effect 
for  such  accredited  schools  which  are  bound 
only  by  applicable  state  law  or  the  minimum 
standards  prescribed  by  the  NHSC.  That 
policy  presently  provides  that  if  the  student 
cancels  his  enrollment  the  school  may  charge 
the  student  either  (1)  the  pro  rata  charge 
for  the  lessons  completed  or  (2)  a  fixed  per- 
centage for  the  course — computed  on  the 
basis  of  an  arbitrary  number  of  days  that 
elapsed  from  enrollment  to  notification  of 
discontinuance — plus  a  fixed  charge  of  $50. 
An  example  of  the  second  method  of  "time 
expiration"  for  a  course  having  a  tuition  of 
$625  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE    6.-NATI0NAL    HOME    STUDY    COUNCIL    REFUND 
POLICY  (CURRENT) 


Numbet  of 

days  elapsed 

since  dale  of 

enrollfnent        Charge  for  course 


Cost  to 
student 


0  to  3 10  percent,  not  to  exceed  JSO. 

4  to  30 15  percent  plus  J50 

31  to  60 20  percent  plus  JM 

61  to  90 25  percent  plus  J50 

91  to  180 50  percent  plus  J50 

Over  180 100  percent 


17^ 
206 
363 
625 


This  has  often  meant  that  a  veteran  has 
been  obligated  for  the  full  amount  even  If  he 
has  completed  only  1  percent  of  the  course. 
Subsequent  to  hearings  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee concerning  these  problems,  the  NHSC 
adopted  a  new  policy  effective  October  1. 
1972.  which  provides  that  follovirlng  the  ex- 
piration of  a  three-day  cooling  off  period 
and  prior  to  the  time  the  school  receives  the 
first  lesson  from  the  student.  It  Is  entitled  to 
a  registration  fee  of  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  tuition  or  $50,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser,  upon  cancellation  by  the  veteran. 
After  receipt  of  the  first  lesson,  and  upon 
cancellation  by  the  veteran,  the  new  NHSC 
policy  provides  that  the  school  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  tuition  charge  that  shall  not 
exceed  the  following:  (1)  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  course,  the  registration  fee 
plus  25  percent  of  the  tuition;  (2)  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  course  the  registra- 
tion fee  plus  50  percent  of  the  tuition;  (3) 
If  the  student  completes  more  than  half  of 
the  total  course,  the  full  tuition.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  new  refund  policy  Is  shown 
In  the  following  table  for  a  course  costing 
$625: 

Tabls  7. — National  Home  Study  Council  re- 
fund policy  (elective  Oct.  1,  1972)  for  a 
course  costing  t62S 

Cost  to 
Percentage  of  course  completed:         student 

0   $50.00 

1  to  10... 206.28 

10   to   24 206.28 

25  to  35 367.50 

36   to  49 367.60 

50   to   100 625.00 

The  Veterans'  Administration  in  proposals 
submitted  to  Congress  recommended  amend- 
ments which  would  have  required  any  cor- 
respondence school  in  order  to  qualify  as  an 
eligible  institution  to  maintain  a  pro  rata 
refund  policy  premised  upon  the  number  of 
lessons  completed  plus  a  maximum  registra- 
tion or  similar  fee  of  $50.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  May  2.  1972,  Issued  a  Pro- 
posed FTC  statement  of  Enforcement  Policy 
which  also  called  for  a  pro  rata  refund  policy. 

The  NHSC  and  several  correspondence 
schools  have  argued  vigorously  that  a  strict 
pro  rata  refund  policy  Is  unfair  to  those 
schools  which  Invest  substantial  money  and 
effort  in  producing  good  "quality"  courses. 
They  claim  they  will  not  be  able  to  ade- 
quately reccver  the  cost  of  their  Investment 
if  such  a  strict  pro  rata  policy  is  adopted  and 
that  consequently  the  quality  of  the  courses 
will  be  adversely  affected. 

The  Committee  has  attempted  to  weigh 
the  competing  factors  to  arrive  at  a  policy 
which  is  fair  and  would  adequately  protect 
both  the  interests  of  the  veteran  and  those 


accredited  schools  providing  quality  home 
study  Instruction.  The  refund  policy  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section 
1786  is  a  compromise  between  a  strict  pro 
rata  policy  and  the  policy  recently  adopted 
by  the  NHSC  (effective  October  1,  1972).  It 
provides  for  a  refund  based  on  lesson  com- 
pletion In  Increments  of  10  percent  of  tbe 
total  number  of  lessons  with  no  refund  due 
the  veteran  if  66  percent  of  the  course  or 
greater  Is  completed. 

An  example  of  the  proposed  refund  policy 
contemplated  by  the  Committee  substitute  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  8. — Correspondence  school  refund  pol- 
icy required  by  Sec.  1786(c)  for  a  course 
costing  $62S 

Percentage  of  Cost  to 

course  completed  student 

0  to  10 $75.00 

10  to  20 125.00 

20  to  30 187.  00 

30  to  40 250.00 

40  to  50 312.50 

50  to  60 375.00 

60  to  65 437.  50 

65  to  100 625.00 

In  this  connection,  tbe  General  Accounting 
Office  has  supplied  Information  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  a  sample  survey  showing  the  per- 
centage of  lessons  completed  by  veterans 
when  they  discontinued  their  enrollment  in 
an  accredited  correspondence  course: 

Table  9. — Percentage  of  lessons  completed  by 
veterans  who  discontinued  accredited  cor- 
respondence courses 

Percentage  of  Percent 

lessons  of  total 

0  to  10 30. 8 

11  to  20 18.8 

21  to  30—. 17.  7 

31  to  40 12.3 

41  to  50 8.  5 

51  to  60 3.1 

61  to  65 3. 1 


Subtotal   94.3 


66  to  70— 
71  to  80-. 
81  to  90.. 
91  to  100- 


1.2 
1.5 
1.6 
1.5 


Subtotal 


5.7 


Total 100.0 

An  analysis  of  new  section  1786  as  added  by 
tills  section  follows : 

§  1786.     Correspondence  courses 

Subsection  (a).  Basically  restates  existing 
law  concerning  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance permitted  for  a  program  of  educa- 
tion pvu^ued  exclusively  by  correspondence. 
The  law  is  amended  first,  to  reflect  the  new 
eligibility  of  wives  and  widows  as  defined  in 
section  1701  of  chapter  35;  and,  second,  to 
amend  the  entitlement  charge  to  provide 
that  the  period  of  entitlement  of  any  veteran 
or  person  pursuing  education  by  correspond- 
ence shall  be  reduced  by  one  month  for  each 
$250  (currently  $175)  paid  to  the  veteran 
or  person  for  such  course. 

Subsection  (b).  Provides  that  each  eligible 
veteran  person  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
fully  completed  copy  of  the  enrollment 
agreement  at  the  time  It  is  signed,  contain- 
ing a  clear  and  conspicuous  explanation, 
prominently  displayed,  of  the  provisions  for 
affirmance,  termination,  and  refund  and  the 
conditions  under  which  payments  of  allow- 
ance are  made  by  the  Administrator  to  an 
eligible  veteran  or  person.  According  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  survey,  about  31 
percent  of  the  veterans  who  did  not  complete 
their  courses  had  not  been  aware  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  reimbursement 
would  not  cover  all  of  the  costs  If  they  did 
not  complete  their  courses.  In  the  event  an 
eligible  veteran  or  person  elects  to  termlnati 
an   affirmed   agreement,  the  Committee  be- 
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lieves  there  shotild  be  clear  instructions  as 
to  the  form  and  means  of  notice  the  buyer 
should  use  In  order  to  terminate,  together 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller  to 
which  the  notice  should  be  sent  or  delivered. 
Subsection  (b)  further  provides  that  no  en- 
rollment agreement  shall  be  effective  unless 
the  veteran  or  person  shall  after  the  expira- 
tion of  10  days  following  signing  of  the  en- 
rollment agreement  ha\-e  signed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administrator  a  written  state- 
ment (with  a  signed  copy  to  the  Institution) 
specifically  affirming  the  agreement.  T^e  In- 
stitution shall  make  a  prompt  refund  of 
all  amounts  paid  without  Imposing  any  pen- 
alty or  fee  In  the  event  the  buyer  at  any 
time  notifies  the  institution  of  his  intention 
not  to  affirm  the  agreement  as  provided 
gt^ye — which  is  tantamount  to  notification 
of  a  cancellation.  In  such  event,  the  school 
would  be  entitled  to  return  of  any  materials 
already  provided  the  veteran  or  person. 

Subsection  (c).  Provides  that  in  the  event 
an  eligible  person  or  veteran  elects  to  termi- 
nate an  affirmed  enrollment  agreement  with 
an  accredited  correspondence  school,  the  In- 
stitution may  charge  a  veteran  or  person  a 
registration  or  similar  fee  not  In  excess  of  $75 
where  termination  is  made  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  10  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
lessons.  The  institution  may  retain  either 
the  registration  fee  or  10  percent  of  the  tui- 
tion for  the  course.  For  each  additional  one- 
tenth  of  the  lessons  completed,  the  school 
may  retain  an  additional  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  course  or  the  registration  fee. 
Once  such  veteran  or  person  has  completed 
65  percent  of  the  course  the  veteran  is  en- 
titled to  no  refund. 

New  eligibility  for  wives  and  widows  to  pur- 
sue education  by  correspondence  will  result 
in  additional  first  year  costs  of  $0.6  million. 

Clause  (2).  Deletes  present  section  1787, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  contained  in  new 
section  1790(d) .  and  adds  a  new  section  1787, 
incorporating  the  present  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1683  with  conforming  changes  to  reflect 
new  chapter  35  trainee  eligibility. 
i  1787.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-Job  train- 
ing 

Subsection  (a).  Restates  existing  law.  now 
contained  in  section  1633,  concerning  entitle- 
ment to  a  training  assistance  allowance  for 
those  pursuing  programs  of  apprenticeship 
or  other  on-job  training  programs.  The  law 
is  amended  to  reflect  new  eligibility  of  chap- 
ter 35  individuals  as  defined  in  section  1701. 

Subsection  (b).  The  monthly  training  as- 
sistance allowance  of  an  eligible  veteran  or 
person  pursuing  a  program  described  under 
subsection  (a)  has  been  increased  approxi- 
mately 48  percent  in  line  with  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  monthly  rate  for  the  first  six  months  for 
a  trainee  with  no  dependents  would  be  in- 
creased from  $108  to  $160.  The  rate  is  In- 
creased to  $178  for  a  trainee  with  one  de- 
pendent and  to  $197  for  a  trainee  with  two 
or  more  dependents.  An  additional  $8  Is  al- 
lowed for  each  additional  dependent.  Testi- 
fying before  the  Subcommittee  in  support  of 
their  proposal  for  OJT  rate  Increases  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
explained :  "In  order  to  obtain  veterans  to  fill 
these  new  training  positions  which  are  open- 
ing an  added  Inducement  was  felt  necessary 
to  bring  veterans  Into  OJT.  The  proposed  rate 
of  $160  Is  felt  to  be  sufficient  Inducement  to 
further  Increase  the  number  of  veterans  en- 
tering this  Important  growing  program.  '  The 
Veterans'  Administration  anticipates  an  ad- 
ditional 50.000  trainees  under  this  program 
In  the  first  full  fiscal  year  if  the  Increased 
rates  were  adopted.  The  additional  first  year 
cost  Is  included  in  the  amount  shown  for 
title  I  of  this  act. 

Subsection  (c).  Restates  existing  law  In 
section  1683(c)  and  reflects  new  eligibility 
for  chapter  35  persons. 

Clause  (3).  Deletes  present  section  1788, 
the  provisions  of  which  are  contained  in  new 


section  1792,  and  replaces  It  with  a  new  sec- 
tion   1788.    consolidating   the    provisions   of 
present  sections  1684  and  1733,  with  substan- 
tive changes  explained  below : 
§  1788.  Measurement  of  courses 

This  section  is  a  consolidation  of  existing 
law  m  chapter  34  (section  1684)  and  chapter 
35  (section  1733)  which  Is  further  amended 
to  Incorporate  Committee  amendments  and 
the  recommendations  (In  part)  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  concerning  the  meas- 
urement of  trade  or  technical  courses. 

Subsection  (a).  Clause  (f)  .—Restates  ex- 
isting law  concerning  the  measurement  of 
Institutional,  trade,  or  technical  school 
courses  below  the  college  level  in  which  shop 
practice  Is  an  integral  part. 

Clause  (2) . — Restates  existing  law  concern- 
ing the  measurement  of  Institutional  courses 
below  the  college  level  In  which  classroom 
Instruction  predominates  but  adds  an  addi- 
tional provision.  Under  current  law  In  sec- 
tions 1684(a)  (2)  and  1733(a)  (2)  such  courses 
are  measured  on  a  clock-hour  basis  with  a 
minimum  of  25  hours  weekly  to  qualify  for 
full-time  attendance.  Junior  and  community 
colleges  currently  offer  both  professional 
courses  as  part  of  the  degree  program  as  well 
as  technical  courses  which  generally  may  lead 
to  certification  for  a  trade  or  technical  li- 
cense. College  courses  are  measured  on  a 
credit  or  semester  hour  basis  under  present 
sections  1684(a)(4)  and  1733(a)(3).  (Un- 
der a  conversion  formula,  equivalent  seniester 
hours  are  determined  where  a  course  is  offered 
on  a  quarterly,  trimester  of  other  time  basis. ) 
The  technical  courses  are  measured  on  a 
clock-hour  basis.  There  has  been  considerable 
dissatisfaction  among  veterans  attending 
courses  at  the  same  school  but  who  are  paid 
under  these  differing  criteria.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  notes  that  these  two  types  of 
courses  are  given  in  a  school  meeting  the 
same  high  educational  standards  established 
by  the  Accrediting  Association  for  the  area, 
and  further  that  "the  standards  established 
for  these  courses  at  these  college  level  insti- 
tutions generally  ensure  quality  training  is 
being  offered  equivalent  to  college  level 
courses  which  are  measured  on  a  credit  hour 
basis." 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  has  adopted 
language  in  1788(a)(2)  which  would  permit 
the  school  to  have  the  technical  courses 
which  meet  their  high  standards  for  college 
level  work  measured  on  a  semester-hour  basis 
If  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
basic  characteristics  of  such  course,  Includ- 
ing the  extent  to  which  out-of-class  prepa- 
ration Is  required,  are  substantially  similar 
to  the  characteristics  of  semester-hour 
courses  offered  by  that  Institution. 

Clause  (3). — Restates  existing  law  regard- 
ing measurement  of  an  academic  high  school 
course — 16  Carnegie  units  shall  be  considered 
a  full-time  course  when  a  minimum  of  four 
units  per  year  Is  required — and  adds  an  al- 
ternative measurement  provision  that  an  in- 
dividual pursuing  a  program  of  education 
leading  to  an  accredited  high  school  diploma 
at  a  rate  which  If  continued  would  result  In 
the  receipt  of  such  diploma  In  four  ordinary 
school  years  shall  also  be  considered  to  be 
pursuing  a  full-time  high  school  course.  The 
present  definition  of  a  unit — not  less  than 
120  sixty-minute  hours  or  their  equivalent 
of  study  in  any  subject  In  any  one  academic 
year — is  restated.  It  Is  to  be  understood  that 
where  a  high  school  program  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  first  sentence  of  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection — i.e..  sixteen  units  be- 
ing nece.ssary  for  a  high  school  diploma — 
such  units  do  not  have  to  meet  the  criteria 
for  a  unit  of  measurement  under  the  second 
sentence  of  this  clause.  It  should  be  further 
noted  that  where  a  high  school  program  Is 
offered  which  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  either  the  first  or  second  sentence  of 
clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  such  course  will 
be  measured  on  a  clock-hour  basis  with  25 
clock-hours  per  week  constituting  full-time. 


Clauses  {4)  and  (5). — Restate  existing  law 
with  regard  to  the  measurement  of  Institu- 
tional undergraduate  courses  offered  by  a  col- 
lege or  university  and  programs  of  appren- 
ticeship or  on-Job  training,  respectively.  In 
addition,  the  parenthetical  phrase  regarding 
non-credit  deficiency  courses,  in  present  sec- 
tions 1684(a)  (4)  and  1733(a)  (3)  is  rewritten 
to  make  clear  that  any  such  non-credit 
course  shall  be  measured  on  a  quarter-  or 
semester-hour  basis  as  determined  by  the  in- 
stitution in  question  (and  not  converted  to 
clock  hours,  as  is  present  VA  practice,  which 
often  significantly  reduces  the  allowance  of 
the  most  needy  and  disadvantaged  veterans. 

New  clause  (6). — Provides  that  an  Institu- 
tional course  offered  as  part  of  a  program  of 
education  below  the  college  level  under  sec- 
tion 1691(a)(2)  or  1696(a)(2)  of  chapter  34 
shall  be  considered  a  full-time  course  and  be 
measured  generally  on  the  basis  of  measure- 
ment criteria  provided  In  clauses  (2).  (3).  or 
(4)  of  this  subsection  at  the  option  of  the 
educational  Institution  concerned.  The  Com- 
mittee intends  this  change  from  the  present 
clock -hour  measurement  system  now  applied 
to  prep  and  college  preparatory  programs  to 
provide  significant  new  incentives  to  institu- 
tions to  Initiate  or  expand  such  programs. 

Sub.iection  (b). — Restates  existing  law  In 
present  subsections  (b)  of  sections  1684  and 
1733. 

Clause  (3) . — Also  deletes  present  section 
1789,  the  provisions  of  which  are  contained 
In  new  section  1793,  and  replaces  It  with  a 
new  section  1789.  consolidating  sections  1675 
and  1725  with  substantive  changes  explained 
below : 
5  1789.  Period  of  operation  for  approval 

This  section  consolidates  in  chapter  36  ex- 
isting law  in  chapter  34  (section  1675)  and 
chapter  35  (section  1725)  and  further  amends 
it  by  adding  to  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  new  language  in  the  so-called 
"two-year  rule"  authorizing  enrollment  of 
veterans  in  courses  where  the  school  has 
made  a  complete  move  to  a  new  location  out- 
side the  general  locality  of  its  former  site, 
where  it  is  determined  that  the  school  has 
substantially  retained  the  same  faculty,  cur- 
ricula, and  students,  without  a  change  In 
ownership. 

Under  current  law.  the  Administrator  may 
not  approve  the  enrollment  of  veterans  In 
any  course  offered  by  an  educational  Institu- 
tion where  such  course  has  been  in  operation 
for  less  than  two  years.  Clause  1 3 )  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  present  sections  1675  and  1725 
presently  states  that  where  a  course  has  been 
offered  for  more  than  two  years,  veterans  may 
be  enrolled  In  such  a  course  even  though  the 
school  has  moved  to  another  location  within 
the  general  locality.  By  regulation  (VAR 
14251(D))  the  term  "same  general  locality" 
has  been  defined  to  mean  a  move  to  a  new 
location  within  normal  commuting  distance 
of  the  original  location.  This  regulation  also 
states  that  in  such  case  the  faculty,  student 
body,  and  curricula  must  remain  essentially 
the  same. 

E^stabllshed  schools  may  find  it  ueecssary 
to  relocate,  as  additional  facilities  are  re- 
quired to  meet  demands  cavised  by  increases 
in  tlie  number  of  students,  such  as  the  need 
for  library  space  and  the  need  for  additional 
classroom  space.  The  application  of  VAR 
14251(D)  with  reference  to  a  move  within  the 
"same  general  locality"  may  have  a  different 
application  where  the  school  is  In  the  city 
rather  than  in  a  rural  area. 

Under  the  proposed  change,  the  determina- 
tion would  be  made  based  upon  the  indi- 
vidual factors  found  In  each  case.  Primary 
importance  would  be  placed  on  such  factors 
as:  (1)  retention  of  faculty;  (2)  no  change 
in  ownership;  (3)  substantially  the  same 
student  body;  and  (4)  the  same  curriculum. 
This  will  protect  loss  of  accreditation  for 
schools  which  find  it  necessary  to  move  while 
still  protecting  against  so-called,  "fly-by- 
nlght"  schools. 
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A  new  clause  (5)  Is  also  added  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  provide  that  the  two-year  rule 
shall  not  apply  to  any  course  offered  by  a 
proprietary  non-profit  educational  Institu- 
tion which  qualifies  to  carry  out  an  approved 
program  of  education  under  subchapter  V 
(Special  Assistance  for  the  Educationally 
Disadvantaged)  or  VI  (PREP)  where  the  in- 
stitution offering  such  courses  has  itself  been 
in  operation  for  more  than  two  years.  This 
claxise  would  also  be  applicable  to  those  of- 
fered at  other  than  the  institution  s  principal 
location  to  allow,  for  example,  the  offering 
of  a  PREP  program  by  a  community  college 
on  a  military  base. 

The  Committee  intends  by  this  new  clavise 
to  permit  the  participation  of  qualified  non- 
profit private  colleges  which  are  presently 
barred  because  they  are  not  public  institu- 
tions and  thus  cannot  set  up  new  subchapter 
V  or  VI  courses. 

It  Is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion would  not  result  in  any  additional  cost. 

Clatise    (3).   Also  deletes   present   section 

1790,  the  provisions  of  which  are  contained 
in  new  section  1794,  and  replaces  It  with  a 
new  section  1790.  incorporating  provisions  of 
sections  1685,  1687,  1734,  1736,  1786  and  1787. 
and  other  provisions  of  chapters  34  and  35. 
with  one  change  as  follows: 

I  1790.  Overcharges  by  educational   Institu- 
tions: discontinuance  of  allowances: 
examination  of  records:  false  or  mis- 
leading statements 
This  section,   which   is  administrative  in 
nature,  generally  restates  in  new  section  1790 
existing  law  In  chapters  34,  35.  and  36  and 
adds  one  new  provision  in  clause  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a I   providing  for  the  Administrator 
to  discontinue  approval  of  any  educational 
institution  which  he  finds  has  altered  policy 
or  practice  regarding  payment  of  tuition  or 
fees  so  as  to  substantially  deny  to  veterans 
the  benefits  of  the  advance  payment  program 
provided  for  In  new  section  1780  In  title  U  of 
the  Committee  substitute. 

Clause    (3). — Also  deletes  present  section 

1791,  the  provisions  of  which  are  contained 
In  new  section  1795.  and  replaces  it  with  a 
new  section  1791,  which  consolidates  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1672  and  1722.  with  one 
substantive    change  explained  below: 

I  1791.    Change  of  program 

This  section  consolidates  In  chapter  36  ex- 
Uting  law  In  chapter  34  (section  1672)  and 
chapter  35  (section  1722 1  and  adds  a  new 
subsection  (c)  which  provides  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  also  approve  additional 
changes  of  program  which  he  finds  are  neces- 
sitated by  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  the  veteran  or  ell£ible  person. 

XmX        IV MISCELLANEOfS       AND        TECHNICAL 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  VETEKANS  AND  WAR 
ORPHANS'  AND  Wn>OWs'  EDUCATIONAL  AS- 
SISTANCE   PBOCRAMS 

Section  401 

This  section  Is  technical  in  nature  and 
amends  or  sirllces  out  several  sections  In 
chapter  34  or  reflect  other  changes  made  by 
the  Committee  substitute,  previously  dis- 
cussed, which  amend,  consolidate  and  trans- 
fer certain  provisions  to  chapter  36. 
Section  402 

This  section  is  technical  in  nature  and 
amends  or  strikes  out  several  sections  in 
chapter  35  to  reflect  other  changes  made  by 
the  Committee  sub.stitute.  previously  dis- 
cussed, which  amend,  consolidate  and  trans- 
fer certain  provisions  to  chapter  36. 
Section  403 

This  section  i.s  technical  in  nature  and 
amends  numerous  sections  In  chapter  36  to 
reflect  changes  made  by  the  Committee  sub- 
stitute, previously  di.scussed.  which  amend, 
con-solidate  and  iran.sfer  certain  provisions 
to  this  chapter. 

Section  404 

Tills  section  amends  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  34  to  include  new 
se'jtions  added  by  the  Committee  substitute. 


Section  405 
This  section  amends  the  table  of  sections 
at   the  beginning  of  chapter  35  consistent 
with  amendments  made  by  the  Committer 
substitute. 

Section  406 
This  section  amends  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter  36  to  reflect  the 
addition  of  new  sections  and  the  renumber- 
ing of  existing  sections,  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  substitute. 

Section  407 
This  section  amends  for  the  purposes  of 
title  38  the  definition  of  the  term  "child". 
For  purposes  of  all  VA  benefits  under  title 
38.   it   is  presently  defined   to  mean  either 
an    unmarried    person    who    is    a    legitimate 
child,  a  child  legally  adopted  before  the  age 
of   18  years,  a  stepchild   who  Is  a  member 
of  the  veterans  household  or  wa-;  a  member 
of  the  veteran's  household  at  the  time  of 
the  veteran's  death,  or  an  illegii.lmate  child. 
In    Public    Law    91-262,    the    term    "legally 
adopted  child"  was  liberalized  to  include  not 
only  a  child  adopted  pursuant  to  a  final  de- 
cree of  adoption  but  also  a  child  adopted 
pursuant    to    an    unresclnded    Interlocutory 
decree  of  adoption  while  remaining  in  the 
custody  of  the  adopting  parent  or  parents 
during   the   interlocutory  period.  The  Com- 
mittee has  become  aware  of  the  laws  In  sev- 
eral states,  however,  which  provide  Instead 
for  an   "adoptive  placement  agreement"   in 
which  the  adopting  parents  agree  with  an 
appropriate  state  agency  to  assume  the  full 
financial  responsibility  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  child  who  has  been  placed 
in   their  care   and   custody  by  that  agency. 
No    temporary    or    Interlocutory    decree    of 
adoption    is    made    In    such    cases,   and    the 
only    judicial    document    authorized    under 
those  state  laws  (in  California  and  Minne- 
sota, for  example)  is  a  final  adoption  decree 
Issued  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
at  the  time  the  adoption  is  made  final.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  interpreted  the 
1970  amendments  to  the  law  to  mean  that 
such  parents  are  not  eligible  for  additional 
benefits  for  the  child  placed  in  their  cus- 
tody although   In  every  other  respect  their 
situation  is  Identical  to  those  parents  who 
have  custody  of  children  pursuant  to  Inter- 
locutory decrees.  The  amendment  made  by 
this   section    is   intended   to   eliminate   this 
artificial  distinction.  It  would  recognize  that 
any  child  placed  for  adoption  under  an  agree- 
ment entered   Into  by  the   adopting  parent 
or  parents  with  any  agency  authorized  un- 
der law  to  so  act,  .shall  be  recognized  there- 
after as  a  legally  adopted  child  unless  and 
until   the   agreement   is  terminated  and  so 
long  as  the  child  remains  in  the  custody  of 
the  adopting  parent  or  parents  during  the 
period  of  placement  for  adoption  under  the 
agreement. 

Section  408 
This  section  amends  subsection  102(b)  to 
provide  for  equality  of  treatment  for  veterans 
and  their  spouse  regardless  of  sex  by  deleting 
certain  criteria  which  currently  restrict  the 
eligibility  of  a  husband  or  widower  of  a  fe- 
male veteran  for  certain  benefits  administer- 
ed under  title  C8.  With  respect  to  increased 
benefits  payable  to  a  veteran  becau.se  of  a  de- 
pendent, section  102(b)  currently  requires 
that  in  order  to  qualify  the  husband  of  a 
female  must  be  incapable  of  self-mainte- 
nance and  permanently  Incapable  of  self-sup- 
port due  to  mental  or  physical  disability. 
TTiere  Is  no  similar  requirement  for  married 
male  veterans,  however,  who  are  entitled  to 
additional  educational  benefits  v.'hile  they 
are  in  school  without  regard  to  the  earning 
capacity  of  their  wives.  This  exl.stlng  dtscrlm- 
inatlon  may  account  in  part  for  the  fact  that 
the  overall  participation  rate  of  female  vet- 
erans is  only  25  percent  as  compared  to  40. 
percent  for  male  veterans.  Similarly,  section 
102(b)  provides  that  In  orde-  for  a  widower 
to  have  the  same  status  as  a  widow  with  re- 


spect to  survivor  benefits  the  widower  must 
be  incapable  of  self -maintenance  and  perma- 
nently incapable  of  self-support  due  to  men- 
tal or  physical  disability  at  the  time  of  the 
veteran's  death.  Finally,  section  1801(a)(2) 
provides  that  the  widow  of  a  qualified  vet- 
eran is  eligible  for  loan  guarantee  or  direct 
loan  benefits  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration administers  if  the  veteran  died  of 
a  service-connected  disability.  In  contrast,  a 
widower  of  a  female  veteran  would  be  simi- 
larly eligible  only  if  he  was  Incapa'le  of  self- 
maintenance  and  permanently  incapable  of 
self-support  as  previously  mentioned. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  as  to  Its  con- 
clusion that  the  existing  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional as  an  "arbitrary  distinction  based  sole- 
ly on  sex."  The  Veterans'  Administration 
while  not  concurring  in  this  view  does  favor 
the  change  contemplated  by  this  section  on 
the  "principle  that  Veterans'  Administration 
benefits  are  designed  to  cushion  family  living 
standards  for  the  loss  of,  or  lessened  Income 
stemming  from  the  veteran's  disability, 
school  attendance,  or  death.  .  .  ."  This  is 
accomplished  by  Including  In  the  definition 
of  the  term  "wife"  the  "husband  of  any  fe- 
male veteran"  and  In  the  term  "widow"  the 
"widower  of  any  female  veterans."  While 
not  Included  In  the  Committee  amendment 
the  Committee  Intends  that  In  the  next  tech- 
nical revision  of  title  38  the  terms  "spouse " 
or  "surviving  spouse  "  be  substituted  where 
appropriate,  for  the  terms  "wife"  or  widow. 
An  additional  first  year  cost  of  $2  million 
is  estimated  if  this  section  is  enacted. 
Section  409 
This  section  amends  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  1  of  title  38  to 
reflect  the  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing section. 

Section  410 
This  section  makes  two  amendments  to  the 
Veterans'  Outreach  Service  Program  in  sub- 
chapter IV  of  chapter  1. 

Subsection  (a).  Clarifles  in  section  340 
Congressional  Intention  to  provide  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Outreach  service  program  is 
to  encourage  the  use  of  available  Veterans' 
Administration  benefits  and  services  as  well 
as  provide  assistance  In  aiding  veteran  ap- 
plication for  such  benefits. 

Subsection  (b) .  Amends  section  241  to  pro- 
vide that  contact  In  person  or  by  telephone 
will  be  made  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion with  those  veterans  who  do  not  have  a 
high  school  education  or  Its  equivalent  at 
the  time  of  their  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty.  At  present,  they  receive  a  com- 
puter generated  letter  following  release  and, 
under  a  new  program  Just  announced,  a  six- 
month  follow-up  letter. 

A  prominent  recurring  theme  throughout 
the  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Read- 
justment. Education,  and  Employment  this 
year  was  stated  by  witness  after  witness  tes- 
tifying both  as  to  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
present  outreach  program  and  the  need  to 
make  direct  personal  contact  with  disad- 
vantaged veterans  to  encourage  the  use  of 
VA  benefits.  The  computer  letter  sent  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  often  ignored 
along  with  the  raft  of  other  mall  directed 
to  the  recently  discharged  veteran  urging  him 
to  buy  Insurance,  a  new  car,  or  whatever  (the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  recently  dis- 
charged veterans  are  currently  available  for 
purchase  from  commercial  companies).  Of- 
ten, the  young  veteran  Is  unable  to  recognize 
the  value  of  Veterans'  Administration  bene- 
&u  or  to  relate  them  meaningfully  to  his 
own  life.  He  is  frequently  distrustful  of  au- 
thority and  m  many  Instances  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  relate  to  others  not  of  his  peer  group. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  also  rec- 
ognized there  are  a  number  of  characteris- 
tics that  make  today's  veteran  different  from 
his  predecessor.  A  profile  based  on  an  exten- 
sive survey  made  in  late  1970  of  Veterans' 
Administration  health  care  facilities  by  the 
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ITepartment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  listed 
among  these  characteristic*  the  following: 

Expectation  that  authority  will  not  be  re- 
sponsive to  his  Intense  need  to  be  treated  as 
an  individual. 

Uncertainty  and  lack  of  optimism  about 
life,  with  the  resultant  absence  of  direction 
of  goals. 

An  intense  positive  identification  with  his 
owni  age  group. 

The  Committee  thus  intends  that  veterans, 
especially  the  educationally  dlsadvantagted,  be 
sought  out  where  they  live  and  that  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  personal  contact 
be  made  by  those  of  his  peer  group  to  en- 
courage use  of  GI  benefits.  The  National  Ad- 
jutant of  the  National  Congress  of  Puerto 
Rican  Veterans  testified,  for  example,  that 
there  are  approximately  500,000  Puerto  Rican 
veterans  but  that  in  New  York  City  he  knows 
of  only  one  Veterans'  Administration  coun- 
selor who  is  a  Puerto  Rican. 

Substantial  Increases  in  outreach  contacts 
should,  of  course,  be  accomplished  by  student 
veterans  hired  under  the  Workstudy /Out- 
reach Program  authorized  by  title  II  of  this 
act.  The  Committee  is  also  aware  that  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  (under  which 
one-third  of  those  hired  are  to  be  Vietnam- 
Era  veterans)  permits  programs  for  veteran 
outreach  activities.  The  OEO  funded  Veter- 
ans' Educational  and  Training  Action  Com- 
mittee Program  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  is 
also  active  In  attempting  to  promote  effec- 
tive outreach  efforts  by  local  government  and 
community  action  agencies  in  demonstration 
projects  in  13  cities.  Efforts  are  also  carried 
out  as  well  by  various  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  and  the  joint  American 
Legion /American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges outreach  efforts. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  take  positive  steps  to 
coordinate  these  activities  with  their  own 
outreach  efforts.  To  meet  the  objective  of 
the  outreach  program,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  the  Committee  substitute,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  should  also  make  use 
of  its  general  authority  under  section  213 
to  contract  for  outreach  services  from  out- 
side agencies  and  groups.  The  Committee 
notes  that  the  Federal  Government  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  developing  the  capacity  of 
local  agencies  to  service  their  community, 
particularly  comniunity  action  and  model 
cities  agencies  and  believes  these  agencies 
can  be  far  more  effectively  utilized. 

In  addition,  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  city,  county,  and  state  offices 
have  major  service  abilities  which  have  yet 
to  be  focused  fully  on  the  needs  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans.  Contracting  for  these  services 
would  help  achieve  the  objective  of  peer 
group  community-based  outreach  efforts.  In 
addition,  to  ensure  that  the  veterans,  em- 
ployers and  educational  institutions  are  con- 
tacted In  a  systematic  and  nondupUcatlve 
fashion  the  Veterans'  Administration  should 
require  those  contractors  engaged  In  out- 
reach efforts  to  participate  in  coordinating 
councils.  In  this  connection,  the  Committee 
notes  that  the  President  In  calling  for  addi- 
tional governmental  efforts  to  achieve  In- 
creased veteran  participation  in  OI  Bill  train- 
ing this  past  May  stated  that  he  was  "par- 
ticularly hopeful  that  participation  in  GI 
Bill  programs  can  be  increased  through  spe- 
cific outreach  Into  xtrban  and  rural  areas, 
fully  Informing  veterans  of  available  educa- 
tion and  other  benefits."  He  noted  that  these 
efforts  for  Increased  partclpatlon  "lend  them- 
selves well  to  both  state  and  local  participa- 
tion, and  to  plans  for  coalition  among  VA. 
Labor,  OEO.  KEVl.  HUD,  and  other  public  iind 
private  agencies  and  Institutions." 

SECTION    4  I  1 

This  section  would  Increase  the  allowance 
payable  by  the  Adminlstrntcir  for  administra- 
tive expenses  Incurred  by  state  and  local 
agencies  In  administering  educational  bene- 
fits under  chapters  34  and  35  of  title  .ts.  For 


sometime,  the  Administrator  has  been  ati- 
tborlzed  under  section  1774(a)  to  pay  state 
and  local  agencies  for  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary expenses  of  salary  and  travel  incurred 
by  employees  of  such  agencies  In  rendering 
necessary  services  for  evaUiating  and  super- 
vising educational  institutions  offering 
courses  of  education  to  veterans  and  other 
eligible  persons  under  title  38.  In  1968.  Con- 
gress amended  this  section  to  provide  for  an 
allowance  for  a  fair  share  of  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  a  state  agency  as  well.  The 
amount  payable,  which  is  found  in  a  formula 
in  subsection  (b).  is  determined  by  the  size 
of  the  contract  between  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  the  state  for  the  amount  of  sal- 
ary authorized  by  section  1774(a). 

Representatives  of  the  National  A.-,sociation 
of  State  Approving  Agencies  testified  that 
their  experience  under  this  section  indicated 
that  the  formula  was  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
administrative  costs  attributable  to  section 
1774.  A  survey  by  the  Association  of  State 
Approving  Agencies  this  year  found  that  the 
administrative  allowance  currently  paid  by 
the  Veterans"  Administration  covered  only  48 
percent  of  the  actual  cost  of  administering 
the  program. 

The  Committee  Is  quite  concerned  that  the 
state  agencies  take  a  more  active  and  aggres- 
sive role  than  they  have  In  the  past  In  pro- 
tecting the  ever  growing  number  of  veterans 
who  are  enrolling  In  schools  which  advertise 
themselves  as  "approved  for  VA  benefits." 
Under  the  Committee  substitute— doubling 
the  amounts  payable  under  subsection  (b). 
Lack  01  sufficient  funds  should  no  longer  be 
provided  as  an  excuse  for  ineffective  action. 
The  Committee  Intends  to  closely  monitor 
the  performance  of  the  state  agencies  In  the 
coming  year. 

First  year  additional  costs  occasioned  by 
this  section  are  estimated  at  $600,000. 

Section  412 

This  section  directs  the  Administration  to 
contract  for  an  Independent  study  of  educa- 
tional assistance  programs  under  title  38  af- 
ter consulting  with  the  advisory  committee 
as  formed  under  chapter  36  (presently  section 
1788  redesignated  as  section  1972  by  the  Com- 
mittee substitute).  The  Committee  also  In- 
tends that  the  Veterans'  Administration  In- 
vigorate the  presently  moribund  advisory 
committee  as  well  as  carry  forward  the  re- 
examination of  education  programs  begun  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Task  Force  on 
Education  which  was  convened  subsequent  to 
the  most  recent  Administration  education 
proposals  to  Congress. 

The  study  required  by  this  section  should 
compare  existing  programs  with  those  In  ef- 
fect following  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  In  view  of  the  considerable  Interest 
In  a  World  War  II  type  direct  tuition  pay- 
ment program  expressed  by  many  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  concern  evidenced  by  senior  Members  of 
Congress,  the  study  should  address  Itself  to 
the  question  of  whether  a  separate  tuition 
payment  is  etiher  feasible  or  desirable.  The 
report  (Including  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions) of  the  study  Is  to  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  within  nine  months  of  en- 
actment of  this  act  shall  consider  a  number 
of  factors  including  problems  in  administra- 
tion, veteran  participation,  safeguards 
against  abuse,  adequacy  of  benefit  levels, 
scope  of  programs,  and  Information  outreach 
efforts  to  meet  the  various  educational  and 
training  needs  of  eligible  veterans  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  study  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $400,000. 

TITLF    V-    VETER.\NS'    EDUCATION    LOAN    FROGRAM 

Section  501 
For  those  veterans  choo.siug  to  attend  cer- 
tain higher  cost  Institutions  additional  stims 
even  beyond  the  rate  Increases  provided  for 
In  title  I  of  the  Committee  substitute  will 
be  reqtitred.  To  the  extent  that  the  ,iddl- 
tlonal  cosis  are  beyond  the  financial  re- 
sources available  to  the  veteran   (incUidlng 


existing  Federal  loan  programs),  direct  loans 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  up  to 
$1,575  an  academic  year  are  provided  for. 
These  direct  insured  loans  which  are  to  be 
from  funds  made  available  irom  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Trust  Fund  are  to 
tie  repaid  within  10  years  following  a  starling 
date  nine  mon'hs  following  the  period  -a  hen 
the  student  ceases  to  be  an  active  student. 
The  Administrator  shall  pay  the  Fund  any 
interest  accruing  on  the  loan  prior  to  the 
veteran-student's  repayment  date.  Th»  Vet- 
erans' Administration  estimates  that  about 
20  percent  of  all  eligible  veterans  in  college- 
level  Institutions  and  30  percent  of  those  in 
resident  schools  below  college  level  would 
receive  loans  under  this  title.  These  es'l- 
mates  take  into  consideration  that  veterans 
must  first  seek  to  obtain  a  loan  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  which  was  recently 
amended  to  create  a  Student  Loan  Market- 
ing Association  to  provide  a  secondary  loan 
market  in  student  loans  which,  hopefully, 
will  release  additional  private  capital  for 
such  loans.  During  the  first  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  203.000  veterans  will  receive  loans 
in  the  amount  of  $212.9  million.  First  year 
Interest  and  administrative  costs  chargeable 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  are  esti- 
mated at  $15.8  million.  Sections  1688  and 
1699  authorizing  the  program  are  described 
below : 

§  1698.  Eligibility  for  loans:  amount  and 
conditions  of  loans;  interest  rate  on 
loans 

Subjection  (a).  Provides  for  educational 
loans  to  eligible  veterans  (as  defined  in 
section  1652(a)  (1)  and  (2)  of  chapter  34) 
In  such  amounts  and  under  such  conditions 
as  are  specified  In  subsections  (b)  and  (C) 
of  new  section  1698. 

Subsection  (b).  Establishes  an  entitlement 
to  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  $175  multiplied 
by  the  total  number  of  months  during  which 
the  needy  veteran  Is  entitled  to  receive  edu- 
cational assistance  under  section  1661.  A 
veteran  would  be  entitled  to  educational 
loans  of  up  to  a  maximum  of  $6,300  (based 
on  a  full  36  months  entitlement),  provided 
however,  that  no  loan  shall  be  made  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,575  In  any  one  regular  academic 
year.  The  precise  amount  of  the  educational 
loan  would  be  determined  by  subtracting  the 
total  amount  of  financial  resources  available 
to  the  veteran  In  any  one  year  from  the 
actual  cost  of  attendance  at  school.  A  vet- 
eran's "financial  resources"  is  defined  as  the 
total  amount  of  his:  (1)  annual  adjustmem 
effective  Income  less  federal  Income  tax  paid 
or  payable;  <2)  cash  assets;  (3)  financial 
assistance  received  under  Title  IV  of  t'.ie 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended; 
(4)  regular  chapter  34  VA  educational  pay- 
ments: and  (5)  any  other  financial  assist- 
ance received  xinder  a  scholarship  or  grant 
program.  "Actual  cost  of  attendance."  is  de- 
fined (subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator)  to  Include  actual  pcr- 
sludent  charges  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and 
board,  plus  expenses  related  to  reasonable 
commuting,  books  and  such  other  expenses 
as  the  Administrator  determines  are  reason- 
ably related  to  the  atie:idai<ce  at  the  in- 
stitution. 

Subsection  (c).  Provides  that  an  eligible 
veteran  is  entitled  to  a  loan  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (d)  of  the  now 
section  If  he  Is  atte'.idiug  school  on  a  half- 
time  or  greater  basis  and  has  sought  un- 
successfully to  obtain  a  loan  vmder  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  authorized  by  Title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19fi5  in  the 
full  amount  he  needs,  as  measured  ur.dcr 
subsection  (b).  If  he  had  received  less  iliaa 
such  full  amount  under  Higher  Educaf.oi. 
Act  or  other  loans,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
a  loan  under  this  section  in  the  amount  o' 
the  difference,  up  to  $1,575  for  academic 
year  ba.'^ed  on  his  remaining  GI  bill  entiile- 
ment. 

Subi-rction  (d\.  Provides  that  the  prl:.ci- 
pal  amouiu  of  the  loan  and  interest  thereon 
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shall  be  repaid  In  Installments  v^'ithin  ten 
years  beginning  at  a  period  nine  months 
afver  the  veteran  ceases  to  be  a  student  on 
a  half-time  or  greater  basis.  No  interest  shall 
accrue  prior  to  the  beginning  date  of  repay- 
ment. The  Interest  rate  on  the  loan  shall  be 
prescribed  Jointly  by  the  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Committee  notes  that  current  in- 
terest rates  on  loans  made  under  Title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (which  any 
recipient  under  this  subchapter  must  have 
first  sought  to  obtain)  is  seven  percent.  That 
rats  Is  an  appropriate  benchmarlc  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  interest  rate  to  be  charged 
under  this  subchapter.  In  no  event,  however, 
shall  the  rate  be  less  than  that  paid  by  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  on  Treasury  notes  and 
other  obligations  held  by  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  (NSLI)  Fund. 

Subsection  (e).  Directs  the  Administrator 
to  discharge  the  loan  obligation  of  any  vet- 
eran who  dies  or  becomes  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  by  repaying  the  amount  of 
his  loan  together  with  Interest  to  the  NSLI 
Fund. 
i  1699.     Sources  of  funds;  Insurance 

Subsection  (a).  Provides  that  the  loan 
made  under  this  subchapter  shall  be  made 
from  funds  available  under  subsection  (b) 
of  new  section  1699  and  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  guarantee  repayment  as  provided 
for  in  subsection  (c)   of  this  new  section. 

Subsection  (b).  Authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator to  set  aside  from  the  NSLI  Fund 
(Fund)  such  sums  (but  not  In  excess  of 
limitations  In  Appropriations  acts)  as  are 
necessary  to  make  loans  under  this  subchap- 
ter. Any  funds  which  are  set  aside  shall  be 
considered  as  Investments  of  the  F\ind  and 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  less  than  is 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasviry  on  the 
Treasury  notes  and  other  obligations  held 
by  the  Fimd  at  each  point  In  time  In  which 
the  funds  are  set  aside  for  loans.  Currently. 
there  is  in  excess  of  $7  billion  In  the  Fund 
returning  a  current  Interest  yield  of  4.6  per- 
cent. In  view  of  current  interest  rates  pre- 
vailing on  education  loans,  the  Committee 
anticipates  that  funds  made  available  under 
this  subchapter  will  return  a  higher  rate 
than  is  presently  being  earned  by  the  Ftind. 
Thus,  the  amount  paid  back  to  the  Admin- 
istrator and  treated  as  appropriations  by  vir- 
tue of  subsection  (ci  of  this  section  will 
eventually  replenish  and  indeed  exceed  the 
amounts  the  Administrator  pays  to  the  Fund 
on  the  amounts  he  sets  aside. 

Sub5ep/ion  (c).  Provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  guarantee  repayment  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  to  the  Fund  of  any  amount 
set  asifie  for  loans.  Pursuant  to  this  section 
the  Administrator  may  issue  notes  or  other 
ohUgations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
latter  may  specify,  to  gear  a  rate  of  Interest 
no  less  tiian  other  Treasury  Investments  of 
the  Fund,  and  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
purchase  such  notes  and  obligations  Issued 
by  the  Administrator. 

Suhxection  id).  Authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  s<]ch  unnecessary  siims  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  Administrator  to  repay  accrxied 
interest  or  to  discharge  responsibilities  oc- 
casioned by  death  or  disability  under  sec- 
tion 1699(f)  and  treats  any  amounts  paid 
back  to  the  Administrator  under  loan  agree- 
ments as  such  appropriations.  Thus,  after 
several  years'  operation  no  further  appropri- 
ations at  all  will  t>e  necessary  to  continue  the 
prrigram  at  a  sizable  level. 

Suhficction  (e).  Provides  for  the  collection 
of  a  fee  for  insurance  against  loan  default 
by  the  .Administrator  (not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  face  amount  of  the  loan) 
frr-m  each  veteran  obtaining  a  loan  under 
thi.:  subchapter.  This  provision  is  similar 
In   purpose   to   a   provision    In    the    Higher 


Education  Act  and  is  modeled  on  a  prevision, 
repealed  in  Pi.  91-506.  former  section 
1818(d).  formerly  in  the  Veterans  Guaran- 
teed Loan  Program  in  chapter  37. 
Section  502 
This  section  amends  the  table  of  sections 
at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  34  to  reflect 
new  subchapter  VII.  added  by  the  previous 
section,  authorizing  loans  to  eligible  vet- 
erans. 

TITLE    VI — VETFR.ANS"    EMPLOYMENT    .ASSISTANCE 
AKD  PREFERENCE 

Section  601 
This  section  provides  that   this  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Veterans  Employment  and 
Readjustment  Act  of  1972." 

Section  602 

This  section  rewrites  chapter  41  of  title 
38.  dealing  with  Job  counseling,  training  and 
placement  service  for  veterans,  in  a  way 
virtually  identical  to  S.  3867.  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  vetoed  by  the  President  in 
December,  1971.  and  reintroduced  in  S.  2091 
In  this  Congress. 

§  2001.  Definitions 

This  section  defines  the  term  "eligible  vet- 
eran" to  mean  a  person  who  served  in  the 
Active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  who  was 
discharged  or  released  therefrom  with  other 
than  a  dishonorable  discharge.  The  term 
"state"  is  defined  to  Include  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  such  American  territories  as  the 
Administrator  may  determine  necessary  and 
feasible. 

§  2002.  Purpose 

This  section  amends  the  statement  of  Con- 
gressional intention  to  state  that  in  addition 
to  eiTective  Job  counseling  and  placement 
programs  there  shall  be  effective  efforts  in 
counseling  and  placement  In  Job  training 
programs  as  well. 

§  2003.  A.sslgnment  of  veterans'  employment 
representative 

This  section  essentially  restates  existing 
law  concerning  the  functions  and  assign- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  Veteran 
Employment  Representatives  (VER's)  to 
each  of  the  stales  to  aid  in  veteran  employ- 
ment. Amendments  to  this  section  authorize 
and  require  the  assignment  of  svich  addi- 
tional assistant  VER's  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined necessary  based  on  data  collected  pur- 
suant to  section  2007.  infra.  In  addition  to 
the  present  functions  of  VER's,  they  shall  be 
responsible  for  appropriate  counseling  and 
placement  of  veterans  in  Job  training  pro- 
grams as  well  as  employment  opportunities. 
They  shall  engage  in  Job  development  and  ad- 
vancement for  eligible  veterans  with  maxi- 
mum coordination  with  the  outreach  activ- 
ities of  the  Veterans'  Administration  carried 
on  under  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  3  out- 
reach services) .  The  appropriate  matching  of 
veterans  with  the  Jobs  or  Job  training  oppor- 
tunities by  maximum  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  and  telecommunication  systems  is 
mandated.  Finally,  amendments  to  this  sec- 
tion provide  for  VER's  to  maintain  appro- 
priate contact  and  coordination  with  labor 
unions  and  veterans'  organizations  In  addi- 
tion to  employers  to  advise  them  of  eligible 
veterans  available  for  employment  and  train- 
ing. 
§  2004.  Employees  of  local  office 

Under  the  present  law.  most  local  employ- 
ment offices  have  one  or  more  persons  (pref- 
erably veterans)  who  are  assigned  by  the  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  State  Employment 
Service  to  discharge  primarily  the  duties  pre- 
scribed for  veterans  under  this  chapter.  This 
section  would  amend  the  law  further  to  pro- 
vide that  except  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  (based  upon  a  dem- 
onstrated  lack   of   need   for   such   services) 


such  local  office  employees  so  designated  shall 
direct  their  services  on  a  full-time  basis  to 
discharging  the  duties  prescribed  for  the  VER 
and  his  assistants.  Hearings  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee last  fall  revealed  that  local  employees 
so  designed  generally  devoted  only  a  mini- 
mum of  time  to  veteran  employment  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  the  higher  unemploy- 
ment rate  that  exists  for  non-veterans,  infor- 
mation from  the  Employment  Service  Auto- 
mated Reporting  System  (ESARS)  last  fall 
revealed  that  veterans  were  receiving  less  Job 
placement,  orientation,  counseling  and  test- 
ing than  non-veterans  at  employment  offices. 
While  the  situation  has  Improved  somewhat 
this  year,  enough  remains  to  be  done  In  the 
Conmilttee's  opinion  to  warrant  this  section. 
The  most  current  data  for  Fiscal  1972  Indi- 
cates that  only  13  percent  of  all  Vietnam  era 
veteran  applicants  at  local  employment  of- 
fices received  counseling  interviews.  Just  27 
percent  of  all  those  veteran  applicants  were 
placed  in  any  sort  of  regular  non-agricultural 
Job  (defined  as  one  of  three  days  duration), 
according  to  that  same  data. 
§  2005.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies 

This  section  in  effect  restates  existing  sec- 
tion 2004,  directing  federal  agencies  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  such  records, 
statistics,  and  Information  as  he  may  find 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  administering 
chapter  41,  adding  "training"  as  well  as  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  making  minor 
continuing  changes. 

5  2006.  Estimate  of  funds  for  administration; 
authorization  of  appropriations 

Subsection  (a).  Restates  existing  law  in 
section  2005.  which  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  estimate  the  funds  necessary 
for  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
chapter  41.  Such  sums  shall  be  Included  as  a 
special  item  in  the  annual  budget  of  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Subsection  (b) .  Authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  this  chapter. 

Subsection  (c).  Provides  in  the  event  the 
regular  appropriation  act  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  does  not  specify  an  amount  for 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  chap- 
ter 41  as  prescribed  by  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion, then  of  the  amounts  appropriated  a 
sum  equal  to  the  budget  estimate  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section 
(a)  shall  be  available  for  those  purposes 
only. 

Subsection  (d).  Provides  that  such  appro- 
priations as  are  made  available  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  used  only  for  chapter  41  pur- 
poses unless  approved  otherwise  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  based  upon  a  demonstrated  lack 
of  need  of  these  funds  for  such  purposes. 
§  2007.  Administrative  controls;  annual  re- 
ports 

Subsection  (a).  Mandates  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  establish  sufficient  administrative 
controls  to  ensure,  first,  that  each  eligible 
veteran  applicant  (particularly  those  who 
have  been  recently  discharged)  receive 
prompt  employment  assistance  In  finding  a 
Job  or  training  opportunity;  and,  second,  that 
state  agencies  are  committing  necessary  staff 
and  resources  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
take  corrective  action  when  he  finds  state 
agencies  have  committed  Inadequate  re- 
sources. Committee  hearings  last  fall  in- 
dicated the  need  for  this  section  because  of 
insufficient  monitoring  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  of  veteran  employment  efforts  by  state 
agencies  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  employ  available  provisions  under 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  to  ensure  compliance. 

Subsection  (b).  Provides  for  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  detailed  information  on  the  efforts  and 
achievements  of  the  Department  and  the  af- 
filiated state  agencies  In  carrying  out  the 
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provisions  of  chapter  41  and  on  any  deter- 
nimations  made  under  new  section  2004  or 
2006. 

i  2008.  Cooi>eration  and  coordination  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration 
Till.';  section  provides  for  con.-iultation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  the  Adminis- 
trator with  respect  to  all  activities  carried 
out  and  data  gathered  pursuant  to  this  chap- 
ter. The  section  also  makes  technical  amend- 
mi^nts  in  the  table  of  sections  to  reflect  the 
clia'geo  made   in  the   revised    chapter  41. 

SECTION    604 

Tills  section  adds  a  new  chapter  42  at  the 
end  of  part  3  of  title  38  entitled.  -Employ- 
moiit  ol  Disabled  and  Vietnam  Era  Veterans", 
which  (1)  directs  an  action  plan  for  each 
Federal  agency  for  the  employment  of  such 
veterans;  (2)  establishes  employment  pref- 
erence under  Federal  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts for  them;  and  (3)  liberalizes  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  participation  by 
vetaraiis  in  certain  Federal  manp;)wer  train- 
ing programs.  The  new  .=eitions  are  as  de- 
scribed below: 
s  2011.  Definitions 

The  term  "dl-sabled  veteran"  is  defined  to 
mean  any  veteran  with  a  disabilily  rated  at 
30  pcrcein  or  more  who  is  entitled  to  receive 
V.'V  disability  compensation  or  who  was  dis- 
charged or  released  from  tlie  service  for  a 
line-of-diity  disability.  Tlie  term  "Veteran 
ot  the  Vietnam  Era"  means  any  veteran  who 
served  on  active  duty  during  the  Viettiam 
era  for  more  than  180  days  and  wis  released 
therefrom  without  a  dishonorable  discharge, 
or  was  released  from  active  duty  because  of 
a  service-connected  disability  and  was  dis- 
charged within  the  48  months  preceding  his 
seeking  such  a  Job.  The  terms  "department" 
and  "agency"  refers  to  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
Federally-owned  corpoiation. 
S'  2012.  Action  plan  for  employment  of  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  era  veterans 

Subsection  (o).  Provides  that  the  Admin- 
istrator, in  connection  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
shall  within  90  days  of  enactment  establish 
an  affirmative  action  plan  for  every  Federal 
department  ar.d  ageticy  for  the  preferential 
employment  of  disabled  veterans  and  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  era. 

Sub!:ection  (b).  Provides  tliat  sixty  days 
thereafter  each  Federal  department  or  agency 
(after  consultation  with  the  Administrator) 
shall  issue  stich  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  effectuate  the  action  plan. 

Subjection  (c).  Provides  that  on  or  before 
March  31  of  each  year,  each  agency  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  a  report  indicating  ac- 
tion taken  under  the  plan.  Tlie  President  in 
turn  shall  submit  a  detailed  statistical  re- 
port to  Congress  on  or  before  May  1  indicat- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  action  plan  has 
been  successful  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  together  with  statistics  showing  the 
extent  to  which  each  department  and  agency 
has  complied  with  the  action  plan. 


5  2013.  Veterans'  employment  preference  un- 
der Federal  contracts 

Subsection  (a).  Provides  that  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  by  a  Federal  department 
or  agency  shall  contain  a  provision  that 
those  contracting  with  the  United  States 
(inclt;dlng  subcontractors  fo  provide  per- 
sonal property  or  non-personal  services) 
shall  give  employment  preference  to  other- 
wise qualified  eligible  veterans.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  Implement  the  pro\isions  of  this 
.section  within  60  days  after  tiiactnienl. 

i'Mbs.'Y-tioii  lb).  Provides  that  veterans  who 
believe  any  cr.ntractor  has  failed  or  refused 
to  comply  witti  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service  'it  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Laoor  which  shall  promptly  refer 
it  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Conirai't  Com- 
pliance for  appropriate  action. 

Tills  seciion  is  a  logical  extension  of  tlie 
President's  Executive  Order  No.  11598  l.ssued 
or  June  16.  1971.  which  established  the 
np.tlon;U  policy  that  federal  agencies,  prime 
contractors,  aid  first  Tier  subcontractors 
engaged  In  tlie  performance  of  federal  con- 
tracts shall  list  all  Job  openings  (with  few 
e.>;ceptlons)  with  the  Public  Employment 
Service. 

Under  this  policy  as  developed,  qutiliried 
vetei-ans  would  then  be  referred  first  to  fill 
such  openings.  Unfortunately,  the  experi- 
ence under  this  Executive  Order  since  its 
issuance  has  iiol  been  encouraging.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  that  2.9 
million  Jobs  in  private  industry  resulted 
from  g'jvenime::t  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  in  1971.  The  President  in  a  letter 
dated  May  5.  1972.  to  James  D.  Hodg.son, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  said  that  "based  on 
Executive  Order  ]l,'i98  there  should  be  a 
sizealjle  Increase  in  tiie  number  of  Jobs  listed 
with  the  local  public  employment  offices  and 
available  to  returning  veterans."  Yet,  the 
most  current  ESARS  data  indicates  that  the 
total  luiniber  of  nonagricultural  Jobs  listed 
by  all  enyployers  with  tlie  Employment 
Service  in  Fi.scal  Year  1972  have  increased 
by  only  283.000  or  6.6  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious \ear.  This  section,  then,  is  intended  to 
acliieve  more  effectively  the  intent  of  the 
Prebident's  Executive  Order. 
5  2014.  Eligibility  requirements  for  veterans 
under  certain  Federal  manpower 
training  programs 

This  section  alters  current  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  veterans  to  provide  for  in- 
creased enrollment  In  any  Job  training  pro- 
gram assisted  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  or  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  Tills  section 
provides  that  any  amount  received  as  pay  or 
allowances  while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
or  any  sums  received  under  title  38  or  any 
period  of  active  duty  service  shall  be  disre- 
garded In  determining  the  need  or  qualifica- 
tion of  participants  in  these  programs  or 
any  other  manpower  training  (or  related 
program)  ftmded  in  whole  or  part  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  Preliminary  data  for  Fiscal  Year 
1972  Indicates  that  only  about  74  percent  of 


the  Administration's  goal  of  placing  186,000 
veterans  in  manpower  administration  pro- 
grams will  be  reached.  Apparently  an  even 
smaller  percentage  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educjition,  and  Welfare's  work-train- 
ing program  goal  of  9.000  will  be  met.  This 
section  is  consistent  with  recent  Manpower 
Administration  Order  nvimljer  3-72.  issued 
March  21,  1972,  and  a  recent  emergency  em- 
ployment act  directive  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  e.stablishing  ab.solute  preference  for 
enrollment  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  MDTA 
manpower  training  and  EEA  progrfims.  It  is 
also  consistent  with  the  Presidents  May  5 
letter  to  Secretary  Hodgson  in  which  he 
stated  "priority  modifications  which  are  nec- 
essary to  ensure  adequate  enrollment  of  re- 
turning veterans  in  MDTA  and  HEW  educa- 
tion programs  should  be  made  without 
delay." 

TITLE  VII -EFFECTIVE  DATES 

SECTION    701 

This  section  provides  that  the  advance 
pay  and  workstudy.  outreach  provisions  con- 
tained in  Title  II  and  the  veterans'  loan  pro- 
visions contained  in  Title  V  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  following  the  month  In  which  en- 
acted. The  provisions  of  section  602  shall  be- 
come effective  90  days  following  enactment. 

SECTION    702 

This  section  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
section  1786  (as  added  by  section  317  of  the 
Committee  substitute)  relating  to  corre- 
spondence course  training  shall  become  effec- 
tive In  the  case  of  each  individual  veteran 
or  person  upon  the  first  enrollment  of  an 
eligible  veteran  or  person  which  occurs  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  following  tlie  month  in  which  en- 
acted. 

Section  703 

This  section  provides  that  the  revisions  in 
the  law  concerning  the  counting  of  voca- 
tional training  in  certain  institutions  con- 
tained in  section  1788(a)(2)  (as  added  by 
section  317  of  the  Committee  substitute) 
shall  in  the  case  of  each  individual  veteran 
or  person  become  effective  when  a  person 
affected  by  such  chantre  either  first  enrolls 
or  at  the  time  of  his  subsequent  re-eiircll- 
ment  occurring  after  enactment. 
Cost  Estimates  PfRsvANT  to  Section  252  or 
THE  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 

In  accordance  with  section  252(a)  of  tlie 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (Pub- 
lic Law  91-510,  91st  Congress),  the  Com- 
mittee, based  upon  information  supplied  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  estimates  that 
the  expenditures  for  the  first  full  year  to  be 
$855.3  million.  Increasing  slightly  In  the  sec- 
ond year  and  thereafter  decreasing  to  a  fifth 
year  cost  of  $670.8  million.  The  five  year 
total  cost  is  S3.813  billion. 

An  estimated  1.326.000  individuals  would 
be  benefited  by  rate  Increases  in  the  first  fis- 
cal year,  decreasing  gradually  to  910.000  in 
the  fifth  year.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  affected  In  the  additional  costs  for 
chapters  31.  34,  and  35. 


TABLE  10.    S.  2161,  COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTE,  ADDITIONAL  COST  OF  DIRECT  BENEFITS  DUE  TO  INCREASED  ALLOWANCES     BASIC  INSTITUTIONAL  RATE  J250 

(Dollars  in  niill)Ons 


All  chapters 


Ch  31  (vocational 
letiabililalion) 


Ch.  34  (veterans' 
educalional  assistance 


Ch  3S  (wives,  widows, 
and  children) 


Individuals 


Direct 
benefits 

cost       Individuals 


Direct 
benefits 

cost        Individuals 


Direct 
benefits 

cost        Individuals 


Direct 

benefits 

cost 


Fiscal  year— 

1973 1.326.000 

1974 1,283,000 

1975 1,077,000 

1976 1.037.000 

1977 910.000 

5-yearlofal 


J731.2 
70b.  5 
592.8 
573.4 
505.5 

3.108.4  . 


33.000 
34.000 
35.  000 
36.000 
37,000 


$19.9 
20.5 
21.0 
21.6 
22.0 

105.0 


1.232.000 

1  186  000 

979,000 

939.000 

812.000 


$677.5 
650.5 
536.9 
517.5 
449.9 

2.832.2  . 


61,000 
63,000 
63.000 
62.000 
61,000 


533  8 
34  5 
34,9 
34.3 
33.6 

itTT 
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The  number  of  veterans  receiving  loans 
together  with  the  administrative  and  In- 
terest costs  for  the  next  five  years  Is  shown 
In  the  following  table: 


TABLE  ll.-ESTIMATE  OF  COST  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  LOANS 
AS  PROPOSED  BY  S.  2161,  COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTE,  920 
CONGRESS 

{Millions  of  dollarsl 


Esthnatee  for  each  of  the  next  five  years  of 
the  tot«l  cost  of  the  S.  2101,  Oommltitee  aub» 
Btltute,  by  direct  benefit  and  adminlstratlTe 
oo6t«  are  sbown  in  the  following  table: 


Veter- 

ans re- 

Total 

ceiving 

value  ot 

loans 

loans 

On 

out- 

Admin- 

thou- 

stand- 

Interest 

istrative 

Total 

Fiscal  year 

sands) 

ing 

costs 

costs 

costs 

1973 

203.2 

212.9 

12.8 

3.0 

15  8 

1974 

22«.  1 

418  2 

25,1 

4.2 

29.3 

1975 

187.4 

544.3 

32.7 

5.4 

38.1 

1976 

180.1 

633.3 

38  0 

6.3 

44.3 

1977 

152.5 

686.2 

41.2 

6.8 

48.0 

T«tal 

149.8 

25.7 

175.5 

TABLE  12.- ESTIMATED  COST,  S.  2161,  COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTE 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millions| 


Fiscal  year- 


Section  No. 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977         5-year  total 


Rate  tncrcasa 

Worksludy 

faim  training 

6ED  under  PREP 

Foreign  training,  Ch.  35. . 
Free  entillement,  CI).  35.. 
Tutorial  a!,sistant,  Ch.  35. 
Correspondenca,  Ch.  3S.. 

OJT,Ch.  35    

Fennale  veterans 

Educational  loans 


DIRECT  BENEFITS 


101,102,103,303.317. 

203 

303 

307 

312 

314 

314  

314,317 

314,317 

408 

501 


Total .  diracl  benefits  cost 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COST 


Work-study 

Reduce  counseling,  Ch,  35  . 

Chech  delivery  lee .  . , 

Personal  contact.  Outreach. 
Stale  approving  agencies.    . 

Comparative  study 

Educational  loans      

Mi:>ceiUneous 


203 

311 

316 , 

410 

411 

412 

501 

309.603. 


Total,  administrative  cost 
Total  cost 


$731,2 

J705.  5 

$592.8 

$573. 4 

$505,5 

$3,108.4 

30.6 

30,6 

30,6 

30,6 

30.6 

153,0 

29.1 

44.9 

44,9 

42,8 

40,6 

202.3 

24.0 

24,0 

24,0 

24,0 

24,0 

120,0 

2.7 

3,0 

3.1 

3.3 

3.3 

15.4 

3.2 

3.7 

3.5 

2.7 

2.5 

15.6 

1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

,5 

.6 

.7 

.9 

.9 

1.0 

4.1 

7.1 

7,9 

7.2 

6.9 

6.0 

35.1 

2,0 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

8.6 

12.8 

25.1 

32.7 

38.0 

41.2 

149.8 

843.4 

847.4 

741.5 

724.3 

656.2 

3.812.8 

4.5 

4,5 

4,5 

4.5 

4.5 

22,5 

-1.0 

-1,0 

-1.0 

-1.0 

-1.0 

-5,0 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

1.0 

6,3 

3.0 

2,8 

2,7 

2,5 

2.4 

13,4 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.8 

3,3 

.2 

.2 

.4 

3.0 

4.2 

5.4 

6.3 

6.8 

25.7 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.5 

11.9 

12.8 

13.6 

14.2 

14.6 

67.1 

855.3 


860.2 


755.1 


738.5 


670.8 


3.879.9 


Tabulation  of  Votes  Cast  in  CoMMrrrEE 
Pursuant  to  section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
there  were  no  tabulations  of  votes  to  report; 
the  committee  unanimously  ordered  the  bill 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  a  title  amendment  reported 
favorably. 

FKCP 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  are  al.so  made  to 
the  prediscliarge  education  program — 
PREP — authorized  under  .subchapter  VI 
of  chapter  34  to  strengthen  the  program 
and  encouraee  greater  participation.  Un- 
der S,  2161  PREP  would  be  authorized 
for  courses  needed  to  obtain  an  equiv- 
alency certificate  as  well  as  high  .school 
degrees  a.^  now  authorized.  Advance 
lump-sum  payment  would  be  authorized 
for  PREP  under  title  II  of  this  act  and 
the  monthly  allowance  payable  has  also 
been  increased  from  $175  a  month  to 
$250  a  month,  Tn  addition,  section  1696 
ibi  has  been  amended  to  provide  the 
Admini:;trator  the  authority  to  set  rates 
for  tuition  and  fees  where  .schools  have 
.'Similar  but  net  identical  remedial  pro- 
grams lor  educp.tionaliy  di.sadvanta!,'ed. 
This  confirms  the  interpretations  of  the 
VA  that  less  inten.sive.  less  costly  reme- 
dial programs  offered  by  a  .school  which 
are  similar  but  less  comprehensive  than 


the  PREP  will  not  serve  to  limit  the 
amount  of  fees  and  tuition  that  the 
school  is  permitted  to  charge  for  a  PREP 
course. 

Technical  amendments  are  also  made 
in  the  present  clock  hour  measurement 
system  now  applied  to  PREP  and  college 
preparatory  programs  to  provide  sig- 
nificant new  incentives  to  institutions  to 
initiate  or  expand  such  programs.  The 
law  is  also  amended  to  permit  participa- 
tion of  qualified  nonprofit  private  col- 
leges in  subchapters  V  and  VI  courses.  I 
ask  unanimous  corLscnt  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  status  report  on 
special  programs  authorized  under  sub- 
chapters V  and  VI  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion on  February  25. 1972, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Veterans'  Auministration,  Office 
OF  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs, 
Washington,  DC.  February  25,  1072. 
Hun,  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,   Committee   on    Vrterans'   Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dka.i  Mr.  Chairman:  As  promised  I  am  re- 
plyinE  to  your  iiiqiiiry  re<iiie3ting  a  status  re- 
port on  the  .special  programs  authorized  by 


subchapters  V  and  VI.  chapter  34,  title  38. 
U.S.  Code. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  advised 
us  that  they  do  not  have  a  list  of  all  the 
military  bases  participating  in  PREP,  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  gather 
this  information  upon  your  direct  request 
for  it. 

Even  if  a  list  of  participating  military 
bases  were  available,  it  would  not  present  a 
complete  picture  of  PREP  participation  by 
the  individual  servicemen.  In  addition  to 
actually  offering  PREP  on  military  bases, 
schools  may  also  offer  courses  under  PREP  at 
their  regular  legations.  Since  many  service- 
men might  pursue  these  courses  during  off- 
duty  hours,  their  participation  and  the 
schools'  participation  might  not  be  reflected 
in  Department  of  Defense  statistics  when 
the  military  bases  are  not  directly  involved 
in  the  program. 

We  also  do  not  have  a  list  of  all  the  edu- 
cational institutions  offering  courses  under 
the  provisions  of  PREP,  Any  refresher,  re- 
medial, deficiency,  or  high  school  course  pur- 
sued by  a  serviceman  would  be  under  PREP. 
Virtually  all  colleges  and  high  schools  offer- 
ing approved  courses  may  participate  in 
PREP  by  simply  enrolling  a  serviceman  in 
such  a  course, 

I  have  attached  copies  of  our  reports  with 
the  available  statistics  on  participation  rates 
tmder  subchapters  V  and  VI,  chapter  34, 
title  38,  U.S.  Code,  Attachment  A  reports 
the  participation  rates  by  State  during  fiscal 
year  1971  and  reports  cumulative  participa- 
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tlon  rates  by  State  through  June  30,  1971. 
The  cumulative  portion  of  the  report  begins 
with  October  1,  1967,  the  effective  date  of 
Public  Law  90-77.  This  law  amended  chap- 
ter 34.  title  38,  U,S,  Code  to  provide  free  en- 
titlement for  the  same  types  of  courses  now 
covered  by  subchapters  V  and  VI,  chapter 
34,  title  38.  U,S.  Code.  The  participation 
rates  for  veterans  would  be  under  section 
1691.  title  38.  tJ.S,  Code  while  the  participa- 
tion rates  for  servicemen  would  be  under 
PREP,  section  1695,  title  38,  US,  Code, 

Attachment  B  reports  the  participation 
rates  under  the  free  entitlement  programs  by 
month  from  June.  1971,  Reliable  monthly 
figures  are  not  available  for  the  period  prior 
to  June,  1971.  As  on  Attachment  A,  veter- 
ans' participation  rates  would  be  under  sec- 
tion 1691.  title  38,  U.S.  Code,  and  servicemen's 
participation  rates  would  be  under  section 
1G95,  title  38,  U.S.  Code.  These  monthly  fig- 
ures are  not  available  by  individual  State 
because  only  a  yearly  report  by  State  is  pro- 
duced and  it  is  prodticed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  cumulative  report  of  participation 
through  December,  1971,  is  not  a  total  of  the 
cumulative  report  through  June.  1971,  plus 
the  monthly  participation  since  then.  Each 
monthly  figure  indicates  participation  dur- 
ing that  month.  This  figure  includes  those 
who  have  had  free  entitlement  in  other 
months  and  who  are  currently  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  report  month.  The  cumulative  re- 
port, therefore.  Indicates  the  total  indi- 
viduals who  have  received  free  entitlement 
not  the  total  months  of  free  entitlement 
granted. 

Attachments  C  through  N  report  the 
monthly  participation  rates  in  the  tutorial 
assistance  program  from  July.  1970,  through 
June,  1971,  Since  there  was  only  one  par- 
ticipant between  March  26  and  June  30.  1970, 
there  are  no  reports  for  this  period.  At- 
tachments O  and  P  report  the  quarterly 
participation  rates  for  the  quarters  ending 
on  September  30,  1971,  and  December  31. 
1971,  respectively.  We  no  longer  compile  the 
tutorial  assistance  report  on  a  monthly  basis. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  provide  you  with 
copies  of  the  reports  on  the  participation 
rates  under  these  programs  on  quarterly 
basis.  We  will  also  furnish  the  annual  report 
on  free  entitlement  participation  rates  when 
it  is  available. 

The  Veterans  Administration's  responsibil- 
ities for  implementing  the  special  programs 
in  subchapters  V  and  VI,  chapter  34.  tltl^ 
38.  U,S,  Code  have  fallen  into  three  main 
areas.  These  three  areas  are: 

1,  Preparation,  publication,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  basic  Information  and  instructions 
pertaining  to  the  programs. 

2,  Providing  information  and  technical  as- 
sistance directly  to  interested  schools  and 
organizations. 

3,  Course  approvals  for  PREP  programs  of- 
fered overseas. 

While  three  separate  areas  of  responsibility 
can  be  identified,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  overlapping  among  them. 

Shortly  after  Public  Law  91-219  was  en- 
acted, our  Implementing  Instructions  and 
regulations  were  published.  These  were  dis- 
tributed to  all  our  offices,  the  State  approv- 
ing agencies,  and  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute.  Our  offices  in  turn  dis- 
tributed this  material  to  all  educational  in- 
stitutions offering  any  course  approved  for 
veterans'  training  while  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  distributed  the  ma- 
terial to  the  base  education  officers  through- 
out the  world.  These  Instructions  and  reg- 
ulations i.dvised  the  schools  and  the  mili- 
tary's base  education  officers  of  the  new 
programs  made  available  by  the  law. 

After  these  basic  publications  were  com- 
pleted, our  Information  pamphlets  were  re- 
vised to  Include  descriptions  of  the  special 
programs.  We  also  published  Individual  pam- 
phlets on  the  PREP  and  tutorial  assistance 


programs.  These  pamphlets  have  been  made 
available  to  the  military,  schools,  and  other 
organizations  for  distribution  to  Interested 
veterans  and  servicemen. 

Our  publications  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
constant  review  to  keep  them  current.  Ad- 
ditionally, new  publications  are  prepared  as 
the  need  arises.  Last  summer  v.c  published 
a  c;uide  concerning  PREP  and  programs  for 
the  educationally  disadvantaged  veteran. 
Our  experience  since  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-219  shewed  a  need  for  a  publica- 
tio!i  to  answer  many  commonly  asked  ques- 
tions. The  guide  is  very  comprehensive  and 
has  been  widely  distributed  In  the  same 
w.iy  that  tlie  Initial  instructions  and  regula- 
tions were. 

No  matter  how  carefully  phrased,  however, 
the  printed  word  is  not  a  substitvite  for  per- 
sonal action.  Our  personnel  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  our  regional  offices  have  al- 
ways been  available  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  schools  and  other  or- 
ganizations concerned  with  these  programs. 
We  have  mot  individually  with  schools  and 
have  actively  participated  in  group  meetings 
and  regional  conferences.  In  addition  to  dis- 
cussing the  technical  requirements  of  the 
law,  we  explain  the  programs  and  their  op- 
erations as  they  will  affect  both  the  schools 
and  the  students. 

Courses  under  PREP,  as  with  all  other 
courses,  must  be  approved  for  training.  Sec- 
tion 1771,  title  38,  U.S.  Code  has  delegated 
the  authority  for  approving  courses  for  vet- 
erans' training.  Including  courses  under 
PREP,  to  the  State  approving  agency  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  of  the  State  where 
the  school  offering  the  program  Is  located. 
As  soon  as  a  school  shows  any  Interest  In 
PREP,  we  refer  them  to  the  State  approving 
agency.  Although  any  refresher,  remedial,  de- 
ficiency, or  high  school  course  approved  for 
discharged  veterans  would  be  available  to 
servicemen  under  PREP,  a  supplemental  ap- 
proval covering  the  cost  of  required  books  and 
supplies  is  required  for  the  servicemen  to 
realize  their  full  benefits  under  PREP.  A  sep- 
arate approval  would  also  be  required  for  any 
new  course  or  program  developed  for  offering 
under  PREP. 

We  also  refer  schools  to  the  State  approv- 
ing agencies  for  assistance  in  developing 
programs  under  PREP.  The  approving  agen- 
cies are  generally  branches  or  divisions  of 
the  State  departments  of  education.  One  of 
the  functions  of  the  approving  agencies 
when  they  review  a  course  for  approval  is  the 
evaluation  of  Its  quality  and  content.  Be- 
cause of  their  relationships  with  both  the 
VA  and  their  own  departments  of  education, 
the  State  approving  agencies  are  ideally 
stilted  to  assist  in  developing  programs  that 
have  a  quality  content  and  are  approvable 
for  veterans'  training.  For  this  reason  and 
because  section  1782,  title  38,  U.S.  Code  pro- 
hibits the  VA  from  Interfering  in  the  opera- 
tions of  a  State  approving  agency,  we  do  not 
involve  ourselves  In  curriculum  development. 

In  some  situations.  Including  PREP  pro- 
grams offered  overseas,  the  VA  is  responsible 
for  the  approval  of  courses.  PREP  courses 
overseas  must  be  offered  by  an  Overseas  De- 
pendents School  or  by  a  school  operating  lui- 
der  contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  have  continually  cooperated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  developing  these  pro- 
grams. This  cooperation  has  included  active 
participation  In  meetings  and  conferences 
to  help  familiarize  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  with  PRE^  and  the  other  VA  edu- 
cation programs.  We  have  also  assisted  with 
the  preparation  of  Department  of  Defense 
directive  materials  on  our  programs.  These 
materials  have  been  distributed  to  all  mili- 
tary bases  to  aid  them  In  counseling  service- 
men and  in  developing  PREP  programs. 

As  a  result  of  this  cooperation,  our  regula- 
tions were  changed  shortly  after  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  91-219  to  provide  for 
the  approval   of  PREP  courses  offered  over- 


seas. This  was  required  because  foreign 
training  is  generally  restricted  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  We  also  changed 
our  regulation  that  required  a  course  to  be 
offered  for  a  two  ycex  period  at  any  new  loca- 
tion before  a  serviceman  could  enroll  under 
PREP.  PREP  courses  offered  overseas  by 
schools  under  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  deemed  to  have  met, 
the  two  year  rule  when  the  same  or  similar 
course  has  been  offered  for  two  years  at 
the  school's  main  campus. 

Recently  we  adjtisted  otir  regulation  on 
certifications  of  need  for  remedial,  refresher, 
and  deficiency  courses  to  allow  the  service 
education  officers  to  certify  to  the  need  for 
courses  in  basic  English  language  skills  and 
mathematics.  The  previous  regulation  was  a. 
carry-over  from  the  changes  required  by 
Public  Law  90-77  which  authorized  refresher, 
remedial,  and  deficiency  courses  for  veterans 
without  a  charge  to  their  entitlement.  At 
that  time,  of  course,  there  was  no  need  to 
include  certifications  by  service  education 
officers.  The  change  was  made  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  they  have  already  Issued  their  directive 
setting  forth  the  guidelines  to  be  followed 
by  the  service  education  officers  In  exercising 
their  new  authority.  We  provided  technical 
assistance  to  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
their  preparation  of  these  guidelines. 

bur  contacts  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  mainly  been  with  the  education 
branches  of  the  different  service  depart- 
ments because  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
controlling  PREP,  both  In  the  United  States 
and  overseas,  through  these  branches.  The 
education  branches  have  been  charged  with 
developing  participation  in  PREP.  With  over- 
sea-s  PREP  they  actually  control  the  pro- 
gram through  the  Overseas  Dependents 
School  System  or  through  their  contract 
with  the  school  offering  the  program,  Wn**£ 
there  has  been  a  need  for  PREP  programs, 
they  have  been  established. 

The  question  of  curriculum  development 
has  been  left  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Since  PREP  is  being  controlled  by  the  educa- 
tion branches  of  the  service  department.-, 
they  are  in  the  best  position  to  evaluate  the 
needs  of  the  servicemen  and  to  develop  pro- 
gr.uns  that  will  be  Ixjth  attractive  and  use- 
ful to  them.  In  any  cise,  section  1782,  title? 
38,  U.S.  Code  prohibits  us  from  interfeniii,' 
In  the  operations  of  any  school. 

In  addition  to  the  Overseas  Dependents 
Schools,  there  is  one  school  currently  op- 
erating a  PREP  program  overseas.  The  schot.I 
is  Big  Bend  Community  College  of  Moses 
Lake.  Washington.  It  is  operating  at  five  loca- 
tions in  Germany  with  over  500  servicenu-;! 
enrolled.  The  school  is  operating  under  con- 
tract with  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
is  expected  to  serve  as  a  model  for  expan- 
sion of  this  part  of  the  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  already  referred  other 
interested  schools  to  us  for  the  teclmical  in- 
formation tliey  need  in  order  to  siructuri- 
an  approvable  PREP  program.  We  expect  t.> 
receive  additional  Inquiries  about  and  ap- 
proval requests  for  programs  offered  under 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense  lu 
the  near  future. 

Wlien  PREP  was  Initially  established,  a 
serviceman  was  required  to  submit  three_ 
separate  forms  in  order  to  have  payment  re- 
leased. With  the  Department  of  Defen.se  di- 
rectly involved  in  PREP,  however,  we  realized 
that  no  purpose  was  being  served  by  havlU'.; 
the  same  signatures  on  a  series  of  differen;. 
forms.  We  have,  therefore,  combined  ihest* 
forms  into  one,  incorporating  the  Informa- 
tion from  the  previous  three  forms.  This  ha  ; 
allowed  for  a  much  more  orderly  administra- 
tion of  the  program  for  everyone  from  th.> 
individual  serviceman  to  our  own  personne  . 

We  provided  a  kind  of  package  processin  ; 
for  overseas  PREP  enrollments  that  met  with 
very  good  succe.ss  in  the  limited  area  of  over  - 
seas  enrollments.   We  are.   therefore.   In   ihJ 
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process  of  advising  all  our  offices  that  the 
benefit  of  this  package  processing  should  be 
offered  to  all  schools  providing  PREP  pro- 
grams. 

Although  we  are  not  In  a  position  to  re- 
quire any  school  to  offer  training  under 
PREP,  we  have  provided  any  assistance  with- 


in our  area  of  responsibility  that  has  been 
requested  of  us.  We  will  continue  to  provide 
this  assistance  whenever  it  is  needed.  Our 
regulations  and  procedures  have  been  ad- 
Justed  to  make  PREP  more  attractive  to  both 
the  servicemen  and  the  schools.  The  regu- 
lations and  procedures  are  subject  to  a  con- 


tinuing review,  and  we  are  prepared  to  make 
future  changes  as  the  need  arises. 

Similar  information  has  been  furnished  to 
Senator  Alan  Cranston. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Johnson, 

Administrator, 


ATTACHMENT  A 
FREE  ENTITLEMENT  DURING  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  AND  CUMULATIVE  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1971,  BY  LOCATION  OF  FACILITY 


Durine  fiscal  yeai  1971 


SUIe 


T«M 


Veterans    Servicemen 


Cumulative  tlirough  June  30, 1971 
Total        Veterans     Servicemen 


United  States. 

toM         ta.ns 

AlalMiM 485 

Alaska 19 

Ariiona 102 

Arkansas 171 

Cahlorma 8,976 

Colorado 780 

Connecticut 319 

Delaware  .  M 

District  otCahimbia.  MK 

FkxHla 2.143 

Gewsia 1,17b 

Hawaii 155 

Idaho    134 

IMiiMNS  998 

Indiani... 450 

Iowa. 144 

Kansas  117 

KenlucKy 238 

Louisiana. 196 

Maine 230 

Maryland    .  879 

MassachusMs 787 

Midttian 1.452 

Mmncsola 210 

Mbsissimm 68 


35,107             4,109  64.917  60.619 

484                    1  822  821 

19  49  49 

102  .._   226  226 

171   .                   .  272  272 

6,370             2,606  12.612  9.843 

7S0                  30  968  938 

319 638  637 

54 91  91 

5C5                    1  867  866 

2,142                    1  3.614  3.613 

1,093                   82  1.760  1,677 

48                107  180  72 

126                    8  273  265 

925                  73  1.661  1.587 

449                    I  839  838 

144  292  292 

117  232  232 

238  _.  408  408 

196 345  345 

229                    1  304  303 

SPG                  79  1.427  1,347 

783                     4  1.677  1,671 

1.446                    6  2.325  2  319 

210  424  424 

68  ...         .  139  138 


4.298 


2.769 

30 

1 

1 
1 

83 
108 

8 
74 

I 


During  fiscal  year  1971 


State 


Total        Veterans    Servicemen 


Cumulative  through  June  30, 1971 
Total        Veterans     Servicemen 


Missouri 337 

Montana 92 

Nebraska Ill 

Nevada 76 

New  Hampshire 53 

New  Jersey 794 

New  Memco.   .  188 

NewYork.    .   2.467 

North  Carolina..    ..  1.512 

Noith  Dakota..  26 

Oliio  1, 521 

Oklahoma.. 188 

Oregon         776 

Pennsylvania 1,648 

Rhode  Island. 155 

South  Carolina  1,256 

South  Dakota 22 

Tennessee 471 

Te»as ..   .  1,459 

Utah .  306 

Vermoirt... 64 

Virgiaia..  1.218 

Washington  1,592 

West  Virginia 162 

Wisconsin 627 

Wyoming        17 

U.S.  possessions 642 

Foreign. 648  . 


337  558 

92 193 

108                -3  195 

74                   2  212 

53 116 

794 1,761 

172                  16  343 

2. 241                 226  4. 907 

1,512 2,271 

26 39 

1, 520                    1  3, 269 

182                    6  344 

776 1.269 

1. 646                    2  3. 224 

131                   24  277 

1. 205                  51  1, 679 

22 42 

470                    1  894 

1, 455                    4  2, 726 

306 535 

64 Ill 

1, 1S8                  60  1. 941 

1, 529                 63  2, 403 

162 258 

627 1,097 

15                   2  41 

642 1,119 

. .               648  648 


557  1 

192  1 

192  3 

210  2 

115  1 

1, 758  2 

327  16 

4. 679  228 

2,270  1 

39 

3,266  3 

338  6 

1.269 

3, 219  5 

252  25 

1, 627  52 

42  

893  i 

2, 721  5 

534  1 

111  .-   . 

1.881  60 

2, 339  64 

258 

1,097 

39  2 

1,119 

648 


ATTACHMENT  B 
FREE  ENTITLEMENT 


Total 

Veterans 

Total 

Servicemen 
IHL 

IHL 

BCL 

BCL 

June  1971 

July 

August 

September 

8  468 

9.861 

7.548 

IC,445 

833 
1.838 

386 
2.799 

7.635 
8.023 
7.162 
7.646 

294 
277 
381 
165 

87 

79 

124 

32 

207 
198 
2i7 
133 

Veterans 
Total  IHL 


BCL 


Servicemen 
Total  IHL 


BCL 


October 20,403  8.866  11.537  666  117  549 

November 25.710  11.737  13,973  711  152  559 

December..  25.697  11.075  14,622  499  92  407 

Cumulative  December  1971..  71,096  23,242  47,854  8,562  1,238  7,324 


EDUCATION    IN    THE    MILITARY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  quite  concerned  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  can  make  greater 
efTorts  to  eflfectively  utilize  and  encourage 
the  use  of  title  38  benefits  by  active  duty 
personnel.  Educators  directly  involved 
with  the  establishment  of  PREP  pro- 
grams testified  before  the  committee  that 
there  appeared  to  be  little  real  effort  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  encourage 
local  base  commanders  to  adopt  and 
promote  PREP  programs  for  eligible 
servicemen.  This  view  is  apparently 
shared  by  those  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  closely  involved  with  educa- 
tion in  the  military.  Last  November  in  a 
speech  to  the  Armed  Forces  education 
section  at  the  AEA  conference  Dr.  George 
C.  S.  Benson,  then  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense — Education — ex- 
pressed some  of  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  Department  of  Defense.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  re- 
printed In  the  Jime  issue  of  Adult  Lead- 
ership be  inserted  In  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Education  in  the  Military — Some  Critical 

Comments 

(By  George  C.  S.  Benson) 

At  first  sight  our  military  education  pro- 
gram looks  very  good.  I  suppose  it  is  one  of 
the  largest.  If  not  the  largest,  adult  education 
program  in  the  United  States.  Forty  thou- 
sand high  school  drojKiuts  a  year  moved  to 
high  school  equivalency  is  certainly  a  worthy 
accomplishment.  The  Army  reports  that  45% 
of  its  non-commissioned  officers  received  high 
school  equivalency  In  the  service.  Two  hun- 
dred thirty  thousand  college  courses  a  year 
is  something  to  be  proud  of.  We  don't  know 
how  many  degrees  are  awarded  to  service  men 
each  year,  but  it  is  probably  in  the  five  thou- 
sand range.  USAFI's  hundred  thousand 
course  registration  is  something  to  be  proud 
of.  And  all  this  is  done  for  less  than  fifty 
million  dollars — not  much  over  five  percent 
of  the  budget  of  the  university  of  the  state 
in  which  we  are  conducting  our  discussions. 
Uncle  Sam  seems  fortunate  in  his  military 
education  program. 

I  could  also  point  to  signs  that  our  pro- 
gram is  moving  forward.  There  are  real  stir- 
rings of  Interest  in  education  in  the  Defense 
Department.  The  Air  Force  is  using  some  of 
its  Project  Volunteer  money  to  hire  500  ad- 
ditional educational  counsellors.  The  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marines  has  announced  a 
desire  to  use  some  duty  time  to  help  enlisted 
Marines  attain  a  high  school  equivalency.  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  has  Issued  a  "Zgram"  on  com- 


pletion of  high  school  programs.  General 
Westmoreland  has  announced  that  the  Army 
staff  is  currently  exploring  a  more  systema- 
tic approach  to  soldier  education.  The  staff 
is  thinking  of  several  possibilities: 

That  each  soldier  who  is  not  a  high  schocl 
graduate  shoula  receive  high  school  instruc- 
tion on  duty  time. 

That  soldiers  who  are  high  school  grad- 
uates should  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
vocational  and  liberal  education  on  duty 
time. 

That  a  centrally  coordinated  program  will 
provide  for  a  logical  educational  progressicn 
over  the  period  of  the  soldier's  service. 

The  new  program,  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, called  PREP,  is  developing  slowly  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  But  It  Is  developing  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  co- 
operative in  changing  rules  and  asking  for 
legal  changes  to  make  PREP  more  workable. 

The  above  remarks  are  an  outline  of  what 
I  might  have  told  you  last  year  had  I  been  at 
the  Atlanta  conference.  This  year,  however,  I 
am  going  to  add  some  veiy  important  limita- 
tions on  our  programs,  limitations  which  I 
will  state  bluntly,  and  which  we  can  discuss 
forthrlghtly. 

limitations  on  our  program 

Statistics  are  unusually  inadequate  in  this 
business,  but  our  record  on  high  school  equiv- 
alencies seems  to  me  to  be  quite  deficient. 
We  probably  had  40,000  men  secure  high 
school  equivalencies  at  the  most  frequently 
accepted  level  of  equivalency    (35  and  45) 
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last  year.  A  fine  record,  except  that  we  prob- 
ably discharged  from  the  services  several 
times  as  many  men  who  needed  that  high 
school  equivalency  and  had  not  secured  it. 
Courses  were  not  available,  or  time  was  not 
available,  or,  all  too  frequently,  the  young 
man's  attention  was  not  sufficiently  called 
to  the  availability  of  high  school  equivalency 
programs,  or  their  potential  importance  to 
him.  The  percentage  of  those  needing  high 
school  equivalency  who  got  it  was  highest  in 
the  Army,  but  only  25 "Tc. 

Figures  on  last  summer's  non-draft  volun- 
teers indicate  that  the  volunteer  armed  forces 
of  the  future  will  Include  a  higher  percent- 
age of  non-high  school  graduates.  It  may 
drop  to  fifty  or  sixty  percent  graduates  In  the 
Army  and  Marines,  sixty  or  seventy  percent 
in  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  If  these  high 
school  non-grads  are  to  become  proficient 
service  men,  they  must  receive  high  school 
equivalencies  fairly  early  in  their  military 
service.  If  they  are  not  to  be  added  to  the 
unemployed  Vietnam  veterans,  they  need 
high  school  equivalency.  We  need  a  vast  im- 
provement of  our  efforts  in  this  field. 

In  this  connection,  the  administration  of 
PREP  comes  in.  Congress  has  authorized  VA 
to  assume  the  actual  teaching  costs  of  most 
high  school  equivalency  work  in  the  armed 
forces.  But  the  armed  forces  are  making 
little  use  of  this  gift.  There  may  be  10,000 
men  a  year  takhig  PREP  programs.  The 
figure  is  surely  not  more  and  may  be  less. 
Why  this  failure  to  use  PREP?  Frequently 
it  is  because  the  base,  education  officer  ■will 
not  give  up  his  small  patronage  of  GED 
sUff.  It  is  true  that  there  are  complications 
in  Veterans'  Administration  operations.  But 
VA  is  doing  more  to  lick  these  than  the 
armed  forces  are  doing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  PREP  program. 

Another  part  of  our  program  seems  to  me 
to  be  highly  vulnerable.  Our  college  educa- 
tion is  mostly  for  officers.  One  service  In  an 
Important  theatre  reported  that  five  percent 
of  its  ellgibles  are  taking  undergraduate 
work,  but  thirty-five  percent  of  the  ellgibles 
are  taking  graduate  work.  In  this  service, 
the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  is 
very  high.  So  the  figures  really  mean  that  the 
enlisted  men  are  not  taking  college  courses, 
but  the  officers  are.  "To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,"  Is  the  Important  truth  In  this 
situation. 

Other  figures  confirm  this  unhappy  re- 
sult. In  fiscal  1971,  course  registrations  in 
Army  and  Air  Force  were  16. 5 '7  of  the  total 
number  of  officers.  The  corresponding  figure 
for  enlisted  men  was  8'"c ,  although  both  serv- 
ices averaged  over  4/5  hiigh  school  graduates. 
Of  the  non-college  graduates,  in  both  serv- 
ices courses  taken  by  officers  were  75%  of 
their  strength  and  couraes  taken  by  enlisted 
men  made  up  only  10 ';o  of  their  enrollment. 

We  do  not  have  complete  figures  on  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  but  If  we  add  their  tui- 
tion assistance  and  PACE  enrollments  to 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  figures,  we  find  that 
courses  taken  were  62.9  "^c  of  non -college 
graduate  officers  and  8%  of  non-college  grad- 
uate enlisted  men.  Quite  a  contrast. 

It  is  true  that  officers  without  college  de- 
grees are  under  more  pressure  to  study  than 
are  enlisted  men.  But  it  is  also  clear  that 
we  Just  are  not  tapping  the  interest  of  en- 
listed men  with  our  present  college  pro- 
grams. The  liberal  arts — University  of  Mary- 
land type  program — is  Just  not  enough.  I 
share  the  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Maryland 
which  all  of  us  have.  But  I  also  share  the 
feeling  of  Maryland's  fine  chancellor,  who 
tells  me  that  we  should  be  supplementing 
his  program  with  a  big  battery  of  Junior 
college  occupational  programs. 

Why  have  we  let  these  college  programs 
drag  so  badly  for  so  long?  Some  of  the  fault 
lies  with  us  staff  people  and  with  command- 
ing officers  who  have  failed  to  recognize  that 
the  education  program  was  failing  to  reach 
the  man  who  needed  it  most — the  enlisted 


man.  Some  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  colleges 
which  have  not  always  adapted  their  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  the  enlisted  men.  But 
some  of  It  also  lies  with  the  education  of- 
ficer who  has  not  sized  up  his  Job  adequately 
or  effectively. 

EFTORTS    TO    CURE     PROBLEMS 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  colleges  are  now 
showing  us  a  way  out  of  our  problem.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  technical  schools, 
community  colleges  and  some  state  colleges 
have  developed  occupational  courses  which 
apparently  mean  more  than  lll>eral  arts 
courses  to  certain  kinds  of  students.  You 
know  the  list  better  than  I  do.  Such  fields  as 
law  enforcement,  computer  technology,  en- 
vironmental sciences,  health  services,  and 
business  management  come  to  mind.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  of  these  fields  require  special 
teaching  equipment.  Some  of  this  we  must 
acquire,  or  borrow  from  other  offices  on  the 
base. 

Another  major  criticism  of  our  education 
programs  is  that  they  are  not  adequately 
related  to  military  training.  There  is  every 
reason  why  education  and  training  should 
be  interrelated.  Commanders  will  give  more 
support  to  an  educational  program  If  It  helps 
secure  the  military  proficiency  which  they 
must  have  In  their  troops.  Education  U  aided 
by  training,  and  training  frequently  requires 
education.  There  should  be  one  education 
and  training  record  to  help  counsellors  advise 
a  man  on  how  to  move  himself  ahead. 

In  fact,  as  we  know,  there  are  some  rela- 
tionships. Many  base  education  officers  do 
what  they  can  to  help  a  man  fit  hlmsfelf  for 
his  military  occupational  specialty.  Edvfcatlon 
courses  are  sometimes  selected  to  help  the 
service  men  in  a  particular  area  who  have 
specialties  which  require  or  are  helped  by 
particular  educational  background. 

Overall,  however,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  Is 
no  real  Joint  planning  of  education  and  train- 
ing efforts  in  any  of  the  services.  A  good  deal 
Is  lost  by  both  education  and  training  as  a 
result  of  this  lack  of  Joint  planning. 

Once  again,  a  variety  of  offices  and  people 
are  responsible  for  this  lack  of  coordination. 
In  the  Army.  Individual  training  Is  usually  a 
responsibility  of  the  branch  of  service  which 
does  not  have  the  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion. In  the  Air  Force,  training  is  some- 
what more  coordinated  by  Extension  Course 
Institute  but.  again,  education  comes  under 
different  staff  agencies.  I  am  not  fully  aware 
of  the  interrelationships  In  Navy  and  Ma- 
rines but  I  know  they  are  not  always  close. 

It  would  take  a  brilliant  organization 
analyst  to  propose  a  reorganization  which 
would  bring  education  and  training  closer 
together.  Some  day  this  may  occur.  It  already 
has  in  the  British  Army.  In  the  meantime, 
there  is  a  clear  responsibility  on  all  of  us  in 
the  military  education  field  to  be  helpful 
to  military  training  in  any  way  we  can. 

As  we  review  our  record  of  Inadequate 
achievement,  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  the 
question— who  Is  to  blame.  Many  of  you. 
quite  reasonably,  feel  that  you  have  not  had 
command  support.  Many  commanders,  quite 
reasonably,  feel  that  their  mission  in  educa- 
tion has  not  been  made  clear  and  that  they 
are  svipporting  education  to  the  extent  they 
should. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  MUitary  De- 
partments have  not  yet  thoroughly  thought 
through  the  extent  of  their  commitment  to 
education.  Our  instructions  are  still  tew 
broad  and  perhaps  too  vague.  Under  these  in- 
structions, an  occasional  combination  of  a 
highly  sympathetic  CO.  and  an  aggressive 
base  education  officer  do  a  wonderful  Job  A 
number  of  education  officers  do  good  Jobs 
with  reasonably  friendly  C  O.s.  And  In  some 
cases,  unfriendly  C  O.s  and  ineffective  edu- 
cation officers  accomplish  little.  We  on  the 
education  side  must  do  our  best  to  make 
these  teams  as  effective  as  we  can.  We  must 
be  salesmen  as  well  as  educators.  We  must 
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persuade  our  commanding  officers  to  give  us 
command  support. 

The  development  of  education  In  our 
armed  forces  has  been  gradual.  The  real 
start  came  In  World  War  II;  we  have  largely 
solidified  our  gains.  There  never  has  been 
much  outside  pressure.  No  study  commis- 
sions or  Congressional  committees,  even  no 
military  study  committees,  have  recom- 
mended comprehensive  programs.  Instead, 
forward-looking  commanders  have  aided  the 
program,  more  in  some  services  than  in 
others. 

I  remind  you  of  the  recent  outburst  of 
service  Interest  mentioned  earlier.  It  may 
well  be  that',  urged  on  by  the  needs  of  volun- 
teer armed  forces,  education  will  take  a  real 
step  forward  in  the  next  blennium,  and  that 
we  will  regain  the  position  of  being  among 
the  best  educating,  as  well  as  best  educated 
armed  forces  in  the  world. 

All  of  you  are  to  be  commended  for  your 
excellent  performance  in  Jobs  which  are 
sometimes  quite  difficult. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  these 
reasons  the  committee  has  added  a  new 
section  1697(a)  to  provide  for  coordina- 
tion with  and  participation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  section  is  in- 
tended to  provide  better  focus  and  direc- 
tion to  PREP  and  other  title  38  pro- 
grams available  for  active  duty  service 
persormel.  The  section  provides  for  the 
submission  of  a  plan  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  shall  include  provisions 
for  an  information  outreach  program  by 
each  Secretary  concerned  to  advise, 
counsel,  and  encourage  eligible  service- 
men to  make  full  use  of  benefits  avail- 
able to  them  and  to  provide  for  joint 
Veterans'  Administration — Department 
of  Defense  meetings  with  appropriate 
educational  institutions  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  programs  for  eligible 
servicemen  with  particular  emphasis  on 
remedial  programs  previously  mentioned. 
One  indicator  of  the  need  for  this  sec- 
tion for  greater  coordination  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  the  fact  that  as  late  as  March  of  this 
year  the  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
have  a  list  of  all  military  bases  partici- 
pating in  PREP.  Subsequently,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  did  submit  the  fol- 
lowing list: 
Armv.  prep  Locations  by  Geographic  Areas 

GERMANY 

1.  Camp  H.  D.  Smith,  Baumholder. 

2.  Bad  Kreuznach  Post.  Bad  Kreuznach. 

3.  Coleman  Barracks,  Mannheim. 

4.  U.S.  Army  Stockade.  Mannheim. 

5.  Sullivan  Barracks,  Mannheim. 

6.  Anderson  Barracks.  Dexheim. 

7.  Army  Air  Field,  Finthen. 

8.  McCully  Barracks,  Waeckernheim. 

9.  Lee  Barracks,  Mainz. 

10.  Neubraecke  Post,  Neubruecke. 

11.  Flak  Kaserne,  Stuttgart. 

12.  Krabbenloch  Kaserne,  Stuttgart. 

13.  Ludendorff  Kaserne.  Stuttgart. 

14.  Kapaun    Barracks.    Vogelweh    (Kaiser- 
slaut  ern ) . 

15.  Kleber  Kaserne.  Kaiserslautern. 

16.  Gerszewski  Barracks.  Karlsruhe. 

17.  Rhelnland  Kaserne.  Karlsruhe. 

18.  Smiley  Barracks.  Karlsruhe. 

19.  Neureut  Kaserne.  Karlsruhe. 

20.  Army  Depot.  Germersheim. 

21.  Patten  Barracks.  Heidelberg. 

22.  Tompkins  Barracks.  Schwetziugen. 

23.  Bremerhaven  Post.  Bremerhaven. 

24.  Avers  Kaserne.  Klrchgoens. 
25    Camp  Pleri.  Wlesebaden. 

26.  Ernst  Ludwlg  Kaserne.  Darmstadt. 

27.  Cambrai-Prltsch  Kaserne.  Darmstadt. 

28.  Kelly  Barracks.  Darmstadt. 
■29  Fiiegerhcrst  Kaserne.  Hanau 
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30.  Hutier  Kaserne.  Hanau. 

31.  Pioneer  Kaserne,  Hanau. 

32.  Coleman  Kaserne,  Qelahaus«n. 

33.  Annex  A.  Frankfurt. 

34    Drake-Edwards  Kaserne,  Frankfurt. 

35.  McNalr  Kaserne.  Frankfurt. 

36.  Sheridan  Kaserne.  Augsburg. 
.'17.  Reese  Kaserne.  Augsburg. 

38.  Ray  Barracks.  Priedberg. 

39.  RiCers  Barracks,  Olessen. 

40.  US  Army  Depot,  Gieis-sen. 

us,    ARMV    PACIFIC 

1.  Fort  Schafter,  Hawaii. 

2.  Schofield  B.trraeks.  Hawaii. 

3.  Seoul.  Korea. 

4.  Taegu.  Korea. 

5.  Pusan,  Korea. 

6.  Camp  Hovey,  Korea. 

7.  Sukir.in.  Okinawa. 

CONARC 

1.  Fort  Meade. 

2.  Fort  Hollbird. 

3.  Fort  Belvoir. 

4.  Fort  Myer. 

5.  Fort  Dix. 

6.  Fort  Eustis 

7.  Port  Lee. 

8.  Fort  Devans. 

9.  Fort  Moiunouth. 

10.  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 

11.  Valley  Forge. 

12.  Walter  Reed. 

13.  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison. 

14.  Fort  Bragg. 

15.  Fort  Benning. 

16.  Fort  Campbell. 

17.  Port  Gordon. 

18.  Fort  Stewart. 

19.  Fort  Hood. 

20.  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

21.  Fort  Wolters. 

22.  Fort  J.-xck.son. 

23.  Port  McPherson. 

24.  Fort  Sheridan. 

25.  Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

26.  Red  Stone  Arsenal. 

27.  Fort  Lewis. 

28.  McCord  Air  Force  Base. 

29.  Leatherman  General  Hospital. 

30.  Pltzsimons  General  Hospital. 

31.  Five  missile  sights  in  the  Washington 
and  Baltimore  area. 

us.    ARMV    SOUTHLRN    COMMAND 

1 .  Fort  Kobe. 

2.  Port  Davis. 

3.  Port  Clayton. 

Geographic  Locations  Navy  PREP 
Participation 

CONUS 

N.'VS,  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey. 
NAVDIST.  Washington,  D.C. 
CBC,  DavlsvlUe,  Rhode  Island. 
NAVBASE,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
NAS,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode  Island. 
NAVSHIPYARD.  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

NAS,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

SUBBASE,  New  London,  Connecticut. 

NTC,  Bahibridge,  Maryland. 

NAVSHIPYARD,  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

PHIBBASE,  Little  Creek,  Virginia. 

NAVBASE,  Norfolk.  Virginia. 

NAS.  Norfolk.  Virginia. 

NAS.  Oceana.  Virginia. 

WPNSSTA,  Yorktown,  Virginia. 

NAS,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

NAS,  Saufley  Field,  Florida. 

NAS.  Whiting  Field.  Florida. 

NAS.  Pen.sacola.  Florida. 

NAS.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas. 

NAS.  Chase  Field.  Texas. 

NAS.  Klngsvllle.  Texas. 

N.\S.  Lemoore.  California. 

NAS.  Pt.  Mugu,  California. 

NAVSTA,  Long  Beach.  California. 

NAVBASE.  San  Diego,  California. 

NAS,  Mlramar.  California. 

NAB.  Coronado.  California. 


NAS.  Imperial  Beach,  California. 
CBC.  Port  Hueneme.  California. 
NAVSHIPYARD,  San  Francisco,  California. 
NAVSTA.  San  Francisco,  California. 
NAS,  Moffett  Field,  California. 
NAVWPNSTA,  Concord.  California. 
NAS,  wnndbey  Island,  Washington. 
NAVTORPSTA,  Keyport.  Washington. 
N.-VVSHIPYARD,  Bremerton.  Washington. 
POMFPAC.  Silverdale.  Wa.shlngton. 
NSA,  Seattle,  Washington. 

P.^CIFIC    AREA 

NAVBASE.  Sublc  Bay.  PhUippines. 
NAS,  Cubi  Point.  Philippines. 
NAP.  Atsugi.  Japan. 
MCAS,  Iwakuni,  Japan. 
COMFLEACTS,  Sasebo,  Japan. 
COMFLE.ACTS,  Yokosuka,  Japan, 
NAVSTA,  Pearl  Hartior,  Hawaii. 
NAVSTA,  Midway  Island. 

.\TLANTIC    AREA 

N.-WSTA.  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto  Rico. 

Navy  PREP  Afloat 

USS  Norton  Sound. 

USS  Sacram^iito. 

USS  Badger. 

USS  Alamo. 

USS  Long  Beach. 

USS  Juneau. 

USS  Pt.  Defiance. 

USS  Piedmont. 

USS  Cayuga. 

USS  Okinawa. 

USS  Manitowoc. 

USS  Manatee. 

USS  Kitty  Hawk. 

USS  Kyes. 

USS  Ogden. 

USS  Brooke. 

USS  Hull. 

USS  Buckley. 

USS  Parks.  " 

USS  San  Bernardino. 

USS  Hancock. 

USS  Lock  wood.  ■*> 

USS  Jouett. 

USS  Dixie. 

USS  Hamner. 

USS  Coral  Sea. 

USS  Constellation. 

USS  Prairie. 

USS  Vancouver. 

USS  Shields. 

USS  Thomaston. 

USS  Providence. 

USS  Dubuque. 

USS  Fox. 

USS  King. 

USS  Eldorado. 

USS  Ajax. 

USS  Fresno. 

USS  Durham. 

USS  Bauer. 

USS  Jason. 

USS  Frederick. 

USS  Marvin  Shields. 

USS  Orleck. 

USS  Rupertus. 

USS  Shelton. 

USS  Wilson. 

USS  Bryce  Canyon. 

USS  Observation  Island. 

USS  Bausell. 

USS  Entemedor. 

USS  Barry. 

USS  J.K.Taussig. 

USS  Puget  Sound. 

USS  Dealey. 

USS  Wm.  R.  Rush. 

USS  Cecil. 

USS  Parragut. 

USS  Mlsslsslnewa. 

USS  Glover. 

USS  Grand  Canyoa. 

USS  Davis. 

USS  Dewey. 

USS  McCloy. 

USS  Severn. 

USS  Voge. 


USS  Talbot. 
USS  E.  McConnell. 
USS  Stlckell. 
USS  OHare. 
USS  L.  Y.  Spear. 
USS  Lawrence. 
USS  Forrestal. 
USS  Hawkins. 
USS  Leahy. 
USS  Charleston. 
USS  Ranger. 
USS  Trigger. 
USS  Enterprise. 
USS  Orlskany. 
USS  Pigeon. 

PROGRAMS    ACTIVE    IN    FEBRUARY    AND    ADDED    IN 
MARCH    1972 

Locations 
Conus 
Hanscom  Field,  MA,  AF  Systems  Command, 
off-base. 

Offutt  AFB,  NE,  Strategic  Air  Command, 
off-base. 

Vandenberg  AFB,  CA,  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, on-base, 

K.  I.  Sawyer  AFB,  MI,  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, on  and  off-base. 

Pease  AFB,  NH.,  Strategic  Air  Command, 
on-base. 

Wurtsmith   AFB,  MI,  Strategic   Air  Com- 
mand, on-base. 

Davis-Monthan    AFB,    AZ.    Strategic    Air 
Command,  on-base. 

Fairchild    AFB,    WA..    Strategic    Air   Com- 
mand, on-base. 

Grand  Forks  AFB,  ND.,  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, on-base. 

Malmstrom  AFB,  MT,  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, off-base. 

Holloman  AFB,  NM,  Tactical  Air  Command, 
on-base. 

Langley  AFB,  VA,  Tactical  Air  Command, 
on-base. 

Mountain    Home    AFB,    ID,    Tactical    Air 
Command,  on-base. 

Nellis  AFB,  NV.  Tactical  Air  Command, 
on-base   (March  start). 

Andrews  AFB,  MD,  Hq  Command,  on-base. 

Hamilton  AFB,  CA,  Aerospace  Defense 
Command,  on-base. 

Ent  AFB,  CO,  Aerospace  Defense  Command, 
off-base. 

McGulre  AFB.  NJ,  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand, on  and  off-base. 

McChord  AFB,  WA.  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand, on  and  off-base. 

Scott  AFB,  IL,  Military  Airlift  Command, 
on-base. 

Lowry  AFB,  CO,  Air  Training  Command, 
on-base. 

Sheppard  AFB,  TX,  Air  Training  Com- 
mand, off-base. 

Robins  AFB,  GA,  AF  Logistics  Command, 
on  and  off-base. 

Hill  AFB,  UT,  AF  Logistics  Command,  off- 
base. 

Pacific  Area 

Kadena  AB,  Okinawa,  Pacific  Air  Force,  off- 
base  (Kubasakl  HS). 

European  Area 

Rhein  Main  AB,  Germany,  U.S.  Air  Forces. 
Europe,  on-base  (March  start). 

PROGRAMS    PLANNED    FOR    START    IN    APRIL    19"2 

Conus 

Klncheloe  APB,  MI,  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, on-base. 

Forbes  APB,  KS,  Tactical  Air  Command,  on 
and  off-base. 

Boiling  AFB,  DC,  Hq  Command,  on-base 

European  Area 

Ramsteln  AB,  Germany,  U.S.  Air  Forces, 
Europe,  on-base. 

Aloonbury  RAF.  UK.  U.S.  Air  Forces,  Eu- 
rope, on- base. 

Wiesbaden  AB.  Germany.  U.S.  Air  Forces, 
Europe,  on-base. 

Zwelbrucken  AB,  Germany,  VS.  Air  Forces, 
Europe,  on-base. 
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Masine  Corps  PREP  PAHTicipmoN 

GXOCRAPHIC  LOCATIONS 

MCB  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

MCB  29  Palms,  Calif. 

MCSC  Barstow,  Calif. 

MCRD  San  Diego,  Calif. 

MCAS  El  Toro,  Calif. 

MCB  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina. 

MCAS  Iwakuni,  Japan. 

MCB  Camp  S.  D.  Butler,  Okinawa. 

MB  Philippines. 

The  committee  intends  that  the 
amendments  to  the  PREP  program  pre- 
viously mentioned  and  section  1697(a) 
will  enable  the  wider  expansion  of  PREP 
programs  at  bases  other  than  those  listed 
above. 

FABM    TRAINING 

Section  306  of  the  committee  bill 
amends  the  farm  cooperative  program 
by  lessening  the  total  hour  requirements 
for  classroom  farm  training  from  528  to 
200  hours  and  replacing  it  with  a  more 
individualized  and  practical  on  farm  as- 
sistance program.  This  change  in  the 
existing  program  which  represents  a  re- 
activation of  the  on  farm  training  as 
provided  under  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict  veterans  education  pro- 
gram was  made  by  the  committee  to 
overcome  a  major  impediment  that  has 
kept  veterans  who  are  farmers  from 
availing  themselves  of  agricultural  train- 
ing under  the  GI  bill. 

There  is  little  question  that  the 
requirement  that  farmers  spend  528 
hours  amiually  in  the  classroom  and 
not  satisfy  any  of  their  instruc- 
tional requirements  on  their  farm 
has  prevented  farmers  from  participat- 
ing in  the  program.  Only  8,624  veterans 
have  enrolled  in  agricultural  training 
under  the  current  GI  bill  from  January 
1966  through  April  1972  a  period  dur- 
ing which  no  on  farm  instruction  was 
authorized  for  credit  imder  the  law.  In 
contrast,  a  total  of  690,000  veterans  en- 
rolled in  on  farm  instruction  under  the 
World  War  II  GI  bUl  and  another  95,000 
enrolled  in  the  Korean  conflict  GI  bill. 

The  fact  that  the  high  classroom  at- 
tendance requirement  has  placed  farm 
training  under  the  GI  bill  out  of  the 
reach  of  most  otherwise  eligible  farm 
veterans  is  tragic,  for  this  instruction  is 
increasingly  essentiEil  if  young  farmers 
are  to  remain  in  farming.  Today's  farmer 
cannot  survive  without  modem  manage- 
ment skills  and  technological  know-how. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  increasingly 
apparent  that  we  must  do  whatever  we 
can  to  maintain  family  farmers  on  the 
land  with  a  viable  farm  enterprise  rather 
than  stand  by  indifferently  and  watch 
the  drift  of  rural  people  into  over- 
crowded urban  centers.  On-farm  train- 
ing can  be  conducted  with  no  dilution 
of  educational  quality  provided  it  is  ade- 
quately supervised  and  monitored. 

The  State  of  Minnesota's  general  adult 
vocational  agricultural  farm  business 
management  program  which  includes 
on-farm  training  has  been  in  operation 
for  10  years  and  is  an  example  of  the 
sort  of  program  contemplated  by  the 
amendments  proposed  in  this  act.  In- 
vestigative studies  of  the  World  War  n 
and  Korean  conflict  on-farm  training 
programs  have  shown  that  such  train- 
ing has  been  notably  successful  in  gen- 
eral, although  it  has  been  subject  to 
some  abuses. 


A  general  study  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict on-farm  training  program  conduct- 
ed by  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of 
Education  in  1959  surveyed  some  2,286 
Korean  veterans  enrolled  for  2  years 
during  1954  to  1956.  This  study  showed 
that  "there  are  many  veterans  who  would 
not  have  gone  on  to  become  established 
in  farming  if  an  institutional  on-farm 
training  program  had  not  been  avail- 
able." 

The  report  showed  substantial  gains  in 
capital,  assets,  and  net  worth  of  farmer 
veterans  who  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  convinced  that  adequate 
monitoring  of  on-farm  training  programs 
can  be  accomplished  to  eliminate  sub- 
stantial abuse  should  this  program  be 
adopted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
munications received  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  the 
Indiana  Farmers  Union  and  the  National 
Farmers  Organization,  urging  support 
for  adoption  of  these  provisions  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

National  Farmers  Union. 
Washington,  DC,  June  26, 1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Readjustment,  Edu- 
cation, and  Employment,  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Vance:  I  was  very  pleased  that  your 
Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee  last  Friday 
approved  1972  amendments  to  the  G.I.  Bill, 
with  provisions  for  reduction  of  the  annual 
classroom  hours  under  the  Cooperative  Farm 
Training  Program  from  528  to  200.  This  re- 
duction in  classroom  hours,  I  am  convinced, 
will,  if  enacted  Into  final  law,  provide  for 
greater  participation  for  farmers  who  are 
veterans  under  the  G.I.  Bill  without  signifi- 
cantly decreasing  the  educational  quality  of 
the  Cooperative  Farm  Training  Program. 

Allow  me  to  commend  you  for  your  lead- 
ership on  the  Subcommittee  in  making  this 
important  change  in  the  Bill.  I  hope  that  you 
will  b«  able  to  report  the  bill  out  of  your 
full  Committee  soon,  so  that  It  can  move  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

You  can  be  sure  that  National  Farmers 
Union  will  continue  fully  to  support  your 
efforts  In  securing  the  reduction  In  classroom 
hours  when  the  bUl  goes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  subsequently,  when  It  goes  to 
conference  with  the  House. 
Best  regards, 

Tony  T.  Dechant. 

Indiana  Farmers  Union, 

July  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Committee  on   Veterans'  Affairs, 
Subcommittee  on  Readjustment,  Educa- 
tion, and  Employment,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Hartxe:  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  your  leadership  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee and  In  amending  the  G.I.  Bill  with  provi- 
sions for  reduction  of  the  annual  classroom 
hours  under  the  Cooperative  Farm  Training 
Program  from  528  to  200.  I   am   convinced 
this  reduction  In  classroom  hours  will  pro- 
vide for  greater  participation  of  farmer-vet- 
erans under  the  OJ.  Bill  without  decreasing 
the  educational  quality  of  this  training  pro- 
gram. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  support  your  efforts  In  secur- 
ing the  reduction  in  classroom  hours  ■when 
this  goes  to  conference  with  the  House. 
Best  regards. 

Harold  W.  Wright, 

President. 


Nation AL  Pasmxbs  Organization, 

Conttny,  lotca,  June  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hartke:  Tlie  National 
Farmers  Organization  takes  this  opportunity 
to  express  briefly  certain  viewpoints  relating 
to  legislation  now  under  consideration  in  the 
Veterans  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Readjust- 
ment, Education  and  Employment. 

Our  concern  centers  on  the  requirement 
for  528  hours  per  year  of  preschedv.led  class- 
room Instruction  as  It  applies  to  farm  vet- 
erans. Although  the  current  classroom  hours 
requirement  may  not  be  solely  responsible 
for  the  decline  in  the  use  of  this  program  by 
present-day  veterans,  as  compared  to  the  rec- 
ord following  World  War  II.  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  a  major  contributor  to  this  de- 
cline. 

As  you  know,  the  young  veterans  who  are 
most  apt  to  benefit  from  training  of  this  type 
are  also  the  ones  with  time-consuming  re- 
sponsibilities In  their  farming  activities.  The 
current  high  cost  of  Inputs  in  the  average 
farm  operation  makes  it  mandatory  that  an 
operator  of  a  small  or  moderately  large  farm 
unit  perform  most  of  his  own  labor  and  run 
the  farm  with  great  care  and  diligence. 

Various  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of 
training  tinder  the  G.I.  bill  have  concluded 
that  actual  on-the-job  instruction  may  be 
equal  to  or  more  effective  than  classroom 
work.  Our  observations  In  the  farm  com- 
munities and  the  opinions  of  many  of  our 
members  confirm  the  viewpoint  that  train- 
ing in  methods  of  modern  day  farm  manage- 
,  ment  and  related  topics  can  be  best  carried 
out  on  a  one-to-one  basis,  with  the  Instructor 
working  with  the  young  farm  operator  in 
terms  of  his  own  problems. 

Furthermore,  this  arrangement  Is  solidly 
based  on  established  principles  of  learning 
theory.  Indeed,  It  is  the  current  trend  In 
most  of  the  vocational  and  Industritd  arts  to 
combine  classroom  instruction  with  on-the- 
job  training  at  both  the  senior  high  and 
college  levels. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  another 
farm  organization  has  recommended  reduc- 
tion of  the  528  hour  classroom  minimum  to 
200  hours,  supplemented  by  328  hours  of  in- 
dividualized instruction  to  be  carried  out  on 
the  farm  under  actual  working  conditions. 
We  support  this  proposal.  We  would  also  be 
amenable  to  a  50-50  division  of  the  require- 
ment time,  following  the  precedent  of  early 
training  programs,  if  your  committee  be- 
lieves this  to  be  the  only  way  to  gain  ready 
acceptance  of  a  change  by  the  Senate  and 
members  of  the  House.  This  compromise 
would  still  be  a  substantial  Improvement  over 
the  provisions  now  In  effect. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  L.  FEA:riER. 
Director,  Washington  Staff. 

tdtorial  assistance 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  section  306  the  com- 
mittee h£is  also  made  amendments  in  the 
current  tutorial  assistance  program  au- 
thorized under  section  1692.  This  section 
authorizes  individual  tutorial  assistance 
of  up  to  $50  a  month  for  a  maximum  of 
9  months  for  a  veteran  who  has  a 
"marked  deficiency  "  in  required  subjects 
if  such  assistance  is  necessary  for  tlie 
veteran  to  successfully  complete  tiie  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  substitute  eliminate.^ 
the  adjective  "marked"  to  emphasize 
that  a  student  does  not  need  to  be  actu- 
ally failing  in  order  to  qualify  for  tu- 
torial assistance.  This  section  is  al.«:o 
amended  to  clarify  that  a  veteran  may 
receive  assistance  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  9  months  provided  he  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  maximum  of  $450 — 9  times  $50— 
so  that  a  veteran  will  not  lo.->e  a  ful! 
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month's  eligibility  of  $50  merely  by  tak- 
ing 1  hour  of  tutoring  (hiring  such  month 
as  under  present  VA  regulation. 
Tlie  committee  has  been  quite  disap- 


pointed as  to  the  relatively  few  veterans 
who  have  made  use  of  tutorial  benefits 
imder  section  1692.  Most  have  averaged 
under  3  months  of  assistance  per  partici- 

REPORT  FOR  QUARTER  ENDING-MAR.  31,  1972.  2524  12 


pant.  Breakdown  by  reporting  station 
with  the  period  ending  March  31,  1972 
from  the  program's  inception  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 


Tutorial  assistance— Oh.  34 


Individuals 
paid 


Payment 
months 


Sta- 


t;.,s 


Station  name 


tton    quar- 
tlo.        ter 


This 
To     qu:ir- 
ler 


date 


To 
date 


Dollars  paid 


This 


Payment 
months  for 
which  a 
maximum 
rate  of  {50 
per  month 

Mas  paid 


quarter    To  dale        to  date 


Item. 


lA 


IB 


2A 


2B 


3A 


38 


4A 


Grand  total..  ....  3.044    8.590    5,559    J7.383    227.^9    690,796 

Area  No.  1— 
total 


7,292 


363       846       829      1,851      33,758     76,410 


Conn.:  Hartford 

Del.:  Wilmmgton 

District  ol  Columbia: 

VBO 

Maine:  Togus 

Maryland:  Baltimore... 
Massachusetts:  Boston, 
tiew  Hampshire: 

Manchester 

New  Jersey:  Newark... 
New  York: 

BuKalo 

New  York 

Pennsylvania: 

Pittsburgh 

Rhode  Island: 

Providence  . 

Vermont:  White  River. 
West  Virginia: 

Huntington . 


308 

360 

372 
402 
313 
301 

373 
309 

307 

306 

311 

304 
405 

315 


20 
6 

16 
8 
7 

43 

7 
51 

94 

51 

25 

8 
1 


47 
11 

47 

18 

20 

109 

10 
109 

126 

79 

79 

21 
4 


26        175 


42 
11 

40 
15 
30 
92 

1 

95 

256 
130 

44 

20 
3 

50 


134 

35 

119 

55 

47 

268 

49 

206 

311 
195 

210 

31 
6 


1,646 
340 

1.456 
698 
91S 

3,875 

289 

4,073 

10.598 
5,219 

1,897 

618 
85 


5,701 
1,398 


943 

70 
17 


4,646 

2,221 

1,494 

11,318 

37 

25 

6 

151 

597 
8,206 

4 

84 

12,712 
7,829 

159 
89 

9,116 

133 

879 
195 

7 
7 

230        1.999      10,098 


154 


Area  No.  2— 
Total 


1,004    3.328    1649      5,689      69,187    205,915 


2,486 


Alabama:  Montgomery 
Arkansas:  Little  Rock.   . 
Florida:  St.  Petersburg  . 

Georgia:  Atlanta 

Kentucky:  Louisville.  . 
Louisiana:  New  Orleans. 
Mississippi:  Jackson  ... 
North  Carolina: 

Winston-Salem 
Puerto  Rico:  San  Juan.. 
South  Carolina: 

Columbia 

Tennessee :  Nashville . . . 
Texas: 

Houston .. 

Waco 


322 

350 
317 
316 
327 
321 
423 

318 
455 

319 
320 

362 
349 


44 
154 
82 
85 
22 
161 
7 

53 
NO 

69 

87 


180 


163 
672 
315 
322 

66 
470 

12 

128 


% 
199 
264 
192 

26 
161 

20 

100 


291 
882 
754 
533 
142 
570 
43 


4,036 
9.194 
11,622 
8.382 
914 
7,160 
600 


10,  889 
40,420 
32,  553 
22,  375 

5.217 
24,584 

6,234 


365       4.441      15,175 


60 
615 
410 
247 

49 
331 

11 

163 


140 

368 

130 
487 


121 
136 

52 
231 


309 
612 

284 
784 


5,060 

5,021 


1.863 
9,030 


11,942 

19,414 

10.  400 
27,  304 


145 

168 


90 
149 


Tutorial  assistance— Ch.  34 


Individuals 
paid 


station  na  le 


Sta-  This 
tion  quar- 
No.        ter 


This 
To    quar- 
ter 


dale 


Payment  Payment 

months  Dollars  paid        months  tor 

.      which  a 

maximum 
rate  of  $50 
per  month 
To         This  was  paid 

date     quarter    To  date         to  da>e 


Item. 


lA 


IB 


2A 


2B 


2\ 


38 


4A 


Virginia:  Roanoke 314 


25 


49 


51 


120        1,885       4,249 


45 


Area  No,  3— 
Total 


779  2,121  1,417   5,169   57,218  203,745 


1.893 


Illinois:  Chicago 

Indiana:  Indianapolis.. 

Iowa:  Des  Moines 

Kansas:  Wichita    

Michigan:  Detroit 

Minnesota;  St.  Paul 

Missouri: 

St.  Louis  RO 

St.  Louis  RPC 

Nebraska:  Lincoln 

North  Dakota:  Fargo  .. 

Ohio:  Cleveland     

Oklahoma:  Muskogee  . 

Pennsylvania:  Philadel- 
phia  

South  Dakota:  Sioux 
Falls 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee. 

Area  No.  4— 
Total ... 


328 
326 
433 
452 
329 
335 

331 
376 
334 

437 
325 
351 

310 

438 
330 


42 
41 
19 
54 
73 
18 

105 


301 
65 
68 
117 
161 
57 


71 
86 
38 
81 
176 
42 


589 
181 
197 
261 
389 
159 


2,885 
3,439 
1.548 
2,830 
3,015 
1,975 


22, 772 
7,387 
7,418 
9,016 

14,  309 
1,009 


178 
77 
81 
85 

151 
61 


308        155 


726       7, 647      28, 725 


13 
35 

32 
188 


28 

73 

65 

518 


43        117 


17 
99 


26 
217 


37 

66 

60 

29b 

79 

39 
159 


71 

187 

169 

1,507 


1,377 

2,931 

2,148 

12,  249 


2,503 

7,564 

6.356 

63,  842 


251       3,111       7,393 


102 
380 


1,102 
6,299 


4,455 
13.616 


20 

72 

63 

805 


711 
138 


898    2,295    1,664     4,674     67,656    184,726 


Alaska: Juneau 

Arizona:  Phoenix 

Cali!ornia:LosAngeles- 

San  Francisco . 

Colorado:  Denver 

Hawaii:  Honolulu 

Idaho:  Boise 

Montana:  Fort  Harrison 

Nevada:  Reno 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque    

Oregon:  Portland 

Philippines:  Manila  — 
Utah:  Salt  Lake  City.. 
Washmcton:  Seattle  — 
Wyoming:  Cheyenne.. 


363 

345 
344 
343 
339 
359 
447 
436 
454 

340 
348 
358 
341 
346 
442 


0 

35 

231 

177 

75 

5 

58 

30 

11 

9 
110 


1 

56 
479 
592 
187 

13 
172 

78 

29 

42 

254 


0 

80 

462 

351 

134 

19 

65 

56 

17 

27 
188 


2 

142 

1.174 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  The  amendments  pre- 
viously discussed  are  intended  to  spur 
greater  usage  in  the  program.  But  more 
important  than  any  changes  made  in 
the  law  by  this  bill  is  the  need  for  a 
change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  more  fully  publicize  the 
program's  existence  to  colleges  and  veter- 
ans to  provide  administrative  regu- 
lations which  make  it  possible  to  obtain 
tutorial  assistance  with  a  minimum  of 
redtape.  A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  published  on  Jime  1, 
1972  from  Assistant  Dean  Joseph  Mul- 
holland  of  Fordham  University  speaks 
eloquently  to  this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  follows: 
Vietnam  Veterans'  Educational  Benwits 

To  the  Editor : 

I  have  thought  for  weeks  about  your 
AprU  13  editorial  calling  the  community's 
attention  to  the  shamefully  low  educational 
benefits  given  to  Vietnam  veterans.  It  Is  ex- 
cellent so  far  as  it  goes,  but  It  does  not  go 
far  enough. 

The  Vietnamese  war  Is  a  national  disgrace. 
Its  chief  victims  are  the  people  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Its  secondary  victims  are  the 


voung  men,  especially  the  young  enlisted 
men  who  have  fought  there  as  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  services.  The  dispro- 
portionate majority  of  the  deprived  and  dis- 
advantaged, both  black  and  white,  who  have 
fought  In  Indochina  receive  stingy  handouts; 
they  deserve,  as  you  Imply,  generous  benefits. 

Thev  also  deserve  the  right  kind  of  gener- 
osity. We  have  seen  members  of  the  poor 
and"  lower  middle  class  to  fight  this  war. 
These  men,  most  of  whom,  by  definition,  at- 
tended inferior  schools,  need  extra  help  If 
they  are  to  do  college  level  work.  Before  vic- 
timizing them  by  sending  them  to  fight  an 
evil  war.  we  victimize  them  with  an  inferior 
education  in  basic  skills.  They  need  more 
help  than  the  average  student. 

Yet  the  bureaucratic  maze  through  which 
they,  and  college  administrators  like  myself, 
must  travel  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for 
tutoring  Is  all  but  impenetrable.  That  is 
Just  one  Instance.  There  are  many.  At  times, 
I  have  found  myself  muttering,  to  adapt 
Kurt  Vonnegut's  words,  "And  so  it  goes." 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  know  whereof  I 
speak.  Fordham's  Excel  Program  has  set  out 
to  recruit  veterans,  precisely  because  we  feel 
that  a  liberal  education  Is  one  smal'  way  In 
which  we  can  make  up  for  the  injury  done 
to  those  who  fought  a  war  Invented  (as 
Jimmy  Breslln  has  pointed  out)  In  Harvard, 
not  m  the  corridors  of  John  Adams  High 
School. 

Men  who  come  Into  Excel  receive  inac!e- 


quate  payment  and  the  payment  Is  often 
delayed  for  months.  (Some  of  our  students 
are  still  waiting  for  their  first  check  after 
applying  for  benefits  In  February.) 

Supplemental  payments  for  tutoring  are 
difficult  to  come  by.  There  is  no  serious  sense 
in  which  I  can  say  that  veterans  are  being 
encouraged  Dy  the  Government  to  make  use 
of  the  benefits  they  have  earned  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  In  a  bad  cause. 

Is  this  an  accident?  I  would  like  to  think  so. 
But  I  don't.  Instinctively,  our  bureaucracy 
(with  the  complicity.  I  must  admit,  of  many 
academics)  is  saving  the  taxpayers'  money  by 
surrounding  educational  benefits  with  a  fog 
of  difficulties  that  only  the  more  sophisti- 
cated (read,  middle  class)  know  how  to 
penetrate. 

Joseph  Mulholland. 

New  York,  May  2. 1972. 

outreach 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Throughout  the  course 
of  oui'  hearings  we  were  struck  by  state- 
ments made  by  Vietnam-era  veterans  as 
to  the  need  for  personal  contact  if  veter- 
ans are  to  use  their  GI  bill  opportuni- 
ties. Letters  from  the  veterans  in  maga- 
zines, news  stories,  and  interviews  are 
replete  with  examples  of  men  who  are 
not  responding  to  traditional  methods 
of  approach.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  illustrates  the  feelings 
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of  those  veterans  in  the  use  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  as  counselors  to  assist  their 
fellow  veterans.  These  men  have  been 
through  the  war. 

Many  of  them  were  drafted  or  felt 
compelled  to  enlist  because  they  were 
from  lower  income  families  wliich  did 
not  have  the  means  to  provide  them  with 
a  college  deferment  or  with  special  occu- 
pational deferments  such  as  that  of  a 
teacher.  These  men  feel  that  they  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  system, 
a  thought  which  might  well  occur  to  me 
if  I  were  drafted  under  those  circum- 
stances. Because  of  their  attitudes  they 
do  not  and  will  not  respond  once  they 
have  returned  home  to  that  system  when 
it  approaches  them  once  again  in  the 
traditional  manner. 

Vietnam  veterans,  according  to  Den- 
nis Baker,  Veterans'  Outreach  Coordi- 
nator from  Montgomery  County,  throw 
away  VA  pamphlets  and  forms  without 
reading  them.  What  is  needed  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  more  per- 
sonalized contact  as  described  in  the 
following  article  for  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
appears  as  follows: 

Ex-Officer  Helps  Veterans  Survive 
IN  Civilian  World 

(By  Doug  Brown) 

"Where  do  I  go?"  "What  do  I  do?" 

These  are  usually  the  first  questions  asked 
by  the  typical  Vietnam-era  veteran  when  he 
returns  to  the  civilian  world,  according  to 
Dennis  S.  Baker. 

Baker  knovirs  because  he  is  Out-Reach 
Veterans  Coordinator  for  Montgomery 
County,  where  since  November  of  last  year  he 
has  been  answering  veterans'  questions  about 
Jobs  and  education. 

He  also  knows  because  he  served  as  an 
Army  officer  until  June,  1971,  and  spent  al- 
most half  a  year  looking  for  a  Job,  until  he 
was  hired  through  the  federally  financed 
Montgomery  County  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram. 

Sitting  in  his  small  office  on  the  Rockland 
campus  of  Montgomery  College,  Baker  said 
"one  of  the  first  things  he  tries  to  do  Is  estab- 
lish his  credibility  with  veterans,  who  are 
often  distrustful  of  the  "establishment 
oriented."  He  makes  it  clear  he  Is  not  an 
employee  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  be- 
cause, be  said,  many  veterans  have  a  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  It. 

Veterans  don't  like  to  deal  with  Veterans 
Administration  bureaucrats  who  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing  for  10  to  15  years,  said 
Baker.  He  said  these  VA  counselors  don't 
know  how  to  deal  with  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  Vietnam-era  veteran,  and  the 
veteran  is  inundated  with  VA  pamphlets  and 
forms,  which  he  simply  throws  away  with- 
out reading,  even  though  they  might  have 
some  information  that  would  be  useful  to 
him. 

He  said  today's  veterans  are  frustrated  with 
the  VA  because  the  programs  that  worked  for 
World  War  II  and  Korean  veterans  will  not 
work  today.  Baker  said  the  VA  does  not 
"speak  the  language"  and  "the  VA  can't  do 
things  the  way  they're  doing  it."  He  believes 
instead  in  the  "outreach  concept." 

This,  said  Baker,  means  going  out  where 
the  veteran  is  and  talking  with  him,  whether 
it  is  a  bar  or  the  Montgomery  College  cafe- 
teria. He  said  that  some  veterans  resist  his 
first  efIort.=5  because  their  military  experience 
has  turned  them  against  all  contacts  with 
organizations.  But  he  added  that  most  who 
do  this  return  to  see  him  in  about  three  or 
four  months,  aft«r  they  have  encountered  a 


series  of  frustrations  and  found  the  transi- 
tion back  to  civilian  life  more  difficult  than 
they  had  anticipated. 

Those  veterans  that  Baker  doesn't  seek  out 
see  him  at  his  office — either  through  appoint- 
ment or  by  Just  dropping  by.  Counseling  Is 
tailored  for  the  particular  needs  of  each  vet- 
eran, and  many  sessions  last  for  an  hotir  or 
more.  Baker's  approach  Is  strictly  realistic. 
He  makes  no  promises  he  can't  fulfill. 

Baker  said  some  employees  will  no  longer 
deal  with  agencies  which  have  traditionally 
aided  the  veteran  because  these  agencies  are 
so  slow  In  telling  veterans  of  openings  that 
the  jobs  are  filled  by  the  time  veterans  apply. 

According  to  Baker,  a  sizable  number  of 
veterans  leave  the  military  with  bitterness 
and  frustration.  Citing  his  own  experience, 
he  said  his  career  was  "like  3  years  In  a 
vacuum"  because  he  had  lost  three  years  out 
of  his  life.  Baker  said  he  had  worked  for  one 
year  before  entering  the  military  and  this 
was  all  the  work  experience  credit  employers 
had  given  him,  despite  his  three  years  as  an 
Army  officer.  "They  give  you  a  pat  on  the 
back  and  tell  you  It  was  great  you  served  your 
country  and  that's  it,"  said  Baker. 

Baker  said  that  the  military  Is  a  traumatic 
experience  for  most  enlisted  men.  Then,  he 
said,  after  leaving  the  service,  they  come  back 
and  see  their  friends  have  two  years  of  col- 
lege education  or  Job  experience.  "There  are 
some  awful  angry  people  around,"  Baker  said. 

Serving  as  a  Job,  school,  and  drug  coun- 
selor Is  all  part  of  Baker's  Job,  and  he  esti- 
mates he  has  contacted  over  1,000  veterans 
by  mail,  phone,  or  personal  Interviews. 

No  one  knows  exactly  how  many  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  there  are  In  Montgomery 
County.  Each  month  Baker  receives  a  com- 
puter printout  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration with  the  names  and  addresses  of  vet- 
erans returning  to  Montgomery  County.  He 
estimates  the  number  at  between  100  and  150 
a  month,  although  the  number  for  March  was 
243,  the  last  month  for  which  figures  are 
available. 

Job  fairs,  counseling,  and  seminars  have 
been  set  up  for  veterans.  Baker  has  spoken  to 
clvlo  groups,  and  sometimes,  he  said,  these 
produced  an  immediate  payoff.  After  be  spoke 
at  the  Bethesda  Rotary  Club,  five  business- 
men came  up  to  him  and  said  they  had  Jobs 
for  veterans.  One  businessman  had  10  open- 
ings. 

Baker  said  he  Is  going  to  ask  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Council  to  expand  the  Out- 
Reach  program.  He  would  like  to  see  eight 
veterans  hired  on  a  part-time  basis  to  coun- 
sel other  veterans,  about  the  same  number 
working  in  Prince  George's  "Out-Reach" 
program. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration also  must  respond  more  quickly 
to  new  methods  of  outreach  than  it  has 
in  the  past.  After  almost  2  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  suggestions  by  Members  of 
Congress  that  it  use  mobile  vans  in  out- 
reach work,  the  VA  now  has  two  vans 
operating  in  southern  Texas  on  a  "pilot" 
basis.  The  committee  also  strongly  rec- 
ommends that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion make  use  of  its  general  authority 
under  section  213  of  title  38  to  contract 
for  outreach  services  from  outside  agen- 
cies and  groups,  and  further,  to  coordi- 
nate these  efforts. 

The  Seattle  Veterans'  Committee 
whose  director,  Joseph  Garcia,  testified 
before  our  committee  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  the  sort  of  coordinated  com- 
munity outreach  effort  which  could  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  Cietnam  era  vet- 
eran together  with  their  tremendous  po- 
tential that  he  represents  for  our  coun- 


try is  revealed  in  a  recent  article  by  Tony 
Jones  entitled  "The  Invisible  Army."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point.  There 
being  no  objection  the  article  appears 
as  follows: 

(From  Harper's  magazine,  August.   1972 

The  Invisible  Army 

(By  Tony  Jones) 

I  wonder  how  many  Harper's  readers  have 
spent  more  than  twenty-five  hours,  say. 
talking  with  a  veteran  about  his  experiences 
In  Vietnam.  The  figure  Is  arbitrary,  simply 
an  attempt  to  create  a  sense  of  scale  for  a 
curious  and  unsettling  phenomenon:  there 
comes  a  point,  after  many  hours  of  talk  with 
veterans,  when  you  become  aware  that  they 
carry  with  them  two  sets  of  pictures,  two 
sets  of  perceptions  about  the  war  and  their 
experiences  In  It.  One  set — for  public  con- 
sumption, as  It  were,  like  snapshots  in  a 
wallet — is  relatively  neat,  coherent,  emo- 
tionless; It  Is  comprised  of  answers  meant 
to  turn  away  further  questions,  or  at  the 
very  least  confine  them  to  a  predictable 
course.  Only  graduaUy.  and  with  trust,  does 
the  second  set  of  views  emerge;  they  are  far 
less  ordered,  more  contradictory,  charged 
with  more  emotion.  They  Invariably  contain 
elements  of  pain,  anger,  and  despair,  and 
they  arise  from  some  deep  inner  space  ac- 
companied by  a  sense  of  great  vulnerability. 

The  most  comfortable — and  most  danger- 
ous— myth  about  Vietnam  veterans  is  that 
they  have  not  been  deeply  affected  by  their 
service  In  the  war.  They  have.  But  as  a 
society,  we've  done  practically  nothing  to 
discover  the  dimensions  of  their  change  or 
to  survey  Its  contours.  Instead,  we  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  men  have 
always  gone  off  to  war,  that  they've  always 
had  readjustment  problems  on  their  return, 
and  that  eventually  they  always  manage  suc- 
cessfully to  rejoin  the  society. 

Veterans  thus  become  merely  another  as- 
pect of  buslness-as-usual.  We  seem  to  be 
saying  to  theiji.  "This  war  Is  essentially  an 
aberrational  occurrence,  a  momentary  warp- 
ing of  reality  to  those  of  you  who  served  In 
it,  no  doubt,  but  something  to  be  put  behind 
you.  forgotten  at  the  first  opportunity."  We 
greet  returning  veterans  with  the  expres- 
sionless mechanical  face  of  normal  bureau- 
cratic procedure  and  busy  ourselves,  as  we 
have  throughout  the  war,  with  everyday  af- 
fairs. The  Individual  veteran  Is  left  to  thread 
his  way  alone  through  crowds  of  strangers. 
as  If  tlie  unconcern  itself,  like  a  spell,  would 
work  forgetfulness. 

To  the  degree  that  we  deal  at  all  with  the 
special  situation  of  veterans,  it's  with  the 
surgical  gloves  of  statistical  analysis.  We 
know  there  will  be  eight  million  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  returning  to  the  society;  we 
know  or  can  predict  the  percentages  that  will 
be  unemployed,  that  will  have  drug  problems, 
that  will  be  in  need  of  physical  rehabilitation, 
that  will  visit  state  employment  offices,  that 
will  go  back  to  school,  that  will  spend  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  hospitals,  that  will  ap- 
ply for  GI  Bill  benefits.  But  of  the  men 
themselves — what  they  think,  hope,  expect, 
need,  fear — we  know  practically  nothing:. 

Such  a  depersonalized  view  of  the  veteran 
depends  In  some  degree  on  the  persistence 
of  class  distinction.  The  war  has  hardly  ever 
done  more  than  lap  at  the  edge  of  the  middle 
class,  and  In  that  sense  it  has  been  an  out- 
sider's war,  carried  out  primarily  by  the  pro- 
fessionals, the  blacks,  the  poor,  the  unedu- 
cated, the  mavericks  of  all  sorts.  So  there  has 
never  been  any  clear  or  general  understand- 
ing of  why  a  man  might  be  in  that  distant 
place,  living  a  time  out  of  time.  Tlie  easiest 
explanation  was  that  the  stupid  got  drafted 
and  the  patriotic  enlisted.  The  implicit  as- 
sumption was  that  In  some  way  each  indi- 
vidual had  written  his  own  contract  with  the 
war,  was  getting  back  a  tangible  reward— 
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as  a  black,  to  escape  the  ghetto;  as  a  misfit, 
to  break  out  of  the  strictures  of  education 
or  production;  as  a  romantic,  to  fulfill  some 
personal  heroic  Image:  as  a  patriot,  to  act  on 
beliefs  deeply  held. 

Put  In  its  broadest  terms,  class  dlstlt^ctlon 
I->;v.s  rimply  amounted  to  an  unquestioned  ac- 
ceptance of  difference,  a  dim  sense  that  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  war  were  different 
In  some  manner  from  those  who  weren't  en- 
gaged m  it  Nor  did  the  middle  class  ever 
quite  abandon  the  conviction  that  a  man  had 
a  choice  about  being  there,  even  if  that  meant 
only  that  he  had  failed  to  exercise  a  choice 
not  to  be  there. 

There  mu3t  a'.so  be  an  element  of  fear.  Why 
else  v.ould  we  so  single-mlndedly  concen- 
trate on  the  pathologies  of  veterans — unem- 
ployment, drug  addiction,  crime,  alienation — 
while  persistently  refusing  to  look  loward  the 
positive  potential.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, that  they  represent?  V.e  assert,  with 
varying  degrees  of  righteousness,  that  the 
veterans  •■problem"  Is  a  social  or  economic 
or  political  problem,  forgetting  that  above 
all  it  Is  a  human  question.  Atid  somewhere 
In  that  missed  connection  liu-ks  a  Roman 
mghtmare.  a  terror  at  the  idea  of  a  class  of 
legionnaires  who  are  owed  more  than  they 
have  been  paid  and  who.  if  they  speak  In  uni- 
son, will  extract  their  price  from  the  society 
in  a  painful  reckoning. 

As  a  result,  we  resi.-»t  providing  veterans 
with  special  dispensations  of  any  sort.  We 
require  them  to  stand  In  the  same  lines,  deal 
with  the  same  forms,  trudge  the  same  paths 
as  anyone  else.  They  car.  go  back  to  school, 
but  no  requirements  will  be  waived  and  no 
credit  win  be  given  for  the  experience  they 
have  gained.  They  can  apply  for  Jobs,  but 
they  are  told  they  have  to  take  their  chances 
wliii  everyone  else  and  that  suggestions  like 
Job-splitting  (one  full-time  Job  held  by  two 
veterans,  each  working  part  time)  really 
aren't  very  practical  since  they  cause  extra 
paperwork  They  can  Join  the  American  Le- 
gion or  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  but  they 
have  to  be  prepared  to  wear  their  hair  short 
and  overlook  the  diilerences  between  their 
own  war  and  Korea  r.r  World  War  II 

Nowhere  doe.s  the  veteran  see  reflected  hU 
own  view  of  h;m,^elf:  a  person  with  special 
resources  to  oSer.  but  a'.so  with  special  needs 
to  be  met.  The  society  fixes  him  with  a  blind 
eye.  and  he  relr^:■at^^  from  that  blank  gaze. 
learning  to  say  what  is  expec.ed  rather  than 
what  he  really  feelJ. 

The  society's  message  to  the  veteran  is 
clear:   "We  require  Invisroiliiy  of  you." 

All  told,  we  have  dono  a  remarkable  Job 
of  keeping  Vietnam  at  a  comfortable  psychic 
distance.  The  media  war  is  not  the  real  war — 
no  matter  bow  many  miles  of  film  we  see  or 
yards  of  print  we  read  or  Journeys  of  conver- 
.sation  we  take.  We've  performed  the  miracu- 
lous feat  vouch-safed  to  modern  man:  we've 
abstracted  the  war  to  the  point  where,  like 
a  communion  wafer.  It  has  been  squeezed 
almost  dry  of  any  coiuiectlon  to  flesh-and- 
blood  reality. 

The  veteran,  practi'i^allj  between  breaths, 
has  to  exchange  the  reality  for  the  Image. 
In  the  span  of  seventy-two  hours,  he  Is 
fiown  o'lt  of  Vietnam,  mustered  out  of  the 
.\rmv.  and  fi'ids  himself  back  on  his  door- 
step, all  the  cilsoouances  amplified  by  the 
er.ormous  efficiency  of  the  process.  Bewilder- 
ment is  hard  to  hold  at  bay,  especially  when 
he  finds  that  the  war  that  dominated  his 
existence  so  recently  has  only  a  tiny  purchase 
on  the  national  consciousness. 

Then,  to  one  de?ree  or  another,  each  vet- 
eran must  navigate  a  hall  of  mirrors  where 
Imice  chafes  reality  chases  Image  chases  re- 
p.'.lty.  It  "Starts  from  the  point  that  most 
veterans  never  believed  that  Vietnam  was 
•  real'  life  For  GIs  In  Vietnam,  the  United 
.States  was  "the  world."  as  If  In  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  that  life  really  happened 
bacK  here.  Despite  the  Interminable  debates, 
the  constant  argument,  the  war  was  never 
1.. vested  with  enough  meaning,  never  occu- 


pied enough  of  our  everyday  thoughts,  for 
the  men  engaged  in  it  to  think  it  meant 
anything  important — good  or  bad — or  would 
change  the  way  the  world  ran.  More  than 
anything  else,  the  war  represented  an  exile 
for  them.  The  Important  things  were  going 
on  back  home,  and  to  the  extent  that  they 
felt  connected  at  all  they  tended  to  visualize 
themselves  at  the  terminus  of  an  Isolated 
tentacle  of  purpose,  separated  from  the  or- 
ganism as  a  whole. 

But  from  the  perspective  of  "the  world." 
they  quickly  learn,  the  war  resembles  a  pup- 
pet show.  What  they  see  on  television  and 
read  In  the  newspapers  bears  little  corre- 
spondence to  what  they  saw,  felt,  heard  when 
they  were  In  Vietnam.  Their  political  and 
moral  views  of  the  war,  to  the  degree  that 
they  hold  them,  are  Infinitely  more  compli- 
cated than  those  that  structure  the  national 
debate:  while  we  have  moved  toward  the 
blacks  and  whites  of  polarization,  their  views 
are  drawn  with  all  the  subtle  and  ambiguous 
shades  provided  by  personal  experience.  Be- 
cauE-!  of  their  distrust  of  slogans  and  simpli- 
fications, only  a  tiny  percentage  of  the  vet- 
erans have  enlisted  In  political  or  Ideological 
oampaigi^  (and  what  Impact  they  will  have 
as  a  group  on  Election  Day  no  one  can  pre- 
tend to  predict)  The  result,  paradoxically.  Is 
that  Vietnam  frequently  becomes  a  fuller 
reality  for  the  veteran  after  he  returns  home. 
The  veteran's  dilemma,  then.  Is  simply 
which  reality  to  trust.  And  until  he  can  re- 
solve the  conflict  in  his  own  way  and  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  until  he  can  sort  out  and 
order  the  Images  and  realities,  he  fioats  In  a 
vacant  uncertainty.  When  a  veteran  says — as 
most  do — "I  need  to  got  my  head  together," 
it  is  this  relativity  problem  with  which  he  Is 
wrestling. 

The  continued  inability  of  the  society  and 
the  veteran  to  reach  each  other  and  to  es- 
tablish bridges  for  reintegration  wUl  be  an 
incredibly  costly  failure.  Already  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  normal  veterans 
benefits  will  exceed  the  direct  cost  of  the 
war.  Even  such  a  huge  figure  seems  Insignifi- 
cant next  to  the  loss  in  wasted  poten- 
tial; very  simply,  the  veterans  constitute  a 
unique  resource. 

The  conventional  wisdom  holds  that  be- 
cause this  has  'oeen  a  bad  war,  those  Involved 
In  It  could  hardly  have  salvaged  anything  of 
value  from  the  experience.  On  the  coiitrary, 
the  evidence  seems  to  be  that  Vietnam  was 
an  Intense  and  productive.  If  sometimes  hor- 
rifying, educational  experience  for  a  great 
many  veterans.  Like  all  wars.  It  functioned  as 
a  crucible  for  maturity;  but  this  war — dif- 
ferent In  circumstance,  nattire,  and  outcome 
from  any  other  in  American  history — had 
.special  lessons. 

For  one  thing,  an  Indeterminate  number 
of  veterans  learned  forms  of  self-reliance  that 
this  society  has  few  techniques  for  breed- 
ing. Not  self-reliance  In  the  physical  sense 
so  much  as  the  Intellectual:  understanding 
the  critical  importance  of.  and  having  the 
capacity  for.  Individual  Judgment.  None  of 
the  truly  hard  questions  was  dealt  with  In 
Army  manuals,  or  provided  for  by  Army 
procedures.  Yet  despite  the  lack  of  a  co- 
herent Institutional  framework,  or  even  an 
understandable  set  of  explanation'^,  nany 
men  succeeded  In  developing  their  own  exis- 
tential solutions. 

Vietnam  was  a  constant  procession  of  con- 
tradictory im.ages.  and  practically  everyone's 
experience  encompas-sed  both  the  logical  and 
absurd,  the  banal  and  heroic,  the  human  and 
inhuman.  Sanity  depended  either  on  being 
able  to  ignore  the  contradictions  or  on  be- 
ing able  to  fit  them  into  some  larger  pattern, 
a  larger  frame  of  reference.  How  do  you  bal- 
ance hours  of  terror  against  days  of  bore- 
dom? Danger  against  comfort?  Destructive 
force  against  the  reciprocal  risk? 

Such  problems  unquestionably  Immobil- 
ized some  men.  left  them  wttnderers  In  a 
trackle.ss  forest  where  any  action  Is  Indis- 
tinguishable from  any  other.  But  other  men 


fashioned  their  own  answers,  but  not  neces- 
sarily elegant  or  sophisticated,  but  service- 
able. And  if  their  Individual  codes  got  In  the 
way  of  discipline,  and  occasionally  resulted  In 
disobeyed  orders  or  impromptu  mutinies, 
they  were  also  life  Jackets  In  a  sea  of  strange 
situations. 

For  a  society  rushing  pell-mell  Into  an  un- 
charted futtire,  that  form  of  resilience  and 
self-sufficiency  Is  of  Inestimable  value. 

A  second  distinctive  resource  of  veterans 
Is  their  fund  of  practical  experience  In  how 
to  make  Institutional  structures  serve  Indi- 
vidual needs.  Many  veterans  would  be  Ideal 
candidates  for  positions  as  "change  agents," 
that  newly  developing  breed  whose  stock  in 
trade  is  the  ability  to  restore  vitality  to  fos- 
silized bureaucratic  structures  or,  failing 
that,  to  find  ways  to  bypass  them. 

In  Vietnam  tlie  soldier's  primary  image  of 
America  is  that  of  a  machine.  The  Intricate 
military  apparatus  transports  him,  feeds  him, 
clothes  him,  cares  for  him,  orders  him 
around.  Power  Is  measured  by  the  number  of 
machine  parts  under  one's  command.  War 
is  waged  predominantly  by  machine. 

The  soldier's  challenge  Is  to  attempt  to 
bend  or  control  the  machine  at  whatever 
points  it  has  the  most  direct  Influence  over 
his  life.  Manipulating  its  hidden  levers  brings 
freedom  of  movement,  choice  assignments, 
luxuries,  promotions,  and  In  general  makes 
life  more  amenable.  To  a  greater  degree  than 
previous  wars,  Vietnam  taught  many  men 
l-ow  to  make  the  bureaucratic,  hierarchical 
machine  serve  their  own  ptirposes.  Lacking 
the  conviction  that  their  dally  lives  and  ac- 
tivities were  meastired  agaliist  high  Ideals 
being  served,  at  the  least  these  men  learned 
techniques  that  would  cross  circuits  In  their 
favor;  at  most,  they  learned  how  to  make 
the  machinery  grind  to  a  full  halt  by  throw- 
ing their  bodies  somewhere  In  the  gears,  at 
times  so  skillfully  they  could  later  escape 
tininjured. 

If  the  veterans'  mechanical  Image  of 
America  is  granted,  then  a  sense  of  Indi- 
viduality rests  on  the  confidence  that  the 
machine  can  be  influenced,  possibly  manip- 
ulated, to  meet  important  and  immediate 
individual  needs.  While  the  machine  as  a 
v.-hole  may  be  incomprehensible,  an  absurd 
level  of  order  away,  there  Is  still  hope  so 
long  as  the  local  segm.ent  of  it  responds  to 
logic  and  In  effect  can  be  "managed."  If  this 
knowledge  is  left  to  serve  only  selfish  aims. 
It  win  fuel  the  growing  phenomenon  of  In- 
dividual guerrilla  warfare  against  social  In- 
stitutions, otherwise  known  as  ripping  off 
the  corporate  society.  Yet  harnessed  to  a 
sense  of  social  purpose,  this  capacity  among 
veterans  could  be  put  to  valuable  use.  In 
simple  practical  terms,  among  several  million 
veterans  there  are  a  great  number  accus- 
tomed to  working  for  change,  skilled  at  find- 
ing their  way  through  bureaucratic  mazes, 
and  unintlmldated  by  officialdom.  In  a  vari- 
ety of  mUietts,  they  could  help  assure  that 
our  Institutional  structures  remain  flexible 
and  re.sponslve  to  changing  needs. 

A  balanced  human  view  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans demands  weighing  their  strengths 
along  with  their  disabilities.  One  of  the  first 
documents  to  treat  the  veteran  with  this 
respect  and  serlou'-ne.ss  is  an  Informal  125- 
page  report  called  "Wasted  Men."  prepared 
bv  the  Veterans  World  Project  at  Southern 
nilnolp  University. 

"Wasted  Men"  was  put  together  by  .sixty- 
odd  Illinois  veterans  as  a  summation  of  a 
self-study  project  that  began  In  the  summer 
of  1971.  A  large  part  of  Its  significance  stems 
from  the  endence  it  offers  that  veterans  are 
willing  to  work  hard  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion In  which  they  find  themselves.  They 
are  doing  their  homework,  and  the  value  of 
the  report  Is  not  only  In  the  objective  data 
it  provides  but  In  the  subjective  process  it 
Illuminates.  The  actual  report  Is  based  on  the 
participating  veterans'  own  experiences  sup- 
plemented by  information  gleaned  from  in- 
terviews and  questionnaire   responses  from 
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about  700  other  veterans.  100  employers,  and 
Srous  local,  state,  and  federal  officials 
working  with  veterans.  While  the  report  la 
uroretentlous,  even  self-crlttcal  of  Its  limita- 
tions It  represents  one  of  the  first  serious 
attempts  to  examine  the  encounter  between 
the  returning  veteran  and  the  society. 

The  Idea  for  the  project  came  from  Peter 
GiUlngham,  a  forty-one-year-old  veteran  of 
Korea  and  former  foundation  official  who 
was  concerned  about  the  small  percentage 
of  Vietnam-era  veterans  using  the  GI  BUI  to 
continue  their  educations  (roughly  20  per 
cent  compared  to  50  per  cent  following 
World  War  II).  After  talking  with  veterans, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  education 
was  faUlng  them  by  refusing  to  grant  op- 
portunities—and  academic  credit— for  vet- 
Mans  to  explore  the  questions  and  issues 
that  most  concerned  them:  the  evidence  was 
overwhelming  that  by  and  large  the  educa- 
tional establishment  found  nothing  special 
about  veterans  and  was  unprepared  to  bend 
any  rtUes  or  procedures  for  their  benefit.  As 
a  result,  the  veterans  who  equated  their  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  with  being  locked 
in  a  closed  room  were  simply  unwilling  to 
voluntarfiy  confine  themselves  ftirther  In 
one  of  Its  closets.  Of  those  who  did  return 
to  school,  a  disproportionately  high  ntunber 
dropped  out  within  the  first  year. 

Moved  by  the  potential  waste  of  human 
resources  he  saw  In  the  situation,  GUllng- 
ham  set  out  to  find  ways  that  veterans 
could  be  encouraged.  In  an  academic  setting, 
to  define  their  own  needs  and  design  their 
own  programs.  He  then  proposed,  and  per- 
suaded 8IU  to  accept,  an  internship  pro- 
gram whereby  a  group  of  local  veterans  could 
study  the  difficulties  that  faced  them  and 
their  peers.  The  concept  was  IntentionaUy 
fluid,  and  the  first  ground  rule  was  that  the 
participating  veterans  wotUd  be  free  to  take 
the  project  In  whatever  directions  they  felt 
would  be  most  fruitful. 

Once  the  project  Itself  got  under  way,  the 
energies  released  by  the  veterans  dwarfed 
even  the  outsized  energies  GiUlngham  had 
exhibited  In  carrying  the  Idea  through  its 
Initial  stages.  By  all  reports,  the  project 
was  an  extraordinarily  Intense  experience  for 
those  Involved — by  turns  emotional  and  ana- 
lytical, cathartic  and  exploratory,  threat- 
ening and  reassuring,  and,  overall,  contra- 
•Uctory  enough  to  Inspire  confidence  that  It 
was  dealing  with  the  real  situations  of  real 
people. 

"Wasted  Men,"  as  a  consequence,  speaks  In 
many  voices.  Black  veterans  argue  with 
white,  passionate  personal  statements  over- 
lap collective  analyses,  statistical  evidence  Is 
Interleaved  with  Intuitive  Judgments.  Simi- 
larly, the  report  treats  a  huge  range  of  con- 
cerns. One  moment  there  Is  a  nuts-and-bolts 
discussion  of  the  way  State  Employment 
Service  forms  fall  to  provide  ways  for  the 
Job-seeking  veteran  to  communicate  the  full 
range  of  his  service-related  experience  and 
skills.  The  next  moment  veterans'  wives  are 
discussing  the  marital  and  sexual  problems 
that  flow  out  of  the  tensions  of  readjustmg 
to  American  society.  Later,  the  report  wres- 
tles with  the  philosophical  Issue  of  how  the 
destructive  force  he  Is  capable  of  delivering 
affects  a  combat  soldier's  self -perception. 
The  Intent  of  such  an  Improvised  orchestra- 
tion, no  doubt.  Is  to  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  striking  a  chord  that  will  bring  response. 
Ultimately.  "Wasted  Men"  provides  poignant 
testimony  of  the  veterans  uncertainty  about 
how  best  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  society,  how 
to  make  us  hear  what  they  have  trouble 
even  finding  words  to  say. 

In  its  Jumble  of  Insights  and  personal 
vignettes,  the  report  contains  strong  evi- 
dence In  support  of  the  following  conclu- 
sions: 

The  problems  of  transition  and  return  re- 
sult m  a  full-fledged  "Vietnam-veteran  syn- 
drome" that  appears  to  be  of  far  greater 
magnitude  than  was  true  of  previous  wars. 
The  most  dlfflctilt  aspect  of  readjustment 
for  the  contemporary  veteran  :s  making  the 


transition  Into  a  civilian  economy.  By  the 
report's  reckoning,  the  national  Jobs  for 
Veterans  and  Job  Pair  programs  have  been 
dismal  failures,  providing  little  more  than 
unfulflUed  promises. 

Veterans  seeking  further  education  face 
severe  hardship,  not  only  because  GI  BUI 
stipends  are  so  modest  and  restrictions  have 
been  added  to  the  original  legislation  but 
because  they  have  different  attitudes  toward 
higher  education  than  did  their  counterparts 
of  World  War  II. 

There  is  an  appalling  lack  of  vigorous  or 
Imaginative  national  leadership  dealing  with 
the  veterans'  situation.  Administrative  tan- 
gles, overlapping  responsibilities  and  Juris- 
dictions, bureaucratic  Inertia,  and  lack  of 
contact  with  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  con- 
spired to  prohibit  new  programs  or  new  ways 
of  thinking  about  veterans. 

The  black  veteran  suffers  from  special 
difficulties  m  reintegrating  with  the  society, 
frequently  as  a  result  of  unjust  "bad  paper" 
(less  than  honorable)  discharges. 

The  mistrust  of  the  present  methods  for 
dealing  with  veterans  is  based  on  the  report's 
conviction  that  the  panoply  of  current  pro- 
grams Is  largely  Ineffective  In  acknowledging 
or  responding  to  what  Vietnam-era  veterans 
feel  are  their  primary  needs.  In  the  report's 
words: 

"It  is  essential  to  make  the  people  aware 
that  the  clvUlan  federal-state  agency  system 
for  veterans  Is  now  operating  so  badly,  yet  Is 
so  well-entrenched  and  self-sufficient  without 
any  reference  to  or  concern  for  Its  constitu- 
ency of  Vietnam  generation  veterans,  that  it 
Is  at  least  as  serious  as  the  now  well-recog- 
nized 'welfare  mess,'  and  probably  worse  .  .  . 
The  treatment  most  veterans  are  now  getting 
from  these  agencies  tends  to  strengthen  and 
solidify  the  worst  possible  negative  stereo- 
types about  the  whole  system,  about  our 
government  and  indeed  our  whole  society." 

A  reading  of  the  report  leaves  little  doubt 
that  a  thoroughgoing  shake-up  of  the  pres- 
ent bureaucracies,  accompanied  by  a  sudden 
Infusion  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  In  all  levels 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  and  of  the 
State  Employment  Services,  would  notice- 
ably Improve  the  veterans'  lot.  But  the  chal- 
lenge Is  larger:  In  the  report's  view,  we  need 
new  structures  that  provide  veterans  with 
the  freedom  to  exercise  their  own  initiatives. 
The  dim  outlines  of  a  blueprint  for  such 
change  can  be  found  In  the  report  Itself.  But 
Its  primary  value  Is  as  a  window  on  the  proc- 
ess by  which  such  change  should  take  place — 
In  a  symbiotic  relationship  with  the  veterans 
who  wUl  be  affected  by  It — rather  than  as  a 
polished  set  of  recommendations. 

Throughout  "Wasted  Men"  there  are  hints 
of  the  anger  that  exists  among  veterans. 
While  the  tone  of  the  report  Is  civilized  and 
even  respectful,  there  are  subtle  warnings  of 
a  rage  that  could  escape  its  bounds,  of  a 
storm  being  bred  of  Innumerable  Individual 
frustrations.  In  Its  closing  line.  "Let  us  hope 
we  do  not  reap  the  whirlwind."  the  report 
expresses  an  unstated  theme:  if  the  Immense 
energies  of  several  million  veterans  are  denied 
productive  outlet  or  engagement,  then  we 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences. 
If  that  has  an  apocalyptic  ring.  Ite  Intent  is 
simply  to  be  honest  about  a  very  basic  mat- 
ter: the  veterans  have  brought  the  war  back 
home.  It  exists  In  their  heads  and  in  their 
lives,  and  we  as  a  society  cannot  long  avoid 
dealing  with  that  fact. 

SUPPORT    FOR    S.    2161 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  gratified  for  the  support  shown  for 
my  bill  by  veterans'  organizations  and 
others  who  urge  quick  action  and  rati- 
fication of  its  provisions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  communications  from  the 
National  Association  of  Collegiate  Vet- 
erans, the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American   Veterans   and   the   AFL-CIO 


concerning  S.  2161  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a£  follows : 

National  Association  op  Collegi- 
ate Veterans, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  31,  1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Hartke:  We  appreciate  the 
efforts  by  your  Committee  In  reporting  out 
the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act  of  1972  (S. 
2161,  as  amended).  The  Bill  Is,  by  far,  the 
most  comprehensive  legislation  offered,  and 
is  a  clear  effort  toward  meeting  today's  vet- 
erans' needs. 

We  strongly  emphasize  that  delay  In  the 
passage  of  S.  2161,  as  amended,  and  any  de- 
laying actions  by  the  Conference  Committee 
In  revising  any  part  of  this  BUI,  wUl  grave- 
ly affect  mUlions  of  Vietnam  era  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  M.  Mayer, 

President. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  31. 1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  refer- 
ence to  S.  2161.  the  GI  rate  Increase  bill, 
scheduled  for  consideration  and  vote  by 
the  full  Senate  this  week. 

S.  2161  proposes  to  Increase  the  GI  BUI 
rates  by  43rr.  For  a  single  veteran  In  full- 
time  training,  this  would  be  an  Increase 
from  the  present  $175  to  $250  a  month.  Com- 
parable Increases  are  provided  for  veterans 
in  less  than  fiUl-tlme  training  and  other 
education  and  training  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans  Administration.  The 
proposed  43 'Ti  increase  substantially  carries 
out  a  long-held  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
position  that  the  levels  of  assistance  provided 
Vietnam  veterans  should  be  comparable  to 
the  levels  of  assistance  provided  veterans  of 
previous  wars.  For  this  reason,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  supports  the  Increases  pro- 
vided for  In  S.  2161. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  In  S.  2161, 
which  Is  a  very  comprehensive  bUI.  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  has  Indicated  Its  strong 
support  for  proposals  which  wUl  help  the 
returning  Vietnam  veteran.  This  bUl  Is  taU- 
ored  to  meet  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
returning  Vietnam  veteran,  with  some  of  the 
provisions  addressing  themselves  to  the  prob- 
lems of  a  number  of  veterans  who  arc  hav- 
ing extreme  difficulty  making  a  successful 
transition  because  of  handicaps  and  other 
problems  derived  from  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Immediate  passage  of  S.  2161  is  most 
urgent.  The  fall  term  of  most  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  begin  this  September 
MUlions  of  veterans  are  watching  this  legis- 
lation very  closely  because  the  Increased  rates 
wUl  be  so  important  In  their  decision  to 
either  commence  a  training  or  education 
course  or  to  continue  in  one. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  therefore, 
supports  this  legislation  and  recommends  its 
favorable  consideration  and  approval  by  the 
Senate 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerelv. 

Francis  W  Stovfr. 
f>irec/or.  National  Legislative  Sen  ice. 

National  Legislative  Commission. 

The  Amfbuan  Legion. 
Washington.  DC  .  July  28.  1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke. 
Chairman. 

Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
WachingtoK,  D.C: 

The  .Kmeric'.n  I.egkn  is  gr.iteful  to  you  and 
your  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  for  rec- 
oniiiK.id.i.uii,  a  siib.-tamial  ra'ie  incre.u*  in 
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veterans  educational  assistance  as  provided 
in  S.  2161  which  was  reported  this  week. 

Vietnam  veterans  need  this  rate  Increase 
now.  Early  enactment  will  nmke  It  possible 
for  many  of  them  to  pursue  their  education 
this  fall. 

The  American  Legion  hopes,  therefore,  that 
S.  2161  will  be  scheduled  for  early  Senate 
action  so  that  differences  with  the  House  can 
be  resolved  without  further  delay. 

John  H.  Geiccr, 
National  Commander. 

Disabled  Ambhican  Vete«an8, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  28. 1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
Chairman. 

Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Atjairs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dea«  Charman  Hartke:  The  DAV  com- 
mends you  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  for  your  dedicated  efforts  to 
Improve  and  expand  the  existing  programs 
of  educational  benefits  for  America's  veterans 
and  their  survivors. 

We  strongly  support  the  many  Innovative 
features  and  the  substantial  rate  Increases 
contained  In  S.  2161.  as  recently  reported 
by  your  Committee.  On  behalf  of  the  nearly 
400,000  members  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  I  therefore,  urge  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  Important  legisla- 
tion by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  L.  Hotser. 
national  Director  of  Legislation. 

AMERICAN  Federation  of  Labor 
AND  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations, 

Washington.  D.C.,  August  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  are  well 
aware  the  AFL-CIO  has  long  been  concemed 
with  the  problems  of  th*-  American  war  vet- 
eran especially  In  the  areas  oi  employment 
opportunity  and  educational  assistance.  In 
May  of  this  year  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for,  among  other  things,  an  Increase 
In  G.I.  bin  educational  benefits  comparable 
with  post-World  War  II  benefit  levels,  a  vet- 
erans' preference  tuition  loan  prograjn  and 
strengthening  of  accrediting  controls  and 
refund  procedures  for  certain  types  of  cor- 
respondence and  vocational  training  schools. 
More  recently  the  AFL-CIO  testified  before 
ihe  Senate  Veterans  Affairs  committee  as  to 
our  specific  proposals  and  recommendations 
In  these  and  other  related  areas. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel 
that  S.  2161.  entitled  "The  VlPt  Nam  Era 
Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1972."  introduced  by  yourself  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  reported  ou^ 
by  the  Veterans  Affairs  committee  on  July 
26th,  will,  through  Its  many  ir  j.  ovatlve  pro- 
vii>lons,  solve  a  number  of  critical  problems 
v.hich  currently  plague  the  Viet  Nam  era 
veteran.  The  over  40'-  Increase  In  educa- 
tional benefits  will  not  only  encourage  more 
veterans  to  seek  a  college  education  but  in 
doing  so  partially  alleviate  the  seriously  high 
unemployment  rate  among  returning  vet- 
erans. Concurrently  the  monthly  advance 
p&yment  of  educational  benefits,  work  study, 
veterans  outreach  recruitment  programs  and 
low  Interest  tuition  loan  provisions  in  the 
liill  will  attract  even  more  veterans  into  de- 
gree programs  as  well  a.s  assi.st  the  prospec- 
tive student  veteran  while  he  is  In  pursuit  of 
his  college  degree.  The  Increase  In  appren- 
ticeship ind  on-the-job  training  benefits 
and  equalization  of  widow  and  dependent 
benefits  will  allow  for  greater  flexibility  In 
program  selection  for  those  seeking  educa- 
tional or  occupational  Improvement  train- 
ing in  other  than  college  degree  programs. 
Additionally  the  strengthening  o!  provisions 


It.  the  current  law  as  they  relate  to  the  ad- 
vertising, refund  and  cancellation  practices 
of  correspondenc*  and  vocational  training 
schools  will  eliminate  a  number  of  practices 
which  have  taken  cruel  advantage  of  many 
xmwary  veterans. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  orga- 
nized labcff  feel  that  S.  2161  adds  many  new 
dimensions  to  a  program  too  long  overlooked, 
eroded  by  inflation  and  hamstrung  by  out- 
dated practices.  We  owe  a  grsat  debt  of  grati- 
tr.de  to  the  Viet  Nam  veteran  and  S.  2161 
represents  a  partial  fulfillment  of  that  debt. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  which  I  have 
detailed  above,  the  AFL-CIO  fully  supports 
S  2161  and  urges  quick  Senate  approval  of 
this  important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  commend  the  efforts 
and  contribution  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  .  Senator 
Crandon's  outstanding  performance  this 
year  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Hospitals  is  well  known 
by  all  of  those  who  have  watched  the 
legislation  which  has  been  reported  from 
that  subcommittee.  But  he  has  been 
equally  helpful  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Readjustment,  Education, 
and  Employment.  Drawing  on  his  ex- 
perience as  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  2  years 
prior  to  the  formulation  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  he  has  been 
in  a  xmique  position  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions  and  amendments  to  the 
education  legislation  pending  before  this 
committee. 

The  provisions  for  advance  payment, 
workstudy /outreach,  and  amendments  to 
the  PREP  program,  for  example,  carry 
forward  and  are  developments  of  earlier 
legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  Cran- 
ston in  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee.  The  efforts  of  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  members  of  his  staff  to  help 
produce  the  best  legislation  possible  for 
vetei-ans  are  greatly  appreciated  by  each 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  technical 
amendment  to  S.  2161  which  the  com- 
mittee overlooked  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  ordered  repoi-ted.  I  move  tlie  Senate 
adopt  the  following  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  furtlier  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

On  page  74.  line  1.  insert  "AND  SAVINGS 
PROVISIONS  '   Immediately  after   "DATES". 

On  page  74.  after  line  20,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1712(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  a  wife  or  widow  (1)  eligible  to 
pursue  a  program  of  education  exclusively 
by  correspondence  by  virtue  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1786  of  such  title  (as  added 
by  section  317  of  the  Act)  or  (2)  entitled  to 
receive    the    benefits   of   subsection    (a)    of 


section  1733  of  this  title  (as  added  by  section 
314  of  this  Act),  shall  have  eight  years  from 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in 
which  to  complete  such  a  program  of  educa- 
tion or  receive  such  benefits. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  1712(a)  or  1712(b)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  an  eligible  person,  as  defined  in 
section  1701(a)(1)  of  such  title,  who  is 
entitled  to  pursue  a  program  of  apprentice- 
ship or  other  on-Job  training  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  section  1787  of  such  title 
(as  added  by  section  317  of  this  Act)  shaU 
have  eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  In  which  to  complete  such 
a  program  of  training,  except  that  an  eligible 
person  defined  in  section  1701(a)(1)(A)  of 
such  title  may  not  be  afforded  educational 
assistance  beyond  his  thirty-first  birthday. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  "savings"  provision  for  eligible 
persons  training  under  chapter  35.  Under 
this  provision  such  persons  would  have 
a  full  period  of  eligibility  for  programs 
of  education  exclusively  by  correspond- 
ence, apprenticeship,  and  other  on-job 
training  which  are  made  available  to 
them  for  the  first  time  by  this  act.  This 
amendment  is  consistent  with  previous 
Veterans"  Administration  acts.  The  Vet- 
erans' Admin' stration  estimates  that  this 
will  have  a  minimal  cost  impact. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  (Mr.  Hartke)  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  S.  2161,  the  proposed  Viet- 
nam Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  so  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  have  joined  Senator  Hartke 
and  myself  in  cosponsoring  this  vital 
legislation. 

Senator  Hartke  and  I  introduced  S. 
2161,  as  originally  formulated,  on  June 
28,  1971.  After  subsequent  extensivie 
hearings  on  the  readjustment  and  em- 
ployment needs  of  returning  Vietnam 
era  veterans  and  on  the  adequacy  of  the 
existing  GI  bill,  the  full  committee  unan- 
imously approved  S.  2161,  with  a  com- 
mittee substitute  amendment  which 
Senator  Hartke  and  I  proposed  on  June 
29, 1972. 

SUMMARY  OF  COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTE 

The  purpose  of  S.  2161,  when  intro- 
duced, was  to  provide  a  more  realistic 
educational  assistance  allowance  to  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  However, 
since  that  time  it  has  become  clear  that 
more  comprehensive  legislation,  to  in- 
clude the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  many  existing  GI  bill  programs  in  ad- 
dition to  increases  in  the  level  of  educa- 
tional assistance,  is  urgently  needed  in 
order  to  give  the  Vietnam  era  veteran 
the  readjustment  assistance  that  he  so 
eminently  deserves.  Hence,  S.  2161,  as 
reported,  has  incorporated  a  number  of 
important  features  of  other  veterans'  re- 
adjustment assistance  legislation  which 
I  authored  and  which  was  pending  be- 
fore the  committee — namely  S.  740  and 
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g  2091 — and  certain  administration  pro- 
posals. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  as  inti-oduced 
therefore,  has  been  substantially  ex- 
panded. It  includes  increasing  the  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  subsistence  allow- 
ance, educational  assistance  alowance, 
and  the  training  assistance  allowance 
payable  to  veterans  and  eligible  persons 
under  chapter  34  and  35  of  title  38.  Other 
features  include: 

Providing  for  advance  payment  of  the 
educational  assistance  or  subsistence  al- 
lowances; 

Establishing  a  work  study /outreach 
program ; 

Improving  and  expanding  the  special 
programs  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  and  servicemen; 

Extending  eligibility  to  certain  wives 
and  widows  and  veterans'  dependents — 
in  some  instances — for  tutorial  assist- 
ance and  participation  in  correspond- 
ence, apprenticeship,  and  other  on- job 
training,  and  high  school  and  elementary 
education  programs; 

Improving  the  farm  cooperative  train- 
ing program  by  reducing  the  number  of 
in-class  hours  and  expanding  on-farm 
instruction; 

Establishing  a  veterans  education  loan 
program; 

Promoting  the  employment  of  veterans 
by  improving  and  expanding  the  provi- 
sions governing  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans'  Employment  Service  and  by 
providing  an  employment  preference  for 
certain  Vietnam  era  and  service-connect- 
ed disabled  veterans  in  Federal  contracts 
and  subcontracts;  and 

Improving  the  measurement  of  high 
school  courses  in  the  case  of  night  adult 
evening  courses  and  programs  for  which 
the  Carnegie  measurement  produces  in- 
equitable results  and  furtlier  clarifying 
the  definition  of  a  "child  "  during  a  pre- 
adoption  decree  period  of  custody  by  the 
adoptive  parents. 

GI  BIIX  ALLOWANCE  RATES 

The  increases  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance and  subsistence  allowances  pro- 
vided for  GI  bill  trainees  are  the  most 
important  features  of  this  bill.  The  basic 
rate  for  single  veterans  (and  service- 
men) ,  without  dependents,  who  are  pur- 
suing full  time  institutional  training  or 
flight  training  is  increased  from  the  pres- 
ent $175  to  $250  per  month.  Correspond- 
ing increases  are  made  for  less  thsm  full- 
time  trainees  and  for  veterans  with  de- 
pendents. 

The  basic  monthly  subsistence  allow- 
ance for  disabled  veteran  trainees  who 
are  pursuing  vocational  rehabilitation 
full  time  is  mcresised  from  the  present 
$135  to  $200  a  month;  the  basic  rate  for 
full-time  farm  cooperative  training  is 
incretised  from  the  present  $141  to  $201. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  GI  bill  is 
not  providing  adequate  readjustment  as- 
sistance to  the  approximately  5.6  mil- 
lion Vietnam  era  veterans  in  the  Na- 
tion. In  enacting  the  post-Korean  con- 
flict GI  bill,  the  declared  purpose  of  Con- 
gress— as  set  forth  in  section  1651  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code  was.  in  part:  "ex- 
tending the  ben^ts  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion to  qualified  and  deserving  young 
persons  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able 


to  afford  such  an  education."  And:  "pro- 
viding vocational  readjustment  and  re- 
storing lost  educational  opportunities  to 
those  servicemen  and  women  whose  ca- 
i-eers  have  been  interrupted  or  impeded 
by  reason  of  active  duty."'  At  present, 
congressional  intent  is  being  frustrated 
because  the  present  GI  bill  educational 
assistance  allowances  are  grossly  insuffi- 
cient. Even  with  the  improvements  we 
made  2  years  ago  in  Public  Law  91- 
219,  the  existing  programs  still  do  not 
adequately  respond  to  the  educational 
needs  of  today's  veteran. 

The  neglect  of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran 
is  particularly  shocking,  Mr.  President, 
because,  in  contrast  to  World  War  II 
when  all  classes  of  Americans  served 
equally  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  has  drawn  heavily  upon 
the  educationally  and  socially  disadvan- 
taged young  men  who  lacked  either  the 
funds  or  the  preparation  to  continue 
their  education. 

This  neglect  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
history  of  Vietnam  era  GI  bill  participa- 
tion rates,  which  without  question  have 
borne  a  direct  relationship  to  the  rate 
of  the  allowance  in  effect  at  a  given  time. 
Under  the  World  War  II  GI  biU,  which 
in  virtually  every  case  paid  the  full  edu- 
cational costs  incurred  by  veterans,  the 
ultimate  participation  rate  among  elig- 
ible veterans  was  50  percent.  The  com- 
prehensive nature  of  the  World  War  n 
GI  bill  insured  that  no  veteran  who  de- 
sired to  further  his  education  or  training 
would  be  denied  that  opportimity  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  carmot  be  said 
for  Vietnam  era  veterans.  In  1966,  the 
rate  of  the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance was  only  $100;  in  1067,  it  was  raised 
slightly  to  $130.  At  this  meager  level  of 
assistance,  only  20.7  percent  of  the  elig- 
ible Vietnam  era  veterans  took  advan- 
tage of  GI  bill  benefits  between  1966  and 
1969. 

In  1970.  in  Public  Law  92-219,  for 
which  I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as 
Senate  floor  manager,  the  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  was  in- 
creased, effective  February  1,  1970,  to 
$175,  and  the  veteran  participation  rate 
immediately  rose  to  30  percent  within  a 
year.  It  has  now  increased  to  about  40 
percent.  But  this  encouraging  increase  is 
not  good  enough.  Large  numbers  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  who  want  to  go  to 
school  simply  cannot  afford  to  do  so. 
Many  who  start  school  are  eventuaUy 
forced  to  drop  out  because  of  inadequate 
funds,  and  many  more  who  are  per- 
sistent enough  to  complete  GI  bill  train- 
ing are  forced  to  endure  unnecessary 
financial  hardship  in  the  process. 

The  fact  is  that  further  education  is 
far  more  of  a  necessity  in  the  job  market 
today  than  it  was  after  World  War  H  or 
the  Korean  conflict.  And,  moreover,  the 
Vietnam  era  veterans  most  in  need  of 
furthering  their  education  or  training  are 
those  taking  the  least  advantage  of  their 
GI  bill  entitlements. 

A  recent  survey,  "A  Studj'  of  the  Prob- 
lems Facing  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  and 
Their  Readjustment  to  Civilian  Life," 
which  was  commissioned  by  the  VA  and 
conducted  by  Louis  Harris  &  Asso- 
ciates, provided  concrete  evidence  that 


substantial  increases  in  the  present  al- 
lowance rates  are  a  prerequisite  to 
achieving  greater  Vietnam  era  veteran 
participation  in  the  GI  bill,  a  participa- 
tion at  least  comparable  to  that  under 
the  World  War  II  GI  bUl— and  I  am  not 
one  who  beUeves  a  50-percent  rate  is  an 
adequate  goal,  given  the  importance  of 
higher  education  today.  This  comprehen- 
sive survey  found  that  of  the  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  all  Vietnam  era 
veterans  who  have  never  applied  for  edu- 
cational benefits,  more  than  half  of 
these  veterans  certainly  would  apply  if 
benefits  wei'e  increased,  and  another 
third  might  apply. 

In  opposing  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  allowance  rate,  the  VA  has  argued 
that  the  allowance  has  been  increased  by 
75  percent  in  the  last  6  years.  The  logic 
of  this  argument  escapes  me.  The  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  $175  rate  of  assist- 
ance as  well  as  the  paltry  $15  in- 
crease proposed  by  the  administration  is 
certainly  not  made  any  more  acceptable 
or  justifiable  because  the  GI  bill  of  sev- 
eral years  earlier  was  even  more  inade- 
quate. 

The  figxire  the  administration  sup- 
ports— an  8-percent  increase  to  $190  for 
the  full-time  student  veteran  with  no 
dependents — is  exactly  the  figure  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  almost  3  years  ago 
as  part  of  the  bill  which  became  Public 
Law  91-219.  I  do  not  believe  our 
struggling  returning  veterans  can  wait  3 
more  years  for  the  administration  to 
come  aroimd  to  our  way  of  thinking  on 
the  increase  included  in  the  committee 
substitute. 

Mr.  President,  who  would  argue  that 
the  Vietnam  era  veteran  should  not.  at 
long  last,  receive  a  rate  of  assistance 
xmder  the  present  GI  bill  which  is  com- 
parable to  the  level  of  assistance  imder 
the  World  War  II  GI  bill?  Certainly,  the 
war  he  has  participated  in  is  no  less  real ; 
his  sacrifice — largely  unappreciated  at 
home — has  been  no  less  painful;  his  re- 
adjustment problems — as  an  imheralded 
and  often  imwanted  veteran — are  hardly 
less  great. 

I  find  the  reluctance  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  help  the  Vietnam  era 
veteran  particularly  hard  to  understand 
in  view  of  the  unquestioned  soundness 
of  the  GI  bill  as  a  Federal  investment. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  World 
War  II  GI  bill  would  ultimately  be  re- 
paid as  much  as  eight  times  by  the  col- 
lege-educated veteran  in  the  form  of  ad- 
ditional income  taxes  paid  over  and 
above  what  the  individual  veteran  would 
have  paid  if  he  had  received  only  a  high 
school  education.  Can  we  not  expect  a 
similar  return  on  a  comparable  invest- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  veteran? 

Senator  Hartke  and  I,  and  the  full 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
have  given  very  careful  consideration 
both  to  the  amount  of  increased  assist- 
ance necessary  to  make  benefits  available 
imder  the  present  GI  bill  comparable  to 
the  level  of  assistance  provided  by  the 
World  War  II  GI  bill — a  comparability 
which  I  believe  constitutes  a  moral  im- 
perative for  the  Nation — and  also  to  the 
type  of  system  tmder  which  increased 
benefits  could  best  be  paid. 
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THE    WORLD    WAR    H    DIRECT    TVITION    PAYMENT 
SYSTEM 

As  is  well-known,  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  direct  tuition  payment 
system  of  the  World  War  II  GI  bill  indi- 
cated that  this  program  had  resulted  in 
a  considerable  waste,  abuse,  and  in- 
efficiency. The  special  congressional  com- 
mittee conducting;  the  investigation  de- 
t-  rmined  that  although  veterans  "of  the 
Korean  conflict  are  no  le=s  entitled  to 
readjustment  benefits  than  veterans  of 
World  War  II.'  the  interests  of  veterans 
and  the  Nation  »voulcl  be  best  served  if 
readjustment  benefits  w^re  paid  in  the 
form  of  a  fixed  a.ssistance  allowance  to 
the  individual  veteran. 

In  favorably  reportin--;  the  House- 
passed  Veterans  Education  and  Training 
Amendments  of  1972.  H.R.  12828,  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  led 
by  its  distinguished  chairman  and  my 
eood  friend,  Congressman  Olin  E. 
Teagve.  eavp  careful  consideration  to 
bills  which  would  have  reestablished  a 
program  of  separate  payment  to  schools 
for  tuition,  fees,  and  other  education 
costs.  The  House  committee  concluded 
that  such  a  change  in  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  payment  of  GI  bill  benefits  would 
renew  the  same  very  serious  problems 
that  plagued  the  World  War  II  GI  bill. 

While  I  am  not  convinced  at  this  time 
that  a  workable  and  equitable  direct  tui- 
tion payment  system  could  not  be  worked 
out  in  the  future— particularly  in  view 
of  the  greatly  improved  and  highly  so- 
phisticated accounting,  regulatory,  and 
administrative  techniques  and  practices 
which  have  been  developed  since  World 
War  II — I  am  certain  that,  without  fur- 
ther study,  there  is  no  chance  that  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  would  pass  and 
that  the  President  would  sign  legislation 
providing  for  direct  tuition  payment  in 
addition  to  a  subsistence  allowance. 
S.  2161  provides  for  the  conduct  of  such 
a  study  v.hich  might  well  confirm  the 
advi.sability  of  returning  to  the  World 
War  II  system. 

But.  Mr.  President,  time  is  terribly 
short.  We  must  art  quickly  in  the  Senate, 
and  take  into  account  the  deeply  held 
\1ews  of  the  Hou.^e  committee  and  its 
distinguished  chairman,  if  we  are  to  be 
successful  in  enacting  a  new  GI  bill  for 
this  school  year.  We  owe  such  responsible 
action  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
veterans  who  will  be  attending  schools 
and  colleges  this  fall  and  who  desperate- 
Iv  need  our  help.  The  consideration  of  a 
direct  tuition  payment  program  clearly 
would  not  serve  this  purpose.  What  it 
would  do  is  to  postpone  or  even  entirely 
frustrate  achieving  an  increase— let 
alone  one  of  adequate  magnitude — for 
this  coming  school  year.  Of  that,  I  am 
as  certain  as  I  can  be.  And  it  would  be 
irresponsible,  in  my  judgment,  for  us 
to  Ifct  that  happen. 

Therefore.  Senator  Hartke  and  I.  as 
well  as  the  full  Senate  Veterans"  Affairs 
Committee  and  my  other  distinguished 
colleagties  who  have  joined  tis  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2161,  have  concluded  that  the 
appropriate  alternative  to  direct  tuition 
payment  is  to  increase  the  present  GI 
bill  educational  assistance  allowance  rate 
to  the  reasonable  and  practical  rate  of 
$250  per  month  for  a  full-time  student- 
veteran  with  no  dependents.  Such  an 


increase  is  justified  because:  First.  $250 
provides  comparability  with  the  level  of 
assistance  provided  to  World  War  n  vet- 
erans; second,  the  cost  of  both  private 
and  public  education  is  sky-rocketing; 
and.  third,  the  everyday  cost  of  living 
continues  an  ever-increasing  inflationary 
spiral. 

Under  the  World  War  n  GI  bill,  vet- 
erans received  a  tuition  payment  of  up 
to  S500  in  addition  to  a  $75  subsistence 
allowance  each  month  of  the  school  year 
for  a  total  maximum  educational  benefit 
of  $1,175  per  school  year.  Between  April 
1948  and  ApriK  of  this  year,  there  has 
been  an  187 -percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Therefore,  the  initial  computation  to 
provide  comparability  consists  ot  multi- 
plying $1.175 — the  maximum  educational 
benefit  received  by  single  World  War  II 
veterans  pursuing  full-time  training — by 
1.87,  to  compensate  for  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  Uving  to  date.  Thus,  the  World 
War  II  GI  bill  provided  the  veteran  with 
$2,174  in  1972  dollars. 

In  addition,  the  committee  believed  it 
wise  to  make  allowance  for  the  continu- 
ing inflation  which  will  decrease  the  dol- 
lar value  of  the  increased  benefit  in  the 
coming  year.  Therefore.  $2,174  is  multi- 
plied by  3.5  percent;  the  resulting  $76  is 
then  added  to  $2,174,  to  arrive  at  the 
total  educational  allowance  of  $2,250 — 
$250  per  month — for  9  months  for  the 
school  year,  the  rate  which  the  S.  2161 
comiftittee  substitute  would  establish  for 
a  veteran,  A-ithout  dependents,  who  is 
pursuing  full-time  training. 

The  crucial  point  is,  Mr.  President, 
that  although  the  system  of  payment 
would  be  different,  such  an  allowance 
would  give  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  the 
same  "hard"  amount  of  educational  as- 
sistance as  the  World  War  n  veteran 
could  have  received. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  cost 
of  a  higher  education  today  provides  in- 
disputable evidence  that  the  present 
9-month  allowance  of  $1,575  is  inade- 
quate, and  :hat,  In  fact,  the  proposed 
$2,250  figure  is  not  only  not  excessive,  but 
actually  rather  modest.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  World  War  II  program  gave 
the  veteran  a  subsistence  allowance  in 
addition  to  the  direct  tuition  payment, 
which  in  most  cases  covered  the  complete 
cost  of  his  education — including  books— 
and  living  expenses. 

Although  the  House  committee  report 
stresses  that  the  post-World  War  II  edu- 
cational assistance  allowance  was  meant 
to  meet  a  veteran's  educational  costs  "in 
part."  unless  the  benefit  covers  a  very 
substantial  part  not  only  of  tuition  costs 
but  of  a  veteran's  total  educational  ex- 
penses, the  declared  congressional  pur- 
pose of  "extending  the  benefits  of  a  high- 
er education  to  young  persons  who  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford  such  an 
education"  will  continue  to  be  frustrated. 
And  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  com- 
prehensive congressional  study  of  1952 
which  concluded  that  the  direct  tuition 
payment  system  should  be  abandoned 
also  emphasized  the  following  basic  tenet 
of  the  GI  bill  program  which  has  remain- 
ed unchanged  to  this  day: 

The  scholarship  allowance  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  a  veteran  student  under 
reasonable  and   normal  circumstances  in  a 


reliable  educational  Institution  with  cus- 
tomary charges  for  nonveteran  students 
used  as  a  guide. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  most  schools  has  increased  300  to 
500  percent,  far  faster  than  the  increase 
in  the  average  cost  of  living.  The  OfBce 
of  Education  estimates  that  in  the  com- 
ing school  year  the  cost  of  tuition,  room, 
and  board  at  the  average  public  institu- 
tion of  higher  learaing  will  be  $1,428;  at 
the  average  private  institution,  the  figure 
will  be  $3,107. 

But  these  figures  do  not  accurately  re- 
flect the  actual  "customary  charges" 
which  are  necessary  "to  maintain  a  vet- 
eran student  imder  reasonable  and  nor- 
mal circumstances  in  a  reliable  educa- 
tional institution"— to  quote  th6  House 
1952  study  report.  The  Federal  Office  of 
Education  estimates  that  the  average 
total  cost  that  a  student  must  bear  today 
for  one  school  year  Is  $2,726  at  a  public 
college  and  $4,573  at  a  private  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  Clearly,  then,  an 
increase  from  $1,575  to  $2,250  in  the 
amount  of  yearly  educational  assistance 
allowance  will  continue  to  be  only  an 
assistance  allowance,  meeting  "in  part" 
the  cost  of  a  veteran's  education.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  the  result  of  such  an  in- 
crease to  $250  per  month,  the  cost  of  an 
education  will  cease  to  be  the  insur- 
mountable obstacle  that  it  is  to  so  many 
Vietnam  era  veterans  today. 

It  is  important  also  to  note  that  besides 
being  unacceptable  to  many  in  Congress, 
and  strongly  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  proposal  to  establish  a  direct 
tuition  payment  system  of  75  percent  of 
tuition  and  fees,  up  to,  for  example,  $1.- 
000.  in  addition  to  the  present  $175  per 
month  allowance  rate  would  also  actu 
ally  provide  a  lesser  benefit  for  many 
veterans  than  a  monthly  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  of  $250.  Whereas  a 
fixed  allowance  permits  each  veteran  to 
utilize  the  GI  bill  according  to  his  in- 
dividual circumstances  and  educational 
needs,  a  system  of  direct  tuition  pay 
ment  discriminates  against  veterans  at- 
tending low-cost  or  no-cost  jimior  col- 
leges— fully  40  percent  ot  all  GI  bill 
trainees  today — and  many  4-year  public 
colleges  and  universities.  These  veterans 
would  receive  less  under  such  a  program 
than  the  programs  we  propose  in  the 
S.  2161  committee  substitute — far  less 
when  the  work-study  allowance  and  vet- 
erans education  loan  possibilities  are 
figured  in. 

DEPENDENCY    AI.LOV'ANCE    RATES 

In  addition  to  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  education,  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease is  necessary  not  only  in  the  rate 
of  assistance  provided  to  the  sinsle  vet- 
eran, but  also  in  the  benefits  provided 
to  the  approximately  40  percent  of  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  who  have  at  least  one 
dependent.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics estimates  that  a  "lower"  consump- 
tion budget  for  a  married  couple  is  $238 
per  month,  while  a  moderate  consump- 
tion level  is  $352.  Under  the  present  GI 
bill,  a  married  veteran  receives  only 
$205,  substantially  below  even  a  "lower"' 
consumption  level — just  for  subsistence. 
BLS  figures  indicate  that  lower  and  mod- 
erate consumption  rates  for  a  family  of 
four  are,  respectively  $351  and  $518.  Un- 
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der  the  present  GI  bill,  a  veteran  full- 
time  student  with  three  dependents  re- 
ceives a  total  of  $243. 

I  wish  particularly,  Mr.  President,  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Senators,  the  rate 
for  the  dependency  allowance  increases 
included  in  the  committee  substitute. 
All  the  GI  bill  program  allowances  are 
for  the  first  time  built  on  a  single  scale — 
derived  by  averaging  the  level  of  depend- 
ency support  under  unemployment 
compensation,  AFDC,  and  the  adjusted 
World  War  II  rate — $47  for  the  first  de- 
pendent; $42  for  the  second;  and  $21  for 
each  additional  dependent  in  excess  of 
two. 

The  S.  2161  committee  substitute 
would  realistically  augment  the  allow- 
ance increase  on  behalf  of  the  depend- 
ents of  a  veteran  receiving  full--ime  edu- 
cational assistance  benefits  as  follows: 
one  dependent,  $297;  two  dependents, 
$339;  plus  $21  added  to  the  $339  for 
each  additional  dependent.  S.  2161  pro- 
vides for  similar  increases  in  the  allow- 
ances paid  to  veterans  and  dependents 
engaged  in  other  types  of  GI  bill  train- 
ing and  also,  as  I  proposed,  makes  all 
part-time  rates  directly  proportional  to 
the  percentage  of  training  time;  for  ex- 
ample, the  half-time  rate  would  be  $125 
per  month  for  the  veteran — with  no  de- 
pendents— studying  on  a  half-time  basis. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN     SPECIAI.    CI    BILL    PROGRAMS 
FOR    THE    EDUCATIONALLY    DISADVANTAGED 

Even  more  distressing  than  the  low- 
participation  rate  for  the  general  Viet- 
nam era  veteran  population  is  the  fact, 
pointed  out  earlier,  that  the  utilization 
of  benefits  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  individual  need  for  readjust- 
ment assistance.  Almost  80  percent  of  all 
Vietnam  era  veterans  have  a  high  school 
diploma  or  less  upon  discharge.  Studies 
by  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges,  which  has  provided  much  im- 
portant leadership  in  improving  and 
providing  readjustment  programs  and 
benefits  to  the  returning  Vietnam  era 
veteran,  indicate  that  as  many  as  50  per- 
cent of  these  veterans  require  further 
education  or  training  to  compete  realis- 
tically in  the  employment  market.  And 
yet  veterans  who  face  the  least  readjust- 
ment problems,  those  who  have  had  pre- 
service  college,  are  more  than  three 
times  more  likely  to  utilize  GI  bill  bene- 
fits than  those  veterans  who  have  only 
preservice  high  school. 

Only  17.4  percent  of  the  nearly  1  mil- 
lion veterans  who  do  not  have  even  a 
high  school  diploma  have  pursued  fur- 
ther training  under  the  present  GI  bill. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans who  most  desperately  need  readjust- 
ment assistance — those  who  are  educa- 
tionally and  economically  disadvan- 
taged— are  the  least  likely  to  get  it  un- 
der the  present  GI  bill. 

NEW  PROGRAMS   IN    1970 

Increases  in  financial  benefits  alone  are 
not  enough  to  reach  out  to  many  of 
these  veterans.  Educationally  and  eco- 
nMnically  disadvantaged  veterans  need 
remedial  and  refresher  programs  and 
other  educational  assistance  and  coun- 
seling which  are  specially  tailored  to 
their  needs  and  educational  deficien- 
cies. It  was  to  help  meet  this  special 


need  that  in  1970,  in  cooperation  with 
Chairman  Teacue,  I  authored  several 
new  programs  which  were  Included  in 
Public  Law  91-219,  to  help  these  vet- 
erans. Following  is  a  brief  review  of  these 
programs : 

One.  PREP:  A  new  subchapter  V — 
sections  1695  through  1697 — was  added 
to  chapter  34  of  title  38  to  help  men  still 
in  the  service,  by  enabling  them  to  com- 
plete their  high  school  education  or  to 
undertake  deficiency,  remedial,  refresh- 
er, or  preparatory  work  in  order  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  PREP,  the  "pre- 
discharge  education  program,"  was  con- 
ceived as  a  way  to  help  tens  of  thou- 
sands, perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  young  servicemen  to  continue  their 
education  while  in  service,  and  to  begin 
planning  for  their  futures,  without 
charge  to  their  GI  bill  entitlement. 

Two.  Tutorial  assistance:  Section  1692 
was  added  to  title  38  to  help  veteran  GI 
bill  trainees  enrolled  in  college  but  hav- 
ing academic  difficulties,  by  permitting 
them  to  receive  up  to  $50  a  month  for  up 
to  9  months  for  tutorial  assistance  in 
their  courses. 

Third.  Remedial-refresher  courses.  A 
new  chapter  'VI — section  1691 — was 
added  to  chapter  34  of  title  38 — amend- 
ing previous  law — to  permit  veterans  to 
complete  high  school — or  grammar 
school — and  necessary  refresher,  de- 
ficiency or  preparatory  courses  needed 
to  prepare  for  a  postsecondary  program. 
Under  this  provision,  veterans  receive 
their  GI  bill  educational  assistance  al- 
lowances while  enrolled  in  such  pro- 
grams, but  these  allowances,  as  with 
PREP,  are  not  charged  against  their  GI 
bill  entitlement.  Thxis,  after  complet- 
ing this  secondary -level  or  remedial 
work,  these  veterans  generally  still  have 
a  full  36  months  of  GI  bill  benefits  to 
draw  upon. 

Fourth.  A  much  greater  emphasis  on 
veterans  outreach.  A  new  subchapter  rv 
was  added  to  chapter  1  of  title  38  to  sis- 
sure  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  expand  and  improve  its  programs 
for  veterans  outreach,  so  that  all  return- 
ing servicemen,  and  especially  the  disad- 
vantaged, would  be  fully  informed  of  all 
benefits  available  to  them.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  the  new  section  240(a)  declared: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
outreach  services  authorized  by  this  sub- 
chapter Is  for  the  purpoee  of  charging  the 
Veterans'  Administration  with  the  affiT- 
mative  duty  of  seeking  out  eligible  veterans 
and  eligible  dependents  and  providing  them 
with    such    services. 

INADEQUATE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  NEW  PROGRAM 

Mr.  President.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pointed that  only  a  handful  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans  who  could 
have  so  greatly  benefited  from  these  new 
programs  have  actually  participated  in 
them.  The  establishment  of  these  pro- 
gra.ns  In  colleges  and  universities,  has 
been  greatly  handicapped  by  lethargy, 
delays,  and  inexcusable  footdragging. 
and,  in  some  cases,  out-right  resistance, 
by  the  VA  and  the  Defense  Department. 
For  example.  In  the  2  years  since  en- 
actment, only  3,954  veterans  have  utilized 
tutorial  assistance  benefits. 

The  Defense  Department,  the  individ- 
ual armed  services,  and  the  individual 


military  base  commanders  have  never 
taken  steps  to  make  PREP  available  to 
large  numbers  of  servicemen.  The  com- 
plete failure  of  individual  base  com- 
manders to  publicize  PREP,  to  establish 
and  promote  PREP  programs,  or  to  en- 
courage their  men  to  participate  has  been 
particularly  frustrating.  I  wish  to  stress 
that  PREP  cannot  succeed  without  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  individual  base 
commander.  That  this  cooperation  has 
not  been  forthcoming  in  any  uniform 
sense  is  not  really  surprising  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  no  official  in  either  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  ever  been  given  the  spe- 
cific responsibility  to  implement  and 
oversee  PREP.  "The  establishment  of 
PREP  programs  has  also  been  hindered 
by  excessively  restrictive  and  cumber- 
some VA  and  DOD  regulations. 

Where  small  PREP  programs  have 
been  established  often  with  great  diffi- 
culty, many  bases  have  refused  to  allow 
release  time  from  duty.  The  VA  requires 
that  a  PREP  program  be  in  session  25 
clock  hours  a  week  to  be  considered  full 
time.  Most  bases  have  apparently  not 
been  v^llling  to  release  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  servicemen  for  25  hours  a  week 
for  education  or  even  to  permit  them 
perhaps  12  hours — the  remaining  13 
hours  to  come  from  their  ov^-n  off-duty 
time.  'Where  PREP  has  been  successful,  it 
has  often  been  because  servicemen,  after 
a  full  day's  work,  have  been  willing  to 
spend  from  2  to  5  hours  a  night.  5  nights 
a  week,  in  class.  Tliese  men  have  showTi 
their  desire  for  further  education  by  this 
commitment  of  time;  xmfortunately. 
many  tirhes  their  dedication  has  not  been 
matched  by  that  of  the  military  base 
commanders. 

Minority  group  servicemen — black, 
chicano,  Puerto  Rican,  American  Indian, 
and  others — are  often  in  special  need  of 
educational  help.  But  there  has  been  no 
concerted  effort  by  DOD  to  help  these 
men  upgrade  themselves  through  PREP, 
which  is  designed  to  serve  them  as  well  as 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  education- 
ally disadvantaged  wliite  GI's. 

PREP  has  also  represented  a  way  to 
help  ver>'  large  numbers  of  men  overseas, 
in  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia,  to  continue 
their  education.  Many  of  these  men  hrive 
a  considerable  amoimt  of  spare  time,  and 
could  use  it  profitably  to  upgrade  them- 
selves. Only  recently,  however,  have  the 
services  begun  to  move  to  create  mean- 
ingful PREP  programs  in  Europe:  there 
has  apparently  been  httle  of  tliis  kind  of 
special  help  for  men  stationed  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific. 

In  the  case  of  servicemen,  a  great  op- 
portunity has  been  pennanently  lost  for 
the  very  large  numbers  who  have  left 
the  service  or  villi  leave  it  in  the  next 
few  months.  These  men  needed  PREP; 
they  lost  this  chance — for  counseling, 
guidance,  and  placement  as  well  as 
course  work.  There  is  nothing  which  can 
be  done  now,  through  PREP,  to  help 
them. 

DEPARTMENTS  IN  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 

In  order  that  the  potentially  great 
benefit  of  the  PRE^*  program  will  not 
continue  to  be  wasted,  the  S.  2161  com- 
mittee substitute  includes  the  following 
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clarifying  changes  and  improvements  in 
PREP: 

First.  Authorization  is  provided  for 
proprietaiT  nonprofit  educational  insti- 
tutions to  offer  PREP  programs  for  serv- 
icemen— and  also  remedial  and  refresher 
program  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
veterans — as  long  as  the  school  has  been 
in  existence  for  2  years  by  eliminating 
the  requirement  as  applied  to  PREP  pro- 
grams at  nonpublic  colleges  that  the 
course  in  question  must  have  been  in  op- 
eration for  2  years  or  be  offered  at  a  non- 
profit accredited  college  for  credit.  This 
requirement  has  the  effect  of  eliminating 
the  typical  noncredit  PREP  programs  at 
private  nonprofit  accredited  colleges. 
Under  the  Committee  substitution  this 
requirement  continues  to  apply  to  other 
GI  bill  programs. 

Second.  Existing  law  is  also  amended 
in  the  committee  substitute  to  make  clear 
that  the  PREP  program  can  include 
courses  needed  to  obtain  an  equivalency 
or  GED  certificate.  At  present,  veterans 
may  receive  GI  bill  benefits  while  en- 
rolled in  equivalency  or  GED  programs. 
But  the  VA  has  construed  present  section 
1696  as  not  permitting  servicemen  to 
do  so.  The  armed  services  are  already- 
helping  very  large  numbers  of  men  to 
obtain  equivalency  certificates  each  year; 
this  legislative  change  will  allow  many 
more  servicemen  to  use  PREP  to  advance 
their  education  in  a  more  appropriate 
way  than  formal  secondary  school 
courses. 

Third.  The  committee  substitute  also 
provides  for  the  lump-sum  prepayment 
of  the  total  anticipated  PREP  costs— 
either  the  established  tuition  and 
charges  for  nonservicemen  in  an  identi- 
cal program,  or  reasonable  charges 
where  there  is  no  identical  programs — 
a  legislative  gloss  made  explicit — or  $250, 
whichever  is  the  least.  Particularly  in  the 
cases  of  institutions  offering  PREP  pro- 
grams overseas,  very  serious  problems 
have  resulted  from  the  greatly  delayed 
or  even  the  nonpayment  of  tuition  costs. 
For  example.  Big  Bend  Community  Col- 
lege, from  Moses  Lake,  Wash.,  which 
offers  PREP  in  Europe,  is  threat- 
ened with  the  loss  of  $45,000  and  per- 
haps much  more.  The  committee  expects 
that  the  new  lump-sum  advance  pay- 
ment will  overcome  the  great  difficulties 
being  experienced  by  Big  Bend  in  its 
servicemen  enrollees  not  receiving  PREP 
checks  before  they  terminate  in  the  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  insure  the  effective- 
ness of  the  new  system  in  the  overseas 
context,  maximum  cooperation  by  and 
coordination  between  DOD  and  VA  with 
the  PREP  institution  will  be  necessary, 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  expe- 
dite and  advance  the  date  of  enrollment 
processing  and  the  transmittal  of  appro- 
priate papers  to  VA  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  lead  to  timely  mailing  and  re- 
ceipt of  checks. 

Toward  this  end,  the  committee  be- 
lieves the  VA  should  give  the  most  se- 
rious consideration  to  assignment  of  a 
DVB  expert  to  the  overseas  area  to  as- 
sure the  most  expeditious  and  accurate 
processing  and  transmittal. 

Fourth.  Increased  cooperation  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as 
closer  coordination  with  the  VA  is  also 


called  for  by  the  committee  substitute. 
The  Administrator  of  the  VA  is  required 
to  designate  an  appropriate  official  who 
shall  cooperate  with  and  assist  officials 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
administratively  responsible  for  carrying 
out  DOD  functions  and  duties  with  re- 
gard to  PREP. 

Fifth.  Moreover,  in  order  for  Defense 
Department  overseas  schools  to  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  PREP  or  any  other  title 
38  program,  the  committee  substitute 
requires  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
submit  to  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  a  de- 
tailed plan  for  greatly  expanded  imple- 
mentation of  PREP,  including  provi- 
sions for  each  Secretary  concerned  to 
advise,  counsel,  and  encourage  eligible 
servicemen  regarding  the  educational 
benefits  available  to  them,  especially  the 
special  remedial  programs  designed  for 
the  educationally  disadvantaged.  The 
plan  would  also  include  provision  for  the 
release  of  participating  servicemen  for 
at  least  one-half  of  the  hours  required 
for  PREP,  unless  such  release  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  na- 
tional defense.  The  establishment  of  an 
interservice  and  interagency  coordinat- 
ing committee  is  another  condition 
established,  this  committee  to  be  under 
the  cochairmanship  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chief  Ben- 
efits Director  of  the  VA  with  the  task  of 
promoting  and  coordinating  all  VA  edu- 
cational assistance  programs,  as  well  as 
implementing  the  plan  mentioned  above. 
One  element  of  cooperation  which  the 
committee  deems  particularly  important 
is  for  base  commanders  to  be  urged  to 
assist  in  and  encourage  the  earliest  pos- 
sible registration  of  PREP  em-ollees 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  so 
that  the  new  advance  lump-sum  pay- 
ment can  arrive  in  time  for  the  PREP 
institution  to  receive  its  charges  from 
the  serviceman  as  early  as  possible  and 
at  least  prior  to  his  completion  of  the 
program. 

Sixth.  A  significant  boost  for  PREP 
and  college  preparatory  programs  should 
be  provided  by  the  provision  in  the  com- 
mittee substitute  to  permit  reduction  of 
the  25-clock  hours  that  are  presently 
required  for  fulltime  PREP  participa- 
tion. Educational  authorities  concerned 
with  educationally  disadvantaged  young 
adults  believe  that  such  students  should 
not  be  kept  in  class  25  hours  a  week,  but 
rather  should  be  assisted  in  developing 
habits  of  self-directed  study.  The  pres- 
ent rule  has  occasioned  numerous  com- 
plaints from  servicemen  as  well  as  PREP 
institutions.  Under  the  change  a  pre- 
coUege  PREP  program — or  remedial  or 
refresher  program  for  veterans — would 
be  considered  full  time  if  the  program  in- 
cluded a  minimimi  of  four  Carnegie  units 
per  year — or,  under  a  general  change  in 
measurement  of  high  school  courses,  if 
the  program,  pursued  full  time  for  4 
years,  would  lead  to  a  high  school  di- 
ploma— or  if  the  school  measured  the 
program  itself  on  a  semester-hour  basis 
in  which  case  generally  only  12  hours  of 
classes  would  be  needed.  In  any  case, 
the  form  of  measui'ement  used  would 
be  left  up  to  the  school. 
Seventh.  Consultation  between  active 


duty  servicemen  who  desired  VA  educa- 
tional assistance  and  the  appropriate  ed- 
ucation service  officer — ESO — would  also 
be  required  under  the  committee  sub- 
stitute. Such  consultation  would  be  par- 
ticulaily  useful  in  helping  servicemen 
choose  the  course  of  training  best  suited 
to  his  aptitude,  educational  needs,  and 
his  vocational  goals.  I  am  convinced,  as 
are  the  other  members  of  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affaire  Committee,  that  maximum 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  serv- 
icemen to  enroll  in  PREP  programs, 
where  appropriate. 

At  this  point,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  point  out  tlfet  while  education  serv- 
ice officers  have  an  extremely  important 
role  to  play  in  the  successful  training  of 
servicemen,  unfortunately  very  little  is 
known  in  the  Congress  about  ESO's  or 
their  work.  Thus,  I  intend  to  followup 
with  the  EVefense  Department,  requesting 
information  in  the  following  areas:  The 
total  number  of  ESO's;  their  educational 
backgrounds;  their  previous  experience; 
and  whether  they  have  backgrounds  in 
teaching  or  educational  administration? 
How  many  of  them  are  minority  group 
members;  how  many  have  had  special 
training  in  working  with  minorities  or 
the  disadvantaged?  It  is  difficult  enough 
for  professionally  trained  educators  with 
years  of  school  experience  to  work  effec- 
tively with  many  minority  group  and 
disadvantaged  students  today.  It  may  be 
far  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  do  so 
who  has  been  away  from  his  own  col- 
lege education  for  many  years,  and  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  recent  refresh- 
er or  advanced  work  in  a  gi-aduate  school. 
Thus,  we  should  determine  how  many 
education  service  officers  are  trained  in 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  how  many 
can  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
which  a  high  school  guidance  counselor, 
for  example,  must  meet  in  most  States. 
I  hope  the  Defense  Department  will 
compile  that  information  and  make  it 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
Certainly,  we  need  to  know  at  least  this 
much  before  we  provide  a  statutory  veto 
for  the  ESO  over  servicemen's  GI  bill 
participation  during  service,  as  the  ad- 
ministration proposed. 

A  more  professionalized  and  better 
supported  off-duty  education  program  is 
essential  to  help  both  the  large  number 
of  men  now  being  separated  and  the 
many  who  will  remain  in  the  service  for 
shorter  or  longer  tours  of  duty.  The 
Nation  and  the  military  will  be  the  better 
for  it  if  most  servicemen  are  advanced 
at  least  through  the  high  school  equiv- 
alency or  GED — general  educational  de- 
velopment, comparable  to  a  high  school 
diploma — and  if  many  are  given  the 
incentive  and  the  ability  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  for  further  edu- 
cation, either  in  service  or  later. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  need  for  an  evaluation 
by  outside  experts  of  all  DOD  off-duty 
education  programs.  Such  a  study  would 
be  a  valuable  one  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher 
Education,  for  example.  In  addition,  I 
am  hopeful  that,  in  the  near  future,  the 
Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will 
be  able  to  conduct  such  an  indepth  re- 
view in  order  to  help  the  individual  serv- 
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ices  to  upgrade  their  members'  skills  and 
to  help  a  far  greater  number  of  service- 
men advance  themselves  under  the  GI 
bill,  both  while  in  the  service  and  fol- 
loving  discharge.  Such  a  study  would 
be  a  valuable  part  of  planning  for  an 
all-volunteer  Armed  Forces,  a  concept 
I  strongly  support  and  one  to  which  a 
strong  in-service  education  program, 
especially  for  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged, is  vitally  important. 

Eighth.  As  in  the  case  of  the  PREP 
j.rogram.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
by  the  underutilization  of  tutorial  bene- 
fits under  the  special  program  I  authored 
in  1970.  This  has  primarily  been  the 
result  of  the  VA's  failure  to  adequately 
inform  both  veterans  and  educational 
institutions  about  this  program.  Another 
adverse  factor  has  been  the  restrictive 
regulations  the  VA  has  established 
which  require  a  veteran  to  be  actually 
failing  a  subject  before  he  is  eligible  for 
tutorial  assistance.  The  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  that  the  veteran  be  eligible 
for  as.sistance  if  his  performance  was 
below  the  norm  of  his  class  and  certainly 
well  before  he  was  caught  in  actual 
course  failure.  Any  veteran  who  partici- 
pated in  remedial  PREP  or  college  pre- 
paratory program  should  be  able  to  uti- 
lize his  section  1692  tutorial  benefits  as 
part  of  a  planned  college  program,  rather 
than  awaiting  the  development  of  seri- 
ous academic  difficulties.  Therefore,  the 
S.  2161  committee  substitute  would  per- 
mit a  veteran  to  use  tutorial  benefits  to 
remedy  a  "deficiency"  rather  than  a 
"marked  deficiency,"  as  is  presently  the 
case.  The  negligible  utilization  of  this 
program  to  date  demands  that  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  be  made  more  re- 
alistic in  this  way.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  intention  for  these  benefits  to 
be  used  to  upgrade  adequate  academic 
performance:  from  a  "C"  to  a  "B,"  for 
example. 

ADVANCE   PAYMENT   OF    GI    BII-L    ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  un- 
necessary sources  of  hardship  for  vet- 
erans in  training  under  the  GI  bill  has 
been  the  chronic  delays  in  the  payment 
of  educational  assistance  benefits.  Com- 
plaints from  veterans  who  do  not  receive 
their  first  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance checks  on  time  constitute  a  major 
share  of  the  casework  that  my  office 
handles.  The  delays  of  3.  4.  or  6  months 
or  longer,  in  the  payment  of  the  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  place  an  im- 
possible burden  on  veterans,  particularly 
disadvantaged  veterans  who  are  strug- 
gling to  stay  in  school.  In  early  January 
of  this  year,  for  example.  I  received  lists 
from  schools  in  California  with  the 
names  of  206  veterans  who  had  not  yet 
received  their  first  check  for  the  school 
year  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1971.  This 
is  an  absolutely  intolerable  situation. 

To  help  ease  this  hardship.  I  first  in- 
troduced in  1970  S.  3657.  legislation 
which  would  have  provided  for  advance 
payment  of  the  educational  assistance  al- 
lowance, to  put  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  veteran  when  he  needs  it  most,  at 
the  start  of  the  school  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  vital  legislation,  which 
passed  the  Senate  in  September  of  1970. 
died  at  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress 
when  the  House  took  no  action. 


I  am  particularly  pleased  that  provi- 
sions for  advance  payment,  similar  to 
those  which  were  in  my  original  bill,  have 
also  been  included  in  the  S.  2161  com- 
mittee substitute  with  modifications  and 
improvements  I  proposed.  An  advance 
payment  provision,  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, is  also  in  House-passed  bill, 
H.R.  12828,  and  I  believe  we  can  work 
out  our  differences  with  the  House  on 
this  matter  quite  readily. 

Under  the  advance  payment  provisions 
in  the  S.  2161  committee  substitute,  an 
eligible  veteran  would  be  entitled  to  the 
advance  payment  of  assistance  benefits 
for  the  first  month,  or  fraction  thereof, 
of  attendance,  and  for  the  succeeding 
month  as  well.  Thereafter  payments 
would  be  made  for  the  succeeding  month 
rather  than  as  at  present,  after  each 
month.  Application  for  advance  payment 
made  to  the  Administrator  would  in- 
clude evidence  of  eligibility,  as  well  as  of 
acceptance  and  intention  to  enroll  or  re- 
turn for  further  study  at  the  institution 
involved.  Upon  receiving  such  applica- 
tion, the  Administrator  would  be  au- 
thorized to  mail  to  the  institution  a  check 
made  payable  to  the  veteran  for  delivery 
to  the  veteran-student  upon  registration. 
In  this  way,  the  veteran,  rather  than 
often  having  to  wait  months  to  receive  a 
check  from  the  VA,  should  have  initial 
capital  to  cover  the  cost  of  books  and 
supplies,  and  living  expenses  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

As  with  S.  3657.  a  provision  is  included 
providing  for  disapproval  of  a  school  for 
GI  bill  study  if  it  alters  its  payment  poli- 
cies for  veterans  in  anticipation  of  get- 
ting more  tuition  or  fees  paid  at  an 
earlier  date  under  the  advance  payment 
system.  The  committee  intends  for  the 
advance  payment  to  be  of  principal  bene- 
fit to  the  veteran  student,  not  the  in- 
stitution, although  it  may  benefit  inci- 
dentally by  getting  tuition  paid  earlier 
as  the  allowance  prepayment  provisions 
in  the  bill  take  effect  following  the  ad- 
vance initial  payment. 

WORK-STXJDT/OtTTREACH    PROGRAM 

In  addition  to  the  advance  payment 
provisions  included  in  S.  3657  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1970,  the  committee 
substitute  includes  another  feature  from 
that  bill,  a  work-study  program,  which, 
with  minor  modification  made  to  place 
primary  emphasis  on  outreach  activities, 
is  designed  to  be  of  particular  assstance 
to  disadvantaged  veterans.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  contract  for  the 
services  of  GI  bill  veteran-students  on 
the  basis  of  financial  need  to  work  in 
VA  regional  offices  or  medical  facilities, 
or  on  campuses  performing  outreach/ 
contact  work  or  other  duties  for  the  VA 
for  up  to  120  hours  per  year.  For  these 
services,  the  veteran  would  receive,  in 
advance,  a  work-study  educational  as- 
sistance allowance  of  $300.  In  utilizing 
the  services  of  veterans  employed  imder 
this  program,  particular  emphasis  would 
be  placed  on  outreach  efforts  to  recruit 
other  veterans  to  make  use  of  their  GI 
bill  entitlements. 

Unfortimately.  to  date,  the  VA  out- 
reach effort  has  been  considerably  less 
than  an  overwhelming  success.  Many 
young  veterans,  particularly  minority 
group  and  educationally  disadvantaged 


young  veterans,  consistently  tell  me  and 
my  staff  that  they  do  not  trust  the  VA 
or  feel  comfortable  looking  to  this  large 
governmental  bureaucracy  for  help  with 
their  readjustment  problems.  This  is 
largely  because  the  VA  outreach  effort  is 
primarily  handled  by  older  men  and  is 
largely  confined  to  regional  offices  in 
major  cities  which  are  often  geographi- 
cally inaccessible  to  many  veterans.  Not 
nearly  enough  has  been  done  to  counsel 
individual  veterans  in  a  sympathetic  and 
empathetic  way  to  which  they  can  relate 
personally. 

The  enactment  of  this  provision  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  that  prob- 
lem. It  would  accomplish  twin  purposes 
of  particular  importance  to  educationally 
and  economically  disadvantaged  veter- 
ans: First,  the  work-study  outreach 
program  would  provide  an  important  ad- 
ditional source  of  funds  to  needy  veter- 
ans; and  second,  the  program  would 
utilize  their  rapport  with,  and  imder- 
standing  of,  similarly  circimistanced 
veterans  for  carrying  out  effective  out- 
reach programs. 

The  need  for  this  type  of  program  is 
clear.  A  provision  in  the  recent  Educa- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  1972  iPubiic 
Law  92-318)  provides  for  a  new  veterans 
work-study  program  in  the  Office  of 
Education.  I  believe  such  a  program 
should  be  run  by  the  VA  and  should  stress 
outreach  as  its  primary  work  product. 
The  need  for  such  a  major  GI  bill  out- 
reach/work-study program  is  being  met 
in  small  part  today  by  the  use  of  split 
job  under  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  for  GI  bill  trainees  to  engage  in  out- 
reach activities.  This  effective  program — 
promoted  primarily  by  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors/National  League  of 
Cities — is  too  small  now  and  does  not 
necessarily  have  the  permanence  that 
such  a  statutory  program  as  is  included 
in  S.  2161  would  provide.  The  EEA  split 
jobs  concept  has  performed  valuable 
service  nevertheless;  and  if  we  are  unable 
to  convince  the  House  to  adopt  our  work- 
study /outreach  program,  the  EEA  effort 
should  certainly  be  substantially  ex- 
panded. Indeed,  my  public  service  em- 
ployment bill  (S.  3311)  which  should  be 
considered  in  mark-up  soon  by  the  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  Sub- 
committee of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  would  provide  specific 
statutoi-y  recognition  for  and  thereby 
stress  this  split  job/veterans  outreach 
purpose  for  public  ser\ice  employment. 

The  committee  substitute  would  also 
amend  the  present  provisions  governing 
the  outreach  program  to  require  the 
VA  not  only  to  seek  out  eligible  veterans 
but  also  to  encourage  them  to  make  u.se 
of  the  benefits  available  to  them,  and  to 
attempt  to  contact  educationally  disad- 
vantaged vetei-ans  in  a  personal  manner 
rather  than  by  letter,  as  is  presently  the 
case  for  most  such  veterans. 

VETERANS  EDUCATION  LOAN   PROGRAM 

As  the  Office  of  Education  estimated 
total  costs  of  going  to  school  today  make 
clear,  even  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  to  $250 
will  still  not  permit  large  numbers  of 
economically  disadvantaged  veterans  to 
participate  in  GI  bill  training.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  remove  any  reasonable  possi- 
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bility  that  lack  of  funds  will  continue  to 
be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  postservice 
training  of  poorer  veterans  or  veterans 
wishing  to  attend  more  costly  institu- 
tions, the  committee  substitute  would 
create  a  veterans'  education  direct  loan 
progi-am.  Tills  program  would  entitle 
eligible  veterans  to  borrow  up  to  an 
additional  $175  per  month,  or  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,575  per  school  year,  from  the 

VA 

The  exact  amount  which  a  veteran 
could  be  loaned  would  be  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  finan- 
cial resources  available  to  him  or  his  edu- 
cation, and  the  actual  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  the  institution  in  which  he  is  en- 
rolled. Also,  to  be  eligible,  a  veteran 
would  have  to  be  in  attendance  on  a 
more  than  a  half-time  basis  in  college 
under  the  GI  bill  and  to  have  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  obtain  a  guaran- 
teed loan  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  The  amount  of  his  loan  en- 
titlement in  any  academic  year  would 
be  $175 — up  to  9  months  per  academic 
year — for  each  remnining  month  of  GI 
bill  entitlement. 

Funds  for  the  loans  would  be  avail- 
able from  funds  set  aside  from  the  na- 
tional ser^'ice  life  insurance  fund  and 
bearing  intere.<=t  back  to  the  fund  at  a 
rate  no  less  than  the  interest  rate  equal 
to  that  paid  at  the  given  point  in  time  by 
the  Secretar>-  of  the  Treasury  upon  NSLI 
investments  in  U.S.  Treasury  notes  and 
bonds.  In  this  way.  the  funds  of  NSLI 
would  not  in  any  way  be  depleted  by  the 
loan  program 

The  veteran  borrower  would  be  obliged 
to  make  no  interest  or  principal  pay- 
ments until  after  he  finishes  .school  and 
then  would  be  liable  for  no  interest  prior 
to  beginning  such  repaj-ments.  His  Inter- 
est rate  on  repayments  to  the  Adminis- 
tration would  be  set  by  the  Administra- 
tor, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary.' of  the  Treasur.\ ,  at  prevailing  edu- 
cation loan  rates — currently  7  percent 
under  Higher  Education  Act  insured 
loans. 

The  fact  that  the  VA  estimates  that 
almost  1  million  veterans  based  on  their 
need  would  take  advantage  of  the  new 
loan  program  in  the  next  5  years  is  tell- 
ing testimony  to  the  need  for  such  a  new 
program. 

VETERANS    EMPLOVMENT    ASSISTANCE    A.ND    PP.FF- 
ERENCZ    IN    HIRING 

Unfortunately,  Mi".  President,  the  so- 
cial and  individual  cost  of  the  failure  of 
the  Vietnam  era  GI  bill  to  date  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  distressing  unemployment  sta- 
tistics of  today's  young  veteran.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics — whose  figures 
often  seem  to  represent  a  minimum  rath- 
er than  a  maximum — estimated  the 
unemployment  rate  for  all  veterans  aged 
20  to  29  at  10.1  percent  as  of  January 
1D72.  Although  later  figures  show  some 
improvement  since  then,  such  figures 
generally  always  include  a  bit  of  sophis- 
try on  the  part  of  the  administration. 
We  must  try  to  comprehend  fine  distinc- 
tions between  seasonally  adjusted  figures, 
and  seasonally  unadjusted  figures,  as  well 
as  try  to  understand  why  BLS  figures  do 
not  reflect  those  veterans  who  have  giv- 
en up  looking  for  a  job  because  of  months 
or  even  years  of  frustration  and  disap- 


pointment. Frequently,  these  veterans 
are  caught  up  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  not 
having  enough  education  to  get  a  decent 
job,  but  not  being  able  to  alTord  school- 
ing under  the  GI  bill  to  improve  their 
employment  prospects. 

Clearly,  the  BLS  figures  I  have  cited 
do  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
jobless  rate  for  young  veterans,  aged  20 
to  24,  who  have  far  greater  diCBculty 
finding  jobs  than  do  older  veterans.  The 
Louis  Harris  study  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans' readjustment  problems,  which  I 
cited  earlier,  found  that  the  total  un- 
employment i-ate  of  Vietnam  era  veter- 
ans, when  we  stop  juggling  figures,  is 
at  least  15  percent,  and  runs  as  high  hs 
31  percent  for  veterans  without  a  high 
school  diploma.  In  cities  such  as  New 
York,  or  Los  Angeles,  40  percent  might 
well  be  a  more  accurate  figure. 

Whatever  the  figures,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  is 
significantly  greater  than  that  of  his 
nonveteran  counterpart  in  the  same  age 
group.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  by  a 
table  found  on  page  37  of  the  committee 
report  (No.  92-988 ».  Whatever  the  fig- 
ures every  season  is  a  difficult  one  for 
the  veteran  who  is  unemployed,  who  can- 
not support  himself  or  his  family  ade- 
quately, and  cannot  afford  to  l)etter 
himself  through  further  training. 

Clearly,  the  efforts  to  date  of  the  VA 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  find 
jobs  and  create  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  have 
not  done  enough. 

To  help  the  returning  veteran  find 
employment.  I  introduced  with  Senator 
Hartke  S.  2091,  the  proposetJ  "Veterans 
Emplo3mient  and  Readjustment  Act  of 
1971."  during  the  fir.st  session  of  this 
Congress.  The  basic  features  of  S.  2091 
have  been  incorporated  into  title  VI  of 
the  legislation  under  consideration  today 
in  order  to  make  this  bill  truly  a  com- 
prehensive veterans  readjustment  assist- 
ance act. 

The  provi.sions  included  in  the  S.  2161 
committee  substitute  would  add  a  fully 
rewritten  chapter  41  to  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  requiring  that  at 
least  one  employee  in  each  local  State 
employment  service  be  assigned  full  time 
to  discharge  the  duties  prescribed  by 
the  bill  for  a  veterans'  employment  rep- 
resentative; strengthening  and  expand- 
ing the  present  Veterans  Employment 
Service  within  the  Department  of  Labor; 
mandating  the  development  of  jobs  and 
the  responsibility  for  counseling  veterans 
with  respect  to  and  referring  them  to  ap- 
propriate training  and  manpower  pro- 
grams as  well  as  directly  to  job  open- 
ings; requiring  the  establishment  of  ap- 
propriate administrative  controls  to  in- 
sure that  each  eligible  veteran  who  re- 
quests assistance  is  promptly  placed  in 
a  satisfactory  job  or  job  training  oppor- 
tunity: providing  for  closer  cooperation 
and  coordination  between  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  VA;  and  requiring  a 
line  item  in  Jie  budget  for  operation  of 
the  Veterans  Employment  Service  and 
an  allocation  of  Department  of  Labor 
appropriations  in  that  amount. 

The  committee  substitute  also  man- 
dates an  afOrmative  action  plan  for  the 
employment  of  certain  service-connected 


disabled  and  Vietnam  era  veterans  by 
Federal  department  and  agencies  and 
establishes  an  employment  preference 
under  Federal  contracts  for  such  vet- 
erans. 

This  provision  is  a  logical  extension  of 
the  President's  Executive  Order  No. 
11598  issued  on  June  16,  1971,  which  es- 
tablished the  national  policy  that  Fed- 
eral agencies,  prime  contractors,  and  first 
tier  subcontractors  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  Federal  contracts  shall  list 
all  job  openings — with  few  exceptions— 
with  the  Public  Employment  Service. 

Under  the  policy  as  developed,  quali- 
fied veterans  would  then  be  referred  first 
to  fill  such  openings.  Unfortunately,  the 
experience  under  this  Executive  order 
since  its  issuance  has  not  been  encourag- 
ing. The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates that  2.9  million  jobs  in  private 
industry  resulted  from  government  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services  in  1971.  The 
President  in  a  letter  dated  May  5,  1972, 
to  James  D.  Hodgson,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
said  that — 

Based  on  Executive  Order  11598  there 
should  be  a  sizeable  increase  In  the  number 
of  Jobs  listed  with  the  local  public  employ- 
ment offices  and  available  to  returning  vet- 
erans. 

Yet,  the  most  current  ESARS  data  in- 
dicates that  the  total  number  of  nonagri- 
cultural  jobs  listed  by  all  employers  with 
the  employment  service  in  fiscal  year 
1972  have  increased  by  only  283,000  or 
6.6  percent  over  the  previous  year.  This 
provision,  then,  is  intended  to  achieve 
more  effectively  the  intent  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ADJUSTMENTS  IN   01  SILL 
PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  adjust- 
ments in  existing  educational  assistance 
programs,  this  legislation  includes  three 
provisions  which  would  solve  problems 
that  have  been  particularly  troublesome 
in  California. 

MEASVRCMENT  OF  ADULT  EVENING   SECONDABT 
SCHOOL  COURSES 

At  present,  full-time  educational  as- 
sistance payments  are  authorized  for  vet- 
erans attending  full-time  secondary 
school  during  the  day  but  not  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  result  is  that  veterans  who,  for 
example,  work  day  shifts  and  attend 
adult  evening  secondary  schools  are  dis- 
criminated against.  The  committee  sub- 
stitute would  remove  the  arbitrary  pro- 
hibition against  paying  night  students, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  courses  they 
take,  in  excess  of  the  half-time  rate  for 
such  study. 

MEASUBEMENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  DE- 
VIATING raOM  THE  CARNEGIE  UNIT  MEASURE- 
MENT 

In  1970.  in  Public  Law  91-219,  we  en- 
acted a  new  definition  for  measuring 
high  school  courses — the  so-called  Car- 
negie unit,  of  which  16  are  generally  con- 
sidered, and  so  section  1684(a)  (3)  of  title 
38  provides,  to  constitute  completion  of 
an  approved  secondary  education  pro- 
gram. However,  in  California,  in  Los  An- 
geles County,  for  example,  I  am  informed, 
this  method  of  measurement  means  that 
even  though  a  veteran  completing  high 
school  in  4  years  and  getting  his  degree, 
might  not  qualify  for  a  full-time  allow- 
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ance  in  any  one  of  his  years  of  study. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  provision  I  pro- 
posed to  remedy  this  has  been  added  as 
an  amendment  in  the  new  measurement 
section— 1788(a)  (3)  (B)— included  in  the 
committee  substitute. 

DEFINrrlON    OP    "child"    expanded    TO    INCLUDE 
ADOPTIVE  CHILD  IN  CUSTODY  BEFORE  ADOPTION 

Also  raising  a  problem  in  California 
as  well  as  Minnesota  and  other  States 
has  been  a  number  of  veterans  with 
adopted  children  who  have  sougnt  to 
have  these  children  recognized  by  the 
VA  for  the  purpose  of  increased  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances.  The  pro- 
cedure for  adoption  in  California  is  fre- 
quently effected  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses through  an  administrative  agree- 
ment between  the  agency  involved  and 
the  adopting  parents.  This  procedure 
conforms  with  the  California  adminis- 
trative code  which  considers  the  child 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  parents 
following  such  an  adoption  agreement 
prior  to  an  adoption  decree. 

In  cases  of  adoption,  the  VA  generally 
makes  a  determination  of  what  consti- 
tutes final  legal  adoption  according  to 
the  governing  law  of  the  State  involved. 
Unfortunately,  in  California  adoption  of 
a  child  is  not  now  considered  "legal" 
for  VA  purposes  until  a  court  grants  an 
interlocutory  decree,  which  is  not  the 
procedure  generally  followed  in  Califor- 
nia, or  a  final  decree.  Thus,  in  Califor- 
nia, following  the  initial  administrative 
agreement,  the  parents  assumed  full  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  the  child,  but 
the  VA  does  not  recognize  the  child  as 
"adopted"  for  the  purposes  of  VA  bene- 
fits during  this  period  of  time.  Therefore, 
the  S.  2161  committee  substitute  liberal- 
izes the  existing  definition  to  make  par- 
ents in  such  cases,  when  proceeding  in 
accordance  with  State  adoption  law,  eli- 
gible to  receive  additional  educational 
assistance  allowances  and  other  title  38 
benefits,  based  upon  dependency,  begin- 
ning when  they  assimie  responsibility  for 
the  child. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  can  think  of 
no  better  way  to  cite  a  case  in  support  of 
the  various  programs  provided  for  in  this 
multifaceted  S.  2161  committee  substitute 
than  to  reference  an  administration  doc- 
ument. On  June  23.  1972.  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Cosand,  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Higher  Education,  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  sent  a  letter  to  all  university, 
college,  and  junior  college  presidents  in 
the  United  States  calling  upon  them  to 
makt  a  major  effort  to  improve  the  GI 
bill  participation  in  their  colleges  and 
universities,  particularly  the  enrollment 
of  educationally  disadvantaged  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Cosand's  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  23,  1972. 

Dear  President;  As  a  result  of  the  winding 
down  Of  the  Vietnam  war,  an  increasing  num- 


ber of  servicemen  are  being  returned  to  civil- 
ian life  In  need  of  Jobs  and  education.  Serv- 
icemen are  being  released  at  the  rate  of  80,000 
persons  a  month  and  as  veterans  a  significant 
number  of  these  men  are  finding  that  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  unavailable.  In 
addition  to  unemployment  rates  which  have 
exceeded  10  percent  for  Vietnam  era  veterans, 
we  find  that  less  than  half  of  the  Vietnam 
era  veterans  are  taking  advantage  of  edu- 
cational benefits.  Only  13  percent  of  those 
veterans  with  only  high  school  completion  to 
their  credit  are  gomg  on  to  college. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  encourage 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  postsecond- 
ary  institutions  to  make  every  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  accommodate  the  large  numbers  of 
veterans  who  will  be  In  need  of  education  or 
Job  training  to  enable  them  to  begin  or  to 
continue  useful  careers.  Many  schools  and 
colleges  have  set  aside  admission  require- 
ments In  accepting  veterans  as  well  as  estab- 
lishing special  services  and  remedial  pro- 
grams to  enable  them  to  participate  In  pro- 
grams either  In  degree  or  non-degree  status. 
The  Office  of  Education  is  cooperating  with 
other  Federal  agencies  in  an  effort  to  reach 
as  many  servicemen  as  possible  in  encourag- 
ing them  to  accept  education  as  an  option 
for  preparation  for  p  career.  In  addition,  we 
are  working  actively  with  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Junior  Colleges  to  improve  the 
outreach  capability  of  these  schools  to  ac- 
commodate returning  servicemen.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  a  significant  counseling  activity 
must  be  made  available  to  enable  veterans 
to  determine  the  education  program  which 
Is  most  suited  to  their  needs.  I  wish  to  ask 
each  of  you  to  take  an  Institutional  respon- 
sibility for  extending  this  counseling  serv- 
ice in  your  community. 

One  example  of  an  effective  way  to  reach 
veterans  is  through  the  use  of  work-study 
slots  of  employing  Vietnam  era  veterans  as 
counselors  with  the  special  responsibility 
of  recruiting  additional  veterans  for  the 
school  or  college.  Evidently  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans respond  more  readily  to  other  veterans 
performing  as  recruiters  or  counselors.  Other 
recruiting  techniques  Include  the  use  of  lists 
of  recently  discharged  servicemen  which  are 
available  locally  from  veterans  organizations. 
A  number  of  schools  and  colleges  have 
found  ways  to  open  their  doors  to  veterans 
and  to  provide  special  programs  of  academic 
preparation  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of 
marginally  qualified  veterans  to  an  educa- 
tion or  training  program.  I  urge  you  to  ac- 
cept this  kind  of  accommodation  as  a  kind 
of  special  responsibility  to  the  serviceman/ 
veteran. 

One  measure  that  is  being  adopted  by  the 
Office  of  Education  during  the  current  year 
as  a  result  of  special  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  Is  to  establish  specially  designed 
Upward  Bound  projects  which  will  serve 
Vietnam  era  veterans  as  a  special  client 
group.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  model  effort 
will  enable  many  Institutions  to  find  ways  to 
reach  and  serve  the  Vietnam  era  veteran. 
Congress  has  also  relaxed  the  eligibility  of 
veterans  for  the  National  Defense  Student 
loans  as  well  as  discount  their  veterans  edu- 
cational benefits  in  determining  the  newly 
authorized  basic  opportunity  grants.  The 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  also  author- 
ize grants  to  institutions  which  enroll  large 
numbers  of  veterans  to  encourage  these  in- 
stitutions to  increase  the  numbers  of  vet- 
erans enrolled. 

Now  pending  before  the  Congress  are 
amendments  to  the  G.I.  bill  which  will  In- 
crease substantially  the  monthly  amounts 
paid  to  veterans  who  are  pursuing  educa- 
tional programs. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  enlist  your 
cooperation  In  what  must  be  a  national  ef- 
fort to  reach  and  serve  the  significant  num- 
ber  of   young   men   and   women   who   have 


served  their  country  well  and  who  are  deserv- 
ing of  our  best  efforts  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion which  Is  suited  to  their  special  needs. 
I  ask  for  your  cooperation  and  I  encourage 
your  response  In  such  ways  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  this  Office  for 
additional  information  or  service,  and  we  will 
welcome  your  suggestions  for  ways  to  Initiate 
educational  opportunities  for  all  Vietnam 
era  veterans. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  P.  Cosand, 
Deputy  Commissioner  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Finally.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  John  Kirby,  Assistant 
General  Counsel,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  Mr.  Robert  Dysland  of  the  VA 
General  Counsel's  Office,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Hugh  Evans  of  our  legislative  counsel's 
office,  for  their  outstanding  technical  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
mittee bill.  In  addition.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  Mr.  Guy  McMichael. 
for  his  informed  and  sympathetic  advice 
and  assistance  regarding  the  preparation 
of  the  committee  substitute  proposed  by 
Senator  Hartke  and  myselJf.  Mr.  Mc- 
Michaels  cooperation  with  me  and  my 
staff  counsel.  Jon  Steinberg,  was  indis- 
pensable to  moving  this  bill  and  in  every 
way  facilitating  our  contribution  to  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  support  by  the  Senate  for  this  i  b- 
solutely  vital  measure  to  make  this  GI  bill 
a  truly  fitting  vehicle  to  assist  our  re- 
turning veterans  in  readjusting  to  and 
assuming  a  productive  role  in  our  society. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  who  has  had  a  long  and 
veiT  distinguished  record  in  this  field. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  compliment  my  distinguished 
chairman  for  the  leadership  he  has  dem- 
onstrated in  bringing  forth  this  bill.  It 
is  a  thoroughly  bipartisan  bill,  cospon- 
sored  by  every  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  regardless  of  po- 
litical party.  It  was  xmanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Veteran.*' 
Affairs.  It  will  bring  many  long-needed 
changes  in  trying  to  provide  adequate 
educational  opportunity  for  those  who 
have  served  their  country  in  the  uniform 
of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  the  bill, 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  do  so  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  pay 
special  tribute  not  only  to  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  but  also  to  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  as  well.  Ours 
has  been  a  thoroughly  bipartisan  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  5  minutes 
on  the  bill. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke  > .  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  for  his  comprehen- 
sion of  the  needs  of  the  veterans  along 
the  lines  on  which  this  legislation  was 
based.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  as  a  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  join 
with  him  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 
And.  as  has  been  brought  out,  every 
member  of  the  committee.  Democrat  and 
Republican,  have  joined  in  cosponsoring 
the  measure. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing one  of  the  more  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  come  before  Congress  this 
year — S.  1261.  This  bill  will  increase  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  subsistances, 
the  educational  assistance  allowances, 
and  the  special  training  allowances 
which  are  paid  to  eligible  veterans  under 
the  GI  bill. 

The  concept  of  the  present  GI  bill  was 
formulated  following  World  War  n  when 
the  United  States  enacted  the  original 
GI  bill  which  enabled  millions  of  former 
servicemen  to  receive  educational  as- 
sistance upon  their  release  from  service. 
These  men,  who  otherwise  would  never 
have  received  more  than  a  high  school 
educaticai.  found  it  possible  to  attend 
schools  of  higher  learning.  Thus,  they 
were  able  to  prepare  themselves  for  tran- 
sition from  military  service  to  civilian 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  has  proven 
to  be  so  successful  that  it  has  been  con- 
tinued since  its  inception.  This  success 
is  found  not  only  in  the  benefits  which 
these  men  have  received,  but  also  in  in- 
creased economic  benefits  to  our  nation 
as  a  whole. 

The  Vietnam  GI  bill  which  was  passed 
in  1966,  was  designed  to  permit  the  dis- 
advantaged, who  usually  suffer  the  most 
in  war  time,  to  achieve  upward  social 
mobility  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
Vietnam  era  veterans  are  encounter- 
ing a  situation  very  different  from  the 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war  vet- 
eran. These  men  are  returning  to  society 
In  such  large  numbers  that  they  are  find- 
ing Jobs  scarce.  Further,  they  are  educa- 
tionally unprepared  to  compete  favor- 
ably in  the  job  market. 

The  cost  of  living  has  jumped  a  great 
deal  since  the  last  GI  bill  increase.  The 
Vietnam  era  veteran  is  unable  to  achieve 
an  adequate  education  under  a  system 
which  has  not  compensated  for  neither 
the  cost-of-living  increase  nor  the  soar- 
ing cost  of  education.  We  who  provided 
so  well  for  the  World  War  n  veteran 
cannot,  in  good  conscience,  do  less  for 
our  present  veterans. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
its  staff  have  worked  long  and  hard  to 
provide  a  bill  which  meets  the  needs  of 
these  veterans  and  is  also  realistic. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  inequities 
which  these  veterans  face  will  be  cor- 
rected by  the  adjustments  contained  in 
S.  2161.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  pleased  to 
coauthor  this  bill  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  respond  to  the  plight  of  the  Vietnam 
era  veteran  by  passing  this  essential 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.   President,    I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Mr.     President, 

would  the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,   I 

am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 

Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1389. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  26,  line  8,  strike  out  "section  1684 
lu  Its"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sections 
1684  and  1685  in  their". 

On  page  26,  line  17,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  26,  between  lines  17  and  18,  insert 
the  rollowlng: 

"S  1685.  Tuitloi  assistance  allowances  tor  In- 
stltutionai  training 
"(a)  In  the  case  of  a'n  eligible  veteran  not 
on  active  duty  who  Is  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  at  an  approved  educational  in- 
stitution on  a  half-time  or  more  basis,  the 
Administrattw  shall  pay  direcUy  to  the  edu- 
cational institution  on  behalf  of  such  eligible 
vetemn  the  customary  cost  of  txiltion,  and 
such  laboratory,  library,  health,  infirmary,  or 
other  similar  fees  as  are  customarily  charged, 
and  shall  pay  for  books,  supplies,  equipment, 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  excluding 
board,  lodging,  other  living  expenses,  and 
travel,  which  similarly  circumstanced  non- 
veterans  enrolled  In  the  same  courses  are 
required  to  pay. 

"(b)  In  no  event  shall  the  payment  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ex- 
ceed $1,000  for  an  ordinary  school  ye«kr.  If 
the  educational  Institution  has  no  customary 
cost  of  tuition,  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of 
payment  for  tuition,  fees,  or  other  charges 
for  such  course  or  coursea  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  In  the  event  a  veteran  falls  to  com- 
plete his  program  of  education  after  a  tui- 
tion assistance  allowance  has  been  paid  to 
the  educational  institution  on  his  behalf, 
the  Administrator  shall,  pursuant  to  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescrit>e,  require  a 
pro  rata  refund  of  the  tuition  assistance  al- 
lowance based  tipon  the  uncompleted  p>ortion 
erf  the  school  year  for  which  the  allowance 
was  paid. 

"(d)  Any  veteran  who  elects  to  receive  a 
loan  under  subchapter  VII  of  this  chapter 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  the  tuition  assistance 
allowance  provided  under  this  section." 

On  page  48.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out 
"1683,  and  1685"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•and  1683". 

On  page  50.  line  8,  immediately  below 
"1684.  Apprenticeship  or  other  on-jcib  trmin- 
ing:  correspondence  courses."  Insert  the 
following: 

"1685.  Tuition  assistance  allowances  for 
institutional  training.". 


On  page  58,  after  line  23,  add  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(f)  Any  veteran  who  elects  to  receive  a 
loan  under  this  subchapter  shaU  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  tuition  assistance  allowance  pro- 
vided under  section  1685  of  this  title." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
year  ago  I  introduced  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Act  of  1971  to  provide  up  to 
$1,000  a  year  to  eligible  veterans  for  tui- 
tion, fees,  books,  and  supplies  as  well  as 
allot  them  a  $175  per  month  subsistence 
allowance. 

In  March  I  testified  before  the  Senate 
Veterai^s'  Affairs  Committee  in  support 
of  my  bill  and  have  since  that  time  in- 
serted into  the  Record  statements  and 
articles  related  to  the  urgent  need  to  im- 
prove educational  benefits  for  our  veter- 
ans. These  have  included  the  testimony 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  the  American  Association  of  In- 
dependent Colleges,  an  article  by  col- 
umnist David  Lawrence,  and  an  article 
from  Time  magazine  in  reference  to  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Collegiate  Veterans  advocating  a  $1,000 
direct  tuition  payment. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Senate  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  has  reported 
a  veterans  educational  bill  and  with  the 
43  percent  increase  in  the  monthly  al- 
lowance from  the  current  $175  per  month 
to  a  figure  of  $250  per  month.  I  am  also 
pleased  with  the  provision  in  the  bill 
providing  up  to  $1,575  per  academic  year 
for  veterans  to  finance  their  education. 
However,  I  am  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  fact  that  the  committee  bill  omits 
entirely  the  concept  of  a  direct  tuition 
payment  directly  to  the  educational  in- 
situUon  for  tuition,  books,  and  supplies. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  loan  provision  wUl 
give  our  veterans,  especially  those  who 
go  to  less  expensive  public  and  State 
schools,  the  financial  help  they  need  to 
pursue  their  education. 

Much  of  the  concern  over  the  direct 
tuition  program  was  based  on  the  abuses 
of  the  original  World  War  n  program. 
My  first  amendment,  which  is  similar  to 
the  provision  in  my  original  bill,  S.  2163, 
for  which  there  were  20  cosponsors, 
would  insert  the  $1,000  tuition  figure  into 
this  bill  thereby  allowing  the  veteran  to 
have  the  tuition  payment  sent  to  his 
school  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
A  veteran  who  chose  to  apply  for  the 
loan  provision  in  the  bill  would  not  be 
eligible  for  the  direct  tuition  payment. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  said  that  all  veterans 
would  select  the  direct  tuition  payment 
rather  than  the  loan — perhaps  so.  If  this 
is  the  case,  then  we  should  discuss  eli- 
minating the  loan  next  year  and 
strengthening  the  direct  tuition  grant 
program. 

I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  give  the 
tuition  payment  as  the  only  alternative 
to  the  veteran.  First,  because  of  much 
discussion  and  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  House  would  accept  the  tuition 
payment.  Second,  our  veterans  should 
have  such  an  option.  They  have  given 
their  time,  energy,  and  often  parts  of 
their  bodies  and  minds  to  the  war  effort 
in  Vietnam.  We  should  at  least  give  them 
something  in  retiux»  which  they  do  not 
have  to  repay.  Therefore,  I  offer  this 
amendment  to  give  our  veterans  a  great- 
er chance  in  life  to  obtain  the  benefits 
which  they  so  deserve. 
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Veterans  need  at  least  a  $1,000  direct 
tuition  payment.  The  increased  cost  of 
education  shows  that  current  tuition 
costs  are  rising  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 
In  my  state  of  Maryland  alone,  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  cost  for  tuition, 
fees,  and  books  for  the  upcoming  school 
year  alone  is  $3,000.  Three  thousand  dol- 
lars for  an  education  in  1  academic 
year.  In  4  years  this  will  amount  to  over 
$12  000.  At  the  University  of  Maryland,  a 
public  school,  costs  will  be  nearly  $800 
this  year  and  for  4  years  it  will  be  over 
S2.400. 1  realize  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 


Committee  bill  provides  for  a  43  per- 
cent increase  in  the  monthly  allotment. 
However,  living  costs  are  also  rising. 

Statistics  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation indicate  that  by  1975.  costs  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  in  private  imiversities  in 
the  Nation  will  average  $2,265  and  $518 
at  public  universities — and  this  is  just  an 
average.  I  have  already  indicated  that 
figures  for  a  public  and  private  school  in 
Maryland  alreadj-  exceed  these  figures 
this  year.  Therefore,  the  need  for  a  di- 
rect tuition  allowance  to  schools  for  vet- 
erans is  clearly  needed  at  this  time.  Any 


further  delay  just  further  pushes  our 
veterans  into  a  financial  quagmire.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  offer  my  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  that  certain  supporting 
tabulations  and  statistics  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  regarding  tuition 
costs  and  fees  in  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  materiel 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


TABLE  43      ESTIMATiD  AVERAGE  CHARGES  (1970  71  DOLLARS)  PER  FULL  TIME  UNDERGRADUATE  RESIOEHT  DEGRtE-CREOIT  STUDENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION,  BY  INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE  AND  CONTROL:  UNITED  STATES,  1960-61  TO  1980  81 


iCharges  are  lor  the  academic  yeaf  and  in  constant  1970-71  dollars;  US.  Office  of  Education  figures) 


Total  tuition,  board,  and  room 


Tuition  and  required  fees 


Year  and  control 
(1) 


AH 
(2) 


Univer- 
sity 

(3) 


Other 
4-year 

(4) 


2-year 
(5) 


All 
<6) 


Univer- 
sity 

(7) 


Other 
4-year 

(8) 


Public    -  J1J34 

Nonpublic -    -  '■'•'' 

1961  62:= 

Public      -.-  .  11« 

Nonpublic  2.200 

1962  63:: 

Public  1.1" 
Nonpublic     _                                .  2. 2b0 
19«3  64:  ■ 

Public -^  1.192 

Nonpublic- i.iiO 

1964  65:  ;  ,  ,„, 
Public  1.207 
Nonpublic  2.424 

1965  66:. 

Public  1.223 

Nonpublic  ?  ^93 

Public  1.2^ 

Nonpublic.   2. btl 

19«'-68:' 

Public. 1.240 

Nonpublic - 2,  573 

1968  69: 

Public    ..    .- 1.244 

Nonpublic 2.585 

19«9  '0: 

Public    1.258 

Nonpublic -  2.648 

19™  '1. 

Public 1.273 

Nonpublic 2.712 

PROJECTED* 

Public  1  290 

Nonpublic...  2.779 

1972  73: 

Public - 1.309 

Nonpublic - i- 2.846 

1973-74: 

Public -.  1.326 

Nu.ipublic  .  .2.913 

1974-75: 

Public  ..  1.344 

Nonpublic  2,981 

1975-76: 

PuWic  ...       1.361 

Nonpublic    .  3,047 

1976  77: 

Public    1.379 

Nonpublic 3.111 

1977  78: 

Puijhc    .  .    , 1.396 

Nonpublic 3, 181 

1978  79: 

Public 1.414 

Nonpublic     3,248 

1979  80; 

Public         ..  1.431 

Nonpublic     - 3,316 

1980  81: 

Public       1,450 

Nonpublic 3,382 


$1,227 
2.410 

1,251 

2,486 

1  287 

2,640 

1,320 
2,709 

1.336 
2.798 

1,375 
2,882 

1,412 
2.963 

1,400 
2,970 

1,387 
2,977 

1.411 
3,053 

1,435 
3,129 


$1,020 
2,006 

1,040 

2.074 

1,063 

2,099 

1  090 
2.187 

1,102 
2,300 

1,123 

2  361 

1,142 
2,421 

1,164 

2,456 

1  184 
2,491 

1.204 
2,559 

1.224 
2.625 


1.460 
3,207 

1,484 
3,285 

1,509 
3.363 

1.534 
3,441 

1,558 
3,519 

1.583 

3,597 

1.607 
3,674 

1.632 

3,752 

1.657 
3,830 

1,681 
3,908 


1,248 
2,697 

1,273 
2,768 

1.297 
2,840 

1,321 
2,911 

1,346 
2,933 

1.370 

3.054 


394 
126 


1,419 
3,198 

1,443 
3,269 

1,468 
3,341 


$769 
1,500 

791 

1,582 

803 
1  659 

sn 

1,690 

811 
1  849 

834 

1  938 

E57 
2.026 

922 

2  058 

984 
2.089 

1.006 
2,171 

1.038 
2.251 


1,050 
2,334 

1,071 
2.414 

1.094 
2,496 

1,116 
2.576 

1.138 
2,658 

1.161 

2.740 

1.183 
2,821 

1  206 

2.902 

1.228 
2.983 

1.249 
3,065 


$281 
1.143 

288 
1.197 

290 
1.232 

301 

1.302 

309 
1.383 

321 
1.435 

332 
1.487 

330 
1.514 

329 

1.540 

336 
1,594 

344 

1,649 


351 
1.703 

359 
1,758 

366 
1,812 

374 
1,867 

381 
1,921 

389 
1,975 

396 

2,030 

404 

2  084 

411 
2,139 

419 
2,193 


$336 
1,336 

350 
1,399 

350 

1,500 

362 
1,565 

379 
1,648 

407 
1,703 

434 
1,757 

427 
1,791 

420 
1,824 

434 
1,887 

448 

1,950 


462 
2.013 

476 
2.076 

490 
2,139 

504 
2.202 

518 
2,265 

532 

2,328 

S46 

2,390 

560 
2,453 

574 
2,516 

588 
2,579 


$228 

1  048 

240 
1.107 

259 
1.134 

277 
1.208 

285 
1,300 

299 
1.351 

312 
1.402 

313 

1.445 

313 
1,487 

325 
1,546 

337 
1,605 


349 
1,664 

361 
1.723 

373 
1.782 

385 
1.841 

397 
1.900 

409 
1.959 

421 
2,018 

433 

2,077 

445 
2,136 

457 
2,195 


2-year 
<9) 


ao8 

654 

116 

709 

127 
783 

125 

826 

126 
892 

136 
956 

146 

1,019 

168 
1,042 

189 
1,065 

197 
1.120 

206 
1.174 


214 
1,229 

222 
1,283 

231 
1.338 

239 
1,392 

247 
1,447 

256 
1.501 

264 
1,556 

273 
1.610 

281 
1,665 

289 

1,720 


All 
(10) 


Board  (7-day  basis) 


Other 
4-year 


Dormitory  rooms 


Univer- 
sity 


(11)         (12) 


2-year 
(13) 


AU 
(14) 


Univer- 
sity 


Other 
4-year        2-year 

(17) 


(15)         (16) 


55f2 
627 

559 

623 

568 

620 

560 

627 

554 
620 

552 
6IS 

551 
610 

545 
602 

540 
595 

537 
591 

534 

588 


534 
588 

534 
588 

534 
588 

534 
588 

534 
588 

534 
588 

534 

588 

534 
588 

534 

588 

534 

588 


5573 
662 

572 
66U 

595 
662 

602 
664 

587 
654 

589 
658 

591 
661 

579 
649 

567 
637 

566 
635 

566 
633 


566 
633 

566 
633 

566 
633 

566 
633 

566 
633 

566 
633 

566 
633 

566 
633 

566 
633 

566 
633 


$544 

617 

540 
ol3 

526 
603 

514 

611 

511 

609 

507 
600 

503 
591 

510 
585 

517 
579 

513 

575 

508 

570 


508 
570 

508 
570 

508 
570 

508 
570 

508 

570 

508 

570 

508 

570 

508 

570 

508 

570 

508 
570 


J  470 
558 

470 

564 

471 
557 

465 

550 

459 
590 

456 
589 

454 
5S8 

470 
589 

485 
589 

485 
595 

484 

600 


484 
606 

484 
611 

484 
617 

484 
622 

484 
628 

484 

634 

484 

639 

4M 

645 

484 
650 

484 

65« 


$291 

3t7 

301 
380 

319 
398 

331 

407 

344 
421 

350 
443 

355 
464 

365 

457 

375 
450 

385 

463 

395 

475 


405 
488 

416 
500 

426 
513 

436 
526 

446 
538 

456 

551 

466 

563 

476 
576 

488 

589 

497 
601 


$318 
412 

329 

427 

342 
478 

356 
480 

370 
496 

379 
521 

337 
545 

394 
530 

400 
516 

411 

531 

421 
546 


43? 
561 


442 
576 

453 
591 

464 

606 

474 
621 

485 
636 

495 
651 

506 
666 

517 
681 

527 
696 


$248 

341 

260 

354 

286 
362 

299 

373 

306 
391 

317 
410 

327 
428 

34] 

426 

354 
425 

366 

438 

379 

450 


391 
463 

404 
475 

416 
488 

428 
500 

441 
513 

453 
525 

465 

538 

478 
551 

490 
563 

503 
576 


$191 
288 

205 
3P9 

2(5 
319 

281 

314 

226 

367 

242 

393 

257 
419 

284 

427 

310 
433 

324 
456 

338 

4/7 


352 
459 

365 
520 

379 
541 

Si's 
562 

407 
583 

421 

605 

435 

626 

4J9 
647 

463 
668 

476 
689 


>  Esi<mated, 
Represents  charges  weighted  by  numbers  of  full-lime  degree-credit  students,  1961-62  through 
1964  65;  *»eiglited  by  full-time  resident  students  for  1966^67;  and  by  full-time  undergraduate 
degree-credit  students  for  1968-69.  These  charges,  sho»»n  in  table  44  in  current  dollarj.  were 
converted  to  1970  71  constant  dollars  by  application  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  See  constant 
dollar  index,  appendix  B,  table  6, 
Interpolated. 

■  The  projection  of  basic  student  charges  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  'barges  wiM 
continue  to  increase  through  1980-81  as  they  did  during  the  base  years  of  1961-62  through  1964-65, 
l'-S6  67,  and  1968  69  in  constant  dollars.  Decreases  in  charges  for  board  during  the  base  period 


are  not  projected  and  are  frozen  at  the  1970  71  level.  The  base  year  data  for  board  charges,  m 
current  unadjusted  dollars,  did  no«  increase  lor  all  types  of  inslitulions.  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately contro  led.  but  not  enough  to  offset  the  application  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  foi  l.ie 
computation  of  constant  1970  71  dollais  For  further  methodological  details,  see  append..  ^ 
table  5. 

t«ole:  Data  are  for  50  States  anJ  the  District  of  Columbia  for  all  years. 

Sources;  U.S.  Department  of  He.lft.EducatiM  and  Welfare.  Offi«ol  Education  P^W'cahcnv 
(1)  "Higher  Education  on  BasicStudent  Charges,"  196H2  through  964  65, 1966  67^nd  1958-6i. 
and  (2)  "Opening  (fall)  Enrollment  in  Higher  Education,"  1961  through  1964,  1966.  and  \m. 
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TABLE  M.-ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  CHARGES  (CURRENT  DOLLARS)  PER  FULL-TIME  UNDERGRADUATE  RESIDENT  DEGREE-CREDIT  STUDENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION,  BY 

INSTITUTIONAL  TYPE  AND  CONTROL:  UNITED  STATES,  1960-61  TO  1972-73 

ICharf  es  are  tor  the  academic  year  and  in  current  unadjusted  dollars] 


Total  tuition,  iMiard,  and  room 


Tuition  and  required  fees 


Board  (7-day  basis) 


Dormitory  rooms 


Year  and  control 
(1) 


All 
(2) 


Univer- 
sity 

(3) 


Other 
4-year 

(<> 


2-year 
(5) 


All 
(6) 


Univer- 
sity 

(7) 


Other 
4-year 

(8) 


2-year 
(9) 


All 
(10) 


Univer- 
sity 

(11) 


Other 
4-year 


2-year 
(12)         (13) 


All 
(14) 


Univer- 
sity 

(15) 


Other 
4-year 


2-year) 
(16)  (17 


'^^Vubl'c                                             1850         J919         J765  J576          J211          $252          J17I            Wl          $421          J429          J408         J352          $218          $238          $186           $U3 

Nonpublie.l.; 1,602        1,806        1,503  1,124           857        1,001            785           490           470           496           462           418           275           309           256            216 

"^'puihc                                               869           947           788  599           218           265           182             88           423           433           409           356           228           249           197             155 

tionpubUcV".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      1,666        1,882        1.570  1,198           906        1,059           838           537           472           500           464           427           288           323           268            234 

""ptiblic                                               901            986           814  615           222           268           192             97           435           456           403           361            244           262           219            157 

Nonpublic;::.".'!""";;."."      1.724        2.022        l,608  1,271            944        1,149           869           600           475           507           462           427           305           366           277            244 

"*^Public                                               926        I  026           846  630           234           281            215             97           435           468           399           361            257           277           232            172 

Nonpublic:::::;::;;;::;;;::  1.815    2,105    1,700  1,313    1,012    1,216     935     642     487     sie     475     427     316     373     290      244 

'^ptbiic                  950   1  061     867  638     243     298     224     99     436     462     402     361     271     291     241     178 

Nonpublic::::;;:;;:;::;;:::  1,907    2,202    i,8io  1,455    i,088    1,297    1,023     702     488     sis     479     464     331     390     308      289 

'*^P^blic                   983   1  106     903  671     258     327     240     109     444     474     408     367     281     305     255     195 

Nonpublic:;;:::::;::::;::::  2,004    2,317    i.898  1.559    1.154    1,369    1.086      769     494      529     482     474     356     419     330      316 

'**P*ubhc                  1026   1.171     947  710     275     360     259     121     457     490     417     376     294     321     271     213 

Nonpublic::::::::::::::::::  2,124    2:456    2,007  1,679    1,233    1.456    1.162     845     506     54?   ■  490     487     ass     452     355      347 

'*'pfhi,'c                  1  063   1. 199     997  790     283     366     268     144     467     496     437     403     313     337     292     243 

NonpubVic;:;;;::::;:;::::::  2.204    2:544    2.104  i,763    1.297    1.534    1.238     893     516     sse     soi      504     391     454     365      366 

""puliic                  1  117    1  245   1.063  883     295     377     281     170     485     509     464     435     337     359     318     278 

Nonpubr«::::::::::::::::::  2.321    2:673    2:237  i.876    i,383    i.638    1,335     956     534     572     520     529     405     463     382      391 

**%u*blic                                            1197        1342        1.145  956           320           413           309           187           511            538           488           461            366           391            348            308 

Nonpubhi:::::::.::::::::::  ksis    2.903    2:434  2.065    1.516    1.794    1,470    i.oes     562     604     547     566     44o     sos     41?      434 

"'"p!iW,'f                  1  273   1  435   1  224  1.028     344     448     337     206     534     566     508     484     395     421     379     338 

Nonpublic:::::::::::::::.::   2.712    3.129    2,62s  2,251    1,649    i.sso    i.m    \.m     588     533      570     600     475      540     450      477 

PROJECTED 

""p"hi,'.                                            1  349        1  527        1  305  1.098           367           483           365           224           558           592           531            506           424           452           409            368 

NonpubYie::::::::::::::::::  i^    3,354    2.820  2.441    i,78i    2.105    1.740    1.285     615     662     59$     634     510     587     484      522 

""o'li'                   I  428   1  621    1  390  1  168     392     520     394     242     582     618     555     528     454     483     441     398 

Nwpublic:::::::":::::::::  Iw    Im    im  il^    1.919    2,266    i.sii    1.401     642     69i      622     667     546     629     519      568 

.  Data  lor  1960  61    1965-66   1967  68  and  lor  1%9  7C  through  1972  73  estimateri  by  applying        Source:  U.S.  Department  of  H"''h.  Education,  and  Welfare   Office  of  "ucatjon  Publications 

!^-H95ir.i?eK^'aV^^-.tVf^r5^'-'-^'''''"-"^  <3'.V(^;^.^^u^»ar,)rornr:»^dJc?.!on^.^^ 

Note   Data  aie  tor  5C  Stales  and  the  District  of  Cclunbia  loi  all  years. 

Mr  MATHIAS  Mr  President,  I  salute  realistic  way  to  get  an  education.  It  was     at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and  I  think 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  a  way  to  get  an  education  on  ones  own     the  veterans  deserve  it. 

and    the    distinguished    Senator    from  without  a  further  drain  on  the  family  or        I  would  hke  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 

South  Carolina  who  have  both  provided  other  resources.  It  was  a  way  to  readjust     committee  just  a  few  questions  because 

trreat  leadership  in  the  area  of  making  and  catch  up  from  the  time  that  had     they  might  highlight  some  of  the  dif- 

some  realistic  adjustment  to  veterans'  been  spent  in  the  military  service.  Mil-     ferences  between  the  program  and  the 

benefits  one  which  is  very  long  overdue,  lions  of  American  veterans  took  advan-     bill,  which  is  vastly  different  than  the 

Bv  Diire  coincidence  I  had  spent  part  tage  of  it.  It  was  one  of  the  best  invest-     existing  program.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 

of  todav  wUh  two  yo^g  men  w^^^^  nients  the  American  people  ever  made.         man  would  explain  to  the  Senate  the  loan 

Na^Jeterans  of  thHIri^  Vietnam.  One  of  the  features  of  that  was  the    Provisions  °^^  ^^e  bill  because  while  ^ 

They  have  been  fighting  that  tough,  bit-  direct  payment  of  tuition,  and  that  is     be  leve  they  have  ^  potent  ml  of  help  to 

ter    uncertain,  riverine  war  which  has  what  is  provided  for  in  amendment  No.     veterans  gomg  to  college   it  is  gouig  to 

gone  on  throughout  the  Mekong  Delta.  1389.  It  is  a  direct  payment,  as  was  pro-     be  tough  ^ "^  ^'"f  ^ J.^^f  "^'^^^^f  ^^,f 

Wy  are  now  back  in  this  country  safe  vided  in  the  World  War  n  GI  bill  of     *'"''^^"';^^'=y,^"Vtn^Pt  Zn.   and  the 

and  in  good  spirits  and  in  sound  body,  rights.                                                               f"^  ^"^^'f^^^HTrf^m  JndinK  in  exoen- 

^at  is  the  big  thing.  However,  they  are  I  know  there  have  been  objections  to     loans  would  ^enent  students  in  expen 

wondering  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  this   program   and   I   know   there  were     sive  colleges  more  than  those  at  mexpen- 

their  lives.  Thev  have  new  visions  and  abuses  of  it  after  World  War  II,  and  I     sive  colleges.                                     »,  ^  ic 

new  ideas    Their  old  moorings  have  in  know  that  Congress  in  the  exercise  of        Would  the   Senator  explain  wnai  is 

some  measure  come  adrift  and  they  face  its   oversight   respon.sibility  has   turned     mea.}t  by  the  loan  provision? 

many  difficult  personal  questions.  the    spotlight    of    publicity    on    those       Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 

This  is  not  unique  in  world  historj-.  abuses,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  they     land  knows  I  am  not  conipletoly  unsym- 

This   happens   whenever   we   have   the  would  not  happen  again.                              pathetic  to  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  i 

tragedy  of  a  generation  at  war.  But  in  Great  credit  in  this  area  is  due  to  the     wish  to  point  out  that  there  was  a  suD- 

my  generation  things  were  easier.  In  my  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'     stantial  increase  here  to  bring  the  bene- 

generation  I  think  that  we  had  less  gen-  Affairs  in  the  other  body.  Representative     fits  under  this   bill  back   to  the  same 

eral  confusion.  And  we  had  certainly  a  Teague  of  Texas,  who  has  made  it  one    basic  financial  level  as  those  that  existed 

better  deal  for  the  veterans  who  fought  of  hLs  areas  of  major  concern  over  the     in  World  War  II.  Title  V  of  the  bUl  woma 

in  World  War  II  years.  I  have  consulted  ^\ith  him  and  I     in   addition   authorize   loans   from   the 

I  came  back  from  world  War  II  with  have   been   assisted   by   him   in   many     VA  f  up  to  $U75  an  acad^^^^^ 

'.hoiit  To  vpflrs  of  service  credit   I  was  many    in.stances.    He   has    been    a    real         Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  tne  veteran  is  auic 

CSed  to  GI  benefits  liderwhicH  stalwart  friend  of  veterans.  I  believe  with     to  enjoy  the  full  potontial  of  the  bill,  the 

SnfSla^  2Ul  wSe?e  myluiUon  was  the  experience  we  have  had  w^  can  r^    ^-"  P^R^^C^E'^lir  m?  saylhis   The 

raid  books  were  provided  and  a  subsist-  a  direct  tuition   program   without  the        Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  ""^  say  tnis_    in 

cnce'  SSment  wa^  avSkwe    It  wL  a  problems  that  existed  in  the  confusion    benefit  to  the  veteran  under  this  bill  at 
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the  present  time  are  equivalent  to  the 
benefits  of  World  War  II  without  the 
loan  provision.  This  is  an  additional 
benefit  in  order  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  pointed  out. 

As  most  of  us  know  who  attended  State 
schools  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  there 
was  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  GI  bill  as- 
sistance at  that  time.  But  taking  that 
amount  which  was  up  to  $500.  for  tuition 
and  textbooks  together  with  a  living  al- 
lowance and  translating  those  items  into 
present  inflation-adjusted  dollars,  you 
come  up  with  $250  a  month  for  a  single 
veteran  at  the  present  time.  What  we 
have  done  here  is  to  try  to  adjust  the 
benefits  to  establish  true  parity  with 
World  War  II  entitlement  levels. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  House  pro- 
visions only  come  up  to  $200  a  month, 
while  the  administration  only  recom- 
mended $190  a  month.  In  addition  we 
have  instructed  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  conduct  an  independent  study 
and  report  back  to  Congress  in  9  months 
as  to  what  is  feasible  and  desirable  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  the  existing  or  past 
programs.  Unless  we  move  in  this  fashion 
now  we  run  into  large  difficulties  in  get- 
ting a  GI  bill  effective  before  September 
in  which  veterans  can  make  plans  for  the 

fall  term. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  First,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  how  much 
time  is  left  tmder  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC::ER.  Approxi- 
mately 1  minute. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
time  from  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trom  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  work  on  the 
bill,  and  also  the  ranking  Republican 
memloer.  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond) .  It  is  a  good  bill. 
I  want  to  indicate  that  I  am  sympathe- 
tic to  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  been  saying  and 
what  he  proposes  in  his  amendment. 

It  was  my  request  in  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  include  in  section 
412.  which  is  the  section  providing  for 
a  study  of  the  whole  question  of  the  sule- 
quacy  of  the  provisions,  for  the  benefit 
of  post-Vietnam  veterans.  I  think  that 
study  will  be  very  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  in 
working  on  this  matter  in  the  "uture. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  yielding  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  hear 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  saying.  I  have  discussed  this 
section  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  I 
have  had  many  discussions  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  this  amendment 
were  not  pushed  to  a  decision  today 
would  the  committee,  in  the  Senator's 
judgment,  be  willing  to  consider  this 
whole  area  when  the  new  Congress 
meets? 


Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  be  glad  to  do 
that.  In  fact.  I  would  do  it  without  the 
insistence  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland.  But  since  the  Senator 
has  raised  the  question  at  this  time  I  can 
give  full  assurance  we  will  go  into  this 
in  the  next  Congress.  We  have  talked 
about  directing  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  shorten  the  time  for  the  study. 
They  expressed  some  apprehension  about 
completing  it  in  9  months,  but  I  think 
they  can  do  this  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  suggested. 

I  can  give  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
the  assurance  that  we  will  push  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  complete 
the  study,  and  further  that  the  staff  and 
the  committee  will  continue  to  go  into 
this  matter  in  depth  and  hold  hearings 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  On  that  assurance.  I 
withdraw  amendment  No.  1389  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMENDMKNT    NO.    1388 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1388. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  39.  line  15.  strike  out  the  word 
"and"  lollowlng  the  semicolon. 

On  page  47,  line  17,  Insert  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and"  Immediately  after  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  47,  between  17  and  18,  Insert  the 
following: 

"(3)  Section  1792  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code  (as  redesignated  by  section  317(a)  of 
this  Act,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  between 
the  first  and  second  sentences  of  such  sec- 
tion the  following:  'The  <3ommittee  shall 
also  include  veterans  representative  of  the 
World  War  II  era,  Korean  conflict  era,  post- 
Korean  conflict  era,  and  the  Vietnam  era.'." 

On  page  55,  line  3.  strike  out  the  word 
"nine"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"six". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  amend- 
ment No.  1388  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  !&  in  two  parts. 
First,  it  would  provide  that  the  advisory 
committee  under  the  newly  designated 
section  1972  of  the  bill  include  veterans' 
representative  of  the  World  War  II.  Ko- 
rean conflict,  post  Korean  conflict  and 
Vietnam  eras.  This  advisory  commit- 
tee, wliich  hEis  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
vising the  Administrator  on  various 
programs  for  veterans,  must  become 
more  active.  Our  veterans  must  have  a 
majoi  role  to  play  in  its  deliberations  and 
recommendations.  At  present,  the  com- 
mittee consists  mainly  of  educators  and 
representatives  of  labor  and  the  Federal 
Government — no  veterans  are  repre- 
sented. My  amendment  would  give  our 
veterans  the  role  on  this  committee  that 
tliey  should  have. 

By  having  veterans  from  each  major 
era  of  educational  assistance  programs. 


the  committee  will  have  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  all  age  groups  of  veterans. 
Therefore,  the  Vietnam  era  veteran  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  pro- 
grams with  the  Korean  conflict  and 
World  War  n  era  veteran  so  that  both 
will  be  able  to  reach  conclusions  on  pro- 
gram benefits  with  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  other  veterans  to  con- 
sider. I  urge  ihe  Administrator  to  utilize 
this  committee  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  planning  and  programing  of  bene- 
fits under  this  act. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
would  reduce  from  9  to  6  months  the 
time  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
independent  study  provided  for  in  the 
bill  of  various  educational  assistance 
programs.  Because  of  the  allegations  of 
abuses  in  the  World  War  II  program  in 
the  direct  tuition  payment  program.  I 
feel  that  it  is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress receive  the  results  of  the  study  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  my  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  $1,000  direct  tuition  payment  for 
our  veterans  paid  directly  to  the  educa- 
tional institution  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  there  were  many  abuses  in  the 
former  World  War  II  program  of  direct 
tuition  payment. 

Therefore.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  stud  v. 
with  the  input  and  consultation  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  its  veteran 
members,  will  fully  explore  the  direct  tu- 
ition payment-subsistence  form  of  edu- 
cational assistance  program.  I  believe 
that  with  all  of  the  discussion  which  has 
already  occurred  on  this  subject,  that  the 
study  should  be  able  to  be  completed 
within  the  C-month  period. 

Furthermore.  I  am  also  hopeful  that 
the  study  will  be  as  objective  as  possible 
with  no  built-in  biases  against  the  direct 
tuitim  program  such  as  does  exist  in 
some  sectors  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Congress.  Our  veterans  need  an 
objective  unbiased  study  of  the  merits 
of  the  direct  tuition  payment  program 
and  I  believe  that  this  independent  study 
will  provide  the  means  through  which  the 
merits  of  such  a  program  can  be  realized. 

I  reluctantly  withdrew  my  last  amend- 
ment. We  are  at  the  beginning  of  August 
and  these  veterans  have  to  go  to  college 
in  30  days.  If  we  get  into  a  parliamentary 
wrangle  here  they  will  not  get  there.  On 
the  same  basis,  if  we  get  this  passed  in 
the  form  the  committee  reported  it  and  it 
takes  9  months  for  the  study,  that  is  too 
long,  but  if  they  reduced  It  to  6  months 
we  could  have  the  benefit  of  that  and 
perhaps  make  further  improvements  in 
the  program  before  college  begiiis  next 
year. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee Is  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. With  resp>ect  to  the  reduction  from 
9  months  to  6  months,  I  agree  that  we 
want  to  confront  the  issue  of  direct  tui- 
tion pajTnents  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  wUl  proceed  immediately  with  the 
hearings  at  such  time  as  the  independent 
report  is  completed,  so  that  we  will  be 
able  to  have  the  hearings  and  the  report 
commissioned  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration before  us.  hopefully  by  the  fli-st 
of  March. 

I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  been  yielded 
back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
<Mr.  Brock)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  its  reading  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MoNDALE's  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  10,  delete  all  on  line  3  through 
line  12  and  substitute  the  following  In  lieu 
thereof: 

■•(2)  to  any  eligible  veteran  or  eligible 
person  enrolled  In  a  course  which  does  not 
lead  to  a  standard  college  degree  (excluding 
programs  of  apprenticeship  and  programs  of 
other  on-Job  training  authorized  by  section 
1787  of  this  title)  for  any  days  of  absence 
In  excess  of  thirty  days  In  a  twelve-month 
period,  exempting  from  being  counted  as 
absences — 

"(A)  weelcends  or  legal  holidays  established 
by  Federal  or  State  law  (or  In  the  case  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Philippine 
law)  during  which  the  institution  Is  regu- 
larly not  In  session: 

"(B)  days  when  Instruction  is  unavailable 
to  the  veteran  by  reason  of  prescheduled  va- 
cations or  teacher  meetings:  or 

"(C)  days  when  Instruction  is  unavailable 
to  the  veteran  by  reason  of  emergencies 
caused  by  weather  or  other  natxiral  condi- 
tions; except  that  for  purposes  of  computing 
such  exemption  pursuant  to  clause  (B), 

"(1)  for  any  institution  covered  by  this 
subsection  which  enrolled  eligible  veterans 
during  the  1971-1972  school  year,  no  num- 
ber of  days  greater  than  the  number  of  days 
during  which  Instruction  was  unavailable  to 
studente  enrolled  In  such  institution  during 
the  1971-1972  school  year  shall  be  allowed; 
and 

"(11)  for  any  Institution  covered  by  this 
subsection  which  did  not  enroll  eligible  vet- 
erans during  the  1971-1972  school  year,  no 
number  of  days  greater  than  the  average 
number  of  days  during  which  Instruction 
was  unavailable  to  students  enrolled  In  all 
Institutions  covered  by  this  subsection  which 
enrolled  eligible  veterans  during  the  1971- 
1972  school  year  In  the  State  In  which  such 
institution  Is  located  shall  be  allowed;   or". 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  which  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  might  accept,  is 
designed  to  deal  with  a  very  minor,  but 
I  think  important,  problem  of  treatment 
accorded  veterans  who  are  attending  vo- 
cational schools  rather  than  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  veterans 
attending  vocational  and  other  non-col- 
lege degree  programs,  and  they,  of  course, 
depend  for  their  livelihood  on  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  payments 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  many  of  these 
veterans  are  suffering  from  reductions 


in  the  size  of  their  benefit  checks  because 
of  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  veterans  at- 
tending noncoUege  degree  programs 
must  meet  standards  stricter  than  those 
for  college  degree  programs  in  order  to 
receive  their  educational  assistance 
checks.  Limited  to  a  set  number  of  days 
allowable  for  absence,  these  vocational 
school  vets  find  their  payments  dimin- 
ished because  of  a  snowstorm,  a  sched- 
uled vacation,  or  other  causes  totally 
beyond  their  control.  Veterans  attending 
college  courses,  on  the  other  hand,  need 
meet  no  such  attendance  requirement. 

The  entire  area  of  educational  benefits 
for  veterans  attending  vocational  schools 
urgently  needs  reexamination.  There 
have  been  in  the  past  abuses  in  some 
segments  of  the  private  vocational 
school  industry.  These  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, but  they  should  also  not  allow 
us  to  fail  to  take  remedial  action  where 
needed  to  free  vocational  school  veterans 
from  unduly  burdensome  requirements 
originally  enacted  many  years  ago. 

A  comprehensive  reexamination  of  the 
vocational  school  problem  will  require 
time,  however.  In  the  interim,  veterans 
attending  vocational  schools  should  not 
continue  to  lose  vitally  needed  dollars 
because  of  unrealistic  requirements. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed would  amend  the  present  statute 
to  broaden  the  categories  of  absence 
for  which  a  veteran  attending  vocation- 
al school  would  not  be  penalized.  Pre- 
scheduled vacations,  teacher  meetings, 
and  weather  emergencies  will  no  longer 
be  cause  for  reduction  in  benefits,  which 
many  of  us  believe  are  Inadequate  to  be- 
gin with.  At  the  same  time,  this  amend- 
ment provides  safeguards  to  insure  that 
the  veteran  attending  vocational  school 
will  receive  the  instructional  year  which 
is  his  due. 

Our  primary  task  must  be  to  raise  vet- 
erans' benefits  to  levels  which  allow 
those  who  have  sacrificed  for  our  Nation 
to  live  decently.  We  must  also,  how- 
ever, insure  that  the  benefits  legis- 
lated are  not  arbitrarily  reduced  because 
of  factors  over  which  the  veteran  has 
no  control.  This  amendment  will  greatly 
aid  in  pursuance  of  this  latter,  and  im- 
portant, goal. 

I  would  hope  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  would  accept  the  amendment. 
What  it  does  is  apply  to  veterans  at- 
tending vocational  schools  equitable 
standards  in  determining  eligibility  for 
full  payment,  so  that  these  veterans  are 
not  penalized  for  vacation  time  or  for 
absences  from  classes  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Minnesota.  I  would  be  more  disposed 
to  accept  this  amendment  except  that  it 
is  a  very  technical  amendment,  concern- 
ing a  matter  which  we  have  had  under 
consideration  in  our  committee.  It  would 
affect  for  profit  schools  rather  than  non- 
profit schools.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  is  already  a  period  of  30  days' 
"off"  time  available  to  these  individuals 
without  reduction  in  VA  payments. 

I  can  assure  my  good  friend  that  we 
will  be  willing  to  take  this  complicated 
matter  up  early  next  year.  We  have  not 


received  reports  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration as  to  the  overall  effect  of 
the  amendment  or  their  position  on  it. 
We  do  not  have  any  information  at  the 
moment  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  be  in  a  position  to  accept  such 
an  amendment  with  full  knowledge  of  its 
effect. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  have  received  any 
number  of  complaints  that  vocational 
school  students  are  being  treated  dif- 
ferently from  student  veterans  attend- 
ing colleges.  I  do  not  see  any  basis  for 
that  distinction. 

I  would  be  glad  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  exclude  private,  for-profit  vo- 
cational schools,  so  that  it  would  apply 
only  to  public  vocational  schools  and 
schools  which  were  of  a  nonprofit  charac- 
ter, if  that  is  important.  I  do  not  partic- 
ularly like  to  make  that  distinction,  be- 
cause there  are  many  fine  for-profit  vo- 
cational schools,  but  I  would  be  willing 
to  do  that  if  I  thought  it  would  make  the 
amendment  more  acceptable  to  the  dis- 
tinguished fioor  manager. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  point  out  that 
this  matter  is  not  quite  as  easily  deter- 
mined as  might  be  implied  from  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. Very  simply,  we  have  had  numer- 
ous people  trying  to  come  up  with  a  sat- 
isfactory arrangement  to  deal  with  the 
variety  of  programs  which  are  offered 
by  vocational  schools.  By  their  very 
nature,  they  often  do  not  follow  the 
routines  that  colleges  follow. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  I  attended  col- 
lege. Which  routine  did  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  follow? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  routine  of  my 
school.  For  example,  the  term  of  school 
was  definitely  set,  as  wsw  the  number 
of  classes  one  could  omit  attendance 
upon  without  being  expelled  and  there 
was  considerable  amount  of  out-of -class 
homework  or  preparation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  is  what  remounts 
to  class  legislation.  A  man  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  college.  He  has  to  go  to  vocation- 
al school.  Then  he  is  checked  closely  on 
the  time  put  in,  and  he  gets  benefits  de- 
ducted accordingly.  But  if  one  goes  to 
college,  no  one  pays  such  close  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  point  out  that 
there  is  a  distinction  of  a  major  nature. 
The  structure  is  generally  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  a  vocational  school.  I  am  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  vocational  schools.  There 
are  plenty  of  provisions  in  this  bill  which 
benefit  the  vocational  schools. 

I  wish  the  Senator  would  withdraw 
his  amendment  and  permit  us  to  have 
hearings  in  the  next  Congress.  Then  he 
can  have  a  separate  bill,  if  what  he  says 
is  true,  and  we  can  have  it  passed  early 
next  year. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  What  I  say  is  true.  It 
is  such  a  modest  proposal  that  I  would 
hope,  with  the  deleting  of  the  for-profit 
vocational  schools,  the  floor  manager 
might  accept  the  amendment,  and  that 
he  might  have  time  to  consult  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  by  the  time 
the  bill  gets  to  conference. 

I  shall  not  press  it  if  the  floor  manager 
of  ttie  bill  feels  strongly  about  it,  but  I 
would  dislike  to  let  another  school  year 
goby. 
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Mr  HARTKE.  Let  me  assure  th?  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  if  I  felt  that 
at  this  moment  there  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence on  which  we  could  make  a  valid 
judgment  on  which  we  could  take  this 
amendment  to  conference,  I  would  do  so. 
I  honestly  do  not  feel  we  can  at  this  time. 
Let  me  say  that  the  whole  complaint 
of  the  vocational  schools  is  not  without 
some  complications.  That  is  not  true  In 
general  with  academic  colleges,  because 
they  have  more  standardized  approaches 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  and  at- 
tendance requirements  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota could  rest  on  my  assurance  that 
we  will  have  early  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  first  part  of  the  next  Congress, 
following  which  we  would  be  willing  to 
proceied  on  the  matter  if  at  that  time 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  feels  that 
would  be  the  wisest  course  to  follow. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  withdraw  my  amendment.  I 
regret  doing  so,  because,  as  I  say.  the 
amendment  has  been  before  the  commit- 
tee for  a  number  of  weeks.  In  any  event, 
I  realize  that  the  floor  manager  does  feel 
strongly  about  it.  and,  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  doing  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
S  minutes  remaining?  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gwr- 
ns). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  value  of  the  GI  bill.  Following  my 
service  in  World  War  n,  I  was  able  to 
complete  my  prelaw  college  training 
and  then  go  through  law  school  because 
of  the  GI  bill. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Hartke).  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
and  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  reporting  this  legislation.  It  address- 
es Itself  to  some  inequities  that  we  have 
been  hearing  about  from  our  constitu- 
ents. Of  course,  the  most  important  im- 
provement is  the  adjustment  in  the  level 
of  benefits.  But  I  want  to  focus  also  on 
another  section  of  this  bill  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  me.  I  refer  to  title 
n.  which  includes  a  section  providing  for 
the  advance  payment  of  initial  educa- 
tional benefits. 

I  had  introduced  legislation  and  pre- 
sented testimony  to  the  committee  urg- 
ing Uiat  something  be  done  about  the  de- 
lays and  redtape  experienced  by  too 
many  veterans  in  receiving  their  first 
check  after  enrolling  in  a  college  or  uni- 
versity. In  many  cases,  a  veteran  is  mar- 
ried and  has  children.  But  after  being 
accepted  in  college  he  finds  that  he  has 
to  wait  for  3  or  4  months  or  longer  be- 
fore he  receives  a  check.  In  many  in- 
stances, this  represents  a  severe  hard- 
ship. 

The  legislation  I  introduced,  like  the 
section  included  m  this  bill,  would  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  advance  payment 
to  a  veteran  once  he  is  admitted  to  col- 
lege. I  am  glad  the  committee  has  in- 
corporated this  concept  into  the  bill  now 
befoi-e  us  so  that  a  veteran  who  is  ac- 


cepted and  admitted  to  college  will  find 
a  check  waiting  for  him  when  he  ar- 
rives on  campus  to  enroll. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  the 
committee's  report  relating  to  the  ad- 
vance payment  procedure  together  with 
a  statement  which  I  presented  to  the 
committee  on  this  subject  and  an  edi- 
torial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(X>rd. 
as  follows: 
Trru:  11 — Advance  Payment  or  Educational 

Assistance    ob    Subsistence    Allowances 

AND  Work-Study/Outreach  Program 

section     201 

This  section  would  create  a  new  section 
1780  In  subchapter  U  of  chapter  36  to  pro- 
vide. In  part,  first,  for  a  consolidation  of 
certain  common  provisions  of  law  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  aUowances  currently  In  force  (or 
made  applicable  by  the  Committee  substi- 
tute In  chapters  31.  34.  and  35  and  second,  to 
authorize  a  new  advance  payment  and  pre- 
payment system  for  educational  assistance 
or  subsistence  allowance  as  foUows: 
5 1780.  Payment  of  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  allowances 

Suhsection  (a),  (b),  (c),  (g),and  (h).Are 
technical  In  nature  and  restate  common  pro- 
visions now  found  In  chapters  34  and  35  (or 
made  applicable  by  the  Committee  substi- 
tute) which  provide  for  the  period  for  which 
payment  of  educational  assistance  or  sub- 
sistence allowances  may  be  made  and  the  cer- 
tifications required  for  regular  educational 
programs,  correspondence  training,  appren- 
ticeship, and  other  on-Job  training. 

Sutsection  (d).  Provides  for  an  advance 
payment  of  Initial  educational  assistance  or 
subsistence  allowance  based  upon  the  express 
finding  by  Congress  that  eligible  vetersms  and 
persons  need  additional  funds  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  term  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  books,  travel,  deposits  and 
payments  for  living  quarters  as  well  as  the 
Initial  Installment  of  tuition  which  are  con- 
centrated at  the  start  of  the  school  year.  An 
eligible  veteran  or  person  would  be  entitled 
(If  intending  to  pursue  a  program  of  educa- 
tion on  a  half-time  or  better  basis)  to  an 
advance  payment  in  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  allowance  for  the  first  month  or  frac- 
tion thereof  plus  the  educational  assistance 
allowance  (or  subsistence  allowance  In  the 
case  of  chapter  31 )  for  the  succeeding  month. 
For  example,  if  a  veteran  has  a  September 
10  school  registration  date  be  would  be  en- 
titled at  the  date  he  registers  to  a  check  for 
the  remaining  20  days  of  September  plus  the 
full  allowance  for  the  month  of  October  in 
advance. 

Under  the  present  system,  he  would  be 
eligible  for  the  partial  month  of  September 
only  after  the  end  of  that  month  and  under 
optimum  conditions  would  not  receive  his 
first  check  before  mid  or  late  October.  Under 
the  Ck>inmlttee  substitute.  In  the  event  of  an 
Initial  enrollment  of  a  veteran  or  person  In 
an  educational  institution,  the  application 
for  advance  payment  to  be  made  on  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
tain information  showing  that  the  veteran 
or  person  Is  eligible  for  educational  benefits, 
has  l>een  accepted  and  has  notified  the  insti- 
tution of  his  Intentions  to  attend  that  school. 
An  advance  payment  Is  also  authorized  in 
the  case  of  re-enrollment  If  the  applicant  In- 
dicates his  eligibility  to  continue  his  pro- 
gram of  education  and  his  intention  to  re- 
enroll.  In  each  Instance,  the  application  form 
shall  also  state  the  numt>er  of  semester  or 
clock-hours  to  be  pursued  by  the  eligible  vet- 
eran or  person. 

Under   the   Predlscharge   Education   Pro- 


gram (PREP)  authorized  In  subchapter  VI 
of  chapter  34.  an  advance  lump-sum  pay- 
ment based  on  the  amount  payable  for  the 
entire  quarter,  semester  or  term  would  be 
made.  Applications  for  advance  PREP  pay- 
ments shall  contain  additional  information 
that  the  PREP  program  to  be  pursued  has 
been  improved  as  well  as  specify  the  antici- 
pated cost  and  number  or  Carnegie,  clock,  or 
semester  hours  to  be  pursued.  In  the  event 
that  such  program  Is  other  than  a  high 
school  credit  course  the  application  shall 
certify  the  need  of  the  person  to  pursue  the 
course  or  courses  to  be  taken.  Information 
submitted  by  an  eligible  Institution  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Administrator's  deter- 
mination establish  a  veteran's  or  person's 
eligibility  unless  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  evidence  clearly  establishing  that 
such  person  is  not  eligible  for  advance  pay- 
ment. 

Any  advance  payment  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  be  drawn  in  favor  of  the 
veteran  or  person  and  mailed  to  the  educa- 
tional Institution  listed  on  the  application 
form  for  temporary  care  and  delivery  to  the 
individual  upon  hlis  registration.  No  delivery, 
howev»,  may  be  made  earlier  than  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  when  the  recipient's  pro- 
gram of  education  Is  to  commence.  The  in- 
stitution shall  submit  certification  of  dellv. 
ery  of  any  advance  payment  or  promptly  re- 
turn any  check  to  the  Administrator  if  de- 
livery Is  not  effected  within  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing the  commencement  of  the  program 
of  education  for  which  payment  Ls  to  be 
made. 

Subsection  (e) .  Provides  that  following  the 
initial  educational  assistance  or  subsistence 
allowance  advance  jsayment,  the  eligible  vet- 
eran or  person  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
directly  subsequent  payments  In  advance  for 
each  month  thereafter.  Administrative  con- 
trols over  the  program  are  provided  by  per- 
mitting the  Administrator  to  withhold  the 
final  payment  of  an  enrollment  period  until 
proof  of  satisfactory  pursuit  has  been  sub- 
mitted or  to  adjust  appropriately  the  final 
payment. 

Subsection  (/) .  Authorizes  the  Administra- 
tor to  recover  advance  payments  in  cases 
where  the  eligible  veteran  or  person  fails  to 
pursue  the  course  for  which  advance  pay- 
ment was  made.  Such  advance  may  be  re- 
covered from  any  other  benefit  otherwise  due 
such  individual  under  any  law  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Otherwise, 
such  overpayment  shall  constitute  a  liability 
of  such  individual  and  may  be  recovered  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  debt  due  the 
Uiilt«d  States. 

This  section  Is  based  upon  the  advance 
payment  and  prepaj-ment  pro\'islons  in  S.  740 
and  those  contained  in  S.  3657  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  In  the  91st  Ojngress  (Report  No. 
91-1231). 


Statement  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin 
March  24. 1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  this  statement  concerning 
S.  2063.  which  would  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs  to  make  advance 
educational  assistance  payments  to  veterans 
accepted  for  enrollment  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

I  am  sure  this  committee  is  acutely  aware 
of.  and  sensitive  to,  the  manifest  problems 
facing  our  returning  veterans. 

As  these  young  people  begin  to  put  their 
lives  back  together  they  are  entitled  to  the 
maximum  guarantee  that  their  government 
will  actuaUy  provide  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  half  of  the  mall  we 
receive  In  our  office  from  veterans  concerns 
problems  these  young  people  encounter  In 
securing  their  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits. 

Under  my  bill  veterans  accepted  for  ad- 
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mission  under  the  G.I.  Bill  would  be  guaran- 
teed advance  payments  of  their  checks  from 
the  VA. 

At  present,  a  veteran  usually  faces  delays 
of  two  or  three  months  before  his  papers 
are  processed  and  he  finally  receives  his 
Initial  assistance  check. 

This  situation  works  a  particular  hardship 
on  the  young  veteran  who  has  dependents, 
and  knowledge  about  such  delays  operates 
to  discourage  some  veterans  who  might  other- 
wise seek  a  college  education. 

One  young  man  who  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  In  Vietnam  with  the  U.S. 
Marines  wrote  me,  in  part: 

•Upon  receiving  an  Honorable  Discharge 
I  Immediately  began  attending  school;  first 
Detroit  Institute  of  Technology  and  now 
Wayne  State  University.  While  attending 
WSU  I  have  not  received  any  O.I.  Bill  edu- 
cational benefits  which  goes  back  to  Septem- 
ber. I  have  called.  Inquired,  pleaded,  but  as 
yet  no  one  has  been  able  to  give  any  con- 
crete reason  for  the  delay  of  benefits.  All 
necessary  forms  and  paperwork  on  my  part 
have  been  completed.  The  VA  had  previously 
Informed  me  that  I  would  be  wasting  my 
time  seeking  outside  help  because  nothing 
would  or  could  hurry  their  processing.  After 
waiting  five  months  I  decided  it  was  time 
to  take  some  action." 

This  young  man  has  a  wife  and  son.  For- 
tunately my  office  was  able  to  expedite  mat- 
ters and  the  situation  is  now  corrected. 

Another  young  man  wrote: 

".  .  .  .  I  started  attending  Highland  Park 
night  school  Sept.  20.  1971.  I  dldnt  receive 
the  September  payment  until  December  8, 
1971.  Now  I've  still  not  received  my  October, 
nor  my  November  payment.  If  the  check  isn't 
here  by  tomorrow  I  wont  receive  my  Decem- 
ber payment  until  January  or  later.  I've  t>een 
behind  on  my  bills  since  I've  started  school." 

This  letter  was  written  In  January  of  this 
year. 

Another  young  man  attending  college  had 
to  lean  on  his  parents  for  aid  until  the  VA 
started  coming  through  with  his  checks.  He 
wrote: 

■'....  had  I  not  come  from  a  financially 
able  family,  my  schooling  would  have  been 
terminated.  My  parents,  besides  financing  my 
education  since  August,  have  lost  all  Interest 
that  would  have  accumulated  on  their  sav- 
ings. 

....  I  feel  it  would  be  very  appropriate 
to  consider  an  examination  of  present  law 
concerning  this  very  Important  transition 
from  military  service  to  school,  and  to  pro- 
pose and  enact  measures  that  would  better 
serve  those  that  make  this  transition." 

A  letter  received  at  my  office  on  September 
29,  1971  read.  In  part: 

"I  have  been  attending  Oakland  Commu- 
nity College  for  several  months  now  In  hopes 
of  rejoining  society  and  making  something  of 
myself.  But  unless  you  or  someone  else  does 
not  shake  some  sense  of  responsibility  Into 
the  VA  I  don't  know  how  much  I  can  contin- 
ue my  schooling.  For  over  a  month  now,  the 
VA  has  owed  me  almost  tSSO  for  educational 
benefits  for  the  summer  semester  which 
ended  17  August.  Having  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  any  given  fiscal  period  for  reimburse- 
ment from  the  VA  is  bad  enough,  but  I  have 
since  had  to  scraije  together  my  own  funds 
for  the  autumn  semester  tuition,  which  Is  a 
phenomenal  feat  with  a  $50  a  week  Job  and 
a  wife  to  support." 

This  same  young  man  concluded  his  letter 
with  this  note  of  frustration: 

"I  am  sick  and  disgusted  sir.  and  beseech 
your  help.  Do  we.  or  do  we  not.  take  care  of 
our  own?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  members  of 
this  distinguished  committee  agree  with  me 
that  we  should  take  care  of  our  own. 

PaoaAge  of  this  piece  of  legislation  would 
help  to  demonstrate  that  commitment. 

Thank  you. 


[Prom  the   (Michigan)   Times  Herald,  Mar. 

29,  1972] 

Vets  Have  Earned  a  Break 

Sen.  Robert  Orlffln  (R-Mlch.)  has  taken 
up  the  cause  of  American  veterans  whose 
plans  for  additional  education  are  being  frtis- 
trated  by  bureaucratic  delay.  He  appealed  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
last  week  for  support  in  his  bill,  S.  2063, 
which  would  guarantee  cash  for  veteran-stu- 
dents when  it  is  needed. 

Somebody,  certainly,  should  take  up  their 
cause.  They  have  earned  consideration  the 
hard  way. 

The  Senator  cited  examples  of  veterans 
who  have  appealed  to  him  for  help  when 
months  have  gone  by  after  their  applications 
for  assistance  under  the  G.I.  Bill  had  been 
accepted.  Qualified  veterans,  who  had  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements,  were  enrolled 
in  acceptable  educational  programs  on  the 
strength  of  promised  assistance.  Then  they 
watched  bills  pile  up  as  benefits  failed  to 
come. 

Everyone  Is  familiar  with  delay.  It  seems  a 
built-in  characteristic  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Most  times  it  does  no  great  harm. 
But  returning  veterans  may  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  compensate  for  the  time  lag 
in  restrxjcturlng  their  lives.  College  sessions 
begin  on  fixed  dates:  living  costs  do  not  take 
a  holiday  while  governmental  agencies  fol- 
low their  slow  procedures. 

What  Senator  Griffin  is  proposing  Is  not 
an  additional  cost  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration. It  would  simply  make  available  soon- 
er the  money  already  promised.  There  would 
be  time  for  the  routine  paperwork  when  stu- 
dents are  already  busy  at  classwork. 

It  seems  little  enough  accommodation  in 
response  to  the  honorable  service  they  have 
given. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
leadership  in  this  field,  and  thank  him 
for  his  remarks  today. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  an  old  story 
I  used  to  hear  from  one  of  my  Bible 
teachers.  Talking  about  money,  he  said: 

You  cannot  take  your  money  with  you,  but 
you  can  give  it  to  the  church  and  have  It 
waiting  for  you  when  you  get  to  heaven. 

That  is  sort  of  like  what  this  section 
provides:  You  cannot  take  it  with  you, 
but  you  can  have  it  waiting  for  you  at  the 
door  when  you  enroll.  That  is  what  we 
have,  in  effect  provided. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  my  support  for  S.  2161. 
This  bill  was  expertly  designed  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to  respond 
to  the  educational  demands  of  the  6  mil- 
lion Vietnam  era  veterans.  Though  we 
have  received  loud  and  vigorous  lip  serv- 
ice from  the  administration  about  the 
importance  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
men  and  women  who  served  during  this 
war — it  is  clear  that  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  has  produced  the  only 
package  of  assistance  that  can  realisti- 
cally deliver  the  benefits  these  valiant 
people  deserve.  I  am  particularly  grati- 
fied that  the  committee's  considerable 
foresight  has  generated  the  initiative  to 
provide  the  Senate  with  a  legislative  pro- 
posal that  offers  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  this  chance  to  gain  the 
educational  benefits  they  missed  because 
of  their  military  service. 

Not  only  will  this  bill  guarantee  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  those  whose  edu- 
cation was  interrupted  by  military 
duty — but  this  measure,  more  Impor- 


tantly assures  that  educational  opportu- 
nities are  guaranteed  to  people  from 
disadvantaged  backgroimds  whose  hori- 
zons  and  aspirations  have  been  broad- 
ened in  the  service.  With  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  the  Senate  will  insure  provi- 
sions of  educational  adequacy  that  were 
included  in  similar  bills  I  introduced  in 
1969  and  1970.  Approximately  1  million 
veterans  returned  home  during  each  of 
those  years.  But  the  benefits  available 
to  them  were  shamefully  low.  At  that 
time,  just  as  we  are  trying  to  do  now, 
legislative  proposals  sought  to  make  edu- 
cation more  attractive  to  veterans  with 
academic  deficiencies,  and  to  encourage 
colleges  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions to  admit  veterans  and  to  develop 
special  programs  for  them. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
has  attempted  to  recognize  its  obligation 
to  those  young  men  and  women  who  have 
spent  a  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  Perhaps,  because  World  War 
n  was  widely  supported  by  the  American 
public,  a  broad  range  of  benefits  were 
readily  and  easily  authorized  for  those 
who  served.  But  the  participants  in  the 
Vietnam  war  suffer  the  misfortune  of 
serving  in  an  unprecedentedly  unpopular 
conflict. 

Moreover,  because  of  the  way  the  mili- 
tary draft  has  operated,  the  manpower 
machinery  has  scandalized  our  national 
commitment  to  Insure  equity  to  all  those 
who  were  drafted.  Thus,  the  draft  system 
has  been  structured  and  administered 
to  exempt  from  fighting,  and  most,  par- 
ticularly from  dying,  those  with  the 
power  and  affluence  to  stay  out  of  service. 
And  so  it  is,  that  the  ravages  of  this 
war  have  been  borne  principally  by  the 
poor,  and  the  disadvantaged.  If  a  civilian 
failed  to  have  the  money,  the  scheme 
or  the  desire  to  avoid  military  service, 
that  person  was  bound  off  to  war  to  face 
all  its  dangers.  For  those  who  survived, 
the  system  nominally  offers  certain  re- 
wards and  benefits.  But  in  fact,  the  bene- 
fits have  been  grossly  unequal  to  those 
offered  to  the  veterans  of  our  other  mod- 
em wars. 

World  War  II  veterans'  educational 
allowances  covered  all  tuition  charges 
regardless  of  how  much  they  might  have 
been.  In  addition  each  veteran  in  school 
at  that  time  was  eligible  for  a  $75 
monthly  living  allowance — with  subsi- 
dies for  any  dependents.  Korean  war 
veterans  received  $990  a  year;  and  the 
1966  version  of  the  Korean  GI  bill  pro- 
vided only  $900  a  year  for  a  veteran  to 
buy  whatever  education  that  amount 
would  purchase  in  a  4-year  period.  Cur- 
rent benefits  provide  $175  a  month  for 
full-time  students.  But,  any  veteran  who 
has  tried  to  buy  an  education,  pay  rent, 
and  buy  food  with  that  allowance,  can 
vividly  describe  how  woefully  inadequate 
are  the  benefits  under  our  existing  law. 

Moreover,  it  is  incomprehensible  to  the 
veterans  themselves  that  the  system 
which  sent  them  to  war  in  the  first  place 
should  deny  them  the  extensive  benefits 
that  have  traditionally  been  insured  for 
other  veterans  of  our  country's  battles. 

No  matter  what  views  one  holds  con- 
cerning this  cvurent  war,  it  is  imdeniable 
that  through  their  service  on  active  duty 
these  men  and  women  deserve  the  ad- 
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miration  and  respect  of  a  grateful  coim- 
try.  They  have  earned  also  the  right  to 
our  attention  and  assistance  on  their 
return.  That  is  why  I  support  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2161.  This  bill  begins  to  pro- 
vide fundamental  education  assistance 
for  Vietnam  veterans. 

This  bill  has  been  expertly  engineered 
to  address  the  realistic  demands  of  pur- 
chasing an  education  in  the  face  of  con- 
tinuing inflationary  increases.  By  raising 
educational  assistance  benefits  from  $175 
to  $250  a  month  for  a  single  veteran  this 
bill  approaches  a  level  of  parity  with  the 
benefits  that  World  War  II  veterans 
received. 

Ironically,  today's  pitifully  low  allow- 
ance discourages  the  veteran  who  is  in 
the  greatest  need — the  veteran  who  has 
a  family  to  support.  Yet,  the  experience 
of  the  benefit  system  after  World  War  II 
shows  that  educational  assistance  is  a 
boon  to  the  establishment  of  an  enlight- 
ened middle  class  that  cherishes  the  com- 
forts and  joys  of  a  wholesome  family 
Ufe. 

Our  veterans  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
deserve  the  attention  of  this  Nation  be- 
cause they  represent  a  resource  which 
society  can  utilize  to  the  best  advantage 
of  all  concerned.  America's  veterans  have 
acquired  wisdom  and  judgment  though 
because  they  were  thrust  into  circum- 
stances that  demanded  responsibility  in 
critical  situations.  They  are  citizens  who 
have  demonstrated  discipline  and  abiUty. 
Returning  veterans,  therefore,  have  more 
than  earned  their  place  as  constructive 
and  valuable  citizens.  We  must  properly 
respond  to  their  service  by  giving  them 
a  chance  to  channel  their  talents  in  a 
productive  way.  Since  life  for  a  returning 
veteran  is  uniquely  difBcult  under  most 
circumstances — special  attention  should 
go  toward  providing  assistance  to  the 
veteran  who  wants  to  return  to  school. 
I  am  pleased,  therefore  to  see  that  S. 
2161  authorizes  advance  payment  of  tu- 
ition costs  at  the  start  of  the  school  year. 

Members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Collegiate  Veterans  know  that  the 
existing  law  creates  an  inevitable  delay 
between  the  time  a  veteran  receives  his 
allowance  and  the  start  of  the  school 
year.  Many  veterans  must  borrow  money 
to  keep  themselves  eligible  to  receive 
their  delayed  payments.  Other  vetei-ans 
simply  avoid  the  effort  of  seeking  school- 
ing because  of  this  needless  barrier.  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  Veterans'  Administration  will 
launch  a  vigorous  campaign  to  inform 
eligible  veterans  that  they  need  not  worry 
about  the  first  check.  Under  this  bill,  the 
veteran  can  mail  the  first  check  directly 
to  the  school  in  time  for  the  veteran  to 
complete  his  registration. 

Additionally,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  eligible  veterans  are  authorized 
to  receive  loans  up  to  $1,500  that  will 
aid  them  in  meeting  the  high  costs  of 
schooling,  along  with  the  demand  of  ba- 
sic living  requirements. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  the  Senate  approve 
this  measure  because  It  includes  so  many 
features  that  will  guarantee  substantial 
advances  toward  adequacy  of  education 
benefits  for  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era. 
Some  ot^er  major  features  this  bill  au- 
thorizes include  Increased  benefits  for 


vocational  rehabilitation  subsistence  al- 
lowances; and  a  new  student-veterans 
work-study  outreach  program.  And  I 
know  that  other  details  of  the  legisla- 
tion address  the  many  specific  education 
requirements  that  must  be  guaranteed  to 
achieve  adequacy  for  those  who  have 
served  their  country  so  well.  This  bill 
was  carefully  constnicted  on  the  basis 
of  testimony  from  65  witnesses  during 
5  days  of  committee  hearings.  Educa- 
tional assistance  for  veterans  has  broad 
ranging  interest  as  evidenced  by  the  16 
bills  that  were  submitted  for  committee 
action.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
along  with  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee worked  skillfully  to  fashion  a  meas- 
m-e  that  admirably  responds  to  the  re- 
quirements of  returning  veterans.  S.  2161 
emerged  therefore  as  a  substitute  meas- 
ure, incorporating  the  most  meaningful 
and  fundamental  provisions  required  for 
a  serious  response  to  the  educational 
concerns  of  returning  veterans. 

Congress  has  established  program  for 
our  veterans  in  many  areas — training, 
employment,  medical  and  hospital  bene- 
fits, pension — and  in  education.  All  of 
these  are  important,  and  perhaps  none  of 
these  is  more  important  than  education. 
Americans  have  long  recognized  the 
value  of  education  for  all  citizens.  Today 
we  in  the  Senate  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  the  Nation  that  we  are  committed 
to  the  guarantee  of  quality  education  to 
our  veterans  as  a  continuing  obligation. 

I  am  happy  to  give  my  full  support 
to  this  measure  by  voting  for  the  passage 
of  S.  2161. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  fact  that  the  Senate  is  finally 
moving  in  this  very  important  area.  The 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  is  an  extremely 
urgent  legislative  priority. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  this  bill  be 
enacted  promptly.  It  will  affect  over  a 
million  persons — and  it  will  vest  them 
with  important  opportimities  which 
should  be  available  immediately. 

As  soon  as  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law 
its  benefits  will  become  available.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
for  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  and  for  the  President  to  ex- 
pedite the  prompt  passage  of  this  bill. 

No  technical  detail  should  be  allowed 
to  delay  the  implementation  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  provisions  of  this  law  are 
more  important  than  any  possible  tech- 
nical modification  could  be. 

It  is  apparent,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  development  and  ex- 
pedition of  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
tlie  full  measure  of  this  participation  and 
leadership  should  be  recognized  by  this 
body.  We  all  owe  him  an  enormous  debt 
of  thanks  for  an  important  job  well  and 
thoroughly  done. 

In  light  of  the  effort  which  has  been 
put  into  this  bill  as  well  as  the  significant 
positive  impact  that  it  will  have  on  the 
lives  of  over  a  million  persons,  it  is  im- 
perative that  this  body  pass  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  ever  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  is  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Educational  Assist- 


ance Act:  the  so-called  GI  bill.  All  vet- 
erans are  grateful  for  it.  The  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  profited  by  it. 

Yet  the  benefits  under  this  act  have 
never  kept  pace  with  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion in  our  Nation's  schools. 

Too,  the  returning  veteran  who  seeks 
assistance  today  feels  he  is  or  has  been 
a  victim  of  circumstance;  he  performed 
faithfully  in  an  unpopular  war;  he  re- 
turned to  civilian  life  and  applied  for 
benefits  which  were  less  than  equal  to 
those  provided  for  the  World  War  II  or 
Korean  veteran. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  staff  have  worked  long  and  ardu- 
ously to  perfect  a  bill  which  will  allevi- 
ate these  inequities,  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will  do 
just  that. 

This  bill  would  provide  benefit  in- 
creases in  all  rates  in  chapters  31,  34  and 
35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
achieve  parity  with  the  total  dollar  en- 
titlement available  under  the  World  War 
II  GI  biU. 

Although  there  may  be  some  differ- 
ences in  philosophy  between  this  and 
other  bills  which  have  been  submitted,  it 
is  felt  that  this  one  satisfies  the  greatest 
majority  of  needs  for  today's  veterans, 
and  I  wish  to  conffratulate  the  chairman 
and  the  staff  for  their  endeavors. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  express  my  full  support 
for  S.  2161,  the  Veterans"  Education  and 
Training  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor. 

The  institution  of  a  program  of  educa- 
tional benefits  for  our  Nation's  veterans 
was  a  fine  moment  in  our  histor>-.  These 
benefits  are  more  than  a  nation's  expres- 
.sion  of  its  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  men  who  fought  to  defend  our  Uberty 
and  freedom,  they  are  a  declaration  of 
our  sense  of  moral  obUgation.  In  our  in- 
creasingly complex  and  technical  society, 
education  has  become  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  successful  job  placement  and 
career  mobility.  It  is  only  just  that  our 
veterans  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  necessary  education,  which  they  have 
forgone  while  serving  their  country,  so 
that  they  can  successfully  enter  the 
civilian  work  force.  Furthermore,  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  that  these  men  and 
women  have  everj'  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue contributing  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

Since  we  initiated  the  program  of  edu- 
cationEd  benefits,  we  have  constantly 
sought  ways  to  make  the  program  ap- 
plicable to  the  needs  of  the  veteran.  The 
program  has  grown  to  include  benefits 
to  veterans  who  participate  in  farm  co- 
operative, apprenticeship,  and  on-the- 
job  training  programs.  Furthermore,  •we 
have  instituted  a  program  entitled  PREP, 
which  is  designed  to  assist  veterans  in 
need  of  additional  preparation  in  order 
to  enter  and  successfully  pursue  a  course 
of  higher  education. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  the  percent- 
age of  veterans  taking  advantage  of  these 
benefits  has  substantially  decreased.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  U,  some  50  percent  of 
those  eligible  used  their  benefits;  follow- 
ing the  Korean  war,  approximately  42 
(>ercent  of  those  eligible  used  their  bene- 
fits, and  during  the  first  years  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  only  a  disappointing 
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20.7  percent  participated  in  the  program. 
In  view  of  ttie  ever-increasing  level  of 
educational  attainment  in  our  Nation 
with  the  resultant  competitive  advantage 
of  trained  people  in  the  labor  market,  in 
view  of  the  shockingly  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  the  Vietnam  era  veteran, 
and  in  view  of  the  increasing  scope  of 
education  benefits  which  have  been  pro- 
vided to  the  veteran,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves why  so  few  Vietnam  era  veterans 
have  taken  advantage  of  their  benefits. 

I  feel  that  part  of  the  answer  lies  in 
the  spiraling  costs  of  higher  education 
and  the  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  prohibits  many  veterans  from  seek- 
ing further  education.  The  financial  as- 
sistance that  we  have  offered  the  veteran 
has  simply  not  kept  pace  with  increas- 
ing costs.  The  average  cost  of  a  college 
education  in  1952  was  $968.  The  monthly 
allowance  available  to  the  Korean  vet- 
eran was  $110.  Although  the  average 
yearly  cost  for  college  tuition,  books 
and  fees  is  now  about  $1,940,  the  assist- 
ance offered  a  veteran  pursuing  a  full- 
time  course  of  study  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education  is  now  only  $175.  The 
correlation  between  the  level  of  support 
and  the  percent  of  participation  has  been 
aptly  demonstrated.  Pubhc  Law  91-219, 
which  provided  the  most  recent  increase 
in  benefits,  became  effective  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1970.  During  the  following  12 
months,  the  number  of  Individuals  par- 
ticipating increased  by  33  percent. 

The  program  of  education  assistance 
was  never  designed  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  the  veterans'  education.  However,  I 
feel  that  we  should  bring  the  level  of 
benefits  in  Une  with  those  we  offered  to 
the  veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict.  Be- 
cause the  benefits  we  presently  offer  are 
insufficient,  many  veterans  carmot  afford 
to  obtain  further  education.  Instead,  they 
are  attempting  to  enter  an  already  satu- 
rated job  market.  Our  Nation  must  renew 
its  efforts  to  meet  its  obligation  to  assist 
the  Vietnam  veteran  in  successfully  re- 
adjusting to  civilian  life  after  complet- 
ing his  service  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  believe  that  the  Veterans'  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
is  an  enlightened  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  do  much  to  fulfill  obligations 
to  our  veterans  as  well  as  further  the  in- 
terests of  our  nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
lea^es  to  approve  this  important  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  2161,  designed  to  increase  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  subsistence  allow- 
ance, the  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance, and  the  special  training  allowance 
paid  to  eligible  veterans. 

This  Is  an  action  of  urgent  necessity 
to  the  thousands  of  former  servicemen 
who  have  found  that  the  benefits  of  vet- 
eran educational  support  could  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  spiraling  costs  of  today's 
schooling. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  I  have  long  been  concerned 
with  the  ability  of  Americans  to  obtain 
quality  education  at  a  reasonable  coet. 
This  objective  is  especially  pressing  when 
it  concerns  those  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  in  the  service  of  their  country.  But 
today's  Vietnam  era  veterans  have  found 
that  the  benefits  of  legislation  formulated 


after  World  War  II  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  rising  expenses  of  modern  train- 
ing and  education.  They  have  found,  too 
late,  that  Federal  support  falls  far  short 
of  the  actual  costs,  and  often  either  must 
live  at  a  subsistence  level  or  seek  extra- 
curricular employment,  thus  taking  valu- 
able time  away  from  their  studies. 

This  bill  is  a  great  step  in  the  rectifica- 
tion of  this  situation. 

S.  2161  attacks  the  problem  of  veterans 
benefits  on  several  fronts.  First,  it  in- 
creases the  basic  rates  in  order  to  achieve 
a  cost-of-living  parity  with  the  World 
War  II  program,  bringing  1972  benefits 
in  line  with  1972  costs.  Under  S.  2161,  for 
instance,  rates  for  a  single  man  would  be 
increased  from  $175  to  $250  a  month — a 
43  percent  raise. 

Second,  the  legislation  would  eliminate 
serious  difficulties  some  veterans  face  as 
they  begin  the  program,  by  authorizing 
an  advance  payment  system  whereby  the 
veteran's  check  would  be  waiting  for  the 
student  at  the  time  of  entrance.  This 
would  prevent  the  often  tragic  conse- 
quences of  a  veteran  who  must  wait  for 
significant  periods  of  time  after  begin- 
ning school  in  order  to  receive  his  first 
payment.  This  is  a  hardship  that  must  be 
alleviated. 

Third,  the  bill  also  provides  for  a  work- 
study/outreach  program  where  a  vet- 
eran can  earn  $300  for  performing  need- 
ed services  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. This  is  a  forwaiid-looking  proposal, 
and  I  urge  its  inclusion  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition,  several  provisions  of  title 
rv  of  S.  2161  improve  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  present  program  in  a  number 
of  ways.  These  sections  provide  that 
benefits  between  male  and  female  vet- 
erans are  to  be  equal;  mandates  increased 
outreach  efforts  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; increases  allowances  to 
State  approving  agencies;  and  calls  for 
an  independent  study  to  be  conducted  of 
present  and  past  VA  educational  benefits 
payment  sj-stems,  with  a  report  to  Con- 
gress due  in  9  months  after  enact- 
ment. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  direct  in- 
sured education  loans  to  veterans  of  up 
to  $1,575  a  year,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
remaining  difference  between  the  money 
available  to  a  veteran  and  the  cost  of  any 
training  or  schooling. 

Finally,  title  VI  of  the  bill  recognizes 
the  extraordinarj'  difficulties  the  Vietnam 
era  veteran  is  facing  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment by  seeking  to  make  more  effec- 
tive the  current  laws  dealing  with  veteran 
unemployment  assistance.  It  requires  an 
affirmative  action  plan  by  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  hiring  of  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans and  disabled  veterans;  provides  for 
preference  by  Federal  contractors  to 
such  veterans  who  are  otherwise  quali- 
fied for  the  job;  and  eases  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  entrance  into  Federal 
manpower  training  programs  by  Vietnam 
era  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  much  needed 
piece  of  legislation.  It  affirms  in  no  un- 
certain terms  the  commitment  that  this 
Nation  must  have  to  its  veterans,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  last  decade.  It  tells 
these  men  and  women  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten,  and  that  we  in  the 


Government  recognize  their  problems 
and  are  dedicated  to  their  solution.  I, 
therefore,  urge  the  overwhelming  pas- 
sage of  this  measure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mj-.  President.  I  add 
my  unqualified  support  to  S.  2161,  the 
Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act 
of  1972.  Early  last  summer,  I  joined  Sen- 
ators Hartke,  Cranston,  and  Thurmond 
as  the  original  sponsors  of  this  bill.  At 
that  time,  we  were  vitally  concerned  with 
developing  legislation  which  would  re- 
solve or  at  least  greatly  assist  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  extensive  problems  facing  our 
veterans  who  have  served  during  the  un- 
precedented difficulties  of  the  Vietnam 
era.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  considering 
such  a  bill  today. 

Although  many  of  us  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  served  our  country  during  a 
war,  we  experienced  a  much  different 
public  sentiment  when  we  returned  from 
those  battles.  Few  of  us  can  appreciate 
the  horror  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  do 
so  many  of  our  young  veterans. 

Furthermore,  the  various  problems 
which  a  "veteran  confronts  today  when 
he  leaves  the  military  service  often  seem 
insurmountable  to  him.  For  example,  in 
June,  the  unemployment  rate  for  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  was  7.2  percent  as 
opposed  to  4.0  percent  for  all  men  over 
20  years  old,  and  for  a  veteran  In  the 
20-40  year  age  group,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  9.9  percent. 

These  unemployment  statistics  reflect 
the  tightness  of  the  job  market  today 
and  the  need  for  improved  training  and 
educational  experience  for  people  seek- 
ing work.  Far  too  often,  I  hear  from  con- 
cerned young  veterans  who  factually 
state  that  their  "combat  infantry  badge" 
or  "purple  heart"  has  not  prepared  them 
for  any  acceptable  jobs. 

Combined  with  the  burden  of  being 
undertrained  in  a  scarce  job  market 
which  demands  increasing  specializa- 
tion, the  veteran  must  contend  with  the 
lingering  suspicion  that  he  is  a  drug 
addict  or  has  revelled  in  committing 
atrocities. 

Today  we  are  talking  about  men  who 
have  given  at  least  2  years  of  their 
lives  at  a  time  when  they  could  have  ini- 
tiated a  career.  Too  frequently  during 
those  years,  they  were  sloshing  through 
rice  paddies  or  jimgles  trying  to  siu-vive 
on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Now  these  men  have  returned  home, 
to  the  world,  and  they  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  cold,  detached  reception  they 
receive  both  on  a  personal  and  institu- 
tional level.  Certainly  there  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  return  of  veterans 
today  and  that  of  veterans  following 
earlier  wars. 

A  man  who  spent  a  year  in  mortal  fear 
of  his  life  returns  to  a  country  which 
regards  the  war  he  fought  as  a  stupid 
blunder  not  worth  tax  dollars,  let  alone 
a  life,  and  which  treats  him  suspiciously 
without  much  consideration  for  the 
terror  and  anguish  he  experienced  dur- 
ing his  tour  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  sure  that  veterans  are  eager  to 
reinvolve  themselves  in  the  routine  of 
civilian  life  as  soon  as  possible.  Many 
hope  to  return  to  school  to  improve  their 
credentials  for  finding  employment. 
However,  they  are  confronted  with  the 
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serious  problem  of  receiving  too  little 
government  help  to  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion—«specially  when  they  compare  the 
benefits  they  are  eligible  for  under  cur- 
rent programs  to  those  received  by  vet- 
erans of  Worid  War  II. 

A  Harris  poll  conducted  last  simimer 
indicated  that  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
young  veterans  believed  that  they  could 
not  Uve  comfortably  on  the  present  GI 
bUl  benefits  and  53  percent  of  the  vet- 
erans who  did  not  return  to  school  said 
that  they  would  do  so  if  they  received 
more  adequate  assistance  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

In  1948,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II 
received  $500  per  year  for  4  years  to 
defray  the  costs  of  tuition,  books,  and 
other  fees.  In  addition,  a  single  veteran 
was  paid  $65  per  month  for  living  allow- 
ance. At  that  time,  $1,085  per  year  for 
living  and  school  was  an  adequate 
amount  which  encouraged  veterans  to 
return  to  school  and  continue  or  begin 
to  pursue  a  better  education. 

Regrettably,  this  is  not  the  case  today. 
The  Vietnam  era  veteran  is  entitled  to  a 
living  allowance  of  $175  for  a  9-month 
school  year.  This  amount  represents  a 
$510  increase  in  benefits  over  a  24-year 
period  during  which  the  cost  of  living 
rose  about  87  percent.  In  other  words, 
to  receive  an  amoimt  comparable  to  what 
the  World  War  n  veteran  received  under 
the  GI  bill,  today's  veteran  would  need 
to  receive  about  $2,030.  However,  this  in- 
crease does  not  fully  take  into  account 
the  substantial  increases  in  tuition  and 
general  education  costs.  A  very  pertinent 
example  is  the  tuition  increases  taking 
effect  at  New  Jersey  State  colleges  and 
universities  this  fall. 

I  believe  that  S.  2161  as  reported  to 
the  Senate  confronts  the  deficiencies  of 
the  present  GI  education  bill  and  pro- 
vides adequate  assistance  to  veterans 
who  are  seeking  an  education  today. 
The  major  provisions  of  this  bill  are: 
First,  an  increase  in  the  monthly  edu- 
cation assistance  allowance  to  $250  from 
$175; 

Second,  advance  payment  of  the 
monthly  assistance  allowance  at  the  start 
of  the  school  term  and  on  the  first  of 
each  month  thereafter; 

Third,  establishment  of  a  work-study/ 
outreach  program  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration ; 

Fourth,  the  payment  of  VA  loans  up  to 
$1,575  per  year  for  educational  costs  not 
provided  by  other  Federal  loan  or  grant 
programs;  and 

Fifth,  substantial  employment  assist- 
ance directed  at  the  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. 

I  think  this  bill  mdicates  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's  great 
thoughtfulness  and  sensitivity  to  solving 
these  problems.  In  addition,  the  exten- 
sive hearing  record  demonstrates  the 
depth  of  commitment  which  the  com- 
mittee has  given  this  matter. 

I  commend  Senators  Hartke,  Crans- 
ton, and  Thurmond  for  their  dedication 
and  significant  work  on  this  bill.  Fur- 
thermore, I  think  we  should  note  that 
once  again  the  committee  has  developed 
legislation  which  corrects  serious  over- 
sights and  inadequacies  in  veterans'  pro- 
grams and  establishes  more  responsive 


programs  which  will  vitally  assist  Ameri- 
can veterans. 

Again,  I  am  compelled  to  express  my 
pleasure  in  being  associated  with  these 
distinguished  Senators  as  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  S.  2161. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  ACTIVELY  SUPPORTS 
VIETNAM   \'ETERANS'  AID 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  the  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1972.  Our  committee  has  approved  a 
comprehensive  veterans  education  and 
training  measui-e.  which  includes  sub- 
stantial and  needed  increases  in  monthly 
payments.  We  have  worked  diligently 
and  thoroughly  in  the  development  of 
this  measure.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee it  was  my  responsibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  vital  endeavor.  I  honestly 
believe  it  is  landmark  legislation,  based 
on  the  concept  of  achieving  a  rate  level 
of  educational  assistance  to  place  cur- 
rent aid  on  a  parity  with  the  World  War 
II  GI  bill.  I  commend  our  able  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke) 
for  his  constructive  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  measure  through  committee  to 
the  Senate  floor. 

This  important  legislation  wUl  provide 
expanded  financial  assistance  and  new 
programs  to  aid  eligible  veterans  in  se- 
curing education  and  training  and  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  The  improvements 
contained  in  this  new  measure  are  ur- 
gently needed  by  our  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. I  am  confident  that  it  will  enable 
a  larger  number  of  veterans,  particularly 
those  with  families,  to  participate  under 
the  GI  bUl. 

Our  chairman  has  detailed  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2161.  However,  I  comment 
very  briefly  on  some  of  the  major  im- 
provements and  new  programs  contained 
in  the  legislation. 

First,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  de- 
sei-ved  and  urgently  needed  increase  in 
the  monthly  educational  assistance  rates 
for  veterans  pursuing  full-time,  three- 
quarter  time,  and  half-time  institutional 
educational  courses.  The  rates  for  co- 
operative training  would  also  be  in- 
creased. The  single  veteran  without  de- 
pendents who  is  pursuing  a  full-time 
institutional  course  would  be  increased 
from  the  current  $175  monthly  rate  to 
$250  a  month. 

Additionally,  there  is  a  raisein  the 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  ralfes  for 
veteran  trainees  in  vocational  rehabili- 
tation training  courses.  The  rate  for  a 
single  veteran  without  dependents  who 
is  pursuing  full-time  institutional  train- 
ing would  be  increased  from  $135  a 
month  to  $200  a  month.  Comparable  in- 
creases are  provided  for  those  trainees 
pursuing  part-time  training,  for  those 
pursuing  institutional,  on-the-farm.  ap- 
prentice, or  other  on-the-job  training 
full  time. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  following  pay- 
ment increases — 

From  $10  to  $200  the  amount  of  a  loan 
which  may  be  made  to  trainees. 

Rate  of  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance payable  to  children,  widows,  and 
wives  pursuing  educational  programs. 
The  rate  increases  apply  to  full-time. 


tluree-quarter  time,  and  half-time  train- 
ing. The  full-time  rate  would  be  in- 
creased from  $175  to  $250  per  month. 

Further.  Mr.  President,  S.  2161  creates 
a  new  work-study /outreach  program 
which  would  enable  GI  bill  postsecond- 
"ary  trainees  with  a  financial  need  to  per- 
form 120  hours  of  services  needed  by  the 
VA — on  campuses  or  at  VA  regional 
offices  or  medical  facilities — under  which 
a  veteran  would  become  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, in  advance,  a  work-study  educa- 
tional assistance  allowance  of  $300.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  under  this  program 
would  be  placed  on  outreach  recruitment 
of  other  veterans  to  make  use  of  GI  bill 
entitlement. 

It  authorizes  individual  tutorial  assist- 
ance for  a  veteran  who  has  a  "marked 
deficiency"  in  required  subjects  if  such 
assistance  is  necessary  for  the  veteran  to 
successfully  complete  the  program  and 
entitles  an  eligible  veteran  to  an  addi- 
tional $175  a  month  in  loan  entitlement 
for  each  month  of  eligibility  or  up  to 
$1,575  per  school  year,  based  on  the  vet- 
eran's financial  resources  and  the  actual 
cost  of  attendance  at  the  institution. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  2161  include  im- 
proved job  counseling,  training,  and 
placement  service  for  veterans;  a  re- 
quirement for  affirmative  action  plan  for 
hiring  of  veterans  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment; a  requirement  for  employment 
preference  under  Federal  contracts;  and 
changes  in  eligibility  requirements  for 
veterans  to  allow  for  increased  partici- 
pation in  certain  manpower  training 
programs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  my 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2161  >  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  12828.  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  immediately  to 
the  consideration  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

An  Act  (H.R.  12828)  to  amend  chapters  31. 
34.  and  35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons:  to  provide  for  advance  educa- 
tional assistance  payments  to  certain  vet- 
erans: to  make  improvements  in  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
p\irposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  requests  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  Without  objection  the 
committee  is  discharged  from  further 
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consideration  of  the  bill  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  move  that  H.R.  12828 
be  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  S.  2161.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engro.s.sment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Brock  V  The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Chiles  > ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  <  Mr. 
Eagleton>.  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi <Mr.  Eastland  >,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Gambrell>,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  '  Mr.  Montoya  •  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr. 
Eastland',  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell".  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  '  Mr.  Montoya  i  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker >, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Gold- 
water  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNDT»  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Dlinois  >  Mr.  Percy  »  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker  >  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  342  Leg  1 
YEAS— 89 


Aiktn 

Ek-le 

Mathias 

Allen 

Domitick 

McCUlIan 

Alloll 

Ervin 

McGee 

Anderson 

Fannin 

McGovirrn 

Bayh 

Fon;; 

McIntjTe 

Beall 

FuJbrl;;ht 

Mf-tcaU 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Miller 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Mor.dale 

Bentsen 

Ourr.<-y 

Mom 

Bible 

Hansen 

Mu.sk  le 

Boegs 

Hart 

Nelson 

BTr-rii 

Hartke 

Pii>  k»  (jod 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Hollinui 

Pearson 

Burdick 

HruRka 

PeU 

Byrd. 

Hughes 

Proxmire 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd.  R/^ben  C 

Ir.ouye 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Roth 

Case 

Javi'.s 

Sax  be 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Schwelker 

Cook 

Jordan.  Idaho 

.Srott 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Cotton 

IJitlM 

bparkman 

Cransvon 

Ma^nuaon 

Spong 

Curt  la 

Mansfield 

StaBord 

Stennis 
Stevens 

Stevenson 
Symington 


B.-.kcr 
Chiles 
Eagleton 
Ei^stlancl 


Taft 

TaUnadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

NAYS — 0 


Ttinney 
Welcker 
Williams 
Young 


NOT  VOTING— 10 

GRmbrell  Mundt 

Goldwater  Porcy 

Hams 
Montoya 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  12828 >  was  passed. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
'•A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion subciisience  alloAance,  educational  as- 
sistance allowaiice.s,  and  the  special  training 
allosvances  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons under  chapters  31,  34,  and  35  of  such 
title;  to  provide  for  advance  pav-ment  of 
edticational  assistance  or  subsistence  allow- 
ances and  establish  a  Work-Study  Outreach 
Program;  to  improve  and  expand  the  spe- 
cial programs  for  educationally  disadvan- 
taged veterans  and  servicemen  under  chapter 
34  of  such  title;  to  extend  eligibility  to  wives 
and  widows  of  certain  veterans  for  tutorial 
assistance  and  participation  in  correspond- 
ence, apprenticeship  and  other  on-job  train- 
ing, and  high  school  and  elementary  educa- 
tion programs  to  extend  eligibility  to  the 
dependents  of  certain  veterans  for  tutorial 
assistance  and  participation  In  apprentice- 
ship and  other  on-Job  training  prog^rams;  to 
improve  the  farm  cooperative  training  pro- 
gram by  reducing  the  number  of  in-class 
hours  and  expanding  on-farm  instruction;  to 
establish  a  veterans  education  loan  program 
for  veterans  eligible  for  benefits  under  chap- 
ter 34  of  such  title;  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  veterans  by  improving  and  expand- 
ing the  provisions  governing  the  operation 
of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service  and  by 
providing  an  employment  preference  for  cer- 
tain Vietnam  era  or  disabled  veterans  under 
Federal  contracts  and  subcontracts;  to  con- 
solidate certain  provisions  In  chapters  34 
and  35  of  such  title  into  chapter  36  of  such 
title;  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  2161  be  indef- 
initely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION— TREATY  ON 
LIMITATION  OF  ANTIBALLISTIC 
MISSILE  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  executive  session  to  consider  Ex- 
ecutive L  i92d  Concress,  second  session), 
the  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  on  the  Limitation  of 
Antiballistic  Missile  Systems. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy k 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachasetts  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Senate  acting  to 
advise  and  con.sent  to  the  Strategic  Arms 


Limitation  Treaty  now  before  us,  and 
the  executive  agreement  limiting  offen- 
sive weapons  for  a  5-year  interim 
period. 

When  this  matter  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  tes- 
tified in  their  behalf  and  I  emphasized 
three  points,  as  I  shall  today.  First,  the 
U.S.  strategy  of  deterrence  and  the  sup- 
port that  these  agreements  lend  to  that 
strategy.  Second,  the  incredible  overkill 
power  that  is  contained  within  our  cur- 
rent strategic  stockpile  and  the  effect  of 
SALT  to  protect  the  invulnerability  of 
that  nuclear  stockpile.  Third,  I  stressed 
the  mixed  potential  of  these  agreements 
either  for  promoting  further  arms  con- 
trol or  for  being  used  by  defense  min- 
istries in  Washington  and  Moscow  to  ob- 
tain every  gold-plated  weapons  system 
that  is  not  clearly  prohibited  by  the 
treaty. 

Today,  it  .vould  appear  that  the  third 
point  has  largely  been  decided.  This  ad- 
ministration has  successfully  forced 
through  the  Congress  a  $20  billion  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  that  contained  the 
B-1  bomber,  the  Trident,  the  SAM-D, 
another  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  and  a 
series  of  lesser  new  systems.  This  policy 
apparently  indicates  its  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  the  agreements  should  be  read 
as  a  businessman  reads  the  tax  laws,  as 
a  series  of  loopholes  in  which  to  ram 
through  every  new  weapons  system  that 
weapons  planners  can  develop. 

The  restraint  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  returned  from  Moscow  ap- 
parently remains  an  empty  and  little- 
heeded  piece  of  advice  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  For  not  only  has  the 
Defense  Department  been  permitted  to 
push  forward  on  systems  originally  justi- 
fied by  the  absence  of  an  arms  limitation 
agreement,  but  they  have  specifically 
proposed  more  than  $100  million  addi- 
tional for  SALT  add-on  systems  as  well 
as  a  Washington-based  ABM  system. 

The  SALT  treaty — which  clearly  is  the 
landmark  achievement  of  this  a(lminis- 
tration — has  been  badly  tarnished  by  the 
use  placed  on  it  by  the  administration. 
Instead  of  setting  the  Nation  firmly  on 
the  path  toward  deescalating  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  President  Nixon,  by  permit- 
ting the  Defense  Department  to  call  the 
shots,  has  thoughtlessly  placed  greater 
nuclear  destructive  capacity  into  the 
hands  of  man. 

I  would  urge  the  President  to  recall 
the  words  of  Dr.  Kissinger  who  expressed 
the  underlying  potential  of  these  treaties 
when  he  stated: 

.  .  .  TTie  stakes  were  larger  than  the  simple 
technical  issues;  .  .  .  What  was  at  stake  was 
a  major  step  toward  international  stability, 
confidence  among  nations,  and  a  turn  in  the 
pattern  of  post-war  relationships. 

By  giving  in  to  the  Pentagon,  the 
President  is  risking  this  potential  for  a 
changed  relationship  between  the  two 
most  ixjwerful  nations  in  the  world.  It  is 
a  risk  not  worth  taking. 

Instead,  I  would  urge  the  President  to 
commit  this  Nation  to  firmly  pursue 
treaty  limitations  on  offensive  weapons 
.systems  in  SALT  II  including  a  halt  to 
the  qualitative  arms  race. 

And  as  a  first  step  in  that  direction,  I 
would  urge  the  President  to  do  what  he 
has  refused  to  do  thus  far,  and  that  is 
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to  commit  this  Nation  to  negotiate  a 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  covering  under- 
groimd  testing.  A  moratorium  announced 
by  the  President  to  remain  in  efifect  so 
long  as  the  Russians  abstain  from  testing 
and  immediate  negotiations  to  make 
that  ban  permanent,  would  be  a  step  ap- 
plauded by  leaders  throughout  the  world. 
I  have  introduced  and  other  Senators 
have  also,  resolutions  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  this  action. 

I  urge  him  now  to  show  leadership  in 
this  matter  by  announcing  a  U.S.  tem- 
porary suspension  and  his  intention  to 
offer  a  new  negotiating  initiative  at 
Geneva  to  secure  a  permanent  test  ban 
treaty. 

This  would  be  a  major  step  toward 
placing  a  ceiling  on  the  qualitative  arms 
race. 

And  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  our 
overall  strategy  of  deterrence.  For  the 
basic  policy  that  has  guided  this  Nation 
in  determining  strategic  force  require- 
ments has  been  deterrence,  the  ability  of 
our  offensive  strategic  forces  to  not  only 
survive  an  effectively  laimched  surprise 
attack  but  to  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
assures  a  response  of  such  devastating 
power  that  an  opponent  could  not  ra- 
tionally decide  to  launch  a  first  strike. 

The  ABM  treaty  not  only  prohibits 
nationwide  antiballistic  missile  system 
but  outlaws  as  well  the  upgrading  of  air 
defense  systems  to  an  ABM  role.  In  addi- 
tion, the  treaty  prohibits  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  deployment  of  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based  ABM  systems. 

The  only  exceptions  are  made  for  a 
National  Capital  site  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  single  ICBM  site. 

I  would  emphasize  that  this  treaty 
does  not  require  either  nation  to  go  for- 
ward and  build  those  sites  and  I  would 
argue  that  there  is  absolutely  no  justi- 
fication for  going  forward  with  a  Wash- 
ington-based ABM. 

It  would  be  an  expensive  and  unfor- 
tunate decision  to  convert  the  option 
contained  in  the  treaty  into  an  obliga- 
tion. For  any  scenario  one  could  put  for- 
ward, the  National  Capital  area  ABM 
represents  no  answer. 

In  a  massive  attack,  its  100  intercep- 
tors could  be  overwhelmed  without  difia- 
culty.  The  statement  by  Admiral  Moorer 
that  "a  very  small  part"  of  the  U.S. 
force  could  overwhelm  the  Moscow  ABM 
system,  holds  for  the  National  Capital 
system  equally  well.  A  small  part  of  the 
Soviet  weaponry  could  overwhelm  the 
proposed  Washington  ABM. 

The  NCA  also  would  be  of  almost  no 
value  in  a  limited  attack  by  a  third  coun- 
try since  the  rest  of  the  Nation  would  be 
vulnerable.  Also,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
improbability  for  an  accidental  launch 
to  head  for  Washington. 

I  have  cited  these  provisions  of  the 
treaty  because  they  represent  a  commit- 
nient  by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  defend  their  terri- 
tories from  nuclear  attack,  a  commit- 
ment essential  to  the  concept  of  deter- 
rence and  an  assurance  that  our  existing 
strategic  forces  would  retain  their  over- 


kill capacity  against  the  Soviet  UnioQ 
even  after  a  first  strike. 

Thus,  the  treaty  not  only  affirms  the 
intention  of  both  nations  to  stem  the 
arms  race  but  also  reaffirms  the  strategic 
doctrine  of  mutual  deterrence  as  a  guar- 
antee against  the  use  of  the  weapons  of 
massive  destruction  which  we  both 
possess. 

The  ciUTont  strategic  position  of  the 
United  States  seen  in  light  of  SALT  and 
the  Executive  Agreement  limiting  offen- 
sive weapons  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Our  nuclear  stockpile  includes:  1,054 
ICBM's,  656  ballistic  missiles  on  our 
Polaris-Poseidon  fleet,  and  457  long- 
range  bombers.  That  triad  has  the  ca- 
pacity today  to  send  5,700  nuclear  war- 
heads against  Soviet  targets,  warheads 
which  range  from  three  times  to  several 
hundred  times  the  power  of  the  atomic 
device  which  destroyed  Hiroshima. 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  7,000 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  based  in  Eu- 
rope, a  substantial  number  of  which 
could  be  delivered  on  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  what  it  is  critically  important  for 
us  to  note.  These  numbers  do  not  re- 
flect estimates  or  forces  dependent  on 
any  future  development  or  deployment. 
They  are  developed.  They  are  deployed. 
They  are  available  today. 

And  so  any  discussion  of  the  strategic 
posture  of  this  Nation  must  begin  with 
our  invulnerable  deterrent  today  and  its 
enhancement  by  the  ABM  ban  contained 
in  the  treaty  now  before  us. 

The  long  accepted  level  of  destruc- 
tion— 25  percent  of  population  and  50 
percent  of  industry — could  be  achieved 
by  destroying  100  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
largest  cities.  And  this  could  be  accom- 
plished by  two  on-station  Polaris-Posei- 
don submarines. 

The  missiles  from  a  single  Poseidon 
submarine  could  destroy  one-quarter  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  industry,  not  to  men- 
tion a  substantial  percentage  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  population. 

Fifty  Minuteman  m  missiles  could  de- 
stroy nearly  half  of  the  Soviet  industry 
and  10  B-52  bombers,  approximately  2 
percent  of  our  strategic  bomber  force, 
could  destroy  nearly  40  percent  of  So- 
viet industry. 

With  our  nuclear  deterrent  made  more 
vulnerable  by  this  treaty,  with  the  clear 
result  of  its  approval  being  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  mutual  deterrence  and  with  the 
potential  for  this  treaty  to  be  used  as  the 
first  step  toward  more  comprehensive 
strategic  limitations,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  this 
treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshiie  is  recognized 
for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  for  ratification  of  the  treaty 
limiting  development  of  antiballistic  mis- 
sile systems. 

I  do  so  because  I  firmly  believe  this 


treaty  is  in  the  best  interests  of  national 
secui'ity  and  world  peace. 

To  underscore  how  strongly  I  feel  about 
this,  Mr.  President,  let  me  report  that 
just  last  week  I  made  a  public  appeal  to 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  to  give 
their  united  support  to  both  of  the  agree- 
ments negotiated  by  President  Nixon  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  did  this  for  three  reasons. 

First,  because  I  believe  these  agree- 
ments will  lead  to  greater  national 
security  and  enhance  the  prospects  of 
lasting  peace. 

Second,  because  I  believe  the  issue  is 
far  above  party  or  personal  political 
considerations. 

Third,  because  strident  voices  in  my 
State  were  impugning  the  President's 
dedication  to  our  best  interests  while  sow- 
ing irresponsible  seeds  of  distrust  about 
the  arms  limitation  agreements  them- 
selves. 

In  that  appeal,  Mr.  President,  I  said 
that  the  agreements  must  be  viewed  in 
the  overall,  that  to  weigh  the  ABM  treaty 
separately  from  the  Interim  Agreement 
limiting  offensive  missiles  would  distort 
perspective  and  do  a  disservice  to  both. 

So  in  appealing  to  the  people  of  my 
State  to  support  both,  I  said  the  com- 
pelling reasons  were  these : 

They  would  slow  down  the  arms  race 
and  move  us  toward  a  more  peaceful 
world. 

The  key  to  curbing  the  arms  race  was 
the  recognition  by  both  sides  of  the  in- 
evitability and  the  necessity  of  mutual 
vuhierability,  and  thus  the  agreement  to 
limit  ABM  deployment  to  no  more  than 
two  sites  with  a  maximum  of  100  de- 
fensive missiles  each. 

Tills  means  that  both  sides  finally  rec- 
ognize that  no  amoimt  of  money,  no 
stroke  of  technological  genius,  no  total 
application  of  national  resources  could 
ever  assure  either  side  of  the  capability 
to  destroy  the  other  without  in  turn 
being  destroyed  itself. 

They  are  a  shrewd  bargain  that  en- 
hances national  security. 

By  freezing  ballistic  missile  submarines 
at  tiie  present  level,  the  Soviets  will  lose 
their  submarine  building  momentum. 
And  by  freezing  SS-9  missiles  at  the 
present  level,  the  Soviets  are  locked  into 
a  low-level  status  with  this  blockbuster 
weapon. 

And  by  excluding  the  bombers  in  our 
Strategic  Air  Command  from  the  Umits 
on  strategic  weapons,  we  retain  our 
imique  advantage  in  tliis  weaponry. 

Now  some  liave  objected  to  President 
Nixon's  agreement  to  freeze  the  Soviets 
lead  in  the  number  of  missiles  at  2.350 
long-range  missiles  on  land  and  sea  for 
them  and  1,710  for  us.  And  some  might 
complain  tl^at  the  President  locked  us 
into  a  Soviet  3-to-l  lead  in  'throw 
weight"  or  megatcmnage  in  comparable 
missile  capacity. 

But  the  key  to  our  security,  as  the 
President  well  knows,  is  our  three  to  one 
lead  in  warheads,  a  staggering  advantage 
in  the  practical  give  and  take  of  strategic 
foi^ces. 

And  because  our  technology'  is  so  ad- 
vanced, we  are  also  able  to  continue  to 
retool  our  missiles  with  multiple  war- 
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heads,  so-called  MIRVs,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  sure  to  maintain  a  remarkable 
advantage  in  deliverable  warheads  no 
matter  what  contingency  might  occur 
during  the  5-year  course  of  this  agree- 
ment. The  Soviets  simply  have  not  tested 
any  comparable  multiple  warhead  capac- 
ity. 

Becau.se  these  agreements  do  not  de- 
pend on  good  faith  but  are  as  foolproof 
as  our  own  ingenious  technology  can 
make  them. 

Our  satellite  intelligence  gathering  will 
tell  us  whether  or  not  the  Sonets  are  liv- 
ing up  to  the  agreements.  From  what  I 
have  learned  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  we  can.  independ- 
ently and  reliably,  tell  whether  the  So- 
viets are  honoring  the  agreed  limits  on 
ABM's,  their  SS-9  supermissiles,  and 
their  nuclear  missile  submarines. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  told  the 
people  of  my  State  that  united  support 
of  these  historic  agreements  can  sym- 
bolize our  capacity  to  join  together  once 
again  in  a  cause  of  profound  importance 
to  each  and  every  one  of  us — and  to  those 
who  are  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  my  political  dif- 
ferences with  Mr.  Nixon,  and  everj'one  in 
my  State  knows  it. 

But  I  believe  the  President  served  his 
countrymen  well  in  Moscow,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  agreements  he  negotiated  there 
deserve  the  united  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  united  support  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

So  I  shall  begin  by  voting  today  to 
ratify  the  ABM  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mai-jiand  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  arms  con- 
trol agreements  signed  by  the  President 
In  Moscow  and  for  the  ABM  treaty  and 
the  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  are  certainly  among  the  great- 
est steps  toward  world  peace  during  the 
past  25  years,  and  are  concrete  evidence 
that  President  Nixon's  effort  to  build  a 
new  framework  for  lasting  peace  is  suc- 
ceeding. 

The  strategic  arms  limitations  talks 
were  characterized  by  President  Nixon 
prior  to  their  commencement  in  1969  as 
"one  of  the  most  momentous  negotia- 
tions ever  entrusted  to  any  American 
delegation."  The  arms  control  agree- 
ments are  the  culmination  of  3'2  years 
of  delicate  and  complex  negotiations  and 
are  the  result  of  intensive  preparation 
and  involvement  of  President  Nixon,  his 
Cabinet  members,  and  key  advisers. 

The  talks  opened  in  Helsinki  in  No- 
vember 1969.  The  initial  round  was  ex- 
ploratory in  nature  and  was  of  value  in 
developing  the  necessary  mutual  under- 
standing of  concepts  and  principles, 
which  guided  the  substantive  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  of  impor- 
tance for  the  Senate  that  we  know  a  lit- 


tle about  the  mechanics  by  which  this 
agreement  was  reached  because  it  is  re- 
assuring to  the  Senate  to  appreciate  the 
painstaking  nature  of  the  work  that  went 
into  the  negotiations. 

Six  subsequent  rounds  of  the  negoti- 
ations ensued.  The  seventh  round  of 
SALT,  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  visit, 
was  held  in  Helsinki.  Finland  and  con- 
cluded on  May  26,  1972,  with  the  signa- 
ture of  the  historic  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation agreements  in  Moscow. 

I  left  Helsinki  greatly  impressed  with 
the  calibre  of  our  delegation  to  SALT 
most  ably  led  by  Ambassador  Gerard 
Smith,  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  was  extremely 
impressed  with  the  work  that  was  being 
done.  Ambassador  Smith,  I  think,  de- 
serves special  credit  and  special  notice 
because  throughout  his  entire  career,  he 
has  been  active  in  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament affairs. 

From  1961  through  February  1969,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Consult- 
ants, Policy  Plarming  Council,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Policy  Planning.  1957-61,  Mr. 
Smith  was  credited  by  President  Ken- 
nedy with  having  made  the  original  pro- 
posal for  the  Washington-Moscow  "hot 
line" — one  of  the  first  steps  taken  in 
the  field  of  practical  arms  control  meas- 
ures. He  also  played  a  major  role  in  the 
shaping  of  President  Eisenhower's  1958 
long-term  peace  proposals  to  the  United 
Nations  for  a  permanent  United  Nations 
Force  and  regional  arms  control,  and  he 
originated  the  concept  of  nuclear  test 
restraint  agreed  upon  at  the  Bermuda 
Heads  of  Governments  Meeting  in  1957. 

Other  members  of  the  delegation  at 
Helsinki  included  Ambassador  Philip  J. 
Farley,  Alternate  U.S.  Representative  for 
the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  who,  prior 
to  his  present  assignment  was  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Pohtico- 
Military  Affairs;  Ambassador  J.  Graham 
Parsons,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  SALT 
delegation  recently  retired  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Laos  and  Sweden  and  Dep- 
uty Commandant  of  the  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  the  Armed  Forces :  Former  Depu- 
ty Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Nitze,  cur- 
rently chau-man  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil, Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Advanced  International  Studies  and  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Harold 
Brown,  president  of  Caltech  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force;  Lt.  Gen. 
Royal  B.  Allison,  currently  as.sistant  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  Strategic  Arms  Negotiations;  Ray- 
mond L.  Garthoff,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  SALT  delegation  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs.  Deparment  of  State.  These  in- 
dividuals unquestionably  comprise  one 
of  the  finest  negotiating  teams  this 
country  has  ever  put  together,  and  they 
have  done  an  outstanding  job. 

The  ambitious  and  thorough  ground- 
work laid  at  SALT  culminated  in  the 
Moscow  summit,  an  international  confer- 


ence which  will,  I  believe,  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  important 
turning  points  of  owe  foreign  policy.  The 
series  of  agreements  reached  at  the  sum- 
mit, plus  the  new  understanding  the 
negotiating  fostered  among  officials  of 
both  nations  at  all  levels,  together  rep- 
resent the  first  real  and  broadbased 
breakthrough  in  the  dangerous  policies 
of  confrontation  and  competition  that 
have  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  So\1et  Union  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  concrete  agreements 
for  mutual  cooperation  toward  control- 
ling the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
contrast  vividly  with  the  quick-fading 
"atmospheric"  results  of  previous  sum- 
mits, and  could  indicate  that  the  world 
has  taken  the  first  step  toward  a  new 
era  of  realistic  peace  in  the  interest  of 
mutual  national  security. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  Ambassador 
Smith's  modesty  and  humility  with  re- 
gard to  this  accomplishment  is  his  con- 
stant underscoring  of  the  fact  that  while 
this  is  an  essential  first  step,  it  is  only  a 
first  step.  I  think  we  all  imderstand  how 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  before  the 
world  can  be  assured  of  the  realization 
of  a  lasting  peace.  Both  sides  still  possess 
the  nuclear  capability  to  destroy  each 
other  and  third  nations  several  times 
over.  Both  are  involved  in  dangerous 
world  conflicts  in  Indochina,  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere. 

No  one  can,  nor  should  proclaim  the 
end  of  war,  or  the  coming  of  permanent 
peace  as  a  result  of  SALT,  rather  we 
should  view  the  SALT  agreements  as  but 
a  first  step  down  that  road.  It  is  a  bold 
step.  Consequently,  of  course,  the  step 
involves  some  risks — of  noncompliance 
by  the  other  side,  of  unwarranted  com- 
placency by  Americans,  of  misunder- 
standing by  third  parties  of  our  strong 
and  continuing  commitment  to  world 
peace.  These  risks  are  real,  but  after 
careful  study,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  risks  we  take  are  outweighed  by  the 
benefits  we  obtain  under  the  agreements. 

The  comprehensive  agreement  on  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems  is  a  long  term 
commitment  in  treaty  form.  Under  this 
treaty,  both  parties  make  a  commitment 
not  to  build  a  nationwide  ABM  defense. 
This  is  a  general  undertaking  of  the 
greatest  significance;  through  it,  both 
great  nuclear  powers  have  recognized, 
and  in  effect  agreed  to  maintain,  mutual 
deterrence.  Article  m  of  the  ABM  trea- 
ty limits  each  party  to  only  two  ABM 
sites.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  nuclear  war  has  been  dramatically 
reduced  by  this  treaty,  and  through  it 
and  the  associated  interim  agreement  on 
strategic  offensive  arms,  the  action- 
reaction  cycle  driving  the  arms  race  has 
been  broken. 

The  interim  agreement  freezes  at  ap- 
proximately current  levels  the  aggregate 
number  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile launchers  and  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missile  laimchers  operational 
and  under  construction  on  each  side  for 
5  years.  It  has  been  adopted  in  contem- 
plation of  the  negotiation  of  more  com- 
plete controls  on  strat^c  offensive  arm- 
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aments  in  a  second  phase  of  the  negotia- 
tions expected  to  begin  soon.  We  all  hope 
that  this  agreement  win  be  replaced  will 
before  expiration  by  a  comprehensive 
treaty  limiting  strategic  crffensive  weap- 
ons. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  United  States 
can  make  real  progress  not  only  in  curb- 
ing quantitative  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  but  in  limiting  their  qualitative 
development  as  well.  Senator  Hart  and  I, 
along  with  15  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, have  introduced  a  resolution  to 
assure  Senate  support  of  Presidential 
initiatives  toward  reopening  the  ques- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

An  agreement  banning  nuclear  tests 
has  long  been  a  goal  of  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol policy,  and  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
has  been  an  item  on  the  agenda  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  since  1963  when  the  Senate 
ratified  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 
Such  an  agreement  would  certainly  be  a 
fitting  follow-on  to  the  arms  control 
pacts  we  are  considering  here  today. 

The  Moscow  summit  also  produced 
some  other  very  significant  agreements, 
both  in  themselves,  and  in  their  total 
addition  of  a  wide  dimension  of  tangible 
results  from  this  historic  meeting.  All  to- 
gether the  series  of  agreements — cover- 
ing mutual  future  efforts  in  space,  trade, 
the  environment,  health,  medicine,  sci- 
ence, and  technology — add  up  to  a  great- 
er, deeper  commitment  by  each  side  to  a 
more  stable  world  order.  With  these  valu- 
able pacts,  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  has  a  more  vested  in- 
terest in  the  continuation  of  peaceful 
relations.  They  assure  that  both  sides 
will  be  forced  to  take  a  second  look  at 
any  provocation  that  might  lead  to  a 
breakoff  of  the  new  relationships. 

In  1989,  President  Nixon  ordered  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  posture  of 
nuclear  weapons  strategy  and  strength 
throughout  the  world.  His  goal  was  to 
bring  a  halt  to  the  arms  race.  The  care- 
ful and  thorough  step-by-step  {^aiming 
of  the  President  resulted  in  the  first 
giant  step  toward  that  goal.  His  efforts 
Indeed  have  moved  us  away  from  nuclear 
catastrophe,  and  one  step  closer  to  world 
peace. 

In  the  years  to  come,  the  world  is  go- 
ing to  look  back  on  developments  in  the 
year  1972  as  a  historic  starting  point — 
the  time  when  the  world  turned  from 
the  mutual  biu-dens  and  dangers  of  the 
arms  race  and  turned  to  the  boimtiful 
rewards  which  flow  from  dynamic  na- 
tions working  together  on  the  projects 
of  peace. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mi-.  Piesident,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senate  Is  very  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  treaty  <m  the  limitation  of 
antiballistic  missile  systems.  All  of  us 
have  become  acqualirted  with  antl-bal- 
listic-mlssae  systems  through  the  de- 
bates <rf  the  past  sevwal  years.  We  have 
been  educated  by  great  scientists  and 
have  done  oar  own  study. 


I  believe  that  the  treaty  and  the  agree- 
ment limiting  olTensive  nuclear  systems 
represent  one  of  the  most  important  and 
significant  accomrrtishments  In  history 
for  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  The  greatest  commendation 
shomd  be  given  to  President  Nixon  for 
his  steady  and  constant  purpose  in  reach- 
ing agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  a  work  for  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  the  worid. 

I  think  also  that  we  should  remember 
always  the  faithful  and  difficult  work  of 
Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  General  Al- 
lison of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the  Honor- 
able Paul  Nitze,  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  and 
Ambassador  Graham  Parsons,  who  were 
the  negotiating  team  of  the  United 
States. 

I  had  the  opportimity  to  be  in  Vienna 
on  two  occasions  and  in  Helsinki  while 
the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
were  in  progress.  My  visits  and  talks 
with  Ambassador  Smith  and  his  col- 
leagues enabled  me  to  know  something 
of  the  difficult  problems  which  had  to 
be  resolved  if  agreement  was  to  be 
reached.  Steadily  throughout  3  yestfs, 
they  settled  many  difficult  technical 
points  and  points  of  greatest  substance 
which  led  to  the  treaty  and  agreement. 
Now  we  have  come  to  a  vote  on  the 
treaty. 

I  have  studied  but  I  have  not  been 
concerned  with  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  against  this  treaty  and  the 
agreement  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
I  am  confident  that  our  seciu'ity  is  pro- 
tected. I  believe  that  we  are  voting  for  a 
treaty  as  a  step  which  can  lead  on  to 
further  controls,  limitations,  and  reduc- 
tions of  nuclear  weapons  and  systems. 
It  is  a  measure  which  offers  hope  for  the 
people  of  our  country,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  peoi^e  of  the  world,  that  we  will 
not  bring  upon  ourselves  a  nuclear  dis- 
aster— a  disaster  which  would  blot  out 
millions  of  lives,  and  civilization  as  we 
now  know  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allebt). 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  yielding  time  to  me  for  dis- 
cussing this  important  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  compliment  President 
Nixon  on  his  initiatives  in  piu-suit  of 
world  peace  and  his  efforts  to  effect 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  Umit 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  I  am  sympathetic 
with  all  efforts  to  end  the  scoiu-ge  of  war- 
fare and  killing  people  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  nations.  I 
hopefully  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
an  oi  mankind  may  face  the  future  with 
complete  confidence  that  all  nations 
have  forever  renounced  war  as  an  Instru- 
ment to  effect  international  policies. 

The  seareh  for  world  peace  is  ongoing, 
and  the  search  must  not  cease.  Yet,  his- 
tory records  a  dreary  catalog  of  hopes 
and  expectations  expressed  in  treaties 
and  international  agreements  which  have 
been  dashed  upon  the  hard  rocks  of  re- 
ality. We  need  review  no  more  than  the 
past  half  century  to  see  the  terrible  con- 


sequences of  Idealistic  efforts  to  achieve 
world  peace  which  have  ended  in  dlsmsd 
and  tragic  failures  reflected  in  four  major 
wars. 

I  mention  this  background  merely  to 
indicate  that  sincere  convicticois  and  mo- 
tives and  the  best  imaginable  plans  for 
world  peace  as  may  be  conceived  by  the 
best  minds  of  our  Nation  are  not  guar- 
antees of  world  peace.  The  best  minds 
and  most  competent  negotiators  are  sus- 
ceptible to  errors  of  human  judgment — 
all  human  judgments  are  fallible.  My 
point  is  that  there  is  ample  justification 
for  doubts  and  there  is  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  treaty 
and  interim  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
this  point,  but  it  is  worth  considering  that 
over  the  past  several  years,  competent 
leaders  of  our  Nation  have  advocated  a 
poUcy  of  nuclear  superiority  as  an  essen- 
tial element  of  our  security  and  that  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  free  world.  Na- 
tional policies  based  on  nuclear  supe- 
riority have  undergone  a  rapid  change  to 
poUcies,  first,  consistent  with  nuclear 
parity,  next,  nuclear  sufficiency,  and  now 
nuclear  inferiority.  Surely,  somewhere 
along  the  line  some  judgments  have  been 
in  error.  By  and  large.  Congress  has  ac- 
quiesced in  each  shift  in  policy.  So,  while 
I  am  reasonably  sure  that  a  vast  major- 
ity of  Senators  will  vote  for  ratification 
of  the  treaty  and  for  approval  of  the  in- 
terim agreement  this  fact  alone  is  not 
proof  of  infaUibility  of  the  judgment; 
and  the  jimior  Senator  from  Alabama 
may  well  be  a  minority  of  one  in  his 
judgment  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  treaty  and 
agreement  are  without  paraUel  in  his- 
tory. I  approach  a  decision  on  the  merits 
with  a  profound  sense  of  awareness  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  on  these  is- 
sues may  rank  among  Uie  most  important 
tlie  Senate  has  ever  undertaken.  I  do 
not  want  to  overdramatize,  but  I  am 
sincerely  convinced  that  the  decision 
reached  here  today,  and  the  ensuing 
votes  in  the  days  ahead,  wiU  represent 
a  turning  point  in  history  with  con- 
sequences affecting  future  generations 
time  on  end.  and  I  would  be  less  than 
true  to  myself  if  I  did  not  voice  my  con- 
victions concerning  the  ultimate  wisdom 
of  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  approval 
of  the  interim  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  shaU  vote  again»t  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  treaty  and 
against  approval  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment. The  reasons  for  my  decision  are 
simple  and  straightforward. 

With  respect  to  the  treaty,  I  cannot 
review  the  past  record  of  Russia's  indif- 
ference to  treaty  obligations  with  any 
degree  of  confidence.  A  study  by  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  covering 
almost  1,000  treaties  and  agreements 
which  the  Russians  have  entered  into 
with  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries in  the  past  50  years,  shovi-s  tliat  the 
Communist  record  is  filled  with  deceit, 
treachery,  and  broken  promises.  A  more 
recent  tabulation  of  Russia's  agreements 
with  the  United  States  reveals  a  failure 
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to  adhere  to  24  of  the  past  52  agreements. 
There  is  no  convincing  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  Union  will  adhere  to 
this  proposed  treaty  beyond  the  time 
such  treaty  promotes  the  interest  and 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  treaty  to  limit  future  development 
and  deployment  of  defensive  systems 
against  nuclear  attack  which  is  pro- 
vided, of  course,  by  the  treaty,  is  pre- 
mised on  several  propositions.  The  first 
is  that  each  side  has  a  sufficiency  of  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  to  provide 
maximum  assured  destruction  and  thus 
a  realistic  deterrent  against  attack;  fur- 
ther, that  an  adequate  defense  against  a 
nuclear  attack  is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable because  an  effective  defense 
against  nuclear  attack  would  jeopardize 
the  deterrent  of  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  the  premise 
and  inferences  and  the  assumptions 
drawn  from  it.  First,  to  contend  that  a 
freeze  on  defensive  weapons  against  nu- 
clear attack  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
ultimate  nuclear  disarmament  contra- 
dicts the  assumption  that  it  is  impossible 
to  develop  an  adequate  defense  against 
nuclear  attack. 

Furthermore,  a  freeze  on  development 
and  deployment  of  defensive  weapons 
against  nuclear  attack  serves  to  volun- 
tarily submit  civilian  populations  as  hos- 
tages under  the  threat  of  nuclear  anni- 
hilation as  the  essential  element  of  de- 
terrence. There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  hsis  the  scientific  and 
technological  capability  of  providing  ade- 
quate defense  against  nuclear  attack,  and 
I  consider  it  immoral  and  an  invitation 
to  nuclear  blackmail  not  to  develop  de- 
fenses against  nuclear  attack. 

Furthermore.  I  question  the  assump- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  a  suf- 
ficiency of  nuclear  arms  to  assure  maxi- 
mum destruction  of  the  Soviet  Union 
under  all  circumstances.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  United  States  possesses  the  sophisti- 
cated devices  to  detect  nuclear  deploy- 
ment by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  assume  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
the  technological  capability  of  detect- 
ing the  location  of  the  submarine  com- 
ponents of  our  deterrent  forces.  Our 
land-based  deterrent  sites  are  well- 
known — all  one  has  to  do  is  read  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  as  to  where 
they  are — and  the  superior  megatoimage 
of  the  Soviets  warheads  is  such  as  to  rea- 
sonably anticipate  neutralization  of  most 
of  our  land-based  deterrent  weapons.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  existing  modem 
land-to-air  defensive  missiles  could  not 
seriously  impair  our  airborne  deterrent. 

In  short,  the  treaty,  freezing  continued 
development  and  deployment  of  defen- 
sive systems  against  nuclear  attacks, 
seems  to  me  to  vest  in  the  Soviet  Union 
the  potential  for  a  preemptive  first 
strike.  My  judgment  in  this  regard  is  re- 
inforced by  consideration  of  the  vast 
land  area  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
lends  itself  to  population  and  industrial 
dispersal.  There  is  room  to  question 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  does  in 
fact  possess  the  nuclear  capacity  to  in- 


flict the  same  degree  of  destruction  on 
the  Soviet  Union  as  might  be  inficted 
upon  us,  should  it  be  determined  that  a 
preemptive  strike  against  the  United 
States  offers  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  a  treaty  limiting 
nuclear  defense  capyabilities  is  the  essen- 
tial to  an  agreement  to  limit  offensive 
nuclear  weapons.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  contention  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  Logic  would  seem  to  dic- 
tate that  we  should  first  negotiate  a 
treaty  designed  to  limite  offensive  weap- 
ons before  undertaking  a  treaty  to  limit 
defensive  weapons.  For  example,  in  ban- 
ning the  use  of  poison  gas  in  warfare,  we 
did  not  first  ban  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  manufacture  of  gas  masks  and 
antidotes.  In  banning  bacteriological 
warfare,  we  did  not  first  preclude  re- 
search and  development  into  possible  de- 
fenses against  its  use.  Were  we  to  con- 
sider naval  disarmament,  we  would  not 
first  agree  to  strip  our  ships  of  defensive 
weapons.  Were  we  to  consider  disarma- 
ment of  our  air  forces,  we  would  not  first 
ban  the  use  of  antiaircraft  weapons  and 
radar  detection  devices. 

In  considering  the  possible  approaches 
to  nuclear  disarmament,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why,  if  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility for  offensive  overkill,  they  would 
not  first  willingly  undertake  to  limit  fur- 
ther development  and  deployment  of  of- 
fensive weapons.  Only  then  would  it  seem 
logical  to  seek  agreement  to  limit  defen- 
sive weapons  and  then  only  to  the  point 
that  assufed  protection  of  civilian  popu- 
lations. For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  vote 
to  ratify  the  treaty  limiting  our  nuclear 
defensive  potential  as  is  sought  by  the 
treaty  under  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuR- 
DicK).  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  AIKfeN.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  turning 
now  to  the  interim  agreement,  I  shall 
vote  against  it.  As  previously  stated, 
there  is  no  convincing  evidence  to  cause 
me  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  wUl 
adhere  to  the  agreement  beyond  the 
point  where  breaking  the  agreement 
would  serve  the  strategic  advantage  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Second,  I  cannot  ac- 
cept the  proposition  that  the  strategic 
interest  of  the  United  States  is  served  by 
voluntarily  agreeing  to  freeze  the  United 
States  for  any  period  of  time  into  a  posi- 
tion of  nuclear  inferiority  in  relation  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  will  leave  for  others  the  technical 
arguments  with  respect  to  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  separate  weapons 
systems  and  the  fine-spun  arguments 
with  respect  to  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive superiority  which  supposedly  balance 
out  one  advantage  against  another.  I  rely 
only  on  a  conclusion  freely  expressed  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  largely  conceded  in 
the  United  States,  that  our  Nation  has 
accepted  a  status  of  nuclear  inferiority 
to  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  period  of 


the  interim  agreement.  Such  a  status  of 
inferiority  is  inconsistent  with  the  first 
purpose  of  our  Government,  which  is  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  for  any  treaty  or  vote  ap- 
proval of  any  agreement  which  I  believe 
to  be  contrary  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  solemn  judgment 
that  the  proposed  treaty  and  the  interim 
agreement  will  not  serve  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  nor  the  best 
interests  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world 
who  have  so  heavily  relied  upon  our  nu- 
clear umbrella  as  an  element  of  security 
of  those  nations. 

Mr.  President,  in  voting  against  the 
treaty  and  agreement,  I  do  not  reject  the 
efforts  of  the  President  to  reach  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  to  promote 
cooperation  in  solving  environmental 
problems  and  cooperation  in  the  areas  of 
health,  science  and  technology,  educa- 
tion and  culture,  and  space  exploration 
and  related  matters  outlined  in  the 
Nixon-Brezhnev  declaration  which  ac- 
companied the  proposed  treaty  and 
agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  unfailing 
support  to  all  efforts  to  promote  the 
strength  and  to  preserve  the  honor  of 
our  country  in  our  dealings  with  foreign 
nations,  but  I  caimot  support  efforts 
which  I  believe  will  result  in  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  country  in  comparison  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  midst  of  what  we  all  know  to  be  a 
political  campaign  year,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  statement  which  may 
not  be  interpreted  by  some  people  as 
being  highly  partisan.  At  the  risk  of  be- 
ing misinterpreted,  it  is  my  purpose  to- 
day to  challenge  the  skeptics  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  the  treaty  limiting  the  antiballls- 
tic  missile  system,  and  the  agreement 
known  as  the  interim  agreement  on  of- 
fensive weapons.  It  is  my  purpose  today 
to  challenge  the  skeptics  by  giving  what 
I  intend  to  be  not  only  a  bipartisan 
speech,  but  a  speech  which  I  hope  is 
worthy  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  exercise 
of  its  responsibilities  as  a  partner  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
ratification  of  treaties  and  agreements. 
Therefore,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  arms 
control  agrecmenti;,  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  May  27  of  this  year. 

If  I  had  been  asked  what  I  would  like 
for  my  birthday  present — since  my 
birthday  is  on  May  27 — nothing  would 
have  pleased  me  more  than  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics could  come  to  some  basic  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  arms  race,  either  to 
stabilize  it  or  to  reduce  it. 

Therefore,  I  commend  the  President 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
entering  into  these  agreements,  recog- 
nizing full  well  their  limitations,  but  also 
recognizing  their  potential  contribution 
in  slowing  down  the  arms  race.  As  in  most 
instances,  their  true  worth  will  depend 
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upon  interpretation  and  strict  applica- 
tion by  the  signatory  powers. 

Mr.  President,  arms  control  or  dis- 
armament is  a  long,  tedious,  and  difficult 
process.  I  think  it  should  be  recognized 
that  nations  and  leaders  of  nations  do 
not  enter  into  these  negotiations  without 
the  most  careful  and  prudent  considera- 
tion. I  believe  we  have  to  understand 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  sign  any  agreement  that  they 
thought  would  in  any  way  affect  ad- 
versely the  defense  of  their  counti-y  and 
its  people.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
also  believe  that  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try, the  President  and  his  advisers,  those 
who  were  a  part  of  the  negotiating  team 
for  the  so-called  SALT  talks,  would  not 
enter  into  an  agreement  nor  sign  any 
treaty  which  they  believed  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  security  and  the  safety 
of  this  Republic  and  the  people  of  these 
United  States. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  state  again  that 
the  achievement  of  an  arms  control 
agreement  represents  the  epitome  of 
statesmanship,  and  really  represents  a 
tremendous  accomplishment  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  and  its  leaders. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  arms  control.  It  has  been  a  part  of 
my  life's  woik,  and  I  have  studied  it,  not 
as  a  starry-eyed  idealist,  but  as  a  prag- 
matic realist. 

I  believe  I  imderstand  the  meaning  of 
power  and  its  application.  I  have  never 
deceived  myself,  nor  have  I  tri2d  to  de- 
ceive anyone  else,  about  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  willingness  of  its 
leaders  to  use  that  power :  nor  am  I  today 
going  to  say  anything  that  will  indicate 
that  I  am  unaware  of  the  record  of  the 
Soviet  Union  with  respect  to  its  foreign 
and  military  policies.  Having  said  that, 
however,  I  would  also  suggest  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  recognize  the 
power  of  the  United  States — and  that 
power  is  immense  and  awesome. 

I  participated  in  the  preparatory 
stages  of  what  we  now  call  the  SALT 
talks.  The  early  stages  started  in  the 
mid-1960's.  In  fact,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia, 
In  August  1968,  this  Government  was 
then  about  ready  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  ai-ms 
control. 

The  former  Pi'esident,  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rusk, 
and  others  had  laid  the  groundwork  for 
those  discussions.  As  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  I  served  sis  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Principles,  as 
it  was  termed,  to  discuss  the  early  stages 
and  early  preparations  for  these  arms 
control  talks. 

So  I  am  familiar  with  the  background 
of  this  important  work,  and  I  know  that 
Ambassador  Smith,  who  was  the  head  of 
our  negotiating  team  in  the  SALT  talks, 
has  performed  a  most  valuable  and 
worthy  ser\ice  for  our  country.  I  would 
like  to  have  my  remarks  interpreted  as 
commendation  to  Ambassador  Smith  and 
those  who  worked  with  him. 

Fn»n  President  Nixcm's  own  state- 
Qients,   those   of   several   Government 


spokesmen,  and  from  the  articles  which 
have  been  appearing  in  the  Soviet  press, 
I  am  encouraged  that  the  ABM  treaty 
and  the  interim  agreement  nill  go  a  long 
way  in  securing  the  principde  of  arms 
control  and  reductions  as  an  essential 
stabilizing  factor  in  international  rela- 
tions and  the  rejection  of  the  heretofore 
accepted  rule  that  the  continual  build- 
ing of  national  armaments  is  the  only 
way  to  enhance  national  security. 

I  A'ould  remind  Senators  that  every- 
thing is  relative,  that  as  we  lift  the  level 
of  our  armaments,  so  does  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  vice  versa.  What  we  ulti- 
mately do  is  not  increase  the  area  of 
safety  but  raise  the  level  of  danger.  What 
is  more  important  is  the  balance.  What 
is  more  important  is  the  degree  of 
equality  or  parity  whicli  you  can  have 
so  that  you  can  be  assured  of  your  own 
security. 

Dr.  Kissinger  made  this  point  very 
effectively  when  he  said  in  his  briefing  to 
Members  of  Congress: 

Each  of  us  (The  United  Slates  and  the 
Soviet  Union)  has  thus  come  Into  posse.sslon 
of  power  singlehandedly  capable  of  exter- 
minating the  human  race.  Paradoxically,  this 
very  fact,  and  the  global  interests  of  both 
sides,  create  a  certain  commonality  of  out- 
look, a  sort  of  Interdependence  for  survival 
between  the  two  of  us. 

With  modern  weapons,  a  potentially  de- 
cisive advantage  required  a  change  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  mere  effort  to  obtain 
it  can  produce  disaster.  The  simple  tit-for- 
tai  reaction  to  each  other's  programs  of  a 
decade  ago  is  in  danger  of  being  overtaken 
by  a  more  or  less  simultaneous  and  contln- 
vjous  process  of  technological  advance,  which 
opens  more  and  more  temptations  for  seek- 
ing decisive  advantage. 

History  is  full  of  paradoxes,  some  more 
constructive  than  others.  I  can  remem- 
ber very  well  past  crucial  debates  on 
landmark  treaties  and  legislation  in  the 
field  of  arms  control  when  it  was  difficult 
to  convince  Senators  of  the  futility  of  the 
arms  race  and  of  the  urgency  for  our 
Government  to  take  an  initiative  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  other  nuclear 
and  nonnuclear  countries.  I  can  vividly 
recall  the  reluctance  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  enter  into  any  substantive  arms  con- 
trol agreements  which  might  have  locked 
it  into  a  position  of  inferiority  vls-a-vis 
the  United  States.  And  I  have  most  vivid 
memories  of  the  history  of  the  arms  race 
in  general  where  actions  on  one  side 
provoked  reactions  on  the  other,  leading 
to  an  endless  nuclear  arms  spiral. 

The  latest  Moscow  agreements  give  me 
cause  for  hope  that  this  syndrome  is  on 
its  way  out,  but  I  am  not  naive  «iough 
to  assume  that  a  positive  trend  has  yet 
been  fully  established  or  that  the  gears 
will  not  be  shifted  back.  These  treaties 
stabilize  the  arms  race,  more  than  they 
actually  reduce  it.  This  fact  has  been 
noted  over  and  over  again  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Kissinger,  and  many  others.  It 
is  incorporated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
ABM  treaty  where  it  is  stated  that  It  Is 
the  declared  intention  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "to  achieve 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  cessation 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  to  take 


effective  measures  toward  reductions  in 
strategic  arms,  nuclear  disarmament, 
and  general  and  complete  disarmament. 

We  have  not  yet  achieved  this  kind  of 
cessation,  but  the  Senate's  ratification  of 
the  treaty  and  the  approval  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment would  now  provide  a  stabilization 
of  our  mutual  deterrent  capability.  It 
could  enhance  the  possibilities  of  moving 
beyond  the  concept  of  armaments  de- 
velopment as  an  expression  of  national 
defense  or  secuiity.  It  could  be  conducive 
to  reaching  agreements,  both  in  SALT  II, 
and  in  other  diplomatic  forums  which 
would  actually  lialt  the  arms  race  once 
and  for  all  and  move  on  to  real  disarma- 
ment. 

Because  I  see  great  potential  for  these 
agreements,  I  urge  that  the  Congress  art 
promptly  to  approve  them. 

Admittedly,  the  ABM  treaty  and  the 
interim  agreement  do  not  resolve  all  the 
questions.  In  fact  the  interim  agree- 
ment's ambiguities  will  only  attain  clar- 
ification in  its  implementation  and  in  its 
final  translation  into  a  more  complete 
longer  term  agreement.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  both  the  agreement 
and  the  treaty  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction  and  should  be  considered  as 
such. 

The  ABM  treaty  is  by  far  the  most 
important  in  that  it  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  renunciation  of  first  strike 
as  a  purposeful,  rational  strategy  and 
solidifies  the  mutual  deterrent  capabil- 
ities wloich  now  exist  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Implicitly,  it  offers  both  countries  an 
even  better  opportunity  to  negotiate  of- 
fensive armaments  limitations  as  the 
need  for  offensive  weapons  is  reduced 
over  time.  That  is  why  I  consider  the 
interim  agreement  an  acceptable  com- 
plement to  the  ABM  treaty,  if  the  em- 
phasis is  laid  where  it  belongs — on  future 
arms  control. 

Dr.  Kissinger  and  the  President  ha\e 
told  us  that  one  reason  for  the  successful 
conclusion  of  these  latest  agreements 
was  the  rough  military  balance  wliich 
has  been  attained  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Admiral 
Moorer  and  Secretary  Laird  have  noted 
our  technological  superiority  in  weap- 
onry and  the  quantitative  superiority  in 
launchers  and  throw  weight  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  now  achieved.  Experts 
outside  government  liave  discussed  this 
question  at  great  length  and  while  they 
may  differ  on  the  specifics,  the  overall 
picture  of  a  rough  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
generally  accepted.  An  example  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  strategic  posi- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  offered  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Defense  Monitor,  a  publication  of  the 
recently  formed  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  the  tables  of  the 
July  1972  Issue  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoiid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  I.     UNITED  STATES,  1972  -  ESTIMATED  STRATEGIC  FORCE  LEVELS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SALT  AGREEMENT,  MAY  1972 


Type  and  launch  vehicle 


Missiles 
bombs 

per      Missile 

launch         bomb 

Number       vehicle  total 


War- 
heads 
per       Dellver- 
missile      able  war- 
bomb    head  total 


ICBM: 
Lilhl: 

Minuteman  I 

Minuteman  II 

Minuteman  Ml 
Older,  Heavy:  Titan  II. 
Modern,  Heavy:  None. 

Subtotal 


TABLE  lll.-UNITED  STATES,  1977-ESTI MATED  COMPOSITION  OF  U.S.  STRATEGIC  FORCES 
BY  THE  EXPIRATION  OF  THE  SALT  AGREEMENT  IN  1977.  TABLE  SHOWS  ONLY  THOSE 
PROGRAMS  APPROVED  BY  CONGRESS  AND  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  THE  TRIDENT  SUB- 
MARINE OR  THE  8-1  BOMBER  PROGRAMS 


Type  and  launch  vehicle 


1320 

<500 

■180 

154 

0 


320 

MO 

180 

54 

0 


1.0 

1.0 

'2.5 

1.0 


320 

MO 

450 

54 

0 


ICBM: 

Minuteman  II  . 
Minuteman  III. 
Titan  II 


Missiles/ 

War- 

bombs 

heads 

per 

Missile/ 

per 

Deliver- 

launch 

bomb 

missile/ 

able  war- 

Number 

vehicle 

total 

bomb 

head  total 

1450 

1 

450 

1.0 

450 

SSO 

1 

550 

2  2.5 

1,375 

•54 

1 

54 

1.0 

54 

■1.054 


.054 


1.324 


Subtotal 


1.054 


1,054 


SLBM: 

Polatis(A  3) 

Poseidon 

Polaris  under  conversion  to 
Poseidon 


Subtotal 

SIratefic  Bombers: 

8-52 

FB-Ul 


Subtotal.. 
Total       . 


'2! 

1  10 

1  10 
ill 

1400 

466 


16 

16 

16 


336 
160 

160 

■  656 


M.O 

10. 0 

10.0 


336 
1,600 


SLBM: 

Polaris  (A3). 
Poseidon 


'10 
'31 


16 
16 


160 
496 


•1.0 
10.0 


1,879 


160 
4,960 


Subtotal 


41 


656 


5,120 


•  6 

2 


2,400 
132 

2.532 


1.0 
1.0 


•  1.936 


2,400 
132 

2,532 


Bombers: 

B  520  and  H  (Hound-Do(  missiles 

and  bombs) 

B  52G  andH  (SRAM). 

FB  111 


■163 

•92 

66 

6 

20 
6 

978 

1,840 

396 

1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

978 

1,840 

396 

4.242 •5.792 


Subtotal 
ToW... 


321 

"i,4Tr 


3,214 


3.214 


4,924 '10,213 


•  DOD  figures.  . ,  ,    ,  , 

>  A  total  oJ  3  warheads  per  missile  is  possible.  A  multiple  ot  2.5  is  used  as  an  average  to  lake 
into  account  substitution  ot  penetration  aids  for  some  warheads. 
■>  Thoufh  the  Polaris  A  3  has  3  warheads,  they  are  not  separately  tarjelable. 

•  Not  including  those  under  conversion. 

•  400  IS  Ihe  unit  equipped  (UE)  figure.  It  does  not  include  planes  in  training  and  testing  programs 
II  does  include  about  150  planes  now  assigned  to  conventional  bombing  missions  in  Southeast 

•  This  fifuie  includes  2  Hound-Dog  airto- surface  missiles  (ASM's)  and  4  nuclear  gravity  bombs. 
'66  IS  the  UE  figure.  The  total  number  of  FB  Ill's  is  72.  The  additional  units  are  in  training 

tnd  testing  programs. 

•  DOD  lists  5.700  as  the  U.S.  warhead  total. 


TABLE  II 


US  S.R  .  1972     ESTIMATED  STRATEGIC  FORCE  LEVELS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  SALT  AGREEMENT,  MAY  1972 


Type  and  launch  vehicle 


Number 


Missiles/ 

bombs 

per 

launch 

vehicle 


Missile  and 

deliverable 

warnead 

total 


1  DOD  Figures  from  Laud's  Annual  Defense  Department  Report  for  fiscal  year  1973,  pp.  67-72. 

'  A  total  of  3  warheads  per  missile  is  possible.  A  multiple  of  2.5  is  used  as  an  average  to  take 
nto  account  substitution  of  penetration  aids  for  some  warheads. 

'  DOD  figures  from  Admiral  Moorer's  U.S.  Military  Posture  for  fiscal  year  1973,  p.  10. 

<  Though  the  Polaris  A  3  has  3  warheads,  they  are  not  separately  targetable. 

>  This  figure  represents  those  6-52  G's  and  H's  not  currently  scheduled  for  conversion  to  carry 
the  short  range  attack  missile  (SRAM).  See  Laird,  op.  ciL,  p.  71. 

•  Laird,  op.  ciL,  p.  71. 

'  A  figure  of  14.082  was  used  by  the  Center  lor  Defense  Information  In  an  earlier  issue  of  the 
Defense  Monitor  entitled  "ULMS:  Too  Much  Too  Soon."  The  present  figure  of  10,213  is  a  revised 
Center  estimate  adjusting  for  decoys  and  assuming  only  92  bombers  equipped  with  SRAM  instead 
of  255. 

TABLE  IV.  U.S.S.R..  1977-ESTIMATED  COMPOSITION  OF  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  FORCES  BY 
THE  EXPIRATION  OF  THE  SALT  AGREEMENT  IN  1977.  TABLE  ASSUMES  ONLY  A  LIMITED 
MIRV  CAPABILITY  BY  THAT  TIME 


Missiles/  War- 
bombs  heads 

per  Missile/             per       Deliver- 

launch  bomb      missile/     able  wti- 

Number       vehicle  total         bomb    head  total 


Type  and  launch  vehicle 


ICBM: 
Lighl: 

SS  13 

SS  11-- --- 

New  ICBM's(silos  under  construction).. 

Older-heavy; SS  7and8    . 

Modern-heavy: 

SS  9 

New  ICBM's(silos  under  construction).. 


60 

970 

66 

'210 

288 

25 


1 
1 

<i) 
1 

I 
(') 


60 
970 

(') 
210 

288 
(') 


ICBM: 

SS  13 

SS  11 

New  ICBM's  ... 
SS  9  and  larger. 
Mobile  ICBM's  1 


60 

1 

60 

1 

60 

970 

1 

970 

1 

970 

66 

1 

66 

1 

66 

■  313 

1 

313 

23 

939 

(')  .- 

(<)  — 

(') 

Subtotal 


'1.408 


1,408 


Subtotal. 


SLBM: 
V  class 

Y°]  and  Stretch  Y  class(under  construction). 
H  class  


Subtotal 


?!.«• 


'25 
'17 
'10 


16 

•14 

3 


1,S2S 


400 

238 

30 

'668 


SLBM: 

Y  class  - 

Stretch  Y  class. 


•34 

'28 


16 

2 


544 

336 


1 
•3 


Bombers: 

TU  95  Bear  (Kangaroo  ASM). 

TU  95  Bear  (bombs) 

M  48ison 


Subtotal 

Bombers: 

TU  95  Bear  (Kangaioo  ASM) 

TU  95  Bear  (bombs) 

M  4  Bison 

Backfire  i'  (under  development). 


62 


•880 


2. 035 


544 

1,008 

1,552 


Subtotal. 
Total 


•66 
•34 

•40 

I 

'4 
=  2 

66 

136 
80 

140 

282 

i,no 

•2.478 

Subtotal. 
Total  .  . 


66 
136 
80 
W 

1               66 

1              136 

I               80 

(•) 

282  ... 

282 

2,570  ... 

n  3,869 

1  Unknown. 

^  Kissinger  press  conference  in  Moscow.  May  26  and  27, 1972. 

'  Laird's  fiscal  year  1973  posture  statement.  ,    „   , 

•  Average  The  new  Stretch  Y  class  has  12  missile  launchers  versus  16  for  the  Y  class  and  may 
carry  a  longer-range  (3.400  nautical  miles)  SS  N  8  SLBM  Since  it  is  not  known  how  many  of 
each  type  submarine  is  under  construction  an  average  ot  14  missiles  per  submarine  is  used  in  this 
chart  See  Kissingers  Moscow  press  conference.  May  26  and  27,  1972.  Missiles  on  Y  class  sub- 
marines have  1,300  to  1.500  mile  range 

»  Tnese  ligures  do  not  include  the  22  Soviet  G  class  diesel-powered  submarines,  each  witn 
3  650-mile  missiles.  The  SALT  agreements  only  mention  modern  submarines.  These  650-mile 
missiles  are  Ihe  same  as  those  carried  by  the  nuclear-powered  H  class,  but  were  considered 
similar  in  nature  to  US  forward  deployed  forces  in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  G  class 
submarines  were  excluded  from  SALT  negotions.  See  Kissingers  Moscow  press  conference.  May 
26  and  27   1977  ,    „ 

•  This  number  IS  based  on  estimates  that  about --.,  of  the  100  TU  95  Bears  carry  a  single  Kangaroo 
air-to-surlace  missile  (ASM)  The  remaining  '  .  carry  gravity  bombs.  .... 

Tnis  IS  an  estimated  bomb  load  and  is  based  on  the  Bear  and  Bison  lift  capacity  as  related  to 
the  U  S  B  52 

•  About  90  M  4  Bisons  exist  of  which  50  serve  as  tankers. 

•  DCD  tiguies  give  2,500  »%  the  Soviet  warhead  total. 


I  This  figure  includes  the  current  25  Modern-Heavy  ICBM  silos  under  construction. 

!  This  assumes  at  least  a  3-warhead  (MRV'MIRV)  capability  deployed  in  all  SS9  and  larger  mis- 
siles. 

•  Mobile  ICBMs  are  not  covered  by  the  present  SALT  agreements. 

5  This  assumes  that  Ihe  Older-Heavy  SS  7's  and  8's  will  be  replaced  by  additional  SLBM's  as 
provided  for  by  Ihe  SALT  agreements. 

•  This  ligure  is  obtained  by  assuming  half  (or  9)  of  the  17  missile  submarines  presently  under  con- 
struction are  Y  class,  and  this  is  added  to  the  25  presently  operational. 

•  This  ligure  is  obtained  by  assuming  that  all  the  remaining  allowed  submarines,  including  the 
replacement  of  Ihe  10  H  class  submarines,  all  be  of  the  newer  stretch  Y  tlass  presently  under 
construction.  . 

'  II  IS  not  known  if  the  new  SS  N  8  SLBM  has  a  multiple  warhead  capability.  It  is  assumed  hue 
that  it  IS  a  logical  possibility  that  they  will  develop  a  MRV/MIRV  capability  on  this  weapon. 

»  This  SLBM  total  could  be  incieasel  by  66  more  missiles  if  the  Soviets  convert  those  older  nis- 
sileson  lhe22diesel-poweiedG  class  subm3rine5  lo  the  newer  and  longer  range  SS  N  6orSS  N- 

D  CI    DU 

i»  This  new  bomber  is  under  development  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  designed  for  use 
against  Ihe  US.  homeland  or  for  use  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

II  Accurate  longer-range  pro)ections  of  Soviet  warhead  development  are  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
Assuming  20  warheads  on  each  of  Russ-a's  313  heavy  ICBM's.  10  warheads  on  each  missile  ot 
the  new  stretch  Y  class  lor  the  SS  N  8  SLBM,  and  3  warheads  each  for  the  other  ICBM  s  and 
SLBM's  one  coi.ld  project  a  Soviet  warhead  total  of  over  14.00C  at  some  dale  beyond  1977. 
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TABLE  V. -UNITED  STATES,  1980'S-THIS  TABLE  SHOWS  A  POSSIBLE  HIGHER  U.S.  FORCE  LEVEL  IN  THE  1980^5  ASStlMING  TWOENT,  THE  B  1  AND  CONVERSION  OF  ALL  MINUTEMEN 

TO  MIRV  INSTEAD  OF  550  NOW  PUUINED 


Type  and  launch  vehicle 


Missiles/ 

bombs 

per 

launch 

Nuoifeef       vehicle 


beads 
Missile'             per  Deliwr- 
bsmb      missil*/  able  war- 
total         bomb  bead  total 


ICBM:  Minuteman  III 

Subtotal... - « 1,000 

SLBM: 

Poseidon 

Tndtitt 

New  strategic  cruise  missile*. 


1,000 

1 

1,000 

•2.5 

2,500 

« 1,000  ... 

1,0M  .. 

2,500 



»29 
10 
(0  -- 

16 
24 

464 

240 
O  -- 

10.0 
12.0 

4,640 
2,880 

Type  and  lauocb  vehicio 


Misato/  War- 
bombs  heads 

per  Missile'            per       Oeliver- 
laaacfe  borab      missilt'     able  war- 
Number       Mhide  total         bomb     bead  total 


Subtotal 

Bombers: 

FB-IU(SRAM).... 

8  1  (SRAM). 

Subtotal... 

Total 1.346 


39  ... 

•704 

7.520 

C£ 

241 

6             396             LO 

24         5. 784             1. 0 

396 

5.784 

307  .  . 

6,180 

6^180 

7,884 


16. 200 


1  A  total  of  3  warheads  per  missile  is  possible.  A  multiple  of  2.5  is  used  as  an  average  to  take 
into  account  substitution  of  penetration  aids  for  some  warheads. 

'This  figure  assumes  the  replacement  of  54  Titan  II  ICBM's  by  additional  SLBM's,  and  converting 
the  Minuteman  H's  to  Ill's. 

'  Under  the  SALT  accords,  the  United  States  is  allowed  44  submarines.  But  it  is  also  limited  to 
710  SLBM  launch  tubes.  In  order  to  build  the  number  ot  Tridents  shown,  with  24  missiles  each. 
the  United  States  would  have  to  deactivate  10  Polaris  submarines,  cancel  conversion  ot  2  more 


Polaris  submarines  to  Poseidon  and  deactivate  them  alsa  The  SLBM  total  would  then  be  704  as 
shown. 

•  The  number  of  new  strategic  cruise  missiles  planned  and  new  subraariges  required  to  launch 
them  IS  unknown. 

» Unknown. 

•  A  total  of  710  Is  allowed  by  the  SALT  agreements. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  projections  in 
the  Monitor  are  correct,  the  United 
States  is  still  decidedly  in  an  advanta- 
geous position.  If  Admiral  Moorer's  tes- 
timony is  more  accurate,  there  is  a  vir- 
tual identical  balance  in  our  two  arsenals, 
projected  over  the  5-year  period  during 
which  these  agreements  are  intended  to 
remain  in  force.  Whichever  evaluation 
one  accepts,  they  both  substantiate  the 
proposition  that  the-  United  States  has 
a  sufficient  nuclear  arsenal  to  meet  the 
demands  of  nuclear  warfare  and  diplo- 
macy. Certainly  we  should  strive  to  re- 
tain this  position  of  sufficiency  which  is 
in  fact  what  we  are  told  the  agreements 
are  designed  to  do.  But  we  must  also  be 
coldly  realistic  about  Soviet  capabilities 
and  behavior.  Now  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  approximate  military  equality,  we 
must  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
find  any  attempt  of  the  United  States  to 
regain  its  former  position  of  nuclear  su- 
periority as  completely  unacceptable.  Not 
only  would  the  Russians  find  such  an 
attempt  unacceptable,  but.  based  on  their 
reactions  in  the  past  and  their  present 
capabilities,  they  would  strive  to  catch  up 
and.  perhaps,  even  surpass  the  United 
States.  Hence,  the  arms  race. 

Finally,  in  approving  these  agreements, 
both  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  be 
reminded  that  the  Congress  views  these 
agreements  as  a  serious  effort  to  create 
the  proper  climate  for  halting  the  arms 
race.  It  would,  therefore,  consider  it  in- 
cumbent upon  the  two  countries  to  ex- 
ercise comparable  self-restraint  in  other 
areas  of  weapons  development  which  are 
indirectly  related  to  the  agreements.  In 
its  approval,  the  Congress  implicitly 
would  also  be  expressing  its  support  for 
the  continuation  of  SALT  talks  to  cover 
such  questions  as  qualitative  ccsitrols  and 
further  armaments  reductions  and  its 
support  for  other  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreements. 

The  commitment  for  fiurther  arma- 
ments limitations  and  reductions  is  writ- 
ten in  both  agreements.  It  should  be 
written  indelibly  in  all  our  minds  and 
actions.  Then  the  Interim  agreement  on 
strategic  offensive  weapons  will  not  be 
interpreted  by  either  side  as  a  carte 
blanche  for  a  new  kind  ot  arms  race.  In- 
stead, it  win  be  an  oMigation  to  be  solidi- 
fied and  expanded  In  treaty  form. 
CXVIII 1686— Part  20 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  Senate  ratification 
of  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty — or  SALT,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly known. 

This  agreement  is  a  great  break- 
through in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
have  been  waiting  since  World  War  n 
for  the  tension  to  ease  suflSclently  for 
us  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets.  The  SALT  agreement,  therefore, 
represents  tangible  evidence  that  both 
sides  have  moved  into  an  era  of  nego- 
tiation and  both  sides  now  have  an  im- 
portant investment  in  cooperation. 

Although  the  SALT  agreement  is  a 
significant  step  forward,  it  is  only  a  small 
beginning.  We  should  not  delude  our- 
selves into  beheving  this  agreement 
serves  as  a  panacea  to  the  numerous 
hurdles  which  remain  to  be  overcome 
in  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.SJl. — the  world's  two 
superpowers.  Far  more  important  will  be 
phase  n  of  the  SALT  negotiations  and 
that  is  ahead  of  us.  Phase  n  will  re- 
quire even  harder  bargaining  on  the 
part  of  both  sides  than  the  phase  I  nego- 
tiations. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  history  of  our  relatknas  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  replete  with  instances 
of  respect  for  strength  in  bargaining  and 
an  unwillingness  to  negotiate  when  signs 
of  weakness  become  apparent. 

Therefore,  while  it  is  important  that 
we  ratify  the  SALT  agreement,  we  must 
couple  Uiis  step  with  an  awareness  that 
we  got  where  we  are  today  because  we 
maintained  a  balance  of  capabilities 
with  the  Russians.  The  SALT  agree- 
ment has  put  a  limitation  on  the  nuclear 


capabilities  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Basically,  we  are  acknowledging 
a  balance  of  terror  in  a  world  which  re- 
mains bipolar  in  structuie.  The  SALT 
agreement  means  that  the  key  factor  of 
this  bipolar  structLire  of  the  traditional 
balance  of  power — nuclear  capability — 
has  been  frozen.  Yet,  the  bipolar  struc- 
ture remains. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  even  consider 
taking  steps  toward  disarmament  or  de- 
escalation  of  capabilities,  we  must  insure 
that  we  preserve  oiu-  position  of  strength. 
It  would  be  foolish  of  us  to  be  carried 
away  in  euphoria  by  this  agreement.  We 
cannot  permit  an  erosion  of  our  bai- 
gaining  position  with  the  Soviets.  The 
incentive  to  negotiate  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  would  rapidly  deteriorate  if  they 
approached  bargaining  with  all  the  chi!  3 
on  their  side  of  the  table.  Such  an  im- 
balance of  strength  could  only  result  in 
preventing  future  negotiations  to  be  car- 
ried on. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  the 
delusion  of  overexpectation  with  the 
ratification  of  this  agreement.  We  must 
be  realistic  regarding  its  limitations.  This 
is  a  significant  fi^rst  step  in  a  long  chain 
of  steps  to  come  in  the  future  wiiich  is 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  only  if 
we  preserve  our  position  of  strength. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote 
for  the  treaty  on  the  limitation  of  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems.  This  treaty 
which  limits  both  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  two  ABM  sites  each  with 
no  more  than  100  interceptors,  is  poten- 
tially the  most  impoitant  arms  control 
measure  in  recent  years.  The  significance 
of  this  treaty  is  that  both  sides  liave 
recognized  that  they  will  remain  vulner- 
able to  retaliation  in  a  nuclear  exchange, 
and  this,  in  turn,  greatly  diminishes  the 
prospect  that  either  side  might  ever  se- 
riously consider  laimching  nuclear  war. 
The  hmit  on  ABM's  provides  the  founda- 
tion for  nuclear  stability. 

I  said  on  the  day  the  SALT  agreements 
were  signed  that  these  first  steps  sjTn- 
bolize  our  ability  to  construct  a  world 
which  will  be  safe  for  ourselves  and  future 
generations.  But  if  the  SALT  agreements 
are  to  be  more  than  symbolic,  they  must 
produce  greater  stability  in  the  arms  race 
and  they  must  provide  Immediate  bene- 
fits to  the  American  taxpayer  in  reduced 
defense     expenditures.     In     President 
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Nixon's  own  words,  they  must  check  "the 
wasteful  and  dangerous  spiral  of  nuclear 
arms." 

I  had  hoped  that  the  ABM  treaty 
would  mean  that  both  sides  would  sus- 
pend development  of  various  offensive 
strategic  systems.  Many  of  these  systems, 
such  as  MIRV,  were  originally  designed 
to  penetrate  a  large  ABM  defense.  Now 
that  ABM  has  been  limited  to  low  levels, 
the  rationale  for  pushing  ahead  with 
new  strategic  initiatives  has  largely  dis- 
appeared. 

The  SALT  agreements  are  a  sound 
beginning.  But  to  make  them  work  in  the 
long  run,  both  sides  must  implement 
them  in  a  spirit  of  achieving  mutual 
benefit  through  mutual  restraint. 

It  is  ironic  and  bitterly  disappointing 
that  the  Senate  should  now  take  up  the 
SALT  agreements  in  the  wake  of  a  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  that  continues  the 
momentum  of  our  offensive  strategic 
weapons  buildup.  Too  often  in  the  past, 
arms  control  agreements  have  simply  ac- 
celerated the  arms  race  in  areas  not  cov- 
ered by  the  formal  agreement.  It  appears 
that  we  may  be  following  the  same  pat- 
tern today. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  supporting  the-ABM 
treaty  in  the  hope  that  its  potential 
benefits  will  eventually  be  realized.  I 
will  continue  to  oppose  any  efforts  to 
accelerate  strategic  weapons  programs 
that  are  not  necessary  for  our  security. 
It  is  the  American  taxpayer  who  must 
bear  the  burden  of  irresponsible  defense 
spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
on  the  limitation  of  anti-ballistic-missile 
systems?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i  after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  and 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  .  If  they  were 
present  and  voting,  they  would  vote 
"yea";  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland >,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gahbrell)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  fiuther  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya)  Is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
GAMBRELLi  would  votc  "yea." 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  each  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  88, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 
session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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TEAS— 88 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

Muskle 

Allott 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Griffin 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Gumey 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Harris 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Riblcoff 

Boggs 

HoUings 

Roth 

Brock 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Scott 

ByrU, 

Inouye 

Smith 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Javits 

Spong 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stafford 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Church 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mathias 

Taft 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

McGee 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

McGovern 

Tower 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Domlnick 

Metcalf 

Weicker 

Ervln 

Miller 

Williams 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Young 

Fong 

Moss 

NAYS— 2 

Allen  Buckley 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A   LIVE   PAIR,   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED—! 


Mansfield,  against. 


NOT  VOTING- 

Gambrell 
Goldwater 

Montoya 
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Mundt 
Percy 


Baker 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick » .  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  88  and 
the  nays  2.  Two-thirds  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  having  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  resolution  of  ratification  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 
ON  REVISION  OP  THE  JUDICIAL 
CIRCUITS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R,  7378. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7378)  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Re- 
vision of  the  Judicial  Circuits  of  the 
United  States,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
land, Mr.  Bordick,  and  Mr.  Hruska  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  and  will  the 
Chair  please  clear  the  well? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  3284.  An  act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  completing  work 
in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior; 

H.R.  15093.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  Independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commlselona,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
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HR  15418.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 

what  is  the  pending  business  before  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

Calendar  Order  No.  929  (S.J.  Res.  241),  a 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  Interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYR  J.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  lesislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


struction      authorization      bill,      H.R. 
15641 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  has  that  already  been 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  will  follow  the 
freight  car  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  is  the  time  on  the 
freight  car  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  time  on 
the  freight  car  bill,  as  I  remember,  is  30 
minutes  on  the  bill  and  20  minutes  on 
any  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes  on  the  bill  and  20  minutes  on 
amendments. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill.  1  hour  on  the 
bill  and  one  half-hour  on  any  amend- 
ment. 

I  a?k  the  Chair  if  that  is  correct.  The 
order  was  entered  earlier  today,  and  I 
am  speaking  from  memory.  Tliirty  min- 
utes on  amendments  in  the  first  degree, 
and  20  minutes  on  amendments  in  the 
second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 

8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  8:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS SCHWEIKER,  TUNNEY,  MC- 
GOVERN, HARRIS,  KENNEDY,  AND 
CHILES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order  tomorrow,  the  follow- 
ing Senators  be  recognized  in  the  order 
stated  and  for  not  to  exceed  tlie  time 
stated:  Mr.  Schweiker,  10  minutes;  Mr. 
TuNNEY,  15  minutes;  Mr.  McGovern,  15 
minutes;  Mr.  Harris,  15  minutes;  Mr. 
Kennedy,  15  minutes;  and  Mr.  Chiles,  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  then  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  freight  car  bill.  That  order 
already  has  been  entered.  Following  that, 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  will  come  up. 

Upon  disposillon  of  the  military  con- 


amendment  in  the  first  degree;  provided 
further,  that  time  on  any  amendment 
to  an  amendment  proposed  to  be  ofifered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  embodjing  the 
language  of  S.  3840,  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
amendment  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  dis- 
position of  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  (H.R.  15641)  tomor- 
row, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  15692,  the  disaster  relief 
bill,  and  that  the  unfinished  business,  the 
interim  agreement  resolution,  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  remain  in  a  tem- 
orarily  laid  aside  status  until  disposition 
of  H.R,  15692,  or  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  whichever  is  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15692,  debate  on 
the  bill — in  other  words,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute— be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ;  that 
time  on  any  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  Mr.  McIntyre;  pro- 
vided, that  time  on  any  amendment  to 
an  amendment — or  amendment  in  sec- 
ond degree — debatable  motion,  or  appeal 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  except  in  any  in- 
stance In  which  the  manager  of  the  bill 
may  favor  such,  in  which  instance  time 
in  opposition  thereto,  In  the  case  of  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  or  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  thereto,  be 
imder  the  control  of  the  author  of  the 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  8:45  ajn. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized, the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  in  the  order  stated,  for  not  to 
exceed  the  times  mentioned:  Mr. 
ScHV^'EiKER.  10  minutes;  Mr.  Tunney,  15 
minutes:  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  15  min- 
utes; Mr.  Harris.  15  minutes;  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, 15  minutes;  and  Mr.  Chiles,  15 
minutes. 

The  Senate  then  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1729,  the  freight  car 
bill,  on  which  there  is  a  time  agreement. 
There  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  therecn. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  that  bill,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  15641,  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill,  on  which  there  i.s  a 
time  limitation.  There  may  be  yea-and- 
nay  votes  on  that  bill. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  15692,  the  disaster  relief  bill,  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation.  There 
will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on  amend- 
ments thereto  and  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senate  is  quite  likely  to  be  in  ses- 
sion until  a  reasonably  late  hour  tomor- 
row, because  several  amendments  are 
anticipated  to  the  disaster  relief  bill. 
But  there  will  be  no  session  on  Saturday. 
The  Senate  has  been  holding  lengthy 
daily  sessions  and  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish a  considerable  amount  of  work 
and  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  work 
set  out  for  it  tomorrow,  thus  enabling  the 
Senate,  at  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row, to  go  over  until  Monday. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  8:45  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
befiure  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
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stand  in  adjournment  until  8:45  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:53 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Fridav.  August  4.  1972,  at  8:45  a.m. 


NO^.nNATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  3.  1972: 

Department  of  Health,  EotrcATioN,  and 

Welfare 
Sidney  P.  Marland.  Jr.,  ol  New  York,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(new  position.) 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Ad  .MINISTRATION 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law. 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmoepherlc  Administration: 

To  be  captains 
Kelly  E  Taggart  Lavon  L.  Posey 
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To  be  commandeTs 
Leonard  E.  Pickens       Carl  N.  Davis 
Leland  L.  Relnke  Joseph  W.  Dropp 

Christian  Andreasen     Walter  F.  Porster  II 

To  be  lieutenant  commanders 
John  C.  Albright  Richard  T.  LeRoy 

Hugh  B.  Milburn  John  C.  Veselenak 

To  be  lieutenants 
John  D  Busman  Lester  B.  Smith.  Jr. 

Dean  R.  Seidel  Dale  M.  Hodges 

William  G.  Pichel  Ronald  L.  Crozler 
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To  be  li 

Roger  J.  DeVivo 
Stephen  M.  Dunn 
Carl  F.  Peters 
Donald  A.  Drake 
Gregory  L.  Miller 
Lewis  A.  Laplne 
Robert  M.  Dixon 
John  L.  Robbins 
Nicholas  A.  Prahl 
William  T.  Turnbull 


eutenants 
Thomas  E.  Brown 
Jerry  S.  Crowley 
Larry  J.  Oliver 
Gregory  R.  Bass 
Peter  S.  Hudes 
Carl  A.  Pearson 
Leslie  R.  Lemon 
Russell  C.  Arnold 
Richard  A.  Schiro 


To  be  lieutenants,  junior  grade 
John  M    Barnhill  Gerald  W.  Stanley 


To  be  ensigns 
Harold  B.  Arnold  NeU  P.  Gloler 

Curtis  M.  Belden  Kurt  R.  Groepler 

Willis  C.  Blaslngame    Roger  G.  Hendershot 
Gary  J.  Decker  Timothy  A.  Kessenlch 

Thomas  E.  DeFoor         Alan  D.  Kissam 
Bruce  M.  Douglass        Dan  E.  Tracy 
Richard  P.  Floyd  William  A.  Wert 

U.S.  Akmy 
The  following-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
Slates  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  George  Joseph  Hayes,  022-22- 
7401,  Army  of  the  United  States   (colonel, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army). 
U.S.  Navt 
Adm.  John  S.  McCain.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  18 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 
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REFORMS  IN  THE  NATIONALIST 
CHINESE  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALirOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  2.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  do 
we  have  the  occasion  to  see  the  words 
and  promises  of  a  governmental  official 
quickly  put  into  action.  However,  Chiang 
Ching-kuo,  who  was  recently  appointed 
Premier  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, has  afforded  us  just  this  op- 
portunity. He  has  set  out  from  the  be- 
ginning to  work  against  corruption  and 
inefficiency  in  the  Taiwan  Government, 
at  all  levels,  and  to  work  toward  estab- 
lishing more  native  Taiwanese  in  gov- 
ernmental positions. 

Governments,  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  have  constantly  been 
faced  with  corruption  and  inefficiency  in 
their  ranks.  All  too  often  these  evils  are 
disdained  and  denoimced  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  left  to  remain  in  existence. 
Chiang  Ching-kuo.  shortly  after  his 
appointment,  officially  put  forth  10  rules 
of  conduct,  for  civil  servants  at  every 
level,  aimed  at  abolishing  the  practice  of 
exploiting  the  fringe  benefits  of  civil 
service.  The  Premier  has  shown  that 
these  rules  are  to  be  more  than  just  a 
token  attempt  but  are  to  be  actively  en- 
forced. There  have  been  200  cases  in 
which  violations  have  been  reported.  The 
public  has  applauded  the  move,  but  pub- 
he  officials  have  been  distressed  by  the 
fact  that  enforcement  has  become  a 
reahty.  not  just  a  mere  promise. 

Chiang  Ching-kuo  has  also  attempted 
to  break  another  long-established  prac- 
tice of  mainland  Chinese  holding  the 
large  majority  of  Government  positions. 
For  too  long  the  Taiwanese  have  not  had 
access  to  the  controls  necessary  to  direct- 
ing their  own  country.  With  some  of  the 


recent  appointments  by  the  Premier, 
headway  is  being  made  in  achieving  this 
goal  of  a  national  government  run  by 
the  people  of  the  nation  itself. 

The  results  of  Chiang  Ching-kuo's  re- 
forms will  undoubtedly  aid  Taiwan  in  its 
ever-continuing  progress  toward  matu- 
rity. Many  other  countries  should  bene- 
fit from  Taiwan's  efforts  to  rid  itself  of 
its  internal  corruption  and  inefficiency 
and  to  establish  a  government  run  by  its 
own  people.  These  so  far  successful  at- 
tempts of  the  Nationalist  Chinese  are  a 
good  indication  that  just  because  a 
practice  is  well  entrenched  does  not  mean 
that  it  must  remain  as  a  permanent  fix- 
ture; change  is  always  a  possibility  that 
should  not  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
become  reality. 

At  this  point  I  submit  an  article  from 
the  July  31  i.ssue  of  Newsweek  entitled 
"Taiwan:    'The  Ten  Commandments'": 
jFrom  Newsweek  Magazine.  July  31.  1972) 

Taiwan—  THE  Ten  Commandments" 
Once  he  was  written  off  as  'the  generalis- 
simo's No.  1  son."  But  in  the  more  than  two 
decades  since  Chiang  Kai-shek  led  his  de- 
feated Nationalist  army  to  the  Island  of  Tai- 
wan. Chiang  Ching-kuo  has  developed  Into  a 
political  force  in  his  own  right.  In  one  high- 
level  Job  after  another,  the  chunky,  chubby- 
faced  off-spring  of  President  Chiang's 
first  marriage  has  won  a  reputation  for 
being  honest,  innovative  and,  above  all, 
tough.  Two  months  ago,  his  father  named  the 
62-year-old  'C.C.K.,'  as  he  Is  commonly 
known.  Premier  of  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment and  since  then  he  has  launched  a  vig- 
orous drive  against  corruption  and  inefficien- 
cy. "CCK.  has  started  a  pocket-sized  cul- 
tural revolution."  said  one  Taiwanese  last 
week,  "and  he  rtally  means  business." 

That  the  new  Premier  planned  to  shake 
things  up  became  evident  when,  soon  after 
taking  office,  he  Is.sued  a  list  of  ten  rules  of 
conduct  for  all  civil  servants.  The  rules,  which 
were  quickly  dubbed  the  "Ten  Command- 
ments," prohibit  a  wide  range  of  heretofore 
common  activities  such  as  foreign  junkets, 
official  banquets,  gift -taking  and  padded  ex- 
pense accounts.  But  the  commandment  that 
drew   most   attention   was  one   that   barred 


government  officials  of  all  ranks  from  patron- 
izing "nightclubs,  dance  halls,  bars  and  girlie 
restaurants." 

The  commandments,  though  Immensely 
popular  with  the  public,  caused  dismay  in 
Taiwan's  officialdom — especially  since  C.C.K. 
made  it  plain  that  they  would  be  rigorously 
enforced.  Last  week,  one  high-ranking  official 
was  sacked  because  he  violated  a  command- 
ment by  giving  an  overly  lavish  party  for  his 
son's  wedding.  And  since  the  rules  went  into 
effect,  the  Taiwan  police  have  staged  regular 
raids  on  nightspots,  checking  the  identifica- 
tion of  every  customer.  So  far,  some  200  gov- 
ernment officials  have  been  arrested  or  re- 
ported to  their  superiors  for  being  in  viola- 
tion of  the  new  code  of  ethics. 

SUGGESTIONS 

To  the  further  consternation  of  many  bu- 
reaucrats, C.C.K.  has  also  made  it  plain  that 
he  means  to  go  beyond  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. He  has  already  broken  the  near- 
monopoly  that  mainland  Chinese  have  had 
on  important  posts  by  naming  native  Tai- 
wanese to  high  positions  In  the  central  and 
provincial  governments.  The  Premier  has  also 
appointed  Chang  Feng-hsu,  a  Taiwanese, 
mayor  of  Taipei  and  last  week  he  sent  Chiang 
a  letter  containing  nine  suggestions  for  run- 
ning the  city.  These  included  fighting  the 
capital's  notorious  air  pollution,  wiping  out 
illicit  gambling  dens  and  even  improving 
policemen's  manners.  Interestingly.  Chiang 
Ching-kuo's  nine  points  for  Taipei  were 
grouped  under  the  heading  "To  Render  Serv- 
ice to  the  People,"  a  motto  surprisingly  close 
to  Communist  Chinas  slogan,  "To  Serve  the 
People." 

With  his  reform  program,  C.C.K.  un- 
doubtedly has  enhanced  his  popularity  and 
strengthened  his  role  as  tot  f2u— crown 
prince  and  heir  apparent— to  his  84-year-old 
father.  But  diplomats  in  Taipei  are  convinced 
that  the  Premier  is  not  merely  courting  per- 
sonal gain.  A  fanatic  Communist  during  his 
student  days  In  the  Soviet  Union,  C.C.K.  Is 
generally  given  credit  for  being  a  genuine  If 
sometimes  Iron-flsted  reformer.  "He  believes 
m  It,  all  right,"  said  one  Western  ambassador 
last  week.  'But  he  also  knows  that  the 
world  has  been  Impressed  with  reports  that 
mainland  China  appears  to  be  entirely  free 
of  corruption.  C.C.K.  would  Uke  to  emphasize 
that  this  Is  one  area  where  Taiwan  can  be 
like  the  other  China." 
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RURAL   DEVELOPMENT   PROGRAMS 
NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr,  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
send  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972 
to  the  White  House  prior  to  adjournment 
for  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  programs 
authorized  in  the  rural  development  bill 
become  operative  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Two  weeks  ago  Washington 
was  shrouded  in  an  appalling  cloud  of 
pollution,  caused  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  automobiles  pouring  in 
and  out  f  the  surbui'bs.  Tlie  eastern  sea- 
board was  similarly  affected  and  in  many 
places  was  much  worse  than  here  in 
Washington.  In  the  Rural  Development 
Act,  we  have  candidly  recognized  that 
we  have  pursued  disastrous  policies  re- 
sulting in  population  concentrations  that 
predictably  would  lead  to  a  crisis  such  as 
we  experienced 

Polls  have  shown  that  as  many  as  40 
percent  of  our  young  people  wish  to  live 
in  rural  areas.  Mr.  President,  they  want 
to  live  where  there  is  a  clean  air  and 
water.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make 
opportunities  available  in  rural  areas  to 
effect  a  redistribution  of  our  population. 
The  Rui-al  Development  Act  of  ir72  mry 
not  be  the  whole  cure  for  our  maldistrib- 
uted  population,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  If  it  can  achieve  even  a 
small  redistribution,  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  cost. 

Two  weeks  ago  Washington  was 
shrouded  in  a  pollution  alert;  imless  we 
reverse  the  population  inflow  into  Wash- 
ington and  the  rest  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board areas,  we  will  worsen  our  pollution 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  were  law  today,  we 
could  already  be  working  for  attractions 
of  life  in  rural  areas  that  go  beyond 
clean  air.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 
tee (Mr.  Humphrey)  has  observed,  we 
must  present  our  people  the  freedom  to 
choose  their  place  of  residence.  The 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  will  do 
that. 

The  lack  of  trained  medical  personnel 
in  my  State  of  Montana  has  attracted 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Dennis  CmTan,  a  re- 
porter for  the  Lee  Newspapers  in  Mon- 
tana. In  an  article.  Mr.  Curran  hsis  iden- 
tified the  problem.  He  describes  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  summertime  health 
crisis  that  threatens  this  city  where  we 
have  hospitals,  doctors  and  poisons  in 
our  ail'.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Curran's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Curran's  article  may  be  read  as  de- 
scriptions of  opportunities.  In  Montana, 
we  offer  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
ocher  medical  personnel  opportunities  to 
Biscape  this  poisonous  air.  Any  medical 
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personnel  who  are  interested  are  invited 
to  call  my  office  where  they  will  be  given 
every  assistance  in  relocating  to  Mon- 
tana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Doctor  Distribution  Poor  in  Montana 

(By  Dennis  E.  Curran) 
Roundup— Sometimes    a    phone    call    can 
really  be  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

When  Dr.  David  R.  Davis'  phone  rang  one 
night  about  two  months  ago.  he  half  ex- 
pected another  complaint  about  a  cold  or 
maybe  a  fracture. 

But  the  caller  was  a  Roundup  neighbor, 
whose  5-year-old  daughter  was  dying  from 
an  epileptic  seizure. 

Within  minutes  Dr.  Davis  was  assisting  the 
girl.  At  3  a.m.  her  condition  worsened,  and 
he  called  for  help  from  his  partner.  Dr. 
K.  A.  I.  Cassimally.  Together  they  saved  her. 
"An  experience  like  that  makes  it  all 
worthwhile,"  Dr.  Davis  said  last  week  as  he 
ate  lunch  in  his  Roundup  home.  "It  surely 
makes  up  for  all  the  years  of  midnight  phone 
calls." 

Today,  that  5-year-old  is  alive  because  of 
the  prompt  actions  of  two  country  doctors. 
But  in  some  other  parts  of  Montana,  she 
might  not  have  been  so  lucky. 

Montana  may  not  have  a  statewide  short- 
age of  physicians,  but  it  definitely  has  a 
maldistribution. 

"I  don't  believe  there's  a  total  physician 
shortage  in  the  state,"  says  Dr.  John  Pfaff  of 
Great  Falls,  president  of  the  Montana  Medi- 
cal Association.  "However,  there  is  a  distribu- 
tion problem.  There  are  small  communities 
which  are  unable  to  support  a  physician." 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  from  the 
State  Department  of  Health  and  Environ- 
mental Sciences,  Montana  had,  as  of  April. 
788  practicing  physicians  for  its  700.000  resi- 
dents— one  doctor  for  every  881  persons. 

That  ratio  is  higher  than  the  national  ratio 
of  one  doctor  to  about  700  persons,  and  it's 
an  improvement  over  recent  years.  However, 
the  statewide  statistics  can  be  misleading. 

Many  of  those  788  doctors — at  least  a 
third — are  specialists  who  treat  only  certain 
illnesses. 

And  many  of  those  788  are  concentrated 
in  the  cities,  leaving  rural  areas,  especially 
eastern  Montana,  with  a  shortage. 

"The  cities  are  pretty  well  off  until  you 
get  down  to  5,000  population,"  says  Dr.  John 
Anderson,  executive  officer  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  health.  "Anything  less  than 
5,000,  If  it  isn't  m  the  mountains,  you  have 
a  shortage." 

Yellowstone,  Cascade  and  Missoula  coun- 
ties make  up  about  a  third  of  the  state's 
population  and  have  almost  half  the  doctors. 
Add  Lewis  and  Clark,  SUver  Bow,  Gallatin 
and  Flathead  counties,  and  you  have  slightly 
over  half  the  state's  population  and  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  doctors.  All  have  doctor- 
patient  ratios  below  the  state  average. 

In  fact,  from  a  doctor's  standpoint,  cities 
like  Missoula  and  KalispeU  are  regarded  as 
having  too  many  doctors,  though  L.  R.  Heg- 
land  executive  secretary  of  the  state  medi- 
cal association,  notes  the  doctors  there 
aren't  complaining. 

"From  a  consumer's  standpoint,  you  can't 
have  too  many  physicians,"  says  Dr.  Ander- 
son. 

By  contrast,  the  ratios  in  rural  areas,  espe- 
cially east  of  the  Continental  Divide,  often 
exceed  one  doctor  for  2.000  persons.  The 
highest  ratios  are  in  Choteau  County  (1  doc- 
tor to  3,236  people)  and  among  Big  Horn 
County's  non-Indian  population  (1  to  6,140). 
Of  the  29  counties  currently  designated 
as  "shortage  areas"  by  the  health  depart- 
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ment.  23  are  In  central  or  eastern  Montana. 
Three  counties — Petroleum,  Prairie  and 
Golden  Valley — do  not  have  doctors  at  all. 
Nine  counties  have  only  one  doctor. 

Whv  do  small  towns,  especially  in  the  east- 
ern two-thirds  of  the  state,  have  problems 
attracting  and  keeping  doctors?  Dr.  Ander- 
son suggests  several  reasons; 

Most  obvious,  many  communities  are 
simply  too  small  to  support  a  physician.  Rye- 
gate,  for  example,  is  a  county  seat,  but  its 
261  residents  cant  support  a  fulltime  phy- 
sician any  more  than  they  could  support  a 
large  department  store  or  a  major  league 
baseball  team.  Other  communities  are  too 
large  for  one  doctor  but  not  large  enough 
for  two. 

Specialization.  While  the  trend  may  be 
back  to  general  practitioners,  so  many  doc- 
tors are  specialists  who  require  larger  popu- 
lations for  their  practices.  A  specialist  in 
rare  bone  diseases,  for  example,  might  go 
years  without  a  case  in  many  smaU  towns. 
Medical  facilities.  Doctors  are  reluctant 
to  locate  in  areas  without  hospitals,  and 
many  fear,  perhaps  unfairly,  that  small  town 
hospitals  are  unsophisticated  and  that  small 
town  practitioners  cannot  keep  abreast  of 
advancing  medical  knowledge. 

Hard  work.  Small  town  doctoring  Is  a  24- 
hour-a-day  task,  and  the  country  doctor 
often  cannot  afford  to  take  vacations  or 
weekends  off. 

Dislike  of  small  towns.  "Wives  generally 
are  the  biggest  problem, "  says  Dr.  Anderson. 
Jordan  Is  a  good  example  of  some  of  the 
problems.  For  47  years.  Dr.  B.  C.  Farrand  has 
cared  for  the  citizens  of  Jordan.  But  now  at 
age  74,  Dr.  Farrand  proclaims  that  he's 
"practically  retired"  and  laments  that  he 
might  be  Jordan's  last  doctor. 

•I  doubt  they'll  be  able  to  get  anyone."  he 
said  last  week.  "It's  bard  to  get  anyone  in 
these  small  towns. 

"The  younger  fellows  don't  want  to  come 
out  to  a  place  like  this.  "It's  a  24-hour  Job, 
and  it's  hard  to  get  away."  he  said.  He's 
stayed,  he  said,  because  he  likes  the  people 
and  feels  needed . 

Roundup,  which  has  had  great  difficulties 
In  attracting  and  keeping  doctors,  had  a  more 
unique  problem. 

Four  years  ago.  the  town's  medical  clinic 
was  blown  up.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  the 
town's  second  doctor,  a  well  respected  and 
talented  young  man,  found  a  dynamite  fuse 
in  his  car  and  abruptly  left  town. 

Dr.  Davis,  a  husky  Nebraskan  in  his  late 
40s.  continued  on.  but  the  caseload  was  too 
high.  Rotuidup.  a  community  of  2.100  nestled 
among  the  Musselshell  River  In  Montana  s 
cow  and  coal  country,  needed  another  doctor. 
When  traditional  recuiting  efforts  through 
medical  Journals  failed,  the  community  tried 
a  more  dramatic  approach.  With  the  help  of 
Consolidation  Coal  Co..  which  plans  to  mine 
in  the  nearby  Butte  Mountains.  Roundup 
laimched  a  national  campaign  which  in- 
cluded an  ad  in  Time  Magazine. 

The  campaign  brought  Dr.  Cassimally.  an 
East  Indian  educated  In  London,  to  Mon- 
tana's cowboy  country,  and  Roundup  resi- 
dents relaxed. 

But  Roundup  is  still  looking  for  a  third 
doctor,  and  Dr.  Davis  has  asked  the  county 
commissioners  for  commvnilty  help  in  ex- 
panding the  clinic  and  hospital. 

"We  have  a  real  potential  here  because  of 
the  coal,  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  I'd  like 
to  get  three  doctors  and  the  extra  hospital 
beds."  he  said.  "We  could  handle  three  men 
here  now  without  any  Influx.  There  are  5.000 
people  (in  the  Musselshell  area)  and  were 
Just  barely  tapping  that." 

Roundup's  two  doctors  have  a  good  prac- 
tice. Davis  drives  a  Bulck.  flies  his  own  plane 
and,  when  he  can  get  away,  relaxes  at  his 
cabin  on  the  Boulder  River. 
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But  It's  hard  work.  On  some  days  they  see 
as  many  as  80-90  patients,  not  lucludintj  the 
niyhttime  emergencies. 

"We  generally  look  them  over  pretty 
thoroughly,  because  there's  something  wrong 
or  they  wouldn't  be  here."  he  said  of  his  pa- 
tients, many  of  them  ranchers  or  their 
families. 


DANIELS  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  TO 
MEET  ENERGY  CRISIS  IN  NORTH- 
EAST UNITED  STATES 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  DANIEI£  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  television  station  WOR-TV  re- 
cently broadcast  an  editorial  dealing 
with  the  energy  crisis,  a  problem  of  great 
eminence  and  significance  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Tlie  thrust  of 
WORs  editorial  was  that  consumers 
should  reduce  usage  during  so-called 
peak  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  of  Hudson 
County,  N.J.,  pay  very  high  prices  for 
electrical  service  and  while  they  realize 
that  under  emergency  services,  they  may 
have  to  curtail  their  use  of  electric  power 
WOR-TV  s  suggestion  seems  to  ignore 
many  of  the  real  problems  in  this  area. 

In  response  to  WOR"s  view,  Eileen 
Hoats,  legislative  representative  for  the 
New  York  Consumer  presented  several 
useful  alternatives.  Eileen  Hoats  says: 

The  consumer  is  certainly  paying  the  price 
for  electricity— he  Is  entitled  to  get  his 
money's  worth. 

No  one  can  disagree  with  this  con- 
tention and  I  certainly  would  support 
vigorously  legislation  to  achieve  this  end. 
I  think  all  Members  ought  to  read  this 
brief  editorial  which  was  broadcast  on 
June  29,  30,  and  July  1.  2,  3,  4,  1972. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Use  of  Appliances 
(In  a  recent  editorial  WOR-TV  urged  resi- 
dents of  the  Metropolitan  Area  to  limit 
power  use  in  their  homes.  Here,  with  an- 
other point  of  view  Is  Eileen  Hoats.  Legis- 
lative Representative  for  the  New  York 
Consumer  As.sembly.) 

■While  energy  prices  are  increasing,  there 
Is  a  serious  question  whether  New  York  will 
have  sufficient  energy  to  meet  consumers  re- 
quirements. "Brown-outs"  or  voltage  reduc- 
tions have  become  frequent,  particularly 
during  the  summer. 

The  New  York  Consumer  Assembly  believes 
that  while  decrea.sing  appliance  u.sage  will 
certainly  lessen  the  power  load.  It  Is  only  a 
superficial  and  temporary  approach  to  the 
real  problem  of  conservation  of  energy. 

To  protect  the  consumer  and  his  right  to 
abundant,  reliable  and  reasonably  priced  en- 
ergy,  we   urge: 

The  develc'pment  of  public  power  facilities 
to  serve  as  "yardsticks"  of  the  performance 
of  the  power  Indu.stry.  with  due  regard  for 
environmental  concerns. 

Increa.sing  measures  to  make  more  natural 
pas  available  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Eliminailon  of  the  oil  Import  quota  pro- 
gram, which  has  cost  American  consumers 
five  million  dollars  a  year,  and  seriously  re- 
stricted competition  In  the  oil  industry. 
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Regulation  of  monopolies  In  the  utility 
field,  specifically  by  passing  legislation  re- 
quiring all  utility  companies  holding  a 
monopoly  of  both  natural  gas  and  electric 
generating  and  transmission  to  divest  them- 
selves of  one  or  the  other  affiliate. 

The  consumer  is  certainly  paying  the  price 
for  electricity — he  is  entitled  to  get  his  mon- 
ey's worth.  WOR-TV's  suggestion  that  con- 
sumers reduc*  their  use  of  utilities  in  the 
peak  hours  does  not  begin  to  approach  the 
problem. 
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JANES  FIGHTING  SHIPS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Jane's 
Fighting  Ships"  has  been  the  world's 
leading  authority  on  relative  strengths 
of  the  navies  of  the  world.  Over  the  years 
it  has  included  classes  of  ships,  methods 
of  propulsion,  armaments  carried,  speeds, 
sizes,  and  even  draughts.  It  is  with  much 
dismay  that  I  read  the  article  of  the 
United  Press  International  in  the  July 
27  Washington  Post. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  a  truly 
great  admiral,  Hyman  Rickover,  as  the 
primary  mover  in  the  development  of 
nuclear-powered  submarines.  Although 
he  is  the  outstanding  naval  authority  in 
his  field  in  the  entire  world,  he  has  not 
received  his  fourth  star,  which  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  long  overdue.  Further,  I 
submit  that  more  research  and  develop- 
ment fimds  should  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Admiral  Rickover  in  order  that 
our  submarine  fleet  may  continue  to  be 
first  in  the  world.  Second  place  does  not 
pay  off.  The  defense  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  paramount  in  the  minds  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans. 

I  submit  the  article  in  reference  to 
"Jane's  Fighting  Ships"  for  the  perusal 
of  the  Members: 

Jane's  Says  Soviets  Dominate  Oceans  With 
svbmabines 

London,  July  27. — The  Soviet  Navy  is 
expanding  to  every  ocean  and  "can  snap  Its 
fi.igers  at  all  the  maritime  countries,"  the 
authoritiative  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  said  to- 
day. 

Russia  has  more  submarines  than  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  country,  can  pos- 
sibly coiistruct  now.  and  is  reported  to  be 
building  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  aircraft  carriers 
to  match  those  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Jane's  said. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  1972-73  edition,  Jane's 
editor  Raymond  Blackman,  said: 

"It  Is  a  sobering  thought  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  in  thLs  day  and  age  of 
sophistication  and  inflation  can  possibly 
build  as  many  submarines  as  the  Soviet  Navy 
"has  at  the  present  time. 

•'The  Soviet  Navy's  attitude  to  the  older 
naval  powers  seems  to  be:  anything  you  can 
do  we  can  do  better.  In  short,  the  Soviet 
Navy  has  given  the  victory  sign  to  the  world." 

The  British  Royal  Navy,  which  once  ruled 
the  waves,  has  "fallen  below  the  safety  level," 
Blackman  said. 

Jane's  listed  the  total  U.S.  submarine  force 
at  98  nuclear  submarines,  including  41  bal- 
listic missile-carrying  vessels,  and  35  con- 
ventional submarines. 

It  estimated  the  Soviet  submarine  force  at 


95  nuclear-powered  vessels  and  313  conven- 
tionally powered  vessels. 

In  surface  vessels  the  United  States  has 
17  aircraft  carriers  In  service  and  9  under 
construction,  8  missile  cruisers,  30  missile 
frigates.  29  missile  destroyers,  104  other  de- 
stroyers and  69  escorts. 

Jane's  estimated  Soviet  surface  ships  at 
2  helicopter  carriers,  12  gulded-misslle  cruis- 
ers. 15  g\in  cruisers,  35  gulded-missile  de- 
stroyers, 66  gun  destroyers,  130  frigates  and 
258  escorts. 

Jane's  said  there  have  been  "many  and 
varied "  repiorts  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
building  at  least  one  aircraft  carrier  and  that 
up   to  eight  others   are  planned. 

It  said  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  first 
Soviet  aircraft  carrier  range  from  30,000  to 
40,000  tons  and  It  may  be  nuclear  powered. 
It  said  intelligence  photographs  show  another 
vessel  under  construction  In  the  Black  Sea 
port  of  Nikolalev,  which  could  be  a  second 
aircraft   carrier. 

The  U.S.  Polarls-Poseldon  fleet  of  sub- 
marines carriers  656  nuclear  missiles,  Jane's 
said.  But  it  said  that  by  the  nud-1970s  the 
United  States  will  have  about  5,120  otlensive 
nuclear  warheads  carried  by  Polaris  and 
Poseidon  submarines,  or  about  two-thirds  of 
its  total  strategic  offensive  missile  weapon 
force. 

It  gave  no  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Soviet  submarine-borne  missiles. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  enjoy  our  unparalleled 
standard  of  living  in  this  country,  in- 
deed if  we  are  to  survive  as  an  economic 
entity  in  the  world,  we  must  greatly  in- 
crease our  supply  of  clean  energy. 

On  this  subject,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit  some  suggestions   from   Mr.   John 
Barrett,  executive  vice  president  of  tlie 
Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  his 
letter  to  me  he  shows  a  imique  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  the  problem, 
Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  27,  1972. 
Hon.  Roger  H.  Zion, 
17. S.  Representative, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Roger.  I  appreciate  your  recent  :etter 
commenting  on  the  natural  gas  supply  situa- 
tion in  Indiana.  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for 
sending  us  the  report  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Fuels  and  Energy.  It  is  good 
to  see  that  you  are  well  aware  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  and  are  concerned 
about  it. 

On  the  basis  of  our  layman's  Information, 
the  situation  appears  to  be  complex.  Clearly, 
there  has  to  be  a  balance  between  environ- 
mental and  energy  requirements.  Most  peo- 
ple m  business  and  Industry  fully  recognize 
this  and  are  well  aware  that  for  too  long  we 
neglected  the  environmental  side  of  the 
equation.  But  we  now  seem  In  danger  of 
tilting  too  far  in  the  other  direction — at 
least  In  some  Instances — and  the  current  en- 
ergy shortage  Is,  In  part,  a  product  of  this 
overreaction.  Of  course,  there  are  important 
economic  Issues  Involved  too. 

From  what  I  have  learned  In  talking  with 
people  in  the  oil  and  gas  Industry,  long  term 
they    are    relatively    optimistic.    After    1990 
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they  see  nuclear  energy  becoming  a  bigger 
factor  with  the  development  of  the  fast 
breeder  reaction,  and  they  visualize  solutions 
to  present  technical  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  synthetic  fuels  (oU  and 
gas  from  coal,  shale  oil,  tar  sands,  etc.). 
Geothermal  and  solar  energy  will  be  In  the 
picture  then,  too,  and  fusion  Is  the  possi- 
bility after  the  year  2000. 

The  problem,  as  they  see  It  Is  the  Inter- 
vening fifteen  to  twenty  years  while  these 
new  energy  sources  are  In  the  developmental 
stage.  From  now  to  1985  or  1990  we  are  going 
to  have  to  rely  pretty  much  on  conventional 
sources  of  energy— primarily  oil  and  natural 
gas— and  the  level  of  exploration  for  oil  and 
gas  has  fallen  off  sharply  due  to  economic 
and  environmental  factors.  Reserves  of  both 
fuels  have  declined  alarmingly  as  a  conse- 
quence. As  a  nation  we  are  simply  using  up 
more  than  we  are  finding.  We  are  getting 
rapidly  to  the  point  where  we  will  have  to 
rely  increasingly  on  Importation  of  both  oil 
and  gas  from  unstable  foreign  sources — with 
the  likelihood  that  prices  will  go  up  steeply 
and  with  the  risk  that  supplies  could  be  cut 
off  at  any  point.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
we  would  be  wise  not  to  get  ourselves  into 
that  position  If  we  can  possibly  avoid  It. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  and  within  the 
framework  of  private  enterprise,  but  It  Is 
going  to  require  public  understanding  and 
governmental  policy  based  on  the  realities  of 
the  situation.  Among  the  things  that  need 
to  be  considered  in  the  Judgment  of  experts 
in  whom  I  have  confidence  are  the  following : 

1.  More  realistic  pricing  of  natural  gas. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  the  price  has  been 
held  unreallstlcally  low.  which  has  stimu- 
lated demand  while  decreasing  supply.  Im- 
ported gas  will  be  priced  two  or  three  times 
higher  than  what  we  are  paying  for  domestic 
gas. 

2.  More  frequent  and  bigger  offshore  lease 
sales  by  the  Interior  Department,  along  with 
strict  environmental  precautions  by  govern- 
ment and  industry.  The  application  of  the 
national  environmental  policy  act  to  this 
situation  may  require  some  revision.  The 
Interior  Department  estimates  that  as  much 
as  40'";  of  the  nation's  undiscovered  gas  re- 
serves lie  offshore  and  at  present  the  oppor- 
tunity to  search  for  It  is  being  held  up  in 
many  promising  areas. 

3.  Stable  tax  policies  affecting  the  extrac- 
tive Industries.  Vast  amounts  of  capital  are 
going  to  be  needed  to  finance  exploration 
and  development — as  much  as  $150  billion 
over  the  next  ten  years.  This  Is  more  than 
twice  what  was  spent  In  the  1960's.  To  at- 
tract Investment  funds  of  that  magnitude 
will  be  almost  Impossible  If  In'vestors  are 
fearful  that  they  will  be  penalized  from  a 
tax  standpoint. 

4.  Expedite  construction  of  the  pipelines 
to  bring  Alaskan  oil  and  gas  to  the  lower  48 
states.  The  oil  pipeline  work  is  held  up  In 
the  courts  at  present  and  the  gas  line 
through  Canada  is  going  to  take  many  years 
to  build,  but  until  there  is  some  assurance 
of  a  way  to  get  the  oil  and  gas  to  market, 
exploration  for  new  reserves  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Alaska  and  In  northern  Canada  will 
be  stymied. 

5.  A  recognition  that  the  cost  of  energy 
will  have  to  rise.  Energy  has  been  consider- 
ably underpriced  In  relation  to  other  ele- 
ments of  the  economy  since  World  War  II. 
Higher  energy  prices  are  going  to  come  and 
this  should  have  the  dual  beneficial  effect 
of  stimulating  supply  and  reducing  the  need- 
less consumption  of  energy  for  frivolous  and 
non-essential  purposes.  Overall  energy  de- 
mand win  continue  to  rise,  but  can  be  mod- 
erated to  some  extent  by  more  realistic  prices. 

6.  Coordination  of  energy  policies.  We  un- 
derstand that  study  is  beln'g  given  to  this 
by  the  Senate  Interior  Committee.  I  don't 
think  government  dictation  Is  the  answer; 
as  I  Indicated  earlier,  I  think  the  Job  can 
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be  done  by  private  enterprise,  but  there 
does  seem  to  be  a  real  need  for  assessing  the 
impact  on  energy  supplies  of  various  govern- 
mental policies  in  such  areas  as  taxation,  en- 
vironment, regulation,  etc.,  and  developing 
overall  recommendations  for  the  government 
and  public  to  consider  based  on  that  assess- 
ment. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  whole 
question  and  also  the  opportunity  to  develop 
some  of  these  matters  in  more  detail  with 
you. 

Cordially  yours. 

John  V.  Barnett. 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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primary  system,  but  this  Is  principally  an 
operational  problem  and  as  such  does  not 
pose  significant  risk  to  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  public. 


COMMENTS  ON  SCIENCE  ARTICLE 
CONCERNING  UNPRESSURIZED 
PWR  FUEL 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
July  28  issue  of  Science  contains  a  two- 
page  article,  beginning  on  page  330.  en- 
titled, "Nuclear  Safety:  Damaged  Fuel 
Ignites  a  New  Debate  in  AEC"  by  Robert 
Gillette.  The  knowledge  that  this  article 
would  be  coming  out  prompted  the  Com- 
mission to  issue  a  press  release  last 
Friday. 

Here  are  a  few  comments  concerning 
the  article: 

There  Is  no  debate  within  the  AEC  on  this 
topic.  What  has  occurred  is  pretty  well  un- 
derstood and  there  may  be  slight  differences 
of  opinion  within  the  regulatory  staff  con- 
cerning the  contributions  of  the  various 
factors  Involved  (degree  of  densification,  lack 
of  Internal  pressure,  ratchettlng  due  to 
abrupt  changes  In  reactor  power,  etc.).  The 
article  Implies  that  this  Is  a  full  blown  de- 
bate akin  to  the  Interim  criteria  for  emer- 
gency core  cooling  systems.  This  simply  is 
not  true. 

Mr.  Gillette  makes  an  unfortunate  choice 
of  words  In  the  early  part  of  the  article  where 
he  characterizes  the  damage  to  the  fuel  as 
"Incredible".  The  word  Incredible  has  a  very 
special  connotation  In  the  nuclear  safety 
business.  Based  on  whether  one  considers 
things  credible  or  Incredible,  one  analyzes 
the  accidents  against  which  he  either  must 
or  need  not  provide  protection.  An  example 
of  an  Incredible  occurrence  Is  the  sudden 
rupture  of  the  reactor  pressure  vessel.  In 
the  safety  review  program,  this  is  assumed 
by  all  to  be  an  Incredible  event  and  the 
conseqiiences  of  such  an  accident  are  not 
analyzed. 

Gillette  quotes  one  AEC  source  as  saying 
"the  choice  was  either  to  let  the  plant  run 
or  shut  down  the  industry."  He  misinter- 
preted the  situation.  That  statement  does 
not  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  the 
pressurized  water  reactor  fuel  manufacturers 
some  time  ago  went  to  pressurized  fuel  and 
only  the  old  plants  are  Involved  with  respect 
to  the  specific  problem  which  forms  the 
basis  for  the  article.  These  plants  are 
GINNA,  Point  Beach  1,  H.  B.  Robinson,  and 
Indian  Point  2.  Tlie  remark  suggests  that 
all  reactors  are  PWR's.  The  boiling  water 
reactor  fuel  may  have  problems  of  Its  own, 
but  densification,  pellet  slippage,  and  col- 
lapse are  not  amongst  them. 

The  article  does  not  make  clear  the  real 
situation  which  Is  that  by  continued  opera- 
tion with  the  unpressurlzed  PWR  fuel  there 
may  be  Increased  risk  of  cladding  defects 
which  could  release  fission  products  to  the 


FIRE— A  NEGLECTED  SOCIAL  PROB- 
LEM  FACING  THIS  NATION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  1,  1972 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 17  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  series 
of  nine  bills  which  address  themselves 
to  our  country's  grave  fire  problem.  This 
legislation  would  expand  the  Federal 
Government's  fire  research  and  develop- 
ment programs,  and  most  importantly, 
channel  urgently  needed  Federal  funds 
to  local  paid  and  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ments for  training  and  educational  pro- 
grams and  vital  equipment  many  depart- 
ments can  not  now  afford. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  threat  of 
fire  has  greatly  increased,  the  public 
generally  has  been  led  to  believe  that  we 
work  and  Uve  in  safe  modem  structures 
and  that  our  society  is  doing  all  it  can 
to  reduce  the  toll  of  fire.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
that  today,  we  live  in  a  combustible  so- 
ciety. New  synthetic  fabrics  that /are 
wrinkleproof,  fadeproof,  and  almo^  as 
combustible  as  a  book  of  matches,  are 
worn  daily  by  all  of  us.  We  furnish  our 
homes  and  offices  with  highly  flammable 
synthetic  materials  that  may  emit  deadly 
lumes  when  burned. 

Additionally,  the  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  The  Office  of  Hazardous 
Materials  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  predicted  a  55-percent  in- 
crease in  such  hauls  over  the  next  10 
years.  In  April  of  1962  a  tragic  trans- 
portation accident  occuired  at  the  Van 
Tassel  Leather  Co.  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
The  disaster  left  four  Norwich  firefight- 
ers dead  and  six  other  individuals  hos- 
pitalized with  serious  injuries.  If  a  24- 
hour  fire  information  clearinghouse  was 
available  to  respond  to  on  the  scene 
questions  from  those  firefightei-s,  and  a 
uniform  placarding  system  had  existed, 
then  this  tragedy  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. 

In  our  combustible  environment  more 
than  12,000  men.  women,  and  children 
died  by  fire  in  each  of  the  last  6  consecu- 
tive years,  and  himdreds  of  thou.sands 
each  year  have  been  burned.  This  tragic 
death  rate  is  twice  as  great  as  Canada's, 
four  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  six-and-a-half  times  that  of  Japan. 
Besides  the  toll  in  human  lives  there  was 
an  estimated  S2.845  billion  in  property 
loss  s  recorded.  In  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, fire  took  the  lives  of  65  individ- 
uals and  resulted  in  SI 2.063.092  in  prop- 
erty damage  during  1971. 

Deeply  concerned  with  the  public's 
welfare  and  safety,  and  protecting  us 
from  the  hazardous  and  combustible  en- 
vironment in  which  we  all  work  and  live. 
are  approximately  23.000  volunteer  anri 
paid  fire  departments  manned  by  an 
estimated  2,175,000  firefighters.  One  such 
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firefighter  who  aptly  described  the  pro- 
fession of  firefighting  as  the  toughest, 
dirtiest,  and  most  hazardous  occupation 
in  the  country-,  is  Mr.  E>ennis  Smith. 

During  my  extensive  investigation  of 
the  complex  and  interrelated  questions  of 
our  country's  fire  problem,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  spend  a  night  with  engine 
company  No.  82  and  accompany  the  bold- 
spirited  men  of  the  South  Bronx  on  17 
of  their  fire  runs.  That  night  the  real- 
ities and  ugliness  of  fire  were  indelibly 
impressed  on  me.  I  saw  firsthand  the 
work  of  an  arsonist,  a  woman  became 
homeless,  and  her  baby  and  the  fireman 
who  saved  the  baby  hospitalized  for 
burns.  In  his  new  book,  "Report  From 
Engine  Company  82, "  Mr,  Smith  de- 
scribes incidents  similar  to  what  I  saw 
that  night.  Readers  Digest  has  reprinted 
this  frightening  account  of  being  a  South 
Bronx  firefighter  in  its  July  issue.  I 
would  hke  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention excerpts  from  this  condensed 
version  of  'Report  from  Engine  Com- 
pany 82." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  be  cognizant  of  the  hidden  perils 
of  fire:  then,  hopefully  we  will  acknowl- 
edge the  problems  by  passing  legislation 
that  will  substantially  curtail  the  fire 
problem  and  reduce  the  great  number  of 
needless  deaths  and  the  maiming  of  un- 
suspecting men,  women,  and  children. 

The  article  follows : 
ExccxpTs  From  "Report  From  Engine 
Company  82" 

My  n&me  Is  Dennis  Smith,  and  I'm  a  New 
York  City  fireman — one  of  "New  York's  brav- 
est." That's  what  the  editorial  writers  call 
us.  I'm  part  of  Engine  Company  82.  The  flre- 
bouse  I  work  out  of  Is  on  Intervale  Avenue 
and  169th  Street  In  an  area  called  the  South 
Bronx.  Along  with  Harlem  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  It  Is  one  of  the  three  biggest 
ghettos  in  the  city. 

Around  the  corner  from  the  firehouse  is 
the  41st  Precinct  House.  It  Is  the  busiest 
police  station  in  the  city.  There  are  more 
homicides  per  square  mile  in  this  precinct 
than  anyv  here  else  In  the  United  States — 
also  more  drug  traffic  and  more  prostitution. 

A   NIGHT'S   WOBK 

It's  2:30  a.m.  We're  spraying  250  gallons  of 
water  a  minute  at  a  fire,  and  it  seems  like 
the  wind  is  driving  each  cold  drop  back  into 
our  faces.  We've  been  here  over  an  hour.  The 
fire  Is  still  burning  freely.  If  we  cotild  go  in- 
side the  building  and  get  close  to  the  heat — 
but  the  chief  says  it  Is  too  dangerous.  The 
roof  might  collapse  at  any  moment. 

Icicles  have  formed  on  the  protective  rim 
of  my  leather  helmet,  and  they  break  off  as  I 
move  to  reinforce  my  grip  on  the  fighting 
hose.  "Do  you  want  a  blow  on  the  line,  Den- 
nis?" Benny  Carroll  yells. 

"Yeah  Benny,  you  take  it  a  while,"  I  say. 
and  he  grabs  the  hoee. 

.1  can't  find  a  warm  hallway;  thev  are 
all  cold  I  return  to  the  building  directly 
across  from  the  fire.  Several  firemen  from 
other  companies  have  had  the  same  idea  as 
I.  and  are  there  In  the  lobby.  They  walk  back 
and  forth  or  Jump  up  and  down.  It  is  too  cold 
to  sit  on  the  floor  and  relax. 

•Bad  night,  Dennis,  bad  night!"  says  a 
man  from  Squad  2  as  he  takes  off  his  rubber 
coat.  Like  all  of  our  coats,  it  U  frozen,  and. 
stands  by  itself  against  the  wall. 

I  can't  help  thinking  that  in  another  place, 
another  city  perhaps,  where  fires  are  •incom- 
mon  and  exciting,  apartments  up  and  down 
the  street  would  be  opened,  and  residents 
would  be  serving  coffee  and  biscuits,  and 
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offering  the  warmth  of  their  homes  to  the 
firemen  and  victims  of  the  fire.  But  we  are  In 
New  York  City,  where  neighbors  sometimes 
don't  even  bother  to  find  out  each  other's 
names. 

I   rest   a   wliile   and   return   to   the  fire. 

.  ,  .  I  have  my  head  down  now,  and  the 
nozzle  is  directed  at  the  ceiling.  I  don't  have 
to  look  up.  I  know  the  fire  is  cooling  be- 
cause the  smoke  Is  banking  down. 

...  In  the  street,  we  hear  that  Bill  Kelsey 
has  a  nasty  burn  on  his  leg.  "Anybody  else 
hurt?"  someone  asks. 

"Yeah,  a  guy  from  Engine  50  fell  through 
the  floor — a  guy  named  Roberti,  or  Roberto, 
something  like  that." 

It's  all  very  Impersonal.  When  a  guy  sets 
hurt  at  a  fire.  It's  easier  to  remember  the 
injury  than  the  man's  name.  A  guy  got 
burned,  he  fell  through  the  roof,  he  got  cut 
by  falling  glass,  a  wall  fell  on  him,  he  was 
overcome  by  heat  or  smoke.  These  injuries 
can't  be  prevented,  noc  as  long  as  the  best 
way  to  put  out  a  fire  is  to  get  close  to  it. 

It's  almost  5:30  a.m.  as  the  truck  backs 
into  the  firehouse.  I  am  just  changing  into 
a  dry  pair  of  pants  when  the  alarm  bells 
come  in  again.  "Damn  it.  give  me  a  break." 
I  think  as  I  slide  down  the  pole  from  the 
second  floor  to  the  apparatus  floor.  .  .  . 

MALICIOUS    FALSE    ALARM 

There  are  13.350  firemen  in  New  York  City, 
and  last  year  8600  of  them  were  injured  in 
the  line  of  duty.  Annually,  an  average  of 
eight  are  killed.  Last  year  the  total  was  seven. 

I  had  a  friend  named  Mike  Carr,  an  up- 
standing kind  of  guy. 

.  .  .  Then  one  day  a  nine-year-old  boy 
reached  up  and  pulled  an  alarm-box  handle. 
Kids  do  this  a  lot  in  the  South  Bronx.  His 
friends  giggled,  and  they  all  ran  up  the  street 
to  watch  the  fire  engines  come. 

.  .  .  Mike  pulled  himself  up  on  the  side- 
step of  the  apparatus.  The  heavy  wheels 
turned  up  Intervale  Avenue,  the  officer's  foot 
pressing  hard  on  the  siren.  At  Freeman  Street 
the  apparatus  turned  right,  and  Mike  lost 
his  grip.  He  spun  from  the  sidestep  like  a 
top. 

Marty  Hannon  and  Juan  Moran  Jumped 
off  the  apparatus  even  before  it  came  to  a 
screeching  stop.  There  was  blood  all  over. 
They  could  see  that  Mike  had  stopped 
breathing.  Marty  cleared  some  of  the  blood 
away  with  a  handkerchief  and  began  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation.  He  told  me  that  all 
he  remembers  of  those  agonizing  minutes 
was  the  battalion  chiefs  voice  blaring  over 
the  radio:  "Transmit  1092  Box  2787.  Ma- 
licious false  alarm." 

,  .  ,  What  do  you  do  with  a  nine-year- 
old  boy  whn  i  as  pulled  a  false  alarm  that 
has  resulted  In  a  death.  In  this  case  the  boy 
was  turned  over  to  the  social  services  for 
guidance  care.  1  understand  the  sad  condi- 
tions in  which  this  child  has  been  forced  to 
live,  but  I  have  lost  sympathy  with  the  cry 
that  poverty  caused  the  crime,  not  the  boy. 
Anyone  found  guilty  of  pulling  a  malicious 
false  alarm  should  be  sent  to  Jail  for  a  year 
or,  if  under  16,  to  a  reform  school.  But  In 
the  nine  years  I  have  been  a  fireman,  I  have 
seen  only  one  man  Jailed,  and  I  have  re- 
sponded to  thousands  of  alarms  that  proved 
to  be  maliciously  false.  In  fact.  In  New  York 
last  year,  firemen  answered  104,690  false 
alarms — an  average  of  287  dally,  or  one  every 
12  minutes. 

It  is  not  just  firemen  who  are  victimized 
by  this.  Often  while  firemen  are  answering  a 
false  alarm  at  one  end  of  their  district,  a 
serious  fire  breaks  out  at  the  other  end.  Time 
is  the  most  important  factor  in  fighting 
fires.  A  minute  or  two  can  mean  life  or  death. 
In  New  York  City  fires  last  year,  292  people 
died.  You  can  be  svire  that  some  of  those 
deaths  could  have  been  avoided  If  firemen 
had  not  been  answering  a  false  alarm  min- 
utes before  ,  .  . 
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TO  BE  A  FIREMAN 

I  was  21  When  I  filled  in  the  blanks  on  the 
fireman's  application  form.  ,  .  .  After  I 
passed  the  civil-service  exam  for  firemen,  I 
was  Investigated  thoroughly,  and  my  moral 
character  ascertained.  In  the  course  of  iiis 
work  a  firefighter  goes  into  banks,  jewelry 
stores  and  people's  homes;  an  applicant  with 
a  criminal  record  is  not  considered  for 
obvious  reasons.  I  took  strenuous  physical 
and  medical  examinations.  Plat  feet,  missing 
fingers,  less  than  20/20  vision  or  less  than 
perfect  hearing,  an  even  slightly  imperfect 
cardiagram  were  all  automatic  dlsqualifiers. 

...  I  was  ecstatic  that  I  would  soon  be  a 
part  of  the  gongs,  clangs  and  siren  howls.  I 
would  play  to  the  cheers  of  excited  hordes, 
climbing  ladders,  pulling  hose  and  saving 
children — always  saving  children — from  the 
waltz  of  the  hot-masked  devil. 

Now,  so  many  years  later,  the  romantic  vi- 
sions have  faded.  I  have  climbed  too  many 
ladders  and  crawled  down  too  many  grimy 
hallways  to  feel  that  my  profession  is  at 
all  glamorous.  I  have  watched  friends  die. 
and  I  have  carried  death  in  my  hands.  There 
is  no  excitement  in  that,  no  glamor.  .  .  . 

THE    REAL    VICTIMS 

Many  of  the  fires  in  the  South  Bronx  have 
a  strange  twist  to  them.  Like  the  one  on 
Intervale  Avenue  near  Kelly  Street. 

We  can  smell  the  smoke  as  the  pumper 
turns  down  Intervale,  and  hands  automati- 
cally start  pulling  boot  tops  to  thighs,  clip- 
ping coatrings  closed,  pulling  on  gloves.  The 
pumper  stops,  and  we're  about  to  stretch  the 
hose  when  there  is  an  anguished  scream  from 
inside  the  building.  A  lx)y  is  running  out  of 
the  doorway,  his  shirt  and  hair  aflame. 

.  .  .  There  are  four  apartments  on  the  floor, 
and  three  of  the  doors  are  open;  the  occu- 
pants of  these  apartments  have  fled.  The 
fourth  door  is  locked.  The  chief  arrives  and 
rushes  into  the  adjoining  apartment.  He 
starts  kicking  through  the  wall  with  all  his 
strength.  The  smoke  rushes  out  the  hole, 
darkening  the  apartment.  Knipps  and  I  are 
coughing,  and  have  to  lie  on  our  bellies  as 
we  wait  for  the  water  to  surge  through  the 
hose.  Two  other  men  start  to  work  on  the 
locked  door  with  the  point  of  a  Halligan  tool. 

The  hole  in  the  wall  is  widened,  and  Cap- 
tain Primes  enters.  He  crawls  on  the  floor 
toward  the  front  door,  swinging  his  arms  be- 
fore him  as  if  swimming  the  breaststroke. 
His  hand  is  stopped  by  the  bulk  of  a  body, 
lying  on  the  floor.  It's  a  big  frame,  and  Cap- 
tain Primes  struggles  to  drag  it  toward  the 
hole  in  the  wall.  He  passes  the  body  out  to 
another  fireman,  who  carries  it  to  the  street. 
It  is  a  boy,  16  or  17,  a  strapping  black  youth. 
He  is  still  breathing,  but  barely.  The  fire- 
man knows  that  he  has  to  get  some  oxygen 
into  him  if  he  is  to  live,  aiid  begins  mouth- 
to-mouth  resuscitation. 

.  .  .  The  fire  darkens  quickly,  and  the  smoke 
banks  to  the  floor.  There  is  no  escape  from 
it.  Willy  Boyle  moves  up,  breathing  easily  in 
his  mask.  He  Is  going  to  relieve  Knipps  on  the 
line,  but  he  trips  In  the  middle  of  the  room. 
He  feels  around,  and  his  hands  sink  into  an- 
other body.  "I  got  a  victim  here!"  he  yells 
through  the  mouthpiece  of  the  mask.  Benny 
Carroll  Joins  him  quickly,  and  they  carry 
the  body  out  and  lay  it  on  the  sidewalk,  next 
to  the  boy. 

This  turns  out  to  be  a  teen-ager,  too.  and 
his  clothes  are  like  charred  bits  of  paper 
sticking  to  his  skin.  He  is  badly  burned,  and 
the  flesh  on  the  parts  of  his  face  has  opened 
so  that  it  looks  as  if  there  are  pink  patches 
woven  Into  his  black  skin.  Boyle  turns  away 
and  vomits  as  Benny  plugs  the  faceplece 
connection  Into  the  regulator  of  the  resuscl- 
tator.  He  holds  the  mouthpiece  tightly  with 
both  hands  to  ensure  a  good  seal.  Boyle  places 
one  hand  over  the  other  on  the  boy's  chest. 
And  he  pnimps  like  a  heart — 60  times  a  min- 
ute. "He's  as  dead  as  a  board,"  Bovle  says. 
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"Yeah,"  Benny  says.  "But  we  have  to  try." 

•  •  •  "That's  somethin',  isn't  it?"  Vinny 
Royce  says,  grimacing  in  disgust  and  dejec- 
tion. "These  kids  were  probably  torching  the 
place,  and  it  lit  up  on  them."  He  means  they 
were  arsonists.  "I  know  it  sounds  lousy  to 
say,  but  if  it  happened  more  often,  people 
would  learn,  and  we  wouldn't  have  so  many 
torch  Jobs." 

•  •  •  We're  in  the  firehouse  kitchen  again. 
The  men  haven't  bothered  to  wash  up,  and 
they  sit  before  their  steaming  cups  of  coffee, 
with  smoke-  and  mucus-stained  faces.  They 
are  talking  about  the  ironic  Justice  of  the 
fire,  although  they  don't  call  it  ironic  Jus- 
tice but  "tough  s— ." 

None  of  us  wants  to  see  anyone  killed,  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  "It's  either  you  or  me" 
feeling  now. 

•  •  •  Some  days  later,  we  hear  what  the 
marshals  have  learned:  the  landlord  wanted 
the  building  vacant,  so  he  hired  some  guy  to 
torch  the  place.  The  guy  then  hired  three 
kids  to  light  It  up,  and  when  they  were  in 
there  spreading  the  gasoline,  the  place 
caught  fire.  The  police  are  looking  for  the 
guy  now.  The  two  kids  in  the  hospital  aren't 
going  to  make  It.  •  •  * 

THE     VALXTE    OF    LIFE 

•  *  •  I  am  sponging  the  gravy  from  the 
plate  with  a  piece  of  bread  when  the  bells 
interrupt.  "Westchester  Avenue  and  Pox 
Street,"  the  house  watchman  yells. 

Box  2555.  We  were  Just  there.  "I  bet  it's 
that  abandoned  building  again,"  Benny 
Carroll  says.  As  we  approach,  we  see  that  he 
is  right. 

The  people  of  Pox  Street  have  left  the 
midday  heat  of  their  apartments  and  have 
gathered  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  watch 
the  fire.  The  mood  Is  festive.  The  people 
cheer  and  shout  as  they  make  room  for  the 
pumper.  Why  can't  the  city  tear  these  build- 
ings down,  I  wonder,  as  we  approach  the 
same  building  we  did  earlier — the  same 
abandoned  tenement  with  its  heap  of  rotting 
garbage  In  the  hall.  Whoever  lit  the  place 
up  this  time  didn't  feel  like  climbing  the 
stairs  to  the  fourth  floor,  because  the  fire  is 
Jumping  out  all  the  windows  on  the  second. 

•  •  •  Much  of  the  water  we  used  has 
found  Its  way  down  the  stairs,  and  the 
cooled  garbage  In  the  hall  doesn't  smell 
nearly  as  bad  as  we  return  to  the  street.  The 
police  are  on  the  scene  now,  and  are  trying 
to  control  the  crowd.  But  there  are  too 
many  people — and  only  three  cops.  Ladder 
31's  rig  is  covered  with  kids,  but  we  are  used 
to  that.  The  truck  is  a  mobile  Jungle-gym 
set  in  a  parkless  neighborhood. 

Vlnny  Royce  is  on  the  sidewalk  across  from 
the  abandoned  building.  He  has  put  his 
gloves  on  the  fender  of  a  parked  car  and  Is 
getting  ready  to  repack  the  hose.  We  are  all 
hot  and  sweaty,  but  Vinny  has  Just  helped 
Bill  Valenzio  uncouple  the  41,2 -inch  connec- 
tion from  the  hydrant,  and  he  appears  to  be 
sapped  of  strength.  Suddenly,  as  Vinny  Is 
removing  his  heavy  rubber  coat,  a  garbage 
can,  hurled  from  a  rooftop,  hits  the  ground 
next  to  him  with  a  deadly  thump.  It  doesn't 
miss  him  by  more  than  12  inches.  Vinny 
moves  quickly  to  the  security  of  a  doorway. 
The  people  in  the  street  scatter,  and  the  kids 
Jump  off  the  truck  and  run  down  the  block. 
The  street  is  a  valley,  canyoned  by  six-story 
tenements  from  end  to  end;  all  our  eyes 
turn  toward  the  roofs. 

Benny  Carroll  screams,  "Look  out!"  and 
runs  to  Join  Vinny  huddled  In  a  doorway. 
A  volley  of  two-inch  iron  balls  hits  the  street, 
one  shattering  the  windshield  of  Ladder  48's 
rig.  Cops  run  into  the  buildings.  They  soon 
return.  Whoever  was  on  the  roof  has  dis- 
appeared, 

.  .  .  Benny  and  Vinny  come  Into  the  bunk- 
room.  They  wash,  change  their  shirts  and  lie 
on  beds  on  either  side  of  me.  We  talk  some 
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about  what  has  happened.  We  all  agree  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  sense  out  of  It. 
Benny  says  It  could  be  organized  guerrilla 
warfare;  Vlnny  says  It  Is  Just  part  of  the  law- 
less times;  I  say  It  could  be  both  of  those,  but 
that  It  is  also  due  to  a  sad  loss  of  respect 
for  human  life.  The  people  on  Pox  Street  may 
feel  they  have  good  reason  to  hate  us,  but 
that's  not  the  issue.  I  hated  plenty  of  peo- 
ple when  I  was  a  kid,  but  I  never  thought  of 
killing  them.  .  .  . 

"BURN,  BABY,  BLTRNl" 

It  is  still  the  same  day.  There  is  now  a  seri- 
ous fire  at  Brook  Avenue  and  138lh  Street, 
and  shortly  the  call  comes  in  for  "all  hands." 
That  means  it  is  a  bad  fire,  but  not  yet 
worthy  of  a  second  alarm.  It  is  not  our  as- 
signment, so  we  stay  put. 

...  A  second  alarm  is  sounded  for  138th 
Street — and  then  a  third.  There  are  so  many 
bells  coming  over  the  system  that  I  stop 
counting  them. 

Bill  Kelsey  Is  on  house  watch,  and  sud- 
denly yells,  "Get  out  82  and  712.  Boston  and 
Seabury." 

It  is  probably  a  false  alarm,  I  say  to  myself. 
But,  as  we  approach,  a  young  boy  runs  down 
Seabury,  turning  occasionally  to  make  sure 
we  are  following.  There  Is  a  large  crowd 
gathered  In  front  of  the  Diaz  Bodega. 

I  am  the  first  to  reach  the  spot,  and  I  see 
a  gviy  In  a  crimson-stained  yellow  shirt  lying 
in  a  mess  of  thick  blood  spread  over  the  side- 
walk. I  hear  the  faceless  voices  of  the 
crowd  saying  in  broken  English,  "Someone 
tried  to  off  'im,  man.  Who  the  man  cut  'im? 
We  gonna  get  "im."  It  seems  strange  to  hear 
the  blacks'  dialect  spoken  with  a  Spanish 
accent. 

The  man  is  lying  on  his  side  with  his  head 
on  his  forearm.  He  Is  about  35  years  old. 
His  eyes  are  open,  and  he  seems  to  sense  our 
presence.  We  can  see  now  where  it  hurts. 
His  right  ear  has  been  slashed  and  is  swinging 
freely  by  its  lobe.  John  Nixon  opens  the  first- 
aid  box,  hands  me  a  sterile  sponge.  I  pick 
up  the  ear  and  place  it  where  I  think  it 
belongs.  I  hold  the  sponge  in  place  as  John 
wraps  a  bandage  under  the  chin  and  around 
the  head. 

...  In  the  firehouse  again,  I  take  an  Ice 
tray  from  the  refrigerator.  The  creases  have 
fallen  out  of  my  clean  shirt,  and  there  are 
large  sweat  stains  at  the  armpits.  I  put  the 
ice  in  a  cup,  and  pour  the  soda  In  after  It. 
It  flzzes  to  the  top,  and  as  I'm  waiting  for 
It  to  recede,  the  bells  come  In  again.  I  have 
to  leave  the  soda  once  more.  Box  2555 — for 
the  third  time  today.  Kelsey  Is  screaming 
with  all  the  power  In  his  lungs:  "Westches- 
ter Avenue  and  Pox  Street.  Again!  West- 
chester Avenue  and  Pox  Street.  The  Bronx 
Is  burning.  Get  out  82  and  712.  I  bet  the 
bastards  set  It  up  again.  Get  out." 

.  .  .  "You  know,"  Benny  says  to  me  as  he 
pulls  his  boots  up,  "Kelsey  Is  right.  The 
Bronx  is  burning  up,  and  the  sad  thing  about 
it  is  that  no  one  knows  it.  This  is  an  Insane 
day  for  fires,  but  you  won't  read  anything 
about  it  In  the  papers  tomorrow,  and  you 
won't  see  anything  about  It  on  TV  tonight. 
That's  the  real  sad  thing.  Nobody  knows 
about  It." 

The  crowd  In  the  street  makes  room  for 
us  to  pass.  There  is  fire  playing  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  first,  second  and  third  floors, 
and  we  can  feel  the  Intense  heat  as  we  pull 
in  front  of  the  building.  A  small  crowd  of 
teen-agers  Is  gathered  across  from  the  burn- 
ing tenement  singing,  "Burn,  baby,  burn! 
Burn,  baby,  burn!" 

THE    SUBJECT    OF    KIDS 

.  .  .  Tne  subject  of  kids  is  usually  a  sad 
one  for  us,  but  my  little  talk  with  Cynthia 
makes  me  feel  light  and  happy.  I  realize 
that  there  must  be  many  children  like  her 
In  the  South  Bronx,  and  she  represents  the 
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future  as  I  want  to  .see  it.  unfortunately, 
though,  we  don't  get  to  see  many  Cynthias. 
We  see  kids  in  filthy  clothes  playing  in  filthy 
alleyways.  Kids  who  Jeer  at  us  and  throw 
things  at  us.  We  have  been  into  their  homes. 
We  have  seen  the  holes  in  their  walls,  the 
rats  In  their  halls  and  the  roaches  scram- 
bling over  their  bedsheets.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  kids  are  a  problem  to  us 
in  the  South  Bronx.  It  simply  cannot  be 
expected  that  Cynthias  will  be  nurtured  in 
these  environs.  But  at  least  they  exist. 

...  As  I  stood  shaving  at  the  bathroom 
sink  this  morning,  my  wife  came  and  stood 
by  the  door.  I  was  shirtless,  and  after  watch- 
ing me  for  a  short  while  she  put  her  hand 
on  the  long  scar  on  the  back  of  ny  neck- 
one  of  the  reminders  of  the  Fox  Street  Pre. 
"That's  an  ugly  scar,  Dennis,"  she  said.  "Do 
you  think  it  will  ever  go  away?" 

I  smiled  at  her  reflection  in  the  mirror. 
and  replied,  "I  doubt  it,  but  a  shirt  collar 
bides  it,  so  what  does  it  matter?" 

.  ,  .  At  that  moment  I  felt  one  of  the 
rewards  of  my  occupation.  My  wife  was  com- 
municating to  me  that  she  undcrslooil  ti-.e 
nature  of  my  Job.  She  was  fearful  of  t)ie 
future,  yet  she  acknowledged  the  importance, 
the  value,  of  fighting  fires.  I  was  so  moved 
that  all  I  could  think  to  say  was  "I  love 
you."  It  was  enough. 

"SHE    NEVER    HAD    A    CHANCE" 

...  I  have  grown  to  love  the  men  I  work 
with  as  much  as  any  man  can  love  another. 
We  have  been  through  a  lot  together,  from 
being  huddled  on  a  floor,  flames  Jumping  in 
front  and  behind,  and  unsure  if  we  woiild 
be  able  to  fight  our  way  out,  to  consoling 
each  other  in  hospital  emergency  wards,  to 
drinking  hard  in  North  Bronx  bars,  to  pic- 
nicking with  our  families  by  a  calm  upstate 
lake.  Between  us  there  is  a  mutual  admira- 
tion and  concern  that  can  be  found  only 
among  men  whose  very  lives  depend  on  each 
other's  quick,  competent  and  courageous  ac- 
tions. It  is  a  good  feeling,  this  dependency — 
a  proud  feeling. 

The  harsh  clang  of  the  bells  makes  me 
jvimp,  and  I  listen  for  the  count. 

"82  and  31,  get  out.  1280  Kelly  Street." 

.  ,  .  The  fifth  floor  Is  enveloped  In  smoke, 
and  I  can  barely  see  ahead  of  me.  Billy 
OMann  and  Charlie  McCarty  are  working  on 
the  door  of  the  burning  apartment,  but  It  is 
secured  inside  with  a  long  steel  bar  stretched 
from  one  side  to  the  other  like  the  gate  of 
Port  Apache.  The  smoke  is  brutal,  and  Bllly- 
O  has  a  coughing  fit  between  ax  swings. 
Charlie  pulls  on  the  Halligan  with  all  his 
strength,  as  Billy-O  hammers  with  the  head 
of  the  ax.  Finally,  the  door  begins  to  move. 
Still  coughing  and  choking.  Charlie  puts  his 
shoulder  to  It.  and  It  swings  inward. 

Charlie  and  BUly-O  dive  to  the  floor,  for 
the  fire  lunges  out  to  the  hall.  Willy  Boyle 
has  the  nozzle.  "Let's  go,"  Lieutenant  Welch 
says. 

.  .  .  Meanwhile.  Jerry  Herbert  enters  from 
a  front  window. 

.  .  .  His  hand  gropes  in  front  of  him  until 
at  last  he  feels  the  soft  give  of  a  woman's 
body.  There  Is  a  baby  by  her  side.  Jern-  plck.s 
the  child  up  and  hurries  on  his  knees  toward 
the  window.  As  he  nears  it.  he  sees  Richie 
Rittman  enter  and  yells  to  him.  Rittman 
takes  the  baby  in  his  arms  and  climbs  out 
of  the  apartment.  Jerry  knows  that  he  is  in 
trouble,  for  the  fire  is  coming  at  him  fast. 
He  grabs  the  woman  under  the  arms  and  pulls 
her  to  the  window,  keeping  his  head  as  low 
as  he  can.  As  he  lifts  her  out  to  the  fire 
escape,  he  hears  the  front  door  cive  way.  and 
at  that  moment  the  room  lights  up  com- 
pletely In  fire. 

.  .  .  We  reach  the  front  room,  and  as  I 
lift  my  leg  to  get  a  stronger  stance,  the  floor 
gives  way  and  my  leg  goes  down,  caught  be- 
tween  the   smoldering  t>oards  of   the  floor. 
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Lieutenant  Welch  sees  what  has  happened 
and  calls  Royce  up  to  the  nozzle. 

Knipps  helps  pull  me  up.  and  I  start  to 
move  out.  but  the  way  is  blocked  by  the  men 
of  Ladder  31.  They  are  kneeling  around  a 
small  body.  It's  the  baby.  I  go  to  a  window 
and  rip  open  my  faceplece  to  get  some  air. 
The  taste  is  horrible  as  my  stomach  empties. 

BlUy-O  is  sitting  on  the  vestibule  steps, 
waiting  for  the  ambulance.  The  baby  that 
Ladder  31  found  Is  wrapped  in  a  bedspread 
and  lies  like  a  little  bundle  in  his  arms. 

I  come  down  the  steps  and  ask  lilm,  "What 
Is  it?" 

"It's  a  little  girl."  he  says.  "She  never  had 
a  chance." 

"Did  you  give  her  mouth-to-mouth?"  I 
ask. 

"We  couldn't.  She  was  roasted  so  bad,  the 
skin  was  burnt  completely  off  her  face.  The 
poor  little  thing.  She  never  had  a  chance." 

I  don't  say  anything  further,  nor  does  Billy. 
I  look  at  his  eyes.  They  are  almost  fully 
closed,  but  I  can  see  they  are  wet  and  tear- 
ing— the  light  reflects  from  the  watered  sur- 
faces, and  they  sparkle.  I  wish  my  wife,  my 
mother,  everyone  who  has  ever  asked  me 
why  I  do  what  I  do,  could  see  the  humanity, 
the  sympathy,  the  sadness  of  these  eyes,  be- 
cause In  them  Is  the  reason  I  continue  to  be  a 
firefighter. 


A  NONPARTISAN  YOUTH  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  IN  MISSOURI 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or   MISSOCRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
illustration  of  the  valuable  input  young 
persons  attending  high  school  can  fur- 
nish to  their  Representative  in  Congress. 

Last  fall  I  formed  a  nonpartisan 
Youth  Advisory  Council  to  open  what  I 
hoped  would  be  a  direct  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  young  people  of 
my  district.  With  the  help  of  high  school 
principals,  I  selected  student  represent- 
atives from  each  of  35  high  schools  in 
the  district. 

During  the  council's  first  year  of  op- 
eration, now  completed,  its  members 
demonstrated  not  only  enthusiasm  and 
devotion,  but  also  the  capacity  for  care- 
ful observation  and  study  followed  by 
responsible  action. 

The  council  could  have  been  merely  an 
instriunent  to  woo  the  18-year-old  vote, 
in  which  case  it  would  not  have  been  a 
channel  for  honest  communication. 
Such  an  arrangement  was  avoided  from 
the  start;  as  a  result  the  council  made 
significant  civic  contributions. 

The  council  set  solid  challenges  for 
itself  and  met  them  with  solid  determi- 
nation. Many  of  its  accomplishments 
have  already  had  substantial  impact, 
Otliers  are  only  beginning  to  show  what 
will  sui'ely  be  continuing  effects. 

Activities  of  the  coimcil  were  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  interest  partic- 
ular to  St.  Louis  County  and  the  Second 
District  of  Missouri,  relating  to  the  is- 
sues of  environmental  quality,  health, 
justice,  and  voter  registration. 

Moving  beyond  what  it  believed  to  be 
"environmental  faddishness."  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  pursued  serious 
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environmental  concerns.  During  Earth 
Week,  the  committee  organized  an  ecol- 
ogy workshop  for  high  school  students 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Missouri  at  St.  Louis.  The  workshop  as- 
sembled public  officials  and  leaders  of 
the  serious  environmental  movement  to 
meet  with  students  and  plan  individual 
and  organizational  action. 

The  Committee  on  Drug  Abuse  and 
Health  confronted  a  persistent  problem 
with  pragmatic  political  action.  After 
tours  of  the  State  hospital  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  the  State  mental  hospi- 
tal, and  several  drug  treatment  centers, 
the  committee  wrote  to  members  of  the 
Missouri  General  Assembly  urging  leg- 
islation to  assist  the  mentally  retarded. 
Its  efforts  contributed  to  the  passage  of 
two  bills:  one  to  appropriate  emergency 
funds  to  hire  additional  staff  for  the 
State  school,  and  the  other  to  establish 
a  diagnostic  treatment  center  for  the 
mentally  retarded  in  St.  Louis  County. 

Amid  public  furor  over  rising  juvenile 
crime  and  conditions  at  the  Missouri 
Training  School  for  Boys,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Justice  studied  the  Missoui'i  ju- 
venile justice  system  and  prepared  a  re- 
port calling  for  great  change.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  to  the  Governor 
the  creation  of  a  Missouri  Department 
of  Youth  Services,  which  would  coordi- 
nate existing  State  efforts  in  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  provide  numerous  nonin- 
stitutional  treatment  options  for  com- 
mitted youth,  and  assure  ongoing  citizen 
participation  and  review. 

Through  its  Voter  Registration  Com- 
mittee, the  council  sought  to  encourage 
direct  student  involvement  by  voting.  In 
cooperation  with  election  officials,  the 
committee  conducted  voter  registration 
drives  in  all  second  district  high 
schools — 5.072  yoimg  voters  were  regis- 
tered for  the  November  election.  Accord- 
ing to  the  election  board,  this  was  the 
most  successful  registration  program  in 
St.  Louis  County. 

The  interest  and  involvement  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Youth  Advisory 
Council  have  been  sought  and  enlisted 
by  other  groups.  Douglas  Phillips,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Justice,  and 
Mathew  Librach,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Voter  Registration,  were  re- 
cently appointed  by  Governor  Warren  E. 
Heames  as  the  youngest  members  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth.  Steven  Hundley,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment,  and  Nancy 
LaBelle,  of  the  same  committee,  served 
as  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  St.  Louis  Coalition  for  the  Environ- 
ment. Coimcil  representatives  attended 
numerous  conferences  on  the  local.  State, 
and  national  level. 

Upon  completion  of  the  council's  first 
year  of  operation,  the  representatives 
themselves  chose  students  to  serve  in  thg 
coming  school  year  and  continue  the 
spirit  and  effort  of  its  projects. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  join  me 
in  expressing  appreciation  to  each  per- 
son who  has  given  so  much:  Timothy 
Brady,  Kathy  Brindley,  George  Carver, 
Gwen  Clegg,  David  Coombs,  Carol  De- 
pendahl.  Bet.sy  Eldredge,  John  Fox,  Alan 
GoodnT        Tarquita  Hernden. 
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Steven  Hundley,  Brad  Korbesmeyer, 
Ed  Kunst,  Nancy  LaBelle,  Chris  Lau- 
mand,  Steve  Leach,  Mathew  Librach, 
Marc  McCarty.  Donna  Meyer,  Sheldon 
Mirowitz,  Helen  Nahm,  Douglas  Phillips, 
Charles  Ruzika,  Debby  Sansone,  Craig 
Smith,  Cissy  Tieman,  Ed  Tumminia, 
Carlene  Unverferth,  Dona  Warmann, 
Carla  Weber. 


TENNESSEE  ENJOYS  ONE  OP  ITS 
GREATEST  YEARS  FROM  AN  ECO- 
NOMIC STANDPOINT  UNDER  GOV. 
WINFIELD  DUNN 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news  out 
of  Tennessee  these  days  is  very  good. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Win- 
field  Dunn,  the  "Volunteer  State"  has 
enjoyed  one  of  its  greatest  years  of  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Governor  Dimn  recently  reported  to 
the  people  of  Tennessee  on  the  state  of 
our  economy  for  fiscal  year  1971-72.  The 
report  is  replete  with  advances  which 
have  l>een  made  in  revenue  collection, 
nonfarm  employment,  take-home  wages 
and  average  annual  income. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  call  such  a 
glowing  report  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  that  Governor  Dimn's 
statement  just  as  he  made  it  at  a  press 
conference  on  July  28,  1972,  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.  The  statement 
follows : 

Statement  of  Gov.  Winfield  Dunn 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  today 
announce  that  Tennessee  in  fiscal  1971-72, 
which  ended  June  30,  experienced  one  of  its 
greatest  years  from  an  economic  viewpoint. 

As  the  result  of  a  booming  economy  and 
the  most  eflScient  tax  collectiton  agency  in 
the  state's  history,  Tennessee  realized  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  revenue  of  $24,631,000 
more  than  was  estimated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

The  overcollectlons  by  fund  are : 

General  fund,  $18,729,000. 

Highway  fund,  $2,566,000. 

Local  governments,  $2,863,000. 

Trust  fund,  $394,000. 

Sinking  fund,  $79,000. 

By  law.  a  total  of  $12,902,000  of  the  $24,- 
631,000  Is  already  dedicated.  The  highway 
fund  must  be  used  to  cancel  bonds;  the  local 
government  overcollectlons  must  go  back  to 
local  governments;  the  trust  fund  goes  into 
the  retirement  system  for  officers  of  the 
Judiciary  and  the  sinking  fund  must  be  used 
on  debt  service. 

In  addition,  $5,000,000  of  the  total  over- 
collection  must,  under  the  appropriations 
bill,  be  used  to  cancel  computer  notes. 

Another  $2,000,000  Is  being  placed  in  a 
reserve  fund  to  meet  potential  obligations 
under  amendments  made  in  1972  to  the 
Busine.ss  Tax  Act. 

With  those  legal  obligations  deducted 
from  the  total,  there  remains  $11,729,000  as 
the  result  of  the  overcollectlons.  These  funds 
are  not  appropriated. 

Because  of  my  great  concern — and  the 
concern  of  the  legislature — In  the  areas  of 
child  development,  penal  reform,  miental 
health,  economic  development  and  environ- 
mental protection,  I  will  ask  the  88th  Gen- 
eral Assemby,  which  convenes  in  January  to 
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appropriate    these   funds    to    non-recurring 
badly  needed  projects. 

I  will  recommend  that  a  total  of  $4,000,000 
be  appropriated  for  Improvements  to  U.S. 
Highway  IIW  in  East  Tennessee.  There  Is 
no  need  for  me  to  go  into  the  history  of  this 
highway  and  the  need  for  improvements 
tliere  Just  as  soon  as  humanly  possible.  This 
sum.  while  not  as  much  as  immediately 
needed,  will  greatly  step-up  my  program  for 
improvements  on  that  vital  highway. 

In  addition,  I  will  recommend  that  $500,000 
be  spent  for  Improvements  to  facilities  in 
the  Department  of  Corrections;  $100,000  as  a 
result  of  implementation  of  the  Handicapped 
Children  Act;  $500,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
natural  areas  in  the  state,  with  priority  on 
the  purchase  of  Savage  Gulf  property; 
$500,000  for  solid  waste  material  grants  to 
local  governments,  and  a  total  of  $6,100,000 
for  improvements  to  facilities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health. 

The  overcollectlons  reflect,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  state's  unprecedented  economic 
growth,  plus  a  dedicated  effort  by  George 
Tidwell  and  the  employes  of  the  Department 
of  Revenue  to  collect  taxes  on  a  fair  and  im- 
partial basis  without  regard  to  any  other 
factor. 

This  economic  growth  was  strongly  pointed 
up  Just  yesterday  when  the  figures  on  the 
state's  nonfarm  employment  were  released. 
Those  figures  revealed  that  for  the  third 
consecutive  month  a  new  record  for  employ- 
ment was  set  during  the  month  of  June. 

Through  last  month  a  total  of  1,412,000 
Tennesseans  held  nonfarm  Jobs,  a  new 
record  high.  That  is  10.300  more  people  on 
payrolls  than  in  May  of  this  year  and  51,100 
more  than  a  year  ago.  Food  processing,  con- 
struction, retail  trade,  motels  and  other  serv- 
ice Industries  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
large  Increase  in  employment  and  they  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  increase  in  revenue 
which  came  Into  the  state  treasury. 

Statistics  show  that  more  Tennesseans  are 
also  making  more  money  than  ever  before; 
are  taking  home  more  money  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  that  their  average  annual  income 
is  increasing  at  a  faster  pace  than  the  na- 
tional average.  For  example,  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1972  the  national  average 
for  income  Increase  was  8.4  percent.  In  Ten- 
nessee the  Increase  during  the  same  period 
was  9.8  percent. 

The  collection  of  sales  taxes  has  been  one 
of  the  state's  bright  spots.  We  estimated  that 
there  would  be  an  11 .5  percent  increase  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year.  The  actual  Increase  was 
13.3  percent  and  as  a  result  our  overcollec- 
tlons in  this  area  amounted  to  $6,210,000. 

And  while  that  percentage  increase  Is  sub- 
stantial, it  is  not  greater  than  that  reported 
by  some  of  the  other  states.  All  of  the 
Southern  states.  Including  Tennessee,  under- 
estimated their  percentage  increase,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  For  example,  Florida  esti- 
mated an  18.9  percent  Increase  and  the  in- 
crease was  actually  22.45  percent;  Alabama 
estimated  a  5  percent  increase  and  it  actually 
had  a  12.99  percent  Jump.  Virginia,  on  the 
other  hand,  estimated  a  13.1  percent  Increase 
and  had  an  Increase  of  only  13.41  percent. 
The  actual  percentage  increases  in  the 
other  Southern  states  are  of  significance: 
Kentucky  had  an  increase  of  10.8  percent- 
North  Carolina.  13.62  percent;  Louisiana, 
18.83:  Mississippi,  13.8;  South  Carolina,  14.9; 
Arkansas,  18.1,  and  Georgia,  16.7. 

This  revenue,  plus  the  economies  and  ef- 
ficiencies we  haxe  been  able  to  Install  In 
the  various  departments,  has  placed  Tennes- 
see in  a  most  enviable  economic  position. 

While  we  have  not  entirely  closed  the  books 
■n  fiscal  1971-72,  and  therefore  do  not  have 
final  figures,  it  appears  that  the  state  will 
meet  its  obligations  well  within  the  appro- 
priations recommended  by  me  and  approved 
by  the  87th  General  Assembly. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  admlnls- 
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tration.  In  order  to  put  the  state  on  a  more 
businesslike  basis,  eliminated  the  practice  of 
imposing  a  5  percent  Impoundment  on  the 
funds  of  the  various  departments.  With  the 
concurrence  of  the  General  Assembly  we  de- 
cided, instead,  to  create  a  general  reserve 
fund  of  $15,000,000  to  protect  the  state 
against  an  unexpected  loss  In  anticipated 
revenue. 

With  economies  and  efficiencies  it  now  ap- 
pears that  the  state  will  close  its  books  on 
fiscal  year  1971-72  about  even.  Including  the 
establishment  of  the  $15,000,000  reserve  fund. 

We  were  able  to  establish  this  reserve  fund 
as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Commissioner 
Ted  Welch  of  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  Administration,  former  Commissioner 
Russell  Hippe.  and  the  other  commissioners 
who  operated  their  departments  on  less 
money  than  had  been  appropriated.  Commis- 
sioners Welch  and  Hippe  have  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  holding  a  tight  rein  on  expendi- 
tures and  they  have  received  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  other  members  of  my  cabi- 
net. I  am  indebted  to  all  of  them  for  this 
excellent  record. 

My  goal  Is  for  an  even  better  record  In  fis- 
cal 1972-73. 


WHAT  A  WEEK 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  Jeanine  Bourgeois  of  Redding, 
Calif.,  is  a  member  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America.  At  the  national 
meeting  held  in  Los  Angeles  this  fine 
young  lady  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict was  elected  National  Reporter  and 
was  one  of  12  delegates  chosen  to  repre- 
sent more  than  550,000  members  of  this 
line  organization. 

Miss  Bourgeois  has  shared  her  experi- 
ence as  a  delegate  to  the  1972  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  National  Meet- 
ing with  me  and  I  request,  at  tliis  time, 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  her  report 
of  the  meeting  of  July  9-13  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  report  follows: 

What  a  Week 
(By  Jeanine  Bourgeois) 
The  1972  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
National  Meeting,  held  In  Los  Angeles.  Cali- 
fornia, July  9-13,  was  both  an  enriching  and 
challenging  experience  for  me.  It  was.  in- 
deed, an  honor  to  be  one  of  the  1500  youth 
delegates  chosen  to  represent  our  total  mem- 
bership of  more  than  550,000  from  through- 
out the  United  States,  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  theme  of  our  meeting — Explore  Roles, 
Extend  Goals — provided  for  a  most  exciting 
week.  The  general  sessions,  workshops,  inter- 
est sessions,  late  night  gab  sessions,  meals. 
and  other  get-togethers  made  each  and 
every  delegate  a  vital  part  of  the  meeting. 
We  were  each  given  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  multiple  roles  we  plav  In  family, 
community  and  career  living.  Various  leaders 
in  many  career  fields  spoke  to  small  groups. 
The  information  we  obtained  was  helpful 
and  fascinating. 

The  richly  embellished  walls  of  the  his- 
toric, old  Biltmore  Hotel  seemed  to  come 
alive  as  the  1500  happy  and  eager  PHAer's 
moved  in  for  our  weeks  activities.  The  atmos- 
phere was  one  of  total  friendliness  and 
genuine  Involvement.  It  was  very  reassuring 
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to  see  so  much  enthusiasm  and  a\varenes.s 
In  these  future  leaders  and  homemakers  of 
America. 

As  an  officer  candidate  I  was  exposed  to 
many  different  faces  and  phases  of  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  Interesting  to  see  the  participa- 
tion and  meaning  of  the  election  of  officers 
in   the   four  different   regions. 

In  some  of  the  races  for  office,  there  w.is 
sound  competition  and  in  others  there  w.i.snt 
quite  so  much.  Its  really  a  shame  that  states 
don't  take  the  opportunity  and  run  candi- 
dates when  they  are  eligible.  I  sincerely  feel 
that  FHA  was  meant  to  be  an  organization 
of  involvement  of  youth  in  all  stales.  Some- 
thing must  be  missing  In  the  FHA  programs 
In  the  states  which  decided  not  to  run  officer 
candidates.  I  know,  from  personal  experience, 
that  FHA  really  does  broaden  ones  personal, 
family  and  community  horizons.  As  a  new 
National  Officer,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  try  to  Interpret  and  make  our  organization 
more  meaningful  to  more  youth.  Hopefully, 
our  new  Program  of  Work  (which  all  officers 
will  be  working  on  this  next  year)  for  1973-77 
will  provide  the  needed  flame  that  will  spark 
action  In  chapters  throughout  the  country. 

I  begin  my  year  as  National  Reporter  of 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  pride  and  challenge.  I  realize 
that  this  is  a  Job  that  requires  an  extreme 
dedication  and  genuine  love.  FHA  Is  a  part 
of  me  and  with  It.  I  am  learning  to  become 
a  better  person.  I  sincerely  want  to  give  of 
myself  to  this  remarkable  organization 
which  has  given  so  very  much  to  me.  I  cant 
express  in  words  the  extent  or  entire  mean- 
ing of  my  life  and  activities.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  more  participation  In  this  organi- 
zation and  I  am  sure  what  I  gain  from  these 
activities  will  help  me  throughout  life. 

I  really  hope  that  next  year,  I  can  look 
back  upon  my  years  endeavors  and  say  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  meaningful  and  fan- 
tastic years  of  my  life.  It  wUl  take  a  lot  of 
work  on  my  part,  and  lots  of  understanding 
and  help  from  my  advisors,  family  and 
school;  but  with  faith  In  God  and  determi- 
nation I  look  forward  to  my  vear  as  National 
Reporter  with  much  enthusiasm. 

The  1972  National  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  meeting  was  a  week  that  I  will  never 
forget.  My  life  was  changed  by  this  meetuig 
in  many  ways,  I  really  did  grow  as  a  person. 
My  thoughts  of  this  week  and  the  many 
that  will  follow  could  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  poem  by  Helen  LowTle  Marshall: 

"Bright  Horizons" 
We  should  be  glad  for  distant  things. 
For  beauty  'round  the  bend; 
For  highways  that  lead  on  and  on 
With  never  any  end. 
Be  glad  for  goals  Just  out  of  reach, 
The  challenge  of  a  star. 
The  glory  of  a  distant  light 
That  beckons  from  afar. 
For  hopes  and  dreams  are  built  on 
That  enchanted  distant  mile. 
And  far-off  bright  horizons 
Make  the  road  today  worthwhile. 


LET  THOSE  WHO  PICK  LETTUCE 
PICK  THEIR  OWN  UNIONS 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  Members  received  a  Dear  Colleague 
letter  asking  them  to  cosign  a  letter  to 
Federal  agency  heads  urging  them  to 
boycott  lettuce  that  does  not  carry  the 
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seal  of  the  United  Farm  Workers.  It  was 
represented  that  this  would  show  sup- 
port for  striking  crop  workers  in  Calif- 
oiTiia  and  Arizona. 

For  the  Members'  information: 

First.  No  lettuce  workers  in  California 
or  Arizona  are  on  strike;  and 

Second.  Ninety  percent  of  all  lettuce 
in  California  is  hai-vested  by  union  labor. 
Virtually  all  California  lettuce  you  buy 
in  the  East,  and  are  asked  to  boycott,  is 
harvested  by  \mion  labor. 

Actually,  what  the  Members  are  being 
asked  to  do  is  to  take  sides  in  a  jui-is- 
dictional  dispute  between  two  different 
unions:  The  United  Farm  Workers  and 
the  Teamsters. 

The  proper  way  to  settle  a  jurisdiction- 
al dispute  is  by  a  secret  ballot  election  of 
the  workei-s  themselves,  not  by  a  boycott. 
Let  those  who  pick  lettuce  pick  their  own 
unions. 

I  am  today  sending  all  Members  a 
letter  setting  the  record  straight. 


SECOND  CLASS  POSTAL  RATES 
ISSUE— THE  OTHER  SIDE 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  various 
newspapers  and  magazines  have  recently 
carried  a  number  of  alarming  comments 
about  new  second  class  postage  rates, 
maintaining  that  the  new  rates  will  be 
ruinous  and  that  they  constitute  an  at- 
tack on  freedom  of  the  press. 

An  editorial  from  the  July  issue  of 
Direct  Marketing  Magazine  has  recent- 
ly cwne  to  my  attention.  This  editorial 
views  the  new  rates  from  a  considerably 
different  perspective.  It  is  well  docu- 
mented, and  cites  some  very  practical 
examples  showing  what  a  bargain  sec- 
ond class  rates  will  be  even  after  the  full 
5  years  of  phased  implementation  has 
been  completed. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  since  the  views  ex- 
pressed may  not  be  widely  published,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Editorial 
(By  Henry  R.  "Pete"  Hoke,  Jr.) 
The  propaganda  campaign  put  on  by  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  publisher  associa- 
tions for  low  2nd  class  postage  rate  Is  a  Joke. 
They  put  novelist  Herman  Wouk  up  to  tes- 
tifying before  a  House  Postal  Subcommittee 
recently.  He  was  asked  to  say  that  Increases 
"averaging  about  127  per  cent  over  the  next 
five  years,  pose  one  of  the  gravest  threats  of 
freedom   of   conxmunicatlons  ever   faced  by 
this  country."  The  New  York  Times  reprinted 
Wouk"s  testimony  on  June  22  under  a  head- 
line—To Save  The  Magazines. 

There  were  coimtless  other  stories  follow- 
ing  the  Postal  Rate  Commission's  dei^SWl^un 
June  5.  The  Washington  Post  did  a  ditty  on 
the  testimony  of  Editor  Norman  Cousins  be- 
fore a  Congressional  Subcommittee.  The  new 
publisher  of  "World"  said  he  couldn't  predict 
liow  many  magazines  will  be  endangered  and 
oerhaps  killed  by  the  Increase,  particularly 
the  small  ones  who  can  barely  hold  their 
heads  above  water  now.  Time  Magazine,  on 
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June  19,  bravely  stood  up  for  the  little  fella 
in  a  special  Time  essay,  which  tearfully  paint- 
ed a  picture  without  a  single  fact  but  warned 
of  the  end  of  a  "profound  phase  of  American 
history."  The  escalation,  as  one  publisher  is 
quoted,  is  nothing  less  than  Government  re- 
pression of  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

The  little  fella  isn't  in  grave  danger.  Nei- 
ther are  the  big  publishers,  although  the  big 
boys  are  being  asked  for  big  bucks,  and  the 
Impact  over  the  next  five  years  is  not  going 
to  be  pleasant.  No  increase  in  cost  ever  Is. 
We  are  publishers,  one  of  the  little  fellas  they 
talk  about.  Our  increase  over  the  next  five 
years  will  be  about  70'; ,  not  145':; ,  not  12T:i. 
Our  postage  bill  for  this  magazine  is  today 
about  $7,000  per  year!  A  70' c  increase  will 
cost  us  (and  you)  about  $5,000  a  year  by  the 
end  of  five  years,  or  a  $1,000  per  year  increase. 
At  the  end  of  five  years,  we'll  be  paying  about 
13.5  cents  per  pound  to  deliver  our  magazine 
from  Concord,  N.H.  to  any  hamlet  in  North 
America.  But  our  average  copy  weighs  only 
half  a  pound,  so  let's  call  it  7  cents  a  copy,  or 
the  greatest  bargain  around. 

Reader's  Digest  with  a  circulation  of  17.- 
750,000  is  being  asked  a  whopping  $7,000,000 
more  per  year  in  2nd  class  postage  by  the 
time  five  years  have  passed.  They  now  pay 
about  $5  million.  To  put  it  to  you  another 
way.  It  will  cost  RD  another  39  cents  per 
year  per  subscriber  to  stay  in  the  game  after 
five,  phased  steps  in  five  years.  The  postage 
cost  will  be  all  of  73  cents  per  mailed  sub- 
scription ...  6  cents  a  copy. 

Let's  take  the  middle  range,  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Postage  bill  In  '71  was  $170,000 
on  a  circulation  of  325,000.  Wh  of  the  book 
Is  advertising.  The  Increase  being  asked  will 
add  another  $155,000  In  cost,  not  127%  but 
90' c,  or  18' o  a  year  for  five  years.  Assuming 
no  newsstand  distribution  (which  they  have, 
which  Is  really  expensive),  the  full  Increase 
in  5  years  will  add  50<'  per  year  per  sub- 
scription, to  the  annual  cost  of  delivering 
the  magazine  from  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
to  every  hamlet  in  America.  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. Works  out.  In  five  years,  to  about  Sit 
a  copy,  or  .Bf  per  ounce  compared  to  8t 
per  ounce  for  First  Class  mail.  As  one  execu- 
tive put  It,  magazine  publishers  would  do 
well  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  pay  their 
way,  look  to  subscribers  for  the  add'l  buck 
a  year,  and  spend  their  time  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  great  opportunities  laying  at 
their  doorstep  In  diversification,  new  com- 
munications products. 

You  don't  hear  a  peep  from  controlled 
circulation  publications.  They've  been  paying 
15c  per  pound  for  some  time.  Cost  coverage 
has  been  239 ^r.  That  means  they're  paying 
all  of  their  direct  costs,  plus  139  T,  more  as 
a  contribution  to  overhead.  Thus  the  usual 
magazine  weighing  half  a  pound  will  con- 
tinue to  be  delivered  from  one  point  to  all 
points  for  Just  7 ','2  cents  a  copy. 

What  about  a  Second  Class  publication 
with  no  advertising,  the  so-called  poor  peo- 
ple of  publishing?  A  flat  fee  Is  charged.  No 
concern  about  zones  In  figuring  the  adver- 
tising portion.  In  1971,  that  was  3.4<;  a 
pound.  The  five  step  Increase  In  five  years 
win  bring  that  up  112%  to  7.2i'  per  pound. 
A  half  pound  publication  will  then  cost 
3.6f  to  deliver  anywhere  In  the  U.S.,  slightly 
more  than  .4<;  per  ounce.  A  First  Class  let- 
ter costs  20  times  more. 

You  should  know  these  figures  so  that 
you  can  cut  through  the  propaganda,  take 
a  balanced  view  of  all  rates.  You  should  ask. 
why  should  publi.shers.  most  of  whom  are 
being  asked  to  pay  about  7-8c  a  copy  in  five 
years  regardless  of  class,  why  are  they  so 
concerned?  Who's  doing  the  shouting?  The 
mass  circulation  publications  have  a  lot  of 
bucks  riding.  Regardless  of  logic,  a  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned.  Commendable  for 
the  stockholders,  but  a  disservice  to  the 
country  in  terms  of  fighting  for  an  ade- 
quately financed  Postal  Service.  The  week- 
ly publications  have  52  Issues  to  worry  about, 
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so  the  bucks  are  substantial,  although  rela- 
tive to  income.  The  real  worry  Is  not  stated. 
Weeklies,  dallies  receive  Red  Tag  or  super 
First  Class  treatment:  guaranteed  delivery 
with  First  Class  Mall.  They're  worried  that 
Postal  management  might  get  the  idea  of 
a  super-charge  beyond  present  Increases  for 
the  deluxe  treatment,  a  charge  for  value 
of  service.  But  weeklies  and  dailies  have  a 
good  case  In  that  from  a  practical  matter, 
the  publications  must  be  moved,  can't  back 
up  in  storage.  So,  In  the  public  Interest, 
team  work  should  l>e  encouraged  to  traffic 
the  mass  In  the  best  possible  manner  at  reg- 
ular rates. 

But  Increased  rates  are  causing  stress.  To 
charge  the  public  even  a  dollar  more,  means 
reduced  circulation.  None  really  knows  how 
much.  In  time,  not  much,  some  say.  Half- 
price  subscription  selling  is  threatened. 
Some  say  it  should  t>e.  It's  a  mess  to  liandle. 
But,  in  a  competitive  society,  who'll  be  the 
first  to  break  away?  As  Norman  Cousins  has 
said  a  dozen  times  lately  on  the  platform,  it's 
a  new  ballgame  for  publishing.  The  sub- 
scriber must  shoulder  more  of  the  cost.  It's 
healthier  anyway,  being  less  dependent  on 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  advertising.  Higher 
costs/'prices  are  perhaps  in  the  final  analysis 
in  the  public  Interest.  It  eliminates  waste  on 
the  fringes  for  all  concerned.  We.  like 
Cousins,  believe  the  future  of  publishing  has 
never  oeen  brighter  for  those  who  know  how 
to  trim  the  fat  and  experiment  with  bet- 
ter ways  to  serve  their  constituencies.  Those 
of  us  who  use  the  malls  for  direct  mall  ad- 
vertising have  certainly  learned  these  lessons 
well. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMDOC 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
current  wave  of  institutional  criticism 
which  is  carried  by  the  few  vocal  dis- 
enchanted, it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  an  orga- 
nization which  is  quietly  and  positively 
volunteering  service  to  people  the  world 
over. 

AMDOC,  American  Doctor,  is  a  non- 
sectarian,  nonprofit  and  nonpolitical  or- 
ganization which  was  established  by  Paul 
Williamson,  M.D.,  in  1962.  It  was  head- 
quartered in  Santa  Barbara  for  several 
years  and  in  1970  the  international  head- 
quarters were  moved  to  Tustin,  Calif. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  Is  William 
VanValin,  M.D..  who  spent  considerable 
time  with  Tom  Dooley,  M.D.,  in  Laos  and 
was  a  volunteer  physician  with  Albert 
Schweitzer.  M.D.,  at  Lambarene.  Gabon. 
The  primary  thrust  of  AMDOC  is  the 
placement  of  short-  and  long-term  phy- 
sicians in  volunteer  domestic  and  over- 
seas positions.  This  work  is  accomplished 
by  matching  physicians  and  paramedical 
personnel  to  institutions  that  have  re- 
quested their  services. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  medical  care 
as  provided  by  these  volunteers,  AMDOC 
was  involved  in  supplying  medical  volun- 
teers for  the  Biafran  situation,  the  Pe- 
ruvian earthquake,  and  more  recently  is 
involved  in  an  ongoing  study  for  the  short 
and  long  term  needs  for  Bangladesh. 
During  the  Peruvian  earthquake  disaster 
two  teams  of  paramedic  parachute  spe- 
cialists were  dispatched  to  Peru  at  the 
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request  of  the  Government  for  service  in 
districts  that  had  been  totally  isolated. 

More  recently,  AMDOC 's  Equipment 
Division  has  been  set  up  to  supply  medi- 
cal equipment  as  it  becomes  available 
through  donations  from  physicians  and 
manufacturers.  Some  of  this  equipment 
is  new  but  most  of  it  is  refurbished  in 
the  AMDOC  warehouse  located  in 
Orange,  Calif. 

AMDOC  Pilots,  the  newest  division 
within  the  AMDOC  organization  was  or- 
ganized to  coordinate  physicians  who 
have  their  own  planes  or  at  least  the 
capability  of  flying  to  smaller  clinics  and 
medical  facilities  within  the  United 
States  especially  on  or  near  Indian  res- 
ervations. 

Any  physician  who  volimteers  for  the 
AMDOC  program  completes  a  short  ques- 
tionnaire and  provides  copies  of  his  ma- 
jor credentials.  Communication  with  sev- 
eral institutions  that  can  utilize  his  par- 
ticular services  is  then  initiated  and  as  a 
final  step  the  volunteer  chooses  one  of 
these  institutions  for  his  period  of  serv- 
ice. Most  physicians  even  pay  their  own 
transportation.  Assignments  vary  from 
1  month  to  several  years.  For  the  longer 
term  assignments  some  travel  and  living 
allowances  are  available. 

Every  physician  that  returns  from  an 
assignment  is  asked  to  send  a  rather 
detailed  report  to  the  AMDOC  ofiQce  so 
that  his  experience  is  available  to  others 
who  might  follow  him.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  750  AMDOC 
alumni  who  have  served  selflessly  in  aU 
types  and  sizes  of  hospitals.  Their  pro- 
fessional dedication  deserves  the  recog- 
nition of  my  colleagues. 


JUVENILE  SHELTER  PLANNED  FOR 
THE  COUNTY 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Har- 
lan County  Ministerial  Association  and 
the  Reverend  Earl  Bell,  who  are  spear- 
heading a  program  for  a  juvenile  shelter, 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  worth- 
while work.  It  is  apparent  to  all  of  us 
that  juvenile  offenders  should  not  be 
confined  with  hardened  criminals. 

Let  me  also  congratulate  Judge  Hugh 
Hall  and  the  Harlan  County  fiscal  court 
for  its  donation  to  help  with  the  shelter 
proposal. 

I  include  an  article  by  Jim  Gibson  in 
the  Harlan  Daily  Enterprise  explaining 
the  innovative  procedures  taken  by  the 
Harlan  Coimty  Ministerial  Association. 

The  article  follows: 
Juvenile  Shelter  Planned  for  the 

COUNTT 

(By  Jim  Gibson  ) 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  shelter  for  Ju- 
veniles from  the  time  they  are  taken  Into 
custody  by  police  officers  until  they  appear 
In  Juvenile  Court  has  been  Initiated  by  the 
Harlan  Ministerial  Association. 

The  Rev.  Earl  Bell,  who  Is  spearheading 
the  planned  program,  said  the  main  prob- 
lems facing  the  development  of  the  shelter 
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program  is  the  need  to  rent  a  home  to  house 
the  Juveniles  and  to  find  a  married  couple 
to  serve  as  house  parents  at  the  shelter. 

At  the  present  time,  most  Juveniles  are 
lodged  In  a  separate  section  of  the  county 
Jail  from  the  time  of  their  arrest  until  their 
appearance  in  court.  However,  In  some  in- 
stances they  are  released  to  the  custody  of 
parents  or  guardians. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  shelter  program  for 
one  year  is  $10,900.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
this  amount  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of 
federal  funds  through  the  Kentucky  Crime 
Commission.  For  the  $2,725  to  be  obtained 
on  the  local  level,  the  sum  of  $1,500  is  being 
included  In  the  1972-73  county  budget. 

Harlan  County  Fiscal  Court  voted  last 
week  to  make  this  donation  to  help  the 
shelter  proposal  be  tried  In  what  can  be 
described  as  a  pilot  program.  The  remaining 
$1,225  is  expected  to  be  raised  by  the  Mini- 
sterial Association  through  various  means. 
Mr.  Bell  said  such  a  shelter  program  for 
juveniles  has  been  developed  in  several  other 
Kentucky  cities,  but  it  is  too  early  to  know 
if  they  will  be  successful.  He  stated  the  main 
objectives  of  the  program  is  to  prevent  Ju- 
veniles from  having  undesirable  contact  with 
adult  offenders. 

According  to  Mr.  Bell,  his  organization 
will  like  to  find  a  house  where  they  could 
provide  sleeping  quarters  for  seven  boys  plus 
the  house  or  cottage  parents.  When  a  Juve- 
nile is  picked  up  by  officers,  he  could  be 
brought  to  the  house  to  stay  from  three  to 
14  days  or  until  his  case  comes  up  in  court. 
The  house  would  not  be  a  "jail"  in  any 
sort  of  the  sense  with  cells  and  bars,  but 
would  be  more  of  a  home.  While  living  in  the 
home,  the  Juveniles  would  be  able  to  have 
counseling  from  members  of  the  Department 
of  Child  Welfare  In  determining  their  prob- 
lems. They  also  could  receive  counseling  and 
talks  with  members  from  the  Mental  Health 
Center,  the  Vocational  School  and  other 
groups  able  to  provide  insight  into  Juvenile 
problems. 

Fiscal  Court  is  serving  as  the  applicant 
for  the  federal  grant  and  will  be  the  govern- 
mental agency  implementing  the  program 
while  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  and 
the  Ministerial  Association  will  serve  in  the 
capacity  of  supervisors. 

The  sum  of  $1,800  of  the  total  cost  will  be 
set  aside  for  personnel  and  the  remaining 
$9,100  win  pay  for  supplies  and  cover  operat- 
ing expenses.  This  first  sum  will  cover  costs 
for  house  parents,  supervision,  counseling, 
guidance  and  group  therapy. 

Housing,  maintenance,  utilities,  food,  med- 
ical needs,  recreation,  clothing  and  trans- 
portation would  be  covered  by  the  $9,100. 
Mr.  Bell  said  the  shelter  would  provide  a 
place  for  the  Juvenile  when  probation  back 
to  the  home  Is  unwise  or  where  there  Is  no 
home. 

He  stated  the  present  local  social  struc- 
ture in  Harlan  County  provides  a  very  lim- 
ited opportunity  for  emergency  shelter  care. 
The  only  available  foster  homes  in  Harlan 
County  are  being  utilized  by  the  Department 
of  ChUd  Welfare. 

According  to  Mr.  Bell,  the  availabUlty  of 
competent  supervision  for  Juveniles  Is  en- 
couraging. These  availabilities  Include  per- 
sons trained  In  the  field  of  social  work  to 
serve  as  house  parents,  a  chaplain  training 
program  at  Harlan  Appalachian  Regional 
Hospital  offers  qualified  personnel  and  a 
school  of  Professional  Nursing  and  Surgical 
Resident  program  also  makes  assistance 
avaUable. 

In  discussing  the  need  for  such  a  shelter, 
Mr.  Bell  made  the  following  statement: 

"The  average  case  load,  which  Included  old 
and  new  cases.  Is  five  per  week.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  these  cases  require  a  period  of  detention 
before  a  decision  can  be  made.  This  means 
that  they  are  housed  with  drunks,  homo- 
sexuals and  other  hardened  criminals  because 
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there  Is  no  facility  in  our  county  to  handle 
children.  There  is  only  the  county  jail. 

"The  majority  of  the  Juveniles  come  from 
homes  where  the  children  are  beyond  pa- 
rental control  and  probating  the  child  'oack 
to  the  parents  does  not  solve  the  problem 
since  the  parents  are  incapable  of  giving 
adequate  guidance.  In  some  cases,  there  is  no 
home  to  which  a  child  can  be  sent. 

"Other  cases  involve  runaways  from  in- 
stitutions, homes  from  other  states  or  homes 
other  than  Harlan  County  and  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  house  them  in  the  local  Jail. 
Often  there  Is  such  hostility  and  antagonism 
on  the  part  of  siblings  that  removal  from  the 
home  environment  for  a  "cooling  off  period" 
Is  the  only  solution. 

"The  new  legislation  passed  by  the  1972 
General  Assembly  requires  two  hearings  for 
a  Juvenile.  This  has  heightened  the  problem 
of  possible  detaining  of  the  Juvenile  until  due 
process  can  be  achieved. 

"The  average  length  of  stay  varies  but  the 
majority  of  the  youngsters  are  picked  up  on 
weekends.  If  a  Juvenile  is  picked  up  on 
Friday  he  must  be  detained  untU  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  which  is  Juvenile  Court  day. 
provided  someone  does  not  make  an  appear- 
ance bond. 

"If  for  some  legal  reason,  such  as  the  par- 
ent refusing  to  appear  in  court  or  witnesses 
being  detained  or  Incomplete  Information, 
then  the  JuvenUe  must  be  detaUed  for  an- 
other week. 

"The  average  length  of  stay  is  seven  days, 
but  can  be  as  much  as  10  to  14.  Often  the 
Judge  is  presented  with  a  dilemna  In  which 
he  does  not  want  to  make  a  hasty  decision. 
He  needs  time  to  consult  with  assisting 
agencies  as  well  as  conduct  his  own  Investi- 
gation and  In  particular  to  work  with  the 
local  Child  Welfare  officials. 

"Recent  legislation  has  placed  juveniles  in 
a  different  category.  Rather  than  being  a 
labeled  delinquent,  some  of  the  offenders  are 
given  new  classification.  For  example,  truan- 
cy, beyond  parental  control  and  juvenile  de- 
linquent Is  no  longer  a  basis  for  Institution- 
alizing a  child. 

"They  are  now  placed  in  the  category  as  a 
dependent  child.  This  makes  even  more  crit- 
ical the  need  for  temporary  detention  to 
provide  the  local  officials  with  adequate  lime 
to  make  a  decision  about  the  treatment  of 
the  chUd. 

"The  legislation  has  now  placed  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  community  and  pri- 
marily the  courts,  rather  than  the  state,  for 
the  disposition  of  this  type  of  child. 

"Often  first  offenders  are  institutionalized 
because  there  is  neither  time  nor  faculties 
to  adequately  handle  their  cases.  Institu- 
tionalization of  this  type  simply  exposes  to 
the  hard  core  delinquent.  Temporary  facili- 
ties wUl  give  adequate  time  for  the  local  offi- 
cials to  give  the  best  possible  assistance  to 
these  cases. 

"This  type  of  case  represents  approximate- 
ly 50  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  appear  in 
Juvenile  Court.  We  propose  to  show  our  de- 
termination and  willingness  by  not  only  pro- 
viding 25  per  cent  of  the  money  which  would 
amount  to  $2,725,  but  we  will  seek  from  in- 
terested persons  In  the  community  used 
furniture  for  the  home." 


MUTUAL  VISITOR 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or   FLORffiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday,  August  2,  Dr.  David  C. 
Morrell,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
family,  visited  the  House  and  Senate 
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Chambers  as  my  guests.  Dr.  Morrell  is 
the  deputy  director  of  the  Social  Medi- 
cine Research  Unit  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital Medical  School,  London.  England. 

Dr.  Morrell  is  participating  in  a  mu- 
tual visiting  scientist  exchange  program 
and  is  working  with  the  National  Center 
for  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment, Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  Dr.  Morrell 
is  deeply  involved  in  the  quality  of  health 
services  and  is  providing  our  scientists 
with  valuable  information  concerning 
this  medical  care  research.  Dr.  Morrell  is 
currently  studying  our  methods  in  the 
area  of  research  and  development  in  as- 
suring the  quality  of  our  medical  services. 

This  international  exchange  program 
of  scientists  provides  all  nations  with 
shared  research  experiences,  knowledge, 
and  insights  concerning  the  problems 
and  opportunities  in  the  health  services 
research  area. 

We  welcome  Dr.  Morrell  and  his  fam- 
ily to  the  United  States  and  deeply  ap- 
preciate his  concern  in  our  mutual  prob- 
lems. 


USEFULNESS  OF  A  PORT 
IS  REAFFIRMED 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  I  was  pleased  by  the  favorable 
action  of  the  committee  and  Congress  in 
increasing  funding  in  fiscal  1973  for  an 
ongoing  study  of  the  Arkansas  River,  in- 
cluding navigation.  This  action  will  en- 
able the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  accelerate 
this  important  investigation  which  will 
determine  the  feasibility  of  making  the 
Arkansas  River  navigable  from  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  to  Wichita.  Kans.  The  economic 
benefits  of  the  opening  of  the  port  of 
Catoosa  in  Oklahoma  are  now  being 
realized. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Wichita. 
Kans..  Eagle  emphasized  the  economic 
consequences  of  navigation  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  port  of  Catoosa,  and 
the  urgency  of  completing  the  corps 
study  of  extending  navigation  into  Kan- 
sas. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  this  interest- 
ing editorial.  The  editorial  follows: 

USEFUl-NESS    or    A    PORT    IS    REAFFIRMED 

The  unquestionable  advantages  to  most 
of  Kansas  in  making  the  Arkansas  River 
navigable  to  Wichita  were  pointed  up  once 
again  In  an  article  in  The  Eagle  the  other 
dav. 

For  one  -hing.  $1  bUlton  of  Industrial  in- 
vestment has  developed  along  tjie  440  miles 
of  the  river  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Port  of  Catoosa  in  Oklahoma  because  of 
the  system  that  already  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

And  volume  of  business  on  the  river  is 
growing.  The  Tulsa  district  engineer  reports 
more  thAn  4^  tlmas  tba  voluin*  of  trkffic 
the  first  six  months  of  1972  than  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  which  exceeds  all  expecta- 
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tions  for  Catoosa.  As  the  port  facilities  there 
improved,  it  Is  expected  that  tonnage  vrtll 
continue  to  grow  and  grow.  Kansas  might 
expect  the  same  experience. 

Barge  traffic  on  the  whole  Arkansas  system 
carried  4.2  million  tons  of  cargo  m  1971 — the 
waterway's  third  year  of  operation.  By  the 
end  of  this  decade  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimates  13.2  million  tons  will  move  In  the 
waterway.  If  it  is  extended  to  Kansas  this 
will,  of  course,  up  the  tonnage  considerably. 

A  study  made  for  the  Mid  Arkansas  Valley 
Development  Association  In  1966  showed  that 
$1.18  would  be  returned  for  each  $1  Invested 
In  extending  the  system,  which  answers  pro- 
tests that  this  is  costly  pork-barrel  legisla- 
tion. 

MAVDA's  study  also  predicted  that  $2.6 
billion  could  be  saved  over  50  years  in  re- 
duced costs  of  shipping  various  items  by 
barge  rather  than  by  other  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  presently  has  a 
multipurpose  study  of  the  river  from  Catoosa 
to  Great  Bend  under  way,  and  two  recent 
events  may  accelerate  It.  One  Is  an  extra 
$90,000  from  Congress  for  the  study,  and  the 
other  Is  a  study  by  Kansas  State  University 
for  the  engineers  on  feasibility  of  shipping 
wheat  down  such  a  navigation  system. 

Backers  of  the  project  have  no  doubt  both 
studies  wUl  prove  the  feasibility  of  the 
waterway.  Once  that  proof  is  in  hand,  It  will 
require  the  continued  devoted  effort  of  many 
people  who  have  worked  In  its  behalf,  plus 
the  widespread  support  and  assistance  of  the 
other  people  of  this  area. 

Nearly  everybody  In  a  wide  area  of  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  will  benefit  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  from  It. 
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MORRISON  C.  HANSBOROUGH 
RETIRES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
friend  of  mine  and  most  of  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Morrison  C. 
Hansborough.  recently  retired  from  his 
long-held  position  as  a  barber  for  the 
House. 

Not  only  was  it  always  a  delight  to  sit 
in  Morrison's  chair  because  you  knew 
you  would  get  an  excellent  haircut,  but 
you  also  knew  that  you  would  have  stim- 
ulating and  challenging  conversation. 

Some  of  the  best  moments  in  the  House 
have  been  listening  to  Morrison's  com- 
ments upon  national  affairs  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  was  always 
convinced  that  Morrison  had  as  deep  a 
love  for  this  institution  as  any  Member, 
and  the  respect  that  he  held  for  the  Mem- 
bers is  shared  and  reciprocated. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  a  news- 
paper article  involving  his  retirement 
that  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  and  News  of  July  21,  1972. 

Morrison  also  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Speaker  McCormack.  I  was  pleased  to 
be  shown  one  day  a  letter  that  Morrison 
had  written  to  the  Speaker  concerning 
his  feelings  about  John  McCormack.  I 
was  sufficiently  moved  by  those  remarks 
that  I  want  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues and  I  Include  Morrison's  letter 
along  with  these  remarks: 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  News, 

July  21.  1972] 

Hill  Barber  Retires 

The  Pennsylvania  congressman  was  tilted 

back  In  the  chair  in  the  barbershop  in  the 

U.S.  Capitol  when  a  buzzer  signaled  a  vote  on 

the  House  floor. 

He  Jumped  up.  pulled  off  the  striped  mus- 
lin barber's  apron  and  dashed  up  to  the 
House  chamber. 

•■One  side  of  his  head  had  been  cut  neatly 
and  the  other  side  had  not."  said  barber 
Morrison  Hansborough.  It  was,  he  reminisced, 
akin  to  a  lawn  which  had  been  cut  only  on 
one  side. 

"That  was  congressman  Daniel  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  forgot  about  his  half-cut 
hair  until  someone  mentioned  it  three  days 
later  and  he  returned."  said  Hansborough. 

Hansborough,  49,  a  man  known  to  virtually 
every  representative  In  the  House,  retired 
this  week  after  26  years  as  a  barber.  A  knee 
operation  has  cut  short  his  career  as  one  of 
two  barl>ers  serving  the  U.S.  Congress. 

"T  used  to  cut  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn's  hair. 
Speaker  McCormaci».'s  hair  and  now  Speaker 
Carl  Albert's  hair,"  said  Hansborough.  During 
the  effort  to  unseat  McCormack  as  speaker. 
McCormack  seemed  even  more  relaxed  arid 
xmconcemed  than  even  during  his  haircuts, 
which  he  had  regularly  every  two  weeks, 
Hansborough  said. 

"It  was."  said  Hansborough.  "as  If  It  were 
Just  another  battle  for  McCormack — the  kind 
he  had  been  In  all  of  his  life." 

McCormack.  who  might  have  looked  like 
a  Scrooge  with  his  stem  New  England 
countenance,  was  "the  best  tipper  In  the 
Congress  and  seemed  very  concerned  about 
our  welfare."  Hansborough  said. 

The  barber  came  to  Capitol  Hill  about  tlie 
same  time  a  young  man  named  George  S. 
McGovem  arrived  as  a  freshman  represent- 
ative. 

'•McGovem  was  so  preoccupied  with  some- 
thing we  were  talking  about  the  first  time  I 
cut  his  hair  that  he  left  without  paying." 
said  Hansborough.  "But  he  later  remembered 
and  came  back  and  made  a  joke  about  It." 

"I  have  to  laugh  when  I  recall  how  Lyndon 
Johnson  once  looked  at  me  and  told  me  to 
get  my  own  hair  cut.  He  told  me  my  hair 
was  too  long.  Well,  have  you  seen  Johnson's 
hair  lately?  His  hair  has  grown  very  long." 
A  handful  of  House  members  are  excep- 
tionally vain  men — those  who  stand  before 
the  mirror,  fussing  over  their  appearance  like 
movie  stars — "But  I'm  not  going  to  mention 
names,"  he  said. 

"I  also  used  to  cut  Bobby  Kennedy's  hair 
when  he  was  a  committee  counsel  in  the 
Congress,"  said  Hansborough.  "He  didn't 
talk  or  Joke  much.  He  was  very  Intense — like 
he  had  something  imjiortant  on  his  mind  all 
the  time." 

Hansborough  said  Rep.  Richard  Boiling  of 
Missouri  "has  the  best  sense  of  humor  In 
the  Congress:  He's  very  sharp  and  he  can 
keep  you  laughing  all  the  time." 

What  happens  when  he  nicks  a  congress- 
man— particularly  those  few  who  still  like 
straight  razor  shaves? 

"You  just  say  you're  sorry  and  wipe  them 
with  a  towel.  They're  just  people  like  any- 
one else— they  don't  get  all  excited.  But  I 
rarely  nick  anyone." 

Over  the  years.  Hansborough  said  he  has 
learned  a  few  things  about  the  psychologj"  of 
riuiulng  for  office. 

•'On3  of  them  Is  that  I  can  tell  from  the 
way  he  walks  whether  he  has  stiff  opposition 
for  re-election.  If  he  walks  real  fast,  that  al- 
ways means  he's  in  a  real  battle.  If  he  sort 
of  walks  along  real  casual  like,  that  means 
he's  got  it  made." 

Hansborough,  a  District  native  who  lives 
on  Sherman  Avenue  NW.  said  most  con- 
gressmen are  becoming  more  and  more  mod 
in  their  hair  styles.  In  1967.  he  said,  he  ob- 
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served  his  first  congressman  using  hair  spray. 
Now,  he  said,  the  house  barbershop  stocks  it 
and  use  of  hair  spray  is  growing  fast. 

Hansborough  recalled  he  always  knew  well 
ahead  of  time  before  Sen.  Robert  Dole,  R- 
Kans.,  walked  through  the  door. 

"He  was  a  very  good  whistler  and  we  rec- 
ognize his  whistling  two  blocks  away,"  he 

Hansborough  said  he  and  Rep.  Thomas  M. 
Rees.  D-Callf.,  being  Jazz  buffs,  enjoy  dis- 
cussing their  favorite  music. 

Remarks  op  Morrison  C.  Hansborough  on 
Speaker  McCormack,  June  7,  1970 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  dinner 
honoring  Speaker  John  McCormack  the  other 
day  and  to  hear  the  many  fine  tributes  paid 
to  him.  I  would  have  liked  to  say  a  few 
words  myself.  If  I  had  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity,  I   would   have   said   something   like 

this:  ^     ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  served  as  your  barber 
lor  the  last  14  years  I  would  like  to  say  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  employes  that 
we  wish  you  and  Mrs.  McCormack  the  best 
of  everything  In  your  retirement.  Knowing 
you  as  I  do.  I  realize  it  will  not  be  an  in- 
active retirement. 

My  relationship  with  the  Speaker  has  been 
enjoyable,  educational  and  stimulating,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  few  of  the 
memories  of  that  relationship  that  I  wUl 
always  cherish. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  a  man  who  can 
carry  the  weight  and  go  the  distance,  like 
Tom  Fool  and  Kelso.  Some  people  may  not 
understand  that  analogy— perhaps  not  even 
the  Speaker— but  the  man  in  the  ghetto,  the 
working  stiff,  the  people  around  the  barber 
shop  or  the  pool  room,  what  you  might  call 
the  little  man.  he  knows  exactly  what  that 
means.  And  these  are  the  people  the  Speaker 
knows  and   understands — and   loves. 

I  recall  one  time  while  I  was  cutting  his 
hair  a  stranger  came  up.  One  of  these  little 
guys  I've  just  described.  He  had  a  problem 
and  he  was  coming  right  to  the  Speaker  with 
It.  I  gave  him  the  high  sign,  trying  to  turn 
him  away  so  he  wouldn't  bother  a  busy.  Im- 
portant man  like  the  Speaker,  who  had  a 
lot  on  his  mind.  But  the  Speaker  wouldn't 
have  It  that  way. 

"Come  here,  son,"  he  said  to  the  stranger. 
"Tell  me  your  trouble."  They  talked  for  a 
whUe  and  when  the  man  left  he  was  smiling. 

Then  the  Speaker  turned  to  me  and  told 
me  not  to  do  that  again.  He  said  he  didn't 
look  at  people  as  important  or  unimportant, 
but  felt  every  man  was  a  king,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  his  own  right. 

"That  man  feels  better  now,"  he  said.  "I 
feel  better,  and  you  feel  better,  too.  don't 
you?"  I  had  to  agree  with  him. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Speaker  always 
carries  little  notes  In  his  pockets.  One  day 
after  I  had  finished  waiting  on  him  he  was 
standing  there,  going  through  his  pockets, 
looking  for  the  money  to  pay  me,  but  finding 
nothing  but  little  notes.  1  was  getting  a  little 
worried  because  I  couldn't  see  the  money 
for  the  notes. 

The  Speaker  noticed  me  watching  him 
and  said,  "You  know,  these  little  notes  mean 
more  to  me  than  all  the  money  In  the  world. 
"Because  those  little  notes  represent  little 
people  who  have  some  problem  that  I  may 
be  able  to  help  them  with." 

Some  House  employees  may  remember  Mike 
Thompson.  He  worked  on  the  House  side 
for  many  years  and  when  he  got  pretty  old 
he  used  to  sit  in  the  barber  shop  and  read 
the  newspapers.  Maybe  the  news  wasn't  very 
exciting  then,  but  anyway,  Mike  had  a  tend- 
ency to  fall  asleep  while  be  was  sitting  there. 
He  started  snoozing  one  day  when  the 
Speaker  was  in  the  shop  and  I  went  over  to 
nudge  him  awake.  But  the  Speaker  stopped 
me.  "Don't  bother  him,"  he  said.  "Let  him 
Bleep.  Mike  is  a  very  dear  Mend  of  mine.  We 
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oame  through  the  great  depression  and 
P.DJl.'s  New  Deal  together."  The  Speaker 
went  on  to  say  that  Brother  Mike  was  Just 
trying  to  catch  up  on  some  of  the  sleep  he 
lost  during  the  stockmarket  crash  of  1929. 
And  I  might  remark,  parenthetically,  that  It 
looks  as  if  we  all  may  lose  some  more  sleep. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  always  faced  with 
the  job  of  making  decisions,  and  there  are 
all  sorts  of  people  trying  to  put  pressure  on 
him  to  decide  things  their  ways — black  mili- 
tants, white  millUnts,  business  mUltants, 
Wall  St.  militants,  labor  militants,  farmer 
militants.  He  listens  to  them  all  and  then 
he  makes  the  decision  he  thinks  is  right. 
And  then  he  stands  by  that  decision,  tall  and 
solid  like  the  Rock  of  Gibralter. 

In  the  field  of  clvU  rights — or  human  rights 
as  he  likes  to  say — he  yields  to  no  one.  He's 
been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  for  all  the  dvU 
rights  legislation  that  Congress  has  passed  in 
the  last  10  or  15  years.  I  think  the  Speaker 
and  his  dear  friend,  Clarence  Mitchell  of  the 
NAACP,  are  the  greatest  one-two  punch  since 
Babe  Ruth  and  Lou  Gehrig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  you  ever  have  so  much  as  a 
tummy  ache,  please  don't  forget  to  call  Medi- 
care. 


GIRLS  NATION 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF   msSOTTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
previous  week,  from  July  22  to  29,  100 
yoimg  ladies  from  all  over  the  United 
States  convened  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
connection  with  a  youth  citizenship 
training  program  conducted  by  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary.  This  conven- 
tion, known  as  Girls  Nation,  has  been 
held  annually  since  1947.  Its  purpose  is  to 
give  high  school  juniors  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  process  of  Government  and 
a  better  understanding  of  the  approach- 
ing responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

The  100  delegates  to  Girls  Nation  con- 
sist of  two  from  each  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  They  are  p<«)Ularly  elected  in  a 
comparable  State-level  convention  an- 
nually held  in  each  of  the  States.  In  the 
Girls  State  Convention  the  two  delegates 
selected  to  represent  their  constituents 
at  Girls  Nation  are  elected  in  the  posi- 
tions of  senators. 

I  am  honored  that  the  two  Missouri 
delegates  this  year  are  both  from  the 
Missouri  Eighth  Congressional  District. 
They  are  Jonalee  Young,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O.  Yoimg  of  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  and  Mary  Kay  Huber,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Huber  of  Washington,  Mo.  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  visit  with  these 
two  young  ladies  while  they  were  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  They  are  a  credit  to  the 
State  of  Missouri  as  well  as  to  the  Nation. 
I  would  judge  them  to  be  outstanding 
representatives  of  their  age  groups. 

Miss  Young  is  a  rising  senior  in  the 
Je£fers<m  City  Senior  High  School  where 
she  has  served  on  the  student  council  and 
as  secretary  of  the  student  body.  She  has 
been  active  in  the  concert  choir,  the 
American  Field  Service,  Girl  Scouts,  art 
club.  Red  and  Black,  Jaycees,  and  Latin 
club.  She  is  on  the  honor  roll  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  honor  society.  At  Girls  State, 
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Miss  Young  was  elected  to  the  position  of 
circuit  court  clerk  and  was  a  nominee  of 
her  party  for  the  office  of  governor. 

Miss  Huber  is  a  rising  senior  in  the  St. 
Francis  Borgia  High  School.  She  has  been 
active  in  the  student  council,  ecology 
club,  pep  squad,  and  has  served  as  class 
officer  and  cheerleading  captain.  She  is 
listed  on  the  honor  roll  and  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Honor  Society.  At  Girls 
State,  Miss  Huber  was  elected  to  the  po- 
sition of  mayor,  county  treasurer,  and 
lieutenant  governor. 

During  the  first  3  days  of  Girls  Nation 
the  delegates  are  organized  into  political 
parties,  the  federalists  and  nationalists, 
with  the  guidance  of  advisers  from  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  National 
Committees.  They  then  hold  national 
conventions,  nominate  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates,  and  conduct 
elections.  The  winning  party's  president, 
this  year  the  federalists,  then  makes 
cabinet  appointments.  Miss  Yoimg  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  Miss  Huber  to  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  army.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week  these  yoimg  ladies 
visited  on  Capitol  Hill,  attended  briefings 
at  the  State  Department  and  Department 
of  Defense,  met  with  key  officials  of  de- 
partments to  which  they  were  appointed, 
and  were  greeted  at  the  White  House  by 
Vice  President  Agnew. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  civic-minded  spirit  which 
inaugurated  and  continues  this  magnifi- 
cent program.  It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 438,000  girls  have  attended 
Girls  State  and  Girls  Nation  since  their 
beginning.  The  program  has  won  on  sev- 
eral occasions  the  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  from  the  Freedoms  Poimda- 
tion  at  Valley  Forge.  It  is  endorsed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals. 

I  am  proud  that  the  State  of  Missouri 
has  sent  such  fine  representatives  to  a 
national  assembly.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  scholastic  achievements 
and  extracurricular  activities.  Their  se- 
lection as  delegates  both  to  Girls  State 
and  Girls  Nation  is  a  high  tribute  to 
them,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  achievements  within  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  reassiuing  to  witness  young 
citizens  of  such  high  caliber.  Because  of 
them,  America's  hope  for  the  future  rests 
on  much  firmer  groimd. 


NEIGHBORS  INVESTIGATE 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  a 
small  incident  which  happened  in  my 
hometown  of  Houston. 

With  all  the  comments  you  hear  about 
the  detachment  and  coldness  of  city 
dwellers,  I  would  like  to  share  this  little 
vignette  of  city  life  in  Houston.  As  you 
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will  see.  neighbors  still  care  about  one 
another  in  Houston  and  I  do  not  believe 
you  will  ever  read  about  a  murder  on  the 
streets  where  witnesses  refused  to  help 
the  victim. 

This  article  is  from  the  July  26  edition 
of  the  Houston  Post : 

Businessman  Just  Can't  Get  Day  Oft 

Paul  Tucker  has  run  bis  smaU  meat  market 
and  grocery  at  3623  McUheuy  for  the  past 
three  years. 

During  that  time,  he  says,  he  has  never 
had  a  day  off. 

Worried  neighbors  called  police  Tuesday 
morning  when  Tucker  faUed  to  open  the 
store.  They  thought  he  might  be  lU  or  In- 
jured somewhere  In  his  living  quarters  at  the 
rear  of  the  store. 

A  &je  department  pumper  truck  answered 
the  call  with  the  police  car,  and  arter  trying 
the  doors,  they  began  to  break  open  the  front 
door. 

A  startled  Tucker  beard  the  noise,  came  to 
the  front  and  unlocked  the  damaged  door. 

He  told  police  be  cut  bis  hand  badly  Mon- 
day and  decided  not  to  open  Tuesday. 

He  said  he'd  have  the  door  repaired,  with 
no  hard  feelings. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  STOP  THE  WORLD 
AND  GET  OFF?  JOIN  THE  CLUB? 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  rcTise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Cowgrissional 
RiccMiD  an  article  written  by  Bob  Wright, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Dan- 
ville. 111.,  Commercial  News.  The  article 
Is  entitled  "Do  You  Want  To  Stop  the 
World  and  Get  Off?  Join  the  Club!" 

It  is  an  exceptionally  well  written 
article.  With  all  the  problems  and  pres- 
sures that  beset  us.  the  imcertalnties. 
the  confusion  and  the  frustrations  we 
have  been  experiencing.  I  believe  that 
the  article  expresses  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  us  on  mtiny  an  occasion. 

All  of  us  have  wondered  where  we  are 
headed.  But.  as  my  good  friend  Bob 
Wright  pmnts  out: 

8oon«T  or  later.  If  we  try,  the  picture  Is 
bound  to  come  Into  foeus  .  .  .' 

This  article  is  worth  reading: 

Do  You  Want  To  Stop  the  World  and  Get 

Off?   JotM   thx   Clxtb! 

(By  Bob  Wright) 

Do  you  secretly  subscribe  to  the  sentiment 
In  the  show  title,  "Stop  the  World.  I  Want 
to  Get  Off"? 

Do  you  frequently  have  the  Impression 
that  you  are  living  In  one  vast  Insane 
asylum? 

Don't  panic;   you  are  not  alone! 

In  oi>e  man's  strictly  prejudiced  opinion, 
the  big  trouble  with  tJae  world  we're  Uving 
in  is  not  overslmpllflcatlon.  It's  overcompU- 
catlon. 

Time  was  when  the  Hfe  picture  was  sharply 
etched  black  and  white,  clearly  In  focus. 
It  Isn't  any  more.  If  It  Isn't  distorted.  It  has 
become  aomethlng  without  contrasts.  Sure, 
I  know  that  tbere  are  sl^dlngs  between  black 
and  white — but  aU  gray? 

It  makes  one  wonder  If  the  film  Is  faulty. 
If  the  lens  Is  flawed.  If  the  photographer 
knows  enough  to  hold  the  camera  steady. 

Or  Is  It  the  subject  matter? 

It  used  to  be  that  you  could  tell  the  good 
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guys  from  the  bad  guys,  with  or  without 
white  hats. 

The  good  guys  washed,  bathed,  shaved  and 
refrained  from  using  four-letter  words  in 
q>eaklng  or  writing.  The  ones  who  dldnt 
were  discouraged  at  an  early  age  with  a  lib- 
eral application  of  soapy  water  In  lieu  of 
mouthwash. 

The  bad  guys  did  not  wash,  bathe  or  shave. 
They  were  not  known  as  "dissidents"  or 
"rebels"  against  the  establishment  or  "hip- 
pies." They  were  called,  simply  and  accu- 
rately, bums. 

If  you  were  fortunate  enough  and  affluent 
enough  to  go  to  college,  you  considered  It 
a  privilege.  If  you  misbehaved,  you  got 
bounced.  The  fear  of  God  and  the  dean  of 
men — not  necessarily  in  that  order — pre- 
vented any  spontaneous  campus  protests  be- 
ing organized  In  your  behalf  by  fellow  stu- 
dents. 

When  you  got  your  sheepskin,  you  were 
considered  by  your  elders  and  all  prospective 
employers  as  being  the  rawest  of  raw  mate- 
rial— possessed  of  some  promise,  no  doubt, 
but  fit  only  to  start  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder  and  learn  the  business  or  pro- 
fession from  your  betters. 

If  you  didn't  like  what  yoxu:  government 
was  doing,  you  went  to  the  polls  to  "turn 
the  rascals  out"  at  the  next  election.  A  lot 
of  rascals  were  ousted  in  this  old-fashioned 
way.  axirprlslngly  enoo^.  It  might  be  said 
that  a  lot  of  other  rascals  were  voted  into 
office,  too^but  twas  ever  thus,  and  ever  will 
be. 

It  didn't  occur  to  you  that  the  flag  could 
be  equated  with  an  unpoptilar  figure  any 
more  than  a  renegade  preacher  could  be 
identified  with  the  Bible.  If  you  had  spit 
on  the  flag  or  ripped  it  up  you  could  expect 
to  be  (1)  beaten  up  on  the  spot  by  any 
number  of  irate  citizens,  and  (2)  carted  off 
to  the  looney-bin  as  some  kind  of  nut. 

If  you  contemplated  marriage,  it  was  im- 
plicit that  you  would  not  start  housekeeping 
on  a  scale  supericx*  to  that  of  your  parents 
after  23  years  of  scrimping  and  saving  and 
acquiring. 

If  you  had  ai-y  ambition,  you  expected  to 
get  ahead  in  your  work  by  spending  more 
than  eight  hours  on  the  Job  (without  extra 
pay,  of  course)  and  by  studying  at  night  and 
on  weekends  to  make  yourself  more  valuable 
to  the  boss. 

In  the  "good  old  days,"  now  subject  for 
derision,  a  husband  and  father  bad  an  im- 
age as  the  head  of  the  household,  the  dis- 
penser of  discipline,  the  example  of  recti- 
tude. Dear  old  dad  was  determined  that  he 
would  be  respected,  even  if  he  was  not  deeply 
loved.  Not  surprisingly,  perhaps,  he  wound 
up  being  both. 

Square  old  days,  weren't  they? 

What  about  the  hip.  new  days? 

Dear  old  dad  is  not  home  enough  now  to 
be  a  symbol  of  anything  except  money,  per- 
haps. 'While  he  is  on  his  way  to  becoming  the 
most  successful  executive  in  the  mausoleum, 
Mom  is  courting  a  nervous  breakdown  by 
belonging  to  a  dozen  organizations  with 
make-work  programs  or  drinking  away  the 
lonely  hours  toward  alcoholism.  AWhen  the 
two  sit  down  to  discuss  "the  children,"  it  Is 
to  commiserate  one  another  over  the  latter's 
"difference."  Seldom  is  heard  a  self-liicriml- 
natlng  word — such  as  parental  overpermls- 
slveness,  parental  breakdown  of  discipline, 
parental  double  standards,  etc.  And  the  kids. 
Spoiled  by  too  much  of  the  wrong  things  too 
soon — and  too  Uttle  of  the  right  things  too 
late — they  are  becoming  delinquents  in  spirit 
if  not  In  fact. 

Overstated?  Granted. 

But  there  Is  a  lot  to  be  desired  in  our 
wonderful,  affluent,  automated,  enlightened 
society,  with  its  "sit-ins."  "lie-ins,"  "love- 
ins."  its  childish  posturing.  Its  undisciplined, 
cynical  youth  (the  product  of  undisciplined, 
hypocritical  parents),  its  pretensions  to  an 
intellectuallsm  that  bears  little  resemblance 
to  intelligence.  The  land  Is  filled  with  beauti- 
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ful  houses  but  not  enough  lovely  homes, 
with  accomplished  adults  but  not  enough 
capable  grownups,  with  smart  kids  but  not 
enough  sensible  young  people. 

The  majority  are  not  like  that,  you  pro- 
test. You  are  probably  correct,  but  the  minor- 
ity had  better  shed  its  apathy;  the  minority 
Is  vocal,  the  minority  is  making  faces  at  the 
camera. 

America  did  not  become  great  by  its  peo- 
ple  being   against   everything. 

America  became  great  because  Its  people 
were  for  the  basic  principles  of  decency  and 
honor  and  achievement  through  effort,  for 
respect  for  the  law  and  for  mechanisms  that 
permitted  changing  the  law  when  It  was  bed, 
for  loyalty  to  family  and  'aome  and  chvurch 
and  associates,  whether  subordinate  or  su- 
perior, for  devotion  to  country  and  flag. 

On  second  thought,  I  don't  want  the  world 
to  stop  so  I  can  get  off.  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  stick  with  the  majority,  take 
another  light  reading. 

Sooner  or  later.  If  we  try,  the  picture  is 
bound  to  come  into  focus  . . . 


MEAT  PRICES  TOO  HIGH? 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MissibsiFn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
many  voices  of  concern  have  been  raised 
as  to  the  rising  cost  of  food  and  espe- 
cially beef.  Much  of  this  concern  and 
criticism  has  been  leveled  against  the 
American  farmer  and  I  believe  unjusti- 
fiably so.  I  believe  that  in  some  ways 
many  Americans  have  lost  sight  of  the 
total  situation. 

Certainly  the  cost  of  food  has  increased 
but  so  has  our  standard  of  living  and 
our  demand  for  food.  The  concern  for 
the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  is  Justi- 
fied and  we  must  seek  solutions  to  do 
what  we  can.  But  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves because  of  our  concern  and  lack 
of  proper  perspective  to  seek  scapegoats 
upon  whom  the  blame  does  not  lie.  It  is 
clear  that  we  must  not  penalize  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  as  some  have  done. 

A  problem  such  as  this  is  clearly  the 
concern  of  all  and  we  must  approach  it 
in  an  informed  manner  and  with  the 
proper  perspective.  I  would  hope  that 
the  consumers  of  our  Nation  could  be- 
come better  informed  as  to  the  situation 
and  the  true  role  of  agriculture  for  a 
much  better  understanding. 

I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues  a 
recent  editorial  that  appeared  In  the  Mc- 
Comb,  Miss.,  Enterprise  Journal,  that  I 
believe  offers  some  very  interesting  in- 
sight and  contributes  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  problem : 
We  Cannot  Have  Ova  Cake  and  E.iT  It.  Too 

Many  of  our  problems  today  stem  from  an 
old  adage  that.  "We  can't  eat  our  cake  and 
have  it,  too." 

The  chief  complaint  about  food  prices 
is  In  the  area  of  meats.  People  complain 
that  meat  prices  are  too  high.  Yet.  this  Is 
beef  country.  Mississippi  has  more  cattle 
than  any  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
High  beef  prices  help  the  economy  of  our 
state.  Low  beef  prices  hurt  It. 

Nevertheless  we  could  cut  the  price  of  beef 
by  Increasing  the  imports  of  beef  firom 
Argentina.  But  while  lowering  the  price  of 
beef  steaks  we  would  cut  the  prices  of  calves 
and  steers  sold  by  the  people  of  Pike,  Walt- 
hall, Lincoln,  Franklin  and  Amite. 
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People  who  receive  food  stamps  from  the 
government  choose  whatever  foods  they  want 
because  the  reduction  through  governmental 
subsidies  places  the  best  beef  steaks  in  the 
price  reach  of  millions  who  otherwise  would 
not  buy  prime  beef. 

So  the  demand  for  beef  goes  up.  And  the 
supply  is  limited  because  so  many  more  peo- 
ple are  buying  beef  and  upsetting  the  supply 
and  demand  relationship. 

We  want  all  of  our  people  to  be  well  fed. 
And  we  want  low  prices.  But  no  line  is  drawn 
in  the  matter  of  what  constitutes  good  nu- 
trition and  what  Is  luxury. 

But  we  can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  It,  too. 

We  know  beef  fits  into  the  economy  of  our 
state.  Jim  Buck  Ross,  In  cooperation  with 
other  agricultural  leaders,  is  waging  a  cam- 
paign to  provide  this  state  with  another  one 
million  beef  cattle  by  1975.  More  beef  means 
a  stronger  economy  locally.  More  beef  means 
more  Jobs.  Another  million  cows  and  steers 
means  more  opportunities  and  more  wealth. 

So  we  do  not  want  to  cut  prices.  We  want 
higher  beef  prices  so  that  our  calves  wUl  sell 
for  a  higher  price  each  year.  Everyone  Is  af- 
fected by  the  things  which  affect  our  econ- 
omy. 

Again,  we  can't  have  our  cake  and  eat  It, 

too. 

This  kind  of  a  situation  exists  around  the 
products  people  prcxix-*-*  in  each  of  the  50 
U.S.  states.  And  the  old  adage  applies  to  all 
50  of  them. 

Meanwhile  migrant  farm  workers  have 
caught  the  sympathy  of  Americans  every- 
where in  their  demand  for  higher  prices  for 
their  labor.  We  want  them  to  get  higher 
wages.  But  higher  wages  mean  higher  food 
prices.  So  we  must  make  a  choice. 

It  was  announced  Monday  that  Washing- 
ton had  made  a  decision  on  this  question: 
The  limitation  on  Argentina  beef  has  been 
lifted.  So  it  can  be  expected  that  the  prices 
the  farmers  of  this  area  receive  for  their 
cattle  will  be  lowered. 

This  brings  two  thoughts  to  mind.  The  per- 
son who  eats  beef  in  the  United  States  pays 
less  for  it  than  the  people  of  any  other  nation. 

The  way  to  measure  the  price  of  beef  inter- 
nationally is  by  computing  the  time  in  labor 
that  an  individual  must  pay  for  a  pound 
of  beef.  The  person  in  the  United  States  must 
work  24  minutes  to  earn  a  pound  of  good 
beef.  In  Japan  an  individual  must  work  144 
minutes  to  earn  enough  money  with  which 
to  buy  a  pound  of  sirloin  steak.  In  Japan  the 
price  of  beef  is  six  times  higher  than  in  the 
U.S.  In  some  countries  the  price  is  much 
higher  than  in  Japan.  In  Prance  the  price  is 
110  minutes  of  labor.  In  Russia  it  Is  132 
minutes. 

A  second  thought.  Why  Is  it  that  beef 
is  the  economic  whipping  boy?  Why  Is,  in 
fact,  the  emphasis  placed  upon  food  gener- 
ally? Other  prices  are  much  higher. 

The  price  of  any  item  should  be  considered 
in  relationship  to  the  wages  paid  to  the 
people  who  buy  that  Item. 

The  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Earl  L. 
Butz,  says  that  our  probem  is  not  the  high 
cost  of  living  but  rather  the  cost  of  high 
living. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES  ITS 
GOLDEN   ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RICHARDSON  PREYER 

or  north  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  PRE"YER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  saluting  the  Order  of 
Ahepa  as  it  celebrates  its  golden  anni- 
versary this  year.  For  half  a  century  the 
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"AHEPA  family"  has  rendered  signifi- 
cant service  to  our  country.  It  has  en- 
couraged good  citizenship  by  its  own  ex- 
ample. The  list  of  good  works  in  which 
AHEPA  has  been  involved  contains  most 
of  the  worthy  causes  of  the  past  50  years. 
Its  continuing  commitment  to  education 
and  good  government  are  recognized  as 
a  vital  part  of  the  spirit  of  our  country. 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  leadership 
of  AHEPA  in  my  own  district  and 
throughout  North  Carolina. 


PAUL-HENRI  SPAAK 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium  died.  He 
served  the  world  no  less  than  his  own 
country,  and  few  men  in  their  time  have 
left  such  a  mark  upon  the  world. 

A  constant  champion  of  a  imified  and 
free  Western  World,  Mr.  Spaak  was  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  the  European 
Economic  Community.  Never  satisfied 
with  the  limited  unity  he  had  helped  to 
bring  about,  Mr.  Spaak  worked  until  the 
very  end  to  establish  an  Atlantic  federal 
government. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Spaak  several  years  ago 
while  I  was  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  in  Brussels. 
Mr.  Spaak  received  me  at  his  home  near 
Brussels  and  we  talked  at  length  about 
the  future  of  NATO  and  the  Western 
World.  He  agreed  that  institutional 
changes  were  necessary  in  the  alliance 
if  it  is  to  effectively  serve  as  the  guardian 
of  individual  liberty  in  the  world.  He 
again  offered  his  support,  as  he  had  so 
many  times  in  the  past,  to  the  effort  to 
call  a  convention  of  the  nations  of  the 
Atlantic  community  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  possibility  of  agreeing  upon 
an  Atlantic  union. 

Today  Mr.  Spaak's  dream  is  closer  than 
ever  to  being  realized.  The  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  reported  out 
House  Resolution  900,  calling  for  such  a 
convention.  Mr.  Spaak  gave  this  resolu- 
tion his  strong  support.  Hopefully,  action 
by  the  Rules  Committee  will  soon  be 
forthcoming.  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  is 
equally  close  to  being  favorably  con- 
sidered. 

Paul-Henri  Spaak  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  day  arrive  when  this  life-long 
dream  began  to  take  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
Spaak's  life  from  the  Washington  Post. 

The  account  follows: 

Paul-Henbi  Spaak.  "Mr.  Europe,"  Dies 
(By  Karlyn  Barker) 

Paul-Henri  Spaak,  the  former  Belgian 
prime  minister  and  NATO  head  who  served 
as  the  first  president  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  and  helped  establish  the 
European  Common  Market,  died  yesterday  at 
a  hospital  in  his  native  city  of  Brussels. 

Mr.  Spaak,  who  ranked  among  Europe's 
outstanding  statesmen,  died  of  kidney  fail- 
ure. He  was  73. 
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Sometimes  called  the  "Gallic  Churchill," 
be  began  his  political  career  as  a  firebrand 
socialist,  later  mellowing  his  philosophy  to 
the  point  where  critics  referred  to  him  as  a 
socialist  in  name  only. 

Mr.  Spaak  was  the  son  of  author  and  opera 
director  Charles  Spaak  and  Mario  Janson. 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  famed  so- 
cialist Paul  Janson  and  was  the  first  woman 
senator  in  Belgium,  sening  for  25  years. 

Mr.  Spaak  was  educated  to  be  a  lawyer, 
but  his  legal  career  took  a  back  seat  to  poli- 
tics as  he  increased  his  involvement  with  the 
socialists.  Despite  his  aristocratic  back- 
ground, he  became  the  leader  of  a  socialist 
youth  group  that  once  raided  a  conservative 
Brussels  newspaper. 

On  this  raid,  Mr.  Spaak  himself  smashed 
a  window  with  a  rock  and  soon  people  were 
calling  the  young  lawyer  the  "bolshevik  In 
the  dinner  Jacket." 

In  1929,  17  years  before  he  was  elected  the 
first  president  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
his  name  was  thrust  into  prominence  by  the 
act  of  a  would-be  assassin  who  tried  to  kill 
Italian  crown  prince  Umberto,  during  the 
latter's  visit  to  Brussels. 

When  a  better-known  Paris  attorney  could 
not  take  the  man's  case.  Mr.  Spaak  took  up 
his  cause,  presenting  himself  as  defending 
democracy  against  facism.  The  defendant  re- 
ceived only  a  light  prison  sentence,  and  Mr. 
Spaak  was  famous. 

He  was  elected  to  parliament  that  same 
year,  serving  subsequently  as  minister  of 
transport  and  later  as  foreign  minister. 

In  1938  Mr.  Spaak  became  Belgium's 
youngest  prime  minister  at  39.  Serving  again 
as  foreign  minister  In  a  coalition  government 
a  year  later,  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  pre- 
serve Belgian  neutrality  before  global  war- 
fare broke  out. 

When  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium  in 
1940,  he  met  the  German  ambassador  with 
this  statement: 

"Belgium  has  decided  to  defend  herself. 
Her  cause  Is  merged  with  the  cause  of  right. 
It  cannot  be  defeated." 

Mr.  Spaak  fled  to  France  when  Belgium 
fell  to  the  Nazis,  and  then  to  London  when 
France  capitulated,  setting  up  a  govern- 
ment in  exile  there. 

Mr.  Spaak  pleaded  with  Belgian  King  Leo- 
pold III  to  come  with  him  to  London  to 
carry  on  the  flght  against  the  Germans,  but 
the  king  refused. 

"I  had  to  choose  between  my  king  and 
my  country,"  Mr.  Spaak  later  recounted  be- 
fore the  Belgian  parliament.  "I  choose  my 
country." 

With  the  war's  end,  Mr.  Spaak  returned 
to  Belgium  where  he  led  the  fight  against 
Leopold's  return  to  the  throne  in  1950.  Mr. 
Spaak  criticized  Leopold  for  cooperating  with 
the  Germans  and  surrendering  uncondition- 
ally. The  king  did  return  to  the  throne  but 
alxlicated  after  a  brief  reign  in  favor  of  his 
son. 

Mr.  Spaak's  reputation  as  "Mr.  Europe" 
developed  at  the  war's  end  during  the  con- 
tinent's rf  construct  ion  period.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  the  tirst 
executive  body  of  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
United  States  aid. 

In  summing  up  the  purpose  of  the  plan 
Mr.  Spaak  paraphrased  an  old  French  prov- 
erb: 

"Help  yourself  and  the  United  States  will 
help  you." 

He  also  started  a  campaign  to  unify  Eu- 
rope and  the  Atlantic  world.  Besides  serving 
as  U.N.  General  Assembly  president,  be  was 
one  of  the  architects  and  signers  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  In  1949.  He 
later  served  NATO  as  secretary  general. 

Spaak  became  NATO's  secretary  general 
in  the  spring  of  1957,  at  a  time  when  the 
organization  was  expanding  Its  sphere  of 
influence  from  military  alliances  to  econom- 
ic and  political  International  relations. 
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He  accepted  the  post  following  the  re- 
tirement ot  England's  Lord  Ismay,  but  only 
after  the  organization's  council  agreed  to 
give  him  more  authority  and  prestige  than 
Lord  Ismay  had. 

As. Belgian  prime  minister  after  the  war 
and  Jtist  before  his  election  to  the  U.N. 
presidency,  Mr.  Spaak  formed  Benelux,  the 
trade  grouping  of  Belgium,  the  Netherlands 
und  Luxembourg. 

Laying  the  groundwork  for  Benelux  helped 
win  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  a  Etiropean 
Common  Market,  of  which  he  was  a  co- 
fotmder. 

In  order  to  take  the  presidency  of  the 
General  Assembly.  Mr.  Spaak  had  to  resign 
his  combined  post  ns  prime  minister-foreign 
minister  of  Belgliim.  I>urlng  the  previous  10 
years,  except  for  one  eight-month  period, 
there  had  not  been  a  Belgium  cabinet 
formed  that  did  not  include  his  name.  He 
was  twice  prime  minister  and  six  times  for- 
eign minister. 

Known  as  an  able  orator  and  a  frank, 
tough  statesman,  Mr.  Spaak  openly  told  the 
Russians  on  the  floor  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  1948  that  they  were  feared  in 
the  West.  He  referred  to  the  large  standing 
armies   ,n  the  Soviet  Union   saying: 

"Next  to  that,  our  armies  are  like  a  Boy 
Scout  troop.  We  fear  you  because  In  every 
country  represented  here  you  maintain  a 
fifth  column,  the  like  of  which  Hitler  never 
knew." 

In  London,  sources  said  a  message  of  con- 
dolence from  British  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Heath  had  been  sent  to  Brussels. 

French  Foreign  Minister  Maurice  Schu- 
mann said  Mr.  Spaak's  "memory  wUl  be  con- 
solidated by  time.  As  I  mourn  him.  I  seem 
to  hear  him  say  again.  1  am  as  French  as  a 
good  Belgian  can  be.'  " 

Mr.  Spaak  Is  siurvlved  by  three  children 
by  his  first  wife,  who  died  In  1964.  The 
children  are  Fernand.  who  served  with  the 
British  Navy  during  the  war  and  Is  now  a 
senior  official  at  the  European  Economic 
Community  Commission.  Antoinette  and  Ma- 
rie, who  Is  married  to  Michael  Palllser,  Brit- 
ain's ambassador  to  the  Common  Market. 
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eanvest  desire  that  the  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  make  the  social  security 
system  even  more  equitable  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjimction  with  this 
social  security  Increase,  I  am  proud  to 
announce  that  I  have  appointed  an  out- 
standing Hicksville  resident.  Mr.  George 
Miller,  to  be  my  senior  citizen  liaison. 
In  the  months  ahead,  I  will  be  working 
closely  with  Mr.  Miller  to  assist  senior 
citizens  with  personal  problems  and  also 
with  the  aim  of  devising  new  and  im- 
proved programs  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
the  senior  citizen.  This  program  will  soon 
be  expanded  to  include  even  more  sen- 
ior citizens  in  various  Fourth  Congres- 
sional IXsbict  villages  and  towns. 

For  too  many  years  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  have  been  Ignored.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  actions  I  am  taking  will  help  to 
reverse  tliis  trend. 
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THE  20-PERCENT  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
INCREASE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  mew  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  citizens  who  have  been  hit 
hardest  by  inflation  have  been  our  Na- 
tion's 20  million  seruor  citizens.  These 
irullviduals,  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  our  society,  have  been  burdened 
with  increased  prices  and  taxes  while 
living  on  relatively  fixed  incomes.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  was  extremely 
pleased  to  vote  In  favor  of  passage  of  the 
social  secmity  benefit  increase  bill  which 
boosted  benefits  a  full  20  percent  and 
provided  for  automatic  cost-of-living 
adjustments. 

The  newly  pas.sed  benefit  increase  will 
boost  the  average  Nassau  County  recip- 
ient's monthly  check  from  $134  to  $162. 
a  $33<J  yearly  increase.  Likewise,  the 
average  couple's  benefits  will  increase 
fiom  $224  to  $271  per  montli. 

I  firmly  believe  this  action  was  long 
ova-due,  but  I  am  pleased  that  my  fine 
Nassau  County  senior  citizens  will  sooa 
be  aUe  to  Hvc  more  comfortaUy  and  wltli 
a  greater  measure  of  dignity.  It  is  my 
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COL.  JAMES  KASLER— POW, 
BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Satur- 
day there  will  be  a  special  ceremony  In 
Indianapolis  in  honor  of  a  man  who  has 
been  a  POW  in  North  Vietnam  for  6 
years. 

It  Is  the  way  all  participants  say  they 
have  not  forgotten,  and  will  not  forget, 
these  men. 

The  following  story  from  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  of  July  31,  1972,  describes  the 
planned  ceremonies. 

The  story  follows : 
VFW  To  Pat  Unusual  Tribute  to  Air  Ace 
CoL.  James  Kasler 
(By  Rex  Redlfer) 

Unique  tribute  will  be  paid  to  Indianapolis 
Air  Force  ace.  Lt.  Col.  James  H.  Kasler  In 
special  ceremonies  Saturday,  almost  six  years 
after  his  capture  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Col.  Kasler's  plane  was  shot  down  while  on 
a  mission  near  Hanoi  Aug.  10.  1966. 

Saturday's  ceremony  tn  his  honor  will  be 
held  at  Port  Benjamin  Harrison  Post  7119, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  6525  Lee  Road. 

The  program  will  start  at  9:45  a.m.  with  a 
band  concert  by  Port  Harrison's  79th  Army 
Band  and  will  Inchide  a  "missing  man  forma- 
tion' flyover  by  Indiana  National  Guard  F- 
lOOs. 

HighllghUng  the  celebration  will  be  the 
iHivelllng  of  an  F-86  Saberjet.  refurbished 
as  a  replica  of  the  one  Sown  by  Kasler  when 
he  became  an  Air  Force  ace.  shooting  down 
six  enemy  ^^Gs  over  North  Korea. 

A  group  of  15  experts,  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Plastic  Modelists'  Society,  have 
worked  since  February  to  duplicate  to  the  last 
detail  the  aircraft  wtilcb  Kasler  flew  to  fame 
in  Korea. 

The  aircraft  will  remain  oia  permanent  dis- 
play on  the  VFW  post's  lawn. 

The  Tribute  is  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  Army  First  Sgt. 
Robert  MacArthur,  who  headed  the  project. 

"It  is  our  way  of  saying  Lt.  Col.  Kasler  has 
not  been  forgotten,"  MacArthur  said. 

Kasler.  a  graduate  of  ShMtrldge  High 
School  in  Indianapolis,  was  considered  the 
top  United  States  pilot  in  the  Vietnam  Wfcr 
when  he  was  shot  down  over  Yen  Bay,  45 
miles  northwest  of  Hanoi. 


He  had  Just  led  a  raid  on  Hanoi  oil  depots, 
his  75th  mission.  After  completing  the  Ini- 
tial mission,  he  refueled  In  the  air  and  re- 
turned to  the  area  of  attack  to  check  on  a 
wlngman  whose  aircraft  was  downed,  when 
his  own  F-105  Thunderchief  Fighter  was  hit 
by  enemy  fire. 

Among  the  list  of  dignitaries  slated  to  at- 
tend the  ceremony  will  be  retired  Brig.  Gen. 
Kenneth  Keane,  who  was  Kasler's  base  «Hn- 
mander  in  Kwea;  Sixth  District  Congress- 
man William  Bray,  Former  Congressman 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  and  representatives 
of  Senators  Birch  E.  Bayh  and  R.  Vance 
Hartke. 

Governor  Edgar  Whltcwnb  tentatively  Is 
scheduled  to  make  the  dedication  address. 

Also  in  attendance  will  be  Kasler's  wife. 
Martha,  whom  he  met  and  married  while  at- 
tending Butler  University  following  the  Ko- 
rean War,  and  the  couple's  three  children, 
Su5»nne  and  twins,  Nanette  and  James. 

Kasler  was  shot  down  the  day  before  his 
oldest  daughter,  Suzanne's,  16th  birthday. 
The  twins  then  were  13.  The  family  was 
brought  "closer  together"  because  of  the 
imprisonment  of  the  father,  according  to 
Mrs.  Kasler,  who  Is  protocol  secretary  at  the 
Defense  Infcaroatlon  School  at  Port  Harri- 
son. The  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  Kasler 
of  Waynesvllle,  also  will  be  present,  and 
an  Invitation  has  been  extended  to  other 
families  across  the  state  who  have  members 
being  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  rebuilt  P-86  Saberjet,  to  be  unveiled, 
well  may  have  been  flown  by  Kasler  himself, 
officials  said. 

Records  show  that  It  was  In  use  at  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base.  Arizona,  back  In  1952,  when 
Kasler  served  as  a  gunnery  Instructor  there. 

According  to  serial  numbers  on  the  tail  of 
the  aircraft,  the  reconditioned  craft  was 
manufactured  only  50  planes  before  the  one 
Kasler  flew  In  Korea.  Kasler's  plane  was 
0682.  the  replica  are  being  changed  to  du- 
plicate Kasler's  aircraft. 

Through  permission  granted  by  the  Air 
Force,  the  number  and  all  other  details  of 
the  replica  are  being  changed  to  duplicate 
Kasler's  aircraft. 

The  reconditioned  P-Se  has  an  Interesting 
history.  It  was  donated  by  the  Air  Force  to 
the  Indiana  War  Memorial  Commission  In 
1962.  and  has  been  on  public  display  on  War 
Memorial  Plaza  In  Indianapolis  for  almost 
10  years.  The  aircraft  was  turned  over  to 
the  VFW  in  1967. 

According  to  MacArthur,  the  plane  had 
been  badly  vandalized  over  the  years  and 
"was  in  bad  shape  when  we  got  it." 

He  said  volunteers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  have  sent  replacement  parts  free  of 
charge  diirlng  the  reconditioning  project. 

MacArthur  said  that  an  attempt  to  re- 
name the  post  In  honor  of  Kasler  ran  Into 
procedural  trouble.  VFW  rules  presently  re- 
serve  post   names   for   posthumous  honors. 

He  said  that  a  motion  will  be  made  before 
the  forthcoming  VFW  national  convention 
to  change  the  ruling,  and  If  the  motion  Is  ap- 
proved, the  post  win  be  renamed  "James  H. 
Kasler"  post. 

"The  tribute."  MacArthur  said,  "is  not  only 
to  Kasler,  but  we  hope  will  serve  as  a  small 
reminder  of  all  the  POWs  who  remain  in  cap- 
tivity In  North  Vietnam." 


NEW  ENGLAND  ECONOMY 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsOan.  August  3.  1972 
Mr.  HARRINGTCMf.  Mr.  I^jerter.  the 
following  IB  part  m  of  a  four-part  series 
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done  by  the  Associated  Press  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  New  England  economy. 

The  segment  deals  with  the  new  types 
of  industry  that  are  being  attracted  to 
New  England.  Chief  among  these  indus- 
tries are  technological  research  and 
manufacturing  firms.  These  industries 
are  being  attracted  to  the  region  be- 
cause of  New  England's  outstanding  uni- 
versities and  hospitals.  In  addition,  the 
natural  beauty,  historical  interest,  and 
general  livability  of  the  region  play  a 
large  part  in  the  ability  of  New  England 
to  attract  new  and  rapidly  expanding  in- 
dustries. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  Members: 
Northeast  Is  Increasingly  Relying  on 
Brain-Trust  Business 
(By  Daniel  Q.  Haney) 
Boston.— As  heavy  Industry  fades  from  be- 
ing the  dominant  factor  of  New  England's 
economy,    the    region    Increasing    relies    on 
brain-trust  businesses. 

The  high  technology  manufacturers — the 
computer  companies,  insurance  dealers,  uni- 
versities and  other  enterprises  which  de- 
pend more  on  levels  of  IQ  than  veins  of  ore- 
are  beng  called  upon  to  carry  the  Job  load. 
These  industries  are  quietly  filling  the 
gap  in  much  of  New  England  which  has  been 
left  hurting  by  the  dissolution  of  many  high- 
bulk,  low-pay  manufacturers,  among  them 
textile  and  shoe  mills,  that  once  formed  New 
England's  economic  backbone. 

During  the  past  20  years,  hundreds  of 
technological  research  and  manufacturing 
firms  many  in  electronics,  have  sprung  up 
in  the  Route  128  area  around  Boston.  They've 
sent  feelers  across  western  Massachusetts, 
into  southern  New  Hampshire,  across  Con- 
necticut and  Into  the  Burlington  area  of 
Vermont. 

And  in  many  areas  of  New  England,  par- 
ticularly to  the  north  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshrie  and  Maine,  the  emphasis  of  the 
future  Is  on  the  land,  the  open  spaced,  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  the  tourists  thereby 
attracted. 

Attracting  the  new  generation  of  New 
England  business  is  the  goal  of  the  states' 
development  commissions.  They  pay  well, 
attract  well-educated  workers,  keep  hand- 
some buildings  and  don't  pollute. 

These  brain  power  businesses  are  attracted 
to  New  England  by  each  other  and  by  one  of 
the  region's  biggest  assets,  its  intellectual 
environment  . 

Many  of  the  nation's  most  prestigeous 
schools.  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown  and  MIT. 
among  others,  are  located  here.  With  them 
are  the  world-famous  hospitals  of  Boston 
and  the  social  and  scientific  organizations 
which  cluster  around  them. 

"New  England  offers  a  very  good  climate 
for  companies  that  are  in  the  high  tech- 
nology areas."  says  John  Sidebottom.  vice 
president  of  Raytheon  Corp.,  "companies 
that  depend  on  a  high  "evel  of  research  and 
development  from  institutions  that  have  re- 
search capabilities — the  Harvards  and  the 
Tufts  and  the  MITs. 

"Many  companies  even  use  the  universities 
in  a  consulting  capacity,"  he  said.  "Many 
times  they  have  a  very  deep  bac'Kground  to 
draw  upon." 

New  England's  general  livability,  its  na- 
tural beauty  and  historical  interest,  is  an- 
other attraction  for  industry,  because  cor- 
porate leaders  want  to  put  their  businesses 
where  it  will  be  pleasant  for  them  and  their 
employees  to  settle. 

New  England  is  "a  good  place  to  live  that 
has  brain  power,"  says  Arthur  F.  Snyder, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank.  "We  have  a  beau- 
tiful place  to  live,  a  marvelous  climate,  a 
cultural  center,  and  It's  close  to  New  York." 
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A  nice  place  to  live  close  to  New  York  has 
been  the  selUng  point  of  Connecticut's  Fair- 
field County,  which  has  attracted  dossens  of 
cori)orate  headquarters  that  want  to  be  able 
to  use  the  New  York  City  without  living  In 
It. 

What  makes  New  England  a  good  place 
to  reside  also  makes  It  an  attraction  for 
tourists,  an  Industry  that  Is  full-grown  in 
some  parts  of  southern  New  England,  such  as 
Cape  Cod,  and  is  expanding  rapidly  in  New 
Hampshire,  Maine  and  Vermont.  In  Maine, 
for  instance,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  predicts  a  9  per  cent  growth  in 
tourist  business  this  summer. 

For  much  of  northern  New  England,  par- 
ticularly Maine,  which  has  felt  little  pene- 
tration from  the  high  technology  businesses, 
and  Important  resoxxrce  is  the  land  itself. 

In  Maine,  87  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
covered  with  trees.  There  is  a  beautiful  coast 
and  thousands  of  miles  of  lake  frontage. 

"Our  biggest  asset  is  the  land."  says  Prof. 
John  Coupe,  chairman  of  the  University  of 
Maine's   economics  department. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  recreation,  I 
think  there  Is  tremendous  potential.  And  In 
terms  of  breathing  space,  there  are  types  of 
firms  that  could  locate  here  and  not  suffer 
a  disadvantage  in  the  kind  of  products  they 
produce. 

"Transportation  through  most  of  Maine  Is 
good,"  he  said,  "and  certain  types  of  firms, 
if  they  are  pressed  by  congestion  could  come 
here."  ^     , 

The  Idea  that  as  other  areas  fill  up,  busi- 
nesses will  be  drawn  toward  northern  New 
England's  open  spaces,  is  echoed  by  Edgar 
Miller,  Maine's  state  economist. 

"Maine  is  relatively  unpolluted  as  far  as 
people  go,"  Miller  says.  "We've  got  land  here 
that  in  comparison  to  Boston  Is  dirt  cheap. 
It's  a  place  to  pvit  businesses." 

Over  the  past  30  years,  service  industries 
have  expanded  rapidly  in  New  England  while 
manufacturing's  share  of  employment  de- 
clined from  46  per  cent  to  32  per  cent  of  the 
work  force. 

Economists  say  an  area's  economic  well 
being  depends  on  lu  ability  to  export  its 
products  to  other  regions  and  bring  In  out- 
side money.  However,  services  can  be  ex- 
ported as  well  as  manufactured  products. 

"One  export  service  is  education,"  says 
Frederick  Glantz,  an  economist  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

"A  student  coming  into  college  here  from 
outside  the  regions  brings  in  outside  dollars 
and  has  the  same  effect  on  the  economy  as 
a  person  in  California  buying  a  New  England- 
made  camera. 

"Many  people  come  Into  Boston  area  hos- 
pitals from  outside  the  region. "  Glantz  said. 
•That  provides  the  same  inflow  of  dollars 
that  somebody  in  New  York  buying  a  product 
made  in  New  England  does  " 

Other  service  industries  that  New  England 
has  successfully  attracted  include  the  insur- 
ance companies  of  Boston  and  Hartford,  mu- 
tual funds  plus  engineering  and  management 
consulting  firms. 

All  the  New  England  stales  report  a  con- 
tinuing shift  from  manufacturing  to  export 
services  and  their  cousins,  the  beauty  parlors, 
TV  repair  shops  and  other  services  that  do 
business  only  in  their  home  communities. 

Another  attraction  of  New  England  is  its 
supply  of  skilled  workers. 

"One  of  the  continuing  strengths  over  the 
years  has  been  the  skilled  craftsman."  says 
Albert  J.  Kelley,  dean  of  Boston  College's 
School  of  Management. 

"We've  had  a  technological  base  all  along." 
he  says.  "Watches,  shipbuilding  and  textiles 
were  the  high  technology  industries  of  their 
day.  Now  it's  electronics." 

'Three  small  technological  industries  that 
seem  well  sui'4,ed  to  New  England  and  could 
grcAv  rapidly  have  been  pin-pointed  by  Arthur 
D.  Little,  Inc.,  the  Cambridge  research  firm. 
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The  biggest  Is  the  computer  peripheral  in- 
dustry, producer  of  auxiliary  machinery  that 
expands  the  capacity  of  a  big,  central  com- 
puter. 

Much  of  this  work  is  already  done  by  the 
giants  of  the  computer  business,  but  Mas- 
sachusetts alone  has  about  100  smaller  firms 
that  make  these  products.  The  development 
and  production  they  perform  require  more 
highly  skilled  professional  workers  than  does 
construction  of  central  computers. 

Another  promising  industry,  according  to 
Little,  is  biomedical  instruments.  This  in- 
dustry is  attracted  to  New  England  by  the 
region's  hospital  and  technological  complex. 

The  third  field  is  development  and  pro- 
duction of  sophisticated  pollution  control 
equipment.  Although  most  of  this  industry 
is  composed  of  companies  that  make  bulk 
metal  products,  and  probably  would  not  do 
well  here,  there  is  potential  for  companies 
that  can  refine  basic  equipment  and  research 
pollution  problems. 


RUTH  McKENNEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
deep  sense  of  personal  sadness  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  Ruth  McKenney 
on  July  25,  1972. 

Miss  McKenney  possessed  the  rare  gift 
of  being  able  to  write  about  the  starkest 
social  problems  and  also  to  write,  at  other 
times,  so  as  to  bring  joy  to  milUons  of 
Americans.  Her  writing  leaves  a  legacy 
behind  her  which  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Ruth  McKenney  was  bom  on  Novem- 
ber 18.  1911,  in  Mishawaka,  Ind.  While 
she  was  a  yoimg  child,  her  family  moved 
to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  graduated  vale- 
dictorian from  her  high  school  class  and 
went  on  to  Ohio  University.  At  only  19 
she  left  college  to  tour  Europe  as 
chaperone  for  a  21 -year-old  contessa. 
She  returned  to  Ohio  the  following  year 
to  become  a  reporter  for  the  Akron  Bea- 
con Journal  where  her  feature  stories 
brought  her  statewide  awards  and  local 
fame.  She  then  came  East  and  went  to 
work  for  the  New  York  Post. 

After  a  few  years  with  the  Post.  Miss 
McKenney  quit  the  paper.  During  the 
lean  years  that  followed  she  began  to 
write  some  humorous  stories  about  her 
sister  and  their  life  together  in  New 
York.  These  stories  first  appeared  in  the 
New  Yorker.  They  were  later  collected  in 
the  best-selling  "My  Sister  Eileen." 

"Eileen"  was  transformed  into  a  play 
and  then  a  movie  and  finally  to  the 
Broadway  musical — "Wonderful  Town  ' 
Eileen,  the  charming  and  attractive  mad- 
cap, became  one  of  the  great  American 
characters  to  whom  millions  felt  close. 
The  story  of  Miss  McKermey  and  her 
sister  setting  out  to  "conquer  the  Big 
City"  from  their  Greenwich  Village 
apartment  where  half  the  world  seemed 
pass  through  while  the  other  half  looked 
in,  was  disarmingly  funny  while  reflect- 
ing much  of  the  spirit  of  New  York  in 
the  thirties. 

Miss  McKenney  continued  to  write 
stories  about  Eileen  and  other  relatives 
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In  the  succeeding  years.  "The  McKen- 
neys  Carry  On"  was  pubMshed  in  1940. 
In  1947  she  told  the  story  of  her  zany 
grandfather  in  "Loud  Red  Patrick."  It 
too  became  a  Broadway  show.  "All 
About  Eileen"  appeared  in  1952  with  the 
further  misadventinres  of  her  sister. 

But  Roth  McKenney  was  never  satis- 
fled  with  being  a  great  humorist.  Par 
more  important  to  her  was  the  suffering 
of  her  fellowman  which  she  sought  in 
her  way  to  draw  attention  to  and  alle- 
viate. To  this  end  she  wrote  "Industrial 
Valley."  the  story  of  industrial  strife 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  CIO  which  ap- 
peared in  1939  and  "Jake  Home."  a  novel 
aboot  a  labor  leader  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1943. 

Miss  McKenney  will  be  mourned  not 
only  by  those  of  us  who  came  to  know 
her  as  a  warm,  kind,  and  generous  hu- 
man being,  but  also  by  millions  who  knew 
her  through  her  outstanding  wiiting. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
daughter  Eileen  Bransten  and  to  her 
sons  Thomas  and  Patrick  Bransten. 


THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  SHOULD  PAY 
ITS  OWN  WAY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    KSW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
cries  of  alarm,  and  for  help,  from  the 
magazine  pablishers  affected  by  the  re- 
cently approved  increase  in  second-class 
postal  rates  as  requested  by  the  still-new 
Postal  Scrrice. 

Some  of  those  alarms — as  so  eloquently 
and  urgently  expressed  in  a  series  of 
magazine  editorials  on  this  issue — have 
translated  themselves,  inevitably,  into  a 
public  response  that  is  sympathetic  in 
nature  and.  now.  into  a  legislative  re- 
sponse in  the  form  of  bills  which  have  as 
their  purpose  making  "it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Postal  Service  is  to  provide 
services  at  rates  which  encourage  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  news, 
opinion,  scientific,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional matter."  and  which  are  introduced 
with  an  explanation  stating  that  the  re- 
cent second-class  increases  "contravene 
a  national  policy  of  preferential  treat- 
ment for  newspapers  and  magazines  dat- 
ing back  to  1792  and  1794,  respectively," 
which  is  something — so  we  are  told — 
that,  if  not  overturned,  "could  be  disas- 
trous for  many  small  and  independent 
journals  of  news  and  opinion." 

Well.  I  have  no  quarrel,  certainly,  with 
arxy  of  my  colleagues  who  wish  to  rise  to 
the  challenge  supposedly  thus  presented 
to  certain  "journals  of  news  and  opin- 
ion." Hot  do  I  discoimt  in  any  way  the 
rather  obvious  financial  problems  that 
the  current  increase  in  such  mail  rates 
will  pose  to  a  number  of  magazine 
publishers. 

However,  before  everyone  climbs  up  on 
that  bandwagcm.  it  might  be  well  to  look 
at  the  other  side  of  the  problem.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that,  ever  since  1792  or  there- 
abouts, the  rtd  Poet  Office  Department 
did  subsidize  mail  rates  for  newspapers 
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and  magazines.  It  would  be  more  ac- 
curate, of  course,  to  say  that  the  taxpay- 
ers provided  that  subsidy  inasmuch  as 
that  was  the  case;  and.  in  recent  years, 
it  has  added  up  to  a  tidy  sum. 

But,  this  is  not  1792 — or  ev«i  1794 — 
and  surrounding  circumstances  have 
changed.  Back  in  those  days,  preradio 
and  television  as  they  were — and  even 
prepublic  library  of  the  sort  we  enjoy 
today,  including  those  library  services  in 
rural  areas  that,  with  some  Federal  help, 
drive  right  up  to  your  door— newspapers 
and  'journals  of  opinion"  which  came  to 
your  house  through  the  mail  were  far 
m<H'e  essential,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
educational  advancement  of  our  people 
than  they  are  today. 

I  did  a  study  of  this  problem — some 
years  bock — in  connection  with  my  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  member  of  the  Post 
Offlce-Tieasury  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which  was  quite  properly  worried  about 
the  steady,  annual  increase  in  the  old 
"postal  deficit,"  and  we  discovered  that 
the  major  culprit  in  pushing  that  deficit 
ever  onwards  and  upwards  through  new 
ceilings  was  the  second-class  mailer,  at 
least  insofar  as  "revenues  foregone"  were 
concerned  for,  most  assuredly,  the  old 
Post  OfRce  Department  had  other  fail- 
ings, too. 

And  I  got  to  thinking  about  the  prob- 
lem— as  one  who,  like  many  of  us,  sub- 
scribed through  the  mails  to  more  maga- 
zines than  I  ever  seemed  to  have  time  to 
read.  Do  you  know  what  my  conclusion 
w£u?  As  simply  put  as  I  can  remember 
it,  it  was  that  it  was  unfair  of  me — as  a 
somewhat  more  afBuent  American — to 
want  my  less-affluent  neighbor,  who 
either  was  not  interested  or  simply  could 
not  afford  it,  to  subsidize  my  desire  to 
receive  Fortune  or  Life  or  Good  House- 
keeping, or  whatever,  through  the  mail, 
because,  certainly  it  was  he.  as  a  tax- 
payer, who  had  to  heip  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  Post  Office 
charged  my  magazine  publishers  for 
postage  to  my  house  and  whatever  the 
supposed  break-even  charge  was  for  that 
same  service. 

Now,  I  suggest  we  all  think  about  this 
for  a  while — and.  sis  we  do,  I  also  sug- 
gest. Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  also  read  and 
ponder  what  Columnist  James  J.  KU- 
patrick  had  to  say  about  the  same  sub- 
ject in  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  local 
newspapers.  The  Kilpatrick  colimin,  en- 
titled "The  Postal  Service  Should  Pay  Its 
Own  Way,"  now  follows: 

The  Postal  Service  Should  Pay  Its 

Own  Way 

( By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Porgtve  me  If  I  wander  Into  a  cohinin  on 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  by  way  of  an  oc- 
casion In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  March  11, 
1861.  That  was  the  day  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  alas,  of  beloved  memory, 
adopted  their  Constitution. 

It  was  the  finest  Constitution  ever  struck 
off  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.  Pat- 
terned upon  the  U.S.  version  of  1787,  it 
strengthened  every  weak  point  of  the  original 
model.  Among  its  provisions  was  a  vesting  of 
authority  in  the  Confederate  Congress  to 
establish  post  offices  and  postal  routes  with 
this  proviso: 

"But  the  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, after  the  first  day  of  March  in 
the  year  oC  o^ir  Lord  18«3.  shall  be  paid  out 
of  its  own  revenues." 
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That  was  the  old  sound  doctrine,  as  South- 
erners are  wont  to  say,  and  It  remains  sound 
doctrine  today.  Our  contemporary  Congress 
recognized  the  principle  when  it  created  the 
new  VS.  Postal  Service  with  a  mandate  to 
pay  its  own  way  by  1981.  While  some  few 
subsidies  may  be  Jtretifled  beyond  that  time, 
perhaps  for  nonprofit  publications  and  for 
the  smallest  rural  newspapers,  there  ought 
to  be  no  retreat  from  the  basic  proposition: 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Foetal  Service 
should  be  paid  in  full  by  those  who  use  it. 
Many  of  my  friends  In  the  publishing 
business  do  not  accept  that  proposition. 
They  argiie  the  national  distribution  and 
wide  dis-iemlnatlon  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  vital  to  a  free  society — that  sub- 
sides for  this  purpose  are  not  truly  subsidies, 
but  rather  should  be  viewed  in  a  class  with 
schools  and  libraries.  They  have  therefore 
bitterly  resisted  the  postal  rate  Increases 
that  became  effective  July  6. 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin  has  be- 
come the  chief  spokeBman  for  the  publishers' 
point  of  view.  The  rate  Increaaea,  he  says, 
"threaten  to  stifle  the  free  flow  of  Ideas 
and  information,  and  eflectlv^y  sUenee  lome 
of  the  most  important  aoaxces  at  compet- 
ing Independent  joumallam  and  optnlcoos  in 
the  cotintry." 

Life  magazine  bas  sounded  the  same  la- 
ment. It  sees  a  "potentially  ruinous  effect." 
The  proposed  Increases  "could  literally  drive 
hundreds  of  marginal  magazines  and  news- 
papers out  of  bualnesa."  II  tbe  Increases  were 
passed  on  to  subscribers  "a  chain  reaction 
might  get  under  way  in  whl«di  falling  cir- 
culation would  lead  to  lower  quality,  thence 
to  a  further  drop  In  circulation." 

With  deference  to  my  apprehensive  col- 
leagues, I  wonder  if  their  cries  of  alarm 
do  not  drown  out  a  certain  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  sell  their  own  prod- 
uct to  their  own  readers.  In  a  maze  of  over- 
grown figures,  comtparing  a  magaaine's  net 
profit  to  the  gross  cost  of  postal  increases, 
we  tend  to  lose  track  of  what  we're  talking 
about. 

It  now  costs,  on  the  average,  1.8  cents  to 
mail  each  copy  of  tbe  conservative  Journal, 
National  Brriew;  it  puWiahes  28  times  a  year. 
It  costs  the  same  thing  for  the  liberal  New 
Republic,  which  comes  out  48  times  a  year. 
A  year  hence,  under  the  new  rates,  the  aver- 
age cost  will  go  to  roughly  1.9  cents,  then 
to  2J2  cents,  by  1978  to  2.96  cents.  We  are 
talking  about  pennies. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  thousands  of  sub- 
scribers to  National  Review  would  abandon 
my  beloved  friend.  William  Buckley,  rather 
than  pav  35  cents  a  year  more  in  postage. 
If  New  RepuWic's  liberal  subscriljers  would 
desert  in  droves,  repelled  by  an  Increase  of 
65  cents  a  year,  do  we  blame  the  Postal 
Service?  Or  the  editors?  It  now  costs,  on 
the  average.  3.7  cents  to  mail  Foreign  Affairs 
Qup.rterly.  Four  years  hence,  it  would  cost 
6.8  cents.  An  increase  to  the  subscriber  of 
13.4  cents  a  year  is  not  much. 

The  disseminator  of  ideas — the  little  pub- 
lisher whose  plight  concerns  us  all — depends 
upon  the  mail,  but  he  depends  upon  light, 
heat,  water,  and  telephones  alio.  These  are 
services.  No  one  has  propoeed  they  be  subsi- 
dized. Tlie  Confederates  had  it  Just  about 
right.  As  a  general  proposition,  mail  service 
shouldn'c  be  subsidised  either. 


STATE  LAWS  ON  BLOOD  BANKING 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CALiroBi^LA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
Issue  ot  Hospital  Practice  contains  a 
short  and  useful  discussion  of  the  prob- 
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lems  that  led  me  to  introduce  my  bill 
H.R.  11828,  the  National  Blood  Bank  Act. 

This  article  describes  the  inadequacies 
on  the  part  of  Government  concerning 
control  and  restriction  of  blood  donors. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  the  ar- 
ticle, however,  is  the  list  of  State  laws 
on  blood  banking.  Last  April  I  submit- 
ted a  similar  list,  prepared  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  This  is  an  updated 
version ;  a  final  and  complete  list  is  being 
prepared  by  the  American  Association 
of  Blood  Banks  and  should  be  available 
in  the  near  future. 

The  general  lack  of  State  law  in  this 
area  demonstrates  the  urgent  need  for 
uniform  Federal  supervision  and  regu- 
lation. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  Hospital  Practice,  April  1972] 

Bills  Seek  To  Upgrade  Blood  Standards 

The  season  has  arrived  in  which  the  federal 
taxpayer  shells  out  the  proverbial  "blood 
money."  In  another  year  or  so.  blood  money 
may  have  more  than  a  proverbial  context. 
Rep.  Edward  I.  Koch  (D-N.Y.)  recently  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  permit  a  $25 
income  tax  deduction  for  each  pint  of  blood 
the  taxpayer  donates,  up  to  an  annual  $125 
limit.  Five  pints,  his  office  notes,  is  the  medi- 
cally recommended  upper  limit  and  he  would 
not  want  to  tempt  the  public  further. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  held  some  hearings  on  the  Koch  bill, 
which  is  one  of  many  on  the  subject  of  blood, 
all  of  them  indications  of  Capitol  Hill  con- 
cern over  transfusion-induced  hepatitis. 
Since  the  risk  of  hepatitis  is  considered 
much  greater  when  blood  from  paid  donors 
is  used,  many  of  the  bills  aim  at  increasing 
voluntary  donations  of  blood.  According  to 
Dr.  J.  Garrott  Allen,  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
Stanford  University,  90 '<  of  transfusion  hep- 
atitis could  be  eliminated  with  an  all-volun- 
teer system  of  blood  donation. 

No  hard  figures  exist  for  the  quantity  of 
blood  provided  by  paid  donors.  Estimates  run 
from  20'>  to  46'"r  ol  the  6  million  units 
supplied  annually  through  the  nation's  7.000 
blood  banks.  These  estimates  suggest  that 
between  1.2  and  2.4  million  additional  vol- 
unteers, giving  once  a  year,  would  be  needed 
to  replace  paid  donations.  Currently.  3  mil- 
lion of  the  100  million  Americans  between 
ages  18  and  65  are  donors.  Can  the  huge 
number  of  nondonort  somehow  be  persuaded 
to  join  their  ranks? 

Some  medical  observers  say  the  nation  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  hepatitis  epidemic.  Dr. 
Allen  estimates  that  hepatitis  accounts  for 
at  least  455,000  hospital  bed  days  a  year.  The 
U.S.  Center  for  Disease  Control  has  estimated 
there  were  more  than  52,000  serum  hepatitis 
cases  in  1970,  an  estimate  many  consider 
conservative.  One  in  17  hospital  patients  has 
a  transfusion,  and  at  least  3,000  deaths  an- 
nually are  attributed  to  transfusion-assso- 
ciated  cases.  Some  studies  being  quoted  on 
Capitol  HUl  place  the  risk  of  hepatitis  from 
paid  donations  at  from  1 1  to  70  times  greater 
than  the  risk  from  voluntary  donations.  A 
study  sponsored  in  New  Jersey  by  the  U.S. 
Division  of  Biologies  Standards,  which  regu- 
lates interstate  blood  banking,  showing  more 
than  a  three  times  greater  risk  of  hepatitis 
when  paid  blood  was  transfused.  (The  Inci- 
dence of  hepatitis  In  all  patients  receiving 
blood  transfusions  was  1  In  181  in  New  Jer- 
sey. DBS  reported.) 

Some  blood  banking  systems  have  banned 
paid  donations.  An  example  Is  the  Irwin 
Memorial  Blood  Bank  of  the  San  Francisco 
Medical  Society,  which,  according  to  a  lead 
item  in  a  weekly  news  bulletin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Association,  uses  volunteers 
only.  The  bank  had  to  Increase  its  recruit- 
ment of  volunteers  in  order  to  dispense  with 
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paid  donations  that  were  accounting  for  2% 
of  its  blood. 

Chicago's  Michael  Reese  Hospital  banned 
paid  donations  after  finding  overwhelming 
evidence  that  paid  donors  in  Chicago  had  a 
high  hepatitis  incidence.  A  gastroenterologist 
at  the  hospital  was  quoted  as  saying  he  gave 
a  patient  blood  that  did  not  quite  match 
rather  than  take  what  he  considered  the 
greater  risk  of  using  paid  donor  blood.  But 
at  Cook  County  Hospital,  according  to  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  during  car- 
diovascular surgery  on  a  young  woman  three 
pints  of  blood  from  a  commercial  blood  bank 
were  used.  The  surgeon  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  risits  of  not  operating  were  greater 
than  the  risks  of  contracting  hepatitis. 

STATE  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  HUMAN   BLOOD 
TRANSACTIONS 


Have  law 

License 

excludin; 

and  inspect 

warranty 

blood 

No  statute 

State 

ol  illness 

banks 

listed 

Alabama 

Alaska X 

Arizona X 

Arkansas X 

Calilotma X 

Colorado X 

Connecticut X 

Deleware X 

Florida X 

Georgia X 

Hawaii X 

Idaho X 

Illinois X 

Indiana X 

I  owa  _    - . . 

Kansas X 

Kentucky X 

Louisiana X 

Maine        _ X 

Maryland 

Massachusetts X 

Michigan. X 

Minnesota X 

Mississippi X 

Missouri--- X 

Montana X 

Nebraska  X 

Nevada X 

New  Hampsh.re 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico X 

New  York X 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.- X 

Chio  -- X 

Oklahoma -.  X 

Crejon..   X 

Pennsylvania. ,_ 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina X 

Sr.ij'.h  Dakota --   X 

Tennessee. X 

Texas X 

Utah X 

Vermont 

Virginia X 

Washington X 

West  Virginia...  X 

Wisconsin X 

Wyom  ng X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

"x" 


X 
X 


As  can  be  seen  from  the  table  based  on 
information  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  Association  of  Blood 
Banks,  almost  all  states  have  laws  that  pro- 
tect blood  suppliers  against  suits  by  patients 
for  injury  associated  with  transfusion  of  "un- 
fit" blood  ("warranty  of  fitness"),  but  only 
eight  license  and  inspect  blood  banks. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  the  transfusion  risks  taken 
in  the  operating  suite  are  considered  almost 
entirely  preventable.  "Strong  action  today 
could  virtually  stop  this  disease."  declares 
Rep.  Victor  V.  Veysey  (R-Calif.),  whose  pro- 
posed National  Blood  Bank  Act  concentrates 
its  fire  on  the  paid  donor,  commercial  banks, 
and  what  he  considers  failures  in  federal 
regulation.  He  says  the  paid  donor  Is  a  person 
with  reason  to  lie  about  past  medical  history 
to  get  the  money,  who  may  be  an  alcohoUc  or 
drug  addict  or  live  under  conditions  that 
Invite  or  promote  hepatitis.  "Commercial 
blood  banks  that  depend  on  the  paid  donor," 
he  declares,  "move  right  into  his  neighbor- 
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hood  and  make  It  easy  for  him  to  sell  his 
body."  During  a  speech  on  the  House  floor,  he 
held  up  a  85  voucher  used  to  pay  donors  in 
downtown  Washington.  The  voucher  can  only 
he  redeemed,  he  said,  at  a  liquor  store.  "Now 
this  voucher  is  from  a  blood  bank  that  is 
licensed  and  inspected  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment," he  continued.  The  National  Institutes 
of  Health  (Of  which  the  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards  is  a  part)  "know  this  is  going  on, 
they  know  how  much  hepatitis  it  spreads, 
but  they  Co  nothing  about  it.  |d  b  s]  li- 
censes only  166  of  the  7,000  blood  banks  in 
this  country.  They  only  supervise  the  blood 
after  it  is  in  the  bag.  and  ignore  condi- 
tions that  put  hepatitis  into  the  bag.  ' 

The  freshman  congressman's  attack  was 
considered  mistaken  by  d  b  s.  which  noted 
that  one  license  may  cover  many  banks.  For 
example,  the  American  Red  Cross — collecting 
half  the  nation's  supply — has  one  license 
for  59  banks.  Further,  a  d  b  s  spoke.ima.-.  as- 
serted that  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
liquor  stores  are  neighborhood  check -cashing 
centers,  and  there  is  no  legal  basis  for  the 
federal  agency's  banning  or  requiring  a  form 
of  payment.  But  most  important,  the  agency 
said,  it  functions  under  an  old  law  within 
which  it  does  the  best  it  can  to  regulate  in- 
terstate blood  banking,  d  b  s  has  no  power 
over  intrastate  banks,  and  most  states  either 
have  no  law  or  a  law  with  a  single  provision 
that  prevents  patients  infected  as  ihe  result 
of  blood  transfusion  from  recovering  dam- 
ages. 

Although  DBS  recognizes  the  higher  risk 
associated  with  paid  blood,  the  route  to  ban- 
ning the  paid  doner  is  far  from  simple.  It's 
hard  to  define  "paid  doner."  says  Dr.  John 
Ashwcirth.  Chief  of  the  d  b  s  Laboratory  cf 
Blood  and  Blood  Products.  Is  a  family  mem- 
ber who  donates  blood  to  avoid  a  $25  charge 
for  a  hospitalized  relative  a  "paid"  donor? 
Is  the  "volunteer"  who  gets  prizes  or  free 
time  from  his  employer  "paid"?  The  New  Re- 
public recently  raised  a  similar  qviestion  con- 
cerning the  Koch  bill,  asking  whether  tax  in- 
centives may  not  put  the  federal  government 
in  the  position  of  purchasing  blood  and  the 
"volunteer"  in  the  position  of  selling  it 

In  any  event,  legislation  that  seeks  to 
label  blood  as  coming  from  "paid"  donors — 
as  would  measures  by  Mr.  Veysey  and  Sen. 
Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.)^may  find  the  legal 
semantics  rough  going.  The  Veysey  bill  de- 
fines "paid  blood  donor"  as  an  individual 
who  receives  "monetary  compensation  or  an 
adjustment  In  his  scheduled  period  of  prison 
confinement  for  his  donation  of  blood."  A 
voluntary  donor  is  defined  as  someone  other 
than  a  paid  donor. 

Rep.  Veysey  says  his  bill  was  worked  out 
in  collaboration  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Blood  Banks,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  AFL-CIO.  but  none  of 
these  groups  endorse  the  bill  as  a  whole.  Un- 
doubtedly, changes  would  be  suggested  if  the 
bill  were  to  undergo  hearings  by  the  Hou.se 
Commerce  health  subcommittee,  which  has 
a  crowded  agenda  this  year.  Nonetheless,  as 
an  example  of  apparent  congressional  pen- 
chant for  a  tough  regulatory  approach,  the 
Veysey  bill's  features  may  be  worth  examina- 
tion. 

All  blood  banks  would  be  registered,  in- 
spected, and  licensed  by  a  National  Blood 
Bank  Program.  Regulations  would  include 
standards  for  donor  selection,  management 
of  blood  inventories  (to  minimize  outdat- 
Ing),  and  limits  on  the  number  of  paid 
donors.  Blood  wotild  be  labeled  "high  risk" 
If  from  a  paid  dc«'-or  or  "low  risk"  if  from  a 
volunteer.  There  would  be  penalties  for  vio- 
lations. To  recruit  volunteer  donors,  a  $9  mil- 
lion program  would  be  established;  tech- 
niques to  attract  volunteers  and  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  volunteer  blood  In  all 
areas  would  be  developed. 

The  Red  Cross  and  AABB  would  be  des- 
ignated National   Blood  Bank  Systems  and 
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could  regulate  themselves  If  standards 
equaled  the  federal  ones.  Banks  would  be 
accredited  In  two  classes:  Class  A.  having  a 
prescribed  percentage  (to  be  raised  gradual- 
ly) of  volunteer  donors,  and  Class  B,  all  oth- 
er banks.  No  federal  agency  could  buy  from 
a  Class  B  bank.  Eventually,  few.  If  any.  B 
banks  would  be  left. 

The  federal  program  would  keep  a  nation- 
al registry  of  donors  coded  for  cross-check- 
ing as  to  hepatitis  history  and  could  seek 
court  injunctions  against  banks  suspected 
to  be  Imminent  health  hazards.  Fines  of 
$1,000  per  violation  and  a  year's  imprison- 
ment would  be  authorized.  An  advisory  coun- 
cil would  be  set  up.  including  two  public 
relations  exfjerts.  two  representatives  each 
from  Red  Cross  and  AABB.  and  three  from 
such  •blood  consumer  groups"  as  hospitals, 
organized  labor,  and  business.  The  bill  ex- 
pressly forbids  DBS  from  directing  the  pro- 
Kr;im:  Mr.  Veysey  thinks  another  unit,  such 
as  the  U.S.  Center  for  Disease  Control,  would 
do  a  better  Job. 

DBS  and  Red  Cross  have  been  criticized  by 
organized  labor  for  not  being  more  vigorous 
in  expanding  the  nation's  blood  supply.  Last 
year,  the  AFL-CIO  called  for  a  single  na- 
tional blood  banking  system  and  an  end  to 
commercial  banks.  It  said  that  unpaid  donors 
should  have  a  legal  claim  on  low-risk  blood. 
The  AFL-CIOs  view  of  the  Veysey  bill:  "a 
short  step  forward." 

DBS  says  that  more  lives  would  be  lost 
thr.n  saved  by  a  wholesale  embargo  now  on 
paid  blood.  There  Just  i.sn't  enough  volun- 
teer blood  to  go  around.  Moreover.  DBS  says, 
clf.nc  the  New  Jersey  study,  the  risk  of 
hepatitis  is  more  closelv  related  to  the  num- 
ber of  units  required  than  to  the  use  of 
paid  blood  as  such.  The  patient's  age  and 
other  health  factors  determine  whether  the 
disepse.  if  contracted,  will  be  severe  or  per- 
haps fatal.  Moreover,  step.s  have  been  taken 
tc  decrease  the  hazards.  The  current  test 
for  hepatitis-associated  antigen,  considered 
25  to  30^r  effective,  was  cleared  rapidly 
for  marketing  and  is  being  widely  applied 
(though  Rep.  Veysey  believes  there  was 
avoidable  delay i.  DBS  lias  moved  to  make 
the  test  mandatorv  in  federally  licensed 
b.itiks  The  166  DBS  licenses  cover  about  SS""; 
of  the  nation's  blood  collections.  The  re- 
maining 15';  is  colle'-ted  in  perhaps  5.000 
banks,  mainly  small  hospital  banks  serving 
(heir  own  communities  only.  The  more  slg- 
niricanc  of  these  banks  are  in  the  AABB 
system,  which  Insists  on  the  test.  DBS  has 
no  figures  on  commercial   intrastate  banks. 

The  Red  Cross  recently  announced  it  was 
■  prepared  to  Join  with  government  and  vol- 
untary organizations  in  working  toward  a 
national  nonprofit  blood  service  which  will 
provide  safe,  high-quality  blood  to  all  pa- 
tients who  need  It  "  Patients  should  be 
charged  only  handling  fees.  Red  Cross  said, 
implying  that  profits  to  hospitals,  commercial 
laboratories,  and  others  be  eliminated.  More- 
over, credit  systems — in  which  Individuals  or 
groups  acquire  eligibility  for  blood — and  .  en- 
altv  replacement  fees  should  he  eliminated. 
Red  Cross  said.  It  called  for  all  collection 
facilities  to  be  federally  licensed  under  fed- 
eral standards  and  inspection.  "Whole  blood 
and  components  for  traoafuslon  should  be 
available  to  all  who  need  them  and  prefer- 
ably should  come  from  voluntary  donors,"  it 
added. 

A  large  study  of  blood  resources,  which 
may  give  a  clear  Inventory  of  blood  banks 
by  volume  and  sponsorship,  has  been  started 
by  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 
A  bird's-eye  view  of  sources  of  supply,  col- 
lecting and  distribution  patterns,  flow  of 
credits  and  dollars,  patterns  in  donation,  and 
relationships  to  hepatitis  transmission  is  ex- 
pected In  the  spring.  It  could  give  legislators 
more  to  chew  on. 
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TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXXI 


August  3,  1972 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintro- 
duced the  telephone  privacy  bill  on  May 
10,  1972.  with  a  total  of  48  cosponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company,  instead  of  supplying  a  hst,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those  in- 
dividuals in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solicita- 
tion ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  option  poUtakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
cies or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  coimtry.  Today,  I  am 
placing  the  29th  sampling  of  these  letters 
into  the  Record,  .since  they  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 

been  omitted: 

Des  Plaines,  III.. 

Jultj  18.  1972. 
Dear  Sir:   Please  continue  your  efforts  on 
the  bill  you  introduced  (H.R.  14884)   we  are 
so  tired  of  phone  solicitors  and  feel  this  is  so 
worth  while. 

Thank  vou 


Elgin,  III.,  July  19,  1972. 
Dear  Sir:  Through  the  Chicago  Tribune 
We  have  learned  of  your  H.R.  14884,  a  bill 
designed  to  get  rid  of  nuisance  calls.  Hurray! 
The  best  news  we've  heard  in  a  long  time. 
We.  like  everyone  else,  have  felt  so  helpless 
to  deal  with  this  irritating  problem.  Hope, 
hope,  hope  you  succeed, 
■yours  truly. 


Bensenville.  III..  July  29.  1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  earnestly  urge  you  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  see  that  the  bill  HR-14884  is 
passed  so  that  we  telephone  subscribers  are 
not  harassed  by  these  telephone  salesmen. 

I  work  nights  and  therefore  have  to  sleep 
during  the  day.  My  friends  and  relatives 
know  that  the  best  time  to  phone  me  is  In 
the  evening.  These  telephone  spielers  phone 
anytime  during  the  day  trying  to  sell  me 
retirement  property,  siding, — you  name  it — 
they're  selling  it.  I  am  weary  of  having  my 
sleep  distvirbed.  Do  all  you  can  so  that  a  hard 
working  gal  can  get  some  much  needed  rest. 
Yours  truly. 


Elmhurst.  III..  July  18.  1972. 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  a  letter  of  grateful  ap- 
preciation for  your  sponsoring  of  bill  HR 
14884.  I  do  hope  It  passes.  I  can  hardly  fix 
dinner  In  the  evening  because  of  the  many 
interruptions  from  telephone  salesmen.  I 
am  afraid  not  to  answer  the  phone  as  our 
family  Is  all  away  from  home. 

Good  luck. 
Sincerely, 


WooDRiDGE.  III..  July  18.  1972. 
Re  Pending  Bill  H.R.  14884. 
Representative  Les  Aspin. 
House  Office  Buildmg. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Last  week,  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une published  a  letter  in  its  Action  Express 
column  regarding  the  issue  of  salesmen  call- 
ing homes  selling  resort  property.  I  under- 
stand you  gentlemen  are  sponsoring  a  bill  to 
prevent  these  type  of  calls.  Believe  me,  we 
are  behind  you  100';.  We  are  also  tired  of 
being  bothered  by  these  solicitors  every  eve- 
ning. I  certainly  hope  this  is  passed  because 
we  will  be  the  first  to  have  the  phone  com- 
pany put  our  name  on  such  a  list  not  to 
receive  any  more  of  these  calls.  We  certainly 
would  appreciate  knowing  the  result  of  this 
bill.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 


EVANSTON,  III..  July  17. 1972. 
Re  H.R.  14884. 

U.S.  Representative  Les  Aspin. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Aspin:  I  was  elated 
to  read  of  your  sponsorship  of  the  bill,  HR- 
14884.  This  summer  I  have  received  a  stag- 
gering number  of  telephone  calls  soliciting 
everything  from  newspapers  and  lots  of  land 
all  over  the  country. 

When  people  solicit  by  mail.  you.  the  read- 
er, may  read  It  at  your  leisure.  But  when  the 
telephone  rings.  It's  a  command  performance 
and  you  feel  compelled  to  answer.  Never 
mind"  that  it's  before  breakfast  or  after 
you've  retired  for  the  day  or  wakes  my  child 
or  me  or  calls  me  from  the  shower  or  from 
outside.  The  solicitor  demands  to  be  heard 
then  and  now,  at  his  convenience  not  mine. 

I  hope  you  can  convince  the  other  Rep- 
resentatives to  pass  HR-14884. 
fincerely. 


PITTSBURGH  POSTMASTER 
RETIRES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  public  servants  I  have  ever 
known  retired  recently  in  Pittsburgh. 

Edward  G.  Coll  was  with  the  postal 
service  for  36  years,  the  past  11  in  the 
position  of  postmaster,  when  he  decided 
that  he  would  retire. 

Ed  was  the  ideal  boss,  as  many  postal 
employees  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  know. 
He  had  the  respect  of  the  employees  and 
their  imions  and  he  was  the  first  man 
I  would  go  to  when  there  was  any 
problem  with  the  mail  or  with  employee 
relations. 

Ed's  ability  and  dedication  won  for 
him  several  awards  and  recognitions,  in- 
cluding: Postmaster  of  the  Year,  Letter 
Carriers'  Man  of  the  Year,  Meritorious 
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Service  Award  from  the  U.S.  Postmaster 
General,  and  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Award. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  an  article  from  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  telling  of  Ed  Coil's 
retirement: 

Postmaster   Coll,    58,   Retiring — Sets   Pace 

FOR   Postal   Service 

(By  Karolyn  Schuster) 

Pittsburgh  Postmaster  Edward  G.  Coll  yes- 
terday set  the  pace  In  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice's big  push  for  early  retirement  by  an- 
nouncing his  own  retirement  at  age  58. 

Coll.  who  started  with  the  nation's  postal 
service  as  a  substitute  clerk  36  years  ago, 
will  round  out  his  career  tomorrow  as  man- 
ager of  a  postal  district  containing  over  200 
separate  facilities  and  emplojnng  appro.xi- 
mately  10,000  persons. 

"We've  sure  as  heck  tried  to  turn  this  thing 
around,"  Coll  says,  while  admitting  that  he 
has  worked  80-hour  weeks  the  past  year  to 
insure  a  smooth  transition  from  the  old  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  independent  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

But  the  past  year  has  found  the  new  Postal 
Service  hamstrung  by  union  contracts  that 
prohibit  them  from  firing  regular  postal  em- 
ployes, despite  an  increase  in  mechanized 
mail  processing  and  a  drastic  drop  in  total 
mail  volume,  he  said. 

The  service's  solution:  A  4.8  percent  cost- 
of-living  "bonus"  for  employes  who  commit 
themselves  to  early  retirement  before  tomor- 
row. 

Over  200  regular  postal  employes  have  al- 
ready decided  they'll  take  the  offer  and  a 
service  spokesman  said  they're  expecting  "a 
good  many  more"  to  wait  until  tomorrow's 
deadline  to  announce  their  early  retire- 
ments. 

Other  top  Pittsburgh  postal  administra- 
tors closely  associated  with  Coll  during  his 
11  years  as  postmaster  are  also  rumored  to 
be  reconsidering  the  retirement  option  in  the 
wake  of  their  boss'  announcement. 

The  mass  retirements  are  naturally  going 
to  mean  a  disproportionate  cut  In  the  num- 
ber of  supervisors,  according  to  Coll,  since 
they  would  be  the  employes  who  would  best 
qualify  for  the  "55-year-old,  30-years-of- 
service"  plan. 

Coil's  effectiveness  and  enthusiasm  have 
won  him  numerous  honors  over  the  years  in- 
cluding: Postmaster  of  the  Year.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Award,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Eastern  Postal  Region,  let- 
ter carriers'  Man  of  the  Year,  and  a  Meritor- 
ious Service  Award  from  the  U.S.  Postmaster 
General. 

Coll,  of  400  Camelot  Court,  Scott  Town- 
ship, admits  he  was  "pressured"  into  retiring 
by  his  wife.  Alice,  and  that  their  immediate 
travel  plans  will  Include  visits  to  their  13 
grandchildren  "spread  from  Miami  to  Chi- 
cago." He  intends  to  work  until  a  successor  Is 
named — probably  within  60  days — and  then 
"our  travel  agent  has  a  round-the-world  tour 
that  sounds  like  a  pretty  good  deal  to  us," 
says  Coll. 


TO   USE   AND  RECOGNIZE   POLICE- 
MEN'S EXPERTISE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    KARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  this 
Nation's  untapped  resources  in  under- 
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standing  and  combating  crime  is,  ironi- 
cally, its  policemen.  In  many  cases,  their 
experience  provides  them  with  knowledge 
of  crime  and  crime  fighting  that  could 
only  be  gained  at  that  level.  And  yet, 
they  are  rarely  consulted  when  overall 
questions  of  crime  arise. 

One  of  my  constituents,  George  W. 
Tenley,  has  written  me  expressing  the 
need  to  recognize  and  use  the  expertise 
of  local  policemen,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  I  insert  Mr.  Ten- 
leys  letter  into  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

OxoN  Hill.  Md..  July  21,  1972. 
Hon.  Lawrence  Hogan, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Hogan:  Several  weeks 
ago.  as  part  of  my  Job  as  an  attorney  at  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
I  hact  the  privilege  of  lecturing  a  group  of 
35  policemen  from  all  over  the  United  States 
on  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966;  however,  for  the  purpose  of  this  letter, 
the  subject  matter  of  the  lecture  is  unim- 
portant. In  addition,  before  getting  down  to 
the  subject  that  has  prompted  this  letter, 
it  is  essential  that  I  state  that  I  am  not 
writing  in  my  capacity  as  an  attorney  for 
the  Bureau,  nor  do  the  views  I  will  express 
necessarily  reflect  official  positions  of  the 
Bureau. 

As  a  result  of  the  rather  exciting  (and 
excited)  discussion  which  followed  the  lec- 
ture. I  made  what  I  consider  two  rather 
startling  and  important  observations:  that 
those  of  us  in  this  country  who  make  de- 
cisions and  set  policy  on  one  of  the  most 
pressing  domestic  issues  of  our  time,  drug 
abuse  control  and  prevention,  have  shut 
ourselves  of,  either  Intentionally  or  in- 
advertently, from  a  fertile  source  of  infor- 
mation and  education — the  policjmen  who 
encounter  and  must  deal  with  all  aspects  of 
the  problem  everyday;  and  secondly,  that 
these  people  seem  to  lose  their  identity  as 
private  citizens  as  a  result  of  the  expecta- 
tions placed  upon  them  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  Consequently,  they  are  often 
estopped  from  speaking  out  on  issues  that 
affect  them,  both  as  private  citizens  and  as 
policemen. 

My  discussion  with  this  representative 
cross-sample  of  American  policemen,  clearly 
indicates  to  me  that  much  of  the  criticism 
aimed  at  policemen  today  is  grossly  unfair, 
if  only  because  they  cannot  speak  out  in 
their  own  behalf.  Paced  with  criticism  of 
their  performance,  there  is  no  effective  means 
for  them  to  present  their  views  without 
drawing  fire  from  their  superiors,  who.  faced 
with  the  usual  pressures  of  the  governmen- 
tal pecking  order,  must  too  often  select  a 
course  of  action  which  in  effect  leaves  the 
policeman  holding  the  bag.  To  correct  this 
situation,  policemen  must  have  both  the 
right  and  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  on  criticism  directed  at  them,  as  well 
as  to  educate  and  inform  the  public  based  on 
their  unique  experience  with,  and  proximity 
to,  the  difficult  Issues  of  crime  control  and 
crime  prevention.  Until  this  is  brought 
about,  the  image  of  the  policeman  will  con- 
tinue to  be  formed  by  Individuals  painfully 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  policeman's 
work  and  responsibilities. 

As  a  recognized  supporter  of  sound  law  en- 
forcement in  this  country,  and  as  a  demon- 
strated "friend"  of  policemen  through  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  policemen  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  undersigned  and 
myself  request  that  you  inform  the  Congress 
of  what  we  consider  an  urgent  problem.  We 
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request  that  you  urge  your  fellow  Congress- 
men to  Inform  themselves  of  the  problems 
of  the  policeman  in  their  respective  districts; 
that  they  make  an  effort  to  open  up  the 
decision-making  process  at  the  local  level 
with  regard  to  crime  control  and  prevention 
and  allow  participation  by  those  most  di- 
rectly aware  of  the  problem;  and.  that  they 
support  the  establishment  of  mechanisms 
that  will  protect  and  support  policemen 
V  h  ■.  ;^c:ing  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
speak  out  on  issues  which  urgently  need 
their  unique  expertise. 

Your  consideration  of  these  matters  will 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Any  response  you 
care  to  make  will  be  forwarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

George  W.  Tenley,  Jr.,  Esq. 


TEN  YEARS  OF  TRANSOCEAN  TV 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, blase  Americans  have  learned  to  take 
for  granted  things  that  were  unheard  of 
10  years  ago. 

On  July  10.  1962,  the  first  telecast  via 
satellite  was  made  from  this  country  to 
France  and  England.  The  developments 
since  that  time  have  been  great,  and  I 
include  with  these  remarks  a  press  re- 
lease from  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  outlining  what  has 
taken  place ; 

Ten  Years  of  Transocean  TV 

Millions  of  television  viewers  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  few  in  France  and  England, 
watched  a  taped  black-and-white  picture  of 
an  American  flag  flapping  in  the  Maine  breeze 
to  the  recorded  accompaniment  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner. 

The  lime  was  7:33  p.m.  EDT.  July  10.  1962. 
Picture  and  sound,  transmiiteci  skyward  over 
the  Atlantic  from  a  huge  horn-shaped  an- 
tenna near  Andover.  Me.,  were  being  re- 
transmitted back  to  Andover  and  to  Holmdel. 
N.J..  from  a  glistening  new  E^arth  satellite. 
Telstar  1.  built  by  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  launched  by 
NASA  15  hours  earlier  aboard  a  Tlior-Delta 
rocket  from  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla. 

Tliough  not  intended,  the  signals  were 
picked  up  also  by  stations  at  Pleumcur- 
Bodou.  Brittany,  and  Goonhilly  Downs. 
Cornwall. 

And  so.  10  years  ago  this  month,  begun  the 
age  of  transocean  television. 

Next  day  the  77-kilogram  ( 170-pound)  Tel- 
star 1.  speeding  around  the  globe  every  158 
minutes  in  an  orbit  of  945  by  5600  kilometers 
(580  by  3500  miles) .  relayed  the  first  TV  pic- 
tures westward  from  Europe,  black-and- 
whltes  from  both  France  and  England,  and 
within  a  week  the  first  in  color. 

On  July  23  mass  audiences  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  watched  the  first  international 
exchange  of  live  TV. 

Viewers  in  Europe  saw  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, a  baseball  game  between  the  Phillies 
and  the  Cubs  in  Chicago,  a  Presidential  press 
conference,  buffalo  roaming  the  South  Da- 
kota plains,  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  choir 
singing  at  Mount  Rushmore. 

Americans,  in  ttirn,  got  real-time  glimpses 
of  Big  Ben  from  London's  Tower  Bridge,  the 
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Coliseum  In  Rome,  the  Louvre  In  Paris,  the 
Sistlne  Chapel  in  Vatican  City,  Sicilian  fish- 
ermen reefing  their  nets,  reindeer  near  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  Norway. 

And  on  July  31  the  first  trans-Atlantic 
news  telecast  showed  former  President  Elsen- 
hower being  greeted  by  Swedish  Premier  Er- 
lander  in  Stoclcholm — the  picture  transmit- 
ted from  Sweden  to  England,  then  up  to 
Tclstar  and  down  to  Andover. 

During  the  next  four  months  Telstar  1 
handled  more  than  400  transmissions,  In- 
cluding 50  television  demonstrations,  tele- 
phone calls  and  data  in  both  directions,  and 
facsimile  material. 

But  in  November  the  solar-cell  powered 
satellite  fell  silent,  its  electronics  disabled 
by  extreme  radiation  in  space  apparently  re- 
sulting from  high-altitude  nuclear  tests.  It 
was  revived  in  January  1963.  after  ground 
diagnosis,  for  more  weeks  of  various  commu- 
nications tests, 

A  near  twin,  Telstar  2.  launched  May  7. 
1963.  showed  Europeans  President  Johnson's 
luaugxiral  and  Americans  Winston  Churchill's 
funeral  in  January  1965  before  it  was  turned 
off  In  May  after  completing  all  its  experi- 
ments. 

Meantime,  the  United  States  launched 
NASA's  Relays  I  and  2.  more  powerful  than 
the  Telstars.  and  Syncoms  1.  2  and  3,  whose 
speed  in  circular  orbits  of  36.800  kilometers 
(22.300  miles)  is  the  same  as  that  of  Earth 
ill  rotation,  so  that  three  such  satellites 
"parked"  ai  120-degree  Intervals  around  the 
{Tlobe  cnn  provide  uninterrupted  communi- 
cniioiiS  service  for  most  of  the  world. 

Among  their  memorable  international  tele- 
casts were  President  Kennedy's  European 
trip  in  Julv  1963.  the  coronation  of  Pope 
Paul  VI.  Kennedys  funeral,  the  new  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  address  to  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress,  and   the   1964  OUinplcs  In  Tokyo. 

These  NASA  experimental  spacecraft  de- 
veloped the  technology  for  the  era  of  com- 
mercial  communications  satellites. 

Tills  opened  April  6.  1965.  with  the  laiuich 
of  Earlv  Bird,  or  Intelsat  I.  for  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corporation  (COMSAT)  as 
manager  for  the  International  Telecommtuii- 
catioiis  Satellite  Consortium,  which  has  since 
grown  to  83  member  nations. 

While  continuing  developmental  work  with 
its  series  of  five  Applications  Technology 
Satellites.  NASA  has  launched  14  more  Intel- 
sats.  of  which  five  are  still  operating;  and 
commercial  traffic  has  grown  to  more  than 
2.500  hours  of  television  a  year  and  more 
than  4.000  full-time  leased  two-way  voice 
circuits. 

The  latest  high-capacity  Intelsat  IV  (F  5). 
launched  June  13,  can  carry  5.000  to  6.000 
two-way  telephone  conversations  and  will 
add  12  TV  channels  to  the  48  now  available 
between  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  when  It 
goes  into  service  over  the  Indian  Ocean  late 
this  month.  That's  12  to  20  times  the  capacity 
of  Telstar  1 . 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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There  is  an  encouraging  note.  Public 
indignation  against  overregulation  is  mount- 
ing. New,  thoughtful,  and  documented  books 
attacking  overregulation  are  selling.  A  rebel- 
lion against  proliferating  bureaucracy  and 
stifling  regulation  may  be   In  the  making. 

And  we  think  It  Is  long  overdue! 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


REGULATORY  "OVERKILLS' 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
closed editorial  from  Industry  Week  of 
July  10  entitled  "Overkill"  was  forward- 
ed to  me  by  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
G.  D.  Simpson  of  the  Western  Die  Cast- 
ing Co.  in  Emeryville.  Calif. 

In  a  humorous,  but  a  most  effective 
way,  the  editorial  points  out  the 
preposterousness  of  the  extensive  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  by  governmen- 
tal agencies  that  exists  today. 

Ultimately,  we  will  all  smother  under 
these  regulations  if  we  are  not  careful. 
Perhaps  "Overkill"  will  alert  us  to  that 
potential  demise: 

OVKRKII.I. 

The  Federal  Register,  through  which  all 
the  government  agencies  promulgate  their 
retiulatlons  governing  what  you  and  I  and 
the  millions  of  other  Americans  must  do. 
mu.st  not  do.  and  when  and  where  and  how. 
last  year  contained  25.497  pages  of  pretty 
fine  print. 

Tl\ats  about  the  same  number  of  pages 
contained  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
When  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission gets  rolling,  the  Britannica  will  be 
dwarfed  by  the  Federal  Register. 

The  question  seriously  arises:  Can  our 
overregulated  society  and  our  overregulated 
economy  survive?  Or  do  we  really  face  Reg- 
ulation to  oblivion?" 

Federal  regulations,  it  must  be  admitted, 
generally  are  conceived  in  high  purpose. 
Some  well-intentioned  person  notes  a  wrong. 
He  starts  a  move  to  correct  that  wrong.  A 
new  statute,  or  a  regulation  under  an  ex- 
isting statute,  reiiuits.  Then  a  new  bureauc- 
racv  is  formed,  or  an  existing  bureaucracy 
Is  enlarged.  More  bureaucrats  are  escalated 
to  higher  levels  of  incompetency,  and  regu- 
lation starts. 

What  happens? 

Take  the  yak  fat  ca.se.  where  a  Nebraska 
trucker  named  Hilt  became  weary  of  typing 
voluminous  tariff  schedules  required  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  sol- 
emnly proposed  to  carry  yak  fat  from  Omaha 
to  Chicago  at  a  rate  of  45  cents  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  railroads  protested  the  yak 
fat  rate  was  patently  below  cost.  The  ICC 
upheld  the  railroads  and  said  the  trucker's 
rates  were  unreal  and  unreasonable.  All  this, 
despite  the  fact  there  never  was  any  yak 
fat  to  be  hauled  from  Omaha  to  Chi- 
cago. .  . . 

Or  take  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
preparation  of  a  formal  charge  against  a 
department  store  for  displaying  Red  Fox 
brand  overalls,  which  were  not  made  of  red 
fox  fur.  .  .  . 

Or  the  OSHA  inspector  who  proposed  that 
a  steel  forge  shop  use  rubber  dies  to  reduce 
noise.  .  .  . 

Or  the  bureavicrat  who  demanded  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  country's  brass  mines.  .  .  . 
Or... 


CHILD  CONTROL 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  "We  have 
recognized  that  the  child  is  a  care  of  the 
State." 

What  a  statement  that  is.  Consider  for 
a  moment  the  implications  of  that.  "We 
have  recognized"— who  is  "we"?  This 
statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  most 
liberal  Senators.  Evidently,  he  has  de- 
cided this.  But  why,  then,  the  royal 
"we"?  The  intended  implication  is  ap- 
parently that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  recog- 
nized that  the  State  is  to  be  the  new  par- 
ent of  American  children.  What  a  false 
impression.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
has  decided  that,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps  of  a  few  of  the  more  rabid 
"child  developers"  and  psychiatrists. 
There  is  one  small  school  of  thought 
which  holds  that  the  family  as  a  social 
institution  is  obsolete — it  seems  I  recall 
an  article  in  Psychology  Today  sometime 
last  fall  with  the  title  "Families  Can  Be 
Dangerous  for  Children  and  Other  Liv- 
ing Things." 

Such  people  as  this  have  an  alternative 
to  families,  of  course.  They  propose  the 
Federal  Government,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  monstrosities  known  as  child 
development  centers.  These  will  facil- 
itate the  creation  of  the  kind  of  children 
the  Utopian  social  engineers  would  like 
to  see  produced.  The  children  would  be 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  these  centers,  be- 
cause, as  Reginald  Loiule,  a  prominent 
advocate  of  such  things  says: 

The  timing  of  appropriate  interventions  is 
crucial.  In  the  first  18  months  of  life,  the 
brain  is  growing  faster  than  it  ever  will 
again  This  is  the  time  when  It  is  most  plas- 
tic and  most  available  for  appropriate  ex- 
perience and  corrective  intervention. 

The  conclusion  that  the  family  is  in- 
competent and  that  children  must  be 
raised  in  carefully  controlled  artificial 
environments  is  to  me  absurd.  I  am  sure, 
also,  that  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
ca's citizens  find  that  sort  of  imfoimded, 
unwarranted  casting  of  judgment  as  re- 
pugnant as  I  do.  And  the  ludicrous  no- 
tion that  Federal  agencies  can  improve 
on  mothers  and  fathers  is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously,  either. 

Unfortimately,  many  of  this  Cham- 
ber and  of  the  other  Chamber  take  such 
notions  seriously.  Many  seem  to  have 
fallen  for  the  specious  line  of  argumen- 
tation employed  by  advocates  of  this 
child  control.  Legislation  to  effect  the 
transfer  of  responsibility  from  parents 
to  Federal  agencies  has  been  introduced, 
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and  has  passed.  Last  winter  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  one  such  bill,  and  now  an- 
other one  is  upon  us.  I  am  encouraged 
to  see  a  large  popular  outcry  against 
such  legislation,  and  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues take  heed  of  the  desires  of  the 
citizens  of  America  and  vote  against  S. 
3617. 

One  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  my 
home  State,  the  Indianapolis  News, 
speaks  well  on  this  point: 

Unless  we  are  badly  mistaken,  the  Ameri- 
can people  don't  want  big  government  pro- 
jecting "corrective  interventions"  into  the 
psyches  of  Infant  children.  But  if  the  social 
engineers  continue  to  have  their  way,  that 
is  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  get. 

The  American  people,  like  my  own  peo- 
ple of  Indiana,  are  imalterably  opposed 
to  such  schemes.  I  submit  the  entire 
News  editorial  of  July  12  into  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Per- 
haps in  reading  this  sampling  of  opin- 
ion, my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  might 
consider  their  own  principled  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  S.  3617: 

Child  Control 

Federal  advocates  of  "child  development," 
repulsed  last  year  by  presidential  veto,  are 
at  It  again. 

The  child  developers  have  Introduced  a  bill 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  S.  3193,  which  would  en- 
act the  major  features  of  the  bill  that  failed 
to  make  it  last  year.  Despite  some  changes 
in  the  rhetoric,  the  point  of  the  legislation 
remains  the  same — to  Intrude  the  power  of 
the  Federal  government  more  deeply  than 
ever  Into  the  business  of  raising  youngsters, 
and  to  declare  the  Federal  experts  and  plan- 
ners to  be  "partners"  with  American  parents 
In  the  upbringing  of  their  chUdren. 

Legislation  of  this  type  has  been  promised 
on  the  theory  that  working  mothers  need  day 
care  centers  to  watch  over  children  while 
their  parents  are  on  the  Job.  But  proponents 
of  these  bills  have  made  it  plain  that  thelr 
objectlve  Is  something  considerably  more 
grandiose.  What  they  want  Is  to  have  govern- 
ment authorities  asstime  increasing  control 
over  the  early  life  of  the  child.  Including  spe- 
cific concern  for  "emotional"  and  "psycho- 
logical" needs.  S.  3193  would  be  a  major  step 
In  this  direction. 

It  Is  rather  chilling.  Indeed,  to  scan  the 
statements  of  some  of  the  "child  develop- 
ment" backers.  Thus  Sen.  Jacob  Javits,  R- 
N.Y.,  a  principal  sponsor  of  such  legislation, 
asserted  on  the  Senate  floor  last  year:  "We 
have  recognized  that  the  child  Is  a  care  of 
the  state."  Child-care  advocate  Reginald 
Lourie  puts  It  that  "the  timing  of  appro- 
priate intervention  Is  crucial.  In  the  first  18 
months  of  life,  the  brain  is  growing  faster 
that  it  ever  will  again.  This  is  the  time  when 
It  Is  most  plastic  and  most  available  for  ap- 
propriate experience  and  corrective  Inter- 
ventions." 

Unless  we  are  badly  mistaken,  the  Amer- 
ican people  don't  want  big  government  pro- 
jecting "corrective  interventions"  into  the 
psyches  of  infant  children.  But  if  the  social 
engineers  continue  to  have  their  way,  that  la 
exactly  what  we  are  going  to  get.  The  nation 
has  already  seen  a  major  effort  to  crack  open 
the  family  unit  in  the  controversy  over  bus- 
ing, the  major  purpose  of  which  Is  to  reduce 
the  Influence  of  the  home  and  increase  the 
Influence  of  the  "artificial  environment"  of 
the  government  school. 

"Child  care"  Is  all  too  obviously  more  of 
the  same,  and  the  vast  bureaucracy  to  be 
created  under  this  title  would  In  fact  be  used 
for  "child  control."  For  parents  who  don't 
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like  busing,  we  can  only  say — you  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet.  Compared  to  what  the  child  de- 
velopers have  in  mind,  the  busing  contingent 
looks  like  pikers. 


MRS.  LUCY  ALBRIGHT 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  Mrs.  William  "Lucy"  Albright  has 
bee»  a  correspondent  for  the  Glasgow 
Repubhcan.  She  is  an  extremely  well 
read  and  erudite  columnist,  versed  in 
Kentucky  folklore  and  politics. 

Prom  my  acquaintance  with  her,  I 
would  say  that  she  is  progressive,  but  yet 
fiscally  responsible.  She  is  certainly  sen- 
sitive to  the  attitudes  of  the  people  of  her 
area  and  expresses  these  feelings  in  lan- 
guage of  enduring  charm. 

I  include  her  remarks  from  a  recent 

column : 

LucT's  Letter 

(By  Lucy  Albright) 
"It  certainly  seemed  'tacky'  of  NBC  to 
start  using  excerpts  of  McGoverns  speech 
ahead  of  time".  This  was  said  by  James 
Doussard,  Courier  Journal  T.V.  and  Radio 
Critic  In  his  column  on  how  the  Democrats' 
prime-time  tactics  falter.  Using  the  word 
"tacky"  as  descriptive,  Impressed  me,  as  I 
thought  tacky  Is  a  country  word  and  we  who 
live  In  villages  and  hamlets  had  cornered 
the  market  on  Its  use.  When  I  was  growing 
up,  the  word  "tacky"  carried  a  lot  of  weight 
as  people  in  dress,  manner,  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing, were  thought  to  be  either  tacky  or  un- 
tacky — and  to  be  tacky,  by  the  young,  was 
almost  considered  an  unpardonable  sin.  But 
today,  things  are  so  far  out  In  every  en- 
deavor that  the  word  tacky  has  almost  been 
lost.  But  evidently  Doussard  thought  It  the 
perfect  word  In  his  criticism.  In  fact  he  used 
it  twice  in  the  same  column.  The  Democratic 
convention  scms  to  have  brought  out  many 
expressions,  probably  the  most  pronounced 
was  "McGovernmental"  and  since  the  con- 
vention, the  atmosphere  has  been  charged 
with  vociferous  heated  comments,  and  opin- 
ions are  rolling  off  the  tongues  of  both  the 
old  and  the  young. 

A  recent  day  I  had  a  chance  ring-side  seat 
at  a  voluminous  discussion  on  "politics  of 
the  day",  at  the  Fountain  Run  Restaurant 
where  a  group  were  orating  their  opinions. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  though  prac- 
tically all  who  were  present  were  registered 
democrats,  ranging  in  ages  from  20  to  75, 
and  from  various  walks  of  life,  the  general 
consensus  was  that  they  were  highly  dis- 
pleased with  the  democratic  convention, 
and  thought  it  was  not  a  democratic  con- 
vention but  rather  a  McGovern  Convention. 
I  would  not  be  so  arrogant  as  to  say  that  "As 
Fountain  Run  thlnketh.  so  thlnketh  the 
nation",  but  months  before  the  convention, 
I  have  had  my  ear  to  the  ground  trying  to 
catch  the  general  political  feeling  of  people. 
And  I  have  listened  with  interest  to  many 
from  various  sections  of  our  country,  trjlng 
to  catch  the  tempo  and  the  convictions  of 
others.  In  the  group  have  been  business 
men,  students,  the  "blue  collared  and  the 
white  collared,  the  farmers,  the  young  and 
the  old.  And  It  seemed  to  all  boll  down  to  the 
same  thing,  that  they  had  rather  risk  Rich- 
ard Nixon  as  president  in  these  trying  times 
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than  any  one  else.  Figuratively  speaking,  it 
appears  America  has  been  crossing  the  Red 
Sea,  in  deep  waters  of  trovibles,  and  though 
our  president  Is  not  a  prophet,  but  as  the 
leader,  we  are  moving  toward  the  shore, 
slowly,  but  still  moving.  Nixon  is  not  in- 
fallible, so  has  made  mistakes,  but  for  the 
best  Interest  in  various  forms  of  leadership 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be  middle  of  the 
stream",  and  while  we  are  moving  toward 
solution  to  many  problems,  the  multitudes 
feel  safer  not  to  change.  Americans  by  na- 
ture are  Impatient,  particularly  has  this  al- 
ways been  true  of  the  youth,  and  sometimes, 
we  may  expect  and  demand,  a  magicians  in- 
stantaneous trick  to  bring  about  solutions — 
but  we  are  admonished  not  be  weary  In  well 
doing,  for  in  due  season  we  will  reap  if  we 
faint  not.  There  is  many  a  slip  betwixt  the 
cup  and  the  lip,  and  many  things  may 
transpire  between  now  and  the  November 
election  but  as  of  today.  I  think  the  general 
feeling  is  that  "I  had  rather  risk  Nixon  as 
president  than  anyone." 


COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
learned  debate  both  pro  and  con  has 
been  heard  in  this  Chamber  about  the 
merits  of  the  Comprehensive  Child  De- 
velopment Act.  Now  that  the  expert  tes- 
timony has  been  considered,  it  is  time 
we  Ustened  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 
They,  after  all,  stand  to  benefit  or  be 
harmed  by  the  social  and  educational 
programs  we  legislate  here,  and  they  have 
to  pay  the  bill. 

An  editorial  published  recently  in  the 
Red  Oak,  Iowa  Express  summarized  con- 
cisely the  objections  of  many  ordinary 
citizens  to  the  Utopian  schemes  of  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  for  their  children. 
This  thoughtful  analysis  is  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
hope  that  the  concerns  of  individuals 
most  closely  affected  by  the  law  will  not 
be  forgotten  in  our  dehberations.  Follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  the  editorial: 

Child  Development  an  Issue 

Child  development  is  once  again  an  issue 
In  Congrecs.  Despite  President  Nixon's  veto 
of  the  Child  Development  Bill  last  year,  both 
houses  of  Congress  have  again  reported  iden- 
tical proposals  out  of  committee  and  action 
is  imminent. 

Child  development  means  the  provision 
by  an  agency,  usually  a  governmental  one, 
outside  the  family,  of  a  child's  major  needs. 
The  bills  now  in  Congress  imply  that  this 
Is  an  anti-poverty  measure,  but  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Children  charges  that 
the  program  is  Intended  by  Its  sponsors  even- 
tually to  be  universally  available  to  all  Amer- 
ican children. 

To  provide  the  kUid  of  comprehensive  child 
care  that  Is  envisioned  could  easily  cost  $2,600 
a  year  per  child.  If  that  stmi  were  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  mother  of  two  small  children, 
she  would  have  as  much  Income  as  if  she 
went  out  to  work  and  could  care  for  her 
own  children's  needs. 

There  are  many  knowledgeable  professional 
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people  who  fear  that  child  development  cen- 
ters could  easily  do  more  harm  than  good  to 
the  children  Involved.  No  replacement  for 
lamily  care  has  ever  been  as  successful,  they 
say    In  fact,  it  is  feared  that  such  centers 
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would  encourage  parents  to  transfer  the  care 
of  their  children  to  state  or  quasi-public 
agencies. 

While  there  has  been  minimal  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  duplicative  statutes  on  day 
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care,  many  authorities  feel  that  the  tax  de- 
duction provisions  presently  on  the  books 
more  than  adequately  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  day  care  centers  for  children  of 
working  parents. — RLC. 
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RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 


I  NSTRUCTIONS     Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
film    under    specified    conditions.      Numerals   in    chart    indicate   the  number  of   lines   per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  by  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gives   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100    20   =    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is   between    3  9.5    and    5  0  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,   and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  Fathers  and  our  God,  whose 
sovereignty  transcends  all  lesser  sover- 
eignties, we  thank  Thee  for  this  good 
land  and  for  all  lands  which  honor  Thy 
name  and  revere  Thy  law.  Draw  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  closer  together  in 
mutual  trust  and  honest  endeavor  that 
they  may  concert  their  best  efforts  for 
the  security  of  each  and  the  peace  of  all. 
To  the  President  give  Thy  higher  wis- 
dom. Especially  guide  Thy  servants  here 
in  their  deliberations  and  decisions  of  this 
day  that  they  may  enhance  the  Nation's 
welfare  and  set  forward  Thy  kingdom 
on  earth.  At  evening  give  us  the  peace 
of  those  who  are  kept  by  Thy  grace  and 
live  to  do  Thy  will. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


farming  and  ranching.  The  farmers  and 
ranchers  should  not  be  asked  to  stand 
by  while  the  surface  of  their  lands  Is 
torn  apart.  Monetary  compensation  Is 
not  the  answer.  Some  means  must  be 
found  to  make  certain  that  these  people 
are  given  equal  consideration  and  that 
both  rights  are  recognized.  Adequate  pro- 
tection in  this  area  will  undoubtedly  re- 
quire legislative  action  by  the  States  un- 
der their  eminent  domain  laws.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  must  also  pro- 
vide these  guarantees  In  the  manage- 
ment of  our  public  lands. 

In  some  parts  of  eastern  Montana, 
such  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Colstrip,  the 
title  to  subsurface  and  surface  rights  are 
owned  by  the  same  party.  Strip  mining 
would  not  disrupt  any  other  activity.  The 
one  thing  that  must  be  required  in  these 
instances  is  proper  reclamation  of  the 
land  for  the  future. 

I  stand  ready  to  assist  and  support  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  bringing  about  a 
strong  workable  program  of  environmen- 
tal protection  through  legislation  and 
appropriate  studies  and  inventories  of 
our  mineral  resources. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, August  3,  1972,  be  dispensed  vrtth. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EASTERN  MONTANA  COAL  DEPOSITS 
AND  STRIP  MINING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  east- 
em  Montana  has  a  very  rich  and  under- 
developed resource  in  its  vast  coal  de- 
posits which  extend  across  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State.  Plans  for  developing 
this  coal  by  strip  mining  have  generated 
considerable  controversy.  There  are  two 
points  of  view:  First,  the  economic  in- 
terests; and,  second,  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  environment. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  eastern  Montana 
irreparably  scarred  by  unsightly  strip 
mines  which  cannot  be  restored  to  their 
original  state.  This  is  too  much  to  ask  in 
the  name  of  economic  development.  We 
must  have  a  strong  set  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations. State  and  Federal,  which  would 
require  the  reclaiming  of  all  mined 
lands.  If  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  land 
cannot  be  reclaimed,  then  strip  mining 
should  be  prohibited. 

An  area  of  particular  concern  to  me  is 

when  the  mineral  rights  are  held  by  the 

developer  and  the  surface  rights  are  held 

by  different  persons  for  purposes  such  as 
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COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs; 
the  Subcommittee  on  Environment  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce;  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
seek  recognition? 


THE  DIKES  OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the  time 
of  the  annual  flooding  in  North  Vietnam 
approaches,  a  great  deal  of  manpower  is 
required  by  them  to  man  their  dikes  and 
irrigation  systems.  This,  of  course,  de- 
tracts from  the  amount  of  manpower 
they  are  able  to  make  available  for  their 
various  offensives  or  attempts  at  offen- 
sives. 

Naturally,  the  propaganda  from  Hanoi 
at  this  time  has  to  be  an  attempt  to  put 
the  blame  on  the  United  States  for  an 
alleged  bombing  of  the  dikes.  This  is  an 
enemy  lie,  Mr.  President.  There  is  no  in- 
tent, there  is  no  order;  there  Is,  in  fact, 
a  contrary  prohibition  against  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  dikes. 


As  the  President  has  made  clear,  the 
United  States,  if  it  wished  to  do  so — it 
would  be  a  horrendous  thing  to  do  and 
will  not  be  done — could  turn  North  Viet- 
nam into  a  lake  in  less  than  a  week.  In 
all  the  years  of  this  war,  restraint  has 
been  practiced.  It  has  not  been  done;  it 
is  not  being  done.  Any  allegation  that  it 
is  being  done  is  exactly  the  propaganda 
which  Hanoi  wants  to  foment  in  this 
country;  because,  at  all  costs,  Hanoi 
wants  to  generate  as  much  manpower  as 
it  can  to  drive  South  Vietnam  into  the 
sea  and  to  force  the  United  States  into 
disagreeable  and,  if  necessary,  dishonor- 
able actions  in  South  Vietnam.  That  is 
all  that  the  dikes  are  about. 

I  recognize  Commimist  propaganda, 
whether  it  originates  in  Stockholm  or 
Paris  or  the  United  States.  These  dams 
are  not  being  bombed.  There  is  an  order 
by  the  President  that  they  shall  not  be. 
When  Hanoi  establishes  a  SAM  missile 
site  or  other  military  objective  near  the 
dikes,  it  is  Hanoi  which  takes  the  risk 
that  some  accidental  damage  will  be  done 
to  the  dikes.  There  have  been  12  such  in- 
stances, none  of  which  has  been  major. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  hear  all 
this  business  about  stopping  bombing 
the  dikes.  I  gather  that  at  the  previous 
convention,  recently  held,  most  of  the 
issues  raised  by  the  delegates  seemed  to 
indicate  that  they  were  against  lettuce 
and  for  dikes.  Well,  that  is  about  as  ir- 
relevant and  extraneous  as  a  political 
convention  can  be;  and  to  carry  that 
politics  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  clear- 
ly irrelevant  and  extraneous. 

I  simply  make  this  point  to  Indicate 
that  it  is  about  time  we  debated  the  gen- 
uine Issues  which  affect  the  United 
States  in  foreign  policy  and  in  domestic 
policy  and  stop  this  extraneous  and  in- 
ane nonsense  whereby  Americans  allege 
that  the  American  Government  is  doing 
what  an  American  President  has  forbid- 
den to  be  done  and  which  is  not  being 
done. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweik- 
ER)  Is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes. 

(The  remarks  that  Mr.  Schweiker 
made  when  he  introduced  S.  3880.  the 
National  Diabetic  Education  and  Detec- 
tion Act.  are  printed  in  the  Routine 
Morning  Business  section  of  the  Record 
imder  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dls- 
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tinguished  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tunney  on  Sen- 
ate Resolution  342  dealing  with  bombing 
of  dikes  in  North  Vietnam  and  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Kennedy 
on  the  same  subject  are  printed  in  the 
Routine  Morning  Business  section  of  the 
Record  under  Submission  of  a  Resolu- 
tion.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
his  time  to  the  able  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  vielded  the  remaining  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma,  and  under  the  pre- 
vious order,  he  has  15  minutes  in  his 
own  right. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the 
submission  of  an  amendment  to  S.  2507 
are  printed  in  the  Routine  Morning  Busi- 
ness section  of  the  Record  under  Gun 
Control  Act — amendment.) 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  955,  H.R.  12652. 

The  ACJTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  12652)  to  extend  the  life  of 
this  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  expand 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  Include 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
after  the  enacting  clause.  Insert: 

TITLE  I— EXTENSION   OF  LIFE  OF  COM- 
MISSION ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

At  the  beginning  of  line  5,  strike  out 
"That  section"  and  insert  "Sec.  101.  Sec- 
tion ";  on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3,  change  the  section  number  from  "2"  to 
"102";  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  change 
the  section  number  from  "3"  to  "103";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  19,  change  the  sec- 
tion number  from  "4"  to  "104";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  23,  change  the  section 
number  from  "5"  to  "105";  on  page  3, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  change  the 
section  number  from  "6"  to  "106";  In 
line  15,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
"$6,500,000"  and  Insert  "$5,500,000";  In 
line  17,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
"$8,500,000''  and  insert  "$7,000,000"; 
and,  after  line  17.  insert  a  new  title,  as 
follows: 


TITLE  n— PROTECTION  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Sec.  301.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
of  any  executive  department  or  any  executive 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
for  any  person  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority,  to  do  any  of  the  follow- 
ing things: 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serylng  In  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  seeking  employment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  to  disclose  his  race,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  or  the  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  of  any  of  his  forebears:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
Inquiry  concerning  the  citizenship  of  any 
employee  or  person  If  his  citizenship  Is  a 
statutory  condition  of  his  obtaining  or  re- 
taining his  employment:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  national  origin  or  citizenship  of 
any  such  employee  or  person  or  of  his  fore- 
bears, when  such  inquiry  Is  deemed  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  determine  suitability  for 
assignment  to  activities  or  undertakings  re- 
lated to  the  national  security  within  the 
United  States  or  to  activities  or  undertakings 
of  any  nature  outside  the  United  States. 

(b)  To  state  or  Intimate,  or  to  attempt  to 
state  or  Intimate,  to  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  that  any  notice  wlU  be  taken  of 
his  attendance  or  lack  of  attendance  at  any 
assemblage,  discussion,  or  lecture  held  or 
called  by  any  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government,  or  by  any 
person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  under 
his  authority,  or  by  any  outside  parties  or 
organizations  to  advise,  instruct,  or  Indoc- 
trinate any  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  In  the  department  or  agency 
In  respect  to  any  matter  or  subject  other 
than  the  performance  of  official  duties  to 
which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  in  the  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  the  development  of 
skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify 
him  for  the  performance  of  such  duties: 
Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained 
In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pro- 
hibit taking  notice  of  the  participation  of  a 
civilian  employee  in  the  activities  of  any  pro- 
fessorial group  or  association. 

(c)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  in  the  department 
or  agency  to  participate  In  any  way  in  any 
activities  or  undertakings  unless  such  ac- 
tivities or  undertakings  are  related  to  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties  to  which  he  is  or 
may  be  assigned  in  the  department  or  agency, 
or  to  the  development  of  skills,  knowledge, 
or  abilities  which  qualify  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties. 

(d)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  make  any  report  concern- 
ing any  of  his  activities  or  undertakings  un- 
less such  activities  or  undertakings  are  re- 
lated to  the  performance  of  official  duties  to 
which  he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  In  the  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  to  the  development  of 
skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which  qualify 
him  for  the  performance  of  such  duties,  or 
unless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
civilian  employee  is  engaged  In  outside  ac- 
tivities or  employment  In  conflict  with  his 
offlcal  dutes. 

(e)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  employ- 
meat  as  a  civilian  employee  In  the  executive 


branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  to 
submit  to  any  Interrogation  or  examination 
or  to  take  any  psychological  test  which  Is 
designed  to  elicit  from  him  Information  con- 
cerning his  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or 
practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
a  physician  from  eliciting  such  Information 
or  authorizing  such  tests  In  the  diagnosis  or 
treatment  of  any  civilian  employee  or  appli- 
cant where  such  physician  deems  such  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  such  individual  is  suf- 
fering from  mental  Illness:  Provided  further, 
however.  That  this  determination  shall  be 
made  in  individual  cases  and  not  pursuant 
to  general  practice  or  regulation  governing 
the  examination  of  employees  or  applicants 
according  to  grade,  agency,  or  duties:  Pro- 
vided further,  however.  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  an  officer  of  the  department  or 
agency  from  advising  any  civilian  employee 
or  applicant  of  a  specific  charge  of  sexual 
misconduct  made  against  that  person,  and 
affording  him  an  opportunity  to  refute  the 
charge. 

(f)  To  require  or  request,  or  attempt  to  re- 
quire or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  the  department 
or  agency,  or  any  person  applying  for  em- 
ployment as  a  civilian  employee  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 
to  take  any  polygraph  test  designed  to  elicit 
from  him  Information  concerning  his  per- 
sonal relationship  with  any  person  connected 
with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concern- 
ing his  religious  beliefs  or  practices,  or  con- 
cerning his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect 
to  sexual  matters. 

(g)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  support  by  personal  en- 
deavor or  contribution  of  money  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  the  nomination  or  the  elec- 
tion of  any  person  or  group  of  persons  to 
public  Office  In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  district.  Common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  attend  any  meeting  held  to  pro- 
mote or  support  the  activities  or  undertak- 
ings of  any  political  party  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  district.  Common- 
wealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(h)  To  coerce  or  attempt  to  coerce  any  ci- 
vilian employee  of  the  United  States  serving 
In  the  department  or  agency  to  Invest  his 
earnings  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  or 
securities  Issued  by  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  departments  or  agencies,  or  to  make  do- 
nations to  any  institution  or  cause  of  any 
kind:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  officer  of  any  executive  de- 
partment or  any  executive  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  i.ay  person  act- 
ing or  purporting  to  act  under  his  author- 
ity, from  calling  meetings  and  taking  any 
action  appropriate  to  afford  any  civilian  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  the  opportunity 
voluntarily  to  Invest  his  earnings  in  bonds 
or  other  obligations  or  securities  Issued  by 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  departments 
or  agencies,  or  voluntarily  to  make  dona- 
tions to  any  Institution  or  cause. 

(1)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  In  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  disclose  any  Items  of  his 
property,  income,  or  other  assets,  source  of 
income,  or  liabilities,  or  his  personal  or 
domestic  expenditures  or  those  of  any  mem- 
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ber  of  his  family  or  household:  Provided, 
however.  That  this  subsection  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  civilian  employee  who  has  au- 
thority to  make  any  final  determination 
with  respect  to  the  tax  or  other  liability  of 
any  person,  corporation,  or  other  legal  en- 
tity to  the  United  States,  or  claims  which 
require  expenditure  of  moneys  of  the  United 
States:  Provided  further,  however.  That 
nothing  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
prohibit  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  or 
any  other  executive  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  Goverrmient  from  requir- 
ing any  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
to  make  such  reports  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  for  the  determination  of  his 
liability  for  taxes,  tariffs,  custom  duties,  or 
other  obligations  Imposed  by  law. 

(J)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt  to 
require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee  of 
the  United  States  embraced  within  the  terms 
of  the  proviso  in  subsection  (1)  to  disclose 
any  Items  of  his  property,  income,  or  other 
assets,  source  of  Income,  or  liabilities,  or  his 
personal  or  domestic  expenditures  or  those 
of  any  member  of  his  family  or  household 
other  than  specific  items  tending  to  Indicate 
a  confiict  of  interest  in  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  the  official  duties  to  which 
he  Is  or  may  be  assigned. 

(k)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency,  who  Is  under  investigation 
for  misconduct,  to  submit  to  interrogation 
which  could  lead  to  disciplinary  action  with- 
out the  presence  of  counsel  or  other  person 
of  his  choice,  if  he  so  requests:  Provided, 
however.  That  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
United  States  serving  In  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency 
may  be  accompanied  only  by  a  person  of  his 
choice  who  serves  In  the  agency  in  which  the 
employee  serves,  or  by  counsel  who  has  been 
approved  by  the  agency  for  access  to  the  in- 
formation Involved. 

(1)  To  discharge,  discipline,  demote,  deny 
promotion  to,  relocate,  reassign,  or  otherwise 
discriminate  in  regard  to  any  term  or  condi- 
tion of  employment  of.  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  United  States  serving  in  the  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  to  threaten  to  commit  any 
of  such  acts,  by  reason  of  the  refusal  or  fail- 
ure of  such  employee  to  submit  to  or  comply 
with  any  requirement,  request,  or  action 
made  unlawful  by  this  Act,  or  by  reason  of 
the  exercise  by  such  civilian  employee  of 
any  right  granted  or  secured  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
of  the  United  States  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion, or  for  any  person  acting  or  purporting 
to  act  under  his  authority,  to  do  any  of  the 
following  things : 

(a)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  executive  depart- 
ment or  any  executive  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  or  any  officer  or  employee 
serving  In  such  department  or  agency,  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person 
applying  for  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Goverrunent.  or 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  in  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  submit  to  any 
interrxDgatlon  or  examination  or  to  take  any 
psychological  test  which  Is  designed  to  elicit 
from  him  Information  concerning  his  per- 
sonal relationship  with  any  person  connected 
with  him  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  concern- 
ing his  religious  beliefs  or  practices,  or  con- 
cerning his  attitude  or  conduct  with  respect 
to  sexual  matters:  Provided,  however.  That 


nothing  contained  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  a  physician  from  elicit- 
ing such  information  or  authorizing  such 
tests  in  the  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  any 
civilian  employee  or  applicant  where  such 
physician  deems  such  information  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  determine  whether  or  not 
such  Individual  Is  suffering  from  mental  Ill- 
ness: Provided  further,  however,  That  this 
determination  shall  be  made  in  individual 
cases  and  not  pursuant  to  general  practice 
or  regulation  governing  the  examination  of 
employees  or  applicants  according  to  grade, 
agency,  or  duties:  Provided  further,  however. 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  advising 
any  civilian  employee  or  applicant  on  a 
specific  charge  of  sexual  misconduct  made 
against  that  person,  and  affording  him  an 
opportunity  to  refute  the  charge. 

(c)  To  require  or  request,  or  to  attempt 
to  require  or  request,  any  person  seeking  to 
establish  civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for 
employment  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  any  person  ap- 
plying for  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States 
serving  In  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  take  any  poly- 
graph test  designed  to  elicit  from  him  in- 
formation concerning  his  personal  relation- 
ship with  any  person  connected  with  him  by 
blood  or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious 
beliefs  or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude 
or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters. 

Sec.  203.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  com- 
missioned officer,  as  defined  in  section  101  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  any  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  acting  or  purporting  to 
act  under  his  authority,  to  require  or  request, 
or  to  attempt  to  require  or  request,  any 
civilian  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  under  his 
authority  or  subject  to  his  supervision  to  per- 
form any  of  the  acts  or  submit  to  any  of  the 
requirements  made  unlawful  by  section  1  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  204.  Whenever  any  officer  of  any  ex- 
ecutive department  or  any  executive  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  or  any 
person  acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his 
authority,  or  any  commissioned  officer  as  de- 
fined In  section  101  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
acting  or  purporting  to  act  under  his  au- 
thority, violates  or  threatens  to  violate  any 
of  the  provisions  of  section  1.  2.  or  3  of  this 
Act.  any  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  in  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government,  or  any 
person  applying  for  employment  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, or  any  person  seeking  to  establish 
civil  service  status  or  eligibility  for  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government,  affected  or  aggrieved  by 
the  violation  or  threatened  violation,  may 
bring  a  civil  action  In  his  own  behalf  or  In 
behalf  of  himself  and  others  similarly  situ- 
ated, against  the  offending  officer  or  person  In 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  violation  occurs  or  is 
threatened,  or  the  district  In  which  the  of- 
fending officer  or  person  Is  found,  or  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  prevent  the  threatened  vio- 
lation or  to  obtain  redress  against  the  con- 
sequences of  the  violation.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  defend  all  officers  or  persons  sued 
under  this  section  who  acted  pursuant  to  an 
order,  regulation,  or  directive,  or  who.  In  his 
opinion,  did  not  wlllfiUly  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Such  United  States  dis- 
trict court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  try  and 
determine  such  civil  action  irrespective  of 
the  actuality  or  amount  of  pecuniary  Injury 


done  or  threatened,  and  without  regard  to 
whether  the  aggrieved  party  shall  have  ex- 
hausted any  administrative  remedies  that 
may  be  provided  by  law.  and  to  issue  such  re- 
straining order.  Interlocutory  injunction, 
permanent  injunction,  or  mandatory  injunc- 
tion, or  enter  such  other  Judgment  or  de- 
cree as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
prevent  the  threatened  violation,  or  to  af- 
ford the  plaintiff  and  others  similarly  situ- 
ated complete  relief  against  the  consequences 
of  the  violation.  With  the  written  consent  of 
any  person  affected  or  aggrieved  by  a  viola- 
tion or  threatened  violation  of  section  1,  2, 
or  3  of  thU  Act.  any  employee  organization 
may  bring  such  action  on  behalf  of  such 
person,  or  may  intervene  In  such  action.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  employee  or- 
ganizations shall  be  construed  to  Include  sjiy 
brotherhood.  councU.  federation,  organiza- 
tion, union,  or  professional  association  made 
up  in  whole  or  in  part  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  States  and  which  has  as  one  of 
Its  purposes  dealing  with  departments,  agen- 
cies, conunlsslons,  and  Independent  agencies 
of  the  United  States  concerning  the  condi- 
tion and  terms  of  employment  of  such  em- 
ployees. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Board  on  Employees'  Rights  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Board").  The  Board  shall 
be  composed  of  three  members,  appelated 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  member  as  chairman. 
No  more  than  two  members  of  the  Board 
may  be  of  the  same  political  party.  Nd 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shaU  be  five  years,  except  that 
(1)  of  those  members  first  appointed,  one 
shall  serve  for  five  years,  one  for  three  years, 
and  one  for  one  year,  respectively,  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  wns  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  $75  a  day  for  each 
day  spent  In  the  work  of  the  Board,  and 
shall  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when 
away  from  their  usual  places  of  residence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(d)  Two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(e)  The  Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers,  attorneys,  and 
employees,  and  make  such  expenditures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(f)  The  Board  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  have  the  authority 
and  duty  to  receive  and  investigate  written 
complaints  from  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claiming  to  be  affected  or  aggrieved  by  any 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Act 
and  to  conduct  a  hearing  on  each  such  com- 
plaint. Within  ten  days  after  the  receipt 
of  any  such  complaint,  the  Board  shall  fur- 
nish notice  of  the  time,  place,  and  nature 
of  the  hearing  thereon  to  all  Interested  par- 
ties. The  Board  shall  render  Its  final  decl.-lon 
with  respect  to  any  complaint  within  thirty 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  Its  hearing 
thereon. 

(h)  Officers  or  representatives  of  aj'.y  Fed- 
eral employee  organization  in  any  degree 
concerned  with  employment  of  the  category 
In  which  any  alleged  violation  of  tl.ls  Act 
occurred  or  Is  threatened  shall  be  gUen  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  each  hearing 
conducted  under  this  section,  through  sub- 
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mission  of  written  data,  views,  or  arguments, 
and  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  with  op- 
portunity for  oral  presentation.  Oovernment 
employees  called  upon  by  any  party  or  by 
any  Federal  employee  organization  to  par- 
ticipate In  any  phase  of  any  administrative 
or  judicial  proceeding  under  this  Bectlon 
shall  be  free  to  do  so  without  Incurring  travel 
cost  or  suffering  loss  in  leave  or  pay;  and 
all  such  employees  shall  be  free  from  re- 
straint, coercion.  Interference.  Intimidation, 
or  reprisal  In  or  because  of  their  participa- 
tion. Any  periods  of  time  spent  by  Oovern- 
ment employees  during  such  participation 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  Federal 
employment  for  all  pvirposes. 

( i  I  Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  6  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  furnishing  of 
notice  and  manner  of  conducting  agency 
hearings,  shall  be  applicable  to  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  under  this  section. 

(j)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  after 
hearing  that  a  violation  of  this  Act  has  not 
occurred  or  is  not  threatened,  the  Board 
shall  state  its  determination  and  notify  all 
Interested  parties  of  such  determination. 
Each  such  determination  shall  constitute  a 
flnal  decision  of  the  Board  for  purposes  of 
Judicial  review. 

(k)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed  or 
threatened  by  any  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  the  Board  Im- 
yiedlately  (1)  issue  and  cause  to  be  served 
on  such  officer  or  employee  an  order  requiring 
such  officer  or  employee  to  cease  and  desist 
from  the  unlawful  act  or  practice  which 
coustlttues  a  violation.  (2)  endeavor  to  elim- 
inate any  such  unlawful  act  or  practice 
by  Informal  methods  of  conference,  concilia- 
tion, and  persuasion,  and  (3)   may — 

(AHi)  In  the  case  of  the  first  offense  by 
any  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  any  ofScer  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  Issue  an  official  rep- 
rimand agalns  such  officer  or  employee 
or  order  the  suspension  without  pay  of  such 
officer  or  employee  from  the  position  or  of- 
fice held  by  him  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  days,  and  (11)  in  the  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense  by  any  such  officer 
or  employee,  order  the  suspension  without 
pay  of  such  officer  or  employee  fr^m  the 
position  or  office  held  by  him  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  or  order  the 
removal  of  such  officer  or  employee  from 
such  position  or  office;  and 

(B)  In  the  case  of  any  offense  by  any 
officer  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
transmit  a  report  concerning  such  violation 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

(1)  If  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any 
violation  of  this  Act  has  been  committed  or 
threatened  by  any  officer  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  any  person 
purporting  to  act  under  authority  conferred 
by  such  officer,  the  Board  shall  ( 1 )  submit  a 
report  thereon  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned,  (2)  endeavor  to  elimi- 
nate any  unlawful  act  or  practice  which  con- 
stitutes such  a  violation  by  informal  meth- 
ods of  conference,  conciliation,  and  persua- 
sion, and  (3)  refer  Its  determination  and  the 
record  in  the  case  to  any  person  authorized 
to  convene  general  courts-martial  under  sec- 
tion 822  (article  22)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Thereupon  such  person  shall  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  dispose  of  the  matter  un- 
der chapter  47  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
Uniform  Code/Military  Justice). 

(m)  Any  party  aggrieved  by  any  final  de- 
termination or  order  of  the  Board  may  in- 
stitute, m  the  district  court  of  the  United 


States  for  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  this  Act 
occurred,  or  In  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  civil 
action  for  the  review  of  such  determination 
or  order.  If  any  such  action,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurladlction  to  (1)  affirm,  modify,  or 
set  aside  any  determination  or  order  made 
by  the  Board  which  is  under  review,  or  (2) 
require  the  Board  to  make  any  determina- 
tion or  order  which  It  is  authorized  to  make 
under  subsection  (k),  but  which  it  has  re- 
fused to  make.  The  reviewing  court  shall  set 
aside  any  finding,  conclusion,  determination, 
or  order  of  the  Board  as  to  which  complaint 
Is  made  which  is  unsupported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole. 

(n)  The  Board  shall  submit,  not  later  than 
March  31  of  eacix  year,  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  a  re- 
port on  Its  activities  under  this  section  dur- 
ing the  Immediately  preceding  calendar  year, 
including  a  statement  concerning  the  nature 
of  all  complaints  filed  with  it.  Its  determina- 
tions and  orders  resulting  from  hearings 
thereon,  and  the  names  of  all  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
whom  any  penalties  have  been  Imposed  un- 
der this  section. 

(o)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated sums  necessary,  not  in  excess  of  $100,000 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec,  206.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  an  officer  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  from  requesting 
any  civilian  employee  or  applicant  to  take  a 
polygraph  test,  or  to  take  a  psychological 
test,  designed  to  elicit  from  him  informa- 
tion concerning  his  personal  relationship 
with  any  person  connected  with  him  by  blood 
or  marriage,  or  concerning  his  religious  be- 
liefs or  practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude 
or  conduct  with  respect  to  sexual  matters,  or 
to  provide  a  personal  financial  statement.  If 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  his  designee  or  the  Director  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  or  his  designee 
makes  a  personal  finding  with  regard  to  each 
Individual  to  be  so  tested  or  examined  that 
such  test  or  Information  is  required  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security. 

Sec.  207.  No  civilian  employee  of  the  United 
States  serving  in  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency,  and 
no  Individual  or  organization  acting  in  be- 
half of  such  employee,  shall  be  permitted 
to  Invoke  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and 
5  without  first  submitting  a  written  com- 
plaint to  the  agency  concerned  about  the 
threatened  or  actual  violation  of  this  Act 
and  affording  such  agency  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  such  com- 
plaint to  prevent  the  threatened  violation 
or  to  redress  the  actual  violation:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  any  existing  authority  of 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  under 
section  403(c),  of  title  50.  United  States 
Code,  and  any  authorities  available  to  the 
National  Security  Agency  under  section  833 
of  title  50,  United  States  Code,  to  terminate 
the   employment    of   any   employee. 

Sec  208.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  In  any  way  the  authority  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  National  Security  Agency  to 
protect  or  withhold  Information  pursuant 
to  statute  or  executive  order.  The  personal 
certification  by  the  Director  of  the  agency 
that  disclosure  of  any  information  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provision  of  any  statute  or 
Executive  order  shall  be  conclusive  and  no 
such  Information  shall  be  admissible  In  evi- 
dence In  any  interrogation  under  section 
l(k)  or  in  any  civil  action  under  section  4 
or  in  any  proceeding  or  civil  action  under 
section    5 


Sec.  209.  This  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Sec.  210.  Nothing  contained  in  sections  4 
and  5  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  establish- 
ment of  department  and  agency  grievance 
procedures  to  enforce  this  Act,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  such  procedures  shall  not  preclude 
any  applicant  or  employee  from  pxirsulng 
the  remedies  established  by  this  Act  or  any 
other  remedies  provided  by  law:  Provided, 
however,  That  If  under  the  procedures  estab- 
lished, the  employee  or  applicant  has  ob- 
tained complete  protection  against  threat- 
ened violations  or  complete  redress  for  viola- 
tions, such  action  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  in 
the  United  States  district  court  or  In  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Board  on  Employee 
Rights:  And  provided  further.  That  if  an 
employee  elects  to  seek  a  remedy  under  either 
section  4  or  section  5,  he  waives  his  right 
to  proceed  by  an  independent  action  under 
the  remaining  section. 

Sec.  211.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  wblcb  it  is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected. 

LEGISLATrVE  HISTORY   OF  TrTLE  11   OF   H.R.    126S2 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  title  n  of 
H.R.  12652  is  identical  to  S.  1438  which 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  unani- 
moiis  consent  last  December.  Its  provi- 
sions are  designed  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  and  to  prevent  im- 
warranted  governmental  invasions  of 
their  privacy.  I  proposed  the  addition 
of  this  title  to  the  House  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
to  afford  the  Senate  another  chance  to 
express  its  desire  to  protect  the  privacy 
of  millions  of  citizens  who  now  work 
for  the  Crovemment  or  who  may  apply  to 
work  for  it. 

The  December  vote  was  not  the  first 
time  the  Senate  expressed  itself  on  this 
issue  and  sent  to  the  House  this  meas- 
ure containing  privacy  guarantees. 

I  introduced  this  bill  in  1966  in  the 
8&th  Congress.  Hearings  were  conducted 
and  staff  studies  were  made  on  the 
problems.  In  the  90th  Congress  I  rein- 
troduced the  bill  with  54  cosponsors, 
and  it  was  imanimously  and  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary as  S.  1035.  On  September  13,  1967, 
the  Senate  approved  it  by  an  impres- 
sive vote  of  79  to  4,  a  vote  that  totaled 
90  to  4  by  the  time  absentees  were  re- 
corded. The  bill  was  then  referred  to 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  which  did  not  report  on  it  in 
the  90th  Congress. 

In  the  91st  Congress,  I  reintroduced 
the  identical  bill  as  S.  782  with  54  cospon- 
sors. Again  the  subcommittee  considered 
it,  held  hearings,  conducted  investiga- 
tions, and  reported  the  bill  unanimously. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  repeated  their 
support  for  the  bill  and  again  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  enacted. 

True  to  the  sentiments  of  their  con- 
stituents and  to  the  extensive  editorial 
support  for  this  privacy  bill.  Members  of 
the  Senate  again  approved  the  measure, 
this  time  by  unanimous  consent.  The  bill 
was  again  sent  to  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  whose  sub- 
committee conducted  some  hearings.  I 
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appeared  before  that  subcommittee  and 
reported  on  the  complaints  and  findings 
in  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee. No  further  action  was  taken  by  the 
House  committee  in  that  Congress. 

In  1971,  for  the  third  time,  I  introduced 
the  employee  "bill  of  rights"  as  S.  1438, 
with  50  cosponsors. 

For  the  third  time,  the  subcommittee 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
unanimously  recommended  that  it  be  en- 
acted. And  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Senate  approved  this  measure  for  the 
third  time.  For  the  third  Congress,  the 
House  has  not  acted. 

There  has  been  widespread  support  for 
this  measure  for  many  years. 

I  believe  Americans  today  fear  for 
their  privacy  and  their  constitutional 
freedoms.  This  bill  will  provide  some 
minimum  statutory  guarantees  for  mil- 
lions of  citizens  who  work  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  who  may  apply  to  work  for  it. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1006),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMENDMENTS  , 

1.  Amendment  No.  1  provides  that  Section 
106,  lines  11  through  16,  page  3,  be  deleted 
and  the  following  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  106.  For  the  purpoees  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 
the  sum  of  $5.5  million,  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  through  June  30,  1978, 
the  sum  of  $7.0  million. 

The  amendment  to  Section  106  of  the  bill 
reduces  the  amounts  of  appropriations  au- 
thorized for  the  Commission  in  fiscal  years 
1973  through  1978,  as  provided  in  the  House 
bUl. 

2.  Amendment  No.  2  adds  Title  11  to  the 
bill,  which  incorporates  the  provisions  of  S. 
1438,  a  bill  approved  by  the  Committee  in 
the  First  Session  as  an  Act  to  protect  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  constitutional  rights  and  to 
prevent  unwarranted  governmental  Inva- 
sions of  their  prtvacy. 

TITLE  I — legislative  HISTORY 

President  Nixon  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  20,  1972,  called  for  a  five- 
year  extension  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  the  expansion  of  Its  Jiu-isdlction  to 
Include  discrimination  based  on  sex. 

The  Commission  then  drafted  its  proposals 
which  were  introduced  in  the  House  (HJl. 
12652)  on  January  26,  1972,  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate (S.  3121)  on  February  3,  1972.  The  bills 
were  Identical,  calling  for  an  extension  of  the 
Commission  fbr  five  years,  an  expansion  of  its 
Jurisdiction  to  include  sex  discrimination, 
and  an  open-ended  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion. 

Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  held  hearings  on  H.R.  12662  on 
February  24,  1972.  At  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe 
bearing!,    tba    aubcommittee    replaced    the 


open-ended  authorization  with  an  author- 
ization ceiling  of  $6.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
73  and  $8.5  million  for  fiscal  years  74-78. 
The  bill  as  amended  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  1,  1972. 

S.  3121  and  HJl.  12652  were  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  held  hear- 
ings on  the  bills  on  June  16,  1972.  Testimony 
from  the  Commission  was  received  in  support 
of  HJl.  12652.  Also  testifying  in  support  of 
the  bill  was  the  national  director  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs.  Statements  of  sup- 
port were  submitted  by  three  Senators.  The 
Women's  Equity  Action  League,  The  League 
of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States,  The 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  Tbe 
Duluth  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  No  testimony  or  state- 
ments were  received  In  opposition  to  the  bUl. 
The  aforementioned  communications  can  be 
found  in  the  printed  text  of  the  hearings. 
The  bin  as  amended  was  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  by  a  divided  vote. 
title  as  amended 

Title  I  has  three  primary  purposes,  and 
three  secondary  ones. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Commission 
will  make  its  final  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  by  June  30,  1978,  rather 
than  January  31, 1973.  This,  In  effect,  extends 
the  life  of  the  Commission  for  five  years  and 
five  months. 

Section  3  expands  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  to  include  discrimination  based 
on  sex.  At  present,  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction Is  limited  to  investigating  denials 
of  equal  protection  based  on  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin. 

Section  6  as  "amended  provides  a  celling  on 
appropriations  of  $5.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
73,  and  $7.0  million  for  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.  The  bill  as  originally  Intro- 
duced contained  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tion for  "such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act."  The  bill  was 
amended  in  the  House,  however,  to  provide 
a  celling  of  $6.5  million  in  fiscal  year  73  and 
$8.5  million  in  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  The  amended  provision  thus  represents 
a  reduction  In  the  authorization  approved  by 
the  House  of  $1  million  in  fiscal  year  73 
and  $1.5  million  in  each  of  the  succeeding 
four  fiscal  years. 

Sections  1,  2,  and  5  of  the  bill  provide  for 
Increased  compensation  for  witnesses,  com- 
missioners, and  consultants,  respectively. 
Witnesses  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  paid  wit- 
nesses in  federal  courts.  Commissioners  will 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  level  IV  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  for  each 
day  spent  in  tbe  work  of  the  Commission, 
and  consultants  will  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  paid  a  GS-15.  These 
provisions  are  comparable  to  those  now  in 
effect  In  other  government  agencies. 
bt&temxnt 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was  cre- 
ated in  1957  as  an  independent  fact-finding 
agency  with  a  two-year  life  span.  Its  power 
was  limited  to  conducting  studies  and  making 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress concerning  denials  of  equal  protection 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  and  national 
origin. 

The  Commission  has  since  been  extended 
five  times  by  the  Congress.  Its  staff  and  pro- 
gram have  expanded,  and  Its  appropriation 
authorization  has  steadily  climbed  to  Its  pres- 
ent level  of  $4.0  million  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  tbe  early  years  of  Its  existence,  the 
Commission  concerned  Itself  largely  with  the 
problems  facing  black  Americans.  Recently, 
however.  It  has  turned  its  attention  to  otber 


minority  groups,  most  notably  Indians  and 
Mexican  Americans.  More  than  60%  of  Its 
recommendations  have  been  enacted  into 
law. 

The  Committee  Is  of  the  view  that  there 
la  a  continuing  need  for  the  Commission  to 
appraise  the  policies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  civil  rights  and  to 
serve  as  a  reliable  source  of  information 
for  future  legislative  proposals. 

The  Conmilttee  also  favors  the  Inclusion 
of  sex  discrimination  as  a  logical  expansion 
of  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction.  The  Com- 
mission Is  already  empowered  to  Investigate 
denials  of  equal  protection  on  other  grounds, 
and  has  a  working  structure  designed  to 
cope  with  such  problems.  The  Committee 
hopes,  however,  that  the  Commission's  as- 
sumption of  new  Jurisdiction  virill  not  signify 
a  slackening  of  tbe  Commission's  efforts  to 
deal  with  problems  of  neglected  smaller 
minorities.  The  Committee  furthermore 
hopes  that  particular  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  special  problems  of  minority  women 
when  the  Commission  turns  its  attention  to 
the  problems  of  sex  discrimination  in  gen- 
eral. In  short,  the  grant  of  additional  Juris- 
diction should  not  be  allowed  to  cloud  the 
other  Important  concerns  of  the  Commission. 

FlnaUy,  the  Committee  favors  the  fiscal 
limits  of  $5.5  million  in  fiscal  year  73  and 
$7.0  million  In  the  succeeding  four  fiscal 
years  as  a  more  realistic  estimate  of  tbe 
Commission's  costs  than  those  contained  in 
the  House  bill.  The  authorization  of  tbe 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  72  was  $4.0  mil- 
lion. The  limit  of  $5.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
73  represents  a  37.6%  Increase  over  fiscal 
year  72;  the  $7.0  million,  a  75%  increase  over 
fiscal  year  72.  These  authorizations  repre- 
sent, the  Committee  feels,  ajnounta  reason- 
ably calculated  to  allow  tbe  Commission  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

The  Committee  has  already  requested  an 
Increase  In  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
73  to  $4.8  million  without  the  new  Juris- 
diction to  cover  sex  discrimination.  The  au- 
thorization called  for  in  the  Committee 
amendment  provides  $.7  mUllon  for  fiscal  year 
1973  in  addition  to  this  request  to  aUow  the 
Commission  to  begin  Its  new  work  in  the 
area  of  sex  discrimination  and  a  contem- 
plated project  on  Asian-Americans.  The  $7.0 
miUlon  figure  for  fiscal  years  74  through  78 
makes  It  possible  for  the  Commission  to  ex- 
pand its  efforts  In  tbe  area  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion and  allows  for  future  cost  increases  to 
its  total  program. 

costs 

In  accordance  virlth  Section  252  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the  Com- 
mittee estimates  the  costs  of  HJEl.  12652,  as 
amended,  in  fiscal  year  1973  will  be  $1.6  mil- 
lion more  than  the  appropriation  of  $4.0 
million  already  authorized.  If  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  Is  extendpd  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1978,  as  provided  by  the  bill,  the 
annual  cost  Is  estimated  to  be  $7.0  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  through 
1978. 

The  printed  hearings  contain  a  detailed 
projection  made  by  the  Conunission  of  Ita 
program  for  the  next  five  years  and  Its  esti- 
mated costs. 

title  n — protecting  privacy  and  the  rights 
OF  federal  income 

Title  n  Is  Identical  to  the  provisions  of 
S.  1438  which  was  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee without  amendment  on  December  6, 
1971,  and  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
by  unanimous  consent  on  December  8.  It  is 
also  Identical  to  S.  782  of  the  9l8t  Congress 
as  unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
and  unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate. 
This  title  is  designed  to  protect  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  enjoyment  of  their 
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cozxstltutlonal  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
rante<l  governmental  Invasions  at  their  prlv* 
acy. 

The  language  of  the  Committee  report  on 
the  provisions  of  S.  1438  Is  reprinted  below 
as  adopted  by  the  Committee. 

The  references  In  the  report  on  Title  n 
are  to  the  numbered  provisions  of  S.  1438  as 
formerly  approved  by  the  Committee. 

The  section  references  In  the  legislative 
analysis  of  Title  II  accord  with  the  numbered 
section  of  the  parent  bill. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  Title  II  Is  to  prohibit  Indis- 
criminate executive  branch  requirements 
that  employees  and,  In  certain  Instances, 
applicants  for  Government  employment  dis- 
close their  race,  religion,  or  national  origin; 
attend  Government-sponsored  meetings  and 
lecturers  or  participate  In  outside  activities 
unrelated  to  their  employment;  report  on 
their  outside  activities  or  undertakings  un- 
related to  their  work;  submit  to  questioning 
about  their  religion,  personal  relationships 
or  sexual  attitudes  through  interviews,  psy- 
chological tests,  or  polygraphs;  support  polit- 
ical candidates  or  attend  political  meetings. 
The  bill  would  make  it  Illegal  to  coerce  an 
employee  to  buy  bonds  or  make  charitable 
contributions.  It  prohibits  ofScials  from  re- 
quiring him  to  disclose  his  own  personal 
assets,  liabilities,  or  expenditures,  or  those 
of  any  member  of  his  family  unless,  in  the 
case  of  certain  specifled  employees,  such 
Items  would  tend  to  show  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est. It  would  provide  a  right  to  have  a  counsel 
or  other  person  present,  if  the  employee  wish- 
es, at  an  interview  whlcl.  may  lead  to  disci- 
plinary proceedings.  It  would  accord  the  right 
to  a  civil  action  in  a  Federal  court  for  viola- 
tion or  threatened  violation  of  the  act,  and 
It  would  establish  a  Board  on  Employees' 
Rights  to  receive  and  conduct  hearings  on 
complaints  of  violation  of  the  act  and  to 
determine  and  administer  remedies  and  pen- 
alUes. 

STATEMENT 

Tbe  committee  has  found,  a  threefold  need 
for  this  legislation.  The  first  is  the  immedi- 
ate need  to  establish  a  statutory  basis  for 
the  preservation  of  certain  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  those  who  work  for  government  now 
and  those  who  will  work  for  it  in  the  future. 
The  bill,  therefore,  not  only  remedies  prob- 
lems of  today  but  looks  to  the  future,  in  rec- 
og^tlon  of  the  almost  certain  enlargement 
of  the  scope  of  Federal  activity  and  the  con- 
tinuing rise  In  the  number  of  Americans 
employed  by  their  Federal  Government  or 
serving  it  in  some  capacity. 

Second,  the  bill  meets  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's need  to  attract  the  best  qualified  em- 
ployees and  to  retain  them.  As  the  former 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Robert  Ramspeck,  testified: 

"Today,  the  Federal  Government  afl^ects 
the  lives  of  every  human  being  in  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  we  need  better  people  to- 
day, better  qualified  people,  more  dedicated 
people,  in  Federal  service  than  we  ever  needed 
before.  And  we  cannot  get  them  if  you  are 
going  to  deal  with  them  on  the  basis  of  sus- 
picion, and  delve  Into  their  private  lives,  be- 
cause if  there  is  anything  the  average  Ameri- 
can cherishes.  It  Is  his  right  of  freedom  of 
action,  and  his  right  to  privacy.  So  I  think 
this  bill  is  hitting  at  an  evil  that  has  grown 
up.  maybe  not  Intended,  but  which  is  hurt- 
ing the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  acquire  the  t3rpe  of  personnel  that  we  must 
have  in  the  career  service." 

Third  Is  the  growing  need  for  the  beneficial 
Influence  which  such  a  statute  would  provide 
In  view  of  the  present  Impact  of  Federal 
policies,  regulations  and  practices  on  those 
of  State  and  local  government  and  of  private 


business  and  Industry.  An  example  of  the 
Interest  demonstrated  by  governmental  and 
private  employers  is  the  following  comment 
by  Allan  J.  Graham,  secretary  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  the  city  of  New  York: 

"It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  over  25  years 
of  former  Government  service,  including 
some  yeara  in  a  fairly  high  managerial  ca- 
pacity, that  your  bill,  If  enacted  into  law,  will 
be  a  major  step  to  stem  the  tide  of  "Big 
Brotherlsm,"  which  constitutes  a  very  real 
threat  to  our  American  way  of  life. 

"In  my  present  position  as  secretary  of  the 
Civil  Service  Gomnadsslon  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  I  have  taken  steps  to  propose  the  In- 
clusion of  several  of  the  concepts  of  your  bill 
into  the  rules  and  regiilatlons  of  the  city  civil 
service  commission." 

Passage  of  the  bill  will  signify  congres- 
sional recognition  of  the  threats  to  individual 
privacy  pKwed  by  an  advanced  technology  and 
by  increasingly  more  complex  organizations. 
Illustrating  these  trends  is  the  greatly  ex- 
panded use  of  computers  and  governmental 
and  private  development  of  vast  systems  for 
the  efficient  gathering  of  Information  and  for 
data  storage  and  retrieval.  While  Government 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  these  developments, 
there  is  at  the  same  time  an  urgent  need  for 
defining  the  areas  of  individual  liberty  and 
privacy  which  shoiild  be  exempt  from  the  \m- 
warranted  Instruslons  facilitated  by  scientific 
techniques. 

As  Prof.  Charles  Reich  of  Yale  Law  School 
has  stated,  this  bill  "would  be  a  significant 
step  forward  in  defining  the  right  of  privacy 
today." 

"One  of  the  most  imjKsrtant  tasks  which 
faces  the  Congress  and  State  legislatxires  In 
the  next  decade  is  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zen against  Invasion  of  privacy,"  states  Prof. 
Stanley  Anderson  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Santa  Barbara.  "No  citizens,"  In  his 
opinion,  "are  in  more  immediate  danger  of 
incursion  into  private  affairs  than  Govern- 
ment employees.  When  enacted  the  bill  will 
provide  a  bulwark  of  protection  against  such 
incursions." 

The  bill  Is  based  on  several  premises  which 
the  subcommittee  Investigation  has  proved 
valid  for  purposes  of  enacting  this  legisla- 
tion. The  first  is  that  civil  servants  do  not 
surrender  the  basic  rights  and  liberties  which 
are  their  due  as  citizens  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  their  action  In 
accepting  Government  employment.  Chief 
among  these  constitutional  protections  Is 
the  first  amendment,  which  protects  the 
employee  to  privacy  In  his  thoughts,  beliefs 
and  attitudes,  to  sUence  In  his  action  and 
participation  or  his  inaction  and  nonpar- 
ticlpation  in  community  life  and  civic  affairs. 
This  principle  Is  the  essence  of  constitutional 
liberty  In  a  free  society. 

The  constitutional  focus  of  the  bill  was 
emphasized  by  Senator  Ervln  In  the  follow- 
ing terms  when  he  introduced  S.  1035  on 
February  21, 1967: 

"If  this  bill  Is  to  have  any  meaning  for 
those  It  affects,  or  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
those  who  seek  guidelines  In  those  matters, 
its  purpose  must  be  phrased  in  constitu- 
tional terms.  Othervrlse  its  goals  will  be  lost. 

"We  must  have  as  our  point  of  reference 
the  constitutional  principles  which  guide 
every  official  act  of  our  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  that  the  Constitution,  as  It  was 
drafted  and  as  It  has  been  implemented,  em- 
bodies a  view  of  the  citizen  as  possessed  of 
an  Inherent  dignity  and  as  enjoying  certain 
basic  liberties.  Many  current  practices  of 
Government  affecting  employees  are  uncon- 
stitutional; they  violate  not  only  the  letter 
but  the  very  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

"I  Introduced  this  bill  originally  because  I 
believe  that,  to  the  extent  It  has  permlted 
or  authorized  unwarranted  Invasion  of  em- 
ployee privacy  and  unreasonable  restrictions 


on  their  liberty,  the  Federal  Government  has 
neglected  Its  constitutional  duty  where  Its 
own  employees  are  concerned,  and  It  has 
failed  In  Its  role  as  the  model  employer  for 
the  Nation. 

"Second,  although  It  Is  a  question  of  some 
dispute,  I  hold  that  Congress  has  a  duty 
under  tbe  Constitution  not  only  to  consider 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  It  enacts, 
but  to  assure  as  far  as  possible  that  those  In 
the  executive  branch  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  laws  adhere  to  constitutional 
standards  in  their  programs,  policies,  and  ad- 
ministrative techniques." 

The  committee  believes  that  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  forsfike  Its  reluctance  to  tell  the 
executive  branch  how  to  treat  its  employees. 
When  so  many  American  citizens  are  subject 
to  unfair  treatment,  to  being  unreasonably 
coerced  or  required  without  warrant  to  sur- 
render their  liberty,  their  privacy,  or  their 
freedom  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to  reveal  or 
not  to  reveal  information  about  themselves 
and  their  private  thoughts  and  actions,  then 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  call  a  statutory  halt 
to  such  practices.  It  has  a  duty  to  remind 
the  executive  branch  that  even  though  it 
might  have  to  expend  a  little  more  time  and 
eflort  to  obtain  some  favored  policy  goal,  the 
techniques  and  tools  must  be  reasonable  and 
fair. 

Each  section  of  the  bill  is  based  on  evi- 
dence from  many  hundreds  of  cases  and  com- 
plaints showing  that  generally  in  the  Federal 
service,  as  in  any  similar  organizational 
situation,  a  request  from  a  superior  Is  equiv- 
alent to  a  command.  This  evidence  refutes 
the  argimient  that  an  employee's  response  to 
<t  superior's  request  for  information  or  action 
is  a  voluntary  response,  and  that  an  em- 
ployee "consents"  to  an  Invasion  of  his  pri- 
vacy or  the  curtailment  of  his  liberty.  Where 
his  employment  opportunities  are  at  stake, 
where  there  is  present  the  economic  coercion 
to  submit  to  questionable  practices  which 
are  contrary  to  our  constitutional  values, 
then  the  presence  of  consent  or  voluntarism 
may  be  open  to  serious  doubt.  For  this  rea- 
son the  bill  makes  It  Illegal  for  officials  to 
"request"  as  well  as  to  "require"  an  employee 
to  submit  to  certain  inquiries  or  practices  or 
to  take  certain  actions. 

Each  section  of  the  bill  refiects  a  balanc- 
ing of  the  Interests  Involved:  The  Interest 
of  the  Government  In  attracting  the  best 
qualified  Individuals  to  Its  service;  and  Its 
Interest  In  pursuing  laudable  goals  such 
as  protecting  the  national  security,  pro- 
moting equal  employment  opportunities,  as- 
suring mental  health,  or  conducting  suc- 
cessful bond-selling  campaigns.  There  Is, 
however,  also  the  Interest  of  the  Individual 
In  protection  of  his  rights  and  liberties  as  a 
private  citizen.  When  he  becomes  an  em- 
ployee of  his  Government,  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  policies  and  practices  appli- 
cable to  him  will  refiect  the  best  values  of  his 
society. 

The  balance  of  interests  achieved  assures 
him  this  right.  While  It  places  no  absolute 
prohibition  on  Government  Inquiries,  the 
bill  does  assure  that  restrictions  on  his  rights 
and  liberties  as  a  Government  employee  are 
reasonable  ones. 

As  Senator  Bible  stated: 

"There  Is  a  line  between  what  is  Federal 
business  and  what  Is  personal  business,  and 
Congress  must  draw  that  line.  The  right  of 
privacy  must  be  spelled  out." 

The  weight  of  evidence,  as  Senator  Fong 
has  said:  "points  to  the  fact  that  the  In- 
vasions of  privacy  under  threats  and  coercion 
and  economic  intimidation  are  rampant  In 
our  Federal  civil  service  system  today.  The 
degree  of  privacy  In  the  lives  of  our  clvU 
servants  is  small  enough  as  It  Is.  and  It  Is 
still  shrinking  with  further  advances  In  tech- 
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Information  supplied  for  use  In  connection 
with  the  system. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  semian- 
nually to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
progress  made  In  Implementing  the  national 
system  provided  for  In  subsection  (a).  Such 
report  shall  Include  recommendations  for 
such  additional  funding  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  nationsU  system  fully  effective. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  agree- 
ments of  contracts  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  tbf  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41U.S.C.  5). 

(d)  Persons  contracting  with  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  the  design  of  a  national 
or  individual  rolling  stock  Information  sys* 
tern  or  the  \ise  of  Information  supplied  by 
such  system  shall  be  and  are  hereby  relieved 
from  prohibitions  of  the  antitrust  laws  of 
the  United  States,  with  respect  to  such  con- 
tracts, to  the  extent  necessary  to  facilitate 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  out  of  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $10,000,000  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  amount  to  remain  available  for 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  If,  not  later  than  one  year  after  such 
date,  the  Secretary  flnds  that  a  practical  de- 
sign for  a  national  rolling  stock  informa- 
tion system  has  been  completed  and  that 
such  design  can  be  implemented  so  as  to 
produce  information  useful  for  significantly 
improved  utilization  of  rolling  stock  in  the 
near  future,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  out  of  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing Individual  railroads  or  a  group  of  rail- 
roads working  together  to  implement  such 
design,  such  amount  to  remain  available 
for  one  year  after  the  Secretary  makes  such 
finding. 

(g)  If,  not  later  than  two  years  after  such 
date,  the  Secretary  flnds  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  toward  completion 
of  a  national  rolling  stock  information  sys- 
tem, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  out  of  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
such  system,  such  amount  to  remain  avail- 
able for  one  year  after  such  finding. 

FXOKRAI,    RAnjlOAO    EQtnPMENT    OBLIGATIOK 
INSUBANCK  riTND 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  There  is  created  a  Federal 
Railroad  Equipment  Obligation  Insurance 
Fund  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "fund")  which  shall  be  used  by  the 
Board  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  sections  105  through  108  of 
this  Act.  Bloneys  in  the  fund  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  fund  or  Invested  In 
bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  guairanteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by,  the  United 
States  for  the  account  of  the  fund. 

(b)  The  Federal  Railroad  Equipment  Ob- 
ligation Insurance,  Board  shall  have  seven 
members,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  or  persons  designated 
by  them  respectively  in  writing,  shedl  serve 
as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board  with  the 
same  powera  as  other  members  of  the  Board. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  appoint  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Board,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  on  the  following  basis:  (1) 
three,  to  be  selected  from  recommendations 
of  organizations  of  shippers  who  shall  be 
representative  of  different,  major  shipping 
interests,  including  small  shippers;  (2)  one. 
to  be  selected  from  recommendations  of  or- 
ganizations of  consumers:   and  (3)   one.  to 


be  selected  from  recommendations  of  the  na- 
tional organization  of  State  Commissions  as 
referred  to  In  sections  202(b)  and  205(f) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  who  shall 
be  a  member  of  a  State  agency  authorized 
by  State  law  to  fix  rates  for  transportation  by 
railroad.  Each  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  may  reserve  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $300  for  each  meeting  of 
the  Board  which  be  attends  and  shall  be 
reimbuned  for  necessary  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expense  incurred  in  attending  such 
meetings. 

AUTHORIZATION    TO    INSURE    KQTTIPMENT 
OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Upon  application  by  a  railroad 
or  carpoollng  company,  the  Board  is  author- 
ized to  Insure  the  Interest  on,  and  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  of,  any  equipment  obli- 
gation offered  to  it  which  it  determines  is 
eligible  for  Insurance  under  this  Act.  The 
Board  also  may  make  commitments  to  Insure 
any  equipment  obligation  prior  to  the  date 
of  execution  or  disbursement  thereon.  Such 
insurance  and  commitments  shall  be  ex- 
tended in  such  form,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  and  pursuant  to  such  regulations, 
as  the  Board  considers  appropriate  and  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Each  insurance  contract  made  under 
this  section  shall  run  to  and  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  holder  of  the  equipment  obligation. 

(c)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  tunount 
of  equipment  obligations  Insured  under  this 
title  shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000,000  at  any 
one  time. 

(d)  Each  equipment  obligation  insured 
under  this  section  shall  bear  interest  (exclu- 
sive of  premium  charges  for  Insiuance  and 
service  cheirges)  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  such 
per  centum  on  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing which  the  Board  determines  to  be 
reasonable,  taking  into  account  the  range  of 
interest  rates  prevailing  in  the  private  market 
for  similar  obligations. 

(e)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  from  a 
railroad  or  car-pooling  company,  the  Board 
shall  publish  notice  of  the  receipt  of  such 
application  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
afford  Interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

LIMITATIONS    AND    CONDITIONS;     PREMIUM 
CHARGES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Before  insuring  any  equip- 
ment obligation  under  section  105  of  this 
Act,  the  Board  shall  find  In  writing  that — 

(1)  the  equipment  obligation  is  secured 
by  rolling  stock  to  be  financed  or  refinanced 
thereby; 

(2)  the  terms  of  the  equipment  obligation 
require  full  payment  within  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  thereof; 

(3)  the  financing  or  refinancing  of  the 
rolling  stock  is  Justified  by  the  present  and 
future  demand  for  transportation  services 
to  be  rendered  by  the  railroad  or  carpool- 
lng company  for  which  the  rolling  stock  is 
procured; 

(4)  the  common  carrier  operations  of  the 
railroad  or  car-pooling  company  are  suffi- 
ciently efficient  at  the  date  of  any  such 
financing  or  refinancing  to  assure  economic 
utilization  of  any  rolling  stock  in  which  the 
obligor  then  has  a  beneficial  Interest  or  In 
which  the  obligor  may  obtain  such  an  inter- 
est as  a  consequence  of  such  financing  or 
refinancing; 

(5)  the  purchase  of  the  rolling  stock  will 
serve  to  insure  an  adequate  national  car 
supply  to  meet  demonstrable  demands  for 
rail  transportation  services,  and  to  provide 
shippers  with  equipment  suited  to  their 
transportation  needs; 

(6)  the  probable  value  of  the  rolling  stock 
will  provide  reasonable  protection  to  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  repossession 
of  the  rolling  stock  by  the  holder  of  any 


equipment   obligation    Insured   under   this 
Act. 

(b)  Before  insuring  any  equipment  obli- 
gation under  section  105  of  this  Act.  the 
Board  shall  obtain  in  writing  an  agreement 
from  the  obligor  that  while  any  principal 
or  interest  on  such  obligation  Is  unpaid — 

(1)  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  load- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  obligor's  rolling 
stock; 

(2)  dividends  that  are  payable  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  obligor  will  not  be  increased 
over  the  average  amount  paid  during  the 
five  years  preceding  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  assets  and  revenue  related  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  railroad  operations  or  property 
will  not  be  used  by  the  obligor  in  nonrallroad 
enterprises; 

(4)  the  obligor  will  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary In  programs  pursuant  to  title  II  of 
this  Act  to  Improve  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion and  efficient  and  expeditious  use  of 
rolling  stock;  and 

(5)  such  obligation  will  become  immedi- 
ately due  and  payable  if  the  Secretary  flnds 
that  conditions  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  have  not  been  satisfied. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  fix  a  premium  charge 
for  the  insurance  of  equipment  obligations 
under  this  Act  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  principal  amount  of  such 
equipment  obligation  outstanding.  Premi- 
um payments  shall  be  made  when  moneys 
are  first  advanced  by  the  lender  under  the 
equipment  obligation  and  on  each  anniver- 
sary date  thereafter. 

(4)  All  money  received  under  sections  104 
through  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  fund.  Amounts  not  to  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  sums  collected  each  year  un- 
der subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may  be 
used  to  pay  administrative  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Board  incident  to  the  administration 
of  sections  104  through  108  of  this  title. 

ISSUANCE  OP  NOTES  OR  OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  If  at  anytime  the  moneys  in 
the  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  any  amount 
the  Board  is  required  to  pay  under  an  agree- 
ment made  under  section  105  of  this  Act, 
the  Board  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions in  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  on  compara- 
ble maturities  during  the  month  preceding 
the  issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes 
and  other  obligations  to  be  issued  hereunder 
and  for  such  purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use 
as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  such  Act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  Include  any  purchases  of  such 
notes  and  obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
notes  or  other  obligations  acquired  by  him 
under  this  section.  All  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  transactions 
of  the  United  States.  Funds  borrowed  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  fund  and 
redemptions  of  such  notes  and  obligations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Board  from  the  fund. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  property  by  the  United  States, 
the  Board  shall  have  the  right  in  its  discre- 
tion to  perform  such  acts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  complete,  recondition,  renovate, 
repair,  maintain,  and  manage,  lease,  rent. 
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sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  property 
or  other  interests  acquired  by  it  under  an 
agreement  made  under  sections  106  and  106 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  contract  or  oommltment  of  in- 
surance entered  into  by  the  Board  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  not  be  terminated, 
canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  the  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  under  sections  105  and 
106  of  this  Act;  and  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  obligation  compiles  fuUy 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  approval  and  legality  of  the  principal 
amount,  interest  rate,  and  all  other  terms 
of  the  obligation;  and  any  contract  or  com- 
mitment of  insurance  so  entered  into  shall 
be  valid  and  incontestable  in  the  hands  of 
a  holder  from  the  date  as  of  which  such  con- 
tract or  commitment's  entered  into,  except 
for  fraud,  dvuress,  mutual  mistake  of  fact, 
or  material  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  such  holder. 

MODIFICATIONS 

Sec.  108.  The  Board  may  consent  to  the 
modification  of  the  provisions  of  an  equip- 
ment obligation  as  to  rate  of  interest,  time 
of  payment  of  interest  or  principal,  security, 
or  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  contract 
or  commitment  of  insxu-ance  which  it  shall 
have  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act  when- 
ever it  finds  in  writing  that  such  modifica- 
tion is  eqviltable.  However,  such  consent  shall 
not  be  given  unless  any  consent  of  the  hold- 
er, which  may  be  required  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  ot  any  equipment  obligation,  shall 
have  first  been  obtained. 

GENERAL   ACCOUNTING    OFFICE   AUDIT 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  transactions  of  the  Board 
may  be  audited  by  the  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  comptroller  General  shaU  have 
access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports, 
files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  Board  per- 
taining to  its  financial  transactions  and  nec- 
essary to  facilitate  an  audit,  and  they  shall 
be  afforded  fuU  faculties  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  the  balances  or  securities  held 
by  depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians. 
All  such  books,  accounts,  records,  reports, 
files,  papers,  and  property  of  the  Board  shall 
remain  in  possession  and  custody  of  the 
Board. 

(b)  To  the  extent  the  ComptroUer  General 
deems  necessary  in  connection  with  such 
audits  as  he  may  make  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  his  representatives  shall  have  access  to 
all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to 
or  in  use  by  any  obligor  for  which  the  Board 
has  insured  an  equipment  obligation,  per- 
taining to  such  obUgor's  financial  transac- 
tions and  necessary  to  facUitate  the  audit, 
and  such  representatives  shall  be  afforded 
fuU  faculties  for  verUylng  transactions  with 
the  balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  AU  such  books, 
accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and 
property  of  such  obligor  remain  in  the  pos- 
session and  custody  of  the  obUgor. 

(c)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shaU  be 
made  by  the  ComptroUer  General  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  con- 
tain such  comments  and  information  aa  the 
ComptroUer  General  may  deem  necessary  to 
inform  Congress  of  the  financial  operations 
and  condition  of  the  fund,  together  with 
such  recommendation  with  respect  thereto 
as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  report  shall 
also  show  speciflcaUy  any  program,  expendi- 
ture, or  other  financial  transaction  or  under- 
taking observed  in  the  course  of  the  audit, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ComptroUer 
General,  has  been  carried  on  or  made  with- 
out authority  of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report 
EhaU  be  furnished  to  the  President,  to  the 


Secretary,  and  to  the  Board  at  the  time  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 
TTTLB  n— TO  IMPROVE  UTILIZATION 

UTILIZATION   INDEX   AND    REPORT 

Sec.  201.  Within  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  an  index  measuring  the  degree  of 
utilization  of  freight  cars.  The  Secretary  shall 
compile  data  required  by  such  index  and 
shall  publish  such  index  at  least  once  each 
quarter  together  with  a  report  setting  forth 
the  changes  in  such  utUlzatlon  and  the 
causes  thereof. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  REPORT 

Sec.  202.  The  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission ahaU  publish  a  report  on  utUlzatlon 
of  freight  cars  thirty  days  after  each  report 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  201. 
Each  report  by  the  Commission  shall  give 
consideration  to  the  latest  report  by  the 
Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   TRANSPORTATION    STUDY 

Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  a 
study  on  the  utUlzatlon  of  freight  cars  and 
means  to  improve  such  utUlzatlon  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  consideration  of  per  diem 
and  other  car  hire  charges,  demtirrage,  car 
service  rules  and  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  of  the  railroads, 
the  practice  of  assigning  cars  to  specific  traf- 
fic or  shippers,  payments  for  use  of  privately 
owned  cars,  and  publicly  and  privately  owned 
car-pools.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  legis- 
lative recommendations  based  upon  such 
study  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  this 
Act. 

USE   OF    EXISTING    LAW 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  make  use 
of  existing  law  to  Improve  the  utilization  of 
roUing  stock. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  such  standing  as  Is  nec- 
essary to  bring  proceedings  before  the  courts 
and  administrative  agencies. 
TITLE  m— ROLLING  STOCK  AUTHORITT 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  if  the  Commis- 
sion has  not  found  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
continuing  freight  car  shortage  arising  from 
an  inadequate  supply  of  rolling  stock  and 
inadequate  car  service  and  the  Secretary  has 
not  found  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  In  utUlzatlon  of  such  rolling  stock, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  created  a 
corporation  to  be  known  as  the  RoUIng  Stock 
Authority.  Its  purposes  shaU  be  to  acquire, 
maintain,  and  provide  roUIng  stock,  to  man- 
age a  pool  of  such  roUlng  stock,  and  to  em- 
ploy innovative  concepts  for  equitable  dis- 
tribution and  efficient  and  expeditious  use  of 
such  rolling  stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
national  economy. 

(b)  Three  years  after  enactment  of  Uils 
Act  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
a  report  stating  whether  or  not  he  and  the 
Commission  have  made  the  findings  set  forth 
in  section  301(a).  Unless  Congress  disap- 
proves the  establishment  of  the  Authority 
within  three  years  and  six  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Authority  shaU  be 
established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  f 

(c)  The  Authority  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  or  of  any  other  law  regu- 
lating railroads  except  that  it  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  railroad  with  respect  to:  (1)  sections 
1(10)  through  1(17)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act;  (2)  the  representation  of  its  em- 
ployees for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining, 
the  handUng  of  disputes  between  railroads 
and  their  employees,  employee  retirement, 
annuity  and  unemployment  systems,  liabil- 
ity for  injuries  to  employees,  and  other  deal- 
ings with  its  employees;  and  (8)  safety,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  with 
ref  pect  to  safety  •$  any  common  owilar  Bab- 


Ject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

(d)  The  Authority  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and,  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act.  to  the  District  of 
Colimibla  Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C. 
Code  29-901  et  seq.) .  The  right  to  repeal,  al- 
ter, or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time  Is  expressly 
reserved.  The  articles  of  Incorporation  shall 
provide  for  cumulative  voting  for  all  stock- 
holders. 

ORGANIZING    DIRECTORS 

Sec  802.  Unless  Congress  disapproves  es- 
tabUshment  of  the  Authority,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
president  of  the  AssoclaUon  of  American 
Railroads,  the  president  of  the  parent  body 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the 
president  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultvire,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  (or  their 
designees)  shall,  ex  officio,  become  incorpo- 
rators of  the  Authority.  Such  persons  shall 
also  serve  as  the  initial  Board  of  Directors. 
The  incorporators  shall  take  whatever  actions 
are  necessarv  to  establish  the  Authority  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  within  not  more  than 
ninety  days  following  the  date  of  their  as- 
suming office.  The  Initial  Directors  shall  serve 
untU  at  least  seven  of  the  Directors  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

DIRECTORS    AND    OFFICERS 

Sec  303.  (a)  The  Authority  shall  have  a 
Board  of  eleven  Directors,  of  whom  one  shall 
be  elected  annually  by  the  Board  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  persons 
designated  by  them  respectively  in  writing, 
ShaU  serve  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
with  the  same  powers  as  other  members  of 
the  Board.  Such  officials  shall  assume  their 
directorships  when  the  Senate  confirms  at 
least  seven  of  the  Directors  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall,  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  incorporators  take  office,  appoint 
the  remaining  members  of  the  Board,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  following  basis:   (1)  three,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Association  of  American 
RaUroads  or  its  successor,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  representative  of  the  eastern  territory 
railroads,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  represent- 
ative of  the  western  territory  raUroads.  and 
the  other  shall  be  a  representative  of  the 
southern  territory  raUroads;    (2)   one,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  parent  body  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  or  its  successor, 
who  shall  be  representative  of  labor;  (3)  one, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  who  shaU  be  a  person  with 
expert  knowledge  of,  or  practical  experience 
with,  data  and  information  systems  and  of 
application  of  computer  technology  to  the 
management  of  large-scale  systems  such  as 
would  be  involved  with  the  rolling  stock  fleet 
of  the  Authority:    (4)   three,  to  lie  selected 
from  recommendations  of  organizations  of 
shippers  who  shall  be  representative  of  dif- 
ferent, major  shipping  Interests,  including 
smaU  shippers,  and  satisfactory  to  the  larg- 
est number  of  such  shippers;  and  (5)  one. 
to  be  selected  from  recommendations  of  or- 
ganizations of  consumers,  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  largest  ntmiber  of  consumers. 

(b)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Directors 
appointed  by  the  President  shall  be  for  four 
years  except  that  the  terms  of  flve  of  the 
members,  initially  appointed,  shall  expire  at 
the  end  of  two  years  following  their  first  ap- 
pointment. A  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  may  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  member  whom  he  suc- 
ceeds. The  Directors  shall  take  office  immedi- 
ately upon  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  the 
Initial  Board  of  Directors  Each  of  the  Dlrec- 
tots  appointed  by  the  President  shall  receive 
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compensation  at  the  rate  of  $300  for  each 
meeting  of  the  Board  which  he  attends  and 
shall  be  relmbvirsed  for  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expense  Incurred  In  attending 
such  meetings. 

(c)  So  long  as  any  capital  stock  of  the 
Authority  Is  owned  by  the  United  States,  Di- 
rectors, officers,  and  employees  of  the  Au- 
thority shall  be  deemed  to  be  special  Gov- 
ernment employees  subject  to  the  conflict  of 
Interest  provisions  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  sections  201-209,  Directors  appointed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  307(d) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  special  Government 
employees  subject  to  the  conflict  of  interest 
provisions  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
sections  201-209.  A  Director  appointed  upon 
recommendations  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  or  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  section  307  may  be  Included 
for  purposes  of  determining  the  presence  of 
a  quoriim  at  any  meeting  of  the  Directors 
which  he  attends,  may  participate  in  discus- 
sions in  any  such  meetings  and  may  vote 
upon  znatters,  notwithstanding  his  service  as 
officer,  director,  trustee,  partner,  or  employee 
In  an  organization  or  corporation  which  is  a 
member  of  the  organization  which  made  such 
recommendation. 

GENERAL    POWERS    OF    THE    AtTTHORrTT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  301  the  Au- 
thority shall  have  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend. In  its  corporate  name; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
niles.  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  business; 

(4)  to  conduct  Its  business,  carry  on  Its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  Act  In  any  State; 

(6)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own,  hold,  improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  with  any  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever 
situated; 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  Intangible,  in  aid  of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Authority; 

(7)  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(8)  to  appoint  such  attorneys,  en4>loyee8, 
and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to  define 
their  duties,  to  fix  and  to  pay  such  com- 
pensation for  their  services  as  may  be  de- 
termined: Provided.  That,  except  as  otherwise 
specified  in  this  Act,  such  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  Federal  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employees  with  respect  to  appoint- 
ments, promotions,  adverse  actions,  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  allowances, 
leave,  unemployment  compensation,  com- 
pensation for  work  injuries,  and  Federal 
benefits  such  as  retirement,  life  insurance, 
and  health  benefits; 

(9)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute 
Instruments,  to  incur  liabilities,  and  to  do 
all  things  as  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to 
the  proper  management  of  the  affairs  and 
proper  conduct  of  its  business. 

(10)  to  build,  purchase,  own,  lease,  and 
manage  rolling  stock  to  be  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  modem,  efficient  freight 
transportation  of  goods;  to  conduct  research 
and  development  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and  to  acquire,  or  to  contract  for 
the  use  of,  physical  facilities,  equipment,  and 
devices  necessary  for  equitable  distribution 
and  efficient  and  expeditious  use  of  its  rolling 
stock;  and 

(11)  to  enter  Into  agreement*  and  con- 
tracts necessary  for  the  building,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  its  rolling  stock 
and  for  the  performance  of  all  services  and 
work  Incidental  thereto,  confllst«nt  with  pru- 


dent management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Au- 
thority and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  311  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Persons  contracting  with  the  Author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  operation  or  mainte- 
nance of  such  rolling  stock  shall  be  and  are 
hereby  relieved  from  prohibitions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States,  with  respect 
to  such  contracts  Insofar  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  enter  into  such  contracts 
and  to  perform  their  obligations  thereunder. 

FINANCING 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Per  Diem  Sitrcharge. — Every 
railroad,  except  switching  and  terminal  rail- 
roads, shall  pay  to  the  Authority  a  per  diem 
surcharge  of  50  cents  per  car-day  on  each 
general  service  freight  car  for  each  day  that 
such  a  railroad  Incurs  a  car-hire  charge  for 
the  use  of  such  car,  except  that  no  one  rail- 
road, or  group  dt  raUrc^ds  under  common 
management  and  control,  shall  make  total 
payments  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  paid  by  all  railroads.  The  Au- 
thority shall  impose  the  surcharge  levy  no 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  have  taken  office  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303,  and  the  levy  Shall  continue  until 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Authority  de- 
termines that  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  but  not  less 
than  910.000,000  nor  more  than  $30,000,000 
will  be  due  or  will  have  been  paid  to  the  Au- 
thority as  of  a  certain  date,  whereupon  the 
levy  of  the  surcharge  will  cease  as  of  that 
date.  The  surcharge  shall  be  payable  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  second  month  succeeding 
the  month  in  which  the  charge  accrues.  If  it 
should  be  determined  that  any  one  rallrocMl, 
or  any  group  of  railroads  under  common 
management  and  control  at  the  thne  c/t  pay- 
ment, has  paid  in  excess  of  10  per  centiun 
of  the  total  amount  paid  by  all  railroads,  the 
Authority  shall  refund  the  excess  payments. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  issue  a  negotiable 
dobentxire  to  each  railroad  In  the  amount  of 
per  diem  surcharge  i>ald  by  such  railroad. 
Such  debentiires  shall  bear  and  pay  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  be  the  current  rate  for  simi- 
lar debentures  In  the  open  market.  The  par 
value  of  such  debentures  shall  be  due  and 
payable  December  31  of  the  thirtieth  year 
after  the  date  of  issuance  unless  such  date 
shall  be  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday,  in 
which  event  said  par  value  shall  be  payable 
the  next  full  business  day,  which  shall  not 
be  either  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  holiday.  Such 
debentures  shall  be  debts  of  the  Authority 
but  shall  be  subordinate  to  all  other  debts 
of  the  Authority.  Neither  the  par  value  nor 
the  interest  on  such  debentures  shall  be  giiar- 
anteed  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

(c)  ReyuND  OF  Per  Diem  Surcharge. — (1) 
In  the  event  of  partial  or  complete  liquida- 
tion of  the  Authority,  any  assets  remaining 
after  payment  of  the  Authority's  obligations 
and  expenses  will  be  distributed  pro  rata  to 
the  railroads,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  paid 
Into  the  Authority  as  per  diem  surcharge 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  plus  ac- 
crued interest.  If  any,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  credited  to  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  complete  liquidation 
of  any  railroad  subject  to  this  Act,  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Authority  may,  if  and 
when  funds  are  available,  refund  to  the  rail- 
road a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount  paid 
in  as  per  diem  surcharge  under  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  pliis 
accrued  interest,  if  any. 

(d)  iNctrHRENCi;  or  Debt  for  Capitai.  Pur- 
poses.— The  Authority  Is  hereby  empowered 
to  incur  debt  for  capital  purposes.  Such  debt 
may  be  Incurred  in  the  form  of  bonds,  de- 
bentures, equipment  trust  certificates,  con- 
ditional sale  agreements,  or  any  other  form 
of  seciiritles.  agreements,  or  obligations.  So 
long  as  all  capltal  stock  of  the  Authority  is 
owned  by  the  United  States,  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  all  obligations  Issued  by 


the  Authority,  shall  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  such  guarantee  to  be  expressed 
on  the  face  thereof.  So  long  as  any  capital 
stock  is  owned  by  the  United  States,  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  obligations 
issued  by  the  Authority  may  be  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States,  such  guarantees  to  be 
expressed  on  the  face  thereof.  Guaranteed 
obligations  shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000  in 
principal  amount  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  Such  obligations  may  be  redeemable 
at  the  option  of  the  Authority  before  matu- 
rity In  such  manner  as  may  be  stipulated 
therein  and  shall  be  in  such  forms  and  de- 
nominations, have  such  maturities,  and  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Authority  may  also  Incur  debt  not 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  in  addition 
to  that  provided  for  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(e)  PtmcHASE  OF  Obligations  by  Treas- 
ury.— ^The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
elect  to  purchase  the  obligations  of  the  Au- 
thority guaranteed  by  the  United  States  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  in 
prlncli>al  amount  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  imder  such  terms,  including  rates  of 
interest,  as  he  and  the  Authority  may  agree, 
but  at  a  rate  or  yield  no  less  than  the  cvir- 
rent  average  yield  on  outstanding  Treasury 
securities  of  comparable  maturity,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(f)  Public  Debt  Transaction. — For  the 
purpose  of  any  purchase  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Authority,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  responsibility  relating  to  guarantees 
made  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter 
In  force  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In  force,  are 
extended  to  Include  any  purchases  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Authority  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any 
time  sell,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he  shall  deter- 
mine, any  of  the  obligations  of  the  Authority 
acquired  by  him  hereunder.  All  redemptions, 
purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Authority  shall  be  treated 
as  public  debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  Authorization'  for  Appropriations. — 
(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  formation  and 
the  implementation  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Authority,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $10,- 
000,000  to  be  used  to  acquire  capltal  stock 
of  the  Authority,  such  sum  to  continue  to 
be  available  until  expended. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  notes  or  obligations  Is- 
sued by  him  as  a  consequence  of  any  guaran- 
tee made  under  this  section. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  any  default  on  any 
guaranteed  obligation,  and  payment  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  guarantee  by  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  recover 
the  amount  of  such  payments,  with  Interest, 
from  the  Authority  or  other  persons  liable 
therefor. 

(h)  Lawful  Investment  and  Exemption 
From  Regulations  and  Restrictions. — Se- 
curities guaranteed  under  this  section  shall 
be  lawful  Investments  and  may  be  accepted 
as  security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds,  the  investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  authority  or  control  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt 
securities  within  the  meaning  of  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


mission. The  limitations  and  restrictions  as 
to  a  National  or  State  bank  dealing  In,  un- 
derwriting, or  purchasing  Investment  securi- 
ties for  Its  own  account,  as  provided  in  title 
12  United  States  Code,  sections  24  and  335, 
shall  not  apply  to  securities  guaranteed  \m- 
der  this  section. 

(I)  Capital  Stock.— (1)  The  Authority  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  and  have  outstanding 
capltal  stock  In  such  amounts  and  of  such 
classes  as  It  shall  determine.  At  no  time  shall 
the  aggregate  of  the  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Authority  owned  by  a  single  rail- 
road or  by  any  person  controlling  one  or 
more  railroads,  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  (b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  directly  or 
Indirectly  through  subsidiaries  or  affiliated 
companies,  nominees,  or  any  person  subject 
to  its  direction  or  control  or  by  any  other 
stockholder,  or  any  syndicate  or  affiliated 
group  of  such  stockholders  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  such  shares  issued  and  outstand- 
ing. 

(2)  The  requirement  of  section  45(b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Act 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  29-920(b) )  as  to  the  percent 
of  stock  which  a  stockholder  must  hold  In 
order  to  have  the  rights  of  Inspection  and 
copying  set  forth  In  that  subsection  shall 
not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of  holders  of 
the  stock  of  the  Authority,  and  they  may 
exercise  such  rights  without  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  stock  they  hold. 

(3)  Capital  stock  of  the  Authority  offered 
and  sold  to  the  public  shall  be  offered  In 
compliance  with  all  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States  governing  the  offering  and 
sale  of  securities  by  private  corporations. 

AUDIT    AND  EXPENDITURES 

SEC.  306.  (a)  So  long  as  any  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Authority  U  owned  by  the 
United  States.  "Rolling  Stock  Authority" 
shall  be  added  to  the  list  of  corporations  in 
section  846,  title  31,  United  States  Code,  and 
the  Authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  "Government  Corporation 
Control  Act"   (31  U.S.C.  841,  et  seq.). 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  the  Authority  Is 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  and 
to  enter  into  such  contracts,  agreements, 
and  arrangements,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  in  such  manner  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Including  the  final  settlement  of 
all  claims  and  litigation  by  or  against  the 
Authority. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  denying  to  the  Authority  the  power 
to  obtain  audits  of  the  accounts  of  the  Au- 
thority and  reports  concerning  its  financial 
condition  and  operations  by  certified  public 
accounting  firms.  Such  audits  and  reports 
shall  be  In  addition  to  those  required  by  this 
section. 

CONVERSION   by    PUBLIC    SALE   OF   STOCK 

Sec.  307.  (a)  As  soon  as  Is  practicable,  a 
panel  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Authority  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  plan 
for  the  public  sale  of  stock  In  the  Author- 
ity upon  finding  that  a  market  exists  for 
the  sale  of  such  stock  and  that  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  be  served  thereby.  This  plan 
shall  Include,  among  other  elements,  a  pro- 
gram which  (1)  win  require  refinancing, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  fund  or 
other  method,  in  order  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  against  defaults  on  obligations 
of  the  Authority  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  wlU  assure  that  the  sale  of 
the  stock  will  result  in  a  wide  dUperslon  In 
the  ownership  of  the  stock. 

(b)  The  plan  for  sale  of  stock  to  the 
public  shall  specify  a  program  for  systemati- 
cally reducing  the  amount  of  obligations  of 
the  Authority  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  and  shall  propose  a  capltal  structure 


for  the  Authority  designed  to  Insure  sound 
financial  and  operating  performance.  Unless 
the  Congress  disapproves  the  plan  within  six 
months  foUowlng  submission  of  the  plan  to 
it,  stock  shall  be  sold  in  accordance  with 
the  plan. 

(c)  Upon  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  public, 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  enlarged  by 
addition  of  members  elected  by  owners  of 
such  stock,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  Board 
of  Directors  e'xceed  fifteen  members  while 
stock  is  held  by  the  United  States.  During 
such  period,  the  rights  and  privUeges  of  own- 
ers of  such  stock,  Including  determination  of 
the  number  of  Directors  to  be  so  elected, 
shall  be  as  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the 
Authority. 

(d)  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock  to 
the  public  shall  be  applied  to  the  retirement 
of  stock  held  by  the  United  States  and,  upon 
retirement  of  all  stock  held  by  the  United 
States,  the  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  appointed  pursuant  to 
section  303(a)  shaU  terminate  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by 
the  plan,  and  all  Directors  shall  thereafter 
be  elected  by  the  owners  of  the  stock;  except 
that  the  President  shall  have  authority  to 
appoint  three  Directors  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  upon 
recommendation  of  the  parent  body  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  one  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, after  consultation  with  organizations 
of  consumers,  and  one  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commis- 
sion, after  consultation  with  organizations 
of  shippers,  to  represent  the  interest  of  the 
public  In  the  deliberations  of  the  Board. 

(e)  Upon  retirement  of  all  stock  held 
by  the  United  States,  the  Authority  shaU  pay 
to  the  United  States  an  annual  fee  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  in- 
terest actually  paid  and  that  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  would  have 
been  paid  upon  outstanding  guaranteed  ob- 
ligations if  hey  had  not  been  guaranteed, 
plus  one-fourth  per  centum.  The  Authority 
shall  make  every  effort  to  refinance  such  ob- 
ligations In  order  to  terminate  the  liability 
of  the  United  States  arising  from  its  guaran- 
tee of  such  obligations. 

(f)  Upon  retirement  of  all  stock  held  by 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  no  longer  purchase  or  guarantee 
the  Authority's  notes  or  other  obligations. 

(g)  Upon  default  of  the  Authority  In  pay- 
ment of  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  control  the  Authority  and  a  Board 
of  Directors  shall  be  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  303  of 
this  Act. 


NATIONAL  ROLLING  STOCK  INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Sec.  308.  (a)  If  a  national  rolling  stock 
Information  system  as  defined  in  section  103 
of  this  Act  is  not  In  operation  at  the  date 
of  incorporation  of  the  Authority,  the  Au- 
thority ShaU  establish  such  a  system  within 
one  year  from  that  date. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Authority  un- 
dertakes to  establish  a  national  rolling  stock 
information  system,  the  Secretary  shall  per- 
mit the  Authority  access  to.  and  use  of.  all 
Information,  studies,  designs,  equipment,  fa- 
cilities, computer  programs,  and  other  things 
acquired  or  developed  pursuant  to  section 
103  of  this  Act  and  shall  give  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  Authority  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  Information  from  the  national  rolling 
stock  information  system  shall  be  made 
avaUable  to  the  Authority,  shippers.  raU- 
roads  the  Commission,  the  Secretary,  and 
interested  members  of  the  pubUc,  subject 
to  such  rules  as  the  Conunlsslon  shall  pre- 
scribe to  insure  the  confidentiality  of  cer- 
tain types  of  competitive  Information  sup- 
plied for  use  In  connection  with  the  system. 


(d)  The  Authority  shall  report  semian- 
nually to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  national 
system.  Such  report  shall  Include  recommen- 
dations for  such  additional  funding  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  national  system 
fully  effective. 

(e)  In  exercising  its  authority  vmder  this 
section,  the  Authority  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments or  contracts  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  5) . 

(f)  Persons  contracting  with  the  Author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  design  of  a  national 
rolling  stock  information  system  or  the  \ise 
of  information  supplied  by  such  systems  shall 
be  and  are  hereby  relieved  from  prohibitions 
of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  facilitate  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

CONDITIONS  AND  CHARGES  FOR  USE  OF  ROLLING 
STOCK 

Sec  309.  (a)  The  Authority  shall  estab- 
lish charges  for  the  use  of  rolling  stock 
supplied  by  it  which,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Board,  will  at  least  enable  the  Authority 
to  meet  Its  operating  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. Including  depreciation  and  debt- 
carrying  charges,  and  to  provide  sufficient 
earnings  to  facilitate  conversion  of  the  Au- 
thority to  private  ownership  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 307,  except  that  such  charges  shall  not 
exceed  a  maximum  of  150  per  centum  of  the 
cost  to  the  Authority  of  acquiring,  owning, 
maintaining,  and  operating  the  class  of  roll- 
ing stock.  In  establishing  such  charges  the 
Authority  shall  take  Into  account  the  pre- 
vailing rates  and  conditions  for  use  of  simi- 
lar rolling  stock. 

(b)  The  Authority  shaU  not  assess  charges 
for  rolling  stock  located  on  a  railroad  that  is 
not  required  for  such  railroad's  use  In  origi- 
nating traffic  provided  that  such  rolling  stock 
is  not  the  subject  of  a  car  service  order  of 
the  Authority  or  of  the  Commission:  And 
provided  further,  That  such  railroad  fur- 
nishes appropriate  notice  to  the  Authority 
according  to  terms  and  conditions  estab- 
lished for  use  of  such  rolling  stock. 

(c)  The  Authority  shall  establish  reason- 
able rates  of  compensation  through  negotia- 
tion with  a  railroad  for  storage  of  any  excess 
rolling  stock  on  the  property  of  such  rail- 
road. 

(d)  The  Authority  shall  establish  and  may 
amend  from  time  to  time  terms  and  condi- 
tions governing  the  use  of  its  equipment,  in- 
cluding requirements  for  identification  of  its 
rolling  stock  as  shall  in  its  Judgment  be  ap- 
propriate to  effecutuate  the  purposes  of  this 

Act. 

(e)  The  Authority,  after  consiiltlng  with 
railroads  and  other  car  distribution  agencies, 
shall  establish  and  may  amend  from  time  to 
time  Just  and  reasonable  car  service  rules, 
regulations,  and  practices  with  respect  to  Its 
rolling  stock.  Such  rules,  regulations,  and 
practices,  and  car  distribution  directions  is- 
sued thereunder,  shall  take  precedence  over 
any  conflicting  rules,  regulations,  or  prac- 
tices established  by  any  railroad  or  group 
of  railroads. 

(f)  Each  railroad  shall  comply  with  such 
car  service  rules,  regulations,  and  practices 
as  may  be  established,  and  such  car  distribu- 
tion directions  as  may  be  issued  pursuant  to 
this  section. 


AtrrHORITT  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Sec  310.  The  Authority  shall  be  subject  to 
the  car  service  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  section  1(10)  through  1(17). 
and  the  orders  of  the  Commission  thereunder 
to  the  extent  applicable.  Upon  petition  of 
any  person  affected  by  any  charge,  rule,  reg- 
ulation, practice,  term,  condition,  or  direc- 
tive of  the  Authority,  or  upon  its  own 
motion,  the  Commission  shall  make  an  in- 
vestigaUon  and.  after  a  hearing.  shaU  order 
any  charge,  rule,  regulation,  practice,  term. 
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condition,  or  directive  which  It  finds  not  to 
be  In  conformity  with  this  Act,  or  to  be  In- 
consistent with  any  rule,  order,  or  directive 
of  the  Commission  piursuant  to  applicable 
provisions  of  section  1(10)  through  1(17)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  be  canceled, 
annulled,  or  amended,  as  the  Commission 
shall  find  to  be  appropriate. 

PROTECTrVE    ASRANGEMENT   FOB    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  311.  (a)  In  awarding  contracts  for 
building  or  rebuilding  rolling  stock  under 
this  Act,  the  Authority,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, shall  conform  to  the  prevallng  prac- 
tices of  the  railroad  industry  in  distributing 
such  work  among  railroads  with  rolling  stock 
building  and  rebuilding  facilities  and  to 
nonrallroad  car  builders.  The  Authority  shall 
be  guided  in  distributing  such  work  by  the 
proportions  of  car  building,  and  car  rebuild- 
ing, respectively,  accomplished  by  railroads 
and  nonrallroad  car  builders,  respectively,  la 
the  hve  calendar  year  period  immediately 
preceding  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  down- 
ward variations  from  the  guidelines  in  car 
building,  and  car  rebuilding,  shall  not  exceed 
5  per  centum.  The  total  number  of  cars  and 
locomotives  built,  and  rebuilt,  respectively, 
by  railroad  facilities,  or  by  nonrallroad  car 
builders,  respectively.  In  a  calendar  year  need 
not  exceed  the  average  number  built  and 
rebuilt,  respectively,  by  railroad  facilitlee,  or 
by  nonrallroad  car  builders,  respectively, 
during  the  five  calendar  year  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  that  calendar  year,  but 
the  same  relative  proportions  of  such  car 
building,  and  car  rebuilding,  respectively, 
shall  be  maintained  In  the  distribution  of 
such  work  as  between  railroad  facilities  and 
nonrallroad  car  builders.  If  the  Authority 
for  any  reason  under  its  control  faUs  to 
maintain  such  proportions  In  distributing 
such  work  to  railroad  facilities  under  such 
contracts,  the  Authority  shall  provide  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  In  contracts 
entered  into  by  railroad  employers  with  their 
employees  as  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  protect  the  Interests  of  any  of  the 
employees  of  such  employers  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  such  variations  in  the  distribution 
of  such  work.  To  the  extent  applicable,  such 
arrangements  shall  Include,  without  being 
limited  to,  the  protective  arrangements  spec- 
ified in  section  13  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
poration  Act  of  1964   (49  U.S.C.  1609). 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  take  aU  necessary 
action  to  Insure  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made  as  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  Interest* 
of  employees  affected  by  any  change  In  tech- 
nology designed  to  provide  for  more  effective 
tise  and  distribution  of  rolling  stock  which 
may  have  been  induced  or  otherwise  caused 
by  the  Authority  in  its  administration  of  this 
title.  To  the  extent  applicable,  such  arrange- 
ments shall  Include,  without  being  limited 
to,  the  protective  arrangements  specified  In 
section  10  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act   of    1964    (49   VS.C.    1609). 

(c)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Au- 
thority shall  award  contracts  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  rolling  stock  to  railroads 
with  facilities  for  performing  such  work. 

(d)  The  Authority  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  In  insure  that  tJI  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
and  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of 
construction  work  financed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  funds  received  under  any  contract 
or  agreement  entered  Into  under  this  title 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  m  accordance  with  the  Davis- Bacon 
Act.  The  Authority  shall  not  enter  into  any 
such  contract  or  agreement  without  first  ob- 
taining adequate  assurance  that  required 
labor  ttandardi  will  be  maintained  on  the 
construction  work.  Health  and  safety  stand- 
ard* promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  iMbat 


pursuant  to  section  107  of  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
333)  shall  be  applicable  to  all  construction 
work  performed  under  such  contracts  or 
agreements,  except  any  construction  work 
performed  by  a  railroad  employee.  Wage  rates 
provided  for  in  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments negotiated  under  and  pursuant  to  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  shall  be  considered  as  be- 
ing in  compliance  with  the  DavU-Bacon  Act 

ACTIONS   TO   ENFORCE   OBLIGATIONS 

Sec  312.  (a)  The  Authority  may  by  any 
appropriate  civil  action  apply  to  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  to  enforce  compliance  with 
any  obligation  owing  to  it  by  virtue  of  or  pur- 
suant to  any  provision  of  this  title  of  any 
agreement  or  regulation  made  pursuant 
thereto. 

(b)  If  the  Authority,  any  railroad,  or  other 
person  falls  or  refuses  to  comply  with  any 
rules,  regulations,  charges,  or  practices  es- 
tablished or  any  car  distribution  directions 
and  orders  issued  under  this  title,  or  Com- 
mission directive  to  pay  charges,  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  having  juris- 
diction of  the  parties  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
upon  petition  by  the  Commission  with  respect 
to  matters  arising  under  section  310  of  this 
Act  or  by  the  Corporation  with  respect  to 
matters  arising  under  section  309  of  this  Act 
to  grant  such  relief  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  prevent  or  terminate  such 
failure  or  refusal. 

(c)  If  the  Authority  or  any  railroad  or 
other  party  violates  or  threatens  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  order,  rule, 
or  regulation  Issued  thereunder,  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jtirlsdlc- 
tion  of  the  parties  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
upon  petition,  or  In  a  case  Involving  a  labor 
agreement,  upon  petition  by  any  employee 
affected  thereby,  locludlng  duly  authorized 
employee  representatives,  to  grant  such 
equitable  relief  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  or  terminate  any  such 
violation. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  person  from  any 
punishment,  liability,  or  sanction  which  may 
be  imposed  otherwise  than  under  this  Act. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  CARS 

Szc.  313.  (a)  No  railroad  may  refuse  to 
transport  general  service  freight  cars  owned 
by  the  Authority,  whether  loaded  or  empty, 
subject  to  applicable  safety  regulations,  rea- 
sonable Interchange  rules,  reasonable  line 
and  prevailing  charges  set  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 309  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  railroad  shall  be  entitled  to  any 
compensation  from  the  Authority  for  the 
movement  of  empty  Authority-owned  freight 
cars  between  any  points  on  its  line  of  rail- 
road, between  a  point  on  its  line  of  railroad 
and  a  point  on  another  line  of  railroad,  or 
as  a  bridge  carrier  between  points  on  two 
or  more  other  lines  of  railroad,  when  moving 
upon  either  a  car  distribution  directive  (1) 
Issued  by  the  Commission  or  (2)  issued  by 
the  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
Authority-owned  cars  for  loading. 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec.  314.  The  Authority  shall  transmit 
to  the  President  and  directly  to  the  Congress, 
annually,  commencing  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  it  deems  desirable,  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  report  on  its  opera- 
tions, activities,  and  accomplishments  under 
this  Act,  the  state  of  rail  freight  service, 
including  an  annual  report  of  the  n\imbers 
of  rolling  stock,  by  classes,  acquired  and 
owned  by  the  Authority,  and  the  numbers  of 
such  stock,  by  classes,  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  shall  include  In  such  report  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  previous  year,  an  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  the  amount  of  rolling  stock 


purchased  was  determined,  and  the  criteria 
used  in  distributing  rolling  stock. 

SEFABABIUTT 

Sec.  316.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  Is  a  freight  car  bill.  Freight 
car  shortages  are  a  problem  that  has 
been  before  many  Congresses.  Various 
solutions  have  been  proposed  and  tried. 
However,  none  have  worked.  In  S.  1729 
we  have  developed  a  measure  that  we 
hope  win  meet  the  various  complexities 
of  the  whole  problem. 

THE   PROBLEM 

Before  describing  the  bill,  let  me  de- 
scribe the  problem  that  the  bill  Is  in- 
tended to  meet.  First,  the  problem  is 
really  a  problem  that  shippers  face — 
they  cannot  obtain  freight  cars  when 
they  order  them  and  when  they  need 
them.  Thus,  the  focus  of  the  solution 
must  be  upon  the  shippers  and  whether 
or  not  their  problem  is  solved.  A  bill  to 
alleviate  freight  car  shortages  is  really 
a  bill  to  aid  shippers,  not  a  bill  to  aid 
railroads.  Indeed,  purpose  of  the  bill 
must  be  to  induce  railroads  to  give  ship- 
pers adequate  service. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  word  "induce." 
The  continued  existence  and  worsening 
degree  of  the  freight  car  shortages  dem- 
onstrates without  a  doubt  that  Uie  in- 
dustry will  not  solve  the  problem  on  its 
own.  AfBrmative  action  is  required  to 
bring  about  changes  and  improved  serv- 
ice. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that 
there  are  not  enough  cars.  This  is  an 
easy  issue  to  imderstand  and  relatively 
easy  to  deal  with — ^to  the  extent  that 
railroads  do  not  have  strong  enough 
credit  to  acquire  an  adequate  supply  of 
cars,  their  credit  can  be  strengthened 
by  loan  guarantees  or  they  can  draw 
cars  from  a  common  pool  as  they  need 
them. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that 
cars  are  poorly  utilized.  The  importance 
of  improved  utilization  to  solution  of 
freight  car  shortages  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  stressed.  If  cars  are  more  effi- 
ciently utilized,  fewer  cars  will  be  needed 
to  carry  the  same  or  increased  amoimts 
of  freight.  That  means  that  the  total  in- 
vestment in  the  freight  car  fleet  need  not 
be  as  large  as  it  would  otherwise.  Just  as 
importantly.  Improved  utilization  wlU 
improve  the  quality  of  service  that  ship- 
pers receive.  If  cars  are  efficiently  used, 
they  can  be  developed  on  schedule.  Rail- 
road transit  time  and  service  can  become 
more  reliable,  and  shippers  can  depend 
on  getting  cars  when  ordered.  Lost  or 
delayed  cars  can  be  reduced. 

The  major  impediment  to  improved 
utilization  is  lack  of  information  about 
car  location  and  the  failure  of  railroads 
to  coordinate  their  operations  with  one 
another.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
over  50  percent  of  all  shipments  pass 
across  two  or  more  railroads  to  reach 
their  destinations.  It  is  apparent  that 
coordination  and  cooperation  between 


railroads  must  be  close  if  service  is  to 
be  dependable  and  utilization  efficient.  A 
weak  llT)k  in  the  chain  of  railroads  can 
easily  ruin  otherwise  good  service.  It 
must  also  be  kept  In  mind  that  railroads 
compete  with  each  other  to  some  extent. 
Thus,  the  proprietary  interests  of  each 
road  and  its  desire  to  protect  relations 
with  its  customers  incline  railroads  to 
keep  information  private  and  to  focus 
their  attentions  to  their  separate  opera- 
tions. This  inclination  must  be  overcome 
and  closer  cooperation  and  coordination 
must  be  fostered  by  any  legislation  that 
hopes  to  solve  freight  car  problems. 

EXPUINATION    OF   BILL 
TJTILIZATTON 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
meets  the  issues  described  above.  First, 
it  contains  a  number  of  provisions  to  im- 
prove utilization.  Primary  among  these 
is  section  103  which  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  design  and  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  a  national  rolling 
stock  information  system  on  the  rail- 
roads. A  total  of  $35  million  in  financial 
assistance  is  provided  to  accomplish  this. 
Such  a  computerized  system  would  pro- 
vide timely  information  about  car  loca- 
tion and  status.  It  would  allow  quick 
determination  of  the  locale  of  empty  cars 
so  that  they  could  be  sent  to  shippers.  It 
would  permit  the  quick  tracing  of  cars 
that  have  been  lost  and  would  also  serve 
as  a  communication  system  for  orders  to 
get  them  going  in  the  right  direction. 

Title  II  directs  the  Secretary  to  de- 
velop and  publish  a  quarterly  index  of 
car  utilization  together  with  an  analysis 
of  changes.  This  will  give  objective  in- 
formation about  changes  in  utilization 
and  will  provide  a  measuring  stick  for 
both  Government  and  shippers.  Title  n 
also  requires  the  ICC  to  make  quarterly 
reports  about  utilization.  It  further  calls 
for  a  2 -year  study  that  will  take  into 
consideration  all  factors  in  utilization 
and  legislative  and  other  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  utilization.  Finally,  the 
title  directs  the  Secretary  to  take  aU  ac- 
tion possible  under  existing  law  to  im- 
prove utilization.  Thus,  he  might  well 
bring  a  proceeding  before  the  ICC  urging 
the  Commission  to  issue  regulations  un- 
der its  broad  car  service  authority. 

Title  m,  which  would  provide  for  es- 
tablishment of  the  Rolling  Stock  Author- 
ity in  the  event  the  railroads  do  not 
eliminate  the  freight  car  shortage  within 
3  years,  is  also  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  improved  utilization  and  better  serv- 
ice. If  it  is  established,  the  Authority 
would  develop  and  demonstrate  methods 
of  improving  utilization.  It  would  be  a 
yardstick  against  which  to  measure  the 
performance  of  the  industry. 

Thus,  the  bill  strongly  emphasizes  the 
need  for  improved  service  and  utilization. 
It  provides  for  a  system  to  reduce  the  in- 
formation gap.  Its  structure  encourages 
gfreater  cooperation  and  coordination  be- 
tween railroads. 

INCREASED    CAR    SUPPLY 

Title  I  meets  the  problem  of  Inade- 
quate car  supply  by  establishing  a  fimd 
to  insure  up  to  $2  billion  of  equipment 
obligations.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  to  bolster  the  credit  of  railroads  In 
weak  financial  condition  so  that  they 
can  obtain  financing  for  equipment  and 


to  bring  down  the  interest  rates  that  they 
pay  for  such  financing.  It  is  anticip»\ted 
that  if  the  weak  roads  obtain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  cars,  then  stronger  roads 
that  can  now  finance  equipment  without 
assistance  will  Increase  their  equipment 
acquisition     programs.     Presently     the 
stronger  roads  are  reluctant  to  purchase 
cars  that  are  mainly  used  by  other  roads 
with  Inadequate  car  supply  of  their  own. 
The  guarantee  provision  is  carefully 
hedged  with  conditions  so  that  the  tax- 
payer will  not,  in  effect,  be  guaranteeing 
increased  dividends  to  railroad  stock- 
holders  or  investment  in   nonrallroad 
ventures.  If  a  railroad  cannot  manage 
to  meet  its  obligation  to  supply  an  ade- 
quate number  of  cars  to  its  shippers 
without  Federal  assistance,  it  should  be 
required  to  retain  as  much  of  its  own 
funds  as  possible  within  the  company 
and  devoted  to  meeting  its  car  service 
objectives.  Taxpayers  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  guarantee  a  flow  of  funds  into 
one  pocket  of  the  railroad  while  holes  are 
left  in  other  pockets  for  money  to  drain 
out  into  private  hands  or  nonrallroad 

U,S6S> 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Freight  car  short- 
ages have  long  been  a  recurring  problem 
for  the  users  of  railroad  transportation. 
The  problem  is  that  shippers  are  pe- 
riodically unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
numbers  of  freight  cars  when  they  re- 
quest them  to  move  their  products.  As 
a  result,  grain  is  piled  in  the  streets  of 
midwestem  towns,  manufactured  goods 
stack  up  on  shippers'  docks,  vital  coal 
stockpiles  are  diminished,  and  lumber 
prices  skyrocket,  in  part,  because  the 
production  cannot  be  moved  to  the  loca- 
tion of  demand  for  them.  Shippers  have 
turned  to  Congress  and  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  many  times  for 
solution  of  the  freight  car  problem. 

In  considering  this  bill,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  this  is  an  extremely 
old  problem.  The  first  case  to  be  brought 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission—Docket No.  1  In  1887— was  a 
complaint  by  wheat  farmers  in  the  Da- 
kota territory  that  the  railroad  upon 
which  they  depended  did  not  furnish, 
enough  freight  cars  to  move  their  har- 
vest. 

There  have  been  repeated  efforts  since 
1887  to  find  a  solution.  Voluntary  ac- 
tion by  the  industry  was  relied  upon 
until  1917  when  Congress  gave  the  ICC 
power  to  issue  and  enforce  car  service 
rules.  A  declining  agricultural  economy 
and  the  great  depression  eliminated 
freight  car  shortages  more  effectively 
then  the  ICC.  During  World  War  n 
and  after,  a  thriving  economy  again  in- 
creased freight  car  demand  beyond  sup- 
ply. In  1947  the  ICC  acknowledged 
what  every  Western  shipper  knew — 
freight  cars  were  not  available  to  ship- 
pers when  they  needed  them  the  most. 
Freight  car  shortages  continued  to  be 
a  serious  problem  fiuctuating  in  inten- 
sity with  the  state  of  the  economy.  Re- 
cessions reduced  freight  car  supply  prob- 
lems because,  of  course,  there  was  much 
less  reason  to  ship  anything. 

The  ICC  began  another  inquiry  in 
1963  and  6  years  later,  in  1969,  flnaUy 
found  that  not  much  had  changed  since 
its  previous  study  in  1947.  except  short- 


ages were  no  longer  confined  to  sum- 
mer and  fall  in  the  West  or  to  grain 
shippers  or  lumber  shippers. 

The  Commission  noted  that  railroads 
had  not  lived  up  to  their  promises  made 
22  years  previously.  It  also  said  that 
shortages  occurred  in  almost  every  year 
during  the  peak  periods  of  loading  and 
in  almost  all  producing  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Commission  went  on  to  state 
that: 

This  situation  results  from  a  combination 
of  an  inadequate  ownership  of  general  pur- 
pose type  freight  cars  by  [railroads]  as  a 
group  and  improper  utilization  of  the  avail- 
able freight  car  fleet. 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  supported  the  ICC's 
view. 

Freight  car  shortages  were  once 
thought  to  be  a  characteristic  problem 
for  western  farmers  during  harvest  sea- 
son. During  the  many  years  since  the 
problem's  origin,  chronic  shortages  have 
spread  throughout  the  economy.  It  Is  now 
apparent  that  almost  every  major  indus- 
try in  any  region  of  the  country  may  be 
threatened  with  car  shortages  at  some 
time  during  the  year.  The  problem  can 
no  longer  be  dismissed  as  a  seasonal  prob- 
lem of  prime  concern  to  only  one  region 
of  the  country  and  one  group  of  shippers. 
It  is  apparent  that  freight  car  shortages 
are  a  major  problem  of  the  rail  industry 
and  for  the  Nation's  shippers. 

The  problem  is  twofold.  There  is  a 
shortage  of  general  service  freight  cars. 
The  railroads  have  tended  to  invest  heav- 
ily in  special  service  cars  but  general 
service  cars,  primarily  box  cars,  have  be- 
gun to  fade  from  the  rail  system.  While 
the  stronger  railroads  have  sufficient 
funds  to  acquire  cars  for  their  own  needs, 
the  weaker  roads  do  not  have  adequate 
access  to  the  capital  markets.  They  can 
borrow  money  but  only  at  high  rates 
which  reduces  the  number  of  cars  they 
can  purchase.  At  the  same  time  the  weak- 
er roads,  because  they  must  rely  upon 
cars  from  other  railroads  pay  out  a  con- 
siderable amount  in  per  diem,  thereby 
further  reducing  their  ability  to  make 
"  investments.  One  of  Penn  Central's  ma- 
jor expenses  is  its  extremely  large  equip- 
ment rental.  Further  adding  to  the  di- 
lemma the  weaker  roads  lose  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  not  having  sufficient 
cars  available.  Without  outside  assistance 
to  break  the  cycle  there  seems  to  be  na 
hope  for  improvement. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than  the 
number  of  cars  is  the  inefficient  use  of 
cars.  Improved  car  use  is  the  key  to 
solving  the  freight  car  shortage  prob- 
lem. It  is  also  the  key  to  revitalizing  the 
weaker  railroads. 

It  is  unanimously  conceded  that  the 
genersd  service  freight  car  fieet  is  poor!  - 
utilized.  The  average  freight  car  is  in 
movement  only  12  percent  of  the  time. 
It  is  moving  with  a  load  only  about  7 
percent  of  the  time;  the  rest  of  the 
time  Is  empty  movement.  The  average 
freight  car  moves  loaded  an  average  of 
only  32  miles  per  day. 

No  doubt  investment  in  freight  cars 
could  be  more  efficiently  utilized.  To  do 
so  would  reduce  the  number  of  cars  and 
amount  of  Investment  required  to  serv- 
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Ice  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  rail  ship- 
pers. For  example,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  estimated  the  shortage 
of  freight  cars  to  be  130,000  cars,  about 
9  percent  of  the  existing  railroad-owned 
fleet.  A  9  percent  increase  in  car  utiliza- 
tion— increasing  loaded  movement  to 
7.63  percent  of  the  time  and  average 
mileage  to  34.9  miles  per  day — would 
eliminate  this  car  shortage  without  the 
need  for  investment  in  additional  cars. 

If  railroads  could  improve  service  to 
shippers,  they  would  be  improving  util- 
ization and  helping  themselves  finan- 
cially. The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion estimates  that  only  one  car  in  three 
will  arrive  on  the  day  it  is  scheduled  to 
do  so.  How  can  the  railroads  compete 
with  the  trucking  industry  which  has  an 
85  percent  to  95  percent  on-time  delivery 
record?  The  answer  is  partially  found  in 
the  declining  percentage  of  freight  now 
carried  by  the  railroads. 

Better  use  of  freight  cars,  which  rep- 
resents the  principal  form  of  current 
investment  by  the  industry,  is  the  in- 
dustry's No.  1  challenge,  because  gains 
In  utilization  are  of  critical  importance 
to  broader  marketing  of  rail  service,  re- 
duced investment  requirements,  and  en- 
hanced financial  strength. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  mod- 
em computer  and  communications  tech- 
nology, if  properly  put  to  use,  could  help 
improve  utilization  dramatically.  The  in- 
dustry lacks  the  ability  to  locate  cars 
and  put  them  to  work  efiQciently.  On  some 
occasions  hundreds  of  cars  and  even 
whole  trains  have  been  misplaced. 

Why  has  the  industry  not  corrected 
the  problem?  One  hundred  years  of  ship- 
per complaints  simply  could  not  over- 
come the  fact  that  the  industry,  while 
it  is  to  a  high  degree  interdependent  and 
interrelated,  it  still  remains  composed  of 
individual,  sometimes  competitive  com- 
panies. The  first  goal  of  every  company 
of  course  is  to  maximize  profits.  Each 
company  is  concerned  primarily  with  its 
own  problems  and  opportimities.  This 
means  that  the  interests  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole — and  the  interests  of  ship- 
pers who  must  often  rely  on  more  than 
one  carrier  for  delivery  of  their  ship- 
ments— are  subordinated  to  the  varied 
interests  of  the  individual  rail  companies. 
Projects  to  benefit  the  industry  as  a 
whole  are  undertaken  only  when  they  co- 
incide with  the  separate  interest  of  the 
individual  railroads.  Since  different  rail- 
roads are  located  in  different  environ- 
ments— in  terms  of  geography,  climate, 
track  layout,  regional  economics,  and  fi- 
nancial strength — their  problems  and 
goals  cannot  often  be  expected  to  coin- 
cide. Thus,  improved  rail  service  which 
requires  a  large  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween railroads  is  diflBcult  to  achieve  and 
maintain  because  of  the  segmented 
structure  of  the  industry. 

Several  approaches  to  a  solution  have 
been  proposed  and  employed  in  the  past. 
Often  it  has  been  suggested  that  in- 
creases in  car-hire  rates  or  per  diem 
rates,  as  they  are  called,  will  force  rail- 
roads to  send  cars  home  to  the  owner 
railroad.  But  such  suggestions  inevitably 
pit  chronic  debtor  roads  of  the  East 
against  the  creditor  roads  of  the  West. 
In  1966  after  tremendous  battles  in  Con- 
gress, we  finally  passed  the  so-called  in- 


centive Per  Diem  Act  using  this  ap- 
proach. First  of  all,  it  took  the  ICC  4 
years  to  put  the  law  into  effect.  But  the 
legislation  was  so  weakened  by  amend- 
ments and  subsequent  ICC  interpreta- 
tion that  its  effect  to  date  has  not  been 
noticeable. 

The  experiences  of  the  past  cast  doubt 
on  the  old  approaches.  We  need  an 
answer  which  meets  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  both  the  East  and  the  West, 
which  will  increase  the  number  of  cars 
but  will  more  importantly  improve  utili- 
zation of  cars.  The  bill  before  us  today 
does  this  in  very  interesting  ways.  It 
provides  a  carrot  to  the  industry  in  the 
form  of  $3  billion  in  loan  guarantees  for 
the  purchase  of  general  service  freight 
cars. 

Every  effort  is  made  in  the  legislation 
to  insure  that  the  money  goes  Into 
freight  cars,  not  something  else  like  div- 
idends or  fancy  hotels.  The  biU  also  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  car  in- 
formation system — to  help  find  out 
where  the  cars  are  at  any  one  time. 

How  do  we  know  this  will  work?  No 
one  could  be  sure  so  we  added  a  stick 
to  the  carrot.  The  stick  is  that  if  rail- 
road performance  does  not  improve,  the 
Federal  Government  will  in  3  years  move 
more  aggressively  into  the  field  through 
the  establishment  of  a  quasi-public  au- 
thority which  will  have  authority  to  pur- 
chase its  own  cars  and  control  their  use. 
The  committee  realizes  the  industry  may 
not  be  delighted  about  the  possibility  of 
this  authority  coming  into  existence.  In 
fact  the  railroads'  concern  will,  we  hope, 
turn  into  concrete  affirmative  action  so 
that  the  railroads  will  take  care  of  the 
car  supply  problems  themselves  without 
the  need  for  greater  Federal  involve- 
ment. This  provision  is,  therefore,  vital 
to  the  scheme  of  the  bill  and  must  be 
retained  in  its  present  form  to  make  the 
legislation  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ijelieve  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  fashioned  a  vei-y  unique 
instrument  for  combating  a  problem  as 
old  as  railroading.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke),  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Freight 
Car  Shortages  has  done  a  fantastic  job 
in  developing  this  bill.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  who 
has  long  worked  hard  to  find  an  answer 
to  this  age-old  problem,  deserves  full 
credit  for  his  dedication  and  his  de- 
sire to  produce  a  workable  bill. 
■  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
S.  1729  as  amended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
average  shopper  in  a  supermarket  should 
have  a  keen  interest  in  this  bill,  for  the 
consumers  of  America  are  hurt  by  rail 
car  shortages.  Consumers  pay  more  when 
no  rail  cars  are  available  to  ship  a  perish- 
able commodity  to  market.  If  the  crop 
spoils  on  a  siding  because  of  delays  In 
getting  freight  cars,  it  forces  upward  the 
price  of  other  produce  on  grocery 
shelves.  The  effects  of  rail  car  shortages 
on  shippers  of  perishable  goods  is  as 
devastating  as  a  rail  strike,  for  they  face 
financial  ruin  in  both  cases. 

As  a  Senator  from  a  lumbering  State, 
I  know  the  price  increases  to  lumber 
caused  by  freight  car  shortages.  Such 
shortages  are  one  reason  for  cost  in- 


creases in  new  home  construction.  To 
meet  the  housing  needs  of  this  coimtry, 
efforts  must  be  made  to  hold  down  hous- 
ing costs.  Providing  an  adequate  rail  car 
supply  will  help,  for  Oregon  ships  60 
percent  of  its  luml>er  east  of  the  Rockies. 

This  bill  is  a  good  compromise.  If  the 
carrot  does  not  work,  the  stick  goes  into 
effect. 

Mr.  President,  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad.  This 
approach,  however,  has  lasted  far  too 
long  in  the  minds  of  many  railroad  men 
in  this  country.  It  is  no  secret  that  much 
of  the  current  dilemma  stems  from 
squabbles  over  cars  between  the  railroads 
in  the  East  and  those  railroads  in  the 
West.  Unfortunately,  the  western  roads 
usually  have  been  the  losers  in  such  past 
battles. 

It  has  been  said  and  resaid  that  the 
first  case  before  the  ICC  in  1887  con- 
cerned freight  car  shortages  in  the  Da- 
kota Territory,  but  I  can  also  say  I  have 
talked  to  many  Oregon  shipppers  who 
feel  they  have  waited  since  that  time  for 
cars  they  desperately  needed.  In  fact,  it 
Is  Interesting  to  quote  from  an  order  is- 
sued by  the  Oregon  Railroad  Commission 
in  1916.  The  order  said,  In  part: 

A  severe  car  shortage  In  the  years  1903, 
1904,  1905,  and  1906  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  this  Commis- 
sion, and  each  year  since  the  shippers  on  the 
lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  in  Oregon 
have  experienced  a  shortage  In  greater  or 
less  degree. 

Nothing  has  changed,  Mr.  President, 
since  those  days  over  half  a  century  ago. 

In  1963,  the  ICC  began  another  in- 
vestigation into  freight  car  shortages.  In 
its  1969  decision,  following  6  years  of 
research,  the  ICC  harked  back  to  yet  an- 
other earlier  ICC  investigation  In  1947. 
The  1969  decision  stated: 

It  has  been  22  years  since  the  last  pro- 
ceeding and  little,  if  any.  Improvement  has 
been  made  In  freight  car  service  to  the  pub- 
lic; the  railroads  simply  have  not  fulfilled 
the  promises  or  assurances  made  to  the  Com- 
mission in  that  proceeding.  Car  shortages  of 
varying  duration  and  severity  have  occxirrred 
during  this  period  and  in  nearly  every  na- 
tional emergency.  They  have  occurred  in  al- 
most every  year  during  the  peak  periods  of 
loading  and  in  almost  all  producing  areas  of 
the  country  (p.  270) . 

The  ICC  report— Investigation  of  Ade- 
quacy of  Railroad  Freight  Car  Owner- 
ship, 335  ICC  264,  1969— concluded  with 
the  comment : 

That  there  Is  a  continuing  freight  car 
shortage  which  requires  affirmative,  remedial 
action  at  this  time.  We  believe  that  this 
situation  results  from  a  combination  of  an 
inadequate  ownership  of  general  purpose 
tj-pe  freight  cars  by  respondents  as  a  group 
and  improper  utilization  of  the  available 
freight  car  fleet,  (p.  308) 

Mr.  President,  the  ICC  need  not  have 
spent  6  years  to  find  that  out.  Had  they 
come  to  Oregon,  plenty  of  my  shipper 
friends  would  have  explained  it  to  them 
in  simple  terms. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
during  1971,  and  I  left  the  committee 
only  because  I  had  the  opportimlty  to 
serve  on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
During  my  year  as  a  jimior  member  of 
the  committee,  I  had  the  privilege  to 


serve  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Freight  Car  Shortages, 
chaired  ably  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  .  I  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  problem  in  my  year  on 
the  committee  during  our  several  days  of 
hearings  on  this  problem. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1967,  it  had  been  my  imderstanding  that 
the  problems  of  freight  car  supply  were 
limited  primarily  to  a  shortage  in  num- 
bers, and  the  squabbles  for  these  cars 
between  the  eastern  and  western  roads. 

It  was  not  imtil  I  become  involved  inti- 
mately in  the  hearings  that  I  became 
aware  of  the  scandalously  low  level  of 
utilization  of  our  existing  freight  car 

supply. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  com- 
mittee report  about  the  utilization  prob- 
lem. The  report  says: 

It  is  unanimously  conceded  that  the  gen- 
eral service  freight  car  fleet  is  poorly  utilized. 
The  average  freight  car  is  In  movement  only 
12%  of  the  time.  It  is  moving  with  a  load 
about  7%  of  the  time;  the  rest  of  the  time  is 
empty  movement.  The  average  freight  car 
moves  loaded  an  average  of  only  32  miles  per 
day. 

When  I  foimd  out  that  a  car  is  loaded 
and  moving  only  7  percent  of  the  time, 
I  barely  could  believe  it.  A  reading  of  the 
hearing  records  will  show  my  extreme 
interest  in  this  phase  of  the  bUl  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings. 

The  importance  of  utilization  is  put 
best  by  comments  in  the  report  that  the 
existing  car  supply  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  130,000,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  That 
is  about  9  percent  of  the  total  of  the 
existing  fleet.  If  utilization  were  in- 
creased 9  percent — only  increasing  it  9 
percent  over  its  low  level — this  slight  in- 
crease would  eliminate  the  need  for  addi- 
tional cars  without  the  added  investment 
in  new  cars.  This  9 -percent  increase — 
upping  the  loaded  and  moving  percent- 
age to  7.63  percent  of  the  life  of  the  car, 
and  increasing  the  average  daily  mileage 
of  a  loaded  car  from  the  current  32  miles 
to  34.9  miles — seems  reasonable  in  any- 
one's mind. 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee  and  the  staff  mem- 
bers know  how  deeply  I  believe  that 
strong  incentives  to  increase  utilization 
must  be  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  S.  1729, 
as  amended,  does  much  to  provide  for 
increasing  utilization.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  national,  computerized  rolling 
stock  information  system  to  give  timely 
Information  on  location  and  other  fac- 
tors. That  is  section  103  of  the  bill.  It  also 
develops  a  quarterly  published  Index  of 
freight  car  utilization  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  together  with  his 
analysis  of  changes  in  utilization.  This 
is  section  201  of  the  bill.  It  establishes 
quarterly  reports  by  the  ICC  of  utiliza- 
tion analysis— section  202  of  the  bill. 
There  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  a  2-year  study 
on  ways  to  increase  utilization,  and  a  re- 
port from  DOT  containing  legislation  to 
implement  these  flndings.  I  can  say  that 
I  am  ready  now.  2  years  in  advance,  to 
support  legislation   that   will   Increase 


utilization  of  these  freight  cars.  This  Is 
section  203  of  the  bill.  The  last  section 
of  the  bill  dealing  with  utilization,  sec- 
tion 204,  mandates  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  use  all  existing  provi- 
sions of  various  statutes  to  increase  utili- 
zation of  freight  cars.  . 

Increased  utilization  is  at  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  entire  supply  problem,  and  I 
stand  ready  to  offer  any  assistance  I  can 
to  see  that  these  sections  of  the  bill  are 
put  Into  effect  and  followed  vigorously. 
There  was  one  witness  who  testified 
before  our  committee  who  seemed  to 
think  that  the  ICC  could  solve  the  entire 
problem  through  its  existing  authority. 
While  I  did  not  agree  with  his  thoughts. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  colloquy  I 
had  with  Mr.  Rodman  Kober,  chairman 
of  the  National  Grain  &  Feed  Associa- 
tion's transportation  committee  on 
June  3.  1971  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senator  Hatfield.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Kober. 

Mr.  Kober,  I  find  yotir  testimony  very  in- 
teresting. I  would  like  to  pose  a  few  questions 
Just  to  clarify  it  in  my  mind. 

Perhaps  you  have  stated  this  In  different 
language,  but  just  to  make  sure  I  understand 
you  clearly,  do  you  believe  that  there  is  a 
freight  car  problem  today  that  we  could  caU 
of  a  serious  magnitude? 
Mr.  KoBEB.  Yes,  I  do. 

Senator  Hatfield.  In  other  words,  you  be- 
lieve that  there  are  shippers  today  that  are 
suffering  a  substantial  economic  harm  be- 
cause they  can't  get  the  freight  cars  they  need 
for  their  particular  products? 

Mr.  Kober.  I  would  agree  with  that  state- 
ment. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Do  you  believe  that  this 
problem  Is  of  sufiBclent  magnitude  to  require 
Federal  legislation? 

Mr.  KoBEB.  I  have  expressed  myself  In  our 
association's  statement  that  I  am  not  sure 
any  further  Federal  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired. 

I  think  the  ICC  has  the  authority  to  pro- 
duce the  type  of  improvements  in  the  opera- 
tional system  which  I  think  would  produce  a 
lasting  increase  In  the  number  of  car-days 
that  would  be  available  to  the  shippers  who 
are  presently  suffering  due  to  a  lack  of  usable 
freight  car  equipment. 

Senator  Hatfield.  In  other  words,  then,  you 
feel  that  Just  with  the  power  that  is  now 
vested  in  the  ICC,  Its  rulemaking  power,  that 
this  would  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  problem 
as  far  as  the  Federal  Qovernment's  action  Is 
concerned? 
Mr.  KoBEE.  For  the  present,  I  do. 
Now,  It  may  very  well  be  that  If  you  had 
an  Ideal  system,  which  I  am  sure  we  can 
never  achieve  and  I  wouldn't  suggest  other- 
wise we  may  then  find  that  we  do  need  ad- 
ditional cars.  I  think  before  we  are  able  to 
make  that  judgment,  we  have  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  treat  the  infection   Itself, 
which  Is  the  Inefficient  way  In  which  the 
existing  cars  are  being  handled,  before  we  can 
make  any  Judgment  as  to  how  many  new  cars 
and  what  type  of  new  cars  will  be  required. 
Senator  Hatfield.   Now,  you   mention  In 
part  of  your  testimony  this  point  of  utiliza- 
tion. You  did  not  feel  that  S.  1729  or  S.  1730 
or  S.  1731 — any  one  of  these  three  bills — ad- 
dressed itself  to  these  problems. 

Are  you  aware  that  S.  1729  very  specifically 
talks  about  utilization?  I  am  referring  to 
page  14,  section  10(b),  In  which  It  says: 
"The  Corporation  may  provide  financial  in- 


centives. Including  shaping  of  costs  and  per 
diem  surcharges  to  encourage  the  installa- 
tion and  use  of  automatic  car  identification, 
scanning  devices,  and  computer  technology 
to  assure  Improved  use  and  distribution  of 
freight  cars;  and  may  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts as,  in  Its  Judgment,  may  be  required  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  a  computer 
system  for  car  distribution." 

It  goes  on  with  other  comments  relating 
to  the  general  subject  oif  better  utilization. 
Would  you  not  support  at  least  that  con- 
cept within  this  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KoBER.  I  would  support  that  concept 
and  say  that  that  certainly  goes  in  the  di- 
rection that  we  have  suggested  here  this 
morning  but  it  doesn't  suggest  all  the  pos- 
sible approaches  that  could  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  way  in  which  the  existing  car 
fleet  is  being  handled  by  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads. 

I  would  certainly  support  that  as  one  af- 
firmative move  which  could  assist  In  im- 
proving ultizatlon,  but  I  don't  think  the 
language  that  you  have  referred  me  to  really 
goes  far  enough  in  that  direction. 

Senator  Hatfiexj).  Do  I  understand  you 
correctly  so  that  I  can  make  this  state- 
ment: that  you  believe  the  railroad  Indiis- 
try  Is  capable  of  alleviating  the  car  prob- 
lem with  these  suggested  changes  in  the  ICC 
rules? 

Mr.  Kober.  Yes;  I  think  the  system  Is 
capable  of  achieving  some  large  measure  of 
improvement.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
capabUity  has  to  be  related  to  some  incen- 
tive. The  system  had  deteriorated  with  re- 
spect to  the  efficiency  of  utilization  and  han. 
dllng  of  equipment,  and  I  think  that  merely 
suggests  that  despite  my  belief  that  the 
capabUity  to  Improve  exists,  the  Incentives 
haven't  been  there  to  create  the  Impetxu  to 
use  that  capability. 

Senator  Hatfield.  In  other  words,  you  are 
saying,  given  enough  money,  the  rail  In- 
dustry  could   solve   this   whole    problem? 

Mr.  Kober.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  kind 
of  Incentive.  I  think  the  t\-pe  of  Incentive 
that  we  have  suggested,  and.  in  fact,  sug- 
gested to  the  Commission  in  Ex  Parte  265, 
was  the  penalty  Incentive,  that  if  a  rail  com- 
pany could  not  handle  a  particular  car  with 
a  certain  level  of  dispatch  or  with  adher- 
ing to  certain  service  criteria,  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  a  penalty. 

Now,  there  might  be  some  question  as 
to  whom  that  penalty  might  be  paid,  and  I 
am  not  here  to  debate  that.  But  that  is  the 
type  of  incentive  I  have  in  mind.  I  am  not 
asking  for  any  Federal  funds. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Let  me  say  to  you  that 
the  penalty  system  has  not  helped  us  In 
the  lumber  Industry  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west. We  have  had  a  type  of  penalty  pro- 
gram there,  particularly  on  the  wide-door 
boxcar,  and  we  found  that  some  of  the  east- 
ern rails  would  Just  as  soon  pay  the  penalty 
and  keep  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Kober.  I  am  speaking  about  a  penalty 
which  the  railroad  In  our  concept  would 
have  to  pay  to  the  receiver  or  the  shipper 
of  the  freight  for  its  inability  to  handle 
cars  based  upon  some  predetermined  set  of 
service  criteria. 

I  can't  speak  specifically  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  I  think 
the  penalty  provisions  that  you  have  In  mind 
are  the  per  diem  penalty  provisions,  and  per- 
haps they  haven't  worked  because  they  reaUy 
weren't  sufficiently  punitive.  I  don't  know. 
I  know  there  are  some  people  here  represent- 
ing the  lumber  industry  who  can  speak 
much  more  fully  on  that. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Do  you  think  the  ICC 
would  be  willing  to  accept  this  kind  of  pro- 
posal based  upon  the  Ex  Parte  265? 

Mr.  KoBER.  Four  commissioners  in  dissent 
Indicated  that  they  thought  something  along 
these  lines  should  be  done,  and  the  other 
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seven  commlslsoners  In  the  majority  opinion 
expressed  the  feeling  that  tbere  has  to  be 
some  improvement  In  service  but  apparently 
weren't  ready  to  tackle  the  problem  to  that 
particular  report. 

Senator  Hattielo.  In  other  words,  you 
have  a  seven  to  four  uphill  battle  at  this 
point,  as  far  as  getting  your  proposals  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commission  If  they  were  to 
make  that  determination  themselves? 

Mr.  KoBEB.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Hatfoxd.  Mr.  Kober,  there  are 
problems  that  have  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention that  relate  to  the  matter  of  bunch- 
ing of  freight  cars  at  ports  of  embarkation. 

Would  you  care  to  conmient  on  that  as 
part  of  the  utilization  problem? 

Mr.  KoBER.  Tes,  I  would.  I  participated 
In  a  recent  demurrage  case  before  the  Com- 
mission In  which  we  presented  rather  copious 
evidence  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  freight 
cars  are  bxinched  at  the  ports  Is  that  rail 
service  Is  so  erratic  that  If  one  were  deter- 
mined to  try  to  schedule  the  shipment  of  bis 
goods  to  fit  an  orderly  receipt  pattern,  so 
that  cars  would  not  be  unduly  detained  at 
the  port.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

In  fact,  that  point  of  view  was  accepted 
In  that  particular  case  and  It  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  rejecting  the  proposed  Increases  In 
demurrage  charges  that  would  have  applied 
to  export  trafBc  at  certain  southern  ports  as 
being  unreasonable  because  the  rails  them- 
selves through  their  operational  deficiencies 
were  contributing  to  the  bunching  problem. 

We  are  not  saying  nor  suggesting  that 
shippers  and  receivers  are  never  responsible 
for  bunching.  That  certainly  Isn't  true.  What 
I  am  saying  is  that  the  Inefficient  way  In 
which  cars  are  operated  and  handled  In  this 
country  contributes  substantially  or  signifi- 
cantly to  the  bunching  of  equipment  at  the 
ports. 

When  you  deal  with  the  exportation  of 
grain,  for  example,  where  the  average  vessel 
today  takes  something  like  500  or  600  box- 
cars to  fill  its  holds,  you  are  talking  about 
the  need  to  schedule  a  substantial  volume 
of  traffic.  In  our  company,  for  example,  we 
make  every  effort  to  do  that,  and  despite 
every  one  of  our  efforts,  there  is  bunching 
which  occurs  over  which  we  have  absolutely 
no  control. 

I  certainly  would  reject  any  suggestion  that 
In  the  grain  trade,  at  least,  specific  cars  are 
ordered  for  specific  vessels  and  the  cars  wait 
for  the  vessel.  That  is  not  the  way  the  grain 
trade  operates  in  Its  export  area,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  general  concept  of  opera- 
tion In  the  export  area  Is  one  of  a  pipeline 
function,  where  you  try  to  fill  an  elevator 
whether  or  not  the  ship  Is  there  and  you  try 
to  schedule  your  Inventory  control  based  on 
;iome  historic  record  of  rail  operations  which 
often  proves  to  be  Inadequate. 

Senator  Haiticld.  Are  you  saying  that  a 
substantial  Increase  In  demurrage  charges 
would  discourage  this  kind  of  bunching 
problem? 

Mr.  Kober.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
have  no  effect  on  It  at  all.  All  It  would  ac- 
complish would  be  to  serve  to  penalize.  In 
many  cases,  the  Innocent  victim  of  the  In- 
efficient rail  operational  system. 

Senator  Hatfield.  What  was  your  proposal 
as  to  bow  we  are  going  to  conrect  this  bunch- 
ing problem? 

Mr.  Kobeb.  In  the  particular  case  Involved, 
ws  didn't  offer  any  specific  remedial  steps 
except  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  that 
when  the  railroads  are  able  to  reorder  their 
own  operational  system  so  that  we  can  make 
reasonable  estimates  of  bow  long  It  wlU  take 
to  get  a  car  from  A  to  B,  and  that  service 
vrould,  in  fact,  be  produced  with  some  degree 
of  reliability,  the  bunching  problem  would 
be  substantially  alleviated  or  eliminated. 

If  that  Ideal  were  achievable  in  any  degree, 


then,  I  think,  that  most  receivers  of  freight 
would  say  okay,  to  the  extent  we  contribute 
to  bunching,  we  would  be  willing  to  pay  even 
a  higher  demurrage  than  presently  applies 
where  we  contribute  to  Inefficient  detention 
of  equipment. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Is  the  lack  of  elevator 
and  other  such  storage  facilities  related  to 
this  bunching  problem  In  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Kobeb.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
observation  generally  In  the  grain  trade,  es- 
pecially at  the  gulf  coast  and  the  north  Pa- 
cific coast.  Is  that  there  is  a  great  oversupply 
of  elevator  capability. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Oversupply? 

Mr.  KoBER.  Oversupply,  yes. 

Senator  Hatfteld.  In  your  testimony  then, 
you  would  generally  oppose,  I  suppose,  a  na- 
tional pool  concept,  whether  this  pool  Is  op- 
erated by  the  Government  or  by  a  semlprl- 
vate  organization  or  by  a  private  corporation 
of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Kober.  We  wotild  oppose  It  as  not 
being  the  logical  first  step.  We  think  the 
logical  first  step  is  to  provide  the  Incentives, 
either  through  additional  legislation  which 
we  don't  think  is  needed  or  through  congres- 
sional resolution  which  would  compel  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  Improve  the  operational 
efficiency  with  which  our  transport  resources 
are  being  handled. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  once  that  has 
been  done,  and  I  admit  It  Is  a  complex  prob- 
lem, we  may  discover  we  need  more  cars  or 
a  pooling  concept.  I  think  we  are  a  long  way 
from  making  that  decision  today,  because  if 
you  place  more  cars  Into  a  congested  system, 
you  are  not  going  to  cause  that  system  to 
work  more  efficiently,  and  that  Is  what  these 
bills  would  propose  to  do. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Let  me  ask  you,  Is  your 
Industry  united  on  this  position  and  this 
philosophy  that  you  have  presented  here  this 
morning? 

Mr.  KoBER.  I  believe  It  Is. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  policy  which  I  have 
stated  to  you  received  unanimous  endorse- 
ment of  the  14  members  of  our  transporta- 
tion committee  who  participated  in  the  delib- 
erations at  our  last  annual  convention  lead- 
ing to  this  policy,  and  the  policy  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  board  of  directors  at 
that  same  convention.  So  I  have  to  say  to  you 
based  upon  that  evidence  that  there  are  no 
dissents  to  my  knowledge  within  the  Indus- 
try. 

Senator  Hatfield.  And  they,  like  you,  feel 
that  the  raU  Industry  with  certain  Incentives 
and  additional  regiilatlons  by  the  ICC  will 
solve  this  whole  problem? 

Mr.  Kober.  It  could  solve  this  problem,  not 
the  whole  problem,  perhaps,  but  we  are  ta  no 
position  today  to  make  a  Judgment  as  to 
what  part  of  the  problem  could  possibly  be 
solved  by  the  legislation  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Does  any  of  your  group 
come  from  the  Pacific  Northwest? 

Mr.  Kober.  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Louis 
Dreyfus  Corp.  operates  an  elevator  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  CargUl  Inc.  Is  represented 
on  the  committee  and  they  operate  elevators 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Continental  Oraln 
is  represented  on  the  committee,  and  they 
operate  elevators  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
United  Grain  Corp.,  which  does  not  have  a 
member  on  the  committee.  Is  a  member  of 
the  association,  and  they  operate  an  elevator 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  "would  say  that  our  association  Is  well 
represented  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Senator  Hattield.  And  they  support  your 
testimony  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  KoBCR.  Certainly  with  respect  to  the 
companies  I  have  named,  yes. 

Senator  Hatfield.  What,  In  your  Industry, 
would  be  the  requirement  for  additional  roll- 


ing stock?  How  many  more  cars?  What  kind 
of  cars  would  you  need  to  alleviate  your 
shortage?  Could  you  get  us  that  Information 
If  you  don't  have  It? 

Mr.  Kobeb.  There  Is  no  way  to  determine 
that  In  our  opinion  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Why  Is  that? 

Mr.  Kober.  Because  It  may  very  well  be  that 
with  any  degree  of  Improvement  In  the  op- 
eratlon£d  efficiency  with  which  the  existing 
general  purpose — so-called  general  purpose — 
equipment  Is  being  handled  by  the  railroads, 
we  may  discover  that  we  don't  need  any  more 
general-purpose  cars. 

Of  co\irse,  we  have  a  problem.  I  might  also 
add,  with  the  term  "general-piirpose  equip- 
ment." The  legislation  would  seem  to  pro- 
pose the  construction  of,  to  the  extent  It 
speaks  about  general-pvuiiose  equipment, 
boxcars;  and  I  think  most  of  the  grain  trade 
is  pretty  united  today  that  boxcars  are  not 
the  most  efficient  vehicle  with  which  to  han- 
dle grain  in  Interstate  commerce.  We  would 
propose  that  grain  Is  much  more  efficiently 
handled  In  Jumbo-covered  hopper  cars. 

Senator  Hatfield.  How  many  of  them 
would  you  need? 

Mr.  Kober.  We  would  have  no  way  of  de- 
termining an  exact  quantity. 

Senator  Hatfield.  The  coal  industry  came 
In  here  and  gave  us  a  very  specific  figure. 
The  Scrap  Iron  and  Metal  Institute  came  In 
here  and  gave  lis  a  figure  of  10,000  gondolas, 
or  whatever  the  figure.  They  had  a  specific 
figure  that  they  said  they  had  computed, 
studied,  and  analyzed,  and  brought  forth 
this  figure  for  this  committee. 

Is  your  Industry  that  much  different  that 
It  cannot  give  us  some  general  idea  as  to  what 
your  shortage  Is? 

Mr.  Kobeb.  Out  Industry  Is  different  In  this 
respect:  We  believe  that  with  the  Increase  In 
efficiency  with  which  these  cars  are  handled, 
you  will  not  need  to  create  any  additional  re- 
sources to  carry  the  grain  In  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Then,  let  me  ask  you, 
what  percentage  of  the  time  Is  the  equip- 
ment that  you  use  loaded  and  operated? 
Can  you  give  us  that  figure  so  as  to  Indicate 
the  utilization  factor? 

Mr.  Kober.  I  think  the  national  average  Is 
about  9  percent. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Do  you  represent  the 
small  or  the  medium  size  operation,  par- 
ticularly the  small  elevator  out,  say.  In  a 
place  like  Pendleton,  Oreg.? 

Mr.  Kober.  We  hope  to,  yes,  and  we  do.  In 
fact.  There  are  members  on  our  committee 
that  are  specifically  there  because  they  pre- 
sent the  point  of  view  of  what  we  call  the 
small  country  elevator. 

Senator  Hatfield.  And  the  country  elevator 
people  don't  feel  like  they  need  additional 
equipment? 

Mr.  Kobeb.  They  have  accepted  the  analysis 
that  has  been  developed  by  the  committee; 
that  Is,  the  answer  Isn't  additional  equip- 
ment. The  answer  Is  increased  efficiency  with 
which  the  existing  equipment  Is  handled. 

Senator  Hatfield.  I  see.  You  see  it  as  a  sin- 
gle problem  then,  not  as  a  twofold  problem. 
You  see  it  singly  as  a  utilization  problem 
rather  than  utilization  plus  additional  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  Kober.  I  see  the  disease  as  one  of  in- 
efficient operational  control  and  I  see  the 
manifestation  or  symptom  of  that  disease  as 
inadequate  freight  car  supply. 

Senator  Hatfield.  And  that  Just  dangling  a 
carrot  or  two  out  here  of  incentives  will  cor- 
rect this? 

Mr.  Kober.  I  see  our  proposal  as  suggesting 
much  more  than  a  carrot  or  two. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  incentives  be 
meaningf\il,  that  any  rail-road  that  would 
not  live  up  to  the  operational  standards  to  be 
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imposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, would  feel  the  bite  of  Its  ineffl- 
clcncV" 

Senator  Hatfield.  Good,  bright  orange  car- 
rots of  whatever  quality  they  may  be,  with 
a  club  behind  the  back  so  if  they  take  them 
and  dont  perform,  you  give  them  a  little  hit 
on  the  head  with  the  ICC  regulation? 

Mr.  Kober.  We  woxild  give  them  more  than 
a  little  hit  on  the  bead. 

Senator  Hatfield.  I  have  believed  in  living 
my  whole  Ufe  by  faith,  but  I  must  say  that 
you  are  men  of  great  faith.  I  conunend  you  on 
the  faith  that  you  present  rather  than  the 
substance  of  yo\ur  testimony. 

I  do  not  feel  that  your  testimony  U  very 
realistic  in  this  manner  of  saying  that  you 
are  going  to  solve  a  problem  short  of  Federal 
legislation.  That  you  are  going  to  solve  a 
problem  purely  by  a  few  more  ICC  regula- 
tions and  a  few  incentives  or  maybe  many 
Incentives.  The  problem  is  in  your  opinion — 
what,  90  percent  utilization  and  10  percent 
shortage? 

How  would  you  rate  that? 
Mr.  Kobeb.  As  I  have  already  said,  the 
problem  at  this  point  Is  100  percent  ineffi- 
ciency in  operation. 

Senator  Hatfield.  100  percent,  all  right. 
Well,  that's  fine.  I  notice,  too.  In  your  tes- 
timony you  say  you  believe  there  should  be 
greater  freedom  to  compete  and  to  control 
one's  economic  destiny  In  the  transportation 
field. 

How  do  you  feel  about  how  much  more 
freedom  that  the  Industry  needs  as  It  relates 
to  rail  service? 

Mr.  Kobeb.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
another  policy  position  which  we  developed 
at  our  last  annual  convention,  we  Indicated 
that  we  wotUd  support  statutory  revision 
that  would  allow  greater  discretion  to  rail 
managements  in  the  publication  of  line  haul 
rates  without  suspension  provided  a  new 
statute  be  enacted  to  treat  trade  restraints 
that  might  result  from  such  freer  ratemak- 
ing. 

We  are  willing  to  give  the  railroads  all  of 
the  freedom  which  they  have  indicated  they 
would  require  in  order  to  place  their  houses 
in  order. 

Senator  Hattoxd.  In  other  words,  you  be- 
lieve in  a  movement  toward  deregulating  the 
indiLBtry? 

Mr.  Kobeb.  Reregulatlng  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, recognizing  that  railroads  are  basically 
public  utilities  and  they  will  require  some 
degree  of  regulation. 

But  as  far  as  the  price  making  decisional 
process,  we  would  give  them  as  much  free- 
dom as  possible  and  impose  whatever  anti- 
trust restraints  appear  appropriate  in  that 
circumstance. 

Senator  Hatfield.  So,  deregulating,  though, 
would  be  the  direction  you  would  want  to 
move  regarding  the  rails? 

Mr.  Kober.  We  would  want  to  reregulate. 

Senator  Hatfield.   Well,  you   are   talking 

about  greater  freedom.  Is  it  reregulatlng  or 

deregulating  that  Is  going  to  bring  greater 

freedom? 

Mr.  Kobeb.  I  think  reregulatlng  in  the  price 
decisional  process. 

Senator  Hatfield.  Do  you  believe  in  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  like  in  the  case  of 
Penn  Central  at  the  time  they  bad  finan- 
cial problems? 
Mr.  Kober.  No;  I  don't. 
Senator  Hatfield.  And  the  SST  for  the 
aeronautical  space  Industry. 

Mr.  Kober.  I  am  not  stating  the  associa- 
tion's position. 
Are  you  asking  for  my  personal  position? 
Senator  Hatfield.  Yes. 
Mr.  Kober.  I  am  against  that  Intervention. 
Senator  Hatfield.  And  Lockheed? 
Mr.  Kobeb.  Also. 


Senator  Hatfield.  Well,  you  are  consistent 
and  I  certainly  admire  you.  Maybe  I  am  not. 
Mr.  Kobeb.  That  position  doesnt  represent 
the  opinion  of  the  association. 

Senator  Hatfield.  The  record  will  so  state 
that  Mr.  Kober  Is  speaking  for  himself  on  this 
point  because  I  think  it  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  your  testimony.  I  am  not  pursuing  these 
facetiously  at  all  because  I  think  the  very 
heart  of  your  testimony  Is  one  In  which  you 
feel  the  Federal  Government  should  have  lesa 
Involvement  rather  than  more  Involvement. 
S.  1729,  8.  1730,  and  8.  1731  are,  therefoBe, 
repugnant  to  that  basic  philosophy  that  you 
are  expressing. 

I  certainly  respect  that  philosophy  and 
your  right  to  express  It.  The  only  point  I  want 
to  make  clear  in  my  own  mind  Is  we  are  not 
asking  on  the  one  hand  for  Government 
finance  and  on  the  other  hand  we  want  de- 
regulation of  the  industry.  Too  many  people 
have  approached  Government  with  the  Idea 
that  Government  Is  an  ogre  when  they  want 
to  regulate  us  but  they  are  a  great  sovu-ce  of 
revenue  or  money  when  we  want  some  help 
out  of  our  financial  problems. 

Mr.  Kober.  I  share  the  Senator's  concern 
for  that  type  of  economic  inconsistency,  and 
I  might  add  the  philosophy  I  have  expressed 
in  our  statement  Is  not  mine  but  that  of  the 
association. 

Senator  Hatfield.  The  only  point  of  which 
I  would  disagree  is  your  conclusion  that  this 
Is  going  to  solve  the  problem.  Neither  one 
of  us  will  know  that  we  are  right  until  we 
have  tried  something  else.  I  am  only  saying 
that  up  to  this  point  the  philosophy  you 
have  expressed,  I  think,  has  been  at  the  heart 
of  the  whole  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  lack  of  Involvement  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  This  problem  there- 
fore, has  grown  in  such  magnitude  and  such 
proportion  that  today  we  are  talking  In  terms 
of  S.  1729,  S.  1730,  and  8.  1731. 

I  think  that  is  the  reason  we  have  that 
kind  of  proposal  before  vis. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
believe  that  the  ICC  does  have  a  role  to 
play  in  the  future  plans  for  car  utiliza- 
tion. Their  historical  role  has  put  them 
in  a  position  to  draw  on  that  knowledge 
and  work  with  DOT  and  the  Congress  so 
that  meaningful  steps  can  be  taken  to 
help  the  shippers  of  this  country. 

On  June  16,  1971,  ICC  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  to  testify 
on  the  various  bills  we  were  considering. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  open- 
ing remarks  on  that  day  might  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objeetion,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Freight  Car  Shortages 

Senator  Hatfield.  The  hearing  will  please 
come  to  order. 

The  chairman.  Senator  Magnuson  from 
Washington,  is  detained  at  this  moment  and 
we  will  proceed  to  conduct  the  hearing. 

Before  I  call  upon  our  witness  this  morn- 
ing, Chairman  Stafford,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  concerning  the  general  subject  of 
our  hearings. 

This  committee  has  heard  several  days  of 
witnesses  representing  the  transportation  In- 
dustry, the  shippers,  and  the  commodities 
groups,  and  others  as  well.  Today  we  hear 
from  the  ICC. 

I  hope  that  the  witness  today,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  associations,  the  industries 
affected,  labor  unions  that  would  be  affected, 
and  the  Congress  might  work  together  so 
that  some  progress  can  be  made  toward  a  so- 
lution of  the  freight  car  shortage  problem. 


It  Is  easy — In  fact,  all  too  easy — ^for  the 
buck  to  be  passed.  As  a  Senator,  I  can  criti- 
cize the  ICC  or  the  railroads  at  how  they  are 
shortchanging  our  Oregon  shippers.  The  ICC 
can  say  that  it  is  the  fault  of  another  agency, 
or  the  Industry.  The  rail  management  people 
can  talk  about  the  vmlon  problems  as  being 
the  cause,  the  shippers  can  talk  about  the 
Industry  as  being  the  cause,  and  on  and  on  It 
goes. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  a  rapprochement 
among  the  various  parties  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed toward  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The 
purpose  of  this  committee  Is  to  look  for  the 
best  composite  proposal  we  can  devise.  We 
are  looking  to  the  appropriate  agencies,  to 
the  industries  affected  and  their  associations, 
and  other  interested  parties  to  assist  us. 

The  problem  of  freight  car  shortages  \b  of 
such  urgency,  and  some  solution  is  so  neces- 
sary, that  I  would  hope  that  the  petty  differ- 
ences, the  bureaucratic  Infighting,  the  in- 
dustry-shipper squabbling,  and  the  politick- 
ing all  could  be  abandoned.  I  realize  that  a 
permanent  detente  among  the  factions  is  dif- 
ficult, but  I  am  a  man  of  faith.  I  ask  that  all 
parties  be  ready  to  give  a  little,  to  compro- 
mise on  a  few  points,  and  to  work  in  support 
of  whatever  approach  Is  finally  adopted. 

I  make  this  comment  as  only  one  member 
of  the  committee,  but  as  one  who  la  deeply 
Interested  and  concerned  about  the  issue  that 
brings  us  together  in  these  particular  hear- 
ings. 

We  are  very  pleased  this  morning  and  es- 
pecially privileged  to  have  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Mr. 
George  M.  Stafford,  and  I  believe  that  he  has 
with  him  as  well  Mr.  Murphy,  and  we  are  at 
this  time  ready  to  hear  from  both  the  Chair- 
man and  the  Commissioner  of  the  ICC,  If 
they  will  come  forward  to  the  table  at  this 
time. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  hearings.  Our 
Chairman  Is  most  pleased  that  you  have  come 
this  morning,  and  he  will  certainly  review 
carefully  your  statement,  as  will  the  other 
members  of  this  committee. 

You  may  proceed  either  to  summarize  or  to 
outline  your  comments.  They  vsrlll  be  placed 
in  the  record  as  printed. 

Also,  we  especially  want  to  commend  the 
gentlemen  here,  the  Chairman  and  the  Com- 
missioner, for  the  extensive  studies  on  freight 
car  shortages  you  have  conducted,  and  we 
look  to  you  blS  sort  of  the  leading  expert  from 
the  Government  agencies  on  this  subject,  so 
we  vrelcome  you. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  second  leg  of  this 
bill  relates  to  increasing  the  supply  of 
rail  cars.  Class  I  railroad  ownership  of 
freight  cars  declined  from  1,702,016  cars 
in  1961  to  1,464,613  cars  in  1971.  This 
decline  came  in  the  face  of  a  35 -percent 
traffic  Increase.  The  resultant  squeeze 
has  hurt  nearly  every  shipper  In  the 
United  States.  Wtth  more  and  more  to 
ship,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  cars  to 
use.  Combining  this  with  the  stagnant 
utilization  figures  and  our  shippers  face 
a  bleak  future  without  assistance  from 
this  bill.  The  committee  report  notes  that 
DOT  estimates  a  one-third  Increase  In 
rail  freight  transportation  between  1971 
and  1980.  This  breaks  down  to  a  need  for 
617,000  cars  to  meet  this  Increase.  We 
also  need  130,000  cars  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent shortages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  decline  of  rallcar  owner- 
ship appear  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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EXHIBIT  Ill.-FREIGHT  CARS  IN  SERVICE.  1955-69,  BY  CAR  TYPE,  CLASS  I  LINE-HAUL  RAILROAD  OWNED 


Box  cars 


Flat  cars 


General 
service 


Special 
service 


General 
service 


Special 

service  > 


Gondola 


Hopper  cars 


cars       Open  top        Covered 


Total 

freight  Aggregate 

Refriger-             Tank            Stock            Other        carrying  capacity 

atorcars             cars             cars             cars             cars  (tons) 


December  31: 

1955      661,194  57,756 

1956"    673,747  53,912 

1957'               ..  685,330  53,624 

1958 ..  672.402  52.553 

1959"  ' 654,718  52,848 

I960         637,829  54,900 

1961'  '             .608,367  56,565 

1962""'      .  ..  577,106  62,354 

1%3  "■  ■    .  ..  545,751  71,611 

1964' "■        .  ..  515,123  81,220 

1965""'  "  479,201  102,884 

1956' ■■           ..  455,753  125,345 

1%7""           ..  429,482  137.114 

1968:"          ...  565,341  23,208 

1969      ".'. 563.715  23,956 


56.124 

25.559 

55.962 

29,378 

54,923 

33,775 

52.666 

34,767 

52.719 

35,972 

52,714 

37,472 

51,931 

37,014 

49,979 

37,697 

49,385 

38,170 

48,257 

41,075 

38,176 

54,884 

37,822 

58,507 

36.751 

64,545 

31,808 

67,909 

30,957 

71, 105 

280, 536 
277,802 
277,530 
278,016 
270,971 
265,950 
256,431 
249, 080 
236, 738 
222, 897 
216, 165 
209, 367 
202,421 
202, 741 
196, 301 


506,449 
503,442 
521,376 
512,489 
486,486 
480,445 
462, 149 
440.368 
431,712 
431,791 
425,  236 
422,546 
415,275 
403,201 
388,609 


42,609 

19,849 

46,952 

20,010 

54,567 

20.210 

58,833 

20.081 

61,879 

20,541 

64,255 

25,527 

65,886 

28,054 

69, 378 

29,457 

73, 216 

33.365 

81,168 

36,922 

90,506 

42,502 

103,477 

48,715 

118,111 

51, 314 

121, 102 

15.638 

125, 362 

15.099 

6.737 
6,461 
6,355 
6,152 
6,024 
5,824 
5,826 
5.608 
5.248 
5,157 
5.120 
4.895 
4,659 
4,459 
4,298 


37.922 

4,079 

36.830 

2,347 

35,717 

2,334 

33.727 

2.542 

31,791 

2,437 

30,800 

2,576 

29,427 

2,591 

26.567 

2,473 

24,647 

2.463 

22,445 

2,330 

20,862 

2,469 

19,383 

2,305 

16,694 

2.800 

15,084 

3,392 

11,981 

3,431 

1,698,814 
1,706,843 
1.745,721 
1,724,228 
1.676.386 
1,658,292 
1,604,241 
1,550,067 
1,512.306 
1,448,385 
1,478,005 
1,488,115 
1,477,154 
1,453,871 
1,434,817 


91, 229, 260 
92,161,038 
95,083,869 
94,486,434 
92, 264, 509 
91,947,166 
89, 292, 229 
87,223,695 
85,942,901 
86,671,709 
88,322,825 
91,440,684 
93,668,829 
93,549.014 
94.346,486 


1 1955-64.  Some  are  included  in  general  service. 
>  Reclassification  year  for  all  types  of  cars. 

Mr.  HATEDELD.  With  this  litany  of 
sobering  statistics  facing  us,  our  com- 
mittee investigated  various  alterna- 
tives to  assist  in  the  construction  of  new 
freight  cars.  I  served  on  the  committee 
only  long  enough  to  hear  witnesses  point 
out  strengths  and  faults  in  our  bills— 
I  left  before  this  compromise  provision 
was  worked  out.  I  think  it  does  repre- 
sent a  good  compromise,  and  one  I  sin- 
cerely hope  will  be  such  that  it  solves 
the  problem. 

Establishment  of  the  Federal  railroad 
equipment  obligation  Insurance  fund 
will  guarantee  loans  to  Insure  obliga- 
tions of  railroads  and  car-pooling  com- 
panies Incurred  In  the  acquisition  of 
rolling  stock — general  service  freight 
cars,  cabooses,  and  locomotives.  I  per- 
sonally have  reservations  about  adding 
locomotives  to  this,  but  I  was  not  In- 
volved In  Its  consideration  in  commit- 
tee and  there  may  well  be  compelling 
reasons  to  have  added  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  committee  report  dealing  with 
the  operation  and  scope  of  this  loan 
guarantee  provision  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
To  Increase  the  Capacitt  or  the  Oenerai. 

SEBVICE   CaS    FI.EET 

In  order  to  Increase  car  supply,  the  meas- 
ure would  establish  the  Federal  Railroad 
Equipment  Obligation  Insurance  Fund  (Sec. 
104),  backed  by  Federal  guarantee  of  Ita 
obligations  (Sec.  107),  to  instire  creditors 
against  loss  on  equipment  obligations  in- 
curred by  eligible  railroads  or  car-pooling 
companies.  The  Fund  would  be  adtalnistered 
by  a  Board  composed  of  7  members  ( the  See* 
retary  of  Transportation,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  5  members  appointed  by 
the  President — 3  upon  recommendation  of 
shipper  organizations,  1  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  consumer  organizations  and  1  upon 
recommendation  of  the  association  of  state 
regulatory  commissions)  (Sec.  104(b)).  The 
Board  would  decide  whether  or  not  to  insure 
equipment  obligations. 

Equipment  obligation  Insurance  would  Im- 
prove the  credit  rating  of  railroads  and  car- 
pooling  companies  that  otherwise  would 
experience  difficulty  securing  equipment  fi- 
nancing. It  woiild  also  lower  the  interest  rate 
for  financing  and  thereby  reduce  a  significant 
cost  in  equlpiment  acquisition.  Such  insur- 
ance can  be  expected  to  increase  equipment 
acqulAltlon  by  railroads  with  weak  credit  and 
low  profits. 


Source:  Transport  Statistics  in  the  United  States. 


The  risk  to  the  government  of  default 
should  be  low.  Since  railroads  need  equip- 
ment to  continue  operations,  there  have  been 
few  defaults  on  equipment  obligations,  even 
by  bankrupt  railroads.  Further,  in  the  event 
of  a  default,  the  equipment  can  be  repos- 
sessed and  resold  to  another  railroad.  There 
Is  generally  a  market  for  sale  of  railroad 
equipment  to  the  many  railroads  in  the 
Nation. 

Although  the  risk  of  loss  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  is  relatively  small,  the  provision  must 
be  recognized  as  a  subsidy  to  the  industry. 
It  is  Jxistlfied  only  if  it  results  in  solution  of 
a  serious  problem  for  the  public  and  is  strict- 
ly conditioned  so  that  funds  are  properly 
used. 

A  flexible  premium  charge  of  not  to  exceed 
1%  per  annxim  of  the  outstanding  principal 
amount  Is  provided  (Sec.  106(c)).  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  recommended 
a  flexible  charge  that  could  be  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  needs  at  the  time  of  application. 
A  low  charge  would  make  Insurance  bene- 
flcial  to  all  railroads;  a  high  charge  would 
make  it  beneflcial  only  to  roads  with  weak 
credit  that  would  otherwise  be  required  to 
pay  a  higher  Interest  rate  than  the  stronger 
roads.  Except  for  unusual  circumstances,  it 
ts  expected  that  the  charge  will  be  set  so 
that  Insxirance  will  be  beneflcial  only  to  the 
weaker  roods  that  have  difficulty  obtaining 
equipment  flnanclng  at  interest  rates  similar 
to  those  paid  by  the  financially  stronger 
roads. 

Sec.  106  (a)  establishes  findings  required 
to  be  made  before  Insuirance  can  be  granted. 
The  findings  required  by  parsigraph  (a)  (1)- 
(3)  and  (6)  are  Intended  to  prohibit  insur- 
ance of  an  obligation  unless  the  rolling  stock 
acquired  thereby  provides  reasonable  secu- 
rity for  the  Fund.  Paragraph  (a)  (4)  is  in- 
tended to  Improve  utilization  by  requiring 
a  finding  that  the  common  carrier  opera- 
tions of  railroads  or  the  operations  of  car- 
pooling  companies  are  sufficiently  efficient  at 
the  date  of  application  for  Insurance  to  as- 
sure economic  utilization  of  rolling  stock 
acquired  as  a  result  of  insurance.  Paragraph 
(a)(6)  Is  intended  to  assure  that  rolling 
stock  acquired  as  a  result  of  Insurance  will 
contribute  to  reduction  of  the  shortage  of 
such  rolling  stock.  It  is  expected  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  will  supply  the 
Board  with  an  analysis  of  national  needs  for 
rolling  stock  so  that  the  Board  can  make  this 
finding.  In  order  to  make  the  findings  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  the  Board  must 
look  beyond  mere  recitals  by  the  Indtistry 
or  the  applicant. 

Sec.  106(b)  sets  forth  conditions  that  are 
intended  to  assure  that  aU  financial  assist- 
ance resulting  from  Insurance  is  used  to  al- 
leviate the  shortage  of  cars  and  that  none 
of  it  is  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

Paragraph  (b)(1)  requires  that  there  be 
»n  Increase  in  the  load-carrying  capacity  of 


the  obligor's  rolling  stock.  Discretion  Is  left 
to  the  Board  to  determine,  In  view  of  the 
conditions  In  each  case,  or  by  general  rule, 
the  amount  and  means  of  measuring  such 
Increase. 

Paragraph  (b)  (2)  Is  Intended  to  prohibit 
the  direct  or  Indirect  financing  of  increased 
dividend  payments  by  the  Fund.  It  applies 
to  increases  In  dividends  to  common  stock 
and  to  other  classes  of  stock  that  are  p>ay- 
able  in  the  discretion  of  the  obligor.  It  is  not 
intended  to  apply  to  the  payment  of  non- 
discretionary  dividends  such  as  dividends  of 
fixed  rate  on  preferred  stock  that  are  pay- 
able so  long  as  there  are  sufficient  earnings 
for  their  payment.  To  prohibit  Increase  in 
such  dividends  would  be  unfair  to  the  owners 
of  such  stock  in  compyanies  that  did  not  have 
sufficient  earnings  to  pay  such  dividends  dur- 
ing the  base  period.  T7nquallfied  prohibition 
of  dividend  Increases  would  prohibit  such 
companies  from  paying  such  dividends  If 
they  subsequently  began  to  earn  profits. 
Owners  of  stock  that  has  a  non-discretionary, 
fixed  rate  of  dividend  payment  do  not  have 
the  benefit  of  appreciation  in  the  market 
value  of  their  stock  as  the  alternative  to 
dividends  to  the  same  degree  as  do  owners 
of  common  stock.  Rolling  stock  insurance 
benefits  common  stock  owners  by  strengthen- 
ing their  company.  Such  Increased  strength 
is  reflected  in  a  higher  market  price  for  their 
stock  and  Is  an  alternative  to  the  payment  of 
increased  dividends.  In  any  case  a  company 
is  not  frozen  into  a  fixed  level  of  dividends 
for  the  15-year  term  of  an  obligation  by  ob- 
taining Insurance  for  it.  The  company  can 
terminate  at  any  time  the  prohibition  of  this 
paragraph  against  dividend  Increases  by  re- 
financing its  Insured  obligation  so  as  to 
terminate  the  Insurance.  When  the  Govern- 
ment Is  no  longer  liable  for  its  obligations 
because  of  insurance,  the  company  is  free  to 
pay  what  dividends  it  chooses. 

It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  to 
determine  what  constitutes  increases  in  divi- 
dends :  changes  in  the  number  of  shares  that 
alter  the  per  share  dividend  and  changes  In 
the  amount  of  equity  investment  that  alter 
the  total  amount  paid  in  dividends  might 
in  some  cases  be  permissible. 

Paragraph  (b)(3)  restricts  the  use  of  as- 
sets and  revenue  related  to  or  derived  from 
railroad  operations  or  property  in  nonrail- 
road  enterprises  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
railroads  in  the  transportation  business  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  slphoning-ofT  of  rev- 
enues and  assets  into  businesses,  such  as 
real  estate  investments,  not  related  to  the 
performance  of  common  carrier  railroad 
service. 

Paragraph  (b)  (4)  is  directed  toward  im- 
proved utilization  and  requires  companies 
granted  insurance  to  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  programs  pursuant  to  Title  n  to  Im- 
prove utilization. 
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The  Board  Is  expected  to  exercise  Its  dis- 
cretion under  the  language  of  these  four  con- 
ditions in  specifying  the  teraas  of  the  written 
agreement  with  applicants  for  insurance. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  S.  1729,  which 
I  cosponsored  with  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  establishment  of  a  national  cor- 
poration to  operate  a  freight  car  pool 
was  proposed  immediately.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  hearing  record  shows  a  great 
deal  of  comment,  pro  and  con,  on  this 
approach. 

The  provisions  for  a  rolling  stock  au- 
thority contained  in  this  revised  version 
of  S.  1729  offer  a  good  compromise. 

Operation  Is  very  simple — if  the  utili- 
zation improvement  and  provisions  for 
new  car  construction  do  not  work,  then 
the  corporation  can  come  into  being.  I 
think  it  has  been  made  clear  that  no  one 
on  the  committee  wanted  to  rush  into  a 
government  corporation  if  we  thought 
that  good  solutions  could  be  found  else- 
where. So,  we  are  giving  the  railroads  one 
last  chance,  as  it  were,  to  see  if  they  can 
do  the  job.  I  have  said  many  times  that 
I  would  not  support  a  bill  that  only  gave 
more  money  to  the  railroads — a  position 
our  subcommittee  chairman  also  made 
clear  a  number  of  times  during  the  hear- 
ings over  the  year  I  served  on  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  committee 
report  explaining  the  operation  of  the 
rolling  stock  authority  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,'  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rolling  Stock  AuTHORrrY — Dikect  Action  dp 
Industry  Fails  To  Remedy  Problem 

If  the  raU  industry  fails  to  solve  the  freight 
car  problem  wtihin  3  years,  even  with  the 
financial  and  technical  assistance  provided 
by  Titles  I  and  II,  then  incorporation  of  the 
Rolling  Stock  Authority  is  authorized  (Sec. 
301) .  The  Authority  would  have  power  to  ac- 
quire rolling  stock  (its  obligations  would  be 
backed  by  Federal  guarantees  up  to  $1  bil- 
lion) and  to  operate  such  rolling  stock  as  a 
pool.  It  would  be  directed  to  employ  innova- 
tive concepts  for  the  equitable  distribution 
and  efficient  and  expeditious  use  of  such 
rolling  stock. 

The  Authority  wooild  not  control  a  large 
part  of  the  Nation's  freight  cars.  A  $1  biUion 
Investment  in  roUing  stock  would  result  in 
acquisition  of  between  50,000  and  75,000 
freight  cars,  only  about  4%  or  5%  of  the 
number  of  cars  in  the  present  railroad  fleet. 
In  essence,  the  Authority  would  be  an  experi- 
ment to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  car- 
pooling  and  other  ideas  for  improved  freight 
car  utilization.  It  could  serve  as  a  yardstick 
against  which  to  measure  the  performance  of 
the  railroads'  car  utilization. 

Being  independent  of  the  rail  industry,  the 
Authority  would  bring  a  fresh  point  of  view 
for  efficient  management  and  utilization  of 
rolling  stock.  It  would  be  removed  from  the 
separate  proprietary  interests  that  conflne 
the  actions  of  the  individual  railroads  and 
often  place  them  in  contention  with  one  an- 
other to  the  detriment  of  system  users.  Hav- 
ing the  entire  Nation  as  the  scope  of  its  oper- 
ation, the  Authority  would  see  its  tasks  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  entire  rail  system.  It 
would  be  able  to  monitor  the  movement  of  its 
cars  no  matter  what  railroad  they  are  lo- 
cated on.  Not  being  limited  by  artiflclal  raU- 
road  boundaries,  It  would  be  able  better  to 


match  empty  cars  with  loads.  It  could  deal 
more  efTectlvely  than  the  Industry  with  the 
accumulation  of  its  empty  cars  in  the  East 
by  orderljig  their  return  directly  to  location 
of  loads  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  It 
need  not  be  concerned  with  retvimlng  Its 
cars  to  a  "home  road." 

If  the  Authority  is  established,  it  will  be 
vested  with  the  public  Interest  and  wlU 
therefore  have  a  special  obligation  to  meet 
the  Interests  of  shippers  including  the  smaU 
shipper,  and  consumers.  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors wUl  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
wlU  be  drawn  from  the  fuU  range  of  those 
affected  by  the  freight  car  problem  (ship- 
pers, railroads,  consumers  and  labor)  and 
will  also  have  a  computer  system  expert  (Sec. 
303) .  In  the  event  of  conversion  of  the  Au- 
thority to  private  ownership  and  manage- 
ment, provision  is  made  for  continued  public 
appointment  of  three  directors  to  represent 
the  public  interest  In  the  decisions  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Authority. 

The  Authority  is  intended  to  be  a  seedbed 
for  the  development  of  new  Ideas  and  new 
techniques  for  the  provision  and  distribution 
of  raU  equipment.  The  Authority  should 
make  the  use  of  roUing  stock  more  flexible 
and  responsive  to  the  seasonal  and  economic 
needs  of  all  shippers.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Authority  will  encourage  innovation  in  the 
relative  roles  of  railroads  and  shippers  and 
will  experiment  with  furnishing  cars  directly 
to  shippers  at  their  request. 

There  weU  may  be  the  InltUtlve  In  the 
private  sector  needed  to  bring  forward  other 
Innovative  concepts  to  meet  the  problems  for 
which  this  legislation  is  designed.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Authority  is  not  Intended  to 
prevent  or  Inhibit  such  private  Initiative^ 

Some  may  object  to  the  Authority  as  being 
one  more  body  In  the  proliferation  of  gov- 
ernment agencies.  However,  the  Authority 
WlU  not  come  Into  being  unless  Industry  faUs 
to  remedy  the  long-standing  freight  car 
problem.  This  bill  makes  avaUable  to  Indus- 
try all  of  the  assistance  It  can  reasonably 
seek  from  the  Government  and  time  to  put 
Its  house  In  order.  If  It  does  not,  there  wUl 
be  no  alternative  to  direct  Governmental 
action  to  alleviate  the  problem. 

The  bUl  would  also  provide  means  for  con- 
version of  the  Authority  from  Governmental 
ownership  and  control  to  private  ownership 
and  control  as  soon  as  Is  practicable  (Sec. 
307)  Thus,  once  the  Authority  demonstrates 
the  vlabUlty  of  Its  approach  and  its  value 
to  the  Nation's  raU  system.  It  can  be  moved 
out  of  the  Government  and  Into  the  private 
sector  by  sale  of  Its  stock  on  the  public 
market  and  repayment  of  the  Governments 
investment.  Experience  with  conversion  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
Federal  Land  Banks,  Production  Credit  As- 
sociations Banks  for  Cooperatives  and  others 
demonstrates  the  feaslbUlty  and  value  of  this 
approach.  If  the  Authority  is  established.  It 
is  anticipated  that  It  would  be  speedUy  con- 
verted to  the  private  sector.  „^„^t*rt 
The  rail  Industry,  as  Is  to  be  expected, 
opposes  establishment  of  the  Authority  be- 
cause it  would  mean  some  loss  of  the  Indus- 
try's  dominance  of  car  service.  However,  cre- 
ation of  the  Authority  means  that  the  In- 
dustry has  not  solved  by  Itself  a  problem 
of  vital  concern  for  the  public.  The  concerns 
of  the  industry  should  not  be  placed  before 
the  Interests  of  the  pubUc. 

Establishment  of  the  Authority  should  not 
be  equated  to  nationalization  of  the  raU- 
roads.  The  Authority  would  not  replace  any 
raUroad  or  assume  the  functions  of  a  rau- 
road.  Its  fleet  would  be  very  small  ln^«>m- 
narison  to  the  size  of  the  railroad  fleet-4% 
to  6%.  It  would  rely  on  the  raUroads  for 
movement  of  Its  cars.  The  Authority  would 
be  a  car  furnishing  company,  slmUar  in  many 
respects  to  existing  independent  car  lines. 
To  be  sure,  the  Authority  would  bring  an 
increased  measure  of  Government  presence 
to  the  industry.  But  the  point  is  that  this 


degree  of  Government  presence  is  much  less 
than  WlU  be  required  in  the  long-run  if  ac- 
tion Is  not  taken  now  to  remedy  the  freight 
car  problem  and  to  bring  about  generally 
improved  service  by  the  Industry.  Further, 
meams  are  provided  to  terminate  Government 
control  of  the  Authority  by  selling  Its  stock 
to  the  public  and  converting  It  to  a  private 
corporation. 

Others  may  be  concerned  about  creation 
of  the  Authority  because  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  performance  of  the  National  Pas- 
senger Service  Corporation  (Amtrak) .  Since 
the  Authority  is  designed  to  remedy  a  prob- 
lem  substantially    different    from   that   for 
which  Amtrack  was  intended,  comparisons 
between  the  two  are  mlsleadmg.  Amtrak  as- 
sumed the  burden  of  rail  passenger  service — 
a  service  which  the  raU  Industry  considered 
to  be  a  losing  business  and  had  encumbered 
with  years  of  neglect  and  downgrading.  The 
Authority,  on  the  other  hand,  would  enter 
into  the  healthy  side  of  the  business— freight. 
Amtrak  assumed  a  contracting  service  while 
the    Authority   would   be    involved    in,   but 
would  not  assume,  an  expanding  service.  Fur- 
ther, the  Authority  would  not  undertake  the 
bulk  of  the  service  as  did  Amtrak;  the  Au- 
thority would  have  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total   car   ownership   and   only   one   of   the 
many  functions  involved  in  freight  service. 
Finally,  dissatisfaction  with  Amtrak  may  be 
premature;  it  is  In  the  Infant  stages  of  an 
effort  to  reverse  the  decades  of  neglect  and 
deterioration.  The  Committee  In  its  report  on 
1972  amendments  to  the  Amtrak  Act  (Senate 
Report  No.  92-756)    expressed  its  view  that 
faUure  to  Implement  the  Act  in  accordance 
with  Congressional  mandate  is  perhaps  the 
principal    reason    for   dissatisfaction.    Safe- 
guards   against    lack-luster    implementation 
have  been  built  into  this  blU  at  every  con- 
ceivable place.  Thus,  the  Amtrak  experience 
does  not  weigh  heavUy  against  establishment 
of  the  Authority. 

The  Rolling  Stock  Authority  is  the  strong- 
est indiLcement  for  industry  action. — ^The 
provision  of  Sec.  301  that  the  Authority  wlU 
come  Into  existence  unless  there  are  findings 
that  the  freight  car  shortage  problem  has 
been  solved  is  vital  to  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  bUl.  Without  this  provision 
there  wiU  be  no  incentive  for  the  raU  indus- 
try to  take  necessary,  and  long-neglected, 
action  to  remedy  the  freight  car  problem. 
Past  experience  shows  that  the  Industry  wUl 
not  take  such  action  voluntarily.  The  In- 
dustry's failure  U  understandable,  because 
of  each  raUroad's  proprietary  vantage  point. 
However,  the  Industry  must  be  given  a 
powerful  reason  for  taking  action  broader  in 
scope  than  the  direct  business  Interest  of 
the  Individual  railroad. 

The  hope  is  that  the  industry  will  take 
the  necessary  action  by  Itself  In  order  to 
avoid  Imposition  of  a  solution  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  that  posslbUlty  is  not  sufficient 
Inducement,  then  there  is  no  altemaUve  and 
some  form  of  Government  action  will  be 
necessary. 

In  order  to  provide  a  strong  Incentive,  It 
must  be  certain  that  the  Authority  vrtll  be 
established  unless  the  freight  car  problem  is 
solved  by  Industry.  The  less  certainty  as  to 
its  establishment,  the  less  incenUve  value  It 
offers.  For  example,  to  make  Incorporation 
contingent  upon  legislation  would  certainly 
reduce.  If  not  vitiate,  the  Inceptive  value  of 
the  Authority.  The  Industry  could  then  post- 
pone needed  action  in  the  hope  that  other, 
more  important  problems  would  occupy  Con- 
gress' attention  at  the  time  of  decision, 
thereby  delaying  establishment  of  the 
Authority.  Such  procrastination  might  delay 
the  day  of  establishment  but  the  intervening 
deterioration  in  the  Industry  would  hasten 
the  day  when  nationalization  might  be 
necessary. 

The  rationale  for  making  the  Authority 
contingent  upon  further  legislation  Is  that 
conditions  might  change  In  the  meanwhUe. 
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Sec.  301(b)  anilcipates  this  eventuality.  It 
requires  the  Secretary  to  transmit  a  report 
to  Congress  stating  whether  the  required 
findings  have  been  made:  this  requirement 
assures  that  the  issue  will  be  placed  befove 
Congress  and  will  not  pass  unnoticed.  Then, 
the  Issue  must  remain  before  Congress  for 
six  months  during  which  time  Congress  can 
disapprove  establishment  of  the  Authority. 
Thus,  there  is  ample  provision  to  permit 
response  to  changed  circumstances. 

Sec.  301(a)  provides  that  the  Authority 
will  not  be  incorporated  If  (1)  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  finds  that  there  Is  no 
longer  a  continuing  freight  car  shortage  aris- 
ing from  an  inadequate  supply  Bf  rolling 
stock  and  Inadequate  car  service  and 
(2)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  utilization  of  such  rolling 
stoclc.  The  finding  by  the  Commission  essen- 
tially requires  a  reversal  of  its  conclusion 
in  Ex  Parte  241,  Investigation  of  Adequacy 
of  RaUroad  Freight  Car  Ownership,  Car  Uti- 
lization, Distribution,  Rules,  and  Practices, 
335  I.C.C.  264.  308  (1969).  The  Secretary's 
Index,  report  and  study  of  freight  car  utiliza- 
tion (Title  11)  provide  him  ample  mforma- 
tlon  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  second 
finding  can  be  made.  If  the  two  findings  can 
be  made,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  Industry, 
with  the  assistance  provided  In  Titles  I  and 
n,  will  have  solved  the  freight  car  problem. 
If  they  cannot  be  made,  then  direct  action  by 
the  Government  will  have  Ijeen  delayed  long 
enough  and  should  begin  Immediately. 

Sec.  301(a)  was  intended  to  permit  estab- 
lishment of  the  Authority  In  the  event  no 
findings  are  made.  This  design  reduces  un- 
certainty as  to  establishment  of  the  Author- 
ity In  the  event  that  the  problem  has  not 
been  solved  by  lndustr>-.  To  reverse  the  design 
to  a  positive  finding  to  the  effect  that  the 
authority  is  necessary  would  permit  the  In- 
dustry to  turn  Its  attention  toward  delay- 
ing decision  rather  than  concentrating  Its 
efforts  on  remedying  the  underlying  problem. 
A  review  of  Commission  decisions  demon- 
strates how  long  they  can  \>e  prolonged.  The 
design  of  Sec.  3011  (a)  makes  delay  unreward- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  turn  away  from  a  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  to  a  discussion  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation  in  more  general  terms. 
I  think  a  strong  case  can  be  made  for 
the  specific  points  in  the  bill,  and  I  have 
touched  on  several  of  them.  It  Is  the 
need,  though,  for  some  good  legislation 
now  that  calls  for  enactment  of  this  bill 
without  delay. 

Before  I  turn  to  problems  of  the  ship- 
pers, I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
effects  of  car  shortages  on  the  consumers 
of  this  coimtry.  In  discussions  I  have  in 
Oregon,  I  find  the  entire  subject  of 
freight  car  shortages  is  dull  to  all  but 
shippers  and  railroad  groups.  Yet  it  is 
the  average  shopper  in  a  supermarket 
who  should  have  just  as  keen  an  interest 
in  such  legislation  as  we  are  considering 
here  today. 

Consumers  pay  more  when  no  rail  cars 
are  available  to  ship  a  perishable  com- 
modity to  markets.  As  my  friends  from 
other  agricultural  areas  are  well  aware, 
when  a  rail  car  Is  needed  for  a  shipment 
of  fresh  produce,  failure  to  have  it  there 
can  ruin  an  entire  year's  crop.  If  a  crop 
spoils  at  a  siding  because  of  a  delay  in 
getting  a  car  to  a  farmer,  this  forces 
the  price  upward  of  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce getting  to  markets  from  other  sup- 
pliers. That  Is  simple  supply  and  de- 
mand. 


In  the  fresh  agriculture  area,  it  is  cri- 
tical as  is  true  nowhere  else  that  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  cars  be  available  when 
they  are  needed.  • 

Our  subcommittee  went  to  my  home 
State  of  Oregon  for  a  day  of  field  hear- 
ings on  oiu"  bills  on  September  20.  1971. 
In  my  opening  remarks,  I  noted: 

I  submit  that  the  effect  of  a  strike  is  jvst 
the  same  on  a  small  Oregon  shipper  of  per- 
ishable goods  who  cannot  get  freight  cars 
during  hla  critical  shipping  period.  When  his 
goods  spoU  or  rot  because  of  an  Inadequate 
freight  car  supply,  the  effect  on  this  indi- 
vidual is  just  the  same  as  it  is  during  a  rail 
strike.  Yet  the  public  attention  usually  is 
not  focused  on  these  daily  problems,  only 
when  we  have  something  as  dramatic  as  a 
strike. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  en- 
tire opening  statement  at  these  field 
hearings  in  Portland  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Opening   Statement  by   Senator  Hatfield 

Senator  Hattoxd.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
also  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Washington. 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  scheduling  this  field 
hearing  here  in  Portland.  I'd  like  to  say  that 
Senator  Magnuson,  who  is  our  committee 
chairman,  has  indicated  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment in  not  being  able  to  be  here  this 
morning.  He  is  also  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, and  has  asked  me  to  speak  a 
word  on  behalf  of  his  constituents  in  Wash- 
ington at  this  hearing.  We  in  the  Northwest 
sometimes  think  the  Federal  Government 
turns  Its  wheels  in  Washington,  D.C.,  3,000 
miles  away,  and  the  input  into  these  de- 
cisions is  made  with  little  contact  with  the 
people  around  the  country.  The  fact  that 
you.  Senator  Hartke,  have  taken  the  time 
from  your  busy  schedule  to  come  to  Port- 
land refiects  yotir  desire  to  see  that  the  peo- 
ple are  heard  on  this  important  legislation. 
I  think  the  presence  of  Senator  Stevens  from 
Alaska  here  today  also  points  up  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  problem  and  the 
Identification  that  we  have  here  as  colleagues 
repersenting  the  Pacific  Northwest  States. 

The  people  in  the  hearing  room  today 
should  recognize  that  Senator  Hartke  has 
given  important  leadership  to  the  efforts  to 
provide  a  solution  to  the  chronic  freight  car 
shortage.  As  a  new  member  of  this  com- 
mittee only  since  January.  I  have  appreci- 
ated his  counsel  on  matters  relating  to  rail- 
road and  shipping  problems. 

The  purpose  of  any  field  hearing  is  to  hear 
from  the  people,  not  to  hear  from  the  Sen- 
ators; so  my  opening  remarks  are  brief.  Due 
to  a  scheduling  conflict  of  Senator  Hartke  on 
the  day  those  hearings  began  In  Washmgton. 
D.C.,  I  had  the  privilege  of  chairing  those 
hearings.  I  have  brought  copies  of  my  re- 
marks on  that  day.  and  they  are  avail- 
able to  those  who  are  interested. 

During  my  8  years  as  Governor  of  Oregon, 
I  was  Involved  in  trying  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  freight  cars  for  Oregon 
shippers,  and  as  I  look  around  the  room  to- 
day, I  see  friends  who  helped  us  then  and 
are  assisting  this  committee  today  in  finding 
a  solution  to  the  problem.  As  Governor,  my 
efforts  were  primarily  on  behalf  of  our  forest 
products  Industry  and  our  agricultural  In- 
dustry. I  thought  then  that  the  problems 
we  faced  were  unique  to  the  West. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  7  days  of  hearings 
held  thus  far  In  Washington  in  1971, 1  realize 
more  and  more  that  these  car  shortages  are 
nAtlonwlde  and  affect  nearly  all  segments  of 


our  economy  and  all  areas  of  the  country. 
Representatives  of  the  scrap  metal  Industry 
say  they  need  so  many  thousand  cars,  the 
coal  industry  needs  so  many  thousand  cars, 
and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

We  have  heard  the  merits  and  shortcom- 
ings of  the  four  bills  discussed  In  detail  dur- 
ing our  7  days  of  hearings  In  Washington. 
We  have  come  here  primarily  to  hear  about 
your  problems,  problems  that  are  unique  to 
our  area  and  to  our  Industries.  I  think  it  Is 
safe  to  forecast  at  this  point  that  whatever 
legislation  Is  adopted  will  be  a  compromise 
drawn  from  the  varioxis  bills. 

While  the  focus  of  the  bills  is  primarily 
directed  toward  increasing  car  supplies,  I 
want  to  assure  this  group  that  I  will  push 
for  increased  utilization  of  our  existing  car 
supply.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  a  study 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  Indi- 
cates that  a  freight  car  today  is  loaded  and 
moving  only  6  percent  of  its  life — 6  percent. 
Ovir  committee  has  been  told  that  an  in- 
crease in  utilization  of  only  10  percent  wo\Ud 
add  over  40,000  cars  to  our  supply.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  to  Senator  Hartke  when  we  have 
been  discussing  these  bills,  Oregon  is  a  State 
dependent  on  adequate  transportation  fa- 
cilities to  market  our  goods.  Oregon  exports 
to  other  States  twice  the  amount  of  goods 
that  we  Import.  I  want  to  underscore  this. 
that  we  export  twice  the  amount  of  goods 
that  we  import.  Adequate  freight  car  sup- 
plies are  vital  if  our  State  Is  to  grow 
economically. 

Oregon  railroads  serve  650  forest  products 
shippers  and  over  700  shippers  in  agriculture 
and  related  products,  canned  and  frozen  and 
other  processed  foods.  There  are  2,000  other 
shippers  served  by  Oregon  railrotids.  That 
totals  nearly  3,400  shippers  served  by  the 
200  dally  trains  along  Oregon's  3,200  miles  of 
rail  lines.  You  can  see,  Senator  Hartke  and 
Senator  Stevens,  the  Impact  of  Inadequate 
car  supplies  on  Oregon's  economy. 

During  the  recent  rail  strike,  public  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  the  problems  facing  our 
shippers  caused  by  the  strike.  I  certainly 
agree  that  great  economic  and  financial  hard- 
ships are  caused  by  such  strikes.  I  submit 
that  the  effect  of  a  strike  Is  just  the  same  on 
a  small  Oregon  shipper  of  perishable  goods 
who  cannot  get  freight  cars  during  his  criti- 
cal shipping  period.  When  his  goods  spoil  or 
rot  because  of  an  Inadequate  freight  car 
supply,  the  effect  on  this  Individual  or  small 
company  Is  just  the  same  as  it  is  during  a 
rail  strike.  Yet  the  public  attention  usually 
is  not  focused  on  these  dally  problems,  only 
when  we  have  something  as  dramatic  as  a 
strike. 

The  current  situation,  with  shortages 
touching  nearly  every  segment  of  northwest 
industries,  cannot  continue  without  relief. 
The  very  survival  of  small  shippers  is  at 
stake,  for  they  cannot  absorb  losses  caused 
by  an  inadequate  car  supply.  Our  companies 
In  Oregon,  where  we  ship  out  twice  the 
amount  we  bring  In,  cannot  grow  and  ex- 
pand their  markets  when  no  cars  are  avail- 
able to  ship  our  goods  to  other  sections  of 
the  country. 

We  in  the  Congress  owe  to  the  people 
around  the  country  a  sincere  effort  to  solve 
the  chronic  freight  car  shortage  plaguing  all 
areas  and  all  Industries.  These  hearings  are 
part  of  our  efforts  to  find  the  best  answer,  and 
I  want  to  thank  those  of  you  who  have  ap- 
peared here  today  to  testify,  and  I  hope  It 
will  not  be  too  long  before  we  meet  with  you 
with  a  draft  of  a  biU  that  the  committee  has 
approved. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Habtke.  Thank  you,  Senator  Hat- 
field. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  here  is  that  the  consumer  will 
benefit  from  tills  legislation.  It  will  help 
hold  the  line  (igalnst  rising  food  prices. 


By  cutting  the  amount  of  crop  spoilage 
resulting  from  inadequate  car  supplies, 
it  will  help  the  farmer's  income  as  well. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  a  discus- 
sion of  the  efifect  on  consumers  provides 
a  bridge  for  me  to  turn  from  a  discus- 
sion of  the  effects  of  a  freight  car  short- 
age on  the  agriculture  industry  to  the 
effects  on  the  forest  products  industry,  a 
major  contributor  to  the  economy  of  my 
area  of  the  country. 

Providing  adsquate  housing  for  the 
people  of  this  country  has  been  a  goal  of 
the  Congress,  and  a  goal  shared  by  most 
of  the  people  in  the  country.  Recent 
years,  however,  have  seen  construction 
cost  for  new  housing  rising  at  a  rate 
faster  than  incomes  have  risen.  Many 
factors  have  contributed  to  this.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  that  by  providing  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  rail  cars  to  move  wood 
products  will  provide  an  important  price 
stabilizer  to  assist  in  the  leveling  off  of 
recent  price  increases  In  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  area. 

At  the  field  hearing  in  Portland,  this 
point  was  brought  out  in  testimony.  Very 
simply,  it  stands  to  reason  that  when 
supplies  of  lumber  are  kept  from  reach- 
ing the  markets  of  the  coimtry  where 
lumber  is  sold,  prices  for  lumber  that  is 
therj  increases.  I  urge  people  who  would 
like  detailed  explanations  of  the  effects 
of  these  car  shortages  on  lumber  prices 
to  read  the  hearings  report  of  our  field 
hearing  in  Portland  last  September. 
Many  experts  testified  on  the  financial 
impact  wrought  by  these  shortages. 

I  would  like  to  note  only  two  examples. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions 
of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Putnam  S.  Rob- 
bins,  of  Willamette  Industries,  and  fol- 
lowing that,  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Van  Duker, 
of  Fir  Ply,  Inc.,  appear  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  of  Ptttkam  S.  Robbins,  Mabket- 

iNG  Sebvices  Manager.  Wn.LiAMETTE  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  Albany,  Oreo. 

During  the  recent  period  of  car  shortage 
we  were  forced  to  truck  particleboard  from 
our  mills  in  Oregon  to  one  of  our  major  dis- 
tributors in  Chicago,  this  at  a  cost  over  rail 
of  approximately  $7  a  thousand  square  feet. 
This  is  in  rate  alone,  based  on  %-lnch  par- 
ticleboard. If  we  were  to  protect  this  as  we 
had  to  with  paper  wrap,  this  adds  an  addi- 
tional $10  per  1,000  to  the  direct  cost  of 
getting  that  product  to  market,  for  a  total 
of  somewhere  around  $17  per  1,000.  Now 
these  were  costs  which  we  as  a  manufacturer 
could  not  absorb,  and  still  be  competitive, 
nor  could  our  customer  In  Chicago  absorb 
these  charges. 

I  think  we  should  also  consider  It  Is  un- 
productive capital  which  cannot  certainly  be 
stood  by  the  industry.  If  the  housing  needs  of 
this  country  are  to  be  met,  but  these  are 
costs  which  were  required  of  us  because  of  a 
car  shortage. 

Statement  or  Robert  W.  Van  Dukeb,  Pib 
Plt,  Inc.,  White  Crrr,  Obeg. 

The  actual  cost  to  our  company  amounts 
to  about  $2-per-thousand  feet.  Additional 
costs  which  cannot  refiect  price  discounts 
are  our  production  costs.  You  will  note  that 
appendix  2  Is  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  pro- 
duction  costs  for  2  recent  months.  These 


figures  show  that  because  of  many  fixed  costs 
In  plywood  production,  the  actual  cost  per 
thousand  feet  on  a  three-eighths  basis,  wlU 
rise  when  production  decreases.  For  Instance, 
during  the  month  of  June,  a  normal  produc- 
ing and  shipping  period,  our  overall  produc- 
tion costs  were  $60.62-per-thousand  square 
feet,  three-eights  basis.  During  the  month 
of  August,  on  the  other  hand,  we  experienced 
a  severe  shortage  of  equipment,  and  our  costs 
rose  to  $52 .46-per- thousand  square  feet, 
three-eighths    basis. 

There  are  several  other  costs  directly  at- 
tributable to  a  car  shortage  such  as  the  cost 
due  to  Interrupted  cash  flow.  Increased  ware- 
house handling,  increased  damage  factor, 
which  sometimes  means  as  much  as  a  15- 
percent  discount  in  our  price.  Although  these 
costs  are  certainly  reflected  in  our  overall 
profit  picture,  they  are  not  easily  calculable 
on  a  per-thousand  basis.  We  know  they  exist, 
but  the  individual  expense  of  determining 
the  actual  costs  would  be  extremely  high. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  several  examples  I  could  cite  from 
the  Portland  hearing,  but  these  give  a 
fiavor  of  the  impact  of  the  shortage  on 
lumber  prices. 

The  problems  of  the  forest  products 
industry  in  meeting  its  freight  car  needs 
are  not  confined  to  the  small  or  medium 
sized  operation,  either,  as  might  be  imag- 
ined. Certainly  one  of  the  largest  opera- 
tions in  the  country  is  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Corp.,  headquartered  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 
I  believe  a  colloquy  Senators  Hartke, 
Stevens,  and  I  had  with  Mr,  Max  Allen, 
manager  of  mill  supply  for  Springfield, 
Oreg..  Weyerhaeuser  operation,  points 
out  the  problems  even  a  giant  in  the  in- 
dustry faces.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  section  of  the  colloquy  and  his 
statement  at  the  Portland  hearings  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statement  of  Max  L.  Allen,  Manages,  Mux 

StlPPLT  FOB  SPBDJCFTELD,  OBEG.,  WOOD  PBOD- 

tjcts  Division,  Wetebhaeuseb  Co. 

Mr.  Allen.  My  name  Is  Max  L.  Allen.  I  am 
manager,  mill  supply,  for  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Co.  mill,  Springfield,  Oreg.  Weyerhaeuser  Co. 
Is  engaged  prlncipaUy  in  the  growing  and 
harvesting  of  timber  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  and  sale  of  forest  products. 
Total  annual  sales  of  the  company  In  1970 
exceeded  $1,200  million;  approximately  one- 
half  consisting  of  wood  product  sales. 

Senator  Hartke.  Let  me  ask  you  sir,  do  you 
think  It  Is  possible  this  can  be  solved  by 
the  railroads  alone,  without  any  help — if 
they  could  have  some  system  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  utilization  of  cars  rather  than 
buUdlng  new  cars? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  personally  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Hatfiklo.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Stevens, 
I  would  just  like  to  make  one  general  ob- 
servation. As  you  probably  know,  Weyer- 
haeuser is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  timber 
operations  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
probably  one  of  the  finest  In  corporate  re- 
sponsibility and  public  concern  and  public 
Interest.  I  would  say  It  is  a  remarkable  cor- 
poration. It  Is  truly  one  of  our  finest. 

I  have  nothing  against  largeness  per  se,  or 
bigness  per  se,  only  when  bigness  tends  to 
create  a  situation  where  it  excludes  small,  or 
medium-sized  operations,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  In  listening  to  Mr.  Allen  today.  If  these 
are  tbe  problems  of  Weyerhaeuser,  what  In 


the  world  must  be  tbe  magnitude  of  the 
problem    of    the    small-    or    medium-sized 

business? 

Senator  Habtke.  In  other  words,  you  have 
the  economic  wherewithal  to  get  the  job  done 
that  the  small  shipper  does  not  have,  and 
even  you  cannot  get  the  Job  done? 

Mr.  Allen.  No. 

Senator  Stevens.  I  must  say  that  I  share 
Senator  Hatfield's  respect  for  your  com- 
pany, and  I  only  wish  that  you  did  a  bit  more 
business  up  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  are  working  on  it. 

Senator  Habtke.  Just  for  yo\ir  Information, 
they  are  In  Indiana. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  we  have  some  of  our  best 
customers  in  your  State,  and  this  specialized 
equipment  goes  heavy  into  your  State.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Senator  Habtke.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate 
your  comments. 

(The  statement  follows:) 
Statement    of    Max    L.    Allen,    Manager, 
Weterhaetseb  Co.  Mill,  Spbingfieu),  Obeg. 

My  name  is  Max  L.  Allen.  I  am  manager, 
mill  supply,  for  the  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  mill., 
Sprtngfleld,  Oreg.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  is  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  growing  and  har- 
vesting of  timber  and  In  the  manufacture, 
distribution,  and  sale  of  forest  products.  To- 
tal annual  sales  of  the  company  in  1970  ex- 
ceeded $1.2  billion;  approximately  one-half 
consisting  of  wood  products  sales. 

My  activities  involve  the  sales,  marketing, 
and  shipment  of  wood  products.  I  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  coordination  and  alloca- 
tion of  rail  equipment  at  Weyerhaeuser  Co.'s 
three  western  Oregon  wood  products  facili- 
ties (Springfield,  Coos  Bay,  and  Cottage 
Grove).  I  am  in  daily  touch  with  the  car 
supply  situation  at  these  points  and  their 
relationships  to  other  shipping  origins  of 
our  company  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

These  three  mills  are  located  on  and  served 
exclusively  by  trackage  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Transportation  Co.  Over  a  period  of 
a  year,  we  will  ship  approximately  13.000  rail- 
car  loads  of  manufactured  wood  products  to 
destinations  throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

The  car  supply  problem  is  one  of  continu- 
ing concern  to  my  company.  The  situation 
with  which  I  am  most  familiar  relates  to  our 
Oregon  mills  located  at  Springfield.  Coos  Bay. 
Cottage  Grove,  and  Klamath  Falls,  but  many 
of  the  conditions  faced  by  Weyerhaeuser  Co. 
apply  equally  to  the  railcar  situation  at  other 
shippers  In  Oregon. 

To  be  competitive  In  the  wood  products 
market,  our  manufacturing  imits  are  de- 
signed to  fuUy  utUlze  the  raw  material  avail- 
able. We  have  a  need  for  all  types  of  rail 
equipment.  Our  customers  demand  unitized 
loading  in  rallcars.  The  40-foot  single-door 
boxcsLT  U  becoming  obsolete.  The  Increased 
demands  are  for  double-door  40-foot,  60-foot, 
some  full-door  boxcars  and  bulkhead  fiats. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  western  Oregon  mills 
have  charted  the  rallcars  ordered  and  re- 
ceived in  the  first  18  months  of  1971 . 

This  chart  shows  by  week  our  western 
Oregon  mill  rallcars  received  on  a  very  er- 
ratic schedule.  At  times  the  mUls  receive  100 
percent  of  need  or  as  ordered;  however,  at 
other  times  we  receive  only  about  50  percent 
of  needs. 

Now  this  chart  shows  a  consistent  railcar 
shortage  throughout  the  year,  this  is  up  to 
the  first  of  September.  Now,  the  extreme 
railcar  shortage  was  during  the  Southern 
Pacific  radcar-strlke  period,  which  Is  shown 
right  in  here  and  over  in  here  [indlcatingl 
but  you  can  see.  If  I  recall  right,  that  there 
were  only  7  weeks  out  of  the  first  36  weeks 
of  the  year  that  we  received  100  percent  as 
ordered,  type  ordered  In  the  year  of  1971  at 
our  three  western  Oregon  facilities. 

In  evaluating  the  railcare  received,  tbe  fol- 
lowing factors  must  be  considered: 
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1.  The  raUcara  were  delivered  on  an  er- 
ratic schedule.  The  shipping  crews  were  often 
required  to  work  48  or  more  hours  a  week 
to  load  what  normally  would  have  been 
loaded  In  a  40-hour  workweek: 

2.  The  type  of  cars  received  was  not  al- 
ways the  type  ordered.  This  causes  delin- 
quencies, cancellations  of  orders,  dissatis- 
fied customers  and  loss  of  customers. 

3.  The  rallcar  shortage  often  develops  on 
a  strong  market.  Rallcars  are  generally  avail- 
able on  a  weak  market.  Our  mills  at  times 
must  ship  at  a  low  sales  price  when  rallc&rs 
are  available  to  keep  operational. 

To  operate  our  Oregon  manufacturing  units 
at  normal  production  rate  during  a  severe 
rallcar  shortage  Ifl  a  costly  operation  which 
requires  the  following  action. 

1.  Build  Inventories. 

2.  Build  up  local  sales  and  Increase  truck 
shipments  utilizing  commercial  and/or  Wey- 
erhaeuser Co.  trucks. 

I  estimate  our  Oregon  mills  will  ship  In 
1971 :  7,050  truckloads  of  lumber;  1,640  truck- 
loads  of  plywood;  271  truckloads  of  particle- 
board;  and  175  truckloads  of  Ply-Veneer  for 
a  total  of  9,136  truckloads  of  manufactured 
wood  products. 

The  rallcar  shortage  forces  us  to  truck 
shipments.  During  a  severe  car  shortage,  all 
Oregon  Intrastate  shipments  go  by  truck. 

2.  Shipments  to  Washington,  California, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada  and  Arizona  are  often 
made  by  truck  at  unfavorable  freight  costs. 

3.  We  have  set  up  and  contacted  reload 
sites  on  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  at 
Eugene  and  Junction  City.  We  have  hired 
extra  personnel  and  rented  equipment  so  we 
could  ship  from  two  rail  lines  Instead  of  one. 
This  Is  an  additional  cost  to  us  of  about 
$400/rallcar  on  material  coming  from  Cooe 
Bay  and  less  cost,  proportionately,  from  Cot- 
tage Grove  and  Springfield. 

4.  We  have  had  built  and  increased  our 
leased  fleet  to  87  rallcars  for  the  Oregon 
mills.  Seventy-one  of  these  are  special,  full 
sldedoor  boxcars  needed  for  loading  of  long 
imltlzed  panels.  Although  our  supplying  rail- 
road company  cannot  supply  us  with  this 
type  rallcar.  It  has  only  been  during  the  last 
few  months  that  they  have  agreed  to  handle 
these  privately  leased  cars  In  their  trackage. 

5.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  Evergreen 
Freight  Car  Corp.  We  Intend  to  work  with 
them  In  this  arrangement  to  help  them  ]\is- 
tlfy  revenue  to  build  more  of  these  double- 
door  50-foot  Evergreen  ooxcars. 

6.  We  have  attempted  to  increase  our  export 
and  cargo  sales.  The  longshoremen's  strike 
this  summer  has  prevented  us  from  utilizing 
this  method  of  shipping  to  Its  maximum  po- 
tential. 

My  company  has  had  many  meetings  with 
ovir  supplying  railroad  and  has  worked 
closely  with  them  to  utilize  the  available  rail- 
cars  to  maximum  efficiency. 

We  have  set  up  a  system  that  Is  helpful 
to  both  the  carriers  and  ourselves  In  plan- 
ning care  requirements.  One  system  Involved 
a  series  of  fort;casts  where  we  maintained 
records  as  to  the  number  of  cars  ordered, 
supplied,  and  actually  shipped.  We  estimate 
our  requirements  several  months  Into  the 
future. 

These  records  are  maintained  for  all  of 
our  mills,  and  are  coordinated  In  our  Tacoma 
office.  These  reports  are  available  to  the  car- 
riers serving  our  facilities. 

Gentlemen,  the  rallcar  supply  In  Oregon 
Is  critical  and  costly.  The  Western  railroads 
and  the  Oregon  shippers  need  your  help  to 
solve  the  tradtlonal  rallcar  supply  problems 
of  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  Far 
West  produces  lumber  in  far  greater 
quantities  than  it  consumes,  and  ships 
about  60  percent  of  its  production  east 
of  the  Rockies.  I  am  advised  that  in  1970. 


about  300,000  carloads  of  lumber  were 
shipped  from  western  mills. 

An  adequate  rail  car  supply  is  needed. 
From  a  selfish  point  of  view,  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  a  timber  State  such  as  Oregon, 
having  enough  freight  cars  enables  our 
economy  to  prosper,  and  I  am  all  for 
that.  From  a  broader  prospective, 
though,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  housing 
goals  and  needs  of  this  country,  we  must 
take  steps  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  new 
houses.  Providing  enough  rail  cars  is  a 
big  step  in  offering  some  stability  to  an 
industry  that  suffers  pricing  fluctuation 
brought  on  by  factors  more  complex 
than  the  one  under  discussion  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  at  the  opening  day  of  the 
hearings,  as  we  began  investigating  the 
aspects  of  the  various  bills  before  the 
committee  back  on  May  19,  1971,  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FREIGHT  Car  Shortages 
(Opening  statement  by  Senator  Hatfieud) 
The  hearing  will  please  come  to  order. 
Let  the  record  show  that  Senator  Magnu- 
son,  the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Freight  Car  Shortage,  has 
commitments  on  the  Senate  floor  this  morn- 
ing and  win  try  to  join  us  if  at  all  possible.  I 
do  not  think  It  Is  necessary  to  Indicate  his 
keen  interest  because  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  on  many  occasions  concerning 
the  subject  on  which  we  will  be  holding 
hearings  this  morning. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  each  and  every 
one  of  you  here  this  morning  to  the  first  day 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Freight  Car  Shortages  on  freight 
car  shortage  problems  and  on  four  relevant 
bills  which  have  been  introduced — Senate 
bill  1415,  Introduced  by  Senator  Pearson, 
which  would  authorize  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  purchase  for  Its  use  not  less  than 
10,000  general  purpose  freight  cars;  Senate 
bin  1729.  Introduced  by  Senator  Magnuson 
with  33  cosponsors,  which  would  create  a 
public  corporation  to  acquire  general  pur- 
pose cairs  and  to  foster  Improved  utilization 
through  modem  computer  systems;  Senate 
bill  1730,  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  which 
would  create  a  combination  public-private 
corporation  to  acquire  general  purpose  cars; 
and  Senate  bill  1731,  Introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads which  would  provide  Government  In- 
surance against  default  on  railroad 
equipment  loans. 

The  freight  car  shortage  problem  is  fami- 
liar to  all  of  us.  It  has  been  before  the  Com- 
merce Committee  many  times  down  through 
the  years.  But  It  has  grown  more  severe  in 
recent  years.  Not  only  does  It  affect  our  west- 
ern grain  farmers  swid  lumber  shippers,  but 
It  also  aSects  the  coal  Industry  In  the  East, 
the  lumber  Industry,  almost  every  Industry 
In  every  region  In  the  country. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  time  Is  ripe 
for  legislative  action.  The  freight  car  short- 
ages are  of  major  concern  to  many  of  the 
Nation's  shippers.  Further,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  weakened  condition  of  the  rail 
Industry  Itself.  A  creative  solution  to  the 
freight  car  shortage  will  not  only  aid  ship- 
pers, but  It  will  also  help  the  beleaguered 
railroads. 

This  subcoHMnittee  Intends  to  conduct  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  problem  and  will 
attempt  to  develop  a  solution  to  it.  We  will 
have  2  days  of  hearings,  today  and  Friday 
this  week.  I  expect  that  we  will  have  several 


more  days  not  yet  scheduled  before  we  are 
finished.  The  bills  before  us  should  provide 
a  good  starting  point  for  o\ir  work.  We  hope 
to  Improve  upon  them  before  we  are  flnlshed 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  comments  of  our 
witnesses  to  help  us  In  this  regard. 

Today,  I  will  not  go  Into  detail  In  sup- 
port of  the  various  bills  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, but  as  a  member  of  this  special  sub- 
committee I  do  want  to  highlight  the  prob- 
lem as  It  relates  to  my  own  State  of  Oregon 
where  we  ship  twice  as  many  goods  out  of  the 
State  as  we  Import. 

Oregon  shippers  need  empty  cars  for  our 
goods  to  travel  to  markets  in  other  States. 
Probably  the  best  known  of  the  areas  where 
the  shortage  plagues  Oregon  businesses  are 
In  the  forest  products  area  and  In  agri- 
culttire.  I  could  count  off  numerous  occur- 
rences with  friends  of  mine  In  the  liunber 
Indvistry  where  boxcar  shortages  have  hin- 
dered and  even  crippled  efforts  to  reach  mar- 
kets In  other  States  at  crucial  times. 

Throughout  Oregon,  our  forest  products 
shippers — from  the  giant  companies  to  the 
small  Independent  operators — have  lost 
profits,  faced  serious  financial  difficulties, 
and  have  laid  off  men,  and  thus  Increased 
unemployment.  These  problems  occurred  be- 
cause no  boxcars  were  available  when  they 
were  needed.  One  small  mill  in  western 
Oregon  was  forced  to  lay  off  200  workers  be- 
cause no  rallcars  were  available  to  transport 
the  mill's  lumber  production. 

As  the  economy  In  the  country  Improves, 
I  anticipate  increases  In  new  home  construc- 
tion. The  boxcar  shortages  of  the  past  2  years 
win  pale  in  comparison  to  what  Oregon 
lumber  companies  wUl  face  If  more  cars  are 
not  provided  for  our  products.  I  also  would 
presume  that  slmUar  situations  exist  In  other 
Northwest  States. 

I  would  also  add  that  ovir  State's  agricul- 
tiu'e  industry  has  a  vital  Interest  in  Improv- 
ing the  freight  car  situation.  The  most  dra- 
matic cases  concern  shipments  of  fruit, 
produce,  and  vegetables.  The  equation  here 
is  simple:  If  there  are  no  cars,  everything  Is 
lost  when  the  crops  spoil. 

The  effects  on  consumers  can  be  Ulustrated 
most  clearly  In  this  context.  When  crops 
spoil  or  are  delayed,  the  supply  cannot  meet 
the  demand  The  restUt  Is  higher  prices  for 
the  American  consumer. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin 
testified  last  year  on  IJils  problem  of  the 
freight  car  shortages  as  It  affects  agriculture. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  here 
the  selections  from  his  testimony  as  Indi- 
cated. 

"The  answer  to  the  problem  Is  complex: 
It  Involves  money  for  equipment,  changing 
rallcar  usage  patterns,  rising  costs,  and  dis- 
tribution of  available  equipment  Into  agri- 
cultural areas  at  times  of  peak  harvest  de- 
mand. 

"The  number  of  plain  boxcars  In  use  has 
declined  armually  for  the  past  11  years  or 
more. 

"Between  Jan.  1,  1959  and  Jan.  1,  1970. 
this  decline  was  a  sharp  42.7  percent. 

"On  Jan.  1,  1959,  American  railroads  had 
674,792  such  boxcars;  by  Jan.  1  this  year, 
this  total  had  dropped  to  386,499.  Of  these 
boxcars,  the  total  of  narrow-door  boxcars 
suitable  for  grain  hauling  had  declined  to 
180,574.  Meanwhile,  It  Is  true,  the  number 
of  covered  hopper  cars — the  kind  suitable 
for  unit  trains  and  bulk  hauls  between  ma- 
jor terminals — Increased  from  58,383  on  Jan. 
1,  1959,  to  125,867  on  Jan.  1,  1970.  However, 
these  hopper  cars  are  used  for  many  purposes 
other  than  the  transportation  of  grain  and 
similarly-handled  agricultural  products. 
They  have  by  no  means  met  the  current 
needs  of  the  grain  industry. 

"In  addition  to  the  shortage  of  ordinary 
boxcars,  there  Is  also  a  critical  shortage 
of  mechanical  refrigerated  cars  for  the  move- 
ment of  perishable  agricultural  products. 


"WhUe  the  boxcar  shortage  has  grown  In- 
creasingly acute  since  1959,  the  population 
of  the  United  States  has  Increased  by  more 
than  27  mUUon  persons.  The  need  for  ade- 
quate movement  of  the  basic  agricultural 
raw  materials  Into  the  food  production  areas 
of  our  Nation  increases  dally. 

"Complicating  matters  even  more  are  two 
strictly  agricultural  problems.  One  Is  the 
matter  of  greatly  Increased  crop  volumes 
which  must  be  moved  and  the  partlciUarly 
sharp  increase  In  fan-harvested  crops. 

"Wheat  production  during  the  1950-70 
period  has  expanded  from  around  1  blUlon 
bushels  annually  to  al>out  1%  biUlon;  com 
production  has  grown  from  around  3.8  bU- 
Uon  bushels  to  around  4.6  billion;  grain 
sorghum  from  555  mUUon  bushels  to  more 
than  700  minion;  and  soybean  production 
has  nearly  doubled— to  the  point  where  it 
now  exceeds  1  bUllon  bushels  annuaUy.  Fm- 
thermore,  the  percentage  of  the  corn  and 
grain  sorghiun  crops  moved  off  the  farm  has 
Increased  substantlaUy." 

Prom  this  testimony  of  Secretary  Hardin, 
these  statistics  point  out  just  how  severe 
this  problem  Is  across  the  entire  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  this  committee 
wUl  approve  legislation  which  wUl  help  solve 
the  severe  problems  facing  shippers  In  Ore- 
gon and  other  parts  of  the  country  as  weU. 
On  behalf  of  businessmen  and  consumers  in 
Oregon  and  throughout  the  country,  I  wlU 
urge  approval  of  legislation  which  wUl  en- 
able meaningful  steps  to  be  taken  to  solve 
this  transportation  crisis. 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  point  out  that  the  railroads  that 
serve  Oregon  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
try  and  solve  the  problem  in  our  area 
of  the  country.  ^      „^  ,  » 

In  a  recent  edition  of  "Keeping  Track, 
the  publication  of  the  Oregon  Railroad 
Association,  it  is  brought  out  that  the 
railroads  serving  Oregon  bought  23  per- 
cent of  all  new  rail  freight  cars  manu- 
factured last  year.  I  applaud  this  action, 
but  as  I  have  pointed  out.  it  is  not 

enough.  ^  ^^  ^  ^. , 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle on  new  car  purchases  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Keeping  Track,  AprU  1972] 

Oregon    Railroads   Bought   Big    Share    of 

Nation's  New  Car  Fleet  Last  Year 

Latest  annual  freight  car  order  flg\ure8 
again  highlight  the  significance  of  railroad 
spending  to  the  Northwest  economy:  raU- 
roads  operating  In  Oregon  ordered  23  per 
cent  of  new  freight  cars  manufactured  na- 
tlonany  In  1971. 

And  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  new  cars 
ordered  by  the  three  Oregon  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation member  lines  In  1971  are  from  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  manufacturers. 

Burlington  Northern.  Southern  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific— three  of  71  Class  I  railroads 
making  up  the  national  system — ordered  a 
total  of  12,046  new  freight  cars. 

Of  these,  4,431  are  from  Gunderson,  Inc., 
Portland  car  builder;  3,450  are  from  Pacific 
Car  &  Foundry  Co.  In  Renton,  Wash.;  and 
375  are  from  company  shops  In  Oregon. 

NatlonaUy,  new  freight  car  orders  In  1971 
totaled  52,482— up  nearly  5  per  cent  over 
1970.  The  number  purchased  by  the  three 
ORA  member  lines  (which  operate  raU- 
roads  In  a  total  of  22  states  besides  Oregon) 
represents  23  per  cent  of  the  national  figure. 

Railroads  nationally  are  expected  to  In- 
vest In  more  than  70,000  new  cars  In  1972, 
with  a  significant  portion  of  them  again  to 
be  built  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  special  attention  today  to  the 
leadership  given  this  legislation  by  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Hartke)  who  is  carrying  the  ball  now 
in  the  debate  on  the  floor,  has  given 
much  of  his  time  and  energies  in  the 
preparation  of  this  very  worthwhile  com- 
promise. In  my  year  on  the  committee, 
I  appreciated  the  coimsel  and  advice  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  as  we  held  several  days  of  hear- 
ings on  these  bills. 

I  think  we  all  owe  our  thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Com- 
merce Committee  chairman  for  whom  I 
have  such  affection  and  admiration  (Mr. 
Magnuson).  As  Governor  of  Oregon.  I 
knew  years  ago  that  Senator  Magnitson 
was  an  able  and  skillful  legislator — some- 
times to  his  State's  direct  benefit  and  my 
State's  direct  loss.  Since  coming  to  the 
Senate,  though,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  work  in  tandem  with  him  in  solving 
common  problems  of  the  Northwest  far 
more  often  than  we  work  at  odds  with 
each  other.  He  was  responsible  for  my 
appointment  to  the  freight  car  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  become  more  familiar  with  such  a 
complex  topic,  and  to  participate  in  the 
initial  consideration  of  these  bills. 

On  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  I  should  be  at  odds  on  any 
such  legislation — he  from  the  Northeast 
and  I  from  the  Northwest.  We  should  be 
tugging  away  at  each  other,  for  the  car 
shortages  have  been  thought  of  as  purely 
regional  struggles.  I  think  we  both  recog- 
nize, however,  that  we  have  passed  that 
stage — it  is  a  national  problem,  not  a  re- 
gional one.  There  is  no  solution  that  will 
help  New  Hampshire  at  the  expense  of 
Oregon — ^there  is  only  a  solution  that  will 
help  the  entire  country,  or  conversely, 
hurt  it  to  the  same  degree.  I  appreciated 
sharing  my  thinking  on  this  issue  with 
Senator  Cotton,  and  I  profited  from  his 
wise  comments. 

Lastly.  I  want  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  leadership  role  played  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  . 
Throughout  my  service  in  the  Senate.  I 
have  looked  to  Jim  Pearson  for  continued 
leadership  in  trying  to  help  solve  the 
freight  car  shortage.  He  has  been  a  con- 
stant battler  for  the  farmers,  not  only 
of  his  State,  but  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  he  has  helped  to  see  that  they 
have  had  sufficient  cars  to  meet  their 

I  aiso  want  to  thank  John  Gary  and 
Henry  Rush,  now  with  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration.  John  and  Henry, 
as  able  staffers  on  this  subcommittee, 
gave  our  committee,  and  me  as  a  new 
member  in  particular,  the  kind  of  back- 
up that  makes  our  job  much  easier.  I 
know  I  speak  for  other  members  of  the 
committee  when  I  thank  you  both. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  bill  is  a  workable  compromise.  It  Is 
the  carrot  and  the  stick— we  offer  the 
railroads  some  needed  assistance,  but 
stand  ready  with  the  stick  if  the  carrot 
does  not  solve  the  problem. 

For  too  long,  solutions  to  freight  car 
shortages  have  been  long  on  talk  and 


short  on  action.  I  commend  this  bill  to 
my  colleagues — not  because  it  Is  perfect 
in  every  way  but  because  it  represents 
a  concrete  step  toward  solving  this  se- 
vere problem. 

This  bill  helps  the  railroads,  but  I 
think  it  helps  them  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. They  are  provided  incentives  to  pur- 
chase and  build  new  rail  cars  to  increase 
the  car  supply. 

This  bill  helps  the  shippers.  Both  by 
providing  more  new  cars  and  Increasing 
utilization  of  our  existing  car  supplies, 
we  will  help  the  thousands  of  shippers 
across  the  country. 

This  bill  helps  the  consumers.  Insuf- 
ficient car  supplies  contribute  to  rising 
prices  for  food  and  lumber.  This  bill,  in 
alleviating  car  shortages,  will  help  sta- 
bilize recent  prices  rises  in  Iwth  food  and 
lumber  prices. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial by  Wes  Sullivan  in  the  Oregon 
Statesman,  Salem,  Oreg.,  on  October  17, 
1971,  appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  Rail  Boxcar  Shortage  Roinxs 
Thf  forces  governing  the  chronic  Pacific 
Northwest  boxcar  shortage  seem,  like  the 
weather,  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  those 
affected  by  it.  The  public  feels  the  Impact 
of  the  car  shorUge  only  Indirectly,  so  it  Is 
difficult  to  get  public  Indignation  high 
enough  to  meet  the  Issue  headon. 

The  shortage  dates  back  to  the  post- World 
War  II  boom  in  rail  freight.  The  West  ex- 
ports twice  as  much  as  It  Imports.  So  there 
Is  a  financial  Incentive  for  cars  to  move  from 
west  to  east,  but  not  back  again. 

While  western  shippers  cried  for  cars,  they 
sat  on  eastem  sidings.  Per  diem  charges  were 
levied  against  the  railroads  holding  the  cars, 
but  they  were  so  small  the  railroads  would 
rather  pay  the  penalties  than  send  the  cars 
back.  Even  when  they  were  raised  and  Con- 
gress Instructed  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  monitor  the  situation,  the 
cars  remained  In  the  East. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  Eastern  rail- 
roads didn't  order  many  new  cars  to  meet  the 
tremendous  expansion  In  rail  traffic.  Why 
should  they  build  cars  when  they  had  an 
they  wanted,  the  reasoning  went? 

Railroads,  beset  with  labor  problems,  cir- 
cumscribed by  government  regulation  and 
ofttlmea  lacking  imaginative  management, 
began  to  lose  ground  flnanclaUy.  The  more 
red  Ink  they  accumulated,  the  fewer  cars 
they  buUt,  making  matters  worse. 

Things  are  so  bad  now.  that  only  6  per 
cent  of  the  nation's  boxcars  are  moving  at 
any  one  time.  And  Instead  of  getting  larger, 
the  nation's  inventory  of  boxcars  Is  getting 
smaller,  down  from  665,000  just  15  years  ago 
to  380,000.. 

Southem  Pacific  points  to  its  efforts  to 
meet  the  situation,  a  continuing  program 
of  adding  new  cars,  5,000  both  In  1969  and 
1970,  and  computerization  of  boxcar  record- 
keeping, so  SP  knows  exactly   where  each 

car  Is. 

Pull  computerization  of  the  U.S.  boxcar 
Inventory  is  years  away,  but  it  would  help 
untangle  the  red  tape  which  keeps  so  many 
cars  immobilized. 

In  the  face  of  this  frustrating  picture, 
vfhlch  seriously  handicaps  the  Pacific  North- 
west economy,  three  measures  are  awaiting 
action  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  They  offer  three 
approaches  to  the  problem. 

S.  1729  would  put  the  government  In  the 
boxcar  bminess,  creating  a  goveriunent  cor- 
poration to  buUd  cars,  operate  its  own  shops 
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and  have  authority  over  distribution  of  cars. 
LatMr  tends  to  favor  thla  bill. 

S.  1730  would  create  a  quasl-government 
corporation  which  couJd  own  a  boxcar  pool 
and  distribute  cars  where  needed  to  supple- 
ment  the  railroads'  eGrort£.  This  plan  was 
prepared  by  shippers  but  not  all  endorse  It. 

S.  1731  would  provide  government  fi- 
nancing to  railroads  to  buy  cars  and  would 
continue  to  rely  upon  the  ICC  to  control 
distribution  of  them.  The  Association  of 
American  Railroads  backs  this  bill. 

We  can  sympathize  with  the  frustration  of 
those  who  now  favor  having  the  govern- 
ment take  over  the  boxcar  business  as  It  has 
taken  over  the  passenger  traffic.  But  piece- 
meal nationalization  of  railroads  Is  not  the 
way  to  buUd  a  stronger  rail  system. 

Par  better  to  provide  public  financing  both 
for  new  cars  and  for  a  universal  computer 
system  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  the 
present  supply.  Then  put  enough  teeth  Into 
both  the  legislation  governing  the  railroads 
and  their  regulating  agencies  to  Insure  the 
railroads  do  ihe  job. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  members  of 
the  minority  staff  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  David  Clanton  and  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Sterrett,  be  authorized  to  be  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  S.  1729. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Commencing  on  page  38,  line  5.  strike  out 
all  through  line  24,  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  stat- 
ing whether  or  not  he  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  found  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  toward  elim- 
inating the  freight  car  shortage  arising 
from  an  Inadequate  supply  of  rolling  stock 
and  Inadequate  car  service  and  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  Increase  In  utilization 
of  such  rolling  stock. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  reports  that  he  and 
the  Commission  have  found  that  substantial 
progress  In  freight  car  supply  and  utilization 
has  not  been  made,  Congress  may,  within 
three  years  and  six  months  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  by  affirmative  resolution,  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  corporation  to 
be  known  as  the  Rolling  Stock  Authority  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Its  purposes  shall  be  to  acquire,  maintain, 
and  provide  rolling  stock,  to  manage  a  pool 
of  such  rolling  stock,  and  to  employ  innova- 
tive concepts  for  equitable  distribution  and 
efficient  and  expeditious  use  of  such  rolling 
stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  national 
economy." 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  believe  that  we  have 
an  agreement  of  10  minutes  to  the  side 
of  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I    can    explain    my    amendment    very 


quickly.  The  bill  is  a  good  bill  and  my 
amendment  does  not  go  to  the  real  es- 
sence of  the  bill  at  all.  The  bill  provides 
a  setup  for  the  next  3  years,  whereby  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  could  pro- 
vide up  to  $2  billion  in  loan  guarantees 
to  attack  the  freight  car  shortage  prob- 
lem. 

At  the  end  of  3  years  under  title  3  of 
the  bill,  on  page  38,  we  ftnd  a  double 
negative.  The  bill  would  provide  that  if 
the  Secretary  and  the  ICC  do  not  find 
that  the  freight  car  shortage  no  longer 
exists,  and  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  utilization  of  freight  cars, 
then  automatically,  unless  Congress 
takes  action  to  prevent  it,  a  Government 
corporation  comes  into  being.  As  set  up 
in  title  3,  $1  billion  in  loan  guarantees 
would  be  authorized  to  start  the  cor- 
poration off  and  to  continue  it  on  a  more 
permanent  basis  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying suflQcient  freight  cars  for  the  Na- 
tion's transportation  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  objection  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  to  this 
bill  is  that  I  have  certain  apprehensions 
as  to  the  procedure  for  bringing  the  cor- 
poration into  being  3  years  from  now. 
Of  course,  the  precedent  for  the  proce- 
dure in  title  in  of  the  bill  was  set  in  all 
of  these  reorganization  plans.  The  Presi- 
dent sends  down  a  reorganization  plan 
and  unless  Congress  acts  against  it  and 
rejects  it  within  a  certtiin  period  of  time 
it  automatically  becomes  law.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  always  op- 
posed that.  It  is.  In  his  opinion,  a  dan- 
gerous, backhanded  way  of  legislating. 

In  the  case  of  this  corporation,  3  years 
from  now  the  personnel  of  these  com- 
mittees will  have  changed,  personnel  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  will  have 
changed.  Meanwhile,  time  goes  by  and 
unless  someone  is  on  his  toes  to  the 
nature  of  this  measure,  the  first  thing 
we  know  we  automatically  have  another 
huge  and  formidable  Federal  corporation 
with  a  billion-dollar  authorization. 

So  all  my  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  change  the  language  and  state: 

(a)  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  stating 
whether  or  not  he  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  found  that  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  freight  car  shortage  arising  from  an 
Inadequate  supply  of  rolling  stock  and  in- 
adequate car  service  and  that  there  has  been 
a  substantial  Increase  In  utilization  of  such 
rolling  stock. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  reports  that  he  and 
the  Commission  have  found  that  substantial 
progress  In  freight  car  supply  and  utilization 
has  not  been  made,  Congress  may.  within 
three  years  and  six  months  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  by  affirmative  resolution,  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  corporation  to 
be  known  as  the  Rolling  Stock  Authority  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Its  purposes  shall  be  to  acquire,  maintain, 
and  provide  rolling  stock,  to  manage  a  pool 
of  such  rolling  stock,  and  to  employ  innova- 
tive concepts  for  equitable  distribution  and 
efficient  and  expeditious  use  of  such  roUlng 
stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  national 
economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
Uonal  minute*. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  This  would  require  af- 
firmative action,  but  only  the  affirmative 
action  of  a  simple  resolution  by  Congress 
that  it  wishes  the  corporation  to  go  into 
effect.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  my  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand fully  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  about  these  auto- 
matic provisions  which  occur  without 
the  express  authorization  of  Congress, 
and  I  would  share  with  him  that  same 
feeling  of  apprehension  If  this  were  in 
the  same  context  of  the  reorganization 
bill,  but  this  is  different. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  the 
creation  of  an  authority  as  the  stick  part 
of  a  carrot  and  stick  operation.  The 
carrot  is  providing  a  guaranteed  loan  for 
building  freight  cars;  the  stick  is  that  if 
the  railroads  do  not  take  the  opportunity 
to  eliminate  the  freight  car  shortage  we 
will  make  sure  the  job  gets  done. 

If  the  rail  industry  fails  to  solve  the 
freight  car  problem  within  3  years,  even 
with  the  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance provided  in  titles  I  and  n,  then 
incorporation  of  the  authority  is  author- 
ized— section  301.  It  would  have  power 
to  acquire  rolling  stock — its  obligations 
would  be  backed  by  Federal  guarantees 
up  to  $1  billion — and  to  operate  such 
rolling  stock  as  a  pool.  It  would  be  di- 
rected to  employ  Innovative  concepts  to 
improve  utilization. 

The  authority,  if  established,  would  at 
a  maximum  control  only  4  to  5  percent 
of  the  number  of  cars  now  in  the  railroad 
fleet.  In  essence,  it  would  be  an  experi- 
ment to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
new  ideas  such  as  car  pooling  for  im- 
proved utilization.  It  would  be  a  yardstick 
against  which  to  measure  railroads'  per- 
formance in  car  utilization. 

Section  307  provides  a  mechanism  for 
conversion  of  the  authority  to  private 
ownership  and  control  as  soon  as  Is  prac- 
ticable. Thus,  the  authority  can  be  moved 
out  of  the  Government  Establishment 
and  into  the  private  sector  once  its  value 
is  shown  and  private  investment  re- 
places Government  investment. 

In  my  opinion,  title  m,  which  would, 
in  effect,  be  softened  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  is 
essential  to  the  bill.  Many  railroads  op- 
pose creation  of  the  authority,  because 
it  would  be  a  solution  imposed  upon  them 
and  because  it  would  reduce  their  domi- 
nance of  car  service.  The  structure  of 
title  HI  plays  upon  this  opposition  to  use 
establishment  of  the  authority  as  an 
inducement  to  railroads  to  put  aside 
their  proprietary  interests  and  to  work 
together  to  improve  car  utilization  and 
to  eliminate  freight  car  shortages.  The 
loan  guarantees  of  title  I  are  the  carrot; 
the  authority  is  the  stick,  to  induce  rail- 
roads to  eliininate  car  shortages. 

Without  title  IH  the  industry  might 
take  the  carrot  yet  not  eliminate  the 
shortages. 


Railroads  could  easily  devote  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  advancement  of 
their  own  proprietary  interests  rather 
than  taking  action  to  solve  the  problem. 
With  title  m,  they  know  that  the  Gov- 
ernment wiU  step  in  If  they  do  not  take 
appropriate  action. 

It  is  vital  to  title  HI  that  establish- 
ment of  the  authority  be  certain  if  freight 
car  shortages  are  not  eliminated  with- 
in a  fixed  time— 3  years.  The  less  cer- 
tainty there  is,  the  weaker  is  the  stick. 
The  many  years  the  freight  car  prob- 
lem has  been  aroimd  teaches  us  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  stick.  Railroads  have  been 
given  guaranteed  loans  before;  they  have 
been  given  large  tax  breaks  for  car 
acquisition.  The  first  case  before  the 
ICC  when  it  was  established  a  long  time 
ago  involved  freight  car  shortages.  They 
have  taken  these  carrots,  but  they  have 
not  solved  the  freight  car  problem. 
There  must  be  something  affirmative  to 
overcome  their  Inclination  to  advance 
only  their  separate  proprietary  interests 
Instead  of  the  interest  of  the  raU  sys- 
tem. 

If  establishment  of  the  authority  Is  not 
certain,  if  the  raihroads  can  take  the  car- 
rot and  postpone  the  stick,  then  solu- 
tion of  the  freight  problem  wiU  be  de- 
layed or  lost.  We  would  then  have  a  rail- 
road assistance  bill,  but  not  a  bill  to 
solve  the  freight  car  problem  nor  a  bill 
that  would  help  shippers.  At  that  point, 
it  might  be  better  to  have  no  bill. 

In  the  final  analysis,  certain  findings 
must  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  that 
there  is  no  shortage.  If  that  occurs,  then 
the  automatic  birth  of  the  corporation 
would  not  be  needed  and.  therefore,  it 
would  not  come  into  existence.  Second, 
Congress  itself,  after  the  finding  is  made, 
would  have  6  months  in  which  to  decide 
not  to  have  a  corporation. 

Senator  Cotton  compares  this  bill  to 
the  Government  reorganization  act, 
where  if  no  action  is  taken  by  Congress 
on  the  President's  plan,  then  the  plans 
would  come  into  operation.  This  bill  is 
quite  different  from  the  reorganization 
act.  We  have  had  9  days  of  hearings  and 
long  committee  consideration  of  the 
specifics  of  the  provision.  This  is  not  wide 
open  authority  to  make  any  sort  of  plan. 
I  imderstand  the  apprehension  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  but  I  feel 
that  without  this  type  of  stick  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  bill  would  be  aversely 
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Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons  I  op- 
pose the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  remsdning. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  we  may 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  Senators  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side.       

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

I  listened  with  careful  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Indiana.  He  says  that  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent situation  from  the  reorganization 
plan.  I  certainly  agree  that  it  is.  This 
is  a  more  dangerous  situation.  In  the 
case  of  a  reorganization  plan,  we  act 
on  it  expeditiously  or  else  the  President 
goes  on  with  it.  If  some  other  President 
comes  along,  it  can  fall  by  the  wayside, 
but  the  procedure  is  not  delayed  as  it 
would  be  in  this  bill. 

We  have  had  disagreements  about  the 
freight  car  shortage  matter,  many  of 
which  have  been  eliminated  by  the  fact 
that  short  haul  eastern  lines  have  not 
been  protected  and  have  gone  out  of 
business. 

I  am  for  this  biU.  However,  I  doubt  if 
there  is  anyone  on  the  committee  or  in 
Congress  who,  with  an  understanding  of 
the  history  of  this  situation,  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  stick  will  be  used.  We  might 
as  well  put  that  stick  in  now,  except  it 
would  cause  more  controversy.  But  the 
whole  pohit  is  that  what  is  sought  to  be 
done  is  to  have  this  stick  come  in  auto- 
matically unless  Congress  acts  negatively. 
The  Secretary  has  to  make  reports — 
I  do  not  know  how  many  people  read 
them — on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  ICC, 
and  those  reports  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  information  will  all  be  there,  if  the 
problem  is  not  solved. 

I  do  not  even  ask  that  the  affirmative 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  be  in  the 
form  of  legislation  that  has  to  be  signed 
by  the  President.  I  do  not  change  a  word 
or  syllable  of  the  setup  of  this  corpora- 
tion. I  simply  insist  that  reports  shall 
be  made  and  the  Congress,  by  the  sim- 
plest and  quickest  process,  affirmatively 
act  on  it,  rather  than  leave  it  as  a  snake 
in  the  grass  which  could  set  a  precedent 
for  all  kinds  of  corporations  coming  into 
being  when  Congress  persormel  has 
changed  and  they  have  forgotten  all 
about  it. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  am  willing  to  yield  my  time  back  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  imder- 
stand everything  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  talking  about.  I  will  say 
that  probably,  if  I  followed  the  same  in- 
clination, I  would  recommend  that  this 
corporation  be  put  into  effect  immedi- 
ately. This  is  sort  of  like  getting  ready  to 
cross  the  desert  and  saying  this  is  the 
last  chance  to  get  our  last  drink  of  water. 
What  we  are  saying  to  them  Is,  "We 
will  give  you  3  years.  You  have  not  done 
It  since  1887.  We  are  going  to  give  you 
3  more  years  to  solve  it,  and  if  you  do 
not  do  it.  the  Government  is  going  to  do 

it." 
We  had  9  days  of  hearings  on  this  sin- 


gle item.  We  went  into  it  in  depth.  I  agree 
that  probably  the  best  solution  is  to  put 
the  corporation  into  effect. 

Mr.  COTTON.  We  are  saying  to  them, 
when  you  set  up  the  whole  thing  and 
require  a  report  and  the  most  simple  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  it  can  be  done. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrkll),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MvsKix)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  i'  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrkll)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alloti),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Grdtin),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  smd  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  344  Leg.] 
YEAS— 43 


Aiken 

Allen 

BeaU 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Boggs 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

HuT7  F.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
ChUes 
Cooper 
Cotton 


Anderson 

Bayb 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Fulbrlght 

Qoldwater 

Gravel 


Dole 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Bruska 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Kennedy 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Pastore 

PeU 

Roth 

NAYS— 41 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hollings 

Hughes 

H\unphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McOee 

Metcalf 


Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkznan 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 


Mondale 
Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tunney 

Wllllama 

Young 


Allott 
Baker 
Brooke 


NOT  VOTINa — 16 
Eagleton  Griffin 

Eastland  Harrta 

GambreU  Long 
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McOovem  Montoya  MtuUe 

Miller  Mundt  Percy 

So  Mr.  Cotton's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Hoiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives, jy  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3726)  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  afford  more  equal  ex- 
port opportimity,  to  establish  a  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate;  that  the  House  insisted  upon 
its  amendments  to  the  bill,  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan. Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  St 
Gericain,  Mr.  Widnall.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Blackburn,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 
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EXTENSION  OF  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION ACT  OF  1969 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
ative on  S.  3726. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
3726)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  afford 
more  equal  export  opportunity,  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  14  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"August  1.  1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "June  30.  1974". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats 
and  oils  or  animal  hides  or  skins,  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  ap- 
prove the  exercise  of  such  authority  with 
respect  to  any  such  commodity  during  any 
period  for  which  the  supply  of  such  com- 
modity Is  determined  by  him  to  be  In  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  economy, 
except  to  the  extent  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  exercise  of  authority  Is  re- 
quired to  effectuate  the  t^oltcles  set  forth  '.n 
clause  (D)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act." 

Any  rule,  regulation,  proclamation,  or  order 
Issued  after  July  1,  1972.  under  section  4  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969.  exer- 
cising any  authority  conferred  by  such  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, including  f-?ts  and  oils  or  animal 
hides  or  skins,  shall  cease  to  be  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  to  extend  the  Export  AdmlnLstra- 
tion  Act  of  1969,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  di-sa-rree  to  the 
amendmrnts,  a^rce  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Hou-^e  of  Representatives 


on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflScer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Brock  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ROLLING  STOCK  UTILIZATION  AND 
FINANCING  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1729)  to  supply 
general  service  freight  cars  to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce,  users,  shippers,  na- 
tional defense,  and  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 


"TITLE  ■ 


-.  RURAL    RAILROAD 


ASSISTANCE 
Sec.  — .  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") Is  authorized  to  make  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  assist 
States  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
thereof  In  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  improvement 
of  railroad  facilities  and  equipment  for  use, 
by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise.  In  rural 
areas.  Eligible  facilities  and  equipment  may 
Include  railroad  right-of-way,  tracks,  rolling 
stock,  and  other  real  and  personal  property 
needed  for  an  efficient  and  coordinated  rural 
railroad  transportation  system. 

(b)  No  such  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall 
be  provided  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  applicant  has  or  will  have — 

(1)  demonstrated  a  valid  need  for  the  es- 
tablishment or  reestabllshment  of  railroad 
service  In  the  affected  area;  and 

(2)  the  technical  capability  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  project. 

(c)  Any  such  loan  or  loan  guarantee  may 
be  made  for  not  to  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  the  total  costs  of  the  proposed  project  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  determine  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  — .  The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  make  a  detailed  audit  of  all  accounts, 
books,  records,  and  transrictlons  of  any  bor- 
rower vrtth  respect  to  which  an  application 
for  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee  is  made  under 
this  title.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  report  the  results  of  such  audit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Sec.  — .  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Sums  so  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Sec.  — .  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 


monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  term  "local  public  bodies"  Includes 
municipalities  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States;  public  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  States,  munclpalltles,  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  such  States;  and  other 
public  boards,  corporations,  and  conunis- 
slons  established  under  the  laws  of  any 
State; 

(3)  the  term  "rtiral  area"  means  all  the 
territory  of  a  State  that  Is  not  within  the 
outer  boimdary  of  any  city  having  a  popu- 
lation of  fifty  thousand  or  more  and  Its  Im- 
mediately adjacent  urbanized  and  urbaniz- 
ing area  with  a  population  density  of  more 
than  one  hundred  persons  per  square  mile, 
according  to  the  latest  decennial  census  ot 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  30, 1  introduced 
a  bill,  S.  3790,  that  is  intended  to  estab- 
lish a  loan  fund  to  which  communities 
that  are  about  to  reduce  their  rail  serv- 
ice may  turn  in  order  to  obtain  the  f  imds 
necessary  to  keep  essential  service  in 
operation. 

Since  that  bill  was  introduced,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  has  received  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
in  which  one  deficiency  is  pointed  out  in 
the  bill.  This  amendment  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  correct  that  deficiency. 

The  purpose  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
communities  that  are  willing  to  put  forth 
local  effort  and  to  have  a  project  that 
receives  the  support  and  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide 
a  means  for  keeping  their  rail  service  in 
operation.  To  be  specific,  this  problem 
arose  in  our  State  because  a  350-mile 
railroad  which  serves  12  of  our  western 
counties  is  to  be  closed  on  August  31.  The 
ICC  has  agreed  to  this  closing,  and  it  is 
going  to  leave  that  very  large  section  of 
our  State  largely  without  rail  service. 

This  is  not  a  Federal  giveaway.  It  re- 
quires that  the  Secretary  find  that  the 
project  is  feasible  and  that  it  has  a  good 
possibility  of  repaying  the  loan.  It  is 
limited  to  commimities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  50,000,  and  It  is  intended 
to  make  certain  that  the  development  of 
the  rural  sections  of  this  country  is  not 
hampered  by  lack  of  rail  service. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  rield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  this  to  do  with 
passenger  railroad  service  or  freight? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Freight  service. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Just  freight? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Freight  service. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  been 
discussed  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  believe  that  they  are  generally 
in  agreement  that  the  amendment  is 
acceptable. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator, 
and  it  is  an  emergency  situation.  It  is  not 
exactly  germane  to  the  bill  itself. 

The  problem  he  presents  Is  a  situation 
in  the  niral  sections  of  Oklahoma  In 
which  the  ICC  has  permitted  an  aban- 
donment. The  question  of  abandonment 
Is  a  matter  on  which  we  are  having  a  se- 
ries of  hearings.  I  have  discussed  with  the 
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Senator  two  ideas  on  this  proposition. 
First  we  will  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference.  In  the  meantime 
we  will  proceed  with  hearings  and,  hope- 
fully, will  be  able  to  work  out  a  satis- 
factory solution  to  this  specific  problem 
in  Oklahoma.  The  difficulty  we  are  faced 
with  is  that  this  is  not  the  only  abandon- 
ment case  in  the  United  States  which 
presents  a  problem.  I  do  not  know  a 
single  State  in  the  Union  now  in  which 
there  is  no  controversy  surroimding  the 
question  of  abandonment  of  railroad 
tracks.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  we  have  to  deal  with.  But,  with 
this  understanding,  we  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  and  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  the  manager  of 
the  bill  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Actually,  all  those  who  have  been  con- 
cerned about  rural  revitalization  are  now 
really  faced  with  a  new  dimension  to  the 
problem  because,  as  the  chairman  said, 
this  is  not  an  isolated  case.  The  amend- 
ment may  have  direct  reference  to  Okla- 
homa, but  if  the  rail  abandoimients  are 
carried  out  in  Kansas,  I  forget  the  exact 
percentage,  but  in  my  mind  it  is  some- 
thing like  36  percent  or  37  percent  of 
the  total  lines  in  Kansas  will  be  aban- 
doned in  the  small  communities.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  will  be  a  solution  or 
not,  but  it  is  one  permissive  on  the  part 
of  the  small  communities,  with  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with 
accounting  procedures  by  the  GAO,  and 
some  safeguards  here  that  will  permit  us 
not  only  to  accept  the  amendment  but 
to  work  for  it  in  conference  and  see  if 
this  is  not  one  way  to  handle  a  serious 
problem.  ^, , 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  finding  a  way.  Whether  it  will 
be  the  way  we  will  have  to  utilize,  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  does  meet  the  immedi- 
ate need.  I  am  very  much  pleased  that 
the  chairman  will  take  the  amendment 
to  conference. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  this  amendment  does  not  relate 
only  to  the  situation  in  my  State.  Pro- 
vided here  is  $25  million,  of  which  Okla- 
homa would  require  only  $5  million,  so 
there  is  more  money  to  take  care  of  other 
communities. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  Oklahoma,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  is  some  emergency 

right  now. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  The  emergency  is  very 

great,  yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  amendment 
would  allow  other  cases,  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  has  just  talked  about  to  come 
In  under  the  imabrella  of  this  amend- 
ment in  order  to  do  such  things  as  they 
might  be  able  to  do,  to  forestall  abandon- 
ment of  certain  lines,  small  spurs  serving 
small  communities;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  Is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  for  this  amendment.  He  and  I 
have  worked  closely,  as  we  have  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 


Pearson)  and  others,  on  what  we  call 
the  Rural  Development  Subcommittee. 
We  have  held  hearings  all  through  the 
country  on  the  problems  of  rural  America 
and  I  am  here  to  say  that  all  this  money 
we  are  appropriating  here  in  Congress 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  cities  will 
go  far  naught  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing about  the  rural  coimtryside  and 
the  services  which  are  required  there. 
One  of  the  real  failures  today  In  this 
respect  is  transportation.  I  can  speak  of 
a  community  in  my  home  State  iii  which 
new  factories  have  been  located  and  the 
railroads  have  abandoned  all  service. 
The  county  roads  can  only  take  up  to  6 
tons  and  the  big  trucks  carry  over  6  tons, 
so  there  is  no  truck  service  and  the  fac- 
tories are  having  to  close  down.  The  rail- 
roads, however,  do  not  care  about  rural 
America.  Unless  they  can  have  a  line  of 
freight  cars  at  least  75  to  100  cars  long, 
they  do  not  even  want  to  go  through.  If 
they  do  go  through  a  rural  town,  they 
do  not  want  to  stop  there.  Therefore,  I 
am  so  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  offered  this  amendment.  I 
simply  say  that  $25  million.  Senator, 
should  be  looked  upon  here  as  just  a 
teaser.  It  will  not  count  for  much,  but 
it  will  help  a  little  bit. 

Although  the  amendment  may  be  In- 
terpreted   as   an   amendment   just  for 
Oklahoma,  and  even  though  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  taken  the  initia- 
tive here,  this  has  got  to  be  done.  What 
is  in  this  amendment  has  got  to  be  done 
across  this  Nation  or  we  will  have  more 
people  coming  into  the  cities.  Of  course 
we  know  that  every  time  people  come  into 
the  cities  it  increases  the  taxpayers'  costs. 
I  can  say  to  the  Senate  that  in  com- 
munities of  5,000  to  10,000,  such  as  in 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  or  Minnesota,  the 
cost  of  social  services  for  those  people 
is  one-fifth  what  they  are  in  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  Detrwt. 
The  ratio  is  5  to  1.  In  some  cities  it  Is  as 
much  as  7  to  1.  In  other  words.  It  takes 
$7  to  take  care  of  a  particular  matter  for 
an  individual  in  New  York  City  that  » 
would  take  $1  to  take  care  of  an  individ- 
ual living  in  a  community  like  Cokato, 
Miim. 

But  Congress,  the  cities,  the  govern- 
ment, seem  to  be  determined  to  let  rural 
America  rot.  There  Is  not  enough  money 
in  this  coimtry  to  rebuild  the  cities.  We 
must  do  something  about  rural  America. 
We  are  going  to  get  onto  this  rural  de- 
velopment bill  shortiy.  We  have  heard 
the  story  so  many  times,  yet  we  come  in 
here,  because  this  country  is  urbanized, 
and  we  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  cities,  which  is  necessary  because  the 
cities  are  in  dire  trouble,  but  no  one 
wants  to  do  anything  for  that  great  part 
of  America  where  there  is  room  to  live, 
where  living  conditions  could  be  good, 
where  the  air  is  sweet  and  clean,  where 
water  is  available,  and  where  there  is 
plenty  of  space.  But  we  say,  "Let  the 
bumblebees  and  the  birds  fUtter  and  flut- 
ter around,  but  close  up  the  railroads, 
do  not  build  any  airports,  let  us  not  have 
any  water  or  sewage  systems,  the  peo- 
ple will  get  along." 

I  want  to  say  that  this  last  amendment 
that  was  just  agreed  to  will  deny  to  my 
State  some  boxcars.  We  need  boxcars 


not  only  In  Minnesota,  but  In  Wyoming, 
in  Indiana.  We  need  them  in  Oklahoma 
too. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1949, 
we  have  been  sirguing  about  the  question 
of  boxcars.  Wa  seem  to  be  able  to  build 
aircraft  carriers,  plenty  of  missiles,  we 
can  build  space  stations  and  satellites, 
but  we  cannot  build  a  boxcar.  We  can- 
not get  any  boxcars  available  in  North 
Dakota  or  South  Dakota  or  in  Min- 
nesota where  the  crops  come  in.  The 
railroads  have  the  boxcars  in  their 
Philadelphia  yards,  not  out  where  the 
grain  is. 

We  have  lost  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  because  of  the  railroads.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  not  provide  sufficient  box- 
cars. I  predict  it  will  not  do  so  under  this 
legislation.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the 
Government  has  some  kind  of  economic 
constipation  when  it  comes  to  providing 
boxes.  x*s 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  even  worse  than 
that.  The  ICC  was  created  in  1887.  What 
does  the  Senator  think  their  docket  No.  1 
was?  It  was  a  petition  of  fanners  in 
North  Dakota  concerning  a  freight  car 
shortage  so  that  they  could  get  their 
products  to  Duluth.  That  was  85  years 
ago  and  we  are  still  not  doing  what  the 
Senator  is  talking  about.  That  is  a  sorry 
record,  is  it  not?  Eighty-five  years. 
Docket  No.  1  concerned  a  freight  car 
shortage,  the  first  problem  to  come  be- 
fore the  ICC  in  1887  on  the  first  day  it 
met. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  has  been  a 
stalwart  in  this  fight.  We  have  tried  for 
years  to  remedy  the  situation.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  bringing  it  up  now.  in 
August  of  1972.  But  as  surely  as  we  are 
in  this  Chamber  today,  with  the  crops 
now  beginning  to  come  in  in  our  part  of 
the  country  up  in  Minnesota  and  Wyo- 
ming, especially  when  the  wheat  crop 
starts  to  be  harvested,  there  will  still  be 
no  new  boxcars. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate,  I  was  assigned  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  very  first  A&s  I 
attended  a  meeting,  we  had  a  hearing  on 
a  freight  car  shortage.  We  have  been  go- 
ing on  with  that  problem  ever  since. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  staff  mem- 
ber, John  Kirkland  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate these  kinds  words.  I  w-ill  say  that 
this  is  the  first  freight  car  shortage  bill 
that  provides  direct  efforts  to  build  cars. 
I  hope  that,  even  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  we 
will  have  a  bill  that  will  work.  However, 
it  will  depend  upon  the  cooperation  of 
the  railroads  and  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  a  vital  Interest  in  the  matter  to 
make  sure  that  what  Congress  does  to- 
day has  not  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAxniLD),  and 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Htnc- 
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PHRry)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McOee).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  ,     ^ .  , . 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreetag  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (putting  the 
question) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  said  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  \mani- 
mous  consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  h(6  dispensed  with  and  that 
I  be  permitted' to  explain  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

ORD. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  Insert  a  new  section 

as  follows : 

■establishment       of       nondiscriminatort 

RATBS  FOR  THE  T»AN SPORT ATION  OF  BrCTCLTO 
SOLID  WASTE  MATERWLS 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that, 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended  by  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970,  It  Is  essential 
to  establish  and  maintain  fair,  reasonable, 
and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  transportation  rates 
which  wUl  facilitate  and  encourage  broader 
utlll2»tlon  of  recycled  solid  waste  materials 
and  promote  conservation  of  vital  natural 
resources. 

"(b)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion within  the  maximum  scope  of  Its  Juris- 
diction under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 
as  amended,  shall,  within  twenty-four 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  on  a  continuing  basis  thereafter— 

"(1)  Investigate  and  formally  Identify  all 
rates  charged  bv  transportation  carriers  sub- 
ject to  its  Jurisdiction  for  the  transportation 
of  recycled  solid  waste  materials  and  shall.  In 
each  case,  determine  whether  the  rates 
charged  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
transportation  for  such  materials  are  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  whether  they  unjustly  dis- 
criminate against  the  movement  or  shipment 
In  commerce  of  recycled  solid  waste  materials 
In  favor  of  competing  virgin  natural  ma- 
terials or  commodities; 

••(2)  issue  appropriate  orders  In  all  cases 
where  the  rates  charged  for.  or  terms  or 
conditions  of  transportation  applicable  to, 
recycled  solid  waste  materials  are  found  to 
be  unfair,  unreasonable  or  discriminatory 
pursuant  to  which  such  rates  or  conditions 
of  transportation  will  be  effectively  canceled 
and  repealed  and  replaced  by  rates  or  condi- 
tions of  transportation  which  are  found  to 
be  fair,  reasonable  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory; 

"(8)  file  a  report  with  the  President  and 
the  Congress  regarding  the  results  of  the  In- 
vestigations and  all  actions  taken  to  estab- 
lish minimum,  fair,  reasonable,  and  non-dls- 
crlmlnatory rates  for  the  transportation  of 
recycled  solid  waste  materials. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  're- 
cycled soUd  waste  materials'  means  scrap 
metals,  waste  paper  and  paper  products,  tex- 
tiles, rubber,  plastics,  glass  and  other  ma- 


terials recovered  or  reclaimed  from  'solid 
waste'  as  that  term  Is  defined  In  the  Solid 
Waste  DUposal  Act  (42  V3.C.  sec,  3252  (4) ) ." 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  assistants,  Kem 
Gardner  and  Karl  Braithwaite.  be  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
discussion  of  this  amendment  and  any 
rollcalls  that  may  occur,  though  I  would 
hope  that  this  amendment  could  be  han- 
dled without  the  necessity  of  a  roUcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  direct  the  ICC  to  undertake 
a  2-year  study  to  determine  the  exist- 
ence and  extent  of  freight  rate  discrimi- 
nation against  recycled  materials.  If  un- 
fair rates  are  found  to  exist,  the  Com- 
mission is  to  issue  appropriate  orders  to 
remedy  any  Inequity. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  fair  way  to 
settle  the  issues  surrounding  the  allega- 
tions that  railroads  discourage  recycling 
by  charging  higher  rates  for  such  mate- 
rials than  they  do  for  the  virgin  resource 
counterpart.  I  believe  that  the  evidence 
shows  clear  discrimination,  but  I  am  will- 
ing to  simibit  the  whole  question  to  a 
thorough  study  and  abide  by  the  results, 
rather  than  have  Congress  order  an  im- 
mediate readjustment  of  these  freight 
rates. 

Current  evidence  lends  strong  support 
to  the  idea  that  freight  rates  for  mate- 
rials used  in  recycling  need  to  be  reex- 
amined. Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 
Waste  paper  shipped  in  the  East  travels 
at  a  rate  that  is  100  percent  above  the 
rate  for  pulpwood.  The  rate  for  a  ship- 
ment traveling  95  miles  Is  14  cents  per 
hundredweight  for  pulpwood,  and  28 
cents  per  hundredweight  for  wastepaper. 

Scrap  copper  is  charged  75  percent 
more  per  ton  than  copper  ore  when  car- 
ried between  Los  Angeles  and  Tacoma. 
Shipping  aluminum  scrap  costs  almost 
three  times  more  than  the  basic  ore 
when  It  is  carried  from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to 
Los  Angeles,  The  rate  is  $45.80  per  ton 
for  scrap,  $16.73  per  ton  for  the  ore. 

The  examples  can  be  listed  for  pages. 
Across  the  board,  virtually  every  cate- 
gory, the  rates  for  scrap  materials  are 
substantially  higher  than  for  the  com- 
peting virgin  products. 

I  realize  that  a  straight  comparison  of 
rates  does  not  tell  us  the  extent  to  which 
rate  dlflferences  might  be  due  to  the  ease 
of  handling  the  materials,  size  of  ship- 
ments, density,  and  market  competition. 
That  is  why  I  believe  that  a  study  is  a 
reasonable  step  to  take  before  rates  are 
changed.  Such  a  study  is  certainly  justi- 
fied by  the  tremendous  disparity  that 
exists  on  face  value  between  the  freight 
rates  for  scrap  materials  and  the  rates 
for  competing  virgin  products. 

Action  should  not  be  delayed  1  more 


day  on  this  issue.  The  long  nm  effects  of 
the  present  discrimination  are  com- 
pounding daily.  Business  firms  are  forced 
by  cost  factors  to  make  investment  deci- 
sions that  will  hamper  the  growth  of 
recycling  fox  years  to  come  imless  we 
now  set  in  motion  the  proceedings  that 
will  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  present  dis- 
crimination. A  January  1972  report,  done 
by  the  respected  Battelle  Laboratories 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  freight 
rates  for  scrap  iron,  reached  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

The  results  of  this  study  support  the  fol- 
lowing theses: 

(1)  Present  scrap  markets  are  retarded  be- 
cause of  transport  rates  which  encourage  the 
usage  of  Iron  ore. 

(2)  Future  scrap  markets  are  being  affect- 
ed because  new  investment  that  would  be 
logically  directed  to  scrap-Intensive  steel- 
making  Is  diverted  because  of  the  existing 
freight-rate  structure  to  ore-Intensive  steel- 
making. 

(3)  Iron  ore  (a  limited  domestic  natural 
resource)  Is  being  exploited  when  It  can  and 
should  be  conserved. 

(4)  Some  scrap  Iron  that  should  be  re- 
cycled is  unable  to  move,  thus  the  environ- 
ment Is  despoUed  by  unnecessary  accumu- 
lations of  solid  metallic  waste. 

The  study  proposed  in  my  amendment 
is  further  justified  by  the  fact  that  the 
ICC  has  admitted  that  its  own  informa- 
tion is  rather  limited  in  this  area.  In  "In- 
creased Freight  Rates,  1970  and  1971," 
339  I.C.C.  125,  at  page  206,  the  Commis- 
sion discussed  past  decisions  denying  ap- 
peals from  the  scrap  materials  industries, 
and  said  that — 

On  the  basis  of  very  limited  Information  in 
that  record,  we  concluded  that  the  Increases 
to  be  allowed  on  scrap  and  ore  should  be  the 
same. 

In  the  past,  these  decisions  may  not 
have  seemed  vital  to  the  coimtry.  but  we 
now  recognize  that  we  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  preserve  and  enhance  our  en- 
virorunent  and  its  scarce  resources. 
Freight  rates  detrimental  to  this  cause 
can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  stand  un- 
challenged. 

In  his  February  10,  1970,  message  on 
the  envii-onment,  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced it  was  the  goal  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  every  action  avail- 
able to  it  to  encourage  the  reuse  and 
recycling  of  solid  wastes.  He  stated  that 
methods  must  be  developed  whereby  a 
far  greater  percentage  of  solid  waste 
products  would  be  utilized.  He  thus  In- 
structed the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  work  with  all  other  Federal 
agencies  to  develop  a  recycling  strategy 
and  he  called  upon  "industry,  private  re- 
search organizations,  and  all  levels  of 
government  to  maximize  the  recycling  of 
solid  wastes. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President's 
Citizen  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  issued  June  1,  1972, 
makes  the  following  conclusion: 

Traditionally,  freight  rates  established  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (ICC) 
for  the  most  part  discourage  recycling.  For 
example.  It  costs  almost  $1.50  per  gross  ton 
more  on  the  average  to  ship  ferrous  scrap 
than  newly  mined  ore  for  domestic  use. 
Similar  situations  exist  for  other  secondary 
materials,  and  they  work  against  recovery  of 
soUd  waste. 

In  general,  ICC  freight  rates  continue  to 
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discourage  use  of  secondary  materials  ...  In 
our  1972  Report,  the  Conunlttee  recom- 
mended that  the  ICC  Initiate  comprehensive 
remedial  action  as  soon  as  possible.  We  urge 
prompt  further  action,  pp,  40-41. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  2  additional  minutes? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 

Senator  from  Utah.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  considered  this  matter 
in  one  executive  session  during  delibera- 
tions on  S.  1729.  We  concluded  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  ask  the  ICC  for  Its 
views  on  my  amendment,  which  at  that 
tone  was  in  a  rather  different  form.  Pre- 
viously, I  had  called  for  an  immediate 
adjustment  of  rates  by  the  ICC.  I  have 
now  adjusted  the  amendment  so  that  a 
study  must  be  conducted,  and  only  those 
rates  found  to  be  discriminatory  will  then 
be  adjusted.  I  do  not  ask  for  more  favor- 
able treatment  for  recycled  materials. 
This  is  a  matter  that  the  Congress  should 
address  at  a  later  date,  but  presently  it 
Is  not  part  of  my  present  amendment. 

We  must  act  quickly.  Solid  waste  is 
growing  rapidly  and  creates  more  and 
more  problems  of  land  use,  resource  al- 
location, and  environmental  enhance- 
ment. Paper  is  now  one-half  of  the  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  problem.  Yet  the  pa- 
perboard  industry,  the  largest  user  of 
recycled  paper,  has  in  recent  years  re- 
duced its  use  of  recycled  paper  tn  per- 
centage terms.  As  long  as  economic  bar- 
riers unfairly  continue  to  discourage  the 
growth  of  recycling,  the  solid  waste  prob- 
lem will  continue  to  mount. 

I  would  hope  that  my  amendment 
might  be  accepted  by  the  floor  managers 
of  this  bill,  and  that  they  would  insist  on 
its  provisions  in  conference. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  I  have  time  remaining, 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  for  offering  this 
very  significant  and  important  amend- 
ment. I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks he  just  made.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  my  name  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr,  Moss) .  It  is  a  mild- 
er form  of  an  amendment  he  offered  in 
committee    which    was    rejected.    The 
amendment  now  provides  that  a  study 
must  be  conducted  and  only  those  rates 
found  to  be  discriminatory  would  be  ad- 
justed. On  behalf  of  the  committee  I 
feel  that  we  can  accept  the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  Is  at  the  desk. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  31.  line  17,  strike  ";"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary,  In  writing, 
based  on  findings  that  such  Increase  In  div- 
idends wlU  not  Impair  obUgor's  ability  to 
continue  to  provide  improved  car  service;" 
On  page  31,  line  20,  strike  ";"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary,  In  writing, 
based  on  findings  that  such  use  of  railroad 
assets  and  revenue  will  not  Impair  obligor's 
ability  to  continue  to  provide  Improved  car 
servloe;" 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment has  the  effect  of  ameliorating  the 
effect  of  the  absolute  prohibition  in  sec- 
tion 106(b)  against: 

First,  Increased  dividend,  and: 
Second,  any  use  of  railroad  assets,  In- 
cluding presumably  Internally  generated 
cash  or  tax  loss  carried  forwards  for 
purpose  of  nonraU  operations  for  15 
years  as  a  precondition  to  obtain  equip- 
ment Insurance  under  title  I  of  this  bill. 
Both  equity  and  common  sense  require 
these  amendments.  They  In  no  way  af- 
fect the  security  of  the  United  States,  as 
loans  it  will  be  guaranteeing  wUl  be  fully 
secured  for  the  equipment  which  is  pur- 
chased as  a  result. 

Hence,  it  has  been  argued  that  any 
conditions  under  this  circumstance  con- 
stitute as  unwarranted  and  unnecessary 
infrigment  upon  the  perogatives  of  rail 
management. 

It  is  also  argued  that  the  inclusion  of 
these  conditions  may  well  foredoom  title 
I  to  failure,  because  rather  than  submit 
to  dictation  with  respect  to  these  man- 
agement perogatives  the  railroads  will 
simply  forego  obtaining  equipment  imder 
the  program. 

Finally  it  is  contended  that  the  effect 
of  these  conditions  may  well  be  to  irt&ke 
railroads  obtaining  equipment  insurance 
less  attractive  investment  of  private 
capital. 

I  find  some  merit  to  all  of  these  argu- 
ments. 

Particularly  Inasmuch  as  the  inclusion 
of  such  conditions  is  not  required,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

My  amendments  do  not  in  any  way 
seek  to  remove  those  conditions  but 
rather  to  provide  what  I  would  consider 
to  be  an  equitable  exception  to  the  pres- 
ently stated  absolute  prohibition.  The 
conditions  are  to  be  retained  and  with 
them  the  prohibition  unless  an  exception 
Is  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation based  on  findings  that  granting 
such  an  exception  would  not  impair  the 
obligator's  ability  to  provide  improved  car 
service. 

Clearly  such  an  exception  Is  not  only 
warranted  but  should  serve  as  an  Induce- 
ment to  the  railroads  to  Improve  their 
car  service  so  as  to  be  eligible  for  excep- 
tion if  desired.  The  Secretary  Is  quite  ob- 
viously the  most  appropriate  person  to 
be  charged  with  the  granting  of  excep- 
tions as  he  Is  basically  responsible  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  program  pro- 
vided under  title  I  of  this  bill. 

An  absolute  prohibition  is  patently 
shortsighted  and  assumes  that  Increased 
dividend,  and/or  engaging  In  conglom- 
rate  activities  Is  per  se  bad  manage- 
ment. The  fact  that  Penn  Central  was 
improvident  in  both  these  respects  does 


not,  of  course,  prove  that  all  activities 
of  this  nature  undertaken  by  the  rail- 
roads are,  or  would  be,  a  mistake.  On  the 
contrary,  in  most  cases  conglomerate  ac- 
tivities have  tended  to  support  the  rail 
activities  of  the  parent  holding  companj'. 
In  any  event  the  case  for  or  against 
conglomeration  has  not  yet  been  made. 
I  would  hope  that  our  committee  would 
confront  this  Issue  squarely  during  the 
next  Congress.  In  the  meanwhile,  we 
should  not  continue  to  insert  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  anticonglomerate  provisions  in 
individual  pieces  of  railroad  legislation 
as  we  have  been  doing  throughout  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  would 
accept  the  amendment  because  the  lan- 
guage is  drawn  almost  word  for  word 
from  his  Interstate  Railroad  Act  of  1972 
where  he  said  no  railroad  corporation 
would  receive  such  a  grant  for  rehabili- 
tation which  disburses  any  dividends  or 
makes  investments  in  railroad  trans- 
portation unless  the  Secretary  certifies 
the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  case  now,  we  are  not  even  talk- 
ing about  grants;  we  are  talking  about 
insurance  being  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States,  for  which  the  railroads 
are  paying  a  premium.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  foolhardy  for  the  Congress 
to  tie  the  hands  of  railroads  for  15  years 
when  we  really  do  not  know  what  the 
conditions  are  going  to  be  next  year  or 
the  year  after. 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  . 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rolling  Stock  Utilization  and  Financing 
Act  of  1972  is  a  measured  response  to 
the  continuing  freight  car  shortage 
which  has  plagued  shippers — particular- 
ly grain  shippers  in  the  Midwest — for 
generations.  This  legislation  provides  $2 
billion  in  loan  guarantees  to  the  railroad 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
rolling  stock  to  overcome  present  defi- 
ciencies. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
has  estimated  that  130,000  cars  are 
needed  to  meet  present  car  shortages. 
An  investment  of  $2.3  billion  is  required 
to  eliminate  the  immediate  car  shortage 
and  $8.8  billion  will  be  required  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  of  the  futiu-e. 

This  legislation  provides  the  where- 
withal for  marginal  roads  to  acquire  the 
necessary  rolling  stock  to  serve  millions 
of  shippers  and  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties. If  service  can  be  measurably  im- 
proved, these  companies  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  restore  their  operations  and 
strengthen  their  financial  position.  The 
railroads,  the  shippers,  and  the  national 
economy  will  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  the  documented  freight 
car  shortage  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  which  shippers  face.  Perhaps 
more  critical  is  the  gross  underutiliza- 
tlon  of  the  existing  freight  car  fieet.  The 
typical  general  service  freight  car  stands 
idle  88  percent  of  its  useful  life.  It  moves 
loaded  only  5  percent  of  the  time,  and 
moves  empty  7  percent  of  the  time.  The 
Commerce  Committee  has  reported  leg- 
islation which  responds  to  this  problem 
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by  requiring  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional rolling  stock  information  sys- 
tem— a  nationwide,  computer-based 
system  to  accoimt  for  the  locality  and 
utilization  of  every  car  in  the  country. 

Actual  experience  on  lines  where  the 
information  system  has  been  established 
demonstrates  that  utilization  can  be  sig- 
nificantly improved  through  effective  use 
of  the  system.  The  committee  bill  pro- 
vides $35  million  in  authorization  for 
ttssistance  in  establishing  the  informa- 
tion system,  and  the  design  of  the  system 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  before  it  is  established 
and  interconnected  among  the  Nation's 
railroads. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  the  railroad  in- 
dustry to  overcome — once  and  for  all — 
the  chronic  freight  car  shortage.  Finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  is  provided 
to  accomplish  this  objective  within  3 
years.  The  committee  has  concluded  that 
railroad  Industry  self-help,  along  with 
responsible  administration  of  a  loan 
giiarantee  program,  has  the  capacity  to 
eliminate  the  freight  car  shortage  prob- 
lem within  the  time  frame  provided. 

If  the  committee  has  misjudged  the 
capacity  of  the  industry  to  respond,  how- 
ever, the  committee  has  not  failed  to  de- 
velop alternate  procedures  to  relieve  the 
shipping  and  consmnlng  public.  In  the 
event  that  the  car  shortage  and  utiliza- 
tion problems  have  not  been  eliminated 
within  3  years,  the  committee  has 
provided  for  the  creation — at  that  time — 
of  a  Rolling  Stock  Authority,  a  quasi- 
public  corporation,  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain a  pool  of  rolling  stock.  The  Author- 
ity would  be  charged  with  the  duty  to 
use  innovative  concepts  in  improving 
service  to  shippers  in  car-deficit  areas. 
The  Authority,  moreover,  would  have  the 
duty  to  establish  a  national  rolling  stock 
information  system  if  the  industry  has 
failed  to  Implement  a  system  design  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

Congress  may  veto  the  creation  of  the 
Authority  within  3  V2  years  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation  the  Senate  considers 
today.  Circumstances  could  change,  of 
course,  and  warrant  a  different  approach 
to  the  problem  in  the  94th  Congress. 

In  hearings  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  the  commit- 
tee has  heard  the  appeals  of  the  shipping 
public  for  responsible  legislation  to  re- 
lieve the  chronic  freight  car  problem  and 
revitalize  the  economy  of  chronically  af- 
fected areas.  The  committee  has  heard 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  problem 
cannot  be  solved  without  public  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees.  The 
committee  has  studied  computer-based 
information  systems,  and  reviewed  the 
progress  made  by  roads  that  have  in- 
stalled such  systems.  The  committee  is 
convinced  that  a  nationwide  informa- 
tion system  could  increase — effectively — 
the  capacity  of  the  railroads  to  provide 
timely  service  to  shippers. 

This  legislation  is  a  response  to  the 
appeals  which  the  committee  has  heard, 
and  to  the  appeals  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  heard  since  1887. 
I  support  this  legislation  strongly,  and 
am  pleased  to  serve  as  a  cosponsor  during 
Senate  consideration  of  the  measure 
today. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  that,  as  one  who  has 
been  engaged  in  trying  to  participate  in 
some  sort  of  solution  to  the  freight  car 
shortage,  which  is  no  longer  sectional  but 
national,  which  is  no  longer  seasonal  but 
constitutes  a  shortage  the  entire  year 
now,  it  was  our  recognition  of  the  crisis 
in  regard  to  this  problem  which  really 
lead  us  to  the  point  where  we  are  seek- 
ing to  use  every  Incentive  and  seeking  to 
use  every  short  of  legislative  persuasion 
to  get  railroads  to  do  more  in  relation  to 
this  problem. 

I  think  the  provision  the  Senator  seeks 
to  amend  was  really  a  representation  of 
that  sort  of  efifort,  but  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  the  proposal  provides  an  inflexi- 
ble sort  of  arrangement,  and  that  an  in- 
crease of  dividends,  if  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  would  be  a  more  reasonable 
and  more  responsible  way  to  do  that 
which  we  seek  to  do. 

So  while  I  do  not  retreat  for  a  moment 
from  seeking  every  avenue  and  every 
means  available  to  get  the  railroads  to 
do  more  than  they  have  done — and  I  am 
the  author  of  title  I  of  this  particular 
bill — I  think  this  perhaps  is  a  more  prag- 
matic and  reasonable  approach,  and  I 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator,  who 
is  very  knowledgeable  on  this  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  effect  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  that,  if  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  to  be  used  or  if  certain 
guarantees  are  to  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  help  a  railroad  do 
those  things  that  we  want  them  to  do 
with  reference  to  equipment,  in  spite  of 
that  they  can  raise  their  dividends  to 
the  stockholders?  Is  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  does? 

Mr.  BEALL.  No.  Let  me  say  first  that 
no  taxpayers'  money  is  being  spent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  but  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's guarantee.  If  the  loan  is  not 
paid,  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  would  not  think  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  represent- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States, 
would  allow  a  railroad  to  pay  a  dividend 
if  at  some  time  the  Government  had  to 
honor  the  guarantee.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  some  railroads  are  responsible — I 
hope  more  than  I  think,  but  some  are 
responsible — and  some  of  them,  in  the 
last  several  years,  have  reduced  dividends 
to  conserve  their  cash. 

We  are  saying  to  the  railroads,  "Even 
though  you  are  responsible,  we  are  not 
going  to  let  you  increase  your  dividends 
for  the  next  15  years."  We  are  also  say- 
ing to  the  railroads,  "Even  though  infla- 
tion may  increase,  with  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion increasing  now  at  3  to  5  percent  a 
year,  you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  In- 
crease dividends  to  your  stockholders  to 
reflect  that  inflation."  If  there  is  an  in- 
flation rate  of  5  percent  a  year,  what  we 
are  saying  to  them  Is  that,  in  10  years' 
time,  they  are  going  to  have  to  cut  their 


cash  dividends  by  50  percent.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think 
Congress  ought  to  be  so  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  railroad  procedure  at  this 
time  as  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  safegiiards. 
I  think,  by  giving  this  responsibility  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  we  are 
providing  necessary  safegiiards  for  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple Involved  that  is  distasteful  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  The 
trouble  in  the  past  has  been  Uiat  many 
of  the  railroads  have  been  bled  dry  by 
paying  out  dividends  to  the  stockholders 
and  doing  other  things,  instead  of  tak- 
ing that  money  and  putting  it  back  into 
equipment  and  operational  costs.  For 
that  reason,  many  of  them  have  become 
defunct.  I  think  that  is  the  story  with 
many  railroads. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
I  say,  just  because  some  of  them  have 
done  that,  let  us  not  legislate  to  the  low- 
est common  denominator.  Let  us  recog- 
nize that  some  railroads  have  been  good. 
Let  us  legislate  against  those  that  have 
been  bad.  Let  us  not  punish  all. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  if  a  rail- 
road can  afford  to  raise  its  dividends,  It 
does  not  need  a  guaranteed  loan.  Does 
it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  a  bill  to  build 

boxcars,  and  somebody  wants  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  out  of  order. 
The  time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
some  time  to  the  chairman  of  ttie  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  do  that.  If  a  railroad  is  doing  as 
weU  as  the  Senator  says,  it  does  not  need 
a  guaranteed  loan,  does  it? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  not.  The 
ones  that  need  the  guaranteed  loans  are 
the  ones  that  should  not  be  increasing 
their  dividends. 

Mr.  BEALL.  All  I  can  say  is  that  my 
vision  is  not  good  enough  to  look  down 
the  road  15  years  from  now.  I  do  not 
know  what  conditions  will  be  15  or  10 
years  from  now.  I  am  saying  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  tie 
anybody's  hands,  whether  it  be  the  rail- 
roads' or  anybody  else's,  for  15  years.  I 
say  we  have  to  protect  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  the  public,  but  I  think  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  competent 
to  provide  the  kind  of  protection  neces- 
sary. Let  us  not  tie  anybody's  hands  for 
10  or  15  years  with  regard  to  manage- 
ment decisions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  they  want  the 
loan  or  need  it,  nobody  ties  anyUiing. 
They  want  their  cake  and  want  to  eat, 
too. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  trying  to 
build  boxcars.  We  have  been  trying  to 
do  it  for  85  years  with  railroad  financ- 
ing  

Mr.  BEALL.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  to  yield.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

We  have  gone  into  this  question  in 
depth  a  number  of  times  before.  The 
Penn-Central  situation  can  be  pointed 
out  as  perhaps  an  outstanding  example 
of  mismanagemait.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  said,  "Do  not  point  out," 
but  all  I  can  say  is  "I  have  to."  We  have 
to  point  out,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  in 
testimony,  stated  they  were  fully  con- 
scious of  the  situation  with  the  Penn- 
Central.  What  did  they  do  in  the  9 
months  before  they  went  Into  financial 
collapse?  They  increased  their  dividends. 
That  was  the  situation.  The  Senator  says, 
"Trust  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, trust  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission."  I  say,  in  my  opinion,  I 
want  to  trust  in  the  American  taxpayer. 
If  the  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  going  to  be  used,  we  have  a 
sincere  obligation  to  make  sure  the  rail- 
roads are  not  using  that  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  their  dividends. 

This  is  not  a  prohibition  on  dividends. 
Let  me  read  what  the  bill  states: 

Dividends  tiiat  are  pay&ble  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  obUgor — 

That  is  the  railroad — 
will    not    be    Increcaed    over    the    average 
amount  paid  during  the  5  years  preceding 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Furthermore,  if  a  railroad  wants  to 
increase  its  dividends,  all  it  has  to  do  is 
refinance  its  loan. 

There  is  no  problem  here.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  we  want  them  to  build 
boxcars.  We  are  willing  to  provide  them 
with  loan  guarantees  for  that,  but  we 
are  not  going  to  finance  railroads  for 
other  purposes  like  building  hotels,  res- 
taurants, buying  airlines,  and  other  types 
of  operations.  We  want  to  make  sure  that 
they  stay  in  the  business  to  which  they 
are  obligated.  One  way  is  to  make  sure 
that  no  Increase  in  dividends  are  paid 
when  there  is  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  difficult  enough  for  us  to  justify 
the  continued  drain  that  we  probably  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  in  the  future  on 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government  as  we  will  be  doing  for  the 
transportation  industry.  We  hear  a  cry 
of  "special  favoritism"  for  the  railroads. 
I  want  to  limit  that  as  much  as 
I  can.  I  want  to  keep  the  transportation 
system  going.  I  am  willing  to  stand  on 
the  fioor  and  defend  keeping  the  trans- 
portation system  going,  but  not  defend 
Increasing  dividends.  "That  is  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
minute. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  am  not  in  the  position  of  defend- 
ing the  railroads,  because  I  think  there 
have  been  some  reprehensible  practices 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads.  But  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  to  encoiurage  the 
railroads  to  invest  in  freight  cars. 
OXVm 1690— P«rt  ai 


All  I  am  saying  is,  if  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  the  railroads  to  Invest 
in  freight  cars,  responsible  railroads, 
if  they  see  the  options  presented  to  them, 
when  they  see  that  their  hands  would  be 
tied  for  15  years — 15  years — they  are  not 
going  to  get  Into  this  program.  They  will 
say,  "The  heck  with  it;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  tying  our  hands  for  15  years, 
we  are  not  going  to  buy  this  insurance 
and  invest  in  these  freight  cars,"  and  we 
will  defeat  our  own  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  they  use  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government.  If  they  do  not  want  to,  that 
is  their  business,  if  they  do  not  want  the 
guaranteed  loan  they  must  live  up  to  the 
obligations  and  the  restrictions  put  on. 
These  are  restrictions  any  bank  that  I 
know  of  would  probably  insist  upon. 
They  would  insist,  "If  you  are  going  to 
increase  your  dividends  while  you  bor- 
row money  from  us,  we  are  going  to  make 
sure  there  is  collateral  there  to  pay  that 
debt." 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  say  let  us  give  that  au- 
thority to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, who  is  the  administrator  and  the 
officer  charged  with  responsibility  for 
this  program. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  not  Inspired  that  type  of  con- 
fidence in  me.  when  he  proposed  pouring 
$750  million  down  the  drain  for  the 
Penn-Central  in  1970. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  [Putting  the  question.] 
The  "noes"  appear  to  have  it. 
Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Beall)  .  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri    (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.    Eastland),    the    Senator    from 
Georgia   (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and 
the     Senator     from     Oklahoma     (Mr. 
Harris)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Grutin),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  Sen- 


ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


[No.  345  Leg.] 

YEAS— 25 

Aiken 

Gurney 

Smith 

BeaU 

HruBka 

Stafford 

Bennett 

Javlts 

Stevens 

BoggB 

Packwood 

Tan 

Brock 

Pearson 

Thurmond 

Buckley 

Roth 

Welcker 

CkKjper 

Saxbe 

Young 

Curtis 

Scbwelker 

Fong 

Scott 

NAYS— 5fl 

AUen 

Pulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Anderson 

Gravel 

MetcaU 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Moss 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

HolUngB 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Xnouye 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Chiles 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Dole 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

McGee 

Tunney 

Ervln 

McGovem 

WlUlams 

NOT  VOTING- 

-18 

Allott 

Fannln 

Mathias 

Baker 

Gambrell 

Miller 

Brooke 

Ooldwater 

Montoya 

Cotton 

Grlffln 

Mundt 

Eagleton 

Harris 

Muskie 

Eastland 

Long 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Beall's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Pearson)  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  after  line  21.  add  a  new  sub- 
section (B) :  "the  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shaU 
prepare  a  study  on  the  use  of  abandoned 
railroad  trackage  and  rights-of-way  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  such  rights-of-way  for 
use  as  recrratlonal  trails,  paths,  camp  sites, 
and  for  other  recreational  uses.  The  Secretary 
shaU  submit  legislative  and  admlnlstraUve 
recommendations  based  upon  such  study 
within  one  yesr  of  the  date  of  this  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yldd  mysdf  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  be  kind 
enough  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponoor? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  speaks  for  itself.  There  are 
literally  thousands  of  miles  of  abandoned 
rights-of-way  and  railway  trackage  in 
this  country  that  go  through  beautiful 
countryside.  We  are  desperately  in  need 
of  additional  trails  for  bicycling  or  hik- 
ing or  horseback  riding.  We  are  in  need 
of  campsites.  The  areas  I  speak  of — the 
rights-of-way  and  abandoned  trackage 
might  provide  the  kind  of  environment 
and  the  kind  of  terrain  that  would  be 
very  useful. 

I  simply  ask  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  in 
consultation  with  the  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  look  Into 
this  matter  and  give  us  some  recommen- 
dations, the  estimates  of  cost,  the  prob- 
lems that  might  be  encountered,  and  the 
possibilities  for  recreational  uses,  and 
submit  that  report  to  Congress  within 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inadvertently  omitted  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  negligent 

In  that.  . 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  add  my  name  as 
a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor,  also. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  and  the 
names  of  all  those  Senators  who  make 
the  request  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  It  is  ^n  excellent 
amendment.  I  commend  him  and  all  the 
cosponsors  for  it. 

The  committee  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  \ielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  mat- 
ter I  have  to  bring  up  is  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAcmJsoN)  and  myself  and  cosponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pear- 
son) which  deals  with  labor  protection. 
It  is  customarily  and  trnditionally  in  the 
bill.  It  was  inadvertently  omitted.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated  at  this 

time.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Pas- 
tors). The  amendment  'will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

LABOR     PaOTECnVE     ABRANGEMENTS 

On  page  26,  strke  out  subsection  (c)  and 
redesignate  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and 
(g)  as  (c),  (d).  (e),  and  (I),  respectively. 

On  page  56,  strike  out  subsection  (e)  and 
redesignate  subsection  (f)  as  (e). 

Beginning  on  page  58,  line  23,  strike  out 
aU  therein  through  page  61,  line  16. 

Beginning  on  page  61,  redesignate  sections 

312,  313.  and  314  as  sections  311,  312,  and 

313,  respectively. 

On  page  64,  Inunedlately  after  line  2,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"TITLE    IV— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

"PROTECTIVE     ARRANGEMENTS      FOR 
EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  as  a  condition  to  the 
execution  of  any  contract,  or  the  Insurance  of 
any  obligation,  or  the  approval  or  Induce- 
ment of  any  other  action  authorized  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Board,  or  the 
Secretary,  or  the  Authority  shall  be  required 
to  Include  In  any  of  their  contracts  to  which 
a  railroad  or  a  car-pooling  company  Is  a 
party  or  a  beneficiary  thereof,  fair  and  equi- 
table arrangements,  as  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  to  protect  the  interests  of  In- 
dividual employees  affected  in  their  employ- 
ment by  any  such  contract.  Such  protective 
arrangements  shall  Include,  without  being 
limited  to,  the  arrangements  specified  In  Sec. 
405  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended  (45  U.S.C.  565);  In  Sec.  13  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1609);  and  in  Sec.  6 
of  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1636). 

"(b)   In  awarding  contracts  for  the  build- 
ing or  rebuilding  of  rolling  stock  under  Ti- 
tle III  of  this  Act,  the  Authority  shall  teke 
all  necessary  action  to  conform  to  prevail- 
ing practices  of  the  railroad  industry  in  dis- 
tributing  such   work   among   railroads   and 
nonrailroads  with  rolling  stock  building  and 
rebuilding  facilities.  The   building  and  re- 
building  of   rolling   stock   covered   by  con- 
tracts awarded  to  the  railroads  shall  be  per- 
formed with  the  use  of  the  facilities  and 
employees  of  such  railroads  and  not  subcon- 
tracted. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  the  Authority  shall  be  giUded  by 
the    relative    proportions    of    rolling    stock 
building   and   rebuilding,   respectively,   per- 
formed in  railroad  and  nonrailroad  facilities 
In  the  five  ( 5 )  calendar  year  period  preceding 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  downward  vari- 
ations from  these  guidelines  shall  not  exceed 
five    (5)    p>er  centum.  The  total   number  of 
cars  and  locomotives  built  and  rebuilt,  re- 
spectively, in  railroad  and  nonrailroad  facili- 
ties. respectl\-ely.  in  a  calendar  year  need  not 
exceed  the  average  number  of  built  and  re- 
built, respectively,  in  such  facilities  during 
the  five  (5)  calendar  year  period  Immediately 
preceding  that  calendar  year,  but  the  same 
relative  proportions  of  such  building  and  re- 
building, re.spectively.  shill  be  maintained  as 
between   railroad   and   nonrailroad  facilities 
In  the  event  of  a  decrease  from  such  aver- 
age. Upon  failure  of  the  Authority  to  main- 
tain such  proportions   in  distributing  such 
work  to  railroad  facilities  under  such  con- 
tracts, the  fair  and  equitable  employee  pro- 
tective   arrangements    required    by    subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof  shall  become  etTectlve. 
"(c)    Employees    affected    bv    any    action 


taken  pursuant  to  this  Act  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  use  and  distribution 
of  rolling  stock  shall  be  reassigned  and.  If 
necessary,  retrained  to  perform  the  new 
tasks  covering  the  functions  which  they  had 
theretofore  performed.  The  performance  of 
such  functions  shall  be  considered  to  b« 
within  the  same  craft  or  class  as  that  in 
which  such  employees  were  classified  prior 
to  such  change  and  the  rights  of  such  em- 
ployees to  the  same  representation  shall  be 
preserved.  The  positions  on  any  railroad  af- 
fected by  these  changes  may  be  eliminated 
as  they  become  vacant  through  death, 
resignation  or  retirement,  without  adversely 
affecting  the  Individuals  Involved,  and  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  2%  each  year. 

"(d)  In  his  administration  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  consolidate  the  program  authorized 
herein  with  the  companion  programs  under 
the  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  665f);  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  (49 
U.S.C.  1609)  and  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1636)  and  shall  uniformly  develop. 
Interpret  and  apply  the  procedures  and 
standards  under  these  various  laws. 

"(e)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Au- 
thority shall  ward  contracts  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  rolling  stock  to  rail- 
roads with  facilities  for  performing  such 
work. 

"(f)  The  Board  (pursuant  to  title  I),  the 
Secretary    (pursuant  to  title   11),   and   the 
Authority  (pursuant  to  title  ni)  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  construction  work  financed  with 
the  assistance  of  funds  received  under  any 
contract  or  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  Board,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  or  the  Authority  shall  not 
enter  into  any  such  contract  or  agreement 
without  first  obtaining  adequate  assurance 
that  reqtUred  labor  standards  will  be  main- 
tained   on    the    construction   work.    Health 
and   safety  standards   promulgated   by   the 
Secretary  of  Labor  ptirsuant  to  section  107 
of   the   Contract    Work   Hours   and    Safety 
Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  333)  shall  be  appli- 
cable  to   all   construction   work   performed 
under  such  contracts  or  agreements,  except 
any  construction  work  performed  by  a  rail- 
road employee.  Wage  rates  provided  for  in 
collective-bargaining  agreements  negotiated 
under  and  pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  shall  be  considered  as  being  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  and  such 
railroad  wage  rates  shall  be  the  applicable 
standard  for  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  nonrailroad  contractors  and  sub- 
coivtractors  In  the  performance  of  the  buUd- 
iug  and  rebuilding  of  rolling  stock  under 
title  III  of  this  Act." 

On  page  64,  redesignate  section  315  as  sec- 
tion 402. 

On  page  22  In  the  Table  of  Contents,  strike 
"Sec.  311.  Protective  arrangements  for  em- 
Dloyees."  Strike  out  "Sec.  312".  "Sec.  313"  and 
"Sec.  314"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "Sec. 
311",  "Sec.  312",  and  "Sec.  313",  respectively. 
Ini!nec;i.-.tolv  before  "Sec.  315.  Separatility" 
Insert  the  following: 

•TIIXE    IV— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 
"Sec.  401.  Protective  Arrangements  for  cm- 

Redesignate  section  315  as  section  402. 

Mr.  HARTI^E.  The  labor  protection 
amendment  which  I  offer  has  tv  o  :  rin- 
ciple  purposes: 

First.  To  correct  an  internal  incon -i.'^t- 
ency  in  the  reported  bill  which  wa?  the 
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result  of  an  inadvertency  resulting  from 
the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  ver- 
sions In  various  bills  to  correct  freight 
car  shortages. 

Second.  To  set  job  protection  provi- 
sions in  conformity  with  concepts,  lan- 
guage, interpretations,  and  applications 
previously  established  In  prototype  leg- 
islation and  agreements  negotiated 
thereunder.  Standards  follow  exactly 
those  of  existing  Federal  law  and  es- 
tablished congressional  policy  as  set 
forth  in:  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964;  the  High-Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965;  and  the 
RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  es- 
tablish a  new  title  IV  consisting  of  sec- 
tion 311  entitled  "Protective  Arrange- 
ments for  Employees"  at  page  58  of  the 
bill  and  section  315  entitled  "Separabil- 
ity" at  page  64  of  the  bill.  Removal  of 
these  sections  to  a  separate  title,  to- 
gether with  language  modifications  In 
section  311,  has  the  effect  of  expanding 
section  311— section  401  under  the 
amendment — to  cover  titles  I  and  II  of 
the  bill,  as  well  as  title  m. 

The  new  section  401(a) — derived  from 
section  311(b)  of  the  reported  bill— has 
been  modified  to  broaden  its  scope  to  in- 
clude all  programs  under  the  three  titles 
and  to  provide  for  general  job  protection 
following  the  model  of  urban  mass  tran- 
sit, and  so  forth. 

The  provision  for  protection  of  rail- 
road employees  affected  in  their  employ- 
ment by  the  insurance  of  obligations  un- 
der title  I  Is  recognition  of  the  facLthat 
an  extension  of  Government  ^/liaacial 
assistance  under  the  bill  could,  similar 
to  Government  financial  grants  and  aids 
under,  for  example,  the  Urban  Meiss 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
cause  a  worsening  in  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  certain  railroad  employ- 
ees. The  need  for  protection  for  employ- 
ees affected  by  the  technological  inno- 
vations provided  for  by  title  n  and  by 
the  provisions  under  title  III  applying 
Federal  funds  directly  to  the  acquisition 
of  rolling  stock  is  sufficiently  explained 
in  the  committee  report. 

Apart  from  editorial  changes  that 
clarify  its  meaning,  the  new  section  401 
(b) — formerly  section  311(a)  at  page  58 
of  the  reported  bill — has  been  tightened 
to  prohibit  subcontracting  and  thereby 
to  Insure  adherence  to  the  allocation 
formula  maintaining  the  existing  ratio 
of  rolling  stock  building  and  rebuilding, 
as  between  railroad  and  nonrailroad  fa- 
cilities. These  changes  carry  out  the  In- 
tent expressed  at  page  29  of  the  commit- 
tee report. 

A  new  section  401(c)  would  Insure  that 
affected  employees  will  follow  their  func- 
tions, that  is,  they  will  be  reassigned  to 
perform  new  ta.'^ks  covering  the  func- 
tions which  they  had  therefore  per- 
formed. Maintenance  of  status  quo  with 
respect  to  class  and  craft  representation, 
together  with  authorization  to  elim- 
inate positions  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
2  percent  each  year  is  also  provided. 
Thus,  present  employees  would  have  first 
prioritv  at  retraining  In  light  of  tech- 
nological change  with  job  eliminations 
restricted  by  death,  resignation  or  re- 


tirement. The  work  force  would  continue 
with  presently  guaranteed  imion  repre- 
sentation, job  security,  vacation,  and 
working  rights. 

A  new  section  401(d)  provides  for  or- 
derly codification  of  the  prototype  Job 
protection  programs  under  prior  related 
legislation — urban  mass  transit,  high- 
speed groimd  transportation  and  rail 
passenger  service.  This  provision  In  no 
sense  amends  or  modifies  provisions  of 
the  laws  to  which  reference  Is  made. 

The  proposed  additional  language,  ap- 
pearing after  the  words  "Davis-Bacon 
Act,"  of  the  new  section  401 'f)  formerly 
section  311(a)  at  line  16  of  page  61  of 
the  reported  bill — Is  to  Insure  that  non- 
railroad employees  engaged  in  the  build- 
lug  and  rebuilding  of  rolling  stock  under 
contracts  awarded  by  the  authority  will 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  equivalent  to  those 
paid  by  the  predominant  number  of  rail- 
roads, which  as  stated  in  the  first  part  of 
the  sentence  shall  be  considered  as  being 
in  compliance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
The  railroads  are  now  engaged  in  de- 
veloping some  central  and  regional  com- 
puter operations  through  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads.  New  jobs 
are  being  created;   but  new  employees 
are  being  hired  to  fill  those  jobs  at  sub- 
standard rates  of  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions. Thus,  union  jobs  and  union  pro- 
tection, would  be  eliminated  for  many 
thousands  of  railroad  clerks,  shopcraft 
employees,  as  well  as  employees  In  other 
classifications,  if  programs  contemplated 
by  the  reported  bill  are  successful  In 
stimulating  the  railroads  to  improve  car 
supply  and  utilization  and  to  develop 
their    own    central    computer    system. 
Union  employees  adversely  affected  by 
the  change  would  not  be  given  these 
jobs,  or  be  afforded  retraining  unless 
the  amendment  is  adopted. 

There  is  a  compelling  need  to  correct 
the  inadvertency  in  omitting  from  titles 
I  and  n  of  the  bUl  the  Job  protection 
provisions  expressed  In  title  m  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  congressional 
policy. 

All  employees  affected  must  be  guar- 
anteed that  they  \v111  have  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  be  retrained  for  the  new  work; 
all  employees  affected  must  be  assured 
standard  labor  protection  in  accordance 
with  established  policy. 

Without  these  corrections,  the  pro- 
gram under  the  reported  bill  would  not 
achieve  its  intended  purposes  and  would 
be  disastrous  for  all  railroad  employees 
and  the  communities  In  which  they 
reside. 

The  PRESIDING  GFFIC^ER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  corrections  in  the 

amendment  as  amended.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BAIL    FREIGHT    SERVICE    CBTJCIAL    TO    BT7BAI. 
AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  S.  1729.  the  Rolling 
Stock  Utilization  and  Financing  Act.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  vitally 
needed  legislation  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  and  effective  utilization  of  freight 
cars.  Better  rail  service  is  crucial  right 
now  to  millions  of  people  In  rural 
America. 

Rail  transportation  for  many  of  our 
Nation's  smaller  communities  and  indus- 
tries located  in  rural  areas  is  the  only 
mode  of  bulk  transportation  available. 
Discontinuance  of  this  service  to  these 
communities  means  their  certain  demise. 
In  MIrmesota.  as  of  May  1972,  there  were 
10  pending  railroad  abandonments,  in- 
volving some  248  miles  of  track  serving 
28  commimities.  But  even  more  alarming 
railroad  company  plans  have  prompted 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  Min- 
nesota, Jon  Wefald,  to  state  bluntly  that 
the  rail  industry  plans  to  fold  up  and  rip 
out  the  vital  economic  life  sustaining 
transportation  arteries  of  the  bulk  of  the 
rural  community  by  1980. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  56  and 
jointly  sponsored  Senate  Resolution  225, 
calling  for  the  declaration  of  a  mora- 
torium on  railroad  abandonments  until 
alternatives  can  be  developed  to  solve  the 
transportation  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. But  the  problem  is  even  more  im- 
mediate and  complex,  when  railroad 
abandonment  is  coupled  with  a  total  in- 
adequacy of  freight  car  services.  Illustra- 
tive of  this  situation  has  been  the  in- 
ability of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
em  Railroad  to  supply  refrigerated  cars 
for  on-time  deliveries  to  customers  by 
the  Big  Stone  Canning  Co.,  of  Chaska, 
Minn.,  while  simultaneously  requesting 
ICC  approval  to  abandon  trackage  link- 
ing such  small  towns  in  Minnesota  as 
Wanda  and  Sanborn.  For  the  processing 
company,  any  other  form  of  transporta- 
tion would  be  prohibitively  costly,  while 
for  250  farmers  aroimd  Wanda,  Minn., 
the  isolation  of  a  modem  cooperative 
elevator  doing  about  a  million  dollars  a 
year  In  business  means  they  must  pay 
up  to  5  cents  more  a  bushel  to  get  their 
grain  to  market  by  truck. 

It  has  been  charged  that  all  too  often 
poor  service  appears  to  be  linked  to  an 
intention  to  abandon  railroad  lines,  the 
argument  being  that  the  consequent  re- 
duction of  business  makes  the  line  un- 
profitable. However  this  allegation  may 
be  viewed  and  whatever  the  claims  made 
by  railways  as  to  why  rolling  stock  is 
unavailable  or  delayed,  the  fact  is  that 
again  and  again  mountains  of  sugar 
beets  and  corn  and  other  commodities 
are  stored  on  the  ground  outside  eleva- 
tors in  Minnesota,  awaiting  freight  cars, 
with  consequent  spoilage  that  means 
heavy  losses  to  farmers  and  higher  prices 
to  consumers.  Yet.  the  repeated  answer 
in  Minnesota  to  the  need  for  an  intensive 
effort  to  design  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system,  and  to  railroad  industry 
problems  of  limited  profit  margins  and 
the  burden  of  capital  investment  in  roll- 
ing stock,  and  to  the  expectation  that 
at  least  $80  million  In  highway  improve- 
ments would  be  required  to  reach  some 
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98  farm  market  communities  with  truck 
transportation  that  already  jams  major 
roads  during  harvest  periods,  Is  simply 
to  abandon  more  railroads.  And  this 
negative  Federal  policy,  rubberstamped 
by  the  ICC.  can  only  be  accelerated  un- 
•der  surface  transportation  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration. 

The    Rolling    Stock    Financing    wid 
XJtmzation  Act  represents  a  major  step 
toward  estabUshing  the  afBrmative.  com- 
prehensive transportation  policy  that  is 
demanded  in  America  today  to  address 
the  complexity  of  problems  I  have  out- 
Uned.  It  ties  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral railroad  equipment  obligation  in- 
surance fund,  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  rolling  stock  by  railroads,  to  decisive 
Federal  efforts  to  improve  utilization. 
The  intent  of  Congress  is  clear  that  this 
shall  not  be  a  program  to  subsidize  rail- 
road company   inefficiency,  but  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  com- 
merce, users,  shippers,  national  defense, 
and  the  consuming  public.  The  on-time 
avaUabillty  and  movement  of  freight  cars 
is  vital  to  the  national  economy,  mandat- 
ing direct  involvement  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Amended  to  .strengthen  n- 
nancial  assistance  on  behalf  of  service  to 
rural  areas,  the  legislation  before  the 
Senate  serves  notice  that  a  high  priority 
must  now  be  given  to  maintaining  and 
Improving    freight    car    service    across 

America.  . .     .    ,j.  ,„ 

Mr  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 

with  distinct  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
offer  my  support  for  final  passage  of  S. 
1729.  the  Fast  Freight  Systems  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1971. 

The  chronic  freight  car  shortage  dates 
back  to  1887,  when  the  first  complaint 
was  filed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  farmers  in  the  North 
Dakota  Territory,  stating  that  there 
were  not  enough  boxcars  to  move  the 
harvest.  That  year,  1887.  the  ICC  re- 
solved to  study  the  problem.  This  year 
1972,  the  ICC  continues  to  study,  with 
no  solution  in  sight.  ,^w„,v, 

There  are  a  time  when  this  problem 
only  affected  western  farmers  during 
harvest  season.  It  has  now  spread  to  ail 
sectors  of  the  economy  and  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  merely  affecting  a  particu- 
lar industry  in  a  particular  region  during 
a  particular  season.  We  have  seen  this  di- 
lemma consistently  worsen,  with  abso- 
lutely no  help  whatever  from  Federal 

regulatory  laws.  ,     ,    ,    .  v,;„v,  i« 

As  a  result,  wheat  is  stacked  high  in 
the  streets  of  midwestern  towns.  Lumber, 
stuck  in  Oregon  warehouses,  warps  in 
February  and  March  rains.  Prices  sky- 
rocket, simply  because  a  nation  that  has 
sent  men  to  the  moon  cannot  move  prod- 
ucts to  the  marketplace. 

This  situation  is  especially  harmful  to 
the  economy  of  my  home  State  of  Ore- 
gon Oregon's  two  leading  industries, 
lumber  and  agriculture,  are  based  on  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  products 
which  must  move  many  mUes  before  they 
can  be  sold.  Oregon  exports  about  three 
to  four  times  as  much  as  it  imports. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  serious 
problem  exists.  In  order  to  reach  an  ef- 
fective solution,  it  is  essential  to  under- 
stand this  basis  of  the  difBculty, 
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Freight  car  shortages  are  the  result  of 
two  separate  and  distinct  factors : 
First,  an  inadequate  supply  of  boxcars; 

and 
Second,  poor  utilization  of  existing  cars. 

INAOEQTTATE  ffUPPLT 

During  the  decades  of  the  sixties,  the 
shortage  of  boxcars  increased  from  an 
average  of  1,500  to  10,000  per  day.  Fewer 
boxcars  are  operating  now  than  in  1951, 
although  freight  traffic  has  risen  nearly 
30  percent.  Railroads  have  simply  not 
purchased  new  cars  at  a  rate  equal  to 
that  at  which  obsolete  or  wrecked  cars 
are  junked.  To  make  this  matter  even 
worse,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
predicts  that  there  will  be  a  one-third 
increase  in  rail  freight  transportation 
between  1971  and  1980. 

In  short,  we  need  more  boxcars.  But 
the  weak  financial  condition  of  many 
railroads  has  precluded  their  acquisition 
of  additional  cars. 

POOR  tmUZATlON 

The  general  problem  of  inadequate 
supply  Is  particularly  acute  in  Oregon 
and  other  Western  States  because  the 
pattern  of  boxcar  movement  in  this 
coimtry  is  not  uniform.  Loaded  boxcars 
move  more  freely  from  west  to  east. 
Once  a  western  boxcar  arrives  in  the 
East,  the  tendency  is  for  it  to  remain 
there  instead  of  moving  imloaded— and 
unprofltably— back  to  the  owner.  The 
ICC  is  empowered  to  assess  penalties 
under  these  circumstances,  but  the  de- 
murrage charges  are  so  low  that  rail- 
roads will  pay  the  minimal  fee  and  use 
the  boxcar  for  storage. 

The  result  is  a  system  in  which  loaded 
boxcars  are  moving  only  an  appalling  7 
percent  of  the  time.  The  average  freight 
car  moves  only  32  miles  per  day. 

■The  sad  performance  of  the  railroads 
and  the  ICC  in  meeting  this  problem  pro- 
vides overwhelming  evidence  that  the 
current  system  is  incapable  of  meeting 
the  demands  required  of  it.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
the  Nation  will  not  receive  the  relief  they 
deserve  unless  Congress  provides  the  nec- 
essary legislative  direction. 

The  Fast  Freight  Systems  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1972  represents  a  meaning- 
ful and  innovative  solution  to  this  dilem- 
ma. It  establishes  an  insurance  fimd  to 
protect  the  railroad  industry  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  freight  cars.  If,  despite 
this  action,  the  industry  fails  to  provide 
the  initiative  and  imagination  to  solve 
the  shortage,  a  public  corporation  will 
be  established  to  acquire  boxcars  and 
control  their  distribution. 

The  concept  of  a  single  national  freight 
car  pool,  under  single  management  and 
ownership,  is  not  revolutionary.  It  has 
been  considered  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  for  more  than  a  decade. 
Nonetheless,  many  Senators  are  reluc- 
tant to  Involve  the  Government  in  this 
effort.  I  share  their  view.  The  events 
of  the  past  several  years,  however,  have 
made  Government  involvement  unavoid- 
able. . 
The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  wagrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  atuiounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  S«i- 
ator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskh), 
and  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  absent  on 
officl£d  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOIT.  I  armounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  .  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  346  Leg.] 
YEAS— 81 
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Aiken 
AUen 
Anderson 
Bayb 
BeaU 
Bellmen 
Bennett 
Bentsen 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brock 
Buckley 
Burdlck 
Byrd, 
Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Caae 

ChUea 

Cburcb 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

CvirtU 

Dole 

Dominlck 

Ervln 

Fong 


Allott 

Baker 

Brooke 

Cotton 

Eagleton 

EMtland 


Pulbrlght 
Gloldwater 
Gravel 
Oumey 
Hansen 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
HolUngs 
Hniska 
Hughes 
Humpbrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javlts 
.  Jordan,  N.C. 
Jordan.  Idabo 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCleUan 
McOee 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Moss 
Nelson 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOnNO — 18 
Fannin  Miller 


Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Froxmlre 

Randolph 

Rotb 

Saxbe 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smltb 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Btennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Gambrell 

Grlffln 

Harris 

Long 

Mathias 


Montoya 
Mtmdt  ' 
Muskle 
Percy 
BlblcoS 


So  the  bUl  (S.  1729)   was  passed,  as 

follows: 

S.  1729 

An  act  to  Increase  the  supply  of  railroad 
rolling  stock  and  to  Improve  Its  utUlza- 
tlon  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce,  users, 
shippers,  national  defense,  and  the  con- 
suming pubUc 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  oaacmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "RolUng  Stock  Util- 
ization and  Financing  Act  of  1973". 
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TITLE  1— NATIONAL  ROLLING  STOCK  IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE  AND  FEDERAL 
RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT  OBUGATION  IN- 
SURANCE FUND 

PT7RP03X8 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(a)  to  Improve  the  utUlzation  and 
distribution  of  rolling  stock  to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce,  users,  shippers,  the 
national   defense,   and   the   conBxmilng 

public; 

(b)  to  assist  railroads  In  acquiring 
additional  rolling  stock  to  provide  fast 
and  expedltloiis  service  to  meet  the  m- 
creaslng  demands  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy now  and  in  the  years  to  come;  and 

(c)  to  assist  In  achieving  full  employ- 
ment Insuring  adequate  equipment  nec- 


essary   to    tranisport    the    products    of 
American  Indust^. 

DEITNmONS 

Sec.  102.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Authority"  means  the  Rolling  Stock 
Authority  which  may  also  be  known  as  RSA. 

(2)  "Board"  means  the  Federal  RaUroad 
Equipment  Obligation  Insurance  Board. 

(3)  "Car-pooUng  company"  means  a  com- 
pany that  furnishes  rolling  stock  to  three  or 
more  railroads  on  a  pooling  basis. 

(4)  "Directors"  means  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Authority. 

(6)  "Equipment  obligations"  means  bonds, 
notes,  conditional  sale  agreements,  equip- 
ment trust  certificates,  leases,  and  other 
obligations  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  rail- 
roads or  car-pooling  companies  to  finance 
or  refinance  rolling  stock. 

(6)  "Holder"  means  the  holder  of  an' 
equipment  obligation,  except  that  where  a 
bank  or  trust  company  is  acting  as  agent  or 
trustee  for  the  holder  of  the  equipment  obli- 
gation, the  bank  or  trust  company  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  the  holder. 

(7)  "Obligor"  includes  the  original  bor- 
rower under  an  equipment  obligation  and 
his  successors  and  assigns  approved  by  the 
Board.  An  obligor  must  be  a  railroad  or  car- 
pooling  company. 

(8)  "Railroad"  means  a  common  carrier  by 
railroad,  as  defined  In  section  1(3)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  and 
Includes,  where  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Board,  any  raUroad  oontroUed  by  a  rail- 
road within  the  meaning  of  section  1(3)  (b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(9)  "RoUlng  stock"  means  any  type  of  new 
or  rebuilt  general  service  railroad  freight  car 
whose  use  is  not  confined  to  a  specialized 
purpose  by  special  equipment  and  design  or 
other  limiting  features,  cabooses,  and  stand- 
ard gage  locomotives.  The  Board  may  desig- 
nate what  types  of  freight  cars  axe  general 
service  freight  cars.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  boxcars,  gondolas,  open  top  and  cov- 
ered hopper  cars,  and  fiatcars. 

(10)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Tfansi>ortatlon. 

NATIONAL   ROLLINO  STOCK   INFORMATION 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  design  a  national  roUlng  stock  Informa- 
tion system  and  to  contract  with  and  pro- 
vide technical   and  financial   assistance  to 
individual  railroads  or  a  group  of  railroads 
working  together,  including  the  sharing  of 
costs  and  the  funding  In  part  of  demonstra- 
tion projects,  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  a  national  roUlng  stock  information  sys- 
tem. Such  national  rolling  stock  Information 
system  shall  use  computer  and  communica- 
tion techniques  and  equipment  which  will 
facilitate  equitable  distribution  and  efficient 
and  economical  utUlzation  of  roUing  stock. 
Such  system  shall  be  capable  of  furnishing 
Information  about  aU  rolling  stock  owned 
directly  or  Indirectly  by  railroads  and  car- 
pooUng  companies  with  respect  to  physical 
characteristics,  origin,  destination,  location, 
avaUabUlty  for  future   loadings,   and   such 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary   deter- 
mines to  be  useful  for  the  eqxUtable  distribu- 
tion and  efficient  and  economical  utilization 
of  rolUng  stock.  The  Secretary  shaU  consult 
with  shippers,  railroads,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  before  finally  approv- 
ing the  design  of  the  system.  Information 
shaU  be  avaUable  to  shippers,  railroads,  the 
Secretary,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  other  members  of  the  public  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  prescribe  to  insure 
the  confidentiaUty  of  certain  types  of  com- 
petitive Information  suppUed  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  system. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  semian- 
nually to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
progress  made  In  implementing  the  national 
system  provided  for  In  subseotion  (a) .  Such 


report  shaU  Include  recommendations  for 
such  additional  funding  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  national  system  fully  effective. 

(c)  Persons  contracting  with  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  design  of  a  national  or 
individual  rolling  stock  information  system 
or  the  use  of  Information  supplied  by  such 
system  shall  be  and  are  hereby  relieved  from 
prohibitions  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  such  contracts, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  facUltate  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  out  of  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
♦10,000,000  for  purposes  of  this  section,  such 
amount  to  remain  available  for  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  If,  not  later  than  one  year  after  such 
date,  the  Secretary  finds  that  a  practical  de- 
sign for  a  national  rolling  stock  Information 
system  has  been  completed  and  that  such 
design  can  be  implemented  so  as  to  produce 
information  useful  for  significantly  Improved 
utilization  of  rolUng  stock  In  the  near  future, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  out  of  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$15,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in- 
dividual railroads  or  a  group  of  railroads 
working  together  to  Implement  such  design, 
such  amount  to  remain  avaUable  for  one 
year  after  the  Secretary  makes  such  finding. 

(f )  If.  not  later  than  two  years  after  such 
date,  the  Secretary  finds  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  toward  completion 
of  a  national  rolling  stock  information  sys- 
tem, there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  out  of  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
such  system,  such  amount  to  remain  avail- 
able for  one  year  after  such  finding. 

FEDERAL    RAILBOAD    EQUIPMENT    OBLIGATION 
INSTTRANCX    FUND 

Sec.  104.  (a)  There  Is  created  a  Federal 
RaUroad  Equipment  Obligation  Instiranoe 
Fund  (hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "fund")  which  shall  be  used  by  the 
Board  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  sections  105  through  108  of  this 
Act.  Moneys  in  the  fund  shaU  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund  or  invested  In  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by,  the  United  States 
for  the  account  of  the  fund. 

(b)  The  Federal  Railroad  Equipment  Ob- 
ligation Insurance  Board  shall   have  seven 
members,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  an- 
nuaUy  by  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
The   Secretary   of   Transportation   and    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  persons  desig- 
nated by  them  respectively  in  writing,  shall 
serve   as  ex  officio   members   of   the   Board 
with  the  same  powers  as  other  members  of 
the  Board.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall   within  nUiety  days  after  enactment  of 
this  Act,  appoint  the  remaining  members  of 
the  Board,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  on  the  following  basis: 
(1)  three,  to  be  selected  from  recomemnda- 
tions  of  organizations  of  shippers  who  shall 
be  representative  of  different,  major  shipping 
interests,  including  small  shippers;   (2)  one, 
to  be  selected  from  recommendations  of  or- 
ganizations of  consumers;   and   (3)    one,  to 
be  selected  from  recommendations  of  the  na- 
tional organization  of  State  Commissions  as 
referred  to  In  sections  202(b)  and  205(f)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  who  shall  be 
a  member  of  a  SUte  agency  authorized  by 
State  law  to  fix  rates  for  transportation  by 
railroad.  Each  of  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  may  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $300  for  each  meeting 
of  the  Board  which  he  attends  and  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  necessary  travel  and  subsUt- 
ence   expense   Incurred   In   attending   such 
meetings. 
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AUTHORIZATION   TO    INStJM    EQITIPMENT 
OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Upon  application  by  a  rail- 
road or  carpooliiig  company,  the  Board  is 
authorized  to  Insure  the  Interest  on,  and  the 
unpaid  principal  balance  of.  any  equipment 
obligation  offered  to  it  which  It  determines 
Is  eligible  for  Insurance  under  this  Act.  The 
Board  also  may  malce  commitments  to  Uisure 
any  equipment  obligation  prior  to  the  date 
of  execution  or  disbursement  thereon.  Such 
insurance  and  commitments  shall  be  ex- 
tended in  such  form,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  and  pursuant  to  such  regulations, 
as  the  Board  considers  appropriate  and 
whlcli  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Each  Insurance  contract  made  under 
this  section  shall  run  to  and  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  holder  of  the  equipment  obligation. 

(c)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  equipment  obligations  Insured 
under  this  tlUe  shall  not  exceed  $2,000.- 
000.000  at  any  one  time. 

(d)  Each  equipment  obligation  Insured 
under  this  section  shall  bear  Interest  (ex- 
clusive of  premium  charges  for  insurance  and 
service  charges)  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  such 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  principal  ob- 
ligation outstanding  which  the  Board  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable,  taking  Into  account 
the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing  In  the 
private  market  for  similar  obligations. 

(e)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  from  a 
railroad  or  car-pooling  company,  the  Board 
shall  publish  notice  of  the  receipt  of  such 
application  In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
afford  Interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

UMtrATIONS    ANO    CONDrnONS;     PBKHnjM 
CHARGES 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Before  Insuring  any  equip- 
ment obligation  under  section  106  of  thte 
Act.  the  Board  shall  find  In  writing  that — 

(1)  the  equipment  obligation  is  secxired 
by  rolling  stock  to  be  financed  or  refinanced 
thereby; 

(2)  the  terms  of  the  equipment  obligation 
require  full  payment  within  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  thereof: 

(3)  the  financing  or  refinancing  of  the 
ToUlng  stock  Is  Justified  by  the  present  and 
future  demand  for  transportation  services  to 
be  rendered  by  the  railroad  or  car-pooling 
company  for  which  the  rolling  stock  is  pro- 
cured; 

(4)  the  common  carrier  operations  of  the 
railroad  or  car-pooling  company  are  suffl- 
clently  efficient  at  the  date  of  any  such  fi- 
nancing or  reflnanclng  to  assure  economic 
utilization  of  any  rolling  stock  In  which  the 
obligor  then  has  a  beneficial  Interest  or  In 
which  the  obligor  may  obtain  such  an  inter- 
est as  a  consequence  of  such  financing  or 
refinancing: 

(5)  the  purchase  of  the  rolling  stock  wUl 
serve  to  Insure  an  adequate  national  car 
supply  to  meet  demonstrable  demands  for 
rail  transportation  services,  and  to  provide 
shippers  with  equipment  suited  to  their 
transportation  needs; 

(6)  the  probable  value  of  the  rolling  stock 
win  provide  reasonable  protection  to  the 
United  States  In  the  event  of  repossession  of 
the  rolling  stock  by  the  holder  of  any  equip- 
ment obligation  insured  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Before  Insuring  any  equipment  obli- 
gation under  section  105  of  this  Act,  the 
Board  shaU  obtain  In  writing  an  agreement 
from  the  obligor  that  while  any  principal  or 
Interest  on  such  obligation  Is  unpaid — 

( 1 )  there  will  be  an  Increase  In  the  load- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  obligor's  rolling 
stock; 

(2)  dividends  that  are  payable  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  obligor  will  not  be  Increased 
over  the  average  amount  paid  during  the 
five  years  preceding  enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  assets  and  revenue  related  to,  or  de- 
rived  from,  railroad  operations  or  property 


will  not  be  used  by  the  obligor  In  nonrallroad 
enterprises: 

(4)  the  obligor  will  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  programs  pursuant  to  title  II  of 
this  Act  to  improve  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion and  efficient  and  expendltlous  use  of 
rolling  stock;  and 

(5)  such  obligation  will  become  Immedi- 
ately due  and  payable  If  the  Secretary  finds 
that  conditions  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this 
subsection  have  not  been  satisfied. 

(c)  The  Board  shall  fix  a  premium  charge 
for  the  insurance  of  equipment  obligations 
under  this  Act  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
per  annum  of  the  principal  amount  of  such 
equipment  obligation  outstanding.  Premium 
payments  shall  be  made  when  moneys  are 
first  advanced  by  the  lender  under  the  equip- 
ment obligation  and  on  each  anniversary 
date   thereafter. 

(d)  All  money  received  under  sections  104 
through  108  of  this  Act  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  fund.  Amounts  not  to  exceed  6  per 
centum  of  the  sums  collected  each  year  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may  be  used 
to  pay  administrative  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  Board  incident  to  the  administration  of 
sections  104  through  108  of  this  title. 

laSITANCE  or  NOTES  OR  OBUGATIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  In 
the  fund  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  any  amount 
the  Board  Is  required  to  pay  under  an  agree- 
ment made  under  section  105  of  this  Act, 
the  Board  Is  authorized  to  Issue  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
bearing  such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  Into  consideration  the  current 
average  market  yield  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  on 
comparable  maturities  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other  ob- 
ligations. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  to  be  issued  here- 
under and  for  such  purpose  he  Is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  secu- 
rities may  be  Issued  under  such  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 
chases of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  the  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired by  him  under  this  section.  All  re- 
demptions, purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.  Funds  bor- 
rowed under  this  section  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  fund  and  redemptions  of  such  notes 
and  obligations  thali  be  made  by  the  Board 
from  the  fund. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  property  by  the  United  States, 
the  Board  shall  have  the  right  In  Its  discre- 
tion to  perform  such  acts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  complete,  recondition,  renovate,  re- 
pair, maintain,  and  manage,  lease,  rent.  sell, 
or  otherwise  dl.=pcse  of  any  property  or  other 
Interests  acquired  by  It  under  an  agreement 
made  under  sections  105  and  106  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Any  contract  or  commitment  of  insur- 
ance entered  into  by  the  Board  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  s!iall  not  be  termi- 
nated, canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked,  except 
as  provided  by  the  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Beard  under  sections  105  and 
106  of  this  Act;  and  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  obligation  complies  fully  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the  approval 
and  legality  of  the  princip£.l  amount,  inttrest 
rate,  and  all  other  terms  of  the  obligation; 


and  any  contract  or  commitment  of  Instir- 
ance  so  entered  Into  shall  be  valid  and  In- 
contestable m  the  bands  of  a  holder  from 
the  date  as  of  which  such  contract  or  com« 
mltment  is  entered  Into,  except  for  fraud, 
dvuress,  mutual  mistake  of  fact,  or  material 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  sucn  holder. 

MODIFICATIONS 

Sec.  108.  The  Board  may  consent  to  the 
modification  of  the  provisions  of  an  equip- 
ment obligation  as  to  rate  of  Interest,  time 
of  payment  of  interest  or  principal,  security, 
or  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  contract 
or  commitment  of  Insurance  which  It  shall 
have  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Act  when- 
ever It  finds  In  writing  that  such  modifica- 
tion Is  eqviltable.  However,  such  consent  shall 
not  be  given  unless  any  consent  of  the  hold- 
er, which  may  be  required  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  any  equipment  obligation,  shall 
have  first  been  obtained. 

GENERAL   ACCOXTmTNG    omCE   ATTDFT 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  transactions  of  the  Board 
may  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Comptroller  General  shall  have 
access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports, 
files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Board  pertain- 
ing to  Its  financial  transactions  and  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  an  audit,  and  they  shall  be 
afforded  ftill  faculties  for  verifying  transac- 
tions with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by 
depositories,  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  All 
such  books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files, 
papers,  and  property  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
main In  possession  and  custody  of  the  Board. 

(b)  To  the  extent  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral deems  necessary  In  connection  vrlth 
such  audits  as  he  may  make  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Board,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a) ,  his  representatives  shall  have 
access  to  all  books,  accounts,  records,  reports, 
files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or  property  be- 
longing to  or  m  use  by  any  obligor  for  which 
the  Board  has  insured  an  equipment  obli- 
gation, pertaining  to  such  obligor's  financial 
transactions  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  such  representatives  shall  be  af- 
forded full  facilities  for  verifying  transac- 
tions with  the  balances  or  securities  held  by 
depositories  fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  All 
such  books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files, 
papers,  and  property  of  such  obligor  remain 
In  the  possession  and  ctistody  of  the  obligor. 

(c)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress.  The  report  to  the  Congress  shall 
contain  such  comments  and  Information  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  Inform  Congress  of  the  financial  op- 
erations and  condition  of  the  fund,  together 
with  such  recommendation  with  respect 
thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  re- 
port shall  also  show  specifically  any  pro- 
gram, expenditure,  or  other  financial  trans- 
action or  undertaking  observed  In  the  course 
of  the  audit,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  has  been  carried  on  or 
made  without  authority  of  law.  A  copy  of 
each  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Board  at 
the  time  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

TITLE  II— TO  IMPROVE  UTILIZATION 

VTILIZATION    INDEX   AND    REPORT 

Sec.  201.  Within  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  develop  an  index  measuring  the  degree 
of  utilization  of  freight  cars.  The  Secretary 
shall  compile  data  required'  by  such  Index 
and  shall  publish  such  Index  at  least  once 
each  quarter  together  with  a  report  setting 
forth  the  changes  In  such  utilization  and 
the  causes  thereof. 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION   EEPORT 

Sec.  202.  The  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mlslon  shall  publish  a  report  on  utilization 
of  freight  cars  thirty  days  after  each  report 
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by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  201. 
Each  report  by  the  Commission  shall  give 
consideration  to  the  latest  report  by  the 
Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT   OF    TRANSPORTATION    STtTDT 

Sec.  203  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
a  study  on  the  utilization  of  freight  cars 
and  means  to  improve  such  utilization  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  consideration  of 
per  diem  and  other  car  hire  charges,  demur- 
rage, car  service  rules  and  orders  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  of  the 
raUroads,  the  practice  of  assigning  cars  to 
specific  traffic  or  shippers,  payments  for  use 
of  privately  owned  cars,  and  publicly  and 
privately  ovmed  car-pools.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  legislative  recommendations 
based  upon  such  study  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  prepare 
a  study  on  the  use  of  abandoned  railroad 
trackage  and  rights-of-way  for  the  piirpose 
of  retaining  such  rights-of-way  for  use  as 
recreational  trails,  paths,  camp  sites,  and  for 
other  recreational  uses.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  legislative  and  administrative  recom- 
mendations based  upon  such  study  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  this  Act. 

USE   OF   EXISTING    LAW 

Sbc.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
use  of  existing  law  to  improve  the  utiliza- 
tion of  rolling  stock. 

(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  have  such  standing  as  Is  nec- 
essary to  bring  proceedings  before  the  courts 
and  administrative  agencies. 
TITLE  m— ROLLING  STOCK  AUTHORITY 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec  301.  (a)  Within  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shaU  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  stat- 
ing whether  or  not  he  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  found  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  toward 
eliminating  the  freight  car  shortage  arising 
from  an  Inadequate  supply  of  roUlng  stock 
and  Inadequate  car  service  and  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  Increase  in  utiliza- 
tion of  such  rolling  stock. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  reports  that  he  and  the 
Commission  have  found  that  substantial 
progress  In  freight  car  supply  and  utilization 
has  not  been  made.  Congress  may,  within 
three  years  and  six  months  after  enactment 
of  this  Act,  by  affirmative  resolution,  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  corporation  to 
be  .known  as  the  Rolling  Stock  Authority  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Its  purposes  shall  be  to  acquire,  matotaln, 
and  provide  rolling  stock,  to  manage  a  pool 
of  such  rolling  stock,  and  to  employ  Innova- 
tive concepts  for  equitable  distribution  and 
efficient  and  expeditious  use  of  such  rolling 
stock  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

(c)  The  Authority  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  OjUKtsUte  Commerce 
Act,  as  amended,  or  of  aayaeldMr  law  regulat- 
ing raUroads  except  thSrtjJt  ehall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  raUroad  with  rmpbet  to:  (1)  sec- 
tions 1(10)  through  l(l«)ja)I  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act;  (2)  the  rgpraaentation  of  its 
employees  for  purposes  of «»Uectlve  bargain- 
ing, the  handling  of  dlspiBWs  between  raU- 
roads and  their  employee^  employee  retire- 
ment, annuity  and  unempioyment  systems, 
UabUlty  for  Injuries  to  employees,  and  other 
dealings  with  Its  employees;  and  (3)  safety, 
subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  safety  as  any  common  car- 
rier subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

(d)  The  Authority  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and,  to  the  extent 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act,  to  the  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act  (D.C. 
Code  29-901  et  seq.).  The  right  to  repeal, 


alter,  or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time  is  ex- 
pressly reserved.  The  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion shall  provide  for  cumulative  voting  for 
all  stockholders. 

ORGANIZING    DIRECTORS 

Sec.  302.  Unless  Congress  disapproves 
establishment  of  the  Authority,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  RaUroads,  the  president  of  the 
parent  body  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, the  president  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Traffic  League,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion (or  their  designees)  shall,  ex  officio,  be- 
come Incorporators  of  the  Authority.  Such 
persons  shall  also  serve  as  the  initial  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Incorporators  shall  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  establish 
the  Authority  as  soon  as  possible,  and  within 
not  more  than  ninety  days  following  the 
date  of  their  assuming  office.  The  Initial  Di- 
rectors shall  serve  until  at  least  seven  of  the 
Directors  appointed  by  the  President  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

DIRECTORS   AND   OFFICERS 

Sec.  (a)  The  Authority  sbaU  have  a  Bocoxl 
of  eleven  Directors,  of  whom  one  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  Board  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  per- 
sons   designated    by    them    respectively    in 
writing,  shall  serve  as  ex  crfficlo  members  of 
the  Board  with  the  same  powers  as  other 
members  of  the  Board.  Such  officials  shaU 
assume  their  directorships  when  the  Senate 
confirms  at  least  seven  of  the  Directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  shall,  within  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  after  the  incorporators  take 
office,   appoint   the   remaining   members   of 
the  Board,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  on  the  foUowing  basis: 
(1)  three,  upon  recommendation  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads  or  its  suc- 
cessor, one  of  whom  shaU  be  a  representative 
of   the   eastern   territory   railroads,   one   of 
whom  shaU  be  a  representative  of  the  west- 
em  territory  raUroads,  and  the  other  shall 
be  a  representative  of  the  southern  territory 
raUroads;  (2)  one,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  parent  body  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations or  its  successor,  who  shaU  be  rep- 
resentative of  labor;    (3)   one,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, who  shaU  be  a  person  with  expert 
knowledge  of,  or  practical  experience  with, 
data  and  Information  systems  and  of  appli- 
cation of  computer  technology  to  the  man- 
agement of  large-scale  systems  such  as  wotild 
be  Involved  with  the  roUing  stock  fieet  of  the 
Authority;    (4)    three,  to  be  selected  from 
recomendatlons    of    organizations    of    ship- 
pers who  shall  be  representative  of  differ- 
ent,   major    shipping    Interests,    including 
small  shippers,  and  satisfactory  to  the  larg- 
est number  of  such  shippers;  and  (6)  one, 
to  be  selected  from  recommendations  of  or- 
ganizations of  consumers,  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  largest  number  of  consumers. 

(b)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  Directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shaU  be  for  four 
years  except  that  the  terms  of  five  of  the 
members,  Inltltdly  appointed,  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  two  years  following  their  first 
appointment.  A  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  may  be  appointed  only  for  the  tin- 
expired  term  of  the  member  whom  he  suc- 
ceeds. The  Directors  shall  tak«  office  Imme- 
diately upon  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
the  Initial  Board  of  Direct<w8.  Each  of  the 
Directors  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $300 
for  each  meeting  of  the  Board  which  he  at- 
tends and  shaU  be  reimbursed  for  necessary 
travel  and  subsistence  expense  Incurred  in 
attending  such  meetings. 


(c)  So  long  as  any  capital  stock  of  the 
Authority  Is  owned  by  the  United  States,  Di- 
rectors, officers,  and  employees  of  the  Au- 
thority shall  be  deemed  to  be  special  Gov- 
ernment employees  subject  to  the  conflict 
of  Interest  provisions  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  seciloiis  201-209.  Directors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 307(d)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  special 
Government  employees  subject  to  the  con- 
flict of  interest  provisions  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  sections  201-209.  A  Director  ap- 
pointed upon  recommendations  made  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  section  307 
may  be  included  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  presence  of  a  quorum  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Directors  which  he  attends,  may 
participate  in  discussions  In  any  such  meet- 
ings and  may  vote  upon  matters,  notwith- 
standing his  service  as  officer,  director, 
trustee,  partner,  or  employee  in  an  organiza- 
tion or  corooratlon  which  Is  a  member  of  the 
organization  which  made  such  recommenda- 
tion. 


GENERAL   POWERS    OF   THE    ATTTHORITT 

Sec.  304.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  section  301  the  Au- 
thority shall  have  power— 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, in  its  corporate  name; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shaU  be  JudiclaUy  noticed; 

(3)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  its  btislness; 

(4)  to  conduct  its  business,  carry  on  Its 
operations,  and  have  offices  and  exercise  the 
powers  granted  by  this  Act  in  any  State; 

.  (8)  to  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire, own,  hold,  improve,  use,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  and  with  any  property,  real,  personal, 
or  mixed,  or  any  Interest  therein,  wherever 
situated; 

(6)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
or  of  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  tan- 
gible or  intangible.  In  aid  of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Authority; 

(7)  to  seU,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange,  and  otherwise  dispose  of  Its  prop- 
erty and  assets; 

(8)  to  appoint  such  attorneys,  employees, 
and  agents  as  may  be  required,  to  define 
their  duties,  to  fix  and  to  pay  such  compen- 
sation for  their  services  as  may  be  deter- 
mined: Provided,  That,  except  as  otherwise 
specified  in  this  Act,  such  attorneys,  em- 
ployees, and  agents  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  shaU  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  Federal  employees  with  resjject  to  ap- 
pointments, promotions,  adverse  actions, 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  allow- 
ances, leave,  vmemployment  compensation, 
compensation  for  work  injuries,  and  Federal 
benefits  such  as  retirement,  life  Insurance, 
and  health  benefits; 

(9)  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  execute  In- 
struments, to  mcur  UabUltles,  and  to  do  all 
things  as  are  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  affairs  and  power 
conduct  of  its  business; 

(10)  to  buUd,  purchase,  own,  lease,  and 
manage  rolling  stock  to  be  operated  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  modem,  efficient  freight 
transportation  of  goods;  to  conduct  research 
and  development  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and  to  acquire,  or  to  contract  for 
the  use  of,  physical  faculties,  equipment, 
and  devices  necessary  for  equitable  distribu- 
tion and  efficient  and  expeditious  use  of  its 
rolling  stock;  and 

(11)  to  enter  Into  agreements  and  con- 
tracts necessary  for  the  building,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of  its  rolling  stock 
and  for  the  performance  of  801  services  and 
work  Incidental  thereto,  consistent  with 
prudent  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Authority  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  311  of  this  Act. 
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(b)  Persons  contracting  with  the  Au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  such  rolling  stock  shall  be 
^r>ri  are  hereby  relieved  from  prohibitions  of 
the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  such  contracts  Insofar  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  Into  such 
contracts  and  to  perform  their  obligations 
thereunder. 

FINANCING 

Sbc.  305.  (a)  Per  DnsM  StracHAROE. — ^Every 
railroad,  except  switching  and  terminal 
railroads,  shall  pay  to  the  Authority  a  per 
diem  surcharge  of  50  cents  per  car-day  on 
each  general  service  freight  car  for  each  day 
that  such  a  railroad  Incurs  a  car-hire  charge 
for  the  vise  of  such  car,  except  that  no  one 
railroad,  or  group  of  railroads  under  common 
management  and  control,  shall  make  total 
payments  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  paid  by  all  raUroads.  The  Au- 
thority shall  Impose  the  surcharge  levy  no 
later  than  sUty  days  after  the  Board  of 
Directors  shall  have  taken  office  pursuant  to 
section  303,  and  the  levy  shaU  continue 
until  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Authority 
determines  that  such  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  but  not  less 
than  »10,000,000  nor  more  than  $30,000,000 
wUl  be  due  or  wUl  have  been  paid  to  the 
Authority  as  of  a  certain  date,  whereupon  the 
levy  of  the  surcharge  will  cease  as  of  that 
date.  The  surcharge  shall  be  payable  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  second  month  succeeding 
the  month  In  which  the  charge  accrues.  If  It 
should  be  determined  that  any  one  railroad, 
or  any  group  of  railroads  under  conunon 
management  and  control  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment, has  paKJ  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  paid  by  all  raUroads, 
the  Authority  shaU  refund  the  excess  pay 
ments. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  Issue  a  negoti- 
able debenture  to  each  railroad  in  the 
amount  of  per  diem  surcharge  paid  by  such 
railroad.  Such  debentxu^s  shall  bear  and 
pay  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  the  current 
rate  for  similar  debentures  In  the  open  mar- 
ket. The  par  value  of  such  debentures  shall 
be  payable  the  next  full  business  day. 
be  due  and  payable  December  31  of  the  thir- 
tieth year  after  the  date  of  Issuance  unless 
such  date  shall  be  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
holiday,  In  which  event  said  par  value  shall 
which  ShaU  not  be  either  Saturday.  Sunday, 
or  holiday.  Such  debentures  shall  be  debts 
of  the  Authority  but  shall  be  subordinate  to 
all  other  debts  of  the  Authority.  Neither  the 
par  value  nor  the  interest  on  such  debentures 
shall  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

(C)      REFUND     or     PER     DiZK     8UBCHA«0E. 

(1)  In  the  event  of  partial  or  complete  liq- 
uidation of  the  Authority,  any  assets  re- 
maining after  payment  of  the  Authority's 
obligations  and  expenses  will  be  distributed 
pro  rata  to  the  railroads,  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  paid  Into  the  Authority  as  per  diem 
s\ircharge  under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion plus  accrued  interest.  If  any,  and 
the  remainder  wUl  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  credited  to  miscel- 
laneous  receipts. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  complete  liquidation 
of  any  railroad  subject  to  this  Act,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Authority  may,  If 
and  when  funds  are  available,  refund  to  the 
railroad  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
paid  In  as  per  diem  surcharge  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
plus  accrued  Interest,  if  any. 

(d)    INCPKKENCX  OF  DEBT  FOB  CAPTTAL  PU»- 

pooxs. — The  Authority  Is  hereby  empow- 
ered to  incur  debt  for  capital  purposes.  Such 
debt  may  be  Incurred  In  the  form  of  bonds, 
debentures,  equipment  trust  certificates, 
conditional  sale  agreements,  or  any  other 
form  of  securities,  agreements,  or  obliga- 
tions. So  long  as  all  capital  stock  of  the 
Authority   Is  owned  by  the  United  States. 


payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on  all 
obligations  Issued  by  the  Authority,  shall  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  such  gviar- 
antee  to  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof. 
So  long  as  any  capital  stock  Is  owned  by 
the  United  States,  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  on  obligations  Issued  by  the  Au- 
thority may  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States,  such  guarantees  to  be  expressed  on 
the  face  thereof.  Guaranteed  obligations 
shall  not  exceed  $1,000,000,000  In  principal 
amount  outstanding  at  any  one  time.  Such 
obligations  may  be  redeemable  at  the  option 
of  the  Authority  before  maturity  In  such 
manner  as  may  be  stipulated  therein  and 
shall  be  In  such  forms  and  denominations, 
have  such  maturities,  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Author- 
ity may  also  Incur  debt  not  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  In  addition  to  that  provided 
for  under  subsection   (b)   of  this  section. 

(e)      PUKCHASE     OF    OBLIGATIONS     BT     TREAS- 

tiRT. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treeisury  may 
elect  to  purchase  the  obligations  of  the 
Authority  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  In 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  In 
principal  amount  outstanding  at  any  one 
time,  under  such  terms,  Including  rates  of 
Interest,  as  he  and  the  Authority  may  agree 
but  at  a  rate  or  yield  no  less  than  the 
current  average  yield  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury securities  of  comparable  maturity,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(f)  Public  Debt  Transaction. — For  the 
purpose  of  any  purchase  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Authority,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  responsibility  relating  to  guarantees 
made  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  here- 
after m  force  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter  In 
force,  are  extended  to  Include  any  purchases 
of  the  obligations  of  the  Authority  under 
this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  at  any  time  sell,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  at  such  price  or  prices  as  he 
shall  determine,  any  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Authority  acquired  by  him  hereunder. 
All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  obligations  of  the  Au- 
thority shall  be  treated  as  public  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Authorization  for  Appropriations. — 
(I)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  formation  and 
the  Implementation  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Authority,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of 
$10,000,000  to  be  used  to  acquire  capital 
stock  of  the  Authority,  such  sum  to  con- 
tinue to  be  available  until  expended. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  notes  or  obligations 
Issued  by  him  as  a  consequence  of  any  guar- 
antee made  under  this  section. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  any  default  on  any 
guaranteed  obligation,  and  payment  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  guarantee  by  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  recover  the 
amount  of  such  payments,  with  Interest, 
from  the  Authority  or  other  persons  liable 
therefor. 

(h)  Lawtui,  Investment  and  Exemption 
From  Regulations  and  Restrictions. — Secu- 
rities guaranteed  under  this  section  shall  be 
lawftd  investments  and  may  be  accepted  as 
security  for  all  fiduciary,  trust,  and  public 
funds,  the  Investment  or  deposit  of  which 
shall  be  under  authority  or  control  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  officers 
thereof,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt 
securities  within  the  meaning  of  laws  ad- 


ministered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  limitations  and  restrictions  as 
to  a  National  or  State  bank  dealing  In, 
underwriting,  or  purchasing  Investment  se- 
curities for  Its  own  account,  as  provided  In 
title  12,  United  States  Code,  sections  24  and 
336,  shall  not  apply  to  securities  guaranteed 
under  this  section. 

(1)  Capttal  Stock. — (1)  The  Authority  Is 
authorized  to  Issue  and  have  outstanding 
capital  stock  In  such  amounts  and  of  such 
classes  as  It  shall  determine.  At  no  time  shall 
the  aggregate  of  the  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Authority  owned  by  a  single 
railroad  or  by  any  person  controlling  one  or 
more  railroads,  as  defined  In  section  1(3)  (b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  directly  or 
Indirectly  through  subsidiaries  or  affiliated 
companies,  nominees,  or  any  person  subject 
to  Its  direction  or  control  or  by  any  other 
stockholder,  or  any  syndicate  or  affiliated 
group  of  such  stockholders  exceed  5  per  cen- 
tum of  such  shares  Issued  and  outstanding. 

(2)  The  requirement  of  section  45(b)  of 
the  District  of  Colximbla  Corporation  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-920(b) )  as  to  the  percent 
of  stock  which  a  stockholder  must  hold  In 
order  to  have  the  rights  of  Inspection  and 
copying  set  forth  In  that  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  the  case  of  holders  of  the 
stock  of  the  Authority,  and  they  may  exer- 
cise such  rights  without  regard  to  the  per- 
centage of  stock  they  hold. 

(3)  Capital  stock  of  the  Authority  offered 
and  sold  to  the  public  shall  be  offered  In 
compliance  with  all  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States  governing  the  offering  and  sale 
of  securities  by  private  corporations. 

audit  and  expenditures 
Sec.  306.  (a)  So  long  as  any  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Authority  is  owned  by  the  United 
States,  "Rolling  Stock  Authority"  shall  be 
added  to  the-,  list  of  corporations  In  section 
846,  title  31,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  "Government  Corporation  Control 
Act"  (31  U.S.C.  841,  et  seq.). 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  the  Authority  is 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  and  to 
enter  into  such  contracts,  agreements,  and 
arrangements,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  In  such  manner  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. Including  the  final  settlement  of  all 
claims  and  litigation  by  or  against  the 
Authority. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  denying  to  the  Authority  the  power 
to  obtain  audits  of  the  accounts  of  the  Au- 
thority and  reports  concerning  Its  financial 
condition  and  operations  by  certified  public 
accounting  firms.  Such  audits  and  reports 
shall  be  in  addition  to  those  required  by  this 
section. 

conversion  bt  public  sale  of  stock 
Sec  307.  (a)  As  soon  as  Is  practicable,  a 
panel  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, the  S»»orpt.ary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Chairman  of-  um.  aecurlties  and  Exchange 
Commission, -ttatBtMtnTrman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CoamUsstai,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  tUs  Ailthorlty  shall  submit  to 
the  President  aadqlBthe  Congress  a  plan  for 
the  public  sale  ofcstoek  In  the  Authority  upon 
finding  that  a  miotket  exists  for  the  sale  of 
such  stock  and  tkatlthe  purposes  of  this  Act 
will  be  served  tIiBi«by.  This  plan  shall  in- 
clude, among  other  elements,  a  program 
which  (1)  will  rfcaulre  refinancing,  or  the 
establishment  of '«  reserve  fund  or  other 
method.  In  order  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est against  defaults  on  obligations  of  the 
Authority  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 
and  (2)  will  assure  that  the  sale  of  the  stock 
will  result  In  a  wide  dispersion  In  the  owner- 
ship of  the  stock. 

(b)  The  plan  for  sale  of  stock  to  the 
public  shall  specify  a  program  for  system- 
atically reducing  the  amoxmt  of  obligations 
of  the  Authority  guaranteed  by  the  United 


States  and  shall  propose  a  capital  struc- 
ture for  the  Authority  designed  to  Insure 
Bound  financial  and  operating  performance. 
Unless  the  Congress  disapproves  the  plan 
within  six  months  foUowIng  submission  of 
the  plan  to  It,  stock  shaU  be  sold  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plan. 

(c)  Upon  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  public, 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  enlarged  by 
addition  of  members  elected  by  owners  of 
such  stock,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  Board 
of  Directors  exceed  fifteen  members  while 
stock  Is  held  by  the  United  States.  During 
such  period,  the  rights  and  prIvUeges  of 
owners  of  such  stock.  Including  determina- 
tion of  the  number  of  Directors  to  be  so 
elected,  shall  be  as  set  forth  In  the  bylaws 
of  the  Authority.  .  *    w  *-,  th- 

(d)  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  stock  to  the 
public   shall  be   applied   to  the   retirement 
of  stock  held  by  the  United  States  and,  upon 
retirement  of  all  stock  held  by  the  United 
States,  the  terms  of  office  of  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  appointed  pursuant 
to  section  303(a)    shall  terminate  at  sudi 
time  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provid- 
ed by  the  plan,  and  all  Directors  shall  there- 
after be  elected  by  the  owners  of  the  stock; 
except   that   the   President   shall   have   au- 
thority to  appoint  three  Directors  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one   upon   recommendation   of   the    parent 
body  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress   of  Industrial   Organizations 
one   upon  recommendation   of  the   Federal 
Trade  Commission,  after  consultation  with 
organizations  of  consumers,  and  one  upon 
recommendation    of    the    Interstate    Com- 
merce Commission,  after  consultation  with 
organizations  of  shippers,  to  represent  the 
interest  of  the  public  In  the  deliberations 

of  the  Board.  ^  ,j  ,, 

(e)  Upon  retirement  of  all  stock  held  oy 
the  United  States,  the  Authority  shall  pay 
to  the  United  States  an  annual  fee  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  In- 
terest actually  paid  and  that  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  would 
have  been  paid  upon  outstanding  guaran- 
teed obligations  If  they  had  not  been  guar- 
anteed plus  one-fourth  per  centum.  The 
Authority  shall  make  every  effort  to  refinance 
such  obligations  In  order  to  terminate  the 
UabUlty  of  the  United  States  arising  from 
Its  guarantee  of  such  obligations. 

(f)  Upon  retirement  of  all  stock  held  by 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  no  longer  purchase  or  guarantee 
the  Authority's  notes  or  other  obligations. 

(g)  Upon  default  of  the  Authority  In  pay- 
ment of  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  have  the  right  to  control  the 
Authority  and  a  Board  of  Directors  shaU 
be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  303  of  this  Act 


national  rolling  stock  information  servicx 
Sec.  308.  (a)  If  a  national  rolling  stock  In- 
formation system  as  defined  In  section  103  of 
this  Act  Is  not  In  operation  at  the  date  of 
incorporation  of  the  Authority,  the  Authority 
ShaU  establWh  such  a  systwn  within  one 
year  from  that  date. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Authority  un- 
dertakes to  establish  a  national  rolling  stock 
Information  system,  the  Secretary  shall  per- 
mit the  Authority  access  to,  and  use  of.  all 
information,  studies,  designs,  equipment,  fa- 
culties, computer  programs,  and  other  things 
acquired  or  devtioped  pursuant  to  section  103 
Of  this  Act  and  shaU  give  aU  poeslWe  as- 
slsunce  to  the  Authority  to  further  the  pur- 
Dosee  of  this  section. 

(e)  informfcUon  from  the  national  roUlng 
stock  Information  system  shall  be  made 
avaUaUe  to  the  Authority,  shippers,  rail- 
roads, the  Commission,  the  Secretary,  and 
Interested  members  of  the  pubUc,  subject  to 
stich  rules  as  the  Ownmiaslon  ahaU  prescribe 
to  inaore  the  confidentiality  of  certain  types 
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of  competitive  InformaUon  supi^ed  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  system. 

(d)  The  Authority  shall  report  semiannu- 
ally to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
progress  made  In  Implementing  the  national 
system.  Such  report  shall  Include  recom- 
mendations for  such  additional  funding  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  the  naUonal  sys- 
tem fuUy  effective. 

(e)  Persons  contracting  with  the  Author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  design  of  a  naUonal 
roUIng  stock  Inlormatlon  system  or  the  use 
of  information  supplied  by  such  systems 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  rrtleved  from  prohi- 
bitions of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  facUltate 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

coNornoNs  and  charoes  for  use  or 
rolling  stock 
Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Authority  shaU  eatabllsh 
charges  for  the  use  of  roUIng  stock  suppUed 
by  It  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board, 
wUl  at  least  enable  the  Authority  to  meet 
Its  <»eratlng  and  administrative  expenses. 
Including  depreciation  and  debt-carrying 
charges,  ar.d  to  provide  sufficient  earnings  to 
facUltate  conversion  of  the  Authority  to  pri- 
vate ownership  pursuant  to  section  307,  ex- 
cept that  such  charges  shaU  not  exceed  a 
maximum  of  150  per  centtim  of  the  coet  to 
the  Authority  off  acquiring,  owning,  main- 
taining, and  operating  the  class  of  roUlng 
stock.  In  establishing  such  charges  the  Au- 
thority ShaU  take  into  account  the  prevail- 
ing rates  and  conditions  for  use  of  slmUar 
roUlng  stock. 

(b)  The  Authority  shaU  not  assess  charges 
for  roUIng  stock  located  on  a  raUroad  that  Is 
not  required  for  such  raUroad's  use  In  origi- 
nating traffic  provided  that  such  roUlng  stock 
is  not  the  subject  of  a  car  service  order  of 
the  Authority  or  of  the  Commission:  And 
provided  further.  That  such  raUread  fur- 
nishes appropriate  notice  to  the  Authority 
according  to  terms  and  conditions  estab- 
lished for  use  of  such  roUlng  stock. 

(c)  The  Authority  shaU  establish  reason- 
able rates  of  compensation  through  negotia- 
tion with  a  raUroad  for  storage  of  any  excess 
rolling  stock  on  the  property  of  such  rali- 

(d)  The  Authority  shaU  establish  and 
may  amend  from  time  to  time  terms  and 
conditions  governing  the  use  of  Its  equip- 
ment, including  requirements  for  Wentlfl. 
cation  of  Its  roUlng  stock  as  shall  In  Its 
Judgment  be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Authority,  after  consulting  with 
raUroads  and  other  car  distribution  agen- 
cies, ShaU  establish  and  may  amend  from 
time  to  time  Just  and  reasonable  car  service 
rules  regulations,  and  practices  with  respect 
to  Its  roUlng  stock.  Such  rules,  regulations, 
and  practices,  and  car  distribution  directions 
Issued  thereunder,  shall  take  precedence  over 
any  confilctlng  rules,  regulations,  or  prac- 
tices established  by  any  raUroad  or  group  of 

(f)  Each  raUroad  shaU  comply  with  such 
car  service  rules,  regulations,  and  practices 
as  may  be  esUbllshed,  and  such  car  distribu- 
tion directions  as  may  be  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  section 


AUTHORrrr  of  the  interstate  commerce 
commission 

Sec.  310.  The  Authority  shall  be  subject  to 
the  car  service  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  section  1(10)  through  1(17), 
and  the  orders  of  the  Commission  thereunder 
to  the  extent  applicable.  Upon  petition  of 
any  person  affected  by  any  charge,  rule,  regu- 
lation, practice,  term,  condition,  or  directive 
of  the  Authority,  or  upon  Its  own  motion,  the 
Commission  shall  make  an  Investigation  and, 
after  a  hearing,  shall  order  any  charge,  rule 
regulation,  practice,  term,  condition,  or  di- 
rective which  it  finds  not  to  be  In  conform- 
ity with  this  Act,  or  to  be  Inconsistent  with 


any  rule,  order,  or  directive  of  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  applicable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1(10)  through  1(17)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  be  canceled,  annulled.  « 
amended,  as  the  Commission  shaU  find  to  be 
appropriate. 

actions  to  enforce  obligatioks 
Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Authority  may  by  any 
appropriate  clvU  action  apply  to  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  any  obligation  owing  to  It  by 
virtue  of  or  pursuant  to  any  provision  of 
this  title  of  any  agreement  or  regulation 
made  pursuant  thereto. 

(b)  If  the  Authority,  any  raUroad.  or 
other  person  faUs  or  refuses  to  comply  with 
any  rules,  reguUtlons,  charges,  or  practices 
established  or  any  car  distribution  direc- 
tions and  orders  Issued  under  this  title,  or 
Commission  directive  to  pay  charges,  any 
district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  parties  shaU  have  Juris- 
diction, upon  petition  by  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  matters  arising  under  section 
310  of  this  Act  or  by  the  Corporation  with 
respect  to  matters  arising  vmder  section  309 
of  this  Act  to  grant  such  relief  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  prevent  or  ter- 
minate such  faUure  or  refusal. 

(c)  If  the  Authority  or  any  raUroad  or 
other  party  violates  or  threatens  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  order,  rule, 
or  reguUtlon  Issued  thereunder,  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  shaU  have  Jurisdiction, 
upon  petition,  or  In  a  case  Involving  a  labor 
agreement,  upon  petition  by  any  employee 
affected  thereby,  including  duly  authorized 
employee  representatives,  to  grant  such  equi- 
table relief  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  prevent  or  terminate  any  such 
violation.  ^,        .  _„ 

(d)  Nothing  conUlned  In  this  section  shaU 
be  construed  as  relieving  any  person  from 
any  punishment,  UabUlty.  or  sanction  which 
may  be  Imposed  otherwise  than  under  this 
Act. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  CARS 

SEC.  312.  (a)  No  raUroad  may  refuse  to 
transport  general  service  freight  cars  owned 
by  the  Authority,  whether  loaded  or  empty, 
subject  to  applicable  safety  regulations,  rea- 
sonable Interchange  rules,  reasonable  line 
clearances,  reasonable  weight  limitations, 
and  prevaUlng  charges  set  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 309  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  railroad  shaU  be  entitled  to  any 
compensation  from  the  Authority  for  ^^^ 
movement  of  empty  Authority-owned  ^relgat 
cars  between  any  points  on  Its  line  of  raU- 
road between  a  pomt  on  Its  line  of  raUroad 
and  a  point  on  another  line  of  raUroad,  or 
as  a  bridge  carrier  between  points  on  two 
or  more  other  lines  of  raUroad,  when  moving 
upon  either  a  car  distribution  directive  (1) 
Issued  by  the  Commission  or  (2)  Issued  by 
the  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  dUtrlbutmg 
Authority-owned  cars  for  loading.  ^ 

REPORTS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Sec  313.  The  Authority  shaU  transmit  to 
the  President  and  directly  to  the  Congress, 
annuaUy.  commencing  one  year  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  at  such  other 
times  as  it  deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive 
and  detaUed  report  on  Its  operations,  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments  under  this  Act, 
the 'state  of  raU  freight  service,  including  K» 
annual  report  of  the  numbers  of  roUIng  stock, 
by  classes,  acquired  and  owned  by  the  Au- 
thority, and  the  numbers  of  such  stock,  by 
classes,  owned  by  the  raUroads.  and  shaU 
Uiclude  In  such  report  a  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  previous  year,  an 
explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the 
amount  of  roUIng  stock  purchased  was  de- 
termtoed,  and  the  criteria  »ed  In  dlstrtb- 
utlng  rolling  stock. 
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TITLE  IV.— RURAL  RAILROAD 
ASSISTANCE 

LOAN    AKD    LOAN    GUARANTT    AtrTHOEITY 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary'") Is  authorized  to  make  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  pursuant  to  this  title  to  assist 
States  and  local  public  bodies  and  agencies 
thereof  In  financing  the  acquisition,  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  Improvement 
of  railroad  facilities  and  equipment  for  use, 
by  operation  or  lease  or  otherwise.  In  rural 
areas.  Eligible  facilities  and  equipment  may 
Include  railroad  right-of-way,  tracks,  rolling 
stock,  and  other  real  and  personal  property 
needed  for  an  efficient  and  coordinated  rural 
railroad  transportation  system. 

(b)  No  such  loan  or  loan  guarantee  shall 
be  provided  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  applicant  has  or  will  have — 

(1)  demonstrated  a  valid  need  for  the 
establishment  of  reestabUshment  of  railroad 
service  In  the  affected  area  and 

(2)  the  technical  capability  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  project. 

(c)  Any  such  loan  or  loan  guarantee  may 
be  made  for  not  to  exceed  80  per  centvim  of 
the  total  costs  of  the  proposed  project  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  title. 

AUDIT 

Sec.  402.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  make  a  detailed  audit  of  all  accounts, 
books,  records,  and  transactions  of  any  bor- 
rower with  respect  to  which  an  application 
for  a  loan  or  loan  guarantee  Is  made  under 
this  title.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
aball  report  the  results  of  such  audit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

AXTTHOBIZATION  FOR  APPBOFRIATIONS 

Sxc.  403.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  925,000.000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

DEfTNTTIONS 

Sxc.  404.  As  used  In  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  poeses- 
Blons  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  term  "local  public  bodies"  Includes 
municipalities  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions of  States;  public  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  States,  municipalities,  and 
political  subdivisions  of  such  States;  and 
other  public  boards,  corporations,  and  com- 
missions established  under  the  laws  of  any 
SUte; 

(3)  the  term  "rural  area"  means  all  the 
territory  of  a  State  that  is  not  within  the 
outer  boundary  of  any  city  having  a  popula- 
tion of  fifty  thousand  or  more  and  its  Im- 
mediately adjacent  urbanized  and  urbaniz- 
ing area  with  a  population  density  of  more 
than  one  hundred  persons  per  square  mile, 
according  to  the  latest  decennial  census  of 
the  United  States. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

PBOTECnVE  ARRANGEMENTS  TOR  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  501.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  as  a  condition  to  the  execu- 
tion of  any  contract,  or  the  Insurance  of  any 
obligation,  or  the  approval  or  Inducement  of 
any  other  action  authorized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Board,  or  the  Secre- 
tary, or  the  Authority  shall  be  required  to 
include  In  any  of  their  contracts  to  which  a 
railroad  or  a  car-pooling  company  is  a  party 
or  a  beneficiary  thereof,  fair  and  equitable 
arrangements,  ais  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  protect  the  interests  of  individual 
employees  affected  In  their  employment  by 
any  such  contract.  Such  protective  arrange- 
ments shall  include,  without  being  limited 
to,  the  arrangements  specified  In  section  405 
of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970, 


as  amended,  (45  U.S.C.  565) ;  in  section  13 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1609);  and  in 
section  6  of  the  High  Speed  Ground  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  (49  U.S.C. 
1636). 

(b)  In  awarding  contracts  for  the  build- 
ing or  rebuilding  of  rolling  stock  under  title 
in  of  this  Act.  the  Authority  shall  take  all 
necessary  action  to  conform  to  prevailing 
practices  of  the  railroad  Industry  In  dis- 
tributing and  rebuilding  facilities.  The 
buUdlng  and  rebuilding  of  rolling  stock 
covered  by  contracts  awarded  to  the  rail- 
roads shall  be  performed  with  the  use  of 
the  facilities  and  employees  of  such  rail- 
roads and  not  subcontracted.  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  the 
Authority  shall  be  guided  by  the  relative 
proportions  of  rolling  stock  building  and 
rebuilding,  respectively,  performed  In  rail- 
road and  nonrallroad  facilities  in  the  five- 
these  guidelines  shall  not  exceed  5  per 
calender-year  period  preceding  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Any  downward  variations  from 
centum.  The  total  number  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives built  and  rebuilt,  respectively,  in 
railroad  and  nonrallroad  faculties,  respec- 
tively. In  a  csdender  year  need  not  exceed 
the  average  number  of  built  and  rebuilt,  re- 
spectively. In  such  facilities  dtiring  the  five- 
calendar-year  period  immediately  preced- 
ing that  calendar  year,  but  the  same  relative 
proportions  of  such  buUdlng  and  rebuUd- 
ing.  respectively,  shaU  be  maintained  as 
between  railroad  and  nonraUroad  faculties 
In  the  event  of  a  decrease  from  such  aver- 
age. Upon  faUure  of  the  Authority  to  main- 
tain such  proportions  in  distributing  such 
work  to  raUroad  facilities  under  such  con- 
tracts, the  fair  and  equitable  employee  pro- 
tective arraoigements  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof  shall  become  effective. 

(c)  Employees  affected  by  an  action  taken 
pursuant  to  this  Act  designed  to  provide 
for  more  effective  use  and  distribution  of 
rolling  stock  shall  be  reassigned  and,  if 
necessary,  retrained  to  perform  the  new 
tasks  covering  the  functions  which  they 
had  therefore  performed.  The  performance 
of  such  functions  shall  be  considered  to  be 
within  the  same  craft  or  class  as  that  in 
which  such  employees  were  classified  prior 
to  such  change  and  the  rights  of  such  em- 
ployees to  the  same  representation  shedl  be 
preserved.  The  p>osltions  on  any  raUroad 
affected  by  these  changes  may  be  elimi- 
nated as  they  become  vacant  through  death, 
resignation  or  retirement,  without  adversely 
affecting  the  individuals  Involved,  and  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  2  per  centvun  each  year. 

(d)  In  his  administration  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  consolidate  the  program  authorized 
herein  with  the  companion  programs,  under 
the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended  (46  U.S.C.  566);  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1609) ;  and  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (49 
U.S.C.  1636);  and  shall  uniformly  develop, 
Interpret  and  apply  the  procedures  and 
standards  under  these  various  laws. 

(e)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Author- 
ity shall  award  contracts  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  rolling  stock  to  raUroads 
with  facilities  for  performing  such  work. 

(f)  The  Board  (pursuant  to  title  I),  the 
Secretary  (pxirsuant  to  title  II) ,  and  the  Au- 
thority (pursuant  to  title  III)  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors  in  the 
performance  of  construction  work  financed 
with  the  assistance  of  funds  received  under 
any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  In  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 


the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  Board,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  or  the  Authority 
shall  not  enter  into  any  such  contract  or 
agreement  without  first  obtaining  adequate 
assiu'ance  that  reqvUred  labor  standards  will 
be  maintained  on  the  construction  work. 
Health  and  safety  standards  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  section 
107  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C.  333)  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  aU  construction  work  performed 
under  and  pursuant  to  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  shaU  be  considered  as  being  In  com- 
pliance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act;  and  such 
railroad  wage  rates  shall  be  the  ap- 
plicable standard  for  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  noiurailroad  contractors 
and  subcontractors  In  the  performance  of 
the  building  and  rebuilding  of  rolling  stock 
under  title  HI  of  this  Act. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NONDISCRIMINATORY  RATES 
FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  RECYCLED  SOLID 
WASTE  MATERIALS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that,  In  order  to  accompUsh  the  purposes  of 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970,  it  is  es- 
sential to  establish  and  maintain  fair,  rea- 
sonable, and  nondiscriminatory  transporta- 
tion rates  which  wUl  facilitate  and  encourage 
broader  utUlzatlon  of  recycled  solid  waste 
materials  and  promote  conservation  of  vital 
natural  resources. 

(b)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, within  the  maximum  scope  of  Its  Juris- 
diction under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended,  shall,  within  twenty-four 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  and  on  a  contlniUng  basis  there- 
after— 

(1)  investigate  and  formally  Identify  aU 
rates  charged  by  transportation  carriers  sub- 
ject to  its  Jurisdiction  for  the  transportation 
of  recycled  solid  waste  materials  and  shaU, 
In  each  case,  determine  whether  the  rates 
charged  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
transportation  for  such  materials  are  fair 
and  reasonable,  and  whether  they  unjustly 
discriminate  against  the  movement  or  ship- 
ment in  commerce  of  recycled  soUd  waste 
materials  In  favor  of  competing  virgin  nat- 
ural resource  materials  or  commodities; 

(2)  Issue  appropriate  orders  In  all  cases 
where  the  rates  charged  for,  or  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  transportation  applicable  to,  re- 
cycled solid  waste  materials  are  found  to  be 
unfair,  unreasonable  or  discriminatory  pur- 
suant to  which  such  rates  or  conditions  of 
transportation  will  be  effectively  canceled 
and  repealed  and  replaced  by  rates  or  con- 
ditions of  transportation  which  are  found 
to  be  fair,  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory; 

(3)  file  a  report  with  the  President  and 
the  Congress  regarding  the  results  of  the 
investigations  and  all  actions  taken  to  estab- 
lish minimum,  fair,  reasonable,  and  non- 
discriminatory rates  for  the  transportation 
of  recycled  solid  waste  materials. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  action  "re- 
cycled solid  waste  materials"  means  scrap 
metals,  waste  paper  and  paper  products,  tex- 
tUes,  rubber,  plastics,  glass,  and  other  ma- 
terials recovered  or  reclaimed  from  "solid 
waste"  as  that  term  Is  defined  In  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3252(4)). 

SEPARABUXTY 

Sec.  503.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  increase  the  supply  of  rail- 
road rolling  stock  and  to  improve  its 
utilization  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
merce, users,  shippers,  national  defense, 
and  the  consuming  public." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 


reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

passed.  . .    ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  „     .^     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presidoit, 
niay  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
DISASTER  RELIEP  BILL  BEFORE 
MILITARY  (X)NSTRUCTION  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
der  the  order  entered  by  the  Senate,  the 
boxcar  bill  was  to  be  followed  by  H.R. 
15641,  the  military  construction  bill,  and 
that  in  turn  was  to  be  followed  by  HJl. 
15692,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on  Small 
Business  Administration  disaster  loans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  posi- 
tion of  these  two  bills  be  reversed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  what  is  the  order  going  to  be? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  considera- 
tion of  the  increased  Government  assist- 
ance for  disaster  relief  bill  and  then  the 
military  construction  bill. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASED  GOVERNMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  DISASTER  RELIEF 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Chair 
will  lay  before  the  Senate  H.R.  15692. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

H.R.  15692  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  on  Small 
Business  Administration  disaster  loans. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  follow- 
ing paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"No  loan  under  this  subsection.  Including 
renewals  and  extensions  thereof,  may  be 
made  for  a  period  or  periods  exceeding  thirty 
years:  Provided.  That  the  Administrator  may 
consent  to  a  suspension  In  the  payment  of 
principal  and  Interest  charges  on,  and  to  an 
extension  In  the  maturity  of,  the^f Federal 
share  of  any  loan  under  this  subsectflon  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  if  (A)  the 
borrower  under  such  loan  is  a  homeowner  or 
a  small  business  concern,  (B)  the  loan  was 
made  to  enable  (1)  such  homeowner  to  repair 
or  replace  his  home,  or  (11)  such  concern  to 
repair  or  replace  plant  or  equipment  which 
was  damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  result  of  a 
disaster  meeting  the  requirements  of  clause 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  thU  subsec- 


tion, and  (C)  the  Administrator  detennlnei 
such    action    Is   necessary    to   avoid   severe 
financial  hardship:  Provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)   of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  any  such  loan  having  a  maturity  In 
excess  of  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  any  other  law,  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  subsection,  the  In- 
terest rate  on  the  Administration's  share  of 
any  loan  made  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  pursuant 
to  paragraph   (3).  (5),  or   (6),  the  rate  of 
Interest   on  the   Administration's  share   of 
such  loan  shaU  not  be  more  than  the  higher 
of  (A)  3%  per  centum  per  annxmi;  or  (B) 
the  average  annual  interest  rate  on  aU  In- 
terest-bearing   obligations    of    the    United 
States  then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt 
as  computed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next 
preceding  the  date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
plus  one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 
In  agreements  to  participate  In  loans  on  a 
deferred  basis  under  this  subsection,  such 
participation  by  the  Administration  shall  not 
be  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  balance 
of  the  loan  outstanding  at  the  time  of  dU- 
bursement. 

"In  the  administration  of  the  disaster 
loan  program  under  paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) ,  and 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  prop- 
erty loss  or  damage  or  Injury  resulting  from 
a  major  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  a  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator which  occurred  after  January  1, 
1971,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  to  the  extent  such 
loss  or  damage  or  inj\iry  Is  not  compensated 
for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise — 

"(A)  may  make  any  loan  for  repair,  re- 
habUitatlon,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged,  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  is 
otherwise  avaUable  from  private  sources: 

"(B)  may,  in  the  case  of  the  total  de- 
struction or  substantial  property  damage  of 
a  home  or  business  concern,  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  liens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  If  such 
property  is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or 
replaced,  except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  exceed  the  amovmt  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained;  and 

"(C)  shaU,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  and  upon  presentation  by 
the  applicant  of  proof  of  loss  or  damage  or 
injury  and  a  bona  fide  estimate  of  cost  of 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  replacement,  cancel 
the  principal  of  any  loan  made  to  cover  a 
loss  or  damage  or  injury  resulting  from  such 
disaster,  except  that  the  total  amount  so 
canceled  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,  and  make 
the  balance  of  such  loan  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 
With  respect  to  any  loan  referred  to  In  clause 
(C)  which  Is  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall — 

"(1)  make  such  change  In  the  interest  rate 
on  the  balance  of  such  loan  as  is  required 
under  that  clause  effective  as  of  such  date 
of  enactment;  and 

"(11)  In  applying  the  limitation  set  forth 
in  that  clause  with  resj>ect  to  the  total 
amount  of  such  loan  which  may  be  canceled, 
consider  as  part  of  the  amount  so  canceled 
any  part  of  such  loan  which  was  previously 
canceled  pursuant  to  section  231  of  the  Dis- 
aster Belief  Act  of  1970. 

"Whoever  wrongfully  misapplies  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  loan  obtained  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  civilly  liable  to  the  Adminis- 
trator in  an  amount  equal  to  one-and-one- 
half  times  the  original  principal  amount  of 
the  loan." 

(b)  The  last  paragraph  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  loans  noade  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4) ;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  numbered  para- 
graphs following  paragraph  (4)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(5)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  in  effecting  additions  to  or  al- 
terations In  Its  plant,  facilities,  or  methods 
of  operation  to  meet  requirements  Imposed 
by  any  Federal  law,  any  State  law  enacted  in 
conformity  therewith,  or  any  regulation  or 
order  of  a  duly  authorized  State  or  regional 
agency  Issued  in  conformity  with  such  Fed- 
eral law.  If  the  Administration  determines 
that  such  concern  Is  Ukely  to  suffer  substan- 
tial economic  Injury  without  assistance  un- 
der this  paragraph;  and 

"(6)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist,  or  to  re- 
finance the  existing  indebtedness  of,  any 
small  business  concern  directly  and  seriously 
affected  by  the  significant  reduction  of  the 
scope  or  amount  of  Federal  support  for  any 
project  as  a  result  of  any  International  agree- 
ment limiting  the  development  of  strategic 
arms  or  the  installation  of  strategic  arms  or 
strategic  arms  faculties.  If  the  Administra- 
tion determines  that  such  concern  Is  likely 
to  suffer  substantial  economic  injury  with- 
out assistance  under  this  paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  4(c)(2)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "7(b)(6).  and  7(b) 
(6),"  after  "7(b)  (4),". 

(c)  Section  28(d)  of  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 29, 1970  (PubUc  Law  91-696)  Is  amended 
by  strUring  out  "7(b)(6)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "7(b)(5)". 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  conduct  » 
thorough  review  of  existing  disaster  relief 
legislation,  and  not  later  than  Jantiary  1. 
1973,  he  ShaU  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  containing  specific  legislative  propo- 
sals for  the  comprehensive  revision  of  such 
legislation  in  order  to — 

(1)  standardize  the  amount  of  benefits 
available  to  persons  affected  by  disasters  so 
as  to  achieve  fairness  and  consistency  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  l>enefits  provided 
to  such  persons  and  to  preclude  the  needs 
for  separate  legislation  to  aid  persons  affect- 
ed by  future  disasters; 

(2)  Improve  the  execution  of  the  Govern- 
ment's disaster  relief  program  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  administrative  procedures  and 
reducing  the  nvunber  of  agencies  Involved 
In  disaster  relief  or  increasing  Individual 
agency  authority  and  responsibility;  and 

(3)  prevent  the  misuse  of  benefits  made 
available  under  the  program. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  without  regard  to 
the  time  limitation,  that  the  Senate  now 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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iinanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UJ3.ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdiy  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


ROUTINE  NOMINATIONS  IN  THE 
AIR  FORCE,  ARMY,  AND  MARINE 
CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  res\uned 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


INCREASED  GOVERNMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  DISASTER  RELIEF 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15692)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the  Interest 
rate  on  Small  Business  Administration 
disaster  loans. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  a 
imanlmous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
debate  on  my  amendments  to  H.R.  15692, 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act,  floor  privileges 
be  given  to  two  members  of  my  staff, 
David  Fiske  and  Skip  Hartquist. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  have  similar  ap- 
proval for  one  assistant? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object,  but  will  the  Senator  name  his 
assistant? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  Charles  Warren. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO   LIMIT  TIME   ON   VOTES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  after  conferring  with 
the  distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
and  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill,  that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
10  minutes  on  all  amendments  on  which 
there  will  be  votes,  and  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill.  I  refer  to  roUcall  votes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object — may  I  request  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  make  that  15  minutes  on 
the  first  vote  and  10  minutes  on  all  votes 
thereafter  so  that  Members  can  come  to 
the  Chamber? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  My  request 
was  with  respect  to  rollcall  votes.  We 
make  this  request,  because  there  may 
be  a  number  of  amendments  and  it  will 
help  to  expedite  matters  on  a  Friday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  majority  leader 
accept  th^equest  for  15  minutes  on  the 
first  vote? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASED  GOVERNMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  DISASTER  RELIEF 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day, H.R.  15692,  is  a  bill  of  major  im- 
portance. 

The  legislation  as  reported  out  of  the 
committee  amends  the  House-passed  bUl 
in  a  number  of  areas,  several  of  which 
incorporate  provisions  of  the  adminis- 
tration's disaster  relief  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScoTT)  and  several  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

Recent  disasters,  such  as  the  flood  In 
Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  and  Hurricane  Ag- 
nes, vividly  Illustrate  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  Certainly,  we  can  sympathize 
with  the  personal  suffering  and  loss  to 


disaster  victims  who  through  an  act  of 
God  must  face  the  loss  of  loved  ones, 
jobs,  homes,  and  other  personal  prop- 
erty. 

The  bill  that  we  are  considering  to- 
day would  hopefully  provide  needed  re- 
lief to  these  unfortimate  disaster  victims. 
The  bill.  H.R.  15692,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  would  do  the  following: 

First.  At  the  present  time,  the  disaster 
victim  may  receive  up  to  $2,500  forgive- 
ness on  a  disaster  loan  after  he  repays 
the  first  $5Q0  of  principal  on  the  loan. 
This  bill  would  remove  the  $500  payback 
requirement  and  increase  the  forgiveness 
to  a  maximum  amount  of  $5,000. 

Second.  At  the  present  time,  the  In- 
terest rate  for  disaster  relief  loans  is 
based  on  the  monthly  cost  of  money  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  which  is  presently  5V4 
percent.  This  legislation  would  provide 
for  a  1 -percent  interest  rate  on  loans. 

Third.  This  legislation  would  operate 
retroactively  to  January  1, 1971,  with  re- 
gard to  the  forgiveness  factor  and  would 
be  applied  prospectively  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  with  regard  to  the  lower  1- 
percent  interest  rate. 

Fourth.  This  legislation  would  provide 
equal  treatment  with  regard  to  both 
presidentially  declared  disasters  and  dis- 
asters declared  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  At 
present,  with  regard  to  an  SBA  declared 
disaster,  there  Is  no  forgiveness  provi- 
sion. The  bill  before  us  would  provide 
forgiveness  for  SBA  declared  disasters 
and  would  operate  retroactively  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971. 

Fifth.  The  legislation  would  strengthen 
the  SBA  disaster  relief  program  by  re- 
quiring a  loan  applicant  to  provide  to 
the  SBA  proof  of  loss  or  damage  or  in- 
jury and  a  bona  fide  estimate  of  cost  of 
repair  or  replacement.  If  a  borrower  mis- 
applies the  proceeds  of  an  SBA  disaster 
loan,  this  legislation  would  make  him 
civilly  liable  in  an  amount  1  Vz  times  the 
original  amount  of  the  loan. 

Sixth.  The  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  expire  on  July  1, 1973. 1  would 
say  that  the  committee  considers  this 
bill  stopgap  legislation.  We  are  asking 
the  administration  to  put  together  a 
commission  and  to  really  go  Into  the 
needed  remedies  for  disasters  of  major 
proportions. 

The  bill  Instructs  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress  no  later  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973,  a  report  containing  specific 
legislative  proposals  for  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  disaster  relief  legislation.  The 
committee  included  this  provision  in  H  Jl. 
15692  In  order  to  establish  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  a  national  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram. The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
was  an  attempt  by  Congress  to  establish 
a  permanent  program.  However,  the 
legislation  before  us  today  speaks  poig- 
nantly to  the  fact  that  this  result  has  as 
of  yet  not  been  obtained. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  also 
contains  two  amendments  to  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

This  leglslaticm  would  consolidate  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  economic  disaster 
program  dealing  with  the  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  the  Wholesome 
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Meat  Act,  and  the  OccupaUonal  Safety 
and  Health  Act  and  provide  a  new  sec- 
tion authorizing  the  SBA  to  assist  small 
business  concerns  meeting  requirements 
imposed  by  any  Federal  law  or  any  State 
law  enacted  in  conformity  therewith  if 
such  concern  is  likely  to  suffer  substan- 
tial economic  injury  without  assistance. 
This  amendment  is  part  of  this  bill 
and  is  a  longstanding  effort  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  (Mr.  Bible) 
and  the  Small  Business  Committee  pre- 
sents this  as  an  excellent  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  legislation  also  adds  a  new  section 
to  the  economic  disaster  program  of  the 
SBA  to  aid  small  business  men  econom- 
ically injured  as  a  result  of  the  pend- 
ing SALT  agreement.  The  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  convinc- 
ingly showed  that  the  economic  disrup- 
tion to  small  business  men  resulting  from 
the  sudden  decision  to  stop  construction 
of  the  ABM  site  in  Montana  was  of  such 
an  unusual  nature  to  warrant  assistance. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
two  provisions  dealing  with  economic 
disasters  provide  for  no  forgiveness  suad 
interest  rates  on  such  loans  are  based  on 
the  monthly  cost  of  money  to  the  US. 
Treasury. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  bill 
before  us  today  only  deals  with  that 
disaster  relief  program  administered  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  The  bill  before  us 
today  only  deals  with  that  disaster  re- 
lief program  administered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Its  function.  In  both  a  presidentially 
declared  disaster  and  an  SBA  declared 
disaster,  is  to  provide  loans  to  small 
business  men  and  homeowners.  With  re- 
gard to  a  presidentially  declared  disaster, 
31  separate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  immediately  become  in- 
volved once  the  Presidential  declaration 


is  made;  whereas,  regarding  an  SBA 
declared  disaster  only  that  agency  deals 
with  the  disaster.  On  both  presidentially 
declared  disasters  and  SBA  declared 
disasters  though,  there  Is  a  ceiling  on 
the  maximum  amount  of  a  loan  which 
is  set  administratively  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  With  regard  to 
small  business  men,  this  limit  is  $500,000 
and  with  regard  to  individual  home- 
owners it  is  $55,000. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

HISTORY   OF  LMCtSX^TlOn 

HJl.  15692  was  passed  by  the  Hoxjse  on 
June  29,  1972.  Hearings  were  held  by  the 
SmaU  Business  Subcommittee  on  July  18  and 
19.  1972.  on  HJl.  15692,  S.  3979,  8.  3795,  and 
S.  3801,  aU  of  which  bUls  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 7(b)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act  which 
deals  with  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion's natural  disaster  relief  programs.  The 
Subcommittee  also  held  hearings  on  S.  3725 
and  S.  1649.  both  of  which  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  portion  of  Section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  The  Subcommittee 
met  in  executive  session  on  July  20,  1972, 
and  reported  out  an  amended  bUl  which  con- 
tained several  provisions  of  various  bills 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee.  The  Pull 
Committee  met  In  executive  session  on  Tues- 
day, July  25,  1972,  and  reported  out  the  bUl, 
HJl.  15692,  with  several  amendments.  In- 
cluding in  that  bUl  as  amendments.  S.  3725 
and  S.  1649. 

pmiPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  supple- 
ment the  assistance  which  SBA  has  provided 
victims  of  disasters  which  occur  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1971.  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  The  benefits,  achieved 
through  liberalization  of  the  existing  loan 
program  provide  for  grants  of  up  to  $5,000 
and  1%  loans  on  the  balance  of  uninsured 
losses. 

Ck>n8l«tent  with  your  Committee's  Intent 
to  supplement  SBA's  existing  loan  making 


authority,  it  has  aAdttO.  provUloOs  consoll(Ut« 
Ing  existing  special  dlsaater-type  loan  pro- 
grams for  coal  mine  safety,  meat  Inspection, 
poultry  and  Cfg  Inspection,  occupational 
safety  and  b««lth  and  broadening  that  sec- 
tion so  as  to  tt,uthorlse  loans  to  any  business 
which  U  rwiMired  to  upgrade  its  faclUtlea 
pursuant  t»  law. 

H.R.  1CS92  Is  a  disaster  relief  bill  of  ex- 
treme importance.  This  legislation  was 
prompted  prlmarUy  as  a  result  of  the  severe 
disasters  experienced  recently  In  South  Da- 
kota and  along  the  Eastern  Seaboard  as  a  re- 
sult of  Hurricane  Agnes. 

The  disaster  relief  program  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  SBA  has  received  Congressional 
attention  recently  by  both  your  Committee 
and  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, particularly  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner that  this  legislation  was  implemented 
during  the  earthquake  In  California  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1971.  Your  Committee  held  hearings 
m  April  and  May  of  this  year  regarding  the 
manner  In  which  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration handled  the  California  earthquake, 
and  your  Committee  was  convinced  that  the 
record  of  performance  on  recent  disasters  re- 
quired certain  amendments  to  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Act. 

Your  Committee  is  convinced  that  the 
present  program  not  only  does  not  provide 
sufficient  assistance  to  disaster  victims  but 
that  It  is  necessary  to  provide  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration  with  authority  to  deal 
with  fraudulent  claims  and  misapplication  of 
disaster  relief  funds  by  borrowers.  In  this 
regard,  the  bill  provides  for  civil  penalties 
and  requires  the  borrower  to  provide  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  with  proof  of 
loss  and  a  bona  fide  estimate  of  damage  be- 
fore obtaining  a  disaster  relief  loan. 

For  more  than  thlrty-flve  years  it  has  been 
declared  Federal  policy  to  assist  victims  of 
natural  disasters.  Much  of  this  aid  has  been 
In  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  made  by  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  and  Its  prede- 
cessor agencies.  D\irlng  Its  eighteen-year  ex- 
istence the  SBA  has  provided  assistance  to 
victims  of  more  than  nine  hundred  separate 
disasters.  Since  January  of  1971,  the  date  of 
retroactivity  to  which  this  measure  reaches, 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  disaster 
locuis  totalling  nearly  $360  mlUlon  have  been 
placed  on  that  agency's  books.  There  follows 
a  list  of  dlsastn^  declared  since  January  1. 
1971. 


PRESIDENTIAL  DISASTERS  FROM  JAN.  1.  1971,  TO  JUNE  30,  1972 
IDollar  (mounts  in  thousands) 


DeclaritNMi  mitnber  and  State 


Type 


Total 

Date — 

declared     Number    Amount 


0800  Washington l^ti-'-i----  ^*    j-  ' 

0802  California  (los  Angeles) l?''5''"'"----ilK    li  idii 

0806  Oregon Flood     Feb.  18.1971 

0807  Mississippi/Tennessee JP'T' cfr  liilii 

0809  Nebraska Flood     Feb.  25.  971 

0822  Kentucky Tornado Apr.  30,1971 

0827TennessM --Jo J*'V  "•  «" 

0835  Nebraska Ftood July  12.1971 

0839  Maryland do t^|- ,H!;} 

0844  New  Jersey ^o Aut  30.1971 

0845  New  York Jo Sep.  3.1971 

0847  Oklahoma Jo Sep  .  9, 1971 

0848  Texas  (Fern) Jo Sep.  3.1971 

0849  Pennsylvania -     -do Sept.  15, 1972 

0850  Uuisiana Hurricane 

0867  California Ftood...- 

0871  Oklahoma *> 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


0874  Oregon Jo Jan 

0875  Washington <«>-- 

0877  Texas *>.. 

0878  Mississippi do.. 

0879  Arkansas -  -. do.. 

0881  Massachusitts/New  Hampshire/Maine do.. 

0882  West  Virginia do.. 

0883  Idaho ....do.. 

08S8  Guam Typhoon. 


Flood. 


0895  Washington "ooo mai. 

0897  California... do Apr. 

0901  Texas  (San  Antonio) do May 


13. 1971 
7. 1972 

18. 1972 
28. 1972 

4. 1972 
Feb.  11,1972 

....do 

....do 

Feb.  24,1972 

Feb.  28,1972 

7, 1972 

9, 1972 

27. 1972 

7, 1972 

15. 1972 


43 

60, 892 

12 

453 

161 

15 

10 

2 

838 

6.121 

15,426 

82 

12,  518 

1.627 

15 

25 

1 

32 
43 


J122 

219.673 

85 

2.256 

1,209 

139 

94 

4 

4,157 

23, 670 

32. 193 

313 

35,462 

8.552 

381 

65 

58 

144 

263 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


1 

,580 

578 


3 
6,557 
2,744 


2 

103 

5 

733 


32 

504 

23 

5,444 


Declaration  number  and  State 


Type 


Date 
declared 


Total 


Number    Amount 


0904  Kentucky ....Flood  May  18.  972 

0907  Washington do June    6.1972 

0908  South  Dakota -.do June  12.1972 

0909  North  Dakota -  --do June  13.1972 

0914  New  York  (Agnes) Hurricane June  27, 1972 

0915  Florida  (Agnes). do do 

0916  Maryland/Pennsylvanla/Virginia  do do 

0917  C3i*or"nfa.' Flood June  29,1972 


15 

10 

344 


M6 

25 
1,722 


779 


Total 101,698    346,719 


NONPRESIDENTIAL  DISASTER  DECLARATIONS  FOR  2D  HALF  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


0796  Mississippi Fire. Jan.     8,1971  3  $15 

0797  Iowa...     do Jan.  22.1971  1  19 

0798  New  Hampshire ----do .    do  5  9S 

0799  Hawaii              Rood Feb.    9,1971  3  1 

0801  Massachusetts Fire.. Feb.  ,f.}97l  4  140 

0803  Ftorida    Tornado Feb.  16, 1971  1  6 

0804  New  York Fire do. 


0805  Louisiana Tornado Feb.  18.1971  2  73 

0808  North  Carolina ---de Feb.  24.  97  2  57 

0810  Illinois.   Flood Mar.    1,97  12  47 

0811  Minnesota Fire.. Mar.    3.1971  3  9« 

0812  Texas                       Tornado Mar.  18.1971  4  36 

08  3  Iowa  :: Flood Mar.  25,1971  2  116 
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Declaration  number  and  State 


Type 


Date 


Total 


declared      Number    Amount 


0814  North  Carolina - Flood M«r  25,  1971 

0815  South  Dakota F'fe.- AP[-  {♦■{j'} 

0816  Mame J» AP  •  \l\f,\ 

0817  Kentucky .-io Ap  •  19,1971 

0818  Texas... Tornado Ap  .  21.1971 

0820  llhnois ..--*> Apr   30.1971 

0821  Tennessee Hailstorm do 

0823  Texas  Tornado do  ... 

0824  Missouri °° ""'J.  '•  "" 

0825  Missouri <>o "• 


4 
2 
1 
6 
6 
7 
6 
33 
13 


$80 

154 
45 
19 
22 

289 
34 

350 
82 


Declaration  number  and  State 


Type 


Date 
declared 


Total 


Number    Amount 


0826  Iowa 

0828  Massachusetts 

0829  Texas... 

0830  Kansas 

0831  Kentucky. 


0832  New  York."."." - Flood. 

0833  Alaska oo- 


Tomido May  7,  1971  4  $55 

Fire May  20, 1971  1  25 

Tornado May  26,1971  2  8 

Flood do 2  63 

Tornado do. 


June 
June 


4. 1971 
8, 1971 


2 
13 


72 
139 


Total. 


154       2, 270 


NONPRESIDENTIAL  DISASTER  DECLARATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


Declaration  number  and  State 


Type 


Date 
declared 


0834  Wisconsin fire. 

0836  Iowa     Ffcwd      ... 

0837  New  York -  Tornado.... 

0838  Mississippi Flood 

0840  Rhode  Island '['•-- 

0841  Alaska F^Od. 

0842  Texas 2" 

0843  Georgia v'    2 

0846  Anzonia - «    i 

0851  North  Carolina F'oofl 


July  6,1971 
July  16,1971 
July  29,1971 
July  30.1971 
Aug.  9.1972 
Aug.  13. 1971 
.do. 


0852  Colondo 

0853  Missouri 

0854  Cokirado 

0855  Texas 

0856  Virginia 

0857  Massachusetts 

0858  Rhode  Island.. 

0859  Alaska 


Fire. 

do 

...  Tornado 

...  Flood 

...  Fire 

do 

do 

Winds 


0860  Louisiana Floods.. 

0861  Massachusetts l»f^ 

0862  Missouri 

0863  Wisconsin 

0864  South  Dakota 

0865  Massachusetts 

0866  New  Hampshire 

0868  Massachusetts 

0869  Georgia 

0870  Colorado 


Tornado 

Fire 

....do 

....do 

....do„ 

....do 

Tornado 

Wind  and  fire. 


Aug.  23. 1971 
Sept  7,1971 
Oct  5. 1971 
Oct  26.1971 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  12. 1971 
Nov.  23, 1971 
Dec.  7,1971 
Dec.  14.1971 
Dec.  16.1971 

do 

Dec.  23.1971 
Dec.  28,1971 

do 

Jan.  5, 1972 
Jan.  10.1972 
Jan.  13,1972 
Jan.  14,1972 


Total 

Number    Amount 

3 

J183 

28 

123 

5 

114 

9 

24 

4 

165 

57 

708 

13 

22 

34 

90 

12 

32 

2 

12 

3 

68 

4 

14 

60 

340 

3 

82 

2" 

""20 

4 

18 

2 

1 

8 

178 

2 

405 

3  "■ 

..... 

2 

51 

20 

171 

Declaration  number  and  State 


Type 


Date 
declared 


Total 


0872  Alabama 

0873  Illinois 

0886  Massachusetts.. 
0880  West  Virginia... 

0884  Alaska 

0885  Vermont 

0886  Massachusetts.. 

0887  Montana 

0889  New  Hampshire. 

0890  New  York 

0891  North  Dakota... 

0892  Illinois 

0893  New  Hampshire. 

0894  Texas 

08%  Washington 

0898  Illinois 

0899  Ohio 

0900  Tennessee 

0902  Indiana 

0903  New  York 

0905  New  Hampshire. 

0906  Alaska 

0910  Massachusetts.. 

0911  New  York 

0912  Massachusetts.. 

0913  Connecticut 


Tornado 

Gas  explosion. 

Fire 

.do. 


do 

do 

do 


do. 

do 

Flooding 

do 

Hail  and  wind. 

Fire 

Flood 

Tornado 

do 

Flood 

Tornado 

do 

Flood 

Fire 

Flood 

Fire 

Flood 

do 

do 


Jan.  18,1972 
Jan.  26,1972 
Feb.  8,1972 
Feb.  11, 1972 
Mar.  3,1972 
Mar.  6,1972 
Mar.  7,1972 
.do 


Mar.  10, 1972 
Mar.  16. 1972 
Mar.  20, 1972 
Mar.  22. 1972 
Mar.  23, 1972 

do 

Apr.  7,1972 
Apr.  13, 1972 
Apr.  18,1972 
Apr.  19, 1972 
May  16.1972 
May  17,1972 
May  26,1972 
June  2,1972 
June  13, 1972 
June  21, 1972 

do 

June  22, 1972 


Number 

Amount 

$54 

440 
9 
IS 

9 

10 

24 

4 

1 

172 

542 

342 

18 

4 

21 

16 

8 

Total. 


654       6,589 


The  Committee  notes  that  there  have  been 
37  Presldentlally  designated  disasters,  and 
84  administratively  declared  disasters  since 
January  1,  1971.  Including  the  disasters  as- 
sociated with  Agnes  and  the  Rapid  City 
flood.  The  Committee  agrees  that  the  victims 
of  all  of  these  disasters  should  be  treated 
In  the  same  manner  Insofar  as  disaster  relief 
legislation  Is  concerned,  and  that  it  would 
be  wrong  and  unfair  to  accord  victims  of 
particular  disasters  special  treatment. 

Moreover,  the  Committee  notes  that  in  the 
future  other  disasters  may  occur.  For  exam- 
ple, whUe  this  legislation  was  being  discussed 
in  the  Committee,  a  serious  new  flood  oc- 
cxirred  in  central  Minnesota  devastating  as 
many  as  ten  counties  and  the  same  number 
of  large  towns.  The  Committee  agreed  that 
victims  of  future  disasters,  like  this  one  in 
Minnesota,  should  receive  the  same  measure 
of  relief  under  Disaster  Relief  legislation, 
which  is  accorded  to  victims  of  disasters 
which  already  have  been  declared.  In  no  case, 
should  people  sustaining  comparable  injury 
be  afforded  lesser  relief  because  of  their  lo- 
cation in  different  disaster  areas. 

Additionally,  the  measure  provides  for  a 
consolidation  of  several  existing  special  dls- 
aoter  loan  programs  and  also  Includes  a  spe- 
cial provision  under  which  the  SBA  will  be 
able  to  extend  disaster  loan  benefits  to  busi- 
nesses adversely  affected  as  a  result  of  cer- 
tain international  agreements. 

NEED   FOB   THE   LEGISLATION 

The  Message  of  the  President  wlierein  he 
transmitted  his  proposal  to  aid  the  victims 
of  Hurricane  and  Tropical  Storm  Agnes 
poignantly  portrays  the  plight  of  disaster 
victims  and  the  ensuing  need  for  enactment 
of  the  measure.  The  President's  message  fol- 
lows: 


"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"Tropical  Storm  Agnes  has  caused  unpar- 
alleled destruction  in  many  areas  of  the 
eastern  United  States.  More  than  128,000 
homes  and  businesses  have  been  damaged 
or  destroyed,  and  whole  communities  have 
been  dealt  a  heavy  blow.  The  losses  to  so 
many  Individuals  cannot  be  measured  only 
in  terms  of  destruction  of  property  and  be- 
longings; they  must  also  be  counted  in  terms 
of  loss  of  Jobs,  disruption  of  famUies,  per- 
sonal privation,  and  anxiety  about  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  whole  history  of  our  Nation,  we 
have  not  before  encountered  such  massive 
destruction  over  so  widespread  an  area  as 
a  result  of  natural  disaster. 

"Individuals,  private  groups  and  govern- 
ments have  responded  magnificently  to  this 
calamity  in  the  finest  tradition  of  neighbor 
helping  neighbors.  The  stamina,  the  cour- 
age and  the  spirit  to  fight  back  and  recover 
are    already    evident    throughout    the    de- 
vastated areas.  My  statement  of  July  12, 1972 
summarized  these  Impressive  efforts.  I  also 
pointed  out  at  that  time,  however,  that  an 
unparalleled  disaster  requires  extraordinary 
measures  to  help  In  iecoverj'.  I  announced 
my  Intention  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
si-.pplementary  and  massive  measures  aimed 
at  short  and  long-term  recovery.  I  herewith 
transmit   those   recommendatlonb.   and    the 
proposed  legislation   to  carry   them  out. 
"My  proposals  are  In  three  parts. 
"First.  I  propose  the  Agnes  Recovery  .'Vet  of 
1972.  This  mea-sure  de.ils  with  disadcr  loans 
to.-  homeowner^,  farmers   and  businessmen. 
Because  of  the  unprecedented  scope  of  the 
destruction,  unprecedented  measures  to  deal 
with  It  are  required.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  proposal,  disaster  loans  for  Agnes  vic- 
tims woiUd  be  changed  from  present  law  In 
the  following  ways: 


"The  mi^'^"'""'  amount  erf  principal  which 
can  be  cancelled  or  forgiven  would  be  in- 
creased from  $2,500  to  $5,000  on  loans  made 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  or  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

"The  forgiveness  feature  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  first  dollar  of  a  loan  rather 
than  after  the  repayment  of  the  first  $600 
of  principal  as  Is  now  the  case. 

"The  interest  rate  on  the  loans  would  be 
dropped  to  1  percent  instead  of  its  current 
rate  of  6%   percent. 

"This  liberalized  assistance  to  Individual 
homeowners  and  small  businessmen  can 
mean  the  difference  between  recovery  and 
bankruptcy  or  ruin.  The  situation  is  urgent. 
Individual  people  are  now  making  decisions 
on  whether  to  rebiilld  or  not.  WhUe  my  pro- 
posal would  apply  retroactively  to  all  victims 
of  Agnee,  it  is  important  to  them  to  know 
now  the  terms  of  assistance  which  will  be 
available  to  them. 

"Therefore,  I  call  on  the  Congress  to  re- 
spond to  this  emergency  by  acting  on  the 
Agnes  Recovery  Act  so  that  it  can  become 
law  within  one  week. 

"Second,  I  recommend  supplemental  ap- 
propriations totaling  $1,569,800,000  for  this 
emergency,  the  largest  single  request  of  its 
kind  m  our  history.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  funds  would  be  used  for  disaster  loans, 
with  $1.3  billion  for  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  $1.8  million  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  SBA  funds  would 
be  used  to  provide  loans  for  homeowners 
and  small  businessmen  in  disaster  areas 
whose  property  has  been  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. The  FHA  funds  would  provide  suf- 
ficient personnel  to  process  expeditiously 
loan  requests  in  rural  areas,  for  which  ade- 
quate loan  funds  now  exist.  Also  included 
in  my  supplemental  request  are: 
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"An  additional  $200  million  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Disaster  Relief  Fund,  to  speed  repair 
and  reconstruction  of  public  facilities  and  to 
provide  temporary  hoiislng,  food  and  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

"$40  million  for  the  Economic  Development 
Admtolstratlon,  $16  milUon  for  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission  and  $12  million 
for  the  Corps  of  Engneers,  all  to  assist  in  the 
recovery  of  damaged  communities.  The  funds 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  would  go  toward 
fiood  control  projects  In  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin. 

"Third,  I  recommend  that  the  existing  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  highway 
emergency  relief  he  Increased  by  $200  mil- 
lion. Current  authority  limits  amounts  to 
$60  million  per  year,  which  is  clearly  not  ade- 
quate to  cope  with  a  disaster  of  this  magni- 
tude. 

"I  urge  that  the  Congress  also  awt  promptly 
on  these  second  and  third  proposals. 

"The  Federal  Government  must  act  quickly 
and  decisively  to  do  its  part  in  providing 
relief  and  aiding  recovery  In  a  cooperative 
effort  with  the  States  and  communities 
struck  by  Agnes.  We  can  do  no  less.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Congress  will  share  this 

view." 

/ 

EXPLANATION     OP    THE     LEGISLATION 

The  disaster  relief  program  administered 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  has 
been  amended  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Under  the  present  law,  disasters  de- 
clared by  the  President  or  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
both  carry  the  same  interest  rate  on  the  loan. 
However,  only  In  a  Presldentlally  declared 
disaster  does  the  loan  forgiveness  feature 
^piy.  At  present,  disasters  declared  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration are  made  for  30  years  at  an  in- 
terest rate  on  the  loan  that  is  set  monthly 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  based  on 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  which  Is  currently  6V4%.  In  a 
Presldentlally  declared  disaster,  the  Interest 
rate  is  the  same.  However,  after  the  borrower 
repays  the  first  $600  of  a  disaster  loan  the 
next  $2,500  is  forgiven.  The  legislation  to- 
day changes  this  by  providing  the  same  in- 
terest rate  and  forgiveness  amoimt  to  both 
Presldentlally  declared  disasters  and  those 
declared  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

2.  The  House-passed  bill,  H.R.  15692,  con- 
tained a  retroactive  date  of  July  1,  1971. 
Your  Committee  amended  the  House-passed 
version  to  apply  retroactively  to  January  1, 
1971  and  added  an  expiration  date.  H.R. 
15692  as  amended  by  your  Committee  would 
apply  retroactively  with  regard  to  both  Presl- 
dentlally declared  disasters  and  those  de- 
clared by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  will  expire  on 
July  1,  1973.  It  is  obvious  that  a  retroactive 
feature  in  legislation  such  as  this  will  in- 
crease the  burden  that  the  Small  Business 
Administration  staff  presently  has  In  deal- 
ing with  natural  disasters.  In  fact,  testimony 
received  during  the  Committee  hearing  in- 
dicated that  particularly  with  regard  to  dis- 
aster relief  loans  to  homeowners  that  SBA's 
responsibility  in  disasters  often  results  in  the 
agency's  inability  to  efficiently  handle  its 
primary  duty  of  assisting  small  business.  ThlB 
situation  prompts  yoiir  Committee  to  feel 
that  the  function  of  handling  homeownershlp 


disaster  loans  might  well  be  placed  as  the 
responsibility  of  an  agency  that  has  more 
expertise  In  that  area. 

With  regard  to  this  legislation,  the  Com- 
mittee's intention  Is  that  retroactive  adjust- 
ments to  existing  loans  should  not  be  given 
priority  over  pending  applications.  Further, 
it  Is  your  Committee's  belief  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  applying  the  re- 
troactive provisions  of  this  Act  would  accept 
new  applications  based  on  prior  disasters  that 
were  not  previously  filed  or  approved.  Your 
Conmiittee  also  feels  that  the  retroactive 
featvure  of  this  bill  would  allow  previously 
approved  applications  to  be  adjusted  to  a 
larger  total  amount.  However,  applications 
previously  rejected  would  not  be  reconsidered 
by  the  SBA.  It  Is  your  Committee's  position 
with  regard  to  new  applications  submitted 
or  adjustments  to  previously  accepted  ap- 
plications tliat  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion requiring  proof  of  loss  and  bona  fide 
eetimate  of  repairs  would  definitely  apply. 

Your  Committee  Included  in  this  legisla- 
tion a  provision  requiring  the  President  to 
conduct  a  thorough  review  of  existing  dis- 
aster relief  legislation  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  1,  1973  on 
specific  legislative  proposals  for  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  disaster  relief  legislation.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  your  Committee  that  pre- 
vious attempts  by  Congress  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  disaster  relief  program  have 
not  been  successful  as  Is  evidenced  by  the 
legislation  before  tis  today.  The  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970  was  passed  by  Congress  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  ongoing  program.  How- 
ever, as  has  happened  so  often  in  the  past 
when  extremely  severe  disasters  strike  there 
is  an  immediate  reaction  to  pass  additional 
disaster  relief  legislation.  Your  Committee 
Is  concerned  that  this  is  not  the  proper  and 
best  intentioned  approach  and  by  terminat- 
ing this  legislation  at  the  end  of  this  flscal 
year  the  Committee  Intends  that  a  national 
disaster  relief  program  could  be  established 
on  a  permanent  basis  that  would  improve 
the  execution  of  the  program  by  eliminating 
imnecessary  administrative  procedures  and 
reducing  the  number  of  agencies  Involved  In 
disaster  relief  programs  and  prevent  the  mls- 
\ise  of  benefits. 

Your  Committee  concludes  that  a  per- 
manent disaster  relief  program  Is  of  utmost 
Importance.  Disaster  victims  must  be  as- 
sured that  they  wUl  receive  the  same  type 
of  assistance  as  Is  granted  to  other  victims 
and  only  a  comprehensive  program  can  bring 
about  that  result. 

3.  Under  the  present  law.  Interest  rates  on 
disaster  loans  are  established  monthly  on 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  United  States 
Treasury.  HJl.  15692  as  passed  by  the  House 
contained  a  variable  Interest  rate.  Under  the 
House-passed  bill  if  the  borrower  elected  to 
receive  forgiveness  then  the  Interest  rate 
on  the  outstanding  loan  would  be  at  3%. 
If,  however,  he  elected  not  to  receive  the 
forgiveness  feature  then  the  entire  loan 
would  be  at  1%.  Your  Committee  amended 
the  interest  rate  provision  of  the  House- 
passed  bill  by  establishing  a  single  interest 
rate  of  1%.  The  legislation  provides  that  for 
loans  maide  previous  to  enactment  but  are 
included  retroactively  that  the  1%  Interest 
rate  would  apply  only  to  the  outstanding 
balance  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

4.  Under  present  law,  a  forgiveness  of 
$2,600  of  the  total  amount  of  the  loan  la 


provided  after  the  borrower  repays  the  Initial 
$500  of  the  loan.  HJl.  15692  as  passed  by  the 
House  removed  the  initial  $500  repayment 
amount  but  left  the  forgiveness  at  the  pres- 
ent $2,500.  Your  Committee  amended  the 
House-passed  bill  by  providing  for  a  for- 
giveness of  $5,000  without  an  initial  repay- 
ment requirement.  With  regard  to  the  for- 
giveness part  of  the  legislation,  this  section 
would  also  apply  retroactively  to  January  1, 
1971  but  In  no  case  would  the  total  amount 
of  forgiveness  exceed  $5,000.  Also,  by  grant- 
ing to  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  similar  authority  for 
Small  Business  Administration  declared  dis- 
asters as  for  Presidential  the  $5,000  forgive- 
ness feature  of  the  bill  would  also  apply  ret- 
roactively to  January  1,  1971. 

5.  The  bill  also  tightens  up  on  the  require- 
ments for  obtaining  a  loan.  It  requires  that 
the  borrower  must  provide  SBA  with  proof  of 
loss,  damage  or  injury  and  a  bona  fide  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  repair,  rehabilitation  or 
replacement.  And  to  make  certain  that  the 
t>orrower  uses  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  as  in- 
tended, in  addition  to  the  criminal  penalties 
available  under  existing  law,  the  legislation 
provides  that  If  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are 
misapplied,  the  borrower  shall  l>e  liable  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in  an 
amount  equal  to  1V4  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan. 

6.  Your  Committee  also  amended  the 
House-passed  bill  by  Including  two  sections. 
Section  2  Incorporates  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  S.  1649  and  S.  3725.  This  bill  would 
repeal  Sections  6  and  6  of  Section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  dealing  with  economic 
disasters  and  replace  these  sections  with  a 
new  consolidated  Section  5  which  covers  the 
repealed  parts  of  the  Act.  This  section  has 
been  prompted  because  of  several  amend- 
ments dealing  with  Issues  such  as  the  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act, 
and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
which  provide  loans  to  small  businessmen 
with  a;i  interest  rate  based  on  the  monthly 
cost  of  money  to  the  United  States  Treasury, 
The  new  Section  2  of  Hil.  15692  does  not 
change  the  interest  rate  but  only  provides 
language  authorizing  SBA  to  assist  small 
business  concerns  meeting  requirements  Im- 
posed by  any  Federal  law  or  any  State  law 
enacted  in  conformity  therewith  If  such  con- 
cern Is  likely  to  suffer  substantial  economic 
injury  without  assistance. 

Section  2  also  amends  the  Hotise-pasaed 
bUl  by  adding  a  new  section  designed  to  as- 
sist small  businessmen  economically  injured 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  SALT  agreement. 
This  section  also  provides  loans  at  an  Inter- 
est rate  based  on  the  monthly  cost  of  money 
to  the  United  States  Treasury.  Your  Com- 
mittee Is  convinced  that  the  Impact  that  the 
President's  announcement  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ment had  on  small  businessmen  Is  of  a  type 
that  Justifies  this  action. 

COST  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Inasmuch  as  there  Is  no  way  of  predicting 
either  the  number  or  scope  of  disasters  which 
will  occur  prospectively,  no  definitive  cost 
figures  can  be  projected  for  the  30-month 
liberalization;  however,  SBA  officials  have 
carefully  analyzed  loans  heretofore  made 
which  will  be  affected.  Expenditures.  In  the 
form  of  loss  of  Income  to  the  Treasury,  ag- 
gregating more  than  $150  million  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  $75,000  are  anticipated 
as  follows: 


Period  of  disaster  declaration 


Jan.  1, 1971, 

to  June  30, 

1971 


July  1, 1971, 

to  May  30, 

1972 


Jan.  1, 1971. 

to  May  30. 

1972 


Number  of  loans 61.685  40.616  101.301 

Dollar  value  of  loans $225,662,000    J125,705.0OO     $351,367,000 

Existing  forgiveness 114,849,000       36,405,000       151.254.000 


Period  of  disaster  declaration 


Jan.  1. 1971, 

to  June  30, 

1971 


July  1,  1971, 

to  May  30, 

1972 


Jan.  1, 1971. 

to  May  30. 

1972 


Incremental  cost: 

Incremental  forgiveness  (Presidential  and 

SBA) $87,125,000 

Interest  lost  (prospectively) 7.645,000 

Total  incremertlal  cost 94.772,000 


$58,398,000 
6.682,000 


$145,525,000 
14.327,000 


65.080,000        159,852,000 


J 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  COST  ESTIMATE  SUMMARY  OF  DISASTER  LOANS  APPROVED   ON  DISASTERS  DECLARED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1,  1971.  AND  JUNE  30.  1971 


Non- 

Prestdentiilly    Presidentially 

declared  declared 

disaster  disaster 

areas  areas 


All  areas 


Number  o»  loans ".531  154  61,685 

DelUr  value  of  ten, *??iS5S^       K""'""      ^W'^IZ 

Existing  fMiiyeness 114.849,000 114,849.000 


Non- 

Presjdentially    Presidentially 

declared  declared 

disaster  disaster 

areas  areas 


All  areas 


Incremental  cost: 

Incremental  forgiveness J8b.  421,000 

Interest  lost 7. 587. 000 

Total  incremental  cost 94,008.000 


$706,000 
58,000 


$87. 127, 000 
7.645,000 


764, 000         94,  77Z.  000 


CORDON    RVU: 

In  the  opinion  of  th©  Committee,  It  is  nec- 
es3ary  to  dlspenae  with  the  requirements  of 
sutjsecUon  4  of  rtUe  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Riiles  of  the  Senate  In  order  to  expedite  the 
buslneea  of  the  Senate  In  connection  with 
thlA  report. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  ON  HJl.  IS892 

In  view  of  the  catastrophic  floods  which 
occurs  In  June,  and  the  coming  elections  in 
November,  we  can  understand  the  Commit- 
tee's decision  to  increase  substantially  the 
beneflts  available  under  the  disaster  assist- 
ance program.  In  addition,  we  applaud  the 
extension  of  uniform  beneflts  to  victims  of 
SBA-declared  and  Presldentlally-declared  dis- 
asters. Disaster  victims  will  no  longer  have  to 
live  In  an  area  which  has  suffered  enough 
damage  to  merit  the  aid  of  32  federal  agencies 
before  they  can  receive  substantial  help  for 
repairing  their  homes  or  snuOl  buslneases. 

We  cannot  support,  however,  the  specific 
terms  of  the  increased  assistance  or  the  time 
period  for  which  those  terms  will  apply.  In 
particular,  we  object  to  the  fixed  forgiveness 
grant  of  $5000  and  the  bill's  effective  date  of 
January  1. 1971. 

The  proposed  forgiveness  arrangement  docs 
not  speeUc  to  the  differing  amounts  of  damage 
sxiffered  by  disaster  victims  nor  to  their  dif- 
fering ability  to  pay  for  repairs.  Everyone  Is 
eligible  to  receive  the  aame  95000  grant  and 
1%  loan,  regardless  of  whether  he  Is  rich  or 
poor  and  Irrespective  of  the  amount  of  dam- 
age suffered.  "The  government  pays  the  $5000 
just  as  readily  to  a  mlllloDAlre  for  repairing 
his  tennis  court  as  It  does  to  low-Income 
families  who  need  It  to  put  their  sUt-covered 
homes  back  Into  livable  condition. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  generous  grant 
provisions  have  In  the  past  encouraged  home- 
owners to  Inflate  their  estimates  of  property 
damage  and  to  seek  government  assistance 
when  they  have  little  or  no  legitimate  claim. 
It  Is  no  accident  that  In  the  first  9  months 
after  last  year's  California  earthquake.  14% 
of  the  Bfipllcants  for  assistance  asked  for 
exactly  $3,000  or  less,  thereby  having  to  re- 
pay only  the  minimum  $500  loan.  Far  too 
many  of  these  p>eople  used  government  money 
to  remodel  their  homes,  buy  a  new  boat,  or 
take  a  vacation. 

We  believe  It  would  be  far  more  equitable 
to  adjust  the  amount  of  forgiveness  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  and 
the  individual's  ability  to  absorb  the  loss. 
Such  a  proposal  would  also  substantially 
reduce  the  Incentive  for  fraud  which  plagues 
the  present  program  and  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. Senator  Taft's  motion  for  such  an 
amendment  was  defeated  In  Committee  by 
a  7-7  vote. 

Under  this  approach,  homeowners  and 
small  businessmen  affected  by  SBA-declared 
or  a  Presldentlally-declared  disaster  would 
have  t>een  offered  a  low-Interest  loan,  with 
between  20  and  100%  of  the  principal  for- 
given up  to  a  maximum  of  $5000.  The  per- 
centage of  principal  forgiven  would  be  de- 
termined on  a  sliding  scale  related  to  the 
borrower's  last  year's  Income  (or  for  a  bor- 
rower who  retires  or  becomes  disabled  In  that 
year  or  In  the  year  of  the  disaster,  his  next 
year's  income  as  estimated  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  8BA).  The  percentage  forgive- 


ness would  be  100%  for  those  people  with 
Incomes  of  $6000  or  less,  and  would  drop  by 
4%  for  each  additional  thousand  dollars 
of  Income  which  the  person  made  In  the 
last  taxable  year.  This  approach  would  ap- 
portion government  subsidies  according  to 
a  person's  ability  to  pay  for  repairs  and  the 
absolute  amount  of  damage  suffered. 

The  Administration  took  account  of  the 
Importance  of  correlating  disaster  beneflts 
with  flnanclal  need  when  several  months 
ago  they  sent  to  Capitol  HUl  a  bUl  abolish- 
ing forgiveness  and  substituting  low-tater- 
est  loans  with  l)eneflts  varying  according  to 
the  adjusted  gross  Income  of  the  victim. 
That  philosophy,  and  the  one  we  espouse 
here,  would  have  provided  maximum  for- 
giveness to  people  who  have  suffered  real 
hardship.  By  reducing  the  forgiveness  avail- 
able to  those  whose  suffering  has  not  been  ex- 
tensive. It  would  save  the  government  con- 
siderable money  while  still  providing  such 
people  with  a  heavily  subsidized  Interest 
rate  and,  In  some  cases,  a  rather  large  grant. 
Lower  grants  to  wealthier  people  would  help 
the  government  bear  the  expense  of  Increas- 
ing assistance  to  the  people  who  really  need 
It.  In  addition,  the  requirement  to  pay  back 
most  of  the  loan  principal  would  reduce  the 
mcentlve  for  fraud  by  people  who  have  suf- 
fered little  hardship. 

We  feel  that  the  effective  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971  causes  severe  problems.  There 
Is  no  equitable  way  to  provide  retroactive 
relief  to  some  disaster  victims  and  deny  It 
to  others.  For  example,  why  shoiUd  we  pro- 
vide further  assistance  to  victims  of  Hur- 
ricane Doria,  which  occured  one  year  ago, 
and  not  provide  that  same  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  of  Texas  Hurricane 
Cella  of  2  years  ago?  For  that  matter,  why 
not  cover  the  Cleveland  windstorm  of  1969, 
the  Alaska  earthquake  of  1964,  the  Delaware 
hurricane  of  1962,  or  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  of  1906?  Proponents  of  retro- 
activity have  failed  to  give  any  reasonable 
explanation  for  choosing  any  date  prior  to 
one  which  covers  only  the  Agnes  and  Rapid 
City  disasters  that  prompted  the  legislation. 
In  addition,  the  effective  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  would  place  a  major  administra- 
tive burden  on  the  SBA.  The  agency  wovUd 
be  required  to  review  over  102,000  disaster 
loans  which  were  made  as  a  result  of  36 
Presldentlally-declared  disasters  and  87 
SBA-declared  disasters  during  the  last  19 
months.  This  task  would  Include  relnter- 
vlewlng  many  of  these  borrowers  and  receiv- 
ing additional  certification  of  their  prop- 
erty damage.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  with 
limited  manpower,  SBA  will  be  handicapped 
In  carrying  out  Its  major  responsibility  of 
assisting  fledgling  businesses. 

Even  If  one  makes  the  unfounded  assump- 
tion that  no  new  loans  will  be  made  nor 
outstanding  loans  augmented  for  damages 
related  to  disasters  which  have  already  oc- 
curred, the  cost  of  the  government's  retro- 
active generosity  has  been  estlmtaed  to  be 
approximately  $160,000,000. 

It  has  taken  two  of  the  worst  castastrophes 
In  our  history  to  prod  the  government  Into 
considering  the  kind  of  relief  measures  that 
disaster  victims  really  need.  The  legislation 
reported  from  the  Committee,  perpetuates 
the  deflclencles  In  present  law  and  creates 


some  additional  ones.  Let  us  hope  that 
changes  along  the  lines  we  are  suggesting 
will  be  made  on  the  Senate  Floor,  so  that 
the  tragedies  will  Instead  r^ult  In  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  will  provide  disaster  re- 
lief on  a  fair  rational  and  efficient  basis. 

Bill  Brock. 

Alan  Cranston. 

Bob  Packwood. 

William   V.   Roth,  Jr. 

Robert  Taft,  Jr. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  read  the  section  of  the  bill  which  deals 
with  the  cost  of  the  legislation: 
cost  of  the  lecislation 

Inasmuch  as  there  Is  no  way  of  predicting 
either  the  number  or  scope  of  disasters  which 
will  occur  prospectively,  no  definitive  cost  fig- 
ures can  be  projected  for  the  30-month  lib- 
eralization; however,  SBA  officials  have  care- 
fully analyzed  loans  heretofore  made  which 
will  be  affected.  Expenditures,  In  the  form  of 
loss  of  income  to  the  Treasury,  aggregating 
more  than  $150  million  and  administrative 
costs  of  $75,000  are  anticipated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  on  the  bill  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  disas- 
ter assistance  bill  we  have  reported  from 
the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  is  a  most  important  and  nec- 
essary piece  of  legislation,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  give  it  their 
support.  Our  country  has  been  ravished 
in  t^e  last  couple  of  years  by  an  unusual- 
ly lengthy  procession  of  hurricanes,  tor- 
nados, floods,  fires,  explosions,  h£dl  and 
wind  storms,  and  earthquakes.  Our  peo- 
ple have  been  battered  about  by  these 
forces  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  Our  existing  disaster  assistance 
programs  have  helped  victims  to  recoup 
something  of  the  property  damage  they 
have  suffered,  but  the  scale  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  recent  Hurricane  Ag- 
nes and  by  the  Rapid  City  flood  have 
shown  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  as- 
sistance programs  to  do  a  satisfactory  job 
of  helping  people  to  rebuild  their  lives 
and  communities  after  major  disasters 
strike.  The  damage  don^  by  Hurricane 
Agnes  has  shown  many  people  in  aresis 
rarely  hit  by  major  winds  and  flooding 
what  a  hurricane  can  do,  and  hence  we 
seem  to  have  stronger  support  in  Con- 
gress now  for  a  more  realistic  disaster 
relief  loan  interest  rate  and  related  as- 
sistance. My  State  has  borne  the  brunt 
of  more  hurricanes  probably  than  any 
other  area  of  the  country,  and  my  con- 
stituents have  been  long  and  frequently 
familiar  with  the  type  of  devastation  that 
people  of  other  areas  have  experienced 
in  these  recent  disasters. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  new  bill 
will  be  the  increasing  of  forgiveness 
on  disaster  loans  from  $2,500  to  $5,000 
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and  expansion  of  this  aid  to  SBA-de- 
clared disasters  as  well  as  to  Presiden- 
tial disasters;  the  lowering  of  interest 
rates  on  disaster  loans  to  1  percent  from 
the  present  Treasury-bill  rate — around 
5  percent — and  the  retroactive  coverage 
of  this  legislation  to  January  1,  1971.  In 
setting  this  date,  we  have  pushed  the  lim- 
its of  fiscal  fesisibility  in  trying  to  make 
as  many  disaster  victims  as  possible  eli- 
gible for  tiiis  increased  assistance. 

There  is  no  other  distinction  that  we 
can  offer  to  the  Senate  in  this  regard 
than  financial  feasibility;  certainly 
everyone  recognizes  that  the  victims  of 
disasters  prior  to  January  1,  1971,  suf- 
fered as  much  as  victims  of  disasters 
after  that  date,  and  are  equally  deserv- 
ing of  assistance.  Our  only  problem  is, 
how  much  retroactive  expense  can  the 
Government  bear  and  still  be  responsible 
in  its  management  of  the  budget.  There 
is  simply  a  feasible  limit  on  the  degree 
to  which  we  can  backdate  this  aid,  and 
the  committee  chose  January  1.  1971,  as 
that  date.  The  House  bill  chooses 
July  1,  1971,  to  which  I  am  inclined  my- 
self, to  view  of  the  already  too  great 
deficits  we  are  rvmning. 

In  my  State  of  Texas  alone,  there  have 
been   three  major  disasters  in   recent 
months,  and  a  number  of  smaller  tor- 
nado-caused disasters  in  that  same  pe- 
riod. In  May  of  this  year,  we  had  a  ma- 
jor flooding  problem  in  the  San  Antonio 
area  of  Texas  which  caused  serious  prop- 
erty damage  to  homeowners,  farmers, 
and  businessmen.  In  December  1971  we 
also  had  a  flood  in  northeast  Texas  which 
similarly  caused  serious  property  dam- 
age. In  the  fall  of  1971  we  were  hit  by 
a    severe    hurricane — Fern — which    did 
considerable   damage   along   the  Texas 
coast  and  was  among  the  largest  dis- 
asters in  recent  years.  The  people  of  my 
State  know  something  of  the  damage  and 
suffering  that  accompany  these  terrible 
natural  phenomena,  and  I  can  speak  for 
the  thousands  of  them  who  have  been 
through  these  disasters  by  advocating  to 
this  body  the  need  for  more  and  better 
disaster  assistance.  The  earlier  we  can 
act  on  and  approve  this  measure,  the 
sooner  such  aid  can  be  helping  these  peo- 
ple restore  their  homes  and  businesses. 
I  think  that  the  idea  which  has  been 
advanced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrb). 
that  we  have  to  have  some  awnprehen- 
sive  study  and  review  leading  to  some 
kind  of  new  disaster  relief  that  will  re- 
move all  the  nefarious  character  and 
multiplicity  that  goes  with  some  31  dif- 
ferent agencies  that  are  now  involved  in 
disaster  relief,  has  merit.  I  hope  at  some 
time  this  will  come  into  being  and  that 
we  can  come  to  the  Senate  with  compre- 
hensive disaster  legislation,  rather  than 
have  to  legislate  every  time  a  disaster 
occurs. 

TO  restore   AMERICAN   COMMUNTnXS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  8  weeks  since  the  flood  hit  Rapid 
City.  S.  Dak. 

In  a  population  area  of  less  than  100.- 
000  people.  It  took  240  lives,  left  1,500 
families  homdess,  damaged  or  destroyed 
hundreds  of  businesses,  threw  more  than 
a  thousand  people  out  of  work,  and 
worked  more  than  $150  million  in  prop- 
erty damage. 


The  dead  have  been  buried,  the  miss- 
ing located,  for  the  most  part— and  now 
the  people  of  that  area  are  settling  in  for 
the  long  job  of  rebuilding. 

The  shock  is  beginning  to  wear  off. 
People  are  beginning  to  take  stock  of 
the  staggering  blow  which  has  been  dealt. 
And  now  we  are  learning  some  things 
that  our  friends  on  the  east  coast  will 
also  realize  as  time  passes  and  the  early 
wreckage  is  cleared  away. 

At  first,  after  the  flood,  there  was  a 
wave  of  heroism — not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  flood  victims,  but  by  everyone  else 
in  the  community. 

That  heroism,  that  spirit,  that  cour- 
age is  still  there.  But  it  is  being  tested 
to  its  extreme  limits. 

Cold  weather  Is  only  a  few  months 
away,  Mr.  President,  and  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  families  still  living  doubled  over 
in  the  homes  of  family  and  friends.  Many 
are  living  in  tents,  in  camp  trailers.  Some, 
even,  are  living  in  their  cars. 
It  puts  a  strain  on  the  community. 
People,  quite  frankly,  are  becoming 
frustrated. 

They  realize  now  what  they  have  lost, 
and  they  realize  that  even  if  our  Federal 
programs  worked  to  the  optimum,  it 
would  not  be  enough. 

They  are  frustrated  with  Government 
indecision.  My  mail  from  the  flood  area 
now  reveals  frustration  about  buck-pass- 
ing, about  indifference,  and  it  reveals  a 
fear  by  many  people  that  so  very  much 
has  been  lost  that  it  will  take  10  years. 
if  not  more,  before  the  community  gets 
back  to  normal. 

The  people  running  the  emergency 
housing  program  are  confident  that  they 
will  have  provided  everyone  with  emer- 
gency housing  within  a  few  more  weeks. 
That  would  be  a  record,  and  we  should 
be  grateful. 

But  then  they  look  at  the  long  term, 
and  they  begin  to  worry. 

They  worry  because  they  have  now 
realized  that  the  fiood  not  only  cut  a 
swath  through  the  town — it  bludgeoned 
the  local  economy. 

And  so  they  are  asking  for  1  per- 
cent disaster  money.  And  they  are  asking 
for  the  maximum  amount  of  forgiveness 
that  Congress  will  find  reasonable. 

It  is  asked  on  behalf  of  the  man  who 
hand-builds  furniture  for  a  living,  who 
quite  nearly  had  his  small  shop  paid  for, 
who  returned  the  morning  after  the  flood 
to  find  his  shop  completely  gone,  who 
could  not  find  so  much  as  a  drawer  board, 
who  could  not  find  a  single  one  of  his 
precious  hand  tools,  and  who  now  must 
rebuild.  There  are  hundreds  like  him. 
Some  were  a  little  luckier,  but  many 
got  it  worse. 

We  are  asking  for  this  aid  on  behalf 
of  the  families  who  lost  a  son  or  a  brother 
or  a  mother  or  a  breadwinner — and  who 
also  lost  their  homes  and  everything  in 
them. 

We  are  asking  on  behalf  of  the  young 
married  couple  soon  to  have  a  second 
child— but  no  home  to  bring  him  to. 

We  are  asking  on  behalf  of  the  elderly 
who  lost  all  they  had  to  show  for  a  life- 
time of  work. 

We  are  asking  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  homeless — ^who  now  must  start 
over— in  whole  or  In  part — not  only  on 
the  house  but  on  everything  in  it. 


They  will  work  hard  to  rebuild.  Mr. 
President,  but  remember  that  they  are 
doing  it  in  an  economy  which  has  been 
dealt  a  devastating  blow. 

At  first  glance  something  like  90  per- 
cent forgiveness,  or  even  50  percent, 
seems  like  a  lot. 

But  to  the  family  that  owes  a  mort- 
gage of  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  on 
what  is  now  a  hole  in  the  mud,  or  a  heap 
of  rubble,  it  means  the  one  real  chance 
to  get  a  new  home  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  rebuilding. 

To  the  senior  citizen,  it  means  shoul- 
dering a  loan  he  can  reasonably  hope  to 
repay. 

To  the  businessman,  it  means  the 
chance  to  get  going  full  scale  again — to 
start  over  with  inventory,  equipment, 
plant,  and  payroll,  somewhere  near  what, 
it  used  to  be. 

To  all  of  them,  and  to  the  commimlty 
at  large,  it  means  the  chance  to  get  on 
with  a  huge  task  without  the  leg  irons 
of  debt,  of  life's  work  washed  down  the 
creek. 

It  means  expanding  the  credit  avail- 
able to  our  community — and  we  will  need 
a  dramatic  expansion.  Mostly  it  means 
wiping  the  slate  clean  for  people  and 
businesses  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  have  been  saddled  with  grief  and 
destruction,  and  terrible  loss. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  here 
about  the  bread-and-butter  people  of  a 
community.  We  are  talking  about  those 
who  keep  a  community  going — who  earn 
their  livings,  and  who  provide  the  sub- 
stance of  what  makes  an  average  Amer- 
ican community  tick. 

I  have  heard  so  many  of  them  say.  "I 
work  for  a  living.  I  do  my  part.  I  have 
never  asked  for  anything,  but  now  I 
must." 

Mr.  President,  the  tools  we  have  pro- 
vided for  disaster  relief  are  woefully, 
tearfully,  shamefully  inadequate. 
We  can  afford  to  do  better. 
H.R.  15692  will  provide  both  individual 
homeowners  and  smsOl  business  entre- 
preneurs— those  hit  hardest  by  the  flood- 
ing— with  increased  disaster  relief  by 
raising  the  loan  ceiling  to  $5,000,  lowering 
the  interest  rate  to  1  percent,  and  accept- 
ing loan  requests  retroactive  to  January 
1,  1971.  Thus,  this  legislation  will  greatly 
affect  the  ability  of  the  small  business- 
man and  the  private  homeowner  to  re- 
cover from  the  disastrous  losses  which 
resulted  from  the  recent  flooding. 

The  courage  of  Rapid  City  Mayor  Don 
Bamett,  and  of  his  fellow  citizens,  must 
be  matched  by  our  full  commitment  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Black  Hills 
area.  Only  if  this  funding  is  approved 
will  the  residents  of  Rapid  City  return 
to  lives  of  domestic  prosperity — while  the 
citizens  of  the  remainder  of  the  Nation 
will  once  again  have  the  opportimity  of 
visiting  and  savoring  the  beauty  and  his- 
tory unique  to  this  part  of  our  great 
country. 

If  we  can  afford  to  send  on  the  range 
of  $45  milllcm  to  these  good  people.  It 
would  mean  that  they  could  wipe  the 
slates  clean — they  could  start  over  fresh. 
It  would  be  less  than  a  third  of  what 
we  have  given  to  other  countries  for  dis- 
aster relief  in  the  last  6  years. 

And  it  would  be  for  our  own  people, 
and  to  bring  our  own  communities  back 
to  life  and  health. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  di- 
rect my  remarks  particularly  to  section 
2  of  the  pending  bill  which  incorporates 
my  bill,  S.  1649,  and  was  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Cannon,  HtrMPHREY,  McGovern, 
Nelson,  and  Sparkman,  to  authorize 
Small  Business  Administration  economic 
disaster  loans.  The  purpose  would  be  to 
bring  small  firms  into  compliance  with 
mandatory*  Federal  environmental,  sani- 
taiT,  and  safety  laws,  as  well  as  regula- 
tions of  State,  regional,  and  local  govern- 
mental authorities  based  on  Federal  stat- 
utorj-  authority. 

Since  1968,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  has  proposed  a  mech- 
anism on  the  law  to  permit  small  firms 
have  access  to  the  capital  they  need  to 
adjust  to  the  standards  imposed  by  laws 
in  these  cases.  Such  laws  often  have  short 
term  deadlines,  which  can  create  crisis 
for  business  every  bit  as  serious  as  nat- 
ural emergencies. 

This  interest  was  prompted  by  action 
that  Congress  has  taken  in  the  last  7 
years  in  enacting  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  national  envirormient  and 
the  American  consumer.  These  and  re- 
lated bills  constitute  an  enviable  record 
of  achievement  for  Congress  in  coping 
with  problems  arising  in  an  urbanized 
and  highly  technological  society.  But  with 
this,  it  became  apparent  that  these  new 
statutes  called  for  further  roimds  of  sub- 
stantial investment  by  businesses  for  im- 
provement, and  frequently  new  and  costly 
plant  equipment. 

In  explanation,  section  2  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  consolidate  three  subsec- 
tions of  the  Small  Business  Act,  which 
are  now  on  the  statute  books,  into  a  sin- 
gle action.  It  would  provide  general  au- 
thority to  jSBA  to  make  loans  so  that 
small  businesses  can  comply  with  require- 
ments Imposed  by  any  Federal  environ- 
mental, consumer,  health,  and  sanitary 
law — or  any  State,  regional,  and  other 
laws  enacted  pursuant  to  such  Federal 
authority  in  these  fields. 

Section  2  of  the  pending  bill  was  first 
introduced  3  years  ago  to  provide  "com- 
pliance loans"  authority.  Subsequently, 
it  has  been  wTitten  into  three  laws,  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1969,  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970, 
and  the  Eggs  Product  Inspection  Act  of 
1970.  the  later  likewise  extending  loan 
compliance  eligibility  to  small  businesses 
offe-^ted  bv  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
1967  nnd  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Prod- 
uct.v  Act  of  1968. 

However,  this  covered  only  part  of  the 
field,  nnd  a  piecemeal  approach  could  not 
give  Congress  the  a-^-surnnce  that  it  would 
cv_r  be  fully  covered.  Further,  the  Small 
Business  Administmlion  was  not  en- 
cournged  by  this  approach  to  take  an 
over?  11  view  of  the  subject,  or  to  act  in  a 
comprehensive  manner.  The  present  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bin  would  promote  uniform- 
ity, in  administration,  and  would  provide 
1  h.isi.s  for  planning,  to  the  end  that  small 
bminesses  may  become  true  partners  in 
national  progress  rather  than  its  victims. 

SBA  and  the  administration  will  have 
to  move  rapidly  to  implement  this  sec- 
tion, because  plant  closings  are  rapidly 
occurring  all  over  the  country  under  air 
and  water  poDution  and  other  environ- 
mental and  disaster  deadlines.  The  ac- 
tion most  be  more  rapid  than  that  which 


occurred  in  1970,  when  it  took  nearly  a 
half-year  before  SBA  was  prepared  to 
accept  meat  plant  loan  applications.  The 
American  people  deserve  something  bet- 
ter than  this  tardy  response. 

This  legislation  will  increase  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide adequate  fimds  for  study,  for  plan- 
ning, and  for  loans.  We  must  prevent  a 
massive  exodus  of  small  businessmen 
from  many  branches  of  industry  in 
which  they  have  helped  to  keep  prices 
low,  and  services  at  a  high  level  and 
irmovation  flourishing. 

This  pressure  of  being  "legislated  out  of 
business'  is  very  serious  for  thousands 
of  small  firms,  and  our  select  committee 
intends  to  follow  the  situation  closely. 

I  believe  that  the  Banking  Committee 
should  be  commended  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  created  for  the 
small  business  community  and  the  SBA 
concerning  mobilization  of  SBA  person- 
nel to  operate  in  natural  disaster  areas. 
Despite  its  small  size  as  a  Federal  agency, 
SBA  can  be  proud  of  its  princi{>al  role  in 
the  disaster  relief  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  of  its  emergency 
responses  to  the  business,  property,  and 
human  needs  of  disaster  victims. 

The  committee  report  on  this  bill 
points  out  that  there  have  been  37  Presi- 
dential and  84  SBA  declared  disasters 
since  January  1,  1971.  SBA  was  on  the 
job  each  time,  and  so  far  over  102,000 
loans  have  been  dispersed  in  these 
areas. 

Another  wise  feature  of  this  bill  is  its 
call  for  comprehensive  review  of  disas- 
ter relief  legislation  during  the  period 
prior  to  June  30, 1973. 

I  applaud  this  recommendation,  and 
hope  that  serious  consideration  will  be 
given  to  removal  of  the  SBA's  current 
function  of  handling  homeownership 
disaster  loans  to  an  agency  that  has 
more  expertise  in  the  housing  area,  such 
as  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  I  hope  the  inquiry  will  ex- 
tend to  such  estimates  as  may  be  readily 
available  to  determine  the  man-hours 
spent  on  these  duties,  because  these  are 
hours  not  devoted  to  the  financial,  man- 
agement, and  technical  assistance  on 
small  business  for  which  SBA  was  estab- 
Ushed. 

Accordingly,  I  feel  that  H.R.  15692  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  small  businesses 
which  have  suffered  in  recent  natural 
disasters  and  for  those  others  who  are 
under  compliance  deadlines  of  Federal 
statutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  vot- 
ing today  to  support  H.R.  15692.  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  re- 
duce the  interest  rate  on  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loans. 

Tropical  Storm  Agnes,  causing  unpara- 
lelled  destruction  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States,  including  my  own  home 
State  of  Florida,  clearly  defined  for  us 
the  need  for  enactment  of  a  law  which 
would  supplement  the  assistance  which 
SBA  has  provided  victims  of  disasters  in 
the  past.  Liberalization  of  the  existing 
loan  program  became  an  obvious  need 
when  we  encountered  the  massive  de- 
struction, some  of  which  I  saw  firsthand, 
over  much  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country  in  June  of  this  year. 


I  share  the  President's  views  as  out- 
lined in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
when  he  commented  on  the  stamina, 
courage,  and  spirit  to  fight  back  and  re- 
cover that  have  already  been  evident 
throughout  the  devastated  areas. 

The  measures  included  in  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  today  would  provide  the 
extraordinary  assistance  needed  to  help 
in  recovery  when  an  extraordinary  dis- 
aster such  as  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  oc- 
curs. Homeowners,  fanners,  and  busi- 
nessmen need  help  beyond  that  so 
generously  and  spontaneously  offered  by 
individuals,  private  groups,  and  local 
governments.  And  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  respond  to  the  calamity  in 
proper  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage  infiicted. 

It  is  imfortunate  that  It  takes  terrible 
catastrophes  to  prod  the  Government 
into  considering  the  kind  of  relief  meas- 
lu-es  that  the  victims  of  disaster  really 
need.  But  I  am  hopeful  this  legislation 
will  put  an  end  to  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present  law  and  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible relief  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  we  con- 
sider today  a  bill  of  extreme  and  urgent 
importance,  H.R.  15692.  It  is  a  bill  that 
is  designed  to  turn  despair  into  hope, 
and  disaster  into  reconstruction.  It  is 
legislation  that  promises  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  new  life  to  those  who  have  had, 
and  will  have  to  bear  the  terrible  burden 
of  disaster.  It  is  much  needed  legislation, 
and  I  am  proud  to  support  it. 

Unfortunately,  it  took  two  of  the  worst 
catastrophes  in  our  history  to  point  out 
the  critical  need  for  a  reform  of  disaster 
assistance.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  any- 
one here  of  the  terrible  consequences  of 
the  South  Dakota  floods,  nor  of  the  de- 
structive fury  of  tropical  storm  Agnes 
as  she  wrought  havoc  upon  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Since  my  State  was  among 
the  victims  of  Agnes,  and  declared  a 
disaster  area  by  the  President,  I  know 
all  too  well  of  its  almost  unbelievable 
impact. 

In  Maryland  the  devastation  was  al- 
most beyond  comprehension. 

Only  now  are  the  figures  beginning 
to  come  in,  and  the  estimates  tragically 
attest  to  the  storm's  force.  Damages  to 
roads  and  bridges  have  been  estimated 
by  State  civil  defense  authorities  at  $34 
million.  Approximately  3,000  homes  and 
300  to  400  small  businesses  were  damaged 
or  destroyed.  Agriculture  losses  to  crops 
and  farms  will  reach  the  $24  million 
mark.  About  $12  million  damage  was 
done  to  water  and  sewer  systems.  De- 
bris clearance  has  already  reached  $9 
million.  The  statistics  go  on  and  on.  My 
State  is  but  one  example  of  the  effects 
of  natural  disasters.  But  it  clearly  indi- 
cates the  magnitude  of  Agnes,  and  the 
potential  of  other  disasters  on  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation. 

The  losses  as  a  result  of  Agnes  and 
other  disasters  catmot  be  measured  sole- 
ly in  terms  of  lives  lost,  or  dollars  of 
destruction.  It  must  also  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  human  suffering.  When  one 
calculates  the  effect  of  a  natural  disas- 
ter, one  must  remember  the  countless 
families  who  were  displaced.  He  must 
remember  those  who  experienced  long 
periods    of    unemplojTnent,    disruption. 
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and  deprivation.  It  is  to  all  of  these  needs 
that  we  concern  ourselves  with  today. 

This  legislation  supplements  the  as- 
sistance which  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  provided  victims  of  dis- 
asters which  occur  from  the  period  be- 
ginning January  1,  1971,  and  ending 
June  30,  1973. 

It  provides  benefits  of  up  to  $5,000  in 
grants  and  1  percent  on  the  balance  of 
uninsured  losses.  Clearly,  it  is  a  major 
step  in  the  liberalization  and  improve- 
ment of  disaster  relief. 

This  legislation  will  retroactively  in- 
clude the  more  than  100,000  disaster 
loans  totaling  nearly  $350  million  that 
have  been  placed  since  January  1, 1971,  In 
the  books  on  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Since  that  date,  there  have  been 
37  Presidentially  designated  disasters 
and  84  administratively  declared  disas- 
ters. This  bill  would  bring  under  coverage 
all  the  victims  of  these  disasters,  allow- 
ing them  the  support  they  so  urgently 
need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  cannot  de- 
lay a  moment  longer.  The  victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters  desperately  need  the  as- 
sistance that  this  measure  provides.  This 
help  will  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  fo:  many  thousands: 
of  people.  It  will  be  a  valuable  boost  in 
helping  these  victims  get  back  on  their 
feet  and  repair  the  damage  that  nature 
has  left.  I,  therefore,  urge  favorable  ac- 
tion of  H.R.  15692. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE,  and  other  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  for  their  diligence  and 
perseverance  in  developing  and  report- 
ing H.R.  15692,  to  amend  the  disaster 
relief  section  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
On  July  18,  1972,  I  wrote  to  the  com- 
mittee and  requested  it  to  include  a  ret- 
roactive provision  in  this  legislation  in 
order  that  the  SBA  forgiveness  feature 
and  other  expanded  assistance  to  dis- 
aster victims  would  include  those  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  the  Buffalo  Creek  Val- 
ley flooding  disaster  which  occurred  in 
Logan  County,  W.  Va.,  on  February  26, 
1972.  I  also  talked  with  Mr.  McIntyre 
by  telephone  about  this  matter. 

The  Buffalo  Creek  Valley  disaster  left 
over  500  homes  destroyed,  118  dead,  over 
1,000  persons  injured,  and  many  schools 
and  businesses  totally  destroyed  or  badly 
damaged.  This  was  the  worst  flood  dis- 
aster in  the  history  of  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

When  I  requested  that  this  legislation 
be  made  retroactive,  I  did  so  because  it 
would  be  totally  unfair  to  further  vic- 
timize these  urvfortunate  citizens,  ad- 
versely affected  by  that  disaster,  by  using 
an  arbitrary  calendar  date  to  determine 
which  American  citizens  deserve  what 
percentage  of  Federal  disaster  assistance. 
I  believe  then,  and  I  stUl  believe  that  it 
is  both  just  and  fair  that  all  disaster 
assistance  be  determined  on  an  equitable 
and  uniform  basis. 

I  support  HJl.  15692,  and  urge  its 
passage.  I  am  convinced  that  existing 
legislation  does  not  provide  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  sufficient 
authority  to  provide  the  degree  of  assist- 


ance needed,  nor  does  it  provide  SBA 
with  power  to  deal  with  fraudulent 
claims  or  misappropriations  of  fimds  by 
SBA  borrowers.  This  legislation  con- 
tains the  necessary  civil  penalties  to  deal 
with  those  situations,  when  they  arise. 

This  bill  also  amends  existing  law  to 
provide  that  the  interest  rate  and  the 
forgiveness  feature  will  be  the  same  for 
both  Presidentially  declared  disasters  and 
those  declared  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
establishes  a  uniform  interest  rate  of  1 
percent  for  both  types  of  disaster  loans. 
Presently,  a  disaster  victim  may  borrow 
$3,000  and  receive  forgiveness  on  $2,500 
provided  that  he  repays  an  initial  $500. 
This  legislation  removes  the  initial  psiy- 
ment  requirement  and  increases  the 
amount  which  will  be  forgiven  to  $5,000. 

I  believe  this  is  a  fair  and  equitable 
bill,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

AMENOMKNT    NO.     1382 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1382  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  7,  strike  lines  8  through  16  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  and  upon  presentation  by 
the  applicant  of  proof  of  loss  or  damage  or 
injury  and  a  bona  fide  estimate  of  cost  of 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  replacement,  cancel 
100  per  centum  of  the  principal  of  any  loan 
made  to  cover  a  loss  or  damage  or  injury 
resulting  from  such  disaster,  except  that — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  so  canceled  shaU 
not  exceed  $G,000,  and 

"(11)  the  per  centum  of  the  principal  of 
the  loan  to  be  canceled  shall  be  reduced  by 
4  for  each  $1,000  by  which  the  borrower's 
Income  exceeds  $6,000,  but  In  no  case  shall 
such  per  centimi  be  less  than  20,  and  make 
the  balance  of  the  loan  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum loan  of  $10,000:  Provided,  That  on 
loans  in  excess  of  $10,000,  the  interest  rate 
shaU  be  2  per  centum  on  that  amount  of  the 
loan  over  $10,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  clause  (C).  'In- 
come' means — 

"(I)  except  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who 
retires  or  becomes  disabled  in  either  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  loss  or  damage 
Is  sustained  or  the  preceding  taxable  year, 
or  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  which  Is  a  cor- 
poration, adjusted  gross  income,  as  defined 
in  section  62  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  reduced  by  $300  for  each  deduction 
for  personal  exemptions  allowable  to  the 
borrower  under  section  151  of  such  Code,  for 
the  taxable  year  preceding  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  loss  or  dam.<»ge  is  sustained, 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  retires 
or  becomes  disabled  in  the  taxable  year  in 
'vhlch  the  loss  or  damage  Is  svistained  or  In 
the  previous  taxable  year,  adjusted  gross  In- 
come as  defined  in  section  62  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  reduced  by  $300  for 
each  deduction  for  personal  exemptions  al- 
lowable to  the  borrower  under  section  151  of 
such  Code,  as  estimated  by  the  Administrator 
for  the  taxable  year  after  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained,  and 

"(ill)  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  taxable 
Income,  as  defined  In  section  63  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  for  the  taxable 
year  preceding  the  taxable  year  In  which  the 
loss  or  damage  Is  sustained." 

On  page  8,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  any  person  who  (A)  suffers  any  loss 


or  damage  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  m 
determined  by  the  President  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(B)  la  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
amendment  made  by   subsection    (a),   and 

(C)  Is  eligible  under  existing  law  for  benefits 
greater  than  those  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  may  elect  to 
receive  such  greater  benefits." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  Hurricane 
Agnes  has  left  over  $1.9  billion  in  de- 
stroyed property  and  more  than  150.000 
of  our  citizens  homeless.  In  Pennsylvania, 
damage  exceeded  $1  billion.  Even  my  own 
State  of  Ohio,  which  was  on  the  periph- 
ery of  the  storm,  suffered  over  $3.3  mil- 
lion in  property  damages. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  needs  of  so 
many  victims  of  Hmricane  Agnes  and 
the  Rapid  City  floods,  as  well  as  the 
proximity  of  election  day,  the  Senate  is 
imder  great  pressure  to  increase  the  level 
of  disaster  assistance  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Without  question,  we  are  legislating 
"under  the  gun."  I,  nevertheless,  offer  my 
amendment  to  restructure  the  assistance 
available  to  disaster  victims  at  this  time, 
because  I  believe  that  despite  all  the 
pressure  to  simply  increase  the  beneflts 
across  the  board,  the  Senate  should  not 
miss  this  opportunity  to  enact  a  more  ra- 
tional approach  to  disaster  relief  than 
the  one  presently  in  effect. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  it  is  desirable  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  this  question,  but  I 
see  no  reason  why,  after  the  study  that 
went  on  and  the  protracted  discussions  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  we  should  hesitate  at  least 
to  take  a  step  in  the  correct  direction  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  problems  that  have 
occurred  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  disaster  relief  program  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  say  the  amendment  I  offer  is 
an  answer  to  the  total  problem,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  feasible  step,  and  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

My  amendment  would  offer  homeown- 
ers and  small  businessmen  affected  by  an 
SBA-declared  or  presidentially  declared 
disaster  a  low-interest  loan  with  be- 
tween 20  and  100  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal forgiven  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$5,000.  The  percentage  of  principal  for- 
given would  be  determined  on  a  sliding 
scale  related  to  the  borrower's  last  year's 
Income — or  for  a  borrower  who  retires 
or  becomes  disabled  in  that  year  or  in 
the  year  of  the  disaster,  is  next  year's 
income  as  estimated  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  SBA.  The  percentage  for  forgive- 
ness would  be  100  percent  for  those  peo- 
ple with  incomes  of  $6,000  or  less,  and 
would  drop  by  4  percent  for  each  addi- 
tional thousand  dollars  of  income,  which 
the  person  made  in  the  last  taxable  year. 
The  interest  rate  would  presently  be  1 
percent  on  the  first  $10,000  of  the  loan 
principal,  and  2  percent  on  the  remain- 
ing principal. 

I  say  "presently"  because  it  is  my  in- 
tention, at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  to 
modify  my  atmendment  to  eliminate  the 
2-percent  requirement.  Certain  applica- 
tions have  been  called  to  my  attention, 
particularly  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  in 
which  the  amount  of  loans  for  personal 
residences  apparently  will  be  extremely 
heavy  and  the  burden  of  the  additional 
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1  percent  in  those  cases  might  under 
present  circumstances  be  unduly  harsh 
and  unjustified.  I  think,  however,  that  a 
2-i>ercent  rate  on  principal  over  $10,000 
might  be  desirable  when  we  get  down  to 
reconsidering  the  matter  and  getting  into 
permanent  legislation. 

This  approach  would  apportion  Oov- 
emment  subsidies  according  to  a  person's 
ability  to  pay  for  repairs  and  the  abso- 
lute simoimt  of  damage  suffered. 

My  amendment  also  Includes  a  provi- 
sion to  insure  that  those  few  victims  of 
disasters  occurring  before  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  who  would  be  worse 
off  under  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment than  under  present  law  can  claim 
the  benefits  presently  available. 

It  Is,  in  effect,  a  grandfather  clause. 

Some  illustrations  of  how  my  amend- 
ment would  work  may  be  helpful  at  this 
point.  Under  my  amendment  a  person 
with  $5,000  damage  will  receive  a  $5,000 
grant  if  his  income  is  $6,000  or  Jess,  a 
$4,000  grant  and  a  $1,000.  1  percent  loan 
if  his  income  is  $11,000,  and  a  $1,000 
grant  with  a  $4,000,  1  percent  loan  If 
his  income  is  $26,000  or  more. 

If  his  income  were  in  between  those 
amounts,  then  it  would  be  apportioned 
accordingly. 

A  person  with  $12,500  damage  will  re- 
ceive a  $5,000  grant  and  a  $7,500,  1  per- 
cent loan  if  his  income  is  $21,000  or  less, 
and  a  $2,500  grant  with  a  $10,000.  1  per- 
cent loan  if  his  income  is  $26,000  or  more. 

The  committee  proposal  which  pro- 
vides $5,000  grants  and  1 -percent  loans 
regardless  of  Income,  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity for  Increasing  the  assistance 
available  to  victims  of  floods  and  other 
disasters.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
this  position.  I  have  therefore  structured 
my  amendment  to  provide  benefits  great- 
ly exceeding  those  which  the  Congress 
felt  were  adeqiiate  In  less  disastrous 
times.  For  example,  under  my  proposal  a 
person  with  $10,000  in  property  damage 
would  receive  at  least  $3,075  more  as  a 
subsidy  than  under  present  law  if  his 
property  is  located  in  a  presidentlally 
declared  disaster  area.  If  his  property  is 
located  in  an  SBA-declared  disaster  area, 
he  would  receive  at  least  $7,076  more 
than  under  present  law.  The  only  people 
who  would  be  worse  off  under  my  legisla- 
tion than  under  present  law  would  be 
victims  of  future  disasters  with  relatively 
high  incomes  and  relatively  little  prop- 
erty damage.  If  the  necessity  to  assume 
loan  payments  immediately  aJfter  the  dis- 
aster occurred  would  cause  a  substantial 
hardship  to  any  of  these  people,  under 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  15692  they  could 
defer  such  payments  for  up  to  5  years. 

Both  my  proposal  and  the  committee's 
proposal  call  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
disaster  assistance.  I  believe  that  my  pro- 
posal, however,  would  be  an  improvement 
over  the  committee's  proposal  for  ap- 
portioning disaster  relief  in  these  three 
ways: 

First,  by  relating  the  amoimt  of  for- 
giveness to  the  amount  of  hardship  In- 
flicted, it  distributes  benefits  In  a  more 
equitable  manner. 

Under  the  $5,000.  1 -percent  approach, 
a  millionaire  could  obtain  a  grant  of  up 
to  $5,000  for  any  needed  repairs  to  his 
tennis  courts,  and  a  1 -percent  loan  for 


any  such  expenses  exceeding  $5,000.  He 
is  given  the  same  amount  of  help  as  a 
low-income  family  whose  home  has  beoi 
washed  away. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  of  this 
much  assistance  for  people  who  have  suf- 
fered litUe  real  hardship  Is  an  overly 
generous  utilization  of  Government 
money.  By  limiting  the  forgiveness  avail- 
able to  these  people,  we  would  be  sav- 
ing the  Government  considerable  money 
while  stUl  providing  them  with  a  heav- 
ily subsidized  interest  rate  and,  in  some 
cases,  a  rather  large  grant.  These  sav- 
ings would  make  the  expense  of  drasti- 
cally increasing  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple who  really  need  it  more  bearable. 

Second,  the  requirement  to  pay  back 
most  of  the  loan  principal  will  reduce 
the  incentive  for  fraud  by  people  who 
have  suffered  little  hardship. 

The  widespread  fraud  which  resulted 
in  California  from  the  $2,500  forgiveness 
provision  has  been  well  documented. 
Fourteen  percent  of  the  applicants  for 
assistance  asked  for  exactly  $3,000,  there- 
by receiving  the  maximimi  forgiveness 
and  the  minimum  required  loan.  Par  too 
many  of  these  people  used  Government 
money  to  remodel  their  homes,  buy  a 
new  boat,  or  take  a  vacation.  There 
might  still  be  some  Incentive  for  Inflat- 
ing claims  under  my  approach,  but  the 
limitation  on  forgiveness  should  reduce 
this  incentive  considerably. 

Third,  the  2 -percent  interest  rate 
rather  than  a  1 -percent  rate  on  principal 
over  $10,000  would  save  the  Government 
considerable  money  that  often  does  not 
help  those  most  in  need. 

"The  bill's  1  percent  overall  rate  would 
only  help  slgniflcantly  those  who  have 
Isu^e  loan  principals.  In  many  cases  a 
large  loan  principal  is  an  indication  that 
an  applicant  owned  considerable  prop- 
erty in  the  flrst  place,  and  therefore  prob- 
ably has  the  resources  so  that  the  disas- 
ter did  not  leave  him  helpless.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee, which  first  considered  H.R.  15692. 
recognized  this  factor  when  he  Intro- 
duced legislation  calling  for  1  percent 
interest  rate  on  the  first  $10,000  of  loan 
principal,  a  3-percent  rate  on  the  second 
$10,000,  and  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  on  any  principal  exceeding 
$20,000. 

In  any  case,  on  a  $20,000.  25-year  loan 
the  provision  of  a  2  percent  interest  rate 
rather  than  a  5-percent  rate  would  result 
in  a  reduction  of  interest  costs  of  $9,866 — 
the  present  rate  is  SVa  percent.  When 
coupled  with  the  Increase  in  forgiveness 
over  present  law,  this  means  that  on  a 
$25,000  loss  we  would  be  In  most  cases 
providing  a  $12,500  deeper  subsidy  than 
under  present  law  even  with  a  flat  2 
percent  interest  rate.  In  other  words,  my 
proposal  would  be  similar  to  the  commit- 
tee proposal  in  providing  an  extremely 
generous  Interest  subsidy,  even  If  I  chose 
to  retain  the  2-percent  rate  on  loan  prin- 
cipal over  $10,000. 

The  approach  I  am  advocating  has 
been  suggested  by  many  observers  of  the 
disaster  relief  program.  The  bill  which 
the  administration  sent  to  the  Public 
Works  Committee  several  months  ago 
contained  provisions  relating  benefits  to 
financial  need  and  eliminating  forgive- 


ness grants  in  an  effort  to  reduce  fraud. 
In  addition,  my  staff  has  worked  closely 
with  Intemal  Revenue  Service  ofScials  to 
insure  that  my  proposal  has  been  con- 
structed In  a  way  that  can  be  easily  ad- 
ministered. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  would 
fulfill  the  need  for  increasing  the  as- 
sistance to  the  imf  ortunate,  and  in  many 
cases  destitute,  victims  of  tropical  storm 
Agnes,  the  Rapid  City  flood,  and  other 
disasters.  In  addition,  it  would  apportion 
the  benefits  more  equitably  than  the 
committee  bill,  and  reduce  substantially 
the  expenditure  of  Government  money 
on  fraudulent  claims  and  people  who 
have  suffered  little  real  hardship.  It  is 
simple,  and  it  1:  workable. 

Two  of  the  worst  disasters  of  our  his- 
tory have  prodded  the  Government  into 
considering  the  kind  of  relief  measures 
that  disaster  victims  really  need.  I  hope 
that  out  of  these  tragedies  may  come 
legislation  that  does  not  perpetuate  the 
problems  of  present  law,  but  instead  pro- 
vides adequate  disaster  relief  on  a  fair, 
rational,  and  efQcient  basis.  I  believe  that 
my  amendment  would  do  this,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

I  might  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
amendment  was  brought  up  in  the  com- 
mittee and  considered  very  thoroughly, 
and  at  that  time  it  failed  to  pass  by  a 
tie  vote  of  7  to  7. 

At  this  time,  as  I  have  indicated,  I 
wish  to  modify  my  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: At  the  end  of  line  8  on  page  2, 
delete  the  words  "up  to  a"  and  delete 
lines  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. Will  he  send  his  modification  to 
the  desk? 

Mr.  Taft's  amendment  (No.  1382) ,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  strike  Unes  8  through  16  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  and  upon  presentation  by 
the  applicant  of  proof  of  loss  or  damage  or 
injury  and  a  bona  flde  estimate  of  cost  of 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  replacement,  cancel 
100  per  centum  of  the  principal  of  any  loan 
made  to'  cover  a  loss  or  damage  or  injury 
resulting  from  such  disaster,  except  that — 
"(1)  the  total  amount  so  canceled  shall 
not  exceed  (5,000.  and 

"(U)  the  per  centum  of  the  principal  of 
the  loan  to  be  canceled  shall  be  reduced  by 
4  for  each  $1,000  by  which  the  borrower's 
Income  exceeds  $6,000.  but  in  no  case  shall 
such  per  centum  be  leas  than  20,  and  make 
the  balance  of  the  loan  at  an  Interest  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  clause  (C),  'In- 
come' means — 

"(1)  except  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who 
retires  or  becomes  disabled  In  either  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  loss  or  damage  Is 
sustained  or  the  preceding  taxable  year,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  borrower  which  is  a  corpora- 
tion, adjusted  gross  income,  as  defined  In 
section  62  of  the  Intemal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964.  reduced  by  $300  for  each  deduction  for 
personal  exemptions  allowable  to  the  bor- 
rower under  section  161  of  such  Code,  for 
the  taxable  year  preceding  the  taxable  yecu" 
In  which  the  Ices  or  damage  is  sustained. 
~"(U)  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  retire* 
or  becomes  disabled  In  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  loss  or  damage  is  sustained  or  In 
the  prevlovis  taxable  year,  adjusted  gross 
Income  as  defined  in  section  62  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1964.  reduced  by  $800 
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for  each  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
allowable  to  the  borrower  under  section  161 
of  such  Code,  as  estimated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  taxable  year  after  the  taxable 
year  In  which  the  loss  or  damage,  is  sus- 
tained, and 

"(ill)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  tax- 
able income,  as  defined  in  section  63  of  the 
Intemal  Revenue  Code  of  1964,  for  the  tax- 
able year  preceding  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  loss  or  damage  is  sustained." 

On  page  8,  after  line  10.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  any  i)erson  who  (A)  suffers  any  loss 
or  damage  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
(B)  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) ,  and  (C) 
Is  eligible  under  existing  Uw  for  benefits 
greater  than  those  provided  by  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a) ,  may  elect  to 
receive  such  greater  benefits." 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

floor.  

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
have  control  of  the  time,  do  I  not? 

TThe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  half  the  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  fine  efforts  of  my  able  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  . 

Elveryone  here  has,  by  now,  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  about  and  perhaps 
witness  the  damage  caused  at  Rapid  City 
and  throughout  parts  of  the  East  as  the 
result  of  Hurricane  Agnes.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  question  that  many  victims  of 
these  calamities  face  significant  hardship 
In  the  months  ahead  as  they  work  to 
restore  their  battered  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. In  my  own  State  of  Delaware,  an 
estimated  $5  million  in  crop  damage  was 
sustained  by  farmers  in  all  three  coun- 
ties. These  people  deserve  CJovemment 
assistance — to  help  them  over  the  imme- 
diate crises  and  to  give  them  a  financial 
base  from  which  to  begin  rebuilding  and 
replanting  for  the  future. 

But,  regrettably  a  major  inequity 
exists  in  the  current  law.  Because  these 
good  people,  and  many  like  them  in 
other  States  were  (m  the  periphery  of 
the  storm's  path,  they  are  not  eligible 
for  the  same  protection  as  others  who 
live  and  work  within  the  boimdarles  of 
the  presidentiaUy  declared  areas.  Yet,  I 
fail  to  see  how  we  can  logically  discrimi- 
nate between  victims  by  maintaining  a 
two-tiered  system  of  benefits.  A  family 
whose  livelihood  is  severely  damaged, 
albeit  from  only  a  locally  harmful  storm, 
suffers  no  less  than  a  family  several  miles 
away  which  receives  the  mantle  of  Gov- 
ernment protection  imder  Presidential 
declaration. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  argued 
strongly  In  committee  that  any  amend- 
ments to  existing  law  start  with  one 
which  will  make  benefits  uniform,  re- 
gardless of  how  the  disaster  is  cate- 
gorized. It  is  certainly  high  time  that  we 
provide  uniform  SBA  and  FHA  grants 
and  loans  to  anyone  who  has  been  in- 
jured by  a  natural  disaster  which  is  rec- 
ognized by  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 
And,  because  I  feel  that  equity  between 


disaster  relief  programs  is  so  important, 
I  also  argue  for  Senator  Taft's  amend- 
ments now.  First,  we  must  examine  the 
provisions  of  this  committee  bill  to  see 
that  all  individuals,  regardless  of  their 
wealth,  will  become  eligible  for  a  grant 
which  doubles  the  current  forgiveness  of 
$2,500.  It  seems  totally  illogical  to  me 
that  the  committee  chose  to  apply  no 
means  test  whatsoever  to  prospective  ap- 
plicants for  SBA  or  FHA  loans.  I  dare 
say  few  Members  here  would  support  a 
similar  clause  in  welfare  legislation,  for 
example. 

Past  examples  of  fraud  have  focused 
public  attention  on  the  need  for  tighter 
administration  of  these  grant  and  loan 
programs.  The  House  passed  bill  (HJl. 
15692)  included  a  strict  requirement  for 
proof  of  loss.  I  thoroughly  support  this 
movement  which  hsis  been  incorporated 
into  our  committee's  bill.  Though  this 
new  statute  will  help  to  insure  that  only 
legitimate  damage  is  covered,  it  cannot, 
without  the  Taft  amendment,  distribute 
these  benefits  in  relation  to  a  person's 
ability  to  absorb  the  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  responsibly  on  the  date  at 
which  this  legislation  will  become  effec- 
tive. The  administration's  latest  proposal 
called  for  June  9 — covering  Rapid  City 
and  Agnes.  But,  committee  members 
have  looked  retrospectively  for  dates 
which  would  provide  more  generous 
benefits  to  their  constituents.  The  argu- 
ment for  January  1,  1971,  has  no  more 
logical  validity,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  than 
any  arbitrary  date  determined  by  lottery. 
If  we  do  not  stick  to  the  current  disas- 
ters and  shape  our  legislation  prospec- 
tively, then  why  not  go  back  to  Hurri- 
cane Celia  in  Texas  during  1970.  Or  for 
that  matter,  why  not  cover  the  Cleveland 
windstorm  of  1969,  Hurricane  Hazel  in 
Delaware  in  1964,  or  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  of  1906? 

We  should  not  forget,  furthermore, 
that  this  retroactive  date  will  cost  the 
Government  more  than  just  the  esti- 
mated $160  million.  SBA  will  be  required 
either  to  hire  new  personnel  to  review 
over  100,000  lotm  cases,  already  on  the 
books,  or  to  cut  into  the  man-hours  now 
devoted  to  vital  programs  intended  to 
assist  fledgling  businesses.  These  dollar 
and  caseload  figures  are  based  on  the 
asumption  that  only  existing  loans  will 
be  reviewed  and  adjusted  where  appro- 
priate. If  the  legislation  requires  SBA  to 
entertain  new  applications  from  past  dis- 
asters, the  cost  in  money  and  man-hours 
could  approach  runaway  proportions. 

Let  me  close  by  pointing  out  that  other 
agencies  have  available  programs  to  as- 
sist future  flood  victims.  HUD  has  Just 
recently  lowered  the  rates  on  insurance 
from  $40  to  $25  for  a  $10,000  residential 
policy.  This  subsidized  insurance  pro- 
gram is  a  much  neglected  vehicle  to  in- 
demnify people  who  live  in  flood  prone 
areas.  In  addition,  HUD  has  planning 
money  available  to  help  states  and  com- 
munities establish  flood  plain  zoning. 
Rather  than  relying  on  emergency  meas- 
ures, commimities  most  susceptible  to 
flooding  should  work  to  take  advantage 
of  these  Government  activities. 

We  should  also  note.  Mr.  President, 
that  to  the  extent  that  we  Increase  the 


disaster  reUef  available  to  everyone,  we 
decrease  the  incentive  to  purchase  fed- 
erally subsidized  flood  insurance  or  to 
establish  flood  plain  zoning.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that,  in  the  long  run,  fiood 
insurance  and  flood  plain  zoning  is  a  bet- 
ter solution  than  disaster  reUef  for  the 
damages  inflicted  by  natural  disasters. 
It  would  make  good  sense  to  provide  ben- 
efiits  in  a  manner  that  encourages  the 
purchase  of  flood  insurance  and  fiood 
plain  zoning;  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  doing  that  is  to  lessen  the  belief  that 
whenever  and  wherever  natural  disaster 
strikes,  the  Federal  Government  will  as- 
sume the  burden  of  paying  for  the  dam- 
ages. 

I  would  strongly  urge  this  body  to  rec- 
ognize the  inequity  in  providing  "across 
the  board"  benefits  to  everyone,  regard- 
less of  their  wealth,  and  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  retroactive  dates.  We  can 
be  compassionate  in  helping  recent  vic- 
tims without  being  reckless  in  our  lar- 
gess. The  Taft  amendment  would  cer- 
tainly help  accomplish  these  ends. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  some  time 

tome?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
time  to  the  Senator  from  California  at 
this  time. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  seek  recognition, 

Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor Ohio  to  change  the  method  by  which 
forgiveness  is  determined  for  disaster 
victims  was  considered  by  the  full  cam- 
mittee  during  executive  session  and  was 

The  Taft  amendment  represents  a 
new  approach  to  determine  forgiveness. 
A  number  of  members  of  the  committee 
seriously  question  whether  we  should 
change  the  basic  philosophy  behind  for- 
giveness at  this  time.  The  past  history 
of  forgiveness  has  been  based  solely  on 
loss  to  victims  rather  than  on  earned 
income.  The  biU  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee provides  for  the  same  forgiveness 
as  was  requested  by  the  President  In  the 
proposed  legislation  he  sent  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  represents  a  con- 
structive approach,  but  the  committee 
position  is  that  it  should  be  considered 
by  the  administration  in  conjunction 
with  the  part  of  the  proposed  legislation 
requiring  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress by  the  end  of  this  year  his  recom- 
mendations for  permanent  disaster  re- 
lief legislation. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  constructive,  but  it  is  not  timely,  and 
it  goes  more  to  a  whole  appraisal  of  na- 
tional disaster.  I  would  hope  that  It 
would  be  one  of  the  inputs  that  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  Presidential  commis- 
sion. 
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The  committee  opposes  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Pennsylvania,  of  course,  has  suffered 
the  brunt  of  the  flood  damage.  To  give 
Senators  an  idea  of  exactly  how  serious 
it  was,  I  have  requested  a  himdred  copies 
of  the  Wilkes-Barre  paper  that  has  pic- 
ture after  picture  after  picture  of  flood 
damage,  and  I  hope  the  pages  soon  will  be 
passing  this  out. 

One  cannot  understond  or  feel  or  know 
the  flood  unless  one  has  seen  the  flood. 
Tliis  was  the  worst  natural  disaster  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  My  source  comes 
from  no  one  other  than  General  Clark, 
the  Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  with  whom 
I  had  the  privilege  of  flying  over  the  flood 
at  the  height  of  the  flood  and  who  made 
that  judgment  without  any  qualifications 
and  without  any  reservations,  and  he  has 
reconfirmed  it. 

It  was  the  worst  natural  disaster  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States;  70  per- 
cent of  the  flood  damage  was  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Of  that  percentage,  70  percent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  damage  was  in  the 
area  of  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre.  I  shall 
dte  a  few  statistics  to  show  why  I  think 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  a  step  backward,  far 
less  generous  than  the  proposal  of  the 
President  and  the  committee. 

Some  20,000  homes  were  severely  dam- 
aged In  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre — 21,000 
to  be  exact.  In  those  21,000  homes,  the 
average  damage  was  approximately  $20,- 
000.. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  a  $5,000 
grant,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  pro- 
poses to  take  away  part  of  that,  based 
on  income,  when  in  fact  the  average  loss 
to  the  people  who  bore  the  brunt  of  this 
damage,  In  which  50  percent  of  the  dam- 
age apparently  was  in  the  Wilkes-Barre 
area,  was  $20,000;  and  It  Is  proposed  to 
take  away  from  them  some  of  the  $5,000 
that  the  President  has  proposed.  So  we 
would  only  be  scratching  the  surfswe  by 
doing  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  sug- 
gests, albeit  well  intentioned  and  sincere, 
and  I  know  he  is  very  interested  In  at- 
tacking this  problem. 

I  point  out  another  fact:  The  aver- 
age mean  Income  in  the  city  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  is  $8,100.  This  proposal  provides 
that  anyone  with  an  income  of  more  than 
$6,000  would  get  far  less  than  the  full 
amount  of  $5,000.  They  would  be  reduced 
by  4  percent  of  the  $5,000  for  every  $1,000 
of  Income.  So  we  are  not  even  putting  it 
at  the  average  person's  schedule  of  in- 
come. We  are  far  below  that. 

I  think  this  is  an  inadequate  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  meet  the  problem  at  all. 
It  Is  far  less  generous  than  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's proposals.  It  really  does 
not  touch  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

We  have  people  who  havo  been  wiped 
out  completely.  I  hf^Id  up  this  paper  to 
the  Senate.  I  hope  Senators  v.-ill  take  the 
time  to  look  at  It.  I  would  like  to  have 
Invited  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Senate  to  .see  it  for  themselve.s,  because 


seeing  is  believing.  I  realize  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  so.  Here  is  the  next  best 
thing.  I  hope  that  all  Senators,  before 
they  make  up  their  minds  as  to  how  they 
are  going  to  vote  on  this  matter,  will  take 
the  time  to  leaf  through  the  hundreds  of 
pictures  taken  at  the  height  of  the  flood 
and  after,  to  see  some  of  the  horrendous 
damage  that  has  been  caused  to  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  to  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
support  the  committee  in  this  regard.  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  of  my  owti  later 
which  will  supplement  their  proposal. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  be  a  step  backward  and 
would  not  come  anywhere  near  the  con- 
cept of  helping  a  city  that  has  been 
totally  washed  out.  Some  30,000  jobs  were 
eliminated.  The  business  district  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  the  central  area,  was  10 
feet  under  water.  I  went  up  there  at  the 
height  of  the  flood  and  saw  a  refugee 
operation,  people  coming  up  in  motor- 
boats,  elderly  people  being  rescued.  The 
driver  of  one  of  the  motorboats  happened 
to  be  the  president  of  Wilkes  College.  I 
asked  him  about  his  college  and  he  told 
me  that  it  was  wiped  out,  the  laboratory 
and  the  library  were  imder  water,  that 
$10  million  worth  of  damage  had  been 
done  by  the  flood. 

There  was  50  percent  more  water  vol- 
ume than  the  record  flood  of  1936,  50 
percent  more  than  the  all  time  high  of 
the  Susquehanna  River.  So  we  are  not 
talking  about  another  flood,  or  another 
disaster,  we  are  talking  about  the  dis- 
aster. This  is  the  high  watermark  of  all 
floods  that  have  occurred  in  this  cen- 
tury. There  were  14  inches  of  rain  which 
fell  during  that  period. 

Agnes  crossed,  crisscrossed,  and  triple 
crossed  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
storm  that  was  supposed  to  go  out  to 
sea  stopped  in  New  Jersey,  came  back 
into  Pennsylvania  sweeping  through  the 
State  and  then  went  up  to  New  York 
City.  Pennsylvania  got  14  inches  of  rain. 
The  storm  hit  hardest  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  Is  where  most  of  the  damage  was. 
The  pending  amendment,  I  feel,  would  be 
totally  inadequate. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
want  to  express  my  deep  sympathy  to 
the  citizens  who  have  been  so  seriously 
damaged  and  hurt  in  Pennsylvania  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  does 
not  feel  a  similar  sentiment.  I  hope  that 
we  can  help  in  any  way  possible. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  is  whether, 
at  this  time,  we  are  adopting  a  formula 
that  is  sound  for  the  future.  The  pro- 
posal I  made  in  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  differs  only  in  a  minor  degree 
with  regard  to  the  actual  payout  on 
the  $20,000  average  loss  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  mentioned.  In 
either  case,  the  benefits  are  substantially 
Increased,  more  than  doubled  over  the 
present  program. 

At  the  present  time,  the  maximum 
grant  or  loan  forgiveness  is  $2,500  and 
the  Interest  rate  is  5 '/a  percent.  We  are 
cutting  that  5Va  percent  to  iVg  percent 
to  a  1 -percent  loan  irusofar  as  the  grants 
are  concerned.  In  the  $20,000  loan  case. 


my  amendment's  minimiun  provision  for 
loan  forgiveness  of  20  percent  would 
mean  that  everyone  gets  a  $4,000  loan 
forgiveness  in  any  event,  regardless  of 
income.  The  maximum  difference  be- 
tween the  two  proposals  is  whether  the 
additional  $1,000  between  the  $4,000  and 
the  $5,000  that  would  be  granted  under 
the  committee  bill  compared  to  the  Taft 
amendment  would  be  granted  by  a  way 
in  which  there  is  a  total  loan  forgiveness 
of  the  additional  $1,000,  or  whether  a 
rather  wealthy  borrower  might  have  to 
pay  back  part  of  this  $1,000  in  the  case 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
cites. 

The  amount  we  are  talking  about  is 
really  a  minor  one,  but  the  principle  in- 
volved is  a  very  Important  one.  That 
principle  is  that  there  shall  be  an  incen- 
tive against  making  a  blanket  applica- 
tion, as  was  done  in  so  many  cases  in 
California.  That  is  what  the  difference 
is  here  and  It  should  be  pointed  out  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  happy  now 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  .  How  much  time  does 
he  require? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Six  minutes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  California. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tunney)  .  The  Senator  from  California 
is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  considering  H.R.  15692,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act.  I  have 
grave  concerns  about  this  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  It  would  provide  a  $5,000  for- 
giveness grant  for  all  SB  A  loans  in  Pres- 
identlally  declared  disaster  areas,  and  a 
1 -percent  interest  rate  for  repayment  of 
the  amount  of  a  loan  exceeding  the  first 
$5,000. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  briefly 
to  the  forgiveness  provisions  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee. 

As  Thomas  Kleppe,  the  Small  Business 
Administrator,  has  pointed  out  the  for- 
giveness clause  as  presently  constituted 
is  both  inequitable  and  serves  as  an  in- 
ducement to  fraud. 

Several  weeks  after  the  San  Fernando 
earthquake,  the  administration  submit- 
ted legislation  which  woiild  have  com- 
pletely eliminated  the  forgiveness  clause 
and  replaced  it  with  tin  Interest  subsidy. 

The  administration's  memorandum  in 
support  of  this  legislation  stated: 

The  present  caJicellation  feature  is  ob- 
viously and  seriously  Inequitable.  [Emphasis 
added.] 

A  fixed  amount  of  for^veness  simply  does 
not  respond  to  the  differing  amounts  of 
damage  persons  suffer,  nor  to  the  differing 
abilities  of  persons  to  rebuild.  What  possible 
Justification  Is  there  for  a  millionaire  with 
$2,500  damage  rebuilding  at  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  Government,  while  the  moderate 
income  family  who  lost  their  entire  home 
worth  $20,000  must  repay  with  Interest  a 
loan  of  $17,500? 

The  fixed  amount  of  forgiveness  also 
acts  as  an  Inducement  to  fraud.  Charles 
Herzberg,  one  of  the  pro.lect  managers 
who  administered  the  SBA  disaster  loan 
program  in  Los  Angeles  after  the  earth- 
quake, said: 

The  principal  problem  Is  that  everybody 
Is  making  a  grab  for  $2,500  free.  Everybody. 
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without  the  forgiveness  clause,  there  would 
have  been  10,000  to  20,000  loan  applications 
Instead  of  100,000,  he  said.  And  they  would 
have  been  fairly  reasonable  because  nobody 
Is  going  to  borrow  more  money,  and  pay  It 
back,  than  they're  actually  going  to  need. 

SBA  Administrator  Kleppe  testified  at 
a  Senate  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
hearing  3  months  ago.  At  that  time  he 
stated: 

without  the  availability  of  the  forgive- 
ness, the  demand  for  loans  In  California 
would  have  been  but  a  fraction  of  what  It 
was.  The  combination  of  the  type  of  damage 
produced  by  an  earthquake  and  the  avail- 
ability of  a  sizable  loan  cancellation  encour- 
aged borrowing  for  minor  or  marginal  re- 
pairs. It  encouraged  Irresponsibility  in  esti- 
mates and  application  amounts.  And  It  en- 
cotiraged  people  to  borrow  where  there  was 
little  need. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Kleppe  stated 
that  the  administration  had  designed 
legislation  to  strike  the  $2,500  loan  can- 
cellation provision  from  the  1970  Disaster 
Relief  Act. 

The  administration  is  now  completely 
reversing  its  position  and  asking  the 
Congress  to  double  the  forgiveness  clause. 

Doubling  the  fixed  amount  of  forgive- 
ness solves  none  of  the  problems  Mr. 
Kleppe  described.  Doubling  the  forgive- 
ness will  Increase  the  demand  for  loans. 
Doubling  the  forgiveness  encourages 
borrowing  for  minor  and  marginal  re- 
pairs. Doubling  the  forgiveness  does 
nothing  to  reduce  irresponsibility  in 
estimates  of  damage  and  application 
amounts.  Doubling  the  forgiveness  en- 
courages borrowing  by  people  with  little 
need. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  Inducement 
to  fraud  and  correct  the  inequities,  the 
forgiveness  clause  must  be  modified. 

SENATOR     TAIT'S     ALTXENATIVE     PEOPOSAL 
ON     FORGIVSNESS 

As  I  already  made  plain,  I  do  not  favor 
a  flat  forgiveness  which  Is  both  inequi- 
table and  fosters  fraud.  I  do,  however, 
favor  Senator  Taft's  proposal  for  a  grad- 
uated forgiveness  based  on  a  percentage 
of  total  property  damage  and  the  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  of  the  disaster 
victim. 

Under  the  committee-reported  bill, 
there  is  a  standard  forgiveness  of  $5,000 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  damage  suf- 
fered or  the  ability  to  pay.  Inherently, 
this  causes  unfair  treatment  to  the  low- 
Income  individual  who  suffers  any  sub- 
stantial damage.  The  Government  pays 
the  $5,000  just  as  readily  to  a  millionaire 
for  repairing  his  tennis  court  as  it  does  to 
low-income  laborers  who  need  it  to  put 
their  silt-covered  homes  back  into  livable 
condition. 

I  feel  that  if  we  are  to  provide  for  any 
forgiveness  at  all,  it  should  be  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  victims.  The  sur- 
est way  to  do  this  is  to  tie  forgiveness 
into  income. 

A  graduated  forgiveness  will  also  re- 
duce the  incentive  for  fraud. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  100  percent 
free  ride,  as  noted  above,  understandably 
Invited  much  fraud.  The  committee  bill 
proposes  simply  increasing  this  free 
grant  to  $5,000.  Doubling  the  forgiveness 
that  will  increase  the  incentive  for  fraud 
and  abuse. 

The  Taft  amendment  provides  a  100- 


percent  forgiveness  for  some,  but  only 
for  tiiose  who  earn  less  than  $6,000  per 
annum  and  whose  damage  exceeds 
$5,000.  Everyone  else  who  would  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  back  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  money  granted  them,  the  amount 
being  determined  by  their  ability  to  pay. 
For  each  $1,000  of  family  income  above 
$6,000,  the  forgiveness  would  be  reduced 
by  4  percent.  The  incentive  for  fraud 
would  thus  be  reduced.  But  individuals 
who  suffered  large  losses,  and  whose  in- 
come is  limited,  would  still  receive  nearly 
the  maximum  amount  of  forgiveness. 

Therefore,  I  support  Senator  Taft's 
provision  which  at  least  graduates  for- 
giveness with  the  amount  of  damape  Evd- 
fered  and  the  ability  to  pay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  it  would  build 
into  the  forgiveness  formula  and  the 
administrative  biu-dens  it  would  impose 
on  an  already  hard-pressed  SBA.  The 
amendment  seeks  to  base  the  amoimt  of 
forgiveness  on  the  income  of  the  victim, 
with  a  ceiling  of  $5,000. 

The  question  of  how  to  determine  the 
amount  of  forgiveness  seems  to  me  to 
be  one  that  we  should  decide  here  in 
Congress  and  apply  equally  to  all  vic- 
tims of  disasters. 

In  the  bill,  we  place  a  $5,000  flat  for- 
giveness feature  on  all  loans,  which  will 
be  understandable  by  the  people  whom 
we  are  trying  to  help  and  will  be  simple 
for  the  Government  to  administer.  It  is 
simply  too  much  additional  redtape  and 
cost  to  administer  an  income  test  in 
order  to  determine  qualification  for  for- 
giveness, fiuid  we  want  to  make  this  pro- 
gram as  straightforward  and  direct  as 
possible. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
think  it  would  create  an.  administrative 
nightmare.  And  the  administration  ob- 
jects to  it  largely,  I  think,  for  this  reason. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  3  minutes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  imderstand 
that  there  is  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment  that  may  be  offered  very 
shortly.  However,  before  that  occurs  I 
would  like  to  take  2  minutes  to  reply  to 
the  questions  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas. 

With  regard  to  the  workability  of  the 
formula  in  the  Taft  amendment,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  with  whom  we 
worked,  estimates  that  after  establish- 
ing one  new  program  for  the  computer, 
they  could  certify  the  Income  for  any 
given  disaster  assistance  application  in 
l'/2  to  2  weeks.  There  would  be  a  non- 
recurring cost  of  less  than  $1  million  for 
doing  the  initial  programing.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  on  the  probability  that 
ms  might  receive  700  or  so  of  these  ap- 
plications per  week  at  some  times. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  people 
who  have  suffered  damages  greater  than 
$25,000  would  not  need  to  bother  with 


the  income  test,  since  they  would  get 
$5,000"  forgiveness  in  any  case,  and  that 
during  the  1%  to  2  weeks  the  SBA  can 
continue  to  process  the  application,  do 
the  appraisal,  and  so  forth. 

Although  Mr.  Kleppe  testified  recently 
before  the  Banking  Committee  that  he 
was  worried  the  means  test  would  be  too 
difficult  to  administer,  it  should  be  point- 
ed out  that  such  a  means  test  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  administration  bill  to 
amend  the  Dissister  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
which  has  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  draft  form  for  several  months, 
and  which  the  Director  of  the  SBA  sup- 
ported when  the  legislation  was  brought 
up  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
not  be  in  order  except  through  unani- 
mous consent  until  the  time  is  used  or 
jrielded  back. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consHit  that  there  be  a  quorum 
call,  and  that  the  time  be  charged  to 

neither  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  say 
that  he  knew  of  an  amendment  pending 
to  his  amendment  and  that  is  why  he 
wants  time.  The  time  may  be  charged 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
may  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 

sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  I  had  mentioned  photographic 
pictures  of  the  flood.  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  technicality  whereby  I  would 
have  trouble  in  putting  the  papers  on 
the  desks  of  my  Democratic  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore, 
that  I  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  Pages 
put  one  set  of  newspapers  on  each  of 
my  colleagues'  desks  so  that  they  may 
see  at  first-hand  the  pictures  of  the 
flood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous cOTisent  that  the  time  be  charged 
on  the  bill  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  may  lay 
aside  temporarily  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  amwidment 
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No.  1382,  and  proceed  to  another  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  then  resume  amendment  No. 
1382  at  a  later  time,  the  amendment  cur- 
rently under  discussion,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  legislation.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1390  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clcrk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  19.  strike  "January  1,  1971" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"June  1.  1972". 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  is  very  simple.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  one  that  is  quite  con- 
troversial. 

At  the  present  time  the  committee  bill 
contains  the  date  January  1,  1971,  as  the 
effective  date  for  the  new  benefits  and 
procedures.  The  committee  had  a  pro- 
longed discussion  on  this  subject  as  to 
what  date  would  or  would  not  be  selected. 
I  think  the  committee  voted  on  three 
separate  dates  before  finally  selecting 
the  one  that  was  selected.  The  votes  were 
quite  close  and  related  quite  obviously 
to  what  disasters  were  or  were  not  to  be 
covered. 

I  might  say  at  this  time,  having  called 
up  this  amendment,  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  be 
withdrawn  as  a  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  feeling 
I  had  with  regard  to  this  issue  was  that 
there  really  is  no  fair  date  to  choose  if 
we  are  going  to  be  going  back  at  all  be- 
yond the  date  of  enactment.  Yet,  we  do 
recognize,  as  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania so  well  documented,  the  tremen- 
dous nature  of  the  loss  that  occurred  as 
a  result  of  Hurricane  Agnes.  We  recog- 
nize the  loss  on  a  really  widespresid  basis 
resulting  from  Hurricane  Agnes  and  also 
the  loss  to  people  involved  in  the  Rapid 
City  disaster.  The  primary  purpose  of 
our  legislation  would  relate  to  those  two 
disasters.  If  we  look  beyond  that,  we  can 
find  disasters  in  some  part  of  the  United 
States,  either  SBA-recognized  or  Presi- 
dentially-recognlzed,  going  back  to  the 
early  days  of  our  country's  history. 

I  wish  to  make  the  decision  as  to  where 
the  cutoff  would  be  on  an  equitable 
basis.  For  that  reason.  I  thought  the  fair- 
est thing  to  do  would  be  to  change  the 
date  to  June  1,  1972.  as  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation,  so  that  only  the 
two  more  recent  disasters  are  covered. 

My  amendment  to  change  the  effective 
date  to  June  1,  1972,  would  relieve  the 
SBA  of  a  major  financial  and  adminis- 
trative burden  which  would  result  from 
forcing  them  to  grant  increased  assist- 
ance related  to  all  Presidential  and  SBA 
disasters  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  There 
were  37  Presldentially-declared  disasters 
and  84  SBA-declared  disasters  during 
that  time. 

Over  102,000  disaster  assistance  locuis 
were  made.  The  SBA  has  estimated  that 
even  if  no  new  loans  are  made  nor  out- 


standing loans  augmented  for  disasters 
which  liave  already  occurred,  it  would 
cost  approximately  $160  million  to  pro- 
vide the  required  additional  assistance 
to  victims  of  all  disasters  since  January  1, 
1971.  In  addition,  the  SBA  would  be 
forced  to  reinterview  many  of  the  bor- 
rowers and  receive  additional  certifica- 
tion of  their  property  damage. 

Mr.  President,  for  that  reason  I  have 
taken  the  position  we  should  provide  a 
cutoff  date  of  June  1.  1972  which  would 
take  us  back  to  include  only  the  Rapid 
City  and  Hurricane  Agnes  disasters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
I  think  I  understand  the  full  impact  and 
import  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  What  it  means,  as  far  as  the 
State  of  Minnesota  is  concerned,  is  to 
wash  it  down  the  river.  That  is  not  about 
to  happen  here  if  I  can  prevent  it. 

Hurricane  Agnes  was  a  major  tragedy 
and  hurricane,  and  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Government  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  people  adversely  affected  and 
the  communities  that  have  been  so  terri- 
bly hard  hit  by  the  force  of  that  hurri- 
cane. I  know  of  the  many  tragedies  that 
have  taken  place  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Agnes.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  degree 
of  destruction,  the  pain  and  suffering 
that  came  as  a  result  of  the  downpour 
of  rain  and  the  floods  in  the  Rapid  City 
area  of  South  Dakota.  That  part  of  the 
country  is  well  known  to  me.  I  was  born 
and  raised  in  South  Dakota. 

But  I  remind  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  this  body  that  there  were  14  coun- 
ties in  Minnesota  that  were  inundated 
by  torrential  rains  in  the  harvest  period 
of  1971. 

Mr.  President,  you  know,  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  whether  you  get  2 
feet  or  14  inches  of  rain— if  you  are 
flooded  out,  you  are  flooded  out.  It  is  sort 
of  like  what  we  were  talking  about  here 
this  week  on  nuclear  weaponry.  If  you 
have  enough  weapons  to  destroy  the 
other  party,  then  overkill  means  little. 
You  can  only  be  killed  once.  And  you  can 
only  be  destroyed  once.  If  destruction 
is  complete,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  destruction  by  wind 
or  rain,  or  wind  at  100  miles  an  hour 
or  wind  at  90  miles  an  hour;  the  effect  is 
the  same. 

This  disaster  relief  reform  program 
has  long  been  needed;  for  there  is  a  great 
need  for  its  revision  and  updating.  But, 
as  usual,  it  took  a  major  tragedy  like 
Hurricane  Agnes  to  bring  this  Nation  to 
our  senses  to  get  this  Congress  and  this 
administration  to  reexamine  what  is 
called  disaster  relief.  We  have  learned 
too  late  that  much  of  what  we  call  disas- 
ter relief  was  no  relief  at  all.  At  best  it 
was  a  palliative,  a  temporary  measure 
that  gained  little  assistance. 

So  if  you  change  the  date  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  to  June  1,  1972,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  you  are  doing,  insofar  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  to  simply  say  to  thousands 
of  people  in  my  State,  the  14  counties  in 
the  State  of  Mhmesota,  that  we  do  not 
care  about  them. 

I  did  not  come  here  as  a  U.S.  SenAtor 
to  see  the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  any  other 
Senator  design  legislation  that  would 
neglect  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 


State  I  am  privileged  in  part  to  repre- 
sent. I  am  sure  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  wUl  want  to  be  heard  on  this 
matter.  We  are  not  trying  to  cut  any- 
body out;  we  are  trying  to  include  people 
in. 

I  am  going  to  use  every  means  I  can 
to  see  that  at  least  the  bill  as  reported 
by  committee  after  hearings  as  a  result 
of  careful  consultation,  after  examining 
the  facts,  that  the  body  of  that  bill  is 
maintained  intact. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  an  amendment  to  the  bUl 
that  relates  to  rural  areas  of  Americar— 
and  the  rural  areas  suffer  just  as  do  the 
urban  areas.  We  are  going  to  have  that 
amendment  attached  to  the  bill.  The 
amendment  will  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  . 

I  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  I  think  it  is  an  amend- 
ment that  discriminates  against  my  part 
of  the  coimtry.  I  think  it  denies  us  due 
justice.  I  think  It  would  be  unfair  and 
if  we  are  going  to  start  to  trim  back  on 
this  legislation  I  say  that  we  are  going 
to  be  here  a  long  time,  because  we  are 
going  to  have  an  awful  lot  of  amend- 
ments. I  believe  I  imderstand  the  rules 
of  this  body  well  enough  so  that  it  will  be 
quite  awhile  before  we  vote  on  the  Taft 
amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
leaves  the  floor,  let  me  say  I  was  glad  to 
have  him  point  out  that  the  National 
Disaster  Relief  Act  needs  a  thorough  go- 
ing over.  We  had  testimony  in  the  2  days 
of  hearings  before  our  subcommittee 
which  revealed  the  magnitude  of  this 
matter  and  how  we  need  to  rethink  the 
whole  business.  The  Representative  from 
South  Dakota  talked  about  the  Rapid 
City  disaster  and  was  talking  about  90 
percent  forgiveness  of  loans.  I  believe  the 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  sug- 
gested a  $15,000  forgiveness.  That  is  sub- 
ject to  being  corrected  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

So  this  legislation  is  being  presented  to 
be  effective  only  until  June  30,  1973. 
Hopefully,  by  that  time  the  Presidential 
Commission  will  do  something  construc- 
tive and  determine  how  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  disasters  can  be  Improved. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  have  a  few  com- 
ments with  regard  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Taft,  Cranston,  and 
other  Senators. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  you  at- 
tempt to  apply  any  legislation  retroac- 
tively that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  Is 
to  determine  the  effective  date,  and  this 
Is  exactly  what  happened  during  the 
committee's  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion presently  before  us. 

"This  legislation  substantially  liberal- 
izes the  disaster  relief  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. The  obvious  question  regarding  leg- 
islation like  this  Is  who  will  receive  the 
liberalized  benefits  and  who  wUl  be 
excluded. 

This  isame  question  received  consider- 
able attention  by  the  House  when  that 
body  passed  HJl.  15692.  The  effective 
date  contained  In  the  House-passed  bill 
is  July  1, 1971,  and  I  personally  felt  that. 


smce  the  House  had  already  resolved  this 
question,  the  best  approach  would  be  for 
the  Senate  to  concur  with  the  date  In  the 
House  bill. 

However,  during  the  full  committee 
executive  session,  Senator  Cranston, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  also  a  cosponsor  of 
Senator  Taft's  amendment,  offered  an 
amendment  moving  the  effective  date 
back  to  January  1,  1971,  which  date  was 
accepted  by  the  committee. 

The  normal  legislative  procedure  re- 
garding effective  dates  on  legislation  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  legislation  will 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  or 
at  some  future  date.  The  logic  of  this 
would  certainly  indicate  that  if  we  were 
going  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  in- 
dividual question  of  legislative  appropri- 
ateness, then  it  would  seem  that  this 
bill  should  take  effect  only  upon  date  of 
enactment. 

However,  as  Senator  Taft  points  out, 
this  legislation  was  prompted  by  two  ex- 
tremely severe  recent  disasters  which  oc- 
curred in  June.  His  amendment  would 
only  apply  the  benefits  in  this  legislation 
to  those  victims  who  suffered  damage 
as  a  result  of  disasters  occurring  after 
June  1,  1972,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
thousands  of  applications  are  presently 
pending  at  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  disasters  dating  back  several 
months.  In  fact,  during  the  committee's 
executive  session  on  this  legislation,  Sen- 
ator Cranston  pointed  out  that  there  are 
still  thousands  of  applications  pending 
on  the  earthquake  in  California  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1971. 

The  question  here  is  how  you  can  tell 
a  victim  who  suffered  substantial  dam- 
age from  a  flood  in  Texas  in  May  of  1972. 
or  a  flood  in  Washington  in  March  of 
1972,  or  a  flood  in  New  England  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1972,  whose  applications  are 
still  pending  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration that  when  their  applica- 
tions are  approved  they  will  still  receive 
less  benefits  than  victims  of  disasters 
occurring  in  close  proximity  In  time. 

The  question  is  really  not  the  enormity 
of  the  disaster  but  the  severity  of  the 
Individual  loss.  If  you,  as  a  disaster  vic- 
tim, have  completely  lost  your  home  and 
possessions,  then  to  you  as  an  individual 
the  question  of  the  number  of  other  vic- 
tims becomes  secondary.  If  you  are  one 
out  of  five  victims  with  a  loss  or  one  of  5 
million  victims,  the  severity  of  your  loss 
remains  constant. 

Certainly,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  as 
I  said  earlier,  to  set  a  retroactive  date, 
but  the  point  raised  by  Senator  Cranston 
regarding  pending  applications  still  with 
the  SBA  was  of  great  concern  to  the  com- 
mittee and  prompted  the  majority  who 
voted  for  Senator  Cranston's  amend- 
ment to  do  so  to  assure  that  applications 
on  previous  disasters  that  are  subse- 
quently approved  would  receive  the  same 
benefits. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  I  wanted  to  point 
out  that  those  of  us  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  put  the  date 
for  the  agricultural  part  of  the  bill  at 
June  30,  1971,  but  we  are  well  aware  of 
what  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Affairs  did  with  respect 
to  the  date  of  January  1.  It  seems  to  be 
that  is  a  better  cutoff  point,  a  better  base 
point,  and  of  course  the  bill,  as  I  under- 
stand, runs  until  July  1, 1973,  and  It  calls 
upon  the  President  to  make  recommen- 
dations, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire just  noted,  for  the  total  revision 
of  the  disaster  relief  program  of  the  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Government. 

So  we  are  not  opening  the  floodgates 
here.  We  are  uot  simply  saying,  "Come 
and  take  Jt."  We  are  saying  that  this  Is 
emergency  action.  We  are  going  to  deal 
with  problems  on  our  desks  right  now, 
and  on  the  desks  of  Government  agen- 
cies right  now,  and  we  have  a  time  frame 
until  January  1, 1973. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question,  and 
then  perhaps  a  statement  based  on  the 
answer  to  the  question? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  It  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  If  this  bill  did  not  contain  language 
changing  the  relief  provisions,  the  vic- 
tims of  the  flood  in  Pennsylvania  would 
receive  the  $2,500  forgiveness.  Is  that 
correct? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  So  what  we  are  doing 
by  making  the  legislation  retroactive  Is 
to  give  to  the  victims  In  Pennsylvania  and 
other  victims  of  catastrophe  around  the 
country  an  opportunity  to  share  In  a 
larger  sum  of  money  which  would  t>e 
paid  to  those  for  losses  that  they  have 
sustained?  Is  it  correct  it  Is  to  take  care 
of  a  special  situation  for  the  victims  of 
the  Pennsylvania  flood? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  the  general 
thrust  of  It. 

I  want  to  correct  the  previous  answer 
I  gave.  The  present  law  provides  for  a 
$2,500  exemption,  but  the  victim  must 
pay  the  first  $500. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  he  borrows  $3,000, 
$2,500  is  forgiven,  as  I  understand,  and 
he  has  to  pay  back  the  $500? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  If  we  are  talking  about 
giving  added  benefits  to  a  special  cate- 
gory of  victims,  it  seems  to  me  only  fair 
that  we  give  those  same  added  benefits 
to  the  victims  of  the  California  earth- 
quake who  were  unfortxmate  enough  to 
have  that  disaster  occur  in  February 
1971. 1  think  once  the  bill  Is  made  retro- 
active, it  should  be  made  retroactive  to 

t^kc   CCIF6   of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  ftiinutes  more. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  All  the  victims  of  recent 
catastrophes.  I  feel  personally  there  Is 
great  danger  in  opening  legislation  up 
to  retroactivity.  I  do  not  think  this  legis- 
lation should  be  retroactive  because  of 
the  precise  problem  I  am  raising  now.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  victims  in  Cali- 
fornia should  receive  less  attention  than 
the  victims  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  urge  this 
point,  I  am  In  my  mind  developing  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  this  retroactive 
clause  because  I  feel  if  there  Is  a  bill  on 
the  floor  in  which  we  are  trying  to  help 
victims  of  a  natural  disaster  with  their 


financial  problems  and  financial  hard- 
ships then  we  have  to  treat  everybody 
alike. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  pending  amendment 
now  before  us  would  make  the  cutoff 
date  June  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Well,  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  as  of  the  time  the  bill  is  signed  by 
the  President.  When  the  President  signs 
the  bill  at  that  point  in  the  futvu'e,  the 
added  benefits  are  given,  but  to  move  It 
to  June  1  and  say  we  take  care  of  the 
flood  victims  in  Pennsylvania  is  not 
ftdr.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  we 
should  not  move  it  back  to  January  1, 
1971  to  take  care  of  the  earthquake  vic- 
tims in  California. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened. We  did  go  back  to  January  1, 1971, 
in  the  bill,  and  that  did  embrace  the  vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake  in  Caltfomia,  and 
the  committee  was  informed  that  the 
Small  Business  Administration  still  had 
applications  pending  from  the  earth- 
quake victims.  That  was  the  reason  that 
led  the  committee  to  go  back  to  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  enough  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  my  people  that  I  would 
like  to  see  that  kept  in  the  legislation; 
but  If  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  passes,  I  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  retroactivity 
and  have  it  apply  as  of  the  date  the 
President  signs  the  bill.  ^    ,^  , 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Mathias)  .  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
seek  recognition? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  ,**>,« 
I  take  this  time  merely  to  reply  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
and  say  that  any  time  you  provide  a  cut- 
off it  Is  going  to  lead  to  trouble.  I  have 
the  same  situation  the  Senator  from 
Callfomia  is  describing.  I  had  in  my  owTi 
district  a  devastating  tornado  In  the 
summer  of  1969.  which  struck  Cleveland 
and  all  the  cities  and  towns  along  Lake 
Erie,  and  which  wiped  out  quite  a  num- 
ber of  houses  and  did  tremendous  dam- 
age. But  you  cannot  start  back  without 
having  to  choose  some  cutoff  point. 

I  do  not  mind  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota standing  up  for  his  own  people, 
because  they  happen  to  have  had  v&y 
disastrous  fioods  in  the  spring  in  parts 
of  Minnesota,  but  I  think  that  still  begs 
the  question;  it  does  not  face  up  to  the 
principle  in  the  question  that  is  involved 
here,  which  is.  When  are  we  going  to  set 
the  cutoff  date?  I  think  It  ought  to  be 
set  on  the  Issue  of  the  disasters  that 
prompted  the  present  legislation.  There 
were  only  two.  Rapid  City  and  Agnes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  pending  legislation  and  oppose 
the  amendment  which  would  change  the 
cutoff  date  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  We  consider  all  of  the  various 
considerations   which  bore   upon   that 
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date,  and  agreed  on  the  date  now  found 
in  the  pending  legislation. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  (Mr.  Sparki.ian)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE)  for  their  leadership  in  ex- 
tending aid  to  homeowners  and  small 
businessmen  victimized  by  the  recent 
natural  disasters  which  have  stricken  the 
eastern  seaboard,  South  Dakota,  my  own 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  other  r.reas.  As 
a  member  of  the  committee  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate his  sympathetic  cooperation  in 
my  own  efforts  to  assure  relief  to  victims 
of  the  two  disasters  in  my  own  State  of 
Minnesota — where  floods  have  devas- 
tated much  of  north  central  Minnesota, 
and  2-month  rains  have  destroyed  west- 
em  Minnesota  crops  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  24-county  area,  with  an 
utterly  and  totally  disastrous  impact  on 
not  only  the  farmers,  but  the  rural  com- 
mimities  and  the  small  businessmen 
whose  activities  make  up  the  economy  of 
that  entire  area. 

I  wish  to  extend  equal  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  (Mr.  Talmadge)  for 
his  work  in  providing  assistance  for  iarm. 
damage  resulting  from  these  disasters, 
and  for  his  cooperation  with  the  efforts 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey),  a  member  of 
his  committee,  for  his  work  in  assuring 
coverage  of  the  Minnesota  disasters. 

The  efforts  of  these  two  committees 
have  resulted  in  a  strong  bill  extending 
low-cost,  long-term  loans  to  homeowners 
and  small  businessmen  through  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  to 
farmers  through  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Important  features  include : 

One-percent  interest  rate;  forgiveness 
of  up  to  $5,000  of  principal,  amounting 
to  a  disaster  grant;  deferred  repayment 
of  principjal  and  interest  where  neces- 
sary to  avoid  hardship;  refinancing  of 
existing  loans  or  mortgages  in  case  of 
total  destruction  or  substantial  property 
damage. 

Mr.  President,  the  plight  of  many 
farmers,  small  businessmen,  and  home- 
owners in  western  and  north  central 
Minnesota  is  truly  tragic.  Earlier  this 
spring,  crop  destruction  in  west  central 
Minnesota  was  declared  a  natural  dis- 
aster by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
And  last  Tuesday  north  central  Minne- 
sota was  declared  a  major  disaster  area 
in  the  wake  of  floods  which  ravaged  the 
area  over  the  week  of  July  21. 

Beginning  with  the  spring  thaw  last 
Msu-ch.  and  continuing  through  April 
and  May,  unprecedented  rainstorms  af- 
flicted farmlands  in  23  counties  in  the 
west  centred  area  of  our  State.  These 
rains  were  comparable  to  the  storm 
last  month  that  stifled  activities  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Here,  in  Wash- 
ington, an  overnight  rain  caused  flood- 
ing. In  the  farmlands  of  Minnesota,  for 
over  2  months  there  were  rains  of  4  to 
6  inches  every  week.  But  because  the 
land  is  as  flat  as  a  table,  no  dramatic 
flash  flooding  occurred.  The  water  just 
saturated  the  soil  and  flooded  the  flelds. 
Farmers  could  not  work  their  land.  Some 


planted  crops;  the  crops  drowned  out. 
They  planted  again,  if  they  could.  On 
many  farms  crops  have  drowned  out 
twice — but   they  keep  trj-ing. 

Even  where  farmers  have  finally  been 
successful  in  getting  crops  planted,  the 
yield  will  be  only  a  fraction  of  what  is 
needed  to  make  a  profit.  These  farmers 
need  assistance  desperately,  as  do  the 
small  businesses  who  rely  on  the  area's 
rural   economy. 

Early  in  June,  when  the  planting  was 
already  late  and  it  was  apparent  that 
it  would  be  delayed  even  further  due 
to  the  continued  wet  conditions,  my  dis- 
tingtiished  colleague  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  and  I  joined  Congress- 
man Bergland  and  several  other  mid- 
western  Senators  and  Congressmen  in 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Butz,  urging  a  re- 
opening of  the  set-aside  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

HOT7SE   OF   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Btjtz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Farmers  In  large 
areas  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota  have  encountered  serious  delays  In 
spring  planting  due  to  wet  field  conditions 
caused  by  heavy  and  frequent  rain  storms. 
Reports  from  some  counties  indicate  that 
as  little  as  20  percent  of  the  crop  has  been 
planted  and  much  of  this  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  water.  During  a  normal 
spring  season,  planting  would  be  80  percent 
complete  by  this  date.  Unfortunately,  too, 
this  same  general  area  suffered  from  too 
much  rain  last  fall  resulting  in  some  com 
never  being  harvested. 

In  announcing  the  set  aside  program  goals 
early  this  year,  you  cited  38  million  acres 
diverted  from  feed  g^ralns  as  a  reasonable 
objective.  Actual  diversion  was  600,000  acres 
short  of  this  goal. 

m  (Htler  to  provide  some  help  to  those 
bard  pressed  farmers  and  the  merchants 
who  serve  these  communities,  we  respect- 
fuUy  ask  you  to  re-open  the  feed  grain  and 
wheat  program  sign  up.  Not  only  would  it 
allow  an  Increase  In  total  acres  setaslde 
under  the  feed  grain  program,  It  would  al- 
low those  producers  who  bad  signed  up 
under  these  programs  a  chance  to  modify 
their  agreements  by  setting  aside  all  the 
acreage  the  law  will  allow. 

Many  cornfields  are  stUI  unharvested  but 
beaten  to  the  ground  due  to  heavy  winter 
snows  and  the  fall  and  spring  rains.  Conse- 
quently, we  further  ask  that  you  grant  farm- 
ers permission  to  trim  livestock  into  these 
flelds  until  July  1  and  give  these  flelds 
eligibility  for  set  aside  program  benefits. 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Bergland,  M.C.;  James  Abourezk, 
M.C.;      Mark     Andrews,     M.C.; 
Prank   E.   Denholm,   M.C:    Ar- 
thur A.  Link,  M.C;  Ancher  Nel- 
sen,  M.C;  John  M.  Zwach.  M.C. 
Quentln     N.     Burdick,     U.S.S. 
Hubert    H.    Humphrey,    U.SJ5. 
George  McOovem,  U.S.S.;  Wal- 
ter P.  Mondale,  U.S.S.;    MUton 
R.  Yovmg,  VS.S. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  turned  down  our  request.  La- 
ter in  June,  Senator  Humphrey  and  I 
supported  an  appeal  by  Minnesota's  Gov- 
ernor, the  Honorable  Wendell  R.  Ander- 


son, asking  that  23  coimties  of  western 
Minnesota  be  declared  a  major  disaster. 
Surveys  made  by  the  Minnesota  Civil 
Defense  ofiBcials  showed  losses  of  over 
$72  million  to  private  property  in  the 
wet  fields  area.  Although  damage  to  pub- 
lic property  was  not  widespread,  three 
of  the  counties  suffered  losses  totaling 
$360,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Anderson's  request 
for  disaster  assistance  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  request 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Office  of  the  Governor, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  30, 1972. 
Re  Gov.  Ltr  Dtd  June  13, 1972. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States, 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Through 
Mr.  George  A.  Lincoln, 
Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Through 
Mr.  Robert  Connor, 

Director,  Region  S,  'office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Ma.  President:  The  hig^  water  has 
now  receded  In  most  parts  of  the  flooded  areas 
and  preliminary  damage  estimates  to  pub- 
lic and  private  property  In  20  of  the  23 
counties  listed  in  the  original  request  have 
now  been  completed  and  are  furnished  as  an 
amendment  to  my  letter  of  June  13,  1972. 

TTFE  or  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED 

Department  of  Agriculture 

A.  Preventative  planting  on  base  crop  acres. 

B.  Ejcpedite  payment  on  set  aside  acreage. 
C  Provide  long  term-low  interest  loans  to 

farmers  for  1972-1973  operating  and  living 
costs.  Request  forgiveness  of  $2,600.00  on 
loans. 

D.  Preserve  base  crop  acreage  even  though 
not  planted  through  certlflcation  of  fanner. 

E.  Food  stamp  program  for  farmers  In  dis- 
aster counties. 

Department  of  Labor 

A.  Unemployment  compensation  for  farm- 
ers qualifying. 

Department  of  Transportation 

A.  Assistance  for  county  roads  that  are  part 
of  Federal  Aid  System. 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 

A.  Financial  assistance  for  repair  and  res- 
toration of  public  facilities. 

Damage  to  public  property  except  in  three 
counUes  was  light,  as  indicated  in  Table 
No.  2. 

Damage  to  private  property,  primarily 
crops,  was  extremely  heavy  and  constitutes 
a  disaster  of  major  proportions,  both  to  the 
individual  farmer  and  to  the  general  public 
as  well.  The  economic  impact  on  the  entire 
area  will  become  progressively  greater  as  the 
loss  of  personal  Income  becomes  more  evi- 
dent. 

The  area  affected  Involves  some  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  State.  Scores  of  the  farmers  In- 
volved are  young  people  Just  getting  started. 
The  impact  of  this  disaster  will  render  them 
unable  to  continue  unless  financial  assist- 
ance is  available.  Their  situation  today  Is 
aggravated  because  many  were  not  able  to 
harvest  their  1971  crops  due  to  heavy  fall 
rains.  TTiere  are  literally  thousands  of  acres 
of  corn  and  soybeans  that  are  still  In  the 
fields  from  last  year.  Following  is  current 
damage  estimates  as  of  June  26,  1972.  This 
covers  In  Colimui  A,  Estimate  of  Loss  on 
Acreage  Not  Planted  and  Acreage  Planted 
But  100%  of  the  Cop  Lost.  Column  B  covers 


the  Loss  in  Dollars  to  the  Farmers  Resulting 
from  Partial  Crops,  because  of  too  much 
moisture  or  late  planting  and  excessive  costs 
of  working  the  ground  under  adverse 
conditions. 

TABLE  1 


County 


Col.  A 


Col.  B 


Total 


Becker             114,320  2.394.400  2.508,720 

BieStone         1,665,000  2,400,000  4,065,000 

Blue  Earth"  200,000  150,000  350,000 

Brown    35,280  248,044  283,324 

Chippewa         2,620,000  6,345,000  8,965,000 

Clearwater 259,400  244,500  503.900 

Douglas      1,091,000  1,270,000  2,361,000 

Kandiyohi 540.000 540.000 

Lac  qui  Parle 2,358,500  8,030.000  10,388,500 

Lincdn         266,000  370,000  636,000 

Lvon    "           336,000  550,000  886.000 

Pone .  ...  500,000  2,340,000  2,840,000 

Renvi'lle".'."". 834,000  4,500,000  5,334,000 

Stevens 4,050,000  2,187,000  6,237,000 

Swift                     -  -  5,015,000  6,020,000  11,035,000 

TraveVse'.'.! 3,260.000  4,152,000  7,412,000 

Watonwan 312.500  121,500  434,000 

Wilkin         .-: 84i;500  1,114,245  1,955,745 

Yellow  Medicine 775,000  4,830,000  5.605,000 

Total 25,073,500  47,266.680  72,340,189 


Public  damage  estimates  contained  in 
Table  No.  2  are  not  included  in  the  estimates 
of  June  13, 1972. 


TABLE  2 


Type  of  damage 

County 

Road  and 
bridge 

Ditches 

ToUl 
damage 

Blue  Earth 

50,000  . 

50.000 

Brown 

80,000  . 
130,680 

80,000 

Watonwan 

100.000 

230,680 

Total 

...       260,680 

100,000 

360,680 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  9204,- 
000.00  of  the  $360,680.00  would  be  eligible 
for  Federal  Financial  Assistance. 

Again,  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
very  critical  need  of  the  farmers  for  prompt, 
meaningful  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  R.  Anderson. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Gover- 
nor Anderson,  Congressman  Bergland, 
and  I  toured  the  flooded  areas  in  mid- 
June  and  talked  to  farmers  whose  flelds 
were  so  saturated  that  anyone  walking 
the  muddy  soil  sank  in  up  to  his  knees. 
With  those  conditions,  working  the  land 
wiUi  heavy  machinery  was  out  of  the 
question.  In  some  areas  farmers  hired 
Eigricultural  pilots  to  sow  the  seeds  with 
aircraft  generally  used  to  apply  chem- 
icals and  fertilizer.  But  even  then  much 
of  the  resulting  crop  drowned  out. 

Farmers  suffering  these  losses  are  fi- 
nancially distressed.  Without  emergency 
assistance  many  will  be  forced  to  sell  out. 
Others  will  go  bankrupt.  The  desperately 
low  wheat  and  feed  grain  prices  they 
received  for  last  year's  crop  were  not 
enough  to  carry  them  through  a  year 
with  no  crop.  And  there  is  little  promise 
that  prices  this  year  will  be  improved. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  often  told  that 
what  we  should  do  in  this  coimtry  is  re- 
ward work,  reward  effort;  and  yet  those 
people  who  are  trying  to  be  self-suf- 
ficient, who  have  worked  night  and  day, 
but  who  nevertheless,  because  of  a  disas- 
ter, are  threatened  with  loss  of  their 
farms.  Whole  communities  are  threat- 
ened with  having  to  spend  years  to  work 
themselves  out  of  the  crisis,  and  all  they 


ask  is  that  the  Government  show  a  little 
interest  and  give  them  a  little  bit  of  help 
to  keep  going. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  Government 
is  incapable  of  such  steps,  some  of  the 
cjTiicism  we  hear  in  some  quarters  may 
be  well  placed;  because  these  are  the  kind 
of  hard  working  people  who  need  our 
help.  None  of  them  want  a  lot  of  it,  but 
they  do  need  some  assistance,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  take  the  reason- 
able steps  proposed  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation to  assist  them. 

The  President's  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  spent  a  month  processing 
the  Governor's  request  for  assistance  and 
eventually  turned  it  down. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  au- 
thorized emergency  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans  in  14  of  the  hardest- 
hit  counties  in  the  farm  flood  area;  but 
this  is  not  very  helpful.  It  simply  al- 
lows distressed  farmers  to  apply  for  loans 
at  5  Vb -percent  interest.  More  credit 
would  not  help  farmers  much.  They  need 
real  financial  assistance  to  cover  the  se- 
vere losses  they  have  suffered  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Certainly  they  de- 
serve the  same  forgiveness  and  low  in- 
terest beneflts  accorded  the  victims  of 
other  disasters. 

The  pending  bill  would  entitle  farmers 
in  those  14  counties  to  that  $5,000  for- 
giveness, and  that  low — 1  per  cent — rate 
of  interest.  And  it  is  my  hope  that  "na- 
tural disaster"  or  "major  disaster"  clari- 
fication will  be  extended  to  additional 
flooded  areas. 

north  central  MINNESOTA  FLOODING 

In  addition  to  the  long-term,  wet 
fields  disaster  in  western  Mirme- 
sota,  my  State  suffered  a  second  tragic 
disaster  only  3  weeks  ago.  On  July  21 
and  22,  heavy  rains  of  10  to  12  inches 
fell  on  an  area  30  miles  wide  across  cen- 
tral Minnesota.  The  Knife,  St.  Croix, 
Rum.  Crow,  Minnesota  and  even  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Rivers  rose  over  their 
banks.  Eleven  counties  suffered  severe 
flooding.  An  area  as  big  as  the  State  of 
Maryland  was  inundated. 

Hundreds  of  miles  of  roads  were 
washed  out. 

Over  100  homes  were  totally  destroyed 
and  many  others  were  damaged. 

A  large  dam  broke  near  the  village  of 
Mora  in  Kanabec  County,  Minn.,  send- 
ing flood  waters  into  several  towns. 

Total  losses,  estimated  by  the  State 
Civil  Defense  office,  amoimt  to  more 
than  $20.5  million. 

This  recent  flood  has  been  declared  a 
major  disaster,  and  the  11  coimties  hit 
by  the  primary  flooding  will  soon  be 
receiving  disaster  aid  authorized  imder 
present  law — including  Federal  assist- 
ance in  debris  removal,  temporary  hous- 
ing assistance,  special  unemployment 
compensation  and  reemployment  assist- 
ance, and  other  aid. 

Two  more  flood  counties  have  suffered 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  flood  waters 
downriver  from  the  primary  flood  area. 
The  Governor  has  sent  in  a  supple- 
mental request  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
these  coimties — Benton  and  Chisago — 
will  be  added  to  the  list  qualifled  to  re- 
ceive disaster  aid. 

As  with  the  wet  flelds  disaster,  the 


pending  bill  will  provide  long-term 
Small  Business  and  Farmers'  Home 
loans— with  $5,000  forgiveness  and  1 
percent  interest — to  homeowners,  farm- 
ers, and  small  businessmen  damaged  by 
the  flooding.  And  a  special  appropria- 
tion will  soon  be  enacted  for  the  emer- 
gency highway  relief  fund  for  repair  of 
damaged  highways,  bridges,  and  related 
structures,  a  measure  which  I  think  is 
primarily  the  result  of  the  activities  of 
Representative  Blatnik  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  These  actions 
can  provide  essential  help  to  the  cou- 
rageous citizens  of  the  disaster  area,  in 
their  efforts  to  overcome  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  flood. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  flood 
disaster  report  from  the  civil  defense 
director  in  the  State  of  Miimesota  sum- 
marizing the  recent  disaster.  Since  the 
report,  additional  flooding  has  occurred 
in  Benton  and  Chisago  Counties,  bring- 
ing the  total  loss  estimate  to  $20,586,366. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Flood  Disaster  Report  No.  6 

GENERAL 

Recovery  operations  are  continuing.  Dam- 
age estimates  are  increasing  as  the  receding 
water  uncovers  more  property  and  allows 
closer  Inspection.  The  additional  rains  the 
night  of  Friday,  July  28th,  did  not  add  ap- 
preciably to  the  problem,  since  this  water 
replaced  to  some  extent  in  some  areas,  the 
water  from  the  original  flooding  of  July  21 
and  22. 

AU  Federal  and  State  agencies  are  pre- 
paring to  respond  to  the  Presidential  Procla- 
mation as  soon  as  it  is  announced. 

STATE  AGENCY  ACTIONS 

Civil  Defense  Division 

Representatives  of  the  Governor's  Office, 
CivU  Defense  Division  and  the  Department 
of  Military  Affairs  met  to  review  the  proce- 
dures previously  established  for  processing 
project  applications  received  from  political 
subdivisions  requesting  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  91-606.  The  procedures  were  found  to 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  present  flood  emergency  and  wUl  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 

State  Civil  Defense  Area  Commander  re- 
ported Pine  County  had  not  received  the 
predicted  amount  of  rain  and  that  the  water 
did  not  adversely  affect  the  county.  He  also 
reported  that  high  water  and  high  winds  on 
Mille  Lacs  Lake  are  causing  additional  flood- 
ing and  damage  to  wells  in  that  area.  Addi- 
tional sandbagging  of  the  lift  station  at  Sauk 
Rapids  is  being  accomplished. 

On  the  advice  of  the  Dakota  County  ClvU 
Defense  Director.  State  Civil  Defense  recom- 
mended to  sheriffs  of  Dakota,  Hennepin,  and 
Scott  Counties  to  discourage  weekend  boat- 
ers on  the  Minnesota  River  between  Sav- 
age and  Mendota,  because  of  the  past  water 
and  anticipated  heavy  barge  traffic. 
Department  of  Economic  Development 

The  Assistant  Director  of  the  Rural  Bu- 
reau reported  the  following  business  and 
industrial  damages  and  losses  in  Todd 
County: 

Bertha 

The  Henry  Harms  Service  Station  lost  a 
few  tires  and  one  gasoline  storage  tank. 
Eagle  Bend 

The  Ernest  Nordland  Ser^'lce  Station  lost 
a  gasoime  storage  tank,  and  some  gasoline 
and  furnace  fuel  oil. 
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Clarissa 
The  Host  Auto  Sales  estimated  damage  of 
•21.000.00  and  BUI  Kulllck  Dance  Hall  esti- 
mated $6,000.00  damage  to  that  faculty. 
Long  Prairie 
Estimated  damages  to  Metro  Meats  Is  from 
•40.000.00  to  •60,000.00. 

FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Minnesota  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Division  representative  surveyed 
the  area  and  is  providing  agricultural  re- 
covery information  to  the  rural  communities 
through  the  County  Agents. 

National  Weather  Service 
The  Meteorologist-m-Charge  of  the  Fore- 
cast OfOce,  Minneapolis,  reported  that  the 
heaviest  of  the  rains  predicted  for  the  night 
of  July  27-28.  1972,  In  north  central  Minne- 
sota feU  In  a  very  narrow  band  from  north  of 
Brainerd  to  Libby  In  the  Big  Sandy  Lake 
area.  This  rainfall  was  northeast  of  the 
area  where  heavy  rain  fell  a  weelE  ago.  Sher- 
iffs In  Crow  Wing  and  Aitkin  Counties  re- 
ported that  little  or  no  road  damage  oc- 
curred in  these  two  counties.  The  flash  flood 
alert  previously  announced  for  the  area  has 
been  lifted,  however,  caution  was  advised 
for  local  areas  and  low  spots  In  the  two 
counties: 

The  National  Weather  Service  reported  the 
following  river  levels  and   crests: 


Flood   Today's 
stage      stage    Crest 


Mississippi  Rivef : 

Aitkin 15.0 

FortWpley 10.0 

Hastings 15.0 

Wabasha 12.0 

Crow  River: 

Oetano 8.0 

ftKklord 10.0 


Rum  River:  St.  Fran- 
cis. 

SL  Croii  River: 

Stillwater. 
Minnesota  River: 

Savage. 


8.0 


9.6 
10.0 
15.1 
11.0 

6.0 
6.5 
10.4 


87. 0       86.  5 
69. 8        69. 8 


11.5  on  July  30. 
Occurred  on  July  26. 
15.3  on  July  28. 
12.5  on  July  31. 

Past. 

Do. 
Do. 

86. 5  on  July  28. 

69. 8  on  July  28. 


Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
A  representative  from  the  National  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Mr.  Richardson  ar- 
rived In  St.  Paul,  preparatory  to  inspecting 
the  disaster  area  July  29. 

The  American  Red  Cross 
The  Red  Cross  reported  no  new  problems, 
however,  their  famUy  assistance  teams  are 
continuing  their  work  in  the  affected  areas. 

DAMACX  ESTIMATES  AS  OF  8  A.M.,  JXTLT  29,  1972 

Aitkin  County 
Roads,  streets  and  highways •495, 900 


Benton  County 

Debris  and  wreckage  clearance 

Roads,  streets  and  highways 

Crop  loss 

Business  loss L 


Total 


2,400 

60,000 

680,000 

50,000 


Carlton  County 
Roads,  streets,  and  highways... 

Chisago  County 
Roads,  streets,  and  highways... 

Crow  Wing  County 

Debris  and  wreckage  clearance 

Roads,  streets,  and  highways 

Crop    loss 

Business    loss! 


782,400 


310,000 


10.000 


a.  BOO 

1,600,000 

417,500 

2.  505,  200 


T»t»l   4.426,000 


Douglas  County 
Roads,  streets,  and  highways.. 


•26,000 


Isanti  County 

Roads,  streets,  and  highways 

Crop   loss 

177.000 
362  000 

Total 

629,000 

Kanabec  County 

Roads,  streets,  and  highways 

Crop    loss 

1. 290,  000 
110  000 

Home  loss 

600  000 

Biifilness  loss 

100  000 

Total 

2,000,000 

Mille  Lacs  County 
Roads,  streets,  and  highways... 
Crop   loss 

624,000 
260.000 

Total   

874,000 

JIf orrtoon  County 

Debris  and  wreckage  clearance..  15,000 

Emergency  protective  measures.  23, 000 

Roads,  streets,  and  highways...  1,629,000 

Crop    loss 3.760,000 

Home  loss 2,  247,  386 

Business    loss 1,131.968 


Total    8,696,364 


Otter  Tail  County 
Roads,  streets,  and  highways... 
Home  Iocs 


20,000 
126.000 


Total 


146.  000 


Pine  County 
Roads,  streets,  and  highways.. 

Crop  loss 

Home  loss 

Business  loss 


Total 


160,000 

636,612 

100,000 

50,000 


Todd  County 
Roads,  streets  and  highways. 

Crop  loss 

Home  loss 

Business  loss 


Total 


936,  512 


350,  000 
100,000 
265.  000 
155,  000 

870,000 


State  Highway  Department 
Roads,  streets  and  highways 270, 000 


Grand  total  estimated  loss.  20, 368. 366 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  is  badly  needed  to  relieve 
farmers,  homeowners,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen In  Minnesota,  in  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.,  and  in  eastern  seaboard  States 
where  Hurricane  Agnes  did  so  much 
harm.  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  Amendment  No.  957  would  limit 
disaster  relief  to  damage  suffered  after 
June  1,  1972.  This  amendment  would 
jeopardize  the  eligibility  of  many  Min- 
nesota small  businessmen  who  will  suf- 
fer from  crop  damage  of  over  $72  mil- 
lion from  heavy  rains  throughout  this 
spring.  How  anyone  can  say  that  June  1 
makes  a  rational  termination  date,  I  sim- 
ply do  not  know. 

When  farm  income  declines  in  even 
a  small  area,  the  entire  rural  economy 


suffers.  I  have  received  calls  and  letters 
from  hundreds  of  small  businessmen  ex- 
pressing concern  over  the  potential  eco- 
nomic hardship  to  commimities  which 
will  occur  if  the  farmers  do  not  have  the 
income  to  pay  their  bills. 

Rural  businesses  are  already  suffering 
losses  from  added  costs  due  to  the  dis- 
aster. A  survey  by  the  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  imusu- 
ally  high  demurrage  charges  have  been 
paid  this  year  by  fertilizer  dealers  In 
Minnesota.  Ordinarily  these  companies 
order  carloads  of  bulk  fertilizer  early  in 
the  season,  scheduling  shipments  to  ar- 
rive over  a  period  of  time  during  the 
spring  planting  season.  Ordinarily,  as 
boxcars  arrive,  bulk  fertilizer  ingredients 
are  placed  in  storage.  But  they  are 
blended  and  dispensed  to  farmers  soon 
after  arrival.  This  spring,  shipments  kept 
arriving  although  farmers  could  not  ap- 
ply fertilizer  to  their  fields  because  of 
the  wet  field  conditions.  When  storage 
facilities  were  filled,  the  dealers  had  to 
keep  the  fertilizer  in  the  boxcars  in 
which  they  arrived — incurring  sizable 
demurrage  charges  which  these  farm- 
related  businesses  had  to  pay. 

I  cite  this  as  only  one  example  of  the 
hardship  and  expense  suffered  by  rural 
communities  and  rural  businessmen  as 
an  indirect  result  of  the  wet  field  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  demurrage  charges 
compiled  by  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Agriculture  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Demurrage  Charges  Paid  by  Individual 
Firms— 1972 
(Partial  listing) 
Big  Stone  County:  Johnson  Oraln 

Co.,  Johnson 

Blue  Earth  County:  Sellman  f^ed, 

Mapleton 

Brown  Coimty:  CargUI.  Inc..  Com- 

frey    

Chippewa  County: 
Farmers  Union  Oil  Co..  Monte- 
video    

Clara  City  Coop,  Clara  Clty_.IIII 
Wegdahl  Coop  Elevator,  Monte- 
video   

Clay  County: 
U.S.S.  Agri  Chemicals,  AverUl... 

Cominco  American,  DUworth 

Ed  Moe,  Hitterdal 

Home  Gas  Company,  BamesviUe. 
Northland  Chemical,  Moorhead.. 
Cottonwood  County : 
XIB.S.  Agrl  Chemicals,  Windom.. 
Windom  Coop  Association,  Win- 
dom   

Delft  Farm  Chemical,  Delft 

Dakota  Coxinty: 
Farmers  Union  Coop  OU  Associa- 
tion, Hampton 120.  00 

Farm  Service  Association,  Farm- 

Ington 430.00 

Hastings  Farmers  Coop  Elevator, 

Hastings 2,068.01 

Faribault  Coimty: 
land  O'Lakes  Ag  Center.  Brloe- 

lyn 30.00 

Frank   Brothers   Feed   &  Grain, 

Wells  630.00 


•18. 17 
360.00 
270.00 


8.640.00 
885.16 

a.  200.  00 

330.00 
360.00 
650.00 
110.00 
50.00 

60.00 

40.00 
689.00 
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•830.00 


Wells  Farmers  Elevator.  Wells — 
VSBB.     Agrl     Chemicals,     Blue 

Earth 662.00 

Fillmore  County: 
Trl  County  Coop  Oil,  Rushford..      230. 00 
Humble  PertUlzer  Co.,  Rushford.       110. 00 
FUlmore     Coop     Services,     Har- 
mony          1,220.00 

Freeborn  County:   Standard  Farm 

Center,  Albert  Lea 10. 50 

Goodhue  Coimty: 

Phillips  Petroleum,   Kenyon 62.40 

Grant  County: 

Midland    PertUlzer    Plant,    Her- 
man      2,563.36 

Wendell  Farmers  Elevator,  Wen- 

deU    110.00 

Farmers  Equity  Association,  Ash- 
by     120.00 

Hoffman  Coop  Association,  Hoff- 
man      1,510.00 

Grant  County  FertUlzer  Center, 

Elbow  Lake 2,360.00 

Kanabec    County:    Land    O'Lakes. 

Mora   220.00 

Lyon  County: 

Farmers  Co<^  OU.  Balaton 30.00 

Cottonwood    Coop    OU.    Cotton- 
wood       2.720.00 

USS  Agrl  Chem,  Minnesota 970.00 

lifcLeod   County:    Brownton   Coop 

Cry.  Association,  Brownton 20.00 

Marshall  County:   Farmers  Union 

Oil  Co.,  Oslo 1.480.00 

Martin  County: 

Tnmian  Farmers  Elevator,  Tru- 
man   : 700.00 

Custom     Farm     Services,     Gra- 
nada     4.930.00 

620. 16 


Welcome  Farm  Chem.,  Welcome. 
Meeker  County: 

Cominco  American,  Eden  Valley.        20.  00 
Cominco  American,  Grove  City..     2, 169.86 
Mower  County:  Land  O'Lakes,  Wal- 

tham 750.00 

Nobles  County: 

Batdiellers.  Worthlngton 3,071.95 

Consolidated  Co-ops,  Worthlng- 
ton     1,630.00 

Norman  County: 

Halstad    Elevator,    Halstad 700.00 

Shelly  Farmers  Co-op  Cry.  Asso- 
ciation,  SheUy 170.00 

Standard  Farm  Center,  Ada 753.91 

Gary       Creamery       Association, 

Gary 6,426.28 

Olmsted  County:  U.S.S.  Agrl  Chem- 
icals, Stewartvllle 20.00 

Pine    County:    Pine    City    Co-op., 

Rush    City —      240.00 

Pipestone  County:  Cominco  Amer- 
ican, Pipestone 898.68 

Polk  County: 

Farmers  Union  Oil  Co.,  Climax..       170.  00 
Mcintosh    Farm    Service,    Mcin- 
tosh     120.00 

CargUl,  Inc.,  Crookston 1,279.25 

Pope  County:  Cyprus  Farmers  Ele- 
vator, Cyprus 230.  00 

Renville  County:  Renville  Co.  SoU 

Service,  Bird  Island... 710.00 

Rice   County:    Nerstrand    EHevator 

Co.,  Nerstrand 40.  00 

Sibley  County:  Custom  Farm  Serv- 
ices, Gibbon 1, 360.  00 

Steams  County : 
Farmers     Coop     Elevator,     Satik 

Centre 490.00 

John  Swanson  FertUlzer,  Brooten.      170. 00 
St.   Martin  Coop   Creamery,   St. 

Martin    1,080.00 

PaynesvUle  Farmers  Union  Coop 

OU,   PaynesvUle 190.00 

Steele  County: 
Four  County  Ag   Service,  Fari- 
bault    8,810.00 

Prairie  Farm  Service,  Blooming 

Prairie 290.00 

Stevens  County: 

Donnelly  Coop  Cry.,  DonneUy 189.03 

Morris  Coop  Aasoolatlon.  Monrto..  1,086.08 


Swift  County: 

Swift  Coop  OU  Co.,  Benson •2.408.21 

Munson  Seed  Co.,  Benson 160.  00 

Farmers  Union  OU  Co.,  Monte- 
video   8.  640.  00 

Swift  Coop  OU,  Benson 1,090.00 

Traverse  County: 

Cominco  American,  Dumont 4,570.00 

Trl  County  Coop.,  Browns  VaUey.      310. 00 
Wabash  County: 

Peoples  Coop.,  Plalnvlew 1,560.72 

Waseca  County: 

Richland     Coop.     Service,     New 

Richland 80.00 

JanesvUle       Cry.       Association, 

JanesvUle 720.00 

Watonwan      County:      Watonwan 

Farm  Service,  St.  James 1,740.00 

WUliin  County:  Kent  Doran  Grain. 

Doran 730.  00 

Winona    County:    Lewiston    Coop 

Association,  Lewiston 1,610.00 

Tellow  Medicine  County: 

Equity    Elevator    and    Trading, 
Wood  Lake 80.00 

Clarlifleld  and  Boyd  Farm  Chemi- 
cal, Clarkfleld 769.00 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Many  Minnesota  busi- 
nessmen will  lose  their  businesses  if 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  I  am 
confident  the  Senate  will  not  take  so 
arbitrary  and  unwarranted  an  action. 

Amendment  No.  1382  would  impose  a 
sliding  scale  on  the  $5,000  forgiveness. 
Pull  forgiveness  of  up  to  $5,000  would  be 
available  only  to  homeowners,  farmers, 
or  small  business  corporations  with  ad- 
justed gross  Incomes  under  $6,000.  Fam- 
ilies, farmers,  and  small  businessmen 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $17,000, 
for  example,  would  be  entitled  to  for- 
giveness of  only  56  percent  of  the  full 
damage,  not  to  exceed  $5,000.  This  is  a 
most  ungenerous  approach  to  small  busi- 
nessmen whose  economic  lives  are  often 
tough  enough  without  natural  disasters. 
This  is  a  wholly  unwarranted  limitation 
of  aid  to  hard-pressed  homeowners, 
small  businessmen,  and  farmers.  A  fam- 
ily with  an  income  of  $17,000— which 
has  just  suffered  major  economic  loss  as 
a  result  of  a  natural  disaster — is  not  a 
wealthy  family.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject this  amendment,  and  I  hope  the 
proposal  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will  be 
adopted. 

There  Is  an  old  story  by  Will  Rogers, 
who  told  about  his  local  banker.  He  said: 

The  banker  is  a  good  man,  but  he  has  one 
fault.  He  has  a  glass  eye.  But  no  one  knows 
which  one  it  is. 


If  the  Senate  turns  down  the  kind  of 
good  faith,  decent  appeals  for  help  such 
as  those  appeals  from  Minnesota,  I  think 
we  will  be  like  Will  Rogers'  banker. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  selec- 
tion of  newsstories  and  correspondence 
concerning  the  farm  flooding  in  Minne- 
sota. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Senator  Mondalb, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Whereas  weather  conditions  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Swift,  Stevens,  Pope,  Grant,  Traverse, 
Big  Stone,  Lyon,  Lincoln,  Chippewa,  Kandi- 
yohi, Lac  qui  Parle,  WUkln,  and  Yellow  Medi- 
cine in  west  central  Minnesota  have  pre- 
vented a  substantial  numl>er  of  farmers  from 
harvesting  their  1971  crop  and  continued  ad- 


verse weather  conditions  have  prevented 
planting  for  a  majority  of  farmers  and 
whereas  the  present  debt  load  of  farmers  Is 
such  that  more  credit  in  the  form  of  low  in- 
terest plans  wUl  not  solve  the  farmers  in- 
come situation  now  there  be  it  resolved  that 
we  the  undersigned  farmers  and  businessmen 
in  the  respective  counties  of  Stevens,  Swift, 
Big  Stone,  Grant,  Pope,  and  Kandiyohi  do 
urge  and  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  reopen  signup  for  the  feed  grain 
and  wheat  program  to  allow  producers  to 
participate  to  the  extent  of  100  percent  of 
their  feed  grain  base  and  wheat  allotment. 
Milton  W.  Raasch, 

(And  148  others) . 

Fakmebs  &  Merchants 

State  Bank, 
Clarkfleld.  Minn.,  June  9, 1972. 
Hon.  Walt^  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  to  inform  you 
of  the  conditions  In  our  agricultural  area. 
It  is  of  great  concern  both  to  the  farmers, 
to  the  businessmen,  and  lending  agencies  In 
YeUow  Medicine  County. 

We  have  received  excessive  moisture  slnoa 
September  of  1971.  Because  of  aU  of  the 
added  moisture,  a  severe  condition  has  arisen 
by  not  allowing  the  farmers  to  harvest  many  » 
acres  of  1971  crop  and  also  keeping  them 
from  the  fields  for  the  1972  planting.  It  Is 
real  hard  to  estimate  the  number  of  im- 
planted acres,  but  woiUd  estimate  well  over 
60%  of  the  ground  is  stUl  implanted  and  of 
the  planted  fields,  an  estimated  figure  of 
25%  has  been  mined  by  washing  out  and 
drowning  out.  This  has  created  an  extremely 
large  additional  expense  to  the  farmers,  and 
we  would  feel  that  if  there  is  any  govern- 
mental assistance  that  can  be  had  for  the 
farmers  to  help  them  in  this  time  of  need, 
we  would  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  In 
this  matter. 

I  have  been  in  the  financing  business  for 
over  twenty-five  years,  and  this  Is  my  first 
experience  with  this  type  of  condition. 

Again  may  I  say  that  help  is  needed,  and 
we  are  caUing  upon  you  for  your  assistance 
in  this  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  R.  Nelson,  President. 

Matnaro,  Minn.,  June  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Senator  Mondale. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  write  to  you  In  frustration  and 
with  mixed  emotions.  We  know  that  our 
local  USDA  program  officials  are  being  help- 
ful and  keeping  you  Informed,  but  It  is  difll- 
ciUt  for  anyone  to  realize  fully  how  desper- 
ately we  need  assistance.  We  have  been 
plagued  for  years  with  low  farm  prices  and 
increasing  debts  at  higher  interest  rates.  And 
now  the  bottom  seems  to  have  fallen  out. 
Any  number  of  us  face  financial  disaster 
and  bankruptcy  if  needed  programs  are  not 
initiated  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
standard  disaster  loan  provisions  are  not 
adequate  and  could  benefit  only  a  select  few. 
Most  of  us  need  a  supplemental  Income  now 
and  long  term  financing  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest. 

Some  of  us  have  little  or  no  crop  planted. 
Continuing  rains  have  made  planting  im- 
poeelble,  and  forecasts  of  additional  rain  are 
most  disheartening.  Much  less  than  the 
average  com  crop  is  planted  in  this  area, 
And  much  of  this  has  rotted  or  cannot  oome 
through  the  crust  and  has  haa  to  be  re- 
vrorked  and  seeded  to  an  earlier  variety  of 
com  or  soybeans  when  fields  became  work- 
able. The  only  hope  for  much  of  the  com 
now  is  for  sUage  and  roughage. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  Feed  Grain  Set 
Aside  Program  should  be  reopened,  aUoir- 
ing  us  to  set  aside  aU  of  our  com  base  if 
need  be.  But  it  sounds  as  though  that  baa 
been  definitely  denied. 

Tbe  financial  repercussions  of  this  crlato 
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will  be  almost  unbelievable  when  applied  to 
OUT  tax  structure  and  its  effect  on  our 
schools,  local  governments,  cooperatives  and 
rural  main  streets.  We  sincerely  believe  that 
to  avoid  Irreparable  harm  to  our  area,  the 
Presidential  Emergency  Area  legislation  will 
need  to  be  activated.  We  know  that  you  are 
avare  that  up  to  82,500  of  loans  made  under 
tviese  provisions  are  marked  oC  This  would 
ease  our  problems  until  many  of  us  could  be 
refinanced  properly.  Most  of  cur  financing  Is 
short  t«rm  at  unfavorable  interest  rates  and 
needs  to  be  changed.  We  are  asking  for  the 
same  privileges  extended  to  other  segments 
of  our  economy.  This  could  be  legislated  by 
du-ect  or  guaranteed  loans  by  our  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

We  believe  It  is  exceedingly  Important  to 
our  nation  to  preserve  our  Family  Farm  op- 
eration. Believe  us  when  we  say  that  any 
number  of  us  in  this  area  will  be  liquidated 
next  fall  If  Immediate  assistance  Is  not  avail- 
able. 

We  know  we  can  depend  on  you  In  this 
time  of  need  and  will  be  loosing  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herman  BotKZ. 

Matnabd,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Friend:  I'm  writing  to  you  because 
I'm  disgusted  with  the  way  things  are  going. 
We  know  officials  are  keeping  you  Informed, 
but  no  one  can  fully  realize  the  problems 
we  are  faced  with  except  the  farmer  him- 
self. For  years  we've  had  low  farm  prices 
and  increasing  debt  at  higher  Interest  rates 
and  now  things  have  gone  too  far.  We  simply 
can  not  make  It  on  our  own.  We  need  the 
help  of  farm  programs.  We  need  a  supple- 
mental Income  now  and  long  term  financing 
ar,  a  reasonable  rate  of  Interest.  With  the 
unfavorable  weather  cavislng  late  planting, 
the  yield  of  the  crops  will  be  reduced.  To 
ease  our  Immediate  needs  we  believe  our 
Feed  Grain  Set  Aside  Program  should  be  re- 
opened allowing  us  to  set  aside  all  of  our 
corn  base  If  needed.  We  sincerely  believe 
that  to  avoid  Irreparable  harm  to  our  area, 
the  Presidential  Emergency  .\rea  legislation 
will  need  to  be  activated.  We  know  that  you 
are  aware  that  up  to  $2500  oi  loans  made 
under  these  provisions  are  marked  off.  These 
two  programs  would  help  us  cope  with  our 
problems  at  least  until  many  of  us  could  be 
refinanced  properly.  Most  of  our  financing  Is 
short  term  at  unfavorable  Interest  rates  and 
needs  to  be  changed.  We  are  asking  for  the 
same  privileges  extended  to  othei  segments 
of  our  economy.  This  could  be  legislated  by 
direct  or  guaranteed  loans  by  our  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

These  should  provide  adequate  refinancing 
on  a  long  term  20  year  basis  at  a  realistic 
rate  of  Interest. 

We  believe  It  very  Important  to  our  na- 
tion that  oiur  family  farm  operation  be  pre- 
served. If  Immediate  assistance  Isn't  avail- 
able, many  of  us  In  this  area  will  be  liq- 
uidated next  fall. 

We  know  we  can  depend  on  you  In  our 
time  of  need  and  will  be  looking  forward  to 
hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Everett  Helun. 

Berkley,  Minn.,  June  15. 1972. 
Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  wish  to  appeal 
to  you  as  a  Big  Stone  Co.  farmer  about  our 
problem.  Situation  of  excessive  rain.  Many 
farmers  are  Jiist  starting  planting,  aud  this 
Is  much  too  late  In  the  season  to  expect 
much  of  a  crop.  We  are  asking  you  to  help 
us  to  declare  this  a  Disaster  Co.  and  make 
eligible  for  Presidential  Disaster  Area,  and 
also  activate  the  Cap.  program  for  1  year 
and  possible  double  tlie  set  aside  acreage. 
Yours  truly, 

Mr.  John  Stallman. 


Benson,  Minn.,  June  2,  1972. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Enclosed  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  a  Resolution  passed  by  our 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of  Directors. 
We  are  very  concerned  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  In  western  Minnesota  caused 
by  the  excessive  moisture  conditions.  Our 
farmers  and  our  rural  communities  are  in 
serious  trouble  due  to  this  situation. 

We  would  appreciate  nny  action  that  you 
can  take  to  help  alleviate  the  problem. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Robert  Klingle,  Manager. 

A  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  West  Central  area  of  Minne- 
sota has  received  from  two  to  three  feet  of 
precipitation  from  October  1,  1971,  to  May 
1,  1972,  and 

Whereas,  the  normal  rainfall  for  the  same 
period,  computed  on  an  86-year  average.  Is 
between  10  and  11  Inches,  and 

Whereas,  this  unusual  amount  of  moisture 
has  kept  many  farmers  from  their  fields,  and 
washed  out  crops  already  planted,  and 

Whereas,  prices  for  commodities  sold  by 
farmers  In  recent  years  have  left  many  with- 
out adequate  reserves  to  weather  a  year  of  no 
crop  or  only  a  partial  crop,  and 

Whereas,  most  banks  and  other  lending  In- 
stitutions In  the  area  have  gone  about  as  far 
as  Is  possible  In  financing  farm  operations, 
we 

Now  therefore,  request  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  allow  farm- 
ers in  this  disaster  area  double  the  amount 
of  acres  they  can  divert  under  the  Federal 
Feed  Grain  Program. 

Matnard,  Minn. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale:  I  write  to  you 
In  frustration.  We  desperately  need  assist- 
ance. We  have  been  plagued  with  low  farm 
prices  for  years  now  with  no  crops  or  very 
little  In,  we  face  financial  disaster  If  needed 
programs  are  not  initiated,  the  standard 
disaster  loan  provisions  are  not  adequate, 
most  of  us  need  a  supplemental  Income  and 
long  term  financing  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest.  Many  of  us  have  very  little  planted, 
much  of  the  seed  In  the  ground  Is  rotted  or 
cannot  come  through  the  hard  crust,  this  will 
have  to  be  reworked  and  seeded  to  soybeans. 
To  ease  our  Immediate  needs  we  believe 
our  Feed  Grain  Set  Aside  Program  should  be 
reopened  allowing  us  to  set  aside  all  of  cur 
com  base  If  need  be.  Where  planting  looks 
fairly  good  only  the  difference  between  these 
acres  would  need  to  be  set  aside.  We  sincerely 
believe  that  to  avoid  Irreparable  harm  to  our 
area,  the  Presidential  Emergency  Area  legis- 
lation will  need  to  be  activated.  These  two 
programs  would  ease  our  problems  until 
many  of  us  could  be  refinanced  properly.  We 
are  asking  for  the  same  privileges  extended 
to  other  segments  of  our  economy.  We  believe 
It  exceedingly  Important  to  our  nation  that 
our  family  farm  operation  be  preserved.  Be- 
lieve us  when  we  say  more  than  y,  of  us  In 
this  area  will  be  liquidated  next  fall  If  Im- 
mediate assistance  Is  not  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Larry  Tomes. 

Montevideo,  Minn., 

June  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  enclosing  a  certified  copy  of  the  res- 
olution of  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers of  Chippewa  County,  Minnesota,  adopted 
on  June  2,  1972,  in  which  the  Board  requests 
that  Chippewa  County  be  declared  a  Presi- 
dential Disaster  Area. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Netl  G.  Miller, 
County  Auditor,  Chippewa  County. 


Resolution 


Whereas  excess  rainfall  has  made  It  Im- 
possible for  the  farmers  to  plant  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  1972  crop,  and 

Whereas  It  appears  at  this  time  thotisands 
of  acres  will  not  be  planted  to  any  crop. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  Chippewa  County,  Minnesota, 
that  Chippewa  County  be  declared  a  Preel- 
dential  Disaster  Area. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Chippewa  County 
recommends  that  the  1972  feed  grain  pro- 
gram be  opened  to  allow  100%  diversion  of 
the  com  base  acres  and  also  recommends  a 
100%  parity  price  support  program  to  im- 
prove farm  income. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  following: 

The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States 

The  Honorable  Earl  L.  Butz,  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 

The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
United  States  Senator  from  Miimesota 

The  Honorable  Walter  F.  Mondale,  United 
States  Senator  from  Minnesota 

The  Honorable  John  Zwach,  United  States 
Representative  from  the  Sixth  District  of 
Minnesota 

The  Honorable  Wendell  R.  Anderson,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Minnesota 

The  Honorable  Jon  Wefald,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  the  State  of  Minnesota 

State  Disaster  Committee  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota 

Dated  at  Monteviedo,  Minnesota,  this  2d 
day  of  June,  1972. 

Fraternity  of  Priests, 
Graceville.  Minn.,  July  S,  1972. 
Senator  Walter  Mondale, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  Senate  of 
Priests  of  the  Diocese  of  New  Ulm  met  on 
Monday,  Jime  19,  1972.  At  this  meeting  a 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  that  the 
Secretary  write  a  letter  to  President  Nixon, 
Secretary  Butz,  Senator  Humphrey,  Repre- 
sentative Zwach  and  you  to  take  action  to 
relieve  the  plight  of  the  farmers  in  the  hard- 
stricken,  wet  counties  of  western  Minnesota 
and  the  eastern  Dakotas.  (I  realize  that  you 
have  already  toured  some  of  this  area  and 
know  first  hand  the  plight  of  the  farmers 
in  this  area.)  According  to  an  ASC  survey 
40,000  crop  acres  in  Big  Stone  County  and 
80,000  crop  acres  In  Swift  County  will  not 
produce  a  crop  because  It  was  too  wet  to 
plant  or  has  drowned  out.  The  low  prices  on 
grains  last  year  along  with  this  disaster  will 
drive  some  farmers  from  the  land.  The  an- 
nounced granting  of  federal  loans  Is  not 
enough.  Mere  action  is  needed.  Kence  wc  pro- 
pose that: 

1.  the  affected  areas  be  declared  a  Presiden- 
tial disaster  area; 

2.  the  already  available  Agriculture  De- 
partment funds  be  made  available  to  aid 
these  farmers; 

3.  and  the  CAP  program  be  activated  for 
one  year. 

This  meeting  took  place  at  Beardsley  l:i  Big 
Stone  County.  Hence  most  of  the  Senators 
saw  first  hand  the  sad  situation  with  which 
these  farmers  are  faced.  Their  vote,  hence, 
was  not  based  on  hearsay! 

Natural  disasters  were  not  enough!  The 
farmers  suffered  another  blow  the  other  day 
when  the  restrictions  on  imported  meat  were 
lifted  by  the  President.  It  is  true  that  live- 
stock prices  are  higher  now  and  have  given 
the  farmer  some  hope.  But  the  price  of  meat 
in  the  store  has  climbed  steadily  for  quite 
some  time,  even  when  the  price  of  livestock 
dropped.  Most  of  the  farmers  In  this  ares 
are  already  In  the  poverty  bracket.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  will  only  drive  them  deeper  In 
this  bracket.  Why  does  the  poor  farmer  al- 
ways .have  to  be  the  whipping  boy? 
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We  thank  you  for  your  efforts  already  and 
for  anything  you  can  do  for  the  farmer  that 
U  really  helpful. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Rev.  Darold  R.  Lehman, 

Secretary. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  July  24, 1972] 
Disaster  Relief  Complexities 

Floods  in  Rapid  City,  Eastern  seaboard 
states  and  then  in  Mlnneasota  produced  a 
flood  of  official  statements  and  stories  about 
disaster  relief.  It  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  the  average  person  assumes  the  federal 
role  is  a  kind  of  an  automatic,  super  cen- 
tralized, official  Red  Cross  effort. 

The  federal  role  in  disaster  relief,  however. 
Is  fragmented,  and  bewildering  even  to  ex- 
perts. Administration  spokesmen  say  that  it 
works.  But  Minnesota  farmers  in  the  "wet 
counties,"  who  failed  to  get  under  the  dis- 
aster-declaration tent,  may  be  less  enthusi- 
astic. 

This  is  the  standard  procedure,  more  or 
less:  The  governor  of  a  state  suffering  a 
calamity  (backed,  of  course,  by  the  state's 
congressional  delegation)  appeals  to  the 
President.  Technically,  his  SOS  goes  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  which  Is 
part  of  the  White  House  apparatus.  One  may 
be  sure  that  whatever  the  OEP  says,  the 
President  is  able  to  make  up  his  own  mind. 
If  he  declares  there  is  a  "disaster  area,"  he 
makes  it  eligible  for  a  shopping  list  of  help 
from  all  kinds  of  agencies.  Some  is  auto- 
matic, but  much  must  be  requested  on  the 
basis  of  need.  Most  Important  of  the  agencies 
are  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Farm  Home  Administration. 

The  administration  sponsored  a  bill  to 
Increase  by  $1.8  billion  the  rid  going  to 
victims  of  the  Rapid  City  fiood  and  Hurri- 
cane Agnes.  It  would  also  double  the  "for- 
giveness" features  on  the  loans  from  $2,500 
to  $5,000  and  cut  Interest  from  SVi  to  1  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  successful  applicaoits 
would  get  $5,000  as  a  flat  payment. 

Amendments  by  Sens.  Humphrey  and  Mon- 
dale would  have  the  effect  of  getting  Minne- 
sota into  the  same  tent,  even  without  a 
presidential  disaster  declaration.  This  is  most 
important,  both  economically  and  politically, 
for  the  "non  disaster"  23  "wet  counties" 
where  heavy  spring  rains  washed  out  hopes 
of  decent  crops.  This  condition  is  in  con- 
trast to  the  later  sudden  floods  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state,  a  more  typical  disaster 
area,  for  which  the  Minnesota  senators  are 
working  to  get  a  special  $25  million  extra 
for  road  and  bridge  repair. 


[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  July  26, 

1972] 

Storm  Aid  Bill  Includes  Minnesota 

(By  Lee  Egerstrom) 

Washington. — Minnesota  homes  and  busi- 
nesses damaged  by  floods  and  wet  weather 
were  included  for  eligibility  in  liberalized 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  bene- 
flts  Tuesday  in  the  Senate's  tropical  storm 
Agnes  bUl. 

The  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  accepted  an  amendment  by  Sen. 
Walter  Mondale,  D-Minn..  that  wrote  the 
past  weekend's  flooding  in  central  Minnesota 
and  the  wet  western  part  of  the  state  into 
the  bill. 

It  completed  an  amendment  process  started 
Monday  which  could  bring  to  Minnesota  the 
same  economic  assistance  programs  designed 
to  help  victims  of  the  Rapid  City  flood  and 
Hurricane  Agnes  of  last  month. 

Under  the  Mondale  amendment  and  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  part  of  the 
bill  offered  Monday  by  Sen.  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, Mlnnesotans  whose  homes,  farms  and 
businesses  were  damaged  will  qualify  for 
one  per  cent  emergency  loans  and  as  much 
as  $5,000  of  the  loans  can  be  forgiven  to  offset 
personal  losses. 


The  SBA  and  the  Farm  Home  Administra- 
tion will  provide  the  loans  under  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act. 

Mondale  and  Humphrey  succeeded  In  hav- 
ing the  effective  date  for  qualifying  for  as- 
sistance set  back  to  Include  farmers  In  west- 
em  Minnesota  who  are  faced  with  zero  to 
little  Income  from  crops  this  fall.  Several 
areas  of  23  eastern  Minnesota  counties  could 
not  plant  crops  this  spring  because  of  ex- 
cessive rain. 

Mondale  said  the  amendments  to  the  dis- 
aster relief  bill  have  the  effect  of  declaring 
Minnesota  a  national  disaster  area.  The  for- 
giveness of  loans  feature  has  only  applied 
to  areas  that  have  been  declared  disaster 
areas  by  the  President  In  the  past. 

However,  the  new  bill  increases  the  forgive- 
ness feature  from  $2,500  to  $5,000,  and  in- 
cludes Minnesota  in  the  coverage,  he  said. 

Mondale  said  the  bill  may  be  delayed 
until  next  week,  and  a  third  part  of  the 
emergency  legislation  still  needs  committee 
approval. 

Then  measures  designating  $25  million  to 
repair  and  replace  Minnesota  roads  and 
bridges  washed  out  and  damaged  by  the 
floods,  will  be  offered  by  Mondale  and  Hum- 
phrey to  a  public  works  bill. 

House  emergency  funds  were  approved 
Monday  in  a  bill  presented  by  Public  Works 
Committee  Chairman  John  Blatnik,  D-Mlnn- 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  July  26, 
1972] 

Senate  Untt  Asks  U.S.  Funds  for  State 
Flood   Loans 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Senate  Banking 
Committee  Tuesday  enlarged  the  Hurricane 
Agnes  recovery  bill  to  make  emergency  loans 
available  to  small  btisinessmen  affected  by 
last  weekend's  Minnesota  floods. 

The  legislation,  which  may  come  to  the 
Senate  floor  next  week,  provides  forgiveness 
of  the  flrst  $5,000  of  emergency  federal  loans 
and  repayment  of  the  balance  at  1  percent 
Interest. 

Sens.  Walter  Mondale  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, both  Minnesota  Democrats,  are  seek- 
ing business  and  farm  relief  In  the  bill  for 
victims  of  the  flood  as  well  as  farmers  In  10 
western  Minnesota  counties  hit  hard  by 
spring  rains. 

[Prom  the  Worthlngton  (Minn.)  Dally  Globe, 

July  25,  1972) 

Governor  Asks  Disaster  Status  for  Flood 

Area 

(By  Gerry  Nelson) 

Gov.  Wendell  R.  Anderson  says  flood  dam- 
age In  central  Minnesota  was  "worse  than  I 
expected"  and  plans  to  ask  President  Nixon 
today  to  designate  the  region  a  federal  disas- 
ter area. 

Damage  to  public  property  in  the  flood 
stricken  area,  which  Anderson  tcured  by  heli- 
copter Monday,  was  estimated  at  "around  $5 
million"  by  James  Erchul,  state  Civil  Defense 
director. 

The  governor  said  he  hopes  an  amendment 
can  be  attached  to  the  disaster  bill  in  Con- 
gress, adding  central  Minnesota  to  the  bill 
which  provides  relief  to  victinis  of  June  floods 
in  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  and  Eastern  states. 

Sens.  Walter  F.  Mondale  and  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  also  urged  Nixon  to  declare  the 
stricken  central  Minnesota  region  a  disaster 
area,  and  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
up  to  $25  million  in  highway  emergency 
funds  for  the  region. 

Torrential  thunderstorms  Friday  night  and 
Saturday  dumped  between  10  and  12  Inches 
of  rain  on  some  areas  within  12  hours,  rip- 
ping out  sections  of  roads,  flooding  homes 
and  swelling  creeks  and  rivers. 

Vacationers  were  asked  by  the  state  Natur- 
al Resources  Department  to  stay  out  of  all 
state  parks  in  the  flooded  region,  which  in- 
cluded Morrison,  Aitkin,  Crow  Wing,  Isanti. 
Todd,  MUle  Lacs,  ECanabec  and  Pine  countlee. 


A  department  spokesman  said  some  of  ihe 
parks  are  not  accessible  and  others  were 
damaged  by  the  flooding  rivers. 

But  au  official  for  the  Department  of 
Economic  Development  said  the  flooding 
caused  only  minor  disruption  for  resorters 
in  the  region,  v.hlch  Includes  the  largest 
resort  community  of  Brainerd. 

"The  area's  open.  There's  plenty  of  room," 
said  Donald  E.  O'Brien,  the  department's  di- 
rector of  tourism.  "It's  a  little  extra  strain  to 
get  there  'because  of  closed  roads).  It  takes 
an  hour  longer." 

The  Natural  Resources  Department,  how- 
ever, painted  a  mere  gloomy  picture. 

"We  are  not  advising  any  travel  into  state 
parks  in  the  flooded  reg;lon,"  said  Clarke  An- 
derson, a  department  spokesman. 

Anderson  said  state  parks  affected  by  the 
flooding  Included  St.  Croix  State  Park  near 
Hinckley;  Banning  State  Park  on  the  Kettle 
River  north  of  Sandstone;  Interstate  Park  at 
Taylors  Falls;  Crow  Wing  State  Park  on  the 
Mississippi  River  below  Brainerd;  Charles 
Llndberg  State  Park  at  Little  Falls;  Father 
Hennepin  State  Park  on  Mille  Lacs  Lake, 
and  Mille  Lacs  Kathlo  State  Park  west  of 
Mille  Lacs  Lake. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Brainerd  area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  said  no  resorts  were 
washed  out  or  closed  due  to  the  flooding. 

Anderson,  In  his  tour  of  the  flood  area, 
praised  county  and  city  officials  for  the  work 
they  had  done. 

The  governor  also  commended  a  decision 
by  Little  Falls  officials  to  blow  a  gap  through 
Minn.  371  to  allow  rising  waters  to  flow 
around  the  community,  without  waiting  for 
state  Highway  Department  approval. 

Mayor  Kenneth  Flolid  said  if  the  road  bad 
not  been  dynamited,  the  flood  waters  would 
have  gone  through  Little  Palls  en  route  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  causing  more  damage. 
Some  residents  of  Clarissa  blamed  the  state 
for  damage  done  when  the  swollen  Eagle 
Creek  washed  out  part  of  U.S.  71,  contending 
the  state  had  been  warned  repeatedly  that  a 
bridge  should  have  been  built  on  the  road, 
which  had  washed  out  three  times  before. 
Only  a  culvert  Is  there  now. 

Warren  Solen,  who  estimated  damage  to 
his  bouse  at  about  $7,000,  said  be  holds  the 
state  "absolutely  responsible  for  the  damage 
to  his  home  and  said  the  state  should  make 
full  restitution  for  his  loss." 

Oscar  Nelson,  a  retired  service  station 
owner,  reflected  the  feelings  of  some  com- 
munity residents  "This  has  been  Iwthering 
the  town  for  a  long  time,  and  the  people  are 
pretty  upset  about  it." 

Among  the  homes  In  the  Clarissa  area  In- 
spected by  Gov.  Anderson  were  those  of 
Glenn  Jedllcka  and  Don  Bain.  The  Jedlicka 
family  was  gone  on  vacation  when  their  home 
toppled  Into  Eagle  Creek.  About  half  the  base- 
ment collapsed  on  the  Bain  home,  but  be 
managed  to  get  some  steel  beams  under  It 
to  prevent  all  the  house  from  dropping. 

Anderson  also  Inspected  damage  at  the 
village  of  Randall,  where  25  families  were 
evacuated  and  dozens  of  other  houses  bad 
basements  full  of  water. 

Jack  Klelnbaum,  St.  Cloud,  central  Minne- 
sota disaster  chairman  for  the  American  Red 
Cross,  said  at  least  40  Randall  homes  were 
heavily  damaged.  He  said  he  hoped  to  have 
some  mobile  homes  moved  Into  the  village 
to  replace  the  damaged  structures. 

Meanv,-hllc.  the  comr.-.u.iity  of  Mora  north 
of  Minneapolis  became  the  focal  point  of  the 
flood  area  for  a  time  Monday  when  a  dam 
holding  back  Kulfe  Lake  burst. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  July  28, 

1972] 

Bill  Includes  Flood  Relief 

(By  Lee  Egerstrom) 

Washington. — The      Senate      Agriculture 

Committee     rewrote     the     administration's 

tropical  storm  Agnes  disaster  relief  bill  Mon- 
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day  to  include  the  newly  flooded  areaa  In 
Minnesota. 

The  action  will  greatly  expand  disaster  pro- 
grams of  the  Farm  Home  Administration  to 
the  10  counties  of  central  Minnesota  Inim- 
dated  by  heavy  rainfall  this  past  weekend, 
and  to  23  counties  in  western  Minnesota 
economlcaUy  hampered  by  faU  and  spring 
wet  croplands. 

A  second  part  of  the  emergency  effort  to 
ball  out  flood  and  rain  disaster  victims  will 
be  alied  today  In  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  Emergency 
programs  of  the  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion (SBA)  win  be  expanded  along  similar 
lines  as  adopted  by  the  Agriculture  com- 
mittee. 

The  House,  meanwhile,  authorized  spend- 
ing $200  million  for  emergency  highway  re- 
pair In  a  surprise  move  Monday.  This  action 
will  allow  emergency  federal  support  to  Min- 
nesota, South  Dakota  and  Eastern  Seaboard 
States  rebuUdlng  from  enormous  flooding 
over  the  past  two  months. 

Congress  Is  hurriedly  trying  to  pass  the 
emergency  legislation  for  flood  and  rain  vic- 
tims this  week.  Sponsors  of  the  legislation 
are  shooting  at  a  timetable  that  would  have 
Senate  floor  action  on  disaster  relief  bills 
on  Wednesday,  and  the  House  to  act  on  the 
Senate  blU  a  day  later. 

The  Senate  Agrlc\Uture  Committee,  faced 
with  several  amendments  Increasing  pro- 
grams of  the  Parm  Home  Administration 
and  Sen.  Hubert  Hiunphrey's  amendment  to 
include  MlnnesoU  in  the  coverage,  voted  to 
scrap  the  administration's  bill  presented  by 
Itopubllcan  minority  leader  Hugh  Scott  of 
PennsylvEUila. 

The  bill  wlU  aUow  up  to  $5,000  of  the 
principle  of  farm  home  emergency  loans 
canceled  or  forgiven,  with  the  Interest  rate 
dropped  from  SVi  per  cent  to  one  per  cent 
on  the  remaining  loan. 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D.-Mlnn.,  will  seek 
to  amend  the  SBA  loan  part  of  the  disaster 
relief  bUl  today  In  committee  to  Include  the 
same  beneflts  added  to  the  Farm  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition  to  Increases  In  the  cancellation 
limit  to  assist  persons  with  great  losses,  the 
new  Senate  bill  will  provide  up  to  $25  mil- 
lion for  Minnesota  In  emergency  highway 
funds  to  replace  and  repair  washed  out  roads 
and  bridges. 

The  same  highway  funds  were  provided  for 
Monday  as  House  Public  Works  Chairman 
John  Blatnlk.  D-Mlnn..  and  the  floor  man- 
ager for  the  committee  bills.  Rep.  Robert 
Jones,  D.-Ala.,  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
bring  up  the  emergency  fund  measure. 

The  House  passed  both  'he  highway  bill 
and  another  bill  calling  for  dam  Inspections 
authored  by  Blatnlk  s  committee  which  seeks 
to  prevent  recurrences  of  the  dam  disasters 
at  Rapid  City  and  Buffalo  Creek.  W.  Va. 

The  Mondale-Humphrey  amendment  vir- 
tually assures  Farm  Home  and  SBA  disaster 
assistance  will  be  made  available  to  Min- 
nesota, even  though  the  state  has  not  been 
designated  an  official  disaster  area  yet  by  the 
President. 

An  Inspection  team  from  the  Office  or 
Emergency  Preparedness  (OEP)  was  sent  to 
Minnesota  Monday.  They  will  tour  the 
flooded  areas  today  and  report  estimates  of 
damage  to  the  President. 

[Prom   the   Minneapolis   Trlbime,   July   25. 

1972] 

MONDALK,  H.  H.  H.  Skkk  Flood  Reuzt 

(By  Prank  Wright) 
Washinoton.  DC. — Members  of  Minne- 
sota's congressional  delegation  moved  quick- 
ly Monday  to  seek  federal  aid  for  victims  of 
recent  rainstorms  and  heavy  flooding  In  the 
north-central  part  of  the  state. 

Sens.  Walter  Mondale  and  Hubert  Hiun- 
phrey.  both  Democrats,  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Nlzon  asking  him  to  declare  a  dis- 


aster area  goverlng  10  counties.  Such  action 
by  the  President  would  make  the  counties 
Immediately  eligible  for  various  types  of 
assistance. 

The  counties  are  Todd,  Douglas,  Morrison, 
Crow  Wing,  Mllle  Lacs,  Aitkin,  Kanabec, 
Pine,  Isanti  and  Otter  Tall. 

The  senators  also  introduced  legislation 
which  wo\ild  provide  up  to  $25  million  In 
expended  emergency  highway  construction 
funds  to  replace  damaged  and  destroyed 
roads  and  bridges. 

It  was  understood  also  that  10  counties 
would  be  covered  by  a  bill  Introduced  earlier 
by  Mondale  and  Htunphrey  to  help  farmers 
In  14  western  counties  who  have  been  hard 
hit  by  excessive  rains.  That  legislation  passed 
yesterday  by  the  Senate  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, would  allow  recipients  to  write  off 
the  first  $3,000  of  emergency  federal  loads 
and  to  repay  the  balance  at  a  1  percent  In- 
terest. 

In  the  House,  Rep.  John  Blatnlk,  8th  Dis- 
trict Democrat,  sought  help  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  (OEP).  The  corps  sent 
an  eight-man  team  Into  the  ravaged  areas  to 
survey  the  damage  with  local  officials.  An 
OEP  team  was  dispatched  yesterday  morning 
from  Washington  and  Is  scheduled  to  reach 
the  area  today. 

Rep.  Bob  Bergland,  7th  District  Democrat, 
and  Rep.  John  Zwach,  6th  District  RepubU- 
<ian,  said  they  are  prepared  to  offer  the 
Himiphrey-Mondale  legislation  In  the  House 
If  It  falls  In  the  Senate. 

[From   the   Minneapolis   Tribune,   July   26, 

1972] 

Senatk  Considebs  FLOOD-fttjJxr  Btll 

(By  Al  McConagha) 

Washington,  D.C. — ^The  Senate  Is  expected 
to  flniah  work  Monday  on  the  second  of  two 
blUs  that  may  provide  some  financial  relief 
for  victims  of  Minnesota  floods  and  spring 
rains. 

The  House  la  prepared  to  take  up  the 
measure  Wednesday  In  whatever  form  they 
arrive  from  the  Senate,  where  a  floor  fight 
U  anticipated  over  some  of  the  provisions. 

To  be  debated  Monday  Is  legislation  for 
small  business  and  home  loans  to  disaster 
victims.  The  terms  now  In  the  bill  call  for 
forgiveness  of  the  first  $5,000  and  Imposi- 
tion of  1  percent  Interest  on  the  balance. 

Sen.  Robert  Taft,  R-Ohlo,  will  try  to 
amend  these  provisions  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  give  forgiveness  on  half  of  the  disaster 
loan  and  a  charge  of  standard  commercial 
interest  rates  on  the  remainder. 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale,  D-Mlnn..  has  helped 
lead  the  effort  to  provide  forgiveness  and 
mterest  conditions  Included  In  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
He  Is  a  member  of  the  panel. 

The  Senate  already  has  passed  by  voice 
vote,  subject  to  reconsideration,  a  Rural 
Disaster  Recovery  Act.  It  provides  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  to  victims  of 
recent  disasters. 

The  precise  amoimt  of  forgiveness  and  In- 
terest In  this  legislation  will  be  determined 
by  the  specifics  of  the  small  business  and 
home  owner  legislation  to  be  acted  upon 
Monday. 

Sen.  Hubert  Hiunphrey,  D-Mlnn.,  added  an 
amendment  to  the  rural  disaster  bill  In 
committee  that  extends  the  dates  Involved 
to  Include  Minnesota's  wet  fields  and  the 
recent  flooding. 

In  both  cases,  provisions  which  may  ben- 
eflt  Mlnnesotans  were  tacked  on  to  bills 
that  were  designed  basically  to  help  victims 
of  Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  Rapid  City,  SI>., 
flood. 

The  legislation  defines  two  kinds  of  dis- 
asters— major  and  natural.  The  president  is 
authorized  to  declare  major  disasters  and 
the  agriculture  secretary  or  small  business 
administrator  may  declare  natural  ones. 


Basically,  natural  disasters  are  seen  as 
localized  occxirrences  and  major  disasters 
Include  the  destruction  of  public  works  such 
as  roads  that  require  help  from  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

The  White  House  has  Indicated  that  It  Is 
considering  a  veto  of  the  relief  bills  as 
they  presently  are  written  on  the  groimd 
that  they  are  Inflationary. 

Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  of  Minnesota  has 
asked  Mr.  Nixon  to  declare  11  counties  af- 
fected by  the  weekend  flooding  as  a  major 
disaster  area  under  existing  legislation. 

Agrlcultiire  Secretary  Earl  Butz  already 
has  declared  that  14  western  Minnesota  coun- 
ties where  planting  was  set  back  by  spring 
rains  are  entitled  to  emergency  Farm  Home 
Administration  Loans. 

These  loans  differ  from  the  federal  credit 
now  under  consideration  In  Congress  In  that 
they  are  harder  to  get,  the  Interest  rates 
are  higher  and  less  money  Is  available. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Aug.  2,  1972] 

Rains.  "Am  Dbottght"  Ckeatx  Cbop  Crisis 

(By  Douglas  Drake) 

Record  rainfall  In  west-central  Minnesota 
has  turned  early  July's  dangeroiis,  but  hope- 
ful, situation  Into  an  outright  August  crisis. 
Federal  assistance  for  the  water-logged  re- 
gion, however,  seems  as  far  away  as  ever. 

Many  farmers  in  the  area,  who  battled 
standing  water  and  muddy  flelds  to  plant 
their  crops,  can't  get  Into  the  flelds  to  cul- 
tivate or  harvest  and  will  be  lucky  to  break 
even  this  year,  according  to  Swift  Coimty 
agent  James  Edman. 

Other  farmers  never  got  their  crops  in  the 
ground. 

"The  situation  Is  much  more  desperate 
than  It  was  In  June,"  said  Larry  Inman,  who 
holds  a  PhJ3.  In  agrlcultiu'e  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  has  been  farming  In 
Swift  Co\inty  for  two  years. 

"In  J\me  you  could  still  plant  late  crops 
and  get  something.  But  there's  nothing  you 
can  plant  now."  he  said.  "It's  been  raining 
continuously.  You  hardly  have  a  chance  to 
get  into  the  field.  It  Just  never  has  dried  up." 

Edman  predicted  three  or  four  times  as 
many  bank  foreclosures  on  Swift  County 
farms  as  last  year,  \inless  the  farmers'  luck 
changes  drastically  or  they  receive  help  from 
the  federal  government. 

"It's  too  early  to  tell  definitely,  there  are 
still  too  many  variables,"  he  said.  "But  I  ex- 
pect an  unusual  nximber  of  failures  this 
year." 

Early  in  June,  when  rain  was  preventing 
farmers  in  west-central  Minnesota  from 
planting  their  crops  on  time,  Gov.  Wendell 
Anderson  asked  that  the  President  declare  a 
16-county  area  a  disaster  area.  That  request 
was  denied,  but  emergency  loans  ftom  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  (FHA)  were 
authorized  for  14  of  the  co\intles. 

"But,"  as  Inman  put  it,  "those  loans  arent 
much  better  than  you  could  do  at  the  bank." 
The  FHA  loans  have  carried  about  a  6  percent 
interest  rate  this  summer. 

Numerous  attempts  on  the  part  of  Min- 
nesota senators  and  congressmen  to  get  ap- 
proval for  relief  programs  have  been  rebuffed 
by  federal  agencies,  the  office  of  Sen.  Walter 
Mondale  reported. 

"Besides  a  national  disaster  we  have  a  bu- 
reaucratic disaster,"  an  aide  to  Mondale  said. 

The  only  glimmer  of  hope  on  the  horizon  la 
a  bill  expected  to  be  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate within  a  week,  according  to  Mondale's 
office. 

The  bill  would  authorize  loans  at  1  percent 
interest  for  disaster  areas,  including  west- 
central  Minnesota.  The  loans  also  would  in- 
clude a  "forgiveness  clause"  which  would  ex- 
cuse the  borrower  from  paying  back  up  to 
$5,000  of  the  loan  if  he  becomes  unable  to  af- 
ford it. 

But  even  if  the  measure,  part  of  a  "Disaster 
Recovery  Act,"  passes  the  Senate,  it  wUl  bav« 
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to  go  to  the  House  and  then  to  the  Presi- 
dent before  it  would  take  effect. 

As  Leonard  Voorhees,  another  Swift  Coun- 
ty farmer,  put  It,  "We  need  help  now,  not  a 
couple  of  years  from  now.  We  won't  be  here 
then." 

Voorhees  is  typical  of  the  hardest-hit 
farmers,  most  of  whom,  Edman  says,  are  In 
parts  of  Swift,  Stevens  and  Chippewa  Coun- 
ties. 

The  Voorhees  farm  Includes  a  25-acre  corn- 
field In  which  the  weeds  are  taller  than  the 
corn  and  a  hayfield  so  wet  the  hay  can't 
even  be  cut. 

"I  got  all  my  crops  planted,  but  now  I  sort 
of  wish  I  hadn't,"  Voorhees  said.  "I  planted 
110  acres  this  year,  and  a  good  half  of  It  Is 
gone.  The  rest  Is  only  fair. 

Edman  said  rainfall  In  Swift  County  to- 
taled about  three  times  the  normal  amount 
last  month.  And  In  Morris,  county  seat  of 
nearby  Stevens  County,  It  was  nearly  twice 
the  normal  level. 

Rain  was  predicted  In  the  area  of  the  rest 
of  this  week. 

Some  farmers,  whose  flelds  are  on  high 
ground,  have  excellent  crops,  but  others  will 
be  lucky  to  harvest  a  crop  at  all,  Edman 
said. 

"Most  of  my  farm  Is  as  flat  as  a  floor,  and 
it's  all  waterlogged,"  said  Edman.  There's 
just  not  much  growth  out  there." 

Inman.  who  taught  agriculture  In  five 
countries  before  he  started  farming  In  Swift 
County,  has  almost  exhausted  his  savings 
trying"  to  keep  Ijls  farming  operation  above 
water. 

He  said  he  might  be  able  to  harvest  a  crop 
if  the  area  has  a  late  frost  this  fall,  "but 
If  we  have  an  early  and  wet  fall,  it  will  be  a 
complete  bust." 

•'At  best,  we'll  have  half  of  the  usual  crop 
in  this  neighborhood,"  said  Henry  Erdahl, 
who  farms  near  Donnelley  In  Steve:is  County. 
•And  a  lot  will  settle  for  less  than  that." 

Without  federal  help,  the  farmers'  only 
chance  will  be  an  unusually  late  frost  this 
fall,  according  to  Orville  Gunderson,  an  ex- 
tension agent  In  crops  and  soils  for  a  nine- 
county  area  of  west-central  Minnesota. 

"It  all  depends  on  what  happens  this  fall," 
said  Gunderson.  "Normally  the  first  frost  Is 
around  the  end  of  September.  A  two  week  ex- 
tension of  that  would  help  like  the  dickens. 
But  if  It  comes  two  weeks  earlier,  they'll  be 
in  real  trouble." 

Gunderson  said  the  only  crop  In  the  area 
which  could  be  salvaged  after  an  early  frost 
Is  soybeans.  Other  crops  would  provide  little 
more  than  silage  for  livestock. 

And  even  If  the  farmers  get  a  late  frost, 
their  crops  will  be  low  In  both  yield  and 
quality.  Edman  said. 

Inman  acknowledged  that  low  Interest  fed- 
eral loans,  if  approved  In  time,  might  save 
a  number  of  farmers  In  the  area.  But,  he 
added,  "We  don't  really  count  on  any  help." 
•Most  of  the  people  out  here  think  the 
best  helping  hand  is  the  one  at  the  end  of 
your  arm,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  there  are 
many  optimists  around  here." 

[From   the   Minneapolis   Tribvme,   July   23, 

1972] 

Heavy  Rains  Cause  Flooding 

Rain  fell  again  Saturday  In  north-central 
Minnesota,  adding  to  the  up  to  10  Inches 
that  fell  Friday  night  from  St.  Cloud  to 
Brainerd  and  left  highways  and  bridges 
washed  away  and  towns  stranded. 

At  6  p.m.  yesterday,  Minnesota's  director 
of  civil  defense,  F.  James  Erchul,  reported  to 
Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  that  a  state  of  emer- 
gency exists  In  Todd,  Morrison,  Crow  Wing, 
Mllle  Lacs  and  Aitkin  counties. 

Anderson  said  he  will  tour  the  damaged 
areas  "as  soon  as  weather  permits" — prob- 
ably on  Monday.  At  that  time  he  said  he 
will  declare  a  disaster  area  and  request  fed- 
eral help. 
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In  the  fiood  area.  National  Guardsmen 
rescued  flood  victims  from  the  tops  of  cars 
after  a  series  of  five  thunderstorms  Friday 
night. 

"It's  a  disaster — the  worst  Morrison  Coun- 
ty has  ever  had,"  said  Felix  Kuajawa.  a 
county  commissioner  from  Buckman  who 
viewed  the  damage  from  a  Guard  helicopter. 
Kuajawa  and  thre  other  members  of  the 
county  board  estimated  the  damage  to  roads 
alone  at  $500,000  In  the  county. 

"We  will  need  help.  We  can  mobilize  every- 
one we  have  and  that's  not  enough,"  Kua- 
jawa said. 

Onlv  one  storm-related  death  was  reported. 
Robert  DeBlleck,  53,  of  rural  Clarissa,  was 
discovered  In  his  car  early  Saturday  after 
he  struck  a  washout  on  a  county  road  near 
Eagle    Bend   and   died   from   the   Impact. 

Hwy.  371,  the  main  artery  from  Little 
Falls  to  Brainerd,  was  reported  under  water 
for  seven  miles. 

Business  on  Hwy.  371  betwen  Little  Palls 
and  Camp  Ripley  were  being  sandbagged 
by  volunteers  yesterday  as  the  waters  con- 
tinued to  rise. 

The  National  Weather  Service  in  Minneapo- 
lis said  late  Saturday  that  the  rains  had  not 
vet  ended.  An  additional  2  to  4  inches  wps 
predicted  to  fall  last  night  over  the  Riun 
River  from  Mllle  Lacs  southward  to  St. 
Francis  and  over  the  St.  Croix  River  drain- 
age upstream  from  St.  Croix  Falls. 

•'Flash  fioodlng  and  overflowing  will  oc- 
cur, washing  out  county  and  state  high- 
ways," the  service  said. 

Hwy.  371  as  well  as  Hwys.  10,  115  25,  169, 
and  other  routes  were  closed  at  points  due 
to  high  water  or  holes  as  deep  as  10  feet 
gouged  m  the  pavement  by  the  water. 

Bralnerd-bound  motorists  were  being  ad- 
vised to  detour  through  Alexandria  or  even 
Duluth  to  avoid  the  flooded  roads. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  water  were  the  Morrison 
County  towns  of  Randall.  Lincoln,  and 
Lastrup.  Communications  were  severed,  and 
the  towns  could  be  reached  only  by  amphib- 
ious vehicles  or  by  air. 

In  Randall,  10  miles  northwest  of  Little 
Falls,  National  Guard  amphibious  vehicles 
rescued  motorists  stranded  in  their  cars  as 
the  Little  Elk  River  spilled  over  Its  banks 
and  ran  four  to  five  feet  deep  through  the 
town. 

Some  homes  that  were  evacuated,  a  heart- 
attack  victim  was  taken  by  helicopter  north- 
west of  Little  Falls,  to  a  hospital,  and  flve 
youths  were  rescued  after  clinging  for  nearly 
two  hours  to  a  highway  sign  at  the  end  of  a 
flooded  bridge. 

A  mudslide  Inundated  Burlington  North- 
ern tracks  and  part  of  Hwy.  10  near  Lincoln, 
according  to  county  authorities. 

In  Lastrup,  a  village  of  160,  Mrs.  Richard 
Torek  said,  "Everything  Is  under  water.  In 
some  places  It  Is  four  feet  deep." 

Jilrs.  Torek  said  a  few  residents  were  forced 
from  their  homes  and  were  living  with  friends 
or  relatives  in  the  village. 

Morrison  County's  storm  damage  from  wind 
and  water  was  estimated  at  $1.8  million  by 
Civil  Defense  Director  Lee  McKlnnon. 

Three  miles  southwest  of  McGrath.  east 
of  Mllle  Lacs  Lake,  a  tornado  touched  down 
at  4  p.m.  yesterday  at  the  Edward  Miller 
farm,  according  to  Allan  Kastner,  a  weather 
service  observer.  Ktistner  and  McGrath  was 
Isolated,  with  washouts  reported  on  Hwy.  65 
and  Aitkin  Coimty  Rd.  18,  which  serve  the 
town. 

In  Little  Falls.  Mayor  Kenneth  Flolid  or- 
dered workmen  to  cut  a  culvert  under  U.S. 
Hwy.  10  at  13th  Av.  on  the  north  edge  of 
town  to  divert  water  running  down  a  drain- 
age ditch  through  the  culvert  and  Into  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  emergency  culvert  was  opened  at  9 
p.m.  and  succeeded  In  diverting  water  which 
had  previously  flowed  to  9th  Av.  and  then 
backed  up,  flooding  homes. 


About  450  people,  mostly  from  Little  Falls, 
assisted  In  the  effort,  fllUng  sandbags  which 
were  used  to  control  the  flow  of  the  water. 

The  Todd  County  towns  of  Bertha,  Eagle 
Bend,  Clarissa,  Browerville,  and  Long  Prairie 
were  reported  to  have  flooded  homes,  and 
the  sheriff's  office  said  every  road  in  the 
county  was  Impassable,  except  Hwy.  71  south 
from  Long  Prairie  to  Sauk  Centre. 

In  Browerville,  the  fire  department  rescued 
one  man  whose  pickup  truck  was  washed  off 
a  county  road  Into  a  creek. 

Although  Todd  and  Morrison  Counties  ap- 
peared hardest  hit.  heavy  rains,  fioodlng,  and 
road  waishouts  were  reported  over  a  wide 
area,  ranging  roughly  from  St.  Cloud  on  the 
south  to  Brainerd  on  the  north,  and  from 
Pine  County  west  to  Douglas  County. 

About  9,400  National  Guard  troopis  yes- 
terday ended  15  days  of  training  at  Camp 
Ripley,  north  of  Little  Falls  and  began  mov- 
ing their  convoys  home  to  bases  in  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  and  Dlinois. 

About  2.500  of  the  troop  were  evacuated 
from  their  tin-hut  barracks  during  the  night 
to  concrete  mess  halls  and  headquarters 
buildings. 

Fc-.T  Ri?LEY  Rain  Tops  10  Inches 
Following  Is  a  list  of  some  of  the  Minne- 
sota towns  located  In  and  near  the  area  af- 
fected by  Friday's  rain  storms  and  the 
amoimt  of  rain  that  fell  In  those  towns  dur- 
ing the  24-hour-period  ending  at  8:30  ana.. 
Saturday. 

Ft.  Ripley,  10.84  Inches:  Parkers  Prairie, 
10;  Long  Prairie,  8.90;  Onamla,  8.10;  Mc- 
Grath, 5.55;  Brainerd.  4.80;  Alexandria.  2.43; 
Duluth.  1.89;  St.  Cloud,  .76. 


Flooding      Ctjts      Roads,      Isolates      Town 

OF  500 

(By  Clifford  Slmak) 

"This  Is  the  Spless  Indoor  swimming  pool," 
said  Mrs.  Conrad  Spiess  when  she  answered 
her  phone  in  Randall,  Minn.,  late  Saturday 
afternoon. 

"The  living  room  is  still  dry."  she  said,  "but 
there  Is  water  running  In  the  kitchen.  Out 
In  the  front  yard  it  is  above  my  knees.  What 
Is  more.  It  Is  raining  again.  It  is  simply  pour- 
ing down." 

Randall,  a  community  of  500  on  Hwy.  10 
ten  miles  northwest  of  Little  Falls,  caught 
the  brunt  of  the  flooding  resulting  from  a 
storm  that  dumped  more  than  10  Inches  of 
water  on  central  Minnesota  Friday  night. 

The  town  was  isolated. 

Hwy.  10  was  covered  by  up  to  four  feet  of 
water  in  some  areas  and  was  wsished  out 
in  others. 

DeWayne  Schwanke,  Randall  flre  chief,  es- 
timated that  60  to  75  residents  had  been 
evacuated  to  higher  ground  when  the  Little 
Elk  River,  ordinarily  a  trickle,  suddenly  In- 
undated many  of  the  homes  In  low-lying  sec- 
tions. 

Five  young  people,  attempting  to  cross  a 
bridge  over  the  Little  Elk.  were  rescued  after 
clinging  to  a  highway  sign  for  nearly  two 
hours. 

A  retired  banker,  F.  A.  Schwanke,  about  80, 
was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack  after  the 
flood  struck  the  town  and  was  cut  off.  He  wsa 
taken  to  St.  Gabriel's  Hospital  In  Little  Falls 
by  a  National  Guard  helicopter. 

Four  National  Guard  amphibious  vehicles 
arrived  early  Saturday  and  rescued  people 
stranded  In  flooded  areas.  One  of  the  vehicles, 
called  ducks,  was  disabled  when  it  ran  Into  a 
flre  hydrant  concealed  by  the  flood  waters. 

To  the  north.  Hwy.  10  was  covered  by  about 
four  feet  of  water  near  Randall.  To  the  south, 
the  highway  was  impassible  because  of  wash- 
outs and  flood  areas.  All  county  and  second- 
ary roads  were  impassible. 

The  flve  young  people  who  were  rescued 
were  Identlfled  by  Flre  Chief  Schwanke  as 
Janet  Let-ore.  Charles  Kay.  Donna  Taylor, 
Perry  Carver  and  Viola  Hanson.  Ages  were 
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not  available,  but  the  chief  said  all  are  In 
their  teens. 

They  had  been  in  Bralnerd  for  the  evening, 
and  upon  returning  to  Randall,  found  the 
bridge  flooded  too  deeply  to  use  a  car  to  get 
to  their  homes  in  the  section  of  town  across 
the  river. 

Hanging  onto  the  bridge  railing,  they  made 
their  way  safelv  across.  But  when  they  came 
to  the  approach  of  the  bridge,  the  current 
caught  them  and  started  to  sweep  them  away. 

They  managed  to  grab  hold  of  a  newly  In- 
stalled highway  sign.  •Lucidly."  said  Chief 
Schwanke.  the  "sign  held  under  their  weight. 

Residents  of  the  village  heard  their  calls 
for  help,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  rescue 
them  by   boat. 

Alfred  Bjorness.  operating  a  boat  belong- 
ing to  Conrad  Spiess  and  powered  by  a  S',- 
horsepower  engine,  made  the  first  attempt. 
The  boat  could  not  buck  the  current. 

A  boat  with  a  lO-horsepower  engine,  owned 
by  Don  Mueller  and  operated  by  Richard 
Mueller  with  Chief  Schwanke  riding  as  a 
passenger,  also  failed  in  a  rescue  attempt. 

Finally  a  road  grader,  operated  by  Don 
Mueller  and  carrying  Chief  Schwanke  and 
John  Cabot,  reached  the  five. 

The  retired  banker  was  taken  to  Little  Falls 
In  a  helicopter  piloted  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  V. 
Mever.  commander  of  the  47th  Viking  Infan- 
try Division  which  has  been  camped  at  Camp 
Rlplev  for  the  past  15  days. 

Gerald  Nye  of  Robblnsdale.  a  son-in-law 
of  Schwanke,  was  staying  at  a  cabin  at  near- 
by Lake  Alexander.  When  he  got  word  of  his 
father-in-law's  heart  attack,  he  tried  to  reach 
Randall  by  car.  He  got  within  two  miles  of 
the  village  and  was  unable  to  go  farther. 

He  then  borrowed  a  tractor  from  a  farmer, 
but  again  was  unable  to  complete  the  trip. 
He  then  phoned  the  National  Guard  for  help. 

Mever,  who  was  aloft  at  the  time,  got  word 
of  Nve's  phone  call,  picked  up  Nye  and  then 
made  a  hazardous  landing  between  two  power 
lines  at  Randall  to  pick  up  the  stricken  man 
The  ride  to  the  hospital  was  the  first  time 
that  Schwanke  had  ever  flown. 

Meyer  said  that  when  he  flew  over  Ran- 
dall, he  saw  a  number  of  people  standing; 
on  the  roofs  of  their  cars,  which  were 
stranded  In  flood  water.  It  was  then  that  he 
sent  the  amphibious  vehicles. 

Evacuees  were  being  fed  in  St.  Peters 
Lutheran  Church,  with  the  women  of  the  vil- 
lage banding  together  to  provide  and  cook 
food. 

STACNANT-Ani  Mass  Blamed  for  Downpotjrs 

A  series  of  thunderstorms  that  "all  moved 
along  the  same  track  and  dumped  rain  in  the 
same  spot."  was  the  cause  of  Friday's  heavy 
rains  in  central  Minnesota,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Weather  Service. 

The  unusually  heavy  downpours  occurred 
when  warm  moist  air  flowing  up  from  the 
s^uth  made  contact  with  a  stagnant  mass  of 
air  positioned  across  central  Minnesota  and 
northern  Wisconsin. 

"The  biggest  factor  was  that  nothing  was 
n-.jving,"  the  weather  service  said.  The  stag- 
nant air — a  stationary  front  of  a  low  pressure 
weather  system  centered  In  central  South 
Dakota — served  as  a  barrier  to  the  storm 
systems  moving  through  the  area  and  held 
them  In  nearly  the  same  position  for  about 
10  hours. 

As  a  result,  an  area  25  to  30  miles  wide 
across  the  central  part  of  the  state  from 
near  Alexandria  in  the  west  to  Hinckley  near 
the  Wisconsin  border  was  saturated  with  up 
to  10  inches  of  rain. 

An  80-mlle-long  area  between  Parkers 
Prairie,  which  Is  20  miles  north  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  Onamia,  Minn.,  south  of  Mllle  Lacs 
Lake,  was  particularly  hard-hit.  About  10 
Inches  of  rain  fell  at  Parkers  Prairie.  Ft, 
Ripley  received  almost  11  Inches  and  other 
towns  In  the  area  also  received  heavy  amounts 
of  rain. 

According    to    the    weather    service,    the 


average  annual  precipitation  across  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  state  is  25  to  28  inches. 
Normal  precipitation  in  the  area  for  the 
mcnth  of  July  is  about  three  inches. 

The  area  of  heavy  rainfall  was  within  a 
wider  band  of  storm  activity  that  reached 
from  a  40-mile-wide  area  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  to  a  75-mile-wide  area  over 
northern  Wisconsin.  Rainfall  of  two  or  more 
inches  was  common  in  this  area. 

By  Saturday  afternoon,  the  weather  pic- 
ture for  the  area  was  relatively  unchanged. 
Intermittently  heavy  rains  fell  across  the 
area  and  the  forecast  was  for  more  of  the 
same. 

The  weather  service  spokesman  character- 
ized yesterday's  rainfall  as  "very  unusual." 
He  said  it  was  "somewhat  analagous"  to  the 
heavy  rain  and  consequent  flooding  in  Rapid 
City.  S.D..  in  early  June.  In  both  situations, 
he  said,  a  series  of  storms  developed  and 
moved  the  same  area,  spilling  rain  as  they 
ran  up  against  masses  of  stagnant  air. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his 
statement  and  for  his  strong  effort  in 
committee. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  . 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft  ) .  This  amendment  would  have  a 
seriously  damaging  effect  on  the  State  of 
Texas  by  striking  the  January  1971  ret- 
roactivity clause  and  inserting  the  date 
of  June  1,  1972. 

Mr.  President,  a  tragedy  struck  Cald- 
well, Comal.  Guadalupe,  Hays,  and  Webb 
Counties,  Tex.,  the  night  of  May  11, 
1972,  as  the  waters  of  the  Guadalupe 
River,  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  surged 
over  its  banks  and  inundated  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  These  coimties. 
later  declared  a  disaster  area  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  suffered  damages  of  approxi- 
mately $18.4  million.  Three  hundred  and 
thirty  homes  were  devasted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  no  longer  habitable  while 
over  3.400  homes  suffered  serious  dam- 
ages. Over  150  mobile  homes  were  either 
totally  destroyed  or  significantly  dam- 
aged. 

Mr.  President.  $18.4  million  represents 
not  only  the  physical  extent  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  the  floods  but  also  the  urgent 
need  for  Federal  assistance  to  this  area. 
Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  pre- 
clude such  Federal  assistance  to  Texas 
under  the  pending  legislation.  I  do  not 
believe  this  body  will  provide  relief  and 
recovery  assistance  to  other  disaster 
areas  and  fail  to  provide  similar  aid  to 
such  hard-hit  areas  as  Caldwell.  Comal, 
Guadalupe,  Hays,  and  Webb  Counties — 
the  very  counties  which  President  Nixon 
himself  declared  a  disaster  area,  I  do  not 
believe  that  Texas  property  owners  are 
any  le.ss  important  or  deserving  of  Fed- 
eral aid  than  property  owners  in  South 
Dakota  and  Pennsylvania. 

If  the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Ohio  were  to  be 
adopted,  these  Texas  counties  would  fall 
by  a  mere  20  days  to  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance.  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
equitable;  I  do  not  believe  this  is  just; 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  will  vote 
to  accept  this  amendment.  Retaining  the 
language  of  the  committee  recommen- 


dation will  bring  much-needed  relief  to 
the  stricken  citizens  of  the  Guadalupe 
River  area.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  vote 
against  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas. 

What  the  Senator  from  Ohio  proposes 
to  do  here  would  wipe  out  benefits  to 
disaster  victims  in  some  30  States.  These 
have  been  very  real  disasters. 

I  look  with  interest  at  the  newspaper 
circulated  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER).  showing  the 
disaster  effects  in  Pennsylvania.  I  might 
say  that  in  wandering  around  in  the 
rubble  of  New  Braunfels  and  Seguin, 
Tex.,  the  day  after  the  disaster  there, 
we  could  have  taken  some  pictures 
equally  horrible. 

I  think  that  for  reasons  of  compassion 
to  disaster  victims  of  the  paist  18  months, 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  should  be  rejected. 

CONGRESS    MUST    RESPOND   TO    NEEDS    OF    PEOPLE 
CArSED    BY     MAJOR    DISASTER 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  1972  there  were 
nearly  as  many  declared  disasters  as 
occurred  in  the  United  States  in  all  of 
1971.  These  unexpected  devastations 
caused  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
damage  and  brought  death,  injury,  and 
extreme  hardship  to  thousands  of  our 
fellow  citizens. 

While  1972  has  been  an  unusually 
high  number  of  disasters,  they,  unfor- 
tunately, are  a  regular  occurrence.  Every 
year  there  are  many  Americans  who  re- 
quire assistance  as  the  result  of  disasters 
of  all  kinds. 

In  1970  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  through  a  special  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh),  examined  in  greater  depth 
than  ever  before  the  legislative  require- 
ments for  a  relief  program  that  would 
respond  quickly  and  effectively  when 
these  disasters  strike.  We  recognized 
that  in  the  past  we  had  responded  in- 
dividually to  disasters  as  they  took  place. 
This  was  an  unsatisfactory  procedure 
that  resulted  in  lost  time  and  frequently 
in  inadequate  and  unevenly  distributed 
aid. 

By  enacting  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  we  believed  we  had  provided  a 
mechanism  capable  of  responding  to  all 
disasters.  Mr.  President,  the  experience 
under  this  law  for  the  past  2  years  has 
been  good.  It  has  allowed  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  to  act  at  once 
following  a  disaster  and  to  marshal  the 
resources  needed  to  alleviate  human 
suffering. 

As  with  any  new  program,  however, 
experience  has  shown  that  some  modifi- 
cations are  needed.  The  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  closely  watched  the 
implementation  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act.  We  are  aware  that  refinements  are 
needed  in  some  areas  and  have  begun 
work  to  bring  these  about.  That  is  why 
I  welcome  suggestions  from  any  source. 

The  act  may  need  amending,  but  I 
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caution  the  Senate,  however,  about  re- 
turning to  the  old  practice  of  respond- 
ing on  a  dlsaster-by-disaster  basis. 

In  this  connection,  I  fear  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  represents  just  such  an 
approach.  Increased  benefits  and  lower 
interest  rates  are,  I  believe,  needed.  But 
we  must  make  them  available  to  victims 
of  disasters  other  than  Hurricane  Agnes 
and  the  dam  collapse  at  Rapid  City. 

Early  this  year,  a  coal  mine  water  im- 
poundment collapsed  in  Buffalo  Creek, 
W.  Va„  killing  at  least  118  people  and 
virtually  wiping  out  a  valley  17  miles 
long.  Recovery  from  this  disaster  of 
monumental  proportions  will  be  a  long, 
difficult  and  expensive  task.  Those  in- 
volved in  rebuilding  the  valley  will  need 
all  the  help  we  can  provide,  including 
that  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  however,  would  deny  this  aid  to 
these  people  and  to  the  victims  of  other 
disasters  that  occurred  prior  to  June  of 
this  year.  The  hardships  suffered  by  the 
West  Virginians  who  live  on  Buffalo 
Creek  are  just  as  great  as  those  whose 
homes  and  property  were  in  the  path 
of  Hurricane  Agnes  or  below  the  dam 
in  Rapid  City. 

Mr.  President,  simple  fairness  and 
human  decency  demands  that  we  make 
assistance  available  evenly  and  without 
discrimination  to  all  who  need  it.  For 
this  reason,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.    Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  amendment? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     (Mr. 
Be  ALL).    The  proponents  have  24  min- 
utes. The  opponents  have  1  minute. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  proponents  of 
the  amendment  have  24  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  willing  to  do 
the  same. 
Mr,  TAFT.  I  yield  mj'self  3  minutes. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  before 
taking  that  step,  I  had  considered  modi- 
fying my  amendment  to  make  the  point 
as  to  what  the  issue  on  this  amendment 
is.  I  have  considered  modifying  my 
amendment  to  go  back  to  the  begirming 
of  fiscal  year  1970.  In  the  case  of  my 
own  State,  this  would  have  brought  un- 
der the  coverage  for  additional  benefits 
some  applicants  with  204  loans  resulting 
from  presidentially  declared  disasters  in 
my  own  State  of  Ohio.  I  am  very  tempted 
to  do  so.  There  is,  as  I  indicated  pre- 
viously, no  fair  date  except  an  ongoing 
date  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
legislation  on  which  we  can  make  a  cut- 
off. No  lack  of  sympathy  for  those  in 
Texas,  Minnesota.  Ohio,  or  any  other 
area  of  the  country  has  this  led  me  to 
point  this  out  to  the  Senate  but,  rather, 
to  point  out  that  they  are.  In  effect,  es- 
tablishing discrimination  between  those 
who  come  before  the  cutoff  date  and 
those  who  come  after  the  cutoff  date. 
Insofar  as  the  benefits  are  concerned. 


I  feel  that  Ohio,  even  if  we  included  all  of 
these,  would  be  pretty  well  shortcut  on 
many  disasters  because  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  policies,  with 
which  I  have  not  agreed  in  many  in- 
stances, have  led  to  a  refusal  to  declare 
disasters  in  situations  where  I  thought 
they  were  justified. 

This  amendment  takes  into  considera- 
tion a  disaster  in  30  States,  therefore,  if 
we  vote  with  our  constituencies  in  mind,  I 
suppose  that  the  aimendment  would  fail 
and  that  the  date  in  the  committee  bill 
would  prevail. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  a  soimd  basis  on  which  to 
make  this  decision,  nor  is  it  equitable  for 
the  people  of  the  country  generally. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Be  ALL) .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  f  yea.  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  denator  from 
<3eorgia  (Mr.  Gahbrell  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  absent  on 
ofBclal  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  it  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrbll)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  CottonI  ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fiom  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Br(X)Ke>.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25. 
nays  58,  as  follows: 


NAYS— 58 


Aiken 

Hart 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Bible 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Smith 

Byrd. 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Magnuson 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Case 

Mathias 

Stevens 

Chiles 

McCleUan 

Stevenson 

Church 

McGee 

Symington 

Cook 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

Tunney 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Williams 

Gravel 

Moss 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 16 

Allott 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Baker 

Gambrell 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Grlffln 

Muskle 

Cotton 

Harris 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Long 

Eastland 

Miller 
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YEAS— 25 

Allen 

Pulbrlght 

Proxmlre 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Roth 

Bellmen 

Gurney 

Sax  be 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Taft 

Brock 

Holllngs 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Welcker 

Dole 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Young 

Domlnlck 

Nelson 

Fong 

Packwood 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  on  amendment  No.  1382  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft). 

Mr.  TOWER.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  advise  our  colleagues  that  all 
subsequent  votes  will  be  of  only  10  min- 
utes duration.  I  am  not  sure  that  every 
Senator  understood  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  had  an  amendment 
to  the  Taft  amendment,  would  it  be  ap- 
propriate to  send  it  to  the  desk  at  tliis 
time  and  thus  have  a  vei-y  short  discourse 
with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  my  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
offer  an  amendment  until  all  time  has 
been  used  or  yielded  back  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  my  time  so  that  the  Bayh 
amendment  can  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment.  And  may  I  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  m^• 
friends,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  for 
making  this  possible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
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The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  line  6,  strike  "$6,000"  and  In- 
sert "$10,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment  will  be  30 
minutes,  to  be  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  making 
an  explanation  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, which  I  am  hopeful  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  my  friend  from  Ohio.  I  feel 
compelled  to  preface  these  remarks  with 
a  bit  of  explanation  of  previous  work 
done  in  the  disaster  relief  area. 

I  rise  in  a  position  almost  of  hiatus,  in 
which  my  colleagues  on  the  steering 
committee  have  appointed  me  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  with 
that  honor  and  privilege.  I  am  compelled 
to  give  up  a  position  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  But  having  served  on 
that  committee  for  10  years  under  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  and  having  been  given  the 
responsibility  by  him  of  being  chairman 
of  the  ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  Disasters 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I 
would  Uke  to  suggest  for  the  Record  that 
some  of  the  language  in  the  report  Is  not 
well  taken  and  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  present  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act.  Public  Law  91-606. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  to 
have  that  public  law  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATIONS; 
DEFINITIONS 
Bindings  and  declarations 
Sec.   101.    (a)    The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

( 1 )  because  loss  of  life,  human  suffering, 
loss  of  Income,  and  property  loss  and  dam- 
age result  from  major  disasters  such  as  hur- 
ricanes, tornadoes,  storms,  floods,  high  waters, 
wliid-dnven  waters,  tidal  waves,  earthquakes, 
droughts,  fires,  and  other  catastrophes;  and 

1 2 )  because  such  disasters  disrupt  the  nor- 
mal fuiictloning  of  government  and  the 
community,  and  adversely  affect  Individual 
persona  and  families  with  great  severity; 
special  measures,  designed  to  assist  the  ef- 
forts of  the  affected  States  In  expediting 
the  rendering  of  aid,  assistance,  and  emer- 
gencv  welfare  services,  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  devastated  areas, 
are  necessary. 

(b(  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress,  by  this 
Act,  to  provide  an  orderly  and  continuing 
means  or  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  and  local  governments  In  car- 
rying out  their  responsibilities  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  and  damage  which  result  from 
such  disasters  by — 

( 1 1  revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
existing  major  disaster  relief  programs; 

(2)  ericouraglng  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  plans,  programs, 
and  organizations  by  the  States;  and 

( 3  I  achieving  greater  coordination  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  Federal  major  disaster  relief 
programs. 

DKriNrrioNS 

Sec.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "major  disaster"  means  amy  hurricane, 


tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water,  wind- 
driven  water,  tidal  wave,  earthquake, 
drought,  fire,  or  other  catastrophe  In  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  which.  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  President,  Is  or  threatens 
to  be  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude 
to  warrant  disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  supplement  the  efforts  and 
available  resources  of  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  relief  organizations  In  alleviating 
the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering 
caused  thereby,  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  Governor  of  any  State  In  which  such 
catastrophe  occurs  or  threatens  to  occur 
certifies  the  need  for  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  and  gives  assurance  of 
the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
the  funds  of  such  State,  Its  local  govern- 
ments, or  other  agencies  for  alleviating  the 
damage,  loss,  hardship  or  suffering  resulting 
from  such  catastrophe; 

(2)  "United  States"  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(3)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands; 

(4)  "Governor"  means  the  chief  executive 
of  any  State; 

(5)  "local  government"  means  any  county, 
city,  village,  town,  district,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  any  State,  and  Includes  any 
rural  community  or  unincorporated  town 
or  village  for  which  an  application  for  as- 
sistance is  made  by  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof; 

(6)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment, independent  establishment.  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government, 
except  the  American  National  Red  Cross;  and 

(7)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

TITLE    II— THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF 
DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

FEDERAL    COORDINATING    OFFICER 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Immediately  upon  his  desig- 
nation of  a  major  disaster  area,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint  a  Federal  coordinating 
officer  to  operate  under  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  in  such  area. 

(b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  coordinating  officer,  within  the 
designated  area,  shall 

( 1 )  make  an  initial  appraisal  of  the  types 
of  relief  most  urgently  needed; 

(2)  establish  such  field  offices  as  he  deems 
necessary  and  as  are  authorized  by  the 
Director; 

(3)  coordinate  the  administration  of  re- 
lief, including  activities  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Meuiionlte  Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief 
or  disaster  assistance  organizations  which 
agree  to  operate  under  his  advice  or  direc- 
tion, except  that  nothing  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  llnUt  or  in  any  way  affect  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  under  the  .'^ct  of  January  5,  1905.  as 
amended  ( 33  Stat.  599  ( ;  and 

(4)  take  such  other  action,  consistent 
with  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Di- 
rector, and  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assist 
local  citizens  and  public  officials  in  promptly 
obtalnin;?  assi.5tance  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

EMERGENCY    Stn»PORT    TEAMS 

Sec.  202.  The  Director  is  authorized  to  form 
emergency  support  teams  of  Federal  person- 
nel to  be  deployed  in  a  major  disaster  area. 
Such  emergency  support  teams  shall  assist 
the  Federal  coordinating  officer  In  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  pursuant  to  section 
201(bJ  of  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
Director,  the  head  of  any  Federal  department 


or  agency  is  authorized  to  detail  to  temporary 
duty  with  the  emergency  support  teams  on 
either  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable 
basis,  as  is  determined  necessary  by  the 
discretion  of  the  Director,  such  personnel 
within  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the 
head  of  the  Federal  department  or  agency  as 
the  Director  may  need  or  believe  to  be  useful 
for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  emer- 
gency support  teams,  each  such  detail  to  be 
without  loss  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other  em- 
ployee status. 

COOPERATION    OF  FEDERAL   AGENCIES  IN   RENDER- 
ING   EMCRGENCT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  In  any  major  disaster.  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  hereby  authorized,  on  di- 
rection of  the  President,  to  provide  assist- 
ance by — 

(1)  utilizing  or  lending,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  States  and  local 
governments,  their  equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  other  resources,  other 
than  the  extension  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act; 

(2)  distributing  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Service,  and 
other  relief  and  disaster  assistance  organiza- 
tions, or  otherwise,  medicine,  food,  and  other 
consumable  supplies,  or  emergency  assist- 
ance; 

(3)  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
supplies  determined  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  vise  or 
distribution  by  them  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emergency  work  essential  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  life  and 
property.  Including — 

(A)  clearing  and  removing  debris  and 
wreckage  In  accordance  with  section  224; 

(B)  making  repairs  to,  restoring  to  service, 
or  replacing  public  facilities  (Including 
street,  road,  and  highway  facilities)  of  State 
and  local  governments  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  a  major  disaster,  except  that  the  Federal 
contributions  therefor  shall  not  exceed  the 
net  cost  of  restoring  each  such  facility  on 
the  basis  of  the  design  of  such  facility  aj 
it  existed  Immediately  prior  to  the  disaster 
in  conformity  vrtth  current  codes,  specifica- 
tions, and  standards; 

(C)  providing  emergency  shelter  for  in- 
dividuals and  families  who,  as  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  require  such  assistance;  and 

(D)  making  contributions  to  State  or  local 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4). 

(b)  Emergency  work  performed  under  sub- 
section (a)  (4)  of  this  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude Federal  assistance  under  any  other 
section  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  may  be  reimbursed  for 
expenditures  under  this  Act  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any 
funds  received  by  Federal  agencies  as  reim- 
bursement for  services  or  supplies  furnished 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation 
or  appropriations  currently  available  for  such 
services  or  supplies. 

(d)  The  Federal  Government  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  claim  based  upon  the  exercise 
or  performance  or  the  failure  to  exercise  or 
perform  a  discretionary  function  or  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  or  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(e)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  utilize  the  services  or  facilities  of 
any  State  or  local  government,  or  of  any 
agency,  office,  or  employee  thereof,  with  the 
consent  of  such  government.  Any  Federal 
agency.  In  performing  any  activities  under 
this  section.  Is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 
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the  compensation  of  such  temporary  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  ni  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  to  employ  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  such  title,  and  to 
Incur  obligations  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  contract  or  otherwise  for  the  ac- 
quisition, rental,  or  hire  of  equipment,  serv- 
ices, materials,  and  supplies  for  shipping, 
drayage,  travel,  and  communication,  and  for 
the  supervision  and  administration  of  such 
activities.  Such  obligations,  including  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  additional  personnel,  may  be  in- 
curred by  an  agency  In  such  amount  as  may 
be  made  available  to  it  by  the  President. 

(f )  In  the  interest  of  providing  maximum 
mobilization  of  Federal  assistance  under  this 
Act.  the  President  is  authorized  to  coordi- 
nate in  such  manner  as  he  may  determine 
the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  in  provid- 
ing disaster  assistance.  The  President  may 
direct  any  Federal  agency,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  to  utilize  its  available  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and 
other  resources  in  accordance  with  the  au- 
thority, herein  contained.  The  President  may 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  he  may  exer- 
cise any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  any  section  of  this  Act  either  directly 
or  through  such  Federal  agency  as  he  may 
designate. 

(g)  The  President,  acting  through  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  shall  con- 
duct periodic  reviews  (at  least  annually)  of 
the  activities  of  Federal  and  State  depart- 
ments or  agencies  providing  disaster  assist- 
ance. In  order  to  assure  maximum  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs,  and  to  evaluate 
progress  being  made  In  the  development  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  preparedness  to  cope 
with  major  disasters. 

(h)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  In  cooperation  with  the  heads 
of  other  affected  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  addi- 
tional or  Improved  plans,  procedures,  and 
facilities  are  necessary  to  provide  Immediate 
effective  action  to  prevent  or  minimize 
losses  of  publicly  or  privately  owned  property 
and  personal  Injuries  or  deaths  which  could 
result  from  fires  (forest  and  grass),  earth- 
quakes, tornadoes,  freezes  and  frosts,  tsu- 
nami, storm  surges  and  tides,  and  fioods, 
which  are  or  threaten  to  become  major  dis- 
asters. Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and  from 
time  to  time,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress the  findings  of  this  study  and  investi- 
gation together  with  his  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto. 

■      TTSE   OF   LOCAL  FIRMS  AND  INDIVIDUALS 

Sec.  204.  In  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  debris  clearance,  distribution  of 
supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other  major 
disaster  assistance  activities  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  contract  with  private  orga- 
nizations, firms,  or  individuals,  preference 
shall  be  given,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practicable,  to  those  organizations,  firms, 
and  individuals  who  reside  or  do  business 
primarily  In  the  disaster  area. 

FEDERAL   GRANT-IN-AID   PROGRAMS 

Sec  205.  Any  Federal  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  a  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program  is  authorized,  if  so  requested 
by  the  applicant  State  or  local  authorities, 
to  modify  or  waive,  for  the  duration  of  a 
major  disaster  proclamation,  such  adminis- 


trative procedural  conditions  for  assistance 
as  would  otherwise  prevent  the  giving  of  as- 
sistance under  such  programs  if  the  inabil- 
ity to  meet  such  conditions  is  a  result  of 
the  disaster. 

STATE    DISASTER    PLANS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  In  devel- 
oping comprehensive  plans  and  practicable 
programs  for  preparation  against  major  dis- 
asters, and  for  relief  and  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals, businesses,  and  local  governments 
following  such  disasters.  Such  plans  should 
include  long-range  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion assistance  plans  for  seriously  damaged 
or  destroyed  public  and  private  facilities. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  of  not  more  than  $250,000  to  any 
State,  upon  application  therefor,  for  not  to 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing such  plans  and  programs. 

(c)  Any  State  desiring  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  designate  or  create  an 
agency  which  is  specially  qualified  to  plan 
and  administer  such  a  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram, and  shall,  through  such  agency,  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  to  the  President,  which 
shall— 

(1)  set  forth  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
State  program  for  preparation  against,  and 
relief  foUowing,  a  major  disaster,  including 
provisions  for  emergency  and  long-term  as- 
sistance to  individuals,  businesses,  and  local 
governments;  and 

(2)  Include  provisions  for  the  appointment 
of  a  State  coordinating  officer  to  act  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  coordinating  of- 
ficer appointed  under  section  201  of  this 
Act. 

(d)  From  time  to  time  the  Director  shall 
make  a  report  to  the  President,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress,  containing  his  recom- 
mendations for  programs  for  the  Federal  role 
In  the  implementation  and  funding  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  plans,  and  such 
other  recommendations  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  disaster  relief  activities  as  he 
deems  warranted. 

(e)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  improving,  maintaining,  and  updat- 
ing State  disaster  assistance  plans,  except 
that  no  such  grant  shall  exceed  $25,000  per 
annum  to  any  State. 

USB  AND  COOROIMATTON  OF  RELIEF 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  In  providing  relief  and  assist- 
ance following  a  major  disaster,  the  Director 
may  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  person- 
nel and  facilities  of  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennon- 
lte Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or  dis- 
aster assistance  organizations.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  medicine,  food,  supplies,  or  other 
items,  and  in  the  restoration,  rehabilitation, 
or  reconstruction  of  community  services  and 
essential  facilities  whenever  the  Director 
finds  that  such  utilization  is  necessary. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  American  National 
Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Mennon- 
lte Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or  dis- 
aster assistance  organizations  under  which 
the  disaster  relief  activities  of  such  organi- 
zations may  be  coordinated  by  the  Federal 
coordinating  officer  whenever  such  organi- 
zations are  engaged  in  providing  relief  dur- 
ing and  after  a  major  disaster  Any  such 
agreement  shall  Include  provisions  condi- 
tioning use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  and  the  services  of 
the  coordinating  officer  upon  compliance 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Direc- 
tor under  sections  208  and  209  of  this  Act, 
and  such  other  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  require. 

DUPLICATION    OF    BENEFITS 

Sec   208.    (a)    The  Director.   In   consulta- 
tion with  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency 


administering  any  program  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  persons,  business  concerns, 
or  other  entitles  suffering  losses  as  the  result 
of  a  major  disaster,  shall  assure  that  no  such 
person,  business  concern,  or  other  entity 
will  receive  such  assistance  with  respect  to 
any  part  of  such  loss  as  to  which  he  has  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  under  any  other 
program. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  assure  that  no  per- 
son, business  concern,  or  other  entity  re- 
ceives any  Federal  assistance  for  any  part 
of  a  loss  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  major 
disaster  If  such  person,  concern,  or  entity 
received  compensation  from  insurance  or  any 
other  source  for  that  part  of  such  a  loss. 
Partial  compensation  for  a  loss  or  a  part  of 
a  loss  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  shall 
not  preclude  additional  Federal  assistance 
for  any  part  of  such  a  loss  not  compensated 
otherwise. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Director  determines  (1) 
that  a  person,  business  concern,  or  other 
entity  has  received  assistance  under  this  Act 
for  a  loss  and  that  such  person,  business 
concern  or  other  entity  received  assistance 
for  the  same  loss  from  another  source,  and 
(2)  that  the  amount  received  from  all 
sources  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  loss,  he 
shall  direct  such  person,  business  concern. 
or  other  entity  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  an 
amount,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  received,  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  Federal  Government  for  that  part 
of  the  assistance  which  he  deems  excessive. 

NONDISCRIMINATION  IN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  209.  (a)  The  Director  shall  Issue,  and 
may  alter  and  amend,  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  per- 
sonnel carrying  out  emergency  relief  func- 
tions at  the  site  of  a  major  disaster.  Such 
regulations  shall  Include  provisions  for  In- 
suring that  the  distribution  of  supplies,  the 
processing  of  applications,  and  other  relief 
and  assistance  activities  Lhall  be  accom- 
plished In  an  equitable  and  impartial  man- 
ner, without  discrimination  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  color,  religion,  nationality,  sex.  age. 
or  economic  status  prior  to  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  As  a  condition  of  participation  In  the 
distribution  of  assistance  or  supplies  under 
section  207.  relief  organizations  shall  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  regulations  relating 
to  nondiscrimination  promulgated  by  the 
Director,  and  such  other  regulations  appli- 
cable to  activities  within  a  major  disaster 
area  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective 
coordination  of  relief  efforts. 

DISASTER  WARNINGS 

Sec  210.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  or  to  make  available  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  the  facilities  of  the  civil 
defense  communications  system  established 
and  maintained  pursuant  to  section  201(c) 
of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  (50  U.S.C.  app.  2281(c)).  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  needed  warning  to  gov- 
ernmental authorities  and  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation In  areas  endangered  by  Imminent, 
major  disasters. 

PREDISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  221.  If  the  President  determines  that 
a  major  disaster  Is  Immiment,  he  Is  author- 
ized to  tise  Federal  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities,  and  all  other  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to  avert 
or  lessen  the  effects  of  such  disaster  before 
its  actual  occurrence. 

EMERGENCY  COMMUNICATIONS 

Sec  222.  The  Director  is  authorized  dur- 
ing, or  in  anticipation  of.  an  emergency  to 
establish  temporary  communications  in  any 
major  disaster  area  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  his  office,  and  to  make  such 
communications  available  to  State  and  local 
government  officials  aJid  other  persons  as 
he  deems  appropriate. 
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XMTBCENCT  PTTBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  223.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  temporary  public  transportation 
service  to  meet  emergency  needs  In  a  major 
disaster  area.  Such  service  will  provide  trans- 
portation to  governmental  offices,  supply  cen- 
ters, stores,  post  offices,  schools,  major  em- 
ployment centers,  and  such  other  places  as 
may  be  necessary  In  order  to  enable  the 
community  to  resume  Its  normal  pattern  of 
life  as  soon  as  possible. 

DEBRIS  REMOVAL 

Sec.  224.  (a)  The  President,  whenever  he 
determines  It  to  be  In  the  public  Interest, 
Is  authorized — 

(1)  through  the  use  of  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  Instrumentalities,  to 
clear  debris  and  wreckage  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  from  publicly  and  privately 
owned  lands  and  waters. 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
debris  or  wreckage  resulting  from  a  major 
disaster  from  publicly  or  privately  owned 
lands  and  waters. 

(b )  No  authority  under  this  section  shall  be 
exercised  unless  the  affected  State  or  local 
government  shall  first  arrange  an  uncondi- 
tional authorization  for  removal  of  such 
debris  or  wreckage  from  public  and  private 
property,  and.  in  the  case  of  removal  of  debris 
or  wreckage  from  private  property,  shall  first 
agree  to  Indemnify  the  Federal  Government 
against  any  claim  arising  from  such  remov- 

fire  suppression  grants 
Sec.  225.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  assistance,  including  grants,  to  any 
State  for  the  suppression  of  any  fire  on  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned  forest  or  grassland 
which  threatens  such  destruction  as  would 
constitute  a  major  disaster. 

rEMPORARV    HOUSING   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  226.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
provide  temporary  housing  or  other  emer- 
gency shelter.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
mobile  homes  or  other  readily  fabricated 
dwellings  for  those  who.  as  a  result  of  such 
major  disaster,  require  temporary  housing 
or  other  emergency  shelter,  except  that  for 
the  first  twelve  months  of  occupancy  no 
rentals  shall  be  established  for  any  such  ac- 
commodations, thereafter  rentals  shall  be  es- 
tablished, based  upon  fair  market  value  of 
the  accommodations  being  furnished,  ad- 
justed to  take  Into  consideration  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  occupant.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  any  such 
emergency  housing  acquired  by  purchase  may 
be  sold  directly  to  Individuals  and  families 
who  are  occupants  thereof  at  prices  that  are 
fair  and  equitable.  Any  mobile  home  or 
readily  fabricated  dwelling  shall  be  placed 
on  a  site  complete  with  utilities  provided  by 
State  or  local  government,  or  by  the  owner 
or  occupant  of  the  site  who  was  displaced 
by  the  major  disaster,  without  charge  to 
the  United  States.  However,  the  Director  may 
elect  to  provide  other  more  economical  and 
accessible  sites  at  Federal  expense  when  he 
determines  such  action  to  be  In  the  public 
interest. 

( b )  The  President  U  authorized  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  In  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on  be- 
half of  individuals  and  families  who,  as  a 
result  of  financial  hardship  caused  by  a 
major  disaster,  have  received  written  notice 
of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a  residence 
by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
lien,  cancellation  of  any  contract  of  sale,  or 
termination  of  any  lease,  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  disaster.  Such  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year 
or  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of  financial 
hardship,  whichever  Is  the  lesser.  The  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 


poses of  section  240  of  this  Act,  to  provide 
reemployment  assistance  services  under  other 
laws  to  Individuals  who  are  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  dlsas^r. 

SMALL    BUSINESS    DISASTER    LOANS 

Skc.  231.  In  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  under  section  7(b)  (1). 
(2).  and  (4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  636(b)  ),  In  the  case  of 
property  loss  or  damage  or  Injury  resulting 
from  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by  the 
President  or  a  disaster  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator,  the  Small  B\islness  Adminis- 
tration— 

(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  or 
Injury  Is  not  compensated  for  by  insurance 
or  otherwise,  (A)  shall,  on  that  part  of  any 
loan  In  excess  of  $500.  cancel  the  principal 
of  the  loan,  except  that  the  total  amount 
so  canceled  shall  not  exceed  $2,500,  except 
that  this  clause  (A)  shall  apply  only  to 
loans  made  to  cover  losses  and  damage  and 
Injury  resulting  from  major  disasters  as  de- 
termined by  the  President,  and  (B)  may  de- 
fer Interest  payments  or  principal  pajrments. 
or  both,  In  whole  or  In  part,  on  any  loan 
made  under  this  section  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan  except 
that  any  such  deferred  payments  shall  bear 
Interest  at  the  rate  determined  under  sec- 
tion 234  of  this  Act. 

(2)  to  the  extent  such  Injury,  loss,  or 
damage  is  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise,  may  grant  any  loan  for  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged,  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  Is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources. 

(3)  may.  In  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  a 
home  or  business  concern,  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  liens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  If  such 
property  Is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or 
replaced,  except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained.  And  such  refinancing  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section. 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION  EMERGENCY 
LOANS 

Sec.  232.  In  the  administration  of  the 
emergency  loan  program  under  subtitle  C  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1961- 
1967).  and  the  rural  housing  loan  program 
under  section  502  of  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1472).  in 
the  case  of  loss  or  damage,  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  a  natural  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 

(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  Is 
not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise. (A)  shall,  on  that  part  of  any  loan  In 
excess  of  $500.  cancel  the  principal  of  the 
loan,  except  that  the  total  amount  so  can- 
celed shall  not  exceed  $2,500,  except  that  this 
clause  (A)  shall  apply  only  to  loans  made  to 
cover  losses  and  damage  resulting  from  major 
disasters  as  determined  by  the  President,  and 
(B)  may  defer  Interest  payments  or  principal 
payments,  or  both.  In  whole  or  In  part,  on 
any  loan  made  under  this  section  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan,  ex- 
cept that  any  such  deferred  payments  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  determined  under 
section  234  of  this  Act. 

(2)  to  the  extent  such  Injury,  loss,  or 
damage  Is  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise,  may  grant  any  loan  for  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  la 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources. 

(3)  may.  in  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  homes 
or  farm  service  buildings  and  related  struc- 
tures and  equipment,  refinance  any  mort- 


gage or  other  liens  outstanding  against  the 
destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  such  prop- 
erty is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or  re- 
placed, except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained.  Any  such  refinancing  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section. 

LOANS  HELD  BY  THE  VETERANS*  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  233.  (1)  Section  1820(a)  |2)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  subject  to  specific  limitations  In  this 
chapter,  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment 
of  principal  or  Interest  or  any  portion  there- 
of, security  or  other  provisions  of  any  note, 
contract,  mortgage  or  other  Instrument  se- 
curing a  loan  which  has  been  guaranteed, 
insured,  made  or  acquired  under  this  chap- 
ter;" 

(2)  Section  1820(f)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  fcdlows: 

"(f)  Whenever  loss,  destruction,  or  dam- 
age to  any  residential  property  securing  loans 
guaranteed.  Insured,  made,  or  acquired  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  chapter  occurs 
as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  under  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  1970,  the  Administrator 
shall  (1)  provide  counseling  and  such  other 
service  to  the  owner  of  such  property  as  may 
be  feasible  and  shall  Inform  such  owner  con- 
cerning the  disaster  assistance  available  from 
other  Federal  agencies  and  from  State 
or  local  agencies,  and  (2)  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  extend  on 
an  Individual  case  basis  such  forebearance  or 
indulgence  to  such  owner  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  to  be  warranted  by  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  the  circumstances  of 
such  owner." 

DISASTER    LOAN    INTEREST    RATES 

Sec.  234.  Any  loan  made  under  sections  231, 
and  232  of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  cur- 
rent cost  of  repairing  or  replacing  the  dis- 
aster Injury,  loss,  or  damage  In  conformity 
with  current  codes  and  specifications.  Any 
loan  made  under  sections  231.  232.  236(b)  and 
237  of  this,  Act  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing periods  to  maturity  of  ten  to  twelve 
years  reduced  by  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum 
per  annum.  In  no  event  shall  any  loan  made 
under  this  section  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  6  per  centum  per  annum. 

ACE    APPLICATION    FOR    LOANS 

Sec.  235.  In  the  administration  of  any  Fed- 
eral disaster  loan  program  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  231.  232.  or  233  of  this 
Act,  the  age  of  any  adult  loan  applicant  shall 
not  be  considered  In  determining  whether 
such  loan  should  be  made  or  the  amount  of 
such  loan. 

FEDERAL    LOAN    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec  236.  (a)  In  addition  to  the  loan  exten- 
sion authority  provided  In  section  12  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  adjust  and  re- 
adjust the  schedules  for  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  on  loans  to  borrowers  under 
programs  administered  by  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  and  to  extend  the 
maturity  date  of  any  such  loan  to  a  date  not 
beyond  forty  years  from  the  date  of  such  loan 
where  he  determines  such  action  Is  necessary 
because  of  the  Impairment  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  system,  or  the  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  damage  of  the  property  of  such  bor- 
rowers as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized  to  refinance  any 
note  or  other  obligation  which  Is  held  by  him 
In  connection  with  any  loan  made  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
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ment  or  Its  predecessor  In  interest,  or  which 
is  included  within  the  revolving  fund  for 
liquidating  programs  established  by  the  Ui. 
dependent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1955, 
where  he  finds  such  refinancing  necessary 
because  of  the  loss,  destruction,  or  damage 
(as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster)  to  property 
or  facilities  securing  such  obligations.  The 
Secretary  may  authorize  a  suspension  In 
the  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  charges 
on  and  an  additional  extension  In  the  ma- 
turity of,  any  such  loan  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years  U  he  determines  that  such 
action  18  necessary  to  avoid  severe  financial 
hardship. 

AID   TO    MAJOR    SOURCES    OF   EMPLOYMENT 

Sec  237.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration m  the  case  of  a  nonagrlcultural  en- 
terprise, and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion In  the  case  of  an  agricultural  enter- 
prise are  authorized  to  provide  any  Indus- 
trial '  commercial,  agricultural,  or  other  en- 
terprise, which  has  constituted  a  major 
source  of  employment  in  an  area  suffering  a 
major  disaster  and  which  Is  no  longer  in 
substantial  operation  as  a  result  of  such  dU- 
aster  a  loan  In  such  amount  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  such  enterprise  to  resume 
operations  in  order  to  assUt  In  restoring  the 
economic  viability  of  the  disaster  area.  Loans 
authorized  by  this  section  shaU  be  made 
without  regard  to  limitations  on  the  size  of 
loans  which  may  otherwise  be  Imposed  by 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

(b)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
m  addition  to  any  other  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance, except  that  such  other  assistance 
may  be  adjusted  or  modified  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Director  under  the 
authority  of  section  208  of  this  Act.  Any 
loan  made  under  this  section  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Interest  requirements  of  section 
234  of  this  Act,  but  the  President,  If  he 
deems  It  necessary,  may  defer  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  years  after  the  date  of  the  loan. 
Any  such  deferred  payments  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  the  rate  determined  under  section  234 
of  this  Act. 

FOOD    COUPON    AND    DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  238.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that,  as  a  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, low-Income  households  are  unable  to 
purchase  adequate  amounts  of  nutritious 
food,  he  is  authorized,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  distribute 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cou- 
pon allotments  to  such  households  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Pood  Stjamp  Act  of 
1964  and  to  make  surplus  commodities  avaU- 
able  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  203 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Is  authorized  to  continue  to 
make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households 
for  so  long  as  he  determines  necessary,  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  such  factors  as  he 
deems  appropriate.  Including  the  conse- 
quences of  the  major  disaster  on  the  earning 
power  of  the  households  to  which  assistance 
Is  made  available  under  this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending  or  otherwise  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  they  relate  to  the  avaUabUlty 
of  food  stamps  In  a  major  disaster  area. 

legal  services 
Sec  239.  Whenever  the  Director  determines 
that  low- Income  Individuals  are  unable  to 
secvire  legal  services  adequate  to  meet  their 
needs  as  a  consequence  of  a  major  disaster, 
consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Director  shall 
assure  that  such  programs  are  conducted 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  aw>roprlat© 
Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  bar  as- 
sociations. 


UNEMPLOYMENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  240.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  to  any  individual  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  such  assistance 
as  he  deems  appropriate  whUe  such  Individ- 
ual U  unemployed.  Such  assistance  as  the 
President  shall  provide  shaU  not  exceed  to 
maximum  amount  and  the  maximum  dura- 
tion of  payment  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  of  the  State  In  which 
the  disaster  occurred,  and  the  amount  of 
assistance  under  this  section  to  any  such 
Individual  shaU  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation  or  of  private 
Income  protection  Insurance  compensation 
avaUable  to  such  Individual  for  such  period 
of  unemployment. 

COMMUNITY  DISASTER  GRANTS 

Sec  241.  The   President   Is   authorized   to 
make  grants  to  any  local  government  which, 
as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster,  has  suffered 
a  substantial  loss  of  property  tax  revenue 
(both  real  and  personal) .  Grants  made  under 
this  section  may  be  made  for  the  tax  year 
In  which  the  disaster  occurred  and  for  each 
of  the  foUowlng  two  tax  years.  The  grant  for 
any  tax  year  shaU  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  annual  average  of  all  property 
tax  revenues  received  by  the  local  govern- 
ment during  the  three-tax-year  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  tax  year  In  which 
the  major  disaster  occurred  and  the  actual 
property  tax  revenue  received  by  the  local 
government  for  the  tax  year  In  which  the 
disaster  occurred  and  for  each  of  the  two 
tax  years  following  the  major  disaster  but 
only  If  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the 
tax  rates  and  the  tax  assessment  valuation 
factors  of  the  local  government.  If  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rates  or  the  tax 
assessment  valuation  factors  then,  for  the 
purpose  of   determining   the  amount   of   a 
grant  under  this  section  for  the  year  or  years 
when  such  reduction  Is  In  effect,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  vise  the  tax  rates  and  tax  assess- 
ment valuation  factors  of  the  local  govern- 
ment in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  disaster 
without  reducUon.  In  order  to  determine  the 
property   tax   revenues    which    would   have 
been  received  by  the  local  government  but 
for  such  reduction. 

TIMBER    SALE    CONTRACTS 

Sec  242.  (a)  When  an  existing  Umber  sale 
contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  a  tim- 
ber purchaser  does  not  provide  relief  from 
majOT  physical  change  not  due  to  negligence 
of  the  purchaser  prior  to  approval  of  con- 
struction of  any  section  of  specified  road 
or  of  any  other  q)€clfied  development  faculty 
and,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster,  a  major 
physical  change  results  In  additional  con- 
struction work  m  connecUon  with  such  road 
or  facility  by  such  purchaser  with  an  esti- 
mated cost,  as  determined  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary.  (1)  of  more  than  $1,000  for  sales 
under  one  million  board  feet,  (2)  of  more 
than  $1  per  thousand  board  feet  for  sales  of 
one  of  three  million  board  feet,  or  (3)  of 
more  than  $3,000  for  sales  over  three  mUUon 
board  feet,  such  Increased  construction  cost 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  dam- 
ages are  so  great  that  restoration,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  construction  Is  not  practical  under 
the  cost-sharing  arrangement  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  allow  cancellation  of  the  contract  not- 
withstanding contrary  provisions  therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ized to  reduce  to  seven  days  the  minimum 
period  of  advance  public  notice  required  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1897 
(16  U.S.C.  476),  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  timber  from  national  forests,  whenever  the 
SecreUry  determines  that  (1)  the  sale  of 
such  timber  will  assist  In  the  construction 
of  any  area  of  a  State  damaged  by  a  major 
disaster.  (2)  the  sale  of  such  timber  will  m- 


sist  In  sustaining  the  economy  of  such  area, 
or  (3)  the  sale  of  such  timber  Is  necessary 
to  salvage  the  value  of  timber  damaged  In 
such  major  disaster  or  to  protect  undamaged 
timber. 

(d)  The  President,  when  he  determines  it 
to  be  m  the  public  Interest,  and  acting 
through  the  Director  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any 
State  or  local  government  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  from  privately  owned  lands  tim- 
ber damaged  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster, 
and  such  State  or  local  government  is  au- 
thorized upon  application,  to  make  payments 
out  of  such  grants  to  any  person  for  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  actually  incurred  by 
such  person  in  the  removal  of  damaged  tim- 
ber, not  to  exceed  the  amount  that  such  ex- 
penses exceed  the  salvage  value  of  such  tim- 
ber. 

MINIMUM  STANDARDS  lOR  HMSIDINTIAL 
STRUCTURE  KISTORATION 

Sec  243.  No  loan  or  grant  made  by  any 
reUef  organization  operating  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director,  for  the  repair,  restora- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  replacement  of  any 
residential  structure  located  in  a  major  disas- 
ter area  shall  be  made  unless  such  structure 
will  be  repaired,  restored,  reconstructed,  or 
replaced  in  accordance  with  applicable  stand- 
ards of  safety,  decency,  and  sanitation  and  In 
conformity  with  ^plicable  building  codea 
and  specifications. 

FEDERAL    FACILITIES 

Sec  251.  The  President  may  authorize  any 
Federal  agency  to  repair,  reconstruct,  restore, 
or  replace  any  facility  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  under  the  jxirlsdlctlon  of  such 
agency  which  is  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
any  major  disaster  if  he  determines  that 
such  repair,  reconstruction,  restoration,  or 
replacement  Is  of  such  importance  and  ur- 
gency that  It  cannot  reasonably  be  deferred 
pending  the  enactment  of  specific  authoriz- 
ing legislation  or  the  making  of  an  appro- 
priation for  such  purposes.  In  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  repair, 
reconstruction,  restoration,  or  replacement 
may  be  begun  notwithstanding  a  lack  or  an 
insufficiency  of  funds  appropriated  for  such 
purpose,  where  such  lack  or  Insufficiency  can 
be  remedied  by  the  transfer.  In  accordance 
with  law.  of  funds  appropriated  to  that 
agency  for  another  purpose. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    FACILmES 

Sec  252.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  contributions  to  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments to  repair,  restore,  reconstruct,  or 
replace  public  faculties  belonging  to  such 
State  or  local  governments  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  dUaster.  except 
that  the  Federal  contribution  therefor  shall 
not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  net  cost  of 
repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or  re- 
placing any  such  faculty  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  such  faculty  as  It  existed  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  disaster  and  in  conformity 
with  applicable  codes,  specifications,  and 
standards. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  pubUc  facili- 
ties which  were  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster,  the  Federal  contribution  shall  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  net  costs  of  re- 
storing such  faculties  substontlaUy  to  their 
prior  disaster  condition  and  of  com- 
pleting construction  not  performed  prior  to 
the  major  disaster  to  the  extent  the  Increase 
of  such  cost  over  the  original  construction 
cost  is  attributable  to  changed  conditions  re- 
sulting from  a  major  disaster. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "pub- 
lic facility"  Includes  any  flood  control,  navi- 
gation. Irrigation,  reclamation,  public  power, 
sewage  treatment  and  collection,  water  sup- 
ply and  distribution,  watershed  development. 
or  airport  faculty,  any  non-Federal-ald  street, 
road,  or  highway,  and  any  other  public  build- 
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Ing,  structure,  or  system,  other  than  one 
used  exclusively  for  recreation  purposes. 

PBIOWTT         TO        CERTAIN        AFPLICATTONS        FOB 

PUBUC     FAcn.rrY     and     ptrBLic     housing 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  253.  In  the  processing  of  appUcstlons 
for  assistance,  priority  and  Immediate  con- 
sideration may  be  given,  during  such  period, 
not  to  exceed  six  months,  as  the  President 
may  prescribe  by  proclamation,  to  applica- 
tions from  public  bodies  situated  In  major 
disaster  areas,  under  the  following  Acts; 

( 1 )  title  II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955,  or  any  other  Act  providing  assistance 
for  repair,  construction,  or  extension  of  pub- 
lic facilities; 

(2)  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  ho^islng; 

(3)  section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
for  assistance  In  public  works  planning; 

(4)  section  702  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  providing  for  grants 
for  public  facilities;  or 

(5)  section  306  of  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act. 

RELOCATION     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  354.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision  of  law,  no  person  otherwise  eligible 
for  any  kind  of  relocation  assistance  pay- 
ment authorized  under  section  114  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  shall  be  denied  such 
eligibility  as  a  result  of  his  being  unable,  be- 
cause of  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  President,  to  reoccupy  property  from 
which  he  was  displaced  by  such  disaster. 
TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

rrCHNICAL    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  701(a)  (3)  (B)  (11)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (40  U.S.C.  461(a) 
(3)(B)(li)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(11)  have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1970." 

(b)  Section  8(b)  (2)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  VS.C.  1706c(b)(2))  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  proviso  "section 
2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize 
Federal  assistance  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  major  disasters,  and  f(»'  other 
purposes'  (Public  Law  875,  Elghty-flrst  Con- 
gress, approved  September  30,  1950)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  102(1)  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of   1970". 

(c)  Section  203(h)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1709(h))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  governments  In  major  dis- 
asters and  for  other  purposes'  (Public  Law 
875,  Elghty-flrst  Congress,  approved  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950),  as  amended"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief   Act   of   1970". 

(d)  Section  221(f)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  17151(f))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  paragraph  "the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  governments  In  ma- 
jor disasters,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (42 
U.SC.  1855-1855g)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970". 

(e)  Section  7(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  a  amended;  20  U.S.C.  241-1 
(a)(1)(A)),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"pursuant  to  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855(a) )"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970". 

(f)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950  (79  Stat.  1158;  20  U.S.C.  646(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  2(a)  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (42  U.S.C. 
lS55(a))"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970'. 

(g)  Section  408(a)   of  the  Higher  Educa- 


tion FaclUtles  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  758(a) ) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  2(a)  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (42  U.S.C. 
1855a(a))"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970". 

(h)  Section  165(h)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  relating  to  disaster 
losses  (26  U.S.C.  165(h)(2))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(2)  occurring  In  an  area  subsequently  de- 
termined by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970". 

(1)  Section  5064(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5064(a)),  re- 
lating to  losses  caused  by  disaster.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855) "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970". 

(J)  Section  5708(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5708(a)),  re- 
lating to  losses  caused  by  disaster.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1855) "  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970". 

(k)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1954 
(68  Stat.  330;  48  U.S.C.  1681),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  "section 
2  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (64  Stat. 
1109),  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1855a)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  102(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970". 

(1)  Whenever  reference  Is  made  In  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act) ,  regu- 
lation, rule,  record,  or  document  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (64  Stat.  1109),  or  any  provision  of 
such  Act,  such  reference  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  or  to  the  appropriate  provision  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  unless  no 
such  provision  is  Included  therein. 

REPEAL    OF    EXISTING    LAW 

Sec.  302.  The  following  Acts  are  hereby 
repealed : 

(1)  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (64 
Stat.  HOP): 

(2)  the  Dl.saster  Relief  Act  of  1966.  ex- 
cept section  7  (80  Stat.  1316) :  and 

(3)  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  (83 
Stat.  125). 

PRIOB    ALLOCATION    OF    FUNPS 

Sec  303.  Funds  allocated  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  a  Federal- 
State  Disaster  Agreement  for  the  relief  of 
a  major  disaster  as  defined  In  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  875.  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  and  not  expended  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
by  the  State  to  make  payments  to  any  per- 
son for  reimbursement  of  expenses  actually 
Incurred  by  such  person  In  the  removal  of 
debris  from  community  areas,  but  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  that  such  expenses 
exceed  the  salvage  value  of  such  debris,  or 
in  otherwise  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
such  Act  of  September  30.  1950,  or  this  Act. 
ErFEcrrvE  date 

Sec  304.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately upon  its  enactment,  except  that 
sections  226(b).  237.  241.  252(a).  and  254 
shall  take  efTect  as  of  August  1.  1969.  and 
sections  231,  232,  and  233  shall  take  effect 
as  of  April  1.  1970. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  act  is 
a  product  of  about  5  or  6  years  of  study 
by  members  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee. The  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
stimulated  by  a  terrible  disaster  that 
struck  our  State  on  Palm  Sunday  1965,  in 
which  almost  150  people  were  killed  in 
dryland  farm  country  in  which  we  nor- 
mally do  not  get  disasters  of  that  type. 

With  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  we 


took  the  ad  hoc  committee  into  Indiana; 
after  Camille  we  went  into  Biloxi,  Miss.; 
we  went  into  the  area  represented  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  in  pur- 
suit of  our  study:  we  went  to  the  west 
coast  following  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
that  last  earthquake:  and  as  a  result, 
this  measure  was  pEissed.  It  has  been 
strengthened  and  the  whole  thrust  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  I  must  say  over  serious  ob- 
jection by  our  friends  on  the  House  side, 
was  to  establish  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory permanent  ongoing  disaster  relief 
legislation. 

I  salute  my  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  members  of  his  committee 
for  the  fact  that  as  I  understand  this 
$5,000  forgiveness  provision,  it  is  not  just 
an  effort  to  respond  to  this  particular 
disaster,  but  to  provide  permanent  on- 
going legislation  and  authority  wliich 
can  be  applied  to  any  subsequent  dis- 
fisters  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  rush  in  with 
a  Betsy  bill  or  a  Beulah  bill,  whatever  it 
might  be,  because  the  legislation  will 
already  be  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  bring  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  because  some  of 
the  language  in  the  report  is  rather 
harsh  language  when  it  refers  to  past 
efforts  that  have  been  made,  and  at  least 
by  inferences,  suggests  that  it  is  not  an 
ongoing  program  now.  There  is  an  on- 
going program  that  provides  a  number 
of  things  that  were  never  provided  be- 
fore. 

We  provide  for  temporary  housing;  we 
provide  for  food  in  time  of  a  disaster; 
we  provide  for  transportation  facilities, 
we  provide  for  income  assistance  to  those 
unemployed;  we  provide  grants  to  com- 
mimities  to  enable  them  to  provide  public 
service;  we  go  into  areas  to  rebuild 
county  roads.  I  see  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  and  the  jimior  Senator 
from  California  in  the  Chamber.  We  pro- 
vided hospital  relief,  after  looking  at  the 
hospital  in  California.  We  provided  aid 
for  private  as  well  as  public  hospitals  for 
the  first  time.  And  now  I  understand  that 
this  bill  would  deal  with  private  as  well 
as  public  schools. 

I  want  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  on  which  com- 
mittee I  was  pleased  to  serve  and  that 
I  regret  leaving,  that  we  had  permanent 
ongoing  legislation  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
some  officials  in  the  administration  sup- 
porting this  type  of  loan  forgiveness  sec- 
tion. 

I  remember  sitting  out  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  Church  in  California,  and  I  remem- 
ber sitting  over  here  in  the  caucus  room 
of  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  and 
having  some  of  those  same  officials  say- 
ing this  program  would  not  be  work- 
able. They  said  we  could  afford  to  give 
money  to  foreign  countries  but  that  we 
could  not  afford  loans  to  our  own  citi- 
zens as  a  result  of  disasters. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  in  all 
respect,  that  this  would  change  the  level 
at  which  the  forgiveness  formula  would 
be  initiated  pursuant  to  his  bill  from 
$6,000  to  $10,000.  Some  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  feel  that  is  high.  But  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  if  they  study  the 
overall    disaster    problem,    they    would 
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have  to  take  into  consideration  that 
those  at  the  low  end  of  the  economic 
totem  pole  receive  significant  relief  from 
organizations  such  as  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  other  organizations. 
But  if  we  then  go  into  that  income  area 
where  a  person  has  a  fairly  decent  home, 
mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt,  and  they  are 
struggling  to  make  mortgage  payments, 
with  a  child  in  college,  they  are  hit  by  a 
disaster,  and  we  come  along  and  say, 
"We  are  going  to  help.  We  are  going  to 
give  you  another  SBA  loan  to  add  onto 
the  one  you  already  have,  which  is  now 
secured  by  a  hole  in  the  ground,"  then 
we  would  not  have  helped  very  much.  I 
think  those  people  with  incomes  up  to 
$10,000  need  help  when  they  are  hit  by 
disasters  as  much  as  those  who  are  in 
the  lower  income  group. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate. I  recognize  the  Senator's  leader- 
ship over  a  period  of  years  in  connection 
with  this  study  of  the  problem,  and  the 
prospect  of  making  some  really  mean- 
ingful improvements  in  the  present  bill. 

The  suggestion  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  made  for  increasing  the  trig- 
gering level  of  the  application  of  the 
"sliding  scale"  family  income  from  $6,000 
to  $10,000  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  I 
think  there  probably  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  position  he  has  taken,  inasmuch 
as  the  average  income  of  families  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  considerably. 
The  most  recent  figures  show  that  the 
average  income  in  the  United  States  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10,000. 

Just  a  few  moments  ago  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker) 
related  that  in  Wilkes-Barre  the  figure 

is  about  $8,000. 

I  believe  that  the  difference  in  cost 
between  a  triggering  level  of  $6,000  and 
$10,000  would  be  relatively  small.  It  is 
only  the  difference  between  the  loan  for- 
giveness and  a  1-percent  loan,  which 
would  make  up  the  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  agreeable  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  I  defer  to  his  proposal.  I  would  be 
willing  to  suggest  this  as  a  modification 
to  the  Taft  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not  been. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  I  would 
at  this  time  ask  to  modify  my  amend- 
ment to  change  the  $5,000  to  $10,000,  the 
figure  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  and  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
so  that  I  might  send  one  other  perfecting 
amendment  to  his  amendment  to  the 
desk  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

CXVIU 1693— Part  21 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  is  it  true 
that  once  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered that  perfecting  amendments  can- 
not be  accepted? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  with- 
draw my  request.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Once  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  it 
takes  unanimous  consent  to  modify  an 
amendment,  but  amendments  can  al- 
ways be  offered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  can  they 
be  accepted?  I  did  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  to  do  anything  he  did 
not  want  to  do. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  I  withdraw  my  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  at  this  time.  I  had 
forgotten  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana desired  to  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. ,  ,^  . 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  I  have  15  minutes  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  as  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Bayh 
amendment  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  Taft  amendment  and  is  no  longer 
before  us,  so  there  is  no  time  on  It. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
take  time  off  the  bill. 

With  reference  to  the  amendment  be- 
ing offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
as  I  have  said,  these  are  constructive 
ideas,  but  it  is  an  entirely  new  philosophy 
to  start  giving  relief  based  on  a  man's  in- 
come, and  the  idea  as  espoused  in  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  defeated  in  committee.  Therefore, 
the  committee  will  oppose  the  Bayh 
amendment  to  the  Taft  amendment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  says.  At  one  time  he  was 
chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  Committee  on 
Public  Works  dealing  with  disaster  relief. 
We  knew  that  the  1970  Disaster  Relief 
Act  was  inadequate,  and  the  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  bears  this  out. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Representative  from  South  Dakota  were 
talking  in  terms  of  90  percent  and  50  per- 
cent forgiveness  of  the  loss  incurred. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  I  feel  that  what  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  has 
done  is  bring  in  a  bill  which  will  ter- 
minate on  July  1, 1973,  and  we  are  saying 
to  the  President  to  put  together  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  whole  problem  of 
natural  disaster  relief  and  'ace  up  to  the 
realities,  because  the  permanent  legisla- 
tion just  does  not  do  the  job.  The  Small 
Business  Administration,  which  is  an 
arm  of  the  Government  to  help  free  en- 
terprise, finds  itself  heavily  involved  in 
disaster  work,  and  it  has  to  pull  men  off 
its  regular  work  in  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

While  I  want  to  say  that  the  Ideas  oi 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  may  be  fine,  I  think  they 
are  more  subject  to  the  grist  of  the  full 
miU,  where  we  would  have  all  the  agen- 
cies of  government  acting  on  the  pro- 
gram. As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  well 
knows,  in  a  presidentially  declared  disas- 
ter, 31  agencies  are  brought  in  to  help. 
All  we  are  talking  about  here  Is  the  Small 
Business  Act.  So  we  do  not  encompass  all 


matters  that  would  properly  be  given  at- 
tention by  a  Presidential  Commission 
studying  this  serious  problem. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  point 
out  the  shortcomings  of  the  1970  act  that 
were  referred  to  by  the  various  Senators 
he  mentioned?  I  want  to  suggest  that  we 
are  talking  about  two  different  things, 
and  there  can  be  little  question  about  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  loan  provisions  of  the 
act  to  which  he  is  referring,  but  in  the 
report,  and  indeed  in  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  study  the  problem,  he  is  pointing 
out  that  there  are  basic  shortcomings  in 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act,  which  I  have  not 
seen  criticized  heretofore. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  We  are  just  saying 
the  Nattiral  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  is 
Inadequate.  Also,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  indicated  he  proposed  more 
generous  provisions,  and  at  that  time 
they  were  opposed  by  the  administration. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes;  but  we  persevered  un- 
til we  got  them  written  into  law  in  the 
1970  act. 

What  I  am  pointing  out  Is  that  if  this 
Presidential  Commission  starts  doing 
what  we  have  been  doing  since  1965.  we 
are  talking  about  two  different  things. 
One,  we  are  talking  about  grants  and  the 
forgiveness  of  loans,  which  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  his  committee.  That  is 
where  the  real  shortcomings  have  been. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  Presidential  study  Into 
other  facets  of  the  problem,  that  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  has 
been  studying  It  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  as  to  which  I  have  not  seen  any 
criticism.  I  have  not  seen  any  complaints 
that  we  caimot  get  highways  replaced  or 
schools  replaced  or  debris  removed  or 
other  places  made  clean  and  safe.  I  want 
to  be  sure  the  act  clarifies  this  matter, 
and  that  these  shortcomings  are  studied 
when  the  Commission,  as  well  as  this 
body,  studies  It. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  We  are  dealing  today 
with  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  take  any 
more  time  of  the  Senator,  but  when  he  Is 
through  I  would  like  to  make  observa- 
tions on  my  own  time.  If  I  have  any  time 
left. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  do  have 
any  time.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  teclinical  difficulties  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  discuss- 
ing. The  burden  being  discussed  by  the 
Senator  relates  to  the  tremendous  job  of 
processing  claims  that  are  to  be  acted  on. 
going  back  a  year  and  a  half,  and  proc- 
essing new  claims,  but  the  burden  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  talking 
about.  Insofar  as  my  amendment  Is  con- 
cerned, relates  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  As  was  stated  earlier,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  indicated 
that  it  takes  only  a  week  and  a  half  to 
make  a  determination  imder  the  system 
once  it  is  set  up. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  point  out  that  the  only  amend- 
ment pending  is  the  Taf  t  amendment,  as 
modified,  and  there  is  no  time  remaining 
on  the  Taft  amendment,  as  modified. 
Once  the  modification  was  adopted,  the 
time  cm  the  Bayh  amendment  expired. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  offer  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  24,  Insert  the  following: 
after  "sustained,"  add:  "ProvUled  however. 
That  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  because 
of  the  disaster  the  income  of  the  borrower 
In  the  next  succeeding  24  months  is  likely 
to  decline  subetantlally  from  the  level  of  the 
borrower's  Income  In  the  preceding  taxable 
year,  'Income'  means  adjusted  groes  Income 
as  defined  In  Section  62  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  reduced  by  »300  for  each 
deduction  for  personal  exemptions  allowable 
to  the  borrower  under  Section  161  of  such 
Code,  as  estimated  by  the  Administrator  for 
the  taxable  year  after  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained,". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  briefly  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  It  goes  to  what  I  hope 
he  will  consider  to  be  an  effort  to 
strengthen  his  amendment,  which  I  am 
Inclined  to  support. 

What  this  amendment  says  Is  that  we 
should  give  to  the  Administrator  not  just 
authority  to  look  at  the  income  a  man 
has  made  in  the  year  prior  to  the  disas- 
ter in  determining  whether  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  loan  forgiveness  or  how  much, 
but  that  we  should  let  him  go  ahead  and 
look  at  the  next  2  years  and  see  what 
the  disaster  has  done  to  decrease  his  in- 
come in  the  succeeding  years,  because 
that  is  the  true  test  of  the  damage,  that 
is  the  true  test  of  how  much  that  loan 
should  be  forgiven.  We  use  the  same  for- 
mula in  the  amendment  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  used  in  applying  to  those 
who  are  disabled  or  those  who  retire.  A 
man  can  be  disabled  by  a  serious  loss  of 
income  as  well  as  by  physical  injury. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  It  would  be  discretionary  for 
the  administrator  to  make  his  choice 
between  the  methods  to  be  used.  If  he 
thinks  the  method  of  using  previous  in- 
come would  not  accurately  reflect  an  ap- 
plicant's financial  situation,  he  can  use 
the  estimate  of  his  forthcoming  income. 
I  think  that  is  fair.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  accept  the  modification. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  be  kind  enough  not  to  accept 
the  amendment  for  just  another  mo- 
ment? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  be  glad  to  withhold 


that  request.  I  have  not  asked  to  modi- 
fy my  amendment  yet. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  hate  to  bite  the  hand 
that  feeds  me.  I  am  extremely  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  in  support 
of  his  general  approach  in  the  time  that 
remains.  I  apologize  to  my  colleagues 
who  normally  think  that  a  disaster  loan 
would  automatically  be  considered  carte 
blanche. 

Mr.  President,  one  last  word.  On  re- 
flection, I  do  not  want  to  beat  this  to 
death  on  details,  but  I  think  we  are  talk- 
ing a  little  more  than  details;  I  think  we 
are  talking  about   general  philosophy. 

When  I  first  introduced,  following  nat- 
ural disasters  in  1965,  what  ultimately 
became  the  1970  act,  we  wrote  in  the 
first  grant  provision  ever.  It  was  not  im- 
til  after  Hurricane  Camille,  after  the  La- 
bor Day  recess  in  which  Camille  hit,  that 
we  were  finally  tible  to  get  our  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  accept 
an  $1,800  forgiveness  provision  in  the 
1969  act.  Then,  after  thorough  study  of 
the  problem,  we  were  able  to  increase  the 
forgiveness  to  $2,500  in  the  1970  act. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  $5,000 
forgiveness  figure,  I  am  tired  of  us  be- 
ing so  niggardly  in  the  way  we  treat  our 
citizens  when  they  are  affected  by  dis- 
asters, when  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
ask  any  questions  when  we  pour  funds 
into  Chile,  Iran,  and  other  places.  Now  I 
support  foreign  aid,  but  we  just  cannot 
shortchange  our  own  people. 

But  we  are  going  to  have  to  sell  this, 
to  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  to  the  public  gen- 
erally. I  suggest  that  the  formula  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  as  now  amended, 
which  says  that  if  you  are  a  low-  or  low- 
middle-income  earner,  we  are  going  to 
give  you  $5,000  forgiveness,  by  the  for- 
mula that  is  triggered  by  his  amendment, 
says  that  if  you  are  in  a  high-income 
bracket  and  you  are  hit  by  a  disaster, 
you  are  just  not  going  to  get  the  same 
kind  of  treatment,  the  same  forgive- 
ness as  if  you  were  making  $5,000,  $6,000, 
$7,000,  $8,000,  $9,000,  or  $10,000. 

That,  as  I  see  it.  Is  the  real  equity  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Some  place  we  have  to  draw  the 
line  on  one  side  of  which  we  do  not  for- 
give but  on  the  other  side  of  which  we 
are  generous  about  the  amount  of  the 
forgiveness  and  the  public  assistance  we 
are  offering.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
make  this  determination  than  to  look  at 
the  income  the  man  is  making,  and  that 
is  the  provision  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  For  that 
reason.  I  enthusiastically  support  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  heard  just  recent- 
ly about  the  experience  after  the  earth- 
quake in  Los  Angeles.  Is  the  Senator 
acquainted  with  the  degree  to  which 
they  determined  the  claims  were  not 
justified? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes;  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana had  the  responsibility  of  holding 
hearings  out  there  in  two  or  three  places, 
and  touring  the  disaster  area. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  any  safe- 
guard against  that  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  only  safeguard  is  to 
have  an  administrator  who  is  going  to 
get  up  off  the  seat  of  his  pants  and  crack 
the  whip  over  the  local  people  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  doing  the  job. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Would  this  biU  in- 
sure that? 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
present  act  would  do  it;  but  I  think 
everyone  has  learned  something  from 
what  happened  in  California,  because 
the  very  administrators  who  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  that  we  should  abol- 
ish this  whole  section  altogether  have 
now  suggested  that  we  ought  to  raise 
the  limit  to  $5,000. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  raise 
it  to  $5,000,  but  we  should  not  treat  a 
man  making  a  million  dollars  a  year 
the  same  way  as  we  treat  a  man  making 
$1,000  to  $10,000;  and  if  the  Senator  be- 
lieves as  I  do,  he  will  vote  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
my  amendment  be  modified  by  append- 
ing to  it  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  as  modified.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  armounce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mtjndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

[No.  348  Leg.] 
YEAS— 47 


AUen 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Boggs 

Brock 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Fong 


Aiken 

Anderson 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Chiles 
Cook 
Ervln 
Hansen 


Allott 

Baker 

Brooke 

Cotton 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


Pulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Gravel 

Ouroey 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

McOee 

MetcaU 

Packwood 

Pastore 

NATS— 36 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 16 


Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Thurmond 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Young 


Nelson 

Rlblcoff 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stevens 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Williams 


Fannin 

Gambrell 

Griffin 

Harris 

Long 

Miller 


Montoya 
Mundt 
Muskle 
Percy 


So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment,  as  modified, 
was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  DATA 
SYSTEM  AND  STATE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL  CENTERS    ACT    OF    1972 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
onH.R.  56. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  56) 
to  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  to  provide  for  a  na- 
tional environmental  data  system,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
and  Mr.  Bellmon  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


INCREASED  GOVERNMENT  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  DISASTER  RELIEF 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJR.  15692)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  of  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 


to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 

It  be  stated.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Taft).  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  10,  after  line  17,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  4.  Subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1961-1967) .  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  328.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  In  the  administration  of 
thU  subtitle  and  the  rural  housing  loan  pro- 
gram under  section  602  of  title  V  of.  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1472) ,  m  the  case  of  property  loss  or  damage 
or  Injury  resulting  from  a  major  disaster  as 
determined  by  the  President  or  a  natiwal 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  which  occurred  after  June  30, 
1971,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  or 
Injury  Is  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise,  (A)  shaU  cancel  the  principal 
of  the  loan,  except  that  the  total  amount  so 
canceled  shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of  (1) 
50  per  centum  of  the  original  principal 
amount  of  such  loan  but  not  more  than 
85,000;  or  (U)  the  per  centum  that  would 
be  canceled  of  a  loan  of  the  same  size  by  the 
Small  Business  Adntilnlstratlon  under  section 
7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  636(b)),  and  (B)  may  defer  In- 
terest payments  or  principal  payments,  or 
both.  In  whole  or  In  part,  on  any  loan  made 
under  this  section  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  term  of  the  loan  except  that  any 
such  deferred  payments  shall  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  per  annum  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
234  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4453) ,  or  that  established  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  section  7(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  636(b)),  whichever  Is  lower:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  one  borrower  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  more  than  one  such  cancellation 
for  any  single  disaster. 

"(2)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage 
or  injury  Is  not  compensated  for  by  insurance 
or  otherwise,  may  grant  any  loan  for  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  loan  Is  otherwise  avail- 
able from  private  sources. 

"(3)  may.  In  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  homes 
or  farm  service  buildings  and  related  struc- 
tures and  equipment,  refinance  any  mortgage 
or  other  liens  outstanding  against  the  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  property  If  such  property 
Is  to  be  repaired,  rehabUltated,  or  replaced, 
except  that  the  amount  refinanced  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical  loss 
sustained.  Any  such  refinancing  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  also  apply  to  the  adnUnls- 
tratlon  of  the  programs  referred  to  In  such 
subsection  In  the  case  of  any  property  loss 
or  damage  or  Injury,  Including  loss  or  dam- 
age to  agrlculttiral  crops,  resulting  from 
fiood  or  excessive  prolonged  rain,  drought, 


or  other  natural  disaster  occurring  on  or 
after  June  30,  1971,  and  prior  to  July  1.  1973. 
In  any  area  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  a  major  disaster  area  or  In  any  area  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have 
suffered  a  natural  disaster  during  such 
period. 

"(c)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  the  current  cost  of  repairing 
or  replacing  the  disaster  loss  or  damage  or 
injury  In  conformity  with  current  codes 
and  specifications.  Any  loan  made  under 
this  section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  per 
annum  to  be  deternUned  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  luider  section  234  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4453),  or 
that  established  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended.  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)  ). 
whichever  Is  lower. 

"(d)  In  the  administration  of  any  Federal 
disaster  loan  program  under  the  authority 
of  this  section,  the  age  of  any  adult  loan 
applicant  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  such  loan  should  be  made 
or  the  amount  of  such  loan. 

"(e)  The  benefits  provided  under  thU  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  all  loans  qualify- 
ing hereunder,  whether  approved  before  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(f)  The  President  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough review  of  existing  disaster  relief  legis- 
lation as  It  relates  to  emergency  loans  and 
housing  loans  admUilstered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  not  later 
than  January  31,  1973,  he  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ttire  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
containing  specific  legislative  proposals  for 
the  comprehensive  revision  of  such  legisla- 
tion In  order  to — 

••(1)  adjust  the  benefits  and  the  coverage 
available  to  persons  affected  by  disasters; 

•■(2)  improve  the  execution  of  the  program 
by  simplifying  and  eliminating  unnecessary 
administrative  procedures;  and 

••(3)  prevent  the  misuse  of  benefits  made 
available  under  the  program." 


Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  on  July  17, 1972,  the 
Senate  received  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident on  disaster  legislation  asking  for 
quick  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  same  day  a  bill,  S.  3795,  was  in- 
troduced and  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

That  bill  concerned  both  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration  disaster  loans.  Other  bills 
relating  to  disasters  were  also  introduced 
on  the  same  day. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  President  s 
wishes  for  expeditious  treatment  of  this 
legislation,  the  Committee  on  Agricylture 
and  Forestry  met  on  Monday,  July  24, 
1972,  to  consider  the  bUls  that  were  be- 
fore it. 

After  discussion,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  report  an  original  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  disaster  emer- 
gency loan  relief  and  for  other  purposes. 
In  discussions  with  the  leadership  and 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing. Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, It  was  decided  that  when  the  bill 
reported  by  the  latter  committee  was 
brought  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion, the  original  bUl  reported  by  the 
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Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
would  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
that  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
identic?.!,  except  for  several  technical 
corrections,  to  the  biU  S.  3840,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  July  24. 

The  amendment  provides:  First,  for 
loans,  to  the  extent  that  such  loss,  injury, 
or  damage  is  not  compensated  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  to  victims  of  any 
major  disaster  declared  by  the  President 
or  natuial  disaster  declared  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  occurring  during 
the  period  Jime  30,  1971,  to  July  1.  1973. 
Second,  for  cancellation  of  part  of  the 
original  principal  amount  of  such  loan: 
the  amount  of  the  cancellation  would 
not  exceed  the  greater  of  50  percent  of 
the  original  principal  of  a  loan  but  not 
more  than  $5,000:  or  the  percent  of 
the  orifrinal  principal  that  would  apply 
to  loans  of  the  same  size  made  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  imder  the 
authority  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended,  (15  U.S.C. 
636<b'  ' :  no  borrower  would  be  eligible 
to  receive  more  than  one  cancellation 
with  respect  to  any  single  declared 
disaster. 

Third.  The  loans  minus  the  cancella- 
tion made  under  this  section  would  bear 
a  formula  interest  rate  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  that  established 
for  disaster  loans  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  under  section 
7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)).  whichever 
is  lower. 

Fourth.  For  deferral  of  interest  pay- 
ments or  principal  payments,  or  both.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  during  the  first  3  years 
of  the  term  of  such  loans,  except  that 
such  deferred  payments  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  formula  rate  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  estab- 
lished by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion under  the  provisions  for  disaster  re- 
lief cited  above  whichever  Is  lower. 

Fifth.  In  the  case  of  total  destruction 
or  substantial  property  damage  for  the 
refinancing  of  any  mortgage  or  lien  to 
the  extent  of  the  physical  loss  sustained. 
Sixth.  That  loans  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  required  loan 
is  otherwise  available  from  private 
sources. 

Seventh.  For  the  submission  of  a  re- 
port by  the  President  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  by  Jan- 
uary 31,  1973.  concerning  specific  legisla- 
tive proposals  for  the  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  existing  disaster  relief  legisla- 
tion as  it  relates  to  emergency  loans  and 
housing  loans  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  acted  first  on  dis- 
aster legislation  and  only  as  it  concerns 
the  FHA  authorities.  Changes  were  made 
in  the  President's  proposal  first,  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  loan  to  be  canceled; 
second,  the  level  of  Interest  to  be 
charged;  and  third,  the  period  of  time 
to  be  covered. 

This  committee  felt  that  the  amount  of 
the  loan  cancellation  authorized  should 


not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  original 
principal  of  loans  of  less  than  $10,000  and 
on  loans  of  $10,000  or  more,  not  more 
than  $5,000. 

Further,  this  committee  felt  that  inter- 
est rates  charged  should  be  those  estab- 
Ushed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  (42 
U.S.C.  4453) . 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the 
committee,  they  also  felt  that  the  can- 
cellation and  interest  rate  charges  on 
loans  made  by  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration under  its  authorities  should  in 
no  event  be  different  than  those  same 
benefits  applicable  to  disaster  loans  made 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
The  attitude  was  strongly  held  that  bene- 
fits should  be  exactly  the  same,  no  more, 
no  less,  as  between  the  two  agencies. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  disaster 
benefits  provided  under  our  bill,  S.  3840, 
and  this  Eimendment  were  comparable  to 
those  authorized  under  a  bill  still  to  be 
reported  when  S.  3840  was  approved,  the 
committee  included  language  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  Simply  stated,  that 
language  requires  that  disaster  loans 
made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion under  the  bill  S.  3840,  and  this 
amendment,  shall  receive  the  same  can- 
cellation and  interest  rate  benefits  as 
provided  under  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. That  bill,  H.R.  15692.  as  amended, 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  also  felt  that  the  time  period  to 
be  covered  for  disaster  benefits  should 
be  the  same.  We  had  thought  that  the 
period  to  be  covered  would  be  June  30, 
1971  to  July  1,  1973  and  so  provided  in 
S.  3840  and  in  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, the  bill  H.R.  15692  provides  for  dis- 
asters occurring  between  January  1, 
1971,  and  July  30. 1973.  And  so.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, while  there  is  this  difference,  there 
is  nothing  I  can  do  since  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  has  already 
made  its  decision. 

As  explained  by  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  H.R.  15692,  author- 
izes disaster  loans  and  cancellation  of 
the  principal  of  such  loan  not  in  excess 
of  $5,000.  It  also  provides  for  an  interest 
rate  on  such  loans  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum  and  that  such  interest  rate  will 
apply  on  the  balance  of  such  loans  out- 
standing effective  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Since  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
obtain  the  same  benefits  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  disaster  loans  as 
those  provided  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  borrowers  for  disaster 
purposes,  the  provisions  relating  both  to 
cancellation  and  interest  rates  contained 
in  H.R.  15692  must  also  apply  to  FHA 
loan  cancellation  and  Interest  rates  on 
such  loans. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment,  which  is  a  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  parent  committee,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  also  the  distinguished  manager  of 


the  bill  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  my  understanding  is  that  the 
bill  Is  completely  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. 
I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Greorgla 
yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  I  want 
thoroughly  to  concur  and  endorse  the 
pending  amendment  because  I  think 
those  engaged  In  agricultural  and  farm- 
ing operations  should  have  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee,  that  agriculture 
and  rural  areas  should  have  the  identi- 
cal treatment  with  a  law  passed  to  affect 
the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  thereof.  Our 
bill  was  drafted  accordingly. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  un- 
derstand that.  There  was  a  disaster  In 
my  own  State,  not  Included  In  this,  which 
completely  wiped  out  a  big  portion  of 
our  crops,  and  this  would  provide  great 
relief  to  them.  Those  who  were  raising, 
for  Instance,  cabbages,  when  they  were 
ready  to  harvest  them,  they  found  them 
to  be  rotten. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
therefore  lend  my  full  support  to  this 
bUl  and  I  am  delighted  that  they  will 
accept  It. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  for 
having  moved  as  expeditiously  as  they 
have.  Of  course,  as  he  has  already  stated, 
we  discussed  this  matter  and  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
because  it  puts  the  Farmers  Home  Loan 
Administration  In  tandem  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  How- 
ever, I  have  been  informed  that  there  are 
some  amendments  to  be  offered  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  has  two  perfecting  amend- 
ments which  he  will  offer. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  amendments.  I  think  they 
will  Improve  the  bill  and  carry  out  the 
Intention  of  the  committee.  I  am  per- 
fectly prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  seen  and  which  will 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  amendment  being  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Sen- 
ator TALMADGE,  and  the  bill  it  amends, 
H.R.  15692,  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee. 

I  believe  the  action  that  has  been  taken 
by  these  two  committees  concerning  im- 
provement in  the  benefits  provided  im- 


der our  Federal  emergency  programs  is 
needed  as  well  as  more  equitable  than 
the  provisions  contained  In  the  Presi- 
dent's   Agnes   Recovery    Act    bill.    The 
President    recommended    expansion    of 
benefits   under   these   programs   would 
have  been  limited  to  only  the  victims  of 
the  Agnes  Hurricane.  The  action  taken 
both  by  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
by  the  Banking  Committee  would  extend 
the  Agnes  provisions  nationwide.  Both 
committee's   actions   also   would   make 
these  benefits  retroactive  to  1971.  While 
the  Agriculture  Committee  amendment 
retroactive  date  Is  June  30,   1971.  the 
Banking  Committee  bill  goes  back  to 
January  1.   1971.  I  would  support  the 
Banking  Committee's  date.  Both  bills 
also  contain  termination  dates  for  pro- 
viding these  Improved  benefits  which  is 
July  1,  1973.  Both  bills  also  call  on  the 
President  to  review  and  study  all  exist- 
ing disaster  relief  legislation  and  to  sub- 
mit his  recommendations  to  Congress  as 
to  what  permanent  changes   In   these 
programs  should  be  made.  I  am  sure 
most  of  us  In  Congress  are  getting  a  little 
tired  of  having  to  consider  special  and 
emergency  bills  concerning  such  needs 
every  time  a  major  disaster  occurs. 

It  Is  time  for  the  President  and  Con- 
gress to  decide  what  permanent  improve- 
ments in  benefits  shoiild  be  made  under 
these  programs  so  we  can  avoid  having  to 
deal  with  each  disaster  separately. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  al- 
though some  of  the  benefit  provisions  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  amendment 
differ  somewhat  from  those  In  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  bill,  the  FHA  provisions 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee  amend- 
ment ere  tied  to  the  SBA  provisions  in 
the  Banking  Committee  bill.  That  is  to 
say  if  the  SBA  provisions  concerning  the 
"forgiveness"  and  Interest  rate  features 
are  better  than  what  we  provide  for  the 
FHA  in  the  Agriculture  Committee 
amendment,  the  SBA  provisions  regard- 
ing these  two  Items  In  the  bill  would  pre- 
vail and  be  applied  to  FHA  emergency 
loans. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  im- 
derstandlng  that  the  $5,000  forgiveness 
feature  and  the  1 -percent  loan  feature 
contained  In  the  Banking  Committee's 
bUl— as  It  would  apply  to  SBA  emergen- 
cy loans— would  also  apply  to  FHA 
emergency  loans.  This  Is  due  to  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
amendment  Is  worded  regarding  those 
provisions. 

The  committee  bill,  amended  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee's  amendment. 
v.Tll  help  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans, 
including  many  of  my  Minnesotans 
whose  farms,  farmland,  houses,  and  busi- 
nesses were  severely  damaged  by  a  series 
of  heavy  rains  which  began  actually  last 
fall.  Senator  Mondale  and  I  tried  to  gain 
some  additional  relief  for  many  of  these 
people,  particularly  many  of  our  farmers 
who  were  prevented  from  harvesting  or 
planting  their  crops  last  fall  and  this 
spring.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  not  let  us  reopen  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram to  put  much  of  the  acreage  affected 
by  these  rains  into  the  program.  USDA 
turned  us  down  on  this  request.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Record  at  this  point  the  letter  from 
the  USDA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


U.S.   DEPABTMENT   op   ACRICtrLTTTRE, 

Washington,  DC,  July  19, 1972. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Httmphret, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humpheet:  Your  June  16 
letter  concerning  disaster-stricken  larmers 
In  west  central  Minnesota  has  been  referred 
to  us  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
In  order  that  we  may  respond  to  the  request 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Straus,  Montevideo.  Minne- 
sota, that  signup  In  the  feed  grain  and  wheat 
programs  be  reopened. 

Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to 
numerous  requests  that  signup  In  the  pro- 
grams be  reopened  and  that  Increases  In  In- 
tentions be  approved  for  farmers  who  suffered 
from  adverse  weather  In  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  We  feel  the  re- 
quests should  not  be  approved  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  Including  the  following: 

1.  The  set-aside  programs  are  primarily 
production  adjustment  programs  designed 
to  encourage  farmers  to  take  acreage  out  of 
crop  production.  Payments  are  made  to  farm- 
ers to  compensate  them  for  loss  of  Income 
from  crops  which  woiUd  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced on  such  acreage.  The  payments  could 
not  be  Justified  for  land  placed  In  the  pro- 
gram after  a  crop  has  already  failed  or  can- 
not be  planted  because  of  weather  condi- 
tions. Accepting  this  land  would  not  result 
In  reduced  production. 

2.  The  Agricultural  Act  ol  1970  provides 
that  producers  may  earn  payments  only  when 
they  set  aside  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal 
to  the  number  of  acres  which  they  agree 
to  set  aside.  We  feel  It  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Intent  of  the  Act  to  pay  farmers  for 
land  which  they  planned  to  have  In  produc- 
tion but  could  not  do  so  because  of  adverse 
weather.  Set-aside  programs  are  not  Intended 
to  serve  as  disaster-assistance  programs. 

3.  Reopening  the  signup  period  In  one  area 
would  be  an  Inequity  to  other  farmers  in  the 
Nation  who  may  lose  their  crops  because  of 
adverse  weather  or  other  reasons  during  the 
growing  season. 

Producers  have  a  great  deal  of  protection 
in  the  face  of  unfavorable  weather.  Where  It 
has  remained  impossible  to  plant  teed  grains 
or  wheat,  thev  can  request  and  receive  "pre- 
vented planting"  credit  to  protect  their  bases 
and  allotments  for  1973.  They  need  not  plant 
any  grain  to  earn  program  payments  for 
minimum  as  well  as  addlUonal  set-aside  on 
participating  farms. 
Sincerely. 

Cbables  M.  Cox. 
Acting  Deputy  Administrator,  State  and 
County  Operations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
were,  however,  able  to  get  these  areas 
declared  disaster  areas,  thereby  quaUfy- 
ing  them  for  emergency  Farmers  Home 
Administration  and  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans.  This  included  14 
counties  that  were  adversely  affected  by 
heavy  rains  last  fall  and  early  this  year 
and  an  additional  10  counties  that  suf- 
fered from  a  10-  to  14-lnch  rainfall  on 
the  weekend  of  July  21  this  year. 

In  marking  up  our  FHA  amendments 
In  the  Agriculture  Committee  I  was  able 
to  include  language  to  insure  that  our 
Minnesota  counties  and  other  areas  In 
the  Nation  affected  by  heavy  and  pro- 
longed rain,  drought,  or  other  natural 
disaster  would  be  covered  by  these  pro- 
grams. I  was  successful  in  Including  a 


provision  making  these  benefits  retroac- 
tive to  June  30,  1973.  This  move  will  help 
not  only  our  Minnesota  farmers  who 
were  rained  out  last  fall,  but  also  those 
farmers  In  Texas  and  throughout  the 
Southwest  who  were  hit  by  severe 
drought  last  summer  and  fall. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  bill  and 
amendment  and  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  and  our  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  TALMADGE)  for  their  leadership  and 
the  contribution  they  have  provided 
concerning  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  It  be 
ststtcd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  The  Chair  would  Inform  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  all  time  must 
be  yielded  back  on  the  amendment 
first,  in  order  for  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYBE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  clerk  will  now  state  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  line  6  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered bv  Mr.  TALMADGE  add  the  following: 
"Protkded.  In  the  case  of  any  loan  for  re- 
financing, either  under  clause  (a)  (3)  of 
this  section  or  under  Section  322  of  this  sub- 
title, require  the  borrowers  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  suflBcient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  into 
consideration  prevailing  private  and  coopera- 
tive rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in  or 
near  which  the  applicant  resides  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
to  me  for  1  minute  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  on 
each  of  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEHCER)  and  time  on  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  and  time  on  each 
of  the  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided,  rather  than  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
frcjm  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  short.  I  read  it  again: 

Provided,  in  the  case  of  any  loan  for  refi- 
nancing, either  under  clause  (a)  (3)  of  this 
section  or  under  Section  322  of  this  sub- 
title, require  the  borrowers  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
credit  elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs 
at  reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  Into 
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conaideratlon  prevailing  private  and  coop- 
erative rates  and  terms  In  the  community 
In  or  near  which  the  applicant  resides  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  require  that  any  in- 
dividual seeking  to  refinance  a  present 
loan  with  an  emergency  loan  for  which 
he  has  become  eligible  as  a  result  of  a 
disaster  designation  for  his  county  or 
area  must  demonstrate  that  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit  else- 
where to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

This  Eunendment  would  not  affect  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  allow  original 
loans  to  persons  affected  by  a  disaster 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  credit 
may  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  intent  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  to  prevent  someone  who 
now  has  a  loan  with  the  Farmers  Home 
Loan  Administration  to  use  the  refinanc- 
ing provision  to  refinance  his  loan  so  as 
to  get  a  cheaper  rate  when  he  could  get 
credit  elsewhere. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 

that  it  be  stated.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  line  16.  insert  the  foUowlng: 
Add  a  new  clause  to  Sec.  328(a) :  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  Shall  require  the  recipient  of  any 
Emergency  loan  made  under  this  section  to 
execute  the  agreement  to  refinance  required 
by  Section  333(c)  of  thlB  title.  Provided. 
that  such  loans  made  under  Sec.  328(a) 
shall  be  reviewed  at  no  less  than  two  year 
Intervals  to  determine  If  the  agreement  to 
refinance  shall  become  applicable." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  make  the 
emergency  loan  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  conform  to  other  loans  made 
under  the  act  by  requiring  a  periodic 
review  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
borrower  to  determine  if  he  Is  able  to 
obtain  credit  from  conventional  sources. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the 
review  of  financial  condition  may  occur 
no  more  frequently  than  every  2  years  in 
order  to  allow  the  borrower  to  make  his 
financial  plans  for  a  specific  length  of 

time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it.  this  amendment  merely 


clarifies  the  existing  law  so  that  if  an  in- 
dividual's economic  progress  is  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  repay  his  loan  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Loan  Administration,  by 
obtaining  credit  elsewhere  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  so.  Is  that  the  intent  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the  Senator 
from  Greorgia,  as  amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion recurs  now  on  the  question  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
as  amended. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  at  this  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Initially,  I  wanted  to  add  a  word  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  pre- 
viously said  in  that  the  amounts  to  be 
forgiven  and  the  amoimts  to  qualify  for 
low-interest  loans  in  the  past  were  as 
much  as  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  Senate  was  able  to  get  the  House  to 
agree  to. 

I  participated,  I  believe,  in  two  confer- 
ences. And  I  want  to  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  was  quite  correct  in 
pointing  that  out. 

In  the  hearings,  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McINTYRE)  chaired,  I  testified  with 
regard  to  the  situation  in  Virginia  where 
we  have  several  persons  who  had  SBA 
loans  as  a  result  of  Hurricane  CamiUe  3 
years  ago.  They  now  have  been  damaged 
again  by  Hurricane  Agnes. 

We  have  had  situations  where  the 
businesses  had  one  loan  and  we  now  find 
that  they  have  been  greatly  damaged 
and  are  in  need  of  additional  loans. 

My  concern  was  whether  the  loans 
from  the  first  storm  can  be  consolidated 


with  loans  which  are  now  being  applied 
for  to  allow  those  people  who  have  suf- 
fered, not  once  but  twice,  from  disasters 
to  take  advantage  of  the  more  favorable 
terms  on  interest  rates  which  are  per- 
missible imder  this  legislation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  tn  response  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  that  I  asked  the 
Administrator  of  SBA  about  the  need 
for  amending  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  to 
allow  people  to  consolidate  loans  to  cover 
two  separate  disasters. 

Mr.  Kleppe,  Administrator  of  the  SBA, 
informed  the  committee  that  he  could 
presently  do  this  administratively  and. 
in  fact,  had  recently  done  so  in  regard  to 
a  loan  made  in  the  Richmond.  Va.  area. 
So  the  question  can  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1393. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  Act,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  there  has  been  substantial 
damage  to  educational  institutions  as  a  re- 
sult of  hurricane  and  tropical  storm  Agnes; 
that  disaster  relief  for  public  educational  in- 
stitutions Is  adequately  covered  by  legisla- 
tion heretofore  enacted;  that  nonprofit  pri- 
vate educational  Institutions  are  not  pro- 
vided disaster  relief  benefits  comparable  to 
those  provided  to  public  educational  Insti- 
tutions; that  nonprofit  private  educational 
institutions  have  a  secular  educational  mis- 
sion; that  students  attending  nonprofit  pri- 
vate educational  institutions  that  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  wlU  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  In  public  Institutions  If  the  former 
Institutions  are  not  restored;  and  that  these 
facts  compel  enactment  of  special  measures 
designed  to  provide  nonprofit  private  educa- 
tional Institutions  which  were  victims  of  this 
catastrophe  with  disaster  relief  benefits  com- 
parable to  those  provided  for  public  educa- 
tional Institutions. 

(b)  To  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  or 
destruction  Is  not  compensated  for  by  In- 
surance   or    otherwise,    the    President    may 
make    grants   to   nonprofit   private   educa- 
tional Institutions  In  areas  declared  a  major 
disaster  by  the  President  for  the  repair,  res- 
toration, reconstruction,  or  replacement  of 
educational  facilities,  supplies,  or  equipment 
which  have  been  lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  hurricane  and  tropical  storm 
Agnes  If  such  faculties,  supplies,  or  equip- 
ment were  owned  on  the  date  of  such  loss, 
damage,  or  destruction  by  an  organization 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(c), 
(d) ,  or  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  the  faculties,  supplies,  or  equip- 
ment  were    being   used   to   carry   out   the 
exempt  piuposes  of  such  organization;  ex- 
cept that  no  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section   for   the   repair,   restoration,   recon- 
struction, or  replacement  of  any  faclUty  for 
which  disaster  relief  assistance  would  not  be 
authorized  under  Public  Law  81-816,  title 
VII  of  the  Higher  Educational  Act  of  1966, 
or  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  if  such 
faclUty  were  a  public  facility. 

(c)  The  amount  of  a  granit  made  under 
this  section  shall  not — 

(1)  exoeed   100  per   centum  of  the    cost 

of— 

(A)  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or 
replacing  any  facility  on  the  beals  of  the 
design  of  such  facility  as  It  existed  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  disaster  and  In  conform- 
ity with  applicable  codes,  speclflcaftlons,  and 
Btandarda;  or 


(B)  repairing,      restoring,     or      replacing 
equipment  or  suppUes; 
as  they  existed  immediately  prior  to  such 

*^^^*Ui  the  case  of  any  facUlty  which  was 
under  construction  when  so  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, exceed  60  per  centum  of  t^« 
cost  of  restoring  such  faclUty  sub^- 
tlally  to  its  condition  prior  to  such  disas- 
ter and  of  completing  construction  not  per- 
formed prior  to  such  disaster  to  the 
extent  that  the  cost  of  completing  construc- 
tion is  increased  over  the  original  construc- 
tion cost  due  to  changed  conditions  resulting 
frc«n  such  disaster; 

(3)  be  used  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  oi 
facilities,  supplies,  or  equipment  which  are 
to  be  used  primarily  for  sectarian  purposes; 

*°(4)  be  used  to  restore  or  rebuild  any  facll- 
itv  vised  or  to  be  used  prlmaxlly  for  reUglous 
worship:  replace,  restore,  or  repair  any  equip- 
ment or  supplies  used  or  to  be  used 
nnmarlly  for  religious  instruction,  or  restore 
or  rebuild  any  faculty  or  furnish  any  equip- 
ment  or  supplies  which  are  used  or  to  be 
used  primarily  In  connection  with  any  part 
of  the  program  of  a  school  or  department 
of  divinity. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

1)  the  term  "educational  Institution 
means  any  elementary  school  (as  defined  by 
section  801(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965).  and  second- 
ary school  (as  defined  by  section  801(h)  (rf 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965),  and  any  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation (as  defined  by  section  1201(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965);  and 

(2)  the  term  "school  or  department  of  di- 
vinity" means  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity  as  defined  by  section  1201  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966.  _    ,.     * 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
m  the  appropriation  "Disaster  reUef"  are 
hereby  made  avaUable  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 

15  minutes.  . .     i.     ,    „.,i, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr  JAVITS)  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 

"^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     ^     ^    ^   ,     , 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
printed  in  the  Record  yesterday,  at  pages 
26656-26657  certain  comments  together 
with  a  message  from  the  President  and 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Carlucci,  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  ^  .    ,, 

The  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  pursuant  to  the 
message  of  the  President  to  Congress, 
and  pursuant  to  the  conversation  I  had 
with  him  while  I  was  in  Wilkes-Barre 
when  I  went  up  there  to  view  the  severity 
of  the  damage.  The  damage  was  incon- 
ceivable to  some  of  us  up  there. 

I  talked  to  the  President  on  the  phone 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  citizens  and  explained  to  him  that 
the  present  law  did  not  permit  Federal 
grants  to  private  educational  institu- 
tions, whereas  it  was  possible  to  repair, 
reconstruct,  and  rehabUitate  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  and  federally 
supported  schools  of  higher  education. 


But  in  Wilkes-Barre,  WUkes  College, 
which  is  a  private  school,  sustained  so 
much  damage  as  to  put  the  school  en- 
tirely out  of  business.  Damage  was  esti- 
mated at  several  milUon  dollars.  Main 
buildings  such  as  the  library  are  com- 
pletely uninhabitable.  The  college  is 
small  It  is  one  of  the  major  educational 
facilities  of  the  whole  Wyoming  Valley. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  King's  Col- 
lege, another  private  educational  facility, 
and  the  Wyoming  Valley  Seminary. 

This  amendment  would  provide  grants 
in  aid  to  these  nonprofit  private  educa- 
tional institutions,  which  include  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tional facilities.  It  does  not  provide  aid 
for  any  operating  expenses;  it  is  simply 

for  material  aid.  ,  „     j    t^^ 

The  amendment  is  carefully  drafted, 
bearing  in  mind  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  church-state  relation- 
ship. Specifically  excluded  are  faculties, 
equipment,  and  supplies  used  pnmanly 
for  religious  purposes.  . 

Damage  to  these  nonprofit  private 
educational  institutions  is  estimated  at 
$19  mUUon.  I  said  there  were  several  mil- 
lion doUars  damage  with  respect  to 
WUkes  CoUege.  It  may  be  somewhat  over 
$2  miUion  at  WUkes  CoUege  alwie. 
Thirty-five  schools  are  affected  with  a 
total  enroUment  of  17.000  students. 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  entirely  worth- 
whUe  amendment  which  would  correct 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  highly  dis- 
criminatory situation  where  nearby  pub- 
Uc  schools  equally  severely  damaged  have 
the  abUity  to  function  and  to  be  recon- 
structed,  whereas  the   private  schools 
which  educate  many  of  the  students  go- 
ing to  institutions  of  higher  education 
in   the   Wyoming   VaUey   are   witiiout 
means  to  rehabUitate  themselves.  They 
do  not  have  an  endowment  to  do  it  and 
they  do  not  have  the  funds  to  do  it.  Re- 
lief measures  are  being  taken.  Pleas  are 
made  on  local  radio  stations  for  private 
funds  The  Red  Cross  telethon  conducted 
by  Bob  Hope  was  a  success  in  raising 
money,  but  none  of  this  goes  to  meet  this 
particularly  difficult  and  harsh  situation. 
Mr  President,  I  wish  others  could  see 
this  damage  as  I  have  seen  it.  Senator 
ScHWEHCER  and  I  are  famUiar  with  me 
severity  of  the  situation  and  with  the 
need  for  immediate  help. 

I  do  hope  the  manager  of  the  bm.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE),  can  accept  the  amendment  I 
am  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  other 
body  certain  points  of  order  could  be 
raised.  I  hope  they  wUl  not  be  raised.  I 
understand  in  the  other  body  the  matter 
wUl  be  handled  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
there  Representative  Flood,  in  whose 
district  more  damage  occurred  «ian  in 
any  other  congressional  distnct  of  which 
I  am  aware.  Thousands  of  homes  were 
rendered  uninhabitable  in  the  WiUces- 
Barre  area  alone. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire can  accept  the  amendment,  realiz- 
ing that  there  is  a  responsibility  in  the 
other  body  to  meet  that  problem  there. 
Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
examination  of  the  amendment  indicates 
substantially  that  it  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, and  along  with  the  Senator  from 


Texas    who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,   Housing   and 
Urban  Affairs,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  boards  of  trustees  of  two  pri- 
vate coUeges  I  have  very  great  sympathy 
with  the  measure.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  raised  the  possibUity 
that  the  House  may  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment,  which  may  be 
the  case,  but  for  my  part  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference.  . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
I  hope  that  the  point  of  order  wiU  not  be 
raised  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  is  a  matter  of  compassion  and 
understanding.  This  is  a  situation  which 
confronts  a  stricken  community.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  that  district,  Mr. 
Flood.  I  expect  him  to  be  as  persuasive 
in  this  matter  as  he  is  in  other  matters. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ,    .  , , 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  supports  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  senior  coUeague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott).  I  think  it 
is  a  good  amendment.  I  had  a  simUar 
amendment  and  a  bUl—S.  3804— pre- 
pared earlier  that  was  not  quite  as  broad 
as  this  amendment.  I  think  this  is  a  bet- 
ter amendment.  I  agreed  to  cosponsor  my 
coUeague's  amendment,  the  administra- 
tion's amendment,  because  this  is  a  very 
much-needed  measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  that  private  coUeges  and  univer- 
sities, and  private  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  would  aU  be  eU- 
gible  for  disaster  relief  funds  for  tropical 
storm  Agnes.  Under  existing  law.  pulriic 
educational  institutions  are  eligible  for 
such  aid,  but  private  ones  are  not. 

Public  school  districts  can  receive 
disaster  funds  for  current  school  expend- 
itures, and  for  the  restoration  Mid 
replacement  of  school  buUdings.  PubUc 
coUeges  and  universities  can  receive  con- 
struction funds  to  restore  and  replace 
physical  faculties.  However,  unless 
existing  law  is  expanded,  none  of  this 
aid  can  go  to  private,  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  or  to  private 
coUeges  and  universities. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  President,  public 
and  private  education  suffered  alike  from 
tropical  storm  Agnes.  When  such  a  dis- 
aster strikes,  it  strikes  public  schools  and 
private  schools,  without  any  partiaUty. 
Either  wav.  students  are  affected,  educa- 
tion is  affected  and  the  economy  of  the 
re^on  is  affected. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  made,  then 
Federal  aid  wlU  go  to  some  of  the  schools 
in  the  disaster  area  that  need  help,  but 
wUl  miss  completely  some  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  that  are  probably  most  in 
need. 
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For  example,  take  the  two  colleges  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  Wilkes  College  and  King's 
College. 

Wilkes,  with  a  full-time  undergraduate 
enrollment  of  2,500  and  hundreds  more 
part-time  and  graduate  students,  alone 
had  $10  million  in  physical  damage. 

King's,  with  2,000  undergraduates,  suf- 
fered $4  million  in  damage. 

Both  Wilkes  and  King's  happen  to  be 
private  colleges  and  are  not  eligible  for 
aid  as  educational  institutions  imder 
existing  law  unless  this  amendment  or  a 
similar  one  is  adopted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  17  private  col- 
leges in  Pennsylvania  affected  by  Agnes 
suffered  a  total  flood  damage  of  more 
than  $15  million — most  of  it  accounted 
for  by  the  losses  at  Wilkes  and  Kings 
Colleges. 

The  public  colleges  in  Pennsylvania 
harmed  by  the  flood.  No.  8,  and  their 
combined  damage  was  only  $4  million. 
Thus,  as  a  group,  the  private  colleges 
suffered  far  more  than  did  the  public 
colleges. 

Beyond  the  damage  to  colleges,  the 
flood  caused  additional  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  damage  to  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  The  estimated  loss, 
for  Catholic  schools  alone,  is  $2,270,000. 
Over  $500,000  of  this  was  at  one  brand 
new  CathoUc  high  school  in  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

It  is  essential.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
recovery  of  the  disaster  areas,  in  Peiui- 
sylvania  and  other  States,  that  the 
private  schools  rebuild  along  with  the 
public  schools.  This  is  why  we  should 
expand  the  Federal  laws  we  have  to 
guarantee  that  the  private  schools  can 
be  rebuilt  with  Federal  help,  the  same 
as  the  public  schools  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  help 
at  this  point  for  me  to  recite  in  more 
detail  the  extent  of  the  damage  to  col- 
leges in  the  Wilkes-Barre  area. 

Wilkes  College,  Mr.  President,  was  one 
of  the  first  casualties  of  the  flooding 
Susquehanna  River  in  Wilkes-Barre.  On 
Saturday,  June  24,  when  I  toured  the 
flood-stricken  Wilkes-Barre  area,  I  saw 
a  man  in  his  motorboat  helping  to 
evacuate  elderly  people  from  a  housing 
project  where  the  waters  had  reached 
to  the  second  floor.  When  the  man  in- 
troduced himself,  I  realized  it  was  Dr. 
Francis  Michelini,  the  president  of 
Wilkes  College.  He  then  gave  me  a  first- 
hand report  on  the  devastation  at  this 
college.  Since  that  time,  officials  at 
Wilkes  College  have  tallied  up  the  de- 
struction and  have  come  up  with  an 
overall  flgure  of  $10  million  in  damage  to 
the  58  buildings  on  the  campus. 

The  4-year-old  Eugene  S.  Farley  Li- 
brary building  at  Wilkes  lost  at  least 
60,000  of  its  200,000  volumes,  and  suffered 
total  damage  worth  $1,250,000. 

The  men's  dormitory  and  dining  hall, 
completed  in  1966,  had  damage  worth 
$1,000,000. 

The  Stark  Hall  of  Science,  containing 
ed  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  physics 
laboratories,  classrooms  and  sophisticat- 
ed equipment  for  the  teaching  of  physics 
and  engineering,  had  $1,500,000  in  dam- 
age. 

The  Darte  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  at  the  college,  situated  directly  on 
the  Susquehanna  River  bank,  had  its 


auditorium  completely  filled  with  water 
except  for  the  top  six  rows  of  seats.  The 
adjacent  music  building  has  two  Steln- 
way  concert  grand  pianos,  valued  at  $12,- 
000  each,  standing  on  their  sides  and 
completely  ruined.  The  total  damage  to 
the  two  buildings  was  $1,750,000. 

The  college  bookstore,  in  the  basement 
of  the  men's  dormitory.  Is  completely 
ruined,  a  loss  of  $500,000. 

A  short  distance  away  Is  King's  Col- 
lege. The  principal  loss  there  was  to  the 
library,  where  it  will  cost  $2,000,000  to 
replace  the  60,000  ruined  books  and  re- 
store the  building  itself.  The  damage  to 
other  buildings  at  King's,  such  as  the 
Sheehy  Student  Center,  the  gymnasium, 
the  main  building.  East  Hall,  Northamp- 
ton Hall,  ran  the  total  damage  to  a  $4 
million  figure. 

Just  to  complete  the  local  picture  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  the  Luzerne  County  Com- 
munity College,  a  publicly  supported  in- 
stitution, was  hit  by  fiood  damage  of  $1.5 
million — but,  of  course,  would  qualify  for 
aid  already  imder  the  law  because  it  is 
a  public  institution. 

These  schools  and  colleges  are  more 
than  just  places  where  many  thousands 
of  area  students  are  receiving  higher 
education.  They  are  also  among  the  city's 
principal  employers.  Their  recovery  as 
institutions  is  essential  both  to  their  stu- 
dents and  to  the  whole  economy  of  the 
flood-torn  Wilkes-Barre  area. 

With  these  changes  made  in  the  law, 
Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  and  I  are  prepared  to  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  urge 
that  it  vote  funds  in  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  to  restore  these  two  pri- 
vate colleges  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  other 
private  schools  in  need  in  our  State  back 
to  their  preflood  condition,  along  with 
the  public  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  Is  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  to  extend  disaster  relief 
funds  to  private  as  well  as  public  schools 
and  colleges.  This  amendment  would  au- 
thorize this.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
promptly  adopt  this  amendment. 

As  the  Senator  mentioned.  Wilkes 
College  had  some  $10  million  in  damage 
and  King's  College  had  some  $4  million 
in  damage.  Many  other  institutions  have 
been  hard  hit.  They  have  no  other  way 
to  get  on  their  feet.  Without  this  relief 
there  is  no  promising  outlook  for  them. 
Therefore,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  ac- 
cepting the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  ask  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.   SCHWEIKER.   Mr.   President,  I 


send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  loss  or  damage  not 
compensated  for  by  insurance  or  otherwise 
In  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  part  of  a  loan 
which  is  canceled  under  the  disaster  loan 
program  under  section  7(b)  (1) ,  (2) ,  or  (4)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  or  under  section  232 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Btislness  Adminis- 
tration or  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  make  a  caish  grant  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  excess 
or  $2,500,  whichever  is  less.  The  amount  of 
any  Federal  grant  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  be  reduced  by  4  per  centum  for 
each  $1,000  by  which  the  grantee's  Income 
exceeds  $10,000.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'Income'  means — 

"(1)  except  In  the  case  of  a  borrower  who 
retires  or  becomes  disabled  in  either  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  loss  or  damage  is 
sustained  or  the  preceding  taxable  year,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  borrower  which  is  a  corporation, 
adjusted  gross  income,  as  defined  in  section 
62  of  the  Interna)  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
reduced  by  $300  for  each  deduction  for  per- 
sonal exemptions  allowable  to  the  borrower 
under  section  151  of  such  Code,  for  the  tax- 
able year  preceding  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the   loss   or   damage   is   sustained. 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  re- 
tires or  becomes  disabled  In  the  taxable  year 
in  which  the  loss  or  damage  is  sustained  or 
in  the  previous  taxable  year,  adjusted  gross 
income  as  defined  in  section  62  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  reduced  by  $300 
for  each  deduction  for  personal  exemptions 
allowable  to  the  borrower  under  section  151 
of  such  Code,  as  estimated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  taxable  year  after  the  tax- 
able year  in  which  the  loss  or  damage  Is  sus- 
tained, and 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  taxable 
Income,  as  defined  In  section  63  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  for  the  taxable 
year  preceding  the  taxable  year  In  which 
the  loss  or  damage  Is  sustained." 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  intended  to  offer  another  form  of 
this  amendment  but  in  view  of  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  being  adopted,  it 
is  more  feasible  and  logical  at  this  point 
to  offer  this  particular  amendment 
which  has  been  revised. 

Mr.  President,  to  recapitulate  a  little 
bit  about  what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  did  and  how  my 
amendment  would  relate  to  it,  my 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the 
bill,  would  be  an  add-on  to  the  approach 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  In  essence  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  dispensed  with  the 
flat  $5,000  grant  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration had  proposed  and  which  was 
in  the  bill  Instead  of  the  flat  grant,  there 
would  be  a  means   test  beginning   at 


$10,000  and  graduated  on  $1,000  incre- 
ments, reducing  the  $5,000  grant  above 
$10,000.  This,  of  course,  took  away  much 
of  the  money  that  the  President  had  pro- 
posed, because  people  above  the  $10,000 
will  not  get  as  much. 

If  this  approach  is  going  to  be  used, 
and  it  is  obviously  the  will  of  the  Senate 
at  this  point  that  it  is  the  approach  to  be 
used,  then  I  feel  we  must  more  accurately 
and  fairly  meet  the  problem. 

Therefore  my  amendment  changes  the 
forgiveness  to  $7,500,  an  increase  of 
$2,500,  but  it  leaves  intact  the  means  test 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  included.  So  we  are 
following  the  course  the  Senate  decided 
on,  that  there  would  be  a  means  test  on 
forgiveness.  I  feel  that  the  cost  of  this 
will  not  be  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  Nixon  proposal. 

When  the  Taft  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted it  immediately  diminished  the 
cost  of  the  proposal.  Under  my  amend- 
ment the  cost  would  go  up  but  it  would 
not  be  substantial.  The  amount  of  the 
cost  would  not  far  exceed,  if  it  did  exceed, 
the  original  proposal  of  the  President. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  of 
all  is  that  it  gives  the  person  with  an 
income  up  to  $10,000  an  opportunity  to 
recoup  $7,500  of  his  loss.  So  it  goes  where 
the  need  is;  the  person  earning  less  than 
$10,000,  if  he  has  a  loss  up  toi^7,500  can 
secure  exactly  that.  Vg,* 

The  principle  we  are  arguing  about 
today  is  very  important.  I  realize  this  is 
a  specific  interest,  a  specific  period  of 
time,  and  a  specific  disaster. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks  earlier 
in  the  day,  which  I  think  bear  repeating 
for  the  benefit  of  some  Senators  who 
may  have  missed  them.  Hurricane 
Agnes  was  the  greatest  natural  disaster 
ever  to  hit  the  country,  bar  none.  This 
estimate  comes  from  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Gen- 
eral Clark,  who  flew  over  the  disaster 
area  at  the  height  of  the  flood,  as  I  did, 
and  who  made  that  statement  not  only 
at  the  time  of  the  flood  but  since.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  stated  that  the 
Susquehanna  Valley  got  14  inches  dur- 
ing the  7-  or  8-day  period  when  Hurri- 
cane Agnes  zigzagged  across  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania  received  70  percent 
of  the  damage  when  Agnes  landed  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  70  percent  of  Penn- 
sylvania's damege  occurred  in  the  un- 
fortunate city  of  greater  Wilkes-Barre. 
Some  250,000  people  were  made  home- 
less by  the  floods. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  in 
the  manufacturing  sector,  there  was  $311 
million  worth  of  damage  and  $248  mil- 
lion of  nonmanufacturing  damage.  In 
addition,  some  30,000  jobs  were  elimi- 
nated at  least  temporarily  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  area. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  some  21,000 
homes  were  severely  damaged.  The  aver- 
age damage — and  this  is  my  point — to 
those  21,000  homes  was  about  $20,000. 

When  we  talk  about  $5,000  on  a  $20,000 
damage,  we  are  not  doing  very  much  for 
the  person  on  the  other  end  of  it. 

So  this  is  a  very  modest  increase  that 
Is  proposed. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft),  I  think  that  is  a  logical  test. 


Since  we  are  going  to  use  the  means  test, 
I  think  we  should  raise  the  forgiveness 
provision  in  the  area  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good. 

We  seem  to  have  trouble  with  one 
point  in  this  country,  and  that  is,  whom 
to  give  our  money  to. 

I  have  compiled  some  statistics  of  some 
of  the  money  we  have  have  used  very 
generously  in  giving  away  to  others. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  we 
have  given  away  $210  billion  in  foreign 
aid  and  Marshall  plan  aid,  in  helping 
Japan  and  other  areas  like  that,  not 
only  rebuild  their  economy,  but  do  such 
a  good  job  of  it  that  they  are  manu- 
facturing goods  so  that  some  of  the  very 
people  we  are  talking  about  have  been 
put  out  of  jobs. 

We  have  put  $43  billion  into  foreign 
military  aid  since  World  War  n. 

All  of  this  is  exclusive  of  Vietnam.  Of 
course,  if  we  calculate  Vietnam  costs,  we 
have  to  put  another  $102  billion  into 
that. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  go  up  to  the  city 
of  Wilkes-Barre  and  teU  the  people  up 
there  that  we  can  pay  only  one-quarter 
of  their  loss,  or  one-twentieth  of  their 
loss,  or  one-tenth  of  their  loss,  and  yet 
we  can  go  and  rebuild  Japan  from  its 
fires  and  ashes  and  help  it  rebuild  its 
steel  mills  so  they  compete  with  ours. 
This  is  a  very  critical  point.  Are  we 
going  to  look  around  in  our  own  country 
and  decide  that  charity  begins  at  home? 
It  is  hard  to  go  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  ex- 
plain whv  we  are  talking  about  $5,000 
on  a  $20,00  or  $25,000,  or  $30,000  loan, 
when,  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  we  will  decide 
to  spend  $100  billion  to  rebuild  Europe 
and  rebuild  the  industries  of  Japan.  I 
think  it  is  about  time  that  we  paid  atten- 
tion to  our  own  people  when  they  get 
hit  with  the  greatest  natural  disaster  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  amendment  is 
all  about.  If  we  are  going  to  go  the  route 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft).  if 
we  are  going  to  apply  the  means  test,  let 
us  change  it  a  little  bit  so  that  the  per- 
son who  needs  it  most  has  a  fighting 
chance.  It  is  fine  to  talk  about  loans,  but 
many  older  citizens  of  WUkes-Barre 
lived  in  the  flood  area.  Go  to  them,  when 
they  have  lost  a  $20,000  or  $30,000  or 
$40,000  house  and  say,  "We  will  lend  you 
all  the  money  you  want."  How  can  a  man 
who  is  60  or  65  years  of  age  pay  back  that 
loan  imless  he  works  the  rest  of  his  life? 
He  cannot  do  it.  Some  of  them  are  only  a 
year  or  two  away  from  being  retired. 
They  would  find  they  have  no  equity  in 
the  house,  nothing  to  work  for,  and 
would  have  a  1 -percent  loan  that  is  not 
transferrable.  To  say  to  a  senior  citizen 
of  65  or  68  that  he  gets  a  1 -percent  loan 
does  not  mean  anything  to  him,  because 
he  has  to  start  from  scratch,  and  unless 
he  works  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  is 
never  going  to  be  out  of  debt  or  have  a 
chance. 

So  the  issue  is  quite  simple.  It  Is 
whether  we  are  going  to  turn  inward 
when  disaster  strikes,  whether  we  are 
going  to  treat  the  citizens  of  this  country 
with  the  same  degree  of  respect  and  at- 
tention and  financial  concern  that  we 
have  displayed  for  citizens  of  other 
countries. 


That  Is  what  the  argument  today  is  all 
about.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  not  even 
made  that  fundamental  decision. 

The  Taft  proposal  in  toto  was  a  less 
generous  proposal  than  originally  the 
President  had  proposed.  So  we  can  equate 
some  of  that  back,  not  in  a  spendthrift 
way,  because  the  amount  is  very  close  to 
the  same,  but  by  keeping  the  means  test 
which  we  have  adopted  at  the  $10,000 
level,  and  graduated  from  that  point, 
keep  it  exactly  intact,  but  turn  around 
and  raise  the  forgiveness  provision  to 
$7,500. 

I  really  think  it  is  very  difficult  for 
any  Member  of  this  body  to  explain  to 
the  people  who  have  been  wiped  out  that 
we  can  do  all  these  things  for  other 
countries,  that  we  can  go  and  help  them 
in  their  economic  troubles,  and  when  a 
really  serious  disaster  hits  this  country, 
we  put  oiu"  p>eople  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  and  put  them  below  the  other  areas 
we  have  considered. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
damage  that  was  suffered.  I  have  had 
placed  on  the  desk  of  each  colleague  a 
photo  section  of  one  of  the  papers  in 
that  area,  which,  I  might  say,  was  put  out 
of  operation  a  number  of  days,  since  the 
presses  were  imderwater,  and  this,  ob- 
viously, had  to  be  done  some  time  after. 
The  damage  illustrated  is.  as  the  paper 
says,  unbelievable,  but  it  goes  to  show  the 
situation  these  people  faced.  Approxi- 
mately 150  manufacturing  firms  were  af- 
fected by  the  fiood.  and  a  minimum  of 
3,726  commercial  establishments. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  area.  This  not  Harrisburg.  I  do 
not  mean  in  any  way  to  imply  that  se- 
rious damage  did  not  occur  outside  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  Harrisburg  is  another  good 
case  in  point.  I  am  pointing  out  Harris- 
burg as  well  as  many  other  communities 
up  and  down  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin. 

There  was  a  minimum  of  3.726  com- 
mercial establishments  involved,  com- 
prising 1,605  retail  stores.  278  wholesale 
stores,  845  service  units.  These  plants 
and  stores  had  an  employment  of  12,312. 
The  most  recent  and  available  data  on 
unemployment  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  indicates 
that  49.500,  or  33  percent  of  the  total 
civil  work  force  of  149,000  people,  were 
still  unemployed  on  July  7,  some  time 
after  the  disaster.  This  compares  with 
an  tmemployment  figure  of  6  percent 
preceding  the  disaster. 

As  recently  as  several  weeks  ago.  the 
unemployment  figure  was  33  percent. 

The  impact  on  housing  loss  is  height- 
ened by  the  higher  than  average  age  of 
the  population.  That  is  the  point  I  was 
making.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  those 
affected  were  over  55  years  of  age.  in 
the  lower  income  area,  averaging  about 
80  percent  of  the  U.S.  per  capita  figure. 
That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  did  change  the 
original  Taft  proposal  and  raised  the 
means  test  from  $6,000  to  $10,000.  be- 
cause, as  I  pointed  out.  tlie  average  in- 
come in  the  area  is  about  $o.lOO.  and 
that  Is  20  percent  below  the  U.S.  average. 
So  here  we  have  a  population  that  Is 
unbalanced  in  favor  of  the  elderly.  We 
have  a  population  that  is  imbalanced  in 
favor  of  the  lower-income   group.   We 
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have  a  population  that  has  been  dealt  the 
hardest  blow  of  any  town,  village,  city  or 
area  In  the  country.  It  Just  seems  to  me 
we  can  begin  to  do  a  little  bit  for  them, 
as  we  have  done  so  much  for  many  of  our 
foreign  friends,  with  a  lot  fewer  excuses, 
and  with  a  lot  less  reason,  and  with  a 
lot  less  viability,  in  terms  of  explaining 
to  the  people  who  are  paying  the  taxes, 
why  we  cannot  take  care  of  the  people  at 

home.  „_ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  Who 
yields  time?  ..     . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre^dent. 
on  behalf  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr. 
MclNTYRE),  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania substitutes  a  grant  program, 
apparently,  for  a  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
gram. I  think  perhaps  we  might  be  get- 
ting into  unchartered  waters  if  we  start 
the  business  of  making  direct  grants  to 
people  who  are  victims  of  these  natural 
disasters.  ^  , , 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
raise  the  cost  considerably.  It  seems  that 
we  have  already  made  a  quantum  Jump 
in  going  from  $2,500  in  the  House  bill  to 
$5,000  in  this  bUl.  To  add  another  $2,500 
would  make  this  program  extremely 
costly  The  administration  has  expressed 
its  opposition  to  this  measure  on  the 
basis  of  its  cost  and.  therefore.  I  feel 
constrained  to  oppose  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  ,    ^^ 

■    Mr    TOWER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  for  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  2  min- 
utes remaining.  _    . .     ..    t 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  the  2  minutes  I  have  re- 

I  just  want  to  sum  it  up  by  saying 
this-  This  amendment  tries  to  redress 
some  of  the  changes  that  were  made  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  Taft  amendment. 
The  cost  is  not  substantial,  and  may 
well  not  be  much  different  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  original  proposal  of  $5,000, 
in  view  of  the  changes. 

We  are  putting  the  money  where  it 
can  most  be  used,  because  the  means 
test  is  left  in  it^the  very  means  test 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  have  worked  out. 
So  only  people  whose  income  is  under 
$10  000  will  qualify  for  that  amount,  that 
is  ail;  a-id  believe  me.  If  you  are  suffering 
$20  000  or  $30,000  damage,  are  55  years  of 
age  and  are  earning  less  than  $10,000 
you  really  need  it.  And  that  is  what  this 
amendment  provides.  .  ,^  w    . 

I  urge  its  adoption,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  on  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  8T«vm»8) 
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and  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
be  limited  each  to  30  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  modify  that  to  make  it  apply 
to  all  further  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does  apply 
to  all  except  the  Buckley  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Buckley  is  willing 
to  have  the  time  on  his  amendment  thus- 
limited,  and  Mr.  Case  is  willing  to  have 
his  time  limited;  so  I  think  that  covers 
the  rest  of  them. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  well, 
Mr.  President,  I  modify  the  request  to 
apply  to  all  further  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker).  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senators  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater  and  Mr.  Fan- 
nin), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtJNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12. 
nays  69,  as  follows: 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Roth 

Saxbe 


AUott 
Baker 
Brooke 

Cotton 

Eagleton 

Eastland 


Bayh 

Heal  I 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Oravel 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Benisen 

Bible 

BogKS 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cannon 
CaM 
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YEAS— 12 

Kennedy 
Mathlas 
McOovern 
Pastore 

NAYS— 69 

Chiles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Fong 

Pulbrtght 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 


Randolph 
Rlblcoff 
Schweiker 
Scott 


Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hruska 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 


Smith  Talmadge 

Sparkman  Thurmond 

Spong  Tower 

Stafford  Tunney 

Stennls  Welcker 

Stevens  Williams 

Stevenson  Yovmg 
Symington 
Taft 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Fannin  Miller 

Gambrell  Montoya 

Ooldwater  Mundt 

GrlflJn  Muskie 

Harris  PeU 

Long  Percy 


So  Mr.  Schweiker's  amendment  was 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1329 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  Senator  Buckley,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott),  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1329  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  between  llnea  7  and  8,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(C)  may.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  made  un- 
der subparagraph  (A)  or  a  mortgage  or  other 
lien  refinanced  under  subparagraph  (B)  In 
connection  with  the  deetructlon  of,  or  sub- 
stantial damage  to,  property  owned  and  used 
as  a  residence  by  an  Individual  who  by  rea- 
son of  retirement,  disability,  or  other  similar 
circumstances  relies  for  support  on  survivor, 
disability,  or  retirement  benefits  imder  a 
pension,  Instirance,  or  other  program,  con- 
sent to  the  suspension  of  the  pmyments  of 
the  principal  of  that  loan,  mortgage,  or  lien 
during  the  lifetime  of  that  Individual  and 
his  spouse  for  so  long  as  the  Administration 
determines  that  making  such  payments 
wotild  constitute  a  substantial  hardship." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
the  amendment  to  provide  that  the  in- 
terlineation which  is  referred  to  on  line 
1  should  refer  to  page  7,  between  lines  7 
and  8.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
planation of  this  amendment  may  be 
rather  brief. 

It  responds  to  a  problem  which  affects, 
generally  speaking,  older  people  who 
rely  for  support  upon — and  I  use  that 
word  advisedly;  it  is  found  on  line  8  of 
my  amendment — survivor,  disability,  or 
retirement  benefits.  It  gives  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration the  authority — it  is  not 
mandatory — to  suspend  the  payment  of 
principal  on  a  disaster  relief  loan  during 
the  lifetime  of  any  borrower  for  so  long 
as  the  administrator  determines  that  to 
make  such  payments  would  constitute  a 
substantial  hardship  for  the  borrower. 

What  has  happened  is  that  many  re- 
tired people  concerned  depend  upon  very 
small  incomes.  They  have  paid  off  their 
homes  and  one  of  the  elements  in  their 
ability  to  stay  afloat  is  that  they  have 
their  homes  free  and  clear. 

When  a  disaster  strikes  they  have  to 
rebuild  the  premises  with  a  mortgage  on 
the  home  and  the  question  of  repayment 
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of  principal  may  become  really  pressing 
in  many  cases. 

The  incentive  for  this  amendment 
came  out  of  on-the-ground,  on-the-spot 
reports  from  Elmira,  Coming,  and  other 
cities  in  the  so-called  Southern  Tier  of 
New  York,  which  I  visited  and  which 
were  directly  affected. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
look  with  favor  on  this  amendment. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  humanity 
and  desirability  involved. 

We  have  taken  two  precautions  to  pre- 
vent misuse  of  this  provision:  Rrst,  it  is 
completely  discretionary ;  second,  instead 
of  establishing  a  means  test,  we  will  ac- 
cept a  factual  status  to  determine  eligi- 
bility. In  other  words,  an  eligible  bor- 
rower is  one  who  relies  for  support  on 
survivor  disability  or  retirement  bene- 
fits, and  so  forth,  thereby  confining  it. 
ipso  facto,  to  people  of  modest  means. 

I  hope  very  much  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
approve  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  I  yield  myself  1  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  ex- 
amined this  amendment.  We  find  it  to 
reach  a  real  need,  and  we  are  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  is  an  excellent 
one  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  suspension  of  payments  of 
principal  on  disaster  loans  of  those  who 
are  retired  or  disabled  and  who  are  on 
limited  pension  or  other  similar  incomes. 
Their  ability  to  repay  a  new  loan  on  their 
property  is  severely  restricted  by  their 
fixed-income  situation,  and  I  think  that 
this  amendment  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  these  very  deserving  people.  The 
Government's  financial  interest  in  the 
principal  will  be  recovered  from  the  bor- 
rower's estate  eventually,  and  the  inter- 
est payments  will  have  been  made  during 
the  life  of  the  borrower. 

Thus  we  would  be  providing  some  vital 
relief  from  the  financial  impact  of  a 
disaster  to  that  sector  of  the  populatiMi 
least  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  repajing 
even  the  generous  loans  we  are  providing 
in  this  legislation,  and  yet  we  should 
incur  little,  if  any,  cost  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  hsis  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  ranking 


Republican  member  of  the  committee 
very  much  for  their  consideration. 

AKKNDMENT   NO.    1378 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1378  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  — .  Section  231  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  before  the  first  word 
of  text;  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection : 

••(b)  Loans  to  which  this  section  applies 
may  also  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing working  capital,  the  payment  of  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  any  purpose  for  which 
loans  may  be  made  under  section  7(a)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(a))." 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  permit 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  loans  for  working  capital  and  oper- 
ating expense  purposes  to  businesses 
which  are  disaster  victims. 

Under  existing  disaster  legislation,  low- 
interest  loans  are  limited  to  the  repair- 
ing, reconstruction,  and  rebuilding  of 
damaged  or  destroyed  property.  Loans 
may  be  made  to  assist  a  business  in  re- 
building damaged  real  property,  re- 
placing equipment,  and  replacing  dam- 
aged inventory.  However,  no  provisions 
are  made  for  working  capital  or  operat- 
ing expense  loans. 

Under  its  regular  lending  programs, 
SBA  can  make  loans  for  working  capital 
purposes.  I  am  advised  by  SBA  that  they 
occasionally  will  make  such  loans  under 
their  normal  lending  programs  to  disas- 
ter victims. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  we 
should  permit  such  loans,  particularly 
to  smaller  businesses  under  the  favorable 
terms  allowed  under  the  disaster  legis- 
lation. We  now  help  small  businesses  to 
get  back  in  shape  structurally  and  to 
replace  lost  inventory.  However,  small 
businesses,  more  than  larger  companies, 
operate  on  a  very  narrow  cash  fiow  basis 
and  they  need  money  for  working  capital 
purposes.  We  should  recognize  this  in 
disaster  legislation  and  allow  these  firms 
to  get  loans  for  working  capital  imder 
the  same  favorable  conditions  which  now 
apply  to  loans  for  real  property,  equip- 
ment and  Inventory. 

For  many  small  businesses,  the  avail- 
ability of  substantial  Federal  assistance 
after  a  disaster  strikes  can  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  opening  up  again  or  Just 
going  out  of  business.  Small  businesses 
have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  local  econ- 
omies, particularly  smaller  communltleB. 
We  need  to  give  them  all  the  help  we  can. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  committee 
will  accept  the  amendment. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  amendment  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
and  he  seems  to  be  prepared  to  accept  it 
on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  It  on 
behalf  of  the  minority  of  the  committee. 
However,  I  should  like  to  make  one  point 
in  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Would  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor assure  me  that  his  amendment  would 
not  make  this  program  available  to  big 
business  which  has  free  access  to  pri- 
vate money  markets  where  they  can  get 
adequate  funding? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas.  Let  me  say 
to  him  that  I  am  sure  it  will  not  In  any 
way  open  up  small  business  loans  to  big 
business.  The  amendment,  in  section  (b> 
thereof  states: 

For  which  loans  made  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 7  (a)  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act. 

That  defines  and  limits  it  to  small  busi- 
ness only,  and  that  is  the  intention  of 
my  amendment,  to  confine  it  to  small 
businesses  only. 

Mr.  TOWER.  With  that  assurance,  and 
thanking  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Taft  ) .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  No.  1378,  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1382 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1392  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  7,  line  6.  after  '•that"  Insert  "(1) 
in  the  case  of  a  business  concern,". 

On  page  7.  line  7.  before  the  semicolon. 
Insert  ",  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  home,  the 
aomunt  of  each  monthly  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  the  loan  after  refinanc- 
ing under  this  clause  shall  be  not  lees  than 
the  amount  of  each  such  payment  made 
prior  to  such  refinancing". 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
wake  of  the  severe  flood  damage  that  oc- 
curred in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nation 
In  late  June,  thousands  of  homeowners 
have  been  thrust  Into  a  personal  and  fl- 
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nancial  crisis  of  the  most  desperate  kind. 
In  some  cases,  homes  and  their  entire 
contents  have  simply  disappeared. 
Homes  representing  a  lifetime  of  invest- 
ment and  homes  for  which  there  was  a 
commitment  to  a  near-lifetime  of  debt 
have  been  reduced  to  uninhabitable 
shells. 

Within  their  limitations,  Federal  pro- 
grams and  personnel  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  responding  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  the  communities  that 
have  suffered  these  devastating  losses. 
The  bill  before  us  today  will  do  much  to 
further  alleviate  the  burden  of  restora- 
tion, but  despite  generous  responses  by 
our  public  and  private  institutions,  the 
heaviest  personal  and  financial  losses 
will  still  be  borne  by  the  Immediate  vic- 
tims of  the  disaster. 


A  study  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
these  people  and  a  review  of  the  exist- 
ing and  proposed  Federal  aid  programs 
suggests  that  there  are  several  unusual 
hardship  situations  for  which  adjust- 
ments should  be  made  in  H.R.  15692.  I 
am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
homeowner  who  has  suffered  substantial 
damage  to  a  home  for  which  he  was  al- 
ready obligated  to  pay  a  relatively  large 
predisaster  mortgage. 

Under  section  231(3)  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  and  under  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  15692,  a  homeowner  may 
borrow  from  the  SBA  the  money  needed 
to  repair  his  home;  and  If  he  has  suf- 
fered damages  exceeding  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  his  home,  he  may  borrow  to 
refinance  a  prior  existing  mortgage. 
However,  the  fimds  granted  for  this  re- 


financing are  limited  to  the  amount  of 
the  physical  loss  sustained  In  the  dis- 
aster. My  amendment  would  expand  the 
authority  of  the  SBA  to  refinance  these 
mortgages  for  homeowners. 

For  many  homeowners,  the  burden  of 
repaying  a  large  SBA  loan,  even  at  a  1 
percent  Interest  rate,  combined  with  the 
necesstuy  pajmients  on  the  balance  of  a 
high-Interest,  predisaster  mortgage,  can 
be  a  genuine  hardship.  Very  often,  the 
total  debt  owed  on  the  home  will  sig- 
nificantly exceed  its  fair  market  value. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
of  actual  cases  In  the  State  of  New  York 
which  Illustrate  the  plight  of  these  In- 
dividuals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Disaster 
damage 

Predisaster 
mortgage 
balance  at 
bank(7j2 
percent' 
2b  years) 

Predisaster 

principal  and 

interest 

payment 

(per  month) 

Maximum 

SBA  loan 

under 

present  law 

Monthly 

payments  at 

1  percent 

interest 

Balance  of 

mortgage  due 

to  bank  after    - 

SBA  (5- 

financing 

Terms  at  7) 

,  percent 

Total  debt 

Total 

payment  to 

SBA(1 

percent)  and 

bank(7>5 

percent) 

Predisaster  home  value 

Years 

Monthly 
payment 

J23000              

$18, 500 

18,000 

9,000 

9,000 

n.ooo 

$20,000 

25,000 

13,000 

7,000 

15,500 

$U8 

185 

96 

52 

115 

$37, 000 
36. 000 
18,000 
16.000 
22,000 

$142 

135 

67 

60 

82 

$1,  500 
7,000 
4,000 
Mone 
4,500 

3 

10 

5 

None 

5 

$47 

83 

80 

None 

90 

$38. 500 
43. 000 
22.000 
16.  000 
26, 500 

$189 

$23,000  

218 

$18,000 

163 

$12000       

60 

$20,000 

172 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Please  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  each  case  that  after  generous 
SBA  loans  have  been  made,  the  home- 
owner still  would  be  required  to  make 
monthly  payments  that  exceed  his  pre- 
disaster monthly  payments  by  15  per- 
cent to  65  percent.  I  am  sure  that  exam- 
ples of  even  more  onerous  situations 
must  exist. 

To  help  ease  the  debilitating  debt  load 
on  these  individuals,  I  propose  that  we 
remove  the  present  statutory  limit  on 
SBA  refinancing  assistance  for  home- 
owners. In  brief,  the  homeowner  who  has 
suffered  substantial  or  total  damage  to 
his  dwelling  could  rebuild  and  totally  re- 
finance his  home  with  the  aid  of  a  con- 
solidating SBA  loan.  In  some  cases  ■.  to- 
tal refinancing  of  the  old  mortgage,  com- 
bined with  the  funds  needed  for  restora- 
tion of  the  damage,  could  result  in  a 
somewhat  lower  total  monthly  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  than  was  being 
paid  prior  to  the  disaster.  To  preclude  the 
occurrence  of  any  "windfall"  situation, 
my  amendment  provides  that  in  any  re- 
financing arrangement  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  the  combined  total  of  principal 
and  interest  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
total  of  such  payments  made  by  the 
homeowner  before  the  disaster  occurred. 

Many  homeowning  victims  of  a  na- 
tional disaster  will  be  required  to  repay 
loaas  which  often  exceed  by  a  substan- 
tial margin  the  value  of  their  restored 
homes.  Under  present  law,  these  people 
are,  in  effect,  chained  to  their  homes  for 
many  years  and  denied  genuine  job 
mobility  until  the  outstanding  loans  are 
paid  back  to  a  reasonable  level  which 
either  can  be  a.ssumed  by  a  buver  or  paid 
off  upon  the  sale  of  the  house.  My  amend- 
ment would  restore  the  disaster  victim's 
monthly  mortgage  payments  to  a  level 
which  is  more  reasonably  affordable,  and 
would  hasten  the  day  when  the  outstand- 
ing debt  on  his  home  will  be  reduced  to 


such  a  point  that  he  could  seriously  con- 
sider moving  on  to  a  better  and  more  pro- 
ductive job. 

I  ask  support  of  the  Senate  for  an 
amendment  that  will  bring  to  many  a 
realistic  hope  of  recovery  from  disaster. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  join  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley)  in  this  amendii^ent. 
Again  it  arises  from  practical,  on-the- 
ground  situations  developed  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  local  authorities  and  bus- 
iness concerns  in  the  badly  afflicted  areas 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Senator  Buckley  and  I  both  inspected 
the  area  personally.  I  would  wish  to  add 
my  testimony  to  that  of  my  colleagues 
as  to  the  facts  on-the-groimd. 

This  is  a  really  pressing  situation.  The 
idea  for  these  amendments  originated 
not  with  us  but  with  our  constituencies 
who  were  so  heavily  afflicted  by  the  dis- 
aster. In  proposing  this  amendment. 
Senator  Buckley  proposes  It  for  us  both 
In  response,  to  an  expression  of  an  ur- 
gent local  need.  It  is  in  that  sense  that  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  approve 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  this  amendment  is  not  going  to 
create  windfalls;  it  will  create  a  mech- 
anism by  which  existing  mortgages  can 
be  refinanced  and  consolidated.  They 
will  be  extended  by  the  SBA  so  as  to 
prevent  a  doubling  up  of  heavy  interest 
and  principal  obligations  on  people  who 
have  to  reconstruct  their  lives. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  It  is  quite 
similar  to  a  provision  designed  to  help 
farmers,  a  provision  Included  in  the 
amendment  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
(Mr.  Talmadce)  submitted  and  which 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 


the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  yield  to  me  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  First,  I  should  like 
to  know  whether  the  Senator  has  any 
cost  estimates  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  do  not  have  cost  es- 
timates; no. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  As  I  understand — 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — the  amend- 
ment would  appb  only  to  homeowners? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  would  apply  only 
to  homeowners.  It  would  not  cover  the 
situation  of  small  businesses.  I  might  also 
point  out  that  the  Administrator  has 
overall  discretion  to  limit  this  kind  of  aid 
to  hardship  cases,  and  I  assume  he  would 
do  so. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  As  I  recall,  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  remarks  in  support  of  the 
amendment  stated  that  to  refinance 
mortgages  there  must  be  substantial 
damage,  which  administratively  is  set  at 
50  percent. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  Senator  im- 
derstand  that  the  SBA  would  act  only 
with  respect  to  actual  damage? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  do. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Even  though  we  do 
have  a  few  reservations  on  the  question 
of  cost — we  would  like  to  know  about  the 
cost — we  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  so  doing. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
thanking  the  managers  of  the  bill  very 
much.  These  two  amendments  are  high- 
ly essential  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  do. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  for  my- 
self and  my  colleague  from  Alaska  (Mr, 
Gravel)  ,  I  call  up  our  amendment  which 
is  at  the  desk.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  but  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
will  be  dispensed  with;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  section — : 

Sec.  — .  That  In  the  case  of  any  loan  made 
pursuant  to  section  7(b)(1)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C,  636(b) ) , 
as  a  result  of  the  Good  Friday  earthquake, 
which  occurred  on  March  27,  1964,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall,  at  the  bor- 
rower's option,  on  that  part  of  any  loan  In 
excess  of  $500,  cancel  (1)  the  Interest  due  on 
the  loan,  (11)  the  principal  of  the  loan,  or 
(HI)  any  combination  of  such  Interest  or 
principal  except  that  the  total  amount  so 
canceled  shall  not  exceed  $1,800. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  shall  take  a  few  seconds  to  explain 
the  amendment. 

The  largest  earthquake  that  ever  hit 
the  North  American  Continent  was  in 
Alaska  in  1964.  The  only  major  natural 
disaster  that  has  not  been  covered  by 
the  forgiveness  provisions  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  the  Good 
Friday  earthquake  of  1964. 

This  amendment  would  merely  apply 
to  those  persons  who  have  loans  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
which  contain  the  same  cancellation 
provisions  that  have  been  applied  to 
every  other  major  natural  disaster.  For 
some  reason — and  it  is  beyond  my  ken — 
the  1964  earthquake  was  not  subject  to 
the  forgiveness  section. 

I  would  urge  the  managers  of  the  bill 
to  examine  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  91st  Congress  I 
introduced  S.  4058,  a  bill  extending  par- 
tial forgiveness  for  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loans  made  sis  a  result  of 
the  Good  Friday  earthquake,  which 
devastated  large  areas  of  my  State  on 
March  27,  1964.  This  bill  was  considered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970,  S.  3619,  In  the  91st 
Congress.  That  bill  was  debated  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  September  9,  1970,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall.  I  In- 
troduced the  identical  bill  in  the  92d 
Congress  on  January  26,  1971.  The  bill  Is 
presently  numbered  S.  45. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Identical 
amendment  to  H.R.  15692,  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the 
interest  rate  on  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration disaster  loans.  The  amendment 
would  add  a  new  section  at  the  end  of 
the  bill. 


With  the  passage  of  the  Disaster  Re- 
Uef  Act  of  1969,  Congress  recognized 
"that  a  number  of  States  have  experi- 
enced extensive  property  loss  and  dam- 
age as  a  result  of  recent  major  disas- 
ters and  that  there  is  a  need  for  special 
measures  designed  to  aid  and  accelerate 
the  efforts  of  these  affected  States  to 
reconstruct  and  rehabilitate  the  devas- 
tated areas." 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  pro- 
vided this  special  measure  of  aid  by  par- 
tial forgiveness  of  SBA  loans  incurred 
from  disasters  since  July  1,  1967. 

I  am  informed  that  approximately  50 
disaster  areas  have  become  eligible  for 
the  forgiveness  feature  of  the  1969  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act : 

State,  SBA  Declaration  Date,  Counties/ 
Parishes,  and  Cause: 

NORTHEASTERN    AREA 

Maine,  December  31,  1969,  All  areas. 

NEW    YORK   AREA 

New  York,  October  3,  1967,  Cattaraugus. 
New  Jersey,  June  3,   1968,  Bergen.  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Morris,  Passaic.  Somerset,  Union. 
New  York,  August  1,  1969,  Sullivan. 

MIDDLE   ATXANTIC    STATES 

Kentucky,  April  25,  1968,  Bracken,  Green- 
up, Jessamine,  Mason,  Pendleton  (with 
Ohio). 

Ohio,  AprU  25,  1968,  Brown,  Scioto  (with 
Kentucky). 

Ohio.  May  29,  1968,  Athens,  Butler.  Clinton, 
Gallia,  Hocking,  Jackson,  Ross,  Warren. 

Kentucky.  June  25,  1969,  Allen,  Warren. 

Ohio,  July  11, 1969,  All  areas. 

Pennsylvania,  August  8,  1969,  Carbon. 
SchuylkUl. 

Virginia,  August  21,  1969,  All  areas.  Rains 
(CamUle). 

West  Virginia,  August  22,  1969,  All  areas. 
Rains  (Camllle). 

Kentucky,  January  2,  1970,  Harlan  County, 
Flood. 

SOUTHEASTERN    AREA 

Florida,  October  21,  1968,  All  areas 
(Gladys). 

Tennessee,  June  25,  1969,  Macon. 

Mississippi,  August  18,  1969,  All  areas, 
(Camllle). 

Alabama,  August  18,  1969,  All  areas,  (Ca- 
mllle). 

Alabama,  March  27,  1970,  All  areas  af- 
fected. Tornado. 

MIDWESTERN   AREA 

Iowa.  May  17.  1968,  All  areas. 

Illinois,  May  17,  1968,  aU  areas. 

Iowa,  July  19,  1968,  Black  Hawk,  Bremer, 
Buchanan,  Butler. 

Minnesota,  August  12,  1968,  Blue  Earth. 

Minnesota,  April  15,  1969,  all  areas  (with 
Iowa,  North  &  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin) . 

Iowa,  April  15,  1969,  all  areas  (with  WU- 
oonsin.  North  &  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota) . 

Wisconsin,  AprU  16,  1969,  aU  areas  (with 
Iowa,  North  &  South  Dakota,  and  Minne- 
sota). 

Bllnois,  May  5. 1969,  Rock  Island. 

Minnesota,  July  2, 1969,  Nobles. 

Iowa,  July  16,  1969,  Marshall,  Tama. 

lUinols,  July  8,  1969,  Jo  Daviess,  Stephen- 
son. 

SOUTHWESTERN    AREA 

Texas,  September  20,  1967.  all  areas  (Beu- 
lah). 

Arkansas,  April  22, 1968,  Sebastian. 

Arkansas.  May  16,  1968.  Garland.  Pulaski, 
Sebastian,  Sevier. 

Arkansas,  May  17,  1968.  all  areas. 

Oklahoma,  May  21,  1968,  LeFlore. 

Texas,  June  36,  1968,  all  areas  (Storm 
Candy). 


Louisiana,  August  18,  1969,  All  areas  (Ca- 
mlUe). 

Texas.  April  18,  1970,  Northwest  areas,  tor- 
nado; May  12,  1970,  Lubbock  County,  tor- 
nados; May  15.  1970.  Hayes  County,  flood. 

ROCKY  MOTTNTAIN  AREA 

Kansas,  June  2. 1967.  Ness. 

Kansas,  June  26.  1967,  Garden  City.  Finney. 

Nebraska.  June  16.  1967.  All  counties 
through  ;»hlch  183  passes,  etc. 

North  Dakota.  April  15,  1969,  All  areas 
(with  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  etc.) 

South  DakoU.  AprU  16,  1969,  All  areas 
(with  North  Dakota,  etc.) 

Kansas,  June  25,  1969,  Saline. 

Colorado,  December  26,  1969,  Boulder  and 
Jefferson  Counties,  Flood. 

North  Dakota,  June  2,  1970,  Ransom  Coun- 
ty, Flood. 

PACIFIC  COASTAI,  AREA 

Alaska,  August  16,  1967,  Fairbanks,  etc. 

California,  January  1,  1969,  San  Luis  Obis- 
po; January  23,  1969,  Los  Angeles;  January 
27,  1969,  Riverside;  January  29.  1969,  Fresno, 
Tulare,  Stanislaus;  March  3,  1969,  Contra 
Costa;  December  30,  1969,  Marin  County, 
Flood;  February  3,  1970,  All  areas.  Flood. 

Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  re- 
ceived forgiveness  on  loans  resulting  from 
the  Hurricane  Betsy  disaster  in  Septem- 
ber 1965,  under  a  special  forgiveness  act 
similar  to  the  one  I  am  proposing  today. 

During  the  (jood  Friday  earthquake 
and  the  ensuing  tidal  waves,  m>'  State 
suffered  damages  totaling  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Fatalities  and  tidal  damage  oc- 
curred as  far  south  as  Crescent  City, 
Calif.,  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration subsequently  granted  1,636 
loans  for  a  total  of  $99,495,000  to  as- 
sist in  reconstruction.  This  earthquake 
was  the  most  severe  seismic  disturbance 
ever  registered  in  this  country.  This 
amendment  will  match  the  provisions  of 
section  7  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1969,  which  was  the  act  in  force  at  the 
time  the  bill  was  originally  introduced, 
and  provide  a  forgiveness  of  SBA  loans 
not  to  exceed  $1,800  per  loan.  The  total 
cost  to  the  Government  for  forgiveness 
at  $1,800  per  loan  would  be  approximately 
$2.9  million. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  ex- 
tended back  to  disasters  in  1967  the  same 
provisions  that  were  made  available  for 
Hurricane  Betsy,  the  disaster  of  1965. 
The  1969  act  also  extended  to  the  Fair- 
banks flood  area  the  provisions  of  the 
forgiveness  section.  However,  the  major 
disaster  that  we  have  had  in  Alaska — 
as  a  matter  of  fact— the  major  seismic 
disturbance  that  has  occurred  on  the 
North  American  Continent — occurred  on 
Good  Friday  in  1964. 

This  aumendment  would  extend  the 
same  privilege  to  the  SBA  borrowers 
from  1,636  individual  homeowners  in 
the  south-central  Alaska  area  and  else- 
where as  was  received  by  the  victims  of 
the  Fairbanks  flood  in  1967,  pursuant  to 
the  1969  act.  That  forgiveness  provision, 
which  was  available  to  people  across  the 
country  was  written  into  the  1969  act  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  after  the 
measure  had  passed  this  body.  There  was 
no  opportunity  to  amend  that  bill  here 
to  extend  the  equality  to  people  who  suf- 
fered greatly  as  a  result  of  the  Good  Fri- 
day earthquake  in  1969.  People  that 
would  be  covered  by  my  amendment  are 
people  residing  in  all  the  Pacific  SUtes. 
as  far  south  as  California.  Many  bene- 
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flciaries  would  come  from  Oregon  as  well. 
Since  this  loan  forgiveness  provision  is 
at  the  option  of  the  borrower,  and  there 
are  considerable  nimiber  of  people  who 
have  already  repaid  their  loans.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  outside  figure  of  $2.9  mil- 
lion would  not,  in  fact,  be  utilized 
entirely. 

I  am  merely  seeking  consistency  be- 
tween Alaskans  who  suffered  damage  in 
the  1964  earthquake  and  other  borrow- 
ers who  received  benefits  as  a  result  of  the 
1969  act. 

This  provision  is  one  that  should  have 
been  Included  in  the  House  when  the 
1969  act  was  considered.  This  body  has 
often  taken  exceptions  to  its  general  at- 
titude of  retroactivity.  I  am  sure  every 
Senator  in  this  Chamber  has  at  one  time 
or  another  voted  for  retroactivity  on  a 
measure.  I  believe  this  is  an  important 
enough  one  for  my  State  and  other  west- 
em  States  that  we  should  make  an  ex- 
ception in  this  particular  case.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  bill  is  only  to  cure  defects,  in 
the  1969  act.  If  this  provision  Is  taken 
to  conference  then  the  House  conferees 
can  assist  In  a  decision  on  the  final  meas- 
ure. I  believe  at  this  point  the  objective 
of  the  amendment  would  be  achieved. 

In  closing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
I  received  over  a  year  ago  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Stelloes  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  It  depicts  the  plight  of  their  par- 
ents. I  believe  this  case  is  typical  of  many 
Alaskans. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anchokage,  Alaska, 

April  l.i971. 
Senator  Tid  SrrvKNs  (Alaska) , 
VS  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  SrNATOB  Sttvkns:  Recently  I  read 
you  propoeed  some  relief  for  Alaska  earth- 
qtiake  victims  and  think  this  a  thoughtful 
proposal. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  My  parents 
lived  on  8th  near  "M"  St.  in  Anchorage  and 
completely  lost  their  home  In  the  quake  and 
to  add  Insult  to  Injury  that  was  the  month 
my  father  retired  from  the  Alaska  Railroad. 
Their  house  was  mortgage-free  and  these 
people  (mortgage-free  owners)  are  the  ones 
In  my  opinion  who  really  lost  other  than 
those  who  lost  life.  A  year  or  so  after  the 
quake  they  borrowed  from  the  8BA  to  buy 
another  home  and  for  the  first  time  In  many 
years  they  bad  house  payments!  My  father's 
retirement  pay  Is  about  MOO  per  month  and 
with  the  1175  SB  A  payment  there  Isn't  much 
to  live  on.  I  feel  deeply  for  all  the  retired 
people  who  had  mortgage-free  homes  and 
then  bad  to  borrow  to  re-establish  their 
homes.  Perhaps  this  Is  why  many  of  our  old- 
timers  have  left  to  live  outside. 

We  would  appreciate  any  efforts  made  to 
help  these  mortgage-free  retired  people  who 
lost  their  homes  In  the  1964  earthquake. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oborce  Stelioes 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
speak  particularly  to  the  distlng:ulshed 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  there  are 
614  homeowners,  basically  In  the  An- 
chorage area,  and  523  small  businesses 
\d.  the  same  area  that  still  owe  money  as 
a  result  of  the  1964  earthquake.  This 
amendment  would  give  them  the  same 
consideration  that  was  given  In  the  old 
luw  to  '.I'.timi  of  other  disisters. 


The  bill  before  us  now  forgives  $5,000 
for  every  one  of  the  people  who  sufifered 
from  Hurricane  Agnes.  They  pay  1  per- 
cent interest.  The  people  concerned  in 
the  1964  Alaska  earthquake  received  no 
forgiveness  and  paid  2  percent  interest. 
I  do  not  see  why  the  people  who  sxiffered 
from  the  largest  earthquake  disaster  in 
the  history  of  the  coimtry  should  not  get 
the  same  benefit  from  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  I  urge  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  consider  this. 

On  the  basis  of  information  provided 
to  us,  the  maximum  exposure,  in  terms 
of  forgiveness  for  all  of  those  who  can 
apply  for  loans  would  be,  roughly,  $3 
million. 

I  think  that  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  said  about  the 
people  of  his  State  paying  two  mortgages 
applies  to  the  people  of  Alaska.  The  same 
thing  that  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  stated  with  respect  to 
his  amendment  applies  also  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska.  We  are  not  asking  for 
$5,000;  we  are  asking  for  only  what 
should  have  been  given  to  us  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake. 

I  have  examined  this,  and  I  cannot 
find  one  single  reason  why  the  Good  Fri- 
day earthquake  of  1964  in  Alaska  was  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  the  1969 
act. 

I  urge  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  managers  of  the  bill.  It  is  a 
worthwhile  amendment.  It  involves  a 
small  number  of  persons — 1,137  in 
Alaska — who  are  paying  these  loans  and 
are  having  the  same  problem  but  are  not 
being  given  the  same  consideration.  We 
are  not  asking  for  $5,000;  we  are  asking 
for  $1,800  which  should  have  been  ex- 
tended at  the  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

By  no  means  do  I  wish  anything  I  am 
about  to  say  to  reflect  on  the  victims  of 
the  earthquake  disaster  in  Alaska.  But  I 
must  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  that  disaster  occurred  some  8  years 
ago.  While  we  would  be  delighted  to  be 
able  to  go  back  and  pick  up  all  those  dis- 
asters and  try  to  treat  them,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  so  ably  stated, 
equally  with  the  victims  of  Hurricane 
Agnes,  the  fact  is  that  if  we  acceded  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
I  suspect  that  any  victim  of  a  disaster  in 
1964,  1965,  or  1966  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  come  before  us  and  ask  for  the 
same  equitable  treatment. 

Much  as  I  regret  having  to  cross  the 
line  that  we  in  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  started  out  with — June  1, 
1972.  and  eventusdly  worked  ourselves 
back  to  January  1,  1971 — I  am  not  sure 
that  we  did  not  go  too  far  at  that  point. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  who  is  doing  what  he 
should — representing  his  constituents — I 
just  cannot  accept  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, I  would  appreciate  it  if  he  would 
withdraw  It. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  require. 

When  I  came  here  in  1969,  there  was 
no  law  permitting  forgiveness.  My  col- 
league and  I  introduced  a  bill  in  1969  to 
correct  this  condition.  It  was  S.  4058  in 
the  91st  Congress. 


The  then  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Yar- 
borough,  had  some  problems  concerning 
another  matter,  and  urged  me  not  to  call 
up  and  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

When  the  92d  Congress  convened,  we 
introduced  S.  45,  one  of  the  first  bills  in 
this  Congress,  and  again  called  atten- 
tion to  this  one  single  defect  in  the  Small 
Business  Act.  That  bill  had  been  pending 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
and  was  before  it  when  this  bill  we  are 
presently  debating  was  reported  out. 

I  think  this  amendment  involves  a 
question  of  equity.  If  the  amendment  gets 
only  two  votes,  I  think  we  can  tell  our 
constituents  in  Alaska  that  we  tried  to 
get  the- same  treatment  for  them  that 
Congress  has  generally  given  to  victims 
of  similar  natural  disasters. 

I  have  a  list  which  describes  the  Maine 
disaster  of  1969  and  many  others.  The 
Carrulle  Hurricane  in  Florida  and  the 
Alabama  tornado  were  covered.  We  for- 
gave loans  arising  as  a  result  of  the  Blue 
Earth  problems  in  Minnesota  in  1967. 
The  Hurricane  Beulah,  in  Texas  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1967,  was  covered. 

The  law  was  made  retroactive  and 
went  back  to  June  1,  1964,  but  did  not 
go  back  to  March  1964,  to  cover  the 
March  27  earthquake. 

I  cannot  understand  why  this  was  not 
done.  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  respectfully  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  a  very  few  people  in  relation  to 
this  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate  now, 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  principle  to 
us  in  Alaska.  I  have  included  in  the  rec- 
ord a  typical  letter  I  have  received  from 
people  making  payments  for  both  the 
mortgage  on  the  home  that  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  SBA  mortgage  to  rebuild 
the  home  afterward.  They  want  to  know 
why.  when  everyone  else  suffers  from 
major  disasters  get  forgiveness,  they  do 
not. 

I  urge  my  good  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  to  reconsider.  I  wish  he 
would. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  what  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Alaska  is  trying 
to  do.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Alaska  many  times  and  I  have  always 
been  treated  with  such  splendid  hospi- 
tality. These  are  people  who  always  bear 
up  so  well  under  adversity,  and  who  live 
in  a  rugged  area,  facing  the  Arctic  win- 
ter and  they  do  such  a  splendid  job. 

However,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
proper  vehicle  for  what  the  Senator  seeks 
to  do.  I  might  be  prepared  to  support  this 
amendment  were  it  offered  as  Indepen- 
dent legislation.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  offered  here.  Also,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  point  of  order  that  might 
come  up  in  the  House  and  we  would  have 
great  difflciUty  sustaining  it  in  confer- 
ence. If  the  Senator  would  consider  of- 
fering it  as  independent  legislation,  I 
would  be  inclined  to  support  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  from  Texas.  I  appreciate 
his  advice,  but  I  point  out  that  this  was 
in  one  of  the  first  bills  I  introduced  4 
years  ago  when  I  came  here.  S.  45  was 
Introduced  In  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress.  It  has  not  been  considered  by 
committee.  The  reason  I  do  not  know. 
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I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  said 
about  a  point  of  order.  Obviously  if  the 
House  enters  a  point  of  order,  we  will  lose 
the  amendment.  But  I  do  not  imder- 
stand  why  we  are  not  granted  this  relief. 
I  cannot  support  a  bill  that  would  grant 
$5,000  in  forgiveness  and  1  percent  on 
loans  on  a  recent  disaster.  Hurricane 
Agnes,  if  our  people  in  Alaska  cannot 
have  forgiveness  of  $1,800  when  they  ex- 
perienced a  far  more  serious  disaster, 
one  having  more  impact  on  our  economy 
than  any  one  in  the  other  States  involved 
in  these  other  disasters.  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  double  standard  and  I  cannot 
support  the  bill  if  we  in  Alaska  do  not 
get  equal  consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Williams,  Javits,  and 
Cranston.  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispersed  with,  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  before  line  17.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs  (D)  and  (E).  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(D)  shall.  If  the  disaster  was  caused  by 
hurricane  or  flood,  require  all  borrowers  lo- 
cated In  areas  eligible  for  the  sale  of  flood 
Insvirance  under  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4001-4127)  to 
purchase  and  manltalu  flood  Insurance  cov- 
erage for  the  duration  of  the  loan  on  the 
buildings  that  are  to  be  repaired,  rehabili- 
tated, or  reconstructed,  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  buildings  or 
the  amount  of  subsidized  coverage  available, 
whichever  is  less,  except  that  If  the  total 
amount  of  the  loan  is  canceled  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (C)  of  this  subsection,  such  In- 
surance shall  be  required  only  for  the  twelve- 
month period  following  the  date  of  the  first 
disbursement  of  any  part  of  the  loan;  and 

"(E)  shall.  U  the  disaster  was  caused  by 
hurricane  or  flood,  require  all  borrowers  lo- 


cated In  areas  not  yet  eligible  for  the  sale  of 
flood  Insurance  under  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  purchase  and  main- 
tain flood  Insurance  coverage  tor  the  dura- 
tion of  the  loan  on  the  buUdings  that  are 
to  be  repaired,  rehabUltated,  or  reconstruct- 
ed. In  an  amount  equal  to  the  actual  cash 
value  of  the  byUdlngs  or  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidized coverage  available,  whichever  is  less. 
as  soon  as  such  coverage  Is  made  available 
In  the  area  In  which  the  buildings  are  lo- 
cated, provided  the  loan  is  still  outstanding 
at  such  time." 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  today  is  one  that  I  con- 
sider to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 
soundness  of  the  bill  we  are  considering. 
The  two  catastrophes  that  gave  rise  to 
the  disaster  relief  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering today  both  occurred  during  the 
month  of  June.  Yet  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  another  Hurricane  Agnes 
could  easily  occur  tomorrow,  or  the  next 
day,  or  in  September  or  October.  And 
some  other  types  of  flood  disaster  could 
easily  occur  in  the  months  thereafter. 

Thus,  while  we  talk  of  this  bill  as  a  bill 
for  the  victims  of  the  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak., 
and  Agnes  disasters,  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  no  basis  for  believing  that  the  1972 
flood  season  is  yet  even  half  over.  For 
example,  the  most  costly  and  tragic  hur- 
ricanes in  recent  memory,  such  as  Donna 
in  1960,  Carla  in  1961,  Betsy  in  1965. 
Camille  in  1969,  and  Celia  in  1970.  all 
occurred  in  August  or  September,  rather 
than  in  June  or  July.  The  Pacific  North- 
west fiood  of  1964  occurred  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  California  fioods  and  mud- 
slides of  1969  occurred  in  January.  Each 
of  these  catastrophies  involved  property 
damage  well  in  excess  of  $300  million, 
and  would  cost  much  more  today.  Last 
year,  of  course.  New  Jersey  was  hit  by 
Doria  in  late  August. 

Despite  these  realities,  the  «u;t  we  are 
considering  today  does  nothing  to  assure 
that  the  victims  we  are  aiding  ^vill  not  be- 
come victims  a  second  time  before  the 
year  is  over.  Many  of  them  also  have 
been  victims  of  previous  hurricanes,  such 
as  Doria,  and  already  have  large  disaster 
loans  on  their  properties.  Mr.  President, 
how  do  we  expect  these  people  to  repay 
these  multiple  disaster  loans,  even  with 
the  very  generous  $5,000  forgiveness  and 
1  percent  interest  rate  the  present  bill 
contains? 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  today 
would  amend  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  to  require  loan  recipients  in 
communities  eligible  for  the  sale  of  sub- 
sidized fiood  insurance  under  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to 
purchase  such  insurance  as  a  condition 
of  the  SBA  loan  they  are  receiving,  in  or- 
der to  protect  them  in  the  event  of  an- 
other flood  disaster. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  of  us  in 
this  body  who  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  action  we  are  being  asked  to 
take  today.  The  measure  we  are  adopting 
is  a  costly  one,  and  a  precedent  that  may 
haimt  us  for  years  to  come,  yet  it  is  in- 
adequate to  indemnify  most  flood  victims 
for  what  they  have  lost  as  a  result  of  Hur- 
ricane Agnes. 


It  Is  particularly  distressing  to  me,  as 
one  who  fought  long  and  hard  for  the 
passage  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1968,  to  see  that  program  ignored 
or  downgraded,  when  it  is  a  far  more 
humane  and  effective  manner  of  accom- 
plishing what  the  present  bill  proposes. 
Its  limits  of  subsidized  coverage.  $17,500 
on  single  family  structures  and  $30,000 
on  other  types  of  structiu-es.  may  be 
somewhat  low  and  in  need  of  revision, 
but  a  $17,500  debt-free  insurance  pay- 
ment, in  return  for  a  smsdl  annual  in- 
surance premium,  is  far  better  than  a 
much  larger  loan  of  which  all  but  $5,000 
has  to  be  repaid. 

I  particularly  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  took  action  on  its  own 
initiative  to  substantially  reduce  its  sub- 
sidized insurance  rates  on  July  10,  in 
recognition  of  the  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  the  two  disaster  areas  who  could 
have  purchased  insurance  but  did  not  do 
so,  either  because  they  did  not  know  the 
coverage  existed  or  because  they  thought 
the  premiums  were  too  high.  Under  the 
new  rates  which  became  effective  on 
July  10,  the  owner  of  a  S25.000  house 
could  obtain  $17,500  in  structure  coverage 
and  $5,000  in  contents  coverage  for  a  to- 
tal premium  of  only  $72.50.  Minimum 
agents'  commissions  have  also  been  es- 
tablished to  encourage  publicizing  the 
program. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  experi- 
ence shows  that  most  people  simply  do 
not  piu-chase  insurance  coverage  unless 
they  are  required  to  do  so.  That  was  true 
of  fire  insurance  before  lenders  began 
requiring  it.  It  is  true  of  life  insurance— 
as  the  existence  of  the  social  securitj- 
system  demonstrates — and  it  is  certainly 
true  of  flood  insurance,  particularly  in 
the  Pennsylvania.  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia communities  where  no  one  antici- 
pated the  kind  of  occurrence  that  Agnes 
caused.  Only  some  90.000  flood  insurance 
policies  had  been  sold,  mostly  in  coastal 
areas,  prior  to  Agnes,  even  though 
nearly  1,200  communities  were  eligible 
for  the  coverage. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is  to 
assure  that  these  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  Rapid  City  and  Agnes  disasters,  and 
anyone  else  who  benefits  vmder  the  act 
we  are  considering  today,  will  not  fall 
victim  to  a  second  fiood  (xrcurrence  while 
their  present  SBA  loans  are  outstanding, 
without  the  benefit  of  fiood  insurance 
protection.  Briefly  stated,  the  amend- 
ment has  two  parts,  as  follows: 

First,  it  would  require  loan  recipients 
who  are  benefited  by  this  act  to  pur- 
chase fiood  insurance  up  to  the  value  of 
their  property  or  the  limits  of  the  sub- 
sidized coverage,  whichever  is  less,  at  the 
verj-  reasonable  rates  that  have  now  been 
established,  as  a  condition  of  their  SBA 
loan.  In  cases  where  the  total  amount  of 
the  loan  is  less  than  the  $5,000  forgive- 
ness amount,  they  would  be  required  to 
purchase  flood  insurance  for  only  1  year. 
but  with  the  hope  that  they  would  have 
the  incentive  to  keep  their  coverage  m 
force  from  then  on. 

Second,  in  communities  where  flood 
insurance  is  not  yet  available,  mj-  amend- 
ment would  require  \o^<i\  recipients  who 
still  have  loaii  balances  outstandmg  at 
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the  time  the  community  becomes  eligible 
for  flood  insurance  to  purchase  such  in- 
surance at  that  time. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  amendment 
that  SBA  must  require  flood  insurance 
in  connection  wnth  previous  disaster  loans 
not  covered  by  this  act.  Flood  insurance 
would  be  required  in  connection  with 
past  loans  only  to  the  extent  that  recip- 
ients elect  to  take  advantage  of  the  more 
generous  provisions  for  which  they  are 
eligible  under  this  present  act.  Thus,  if 
a  victim  of  Hurricane  Doria  already  has 
a  SBA  loan  outstanding  and  suffered  fur- 
ther damage  from  Hunicane  Agnes,  he 
would  be  required  to  buy  flood  insurance 
only  if  he  took  out  a  new  loan  or  had  his 
old  loan  modified  under  this  present  act. 
If  his  old  loan  remained  unchanged  and 
he  received  no  aidditional  benefit  from 
the  present  act,  the  flood  insurance  re- 
quirement would  not  apply. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  flood 
insurance  to  Hurricane  Agnes  victims 
who  may  suffer  still  further  damage  from 
this  current  hurricane  season,  I  think  I 
should  point  out  that  my  amendment 
also  has  budgetary  advantages.  I  think 
all  of  us  here  realize  that  there  is  great 
danger,  if  the  disaster  benefits  are  in- 
creased, that  the  increased  benefits  will 
become  simply  a  jumping  ofif  point  for 
higher  benefits  the  next  time.  By  requir- 
ing the  approximately  150.000  antici- 
pated SBA  Agnes  loan  recipients  to  pur- 
chase flood  insurance,  we  will  also 
achieve  a  significant  expansion  of  the 
present  flood  insurance  program,  thereby 
both  assuring  its  future  viability  and  de- 
creasing the  likelihood  of  emergency  re- 
cover>-  acts  like  the  present  one  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  this  vital 
amendment  be  made  p>art  of  the  bill  we 
are  considering. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  excellent  amendment.  It  is  going  in 
the  direction,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  go  under  a  new  natural  disaster 
act.  The  committee  is  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  due  to  the 
force  of  the  Senator's  personality  and 
lucidity  of  the  argument,  I,  too,  have  rec- 
ognized the  integral  merit  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
and  I  therefore  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time  except  first  I  request  that  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  sponsor  the 
amendment  may  do  so  or  that  any  Sen- 
ator who  wants  to  put  a  statement  in  the 
Record  before  the  vote  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, wa^  .^"reed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  In  the  en- 
grossment of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  15692  and  that  the  bUl  be  printed 
as  passed  bv  the  Senate^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Do  Senators  yield  back  their  time  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  E.\STLAND>,  the  Senato:  from 
Georgia  'Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya)  .  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie),  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Cotton),  the 
Senators  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater 
and  Mr.  Fannin),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen',  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Brooke),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  2,  as  follows : 


(No.  350 

Leg] 

YEAS- 

-76 

Aiken 

Blble 

Case 

Allen 

BogKS 

Chiles 

Anrleraon 

Buckley 

Church 

Bayh 

Burdlck 

Cook 

Beiill 

Byrd. 

Cooper 

Bellmon 

Harry  P 

.Jr. 

Cransto 

B'-iui'ftt 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Curtis 

Eenlv-u 

Ciiiai-n 

D  le 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Saxbe 

Hft'vln 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Fong 

Mathlas 

Scott 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Smith 

Gurney 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Hart 

McGovem 

Spong 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

Stennls 

Holllngs 

Mondale 

Stevenson 

Hruska 

Moss 

Symington 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Tart 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Talmadge 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Thurmond 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Tower 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Tunney 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Welcker 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Riblcoff 

Williams 

Kennedy 

Roth 

NAYS— 2 
Gravel  Stevens 

NOT  VOTING— 21 


Allott 

Fannin 

Miller 

Baker 

Gambrell 

Montoya 

Brock 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Brooke 

Grlffln 

Muskie 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Pell 

Eagleton 

Harris 

Percy 

Eastland 

Long 

Young 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  15692)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  for  a  limited  period 
additional  loan  assistance  under  the 
Small  Business  Act  for  disaster  victims, 
to  provide  for  a  study  and  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  setting  forth 
recommendations  for  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  disaster  relief  legislation,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
A.M.  MONDAY.  AUGUST  7.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row at  10  a.m.  be  vacated  and  that  when 
the  Senate  adjourns  today  it  stand  In 
adjournment  until  10  a.m.  on  Monday 
next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1973 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  15641, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  15641)  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  to  stiike  out  all  after  the 
enactment  clause  and  insert: 

TITLE  I 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establlah  or  develop  military  instalaltlons 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabllUntlng.  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the 
following   acquisition   and   construction: 


UNITED  CTATES  CONTINENTAL  ARMY  COMMAND 

(First  Army) 
Port  Belvolr.  Virginia.  $11,027,000. 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania,  $1,078,000. 
Fort  Dlx,  New  Jersey.  $1,215,000. 
Port  Eustls.  Virginia,  $7,535,000. 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky,  $20,244,000. 
Port  Lee.  Virginia.  $1,048,000. 
Fort  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland.  $1,818,000. 

{Third  Army) 
Port  Bennlng.  Georgia,  $6,040,000. 
Port  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  $964,000. 
Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  $10,957,000. 
Port  Gordon,  Georgia,  $5,225,000. 
Port  Jackson.  South  Carolina.  $18,650,000. 
Port  McClellan.  Alabama,  $333,000. 
Port  Rucker,  Alabama.  $1,571,000. 

{Fifth  Army) 

Fort  Bliss.  Texas.  $3,382,000. 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana,  $1,966.- 

000. 

Port  Hood.  Texas.  $36,193,000. 

Port  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  $1,054,000. 

Port  Polk.  Louisiana.  $4,997,000. 

Fort  RUey.  Kansas.  $787,000. 

Port  Kierldan.  Illinois.  $787,000. 

Port  Sm.  Oklahoma.  $13,878,000. 

Port  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  $18,578,000. 
{Sixth  Army) 

Port  Carson.  Colorado.  $16,098,000. 

Port  Ord.  California.  $8,451,000. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California.  $12.- 
367.000. 
MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Port  McNalr.  District  of  Columbia,  $120,- 
000. 

Port  Myer,  Virginia,  $1,815,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Annlston  Army  Depot.  Alabama.  $1,460,000. 

Army  Materials  and  Mechanics  Research 
Center.  Massachusetts.  $332,000. 

Harry  Diamond  Laboratories,  Maryland, 
$20,867,000. 

Edgewood  Arsenal.  Maryland.  $1,902,000. 

Lexington-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot,  Ken- 
tucky. $1,610,000. 

Port  Monmouth.  New  Jersey,  $457,000. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot,  Colorado,  $654,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama.  $547,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois.  $444,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  California.  $2,633,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico, 
$530,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Arizona,  $926,000. 

UNTTED     STATES     ARMY     SECURITY     AGENCY 

Vint  HIU  Farms.  Virginia.  $1,549,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY    STRATEGIC    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS   COMMAND 

Port  Huachuca.  Arizona.  $1,289,000. 
Port  Ritchie.  Maryland.  $545,000. 

UNITED   STATES    MILITARY    ACADEMY 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  New  York,  $9,455,000. 

ARMY    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT 

Pltzslmons  General  Hospital,  Colorado. 
$685,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  District 
of  Columbia.  $13,161,000. 

MILITARY  TRAFFIC   MANAGEMENT  AND  TERMINAL 
SERVICE 

Military  Ocean  Terminal.  Bayonne.  New 
Jersey.  $3,245,000. 

UNITED   STATES    ARMY.    ALASKA 

Alaska  General,  Alaska,  $673,000. 
Port  Richardson,  Alaska,  $1,273,000. 

UNITED   STATES    ARMY,    HAWAU 

Fort  Kamehameha.  Hawaii,  $1,245,000. 
Schofleld  Barracks.  Hawaii,  $2,918,000. 
Trlpler  Army  Medical  Center.  Hawaii.  $1,- 
689,000. 

BARRACKS    MODERNIZATION 

Various  Locfttlons,  $103,225,000. 


POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations.  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $22,776,000. 

Various  Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment, $36,502,000. 

OUTSIDE     THE     UNITED     STATES 

UNITED     STATES     ARMY     FORCES.     SOUTHERN 

COMMAND 

Canal  Zone.  Various  Locations.  $8,129,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY,    PACIFIC 

Korea.  Various  Locations.  $2,018,000. 

KWAJALEIN    MISSILE   RANGE 

National  Missile  Range,  $13,289,000. 
Site  Defense  of  Mlnuteman,  $19,000,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY    SECURITY    AGENCY 

Various  Locations.  $3,273,000. 

UNITED    STATES    ARMY    STRATEGIC    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS  COMMAND 

Various  Locations,  $1,412,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY,   EUROPE 

Germany,  Various  Locations.  $11,953,000. 

Various  Locations:  For  the  United  States 
share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  programs  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  military 
facilities  and  Installations.  Including  inter- 
national military  headquarters,  for  the  col- 
lective defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Area,  $58,000,000:  Provided,  That,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  furnish  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  description  of  obliga- 
tions Incurred  as  the  United  States  share 
of  such  multilateral  programs. 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions 
and  responslbUltles  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  (a)  unforeseen  security  considera- 
tions, (b)  new  weapons  developments,  (c) 
new  and  unforeseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  (d)  improved  produc- 
tion schedules  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  Inclusion  In  the  next  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent 
with  Interests  of  national  security,  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent 
or  temporary  public  works.  Including  land 
acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  In  the  total  amount 
of  $10,000,000:  Prortd^d:  That  the  Secretar>- 
of  the  Army,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Immediately 
upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Implement, 
of  the  coet  of  construction  of  any  public 
work  undertaken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing those  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto.  This  authorization  will  expire  as  of 
September  30.  1973.  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  notified 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec  103.  (a)  Public  Law  91-511.  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States"  In  section  101  as 
follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  "Burlington  Army 
Ammunition  Plant,  New  Jersey",  strike  out 
■■$384,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$650,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  "Sierra  Army  Depot, 
California",  strike  out  '■$3f;9.000"  and  in- 
sert In  place  thereof  "$761,000". 

(31  With  respect  to  "Tobyhanna  Army  De- 
pot, Pennsylvania",  strike  out  "$115,000"  ana 
insert  In  place  thereof  •■$261,000  ". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-511,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  in  clause  U)  ot 
section  602  "$180,502,000"  and  "$265,699,000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$181,306,000" 
and  $266.503.000'".  respectively. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Public  Law  92-145  is  amended 


under  the  heading  "Pollution  Abatement"  In 
section  101  as  foUows:  With  respect  to  "Vari- 
ous Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abatement 
Faculties",  strike  out  "$34,791,000"  and  "$2,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  "$35.- 
291.000"  and  "$2,500,000',  respectively. 

(b)  Public  Law  92-145  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  ( 1 1  of  section  702 
••$363,126,000"  and  "$404,500,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  "$363,626,000'  and 
"$405,000,000",  respectively. 

TfTLE    II 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities  and  equipment  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 
first  naval  district 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
S2.499.000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  Kittery, 
Maine,  $3,857,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Newport.  Rhode  Island. 
$423,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Newport. 
Rhode  Island.  $546,000. 

Naval  Station.  New-port.  Rhode  Island. 
$2,050,000. 

Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center.  New- 
port. Rhode  Island.  $2,257,000. 

Naval  War  College.  Ne>»-port  Rhode  Island. 
S8. 469 .000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Quonset  Point. 
Rhode  Island.  $1,430,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Quonset  Point.  Rhode 
Island.  $3,636,000. 

THIRD    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London.  Con- 
necticut. $7,647,000. 

Naval  Submarine  School.  New  London. 
Connecticut.  $728,000. 

FOtniTH    N.^VAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lakehtirst.  New  Jersey. 
$107,000. 

Naval  Air  Test  Facility.  Lakehurst.  New 
Jersey.  $1,504,000. 

NAV.^L    DISTRICT.    W.\SHINCTON 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland. 
$9  323.000. 

Naval  .■Mr  Test  Center.  Patuxent  River. 
Marvland.  $4,914,000. 

Naval  Electroulc  Systems  Test  and  E%-al- 
uatlon  Faculty.  St.  Inlgoes.  Maryland. 
$140,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory.  White  Oak, 
Maryland.  $438,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Quantlco.  Virginia.  $185.- 
000. 

FIFTH    NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Fleet  Ant!-AIr  Warfare  Training  Center. 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia.  $294,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Little  Creek.  Vir- 
ginia. $3,001,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. $3,319,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  $5,116.- 
000. 

Naval  Station.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  $3,186,000 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk.  Virginia.  $5- 
968.000. 

Nuclear  Weapons  Training  Group.  Atlantic. 
Norfolk.  Virginia.  $2,266,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana.  Virginia.  $2,347.- 
000. 

Naval  Ophthalmic  Support  and  Training 
Actlvitv.  Yorktown.  Virginia.  $421,000. 

Naval  Security  Detachment.  Sugar  Grove. 
West  Virginia.  $475,000. 

SIXTH    NAV.\L    nSTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  Field.  Florida.  $479. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Pacility.  Jav.ksonrtlle. 
Florida.  $6,950,000 

Naval  ."Vlr  Station.  Jacksonville.  Florida. 
$3.67t>.000. 
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Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
$1,058,000. 

Naval  Coastal  Systems  Laboratory,  Pana- 
ma City,   Florida,  $716,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Pensacola,  Flor- 
ida. $6,275,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola,  Florida,  $1,- 
296,000. 

Naval  Communications  Training  Center. 
Pensacola,  Florida.  $4,998,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Pensacola,  Florida,  $19,156.- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field,  Florida, 
$756,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Glynco,  Georgia,  $1,213.- 
000. 

Naval  Home,  GuUport,  Mississippi,  $3,300,- 
000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
$6,584,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, $3,452,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$10,512,000. 

EIGHTH    NAVAL   DI5TKICT 

Naval  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
$11,680,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Missile  Test  Facility,  White 
Sands,  New  Mexico,  $160,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  McAlester,  Okla- 
homa, $390,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Texas, 
$642,000 

Naval  Air  Station.  KlngsvUle,  Texas, 
$250,000. 

NINTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Great  Lakes. 
Illinois.  $108,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  Il- 
linois. $5,147,000. 

ELEVENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, $2,761,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Imperial  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. $3,471,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach,  California, 
$5,586,000. 

Naval  Station,  Long  Beach,  California,  $1,- 
844.000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Mlramar,  California, 
$3,670,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  Island, 
California,  $3,015,000. 

Naval  /-It  Station.  North  Island,  Califor- 
nia. $12,144,000. 

Pacific  MlssUe  Range,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia, $665,000. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California.  $470,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego, 
California,  $1,758,000. 

Naval  Station.  San  Diego,  California,  $8,- 
291.000. 

Navy  Submarine  Support  Facility.  San 
Diego.  California.  $631,000. 

TWELFTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda,  California, 
$8,134,000. 

Naval  Facility.  Centervtlle  Beach.  Fern- 
dale,  California.  $664,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore.  California.  $3.- 
981.000. 

Naval  Schools  Command,  Mare  Island.  Val- 
lejo.  California,  $5,153,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Mare  Island,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, $4  4.')0.000. 

Naval  A:r  Station,  Moffet  Field,  Califor- 
nia. $2,097,000. 

Fleet  Numerical  Weather  Central,  Monte- 
rey. California.  $3,830,000. 

Naval  Station,  Treasure  Island.  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  $2,690,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Skaggs  Is- 
land. CallfornU,  $615,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtlon,  Fallon.  Nevada.  $214,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Hawthorne, 
Nevada.  $7,503,000. 


THIRTEENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Adak, 
Alaska,  $591,000. 

Naval  Arctic  Research  Laboratory,  Barrow, 
Alaska,  $3,759,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton, 
Washington,  $5,992,000. 

Naval  Torpedo  Station.  Keyport,  Washing- 
ton, $96,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington. $8,744,000. 

rOtJHTEENTH  NAVAL  DISTRICT 

Naval  Air  Station.  Barbers  Point,  Hawaii, 
$100,000. 

Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
$10,098,000. 

Naval  Dispensary,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
$3,693,000. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
$424,000. 

Naval  Station,  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 
$2,623,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor.  Ha- 
waii. $2,755,000. 

MARINE   CORPS   FACILrnES 

Marine  Barracks,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  $5,233,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command,  Quantlco,  Virginia,  $6,492,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina,  $9,672,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $2,143,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  New  River,  North 
Carolina,  $3,748,000. 

Fleet  Marine  Force,  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, $2,602,000. 

Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany,  Geor- 
gia, $236,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort.  South 
Carolina.  $2,757,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parrls  Island, 
South  Carolina,  $4,612,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Yuma.  Arizona, 
$2,030,000. 

Marine  Corps  Auxiliary  Landing  Field, 
Camp  Pendleton,  California.  $2,996,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $14,972,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Califor- 
nia, $523,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Stations,  Orange  County, 
California,  $40,379,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California,  $2,017,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Oahu.  Hawaii,  $794,000. 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations,  Air  Pollution  Abatement 
Facilities,  $25,194,000. 

Various  Locations,  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities.  $55,016,000. 

OtrrsiDE  THE  United  States 

TENTH    NAVAL    DISTRICT 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico,  $586,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Ramey  Air  Force  Base, 
Puerto  Rico.  $207,000. 

Naval  Station,  Roosevelt  Roads,  Puerto 
Rloo,  $1,497,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Sabana 
Seca,  Puerto  Rico,  $860,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Grand  Turk,  The  West  In- 
dies, $271,000. 

ATLANTIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Lajes,  Azores,  $120,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Bermuda,  Bermuda  Is- 
lands, $90,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$144,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba, 
$738,000. 

Naval  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
$3,310,000 

Naval  Station  Keflavlk.  Iceland,  $1,297,000. 


EXTROPEAN    AREA 


Naval  Communication  Unit.  London,  Eng- 
land, $88,000. 

Naval  Detachment,  Souda  Bay.  Crete, 
Greece,  $5,308,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Slgonella,  Sicily,  Italy, 
$8,932,000. 

Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain,  $860,000. 

INDIAN    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communication  Facility,  San  Diego 
Garcia.   Chagos   Archipelago,   $6,100,000. 

PACIFIC    OCEAN    AREA 

Naval  Communloatlon  Station,  Harold  E. 
Holt,  Exmouth,  Australia,  $1,743,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Agana,  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands,  $1,008,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands. 
$598,000. 

Naval  Magazine,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands, 
$968,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands.  $158,000. 

Naval  Station,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands, 
$202,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Cubl  Point.  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  $4,470,000. 

Naval  Oommunlcatlona  Station,  San  Mi- 
guel. Republic  of  the  Philippines,  $395,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Sublc  Bay,  Re- 
pubUc  of  the  Phllli)plnes,  $267,000. 

POLLUTION   ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment FacUlUes,  $1,200,000. 

Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  Installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  Navy  missions 
and  responsibUltles  which  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  (1)  unforeseen  security  consid- 
erations, (2)  new  weapons  developments, 
(3)  new  and  unforeseen  research  and  de- 
velopment requirements,  or  (4)  Improved 
production  schedules.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  such  con- 
struction for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  would  be 
inconsistent  with  Interests  of  national  secu- 
rity, and  in  connection  therewith  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  In- 
stall permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
Including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  In 
the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his  des- 
ignee, shall  notify  the  Committees  on  A'  ned 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, immediately  upon  reaching  a 
decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section,  including  those  real  estate 
actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  authoriza- 
tion will  expire  as  of  September  30,  1973.  ex- 
cept for  those  public  works  projects  concern- 
ing which  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  been  notified  pursuant  to  this 
section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Public  Law  90-110,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heading 
"Inside  the  United  States",  In  section  201 
as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Submarine  Med- 
ical Center,  New  London,  Connecticut,  strike 
out  "$1,590,000"  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
"$2,575,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  90-110,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of 
section  802,  "$422,699,000"  and  "$470,796,- 
000"  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$423,- 
584,000"  and  "$471,781,000",  respectively. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Public  Law  91-511,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  "In- 
side the  United  States",  In  section  201  as 
follows : 

(1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Observatory, 
Flagstaff  Station,  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  strike 
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out  "$286,000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
"$804,000". 

(2)  With  respect  to  Marine  Corps  Base, 
Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina,  strike  out 
"$1,384,000"  and  insert  in  place  thereof  "$1,- 
703,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-611.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  "Outside  the 
Untted  States",  in  section  201  as  follows: 

(1)  With  respect  to  Naval  Magazine,  Guam, 
Mariana  Islands,  strike  out  "$3,287,000"  and 
insert  In  place  thereof  "$7,467,000". 

(c)  Public  Law  91-611,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of 
section  602,  "$246,118,000",  "$21,994,000"  and 
"$269,086,000  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
"$246,966,000",  "$26,164,000"  and  "$274,093,- 
000",  respectively. 

TITLE  ni 
Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment,  for 
the  following  acquisition  and  construction: 
Inside  the  United  States 

AEROSPACE    defense   COMMAND 

Peterson  Field,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
$5,423,000. 

Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City, 
Florida,  $200,000. 

AIR   FORCE    LOGISTICS   COMMAND 

Gentile  Air  Force  Station,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
$138,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Ogden,  Utah,  $4,242,- 
000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
$4,444,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
California,  $11,312,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon,  Georgia, 
$9,501,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  $10,307,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  $14,074,000. 

AIR   FORCE    SYSTEMS   COMMAND 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
TuUahoma,  Tennessee,  $300,000. 

Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
$3,566,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  California, 
$534,000. 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso,  Florida, 
$10,920,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  $893,000. 

Satellite  Tracking  Facilities,  $151,000. 

AIR   TRAINING   COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  Rantoul,  Illinois, 
$5,875,000. 

Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  Blloxl,  Mississippi, 
$4,454,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $3,644,000. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Laredo.  Texas, 
$133,000. 

Laughlin  Air  Force  Base,  Del  Rio,  Texas, 
$711,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Denver,  Colorado, 
$987,000, 

Mather  Air  Force  Base.  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. $1,558,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  $2,137,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base,  Lubbock,  Texas, 
$2,235,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas,  $5,074,000, 

WlUlams  Air  Force  Base,  Chandler,  Ari- 
zona, $329,000. 

AIB  UNIVBtSTTT 

Mazwtil  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala- 
t>ama,  $3,000,000. 


ALASKAN  AIB  COMMAND 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base,  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
$2,886,000. 

Various  Loc&Uons,  $2,012,000. 

KEADQUABTEBS   COMMANi) 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs, 
Maryland,  $3,714,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia,    $20,226,000. 

MILITABT   AIBUTT   COMMAND 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Altus,  Oklahoma, 
$643,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover,  Delaware, 
$3,164,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.  Tacoma.  Wash- 
ington. $1,470,000. 

McGulre  Air  Force  Base,  Wrlghtstown, 
New  Jersey,  $4,509,000. 

Norton  Air  Force  Base,  San  Bernardino, 
California,  $1,009,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base,  Belleville,  Illinois, 
$359,000. 

Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fairfield,  California, 
$274,000. 

PACIFIC   AIB   FORCES 

Hlckam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  HawaU, 
$4,330,000. 

STRATEGIC    AIB    COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base,  BlythevUle,  Ar- 
kansas, $92,000. 

Davla-Monthan  Air  Foirce  Base,  Tucson, 
Arizona,  $2,666,000. 

EUsworth  Air  Force  Base,  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota,  $103,000. 

Grand  Porks  Air  Force  Base,  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota,  $1,812,000. 

Grlssom  Air  Force  Base,  Peru,  Indiana, 
$138,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Marquette, 
Michigan,  $338,000. 

Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  Limestone,  Maine, 
$;2.523.000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Great  Palls, 
Montana,  $1,145,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base,  Riverside.  Cali- 
fornia, $4,512,000. 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base,  Mlnot.  North 
Dakota.  $1,664,000. 

Oftutt  Air  Force  Base.  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
$5,271,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Lompoc,  Cali- 
fornia. $3,185,000. 

Westover  Air  Force  Base.  Chlcopee  Palls, 
Massachusetts,  $455,000. 

Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base.  Oscoda.  Michi- 
gan, $948,000. 

TACTICAL   AIR   COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Austin,  Texas, 
$210,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovls,  New  Mexico, 
$558,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria,  Louisi- 
ana, $2,095,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  Vlctorvllle.  Cali- 
fornia, $501,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  Alamogordo,  New 
Mexico,  $772,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base.  Homestead. 
Florida.  $3,184,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Hampton.  Virginia. 
$2,614,000. 

MacDlU  Air  Force  Base.  Tampa.  Florida, 
$4,798,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Mountain 
Home.  Idaho,  $318,000. 

Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  Myrtle  Beach. 
South  Carolina.  $145,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas.  Nevada. 
$2,722,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base,  FayettevlUe,  North 
Carolina.  $1,956,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base.  Sumter.  South  Caro- 
lina. $4,000,000. 

UNITKO  STATES  AIB  rOBCB  ACADXICT 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy,  Colorado 
Springs.  Colorado.  $3313.000. 


UNITED  STATES  AIB  FORCE  SECCRITT  SERVICE 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base.  San  Angelo, 
Texas.  $1,664,000. 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations,  Air  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities,  $7,300,000. 

Various  Locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Faculties,  $9,691,000. 

AIR    INSTALLATION    COMPATIBLE    USE    ZONES 

Various  Locations.  $12,000,000. 

Outside  the  United  States 

AIB  FORCE   systems  COMMAND 

SateUlte  Tracking  Facilities.  $310,000. 

AEBOSPACE  DEFENSE  COMMAND 

Naval  station  Keflavlk.  Iceland.  $1,704,000. 

PACIFIC    AIR    FORCES 

Various  Locations.  $4,612,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIB  COMBIAND 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  $800,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Germany,  $8,161,000. 
United  Kingdom,  $5,605,000. 
Various  Locations,  $3,404,000. 

POLLUTION    ABATEMENT 

Various  Locations.  Air  Prtlution  Abate- 
ment Facilities.  $171,000. 

Various  Locations.  Water  Pollution  Abate- 
ment Facilities.  $4,637,000. 

Sec  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
installations  and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  laud  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  $19,160,000. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  in  Air 
Force  missions  and  responsibilities  which 
have  been  occasioned  by;  (a)  unforeseen 
security  considerations,  (b)  new  weapons 
developments,  (c)  new  and  unforeseen  re- 
search and  development  requirements,  or  (d) 
Improved  production  schedules,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  deferral 
of  such  construction  for  Inclusion  In  the  next 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  in  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate, 
or  install  permanent  or  temporary  public 
works,  including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
stratlon,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment In  the  total  amount  of  $10,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  Immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section.  Including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  Tills 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1973.  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Public  Law  91-143.  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  under  the  heading  "Inbxds 
THB  Unird  Statxs,"  In  section  301  as  follows : 

(1)  With  respect  to  Williams  Air  Force 
Base,  Chandler,  Arizona,  strike  out  "$4,463,- 
000"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof,  "$6,008,000". 

(b)  Public  Law  91-143.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (c)  of 
section  703  "$206,611,000-  and  "•368.W4.000" 
and  Inserting  In  place  thereof  "$300,167,000" 
and  "•368.540.000".  reepecUvely. 
TITLE  rV 

8«c.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish   or  develop   military   installaUoos 
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and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  worlcs.  Includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  ap- 
purtenances, utilities  and  equipment,  for 
defense  agencies  for  the  following  acquisi- 
tion and  construction: 

iNstoz  THE  UNrrso  States 

DEFENSE    INTELUCENCE    AGENCY 

Arlington  Hall  Station,  Virginia.  «1,600,000. 

DEFENSE    NUCLEAR    AGENCY 

Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Maryland,  $2,236,000. 

Armed  Forces  Radloblology  Research  In- 
stitute, Bethesda,  Maryland.  $360,000. 

DEFENSE    SUPPLY    AGENCY 

Defense  Automatic  Addressing  Facility, 
Tracy,  California,  $137,000. 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center, 
Columbus.  Ohio.  $1,199,000. 

Defense  Documentation  Center,  Alexandria, 
VU-glnla.  $98,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Mechanlcsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, $722,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
$828,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Ogden,  Utah,  $1,091,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Tracy  Annex,  Stockton, 
Callfor:.la.  $682,000. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  $159,000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  $1,171,000. 

NATIONAL    SECTJRrTY    AGENCY 

Fort  Oeorge  O.  Meade.  Maryland,  $5,221,000. 

Sec  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  facili- 
ties which  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  In  con- 
nection therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  In  the  total  amount 
of  $15,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  Immedi- 
ately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to  Im- 
plement, of  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
public  work  undertaken  under  this  section. 
Including  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
thereto. 

TITLE  V 

MILrTARY    FAMILY    HOUSING 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  construct,  at  the 
locations  hereinafter  named,  family  bousing 
units  and  mobile  home  faculties  In  the  num- 
bers hereinafter  listed,  but  no  family  hous- 
ing construction  shall  be  commenced  at  any 
such  locations  In  the  United  States  until  the 
Secretary  shall  have  consulted  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  as  to  the  availability  of 
adequate  private  housing  at  such  locations.  If 
agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  respect  to 
the  availability  of  adequate  private  housing 
at  any  location,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  Immediately  notify  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  In  writing,  of  such  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  no  contract  for  con- 
struction at  such  location  shall  be  entered 
Into  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  after  such 
notification  has  been  given.  This  authority 
shall  Include  the  authority  to  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  In  land,  by  gift,  purchase,  ex- 
change of  Government-owned  land,  or  other- 
wise. 

(a)    Family  housing  units — 

(1)  The  Department  of  the  Army,  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  units 
$100.122  000: 

National  Ouard  Battalion  Headquarters, 
Bethel,  Alaska,  two  units. 

National  Guard  Battalion  Headquarters, 
Nome,  Alaska,  two  units. 


Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona,  one  hundred 
units. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  California,  eighty  tinlts. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  three  hundred  units. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  three  hundred  units. 

Fort  Bennlng,  Georgia,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  units. 

United  States  Army  Installations,  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  six  hundred  and  forty  units. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  one  hundred  units. 

United  States  Army  Installations,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  two  hundred  units. 

Cold  Region  Research  Laboratory,  New 
Hampshire,  one  unit. 

Port  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  one  hundred 
units. 

Fort  Bragg/Pope  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Carolina,  five  hundred  units. 

Port  Hood,  Texas,  one  thousand  units. 

Fort  Belvolr,  Virginia,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  units. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four 
thousand  six  hundred  units,  $119,900,000. 

Naval  Complex.  Long  Beach,  California, 
four  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cal- 
ifornia, four  hundred  units. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms,  Cal- 
ifornia, one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  six  hundred  imits. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 
three  himdred  units,  and  additional  real 
estate. 

Naval  Complex,  Oahu  Hawaii,  five  hundred 
units. 

Naval  Complex.  Great  Lakes/Glenvlew, 
Illinois,   three  hundred   and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
one  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Meridian,  Mississippi, 
two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey. 
two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex,  Newport.  Rhode  Island,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
lina, two  hundred  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  six  hun- 
dred units,  and  additional  real  estate. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Galeta  Is- 
land, Canal  Zone,  twenty  units. 

Naval  Complex.  Guam,  Marianas  Islands, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  units. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Bermuda,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  units. 

(3 )  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  units, 
$76,024,000: 

Maxwell /Gunter  Air  Force  Bases.  Alabama, 
two  hundred  units. 

Davls-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
four  hundred  units. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado,  three  hun- 
dred units. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, four  hundred  units. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Maryland,  three 
hundred  units. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Nevada,  two  hundred 
units. 

Laredo  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  two  hundred 
units 

Hill  Air  Force  Bise/Defense  Depot.  Ogden, 
Utah.  t?iree  hundred  and  elehteen  units. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia,  five  hun- 
dred units. 

San  Vlto  Air  Station,  Italy,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  units. 

Inclrlik  Air  Force.  Turkey,  two  hundred 
units. 

lb)  Mobile  hom6fp.cllltles: 

( 1 )  The  Department  of  the  Army,  four 
hundred  and   twenty-one  spaces.  $1,662,000. 

(2)  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  spaces.  $1,725,000. 

(3)  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  spaces.  $2,000,000. 

Sec  502.  Authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  provided  In  this  Act 


shall  be  subject,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe,  to  the 
following  limitations  on  cost,  which  shall  in- 
clude shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators, 
and  all  other  Installed  equipment  and  fix- 
tures: 

(a)  The  average  unit  co.st  for  each  military 
department  for  all  units  of  family  housing 
constructed  in  the  United  States  (other  than 
Hawaii  and  Alaska)  shall  not  exceed  $24,000 
including  the  cost  of  the  family  luilt  and  the 
proijortlonate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(b)  No  family  housing  unit  In  the  area 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  con- 
structed at  a  total  cost  exceeding  $42,000  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the 
proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation  and  Installation  of  utilities. 

(c)  When  family  housing  units  are  con- 
structed in  areas  other  than  that  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  the  average  cost  of  all  such 
units  shall  not  exceed  $33,500  and  In  no  event 
shall  the  cost  of  any  unit  exceed  $42,000.  The 
cost  limitations  of  this  subsection  shall  In- 
clude the  cost  of  the  family  unit  and  the 
proportionate  costs  of  land  acquisition,  site 
preparation  and  installation  of  utilities. 

Sec  503.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee.  Is  authorized  to  accomplish  alter- 
ations, additions,  expansions,  or  extensions 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  to  existing 
public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  for  the  Department  of  the  Army,  $16,- 
985.700. 

(2)  for  the  Department  of  the  Naw,  $9,- 
121.000. 

(3)  for  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
$11,955,000. 

Sec  504.  Notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  section  502  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  is  au- 
thorized to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire, 
four-family  housing  units  In  Brazil  at  a  total 
cost  not  to  exceed  $215,000.  This  authority 
shall  Include  the  authority  to  acquire  lands 
and  interests  in  land. 

Sec  505.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his 
designee,  is  authorized  to  accomplish  repairs 
and  Improvements  to  existing  public  quarters 
In  amounts  in  excess  of  the  $10,000  limitation 
prescribed  In  section  610(a)  of  Public  Law 
90-110,  as  amended  (81  Stat.  279,  305),  as 
follows: 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annap- 
olis, Maryland,  eleven  units  $275,000. 

Royal  Air  Force  Station,  Mlldenhall,  New 
Market,  United  Kingdom,  one  unit,  $18,500. 

Sec  506.  Section  515  of  Public  Law  84-161 
(69  Stat.  324,  352),  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  "1972  and  1973"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1973  and  1974",  and  (2)  striking  out  the 
third  sentence  and  Inserting  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "Expenditures  for  the  rental  of 
such  housing  facilities,  including  the  cost 
of  utilities  and  maintenance  and  operation, 
may  not  exceed:  for  the  United  States  (other 
than  Hawaii),  Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam  an 
average  of  $210  per  month  for  each  military 
department,  or  the  amount  of  $290  per  month 
for  any  one  unit;  and.  for  Hawaii,  an  average 
of  $255  per  month  for  each  military  depart- 
ment, or  the  amount  of  $300  per  month  for 
any  one  unit." 

Sec  507.  Section  507  of  Public  Law  88-174 
(77  Stat.  307,  326) .  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  (1)  striking  out  "1972  and  1973"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1973  and  1974",  and 
(2)  striking  out  "$210"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$225". 

Sec  508.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law.  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, and  Public  Health  Service,  with  de- 
pendents, may  occupy  on  a  rental  basis,  with- 
out loss  of  basic  allowance  for  quarters,  in- 
adequate quarters  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
a  military  department  notwithstanding  that 
such  quarters  may  have  been  constructed  or 
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converted  for  assignment  as  public  quarters, 
subject  to  a  charge  against  their  basic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  In  the  amount  of  the  fair 
rental  value  of  the  housing  facility:  Pro- 
vided, That  notwithstanding  the  fair  rental 
value  of  such  famUy  housing  facility,  no 
charge  for  occupancy  thereof  shall  be  made 
against  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  of 
the  occupant  in  excess  of  75  per  centum  of 
such  allowance,  except  that  In  no  event  shall 
the  total  charge  to  the  occupants'  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters  for  such  housing  at  any 
installation  be  less  than  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  operation  thereof.  The  net  differ- 
ence between  the  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters and  the  occupancy  charge  shall  be  paid 
to  the  occupant  from  otherwise  available 
appropriations. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ments are  each  authorized,  subject  to  regula- 
tions approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

1.  to  designate  as  rental  housing  such 
housing  as  he  may  determine  to  be  Inade- 
quate as  public  quarters;   and, 

2.  to  lease  inadequate  housing  to  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  mentioned  services  for 
occupancy  by  them  and  their  dependents. 
On  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  section 
407  of  Public  Law  85-241  (71  Stat.  556),  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1594J),  is  repealed. 

Sec.  509.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  use  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
or  his  designee,  for  military  family  housing 
as  authorized  by  law  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

(1)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
family  housing.  Including  Improvements  to 
adequate  quarters.  Improvements  In  inade- 
quate quarters,  minor  construction,  reloca- 
tion of  family  housing,  rental  guarantee  pay- 
ments, construction  and  acquisition  of  mo- 
bUe  home  facilities,  and  planning,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $318,379,700,  and, 

(2)  for  support  of  military  family  hous- 
ing. Including  operating  expenses,  leasing, 
maintenance  of  real  property,  payments  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  mortgage  debts  In- 
curred, payment  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  mortgage  insurance  pre- 
miums authorized  under  section  222  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1715m),  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$730,949,000. 

TITLE  VI 

HOMEOWNERS  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  601.  Effective  November  30.  1970,  sec- 
tion 1013  of  Public  Law  89-754  (80  Stat. 
1255,  1290)  as  amended,  is  amended  by  (1) 
deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
1013(d)  and  adding  the  following:  ".  ex- 
cept m  connection  with  compensation  for 
property  located  on  a  base  or  Installation 
pursuant  to  subsection  (1).",  and  by  (2) 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)(2)  and  the  second  proviso 
of  subsection  (b) ,  Federal  employees  or  mili- 
tary personnel  employed  at  or  near  a  military 
base  or  Installation  outside  the  United  States 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  under  the  criteria 
as  set  forth  above  shall  be  entitled  to  com- 
pensatioB  for  losses  arising  (1)  out  of  the 
sale  of  property,  or  (2)  out  of  the  InabUlty 
to  sell  property  located  on  a  base  or  installa- 
tion. Incident  to  the  owner's  transfer,  re- 
assignment, or  Involuntary  termination  of 
employment,  which  results  in  his  relocation. 
Such  employees  or  military  personnel  whose 
property  is  located  off  a  base  or  Installation 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  losses  sustained  in  private 
sales.  Such  employees  or  personnel  whose 
property  Is  located  on  a  base  or  installation, 
who  sell  or  are  unable  to  find  a  purchaser 
for  such  property,  may  surrender  their  Inter- 
est in  such  property  to  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation,  not- 
withstanding lack  of  ownership  of  the  land 
on  which  such  property  is  located,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  (A)  90  per  centum  of  the 


sum  of  the  present  owner's  purchase  price 
of  the  dwelling  and  Improvements,  and  all 
costs  of  ownership  Including  Interest  on 
notes,  utilities  and  services,  maintenance  and 
Insurance,  less  (B)  the  total  of  all  hotislng 
allowances  received  from  the  Government 
during  ownership  and  occupancy  of  the 
dwelling,  all  rents  collected,  and  the  sale 
price.  If  any.  received  for  the  property,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  maximum  compen- 
sation shall  in  no  event  exceed  90  per  centimi 
of  the  unamortized  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
property,  including  Improvements,  at  the 
time  ownership  Is  terminated,  as  reflected  in 
the  amortization  schedule.  If  any,  relating 
to  such  property.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  "United  States'  means 
the  several  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

TITLE  vn 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  701.  The  Secretary  of  each  mUltary 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) , 
and  sections  4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code.  The  authority  to 
place  pjermanent  or  temporary  improvements 
on  land  Includes  authority  for  sur\'eys,  ad- 
ministration, overhead,  planning,  and  super- 
vision incident  to  construction.  That  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  before  title  to  the 
land  Is  approved  under  section  355  of  the 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  255) .  and  even  though  the  land  is  held 
temporarily.  The  authority  to  acquire  real 
estate  or  land  Includes  authority  to  make 
surveys  and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  in 
land  (including  temporary  use) ,  by  gift,  piir- 
chase,  exchange  of  Government-owned  land, 
or  otherwise. 

Sec.  702.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  work  projects  authorized  by 
titles  I.  II.  Ill,  IV.  and  V.  shall  not  exceed— 

(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
$440,688,000;  outside  the  United  States.  $117,- 
074,000;  or  a  total  of  $557,762,000. 

(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States, 
S473.509.000;  outside  the  United  States,  $41,- 
217,000:   or  a  total  of  $514,726,000. 

(3)  for  Utle  IH:  Inside  the  United  States, 
$235,835,000;  outside  the  United  States, 
$29,304,000;  section  302,  $19,160,000;  or  a 
total  of  $284,299,000. 

(4)  for  title  IV:  A  total  of  $30,504,000. 

(5)  for  title  V:  Military  family  housing. 
$1,049,328,700. 

Sec  703.  (a)  Except  as  prortded  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  any  of  the  amounts  specified  In 
titles  I,  II,  ni,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned, 
be  increased  by  5  per  centum  when  inside  the 
United  States  (other  than  Hawaii  and 
Alaska) ,  and  by  10  per  centum  when  outside 
the  United  States  or  In  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  If 
he  determines  that  such  Increase  (1)  Is  re- 
quired for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  un- 
usual variations  in  cost,  and  (2)  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  antici{>ated  at  the  time 
such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
However,  the  total  cost  of  all  construction 
and  acquisition  In  each  such  title  may  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  that  title. 

(b)  When  the  amount  named  for  any  con- 
struction or  acquisition  In  title  I.  n.  III.  or 
rv  of  this  Act  Involves  only  one  project  at 
any  military  Installation  and  the  Secretarj- 
of  Defense,  or  his  designee,  determines  that 
the  amount  authorized  must  be  Increased  by 
more  than  the  applicable  percentage  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  proceed  with  such  construction 
or  acquisition  If  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  25  per  centum 
the  amount  named  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress. 


(c)  Subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
In  subsection  (a),  no  individual  project  au- 
thorized under  title  I,  II,  III,  or  IV  of  this 
Act  for  any  specifically  listed  military  In- 
stallation may  be  placed  under  contract  If — 

(1)  the  estimated  cost  of  such  project  is 
$250,000  or  more,  and 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  based  upon  bids  re- 
ceived, for  the  construction  of  such  project 
exceeds  b7  more  than  25  per  centum  the 
amount  authorized  for  such  project  by  the 
Congress,  until  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  on  which  a  written  re- 
port of  the  facts  relating  to  the  Increased 
cost  of  such  project,  including  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  such  Increase  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  identify- 
ing each  individual  project  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  in  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  based  upon  bids 
received  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  include  In  such  report 
each  Individual  project  with  respect  to  which 
the  scope  was  reduced  in  order  to  permit  con- 
tract award  within  the  available  authoriza- 
tion for  such  project.  Such  report  shall  In- 
clude all  pertinent  cost  information  for  each 
individual  project,  including  the  amount  in 
dollars  and  percentage  by  which  the  current 
working  estimate  based  on  the  contract  price 
for  the  project  exceeded  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  such  project  by  the  Congress. 

Sec  704.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  States  for  performance  within 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions  under 
this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Naval 
Facilities  Engineering  Command.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  or  such  other  department 
or  Government  agency  as  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  recommend  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  approves  to  assure 
the  most  efficient,  expeditious,  and  cost-effec- 
tive accomplishment  of  the  construction 
herein  authorized.  The  Secretaries  of  the 
military  departments  shall  report  annually  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  breakdown 
of  the  dollar  value  of  construction  contracts 
completed  by  each  of  the  several  construc- 
tion agencies  selected,  together  with  the  de- 
sign, construction  supervision,  and  overhead 
fees  charged  by  each  of  the  several  agents 
In  the  execution  of  the  assigned  construc- 
tion. Further,  such  contracts  (except  archi- 
tect and  engineering  contracts  which,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress,  shall 
continue  to  be  awarded  In  accordance  with 
presently  established  procedures,  customs, 
and  practice)  shall  be  awarded.  Insofar  as 
practicable,  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  If  the  national  se- 
curity will  not  be  Impaired  and  the  award  is 
consistent  with  chapter  137  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  The  Secretaries  of  the  military 
departments  shall  report  annually  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  resi>ect 
to  all  contracts  awarded  on  other  than  a 
competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

Sec.  705.  (a)  As  of  October  1,  1973.  all  au- 
thorizations for  military  public  works  (other 
than  family  housing)  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  In 
connection  with  the  establishment  or  de- 
velopment of  military  installations  and  fa- 
cilities, and  all  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions therefor,  that  are  contained  In  titles 
I,  II,  m,  and  rv  of  the  Act  of  October  27, 
1971,  Public  Law  93-145  (85  Stat.  394).  and 
all    such    authorizations   contained    In    Acts 
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approved  before  October  28,  1971.  and  not 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  later 
authorization  are  repealed  except — 

(1)  authorizations  for  public  works  and 
for  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  forth 
In  those  Acts  In  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

(2)  authorizations  for  public  works  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts, 
land  acquisitions,  or  payments  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  In  whole  or 
in  part  before  October  1.  1973.  and  author- 
izations for  appropriations  therefor;  and 

(3)  notwithstanding  the  repeal  provisions 
of  section  705(a)  of  the  Act  of  October  27, 
1971.  Public  Law  92-145  (85  Stat.  394,  410). 
authorizations  for  the  following  Items  which 
shall  remain  In  effect  until  October  1.  1974: 

(a)  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $2,200,000  at 
Fort  Belvoir.  Virginia,  that  Is  contained  in 
title  I.  section  101  of  the  Act  of  October  26, 
1970   (84  Stat.  1204),  as  amended. 

(bt  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $2,333,000  at 
Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Virginia, 
that  is  contained  In  title  I,  section  101  of  the 
Act  of  October  26.  1970  (84  Stat.  1204),  as 
amended. 

(c)  utilities  In  the  amount  of  $876,000  at 
Fort  Ritchie,  Maryland,  that  Is  contained  In 
title  I,  section  loi  of  the  Act  of  October  26, 
1970  (84  Stat.  12041,  as  amended. 

(d)  land  acquisition  contiguous  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  California, 
as  authorized  In  title  II.  section  204  of  the 
Act  of  October  26,  1970  (84  Stat.  1204.  1212). 

(ei  land  acquisition  contiguous  to  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Air  Station,  Santa  Ana.  Califor- 
nia, as  authorized  In  title  11,  section  205  of 
the  Act  of  October  26,  1970  (84  Stat.  1204. 
1212). 

(b)  Effective  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  authorizations 
for  construction  of  family  housing,  including 
mobile  home  facilities,  all  authorizations  to 
accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expansions, 
or  extensions  to  existing  family  housing,  and 
a;i  authorizations  for  related  facilities  proj- 
ects, which  are  contained  in  this  or  any  previ- 
ous Act.  are  hereby  repealed,  except — 

( 1 )  authorizations  for  family  hoxislng  proj- 
ects as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  or  manufacturpd  structural 
component  contracts  in  whole  or  in  part 
before  such  date;  and 

(2 1  authorizations  to  accomplish  altera- 
tions, additions,  expansions  or  extensions  to 
existing  family  housing,  and  authorizations 
for  related  facilities  projects,  as  to  which  ap- 
propriated funds  have  been  obligated  for 
construction  contracts  before  such  date. 

Sec.  706.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  ir.  III,  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion projects  inside  the  United  States  in  ex- 
cess of  a  unit  cost  to  be  determined  in  pro- 
portion to  the  appropriate  area  construction 
cost  index,  based  on  the  following  unit  cost 
limitations  where  the  area  construction  cost 
index  is  1.0: 

( 1 1  S27.00  per  square  foot  for  permanent 
barracks; 

(2)  $29.00  per  square  foot  for  bachelor  of- 
ficer quarters;  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  his  designee  determines  that  because 
of  special  circumstances,  application  to  such 
project  of  the  limitations  on  unit  costs  con- 
tained In  thla  section  is  impracticable;  Pto- 
lided.  That  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
contained  in  prior  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Acts  on  unit  costs,  the  limitations 
on  such  costs  contained  in  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  prior  authorisations  for  such 
construction  not  heretofore  repealed  and  for 
which  construction  contracts  have  not  been 
awarded  by  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  707.  Section  2683.  title  10,  Unlt«d 
States  Code  (relating  to  relinquishment  of 
leglalatlve  Jurladlctlon)  U  amended  by  revis- 
ing subsection  (a)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 


"(a)  Noth withstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment may,  whenever  he  considers  it  de- 
sirable, relinquish  to  a  State,  or  to  a  Com- 
monwealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  all  or  part  of  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  lands 
or  Interests  under  his  control  In  that  State, 
Commonwealth,  territory,  or  pKsssesslon.  Re- 
linquishment of  legislative  Jurisdiction  under 
this  section  may  be  accomplished  (1)  by  fil- 
ing with  the  Governor  (or.  If  none  exists, 
with  the  chief  executive  officer)  of  the  State, 
Commonwealth,  territory,  or  possession  con- 
cerned a  notice  of  relinquishment  to  take 
effect  upon  acceptance  thereof,  or  (2)  as  the 
laws  of  the  State,  Commonwealth,  territory, 
or  possession  may  otherwise  provide. 

Sec.  708.  Section  709  of  Public  Law  92-145 
(85  Stat.  394.  414)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  none  of  the  lands  constituting 
Camp  Pendleton.  California,  may  be  sold, 
transferred,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
Department  of  Etefense  unless  hereafter  au- 
thorized by  law:  Provided,  however.  That 
with  respect,  to  said  lands  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  may  grant  leases, 
licenses,  or  easements  pursuant  to  chapter 
159  of  title  10.  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  709.  Titles  I,  II.  III.  IV.  V,  VI,  and 
vn,  of  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act,  1973". 
TITLE  VIII 

RESERVE  FORCES  FACILrTIES 

Sec.  801.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  establish  or  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  Reserve  Forces,  Including 
the  acquisition  of  land  therefor,  but  the 
cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $33,570,000. 

(b)  Army  Reserve.  833.500,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $14,715,- 
000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $14,500,000. 

(b)  Air  Force  Reserve.   S6.400.000. 

Sec.  802.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed (31  U.8.C.  529),  and  sections  4774(d) 
and  9774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
The  authority  to  place  permanent  or  tem- 
porary Improvements  on  lands  includes  au- 
thority for  surveys,  administration,  overhead, 
planning,  and  supervision  incident  to  con- 
struction. That  authority  may  be  exercised 
before  title  to  the  land  Is  approved  under 
section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  255),  and  even  though 
the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  in  land  (Including  temporary 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  803.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Authorization  Act, 
1973". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  the  bill  is  subject  to  a  1-hour  limita- 
tion, to  be  equally  (iivi(3ed  and  controlled. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  starts  on  his  intro- 
ductory remarks  I  would  like  to  raise  a 
question  based  on  the  committee  report. 

On  page  19  of  the  committee  report  on 
the  military  construction  bill,  under  the 
heading  "Safeguard  System  Command" 
I  note  that  a  total  of  $387  million  orig- 
inally requested  by  the  Army  for  con- 
struction of  Safeguard  tactical  facilities 
and  for  community  impact  assistance 
was  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  the  SALT 
agreement. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  five  coun- 
tries affected  by  the  cancellation  of  the 
Montana  ABM  project  had  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  about  5.6  percent  prior 
to  the  signing  of  the  Nixon -Brezhnev 
agreement  in  Moscow  last  spring.  The 
unemployment  figure  in  those  counties 
now  averages  9.2  percent. 

May  I  say  further  that  the  people  of 
Montana  who  are  most  directly  affected 
by  this  cancellation  have  taken  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  good  faith  and  in 
good  spirits,  and  they  are  very  much 
behind  what  the  President  has  done  in 
the  signing  of  this  agreement,  which  the 
Senate  almost  imanimously  approved 
yesterday. 

That  is  incidental,  but  it  does  raise 
some  questions. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  belief  that  the 
withdrawal  of  this  amoimt,  with  which 
I  fully  agree,  will  in  no  way  affect  those 
community  impact  requests  which  are 
now  pending  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense? I  have  in  mind  repair  of  the 
streets  in  Conrad,  Mont.,  $237,000;  the 
completion  of  a  multipurpose  facility 
at  the  elementary  school  in  Conrad, 
$234,000;  and  the  Safeguard  share  of 
economic  development  coordination  at 
Conrad,  $50,000.  These  three  requests, 
along  with  others,  were  submitted  as  a 
direct  result  of  Safeguard  planning  in 
Monana,  and  are  tied  with  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  contract  as  a  result  of  the 
signing  of  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  agree- 
ment in  Moscow  last  spring. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  correct.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  sufiQcient  funds  are 
available  to  the  Safeguard  System  Com- 
mand to  fund  approved  projects  remain- 
ing under  the  community  im{fect  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  That  is  also  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  for  their  words  of  assurance 
and  support,  and  I  am  delighted  that  this 
question  has  been  erased  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  provides 
construction  and  other  related  authority 
for  the  military  departments  and  de- 
fense agencies  within  and  outside  the 
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United  States,  including  authority  for 
all  costs  of  military  family  housing,  and 
the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  Re- 
serve components. 

The  total  new  authority  granted  by 
the  bill  is  $2,539,304,700,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  approval  is  granted  for  an  in- 
crease in  prior  years  authority  of  $7,842 
million,  for  a  total  authorization  of  $2,- 
547,146.700. 

The  budget  request  this  year  for  mili- 
tary construction  was  the  largest  to  come 
before  the  committee  in  several  years. 
It  approximated  $3.48  billion.  The 
amount  approved  by  the  committee  is 
about  $501  million  less  than  that  re- 
quested. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  SALT  agreement,  some  $394  mil- 
lion of  the  amount  originally  requested 
for  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  was  with- 
drawn by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  balance  of  $6  million  for  218 
units  of  family  housing  at  the  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak.,  site  was  considered  in  the 
recently  passed  military  hardware  pro- 
curement bill. 

This  left  a  remainder  of  about  $2.6 
billion  in  new  authorization  requests  to 
be  considered  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

After  careful  consideration  of  some 
806  line  items  at  over  375  major  bases, 
the  committee  approved  an  amount 
totaling  $101,394,300  below  the  budget 
request,  exclusive  of  Safeguard,  and 
$28.6  million  below  the  amount  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  that  special  emphasis  was  placed 
by  the  Department  this  year  on  person- 
nel-oriented facilities  in  furtherance  of 
the  modem  voluntary  force  concept,  air 
and  water  pollution  abatement,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Reserve  components,  the 
bill  was  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with. 

For  example,  $387  million  was  set  aside 
for  the  construction  and  renovation  of 
bachelor  housing.  This  will  provide  mod- 
em quarters  for  some  108,000  enlisted 
men  and  1,700  bachelor  officers.  The  com- 
mittee approved  this  request  in  its  en- 
tirety. Decent  living  fEwiilities  are  of  pri- 
mary importance  if  a  voluntary  force  is 
to  be  achieved. 

Exclusive  of  those  special  items  such  as 
site  protection  of  Minuteman  and  NATO 
Infrastructure,  58  percent  of  the  Army 
request  this  year  was  for  troop  housing 
and  community  facilities.  Another  16.6 
percent  was  primarily  for  air  and  water 
pollution  control  projects.  Only  about  25 
percent  of  the  entire  Army  program  was 
for  operational   requirements. 

A  total  of  $162.3  million  is  set  aside 
for  air  and  water  pollution  control  proj- 
ects for  the  three  military  services. 
These  projects  are  more  or  less  man- 
datory if  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
to  conform  with  the  existing  law. 

With  the  completion  of  the  pollution 
control  projects  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
the  goal  of  meeting  current  standards 
will  largely  be  met.  The  committee  does 
recognize,  however,  that  as  more  strin- 
gent requirements  are  promulgated, 
there  will  be  a  continuing  need  for  some 
additional  funds  for  these  purposes  in  the 
future. 
About  $1.1  billion  of  the  amount  ap- 


proved provides  for  all  costs  related  to 
military  family  housing,  such  as  debt 
payments,  maintenance  and  operation, 
repair  of  the  existing  inventory,  and  11,- 
721  units  of  new  housing.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  new  housing  starts 
provided  for  in  last  year's  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  these  factors  to 
attention  of  Senators  simply  to  illustrate 
those  factors  the  committee  was  con- 
fronted with  in  considering  the  bill. 

Concerning  all  factors  involved,  it  is 
believed  the  constmction  requirement  for 
the  three  military  departments  and  the 
defense  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1973  are 
amply  provided  for. 

The  reductions  made  by  the  committee 
were  not  based  on  a  judgment  that  the 
projects  deferred  were  not  desirable  or 
important,  but  because  it  was  believed 
they  could  be  safely  deferred  without 
jeopardizing  the  national  defense  or  re- 
ducing the  effectiveness  of  our  military 
services. 

Now  I  will  mention  a  few  items  that 
may  be  of  special  interest. 

As  a  result  of  the  SALT  agreement,  and 
after  the  committee  had  completed  its 
hearings,  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quested that  $40  million  be  added  for  the 
Air  Force  to  expedite  the  Strategic  Air 
Command's  B-52  bomber  dispersal  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  will  eventually  involve 
eight  bases,  and  will  cost  around  $15  mil- 
lion per  base.  Essentially,  it  will  consist 
of  constructing  an  additional  light-duty 
runway  at  each  base,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, other  related  projects,  such  as 
crew  alert  facilities.  The  bill  as  submit- 
ted to  Congress  contained  $10  million  for 
one  such  base.  The  additional  $40  million 
requested  would  provide  for  three  addi- 
tional bases  and  would  supposedly  ex- 
pedite tjie  completion  of  the  program  by 
3  years. 

The  committee  did  not  include  these 
additional  funds  in  the  bill,  nor  have 
they  been  included  in  the  House  passed 
bill.  This  program  is  designed  to  protect 
our  bomber  force  against  a  submarine 
launched  missile  that  does  not  exist  at 
the  present  time,  but  may  come  into 
being  within  the  next  couple  of  years. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
constructing  the  type  of  facilities  pro- 
posed under  this  dispersal  program,  and 
the  committee  failed  to  see  the  necessity 
to  provide  these  additional  funds  at  this 
time. 

The  committee  did  not  approve  the 
Navy's  request  for  $14.3  million  to  pro- 
vide for  the  begirming  of  the  first  Tri- 
dent base. 

Such  a  base,  if  constructed,  will  even- 
tually cost  around  $1  billion.  The  com- 
mittee considered  the  request  to  be  pre- 
mature. No  site  has  yet  been  selected  for 
the  base,  although  it  is  understood  sev- 
eral locations  are  under  consideration. 
Finally,  I  wish  to  mention  the  provi- 
sion for  facilities  for  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. 

With  the  Increased  reliance  being 
placed  on  our  Reserve  forces,  substantial 
increases  were  requested  over  last  year 
for  all  but  the  Air  National  Guard.  Only 
$9  million  was  requested  for  this  impor- 
tant Reserve  component,  of  which  $4.1 


million  was  specified  for  three  pollution 
abatement  projects  at  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This,  of  course,  would  leave  only  $4.9 
million  available  to  the  Air  National 
Guard  for  major  facilities  at  both  flying 
and  nonflying  bases.  The  committee  con- 
sidered this  to  be  entirely  inadequate 
when  considering  the  fact  that  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  Air  Guard  units 
will  have  converted  to  later  model  air- 
craft by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  This, 
of  course,  has  created  an  extensive  con- 
struction requirement  for  more  and  more 
complex  support  facilities.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  has  increased  the  author- 
ity for  the  Air  National  Guard  by  $5.5 
million  to  provide  for  the  minimum  es- 
sential requirements  for  the  Air  National 
Guard  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  consistent  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  their  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  I  have 
fairly  outlined  the  salient  features  of  the 
bill  before  the  Senate.  The  committee  in 
reporting  this  bill  is  confident  that  the 
constmction  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  adequately  provided  for 
during  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  able  sefiior 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  mihtarj-  construc- 
tion authorization  bill  before  the  Senate 
should  be  passed.  It  authorizes  $2.5  bil- 
lion for  the  services,  defense  agencies, 
and  family  housing.  During  extensive 
hearings  and  a  review  of  testimony  we 
reduced  in  conjunction  with  DOD,  the 
administration  request  by  over  $500  mil- 
lion, leaving  only  the  highest  priority 
items.  The  increase  in  this  years  request 
was  due  primarily  to  concern  with  in- 
creasing volunteerism  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  fighting  pollution,  boosting  Re- 
serve readiness,  and  giving  a  higher  pri- 
ority to  operational  and  training  require- 
ments. I  believe  that  with  $386  million 
for  bachelor  housing  and  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  for  11.721  units  of  family 
housing,  we  are  on  the  way  toward  pro- 
viding the  kind  of  home  environment 
that  will  stimulate  volunteerism.  An  off- 
set agreement  was  concluded  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  whereby 
they  would  provide  S183  million  for  re- 
habilitation of  troop  barracks  in  Ger- 
many, which  Is  a  project  long  overdue. 
I  share  the  concern  of  other  Senators 
over  housing  in  Germany.  While  this  is 
a  splendid  first  step  toward  a  resolution 
of  that  problem,  more  must  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  carefully  re- 
viewed the  administration's  request.  We 
reduced  it,  in  conjimction  with  the  De- 
fense Department,  by  approximately  15 
percent  by  eliminating  marginal  items 
and  deferring  those  that  were  not  urgent. 
So  I  heartily  support  this  bill,  and  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  expeditious  leadership 
in  connection  with  this  measure. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas,  who  Is  as  well  in- 
formed on  this  subject  as  any  other 
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Member  of  the  Senate  and  who  was  of 
great  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  curious.  I  note 
that  in  the  bill  there  is  an  item  of  S20 
million  for  Boiling  Field.  I  saw  an  item 
in  the  newspaper  the  other  day  about 
housing  for  Boiling  Field.  What  is  the 
$20  million  for? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  is  for  a  new 
oCQce  building  at  Boiling  Field  It  has 
been  approved  twice  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  An  office  building 
for  whom? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  For  the  Defense 
Department. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then,  the  story 
about  turning  it  over  for  housing  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  incorrect? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  story,  but,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  it  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  the  mission  is  of  the  Iceland 
station?  Just  what  function  does  that 
station  perform?  I  note  that  $3  million 
will  be  spent.  Is  this  for  the  next  chess 
match,  or  is  there  some  serious  purpose 
for  it? 

I  understood  that  there  is  a  great  ques- 
tion about  the  continuation  of  that  base. 
There  is  very  great  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  has  any  function,  in  view  of  the  recent 
trip  of  the  President  to  Moscow,  and  so 
forth.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us  why  $3 
million  additional  is  being  spent  in  Ice- 
land? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  there  is  le.ss  question  about 
whether  the  base  would  proceed  than 
whether  the  chess  matches  would  pro- 
ceed. The  chess  matches  are  going  very 
well.  Mr.  Fischer  won  another  game. 

The  purpose  of  this  base  is  to  main- 
tain and  operate  facilities  to  provide  serv- 
ices and  material  in  support  of  special 
reqiiirements  of  the  operating  forces  of 
the  Navy  and  the  other  military  services 
as  designated  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. The  major  activities  are  the 
antisubmarine  warfare  patrol,  squadron 
imits — the  Senator  knows  better  than  I 
the  strategic  location  of  Iceland  with 
respect  to  our  fleet — U.S.  Air  Force,  air- 
craft warning  stations,  and  fighter-in- 
terceptor .squadrons,  naval  communica- 
tions station,  naval  facility  at  Keflavik, 
international  ice  patro!  and  aircraft  op- 
eration.". Major  functions  is  the  support 
of  the  antisubmarine  v.arfare  elements 
of  the  Navy  operating  force,  and  provid- 
ing en  route  support  for  airlift  operations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  there  is  no 
prospect  for  this  base  being  discontinued, 
in  the  Senator's  opinion? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say  none 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
State  Department  have  informed  us  of. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  did  a 
great  deal  of  Investigation  in  a  most  ef- 
fective v.iv  about  the  proliferation  of 
bases  around  the  world,  the  overcommit- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I  thought  this 
was  one  the  Senator  might  be  consider- 
ing a  .surplus.  Has  the  Senator  given  any 
thought  to  that  or  brought  it  up  in  com- 
mittee at  all? 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  discussed  it  with 
the  Navy  and  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  bases  and  the  fact  that  it  is  directly 
on  the  sealanes  to  Europe,  they  did  need 
additional  navigational  aids  on  the  cross- 
wind  runway  in  order  to  assure  more  safe 
and  efficient  operation  of  aircraft,  and  we 
decided,  in  this  case,  that  it  was  worth- 
while. This  runway  must  be  used  about 
17  percent  of  the  time  under  marginal 
conditions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  this  considered 
an  essential  base  to  fly  to  Europe? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  all  depends.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  in  World  War  n,  for 
example,  during  the  fighting  over  Iwo 
Jima  and  when  we  captured  that  island, 
we  saved  many  airplanes  that  otherwise 
would  have  gone  in  the  brink.  It  is  well 
to  have  this  base,  because  of  the  exten- 
sive military  and  civilian  traffic  that 
goes  over  the  airlane  as  well  as  the  sea- 
lane. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  the  Senator 
make  any  comment  about  Guantanamo? 
Is  there  less  need  for  it  now?  We  are 
spending  $4  million  there,  I  see. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  Guantanamo  is  in  a  very  major 
location  for  our  fleet  in  the  Caribbean. 
As  to  whether  it  should  be  continued,  I 
would  think,  would  be  primarily  a  politi- 
cal matter  as  much  as  a  military  matter. 
As  long  as  we  do  remain  there  we  must 
provide  reasonable  necessities.  In  Guan- 
tanamo, we  must  provide,  as  appropri- 
ate, logistical  support  for  the  operating 
forces  of  the  Navy  and  for  dependent 
activities  and  other  commands  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  committee 
feel  that  it  has  the  responsibility  to 
weigh  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
bases,  or  does  it  accept  that  as  self-evi- 
dent from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No,  as  I  mentioned 
in  my  report  to  the  Senate,  we  turn  down 
a  good  many  millions  of  dollars  requested 
by  the  Air  Force  for  bases,  because  we 
did  not  think  it  was  opportune  to  do  so 
at  this  time.  Then,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows,  we  have  many  thousEuads  of 
Americans  using  Guantanamo  and, 
therefore,  we  must  provide  normal  oper- 
ating expenses  for  a  base  of  that  kind  so 
close  to  the  United  States,  comparable 
to  the  maintenance  of  operating  ex- 
penses for  a  base  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
the  Senate  whether  any  bases  have  been 
closed  in  the  past  year  or  the  past  2 
years — any  bases  the  Senator  knows  of 
that  have  been  closed? 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  respond  to  that? 
Eglin  Air  Force  Base? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  I  mean  abroad. 
What  I  am  questioning  is  whether  the 
maintenance  of  so  many  bases  outside 
the  United  Stales  is  still  consistent  with 
the  recent  moves  of  the  President — I  ap- 
prove his  recent  moves — but  as  I  tried  to 
make  clear  in  debate  recently,  I  do  not 
.see  any  con.si:,tency  in  moving  toward  a 
detente  with  the  Russians  and  the  Chi- 
nese— particularly  the  Russians — and  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  the  very  same 
ba.ses  and  our  posture  around  the  world 
based  on  the  high  degree  of  hostility  go- 
ing   back    to    Stalin's    day.    I    wonder 


whether  the  committee  has  given  any 
thought  to  any  restrictions  or  changes 
at  all  in  connection  with  the  bases.  I 
realize  the  original  reason  for  Iceland  25 
years  ago,  which  was  pertinent  to  condi- 
tions prevailing  at  that  time,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  pertinent  today.  I  am 
not  talking  about  Texas.  I  know  they 
have  closed  a  number  domestically. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  all  of  the  cargo  air- 
lift, the  airlift  aircraft,  are  jet  aircraft. 
Many  are  old  prop  jobs.  Some  are  turbo- 
props  and  they  do  require  a  place  to  re- 
fuel when  they  make  trans-Atlantic 
journeys. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  about  the 
Azores?  Does  the  Senator  have  any  un- 
limited number  of  these?  We  have  made 
over  $400  million  available  in  loans  and 
grants  for  the  Azores. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Not  via  the  Great  Circle 
Route  if  you  go  by  the  Azores. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  we  have  to  have 
these  rights?  The  jets  do  not  need  to 
come  down.  They  all  fly  direct  to  Eu- 
rope now. 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  are  not  all  jet 
planes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Of  course  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  not  a  com- 
mittee that  is  basically  designed  to  dis- 
cuss policy  from  the  standpoint  of  bases. 
However,  I  should  like  to  supply  for  the 
Record,  as  well  as  for  the  information 
of  my  able  colleague  from  Arkansas,  the 
fact  that  we  have  denied  considerable 
funds  abroad.  For  instance,  we  denied 
$51/2  million— $5,225,000  to  be  exact — for 
renovation  of  family  housing  in 
Germany. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  did  the  Senator 
close  any  bases  in  Germany?  The  Sena- 
tor can  always  polish  them  up,  I  am  sure, 
and  make  refinements.  Did  the  Senator 
close  any  base? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Constantly,  on  the 
floor  here,  we  have  gotten  into  the  ques- 
tion of  reducing  troops  in  Germany 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  supported 
the  Senator  and  we  have  both  supported 
the  majority  leader  in  efforts  to  reduce 
our  troops.  But  inasmuch  as  we  con- 
stantly are  being  defeated  in  that  effort, 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  take  it 
out  on  the  American  citizens  now  In 
Germany  by  closing  the  bases.  They  still 
must  have  a  place  to  live.  They  still  must 
have  a  place  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  They  still  have  to  be  treated  as 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  deny  that 
at  all. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  need  the  bases, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  troop 
level. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  not  the 
question 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  long  as  the 
political  and  military  decisions  of  this 
administration  are  such  that  we  must 
continue  to  have  these  bases  around  the 
world,  it  would  be,  I  think,  rather  cheap- 
ening to  cut  down  the  facilities  available 
for  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  not  the 
question  I  raise  at  all. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  can 
effectively,  with  my  support  I  might  add, 
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reduce  our  troops  abroad,  I  believe  that 
we  would  automatically  be  able  to  reduce 
some  of  the  bases. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  clear  that  this 
committee  of  which  the  Senator  is 
speaking  today  does  not  feel  it  has  any 
function  to  examine  the  justification  for 
the  bases  being  there  at  all,  to  accept 
that  and  only  justify  their  operations? 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  to  my 
able  friend  that  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  base  should  be  there,  In  any  case, 
is  a  matter  that,  in  effect,  has  already 
been  decided  by  the  full  committee. 
What  we  try  to  do,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
cision has  been  made  as  to  what  should 
be  the  position  of  the  United  States  all 
over  the  world,  is  to  give  the  Americans 
there  adequate  facilities  in  which  to  live 
and  to  educate  their  children. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  full  committee, 
has  examined  it  in  recent  years— this 
year — the  reason  for  maintaining  a  base, 
say,  in  Iceland  or  in  Guantanamo;  has 
the  matter  been  raised  and  testimony 
taken  on  that  kind  of  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  remember 
any  testimony  specific  with  respect  to 
the  Iceland  base. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  use  that  only  as 
an  example. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  there  has 
been  testimony  about  the  Guantanamo 
base.  For  example,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
this  was  discussed  in  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  talking  about 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  (continuing).  And 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  about 
homeporting  a  carrier  task  force  in 
Greece.  When  such  a  procedure  was  de- 
cided upon  as  Government  poUcy,  it  is 
only  logical  and  humane  to  see  that 
reasonable  facilities  are  provided  for  the 
people  involved. 

We  went  into  this  quite  thoroughly, 
and  I  will  refer  the  Senator  to  testimony 
beginning  on  page  61  of  the  hearings  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  asking,  does 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  examine 
into  the  justification,  the  rationale,  or 
whatever  else  one  wishes  to  call  it,  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  foreign  bases? 
Do  they  consider  it  Is  their  responsibility, 
or  is  it  some  one  else's  responsibility? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  say  to  my 
able  friend  that  I  think  they  are  more 
prone,  and  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  say 
that  they  are  more  prone  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  present  administration  than  some 
other  committees  I  serve  on  as  for  ex- 
ample, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  answer  is  they 
do  not  feel  it  is  their  responsibility  \a 
make  this  kind  of  decision? 

Mr.  SY\nNGTON.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  if  they  felt  any  base  abroad  was 
wrong,  they  would  be  very  reticent  about 
appropriating  or  authorizing  money  to 
run  the  base.  Therefore,  the  fact  that 
they  are  asking  for  money  to  this  ex- 
tent under  these  conditions  means  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  bases  in  question 
are  needed  in  order  to  protect  our  mili- 
tary position  all  around  the  world. 
CXVm 1894— Part  21 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  satisfac- 
tion that  is  not  based  on  testimony  or 
basic  reasons  for  being  there.  There  are 
no  bearings.  In  other  words,  the  question 
has  never  been  raised. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  have  as  much  pride  in  serving  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  as  I  do 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  submit  that  that 
is  not  jesponsive. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  I  like  to  finish  my 
sentences.  I  think,  inasmuch  as  I  am 
defending  this  bill,  I  naturally  start  out 
with  the  premise  that  under  the  able  set- 
up we  have,  and  considering  the  efforts 
of  the  members  of  the  committee,  the 
money  that  we  are  requesting  today  to 
be  authorized  is  adequate  and  proper, 
based  on  the  policies  that  have  been  laid 
down. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield- 
Mr.  TOWER.  In  the  course  of  consid- 
ering the  construction  requests  for  bases 
abroad,  I  think  we  have  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  bases  per- 
form useful  fimctions. 

Certainly  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
committee  to  have  oversight  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  that  would 
include  bases  abroad.  I  am  certain  that 
if  the  committee  came  to  any  conclu- 
sion that  a  lot  of  those  bases  were  un- 
necessary, we  would  certainly  move  to 
act  to  encourage  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  close  them  down. 

On  many  of  those  bases  we  are  mere 
tenants.  They  are  not  bases  on  American 
soil.  So  the  bases  which  were  built  for 
the  RAF  in  England  or  the  German  Air 
Force  in  Germany  are  bases  where  we 
are  merely  tenants  and  have  facilities  on 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  raising  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  committee  really 
examined  and  presented  justifications. 
If  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  Senator  from  Texas,  they 
said,  in  effect,  yes,  we  raised  this  ques- 
tion; we  took  testimony;  and  we  came  to 
this  conclusion.  They  are  assimiing. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No;  we  took  testi- 
mony. In  the  case  of  the  Navy  ranges  on 
the  island  of  Culebra,  off  the  coast  of 
Puero  Rico,  a  great  many  people  came 
before  us,  including  the  mayor  of  the 
town. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  talking  about 

foreign  bases. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Puerto  Rico  is  not 
a  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  Common- 
wealth. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Many  of  the  bases 
we  are  talking  about  are  NATO  bases, 
where,  imder  our  agreements,  troops  live 
on  the  bases  as  tenants,  and  we  try  to 
give  them  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  finish  by  tak- 
ing, as  an  example,  Greece — $5  million  a 
year  for  Greece.  Is  that  for  new  home 
port  facilities.  Did  the  Joint  Chiefs  so 
indicate? 

The  reason  I  ask — while  the  staff  is 
looking  that  up — is  that  this  installation 
was  announced  without  its  being  in  the 
form  of  a  treaty.  The  Senator  knows  that 


it  was  announced  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment. Certainly  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  whether  it  is  justified. 
I  wondered  whether  in  this  case  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  went  into  the 
question  of  whether  that  new  facility  is 
justified. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Oh  yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  FUTjBRIGHT.  Did  the  committee 
examine  it? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  examined  it. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  a  record 
of  what  the  justification  is?  Is  such  a 
record  available? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Defense  De- 
partment was  very  solid  in  its  recom- 
mendation that  we  should,  we  might 
say,  fortify  further  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
It  was  with  that  premise  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  made  with  the  Greek 
Govenmient.  We  were  assured  there 
would  be  no  heavy  expenditures  made. 
Actually,  nearly  all  of  this  money — in 
fact,  100  percent  of  this  money — is  not 
for  Greece  per  se.  It  is  for  Souda  Bav,  in 
Crete.  It  is  for  facilities  to  support 
aviation  operations  and  activities  in 
Crete,  and  for  other  activities  as  desig- 
nated by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  for  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Let  me  say  to  the 

Senator 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  $5.3 
million  for? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  what  it  is 
for. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  for  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No:  it  is  for  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  this  was 
a  construction  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  right.  I  am 
saying  what  the  construction  is  for.  We 
have  obligations  under  NATO.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  trouble  on  Crete,  an- 
other of  our  NATO  partners. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  Crete  or  on 
Cyprus? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  On  Cyprus.  Our 
operations  on  Crete  have  been  in  direct 
connection  with  the  trouble  on  Cypnis. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  $5  million, 
then,  is  for  construction  on  the  island  of 
Crete? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  right— not 

with  respect  to  the  addition  of  the  fleet. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    How    much    is   it 

going  to  cost  for  more  port  facilities  for 

the  fleet? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  very,  very  little. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  there  anything  In 
the  bill  for  it? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  did  not  know  the 
Senator  wanted  answers  in  detail,  such 
as  he  has  asked  for.  but  I  know  he  will 
feel  better  when  he  finds  that  not  a  cent 
is  spent  that  is  not  needed  for  this  new 
development. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  this  bill? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  in  this  biU. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   But   it   does  not 
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mean  that  no  funds  will  be  spent  for  a 

home  port?  .,  ^v.  * 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  never  said  that, 
but  funds  for  new  facilities  will  be  slight. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  relative. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  were  to  spend  some  money 
for  the  benefit  of  sailors  who  are  sent 
to  Greece.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 

a  disaster.  ,    .^  ^  w 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thmk  that  be- 
cause of  the  Senator's  outstanding  work 
in  examining  other  commitments  of  the 
United  States  around  the  world,  it  would 
have  been  appropriate  to  look  into  the 
question  of  whether  anyone  examined 
into  the  justification  of  having  bases 
around  the  world,  many  of  wliich  go 
back  to  World  War  n,  when  we  were  in 
a  hot  war,  and  created,  for  instance,  a 
base  in  Iceland. 

Everyone  would  agree  that  under  those 
circumstances  it  was  justified.  I  raise  the 
question  now  and  suggest  that  nobody 
examined  the  reasons  for  military  bases 
which  were  created  in  World  War  II  un- 
der circumstances  very  different  from 
what  they  are  today.  I  think  someone 
ought  to  look  into  this  to  see  whether 
there  is  any  justification. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate long  enough  to  know  that  it  is  ver>- 
difficult  to  attack  a  program  and  defend 
it  at  the  same  time. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
can  say  that  we  have  done  our  best  to 
look  into  the  matter  in  great  detail.  The 
Senator  did  not  notify  me  that  he  was 
particularly  interested  in  any  project  in 
which  he  Is  now  expressing  an  interest. 
As  to  Souda  Bay.  Crete,  I  said: 
You  are  asking  $5,308,000  for  additional 
facilities  at  Souda  Bay  In  Crete,  and  also 
$8,932,000  for  additional  facilities  at  Slgo- 
nella,  Italy.  We  are  worried  about  continu- 
ing heavy  investments  abroad,  and  we  would 
nice  a  rather  complete  explanation  as  to  why 
you  deem  these  facilities  needed  at  this  point 
In  time. 

I  said  that  on  my  own. 

Would  the  Senator  like  me  to  read  all 
of  It  or  just  place  it  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No:  I  will  read  it  in 
the  Record.  I  am  sure  I  know  what  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
friend  from  Texas.  He  is  very  sympa- 
thetic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  detailed  statement  by  Ad- 
miral Enger  with  respect  to  this  matter 
may  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExcEKPT  or  Reakino 

80TTDA   BAT,    CKZTS 

Senator  Stmington.  Very  well. 

Now.  we  go  across  the  water,  Souda  Bay, 
Crete. 

You  are  asking  $5,308,000  for  additional 
facilities  at  Souda  Bay  in  Crete,  and  also  $8.- 
933.000  for  additional  facilities  at  Slgonella, 
Italy.  We  are  worried  about  continuing  heavy 
Investments  abroad,  and  we  wovUd  Ilka  » 
rather  complete  explAnatlon  as  to  why  you 


deem  these  facilities  needed  at  thU  pomt  In 
time. 

Do  you  want  to  file  that  for  the  record? 
Admiral  Enger.  Yes.  sir. 
(The  Information  follows: ) 
The  marked  shift  by  tne  Soviet  Union  over 
the  past  decade  to  a  maritime  strategy  Is 
manifested  In  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet 
Mediterranean  Fleet,  comprising  missile 
ships,  modern  amphibious  assault  ships  and 
submarines.  This  force  Is  capable  of  operat- 
ing for  extended  periods  at  sea  and  has 
access  to  several  eastern  Mediterranean  ports 
for  replenishment.  United  States  policy  com- 
mits the  Navv  to  a  strong  role  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  to  Insure  the  strategic  balance 
Is  not  altered,  that  peacetime  political  and 
psychological  advantage  Is  not  gained,  and 
that  our  Middle  East  policy  options  are  not 
limited.  The  Navy's  successful  performance 
of  this  mission  Is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 

United  States.  

An  appraisal  by  CINCUSNAVEUR  In  early 
1971  of  shore  based  support  facilities  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  evidenced  an  urgent 
need  to  upgrade  the  present  austere  Installa- 
tions at  the  Naval  Air  Facility  (NAF)  Slgo- 
nella Sicily.  and  Naval  Detachment 
(NAVDET)  Souda  Bay.  Crete.  These  bases  are 
strategically  located  close  to  primary  SIXTH 
FLEET  operating  areas  in  the  central  and 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  offer  In  being 
operational  airfields  for  use  In  Fleet  air  logis- 
tics, air  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  military 
airlift  operations,  with  the  Souda  Bay  port 
facilities  also  capable  of  supporting  SIXTH 
FLEET  ships.  The  existing  base  structure  at 
Slgonella  and  Souda  Bay  is  very  austere,  with 
only  minimal  parking  apron,  cargo  handling 
maintenance  and  personnel  support  fn.clUties 
available. 

Present  Souda  Bay  facilities  were  actuailv 
Intended  to  support  only  Intermittent  oper- 
ations in  contingency  situations;  however, 
continuous  operations  have  been  required 
there  since  the  Arab-Israeli  War  in  Mnv. 
1967.  These  shortcomings  seriously  hamper 
the  Navy's  ability  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
mission  assigned  In  support  of  national  pol- 
icy. Experience  during  the  Jordanian  crisis 
of  September.  1970.  showed  conclusively  that 
these  bases  are  not  capable  of  effectively  sup- 
porting Increased  base  loadings  resulting 
from  contingency  operations. 

There  has  been  no  significant  ungradlng 
of  facilities  at  Slgonella  and  Souda  Bay  over 
the  past  decade,  while  a  gradual  eastward 
shift  m  primary  Fleet  operating  area  has  oc- 
curred.   CINCUSNAVEUR    had    determined: 
(1)  that  NAP  Slgonella  must  be  upgraded  to 
serve  as  the  primary  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand terminus  In  support  of  Navy  opera- 
tions In  the  Mediterranean,  that  Fleet  Tac- 
tical Support  Squadron  VR-24  relocate  from 
Rota  to  Slgonella.  and  required  support  fa- 
culties be  provided  for  ASW  patrol  squad- 
rons;  and   (2)    NAVDET  Souda  Bay  be  up- 
graded to  provide  minimal  support  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis  for  Fleet  logistics  support  air- 
craft. ASW  patrol  aircraft,  and  ships  trans- 
porting passengers  and  cargo  In  support  of 
SIXTH  FLEET  operations.  Facilities  needed 
to  achieve   the   foregoing  capabilities  were 
Identified  through  an  Intensive,  on  site  plan- 
ning  and   engineering   effort   completed   In 
March.  1971.  Projects  other  than  those  most 
urgently  needed  to  support  Immediate  de- 
mands have  been  included  In  the  Navy's  FY 
73  MILCON  budget.  Those  projects  deemed 
most    urgently    needed    at    NAP    Slgonella. 
amounting  to  $7.2  mil,  were  undertaken  Im- 
mediately using  emergency  authorization  In 
August  1971.  with  the  approval  of  Congres- 
sional committees.  Construction  of  these  ur- 
gent facilities  Is  m  progress.  

The  current  MAC  terminal  for  all  SIXTH 
FLEET  personnel  and  most  air  cargo  logistics 
Is  at  Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain,  outside  the 
western  end  of  the  Mediterranean.  SIXTH 
FLEET  operations  are  now  oriented  predomi- 


nantly to  the  central  and  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, a  distance  of  about  1,200  to  2,500 
miles  eastward.  Materials  and  personnel  are 
distributed  to  the  Fleet  by  Fleet  Tactical 
Support  Squadron  VR-24,  homeported  In 
Rota  with  a  detachment  at  NAF  Naples.  Fur- 
ther delivery  to  the  Fleet  Is  made  by  Carrier 
on  Board  Delivery  aircraft  having  a  range  of 
500  to  1,200  miles.  Establishing  a  SIXTH 
FLEET  MAC  terminal  at  Slgonella  and  chang- 
ing the  homeport  of  VR-24  to  Slgonella  with 
a  detachment  at  Souda  Bay  will  extend  the 
logistics  support  1,200  miles  further  Into  the 
area  of  operations  and  put  VRr-24  aircraft 
within  single  filght  range  of  the  SIXTH 
FLEET  carriers. 

The  ASW  land-based  patrol  units  will  re- 
ceive Improved  maintenance  and  personnel 
support  facilities  to  correct  severe  crowding 
and  other  shortcomings  now  encountered 
during  deployments  to  Slgonella.  The  pro- 
posed facilities  at  Souda  Bay  will  enable  a 
detachment  of  land-based  ASW  patrol  air- 
craft to  be  stationed  there.  While  these  pro- 
posed faculties  address  only  the  normal  In- 
tensity of  operations  anticipated,  the  im- 
proved base  structure  they  provide  will  en- 
able unforeseen  contingency  situations, 
during  which  loading  surges  of  up  to  50  % 
can  occur,  to  be  handled  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  crowding  and  double  loading. 

Resumption  of  Hearing 
Senator  Symington.  Haven't  we  been  oper- 
ating out  of  these  two  bases  for  a  consider- 
able period? 

Admiral  Enger.  Mr.  Mtirphy. 

SIGONELLA.  rTAI-T 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  operating  at  Slgonella  since  the  late 
fifties,  and  at  Souda  Bay  on  an  Intermit- 
tent basis  2  or  3  weeks  per  quarter  on  a 
training  basis  since  approximately  the  same 
time.  However,  upon  the  Intensification  of 
events  In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  where 
Souda  Bay  particularly  Is  located — It  is  600 
mUes  east  of  Slgonella  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Mediterranean — we  have  Intensified 
our  operations.  These  relate  to  both  ASW 
patrols,  using  land-based  aircraft,  P-3  air- 
craft as  well  as  logistics  flights.  In  which  the 
Navy  transport  aircraft  move  supplies  and 
people  around  the  Mediterranean,  furnishing 
6th  Fleet  ships  with  logistics  support,  both 
by  carrier  on  board  delivery  of  the  people 
and  supplies,  as  well  as  the  dropping  off 
at  ports  of  call  In  the  Mediterranean.  So. 
whUe  we  have  been  operating  there,  we  have 
Intensified  these  operations  In  recent  years. 
and  feel  we  now  must  proceed  with  Mme 
better  support  facilities.  Souda  Bay  became 
a  full-time  occupancy  base  by  the  VS.  Navy 
with  the  Jordanian  crisis  In  1970. 

Senator  Symington.  You  have  been  oper- 
ating out  of  these  two  bases  for  some  time. 
When  wUl  this  Increase  In  personnel  become 
effective? 

Mr.  MuKPHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  expect  to 
have  at  Slgonella  approximately  700  military 
people  additional,  and  16  additional  aircraft. 
They  would  move  aboard  Slgonella  upon 
completion  of  this  1973  program. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  already  underway 
with  our  improvements  at  Slgonella,  using 
fiscal  year  1971  emergency  authorization  and 
reprogramed  funds.  We  are  proceeding  there 
now  with  an  aircraft  apron  and  air  cargo 
handling  faculties.  That  contract  Is  under 
way.  When  we  complete  that,  plus  this  pro- 
gram, we  feel  we  can  then  move  these  people 
aboard. 

I  also  would  point  out,  of  the  700  addi- 
tional people,  500  of  them  are  people  that 
are  already  In  the  Med  providing  these  func- 
tions. It  Is  rather  a  repositioning  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  aircraft,  as  opposed  to  a 
buUdup  per  se. 

Senator  Stmihoton.  What  kind  of  base 
rights  agreement  do  we  have  here  In  SlcUy 
and  also  In  Crete? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  In  Italy  we  operate  under 
our  NATO  agreement.  We  have  a  bUateral 
Infrastructtire  agreement  with  Italy.  There 
are  no  prohibitions  to  future  MILCON  here 
m  Slgonella,  and  all  of  our  plans  have  been 
approved  by  the  Italian  Government.  In 
Souda  Bay  there  Is  a  mUltary  faculty  agree- 
ment consummatedyby  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
the  Greek  Navy.  This  Is  done  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  an  overall  country-to-country 
agreement  with  Greece  dated  1953.  The  fa- 
cilities use  agreement,  which  the  respective 
navies  have  agreed  upon,  wUl  be  amended 
to  permit  the  expansion  at  Souda  Bay. 

To  date,  the  negotiations  have  approved 
only  otir  continual  presence  at  Souda.  Our 
prior  arrangement  was  intermittent.  We  have 
reached  agreement  on  continual  presence 
there.  And  we  are  presently  negotiating  a  fur- 
ther amendment  to  provide  for  buUdlng  these 
faculties.  We  expect  no  difficulty  In  favorably 
completing  those  negotiations. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  may  require^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  home  port  in  Greece. 
This  apparently  has  been  under  attack 
by  many  people  who  do  not  like  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  Greece.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  determined  to  be  good  allies  of 
ours,  whether  we  like  them  or  not  and 
their  government  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent allies  we  have. 

The  reason  for  the  home  port  is  to 
provide  us  with  a  better  posture  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  Greece,  where 
our  carrier  ships  would  be  is  ideal. 

If  there  is  any  question  those  boys  out 
there  ask  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
every  Senator  when  they  visit  there  it  is, 
"When  are  we  going  to  get  a  home  port 
in  the  Mediterranean?"  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous morale  factor.  It  is  a  friendly  en- 
vironment for  us.  Just  because  we  do  not 
like  their  authoritarian  government  does 
not  mean  we  could  not  accept  their 
friendship.  They  occupy  a  strategic  posi- 
tion in  the  Mediterranean,  and  our  po- 
sition to  respond  to  the  needs  of  Israel 
depends  on  our  allies  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. .„  ^, 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
very  much  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
the  many,  many  days  of  hard  work  he 
put  in  on  tliis  bill.  It  is  quite  a  long 
chore.  I  also  thank  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  fine  contribution.  This  bill 
represents  over  $2.5  billion,  almost  all  of 
which  goes  ir»  connection  with  our  mili- 
tary installations  and  things  related  to 
them  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
real  big  money  beyond  our  shorelines 
in  this  bill,  as  I  see  it.  It  is  an  important 
matter.  A  fine  job  has  been  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  bUl,  and  we  are  aU  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  job  that  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  also  Mr. 
Nease  of  the  staff,  and  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  because  I  think  we  have  looked 
into  this  bill  carefully  and  made  some 
savings,  only  requesting  what  is  essen- 
tial to  support  our  military  here  and 
abroad. 


Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  He  has  done  a  very  fine  job  on 
this  matter  as  he  always  does.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  his  comments. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  Member.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  for  the  excellent 
job  they  have  done  in  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  fioor.  I  especially  thank  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  his  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  for  the 
diligence  and  thoroughness  with  which 
they  have  worked,  and  Mr.  Nease,  the 
staff  member  who  has  been  such  a  great 

help. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Maine  for  her  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  wish  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  pending  bill  being  handled  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington). 

In  my  judgment  this  is  a  sound  bill. 
The  $2.5  billion  contained  in  H.R.  15641 
does  not  give  the  military  services  all 
they  wanted.  However,  within  reasonable 
funding  constraints  it  does  meet  the  more 
important  requirements  involving  our 
national  security. 

Sizable  percentages  of  the  bill  go  to- 
ward improving  bachelor  enlisted  and 
officer  quarters  in  keeping  with  the  all- 
volunteer  armed  services  concept.  There 
are  also  significant  expenditures  for  pol- 
lution abatement  projects  necessary  to 
comply  with  recent  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Of  significance  is  an  increase  of  about 
20  percent  for  reserve  force  facilities. 
This  is  necessary  because  as  we  draw 
down  the  size  of  our  regular  forces,  we 
must  strengthen  reserve  sind  guard  units. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  for  their  splendid 
leadership  in  handling  this  bill.  Also,  I 
desire  to  express  appreciation  to  Mr. 
Gordon  Nease,  the  capable  staff  mem- 
ber who  did  such  a  fine  job  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  this  legislation  favorable  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 


The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
was  here  and  asking  a  question  before 
third  reading  of  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  third  reading  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUTNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
to  include  a  $2  million  authorization  for 
a  new  15th  Headquarters  for  March  Air 
Force  Base  at  Riverside.  Calif.  This  has 
been  authorized  previously.  The  author- 
ization has  expired  after  failure  to  ap- 
propriate the  money.  It  remains  neces- 
sary in  order  to  build  the  new  15th  Air 
Force  Headquarters.  The  15th  SAC  Air 
Force  at  March  Air  Force  Base  is  work- 
ing out  of  buildings  that  were  built  as 
hospitals  and  barracks  in  World  War  n. 
There  is  a  desperate  need  for  this  au- 
thorization. I  would  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  if 
they  would  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  very  difficult 
because  it  has  not  been  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  the  full 
committee,  nor  have  there  been  hearings 
on  it.  This  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  This  was  authorized  by 
this  committee  approximately  5  years 
ago,  for  fiscal  year  1968.  The  authoriza- 
tion has  expired  because  the  money  was 
not  appropriated. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  cannot  support  it  if  it 
is  not  in  the  budget  request,  and  I  do 

not  believe  it  is.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  there 
was  a  unanimous-consent  request  for 
recognition  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  did  not  include  the  request  for 
the  submission  of  an  amendment.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  but  I  would 
think,  in  order  to  be  fair,  that  the  Sena- 
tor should  have  that  right.  If  he  does, 
I  hope  he  would  be  brief.  The  issue  is 
clear,  and  everyone  understands  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  Senator 
from  California  be  allowed  to  offer  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Has  not  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
been  adopted  and,  therefore,  is  not  the 
amendment  at  this  time  out  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  adopted.  There  has  been  third  read- 
ing. That  is  why  the  unanimous  consent 
is  required  for  the  Senator  to  offer  the 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  it  was  unfortunate  but 
the  Senator  from  California  was  here  be- 
fore those  amendments  were  adopted  and 
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making  an  inquiry,  and  because  of  a  sit- 
uation that  developed  he  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  ofifer  his  sanendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wonder  if  Senators 
should  have  the  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  a  substitute  bill  after  it  has  been 
adopted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  action 
adopting  the  substitute  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  include  third  reading? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  considered  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Perhaps  this  amendment  could  be 
taken  to  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  offering  an  sunendment? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  am  offering  the 
amendment  to  allow  that  this  provision 
be  taken  to  conference.  If  the  conference 
committee  wants  to  adopt  it.  they  could 
adopt  it  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  send  his  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  have  it  read?  It  still  takes  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Is  the  amendment  being  sent  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  rail  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman.  If  I  agree  to 
withdraw  my  amendment,  would  the  sub- 
committee be  prepared  to  give  early  con- 
sideration to  the  15th  Air  Force  author- 
ization next  year  so  that  it  could  be  a 
part  of  the  fiscal  1974  legislation?  We 
desperately  need  the  new  headquarters 
building  for  March  Air  Force  Base. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  like  to  an- 
swer my  able  colleague  by  saying  there 
is  SI 2.4  million  in  the  bUl  for  March,  and 
next  year  we  will  give  it  full  considera- 
tion, if  the  Senator  will  be  good  enough 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  question  recurs  on  a«reeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pastore), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)    are  necessarily   absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Massachtisetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  the  Senators  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater  and  Mr.  Fan- 
nin i,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  J   is  absent  on  official  business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67. 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

|No.  351  Leg.] 
yeas— 67 


Allen 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Bog??s 

Byrd 


Coo  It 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Pong 

Ourney 

Hart 

Hartke 


Harry  P..  Jr.  HatHeld 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  HolUngs 
Cannon  Hruska 

Case  Hughes 

Chiles  Inouye 

Church  Jackson 


Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

McOovern 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Moss 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 


Randolph 

Sparkman 

Talmadge 

Rlblcoff 

Spong 

Thurmond 

Roth 

Stafford 

Tower 

Saxbe 

Stennls 

Tnnney 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Welcker 

Scott 

Symington 

WUliams 

Smith 

Taft 

NAYS— 1 
Fulbrlght 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Allott 

Gambrell 

Montoya 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Brock 

Gravel 

MiiRkle 

Brooke 

Griffin 

Pastore 

Buckley 

Hansen 

PeU 

Burdick 

Harris 

Percy 

Cotton 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Long 

Young 

Eagleton 

McOee 

Eastland 

Miller 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  15641)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  , ,    ^    , 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bentsen)  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Dominick  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATORS  ON 
PASSAGE  OF  MAJOR  BILLS  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation  my  deep 
appreciation  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
leadership  both  to  Senator  McIntyre 
and  to  Senator  Symington  for  steering 
two  major  bills  through  to  outstanding 
success  in  the  Senate  today. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  disaster  re- 
lief measure,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
waged  a  tireless  and  effective  battle  to 
see  that  those  who  suffered  because  of 
recent  major  natural  disasters  will  be 
adequately  provided  for  because  of  the 
losses  they  sustained.  Joined  by  Senator 
Tower,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  Senator  McIntyre  sup- 
ported this  proposal  with  the  outstand- 
ing effort  and  advocacy  that  have 
marked  his  many  years  of  service  In  this 
body.  Together  their  work  on  this  bill 
assured  its  overwhelming  success  in  the 

We  are  grateful  as  well  for  the  exem- 
pl«u7  work  of  others  with  respect  to 
this  proposal.  Notable  was  the  effort  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Schweiker)  and  his  senior 
colleague  (Mr.  Scott)  for  doing  their 
utmost  to  see  that  those  devastated  by 
the  effects  of  recent  flooding  in  their 
State  were  provided  for. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft)  Is  to  be  thanked  for  offering 
his  own  strong  and  sincere  views  on 
this  proposal  as  are  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  Mr.  Mondale).  They,  and  all 
others  who  joined  the  debate,  are  re- 
sponsible for  making  this  discussion  the 
most  productive  and  on  the  highest  or- 
der. 

In  turn,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  thanks 
of  the  leadership  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  . 
His  leadership  on  the  military  construc- 
tion authorization  was,  as  always,  truly 
outstanding.  His  great  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  our  military 
forces  in  this  area  is  unsurpassed  in  this 
body.  To  him  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  diligence  and  his  deep 
devotion  to  this  vital  area  of  national 
concern. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  is  gratefvU  to 
the  strong  support  on  this  measure  pro- 
vided by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  and  to  the  others 
who  joined  in  support.  Their  assistance 
was  indispensable  to  its  overwhelming' 

S11CC6SS. 

To  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  special  thanks  for  cooperating 
today  on  these  two  major  legislative 
items.  Their  disposition  brings  us  that 
much  closer  to  our  objective  of  clearing 
the  legislative  calendar  prior  to  our 
break  for  the  upcoming  convention,  and 
indeed  brings  us  that  much  closer  to  an 
adjournment  sine  die. 


NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNI- 
FORM SECURITIES  LAWS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  im- 
finished  business  remain  in  a  temporarily 
laid  aside  status  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
at  this  time  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  959,  S.  3876. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  3876)  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation of  clearing  agencies  and  transfer 
agents,  to  create  a  National  Commission  on 
Uniform  Securities  Laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  21,  1971  the  Senate  authorized  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  examine,  investigate, 
and  to  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  securities 
industry.  Pursuant  to  this  authority  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  of  which  I 
am  chairman  has  been  and  is  engaged  in 
the  most  comprehensive  review  of  the 
countrv's  securities  markets  undertaken 
by  the  Senate  since  the  1930's.  The  sub- 
committee's first  report  on  its  investiga- 
tions was  published  on  February  4,  1972. 
and  we  expect  to  publish  a  final  report 
aroimd  the  end  of  the  year. 


One  of  the  first  matters  examined  by 
the  Securities  Subcommittee  when  it 
commenced  hearings  last  fall  was  the 
operational  breakdown  or  "paperwork 
crisis"  which  plagued  the  securities  in- 
dustry and,  more  importantly,  its  cus- 
tomers in  the  late  1960's.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  have  not  forgotten  how  during 
this  period  the  industry's  inability  to 
handle  its  own  paperwork  caused  tre- 
mendous inconvenience  and  financial 
loss  to  public  customers,  forced  over  100 
broker-dealers  into  liquidation  and,  for 
a  time,  jeopardized  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  securitie'^  markets  themselves. 
To  deal  with  this  emergency  in  1970  we 
passed  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Act.  This  act  protects  customers'  funds 
and  securities  from  the  consequences  of 
broker-dealer  insolvency.  Now  that  the 
SIPC  bill  has  become  law,  our  study  has 
taken  a  remedial  approach  to  the  indus- 
try's operational  problems. 

We  have  made  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  industry's  back  office 
structure  to  determine  whether  improve- 
ments are  needed  and  to  assure  the  In- 
vesting public  that  we  do  not  experience 
future  "paperwork  crises."  S.  3876  is  the 
outgrowth  of  this  investigation. 

Based  on  our  hearings  of  last  Septem- 
ber and  October,  we  determined  that  two 
factors  played  a  major  role  in  the  opera- 
tional breakdown — the  securities  indus- 
try's failure  to  develop  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem for  the  clearance  and  settlement  of 
transactions  and  the  lack  of  a  central 
decisionmaking  force  in  the  area  of  proc- 
essing securities  transactions. 

S.  3876  addresses  both  of  these  prob- 
lems. It  attempts  to  remove  the  barriers 
to  development  of  an  efficient  nationwide 
system  for  handling  securities  transac- 
tions and  it  creates  a  unified  regulatory 
structure  for  the  first  time  in  operational 
matters. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  is  the  proper 
agency  to  fill  the  leadership  vacuum  in 
securities  handling  matters.  S.  3876 
therefore  gives  the  SEC  general  regula- 
tory power  over  clearing  agencies  and 
transfer,  agents  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating the  development  of  an  efficient 
national  securities  transfer  system.  In 
addition,  it  sets  a  deadline  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  stock  certificate  as  a  device 
for  settlement  of  transactions  among 
broker-dealers  and  prohibits  the  ap- 
plication of  State  stock  transfer  taxes  in 
such  a  way  as  to  impede  the  development 
of  certificate  depositories  and  clearing 
agencies. 

During  the  hearings  which  were  held 
on  this  legislation  testimony  was  received 
from  representatives  of  regulatorj*  and 
self-regulatory  bodies,  the  banking  and 
securities  industries,  corporate  issuers 
and  transfer  agents,  private  investors 
and  independent  consultants.  These 
hearings  made  it  clear  that  it  was  neces- 
sar>'  to  bring  transfer  agents  and  cor- 
porate issuers  of  securities  within  the 
pun'iew  of  the  same  central  regulatory' 
pattern  established  for  clearing  agen- 
cies, and  that  securities  handling  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  at  the  Federal  level 
alone.  A  comprehensive  review  of  State 
corporation,  securities,  banking,  and  fi- 


duciary laws  must  be  undertaken  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  modernizing  their  laws 
to  facilitate  more  efficient  handling  of 
securities  and  to  pave  the  way  for  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  the  stock  certificate. 
Following  the  May  hearings  the  Sub- 
committee prepared  a  substitute  bill — S. 
3876 — which  incorporated  these  provi- 
sions. In  addition  S.  3876  requires  "clear- 
ing agencies" — which  is  defined  to  in- 
clude securities  depositories — to  register 
with  and  report  to  the  SEC  and  empower 
the  Commission  to  review  and  amend  the 
rules  of  clearing  agencies.  Inspection  and 
enforcement  responsibilities  are  assigned 
to  the  "appropriate  regulatory  agency" — 
the  Commission,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration— depending  upon  the  type  of 
clearing  agency  involved.  The  bill  con- 
tains similar  provisions  respecting  trans- 
fer agents  except  that  as  to  transfer 
agents  the  registration  powers  as  well  as 
those  of  inspection  and  enforcement  are 
lodged  with  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency.  Several  provisions  of  the  bill  as- 
sure cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  four  regulatory-  agencies  as- 
signed responsibilities  over  clearing 
agencies  and  transfer  agents. 

S.  3876  also  empowers  the  Commission 
to  msike  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing the  format  of  securities  issued  by 
publicly  held  corporations  and  contains 
the  provisions  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned regarding  State  stock  transfer 
taxes  and  elimination  of  the  use  of  stock 
certificates  by  brokers  and  dealers.  And 
the  bill  establishes  a  14-man  National 
Commission  on  Uniform  Securities  Laws 
to  determine  which  provisions  of  State 
laws  are  impeding  maximum  efficiency 
in  handling  securities  and  whether 
amendments  to  such  provisions  are  f estsi- 
ble.  Another  section  directs  the  Commis- 
sion to  study  "street  name'  registration 
of  securities  to  determine  whether  it  im- 
pedes communications  with  shareholders 
and  whether  steps  can  be  taken  to  facil- 
itate communications  with  shareholders 
while  preserving  the  efficiencies  of  "street 
name"  registration. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President.  S.  3876  Is 
the  end  product  of  over  10  months  of  in- 
tensive study,  hearings  and  deliberations 
by  our  Committee,  and  its  staff,  the  SEC, 
the  securities  industry'  and  representa- 
tives of  the  investing  public.  In  my  opin- 
ion It  will  go  a  long  way  in  seeing  to  it 
that  paper  handling  problems  will  never 
again  cause  a  lack  of  public  confidence 
in  our  Nation's  securities  markets.  This 
will  and  can  be  achieved  within  the  self- 
regulatory  pattern  established  by  Uie 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  our 
providing  for  a  comprehensive  and  uni- 
fied regulation  of  the  op)erational  side  of 
the  securities  business.  This  legislation 
will  achieve  that  result  and  will  remove 
the  Impediments  to  development  by  the 
private  sector  of  a  national  system  for 
the  handling  of  securities  transactions. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  I  have  worked  for  many  months  on 
the  study  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  securities  industry-.  I  feel  that  our  co- 
operation in  this  work  has  been  complet*. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  I  b^k 
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preciate  the  confidence  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  operations  of  our  securities 
markets  and  thus  assist  in  the  prevention 
of  a  possible  recurrence  of  the  financial 
difBculties  experienced  in  various  seg- 
ments of  these  markets  in  the  late  six- 
ties. During  that  period,  the  securities 
industry  experienced  serious  and  per- 
sistent operational  problems  which  re- 
sulted in  the  liquidation  of  many  brok- 
er-dealers, and  a  weakening  of  public 
confidence  in  our  securities  markets.  At 
the  time  of  the  crisis,  we  enacted  leg- 
islation providing  insurance  of  customer 
accounts  in  order  to  protect  customers 
and  bolster  confidence.  That  legislation 
also  directed  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  study  the  prac- 
tices of  brokers  and  dealers  and  make 
recommendations  for  legislation  needed 
to  eliminate  improper  practices.  The  bill 
we  are  considering  today  is  based  on  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  recommendations  of  our  Secu- 
rities Subcommittee  special  study  staff, 
and  hearings  held  by  the  committee  to 
obtain  the  views  of  all  segments  involved 
in  the  securities  handling  process. 

The  bill  establishes  the  framework  and 
the  authority  for  a  system  of  regulation 
of  corporate  issuers  of  securities,  trans- 
fer agents  clearing  agencies,  and  de- 
positories for  securities.  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  is  authorized 
to  establish  rules  and  regulations  cover- 
ing all  clearing  agencies  and  transfer 
agents  while  responsibility  for  the  en- 
forcement of  these  rules  and  regulations 
is  assigned  to  the  three  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies  when  the  clearing 
agencies  or  transfer  agents  are  banks, 
bank  holding  companies,  or  subsidiaries 
of  bank  holding  companies. 

This     regidatory     and     enforcement 
pattern  was  established  in  the  bill  after 
carefully     weighing     alternatives     rec- 
ommended by  those  who  desired  that 
all  of  the  authority  for  both  regulation 
and  enforcement  of  clearing  agencies  be 
placed  in  either  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  or  in  one  or  more  of 
the  banking  agencies.  The  approach  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  is  a  sound  ap- 
proach because  it  properly  gives  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  clear 
responsibility  to  develop  regulations  and 
provides  for  efficient  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  by  the  Federal  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  overall  super- 
vision of  the  various  institutions.  In  the 
case  of  institutions  which  are  not  banks 
or  subsidiaries  of  banks,  both  regulation 
and  enforcement  will  be  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  For  those  in- 
stitutions which  are  banks  or  subsidi- 
aries of  bank  holding  companies,  the  en- 
forcement by  Federal  bank  regulatory 
agencies  will  avoid  duplicate  examina- 
tion and  enforcement. 

Because  of  this  division  of  responsi- 
bility, the  bill  contains  provisions  to  as- 
sure proper  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  the  Federal  agencies  involved. 
They  are  reqxiired  to  furnish  each  other 
with  copies  of  reports  and  examinations 
and  must  not  notify  each  other  of  ac- 
tions taken.  Before  issuing  or  adopting 


a  rule  or  regulation,  each  agency  must 
also  consult  with  and  ask  for  the  views  of 
the  others. 

The  bill  as  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee maintains  a  delicate  but  specific  bal- 
ance between  the  responsibilities  of  the 
various  Federal  agencies.  The  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission's  general  in- 
vestigative powers  over  all  securities 
matters  granted  in  section  21  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Act  of  1934  extend 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  However, 
our  committee  report  is  very  clear  that 
the  committee  does  not  intend  for  this 
power  to  be  used  to  become  involved  with 
the  day-to-day  supervision  of  clearing 
agencies  or  transfer  agents  which  are 
organized  as  banks.  Instead,  the  power 
Is  to  be  used  only  in  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  and  to  assist,  if  neces- 
sary, the  bank  regulatory  agencies  in 
carrying  out  their  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities under  the  act. 

Because  of  the  controversy  that  we 
have  had  over  this  jurisdictional  matter, 
I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  Chairman  Bums  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  supporting  the 
approach  contained  in  the  committee 
bill: 

tinder  the  arrangement  In  Committee 
Print  No.  2  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  will  write  regulations  covering 
clearing  agencies  and  transfer  agents  while 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
regulations  will  be  assigned  to  the  three  Fed- 
eral bank  supervisory  agencies  when  the 
clearing  agencies  or  transfer  agents  are 
banks.  All  such  Institutions  which  are  not 
banks  will  be  supervised,  as  well  as  regulated, 
by  the  SEC. 

This  Is  a  sound^administrative  approach, 
for  two  reasons.  First.  It  rightfully  gives  the 
Commission  clear  responsibility  to  develop 
regulations;  second.  It  provides  for  efficient 
enforcement  of  the  SEC"s  regulations  by  the 
Federal  agencies  primarily  responsible  for 
the  supervision  of  the  affected  institutions. 
In  the  case  of  banks,  the  agencies  would  be 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  national 
banks,  the  Board  of  Governors  for  State 
member  banks,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  for  non-member  State 
banks.  Because  of  their  very  close  and  regu- 
lar scrutiny  of  Institutions  under  their  juris- 
diction, the  Federal  bank  supervisory  agen- 
cies will  provide  strict  and  uniform  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  the  SEC  will  prescribe. 
The  regulatory-enforcement  arrangement  in 
Committee  Print  No.  2  will  establish  a  sensi- 
ble division  of  responsibilities  among  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  with  uniform 
regulation  and  even-handed  enforcement  as 
the  result. 

I  also  asked  the  other  Federal  bank 
regulatory  agencies  for  their  comments 
on  this  regulatory  structure  and  received 
no  comments  in  opposition  to  the  ap- 
proach contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  contains  other 
provisions  in  addition  to  those  dealing 
with  registration  and  regulation  of  clear- 
ing agencies  and  transfer  agents.  These 
provisions  relate  to  the  elimination  of 
stock  certificates,  a  study  of  what  can 
be  done  to  facilitate  commimications  be- 
tween corporations  and  their  sharehold- 
ers retaining  the  benefits  accruing  from 
"street  name"  registration.  State  taxes 
on  securities  transactions,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assisting  States  in  mod- 
ernizing their  laws  consistent  with  the 


purposes  of  this  legislation.  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  discuss 
these  provisions  in  detail. 

I  recommend  Senate  approval  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
this  bill  under  consideration  for  a  while, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  affected  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York  asked  me  to  look  into  it  very  care- 
fully. They  have  been  studying  it  in  order 
to  determine  that  the  regulatory  practice 
which  is  proposed  would  work  well  and 
not  be  imduly  burdensome,  since  all  these 
banks  are  trustees  for  depositors  and 
trust  beneficiaries;  and  since  the  partic- 
ular type  of  regulation,  especially  as  it 
goes  to  clearinghouses,  which  are  defined 
to  include  depositories,  and  the  effort  to 
eliminate  the  stock  certificate  through 
a  system  of  bookkeeping  entries  is  very 
desirable.  But  they  also  raise  the  possi- 
bility of  imposition  and  the  danger  and 
the  liability  for  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
trust  assets  and  in  stock  certificates  and 
other  property  which  is  concerned. 

I  appreciate  their  concern;  and  while 
■  generally  favoring  the  bill,  from  the  re- 
ports made  on  it  by  my  staff  and  my 
own  study,  I  did  look  into  it  and  also  had 
an  opportunity  to  consult  with  the  banks 
in  question. 

Pursuant  to  that  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  finally  agreed  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
the  bill  should  be  called  up  this  evening. 
He,  in  turn,  has  very  graciously  agreed 
that  he  would  answer  two  questions 
which  are  of  great  moment  in  this  mat- 
ter and  epitomize  the  concerns  which 
caused  the  study  and  deliberation  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

The  first  question  is  as  follows — and  I 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  his  close  attention: 

The  bill  spells  out  the  conditions  imder 
which  a  clearing  agency  can  deny  access 
to  it  by  a  would-be  participant.  This  is 
an  important  section — 17A(c)  (3)  and 
(1)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  bill— for  it  directly  af- 
fects the  ability  of  clearing  agencies  to 
exclude  participants  who,  for  example, 
because  of  their  known  ties  to  criminal 
elements  might  present  a  substantial  risk 
to  Uie  agencies. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  fear  of 
criminal  intrusion  is  not  vmfoimded.  The 
hearing  record  on  this  bill — my  colleague 
presided  over  the  hearing — shows  that 
securities  thefts  in  the  first  half  of  1971 
were  double  the  entire  1970  level  and  re- 
presented a  $1.2  billion  leakage  in  the 
industry. 

The  establishment  of  clearing  agencies 
and  of  certificateless  transactions,  in 
fact,  responds  partly  to  this  very  serious 
theft  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  does  allow  clear- 
ing agencies  to  make  rules  restricting  or 
conditioning  participation  on  certain  cri- 
teria, such  as,  for  example,  geographic 
location,  and  it  allows  agencies  to  re- 
quire a  deposit  from  participants.  There- 
fore, my  question  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  is  this:  Does  the  bill  also 
require  clearing  agencies  to  grant  ac- 
cess to  potential  participants  who  are 
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known  to  be  consorting  with  criminal 
elements? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  answer,  of 
course,  at  the  outset,  simply  is  "No."  The 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  informally,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  to  spell  out  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  which  would 
reach  the  situation  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed, provisions  which  deal  with  the 
possibility  that  criminal  elements  might 
infiltrate  the  securities  business. 

The  bill  requires  access  to  such 
agencies  only  for  qualified  brokers  and 
dealers  and  certain  other  classes  of  finan- 
cial institutions.  Therefore,  the  following 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934  are  available  to  keep  firms  that 
have  engaged  in  improper  activities  from 
participating  in  clearing  agencies  or  de- 
positories: 

Section  15  of  the  act  requires  the  SEC 
to  deny  registration  to,  and  permits  it 
to  revoke  or  suspend  the  registration  of, 
brokers  or  dealers  who  have: 

Willfully  filed  materially  false  infor- 
mation with  the  SEC; 

Within  the  preceding  10  years  been 
convicted  of  any  felony  or  misdemeanor 
involving  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any 
security,  arising  out  of  doing  business  as 
a  broker-dealer  or  investment  adviser, 
involving  embezzlement,  fraudulent  con- 
version or  misappropriation; 

Been  enjoined  from  acting  as  invest- 
ment adviser,  underwriter,  broker,  deal- 
er, affiliated  person  or  employee  of  an 
investment  company,  bank  or  Insurance 
company; 

Willfully  violated  provisions  of  the 
other  statutes  administered  by  the  SEC. 
Section  15A  requires  national  securi- 
ties associations  to  deny  membership  to 
persons  who  are  subject  to  an  SEC  order 
denying,  suspending  or  revoking  regis- 
tration or  barring  or  suspending  them 
from  being  associated  with  brokers  or 
dealers  or  who  have  associated  with  them 
any  person  known  to  be  ineligible  for 
membership. 

Section  6  requires  the  rules  of  national 
securities  exchanges  to  provide  for  the 
expulsion  or  suspension  of  members  for 
conduct  inconsistent  with  just  and  equi- 
table principles  of  trade  and  for  willful 
violations  of  the  Exchange  Act.  It  also 
requires  national  securities  exchanges  to 
enforce  the  Exchange  Act. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Act  prohibit 
manipulative  and  deceptive  devices  in 
securities  transactions  and  make  it  un- 
lawful to  arrange  for,  obtain,  receive  or 
enjoy  credit  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  margin  rules. 
A  violation  of  the  Act  is  a  felony. 
Furthermore,  section  21  of  the  Act  em- 
powers the  Commission  to  investigate 
violations  of  the  Act  by  any  persons  and 
to  seek  Injunctions  against  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  gather, 
then,  that  the  fimdamental  thrust  of  the 
Senator's  measure,  which  is  here  pre- 
sented, will  be  such  as  to  give  the  clear- 
ing agencies  the  opportimity  to  see  that 
they  are  not  imposed  upon  by  partici- 
pants who  are  known  to  be  consorting 
with  criminal  elements. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  that  all  the 
authority  of  law  is  there  to  protect  our 
securities  industries  from  just  such  ele- 
ments. Although  we  have  heard  testi- 


mony that  there  may  be  some  of  these 
persons  within  the  securities  markets, 
the  law  is  there,  and  it  can  be  applied  to 
exclude  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act,  assiuning  that 
it  becomes  law,  it  shall  be  so  applied? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  last 
question.  The  bill  deals— at  pages  19,  25, 
and  26,  and  the  following— with  the 
problems  of  regulation.  It  mentions  three 
areas  where  consultation  among  the 
various  regulatory  agencies  involved 
must  take  place  as  this  bill  deals  with 
the  amendment  to  sections  17A  and  17B 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  Now 
the  reference  there  to  rules  and  require- 
ments which  are  made  in  respect  of  such 
regulations  are  that  these  various  rules 
and  requirements  may  "accord  with 
sound  banking  practices  and  fulfill  mu- 
tual regulatory  needs  to  the  extent 
practicable." 

Now  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask, 
and  again  it  is  a  matter  of  assuring  the 
way  in  which  this  bill  will  be  adminis- 
tered: Is  the  consultation  provided  for 
by  the  bill  and  the  cooperation  called  for 
by  the  bill  to  be  considered  mandatory? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  the  Senator 
refer  back  to  the  page  and  line  of  the 

bill? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  pages  of  the  bill  that 
I  have  reference  to  specifically  are  page 
25  where  we  begin  to  deal  with  line 
la 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS  (continuing  K  With  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agencies  for  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  each 
other  and  the  specification  of  the  agen- 
cies concerned  which  follow  on  pages 
26  and  27.  There  is  also  a  similar  ref- 
erence on  page  28  with  respect  to  consul- 
tation and  cooperation,  and  on  page  19, 
beginning  at  line  12. 

The  point  I  am  making  now,  is  this 
consultation  and  cooperation  among  the 
various  regulatory  agencies  specified  in 
the  bill  mandatory? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  say  first  to 
the  Senator  that  it  is  certainly  our  in- 
tention to  make  it  mandatory.  There 
was  some  ambiguity  in  the  bill  as  first 
drafted— the  bill  considered  in  the  hear- 
ings and  the  bill  that  went  into  the 
markup.  We  made  amendments  and 
changed  that  in  the  original  bill  so  that 
this  cooperation  would  be  mandatory 
under  the  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Senate 
right  now. 

The  bill  contains  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  assure  cooperation  among  and 
avoid  duplicate  regulation  by  the  sev- 
eral agencies  which  regulate  and  enforce 
compliance  by  clearing  agencies.  The 
Commission  and  the  bank  regulatory 
agencies  must  furnish  one  another  with 
copies  of  reports  concerning  clearing 
agencies  where  appropriate  and  must 
notify  each  other  of  actions  taken  with 
regard  to  clearing  agencies.  The  agen- 
cies charged  with  regvdation,  inspection 
and  compliance  of  clearing  agencies 
must  consult  with  and  request  the  views 
of  each  other  before  issuing  a  proposed 
rule  for  public  comment  or  adopting  such 
a  rule. 

These  provisions  were  fashioned  after 


full  consultation  with  all  the  agencies 
that  will  have  the  responsibility  under 
the  act.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  under- 
stood that  way.  In  conclusion,  this  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  among  the 
regulatory  agencies  is  most  certainly 
mandatory  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Could  my  colleague  give  us  the  assur- 
ance In  the  legislative  oversight,  as  the 
Senator  is  managing  the  bill  and  is  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  and  is  chairman  of 
the  appropriate  subcommittee,  that  this 
assurance  which  underlies  the  bill  will 
be  given  every  consideration? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  certainly  will.  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  having  the 
Record  reflect  this  concern  and  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Legislative  oversight, 
then,  will  give  proper  consideration  to 
these  assurances  as  to  the  mandatory 
nature  of  this  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senate  has  been 
wise,  indeed,  in  making  available  to  the 
committee  the  resources  for  just  the  kind 
of  staff  that  can  be  with  us  day  in  and 
day  out  in  providing  this  oversight. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  Senators  answer 
to  that  is  in  the  affirmative? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  very  much  and,  under 
those  circumstances,  Mr.  President,  1 
shall  interpose  no  objection  to  enact- 
ment of  the  bill .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  are  no  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3876 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Section  2  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78b)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  to  impose  require- 
ments nececstUT  to  make  such  regulation  and 
control  reasonably  complete  and  effective." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  Impose  re- 
quirements necessary  to  make  such  regula- 
tion and  control  reasonably  complete  and 
effective,  and  to  provide  for  the  development 
of  an  Integrated  national  system  for  the 
prompt  and  accurate  processing,  clearance, 
and  settlement  of  securities  transactions.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  15(c)(3)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  780(c)(3)) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use  of 
the  malls  or  of  any  means  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  Interstate  commerce  to  effect  any  trans- 
action In,  or  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  Induce 
the  purchase  or  sale  of.  any  security  (other 
than  an  exempted  security  or  ccanmerclal 
paper,  beinkers  acceptances,  or  commercial 
bills)  m  contravention  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Commission  shall  pre- 
scribe as  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
investors —  ^   j     , 

"(A)  to  regulate  the  time  and  method  of 
making  settlements,  payments,  and  deliveries 
and  of  closing  accounts;  and 

"(B)  to  provide  safeguards  with  respect  to 
the  financial  responslbUltles  and  related  prac- 
tices of  brokers  and  dealers  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  acceptance  of  custody  and 
at  customers  securitleo,  and  the  carry- 
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Ing  and  use  of  customers'  deposits  or  credit 
balances.  Such  rules  shall  require  the  main- 
tenance of  reserves  with  respect  to  customers' 
deposits  or  credit  balances,  as  determined 
by  such  rules  and  regulations. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 

(1)  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  this  title,  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  extension,  maintenance,  or  arranging  of 
credit  to  purchase  or  carry  any  security,  or 

(2)  to  authorize  the  Commission  to  pre- 
scribe such  rules  or  regulations." 

Sec.  3.  Section  15A(lt)  (2)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  ( 15  U.S.C.  78o-3(k)  (2) ) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  clause  (D)  the 
following: 

"(E)  the  time  and  method  of  making  set- 
tlements, payments,  and  deliveries  and  of 
closing  accounts." 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78c(a) )  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(22)  The  term  'clearing  agency'  means 
any  person  who  acts  as  intermediary  among 
participants  In  making  payments  or  deliv- 
eries In  connection  with  transactions  In  se- 
curities or  who  engages  in  providing  facilities 
for  participants  for  netting  of  purchases  and 
sales  of  specific  securities  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  settlements  of  individual  transactions, 
or  for  allocation  of  cash  and  securities  settle- 
ment responsibilities  among  Itself  and  par- 
ticipants. Such  term  also  means  a  person 
who  Is  the  custodian  of  securities  In  accord- 
ance with  a  system  for  the  central  handling 
of  securities  whereby  all  securities  of  a  par- 
ticular class  or  series  of  any  Issuer  deposited 
within  the  system  are  treated  as  fungible 
and  may  be  transferred  or  pledged  by  book- 
keeping entry  without  physical  delivery 
thereof.  The  term  'clearing  agency'  does  not 
Include  (1)  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Federal 
home  loan  banks,  or  Federal  land  banks,  or 
(11)  banks,  brokers,  life  Insurance  companies 
or  their  registered  separate  accounts,  regis- 
tered open  end  Investment  companies  or  unit 
Investment  trusts,  building  and  loan,  savings 
and  loan,  and  homestead  associations,  and 
cooperative  banks  by  reason  of  the  lending, 
fiduciary,  correspondent,  or  safekeeping  func- 
tions commonly  performed  by  them. 

"(23)  The  term  'participant',  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  clearing  agency,  means  any 
person  who  maintains  one  or  more  accounts 
with  a  clearing  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  or  comparing  transactions  in  secu- 
rities or  making  or  receiving  payment  for  or 
delivery  or  hypothecation  of  securities. 

"(24)  The  term  'transfer  agent"  means  any 
person  who  engages,  on  behalf  of  an  Issuer 
(Including  Itself)  of  securities.  In  (A)  coun- 
tersigning such  securities  upon  issuance;  (B) 
monitoring  the  Issuance  of  such  securities 
with  a  view  to  preventing  unauthorized  Issu- 
ance, a  function  commonly  performed  by  a 
person  called  a  registrar:  (C)  registering  the 
transfer  of  such  securities;  or  (D)  exchang- 
ing or  converting  such  securities.  Such  term 
does  not  include  any  person  who  performs 
such  functions  solely  with  respect  to  variable 
annuity  contracts  Issued  by  insurance  com- 
panies. 

"(25)  The  term  'appropriate  regulatory 
agency',  when  used  with  respect  to  a  clear- 
ing agency  or  a  transfer  agent  required  to  be 
registered  under  this  title,  means: 

"(A)  the  Comptrolfer  of  the  Currency,  In 
the  case  of  a  national  bank  or  a  bank  op- 
erating under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia,  or  a  subsidiary  thereof 
other  than  a  nonbank  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company; 

"(B)  the  Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  In  the  case  of  a  State 
member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
a  subsidiary  thereof,  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, or  a  nonbank  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company: 


"(C)  the  Federal  E>eposlt  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, In  the  case  of  a  bank  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
(other  than  a  member  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System)  or  a  subsidiary  thereof  other 
than  a  nonbank  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding 
company;  and 

"(D)  the  Commission,  In  the  case  of  all 
other  transfer  agents  and  all  other  clearing 
agencies. 

"As  used  In  this  paragraph,  the  terms  'bank 
holding  company'  and  'subsidiary'  have  the 
meaning  given  them  In  section  2  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended." 

Sec.  5.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  section  17  (15 
U.S.C.  78q)   the  following  new  section: 

"REGISTRATION  OF  CLEANING  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  17A.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  subsection,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  Interstate  commerce  to  perform  the 
function  of  a  clearing  agency  with  respect  to 
any  security  (other  than  an  exempted  secu- 
rity) unless  such  person  is  registered  under 
this  section.  The  Commission,  by  rules  and 
regulations  or  by  order,  upon  Its  own  mo- 
tion, or  upon  application,  may  conditionally 
or  unconditionally  exempt  any  person,  secu- 
rity, transaction  or  clearing  agency,  or  any 
class  or  classes  of  persons,  securities,  trans- 
actions, or  clearing  agencies  from  any  pro- 
vision or  provisions  of  this  section  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  under  this  sec- 
tion If  the  Commission  specifically  finds  that 
the  application  of  such  provision  or  provi- 
sions to  such  person,  security,  transaction, 
clearing  agency,  or  class  or  classes  of  per- 
sona, securities,  transactions,  or  clearing 
agencies  Is  not  practical  or  not  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the 
prompt  and  accurate  processing  and  settle- 
ment of  securities  transactions. 

"(b)  Any  clearing  agency  may  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  hereinafter  provided  In  this 
'  section  by  filing  with  the  Commission  a  reg- 
istration statement  In  such  form  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  setting  forth  the 
following  Informatalon  and  accompanied  by 
the  following  documents : 

"(1)  Such  data  as  to  Its  organization,  par- 
ticipation, rules  of  procedure,  financial  con- 
dition and  results  of  operation,  methods  of 
safekeeping,  transferring,  hjrpothecatlng  and 
accounting  for  funds  and  securities  as  the 
Commission  may  by  rules  and  regulations 
require. 

"(2)  Copies  of  its  constitution,  charter,  or 
articles  of  Incorporation  or  association,  with 
all  amendments  thereto,  and  of  Its  existing 
bylaws,  operational  rules,  forms,  and  pro- 
cedures and  of  any  rules  or  Instruments 
corresponding  to  the  foregoing,  whatever  the 
name,  hereafter  in  this  section  collectively 
referred  to  as  the  'rules  of  the  clearing 
agency." 

"(3)  Such  other  Information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  by  rule  require. 

"(c)  An  applicant  shall  not  be  registered 
as  a  clearing  agency  unless  it  appears  to  the 
Commission  that — 

"(1)  by  reason  of  the  number  of  its  par- 
ticipants, the  scope  of  their  transactions, 
and  the  geographical  distribution  of  Its  par- 
ticipants such  clearing  agency  will  be  able 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  thereunder 
and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)  such  clearing  agency  Is  so  organized. 
Is  of  such  a  character  and  Its  rules  applica- 
ble to  the  handling  of  securities  transac- 
tions by  and  for  participants  are  so  struc- 
tured as  to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  orderly 
settlement  of  securities  transactions,  to  safe- 
guard funds  and  securities  held  for  the 
accounts  ot  participants,  and  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this   title   and  the   rules 


and  regulations  thereunder,  and  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(3)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide that  all  brokers  or  dealers  making  use 
of  a  national  securities  exchange  or  of  the 
malls  or  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of 
Interstate  commerce  to  effect  any  transac- 
tion in  any  security,  other  clearing  agencies, 
registered  Investment  ccanpanles,  banks  (as 
defined  in  section  2(a)  (5)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940),  and  such  other 
classes  of  persons  as  the  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  designate  by  rule  as  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  orderly 
settlement  of  securities  transactions,  are  eli- 
gible to  become  participants  In  such  clearing 
agency,  subject  only  to  such  other  rules  of 
the  clearing  agency  as  are  expressly  per- 
mitted under  this  paragraph.  The  rules  of 
the  clearing  agency  may  restrict  or  condition 
participation  in  such  agency  on  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  participants,  on  the 
type  of  business  done  by  participants,  and 
upon  deposit  with  the  clearing  agency  of  an 
amount  which  bears  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  value  of  positions  maintained  and 
transactions  processed  by  the  participant, 
and  may  deny  participation  to  persons  who 
have  been  expelled  or  suspended  by  a  reg- 
istered clearing  agency  during  the  period  of 
such  expulsion  or  suspension; 

"(4)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  as- 
sure a  fair  representation  of  Its  shareholders 
or  members  and  participants  in  the  adoption 
of  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  the  selection  of  its  officers 
and  directors,  and  In  all  other  phases  of  the 
administration  of  Its  affairs; 

"(5)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide for  the  equitable  allocation  of  dues,  fees, 
and  other  charges  among  its  participants; 

"(6)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  do 
not  Impose  any  schedule  of  prices,  or  fix 
minimum  rates  or  charges,  for  services  ren- 
dered by  its  participants; 

"(7)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  are 
designed  to  promote  the  prompt  and  orderly 
settlement  of  securities  transactions,  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  for  securities  and  funds 
which  are  in  Its  custody,  to  foster  co- 
operation and  coordination  with  national 
securities  exchanges,  national  securities  asso- 
ciations, brokers,  dealers,  banks,  registered 
Investment  companies,  with  other  clearing 
agencies,  and  with  other  persons  engaged  In 
the  settlement  of  securities  transactions,  and 
to  protect  Investors  and  the  public  Interest; 
and  do  not  have  the  effect  of  unfairly  dis- 
criminating in  the  admission  of  participants 
or  among  participants  In  the  use  of  such 
clearing  agency; 

"(8)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide that  Its  participants  shall  be  appropri- 
ately disciplined  by  expulsion,  suspension, 
fine,  or  censure,  for  any  violation  of  Its  rules; 
and 

"(9)  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  orderly  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  the  disciplining  of  participants  and 
the  denial  of  participation  to  any  person 
seeking  participation  therein.  In  any  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  whether  a  participant 
should  be  disciplined,  such  rules  shall  re- 
quire that  specific  charges  be  brought;  that 
such  participant  shall  be  notified  of  and  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  defend  against  such 
charges;  that  a  record  shall  be  kept;  and 
that  the  determination  shall  Include — 

"(A)  a  statement  setting  forth  any  act  or 
practice  in  which  such  participant  may  be 
found  to  have  engaged,  or  which  such  par- 
ticipant may  be  found  to  have  omitted; 

"(B)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  specific 
rule  or  rules  of  the  agency  of  which  any  such 
act  or  practice,  or  omission  to  act.  Is  deemed 
to  be  m  violation;  and 

"(C)  a  statement  setting  forth  the  penalty 
Imposed. 

In  any  proceeding  to  determine  whether  a 
person  shall  be  denied  participation,  such 
rules  shall  provide  that  the  prospective  par- 
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tlclpant  shall  be  notified  of,  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  upon,  the  specific 
grounds  for  denial  which  are  under  consider- 
ation; that  a  record  shall  be  kept  and  that 
the  determination  shall  set  forth  the  specific 
grounds  on  which  the  denial  Is  based.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  may 
provide  for  the  temporary  suspension  of  a 
participant  and  the  closing  of  its  accounts 
pending  determination  on  the  merits  of  any 
disciplinary  proceeding  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  clearing  agency,  such  suspension  and 
closing  of  accounts  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  or  of  the  clearing 
agency  or  to  facUltate  the  orderly  and  con- 
tinuous performance  of  its  services.  The  rules 
of  the  clearing  agency  shall  afford  the  par- 
ticipant an  expedited  hearing  on  the  merits 
In  the  case  of  any  temporary  suspension. 

"(d)  Within  thirty  days  following  the  fil- 
ing of  an  application  for  registration  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b) ,  the  commission  shaU 
by  order  grant  such  registration  If  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  are  satisfied.  If 
after  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  It  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
any  requirement  of  this  section  Is  not  satis- 
fied, the  Commission  shaU  by  order  deny 
such  registration. 

"(e)  A  registered  clearing  agency  may, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  necessary  In  the  public 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors, 
or  for  the  facilitation  of  prompt  and  ac- 
curate processing  and  settlement  of  secur- 
ities transactions  withdraw  from  registration 
by  filing  a  written  notice  of  withdrawal  with 
the  Commission.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 
any  such  registrant  or  such  other  person  for 
whom  an  application  of  registration  Is  pend- 
ing is  no  longer  In  existence  or  has  ceased 
to  do  business  In  the  capacity  specified  In 
the  registration  statement,  the  Commission 
shall  by  order  cancel  the  registration. 

"(f)  Each  registered  clearing  agency  shall 
file  with  the  Commission,  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors,  copies  of  any  changes  In. 
additions  to,  or  deletions  from  the  rules  of 
the  clearing  agency,  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion and  documents  as  the  Commission  may 
require  to  keep  current  or  to  supplement  the 
registration  statement  and  documents  filed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  Upon  the  filing 
of  any  change  In,  addition  to.  or  deletion 
from  the  rules  of  a  registered  clearing  agency 
the  Commission  shaU.  after  opportunity  for 
public  comment,  by  order  declare  such 
change,  addition,  or  deletion  effective  If  the 
rules  of  the  clearing  agency,  as  so  changed, 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  this  section  relat- 
ing to  registration  of  clearing  agencies.  The 
Commission  shall,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  disapprove  the  change, 
addition,  or  deletion  In  whole  or  In  part  If  it 
is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  or  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  this  section.  If  the  Com- 
mission does  not  declare  the  change,  addi- 
tion, or  deletion  to  be  effective  or  institute  a 
proceeding  for  Its  disapproval  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  It  is  filed,  the  change, 
addition,  or  deletion  shall  become  effective 
on  such  thirtieth  day  with  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  though  It  had  been  declared 
effective  by  the  Commission. 

"(g)  The  Commission  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  and  upon  a  de- 
termination that  such  action  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  tn  the  public  interest  or  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  section,  by  order 
require  the  adoption,  amendment,  alteration 
of  or  supplement  to.  or  rescission  of  any  rule 
of  a  registered  clearing  agency. 

(h)  Each  registered  clearing  agency  shall 
make,  keep,  and  preserve  for  such  periods 
such  accounts,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  books,  and  other  records,  and 
make  such  reports,  as  the  Commission  by  Its 
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rules  and  regulations  may  prescribe  as  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  in  the  pubUc  Interest, 
or  to  facUltate  cooperation  among  clearing 
agencies  and  the  prompt  and  orderly  settle- 
ment of  securities  transactions,  to  safeguard 
funds  and  securities  held  for  the  accounts  of 
participants,  or  for  the  protection  of  mves- 
tors.  Such  accounts,  correspondence,  memo- 
randums, papers,  books,  and  other  records 
shall  be  subject  at  any  time  to  such  reason- 
able periodic,  special,  or  other  examinations 
by  examiners  or  other  representatives  of  the 
appropriate  regulatory  agency  as  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  may  deem  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors.  "The  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  shall  make  a  fuU  and  de- 
tailed report  of  any  examination  made  of  a 
regUtered  clearing  agency  and  shall  Immedi- 
ately furnish  to  the  CommlBslon  a  copy  of 
any  such  report.  The  Commission  shall  Im- 
mediately furnish  to  the  approprUte  regu- 
latory agency  any  report  which  Is  received 
from  a  registered  clearing  agency  and  Is  re- 
quired under  this  section. 

"  (I)  Each  clearing  agency  shall,  at  the  time 
of  filing  a  registration  statement  with  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  file 
&  copy  of  such  registration  sUtement  with 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency.  Each  reg- 
.stered  clear. ng  agency  shall,  at  the  time  of 
filing  a  notice  of  withdrawal,  amendment,  or 
supplement  to  Its  registration  statement,  or 
copies  of  any  changes  In,  additions  to,  or 
deletions  from  the  rules  of  the  clearing 
agency,  file  copies  of  such  documents  with 
the  appropriate  regulatory  agency. 

"(J)  If  any  registered  clearing  agency 
takes  any  disciplinary  action  against  any  par- 
ticipant therein,  or  denies  admission  to  any 
person  seeking  participation  therein,  such  ac- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency,  on  Its  own  motion, 
or  upon  application  by  any  person  aggrieved 
thereby  filed  within  thirty  days  after  such 
action  has  been  taken  or  within  such  longer 
period  as  the  approprUte  regulatory  agency 
may  determine.  Application  to  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency  for  review,  or  the  In- 
stitution of  review  by  such  agency  on  Its  own 
motion,  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay  of  such 
action  unless  such  agency  otherwise  orders, 
after  notl «  and  opportimlty  for  hearing  on 
the  question  of  a  stay  (which  hearing  may 
consist  solely  of  affidavits  and  oral  argu- 
ments). 

"(k)(l)  If  In  a  proceeding  to  review  d^- 
clpllnary  action  taken  by  a  registered  clear- 
ing agency  against  a  participant  the  appro- 
priate regulatory  agency,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  and  upon  consider- 
ation of  the  record  before  the  clearing  agency 
and  such  other  evidence  as  It  may  deem  rele- 
vant— 

"(A)  finds  that  such  participant  has  en- 
gaged In  such  acts  or  practices,  or  has  omitted 
such  act,  as  the  clearing  agency  has  found 
him  to  have  engaged  in  or  omitted,  and 

"(B)  determines  that  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices, or  omission  to  act,  are  in  violation  of 
such  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  as  have 
been  designated  in  the  determination  of  the 
clearing  agency, 

it  shall  by  order  dlsnUss  the  proceedings,  un- 
less It  appears  to  such  agency  that  such 
action  should  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  If  it  ap- 
pears to  such  agency  that  the  evidence  does 
not  warrant  the  finding  required  In  clause 
(A),  or  If  such  agency  determines  that  such 
acts  or  practices  as  are  found  to  have  been 
engaged  In  are  not  prohibited  by  the  desig- 
nated rule  or  rules  of  the  clearing  agency  or 
that  such  act  as  U  found  to  have  been 
omitted  IB  not  required  by  such  designated 
rule  or  rules,  such  agency  shall  by  order  set 
aside  the  action  of  the  clearing  agency. 

"(2)  If  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency  finds  that  any  penalty  Im- 
posed upon  a  participant  In  excessive  or  op- 


pressive, having  due  regard  to  the  public 
interest,  sucn  agency  shall  by  order  cancel, 
reduce,  or  require  the  remission  of  such 
penalty. 

"(3)  If  In  any  proceedmg  to  review  the 
denial  of  participation  In  a  registered  clear- 
ing agency  the  appropriate  regvUatory  agency, 
after  appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  upon  consideration  of  the  record 
before  the  clearing  agency  and  such  other 
evidence  as  It  may  deem  relevant,  determlnea 
that  the  specific  grounds  on  which  such 
denial  or  bar  is  based  exist  in  fact  and  are 
valid  under  this  section,  it  shall  by  order 
rtiBtniiw  the  proceeding.  Otherwise,  the  ap- 
propriate regulatory  agency  shall  by  order 
set  aside  the  action  of  the  clearing  agency 
and  require  It  to  admit  the  appUcant  to  par- 
ticipation therein. 

"(1)  "The  appropriate  regulatory  agency  Is 
authorized.  If  such  action  appears  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest 
or  for  the  protection  of  Investors  or  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order,  to  suspend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  re- 
voke the  registration  of  a  registered  clear- 
ing agency,  or  place  limitations  upon  the 
agency  finds  that  such  clearing  agency  has 
activities,  operations  or  policies  of  such  clear- 
ing agency  If  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  finds  that  such  clearing  agency  has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  ttlle,  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder,  or  has  failed 
to  enforce  compliance  with  Its  own  rules,  or 
has  engaged  In  any  other  activity  tending  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(2)  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order,  to  suspend  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  or 
expel  from  a  registered  clearing  agency  any 
participant  therein  if  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency  finds  that  such  participant  has 
violated  any  provision  of  this  section  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  thereunder  or  any  rule 
of  the  clearing  agency;  and 

"'(3)  after  appropriate  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  by  order,  to  remove  from 
office  any  officer  or  director  of  a  registered 
clearing  agency  who.  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency  finds,  has  willfully  failed  to 
enforce  the  rules  of  the  clearing  agency,  or 
has  willfully  abused  hU  authority. 

"(m)  If  a  proceeding  under  subsection  (1) 
(1)  of  this  section  results  In  the  suspension 
or  revocation  of  the  registration  of  a  clear- 
ing agency,  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
may.  upon  notice  to  such  clearmg  agency, 
apply  to  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
specified  In  section  27  or  21(e)  of  this  title 
for  the  appointment  of  a  trustee  or  may 
avail  itself  of  any  other  procedures  available 
under  relevant  laws.  In  such  event,  the  court 
may.  to  the  extent  It  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate,  take  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of 
the  clearing  agency  involved,  and  the  books, 
records,  and  assets  thereof,  wherever  located: 
and  the  court  shall  appoint  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  or  Its  designee  as  the 
trustee  who.  with  the  approval  of  the  court, 
shall  have  the  power  to  take  possession  and 
to  continue  to  operate  or  to  terminate  the 
facilities  of  such  clearing  agency  In  an 
orderly  manner,  for  the  protection  of  partic- 
ipants and  public  Investors,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(n)  The  agencies  enumerated  In  section 
3(a)  (25)  of  this  title  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  each  other  and  shall  advise  one 
another  promptly  of  the  pendency  or  deter- 
mination of  any  proceedings,  of  the  promul- 
gation of  any  rules,  and  of  the  entry  of  any 
order  relating  to  a  clearing  agency,  partic- 
ipant, class  of  clearing  agencies,  or  class  of 
participants.  At  least  fifteen  days  prior  to 
the  Issuance  for  public  comment  or  adoption 
of  any  proposed  rule  or  regulation  regarding 
clearing  agencies  pursuant  to  this  section. 
the  agency  contemplating  issuance  or  adop- 
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tlon  of  any  such  rule  or  regulation  shall  first 
consult  with  and  request  the  views  of  each 
of  the  other  agencies  enumerated  In  section 
3(a)  (25)  so  that  rules  and  regvUatlona  ap- 
plicable to  bank  clearing  agencies  may  be  In 
accord  with  sound  banking  practices  and 
fulfill  mutual  regulatory  needs  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable.  Nothing  In  this  section 
shall  Impair  the  authority  of  any  State 
banking  authority  or  other  State  or  Fed- 
eral regulatory  authority  having  Jurisdiction 
over  a  person  registered  as  a  national  se- 
curities clearing  agency  from  making  or  en- 
forcing rules  governing  such  person  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  this  section  or  any 
rules  promulgated  hereunder. 

"(o)  The  Commission  shall,  on  or  before 
December  31,  1976,  take  such  steps  as  are 
within  Its  power  to  bring  about  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  negotiable  stock  certificate  as  a 
means  of  settlement  among  brokers  or  deal- 
ers of  transactions  consununated  on  nation- 
al securities  exchanges  or  by  means  of  the 
malls  or  other  means  or  Instrumentalities 
of  Interstate  commerce.  On  or  before  De- 
cember 31  of  each  year,  commencing  In  1972 
and  ending  In  1976,  the  Commission  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  (1)  the  steps  It  has 
taken  and  the  progress  It  has  made  toward 
the  elimination  of  the  negotiable  stock  cer- 
tificate as  a  means  of  settlement,  and  (2)  Its 
recommendations.  If  any,  for  further  legis- 
lation to  eliminate  the  negotiable  stock  cer- 
tificate." 

Sec.  6.  The  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  17A  (added  by  section  5  of  this  Act) 
the  following  new  section: 

"TRANSFER  AGENTS  AND  THE  FORM  AND  FORMAT 
OF   SECURTTIES 

•Sec.  17B.  (a)  (1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  no  person  shall 
make  use  of  the  malls  or  of  any  means  or 
Instrumentality  of  Interstate  conmierce,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  In  order  to  perform  the 
function  of  a  transfer  agent  with  respect  to 
any  security  unless  such  p»son  Is  registered 
In  accordance  with  this  section.  The  Com- 
mission, by  rules  and  regulations  or  by  order, 
upon  lis  own  motion  or  upon  application, 
may  conditionally  or  unconditionally  exempt 
any  transfer  agent  or  class  of  transfer  agents 
or  security  or  class  of  securities  from  any  pro- 
vision or  provisions  of  this  section  or  any 
rule  or  regulation  If  the  Commission  specifi- 
cally finds  that  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision or  provisions  to  such  transfer  agent 
or  class  of  transfer  agents  or  such  security 
or  class  of  securities  Is  not  practical  or  not 
necessary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
est or  for  the  prompt  and  accurate  processing 
and  settlement  of  securities  transactions. 

•■(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  securities  and  to  persons  per- 
forming the  function  of  transfer  agent  with 
respect  to  securities  which  are  registered 
under  secUon  12  of  this  title  or  which  would 
be  required  to  be  so  registered  except  for  the 
exemption  from  registration  provided  In  sub- 
section (g)(2)(B)  or  (g)(2)(0)  of  that 
section.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  variable  annuity  contracts  Is- 
sued by  Insurance  companies. 

'•(b)  Any  transfer  agent  may  be  registered 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  by  filing 
with  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  a 
registration  statement  which  shall  state  the 
address  of  Its  principal  office  or  offices  for 
transfer  agent  activities,  the  length  of  time 
It  has  been  acting  as  a  transfer  agent,  and 
the  Identity  of  the  Issuers  and  Issues  of  se- 
curities for  which  It  Is  acting  as  transfer 
agent,  and  shall  contain  such  other  Informa- 
tion In  such  detail  as  the  appropriate  regu- 
latory agency  may  require  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  with  regard  to  performance  ca:p- 
ability,  standards  and  procedures  for  safe 
handling  and  custody  of  securities  and  funds, 
and  operational  con^atlblllty  of  the  trans- 
fer agent  with  other  persons  Involved  In  the 


securities  handling  process.  A  regulatory 
agency  other  than  the  Commission  shall  file 
with  the  Commission  for  any  transfer  agent 
required  to  register  with  such  regtilatory 
agency  under  this  section,  a  notice  which 
shall  state  the  name  of  such  transfer  agent, 
the  address  of  Its  principal  office  or  offices 
for  transfer  agent  activity,  the  Identity  of 
the  Issuers  and  Issues  of  securities  for  which 
It  Is  then  acting  as  a  transfer  agent,  and 
shall  file  with  the  Commission  such  In- 
formation as  the  Commission  shall  require 
to  keep  reasonably  current  the  Information 
and  documents  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  under  this  subsection.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  a  registration  of  a  transfer  agent 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall  become  ef- 
fective thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
registration  statement  by  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  or  within  such  shorter 
period  of  time  as  such  agency  may  determine. 

"(c)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
shall,  after  appropriate  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  by  order,  deny  registration 
to  any  transfer  agent  seeking  registration 
If  It  finds  that  such  denial  is  In  the  public 
Interest  and  that  such  transfer  agent  does 
not  have  procedures  or  the  means  to  be  able 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  Pending  final  determination  whether 
any  registration  of  a  transfer  agent  under 
this  section  shall  be  denied,  the  appropriate 
regulatory  agency  may  by  order  postpone 
the  effective  date  of  such  registration  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  but,  If  after 
appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing (which  may  consist  solely  of  affidavits 
and  oral  arguments) ,  It  appears  to  such 
agency  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors to  postpone  the  effective  date  of  such 
registration  until  final  determination,  such 
agency  shall  so  order. 

"(e)  Any  transfer  agent  registered  under 
this  section  may,  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency 
may  deem  necessary  In  the  public  Interest 
or  for  the  protection  of  Investors,  withdraw 
from  registration  by  filing  a  written  notice 
of  withdrawal  with  such  agency.  If  such 
agency  finds  that  any  such  transfer  agent 
for  whom  a  registration  statement  Is  pend- 
ing Is  no  longer  In  existence  or  has  ceased 
to  do  business  as  a  transfer  agent.  It  shall  by 
order  revoke,  deny,  or  cancel  the  registration. 

"(f)  Every  transfer  agent  required  to  be 
registered  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  file 
with  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency.  In 
accordance  with  such  rules  or  regulations 
as  such  agency  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  section,  such  Information  and  docu- 
ments as  such  agency  shall  require  to  keep 
reasonably  current  the  Information  and 
documents  required  to  be  Included  In  or 
filed  with  the  registration  statement. 

"(g)  Every  transfer  agent  required  to 
register  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  make, 
keep,  and  preserve  such  accounts,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  books, 
records,  and  other  data  shall  be  subject  at 
any  time  or  from  time  to  time  to  such  rea- 
sonable periodic,  special,  or  other  examina- 
tions by  examiners  or  other  representatives 
of  the  appropriate  regulatory  agency  as  such 
agency  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  section. 
Such  accounts,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  books,  records,  and  other  data 
shall  be  subject  at  any  time  or  from  time  to 
time  to  such  reasonable  periodic,  special,  or 
other  examinations  by  examiners  or  other 
representatives  of  the  appropriate  regulatory 
agency  as  such  agency  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  No  transfer  agent  shall  make  use  of 


the  malls  or  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality 
of  Interstate  conmierce,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
to  engage  In  any  activity  as  transfer  agent  In 
contravention  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  with  regard  to  minimum 
standards  for  the  performance  of  transfer 
functions,  measures  and  personnel  standards 
for  safe  handling  and  custody  of  securities 
and  funds,  and  operational  compatibility  of 
the  transfer  agent  with  other  persons  In- 
volved In  the  securities  handling  process. 

"(I)  The  appropriate  regulatory  agencies 
shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  each  other 
and,  as  may  be  appropriate,  with  State  bank- 
ing authorities  having  supervision  over  banks 
so  that  the  accounts,  correspondence,  memo- 
randums, papers,  books,  records,  and  other 
data  required  of  banks  acting  as  transfer 
agents,  and  the  Inspections  thereof,  may  be 
In  accord  with  sound  banking  practices  and 
fulfill  mutual  regulatory  needs  to  the  extent 
practicable.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  Impair  the  authority  of  any 
State  banking  authority  or  of  any  other  State 
or  Federal  regulatory  authority  which  has 
Jurisdiction  of  a  person  registered  as  a  trans- 
fer agent  to  make  or  enforce  rules  governing 
such  person  If  such  rules  are  not  inconsistent 
with  this  section  or  any  rules  prescribed  un- 
der this  section. 

"(J)  Compliance  with  the  requirements  Im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  enforced  under 
section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  (12  X7.S.C.  1818)  In  the  case  of— 

"(1)  national  banks  or  banks  operating 
under  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District  of 
Coliunbla,  or  subsidiaries  thereof  other  than 
nonbank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies, acting  as  transfer  agents,  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Cxurency; 

"(2)  State  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  subsidiaries  thereof,  bank 
holding  companies,  or  nonbank  subsidiaries 
of  bank  holding  companies,  acting  as  transfer 
agents,  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System;  and 

"(3)  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  members 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System)  or  sub- 
sidiaries thereof  other  than  nonbank  sub- 
sidiaries of  bank  holding  companies,  acting 
as  transfer  agents,  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by  any  bank 
regulatory  agency  referred  to  In  this  subsec- 
tion of  Its  powers  imder  section  8  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurstnce  Act,  a  bank  holding 
company  and  a  nonbank  subsidiary  of  a  bank 
holding  company,  acting  as  a  transfer  agent, 
shall  be  considered  a  bank;  and  a  violation  of 
any  requirement  Imposed  under  this  section 
upon  banks,  bank  holding  companies,  or  non- 
bank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies 
registered  as  transfer  agents  Is  a  violation  of 
the  requirements  Imposed  under  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  In  addition  to  Its 
power  under  section  8  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act,  each  of  such  bank  regulatory 
agencies  may  exercise,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing compliance  with  any  requirement  Im- 
posed under  this  section,  any  other  authority 
conferred  on  It  by  law. 

"(k)  All  of  the  functions  and  powers  of 
the  Commission  under  this  title  are  available 
to  the  Commission  to  enforce  compliance  by 
any  person  with  the  requirements  Imposed 
under  this  section.  Except  to  the  extent  that 
enforcement  of  the  requirements  Imposed 
under  this  section  Is  specifically  committed 
to  some  bank  regulatory  agency  under  sub- 
section (J),  the  Commission  shall  enforce 
such  requirements. 

"(I)  The  Commission  may,  after  appropri- 
ate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by  or- 
der, censure,  or  bar  or  suspend  or  place  lim- 
itations upon  any  transfer  agent,  other  than 
a  transfer  agent  referred  to  In  subsection  ( j) , 
or  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of  any 
such  transfer  agent,  or  revoke  the  registration 
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of  any  transfer  agent,  other  than  a  transfer 
agent  referred  to  In  subsection  (J),  if  the 
Commission  finds  that  such  censure,  barring, 
suspension,  placing  of  limitations,  or  revoca- 
tion Is  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors  and  that  such  transfer 
agent  or  any  officer,  director,  or  employee 
thereof  has  wUlfully  violated  or  Is  unable  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  this  section  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under pertaining  to  such  transfer  agent  or 
any  officer,  director,  or  employee  thereof. 

"(m)  At  least  fifteen  days  prior  to  the  Is- 
suance for  public  comment  or  adoption  of 
any  proposed  rule  or  regulation  regarding 
tramsfer  agents  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
agency  contemplating  Issuance  or  adoption 
of  any  such  rule  or  regulation  shall  first  con- 
sult with  and  request  the  views  of  each  of 
the  other  agencies  enumerated  In  section  3 
(a)  (25)  so  that  rules  and  regulations  appli- 
cable to  bank  transfer  agents  may  be  In  ac- 
cord with  sound  banking  practices  and  fulfill 
mutual  regulatory  needs  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable. 

"(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  Issuer,  by 
use  of  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  of  the  malls,  to  Issue, 
either  originally  or  upon  transfer,  any  secu- 
rities to  which  this  section  applies,  whose 
form  or  format  contravenes  such  rules  and 
regxilatlons  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  prompt 
and  accurate  processing  of  transactions  In 
such  securities." 

Sec.  7.  Section  19  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78s)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  practice  of  registration  of  securities  other 
than  m  the  name  of  the  beneficial  owner  and 
to  determine  (1)  whether  such  registration 
Is  consistent  with  the  policies  and  piuposes 
of  this  Act,  with  particular  reference  to  sec- 
tion 14,  and  (2)  If  consistent,  whether  steps 
can  be  taken  to  facilitate  conununlcatlons 
between  corporations  and  their  shareholders 
while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  bene- 
fits of  such  registration.  The  Commission 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  its  preliminary 
findings  within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  and  Its  final  re- 
sults and  recommendations  within  one  year 
of  such  date. 

Sec.  8.  Section  28  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  UB.C.  78bb)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of shall  Impose  any  tax  on  any  change  in 
beneficial  or  record  ownership  of  securities 
effected  through  the  facilities  of  a  registered 
clearing  agency  or  any  nominee  thereof  or 
custodian  therefor  or  upon  the  delivery  or 
transfer  of  secvultles  to  or  through  or  re- 
ceipt from  such  agency  or  any  nominee 
thereof  or  custodian  therefor,  unless  such 
transfer  or  delivery  or  reeclpt  wo\Ud  other- 
wise be  taxable  by  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  If  the  facilities  of  such  registered 
clearing  agency  or  any  nominee  thereof  or 
custodian  therefor  were  not  physlcaly  lo- 
cated In  the  taxing  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision. No  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  impose  any  tax  on  securities 
which  are  deposited  In  or  retained  by  a  regis- 
tered clearing  agency  or  any  nominee  there- 
of or  custodian  therefor,  unless  such  securi- 
ties would  otherwise  be  taxable  by  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  If  the  facilities  of 
such  registered  clearing  agency  or  any  nom- 
inee thereof  or  custodian  therefor  were  not 
physically  located  In  the  taxing  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision." 

NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  TTNIFOElf  SECXralTIES 
LAWS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  Is  established  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Uniform  Securities 
Laws  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission") . 


(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
fourteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  as  follows: 

(A)  two  from  among  persons  who  represent 
the  sec\irltles  industry; 

(B)  two  from  among  persona  who  repre- 
sent organizations  or  associations  which  are 
engaged  In  the  preparation  of  uniform  State 
laws; 

(C)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  private  Investor; 

(D)  two  from  among  persons  who  admin- 
ister State  laws  relating  to  securities; 

(E)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  banking  industry; 

(F)  two  representatives  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission;  and 

(G)  two  from  among  persons  who  repre- 
sent Issuing  corporations. 

(2)  The  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission.  Any  vacancy 
In  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers 
and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commission  shall — 

(A)  determine  the  necessity  for  revising 
State  laws  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  network  of  securities  deposi- 
tories; 

(B)  furnish  advice  and  assistance  in  the 
planning,  development,  and  execution  of 
methods  to  evidence  ownership  of  securities 
by  means  other  than  paper  certificates; 

(C)  prepare,  In  cooperation  with  such 
other  organizations  or  persons  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate, such  amendments  or  revisions  to 
those  laws  as  may  be  necessary;  and 

(D)  prepare  and  circulate  such  reports, 
drafts,  or  other  papers  as  may  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  enactment  of  any  such 
amendments  or  revisions  In  any  State. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  make  such  In- 
terim reports  of  Its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations as  It  deems  advisable,  and  It  shall 
make  a  final  and  complete  report  of  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1975.  Sixty  days  after  the  submission 
of  Its  final  report,  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

(d)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman  shall  have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an 
Executive  Director,  and  such  additional  staff 
personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  58 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  but  at  rates  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  for  OS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  such  title; 

(2)  procmre  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals;  and 

(3)  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  advisable. 

(e)  (1)  A  member  of  the  Commission  who 
Is  otherwise  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shaU  serve  without  additional 
compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  A  member  of  the  Commission  from 
private  life  shall  receive  $125  per  diem  when 
engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
of  the  Commission,  and  shall  receive  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

(f)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  Stotes  and  of  any 
State,  Is  urged  to  furnish  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman,  such 


information  and  services  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
tmder  this  section. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  sec- 
tions 17A(a)  and  17B(a)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  (as  added  by  this  Act) 
shaU  become  effective  on  July  1,  1973. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  routine  morning  business  of  the 
day  is  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
by  unanimous  consent: 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Reports  on  Nxtmber  of  Officees  on  Dutt 
With  Headqtjarters,  Department  or  the 
Abmt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  purs\iant  to  law,  reports  on 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  headquarters. 
Department  of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the 
army  general  staff,  as  of  June  30,  1972  (with 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Title  10, 
Unitko  States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  promotion  of  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  are  In  a  missing 
status,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying ptaper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Problems  Associated 
With  Reimbursements  to  Hospitals  for  Serv- 
ices Furnished  Under  Medicare,"  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  August  3,  1972 
(with  an  accompanlng  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Report  on  Reclassification  of  Certain 

Lands 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
reclassification  of  certain  lands  In  the  Wlll- 
wood  Irrigation  District,  Shoeshone  Project, 
Wyo.    (with  accompanying  papers);    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  on  Certain  Dktector  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Natiirallzatlon  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  certain  defector  aliens   iwlth  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
Temporary  Admission  op  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to  the  tern* 
porary  admission  of  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  persistent  efforts  of  this  administra- 
tion to  hide  our  trade  crisis  under  a 
bushel  of  rhetoric,  Americans  across  the 
country  are  beginning  to  demand  action 
to  save  their  jobs  and  preserve  the  di- 
versified industrial  base  that  has  made 
America  great. 

On  May  9,  1972.  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  the 
Rensselaer  County  Legislature  formally 
endorsed  my  Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972.  This  is  an  early  sign 
of  a  groimd  swell  of  concern  that  must 
lead  to  a  reform  of  our  disastrous  foreign 
trade  and  investment  policies. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  Rensselaer 
Coxmty  Legislature  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  that  the  reso- 
lution be  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  follows: 
Resolution  in  Support  of  Burke-Hartke 
Bill  (H.R.  10914-S.  2592) 
Whereas  there  Is  presently  pending  before 
the  Congress  ol  the  United  States  certain 
legislation  known  as  the  Burke-Hartke  Bill 
(HR10914-S2592).  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  said 
Burke-Hartke  BUI  to  stem  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  skilled  Jobs 
and  the  destruction  of  American  Industries 
resulting  from  the  unfair  competition  of  Im- 
ports of  cheap  labor  origin,  and 

Whereas,  the  Burke-Hartke  measure  would 
limit  these  Imports  by  reshaping  tax,  trade 
and  other  Federal  laws  to  challenge  the  Inter- 
national crisis  that  threatens  American  jobs 
and  the  United  States  economic  future,  now 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  that  this  County  Legisla- 
ture goes  on  record  In  support  ol  the  Burke- 
Hartke  Bill  and  urges  Its  adoption  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  If  adopted 
further  urges  Its  approval  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  clerk  of  this 
Legislature  be  and  Is  hereby  directed  to  for- 
ward a  certified  copy  of  this  Resolution  to 
Congressman  Burke  and  Senator  Hartke  and 
to  Congressman  Carleton  King  and  to  Sena- 
tors Jacob  Javlts  and  James  Buckley  and  to 
♦he  President  of  the  United  States. 


1933,  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to  civil 
penalties  In  certain  instances,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1014). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

My  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments : 

S.  2280.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  101  and 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  to  Implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1012.) 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2516.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  owners  of 
equlnes  and  accredited  veterinarians  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  vaccinations  Incurred  for 
protection  aaalnst  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalomyelitis   (Rept.   No.   92-1013). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  LONO) 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with 
amendments : 

H.R.  755.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act, 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "PROBLEMS  OF 
ELECTRICAL  POWER  PRODUC- 
TION IN  THE  SOUTHWEST"— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  92-1015) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit the  report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  problems  of 
electrical  power  production  in  the  South- 
west. This  is  an  interim  report  of  the 
committee's  study  of  a  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy. 

This  report  deals  with  the  specific 
energy  problems  and  public  policy  issues 
arising  out  of  the  development  of  a  ma- 
jor thermal -electric  powerplant  complex 
in  the  desert  region  of  the  Southwest. 
The  situation  covered  by  the  report  is 
quite  specific,  but  it  is  a  situation  which 
exemplifies  many  broad  energy  problems 
and  public  policy  issues  which  are  of 
growing  vital  concern  to  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

The  construction  and  operation  of 
these  huge  desert  powerplants,  alone 
with  the  mining  operations  and  the 
transportation  and  transmission  facili- 
ties which  they  require,  has  had,  and 
will  have,  profound  impacts  upon  the 
way  of  life  of  the  residents  of  the  desert 
region  and  upon  the  environment.  Aside 
from  the  immediate  consideration  of  air 
pollution  control,  in  which  Federal  regu- 
lation is  rapidly  evolving,  there  are  many 
areas  of  direct  and  indirect  Federal  in- 
volvement with  these  plants  which  might 
not  exist  if  they  were  located  elsewhere. 
As  the  analysis  in  this  report  displays, 
the  major  part,  at  least,  of  the  energy 
planned  to  be  produced  by  these  plants 
is  urgently  needed.  Furthermore,  devel 
opment  of  these  plants  would  bring  em- 
ployment and  economic  activity  to  the 
desert  region  which  will  provide  new  op- 
portunities for  the  residents,  particularly 
the  Indian  people.  This  has  been  a  na- 
tional social  objective  for  some  time. 

At  the  same  time,  it  appears  equally 
certain  that  development  of  the  energy 
resources  of  the  Four  Comers  region,  re- 
gardless of  the  very  best  measures  which 
technology  can  provide.  wU  have  signif- 
icant adverse  environmental  impacts. 
The  desert  area,  until  recently,  has  re- 
mained sparsely  populated  and  undevel- 
oped. Its  unparalleled  scenery  and  unique 
ecological  systems  have  been  largely  im- 
disturbed  by  the  works  of  man.  Develop- 
ment wUl  surely  result  in  significant 
changes. 

As  the  implications  of  many  of  the 
broad  policy  issues  in  the  Four  Comers 
became  apparent,  and  as  the  study  plan 
for  the  national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
study  directed  by  Senate  Resolution  45 
was  developed,  the  committee's  Four  Cor- 
ners investigation  was  incorporated  into 
the  broader  policy  study  where  it  will 
serve  as  a  useful  case  history.  The  history 
and  the  projected  plans  for  the  Four 
Comers  energy  development  are,  in  many 
respects,  representative  of  the  complex 
and  difficult  energy  issues — social,  en- 
vironmental, legal,  institutional — facing 
our  Nation  everywhere. 


Among  the  current  and  emerging 
major  energy  policy  issues  to  which  this 
case  study  is  relevant  are: 

The  long-term  implications  of  continu- 
ing present  growth  rates  of  energy  de- 
mand, especially  for  electrical  power; 

The  increasing  trend  toward  the  use  of 
environmental  regulations  for  local  zon- 
ing or  control  of  local  development; 

The  institutional  structure  of  the  elec- 
trical utility  industry  and  the  industry's 
responsiveness  to  public  planning  needs; 

Increasing  public  concern  over  the  use 
of  the  extensive  stripable  coal  resources 
of  the  West,  and  the  implications  for  the 
use  of  national  coal  resources  in  meeting 
future  requirements; 

The  organizational  structure  of  Federal 
energy  agencies  and  its  effect  upon  their 
capabilities  to  make  and  implement  pub- 
lic decisions ; 

The  state  of  technology  of  electrical 
power  generation  and  transmission  and 
the  adequacy  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  field;  and 

Evolving  environmental  protection  law 
and  regulations  and  their  relationships  to 
other  social  objectives  and  needs. 

Some  of  the  national  energy  policy  is- 
sues and  implications  of  the  Four  Cor- 
ners situation  wiU  be  considered  in  the 
final  report  on  national  fuels  and  energy 
policy.  The  findings  which  are  set  forth 
in  this  report  are  derived  from  the  testi- 
mony and  other  information  obtained 
during  the  hearings  and  investigation. 
The  recommendations  are  believed  by 
the  committee  to  be  both  necessary  and 
capable  of  achievement.  Some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations included  herein  involve 
the  legislative  and  oversight  jurisdiction 
of  committees  other  than  the  Interior 
Committee.  They  are  presented  in  the 
spirit  and  in  the  hope  that  they  can  pro- 
vide a  useful  contribution  to  a  coordi- 
nated congressional  response  to  the  prob- 
lems presented.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  today,  August  4, 
1972,  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  247.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  O. 
Feller  and  Flora  Feller; 

8.  3284.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  completing  work 
In  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior: 

HJl.  489.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Ir- 
rigation charges  against  non-Indian-owned 
lands  under  the  Modoc  Point  unit  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Irrigation  project;  Oregon: 

HJl.  9936.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
a  current  listing  of  each  drug  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed by  a  registrant  under  that  act,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  15093.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
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H.R.  16418.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  3880.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  education  with 
regard  to  and  detection  of  diabetes  mellltus. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  3881.  A  bill  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  government  agencies  and  of  congressional 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
JAVITS,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Williams,      Mr.      Humphrey,      Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  3882.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property  by 
certain  grantees.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  3880.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  edu- 
cation with  regard  to  and  detection  of 
diabetes  mellitus.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

DIABETES — A    HIGH    PRIORITY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  now  approximately  6  to  8  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  with 
diabetes  according  to  the  last  survey  done 
in  1968.  For  each  person  with  the  disease 
there  are  three  or  four  who  will  even- 
tually come  down  with  it.  The  number  of 
people  affected  by  diabetes  becomes '  a 
possible  future  total  of  24  million  Ameri- 
cans. Nearly  one  person  in  20  is  either 
an  actual  or  potential  diabetic.  One-fifth 
of  the  population  are  carriers  and  have 
a  50-percent  chance  of  passing  the  trait 
on  to  their  children  although  they  them- 
selves do  not  develop  the  disease.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1980,  one  in  five  peo- 
ple will  have  diabetes  or  its  trait. 

The  problem  of  the  incidence  of  dia- 
betes is  one  to  which  we  must  devote  our 
full  attention.  Studies  show  that  there 
is  a  9-percent  increase  each  year  in  the 
diabetic  population  which  is  an  acceler- 
ating increase  because  each  year  the  dia- 
betic population  becomes  9  percent 
larger.  Studies  by  scientists  in  Israel 
show  that  the  incidence  of  diabetes  is  in- 
creasing dramatically  as  our  population 
becomes  older,  fatter,  more  aflBuent,  and 
more  urbanized. 

An  important  factor  in  the  increase 
are  our  very  own  diabetic  children.  In 
1921,  diabetic  children  died.  There  was 
no  chance  for  them.  After  the  discovery 
of  Insulin  by  Dr.  Bantlcz  and  Dr.  Best 
In  1921,  children  and  young  adults  have 
survived,  have  grown  to  maturity,  and 


have  been  producing  children  with  dia- 
betes or  with  a  strong  inherited  factor 
for  diabetes.  There  are  now  about  8  mil- 
lion diabetics  with  a  50-percent  chance 
of  producing  diabetic  children. 

Statistics  on  diabetes  are  vague  be- 
cause diabetes  is  not  a  reportable  dis- 
ease. Diabetes  is  the  fifth  leading  cause 
of  death  in  the  United  States.  It  is  prob- 
ably second  or  third  if  you  consider  the 
fact  that  diabetes  is  the  major  factor 
causing  many  chronic  and  disabling  ill- 
nesses, primarily  cardiovascular,  renal, 
hypertensive,  and  neurological.  The  man 
who  dies  of  a  heart  attack  is  listed  in 
the  death  statistics  as  a  victim  of  heart 
disease,  but  many  times  he  has  actually 
died  from  diabetes  which  caused  the 
heart  attack  and  the.  vascular  disease. 
The  same  is  probably  true  in  cases  of 
kidney  disease,  stroke,  and  so  forth.  Dia- 
betes has  become  the  major  cause  of 
blindness   in   our   country.   There   are 
154,700  people  blind  from  diabetic  ret- 
inopathy, and  estimates  are  that  by  the 
year  2000  there  will  be  573,500  blind  from 
diabetic  retinopathy  because  of  the  ac- 
celerated increase  in  the  number  of  peo- 
ple with  diabetes  and  the  fact  that  50 
percent  of  people  with  diabetes  for  20 
years  will  develop  retinopathy  and  95 
percent  of  people  who  have  had  diabetes 
for  30  years  will  develop  this  disease. 

Insulin  has  preserved  the  life  of  the 
diabetic;  but  because  he  has  lived  longer, 
he  has  been  exposed  to  the  complications 
of  diabetes  over  a  longer  life  span.  This 
is  a  problem  we  did  not  have  to  cope  with 
before.  Hence,  the  rise  in  diabetic  blind- 
ness, is  a  function  of  the  very  fact  that 
the  diabetic  lives  longer. 

The  discovery  of  insulin,  if  we  are  to 
face  the  facts  squarely,  we  must  realize 
was  not  a  cure,  as  was  believed  originally, 
but  only  one  step  in  the  battle  against 
diabetes.  "The  Invisible  Disease."  Is  it 
because  it  is  "invisible"  that  we,  as  a  Na- 
tion, have  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem?  It  is  ironic  that  diabetes  now 
dominates  the  medical  scene,  yet  so  little 
is  being  done  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
this  illness. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
fully  the  problems  we  are  facing,  to  have 
proper  statistics.  Diabetes  should  be 
made  a  reportable  disease  so  that  it  can 
be  studied  according  to  population  and 
geographical  area  and  the  impact  of  in- 
cidence and  heredity  can  be  noted.  My 
only  fear  is  that  we  will  be  overwhelmed 
when  and  if  correct  statistics  are  made 
available. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Congress,  in  the  Labor  and  HEW  appro- 
priations bill,  has  authorized  the  initia- 
tion of  regional  diabetes  research  centers 
throughout  the  Nation.  Our  knowledge 
of  diabetes  has  been  pitiful  to  date,  and 
the  millions  of  people  who  suffer  from 
this  metabolic  disorder  feel  neglected. 
They  are  justified.  Up  to  now  we  have 
not  had  a  single  research  center  devoted 
to  diabetes.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
facing  up  to  this  problem,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  new  diabetes-related 
research  efforts  can  begin  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  elimination  of  diabetes  will 
mean  an  end  to  Its  dread  complications. 
Mr.  President,  today  I  introduce  the 


National  Diabetic  Education  and  Detec- 
tion Act.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  national  program  to: 
Locate  and  treat  undetected  diabetes 
in  men,  women,  and  children; 

Alert  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  the  early  detection  of  diabetes  mellitus 
and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  early 
detection  and  proper  control; 

Advance  programs  regarding  patient 
education,  professional  education,  public 
education,  and  detection  of  diabetes. 

In  this  legislative  proposal  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  entities  for  the  establish- 
ment of  screening  and  counseling  pro- 
grams to  make  information  available  to 
the  public  and  to  provide  counseling  to 
persons   having  diabetes   and  to  their 
families  regarding  the  adjustment  they 
face  to  the  medical  regimen  required 
of  diabetics.  In  addition,  a  program  of 
screening,    counseling,    and    treatment 
would  be  established  within  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Regional  Med- 
ical  program  would   be   authorized   to 
undertake  programs  related  to  diabetes. 
Under  the  bill  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism 
and   Digestive   Diseases   is   directed   to 
establish  a  program  to  provide  infor- 
mation directly  to  physicians  and  allied 
health  personnel   regarding   the   latest 
developments  in  research  and  treatment 
of  diabetes.  Furthermore,  the  Director 
is  to  establish  a  Task  Force  to  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  survey  to 
investigate  the  magnitude  of  diabetes 
mellitus,  its  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences, and  to  evaluate  available  screen- 
ing information  and  formulate  a  long- 
range  plan  to  combat  diabetes.  This  Task 
Force  can  easily  be  integrated  into  the 
program  recently  inaugurated  through 
the  John  A.  Fogarty  International  Cen- 
ter of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
which  is  to  review  and  evaluate  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  research  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  human  disease. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  program 
is  to  include  a  focus  on  diabetes  mellitus. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Federal  Government  \^111  give  a  much 
higher  priority  to  the  disease  of  diabetes 
mellitus. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3880 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  education  with  regtutl 
to  and  detection  of  diabetes  mellitus 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Diabetes 
Education  and  Detection  Act". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(1)  that  diabetes  mellitus  Is  a  major 
health  problem  In  the  United  States; 

(2)  that  diabetes  mellltus  contributes  to 
many  other  health  problems,  and  may  sig- 
nificantly decrease  life  expectancy; 

(3)  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  have  a  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  the  impact  of  diabetes  mellltusi 
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(4)  that  there  la  striking  evidence  that 
the  known  prevalence  of  diabetes  melUtus 
has  Increased  dramatically  in  the  past  dec- 
ade; 

(5)  that  the  severity  of  diabetes  melUtus 
in  children  and  moat  adolescents  Is  greater 
than  In  adults,  which  In  most  cases  Involves 
greater  problems  In  the  management  of  dia- 
betes mellltus;  and 

(6)  that  the  attainment  of  better  meth- 
ods of  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  diabetes 
mellltus  deserves  the  highest  priority. 

(b)  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  citizens.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  national 
program  to — 

(1)  locate  and  treat  undetected  diabetic 
men,  women,  and  children; 

(2)  alert  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  the  early  Indications  of  diabetes  melll- 
tus and  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
early  detection  and  proper  control;  and 

(3)  advance  programs  regarding  patient 
education,  professional  education,  public 
education  and  detection  of  diabetes. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PtTBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "titles 
I  to  X"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "titles 
I  to  XI". 

(b)  The  Act  of  July  1,  1944  (58  Stat.  682) . 
as  amended.  Is  amended  by  rentmiberlng 
title  XI  (as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act)  as  title  XU,  and  by  renumbering 
sections  1101  through  1114  (as  In  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act),  and  refer- 
ences thereto,  as  sections  1201  through  1214, 
respectively. 

(c)  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  after  title  X  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XI— DIABETES  PREVENTION 
PROGRAM 

"GRANTS  FOR  DIABETES  SCREENING  AND 
COUNSELING   PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1101.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  public  and  private  nonprofit 
entitles  to — 

"(1)  assist  In  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  voluntary  diabetes  screening  and 
counseling  programs; 

"(2)  assist  In  developing  and  making 
available  Information  and  educational  ma- 
terials relating  to  diabetes  to  all  persons  re- 
questing such  Information  or  materials,  and 
to  Inform  the  general  public  about  the  na- 
ture of  diabetes;  and 

"(3t  assist  in  providing  counseling  to  per- 
sons having  diabetes  and  to  their  families 
with  regard  to  adjustments  to  the  medical 
regimen  required  of  such  persons,  Including 
necessary  medical  precautions. 
A  grant  may  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  programs  unplementlng  any  or  all 
of  the  above  listed  programs. 

"(b)  In  making  grants  and  contracts  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
account  the  number  of  persons  to  be  served, 
the  extent  to  which  such  screening  and 
counseling  Is  needed  on  a  local  basis,  the 
relative  need  of  the  applicant,  and  Its  ca- 
pacity to  make  rapid  and  effective  use  of 
such  assistance. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
pursuant  to  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974;  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Skc.  1102.  A  grant  under  this  title  may  be 
made  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time.  In  such  manner,  containing  and 
accompanied  by  such  Information  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary.  Each  application 


"(1)  provide  that  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities for  which  assistance  under  this  title 
la  sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  describe  with  particularity  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  which  assistance  la 
sought; 

"(3)  provide  for  strict  confidentiality  of  all 
test  results,  medical  records  and  other  In- 
formation regarding  screening,  counseling,  or 
treatment  of  any  person  treated  except  for 
(A)  such  Information  as  the  patient  (or  his 
guardian)  consents  to  be  released;  or  (B) 
statistical  data  complied  without  reference 
to  the  identity  of  any  such  patient; 

"(4)  provide  for  appropriate  consultation 
with  community  representatives  In  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  any  program 
funded  under  this  title; 

"(5)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  require. 

"PUBLIC    HEALTH    SERVICE   FAClLrTIES 

"Sec.  1104.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  within  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
provide  for  voluntary  diabetes  screening, 
counseling,  and  treatment.  Such  program 
shall  be  made  available  through  facilities  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  any  eligible 
person  requesting  screening,  counseling,  or 
treatment,  and  shall  include  notification  of 
all  eligible  persons,  Including  parents  of 
children  who  have  diabetes,  of  the  availabil- 
ity and  voluntary  nature  of  such  programs. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec  1105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  each  year  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  administration  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 

"DISSEMINATION    OF    CURRENT    INFORMATION 

"Sec.  1106.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases  shall  establish  a  program  (to 
assure  the  continuing  improvements  in  the 
care  and  treatment  of  patients  with  diabetes) 
which  shall  provide  Information  directly  to 
physicians  and  allied  health  personnel  re- 
garding the  latest  developments  with  regard 
to  research  and  treatment  of  diabetes." 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  IX  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  3.  Section  900  (a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  "stroke,"  the  words  "diabetes  mel- 
Utus,". 

TASK    FORCE   ON    DIABETES 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases  shall  establish  a  task  force 
which  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  study 
and  survey  Investigating  the  magnitude  of 
diabetes  mellltus.  Its  economic  and  social 
consequences,  and  to  evaluate  available  sci- 
entific Information  and  formulate  a  long 
range  plan  to  combat  diabetes. 

(b)  The  task  force  shall  be  composed  of 
persons  who  are  eminently  qualified  to  serve 
on  such  a  task  force. 

TASK    FORCE    REPORTS 

Sec  5.  The  task  force  shall  publish  and 
transmit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
greaa  an  Interim  report  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
a  final  report  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  reports  shall 
speeity  the  problems  relating  to  diabetes 
melUtus  and  recommend  a  program  designed 
to  provide  solutlona  to  those  problems. 


By  Mr.  CHILES: 
S.  3881.  A  bill  to  provide  that  meet- 
ings of  government  agencies  and  of  con- 
gressional committees  shall  be  open  to 
the  public,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Grovemment 
Operations. 

FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT    IN    THE    SUNSHINE    ACT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  1913, 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis  wrote: 

Publicity  Is  jtistly  commended  as  a  rem- 
edy for  social  and  Industrial  disease.  Sun- 
light Is  said  to  be  the  best  disinfectant  and 
electric  light  the  most  efficient  policeman. 

Justice  Brandeis  could  Just  as  well 
have  applied  these  remedies  to  the  gov- 
ernmental process,  for  democratic  self- 
government  and  an  informed  citizenry 
just  naturally  go  hand  in  hand,  making 
essential  the  conduct  of  public  business 
in  the  open,  "in  the  sunshine."  Only 
with  such  openness  can  the  public  judge 
and  express,  through  its  vote  or  voice, 
whether  governmental  decisions  are 
just  and  fair. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  last  year, 
I  have  become  very  disturbed  by  the 
great  amount  of  public  business  I  have 
foxmd  being  conducted  behind  closed 
doors  and  by  the  attitude  of  secrecy  I  f 
have  seen  in  our  Federal  Government 
agencies.  I  am  not  surprised  that  people 
are  suspicious  of  our  motives  and  are 
losing  confidence  in  their  government 
when  they  are  shut  out  of  the  decision- 
making process. 

So,  I  am  introducing  the  Federal 
"Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act", 
which  seeks  to  assure  the  openness  of 
our  governmental  processes  and  to  re- 
store public  confidence  in  those  proc-> 
esses.  It  seeks  to  do  this  through  a 
simple  requirement:  all  meetings  of  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  congressional  com- 
mittees shall,  subject  to  certain  exemp- 
tions, be  open  to  the  public.  Citizens  will 
have  the  right  to  attend  meetings  in 
which  they  had  a  personal  interest,  and 
news  media  and  other  interested  groups 
will  have  access  which  will  insure  a 
broader  dissemination  of  information 
on  public  affairs. 

The  proposed  law  provides  for  open 
meetings  of  all  Federal  governmental 
authorities  except  the  courts  and  the 
military.  In  particular,  it  applies  to  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  commis- 
sions— such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board — 
which  are  responsible  for  serving  the 
public  interest.  It  would  apply  to  the 
committees  of  Congress,  which  have  for 
too  long  conducted  too  much  of  their 
business  behind  closed  doors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  the  bin  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3881 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThAt:  (a)  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection  (b) ,  aU  meet- 
ings (Including  meetings  to  conduct  hear- 
ings) of  any  g;ovemment  agency  at  which 
any  official  action  Is  considered  or  discussed 
shEdl  be  open  to  the  public. 
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(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  any  meetings  In  which  the  action 
or  proposed  action  to  be  taken,  considered, 
or  discussed  by  an  agency 

(1)  relates  to  a  matter  affecting  the  na- 
tional security, 

(2)  relates  solely  to  the  Internal  manage* 
ment  of  such  agency, 

(3)  might  tend  to  refiect  adversely  on  the 
character  or  reputation  of  any  Individual 
who  Is  subject  to  any  proposed  or  potential 
sanction  by  such  agency,  or 

(4)  might  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  (specified  statutory 
provisions). 

Provided,  That  this  subsection  docs  not  au- 
thorize closed  meetings  or  the  withholding 
of  information  from  the  public  except  as  spe- 
cifically stated  m  this  subsection,  and  Is  not 
authority  to  withhold  Information  from  Con- 
gress. 

(c)  Each  agency  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  Section  shall,  within  180  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  establish 
through  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
procedures  for  providing  public  notice  of 
meetings  required  by  this  Section  to  be  open 
to  the  public.  Such  notice  shall  be  given  as 
far  in  advance  of  such  meetings  as  Is  prac- 
ticable, in  order  to  facilitate  attendance  of 
such  meetings  by  persons  desirous  of  doing  so. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  133(b)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  as  amended 
by  Section  103(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(1)  Each  meeting  (including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings)  of  each  standing,  select, 
special,  or  conference  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  when 
the  committee  determines  that  the  matters 
to  be  discussed,  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken, 
relates  to  a  matter  of  national  security,  re- 
lates solely  to  the  Internal  management  of 
such  committee,  may  tend  to  reflect  adversely 
on  the  character  or  reputation  of  the  witness 
or  any  other  Individual,  or  may  divulge  mat- 
ters required  to  be  kept  confidential  under 
other  provisions  of  law." 

(2)  Clause  27(f)(2)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  Each  meeting 
(Including  meetings  to  conduct  hearings)  of 
each  standing,  select,  special  or  conference 
committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept when  the  committee  determines  that 
the  matters  to  be  discussed,  or  the  testl- 
monj-  to  be  taken,  relates  to  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security,  relates  solely  to  the  Internal 
management  of  such  committee,  may  tend  to 
reflect  adversely  on  the  character  or  reputa- 
tion of  the  witness  or  any  other  Individual, 
or  may  divulge  matters  required  to  be  kept 
confidential  under  other  provisions  of  law." 
Sec  3.  A  transcript  shall  promptly  be  made 
of  each  meeting  which  Is  open  to  the  public 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
copies  of  such  transcript  shaU  promptly  be 
made  available  for  public  Inspections  and 
copying. 

Sec  4.  The  districts  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  ac- 
tions to  render  declaratory  Judgments  or  to 
enforce,  by  injunction  or  otherwise,  the  first 
Section  of  this  Act  and  Section  3  insofar  as 
It  relates  to  that  Section.  Such  actions  may 
be  brought  by  any  person  in  the  district 
where  such  person  resides,  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business,  or  where  the  agency  whose 
action  Is  complained  of,  resides. 

Sec  5.  Definitions.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  "government  agency"  means  each  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  (whether  or  not  it  Is  within  or  subject 
to  review  by  another  government  agency) 
having  more  than  one  member,  but  does  not 
include — 

(a)  the  Congresa 


(b)  the  courts  of  the  United  States 

(c)  mUitary  authorities 

(2)  "person"  Included  an  individual  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  a  public  or 
private  organization  other  than  an  agency. 

Sec  6.  his  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
90th  day  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
can  be  easily  summarized. 

Section  1  requires  all  meetings  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  at  which  official  action 
is  taken,  considered,  or  discussed  to  be 
open  to  the  public,  with  certain  excep- 
tions. Exceptions  would  be  in  matters 
relating  to  national  defense  and  seciuity 
or  any  matters  required  by  statute  to  be 
kept  confidential;  meetings  related  to  an 
agency's  internal  management;  and  dis- 
ciplinary proceedings  which  could  ad- 
versly  affect  the  reputation  of  an  indi- 
vidual. This  section  would  also  require 
agencies  to  adopt  procedures  for  provid- 
ing the  public  with  advance  notice  of 
meetings. 

Section  2  requires  that  meetings  of 
congressional  committees  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  with  exceptions  similar  to 
those  cited  for  meetings  of  Government 
agencies. 

Section  3  requires  that  a  transcript, 
available  to  the  public,  be  made  of  meet- 
ings of  Government  agencies  and  con- 
gressional committees. 

Section  4  provides  for  court  enforce- 
ment of  the  open  meeting  requirement 
for  Government  agencies  upon  suit 
brought  "by  any  person." 

Section  5  defines  agencies  referred  to  in 
the  act  as  all  multimember  Federal  au- 
thorities other  than  the  courts.  Congress, 
or  military  authorities.  This  section  also 
broadly  defines  the  "person"  who  may 
seek  court  enforcement  of  the  act's  pro- 
visions. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  act  shall 
be  effective  90  days  after  enactment. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  indebted- 
ness to  Prof.  Richard  B.  Stewart  of  the 
Harvard  University  Law  School  for  his 
expert  counsel  in  the  drafting  of  this 
measure. 

There  is  good  practical  precedent 
among  the  States  for  a  Federal  open 
meeting  law.  I  cite  the  examples  of  two 
States  where  sunshine  is  particularly 
r-bundant  and  where  sunshine  laws  have 
been  conducive  to  good  government.  Cal- 
ifornia was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
enact  an  open  hearing  law;  Florida 
passed  a  comprehensive  "Govemment- 
in-the-Sunshine"  Act  in  1967,  and  since 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Florida  Legisla- 
ture at  that  time,  I  am  especially  familiar 
with  it. 

As  early  as  1953,  the  California  Assem- 
bly enacted  the  Brown  Act,  which  makes 
provision  for  open  public  meetings  for  all 
local  government  agencies — ^but  not  State 
government.  The  California  attorney 
general  also  ruled  that  the  act  applies 
to  legislative  bodies  of  chartered  cities. 
The  case  that  brought  forth  that  ruling 
was  an  Instructive  one,  for  It  held  Invalid 
a  San  Diego  city  council  resolution  re- 
stricting attendance  at  "council  confer- 
ences" by  requiring  citizens  to  register 
for  the  meetings  and  to  agree  to  silence. 
The  basis  for  that  ruling  is  an  eloquent 
statement  of  the  case  for  sunshine  laws : 


The  right  and  ability  of  the  people  to  have 
free  and  open  access  to  aU  meetings  of  local 
legislative  bodies  is  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  an  Informed  electorate  and  constitutes  an 
elemental  safeguard  to  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  existence  of  devices,  loopholes  or 
subterfuges  which  tend  to  "cabin,  crib  or 
confine"  the  public  from  free  access  to  the 
meetings  and  deliberations  of  their  local 
governmental  agencies  Is  contrary  to  the 
pubUc  policy  of  this  State. 

The  Brown  Act  states  that  all  public 
entities  in  the  State  "exist  to  aid  in  the 
conduct  of  the  people's  business."  It 
declares  all  meetings  of  a  local  legislative 
body  or  agency  to  be  "open  and  public," 
with  no  conditions  on  attendance  by  the 
public.  The  time  and  place  of  regular 
meetings  are  to  be  made  known.  Special 
meetings  must  be  formally  announced, 
with  adequate  notice  given  to  the  public 
and  communications  media.  The  law  is 
rightly  fiexible,  granting  the  right  of 
pubUc  bodies  to  executive  sessions,  spe- 
cifically in  the  case  of  personnel  actions, 
certain  complaint  charges  and  matters 
affecting  the  national  security.  For  those 
interested  in  basic  research  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Brown  Act  and  its  broader  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  freedom  of  information 
question,  I  recommend  the  article,  "Se- 
crecy and  the  Access  to  Administrative 
Records"  by  Prof.  Albert  G.  Pickerell, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Professor  Pickerell's  article  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Part  V.  Agencies  and  the  Public:  Secrecy 
AND  THE  Access  to  Administrative  Rec- 
ords 

(By  Albert  G.  Pickerell)  • 

I.    THE   FEDERAL    SCENE 

Since  1948  newspaper  editors  have  been 
expressing  anxiety  over  a  "growing  tend- 
ency" of  govenunent  officials  to  suppress 
public  information.!  In  1950  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  authorized  Its 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee  (which 
previously  had  been  prlmarUy  concerned 
with  reducing  barriers  to  the  international 
flow  of  Information)  to  undertake  a  general 
attack  on  the  "undemocratic  practice"  of 
news  suppression.^  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee reported  a  short  time  later  that  a 
"nation-wide  and  Incessant  guerrilla  warfare 
was  being  waced  against  our  right  of  access 
to  public  Information." »  There  Is  "arrogant 
suppression  of  news  all  over  the  place,"  he 
told  the  1951  ASNE  convention.*  As  a  result 
a  concerted  campaign  has  been  carried  on  by 
several  newspaper  organizations,  especially 
the  ASNE.  At  least  four  national  associa- 
tions have  set  up  standing  "freedom  of  in- 
formation" committees,''  and  similar  groups 
have  been  formed  In  many  states  to  fight 
news  suppression  on  state  and  local  levels. 

Numerous  protests  of  withhondlng  infor- 
mation of  legitimate  Interest  to  the  public 
have  been  lodged  by  these  Freedom  of  In- 
formation committees  as  they  sought,  by  a 
combination  of  publicity  and  legal  action, 
to  win  broader  access  to  public  information. 
During  the  first  half  of  1953,  for  example, 
one  group  processed  forty  "major"  cases,  the 
"majority  of  which  concerned  secret  gov- 
ernment of  one  kind  or  another,  or  outright 
censorship  by  autocratic  officials."  • 

In  1951  the  ASNE  commissioned  Harold  L. 
Cross,  veteran  New  York  newspaper  attorney, 
to  continue  a  preliminary  study  and  to  pre- 
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pare  a  "comprehensive  report  on  customs, 
laws  and  court  decisions  affecting  our  free 
access  to  Information  whether  It  Is  recorded 
on  police  blotters  or  In  the  fields  of  the  na- 
tional government."  •  The  result  was  his 
The  Peoples  Right  to  Know,  published  In 
1953,  and  hailed  as  a  "manual  of  arms"  for 
newspaper  editors." 

The  practice  of  news  suppression  has  not 
been  peculiar  to  any  special  type  of  informa- 
tion or  limited  to  any  particular  branch  of 
government.  One  California  editor  has  com- 
mented: ".  .  .  off -the -record  statements  by 
public  officials  are  becoming  a  growing  dis- 
ease la  this  country.  Because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  holds  off-the-record  con- 
ferences to  supply  background  Information, 
deputy  sheriffs  are  doing  likewise." » 

Two  executive  orders  (one  by  President 
Truman "  and  one  by  President  Elsen- 
hower'-' have  been  the  cause  of  much  criti- 
cism, as  have  the  Information  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  tight  rein  on 
Information  Imposed  by  Secretary  Wilson's  di- 
rective of  March  29,  1955,  which  permitted 
release  only  of  material  that  would  "con- 
stltut*  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
primary  mission  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." '^  Niunerous  other  governmental  In- 
formation policies  have  been  strongly  pro- 
tested." 

The  "freedom  of  Information"  campaign 
reached  something  of  a  climax  late  In  1955 
when  a  special  House  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Representative  John  E. 
Moss  of  California  opened  hearings  on  gov- 
ernment Information  practices.  The  subcom- 
mittee, said  Representative  Moss,  "will  not 
be  conducting  an  investigation  but,  rather, 
will  be  studying  a  vital  problem."  "  As  prep- 
aration for  Its  task  the  group  in  August,  1955, 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  federal  executive 
and  Independent  agencies."''  Among  other 
things,  the  replies  revealed  some  30  new 
classifications "  that  had  been  devised  to 
keep  information  unrelated  to  security  from 
being  disclosed  and  apparently  to  circum- 
vent the  Presidential  order  which  had  limited 
classification  of  Information  to  three  defined 
categories,  "top  secret,"  "secret"  and  "con- 
fidential."" Hearings  were  held  November 
7-10  and  concentrated  on  the  Executive 
branch.  A  second  set  of  hearings  was  con- 
ducted In  January,  1956,  centered  on  the 
regulatory  agencies.  Witnesses  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  particularly  drew  heavy 
fire.  The  commission  had  replied  to  the  sub- 
committee questionnaire  thusly:  "The  au- 
thority of  the  Commission  to  deny  access  to 
or  to  furnish  Information  from  Its  records 
and  files  Is  based  on  the  Inherent  power  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  de- 
rived from  the  Constitution.  .  .  ." "  Both 
Commlslsoner  Young  and  the  agency's  act- 
ing general  counsel  defended  commission 
rulings  that  had  kept  secret  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  names  of  eligible  candidates  for 
postmaster  appointments.  They  maintained 
such  authority  was  "Inherent"  in  the  Civil 
Service  Act  of  1949." 

Representative  Mo6s  expressed  "amaze- 
ment" that  some  agencies  contended  they 
had  an  "inherent  power"  to  keep  informa- 
tion from  the  public,  describing  it  as  a  "fan- 
tastically new  concept  of  law."  "  OfiSclals  of 
the  agency  asserted  that  they  answered  all 
"reasonable"  requests  for  Information.  They 
Insisted,  however,  that  they  alone  had  the 
right  to  Judge  what  was  "reasonable."  "  As  a 
result  of  the  bearings,  there  were  Indications 
the  committee  would  take  action  to  rec- 
onunend  changes  In  federal  statutes.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  revised  Its 
public  Information  regulations.** 

Cross  found  the  right  of  Inspection  on  the 
federal  level  to  be  a  "rare  exception,"  In 
contradistinction  from  the  law  at  state  and 
municipal  levels,  where  the  right  of  inspec- 
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tlon  Is  the  "general  rule."  He  found  there 
vras  no  enforceable  legal  right  to  general 
Inspection  of  federal  non-Judicial  records,  the 
availability  thereof  being  a  matter  of  official 
grace,  indulgence  or  discretion."  Cross  re- 
ported he  had  practiced  newspaper  law  for 
35  years  without  encountering  a  serious 
case  of  refusal  of  access  to  public  records 
and  proceedings.  "Now,"  he  commented  in 
1961,  "scarcely  a  week  goes  by  without  a  new 
refusal.  The  last  five  years  brought  more 
newspaper  lawsuits  to  open  records  than  In 
any  previous  twenty-five  years."* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  branch  of 
the  law  that  does  not  require  frequent  ex- 
amination of  such  public  documents  as  po- 
lice records,  vital  statistics,  tax  assessments, 
motor  vehicle  records  and  various  other  ma- 
terials to  which  newspaper  organizations 
have  been  seeking  the  right  of  access.  As 
Justice  Botein  has  pointed  out:  » 

"The  Information  stored  in  public  records 
which  the  news  reporter  wants  to  Inspect 
for  possible  publication  may  ba  the  same 
Information  which  the  lawyer  desires  to 
inspect  for  possible  use  In  a  trial,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  legal  documents,  or  in  the  myriad 
of  functions  he  performs  for  clients." 

The  complexities  and  bigness  of  govern- 
ment alone  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  newsman  to  dig  out  Information,  es- 
pecially information  the  public  official  is 
reluctant  to  disclose.  As  an  Indication  of  the 
problem  facing  the  editor  In  his  quest  for 
"all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print,"  In  San 
Francisco  alone  there  are  some  200  federal 
agency  offices." 

The  (London)  Economist  thus  pictured  a 
British  senior  civil  servant  if  he  had  at- 
tended opening  sessions  of  the  Moss  sub- 
committee hearings:  ".  .  .  he  would  have  re- 
txu-ned  to  Whitehall  thankfully,  like  an  ex- 
plorer escaped  from  the  Jlbaro  head-hunt- 
ers." ="  The  observations  of  the  Economist 
Illustrate  sharply  basic  differences  in  the 
United  States  and  England  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  public  officials  and  the 
press,  as  well  as  differences  In  status  of  the 
contemporary  press.  Commented  the  Econ- 
omist;'' 

"Nobody  ventured  to  suggest  that  these 
self-elected  guardians  of  the  public  Interest 
were  already  getting  more  information  from 
government  departments  than  were  the 
newspapermen  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Nobody  seriously  challenged  the  prop- 
osition that  it  was  undemocratic  and 
shameful  to  deny  them  more  Information. 
As  for  the  idea,  widely  if  not  universally  en- 
tertained In  Whitehall,  that  government 
officials  should  be  Insulated  from  Inquisitive 
newspapermen  by  press  officers,  who  should 
dispense  whatever  information  the  depart- 
ment chiefs  think  fit  to  give  them  and  no 
more — that  Idea  wbs  too  arrogant  and  fan- 
tastic to  be  mentioned  at  all." 

Even  within  the  United  States  there  are 
many  varying  concepts  of  "freedom  of  infor- 
mation." »  From  a  practical  standpoint,  they 
range  from  the  somewhat  Idealistic  and  some- 
times over-zealous  position  of  newsmen  *  to 
the  "inherent"  powers  of  suppression  claimed 
by  some  government  officials.  According  to 
the  charges,  the  suppression  of  public  infor- 
mation takes  many  forms  and  stems  from 
various  motives.  There  is  not  room  here  Tor 
discussion  of  all  of  these.  One  position  Is  that 
the  barriers  are  supported  principally  by 
public  officials  who  have  a  basic  contempt 
for  the  Judgment  and  Intellectual  capacity 
of  the  American  people."  Another  is  that 
censorship  is  used  to  cover  up  administra- 
tive mistakes  and  to  prevent  embarrass- 
ment.» 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  complexities  of 
governmental  affairs  and  the  continuing 
crises  of  the  cold  war  have  reduced  the  pub- 
lic's interest  in  public  Information  and 
strengthened  the  idea  that  security  is  some- 
how served  by  secrecy.  The  efforts  in  recent 
years  of   newspaper  editors   to  reduce   the 


area  of  restricted  information,  says  one  ob- 
server, "may  prove  to  be  the  necessary  pio- 
neer work  of  men  with  real  vision  of  a  grave 
national  problem."  «>  The  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  published  a  study  on  the  sub- 
ject and  expressed  "rising  concern"  that  gov- 
ernment agencies  were  "narrowing  'the  mar- 
ket-place of  opinion.'  "  =»  But  there  has  been 
little  general  concern,  and  new^aper  editors 
themselves,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  their 
spokesmen,  have  in  some  instances  not  taken 
sufficient  Interest  In  the  problem.*  If  the 
suppression  of  public  information  is  as  "arro- 
gant" and  "rampant"  as  some  observers 
claim,  the  situation  certainly  presents  a  grave 
threat  to  the  proper  functioning  of  demo- 
cratic processes. 

n.  THE  CALIFORNIA  PICTURE 

In  the  winter  of  1951  the  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise  learned  that  two  drunk  driving 
arrests  had  been  made  by  the  Riverside  po- 
lice department,  the  reports  of  which  had 
been  withheld  from  police  records.  Thus  was 
the  newly  organized  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion committee  of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  CNPA)  provided  with  its  first  case 
of  alleged  news  suppression.*'  Since  then  the 
CNPA  and  its  Freedom  of  Information  com- 
mittee have  been  active  in  this  field,  spon- 
soring legislation  and  lodging  numerous  com- 
plaints that  Information  of  a  legitimate  In- 
terest to  the  public  was  being  concealed." 
At  the  1953  legislative  session  two  bills  deal- 
ing with  access  to  public  information  were 
passed,  both  actively  supported  by  the  CNPA 
and  the  League  of  California  Cities.  The  first 
was  Assembly  Bill  339  which  was  signed  into 
law  as  Government  Code  sections  54950-958 
and  makes  "open  public  meeting"  provisions 
for  all  local  governmental  agencies."  The 
act  does  not  apply  to  state  agencies  but.  on 
the  basis  of  a  recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  now  appears  to  apply  to  legislative 
bodies  of  chartered  cities."  City  attorneys  of 
charter  cities  had  previously  held  both  ways 
on  the  subject." 

Governor  Warren  objected  to  the  bill's 
failure  to  cover  state  agencies,  commenting :'" 

"There  Isn't  any  reason  at  all  why  we 
should  have  a  law  for  local  government  and 
then  refuse  to  have  the  same  thing  for  State 
government.  I  personally  believe  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  such  a  law  for  all 
branches  of  government,  including  the  legis- 
lature. Some  of  the  worst  things  that  have 
happened  in  government  stemmed  from  se- 
crecy. It  should  be  avoided." 

The  second  proposal  was  Assembly  Bill 
1160,  Introduced  by  Frank  Luckel  of  San 
Diego  as  a  result  of  refusal  by  county  health 
authorities  to  allow  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  access  to  their  records.  The 
bill  proposed  to  add  a  section  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  Code,  reflecting  the  "Intent"  of  the 
legislature,"  and  supporters  of  the  bill  urged 
passage  because  "appellate  courts  are  known 
to  pay  close  attention  to  'intent'  whenever 
a  law  is  challenged."  "  The  bill  received  a 
pocket  veto  by  Governor  Warren,  who  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  "cutie"  and  as  merely  a 
statement  of  policy  that  did  not  change 
exlstl.ag  law.  The  governor  said  he  vetoed 
the  bill  because  it  was  a  "pious  evasion  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Leglsla- 
t\ire  ....  I  believe  there  is  a  greater  likeli- 
hood the  Legislature  will  pass  effective  leg- 
islation if  nothing  is  on  the  books  than  if 
there  are  a  few  pious  phrases  that  are  not 
Implemented  by  positive  law." " 

On  June  2,  1953,  Senator  George  Miller  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  create  a  special  Sen- 
ate Investigating  committee  on  Govern- 
mental Organizations.*"  He  later  announced 
the  group  would  conduct  a  study  of  the 
availability  to  the  public  of  official  records. 
Newspaper  reporters,  editors,  and  publishers 
were  asked  to  help  the  Senate  committee  by 
r«>porting  specific  instances  of  refusals  or 
difficulties  experienced  in  attempting  to  gain 


access  to  official  records  of  state,  coxmty,  or 
city  governments.** 

In  January,  1954,  the  committee  posed  four 
questions  to  some  66  state  agencies  and 
boards:  « 

"1.  What  records  In  the  keeping  of  your 
office  are  by  law  confidential?  Please  fumtsh 
citations  for  such  decisions. 

"2.  What  other  records  In  your  office  do 

you  consider  as  not  being  open  to  inspection? 

"3.  What  records  in  your  office  are  not  now 

confidential   which   you   believe  should   be 

made  confidential?  State  reasons. 

"4.  Are  any  records  now  confidential  by 
law  which  you  believe  should  be  open  to  the 
public?" 

The  responses,  along  with  opinions  of  the 
attorney  general  and  the  legislative  counsel 
on  the  subject,  were  published  by  the  com- 
mittee in  May.  1955.  The  148-page  report 
contains  the  full  replies  received  from  each 
agency,  together  with  such  exhibits  as  were 
presented.**  The  committee  held  hearings  in 
November,  1955,  and  Senator  Miller  has  said 
other  hearings  would  be  conducted  during 
1956.  with  the  expectation  that  legislation 
would  be  recommended  to  the  1957  session.** 
Several  sections  of  the  codes  of  California 
relate  to  public  records  and  their  inspection. 
Two  sections  define  public  writings."  Others 
provide  that  citizens  are  entitled  to  inspec- 
tion and,  upon  demand,  to  certified  copies  of 
public  v«:ltlngs.5i  These  definitions  of  "public 
writings"  extend  well  beyond  the  general 
common  law  definitions.'^  The  "stark  brev- 
ity" of  the  California  definitions  has  left 
wide  scope  for  Judicial  lnterpretations,»«  but 
actually  there  have  been  Xew  cases  bearing 
on  these  statutes.  For  the  most  part  those 
that  have  been  decided  have  ruled  merely 
whether  a  particular  record  falls  within  the 
provisions  of  the  statutes  and  do  not  lay 
down  any  broad  general  rviles  that  can  be 
followed.  Generally  there  Is  no  single  test 
that  may  be  applied  to  determine  what  con- 
stitutes a  public  record."  The  only  language 
of  general  applicabUlty  in  the  various  Cali- 
fornia CEises  Is  found  In  Coldwell  v.  Board  of 
Public  Works'^  to  the  effect  that  "the  only 
means  of  deciding  whether  or  not  a  docu- 
ment is  a  public  writing  is  by  determining 
whether  or  not  It  falls  within  the  statutory 
definition."  <=• 

On  the  surface  California's  statutes  defin- 
ing public  records  and  the  right  of  Inspection 
appear  to  be  "liberal."  The  general  statutory 
provisions  seem  clearly  to  Indicate  the  legis- 
lature intended  that  only  those  matters 
specifically  made  confidential  by  law  should 
be  excepted  from  public  view."  In  passing 
Assembly  Bill  339  in  1953  the  legislature  de- 
clared the  following  as  a  matter  of  policy:  ^ 
"The  people  of  this  State  do  not  yield  their 
sovereignty  to  the  agencies  which  serve  them. 
The  people,  in  their  delegating  authority,  do 
not  give  their  public  servants  the  right  to  de- 
cide what  is  good  for  the  people  to  know  and 
what  is  not  good  for  them  to  know.  The 
people  insist  on  remaining  Informed  so  that 
they  may  retain  control  over  the  instruments 
they  have  created." 

And  in  Assembly  Bill  1160,  the  legislature 
declared  as  Its  "intent"  that  "all  official  rec- 
ords, reports,  or  other  official  documents" 
should  be  available  to  the  public  for  Inspec- 
tion, "except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law."  <^ 
The  phrase  "and  other  matters"  in  Political 
Code  section  1227  "  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  legislature  Intended  to  extend  the  right 
of  inspection  to  more  than  Just  "public  rec- 
ords." And  the  courts  have  been  "liberal"  in 
their  Interpretation  of  the  phrase  "other  mat- 
ters." In  Mushet  v.  Department  of  Public 
Service,'^  it  was  held  that  the  papers  of  a 
municipal  utility  were  not  "strictly  speak- 
ing, public  records,"  but  access  was  granted 
on  the  groiind  they  were  "other  matters"  of  a 
general  public  concern.  In  Coldwell  v.  Board 
of  Public  Works  "  the  court  held  that  a  prl- 
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vate  person  htid  the  right  to  inspect  the  pre- 
liminary estimates  and  plans  prepared  in  the 
office  of  the  city  engineer  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  in  connection  with 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  project,  even  though  the 
documents  were  memoranda  prepared  for 
use  in  the  office  and  had  not  been  formally 
adopted  as  the  official  acts  of  the  engineer. 
Inspection  was  granted  on  the  basis  they 
were  "other  matters"  in  which  the  "whole 
public"  had  an  interest.  In  both  cases  the 
petitioner  gained  access  to  documents  sought, 
and  both  reflect  a  liberal  point  of  view  in  re- 
spect to  the  public's  right  of  Inspection." 

In  reaching  Its  conclusion  in  Mushet  v. 
Department  of  Public  Service  that  the  docu- 
ments "strictly  spealdng"  were  not  public 
writings,  the  court  adopted  a  policy  of  con- 
solidating the  statutes,  resulting  in  a  re- 
strictive definition  of  "public  writings." 
According  to  section  1888  of  the  Code  of  CivU 
Procedure  public  writings  are  the  "written 
acts  or  records  of  the  acts"  of  public  bodies 
or  officials.  Section  1894  then  divides  public 
writings  into  four  classes:  "law,  Judicial 
records,  other  official  documents,  and  public 
records,  kept  In  this  state,  of  private  writ- 
ings." Consolidating  the  language  of  the  two 
statutes,  the  court  held  in  the  Mushet  case 
that  papers  in  question  must  not  only  be 
"official  documents"  but  must  also  be  the 
"written  acts  or  records  of  the  acts"  of 
public  officials  or  bodies."  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  enough  that  they  be  written  acts  or 
records  of  acts  or  official  documents — they 
must  be  both. 

This  "doctrine  of  exclusion"  has  been  con- 
sistently applied  by  the  attorney  general  in 
opinions  rendered  for  various  state  agencies.** 
And  the  Miller  committee  stirvey  shows  these 
opinions  have  been  widely  relied  on  by  many 
agencies  other  than  those  for  whom  they 
were  prepared.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
this  "doctrine"  could  have  been  conceived. 
Section  1894,  certainly  has  little  meaning 
standing  by  Itself.  However,  one  could  ques- 
tion whether  the  office  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral was  required  to  construe  the  public  rec- 
ords statutes  in  the  restricted  manner  In 
which  It  has.  But  conceding  the  attorney 
general  felt  constrained  by  the  dicta  of  the 
Mushet  and  Coldwell  cases  to  follow  the 
Mushet  "doctrine  of  exclusion"  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  requirement  tor  the  attor- 
ney general  to  have  interpreted  "records  of 
the  acts"  so  narrowly. 

This  is  lllustated  In  an  opinion  prepared  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  County 
Council  of  San  Bernardino  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  lists  of  names  and  addresees 
of  students  attending  a  public  high  school 
were  "public  writings"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statutes.  ITie  question  concerned  lists 
of  pupils  maintained  by  school  officials  In 
preparation  of  reports  required  under  the 
Education  Code  and  also  to  serve  as  aids  In 
school  administration.  The  attorney  general 
applying  the  "doctrine  of  exclusion"  of  the 
Mushet  case,  concluded  the  "records  in  ques- 
tion are  not  public  records  ..."••  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  the  attorney  general 
refers  to  the  lists  as  "records."  The  prepara- 
tion of  such  lists — for  whatever  purpose — 
certainly  Is  an  act.  The  attorney  general  still 
could  have  applied  the  Mushet  analysis  and 
found  such  records  to  be  "official  docimients" 
that  were  also  "records  of  acts"  and  hence  to 
be  "public  writings." 

Also  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  subdivision  3 
of  section  1894  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
refers  to  "other  official  documents."  which 
could  be  interpreted  to  imply  that  the  legis- 
lature Intended  public  writings  to  include 
more  than  "written  acts  or  records  of  acts." 
Otherwise,  why  not  "other  official  recorda," 
thus  making  it  consistent  with  subdivision 
2— "Judicial  records"? 

The  right  of  inspection  Is  not  an  absolute 
or  unqualified  right,  and  even  though  k  doc- 
ument is  a  public  record  it  is  not  automati- 
cally open  to  inq>ectlon.  Section  1892  of  the 


Code  of  Civil  Procedure  provides  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  inspect  any  public  writing 
"exc^t  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by 
statute,"  and  section  1227  of  the  Govern- 
ment Code  permits  Inspection  of  public  rec- 
ords and  other  matters  "except  as  otherwise 
provided."  For  reasons  of  public  policy,  the 
legislature  in  many  instances  has  specifically 
declared  certain  records  to  be  confidential  or 
not  open  to  Inspection.  Also  there  are  per- 
tlcxilar  relationships  which  the  legislature 
has  declared  should  be  protected  and  pre- 
served Inviolate.  Section  1881(5)  of  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  provides:  "A  public  offi- 
cer cannot  be  examined  as  to  communica- 
tions made  to  him  In  official  confidence,  when 
the  public  Interes:  would  suffer  by  the 
disclosure." 

On  several  occasions  the  courts  have  recog- 
nized section  1881(5)  as  an  exception  to  the 
public  records  statutes.'*  Also  it  has  been 
held  that  public  policy  demands  certain 
types  of  communications  and  documents  lie 
treated  as  confidential  even  though  they  are 
In  the  custody  of  a  public  officer  and  are  of 
a  public  nature.'"  In  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
vestigative powers.  go\ernment  agencies  fre- 
quently find  It  necessan-  or  convenient  to 
solicit  data  that  would  be  available  only  with 
the  understanding  it  will  be  kept  confiden- 
tial and  not  Indiscriminately  disclosed.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  situations  In  which  it  is 
In  the  public  Interest  that  a  public  official 
and  the  integrity  of  his  information  be  pro- 
tected. The  statute  would  clearly  seem  to 
place  the  burden  on  the  custodian  of  the 
records  to  demonstrate  that  "the  public  in- 
terest would  suffer  by  the  disclosure,"  to  use 
the  words  of  section  1881  (5) . 

It  appears  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
control  over  the  public  official  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  privilege,  but  this  presents  a 
difficult  problem.  As  Hocking  has  commented, 
"We  say  recklessly  that  (readers  or  listeners | 
have  a  'right  to  know':  yet  it  is  a  right  which 
they  are  helpless  to  claim,  for  they  do  not 
know  that  they  have  a  right  to  know  what 
as  yet  they  do  not  know."  •» 

The  Miller  committee  survey  shows  that 
public  officials  in  many  instances  have  as- 
sumed a  good  deal  of  authority  to  withhold 
information  and  that  confusion  and  Incon- 
sistencies exist  among  the  various  agencies. 
Several  of  them  comment  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  law  and  declare  that  legislation  to 
clarify  the  situation  would  be  helpful."  Some 
agencies  regard  the  information  submitted  in 
application  for  a  license  and  the  grades 
made  in  an  examination  to  be  confidential.'" 
Others  do  not.^  The  Structural  Pest  Control 
Board  takes  the  Interesting  position  that 
since  sections  of  the  Structural  Pest  Control 
Act  list  certain  documents  as  public  records, 
"it  would,  therefore,  follow,  that  those  not 
named  would  be  confidential"  "  The  Miller 
committee  suney  further  noted:  ^ 

"While  the  newspapermen,  because  they 
are  expected  by  the  public  to  report  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  encounter  many  difficulties  In 
carrying  out  this  mission,  theirs  Is  not  near- 
ly so  difficult  as  is  the  lot  of  the  Individual 
taxjyayer.  .  .  .  For  newspapermen,  wise  In 
the  ways  of  obtaining  facts,  usually  manage 
to  ferret  out  the  Information  they  seek  de- 
spite the  obstacles  encountered." 

But  the  public's  right  to  Information  about 
public  affairs  should  not  be  based  on  such  a 
haphazard,  illogical  process.  It  should  not  be 
left  to  official  grace.  Indulgence  or  discretion. 
Public  policy  calls  for  some  speedy  objective 
process  by  which  denials  of  access  may  be 
tested  by  legal  standards  clearer  and  more 
uniform  than  now  exist.  The  right  should  be 
subject  only  to  those  limitations  that  are 
clearly  and  urgently  In  the  public  interest." 
The  determination  of  Just  where  this  public 
Interest  lies  is,  in  practice,  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. Newspaper  editors  themselves  are  not 
in  agreement.™ 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  best  served  "if  ideas  can  be  fully  and 
freely  exchanged."  ^  Obviously  It  is  not  in  the 
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public  Interest  that  every  piece  of  corre- 
spondence of  every  public  official  be  open  to 
Indiscriminate  Inspection.  But  In  a  demo- 
cratic society  that  public  should  be  entitled 
to  know  the  considerations  Involved  In  public 
affairs  decisions,  as  well  as  the  results." 

Naturally,  no  reasonable  person  wants  ac- 
cess to  Information  that  legitimately  should 
be  concealed  In  the  Interest  of  national  secu- 
rity and  defense,  and  would  not  claim  right 
of  Inspection  of  records  pertaining  to  state 
secrets,  diplomatic  communications,  confi- 
dential military  matters,  and  the  Ulce.  Also, 
It  Is  recognized  there  are  cases  In  which 
public  policy  demands  that  certain  proceed- 
ings and  papers  be  kept  from  public  view — 
ranging,  for  example,  from  some  personnel 
records  to  deliberations  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Should  the  public  be  told  all  (the 
poeltlon  of  the  overzealous  "right  to  know" 
advocates) ,  or  what  some  person  In  authority 
thinks  Is  wise  or  sufBclent  for  them  to  know 
(the  position  of  officials  who  claim  an  in- 
herent power  to  suppress)  ?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  some  place  In  between.  Such  deci- 
sions should  be  by  legislative  determination 
and  not  left  loosely  to  the  custodian  of  the 
records. 

Absolutes  are  neither  desirable  nor  attain- 
able, and,  as  Cross  points  out,  no  perfect  law 
Is  to  be  expected.-'  The  situation  in  California 
Is  considerably  better  than  that  found  on  the 
federal  level  and  In  many  states.  But  still,  on 
the  basis  of  existing  cases  and  opinions  of  the 
attorney  general,  one  Is  unable  to  determine 
with  aiiy  degree  of  certainty  what  are  pub- 
lic records  and  what  are  not.  In  any  "tight" 
cases  that  might  now  arise,  California  stat- 
utes as  presently  Interpreted  do  not  appear 
to  give  adequate  recognition  to  the  Im- 
portance of  the  market-place  of  public  opin- 
ion in  a  free  society.  As  Macaulay  said. 
".  .  .  nothing  could  be  more  irrational  than 
to  give  power  and  not  give  the  knowledge 
without  which  there  is  the  greatest  risk  that 
power  will  be  abused."  ^ 

The  degree  of  confusion  and  inconsistency 
evidenced  by  agency  responses  to  the  Miller 
committee  alone  Indicates  clearly  the  need 
for  legislative  action.  There  Is  obvious  need 
for  a  new  and  more  positive  law.  One  ap- 
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effect,  to  be  a  public  writing  and  open  to  In- 
spection, uness  expressly  excepted  by 
statute.'"  This  would  require  a  careful  study 
to  determine  Just  what  specific  documents 
the  legislature  desired  to  declare  by  law  to 
be  confidential.  In  Insstances  in  which  the  leg- 
islature in  the  past  has  desired  that  govern- 
ment documents  be  withheld  from  public  in- 
spection because  of  the  nature  of  the  records, 
the  legl-'lature  has  known  how  to  legislate 
to  that  end;  In  fact.  It  has  done  on  at  least 
twenty-four  occasions.'" 

It  Is  true  such  procedure  may  result  In 
oversights  and  omissions,  producing  occa- 
sional "hard"  cases  for  the  courts.  But  that 
Is  the  lesser  evil  than  a  continued  tendency 
to  narrow  the  Information  available  to  the 
citizen  concerning  the  operation  of  his  gov- 
ernment. 
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domo«tlc  field  as  well  as  In  the  International 
field.  .  .  ."  BasU  Walters.  BuUetln  of  the 
ASNE.  Oct.  1,  1048.  p.  1. 

*  The  problem  of  cotirse  Is  not  a  new  one. 
"Every  newspaperman  Is  use<l  to  a  nominal 
tussle  over  news  that  reflects  some  discredit 
on  elected  or  employed  public  officials.  .  .  . 
This  Is  a  conflict  as  old  as  government  and 
news  of  government."  James  8.  Pope,  in 
Cross,  Thx  Pzopu's  Right  to  Know  zv 
(1953). 

■Editor  &  Publisher,  Jan.  27,  1961,  p.  69. 


trol  of  the  export  of  technical  data;  an  "ex- 
cessive" numljer  of  secret  meetings  by  con- 
gressional committees;  and  Information  pol- 
icies of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  See, 
e.g.,  reports  of  the  ASNE  subcommittee  on 
Atomic  Information  in  ASNE,  Problems  of 
Journalism  1952  and  1953  and  an  article  by 
Its  chairman.  Block.  The  Fetish  of  Atomic 
Secrecy,  Harper's  Magazine,  Aug.  1953,  p.  31. 
For  general  discussion  by  an  edition  of  pub- 
lic Information  problems  and  restrictions  see 
statement  by  Wiggins  in  Hearings  before 
the  Siibcommittee  on  Reorganization  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 84th  Cong..  Ist  Sess.,  pp.  682-701 
( 1955 ) .  This  statement  also  appears  In 
ASNE.  Problems  of  Journalism  1955.  pp. 
272-79.  One  of  the  most  severely  criticized 
administration  policies  has  been  the  Elsen- 
hower-to-Wllson  letter  of  May  17,  1954,  Is- 
sued during  the  Army-McCarthy  hearings, 
described  by  one  newsman  as  "the  greatest 
threat  to  freedom  of  the  press  In  our  time." 
MoUenhoff,  Is  the  Press  Alert  to  a  Danger- 
ous President  On  Executive  Secrecy?,  The 
Quill,  Dec.  1955,  p.  9.  See  also  Mollenhofl, 
A  Precedent  the  Press  Should  Examine,  Nle- 
man Reports,  Jan.  1956,  p.  28.  "Never  has 
so  broad  a  power  of  executive  right  to  with- 
hold been  asserted."  Cross,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. No.  26.  1965.  p.  72. 

"  101  Cong.  Rec.  A6213  (daUy  ed.  Aug.  25, 
1955). 

"The  four-page  questionnaire  and  the 
"unevaluated"  replies  from  the  agencies, 
along  with  the  bulk  of  exhibits,  has  been  Is- 
sued as  a  652-page  committee  print.  Replies 
from  Federal  Agencies  to  Questionnaire  Sub- 
mitted by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 


ernment Information  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  84th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1965) . 

"For  example,  "for  administrative  use 
only,"  "for  official  distribution,'*  "for  staff 
use  only,"  "administratively  confldentlal," 
etc. 

"  Exec.  Order  No.  10501,  18  Fed.  Reg.  7049 
(1953). 

">  Replies  from  Federal  Agencies  to  Ques- 
tionnaire Submitted  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Government  Information  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 84th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  83  ( 1955) . 

"  New  York  Times,  Nov.  9, 1955,  p.  39. 

*>  Editor  &  Publisher.  Nov.  19.  1955,  p.  13. 
"We  are  amazed  to  learn  that  Congressman 
John  E.  Moss  Is  'amazed'  that  some  govern- 
ment agencies  believe  they  have  an  'inher- 
ent' power  to  control  Information.  This  per- 
verted notion  that  elected  or  appointed  offi- 
cials can  decide  what  items  of  non-security 
Information  should  be  released  to  the  public 
has  been  the  root  cause  of  news  suppression 
at  all  levels  of  government.  It  has  provided 
the  basic  reason  for  the  Moss  Committee  in- 
vestigation." Editor  &  Publisher,  Nov.  26, 
1955,  p.  6. 

«  New  York  Times,  Nov.  9,  1955,  p.  39. 

«  Editor  &  Publisher,  Jan.  28,  1955.  p.  46; 
New  York  Times,  Jan.  21,  1956,  p.  8.  In  its 
opening  hearings  the  committee  "took  a  giant 
step  toward  the  goal  of  clearing  the  chan- 
nels of  commxmlcatlons  between  Federaldom 
and  the  public."  Marder,  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation— a  Giant  Step  Forward,  Bulletin  of 
the  ASNE,  Dec  1,  1955,  p.  1.  See  also  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Nov.  12*  1955,  p.  10  and  Nov.  19, 
1955,  p.  13;  and  Freedom  of  Information 
News  Digest,  Feb.  6,  1956  (an  occasional, 
mlmet^aphed  publication  distributed  by  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  222  N.  Michi- 
gan Ave.,  Chicago) . 

»  See  Cross,  The  People's  Right  to  Know 
199-201  (1953)  for  listing  of  "several  factors" 
(Including  five  "legal  doctrines")  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  "state  of  the  law."  He  deals 
in  separate  chapters  with  Rev.  Stat.  §  161 
(1875),  5  U.S.C.  §  22  (1952),  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act,  60  Stat.  243  (1946). 
5  use.  §§  1001-11  (1952).  He  describes  the 
former  as  having  been  "tortured  into  a 
barrier  against  the  public  Interest"  and  a 
situation  that  "cried  aloud  for  change."  Id. 
at  222.  He  considers  the  latter  as  "abject 
failure"  as  far  as  making  records  available  Is 
concerned.  New  York  Times.  Dec.  18.  1955. 
p.  69. 

"  Quoted  In  Pope.  The  Suppression  of  News, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  July  1951,  p.  51. 

=  Botein,  Book  Review,  67  Harv.  L.  Rev.  920 
(1954). 

«  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  July  3.  1955,  p. 
6. 

»^The  Economist  (London),  Nov.  19.  1955. 
p.  653. 

»« Ibid.  But  see  Griffith.  The  Crichel  Doum 
Affair,  18  Modern  L.  Rev.  557,  568-69  (1955). 

"  For  discussion  of  distinguishable  theories 
of  functions  and  purpose  of  mass  media  see, 
e.g..  contributions  by  Slebert  and  Peterson  In 
Mass  Media  and  Education  13-53  (Henry  ed. 
1954) ;  see  also  Siebert.  Peterson  and 
Schramm,  The  Four  Theories  of  the  Press 
(unpublished  manuscript  in  Stanford  Uni- 
versity library.  Division  of  Conmaunicatlon 
and  Journalism.  1955) ;  and  Hocking,  Free- 
dom OF  thi  Press  (1947). 

»  E.g.,  "A  free  i>eople  cannot  properly  exer- 
cise their  franchise  unless  they  know  the 
facts  about  the  public  business.  And  there 
can  be  no  withholding  of  the  facts  about  the 
public  business  on  any  score."  Isaacs,  The 
APME  Red  Book  1954.  p.  187.  But  cf.,  "I  am 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  initials 
ASNE  do  not  really  stand  for  'Americtui  So- 
ciety for  No-restrlctlons  Enywhere."  So  vast 
Is  the  fiood  of  rhetoric  and  report  about 
Freedom  of  Information,  so  frequent  and  so 
ferocious  are  the  pronouncements  of  editors 
and  publishers  on  the  subject,  tbAt  one  is 
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sometimes  impelled  to  seek  out  a  Noah  to 
show  the  way  into  an  ark  of  dry  silence  away 
from  the  deluge  of  declaration."  Markel.  Bul- 
letin of  the  ASNE,  March  1,  1956,  p.  7.  "Mod- 
eration, in  my  opinion,  will  accomplish  much 
more  for  freedom  of  information  than  an 
evangelical  campaign  making  extreme  de- 
mands." Mathews,  Bulletin  of  the  ASNE.  Nov. 
1,  1954,  pp.  3,  6. 

»See,  e.g..  The  APME  Red  Book  1964,  p. 
190.  and  Wiggins,  A  Failing  Faith  in  the  Peo- 
ple as  a  Cause  of  Official  Secrecy,  BiUletln 
of  the  ASNE,  Oct.  1.  1954.  p.  9. 

»>  "In  sum,  secrecy  may  be  a  device  to  con- 
ceal ignorance  and  error  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge and  success."  Gellhorn,  Security,  Loy- 
alty and  Science  50  (1950). 

*>  Raymond,  The  People's  Right  to  Know 
45  (1955). 

»« Id.  at  3.  This  ACLU  report  concludes  that 
the  "abuses  of  power  In  Federal  agencies  to 
suppress  information  of  value  and  interest 
to  the  nation  were  never  so  rampant  as  now," 
Id.  at  45.  For  another  general  report  on  the 
subject  see  Stone,  Secrecy  in  Government,  24 
Editorial  Research  Reports  895-912  (1955). 

=!•'  See  e.g..  Report  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  com- 
mittee, The  Quill,  Dec.  1954,  pp.  7,  8. 

»>Hafner.  California  and  "The  Right  to 
Know'  (unpublished  master's  thesis  in  Uni- 
versity of  California  Library.  Berkeley. 
1955).  See  also  Berkeley  Gazette,  Nov.  27, 
1951,  p.  3. 

Tor  examples  of  these  protests  see  files 
of  The  California  Publisher,  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  California  Newspaper  Publish- 
ers Association. 

» Assembly  Bill  339  was  Introduced  by 
Ralph  M.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  Assem- 
bly Interim  Committee  on  Judiciary.  The 
bill  resulted  from  a  ten-part  series  on  "Your 
Secret  Goverrmient"  by  Michael  Harris  that 
appeared  daily  in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle from  May  25  to  June  4,  1952.  For  a  re- 
port of  hearings  on  Assembly  BUI  339  In  Sep- 
tember 1952.  see  Progress  Report  to  the  Leg- 
islature by  Assembly  Interim  Committee  on 
Judiciary.  Part  I,  The  Suppression  of  Public 
Information  by  Government  Agencies,  Com- 
missions, Boards,  Councils  and  Officials,  Part 
I  at  13-63  (1953).  For  an  account  of  the 
origins  of  Assembly  Bill  339  and  its  passage 
through  the  legislattire  see  Hafner,  Cali- 
fornia AND  'The  Right  to  Know'  (un- 
published master's  thesis  In  University  of 
California  Library,  Berkeley,  1955). 

»»27  Ops.  Cal.  Att'y  Gen.  123  (No.  56/40, 
Mimeographed,  March  2.  1956),  holding  In- 
valid a  San  Diego  city  council  resolution  re- 
stricting attendance  at  "council  conferences" 
by  requiring  citizens  to  register  and  further 
to  agree  to  remain  silent  unless  requested  so 
to  speak.  "The  right  and  ability  of  the  peo- 
ple to  have  free  and  open  access  to  all  meet- 
ings of  local  legislative  bodies  Is  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  an  Informed  electorate  and 
constitutes  an  elemental  safeguard  to  demo- 
cratic government.  The  existence  of  devices, 
loopholes  or  subterfuges  which  tend  to 
'cabin,  crib  or  confine'  the  public  from  free 
access  to  the  meetings  and  deliberations  of 
their  local  governmental  agencies  Is  contrary 
to  the  public  policy  of  this  State."  Id.  at 
131. 

"See  the  correspondence  in  the  office  of 
League  of  California  Cities,  Berkeley. 

"  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  July  26,  1953, 
p.  14.  A  bin  that  would  have  applied  similar 
"open  meeting"  requirements  to  all  state 
agencies  was  Introduced  In  the  1955  legis- 
lature by  Sheridan  N.  Hegland.  The  bill.  As- 
sembly Bill  18,  was  never  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Efficiency  and 
Economy. 

*^  Assembly  Bill  1160  would  have  added  the 
following  sections  to  the  Government  Code: 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  all 
official  records,  reports,  or  other  official  docu- 
ments, or  any  state  agency,  or  any  county, 
city  and  county,  city  or  of  any  district,  or 
any  public  agency  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  of 


the  officers  and  employees  thereof,  shall  be 
avaUable  to  the  public  for  Inspection  during 
business  hours,  and  any  persons  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  inspect  such  official  records,  re- 
ports, or  other  official  documents." 
o  The  California  PubUaber,  Aug.  1953,  p.  3. 
**  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  July  26, 1963,  p. 
14. 

•Sen.  Res.  No.  157  in  3  Jotimal  of  the 
Senate  3484  (1963  reg.  sess.),  authorizing 
and  directing  the  committee  "to  ascertain, 
study  and  analyze  all  facts  relating  to  any 
department  or  agency  of  state  or  local  gov- 
ernment in  California.  Including  (but  not 
limited  to)  its  organization,  functions  and 
personnel  and  administration;  the  evalua- 
tion of  all  phases  of  its  program  and  the 
relations  of  such  agencies  or  departments 
to  newspapers,  radio  and  television  in  carry- 
ing out  such  program  .  .  .  ." 

«  The  California  Publisher.  Dec.  1953,  p.  12. 
"  Calif.  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Administration,  PubZic  Records 
Survey  (Partial  Report,  May  1956).  This  re- 
port will  hereinafter  be  cited  as  Public  Rec- 
ords Survey. 
« Ibid. 

« Letter  from  Senator  George  Miller,  to 
writer,  September  30,  1955:  "It  Is  our  hope 
...  we  win  be  able  to  develop  some  better 
law  on  the  subject  to  remove  the  areas  of 
doubt  which  now  exist." 

BO  "Public  writings"  are  defined  in  Cal.  Code 
Cnr.  Proc.  |  1888  as  follows:  "Public  writings 
are:  1.  The  written  acts  or  records  of  the  acts 
of  the  sovereign  authority,  of  official  bodies 
and  tribunals,  and  of  public  officers,  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive,  whether  of  this 
State,  of  the  United  States,  of  a  sister  State, 
or  of  a  foreign  country;  2.  Public  records, 
kept  in  this  State,  of  private  writings." 

Cal.  Code  Civ.  Proc.  §  1894  provides :  "Pub- 
lic writings  are  divided  Into  four  classes:  1. 
Laws;  2.  Judicial  records;  3.  Other  official 
documents;  4.  Public  records,  kept  In  this 
State,  of  private  writings." 

"Cal.  Govt.  Code  §1227  provides:  "The 
public  records  and  other  matters  In  the  office 
of  any  officer,  except  as  otherwise  provided, 
are  at  all  times  during  office  hours  open  to 
inspection  of  any  citizen  of  the  State." 

And  Cal.  Code  Crv.  Proc.  S  1892  provides: 
"Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  inspect  and  take 
a  copy  of  any  public  writing  of  this  State, 
except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by 
statute." 

Cal.  Code  Crv.  Proc.  !  1893  states:  "Every 
public  officer  having  the  ctistody  of  a  public 
writing,  which  a  citizen  has  a  right  to  in- 
spect, is  bound  to  give  him,  on  demand,  a 
certified  copy  of  it,  on  payment  of  the  legal 
fees  therefor,  and  such  copy  Is  admissible  as 
evidence  in  like  cases  and  with  like  effect  as 
the  original  writing." 

"  The  following  is  a  frequently  cited  com- 
mon law  definition:   "A  public  record  is  a 

written  memorial  made  by  a  public  officer 

[It]  is  one  required  by  law  to  be  kept,  or  nec- 
essary to  be  kept  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty 
Imposed  by  law,  or  directed  by  law  to  serve 
as  a  memorial  and  evidence  of  something 
written,  said  or  done."  Amos  v.  Gunn,  84  Fla. 
285,  343,  94  So.  615,  634  (1922). 

»  Cross,  m  Bulletin  of  the  ASNE,  June  1, 
1954,  p.  7. 

"The  mere  fact  that  a  writing  Is  In  the 
custody  of  a  public  agency  does  not  make 
It  a  public  record.  Whelan  v.  Superior  Court, 
114  Cal.  648,  46  Pac.  468  (1896);  Coldwell  v. 
Board  of  Public  Works,  187  Cal.  610.  202  Pac. 
879  (1921).  A  test  frequently  tised  by  the 
cotirts  is  that  "in  order  that  an  entry  cff 
record  of  the  official  acts  of  a  public  officer 
shall  be  a  public  record  it  is  not  necessary 
that  such  record  be  expressly  required  by 
law  to  be  kept,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be 
necessary  or  convenient  to  the  discharge  of 
his  c^clal  duty."  People  v.  Tomalty.  14  Cal. 
App.  224,  231,  111  Pac.  513,  616  (1910).  See 
also  People  v.  Pearson,  111  Cal.  App.  2d  9. 
244  P.  2d  35  (1952). 


■s  187  Cal.  610,  202  Pac.  879  (1921) . 
B*  Id.  at  618,  202  Pac.  at  882. 
••Consider,  e.g.,  instructions  by  the  gov- 
ernor in  a  letter  by  his  departmental  secre- 
tary to  all  department  heads:  "[Tlhe  Gov- 
ernor [has]  Instructed  me  to  notify  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  that  any  report 
it  prepares  should  be  made  available  to  the 
press  unless  there  is  a  specific  prohibition  In 
law  against  It.  This  may  be  taken  as  policy 
by  all  departments."  Letter  from  M.  P.  Small, 
Departmental  Secretary  to  All  Department 
Heads,  Jan.  7,  1952,  in  Public  Records  Survey, 
supra  note  47  at  140.  The  Controller  replied 
to  the  Miller  committee  inquiry:  "Unless 
made  confidential  by  law,  we  regard  all 
records  in  the  custody  of  this  office  as  being 
open  to  public  inspection  "  Id.  at  77. 
»^Cal.  Govt.  Code  i  1227. 
"  This  was  the  bill  which  received  a  pocket 
veto  by  Governor  Warren.  See  note  42  supra. 
"Section  1227  provides:  "The  public  rec- 
ords and  other  matters  In  the  office  of  any 
officer,  except  as  otherwise  provided,  are  at 
all  times  during  office  hours  open  to  inspec- 
tion of  any  citizen  of  this  state."  (Emphasis 
added.) 

•35  Cal.  App.  630,  170  Pac.  653  (1917). 
«  187  Cal.  510,  202  Pac.  879  (1921). 
<■  A  student  writer  hailed  the  Coldwell  case 
thus:  "This  case  establishes  the  sound  rule 
that  a  citizen  or  organization  of  citizens  may 
inspect  all  data  concerning  any  activity  of 
the  state  or  municipality  Irrespective  of  their 
character  as  public  records  ....  The  section 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  [section  1892] 
which  opens  all  public  writings  to  Inspection 
has  been  made  mere  surplusage  by  this  deci- 
sion. Everything  covered  by  it  and  much  ad- 
ditional material  is  accessible  under  the  Po- 
litical Code "  Note,  10  Calif.  L.  Rev.  346. 

347-48    (1922). 

•»  35  Cal.  App.  630, 170  Pac.  653  ( 1917) . 
"  The  "doctrine  of  exclusion"  as  expressed 
in  the  Mushet  case  "has  been  consistently 
followed  by  the  courts  and  this  office  in  its 
determination  of  what  are  and  what  are  not 
public  or  private  writings."  18  Ops.  Cal. 
Att'y  Gen.  231,  235  (1950) .  See  also  Ops.  Cal. 
Att'y.  Gen.  41  (1948),  13  Ops.  Cal.  Att'y. 
Gen.  Att'y  Gen.  180  (1949),  16  Ops.  Cal. 
Att'y  Gen.  163  (1950). 

«16  Ops.  Cal.  Att'y.  Gen.  163,  164  (1950). 
Cross  has  warned  newspaper  editors  to  avoid 
"routine,  indiscriminate  requests"  for  opin- 
ions of  attorneys  general.  "These  men  by 
their  official  position  are  advocates  of  those 
very  office  holders  whom  you  are  seeking  to 
force  to  permit  that  access."  The  Publisher's 
Auxiliary,  Feb.  16,  1954,  p.  1.  See  also  Editor  & 
Publisher,  April  25,  1953,  p.  106.  "Opinions  of 
the  attorney  general  are  not  of  controlling 
authority,  but  In  the  light  of  the  relation  of 
the  office  to  the  general  government,  they  are 
regarded  as  having  a  quasljudiclal  character 
and  are  accorded  substantial  weight  by  the 
courts."  6  Cal.  JtrR.2d  97  (1952) . 

»  San  Francisco  v.  Superior  Court.  38  Cal  .2d 
156,  238  P.2d  581  (1951);  Coldwell  v.  Board 
of  Public  Works,  187  Cal.  510.  202  Pac.  879 
(1921). 

•^Runyon  v.  Board  of  Prison  Terms  and 
Paroles,  26  Cal.  App.2d  183,  79  P.2d  101  (1938) 
"Hocking,  Freedom  of  the  Press  170-71 
(1947). 

"E.g.,  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
states:  "Passage  of  legislation  to  remove  this 
uncertainty  [as  to  the  confidentiality  of  mat- 
ters Involved  in  prospective  or  pending  liti- 
gation] would  be  highly  desirable."  Public 
Record  Survey,  supra  note  47  at  136. 

'"E.g.,  Board  of  Optometry,  id.  at  127,  and 
Board  of  Architectural  Examiners,  id.  at  117. 
''^E.g.,  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  id.  at 
125. 

"  Id.  at  128.  The  Board  of  Chiropractic  Ex- 
aminers takes  a  similar  view,  id.  at  118. 

"  Public  Records  Survey,  supra  note  47  at  7. 
"Newspapers  generally,  though  with  numer- 
ous exertions,  enjoy  more  and  better  access 
to  these  sources  of  news  by  means  of  the 
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sugar  of  voluntary  processes  than  they  could 
hope  to  get  by  the  vinegar  of  compulsion 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law."  Cboss, 
Thx  People's  Right  To  Know  6  (1963). 

■♦••It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  recognize 
the  Important  political  Jvistlficatlon  for  free- 
dom of  Information.  Citizens  of  a  self-gov- 
erning society  must  possess  the  legal  right 
to  examine  and  Investigate  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs,  subject  only  to  those  limitations 
Imposed  by  the  cost  urgent  public  necessity. 
This  right  must  be  elevated  to  a  position  of 
highest  sanctity  if  It  Is  to  constitute  an 
effective  bulwark  against  unresponsive  lead- 
ership.'•  Note,  Access  to  Official  Information: 
a  Neglected  Constitutional  Right,  27  Ind. 
L.J.  209.  2ia  (1952). 

■'  See  differing  points  of  view  expressed  by 
Mathews.  Newton  and  Wiggins.  '•How  Best 
to  Plght  Official  Secrety."  Bulletin  of  the 
ASNE.  Nov.  1.  1954.  p.  3. 

■«  Peterson.  The  Legislatures  and  the  Press, 
27  State  Government  223  (Nov.  1954).  "Too 
often  the  members  of  the  press  assume  that 
public  servants,  as  a  group,  are  not  entitled 
to  confidence  with  respect  to  their  conscien- 
tious endeavor  to  discharge  their  duties  hon- 
orably."' Id.  at  224. 

"  But  cf.,  "Only  documents  which  present 
ultimate  actions  should  be  accessible  to  the 
public.  Those  which  are  merely  part  of  the 
preliminary  steps  by  which  the  conclusion 
was  reached  should  become  public  only  in 
the  discretion  of  the  particular  sigency." 
Yankwlch,  Book  Review,  48  Nw.  UX.  Rev. 
527.  530  (1953). 

^  Cross,  in  Bulletin  of  the  ASNE.  March  1. 
1955.  pp.  9, 10. 

^4  Macaulat,  History  of  Ekcland  429 
(Harper  ed.  1879). 

"  The  present  statutory  definition  of  "pub- 
lic writings"  couZd  be  interpreted  to  do  this. 
Public  writings  are  "written  acts  or  records 
of  the  acts"  of  ofiScial  bodies  or  public  of- 
ficers (Cal.  Code  Civ.  Phoc.  i  1888).  Is  not  a 
letter  a  '•written  act  or  record  of  the  act" — 
the  act  of  communicating?  See  La.  Rev.  Stat. 
9  44:1  (1950)  for  a  broad,  general  definition 
of  public  records. 

<°  See  Opinion  of  Legislative  Counsel  No. 
110,  July  21.  1953,  in  Public  Records  Survey, 
supra  note  47  at  17,  for  list  of  twenty-four 
statutes  declaring  documents  confidential. 
"In  general  the  statutes  declaring  certain 
documents  confidential  are  Indexed  only  by 
the  subject  matter.  Consequently,  a  complete 
list  of  such  statutes  cannot  be  prepared  with- 
out a  careful  examination  of  all  the  laws  of 
the  State."  Ibid.  A  survey  of  New  Jersey 
statutes  discloses  sixty-seven  known  statutes 
that  classify  certain  documents  as  "public 
records"  and'or  "records  open  to  public  In- 
spection.•'  TouNC,  Public  Records  in  New 
Jersey  (Rutgers  University  Press  Research 
Survey  Study  No.  9,  1955) . 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Flor- 
ida Sunshine  Act  had  a  tortuous  his- 
tory. It  was  introduced  in  every  regular 
session  of  the  Florida  Legislature  from 
1961  until  its  passage  6  years  later.  Five 
other  States — Arkansas,  Indiana,  Ne- 
braska, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico — en- 
acted open- meeting  measures  while  the 
Florida  law  was  being  debated.  State 
legislators  and  the  Florida  media  shared 
a  concern  over  increasing  closed  meet- 
ings and  behind-the-scenes  government 
combined  to  alert  Floridians  to  the  dan- 
gers of  secret  government.  In  writing  of 
the  Florida  law,  one  commentator  said 
about  the  origins  of  this  new  public 
concern : 

The  increased  demands  for  open  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  since  World  War 
n  seem  to  have  had  no  {^>eclflc  origin,  but 
an  aversion  to  xmdue  centralization  and 
Irresponsible  government  revealed  Itself  In 
such    political    Issues    as    reapportionment 


and  home  rule.  The  emergence  of  an  afflu- 
ent and  better  educated  society  whose  at- 
tention focused  on  sophisticated  Issues 
strengthened  the  demands  for  political  re- 
sponsibility. The  increased  impact  of  mass 
media  on  society  played  an  important  role 
in  directing  public  attention  to  inadequacies 
and  abuses  of  government.  Whatever  its 
source,  the  public's  urge  to  participate  more 
fully  in  legislative  decisions  weis  evident. 

The  forces  necessary  for  the  passage 
of  a  sunshine  law  in  Florida  finally  came 
together  in  1967.  The  law  is  brief  and 
simple,  saying  that  all  meetings  of  gov- 
ernmental bodies  are  open  to  the  public 
at  all  times.  No  resolutions  or  actions  of 
such  bodies  are  binding  unless  they  are 
made  at  such  an  open  meeting.  Minutes 
of  such  meetings  are  to  be  recorded  and 
open  to  public  inspection,  and  violators 
of  the  act  are  charged  with  a  misde- 
meanor and  specified  penalties. 

Experience  under  the  sunshine  law 
has  shown  that  the  open  meeting  prin- 
ciple does  not  hamper  public  business 
operations  and  increases  public  confid- 
ence in  government.  I  functioned  under 
Florida's  law  for  3  years  in  the  Senate 
and  became  totally  convinced  that  the 
lawmaking  process  was  not  inhibited  or 
damaged.  Closed  doors  are  not  necessary 
to  sound  resolution  of  conflicting  views 
and  interests. 

A  steady  criticism  of  the  sunshine  law 
was  that  requiring  open  meetings  would 
only  generate  secret  preconference 
agreements  which  would  be  formally 
ratified  at  the  public  meeting.  True,  this 
was  tried  by  some  Florida  officials,  but 
the  Florida  courts  have  since  made  clear 
in  a  number  of  decisions  that  the  svin- 
shine  law's  open-door  rule  applied  to  all 
meetings  dealing  with  the  public's  busi- 
ness. For  instance,  the  Supreme  Court  if 
Florida,  in  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
against  Doran  1969,  ruled  that  the  "en- 
tire decision  making  process"  of  govern- 
ment is  subject  to  the  act,  not  just  "for- 
mal meetings"  or  voting  sessions.  For 
further  information,  I  oCfer  an  annotated 
report  on  the  law  by  Robert  E.  Green- 
berg,  research  assistant  to  Prof.  L.  Har- 
old Levinson  of  the  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Law  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  Annotated  History   of  Florida's 
"StTNSHiNE   Law" 

(By  Robert  E.  Greenberg) 

THE     BEGINNINC 

On  April  12,  1961.  Senator  Cliff  Herrell  of 
Miami  Introduced  a  bill  to  ban  secret  meet- 
ings by  governmental  agencies.'  It  heralded 
Florida's  first  attempt  to  replace  "molehill 
government"  with  "government  in  the  sun- 
shine." 

Herrell's  bill  carried  no  penalties  for  offi- 
cials who  conducted  public  business  In  pri- 
vate.' The  proposed  law  provided  that  ••no 
administrative  body  of  the  state,  a  county, 
district  or  city  shall  hold  meetings  which  are 
closed  to  the  public."'  The  prohibition  ap- 
plied to  informal  gathermgs,  as  well  as  for- 
mal. If  official  business  was  the  subject  of  the 
meeting.  Meetings  concerned  with  confiden- 
tial Investigations,  merit  examinations,  un- 
substantiated charges  against  personnel,  land 
acquisitions     where     premature     disclosure 
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would  Increase  prices  and  state  secrets  would 
be  exempt.* 

A  similar  proposal  by  Senator  J.  Emory 
Cross''  of  Gainesville  Included  a  penalty  for 
violation  of  the  open  meeting  requirement.' 
This  same  bill,  when  Introduced  In  1967, 
eventually  became  §  286.011,  Florida  Statutes, 
or  the  govemment-ln-the-Sunshlne  Law.' 
After  Its  Introduction  In  1961,  the  Issue  died 
in  committee.  The  same  fate  awaited  it  for 
five  more  years.  One  newspaper  characterized 
the  vote  as  ".  .  .  wise  cracking,  laughing  .  .  ." 
at  Floridians,  denying  the  people  public 
meetings.8 

State  Attorney  General  Richard  W.  Ervln 
favored  and  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  It  was  his  hope  to  create 
some  sort  of  "honor  system"  to  provide  a  rule 
of  conduct  which  the  cabinet,  county  com- 
missions, and  state  agencies  could  follow." 
"I  believe  this  bill  would  create  more  con- 
fidence in  government."'"  Though  private 
meetings  are  "more  expeditious,"  Ervln  felt 
tha*;  secrecy  caused  more  errors  In  Judgment 
than  public  meetings."  '•Where  you  know 
what  you  say  and  do  Is  going  to  be  put 
down,"  public  officials  are  inclined  to  be  more 
cautious." 

The  success  of  the  embryonic  Sunshine 
Law  may  well  have  been  caused  by  the 
federal  court  decision  requiring  new  elec- 
tions in  accord  with  one  man,  one  vote 
reapportionment,  to  balance  the  urban- 
rural  percentage  that  had  for  so  many  years 
been  tipped  against  the  more  liberal  cities. 
One  could  say  that  when  the  "porchoppers" 
lost  control  of  the  Legislature,  Sunshine's 
passage  was  Inevitable. 

Fortuitously,  the  Senate  chamber  was  then 
engaged  In  a  debate  over  "executive  sessions" 
and  their  abuses.  The  media  had  been 
aroused  when  one  of  their  number  refused 
to  leave  one  of  these  sessions  and  was  forci- 
bly ejected." 
government-in-the  sunshine  :  appendix  a 

On  April  13,  1967,  S.B.  9,  later  to  become 
§  286.011,  Florida  Statutes,  was  placed  on  the 
Senate  calendar,  the  first  time  In  history 
such  a  measure  survived  committee  politics." 
"The  public's  business  should  be  conducted 
In  public;  .  .  .  this  won't  completely  stop 
secret  huddles  but  it  will  require  that  dis- 
cretion be  used."  " 

Two  days  later  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  House  "  where  three 
amendments  were  offered.  The  Senate  agreed 
to  one  amendment  vesting  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  state  with  Injunctive  powers  to  pre- 
vent future  violations,  and  rejected  two 
others  exempting  personnel  and  other  secret 
matters  from  the  purview  of  the  law.'" 

Perhaps  the  best  account  of  the  drama  on 
the  floor  appeared  In  a  Tampa  newspaper 
article : '» 

"The  government  In  the  sunshine  bill 
whipped  back  and  forth  between  the  two 
houses  of  the  legislature  yesterday  like  a 
woman  scorned." 

The  Tampa  Tribune  reported  on  June  28, 
1967  that  Nebraska  had  that  day  passed  an 
"open  meeting"  bill  similar  to  the  Florida 
proposal.  "It  requires  any  governing  body 
using  public  money  or  recommending  such 
spending  to  hold  meetings  open  to  the  pub- 
He."  The  media  would  not  forget. 

When  the  government  in  the  sunshine  bill 
finally  emerged  from  a  Joint  House-Senate 
Committee,  It  was  intact,  with  the  addition 
of  the  injunctive  remedies  now  available." 
THE  first  decision:  appendix  b 

In  1969,  the  Dade  County  Circuit  Court 
issued  what  amoimts  to  the  first  reported 
opinion  Interpreting  the  government  In  the 
sunshine  law,  in  Berns  v.  City  of  Miami 
Beach." 

The  newspaper  publisher,  editor,  and  a  re- 
porter of  the  Miami  Beach  Sun,*^  filed  suit 
charging  the  defendant  city  and  Its  council- 
men  with  holding  secret  meetings  In  viola- 
tion of  the  government  In  the  sunshine  law** 
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The  relief  prayed  for  was  an  injunction  pro- 
hibiting the  council  from  holding  any  more 
meetings  at  which  official  acts  were  to  be 
taken  where  the  public  was  excluded. 

The  complaint  alleged  that  defendants 
caused  the  reporter  to  be  arrested  and 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct  for  refusal 
to  leave  the  city  manager's  office;  that  the 
reporter's  conduct  was  at  all  times  peaceful 
and  orderly;  and  that  his  refusal  to  leave  the 
office  was  based  solely  on  the  belief  that  the 
defendants  were  contemplating  holding  a 
secret  meeting;  and  that  he  was  under  In- 
structions from  his  superiors  at  the  news- 
paper to  cover  all  of  the  defendants'  meet- 
ings, secret  or  otherwise.^ 

The  defendants  countered  by  admitting 
that  they  had  "gotten  together"  in  private, 
usually  in  the  city  manager's  office,  and 
usuaUy  an  hour  or  so  before  the  regular  city 
council  meetings."  The  defendants  described 
these  pre-meetlng  meetings  as  "briefing 
sessions,"  "conferences,"  or  "background- 
ers."'* The  public  and  press  were  neither 
aware  of  the  times  of  these  sessions  nor 
permitted  to  be  present.'" 

Judge  King,  In  granting  a  permanent  In- 
junction, held  that  there  Is  .lo  such  right  to 
hold  such  meetings  under  the  Sunshine 
Statute.  '•The  legislature  did  not  exclude,  by 
subject,  certain  matters  which  could  be  dis- 
cussed In  private.  It  Is  the  prerogative  of 
the  legislature  to  specify  those  matters 
which  must  be  considered  as  public  meet- 
ings and  if  they  so  elect,  specify  those  mat- 
ters which  may  be  considered  privately."" 
Notwithstanding  the  court's  finding  that 
voting  did  in  fact  take  place  behind  closed 
doors,  the  judge  felt  that,  ".  .  .  the  purpose 
of  this  opening  meeting  statute  would  be 
frustrated  If  the  entire  deliberative  process 
could  be  held  behind  closed  doors  only  to 
emerge  In  public  for  a  show  of  hands."  » 

Wltii^kll  the  clamor  that  has  preceded  and 
followed  the  enactment  of  the  Sunshine  Law, 
concerning  v^iat  is  covered  and  what  Is  not, 
Judge  King  K^d  no  trouble  in  reading  the 
statute  to  effect  Senator  Cross'  Intent: 

"The  Florida  Legislature  has  mandated 
that  the  public  has  the  right  to  know  virlth- 
out  exception,  when,  how,  and  why  Its  busi- 
ness Is  being  conducted.  Deliberations,  ses- 
sions, conferences,  briefings,  expressions, 
discussions,  proposals,  recommendations,  ac- 
tions, reports,  etc.  must  be  open  to  the 
public,  for  these  are  as  much  official  acts  as 
the  final  vote  itself.  The  legislative  intent  Is 
clear.  The  collective  acquisition  and  exchange 
of  facts  by  the  defendants  Is  required  to  be 
made  in  public.  The  reasons  for  and  against 
a  choice  of  a  course  of  action  are  'official  acts.' 
Obviously,  the  vote  cannot  be  had  without 
the  prior  receipt  and  exchange  of  Ideas  and 
Information." »   (emphasis  added). 

In  the  court's  findings  the  trial  Judge 
mentioned,  inter  alia,  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  standing  to  sue.*'  At  this  point  one  must 
speculate  whether  the  pendtag  criminal 
charge  entered  into  the  judge's  decision. 
Further,  it  is  not  made  clear  whether  the 
Sunshine  Law  will  be  deemed  a  valid  de- 
fense In  the  instant  case;  rather,  the  Judge 
enjoined  the  defendants  from  continuing 
the  prosecution  of  the  plaintiff  reporter. 

Various  other  newspapers  "^  reported  Sun- 
shine violations:  In  Alachua  County  the 
members  of  the  school  board  met  at  the 
home  of  the  acting  chairman  during  the 
1968  teacher  crisis — the  meeting  held  at 
night  was  termed  a  coffee  get-together  in- 
stead of  a  meeting.  The  city  conunlssloners 
of  Stuart,  Florida  were  indicted  and  sus- 
pended by  Governor  Kirk  for  holding  secret 
meetings  for  which  they  kept  no  minutes, 
while  they  parceled  out  bonuses  to  two  city 
employees.  In  Alachua  County  In  1969  the 
State  Attorney  and  the  State  Auditor  re- 
fused to  divulge  any  Information  concerning 
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the   fiscal   affairs  of  the  Court  of  Record, 
then  under  Lnvestlgatton. 

Commenting  on  the  secret  Investigation 
of  the  Court  of  Record,  the  Gainesville  Sun 
editorialized:  *•  "Our  purpose  for  reading 
such  facts  into  the  record  is  a  simple  one. 
We  think  government-ln-secrecy  is  a  mis- 
take which  undermines  public  confidence. 
And  we  dont  think  such  mistakes  should 
be  repeated." 

TIMES    PUBLISHING ^FIRST    APPELLATE    REVIEW: 

APPENDIX    C 

Times  Publishing  Company  v.  Williams," 
represents  the  first  considered  opinion  of  a 
Florida  Appellate  Court  construing  the  gov- 
ernment In  the  sunshine  law. 

The  appellants.  Times  Publishing  Com- 
pany," filed  a  complaint  in  the  Pinellas 
County  Court  alleging  that  the  county  school 
board  had  held  various  secret  meetings  dur- 
ing 1967  and  1968,  subsequent  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Sunshine  Law.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  testimony,  the  trial  judge  denied 
plaintiffs'  prayer  for  an  Injunction  to  pre- 
clude such  future  activity. 

On  appeal,  the  appellants  contended  that 
"injunctive  relief  is  avaUable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  public  to  enjoin  and  prohibit  the 
Boiird  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pinellas 
County,  Florida,  from  holding  meetings  at 
which  official  acts  are  to  be  taken  if  the  pub- 
lic is  to  be  excluded."  "  Appellants  also  urged 
that  whenever  the  botird  met  "Informally" 
or  for  any  purposes  relating  to  the  (^jeratlon 
of  the  schools  and  excluded  the  public,  the 
board  was  violating  the  statute  and  should 
likewise  be  enjoined  from  holding  such  secret 
meetings. 

The  covirt  found,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that 
since  the  act  relates  to  ".  .  .  all  meetings  .  .  . 
at  which  official  acts  are  to  be  taken.  .  .", 
It  Is  obvious  the  legislature  intended  to  ex- 
tend application  of  the  "open  meeting"  con- 
cept so  as  to  bind  every  board  or  commlslon 
of  the  state,  or  of  any  county  or  political 
subdivision  over  which  It  has  dominion  or 
control.'* 

The  Court  felt  that  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Law  was  a  "declaration  of  public 
policy,  the  frustration  of  which  constituted" 
irreparable  injury  to  the  public  interest." 
To  effectuate  this  policy.  It  was  the  entire 
decisionmaking  process  that  the  legislature 
intended  to  affect  by  the  enactment  of  the 
statute.  "Every  thought,  as  well  as  every  af- 
firmative act,  of  a  public  official  as  it  relates 
to  and  is  within  the  scope  of  his  official 
duties,  is  a  matter  of  public  concern."" 
Every  step  in  the  process  culminating  In  a 
decision,  Is  an  Indispensable  requisite  to 
"formal  action";  It  therefore  follows  that 
each  such  step  constitutes  an  "official  act," 
an  Indispensable  requisite  to  "formal  action," 
wlthm  the  meaning  of  the  act.» 

In  interpreting  the  mtent  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
"official  acts"  cannot  be  limited  to  "formal 
action."  The  formal  act  of  voting  on  an  Is- 
sue, or  the  formal  execution  of  an  official 
document,  easily  ascertainable  from  the  rec- 
ord, encompassed  only  a  fraction  of  the  real 
need  for  the  act's  creation.  "It  Is  how  and 
why  the  officials  decided  to  so  act  which  In- 
terests the  public."*'  ".  .  .  the  legislature 
could  only  have  meant  to  Include  therein  the 
acts  of  deliberation,  discussion,  and  deciding 
occurring  prior  and  leading  up  to  the  affirma- 
tive "formal  action"  which  renders  official  the 
final  decisions  of  the  governing  bodies."  " 

The  Court  then  went  on  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  exceptions  to  the  open  meeting 
mandate  of  the  act;  specifically,  where  per- 
sonnel matters  were  involved. 

As  a  matter  of  law  the  court  held  that, 
"any  rights  or  privileges  (here  personnel 
matters)  .  .  .  third  parties  might  have  must 
be  found  elsewhere,"  and  the  agencies,  etc. 
governed  by  the  sunshine  law  could  not  rely 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  third 
parties  to  disregard  and  circumvent  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act." 


In  keeping  with  the  notion  that  personnel 
matters  were  not  legally  protected,  the  Court 
left  open  the  door  for  future  "real"  privileges. 
••The  attorney-client  relationship  is  a  unique 
one  under  the  law.  Within  this  relationship 
both  the  attorney  and  the  client  enjoy  rights 
and  privileges  independent  of  each  other." 
Clearly,  the  area  of  the  attorney-client  rela- 
tionship which  is  excepted  from  the  statute 
is  that  which  would  confiict  with  the  ethical 
obligations  of  the  profession.  •'It  is  our  con- 
clusion, therefore,  that  the  legislature  is  fully 
aware  of  Its  constitutional  limitations  and 
did  not  intend  ...  to  place  attorneys  in  a 
position  of  having  no  alternative  but  to 
violate  the  Canons  of  Ethics.""  All  other 
consultations  between  the  public  agency  and 
its  counsel  are  precluded,  "since  the  public 
has  waived  any  privilege  of  confidentiality  it 
may  have  by  virtue  of  such  relationship."" 

FORESEEABLE     ACTION     TEST:     APPENDIX    O 

In  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  Broward 
County  V.  Doran  « the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  statute  was  sufficiently  precise 
and  afforded  adequate  standards  to  afford 
due  process  to  those  charged  with  violations 
of  the  law. 

As  per  the"  previous  cases  the  plaintiffs 
alleged  violations  of  law,  seeking  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  such  future  activity. 

In  its  answer,  the  defendant  school  board 
admitted  that  members  of  the  board  meet 
for  an  Informal  conference  at  which  no  offi- 
cial acts  were  to  be  taken  or  were  taken, 
and  at  which  time  the  public  was  excluded; 
thereafter  the  board  would  hold  "open." 
public  meetings.  The  affidavits  of  the  several 
parties  Indicated  that  there  were  several  oc- 
casions when  the  board  retired  to  discuss 
matters  In  private,  though  no  formal  action 
was  taken." 

In  determining  that  the  statutory  language 
provided  adequate  guidelines  the  court 
adopted  a  "foreseeable  action"  test.  "The  ob- 
vious intent  was  to  cover  any  gathering  of 
the  members  where  the  members  deal  with 
some  matter  on  which  foreseeable  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  board."  « 

In  short,  the  statutory  language  conveyed 
a  definite  warning  as  to  proscribed  conduct 
when  measured  by  common  understanding 
or  practices."  "Statutes  enacted  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit  should  be  interpreted  most  favor- 
ably to  the  public." 

"One  purpose  of  the  Sunshine  Law  was  to 
maintain  the  faith  of  the  public  In  govern- 
mental agencies.  Regardless  of  their  good  In- 
tentions, these  specified  boards  and  commis- 
sions, through  devious  ways,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  deprive  the  public  of  this  Inalien- 
able right  to  be  present  and  to  be  heard  at  all 
deliberations  wherein  decisions  affecting  the 
public  are  being  made." "» 

In  referring  to  the  law  as  clarified  by  the 
Court,  one  official  described  It  as  '•that  idiot 
decision."'"  "If  It  doesn't  make  liars  out  of 
us.  It  makes  connlvers  out  of  us."  " 

In  retrospect,  compliance  at  first  was  slow 
and  officials  In  some  areas  seemed  convinced 
the  law  Implicitly  contained  certain  exemp- 
tions. 

The  1969  decision  In  Times  Publishing  Co. 
V.  Williams,  supra,'^  was  a  significant  step  In 
developing  an  expansive  interpretation.  Sub- 
sequent rulings  removed  all  clouds  as  to  the 
full  impact  of  the  law.«  A  survey  by  the  As- 
sociated Press  revealed  that  dramatic  changes 
in  the  management  of  government  had 
begun.*  Among  the  more  striking  examples. 

(1)  The  Orange  County  Commission  no 
longer  bodily  removes  reporters  when  they 
are  not  wanted;  " 

(2)  The  Broward  County  School  Board  (the 
defendant  In  the  Doran  case)  acquiesced;  " 

(3)  The  State  Cabinet's  longstanding  prac- 
tice of  breakfast  at  the  Duval  Hotel  and  cof- 
fee in  the  governor's  office  prior  to  the  regu- 
lar meeting  has  collapsed;  " 

(4)  The  State  Board  of  Regents'  fre- 
quently-Invoked rule  of  excluding  reporters 
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when  selection  of  a  University  president  bas 
come  up  has  been  ended;  " 

(5)  The  Miami  Beach  City  Council,  famous 
for  its  meetings  In  the  baclc  room  of  Mendel- 
son's  Meat  Market,  Is  now  conducting  busi- 
ness In  the  open;  *' 

(6)  The  Leon  County  School  Board  no 
longer  holds  secret  sessions  while  discussing 
Integration,  and  choice  of  a  consultant;  " 

(7)  The  Lee  County  School  Board  no 
longer  closes  Its  doors  In  attempting  to  deal 
with  recurring  teacher  disputes;  •»  and 

(8)  The  St.  Petersburg  City  CouncU  has 
abandoned  Its  long  famous  "executive  ses- 
sion," partly  because  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
partly  because  the  three  new  members 
elected  had  all  campaigned  against  the  prac- 
tice." 

The  radical  changes  brought  by  the  Sun- 
shine Law  seemed  to  catch  many  officials  in 
a  state  of  shock  and  disbelief. 

Two  schemes  designed  to  circumvent 
the  effects  of  the  newly  vitalized  law  were 
quickly  Instituted:  (1)  two-party  meetings 
and  (2)  proliferating  memoranda.**  The  two- 
party  meeting  operated  thus:  The  head  of 
the  board  would  meet  with  other  members  of 
the  board,  one  at  a  time,  on  a  touchy  subject 
until  some  consensus  had  been  arrived  at, 
or  at  least  until  all  the  members  of  the  board 
had  been  briefed  sufficiently  on  Its  back- 
ground, so  that  no  debate  need  occur  at  a 
formal  meeting."  Utilization  of  memos,  one 
after  the  other  between  commissioners  or 
board  members  would  eventually  "type  out" 
an  Issue. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  to  the  law 
came  In  the  form  of  threatened  libel  suits 
for  damaging  and  libeling  dUcharged  public 
employees.*'  One  Commission  Chairman 
voiced  his  Intent  to  seek  legislative  changes 
In  1970  to  exempt  personnel,  legal  matters, 
and  condemnation  proceedings  from  the 
law's  purview." 

THE    QTJASI-JtTDIClAL    EXCEPTION:  APPENDIX    E 

On  January  27,  1970,  the  First  District 
Court  of  Appeal  admitted  an  exception  to 
the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  liaw."  In 
Canney  v.  Bd.  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ala- 
chua County,"  petitioner  sought  review  of 
the  board's  action  In  sixspendlng  him  from 
school,  for  falling  to  comply  with  a  hair  styl- 
ing regulation. 

While  the  main  thrust  of  the  opinion  was 
concerned  with  the  fulfillment  of  due  process 
requirements  In  administrative  proceedings, 
and  the  validity  of  a  regulation  pursuant  to 
legislative  authority  In  the  absence  of  some 
judicial  determination,  the  question  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  arose  In  connection 
with  the  board's  recess  to  reach  a  decision  In 
the  case.'f' 

The  Court  held  that  the  School  Board  was 
acting  "In  a  quasl-Judlclal  capacity,"  and 
the  conference  held  by  it  was  privileged  and 
did  not  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  (Sun- 
shine) statute.'' 

For  purposes  of  controlling  authority,  one 
district  Is  not  bound  by  the  decision  of  a 
sister  district,  and  therein  lies  the  basis  of 
conflict  certiorari  to  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court. •»  The  District  Court  of  Appeal  for  the 
First  District  observed  that  notwithstanding 
the  Second  District's  dicta  to  the  effect  that 
quasl-Judtclal  funclons  were  not  excepted 
by  the  Legislature  from  the  application  of 
said  statute,"  "the  Legislature  Is  not  em- 
powered, by  statute  or  otherwise,  to  prescribe 
the  conduct  of  the  Internal  government  of 
the  judicial  branch."  '* 

The  rationale  used  to  reach  this  result 
was  ambiguous  at  best.  The  Court  at  the  out- 
set established  that  the  Legislature  may  cre- 
ate and  vest  county  school  boards  with  quasi- 
judicial  functions;  however,  once  so  en- 
dowed with  Judicial™  characteristics,  the 
Legislature's  prerogatives  ceased   to  exist.'* 

Analyzing  the  school  board's  recess  to  the 
"conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
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Florida"  or  the  "petit  Jury  room"  when  the 
deliberations  are  taking  place."  the  Court 
held  that  "neither  the  public  nor  the  press 
has  any  more  right  to  enter  Into  the  Judicial 
deliberations  of  the  members  of  a  county 
school  board  of  public  Instruction.  .  ."  " 

RENEWED  NOTICE  UNNECESSARY  :  APPENDIX  F 

In  Shaughnessy  v.  Metropolitan  Dade 
County.^  the  Third  District  Court  of  Ap- 
peal held  that  a  continued  matter  may  be 
disposed  of  at  a  later  specified  meeting  with- 
out the  necessity  of  repeating  the  notice  or 
public  hearing  requirements  of  the  Sunshine 
Law.** 

The  Zoning  Appeals  Board  of  Dade  Coun- 
ty, after  notice  and  public  hearing,  dead- 
locked over  whether  to  grant  an  application 
for  a  special  use  permit,  and  set  the  matter 
over  to  a  later  specified  date,  and  acted 
thereon  without  further  notice  or  public 
hearing.*"  'When  the  county  commission  rati- 
fied the  Board's  action,  the  appellant  com- 
menced this  action. 

The  appellant's  allegations  specified  that 
the  Zoning  Appeals  Board  failed  to  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Sunshine  Law,  In  that 
It  failed  to  give  the  required  public  notice 
about  the  meeting  wherein  the  second  vote 
was  to  be  taken."* 

The  per  curiam  opinion  held  that  "all  of- 
ficial action  of  the  Board  as  it  appears  from 
this  record  was  taken  in  open  public  meet- 
ing," and  did  not  thus  violate  either  the 
provisions  of  the  law  or  those  appellate  de- 
cisions Interpreting  the  same.'^ 

BERNS  REVlSrrED  :  APPENDIX  G 

The  following  year  the  Berns  case  was  re- 
viewed by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  sub 
nom.  City  of  Miami  Beach  v.  Berns!*  The 
Court  held  on  rehearing  that  where  public 
officials  meet  at  a  time  and  place  to  avoid 
being  seen  or  heard  by  the  public  to  trans- 
act or  agree  to  transact  public  business  at  a 
future  time  In  a  certain  manner,  they  vio- 
late the  Sunshine  Law,  regardless  of  the 
formality  or  lack  of  formality  the  meeting 
takes."^ 

Section  165.22,  Florida  Statutes  provides 
In  part  that : 

All  meetings  of  any  city  or  town  council 
or  board  of  aldermen  of  any  city  or  town  .  .  . 
shall  be  held  open  to  teh  public  .  .  .  (em- 
phasis added) . 

In  Turk  v.  Richard,'^  a  1950  case,  the  Court 
held  that  the  open  meeting  requirement  only 
applied  when  a  municipal  council  was  as- 
sembled In  a  formal  session  attended  by  a 
quorum. 

The  crux  of  the  Court's  rationale  In  the 
Berns  case,  prohibiting  any  meeting  whether 
or  not  a  quorum  is  present,  rested  on  the 
language  the  legislature  chose  not  to  follow 
when  drafting  section  286.011,  Florida  Stat- 
utes "...  (I)  f  the  intent  of  the  Legislature 
had  been  to  Include  only  formal  assemblages 
for  the  transaction  of  official  business,""  It 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  "include 
a  provision  declaring  certain  meetings  as 
public  meetings."** 

The  Court  opined  that  in  enacting  this 
piece  of  legislation  a  "general  revision  of  the 
law  applicable  to  open  meetings  of  public 
agencies"  was  intended."  Therefore,  In  such 
a  situation,  whether  or  not  this  right  to  at- 
tend meetings  existed  at  common-law,  or 
whether  or  not  the  two  statutes  are  har- 
monized, "we  are  persuaded  to  apply  the  rule 
that  a  statute  enacted  for  the  public  benefit 
should  be  construed  liberally  in  favor  of  the 
public  .  .  ." 

The  Court  then  reinforced  the  Williams  " 
and  Doron"  principles  that:  (1)  Legislature 
Intended  to  expand  the  open  meeting  con- 
cept to  bind  every  political  subdivision  or 
agency  over  which  It  has  dominion;  (2)  the 
obvious  Intent  was  to  cover  gatherings  where 
the  Individuals  will  deal  with  matters  on 
which  foreseeable  action  may  be  taken  at  a 
later  time;  and,  (3)  the  prescriptive  conduct 
[(1)   &   (2)]   Is  not  to  be  circumvented  by 


matters  that  are  privileged,  pertaining  to 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  subject 
bodies." 

A  secret  meeting,  the  Court  said,  occurs 
when  officials  meet  so  as  to  avoid  being  seen 
or  heard  by  the  public.**  'Whether  the  meet- 
ing Is  formal  or  not,  such  secretive  action 
violates  the  Sunshine  Law.  "It  is  the  law's  in- 
tent that  any  meeting,  relating  to  any  mat- 
ter on  which  foreseeable  action  will  be  taken, 
occur  openly  and  publicly."  •* 

The  opinion  contains  several  warnings;  It 
warns  those  who  are  In  doubt  whether  they 
are  convening  in  violation  of  the  law  to  leave 
the  meeting  forthwith,"  and  It  warns  those 
who  hope  to  push  the  statute  beyond  de- 
batable limits  that  the  majority  of  the  Court 
will  meet  future  problems  on  a  case  by  case 
basis  as  they  arise."  The  Court  stated : 

"The  Legislature  did  not  Intend  to  muzzle 
lawmakers  and  administrative  boards  to  an 
unreasonable  degree.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
reason  and  violate  the  right  of  free  speech  to 
construe  the  law  to  prohibit  any  discussion 
whatever  by  public  officials  between  meet- 
ings. The  practice  of  discussing  politics  and 
government  is  part  of  our  American  heritage 
..."•* 

Thus  If  there  U  no  Intentional  secrecy  In- 
volved, legislators  can  meet  and  discuss  their 
business  without  worry.  "It  Is  only  the  evil 
of  closed  door  operation  of  government  with- 
out permitting  public  scrutiny  and  partici- 
pation" that  the  law  seeks  to  prohibit." 

A  Joint  session  of  the  City  Commission  of 
Gainesville  and  the  Alachua  County  Commis- 
sion at  a  local  inn  was  scuttled  on  February 
3,  1971,  In  deference  to  the  Sunshine  Law."» 
The  same  day  the  Gainesville  Sun  ran  an 
editorial  entitled  "Statehouse  Orgy;"  Its  focus 
was  the  Sunshine  Law.i°*  After  lauding  Its 
accomplishments  the  editorial  continued : 

"But  we  are  disturbed  by  recent  develop- 
ments. Not  only  has  Secretary  of  State  Stone 
removed  the  door  from  his  office  but  .  .  . 
an  Associated  Press  .  .  .  reporter  .  .  .  (has) 
.  .  .  Interrupted  a  corporate  income  tax  strat- 
egy session  between  Governor  Askew  and 
other  legislators.  .  .  (I)t  appears  (that)  some 
of  these  fellows  are  trying  to  love  the  Sun- 
shine Law  to  death.  What  we  see  Is  an  Infor- 
mational orgy,  put  on  foot  by  officialdom  and 
naively  joined  by  newsmen,  to  make  the  Sun- 
shine Law  unworkable."  "» 

THE   TELEPHONE    RULING   AND    "STATEHOUSE 
OBOY" — A    reaction:    APPENDIX    H 

I  would  not  call  It  a  conspiracy,  but  clearly 
a  good  many  politicians  In  Tallahassee  were 
hoping  that  the  news  media  and  the  people 
would  prove  the  law  unworkable,  to  provide 
ripe  justification  for  repealing  the  same.  The 
editorial  was  timely  warning  of  a  growing 
movement. 

Just  five  days  later.  Governor  Askew  called 
for  moderation  In  the  Interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Sunshine  Law.  The  Governor 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  certain  "difficult 
areas"  exist  In  government  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  coverage  by  newsmen,  citing 
legislative  strategy  meetings  as  an  example."" 
"The  question  Is  can  you  not  talk  to  anyone 
about  the  business  of  the  state  until  and  un- 
less the  representatives  of  the  press  hear  your 
every  word?" 

Governor  Askew  was  required  to  throw 
open  an  "Invitation  only"  dinner  meeting 
between  himself,  the  Cabinet  and  Capital 
Center  architects,  on  March  10,  1971,  because 
of  the  Sunshine  Law.">* 

On  March  3,  1971  Attorney  Gcneria  Shevln 
rendered  an  opinion  that  held  infer  alia  that 
the  press  and  public  had  the  right  to  listen 
In  on  telephone  conversations  between  public 
officials."* 

Responding  to  this,  H.  G.  "Buddy"  Davis, 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Journalist  who 
wrote  the  "Statehouse  Orgy"  editorial  in  the 
Gainesville  Sun,  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"When  a  responsible  guy  goes  around  and 
says  two  officials  have  to  Invite  reporters  to 
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listen  to  a  phone  conversation — that's  ridic- 
ulous." '<* 

"Loving"  the  law  to  death,  Davis  said, 
"would  make  the  law  so  obnoxious  and  so 
impossible,  and  so  unworkable.  It'll  have  to 
be  changed  or  r^ealed.  It's  Jvist  that 
simple."  "" 

Attorney  General  Shevln  In  the  telephone 
opinion  had  also  ruled  that  the  phrase  "at 
all  times"  prevents  a  board  from  holding  a 
secret  ballot,  though  the  vote  would  be  re- 
played at  a  subsequent  pubUc  meeting.'"*  If 
members  of  the  press  and  the  public  were 
deliberately  excluded  from  the  public  offices 
furnished  for  the  conduct  of  the  public's 
business,  there  wovUd  then  be  a  Sunshine 
Law  violation  In  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.*" 

Then  perhaps  Mr.  Davis  overstated  the  Im- 
pact of  the  "telephone"  ruling.  Relying  on 
Williams  and  Doran,  certain  telephone  con- 
versations which  are  part  of  the  deliberative 
process  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  re- 
corded action  at  a  formal  public  meeting 
could  not  be  conducted  covertly."* 

In  a  March  6,  1971  Interview  with  the 
Gainesville  Sun's  Capital  Bureau  correspond- 
ent, the  author  of  the  Sunshine  Law,  J. 
Emory  Cross,  mused  that  the  public-meeting 
law  has  suffered  "telling  damage  from  re- 
cent Court  and  Attorney  General  op- 
inions." "'  "What  they  do  is  make  it  absurd," 
categorizing  Shevin's  telephone  ruling  as 
"way  out"  absurd.'"  The  other  major  snafu 
according  to  Cross  Is  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  the  law  applies,  even  if  there  is 
less  than  a  quorum  present.  "Cross  said  he 
thought  that  was  clea^jly  put.  Indicating  he 
did  not  Intend  to  prevent  a  couple  of  public 
officials  meeting  for  dinner  or  talking  on  the 
phone  for  fear  of  violating  the  law.""» 

Perhaps  hardest  hit  by  the  Sunshine  Law 
are  the  county  officials,  because  they  work 
on  problems  requiring  decisions  daily.  What 
happens  when  several,  say  two,  county  com- 
missioners meet  with  the  public  utilities  di- 
rector, or  plan  board  member;  or  If  they  sit 
down  and  talk  over  a  cup  of  coffee;  are  they 
taking  "official  action?"  Must  they  give  prior 
notice? 

Most  city  or  county  commissioners  polled 
by  the  Melbourne  Times  in  1971  felt  that  It 
was  not  a  violation,  and  if  It  was,  then  the 
law  was  too  extreme."*  "If  I  had  a  choice  of 
the  Sunshine  Law  or  nothing,  I'd  take  the 
Sunshine  Law."  *" 

Refining  the  law 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  an  earlier  opinion 
the  Attorney  General  of  Florida  opined  on 
March  31,  1971  that  If  a  school  board  voted 
for  a  new  superintendent  by  code  number 
rather  than  by  name  there  would  be  no  per  se 
violation  of  the  law,  provided  that  all  the 
facts  available  to  the  board  would  also  be 
available  to  the  public  and  press,  and  that 
all  such  votes  or  other  actions  of  the  board 
be  open  to  the  press  and  public."" 

On  the  question  of  the  validity  or  Inva- 
lidity of  action  taken  by  a  public  body  In 
violation  of  the  law,  It  was  Shevin's  opinion 
that  it  Is  not  void  ab  initio,  but  rather  void- 
able, and  may  be  corrected  by  subsequent 
re-enactment  nunc  pro  tunc.^^' 

In  the  1971  Legislative  session  several  bills 
were  unsuccessfully  Introduced  to  modify 
the  Sunshine  Law."*  One  blU  listed  six  ex- 
ceptions to  be  written  into  the  law  that  would 
have  virtually  repealed  open-meeting  require- 
ments. The  amendment  provided  that  quasl- 
Judlclal  bodies,  matters  of  national  security, 
land  transactions,  personnel  problems,  con- 
ferences with  attorneys,  and  other  "sensitive 
matters"  would  be  allowed  behind  closed 
doors."* 

Another  defeated  amendment  would  have 
provided  for  closed  door  sessions  to  deal 
with  "matters  which.  If  discussed  in  public, 
would  be  likely  to  benefit  a  party  whose  In- 
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terests  are  adverse  to  those  of  the  general 
community."  ^ 

In  testimony  before  the  Hoxise  Govern- 
mental Organization  and  Efficiency  Commit- 
tee, Attorney  General  Shevln  urged  defeat 
of  the  above  bills  charging  public  officials: 
"Give  politicians  an  excuse  to  violate  the 
government-ln-the-sunshlne  law.  and  that's 
what  they  will  do."'" 

"If  you  give  these  exemptions  1-2-3-4,  they 
will  do  more  than  1-2-3-4  when  they  get  be- 
hind closed  doors.  I  think  It  would  be  a  step 
backwards  to  amend  this  law."'*'  The  law, 
according  to  the  Attorney  General,  was  not 
hard  to  Interpret  as  long  as  the  basic  point, 
that  elected  officials  are  to  be  prohibited  from 
dellberatly  trying  to  exclude  press  and  pub- 
lic, is  kept  in  mind  at  all  times. 

Members  of  the  Florida  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  felt  that  politicians  were  ex- 
aggerating when  they  said  newsmen  wanted 
to  listen  in  on  telephone  conversations.  "Our 
concern  is  with  closed  meetings  or  hide- 
away meetings  by  a  quorum  or  committee 
with  the  authority  to  act."'** 

On  May  5,  1971,  four  years  after  the  bill 
passed  into  law,  the  first  convictions  under 
the  Sunshine  Law  were  recorded.'^*  The  Mayor 
and  'Vice-Mayor  of  North  Lauderdale  were 
convicted  of  holding  "many  secret"  meetings. 
Including  one  discussing  the  future  dismissal 
of  the  town's  police  chief.  This  particular 
secret  meeting  vms  held  In  the  back  of  a  town 
police  cruiser. 

The  Florida  Sunshine  Law  does  not  apply 
to  federal  agencies  operating  In  Florida.'*^ 
According  to  an  Attorney  general's  opinion, 
the  Sunshine  Law  only  applies  to  state 
agencies.  The  question  may  again  be  brought 
up,  because  the  agency  In  this  particular  case 
had  open  meeting  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Director  of  the  program,  under  the  1964  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  For  most  purposes, 
section  1.01  Florida  Statutes,  defining  "polit- 
ical subdivision."  Is  applicable  to  determine 
the  Sunshine  Law's  status  and  effect. 

In  his  effort  to  bring  the  most  sunshine 
possible  to  bear  on  public  meetings,  the  At- 
torney General,  In  late  October  of  1971.  an- 
nounced that  notice  of  an  official  meeting 
should  be  given  when  official  matters  are  to 
be  considered  and  discussed,  even  though  the 
public  body's  membership  is  less  than  a 
quorum.'** 

On  November  11,  1971,  the  father  of  the 
bill  announced  that  It  was  never  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  statute  to  prohibit  governmental 
bodies  from  appointing  committees  to  deal 
with  sensitive  personnel  matters,  "as  long  as 
final  action  was  taken  publicly."  ^  There  Is 
no  reason  why  "committees  of  less  than 
quorums  ought  not  to  be  able  to  handle  the 
gory  details  without  throwing  it  all  in  the 
open."  i** 

Cross  welcomed  the  Attorney  General's 
Opinion  requiring  prior  notice.  Croas  had 
hoped  to  Introduce  an  amendment  to  the 
law  to  achieve  that  desired  goal,  "It  was 
never  my  Intention  Just  to  let  In  the  press 
and  call  It  a  public  meeting."  '*»  The  former 
state  senator  also  was  heard  to  say  that  the 
Canney  decision's  "quasi- judicial"  rule  would 
"be  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  Sunshine  Law 
because  every  time  a  board  wants  to  cloee  a 
meeting  it  can  Invoke  the  quasijudldal 
ruling."  '«> 

In  what  may  be  the  first  Interpretation 
loosening  the  Sunshine  Law's  stringent  re- 
quirements, the  Attorney  General  ruled  on 
November  11,  1971  that  members  of  a  public 
body  may  jointly  Inspect  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  a  matter  upon  which  they  are 
to  take  subsequent  official  action.'*'  Shevln 
ruled  that  even  though  the  public  is  not  in- 
vited  to  attend  or  participate,  it  is  not  a 
secret  meeting  which  la  outlawed  by  the 
Sunahlne  Law.  The  press  and  staff  were  pres- 
ent, which  minimizes  the  possibility  of  secret 
action. 

Is  the  public's  receiving  adequate  advance 
notice  no  longer  a  prerequisite?  Does  the 


presence  of  media  representatives  vitiate  the 
secret  meeting  aspects  of  this  particular  ex- 
cursion, or  has  it  comes  to  mean  that  the 
media  may  stand  in  place  of  the  public  to 
preserve  the  open  meeting  status  of  a  public 
body's  function? 

One  month  later  Shevln  ruled  that  a  purely 
advisory  body  is  not  within  the  purview  of 
the  law.  but  a  body  having  statutory  pow- 
ers and  duties  that  are  governmental  in 
nature  should  hold  Its  meetings  In  the  sun- 
shine even  though  It  functions  only  In  an 
advisory  capacity .'»• 

An  opinion  reaching  even  further  was  pub- 
lished m  January.  1972.  holding  that  two  or 
more  legislators  may  not  hold  a  secret  meet- 
ing with  the  intention  of  excluding  the  press 
and  public,  so  as  to  decide  upon  a  course  of 
action  pertaining  to  legislative  matters.™ 
According  to  the  opinion  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  violation  if  It  were  In  full  view, 
without  prior  arrangement,  where  the  press 
or  public  could  have  access. 

One  month  later.  Senate  President  Jerry 
Thomas  announced  that  the  law  does  not 
apply  to  the  Senate,  but  only  to  boards  or 
agencies,  and  therefore  legislators  could  ig- 
nore the  previously  noted  Attorney  General's 
Opinion.'** 

A    NEW    EXCEPTION    IS    CREATED:    APPENDIX    I 

The  latest  chapter  In  the  Sunshine  Law's 
turbulent  history  concerns  collective  bar- 
gaining of  public  employees  and  the  effect  of 
the  Sunshine  Law.  In  Bassett  v.  Braddock  '^ 
decided  on  May  17.  1972.  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  held  that  labor  negotiators  employed 
by  a  school  board  in  preliminary  or  tenta- 
tive teacher  contract  negotiations  could  ne- 
gotiate outelde  of  public  meetings  without 
violating  the  Sunshine  Law.  and  that  these 
negotiators  would  be  Instructed  or  consulted 
by  the  school  board  privately. 

The  Court  felt  constrained  to  "merely  af- 
firm the  lower  court's  action,"  so  as  not  to 
"deny  the  public  employees'  rights  to  bargain 
coUectlvely  as  guaranteed"  by  the  Florida 
Constitution.'"  It  could  be  well  argued  that 
the  Court  was  with  reservation  "Judicially 
Implementing"  the  Constitutional  collective 
bargaining  provision  In  the  absence  of  stat- 
utory guidance,  without  regard  to  the  means 
emploved. 

The  appellee  school  tward's  argument  was 
simply  that  the  statute's  "intensity  of  the 
sunrays  .  .  .  could  cause  a  damaging  case  of 
sunburn  to  these  employees  or  to  the  pub- 
^^^  *rhlch  elected  the  board."'*' 

The  Court  sustained  the  lower  court's  flnd- 
mg  of  fact  that  "meaningful  collective  bar- 
gaining would  be  destroyed  if  full  publicity 
were  accorded  at  each  step  of  negotia- 
tions." «*• 

The  public's  negotiators,  the  Court  went 
on.  must  not  face  the  "GoUath"  (employee 
negotiators)  with  aU  its  cards  exposed. 
There  must  be  "an  equal  position"  afforded 
the  school  board  in  relation  to  those  with 
whom  it  must  deal.  "The  public  should  not 
suffer  a  handicap  at  the  expense  of  a  purist 
view  of  open  public  meetings,  so  long  as  the 
ultimate  debate  and  decisions  are  public  and 
the  'official  acts'  and  'formal  action'  specified 
by  the  statute  are  taken  In  open  public  meet- 
ings." "» 

In  this  particular  Instance  the  negotiator 
could  not  bind  the  Board,  and  :n  fact  his  rec- 
ommendations were  later  modified  by  the 
Board  in  open  public  meetings.  Whether  At- 
torney General  Shevln  pointed  to  his  earlier 
opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  State's  amicus 
curiae  brief  Is  unknown  at  this  time.'** 

The  Court  clarifies  its  earlier  position  by 
shifting  the  emphasis  from  "matters  on  which 
foreseeable  actions  will  be  taken  by  the 
Board"  to  "official  actions"  taken  at  "meet- 
ings." Classifying  the  labor  negotiations  as 
preliminary  deliberations  which  "may  never 
result  In  any  action  taken,"  the  Court  neatly 
comes  full  circle  to  conclude  that  the  Sun- 
shine Law  does  not  apply  "where  there  is  no 
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relationship  at  all  to  any  meeting  at  which 
any  foreseeable  action  la  contemplated."  "» 

In  concluding  Ita  opinion  the  Court  felt 
that  common  sense  and  fair  play  required 
the  Board  to  be  allowed  to  privately  con- 
fer with  Its  negotiator,  because  the  public 
employees  could  do  so  at  any  time.  The  Court 
apparently  forgot  that  public  employees  do 
not  have  the  right  to  strike  under  the  1988 
constitution. 

In  a  stinging  dissent,  Justice  AdUns  de- 
clared: "Thus  far  the  government  In  the 
sunshine  law  has  withstood  various  attacks 
where  a  few  misguided  local  boards  and  agen- 
cies have  attempted  to  seek  a  means  by  which 
they  could  circumvent  the  law  so  as  to  re- 
sume secret  meetings.'" 

"The  right  of  the  public  to  be  present, 
to  be  heard,  and  to  participate  should  not 
be  circumvented  by  having  secret  meetings 
of  various  committees  appointed  by  the 
Board  and  vested  with  authority  to  make 
recommendations  or  suggestions  to  the  Board 
concerning  a  matter  on  which  foreseeable 
action  may  be  taken."  '" 

CONCLXJSION THE  fXTTURE THE  AUTHOR 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  else  this  his- 
tory of  the  Sunshine  Law  has  Indicated  sev- 
eral of  the  problems,  potential  solutions, 
opinions  and  reactions  to  the  Oovernment  in 
the  Sunshine  Law.  I  have  deliberately  waited 
to  this  point  to  relate  my  own  interview 
with  the  law's  author,  Emory  Cross.'" 

Mr.  Cross's  major  concern  is  two  fold:  (1) 
The  debilitating  effect  of  the  "quasi-Judicial" 
exception;  and,  (2)  "Shevln's  absurd  ruling" 
that  the  law  applies  when  two  or  more  pub- 
lic ofBclals  congregate.  "The  quasi-Judicial 
ruling  In  Canney  is  like  Lincoln's  old  saying: 
calling  a  dog's  tail  a  leg  does  not  make  it 
so — calling  an  agency  quasi- judicial  does  not 
make  it  so."  As  to  the  Attorney  General's 
two-or-more  ruling.  Cross  cannot  understand 
it,  "Shevin  supported  the  bill  as  a  legislator 
In  1967,  how  could  he  do  this!  I  meant  a 
quorum,  because  final  action  is  impossible 
without  a  quorum.  If  they  had  interpreted 
it  like  I  wrote  it,  they  would  have  been  able 
to  exempt  personnel  problems." 

When  I  queried  the  former  Senator  as  lo 
some  of  the  oddities  the  law  fostered  he 
became  emotional,  claiming  he  never 
thought  the  media  would  crash  a  cabinet 
meeting  unless  there  was  a  quorxum  present. 
Also,  he  felt  that  Jerry  Thomas  was  wrong — 
"The  Senate  is  included  In  the  law— the  new 
constitution  cuts  down  the  right  to  go  into 
executive  session — right  down  to  the  bone." 

Cross  feels  that  had  the  courts  not  fum- 
bled the  "final  action"  notion,  the  main  ar- 
gument (personnel  problems)  against  the 
law  would  have  withered  away.  Cross  likes  to 
tell  an  anecdote  to  those  who  favor  secret 
personnel  sessions.  He  tells  the  story  of  the 
Racing  Commission  attorney  who  argued  in 
favor  of  secrecy  liecause  "we  get  all  kinds 
of  addicts  and  felons  etc.  applying  for  Jobs, 
and  well — occasionally  one  slips  by  us."  My 
goodness,  bellowed  Cross,  that's  exactly  why 
we  need  the  law! 

The  former  Senator  is  sure  that  there  are 
"people  working  underground  to  screw  it  up. 
Legislators  dislike  It  but  they  are  afraid  to 
change  It  because  the  press  and  the  public 
like  it."  Because  of  this  he  doubts  if  any 
amendments  will  pass  for  quite  some  time: 
"The  media  has  a  right  and  a  responsibility 
to  lie  there  and  inform  the  people — they  have 
acquired  the  responsibility  to  see  it  is  not 
repealed." 

When  I  questioned  the  former  state  sena- 
tor on  his  views  on  amendments  he  offered 
tliree: 

(1)  spell  out  the  need  for  a  quorum  to 
reverse  Shevln's  ruling; 

(2)  Include  quasi-Judicial  functions  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  (reverse  Canney): 

(3)  require  the  prior  publication  of  agen- 
das at  all  regularly  scheduled  meetings,  and 
also  at  special  meetings  if  there  Is  sufllclent 
time  to  do  so. 


On  the  poesiblllty  of  a  federal  "Sunshine 
Law"  he  thought  it  was  feasible  provided 
that  some  court  or  body  not  subject  to  the 
law  could  determine  before  hand  whether 
certain  items  were  "national  secret" 
exceptions. 

FOOTNOTES 

'Fla.  S.  Jour.  103  (April  1961). 

»  Tampa  Tribune,  April  12,  1961. 

3/d. 

*Id. 

» Fla.  S.  Jour.  125  (AprU  1961 ) . 

•  Tampa  Trlbime,  AprU  13,  1961. 

'  Id.  In  5  1  the  only  addition  being:  ". . .  at 
which  official  acts  are  to  be  taken. ..."  In  f  2 
the  original  appeared  as  the  first  sentence 
only.  5  3  containing  the  penal  provisions  was 
amended  by  Ch.  71-136.  Laws  of  Florida 
(1971). 

•  Tampa  Tribune,  May  4.  1961.  One  Senator 
was  quoted:  "My  people  don't  want  It.  They 
like  secret  meetings."  Another  was  heard  to 
say  that  the  death  vote  was  representative  of 
good  government. 

Ud. 

^"Id. 

"Id. 

"Id. 

i»St.  Petersburg  Times,  April  6,  1967,  see 
aUo  Tampa  Tribune,  April  11,  1967. 

"Fla.  S.  Jotu-.  23   (AprU  1967). 

"  Florida  Times-Union,  April  14,  1967.  The 
bUl  received  unanimous  approval  In  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

"Fla.  S.  Jour.  93  (AprU  1967). 

"Fla.  S.  Jour.  679  (June  1967). 

'•Tampa  Tribune,  June  9,  1967. 

'»/d.  on  June  28,  1967. 

»32  Fla.  Supp.  7  (;?6»-17875  Circuit  Court, 
Dade  County.  March  25,  1969)  aS'd.  231  So. 
2d  847  (3d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1970)  aU'd  245  So. 
2d  845  (Fla.  1971). 

"Now  called  The  Miami  Beach  Sim- 
Reporter  Robert  Swift,  the  editor  at  the  time, 
is  no  longer  associated  with  the  paper.  There 
are  no  current  employees  who  were  with  the 
paper  when  the  suit  was  filed.  The  paper  was 
owned  by  Louis  Wolfson  at  the  time.  We  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  briefs  used  In  argument 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  shortly. 

-■'§286.011  Fla.  Stats.   (1971). 

=  32  Fla.  Supp.  7  at  8.  The  Court  had 
earlier  denied  defendant's  motion  to  dismiss 
on  the  grounds  that  §  286.011  did  not  apply 
to  municipalities.  See.  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  071- 
171   (1971)    and  §1.01  Fla.  Stats.   (1971). 

-'/d.  at  9.  Attorney  General  Shevin  wUl 
later  condemn  this  very  practice  as  one  the 
law  was  designed  to  thwart.  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
071-32  (1971). 

«i/d. 

»Id.  The  defendants  contended  that  pri- 
marily: a)  land  acquisitions  or  condemna- 
tions; b)  personnel  matters;  and  c)  pend- 
ing litigation  were  discussed  at  these  ses- 
sions. Note  the  similarity  to  the  Herrell  bill. 
see,  note  4,  supra. 

«;d. 

»"/d.  Note  the  similar  train  of  thought  in 
071-32,  auTpra.  note  24. 

"Id. 

» Id.  at  10. 

"  Eg..  Gainesville  Sun,  editorial,  January 
26,  1969. 

"Id. 

»222   So.    2d.   470    (2d   D.C.A.   Fla.    1969). 

"Publishers  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
were  Betty  Orsini  and  Charles  Patrick. 

^■•/d.  at  472.  Compare  these  contentions 
with  the  allegations  !n  the  complaint  in 
Berns,  supra.  See  also,  appellant's  brief  at  10. 

M  222  So.  2d  at  473.  The  Court  then  referred 
to  Walling  ".  Carlton,  109  Fla.  97.  147  So.  236 
(1933)  where  "official  act"  was  defined  as: 
"any  act  done  by  the  officer  in  his  official 
capacity  under  color  and  by  virtue  of  his 
office." 

"222  So.  2d  at  473. 

n/d.  See  also,  appeUant's  brief  at  25-6. 

'•Id. 


«» Id.  at  474.  But  see,  Bassett  v.  Braddock, 
infra. 
^Id. 

« Id.  The  Court  stated  that  the  public  in- 
terest may  not  be  served  by  closed  door  per- 
sonnel hearings.  "The  public  has  chosen  to 
deny  any  privUege  or  discretion  in  appellee 
and  similar  governmental  bodies  to  conduct 
closed  meetings." 

«222  So.  2d  at  475.  See,  Florida  Bar  v. 
Maasfeller.  170  So.  2d  834  (Fla.  1966) . 

"  222  So.  2d  at  476. 

«/d.  The  Court  later  receded  from  this 
position  in  Bassett  v.  Braddock,  262  So.  2d 
425  (Fla.  1972). 

««224  So.  2d  693  (Fla.  1969),  reh.  denied, 
July  29,  1969.  In  the  rehearing  petition, 
school  board  attorney  ShanleweUer  con- 
tended that  the  court's  decision  "seems  to 
be  broader  than  the  express  language  of 
the  act  itself",  and  that  "it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  the  narrower  sunshine  law  is 
given  the  broadest  Interpretation  by  the 
court."  See,  Tampa  Tribune,  July  30,  1969. 

"224  So.  2d  at  696.  "Items  were  passed 
by  letter  and  number  and  it  was  Impossible 
for  the  public  to  understand  the  items 
being  considered." 

» Id.  at  698. 

••The  Court  did  Imply  that  the  statute 
does  require  a  charge  and  proof  of  scienter 
even  though  it  Is  not  specified  as  a  specific 
element  of  the  offense. 

«>/d.  at  699.  The  Injunction  was  accord- 
ingly affirmed. 

"  Tampa  Tribune,  August  3, 1969,  referring 
to  the  Williams  decision. 

^Id.  Paul  Pickett,  then  Orange  County 
Commission  Chairman. 

'•^''  See  note  33. 

"  But  see  Bassett  v.  Braddock,  262  So.  2d 
425  (Fla.  1972)  abruptly  reversing  the  snow- 
balling trend  established  in  these  cases. 

»  Tampa  Tribune,  August  3,  1969. 

^/d.  Chairman  Pickett  was  not  happy 
about  the  Supreme  Court  Opinion,  when  in- 
formed by  the  County  Attorney. 

»=  Id.  Whenever  we  have  a  quorum  present 
we  shall  be  open  to  the  press  and  public: 
Supt.  Ralph  Staten. 

=«  Id.  "I  believe  that  it  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  governor  and  all  Cabinet  members  to 
talce  care  that  at  such  times  as  they  are  to- 
gether, the  press  and  public  should  have  com- 
plete access  to  the  meetings  .  .  ."  Letter  to 
Governor  Kirk,  by  Attorney  General  Earl 
Paircloth. 

»/d. 

<»/d. 

«/d. 

o-Id. 

•»  Id.  One  of  the  campaigning  council- 
women  said  that.  "It  was  my  reason  for  run- 
ning, and  I  feel  the  Sunshine  Law  has  given 
us  a  little  bit  of  backbone." 

•*  Id.  The  two-party  meeting  was  popular- 
ized by  Orange  County  Commission  Chairman 
Pickett.  See  note  60  and  accompanying  text. 

""Pickett  conceded  that  he  may  well  be 
violating  the  Intent  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
Court's  order  but  he  refused  to  put  himself 
in  a  position  of  discussing  charges  against  a 
countv  employee  In  public  if  they  were  un- 
substantiated. See  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  071-032 
(1971). 

"•Two  Broward  County  School  Board  em- 
ployees resigned  and  threatened  suit  because 
of  a  critical  remark  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

•^  Tampa  Tribune,  August  3,  1969. 

»  Canney  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Alachua  County,  231  So.  2d  34  (1  D.C.A.  Fla. 
1970)  reh.  denied,  January  27,  1970. 
w/d. 

••  Id.  at  39. 
■"Id. 

■»Fla.  Const,  art.  V,  §4   (2)    (1968). 
■'»  Times  Publishing  Comnany  v.  Williams, 
222   So.   2d   470,   474    (2d   D.C.A.   Fla.    1969), 
footnote  2. 
^*  Canney  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
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0/  Alachua  County,  231  So.  2d  34  (1  D.C.A. 
Fla.  1970). 

^The  abrupt  shift  in  terminology  from 
quasi-Judicial  functions  to  Judicial  charac- 
teristics, is  unexplained  as  weU  as  unwar- 
ranted. It  Is  this  slip  in  terminological  con- 
BUtency  that  leads  to  the  eventual  result. 

•«  Canney  v.  Board  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Alachua  County,  supra. 
■■Id. 

"  Id.  It  is  this  wording  that  lends  credence 
to  the  belief  that  the  decUlon  is  limited  to 
school  board  dealing  with  students.  Bassett, 
infra,  broadened  the  interpretation  in  this 
reporter's  opinion.  I  feel  that  the  courts  are 
carving  out  portions  of  a  school  board's  ac- 
tivities because  of  the  delicate  nature  of 
their  work  and  the  potential  harm  facing 
Florida's  young,  impressionable  school  chU- 
dren. 

••238  So.  2d  466  (3d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1970), 
rehearing  denied,  Sept.  30,  1970. 

80  The  first  vote  resulted  in  a  2-2  dead- 
lock, and  the  second  vote,  in  open  hearing 
approved  the  application  2-0,  the  balance  of 
the  quorum  abstaining  in  accordance  with 
the  Board's  rules.  In  accord  with  Its  own  rules 
and  general  principles  of  administrative  law, 
the  Board  continued  the  matter  without  fur- 
ther notice  or  public  hearing.  See,  2  Am.  Jur. 
2d,  Admin.  Law  §  362. 
«  238  So.  2d  at  467. 
s«/d. 

"Id.  The  Court  cited  all  the  cases  dis- 
cussed to  this  point. 

>''245  So.  2d  38  (Fla.  1970),  on  rehearing, 
original  opinion  withdrawn.  See,  Tampa  Trib- 
une, October  8,  1970.  The  District  Court  of 
Appeal  certified  the  case  to  the  Florida  Su- 
preme Court  as  a  question  of  great  public 
interest. 

»7d. 

"  47  So.  2d  543  (Fla.  1950) . 

<"  245  So.  2d  at  40. 

"Id.  See  also  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
v.  Doran,  224  So.  2d  693,  698  (Fla.  1969), 
supra. 

<»  245  So.  2d  at  40. 

w/d. 

n  Times  Publishing  Co.  v.  Williams.  222 
So.  2d  470  (2d  D.C-A.  Fla.  1969) . 

"Board  of  Public  Instruction  of  Broward 
County  v.  Doran,  224  So.  2d  693  (Fla.  1969). 

»  245  So.  2d  at  41. 

**Id. 

"^Id. 

<*Id. 

"Id. 

>^Id. 

"Id. 

"•  GalnesvUle  Sun,  February  3,  1971.  pg.  4. 

i"!  Id.  at  pg.  8. 

'"  Gainesville  Sun,  February  8, 1971.  pg.  15. 
^Id. 

i»  Tampa  TVlbune,  February  8,  1971.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Senator  Askew  voted 


for  the  Cross  bill. 
'<>•  Melbourne  Times,  March  19,  1971.  pg.  3. 

^<"7d.  at  4.  The  opinion  actuaUy  usee  the 
words  "ptirposely  secret."  There  is  no  invita- 
tion requirement.  See,  Op.  Atty,  Gen.  071-33 
(March  1971 ) . 

'"/d. 

"» Id. 

'^  QalnesTllle  Sun,  March  6,  1971.  pg.  6. 

"'/d. 

"» Id. 

'"Melbourne  Times,  March  19,  1971. 

'"/d.  Commissioner  Steele  of  Brevard 
County. 

"•Op.  Atty.  Gen.  071-68.  (March  1971). 

"^  Id.  The  opinion  contains  a  warning 
against  using  the  nunc  pro  tunc  reenactment 
to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law. 

>"  GalnesvUle  S\in,  May  4,  1971.  pg.  8. 

"•/d. 

^Id. 

>s  GalnesvlU*  Sun,  May  7,  1971.  pg.  7. 


^Id. 

'»/d. 

'^GaineevlUe  Sun,  May  19,  1971.  pg.  1. 

^Op.  Atty.  Gen.  071-191  (July  1971). 

i»Op.  Atty.  Gen.  071-159  (June  1971). 

^  GalnesvUle  Sun,  November  9,  1971.  pg.  3. 

ia>/d. 

'»Xd. 

vsojd. 

^  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  071-361  (November  1971) . 

'32  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  071-380  (December  1971) . 

133  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  072-16  (January  1972). 

i3»  GalnesvlUe  Sun,  February  9,  1972.  Jerry 
Thomas  co-sponsored  the  blU  in  1967.  He  felt 
that  if  he  was  correct  then  the  law  shovQd  be 
amended  to  Include  legislators,  "but  only  if  it 
strictly  speUed  out  what  specific  functions 
were  excluded." 

^  262  So.  2d  425  (Fla.  1972) . 

ja*  Id.  at  476. 

vr  Id. 

^Id. 

'» Id.  at  427. 

'«•  Ap.  Atty.  Gen.  071-32A  (July  1971) . 

lu  Bassett  V.  Braddock,  262  So.  2d  425,  at 
427. 

'u  Id.  at  429. 

>•>  Id.  Ht  430. 

'"One  hour  interview  with  Senator  Cross 
at  hU  GalnesvlUe  office,  July  7, 1972. 

Mr.  cmiiES.  Mr.  President,  Florida 
government  and  citizens  of  the  Sunshine 
State  have  greatly  benefited  from  the 
law.  Certainly,  our  government  there  is 
not  perfect,  but  it  is  open  and  more  ef- 
fective, I  think.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  excellent  review  of 
the  Florida  law  by  Ruth  Mayes  Barnes 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Government  in  thk  Sunshine:   Promise 
ob  placebo? 

In  1967  the  Florida  Legislature  enacted 
the  "Government  in  the  Sunshine  Law," ' 
which  attempts  to  open  the  deUberations  of 
state  and  local  governments  to  the  public. 
Since  its  passage,  the  Sunshine  Law  has  been 
the  subject  of  continued  debate.  This  note 
attempts  to  place  this  debate  in  perspective 
by  examining  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  Act, 
analyzing  cases  and  statutes  of  Florida  and 
other  states  having  similar  Uws,  and  evalu- 
ating the  statute's  present  and  potential 
Impact. 

THE   DEMAND    FOR   OPEN   GOVERNMENT 

The  supporters  of  senate  bUl  9  (later  the 
Sunshine  Law)  felt  that  certain  state  and 
local  practices,  manifested  in  closed  meetings 
and  b^ind-the-scenea  manipulation,  indi- 
cated an  urgent  need  for  abolition  of  secre- 
tive government  practices.'  However,  without 
media  influence  and  pressure,  "Government 
in  the  Sunshine"  might  never  have  survived 
committee  action.  In  1967  reapportionment 
of  the  legislature  had  Increased  the  propor- 
tional representation  of  the  urban  centers  in 
central  and  south  Florida.  Generally,  the 
urban  representatives  were  more  sensitive 
to  the  influence  of  the  media  than  the  rural 
legislators  who  dominated  the  legislature  be- 
fore reapportionment.  The  media's  active 
endorsement  of  the  measure  helped  convince 
the  legislators  of  the  popularity  of  an  (^)en 
meeting  regulation  and  provided  significant 
Impetus  for  passage  of  the  Sunshine  Law' 

Legislative  recognition  of  the  desire  for 
open  government  was  not  unique  to  Florida. 
Five  other  states  enacted  open-meeting  laws 
while  Florida's  bill  was  being  debated.*  The 
increased  demands  for  open  government  in 
the  United  States  since  World  War  II  seem 
to  have  had  no  specific  origin,  but  an  aver- 
sion to  undue  centralization  and  irrespon- 
sible government  revealed  Itself  in  such  po- 
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lltical  issues  as  reapportionment  and  home 
rule.  The  emergence  of  an  affluent  and  better 
educated  society  whose  attention  focused  on 
sophisticated  Issues  strengthened  the  de- 
mands for  poUtlcal  responsibility.  The  In- 
creased Impact  of  mass  media  on  society 
played  an  important  role  in  directing  public 
attention  to  inadequacies  and  abuses  of  gov- 
ernment. Whatever  Its  source,  the  publics 
urge  to  participate  more  fuUy  In  legislative 
decisions  was  evident. 

In  Florida,  while  not  all  governmental 
units  were  felt  to  be  deceptive  or  corrupt, 
closed  sessions  provided  a  shield  for  occa- 
sional Instances  of  irresponsibility  and  cor- 
ruption that  public  disclosure  might  have 
prevented.  Furthermore,  testimony  before  the 
house  committees  revealed  that  the  existing 
need  for  more  responsible  government  was 
not  confined  to  the  local  level.  One  of  the 
state  commissions  advised  that  the  law  not 
be  enacted  because  niany  of  the  commission's 
applicants  for  employment  were  convicted 
felons,  known  drug  addicts,  or  otherwise  un- 
qualified for  state  employment.  The  com- 
mission disclosed  that  it  sometimes  employed 
these  people  either  unknowingly  or  inadver- 
tently and  urged  that  such  practices  should 
not  be  exposed.'  In  reaction,  proponents  of 
the  Sunshine  Law  demanded  the  Inclusion  of 
personnel  matters  in  the  Act  and  emphasized 
that  this  testimony  indicated  an  immediate 
need  for  the  bUl  • 

Legislative  history  of  Government  in  the 
Sunshine 
After  its  passage  In  the  Senate,'  the  "Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Law"  was  submit- 
ted to  the  house,  where  several  amendments 
were  proposed.'  Although  some  of  these 
amendments  might  have  resolved  subsequent 
problems  concerning  the  law's  applicability, 
the  senate  refused  to  concur  in  any  restric- 
tion of  its  original  proposal.*  As  a  res'olt.  only 
one  amendment  was  adopted  at  the  Act's 
passs^e,  and  that  amendment  gave  the  law 
additional  Impact.  It  provided  standing  to 
any  citizen  of  the  state.  Jurisdiction  in  the 
circuit  courts,  and  injunctive  relief  to  enable 
citizens  to  protect  their  new  right."  The 
Sunshine  Law,  as  finaUy  enacted,  states:  " 

"(I)  AU  meetings  of  any  board  or  com- 
mission of  any  state  agency  or  authority  or 
of  any  agency  or  authority  of  any  county, 
municipal  corporation  or  any  political  sub- 
division, except  as  otherwise  provided  m  the 
constitution,  at  which  official  acts  are  to  be 
taken  are  declared  to  be  public  meetings 
open  to  the  public  at  all  times,  and  no  reso- 
lution, rule,  regulation  or  formal  action  shaU 
be  considered  binding  except  as  taken  or 
made  at  such  meeting. 

"(2)  The  minutes  of  a  meeting  of  any  such 
board  or  commission  of  any  such  state  agency 
or  authority  shall  be  promptly  recorded  and 
such  records  shaU  l>e  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. The  circuit  courts  of  this  state  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  injunctions  to  en- 
force the  purposes  of  this  section  upon  ap- 
plication by  any  citizen  of  this  state. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  is  a  member  of  a 
board  or  commission  or  of  any  state  agency 
or  authority  of  any  county,  municipal  cor- 
poration or  any  political  subdivision  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  at- 
tending a  meeting  not  held  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  thereof  is  guUty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
ShaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
five  hundred  doUars  ($500.00).  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  JaU  for  not  more 
than  six  (6)  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment." 

Precedent  for  the  Sunshine  Law 
Florida's  statute  is  not  without  precedent. 
Other  states,  especially  western  ones,  have 
supported  open  meetings  in  constitutions," 
statutes,"*  and  case  law."  In  1953  New  Mex- 
ico '•  and  California  '•  were  the  first  states  to 
pass  comprehensive  open  meeting  laws,  which 
are  slmUar  to  the  Florida  act.  New  Mexico's 
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law  requires  that  all  final  decisions  of  all 
governing  bodies  of  state  or  local  subdivi- 
sions supported  by  public  funds  be  made  at 
public  meetings."  California's  comprehen- 
sive Brown  Act  Is  limited  In  Its  application 
to  local  government  levels,  but  It  applies 
even  to  library  boards  and  recreation  com- 
missions.'' Moreover,  Florida  Statutes,  sec- 
tion 165.22,  Is  precedent  for  the  Sunshine 
Law.  Enacted  in  1905,  that  section  requires 
that  all  city  and  town  meetings  be  open  to 
the  public.  On  Its  face,  the  Sunshine  Law 
sems  to  reiterate  the  provisions  of  this  earlier 
statute,  which  declares:  '» 

"All  meetlnes  of  any  cUy  or  town  council 
or  board  of  aldermen  of  any  city  or  town  in 
the  state,  shall  be  held  open  to  the  public 
of  any  such  city  or  town,  and  all  records  and 
books  of  any  such  city  or  town  shall  be  at 
all  times  open  to  the  Inspection  of  any  of 
the  citizens  thereof." 

In  addition  to  a  fine  or  Imprisonment  en- 
forcement provision,  the  earlier  law  demands 
vacation  of  office  by  any  violator  of  the  act.* 

However,  in  Turk  v.  Richard  "  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida  considerably  limited  the  ef- 
fect of  section  165.22  by  enunciating  the  so- 
called  "formal  meeting"  doctrine.  The  early 
law  was  held  applicable  only  to  "formal  as- 
semblages of  the  council  sitting  as  a  Joint  de- 
liberative body  as  .  .  .  required  or  authorized 
by  law  .  .  .  [and)  held  for  the  transaction  of 
official  municipal  business  ...."='  Thus  the 
statute,  which  opened  meetings  of  city  or 
town  councils  or  boards  of  aldermen  to  the 
public,  was  coupled  with  a  Judicial  interpre- 
tation requiring  potential  voting  as  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  for  the  enforcement  of  open 
meetings.  As  a  result,  city  and  town  govern- 
ment meetings  were  required  to  be  open  only 
when  votes  "could  be  taken,  though  [they 
were)  not  necessarily  certain  to  be  taken."  =" 
The  narrow  literal  scope  of  the  statute  and 
Its  further  limitation  by  the  Judiciary  left 
much  governmental  activity  Immune  from 
public  scrutiny.  For  this  reason,  the  1905 
law  was  largely  ineffective. 

PRESENT  CONSTRUCTION  OP  GOVERNMENT 
IN  THE  SUNSHINE 

Superficially,  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Law  seems  similar  to  Its  town  council 
predecessor.  However,  relying  on  legislative 
intent,  the  Florida  courts  have  given  the 
Sunshine  Law  wider  application  than  the  for- 
mer act.**  Because  the  Sunshine  Law  appears 
overly  broad  and  ambiguous  In  certain  areas, 
it  was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
"void  for  vagueness."  ^  Opponents  of  the 
statute  asserted  it  violated  the  constitutional 
doctrine  that  a  "statute  which  either  forbids 
or  requires  the  doing  of  an  act  in  terms  so 
vague  that  men  of  common  intelligence  must 
necessarily  guess  at  its  meaning  and  differ  as 
to  its  application  violates  the  first  essential 
of  due  process  of  law."  *  Rejecting  this  con- 
tention, the  Florida  supreme  court  held  that 
the  law  properly  expressed  its  legislative  In- 
tent and  provided  a  substantially  clear  man- 
date.*^ 

Although  the  Sunshine  Law  Is  constitu- 
tionally valid,  the  breadth  of  Its  language  has 
raised  problems  of  construction.  The  terms  of 
the  law  are  not  tempered  by  any  practical 
exceptions,  nor  do  they  provide  precise  guide- 
lines for  operational  compliance.  Judicial  in* 
terpretation  has  corrected  some  of  the  draft- 
ing flaws,  but  three  basic,  interrelated  legal 
Issues  remain.  The  Sunshine  Law  does  not 
state  which  bodies  are  not  affected  by  the 
law:  It  does  not  exclude  any  types  of  delib- 
eration from  its  scope:  and  it  fails  to  recog- 
nize any  stage  in  the  deliberative  process 
that  might  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act.  While  courts  have  not 
explicitly  delineated  the  Issues  in  this  man- 
ner, the  Second  District  Court  of  Appeal  In- 
dicated In  Times  Publiahing  Co.  v.  Wil- 
liams,-* that  comprehension  of  the  full  mean- 
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ing  of  the  law  requires  such  analytical  di- 
visions. 

No  Florida  court  has  faced  the  question  of 
which  agencies  might  fall  outside  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law.  The  only  litigation  to  date 
deals  with  those  agencies  to  which  Inherent 
applicability  Is  assumed,  such  as  city  coun- 
cils and  boards  of  education.*  The  language 
of  the  Act  applies  to  all  facets  of  govern- 
ment; *  however,  the  question  of  applicabil- 
ity Is  unresolved  with  regard  to  groups  such 
as  ad  hoc  committees,  which  act  In  a  piirely 
advisory  capacity. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  unlimited  application 
of  the  law  could  produce  undesirable  results. 
The  goals  of  certain  Investigatory  groups, 
such  as  those  fighting  organized  crime,  might 
be  Jeopardized  by  premature  exposure  of  im- 
portant procedures  and  information.  Where 
an  ad  hoc  committee  is  purely  advisory  and 
exercises  no  real  powers,  where  it  reaches 
no  final  determination,  and  where  its  findings 
will  result  in  later  action  by  an  authority 
subject  to  the  Sunshine  Laws  or  the  courts 
the  application  of  the  law  could  create  inef- 
fectiveness or  inefficiency  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  state.  One  solution  to  the  dilemma 
would  be  to  require  only  that  such  a  com- 
mittee state  publicly  the  purpose  of  the  group 
and  announce  its  membership.  In  such  in- 
stances, especially  in  Investigatory  actions, 
the  committee  should  be  entitled  to  conduct 
private  sessions.  This  would  accomplish  mini- 
mum compliance  with  the  basic  purpose  and 
policy  of  the  Sunshine  Law  while  providing 
for  confidential  meetings  when  necessary. 

If  this  exception  were  made,  a  problem 
would  arise  concerning  which  ad  hoc  or  ad- 
visory bodies  should  be  excluded  from  appli- 
cation of  the  law.  A  broad  exclusion  would 
permit  many  to  hide  behind  this  shield  and 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the  law.  Unless 
a  showing  of  good  cause  is  made  to  warrant 
exclusion,  all  such  groups  will  remain  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Sunshine  Law.'''  A  group 
In  need  of  confidential  hearings  could  insure 
Us  privacy  by  requesting  a  court  order  upon 
proof  of  the  advisability  of  closed  sessions. 
Such  a  procedure  would  place  the  burden 
upon  the  committee  or  group  Involved  to 
show  that  the  open  meeting  policy  of  the 
state  was  not  being  unnecessarily  evaded.'^ 

The  type  and  stage  of  deliberation  to  which 
the  law  Is  applicable  has  in  several  cases 
been  delineated  by  the  courts.  Rejecting  the 
"formal  meeting"  doctrine  of  Turk  v.  Rich- 
ard'* the  coiu^  In  Times  Publishing  Co.  held 
that  the  law  applies  to  the  "entire  decision 
making  process."  "  The  Florida  supreme  court 
upheld  this  Interpretation  In  Miami  Beach 
V.  Bema?^  and  further  emphasized  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Sunshine  Law,  even  to  In- 
formal assemblies,  by  stating  that  section 
286.011  In  effect  repeals  section  165.22.*  The 
fact  that  no  voting  will  tak;  place  at  a  par- 
ticular meeting  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  the 
necessity  of  open  sessions."  Any  stage  in  a 
proceeding — from  proposals  and  reports  to 
discussions  and  recommendations — is  a  prop- 
er subject  of  public  scrutiny. 

The  ruling  In  Bems  was  portended  by 
Board  of  Public  Instruction  v.  Doran"  In 
which  a  school  board,  relying  upon  the  Turk 
formal  meeting  doctrine,  continued  to  hold 
executive  sessions  from  which  reporters  were 
barred.  The  school  board  had  asserted  that 
only  formal  action  was  subject  to  the  man- 
date of  the  Sunshine  Law  and  argued  that 
the  legislature,  cognizant  of  existing  case 
law,  had  only  Intended  the  new  law  to  extend 
the  scope  of  Florida  Statutes,  section  165.22, 
Ijeyond  the  city  and  town  and  council  level. 
The  court  provided  a  clue  to  the  missing 
definition  of  "meetings"  by  declaring  that 
the  law  "was  to  cover  any  gathering  of  the 
members  where  the  members  deal  with  some 
matter  on  which  foreseeable  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  board."  • 

The  most  explicit  clarification  In  this  re- 
gard, however.  Is  found  in  Bems  v.  Miami 
Beach,  in  which  the  trial  Judge  states :'° 


"The  Florida  legislature  has  mandated 
that.  ,  .  .  Deliberations,  sessions,  conferences, 
briefings,  expressions,  discussions,  proposals, 
recommendations,  actions,  reports,  etc.  must 
be  open  and  public,  for  these  are  as  much 
'official  acts'  as  the  final  vote  Itself," 

Thus,  It  seems  that  If  a  group's  functions 
are  deemed  subject  to  the  law,  no  stage  of  Its 
proceedings  will  be  exempt. 

Dicta  in  Times  Publishing  Co."  revealed 
that  the  Second  District  Court  of  Appeal 
expressly  viewed  quasl-Judlclal  delibera- 
tions" as  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Sunshine  Law.  In  Canney  v.  Board  of  Public 
Instruction,  however,  the  First  District  Court 
of  Appeal  disagreed,  holding  that  quasi- 
Judicial  actions  do  not  "fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  .  .  .  statute."  "  Canney  involved 
a  decision  by  a  school  board  relating  to  the 
discipline  of  a  student.  Relying  upon  article 
V,  section  3,  of  the  Florida  Constitution." 
the  cotirt  emphasized  that  it  alone  had  the 
exclusive  power  to  order  the  conduct  and 
procedure  of  the  "internal  government"  of 
the  Judicial  branch.*^  The  opinion  then  stated 
that  the  legislature  can  vest  quasl-Judlclal 
functions  In  a  county  school  board,  but:" 
"[once  It  has  transformed  any  of  the  board's 
responsibilities  and  duties]  into  that  of  a 
Judicial  character,  its  prerogatives  In  the 
matter  have  ceased.  Neither  the  public  nor 
the  press  has  any  more  right  to  enter  Into 
the  Judicial  deliberations  of  the  members  of 
a  county  board  .  .  .  than  they  have  to  enter 
Into  the  conference  room  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Florida  when  the  members  of  that 
Court  are  deliberating  upon  a  Judicial  ques- 
tion or  into  a  petit  Jury  room  when  those 
citizens  are  deliberating  upon  their  verdict." 
Thus,  the  first  exception  on  behalf  of  the 
government  units  has  been  carved  out.  The 
controversy  stemming  from  this  decision 
concerns  the  propriety  of  equating  quasi- 
Judicial  functions  with  actions  of  the  state 
Judicial  system.  If  such  reasoning  Is  proper, 
disciplinary  matters,  such  as  those  In  Can- 
ney, and  other  quasi-Judicial  activities  will 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  Sunshine  Law; 
any  session  In  which  a  decision  affecting  a 
private  party  is  deliberated  might  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Act's  coverage.  If,  however, 
the  dicta  of  Times  Publishing  Co.  is  adopted 
by  the  Florida  supreme  court,  this  exception 
would  be  eliminated.  The  split  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Second  District  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Times  Publishing  Co.  and  the  First  District 
in  Canney  has  forced  the  supreme  court  to 
hear  the  question." 

It  is  illogical  to  assume  that  no  other  ex- 
ception to  the  Sunshine  Law  will  ever  exist. 
However,  even  in  cases  where  the  law's  ap- 
plication may  result  In  great  harm,  the  non- 
exclusory  nature  of  the  law  wUl  probably 
cause  exceptions  to  be  developed  narrowly, 
depending  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Nevertheless,  the  broadness  of  the  statute, 
coupled  with  the  recentness  of  its  enactment, 
makes  Judicial  determination  vital  for  the 
resolution  of  problems  involving  the  applica- 
bUity  of  this  law. 

The  Second  District  Court  of  Appeal  In 
Times  Publishing  Co.  dismissed  contentions 
that  the  Act  has  generally  recognized  excep- 
tions and  expressly  declared  that  personnel 
matters  were  subject  to  the  law."  The  court 
asserted  there  are  "no  exceptions  .  .  .  unless 
there  is  a  constitutional  Impediment  to  such 
a  mandate.  ..."«»  However,  the  1968  Florida 
Constitution  provides  little  Immunity,  The 
only  provisions  that  have  yet  been  recognized 
as  Impediments  are  article  V  (the  Judicial 
department),  section  3  and  23,""  dealing  re- 
spectively with  procedure  in  the  Judicial  sys- 
tem and  discipline  of  attorneys. 

Recently,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  en- 
dorsed the  Times  Publishing  Co.  interpreta- 
tion "as  being  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
subject  statute."  °  Significantly,  the  court  In 
Times  had  acknowledged  only  one  exception 
to  the  Sunshine  Law  and  stated  that  while 
the  statute  "has  waived  attorney-client  prlv- 
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Ueges  with  regard  to  the  enumerated  public 
bodies,"  "  there  are  other  facets  of  the  priv- 
ilege to  be  considered:  »• 

"[T]here  ...  are  obligations  which  bind 
the  attorney  .  .  .His  professional  conduct 
in  [pending  or  Impending  litigation]  ...  Is 
governed  by  the  Canons  of  Ethics  .  .  .  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Supreme  Court  .  .  .  Section 
23  of  Art.  5  .  .  .  gives  "exclusive"  Jurisdiction 
to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  disciplining  of 
attorneys;  and  this  disciplinary  power  neces- 
sarily includes  the  exclusive  province  to  pro- 
scribe rules  of  professional  conduct  the 
breaching  of  which  renders  an  attorney 
amenable  to  such  discipline.  .  .  . 

"The  legislature  ...  is  without  any  author- 
ity to  directly  or  Indirectly  interfere  with  or 
impair  an  attorney  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ethical  duties.  .  .  ." 

The  court  emphasized  that  the  exception 
was  restricted  to  "that  area  of  the  attorney- 
client  relationship  in  which  the  ethical  ob- 
ligatioTis  of  the  attorney  clearly  conflict  with 
the  dictates  of  this  statute.  .  .  .  (Tlhe  act 
does  not  permit  private  consultation  between 
the  agency  and  its  attorney  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, .  ,  .""  Hence,  a  governmental 
unit  may  not  exercise  the  privilege,  but  an 
attorney  may  utilize  it  to  safeguard  his  pro- 
fessional standing."  While  partial  nonrecog- 
nitlon  of  the  attorney-client  privilege  of  con- 
fidentiality may  be  criticized,  the  Florida  po- 
sition is  not  so  extreme  as  others.  Under 
a  similar  statute. «  the  Arkansas  courts  have 
ruled  that  the  traditional  lawyer's  privilege 
is  never  valid." 

Enforcement  of  the  Sunshine  Law 
Standing  to  enforce  the  Sunshine  Law  has 
been  granted  by  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
to  "any  citizens  of  this  state.'"  Problems 
of  standing  are  thus  virtually  eliminated  for 
Floridians.    Enforcement    may     ■'e    accom- 
plished by  Injunctive  relief,  orders  declaring 
past  actions  of  meetings  void,  and  criminal 
penalties.*   The   Times   Publishing   Co.   de- 
cision noted:  "Injectlve  relief  is  an  extraor- 
dinary remedy  which  Issues  only  when  Jus- 
tice   requires    and    there    is    not    adequate 
remedy  at  law,  and  when  there  is  real  and 
imminent   danger   or   irreparable    injury."* 
However,   the   opinion    concluded   that    the 
statutory    provision    for    injunctive    relief 
mandates  that  violation  of  the  law  "consti- 
tutes   an    Irreparable    public    injury.""   In- 
junctions under  the  Sunshine  Law  are  more 
easily  obtainable  because  "one  of  the  req- 
uisites .  .  .  need  not  be  proved,  i.e.,  an  Ir- 
reparable injury:   and  a  mere  showing  that 
the  statute  has  been  or  is  clearly  about  to  be 
violated  fully  satisfies  sucl  requirements. "  *"- 
The  Sunshine  Law  states:  (NJo  resolution, 
rule,  regulation  or  .ormal  action  shall  be  con- 
sidered binding  except  as  taken  or  made  at 
such  meeting.'"-'  Thus,  an.-  action  taken  at 
or  resulting  from  a  meeting  later  declared  in 
violation  of  the  law  is  void  ab  initio  and  may 
be  Ignored  by  persons  subject  to  such  action. 
Invalidation  of  Illegally  enacted  decisions  is 
characteristic    of    similar    laws    that    were 
passed  in  other  states  almost  .^lmultaneously 
with  the  Sunshine  Law."  States  whose  laws 
are  older  have  not  so  quickly  voided  such 
action  automatically ."» 

•  »  •  •  • 

The  "Right  to  Know  Law"  of  New  Jersey 
Is  applicable  to  any  "group  of  2  or  more  per- 
sons organized  ...  to  perform  a  public  gov- 
ernmental function  by  official  action."  "•*  Of- 
ficial action  Is  defined  by  statute  as  a  deter- 
mination by  vote."  Utilizing  this  definition, 
the  New  Jersey  courts  have  applied  the  law 
to  zoning  commissions." 

New  Mexico's  statute  affects  "all  .  .  .  gov- 
ernmental boards  and  commissions  of  the 
state  or  Its  subdivisions,  supported  by  public 
funds.  .  .  ."  ■  The  New  Mexico  Judiciary  has 
even  applied  this  statute  to  a  city-owned 
electrical  company  on  the  basis  that  It  was 
supported  by  public  funds." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  Arkansas  Act  delineates  Its  Intended 
scope  by  stating  that  the  law  encompasses 
"all  ...  of  the  governing  bodies  of  all  mu- 
nicipalities, counties,  townships,  and  school 
districts,  and  all  boards,  biu-eaus,  commU- 
sions,  or  organizations  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, except  Grand  Juries,  supported  whol- 
ly or  In  part  by  public  funds,  or  expending 
public  funds.  .  .  ."  "  WhUe  Arkansas  coiirts 
have  not  been  confronted  with  an  "applica- 
ble body"  question,  the  statute  provides 
guidelines  for  use  in  determining  each  case. 
Presumably,  the  courts  of  Arkansas  will  apply 
their  statute  much  as  the  courts  of  New 
Mexico  have  applied  theirs. 

Definitional  words  in  the  cited  statutes 
have  thus  been  utilized  as  guides  for  Judicial 
interpretation  and  courts  have  applied  the 
laws  to  groups  such  as  vu:ban  renewal  agen- 
cies," zoning  commissions,""  and  city-owned 
electrical  comparUes."  The  courts  of  other 
states  may  also  be  aided  by  the  specific  refer- 
ences and  examples  generally  contained  In 
the  statutes.  California,  for  example,  specif- 
ically Included  library  boards  and  recreation 
commissions.*  The  Florida  Sunshine  Law 
lacks  this  precision;  yet,  by  its  breadth.  It 
would  certainly  seem  to  affect  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  agencies.  Determining  the 
groups.  If  any,  to  which  the  law  does  not 
apply,  however.  Is  another  matter.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  Arkansas,  the  only  other  state 
whose  courts  have  not  adjudicated  the  ques- 
tion of  applicability,  also  passed  its  law  in 
1967.  The  New  Mexico  and  California  laws 
were  enacted  in  1953,  and  the  New  Jersey 
statute  was  passed  in  1963.  K  the  experiences 
of  other  states  are  indicative,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  question  will  arise  in  the  Florida 
courts.  A  clarification  of  the  bodies  affected 
by  the  law  would  probably  make  the  law 
more  practicable;  It  could  eliminate  ad  hoc 
compliance  and  reduce  unreasonable  or  un- 
intended applications. 

A  second  fiaw  In  the  statute  Is  Its  lack  of  a 
uniform  minimum  notice  provision.  Agencies 
and  commissions  may  still  have  Individual 
notice  regulations  with  which  citizens  may 
be  unfamiliar.  An  unannounced  or  unat- 
tended public  meeting  Is  of  little  use  to  those 
Interested  In  the  deliberations  of  a  public 
agency.  Once  again,  provisions  In  other  stat- 
utes exemplify  how  Government  In  the  Sun- 
shine could  be  utilized  more  effectively  by 
the  ordinary  citizen.  Exceptions  to  any  uni- 
form notice  provision  would  undoubtedly  be 
necessary,  however,  individualized  notice  pro- 
visions should  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

One  statute  making  certain  city  govern- 
ments subject  to  open  meetings  provides 
that  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  In  a  place 
"designated  by  ordinance"  and  special  meet- 
ings may  be  called  at  any  time  "by  written 
notice  delivered  at  least  three  hours  prior  to 
the  time  specified  for  the  proposed  meet- 
ing." ••  The  Arkansas  statute  Insists  that  the 
"time  and  place  of  each  regular  meeting  shall 
be  furnished  to  anyone  who  requests  the  In- 
formation. ...  In  the  event  of  emergency  or 
special  meetings  the  person  calling  such  a 
meeting  shall  notify  the  representatives  of 
the  (media).  If  any,  located  In  the  county  in 
which  the  meeting  Is  to  be  held  and  which 
have  requested  to  be  notified  ...  of  the  time, 
place  and  date  at  least  two  (2)  hours  before 
such  a  meeting  takes  place.  ..."<"  This  stat- 
ute Is  probably  the  best  practical  model  for 
any  amendment  to  Florida's  statute. 

A  third  and  final  omission  In  the  Sunshine 
Law  Is  Its  lack  of  reference  to  reporting  privi- 
leges. The  press  and  other  communication 
media  greatly  stimulated  the  passage  of  the 
Sunshine  Law"*  and  maintain  an  active  In- 
terest m  Its  enforcement.  The  law  Is  mute  In 
relation  to  broadcasting  privileges,  however. 
The  Hughes  Anti-Secrecy  Act  of  Indiana," 
which  is  similar  to  the  Government  In  the 
Sunshine  Law,  explicitly  allows  recorded  or 
live  broadcasting  subject  to  reasonable  riUes 
and  reguUtlons.  The  media  may  be  required, 


however,  to  pool  recording  or  broadcasting 
faculties.""  In  their  notice  provisions  Arkan- 
sas and  California  recognize  the  interest  of 
the  media  In  public  meetings.'" 

Problems  have  arisen  In  other  states  con- 
cerning the  broadcasting  prlvUege.  A  New 
York  municipality,  which  had  open  meetings. 
was  permitted,  for  example,  to  disallow  the 
taping  of  an  open  session  by  a  private  party, 
because  official  minutes  were  taken  at  the 
meeting.'™  The  California  standards  are  more 
practicable.  California's  attorney  general  has 
ruled  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  a  county 
board  of  supervisors  to  refuse  to  permit  a 
radio  station  to  broadcast  Its  regular  meet- 
ings."" The  California  courts,  however,  have 
ruled  that  "where  a  recorder  is  silent  and  un- 
obtrusive and  .  .  .  does  not  Interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  meetings"  taping  should  be 
allowed.'"  The  California  view  seems  rea- 
sonable, whUe  the  New  York  decision,  by 
comparison,  seems  unduly  restrictive.  So 
long  as  the  rights  of  others  are  respected 
by  the  media,  there  appears  no  reason  to  bar 
taping  of  public  meetings. 

THE  SUNSHINE  LAW  IN  PERSPECTIVE 


Government  In  the  Sunshine  assures  the 
right  of  the  public  to  be  present  at  all  im- 
portant meetings  of  governmental  units  that 
affect  them.  That  right  to  be  present  is  un- 
qualified except  in  certain  unusual  instances. 
The  law  of  Indiana  expUclUy  states  the  es- 
sential thrust  of  open  meeting  laws:  "[Plub- 
Uc  proceedings  shall  be  open  to  any  citizen 
of  this  state,  and  every  citizen  shall.  Insofar 
as  physical  facilities  permit,  be  permitted  to 
observe  such  proceedings."""  As  lUustrated 
by  the  parties  to  the  cases  on  the  subject,  the 
news  media  are  apparently  the  most  inter- 
ested in  exercising  this  right  to  attend.  Three 
of  the  first  four  cases  In  Florida  involve  at- 
tempts by  newspapermen  to  be  present  at 
"executive  sessions"  or  closed  meetings  of 
public  bodies."*  Press  utilization  of  open 
meeting  provisions  may  also  be  observed  in 
other  states,  such  as  California"'  and  In- 
diana."* Television,  like  the  newspapers, 
takes  an  active  interest  In  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  and  keeps  the  subject  before  its 
audiences."* 

This  Is  not  to  Imply,  however,  that  the 
Sunshine  Law  and  similar  statutes  were  en- 
acted only  for  the  convenience  of  the  com- 
munications media.  Cases  arising  from  pub- 
lic meeting  laws  include  private  suits  chal- 
lenging zoning  deslclons,'"  racial  apportion- 
ment of  schools,'"  disciplinary  actions  by 
school  boards,"'  decisions  of  city  electrical 
companies."'  and  dismissal  of  public  person- 
nel.'" Open  meeting  laws  afford  Interested 
citizens  a  chance  to  attend  Informal  sessions 
to  see  what  U  decided  and  how  the  decision 
is  reached. 

CONCLUSION 

Despite  Its  unnecessar>-  vague  portions,  the 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  Law  is  a  step 
toward  more  open  and  responsible  govern- 
ment. Definitional  phrases  are  needed  to  as- 
sure a  better  practical  application  and  for 
added  clarltv.  The  past  refusal  to  exempt 
personnel  matters,  especially  In  dlsclpllnan,- 
Investigations,  reports,  and  hearings.  Is  un- 
just to  those  unfairly  accused  and  should  be 
reexamined.  Additionally,  the  laws,  applica- 
tion to  certain  ad  hoc  and  advisory  groups 
should  be  reevaluated.  Finally,  the  lack  of  a 
uniform  notice  provision  undermines  the 
effect  of  the  law  by  making  compliance  with 
Government  In  the  Sunshine  depend  In  some 
Instances  upon  non-existent  means  of  in- 
forming the  public  of  prospective  meetings. 

"  In  spite  of  Its  unpolished  draftsmanship, 
the  problems  presented  by  the  Sunshtae  Law 
are  easily  outweighed  by  Its  potential  utility. 
The  valuable  opportunity  to  observe  and 
participate  in  government  decisions  is  un- 
deniably secured  by  the  Sunshine  Law. 
Greater  precision,  however,  would  encourage 
a  more  meaningful  participation  by  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Rttth  Mates  Barnes 
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FOOTNOTES 


»Pla.  Stat.  §286.011   (1969). 

'  Interview  with  J.  Emory  Cross,  State  Sen- 
ator from  Gainesville.  Florida,  In  Gainesville, 
Florida,  April  14. 1970;  Interview  with  John  S. 
Rawls,  Judge,  First  District  Court  of  Appeal, 
In  Tallahassee,  Florida,  March  26,  1970  [here- 
inafter cited  as  Interviews  | . 

■^  Interviews,  note  2  supra. 

•Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §12-12805  (1968);  Cal. 
GovR  Code  §§54950-60  (West  1966):  Ind. 
Ann  Stat.  §§  57-601  et  acq.  (1967);  N.J.  Rev. 
Stat.  §§10:4-1  et  seq.  (Supp.  1963);  N.M. 
Stat.  Ann.  §5-6-17  (1953).  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Florida  bill  was  debated  for 
ten  years.  It  was  Introduced  in  every  regular 
session  of  the  legislature  from  1957  until  Its 
passage  In  1967. 

•Interview  with  J.  Emory  Cross,  note  2 
supra. 

•/d. 

'  Fla.  S.  Jour.  956-59  (June  1967) . 

«  Fla.  H.R.  JoDB.  958-59  (June  1967) . 

» The  House  considered  repeal  of  the  exist- 
ing public  meeting  law  applicable  to  city  and 
town  councils,  exemption  of  purely  adminis- 
trative acts  of  affected  agencies,  and  spectflc 
inclusion  of  the  Florida  Education  Associa- 
tion within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  The  repre- 
sentatives rejected  these  proposals,  but  sub- 
mitted the  following  for  senate  approval:  an 
amendment  giving  circuit  courts  Jurisdiction 
to  issue  Injunctions  to  enforce  the  statute,  an 
amendment  granting  an  exemption  from  ap- 
plication of  the  law  to  hearings  involving  in- 
dividuals charged  with  violation  of  law  or 
regulations  respecting  employment,  and  an 
amendment  prohibiting  application  of  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  the  Act  to  person- 
nel matters.  Fla.  S.  Jour.  679  (June  1967); 
Fla.  HJl.  Jour.  958-59  (June  1967). 

«>  Fla.  S.  Jour.  679  (June  1967) . 

u  Fla.  Stat,  i  286.001  ( 1969) . 

"The  Texas  Constitution  states  that  all 
trials  must  be  open  to  the  public.  In  1935  the 
Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  held  that  the 
relevant  section  applied  to  the  county  com- 
missioner's court :  "They  [the  commissioners] 
meet  as  a  court  and  transact  the  county  busi- 
ness In  open  session.  Such  requirement  .  .  . 
Is  substantial,  both  that  the  members  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  opin- 
ions of  the  other  members,  as  well  as  that 
the  public  may  know  when  and  where  its  af- 
fairs are  being  transacted."  Tarrant  County  v. 
Smith.  81  S.W.  2d  637,  638  (Tex.  Civ.  App. 
1935). 

"  Cal.  Govt  Code  §§  54960-60  (West  1966) ; 
N.M.  Stat.  Ann  J  5-6-17  (1963);  Utah  Rev. 
Stat.  §202  (1898). 

"  Tarrant  County  v.  Smith,  81  S.W.  2d  637 
(Tex.  Civ.  App.  1935);  Acord  v.  Booth,  33 
Utah  279,  93  P.  734  (1908). 

-N.M.  Stat.  Ann.  §5-6-17  (1953). 

'•  Cal.  Gov't  Code  §§  64950-40  (West  1966) . 

"N.M.  Stat.  Ann.  §5-6-17  (1963). 

'•Cal.  Oov't  Code  §§54952.6,  5493  (West 
1966). 

'•Fla.  Stat.  §{  165.22  (1969). 

"Id. 

«  47  So.  2d  643  ( Fla.  1960) . 

« Id  at  544. 

=3  Times  Publishing  Co.  v.  WUllams,  222 
So.  2d  470.  473  (2d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1969). 

»•  See  Miami  Beach  v.  Berns,  245  So.  2d  38 
(Fla.  1971),  aff'g  231  So.  2d  847  (3d  D.C.A. 
Fla.  1970),  aff'g  32  Fla.  Sup.  7  (11th  Clr. 
1969):  Board  of  Pub.  Instr.  v.  Ooran,  224  So. 
2d  693  (Fla.  1969);  Canney  v.  Board  of  Pub. 
Instr.,  231  So.  2d  34  (1st  D.C.A.  Fla.  1970); 
Times  Publishing  Co.  v.  WlllUms,  222  So.  2d 
470  (2d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1969). 

*  Board  of  Pub.  Instr.  v.  Doran,  224  So.  2d 
693  (Fla.  1969). 

»  Connally  v.  General  Constr.  Co.,  269  U.S. 
385,  391  (1926). 

-  Board  of  Pub.  Instr.  v.  Doran,  224  So.  2d 
693  (Fla.  1969). 

"  222  So.  2d  470  (2d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1969) . 

*  Board  of  Pub.  Instr.  v.  Doran.  224  So.  2d 
693    (Fla.    1969):    Canney  v.  Board  of  Pub. 


Instr.,  231  So.  2d  34  (1st  D.C.A.  Fla.  1970); 
Times  Publishing  Co.  v.  Wllllanas,  222  So.  2d 
470  (2d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1969);  Berns  v.  Miami 
Beach,  32  Fla.  Supp.  7  (11th  Clr.  1969). 

-"See  text  accompanying  note  11  supra. 

^i  See  Miami  Beach  v.  Berns,  245  So.  2d  38 
(Fla.  1971). 

^  See  id 

^'  47  So.  2d  543  (Fla.  1950) . 

«  222  So.  2d  470,  474  (2d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1969) . 

»245  So.  2d  38  (Fla.  1971).  Citing  Times 
Publishing  Co.  and  Berns  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Florida  has  stated  the  opinion  that 
the  use  of  a  secret  ballot  to  elect  a  school 
board  chairman  violated  the  Sunshine  Law. 
Op.  Att'y  Gen.  Fla.  (Jan.  27,  1971) . 

M  Id.  at  40. 

"The  court  clearly  rejected  any  require- 
ment of  a  quorum  by  stating:  "[WJe  have 
held  that  the  open  door  policy  announced  by 
the  statute  applies  to  informal  as  well  as 
formal  meetings  of  a  board  at  which  there 
Is  a  collective  decision  or  collective  commit- 
ment of  a  majority  of  the  members  to  take 
action  In  a  particular  manner  on  a  matter 
affecting  the  public.  Any  action  so  taken  is 
an  official  act  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  statute  and  rule  which  we  have  an- 
nounced. When  a  minority  of  the  members 
meet  to  Investigate  or  discuss  a  public 
matter  then  It  becomes  a  factual  Issue  to 
determine  In  each  case  whether  the  majority 
has  fragmentized  Itself  Into  minority  groups 
merely  to  collaborate  on  a  decision  In 
private    for    the    purpose    of    thus    secretly 

concluding  the  matter."  Id.  at  .     The 

Attorney  General  of  Florida  has  stated,  how- 
ever, that  an  informal  telephone  conversa- 
tion or  an  Informal  discussion  between  two 
or  more  school  board  members  Is  not  a 
prosecutable  ofifense"  If  there  Is  no  attempt 
to  exclude  any  member  of  the  public  or  press 
seeking  admission  to  the  place  of  discussion." 
Where  a  quorum  is  present  at  informal  meet- 
ing, however,  "the  obligation  rests  on  the 
board  members  to  discontinue  meeting  or 
discussion  of  public  business  until  reasonable 
notice  ...  [is]  given  since  such  discussion 
without  such  notice  constitutes  violation." 
Op.  Att'y  Gen.  Fla.  (Jan.  27,  1971). 

Editor's  Note:  Since  the  writing  of  this 
note  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  has  af- 
firmed the  holding  of  the  First  District  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Canney.  Thus,  exception  of 
quasi-Judicial  matters  from  the  effect  of  the 
Sunshine  Law  Is  now  firmly  established 
Canney  v.  Board  of  Pub.  Instr..  Nos.  39,473 
and  39,474   (Fla..  Feb.  24.  1971). 

»«224  So.  2d  693    (Fla.   1969). 

"Id.  at  698  (emphasis  added). 

•"32  Fla.  Supp.  7.  9  (11th  Clr.  1969). 

•'  222  So.  2d  470.  474  (2d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1969) . 

•*  Quasl-judlclal  Is  defined  as  "a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  action,  discretion,  etc.,  of  public 
administrative  officers  who  are  required  to 
investigate  facts,  or  ascertain  the  existence  of 
facts,  and  draw  conclusions  from  them  as  a 
basis  for  their  official  action  and  to  exercise 
discretion  of  a  Judicial  nature."  A  quasl-Judl- 
clal  act  Is  defined  as  "a  Judicial  act  performed 
by  one  not  a  Judge."  Black's  Law  Diction- 
ary 1411   (4th  rev.  ed.  1968). 

•^231  So.  2d  34,  39  (1st  D.C.A.  Fla.  1970). 

•«  Fla.  Const,  art.  V.  §3:  "Practice  and  pro- 
cedure— The  practice  and  procedure  in  all 
courts  shall  be  governed  by  rules  adopted  by 
the  supreme  court." 

•"  Canney  v.  Board  of  Pub.  Instr.,  231  So.  2d 
34,  39  (1st  D.C.A.  Fla.  1970) . 

««/d. 

"The  Florida  Constitution  grants  "con- 
filct  Jurisdiction"  to  the  supreme  court  when 
district  courts  of  appeal  are  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  Fla.  Const,  art.  V.  §4(2).  Canney 
V.  Board  of  Pub.  Instr.  Is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  court. 

"Times  Publishing  Co.  v.  Williams,  222 
So.  2d  470  (2d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1969). 

« Id.  at  473. 

••Fla.  Const,  art.  V,  §23  provides:  "Ad- 
mission and  dlscpllne  of  attorneys — TTie  Su- 


preme Court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  admission  to  the  practice  of  law 
and  the  disciplining  of  persons  admitted.  It 
may  provide  for  an  agency  to  handle  admis- 
sions subject  to  Its  supervision.  It  may  also 
provide  for  the  handling  of  discretionary 
matters  In  the  circuit  courts  and  the  district 
courts  of  appeal,  or  by  commissions  consist- 
ing of  members  of  the  bar  to  be  designated 
by  it,  the  supreme  court,  subject  to  Its  super- 
vision and  review."  Art.  V,  §  3  provides: 
"Practice  and  procedure — The  practice  and 
procedure  In  all  courts  shall  be  governed  by 
rules  adopted  by  the  supreme  court." 

"  Miami  Beach  v.  Berns,  245  So.  2d  38  (Fla. 
1971). 

E»222  So.  2d  470,  475  (2d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1969). 

»/d. 

^  Id.  at  476  (emphasis  added) . 

"/d. 

"Ark.  Stat.  Ann.   §12-2805   (1968). 

••Laman  v.  McCord.  245  Ark.  401,  432 
S.W.2d753  (1968). 

»«Fla.  Stat.  §286.011  (1969).  This  clause 
may  present  constitutional  problems  of  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities.  For  example,  the 
Sunshine  Law  would  not  necessarily  secure 
the  right  of  a  Georgia  citizen  who  owns 
property  in  Florida  to  be  present  at  zoning 
commissions'  meetings,  et  cetera. 

»/d. 

"222  So.  2d  470.  476  (2d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1969). 

•i/d. 

'-Id.  See  also  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  Fla.  (Jan. 
27.  1971). 

«=>  Fla.  Stat.  I  286.011  (1969). 

"See  Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §12-2805  (1968); 
Ind.  Ann.  Stat.  §§57-601  to  -609   (1967). 

"See  Cal.  Gov't  Code  §§54950-60  (West 
1966);  N.J.  Rev.  Stat.  §§10:4-1  et  seq. 
(Supp.  1963). 

•  •  •  •  • 

"N.J.  Rev.  Stat.  §  10.4-2  (Supp.  1963). 

"fd. 

«*  Kramer  v.  Board  of  Adjustment,  80  N.J. 
Super.  454,  194  A.2d  26  (1963) . 

»N.M.  Stat.  Ann.  §5-6-17  (1953)  (em- 
phasis added). 

"  Raton  Publishing  Serv.  Co.  v.  Hobbes,  76 
N.M.  535,  417  P.2d  32  (1966) . 

"Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §  12-2805  (1968). 

••Old  Town  Dev.  Corp.  v.  Urban  Renewal 
Agency,  249  Cal.  App.  2d  313.  57  Cal.  Rptr. 
426  (1967). 

"'Kramer  v.  Board  of  Adjustment,  80  N.J. 
Super.  454,  194  A.2d  26  (1963). 

M  Raton  Publishing  Serv.  Co.  v.  Hobbes,  76 
N.M.  535,  417  P.2d  32  (1966). 

»  Cal.  Gov't  Code  §  64952.6  (West  1966) . 

"Kt.  Rev.  Stat.  §88.040  (Supp.  1968). 

''Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §12-2805  (1968). 

*^  See  text  accompanying  note  3  supra. 

»»IND.  Ann.  Stat.  §§57-601  to  609  (1967). 

""/d.  §§57-608  to  609. 

•■"Ark.  Stat.  Ann.  §12-2805  (1968);  Cal. 
Gov't  Code  §54956  (West  1966) . 

"8  Davidson  v.  Common  Council,  40  Misc. 
2d  1053,  244  N.Y.S.  2d  386  (1963). 

1"  [1960-1962]  Cal.  Att't  Gen.  Biennul 
Rep.  52. 

»«Nevens  v.  City  of  Chlno,  233  Cal.  App. 
2d  775,  778,  44  Cal.  Rptr.  60,  52  (1965) . 

>«IND.  Ann.  Stat.  §57-604  (1967). 

"•  Miami  Beach  v.  Berns,  246  So.  2d  38  (Pla. 
1971 ) .  Board  of  Pub.  Instr.  v.  Doran,  224  So. 
2d  693  (Fla.  1969) ;  Times  Publishing  Co.  v. 
Williams,  222  So.  2d  470  (2d  D.C.A.  Fla.  1969) . 

'•"See  Sacramento  Newspaper  Guild  v. 
Sacramento  County  Bd.  of  Supervisors,  263 
Cal.  App.  2d  41,  60  Cal.  Rptr.  480  (1968). 

""Indiana  Is  the  only  state  that  gives 
broadcasting  special  attention  In  Its  statute. 
See  Ind.  Ann.  Stat.  §§  67-601  to  -609  (1967) . 

^<»  See.  e.g..  Editorial  WJXT-TV,  Jackson- 
vUle,  Florida.  April  21, 1970. 

no  Wolf  V.  Zoning  Bd.  of  Adjustment,  79 
N.J.  Super.  546.  192  A.ad  305  (1963). 

>"  Schults  V.  Board  of  Educ,  86  N.J.  Super. 
29,  205  A.2d  762  (1964). 

»"  Canney  v.  Board  of  Pub.  Instr.,  231  So. 
2d  34  ( 1st  D.C.A.  Fla.  1970) , 
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1"  Raton  Publishing  Serv.  Co.  v.  Hobbes, 
76  N.M.  535,  417  P.2d  (1966) . 

"•Cozzollno  V.  City  of  Fontana,  136  Cal. 
App.  2d  608.  289  P.2d  248  (1956), 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
that  a  Federal  Govemment-in-the-Sun- 
shine  Act  is  a  logical  consequence  of  posi- 
tive State  experience  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  disclosure  provisions  in  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act. 

All  of  us  know  of  the  feelings  of  alien- 
ation and  frustration  so  many  people 
feel  toward  government  these  days.  As 
government  has  grown,  it  seems  to  have 
gotten  further  away,  out  of  the  reach 
of  people.  It  is  not  responsive  enough; 
there  is  too  little  communication  and  too 
little  imderstanding  and  too  little  trust 
between  them.  I  saw  the  results  of  a  re- 
cent survey  conducted  by  the  University 
of  Connecticut  in  which  professions  were 
ranked  according  to  the  amount  of  trust 
the  people  put  in  them.  Well,  out  of  20 
"professions"  included  in  the  survey,  pol- 
iticians ranked  No.  19,  just  ahead  of 
used  car  salesmen  and  several  notches 
below  newspaper  columnists.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  old  joke  about  whether  you 
would  buy  a  used  car  from  a  politician 
or  not. 

I  believe  a  good  deal  of  this  problem 
is  due  to  the  aura  of  secrecy  that  sur- 
rounds too  much  of  our  Government — in 
most  cases,  totally  unnecessary  secrecy. 
Secrecy  in  government  has  rightly  be- 
come a  hot  issue:  for  example,  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  and  the  Anderson  papers. 
These  revelations  have  caused  greater 
suspicion  and  cynicism  about  govern- 
ment, furthering  the  impression  of  bu- 
reaucracy and  Congress  in  backroom 
decisions  and  dealing.  It  may  be  over- 
reaction  to  some  degree,  but  we  cannot 
deny  the  public  view  of  government  as 
to  closed  and  consequently  unresponsive 
to  peoples'  needs. 

Secrecy  in  government  was  an  impor- 
tant theme  in  the  recently  completed 
Democratic  National  Convention.  In  its 
platform,  my  party  pledged  to  transact 
the  "public  business  publicly,"  except 
when  the  national  security  might  be 
jeopardized.  Let  me  cite  a  key  proposal 
from  the  platform  plank  on  "The  Peo- 
ple and  the  Government"  which  calls  on 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress  to: 

Enact  "open  meetings"  legislation,  barring 
the  practice  of  conducting  the  public  busi- 
ness behind  closed  doors.  This  should  In- 
clude so-called  markup  sessions  by  legislative 
committees,  but  should  allow  for  exemptions 
Involving  national  security  and  Invasions  of 
privacy.  To  the  extent  possible  the  same  prin- 
ciple should  apply  to  the  Executive  Branch. . . 

It  is  this  principle  that  I  second  with 
my  bill,  not  for  partisan  reasons,  but 
because  it  smswers  the  people's  needs. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are  well 
aware  of  the  criticism  of  Congress  for  its 
practice  of  closed  committee  proceedings. 
Such  criticism,  within  and  outside  of  the 
body,  moved  the  Congress  to  reform  some 
of  its  meeting  practices  in  the  Legislative 
Reform  Act  of  1970.  The  overall  hope  of 
that  reform  was  to  bring  congressional 
deliberations  under  closer  public  scru- 
tiny. Yet,  exceptions  were  made  for 
markup   sessions   and   the   committees 


themselves  could  close  their  delibera- 
tions by  majority  vote. 

The  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress 
in  1971  was  the  first  test  year  for  legis- 
lative reforms.  I  was  here  in  my  first 
Senate  year  and  in  my  opinion  the  re- 
forms proved  a  failure.  A  Congressional 
Quarterly  report  of  February  1972  shows 
how  meager  the  impact  has  been  in  the 
area  of  opermess  of  meetings.  Thirty-six 
percent  of  all  congressional  committee 
meetings  were  closed,  a  slight  decrease 
from  the  "prereform"  year  of  1970,  but 
exactly  the  same  percentage  as  in  1969. 
More  importantly,  the  number  of  closed 
meetings  last  year  was  in  no  way  signifi- 
cantly different  from  an  average  of  37 
percent  of  closed  sessions  over  the  last 
20  years.  Another  revealing  statistic  in 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  survey  was 
that  97  percent  of  those  Senate  commit- 
tee meetings  specifically  designated  as 
"business  sessions" — organizing,  marking 
up,  voting,  briefing  sessions — were  closed 
to  the  public. 

If  the  final  decision  and  amendment 
process  is  conducted  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, is  there  any  wonder  that  question- 
ing of  our  legislators'  motives  results? 
Even  if  hanky-panky  is  not  present  in 
such  proceedings,  the  cloak  of  secrecy 
heavily  implies  its  possibility.  We  all  rec- 
ognize that  sound  reasons  exist  for  closed 
or  executive  sessions,  and  my  earlier  re- 
marks identify  some,  but  how  is  the 
public  to  know  whether  a  closed  meeting 
is  held  at  the  personal  convenience  of 
the  legislator  or  for  his  personal  gain? 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  the  February  8, 1972,  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  report  on  "Committee 
Secrecy"  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
CoMMirmc  Sicuct:  Mimob  Impact  or 

Reform  Act 
Congressional  committees  conducted  more 
than  a  third  of  their  1971  meetings  In  secret 
during  the  year  In  which  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970 — aimed.  In  part,  at 
opening  proceedings  to  the  public — went 
Into  effect. 

Thlrty-slx  percent  of  all  congressional 
committee  hearings  and  meetings  were  held 
behind  closed  doors  In  1971.  This  marked  a 
decrease  from  the  41  percent  recorded  In 
1970.  but  matched  the  secrecy  score  for  1969. 
The  pattern  of  the  past  few  Congresses  has 
been  to  hold  more  open  meetings  In  the 
first  session  than  In  the  second.  (1970  Al- 
manac p.  1117) 

The  House,  as  In  the  past,  had  the  higher 
percentage  of  closed  meetings.  It  barred  the 
public  from  41  percent  of  Its  committee  ses- 
sions In  1971.  This  was  dov^Ti  from  the  48 
percent  of  1970  but  comparable  to  the  42 
percent  closed  meetings  In  1969. 

Senate  committees  had  an  over-all  secrecy 
score  of  30  percent — less  than  the  33  percent 
of  1970.  yet  greater  than  the  28  percent  rec- 
orded m  1969.  Joint  conamlttees  continued 
to  report  a  low  number  of  executive  meet- 
ings: 20  out  of  a  total  of  126. 

Since  1953,  when  Congressional  Quarterly 
began  its  annuar  study  of  open  and  closed 
committee  meetings,  23,720 — or  37  percent— 
of  the  64,231  meetings  reported  have  been 
closed  to  the  public.  Statistics  on  committee 
meetings  are  given  below.  (Standards  used 
in  compiling  the  study,  box  this  page.) 


Total 

Number 

Percent 

Year 

meetings 

closed 

closed 

1953 

'2,640 

892 

'35 

1954 

13.002 

1,243 

'41 

1955 

1 2, 940 

1,055 

'36 

1956 

1  3, 120 

1,130 

>36 

1957 

'2.517 

854 

'M 

1958 

'  3. 472 

1,167 

'34 

1959 

'  3. 152 

940 

30 

1960 

•2,424 

840 

'35 

1961 

>3.159 

1.109 

>35 

1962 

12,929 

991 

'34 

1963 

'},868 

1,463 

'38 

1964 

'  2, 393 

763 

'32 

1965 

3,903 

1.537 

39 

1966 

3,869 

1,626 

s 

1967 

4,412 

1,716 

3S 

1968 

3,080 

1,328 

43 

1969 

4,029 

1,470 

36 

1970 

4,506 

1.865 

41 

1971 

4,816 

1.731 

36 

Total'... 

64,231 

23.720 

37 

>  Meetings  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  all  re- 
ported closed  until  1971,  were  not  included  In  the  study  until 
1965. 

House  Appropriations:  One  of  the  note- 
worthy developments  In  1971  was  the  open- 
ing of  selected  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee hearings.  Although  only  8  percent  of 
Its  sessions — 36  of  a  total  of  455 — were  open 
to  the  public,  this  was  a  contrast  to  the  zero 
percent  recorded  In  the  past.  (Committee 
staff  members  reported  several  open  meetings 
In  1970;  however,  since  these  were  carried  as 
executive  sessions  in  the  dally  digest,  they 
were  listed  as  closed  In  Congressional  Quar- 
terly's tabulations.) 

The  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
stipulated  that  House  appropriations  budget 
hearings  are  to  be  held  In  open  session,  ex- 
cept when  the  committee  determines  that 
the  testimony  may  aSect  national  security. 
(1970  Almariac  p.  447) 

Other  House  Committees:  Ways  and  Means 
was  the  only  other  House  committee,  besides 
Appropriations,  to  meet  more  than  100  times 
and  close  Its  doors  more  often  than  not.  It 
closed  69  of  Its  111  sessions  for  a  secrecy 
score  of  62  percent. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  closed  47 
percent  of  Its  150  meetings.  The  number  of 
closed  sessions  held  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  continued  to  decline  In 
1971.  The  committee  secluded  Itself  41  per- 
cent of  the  time,  as  compared  to  67  percent 
In  1970  and  64  percent  In  1969. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  re- 
mained at  the  top  of  the  list  of  committees 
which  met  more  than  100  times  and  most 
often  in  open  session.  The  committee  closed 
only  six  of  Its  199  meetings  for  a  secrecy  score 
of  3  percent. 

Other  committees  which  met  more  than 
100  times  with  comparatively  few  closed  ses- 
sions were  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  20 
percent  closed  sessions;  Government  Oper- 
ations, 22  percent;  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  24  percent:  Foreign  Affairs,  28 
percent;  Public  Works  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  both  with  31  percent. 

Senate  Committees:  Only  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate committees  which  met  more  than  100 
times  held  the  majority  of  its  meetings  in 
executive  session.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee closed  118  of  Its  150  meetings,  or  79 
percent.  Public  Works  barred  outsiders  from 
50  percent  of  Its  sessions.  Foreign  Relations 
closed  Its  doors  43  percent  of  the  time. 

Senate  Judiciary  was  the  leader  of  com- 
mittees which  met  more  than  100  times  and 
often  In  open  session.  It  closed  only  15  per- 
cent of  Its  167  meetings.  Both  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare closed  20  percent  of  their  meetings:  Com- 
merce, 21  percent;  Appropriations,  30  per- 
cent. 

Joint  Committees:  Few  executive  sessions 
were  held  by  Joint  congressional  committees. 
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Of  the  126  meetings  reported  In  the  dally  di- 
gest, only  20,  or  16  percent,  were  closed.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  which  met  the 
most  frequently,  barred  the  public  from  only 
two  of  Ite  76  meetings. 

Legislative  Reform:  In  1970,  Congress 
passed  Its  first  reform  act  In  24  years.  The 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  contained  a 
number  of  provisions  affecting  the  conduct 
of  congressional  committee  meetings.  A  main 
thrust  was  to  bring  committee  proceedings 
under  public  scrutiny.  The  reform  legislation 
provided  for  making  public  the  outcome  of 
committee  roll-call  votes. 

It  stipulated  that  Senate  committee  busi- 
ness meetings  are  to  be  open  except  for  mark- 
up (when  a  committee  revises,  amends  and 
decides  on  the  final  language  of  a  bill)  and 
voting  sessions.  Senate  committees  also  could 
close  their  business  meetings  by  majority 
vote. 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  those  Senate  com- 
mittee meetings  specifically  designated  In  the 
dally  digest  as  business  sessions — organizing, 
marklng-up.  voting,  briefing  sessions — were 
closed  to  the  public. 

The  reorganization  act  also  stated  that 
House  committee  business  meetings  were  to 
be  open,  except  when  the  committee  closed 
It  by  majority  vote.  Excluding  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  79  percent  of  the 
sessions  listed  as  business  were  held  behind 
closed  doors.  (House  Appropriations  meet- 
ings were  not  Included  In  these  tabulations 
because  subcommittee  mark-up  sessions  were 
not  reported  to  the  Record.) 

Public  mark-up  sessions  are  rare.  Most 
committees  prefer  to  write  legislation  in  pri- 
vate for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some  members 
believe  that  open  meetings  tend  to  encour- 
age greater  posturing  and  longer  speeches  for 
public  consumption.  Others  think  commit- 
tee action  Is  hindered  by  the  necessity  of 
observing  formal  procedures.  One  committee, 
which  held  open  mark-up  sessions  In  the 
past  but  not  In  1971,  found  that  the  open 
meetings  usually  attracted  more  lobbyists 
than  public. 

Open  Mark-Up  Sessions:  The  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  which  had  the 
lowest  over-all  secrecy  score  of  House  com- 
mittees holding  more  than  100  meetings, 
also  led  In  the  open  business  meeting  cate- 
gory. Of  those  specified  as  business  sessions, 


the  committee  closed  Its  doors  six  out  of  60 
times. 

The  Ho^ise  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee's practice  of  opening  mark-up  sessions  to 
the  public  began  during  heated  debate  over 
anti-poverty  legislation  In  1967,  the  year 
Rep.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (D  Ky.)  became  chair- 
man. Perkins  opened  the  sessions  when  Re- 
publican committee  members  prevented  ac- 
tion by  boycotting  meetings,  while  keeping 
someone  In  attendance  tc  protest  that  a  quo- 
rum was  not  present. 

At  that  time  Perkins  stated:  "If  they  (the 
Republicans)  want  to  kill  this  bill  then 
they're  going  to  have  to  do  It  on  the  floor, 
out  In  the  open  and  for  the  record.  We're  not 
going  to  let  them  do  it  behind  closed  doors." 
(1967  Weekly  Report  p.  2121) 

Donald  M.  Baker,  chief  clerk  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  told  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  that  he  did  not  think 
open  meetings  had  hampered  committee 
proceedings  and  called  It  "a  very  good  rule." 

House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  opened 
30  of  Its  55  mark-up  sessions.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs  be- 
gan marking  up  In  open  session  In  1971  under 
the  direction  of  Its  new  chairman.  Rep. 
Phillip  Burton  (D  Calif.) .  Burton  also  serves 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

Another  committee  to  mark  up  In  open 
session  In  1971  was  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  The  committee  voted  to  open 
these  sessions  as  a  result  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

Committee  Hearings:  The  1970  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  contained  provisions 
concerning  he&rlngs.  It  required  that  House 
and  Senate  committees,  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  and  House  Rules 
Committees,  announce  the  date,  place  and 
subject  of  hearings  at  least  one  week  In  ad- 
vance, unless  the  committee  finds  good 
cause  for  beclnnlng  them  earlier.  Provision 
for  radio  and  television  coverage  of  open 
committee  meetings  was  contained  In  the 
legislation.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act, 
such  coverage  was  permitted  In  the  Senate 
but  not  In  the  House. 

The  reorganization  law  provided  for  the 
opening  of  more  hearings.  It  stipulated  that 
Senate  hearings  would  be  open  except  when 
the  committee  determines  that  testimony 
may  relate  to  national  security,  may  tend  to 


reflect  adversely  on  the  character  or  reputa- 
tion of  an  Individual  or  may  divulge  matters 
deemed  confidential  under  other  provisions 
of  law  or  government  regulation. 

GROUND  RDLES 

Statistics  In  Congressional  Quarterly's 
open-closed  committee  study  were  derived 
primarily  from  Information  published  In  the 
dally  digest  section  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, the  official  Journal  of  Senate  and  House 
proceedings.  Section  221  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (now  Section 
905,  Title  44,  United  States  Code)  required: 

"The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall 
provide  for  printing  In  the  daily  Record  the 
legislative  program  for  the  day  together 
with  a  list  of  congressional  committee  meet- 
ings and  hearings,  and  the  place  of  meetings 
and  subject  matter.  It  shall  cause  a  brief 
r6sum6  of  congressional  activities  for  the 
previous  day  to  be  Incorporated  In  the  Rec- 
ord. .  .  ." 

In  practice,  however,  not  all  committee 
meetings  were  listed  In  the  Record.  Commit- 
tees used  different  criteria  as  to  what  con- 
stituted a  meeting.  Some  did  not  report 
their  meetings  regularly  to  the  Record;  some 
said  they  reported  their  meetings  but  they 
were  not  carried  In  the  Record. 

Open  meetings  followed  by  closed  meet- 
ings are  counted  twice — once  In  each  cate- 
gory. Joint  meetings  of  separate  committees 
or  subcommittees  are  counted  as  one  meet- 
ing for  each.  A  meeting  of  a  subcommittee 
Is  counted  as  a  meeting  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

The  tabulations  exclude  meetings  when 
Congress  was  not  In  regular  session;  meet- 
ings outside  of  Washington.  D.C.;  meetings 
of  conference  committees  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting Senate  and  House  versions  of  bills; 
Informal  meetings  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  consider  sending  legislation  to  the 
floor  (but  Rules  Committee  meetings  for 
other  purposes  are  Included) . 

Meetings  held  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  were  not  always  reported  to  the 
Record.  The  CQ  tally  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  made  from  a  Record  list  of 
meetings  scheduled.  The  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  and  Conduct  did  not  re- 
port Its  meetings,  all  closed,  to  the  Record 
nor  state  the  number  of  times  It  met. 


OPE    AND  CLOSED  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS.  1%9-71 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Senate  committees: 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 

Agricul'ufe  and  Foteslry   

Appropriations 

Armed  Services 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Afairsi 

Commerce 

District  of  Columbia 

F  nance 

Foreign  Relations 

Government  Operations 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Judiciary 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Public  Works 

Rules  and  Administration 

Select  Equal  Educational  Opportunity' 

Select  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 

Select  Small  Business 

Select  Standards  and  Conduct 

Special  Aging 

Veterans' Affairs » 

Total 1,085 


Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Open 

Closed 

Total 

closed 

Open 

Closed 

Total 

closed 

Open 

Closed 

Total 

closed 

7 

7 

14 

50 

12 

3 

15 

20 

7 

3 

10 

30 

25 

10 

35 

29 

20 

27 

47 

57 

39 

19 

58 

33 

176 

59 

235 

25 

182 

76 

258 

29 

220 

94 

314 

30 

30 

38 

68 

56 

26 

94 

120 

78 

32 

118 

150 

79 

86 

27 

113 

24 

60 

29 

89 

33 

72 

22 

94 

23 

91 

20 

111 

18 

130 

32 

162 

20 

159 

43 

202 

21 

54 

6 

60 

10 

29 

6 

35 

17 

27 

5 

32 

16 

41 

28 

69 

41 

50 

36 

86 

42 

35 

31 

66 

47 

63 

63 

126 

50 

62 

65 

127 

51 

72 

55 

127 

43 

95 

14 

109 

13 

45 

12 

57 

21 

84 

9 

93 

10 

60 

30 

90 

33 

88 

37 

125 

30 

90 

23 

113 

20 

78 

14 

92 

15 

138 

29 

167 

17 

142 

25 

167 

15 

127 

48 

175 

27 

129 

49 

178 

28 

171 

43 

214 

20 

33 

12 

45 

27 

6 

15 

21 

71 

16 

10 

26 

38 

46 

31 

77 

40 

91 

43 

134 

32 

52 

52 

104 

50 

4 

15 

19 

79 

5 

14 

19 

74 

8 

17 

25 

68 

{? 

(') 

0) 

(0 

45 

4 

49 

8 

30 

4 

34 

12 

1 

13 

8 

18 

4 

22 

18 

18 

2 

20 

10 

34 

1 

35 

3 

24 

1 

25 

4 

21 

1 

22 

5 

?1 

(«) 

(<) 

(0 

^•) 

(•) 

(0 

(<) 

(') 

(•) 

'i2 

^-W 

3 

26 

12 

16 

0 

16 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

(?) 

(•) 

(') 

(•) 

(') 

P) 

(') 

C) 

13 

4 

17 

24 

427 


1,512 


28 


1,176 


576 


1,752 


33 


1,325 


580 


1,905 


30 
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1969  1970  __!!!! 

T^-  Per-                                                             Pe'; 

cent  cent                                            .,                   cent 

Open       Closed          Total        closed          Open       Closed  Tola         closed          Open       C.osed          Tolai          closed 

House  committee:  „,              .c            190              «             «             og  131              76            110             64            174               37 

Agriculture 83              45             128              35              32              98  lil               /o             »                                 ^^^                53 

Appropriations. »            330            330            100               0            379  3  9            lou            ^^^             ^^ 

Armed  Services f             ^f             »5*              f^              f^             '5^  toO              27              52              26              78                33 

Banking  and  Currency.... - '°              l\              «              \\              'A              ii,  g,              42              53              37              90                41 

District  of  Columbia - - jO              23              /3              ii              «|              «  »                                                   5             jjg                  3 

Education  and  Labor 180              20            200              10            zm              la  ^^u                                                ^^             ^^ 

Foreigh  Affairs »              "             }"              48             13|              «  10                                                ^^             ^^^ 

Government  Operations 90             29            US              «               7              58  65              89               9             47              56               84 

House  Administration - J             5"            ,"              ^            ,,.              ,5  J47              24            101              26            127               20 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 85              25             110              23             U                3b  IJ/              «              ^^              ^^              ^^                3^ 

Internal  Security - ^*                *             .i%              i)             ^J             113  257              44             173              56            229                24 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce - 122             4S             b/              ii            i«            »"  j                                 g^             ^^            ^^               „ 

Judiciary ..-.- - «              fj              g°              JJ              |^              ^  o5              34              84              37             121                31 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries »6             ^\            }"'              ^             ??             |g  75             40             88               3             91                 3 

Pos'.  Office  and  Civil  Service »              35             125              ^8              «              lu  ro                                                ^^             j^j                3j 

Public  Works - -.- "             fj             II             1*6             ^i             *l  i§             20             22               4              26               15 

Rules - "               5?              Jc               25              38              14  52              27              47               15              62                24 

Science  and  Astronautics - 64              21              8b              /s               4               e  10             60              15               5              20               25 

Select  Crime  I nvostigatioo' »                n              ^\                0              26                0  26                0              29                1              30                 3 

Select  Small  Business - 31            •   U              Jl                u              ^o               12  20              60                1               "              "                ?3 

Standards  of  Official  Conduct ----- 0              14               14             luu                8              i^  i«                ^              ^^              ^^              37                32 

veterans' Aflairs ^              "             33              «             ^u              u  ^^^             ,^             ^^             ^^            jjj               ^^ 

Ways  and  Means ^^ ^ 

.^^,3,                                       _ 1,390         1.024         2.414 42 U80_     1JI72  2.652              48         1.654          1.131         2.785                41 

Joint  Committees;  ,.             .,             45             30             2I              15  36             42             22             12             34               35 

Atomic  Energy -- fS.              Ax              n,              (3)              (3)              (3)  (!)              (')                6                3                9                33 

Congressional  Operations; -—  CO              (?)              I J             ^              ^^              ^>  ^                0                3                1                <                ^\ 

Defense  Production M                S              61                8              64                0  64                0              74                2              76                  3 

Economic - ---- n                 1                  1              lOO                 0                 :  2              100                 1                 2                 3                 6/ 

Others  I - - " ' '  - 

^^^^1  ^              19             103              18              85 17 102^ 17^ 106 _^'',__i!^,     J^ 

^       '],  2  559         1.470         4,029              36         27641          1^865  T506              if       3.085         1.731         4  816                36 

Grsna  i0i3' ■  '                 ' .^ 

■  Formerly  BanKing  and  Currency  Committee;  renamed  by  the  Legislative  Reorganization    3^/— -J'^^r-X^r^s'in""^^^ 

Act  of  1970.  Daily  Digest,  they  were  carried  as  executive  sessions  in  tabulations. 

!  Created  Feb.  19. 1970,  by  S.  Res.  359.  .  ^^^3*^^,  ^     \   ,ggg  j,    ^^  r^^  ^  ,  .         o     .    „  ».,<„..  .n 

3  Not  in  existence.  Mn  1969  includes  Joint  Committees  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  Library,  Printing.  Reduction 

!  Cr°e'a"d  by't  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures;  in  1970  includes  Printing;  in  1971  includes  Library,  Printing. 

Mr  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  closed-  that  I  am  introducing  today  S   3882.  a  among  ^^l^^^^-f^^^-'^^^^^^'^^'Zii 

door  practice  in  Congress  is  contrary  to  biU  wWch  would  require  the  continuation  ^^^^^^^^S^kcSSes  the  extent  of  reim- 

the  spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  the  of  programs  under  which  recipients  of  ^^^^31,^  j^^  such  transfers, 

intent  of  its  f ramers  Article  I,  section  5  Federal  grants  may  acquire  Federal  ex-  ^  federal  executive  agencies  are  responsible 

of  the  Constitution  provides  that—  cess  property  at  a  reduced  rate.  for  surveying  the  property  under  their  con- 

^  I  «^!Jco  chBii  VTPPn  ft  lournal  of  Us  pro-  On  this  occasion,  I  want  to  outline  the  trol  to  determine  which  is  excess,  reporting 

ceed"  gs  and  from  t^e  ?J "re  pubUsh'the  sequence  of  events  which  has  led  up  to  such  property  to  the  Administrator,  GSA  and 

sf me     except   su^    parts    as    may    In    their  my  introduction  of  the  bill;  and  to  pro-  disposing  of  such  property  to  the  Admlnls- 

SmentTeUe  sec^recy  .  .  .  vide  for  the  record  certain  ^m^ ormation  trator^  OSA  -ci^P-  n|  oj^-h  property 

The  aim  of  this  provision  wa^  to  insure  concerning  the  opera  ion  of  the  program  ^  P'^'^j  J^.^^ 

that  the^ublic's  business  be  conducted  and  the  reasons  I  believed  that  it  should  ^    Generally  speaking,  when  excess  prop- 

i!,\^„Hir^.  ihic  in  riirpct  reaction  to  and  be  preserved.  erty  becomes  surplus  property,  the  Admln- 

in  public,  this  in  direct  reaction  w^^^^  ^    ^^    unanimous    consent    to    have  ist/ator.  GSA.  exercises  supervision  and  dl- 

desire  to  avoid  the  Engllsn  paruamen  ^^^^^^  j^  the  Record  at  this  point  a  rection  over  its  disposition.  Any  agency  au- 

tary  practice  of  closed  sessions.  memorandum  prepared  for  me  by  the  thorized  by  the  Administrator  to  dispose  of 

Living  today  as  we  do  in  a  complex  Lj^j-ary  of  Congress.  This  document  pro-  surplus  property  may  do  so  by  sale,  exchange, 

time   when   people    are   fearing   loss    of  ^^            j         unprejudiced  definition  of  lease,  permit,  or  transfer-for  cash,  credit 

identity  to  a  growing  government  that  Sie   term   ''excess  property-which   is  ^y.^^^^YzeT?^  tL  A^^ini^tr^^r  a^^ 

threatens  to  completely  dommate    hem  ^^^^^  mistakenly  confused  with  "surplus  ^  p^^iSy  'aiver?^TtTlxZ    How! 

and  is  ever  more  difficult  to  understand,  property"— and  of  the  authority  for  the  ^^^^  disposals  may  be  negotiated  under  regu- 

the  need  is  now  to  expose  our  govern-  existing  program.  latlons    prescribed    by    the    Administrator, 

mental  processes  to  the  fullest  extent  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo-  gsa.  Among  the  conditions  which  permit 

possible.  We  must  open  the  doors— and  j-andum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  negotiation  are  the  following:  because  such 

windows— and  let  the  disinfecting  sun-  t,-.„o„i,  as  follows-  action  may  be  necessary  for  the  public  m- 

lieht  in    We  can  but  gain— better  law-  "ecord  asiouows.                     d„„„„.,^  terest  In  an  emergency,  promotion  of  the 

miin?"      greater      public       confidence,  ^he  gsa  Program  on  Excess  Property  ^^^^^^  ^^,^,^  „,  ^^«„„^,  security,  be- 

^«J^Ho«w  nf  thP  riPmnrratic  orocess  1-  T^e  legislative  basis  for  the  GSA  excess  ^ause  bid  prices  after  advertising  are  not  rea- 

strengthenlng  of  the  democratic  Process  ^^    ^    program  is  the  Federal  Property  and  sonable 

itself.  I  urge  serious  consideration  01  tne  Administrative    services    Act    of    1949,    as  e  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  don- 
legislation  and  its  merits.  amended.     Implementing     Instructions     are  ^^g  surplus  property  without  cost  (except  for 

delineated  In  the  Federal  Property  Manage-  p^re  and  handling) ,  for  use  In  any  State  for 

■Rw  Mr    MONDALE    (for  himself  °^ent   Regulations.    The   salient   features   of  educational,  public  health  or  research  pur- 
11/J     T.vV^c     T^   K-iTNVFTiv    Mr'  tbe    Federal    Property    and    Administrative  ^ses.  For  surplus  property  under  the  con- 
Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.    JS.ENNEDY     jvii.  g^^^j^j^g  ^^^  ^  1949    ^re  the  following:  t^ol  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
Pell,  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  tiUM-  ^  .^^  ^^^  makes  a  distinction  between  tar^'.  DOD.  determines  whether  It  Is  usable 
PHREY,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  PROX-  ..gx^ess    property"    and    "surplus    property",  for  educational  purposes  which  are  of  special 
MIRE.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Hartke,  .pj^^  former  is  any  property  under  the  con-  interest  to  the  armed  forces   (e.g..  military 
and  Mr.  Stevenson)  :  trol  of  a  Federal  agency  which  Is  no  longer  preparatory  schools) .  If  found  usable,  he  al- 
S  3882    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  needed  by  that  agency.  Surplus  property  is  locates  It  for  transfer  by  the  Administrator. 
Proi^rtv"  and    Administrative    Services  any  excess  property  not  needed  by  any  Fed-  gsa.  to  State  agencies  for  dlstrtbutlon.  If  not 
A^?^f  iQdO^^  r^rrwSp  fnJthe  use  of  ex-  er^  agency,  as  determined  by  the  Admlnls-  usable  for  military  education,  the  surplus 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  use  OI  ex  ^^^/^j  General  Services.  propertv  may  be  examined  by  Department 
cess  property  by  certain  grantees.  Re-  The  Administrator  ( gsa ).  to  minimize  of  Health. Education  and  welfare  of  cmi  De- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  gj^pgn^tures  for  property,  ts  given  respon-  fense  for  possible  utilization  by  these  actlvl- 
Operations.  slbUlty  to  prescribe  policies  and  methods  to  ties. 

EXCESS  property  promote  the  maximum  utilization  of  excess  f .  Determination  as  to  whether  surplus  pro- 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  would     property  by  Federal  agencies.  He  makes  pro-  perty  is  usable  for  education,  l***!^  »'  «; 
like  at  this  time  to  Inform  my  COUeagUes     vision    for   the    transfer   of   excess   property  search  Is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  who 
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allocates  such  property  on  the  basis  of  needs 
for  transfer  by  GSA  to  the  States  for  distri- 
bution. The  Civil  Defense  Administrator  takes 
similar  action  for  surplus  property  deter- 
mined to  be  useful  for  Civil  Defense  pur- 
poses. 

g.  The  Administrator,  GSA,  Is  authorized  to 
assign  to  the  Secretary.  HEW,  for  disposal, 
such  surplus  real  property  that  HEW  recom- 
mends as  needed  for  education,  health  or 
research  purposes. 

h.  The  administrator.  OSA,  la  authorized  to 
assign  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
disposal,  such  surplus  real  property  needed 
for  use  as  public  parks  or  recreation  area. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  16,  1972,  Frank  Carluccl,  Associate 
Director  of  the  OflSce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  wrote  a  letter  to  Rod  Kreger, 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  calling  on  OSA 
to  "discontinue  all  authorizations  and 
practices  which  now  permit  the  use  of 
Federal  sources  of  supply  or  services  by 
Federal  grantees  including  depots, 
stores,  warehouses,  contracts,  excess  per- 
sonal property  or  other  such  sources." 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Carlucci  to  Mr.  Kreger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Bttdcet, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  16,  1972. 
Hon.  Rod  Kreger, 
Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kreger:  As  you  know,  there  has 
been  increasing  concern  in  the  business  com- 
munity, the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  regarding  an  authorization  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  which  per- 
mits Federal  grantees  to  buy  supplies  and 
services  directly  from  GSA  and  from  other 
Federal  sources  of  supply. 

The  provision  at  issue  as  set  forth  In  the 
Federal  Property  Management  Regulations 
41  CFR  Sec.  101-33.  authorizes  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to  in  turn,  authorize  grant- 
ees of  such  agencies,  to  '^uy  from  GSA  In- 
ventories and  stores,  and  to  order  directly 
from  manufacturers  via  Government  con- 
tracts. Additionally,  the  authorization  has 
been  extended  to  the  practice  of  allowing 
grantees  to  place  orders  with  GSA  regions 
or  buvlng  centers  for  direct  purchase,  and 
also  allows  grantees  access  to  Federal  sources 
of  excess  personal  property. 

The  above  authorizations  are  not  consist- 
ent with  the  purpose  of  the  Administration's 
policy  of  reliance  on  the  private  enterprUe 
system  and  is  particularly  objecUonable  In 
this  sense  because  the  burden  of  GSA  com- 
petition falls  more  heavily  on  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  grantees  are  components  of  State 
or  local  governments,  the  authorizations  are 
also  not  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  In  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  and  Implementing  regula- 
tions (Circular  A-97)  of  OMB. 

It  Is  our  conclusion.  In  view  of  the  above, 
that  GSA  should  discontinue  all  authoriza- 
tions and  practices  which  now  permit  the 
use  of  Federal  sources  of  supply  or  services 
by  Federal  grantees. 

I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
GSA  regulations  that  would  rescind  all  au- 
thorizations of  GSA  under  which  Federal 
grantees  are  permitted  to  use  Federal  soiu-ces 
of  supply.  The  proposed  regulation  should, 
of  course,  be  made  available  under  OMB 
Circular  No.  A-85  for  comment  by  State  and 
local  goverrmients  prior  to  Issuance. 

Upon  Issuance  of  the  amendment,  action 
should  be  taken  to  notUy  the  agencies  of 


the  determination  and  request  that  they  im- 
mediately advise  their  grantees  that  access 
to  Federal  sources,  i.e.,  depots,  stores,  ware- 
houses, contracts,  excess  personal  property, 
or  other  such  sources  Is  no  longer  authorized. 
Appropriate  action  consistent  with  the  above 
should  also  be  taken  with  respect  to  existing 
arrangements  and  unfilled  requisitions. 

As  you  know,  studies  of  the  Conmilsslon 
on  Government  Procurement  have  extended 
to  all  phases  of  supply  support  and  the  Com- 
mission's final  report  may  Include  recom- 
mendations concerning  grantee  use  of  Fed- 
eral supply  sources.  We  will,  of  course,  re- 
view the  above  conclusion  in  the  light  of 
any  such  recommendation  which  the  Com- 
mission may  propose. 

Tour  cooperation  and  assistance  in  accom- 
plishing the  foregoing  will  be  appreciated. 
Should  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this 
matter,  we  would  be  happy  to  discuss  It 
further. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  CARLUcct, 
Associate  Director 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Federal  Register  dated  June  1,  1972,  the 
following  annoimcement  appeared: 
(General  Services  Administration— [41  CFR. 
Parts  101-26,  101-33,  101-431) 

Use  of  Government  Supply  Sources  by 

Grantees 

notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 

Notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  General 
Services  AdnUnlstratlon  (GSA)  Is  consider- 
ing the  adoption  of  revised  rules  prohibiting 
the  use  of  GSA  and  other  Government 
sources  of  supply  by  recipients  of  Federal 
grants. 

The  OfQce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
directed  GSA  to  propose  discontinuance  of 
the  authorization  permitting  Federal  grant- 
ees to  use  Federal  supply  sources.  Therefore, 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Management  Regulations  to  accomplish 
this  have  been  developed.  However,  cost-re- 
imbursement type  contractors  will  continue 
to  be  permitted  to  use  GSA  supply  sources 
under  the  provisions  of  Subparts  1-5.5  and 
1-6.9  of  the  Federal  Procurement  Regula- 
tions. 

This  notice  is  published  pvu'suant  to  sec- 
tion 205(c),  63  Stat.  390;   40  U.S.C.  486(c). 

Interested  persons  are  Invited  to  subml* 
written  data,  views,  or  arguments  regarding 
the  proposed  revision  to  the  Commissioner, 
Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Washington,  D.C.  20406,  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  this 
notice  m  the  Federal  Register. 

Dated:   May  31,  1972. 

M.  S.  Meeker, 
Comm.issioner. 

I  became  aware  of  the  appearance  of 
this  announcement  more  than  a  week 
later,  when  Minnesota  grantees  notified 
me  that  they  stood  to  lose  valuable  and 
much-needed  excess  property  if  the  rule 
change  went  into  effect.  Among  the  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  in  Minnesota 
alone  which  have  since  taken  the  trouble 
to  inform  me  that  they  oppose  the  ter- 
mination of  the  program  are  the 
following: 

List  of  Instttutions  and  Agencies 

Bemldji  State  College. 

Bl-County  Community  Action  Council. 
BemldJl,  Minn. 

Community  Action  Program,  White  Earth, 
Mlim. 

Dakota  County  Area — Vocational -Techni- 
cal School. 

Detroit  Lake?  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Inter-County  Community  Council,  Inc., 
Ersklne,  Minn. 


Inter-County  Community  Council,  Inc., 
Oklee,  Minn. 

Law  offices  of  Legal  Services  Project,  Cass 
Lake,  Minn. 

Legal  Aid  Society  of  Minneapolis. 

Mankato  Area  Vocational-Technical  Insti- 
tute. 

Meeker-Wright  Community  Action,  Inc., 
Waverly,  Minn. 

Minnesota  Private  College  Council. 

Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vo- 
cational Education. 

Northwest  Community  Action  Council, 
Badger,  Minn. 

Red  Wing  Public  Schools. 

Rural  Minnesota  CEP  and  CO  PO. 

St.  Cloud  State  College. 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College. 

South  Central  Community  Action  Council, 
Jackson,  Minn. 

Southeastern  Minnesota  Citizens  Action 
Council. 

Southeastern  Vocational  Center. 

Suburban  Hennepin  County  Area  Voca- 
tional-Technical School. 

Technical  Education  Center,  Wlllmar  State 
Junior  College. 

After  learning  of  the  intention  of  GSA 
to  terminate  the  excess  property  pro- 
gram, I  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
GSA  requesting  information  about  the 
impact  of  the  proposed  change. 

The  letter  follows: 

June  15,  1972. 
Mr.  Rod  Kreger, 

Acting  Administrator,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kreger:  It  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  that  GSA  Is  considering  the 
adoption  of  revised  rules  prohibiting  the  use 
of  GSA  and  other  government  sources  of 
supply  by  recipients  of  Federal  grants. 

I  am  most  distressed  to  hear  that  such  a 
policy  change  Is  under  consideration.  It  ts 
apparent  that  a  wide  variety  of  institutions 
in  Minnesota,  Including  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools  and  the  University,  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  change. 

'to  my  knowledge  these  Institutions  have 
received  no  explanation  from  OSA  of  the 
reasons  for  the  proposed  change.  My  staff 
has  secured  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Frank 
Carluccl,  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  notifying  you  of 
the  proposed  change  in  regulations.  This 
letter  states  that  existing  policy  Is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  Administra- 
tion policy  of  reliance  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system  and  is  psurticularly  objection- 
able In  this  sense  because  the  burden  of 
GSA  competition  falls  more  heavily  on  small 
businesses  throughout  the  country.  This  let- 
ter offers  no  documentation  of  the  so-called 
"administration  policy"  referred  to  or  any 
explanation  as  to  what  extent  the  present 
policy  places  a  burden  on  small  businesses 
throughout  the  country. 

In  addition,  my  staff  has  been  unable  to 
secure  from  your  agency  an  explanation  of 
the  potential  Impact  of  the  policy  change 
either  nationally  or  In  Minnesota. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  possible 
effects  of  a  change  in  the  regulation  on  the 
quality  of  educational  and  other  human 
service  programs  in  Minnesota.  But  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  address  the  substance  of 
this  issue  without  adequate  Information.  For 
this  reason.  I  request  that  complete  answers 
to  the  following  questions  be  forwarded  to 
my  office  by  the  close  of  business  on  Thurs- 
day, June  20th: 

1.  Please  list  all  Minnesota  institutions 
which  received  excess  property  in  PTT  1971 
and  1972,  the  value  of  the  property  acquired 
and  which  of  these  Institutions  would  be- 
come Ineligible  under  the  proposed  change. 

2.  Please  Indicate  the  dollar  value  of  ex- 
cess and  surplus  property  received  by  each 
of  the  following  types  of  Institutions  in  each 
of  the  last  flVe  years : 
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(a)  Minnesota  Institutions, 

(b)  Minnesota  colleges  and  universities, 

(c)  Minnesota  vocational  and  technical 
education  Institutions, 

(d)  all  vocational  education  Institutions 
nationally, 

(e)  all  colleges  and  universities  nationally. 

3.  Please  list  the  dollar  value  of  excess 
property  disposed  of  throughout  the  United 
States  in  FY  1971  and  1972. 

4.  Please  explain  the  difference  between 
excess  property  and  siurlus  property. 

5.  What  agencies  or  other  recipients  will 
acquire  or  be  eligible  for  acquisition  of  the 
excess  property  that  would  bo  unavailable 
to  grantees  under  the  proposed  rule  change? 
Please  provide  a  general  answer  on  the  na- 
tional situation  and  the  specific  list  of  eligi- 
ble recipients  In  Mlnneeota. 

6.  Please  explain  In  full  "the  Administra- 
tion policy  of  reliance  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system"  with  documentation  of  its 
origin  and  existence. 

7.  Please  explain  Mr.  Csirluccl's  assertion 
that  "the  burden  of  OSA  competition  falls 
more  heavily  on  small  businesses  throughout 
the  country." 

I  am  looking  forward  to  your  speedy  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Despite  the  repeated  attempts  of  my 
staff  to  receive  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions from  GSA,  none  had  been  received 
by  my  ofiBce  on  Jime  29.  The  deadline 
for  comments  to  GSA  was  Imminent  and 
I  feared  that  the  program  would  be  ter- 
minated before  Congress  even  had  the 
chance  to  express  Its  Interest  and  con- 
cern. For  these  reasons,  on  Jime  29,  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  legis- 
lation authorMng  continuation  of  the 
excess  property  and  supply  sources  pro- 
grams for  grantees. 

The  Senate  approved  the  amendment. 
At  this  point,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  letter  received  in  my  ofiace  from 
GSA — after  the  amendment  had  already 
been  approved  by  the  Senate.  I  hope 
you  will  take  note  of  the  failure  of  GSA 
to  answer  directly  virtually  all  of  the 
questions  I  had  submitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General   Services   Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  29. 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  the  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Prt^erty  Management  Regrilatlons 
(PPMR)  be  amended  to  discontinue  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  (GSA)  grantee 
program. 

Your  Interest  Is  appreciated  and  we  are 
answering  your  questions  In  the  same  order 
as  in  your  letter. 

1  &  2:  The  information  required  to  an- 
swer these  two  questions  Is  not  available 
within  GSA.  Transfers  of  excess  property  are 
made  to  Federal  agencies,  some  of  which,  in 
turn,  make  it  available  for  use  by  thetr 
grantees  and  cost-reimbursement  type  con- 
tractors. After  such  property  is  transferred, 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  within  the 
acquiring  agencies,  either  directly  or  by  their 
grantees,  is  not  known  by  OSA. 

By  way  of  Information,  with  the  expan- 
sion of  Federal  grant  programs,  several  years 
ago  certain  agencies  started  acquiring  excess 
property  not  only  for  direct  use  but  also  tor 
use  in  Federal  grant  programs  and  on  cost- 
reimburaement  type  contracts.  The  principal 
recipient  agencies  have  been  the  Office  of 
Economic    Opportunity;     National    Bdenoe 


Foundation;  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Man- 
power Administration,  Department  of  La- 
bor; Department  of  Commerce;  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency  (former  Office  of  Civil 
Defense);  and,  more  recently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency;  and  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. These  agencies  keep  accountability  rec- 
ords and  information  on  the  eonount  of  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  their  grantees  and  such 
information  would  be  available  only  from 
them. 

In  the  event  the  proposed  regulation  Is 
Issued,  Federal  grantees  In  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota will  no  longer  be  able  to  acquire  ex- 
cess property.  While  we  do  not  have  avail- 
able the  names  of  these  grantees,  they  are 
generally  Involved  in  programs  concerned 
with  education,  manpower  training  and  de- 
velopment, community  action,  antipoverty, 
local  police  training,  and  civil  defense. 

With  respect  to  surplus  property.  It  Is  al- 
located among  the  States  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  transfer  to  the  States  for  donation 
for  education,  public  health,  and  civil  de- 
fense pxirposes.  By  law,  distribution  to  eligible 
donees  within  the  States  is  made  by  an  agen- 
cy established  by  each  State  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  Minnesota,  that  agency  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  W.  Shattuck,  Su- 
pervisor, Siuplus  Property  Section.  Depart- 
ment of  Administration,  5420  Highway  8,  Ar- 
den  Hills,  New  Brighton,  Minnesota  55112. 
Therefore,  data  on  the  amounts  donated 
to  specific  donees  within  Minnesota  would  be 
available  only  from  the  State  agency. 

3.  In  terms  of  original  acquisition  cost, 
during  FY  1971  $751.2  miUion  of  excess  prop- 
erty was  transferred  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies; for  FY  1972  through  May  the  amount 
was  approximately  $858.0  million. 

4.  The  term  "excess  property"  means  any 
property  under  the  control  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  is  not  required  for  its  needs 
and  the  discharge  of  Its  responsibilities,  as 
determined  by  the  head  thereof.  While  in 
excess  statvis,  this  property  is  only  available 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  term  "surplvis  property"  means  any 
excess  property  not  required  for  the  needs 
and  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  all 
Federal  agencies,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services.  After  being 
determined  surplus,  such  property  Is  made 
available  first  for  donation  to  use  within  the 
States,  after  which  any  remainder  Is  sold. 

5.  All  agencies  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  currently  acquire  excess  property 
would  continue  to  be  eUgible.  However,  the 
property  would  have  to  be  acquired  only 
for  direct  use  or  for  use  by  their  cost-reim- 
bursement type  contractors. 

Since  grantees  would  no  longer  be  eligible, 
much  of  the  excess  property  which  Federal 
agencies  acquire  for  such  use  would  prob- 
ably become  surplus  and  donated  for  educa- 
tion, public  health,  and  civil  defense  pur- 
poses. Consequently,  grantees  engaged  in  ac- 
tivities for  other  than  those  pvuT>oses  would 
not  be  eUgible  for  the  donation  of  surplus 
property. 

6  &  7:  Since  the  quoted  terms  are  extracted 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
letter  of  May  16,  1972,  to  OSA,  we  feel  that 
OMB  is  better  qualified  to  define  their  usage. 
Any  such  explanation  should  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 

Rod  Kseger, 
Acting  Administrator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  approved  by  the  Senate  was 
considered  by  the  conference  ccHnmlttee 
on  the  GEO  bill.  It  was  not  included  in 


the  conference  report,  becaxise  the  par- 
liamentarian of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ruled  that  the  amendment  was 
not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Apparently  because  of  the  high  public 
interest  and  the  volume  of  mail  being 
received  in  response  to  the  request  for 
comments,  GSA  extended  the  comment 
period  until  July  31.  In  the  meantime. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Elliot  Richardson  imilaterally 
terminated  the  HEW  excess  property 
program  on  July  14.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
here  a  copy  of  the  document  stating  that 
the  HEW  program  has  been  terminated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Mamttal   Oibcxtlar — Materiel    Management  : 
UsB  or  Excess  Property  on  Grants 

1.  Purpose. — ^Thls  circular  provides  De- 
partment policy  regarding  the  use  of  excess 
personal  property  by  grantees. 

2.  Background. — It  has  been  determined 
that  the  use  of  excess  personal  prop)erty  by 
grantees  will  be  discontinued  inasmuch  as 
the  majority  of  HEW  grantees  are  eligible 
for  donation  of  personal  property  under  the 
Department's  surplus  property  donation 
program.  

3.  Policy. — It  is  the  policy  of  HEW  that  the 
use  of  excess  personal  property  by  grantee* 
not  be  authorized.  Section  103 — 43.320  of  the 
HEW  Materiel  Management  Manual  is  in  the 
process  of  being  revised  to  reflect  this  pcrtlcy. 

4.  Accountability. — Federally-owned  per- 
sonal propefCy  presently  In  the  possession  of 
grantees  will  continue  to  be  accounted  for 
in  accordance  with  current  regulations. 

5.  Effective  Date. — This  circular  is  effective 
immediately. 

On  July  28,  I  and  22  other  Senators 
signed  and  sent  a  letter  to  M.  S.  Meeker, 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Supply 
Service,  expressing  our  concern  about 
GSA's  intention  to  terminate  the  excess 
property  and  supply  source  programs 
without  providing  adequate  documenta- 
tion of  the  reason  for  the  decision  and 
without  providing  a  hearing  to  those  who 
would  be  affected  by  the  change.  A  copy 
of  the  letter  follows: 

JULT  28,  1972. 
Hon.  M.  S.  Meeker, 

Commissioner.  Federal  Supply  Services.  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  Washing' 
ton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Meeker:  Please  consider  this 
letter  a  formal  response  to  GSA's  solicita- 
tion of  comments  on  the  proposed  "adoption 
of  revised  rules  prohibiting  the  use  of  GSA 
and  other  Government  sources  of  supply  by 
recipients  of  Federal  grants",  which  ^• 
peared  In  the  Federal  Register  on  June  1, 
1972. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  to  learn  that  GSA 
Is  considering  terminating  the  excess  prop- 
erty and  GSA  supply  source  programs  for 
grantees.  We  believe  that  these  programs  are 
of  considerable  importance  In  keeping  down 
the  cost  of  government-supported  projects  to 
the  tax-payers;  and  In  maintaining  the  qual- 
ity of  service  offered  by  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  further  been  concerned  to  observe 
that  OSA  has  not  provided  the  OongresB  with 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  pros  and  cons 
of  these  programs  as  they  exist;  and  of  the 
specific  reasons  for  the  proposal  to  terminate 
them. 

Any  decision  on  the  future  of  the  grantee 
programs  should  be  made  only  after  complete 
information  on  its  implications  has  been  de- 
veloped and  provided   to  Congress  and   to 
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affected  parties.  Purther,  we  believe  that  G8A 
•bould  make  a  decision  only  after  calling  a 
public  hearing  and  receiving  testimony  from 
those  affected  parties  who  wish  to  testify. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  OSA  should 
notify  HEW — which  haa  unUaterally  termi- 
nated Its  own  program  even  before  the  period 
lor  comments  has  expired — and  other  execu- 
tive agencies  that  they  should  continue  to 
operate  their  programs  until  a  general  policy 
decision  has  been  made. 

We  thank  you  for  yovir  serious  considera- 
tion of  these  polnte  and  urge  that  you  Im- 
mediately announce  a  date  for  a  hearing  and 
provide  the  Congress  with  the  documentation 
required  to  fully  understand  the  Implications 
of  the  proposed  rule  change. 
Sincerely, 
Walter  P.   Mondale,   George  McOovem, 
Vance  Hartke.  Fred  Harris,  Philip  A. 
Hart.  Claiborne  Pell,  Thomas  Eagleton. 
Clifford  P.  Case,  Edward  W.   Brooke, 
Robert    Stafford,    William    Proxmlre, 
Mike  Gravel.  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Daniel 
Inouye,  Harrison  Williams,  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,    Prank    Church,    Gaylord 
Nelson,  John  Tunney,  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Edmund  Muskle,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
and  Jacob  Javlts. 

And  now  today,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
which  would  require  the  continuation  of 
the  excess  property  program.  I  have  more 
than  one  reason  for  believing  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary. 

The  first,  and  most  obvious,  reason  Is 
that  I  believe  that  the  excess  property 
program  is  the  legitimate  source  of  prop- 
erty that  is  strongly  needed  by  and  sig- 
nificantly improves  the  programs  of 
many  educational  and  other  public  serv- 
ice agencies.  Representatives  of  the  voca- 
tional schools,  colleges  and  universities 
and  community  action  agencies  have 
testified  over  and  over  again  to  me  in  let- 
ters that  they  simply  could  not  afford 
to  acqxiire  the  same  property  at  the  mar- 
ket price.  If  they  cannot  get  it  under  the 
excess  property  program,  they  often  can- 
not afford  to  buy  it  at  all. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  excess  prw- 
erty  program  saves  the  taxpayers  money. 
Institutions  and  agencies  do  not  have  to 
pay  market  prices  for  certain  property 
that  they  otherwise  acquire  imder  the 
program;  and  the  costs  associated  with 
acquisition  run  less  for  excess  property 
than  they  do  for  property  secured  under 
the  surplus  donation  program. 

My  third  reason  for  introducing  this 
legislation  is  that  I  am  appalled  at  the 
disregard  of  the  administration  and  the 
executive  agencies  for  the  prerogative  of 
Congress  in  this  whole  area  of  property 
transfer.  No  less  an  authority  than  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  states — 
In  the  second  i>aragraph  of  article  IV: 

The  congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  aU  needful  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States;  and 
nothing  In  this  Constitution  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  was  never 
consulted  when  the  excess  property  pro- 
gram for  grantees  was  initiated.  And  now 
that  the  program  is  threatened,  now  that 
the  Government  is  trying  to  take  away  a 
privilege  which  It  has  previously  granted, 
the  attempt  was  again  made  to  deter- 
mine policy  without  the  consultation  of 
Congress.  I  am  aware  that  Secretary 


Richardson  wrote  to  Representative 
Jack  Brooks,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Activities, 
in  June  Informing  him  that  he  expected 
to  terminate  the  HEW  program.  But  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
which  oversees  HEW  programs,  was  no- 
tified that  any  such  action  was  pending. 

My  fourth  reason  for  introducing  this 
bill  today  is  this:  while  neglecting  to 
work  with  and  inform  the  Congress  about 
the  pending  change  in  policy,  the  agen- 
cies involved  have  also  completely  failed 
to  make  their  deliberations  known  either 
to  the  grantees  who  would  be  affected  or 
to  the  general  public.  Notification  of  the 
proposed  change  proceeded  in  a  most 
perfunctory  manner  giving  rise  to  con- 
fusion and  misinformation  throughout 
the  commimities  affected. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  must  put  an 
end  to  secrecy  in  Government.  I  do  not 
understand  why  a  Senator  who  requests 
basic  information  concerning  the  impact 
of  a  proposed  policy  change  which  affects 
thousands  of  his  constituents  and  cannot 
get  an  answer.  I  do  not  imderstand  how 
an  executive  agency  can  make  a  policy 
change  without  being  required  to  make 
public  the  reasons  behind  the  proposed 
change. 

It  is  apparent  that  not  all  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  involved  fully  support  the 
proposed  termination  of  the  excess  prop- 
erty program.  Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity, wrote  to  OMB  Director  Caspar  Wein- 
berger on  June  23 : 

The  annual  utilization  of  excess  federal 
property  by  GEO  grantees  Is  approximately 
$15  million.  This  excess  property  Includes 
heavy  equipment,  many  types  of  vehicles, 
shop  equipment,  furniture  and  other  supplies 
and  equipment  that  become  excess  to  the 
many  federal  agencies.  Loss  of  access  to  ex- 
cess federal  property  will  require  commercial 
purchases  whereas,  the  only  cost  for  excess 
property  Is  transportation. 

And,  Howard  Matthews,  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Manpower  and  Training 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  wrote  In  a 
memo  to  the  Director  of  the  surplus 
property  program  at  HEW: 

We  do  have  a  strong  program  objection  (to 
eliminating  the  excess  property  program  for 
grantees) ,  as  hard  core  program  savings  re- 
ported by  your  regional  excess  property  pro- 
gram coordinator  exceeded  $46  million  In  the 
last  five  years.  These  program  savings  reflect 
the  utilization  of  Excess  Federal  Personal 
Property  both  In  the  consumable  and  major 
equipment  categories  In  lieu  of  new  procure- 
ment and  represent  savings  of  appropriated 
funds  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  which  excess  Federal 
prof>erty  was  acquired  and  substituted.  The 
monies  saved  have  been  used  for  program 
expansion  and  enrichment. 

I  see  no  Justification  for  the  high- 
handed, elusive  treatment  the  public,  In- 
terested parties  and  Members  of  the 
Congress  have  received  in  their  attempts 
to  learn  about  and  have  a  part  in  deci- 
sions regarding  the  excess  property  pol- 
icy. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  for  the  record  that  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  and  discussing  here 
today  concerns  only  the  excess  property 


program  for  grantees.  It  would  not 
affect  the  access  of  grantees  to  Fed- 
eral supply  sources  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  is  my  belief  that  because  these  two 
programs  were  tied  together  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  proposed  rule  change 
in  the  Federal  Register,  the  public  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  issues  and 
the  questions  raised  are  inseparable.  I 
think  that  the  issues  are  different,  and  I 
am  also  introducing  a  completely  sepa- 
rate bill  that  deals  with  the  question  of 
purchasing  from  GSA  stores. 

I  am  introducing  the  excess  property 
legislation  today  in  the  hope  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  issues  raised  by 
the  excess  property  policy  are  significant 
enough  in  themselves  to  warrant  hear- 
ings and  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  Repre- 
sentatives Michael  Harrington,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Don  Praser,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  others  are  Introducing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  bill  on  excess 
property  which  is  identical  to  mine. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3882 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Federal  Property  ant!  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40 
X7JB.C.  483) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Each  executive  agency  shall  fumlsb 
excess  property  to  any  grantee  imder  a  pro- 
gram established  by  law  and  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  by  the  Congress  If  the  head 
of  that  executive  agency  deteqpilnes  that  the 
use  of  excess  properte  bvjptt  grantee  wUl 
(1)  expand  the  abUltfWthat  grantee  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 
was  made,  (2)  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  grant,  or  (3) 
result  In  an  enhancement  in  the  product  or 
benefit  from  that  grant.  Any  determination 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  furnished  to  the  gran- 
tee Involved.  The  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  governing  the  use,  main- 
tenance, consumption,  and  redelivery  to 
Government  custody  of  excess  property  fur- 
nished to  grantees  under  this  subsection." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   328 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 
ary 27,  1971,  I  introduced  S.  325,  which 
would  provide  for  a  permanent  survivor 
benefit  plan  for  dependents  of  retired 
military  personnel. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators ScHWEiKER  and  Cotton  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  325.  This  makes  a  total  of  41 
Senators  who  are  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. 

8.   2Bie 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2516,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  to 
reimburse  owners  of  equlnes  and  accred- 
ited veterinarians  for  certain  expenses 
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of  vaccinations  incurred  for  protection 
against  Venezuelan  eqxiine  encephalo- 
myelitis. 

8.   S330 

At  the  request  of  Mr-  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3330,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  management,  conservation,  use, 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  on  Natural  Resources 
Planning  and  Policy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.   344B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Elansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3449,  a  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Water  Resources  Council  to  coordi- 
nate a  national  program  to  insure  the 
safety  of  dams  and  other  water  storage 
and  control  structures,  to  provide  tech- 
nical support  to  State  programs  for  the 
licensing  and  Inspection  of  such  struc- 
tures, to  encourage  adequate  State 
safety  laws  and  metliods  of  implemen- 
tation thereof. 

S.    3841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3841,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  an  estate  tax  chari- 
table deduction  In  the  case  of  certain 
charitable  remainder  trusts. 

8.   3873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wuxiams), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HvHPHRjEY)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3872,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  certain  funds  to  promote 
scholarly,  cultural,  and  artistic  activi- 
ties between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  342— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  POLICY  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT NOT  TO  STRIKE  DIKES  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.) 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Chitrch,  Eaglston,  Harris, 
Kennedy,  Magnuson,  McQovzrn,  Prox- 
BfiRE,  RrsicoFF.  Bayh,  and  myself,  I  am 
submitting  today  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  which  supports  the  policy  set 
forth  by  the  President  on  June  29,  1972, 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  bomb  the 
dikes  In  North  Vietnam.  I  send  the  reso- 
lution to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ral. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
referred. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
8.  Bn.  842 

Whereas  the  President  has  stated  on  June 
39,  1972,  that:  "The  United  States  has  used 
great  restraint  In  Its  bombing  policies;  and 
2  tblnk  properly  so.  We  have  .  .  .  bad  crdera 
out  not  to  hit  dikes  because  the  result  In 
terms  of  civilian  casualties  would  be  extraor- 


dinary. As  far  as  any  future  activities  are 
concerned  those  orders  are  still  in  force ....", 
and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  millions  of  civil- 
ian lives  are  protected  by  the  complicated 
and  ancient  system  of  dams  and  dikes  in 
North  Vietnam,  now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that,  In  accordance  with  the  above-stated 
policy  of  the  President,  the  United  States 
shaU  not  bomb  or  otherwise  attack  by  air  or 
sea  any  dams,  dikes,  or  othw  hydraulic  sys- 
tems in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  recognize  that,  since  the  Pres- 
ident announced  that  policy,  the  admin- 
istration has  vacillated,  equivocated,  and 
altered  that  position.  Yet,  it  should  re- 
main the  administration's  position,  as  it 
is  proper  and  imperative. 

Mr.  President,  no  Issue  facing  our  Na- 
tion Is  more  iirgent  than  the  possibility 
that  our  bombing  may  help  cause  mass 
floods  in  North  Vietnam  In  the  next 
month  or  two. 

North  ^netnam's  dike  system  protects 
a  rural  population  of  over  10,000,000  peo- 
ple. These  dikes  run  throughout  the  Red 
River  Valley.  Often  reaching  a  height  of 
over  40  feet.  If  the  dikes  are  breached,  if 
monsoon  waters  which  peak  in  August 
break  through  and  floods  ensue,  millions 
of  civilian  could  drown  or  face  starva- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  this 
point  as  strongly  as  I  can:  the  lives  of 
millions  of  human  beings  are  at  stake. 
The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam's  dikes 
is  not  just  another  part  of  the  Vietnam 
debate,  another  political  antiwar  issue. 
If  these  dikes  fail,  one  of  the  greatest 
human  disasters  of  the  20th  century 
could  result. 

We  may  disagree  on  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  should  withdraw  to- 
tally from  Indochina.  But  there  can  be 
no  disagreement  that  every  moral  and 
legal  tenet  we  hold  dear  proscribes  any 
support  whatsoever  for  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam's  dikes. 

In  fairness,  Mr.  President,  another 
point  must  also  be  emphasized.  I  do  not 
claim  that  our  bombing  of  dikes  has  yet 
caused  severe  civilian  casualties.  I  do  not 
claim  that  we  have  as  yet  Jeopardized 
the  civilian  lives  which  are  protected  by 
the  dikes. 

But  I  do  know,  Mr.  President,  that  an 
uncheck^  bombing  policy  threatens  to 
do  Just  that.  I  do  know  that  the  reports 
by  our  own  Government  of  our  bombing 
activities  in  North  Vietnam  have  been 
conflicting  and  have  not  always  been  ac- 
curate. 

It  ts  important  to  adhere  to  the  policy 
set  forth  by  the  President  on  June  29. 
But  it  appears  that  we  are  not  doing  that. 
The  highest  ofiQcials  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration now  admit  that  we  are.  in  fact, 
bombing  North  Vietnam's  dikes.  More 
important,  they  have  also  made  it  clear 
that  these  strikes  against  the  dikes  are 
not  mere  "accidents,"  but  are,  In  fact,  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  our  overall 
bombing  campaign  against  the  North. 

The  issue  of  our  bombing  the  dikes  was 
first  raised  by  Nortli  Vietnamese  spokes- 
men during  the  months  of  April,  May, 
and  June,  in  which  they  charged  that 
there  had  been  18,  46,  and  46  raids  re- 
spectively against  the  dikes.  Many  of  us. 


Including  myself,  tended  to  discount 
tliese  reports  as  possible  "enemy  propa- 
ganda" and  did  not  treat  them  with  a 
great  degree  of  seriousness. 

I  personally  cannot  believe  that  any 
attempt  would  be  made  to  bomb  the 
dikes.  I  am  confident  that  the  ix>llcy 
which  had  been  a  part  of  American  for- 
^gn  policy  for  the  past  10  years  will 
remain  a  part  of  that  policy  and  that 
we  would  leave  the  dikes  alone  knowing 
that  the  only  thing  that  could  be  caused 
in  the  way  of  results  from  bombing  at- 
tacks on  t^e  dikes  would  be  massive  civil- 
ian deaths  through  drowning  or  starva- 
tion at  some  later  point. 

Similarly,  I  and  others  overlooked  a 
provocative  article  in  the  June  7-8  issue 
of  Le  Monde  by  Yves  Lacoete,  a  professor 
of  geography  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Lacoste  argued  that 
our  bombing  could  cause  fiooding  by 
bombing  in  and  around  the  bases  of  the 
dikes  without  striking  them  directly. 

Then,  on  June  24,  1972,  the  first  eye- 
witness report  by  a  western  observer  of  a 
bombed-out  dike  emerged.  Jean  Thora- 
val,  the  Agence  Prance  Presse  repre- 
sentative In  Hanoi,  reported  visiting  a 
Red  River  dike  14  miles  from  the  city  of 
Nam  Dlnh.  He  reported  that: 

One  of  the  embcmkments  were  completely 
cut.  Several  were  gutted,  with  gaps  in  the 
dike  Itself  and  hollows,  evidently  caused  by 
bombs,  alongside.  Deep  cracks  were  visible 
everywhere.  (New  York  Times,  June  26. 1873.) 

This  report  was  dwarfed  in  Impor- 
tance, however,  by  an  event  of  the  first 
magnitude  which  occurred  4  days  later. 
On  June  28,  1972,  the  Swedish  Ambassa- 
dor to  Hanoi,  Jean-Christophe  Oberg, 
took  a  step  virtually  imprecedented  for 
Western  diplomats,  who  traditionally 
speak  out  only  on  Issues  of  direct  concern 
to  their  countries.  Mr.  Oberg  not  only 
reported  witnessing  b(«nbed-out  dikes 
directly,  he  called  upon  world  opinicsi  to 
mobilize  to  prevent  any  further  bomb- 
ing of  dikes.  Speaking  out  in  the  strong- 
est possible  language.  Ambassador  Oberg 
said: 

The  greater  danger  Just  now  Is  the  bomb- 
ing of  dams  and  locks  .  .  ,^veryone,  even 
diplomats  must  react  as  human  beings,  par- 
ticularly those  of  us  who  have  the  advantage 
of  being  on  the  spot.  Diplomat  or  not,  I  have 
no  intention  of  witnessing  passively  what  Is 
happening  ...  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  have 
seen  it.  If  a  catastr(q>he  occurs  In  a  few 
months,  at  the  time  of  the  monsoon,  we  shall 
know  who  is  responsible.  But  this  must  not 
be  allowed  to  happen.  The  lives  of  millions 
of  people  are  In  Jeopardy,  and  an  imprece- 
dented famine  could  occur  In  the  north. 

Mr.  Oberg's  appeal  to  world  opinion 
was  followed  by  another  eyewitness  re- 
port— this  one  by  a  journalist  for  the 
Swedish  television  network  named  Erik 
Eriksson.  Mr.  Eriksson's  film  of  a 
bombed-out  dike,  presumaUy  the  same 
one  seen  by  Mr.  Thoraval,  was  shown  on 
nationwide  television  in  this  country  on 
June  30.  The  dike  had  been  hit  in  two 
places,  about  800  yards  apart  Signlfl- 
cantly,  there  were  clusters  of  bomb 
craters  at  the  base  of  the  dike,  precisely 
the  kind  of  bombing  which  could  cause 
the  dikes  to  crack  without  direct  hits, 
as  predicted  by  Mr.  Lacoste. 

On  July  1.  Mr.  Thoraval  reported  wit- 
nessing bomb  damage  at  a  different  dike. 
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this  one  at  Phy  Ly,  about  40  miles  south 
of  Hanoi.  He  reported  that — 

The  system  of  sluice  gates  no  longer 
worked,  for  the  six  doors  coiild  not  move  up 
or  down.  The  relnforced-concrete  pillars  bad 
been  destroyed  or  cracked.  As  for  tbe  dike 
Itself,  apart  from  craters  In  it,  It  was  full 
of  cracks,  some  of  them  about  a  foot  wide. 
(New  York  Times,  July  1,  1973.) 

On  July  11,  there  occurred  the  most 
remarkable  eyewitness  account  of  dike 
bombing  yet.  On  that  day,  Mr.  Thoraval 
reported  an  attack  on  the  dike  at  Nam 
Sach,  40  miles  from  Hanoi,  while  he  and 
a  group  of  foreign  Journalists  were  stand- 
ing on  it.  He  reported  that — 

It  was  about  6:00  a.m.,  an  hour  after  dawn. 
We  had  just  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  crater 
made  by  an  earlier  attack  when  we  heard 
the  sound  of  approaching  jet  aircraft  ...  a 
few  seconds  later  about  a  dozen  flgbter- 
bombers  could  be  seen  flying  fairly  high 
above  the  hamlets.  Then  the  Jets  went  Into 
a  dive  and  released  several  bombs  and  rockets 
against  the  dike  on  which  we  were  standing. 
In  several  other  attacks  and  evidently  with- 
out bothering  to  aim  precisely,  the  Jeta 
dropped  more  explosives  to  both  sides  of  vis. 

Significantly,  Mr.  Thoraval  reported 
that  there  were  no  other  military"  tar- 
gets in  the  area.  He  wrote: 

The  journalists.  Including  this  correspon- 
dent, all  agreed  that  the  American  pilots  were 
specifically  aiming  for  the  dikes — as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see  there  was  nothing  but  rice 
paddles.  Since  there  was  no  nearby  shelter — 
not  even  a  tree — the  journalists  had  all  the 
time  they  needed  to  study  the  action  in 
which  the  Americans  were  the  complete  mas- 
ters. The  small  nearby  town  of  Nam  Sach 
(note:  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  dike) 
has  no  significant  anti-aircraft  defenses,  and 
only  two  or  three  SAM  missiles  were  fired  at 
the  attackers. 

These  witness  reports  by  foreigners 
have  been  followed  by  accounts  of  bomb- 
ed-out dikes  from  several  visiting  Ameri- 
cans, including  columnist  Joseph  Kraft, 
John  Sullivan,  and/or  George  Perera  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Kraft  has  written: 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  dikes 
which  are  central  to  flood  control  at  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season  next  month  and  to 
the  prevention  of  drought  In  the  dry  season 
thereafter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dikes 
have  been  hit  by  American  bombs.  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  two  undoubted  ex- 
amples of  such  hits.  (Washington  Post,  July 
30,  1973.) 

Not  surprisingly,  as  these  eyewitness 
reports  of  bombing  of  the  dikes  have  con- 
tinued to  mount,  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  world  concern. 

On  July  21,  1972,  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
Eugene  Carson  Blake,  Issued  an  open  let- 
ter to  President  Nixon,  putting  the  issue 
in  its  starkest  terms. 

After  referring  to  in-depth  inquiries 
with  Western  Europeans  who  had  per- 
sonally witnessed  the  situation  since  late 
June,  Mr.  Blake  wrote: 

I  am  therefore  forced  to  conclude  th*t  In- 
tentional bombing  of  dikes  must  be  taking 
place,  and  make  an  urgent  appeal  to  you  to 
use  your  authority  aa  commander-in-chief  of 
the  military  forces  of  the  U.S.A.  Immediately 
to  cease  this  bombing.  I  furtbar  request  tbat 
you  stop  the  bombing  In  the  region  of  the 
dlkee  In  order  that  the  people  of  North  Viet- 
nam can  make  the  urgent,  neoeaaary  repairs 


to  avoid  a  catastrophe  of  unthinkable  pro- 
portions. 

Then,  on  July  24,  1972,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  Dr.  Kurt 
Waldheim,  lent  the  prestige  of  his  office 
to  a  similar  appeal.  Mr.  Waldheim  went 
out  of  his  way  to  state  that  he  was  not 
sure  whether  or  not  these  bombings  were 
deliberate  or  accidental.  But,  he  said: 

If  the  dikes  are  bomlsed  then  the  plain  will 
be  flooded  and  this  will  lead  to  disaster  and 
death.  I  hope  this  will  be  avoided. 

In  response  by  officials  of  the  Ktaon 
administration  to  these  charges,  we  find 
obfuscation  of  the  issues  rather  than  a 
clarification. 

Prom  April  through  July  5,  as  reports 
by  Thoraval,  Eriksson,  and  Ambassador 
Oberg  began  filtering  out,  most  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  were  denying  that  any 
dikes  at  all  had  been  hit.  On  May  9,  a 
Pentagon  spokesman  in  Saigon  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that — 

It  was  possible  that  North  Vietnamese  mis- 
siles fired  at  American  planes  had  missed  and 
fallen  back  on  the  dikes. 

In  response  to  Mr.  Thoraval's  July  1 
description  of  the  bomb  damage  at  the 
Phy  Ly  dike.  White  House  spokesman 
Ziegler  denied  that  any  dikes  had  been 
hit.  Indeed,  asked  whether  his  remarks 
would  leave  open  the  possibility  of  acci- 
dental bombing  he  replied,  "I  do  not 
mean  to  leave  anything  open."  Others 
were  leaving  the  door  open  by  stating 
that  accidents  may  have  occurred. 

On  July  6,  however,  the  official  position 
drastically  changed.  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  admitted  for  the  first  time  that  we 
were  not  only  striking  dikes,  but  that  we 
were  doing  so  intentionally  if  these  dikes 
had  roads  or  antisiircraft  sites  on  them. 
He  stated: 

So  there  have  been  times  when  I  assiuned 
these  pilots  have  gone  off  after  primary  tar- 
gets which  were,  of  course,  the  anti-aircraft 
or  logistics  supplies.  With  the  road  network 
they  have,  many  times,  and  with  all  the  rice 
paddies  and  all  the  dams,  there  may  have 
been  some  damage. 

The  significance  of  this  admission  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  For  the  first 
time  it  became  clesir  that  our  bombings 
of  the  dikes  was  not  accidental,  but  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  kind  of  bombing 
campaign  we  are  waging  against  the 
North,  a  campaign  that  includes  the 
dropping  of  25,000  tons  of  bombs  every 
day. 

Mr.  Laird  did  not  speak  of  "accidents," 
mishaps,  mistakes.  He  not  only  made  it 
clear  that  a  dike  could  be  deliberately 
targeted  if  it  was  deemed  that  a  military 
target  was  associated  with  It.  He  also 
implied  that  this  was  the  case  with  a 
large  portion  of  North  Vietnam's  dike 
system. 

Despite  Mr.  Laird's  very  clear  formula- 
tion, however,  various  other  administra- 
tion spokesmen  have  continued  to  claim 
that  the  only  times  dikes  have  been  hit 
have  been  "accidents." 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  for  exam- 
ple, attempted  to  refute  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim's  appeal  by  stating  that 
we  were  not  "deliberately"  bombing 
dikes,  something  Waldheim  never 
claimed.  Mr.  Rogers  and  other  adminis- 


tration spokesmen  have  further  clouded 
the  debate  by  the  quite  unnecessary 
charge  that  Waldheim  and  others  are 
being  used  as  "part  of  a  carefully 
planned  campaign  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  supporters." 

Given  the  widespread  documentation 
by  Western  sources.  It  is  clear  that  this 
charge  Is  an  extreme  form  of  pettifog- 
gery. 

On  July  29,  the  State  Department  is- 
sued a  report — largely  prepared  by  the 
CIA — which  was  meant  to  refute  Secre- 
tary Waldheim's  charges.  Instead  of  do- 
ing so,  however,  it  simply  compounded 
the  confusion. 

It  begins  with  the  central  assertion 
that  "photographic  evidence  shows  con- 
clusively that  there  has  been  no  Inten- 
tional targeting  of  dikes."  No  photo- 
graphic evidence,  however,  was  produced 
to  support  this  assertion.  It  is  difficult  to 
see,  moreover,  what  photc«raphic  evi- 
dence could  exist  which  would  show 
"conclusively"  that  we  are  not  "inten- 
tionally" targeting  dikes. 

A  large  credibility  gap  is  opened,  more- 
over, by  the  surprising  statement  that 
"accidential  bomb  damage  during  the 
1965-68  period  made  some  locks  inopera- 
tive," for  the  Pentagon  papers  reveal  that 
we  quite  deliberately  targeted  dikes  dur- 
ing this  period.  A  report  prepared  by  the 
CIA  and  DIA  in  early  January  1966, 
found  on  page  56  of  the  Beacon  Press 
edition  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  states 
that^ 

Of  91  known  locks  and  dams  In  North  Viet- 
nam, only  8  targeted  as  significant  to  inland 
waterways,  flood  control,  or  Irrigation.  Only 
one  hit,  heavily  damaged  . . . 

More  Importsmt  than  the  largely  irrel- 
evant claim  that  we  are  not  intentionally 
hitting  dikes,  however,  was  the  admis- 
sion that  we  had  hit  12  dikes  already. 

An  attempt  Is  made  to  soften  this  ad- 
mission by  the  claim  that  these  12  dikes 
were  all  "minor,"  such  strikes  could  not 
contribute  to  flooding,  and  that  any 
flooding  that  did  occur  this  year  would  be 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  North  Vietna- 
mese to  repair  their  dikes  from  last 
year's  flooding. 

Once  again,  however,  such  claims  are 
neither  supported  In  the  report  Itself  nor 
backed  up  by  outside  evidence. 

The  12  locations  that  are  admitted  to 
have  been  hit  are  not  named.  How  then 
is  one  to  know  whether  they  are  "minor" 
or  not?  Swedish  TV  Journalist  Eriksson, 
for  example,  reports  that  the  dike  near 
Nam  Dinh  which  he  filmed  protects  an 
area  containing  12,000  acres  of  rice  pad- 
dles. Inhabited  by  a  population  of  70,000. 
Agence  Prance  Presse  repx>rter  Thorval 
says  that  the  Phy  Ly  dike  protects  the 
population  of  10  districts  In  Namha 
Province,  and  similar  reports  have  been 
filed  about  the  importance  of  the  dike 
near  Nam  Sach.  How  then  are  we  to  say 
what  is  a  "minor"  dike  and  what  is  not? 
Is  the  Nam  Dinh  dike  "minor"  to  the 
70,000  people  protected  by  it?  Are  we  to 
simply  dismiss  Ambassador  Oberg's  ur- 
gent call  on  the  imsupported  assertion 
that  only  12  "minor"  dikes  have  been 
hit? 

Even  after  the  publication  of  this  CIA 
report,  moreover,  administration  spokes- 


men are  still  taking  different  positions. 
Secretary  Laird's  admission  that  we  are 
striking  dikes  deliberately  when  military 
targets  are  located  on  them  and  CIA  con- 
firmation that  we  have  hit  the  dikes  on 
at  least  12  occasions,  are  still  apparentiy 
lost  on  Dr.  Kissinger,  for  example.  He 
Is  reported  In  the  Evening  Star  as  telling 
a  group  of  dinner  guests  the  day  after 
the  publication  of  the  CIA  report  that: 
It  Is  poealble  a  very  few  dikes  have  been 
bit  by  accident,  but  It  Is  not  a  deliberate 
policy. 

Out  of  this  welter  of  claims  and  coun- 
ter-claims, unseen  photographic  evidence 
and  eyewitness  reports  by  Swedes, 
Frenchmen,  and  Americans,  however,  not 
all  is  murky.  I  believe  the  following  three 
points  appear  incontrovertible: 

First.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
massive  fioods  could  occur  in  the  next 
month,  fioods  which  could  bring  misery 
to  millions.  On  July  6  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that — 

State  Department  officials  said  today  that 
there  was  a  strong  likelihood  North  Vietnam 
would  be  flooded  later  this  summer. 

Distinguished  and  concerned  observers 
concur,  ranging  from  the  Swedish  Am- 
bassador to  Hanoi  to  the  Secretary  CJen- 
eral  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  All  sources  Eigree  that  if  this 
happens  millions  could  drown  or  face 
starvation. 

Second.  The  nature  of  our  aerial  cam- 
paign against  North  Vietnam  insures  that 
dikes  will  inevitably  be  weakened  by  our 
aircraft.  On  July  17,  1972,  Secretary 
Laird  made  the  startling  statement 
that — 

Now  there  are  occasions,  of  course,  when  a 
dam  or  dike  could  possibly  be  hit  when  an 
anti-aircraft  Installation  Is  placed  on  a  dam 
or  dike  or  when  there  Is  a  roadway  or  a 
brldgework  that  Is  also  tied  In  with  a  dam 
or  dike  formation.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  look 
at  any  of  the  aerial  photography  of  North 
Vietnam  and  you  will  see  that  dama  and 
dikes  run  through  aU  of  tbe  agricultural 
area. 

The  July  29  CIA  report,  though  cush- 
ioning its  conclusion,  makes  a  similar 
point: 

Because  a  large  number  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese dikes  serve  as  bases  for  roadways,  the 
maze  they  create  throughout  the  delta  makes 
It  almost  inevitable  that  air  attacks  directed 
against  transportation  targets  cause  scattered 
damage  to  dikes. 

It  has  become  more  than  clear  that  if 
we  continue  to  carry  out  over  300  sorties 
a  day,  closer  to  population  centers  than 
ever,  with  our  military  being  given  a 
freer  hand  than  at  any  time  in  the  past, 
it  is  inevitable  that  heavy  bombing  will 
occur  in  and  around  the  dikes.  They  may 
weaken  them  by  direct  hits.  They  may 
weaken  them  by  heavy  cratering  at  the 
bases  of  the  dikes  which  cause  fires  and 
cracks  in  the  dike  which  are  even  more 
difficult  to  repair  than  direct  hits.  But 
our  air  strikes  will  in  any  event  Increase 
the  likelihood  that  the  dikes  will  crumble 
when  the  floodwaters  reach  a  peak. 

Third.  The  responsibility  for  ending 
our  bombing  of  tiie  dikes  lies  with  the 
U.S.  Congress.  It  has  become  clear  that 
the  executive  branch  will  not  of  Its  own 
accord  halt  the  bombing  of  the  dikes. 


Indeed,  the  12  admitted  strikes  against 
the  dikes  took  place  at  a  time  when  our 
President  was  assuring  us  that  reports  of 
bombing  of  dikes  were  "inaccurate," 
that — 

We  have  tried  to  hit  only  mUltary  targets 
and  we  have  been  hitting  mUltary  targets. 
(New  Tork  Times.  June  30,  1972.) 

Under  the  circimistances,  the  only 
reasonable  hope  that  this  bombing  of  the 
dikes  will  be  halted  is  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  will  argue  that  to  halt 
the  bombing  of  the  dikes  Is  not  enough — 
that  we  must  not  detract  from  the  cen- 
tral objective  of  ending  the  war.  I  agree. 
I  agree  that  we  must  work  unceasingly 
to  end  the  war.  We  must  end  It  com- 
pletely. I  was  pleased  that  the  night  be- 
fore last,  Wednesday,  August  2,  we  fi- 
nally enacted  a  strong  end-the-war 
amendment  and  passed  the  bill  in  which 
It  was  contained.  I  hope  that  that  lan- 
guage will  become  law.  But  even  if  It 
does  become  law  It  will  not  be  operative 
for  4  months.  Dming  that  time,  severe 
fioods  could  occur  if  our  policy  does  not 
conform  to  the  President's  words  of  Jime 
29,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  bomb  the  dikes 
in  North  Vietnam.  Accordingly  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, while  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  for 
one  moment  from  the  central  objective 
of  ending  this  war,  I  do  believe  that  we 
must  adhere  to  the  policy  which  pro- 
tects those  dikes  from  needless  destruc- 
tion. 

I  know  that  others  will  feel  that  we 
cannot  now  stop  bombing  the  dikes.  They 
will  say  that  we  must  bomb  to  keep  alive 
the  hope  of  securing  the  release  of  our 
POW's,  that  we  must  keep  bombing  to 
protect  American  boys  in  South  Viet- 
nam, that  we  must  keep  bombing  to  keep 
the  Thieu  regime  In  power  In  Saigon. 
Here  I  do  not  agree.  I  think  it  is  obvious 
by  now  that  bombing  North  Vietnam 
will  not  secure  the  return  of  our  POW's. 

I  believe  most  strongly  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  argue  that  we  must  bomb  to  pro- 
tect our  boys  in  South  Vietnam,  when 
American  casualties  in  that  country  are 
not  only  down  to  a  few  per  week,  but 
when  at  this  point  our  casualties  from 
the  air  war  far  outnumber  those  from 
the  groimd  war;  and  surely  it  must  be 
clear  by  now  that  if  10  years  and  6.5  mil- 
lion tons  of  bombs — three  times  the  ton- 
nage dropped  in  World  War  n — has  not 
yet  sufficed  to  keep  the  Thieu  regime  in 
power,  it  never  will;  that  the  Thieu  re- 
gime or  any  similar  government  must 
stand  and  fight  on  Its  own  merits  and 
not  on  our  ability  to  obliterate  all  signs 
of  life  in  North  Vietnam. 

But,  however,  we  all  feel  about  the 
general  issue  of  bombing  in  Indochina, 
on  one  thing  we  surely  must  all  be  able 
to  agree: 

There  can  be  no  more  bombing  of  the 
dikes,  not  one  more  hit,  because  If  there 
are  floods  our  POW's  will  drown  or  starve 
as  quickly  as  anyone  else  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

There  can  be  no  more  bombing  of  the 
dikes,  not  one  more  hit,  because  when  all 
is  said  and  done  this  particular  act  could 
produce  a  whole  new  level  of  horror; 
because  there  is  a  difference  between 
strikes  on  cities  and  towns  which  kill 
himdreds  or  thousands,  and  strikes  on  a 


vital  life  system  which  threatens  mil- 
lions. 

But  mostly,  there  can  be  no  more 
bombing  of  the  dikes,  not  one  more  hit. 
because  there  must  come  a  point  in  this 
war,  flnally,  when  we  here  in  the  Senate 
wiU  finally  admit  to  ourselves  that  it  has 
gone  too  far:  Because  there  are  certain 
limits  which  civilized  human  beings  can- 
not exceed  without  themselves  descend- 
ing into  savagery:  Because  after  25  years 
of  shooting,  strafing,  bombing,  poisoning, 
burning,  dismembering,  assassinating, 
abducting,  deporting  the  people  of  Indo- 
china, after  more  than  a  million  killed 
and  2  million  wounded,  and  700,000 
widowed,  and  200,000  orphaned,  and  10 
million  made  homeless,  there  must  come 
a  point  when  even  the  most  indifferent, 
weak  or  distracted  among  us  must  have 
courage  to  say  "stop." 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  also  to  advise 
my  colleagues  of  the  contents  of  a  letter 
which  I  shall  send  this  morning  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  is,  I  beUeve,  self- 
explanatory. 

The  letter  reads  as  follows: 
V£.  Senate, 
CoMiaTTEE  ON  Public  Wosks, 
WaaMngton.  D.O.,  August  4. 1972. 
The  Honorable  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  o/  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  SEcaEXART  Rogers:  I  have  read  with 
great  interest  the  report  released  by  the 
State  Department  on  July  28,  1972,  detail- 
ing the  state  of  North  Vietnam's  system  of 
dikes.  I  note  with  particular  concern  that 
American  aircraft  have  damaged  12  different 
dike  sections  In  North  Vietnam. 

Aa  you  know,  I  am  greatly  concerned  with 
thla  problem.  Since  I  believe  that  every 
single  day  Is  of  tremendous  importance 
given  the  imminence  of  flooding  In  the  next 
month,  I  would  like  to  request  immediately 
the  names  and  locations  of  each  of  the  12 
dike  sections  our  bombs  have  struck. 

As  a  separate  request,  I  would  also  like  to 
know.  In  a  few  days  if  the  information  la 
not  available  right  now,  when  these  12  dike 
sections  were  struck,  by  how  many  aircraft 
and  bombs,  what  military  targets  were  in 
the  vicinity,  and  the  extent  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  strikes.  If  possible,  I  would 
appreciate  copies  of  tbe  photographs  alluded 
to  In  the  r^ort,  and  particularly  those  of 
the  12  dike  sections  hit. 

I  note  with  particular  interest  as  well  tbe 
report  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  not 
repaired  their  dike  sections  which  have  not 
been  repaired. 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  request  Im- 
mediately the  names  and  locations  of  those 
dike  sections  which  have  not  been  repaired. 

In  addition.  In  a  few  days  If  necessary,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  evidence — photo- 
graphic or  otherwise — there  is  for  this  re- 
port that  the  Vietnamese  have  not  repaired 
their  dikes  from  last  year's  fioods. 

I  believe  that  the  possibility  of  tbe  large- 
scale  civilian  death  and  destruction  which 
might  emanate  from  an  Imprudent  bombmg 
policy  might  stand  forever  as  a  symbol  of 
shame  liefore  the  American  people.  In  order 
to  avert  such  a  disaster,  we  should  scrutin- 
ize our  policy  cstfefuUy  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect against  grave  mlstalces. 

Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  a  prompt 
answer  to  tbe  questions  I  have  raised  herein. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tunnet, 

UJS.  Senator. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  contents  of  an 
open  letter  from  Judge  Philip  Jessup  to 
the  President  be  printed  at  this  point 
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In  the  Record.  Judge  Jessup  Is  the  oiily 
surviving  retired  American  judge  on  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  contents  of  his  letter 
should  be  considered  carefully  by  us  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou), 
as  follows: 
An  Open  Lrrm  to  tbz  Prtsidkmt  or  ths 

Untted  States  Conczrnino  the  Bombino 

or  Dikes  in  North  Vietnajc 

DBAS  Ms.  President:  It  Is  dlstiirblng  to 
note  the  recent  OoTenunent  InteUlgenoe  re- 
port finding  that  American  bombing  bad 
damaged  North  Vietnam's  dike  system  at  13 
locations  whereas  at  a  news  conference  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  you  rejected  reports  of  West- 
em  reporters  and  diplomats  that  American 
bombing  of  such  dikes  bad  occuzred  as  "In- 
accurate." 

There  are  moments  In  history  when  all 
humanity  must  unite  to  avert  an  Impending 
disaster;  moments  when  all  people  every- 
where must  put  aside  parochial  Interests,  and 
even  Important  Ideological  and  poUtlcal  con- 
cerns, to  deal  with  an  overriding  human 
crisis. 

Such  a  moment  is  upon  us  now. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  serious  doubt  that 
American  aircraft  are  bombing  dikes  and 
dams  in  North  Vietnam.  EquaUy  certain  Is 
the  fact  that  destruction  of  the  dike  system 
could  mean  death,  famine  and  misery  for 
millions  within  a  few  months.  You  yourself 
have  said  that  bombing  the  dikes  could 
cause  "extraordinary"  civilian  casualties. 

It  must  be  recognlced  that  American 
bombing  of  the  dikes  Is  not  just  another 
poUtlcal  Issue,  not  merely  another  Vietnam 
Issue.  The  destruction  of  North  Vietnam's 
dike  system  would  cause  one  of  the  greatest 
human  catastrophes  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, an  event  on  a  par  with  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Japan,  the  Oerman  massacre  of 
Jews  during  World  War  II. 

The  Issue  of  destruction  of  the  dikes 
transcends  the  poUtlcal  debate  surrounding 
the  Indochina  War.  Even  those  stlU  support- 
ing the  Administration's  position  on  Indo- 
china are  legaUy  and  morally  bound  to  op- 
pose the  bombing  of  the  dikes — for  humani- 
tarian reasons  and  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States. 

Becretary-Oeneral  Kurt  Waldhelm  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Dr.  Sugene  Carson  Blake, 
General  Secretary  ot  the  World  Council  of 
Oburehee  are  to  be  commended  for  their  hu- 
manitarian appeals  to  you,  Mr.  President,  to 
■ee  that  no  further  injury  Is  caused  to  the 
dikes  and  dams  In  North  Vietnam — to  avoid  a 
catastrophe  that  would  be  unpardonable. 

In  their  response  to  Secretary-Oeneral 
Waldhelm's  appeal  not  to  bomb  the  dikes, 
American  officials  have  distorted  and  evaded 
the  main  issue.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  has 
addressed  himself  solely  to  the  question  of 
Intent,  denying  that  the  bombing  of  dikes 
mm  "deliberate";  yet  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  denied  the  fact  that  bombs  have  struck 
on  or  near  the  dikes  and  that  they  have  been 
damaged. 

Other  American  officials  have  said  only 
that  the  dlkee  are  not  being  "deliberately" 
targeted;  whUe  some  officials  tiave  conceded 
that  some  dikes  might  have  been  hit  "Inad- 
vertently" during  the  continued  heavy  Amer- 
loan  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  as  a  num- 
ber of  Western  reporters  and  diplomats  post- 
ed in  Hanoi  have  reported. 

Secretary-Oeneral  Waldhelm  had  In  fact 
taken  pains  to  make  clear  that  he  was  not 
accusing  the  United  States  of  deliberately 
bombing  North  Vietnam's  vital  and  highly 
vulnerable  flood  control  network.  His  main 
ooDoem  was  that  the  United  States  was 
bombing  dlkee — a  fact  it  now  has  admitted. 

TUB  humanitarian  i4>pe<a  of  the  Secretary- 
General — the  offldai  spokesman  of  the  Inter- 
national community — deserves  a  more  forth- 


right response  from  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernment:  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  issue  a  categoric  order  prohibiting 
bombing  In  the  regions  of  the  dikes  and  dams 
in  Ncnth  Vietnam  and  see  that  such  ordw 
is  scrupulously  observed. 

The  monsoon  waters  wUl  be  at  a  peak  with- 
in the  month  of  August.  Mr.  President,  you 
must  act  now,  before  it  is  too  late.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  a  special  re- 
eponslbUlty  under  "The  Prlndplee  of  Inter- 
national Law  Recognized  In  the  Charter  of 
the  Nuremburg  Tribunal,"  which  was  adopt- 
ed unanimously  by  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  at  the  initiation 
of  the  United  States. 

mere  is  ample  documentation  available 
indicating  the  present  threat  to  North  Viet- 
nam's dike  system.  The  foUowlng  points  are 
critical. 

( 1 )  North  Vietnam's  dike  system  is  vital  to 
the  survival  of  over  ten  mUUon  people.  Tlie 
3,600  miles  of  dikes  running  through  the 
Red  River  Valley  protect  a  population  of  more 
than  ten  mlUlon  from  raging  monsoon  waters 
which  reach  a  peak  this  yefir  during  the 
month  of  August.  If  the  dike  system  is  hit, 
and  particularly  If  key  sluice-gates  are  de- 
stroyed, himdreds  of  thousands  of  civilians 
could  drown  In  a  few  days.  Millions  mnre 
would  face  starvation  due  to  destruction  of 
their  rice  crop  and  livestock  and  the  Amer- 
ican blockade  of  food  and  medicine  presently 
in  force.  Flooding  could  be  caused  by  any 
combination  of  the  following  acts:  direct 
attacks  on  the  dikes  or  sluice-gates;  Indirect 
attacks  meant  to  weaken  dike  foimdatlons; 
successful  Increases  in  ralnfaU  due  to  weath- 
er modification  by  the  UJ3. 

(3)  American  aircraft  are  currently  strik- 
ing the  dike  system.  A  wide  variety  of  eye- 
witness reports  by  Western  observers  con- 
firm the  strikes  against  dikes.  Partlc\ilarly 
noteworthy  is  the  July  11  dispatch  by  an 
Agence  France  Presse  journalist,  Jean  Thora- 
val,  describing  an  attack  against  a  dike  upon 
wlilch  he  was  standing.  FUm  of  more  than  a 
kUometer  of  a  bombed-out  dike  taken  by  a 
Swedish  TV  journalist,  Erik  Erikson,  has  been 
shown  on  nationwide  television  both  within 
the  U.S.  and  In  other  countries.  Joseph  Kraft, 
Washington  Post  columnist  reporting  from 
North  Vietnam,  has  written  that  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  dikes  have  been  hit.  And 
in  an  unprecedented  action  for  a  diplomat, 
the  Swedish  Ambassador  to  Hanoi,  Jean- 
Christophe  Oberg,  has  called  upon  world 
opinion  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to 
prevent  further  bombing  of  the  dikes  which 
he  has  himself  witnessed. 

Equally  Important,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  and  Pentagon  and  State  Department 
spokesmen  have  acknowledged  that  UJ3.  air- 
craft are  striking  dikes.  Although  some 
Americans  may  accept  their  justification 
that  dikes  are  not  being  "targeted"  as  such, 
but  rather  targeted  as  roads  or  anti-aircraft 
sites,  this  is  clearly  a  secondary  issue.  The 
fact  that  these  American  officials  admit 
striking  the  dikes — for  whatever  reasons — is 
of  paramount  Importance. 

The  notion  Implicit  In  the  American  posi- 
tion that  the  United  States  has  a  legal  or 
moral  right  to  v.-aere  war  against  a  small, 
peasant  country  10.000  miles  away  which  has 
never  attacked  the  United  States — and  in- 
deed to  bomb  defensive  Installations  claimed 
to  be  present  on  such  dikes,  especially  where 
the  consequences,  even  if  unintended,  may 
be  catastrophic  floods — indicates  how  far  the 
United  States  has  departed  frcm  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  whose  dominant  purpose  was  "to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war." 

(3)  American  bombing  attacks  may  help 
cause  mass  floods  in  the  coming  m.ontha. 
American  officials  predict  that  there  wlU  lie 
flooding  In  North  Vietnam  within  the  coming 
period,  thus  corroborating  the  unprecedented 


appeals  to  world  opinion  made  by  North 
Vietnam  about  possible  flooding.  Claims  by 
American  officials  that  such  flooding  wlU  be 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
repair  damage  to  dikes  from  last  year's  floods 
cannot  be  taken  seriously.  AU  visitors  to 
Hanoi  report  that  the  Vietnamese  have  not 
only  repaired  the  dikes  from  last  year,  but 
have  reinforced  many  key  sections. 

As  Ambassador  Oberg  has  stated: 

"The  greatest  danger  just  now  is  the  bomb- 
ing of  dams  and  locks.  If  there  are  further 
attacks,  there  may  be  an  enormous  catas- 
trophe .  .  .  everyone,  even  diplomats,  must 
react  as  human  beings  .  .  .  the  Americana 
are  now  beginning  to  speak  of  the  InabUlty 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  maintain  their 
system  of  dikes.  For  someone  who  has  seen 
the  work  carried  out  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
continually  to  Improve  and  reinforce  their 
dikes,  this  looks  like  an  attempt  to  provide 
an  aUbl.  If  a  catastrophe  occurs  in  a  few 
months,  at  the  time  of  the  monsoon,  we  shaU 
Imow  who  is  responsible.  But  this  must  not 
be  aUowed  to  happen.  The  Uvea  of  mllUons 
of  people  are  in  jeopardy  .  .  ." 

We  can  only  echo  Ambassador  Oberg's 
urgent  call:  "This  must  not  be  allowed  to 
happen." 

For  humanitarian  reasons  and  the  good 
name  of  the  United  States,  we  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you  issue  forthwith  a  categcffic 
order  prohibiting  aU  bombing  in  the  areas 
of  the  dikes  in  North  Vietnam  and  see  that 
such  order  is  scrupulously  observed. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  there  can 
be  no  more  bombing  of  the  dikes,  not  one 
more  hit.  because  that  time  h£is  finally 
come.  Now,  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
introduce  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguish^  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  others  to  dis- 
cuss this  very  serious  matter. 

Mr.  President.  Harry  McPherson, 
White  House  Counselor  imder  President 
Johnson,  has  described  In  his  recent  ac- 
coimt  of  the  Johnson  Presidency  the  final 
luncheon  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  According  to  McPherson, 
McNamara  on  this  farewell  occasion 
sharply  denounced  n.S.  bombing  policy 
of  which  he  was  a  prime  architect  in 
Vietnam.  McNamara  was  particularly 
critical  and  embarrassed  that  the  United 
States  had  dropped  on  one  small  Asian 
country  more  bombs  than  it  had  dropped 
on  Japan  and  Germany  throus^iout 
World  War  n.  Luncheon  guests  listened 
in  awkward  silence.  Future  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clark  Clifford  followed  Mc- 
Namara's  remarks  intently.  The  others 
shifted  imeasily  In  their  chairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  many  In 
the  Senate  today  must  feel  like  the  par- 
ticipants at  that  luncheon.  Certainly,  it 
is  not  pleasant  for  any  Senator  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  possible  U.S.  bomb- 
ing of  the  dikes  in  North  Vietnam.  For 
even  posing  this  question  simply  raises 
another  question,  far  more  important. 
What  limits  is  the  United  States  willing 
to  set  to  the  amoimt  of  destruction  which 
it  is  causing  in  Vietnam?  How  far  is  it 
willing  to  go  in  the  defense  of  a  military 
dictatorship  in  whose  name  we  have  al- 
ready sacrificed  50,000  of  our  own  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  living  in  VietnGmi. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  the  Senate 
is  in  a  position  to  know  whether  the 
United  States  is  causing  any  serious  dam- 
age to  the  dikes,  either  intentionally  or 
accidentally.  But  we  all  see  a  pattern  re- 
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peating  itself  which  can  only  alarm  and 
dismay  us. 

First,  we  read  claims  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  the  United  States  is 
carrying  out  some  military  action.  Sec- 
ond, we  hear  the  heated  denials  from  the 
Pentagon.  Third,  we  learn  from  foreign 
diplomats  that  the  United  States  is  in 
fact  carrying  out  the  action  charged. 
This  sort  of  occurrence  seems  to  go  on 
and  on  in  Vietnam.  Fourth,  the  State 
Department  then  acknowledges  that 
there  is  partial  truth  to  the  charges  but 
that  the  U.S.  policy  nonetheless  remains 
unchanged.  What  has  happened  Is  an  ac- 
cident. Fifth,  some  U.S.  newspaperman 
documents  that  the  United  States  is  do- 
ing precisely  what  was  originally 
charged.  Finally,  the  White  House  admits 
that  the  reports  are  true  and  denoimces 
those  who  have  uncovered  this  fact  as 
impatrlotic. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  this  week 
attempted  to  set  broad  guidelines  to  our 
policy  in  Vietnam.  By  adopting  the 
Brooke  amendment,  which  I  supported 
along  with  the  majority  of  those  who 
voted  on  this  question  In  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  stated  that  It  Insisted  on  an  end 
to  U.S.  Involvement  In  the  war  wlihln 
4  months  provided  Ufi.  prisoners  of 
war  are  returned.  Some  may  ask,  there- 
fore, why  the  Senate  must  now  attempt 
to  speak  on  an  Issue  that  ordinarily  might 
be  considered  a  tactical  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  President. 

The  answer  is  quite  clear.  The  Senate 
must  speak  out  on  the  Issue  of  the  dikes 
because  the  damage  which  would  result 
from  their  destruction  poses  moral  ques- 
tions of  an  entirely  novel  order. 

Destroying  the  dikes  In  North  Vietnam 
could  be  the  equivalent  of  dropping  nu- 
clear weapons  on  North  Vietnam.  In 
1944/45  sections  of  the  Red  River  dikes 
In  North  Vietnam  were  broken  by  the 
U  S  Air  Force,  and  some  225,000  hectares 
of  rice  land,  or  about  Va  of  the  total  un- 
der cultivation,  were  ruined.  That  nat- 
ural calamity  became  an  atrocity  whoa 
the  Japanese  occupation  authority  requi- 
sitioned much  of  the  available  paddy  for 
its  own  purposes,  leaving  an  estimated 
2  million  Vietnamese  to  starve  to  death. 
Lest  anyone  amclude  that  this  episode 
from  World  War  n  has  no  relevance  for 
the  debate  today,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  memorandum  which  appears  in 
the  Pentagon  papers.  The  author  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defmse  John 
McNaughton.  He  wrote: 

Destruction  of  locks  and  dams,  however — 
If  handled  right  (perhaps  after  the  next 
pause)  offer  promise.  It  should  be  studied. 
Such  destruction  does  not  kill  or  drown  peo- 
ple. By  shallow  flooding  the  rice.  It  leads  after 
time  to  widespread  starvation  (more  than  a 
miUlon?)  unless  food  Is  provided— which  we 
could  offer  to  do  at  the  conference  table  .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  this  week  the  adminis- 
tration finally  admitted  that  some  dikes 
had  been  hit— 12, 1  beUeve  It  was  said— 
albeit  the  administration  claimed  ac- 
cidentaUy.  Yet  despite  a  denial  that  any 
damage  was  intaiticmal,  speculation  con- 
tinues that  the  United  States  may  at 
some  point  in  the  future  bomb  the  dikes 
deliberately. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  If  we  stopped 
the  horrible  bombing  altogether,  as  we 


should,  then  there  would  be  no  chance, 
even  accidentally,  that  these  dikes  would 
be  bombed. 

But  in  any  event  there  Is  only  one  way 
to  end  the  speculation  which  has  oc- 
curred in  this  coimtry  and  throughout 
the  world,  speculation  that  cannot  be  laid 
only  to  propaganda  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese. That  is  to  state  fiatly  without 
any  ambiguity  that  the  United  States 
will  not  attack  the  dikes  at  any  point  in 
the  future  regardless  of  whatever  turn 
the  war  may  take. 

Such  action  would  have  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  forcing  us  to  take  every  step 
to  prevent  the  accidental  bombing  of 
the  dikes. 

I  commend  the  President's  statements 
pointing  out  that  we  have  not  destroyed 
the  dikes  because  this  would  lead  to 
enormous  civilian  casualltles.  But  I 
strongly  believe  we  have  reached  the 
point  now  with  regard  to  possible  bomb- 
ing of  the  dikes  that  we  reached  some 
time  ago  with  regard  to  the  possible  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Because  U.S.  state- 
ments were  unclear  and  our  actions  ques- 
tioned, we  categorically  ruled  out  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  Vietnam.  It  Is 
now  time  that  we  make  the  same  kind  of 
pledge  with  regard  to  the  possible  bomb- 
ing of  the  dikes. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  we  are 
introducing  today  would  declare  this  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding 
UJ3.  policy. 

As  I  said  when  I  began,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  TuinntY) 
and  with  other  Senators  in  urging  the 
speedy  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak 
concerning  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Tunnzy  and 
the  other  sponsors  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution being  Introduced  today  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  In  opposition  to 
the  bombing  of  the  dikes  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  resolution  emphasizes  that  the 
Senate  is  In  full  agreement  with  the 
stated  policy  of  the  President  against  the 
bombing  of  the  dikes.  The  resolution 
specifically  calls  attention  to  the  facts 
that  North  Vietnam's  system  of  dikes 
protects  the  lives  of  millions  of  innocent 
civilians,  and  that  the  bombing  of  the 
dikes  would  cause  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  civilian  casualties.  Clearly,  a  con- 
certed effort  to  attack  the  dikes  would 
cause  death  and  devastation  on  a  scale 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  it  is  entirely  proper  In  this 
lesolution  that  the  Smate  should  ex- 
press Its  desire  to  prevent  such  an  un- 
conscionable tragedy. 

To  me,  the  present  growing  outcry  over 
the  dikes  is  but  the  latest  sorry  chapter 
in  the  continuing  tragic  story  of  Amer- 
ica's Involvement  In  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  our  Inability  to  avoid  or  even  recog- 
nize the  Inevitable  coisequences  of  our 
actions.  The  dikes  have  now  become  a 
focus  of  opposition  to  our  bombing  pol- 
icy, a  symbol  of  the  horror  of  a  policy  that 
threatens  a  backward  Asian  country 
with  total  destruction  if  it  refuses  to  bow 
before  our  will. 

Today  and  every  day.  American  idanes 
are  bombing  North  Vietnam  with  an  in- 


tensity and  inhumanity  never  known  be- 
fore in  the  entire  history  of  our  involve- 
ment in  this  war.  The  tonnage  of  bombs 
unleashed  over  North  Vietnam  in  recent 
weeks  defies  our  imagination  and  un- 
derstanding. The  figures  themselves  are 
numbing — 112,460  tons  of  bombs  dropped 
over  Indochina  in  June,  double  the 
amoimt  that  was  dropped  last  January, 
and  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  Respected 
American  columnists  on  visits  to  North 
Vietnam  describe  pieces  of  human  beings 
seen  In  the  rubble  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong. Observers  speak  In  terms  of  tens 
of  millions  of  bomb  craters  In  Indochina, 
and  they  liken  parts  of  North  Vietnam 
to  the  limar  landscape  in  describing  the 
devastaticm  we  have  caused. 

Other  Journalists  have  described  In 
vivid  detail  the  patterns  of  carpet-bomb- 
ing used  by  American  B-52's  to  carry  out 
their  raids — a  geometric  pattern  of 
bombs  released  by  several  planes  to  sat- 
urate a  target  area  when  the  precision  of 
individual  bombs  and  planes  Is  Insuffi- 
cient to  insure  the  kill. 

To  be  sure,  in  recent  weeks,  we  have 
heard  much  of  our  so-called  smart 
bombs  and  televlsicm-guldsd  bombs,  as 
though  somehow  the  raids  over  North 
Vietnam  were  being  carried  out  with  a 
precision  capable  of  avoiding  any  im- 
wanted  civilian  casualty  or  installation. 
But  we  see  today  only  a  pale  shadow 
of  the  truth.  We  in  Congress  simply  do 
not  know  the  full  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion we  are  watching.  Probably,  the  De- 
fense Department  does  not  even  know  for 
sure.  But  we  do  know  the  expanding  na- 
ture of  the  targets  authorized  to  be  hit,  as 
the  President  seeks  to  carry  out  his  cal- 
culated policy  of  using  whatever  amount 
of  American  bombs  are  necessary  to  crip- 
ple the  economy  of  North  Vietnam. 

Inevitably,  as  the  President  tells  us. 
Innocent  civilians  are  being  killed.  Those 
cement  plants  and  steel  mills  and  power- 
plants  and  railroad  yards  are  peopled  by 
human  belnes.  The  President  attempts  to 
Justify  these  casualties  by  invoking  the 
civilian  casualties  suffered  In  the  South 
at  the  hands  of  North  Vietnam,  but  that 
Is  hardly  a  Justification  the  American 
people  can  accept. 

Inevitably,  as  the  President  also  tells 
us.  some  dikes  are  hit  as  well.  And  Just 
as  inevitably,  the  report  was  greeted  with 
substantial  skepticism  by  an  American 
public  so  recently  bruised  by  the  Lavelle 
affair  and  so  long  familiar  with  the  sorry 
record  of  candor  of  our  Government  on 
the  war. 

Last  week,  the  State  Department 
sought  to  mute  ttie  growing  controversy 
by  releasing  a  report  that  attempted  to 
minimize  the  damage.  The  report,  based 
on  aerial  reconnaissance,  asserted  that 
only  12  areas  had  been  hit  on  North 
Vietnam's  dikes,  and  that  each  of  the 
areas  wzs  adjacent  to  what  the  admin- 
istration regards  as  a  legitimate  military 
target. 

The  State  Department  report  Is  all  the 
more  ominous  because  it  so  clearly  raises 
a  disturbing  question  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  President's  stated  policy  against 
the  bombing  of  the  dikes.  Clearly,  if  the 
dikes  are  in  close  proximity  to  a  poten- 
tial bombing  target,  the  policy  of  the 
administration  Is  to  bomb  the  target 
anyway,  regardless  of  the  consequences 
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for  the  dikes.  It  doesn't  take  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer  to  label  this  policy  for 
what  It  Is — a  policy  of  deliberately  bomb- 
ing dikes.  If  the  direct  result  of  bombing 
a  target  beside  a  dike  is  that  bombs  will 
inevitably  hit  the  dike,  then  the  dike  is 
being  bombed  as  deliberately  as  if  the 
dike  itself  were  the  target. 

And  so  I  xirge  the  administration  to 
recognize  the  drastic  implication  of  its 
policy,  and  to  take  immediate  action  to 
prevent  any  destruction  of  the  dikes  of 
North  Vietnam.  Siurely,  in  the  name  of 
decency,  the  military  priorities  of  the 
administration  and  its  policy  of  massive 
bombing  must  jdeld  to  the  simple  human 
fact  that  countless  Innocent  lives  are  be- 
ing Jeopardized  when  the  dikes  are 
bombed.  Surely,  in  its  unseemly  zeal  to 
bomb  the  North  into  a  settlement  of  the 
war  before  election  day,  the  administra- 
tion can  at  least  pull  back  from  the  awful 
brink  of  destruction  and  spare  the  dikes. 
Surely,  America  can  forgo  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  military  target  if  it  means  the 
safety  of  a  dike. 

One  more  point  should  be  made.  The 
Issue  of  the  bombing  of  the  dikes  has  be- 
come a  cause  of  legitimate  and  substan- 
tial concern  throughout  the  world.  The 
allegations  about  the  dikes  are  clearly 
raising  new  and  increasingly  serious 
doubts  in  the  international  community 
about  America's  role  in  Vietnam.  Per- 
haps the  most  ominous  aspect  of  the  con- 
troversy, apart  from  the  enormous  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  allegations  be- 
ing made,  is  the  extremely  hostile,  de- 
fensive and  Increasingly  isolated  posture 
the  President  has  adopted  in  seeking  to 
rebut  the  charges. 

The  latest  incident  was  the  President's 
news  conference  last  week,  in  which  he 
labeled  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  as  naive  and  a  dupe  of 
Hanoi  for  daring  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  dikes.  Mr.  Waldheim  is  a  distin- 
guished and  respected  diplomat  who  has 
the  confidence  of  all  the  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  deeply  regret  the 
desperate  ad  hominem  attack  he  has 
now  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  speaking  out  of  conscience 
on  what  has  already  become  one  of  the 
great  moral  issues  of  the  war.  The  proper 
stance  of  the  administration  on  the  issue 
is  to  deal  on  the  merits  with  the  ques- 
tions about  the  dikes,  not  to  attack  those 
who  raise  the  Issue. 

Incidents  like  this  demonstrate  why 
the  Senate  resolution  introduced  today 
comes  at  such  an  important  time.  The 
Senate  has  its  ovm  responsibility  to  help 
resolve  the  issue  of  the  dikes.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  serious  questions  now 
outstanding  about  our  policy  will  be  an- 
swered at  once,  so  that  the  conscience  of 
America  can  be  cleared,  at  least  on  this 
new  and  ominous  aspect  of  the  war. 
What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  simply  the 
outcome  of  the  war,  but  the  Judgment  of 
history  on  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  against  a  tiny  Asian  nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion putting  the  Senate  firmly  on  record 
in  opposition  to  the  bombing  of  the  dikes 
\n  North  Vietnam. 

It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  determine 
with  any   accuracy  what  damage  our 


planes  are  causing  the  dikes.  On  the  cme 
hand  we  have  the  sort  of  denial  I  received 
from  the  Defense  Department  on  July 
19  indicating  that,  and  I  quote: 

The  remote  poGslbillty  exists  that  In  our 
bombing  of  .  .  .  military  targets  minor  dam- 
age may  have  occurred  to  dikes  or  small  Irri- 
gation dams. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  accusations 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  that  we  are  de- 
liberately bombing  a  great  number  of 
dikes. 

The  truth  imdoubtedly  lies  somewhere 
in  between. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  we  are  not  en- 
gaged in  a  systematic  attempt  to  destroy 
the  dikes  in  the  North.  As  this  resolu- 
tion makes  clear,  the  President  stated  on 
June  29  that  this  was  against  American 
policy. 

However,  at  a  time  when  a  ranking  offi- 
cer in  South  Vietnam,  General  Lavelle, 
can  conduct  imauthorized  bombing  raids 
and  receive  no  more  than  a  gentle  slap 
on  the  wrist,  it  is  entirely  possible,  even 
probable,  that  individuals  charged  with 
flying  sorties  might  find  it  in  accordance 
with  their  concept  of  national  policy  to 
take  a  few  runs  at  the  dikes. 

This  is  why  I  believe  today's  resolution 
is  so  important.  It  not  only  makes  it  clear 
to  our  friends  around  the  world  who  are 
understandably  upset  by  the  recent 
charges  that  the  Senate  does  not  condone 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam's  dike  system. 
It  also  serves  to  discourage  American 
airmen  from  taking  steps  that  they  may 
mistakenly  feel  are  in  our  national  in- 
terest, despite  our  official  posture. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  can  act 
quickly  to  implement  this  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  on  this 
issue  as  well  as  the  Defense  Department's 
response  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jotji  27,  1972. 
The  Honorable  Melvin  Laibd, 
Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington. B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrktabt:  The  New  York  Times 
for  June  26,  1972  carries  a  piece  by  Anthony 
Lewis  raising  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  is  now  bombing  the  dikes 
in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Lewis  cites  the  President's  statement 
in  April  saying  that  It  was  something  we 
wanted  to  avoid  and  that  It  was  not  needed. 

He  also  cites  a  number  of  specific  public 
statements,  two  of  them  by  non-Vietnam 
sources  asserting  that  the  dikes  have  been 
bombed.  One  charged  that  "one  of  the  dikes 
was  completely  cut"  and  another  asserted 
that  "Without  doubt  there  Is  now  systematic 
bombing  of  the  dikes." 

Mr.  Lewis  states  that  no  one  should  doubt 
what  bombing  the  dikes  might  mean.  "Tt 
would  bring  Into  play.  Justifiably  for  once, 
that  much  abused  word  genocide." 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  for  a  specific 
straightforward,  unhedged,  and  unqualified 
statement  by  you  as  to  the  facts. 

Has  the  U.S.  bombed  any  of  the  dikes? 

Is  the  U.8.  systematically  bombing  the 
dikes? 

If  we  are  not  bombing  the  dikes,  would 
you  cite  the  specific  detailed  orders  which 
were  given  not  to  bomb  them. 

If  we  are  bombing  the  dikes  would  you 
cite  the  specific  authority  under  which  you 
or  the  President  specifically  authorized  the 
bombing. 


We  need  an  explicit  statement  of  tbe  facts 
and  our  policy  now. 

1  would  appreciate  an  Inunedlate  reply.  If 
we  are  bombing.  Congress  and  the  XTJ3.  pub- 
lic need  to  know  it.  If  we  are  not,  that 
should  be  made  public  in  order  to  f(»«8taU 
charges  which  have  no  basis  in  fact. 
I  am  enclosing  Mr.  Lewis'  article. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

William  Pboxioei:, 

17JS.  Senator. 


Assistant  Secetabt  of  Dxfense, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  19, 1972. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmirb:  Secretary  Laird 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  June 
27,  1972,  concerning  the  alleged  bombing  of 
the  dikes  in  North  Vietnam  by  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  has  exercised  great 
restraint  in  our  current  bombing  of  IJorth 
Vietnam.  The  US  is  not  targeting  dikes  or 
dams  in  North  Vietnam.  Since  some  military 
targets,  such  as  bridges  and  anti-aircraft 
artillery  and  missile  sites  are  sometimes  near 
dikes  or  dams,  the  remote  possibility  exists 
that  in  our  bombing  of  these  military  targets 
minor  damage  may  have  occurred  to  dikes 
or  small  irrigation  dams.  Some  enemy  anti- 
aircraft sites  have  been  placed  on  or  near 
dikes  and  our  pilots  have  the  authority,  and 
the  Inherent  right  of  self-protection,  to  at- 
tack such  sites  m  self-defense.  Furthermore, 
there  Is  an  obvious  possibility  of  dcimage  to 
dikes  or  Irrigation  dams  from  North  Viet- 
namese SAMs.  downed  MIGs  or  anti-aircraft 
shells  falling  back  to  earth. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese are  conducting  a  worldwide  propaganda 
campaign  falsely  alleging  that  the  United 
States  Is  systematically  bombing  their  dike 
system.  No  doubt  the  United  States  will  be 
blamed  by  North  Vietnam  for  any  and  all 
damages  to  the  dike  system  over  the  next 
few  months. 

In  fact,  floods  occurred  last  year  in  North 
Vietnam  in  the  absence  of  bombing  partial- 
ly because  of  the  generally  poor  state  of 
maintenance  of  the  water  conservancy  sys- 
tem. Furthermore,  the  following  warning  on 
the  neglected  state  of  the  system  appeared 
in  the  official  North  Vietnamese  newspaper, 
Hanoi  Moi,  on  July  20, 1972: 

"In  some  places  the  repair  of  the  dike 
portions  that  were  damaged  by  torrential 
rains  in  1971  has  not  yet  met  technical  re- 
quirements. A  number  of  thin  and  weak- 
ened dikes  which  are  probably  full  of  termite 
colonies  and  holes  have  not  yet  been  de- 
tected for  repair.  Therefore,  cadres  and  peo- 
ple in  the  capital  must  absolutely  not  be 
subjective:  Let  each  individual,  locality  and 
unit  actively  participate  in  the  present  dike- 
strengthening  movement;  especially  in  firm- 
ing and  Bolidfying  the  important  portion 
of  dikes.  There  is  not  much  time  before  the 
torrential  rain  season." 

These  facts  should  set  the  record  straight 
on  our  actual  bombing  policies  and  North 
Vietnamese  allegations. 
Sincerely, 

Dennis  J.  Doolin. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  343— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  BRIEFING  OP  MEMBERS 
OP  THE  SENATE  ON  STRATEGIC 
ARMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  Mr.  Boccs)  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 
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S.  Res.  343 


Whereas  the  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  relating 
to  strategic  arms  imposes  constraints  on  tbe 
forces  required  for  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  constraints  are  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  United  States  only  if  both 
parties  adhere  to  both  the  letter  and  tbe 
spirit  of  the  agreements;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  consenting  to  such  agreements  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  assure  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  is  not  compromised  by  any  action 
taken  by  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  also  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  assure  that  the  agreements  provide 
the  basis  for  possible  reductions  in  the  re- 
spective strategic  forces;  and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  to  the  future  se- 
curity  of  the  United  States  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  be  fully  informed  regarding 
the  status  of  negotiation  and  the  strategic 
balance:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
together  with  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  should  use  their  good  offices 
to  arrange  for  the  comprehensive  briefing  of 
Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the  two 
committees  at  least  once  each  year,  in  groups 
of  ao  or  less,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  or  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
concerning  the  strategic  posture,  develop- 
ment of  new  strategic  systems,  and  research 
bearing  on  the  strategic  balance  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
state  of  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
limiting  strategic  offense  arms. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1972— 

AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    13B8 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

GUN  REGISTSATION  AND  LICXNSINO 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2507,  the  Handgxm  Control 
Act  of  1972.  I  am  pleased  to  annoimce 
that  Senator  Williams,  Senator  Javtfs, 
and  Senator  Case  have  Joined  in  support 
of  my  amendment. 

The  first  title  of  my  proposal  requires 
the  registration  of  all  civilian  owned  fire- 
arms— including  all  rifles,  shotguns,  and 
handguns. 

The  second  title  of  the  amendment  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuir  to 
establish  a  nationwide  system  to  license 
all  gunowners. 

With  this  amendment  we  shall  pro- 
duce substantial  progress  toward  the 
realization  of  a  standardized  nationwide 
Federal  firearms  control  system.  The 
provisions  in  this  amendment  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  estab- 
lish controls  on  firearms  that  I  original- 
ly included  in  a  bill  introduced  on  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1971— S.  831,  the  Personal 
Safety  Firearms  Act  of  1971. 

In  introducing  this  measure  today,  the 
supporters  of  the  amendment  share  my 
conviction  that  gun  registration  and  li- 
censing regulations,  working  in  concert 
with  the  provislOTis  of  8.  2507  to  ban 


cheap  handguns,  will  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  names  on  the  annual  list  of 
20,000  gun  deaths — a  list  that  grows 
longer  each  year. 

It  was  less  than  6  weeks  ago  when  I 
testified  before  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  that  neither 
the  Senate  nor  the  House  need  more 
hearings  on  gun  control.  The  time  for 
hearings  has  passed.  It  is  now  time  for 
the  Congress  to  act.  During  my  10  years 
in  the  Senate,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  this  body  has  held  43  days  of  public 
hearings;  committee  members  have  con- 
vened in  12  days  of  executive  sessions, 
and  committee  records  bulge  with  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony  from  186  wit- 
nesses. During  hearings  in  1968  distin- 
guished witnesses  clearly  made  the  case 
for  registering  gims  and  licensing  gun- 
owners.  At  least  five  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  have  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  Federal  fire- 
arms, licensing  and  registration  sys- 
tems. Thus,  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
today  does  not  present  any  newly  con- 
structed proposals. 

It  does  not  confront  the  Senate  with 
ideas  or  plans  that  have  yet  to  be  studied 
or  investigated.  Indeed,  this  same 
amendment  has  been  pending  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  for  17  months.  To- 
day I  am  presenting  the  Senate  with  a 
renewed  opportunity  to  establish  its 
commitment  to  end  the  unbridled  assault 
of  gim  violence  in  America.  I  am  offering 
to  the  Senate  an  amendment  that  re- 
quires no  extensive  explanation  to  under- 
stand its  purpose.  For,  if  ever  there  was  a 
legislative  proposal  offered  to  Senators 
that  was  readily  understood — gun  reg- 
istration and  Ucensing  is  such  a  proposal. 

Under  my  amendment,  registration  in- 
formation on  all  firearms — handguns, 
shotguns,  and  rifles — will  be  referred  by 
local  registration  offices  to  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. In  this  way,  enforcement  officers 
throughout  the  country  can  trace  the 
ownership  of  any  firearm. 

A  person  who  carries  a  firearm  must 
have  with  him  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, which  he  must  exhibit  upon  the 
demand  of  any  law-enforcement  officer. 

A  violation  of  the  registration  provi- 
sions is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
up  to  5  years,  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000,  or 
both.  Any  purposeful  falsification  or  for- 
gery of  registration  Information  is  pim- 
ishable  by  imprisonment  for  up  to  5 
years,  or  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or  both. 

President  Johnson  said  if  it  makes 
sense  to  register  automobiles,  boats,  bi- 
cycles, and  dogs,  why  then  do  we  not 
register  the  guns  in  our  Nation's  homes? 

Firearms  registration  will  tell  us  how 
many  guns  there  are,  where  they  are  and 
in  whose  hands  they  are  held.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  makes  no  sense  for  guns 
to  remain  as  free  floating  in  our  society 
as  flashlights  or  ballpoint  ink  pens.  Any 
restriction  imposed  by  firearms  registra- 
tion that  prevents  even  one  gun  killing 
fully  Justifles  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  a  firearms  registration  system. 

My  proposal  for  legislation  to  enact 
restraints  against  the  misuse  of  guns 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


to  establish  periods  of  amnesty  for  all 
gunowners  to  voluntarily  turn  in  any 
weapons  they  wish  to  give  up,  and  to 
receive  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
surrender  of  such  weapons.  Authorities 
know  that  gimowners  want  to  safely  re- 
move firearms  from  homes  or  places 
where  they  may  be  stolen  or  where  acci- 
dents may  occur. 

After  the  city  of  San  Francisco  en- 
acted a  gun  licensing  statute  in  1968,  at 
least  1,500  guns  of  every  description  were 
volimtarily  turned  in  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Department.  City  officials 
confirmed  the  public  commitment  to  the 
elimination  of  gun  violence  by  forging 
the  metal  from  these  guns  into  a  9-foot 
statue  of  St.  Francis  of  Assissi. 

Finally,  my  amendment  requires  every 
gunowner  to  obtain  a  Ucense  before  he 
may  be  entrusted  with  a  gim. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment, if  a  State  does  not  adopt  a  fire- 
arms permit  system  that  meets  minimum 
specified  standards,  Federal  licensing  will 
become  effective  imtil  the  State  adopts 
an  adequate  permit  system. 

No  person,  whether  a  licensed  dealer 
or  a  private  individual,  may  sell  firearms 
or  ammunition  to  an  individual  who  does 
not  have  either  an  adequate  State  per- 
mit or  a  Federal  gun  license.  In  addition, 
no  one  may  possess  a  firearm  or  am- 
mimltion  imless  he  has  either  an  ade- 
quate State  permit  or  a  Federal  gun  li- 
cense. To  qualify  as  having  an  adequate 
permit  system,  a  State  must  restrict  the 
issuance  of  permits  applied  for  by  con- 
victed felons,  fugitives  from  Justice, 
mental  defectives,  alcoholics,  Juveniles, 
and  drug  addicts,  and  must  adequately 
investigate  applicants  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  permits. 

In  States  that  do  not  enact  an  ade- 
quate permit  system.  Federal  gun  li- 
censes, valid  for  up  to  3  years,  will  be  is- 
sued by  federally  licensed  dealers  upon 
receipt — from  both  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  an  applicant's  local- 
ity and  a  licensed  physician — of  infor- 
mation bearing  upon  his  eligibility  for  a 
Federal  gun  license. 

The  litany  of  statistics  that  gun  vio- 
lence produces  is  astounding — 3,000 
Americans  die  each  year  from  gun  acci- 
dents; 7,000  people  use  gims  to  kill  them- 
selves; 10,000  people  are  murdered  with 
guns:  20,000  suffer  gunshot  wounds; 
71,000  aggravated  assaults  occur  with 
guns  and  113,000  robberies  take  place  at 
gimpoint. 

These  appalling  numbers  are  mors 
than  sufficient  justification  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  my  amendment  to  the  bill 
that  Senator  Bath  has  skillfully  gmded 
through  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Earlier  this  week  the  Senate  made  a 
courageous  step  toward  cutting  off  the 
fiow  of  resources  that  feed  the  destruc- 
tive machinery  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  again  for  the 
Senate  to  display  a  vigorous  show  ol 
courage  by  approving  this  comprehen- 
sive package  of  gim  controls  to  aid  in 
stemming  the  bloody  fiow  of  destruction 
by  gunfire  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


cxvin- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiooRo.  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  B,  strike  out  the  word 
"Handgun"  and  InMrt  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Firearm". 

On  page  2.  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  I— HANDGUN  CONTROL 


On  page  2, 
Insert  in  lieu 

On  page  2, 
Insert  In  lieu 

On  page  4, 
Insert  in  Ueu 

On  page  10, 
insert  In  lieu 

On  page  11, 
Insert  In  lieu 

On  page  12, 
insert  In  Ueu 

On  page  12, 
Insert  In  Ueu 

On  page  12. 
Ing  new  title: 

TITLE  n— 


line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  2"  and 
thereof  "Sec.  101". 
Une  17,  strtke  out  "Sec.  3"  and 
thereof  "Sec.  102". 
line  6.  strike  out  "Sec.  4"  and 
thereof  "Sec.  103". 
line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and 
thereof  "Sec.  104". 

Une  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and 
thereof  "Sec.  106". 

line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and 
thereof  "Sec.  106". 

line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and 
thereof  "Sec.  107". 

after  line  6,  Insert  the  foUow- 


FIBEABM  REOI8TRATION 


Sec.  201.  Title  18,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  chapter  44  the 
foUowlng  new  chapter: 

Cbapter  44A.— FIREARM  REOISTBA'nON 
"Sec 

"931.  Deflnltlons. 
"932.  Registration. 

"933.  Sales  of  firearms  and  ammunition. 
"934.  Penalties. 

"935.  Disposition  of  firearms  to  Secretary. 
"936.  Rules  and  regulations:  periods  of  am- 
nesty. 
"937.  Disclosure  of  information. 
"038.  Aaalstanca  to  the  Secretary, 
"i  931.  Deflnltlons 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'firearm'  means  a  weapon 
(Including  a  hand-held  firearm  and  a  starter 
gun)  which  win  or  Is  designed  to  or  may 
readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  projectile  by 
the  action  of  an  explosive,  but  shaU  not  In- 
clude a  firearm  as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  or  an  antique  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 921  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  term  'hand  held  firearm'  means 
any  weapon  designed  or  redesigned  to  be 
fired  while  held  In  one  hand;  having  a  barrel 
less  than  ten  Inches  In  length  and  designed 
or  redesigned  or  made  or  remade  to  use  the 
energy  of  an  explosive  to  expel  a  proJectUe 
or  projectiles  through  smooth  or  rifled  bore. 

"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

"(4)  The  term  'licensed  dealer'  means  any 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  Ucensed 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  this 
title. 

"(6)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  ammu- 
nition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets,  or 
propeUant  powder  designed  for  use  In  any 
firearm. 

"(6)  The  term  'seU'  means  give,  bequeath 
or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

"(7)    The  term  *poeaess'  means  asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control  and 
subject  to  termination  by  anotber  or  after 
a  fixed  period  of  time. 
"I  932.  Registration 

"(a)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  know- 
ingly to  possess  a  flrearm  not  registered  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. This  subaectlon  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to — 

"(I)  a  flrearm,  previously  not  reglsteied. 
If  such  a  flrearm  Is  held  by  a  certlfled  dealer 
for  purpoees  of  sale:  Provided.  That  records 
of  such  flrearms  are  kept  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  a  flrearm  posseeaed  by  a  person  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  contlnuoiialy 


by  such  person  thereafter  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days; 

"(3)  a  flrearm,  previously  not  registered, 
possessed  by  (A)  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any 
State  or  poUttcal  subdivision  thereof. 

"(b)  (1)  A  certified  dealer  who  sells  a  flre- 
arm to  a  person  In  whose  possession  the  flre- 
arm must  be  registered  shall  reqiUre  from 
the  purchaser  a  completed  application  for 
registering  the  flrearm  and  shall  file  the  ap- 
plication with  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
sale. 

"(2)  When  a  person  other  than  a  certl- 
fled dealer  sells  a  firearm,  the  purchaser  shall 
file  an  application  for  Its  registration  with 
the  Secretary  prior  to  receipt  of  the  firearm. 

"(3)  A  person  who  p>08sesses  a  firearm  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shaU,  unless  he 
sooner  sells  the  firearm,  file  an  appUcatlon 
for  registration  of  the  firearm  vrlth  the  Sec- 
retary within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

"(c)  An  appUcatlon  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  In  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  include  at  least 
the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  photograph  and  social  security  or  tax- 
payer Identification  nimiber  of  the  appU- 
cant; 

"(2)  the  name  of  the  manufacttu«r,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  type,  and 
the  serial  number  of  the  flrearm;  and 

"(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  from  whom  the  flre- 
arm was  obtained,  the  number  of  such  per- 
son's certificate  of  registration  of  such  fire- 
arms, If  any,  and.  If  such  person  Is  a  Ucensed 
dealer,  his  license  number. 

"(d)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  In  duplicate.  The  original 
application  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  either  In  per- 
son or  by  certlfled  mall,  return  receipt  re- 
quested. In  such  place  as  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  may  provide.  The  duplicate  shall 
be  retained  by  the  applicant  as  temporary 
evidence  of  registration.  The  Secretary  after 
receipt  of  a  duly  filed  completed  applica- 
tion for  registration,  shall  send  to  the  appli- 
cant a  numbered  registration  certificate 
Identifying  such  person  as  the  registered 
owner  of  such  firearm. 

"(e)  The  certlfled  record  of  a  flrearm  shaU 
expire  upon  any  change  of  the  name  of  the 
registered  owner  or  residence  unless  the  Sec- 
retary is  notlfled  within  thirty  days  of  such 
change. 

"(f)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  carry 
a  flrearm  required  to  be  registered  by  this 
chapter  without  having  a  registration  certif- 
icate or  If  such  certificate  has  not  been  re- 
ceived, temporary  evidence  of  registration  or 
to  refuse  to  exhibit  such  certificate  or  tem- 
porary evidence  upon  demand  of  a  law  en- 
forcement ofBcer. 

"I  933.  Sales  of  firearms  and  ammunition 

"(a)  A  registrant  of  a  firearm  who  seUs 
the  flrearm  shall,  within  flve  days  of  the  sale, 
return  to  the  Secretary  his  registration  cer- 
tlflcate  noting  on  It  the  name  and  residence 
address  of  the  transferee,  and  the  date  of 
delivery. 

"(b)  Whoever  acquires  a  flrearm  required 
to  be  registered  by  this  chapter  shall  re- 
quire the  seuer  to  exhibit  a  registration  cer- 
tlflcate  and  shaU  note  the  number  of  the 
certificate  on  his  appUcatlon  for  registration. 

"(c)  A  licensed  dealer  shaU  not  take  or 
receive  a  flrearm  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn 
without  also  taking  and  retaining  during 
the  term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn  the  regis- 
tration certificate. 

"If  such  pledge  or  pawn  Is  not  redeemed 
the  dealer  shaU  return  the  registration  cer- 
tificate to  the  Secretary  and  record  the  fire- 
arm In  his  own  name. 

"(d)  The  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
estate  containing  a  registered  firearm  shall 


promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  death 
of  the  registered  owner  and  shaU,  at  the  time 
of  any  transfer  of  the  flrearm,  return  the 
certificate  of  registration  to  the  Secretary 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  executor  or  administrator  of  an  estate 
containing  an  unrecorded  flrearm  shall 
promptly  record  the  flrearm,  without  pen- 
alty for  any  prior  faUure  to  record  It. 

"(e)  Whoever  posseses  a  firearm  shall 
within  ten  days  notify  the  Secretary  of  a 
loss,  theft  or  destruction  of  the  flrearm, 
and,  after  such  notice,  of  any  recovery. 

"(f)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  sell  am- 
munition to  a  person  for  use  In  a  flrearm 
required  to  be  registered  without  requiring 
the  piurchaser  to  exhibit  a  certificate  of 
registration  or  temporary  evidence  of  reg- 
istration of  a  flrearm  which  uses  such  am- 
munition, and  noting  the  certificate  number 
or  date  of  the  temporary  evidence  of  regis- 
tration on  the  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  dealer  pursuant  to  section  923 
(g)  of  this  article. 
"J  934.  Penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 932  or  section  933  shaU  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  flve  years,  or 
by  a  flne  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  falsifies  any  In- 
formation  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forges 
or  alters  any  certificate  of  registration  or 
temporary  evidence  of  registration,  shall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
flve  years  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or 
both. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
no  Information  or  evidence  obtained  from 
an  application  or  certiflcate  of  registration 
required  to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a 
natural  person  in  order  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  that  person  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  a  violation  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  regUtration  con- 
talnlng  the  Information  or  evidence. 
"8  935.  Disposition  of  firearms  to  Secretary 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
reasonable  value  tor  flrearms  vcduntarUr 
reUnqulshed  to  him. 

"(b)  A  person  who  lawfully  possessed  a 
flrearm  prior  to  the  operative  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  title,  and  who  become* 
Ineligible  to  poeaesi  such  flrearm  by  Tlrtn* 
of  such  provision,  shaU  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  flrearm  upon  Its  sur- 
render to  the  Secretary. 

"1 936.  Rules    and    regulations;    periods   of 

amnesty 
"The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rule* 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  including  reasonable  requlz«- 
ments  fc*  the  marking  of  firearms  that  do 
not  have  serial  niunbers,  and  may  declai« 
periods  of  amnesty  for  the  registration  of 
firearms. 

"S  937.  Disclosure  of  information 

"Information  contained  on  any  certificate 
of  registration  or  appUcatlon  therefore  shaU 
not  be  disclosed  except  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law 
enforcement  officers  requiring  such  Infor- 
mation In  pursuit  of  their  ofllclal  duties. 
"1 938.  Assistance  to  the  Secretary 

"When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  ^d- 
eral  departments  and  agencies  sbaU  aaalst 
the  Secretary  in  the  administration  of  this 
title." 

TITLE  m— FIREARM  LICENSING 
Sac.  801.  Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  923,  the  following  new  section: 
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•  1 923A.  State  permit  systems;  Federal  fire- 
arms Ucenslng 
"(a)  The  Secretary  shaU  determine  which 
States  or  poUtlcal  subdivisions  of  SUtes 
have  enacted  or  adopted  adequate  permit 
systems  for  the  possession  of  flrearms  and 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
names  of  such  Stetes  and  poUtlcal  sub- 
divisions. 

"(b)  An  adequate  permit  system  shaU 
Include  provisions  for : 

"(1)  identification  of  the  permit  holder 
appearing  on  the  permit  including  name, 
address,  age,  slgnatiure  and  photograph; 

"(2)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who  Is  under  Indictment  or 
who  has  been  convicted  in  any  covirt  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year,  or  who  is  a  fugi- 
tive from  Justice; 

"(3)  restrictions  on  issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who,  by  reason  of  age.  mental 
condition',  alcoholism,  drug  addiction  or 
prerteds  violations  of  flreanns  laws  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  possess  or  use  flrearms 
safely  and  responsibly; 

"(4)  means  of  investigation  of  appUcants 
for  permits  to  determine  their  eligibility  un- 
der subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3),  Including 
flUng  with  the  issuing  agency  a  complete 
set  of  fingerprints  and  a  recent  photograph 
of  the  applicant:  and 

"(6)  prohibition  of  possessions  of  flrearms 
or  ammunition  by  any  person  who  has  not 
been  Issued  such  a  permit. 

"(c)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  any  flrearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  (other  than  a  U- 
censed  Importer,  licensed  mantofacturer  or 
Ucensed  dealer)  unless: 

"(1)  the  sale  or  transfer  Is  not  prohibited 
by  any  other  provision  of  this  chapter;  and 
"(2)  the  purchaser  or  transferee  exhibits 
a  valid  permit  issued  to  him  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  having  an  adequate  per- 
mit system,  or  the  purchaser  or  transferee 
exhibits  a  vaUd  Federal  gtm  license  issued 
In  accordance  with  subsections  (d)  and  (e) . 
"(d)  A  licensed  dealer  shaU  issue  a  Fed- 
eral gun  license  to  a  person  upon  presenta- 
tion of: 

"(1)  a  valid  official  document  issued  by 
the  person's  State  or  poUtlcal  BUbdlvlslon, 
showing  his  name,  current  address,  age,  sig- 
nature and  photograph; 

"(2)  a  statement,  in  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  dated  within 
six  months  and  signed  by  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  (or  his  delegate)  of  the 
locality  of  residence  of  the  person,  that  to 
the  best  of  that  officer's  knowledge  that  per- 
son is  not  \mder  Indictment,  has  not  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year.  Is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  and  Is 
not  otherwise  prohibited  by  any  provision  of 
Federal,  States,  or  local  law  fnan  possessing 
firearms  and  ammunition; 

"  (3)  a  statement  In  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  dated  within  six  months 
and  signed  by  a  Ucensed  physician,  that  In 
his  professional  opinion  such  person  is  men- 
taUy  and  physically  capable  of  possessing  and 
using  a  flrearm  safely  and  responsibly; 

"(4)  a  statement  signed  by  the  person  In 
a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
he  may  lawfuUy  possess  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  and  poUtlcal  subdivision  of 
his  residence; 

"(6)  a  complete  set  of  such  person's  finger- 
prints certlfled  to  by  a  Federal,  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  officer,  and  a  photograph 
reasonably  identifying  the  person. 

"(e)  Federal  gun  licenses  shaU  be  issued 
In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  ShaU  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  A  dealer  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  aU  Ucenses  Issued  by  him  as  part  of  the 
records  required  to  be  maintained  by  sec- 
tion 923(g)  of  this  chapter,  and  shaU  for- 
ward to  the  Secretary  the  documents  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (d)(2)-(d)  (6). 


"(f)  Any  person  denied  a  Federal  gtm  U- 
cenae  under  subsection  (d)  may  ^ply  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary,  for  the  issuance  of 
a  Federal  gun  Ucense. 

"(g)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter,  a  licensed  dealer  may  ship  a  flrearm 
or  ammunition  to  a  person  only  if  the  dealer 
oonflrms  that  the  purchaser  has  been  issued 
a  valid  permit  pursuant  to  an  adequate  state 
permit  system,  a  Federal  gun  Ucense,  or  a 
Federal  dealer's  Ucense,  and  notes  the  num- 
ber of  such  permit  or  Ucense  In  the  reccKtls 
required  to  be  kept  by  section  923  of  this 
chapter. 

"(h)  No  person  may  possess  a  flrearm  or 
ammunition  without  a  valid  state  or  local 
permit,  if  he  is  resident  of  a  State  or  lo- 
cality having  an  adequate  permit  system. 
or  a  Federal  gim  Ucense. 

"(1)  Determinations  of  adequate  permit 
systems  and  denials  by  the  Secretary  of  Fed- 
eral gun  Ucenses  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  5,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  actions  of  the  Secretary  shaU  be 
reviewable  de  novo  piu'suant  to  chapter  7. 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  In  an  action  ta- 
Btltuted  by  any  person.  State  or  political 
subdivision  adversely  affected." 

Sic.  302.  The  analysis  of  chapter  44  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  item  "923"  the 
foUowlng: 

"  '923.  Licensing.' 

"  '923A.  State  permit  systems;  Federal  flre- 
arms licenses." " 

AltXHDUXm  no.  1401 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  con- 
gressional attention  will  focus  shortly 
on  gim  control  legislation.  The  choice 
we  will  be  given  seems  to  be  restricting 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  "Saturday 
night  specials,"  or,  further,  requiring 
registration  of  handguns  or  a  ban  on 
their  ownership.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
such  changes  will  alter  ownership  pat- 
terns amcmg  law-abiding  citizens,  but  I 
question  the  effect  of  such  legislation  on 
criminals. 

I  suggest  that  a  change  of  much  more 
immediate  effect  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  handgims  in  crimes  can  be  realized 
through  the  amendment  I  offer  now  to 
8.  2507,  the  Handgun  Control  Act  of 
1972.  Congress  attempted  in  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act  to  insure  that  criminals 
utilizing  a  weapon  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony  could  be  convicted  of  two  sep- 
arate offenses  with  the  sentences  im- 
posed running  consecutively. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  10th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  casts  some 
doubt  on  Congress'  Intent.  A  Federal  dis- 
trict court  concluded  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  a  separate  offense  for  use  of 
a  handgun  In  a  felony,  and  that  sentenc- 
ing for  purposes  of  a  first  offense  could 
run  concurrently.  A  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals held  that  use  of  a  gim  was  a  sep- 
arate offense  but  sustained  the  district 
court's  decision  on  sentencing.  My 
amendment  clsu-ifies  this  and  insures 
that  the  use  of  a  handgun  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony  will  be  a  separate 
offense  calling  for  consecutive  sentenc- 
ing. The  deterrent  is  obvious.  A  second 
felony  for  purposes  of  the  habitual  crim- 
inal statutes  is  added,  and  the  possible 
period  of  incarceration  is  extended. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  remove  the  present  requirement  that 
the  firearm  be  carried  unlawfully — that 
is,  in  violation  of  State,  local.  Federal 
law — during  the  commission  of  a  felony. 


It  would  be  a  separate  felony  to  carry  a 
bandgim  while  committing  a  crime  even 
If  possession  of  the  firearm  were  itself 
not  illegal 

Mr.  President,  the  possible  penalties 
under  my  amendment  are  1  to  10  years 
for  using  a  gun  for  a  first  offense  or  2 
to  25  years  for  subs^uent  convictions. 
The  terms  of  imprisonment  may  not  be 
suspended,  probation  may  not  be  granted, 
and  the  terms  must  be  served  consecu- 
tively. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  earnest  belief 
that  this  will  have  a  far  greater  impact 
on  criminals  and  the  Instance  of  crimes 
involving  handguns  than  prohibiting  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  "Saturday 
night  specials." 


NA-nONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE INSURANCE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMSNDKKNT    NO.    1309 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COTTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  945)  to  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce  and  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  by  requiring  certain  In- 
surance as  a  condition  precedent  to 
using  the  public  streets,  roads,  and  high- 
ways In  order  to  have  an  efficient  system 
of  motor  vehicle  insurance  which  wiU  be 
uniform  among  the  States,  which  will 
guarantee  the  continued  availability  of 
such  insurance,  and  the  presentation  of 
meaningful  price  information,  and  which 
will  provide  sufficient,  fair,  and  prompt 
payment  for  rehabilitation  and  losses 
due  to  injury  and  death  arising  out  of 
the  operation  and  use  of  motor  vehicles 
within  the  channels  of  Interstate  com- 
merce and  otherwise  affecting  such 
commerce. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING! — 
AMENDIiCENT 

AMENDBIENT   NO.    1«00 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  rise  to  introduce  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  14370,  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972.  This  amendment 
would  permit  taxpayers,  after  5  years  of 
revenue  sharing,  the  choice  of  crediting 
40  percent  of  their  State  and  local  per- 
sonal income  taxes  against  their  Federal 
tax  bill  in  Ueu  of  the  present  deduction 
for  such  taxes.  The  purpose  of  this  meas- 
ure is  to  make  it  easier  for  State  and 
local  legislators  to  make  more  extensive 
use  of  personal  income  taxes  when  seek- 
ing new  sources  of  revenue. 

I  am  a  Senate  cospoaisor  of  H  Jl.  14370, 
as  I  was  of  the  President's  proposal  and 
earlier  bills  of  this  nature.  While  revenue 
sharing  can  be  said  to  be  necessary  in 
a  time  of  financial  crisis,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  offers  an  adequate  long-term  so- 
lution to  the  fiscal  difficulties  of  State 
and  local  governments.  It  further  has 
the  disadvantage  of  placing  the  spending 
and  taxing  functions  at  different  levels 
within  our  Federal  system.  Wider  use  of 
the  more  productive  and  equitable  per- 
sonal income  taxes  would  lessen  the  need 
for  revenue  sharing  and  for  our  complex 
system  of  categorical  grants. 
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A  40-percent  Federal  tax  credit  for 
State  and  local  income  taxes  would  allow 
our  States  and  their  subdivisions  to  raise 
more  adequate  revenues  and  spend  them 
as  they  wish  in  meeting  their  responsi- 
bilities within  the  Federal  system.  To  my 
mind,  this  is  a  creative  device  for  re- 
storing the  traditional  balance  to  our 
decentralized  Federal  system. 

Blr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  brief  explanation  of  Roth 
tax  credit  amendment  to  H  Jl.  14370  and 
a  copy  of  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Brief  Explanation  of  Roth  Tax  Credit 
Amendment  to  H.R.  14370 

1.  In  General:  Amends  HJl.  14370  by 
amending  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to 
pennlt  a  credit  of  40%  of  state  and  local  In- 
dividual Income  taxes  against  a  taxpayer's 
final  Federal  tax  bUl.  This  credit  would  first 
be  permitted  beginning  In  the  taxable  year 
beginning  January  1,  1977,  HJl.  14370'8  reve- 
nue sharing,  being  scheduled  to  terminate 
on  December  31,  1976. 

2.  Purpose  0/  the  Amendment:  To  provide 
a  long-term  solution  to  fiscal  imbalance  in 
the  Federal  system  by  strengthening  the 
revenue-raising  capacities  of  states  and  their 
communities.  If  non-Pederal  legislators  could 
tell  their  constituents  that  40%  of  their 
state-local  Income  taxes  could  be  credited 
against  their  Federal  tax  bill.  It  would  be 
easier  for  them  to  make  wider  use  of  this 
tax.  Such  wider  use  of  a  tax,  which  grows 
with  the  economy  and  Is  relatively  more 
equitable,  would  permit  states  and  localities 
to  more  fully  meet  their  responsibilities 
within  the  Federal  system.  This  development 
might  well  lessen  our  dependence  on  a  com- 
plex, encumbered,  and  often  Irrational  sys- 
tem of  categorical  grants.  Federal  tax  credits 
would  also  he  useful  In  leasenlng  Interstate 
and  intrastate  tax  competition. 

3.  Taxes  Creditable:  The  amendment  would 
permit  the  credit  of  only  state  and  local  per- 
sonal Income  taxes:  a  taxpayer's  distributive 
share  of  a  tax  Imposed  upon  the  income  of 
a  partnership  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and 
a  taxpayer's  pro  rata  share  of  a  tax  imposed 
upon  the  income  of  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation  by  a  state  or  locality  (as  de- 
fined In  section  1371b  of  Internal  Revenue 
Code).  The  personal  Income  taxes  to  be 
credited  mvist  permit  deductions  for  personal 
exemptions  and  dependents,  or  credits  equiv- 
alent to  those  allowed  against  the  Federal 
personal  Income  tax. 

4.  Relation  to  Current  Deductions:  A  tax- 
payer could  choose  between  the  current  de- 
ductions for  state  and  local  income  taxes 
and  the  40%  credit  for  personal  income  taxes. 
The  current  deductions  apply  to  five  major 
categories  of  state-local  levies.  The  credit 
would  be  available  to  a  wider  group  of  tax- 
payers than  the  deduction,  since  one  wovild 
not  have  to  itemize  his  return  to  utilize  the 
credit,  as  is  the  case  with  a  deduction. 

5.  Possible  Impact  ot  the  Measure:  In  1969 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  estimated  that  such  a  40% 
credit  would,  during  the  first  year  after  be- 
coming eflectlve.  generate  (2.1  billion  In  ad- 
ditional state-local  Income  tax  revenues  at 
a  cost  of  S2.5  billion  foregone  in  Federal  tax 
dollars.  By  the  third  year  of  operation,  the 
ACm  estimated  a  gain  of  $7.2  bUlion  with 
•5.1  billion  foregone.  At  1973  income  levels, 
the  Treasury  Department  estimates  a  $2  bil- 
lion revenue  loss  to  the  Federal  government. 

6.  Report  by  Secretary  of  Treasury:  The 
Secretary  Is  to  report  to  Congress  no  later 
than  Uarch  1, 1980,  on  the  succees  of  the  Ua. 


credit  plan  in  generating  state  and  local  reve- 
nue and  on  the  amount  of  Federal  revenue 
foregone. 

Amendment  No.  1400 

On  page  65,  after  line  4,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  lU— PARTIAL  FEDERAL  INCOME 
TAX  CREDIT  FOR  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
INCOME  TAX  PAYMENTS 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    TAX    CREDTr 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  allow- 
able) is  amended  (1)  by  renumbering  sec- 
tion 42  as  43:  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after 
section  41  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  42.  State  and  Local  Income  Taxes. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — If  an  indi- 
vidual chooses  to  have  benefits  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  shall  be  allowed  to  such  indi- 
vidual as  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  any  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1976.  an  amount  equal  to 
40  percent  oi  the  State  and  local  Income 
taxes  paid  or  accrued  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  State  and  local  income  taxes. — The 
term  'State  and  local  income  tax'  means 
only — 

"(A)  a  tax  Imposed  upon  the  income  of 
the  taxpayer,  after  the  deduction  of  an 
amount  for  personal  exemptions  and  de- 
pendents allowances  or  the  subtraction  oi  a 
tax  credit  or  credits  equivalent  in  amount  to 
the  amount  allowed  for  this  purpose  under 
part  V  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (relating 
to  deductions  for  personal  exemptions): 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  distributive  share  of 
a  tax  Imposed  upon  the  income  of  a  partner- 
ship of  which  the  taxpayer  ts  a  member:  and 

"(C)  the  taxpayer's  pro  rata  share  of  a  tax 
imposed  upon  the  Income  of  an  electing  snmall 
business  corporation  (as  defined  in  section 
1371  (b) )  of  which  the  taxpayer  Is  a  share- 
holder, by  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof.  In  the  case  of  a  separate  return  by  a 
married  Individual,  the  amoimt  of  State  and 
local  income  taxes  Imposed  upon  the  income 
of  such  individual  shall  be  determined  tinder 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate. 

"(2)  Crangx  of  election. — The  choice  as 
to  whether  an  Individual  shall  elect  to  have 
the  beneflta  of  this  section  may  be  made  or 
changed  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  prescribed  for  making  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to 
which  such  State  or  local  Income  tax  was 
paid  or  accrued. 

"(3)  Adjttstments  on  patmznt  of  accsxjxd 
taxes. — If  accrued  taxes  when  paid  differ 
from  the  amounts  used  by  an  individual  as 
the  basis  for  claiming  a  credit  under  this 
section,  or  If  any  tax  paid  is  refunded.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  such  individual  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  who  shall  re- 
determine the  amount  of  the  credit  for  the 
year  or  years  affected.  The  amount  of  tax 
due  on  such  redetermination.  If  any,  shall 
be  paid  by  such  individual  on  notice  and  de- 
mand by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  and 
the  amount  of  tax  overpaid,  if  any,  shall  be 
credited  or  refunded  to  the  Individual  in 
accordance  with  subchapter  B  of  chapter  66 
(section  6511  and  following) .  In  the  case  of  a 
State  or  local  income  tax  accrued  but  not 
paid,  but  used  as  the  basis  for  claiming  a 
credit  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  allowance  of  such  credit  may  require 
such  Individual  to  give  a  bond,  with  sureties 
satisfactory  to  and  to  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  in  such  sum  as  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  require,  con- 
ditioned on  the  payment  by  the  Individual 


of  any  amount  of  tax  found  due  on  any  such 
redetermination;  and  the  bond  herein  pre- 
scribed shall  contain  such  further  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  or  bis  delegate  may  require. 
In  such  redetermination  by  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  of  the  amount  of  tax  due  from 
such  Individual  for  the  year  or  years  affected 
by  a  refund,  the  stmount  of  the  taxes 
refunded  with  respect  to  which  credit  has 
been  allowed  under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  any  State  or  local 
Income  tax  Imposed  with  respect  to  such 
refund;  but  no  credit  under  this  section,  and 
no  deduction  under  section  164  (relating  to 
deduction  for  taxes),  shall  be  allowed  for 
any  taxable  year  with  respect  to  such  State 
or  local  Income  tax  imposed  on  the  refund. 
No  Interest  shall  be  assessed  or  collected  on 
any  amount  of  tax  due  on  any  redetermina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  result- 
ing from  a  refund  to  the  individual,  for  any 
period  before  the  receipt  of  such  refiind,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  Interest  was  paid  on  such 
refund  by  the  State  or  local  government 
for  such  period. 

"(4)  Tax  imposed  bt  this  chaptes. — ^The 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  any  taxable 
year  does  not  Include  the  tax  Imposed  by 
section  56  (relating  to  minimum  tax  for 
tax  preferences) . 

"(c)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  for  deductions  of  State  and  local 
income  taxes,  see  sections  161  and  275. 

"(2)  for  right  of  each  partner  to  make 
election  under  this  section,  see  section 
703(b)." 

(b)  Disallowance  or  Deduction. — Sec- 
tion 275  (a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  cer- 
tain taxes  not  deductible)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(6)  State  and  local  Income  taxes,  If  the 
individual  chooses  to  take  to  any  extent  the 
benefits  of  section  42  (relating  to  State  and 
local  income  taxes) ." 

technical  amendments 

SEC.  302.  (a)  The  table  of  sections  for  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  42  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec  42.  State  and  local  Income  taxes. 

"Sec  43.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

(b)  Section  37(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  retirement  Income)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  section  35  (relating  to  partially 
tax-exempt  Interest)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  35  (relating  to  partially  tax- 
exempt  Interest) ,  and  section  42  (relating  to 
State  and  local  income  taxes) ". 

(c)  Section  46(a)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  amount  of  credit)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  In  subparagraph 
(B): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (c)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  section  42  (relating  to  State  and  local 
Income  taxes)." 

(d)  Section  703  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
partnership  computations)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  relettering  subparagraphs  (D) ,  (E) , 
and  (F)  of  subsection  (a)  (2)  as  subpara- 
graphs (E),  (F),  and  (G); 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (C)  of 
paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph : 

"(D)  the  deduction  for  taxes  provided  In 
section  164(a)  with  respect  to  State  and  local 
income  taxes;"  and  (3)  by  amending  subsec- 
tion (b)  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Elections  of  the  Partnership. — ^Any 
election  affecting  the  computation  of  taxable 
income  derived  from  a  partnership  shall  be 
made  by  the  partnership,  except  that  the 
election  iinder  sections  42  (relating  to  State 
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and  local  Income  taxes)  and  901  (relating  to 
taxes  of  foreign  countries  and  of  possessions 
of  the  United  States) ,  and  any  election  under 
section  615  (relating  to  pre-1970  exploration 
expenditures)  or  under  section  617  (relating 
to  deduction  and  recapture  of  certain  mining 
exploration  expenditures),  under  section  67 
(c)  (relating  to  definition  of  net  lease),  or 
under  section  163(d)  (reUtlng  to  limitation 
on  Interest  on  investment  Indebtedness), 
shall  be  made  by  each  partner  separately." 

REPORT  BY  THE  SECBBTART 

Sec  303.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1,  1980,  on  the 
operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  for 
the  preceding  3  calendar  years.  This  report 
shall  include  estimates  of  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  forgone  and  of  the  amounts  of 
additional  State  and  local  revenue  derived 
from  the  provisions  of  this  title.  This  report 
may  also  contain  any  recommendations  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  for  additional  legis- 
lation. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COM- 
MlTlliIE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Health,  Education,  Welfare 
and  Safety  of  the  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  on  the  following  bills: 

S.  2230,  to  designate  a  certain  traffic 
circle  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  the 
"Benito  Juarez  Circle"; 

S.  3530 — H.R.  2895 — to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  National 
Fireflghting  Museum  and  Center  for  Fire 
Prevention,  Inc.; 

S.  2646— H.R.  11032— relating  to  the 
transportation  and  other  public  accom- 
modations and  services  involving  blind 
persons  accompanied  by  a  dog  guide  in 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  11773,  to  amend  section  389  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
exclude  the  personnel  records,  home  ad- 
dresses, and  telephone  numbers  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  the  records  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection; 

H.R.  9769,  concerning  medical  records, 
information  and  data  to  promote  and  fa- 
cilitate medical  studies,  research,  edu- 
cation, and  the  performance  of  the  obli- 
gations of  medical  utilization  commit- 
tees In  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

H.R.  456,  to  exempt  from  taxation  cer- 
tain property  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
owned  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  hearings  on  August  9,  1972,  will 
begin  at  9:30  a.m.  In  room  6226,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  on  this 
bill  should  contact  Mr.  Oene  E.  Godley, 
general  counsel,  in  room  6222,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PUBLIC  EXECUTION  OP  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE  OFFICIAU3  BY 
COMMUNIST  POLITICAL  OFFICERS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Prestdent,  over 
the  last  few  weeks  we  have  seen  and 
heard  a  great  number  of  allegations  of 


American  inhumanity  against  North 
Vietnam,  all  of  which  has  been  disposed 
of  to  my  satisfaction  as  Communist  prop- 
aganda. Actress  Jane  Fonda  has  returned 
from  her  so-called  factfinding  tour  to 
pronounce  the  North  Vietnamese  com- 
pletely harmless  and  the  United  States 
totally  wrong  for  bombing  targets  in  the 
north. 

UJ^.  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim  fell  victim  to  Hanoi's  trumped-up 
charges  of  deliberate  U.S.  bombing  of 
the  dikes  and  added  his  voice  to  those 
less-informed  but  equally  naive  critics. 
All  of  this  criticism  has  been  tuiequately 
refuted  by  the  administration. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  New  York  Times 
this  morning  provides  us  with  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  fate  the  South  Viet- 
namese could  expect  if  we  were  to  aban- 
don that  country  completely  as  many 
continue  to  suggest.  On  its  front  page,  the 
Times  carries  a  story  quoting  allied 
officials  who  have  confirmed  that  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  publicly  exe- 
cuted hundreds  of  Saigon  government 
officials  and  imprisoned  thousands  dur- 
ing their  occupation  of  Binhdinh  Prov- 
ince on  the  central  coast  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  story  details  dates  and  lo- 
cations, and  in  some  cases  names  of  those 
unfortunate  government  officials  whose 
fate  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  during  the  invasion  this 
spring. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing  must  we  witness  before  the 
critics  of  President  Nixon's  positive, 
methodical  search  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  Southeast  Asia  will  permit  him 
to  proceed  unhampered  by  unfounded 
criticism  and  imwise  legislative  actions 
which  only  serve  to  postpone  the  time 
when  hostilities  will  be  ended  in  that 
part  of  the  world?  I  urge  Senators  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  report  of 
Joseph  Tresister  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  Friday.  August  4.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Enemt   Is   SAro   To   Execttte    Httndreds   in 

South  Vietnam 

(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 

Saigon.  South  Vietnam,  Aug.  3. — Allied  In- 
telligence officials  say  that  Commiinlst  politi- 
cal officers  have  publicly  executed  hundreds 
of  Saigon  Government  officials  and  Im- 
prisoned thousands  during  their  occupation 
of  BinhdiiLh  Province,  on  the  central  coast 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  allied  officials  say  that  they  have  con- 
firmed the  deaths  of  about  260  persons 
through  eyewitness  reports  and  have  addi- 
tional Information  that  leads  them  strongly 
to  believe  that  the  total  number  of  dead  is 
about  500. 

People  who  have  escaped  have  pinpoint- 
ed three  large  prison  camps  In  the  rugged 
Anlao  valley  of  central  South  Vietnam,  which 
are  said  to  hold  about  6,000  persons,  the  of- 
ficials say. 

The  main  victims  of  the  enemy  were  said 
to  be  hamlet  and  village  chiefs  and  their 
deputies,  pacification  workers,  policemen 
and  mUltamen.  But  teachers,  doctors,  nurses 
and  minor  administrative  staff  workers,  as 
well  as  some  soldiers,  were  among  those  re- 
ported Imprisoned. 

Lengthy  Interviews  with  people  who  lived 


In  northern  Binhdinh  during  the  nearly  three 
months  of  unchallenged  Communist  occupa- 
tion generally  corroborated  the  findings  of 
the  InteUlgence  officials. 

The  reported  executions  in  Binhdinh  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  sizable  deliberate  assault 
on  Individuals  connected  with  the  Saigon 
Government  since  the  massacres  in  Hue  dur- 
ing the  1968  Lunar  New  Year  offensive  when, 
according  to  allied  officials  and  Independent 
Journalists,  more  than  2,600  people  were 
kUled. 

Some  American  officials  see  the  reported 
executions  in  Binhdinh  as  a  sample  of  the 
kind  of  "bloodbath"  that  President  Nixon  has 
predicted  If  the  Communists  succeeded  in 
taking  over  South  Vietnam  by  force. 

Such  violence,  these  officials  say,  especial- 
ly would  be  expected  if  a  Commimlst  victory 
were  "sudden  and  decisive." 

Other  American  officials,  however,  say  that 
hUtory  would  suggest  that  a  sudden  and 
decisive  victory  "Just  isn't  in  the  cards  for 
either  side." 

These  offlcUls  feel  that  if  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  were  eventually  to  gain 
conti  1  of  South  Vietnam  throvigh  a  gradual 
political  settlement,  they  might  well  adopt 
a  conciliatory  attitude  toward  their  former 
opponents  In  hopes  of  uniting  the  country. 

But  those  who  must  firmly  subscribe  to  the 
"bloodbath  theory"  are  convinced  that  any 
kind  of  enemy  take-over  would  result  in 
the  execution  of  many  officials  in  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Saigon. 

Some  Americans  with  considerable  experi- 
ence in  studying  North  Vietnamese  and  Vlet- 
cong  affairs  say  that  they  have  been  sur- 
prised by  the  particularly  harsh  tactics  of 
the  Communists  in  Binhdinh  province  which 
has  a  long  history  of  party  activity. 

REVENGE  suggested 

They  suggest  that  some  of  the  reported. 
klUlngs  may  have  been  Inspired  by  a  sense  of 
revenge  toward  former  party  members  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  have  worked  with 
the  Saigon  Government  In  recent  years. 
Another  possibility,  they  say,  is  that  the 
reported  killings  represent  some  sort  of  inter- 
party  conflict,  perhaps  between  northern  and 
southern  factions. 

While  a  few  executions  have  been  reported 
In  the  other  areas  captured  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  their  current  offensive,  there 
has  been  nothing  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
events  reported  in  Binhdinh. 

This  is  so,  authoritative  officials  say,  be- 
cause the  districts  in  Binhdinh  fell  rather 
suddenly — In  a  few  days  as  compared  with 
a  few  weeks  in  Quangtrl — and  many  Saigon 
Government  officials  were  "caught  In  place." 

After  the  fall  of  northern  Binhdinh  Prov- 
ince in  April,  nearly  three  months  passed  be- 
fore Government  troops  tried  to  retake  the 
territory.  Thus,  left  alone,  the  Communists 
were  able  to  carry  out  their  programs  in  some 
detail  among  the  more  than  200.000  people 
of  the  region. 

In  most  of  the  other  captured  areas,  the 
fighting  never  fully  subsided.  It  was  fairly 
quiet,  however,  in  Locnlnh  district,  north 
of  Anloc,  and  that  is  where  some  of  the  other 
executions  were  reported. 

hundreds  shot  to  death 

The  enemy  gunned  down  several  hundred 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  who  tried  to  flee 
from  their  control  in  Quangtrl  Province,  the 
northern  most  province  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  they  used  the  same  tactic  at  Anloc,  but 
apparently  killed  fewer  clvUlans  there. 

American  intelligence  officials  believe  that 
these  slayings  were  more  likely  to  have  been 
the  outcome  of  local  battlefield  dectelons 
than  the  results  of  high-level  policy,  as  the 
reported  executions  apparently  were. 

Government  troops  began  to  disrupt  Com- 
munist programs  in  northern  Binhdinh  with 
a  counteroffenslve  late  In  July.  Within  two 
weeks,  Saigon's  troops  had  re-entered  the 
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principal  town  In  each  of  three  northern 
dlitrlct*— Hoalnhon,  Tamquan  and  Hoelan — 
and  had  encountered  little  realstanoe.  In  the 
last  several  days,  though,  the  enemy  haa 
been  striking  back,  and  large  sections  of  the 
ana  remain  contested. 

The  territory  in  northern  Blnhdlnh  was 
c^tured  by  North  Vietnamese  regularB.  But 
after  they  had  secured  the  area  they  with- 
drew and  left  administration  of  the  "liber- 
ated communities  to  local  Communists,  some 
of  whom  had  been  living  In  the  motintalns 
for  years. 

nrsTAiXATioN  or  omciALs 

The  Communists  are  believed  to  have  in- 
stalled chiefs  and  administrative  stafTs  in 
each  of  the  villages  and  138  hamlets  In  the 
three  districts. 

According  to  allied  Intelligence  offlclals 
and  residents  of  northern  Blnhdlnh  province, 
this  Is  how  the  Communists  proceeded. 

Communist  security  officers  had  compiled 
dossiers  on  everyone  In  the  region.  They 
qtilckly  classified  the  population  into  several 
categories  according  to  physical  capabilities, 
financial  position,  occupation,  age  and  rela- 
tionships to  the  Communists  and  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Saigon. 

Those  who  had  worked  directly  for  the 
Saigon  Oovemment  were  brought  before 
"peoples'  coiui»,"  denounced  as  "tyrants," 
and  condemned  to  death  or  sentenced  to 
prison. 

BeUtlves  of  the  Communists  were  often 
offered  Jobs  In  the  administration  of  the 
hamlet,  while  relatives  of  Oovemment  em- 
ployes were  watched  closely,  restricted  In 
movement  and  forced  to  attend  ^>eclal  In- 
doctrination classes. 

In  organizing  the  "people's  courts,"  the 
Communists  would  assemble  30  to  40  per- 
sons to  the  entire  hamlet  of  several  himdred. 
The  courts  were  held  during  the  day  and  the 
night,  \isually  outside  administrative  offices 
or  schools  but  sometimes  on  a  road  or  In 
a  rloe  field. 

"vioKBN  wrrB  rxtM" 

Sometimes  the  residents  were  urged  to 
Join  In  burling  charges  against  the  accused. 
But  In  other  oases  a  death  sentence  was 
read  whOb  the  people  stood — In  the  words 
of  a  fanner — "frozen  with  fear." 

In  many  cases,  there  were  fewer  than  half 
a  docen  victims  In  the  reported  executions 
In  Blnhdlnh.  This  Is  m  contrast  to  the  kill- 
ings In  Hue  dxirlng  Tet,  when  scores  of  peo- 
ple were  herded  together  and  shot  as  the 
Oonmxunlsts  apparently  tried  to  eliminate 
the  entire  community  of  Saigon  Ck>vem- 
ment  workers  and  antl-Communlst  leaders. 

American  Intelligence  officials  say  that  the 
Communists  appear  to  have  been  generally 
mora  "selective"  in  their  killings  In  Blnh- 
dlnh than  In  Hue  In  1968,  Intending  them  as 
"object  lessons"  to  discourage  futujre  coop- 
eration with  Saigon  and  to  reinforce  loyalty 
to  tb*  oonmunlct  sUto. 

For  this  reason,  the  Intrillgence  offlclals 
say,  only  the  worst  "tyrants"  were  killed. 
Others  were  given  stiff  prison  terms  ranging 
up  to  80  years,  and  still  others  were  required 
only  to  attend  Intense  poUtloal-lndoctrlna- 
tlon  oouiaes  tor  a  month  or  so,  where  they 
were  expected  to  leam  that  the  salvation  of 
the  Vletnamss*  lay  In  Communism. 

Despite  ttw  gsnaral  pattern  of  small-scale 
executions  reported,  the  Intelligence  offlclals 
said  that  they  had  sketchy  details  on  a  few 
mass  ^""wg*  For  example,  they  say.  on  May 
18  In  the  evening,  100  OoTemment  offlclals 
were  reported  to  have  been  killed  and  burled 
In  Andong  hamlet. 

In  wnnMtnr  Instance,  43  policemen  and  Oov- 
•nimsnt  worken.  Including  an  officer,  Tran 
Van  Luo  o<  Dlnhblnh,  wera  said  to  have  been 
shot  to  death  on  tb»  outskirts  of  Vinhphung 
hamlat  at  about  9  PJL  May  27.  They  were 
reported  burled  In  a  sandbar  nearby. 

Blfla  fli«  was  tlM  moat  ooouaon  method 


of  killing,  but  Intelligence  offlclals  say  that 
a  hamlet  chief  and  46  other  village  and  ham- 
let offlclals  and  soldiers  were  burled  alive 
south  of  Tanthanh  hamlet  sometime  In  May. 

They  also  said  that  a  policeman,  a  paci- 
fication worker  and  an  assistant  village  chief 
had  been  stabbed  "many  times"  with  a  bay- 
onet affixed  to  a  rifle  after  they  bad  been 
shot  before  1,000  people  at  the  Anphong  vil- 
lage sports  stadliun  May  29. 

On  May  21,  the  Intelligence  officials  say. 
an  \inldentlfled  South  Vietnamese  military 
policeman  was  beheaded  In  Bongson  and  his 
body  was  hanged  In  front  of  the  military- 
police  station  there. 

According  to  allied  intelligence  officials  and 
northern  Blnhdlnh  residents,  the  charges 
that  brought  the  death  penalty  were  usually 
vague  but  reflected  the  Communists'  puritan- 
ical nature  and  their  Intolerance  for  "crime" 
against  their  own  people. 

Thoee  who  died  were  reportedly  accused 
of  taking  bribes,  violating  unmarried  women, 
making  love  to  wives  of  "revolutionary 
cadre,"  capturing  and  killing  "legal  agents 
of  the  revolution,"  and  providing  Information 
to  the  "enemy."  Some  were  reported  also  cited 
as  simply  "corrupt"  and  "domineering"  over 
the  people. 

NEED    TO    EASE    AIR    TRAVEL    RE- 
STRICTIONS FOR  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ap- 
palled that  6  million  of  this  Nati(»i's 
citizens  can  routinely  be  denied  air  trans- 
portation. Operating  under  a  tariff  rule, 
this  Nation's  airlines  can — and  do — arbi- 
trarily deny  passage  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  The  governing  tariff  rule 
allows  a  carrier  to  refuse  to  accept  a  per- 
son whose  condition  is  such  as  to  render 
him  incapable  of  caring  for  himself,  im- 
less  accompanied  by  an  attendant. 
Coupled  with  a  1962  agreement  among 
carriers  which  sets  forth  criteria  for  in- 
terline acceptance  of  handicapped  per- 
sons, the  airlines'  policy  boils  down  to  an 
attitude  of  "if  you  can't  walk,  you  cant 

fly." 

Yet  airlines  continue  to  decide  who  Is 
capable  of  caring  for  himself  and  who 
Is  not.  Many  airlines  consider  any  person 
'vt^o  cannot  board  a  plane  without  as- 
sistance as  unable  to  care  for  himself. 
Many  of  these  physically  handicapped 
persmu,  once  aboard  the  airplane,  can 
provide  for  their  own  needs,  and  find  the 
aide  cmly  a  financial  drain.  While  air- 
lines happily  make  accommodations  for 
the  young  to  fly  at  partial  fare,  they 
force  upon  the  handicapped  the  burden 
of  an  extra,  and  unnecessary  fare. 

Daring  the  last  quarter  of  1971,  the  ClvU 
Aenmautics  Board  announced  it  was  con- 
sidering rulemaking  action  to  amend  reg- 
ulati(xi8  concerning  air  transportation 
for  the  physically  disabled,  smd  sisked  for 
participation  from  the  public  concerning 
the  change.  Comments  received  pointed 
out  the  gross  injustices  suffered  by  the 
disabled  and  asked  for  quick  action  to 
alleviate  the  confusion  facing  the  handi- 
capped traveler.  To  date,  the  Board  has 
made  no  further  move  toward  helping 
the  phvsically  handicapped.  While  the 
CAB  does  nothing,  the  disabled  are 
forced  to  endure  further  hardships.  This 
is  not  a  problem  which  can  be  postponed 
indefinitely,  it  must  be  tackled  now  and 
action  taken  immediately.  I  call  on  the 
CAB  to  stop  stalling  and  take  immediate 
steps  to  rectify  this  situation. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  SPOSQ.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
term  in  the  Senate,  especially  during  the 
past  year  when  I  have  served  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  have  been 
particularly  concerned  over  the  congres- 
sional role  in  foreign  policy.  I  believe  the 
war  powers  and  the  foreign  policy  pow- 
ers are  shared  powers,  that  the  Consti- 
tution grants  responsibilities  in  these 
fields  to  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  Congress  has.  In  the  past, 
permitted  its  powers  in  these  areas  to 
atrophy,  and  that  it  must  reassume  the 
powers  which  it  does  have  in  the  foreign 
policy  process. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  each  Senator 
has  a  responsibility  to  his  constituency 
to  share  his  own  views  and  Judgment.  For 
me,  in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  this  is  based 
upon  nearly  6  agonizing  years  of  ob- 
serving our  involvement  in  Indochina 
and  pcuticipation  in  a  number  of  recent 
Senate  votes. 

Throughout  these  nearly  6  years  I 
have  shared  a  natural  inclination  to  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  actions  abroad,  regardless  of  who 
that  President  might  be,  and  despite  my 
own  growing  disquiet  over  the  situation 
in  Lidochlna.  In  1970  I  noted  in  a  Sen- 
ate floor  speech  that  my  Inclination  to 
support  the  President  in  Southeast  Asia 
was  based  upon  a  recognition  and  un- 
derstanding of  several  complex  and  dif- 
ficult factors:  the  tremendous  task  of 
reducing  a  U.S.  commitment  in  South- 
east Asia  without  exposing  our  service- 
men to  additional  dangers,  without 
abandoning  the  South  Vletnsunese  who 
had  fled  the  North  and  who  had  fought 
agadnst  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong,  without  encouraging  aggression 
elsewhere  In  Asia  and  without  raising 
undue  questions  among  our  European 
allies  about  our  commitments  in  Europe 
and  our  willingness  to  stand  by  them. 

In  1970  I  su]nx>rted  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  which  was  designed 
to  restrict  military  activities  in  Cam- 
bodia and  thereby  contribute  to  our  dis- 
engagement ftvxn  Indochina.  At  that 
time,  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution, 
providing  congressianal  sanction  for  IT J3. 
military  operatians  in  Southeast  Asia, 
was  still  In  effect  and  I  viewed  the 
Cooi>er-Church  amendment  as  a  geo- 
graphical limitation  on  that  rescdutlon. 

The  1970  debate  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment — both  in  Congress  and 
among  the  public — ^reflected  a  growing 
confusion  among  our  people  over  n.S. 
goals  and  objectives  In  Southeast  Asia. 
The  American  people  have  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  imderstand  our  policy  with  re- 
gard to  this  war,  particularly  since  the 
1968  Tet  offensive  when  it  became  ap 
parent  that  the  United  States  sought  not 
to  gain  a  military  victory  but  only  to 
prevent  a  defeat. 

During  the  debate  on  Cambodia,  it  also 
becsmie  clear  that  the  open-ended  and 
vaguely  worded  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion no  longer  accurately  reflected  con- 
gressicHial  sentiment  on  the  situation  In 
Southeast  Asia,  and  later,  in  January 
1971.  the  resolution  was  repealed. 

That  left  a  vacuum,  a  lack  of  a  con- 
gressional statement  of  policy  on  our  In- 
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volvement  in  Indochina.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, change  the  reality  of  our  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  in  South  Vietnam. 

A  few  months  following  repeal  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution — and  I  sup- 
ported repeal — ^I  became  a  cosponsor  of 
an   amendment  which  urged   and  re- 
quested the  President  to   negotiate   a 
cease-fire  and  a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia  by  a  date  certain, 
contingent    upon    the    release    of    our 
prisoners  of  war.  I  viewed  this  amend- 
ment as  a  reasonable  statement  of  con- 
gressional sentiment  and  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  President  to  share  with 
Congress  the  great  responsibility  for  our 
disengagement  from  Southeast  Asia.  A 
modified  version  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment finally  passed  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber 1971,  but  the  President  indicated  at 
that  time  that  he  would  disregard  it. 
Late  last  year,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
also  supported,  as  a  complement  to  the 
above  amendment,  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  9910,  which  would  have  limited  the 
use  of  appropriations  for  Southeast  Asia 
to  activities  associated  with  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces  from  that  area  and 
the  protection  of  U.S.  troops  as  they 
withdrew.  I  felt  this  was  basically  the 
policy  which  the  President  was  following 
in  his  continuing  withdrawal  of  ground 
troops,  and  that  congressional  expres- 
sion of  its  views  on  the  matter  was  ap- 
propriate. That  amendment  was,  how- 
ever, deleted  on  the  Senate  fioor. 

Thus,  through  the  end  of  last  year,  it 
was  my  position  to  support  a  gradual 
but  continuous  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia  and  to  support  leg- 
islation which  sought  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion on  that  policy  path.  When  it  seemed 
that  we  were  straying  from  that  con- 
tinuous, gradual  withdrawal  policy — as 
it  did  in  the  case  of  Cambodia— I  sup- 
ported legislation  designed  to  return  us 
to  that  path. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  1972  Easter 
weekend  North  Vietnamese  offensive,  in 
which,  by  aggression  in  the  south,  Hanoi 
dispelled  the  myths  of  its  past  policy 
and  bid  boldly  for  a  military  victory. 
President  Nixon  concluded  that  decisive 
U.S.  military  action  was  necessary.  On 
April  26  he  announced  new  bombing  raids 
in  the  north  and  on  May  8  the  mining  of 
the  ports  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  in- 
terdiction of  supplies  into  that  country. 
His  policy  was,  in  large  measure,  a  gam- 
ble. It  risked  confrontations,  which  for- 
tunately did  not  take  place.  It  embodied 
the  possibility  that  additional  service- 
men, in  carrying  out  new  raids,  would 
become  prisoners  of  war.  It  contained  the 
seeds  of  possible  ftdlure  in  that  there 
were  questions,  even  within  the  adminis- 
tration, over  the  ultimate  military  value 
of  the  new  measure. 

It  was,  however,  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent's May  8  military  moves  were  tem- 
pered by  his  acceptuice  of  the  general 
outlines  of  the  Mansfield  amendment, 
which  passed  the  Senate,  with  my  sup- 
port, on  three  occasions  in  1971.  The 
President,  for  the  first  time,  pubUdy 
agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  date 
certain  for  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops, 
providing  our  prl8(mers  of  war  were  re- 
turned and  providing  an  internationally 


supervised  cease-fire  could  be  arranged 
for  Indochina.  I  wsw  pleased  that  the 
President  made  these  new  peace  pro- 
posals. I  wish  he  had  done  so  prior  to  the 
development  of  the  offensive.  It  might 
have  avoided  the  tragedy  of  recent 
months  in  Vietnam  and  the  necessity  for 
the  U.S.  actions. 

When  the  Vietnam  situation  was  con- 
sidered hi  the  Democratic  caucus  on  May 
9, 1  voted  against  a  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  President's  actions  in  mining  the 
ports  of  North  Vietnam  and  interdicting 
supply  ships.  While  I  questioned  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  military  actions  or- 
dered. I  believe  we  accomplish  little  by 
exhortations  or   meesures   of   censure, 
particularly  in  times  of  crisis.  Instead, 
Congress  should  act  legislatively,  in  a 
substantive    manner.    Consequently,    I 
voted  for  a  pending  amendment  in  that 
caucus  as  an  indication  of  my  concern 
over  new  military  activities,  which  I 
feared  could  prolong  rather  than  reduce 
our  Involvement,  and  as  an  indication  of 
my  desire  to  see  an  end  to  U.S.  involve- 
ment  in   the   war   in   Vietnam.   That 
sunendment    provided    for    cutting    off 
funds  for  military  operations  in  Indo- 
china 4  months  after  North  Vietnam  re- 
leased U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  It  thus  con- 
templated termination  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  but  also  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners. 

On  the  Senate  fioor,  the  debate  over 
antiwar  measures  continued  for  over  a 
week,  during  which  I  spent  time  evaluat- 
ing the  situation  in  Indochina,  talking 
with  constituents  and  studying  relevant 
information.  I  continued  to  view  the 
President's  decision  as  a  gamble.  I  did, 
however,  support  an  amendment  which 
added  a  cease-fire  to  the  POW  release 
condition  already  specified  in  the  Case- 
Church  amendment  as  a  prerequisite  to 
U.S.  withdrawal  from  T^etnam.  This  was 
consistent  with  my  position  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment  in  1971.  Our  Na- 
tion has  been  hivolved  in  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  for  over  a  decade.  Our  presence 
there  has  contributed  to  those  hostilities. 
Despite  the  difficulties  associated  with 
achieving  a  cease-fire,  I  have  hoped  we 
could  bring  an  end  to  those  hostilities  in 
which  so  many  are  dying  and  in  which  so 
much  destruction  Is  taking  place.  Fur- 
thermore, the  vote  on  the  Bjnrd  amend- 
ment came  Just  prior  to  the  President's 
departure  for  Moscow.  Since  there  was 
the  possibility  that  the  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  might  be  affected  by  the  Mos- 
cow trip,  it  seemed  preferable  to  permit 
the  President  to  depart  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  position  to  bargahi,  a  position 
which  the  Byrd  amendment  provided. 

The  President's  diplomatic  Initiatives, 
the  aggressive  military  moves  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  this  spring,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  our  force  strength  had 
been  reduced  to  39.000  troops  that  are 
not  being  used  in  ground  combat,  sug- 
gest that  we  have  reached  a  watershed 
In  Vietnam.  We  are  at  a  turning  point  as 
far  as  our  policy  in  Indochina  goes.  The 
decisions  which  are  made  in  the  next 
few  months  regarding  that  area  of  the 
world  will  affect  all  of  us  in  this  Nation 
not  only  in  the  immediate  times  ahead, 
but  for  years  to  come.  For  this  reason. 


I  believe  It  Is  incumbent  upon  Congress, 
especially  in  view  of  the  lack  of  an  exist- 
ing congressional  policy  statement  on 
Southeast  Asia,  to  express  myself. 

In  preparing  to  participate  in  formu- 
lating such  an  expression,  I  have  l>een 
reevaluating  our  situation  and  trying  to 
place  it  in  perspective.  I  applaud  the 
President's  initiatives,  both  in  Peking 
and  in  Moscow.  It  is  evident  that  he  has 
enlisted  the  assistance  of  both  mainland 
China  and  Russia  in  trying  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  war.  These  are  commendable 
moves. 

We  have,  however,  for  years,  now.  been 
pursuing  a  withdrawal  course.  This  is  the 
annoimced  an  obvious  policy  of  this  ad- 
mhiistration.  I  cannot,  at  this  point,  see 
any  likelihood  that  that  policy  will  be 
reversed.  Furthermore,  the  irreversibil- 
ity of  that  policy  is  sustained  by  a  num- 
ber of  difficulties  which  have  beset  us  in 
South  Vietnam — the  widespread  addic- 
tion to  heroin  and  other  drugs  by  U.S. 
servicemen,  incidents  such  as  Mylal, 
the  cost  in  dollars  of  involvement  at  a 
time  of  pressing  domestic  needs  and  in- 
stability of  the  dollar,  divisiveness  which 
has  wracked  our  Nation  at  home,  and 
less  than  desirable  aspects  of  the  Thieu 
regime. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  of  the 
sacrifices  many  of  the  Vietnamese  have 
made.  I  am  impressed  by  a  number  of 
recent  reports,  such  as  those  on  the 
efforts  to  retake  Quang  Tri.  Although  I 
have  been  less  than  sanguine  about  the 
ultimate  capabilities  of  the  Army  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Vietnam,  I  am  pleased 
with  the  ability  they  have  recently  dem- 
onstrated pursuant  to  our  training  and 
provision  of  arms.  I  am  also,  however, 
aware  of  the  significant  role  that  XJS. 
air  and  naval  power  has  played  in  recent 
military  actions  in  South  Vietnam.  And, 
I  am  aware  that  this  has  meant  an  in- 
creased cost  to  the  United  States- 
there  Is  a  supplemental  budget  request 
for  Vietnam  of  $2.2  billion.  I  am  aware 
that  It  has  created  more  POWs  and 
MIA's  and  has  resulted  in  additional  de- 
struction in  Vietnam.  Furthermore,  It 
runs  counter  to  the  policy  upon  which  I 
believe  we  must,  ultimately,  dei>end:  the 
people  of  Asia  must  seek  Asian  solutions 
to  Asian  problems. 

After  a  number  of  proposals  offered 
as  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  author- 
ization bill  failed.  Senator  Cooper  called 
up  an  amendment  providing  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  within  4 
months  of  enactment  and  specified  that 
appropriated  funds  could  be  used  only 
for  activities  associated  with  withdrawaL 
In  effect,  this  amendment  would  have 
provided  for  unconditional  withdrawal, 
which  I  do  not  support.  A  move  waa, 
however,  made  to  add  the  condition  of  a 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  With  this 
bargahilng  point  added,  I  supported  the 
amendment. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  a  cease-flrs 
is  desirable.  I  hope  that  one  might  ba 
worked  out  in  the  Paris  negotiations,  but 
I  do  not  believe  this  will  take  place.  X 
believe  that  Hanoi  tends  to  equate  the 
United  States  with  the  French,  that  It 
bellevee  all  It  has  to  do  Is  to  peraeiere. 
FV>r  these  reasons,  Hanoi  would  have  littts 
to  gain  by  negotiating  a  settlement  at 
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this  time.  This  Is  especially  true  it  no 
condition  at  all  is  attached  to  our  dis- 
engagement. 

With  this  in  mind,  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lative options  which  were  before  us  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
I  voted  for  the  Cooper  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  Brooke  proposal.  This 
was.  I  believe,  preferable  to  inaction. 

After  more  than  10  years  of  war,  the 
loss  of  over  45,000  American  lives,  the 
loss  of  millions  of  lives  in  Southeast 
Asia,  destruction  of  many  areas  and  a 
series  of  domestic  problems  at  home.  I 
believe  the  predominsmt  mood  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  supports  an 
end  to  our  involvement.  I  believe  we  have 
followed  an  honorable  path.  We  have 
withdrawn  gradually,  over  an  almost  4- 
year  period,  providing  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  our  other  allies  in  Southesist 
Asia  time  to  prepare  for  our  eventual 
disengagement.  We  have  provided  a 
period  during  which  other  nations  in 
Asia  could  stabilize  and  begin  to  seek 
their  own  paths,  policies,  and  destinies. 
Asia  Is  today  a  very  different  place  from 
what  it  was  in  the  early  1960's.  Despite 
continued  hostilities,  many  coimtries  in 
that  area  are  now  more  stable,  more 
viable,  more  capable  of  fending  for 
themselves. 

During  recent  days,  it  has  been  obvious 
that  there  were  three  general  policy  op- 
tions before  the  Senate.  One  was  to  take 
no  action.  Proponents  of  this  course 
argued  that  it  was  the  one  which  would 
permit  the  President  to  pursue  the  nego- 
tiations in  Paris  and  which  offered  the 
best  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  These 
are,  obviously,  crucial  times  for  Vietnam. 
There  is  much  diplomatic  activity.  Mr. 
Kissinger's  untiring  efforts  must  be  com- 
mended. We  in  Congress  do  not,  how- 
ever, have  access  to  information  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  ciurent  negotia- 
tions. We  perhaps  feel  certain  misgivings 
in  that  we  are,  as  so  many  times  before, 
waiting  to  be  advised  rather  than  being 
consulted.  As  I  have  already  noted,  de- 
spite my  hopes,  I  do  not  believe  the  pros- 
pects for  a  settlement  are  overly  bright, 
first  because  of  the  psychology  of  the 
leaders  in  Hanoi  and,  second,  because 
the  leaders  in  Saigon  hold  a  veto  over 
any  plan  which  includes  a  cease-fire.  Be- 
yond that,  I  believe  the  Senate  would  be 
abdicating  its  responsibility  if  it  failed  to 
formulate  a  statement  of  policy,  to  share 
the  burden  for  ending  this  war  with  the 
President  and  to  provide  the  people  of 
this  land  with  the  best  judgment  and 
thought  their  representatives  can  pro- 
duce. 

A  second  option  was  to  provide  for  an 
unconditional  withdrawal  within  a  speci- 
fied amount  of  time.  I  believe  those  who 
propose  such  a  course  are  well-inten- 
tioned men.  that  they  believe  such  a 
policy  best  serves  the  interest  of  our  Na- 
tion. I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  them. 
I  believe  that  we  must  continue  to  seek 
a  negotiated  end  to  the  war,  that  the 
least  our  Nation  can  do  is  to  retain  some 
pressure  upon  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
their  allies  to  release  those  men  who  have 
served  our  Nation  so  valiantly.  They  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  the  promise  that  a 
unilateral  pullout  will  automatically  re- 
sult in  their  release.  For  that  policy,  too, 
is  only  a  gamble. 


A  third  option  was  for  the  Senate  to 
set  out  its  own  policy  statement,  to  take 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  ending  the 
hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia.  There  were 
a  niunber  of  ways  in  which  this  could  be 
accomplished.  There  were  a  niunber  of 
conditions  which  could  be  attached  to  the 
policy  statement.  As  the  parliamentary 
situation  developed  in  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, attention  focused  on  a  policy  which 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  all  Indochina  within  4  months, 
providing  our  prisoners  of  war  were  re- 
leased. The  policy  contemplates  a  final 
termination  of  U.S.  activities  in  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia.  Yet  it  signifies  our 
determination  to  secure  the  release  of 
our  prisoners  and  an  accoimting  of  our 
missing  in  action  and  to  protect  our 
forces  as  they  withdraw.  It  is  premised 
on  the  belief  that  the  time  has  come — 
after  more  than  10  years  of  war  and 
almost  4  years  of  withdrawal — for  a 
termination  of  U.S.  military  operations 
in  Indochina,  that  the  continuing  reduc- 
tion in  our  forces  and  the  fact  that  only 
39,000  ground  troops  remain  demon- 
strate we  are  on  an  irreversible  course, 
that  in  effect  the  future  of  Asia  must  be 
decided  by  Asians. 

I  hope  that  this  measure  might  con- 
tribute to  negotiations  which  have  been 
deadlocked  for  4  years,  that  an  indica- 
tion of  U.S.  intent  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  might  persuade  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  it  is  in  their  own  interest  to 
negotiate  now  and,  perhaps,  even  to  in- 
clude in  those  negotiations  a  provision 
for  a  cease-fire. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  through  the  end  of 
last  year,  it  was  my  position  to  support 
a  gradual  but  continuous  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  I 
supported  legislation  designed  to  insure 
our  adherence  to  that  course  of  action. 
During  this  year,  I  have  constantly  re- 
viewed several  factors  related  to  our  in- 
volvement: the  rising  U.S.  deficit  and  dol- 
lar instability,  to  which  the  war  has  con- 
tributed; the  widespread  destruction  in 
Southeast  Asia;  and  the  seemingly  irre- 
versible withdrawal  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration itself.  It  is,  I  believe,  evident 
that,  while  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  have  interests  in  Southeast  Asia, 
it  is  moving  toward  an  end  to  direct  mili- 
tary operations  in  Indochina.  It  is  evident 
that  our  people  want  an  end  to  the  hos- 
tilities. There  have  been  a  number  of 
proposals  offered  in  the  Senate  this  year 
to  terminate  our  involvement.  I  have 
agreed  with  some  and  opposed  others. 
I  prefer  a  negotiated  settlement.  I  prefer 
a  cease-fire.  I  believe  we  must  secure  a 
return  of  our  prisoners  and  an  account- 
ing of  the  missing  in  action.  I  oppose  an 
unconditional  withdrawal.  I  believe  a 
contingency  for  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  not  only  signifies  our  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  these  men  but  also 
assists  our  negotiating  efforts.  I  do  not, 
however,  believe  we  are  likely  to  obtain 
all  that  we  desire — to  write  a  final  act 
with  a  perfect  ending.  A  negotiated  set- 
tlement and  a  cease-fire  may  not  be  in 
the  cards — both  because  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  because  of  certain  ofiB- 
cials  in  Saigon.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
believe  this  can  deter  the  United  States 
from  the  withdrawal  policy  course  which 
this  administration  charted  and  which 


I  believe  a  growing  nmnber  of  om*  people 
support,  provided  we  obtain  the  return 
of  those  men  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 


GENOCIDE  REMAINS  A  PRESSING 
ISSUE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  must  rise  to  remind  the  Senate 
that  genocide  is  still  with  us  today. 

Last  June  I  cited  the  tragic  conflict  in 
Bunmdi  between  the  ruling  minority 
Tutsis  and  the  majority  Hutvis  as  a  con- 
temporary example  of  genocide.  At  the 
time  I  had  no  official  estimate  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  died  or  were 
in  need  of  assistance  as  a  result  of  the 
civil  strife. 

Last  Sunday's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  that  the  Burundi 
Government  has  acknowledged  to  a  U  J^. 
mission  that  80,000  persons  have  died 
since  the  end  of  April  and  that  500,000 
more  are  in  need  of  international  aid. 

The  Organization  of  African  Unity  has 
refused  to  investigate  the  Bunmdi 
slaughter  on  the  grounds  that  its  charter 
forbids  interference  in  its  members'  in- 
ternal affairs.  I  do  not  advocate  a  change 
in  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity;  however,  I  believe  that 
some  organization  must  concern  itself 
with  cases  of  genocide. 

The  Genocide  Convention  states  that 
systematic  extermination  of  racial, 
ethnic,  cultural,  and  religious  groups  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  internal  concern, 
but  a  violation  of  international  law.  The 
Convention  allows  the  United  Nations  to 
investigate  cases  of  genocide  and  deter- 
mine what  action  is  necessary. 

The  United  States  cannot  maintain  an 
air  of  disinterest  as  the  U.N.  issues  state- 
ments such  as:  "The  proportions  of  the 
hiunan  tragedy  which  the  people  of 
Burundi  are  experiencing  are  stagger- 
ing." We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
ignore  the  issue  of  genocide  as  though 
it  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  Therefore,  I 
call  upon  the  Senate  to  consider  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  ratify  it  with- 
out further  delay. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PICA  CLUB,  NORTHERN  NEW  JER- 
SEY JOURNALISTIC  SOCIETY 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  annual 
outing  of  the  Pica  Club,  a  journalistic 
society  of  northern  New  Jersey.  At  this 
76th  anniversary  celebration,  the  club  in- 
stalled Its  new  officers  for  1972-73: 
Daniel  McKeown,  of  the  Herald  News, 
president;  John  Crivelli,  of  the  Paterson 
News,  vice-president;  Phillip  R.  White, 
of  the  Nutley  Sim.  secretary;  G.  John 
Anderson,  of  the  Herald  News,  treasurer; 
George  W.  Schultz,  of  the  Argus-Bul- 
letin, executive  secretary,  Anthony  Ver- 
ga.  of  the  Paterson  News,  chairman  of 
the  entertainment  committee;  and  Ger- 
Edd  Costello,  of  The  Beacon,  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  car- 
ried by  The  Pica  News  on  that  day,  July 
29.  1972,  in  honor  of  the  new  president, 
Daniel  McKeown. 

There   being   no   objection,    the   re- 
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marks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

McKiowN  Will  Asstjmi;  Helm  Sttcceedino 

COSTKLLO 

Dan  McKeown,  up-oounty  reporter  for  the 
Herald-News,  Is  the  new  president  of  our 
esteemed  Pica  Club,  as  you  all  know. 

You  can  blame  fellows  like  Bill  Schultz, 
George  Homey  and  Dick  Paduch. 

McKeown  says  he  refuses  to  take  the 
blame. 

Like  most  fellows  in  the  newaps4>er  game, 
McKeown  got  around  before  settUng  down. 
He  has  been  with  the  Herald-News  some 
24  years  and  helped  pioneer  the  upper-Pas- 
salc,  Morris  County  area  back  in  1948.  Then, 
he  took  over  from  the  late  Prank  (Buck) 
Rogers,  then  editor  of  the  Butler  Argvis.  In 
those  days,  BUI  Schultz  was  suburban  editor 
of  the  Morning  Call. 

McKeown's  first  story  with  the  Herald  was 
a  page  one  Job.  It  involved  the  finding  of 
wreckage  of  a  plane  In  Fayson  Lakes,  Kln- 
nelon.  Two  men  were  dead  and  the  wreckage 
had  been  In  the  woods  since  winter.  The  late 
Joseph  Rutter  was  a  sergeant  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Police  in  those  days.  Later,  as 
we  all  know,  Joe  went  on  to  become  superin- 
tendent of  the  state  police. 

McKeown's  second  day  on  the  job  saw  him 
up  in  Newfoundland.  A  truck  overturned  on- 
to an  auto,  klUlng  both  occupants.  That  was 
page  one. 

The  third  day  saw  another  page  one.  An 
Important  person  ended  his  own  life  In  the 
exclusive  section  of  Klnnelon,  known  as 
Smoke  Rise. 

NaturaUy,  McKeown  was  riding  high,  all 
page  one  stuff. 

Then,  came  stark  reality.  There  were  meet- 
ings like  Planning  Boards,  Zoning  Boards  and 
the  like  to  cover. 

McKeown  sort  of  wished  be  was  back  in 
the  Navy  riding  a  sleek  destroyer. 

But,  Lee  Stark,  the  late  Bob  Erwln,  a  past 
president  of  Pica,  Al  Hitch,  Al  Smith  and 
Art  McMahon,  pitched  In  and  helped  Mc- 
Keown along  the  rocky  road  of  the  night  life 
beat. 

Before  Joining  the  Herald-News  (soimds 
like  a  club  of  some  kind)  McKeown  worked 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  In  Newark. 
Before  that,  six  years  with  the  tJB.  Navy, 
serving  time  in  nearly  every  theater  of  opera- 
tions during  World  War  II. 

Let  McKeown  get  going  on  his  Navy  experi- 
ences and  you  need  to  be  wearing  hip  boots, 
as  the  tide  Is  sure  to  come  in.  Don't  get  him 
started  on  Panama  or  the  Panama  Canal,  he 
made  38  one-way  crossings  of  the  "big  ditch." 
(Did  someone  say  it  was  one-way  trip  too 
many?) 

McKeown  atte'nded  Rutgers  University  and 
studied  art  and  literature  In  some  school  near 
Greenwich  Village.  N.Y.  Before  being  caUed 
up  to  active  duty  with  the  Navy  In  1940,  Mc- 
Keown was  assistant  paymaster  at  Crucible 
Steel  Co.,  Harrison.  Before  that  he  was  pay- 
master and  assistant  office  manager  of  a 
shade  roller  company  In  East  Newark. 

McKeown  was  bom  In  N.Y.C..  on  the  site  of 
the  recently  abandoned  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. He  lived  in  Kearny  (little  Ireland  and 
Scotland)  until  acceptlivg  the  "call"  from  the 
Herald-News   and  up-county. 

McKeown  Is  proud  of  hU  Irish  heritage. 
His  dad,  the  late  Patrick  McKeown,  was  a 
member  of  the  IJl.A.  He  got  caught  blowing 
up  a  bridge  or  something  and  had  bis  choice 
.  .  .  Jail  in  England  or  "get  lost."  He  chooee 
the  latter  and  migrated  to  the  UB>A.  The 
elder  McKeown  met  his  wlfe-to-be  Ellen 
Hanlon  on  the  boat  coming  over.  That's 
romance. 

Our  new  president  is  married  to  the  former 
Monica  Quinn,  of  North  Arlington.  They  have 
two  cbUdien.  Mrs.  Roy  (CoUeen)  Nutt  and 
Daniel  Jr.,  20,  both  ai  Butler. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GORDON  F. 
HARRISON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  to  Mem- 
bers, officers,  and  staff  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  his  many  other  friends  on  Capitol  Hill, 
the  recent  retirement  of  Gordon  F.  Har- 
rison, who  has  served  as  staff  director 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  continuously  from  the 
15th  day  of  January  1955  to  the  30th  day 
of  June  1972. 

Gordon  was  appointed  staff  director 
by  his  close  friend  and  associate,  and  fel- 
low Rhode  Islander,  Senator  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  when,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  84th  Congress,  Senator 
Green  made  an  excellent  choice  to  fill 
that  important  position  is  eloquently  at- 
tested to  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
successive  Rules  Committee  chairmen — 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  of 
Missouri; 

Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona; 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana; 
and  myself. 

Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan,  of  North 
Carolina,  chose  to  retain  Gordon  as  his 
staff  director. 

When  I  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration in  January  1963,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  88th  Congress,  it  was 
my  good  fortime  to  have  Gordon  F.  Har- 
rison at  hand  to  advise  and  assist  me 
concerning  the  multifarious  fimctions 
and  the  important  jurisdictional  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  These  diverse  functions 
and  responsibilities  are  unlike  those  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause they  embrace  not  only  the  usual 
legislative  duties  but  the  entire  gamut  of 
Senate  administration. 

As  the  breadth  of  Gordon's  knowledge 
concerning  committee  matters  and  his 
dedication  and  loyalty  to  the  committee 
became  increasingly  evident  to  me,  it  was 
readily  apparent  how  this  man — Gordon 
F.  Harrison — could  and  did  demonstrate 
the  unusual  ability  to  serve  five  commit- 
tee chairmen — of  considerably  diverse 
characters,  representing  widely  separated 
regions,  and  employing  differing  ap- 
proaches to  problems — so  faithfully  and 
so  well.  Now  that  Gordon  has  retired 
from  public  service  it  is  already  painfully 
apparent  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed, 
not  only  by  the  Members  and  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
but  also  by  the  Members  and  staff  per- 
sonnel on  both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill. 

In  the  course  of  his  duties  as  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  Gordon,  probably  more 
so  than  any  other  Senate  staff  member, 
was  continually  in  contact  with  Members 
of  the  Senate,  or  their  administrative  or 
legislative  assistants.  To  the  extent  he 
was  able  to  provide  the  desired  assist- 
ance, he  did  so  quickly  and  efficiently.  In 
those  instances  when  the  requests  ex- 
ceeded the  authority  or  capacity  of  the 
committee  to  respond,  he  evidenced  the 
diplomacy  to  say  "no"  In  such  a  way, 
and  with  full  and  understandable  rea- 
sons therefor,  that  he  never  alienated 
anyone. 


I  know  that  many  Members  and  staff 
I)ersonnel  will  remember  Gordon  with 
affection  and  respect  because  of  the 
gracious  manner  he  used  to  decline  re- 
quests when  circumstances  prevented 
their  approval.  But  not  only  those  in 
high  places  on  Capitol  Hill  benefited 
from  Gordon's  knowledge,  understand- 
ing, and  compassion.  Among  those  in 
more  modest  positions  the  phrase,  "Have 
you  talked  to  Gordon  Harrison  about 
your  problem?"  was  a  commonplace  re- 
joinder. If  Gordon  has  any  weakness  at 
all,  it  is  his  inability  to  turn  any  fel- 
low away  from  his  door. 

There  are  many  other  commendations 
and  tributes  which  could  be  paid  to  our 
good  friend  and  now  former  Senate 
Staffer  Gordon  F.  Harrison,  but  they  are 
obvious  to  all  who  have  been  associated 
with  him. 

I  should  note  especially  that  prior  to 
his  committee  service  he  served  as  leg- 
islative assistant  to  Senator  Green  of 
Rhode  Island,  from  1937  to  1941.  The 
details  relating  to  Gordon's  fsimily,  his 
education,  his  military  service,  smd  his 
service  as  a  trial  lawyer  with  the  Civil 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
are  contained  in  his  biography  printed 
in  the  current  Congressional  Staff  Di- 
rectory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  biography  and  the  Reso- 
lution of  Commendation  and  Apprecia- 
tion to  Gordon  F.  Harrison,  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration on  June  30,  1972,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Harrison.  Gordon  F..  staff  director,  Senate 
Com.  on  Rules  and  Administration  and  chief 
clerk.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library.  Legal 
res.  Cranston,  R.  I.  Home,  6007  Softwood 
Trail,  McLean,  Va.  Born  Sept.  20,  1914  in 
Providence,  R.I  to  Albert  and  EHla  (Morral- 
ley)  Harrison.  Married  July  18, 1939  to  Phyllis 
N.  Swanson:  children,  Mrs.  Naomi  Opdycke 
and  Peter  Gordon.  Providence  Coll.:  1931-35, 
Ph.  B.;  Georgetown  Univ.,  1937-41,  LL.B.; 
George  Washington  Univ.,  1950-52,  LL.M.; 
valedictorian  of  coll.  class:  3  year  staff  mbr. 
of  Georgetown  Law  Journal;  recipient  of 
19S2  George  Washington  Univ.  annual  award 
for  international  relations  and  world  peace. 
Entered  active  duty  as  Lt.  J.g.,  U.S.  Navy. 
1942;  released  as  Lt.  Cdr.  1946  after  WWn 
SVC  In  Pacific  Theater  Opns.,  U.S.S.  Franklin; 
promoted  to  Capt.  I960:  active  reservist; 
1964-56,  teacher  of  "MUltary  Law"  in  Naval 
Res.  Off.  Sch.;  former  commanding  officer  of 
Naval  Res.  Law  Company  W-J.  1937-41,  legls. 
asst.  to  Sen.  Green,  R.I.;  1947-54,  trial  atty. 
VS.  Dept.  of  Justice;  1966-pre8.,  present 
position.  Member:  Amer.  Bar  Assn.,  Federal 
Bar  Assn.,  D.C.  Bar  Assn.,  Amer.  Society  of 
International  Law,  Order  of  Kentucky 
Colonels. 

RxsoLxmoN  or  Commendation  and  Apprecia- 
tion TO  Gordon  F.  Harrison 

Whereas  Gordon  F.  Harrison  has  faithfully 
served  as  Staff  Director  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  contin- 
uously from  the  16th  day  of  January  1956  to 
the  30th  day  of  June  1972;  and 

Whereas  he  was  initially  appointed  to  that 
position  by  Committee  Chairman  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  has  been 
continued  therein  by  each  of  the  successive 
Conunlttee  Chairmen — Thomas  C.  Hennings. 
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3t.,  of  Missouri;  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona; 
Mike  Mansfield,  of  Montana;  and  B.  Everett 
Jordan,  of  Nortli  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  In  the  discharge  of  hla  reeponal- 
blUtles  he  has  at  all  times  achieved  the  high- 
est degree  of  distinction,  while  constantly 
demonstrating  exemplary  loyalty  and  stead- 
fast Integrity  so  as  to  earn  the  enthusiastic 
respect  and  afTectlon  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Its  stafT  personnel:  and 

Whereas  he  haa  retired  from  public  serv- 
ice, where  he  will  be  sorely  missed,  to  return 
to  private  life  with  the  beet  wishes  of  all  his 
associates:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
unanimously  commend  Oocdon  P.  Harrison 
and  express  their  sincere  appreciation  to  him 
for  an  outstanding  period  of  service  not  only 
to  the  Committee,  but  thereby  to  the  Senate, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  his  fellow  citizens  as 

well. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set 
our  hands  this  30th  day  of  June  1973. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Gordon 
Harrison  has  retired  from  the  Senate. 
His  career  has  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  one  of  honor,  distinction,  and  in- 
tegrity. 

Gordon  Harrison  has  been  an  honors 
man  all  his  life— in  college;  in  the  Navy, 
where  he  served  with  valor  on  the  UBJ3. 
Carrier  Franklin,  and  from  which  serv- 
ice he  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  Naval  Reserve;  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  where  he  served  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  lawyers  of  the  Civil  Divi- 
sion under  the  direction  of  Warren  E. 
Burger,  who  wai  then  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General;  and  as  staff  director 
and  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
where  he  has  been  a  guiding  force  since 
January  of  1955. 

Gordon  was  first  appointed  as  chief 
coimsel  and  staff  director  of  the  Rules 
Committee  by  Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Green  of  Rhode  Island,  and  he  continued 
to  serve  succeeding  chairmen — Senators 
Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jr.,  of  Missouri. 
Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona,  Mike  Mans- 
rizLD  of  Montana,  and  the  present  chair- 
man. B.  Evrarrr  Jordak  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

He  personifies  all  of  the  technical  and 
ethical  skills  of  his  profession.  He  Is  a 
professional  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Gordon  is  known  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  because  he  has  served 
them  truly  and  efBciently.  He  knows 
every  facet  of  the  Senate  and  has  de- 
voted all  of  his  knowledge  and  energy 
in  advising  and  assisting  Members  and 
staff  concerning  the  law,  practices,  and 
procedures,  and  sdl  of  the  infinitely  var- 
ied, everyday  problems  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

A  more  dedicated  and  intelligent  and 
honorable  man  than  Gordon  P.  Harri- 
son will  be  more  difficult  to  find  than  "a 
needle  in  a  haystack."  Everyone  who 
knows  him  admires  and  respects  him. 

Gordon  leaves  a  void  in  the  Senate.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

We  wish  him  well. 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  NATIONAL  SO- 
CIETY OP  THE  SONS  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  recent  82d  annual  congress  of  the 
National   Society  of   the  Sons  of  the 


American  Revolution,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  12  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Included  were  resolutions  which  ex- 
press support  for  President  Nixon's 
Vietnam  policy,  and  oppose  general 
amnesty  for  those  who  have  deserted 
from  military  service  or  have  fled  the 
coimtry  to  avoid  the  draft.  There  are 
also  resolutions  which  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue support  of  Radio  Free  Eiirope  and 
similar  programs,  and  to  Join  with  the 
States  in  adopting  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  preserve  neighborhood 
schools,  to  guarantee  quaJity  education 
to  all  children,  and  to  prohibit  any  form 
of  compulsory  busing  of  students  to 
achieve  racial  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolutions  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago  in  Indianapolis,  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  held  their  82d  an- 
nual congress  and  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  aU  of  which  were  aimed  at 
the  common  good  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  support  the  strengthening  of 
our  American  principles. 

Because  of  their  importance  to  the 
coimtry  at  this  particular  time,  I  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond)  in  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolutions 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtmONS    OF    THK    NATIONAL    SOCITTT    Or 

THE  Sons  op  thx  American  Revolution 

RESOLimON    NO.    1 

VThereas.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon's 
policy  regarding  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  to 
continue  to  seek  to  negotiate  a  Just  and 
honorable  settlement  and  a  return  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  held  by  the  Communist  forces, 
but  not  to  participate  In  a  surrender  of  the 
freedom  of  the  millions  of  South  Vietnamese 
citizens  nor  In  a  surrender  of  the  honor  of 
our  nation; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution In  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
hereby  afllrms  Its  support  of  these  policies  as 
stated  by  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  urges  that  he  take  all  necessary  and 
responsible  action  to  effect  an  end  to  the 
conflict,  a  prompt  return  of  American  pris- 
oners held  by  the  Communists  and  the  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  the  freedom  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  whom  we  have 
befriended  from  future  political  and  military 
aggressions. 

HKSOLTTTTON    NO.    3 

Whereas,  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  noted  a  rapid  rise 
In  public  proposals  that  the  United  States 
should  grant  amnesty  to  those  young  men 
who  have  fled  their  country  to  avoid  military 
service  and  those  who  have  deserted  from 
military  service,  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  those  young  men  who 
have  fled  or  deserted  have  refused  to  fulflll 
one  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  citizen- 
ship and  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  faith 
with  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  have  honorably  served  their  coun- 
try, those  who  are  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
who  have  given  their  lives,  the  ultimata 
■acrlflce; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  we  express 
our  strong  opposition  to  such  action;  that 
we  call  upon  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives In  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 


the  United  States  to  resist  the  pressures 
being  mounted  for  amnesty;  and  that  the 
appropriate  authorities  prosecute  those  of- 
fenders swiftly  and  fully  when  and  If  they 
are  apprehended. 

BKSOLTrnON  NO.  s 

Whereas,  truth  constitutes  the  greatest 
weapon  against  communist  falsehoods;  and 

Whereas,  "Radio  Free  Europe"  and  similar 
agencies  have  done  a  commendable  task,  on 
a  relatively  modest  budget,  In  penetrating 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  presenting  essential 
and  truthful  news,  thereby  bringing  a  ray 
of  hope  and  comfort  to  the  enslaved  masses 
laboring  under  the  communist  yoke; 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion favors  these  programs  and  urges  that 
they  be  continued. 

RESOLTrnON    NO.  4 

Whereas,  many  citizens  are  expressing  con- 
cern for  the  moral  decay,  the  spiritual  dearth 
and  the  rise  of  destructive  revolutionaries 
who  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  American  way 
of  life  and  undermine  the  principles  of  our 
Constitutional  Republic;  and 

Whereas,  every  endeavor  to  make  the  fibre 
of  our  country  stronger  has  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess unless  ova  citizens  are  Inculcated  with 
the  need  to  observe  the  principles  of  love  of 
country  and  our  countrymen.  Jtistice  and 
service;  and 

Whereas,  the  Chaplain  Qeneral  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  In  his  report  to  this  Congress 
has  urged  a  National  spiritual  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  Compatriots  of  the  Society; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion at  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  Chaplain 
General  In  said  report  and  urgently  ask  all 
Chaplains  of  the  State  Societies  and  local 
Chapters  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  all  Compatriots  everywhere,  to  give 
earnest  and  active  encouragement  to  all  pro- 
grams of  the  Society  for  a  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  motivations  of  o\ir  people. 

RXSOLtmON   NO.    5 

Whereas,  for  many  years,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Judiciary  and  Executive  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  directed  vari- 
ous local  school  districts  to  adopt  co\irses  of 
action  which  have  encroached  upon  parental 
and  local  authority  governing  neighborhood 
schools;  and 

Whereas,  such  encroachment  threatens  to 
destroy  our  public  schools  and  places  In 
Jeopardy  the  traditional  control  of  Public 
Education  by  the  States; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  the  sand  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
urges  the  United  States  Congress  to  propose 
and  the  States  to  adopt  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  assure  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  neighborhood  schools  and 
promote  the  provision  of  a  quality  education 
to  all  children,  and  prohibiting  any  form  of 
compulsory  busing  of  students  to  achieve 
racial  balance. 

BESOLtmON   NO.   S 

Whereas,  one  of  the  most  revered  men  In 
the  United  States,  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, directed  that  the  song  "Dixie"  be  played 
at  events  celebrating  the  end  of  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States;  and 

Whereas.  "Dixie"  Is  a  most  Important  part 
of  Americana,  and  shoiild  be  recognized  as 
such  by  all  patriotic  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  respect  for  America  and  Its  old 
and  respected  institutions  and  traditions.  In- 
cluding the  m\islc  which  makes  up  a  part  ol 
her  history,  should  be  dlspUyed  by  aU  pa- 
triotic citizens; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion In  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
endorses  the  right  of  all  free  citizens  to  free- 
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ly  play  and  sing  the  song  "Dixie"  and  other 
miisic  forming  a  part  of  our  American  herit- 
age, and  urges  all  civil  authorities  to  preserve 
this  right  as  one  of  those  fundamental  free- 
doms which  are  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  true 
Americans. 

RESOLtrnON   NO.    7 

Whereas,  the  California  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  taken  appropriate 
action  to  support  the  establishment  of  the 
Patton  family  home  In  the  City  of  San 
Marino,  California  as  a  memorial  to  the  late. 
General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion In  Its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled 
that  It  endorses  the  action  of  the  aforesaid 
California  Society  and  urges  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Patton  Home 
In  San  Marino,  Callfomla  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  memory  of  General  Patton. 

BESOLimON  NO.  8 

Whereas,  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Indiana  So- 
ciety, Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  lost 
a  steadfast  and  valiant  compatriot  upon  the 
passing  of  Compatriot  James  Arthur  De- 
Weerd,  DX>.;  and 

Whereas,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  82nd 
Annual  Congress  being  convened  in  his  be- 
loved State  of  Indiana,  It  is  deemed  fitting 
that  a  special  tribute  to  our  late  Compatriot 
DeWeerd  be  adopted  by  this  Congress; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled, 
that  we  express  our  deepest  regret  upon  the 
passing  of  Compatriot  James  Arthur  De- 
Weerd, we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  many  friends;  and  we  express 
our  deep  gratitude  for  all  of  the  dedicated 
service  he  gave  during  his  lifetime  t»  the 
Society  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  Republic  was  founded. 

RXSOLTTTION  NO.  9 

Whereas,  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  has  learned  with  deep 
regret  of  the  recent  death  of  F2X  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover;  and 

Whereas,  the  81st  Annual  Congress  by  its 
Eesoiutlon  #7  has  stnmgly  improved  Mr. 
Hoover's  policies,  leadership  and  dedication 
to  law  and  order;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  first  recipient 
of  the  National  Society's  Law  Enforcement 
Commendation  Medal  being  presented  to  him 
by  the  then  President  General,  Walter 
Sterling; 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  at  its  82nd  Annual  Congress  as- 
sembled that  we  express  our  deepest  regret 
upon  the  passing  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  many  friends  and  we  express  our  deep 
gratitude  to  the  dedicated  service  he  gave 
during  his  lifetime  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  principles  upon  which  our  Republic  was 
fovinded. 

RXSOLTTTION  NO.  10 

Whereas,  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly has  expdled  loyal  member  of  the 
UJJ.  the  Nationalist  Republic  of  China,  and 

Whereas,  this  action  by  the  UJf.  violated 
the  principles  of  Its  own  Charter,  and 

Whereas,  Nationalist  China  was  a  peace- 
ful, dues  paying  member  of  the  UJf.  and  a 
friend  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  the  V3H.  hss  admitted  Commu- 
nist China,  a  government  which  has  slaugh- 
tered mllllona  of  Its  own  people,  and  has 
Imposed  a  constant  reign  of  oppressk>n  and 
slavery,  and 

Whereas,  Communist  China,  having  been 
given  a  seat  on  the  Security  CouncU,  can 
now  veto  any  acUon  by  the  UJ?.  thereby 


mairtng  It  totally  Impotent  as  a  force  for 
peace,  and 

Whereas,  many  of  the  United  Nations  pro- 
ponents seek  to  grant  a  total  Power  of  At- 
torney over  the  Internal  affairs  of  Its  mem- 
laers  which  would  thereby  deprive  the  United 
States  of  Its  Sovereign  Powers  and  make  It 
subservient  to  the  wlU  of  multitudinous, 
foreign  countries,  aiul 

Whereas,  coix4>etent  testimony  shows  that 
certain  foreign  nations  are  using  their  mem- 
bership In  the  UJf.  to  bring  In  spies  and 
subversion  to  attack  the  United  States 
Internally; 

Now.  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion again  goes  on  record  as  opposing  con- 
tinuation of  our  membership  In  the  United 
Nations. 

RESOLXmON  NO.  11 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  re-afflrm  and  re-adopt  all 
prevlotis  Resolutions; 

Now.  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society  does  re-adopt  and  re-affirm 
all  previous  resolutions  where  applicable. 

RESOLtmON  NO.  12 

Whereas,  the  82nd  Annual  Congress  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  has  been  successful  In  every 
respect;  and 

Whereas,  our  appreciation  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Individuals  and  groups  that 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  Congress; 
Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion hereby  expresses  Its  grateful  apprecia- 
tion to  President  General  Eugene  C.  McGulre 
and  to  his  charming  and  devoted  wife,  Paula, 
for  the  faithful  performance  by  blm  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  high  office  and  the 
gracious  giving  of  their  talents  to  his  out- 
standing administration;  and 

Be  't  fxirther  resolved:  that  ovir  apprecia- 
tion be  given  to  our  Executive  Secretary, 
Warren  S.  Woodward,  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Glsela.  for  their  vital  role  in  the  arrange- 
ments for,  and  execution  of,  the  Congress, 
and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  that  our  grateful 
appreciation  and  thanks  be  extended  to: 

Compatriot  Marshall  E.  Miller.  Chairman 
of  the  Indiana  Society  Congress  Arrange- 
ments Committee,  and  his  attractive  wife, 
Marilyn,  and  Compatriot  Jack  K.  Carmlchael, 
President  of  the  Indiana  Society  and  Co- 
Chalrman  of  the  Indiana  Society  Congress 
Arrangements  Committee,  and  members  of 
the  Indiana  Society  and  their  ladles  who  as- 
sisted them,  and  in  partlcvilar,  Compatriot 
and  Mrs.  Cyril  L.  Johnson,  Compatriot  and 
Mrs.  Albert  T.  Morris,  Walter  C.  Bridge- 
water,  Troy  G.  Thurston,  Lowell  C.  Reed. 
Adam  Rlggln  and  Estel  L.  Allen. 

The  Honorable  Edgar  D.  Whltcomb.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Indiana  and  The  Hon- 
orable Richard  G.  Lugar,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Indianapolis  and  The  Honorable  John 
W.  Walls,  Senior  Assistant  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  Indianapolis  for  their  well-received  greet- 
ings and  remarks  to  this  Annual  Congress; 

Compatriot  Fred  J.  MUllgen,  Speaker  at 
the  Monday  luncheon; 

Mr.  M.  Stanton  Evans,  Speaker  at  the 
Tuesday  evening  banquet; 

Colonel  (and  Compatriot)  Charles  M. 
Duke,  Jr.  USAF,  the  first  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  walk  on  the 
Moon,  and  Speaker  at  the  Wednesday  evening 
banquet,  and  his  lovely  wife,  Dottle,  who 
charmed  everyone; 

Mrs.  Donald  Splcer,  President  General,  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution;  Mrs.  Roy  D.  Allen.  Senior  Na- 
tional President.  National  Society,  Children 
of  the  American  Revolution;   Mr.  Philip  F. 


Home,  National  President,  Children  of  the 
American  Revolution;  and  to  Mrs.  Floyd  H. 
Ortgsby,  State  Regent,  Indiana  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  for 
their  attendance  at  and  greetings  to  this 
82nd  Annual  Congress; 

Past  President  General  Charles  A.  Ander- 
son, M.D.,  for  arranging  the  display  of  Com- 
patriot S.  Hubbard  Scott's  collection  of  his- 
torical, State  and  Territorial  flags  belong- 
ing to  the  Ohio  Society,  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution; 

The  Staff  of  the  Indlanapdls  Hilton  for 
their  cooperation  and  assistance  In  connec- 
tion with  this  82nd  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Society. 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  National 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  in 
its  82nd  Annual  Congress  assembled,  hereby 
expresses  Its  sincere  appreciation  to  all  the 
many  others  whose  efforts  contributed  to  the 
success  of  this  Congress. 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS— FRAGMENTA- 
TION OF  CONGRESSIONAL  CON- 
TROL: EXCELLENT  ARTICLE  BY 
SENATOR   SYMINGTON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri, 
(Mr.  Symington)  authored  an  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Times 
of  July  31,  1972,  which  I  believe  merits 
the  widespread  attention  of  the  public 
and  especially  of  Members  of  Congress. 

Senator  Symington  points  to  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  its  oversight 
function  by  Congress  concerning  the  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons. 

Plrst  of  all,  the  administration  is  re- 
luctant to  give  Congress  more  than  token 
Information  concerning  deployment. 

Second,  the  functions  are  broken  up 
between  and  Eunong  several  committees. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  a  right  to  information  on  warheads. 
But  it  does  not  evaluate  deployment. 

Further,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Is  given  very  little  Information  with 
respect  to  the  military  aspects  of  nuclear 
deployment,  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  properly  should  con- 
sider the  foreign  policy  implications  of 
such  deployment,  is  also  kept  in  the  dark. 

Senator  Symington,  the  only  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  is  on  all  three  com- 
mittees, states  authoritatively  that: 

Nowhere  In  the  Congress  are  all  the  factors 
considered. 

I  think  Senator  Symington's  article 
points  out  just  one  more  area — smd  per- 
haps the  most  important  one  of  all — 
where  the  executive  branch  has  usurped 
congressional  power  through  its  policies 
of  secrecy,  and  where  the  congressional 
branch  has  failed  to  assert  Its  consti- 
tutional authority. 

Senator  Symington  is  absolutely  right 
to  state  that  the  country  would  be  far 
better  off  if  Congress  began  to  exercise 
its  functions  and  if  public  examiination 
of  our  nuclear  policy  were  undertaken. 

This  article  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  thoughtful  articles  I  have  seen 
written  by  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  public  and  to  the  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  article  by  Senator 
Symington  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  30.  1972. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

Where  Axe  Our  Nucxear  Weapons? 
(By  Stuart  Stmington) 

Washington. — No  aspect  of  national  de- 
fense Is  so  heavily  veiled  In  secrecy  as  tbe 
deployment  by  this  Government  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  foreign  countries.  Most  people. 
Including  powerful  members  of  Congress,  not 
only  take  this  secrecy  for  granted,  but  con- 
sider It  Justified. 

Obviously  some  details  of  such  deployment 
should  be  handled  In  secret.  It  would  be  un- 
wise to  publish  the  number  of  weapons  de- 
ployed In  each  place,  their  precise  locations, 
characteristics  of  the  weapons  and  the  stor- 
age and  security  arrangements  involved:  also 
the  procedures  and  conditions  under  which 
they  would  be  used. 

The  present  Administration,  however, 
makes  no  effort  to  distinguish  between  In- 
formation which  would  be  useful  to  poten- 
tial enemies  and  that  which  would  not.  It 
prefers  to  say  nothing  at  all  about  these 
nuclear  weapons  abroad.  Comparable  to  the 
problems  of  an  alcoholic  In  the  family,  the 
subject  Is  never  mentioned. 

Through  various  releases  and  public  state- 
ments, however,  we  know  that  thousands  of 
United  States  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
deployed  abroad:  that  included  are  surface- 
to-surface  missiles  of  intermediate  range,  air- 
to-ground  missiles,  tactical  nuclear  missiles, 
nuclear  bombs  and  stockpiles  of  warheads. 
We  were  told  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
over  Ave  years  ago  that  there  were  about 
7.000  nuclear  warheads  in  Europe  alone. 
(Since  then  this  nimiber  has  Increased.) 

We  know  also  that  there  are  nuclear 
bombs  on  aircraft  carriers  In  E^urope  and 
the  Far  East  and  megaton  nuclear  missiles 
on  Polaris  submarines:  also  that  some  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  are  available  for  joint  vise 
with  foreign  forces. 

Despite  this  common  knowoledge,  there 
is  still  an  attitude  in  the  executive  branch 
that  this  vital  aspect  of  national  security 
should  not  be  discussed. 

Regardless  of  Intent,  the  efTect  of  such 
unwarranted  concern  for  security  Is  to  stifle 
public  examination  and  Inhibit  Congres- 
sional consideration  of  the  broader  policy  as- 
pects Involved.  As  a  result,  a  small  group  of 
officials  In  the  executive  branch  are  free  to 
make  major  decisions  regarding  the  nature 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  vrtthout 
the  necessity  to  explain  their  decisions  ei- 
ther to  the  public  or  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress. 

This  lack  of  any  true  Congressional  over- 
sight is  compounded  by  a  fragmentation  of 
Congressional  Jurisdiction.  The  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Act  gives  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
ESiergyl  access  to  nuclear  Information,  but 
the  Joint  Committee  Is  not  In  a  position  to 
evaluate  nuclear  weapons  deployments 
abroad  within  the  broad  context  of  over-all 
defense  posture.  That  Is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Within  tbe  framework  of  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  such  deploy- 
ment is  the  responsibility  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

These  latter  two  committees,  however,  are 
given  very  little  Information  about  nuclear 
weapons  deployments;  nor  Is  that  Informa- 
tion kept  up  to  date.  Nowhere  in  tbe  Con- 
fess are  all  of  the  factors  Involved  consid- 
ered, even  on  a  classified  basis.  As  the  only 
member  of  the  Senate  who  sits  on  all  tliree 
of  these  committees.  I  know  only  too  well  tbe 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  picture  that  is 
made  available  to  the  members  of  tbe  in- 
dividual committees. 

OfflcisOa  in  tbe  foreign  countries  where 
TTnlted  States  nuclear  weapons  are  deployed 
are  well  aware  of  these  weapons  in  their 
countries,   as  are  most  people  living   near 


these  storage  sites;  and  It  Is  certain  our 
potential  adversaries  have  this  knowledge. 

In  part.  Ignorance  about  this  vital  aspect 
of  our  national  security  is  the  fault  of  the 
Congress  Itself.  A  recently  proposed  amend- 
ment to  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  which 
would  have  prohibited  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  any  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  storage  of  nuclear  weapons 
In  a  foreign  country  without  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  was  defeated  vmder  pressure 
from  the  executive  branch  by  a  vote  of  65 
to  17. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  our  current 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  the  result 
of  decisions  which  were  made  many  years 
ago.  These  deployments  reflect  strategic,  po- 
litical and  technological  considerations  which 
may  once  have  been  valid,  but  which  have 
been  vastly  altered  during  the  Intervening 
years. 

In  the  past  year  only,  for  example,  there 
have  been  further  Increases  In  Soviet  air 
and  naval  activity  adjacent  to  the  territory 
of  our  Mediterranean  allies,  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  have  produced 
a  proposed  treaty,  the  United  States  has 
opened  a  new  relationship  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  (this  can  only  affect,  in 
major  fashion,  our  presence  on  Taiwan), 
Okinawa  has  reverted  to  full  Japanese  sov- 
ereignty, and  North  and  South  Korea  are  now 
talking  with  each  other. 

These  developments  have  a  specific  rela- 
tion to  our  existing  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons;  and  as  long  as  this  excessive  se- 
crecy Is  allowed  to  continue,  the  most  Im- 
portant single  component  of  our  defense 
poffture  cannot  even  be  discussed  In  the 
Congress,  let  alone  be  understood  by  most  of 
Its  members  or  the  American  p>eople. 

It  Is  a  procedure  which  results  In  the 
wasting  of  billions  of  dollars  and  one  which 
bypasses  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of 
the  legislative  branch.  Because  the  future  of 
the  country  la  Involved,  telling  the  people 
everything  about  this  subject  that  would 
not  aid  a  possible  enemy  Is  clearly  in  the 
national  interest. 


CHEMICALS  m  OUR  POOD  SUPPLY 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  concern 
Is  mounting  nationwide  over  the  amount 
of  chemicals  in  our  food  supply.  Accord- 
ing to  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  industry  figures,  the  average  Ameri- 
can eats  about  five  pounds  of  food  addi- 
tives every  year. 

Colman  McCarthy,  writing  in  the 
Washington  Post  August  3,  1972,  dis- 
cusses this  concern  for  what  I  believe  is 
a  major  environmental  and  health  issue. 

On  February  14,  1972, 1  introduced  the 
Food  Protection  Act  (S.  3163),  which  is 
designed  to  improve  the  testing  and  ap- 
proval mechanisms  for  food  additives  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  bDl  is  based  on 
recommendations  of  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition 
and  Health. 

It  calls  for  nonpartisan,  third-party 
testing  of  additives  prior  to  approval; 
proof  of  necessity  as  well  as  safety;  and 
nutrition  standards  for  food  products. 

I  recommend  Mr.  McCarthy's  article 
to  Senators,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rave  ak  AoDrnvE  for  Dienner — What's  In  It 
For  Totr? 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
Had   any   water,   com   syrup,  shortening, 
sugar,  whey  solids,  food  starch  modified,  dex. 


trose,  sodium  casemate,  flavoring  gelatin, 
whole  milk  solids,  monosodlum  and  dlglyc- 
erides,  salt,  vinegar,  polysorbate  No.  60,  va- 
nilla, monosodlum  phosphate,  guar  gum, 
lecithin,  artificial  color,  in  a  crust  of  wheat 
flour,  sugar,  shortening,  water,  dextrose,  gra- 
ham flour,  sorghum  grain  flour,  salt  sodium 
bicarbonate  ammonium  bicarbonate,  artifi- 
cial flavoring  and  coloring  lately?  Probably 
so.  Lemon  cream  pie — the  end  song  of  this 
harmony  of  additives  from  the  chemical 
lab — Is  popular  in  tbe  summer  heat.  It  tastes 
good,  looks  good  but  Is  It  good?  Oood.  that 
Is,  for  a  person's  bones,  muscles  and  spirit 
that  naturally  rely  on  food  for  uplift? 
,  Tbe  presence  of  chemicalized  lemon  pie  on 
the  dinner  table — as  compared  with  the 
fresh  apples  or  peaches  served  In  tbe  era  be- 
fore food  technologists  got  Into  the  kitch- 
en— is  only  one  example  among  thousands 
of  preservatives,  defoamers,  nutrients,  emul- 
slfiers,  colorings,  acid,  plastlclsers  and  thick- 
ening agents  Intentionally  added  to  food  by 
manufacturers.  Food  additives  are  hardly  a 
major  Issue  of  American  politics,  yet  with 
each  citizen  consuming  some  five  pounds  of 
these  chemicals  a  year,  the  subject  Is  at 
least  In  the  stomach  if  not  on  the  mind.  As 
with  most  questions  involving  corporate 
profits,  government  regulation  and  the  con- 
sumer's health  and  his  habits,  additives  sig- 
nify to  some  the  blessings  of  angels  and  to 
others  a  degradation  fit  for  animals.  What  is 
clear  as  Americans  roam  through  the  shop- 
ping aisles  Is  that  we  have  asked  for  the  ad- 
ditives— In  the  name  of  convenience  and  In 
the  pursuit  of  taste — or  at  least  we  have  told 
the  food  technologists  to  maike  us  happy  at 
the  table. 

In  a  balanced  and  Informative  book,  "Eat- 
er's Digest,"  published  this  week  by  Double- 
day,  microbiologist  Michael  Jacobson  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  the  "general  rule  on 
the  safety  of  food  additives  is  that  there  Is 
no  general  rule.  Some  are  safe,  others  are 
hazardous.  Some  are  safe  at  low  concentra- 
tions, but  toxic  at  high  concentrations.  Some 
are  themselves  safe  but  make  possible  the 
fabrication  of  unwholesome  foods.  Each 
chemical  must  be  examined  Individually." 

That's  a  problem.  The  consumer  is  a  part- 
time  buyer  up  against  the  full  time  sellers 
of  the  food  Industry.  Even  If  someone  de- 
velops a  nose  for  additives  and  can  sniff  them 
out  like  a  bird  dog  In  the  aisles,  often  they 
still  remain  hidden.  Ice  cream  manufacturers, 
for  example,  are  not  legally  required  to  list 
ingredients;  ice  cream  heads  who  research 
their  pleasure  are  usually  amazed  to  learn 
that  some  ice  creams  contain  50  percent  air. 

Here  and  there,  firms  like  Oiant  Foods,  a 
Washington  supermarket  chain,  and  Coca- 
Cola,  show  concern  for  the  public  by  listing 
ingredients  voluntarily.  But  even  after  an 
additive  is  noted,  the  consumer  may  still  be 
running  In  place.  Michael  Jacobson  writes 
that  a  "problem  with  food  standards  Is  that 
they  are  so  easy  to  get  around.  If  a  manufac- 
turer wants  to  make  something  that  Is  simi- 
lar to  a  standardized  food,  but  that  contains 
filler,  nutrients  or  other  Ingredients  not  per- 
mitted by  the  standard,  all  he  has  to  do  Is 
call  the  product  by  another  name.  One  food 
standard,  for  Instance,  assures  consumers 
that  a  jar  labeled  'peanut  butter'  contains 
at  least  90  per  cent  peanuts.  A  manufacturer 
who  wishes  to  market  peanut  butter  com- 
posed of  60  per  cent  peanuts  and  50  per  cent 
filler  could  do  so  simply  by  calling  his  prod- 
uct 'imitation  pwanut  butter'  or  'peanut 
swirl.'  To  let  the  shopper  know  that  it  is  to 
be  used  like  peanut  butter.  It  would  be  ar- 
tificially colored  to  tbe  same  hue  as  real 
peanut  butter  and  packaged  in  a  peanut  but- 
ter jar,  perhaps  with  a  label  declaring  'great 
with  jelly.'  In  other  words.  If  your  product 
doesnt  meet  the  standard,  just  call  It  some- 
thing else." 

A  second  aspect  of  the  additive  problem  is 
that  even  when  their  presence  makes  a  onoe<- 
natural  food  unhealthy  and  over-priced,  few 
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citizens  can  work  up  the  energy  to  care. 
With  everything  from  air  inversions  to  air 
wars  to  worry  about,  what's  a  little  air  in 
your  ice  cream  or  a  drop  of  monosodlum 
phosphate  In  your  lemon  pie?  If  you're  gomg 
to  protest  something,  whether  from  the  left 
wing,  the  right  wing  ro  the  whole  bird,  at 
least  let  It  be  a  cause  more  universal  than 
the  lining  of  your  stomach.  Moreover,  Amer- 
icans buy  so  many  products  of  unknown 
hazard  that  alerting  them  to  products  that 
are  merely  neutral  is  all  but  impossible.  Cig- 
arettes are  sold  in  packages  clearly  warning 
that  tbe  product  is  a  health  danger,  yet  in 
1971  sales  were  at  a  record  high.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Is  calling  for  a  more 
strongly  worded  statement,  as  if  a  louder 
bark  from  the  sheepdogs  will  keep  the  flock 
from  tbe  cliff's  edge. 

Dangerous  additives  are  well-known.  If 
only  because  their  tombstones  of  unsafety 
are  clearly  marked  in  the  graveyard  of  banned 
substances.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, seldom  an  over  zealous  guardian  of  the 
public  health,  created  publicity  when  such 
additives  as  cyclamates  and  safrole  were  re- 
moved. In  "Eater's  Digest,"  however,  a  food 
Industry  official  is  quoted:  "Consumers  must 
learn  tht  chemical  Is  not  a  dirty  word,  that 
our  very  bodies  consist  of  nothing  but  chem- 
icals —  maintained  and  replenished  by  the 
chemicals  in  the  foods  we  eat,  the  chemicals 
In  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  chemicals  of 
the  air  we  breathe.  Once  consumers  learn 
that  those  substances  with  tbe  unfamiliar 
names  are  but  a  small  addition  to  the  vast 
numbers  of  chemicals  provided  by  the  more 
familiar  food  ingredients  we  wUl  have  made 
a  considerable  step  forward." 

It  will  Indeed  be  a  big  step,  especially  be- 
cause more  and  more  public  Interest  groups 
must  be  stepped  over.  James  Turner,  whose 
book  "The  Chemical  Feast"  three  years  ago 
was  an  early  alert,  has  formed  a  group  called 
Consumer  Action  for  Improved  Food  and 
Drugs,  he  believes  the  food  additive  issue 
will  grow.  The  Increasing  use  of  chemicals  in 
food  poses  a  serious  problem  of  uncertainty. 
Nlnety-flve  per  cent  of  all  mental  retarda- 
tion is  of  unknown  origin;  30  to  50  per  cent 
of  all  pregnancies  resulting  In  spontaneous 
abortion,  still  or  deformed  births  are  of  un- 
known cause.  All  causes  of  cancer  are  un- 
known. Increasing  evidence  relates  each  of 
these  assaults  on  human  well-being  to  vari- 
ous chemical  causes.  It  wovUd  seem  prudent. 
In  view  of  this  situation,  to  exclude  all  sus- 
pect chemicals  from  the  food  supply  until 
they  have  been  shown  not  to  cause  genetic 
dtunage,  birth  defects  or  cancer.  This  Is  not 
currently  the  policy  of  the  food  industry  or 
the  government," 

Most  adults  can  remember  the  days  of 
childhood  when  they  either  grew  food  in 
their  own  gsodens  or  went  to  the  vegetable 
and  fruit  stand  for  a  snack.  Now,  however, 
we  have  nearly  a  whole  generation  that  has 
been  raised  on  additive  food,  made  possible 
by  chemicals  bolstering  fat,  water  and  car- 
bohydrates and  void  of  vitamins,  proteins 
and  minerals.  Fathers  too  busy  with  careers 
and  mothers  too  nutty  for  liberation  cas- 
ually feed  their  children  Cool  Whip  Instead 
of  cooled  fruit.  Corn  Diggers  Instead  of 
freshly  dug  vegetables.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  when  the  Agriculture  Department  re- 
cently tried  to  get  soft  drinks  removed  from 
the  Montgomery  Couny,  Md.,  high  schools, 
the  school  officials  protested,  even  though 
soft  drinks  were  being  sold  In  direct  compe- 
tition with  milk.  The  officials  reasoned  that 
sodas  should  be  sold  In  the  school  because 
otherwise  tbe  students  would  leave  school  at 
lunchtlme  to  junk  up  at  tbe  hamburger  and 
hot  dog  Joints. 

Additives  are  less  of  a  sign  of  a  deteriorat- 
ing America  than  is  the  additive  attitude. 
Nourishment  is  so  absent  from  the  minds  of 
many  citizens  that  large  numbers  are  en- 
gaged in  an  ongoing  pattern  of  strangeness : 


going  on  a  diet  to  lose  weight  gained  from 
empty  food. 


CITIZEN  BOB  HOPE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  an 
institution  in  American  society,  and  one 
I  am  happy  and  proud  to  call  a  friend, 
is  a  man  named  Bob  Hope.  What  can  we 
say  about  a  69-year-old  legend  that  goes 
on  and  on?  When  the  legend  is  about  a 
man  such  as  Hope  and  exists  "in  his 
own  time"  we  can  not  say  quite  enough. 

This  discovery,  I  am  happy  to  say,  was 
made  by  an  excellent  writer  named  C. 
Robert  Jennings,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Citizen  Hope,"  wliich  he  wrote  recently 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  West  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Jennings  proposed  the  question 
I  asked  above  as  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  article.  Then  he  answered  it  this 
way: 

You  can  take  the  cowardly  way  out  and 
say  that  writing  about  Bob  Hope  at  this 
jimcture  In  his  life  and  our  Umes  Is  like 
writing  a  blqgraphy  of  Calvin  CooUdge — It 
can  be  done,  but  why  bother?  That  Bob  Hope 
Is  his  own  case  history,  a  living  memorial  to 
a  pukka  folk-hero — himself,  the  man  and 
the  myth  one  and  Indivisible.  He  Is  the  Oscar 
and  Niagara  Falls,  Betsy  Ross  and  Disney 
Land,  Shirley  Temple  and  Coca-Cola,  too.  He 
Is  a  Hollywood  shrine,  a  National  Historical 
Monument,  an  International  icon  that  even 
cutthroat  time  cannot  tarnish — he  remains 
one  of  the  world's  ten  most  admired  men. 

Mr.  President,  because  Mr.  Jennings' 
article  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever 
read  about  our  friend  Bob  Hope,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citizen  Hope 

(By  C.  Robert  Jennings) 

What  can  you  say  about  a  69 -year-old 
legend  t^at  refuses  to  die? 

Tou  can  take  the  oowsurdly  way  out  and 
say  that  writing  about  Bob  H(q)e  at  ttOs 
juncture  in  his  life  and  our  times  is  like 
writing  a  biography  of  Calvin  Ooolldge — It 
can  be  done,  but  why  bother?  That  Bob  Hope 
is  his  own  case  history,  a  living  memorial  to 
a  pukka  folk-hero — himself,  the  man  and 
the  myth  one  and  Indlvlsble.  He  Is  the  Oecar 
and  Niagara  FaUs,  Betsy  Ross  and  Disney- 
land, Shirley  Temple  and  Coca-Cola,  too.  He 
is  a  Hollywood  shrine,  a  National  Historical 
Monument,  an  International  icon  that  even 
cutthroat  time  cannot  tarnish — he  remains 
one  of  the  world's  10  most  admired  men. 

You  can  make  It  easy  on  yourself  and  do 
the  Old  Star  Interview,  mining  the  hoary  bio- 
graphical lode — bom  Leslie  Townes  Hope  In 
1903  In  Eltham,  England,  one  of  seven  sons 
of  a  stonemason,  moved  to  Cleveland  at  age 
four,  bo  hum — unearthing  enough  gems 
along  the  way  to  keep  the  reader  chuckling, 
even  if  they  do  have  a  way  of  sounding  the 
same  over  tbe  decades. 

Or  you  can  take  the  current  tack,  which  is 
to  misquote  him  ("War  is  beautiful"— Ll/e) ; 
denigrate  him  ("The  funny  thing  about  Bob 
Hope  Is  that  he's  not  very  funny" — I.oofc) ;  or 
make  scurrilous  references  to  his  politics  and 
sex  lUe  {.The  New  York  Timet) .  But  any  way 
you  go,  it  just  won't  fly. 

You  cannot  explicate  Bob  Hope  any  more 
than  you  can  parse  champagne.  Outside  shar- 
ing scooped  snoot  and  owlish  views,  he  Is  In 
some  deep  sense  the  Richard  Nixon  of  show 
business,  at  onoe  self-made,  simplistic  naif 
and  urbane,  complex  human  being.  (Unlike, 
Nixon,  Hope  is  too  loose  and  unrepressed  to 


ever  ocxne  apart  In  public.)  So  you  observe, 
try  to  capture  something  of  sinew  and  feel- 
ing, even  Indulge  in  a  little  Indian  vrrestllng 
ot  egos — trusting  that,  in  the  accretion  of 
the  details  of  Hope's  daunting  busyness,  the 
flying  shards  of  colloquial  speech,  the  gew- 
gaws of  personality  at  odd  point  of  time 
and  pressure,  there  might  emerge  some 
mosaic  of  the  true  man,  if  even  a  smudged 
one. 

Even  if  the  private  person  has  long  been 
submerged  in  the  public  myth,  it  stUl  walks 
and  talks  like  a  man,  takes  Alka-Seltzer  for 
sour  stomach  and  eats  cherry  pie  with  vanilla 
Ice  cream. 

I  first  met  Bob  Hope  at  one  of  his  several 
homes,  NBC  in  Burbank,  after  one  of  tbe 
intimidating  sentries  held  me  up  at  the 
gates  because  "It  says  here  Jim  Nabors  will 
be  coming  to  visit  Mr.  Hope,  and  you're  ob- 
viously not  Jim  Nabors."  After  a  few  phone 
calls,  I  am  cleared. 

On  Stage  One.  the  Les  Brown  Band  of  Re- 
nown is  rehearsing  a  George  M.  Cohan  med- 
ley for  a  Hope  special  on  vaulderville.  Juliet 
Prowse  and  Sammy  Davis.  Jr.,  are  jawing  in 
a  comer  and  a  passel  of  dressers,  go-fors, 
press  agents  and  gag  writers  are  milling 
about. 

Tbe  famUiar  Jaunty,  slightly  sarcastic  voice 
calls  from  tbe  star's  dressing  room:  "Norm, 
did  you  do  some  golfin'  blackouts  for  the 
[Palm  Springs]  show  Monday?" 

"Yeah,  three  or  four."  Then  Norm  SuUlvan. 
who  has  written  for  Hope  for  30  years  and 
says  he  plans  to  "keep  going  until  I  get  tbe 
hang  of  It,"  asks  me  If  I  have  any  golfing 
jokes.  I  apologize  that  I  have  not  been  In- 
volved in  show  business  In  a  couple  of  years 
and.  .  .  . 

"Neither  have  we,"  says  Mort  Tiachman, 
Hopes  producer  and  long-time  top  writer. 
"This  Is  a  factory.  Bob  Hope  Is  an  Industry." 
He  explains  that  a  few  blocks  away.  In  Hope's 
Immense  Toluca  Lake  spread,  four  secretaries 
labor  full-time  taking  phone  calls,  answering 
the  mall,  sending  out  8,000  Christmas  cards, 
acknowledging,  cataloging,  and  displaying 
countless  gifts,  trophies  and  honors.  Jockey- 
ing social  and  commercial  dates.  Jokes  are 
filed  alphabetically  under  subject  headings 
In  two  concrete  vaults  there.  In  a  film  stor- 
age company  in  Hollywood,  six  more  vaults 
are  crammed  with  discs,  tapes,  kinescopes, 
recordings,  videotapes  and  film  footage,  an 
impenetrable  repository  of  Hopelana  for  the 
ages. 

Meanwhile,  we  wait.  A  Hope  aide  explains 
that  there  are  so  many  people  crowding  btm 
and  such  constant  pressure  that  "he  must 
parcel  out  time  to  each  of  us  in  chunks — 
even  with  Dolores — and  nobody  gets  more 
than  the  other."  Finally,  Hope's  personal 
press  agent  calls  out,  "Roberto  wants  to  see 
you." 

"Hi!  How  are  ya'?  Oood  to  see  ya'."  I  can- 
not find  a  voice,  for  he  is  shuffling  through 
a  soft-shoe  routine  all  the  while,  looking 
another  way.  He  has  a  slight  stoop,  a  paunch, 
liver  spots  and  brief  hair,  yet  he  looks  re- 
markably fit,  blB  oddly  handsome  face  hardly 
creased  at  all  by  the  years,  his  brown  eyes 
clear  and  cool.  Hope  doesnt  smoke  and 
drinks  little.  "I'm  booked  every  day  right 
through  March,  could  you  believe  that?  But 
I  gotta  get  to  the  dentist  next  week,  maybe 
we  could  get  together  then." 

How  about  right  now.  I  brazen,  during  the 
break  In  the  taping?  No.  he  is  off  for  some 
putting  at  Lakeside,  his  resident  country 
club.  He  never  mixes  business  and  golf.  How 
about  the  dinner  break?  No.  He  must  go  home 
and  rest.  There  are  no  apologies.  The  famous 
crooked  smile  stays  fixed,  but  his  eyes  tend 
to  glaze  over  now,  depthless  like  a  rabbit's, 
and  in  the  presence  of  this  blank  mien,  I 
feel  helpless,  canceled.  He  has  simply 
switched  off,  unconsciously  perhaps,  and  he 
soft-shoes  down  the  hall,  humming  a  time, 
swinging  a  golf  club.  I  see  my  story  slnlLlng 
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like  A  Btone  and  flop  on  hlB  dressing  room 
sofa,  wondering :  Maybe  Hope  means  not  ever 
having  to  say  you're  sorry.  (Which  turns  out 
to  be  as  false  as  It  is  facile.) 

"It's  demeaning  having  to  wait  around  for 
somebody  all  the  time,"  says  Hope's  press 
agent  with  acuity.  But  the  man  is  clearly  in 
[>erpetual  orbit.  We  pore  over  Hope's  sched- 
ule: rehearsing  and  tiding  the  rest  of  this 
day,  a  benefit  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity In  Dallas  the  next  day,  a  benefit  for 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  In  Houston  the  next, 
an  arthritis  telethon  In  Hollywood  the  next, 
then  down  to  Palm  Springs  for  the  Bob  Hope 
ISesert  Classic  with  Its  attendant  charity 
dinners  and  requisite  Agnew  Jokes. 

I  clearly  cannot  nail  down  a  decent  story 
backstage  at  NBC  (where  In  six  hours  I  see 
Hope  for  two  minutes) .  I  am  monumentally 
bored  by  golf  and  golf  gags;  besides,  a  week 
on  the  course  seems  Journalistically  imten- 
able.  I  suggest  spending  the  weekend  with 
Hope  in  Texas,  an  Impuslve  gesture  perhaps, 
certainly  a  desperate  one.  To  my  siirprlse, 
considering  the  devastating  reports  of  recent 
vintage  by  writers  who  have  traveled  with 
him,  Hope  sends  bis  response  by  emissary: 
"Good  idea."  At  this  Juncture,  It  seems  not 
unlike  being  admitted  to  an  audience  with 
the  Pope. 

But  Bob  really  Isn't  like  that,  says  Mort 
Lachman  over  wine  and  sole  Just  prior  to 
the  final  taping.  Of  course  he's  busy,  but  he's 
the  most  approachable  guy  In  the  world — 
and  most  of  those  who  approach  him  come 
from  Ohio.  "You're  a  star;  If  somebody  in- 
trudes, you  speak.  Tou  know  everybody  In 
this  country  comes  from  Cleveland?  "I'm  so 
thrilled  to  meet  you.  I'm  from  Cleveland, 
too.'  Tou  smile,  you  never  can  tell,  they 
might  be  sponsors." 

During  the  taping  of  the  night's  show.  In 
which  he  and  Sammy  Davis,  Jr.  are  billed  as 
"The  Happiness  Boys,"  the  ad  libs  are  fun- 
nier than  the  written  material.  Hope  admits 
that  he  can  no  longer  sort  out  what  was  writ- 
ten for  him  from  what  seeps  naturally 
through  his  own  funny  bone  or  some  honest 
ventricle.  "I  don't  compartmentalize  it,"  be 
was  to  tell  me,  and  ultimately  I  came  to  see 
why:  It  doesn't  matter  one  whit.  Either  way, 
he  Is  a  funny  man.  Limited  and  no  classic 
clown — ^but  funny. 

"Up  there?"  he  asks  Les  Brown,  whose 
music  Is  pitched  too  fast  and  too  high  for 
him.  "What  the  hell's  that?  Wo,  woo,  boy, 
wha  wha  what  what?  Let  me  hear  that. 
Down.  boy.  Hey,  forget  that  tempo  we  had 
yesterday.  Jesus!  Slower,  kid.  [aside]  This  is 
my  show  isn't  It?  [then  wickedly]  And  a 
little  slower  for  Sam."  At  one  point  Les 
drowns  them  out  and  Hope  says:  "Don't 
make  it  too  obvious." 

Sammy  upstages  him  and  Hope  ripostes: 
"I  hope  you  fall  in  the  pit."  Sam  reads  Hope's 
line  by  mistake  because  "I  got  one  eye  and 
it  was  lookln'  the  other  way."  Says  Hope: 
"That's  my  line.  Why  the  hell  cant  he  read 
his  line?  Is  it  too  late  to  talk  money?  You 
can't  come  back  tomorrow?"  A  flunky  wipes 
his  brow  and  Hope  says;  "That's  not  where  I 
need  it,  honey." 

They  do  it  over  and  over,  until  Hope  sags 
and  says  in  his  faggot  accent:  "Oh,  my  Ood, 
and  we  were  tho  weady."  Another  snag.  Les 
Brown  complains  that  he  had  not  heard  the 
line  that  was  to  bring  him  In,  and  Hope 
sne4>s,  "If  you  had,  you  wouldn't  be  on  the 
show."  Rope  has  to  take  a  break :  "I'm  gonna 
lie  down  and  talk  to  my  psychiatrist."  And 
Sammy  grouses:  "It  didn't  take  this  long  to 
do  Porgy  and  Besa." 

Back  on  stage,  during  a  warm-up,  Hope 
hums,  sings  to  himself,  pow-pow-pows  the 
Jokes  and  mutters  "budermip,  brrup,  rup 
rup.  .  .  ."  He  has  a  dancer's  grace,  a  kind  of 
sloping  charm  that  is  more  evident  In  the 
flesh.  He  practices  some  of  his  Texas  gags  on 
the  audience :  "That  Howard  Hughes.  I  think 
he's  just  a  wealthy  rumor,  don't  you?  .  .  . 


Tou  know  Clifford  Irving  Is  6  feet,  4?  'Course, 
when  he's  not  standing  on  Howard  Hughes' 
money,  he's  4  feet,  6  ...  I  think  Howard 
Hughes  is  alive  and  well  and  living  Inside 
Totie  Fields  . . ." 

Then,  when  the  light  goes  bad  on  his  cue 
cards:  "I  cant  see  a  goddam  thing.  I  feel 
like  Coy  Bacon  that  day  he  couldnt  see  the 
football,  he  stomped  his  feet  on  the  field  and 
said,  'Damn!'"  And  so  does  Hope.  He  has 
the  sort  of  androgynous  style  that,  v^thout 
such  precision  and  control,  could  be  bent  to 
tedliun  and  eSemlnacy. 

Bob  Hope  always  has  the  first  window  seat 
on  the  right  of  the  plane,  I  am  told,  and 
Freddy  the  Maseur  has  the  seat  next  to  him. 
So  around  midnight  I  arrange  with  American 
Airlines  to  sit  across  the  aisle  from  Hope  on 
the  noon  filght  to  Dallas.  Next  day,  at  the 
check-In  counter,  a  short,  swart  man  with  a 
Peruvian  filght  bag  says  to  the  attendant: 
'Mr.  Hope  Is  on  the  phone.  You  cant  go 
without  Mr.  Hope."  It  Is  Freddy.  He  confides 
that  once  In  New  York,  they  sent  the  plane 
back  for  Mr.  Hope. 

In  the  flrst-class  cabin,  a  portly  couple  try 
to  plop  down  In  Hope's  seats  only  to  be  dis- 
lodged forthwith  by  several  attendants,  male 
and  female.  The  woman  Is  furious:  "That's 
what  we  paid  extra  for,"  she  shouts  in  a  deep- 
dish  drawl.  "We  paid  first  class  Just  to  get 
that  leg  space  up  there.  I  gotta  big  man 
here!"  Without  mentioning  Hope,  the  at- 
tendants somehow  subdue  them,  trundle 
them  Into  the  second  row,  though  the  lady 
is  still  steaming. 

Ray  Bolger  dances  aboard,  red-faced,  sad- 
eyed  and  twinkle-toed:  "You  wanna  buy  my 
autograph  as  the  Scarecrow?  I  gotta  lotta 
autographs  for  sale,  and  I  can  do  the  Scare- 
crow all  day."  He  sings  "Some  Enchanted 
Evening"  and  says,  "I've  been  dead  for  years. 
I'm  really  Ezlo  Plnza." 

It  is  after  takeoff  time  when  Hope  ap- 
pears, the  last  one  on  the  plane,  smartly 
pressed,  small  cloth  hat  raklshly  agely,  swing- 
ing a  number  one  wood.  I  try  to  say  hello.  He 
looks  right  through  me,  smiles  and  offers  a 
perfunctory  "HI!"  The  entire  cabin  explodes 
Into  applause.  It  Is  a  Star  Entrance — calcu- 
lated, perhaps,  but  the  response  Is  real.  The 
adoration  Is  almost  palpable,  thick  with  love 
vibrations.  E^verytblng  will  be  all  right  now, 
we're  all  safe.  It  Is  a  reassuring  presence. 
"All  right  folks,  down,  down.  Hiya,  sweet- 
heart. .  .  .  How  are  ya,  honey,  nice  to  see  ya. 
.  .  .  Now  don't  get  hysterical,  honey.  ...  Do  I 
have  to  sign  this  on  the  barf  bag?  .  .  ."  He 
embraces  Bolger:  "Shall  we  dance?"  Even 
the  disgruntled  lady  Is  pacified:  "It's  all 
right  now,"  she  says,  patently  thrilled  with 
her  sacrifice. 

Hope  returns  to  his  seat,  glances  my  way 
does  a  double  take  of  recognition  and  says 
"Oh,  hi",  again  In  a  way  that  Implies  apology 
over  the  earlier  slight.  He  asks  for  Time  but 
has  to  settle  for  Newsweek.  When  everyone 
else  is  having  cocktails,  he  drinks  Ice  water, 
then  hot  tea  with  milk. 

An  ex-Chrysler  adman  exchanges  seats 
with  Freddy  and  proceeds  to  talk  to  Hope 
nonstop  for  the  entire  trip.  Periodically. 
Hope  opens  his  black  briefcase  in  an  effort 
to  study  his  lines,  but  the  man  drones  on. 
"I  can  tell  that  guy's  a  bloody  bore  by  his 
cufflinks,"  says  the  savvy  blonde  from  Santa 
Monica  sitting  next  to  me.  "And  Bob  Is  bored 
stiff — see  the  way  he  taps  the  sp)oon  on  the 
table." 

Thus  encoiu'sged.  I  ask  the  Chrysler  man 
if  he  would  mind  If  I  changed  seats  with 
him  for  a  few  minutes.  To  my  astonishment, 
be  replies  that  Hope  "has  too  much  on  his 
mind,"  with  which  he  gloms  onto  him  again 
like  a  barnacle.  Hope  tolerates  it  because  he 
Is  a  decent,  patient  man,  more  conned  than 
conning,  with  a  healthy  ego  but  no  Star 
Temperament.  He  gives  the  man  that  vacant 
look  that  might  vex  a  more  sentimental  be- 
ing, but  It  doesnt  work.  Thus  tjalaaftuwtd. 
It  Is  Hope's  only  defensive  weepon. 


Smiling  tentatively  my  way,  he  seems  to 
want  me  next  to  him  now,  and  I  remember 
what  Mort  Lachman  had  told  me  at  dinner: 
"He'll  even  use  you  to  keep  a  barrier,  a  pleas- 
ant barrier.  People  will  then  hesitate  to  in- 
trude. Then  he  can  either  sleep  or  work  or 
talk — he  doesn't  take  much  time  to  rehearse 
so  he  rehearses  while  doing  other  things.  He 
may  read  the  material  to  you,  that  way  he 
gets  reactions  and  also  memorizes  It  at  the 
same  time."  But  neither  of  us  Is  so  lucky. 
The  white  spokes  of  Dallas  skyscrapers  are 
piercing  the  onrushlng  horizon.  The  sun 
slants  toward  dusk  in  the  flatlands. 

In  Dallas,  there  Is  a  ganglion  of  agitated 
fans,  fiunkles,  attendants  from  cabin  to  ter- 
minal, where  a  small  army  of  newsmen  and 
photographers  crowds  Bob  Hope.  He  Is  ready 
for  them,  too,  speaking  off  the  cuff  for  the 
most  pcut.  Did  he  see  Martha  Raye  In  Viet- 
nam? "Yeah,  and  she's  the  only  girl  to  have 
a  billboard  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  I'm 
serious."  How  were  the  POW  negotiations? 
"Very  friendly  and  cordial — ^the  guy  said  he 
knew  me  from  Road  to  Singapore.  I'm  very 
hopeful.  I  think  we'll  have  'em  out  by  July." 
Did  he  really  think  he  could  raise  $10  million 
for  their  release?  "Sure,  but  In  view  of  what 
President  Nixon  offered — $2.5  billion — ^I  feel 
like  I  offered  the  tip." 

A  new  press  agent  appears  on  the  scene 
and  sweeps  Hope  toward  a  waiting  Chrysler 
limousine,  piloted  by  an  impressively  pneu- 
matic airline  stewardess.  P^ty  people  trail 
us  down  the  corridors.  One  woman  asks  why 
be  is  unshaven.  "I  figured  I'd  look  awful 
pretty  tonight,  honey."  A  newsman  waats 
to  know  If  be  got  a  shakedown  before  board- 
ing. "They  thought  1  was  pretty  silly  wear- 
ing my  par{u;hute,  but  I  always  do.  I'm 
studying  Spanish  all  the  time,  but  nothing 
happens."  A  photographer  says,  "Hey,  you 
walk  like  a  man,  on  TV  you  walk  like  a  wom- 
an." Says  Hope;  "You  got  the  wrong  guy— 
that's  Benny  I" 

The  tall,  distinguished  man  who  had 
greeted  Hope  earlier  seems  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
I  Introduce  myself  and  he  replies  evenly: 
"I'm  Willis  Tate,  president  of  Southern  Meth- 
odist University — or  at  least  I  was  as  of  this 
mamlng." 

We  go  straight  to  the  Bob  Hope  Theater, 
where  rehearsals  are  in  progress.  Hope  pauses 
before  the  stunning  building  to  which  he 
contributed  a  cool  million  and  says;  "Oh. 
well,  somewhere  in  the  world,  every  ham 
should  have  its  hook."  Buddy  Rogers,  actor- 
band  leader  of  the  '30s,  now  suzerain  of 
Plckfair,  is  on  stage  playing  every  Instru- 
ment in  the  band,  a  stunt  he  did  in  an  early 
Carole  Lombard  film.  Hope  watches  admir- 
ingly: "Why  don't  you  do  something.  Buddy. 
My  God,  he's  too  much.  Isn't  be?  It's  like 
Wings  again." 

Sheila  MacRae  does  the  title  tune  to 
Company,  Shani  Wallls  sings  "As  Long  As  He 
Needs  Me,"  and  Hope  tries  to  figure  out 
where  to  put  his  cue  cards:  the  rear  of  the 
theater  is  too  far  away — especially  for  a  man 
who  has  had  laser-beam  eye  surgery — and  he 
can't  dislodge  the  patrons  on  the  front  row. 
After  all,  they've  paid  $600  a  seat  for  the 
Bob  Hope  Scholsirshlp  Fund.  An  aide  makes 
alternate  suggestions,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
he  shows  an  edge:  "Ya  gotta  intimate  show, 
you  can't  do  It  that  way,  don't  you  under- 
stand what  I'm  saying?"  Still,  he  never  loses 
his  temper. 

That  night  he  saunters  on  stage  with  the 
cocky  assurance  of  a  man  who  has  spent  aU 
day  learning  his  lines,  though  In  a  softer 
moment  he  has  admitted  that  "If  that  guy 
hadn't  talked  to  me  on  the  plane,  I  would 
have  all  this  new  material  In  hand,  edited  it 
down,  taken  the  clinkers  out,  tightened  It, 
y'know?"  Nobody  knows  the  difference  but 
Hope.  He  Is  so  skillful  at  glancing  off  the  cue 
cards,  shuffled  now  by  several  college  kids  in 
the  orchestra  pit.  that  no  one  is  aware  he  Is 
reading  at  all. 
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He  kicks  off  his  act  with  a  song  that  says  a 
lot  about  Bob  Hope: 

What  gives  an  actor  confidence? 

Applatise.  applause. 

Your  future  is  cooked,  once  you  are  hooked 

On  sweet  applause. 

It  gives  ua  that  drive,  on  which  we  dU 

thrive. 
It  might  even  revive 
Dear  old  Croahy. . . . 

A  long-time  Hope  associate  confides  that 
he  and  Crosby  have  never  been  close  friends, 
but  find  it  commercially  viable  to  continue 
using  each  other  as  "a  clutch." 

Hope's  pauses  remain  the  most  potent  In 
the  business,  bis  timing  consummate,  bis 
trip-hammer  delivery  uncluttered  and  right 
on  target,  and  the  target  is  still  often  Bob 
Hope:  "When  I  played  golf  with  Billy  Gra- 
ham and  Pat  Boone,  we  were  billed  as  Tho 
Supremes  .  .  .  but  I  don't  trust  a  fella  who 
kneels  in  the  trap.  .  .  .  Pulton  Sheen  has  a 
new  hit  album,  Those  Wedding  Bells  Are 
Breaking  Up  That  Old  Gang  of  Mine.  .  .  . 
They're  talkln'  of  puttin'  a  statue  of  me 
downtown,  but  nobody  wants  It  but  the 
pigeons.  ...  I  didn't  Intend  to  build  this 
theater — ^I  thought  the  chancellor  was  ask- 
ing for  my  autograph  and  here  I  am  .  .  . 
playing  for  the  Methodists  tonight,  the  Cath- 
olics tomorrow  night.  I'd  hate  to  blow  the 

hereafter  on  a  technicality We  Just  made 

one  stop  today,  to  pick  up  money  and  para- 
chutes. .  .  .  Got  a  great  welcome  from  your 
mayor,  Tom  Landry.  Your  governor,  R>oger 
Staubacb.  ...  I  realize  why  everyone  was 
holding  up  their  finger,  to  show  me  they're 
Number  One.  .  .  .  Howard  Hughes  gave  the 
movies  the  two  best  things  It  ever  had:  Jane 
Rvissell."  And  so  It  goes,  like  the  proverbial 
bridal  gown,  something  old,  something  new, 
something  borrowed,  something  blue. 

Hope  closes  each  show  as  he  does  his 
ChrlBtmas-ln-Vletnam  spectacular:  solemnly. 
Curiously,  It  brings  out  the  best  and  worst  in 
him,  the  moet  feeling  Hope  and  the  vaude- 
vlllian  who  does  not  perceive  war.  politics  or 
culture  acutely.  In  Texas  he  says,  without 
benefit  of  script.  "I've  talked  to  Ky  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  going  to  take  over.  So 
you  can  relax  your  minds  about  that.  .  .  . 
Since  I  suggested  we  could  raise  $10  million 
to  release  the  prisoners  of  war,  more  than  one 
guy  has  said  he'd  put  any  amount  of  money 
In  a  Bangkok  bank.  ...  I  checked  with  the 
surgeon  general  and  I  think  the  kids  have 
licked  the  drug  habit.  It's  a  great  move  for- 
ward. The  bojrs  are  in  such  good  shape,  they 
know  they're  coming  home.  History  will  re- 
cord that  we've  achieved  our  mission  in 
South  Vietnam,  keeping  this  country  safe.  .  . 
We're  there  to  save  this  country  from  slavery, 
otherwise  we'd  be  Just  like  Czechoslovakia." 
To  conservative  Texas,  this  is  not  the  naive 
twaddle  of  a  deluded  comic,  but  the  eloquent 
orations  of  a  Great  American  with  a  pipe- 
line to  the  pulse  of  America  and  the  White 
Hoxise,  too.  To  pop-liberals,  it  is  perhaps  less 
appalling  than  baffling;  but  when  they  cru- 
cify him,  Hope  fiaps  his  hands  as  if  waving 
files  away  and  says:  "Ya  gotta  look  at  the 
source." 

Neverthless,  when  he  takes  time  to  organize 
his  thoughts  and  quarterback  a  sign-off 
speech  with  his  writers,  neither  the  content 
nor  the  sincerity  behind  it  can  be  faulted; 
e.g.,  of  his  recent  trip  to  Nam:  "Y'know,  I've 
been  making  these  trips  for  years  and  some- 
times the  Job  ain't  pretty.  There  are  a  lot  of 
forgotten  people  In  this  war  that  has  eroded 
BO  deeply  the  fabric  of  our  society — In  hos- 
pitals, burn  wards,  and  the  POW  camps.  Peo- 
ple meet  me  at  airports  and  ask  'Can  you  do 
something?"  The  question  Is  how  can  you 
stand  by  and  do  nothing?  All  any  of  us  ever 
wanted  to  do  is  make  the  burden  lighter  for 
those  guys  who  are  making  the  sacrifices. 
Maybe  we  dont  all  demonstrate  or  Join  pa- 
rades, but  we're  all  antiwar  .  .  .  especially 
these  guys  right  up  close  to  it.  the  guys  doing 


the  miserable  business,  and  signing  the  re- 
ceipts for  it.  And  when  people  ask  me  is  this 
my  last  trip.  I  can  only  hope  that  this  is  our 
last  war." 

After  the  Dallas  show,  Hope  mixes  gracious- 
ly, solicitously  with  the  bewlgged  and  be- 
Jeweled  natives  who  flock  on  stage  to  greet 
him  and  drink  an  awful  mock  champagne. 
Even  among  the  moneyed  popinjays,  there  is 
awe  beyond  beUef.  "Is  it  reaUy  you.  Bob 
Hope?"  "No,"  cracks  Hope,  "I'm  on  tape." 
"You  are  a  saint,"  "Thank  you,  darling  .  .  ." 
Ctirlously  and  parenthetically.  Hope's  Image 
is  so  powerful,  so  much  with  us  and  so  long 
with  us,  that  mentally  I  don't  see  the  man  in 
person  differently  than  In  print  or  on  film  (as 
one  would  with,  say.  Elizabeth  Taylor).  I 
almost  have  to  keep  reminding  myself  that  I 
am  standing  next  to  Bob  Hope,  I  should  talk 
to  blm,  or  something. 

Benefit  parties  are  among  the  most  boring 
tribal  customs  In  America,  and  Hope  manages 
to  steal  away  early  without  giving  anyone 
short  shrift.  Asked  In  the  limousine  if  he 
picked  the  performers,  he  says:  "Hell,  no,  I 
wouldn't  pick  that  gang,  they  got  too  much 
talent." 

In  the  penthouse  suite  of  the  Hilton  Inn. 
Hope  changes  from  tuxedo  to  suit  (he  has  so 
many,  his  suite  back  home  looks  like  a 
men's  store),  has  a  word  or  autograph  for 
everyone  in  the  hallways,  elevator  and  lobby 
but  somehow  manages  to  keep  moving. 
Someone's  third  cousin  was  once  his  script 
girl.  Miraculously,  he  remembers.  "We're 
from  Kentucky  but  we're  thinking  of  mov- 
ing to  the  Valley,"  says  one  matron.  "Should 
we?"  Sure,  says  Bob,  "Get  yourself  a  little 
Kemtone  and  chicken  wire  and  come  on 
out. . . ."  And  he  fiows  on  through  the  crowds 
like  mercury  from  a  broken  thermometer. 

We  repair  to  a  bam  of  a  building  called  the 
Losers  Club.  Hope  is  barely  seated  before  he 
is  surrounded  by  a  harem  of  chicks.  "What  is 
this,  PoUy  Adler's  Follies?"  he  asks,  sipping 
a  vodka  and  orange  Juice.  Some  young  guitar 
pluckers  on  stage  keep  repeating  an  obscen- 
ity. Finally,  in  midconversation,  Hope  says: 
•It's  their  theme  song."  They  are  replaced 
by  Louis  Prima  and  his  carnival  of  a  band, 
which  Hope  studies  in  profile  and  says: 
"That's  some  parade  of  noses,  Isnt  it?  I 
gotta  picture  of  Dean  Martin  before  he  got 
his  nose  Job,  looks  like  Danny  Thomas." 

He  is  called  on  stage  to  a  thunderous  ova- 
tion. He  smUes  the  familiar  lopsided  smile, 
then  powl  "When  did  they  take  the  bowling 
lanes  out?  .  .  .  I'm  the  centerfold  in  Field 
and  Stream  this  week.  .  .  .  You  aU  look  like 
you're  wearing  Dean  Martin's  old  nose.  You 
are  a  pretty  bunch — everybody  get  a  nose  Job. 
You  know  this  is  silly,  Td  rather  pay  the 
check. ...  I  knew  Louis  at  the  French  Quar- 
ter— ^he  was  a  towel  boy.  But  I  dont  want 
to  bore  you  with  this  marvelous  material. 
Never  seen  such  a  crowd,  whaddaya  doln'. 
givin"  away  marijuana?" 

He  introduces  Ray  Bolger,  kisses  him  and 
says,  "If  I  ever  switch,  it's  you  first."  But 
no  sooner  has  he  found  his  way  back  to  our 
instant  harem  than  he  says.  "Oh,  I  got  a 
great  Joke,  I  gotta  go  back." 

A  burly  fellow  comes  up  to  his  table  to 
apologize  for  having  buzzed  his  act  in  Africa 
in  1943.  Hope  remembers  and  responds  Jovi- 
ally: "Hell,  that  waant  as  bad  as  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division — they  set  off  a  charge  un- 
der the  stage  during  the  show."  People  poke 
Louis  Prima  albums  at  him  for  autographs. 
"HeUo,  sweetheart . . .  Hiya,  glad  to  see  ya  . . . 
how  are  ya?  . . ." 

Finally,  I  ask  if  he  is  ever  ruffled  by  the 
common  herd.  Not  a  bit,  "but  I  can  smell  a 
jerk  right  off.  y'know?  Like  a  guy  doing  a 
routine,  you  can  tell  in  the  first  coupla  lines. 
I  love  it,  otherwise  I  wouldnt  travel.  They're 
mostly  nice.  There  are  so  many  people  on 
the  good  side,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
the  others.  Criticism?  All  you  can  argue  with 
are  the  lies.  When  I  read  in  Time  that  I  was 
worth  |M0  mlUion  X  fell  into  a  plate  of  fet- 


tuclnL  If  that  were  close  to  true.  I  wouldnt 
go  to  Vietnam.  I'd  jxist  send  for  it."  Through 
all  the  smoke  and  the  harsh  curlicues  of 
sound,  nobody  1b  having  more  fim  than  Bob 
H(^}e.  "Crosby  hates  being  Crosby,"  says  a 
close  friend,  "but  Bob  Hope  loves  being  Bob 
Hope." 

3  ajn.  A  moUey  gang  has  mysteriously 
descended  upon  Hope's  hotel  suite:  a  guy 
who  runs  a  local  beanery.  the  owner  of  the 
Losers,  a  magazine  writer,  a  columnist,  a 
couple  of  press  agents,  our  boaomy  "chauf- 
feurette"  as  Hope  calls  her,  an  actor  or  two. 
some  empty-eyed  girls  with  alfalfa  hair.  Hope 
struts  and  beams  through  It  all.  takes  a  few 
golf  swings  in  the  middle  of  the  living  room, 
has  a  glass  of  """fc  and  a  steak  sandwich 
which  the  restaurant  owner  has  brought  with 
him.  "I  loved  the  show  tonight,"  he  says, 
"Right  out  of  Central  Casting." 

S(»nehow  we  manage  to  duck  out,  and  at 
4  a.m.  we  are  doing  a  fast  tandem  number, 
almost  a  Jog,  alongside  a  major  thorough- 
fare. It  is  Hope  at  his  most  relaxed.  Even 
during  his  frequent  2  a.m.  walks  outside  his 
own  security-guarded  digs  in  Toluca  Lake,  he 
is  most  often  foUowed  by  a  squad  car.  His 
talk  now  \s  candid,  eclectic,  free-wheeling. 
When  he  came  to  Hollywood  from  Broadway 
musical  comedy  in  1938,  a  famous  producer 
warned  him  to  watch  his  style — he  was  too 
faggy,  too  much  the  dandy,  "but  The  Cat  ami 
the  Canary  changed  all  that.  .  .  ."  His  wife 
loathed  the  song,  "Thanks  for  the  Memo- 
ry." but  Damon  Runyon  wrote  a  paean  to 
the  way  Hope  delivered  it  and.  H<^)e  feels.  "It 
kept  me  in  pictiires." 

With  no  egregious  show  of  emotion,  he 
recites  many  early  faUuree:  "Boy,  did  I  bomb. 
I  was  such  a  fathead  then.  I  died  In  Fort 
Worth  tUl  I  cried,  'Get  me  a  Ucket  back  to 
my  country,'  then  I  died  in  Cincinnati,  and 
I  couldnt  even  get  a  dote  in  Chicago.  .  .  ." 
He  was  bom  an  Episcopalian,  became  a 
"lapsed  Presbyterian"  (his  father  built  the 
Euclid  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleve- 
land), now  attends  mass  on  Easter  and 
Christmas,  at  which  "the  minister  Invariably 
looks  down  at  me  and  says.  "Of  course,  some 
people  only  oome  to  chxirch  twice  a  year. . . ." 
Hope  sleeps  untU  early  afternoon,  when  he 
must  finish  taping  an  educational  TV  show, 
a  spKsntaneous,  queetlon-and-answer  forum 
with  SMU  students,  and  meet  with  a  delega- 
tion of  POW  wives. 

Noon.  "You'd  better  not  go  to  Nelman- 
Marcus!"  a  Hope  aide  warns  our  entourage  in 
the  bar.  "We  don't  know  when  we'll  go  to 
Houston  but  when  we  go.  we're  gonna  go  fast. 
If  he's  ready  and  you're  not  here,  hell  go 
without  you." 

Is  the  plane  here?  someone  asks.  Been 
here  for  three  days.  "Pilot's  probably  dmnk 
by  now."  says  Buddy  Rogers,  who  is  not  too 
happy  about  the  endless  wait.  "Hope's  a 
czor,"  he  says  later,  without  malice  but  echo- 
ing our  ennui  and  mounting  paranoia.  It 
Is  true  that  by  the  time  Hope  has  had  his 
vitamins,  his  breakfast,  bis  massage,  finished 
his  duties  and  his  pie  a  la  mode,  we  are  aU 
tired  and  feeling  slightly  oppressed,  men- 
and-ladles-ln-waltlng  tor  several  hours.  For- 
rest Tucker  tries  to  defend  and  explain  Hope; 
"When  thev  made  this  guy.  they  broke  the 
mold.  U  he' said,  I  want  you  to  walk  to  Pair- 
banks,  I'd  put  on  my  sneakers  and  take 
off  .  .  .  He's  a  businessman  first,  a  showman 
second  and  a  humanitarian  third." 

On  the  private  chartered  plane,  a  De  Hav- 
lUand  Jet,  the  same  abrasive  aide  who  hoofed 
with  Hope  In  Roberta  in  1933  (Hope  Is  f hat 
loyal)  tells  his  boss  that  the  Catholic  sisters 
have  been  to  the  Houston  airport  three  times 
In  four  hours.  It  is  the  sort  of  intelligence 
that  Hope  cannot  afford  to  assimilate,  so  he 
Just  seems  to  tune  out.  cold  of  shoulder  and 
vitreous  of  eye.  Tucker  droops  and  Hope 
cracks;  "Why  dont  you  rest  on  the  stage?" 
En  route,  he  confides  that  the  steak  sand- 
wich didnt  sit  too  well.  "I  was  up  at  6  for 
an  Alka-Seltzer  and  at  12  I  couldn't  move. 
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I've  been  going  Ulce  bell  for  eight  days  and 
didn't  realize  bow  tired  I  was,  y'know,  trytn' 
to  do  new  things,  new  material,  so  I  had  a  lot 
of  stuff  going  up  here  (pointing  to  bU  head]. 
You  don't  realize  It  'cause  you're  up." 

He  tallcs  about  his  highly  publicized  POW 
meeting  with  Nguyen  Van  Thanh,  "premiere 
secretaire"  to  North  Vietnam's  ambassador 
to  Laos.  "He  was  absolutely  adorable.  I 
showed  him  these  pictures  of  my  grand- 
children'— he  pulls  out  a  wad  of  family 
snapshots,  credit  cards,  calling  cards,  mem- 
orabilia— "and  Invited  blm  to  come  to  Palm 
Springs  and  play  golf.  He  served  tea  and 
cookies — 'course  he  probably  had  a  little 
marijuana  In  'em." 

We  land,  the  sisters  are  all  smiles  and  gig- 
gles, two  huge  Cadillac  limousines  In  tow. 
Someone  points  out  the  clinic  where  Dr. 
Michael  DeBakey  performs  his  medical  mir- 
acles. Says  Hope:  "I  thought  he  had  his  of&ce 
on  the  freeway." 

That  night  on  stage.  George  Klrby  and 
Vlcltl  Carr  do  their  thing  while  Hope  skips 
about  in  the  wings  humming  to  himself  and 
fixing  some  new  lines  In  his  uncanny  mem- 
ory, though  he  has  brought  three  people 
down  from  Dallas  to  manage  cue  cards  from 
the  first  row. 

The  gags  come  once  more  like  a  string 
of  firecrackers.  "I've  always  tried  to  be  a  good 
man.  I've  had  an  audience  with  Loretta 
Young.  I  kneel  before  Charlton  Heston.  .  .  . 
Yorty  has  a  sign:  'I'm  Sam.  Fly  me  to  the 
White  House.' .  .  .  The  stock  market  Is  better. 
My  stocks  went  from  the  financial  page  to 
Help  Wanted.  .  .  ." 

There  Is  a  big  country  club  to  afterwards, 
but  around  midnight  Hope  lays  out  $1,000  to 
charter  a  private  plane  to  Dallas  for  "a  meet- 
ing." 

Next  day  we  are  on  yet  another  charter,  a 
Falcon  Jet,  to  Dallas  to  pick  up  Hope,  then 
to  Tucson  for  gas,  and  on  to  L.A.  Hope  is 
unusually  easy,  open,  fresh  as  paint  and 
funny — mostly  with  "locker  room"  Jokes  that 
would  curl  the  hair  of  a  Chinaman.  Bob 
Hope  Blue  Is  very  dirty,  often  scatological, 
astonishingly  explicit  and  always  with  It.  If 
the  kids  think  he  Is  old-fashioned,  they 
should  somehow  manage  to  stage  a  stag  night 
with  Hoi>e,  who  doesn't  miss  the  latest 
wrinkle.  He  Is  hip.  a  secret  swinger. 

There  is  no  holding  back;  he  exfoliates  the 
skin  of  lore  and  legend.  On  money  (he  b&s 
some  $70  million  In  property  on  which  he 
pays  taxes  of  nearly  $1  million  a  year) :  "I'm 
a  poor  millionaire,"  he  says.  "I  got  the  richest 
I>oor  mouth  In  the  country.  I  resent  It  when 
they  (Fortune  magazine)  put  me  In  there 
with  J.  Paul  Getty.  I'm  sericma.  Here  I  am 
begging  for  sympathy  while  taking  a  private 
plane  home.  But  I've  felt  the  pinch  the  past 
year,  it's  been  tight.  I've  had  a  cash  prob- 
lem  " 

On  politics :  "For  most  of  my  life  I  made  It 
a  policy  not  to  participate  In  political  things. 
But  the  last  couple  of  years  I  really  became 
concerned  about  the  problems.  I  thought  I 
could  help.  A  lotta  people  ask  me  to  help. 
But  I  still  don't  ^>eak  out  In  any  partisan 
way.  Both  sides  still  hear  from  me." 

His  conclaves  with  top-ranking  statesmen 
are  mostly  social,  though  be  did  supply 
Agnew  with  a  surefire  stream  of  gags  for  a 
fund-raising  dinner.  When  the  President  first 
Invited  him  for  dinner  at  the  Western  White 
House,  Hope  said  to  himself:  I  am  going  to 
eat  every  course  and  I  may  eat  a  chair — I 
want  to  get  even.  "The  President  came  out 
with  a  sort  of  fawn  cashmere  coat  on,  very 
sporty,  and  I  said,  'you  like  that  California 
field  mouse,  hub?'  He  gave  me  a  Democrat's 
laugh,  aaaahh.  Very  little,  y'know?  Anyway, 
we  sat  down  to  eat  and  he  picked  up  the 
wine  and  said,  'I  was  reading  about  Disraeli 
and  bis  favorite  wine  was  this  Chateau  Mar- 
gaux.  so  I  decided  to  g«t  aome.  It  cost  980  a 
bottia  so  if  you  don't  drink  It,  don't  mesa  It 
up  because  we're  gonna  pour  It  back  In  the 


bottle.'  So  I  says,  'Mr.  President,  If  you  are  In 
that  kind  of  trouble  with  the  budget,  I'm  not 
even  g^nna  ask  for  a  Bowser  bag,  the  hell 
with  it.'  " 

On  being  Bob  Hope:  "It's  not  a  great 
talent.  It's  experience.  The  only  thing  I  have 
Is  timing.  I  got  Into  this  'cause  I  found  there 
was  money  In  Jokes.  It  goes  back  to  $5  a 
night  m  amateur  shows  in  World  War  I. 
When  you  start  like  that,  you  have  a  lot 
more  balance,  even  when  you  have  lows.  I 
worked  theaters  so  small  you  couldn't  take 
a  bow,  they  were  afraid  you'd  get  dandruff 
In  the  lobby.  .  .  .  And  I'm  such  a  bam.  Some 
body  said  if  I  was  In  a  blizzard  and  two 
Eskimo  dogs  walked  by,  I'd  do  10  minutes 
for  them.  But  I'm  not  the  kind  of  guy  who's 
on  all  the  time  either.  I  don't  wanna  be  on 
all  the  time.  But  I  can  get  up  anywhere  if  I 
have  to  and  do  five  to  seven  minutes.  I  «riU 
walk  through  a  hotel  lobby  and  a  guy  grabs 
me  and  says,  'Hey  be  a  funny  guy  to  this 
lady,'  so  I  try.  They  do  ask  the  damnedest 
things.  We  bad  this  new  butler  who  an- 
nounced there  was  a  man  sitting  in  my  living 
room.  I  came  down  and  says,  what  can  I  do 
for  you?  He  says,  'Can  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
get  Crosby's  autograph?' 

"In  Washington  recently.  I  really  wanted 
to  talk  to  the  President  about  the  prisoners 
but  It  was  a  dinner  for  DeWitt  Wallace  of 
Reader's  Digest  and  someone  says,  the  Presi- 
dent wants  you  to  say  a  few  words.  I  said, 
'Thank  you,  I  haven't  played  the  Palace  for 
a  long  time.  It's  nice  to  see  the  President 
looking  so  well  after  his  strenuous  duties — 
now  that  the  football  season  Is  over.  I  didn't 
think  DeWitt  went  to  dinners— It  takes  him 
a  month  to  digest  anything.  The  President 
said  if  there's  ever  a  Wallace  in  the  White 
House,  I  want  it  to  be  DeWitt.'  "  What  else 
did  the  President  say?  "Hope  gets  to  go  to 
Vietnam  with  Miss  World.  I  have  to  go  to 
Peking  with  Kissinger." 

Now  that  Bob  Hope  Is  staring,  albeit  grace- 
fully, at  the  sunny  side  of  70,  wouldn't  he 
simply  like  to  shut  off  the  spotlight,  cancel 
the  moon?  Hell,  no.  That  would  be  an  earth- 
quake. "You  belong  to  the  public.  You  got 
nine  people  writing  for  you,  eight  people 
publicizing  you,  a  large  group,  uh.  that  keep 
me  moving — Including  the  Red  Cross.  People 
come  up,  you  don't  turn  them  off.  They  say 
you  have  licorice  breath  or  you're  older 
than  you  look  on  TV  or  you're  fatter,  you're 
shorter.  You  still,  uh.  you  still  act  right. 
You  go  on.  Sure,  you're  on  the  phone  all  the 
time  and  I'd  like  not  to  get  all  those  calls. 
Of  course.  If  I  didn't,  I'd  call  them  and  ask 
why.  And  the  laughs — that's  therapy  to  a 
comedian.  So  many  people  In  our  business 
are  so  sick  from  having  quit.  I  would  have  to 
buy  an  applause  machine  Just  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  If  I  retired.  Other  day.  Jack 
Benny  said  he  was  going  to  London  to  do  a 
show  In  the  West  End  emd  I  asked  him  why. 
He  said,  'I  want  to  get  on.'  That's  the  whole 
thing."  Fortunately  for  the  rest  of  us,  the 
room  at  the  top  has  no  exit. 

We  land  at  a  small  private  airport  near 
Hope's  San  Fernando  Valley  home.  We  are 
all  wiped  out — except  Hope.  He  Is  lively  as  a 
hornet.  They  begin  to  unlotul  bis  bags  and 
Forrest  Tucker  chides  him  for  not  traveling 
lighter.  "Whaddaya  mean,  those  are  my  clip- 
pings." He  shakes  hands  all  around,  be  Is  off 
to  some  telethon.  "Gotta  stop  by  the  bouse, 
I  guess,  get  a  little  make  up  on:  Numlier 
Eight — Keye  Luke.  Bye." 

It  la,  of  course,  a  temporary  farewell — there 
will  always  be  a  Bob  Hope. 

THANKS  rOK  THX  MXMOBIKS 

It  Is,  when  you  consider  It,  not  all  that  re- 
markable a  nose.  You  have  a  friend  who  baa 
an  odder  one.  But  Bob  Hope  built  a  career 
on  it — two  careers,  really.  First  there  were  all 
those  Road  pictures  (above) ,  with  Hope  and 
Blng  Crosby  patty-caklng  tbelr  way  around 
the  globe.  Crosby,  the  straight  man,  always 
wound  up  with  Dorothy  Uunour,  but  It  wu 


Hope  who  made  the  pictures  move.  In  be- 
tween,  Hope  did  numberless  comedies  with 
(from  near  right  and  around  the  bom)  such 
leading  ladles  as  Ethel  Merman.  Ethlrley  Boss, 
Paulette  Qoddard,  Dorothy  l«moiu  (again), 
Vera  Zorlna,  Lucille  Ball  and,  preeminently 
(as  she  was  In  those  days)  Jane  Russell.  Then, 
sometime  when  we  weren't  looking.  Hope  be- 
came a  folk  figure,  a  cultural  object.  He  met 
(opposite,  top)  Truman  and  Ike  and  JFK 
and  LBJ  and  compared  profiles  with  Nlzon; 
participated  in  golf  tournaments  with  Babe 
Ruth;  was  Immortalized  In  golf  carta,  comic 
books  and  watches.  He  received  an  Oscar  and 
an  Emmy,  but  never  for  bla  comedy,  always 
for  his  "contributions."  And,  Increasingly,  ba 
became  Identified  with  the  military.  Support- 
Ing  and  entertaining  the  troops  used  to  be  a 
cheerful  patriotic  duty;  It  suddenly  turned 
into  a  significant  political  act.  Bob  Hope  bad 
become  bis  own  monument. 


MISINTERPRETATION  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  TO 
GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  August  1, 
I  placed  in  the  Record  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  misinterpretation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  recently  passed  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  with  regard  to  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  As 
each  day  passes,  this  misinterpretation 
is  causing  untold  hardship  to  thousands 
of  students  and  their  families. 

Many  of  the  points  I  raised  in  my 
statement  have  been  touched  upon  in  a 
letter  I  received  today  from  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  American  Bankers  Association, 

Washington,  B.C.,  August  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  request  of  a 
number  of  our  member  banks,  we  are  writ- 
ing to  ask  your  assistance  In  clarifying  the 
proposed  regulations  (Title  45,  Chapter  1. 
Part  177)  relating  to  student  eligibility  for 
Interest  benefits  under  the  recently  passed 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  (PX.  92-318) , 
which  were  published  by  the  Ofllce  of  Educa- 
tion In  the  Federal  Register  of  July  18,  1972. 

As  we  Interpret  the  proposed  Regulations, 
they  would  seem  to  place  students  whose  ad- 
Justed  famUy  Income  Is  $15,000  and  less,  and 
students  whose  adjusted  family  Income  Is 
above  $15,000,  on  the  same  footing  regarding 
the  students'  eliglbUlty  for  Interest  benefits. 
The  Reg\ilatlons  Indicate  that  both  classes 
of  students  must  receive  recommendations 
from  the  student  financial  aid  officers  that 
they  are  eligible  to  receive  these  interest 
benefits.  In  reading  the  Public  Law  and  the 
report  of  the  Conferees,  we  feel  that  the  Con- 
ferees' Intention  was  to  create  a  presumption 
of  need  In  favor  of  students  whose  adjusted 
family  Income  does  not  exceed  $16,000.  This 
would.  In  our  opinion,  mean  that  the  only 
Issue  that  can  be  addressed  by  the  educa- 
tional Institution  Is  the  amount  of  the  stu- 
dent's need  and  the  amount  of  the  loan  It 
would  recommend. 

We  are  tOso  under  the  Impression  that  this 
recommendation  wotild  not  be  binding  on 
the  lender  if  he  felt  that  a  student  whose  ad- 
Justed  CamUy  Income  vras  under  $15,000 
needed  additional  funds.  The  lender  oould, 
therefore,  make  additional  funds  available 
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and  this  additional  amount  would  stUl  be 
eligible  for  the  Interest  subsidy. 

This  in  turn  raises  the  question  of  a  time 
factor  for  these  students  with  adjusted  fam- 
ily Incomes  of  over  $15,000.  Before  a  student 
whose  adjusted  famUy  Income  is  $15,000  and 
over  can  receive  an  interest  subsidized  loan 
he  must  have  a  recommendation  for  this 
subsidy  from  the  college  financial  aid  officer 
to  the  lender.  However,  with  schools  due  to 
open  In  less  than  a  month,  and  the  great 
burden  that  will  be  placed  on  the  financial 
aid  officers  to  analyze  these  requests,  we 
doubt  that  all  of  the  students'  applications 
will  be  processed  in  time.  This  wUl  be  espe- 
cially true  of  those  students  whose  family 
income  exceeds  $15,000,  but  becaiise  of  vari- 
ous financial  circumstances  wlU  be  entitled 
to  a  subsidized  loan. 

If  the  paper  work  for  the  student,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  lender  would  not  be  over- 
whelming, would  it  be  possible  under  the 
law  for  the  lender  to  make  a  non-subsidized 
guaranteed  student  loan  to  these  students, 
and  then  if  a  subsidized  loan  is  recommended 
by  the  educational  institution,  convert  the 
non-subsidized  loan  to  a  subsidized  loan? 

We  think  that  these  provisions  relating  to 
recommendations  made  by  the  educational 
institutions  are  highly  desirable  as  they  give 
the  lending  institution  some  guidelines.  How- 
ever, the  proposed  Regxilations  seem  to  make 
the  recommendation  by  the  educational  in- 
stitution binding  on  the  lender  with  regard 
to  both  classes  of  students. 

We  also  question  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Conferees  to  eliminate  those 
features  of  the  previous  law  that  included 
in  the  loan  reasonable  cost  for  transporta- 
tion, books,  and  supplies.  We  examined  OE 
Form  1260  and  found  no  line  item  that 
would  cover  these  additional  expenses  that 
might  normally  be  Included  in  the  loan  base. 

These  questions  have  caused  considerable 
concern  among  lenders  as  to  whether  these 
loans  win  be  subsidized  or  non-subsidized 
loans  and,  therefore,  have  delayed  many  lend- 
ing institutions  from  making  loans  to  needy 
students. 

In  addition,  some  confusion  has  arisen 
over  whether  a  student  may  mail  his  appli- 
cation to  the  college  financial  aid  officer  for 
his  recommendation  or  whether  It  must  be 
done  in  person.  This,  again,  has  caused  addi- 
tional delays  in  the  granting  of  loans  to 
eligible  students. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  It  if  you 
would  be  willing  to  raise  these  questions  with 
the  Office  of  Education  so  that  the  issues 
may  be  resolved. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  R.  McNeill. 

Executive  Director.  Government  Relations. 

Mr.  PELL.  Also,  Mr.  President,  I  call 
upon  the  education  institutions  of  this 
country  to  defer  the  August  due  dates 
for  fall  semester  tuition,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  problems  raised  by  the 
HEW  action.  Such  deferral  by  the  schools 
will  ease  the  anxieties  of  scores  of  fami- 
lies who  are  at  present  completely  adrift 
as  to  how  they  will  finance  the  postsec- 
ondary  education  of  their  yoimgsters. 


DISCLOSURE  OF  FINANCIAL  HOLD- 
INGS AND  OUTSIDE  SOURCES 
OF  INCOME 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  public 
interest  to  make  a  disclosure  of  my  fi- 
nancial holdings  and  sources  of  outside 
Income. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
voluntarily  making  a  disclosure  of  my 
financial  holdings  and  my  sources  of 
income  outside  of  my  Senate  salary  and 


honoraria  which  have  been  disclosed  in 
accordance  with  Senate  Rules. 

The  stocks  which  my  wife  and  I  own 
are  I 

CPC  International,  Harleysvllle  life 
Insurance  Co.,  National  Gypsum  Co.,  and 
the  Scott  Paper  Co.  My  wife  and  I  re- 
ceive dividends  from  these  stocks. 

I  hold  no  real  estate  other  than  that 
at  Worcester,  Pa.,  and  McLean,  Va.  My 
other  financial  holdings  are  life  Insur- 
ance policies  for  the  protection  of  my 
family,  two  automobiles,  and  household 
furnishings. 

I  hold  no  business  directorship,  busi- 
ness position,  or  partnership  and  re- 
ceive no  director's  fees,  consultant's  fees, 
or  salary — aside  from  my  U.S.  Senate 
salary.  When  I  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1960, 1  resigned  all  such  business 
positions. 

t.'ili.!l.q  USE  TO  RISE  SHARPLY: 
EXISTING  PROJECTIONS  OF  EN- 
ERGY USE  INADEQUATE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  growing  awareness  In  recent 
months  over  a  number  of  Increasingly 
critical  energy  problems  and  about  the 
need,  at  the  Federal  level,  for  a  coher- 
ent set  of  policies  and  institutional  ar- 
rangements designed  both  to  anticipate 
and  effectively  deal  with  these  problems. 
Many  of  the  energy  problems  which  are 
now  the  focus  of  national  attention — 
natural  gas  shortages,  growing  depend- 
ency on  insecure  foreign  sources  of  oil. 
delays  in  siting  electrical  powerplants, 
equipment  reliability  in  the  areas  of  en- 
vironmental control  technology  and  nu- 
clear power  generation — are  problems 
which  should  have  been  identified  and 
made  the  subject  of  priority  attention  by 
Federal  agencies  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  multitude  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  charged  with  energy  pol- 
icy development  and  program  adminis- 
tration are  apparently  not  equipped  to 
anticipate  emerging  energy  problems  In 
advance  of  the  time  that  they  reach 
crisis  proportion.  Neither  have  they  the 
ability  to  set  in  motion  new  initiatives 
and  new  programs  designed  to  avoid  such 
crisis  situations  and  to  analyze  the  range 
of  options  available  In  providing  the  pub- 
lic with  adequate  supplies  of  clean  en- 
ergy. 

Part  of  the  problem  we  face  is  in- 
stitutional. For  a  variety  of  reasons  the 
Federal  Government  has  never  organ- 
ized around  the  concept  of  "energy  pol- 
icy development  and  administration." 
Instead,  new  Federal  functions  In  the 
energy  field  have  been  adopted  In  a 
piecemeal,  ad  hoc  fashion  in  response 
to  specific  problems.  It  is  my  view  that 
if  we  are  to  come  to  terms  with  the  many 
major  problems  inherent  in  balancing 
the  Nation's  energy  requirements  with 
environmental  concerns  and  with  secure 
and  varied  sources  of  supply  we  must 
have  a  major  restructuring  of  our  Fed- 
eral energy  agencies.  The  President's 
proposed  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources Is  one  constructive  proposal 
which  has  been  offered.  It  Is,  however, 
very  limited  In  the  scope  of  its  objec- 
tives and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
panacea  for  our  organizational  Ills  in 
the  energy  field. 


Far  more  Important  than  consolidat- 
ing energy  program  administration  and 
line  agency  functions  as  proposed  In 
DNR  Is  the  real  need  to  develop  some- 
where In  the  executive  branch  an  In- 
stitutional capability  for  consistent  and 
full-time  oversight  and  review  of  all  Fed- 
eral energy  activities  and  the  Nation's 
total  energy  system. 

Another  critical  need  Is  to  develop  an 
Independent  capacity  at  the  Federal  level 
to  gather  and  aiudyze  statistical  data 
and  Information  about  the  Nation's  pres- 
ent and  projected  supplies  and  uses  of 
energy.  We  have  depended  far  too  long 
on  foundations,  universities  and  the  en- 
ergy industries'  capacity  and  willingness 
to  make  such  data  available. 

If  we  are  to  formulate  sound  public 
policy  to  guide  the  Nation's  use  of  energy, 
competent,  detailed,  hadependent,  and 
reliable  information  is  needed  about  pres- 
ent energy  uses,  emerging  trends,  and 
future  requirements.  Energy  plarmlng 
and  administration  at  the  Federal  level— 
whether  It  hivolves  price  regulation,  tax 
incentives,  subsidies,  environmental  pro- 
tection, or  research  and  development — 
requires  an  accurate  and  independent 
data  base  If  we  are  to  have  the  tools 
needed  to  create  the  kind  of  future  en- 
ergy systems,  environment,  and  economic 
conditions  we  desire. 

Because  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween Federal  policy  decisions  concern- 
ing the  environment,  the  economy,  and 
the  quality  of  life  available  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  It  Is  time  we  had  an  official 
set  of  national  and  regional  energy  ac- 
counts similar  to  the  national  income 
and  product  accounts.  The  Government 
also  should  have  an  energy  forecasting 
model  like  the  economic  forecasting  mod- 
els used  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  These  In- 
formation tools  would  Improve  Federal 
decisionmaking  capability  and  encourage 
agencies  to  adopt  a  common  terminology 
and  classification  concerning  energy 
matters. 

The  Inadequacies  of  present  methods 
of  gathering,  analyzing,  and  using  data 
for  current  and  future  descriptions  of  our 
national  energy  system  were  forcefully 
brought  to  my  attention  during  the  prep- 
aration of  the  committee  print  on  "En- 
ergy Consumption  Projections."  Thla 
print  was  prepared  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  45,  the  Senate's  study  of  na- 
tional fuels  and  energy  policy  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Interior  Committee,  and 
was  released  earlier  this  week. 

During  the  preparation  of  the  commit- 
tee print  on  energy  consumption  projec- 
tions, the  energy  policy  study  staff  dis- 
covered serious  deficiencies  in  our  meth- 
ods of  gathering,  analyzing  and  using 
data. 

For  example,  projections  published  as 
late  as  1967  and  1968  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  others  over- 
estimated the  amount  of  nuclear  powered 
generating  capacity  available  In  1970  by 
50  to  300  percent. 

On  only  one  subject  Is  there  significant 
agreement.  The  projections  do  agree 
that  by  the  year  2000,  the  United  States 
Is  likely  to  be  consuming  each  year  an 
amount  of  energy  about  equal  to  the  total 
used  during  the  whole  of  the  Nation's 
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first  100  years.  This  conclusion  Is  sup- 
ported by  these  forecasts,  which  were 
prepared  between  1960  and  1971  whether 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  Resources  for  the  Fu- 
ture, other  Government  agencies,  Indus- 
try groups,  or  Independent  scholars. 

The  projections  compiled  In  the  com- 
mittee's survey  can  serve  as  a  useful 
backgroimd  for  identifying  areas  of  ener- 
gy policy  formulation  needs,  but  even 
then  they  should  all  be  used  with  some 
skepticism.  The  main  lesson  to  be  derived 
Is  that  the  information  base  Is  inade- 
quate as  a  foundation  for  the  confident 
development  of  public  policies  designed 
to  meet  the  Nation's  growing  demand  for 
clean  energy. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Congress 
must  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
new  information  system  to  coordinate 
data  gathering,  analysis,  and  forecast- 
ing of  present  and  future  energy  require- 
ments. Our  Nation  has  too  much  at  stake 
In  terms  of  national  security,  health  and 
welfare,  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
and  the  stability  of  the  Nation's  economy 
to  tolerate  any  longer  the  haphazard, 
uncoordinated,  and  too  often  unreliable 
energy  information  methods  now  avail- 
able to  Federal  energy  policymakers. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate's national  fuels  and  energy  policy 
study,  authorized  by  Senate  Resolution 
45,  I  Intend  to  recommend  in  the  93d 
Congress  the  creation  of  a  new  Federal 
energy  Information  system  designed  to 
develop,  collate,  and  analyze  the  data. 
This  new  system  must  have  the  capacity 
to  develop  hard  objective  data  and  must 
be  totally  independent.  It  must  also  be 
free  of  the  promotional  spirit  for  any 
specific  energy  resource  that  is  usually 
associated  with  the  mission-oriented 
Federal  agencies  which  have  responsi- 
bilities for  the  development  and  promo- 
tion of  specific  energy  resources  alter- 
natives. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  August  3,  1972,  one  of  the 
most  creative  minds  of  recent  times 
passed  away.  There  was  little  attention 
paid  to  this  event  in  the  press,  but  the 
passing  of  Paul  Goodman  marks  the  end 
of  i.  most  exuberant,  fruitfiil,  and  fertile 
life.  Most  appropriately— and  coincl- 
dentally— the  August  10. 1972.  edition  of 
the  New  York  Review  contains  his  last 
and  latest  article  entitled  "Politics  With- 
in Limits."  In  honor  of  his  life  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

Politics  Within  Limits 
(By  Paul  Goodman) 

1.  My  aoclal  ideaa  are  temperamentally 
mine — I  have  not  really  changed  them  In 
forty  years — but  they  do  not  derive  logi- 
cally from  by  biases,  as  a  doctrine.  I  would  ab- 
hor a  politics,  pedagogy,  or  town-planning 
that  was  deduced  from  metaphysics,  or  epls- 
tamology,  or  even  -clentlflcally  deduced 
rather  than  being  pragmatle  and  not  Im- 
moral. One  must  not  manipulate  real  people 
bccauM  of  an  idea  or  a  oonflrmad  hypothesis. 


Indeed,  I  say  "not  immoral"  rather  than 
"moral"  because  positive  morality,  when  used 
as  a  principle  for  action,  can  be  more  ab- 
stract and  Imperial  than  anything.  There 
are  far  too  many  missionaries  among  my 
friends. 

But  instead  of  being  abstract  or  moral,  my 
corresponding  defect  Is  that  I  am  an  artist 
and  fundamentally  unpolitical.  I  don't 
(timidly)  bestir  myself  to  oppose  anything  or 
try  to  change  it  lailesa  I  first  have  imagined 
a  simpler  and  more  artistic  way  to  do  It, 
neater,  making  use  of  available  and  cheap 
materials,  less  senseless,  less  wasteful.  If  a 
bad  situation  Is  not  amenable  to  my  flash 
of  Inventiveness,  I  find  It  hard  to  Identify 
with  It  as  mine;  I  feel  there's  nothing  that 
I  can  contribute.  Meantime  people  are  suffer- 
ing. But  a  political  person  ploughs  into  the 
situation  and  makes  a  difference  In  It  Just 
by  his  action.  Sometimes  a  good  Idea  then 
turns  up. 

Artistic  visions  have  their  virtues.  (Let  me 
speak  no  evil  of  the  creator  spirit.)  They  are 
better  than  carping  criticism.  They  give  peo- 
ple a  ray  of  poeslblllty  Instead  of  the  gloom 
of  metaphysical  necessity.  Activism  and  Ideol- 
ogy both  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  art 
has  the  unpolitical  self-sufflclency  of  art.  r 
am  not  zealous  to  make  my  models  real.  And 
they  have  the  timidity  of  being  personal;  I 
draw  no  strength  from  my  fellows;  I  cannot 
lead  and  find  It  hard  to  follow. 

One  cannot  rely  on  artists  for  a  political 
message.  Tolstoy  makes  war  seem  sublime 
and  attractive.  Homer  makes  It  senseless  and 
horrible. 

a.  But  I  mustn't  overstate  my  diffidence. 
I,  like  anybody  else,  see  outrages  that  take  me 
by  the  throat,  and  no  question  of  not  Identi- 
fying with  them  as  mine.  Cruelty  and  in- 
sults to  the  beauty  of  the  world  that  keep 
me  Indignant.  Lies,  triviality,  and  vulgarity 
that  suddenly  make  me  sick.  The  powers- 
that-be  do  not  know  what  It  Is  to  be  mag- 
nanimous; often  they  are  simply  offlcloiis 
and  spiteful.  As  Malatesta  used  to  say,  you 
try  to  do  your  thing  and  they  Intervene,  and 
then  you  are  to  blame  for  the  fight  that  hap- 
pens. Worst  of  all.  It  Is  clear  from  their  earth- 
destroying  actions  that  these  people  are  de- 
mented, sacrilegious,  and  will  bring  down 
doom  on  themselves  and  those  associated 
with  them;  so  sometimes  I  am  superstltlously 
afraid  to  belong  to  the  same  tribe  and  walk 
the  same  ground  as  our  political  leaders. 

Yet  people  have  a  right  to  be  crazy,  stupid, 
or  arrogant.  It  is  our  speciality  as  human  be- 
ings. Our  mistake  is  to  arm  anybody  with 
collective  power.  Anarchy  Is  the  only  safe 
polity. 

~It  Is  a  moral  disaster  to  suppress  indigna- 
tion, natisea,  and  scorn;  It  Is  a  political  (and 
soon  moral)  disaster  to  make  them  into  a 
program. 

*lt  Is  a  common  misconception  that  an- 
arohists  hold  that  "human  nature  Is  good" 
and  therefore  men  can  rule  themselves.  But 
we  tend  rather  to  be  pessimistic.  We  are 
phlegmatic  because  we  do  not  have  ideas. 
And  men  In  power  are  especially  likely  to  be 
stupid  because  they  are  out  of  touch  with 
concrete  fimlte  experience  and  instead  keep 
interfering  with  other  people's  initiative,  so 
they  make  them  stupid  too.  Imagine  being 
deified  lie  Mao  Tse-tung  or  Kim  H  Sung, 
what  that  must  do  to  a  man's  character.  Or 
habitually  thinking  the  unthinkable,  like  our 
Pentagon. 

3.  I  must  also  mention  the  odd  abstraction 
"Society,"  since  it  has  exercised  such  a  super- 
stitious compulsion  on  political  scientists 
since  the  time  of  Bentham,  Comte,  Hegel, 
and  Marx;  Instead  of  the  loose  matrix  of 
ftM;e-to-face  communities,  private  fantasies, 
and  shifting  subsocletles  In  which  most 
people  mostly  live  their  lives.  It  Is  imder- 
standable  that  fatherly  czars  or  dlvlne-rlght 
monarohs  would  have  the  delusion  that  all 
the  sparrows  are  constantly  under  their  tute- 
lage as  one  Society;   and  that  Manchestar 


economists  would  sternly  rule  out  of  exist- 
ence all  family,  local,  and  non-cash  trans- 
actions that  cannot  be  summed  up  on  the 
stock  exchange.  The  usual  strategy  of  EIn- 
Ughtenment  philosophers,  however,  was  to 
cut  such  big  fictions  down  to  size  and  to 
have  simple,  concrete  abuses  to  reform.  But 
it  was  as  If,  to  substitute  for  the  slogan 
L'Ancien  Regime,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
concept  equally  grand.  Society. 

Comte  and  Bentham  wanted  to  manufac- 
tvtre  the  big  fiction  of  Society  Into  a  reality — 
Comte  knew  that  it  started  as  a  fiction — in 
order  to  use  It  to  tidy  up  "everything"  or  at 
least  "the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber." For  metaphysical  reasons,  Hegel  was 
satisfied  that  the  more  socialized  a  man,  and 
the  more  self-conscious  of  it,  the  more  real 
he  was.  But  the  pathetic  case  is  Marx,  who 
concentrated  on  Society  and  indeed  wanted 
to  empower  Society,  precisely  to  get  rid  of 
It  and  go  back  to  simpler  personal  and  com- 
munity existence. 

Certainly  there  are  occasions  when  my  ez> 
istence  as  a  mere  member  of  Society  1b  over- 
whelmingly important  and  not  at  all  an 
abstraction,  for  example  when  they  herd  m« 
Into  a  big  air  liner,  with  Its  back-up  of 
thousands  of  anonymous  operatives  and 
their  schedules  and  Instruments,  not  to 
mention  hijackers.  But  even  so,  after  the 
initial  shock,  I  soon  recover  and  become 
restive  for  a  more  attractive  seat,  mate,  or 
look  for  a  couple  of  empties  so  I  can  stretch 
out  and  go  to  sleep,  or  I  preas  my  noee  to 
the  window  and  watch  the  clouds  and  the 
receding  earth. 

Usually  my  need  for  Society  is  satisfied  by 
a  very  loose  criterion:  "Lucky  Is  the  man 
who  can  band  together  with  enough  of  those 
Ukemlnded  with  himself — It  needs  only  a 
couple  of  hundred — to  reassure  him  that  he 
Is  sane,  even  though  eight  million  others  am 
quite  batty."  (EmTpire  City,  iv,  IB,  1.) 

One  reason  I  haven't  learned  anything  in 
forty  years  Is  that  the  political  truth  Is  so 
simple  that  a  boy  can  see  it:  Society  with 
a  big  S  can  do  very  little  for  people,  except 
to  be  tolerable  so  we  can  go  on  about  the 
more  Important  business  of  life. 

4.  Most  anarchist  phlloaophera  start  from 
a  lust  for  freedom.  SometlinM  this  Is  a  meta- 
physlco-moral  Imperative,  with  missionary 
zeal  attached,  but  mostly  It  Is  a  deep  *n<tMi 
cry  or  religious  yearning,  like  the  hymn  of 
the  prisoners  In  Fidelio.  Thty  have  aean  or 
suffered  too  much  restraint — serfdom,  fso- 
tory  slavery,  deprived  of  liberties,  ooIonlMd 
by  an  imperialist,  befuddled  by  the  chundi. 

My  own  experience,  however,  has  by  and 
large  been  roomy  enough.  "They"  have  not 
managed  to  constrict  It  too  much,  though  Z 
have  suffered  a  few  of  the  usual  baits,  many 
of  the  punishments,  and  very  many  of  the 
threats.  I  do  not  need  to  shake  off  restraint 
in  order  to  be  myself.  My  usual  gripe  has  baen 
not  that  I  am  imprisoned,  but  that  I  am  in 
exile  or  was  bom  on  the  wrong  planet.  My 
real  trouble  is  that  the  world  Is  Impractical 
for  me;  by  Impatience  and  cowardice  I  make 
it  even  less  practical  than  It  could  be. 

For  me,  the  chief  pilnelple  of  anarehlsm  Is 
not  freedom  but  autonomy,  the  ability  to 
Initiate  a  task  and  do  it  one's  own  way. 
Without  having  to  take  orders  from  authori- 
ties who  do  not  know  the  actual  problem  and 
the  available  means.  External  direction  may 
sometimes  be  inevitable,  as  In  emergendea, 
but  It  is  at  a  cost  to  vitality.  Behavior  Is  more 
graceful,  forceful,  and  discriminating  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  state,  wardens, 
bureaucrats,  corporation  executives,  central 
plannen,  and  university  presidents.  Itteas 
tend  to  create  ohronlc  emergencies  that  mcJw 
themselves  neceosary.  In  moat  cases,  the  uaa 
of  power  to  do  a  job  is  inefficient  In  the  fairly 
short  run.  Extrinsic  power  inhibits  Intrtnslo 
function.  "Soul  Is  salf-movlng.**  says  Aris- 
totle. 

The  weakness  of  "my"  anarchism  is  that 
the  lust  for  freedom  Is  a  powerful  motive  for 
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political  change,  whereas  autonomy  U  not. 
Autonomous  people  protect  themselves  stub- 
bornly but  by  less  strenuous  means,  includ- 
ing plenty  of  passive  resistance.  They  do  their 
thing  anyway. 

The  pathos  of  oppressed  people,  howevw.  \a 
that,  if  they  break  free,  they  dont  know 
what  to  do.  Not  having  been  autonomous, 
they  dont  know  what  It's  like,  and  before 
they  learn,  they  have  new  managers  who  are 
not  In  a  hurry  to  abdicate.  And  the  oppressed 
hope  for  too  much  from  New  Society,  Instead 
of  being  vigilant  to  live  their  lives.  They  had 
to  rely  on  one  another  In  the  battle,  but  their 
solidarity  becomes  an  abstraction  and  to 
deviate  is  called  counterrevolutionary. 

The  possibility  of  my  weaker  position  Is 
that  autonomous  people  might  see  that  the 
present  situation  is  disastrous  for  them,  and 
that  their  autonomy  is  whittled  away.  Tliey 
cannot  help  but  see  It.  There  Is  not  enough 
useful  work  and  it  Is  hard  to  do  it  honestly 
or  to  practice  a  profession  nobly.  Arts  and 
sciences  are  corrupted.  Modest  enterprise 
masl  be  blown  out  of  all  proportion  to  sur- 
vive. The  young  cannot  find  their  vocations. 
Talent  Is  stifled  by  credentials.  Formal  civil 
liberties  are  lost  to  bugs  and  Interpol.  Taxes 
are  squandered  on  war,  schoolteachers,  and 
overhead.  Etc.,  etc.  The  remedies  for  all  this 
might  be  piecemeal  and  undramatlc,  but  they 
must  be  fundamental,  for  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions cannot  be  recast  and  the  system  as  a 
whole  is  Impossible.  A  good  deal  could  be 
made  tolerable  by  wiping  a  good  deal  off  the 
slate. 

The  aim  of  politics  Is  to  Increase  autonomy, 
to  get  Society  out  of  the  way  and  open  up 
new  space.  I  like  the  Iifarxlst  formula  "the 
withering  away  of  the  State,"  but  It  Is  the 
method,  not  the  result. 

6.  The  central  organization  of  administra- 
tion, production,  and  distribution  Is  some- 
times imavoidable,  but  It  mathematically 
guarantees  stupidity.  Information  reported 
from  the  field  must  be  abstracted,  and  it 
loses  content  at  every  level;  by  the  time  It 
teaches  headquartere  it  may  say  nothing  rele- 
vant. Or  it  may  say  what  (It  is  guessed) 
headquartere  wants  to  hear.  To  have  some- 
thing to  report,  the  facts  of  the  field  are 
molded  into  standard  form  and  are  no  longer 
plastic.  Those  In  headquartere  cannot  use 
their  wits  because  they  are  not  in  touch, 
llioee  In  the  field  lose  their  wits  because  they 
have  to  speak  a  foreign  tongue,  and  can't 
Initiate  anything  anyway.  On  the  basis  of 
the  misinformation  It  receives,  headquartere 
decides,  and  a  directive  is  sent  down  that 
may  fit  nobody  in  particular.  At  each  level 
It  is  enforced  on  thoee  below  in  order  to 
satisfy  thoee  above,  rather  than  to  do  the 
work.  When  It  Is  applied  In  the  field.  It 
may  be  qviite  Irrelevant,  or  It  may  destroy 
the  village  in  order  to  save  It. 

The  criteria  fc»:  the  sucecss  of  such  oper- 
ations are  abstractions  like  Gross  National 
Product,  Standard  of  Living,  body  count, 
passenger-miles,  PhDs  awarded.  These  at  best 
have  no  relation  to  the  common  wealth,  sat- 
isfaction of  life,  peace,  experience  of  travel, 
or  knowing  anything.  But  at  wont  they 
Impede  the  common  wealth,  peace,  experi- 
ence of  travel,  etc. 

Neverthelees,  central  organization,  which 
mathematically  guarantees  stupidity,  is  some 
times  unavoidable;  and  just  by  existing.  It 
exerts  dlq>roportlonate  power.  This  Is  a  puz- 
zler. The  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the 
acrimoniously  debated  Federalist  Constitu- 
tion gave  an  answw  that  worked  pretty  well, 
in  quite  simple  conditions,  for  almost  thirty 
years.  In  my  opinion,  we  would  have  had  a 
mora  experimental  and  Interesting  country 
for  a  longer  time  if  we  had  just  amended 
the  Articles.  We  wouldn't  have  had  the  Tariff 
of  1817. 

6.  I  suppose  the  most  sickening  a^ect  01 
modern  highly  organized  societies  Is  the  pris- 
ons and  Insane  assume,  vast  enclaves  of  the 


indigestible,   which   the   rest   Uve   vaguely 
aware  of,  with  low-grade  anxiety. 

We  have  been  getting  rid  of  the  stupid 
but  at  least  himian  notions  of  punishment, 
revenge,  "paying  the  debt,"  and  so  forth.  But 
Instead,  there  persists  and  grows  the  God- 
like assumption  of  "correcting"  and  "re- 
habilitating" the  deviant.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  we  know  how;  and  in  both  pris- 
ons and  asylums  It  oomee  to  the  same  thing, 
trying  to  beat  people  Into  sh^e,  treating  the 
Inmates  like  inferior  animals,  and  finally  jiist 
keeping  the  whole  mess  out  of  sight. 

The  only  rational  motive  for  confining  any- 
one Is  to  protect  ourselves  from  injury  that 
ts  likely  to  be  repeated.  In  Insane  asylums, 
more  than  90  percent  are  harmless  and  need 
not  be  confined.  And  In  prisons,  what  Is  the 
point  of  confining  thoee.  I  dont  know  what 
percent,  but  It  must  be  fairly  large — who 
have  committed  one-time  crimes,  e.g..  most 
man-olaughtere  and  passional  or  family 
crimes,  while  they  pay  up  or  alone?  People 
ought  Indeed  to  atone  for  the  harm  they  have 
done,  to  get  over  their  guilt  and  be  "rehabili- 
tated," but  this  is  much  more  likely  to  occur 
by  trying  to  accept  them  back  into  the  com- 
munity rather  than  isolating  and  making 
them  desperate.  Certainly  the  old  confession 
on  the  public  square  was  a  better  Idea. 

It  is  doubtful  that  punishing  some  deten 
othen.  Varying  the  penalties  has  no  statis- 
tical effect  on  occurrence,  but  only  measures 
the  degree  of  abstract  social  disapproval.  And 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  great  majority  who  do 
not  steal,  bribe,  forge,  etc.,  refrain  because  <rf 
their  life  style,  more  subtle  Infiuences  than 
groes  legal  threats;  other  cxiltures,  and  some 
of  oTir  own  subculturee,  have  other  styles  and 
other  habits;  for  example,  the  youth  ooun- 
ter-cult\ire  has  Increased  shoplifting  and 
forging  official  docimients. 

The  chief  reason  that  so-called  "moral  leg- 
islation" has  no  Influence  on  deterring  vices 
Is  that  temptation  to  the  vices  does  not 
occur  In  the  same  psychological  context  as 
rational  calculation  of  legal  rtsks— unlike 
business  fraud  or  risking  a  parking  ticket. 
And  It  is  likely  that  much  authentic  crimi- 
nal behavior  Is  compulsive  In  the  same  way. 
(But  we  must  remember  that  our  theories 
about  criminal  psychology  and  sociology 
come  mainly  from  caught  criminals,  a  special 
minority.) 

There  are  inveterate  lawbreakere  and  "psy- 
chopathic personalities"  who  cannotbe 
trusted  not  to  commit  the  same  or  worse 
crimes.  (I  think  they  will  exist  with  any 
social  Institutions  whatever.)  It  Is  iinreal- 
Istlc  to  expect  other  people  not  to  panic 
because  of  them,  and  so  we  feel  we  have  to 
confine  them  Instead  of  lynching  them.  But 
our  present  theory  of  "correction"  In  fact 
leads  to  70  percent  recidivism,  usxially  for 
more  serious  felonies;  to  a  state  of  war  and 
terrorism  between  prlsonere  and  guards;  and 
to  Increasing  prison  riots.  Why  not  say  hon- 
estly, "We're  locking  you  up  simply  because 
we're  afraid  of  you.  It  Is  not  necessarily  a  re- 
flection on  you  and  we're  sorry  for  It.  There- 
fore, In  yottr  terms,  how  can  we  make  your 
confinement  as  painless  and  profitable  to  you 
as  we  can?  We  will  give  you  as  many  crea- 
ture satisfactions  as  we  can  afford,  not  look 
you  In  cells,  let  you  live  In  yotir  own  style, 
find  and  pureue  yoiir  own  work — so  long  as 
toe  are  safe  frcun  you.  The  penlstlng.  and 
perhaps  Insoluble,  problem  Is  how  you  will 
protect  yourselves  from  one  another." 

It  may  be  objected,  of  cotirse,  that  many 
sober  and  hard-working  citizens  who  arent 
criminals  are  never  given  this  much  consid- 
eration by  society.  No,  they  arent,  and  that 
is  a  pity. 

1.  Writing  Communitaa.  my  brother  and  I 
used  only  one  methodical  criterion:  diminish 
intermediary  services  that  are  not  directly 
productive  or  directly  enjoyed,  like  com- 
muting, packaging,  sswar  lines,  blue  books. 


These  do  not  pay  off  as  experience,  but  they 
clutter  It  up  and  rigidly  predetermine  it — 
you  walk  where  the  streets  go,  you  study  to 
pass  the  examination.  The  social  wealth  and 
time  of  life  that  go  Into  intermediaries  can- 
not be  used  for  something  else.  There  are 
Blums  of  engineering.  Economists  of  the  In- 
frastructiu'e  do  not  think  enough  about  this 
when  they  saddle  underdeveloped  regions 
with  dead  weight. 

It  Is  melancholy  to  consider  the  fate  of  John 
Dewey's  Instrumentallsm,  the  idea  that 
meaning  and  value  are  Imbedded  in  means 
and  operations,  that  the  end  in  view  Is  <n 
practice.  Instrumentallsm  was  attacked  as 
antl-lntellectual,  as  base  because  It  omitted 
ideals:  but  indeed  It  was  an  attempt  to  rescue 
Intellect  from  being  otiose  and  merely  gen- 
teel. It  was  part  of  the  same  Impulse  as  func- 
tionallsm  to  rescue  architecture,  and  Indus- 
trial democracy  and  agrarian  populism  to 
rescue  democracy.  These  meant  to  dignify 
the  everyday  and  work-a-day  from  being  ser- 
vile means  for  Sunday  goals.  Now,  however, 
we  take  It  for  granted  that  Immense  means 
are  employed  and  operations  carried  on  in- 
stead of  meaning  and  value.  No  end  In  view, 
no  experience,  nothing  practical.  A  univer- 
sity Is  administered  to  ensure  Its  smooth  ad- 
ministration. The  government  makes  work 
In  Older  to  diminish  \memployment.  A  can- 
didate runs  for  office  In  order  to  be  elected. 
A  war  Is  fought  to  use  new  weapons.  Only 
the  last  of  these  sounds  harsh. 

8.  At  best,  survivals  of  the  past,  for  ex- 
ample "Western  culture,"  and  the  busy  busi- 
ness of  present  society  must  also  be  crushing 
weights  on  anybody's  poor  finite  experience, 
unless  he  can  somehow  appropriate  them  as 
his  own  by  education  and  vocation. 

Most  people  In  most  ages  pick  up  a  good 
store  of  folk  ways  and  folk  songs  in  the  same 
way  as  they  learn  the  language,  however 
that  Is.  They  prudently  manage  to  screen  out 
most  of  the  high  thought  and  culture  that  1b 
not  for  them,  unless  they  are  harassed  by 
schoolteachen;  yet  they  also  get  wonder-fiill 
flashes  of  It;  on  solemn  religious  occasions; 
from  works  of  high  music,  art,  and  architec- 
ture that  have  become  like  folk  ways;  from 
Important  civic  occasions  that  give  food  for 
profound  thought,  like  constitutional  crises, 
struggles  for  social  justice,  lawsuits;  and 
most  jobs  and  crafts,  whether  mechanics  or 
farming  or  cooking  or  child-rearing,  Involve 
a  good  deal  of  fundamental  science  and  high 
tradition  that  intelligent  people  pick  up. 
Ordinary  life  can  be  culturally  rich,  and 
sometimes  has  been.  It  Is  a  dubious  society 
when  the  workdays,  holidays,  and  election 
days  do  not  provide  enoiigh  spirit  for  most 
people,  and  we  try  to  give  a  Ubaral  education 
abstractly  by  lessons  in  school.  It  cannot  be 
done. 

In  critical  periods,  aUenated  young  people 
may  chooee  on  principle  not  to  take  on  ttie 
traditions  at  aU.  At  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  moderni  declared  they  were  throw- 
ing out  the  ijast,  and  they  deserted  the  Schol- 
astic regent  profeeson  and  set  up  their  own 
colleges.  The  youth  of  Situm  un  Drang  threw 
out  courtly  mannera  and  morals.  Today 
seems  to  be  a  similar  time.  Young  people 
astoundingly  might  not  know  "Oreensleeves" 
and  "Annie  Laurie";  they  do  not  become 
thoughtful  on  days  that  oonmiemorate  events 
that  happened  thousands  of  yeare  ago— like 
Buck  Finn,  they  aren't  interested  In  people 
who  are  dead;  they  simply  take  for  granted 
what  Harvey  and  Newton  had  to  puzzle  out; 
they  dont  care  that  Tyrannosaxirus  lorded  It 
over  the  Cretaceous  era.  The  curriculum  of 
a  Free  University  might  be,  typlcaUy,  Sensi- 
tivity Training,  Psychedelic  Experience,  Mul- 
ti-Media, Astronomy,  Castro's  Cuba,  History 
of  Women,  and  Black  Studies.  These  are  not 
the  major  Humanities,  yet  It  Is  better  to 
study  what  they  can  appropriate  aa  experi- 
ence than  what  they  cant.  (I  am  pussled 
that  ttiey  do  not  study  nothing,  a  dseply 
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pblloaopblcal  subject  They  aeem  to  have  to 
go  to  school.) 

Some  of  us,  linaUy,  live  tn  the  high  cul- 
ture, Ita  spirit  reviving  in  us  and  being  more 
or  leas  relevant  to  1973,  not  with  an  easy 
adjustment.  Our  contemporaries  are  aa  likely 
to  be  Seaml  and  Calderon  as  people  we  can 
talk  to.  People  like  us  have  a  use.  It  would 
be  woeful  If  the  great  moments  of  spirit  did 
not  s\irvlve.  And  the  present  Institutions  are 
llfdeas  If  their  spirit  is  not  revived.  But  I 
don't  know  any  method  of  teaching  what  we 
know,  namely,  that  Beethoven,  the  Reform- 
ers, the  authors  of  The  Federallat  were  real 
people  and  meant  what  they  did.  The  great 
difficulty  is  that,  in  order  to  know  them  in 
our  terms,  it  Is  first  necessary  to  make  the 
abnegation  of  learning  them  in  their  terms. 
And  the  less  culture  one  has  to  begin  with, 
the  harder  this  Is  to  do. 

9.  Vocation  Is  taking  on  the  btislness  of 
the  community  so  It  Is  not  a  drag.  If  I  find 
what  I  am  good  at  and  good  for,  that  my 
community  can  use  and  will  support,  se- 
curely doing  this.  I  can  find  myself  further; 
and  the  social  work  Is  hiunanlzed  because  a 
person  Is  really  doing  It. 

Having  a  vocation  Is  always  somewhat  of  a 
miracle,  like  falling  In  love  and  It  works  out. 
I  can  understand  why  Luther  said  that  a  man 
Is  Justified  by  his  vocation,  for  It  Is  already  a 
proof  of  God's  favor.  Naturally,  It  is  psy- 
chologically easier  If  the  famUy  or  commu- 
nity has  provided  Intimate  models  to  a  child, 
and  If  It  encourages  him  as  he  follows  his 
own  bent.  It  is  harder  If  a  child  is  poor  or  is 
restricted  by  his  status,  high  or  low,  and  has 
to  take  what  offers  or  what  he  must.  Fara- 
day's career  is  a  good  example  of  both  ad- 
vantage and  deprivation,  and  of  the  miracle. 
His  father  was  a  Journeyman  blacksmith. 
When  he  was  adolescent,  they  apprenticed 
him  to  a  bookbinder  for  seven  years.  Al- 
though he  could  hardly  read,  he  use**,  to  take 
home  the  books  of  natiu-al  philosophy  that 
came  Into  the  shop  for  reblnding,  and  copy 
out  the  diagrams.  The  cUents  talked  to  him— 
he  must  have  been  likable  as  well  as  smart. 
They  Invited  him  to  lectures.  Because  of  his 
abUlty  to  fashion  apparatus,  at  twenty  he 
became  the  laboratory  assistant  of  Humphrey 
Davy.  So  he  had  the  right  background,  he  had 
the  right  hardships  to  make  him  make  an 
effort,  and  he  had  the  genius  of  Faraday. 

Our  present  practice  is  poor.  Big  Society 
has  slots  to  fill;  the  young  are  tested  for  their 
aptitudes  and  schooled  to  fill  the  slots  There 
are  no  Intimate  models.  The  actual  jobs  are 
dUUnct  and  unknown.  Talent  la  co-opted;  It 
does  not  develop  at  the  youth's  choice  and 
time.  A  strong  talent  may  well  balk  and  deny 
his  very  talent.  This  is  abstract. 

But  there  may  be  an  even  more  lifeless 
future,  now  widely  proposed.  In  our  chang- 
ing world,  the  young  must  be  trained  to  be 
adaptable,  to  "play  various  roles."  This  will 
■free"  people  from  being  "tied  down."  Young 
people  I  have  talked  to  like  thU  Idea:  they 
want  to  be  "Just  human"  and  not  limited  to 
a  vocation  or  profession.  They  want  to  be 
"into"  various  activities.  As.  presumably, 
Shakespeare  was  heavily  "Into"  writing  pUvs 
and  Niels  Bohr  was  "into"  atomic  physics. 
It  Is  a  curious  view  of  personality  and  com- 
mitment. 

10.  To  be  a  citizen  is  the  common  vocation. 
It  Is  onerous  unless  one  has  an  authentic 
talent  for  it.  which  I  don't  have,  but  we  have 
to  take  over  society  as  our  (hopefully  finite) 
experience  or  It  takes  us  over  infinitely.  Even 
when  I  can  only  gripe,  I  write  letters  to  the 
editor.  I  gave  a  collection  of  them  the  ex- 
ptanatory  title  The  Society  I  Live  in  Is  Mine. 

A  child  or  adolescent  has  the  right  to  a 
naive  patriotism,  loyal  pride  In  the  place 
where  he  Is  thrown — he  dldnt  choose  to  be 
bom  here.  Without  a  sneaking  nostalgia  that 
there  Is  some  sense,  honorable  history,  and 
good  Intentions  in  these  people,  we  are  In  a 
taarah  exile  Indeed. 


For  a  child,  even  the  Idiot  patriotism  of 
nationalism  is  better  than  none.  My  little 
daughter,  now  nine.  Is  going  to  an  Hawaiian 
public  school  where  they  Inundate  the  kids 
with  "Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean"  and 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  plus  some  pathetic 
Hawaiian — the  school  is  95  percent  quar- 
ter-Polynesian. But  in  New  York  she  had 
been  attending  a  "progressive"  private  school 
where  instead  of  "America  the  Beautiful" 
they  were  likely  to  sing. 

O  ugly  for  polluted  skies, 
grain  grown  with  pesticides 

and  I  am  Just  as  pleased  that  (for  a  few 
months)  she  Is  reading  about  the  shot  heard 
round  the  world  and  Thomas  Jefferson  with- 
out mention  of  his  being  a  slaveholder.  I 
see  that  it  makes  her  happier  to  believe  the 
noble  rather  than  the  base.  It  Is  touching. 

11.  "I  have  no  Idea  what  is  the  secret  mis- 
sion of  the  Navy  vessels  lying  off  my  lanai 
In  Waimanalo,  but  I  wish  they  would  get  It 
over  with  and  stop  obstructing  the  hori- 
zon"— letter  to  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 
In  fact  they  were  practicing  living  in  an  un- 
derwater habitat  built  by  the  Oceanic  In- 
stitute, nothing  objectionable.  But  my  re- 
sentment was  that  the  Navy  Just  sat  there 
day  after  day,  as  If  they  owned  the  place. 

I  like  Hegel's  idea  that  property  is  an 
extension  of  personality,  it  is  obviously  so 
If  we  consider  my  tools,  my  clothes,  my  room, 
and  my  view  of  the  horizon.  And  I  would 
prefer  to  consider  big  capital  property  In  the 
same  light  rather  than  that  it  is  purely 
made  by  statute,  State  power.  Big  capital 
Is  the  extension  of  cooperative  personality, 
past  and  present;  it  is  largely  our  common 
Inheritance  that  has  been  sequestered  by  a 
few. 

Socialists  object  to  any  theory  of  natural 
property.  They  would  in  fact  usually  allow 
private  use  In  clothes,  tools,  and  so  forth, 
but  not  as  a  natural  right,  rather  as  a  right 
given  by  the  collective.  I  think  this  dis- 
piriting; In  order  to  assert  my  right  and  do 
my  business,  I  would  first  have  to  take  my- 
self abstractly,  as  a  member  of  all  society. 
To  get  capital  for  a  new  venture,  I  would 
sooner  appeal  to  a  tight-fisted  businessman 
who  might  have  a  mind  than  to  a  collective 
bureaucracy  that  is  likely  to  have  none.  To 
be  sure,  all  that  I  myself  ever  need  is  some- 
body with  a  little  printing  press. 

The  Issue  of  property  has  been  wrongly  put. 
The  question  is  not  whether  personality  ex- 
tends into  the  environment — of  course  it 
does — but  what  kind  of  personality  a  man 
has.  If  he  Is  exclusive  and  squeamish  and 
rides  roughshod  over  people,  then  his  prop- 
erty will  also  be  like  that  and  will  be  objec- 
tionable. If  he  imagines  that  huge  holdings 
do  not  enclose  the  commons,  exploit  the  com- 
mon wealth,  and  deprive  other  people,  he  Is 
a  fool.  If  he  has  a  monopoly  and  does  not 
consult  my  Interest,  he  makes  me  subservient 
and  why  should  I  put  up  with  it?  If  the  Navy 
would  explain  to  me  how  It  is  temporarily 
appropriating  that  stretch  of  water  for  an 
Interesting  experiment,  I  might  feel  that  my 
property  in  that  stretch  of  water  is  being 
Improved.  I  would  willingly  cooperate.  My 
horizon  would  no  longer  be  obstructed.  To  be 
sure,  I  distrust  any  experiments  of  the  Navy, 
but  that  Is  another  story. 

Nor  Is  the  issue  between  "private  property" 
and  "social  property."  Who  would  want  to 
be  private?  We  exist  mainly,  though  not  alto- 
gether, as  community  animals.  To  be  a  pri- 
vate individual  Is  largely  pathological.  For 
a  society  to  act  as  a  collective  Is  largely 
pathological. 

12.  The  error  of  those  who  are  mistakenly 
called  "conservative"  is  not  their  laissez-faire 
economics.  It  is  probable  that  competitive 
free  enterprise  is  a  more  productive  system 
than  mercantilism,  monopoly  capitalism,  or 
socialist  collectivism.  But  as  in  the  past,  free 
enterprises  still  parcel  out  the  commons  as 


If  it  were  on  the  market.  They  treat  moral, 
cultural,  and  aesthetic  affairs  that  belong  to 
the  community  as  if  they  were  economic  af- 
fairs, e.g.,  giving  access  to  the  young,  con- 
serving the  environment,  helping  the  needy. 
But  these  are  necessary  for  society  to  be 
tolerable  at  all.  The  tolerable  background 
for  any  economic  activity  cannot  be  an  object 
of  economic  activity. 

And  they  make  a  corresponding  mistake 
In  their  economics.  In  most  of  our  present 
production,  the  chief  value  comes  from  the 
genius  of  Watt,  Faraday,  Rutherford,  etc., 
from  the  industry  of  our  fathers  who  cleared 
the  woods  and  laid  out  the  roads,  and  from 
natural  resources.  We  all  happen  to  have  In- 
herited these  gold  mines.  It  is  unreasonable 
for  a  few  who  control  capital  and  thereby 
can  make  use  of  the  inheritance  not  to  pay 
everybody  royalties,  e.g.,  Theobald's  guaran- 
teed income. 

13.  Equalltarians  object  to  special  privi- 
lege; for  Instance,  they  don't  like  it  that  my 
sheepskin  promises  to  me  "all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  "  of  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy.  But  my  ancestor  Abelard  and  his 
students  fought  and  suffered  for  those  rights 
and  immunities;  we  (maybe)  need  them  to 
do  our  thing;  I  am  not  at  all  willing  to 
renounce  them — indeed,  I  am  a  stickler  for 
them. 

Again,  the  issue  Is  put  wrongly.  It  would 
be  better  if  every  person  and  his  community 
of  Interest  had  far  more  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities.  Children  have  special  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities.  Those  who  have 
worn  themselves  out  bringing  up  children 
have  special  rights,  privileges,  and  Immu- 
nities— ^I  guiltlessly  say,  "Young  man,  tote 
my  bag."  As  a  writer  I  need  liberties  and  Im- 
munities that  do  not  belong  to  a  man  who 
will  never  write  a  line;  he  does  not  care  about 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  in  fact  he  won't 
defend  It.  The  real  issue  is  that  many 
rights,  privileges,  and  Immunities  that  once 
had  an  historical  warrant,  and  enhanced  ex- 
perience and  activity,  have  now  become  a 
racket.  For  example,  professionals  do  need 
a  peer  group  and  are  professionally  responsi- 
ble only  to  their  peer  group,  their  oath,  and 
the  nature  of  things;  but  the  economic  black- 
mail of  the  medical  associations  is  a  racket. 

Any  professional  peer  group  is  likely  to  de- 
velop a  secret  language  and  mystify  the  laity, 
but  I  find  this  acceptable  if  it  helps  them  do 
their  thing.  What  Is  unacceptable  Is  for  them 
to  get  the  State  to  certify  them  as  the  only 
practitioners  and  make  them  exempt  from 
competition  and  criticism.  Compulsory  mysti- 
fication Is  like  compulsory  miseducatlon.  The 
pretext  Is  to  protect  the  public  from  quacks; 
the  effect  Is  to  destroy  people's  inqulsitiveness 
and  natural  prudence  and  to  increase  quack- 
ery, including  the  quackery  of  certified  pro- 
fessionals. 

I  am  suspicioiis  of  equal  law  for  every- 
body, like  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Romans 
that  emerged  with  an  empire  from  which  no 
one  could  escape.  It  is  safer  to  have  a  be- 
wildering tangle  of  unique  prerogatives,  and 
lots  of  borders  to  flee  across. 

14.  The  main  reason  that  Jefferson  was  a 
champion  of  freehold  farming  as  a  way  of 
life  was  that  it  was  independent  of  political 
pressures.  It  kept  open  the  poesibllity  of  an- 
archy that  he  hankered  for — "Let  Shays'  men 
go.  If  you  discourage  mutiny,  what  check  is 
there  on  government?"  If  a  farmer  doesn't 
like  the  trend,  he  can  withdraw  from  the 
market,  eat  his  own  crops,  and  prudently  stay 
out  of  debt.  If  be  has  a  freehold,  they  can't 
throw  him  off  his  land.  (In  Jefferson's  day, 
he  couldn't  be  drafted.)  Other  kinds  of 
tenure  have  a  similar  privilege,  academic 
tenure  or  seniority  on  the  Job,  but  of  course 
the  whole  enterprise  can  shut  down. 

My  own  admiration  for  farming  Is  Its 
competence.  The  wonderfully  direct  connec- 
tion betvreen  causes  and  effects,  whether  the 
seeds,  the  soil,  the  weather,  the  breeding. 
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the  plumbing  in  the  bam,  or  the  engine  of 
the  tractor;  and  of  course  growing  it  and 
then  eating  it.  Needless  to  say,  a  farmer  un- 
derstands most  of  this  only  empirically,  prac- 
tically, not  scientifically.  He  Is  not  altogether 
In  control.  That  too  Is  very  good;  there  are 
gods. 

Wordsworth  had  a  good  Insight  of  the 
beauty  and  morality  of  rural  life.  The  ecol- 
ogy of  a  country  scene  Is  so  exquisitely  com- 
plicated that  we  finally  have  to  take  it  as 
Just  given.  This  simplifies  Its  morality,  we 
can  relax  a  little.  But  I  cant  take  the  traffic 
or  housing  In  Manhattan  as  given;  it  Is  an 
artifact  and  I  have  to  do  something  about 
It.  Also,  the  country  scene  has  been  so  worked 
over  for  millions  of  years  that  it  Is  bound  to 
have  unity  and  style,  heroic  in  scale,  minute 
In  detail.  But  for  various  well-known  rea- 
sons, the  man-made  scene  Is  bound  to  be 
ugly.  If  people  chsmge  their  ways,  it  could 
become  at  least  modest. 

15.  Professions  and  sciences  are  sacred  be- 
cause they  devote  themselves — indeed.  In  a 
priestly  way — to  the  natures  not  made  by 
us  but  that  enable  us  to  make  sense  and 
not  live  wishes,  hopes,  and  nightmares.  Be- 
ing observant,  acctirate,  humble,  and  aus- 
terely  self-denying,    scientists   and   profes- 
sionals accumulate  the  reward  of  their  Cal- 
vinist   virtues.   Great   powers   flow   through 
them — which  they  can  use   to  our  disad- 
vantage. Therefore  they  ought  to  bind  them- 
selves by  oath  to  benefit  and  not  harm  the 
oommimity,  and  It  is  better  if  this  oatn  is 
public  and  explicit,  like  the  Hlppocratic  oath. 
When,  Instead,  they  come  on  like  petty 
clerks  of  the  powers-that-be  and  as  petty 
bankers  of  their  own  economic  interests,  the 
forces  of  natiu*  are  unleashed  without  hu- 
man beings  to  interpret  and  exorcize  them. 
We  others,  artists  and  literary  men,  are 
easygoing  toward  nature  and  mix  into  our 
service  a  good  deal  of  ourselves.  So  we  ac- 
cumulate little  force,  but  It  Is  domesticated. 
We  do  not  need  to  bind  ourselves  with  an 
oath,  except  not  to  censor. 

16.  Futvirologlsts  take  current  trends,  that 
may  or  may  not  be  good,  and  by  extrapolating 
them  for  twenty  years  perform  the  sleight  of 
hand  of  making  them  into  norms  that  we 
must  learn  to  conform  to  and  prepare  our- 
selves for.  As  a  group  they  are  extraordinarily 
slavish  to  the  status  quo — science  fiction 
writers  are  often  far  more  critical  and  dar- 
ing. They  seem  to  want  to  delete  from  pri- 
mary experience  Its  risky  property  of  pass- 
ing into  the  Next,  beyond  a  horizon  that 
very  swiftly  becomes  dim  and  dark.  Aristotle: 
"The  past  and  present  are  necessary,  the 
future  is  possible." 

Luckily,  human  beings  have  enormous  re- 
so\irces  of  anxiety,  common  sense,  boredom, 
virtue,  and  perversity,  to  distort  or  reverse 
almost  any  trend  you  want. 

The  mania  of  planning  for  the  future 
springs,  of  coiuse,  from  the  fact  that  current 
technology,  xu-banizatlon,  population,  and 
communications  are  intractable — or  at  least 
the  managers  have  lost  their  pragmatic  In- 
ventiveness— so  that  it  seems  to  be  less  des- 
perate to  grin  and  codify  them.  As  Kafka 
advised,  "Leopards  break  Into  the  temple; 
make  it  part  of  the  ritual." 

My  own  prediction,  however,  is  that  there 
wUl  be  increasing  disorder  for  twenty  years, 
and  that  might  be  very  well.  Some  things- 
some  times — break  up  Into  fragments  of  Just 
the  right  size  and  shape.  People  en  masse 
learn  only  by  being  frightened  anyway— 
10,000  dead  one  morning  of  the  smog,  a  city 
wiped  out  by  an  accidental  bomb.  It's  not 
that  we  are  stupid,  but  it  takes  a  big  faet. 
not  a  syllogism,  to  warrant  a  big  response.  If 
only  the  process  of  disorder  Is  not  aggrav«ted 
by  reactionary  Law  and  Order,  liberal  Putur- 
ology,  and  radical  IdeaUsm. 

17. 1  am  bemused,  as  I  spell  out  this  politics 
of  mine,  at  the  consistent  package  of  oon- 
servatlve  biases,  the  Ideology  of  a  peasant  or 
a  small  entrepreneur  who  carries  his  office 


and  capital  under  his  hat.  Localism,  ruiallsm. 
face-to-face  organization,  distrust  of  plan- 
ning, clinging  to  property,  natural  rights,  his- 
torical privileges  and  Immunities,  letters  to 
the  editor  that  view  with  alarm,  carrying  on 
the  family  craft,  piecemeal  reforms,  make  do, 
and  let  me  alone. 

No.  It  Is  not  a  possessive  peasant  nor  a 
threatened  small  entrepreneur,  but  a  small 
child  who  needs  the  security  of  routine.  There 
is  no  father.  Mother  Is  away  all  day  at  work. 
The  child  is  self-reliant  because  he  has  to  be. 
It  is  lonely,  but  nobody  bugs  him.  and  the 
sun  Is  pouring  through  the  window. 

Where  the  emphasis  in  a  philosophy  of 
experience  Is  on  the  foreground  empirical 
facts,  as  in  Dewey,  we  come  out  with  a  bias 
toward  experiment  and  a  politics  of  progres- 
sivlsm.  Where  the  emphasis  Is  on  the  phe- 
nomenology, the  horizons  and  backgrounds  of 
experience,  we  come  out  with  conservation 
and  conservatism.  The  difference  Is  the  old 
principle  of  acculturation  from  tribe  to  tribe: 
if  the  new  Item  is  a  plough  or  u,  technique  for 
baking  pottery,  it  diffuses  rapidly;  if  It  Is  a 
change  of  taboo,  child-rearing,  or  aesthetics, 
it  Is  resisted,  it  diffuses  slowly  or  not  at  all. 
In  such  acculturation,  there  Is  no  "future 
shock."  (The  shocks  come  with  colonialism.) 
Since  as  experience  I  want  the  concrete 
and  finite,  with  structure  and  tendency,  a 
next  so  I  can  live  on  a  little,  and  a  dark  sur- 
rounding, politically  I  want  only  that  the 
children  have  bright  eyes,  the  river  be  clean, 
food  and  sex  be  available,  and  nobody  be 
pushed  around.  There  must  not  be  horrors 
that  take  me  by  the  throat,  so  I  can  experi- 
ence nothing;  but  It  is  indifferent  to  me  what 
the  Growth  Hate  Is,  or  If  some  people  are 
rich  and  others  poor,  so  long  as  they  are 
•pauvres,  decently  poor,  and  not  misirables 
(P6guy's  distinction).  I  myself  never  found 
that  much  difference  between  being  very  poor 
and  modestly  rich. 

Idolatry  makes  me  uneasy.  I  don't  like  my 
cotintry  to  be  a  Great  Power.  I  am  squeamish 
about  masses  of  people  enth\isiastically 
building  a  New  Society. 

The  great  conservative  solutions  are  those 
that  diminish  tension  by  changing  2  per- 
cent of  this  and  4  percent  of  that.  When  they 
work,  you  don't  notice  them.  Liberals  like 
to  solve  a  problem  by  adding  on  a  new  agency 
and  throwing  money  at  It,  a  ringing  state- 
ment that  the  problem  has  been  solved.  Ra- 
dicals like  to  go  to  the  root,  which  is  a  ter- 
rible way  of  gardening,  though  it  is  some- 
times sadly  necessary  in  dentistry. 

Finally,  like  Luther,  but  unlike  Hegel  or 
Marx,  I  think  that  the  way  to  overcome  alien- 
ation is  to  go  home  and  not  on  a  tour 
through  history  and  the  realms  of  being. 

Schults,  the  neighbor's  big  black  dog, 
used  to  *   •  •  on  our  scraggly  loun, 
but  we  teed  him  marrow  bones 
and  he  treats  our  lawn  like  his  own  home. 

The  kids  of  Fviton  Houses  in  Hew  York 
smashed  windows  on  our  pretty  block  for 

spite, 
we  gave  them  hockey  siicks  to  play  with 
and  they  smashed  more  toindows. 

The  dog  is  an  aiiarchist  like  me, 
he  has  a  careless  dignity 
— that  is,  we  never  think  about  it, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 


It's  simply  boring  to  hear  them  repeating 
the  Ideology  of  nineteen  thirty 
that  was  Inauthentic  also  the  first  time. 
They'd  lend  me  a  Uttle  of  their  vitality 
if   I    could    hang    around    condoning   their 

politics, 
but  I  lash  out  and  make  them  dislike  me, 
so  teach  them  nothing,  gloomier  myself. 

I  know  it's  no  advantage  to  be  right, 

la  gaya  sciema  is  nature's  way. 

What  an  ugly  character  I  have! 

Able  to  love  only  the  kid 

that  I  can  talk  to  seriously, 

imposing  the  heavy  weight  of  my  attentlve- 

ness 
that  of  course  neither  of  us  can  sustain. 

I  sit  in  my  old  car 

as  In  my  body  and  we  go  well. 

I  do  not  sit  as  confidently 

in  my  body  and  we  go  erratically. 

If  I  were  a  mechanic  and  could  hear 
the  misses  and  rattles  of  my  old  car 
as  I  know  the  signs  and  portents  of  my  body, 
I  wouldn't  drive  so  fast  to  Honolulu. 

I  wouldn't  speed  so  happily  by  Koko 
and  glance  delighted  at  the  wine-blue  sea 
toward  Molokal,  as  if  I  were  still  healthy, 
as  if  my  old  car  never  yet  broke  down. 

I'll  stop  for  this  dark  fellow  by  the  road 
who  wants  a  ride.  How  beautiful  he  is 
stUl  wet  from  the  big  surf  at  Sandy  Beach, 
even  if  he  is  the  angel  of  death. 

Yet,  it  Is  better  not  to  live  in  fear 

for  "Of  all  things,"  the  Zendavesta  says, 

"the  fear  of  them  is  worse  than  the  things 

themselves 
— only  hell  is  worse  than  the  fear  of  It." 


The  Mds  are  political  like  you. 
they  want  to  win  ttieir  dignity. 

They  won't. 
But  maybe  their  children  will  be  friendly 

dogs 
and  wag  their  tails  with  my  grandchildren. 

From  La  Gata  Scineza — Aoing  and  Sick 

(By  Paul  Goodman) 

It's  poignant  and  gloomy  to  me  who  am 

grounded 
to  see  the  young  how  they  race  and  clamber 
tote  heavy  loads  and  sing  all  night 
and  sleep  away  and  snore. 


AN  UNWELCOME  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  8  years 
ago  today,  I  repeat — 8  years  ago — ^the 
United  States  began  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam. At  that  time,  our  attacks  were  said 
to  be  In  response  to  unprovoked  attacks 
on  two  U.S.  destroyers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

Eight  years  later,  we  are  still  bombing 
North  Vietnam.  In  fact,  we  have  dropped 
an  estimated  600,000-plus  tons  of  muni- 
tions on  that  coimtry — as  much  as  we 
expended  in  all  of  the  Korean  War. 

And  all  the  promises  and  predictions 
that  these  attacks  could  end  the  war  have 
not  come  to  pass. 

■me  time  has  come,  Mr.  President,  for 
a  full  investigation  into  the  air  war. 
Nothing  comparable  has  even  been  un- 
dertaken since  the  extensive  hearings  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  In  1967. 
Yet  now  we  find  that  our  Involvement  in 
the  Indochina  conflict  is  largely  confined 
to  an  air  war. 

We  need  to  know  why  the  bombing  has 
not  produced  the  predicted  results.  We 
need  to  know  whether  the  tremendous 
costs  are  equaled  by  any  benefits.  In  view 
of  the  Lavelle  affair,  we  need  to  know 
whether  the  command  and  control  sys- 
tem is  such  that  we  can  believe  the  ofll- 
cials  who  deny  that  we  are  bombing  dikes 
or  other  civilian  facilities. 

Unless  we  pull  the  evidence  together 
and  prod  the  administration  into  analyz- 
ing what  they  have  not  studied  in  recent 
years,  we  may  still  be  bombing,  still  de- 
stroying, and  still  debating  another  8 
years  from  now. 

Already  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr. 
Stknnis)    has  promised  hearings  both 
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Into  the  Lavelle  case  and  into  the  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  earlier  reqiiirlng  the  de- 
classification of  certain  facts  about  the 
air  war. 

I  intend  to  use  these  hearings  to  press 
for  adequate  and  comprehensive  answers 
to  the  questions  I  have  raised. 

To  help  the  Congress  evaluate  the  air 
war,  I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
conduct  and  present  to  us  Its  own  new 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  bombing. 
Last  February  I  asked  Secretary  Laird 
whether  there  had  been  any  studies  com- 
parable to  the  Jason  study  of  1967  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  bombing.  He 
replied : 

While  we  have  continued  to  evaluate  the 
requirements  and  effectiveness  of  our  Inter- 
diction efforts,  there  have  been  no  further 
studies  with  a  scope  and  detail  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Jason  study  to  which  you 
refer. 

Now  that  the  Pentagon  papers  are 
publicly  available,  we  know  that  an  in- 
telligence estimate  on  October  9,  1964, 
concluded  that  a  systematic  program  of 
air  attacks  was  not  likely  to  halt  North 
Vietnamese  attacks  in  the  South.  Even 
the  report  by  McGeorge  Bundy  at  the 
start  of  regtilar  raids  In  February  1965. 
expressed  some  doubt  that  a  policy  of 
sustained  reprisals  would  succeed  in 
changing  the  course  of  the  war. 

The  evidence  was  available  in  1964  and 
In  1965.  By  1967  the  Defense  Department 
had  in  hand  the  famous  Jason  study  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  bombing.  Its 
forthright  conclusions  were: 

The  VS.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
had  no  measurable  effect  on  Hanoi's  ability 
to  mount  and  support  military  operations  In 
the  South. 

The  bombing  campaign  against  NVN  has 
not  dlscemlbly  weakened  the  determination 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  to  continue 
to  direct  and  support  the  Insiirgency  In  the 
south. 

We  are;  unftble  to  devise  a  bombing  cam- 
paign In  the  North  to  reduce  the  flow  of  in- 
filtrating personnel  Into  the  South. 

When  a  new  administration  took  office 
in  1969.  it  requested  new  judgmoits  on 
the  bombing.  The  fact  that  the  conclu- 
sions were  heatedly  contested  should 
liave  given  rise  to  further  probing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Security  Study 
Memorandum  No.  1,  as  reprinted  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

All  agencies  acknowledge  that  sound 
analysis  of  the  effectiveness  of  B-52  strikes 
la  currently  Impossible  for  several  reasons. 
The  consensus  Is  that  some  strikes  are  very 
effective,  some  clearly  wasted,  and  a  majority 
with  Indeterminate  results.  There  are  sharp 
differences  on  casualty  estimates. 

The  MACV/JCS  and  Stote/CIA/OSD 
fundamentally  disagree  over  whether  our 
bombing  campaign  either  prior  to  or  after 
November  has  reduced  the  enemy's  through- 
put of  supplies  BO  that  the  enemy  In  South 
Vietnam  receives  leas  than  he  needs  there. 
The  MACV/JSC  feel  that  the  bombing  has 
succeeded;  State/CIA/OSD  think  It  has 
faUed. 

This  debate  apparently  continues.  Only 
last  December,  Air  Force  Secretary  Sea- 
mans  proudly  displayed  charts  show- 
ing that  enemy  infiltration  of  supplies 
along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails  had  been 
cut  by  more  than  half  in  1970-71,  com- 
pared with  1969-70.  In  the  last  2  months 
of  1971,  only  150  tons  of  supplies  was 


said  to  have  made  it  through  the  U.S. 
rain  of  bombs.  Needless  to  say,  those  tiny 
amounts  were  still  sufficient  to  permit  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  launch  widespread 
and  powerful  offensives  throughout 
South  Vietnam. 

When  will  we  learn,  Mr.  President? 
When  wUl  we  admit  that  massive  bomb- 
ing such  as  we  are  inflicting  on  this  small 
peasant  coimtry  can  never  be  totally  ef- 
fective against  a  determined  people — 
unless,  perhaps,  we  abandon  all  of  our 
humanity  and  seek  to  obliterate  all  signs 
of  life? 

The  controversy  over  the  bombing  of 
the  dikes  shows  that  we  are  moving 
tragically  close  to  that  policy  of  striking 
purely  civilian  targets  at  the  risk  of  ter- 
rifying civilian  casualties. 

We  need  the  facts  in  order  to  make 
a  judgment  on  this  air  war.  We  must  re- 
assure ourselves  and  other  nations  that 
we  are  not  violating  our  words  by  im- 
authorized  deeds.  As  former  Ui*.  Am- 
bassador Charles  Yost  wrote  the  other 
day: 

The  cold  hard  truth  Is  that  we  cannot  beat 
a  small  enemy  "back  to  the  stone  age,"  aban- 
doning moral  and  military  restraints  In  our 
war  against  him,  without  dangerously  sap- 
ping the  reservoir  of  International  respect 
which  our  forefathers  built  up  over  two  cen- 
turies and  on  which  any  claim  we  may  have 
to  world  leadership  must  rest. 


SALES  OF  NATURAL  QAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1972,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion announced  the  adoption  of  a  new 
administrative  rule,  entitled  "Optional 
Procedure  for  Certificating  New  Producer 
Sales  of  Natural  Gas." 

This  rule  purports  to  eliminate  price 
control  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion over  reserve  of  natural  gas,  dis- 
covered and  sold  in  Interstate  commerce 
after  April  6. 1972. 

llie  Federtd  Power  Commission  has 
surely  taken  a  most  courageous  stand. 
In  the  policy  statement  issued  with  the 
rule,  the  Commissioners  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged the  seriousness  of  the  natur- 
al gas  shortage  presently  facing  the  Na- 
tion. They  further  stated  that  the  pri- 
mary remedy  for  this  shortage  was  to 
allow  the  free  market  to  set  the  price 
of  this  lilghly  desirable  energy  resource 
so  as  to  stiinulate  exploration  for  new 
domestic  reserves  of  natural  gas. 

This  is  indeed  laudable,  but  I  fear  that 
the  Issuance  of  this  rule  will  not  achieve 
the  desired  result.  The  producer  uncer- 
tainty which  has  existed  since  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  began  regulat- 
ing prices  in  1954,  will  probably  not  be 
dispelled  by  the  Issuance  of  this  new  rule. 

This  is  so  for  two  reasons: 

First,  promulgation  of  this  rule  wiU 
undoubtedly  provoke  long  legal  proceed- 
ings to  determine  whether  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  can  issue  such  a  rule 
under  the  1954  Phillips  decision  smd  the 
Natural  Oas  Act  of  1938. 

Second,  even  if  the  rule  is  eventually 
upheld,  there  would  exist  the  real  fear 
that  what  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion can  do  administratively,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  can  likewise  undo. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  solution 
to  this  problem  is  to  legislatively  remove 


the  responsibility  for  setting  or  review- 
ing prices  of  domestically  produced 
natural  gas  from  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

llierefore,  I  shall  continue  to  urge 
favorable  consideration  of  S.  2442,  legis- 
lation I  Introduced  to  return  the  func- 
tion of  determining  the  price  of  natural 
gas  to  the  free  market. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  SPEABB  OIJT 
ON  THE  DIKES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
the  sequence  of  administration  responses 
to  allegations  about  the  bombing  of  dikes 
and  dams  in  North  Vietnam. 

April  30 — President  Nixon: 

It  would  result  In  an  enormous  number  of 
clvUtan  casualties.  That  Is  something  wa 
want  to  avoid. 

May  9 — ^New  York  Times: 

In  Washington,  a  Pentagon  spokesman  said 
It  was  possible  that  North  Vietnamese  mis- 
siles flred  at  the  American  planes  had  iiilnwul 
and  fallen  back  on  the  dikes. 

June  9 — ^New  York  Times : 

In  an  afternoon  briefing,  Lt.  Oen.  Qeorge  J. 
Eade  of  the  Air  Force  also  denied  that  tha 
dikes  had  been  hit.  "We  havent  targeted  any 
dikes,"  General  Eade  said  In  a  review  of  the 
bombing  campaign.  He  also  said  that  he  wai 
not  aware  of  any  dikes  struck  by  accident. 

July  13 — ^New  York  Times: 

Mr.  Henkin  said:  "We  have  stated  tha* 
there  la  always  a  possibility  that  dikes  may 
be  hit.'' 

July  16 — New  York  Times: 

Another  military  soiirce  said,  "A  military 
target  is  targeted,  and  If  It  happens  to  bo 
near  a  dike,  then  It  gets  bit." 

July  17 — Secretary  Laird: 

Now,  there  are  occasions,  of  course,  when  a 
dam  or  dike  couid  possibly  be  hit  when  an 
anti-aircraft  Installation  Is  placed  on  a  dam 
or  a  dike  or  when  there  is  a  roadway  or  a 
brldgework  that  Is  also  tied  In  with  a  dam 
or  dike  formation.  There  may  have  been  one 
or  two  examples  of  that  kind  of  military  tar- 
get where  an  anti-aircraft  battalion  or  bat- 
tery is  located  In  a  region  where  there  an 
varlotis  water  reservoirs  or  dams  or  dlkea. 

July  26 — State  Department  press  of- 
ficer Charles  Bray: 

There  has  been  no  Indication  of  any  but 
the  most  Incidental  and  minor  Impact  on  the 
system  of  levees  as  a  result  of  our  strikaa 
against  military  Installations. 

July  27 — President  Nixon: 

If  It  were  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  bomb  the  dikes,  we  could  take  them 
out  ...  In  a  week. 

July  28 — State  Department  Intel- 
ligence report: 

A  few  dikes  have  been  hit  by  stray  bcnnba 
directed  at  military-associated  targets  near- 
by. ..  .  Bomb  craters  were  detected  at  U 
locations.  Because  a  large  number  of  North 
Vletntunese  dikes  serve  as  bases  for  roadways, 
the  maze  they  create  throughout  the  delta 
makes  It  almost  inevitable  that  air  attaAs 
directed  against  transportation  targets  causa 
scattered  damage  to  dikes. 


TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
reports  about  our  increasing  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  have  me  deeply  dis- 
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turbed.  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  pro- 
tectionist nor  would  my  voting  record 
or  statements  in  the  past  support  such 
an  accusation.  However.  I  do  not  believe 
that  such  an  unfavorable  balance  can 
be  permitted  to  continue.  Therefore,  we 
must  listen  to  those  people  advocating 
policies  which  would  bring  our  trade  bal- 
ance out  of  the  red. 

Our  trade  Imbalance  with  Japan  will 
probab^  reach  a  $3.8  billion  deficit  this 
year.  The  Japanese  believe  that  the  past 
revaluation  of  the  yen  along  with  the 
removal  of  some  import  restrictions  will 
rectify  the  problem.  Do  not  bet  on  It. 
Japan  has  the  third  largest  gross  na- 
tional products  in  the  world.  It  will 
maintain  a  growth  rate  double  ours  in 
the  1980's.  Japanese  per  capital  income 
will  then  equal  ours,  and  then  Japan  will 
absorb  one-third  of  the  national  re- 
sources entering  international  trade. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  meeting 
between    President    Nixon    and    Prime 
Minister  Tanaka  wUl  infuse  the  trade 
negotiations  between  our  two  countries 
with  increased  vitality.  Japan  is  our 
friend  in  the  Pacific  and  must  remain  so. 
I  believe  that  the  Japanese-American 
cooperation  is  a  must  for  our  future  se- 
curity in  Asia.  Nevertheless,  our  eco- 
nomic security  is  as  important  to  our 
military  security  as  is  the  Japanese- 
Americ£in  friendship.  When  we  look  at 
the  facts,  we  find  that  most  liberaliza- 
tion of  trading  policies  with  Japan  has 
been  a  facade.  Theh-  tariff  structure  Is 
still  high,  second  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada.  There  must  be  further  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  to 
open  up  their  markets  to  the  United 
States  and  to  resolve  our  trade  imbal- 
ance. They  must  increase  their  impor- 
tation of  our  goods,  for  example,  weap- 
ons purchases  and  uranium.  They  must 
remove  their  stringent  investment  re- 
strictions upon  American  capital.  They 
must  simplify  their  complex  system  of 
trading  companies  which  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  American  goods  reaching 
the  Japanese  consumer.  Japanese  com- 
panies must  refiect  the  current  revafua- 
tion  of  the  yen  in  their  export  prices 
since  all  have  not  done  so.  American 
companies  must  be  allowed  to  penetrate 
the  Japanese  market.  As  of  now,  they 
are  limited  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively, that  Is,  the  number  of  stores,  the 
size  of  stores  and  the  type  of  stores. 
The  Japanese  Government  could  pro- 
mote American  imports  because  of  the 
closeness  between  their  Government  and 
industry.   Government  procurement  of 
American   goods  would  encourage  the 
Japanese  psychologically  to  use  Ameri- 
can goods.  An  expanded  Japanese  for- 
eign aid  pr(«ram  would  help  take  the 
burden  off  of  us  smd  especially  in  light 
of    recent    developments    in    Congress. 
Finally,  the  Japanese  should  be  encour- 
aged to  use  a  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
which  increases  their  growth  in  housing, 
schools,  hospitals  and  roads  instead  of 
factories. 

Frank  Nemec.  President  of  Lykes- 
Youngstown,  "advocates  a  heavy  dose  of 
protectionism  and  a  couple  more  evalu- 
ations of  the  dollar"  In  the  August  1 
issue  of  Forbes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record.  I  hope 


that  his  tough  talk  makes  sense.  It  does 
to  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  suiicle 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oabrison  Statk 

Prank  Nemec,  the  220-pound  president  of 
Lykos-Youngstown,  the  ailing  New  Orleans- 
based  steel  and  steamship  conglomerate, 
thinks  he  knows  what's  needed  to  make  steel 
stocks  a  good  buy  again:  a  heavy  doee  of  pro- 
tectionism and  a  couple  more  devaluations 
of  the  dollar. 

"By  1976,"  says  Nemec,  a  totigh-talking 
steelman  who  is  a  student  of  International 
economics,  "the  U.S.  wlU  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  have-not  nation.  It  doesn't 
matter  who's  elected  President.  When  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese  want  something  be- 
sides dollars  from  us,  well  have  to  become  a 
garrison  state,  a  protectionist  citadel." 

Steel  is  one  Industry  that  has  already  tried 
protectionism;  the  second  so-called  volun- 
tary quota  on  steel  Imports  has  been  in  effect 
since  May  of  this  year.  But  that  isn't  what 
Nemec  means:  "I'm  not  worried  about  foreign 
steel  imports  taking  those  extra  profitable 
marginal  tons  from  domestic  mills.  I'm  go- 
ing on  the  premise  that  within  a  few  years 
no  foreign  steel  at  all  will  be  admitted  into 
America,  becaiise  our  balance  of  payments 
will  be  so  bad  we  simply  can't  afford  the 
l\iXTiry  of  taking  In  items  which  we  can  make 
ourselves.  By  1985  the  petroletun  account 
Import  balBuice  would  probably  be  adversely 
Eiffected  to  the  tune  of  $48  billion,  and  every- 
one vrlU  be  enormously  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  earning  foreign  exchange. 

"How  will  we  export?"  Nemec  asks  rhetori- 
cally. "Japan  and  Europe  wont  buy  enough 
of  our  goods,  so  well  have  to  sell  to  the  \in- 
develop)ed  nations.  Only  we  won't  be  aJsle  to 
compete  on  price.  Look  at  steel.  Our  Industry 
is  already  more  efficient  than  the  Japanese; 
It  produces  steel  with  fewer  man-hours  per 
ton.  But  oiu:  wage  cost  Is  $78  per  ton,  vs. 
$23  for  Japan.  That  me&ns  well  have  to  rig 
our  currency  Just  like  other  nations  in  our 
spot  have  done.  That  little  dollar  adjustment 
Nixon  made  wasn't  near  enough :  I  expect  at 
least  two  more  in  the  futxire.  That's  the 
only  way  to  reorient  our  cxurency  so  we  can 
seU  abroad." 

Tough  talk?  That  it  is.  But  the  problem  Is 
not  Just  the  steel  Industry's;  it's  the  centnU 
problem  of  the  XJB.  economy  today. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  1,  a  major  Federal  court  decision 
was  handed  down,  affirming  the  right  of 
handicapped  children  to  a  public  educa- 
tion. Basing  his  decision  on  the  fifth 
amendment  guarantees  to  due  process  of 
law,  U.S.  District  CoMxt  Judge  Joseph  C. 
Waddy  ordered  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  provide  educational  services 
for  handicapped  and  emotionally  dis- 
turbed children  within  30  days.  Last 
year,  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system  reported  that  over  12,000  handi- 
capped, emotiontdly  disturbed,  and  re- 
tarded children  were  being  denied  ade- 
quate care. 

Judge  Waddy's  decision  is  of  particu- 
lar significance  in  directly  confronting 
two  serious  problems  of  educational  dis- 
crimination against  handicapped  chil- 
dren. First,  it  rejects  the  frequent  com- 
plaint of  local  officials  that  additional 
cost  and  special  facility  requirements 
prohibit  the  provision  of  educational 
services  for  the  handicapped.  The  court 


opinion  flatly  rejects  this  excuse,  noting 
that  it  calls  upon  the  handicapped  child 
alone  to  suffer  for  budgetary  constraints 
and  administrative  inefficiencies. 

Second,  the  court  opinion  brings  to 
light  the  problem  of  covert  discrimina- 
tion against  handicapped  children, 
whether  intended  or  sanctioned,  by  re- 
quiring public  hearing  procedures  in  con- 
nection with  disciplinary  suspensions  or 
student  transfers  by  the  school  system, 
as  well  as  the  continued  provision  for 
the  child's  education  during  a  suspension 
period. 

Moreover.  Judge  Wsiddy's  opinion 
points  to  the  moraUy  inexcusable  fact 
that  millions  of  physically  handicapped 
and  mentally  retarded  children  across 
America  are  a  "lost  statistic,"  Isolated 
from  society,  and  ignored  by  local  juits- 
dictions.  The  decision,  ordering  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  identify,  within  45 
dajis,  those  children  needing  special  edu- 
cation facilities,  takes  note  of  the  fact 
tliat  District  of  Columbia  school  system 
estimates  of  the  number  of  handicapped 
or  disturbed  children  completely  de- 
prived of  any  education  have  ranged  from 
a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand — ^in 
other  words,  no  one  resOly  knows. 

It  was  in  response  to  those  harsh  re- 
sJities,  all  too  common  to  school  sjrs- 
tems  across  the  Nation,  that  I  introduced 
S.  3044,  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  the 
handicapped  by  amending  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  physical  or  men- 
tal handicap  in  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. Referred  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  this  bill  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Percy  and  16  other 
Senators.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  shortly  hold  hearings  on  a  counter- 
part bill,  HJl.  12154,  by  Representative 
Charlss  a.  Vanik  of  Oliio.  I  urge  that 
this  legislation  be  enacted  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  end  the  denial  of 
constitutional  rights  to  millions  of  Amer- 
ican children,  youth,  and  adults,  and  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  education  and 
services  essential  for  the  fullest  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  their  capabilities. 
Congress  must  be  the  advocate  for  these 
Americans  who  have  a  right  to  dignity 
and  self-respect  as  equal  and  contribut- 
ing members  of  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  August  2,  1972  on  the  decision  of 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Joseph  C. 
Waddy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£is  follows: 

JuDGB  Obdess  Schooling  or  Handicapped 
Children 
(By  Jim  Mann) 
A  federal  Judge  here  declared  yesterday 
that  handicapped  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children  have  a  constitutional  right  to  a 
public  education  and  ordered  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  offer  all  such  children  educa- 
tional facilities  within  30  days. 

In  a  sweeping  opinion,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Joseph  O.  Waddy  also  directed  the  Dis- 
trict school  system  to  establish  elaborate 
hearing  prooedurea  under  which  no  pupU 
could  be  placed  in  a  special  education  pro- 
gram or  ba  suspended  from  school  for  mora 
than  two  days  without  a  public  hearing. 
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The  Judge  also  ordered  the  District  to  come 
up  with  a  written,  comprehensive  plan  lor 
providing  special  education  facilities  and 
identifying  those  children  who  need  them 
within  45  days.  He  threatened  to  appoint  a 
special  master  for  the  school  system  If  his 
orxler  U  not 'carried  out.  The  30-day  dead- 
line applies  to  children  already  known  to  the 
system. 

The  ruling  by  Waddy  comes  after  a  year  of 
litigation  and  controversy  regarding  the  ad- 
mitted failure  of  the  DUtrlct  to  provide  a 
public  education  for  handicapped,  disturbed 
and  retarded  children. 

According  to  a  1971  report  by  the  D.C. 
school  system  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  an  estimated  12,340 
handicapped  children  were  being  deprived  of 
adequate  care  for  the  1971-72  school  year. 

School  authorities  have  been  unable  to  say 
how  many  handicapped  or  disturbed  children 
have  been  completely  deprived  of  any  educa- 
tion here.  The  estimates  range  from  a  few 
hundred  to  several  thousand. 

Waddy's  opinion  may  also  have  some  na- 
tional impact.  It  Is  the  first  coxui;  decision 
In  the  nation  stating  explicitly  that  handi- 
capped children  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  a  public  education,  according  to  Stanley 
Herr,  the  attorney  who  represented  the  chil- 
dren In  the  case. 

Dxirlng  the  past  year  of  litigation,  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  school  board  had  generally 
conceded  that  there  was  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide public  education  for  the  handicapped, 
but  said  they  faced  a  number  of  obstacles 
In  providing  such  education.  Waddy  said  yes- 
terday that  none  of  those  obstacles  mattered. 

For  example,  the  objection  was  raised  that 
It  Is  Impossible  to  provide  special  education 
for  the  handicapped  unleas  Congress  appro- 
priates mllUons  of  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

But  Waddy  said  yesterday.  "The  Inade- 
quacies of  the  District  of  ColumbU  public 
■cbool  system,  whether  occasioned  by  InauX- 
flclent  funding  or  administrative  Inefficiency, 
certainly  cannot  be  permitted  to  bear  more 
heavUy  on  the  'exceptional'  or  handicapped 
child  than  on  the  normal  child." 

The  Judge  also  cited  what  he  said  was  a 
"lack  of  communication"  among  the  D.C. 
school  board,  School  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Scott  and 
his  staff,  and  the  D.C.  government  In  de- 
veloping special  education  programs.  For  the 
future,  he  clearly  placed  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  his  orders  with  the  school  board. 

A  spokesman  for  the  corporation  counsel's 
office,  which  represented  the  District  In  the 
court  case,  said  he  would  have  no  comment 
on  Waddy's  opinion.  Scott  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Waddy  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  ruling  to  the  creation  of  public  hearing 
procedures  within  the  school  system. 

The  school  system,  the  Judge  said,  "shall 
not  suspend  a  child  from  the  public  schools 
for  disciplinary  reasons  for  any  period  In 
excess  of  two  days  without  affording  him  a 
hearing  .  .  .  and  without  providing  for  his 
education  during  the  period  of  any  such  sxis- 
penalon." 

That  provision  came  In  response  to  a  claim 
that  emotlonaUy  disturbed  children,  or  chil- 
dren thought  to  be  disturbed,  were  being 
denied  a  public  education  through  dlsclpU- 
nary  suspensions. 

In  addition.  Waddy  wrote,  any  children 
thought  by  school  officials  or  their  parents 
or  guardians  to  be  In  need  of  special  educa- 
tion "shall  neither  be  placed  In.  transferred 
from  or  to.  nor  denied  placement  In  such  a 
program  unless  (the  school  system)  shall 
have  first  notified  their  parents  or  guardians 
of  such  proposed  placement,  transfer  or  de- 
nial; the  reasons  therefor;  and  of  the  right 
to  a  bearing  before  a  hearing  officer  If  there 
Is  an  objection." 

In  such  public  bearing,  the  children  or 
their  guardians  have  the  right  to  have  legal 
counsel  present  and  to  have  a  tape  recording 
mad*  ot  the  bearing.  Waddy  aald. 


In  addition,  the  parents  of  school  children 
were  given  access  to  all  school  records  and 
tests  for  purposes  of  these  public  hearings. 

Waddy  did  not  say  how  the  hearing  officer 
would  be  appointed,  but  said  he  "shall  be  an 
employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
shall  not  be  an  officer,  employee  or  agent  of 
the  public  school  system." 

The  Judge  based  his  assertion  that  handi- 
capped children  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  public  education  on  the  Fifth  Amendment 
g\iarantees  to  due  process  of  law.  He  cited 
several  other  famoiis  educational  decisions  as 
precedents,  including  the  1954  Supreme 
Court  decision  outlawing  segregated  schools 
and  the  1967  decision  by  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  outlawing  the  so-caUed  track  system 
here. 

The  case  was  brought  on  behalf  of  handl- 
c^ped  children  by  the  National  Law  Office 
of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  As- 
sociation, with  attorneys  Herr.  JiUlan  Tepper 
and  Pat  Wald  handling  the  case. 


CANCER  RESEARCH  AT  PORT 
DETRICK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
version of  the  Fort  Detrick  Army  Lab- 
oratories from  bacteriological  warfare  to 
cancer  research  was  a  project  that  long 
occupied  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  me  for 
a  long  period  of  time.  It  was  gratifying 
when  our  efforts  were  ultimately  suc- 
cessful and  President  Nixon  himself  took 
part  in  ceremonies  marking  the  change 
from  military  to  medical  scientific  pur- 
fKxses. 

At  that  ceremony  the  President  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  the  facilities  would 
be  utilized  so  as  to  benefit  from  research 
done  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
and  so  as  to  be  beneficial  to  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  It  is  again  gratifying 
to  see  this  good  intention  brought  to  ful- 
fillment by  yesterday's  visit  to  Fort  De- 
trick  by  Dr.  Boris  V.  Petrovsky,  Minister 
of  Health  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  A  story  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  today  describes  the 
visit. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  2,  1972, 
about  the  Army's  new  lab  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Russians  See  Army's  Labs  Now  Uskd  in 

Cancer  Work 

(By  Stuart  Auerbach) 

Russian  feet  walked  the  corridors  yester- 
day of  the  Army's  formerly  supersecret  germ 
warfare  laboratory  at  Ft.  Detrick.  Md. — now 
being  turned  Into  a  clvlllan-run  cancer  re- 
search facility. 

It  was  the  first  public  tour  of  what  White 
House  health  adviser  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg 
called  "the  decontaminated  Ft.  Detrick,"  and 
It  was  a  vivid  Illustration  of  the  mutual  de- 
sire of  Russia  and  the  United  States  to  ease 
Cold  War  tensions. 

The  visit,  part  of  a  tour  of  America  by  So- 
viet Minister  of  Health  Dr.  Boris  V.  Petrov- 
sky under  the  Russlan-U.S.  health  accords 
signed  In  Moscow  last  May  by  President 
Nixon,  provided  tangible  evidence  of  the  con- 
version of  instruments  of  war  to  peaceful 
uses. 

"As  a  physician  and  surgeon  who  took  part 
In  World  War  n  against  Nazi  faclsm."  said 
Petrovsky,  "I  can  only  welcome  such  an  un- 
dertaking. 


"It  would  be,  of  course,  very  interesting  to 
see  aU  the  laboratories  working  full  steam 
and  doing  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  all  hu- 
manity and  for  the  benefit  of  human  health," 
he  continued. 

In  answer  to  a  newsman's  question,  if  the 
Soviets  have  converted  germ  warfare  labs 
to  peaceful  uses,  Petrovsky  said  he  could  only 
speak  for  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  has 
never  had  such  faculties. 

Ft.  Detrick,  which  Is  50  miles  from  Wash- 
ington near  Frederick.  Md..  was  the  Army's 
principal  chemical  and  biological  warefare 
research  facility  untU  President  Nixon  said 
in  November,  1969,  that  the  U.S.  would  no 
longer  make  such  weapons. 

The  $33  million  laboratory  facility  was 
turned  over  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
last  October  and  the  work  to  renovate  the 
labs  for  cancer  research  started  in  late  June. 

But  there  are  stlU  some  signs  of  the  labs' 
former  super  secret  status,  including  chain 
link  fences  topped  with  barbed  wire  around 
the  buildings  and  signs  such  as  "Absolutely 
No  Entrance  Without  Proper  Escort"  on 
doors. 

R>rmer  employees,  most  of  whom  were  laid 
off  when  the  Army  closed  down  the  labs, 
"are  anxious  to  get  started  working  In  cancer 
research,"  Dr.  William  Payne  of  the  Cancer 
Institute  told  the  Russian  visitors. 

In  one  lab,  a  scientist  had  started  already — 
growing  mouse  tissue  cultures  for  use  with 
viruses  that  are  known  to  cause  cancer  in 
animals. 

Petrovsky  beamed  when  he  was  told  that 
one  set  of  labs  would  be  set  aside  for  iise  by 
foreign  scientists.  Including  cancer  special- 
ists from  Russia.  This  offer  was  first  made  by 
President  Nixon  when  he  toured  the  faculty 
last  October  and  repeated  twice  more  yes- 
terday by  American  health  officials. 

"We  extend  a  very  warm  welcome  for  So- 
viet scientists  to  work  with  ours  at  this  facu- 
lty," said  Dr.  Frank  J.  Rauscher,  President 
Nixon's  man  to  head  the  expanded  war  on 
cancer. 

Ft.  Detrick  wore  Its  most  festive  dress  for 
the  visit.  A  coffee  table  was  adorned  with 
sets  of  tiny  crossed  Russian  and  American 
fiags,  and  two  large  flags  stood  In  the  small 
conference  room  where  speeches  were  made. 

The  Russian  delegation  was  obviously  Im- 
pressed with  what  it  saw.  All  five  members 
kept  snapping  pictures  of  the  laboratories, 
themselves  and  their  American  hosts. 

A  surgeon  who  stUl  does  open  heart  opera- 
tlon9  as  well  as  running  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  Petrovsky  said  American  health  ser- 
vices are  weU  known  to  the  Russians. 

"We  are  critical  In  our  regard  toward  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  field  of  medicine,"  Pe- 
trovsky said  at  a  news  conference. 

"But  we  have  a  profound  respect  for  medi- 
cal science  and  those  medical  centers  that 
perform  good  medical  treatment." 

"AU  of  us — American  medical  scientists 
and  we  Soviet  scientists — have  much  to  learn 
from  each  other,"  he  said. 

The  delegation  members  visited  a  health 
center  In  New  York  where  they  met  with 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
EUlott  L.  Richardson  and  toured  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Prom  Ft.  Detrick  the 
Russians  flew  to  San  Francisco,  where  thej 
spent  yesterday  afternoon  touring  the  Kai- 
ser Permanente  prepaid  group  practice  offices. 

The  Russians  also  wlU  visit  Los  Angeles, 
Houston  and  Atlanta.  In  Hoiiston,  they  wUl 
hold  separate  meetings  with  famed  heart  sur- 
geons Dr.  Michael  DeBakey  and  Dr.  Den- 
ton Cooley  and  will  see  Dr.  Lee  Clark,  direc- 
tor of  the  M.  D.  Anderson  cancer  Institute. 
In  Atlanta  they  wUl  visit  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control. 
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the  memory  of  a  truly  great  man,  John 
W  Bill,  who  died  this  summer. 

John  Bill  devoted  his  life  to  helping 
the  cause  of  disabled  veterans.  He  was 
active  in  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Disabled  Veterans  organization 
and  founded  the  first  chapter  of  the  DAV 
in  New  Jersey.  That  chapter,  in  Passaic, 
N.J.,  started  with  a  handful  of  members. 
Its  membership  now  numbers  450. 

Mr.  Bill  retired  3  years  ago  as  the 
National  Service  officer  of  the  Newark 
regional  office  of  the  DAV  after  half 
century  of  service. 

But  his  retirement  in  no  way  marked 
any  cessation  of  his  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  State  DAV  Legislation  and 
Service  Committee. 

These  facts  only  indicate  the  service 
Mr.  Bill  performed.  No  words  are  suffi- 
cient to  describe  his  dedication. 

He  helped  mold  the  conscience  of  New 
Jersey — and  America — to  the  almost  un- 
payable debt  that  we  owe  to  our  disabled 
veterans.  He  constantly  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  to  pass  the  most  just 
legislation  to  help  disabled  veterans.  And 
because  of  his  personality  and  nature,  he 
was  able  to  reach  people — to  convince 
them  of  his  justice — in  a  way  few  other 
people  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  disabled 
veterans — and  all  veterans  and  their 
families — owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Bill  for  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish. 

Personally,  I  am  honored  that  I  knew 
him. 

Will  Rogers,  in  one  of  his  most  famous 
statements  said  that  he  never  met  a  man 
he  did  not  like. 

To  turn  that  around  a  bit,  I  can  say 
that  I  never  met  a  man  who  knew  John 
Bill  and  did  not  hke  him.  I  think  that 
says  a  lot  for  a  man. 


ISx.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute 


JUDGE  ORDERS  SCHOOLING  OF 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Ml-.  President,  a  his- 
torically significant  decision  was  handed 
down  on  August  1  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Joseph  C.  Waddy.  In  a  sweeping  opin- 
ion, Judge  Waddy  declared  that  handi- 
capped and  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren have  a  constitutional  right  to  a 
public  education,  and  ordered  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  offer  aU  such  chil- 
dren educational  services  within  30  days. 

The  impact  of  this  decision  on  the 
District's  public  school  system  will  be 
massive.  The  city  must  insure  that  hand- 
icapped cliildren  have  access  to  public 
education  within  30  days,  must  submit  a 
written  comprehnsive  plan  describing 
the  facilities  to  be  utilized  and  must  iden- 
tify all  children  needing  services  within 
45  days. 

In  addition,  the  city  must  immediately 
institute  full  due  process  procedures. 
Judge  Waddy  specified  that  these  proce- 
dures must  provide  public  hearings  for 
any  student  suspended  for  more  than  2 
days,  or  when  students  are  thought  to 
have  been  unduly  denied  educational 
services  or  wrongly  transferred  to  and 
from  special  education  classes.  Parents 
can  request  all  school  records  of  pupils. 
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and  suspended  students  must  be  pro- 
vided education  services  while  out  of 
school.  The  judge  also  indicated  that  he 
would  appoint  a  special  master  to  over- 
see compliance  if  the  District  failed  to 
carrj'  out  his  decision  orders  promptly 
and  effectively. 

This  court  decision  is  the  most  recent 
in  a  series  of  cases  that  have  been  liti- 
gated in  the  last  several  months  which 
involve  the  rights  of  the  handicapped  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  It  is  also  the 
most  far  reaching.  This  case  includes 
in  its  sweep  not  only  all  mentally  re- 
tarded, emotionally  disturbed  and  phys- 
ically handicapped  children,  but  it  car- 
ries the  full  weight  of  a  U.S.  district 
court  decision,  rather  than  a  consent  de- 
cree. It  is  the  most  comprehensive  ruling 
on  behalf  of  equal  opportunity  for  hand- 
icapped children  and  will  have  a  vital 
impact  on  litigation  of  this  nature  for 
years  to  come.  Most  importantly,  it  will 
iDrovide  encouragement  to  a  growing 
number  of  parents  and  organizations  of- 
fering services  to  handicapped  children 
for  it  makes  clear  that  these  children 
must  not  be  denied  basic  rights  guaran- 
teed under  the  Constitution. 

Presently  there  are  6  million  known 
handicapped  children  of  school  age  in 
the  United  States.  Only  40  percent  of 
these  children  receive  special  educational 
services.  One  million  of  these  children 
are  denied  services  entirely.  The  District 
of  Columbia  itself  admits  that  it  has  no 
accurate  figures  on  the  number  of  handi- 
capped children  in  the  city.  As  Judge 
Waddy's  order  indicates,  this  Nation  has 
a  long  way  to  go  in  insuring  the  rights 
of  handicapped  children.  It  was  for  this 
reason  I  introduced  for  myself,  Senator 
Randolph,  and  Senator  Magnuson,  on 
May  16,  1972,  S.  3614,  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children's  Act.  We  have 
been  joined  by  many  cosponsors  since 
that  time,  but  I  believe  that  Judge  Wad- 
dy's order  reinforces  the  need  for  action. 
I  am  therefore  pleased  to  draw  this  deci- 
sion to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  concerning 
Judge  Waddy's  decision  be  printed  imme- 
diately after  the  text  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

JtJDGE  Orders  Schooling  of  Handicapped 
Children 
(By  Jim  Mann) 
A  federal   Judge   here   declared   yesterday 
that  handicapped  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children  have  a  constitutional  right  to  a  pub- 
lic education  and  ordered  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  offer  all  such  chUdren  educational 
facilities  within  30  days. 

In  a  sweeping  opinion,  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Joseph  C.  Waddy  also  directed  the 
DUtrlct  school  system  to  establish  elaborate 
hearing  procedures  under  which  no  pupil 
could  be  placed  In  a  special  education  pro- 
pram  or  be  suspended  from  school  for  more 
than  two  days  without  a  public  hearing. 

The  Judge  also  ordered  the  District  to  come 
up  with  a  written,  comprehensive  plan  for 
providing  special  education  facilities  and 
Identifying  those  children  who  need  them 
wlthm  45  days..  He  threatened  to  appoint  a 
special  master  for  the  school  system  If  his 
order  Is  not  carried  out.  The  30-day  deadline 
applies  to  children  already  known  to  the  sys- 
tem. 


The  ruling  by  Waddy  comes  after  a  year  of 
litigation  and  controversy  regarding  the  ad- 
mitted faUxire  of  the  District  to  provide  a 
public  education  for  handicapped,  disturbed 
and   retarded    children. 

According  to  a  1971  report  by  the  D.C. 
school  system  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  an  estimated  12.340 
handicapped  chUdren  were  being  deprived 
of  adequate  care  for  the  1971-72  school  year. 
School  authorities  have  been  unable  to  say 
how  many  .handicapped  or  disturbed  children 
have  been  completely  deprived  of  any  educa- 
tion here.  The  estimates  range  from  a  few 
hundred  to  several  thousand. 

Waddy's  opinion  may  also  have  some  na- 
tional impact.  It  Is  the  first  court  decision  In 
the  nation  stating  explicitly  that  handi- 
capped children  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  a  public  education,  according  to  Stanley 
Herr,  the  attorney  who  represented  the  chil- 
dren In  the  case. 

During  the  past  year  of  litigation,  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  school  board  had  generally 
conceded  that  there  was  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide public  education  for  the  handicapped, 
but  said  they  faced  a  number  of  obstacles  In 
providing  such  education.  Waddy  said  yester- 
day that  none  of  those  obstacles  mattered. 

For  example,  the  objection  was  raised  that 
It  Is  impossible  to  provide  special  education 
for  the  handicapped  unless  Congress  appro- 
priates millions  of  dollars  for  that  purpose. 
But  Waddy  said  yesterday.  "The  inade- 
quacies of  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system,  whether  occasioned  by  insuf- 
ficient funding  or  administrative  Inefficiency, 
certainly  cannot  be  permitted  to  bear  more 
heavUy  on  the  'exceptional'  or  handicapped 
child  than  on  the  normal  child." 

The  Judge  also  cited  what  he  said  was  a 
"lack  of  communication"  among  the  D.C. 
school  board.  School  Supt.  Hugh  J.  Scott 
and  his  staff,  and  the  D.C.  government  in 
developing  special  education  programs.  For 
the  future,  he  clearly  placed  responslbUlty 
for  carrying  out  his  orders  with  the  school 
board. 

A  spokesman  for  the  corporation  counsel's 
office,  which  represented  the  District  In  the 
court  case,  said  he  would  have  no  comment 
on  Waddy's  opinion.  Scott  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Waddy  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  ruling  to  the  creation  of  public  hearing 
procedures  within  the  school  system. 

The  school  system,  the  Judge  said,  "shall 
not  suspend  a  child  from  the  public  schools 
for  disciplinary  reasons  for  any  period  In 
excess  of  two  days  without  affording  him  a 
hearing  .  .  .  and  without  providing  for  his 
education  during  the  period  of  any  such  sus- 
I>enslon." 

That  provision  came  In  response  to  a  claim 
that  emotionally  disturbed  children,  or  chil- 
dren thought  to  be  disturbed,  were  being 
denied  a  public  education  through  discipli- 
nary suspensions. 

In  addition,  Waddy  wrote,  any  children 
thought  by  school  officials  or  their  parents 
or  guardians  to  be  in  need  of  special  educa- 
tion "shaU  neither  be  placed  In.  transferred 
from  or  to.  nor  denied  placement  In  such  a 
program  imless  (the  school  system)  shall 
have  first  notified  their  parents  or  guardians 
of  such  proposed  placement,  transfer  or 
denial:  the  reasons  therefor:  and  of  the  right 
to  a  hearing  before  a  hearing  officer  if  there 
Is  an  objection." 

In  such  public  hearing,  the  children  or 
their  guardians  have  the  right  to  have  lepal 
counsel  present  and  to  have  a  tape  record- 
ing made  of  the  hearing.  Waddy  said. 

In  addition,  the  parents  of  school  children 
were  given  access  to  all  school  records  and 
tests  for  purposes  of  these  public  hearings. 
Waddy  did  not  say  how  the  hearing  officer 
would  be  appointed,  but  said  he  "shall  be  an 
emplovee  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
shrll  not  be  an  officer,  employee  or  agent  of 
the  public  school  system." 
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The  Judge  based  bis  assertion  that  hAndl' 
capped  children  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  public  education  on  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment guarantees  to  due  process  of  law.  He 
cited  several  other  famous  educational  deci- 
sions as  precedents,  including  the  1954  Su- 
preme Court  decision  outlawing  segregated 
schools  and  the  1967  decision  by  Judge  J. 
Skelly  Wright  outlawing  the  so-called  track 
system  here. 

The  case  was  brought  on  behalf  of  handi- 
capped children  by  the  National  Law  OfBce  of 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion, with  attorneys  Herr.  Julian  Tepper  and 
Pat  Wald  handling  the  case. 


SAIGON  OFFICIALS  EXECUTED 

Mr.  THURMO^fD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  and  Daily  News,  by 
Joseph  B.  Treasler,  under  the  heading 
•'Saigon  Officials  Executed,"  so  that  the 
world  can  see  how  the  Communists  are 
ki'.ling  civilians  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.i's  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£i3  lollows: 

y.A'GON  Officials  E>;EctrTEO 
(By  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 

.smc-iin. — Communist  political  officers  have 
pr.bli.-ly  executed  hun'Sreds  of  Satgou  govern- 
r'\  -w  officials  and  Imprisoned  thousands  of 
o'hcrs  durlnu  their  occupation  of  northern 
Lun.i  Dliih  Province,  acccrdlnj  to  allied  In- 
lelli'.'eace  oiSciuls. 

The  officials  say  thev  have  conSrmed  the 
deaths  of  about  250  persons  through  eyewit- 
ness reports  and  believe  the  to'al  ni:mber  of 
dead  is  In  the  vicinity  of  500. 

THREE   PKISOV  CAMPS 

Esf-apees  have  pinpointed  three  large  prison 
canip,5.  In  the  rugged  An  Lao  Valley  of  Cen- 
tral South  Vietnam,  which  are  said  to  hold 
about  6.000  persons.  officUls  say. 

The  main  victims  of  the  Communists  were 
said  to  be  hamlet  and  \  lllage  chiefs  and  their 
deputies,  paclflcatiou  workers,  police  and 
mUltlamen.  But  teachers,  doctors,  nurses 
and  minor  administrative  staff  workers  were 
among  those  reportedly  Imprisoned,  as  well 
as  some  regular  soldiers. 

Lengthy  Interviews  with  people  who  lived  In 
northern  Blnh  Dhih  during  the  nearly  three 
months  of  unchallenged  Communist  occupa- 
tion generally  corroborated  the  findings  of 
the  lntelll3en-e  offi.Mals. 

WORST  SINCE  TET  OFTENSrVE 

The  executions  In  Blnh  Dlnh  appear  to  be 
the  most  massive  deliberate  assault  on  indi- 
viduals connected  with  t*ie  Saigon  T;overn- 
ment  since  the  massacres  in  Hue  during  the 
1968  Tet  offensive,  when  more  than  2.600  per- 
sons were  killed. 

Some  American  officials  ree  the  executions 
In  Blnh  Dlnh  as  a  microcosm  of  the  kind  of 
"bloodbath'"  that  President  Nl.xon  has  pre- 
dicted would  occur  if  the  Communists  suc- 
ceeded In  taking  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force. 

Such  violence,  these  offxlals  sa",  would 
especially  be  expected  if  a  Communist  vic- 
tory were  "sudden  and  decisive." 

Other  American  oOlclaU,  however,  say  his- 
tory suggests  a  sudden  and  decisive  victory 
"Just  isn't  In  the  cards  for  either  side." 

POSSTBLE    CONCILIATORT    A'ri'll'UUE 

These  officials  feel  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  eventually  gain  control  of  South 
Vietnam  through  a  gradual  political  settle- 
Eoent  they  might  adopt  a  conciliatory  atti- 
tude, toward  their  former  opponents  In  hopes 
of  uniting  the  cotmtry. 


Those  who  firmly  subscribe  to  the  blood- 
bath theory,  though,  are  convinced  that  any 
kind  of  Communist  take-over  would  result 
in  the  execution  of  many  officials  in  the 
Saigon  regime. 

Some  Americans  studying  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Vletcong  affairs  say  they  have  been 
surprised  by  the  particularly  harsh  tactics  of 
the  Communists  In  Blnh  Dlnh  Province, 
which  has  a  long  history  of  party  activity. 
They  suggest  that  some  of  the  killing  may 
have  beeu  Inspired  by  a  desire  for  revenge 
toward  former  pariy  members  who  have  In 
recent  years  worked  with  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. Another  possibility,  they  sry.  is  that 
the  killings  represent  some  sort  of  Intraparty 
conflict,  perhaps,  between  Northern  and 
Southern  factions. 

While  a  few  executions  have  been  reported 
in  other  areas  captured  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  the  current  oflensive,  there  has 
been  nothing  of  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
ported event.s  in  Blnh  Dinh. 

This  Is  so,  officials  say.  because  the  districts 
In  Blnh  Dlnh  fell  rather  suddenly — in  a  few 
days,  as  compared  to  a  few  weeks  in  Quan^i 
Trl — and  many  Saigon  government  officials 
were  "caught  in  place." 

Another  Important  factor  is  that  after  the 
fall  of  northern  Blnh  Dlnh  In  April,  nearl." 
three  months  pas-.ed  before  Saigon  govern- 
ment troops  attempted  to  retake  the  terri- 
tory. Left  alone,  the  Communists  were  able 
to  Implement  their  programs  among  the 
more  than  200,000  people  of  the  region.  In 
most  of  the  other  captured  areas  the  fighting 
never  fully  subsided.  , 


CoNCKRN  About  Seaborne  On. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  COASTAL 
REGIONS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago 
I  rose  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Bocos,  for  his  foresight 
In  offering  legislation  to  guarantee  any 
coastal  State  a  meaningful  role  in  de- 
termining v.hether  federally  sponsored 
offshore  facilities  would  be  in  the  best 
Interest  of  the  State's  population.  I  em- 
phasized that  such  congressional  action 
is  vitally  needed  to  preserve  the  shore- 
lines of  Delaware  and  other  Eastern 
States  from  the  harmful  effects  often  as- 
sociated with  certain  heavy  industrial  de- 
velopment. As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  Delaware's  Coastal  Zoning  Act  has 
become  a  piece  of  model  legislation,  to  be 
followed  by  other  States  which  desire  to 
protect  themselves  from  potential  en- 
tlronmental  damage  offshore. 

As  introduced  by  Senator  Bocgs,  S. 
3844  would  grant  each  Governor  the  au- 
thority to  veto  the  construction  of  any 
offshore  project  which  he  deems  hazard- 
ous to  the  proper  development  of  his 
State's  coastal  region.  This  amendment 
to  the  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  has 
received  the  plaudits  of  numerous  State 
chief  executives  from  Hawaii  to  South 
Carolina.  In  an  editorial,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  and  Dally  News  of  Friday,  Au- 
gust 4.  1972,  recognized  the  need  for  this 
bill  and  stated  that  offshore  terminal  fa- 
cilities should  not  be  built  "without  en- 
vironmental safeguards  of  imquestion- 
able  effectiveness."  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  S.  3384  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recor]>, 
as  follows: 


Both  Maryland  senators,  we're  glad  to  note, 
have  Joined  Senator  J.  Caleb  Boggs  of  Dela- 
ware in  sponsoring  legislation  to  give  the 
states  some  say-so  at>out  those  giant  oil-un- 
loading terminals  envisioned  off  the  nation's 
seacoasts. 

The  bill  has  been  offered  not  too  soon. 
Proof  of  that  is  seen  in  a  controversy  earlier 
this  year,  regarding  the  Maryland  coastline. 
To  the  astonishment  of  about  everyone,  a 
pipeline  company  proposed  to  build  a  mas- 
sive unloading  platform  25  miles  at  sea  off 
Assateague  Island,  a  priceless  nature  preserve 
that  includes  a  national  seashore  and  state 
park.  Not  only  that — the  company  planned  to 
pipe  the  oil  to  the  mainland  across  Assa- 
teague, In  volume  of  up  to  a  million  barrels 
a  day.  Governor  Mandel  and  other  Maryland 
officials  quickly  lowered  the  boom  on  the 
idea,  but  no  one  doubted  that  similar  plans 
would  be  advanced  for  other  locations. 

Sure  enough,  the  oil  people  now  want  to 
construct  a  200-acre,  $600-mllllon  artificial 
Island  eight  miles  off  the  coast  of  Delaware, 
not  far  above  Rehoboth  Beach.  This  would  be 
a  mammoth  terminal,  accommodating  the 
supertankers  that  bring  In  that  ever-more- 
vital  foreign  crude  oil.  And  this  venture  Is 
supported  In  a  study  released  the  other  day 
by  the  Commerce  Department's  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. 

Further,  as  Boggs  told  the  Senate,  more 
studies  of  possible  offshore  terminal  sites  are 
underway  along  the  cost  from  Maine  to  Vir- 
ginia. As  the  nation's  energy  needs  continue 
to  swell,  and  Us  dependence  oa  oil  imports, 
more  prosposals  for  these  installations  will 
be  cropping  up.  Eastern  and  Gulf  Coast  har- 
bors are  too  shallow  for  the  huge  new  tank- 
ers. The  ships  must,  the  reasoning  says,  be 
unloaded  at  offshore  transfer  terminals,  and 
their  sticky  cargoes  brought  ashore  In  smaller 
vessels  or  through  underwater  pipelines. 

Something  of  that  sort  may  be  inevitable, 
but  certainly  it  should  be  held  to  a  severe 
minimum.  Perhaps  one  or  two  faclUties 
would  suffice  for  the  whole  East  Coast,  but 
none  at  all  should  be  built  without  environ- 
mental safeguards  of  unquestionable  effec- 
tiveness. And  the  states  should  be  able  to 
demand  that  the  terminals  be  located  so  as 
not  to  imperil  beaches,  wildlife  refuges  and 
the  fishing  industry. 

The  Senate  legislation  would  give  them 
that  power.  A  governor  cotild  veto  an  off- 
shore project — even  beyond  the  present 
bounds  of  state  Jurisdiction — If  he  deter- 
mined it  posed  a  danger  to  the  state's  coastal 
zone.  This  would  be  achieved  through  ex- 
tending the  federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  which  seems  a  reasonable  device.  For 
there's  no  fairness  In  obliging  a  state  to  risk 
a  fouled  seashore  becatise  of  some  facility 
it  had  nothing  to  say  about  in  the  first 
place.  Since  it  would  bear  the  penalties  of 
any  misjudgment,  it  should  share  the  de- 
cision-making responsibility. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  August  4,  1972,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

8.247.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  O. 
Feller  and  Flora  Feller;  and 

S.  3284.  An  act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  completing  work 
in  the  Bdlssouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
ON   MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  on 
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Monday  next,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  Calendar  No.  953,  S.  2057, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Qim  Control  Act  of 
1968;  that  the  unfinished  business.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  241,  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  remain  in  temporarily- 
laid-aside  status  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Monday;  and  that  it  be  in  or- 
der, no  later  than  5  p.m.,  for  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee to  call  up  any  second  track  item 
wliich  at  that  time  he  wishes  to  call  up. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized imder  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  S.  2507,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  There  is  no  agree- 
ment on  that  bill.  Amendments  may  be 
called  up.  Yea-and-nay  votes  can  occur 
thereon. 

At  some  time  during  the  afternoon,  no 
later  than  5  p.m.,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee,  imder  the 
order  entered,  will  proceed  to  set  aside 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  if  action 
has  not  been  completed  on  that  bill,  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  track  item  and  that 
will  be  the  national  no-fault  motor  ve- 
hicle insurance  bill,  S.  945. 

There  is  no  agreement  on  that  bill. 
Amendments  may  be  called  up.  Yea  and 
nay  votes  can  occur  thereon. 

So,  Senators  are  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  yea  and  nay  votes  can  be  expected 
on  the  amendments  to  these  two  bUls 
on  Monday  next. 

Conference  reports,  of  course,  can  be 
called  up  at  any  time  and  rollcall  votes 
can  result  thereon. 

The  interim  agreement,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241,  remains  the  unfinished 
business  before  the  Senate. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  7,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 


before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:09 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
August  7,  1972,  at  10  o'clock  am. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  4,  1972: 

In  THE  Air  Force 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  section  8962. 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lieutenant  General  Marvin  L.  McNlckle, 
XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (Major  General,  Regular  Air 
Force)  United  States  Air  Force. 

The  foUowlng  named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  Be  Lieutenant  General 

Major  General  WUllam  Q.  Moore,  Jr.,  462- 
03-9046FR     (Major    General,    Regular    Air 
Force)  United  States  Air  Force. 
In  the  Army 

The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  ID,  United  States  Code,  section  593(a) 
and  3384: 

To  he  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Frank  Cocklln,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Merrill  Brown  Evans,  SSAN  296- 
16-6268. 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Otis  Preese.  SSAN  310- 
28-7319. 

Brig.  Gen.  Wilbur  Frank  Munch,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Warren  Earl  Myers,  SSAN  458- 
4&-7275. 

To  he  hrigadier  general 

Col.  Ogbourne  Duke  Butler,  Jr.,  SSAN  461- 
42-2508,  Field  ArtUlery. 

Col.  Leston  Neal  Carmlchael,  SSAN  312-18- 
3851.  Field  ArtlUery. 

Col.  Mike  Pete  Coklnos.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field  Artlllerj-. 

Col.  Richard  Holcomb  Cooper,  SSAN  262- 
28-2298.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Sumner  Zalman  Kaplan.  SSAN  019- 
14-1132.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Kenneth  Allert  Kuykendall,  SSAN  460- 
30-0040,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Myron  Sldnev  Lewis.  SSAN  054-14- 
1652.  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  John  Howard  McLain.  SSAN  168-07- 
2171,  Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Edwin  Delmer  MlUer.  SSAN  144-01- 
3313,  Infantry. 

Col.  Edmund  Warren  Montgomery  II.  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps. 

Col.  John  Henry  Neller,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Signal  Corps. 

Col.  Alfred  Karl  Nelson,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Norris  Ewel  Sills,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chemical  Corps. 

Col.  Walter  Livingston  Starks,  SSAN  429- 
14-0700.  Infantry. 

Col.  John  Erie  Thames,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Infantry. 

Col.  Jon  Martin  Zumsteg.  SSAN  497-01- 
3706,  Dental  Corps. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
tmder  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  593  (a)  and  3386: 


To  he  hrigadier  general 

Col.  Joseph  Earle  Brown,  Jr..  SS.\N  250-22- 
3706.  Infantry. 

Col.  John  Martin  Calhoun.  SSAN  415-16- 
0721,  Armor. 

Col.  Murray  Kltt,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Armor. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  693(a)  and  3392: 

To  he  hrigadier  general 

Col.  William  Eugene  Hall,  SSAN  406-12- 
0814,  Armor. 

Col.  Ansel  Martin  Stroud,  Jr..  SSAN  437- 
12-4785,  Infantry. 

Col.  Emmett  Hudson  Walker.  Jr.,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Field  ArtUlery. 

The  Army  National  Guard  officers  named 
herein  for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section 
593(a)  and  3392: 

To  he  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  O'NeU  James  Dalgle.  Jr.,  SSN 
XXX-XX-XXXX  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  John  McCaddln,  SSN 
XXX-XX-XXXX  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Arthur  Rollo.  SSN'  420- 
10-0737  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Dana  Lee  Stewart,  SSN  289-34- 
9539  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3442  and  3447: 

To  he  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Eric  Wolff,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Kirk  Slnglaub,  651-10- 
2606.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Sam  Sims  Walker.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  UJB. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Roy  Wolfe,  Jr..  245- 
60-7696,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Robert  Myer,  235-34- 
1338,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Gordon  James  Duquemln,  390- 
12-0184,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Everett  Emeroon,  457-38- 
2896,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  Ardls  Schulke.  Jr..  60»- 
03-6634.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  James  Simmons,  460- 
64-3081.  Armv  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Echols  Spraglns,  675- 
18-6416,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Magoun  Wallace  U.  262- 
30-5776,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  DeWltt  Clinton  Smith,  Jr.,  578- 
22-0205,  Army  of  the  United  States  ( lieuten- 
ant colonel,  VS.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Jonathan  Rowell  Burton,  683- 
54-0679,  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Aaron.  307-1*- 
4531,  Army  of  the  United  Statea  (colonel,  UJS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Wilbur  Henry  Vinson,  Jr.,  57»- 
20-7459,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Royster  Thurman  m,  38S- 
26-1135,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colone\ 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Banks  Cooper,  679-62- 
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8235.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Armv). 

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  George  Olenchuk.  196-14- 
3593.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Maurice  Hall,  551-2&- 
7043.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  Orrln  Graham,  640-26- 
2591.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Murphy  Dunn,  028-16- 
5383,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Eugene  Priest  Forrester,  410-64- 
1272.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
color.el,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Johnston  Maddox,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colo- 
nel, U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  Howard  Tackaberry. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Anthony  Rebh,  373-18- 
6025.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Armv) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Homer  Dugglns  Smith,  Jr.,  462- 
03-8363,  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Edward  McConnell.  092- 
12-8607,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  William  Powers,  561- 
54  7517.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  Corbett  McDonough, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Donn  Albert  Starry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Cecil  Walton  Hospelhorn,  331- 
12-7934,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  James  Frank  Hamlet,  085-14- 
6202.  Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Chester  M.  McKeen,  Jr.,  360- 
05-3544,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Sylvan  Edwin  Salter,  433-12- 
5743.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

2  The  following-named  ofBcers  for  ap- 
pointment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  Indicated,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3284  smd  3306: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Brig.   Gen.  John  Kirk  Slnglaub,   551-10- 
2506,  Army  of  the  United  States    (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Anthony  Rebh,  373-18- 
•025,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Louis  Kllngenhagen,  578- 
48-6070.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
US.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Jonathan  Rowell  Burton,  562- 
54-0679,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Harold  Robert  Aaron,  307-16- 
4531.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  Joseph  Ursano,  079-14- 
6895,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jeffrey  Greenwood  Smith.  257- 
30-8277,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  Arthur  Kissinger.  388- 
14^3938.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel. 
U.S.  Army). 


MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  Burton  Gibson.  Jr.,  408- 
14-6962,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  CecU  Walton  Hospelhorn,  331- 
12-7934,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  George  Monroe  Bush,  023-12- 
0897,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  Hulbert  Groves,  042-32- 
1884.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Charles  Bernett,  136-32- 
3600.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Patrick  William  Powers,  561- 
54-7517.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  Edward  Fltzpatrlck,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Magoun  Wallace  II, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel.  U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Neale  Macklnnon,  081- 
32-8046,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  Gregory  Moore,  401-16- 
2390.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Echols  Spraglns,  576-18- 
6416.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Terrell  Carley,  426-78- 
1673.  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  George  Olenchuk,  196-14- 
3593,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army ) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  Anton  Hlnrlchs,  440-14- 
8339,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Curtis  Wheaton  Chapman,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  Army  of  the  United  States 
(colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Chester  M.  McKeen,  Jr.,  360- 
05-3544,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Dean  Van  Lydegraf,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  Banks  Cooper,  579-52- 
8235,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Oen.  Dennis  PhUlp  McAuUffe,  051-18- 
0404,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Edward  McConnell,  092- 
12-8607,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel, 
U.S.  Army) . 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  Carter  McAllster.  404-16- 
6944,  Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Herbert  Joseph  McChrystal,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States 
( colonel,  U.S.  Army) . 

In  the  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  WUllam  T.  Rapp,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Rear  Adm.  WUllam  J.  Moran,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Maurice  P.  Weisner,  U.S.  Navy, 


for  appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  In  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
pursusmt  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5085. 

Vice  Adm.  Maurice  F.  Weisner,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  William  D.  Houser,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Frank  H.  Price,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  William  K.  Jones,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5232,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Louis  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
having  been  designated,  for  conmaands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  whole  so  serving. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Kath- 
erlne  E.  Hamlin,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
Philip  O.  Malberg,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  June  26,  1972; 

Air  PV}rce  nominations  beginning  Carroll  N. 
Anderson,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  end- 
ing Donald  J.  Kerr,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  July  17.  1972;  and 

Air  FV>rce  nominations  beginning  John  H. 
Mead,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Bellsarlo 
D.  J.  Flores,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  26,  1972. 

In  the  Ahmt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Bruce  L.  Liv- 
ingstone, to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Keith  R. 
Titus,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared m  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  17,  1972;  and 

Army  nominations  beginning  John  C.  Mc- 
Cormack,  to  be  major,  and  ending  William  J. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  20,  1972. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Capt.  Jack  T.  Kline,  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  major;  and 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  John 
C.  Langenus,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing James  C.  Zimmerman,  to  be  first  lieuten- 
ant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  June  23,  1972. 
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TRIBUTE   TO   THOMAS   C.   RUPERT 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  Municipal  Treasurers 
Association  of  the  United  States  con- 
venes in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  August  14, 
an  energetic,  dynamic,  young  man  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  Tom  Ru- 
pert of  Torrance,  Calif.,  will  be  presiding. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  trace  the  career  of  Mr.  Rupert  which 
led  to  his  selection  as  president  of  this 
organization. 

As  city  treasurer  for  the  city  of  Tor- 
rance for  the  past  8  years.  Tom  Rupert 
has  earned  more  than  $1.5  miUion  for 
the  taxpayers  of  that  community.  How- 
ever, only  through  long  years  of  training 
and  practical  experience  as  a  business- 
man did  Mr.  Rupert  learn  the  money 
management  techniques  that  made  those 
earnings  possible. 

The  national  and  international  recog- 
nition and  honors  for  Mr.  Rupert  have 
been  high.  Three  years  ago.  he  was 
among  the  finalists  considered  for  ap- 
pointment as  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  The  nationwide  support  and  en- 
dorsement, from  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  positions  of  national  im- 
portance, reflect  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence he  has  earned  through  his  years  of 

service 

The  state  of  California,  through  a 
State  assembly  resolution,  honored  Tom 
Rupert  with  a  citation  commending  him 
for  his  outstanding  record  as  city  treas- 
urer. 

On  the  international  level,  the  nation 
of  Guatemala  awarded  Mr.  Rupert  the 
Honorary  Diploma  de  Guatemala  for 
People-to-People  Program  Service  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  work  with  the  Torrance 
sister  city  committee.  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala,  is  a  sister  city  of  Torrance. 

In  addition,  Tom  was  selected  by  the 
International  Lions  Club  as  Outstand- 
ing New  Lion  of  the  Year  in  1961. 

Bom  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1933,  Tom  Ru- 
pert began  his  elementary  education  in 
that  city.  However  being  the  son  of 
an  Army  master  sergeant  resulted  in 
frequent  moves  for  the  family. 

Consequently,  his  school  record  traces 
his  life  from  Akron,  Ohio,  to  Anniston. 
Ala.,  and  the  California  cities  of  Watson - 
ville,  San  Jose,  and  Redlands. 

By  May  1947.  Tom  was  enrolled  in 
Dana  Junior  High  School  in  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  and  a  year  later,  in  San  Pedro 
High  School.  In  1949,  the  family  again 
moved,  this  time  to  Long  Beach,  where  he 
enrolled  in  Jordan  High  School,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  February  1950. 

For  Mr.  Rupert,  these  frequent  moves 
emphasized  the  value  of  a  strong  family 
relationship,  a  lesson  he  put  into  practice 
a  year  later  when  he  married  his  high 
school  sweetheart,  Lolita  Marie  Moody. 


The  Ruperts  now  have  two  fine  chil- 
dren, Tom,  Jr.,  18.  who  is  enrolled  at 
Domlnguez  Hills  State  College,  and  Ter- 
rie,  17,  who  is  a  student  at  Torrance 
High  School. 

In  1953,  during  the  Korean  war.  Mr. 
Rupert  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
where  he  served  as  an  Intercept  control- 
ler and  operations  specialist,  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  staff  sergeant  before 
being  honorably  discharged  in  December 
1956. 

During  his  service  career,  Tom  con- 
tinued his  education  by  completing 
enough  courses  through  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Institute  to  complete  his  college 
level  general  education  requirements. 

Four  years  after  returning  to  civilian 
life,  Tom  established  his  own  company 
which  had  branch  offices  in  Torrance, 
Hermosa  Beach,  and  El  Segxmdo. 

In  July  1964,  Mr.  Rupert  sought  new 
vistas  and  became  city  treasurer  of  Tor- 
rance. He  was  reelected  in  1966— polling 
90  percent  of  the  votes.  In  1970,  Tom  was 
unopposed  for  the  position,  thus  proving 
public  confidence  in  his  stewardship. 

Since  becoming  city  treasurer,  he  has 
applied  modem  management  techniques 
to  the  investment  of  city  funds.  As  a  re- 
sult, Torrance  now  averages  more  than 
$50,000  per  month  from  the  investment 
program,  while,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
viding absolute  security  for  invested 
dollars. 

These  new  revenues  have  given  Tor- 
rance taxpayers  the  equivalent  of  a  39- 
cent-per-$100  assessed  valuation  reduc- 
tion in  city  property  taxes. 

In  addition,  Tom  Rupert  has  managed 
the  city's  bond  issues  and  assessment  dis- 
tricts to  assure  the  greatest  economies 
by  obtaining  the  lowest  interest  rates 
from  competent  bidders. 

In  order  to  establish  this  outstanding 
record  as  city  treasurer,  he  has  continued 
his  professional  career  by  taking  appro- 
priate courses  in  treasury  cash  manage- 
ment. 

Considered  an  expert  in  his  profession. 
Tom  is  the  author  of  a  text  entitled  "In- 
vestment Equals  Profit:  A  Handbook  for 
the  Investment  of  Public  Funds,"  which 
has  become  the  standard  reference  for  a 
large  number  of  city  treasurers  and 
municipal  finance  officers  in  the  United 
States. 

Other  than  serving  as  the  treasurer  of 
Torrance  and  as  the  president  of  the 
Municipal  Treasurers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Rupert  is  the  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  the  California  Munic- 
ipal Treasurers  Association,  a  member 
of  the  Financial  Administration  Com- 
mittee of  the  League  of  Califomia  Cities, 
and  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Finance 
Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

In  addition,  the  city  council  of  Tor- 
rance appointed  Tom  Rupert  to  represent 
their  interests  at  the  State  capital  in 
Sacramento  as  ^  the  legislative  advocate 
for  their  city. 

Mr.  Rupert's  activities,  however, 
are  not  limited  to  his  professional  field. 


He  is  past  president  of  the  Lutheran  Lay- 
men's League,  past  president  of  the  Tor- 
rance National  Little  League,  past  pres- 
ident and  director  of  the  West  Torrance 
Lions  Club,  and  committee  chairm.an  of 
the  Torrance  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Torrance 
YMCA,  the  Torrance  High  School  PTA, 
and  the  South  Bay  Athletic  Club. 

An  active  sportsman,  Tom  enjoys  fish- 
ing, boating,  game  hunting,  and  spec- 
tator sports. 

His  greatest  asset,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  his 
lovely  and  gracious  wife,  Lolita,  who  has 
been  recognized  in  her  own  right  in  the 
area  of  hospital  volunteer  service  organi- 
zation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Rupert  will  step 
down  as  president  of  the  Municipal 
Treasurers  Association  on  August  16  and 
relinquish  the  reins  of  this  organization. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Tom  Rupert 
for  his  outstanding  service,  not  only  to 
the  citizens  of  Torrance  and  California, 
but  to  the  Nation  as  well. 


NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  GOSPEL 
CHOIRS  AND  CHORUSES  CELE- 
BRATES 40TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  week  of  August  7.  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Gospel  Choirs  and  Choruses 
will  come  to  Washington  to  celebrate  its 
40th  birthday  and  to  honor  its  president 
and  founder.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dorsey. 

The  objectives  of  the  convention  and 
its  president  are  to  perpetuate  the  gospel 
folk  songs  of  black  America  and  to  train 
young  people  in  the  field  of  musical  ex- 
pression. Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dorsey.  whose 
immortal  song  "Precious  Lord"  was  the 
last  request  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  su- 
perlative contribution  to  the  curichuient 
of  contemporary  black  culture. 

The  gospel  song  is  a  contemporaiT  re- 
ligious expression  of  joy  by  the  black 
American.  Just  as  spirituals  reflected  the 
belief  in  God  of  an  enslaved  people,  de- 
spit*  their  oppression  and  suffering,  the 
gospel  song  is  the  cry  of  a  spiritur.ll\  arid 
physically  liberated  black  soul.  The 
gospel  song  emerged  as  a  fonn  di«.ti;".ct. 
from  the  staid  anthems,  jubilees,  hymns. 
and  evangelistic  songs  of  the  black 
church.  Dr.  Djrseys  "Precious  Lord"  "as 
itself  an  expression  born  of  a  tragi-  ex- 
perience. It  is  the  product  of  a  seed  sown 
dowTi  in  sorrow  for  the  tragic  loss  of  hi.> 
wife  and  child. 

Thomas  Dorsey  wrote  his  music  .^  o  ihat 
all  the  people  could  sing.  He  felt  that  it 
would  help  the  services  of  the  ch\;rch  a  -. 
well  as  the  individual.  While  preacher.^ 
and  ministers  of  music  first  opposed  the 
new  sound,  fearing  its  "jazziness"  would 
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disrupt  the  traditional  liturgical  mood, 
Dr.  Dorsey  s  music  soon  revolutionized 
choir  singing. 

Despite  accusations  that  he  was  trying 
to  turn  the  church  into  a  nightclub.  Dr. 
Dorsey  continued  his  crusade,  relying 
largely  on  the  help  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Martin 
who  developed  the  national  market  by 
tout  ing  the  counti-y  with  choirs  she  her- 
self had  organized  and  trained.  So  great 
was  the  reception  of  the  new  gospel 
sound,  thst  it  has  become  an  interna- 
tional form  of  artistic  expression. 

Today,  another  of  Dr.  Etorseys  dreams 
has  becoinp  a  reality.  On  the  shores  of 
Lake  Micii'gan  stands  the  11-story 
Gospel  Singers  Plaza.  It  is  the  home  and 
workshop  of  many  students  of  the  arts 
whose  special  talents  and  potential  are 
encoui^aged  through  scholarships  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  art. 

In  this  world  of  anxiety  and  conflict, 
music  biings  enrichment  and  peace  to 
the  soul.  It  is  for  this  great  contribution 
that  I  commend  the  National  Convention 
of  Gospel  Choirs  and  Choruses,  and  hope 
that  they  will  continue  to  bring  a  song 
to  our  hearts. 


WASHINGTON'S  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  POPULATION 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3.  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  is  a  growing  one.  One 
of  the  most  severe  problems  faced  by 
these  people  is  the  laneuage  barrier — a 
problem  which  has  widespread  ramifica- 
tions in  terms  of  employment,  education, 
and  general  relations  with  the  commu- 
nity. Clearly,  there  is  a  pressing  need  to 
provide  for  English  language  instruction, 
through  the  schools,  the  media,  and  local 
community  •nx)ups. 

The  following  WTOP  editorial  ad- 
dresses itself  directly  to  this  Issue: 

[Fr.  m  a  WTOP  editorial,  June  24  and  25, 
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Hflp  Latins  Lowfr  Lancttage  Barrier 

0;.e  of  the  most  troublesome  cultural  gaps 
In  the  Washington  area  Is  that  between  peo- 
ple who  spea'ic  Spanish  and  those  who  don't. 

Washington's  Latin  population  Is  large  and 
gro-.vlng.  Accurate  figures  are  hard  to  come 
by.  but  the  total  Is  upwards  of  50.000.  Most 
are  in  the  District,  but  surprising  numbers 
can  he  found  In  the  suburbs  as  well. 

They  came  to  this  country  and  to  Wash- 
ington from  many  different  places  and  for 
many  different  reasons.  A  large  majority  Is 
likely  to  stay  here.  They  cannot  begin  to 
cope  '.vith  their  ba.=iic  difficulties  until  they 
have  at  least  a  worUng  knowledge  of  English. 

Although  several  public  and  private  agen- 
cies are  sponsoring  English-language  pro- 
grams, the  communications  barrier  still  is 
very  large.  Recent  contacts  by  WTOP  with 
leaders  in  the  Latin  community  Indicate  that 
instruction  In  English  Is  the  number  one 
priority  with  most  of  them. 

The  Inability  to  communicate  contributes 
heavily  to  unemployment  and  to  under- 
employment. When  people  can't  explain 
themselves  well,  health  care  Isn't  likely  to  be 
adequate.  Poor  diagnosis  and  even  wrong 
treatment  reportedly  have  resulted  In  local 
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clinics  and  hospitals.  Unnecessary  frictions 
with  police  occur  when  people  don't  speak 
the  same  language.  Children  enrolled  In 
regular  schools  can't  cope  because  of  the  lan- 
guage barrier  and  fall  behind  In  all  their 
studies. 

Spreading  the  English  language  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  isn't  easy.  Many  adults. 
Ironically,  can't  attend  language  classes  be- 
cause a  lack  of  English  keeps  them  under- 
employed and  forces  them  to  work  at  two 
Jobs. 

We're  not  sure  what  buttons  can  be  pushed 
to  speed-up  the  learning  process.  The  largest 
obligation  falls  on  school  systems  In  the 
various  jurisdictions.  Spanish-language  pro- 
gramming and  English-language  instruction 
is  available  on  various  radio  and  TV  stations 
in  Washington,  and  individuals  who  could 
benefit  from  such  programs  should  be  helped 
and  advised  to  tune  them  in. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  who  speak  only  Spanish  are  hav- 
ing a  very  rough  time,  and  their  needs  de- 
serve greater  attention  from  us  all. 

This  was  a  WTOP  Editorial  .  .  .  Norman 
Davis  speaking  for  WTOP. 
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JACKSON,  TENN.,  CELEBRATING 
ITS  150TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Sneaker, 
in  January  of  1973,  several  coimties  will 
be  added  to  my  congressional  district. 
Among  these  line  counties  is  Madison  in 
which  the  city  of  Jackson  is  located.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  time 
to  extend  congratulations  to  this  fine 
county  and  city  which  are  now  in  the 
process  of  celebrating  their  150th 
smniversary. 

All  Tennesseans  are  proud  of  the  rapid 
rate  of  growth  and  expansion  which 
Madison  County  and  Jackson,  Tenn., 
have  experienced.  This  area  has  been  an 
influence  in  development  throughout 
the  State  and  now  faces  a  prosperous 
future  which  promise.s  even  further 
growth  and  development. 

The  Jackson  Sun,  a  West  Tennessee 
dally,  has  taken  great  pains  In  preparing 
a  very  thorough  and  interesting  account 
concerning  the  history  of  Madison 
County  and  Jackson,  Tenn.  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  personal  compliments  to 
the  editors  of  this  excellent  newspaper, 
especially  Mr.  John  Parish  who  directed 
research  and  the  Sim  State  editor,  Mr. 
Johnny  Malone  who  directed  the  layout 
of  the  paper.  I  would  also  like  to  extend 
recognition  to  all  the  individuals  who 
are  responsible  In  any  way  for  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  this  paper. 
They  have  all  done  a  fine  Job  in  helping 
Madison  County  and  Jackson,  Tenn.. 
celebrate  their  150th  anniversary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  about 
the  recent  passage  of  the  conference 
committee  report  on  rural  development. 
This  is  an  important  and  significant 
piece  of  legislation  and  it  will  prove  to 
be  most  beneficial  to  our  rural  com- 
munities. I  would  like  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have  worked 
exceptionally  hard  for  the  passage  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act. 


I  believe  the  vote  on  this  bill  was  most 
significant.  Since  there  were  339  Mem- 
bers voting  yea  and  36  Members  voting 
nay,  one  can  see  that  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation had  varied  support.  Not  only 
were  the  niral  areas  interested  in  the 
passage  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
but  the  urban  centers  as  well.  Since 
passage  of  this  bill  will  benefit  both 
urban  and  rural  areas  alike,  this  ac- 
counts for  the  bill's  wide  acceptance 
among  this  great  body. 

By  developing  rural  areas  and  making 
them  more  conducive  to  individuals,  we 
are  taking  pressure  off  our  urban  cen- 
ters where  many  of  oiu-  rural  citizens 
have  moved  due  to  lack  of  jobs  and  serv- 
ices. This  bill  will  also  be  of  help  to 
cities  with  a  population  of  50,000.  In  all 
approximately  80  million  out  of  205  mil- 
lion residents  in  tlie  United  States  will 
receive  some  help  from  this  measure. 
Therefore,  we  can  .see  liow  beneficial 
this  piece  of  legislation  will  be. 


CONGRESSMAN  HOGAN'S  VIEWS  ON 
ABORTION 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF  martland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  stop  the  shocking  trend 
toward  liberalized  abortion  laws,  I  wrote 
an  article  in  the  Maryland  Law  Forum 
detailing  some  ar.truments  against  abor- 
tion, and  I  insert  that  article  into  the 
Record. 
The   Embattued   Minoritt:    Otn   of  Sight. 

Out  of  Mind 

(By  Hon.  Lawrence  J.  Hogan,  Member  of 

Congress) 

During  the  course  of  the  19th  century,  the 
American  Medical  Association  asked  the  sev- 
eral states  to  reform  their  laws  to  prevent 
abortions,  and.  In  1859,  the  AMA  obtained 
unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolution  which 
condemned  abortion  at  every  period  of  gesta- 
tion except  as  necessary  for  preserving  the 
life  of  the  mother.  The  reason  for  the  resolu- 
tion was  stated  to  be  the  increasing  frequency 
"of  such  unwarrantable  destruction  of  hu- 
man life."  > 

It's  Interesting  that  the  members  of  the 
AMA  In  1859  had  no  trouble  identifying  the 
fetus  in  a  woman's  womb  as  a  human  being, 
yet  today  with  a  century's  worth  of  added 
bio-medical  knowledge  and  the  development 
of  a  science  of  fetology,  there  are  some  mem- 
bers of  today's  American  Medical  Association 
who  would  consider  a  human  fetus,  for  the 
purposes  or  terminating  pregnancy,  as  only 
a  "cluster  of  cells." 

I  have  not  seen  any  statistics  citing  the 
numbers  of  abortions  performed  In  1859,  but 
I  wonder  if  the  "unwarrantable  destruction 
of  human  life"  in  that  year  came  anywhere 
near  the  estimated  215,000  abortions  which 
were  performed  In  the  State  of  New  York 
alone  in  the  year  following  the  liberalization 
of  that  State's  abortion  statute  in  1970. 

To  continue  In  this  tone  would  cause  us, 
however,  to  fall  Into  one  of  two  problem 
areas  which  seriously  handicap  a  rational 
discussion  of  the  abortion  debate.  This  first 
area  can  be  labeled  simply  "emotionalism." 
On  the  one  hand,  the  arbortion  controversy 
Is  subject  to  the  emotionalism  of  what  has 
been  characterized  by  the  pro-abortion  forces 
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as  the  classic  Catholic,  moralistic,  theological 
view  of  abortion  as  sinful  and  symptomatic 
of  a  decaying  society.  On  the  other  hand  Is 
the  emotional  argument  that  abortion  is 
necessary  to  achieve  the  social  good,  that  the 
world  is  overpopulated  and  abortion  is  a 
cure,  and  that  unwanted  pregnancies  are  a 
burden  to  the  mother  and  to  society. 

The  second  area  which  hampers  a  forth- 
right discussion  of  abortion  is  not  so  readily 
perceived  as  Is  the  emotionalism  which  be- 
clouds rationality.  Here  we  have  fallen  into 
the  20th  century  trap  of  "specialization"  of 
career  Interests  that  we  have  failed  to  Inter- 
relate the  disciplines  where  such  an  inter- 
relationship exists  and  is  essential  to  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  subject  matter. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  my  opening 
statement,  that  in  1859  the  AMA  was  calling 
upon  the  States  to  pass  anti-abortion  legis- 
lation, if  we  combine  the  present  statute  and 
case  law  with  our  advanced  knowledge  in  the 
area  of  fetology,  it  would  appear  that  the 
AMA  should  be  making  a  similar,  and  even 
stronger,  plea  to  the  States  today.  lusteaa, 
the  AMA  Is  passing  resolutions  to  malie  it 
possible  for  their  members  to  practice  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  liberalized  afcortlcn  laws 
In  New  York,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Washing- 
ton without  violating  the  canons  of  the 
medical  profession. 

For  purposes  of  this  article,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  isolate  the  abortion  question 
from  the  emotionalism  and  from  all  moral, 
ethical  or  theological  perspectives  aiicl  center 
the  discussion  Instead  on  the  biological  and 
legal  aspects.  These  parameters  can  best  be 
summarized  by  two  questions: 

(1)  When  does  life  begin? 

(2)  Having  begun,  what  are  the  legal  rights 
of  the  possessor  of  that  life? 

As  long  ago  as  1964  (which  is  ancient 
history  in  the  rapid  developments  In  the 
medlco-sclentlflc  community) ,  Professor  Ash- 
ley Montagu  of  Columbia  University  said 
that,  "The  basic  fact  Is  simple:  Life  begins, 
not  at  birth,  but  at  conception."*  It  was 
during  the  1960s  also,  that  the  biogenetic 
community  made  the  startling  discovery 
that  the  newly  conceived  fetus  possesses  the 
genetic  (DNA)  code,  which  transmits  the 
human  constitution.* 

The  new  science  of  fetology  which  was 
brought  into  existence  during  the  late  1960s 
by  Dr.  H.  LUey's  work  on  blood  transfusions 
to  the  fetus  has  thoroughly  exploded  old 
myths,  such  as  those  which  caused  Justice 
Pound  of  New  York's  highest  court  to  hold  In 
a  1921  decision  that  "When  Justice  or  con- 
venience requires,  the  child  In  the  womb 
is  dealt  with  as  a  human  being,  although 
physiologically  It  is  a  part  of  the  mother."  * 

But  today  the  experts  agree  that  a  child  is 
a  separate,  living,  human  being  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  fetus  shows  a  working 
nervous  system  and  brain  different  from  his 
mother's  In  the  19th  day  of  pregnancy,  smd 
there  Is  no  medical  or  scientific  disagreement 
that  his  existence  as  an  individual  begins  no 
later  than  the  time  when  the  cells  which 
make  up  the  fetus  separate  from  those  cells 
which  later  become  the  placenta.  Even  the 
persistent  belief  that  the  placenta  Is  a  part 
of  the  mother  has  been  exploded.'  Moreover, 
the  modem  technique  of  fertilizing  human 
eggs  In  test  tubes  fiirther  establishes  that 
life  begins  at  conception. 

Dr.  Llley  and  his  wife,  both  pioneers  In 
new  science  of  fetology,  have  observed  the 
fetus  In  bis  watery  world  inside  the  amniotic 
sac  by  closed  circuit  X-ray  television.  Their 
words  for  what  they  have  seen  clearly  estab- 
lish for  the  layman  or  the  lawyer,  the  nature 
of  a  human  fetus: 

".  .  .  he  Is  quite  beautiful  and  perfect  In  his 
fashion,  active  and  graceful.  He  is  neither  an 
acqtilescent  vegetable  nor  a  witness  tadpole 
as  some  have  conceived  him  to  be  In  the  past, 
but  rather  a  tiny  human  being  as  Independ- 
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ent  as  though  he  were  lying  in  a  crib  with  a 
blanket  wrapped  around  him  Instead  of  bis 
mother."  • 

If  a  heartbeat  with  circulating  blood  can 
lie  detected  at  three  weeks  gestation,  if  the 
Internal  organs  of  a  complete  human  being 
and  human  facial  features  can  be  determined 
at  six  weeks,  and  If  by  seven  weeks  gestation 
the  nervous  system  of  the  fetus  is  fvmctlonal 
to  the  point  that  It  flexes  its  neck  when  Its 
mouth  is  tickled,  then  we  should  be  able 
to  say  with  some  certitude  that  medical  de- 
velopments regarding  the  essential  humanity 
of  the  unborn  fetus  confirm  the  soundness 
of  the  law  in  treating  the  fetus  as  a  being 
with  rights  not  dependent  on  his  parents. 

At  this  point  in  time,  the  evolution  of  bio- 
genetics favoring  the  recognition  of  the  fetus 
as  a  living  person  within  the  womb  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  common  law.  The  precedents 
of  property,  tort,  and  welfare  law  have  long 
recognized  the  legal  rights  of  the  unborn 
person.  The  Dean  of  tort  law — and  the  "wise 
tortfather"  of  first-year  law  students — Pro- 
fessor Prosser  stated  as  early  as  1964  that, 
"All  writers  who  have  discussed  the  problem 
have  Joined  ...  in  maintaining  that  the  un- 
born child  in  the  path  of  an  automobile  is 
as  much  a  person  in  the  street  as  the 
mother." " 

However,  It  Is  not  my  purpose  In  this  arti- 
cle to  review  the  legal  precedent  established 
in  tort,  property,  and  equity  cases  which  up- 
hold the  rights  of  the  unborn  fetus  as  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  mother  in  whose 
womb  he  is  couched.  There  are  numerous 
outstanding  legal  articles  dealing  with  these 
rights  which  adhere  to  the  child  before 
birth.'  Suffice  It  simply  to  reiterate  Professor 
Maledon's  statement  of  the  inconsistencies 
which  develop  In  those  States  with  liberal  or 
"abortlon-on-demand"  statutes: 

"The  unborn  child,  under  the  law  of  prop- 
erty In  most  Jurisdictions,  can,  among  other 
things,  Inherit  and  own  an  estate,'  be  a  ten- 
ant-in-common with  his  own  mother,'"  and 
be  an  actual  income  recipient  prior  to  birth." 
The  new  liberalized  abortion  laws,  however, 
present  a  dilemma  In  this  area.  How  can  It 
be  a  crime  for  a  woman  to  misappropriate 
the  estate  of  her  unborn  chUd,  and  yet  not 
be  a  crime  for  her  to  kill  that  child?  Can  a 
woman,  who  has  inherited  an  estate  as  a  ten- 
ant-ln-common  with  her  unborn  child.  In- 
crease her  own  estate  100%  simply  by  killing 
the  chUd?  Will  the  law,  which  has  recog- 
nized the  unborn  child  as  an  actual  income 
recipient  prior  to  birth,  allow  the  child's  heir 
(the  mother)  to  kill  the  child  for  her  own 
financial  gain?  Will  the  law  that  has  specifi- 
cally said  that  an  unborn  child's  estate  can- 
not be  destroyed  where  the  child  has  not 
been  represented  before  the  court  ^  allow  the 
chUd  himself  to  be  destroyed  without  being 
represented  befcre  the  court?  These  few  pos- 
sibilities are  but  a  sample  of  the  legal  maze 
that  the  abortion  law  revisions  have  cre- 
ated." u 

SlmUarly,  in  my  own  State  of  Maryland, 
In  an  action  for  the  wrongful  death  of  a 
stillborn  chUd,  the  Maryland  Court  of  Ap- 
peals observed:  "The  cause  of  action  arose 
at  the  time  of  the  Injury,  and  .  .  .  (there  is) 
no  more  reason  why  it  should  be  cut  off  be- 
cause of  the  child's  death  before  birth,  than 
if  It  died  thereafter."  " 

If  the  fetus  can  be  tortlously  injured.''  can 
Inherit  and  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  trust,  can 
be  represented  by  guardian  and  litem  seeking 
support  payments,"  and  can  be  preferred  to 
the  parents'  constitutionally-upheld  relig- 
ious liberties,"  then  It  appears  that  there 
be  a  substantial  basis  for  a  constitutional 
argument  favoring  the  unborn  child's  right 
to  life. 

The  unborn  child's  constitutional  right  to 
life  is  then  the  avenue  which  I,  as  a  Federal 
legislator,  will  explore.  There  are  some  con- 
stitutional precedents,  such  as  the  previously 
cited  New  Jersey  case  where  the  fetus  was 
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likely  to  be  aborted  if  denied  a  blood  trans- 
fusion In  accordance  with  the  parents'  reUg- 
lous  beUefs." 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  In  a  unanimous  per 
curiam  opinion  In  the  Anderson  case,  the 
New  Jersey  court  found  no  difference  between 
this  case  and  an  earlier  New  Jersey  case  " 
where  the  blood  transfusion  was  given  to  a 
blue  baby  suffering  from  lack  of  oxygen  after 
birth.  Similarly,  In  an  earlier  case  the  same 
year  as  the  Anderson  case  In  New  Jersey, 
Judge  J.  SkeUy  Wright  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
held  that.  "The  SUte  as  parens  patriae  wUl 
not  allow  a  parent  to  abandon  a  child  and 
so  It  should  not  allow  this  most  ultimate  of 
voluntary  abandonments.  The  mother  had 
a  responslbUity  to  the  community  to  care 
for  her  infant.""  It  Is  noteworthy  that  in 
both  the  Anderson  and  Georgetown  cases, 
the  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari. 

We  will  return  later  to  the  Impact  of  these 
decisions  In  framing  the  Issue  that  the  un- 
Ijom  chad's  right  to  life  supersedes  aU  the 
mother's  constitutional  rights  except  her  own 
right  to  life. 

In  Its  first  confrontation  In  April,  1971, 
with  the  abortion  controversy,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  the  abortion  statute  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  against  an  attack 
for  vagueness."  Although  the  Court  upheld 
the  right-to-Ufe  phUosophy,  at  the  same 
time,  it  so  worded  the  decision  that  It  has 
become  extremely  difficult  to  prosecute  vio- 
lations of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  statute. 

In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
D.  C.  statute,  the  Ciurt  overturned  the  U.S. 
District  Court  decision  grant  Inc;  a  motion  to 
dismiss  the  Indictment,  holding  that  the 
statute  was  so  vague  In  its  exception  of  abor- 
tions to  protect  some  undefined  standard  of 
"health"  that  It  denied  defendant's  due 
process  of  law  and  did  net  siTrrd  adequate 
standards  for  Judgment  by  juries  or  courts." 
Nevertheless,  conrtruing  broadl:  the  term 
"health"  In  the  statute"  a:-;d  placing  the 
burden  of  proof  on  the  prosecution  to  show, 
by  the  criminal  standard  of  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  that  a  particular  abortion 
was  not  within  the  statutory  exception  wUl 
mean  at  the  least  that  prosecution  cases 
must  be  far  more  complex  and  could  well 
approach  the  psychiatric  complications  of 
the  typical  trial  In  which  insanity  Is  a 
claimed  defense. 

Although  concurring  In  the  majority  opin- 
ion written  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Black, 
Justice  White  Indicated  that  he  would  ob- 
ject to  any  construction  that  permitted 
"abortions  on  request."  The  statute  seemed 
clearly  to  him  to  proscribe  all  abortions  "not 
dictated  by  health  considerations." 

Even  more  recently.  Dr.  MUan  Vuitch,  who 
is  licensed  to  practice  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Maryland,  Virginia,  and  New  York, 
was  denied  certiorari  on  October  12tb  on  hlfl 
appeal  from  a  Maryland  conviction.**  Al- 
though a  constitutional  argument  of  due 
process  and  equal  protection  was  made,  the 
Court  of  Special  Appeals  affirmed  the  Circuit 
Cotirt  conviction  under  the  newly  revised 
Maryland  abortion  statute  as  contained  In 
Chapter  470  of  the  Acts  of  1968.  The  court*, 
however,  never  decided  the  merlte  of  the 
constitutional  question  becaiise  a  procedural 
technicality  prevented  the  constitutional 
argument  from  being  raised  as  a  defense  to 
the  abortion  charge. 

There  are.  however,  more  extensive  consti- 
tutional attacks  presently  pending  on  the 
Supreme  Covirt's  docket." 

For  the  most  part,  these  attacks  on  tbe 
constitutionality  of  anti-abortion  statutes 
have  taken  two  approaches: 

(1)  Abortion  statutes  Invade  a  woman's 
right  to  privacy  and  sovereignty  over  her  own 
body;  and 

(2)  Abortion  statutes  deny  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  to  poorer  citizens  by  dis- 
criminating In  favor  of  richer  Individuals 
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who  can  aflord  the  trips  and  expenses  In- 
volved In  abortions. 

Looked  at  objectively  and  In  the  light  of 
legal  precedent  neither  of  these  two  argu- 
ments hold  water.  In  the  first  case.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  hetologlsfs  scientific  evidence  that 
me  begins  at  conception,  then  It  follows  that 
the  mothers  right  to  privacy  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  unborn  child's  constitution- 
al right  to  life.  The  blood  transfusion  and 
blue  baby  cases  Illustrate  this  point. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  legal  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  the  unborn  Is  not  an  anomaly 
indigenous  to  the  American  legal  system.  In 
1959.  the  United  Nations  adopted  a  •Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  the  ChUd."  wherein  the 
representatives  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
VJf  recognized  that  "the  chUd.  by  reason  of 
his  physical  and  mental  Immaturity,  needs 
special  safeguards  and  care.  Including  appro- 
priate legal  protection,  before  as  well  as  after 
birth."  -"• 

The  second  attack  focussing  on  the  denial 
of  equal  protection  to  the  poor  Is  even  more 
valid  when  applied  to  the  unborn  who  Is  also 
entitled  to  equal  protection  of  the  law.  As  a 
society  we  should  recognize  that  cir  entire 
system  of  Justice  sometimes  denies  equal  pro- 
tection to  the  poor.  However,  the  response  to 
this  recognition  should  be  a  striving  for  the 
eradication  of  the  root  causes  of  poverty,  not 
for  the  invalidation  of  lawfully  enacted 
statutes  because  some  segments  of  society 
find  the  statute  easier  to  contravene  than 
another. 

Interestingly  enough,  since  abortion  clin- 
ics in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  h.»ve  been 
mushrooming  after  the  Vultch  decision,  pre- 
liminary statUtlcs  indicate  that  two-thirds 
of  the  users  of  one  of  these  abortion  clinics 
these  clinics  will  make  it  easier  and  cheaper 
for  the  inner-cliy  blacks  to  obtain  abortions. 

Statistics  recently  released  by  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine  Indi- 
cate that  some  2,500  Maryland  women  ob- 
tained abortions  outside  the  state  during 
the  last  fiscal  year.*  Of  these  out-of-state 
abortions.  878  were  performed  In  New  York 
City  another  202  in  other  parts  of  New  York 
State,  and  an  estimated  1,500  In  Washington. 
D  C  Again  these  flgtires  don't  Indicate  that 
Ifs  the  Inner-clty  blacks  who  are  profiting 
from  the  liberalized  abortion  laws. 

Finally,  one  learned  writer  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  abortion  is  in  complete 
contradiction  to  the  clvU  rights  movement 
of  the  1960s.  For  more  than  a  decade,  Ameri- 
cans have  fought  In  the  courts  and  on  Uie 
streets  for  the  clvU  rights  of  our  minority 
groups.  And  now.  some  of  those  same  clvU 
rights  advocates  faU  to  see  that  «.oortlon 
abrogates  the  most  Important  civil  right — 
the  right  to  life  Itself.  Let's  not  forget  that 
every  one  of  the  Individuals  In  the  pro-abor- 
tion movement  has  already  enjoyed  that 
clvU  right  to  life  which  they  are  refusing  to 
the  unborn  child  In  the  womb. 

For  my  own  part.  I'm  hopeful  that  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  deciding  the  cases  on  Its 
docket  this  Term,  will  recognize  the  essen- 
tial humanity  of  the  unborn  child  and  will 
not  seek  to  reverse  the  established  precedent 
that  the  right  to  life  supersedes  all  other 
rights  which  are  bequeathed  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  decide  oth- 
erwise, It  would  be  clear  then  that  our  con- 
stitutional safeguards  wUl  have  given  away 
to  the  era  of  convenience.  For  In  reading  the 
test  cases  on  the  constlti;tionaIlty  of  abor- 
tion st.itute.-;.  o'le  cannot  he'.p  but  think  that 
due  process  and  equal  protection  are  but 
legtUese  for  Insuring  the  convenience  of  the 
living.  Because  this  U  a  time  of  concentra- 
tion on  making  life  as  easy  as  possible,  by 
holding  the  abortion  statutes  unconstitu- 
tional, the  Supreme  Court  would  Insure  that 
thousands  of  lives  would  be  made  much  sim- 


pler and  more  convenient  by  not  allowing  a 
chUd  to  be  born. 

In  that  event,  I  have  every  intention  of  In- 
troducing a  resolution  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution In  the  following  manner: 

"The  right  of  the  unborn  to  life  shall  not 
be  abridged,  and  unborn  persons  shall  have 
the  same  rights  as  others  to  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law." 

If  one  of  the  purposes  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  is  to  clarify  the  language  of 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the 
United  States  was  founded,  then  In  the 
words  of  that  1859  AMA  resolution,  ■such 
unwarrantable  destruction  of  human  life" 
would  certainly  call  for  a  clarification  of  the 
meaning  of  our  inalienable  right  to  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  clarification  is  no  long- 
er necessary  only  for  the  unborn.  The  anti- 
life  movement  has  already  been  extended  as 
In  the  case  of  the  mongoloid  babies  which 
have  been  allowed  to  die  after  birth  and  In 
the  case  of  the  aged  and  Infirm  who  would 
be  allowed  to  die  if  a  euthanasia  bill  pres- 
ently pending  In  the  Florida  State  Legisla- 
ture is  passed  by  that  body. 

Just  as  we  are  now  witnessing  the  at- 
temped  extension  of  the  abortion  mentality 
on  constitutional  grounds,  so  also  will  the 
constitutionality  of  killing  the  unborn  be 
extended  to  the  constitutionality  of  killing 
the  living  without  due  process  of  law. 
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TO  HELP  YOUNG  PEOPLE  TO  LEARN 
ABOUT  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  3, 1972 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  have  demonstrated  many 
times  in  many  ways  that  they  have  a 
deep  interest  in  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment on  all  levels.  On  the  whole,  they 
are  willing  students  of  the  principles  and 
procedures  of  democratic  government, 
and  I  firmly  believe  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  entire  Nation  if  our  young  people 
are  encouraged  in  that  direction. 

Recently,  I  received  a  critical  analysis 
of  a  student-in-government  program  in 
my  home  State  of  Florida  from  a  15- 
year-old  boy  named  Kevin  Richardson. 
Kevin  is  an  observant  and  extremely 
articulate  young  man  who  has  definite 
ideas  on  how  that  program  may  be  im- 
proved. I  believe  Kevin's  advice  may  be 
valuable  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
helping  our  young  people  learn  and  ap- 
preciate the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  I  commend  his  essay  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  all  who  read  this 
Record. 
Evaluation   of   EnrcATioNAL   Objectives   To 

Qualify    15-    to    18- Year-Olds    To    Give 

Them  an  Objective  Base  for  Exercising 

the   18- Year-Old  Voting   Privilege 
(By  Kevin  Richardson) 

The  first  objective  I  will  present  Is  one 
which  I  would  like  to  attend  and  one  which 
my  brother  has  participated  In  and  enjoyed. 

In  most  states  there  Is  an  Institution  called 
Boy's  State  or  Girl's  State  for  each  sex.  It  is 
a  learning  experience  in  the  summer  for  a 
period  of  time  which  tries  to  orient  a  student 
on  the  fundamentals  of  Government.  Only 
students  with  good  educational  aptitude  are 
considered  to  go.  They  must  get  a  sponsor 
who  win  pay  for  their  week's  stay  at  the 
school.  Once  there  they  will  participate  In 
many  activities  with  the  primary  Influence 
on  the  study  of  government.  The  students 
choose  their  own  party  and  meet  like  a  Con- 
gress. Under  the  supervision  of  Instructors 
they  go  about  deciding  the  business  at  hand. 
They  will  debate,  vote,  and  decide  on  these 
matters  In  a  democratic  way.  In  this  way 
they  will  become  familiar  with  how  the  gov- 
ernment operates.  In  that  aspect,  going  to 
this  Institute  is  very  beneficial  to  the  coming 
of  voting  age  students.  But  I  would  like  to 
comment  pn  ?  ?oup!e  of  unfavorable  aspects 
of  ;;oing  there. 
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PlrsUy.  only  good  grade  students  are  al- 
lowed to  go,  not  the  average  student  who  has 
Just  as  much  or  even  more  Interest  In  going 
but  may  not  have  good  enough  grades.  IX 
these  people  were  allowed  to  attend  maybe 
too  mMiy  people  for  the  faculties  wlU  go.  and 
this  brings  up  my  nert  point. 

If  there  was  any  way  poaslble  to  have  some- 
thing like  this  In  every  county,  instead  of 
lust  one  In  the  whole  state.  It  would  be 
much  more  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  This 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
commodations as  most  of  the  students  who 
go  will  probably  have  their  own  trans- 
portation and  wUl  be  able  to  sleep  and  eat  at 
home  Just  like  during  regular  school  days. 
The  "Bchool"  could  be  held  at  one  of  the 
area's  schools  and  there  would  be  no  use  for 
finding  a  place  big  enough  to  accommodate 
kids  from  all  over  the  state. 

About  the  only  cost  Involved  would  be  for 
materials  and  the  payroll  of  qualified  In- 
structors to  assist  the  students  In  whatever 
help  they  may  need.^  These  contributions 
could  be  made  by  the  former  sponsors  who 
had  to  pay  a  lump  sum  before.  I'm  sure  that 
they  cooperate  fully. 

If  what  I  Just  proposed  could  become  a 
reality.  It  would  most  likely  Increase  the 
number  of  students  who  attend.  It  would 
also  help  them  In  making  a  thoughtful  de- 
cision when  they  step  Into  that  voter's  booth 
to  cast  their  vote. 

The  second  objective  I  will  propose  should 
be  easier  accomplished  than  the  first. 

Courses  may  be  offered  at  schools  that 
would  deal  In  modern  "history"  with  quali- 
fied personnel  to\each  them.  The  history 
of  100  years  ago  Is  helpful  to  us  In  learning 
how  our  ancestors  dealt  with  their  problems. 
but  the  Issues  of  now  and  then  are  very 
different.  I  think  that  It  Is  more  Important 
to  understand  the  politics  of  10  years  ago 
or  even  25  years  ago  than  those  of  100.  These 
classes  would  show  the  student  some  of  the 
major  problems  that  are  important  to  the 
world  of  today.*  It  cotUd  also  explain  how  a 
politician  operates — how  to  look  behind  the 
TV  ads,  etc.  You  could  learn  how  to  know 
about  all  the  Issues  objectively,  without 
taking  someone  else's  word  for  It. 


1  Instructors  might  also  want  to  work  for 
free,  as  a  community  minded  service.  In- 
structors should  be  Interested,  not  Just  do- 
ing It  for  the  money.  They  need  to  be  quali- 
fied and  know  what  they  are  doing  and 
talking  about.  They  should  supervise  the 
"meetings"  and  suggest  on  things  to  be 
done  and  show  students  what  to  do. 

•  These  courses  should  be  given  credit  like 
regular  courses.  The  knowledge  you  receive 
In  these  courses  wlU  stay  with  you  as  long  as 
you  exercise  your  right  to  vote.  Some  other 
course,  like  Geometry  or  Chemistry  may  not 
stay  with  you.  as  you  may  take  an  occupa- 
tion that  does  not  deal  with  these  subjects 
at   all. 


Students  could  do  projects  on  what  the 
Issues  are  and  what  the  candidates  have 
to  say  about  the  Issue.  Then  the  class  may 
have  a  mock  election  to  see  who  they  would 
vote  for. 

Again,  the  Importance  of  having  a  quali- 
fied Instructor  Is  great  as  you  would  want 
the  students  to  know  how  to  Interpret  every- 
thing right. 

The  third  objective  I  wUl  propose  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  second  but  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  shorter  amount  of  time. 

Seminars  or  "mini"  classes  could  be  of- 
fered to  the  student  at  school  so  he  could 
understand  what  the  Issues  are  and  under- 
stand the  candidates  better. 

The  "Teacher"  may  vary  from  week  to 
week  so  as  to  give  the  student  aU  aspects  of 
the  government.  These  people  may  vary  from 
people  representing  a  candidate  to  a  real 
teacher  who  may  explain  how  the  govern- 
ment operates.  The  students  should  ask  ques- 
tions when  they  dont  understand  some- 
thing because  they  wUl  use  thU  Information 
whenever  they  vote. 

The  next  statement  I  wUl  make  has  two 
ways  of  looking  at  It,  which  I  wUl  present 
the  best  way  I  can.  It  seems  a  Uttle  para- 
doxical, and  In  a  way  It  U. 

The  person  who  "teaches"  the  students 
should  be  Interested  In  helping  the  students 
so  they  wlU  get  the  Impression  that  the 
system  really  does  care  about  how  they  feel 
about  things  that  are  happening  In  the  world 
today.  This  kind  of  teacher  would  probably 
Increase  the  number  of  students  who  would 
sign  up  to  vote. 
Now  for  the  other  part  of  the  statement. 
If  the  "teacher"  were  Just  someone  who 
doesn't  really  care  at  aU  about  how  the  stu- 
dents feel  and  is  Just  there  because  someone 
asked  Wm  a  special  favor  to  do  It  might, 
dim  the  student's  feeling  about  the  govern- 
ment. They  might  get  to  feeling  that  this  U 
what  the  government  Is  like— Just  a  bunch 
of  people  in  for  the  glory  of  It.  But  on  the 
other  hand  some  of  the  more  astute  students 
might  get  alienated  by  this  person  and  real- 
ize that  this  is  what  the  government  feels 
about  us  and  decide  to  register  to  vote  when 
they  were  on  the  borderline  before.  They 
would  realize  that  there  are  a  great  many 
people  who,  If  they  got  together,  could 
dispose  of  these  people  and  vote  Into  office 
someone  who  feels  for  their  cause.  So.  If  you 
had  this  kind  of  person  talk  to  you,  there 
would  be  two  khids  of  reactions  come  out  of 
It.  I  Just  hope  that  the  students  take  the 
latter  course  of  action. 

SUMMARY 

In  this  report  I  think  that  I  achieved  my 
objectives  even  though  I  may  not  have  put 
them  In  the  clearest  sense.  I  hope  that  the 
reader  will  try  to  understand  my  thoughts 
from  the  way  I  have  written  them. 

I  hope  that  you  enjoy  this  report  as  much 
as  1  did  m  preparing  It.  The  work  Is  en- 
tirely mine,  with  help  from  no  one. 


THE    50TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP    U.S. 
RECOGNITION   OF   BALTIC   STATES 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3.  1972 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday. 
July  28,  1972,  marked  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  de  jure  recognition  of  the 
three  Baltic  Republics  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  by  the  United  States. 
During  World  War  I,  the  freedom-lov- 
ing peoples  of  these  states  asserted  their 
national  independence,  and  enjoyed  two 
decades  thereafter  of  self-government. 
In  June  1940,  however,  the  Soviet  Union 
seized  power  over  these  states,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  pursue  a  vicious  policy  of  mass 
deportations  to  Siberia,  and  Russian  col- 
onization of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania. Soviet  policy  to  date  has  been  one 
of  continued  repression  of  cultural  and 
reiigious  activities. 

The  United  States  extended  full  recog- 
nition to  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
on  July  28,  1922,  and  has  never  recog- 
nized the  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Deprived  of  their  independence,  the 
Baltic  peoples  remain  strong  and  dedi- 
cated In  their  ethnic  and  cultural  pur- 
suits. In  our  common  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  freedom,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
reafOrm  our  friendship  with  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States,  and  reiterate  our 
grave  concern  that  their  basic  human 
rights  be  restored  at  this  time. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  ^L^N— 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  3,  1972 
Mr   SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual    and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1.757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  famUles. 
How  long? 


SENATE— Mo/irfai^,  August  7, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland). 

PRA'TER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  providence 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  we 
beseech  Th.je  so  to  enlighten  our  minds 
and  lift  our  spirits  that  we  may  create 
those  measures  which  meet  the  needs  of 
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this  age.  Keep  us  ever  faithful  to  all  that 
is  holiest  in  our  heritage  and  all  that  Is 
healthiest  in  that  which  Is  new.  Give  us 
courage  to  do  the  hard  right  against  the 
easy  wrong.  In  all  that  we  think  or  say 
or  do,  may  we  sincerely  endeavor  "to  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lioer- 
ty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  As  we 
work  may  we  bear  witness  to  our  kinship 
with  the  Master  whose  purpose  was  to 
do  Thy  will.  Grant  us  so  to  walk  and 
work  with  Thee  that  we  may  have  that 


joy  and  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give  or  take  away. 

We  pray  In  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
August  4,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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WAIVER    OP    CALL    OF    CALENDAR 
TPIDER  RULE  Vm 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call  of 
the  calendar  of  unobjected-to  measures 
under  rule  vm. 

The  PRESlDEa^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Environment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce;  the  Committee  on 
Finance;  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes  each. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  OF  CONVENING 
SENATE  ON  TUESDAY  AND 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week  the  Senate  con- 
vene at  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders, 
the  following  Senators  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each:  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAvrrs) .  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Pack  WOOD),  and  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RURAL  ELECTRIC  IMPOUNDED 
FUNDS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  issue  concern- 
ing the  funds  envisaged  in  Calendar  No. 
809,  Senate  Resolution  232,  has  become 
moot  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  sense  of 
Senate  Resolution  232  is  no  longer  cur- 
rent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  No.  809,  Senate  Resolution  232, 
be  placed  and  made  a  subject  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
again,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  FOR  SWEARING  IN  SENATOR- 
DESIGNATE  EDWARDS.  OF  LOUI- 
SIANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  inter- 
ested friends,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  Senator-designate  from  Louisiana, 
Mrs.  Elaine  Edwards,  will  be  sworn  In  at 
approximately  11:30  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMPARAELE  TIME 
BY  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  REPUBLI- 
CAN NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Saturday 
evening  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
President  took  prime  time  on  all  the  ma- 
jor networks  to  inform  the  American  peo- 
ple of  his  choice  for  a  running  mate.  In 
the  event  those  who  were  listening  or 
watching  failed  to  note,  the  running  mate 
is  Sargent  Shriver,  who  may  become 
known  as  the  "Saturday  night  special." 

But  in  any  event,  after  that  1  minute 
mention  of  Mr.  Shriver.  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President,  the  Democratic 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  devoted  the 
balance  of  his  time  to  a  blistering  attack 
on  President  Nixon  and  President  Nixon's 
policies  over  the  past  3 '2  years. 

Since  Congress  has  some  jurisdiction 
over  the  Federal  Communicatiors  Ccm- 
mission.  and  since  this  is  an  election 
year,  and  since  some  of  us  have  partisan 
ideas,  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  I  directed  a  telegram 
to  Arthur  R.  Taylor,  president  of  CBS; 
Julian  Goodman,  president  of  NBC;  El- 
ton Rule,  president  of  ABC:  and  John  A. 
Harden,  president  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System,  which  reads  as  follows: 


The  Republican  National  Committee  hereby 
requests  that  you  provide  it  comparable 
time  to  respond  to  the  campaign  speech  of 
Senator  Oeorge  McOovern  which  was  carried 
by  your  company's  radio  and  TV  networks 
last  night. 

Senator  McGovern's  talk  was  largely  de- 
voted to  a  partisan  attack  against  the  Re- 
publican Administration  of  President  Nixon 
and  in  support  of  political  candidacies  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  current  cam- 
paign. Senator  McGovem  used  only  one  min- 
ute of  his  16-mlnute  broadcast  to  announce 
his  choice  for  his  vice  presidential  running 
mate.  He  later  admitted  to  news  reporters 
that  he  had  "exploited"  for  his  political 
purposes  the  opportunity  given  to  him  by 
the  national  networks.  The  networks  knew  In 
advance  that  be  would  do  this,  because  a 
text  of  the  speech  was  released  to  the  news 
media  yesterday  afternoon. 

We  believe  that  the  concept  of  elementary 
fairness  embodied  in  the  Federal  Communi- 
cation Commission's  Zapple  ruling  requires 
that  comparable  free  time  be  afforded  to  a 
spokesman  in  support  of  the  Republican  Ad- 
ministration in  this  campaign.  Such  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Fairness  Doctrine  Is  necessary 
under  these  circumstances,  prior  to  the  noml- 
■ation  of  the  Republican  Party  presidential 
candidate  when  the  political  candidate's 
"equal  opportunity"  provision  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  does  not  apply. 

We  call  your  attention  to  Paragraph  31 
of  the  Federal  Communication  Commission's 
First  Report  en  its  Fairness  Doctrlr.e  In- 
quiry. There  the  Commlsslcn  asked  rhetor- 
ically whether  "if  during'  a  campaign  the 
latter  (Republican  National  Committee) 
were  given  a  half  hour  of  free  time  to  ad- 
vance its  cause,  could  a  licensee  fairly  reject 
the  subsequent  request  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  that  it  be  given  a 
comparable  opportunity?"  The  answer  should 
be  no  different  in  the  instant  circumstances 
where  a  presidential  candidate,  prior  to  nom- 
ination of  his  political  opponent,  but  during 
the  campaign,  is  himself  given  time  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  rather  than  a  supporter  of 
the  candidate  being  given  time  to  advance 
that  cause.  Otherwise,  a  blind  spot  would 
be  left  In  the  body  of  law  designed  to  assure 
fairness  in  the  handling  of  political  broad- 
casts. 

Therefore,  because  Senator  McOovern  used 
last  night's  broadcast  time  primarily  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Democratic  Party  candi- 
dates, the  Republican  National  Committee 
seeks  a  comparable  opportunity  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Republican  Party  candidates  in 
this  campaign.  Upon  notification  of  your  offer 
of  time,  we  wUl  be  pleased  to  submit  to  you 
the  name  of  an  appropriate  spokesman  in 
support  of  candidates  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Dole, 
Chairman,   Republican   National    Com-      ' 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 


SARGENT  SHRIVER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  this  aspect  of 
the  Democratic  vice-presidential  candi- 
dacy when  I  came  to  the  Chamber,  but 
I  am  really  surprised  at  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  I 
h^ard  his  request  for  equal  time  for  the 
Republican  Party  to  respond  to  Senator 
McGovERN.  He  has  got  to  be  kidding. 
After  all.  for  4  years  the  Republican 
President  of  the  United  States  has  gone 
on  television  networks  over  and  over 
again  making  appeals,  sometimes  very 
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attractive  appeals,  for  his  partisan. 
Republican  position.  Again  and  again  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  respond.  Once  in  a  while 
we  have  been  given  the  chance,  but  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  we 
have  not  been.  So  I  would  expect  and 
hope  that  in  this  case  our  nominee  for 
President  of  the  United  States  would  be 
given  the  courtesy  of  one  opportunity  to 
speak  his  mind  on  the  networks  without 
this  kind  of  request  by  the  other  side. 

I  have  known  Sargent  Shriver  for  more 
than  35  years.  He  and  I  were  classmates 
at  Yale  together.  He  was  probably  the 
outstanding  member  of  our  class.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Yale  Daily  News,  which 
was  in  many  respects  the  most  significant 
position  anj'one  could  achieve  at  Yale. 
Since  then  he  has  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
career  that  well  qualifies  him  for  the 
Presidency.  In  business  he  skillfully  man- 
aged the  largest  building  in  the  world, 
the  Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago.  He  was 
a  brilliant  and  innovative  member  of  the 
school  board  in  Chicago  and  contributed 
greatly  to  solutions  of  that  difficult  and 
puzzling  problem  of  education  in  our  sec- 
ond biggest  city.  He  was  head  of  the 
Peace  Corps.  Anyone  concerned  about 
his  administrative  ability  should  talk  to 
those  who  worked  with  him  in  the  Peace 
Corps.  He  was  the  literally  inspiring  Di- 
rector of  that  agency,  which  many  feel 
was  the  single  most  successful  effort  in 
foreign  affairs  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. He  was  an  embattled  but 
highly  competent  head  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  he  developed 
experience  in  foreign  affairs  as  an  Am- 
bassador to  France  where  he  won  con- 
sistently high  praise.  He  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer. 

I  feel  if  Sargent  Shriver  were  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  the  Governor  of 
one  of  our  big  States  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  two  or  three  leading 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  in  each  of 
the  last  two  elections.  He  is  a  man  of 
outstanding  ability.  I  think  there  are 
few  people  in  our  country  who  have 
demonstrated  the  kind  of  gift  for  ad- 
ministrative capability  which  he  has. 
Far  more  important,  in  the  event  he 
should  ever  become  President  he  would 
be  extraordinarily  well  qualified,  and  he 
is  a  leader  whose  political  views  coincide 
closer  with  those  of  our  nominee  for 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


and  talent.  I  wonder  why  he  was  the 
eighth  or  ninth  person  to  be  approached 
after  all  the  Senators  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  became  refugees  from  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  Having  outlawed  the  op- 
portunity to  be  Vice  President,  they 
forced  the  candidate  to  choose  an  in-law. 

It  seems  to  me  the  candidate  over  there 
admitted  on  television  last  night  that 
while  he  used  only  1  minute  to  submit 
the  name  of  his  running  mate,  he  took 
another  15  minutes  to  grab  free  time, 
to  which  I  would  assume  he  was  hardly 
entitled.  He  certainly  admitted  that  he 
exploited  the  news  opportunity  and.  hav- 
ing exploited  it,  seems  to  me  that  equal 
time  is  the  only  fair  response. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  point  out,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, that  he  might  become  known  as  the 
"Saturday  night  special."  In  any  event, 
it  is  heartening  to  Republicans  to  know 
that  the  Democrats  now  have  a  complete 
ticket.  We  can  now  proceed  with  our 
convention,  which  will  begin  next  week 
in  Miami  Beach. 

Again.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Shriver.  As  I  stated  earlier,  my  point  is 
that  the  Democratic  candidate  was 
granted  free  time  to  make  an  announce- 
ment on  the  Vice-Presidency.  Maybe 
Senator  McGovern  was  still  not  certain 
who  had  been  selected  because  so  many 
names  had  been  considered.  Maybe  he 
was  not  certain  that  it  would  be  Shriver. 
In  any  event,  he  mentioned  Shriver's 
name. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  slipped  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  slipped  out.  Finally  it 
came  out  that  Shriver  was  willing  to  run. 
But  I  believe  his  remarks  were  a  partisan 
attack  and  certainly  deserve  a  reply  by 
a  spokesman  for  the  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  say:  "Long  Uve 
Yale." 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  we  will  not  use  too  much  time  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  discuss  "Saturday 
Night  Specials"  except  when  the  gun  bill 
comes  before  the  Senate.  When  we  begin 
to  refer  to  certain  candidates  as  "Satur- 
day Night  Specials,"  someone  may  retal- 
iate by  referring  to  other  candidates  as 
"owl  heads." 

This  would  be  unfortunate. 


THE    DEMOCRATIC    NOMINEE    FOR 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  that  the  gentleman  Is 
well  qualified  to  be  Vice  President  be- 
cause he  went  to  Yale  and  did  well  there. 
I  did  not  know  that  was  a  primary  quali- 
fication, but  since  the  Senator  led  ofiT  with 
it  I  assume  that  from  now  on  we  will 
all  have  to  sing  "Boola  Boola"  together. 
I  am  sure  the  campaign  will  be  full  of 
"Boola  Boola"  all  through  the  election. 

[Laughter  in  the  galleries]. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Having  gotten  the  "Boola 
Boola"  out  of  their  systems,  let  me  indi- 
cate that  if  he  has  all  that  qualification 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  CONFEREE  ON  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  our  late  departed  colleague.  Senator 
Ellender,  be  deleted  from  the  list  of 
conferees  on  H.R.  15097.  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriation  bill,  and 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  be 
substituted  in  Heu  therefor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  82.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens  (Rept.  No.  92-1016); 

S.  633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Pry,  Junior,  and  Margaret  E.  Fry  (Rept.  No. 
92-1019); 

S.  884.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Commander 
Howard  A.  Weltner.  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve (Rept.  No.  92-1020); 

HJl.  631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  River  Forest,  Illinois  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1021); 

H.R.  2127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charles  Zonars.  deceased  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1022); 

H.R.  2131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  How- 
rey  Lumber  Company  (Rept.  No.  92-1023) ; 
and 

H.R.  11632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
J.  Sindone  (Rept.  No.  92-1024). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  655.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  postal 
employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  Illinois.  Post  Of- 
fice (Rept.  No.  92-1025);  and 

HJa.  10676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
L.  Stiteler  (Rept.  No.  92-1018) . 


EXECrmVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Roger  C.  Cramton  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLU'nONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  3883.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Imogene  L. 
Williams  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  3884.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration and  regulation  of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  3885.  A  bin  to  amend  section  8345(a)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  guar- 
anteed annuity  benefits  equal  to  the  minl- 
mtim  primary  insvirance  amount  authorized 
under  section  215(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3886.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in  cer- 
tain clvU  service  retirement  annuities.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3887.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  of  the 
practices,  policies,  and  procedures  of  all 
Government  agencies  relating  to  the  av»U- 
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ability  of  certain  goods  and  services  through 
Federal  supply  and  service  sources,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  permit  certain  grant- 
ees and  contractors  of  Government  agencies 
to  procure  certain  goods  and  services  through 
Federal  supply  and  service  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  3888.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  furnish  out- 
patient dental  services  and  treatment  for  a 
non-service-connected  disability  to  any  war 
veteran  who  has  a  permanent  total  disability 
from  a  service-connected  disability.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  AffeUrs. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

8. 3889.  A  bill  to  extend  the  periods  for 
which  certain  SBA  loans  may  be  made.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S  3890.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Relna  Estela 
Olvera.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.J.  Res.  256.  A  joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  accounting  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
mlSElng  in  action.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  3883.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Imo- 
gene  L.  Williams  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  private 
bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  and  certain  supporting  material 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3883 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  funds  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Imogene  L.  Williams  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa, an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  the 
said  Imogene  L.  Williams  would  have  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  as  a  death 
gratuity  had  she  made  timely  application 
therefor  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Prank  Williams,  who  at  the  time  of  his 
death  on  June  16,  1946,  was  serving  on  active 
duty  In  the  United  States  Army  In  the  grade 
of  Technician  Fifth  Grade,  the  said  Imo- 
gene L.  Williams  never  having  been  ofHclally 
Informed  of  her  right  to  a  death  gratuity 
incident  to  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
having  learned  of  such  benefit  only  after  her 
claim  to  such  benefit  was  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitations.  The  amount  to  be 
paid  under  this  Act  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Oklahoma  Crrr,  Okla.,  July  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  widow  of  World  War  II 
Veteran  Frank  WUllams  (38604707) .  I  did  not 
receive  the  six  (6)  months  gratuity  that  was 
supposed  to  be  sent  to  the  widows  until  there 
compensation,  and  other  checks  are  started. 
I  have  a  son  and  I  had  to  go  to  work.  We 
started  receiving  our  money  six  months  later. 
I  did  not  find  out  about  this  bUl  until  1971. 
Then  I  applied  for  it.  The  Amvets.  a  Mr.  Leon 


Sanches  tried  very  hard  to  help  me.  Then  I 
was  told  to  write  you  and  ask  you  to  submit 
a  bill  on  my  behalf  for  my  personal  relief.  I 
sure  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  submit 
this  bill  for  me.  Because  the  money  is  my. 
They  do  not  send  out  pamphlets  for  deceased 
widows  so  there  for  we  do  not  know  about  all 
the  bills,  or  benefits  that  we  are  entitled  to. 

I  would  appreciate  If  you  would  do  this 
for  me. 

Here  is  two  copies  of  letters  that  X  re- 
ceived. Would  you  please  send  them  back  to 
me.  Also  Statement  of  death,  send  it  back  to. 
Thank  you  very  much, 

Mrs.  Imogens  L.  Williams. 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  25,  1972. 
Mrs.  Imogene  L.  Williams, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Dear  Mrs.  Williams:  We  are  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  dated  October  22,  1971,  claim- 
ing the  six-months'  death  gratuity  payment 
believed  to  be  due  you  incident  to  the  death 
of  your  husband,  the  late  Frank  Williams, 
ASN  38604707,  on  June  16,  1946.  Your  claim 
was  forwarded  here  by  the  Finance  Center, 
United  States  Army,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
46249,  for  our  action  thereon. 

The  act  of  October  9,  1940,  54  Stat.  106i, 
as  amended,  bars  claims  against  the  United 
States  cognizable  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  if  not  received  in  this  Office  within 
ten  full  years  after  the  date  such  claims 
first  accrued,  with  certain  exceptions  not 
material  here.  Since  your  initial  claim  was 
not  received  by  us  within  ten  full  years  from 
the  date  of  your  husband's  death,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  advise  you  that  under 
the  plain  terms  of  the  law  the  claim  is  barred 
and  may  not  be  considered. 

In  this  connection  you  may  be  advised 
that  at  the  time  of  your  husband's  death  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  administrative  office  to 
immediately  effect  the  payment  of  the  death 
gratuity  to  the  deceased  member's  surviving 
spouse.  However,  in  view  of  the  length  of 
time  that  has  lapsed  from  the  date  the  death 
gratuity  pay  first  accrued  and  the  receipt  of 
your  claim,  even  were  It  possible  to  establish 
that  the  War  Department  did  not  settle  the 
death  gratuity  claim,  this  Office  is  precluded 
from  giving  favorable  consideration  to  your 
claim  In  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  October  9,  1940,  copy  enclosed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.    W.   LiLLISTON, 

Adjudicator-Authoriser  for  the  Director, 
Transportation  and  Claims  Division. 


(Public,  No.  820,  76th  Congress,  Chapter  788, 
3d  Session) 

H.R.  8150 

An  act  providing  for  the  barring  of  claims 

against  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  asembled,  That  every  claim 
or  demand  (except  a  claim  or  demand  by  any 
State,  Territory,  possession  or  the  District  of 
Columbia)  against  the  United  States  cog- 
nizable by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
under  section  305  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  June  10,  1921  (42  Stat.  24), 
and  the  Act  of  AprU  10,  1928  (45  Stat.  413), 
shall  be  forever  barred  unless  such  claim, 
bearing  the  signature  and  address  of  the 
claimant  or  of  an  authorized  agent  or  at- 
torney, shall  be  received  In  said  office  within 
ten  full  years  after  the  date  such  claim  first 
accrued:  Provided.  That  when  a  claim  of  any 
person  serving  In  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  accrues  in  time  of  war, 
or  when  war  Intervenes  within  five  years  after 
its  accrual,  such  claim  may  be  presented 
within  five  years  after  peace  is  established. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  claim  barred  by  sec- 
tion 1  shall  be  received  In  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  it  shall  be  returned  to  the 
claimant,  with  a  copy  of  this  Act,  and  such 


action  shall  be  a  complete  response  without 
further  communication. 
Approved,  October  S,  1940. 

Thk  Adjutant  Oenxsal's  Oiticb, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Statkiunt  or  Death  or  Frank  Wh-i.tams 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Aimy 
show  that  Technician  Fifth  Grade  Frank  Wil- 
liams, 38-604-707,  Ordnance,  who  gave  his 
date  of  birth  as  30  September  1921  died  as  the 
result  of  drowning  16  June  1946,  In  the 
Pacific  Area. 

This   official   statement   furnished   2   De- 
cember 1947,  to  Mrs.  Imogene  L.  Williams, 
wife.  Route  #1,  Box  250,  Spencer,  Oklahoma. 
By  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Edwabo  F.  WrrsKLL, 
Major  General,  The  Adjutant  General 
of  the  Army. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  3884.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration and  regulation  of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

OIL  AND  GAS  investment  ACT  Or   1973 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Williams  and  myself, 
I  am  Introducing  today  a  bill  prepared  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  oil  and  gas  drilling  funds 
or  programs,  commonly  known  as  oil  pro- 
grams. Legislation  In  this  area  Is  needed, 
not  only  to  fill  a  gap  in  our  present 
scheme  of  investor  protection,  but  also  to 
improve  the  stature  of  oil  programs  In 
the  eyes  of  the  investing  public.  This 
should  encourage  greater  participation 
in  oil  programs  and  Increased  explora- 
tion for  oil  and  gas  at  a  time  when  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  increases  In  our 
domestic  reserves  of  oil  and  gas. 

Oil  programs  are  generally  unincor- 
porated associations  which  hold  or  In- 
vest in  oil  or  gas  interests  or  engage  In 
exploration,  drilling,  or  production  of  oil 
or  gas.  Oil  program  offerings  have  aver- 
aged about  $1  billion  a  year  during  the 
years  1969-71,  although  the  SEC  esti- 
mates that  only  about  25  percent  of  this 
amount  was  actually  sold. 

Because  the  operations  of  oil  and  gas 
programs  are  in  many  ways  similar  to 
those  of  mutual  funds,  the  Investment 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  exemption  for  oil  and  gas  pro- 
grams now  found  in  that  act.  However, 
in  conference  with  the  House,  this  pro- 
vision was  stricken  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  SEC  and  the  Industry  would 
submit  within  18  months  legislation  to 
regulate  oil  programs  in  a  manner  which 
takes  account  of  their  distinctive  char- 
acteristics. This  bill  is  the  result  of  that 
undertaking. 

The  principal  problems  presented  by 
oil  programs  stem  from  their  structure 
and  method  of  conducting  business.  Oil 
progi'ams  are  characterized  by  external- 
ized management  and  the  separation  of 
public  beneficial  ownership  from  the  con- 
trol of  such  programs.  They  are  typically 
organized  as  limited  partnerships.  Under 
the  laws  of  most  States,  limited  partners 
are  prevented  from  exercising  control 
over  the  management  of  the  business, 
lest  they  lose  their  limited  liability. 
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Also,  most  general  partners  of  oil  pro- 
grams have  the  authority,  and  frequently 
do,  appoint  another  person  who  will  ac- 
tually perform  all  or  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  management  fimctions  of  the 
program.  Typically,  the  other  person  is 
an  aflQliated  person  or  alter-ego  of  the 
general  partner.  Unlike  a  corporation,  oil 
programs  have  no  ofiScers  or  directors  or 
other  persons  who  will  protect  investor 
interests. 

With  their  dominance  and  control 
over  the  programs  thus  secured,  the 
managers  and  their  affiliates  are  able  to 
sell  oil  and  gas  interests  and  other  prop- 
erty and  services  to  oil  programs,  and 
engage  in  various  other  transactions  in 
their  interests  conflicting  with  those  of 
the  programs  and  their  investors.  This 
manner  of  doing  business  and  the  abuses 
and  potentials  for  abuse  which  it  fosters 
are  strikingly  similar  to  those  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  1970 
Amendments  to  that  Act. 

Indeed,  many  investors  in  oil  programs 
promoted  by  King  Resources,  to  take  one 
example,  sustained  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  losses  which  were  attributable 
In  large  part  to  practices  by  the  man- 
agers of  these  programs  which  would 
have  been  prevented  by  regulation  of 
the  type  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  defines  "oil  program"  to  In- 
clude those  companies  which  are  di- 
rectly engaged,  more  or  less,  in  actual 
operations,  as  well  as  those  oil  programs 
which  would  clearly  come  within  the 
definition  of  investment  company.  Since 
conventional  operating  oil  corporations 
do  not  provide  flow-through  tax  treat- 
ment to  their  investors,  they  are  not 
within  the  definition  of  "oil  program." 
Also,  the  bill  except,  among  other 
things,  certain  arrangements  used  by 
small  Independent  oil  operators  to  fi- 
nance their  activities. 

In  view  of  the  external  management 
feature  common  to  oil  programs  and  mu- 
tual funds,  this  bUl  extends  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  concerning  self-dealing  transactions 
to  oil  programs.  However,  some  degree  of 
manager  participation  is  present  in  all 
methods  of  oil  and  gas  exploration. 
Therefore,  the  bUl  does  not  require,  as 
does  the  Investment  Company  Act,  that 
a  manager  of  an  oil  program  or  affiliate 
get  prior  SEC  approval  for  all  transac- 
tions. Instea,d,  the  bill  establishes  fiduci- 
ary standards  applicable  to  such  deal- 
ings. 

Another  Important  provision  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  which  is  not 
Included  in  this  proposed  legislation  Is 
its  controls  over  management  com- 
pensation, which  were  substantially 
strengthened  by  the  1970  amendments. 
While  there  are  obvious  and  necessary 
differences  between  mutual  funds  and  oil 
programs  in  the  manner  of  compensat- 
ing the  management,  there  have  been 
serious  criticisms  of  some  of  the  man- 
agement compensations  practices  in  the 
oil  program  industry.  I  therefore  believe 
It  would  be  appropriate.  In  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  to  consider  whether 
some  controls  on  management  compen- 
sation should  be  Included.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  In  the  Record  an  article  en- 
title "Drilling  Funds:  What  Risk?  What 
Reward?"  from  the  June  1972  Duns 
Magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drilling  Funds:  What  Risk?  What 
Reward? 
(By  Arlene  Hershman) 
The   season   for   It   is  starting   now.  The 
memory   of   April    15   remains   strong,    and 
executives  are  still  in  the  mood  to  hear  the 
siren   song   about   roaring   oil   gushers   and 
soaring  tax  write-offs.  So  an  army  of  drilling 
fund  salesmen  will  tell  them  about  the  bene- 
fits of  depletion,  intangibles  and  other  tax 
benefits.  When  their  song  Is  ended,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  some  $425  million  will  have  been 
put  into  drilling  funds  this  year  by  Investors, 
most    of   them    high-bracket   executives,    a 
14%  Increase  over  last  year. 

But  m  doing  so,  these  executives  will  be 
going  into  a  high  stakes  game,  where  in- 
vestors have  a  long  history  of  rolling  snake- 
eyes.  One  Independent  analyst,  in  fact,  made 
a  study  of  200  drilling  programs  and  found 
that  in  only  23  companies  did  the  Investor 
even  get  his  money  back,  much  less  have 
something  to  show  for  it. 

And  top  oil  expert  Bernard  Feshbach,  vice 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Investment 
banking  house  of  First  California  Co.,  thinks 
the  odds  can  be  even  longer  than  that.  "If 
you're  twelve  years  old  and  don't  get  leu- 
kemia," says  Feshbach  sardonically,  "you 
might  live  long  enough  to  get  your  money 
back  from  some  of  those  funds." 

And  though  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  has  been  writing  proposals  for 
new  fund  legislation  for  the  past  eighteen 
months,  a  close  look  at  the  oil  drilling  pro- 
grams shows  that  in  all  too  many  funds  the 
deck  is  stacked  against  the  Investor :  He  puts 
up  most  of  the  capital,  takes  all  of  the 
risk — and  gets  a  very  small  piece  of  the  re- 
turn, if  there  Is  any. 

But  why  do  normally  sophisticated  inves- 
tors keep  putting  their  money  into  drilling 
funds?  After  all,  the  funds'  shortcomings 
have  not  gone  exactly  unheralded.  The  prob- 
lems of  John  King,  who  was  quite  literally 
the  king  of  the  drlUlng-fund  promoters, 
made  headlines  all  over  the  world.  Rick  Clin- 
ton's Clinton  Oil's  earnings  fell  out  ot  bed. 
And  periodically,  the  SEC  publicly  warns 
against  some  fund  practices.  (Under  existing 
law,  the  SEC  can  only  -orce  the  funds  to  make 
full  disclosure  in  their  prospectuses;  it  Is  an 
axiom  of  the  Investment  business,  though, 
that  few  investors  even  bother  to  read  pros- 
pectuses) . 

It  Is  the  write-off  aspect  of  the  oil  busi- 
ness, of  course,  that  makes  the  executive 
forget  all  caution  when  he  buys  a  fund  share, 
an  investment  that  usually  costs  him  $5,000 
a  unit.  Assuming  he  Is  In  the  60^c  tax  brack- 
et (the  lowest  bracket  11  the  tax  deduction  Is 
to  have  any  meaning),  the  program  should 
provide  the  executive  a  write-off  of  at  least 
90%.  Ostensibly,  the  value  of  the  oil  found 
will  more  than  cover  those  expenses,  pro- 
viding him  with  his  share  of  the  partnership 
revenues  for  at  least  six  years  and  possibly 
as  long  as  25  years.  Furthermore,  the  oil 
depletion  allowance  makes  only  88  cents  of 
every  oil  Income  dollar  taxable. 

One  thing  can  keep  this  dream  investment 
from  coming  true:  Ironically,  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  tax  law,  which  provides  the  tax 
benefits,  can  lead  to  the  Investor  virtually 
playing  against  that  stacked  deck. 

To  see  the  full  Impact  look  at  a  hypo- 
thetical case,  where  a  $10  million  program 
drills  ten  wells,  hits  oil  In  the  one.  and  the 
returns  are  to  be  split  50-50.  Seemingly,  fair 
enough.  But,  typically,  to  get  the  benefits  of 
the  tax  laws,  the  Investors  must  put  their 
money  in  Intangible  costs:  the  geologic  sur- 


veys, l&nd  preparation  and  any  expense  for 
a  dry  hole.  That  is  the  risky  part  of  oil  drill- 
ing. So  Just  one  of  those  Intangible  items, 
the  $9-mllllon  bill  for  those  nine  dry  holes, 
also  comes  out  of  their  share  of  the  receipts. 
But  the  operator  puts  up  the  capital  costs. 
He  Is  paying  only  for  the  tangibles— the 
pumps  and  other  equipment  needed  to  get 
the  oil  out  of  the  ground  after  it  is  found. 

This  division  of  risk  and  reward  Is  fairly 
common  in  the  Industry.  In  recent  programs 
offered  by  Amarex  and  Adobe,  for  example, 
investors  put  up  all  the  risk  capital.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  though,  the 
most  they  could  get  is  half  the  receipts. 

Asks  Harmon  Spolau  of  the  Philadelphia 
brokerage  house  of  Butcher  &  Sherrerd: 
"What  risk  is  the  operator  taking  compared 
to  the  Investors?" 

Not  only  that,  there  Is  the  fact  that  drill- 
ing funds  are  exempt  from  SEC  regulations 
on  management  fees,  costs  for  services  and 
the  like.  As  Lewis  Mosburg  Jr.,  an  Oklahoma 
City  attorney  notes:  "It  is  possible  for  the 
operator  to  profit  handsomely  on  a  program 
that  was  relatively  disastrous  for  the 
investor." 

One  way  *s  a  classic  known  aa  the  "O&A." 
Also  called  "off  the  top,"  these  are  the  pro- 
moter's general  and  administrative  costs. 
With  a  little  astute  pencU  work  on  the  part 
of  the  fund  operator,  the  bill  for  O&A  can 
leave  ch-  investor  with  as  much  as  a  quarter 
of  his  funds  gone,  und  none  of  his  dollars 
even  virlthln  sight  of  the  oil  patch. 

And  It  Is  perfectly  legal.  As  the  prospectus 
for  one  oil  fund  shows,  the  general  partners 
in  the  program  are  taking:  (A)  a  ISTc  man- 
agement fee;  (B)  10%  for  general  and  ad- 
ministrative costs;  (C)  ISi  for  out-of-pocket 
expenses  and  registration  costs.  .According 
to  the  fund's  own  estimate,  this  leaves  a 
bare  74  cents  for  buying  income -earning 
properties.  "My  own  research  shows"  says 
Los  Angeles  tax  adviser  Arthur  Groesbeck, 
"that  a  higher  percentage  of  fees  and  over- 
head costs  go  to  oU  program  promoters  and 
operators  than  in  any  other  tax  shelter." 

Even  expert  Bernard  Feshbach  once  got 
nipped  by  the  overhead  bite.  In  o.;e  program 
he  sold  to  Investors,  Feshbach  was  assured 
by  the  promoter  that  partnership  investors 
would  be  charged  for  only  a  fair  sliare  of  the 
company's  G&A.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  he 
recalls,  the  company  put  out  a  registration 
statement  showing  that  Feshbach  s  partner- 
ship had  paid  the  promoter's  entire  G&A  for 
the  year. 

setting    the    G&A 

Feshbach,  who  has  written  a  four-page 
study  that  is  the  most  penetrating  examina- 
tions of  drlllUig  fund  sins  ever  done,  believes 
that  overhead  should  be  charged  only  as  a 
percentage  of  funds  raised.  Say,  something 
on  the  order  of  2%  or  Z^c.  "If  a  program 
doesn't  set  out  what  percentage  is  goir.g 
to  G&A,"  he  warns  Investors.  "I  wouldn't 
touch  it." 

What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  the  fact  that  for 
some  drilling  funds  there  can  be  more  money 
made  from  drlUlng-fund  maiiagement  than 
from  actually  finding  and  producing  oU  and 
gas.  Patrick  Petroleum,  for  example,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  prospectus,  is  "engaged  In 
exploring  for  and  producing  oil  and  gas." 
For  Its  1971  fiscal  year,  ended  April  30.  Pat- 
rick earned  some  86%  of  its  net  profits  from 
"transactions  with  oil  and  gas  programs." 

The  very  setup  of  other  programs.  It  should 
be  noted,  encourages  confilct  of  interest  and 
self-dealing.  Most  drilling  programs  are  put 
together  by  a  promoter,  who  also  usually  acts 
as  the  general  partner  (in  prospectus  terms, 
the  manager)  of  the  program.  To  find  the 
land  drill  for  the  oil,  get  It  out  of  the  ground, 
and  so  forth,  he  hires  middlemen — land 
owner,  geologist,  drilling  company,  equip- 
ment-leasing company,  well  operator  and  so 
forth. 

There  Is  nothing  really  Illegal  ab  «?  XbSt 
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and  some  drilling  funds,  such  as  Intramer- 
Ican,  put  a  deliberate  limit  of  12V2''c  on  the 
profit  an  affiliate  can  make.  Yet  others  merely 
state  that  the  price  for  each  service  will  be 
set  at  the  prevailing  market  rates.  But  as 
Bernard  Feshbach  points  out-  "Prevailing 
market  rates  In  the  oU  business  Is  whatever 
the  oilman  can  negotiate." 

In  fact,  In  so-called  txirnkey,  or  flxed-prlce, 
drilling  operations,  the  opportunity  for  both 
the  promoter  and  his  drilling  affiliate  to  make 
money  are  sometimes  built  In.  Investors  In 
turnkey  programs  supposedly  are  protected 
from  unexpected  cost  overruns  because  an 
established  price  is  set  for  each  service.  In 
some  programs,  however,  the  fixed  price  is  al- 
ways high  enough  so  that  the  fund  manager 
mnkes  a  profit.  So  does  the  affiliated  operator, 
t'.Mis  ."Ivlng  him  a  double,  or  "back-to-back," 
prcflt. 

Even  without  bp.ck-to-back  deals,  the  In- 
ve3Tor  generally  pays  the  cost  of  the  oil  prop- 
erty. And  when  It  comes  to  determining  that 
cost,  he  is  completely  dependent  on  the  In- 
te'irltv  and  acumen  of  the  program  manager. 
But  as  expert  Arthur  Groesback  laments: 
■'There  Is  no  way  you  can  tell  or  control  what 
operators  are  doing." 

All  too  true.  If  the  manager  is  affiliated 
with  the  land  owner,  for  example,  he  may 
limit  its  profit  on  a  land  sales  to  the  partner- 
ship to  25^.  as  Intramerican  does;  or  It  may 
even  sell  the  land  at  "cost."  Mcst  often, 
though.  It  will  sell  the  land  at  "fair  market 
value  ■'  even  though  establishing  a  fair  mar- 
ket value  for  underdeveloped  land  Is  next  to 
impos.slbie.  As  Denver  oil  accountant  William 
J  Harnden  explains:  "Even  expert  geologists 
ca:i't  put  any  fixed  appraisal  on  underdevel- 
oped land." 

The  profits  on  land,  then,  can  run  high. 
Under  an  agreement  with  the  program  man- 
ager. Universal  Resources  sold  one-half  In- 
terest In  exploration  rights  to  Investors  in  the 
Trinity  Drilling  II  program  for  approximately 
what  It  had  paid  for  Its  whole  Interest.  As  the 
prospectus  bluntly  stated:  "This  arrange- 
ment assures  Universal  Resources  a  100% 
profit  on  each  one-half  Interest  sold  to  the 
Program." 

Not  only  that,  Universal  Resources  had  sold 
24.000  acres  to  a  previous  Trinity  Drilling  pro- 
gram for  an  aggregate  selling  price  of  $1.5 
million.  About  this  transaction,  the  prospec- 
tus states:  "The  before-tax  profit  to  Univer- 
sal Resources  was  £1,100,438." 

Even  the  major  drilling  programs  launched 
by  Continental  Oil  and  Sun  Oil  have  met 
sale.-  resistance  because  participants  were  to 
pay  for  some  leases  that  the  companies  orig- 
inally "contributed"  to  the  program.  In  the 
Conoco  program,  the  oil  company  donated 
dnlimg  rights  to  the  program  for  three  years. 
IX  the  drilling  on  a  particular  lease  was  suc- 
cessful, the  participants  would  share  the 
revenues  from  the  well  and  the  lease  would 
form  part  of  Conoco's  contribution.  If  the 
drilling  turned  up  a  duster,  the  investors 
would  have  to  pay  the  company  for  the  lease. 
And  of  the  875  million  total  offering,  the 
prospectus  estimates  that  some  815  million 
will  go  to  reimburse  Conoco  for  Its  costs  on 
these  leases. 

Granted,  part  of  that  arrangement  can  be 
explained  by  the  tax  law.  Under  its  pro- 
visions, land  that  produces  oil  muat  be  capi- 
talized; land  that  Is  barren,  though,  can  be 
written  off  immediately  as  an  Intangible 
drUling  cost.  Continental,  then,  claims  that 
its  charge  for  dry-hole  leases  only  insures 
that  the  Investor  will  get  a  maximum  write- 
off. 

Another  part  of  the  arrangement  Conoco 
has  With  the  program's  investors  calls  for 
It  to  get  "oack  any  leases  that  have  not  been 
drilled  by  the  end  of  three  years.  Conocos 
estimate:  It  will  get  back  $12.4  mlJlloa 
worth  of  undrllled  leases  in  1974. 

OPERATING  COSTS 

Some  companies  also  enhance  their  rev- 
enues and  profits  by  charging  Investors  for 


operating  costs  on  producing  wells.  This  Is 
In  the  form  of  a  well  charge.  Among  other 
things,  it  covers  the  cost  of  sending  an  in- 
spector on  regular  trips  to  the  well  to  make 
sure  It  Is  operating  properly.  For  this  serv- 
ice, investors  in  Patrick  Petroleum's  pro- 
gram, for  one,  pay  a  monthly  charge  of  $50 
to  $150  per  producing  well  above  direct  costs 
and  expenses. 

Patrick  charges  a  fee  even  if  another  con- 
tractor checks  the  well.  According  to  its  most 
recent  prospectus,  if  Patrick  uses  a  subcon- 
tractor, it  "will  review  the  performance  of 
the  operator  and  the  costs  and  expenses  it 
charges,  and  will  maintain  accounting  rec- 
ords for  the  partnership  and  receive  and  dis- 
burse monies  on  its  behalf.  For  such  serv- 
ices, the  General  Partner  (Patrick)  will 
charge  its  direct  costs  and  expenses  and  an 
Indirect  monthly  chEirge  of  up  to  $50  per 
month  per  well." 

Some  managers  make  a  slight  bow  in  the 
direction  of  sharing  the  Investor's  risk  by 
taking  their  compensation  "off  the  middle" 
in  the  shape  of  an  overriding  royalty.  Under 
this  formula,  the  promoter  theoretically  can- 
not make  any  money  ttnless  oil  is  found  !n 
producing  quantities.  The  catch:  in  an  over- 
riding royalty,  the  promoter  collects  a  share 
of  the  receipts  but  does  not  pay  any  of  the 
expenses. 

Indeed,  with  a  large  share  of  the  Investor's 
return  going  for  expenses,  like  dry  holes, 
management  often  ends  up  getting  more 
Income  and  receiving  it  sooner  than  the  par- 
ticipant. In  an  overriding  royalty  arrange- 
ment. In  Intramerica's  1969  fund,  for  3xam- 
ple.  as  of  June  30.  1971,  the  Investors  had 
received  a  total  of  $31,800  on  a  $1  million 
outlay,  while  management — not  counting 
Its  management  fee — had  collected  $37,000  on 
no  direct  Investment. 

Similarly.  Petro-Search  Exploration  recov- 
ered S130.000  from  its  1969  and  1970  programs 
before  the  end  of  1970.  yet  according  to  a 
study  by  Resource  Programs,  the  oil  fund 
industry's  most  comprehensive  statistical 
service.  Investors  had  yet  to  see  a  penny. 

If  the  investor  in  drilling  funds  does  have 
a  chance  of  winning,  it  Is  when  the  pro- 
moter takes  his  profit  "off  the  bottom."  He 
profits  only  after  the  investment  has  been 
paid  off.  Even  here,  though,  the  promoter 
may  have  taken  little  or  no  risk  as  far  as 
any  investment  Is  concerned,  and  yet  cut 
himself  in  for  26%  of  the  profits. 

Aa  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  the  oU-fund 
investor  has  still  another  problem  to  worry 
about:  the  amount  of  money  he  will  even- 
tually be  required  to  Invest  in  a  program.  In 
some  programs,  the  investor  can  lose  out 
substantially  on  bis  share  of  rettims  if  he 
cannot  produce,  when  asked,  more  money 
besides  his  original  partnership  interest.  Ad- 
ditional Investment — or  assessments — are 
called  for  in  many  programs  on  the  a.ssump- 
tion  that  an  operator  could  dig  nine  dry  wells 
and  then  hit  a  hole  field  on  the  tenth  and 
not  have  money  left  to  develop  the  prop- 
erty. The  assessment,  therefore,  sounds  like 
a  safe  Investment  since  It  Is  going  to  exploit 
what  looks  like  a  proven  producing  prop- 
erty area. 

But  what  if  the  Investor  cannot  come  up 
with  the  money?  In  many  programs,  the 
hardship  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  risk 
he  has  carried.  The  Vanderbllt  Drilling  Pro- 
gram, like  many  others,  establishes  a  man- 
datory assessment  of  up  to  10%  of  the  par- 
ticipant's original  Investment.  If  the  In- 
vestor cannot  pay  within  thirty  days  of  the 
request,  the  prospectus  warns:  "The  entire 
Interest  of  such  Pantclpant  will  terminate 
and  be  forfeited." 

Optional  assessments  often  require  larger 
amounts  than  mandatory  ones — they  may 
even  be  unlimited — and  the  penalty  for  not 
putting  up  more  money  may  be  almost  as 
severe.  The  Intramerican  program  for  1971 
gives  the  operators  the  power  to  ask  for  as 
much  as  half  of  each  partner's  original  in- 
vestment for  lucrative  development  activity. 


If  the  partner  cannot  come  up  with  the 
money,  he  "will  be  excluded  from  the  de- 
velopment activity." 

Even  on  optional  assessments,  Harmon 
Spolan  maintains,  the  investor  is  taking  on 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  risk.  Spolan 
dislikes  recommending  funds  that  call  for 
unlimited,  though  optional,  additional  as- 
sessments. Often,  he  says,  they  have  a  way 
of  never  ending.  "Year  after  year,"  he  notes, 
"the  promoters  come  back  for  more  money 
and  the  Investor  never  knows  when  bis  li- 
ability ends." 

GETTING    LOCKED    IN 

OU  participations,  moreover,  most  often 
take  the  form  of  a  limited  partnership.  So 
the  Investor  also  has  the  Inherent  risk  of 
being  locked  into  an  illiquid  Investnaent  un- 
less the  general  partner  Is  willing  to  buy 
back  the  Interest.  Many  funds  will  do  so. 
The  formula  the  company  uses  to  repay 
him,  though,  reduces  the  value  of  his  in- 
terest to,  at  most,  70%  of  the  present  value 
of  the  reserves.  In  cash  terms,  this  could 
mean  42%  of  the  value  of  a  gas  well  with  a 
25-year  life  off  the  coast  of  Texas  or  60%  of 
the  appraised  value  of  an  oil  well  with  a 
predicted  seven-year  life  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Other  Investors  who  want  to  get  out  may 
be  offered  stock  in  exchange  for  their  hold- 
ings. How  an  Investor  makes  out  in  a  stock 
swap  will  depend  on  how  the  stock  performs, 
since  often  the  exchange  will  not  recoup  his 
Investment.  If  be  has  to  wait  a  year  be- 
fore taking  a  capital  gain,  he  may  find  the 
value  at  the  start  has  dropped  precipitously. 
Investors  in  Prudential's  1964  program,  for 
example,  got  stock  selling  at  14V^  in  1969. 
It  was  recently  quoted  at  4.  "In  eight  out 
of  ten  cases,"  says  Bernard  Feshbach,  "the 
stock  swap  is  just  a  method  to  dazzle  every- 
body. Investors  haven't  any  Idea  of  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  successful  program." 

Sometimes  the  stock  swap  will  be  arranged 
with  a  new  company  which  adds  another 
risk  to  the  investor  since  the  new  company 
has  no  earnings  at  all  upon  which  to  put 
a  price.  EveL  If  the  stock  swap  is  offered  for 
another  established  company,  the  question 
remains:  "Would  you  buy  the  stock?" 

If  a  program  manager  has  a  tradition  of 
swapping  stock  for  partnership  Interests, 
many  an  Investor  has  bought  into  a  fimd  as 
a  "cheap"  way  of  buying  a  fund  nuinager's 
stock.  His  savings  come  in  the  form  of  his 
tax  write-off.  But  the  hazard  of  this  gambit, 
says  Lewis  Mosburg  Jr.,  is  that  the  stock 
price  may  be  a  lot  lower  when  the  Investor 
is  ready  to  sell  than  when  he  received  the 
exchange. 

Take  the  case  of  Clinton  Oil.  The  stock  was 
selling  at  13  in  1969  when  the  company 
raised  $100  million  for  the  biggest  single 
drilling  program  the  industry  has  seen. 
Even  before  a  year  was  out,  the  participants 
In  the  drilling  fund  were  offered  an  exchange: 
stock  In  a  newly  formed  company,  Real  Pe- 
troleum. This  was  merged  into  Clinton  last 
year  in  still  another  exchange.  Results:  One 
investor  who  put  $10,000  in  a  1969  drilling 
program  now  owns  1608  shares  of  Clinton 
stock  Instead;  a  lot  of  shares,  but  with  a 
flaw;  they  were  recently  quoted  over  the 
counter  at  a  price  of  1%  a  share. 

The  SEC  proposals  go  to  Congress  this 
month,  but  how  much  protection  they  will 
afford  Is  open  to  question.  Analysts  who 
have  seen  the  proposals  say  they  alter  only 
little  the  Inequitable  balance  of  risk  and 
reward  between  the  investor  and  the  pro- 
moter. Says  one  oil  man:  "As  far  as  I  can 
see,  they  only  call  a  halt  to  outrageous  prac- 
tices that  died  two  years  ago  anyway." 

Whether  or  not  this  criticism  Is  men- 
tioned, the  SEC  draft  proposal  provides  that 
at  least  the  Industry  should  decide  on  a  fair 
management  fee.  If  the  guidelines  set  last 
fall  by  the  North  American  Securities  Ad- 
ministrators is  a  clue  to  what  the  Industry 
will    suggest,  a    12.5%    management    fee    Is 
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not  considered  over-reaching  even  If  the 
promoter  Is  also  taking  a  share  of  the  profits. 
"This  Industry  cant  continue  to  grow." 
David  Grace  sums  up.  "unless  the  promoters 
stop  dealing  quite  so  harshly  with  investors." 
So  there  is  at  least  a  measure  of  progress 
being  made  in  regulating  the  funds.  And 
there  are  a  number  of  funds,  it  must  be  said, 
that  are  quite  capably  run  tmd  genuinely 
trying  to  earn  a  return  for  the  Investor.  But 
uiiless  the  executive  Is  very  well  Informed 
about  the  complexities  of  life  in  the  oil 
patch,  he  would  do  well  to  follow  the  slogan 
of  the  Romans,  caveat  emptor. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  hearings  may  show  the  need  for 
strengthening  of  the  bill  in  other  areas 
to  provide  proper  protection  to  the  in- 
vestor. 

In  addition  to  protecting  investors, 
regulation  of  oil  programs  would  serve 
another  purpose.  If  the  experience  of 
mutual  funds  under  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  is  a  guide,  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  confer  a  substantive  economic 
benefit  upon  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in 
terms  of  increased  public  confidence  and 
investment  dollars.  At  the  same  time  that 
our  Nation's  demands  for  energy  are  in- 
creasing, larger  amounts  of  capital  are 
required  to  find  oil  and  gas  to  help  meet 
that  demand. 

Prom  an  economic  point  of  view,  we  as 
a  nation  cannot  afford  to  have  invest- 
ment funds  artificially  diverted  from  the 
oil  and  gas  drilling  industry  because  of 
investor  sentiments — right  or  wrong — 
that  in  evaluating  an  investment  in  a 
drilling  program  they  must  add  the  risk 
of  being  unfairly  treated  to  the  risk  in- 
herent in  drilling  for  oil  and  gas.  Thus, 
the  bill  could  bring  needed  capital  to  the 
oil  program  industry  and  benefit  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  protect 
investors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
pared by  the  SEC,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
explanation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3884 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  registration  and 

regulation  of  oil  and  gas  programs,  and  for 

other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Oil  and  Gas  Investment 
Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OP    POLICT 

Sec.  2.  (al  The  Congress  finds  that  oil 
programs  are  affected  with  a  national  public 
interest,  in  that,  among  other  things — 

(1)  the  dollar  value  of  program  participa- 
tions Issued  by  oil  programs  represents  a 
significant  part  of  the  value  of  all  securities 
offered,  distributed,  purchased,  paid  for,  ex- 
changed, transferred,  redeemed,  and  repiu-- 
chased  b>y  use  of  the  mails  and  means  and 
instrumentalities  of  Interstate  commerce; 

(2)  the  principal  activities  of  such  oil  pro- 
grams— investing,  reinvesting,  and  trading  in 
oil  and  gas  interests  and  exploring  for  and 
producing  oil  r.nd  pas — are  conducted  by 
the  use  of  the  malls  and  means  and  instru- 
mentalities of  Interstate  commerce; 

(3)  oil  programs  are  the  media  for  Invest- 
ment In  the  national  economy  of  a  significant 
part  of  the  national  savings  and  may  have 
a  significant  effect  upon  the  fiow  of  such 
savings  into  the  capital  markets;  and 


(4)  the  activities  of  oil  programs,  extend- 
ing over  many  States,  their  use  of  the  In- 
strumentalities of  interstate  commerce  and 
the  wide  geographic  distribution  of  their  In- 
vestors, make  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  ef- 
fective State  regulation  of  such  programs  In 
the  interest  of  investors. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  national 
public  interest  and  the  interest  of  Investors 
are  adversely  affected — 

( 1 )  v,'hen  Investors  ptirchase,  pay  for,  ex- 
change, sell  or  surrender  program  participa- 
tions Issued  by  oil  programs  without  ade- 
quate, acctirate,  and  explicit  Information, 
fairly  presented,  concerning  the  character  of 
such  participations  and  the  circumstances, 
policies  and  financial  responsibility  of  such 
programs  and  their  management; 

(2)  when  oil  programs  are  organized,  op- 
erated, managed,  or  oil  and  gas  Interests  are 
selected.  In  the  interests  of  the  managers  of 
such  programs,  and  In  the  interests  of  under- 
writers, brokers,  or  dealers,  rather  than  In 
the  Interest  of  the  holders  of  program  par- 
ticipations of  such  programs; 

(3)  when  oil  program  participations  are 
sold  to  Investors  without  regard  to  the  suit- 
ability of  the  Investment  for  such  investors; 

(4)  when  oil  programs  are  managed  by  ir- 
responsible persons  and  when  the  control  of 
oil  programs  Is  unduly  concentrated  through 
pyramiding  or  inequitable  methods  of  con- 
trol: 

(6)  when  oil  programs,  in  keeping  their 
accounts,  In  computing  repurchase  prices  of 
their  program  participations,  in  allocating 
costs  and  revenues,  and  in  determining  man- 
agement compensation,  employ  unsound, 
confusing  or  misleading  practices,  or  are  not 
subjected  to  adequate  scrutiny; 

(6)  when  oil  programs  become  Inactive, 
or  change  the  character  of  their  business,  or 
when  the  control  or  management  thereof  Is 
transferred,  without  the  consent  of  the  hold- 
ers of  program  participations;  and 

(7)  when  oil  programs  or  their  managers 
operate  without  adequate  assets  or  reserves. 
While  recognizing  that  the  national  public 
interest  Involved  In  the  exploration  for  and 
production  of  oil  and  gas  has  led  to  enact- 
ment of  certain  federal  tax  incentives  which 
oil  programs  make  available  to  their  In- 
vestors, the  Congress  declares  that  the  policy 
and  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  mitigate  and, 
so  far  as  Is  feasible,  to  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions enumerated  in  this  section  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  national  public  interest 
and  the  interest  of  investors. 

GENERAL   DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.    (a)    As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "affiliated  person"  of  another 
person  means  (A)  any  person  directly  or  In- 
dlrectlv  owning,  controlling,  or  holding  with 
power  "to  vote,  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  such  other 
person;  (B)  any  person  10  per  centum  or 
more  of  whose  outstanding  voting  securities 
are  directly  or  indirectly  owned,  controllei. 
or  held  with  power  to  vote  by  such  other  per- 
son; (C)  any  person  directly  or  indirectly 
controlling,  controlled  by.  or  under  common 
co:itrol  with,  such  other  persons;  and  (D)  any 
officer,  director,  or  employee  of  such  person. 

(2)  The  term  "area  of  Interest"  means  a 
geographically  described  region  In  which  3n 
oil  program  or  other  person  Intends  to  con- 
duct Its  oil  and  gas  activities.  The  area  of  In- 
terest of  an  oil  program  shall  not  Include  less 
than  all  of  any  known  producing  geologic 
structure,  or  oil  or  gas  field  which  Is  con- 
tained In  the  description  of  such  area  of  in- 
terest, except  that  Jhe  foregoing  shall  not 
prohibit  an  area  of  Interest  from  excluding 
any  lands  adjacent  thereto  which  are  within 
an  Inland  body  of  water  or  the  coastal  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  any  State. 

(3)  The  term  "assessment"  means  any  ad- 
ditional amounts  of  capital  which  an  Inves- 
tor may  be  called  upon  to  furnish  beyond  the 
subscription  price. 

(4)  The  term  "assignment"  includes  any 


direct  or  Indirect  transfer  or  hypothecation 
of  a  contract  or  chose  In  action  by  the  as- 
signor, or  of  a  controlling  block  of  the  as- 
signor's outstanding  votliig  securities  by  a 
security  holder  of  the  assignor;  but  does  not 
include  an  assignment  of  partnership  Inter- 
ests incidental  to  the  death  or  withdrawal  of 
partnership  interests  incidental  to  the  death 
or  withdrawal  of  a  minority  of  the  memb»s 
of  the  partnership  having  only  a  minority 
interest  In  the  partnership  business  or  the 
admission  to  the  partnership  of  one  or  more 
members  who,  after  such  admission,  shall  be 
only  a  minority  of  the  members  and  shall 
have  only  a  minority  interest  in  the  business. 
(6)  The  term  "bank"  means  (A)  a  banking 
Institution  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  (B)  a  member  bank  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  (C)  any  other  bank- 
ing institution  or  trust  company,  whether  In- 
corporated or  not,  doing  business  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  business  of  which 
consists  of  receiving  deposits  or  exercising 
fiduciary  powers  slmlUar  to  those  permitted 
to  national  banks  under  the  authoritv  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  and  which  is 
supervised  and  examined  by  State  or  Federal 
authority  having  supervision  over  banks,  and 
which  Is  not  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (D) 
a  receiver,  conservator,  or  other  liquidating 
agent  of  any  institution  or  firm  Included  in 
clauses  (A) ,  or  (B) .  or  (C)  off  this  paragraph. 

(6)  The  term  "broker",  as  used  in  section 
4(c)(4),  means  any  person  engaged  in  the 
business  of  effecting  transactions  In  oil  and 
gas  interests  for  the  account  of  others.  As 
used  elsewhere  In  this  Act,  "broker"  means 
any  person  engaged  In  the  business  of  effect- 
ing transactioiis  in  sectirities  for  the  account 
of  others. 

(7)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

(8)  The  term  "company"  means  a  cor- 
poration, a  partnership,  an  association,  a 
joint-stock  company,  a  trust,  a  fund,  or  any 
organized  group  of  persons  whether  Incor- 
porated or  not;  any  receiver,  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  or  similar  official  or  any  liqui- 
dating agent  for  any  of  the  foregoing.  In 
his  capacity  as  such. 

(9)  The  term  "control"  means  the  power 
to  exercise  a  controlling  Infiuence  over  the 
management  or  policies  of  a  company,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  limitations: 

(A)  Any  person  who  owns  beneficially 
either  directly  or  through  one  or  more  con- 
trolled companies,  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  voting  securities  of  a  company  shall 
be  prestuned  to  control  such  company.  Any 
person,  other  than  an  officer,  who  does  not  so 
own  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  voting 
securities  of  any  company  shall  be  presumed 
not  to  control  such  company. 

(B)  A  natviral  person  shall  be  presumed 
not  to  be  a  controlled  person  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act. 

(C)  Any  manager  of  an  oil  program  shall 
be  presumed  to  control  such  program. 

(D)  An  officer  of  a  company  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  control  such  company. 

Any  such  presvmiptlon  may  be  rebutted  by 
evidence,  but  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
shall  continue  until  a  determination  to  the 
contrary  is  made  by  the  Commission  by  order 
either  on  Its  own  motion  or  on  application  by 
an  interested  person.  If  an  application  filed 
hereunder  Is  not  granted  or  denied  by  the 
Commission  within  sixty  days  after  filing 
thereof,  the  determination  sought  by  the  ap- 
plication shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  tem- 
porarily granted  pending  final  determination 
of  the  Commission  thereon.  The  Commis- 
sion, upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  applica- 
tion, may  by  order  revoke  or  modify  any  or- 
der issued  under  this  paragraph  whenever  it 
shall  find  that  the  determination  embraced 
in  such  original  order  Is  no  longer  consistent 
with  the  facts. 

(10)  The  term  "convicted"  includes  a  ver- 
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diet,  Judgment,  or  plea  of  guilty,  or  a  finding 
of  guilt  on  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere,  If  such 
verdict,  Judgment,  plea,  or  finding  has  not 
been  reversed,  set  aside  or  withdrawn,  wheth- 
er or  not  sentence  has  been  Impooed. 

(11)  The  term  "coet",  when  used  with  re- 
q>ect  to  property  In  section  19(a) ,  means  the 
■um  of  the  price  paid  by  the  seller  for  such 
property,  attorneys'  fees,  title  Insurance  or 
elimination  costs,  brokers'  commissions,  fil- 
ing fees,  recording  costs,  transfer  taxes.  If 
any,  and  like  charges  connected  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  property;  bonuses,  rentals 
and  ad  valorem  taxes  paid  by  the  seller  with 
respect  to  such  property  to  the  date  of  its 
transfer  to  the  buyer;  all  costs  and  expenses. 
If  any,  reasonably  and  pn^erly  allocable  to 
the  property  paid  by  the  seller  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  transfer  of  such  property  to  the 
buyer,  except  costs  of  drilling  wells  which  are 
not  conmierclal  producers;  interest  on  funds 
used  to  acquire  or  maintain  such  property, 
and  such  portion  of  the  seller's  direct  and 
Indirect  overhead  and  administrative  expense 
for  exploration,  geological,  land,  engineering, 
drafting,  accounting,  legal  and  other  services 
allocated  to  the  property  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  practices. 
When  used  with  respect  to  services  In  sec- 
tion 19(g).  "coet"  means  the  expense  in- 
curred by  the  seller  in  providing  such  serv- 
ices. As  used  elsewhere  in  this  Act,  "cost" 
means  the  price  paid  by  the  seller  in  an 
arm's-length  transaction. 

( 12)  The  term  "dealer"  means  any  person 
regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of  buyiiog 
and  selling  securities  for  his  own  account, 
through  a  broker  or  otherwise,  but  does  not 
include  a  bank,  Insurance  company,  or  In- 
ves'ment  company,  or  any  person  Insofar  as 
he  Is  engaged  in  Investing,  reinvesting  or 
trading  In  securities,  or  In  owning  or  hold- 
ing securities  for  his  own  account,  either 
Individually  or  in  some  fiduciary  capacity, 
but   not  as  a  part  of  a  regular  business. 

(13)  The  term  "director"  means  any  direc- 
tor of  a  corporation  or  any  person  perform- 
ing similar  functions  with  respect  to  any  or- 
ganization, whether  Incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated, including  any  natiu'al  person  who 
is  a  member  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  a  com- 
pany created  as  a  common-law   trust. 

<14)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes  ma- 
chinery, tanks,  tubing,  pipe,  pumps,  and 
scientific  instruments  used  in  connection 
with  the  exploration  for  or  drilling  or  pro- 
duction of  oil  or  gas. 

(15)  The  term  "force  majeure"  means  an 
act  of  God.  sUlke,  lock-out,  act  of  the  public 
enemy,  war  blockade,  public  riot,  insurrec- 
tion, lightning,  fire,  storm,  hurricane,  flood, 
explosion,  blow-out,  governmental  restraint, 
or  twiy  other  cause  not  within  the  control  of 
the  manager. 

(16)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce" 
means  trade,  commerce,  transportation,  or 
communication  among  the  several  States,  or 
between  any  foreign  country  and  any  State,  or 
between  any  State  and  any  place  or  ship  out- 
side thereof. 

( 17)  The  term  "issuer"  means  every  person 
who  (A)  Issues  or  proposes  to  issue  any  secu- 
rity, or  has  outstanding  any  security  which 
It  has  Issued,  and  (B)  permits  or  holds  Itself 
out  as  permitting  its  beneflcltil  owners  to 
take  into  account,  in  computing  their  Indi- 
vidual Federal  Income  tax  their  shares  of 
such  person's  Income,  deduction,  credit,  de- 
preciation, depletion.  Intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs  or  similar  items. 

( 18)  The  term  "lend"  including  a  purchase 
coupled  with  an  agreement  by  the  vendor  to 
repurchase:  and  "borrow"  Includes  a  sale 
coupled  with  a  similar  agreement. 

(19)  The  term  "manager"  of  an  oil  program 
means  (A)  any  person  who  regularly  provides 
services  to  an  oil  program  or  selects  a  person 
who  regularly  performs  services  for  such  oil 
program,  and  (B)  any  other  person  pursuant 
to  contract  with  a  person  described  in  clause 
(A)   regularly  performs  substantially  all  of 


the  services  undertaken  by  a  person  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A).  The  Commission  may, 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order,  make  such  ex- 
ceptions to  the  foregoing  definition  as  It 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  having  re- 
gard to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(20)  The  term  "means  or  instrumentality 
of  interstate  commerce"  Includes  any  facility 
of  a  national   securities  exchange. 

(21 )  The  term  "officer"  means  a  president, 
vice  president,  treasurer,  secretary,  control- 
ler, and  any  other  person  who  performs  for  an 
organization,  whether  incorporated  or  unin- 
corporated, functions  corresponding  to  those 
of  a  policy-making  nature  performed  by  the 
foregoing  officers. 

(22)  The  term  "oil  and  gas  interest"  means 
any  oil  or  gas  royalty  or  lease,  or  fractional 
Interest  therein,  or  certificate  of  Interest  or 
participation  or  Investment  contract  rela- 
tive to  such  royalties,  leases  or  fractional  in- 
terests, or  any  other  interest  or  right  which 
permits  the  exploration  of,  drilling  for,  or 
production  of  oil  and  gas  or  other  related 
hydrocarbons  or  the  receipt  of  such  produc- 
tion or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

(23)  The  term  "operating  entity"  means 
any  oil  program  all  of  the  outstanding  pro- 
gram participations  of  which  are  directly 
owned  by  a  registered  oil  program  and 
through  which  such  registered  oil  program 
conducts  all  or  a  significant  part  of  Its  busi- 
ness. 

(24)  The  term  "participation"  means  a 
security  issued  by  a  person  which,  but  for 
the  provisions  of  section  4  (b)  or  (c)  would 
be  a  program  participation. 

(25)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person  or  a  company. 

1 26)  The  term  "principal  underwriter"  of 
or  for  any  oil  program,  or  of  any  security 
Issued  by  such  program,  means  any  under- 
writer who  as  principal  purchases  from  such 
program,  or  pursuant  to  contract  has  the 
right  (Whether  absolute  or  conditional)  from 
time  to  time  to  purchase  from  such  program, 
any  security  for  distribution,  or  who  as  agent 
for  such  program  sells  or  has  the  right  to 
sell  any  such  security  to  a  dealer  or  to  the 
public  or  both,  but  does  not  Include  a  dealer 
who  purchases  from  such  program  through 
a  principal  underwriter  acting  as  agent  for 
such  company. 

(27)  The  term  "production  In  paying  quan- 
tities" means  an  oil  and  gas  interest  which 
has  been  brougtt  into  production  In  such 
quantity  as  to  enable  the  recovery  of  costs, 
plus  a  profit. 

(28)  The  term  "production  purchase  pro- 
gram" means  an  oil  program  which  proposes 
to  Invest  substantially  all  of  Its  Initial  capi- 
tal in  oil  or  gas  interests  in  producing  prop- 
erties. 

(29)  The  term  "program  participation" 
Includes  a  security  issued  by  an  oil  program 
which  represents  or  corresponds  to  (A)  a 
limited  or  general  partnership  interest  In  an 
oil  program  organized  as  a  limited  partner- 
ship. (B)  a  share  or  participation  in  an  oil 
program  organized  as  a  Joint  venture  or  part- 
nership, or  (c)  stock  In  an  oil  program 
organized  as  a  corporation;  except  that  such 
term  does  not  Include  any  Interest  possessed 
by  a  manager  of  an  oil  program  under  a 
management  agreement  by  reason  of  being 
a  manager,  or  short-term  paper  of  such  a 
program. 

(30)  The  term  "promoter"  of  an  oil  pro- 
gram or  a  proposed  oil  program  means  a 
person  who.  acting  alone  or  In  concert  with 
others.  Is  initiating  or  directing,  or  has  with- 
in one  year  Initiated  or  directed,  the  organi- 
zation of  such  program. 

(31)  The  term  "property"  means  any 
tangible  or  Intangible  property,  except  equip- 
ment and  related  supplies  and  writings 
which  evidence  ownership  of  program  par- 
ticipations. 

(32)  The  term  "prospect"  of  an  oil  pro- 
gram means  an  ar6a  in  which  such  program 
owns  one  or  more  oil  or  gas  interests,  which 


Is  geographically  defined  on  the  basis  of 
geological  data  by  the  manager  of  such  pro- 
gram and  which  is  reasonably  anticipated  by 
such  manager  to  contain  at  least  one  reser- 
voir of  oil  or  gas.  Such  area  shall  be  enlarged 
or  contracted  on  the  basis  of  geological  data, 
to  define  the  productive  limits  of  such  reser- 
voir. 

(33)  The  term  "prospectus",  as  used  in 
sections  14(b).  21(a)  33(b)  and  34,  means 
a  written  prospectus  Intended  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  10(a)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933.  As  used  elsewhere  in  this 
Act.  "prospectus"  means  a  prospectus  as  de- 
fined In  the  Seciultles  Act  of  1933. 

(34)  The  term  "repurchaseable  program 
participation"  means  any  program  participa- 
tion Issued  by  an  oil  program  the  terms  of 
which  provide  for  the  repurchase,  redemp- 
tion, or  other  payment  of  such  participation 
by  any  person,  in  cash  or  other  considera- 
tion, in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  presentment 
by  the  holder  thereof  or  otherwise. 

(35)  The  term  "reorganization  '  means  (A) 
a  reorganization  under  the  supervision  of  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  (B)  a  merg- 
er or  consolidation,  (C)  a  sale  of  75  per  cen- 
tum or  more  in  value  of  the  assets  of  a  com- 
pany, except  a  sale  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  solely  of  future  production  pur- 
suant to  a  production  purchase  contract 
(D)  a  restatement  of  the  capital  of  a  com- 
pany, or  an  exchange  of  securities  issued  by 
a  company  for  any  of  its  own  outstanding  se- 
curities, (E)  a  voluntary  dissolution  or  liqui- 
dation of  a  company,  (F)  a  recapitalization  or 
other  procedure  or  transaction  which  has 
for  Its  purpose  the  alteration,  modification, 
or  elimination  of  any  of  the  rights,  prefer- 
ences, or  privileges  of  any  class  of  securities 
issued  by  a  company  as  provided  in  its 
charter  or  other  instrument  creating  or  de- 
fining such  rights,  preferences,  and  privileges, 
(G)  any  exchange  of  securities  by  an  oil  pro- 
gram or  a  company  which  is  not  an  oil  pro- 
gram for  securities  Issued  by  a  registered 
oil  program,  or  (H)  an  exchange  of  securities 
issued  by  a  company  for  outstanding  secu- 
rities issued  by  another  company  or  com- 
panies, preliminary  to  and  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  or  consummating  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

(36)  The  term  "reservoir"  means  an  ac- 
cumulation of  oil  or  gas  in  a  separate  geo- 
logical structiu'e. 

(37)  The  terms  "sale,"  "sell."  "offer  to 
sell,"  or  "offer  for  sale."  include  every  con- 
tract of  sale  or  disposition  of,  attempt  or 
offer  to  dispose  of,  or  solicitation  of  an  offer 
to  buy,  a  security  or  interest  In  a  security, 
for  value.  Any  security  given  or  delivered 
with,  or  as  a  bonus  on  account  of,  any  pur- 
chase of  securities  or  any  other  thing,  shall 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  subject  of  such  purchase  and  to 
have  been  sold  for  value. 

(38)  The  term  "sales  load"  means  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  of  a  security  to 
the  public  and  that  portion  of  the  proceeds 
from  its  sale  which  Is  received  by  the  Issuer, 
less  any  portion  of  such  difference  deducted 
for  trustee's  or  custodian's  fees.  Instirance 
premiums,  issue  taxes,  or  administrative  ex- 
penses or  fees  which  are  not  properly 
chargeable  to  sales  or  promotional  activities. 

(39)  The  term  "security"  means  any  note, 
stock,  treasury  stock,  bond,  debenture,  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness,  certificate  of  Inter- 
est or  participation  in  any  profit-sharing 
agreement,  collateral-trust  certificate,  pre- 
organizatlon  certificate  or  subscription, 
share,  Investment  contract,  voting-trust  cer- 
tificate, certificate  of  deposit  for  a  security, 
fractional  undivided  interest  in  oil,  gas.  or 
other  mineral  rights,  or,  in  general,  any 
interest  or  instrument  commonly  known  as  a 
"security",  or  any  certificate  of  Interest  or 
participation  In,  temporary  or  interim  cer- 
tificate for,  receipt  for,  guarantee  of,  or  war- 
rant or  right  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase, 
any  of  the  foregoing. 
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any  note,  draft,  bill  of  exchange,  or  banker  s 
acceptance  payable  on  demand  or  having  a 
maturity  at  the  time  of  Issuance  of  not  ex- 
ceeding nine  months,  exclusive  of  days  of 
grace  or  any  renewal  thereof  payable  on  de- 

(40)  The  term  "short-term  paper"  means 
mand,  or  having  a  maturity  likewise  limited; 
and  such  other  classes  of  securities  of  a 
commercial  rather  than  an  Investment  chttf- 
acter.  as  the  Commission  may  designate  by 
rules' and  regulations. 

(41)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  united  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Blco.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  any  territory  of  the  United 

(42^)  The  term  "supplies"  include  tools  and 
materials  required  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  equipment. 

(43)  The  term  "underwriter"  means  any 
person  who  has  purchased  from  an  issuer 
with  a  view  to,  or  sells  for  an  Insurer  in  con- 
nection with,  the  dUtrlbution  of  a^y  ""i- 
ritv  or  participates  or  has  a  direct  or  Indirect 
participation  in  any  such  undertaking,  or 
participates  or  has  a  participation  in  the  di- 
rect  or  indirect  underwriting  of  any  such 
undertaking;  but  such  term  shall  not  include 
a  person  whose  Interest  Is  limited  to  a  com- 
mission from  an  underwriter  or  dealer  not  In 
excess  of  the  usual  and  customary  distribu- 
tor's or  seller's  commission.  As  used  in  this 
paragraph  the  term  "issuer"  includes,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  issuer,  any  person  directly  or  in- 
directly controlling  or  controlled  by  the  is- 
suer or  any  person  under  direct  or  indirect 
common  control  with  the  issuer.  When  the 
distribution  of  the  securities  In  respect  of 
which  any  person  Is  an  underwriter  la  com- 
pleted such  person  shaU  cease  to  be  an  un- 
derwriter in  respect  of  such  secvurltles  or  the 
Issuer  thereof. 

(44)  The  term  "unit,  unit  operating,  com- 
munltlzatlon,  or  pooling  agreement''  in- 
cludes an  agreement  whereby  smaU  tracts 
sufficient  for  the  granting  of  a  weU  perml^ 
under  applicable  spacing  rules  are  combined 
and  Jointly  operated  and  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  combination  of  separately 
owned  rights  In  a  common  producing  res- 
ervoir and  the  Joint  operation  thereof. 

(46)  The  term  "voting  security"  means 
any  security  presently  entitling  the  owner  or 
holder  thereof  to  vote  for  the  election  of 
directors  of  a  company.  A  specified  percen- 
tage of  the  outstanding  voting  securities  of 
a  company  means  such  amount  of  its  out- 
standing voting  securities  as  entitles  the 
holder  or  holders  thereof  to  cast  said  speci- 
fied percentage  of  the  aggregate  votes  which 
the  holders  of  all  the  outstanding  voting 
securities  are  entitied  to  cast. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not 
apply  to  the  United  States,  a  State,  or  any 
political  subdlvUlon  of  a  SUte,  or  any 
agency,  authority,  or  instrtunentallty  of  any 
^e  or  more  of  the  foregoing,  or  any  cor- 
poration which  is  whoUy-owned  by  any  one 
of  the  foregoing,  or  any  officer,  agent,  or 
employee  of  any  of  the  foregoing  acting  as 
such  in  the  course  of  his  official  duty,  un- 
less such  provisions  make  specific  reference 
thereto. 

DEFiNrnoN  OF  on.  program 
Sec.  4.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"oil  program"  means  any  issuer  which — 

(1)  is  or  holds  Itself  out  as  being  engaged 
primarUy,  or  proposes  to  engage  primarily, 
m  the  business  of  owning,  holding,  trading. 
Investing,  or  reinvesting  In  oil  or  gas  in- 
terests, or  in  the  business  of  exploring  or 
drilling  for  or  producing  oil  or  gas  or  receiv- 
ing such  production  or  the  proceeds  there- 
of; or 

(2)  is  engaged  or  proposes  to  engage  m 
the  business  of  owning,  holding,  trading, 
investing,  or  reinvesting  in  oil  or  gas  inter- 
ests, or  in  the  business  of  exploring  or  drill- 
ing for,  or  producing  oU  or  -ioa  or  receiv- 
ing such  production  or  the  proceeds  thereof, 
and  owns  or  proposes  to  acquire  (A)  oil  or 


(6)  Any  Issuer  which  is  an  association 
connection  with  exploring,  drilling  or  pro- 
ducing oU  and  gas.  or  receiving  such  pro- 
duction or  the  proceeds  thereof  having  a 
(b)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2)  of 
gas  interests,  or  (B)  other  assets  used  In 
value  which  exceeds  40  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  such  issuer's  total  assets  on  an 
unconsolidated  basis. 

subsection  (a),  the  following  person  is  not 
an  oU  program:  Any  issuer  which  the  Com- 
mission, upon  application  by  such  Issuer, 
finds  and  by  order  declares  to  be  prlmarUy 
engaged  in  a  business  or  businesses  other 
than  that  of  owning,  holding,  trading  or 
Investing  or  reinvesting  in  oil  and  gas  inter- 
ests or  that  of  exploring  or  drilling  for  or 
producing  oU  and  gas  or  receiving  such  pro- 
duction or  the  proceeds  thereof.  The  filing 
of  an  application  under  this  subsection  In 
good  faith  by  an  Issuer  other  than  a  regis- 
tered oU  program  shall  exempt  the  applicant 
for  a  period  of  ninety  days  from  aU  provisions 
of  this  Act  applicable  to  oil  programs  as  such. 
For  cause  shown,  the  Commission  by  order 
may  extend  such  period  of  exemption  for 
an  additional  period  or  periods.  Whenever 
the  Commission  upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon 
application,  finds  that  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  the  issuance  of  an  order 
granting  an  appUcatlon  under  thU  subsec- 
tion no  longer  exist,  the  Commission  shall 
by  order  revoke  such  order. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  none 
of  the  following  persons  is  an  oil  program 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act: 

(1)  Any  Issuer  all  the  participations  of 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  owned  by  a 
company  which  is  not  an  oU  program  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  or  is  excepted 
from  such  definition  by  subsection  (b) . 

(2)  Any  issuer  whose  outstanding  partic- 
ipations are  l)eneficlally  owned  by  not  more 
than  35  persons  (exclusive  of  persons  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (A),  (B) ,  (C)  In  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection)  and  which  is  not  mak- 
ing and  does  not  presently  propose  to  make 
a  public  offering  of  its  participations.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  participations  of  such  issuer  by  a 
company  shall  be  deemed  to  be  beneficial 
ownership  by  one  person;  except  that,  if 
such  company  (other  than  a  corporation) 
owns  10  per  centvun  or  more  of  the  outstand- 
ing participations  of  the  issuer,  the  ben- 
eficial ownership  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  that 
of  the  holders  of  such  company's  outstand- 
ing securities,  unless  the  value  of  all  partic- 
ipations of  oU  programs  owned  by  such  com- 
pany does  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  its  total  assets. 

(3)  Any  person  primarily  engaged  in  the 
business  of  underwriting  and  distributing  oU 
and  gas  interests  issued  by  other  persons,  sell- 
ing such  interests  to  customers,  and  acting 
as  broker  with  respect  to  such  interests,  or 
any  one  or  more  of  such  activities,  whose 
gross  income  normally  is  derived  prlnclpaUy 
from  such  business  and  related  activities. 

(4)  Any  Issuer,  all  of  whose  outstanding 
participations  are  owned  by  persons  each 
of  which  (A)  is  primarUy  engaged  in  the 
business  of  driUing  for,  producing  or  refin- 
ing oU  or  gas  or  investing  in  or  holding  any 
Interests  or  rights  which  permit  the  ex- 
ploration for  or  production  of  oil  or  gas  or 
the  receipt  of  such  production  or  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  (B)  Is  a  registered  oU  pro- 
gram, or  (C)  has  been  found  by  the  Com- 
mission upon  written  application  not  to  re- 
quire the  protection  provided  by  thU  act 
(which  finding  *haU  be  effective  untu 
rescinded).  ,  ^, 

(5)  Any  Issuer  which  is  an  association 
created  by  unit,  unit  operating,  oommunlza- 
tlon.  or  pooling  agreement,  formed  to  ex- 
plore for  or  produce  oil  or  gas  In  a  defined 
area  substantially  aU  of  whose  member? 
owned  an  Interest  In  such  area  prior  to  the 
formation  of  such  association,  provided  that 
the  purpoee  of  such  fonnation  Is  not  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


(6)  Except  as  provided  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  in 
the  public  Interest  and  for  the  protection 
of  Investors,  any  Issuer  of  direct  fractional 
undivided  Interests  In  oU  or  gas  rights  in 
specified  properties  who  (A)  has  compiled 
with  the  requirements  for  registration  under 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  or  (B)  Is  entitled 
to  rely  upon  Regulation  B  under  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  and  has  compiled  with  aU 
of  the  requirements  thereof. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  OIL  PBOGRAM 

axe.  6.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  oU  pro- 
grams are  divided  into  repurchase  and  non- 
repurchase  programs,  defined  as  follows: 

(1)  "Repurchase  program"  means  an  oil 
program  which  is  offering  for  sale  or  has  out- 
standing any  program  participation  which  Is 
repurchaseable  by  any  person  In  accordance 
with  section  10(b). 

(2)  "Non-repurchase  program"  means  any 
oil  program  other  than  a  repurchase  program. 

(b)  Oil  programs  are  further  divided  into 
diversified  and  non-diversified  programs,  de- 
fined as  follows: 

(1)  "Diversified  program"  means  an  oil 
program  which  (A)  holds  or  Invests  In  or 
proposes  to  hold  or  invest  In  oU  or  gas  inter- 
ests, explores  or  drills  for  or  proposes  to  ex- 
plore or  drlU  for  or  produce  oU  and  gas,  re- 
ceive such  production  or  proceeds  thereof  on 
at  least  five  separate  prospects,  (B)  spends  or 
proposes  to  spend  no  more  than  50  percent  of 
Its  net  capital  on  any  one  prospect,  and  (C) 
Has  a  net  worth  of  at  least  $250,000  on  the 
date  It  conunences  operations. 

(2)  "Non-diversified  program"  means  any 
oU  program  other  than  a  diversified  program. 

EXXMPnONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Oonunisslon,  by  rules  and 
regulations  upon  its  own  motion,  or  by  order 
upon  application,  may  conditionally  or  un- 
conditionally exempt  any  person,  security  or 
oil  or  gas  interest  or  transaction  or  any  class 
or  classes  of  persons,  securities,  oU  or  gas 
interests,  or  transactions,  from  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  rule  or  regulation 
thereunder.  If  and  to  the  extent  that  it  de- 
termines that  such  exemption  Is  necessary 
and  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  and 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  investors 
and  the  purposes  fairly  Intended  by  the  pol- 
icy and  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  If,  In  connection  with  any  rule,  regu- 
lation or  order  under  this  section  exempting 
any  oil  program  from  any  provision  of  section 
7  the  Commission  deems  it  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  that  certain  speci- 
fied provisions  of  this  Act  pertaining  to  reg- 
istered oil  programs  shall  be  applicable  in 
respect  to  such  oil  program,  the  provisions 
so  specified  shall  apply  to  such  oU  program 
as  though  such  oU  program  were  a  registered 
oil  program, 

TRANSACTIONS  OP  UNREGISTERED   OIL  PROGRAMS 
AND   OF   CERTAIN    OTHER    ISSUERS 

SEC.  7.  (a)  No  Oil  program  organized  or 
otherwise  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State,  unless  registered 
under  section  8,  shall  directly  or  indirectly— 

(1)  offer  for  sale,  sell  or  deliver  after  sale, 
by  the  use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  in- 
strumentality of  interstate  commerce,  any 
security  or  any  interest  in  a  security,  whether 
the  issuer  of  such  security  is  such  oil  pro- 
gram or  another  person;  or  offer  for  sale,  sell, 
or  deliver  after  sale  any  such  security  or 
Interest,  having  reason  to  believe  that  such 
security  or  Interest  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  public  offering  by  use  of  the  malls  or 
any  means  or  instrumentalities  of  interstate 
commerce; 

(2)  purchase,  redeem,  retire,  or  otherwise 
acquire  or  attempt  to  acquire,  by  use  of  the 
malls  or  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of 
interstate  commerce,  any  oil  or  gas  interest, 
or  any  security  or  any  Interest  In  a  security, 
whether  the  Issuer  of  such  security  is  such 
oil  program  or  another  person; 
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(3)  control  any  oil  program  which  does 
any  of  the  acts  enumerated  In  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2): 

(4)  engage  In  any  business  In  Interstate 
commerce:  or 

^5)  control  any  company  which  Ls  engaged 
In  any  business  In  Interstate  commerce. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  transactions  of  an  oil  program  or- 
ganized before  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
which  axe  merely  Incidental  to  its  dissolu- 
tion. 

(b)  No  manager  of  or  underwriter  for  any 
oil  program,  unless  such  program  is  registered 
under  section  8,  or  exempt  \mder  section 
6.  shall  directly  or  Indirectly — 

(1)  offer,  sell,  or  deliver  after  sale,  by  use 
of  the  maUs  or  any  means  or  Instrumentality 
of  Interstate  conunerce.  any  seciu'lty  or  any 
Interest  In  a  security  of  which  such  oil  pro- 
gram Is  the  Issuer;  or  offer  for  sale,  sell,  or 
deliver  after  sale  any  such  security  or  In- 
terest, having  reason  to  believe  that  such 
security  or  Interest  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  public  offering  by  use  of  the  malls  or  any 
means  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate  com- 
merce; 

(2)  purchase,  redeem,  or  otherwise  acquire 
or  attempt  to  acquire  by  use  of  the  malls  or 
any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate 
commerce,  any  security  or  any  Interest  in  a 
security  of  which  such  oil  program  Is  the 
Issuer:  or 

(3)  sell  or  piirchase  for  the  account  of  such 
oil  program,  by  use  of  the  malls  or  any  means 
or  Instrumentality  of  Interstate  commerce, 
any  oil  or  gas  Interest,  or  any  security  or  In- 
terest In  a  security,  by  whomever  Issued. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  transactions  which  are  merely  In- 
cidental to  the  dissolution  of  an  oil  program 
which  was  organized  before  the  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 

(c)  No  promoter  of  a  proposed  oil  program, 
and  no  underwriter  for  such  promoter  shall 
make  use  of  the  maUs  or  any  means  or  In- 
stnimentallty  of  Interstate  commerce,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  to  offer  for  sale,  sell  or  de- 
liver after  sale,  In  connection  with  a  public 
offering,  any  preorsjanlzatlon  certificate  or 
subscription  for  such  an  oil  program. 

(d)  No  oil  program,  unless  organized  or 
otherwise  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State,  and  no  manager 
or  underwriter  for  such  a  company  not  so 
organized  ur  created  shall  make  vise  of  the 
malls  or  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  In- 
terstate commerce,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
offer  for  sale.  sell,  or  deliver  after  sale,  tn 
connection  with  a  public  offering,  any  se- 
curity of  which  such  oil  program  is  the  Is- 
suer. Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  of  section  8(a),  the  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  upon  application  by  an 
oil  program  organized  or  otherwise  created 
under  the  laws  oC  a  foreign  country,  to  Is- 
sue a  conditional  or  ruiconditlonal  order  per- 
mitting such  oil  program  to  register  under 
this  Act  and  to  make  a  public  offering  of  Its 
securities  by  use  of  the  mails  or  any  means 
or  lnstrumentalltle.<!  of  interstate  commerce. 
If  the  Commission  finds  that,  by  reason  of 
rpeclal  circumstances  or  arrangements,  It  is 
both  legally  and  practicably  feasible  ef- 
fef-tlrely  to  pnf'^rce  the  provisions  cf  this  .Act 
a^rf-lnst  such  oil  pro7r?>m  and  that  the  is- 
simnc  of  such  order  Is  otherwise  consistent 
■with  the  pnblic  Interest  and  the  protection 
of  Investors 

(e>  Ir  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Is.suer 
which  Is  not  defined  as  an  oil  proeram  In 
section  4(n)  or  Is  excluded  from  such  defini- 
tion bv  section  4(b).  but  which  engnc;es  or 
proposes  to  engage  directly  or  indlrectlv  In 
the  business  of  owning,  holding,  trpd'.n'?, 
investing,  or  relnve<!t'ng  In  oil  or  <»ns  Int^r- 
es's.  or  explorlne,  drlllins  for  or  produclncr 
oil  and  gas  or  receiving  stich  production  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  and  spends  or  proposes 
to  spend  more  than  $500,000  during  any 
•we'.ve-mcnth  period  In  such  business. 


(1)  to  make  a  public  offering  of  any  secu- 
rity of  which  It  is  the  issuer,  or 

(2)  If  such  issuer  has  more  than  35  bene- 
ficial owners  of  its  securities,  to  engage  in 
any  business  In  Interstate  conunerce,  unless 
such  Issuer  conducts  all  of  and  only  such 
business  through  a  separate  legal  entity 
which  Is  registered  and  otherwise  regulated 
as  an  oil  program  under  this  Act.  For  the 
purposes  of  clause  (2),  beneficial  ownership 
shall  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  In  section  4(c)(2). 

REGISTRATION    OF    OIL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Any  oil  program  organized  or 
Otherwise  created  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  State  may  register  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  filing  with  the 
Commission  a  notification  of  registration  in 
such  form  as  the  Commission  shall  by  rules 
and  regulations  prescribe  as  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  Investors.  An  oil  program  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  registered  upon  receipt  by 
the  Commission  of  such  notification  of  regis- 
tration. 

(b)  Each  registered  oil  program  shall  file 
with  the  Commission,  within  such  reasonable 
time  after  registration  as  the  Commission 
shall  fix  by  rules  and  regulations,  an  original 
and  such  copies  of  a  registration  statement. 
In  such  form  and  containing  the  informa- 
tion and  documents  as  the  Commission  shall 
by  rules  and  regulations  prescrilje  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  including: 

( 1 )  a  recital  of  the  policy  of  the  registrant 
In  respect  to  each  of  the  following  types  of 
activities  (such  recital  consisting  in  each 
case  of  a  statement  whether  the  registrant 
reserves  freedom  of  action  to  engage  in  activ- 
ities of  such  type,  and  If  such  freedom  of 
action  Is  reserved,  a  statement  briefly  Indi- 
cating, Insofar  as  is  practicable,  the  extent 
to  which  the  registrant  intends  to  engage 
therein) :  (A)  the  classifications  as  defined 
in  section  5,  within  which  the  registrant  pro- 
poses to  operate,  (B)  borrowing  money,  (C) 
making  loans  to  other  persons.  (D)  making 
assessments.  (E)  purchase  or  sale  of  securi- 
ties of  other  Issuers  (other  than  securities 
which  are  oil  or  gas  Interests) ,  and  (P)  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  real  estate  (other  than  oil 
and  gas  Interests  and  commodities  or  either 
of  them; 

(2)  a  recital  of  all  policies  of  the  regis- 
trant, not  enumerated  In  paragraph  (1), 
which  are  changeable  only  if  authorized  by 
vote  of  the  holders  of  program  participations 
or  which  the  registrant  deems  matters  of 
fundamental  policy: 

(3)  a  description  of  the  area  of  interest 
(A)  of  the  registrant,  (B)  of  other  oil  pro- 
grams, registered  or  not  registered,  con- 
trolled by  the  manager  of  the  registrant,  and 
(C)  reserved  by  the  manager  or  controlling 
person  of  the  manager  for  itself;  and 

(4)  a  description  of  any  class  or  classes 
of  program  participations  which  have  been 
Issued  by  the  registrant  and  any  class  or 
classes  of  such  participations  which  the  reg- 
istrant proposes  to  issue. 

(c)  The  Comml3--lon  may  make  provision, 
by  perml.ssive  rule.s  and  regulations  or  order, 
for  the  filing  of  the  following,  or  so  much 
of  the  followli;?  as  the  Commission  may 
designate.  In  lieu  of  the  Information  and 
documents  required  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b): 

( 1 )  copies  of  the  most  recent  registration 
statement  filed  by  the  registrant  tinder  the 
Securitle.s  Act  of  1933  and  currently  effective 
under  such  Act,  or  if  the  registrant  has  not 
tilpd  such  a  statement,  copies  of  a  registra- 
tion filed  by  the  registrant  under  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  19.34  and  currently  effective  un- 
der such  Act:  and 

(2)  a  report  containing  reasonably  cur- 
rent Information  regarding  the  matters  in- 
cluded In  copies  filed  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (b),  and  such  fur- 
ther Information  reg?irdlng  matters  not  In- 


cluded in  such  copies  as  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  require  under  subsection  (b). 
(d)  If  It  appears  to  the  Commission  that 
an  oil  program  has  failed  to  file  the  registra- 
tion statement  required  by  this  section  or  a 
report  required  pursuant  to  section  27(a)  or 
(b),  or  has  filed  such  a  registration  state- 
ment or  report  but  omitted  therefrom  ma- 
terial facts  required  to  be  stated  therein,  or 
has  filed  such  a  registration  statement  or 
report  in  violation  of  section  26(b) ,  the  Com- 
mission may  notify  such  oil  program  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  of  the  failure  to 
file  such  registration  statement  or  report  or 
of  the  respects  In  which  such  registration 
statement  or  report  appears  to  be  materially 
incomplete  or  misleading,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  may  fix  a  date  ( in  no  event  earlier  than 
30  days  after  the  mailing  of  such  notice) 
prior  to  which  such  oil  program  may  file  such 
registration  statement  or  report  or  correct 
the  same.  If  such  registration  statement  or 
report  is  not  filed  or  corrected  within  the 
time  so  fixed  by  the  Commission  or  any  ex- 
tension thereof,  the  Commission,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
In:;,  and  upon  such  conditions  and  with 
.s'lch  exemptions  as  It  deems  appropriate  for 
the  protection  of  investors,  may  by  order 
suspend  the  registration  of  such  oil  program 
until  such  registration  statement  or  report 
is  filed  or  corrected,  or  may  by  order  revoke 
such  registration  if  the  evidence  establishes — 

(1)  that  such  oil  program  has  failed  to 
file  a  registration  statement  required  by  this 
section  or  report  required  pursuant  to 
section  27(a)  or  (b),  or  has  filed  such  a 
registration  statement  or  report  but  omitted 
therefrom  material  facts  required  to  be  stated 
therein,  or  has  filed  such  a  registration 
statement  or  report  In  violation  of  section 
26(b);  and 

(2)  that  such  suspension  or  revocation  Is 
In  the  public  Interest. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Commission,  on  Its  own 
motion  or  upon  application,  finds  that  a 
registered  oil  program  has  ceased  to  be  an 
oil  program,  it  shall  so  declare  by  order  and 
upon  the  taking  effect  of  such  order  the  reg- 
istration of  such  oil  program  shall  cease  to 
be  in  effect.  An  order  under  this  subsection 
may  be  made  upon  appropriate  conditions. 
Including  registration  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  If  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  Investors  and  such  program, 
after  dereglstratlon  under  this  Act,  would 
be  an  Investment  company  as  defined  In  that 
Act.  The  Commission's  denial  of  any  applica- 
tion under  this  subsection  shall  be  by  order. 

(f)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing"  dupli- 
cate filings,  the  Commission  by  rules  and  reg- 
ulations or  order  may  conditionally  or  un- 
conditionally exempt  any  operating  entity  of 
a  registered  oil  program  from  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  any  rules  or  reg- 
ulations thereunder,  If  and  to  the  extent  such 
exemption  is  necessary  or  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  and  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  investors. 

INELIGIBIUrT    OF    CERTAIN    PERSONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
of  the  following  persons  to  serve  or  act  In  the 
capacity  of  employee,  officer,  director,  man- 
ager, or  principal  unUerwTlter  of  any  regis- 
tered oil  program,  or  affiliated  person  of  buch 
manager  or  principal  underwriter: 

(1)  any  person  for  whom  It  Is  unlawful  to 
serve  In  the  capacities  enumerated  and  for 
the  reasons  specified  In  section  9(a)(1)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940;  or 

(2)  any  person  who  within  ten  years  has 
been  convicted  of  any  felony  or  misdemeanor 
arising  out  of  such  person's  conduct  as  an 
underwriter,  broker,  dealer,  or  as  manager  or 
affiliated  person  or  salesman  of  any  oil  pro- 
gram or  as  affiliated  person  of  any  such 
manager; 

(b)  The  Commission  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  by  order,  prohibit 
conditionally  or  imcondltlonally  either  per- 
manently or  for  such  period  of  time  as  In 
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Its  discretion  It  deems  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest,  any  person  from  serving  or 
acting  as  an  emploj-ee,  officer,  director,  man- 
ager or  principal  underwriter  of  a  registered 
oil  program  or  as  an  affiliated  person  of  such 
manager  or  principal  underwriter,  If  such 
person^ 

(1)  has  willfully  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  In  any  registration  statement,  applica- 
tion or  report  filed  with  the  Commission 
under  this  Act  any  statement  which  was  at 
the  time  and  In  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  It  was  made,  false  or 
misleading  with  respect  to  any  material  fact, 
or  has  omitted  to  state  In  any  registration 
statement,  application,  or  report  any  material 
fact  which  was  required  to  be  stated  there- 
in: 

(2)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940,  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940,  or  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation under  any  of  these  statutes;  or 

(3)  has  willfully  aided,  abetted  counseled, 
commanded.  Induced,  or  procured  the  viola- 
tion by  any  other  person  or  any  of  the  stat- 
utes or  rules  or  regulations  enumerated  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Any  person  who  Is  ineligible,  by  rea- 
son of  subsection  (a),  to  serve  or  act  In  the 
capacities  described  In  that  subsection,  may 
file  with  the  Commission  an  application  for 
an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  that 
subsection.  The  Commission  shall  by  order 
grant  such  application,  either  uncondition- 
ally or  on  an  appropriate  temporary  or  other 
conditional  basis.  If  It  Is  established  that  the 
prohibitions  of  subsection  (a),  as  applied  to 
such  person,  are  dtily  or  disproportionately 
severe  or  that  the  conduct  of  such  persons 
has  been  such  as  not  to  make  It  against  the 
public  Interest  or  protection  of  Investors  to 
grant  such  application. 

OFFERS  OP  exchange;    repurchases; 

ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
registered  oil  program  or  any  manager  or 
principal  underwriter  for  such  oil  program, 
or  any  affiliated  person  of  any  such  program, 
manager  or  principal  underwriter,  to  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  any  offer  to  the  holder  of 
a  program  participation  of  such  program  to 
exchange  such  program  participation  for  a 
security  of  another  company  or  for  any  other 
consideration,  unless — 

( 1 )  such  offer  Is  made  after  the  expiration 
of  two  years  after  such  program  commenced 
operations; 

(2)  such  offer  is  made  to  all  holders  of  pro- 
gram participations  of  such  program; 

(3)  such  offer,  If  made  to  the  manager  or 
principal  underwriter,  or  any  affiliated  per- 
son of  such  manager  or  principal  under- 
writer. Is  on  a  basis  not  more  advantageous 
to  such  manager,  principal  underwriter  or 
affiliated  person  than  to  holders  of  program 
participations: 

(4)  the  value  of  the  security  or  other  con- 
sideration offered  is  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the  program  participation;  and 

(5)  the  terms  of  such  offer,  the  basis  of 
valuation,  and  such  other  Inrormatlon  as  the 
Commission  by  rule  or  regulation  may 
specify,  are  filed  with  the  Commission  at 
least  30  days  prior  to  the  consummation  of 
such  exchEUige  and  transmitted  to  holders 
of  such  program  participations,  except  that 
such  Information  need  not  be  filed  with  the 
Commission  or  transmitted  to  such  holders 
(A)  If  such  offer  is  made  by  means  of  a 
registration  statement  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  or  (B)  if 
the  security  offered  is  exempted  by  section 
3(a)  (10)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
an  offering  circular  containing  substantially 
the  same  Information  required  by  this  para- 
graph is  filed  with  the  Commission  and  de- 
livered to  each  such  holder. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  registered 
oil  program,  or  any  manager  or  principal  un- 


derwriter of  such  program,  or  any  affiliated 
person  of  such  manager  or  principal  under- 
writer, to  sell  any  program  participation 
Issued  by  such  program  which  is  or  purports 
to  be  repurchaseable,  unless — 

(1)  such  repvirchase  may  be  made  only 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  such 
program  commenced  operations,  except  that 
a  repurchase  of  a  program  participation  by 
a  production  purchase  program  may  be  made 
when  such  program  has  fully  Invested  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  participations; 

(2)  the  person  obligated  to  make  such  re- 
purchase Is  not  a  registered  oil  program; 

(3)  such  repurchase  may  be  made  only  In 
cash  and  In  an  amount  equal  to  the  value 
of  such  participation;  and 

(4)  any  person  obligated  to  make  such  re- 
purchase and  any  person  obligated  by  con- 
tract to  furnish  such  person  the  funds  to 
make  such  repurchase  maintain  a  combined 
net  worth  at  least  equal  to  15  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  program  participations  such 
person  may  be  obligated  to  repurchase  in  all 
registered  oil  programs. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  value 
of  any  oil  or  gas  reserves,  determined  In  the 
manner  provided  In  subsection  (d)  (1)  (A)  of 
this  section,  owned  by  a  person  obligated  to 
repurchase  may  be  used  In  computing  the 
net  worth  of  such  person. 

(c)  No  person  who  Is  obligated  to  repur- 
chase any  program  participation  Issued  by  a 
registered  oil  program  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  no  such  program  or  Its  man- 
ager shall  suspend  the  right  of  repurchase  or 
postpone  the  date  of  satisfaction  upon  such 
repurchase  for  more  than  seven  days  after 
the  date  specified  for  repurchase,  except — 

(1)  for  any  period  during  which  an  emer- 
gency exists  as  a  result  of  which  disposal  by 
the  person  obligated  to  repurchase  of  suffi- 
cient assets  to  meet  its  obligations  Is  not 
reasonably  practicable;  or 

(2)  for  such  other  periods  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  order  permit  for  the  protection 
of  holders  of  program  participations. 
The  Commission  may  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions determine  the  conditions  under  which 
the  emergency  described  In  clause  (1)  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  within  the  meaning  of 
this  subsection. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  the  following  Interpretive  rules 
shall  apply: 

(1)  The  value  of  program  participations 
of  a  registered  oil  program  means  the  fair 
value  of  oU  and  gas  reserves  and  other  assets 
of  such  program  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  following  procedure: 

(A)  The  present  worth  of  future  net  rev- 
enues attributable  to  oil  and  gas  reserves 
of  such  program  shall  be  determined  by  an 
independent  petroleum  engineer  within  120 
days  of  the  date  proposed  for  the  exchange 
or  of  the  date  upon  which  repurchase  Is  to 
be  made,  with  such  supplemental  revisions 
to  update  such  determination  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  reflect  any  material  changes,  Tlie 
person  obligated  to  make  the  exchange  or 
repurchase  shall  discount  future  net  rev- 
enues In  good  faith  to  arrive  at  the  present 
worth  of  dollars  to  be  received  In  the  future, 
and  such  present  worth  shall  be  dlsooimted 
by  such  person  in  good  faith  for  risk  to  ar- 
rive at  fair  value. 

(B)  The  fair  value  of  other  assets  of  such 
program  shall  be  determined  in  good  faith 
by  the  person  obligated  to  make  the  ex- 
change or  repurchase. 

(2)  The  value  of  securities  of  a  company 
for  which  market  quotations  are  readily 
available  means  the  market  value  of  such 
securities, 

(3)  The  value  of  seciu-itles  of  a  company 
for  which  no  market  quotations  are  readily 
available  means  the  fair  value  of  such  securi- 
ties are  determined  In  good  faith  by  the 
person  obligated  to  make  the  exchange  or 
repurchase. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 


oil  program  to  Issue  any  program  participa- 
tion which  (1)  provides  for  mandatory  as- 
sessments upon  the  holder  thereof  which 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  Initial  subscrip- 
tion price,  or  (2)  which  provide  for  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  of  the  holder's  interest 
In  such  program  for  failure  to  pay  any  as- 
sessment, whether  such  assessment  Is  man- 
datory or  optional.  With  respect  to  a  failure 
to  pay  a  mandatory  assessment,  "penalty  or 
forfeiture"  means  the  loss  by  the  holder  of 
a  program  participation  (I)  of  any  Interest 
In  such  program  or  In  any  of  such  program's 
properties  In  excess  of  300  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  such  unpaid  mandatory  as- 
sessment, or  (11)  In  the  event  of  any  legal 
action  to  collect  any  such  unpaid  assess- 
ment, of  any  amount  in  excess  of  such  un- 
paid assessment  and  such  actual  damages  to 
the  program  caused  by  the  failure  to  pay 
such  assessment  as  may  be  awarded  In  a 
Judgment  against  such  holder.  With  respect 
to  a  failure  to  pay  an  optional  assessment,  a 
"penalty  or  forfeiture"  means  any  loss  by 
the  bolder  of  the  program  participation  of 
any  Interest  In  such  program  or  in  any  of 
such  program's  properties,  other  than  reduc- 
tion of  such  holder's  Interest  in  the  oil  pro- 
gram to  the  ratio  of  his  capital  contribution- 

FUNcnoNS  and  activities  of  oil  programs 

Sec.  11.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
regtoiered  oil  program  and  any  company  or 
companies  controlled  by  such  oil  program  to 
hold,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire  any 
program  participation  issued  by  any  other 
oil  program  and  for  any  oil  program  and 
any  company  or  companies  controlled  by 
such  program  to  hold,  purchase,  or  otherwise 
acquire  any  program  participation  Issued 
by  any  registered  oil  program. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 
oil  program,  any  prmclpal  underwriter  there- 
for, or  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  know- 
ingly to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
program  participation  issued  by  such  regis- 
tered oil  program  to  any  other  oil  program 
or  any  company  or  companies  controlled  by 
such  other  oil  program. 

(c)  Notwlthstandmg  subsection  (a),  a 
registered  oil  program  may  hold,  purchase, 
or  acquire  the  program  participation  of  one 
or  more  operatmg  entitles,  but  the  prohibi- 
tions in  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  any 
such  operating  entity. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 
oil  program  and  any  company  or  companies 
controlled  by  such  oil  program  to  hold,  pur- 
chase, or  otherwise  acquire  any  security  Is- 
sued by.  or  any  other  interest  in,  the  busi- 
ness of  an  Investment  company  as  that  term 
Is  defined  m  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  a  registered  production  purchase  pro- 
gram may  hold,  purchase,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire a  program  participation  Issued  by  any 
oil  program,  except  that  such  production 
purchase  program  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  any  sales  charge  or  management  fee  by 
reason  of  holding,  purchasing,  or  acquiring 
such  participation. 

CHAKGK8  IN  rUNDAMENTAL  POLICY 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  Every  registered  oil  program 
shall  include  In  the  Instrument  pursuant  to 
which  It  Is  organized  the  recitals  of  policy 
and  Information  required  by  section  7(b)  to 
be  set  forth  in  Its  registration  statement. 

(b)  No  registered  oil  program,  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  outstanding  program  partici- 
pants, shall — 

( 1 )  change  Its  classifications  as  defined  In 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  5,  except 
with  respect  to  said  subsection  (b) ,  a  change 
In  classification  from  diversified  to  non-dl- 
versifled  resulting  from  a  force  majeure; 

(2)  borrow  money,  make  loans  to  other 
persons,  make  assessments,  purchase  or  sell 
securities  of  other  Issuers  (other  than  secu- 
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Titles  wblcb  are  oU  and  gas  Interests),  pur- 
chaae  or  sell  real  estate  (other  than  oil  and 
gaa  Interests)  or  commodities,  except  in  each 
csM  In  accordance  with  the  recitals  In  Its 
registration  statements  In  respect  thereto; 

(3)  deviate  from  any  policy  recited  In  Its 
registration  statement  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  (2)  or  deviate  from  Its  area  of  Interest 
described  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  (3); 

(4)  Issue  any  program  participation  not 
specifically  described  pursuant  to  section  8 
(b)(4):  or 

(6)  Change  the  nat\ire  of  Its  biislness  so  as 
to  cease  to  be  an  oU  program,  except  pursu- 
ant  to  the  dissolution  of  such  program. 

(c)  A  change  In  the  policies  of  an  operat- 
ing entity  of  a  registered  oU  program  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  change  In  the  policies  of 
such  registered  program  with  respect  to  such 
operating  entity. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  aSect  any  limitations  of  liability  to 
which  the  holders  of  program  participations 
of  a  registered  oil  program  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  under  the  laws  of  any  State. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b) ,  a 
program  participation  of  a  registered  oil  pro- 
gram shall  have  equal  voting  rights  with 
every  other  outstanding  program  participa- 
tion. 

sizs  or  on.  proorams 

Sec.  13.  No  registered  oil  program  and  no 
principal  underwriter  of  such  program  shall 
make  a  public  offering  of  program  partici- 
pations Issued  by  such  program  unless — 

(1)  the  net  worth  of  the  manager  of  such 
program  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
14(a);  and 

(3)  provision  is  made  in  connection  with 
and  as  a  condition  of  the  registration  of 
such  participations  under  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  which  tn  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mission adequately  Instires  that  (A)  such 
program  will  not  commence  operations  until 
cash  or  subscriptions  for  such  participations 
are  received  In  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
the  greater  of  $250,000  or  such  other  amount 
established  by  such  program;  (B)  that  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  whereby  any  pro- 
ceeds so  paid  in,  including  any  sales  charges, 
will  be  placed  Immediately  in  an  accoxmt 
with  a  bank  pursuant  to  section  19(h)  and 
will  be  refunded  promptly  to  any  subscriber 
without  any  deduction,  in  the  event  that 
the  proceeds  or  subscriptions  so  received  by 
such  oil  program  do  not  equal  the  minimum 
amount  required  in  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph within  90  days  after  the  date  specified 
In  the  registration  statement  for  commence- 
ment of  operations  of  such  program;  and  (C) 
that  the  offering  of  program  participations  of 
such  program  or  of  any  other  program  with 
the  same  manager  shall  terminate  for  any 
period  of  time  during  which  the  net  worth 
of  such  manager  fails  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  section  14(a) . 

MANAGEMENT  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  14(a)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  serve  or  act  as  manager  of  a  regis- 
tered oil  program  unless  the  net  worth  of 
such  person  at  all  times  is  at  least  equal  to 
the  greater  of  (A)  $250,000,  or  (B)  the  lesser 
of  $1,000,000  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total  capital 
contributions  made  by  the  holders  of  pro- 
gram participations  Issued  by  all  registered 
oil  programs,  of  which  such  persons  is  a  man- 
ager, organized  during  the  two  year  period 
Immediately  preceedlng  the  determination 
of  such  net  worth. 

(2)  The  value  of  reserves  of  oil.  gas  and 
other  minerals  determined  In  the  manner 
provided  In  section  10(d)(1)(A)  owned  by 
a  manager  and  the  net  worth  of  any  guaran- 
tor of  such  manager's  obligations  to  or  for 
the  oil  program  to  the  extent  of  the  amount 
guaranteed  may  be  used  In  computing  the 
net  worth  of  such  manager. 

(3)  If  more  than  one  person  acts  or  serves 
as  manager  to  a  registered  oil  program,  the 
net  worth  requirements  of  this  subsection 
(a)  may  be  met  by  aggregating  the  net  worth 
of  such  persons  In  accordance  with  such  rules 


and  regulations  the  Conunlsslon  shall  adopt 
which  are  consistent  with  the  Intent  of  this 
subsection. 

(b)  It  shall  be  iinlawfxil  for  any  person  to 
serve  or  act  as  manager  of  a  registered  oU 
program  except  pursuant  to  a  written  con- 
tract. Such  contract  (whether  with  such 
program  or  with  the  manager  of  such  pro- 
gram) shall  have  been  approved  by  the  vote 
of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  outstand- 
ing program  participations  of  such  programs, 
and  shall  conform  to  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(1)  It  shall  precisely  describe  the  basis  for 
the  calculation  of  all  compensation  to  be  paid 
thereunder. 

(2)  It  shall  precisely  describe  the  alloca- 
tion of  costs  and  revenues  between  holders 
of  program  participations  and  the  manager 
or  the  basis  upon  which  such  allocation  is 
to  be  made. 

(3)  It  shall  provide  In  substance  for  Its 
automatic  termination  in  the  event  of  its 
assignment,  iinless  a  contract  with  the  as- 
signee is  approved  within  90  days  of  such  as- 
signment by  the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a 
majority  of  the  outstanding  program  par- 
ticipations. If  such  approval  is  not  obtained, 
the  oil  program  shall  be  dissolved  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  instrument 
piirsuant  to  which  it  is  organized,  and  the 
manager  shall  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
the  operations  of  such  program  until  the 
time  such  program  is  deregistered  pursuant 
to  section  8(e).  Such  program  shall  be  dis- 
solved and  liquidated  as  of  a  date  determined 
by  the  manager,  but  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  start  of  the  taxable  year  of  such 
program  next  following  the  date  of  such 
aisslgnment. 

(4)  It  shall  provide  in  substance  that  any 
material  change  In  its  terms  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  outstanding  program  participa- 
tions of  such  program. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (b),  a 
purchaser  of  a  program  participation  of  a 
registered  oil  program  In  connection  with 
the  offering  of  program  participations  of  such 
oil  program  shall  be  deemed  to  have  approved 
any  such  contract,  the  material  terms  of 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  prospectus  by 
which  such  security  is  offered. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
affect  any  limitations  of  liability  to  which 
holders  of  program  participations  of  a  regis- 
tered oU  program  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
under  the  laws  of  any  State. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  a 
program  participation  of  a  registered  oil  pro- 
gram shall  have  equal  voting  rights  with 
every  other  outstanding  program  participa- 
tion. 

LOANS 

Sec.  15  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
registered  oil  program  to  lend  money  or  other 
property  to  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly, 
U— 

(1)  the  policies  of  such  oil  program,  as  re- 
cited in  its  registration  statement  and  re- 
ports filed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  do  not  per- 
mit such  a  loan;  or 

(2)  such  person  Is  a  manager  or  principal 
underwriter  of  such  program,  or  an  affiliated 
person  of  such  manager  or  principal  under- 
writer. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit — 

(1)  a  payment  of  money  to  a  manager  or 
principal  iinderwriter  of  a  registered  oil  pro- 
gram, or  an  affiliated  person  of  either,  to  be 
used  to  discharge  an  obligation  of  such  pro- 
gram in  a  case  in  which  (I)  the  borrower  in- 
curs or  has  Incurred  an  obligation  in  con- 
nection with  operations  of  the  program,  (ii) 
It  Is  not  possible  in  advance  to  allocate  the 
proportional  obligations  of  the  program  and 
such  borrower,  (ill)  it  ultimately  appears 
that  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  have  been 
used  to  discharge  an  obligation  of  such  bor- 
rower, and  (iv)    such  loan  is  repaid  within 


forty-five  days  after  such  proportionate  ob- 
ligations are  determinable; 

(2)  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  of  money  from 
being  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  registered  oU 
program  In  a  Joint  venture,  partnership,  or 
sharing  arrangement  otherwise  permitted  by 
this  Act;  or 

(3)  such  a  registered  oil  program  advanc- 
ing money  through  its  manager  or  principal 
underwriter,  or  affiliated  person  of  either,  In 
connection  with  a  joint  venture,  co-partner- 
ship, or  other  sharing  arrangement,  if  the 
Joint  venture,  co-partnership,  or  other  shar- 
ing arrangement  instrument  provides  for  re- 
imbursement to  the  program  within  45  days 
of  such  advance. 

PERIOOIC  PAYMENTS  OR  INSTALLMENTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
registered  oU  program  to  issue  any  program 
participation,  the  purchase  price  of  which 
is  payable  In  installments — 

( 1 )  unless  such  Installments,  after  the  ini- 
tial payment  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
offering,  are  required  to  be  made  in  not  more 
than  three  pajmients  and  to  be  paid  In  full 
not  later  than  12  months  from  the  date  on 
which  such  program  commences  operations; 

(2)  if  such  security  provides  for  any  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture  of  the  holder's  Interest  in 
such  oil  program  for  failure  to  pay  any  in- 
stallment. 

For  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, "penalty  or  forfeiture"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  penalty  or  forfeiture  as  used  with 
respect  to  mandatory  assessments  In  section 
10(e). 

(b)  The  sale  of  a  program  participation 
Issued  by  an  oil  program,  the  purchase  price 
of  which  is  payable  In  Installments  In  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a) ,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  an  extension  of  credit  by  any 
person  for  the  purposes  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  nor  shall  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  a  security  Involve  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  extension  of  credit  for  such 
purposes. 

REORGANIZATION 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Any  person  who  proposes  any 
plan  of  reorganization  of  a  registered  oil  pro- 
gram shall — 

(1)  file  with  the  Commission,  at  least  30 
days  prior  to  the  proposed  date  of  such  re- 
organiaztion,  a  copy  of  such  plan  and  any 
deposit  agreement  relating  thereto;   and 

(2)  file  with  the  Commission,  at  least  10 
days  prior  to  its  use,  any  proxy,  consent,  au- 
thorization, power  of  attorney,  ratification, 
instrument  of  deposit,  or  instrument  of  dis- 
sent in  respect  of  such  plan:  if  any  such  doc- 
uments have  not  already  been  filed  with  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  State  of  incorporation  of  a  registered 
oil  program,  or  any  such  court  for  the  dis- 
trict In  which  such  company  maintains  its 
principal  place  of  business,  is  authorized  to 
enjoin  the  consummation  of  any  plan  of  re- 
organization of  such  program  upon  proceed- 
ings instituted  by  the  Commission  (which  is 
authorized  so  to  proceed  upon  behalf  of  hold- 
ers of  program  participations  of  such  pro- 
gram, or  any  class  thereof),  if  such  court 
shall  determine  that  any  such  plan  is  not  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  holders  of  such  participa- 
tions. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  In  any 
way  affect  or  derogate  from  the  powers  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Commis- 
sion with  reference  to  reorganizations,  con- 
tained in  the  Banluruptcy  Act. 

PROXIES 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son, by  use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or 
Instrumentality  of  Interstate  commerce  or 
otherwise,  to  solicit  or  to  permit  the  use  of 
his  name  to  solicit  any  proxy  or  consent  or 
authorization  for  any  change  In  the  recitals 
of  policy  contained  In  the  registration  state- 
ment of  a  registered  oil  program  or  for  any 
change  In  the  program  agreement  or  man- 
agement agreement  of  such  oil  program  In 
contravention  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
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as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  and 
for  the  protection  of  Investors. 

TRANSACTIONS   WITH   AFPIUATKD    PERSONS 

Sec.  19(a)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
manager,  promoter,  or  principal  underwriter 
of  a  registered  oil  program,  or  any  affllUted 
person  of  such  manager,  promoter,  or  princi- 
pal underwriter,  to  purchase  property  from 
or  seU  property  to  such  program,  except  Tin- 
der the  following  conditions: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  sale  of  property  to 
such  program,  such  sale  shall  be  made  at  cost 
unless  the  seller  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  cost  Is  materially  more  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  property.  In  which 
case  such  sale  shall  be  made  for  a  price  not 
in  excess  of  its  fair  market  value. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  a  purchase  of  property 
from  such  program,  such  purchase  shall  be 
made  at  fair  market  value  unless  the  buyer 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
cost  is  materially  higher  than  fair  market 
value,  In  which  case  such  sale  shall  be  made 
for  a  price  not  less  than  cost. 

This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
transactions  among  oil  programs  by  which 
property  is  transferred  from  one  to  another 
in  exchange  for  the  transferee's  obligation  to 
conduct  drUllng  activities  on  the  property 
transferred  or  to  joint  ventures  among  such 
oU  programs.  If  the  compensation  arrange- 
ment of  the  manager  and  each  affiliated  per- 
son In  each  such  oU  program  Is  the  same,  or 
Is  reasonably  calculated  to  be  the  same. 

(2)  Every  registered  oil  program  shall  file 
annually  with  the  Commission  and  transmit 
to  holders  of  program  participations  a  report 
of  all  purchases  and  sales  subject  to  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection.  Such  report 
shall  contain  such  additional  information 
and  documents  as  the  Commission  may  by 
ru'.e  or  regulation  prescribe. 

(b)  (1)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  three  years  from  the  date  on  which  a 
registered  "oil  program  has  spent  and  charged 
to  the  accounts  of  the  holders  of  program 
participations  of  such  programs  an  amount 
of  money  equal  to  the  purchase  price  of  such 
program  participations,  less  the  sales  load 
thereon,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manager 
of  a  registered  oil  program,  or  any  controlling 
person  of  such  manager,  to  engage  directly 
or  indirectly  In  the  drilling  for  oil  or  gas 
or  to  retain  or  acquire  any  oil  or  gas  Interest, 
for  the  account  of  such  manager  or  control- 
ling person,  in  the  area  of  interest  of  such  oil 
program  In  a  manner  which  unfairly  dis- 
criminates against  such  oil  program  in  con- 
travention of  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  limiting  or  preventing  such  unfair 
discrimination  in  the  exploration  for  and 
development  of  oil  and  gas  Interests  by  such 
manager  or  controlling  person. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  it 
shall  not  be  deemed  unfair  discrimination  If 
a  manager  of  a  registered  oil  program  or  any 
controlling  person  of  such  manager,  after 
expenditure  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  pro- 
gram participations,  drills  for  oU  or  gas  or 
holds  or  acquires  any  oil  or  gas  Interest  with- 
in the  area  of  interest  of  such  program  on 
a  separate  geological  prospect,  If  (A)  the 
prospects  upon  which  the  oil  program  has 
drilled  or  owns  an  Interest  have  been  ade- 
quately delineated  as  determined  by  the 
Commission  upon  application  so  as  to  rea- 
sonably demonstrate  that  the  activities  of 
such  manager  or  controlling  person  are  on 
separate  geological  prospects;  or — 

(b)  such  manager  or  controlling  person 
files  with  the  Commission  an  undertaking, 
on  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose,  that  such  man- 
ager or  controlling  person  is  no  longer  en- 
gaged In  the  oil  program  business. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  set 
forth  in  subsection  (b),  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, during  the  existence  of  a  registered  oil 
program  and  before  it  has  deregistered,  for 
the  manager  cf  such  program  or  any  con- 


trolling person  of  such  manager  to  acquire, 
retain,  or  drill  for  its  own  account  on  any 
oil  or  gas  Interest  on  any  prospect  upon 
which  such  program  possesses  an  Interest. 
If  the  geographical  limits  of  a  prospect  are 
enlarged  to  encompass  any  Interest  held  by 
such  manager  or  controlling  person,  such 
interest  shall  be  sold  to  such  program  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A)  of  this  section  and  any  net 
Income  received  by  the  manager  or  control- 
ling person  shall  be  paid  over  to  such 
program. 

(d)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, no  manager  of  a  registered  oil  pro- 
gram or  controlling  person  of  such  manager 
shall  be  deemed  to  own  any  oil  or  gas  inter- 
est or  to  be  engaged  In  the  drilling  for  oil 
or  gas  for  his  own  account — 

(1)  solely  by  reason  of  his  participation 
or  Interest  In  an  oil  program.  If  such  oil  pro- 
gram Is  registered  under  this  Act;  or 

(2)  If  the  manager  or  controlling  person 
retains  the  same  proportionate  Interest  In 
aU  properties  upon  which  the  oU  program 
owns  an  Interest  or  conducts  Its  activities 
and  such  manager  or  controlling  person  Is 
obligated  to  participate  with  such  program 
in  the  exploration  and  development  of  the 
property  on  a  cost  basis  proporUonate  to  Its 
retained  interests  in  such  properties. 

(e)  Nothing  contained  In  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  shall  apply  to — 

(1 )  the  acquisition  by  a  manager  of  a  regis- 
tered oil  program  or  controlling  person  of 
such  manager  of  any  oil  or  gas  interest 
which  is  at  the  time  of  acquisition  produc- 
ing oil  or  gas  in  paying  quantities,  or  to 
subsequent  development  thereof  by  such 
manager  or  controlling  person,  unless  such 
oil  program  Is  primarily  engaged  or  proposes 
to  become  so  engaged  In  similar  acquisi- 
tions; or 

(2)  to  the  development  of  any  oil  or  gas 
Interest  which  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  any  maaager  of  a  registered  oil  program 
or  controlling  person  of  such  manager  of  an 
oil  program  is  in  fact  exploring  or  developing 
for  Its  own  account. 

(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manager 
or  controlling  person  of  a  registered  oil  pro- 
gram to  participate  in  or  otherwise  hold  any 
interest  in  such  oil  program  (Including  any 
right  to  receive  compensation,  directly  or  In- 
directly, as  manager  of  such  oil  program ) ,  if 
such  program  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
subsection  as  "the  second  program")  is  en- 
gaged in  drUUng  for  oil  or  gas  within  25  miles 
of  a  prospect  which  Is  being  drlUed,  or  was 
drilled  at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
three  years,  by  another  oU  program  In  which 
such  manager  or  controlling  person  had  a 
participation  or  Intreest  (hereinafter  referred 
to  m  this  subsection  as  "the  first  program") , 
imless  the  participation  or  the  interest  is 
the  same  as  or  is  reasonably  calculated  not 
to  exceed  the  participation  or  the  interest 
of  such  manager  or  controlling  person  in  the 
first  program.  The  limitation  contained  in 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  after  expendi- 
ture of  the  purchase  price  of  program  par- 
ticipations in  the  first  program,  if  the  pros- 
pects upon  which  such  program  has  drilled 
have  been  adequately  delineated,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  upon  application, 
so  as  to  reasonably  demonstrate  that  the  sec- 
ond program's  activities  are  on  separate  geo- 
logical prospects. 

(g)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  man- 
ager, or  principal  underwriter  of  a  registered 
oil  program,  or  any  affiliated  person  of  such 
manager  or  principal  underwriter,  to  render 
to  such  program  any  services  (other  than  ad- 
ministrative and  similar  services  pursuant  to 
a  management  agreement  or  services  pursu- 
ant to  an  underwriting  agreement) ,  Includ- 
ing those  of  field  geologists,  engineers  and 
drilling  services,  or  to  sell  or  lease  to  such 
program  any  equipment  or  related  supplies, 

unless —  J         .^ 

(A)  such  manager,  principal  underwriter, 
or  affiliated  person  Is  engaged,  in  depend- 
entlv  of  such  progr.^.m  and  as  an  ordinary 


and  ongoing  business.  In  rendering  such 
services  or  selling  or  leasing  such  equipment 
and  supplies  to  other  persons  in  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  In  addition  to  oil  programs  in 
respect  of  which  such  person,  principal  un- 
derwriter, or  affiliated  person  serves  or  acts 
In  such  capacities; 

(B)  such  services,  equipment  or  supplies 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  such  program's  business;  and 

(C)  the  compensation,  price  or  rental 
therefor  Is  competitive  with  the  compensa- 
tion, price  or  rental  of  any  other  person  who 
Is  engaged  In  the  business  of  rendering  com- 
parable services  or  selling  or  leasing  com- 
parable equipment  and  supplies  which  could 
reasonably  be  made  available  to  such  pro- 
gram. 

notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A)  hereof, 
if  such  person,  principal  underwriter,  or  af- 
filiated person  is  not  engaged  In  a  business 
within  the  meaning  of  such  subparagraph, 
then  such  compensation,  price,  or  rental 
shall  be  at  the  cost  of  such  services,  equip- 
ment, or  supplies  to  such  person,  principal 
underwriter,  or  affiliated  person  or  at  a 
compensation,  price,  or  rental  which  Is  com- 
petitive within  the  meaning  of  this  para- 
graph (1),  whichever  Is  less,  or  at  a  compen- 
sation, price  or  rental  established  by  com- 
petitive bidding. 

(2)  Every  registered  oil  program  shall  file 
annually  with  the  Commission  and  transmit 
to  holders  of  program  participations  a  re- 
port of  all  purchases  cf  services  and  pur- 
chases and  rentals  of  equipment  and  supplies 
subject  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  report  shall  contain  such  additional  in- 
formation and  documents  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe. 

(h)  Every  oil  program  shall  place  and 
m?.lntain  its  cash  and  securities  (other  than 
oil  and  gas  Interests)  In  a  bank  segregated 
from  the  account  and  assets  of  any  other 
person,  and  such  assets  shall  only  be  re- 
moved upon  the  signature  of  two  officers  of 
the  manager,  subject  to  such  rules  or  regula- 
tions as  the  Commission  may  prescribe.  The 
Commission  may  require,  by  rules  i.nd  regu- 
lations or  orders  for  the  protection  of  holders 
of  program  participations,  that  any  affili- 
ated person  of  the  manager  of  a  registered 
oU  program  who  may,  singly  or  jointly  with 
others,  have  access  to  the  funds  or  other 
assets  of  any  registered  oil  program,  either 
directly  or  through  authority  to  draw  upon 
such  "funds  or  assets,  be  bonded  by  a 
reputable  fiduciary  Insurance  company 
against  larceny  and  embezzlement  In  such 
reasonable  minimum  amounts  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescrilje.  _ 

(I)  No  Instrument  pursuant  to  which  a 
registered  oil  program  is  organized  or  ad- 
ministered shall  contain  any  provision  which 
protects  or  purports  to  protect  any  director 
or  officer  of  a  manager  of  such  oU  program 
against  any  liability  to  the  program  or  the 
holders  of  program  participations  to  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  subject  by  reason  of 
willful  misfeasance,  bad  faith,  gross  negli- 
gence or  reckless  disregard  of  the  duties  In- 
volved In  the  conduct  of  his  office. 

(j)  No  contract  or  agreement  under  which 
any  person  undertakes  to  act  as  manager  of. 
or  principal  underwriter  for,  an  oil  program 
shall  contain  any  provision  which  protects 
or  purports  to  protect  such  person  against 
any  UabUlty  to  such  oil  program,  or  the  hold- 
ers of  Its  program  participations,  to  which 
he  woiild  otherwise  be  subject  by  reason  of 
willful  misfeasance,  bad  faith,  or  gross  neg- 
ligence in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  or  by 
reason  of  his  reckless  disregard  of  his  obliga- 
tions and  duties  under  such  contract  or 
agreement. 
suiTABiLrrY;  distribittion  or  oil  program 

sEcuRrriEs 
Sec   20.  (a)   A  securities  association  regis- 
tered under  section  15A  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  by  rules  adopted  and  in 
effect  in  accordance  with  that  section  and 
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object  to  the  provisions  of  that  sec  ion 
applicable  to  rules  ot  such  an  association, 
may  prescribe — 

( 1 )  standards  of  suitability  for  Investment 
In  a  registered  oil  program  by  Investors;  and 

(2)  requlrments  relating  to  the  content 
and  filing  with  such  association  of  sales  lit- 
erature to  be  used  In  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  program  participations  of  reg- 
istered oil  programs; 

In  order  that  distribution  of  oil  program 
participations  be  carried  on  in  each  case  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner  consistent  with 
the  protection  of  Investors. 

(b)  Such  a  securities  association  may  also. 
by  rules  adopted  and  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 15A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  (8)  thereof  but  subject  to  all 
other  provisions  of  that  section  applicable 
to  the  rules  of  such  an  association,  prohibit 
Its  members  from  purchasing.  In  connection 
with  a  primary  distribution  of  program  par- 
ticipations issued  by  a  registered  oil  program, 
any  such  program  participation  from  the 
Issuer  or  from  any  principal  underwriter, 
unless  (1)  at  a  prtce  equal  to  the  price  at 
which  such  program  participation  is  then 
offered  to  the  public  less  a  commission,  dis- 
count, or  spread  which  Is  computed  In  con- 
formity with  a  method  or  methods,  and  with- 
in such  limitations  in  relation  to  such  pub- 
lic offerlug  pric  ■  as  such  rules  may  prescribe 
In  order  that  the  price  at  which  such  pro- 
gram participation  is  offered  or  sold  to  the 
public  shall  not  Include  an  excessive  sales 
load  while  .illowhig  for  re.osonable  sales  loads 
t3  Investors,  and  (2)  tho  d'stributlon  of  such 
program  participation  is  consistent  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  such  association 
adopted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Such  a  securities  association  may  fur- 
ther adopt  rules  in  accordance  with  section 
15A  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
and  subject  to  all  provl.'^lor.s  of  that  section 
applicable  to  rules  of  such  an  association, 
which  prescribe — 

(1)  a  classification  system  for  the  various 
methods  of  compensating  the  management 
of  registered  oil  programs  and  allocating 
costs  and  revenues  between  Investors  and 
management:  and 

(2)  definitions  of  terms  used  by  registered 
oU  programs  to  describe  such  compensation 
and  allocation  In  order  to  give  Investors  the 
opportunity  to  make  In  each  case  meaning- 
ful comparisons  of  the  management  compen- 
sation arrangements  of  registered  oil  pro- 
grams, and  otherwise  to  protect  Investors. 

(d)  (1)  The  Commission  may  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  pursuant  to  section 
15(b)  (10)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  as  are  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
registered  oil  program  participations  by 
broker-dealer^  subject  to  regulation  under 
section  15(b)  (8)  of  that  Act:  Provided.  That 
a  broker-dealer  may  file  with  the* Commission 
at  any  time  a  i  otlce  of  election  to  comply 
with  the  rules  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  (b)  or  (c)  by  a  national  securi- 
ties association  and  thereafter  the  standards 
prescribed  by  such  niles  of  such  association 
shall    he   applicable   to   such    broker-dealer. 

»and  the  rules  of  the  Commission  as  herein- 
above authorized  shall  thereafter  be  inappli- 
cable to  such  distributions. 

(2)  The  Commission  may  make  rules  and 
regulations  applicable  to  registered  oil  pro- 
grams, principal  undenvxlters  of,  and  dealers 
In.  the  program  participations  of  any  regis- 
tered oil  program,  whether  or  not  members 
of  any  securities  association,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, covering  the  same  subject  matter,  and 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  ends  as 
are  prescribed  in  subsections  (a),  (b)  and 
(c)  In  respect  of  the  rules  which  may  be 
made  by  a  registered  securities  association 
governing  its  members.  Any  rules  and  regu- 
lations so  made  by  the  Commission,  to  the 


extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  any  such  association,  shall  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  force  supersede  the  rules  of 
the  association  and  be  binding  upon  its  mem- 
bers as  well  as  all  other  underwriters  and 
dealers  to  whom  they  may  be  applicable. 

(C)  In  addition  to  the  authority  given  by 
subsection  (d) ,  the  Commission  may  abro- 
gate, in  whole  or  In  part,  the  rules  of  any 
securities  association  adopted  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  in  the  manner 
provided  by  section  15A(k)(l)  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

(f)  It  any  provision  of  this  section  Is  in 
conflict  with  any  provision  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  In  effect  on  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect,  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  prevail. 

(g)  No  registered  oil  program  shall  issue 
any  program  participation  for  services,  or 
property  other  than  cash  or  readily  market- 
able securities. 

(h)  No  registered  oil  program  shall  issue 
any  program  participation  to  the  public  at 
a  price  less  favorable  than  the  price  paid 
by  the  manager  of  such  oil  program  or  any 
affiliated  person  of  such  manager  for  any 
other  program  participation  Issued  by  such 
program. 

REGISTRATION  OP  SECtTBITIES  UNDER  THE 
SECTJBITIES  ACT  OV   1933 

Sec.  21  (a)  A  registered  oil  program  in 
registering  the  under  Securities  Act  of  1933 
any  program  participation  of  which  It  Is  the 
Issuer,  may  in  lieu  of  furnishing  a  registra- 
tion statement  containing  the  information 
and  documents  specified  in  schedule  A  of 
that  Act,  file  a  registration  statement  con- 
taining the  following  Information  and  docu- 
ments: 

(1)  Such  copies  of  the  registration  state- 
ment filed  by  the  company  under  this  Act 
and  such  copies  of  such  reports  filed  by  the 
company  pursuant  to  section  27,  of  such 
copies  of  portions  of  such  registration  state- 
ment and  reports,  as  the  Commission  shall 
designate  by  rules  and  regulations. 

(2)  Such  additional  information  and 
documents  (Including  a  prospectus)  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  by  rules  and 
regrulatlons  as  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
the  public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors. 

(b)  The  exemption  provided  by  paragraph 
(11)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  shall  not  apply  to  any  program  partic- 
ipation of  which  a  registered  oil  program  is 
the  issuer,  except  a  participation  sold  or 
disposed  of  by  the  Issuer  or  bona  fide  offer 
to  the  public  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  The  exemption  provided  by  sec- 
tion 4(3)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  shall 
not  apply  to  any  transaction  in  a  program 
participation  Issued  by  a  registered  oil  pro- 
gram if  any  other  program  participation  of 
the  same  class  is  currently  being  offered  or 
sold  by  the  Issuer  or  by  or  through  an  under- 
writer in  a  distribution  which  is  not  exempt 
from  section  5  of  that  Act. 

LARCENY  AND  EMBEZZLEMENT 

Sec.  22.  Whoever  steals,  unlawfully  ab- 
stracts, unlawfully  and  willfully  converts  to 
his  own  use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  or  em- 
bezrles  any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  securities, 
credits,  property,  or  assets  of  any  registered 
oU  program  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and, 
tipon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  provided  In  section  45.  A  Judg- 
ment or  conviction  or  acquittal  under  the 
laws  of  any  State  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  pros- 
secution  under  this  section  for  the  same  act 
or  acts. 

FRAUn 

Sec.  23(a) .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  oil 
proeram,  or  the  manager  of  any  oil  program, 
or  any  affiliated  person  of  such  manager,  by 
use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  Interstate  commerce,  directly  or  in- 
directly— 

(1)  to  employ  any  device,  scheme,  or  arti- 


fice to  defraud  any  Investor  or  prospective 
Investor  in  any  such  oil  program; 

(2)  to  eiigage  in  any  transaction,  practice, 
or  course  of  business  which  operates  as  a 
fraud  or  deceit  upon  any  investor  or  prospec- 
tive investor  in  any  such  oil  program;  or 

(3)  to  engage  in  any  act,  practice,  or  course 
of  business  which  is  fraudulent,  deceptive,  or 
manipulative. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  by  rules  and  regulations  may  de- 
fine, and  prescribe  means  reasonably  de- 
signed to  prevent,  the  acts  and  practices  pro- 
hibited In  clauses  (1),  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
"oU  program"  means  any  oil  program  reg- 
istered under  this  Act  and  any  issuer  ex- 
cepted from  the  definition  of  oil  program  by 
virtue  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  section 
4(c). 

MISLEADING    NAMES 

Sec.  24.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  in  Issuing  or  selling  any  program 
participation  of  which  a  registered  oil  pro- 
gram is  the  Issuer  to  represent  or  imply  in 
any  manner  whatsoever  that  such  participa- 
tion or  company  has  been  guaranteed,  spon- 
sored, recommended,  or  approved  by  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  or  officer  thereof. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
registered  under  any  section  of  this  Act  to 
represent  or  imply  in  any  manner  wliatsoever 
that  such  person  has  been  sponsored,  rec- 
ommended, or  approved,  or  that  his  abilities 
or  qualifications  have  in  any  respect  been 
passed  upon  by  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  or  officer  thereof. 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  be 
construed  to  prohibit  a  statement  that  a 
person  or  program  participation  is  registered 
under  this  Act.  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 
or  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  if 
such  statement  Is  true  in  fact  and  if  the  ef- 
fect of  such  registration  Is  not  misrepre- 
sented. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 
oil  program  hereafter  to  adopt  as  part  of 
the  name  or  title  of  such  oil  program,  or  of 
any  program  participation  of  which  It  is  the 
issuer,  the  words  "mutual  fund",  "investment 
company",  or  any  other  word  or  words  which 
the  Commission  finds  and  by  order  declares 
to  be  deceptive  or  misleading.  The  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
proper  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  United  States  court  of  any  territory 
or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  alleging  that  the  name 
or  title  of  any  registered  oil  program,  or  of 
any  program  participation  which  it  has  is- 
sued, Is  materially  deceptive  and  misleading. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  in 
issuing  or  selling  any  program  participation 
of  which  a  registered  oil  program  is  the  is- 
suer, to  represent  or  imply  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  that  an  Investment  in  a  participa- 
tion of  an  oil  program  is  similar  to  otherwise 
comparable  to  an  Investment  in  an  invest- 
ment company  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940. 

FILING    OP    DOCUMENTS    WTTH    COMMISSION    IN 
CIVIL    ACTIONS 

Sec.  25.  Each  registered  oil  program  which 
Is  a  party  and  each  affiliated  person  of  such 
oil  program  and  each  affiliated  person  of  the 
manager  of  such  oil  program  which  is  a  party 
defendant  to  any  action  or  claim  by  a  reg- 
istered oil  program  or  a  program  participant 
thereof  in  a  derivative  or  representative  ca- 
pacity against  an  officer,  director,  or  manager 
of  such  oil  program  or  aflUlated  person  of 
such  manager,  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion, unless  already  so  filed.  (1)  a  copy  of  all 
pleadings,  verdicts,  or  judgements  filed  with 
the  court  or  served  In  connection  with  such 
action  or  claim.  (2)  a  copy  of  any  proposed 
settlement,  compromise  or  discontinuance  of 
such  action,  and  (3)  a  copy  of  such  motions, 
transcripts,  or  other  document  filed  In  or  Is- 
sued by  the  c-,v.rt  or  served  In  connection 
with  such  action  cr  claim   as  may   be   re- 
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quested  in  writing  by  the  Commission.  If  any 
document  referred  to  In  clause  (1)  or  (2)  — 

(A)  is  d'livered  to  such  cil  program  or 
party  defe;:<iant,  such  dccument  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Commission  not  later  than  ten 
davs  after  the  recepit  thereof;  or 

(B)  is  filed  in  such  court  or  delivered  by 
such  company  or  parly  defendai  t.  such  doc- 
ument shall  be  filed  with  the  Commlss.lon 
not  later  than  five  daj's  after  such  Pling  or 
delivery. 

DESTRUCTION     AND     FALSIFICATION     OF     REPORTS 
AND   RECORDS 

Sec.  26.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  except  as  permitted  by  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  of  the  Commission,  willfully 
to  destroy,  mutilate,  or  alter  any  account, 
book,  or  other  document  the  preservation  of 
which  has  been  required  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 28(a)  or  27(f). 

,(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
make  any  untrtie  statement  of  a  material 
fact  In  any  registration  statement,  applica- 
tion, report,  account,  record,  or  other  docu- 
ment filed  or  transmitted  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  the  keeping  of  which  Is  required 
pursuant  to  section  28(a).  It  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  per;^on  so  fiilni^.  transmitting, 
or  keeping  any  such  docunient  to  omit  to 
state  therein  any  fact  necessary  in  order  to 
prevent  the  statements  made  therein,  In  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  made,  from  being  materially  mislead- 
ing. For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
part  of  any  such  document  which  Is  signed 
or  certified  by  an  accountant  or  auditor  In 
his  capacity  as  such  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
made,  filed,  transmitted,  or  kept  by  stich 
accountant  or  auditor,  as  well  as  by  the 
person  filing,  transmitting  or  keeping  the 
complete  document. 

PERIODIC  AND  OTHER  REPORTS 

Sec  27.  (a)  Each  registered  oil  program 
shall  file  annually  with  the  Commission  such 
information,  documents,  and  reports  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Commission  by  rules  and  regulations 
shall  prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  interest  and  for  the  protection  of 
investors. 

(b)  Each  registered  oil  program  shall  file 
with  the  Commission — 

(1)  such  Information  and  documents 
(other  than  financial  statements)  as  the 
Commission  may  require,  on  a  senU-annual 
basis,  to  keep  reasonably  current  the  infor- 
mation and  documents  contained  In  the 
registration  statement  of  such  oil  program 
filed  under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  copies  of  every  periodic  or  Interim 
report  or  similar  communication  containing 
financial  statements  and  transmitted  to  any 
class  of  holders  of  such  oil  program's  pro- 
gram participations,  such  copies  to  be  filed 
not  later  than  ten  days  after  such  transmis- 
sion. 

Any  information  or  documents  contained  in 
a  report  or  other  communication  to  holders 
of  program  participations  filed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  may  be  Incorporated  by  refer- 
ence in  any  report  subsequently  or  concur- 
rently filed  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  Each  registered  oil  program  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  holders  of  Its  program  participa- 
tions, at  least  semiannually,  reports  con- 
taining such  Information  and  financial  state- 
ments or  their  equivalent,  as  of  a  reasonably 
current  date,  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe by  rules  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  which  reports  shall  not 
be  misleading  in  any  material  respect  In  the 
light  of  the  reports  required  to  be  filed  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  Each  registered  oil  program  which 
Issues  a  program  participation  which  pio- 
vldes  for  any  assessment  shall  transmit  to  its 
program  participants  prior  to  making  any 
such  as^ssment  a  report  containing  such  in- 
formation and  financial  statements  as  the 


Commission  may  prescribe  by  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  protection  of  Investors. 

(e)  Financial  statements  contained  in  an- 
nual reports  required  pursuani  to  subsection 
,a).  If  required  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Commission,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  of  independent  public  accountants 
and  independent  petroleum  engineers.  The 
c°rtlficate  of  independent  public  accountants 
shall  be  based  upon  an  audit  not  less  Ui  scope 
or  procedures  followed  than  that  wh*ch  in- 
dependent public  accountants  would  crdi- 
narilv  make  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
comprehensve  and  dependable  nnanciU 
statements,  and  shall  contain  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  may  prescribe  by 
rules  and  regulations  in  the  public  Interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors,  as  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  audit  and  the  find- 
ing and  opinion  of  the  accountants. 

(f)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  by 
rules  and  regulations  or  order  In  the  public 
Interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors, 
to  require  accounUnts.  auditors,  and  inde- 
pendent petroleum  engineers  to  keep  reports, 
work  sheets,  and  other  documents  and  papers 
relating  to  registered  oU  programs  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  the  Conamlsslon  may  pre- 
scribe, and  to  make  the  same  available  for 
Inspection  by  the  Commission  or  any  mem- 
ber or  representative  thereof. 

(g)  No  registered  oil  program  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  or  registration  require- 
ments of  the  "Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
with  respect  to  any  program  participation  of 
such  a  program. 

ACCOUNTS    AND    RECORDS 

Sec  28.  (a)  Each  registered  oil  program 
F.nd  each  ma.^.a-er  cf  a  registered  oil  program 
shall  maintain  and  preserve  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe 
by  rules  and  regulations  such  accounts, 
books,  and  other  documents  as  constitute  the 
record  forming  the  basis  for  financial  state- 
ments required  to  be  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 27  of  this  Act.  and  of  the  auditors 
certificates  relating  thereto. 

(b)  All  accounts,  books,  and  other  records, 
required  to  be  maintained  and  preserved  by 
any  person  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  subject  at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time 
to  such  reasonable  periodic,  special,  and 
other  examinations  by  the  Commission,  or 
any  member  or  representative  thereof,  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe.  Any  such  per- 
son shall  furnish  to  the  Commission,  within 
such  reasonable  time  as  the  Commission  may 
prescrU)e.  copies  of  or  extracts  from  such 
records  which  may  be  prepared  without  x;n- 
due  effort,  expense,  or  delay,  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  order  require. 

(e)  The  Commission  may.  in  the  public 
interest  or  for  the  protection  of  Investors. 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  providing  for  a 
reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  ac- 
counting policies  and  principles  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  registered  oil  programs  in  maintain- 
ing their  accounting  records  and  In  prepar- 
ing financial  statements  required  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

'd)  The  Commission,  upon  application 
made  by  any  registered  oil  program,  may  by 
order  exempt  a  specific  transaction  or  trans- 
actions from  the  provisions  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) , 
if  the  Commission  finds  that  such  rule  or 
regulation  should  not  reasonably  be  applied 
to  such  transaction. 

CONFORMANCE  OF   KXISTINO   OIL   PROGBAMS 

Sec.  29.  Oil  programs  which  have  com- 
menced operations  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shaU  be  subject  only  to  such  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  as  the  CommlsBion  shall  by 
rules  and  regulations  declare  ai^Ucable 
thereto.  In  adopting  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions the  Commission  shall  give  appropriate 
consideration  to  the  purposes  fairly  intended 
by  the  policy  and  pro>7lslonB  of  this  Act.  tHe 
protection  of  holdew  of  prognm  participa- 


tions, and  the  difficulty  in  adapting  existing 
oil  programs  to  the  provisions  hereof.  No  oil 
program  which  has  commenced  operations 
prior  to  such  effective  date  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4,  12.  13,  and  19  of 
this  Act. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  ACT  OF 
1940 

Sec  30,  (a)  No  oil  program  which  is  regis- 
tered or  required  to  register  under  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  investment  com- 
pany as  that  term  Is  defined  In  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940,  nor  shall  any 
such  oil  program  be  subject  to  any  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Act. 

(b)  No  manager  of  an  oil  program  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  Investment  adviser  as  that 
term  is  defined  In  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  oi  1940.  nor  shall  any  such  manager  be 
subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act. 

STUDY    OF    on.    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  31.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  studies  and  investigations  of  oil  pro- 
grams to  determine  their  sizes,  types,  and 
the  locations  and  nature  of  their  activities 
and  obtain  such  other  data  and  information 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission to  implement  and  administer  the 
policies  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission shall  make  public  from  time  to  time 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  resulting 
from  such  studies  and  investigations. 

REINVESTMENT    OF    INCOME    OB    CASH    FLOW 

Sec  32.  (a)  No  registered  oil  program  shall 
require  any  holder  of  any  program  participa- 
tion Issued  by  such  program  to  reinvest  such 
holder's  share  of  such  program's  income 
or  cash  flow  In  any  other  oil  program. 

(b)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  in- 
terpreted to  prohibit  a  registered  oU  program 
from  making  avaUable  to  the  holders  of  its 
program  participations  an  optional  plan  for 
reinvestment  of  such  holders'  shares  of  such 
program's  income  or  cash  f.ow  in  another 
registered  oil  program,  if  prior  to  any  such 
reinvestment  each  holder  of  such  program 
participations  Is  furnished  a  prospectus  of 
such  other  program  and  complete  informa- 
tion on  the  amount  of  Income  or  cash  flow 
to  which  each  such  holder  is  entitled. 

TAX   RULING   OR   OPINION 

Sfc.  33.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  regis- 
tered oU  program  to  conduct  any  business  or 
to  make  a  public  offering  of  Us  program  par- 
ticipations unless  It  has  obtained  a  tax  rul- 
ing from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  or  an 
opinion  of  counsel  (which  may  contain  rea- 
sonable qualiflcatlons.  assumptions  and  con- 
ditions) that  investors  In  such  program  will 
obtain  the  federal  tax  results  described  in  the 
prospectus  of  such  program. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS;    PROCEDURES 

Sec  34.  Subject  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 551-559  and  701-706  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  chapter  15  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission  under  this  act,  and  amendments 
thereof,  shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  and 
in  the  manner  which  the  Commission  shaU 
prescribe  in  such  rules  or  regulations. 

orders;   PROCEDURES  FOB  ISSUANCE 

Sec  36.  (a)  Orders  of  the  Commission  un- 
der this  act  shall  be  Issued  only  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing. 
Notice  to  the  parties  to  a  proceeding  before 
the  Commission  shaU  be  given  by  personal 
service  upon  each  party  or  by  registered  mall 
or  certified  maU  or  confirmed  telegraphic 
notice  to  the  party's  last  known  business  ad- 
dress. Notice  to  Interested  persons,  if  any, 
other  than  parties  may  be  given  in  the  same 
maimer  or  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  provide,  by  ap- 
propriate rules  or  regulations,  that  an  appli- 
cation verified  under  oath  may  be  admissible 
In  evidence  in  a  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
mission and  that  the  record  in  such  a  pro- 
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ceedlng  may  consist.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of 
such  application. 

(c)  In  any  proceeding  before  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission,  in  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may  pre- 
scribe, shall  admit  as  a  party  any  Interested 
State  or  State  agency,  and  may  admit  as  a 
party  any  representative  of  Interested  pro- 
gram participants  or  any  other  person  whose 
participation  In  the  proceeding  may  be  In 
the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors. 

RULES,  RECm-ATIONS,  AND  ORDERS;   GENERAL 
POWERS  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec  36.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  make,  Issue, 
amend,  and  rescind  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  such  orders  as  are  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
thU  Act,  Including  rules  and  regulations  de- 
fining accounting,  technical,  and  trade  terms 
used  In  this  Act,  and  prescribing  the  form  or 
forms  In  which  Information  required  In  reg- 
istration statements,  applications,  and  re- 
ports to  the  Commission  shall  be  set  forth. 
For  the  purposes  of  Its  rules  or  regulations, 
the  Commission  may  classify  persons,  securi- 
ties, and  other  matters  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  prescribe  different  requirements  for 
different  classes  of  persons,  securities,  or 
matters. 

(b)  The  Commission,  by  such  rules  and 
regulations  or  orders  as  It  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  Investors,  may  authorize 
the  filing  of  any  information  or  documents 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
under  this  Act.  the  Securities  Act  of  1933.  or 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  by  In- 
corporating by  reference  any  information  or 
documents  theretofore  or  concurrently  filed 
with  the  Commission  under  this  Act  or  any 
of  such  Acts. 

(c)  No  provision  of  this  Act  Imposing  any 
liability  shall  apply  to  any  act  done  or  omlt- 
teC  l;i  good  faith  In  conformity  with  any  rule, 
regulatlo.i.  or  order  of  the  Commission,  not- 
withstanding that  such  rule,  regulation,  or 
order  n'iav.  after  such  act  of  omission,  be 
amended  or  rescinded  or  be  determined  by 
ludlclal  or  other  authority  to  be  Invalid  for 
any  reason. 

HEARINGS  BY  COMNHSSION 

Sec.  37.  Hearings  may  be  public  and  may 
be  held  before  the  Commission,  any  member 
or  members  thereof,  or  any  ofBcer  or  officers 
of  the  Commlsslo-i  designated  by  It,  and 
appropriate  records  thereof  shall  be  kept. 

ENKORCE.MENT 

Sec.  38.  I  a)  The  Commission  may  make 
such  Investigations  ns  it  deems  necessary 
to  determine  whether  any  person  has  vio- 
lated or  is  about  to  violate  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
hereunder,  or  to  determine  whether  any  ac- 
tion In  any  court  or  any  proceeding  before 
the  Commission  shall  be  instituted  under 
this  Act  against  a  particular  person  or  per- 
sons, or  with  respect  to  a  particular  transac- 
tion or  transactions.  The  Commission  shall 
permit  any  person  to  file  with  It  a  state- 
ment In  writing,  under  oath  or  otherwise 
as  the  Commission  shall  determine,  as  to  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  concerning  the 
matter  to  be  Investigated. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  anv  Investigation 
or  any  other  proceeding  under  this  Act.  any 
member  of  the  Commission,  or  any  officer 
thereof  designated  by  it,  is  empowered  to 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  take  evi- 
dence, and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  correspondence,  memorandum, 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  records  which 
are  relevant  or  material  to  the  industry. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  such  records  may  be  required 
from  any  place  In  any  State  or  in  any  terri- 
tory or  other  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 


of  the  United  States  at  any  designated  place 
of  hearing. 

(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  by  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person,  the 
Commission  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  such  Investigation  or  proceeding  is 
carried  on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business.  In  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  correspondence, 
memoranduna,  contracts,  agreements,  and 
other  records.  And  such  court  may  Issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  before 
the  Commission  or  member  or  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission,  there  to  produce 
records,  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testimony 
touching  the  matter  under  Investigation  or  in 
question;  any  failure  to  obey  s\ich  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  coiurt  as  a 
contempt  thereof.  All  process  In  any  such 
case  may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  district 
whereof  such  person  Is  an  Inhabitant  or 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  Any  person  who 
without  Just  cause  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  at- 
tend and  testify  or  to  answer  any  lawful 
Inquiry  or  to  produce  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memorandvun,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  other  records.  If  In  his  or  Its  power 
so  to  do.  In  obedience  to  the  subpena  of 
the  Commission,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
to  Imprisonment  for  a  term  or  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

(d)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  Com- 
mission that  any  person  has  engaged  or  Is 
about  to  engage  in  any  act  or  practice  consti- 
tuting a  violation  of  any  provision  of  tills 
Act,  or  of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, it  m-iy  i!i  its  discretion  bring  an  ac- 
tion in  the  proper  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  proper  United  States  court  of 
any  territory  or  other  place  snblect  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin 
such  acts  or  practices  and  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  this  Ac:  or  any  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  thereunder.  Upon  a  showing  that 
.such  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  en- 
gage in  any  sucli  act  or  practice,  a  perma- 
nent or  temporary  injunction  or  decree  or 
restraining  order  shall  be  granted  without 
bond.  In  any  proceeding  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  enforce  compliance  with  section  7. 
the  court  as  a  court  of  equity  may.  to  the  ex- 
tent it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  take 
excltisive  Jurisdiction  and  possession  of  the 
oil  program  or  programs  involved  and  the 
books,  records,  and  assets  thereof,  wherever 
located;  and  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  appoint  a  trustee,  who  with  the  approval 
of  the  court  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of 
any  or  all  of  the  program's  assets,  or.  If  It 
appears  that  such  course  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  holders  of  program  par- 
ticipations of  such  program,  to  operate  the 
program's  business,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  court  may  prescribe. 
The  Commission  may  transmit  such  evi- 
dence as  may  be  available  concernmg  any 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereimder,  to 
the  Attorney  General  who.  In  his  discretion, 
may  Institute  the  appropriate  criminal  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act. 

COURT  REVIEW  OP  ORDERS 

Sec  39.  (a)  Any  person  or  party  aggrieved 
by  an  order  Issued  by  the  Commission  un- 
der this  Act  may  obtain  a  review  of  such  or- 
der In  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United 
States  within  any  chrcult  wherein  such  per- 
son resides  or  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, or  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing 
In  such  court,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
entry  of  such  order,  a  written  petition  pray- 
ing that  the  order  of  the  Commission  be  mod- 
ified or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part,  A  copy 
of  such  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  any  mem- 


ber of  the  Commission,  or  any  officer  there- 
of designated  by  the  Commission  for  that 
purpose,  and  thereupon  the  Commission 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  order  complained  of  was  entered,  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition 
such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  which 
upon  the  fli'"E  of  the  record  shall  be  exclu- 
sive, to  affirm,  modify,  or  set  aside  such  or- 
der, in  whole  or  in  part.  No  objection  to  the 
order  of  the  Commission  shall  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court  unless  such  objection 
shall  have  been  urged  before  the  Commis- 
sion or  unless  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  failure  so  to  do.  The  findings  of  the 
Commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  If 
application  is  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  it  Is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such 
additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  ad- 
duce such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before 
the  Commission,  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Commission  and  to  be  adduced  upon  the 
hearing  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  The  Commission  may  modify  its  find- 
ings as  to  the  facts  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  it  shall  file 
with  the  court  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings which,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive,  and  its  recom- 
mendation, if  any,  for  the  modification  or 
settmg  aside  of  the  original  order.  The 
Judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  affirming, 
modifying,  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  such  order  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Ccxle. 

( b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings  un- 
der subsection  (a)  to  review  an  order  of  the 
Commission  Issued  under  section  8(d)  shall 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commission's  order 
unless  the  court  otherwise  orders.  The  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  under  subsection 
(a)  to  review  an  order  of  the  Commission 
issued  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  other 
than  section  8(d)  shall  not  operate  as  a  stay 
of  the  Commission's  order  unless  the  court 
specifically  so  orders. 

JURISDICTION  OF  OFFENSES  AND  SUITS 

Sec.  40.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  States  courts  of  any 
territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  violations  of  this  Act  or  the  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  thereunder,  and,  con- 
currently with  State  and  territorial  courts, 
of  all  suits  in  equity  and  actions  at  law 
brought  to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  cre- 
ated by,  or  to  enjoin  any  violation  of,  this 
Act  or  the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  there- 
under. Any  criminal  proceeding  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  wherein  any  act  or 
transaction  constituting  the  violation  oc- 
curred. A  criminal  proceeding  based  upon  a 
violation  of  section  26.  or  upon  a  fall  tire  to 
file  a  report  or  other  document  required  to 
be  filed  under  this  Act.  may  be  brought  in 
the  district  wherein  the  defendant  is  an 
Inhabitant  or  maintains  his  principal  office 
or  place  of  business.  Any  suit  or  action  to 
enforce  any  liability  or  duty  created  by,  or 
to  enjoin  any  violation  of.  this  Act  or  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  thereunder,  may  be 
brought  in  any  such  district  or  In  the  district 
wherein  the  defendant  Is  an  inhabitant  or 
transacts  business,  and  process  In  such  cases 
mav  be  served  In  any  district  of  which  the 
defendant  Is  an  Inhabitant  or  transacts  busi- 
ness or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be 
found.  Judgments  and  decrees  so  rendered 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 1254,  1291,  1292,  and  1294  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed 
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for  or  against  the  Commission  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act  brought  by  or  agatast 
the  Commission  in  any  court. 

ANNUAL    REPORTS    OF   COMMISSION;    EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  COMMISSION 

SEC  41  (a)  The  Commission  shall  submit, 
in  Its  annual  report  to  the  Congress  cover- 
ing the  work  of  the  Conunission  for  the 
preceding  year,  such  Information,  data,  and 
recommendations  for  further  legislation  In 
connection  with  the  matters  covered  by  this 
Act  as  It  may  deem  advisable. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
5  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service  appoint 
such  attorneys,  examiners,  and  other  experts, 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  are 
necessary  in  the  execution  of  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  and  fix  their  salaries  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
51  and  subchapter  HI  of  Chapter  53  of  such 
title  relatmg  to  Classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

INFORMATION  FILED  WFTH  COMMISSION 

Sec  42.  (a)  The  information  contained  in 
any  registration  statement,  application,  re- 
port or  other  document  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  this  Act  or  of  any  rule 
or  regulation  thereunder  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public,  except  information  sub- 
Ject  to  section  552(b)  of  the  title  5,  United 
States  code.  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any 
member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Commte- 
slon  to  use  for  personal  benefit,  or  to  dis- 
close to  any  person  other  than  an  official  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State 
for  official  use,  or  for  any  such  official  or 
employee  to  use  for  personal  benefit,  any  m- 
formatlon  contained  in  any  document  so 
filed  or  transmitted,  if  such  information  Is 
not  available  to  the  public. 

(b)  Photostatic  or  other  copies  of  infor- 
mation contained  In  documents  filed  vrlth 
the  Commission  under  this  Act  and  made 
avaUable  to  the  public  shall  be  furnished 
any  person  at  such  reasonable  charge  and 
under  such  reasonable  limitations  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe. 

VALIDITY  OF  CONTRACTS 

Sec  43.  (a)  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or 
provision  binding  any  person  to  waive  com- 
pliance with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  with 
any   rule,   regulation,   or   order   thereunder 

shall  be  void.  _,  ,  ^,  , 

(b)  Every  contract  made  in  violation  or 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  thereunder,  and  every  con- 
tract heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  the  per- 
formance of  which  Involves  the  violation  of, 
or  the  continuance  of  any  relationship  or 
practice  in  violation  of,  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, shall  be  voidable  as  regards  (1)  the 
rights  of  anv  person  who,  in  violation  of  any 
such  provision,  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
shall  have  made  or  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  anv  such  contract,  or  (2)  the  rights 
of  anv  person  who.  not  being  a  party  to  such 
contract,  shall  have  acquired  any  right 
thereunder  with  actual  knowledge  of  the 
facts  by  rea.son  of  which  the  making  or  per- 
formance of  such  contract  was  in  violation 
of  any  such  provision,  rule,  regulation,  or 
order. 
LiAsn-rrY  of  controlling  persons:  preventing 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  TITLE 

Sec  44.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  cause  to 
be  done  any  act  or  thing  through  or  by 
means  of  any  other  person  which  It  would  be 
unlawful  for  such  person  to  do  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  thereunder. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
without  Just  cause  to  hinder,  delay,  or  ob- 
struct the  making,  filing,  or  keeping  of  any 
Information,  document,  report,  record,  or 
account  required  to  be  made,  filed,  or  kept 


under  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  thereunder. 


PENALTIES 

Sec.  46.  Any  person  who  willfully  violates 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule,  reg- 
ulation, or  order  thereunder,  or  any  person 
who  wUlfully  In  any  registration  statement, 
application,  report,  account,  record,  or  other 
document  filed  or  transmitted  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  the  keeping  of  which  is  required 
pursuant  to  section  28(a)  makes  any  un- 
true statement  of  a  material  fact  or  omits 
to  state  any  material  fact  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  the  statements  made  therein 
from  betag  materially  misleading  in  the  light 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
made,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  both;  but  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  under  this  section  for  the  vio- 
lation of  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  if  ne 
proves  that  he  had  no  actual  knowledge  of 
such  riUe,  regulation,  or  order. 

EFFECTS  ON  EXISTING  LAW 

SEC  46.  (a)  Except  where  specific  provi- 
sion is  made  to  the  contrary,  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  affect  (1)  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  commission  under  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934, 
the  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935,  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  or  the  In- 
vestment Advisors  Act  of  1940,  over  any  per- 
son, security  or  transaction,  or  (2)  the  rights. 
obligations,  duties,  or  liabilities  of  any  per- 
son under  such  Acts.  „  »  ,,v 
(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect  (1) 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  commission, 
board  agency,  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  or  political  subdivision  of  any 
State,  over  any  person,  security  or  transac- 
tion, insofar  as  such  Jurisdiction  does  not 
conflict  with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
any  rule,  regulation  or  order  hereunder,  or 
(2)  the  rights,  obligations,  duties,  or  lia- 
bilities of  any  person  under  State  law,  inso- 
far as  such  law  does  not  conflict  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  rule,  regula- 
tion or  order  thereunder. 

REPEALER 

SEC.  47.  section  3(c)  (9)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  VS.C.  80a-3(c)  (9) ) 
is  repealed. 

SEPARABILrrY  of  PROVISIONS 

Sec  48.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
provision  incorporated  in  this  Act  by  refer- 
ence, or  the  application  of  any  such  provision 
to  any  person  or  circumstances,  shall  be  held 
invalid,  the  rematoder  of  this  Act  and  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  persons 
or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  to 
which  it  Is  held  Invalid  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

FJFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  49.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 

become  effective  upon . 

I  Section  Numbers  Changed  in  Accordance 
With  Technical  Corrections  Made  in  the 
Bill) 
An.-^lysis  of  Legislative  Proposal  for  On, 
And  Gas  investment  Act  of  1972  Prepared 
BY  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, June  14,  1972 

introduction 
This  statement  explains  the  legislative 
proposals  prepared  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  which  may  be  en- 
titled  the  Oil  and  Gas  Investment  Act  of 
1972  These  proposals  would  provide  for  the 
protection  of  participants  in  oil  and  gas 
drUling  funds  or  programs  ("oU  programs' ). 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  requiring  the 
registration  of  oU  programs  with  the  Com- 
mission, and  subjecting  such  programs  to  a 
comprehensive  framework  of  regulation.  The 
regulatory  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill, 
among  other  things,  would  prohibit  changes 


in  the  fundamental  policies  of  an  oil  pro- 
gram without  the  approval  of  holders  of  pro- 
gram participations  and  would  provide 
specific  controls  to  insure  financial  respon- 
sibility of  program  managers.  The  bill  also 
would  require  that  persons  acting  as  pro- 
gram managers  do  so  pursuant  to  written 
contracts  which  contain  certain  provisions 
and  that  material  changes  In  such  contracts 
be  approved  by  program  participants.  Cer- 
tain protections  would  be  afforded  to  In- 
vestors In  oil  programs  which  Issue  program 
participations  with  repurchase  and  assess- 
ment features  and  to  investors  to  whom 
offers  of  exchange  are  made  by  managers 
and  other  specified  persons.  It  would  also 
regulate  the  custody  of  assets  of  such  pro- 
grams and  provide  specific  controls  designed 
to  protect  against  unfair  transactions  be- 
tween oil  programs  and  their  managers. 

Some  provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
be  administered  primarily  by  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers  CNASD"), 
subject  to  Commission  oversight.  They  In- 
clude specific  authorization  fcr  NASD  rule- 
making in  the  areas  of  sales  charges,  sales 
literature,  suitability  of  an  oil  program 
Investment  and  a  classification  system  for 
the  various  forms  of  management  compensa- 
tion. 

The  Commission  drafted  the  proposals 
pursuant  to  the  directive  of  the  Managers  on 
the  Part  of  the  House  in  their  statement 
appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Investment  Company 
Amendments  Act  of  1970  ("1970  Act")  (Pi. 
91-547,  approved  December  14,  1970).'  The 
Managers  stated  that  the  conference  deleted 
a  Senate  amendment  which  would  have 
subjected  to  the  regulatory  pattern  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  those  oil  and  gas 
programs  or  funds  which  primarily  engage 
In  the  business  of  holding  or  Investing  In  oil 
and  gas  securities  and  which  sell  their  own 
securities  on  the  Installment  basis  or  offer 
redeemable  securities.  In  the  connection, 
the  Managers  stated  that  the  Conference 
Committee  took  this  action — 

With  the  firm  understanding  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oil  and  gas  mdustry  will 
cooperate  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  (the  "•Commission") .  In  working 
out  a  reasonable  regulatory  statute  consist- 
ent with  the  need  for  protection  of  in- 
vestors in  this  area.  Such  proposal  will  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
If,  however,  the  Commission  falls  to  receive 
prompt  cooperation  from  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  on  this  matter.  It  Is  understood  by 
the  conferees  that  the  Commission  will  sub- 
mit early  In  the  next  Congress  appropriate 
legislation  to  provide  necessary  Investor  pro- 
tection in  this  area.- 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  attached 
proposed  bill  constitutes  a  reasonable  regu- 
latory statute  and  therefore  supports  its  In- 
trcxluction  as  a  bill. 

Before  discussing  the  proposed  regulatory 
statute  for  oil  programs,  we  have  set  forth 
below  a  review  of  the  Commission's  efforts 
to  obtain  legislative  reform  In  this  area. 

BACKGROUND 

Section  3(c)(9)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  excepts  from  the  definition 
of  "investment  company" — 

Any  person  substantially  all  of  whose 
business  consists  of  owning  or  holding  oil, 
gas,  or  other  mineral  royalties  or  leases,  or 
fractional  Interests  therein,  or  certificates  of 
Interest  or  participation  in  or  Investment 
contracts  relative  to  such  royalties  leases  or 
fractional   interests.' 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Investment 
Company  of  1940  sheds  no  light  on  the  spe- 
cific reason  for  this  exclusion  other  than  a 
general  statement  that  such  a  venture  was  a 
"special  type"  of  company.* 
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In  Its  1966  Report  on  the  Public  Policy 
Implications      of      Investment      Company 
Growth,  the  Commission  sought  to  narrow 
this  exemption  by  making  It  unavailable  to 
any  person  which  Issues  redeemable  securi- 
ties, face-amount  certificates,  or  period  pay- 
ment plan  certificates.'  The  legislation  orlgl- 
naUy  proposed  and  Introduced  In  1967  con- 
tained such  a  provision.'  The  then  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  Incor- 
porated this  provision  In  S.  3724 »  which  It 
reported  In   1968.'  This  provision  was  de- 
leted by  a  floor  amendment  prior  to  Senate 
passage  of  that  bill.  The  House  took  no  ac- 
tion and  that  bill  died  In  the  90th  Congress. 
In  May  1969,  during  the  91st  Congress,  the 
Senate  again  passed  mutual  fund  legislation, 
S.  2224,  which  contained  an  amendment  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  In  S.  3724  vrtth 
tespect  to  oil  and  gas  drilling  funds.'  Sub- 
sequently,   several    Industry   representatives 
contacted  the  Commission  staff  and  objected 
strenuously  to  this  amendment.  After  fur- 
ther consideration,  the  Commission,  during 
the  course  of  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Commerce   and   Finance  of   the 
House    Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce 
ConunUtee.  stated  that  It  v.-ould  not  object 
If  the  bill  were  changed  so  as  to  continue  the 
complete  exemptlo".  fnr  oil  programs  or  drill- 
ing funds   provided  their  Investment   con- 
tracts (1)  required  participants  to  pay  «10,- 
000   or    more    during    ev'ry    consecutive    12 
month  period.  (2)  did  not  afford  the  partici- 
pants   any    cash    surrender    or    redemption 
rights  and   (3)    did   not  Involve  any  frout- 
e:.d  load  or  ether  dlsprop^ortlonate  charges." 
However,  other  Industry  witnesses  testified 
In  opposition  to  legislation  which  would  sv.b- 
Ject  any  oil  program  to  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act.  Their  objections  were  based  upon 
their  belief  that  such  regulation  would  pre- 
vent certain   real    problems  for  them,   pri- 
marily becau.-e  of  the  difficulty  of  accommo- 
dating the  Industry  structure  contemplated 
by  the  Investment  Company  Act  with  the 
structure  In  fact  adopted  by  this  Industry  in 
order  to  provide  favorable  treatment  for  Its 
Investors  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
In  view  of  these  objections,  the  Commis- 
sion agreed  la  December  19^9.  to  ji  jTopcsrl 
by  the  nc.vly  formed  OH  Invrstmeiit  Insti- 
tute ("Oil"),  a  trade  association  of  nil  pro- 
gr.im  managers  and  sponsors,  that  the  Com- 
mlssio-i  stair  and  representatives  of  the  Oil 
drait  a  regulatory  statute  which  would  pro- 
vide protection  for  Investors  In  oil  programs, 
which  they  recognise  may  well  be  r.ecded.  It 
was   contemplated  that   such   a   statute,   In 
some  Instances,  would  ptr.il'.el  provisions  of 
the  Ir.vestment  Company  Act.  but  would  be 
especially  tailored  to  the  practices,  problems, 
and   operating  methods   of   this   Industry." 
In   adclitlon,   the  Commission  learned  that 
the  proposals  advanced  to  our  staff  by  rep- 
resentatives of  individual  companies,  as  well 
as  Its  orlgl'^ni  proposal,  were  not  satisfactory 
to  the  Industry  as  a  whole  and  would  have 
afforded    less    protection    to    Inverters    than 
the  procedures  which  the  Institute  and  the 
Commission  later  agreed  to  pursue. '=  There- 
f  Te.  the  Commission  did  not  object  to  the 
deletion  from  the  1970  Act  of  the  oil  and 
gas  amendment. 

NEED  FOB  RECIL.ATICN  OF  OIL  PROGRAMS 

The  need  for  regulation  of  oil  programs 
\\:\3  detailed  In  the  crurse  of  committee 
lic-ariiips  In  conjiection  with  the  1970  Act. 
Some  of  the  facts  upon  which  this  need  Is 
premised  are:  n)  OU  and  gas  exploration, 
development  and  drilling  funds  or  programs 
have  Increased  substantially  In  recent  years 
In  number  and  In  the  dollar  amount  of  se- 
curities they  offer  to  the  public;  (2)  these 
investment  vehicles  have  been  offered  as 
tax-sheltered  speculations  to  members  of 
the  Investing  public  In  many  cases  without 
regard  to  the  Investors  tax  bracket,  flnan- 
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clal  resources,  or  sophistication;  (3)  the 
arrangements  for  the  management  of  oil 
programs  virtually  always  Involve  elements 
of  self-dealing,  a-d  other  con.fllcts  of  Inter- 
est; (4)  the  multiplicity  of  complex  meth- 
ods of  compensating  managers  of  oil  pro- 
grams make  It  practically  impossible  for  In- 
vestors to  make  meaningful  comparisons 
and.  In  some  cases,  such  methods  appear  to 
provide  for  high  compensation  to  mana- 
gers In  relation  to  the  risk  they,  as  opposed 
to  public  Investors,  asst;me:  and  (5)  by  the 
use  of  "redemption"  or  repurchase  features. 
Installment  plans,  and  Increasingly  lower 
minimum  Investments,  many  of  these  jro- 
grams  have  some  cf  the  characteristics  of 
traditional  mutual  funds. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Commission's 
original  proposal  to  amend  Section  3(c)  (9) 
of  the  Investment  Company  Act  and,  as  indi- 
cated above,  the  approach  suggested  as  a 
compromise  in  the  course  of  1969  House  sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  1970  Act  amend- 
ments, may  not  have  resulted  In  regulation 
of  a  larfie  number  of  oil  and  gas  pre  iraris. 
This  possibility  was  pointed  out  In  a  letter  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce  and  Finance 
of  tlie  House  Commerce  Committee  from 
P.:source  Programs  Institute,  Inc.,  which  op- 
posed any  amendn  on:  to  .Section  3(c)  (9) .  In 
that  letter,  Resource  Programs  argued  that 
the  primary  bjslnc-s  of  oil  and  gas  programs 
.  .  .  !3  exploring  and  drilling  for  oil  and  ras 
and  developing  oil  and  eas  reserves.  While 
these  programs  may  purchase  oi!  and  gas 
leases  or  rractioual  interests  therein  they  are 
not  primarily  in  the  business  of  Investing 
or  trading  In  such  leases.*  •  •  Drilling  pro- 
grams are  engaged  in  an  active  operating 
business." 

Of  course,  if  Indeed  an  oil  program  Is  pri- 
marily engaged  !n  an  operating  business  It 
would  not  come  within  the  definition  of  In- 
vestment company  in  Section  3(a)  of  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act "  or  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  that  definition  by  Section  3(b) 
(1)  of  that  Act.'=  ^.n  this  ccni-'.ection.  a  sub- 
stantial number  cf  such  programs  are  more 
or  less  directly  en':;aged  In  the  actual  explo- 
ration, development  and  production  of  oil 
and  gas,  a-  d  such  programs  vary  consid- 
erably in  the  extent  to  which  their  spon.sors 
or  managers  perform  these  functions. 
Therefore,  had  Section  3(c)(9)  of  the  Act 
been  amended  In  the  manner  proposed  by 
the  Commission,  the  Comm-sion  would  have 
been  confronted  with  the  burdensome  task 
of  making  case  by  case  determinations  of 
whether  an  oil  program  is  in  fact  primarily 
an  operating  or  Investment  company.  This 
could  have  involved  many  lengthy  hearings 
and  possible  appeals  from  Commission  deter- 
minations at  great  expense  to  both  the  Com- 
mission and  oil  programs.  Furthermore,  even 
If  the  Commission  had  determined  that  an 
oil  program  were  an  Investment  company, 
such  a  program  could  have  avoided  registra- 
tion under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
merely  by  not  selling  redeemable  securities 
or  periodic  payment  plan  certificates.  Thus, 
as  Indicated  above,  it  appears  that  this  ap- 
proach would  have  succeeded  In  providing 
the  protections  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  to  only  a  very  limited  number  of  In- 
vestors in  oil  programs. 

In  any  event,  the  actual  and  possible 
abuses,  referred  to  above,  are  not  limited  to 
those  oU  programs  which  come  within  the 
definition  of  Investment  company  in  Section 
3(a)  of  the  Act,  I.e..  those  which  merely  hold 
or  Invest  In  undivided  Interests  in  oil  and  gas 
leases,  and  similar  securities.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  problems  of  Inadequate  In- 
vestor protection  are  present  in  the  entlr« 
Industry,  Including  oil  programs  which  en- 
gage In  the  actual  exploration,  development 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas. 

The  problems  presented  by  oil  programs 
are  attributable  in  large  part  to  the  ex- 
ternalized form  of  management  and  the 
separation   of   public   beneficial    ownership 


from  the  control  of  such  programs.  OU  and 
gas  programs  are  typically  organized  as  lim- 
ited partnerships,  although  some  programs 
are  organized  as  joint  ventures.  These  forms 
of  organizations  are  used  in  order  to  avoid 
being  taxed  as  a  corporation,  and  thus,  to 
afford  Investors  federal  pass-through  tax 
treatment.  Under  the  laws  of  most  states,  the 
limited  partners  are  prevented  from  exercis- 
ing any  control  over  the  management  of  the 
business."  Also,  most  general  partners  of  oil 
programs  have  the  authority  to  and,  fre- 
quently do,  appoint  another  person  who  will 
actually  perform  all  or  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  management  functions  of  the  program. 
Typically  this  other  person  Is  an  affiliated 
person  or  alter  ego  of  the  general  partner." 
With  their  position  of  dominance  and  con- 
trol over  the  affairs  of  oil  programs  thus 
seciu-ed,  the  managers  and  their  affiliates  are 
able  to  sell  oil  and  gas  Interests,  other  prop- 
erty and  services  to  such  program,  and  en- 
gage in  various  other  transactions  in  which 
their  Interests  conflict  with  those  of  the  pro- 
grams and  their  Investors. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  proposed  bill 
defines  "oil  program"  to  include  these  com- 
panies which  are  directly  engaged,  more  or 
less.  In  act'.ial  operation:.  However,  conven- 
tional operating  oil  companies  which  gen- 
erally do  not  have  externa'izert  manacement 
and  do  not  afford  their  i; —e.stors  pass- 
through  tax  treatment,  are  excluded  iiom 
scope  of  the  bill.  In  addition,  the  proposed 
bill  excepts  from  the  definition  of  'oil  pro- 
gram," among  other  things,  certain  arrange- 
ments commonly  used  by  many  small  inde- 
pendent oil  operators  to  finance  their  activi- 
ties. In  this  connection,  the  bill  excludes 
arrangements  which  have  a  limited  number 
of  Investors  and  are  not  offering  their  par- 
ticipations to  the  public  and  certain  arrange- 
ments which  offer  and  sell  direct  fractional 
iindlvided  Interests  in  oil  or  gas  rights  in 
specified  properties. 

DIRCUSSIONS  WITH  THE  INDUSTBT 

In  acc:rdance  v.  ith  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee directive,  ♦he  proposed  bill  was  drafted 
in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the 
oil  and  gas  industry.  The  Commission  stafT 
had  exten.slve  dlscu-sslons  with  the  Oil  and 
al£o  received  helpful  comments  from  the 
NASD,  the  Independent  Petroleum  Associa- 
tion of  America,  and  other  industry  repre- 
sentatives. In  this  regard,  the  OH,  reserving 
its  right  to  suggest  further  clarification  and 
technical  Improvements,  believes  that  the 
proposed  bUl  "meets  the  principles  expressed 
in  the  mandate  given  by  Congress  and  sup- 
ports the  introduction  of  that  bill  In  response 
to  such  Congressional  mandate". 

PROPOSED    NASD    REGULATION    OF   ALL    TAX 
SHELTERED  PROGRAMS 

While  the  Commission  staff  was  drafting 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  NASD  was  mak- 
ing a  parallel  effort  to  draft  rules  to  pro- 
tect Investors  not  only  In  oil  programs,  but 
also  In  all  other  tax -sheltered  programs.  In- 
cluding those  In  real  estate,  cattle,  and 
citrus  groves.  On  May  9,  1972.  the  NASD 
Issued  for  public  comment  proposed  regula- 
tions for  such  tax-shelter  programs. 
With  respect  to  oil  programs,  the  NASD'a 
proposed  rules  would  prohibit  NASD  mem- 
bers from  underwriting  or  participating  In 
the  distribution  of  securities  of  an  oil 
program  or  from  sponsoring  such  a  program, 
unless  the  program  meets  several  require- 
ments, which  Include  standards  relating  to 
sales  literature,  suitability  of  an  oil  program 
participation  for  Investors,  and  sales  com- 
missions. These  are  areas  In  which  the  NASD 
has  traditionally  exercised  Its  authority  un- 
der Section  15A  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  ("Maloney  Act").  However,  the 
NASD  rules  would  do  much  more  than  thla 
and  also  provide  that  oU  programs  meet  re- 
quirements relating  to  internal  structure  and 
opteratlons.  For  example,  (1)  management 
compensation  would  have  to  conform  to  oer- 
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tain  standards  of  reasonableness;  (2)  there 
would  be  prohibitions  on  certain  conflicts  of 
interest:  and  (3)  the  program  would 
have  to  give  certain  voting  rights  to  Investors. 
Other  tax-sheltered  programs  woxild  be  re- 
gulated in  a  similar  manner. 

Thus,  In  a  substantial  degree  the  proposed 
NASD  rules  contemplate  Indirect  regulation 
of  Issuers.  The  Commission  has  not  yet  de- 
termined whether  the  NASD  approach  Is 
appropriated  for  oU  and  gas  or  other  tax- 
sheltered  programs. 

Therefore,  as  mentioned  above,  this  bill 
attempts  to  regulate  certain  conflicts  of  In- 
terest directly  and  gives  the  NASD  specific 
authority  In  the  areas  of  sales  Uterattire, 
sales  charges,  suitability  and  classlflcatlon 
of  management  compensation.  However,  the 
bill  would  not  provide  for  Commission  or 
N.'VSD  regulation  of  management  compensa- 
ti;n.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  any  indi- 
cation that  the  NASD  does  not  presently  have 
such  authority  or  on  the  other  hand  as  a 
Commission  determination  that  NASD  regu- 
lation of  management  compensation  would 
be  appropriate. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  PROPOSED  BILL 

There  follows  a  section  by  section  analysis 
of  the  proposed  bill : 
Section  1 :  Citation  of  Act. 
Section  2:  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Pol- 
Icy. 
Section  3:  General  Definitions. 
Section  4 :  Definition  of  Oil  Program. 
Section  5:  Classification  of  OU  Programs. 
Section  6:  Exemptions. 
Section  7:  Transactions  of  Unregistered  Oil 

Programs  and  Certain  Other  Issuers. 
Section  8:  Registration  of  Oil  Programs. 
Section  9 :  Ineligibility  of  Certain  Persons. 
Section  10:  Offers  of  Exchange;  Repurchases; 

Assessments. 
Section  11:  Functions  and  Activities  of  Oil 

Programs. 
Section  12:  Changes  in  Fundamental  Policy. 
Se;tion  13:  Size  of  OU  Programs. 
Section  14:  Management  Agreements. 
Section  15:  Loans. 

Section   16:    Periodic   Payments  or   Install- 
ments. 
Section  17:  Reorganizations. 
Section  18:  Proxies. 

Section  19:  Transactions  with  Affiliated  Per- 
sons. 
Section  20:  Suitability;  Distribution  of  Secu- 
rities of  OU  Programs. 
Section  21:  Registration  of  Securities  Under 

the  Securities  Act  of  1933. 
Section  22:  Larceny  and  Embezzlement. 
Section  23:  Fraud. 
Section  24:  Misleading  Names. 
Section  25:  Filing  of  Documents  with  Com- 
mission in  Civil  Actions. 
Section  26:  Destination  and  Falsification  of 

Reports  and  Records. 
Section  27:  Periodic  and  Other  Reports, 
Section  28:  Accounts  and  Records. 
Section  29:  Conformance  of  Existing  OU  Pro- 

gr,\ms. 
Section    30:    Exemption    from    Investment 

Company  Act  of  1940. 
Section  31 :  Study  of  OU  Programs. 
Section  32:  Reinvestment  of  Income  or  Cash 

Flow. 
Section  33:  Tax  Ruling  or  Opinion. 
Section  34:   Rules  and  Regulations;   Proce- 
dures, 
Section  35:  Orders;  Procedures  for  Issuance. 
Section  36:  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Orders; 

General  Powers  of  the  Commission. 
Section  37:  Hearings  by  Commission. 
Section  38:  Enforcement  of  Act. 
Section  39:  Court  Review  of  Orders. 
Section    40:    Jurisdiction    of    Offenses    and 

Suits, 
Section  41:  Annual  Reports  of  Commission; 

Employees  of  the  Commission. 
Section  42:  Information  Filed  with  Commis- 
sion. 
Section  43:  Validity  of  Contracts. 


Section  44.  LlabUlty  of  Controlling  Persons, 

Preventing  Compliance  with, Act. 
Section  45.  Penalties 
Section  46.  Effect  on  Existing  Law 
Section  47.  Repealer 
Section  48.  Separability  of  Provisions 
Section  49.  Effective  Date 
Section  2.  Findings  and  General  Policy 

This  section  sets  forth  the  findings  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  oil  programs. 
Section  3.  General  Definitions 

This  section  sets  forth  the  general  defini- 
tions of  terms  used  In  the  bill  some  of  which 
are  discussed  In  the  explanation  of  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  of  the  bill  where  appro- 
priate. 
Section  4.  Definition  of  Oil  Program 

For  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  an  oU  and 
gas  drlUlng  program  or  fund  has  been  desig- 
nated an  "oil  program."  Subsection  (a)  spe- 
cifies that  the  following  come  within  the 
definition  of  oU  program:  (1)  Any  Issuer 
which  Is  or  holds  Itself  out  as  being  engaged 
prlmarUy  or  proposes  to  engage  primarily  In 
the  business  of  owning,  holding,  trading,  in- 
vesting or  reinvesting  in  oU  and  gas  Interests, 
or  In  the  business  of  exploring  or  drilling  for 
or  producUig  oU  and  gas  or  recelvmg  such 
production  or  the  proceeds  thereof  (para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a));  or  (2)  any 
Issuer  which  Is  engaged  or  proposes  to  en- 
gage In  anv  of  the  activities  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  owns 
or  proposes  to  acnulre  oU  or  gas  Interests  or 
ether  assets  used  In  connection  with  such 
activities  having  a  value  whlrh  exoeeds  40 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  such  Issuer's  total 
as=ets  on  an  unconsolidated  basis  (paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)). 

The  term  Issuer  Is  defined  In  Section  3(a) 
(17)  as  any  person  (A)  who  Issues  or  pro- 
poses to  Issue  any  security,  or  has  outstand- 
ing any  security  which  It  has  Issued  and  (B) 
provides  flow-through  tax  treatment  to  Its 
investors.  For  the  purposes  of  this  definition, 
a  person  would  be  deemed  to  provide  such 
flow-through  tax  trer.tment  If  It  permits  or 
holds  Itsplf  out  as  permitting  Its  beneficial 
owners  to  take  Into  account.  In  computing 
their  Individual  federal  Income  tax,  their 
shares  oi  such  person's  income,  deduction, 
credit,  depreciation,  depletion.  Intangible 
drUUng  and  development  costs,  or  slmUar 
lt°ms.  The  term  "person"  Is  defined  In  Sec- 
tion 3(a)  (25)  as  any  natural  person  or  a 
company.  "Company"  Is  defined  by  Section  3 
(a)  (8)  to  Include  a  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  trust,  fund,  or  any  organized 
group  of  persons  whether  Incorporated  or 
not.  The  term  "Issuer"  Is  thus  broad  enough 
to  include  limited  partnerships,  joint  ven- 
tures and  every  other  form  of  organization 
under  which  an  oU  program  might  conceiv- 
ably operate.  However,  as  Indicated  previous- 
ly, conventional  operating  oU  companies  are 
liot  Included  In  the  definition  of  oU  program 
since  they  are  organized  as  corporations 
which  do  not  generally  provide  flow-through 
tax  treatment  to  their  Investors, 

It  Is  important  to  note  that,  although  a 
person  who  snonsors  or  manages  an  oU  pro- 
gram mav  be  an  Issuer  or  co-Issuer  of  an  oU 
program  "security  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933,  such  a  person  would 
not  be  deemed  an  Issuer  and  thus  would  not 
be  an  oil  program  for  the  purposes  of  this 
bill.  Rather,  such  a  person  would  generaUy 
come  within  the  deflnltlon  of  "manager"  In 
Section  3(a)  (19),  and,  as  such  his  relation- 
ship and  transactions  with  the  oU  program 
would  oe  subject  to  certain  requirements." 
Thus,  each  limited  partnership  or  other 
venture  sponsored  or  managed  by  a  particu- 
lar manager  would  be  treated  as  a  separate 
Issuer  for  the  purposes  of  the  definitional 
provisions  of  the  bUl.  except  In  the  unlikely 
event  that  a  number  of  limited  partnerships 
or  ventures  under  common  management  in- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


vested  In  or  conducted  their  activities  on 
substantially  the  same  properties. 

OU  programs  may  Issue  a  variety  of  Instru- 
ments which  may  be  deemed  to  be  sectirltlea, 
as  defined  In  the  federal  securities  laws  and 
in  Section  3(a)  (39)  of  the  bUl.  However,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  bUl  is  to  provide  pro- 
tections for  holders  of  securities  of  the  pro- 
grams which  are  denoted  "program  partici- 
pations", defined  In  Section  3(a)  (29) .  For  ex- 
ample, certain  voting  rights  are  given  to 
holders  of  program  participations  by  Sections 
12  and  14  which  relate  to  changes  In  funda- 
mental policies  and  to  management  agree- 
ments. 

In  the  typical  oil  program  organized  as  a 
limited  partnership,  a  program  participation, 
as  defined,  woxild  be  represented  by  a  limited 
partnership  Interest,  but  may  also  Include 
a  general  partnership  Interest  In  such  pro- 
gram if  It  were  an  Investment  contract, 
rather  than  an  Interest  possessed  by  the 
manager  by  reason  of  being  such.  Such  an 
oil  program  may  issue  other  types  of  Interests 
which  may  be  deemed  to  be  securities.  How- 
ever, the  issuance  of  such  Interests  may  be 
merely  incidental  to  the  operations  of  the 
prograir  and  nor  a  vehicle  for  public  Invest- 
ment In  or  financing  of  the  progr.im.  For  ex- 
ample, m  acquiring  an  oil  or  gas  lease,  an  oil 
program  may  give  the  landowner  a  royalty  In- 
terest in  aiiy  oi:  or  gas  production  from  the 
property  subject  to  such  lease.  In  this  con- 
text, such  a  royalty  Interest  would  not  be  a 
program  p.Trtlclpatlon. 

The  term  "oil  and  gas  Interest"  Is  defined 
in  Section  3(a)  (22)  and  Includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  fractional  undivided  interest  In 
oil  or  gas  royalties  rights  and  certificates  of 
Interest  or  participation  In  such  royalties  or 
rights — which  are  presently  defined  as  pecurl- 
ties  under  the  federal  securities  laws,  "any  oU 
or  gas  rovalty  or  lease  ...  or  anv  o^her  Inter- 
est or  ricrht  whl"h  permits  the  explrra.ii^n  or 
drilling  for.  or  production  rf  "'!  or  gas  or 
other  related  hydrocarbons  cr  the  receipt  of 
such  production  or  the  proceeds  thereof." 

Subset  tioi  (bl  nrovides  a  me-hod  fc"  which 
an  loouer  coming 'wlthUi  the  definition  of  oU 
program  by  virtue  of  the  40  percent  test  in 
paragr.iph  (2\  of  subsection  (a)  may  file  an 
application  for  a  Commission  order  declaring 
it  to  be  primarily  engaged  In  a  business  or 
buslnes':es  other  than  an  oi!  program  busi- 
ness. An  issuer  which,  receive?  s-.'ch  an  order 
would  be  excepted  from  the  definition  of  oil 
program.  However,  If  the  facts  warrant,  the 
Commission  could  later  revoke  such  an  order. 
The  filing  of  such  an  application  In  pood  faith 
by  an  issuer  other  than  a  registered  oil  pro- 
gram would  exempt  the  applicant  for  a  period 
of  90  days  from  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  For  c.Tuse  shown,  the  Commissicu  is  au- 
thorised to  extend  the  period  of  such  ex- 
emption. 

Subsection  (c)  excludes  from  the  definl- 
tio:-.  of  oil  progra:n  in  subsection  (ai  those 
issuers  for  which  regulation  under  this  bUl 
does  not  r.ppear  necessary  or  apT>roprlat€. 
Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  excepts  from 
the  definition  of  oil  program  anv  Issuer  all 
of  whose  participations  are  owned  by  a  com- 
pany which  does  not  come  with  the  defini- 
tion of  oU  prccram  in  subsection  (a)  or  is 
excepted  from  thrvt  definition  by  subsection 
(b).  In  determining  whether  such  company 
is  Itself  an  oil  program  the  assets  of  such 
issuer  would   be  taken  Into  account. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  excepts 
any  issuer  whose  outstanding  participations 
are  beneficially  owned  by  not  more  than  35 
persons  and  which  Is  not  making  and  does 
not  presently  propose  to  make  a  public  of- 
fering of  Its  participations.  These  conditions 
are  independent  of  each  other  and  both  must 
be  met  by  an  Issuer  In  order  to  avail  Itself 
of  this  exclusion.  Persons  primarily  engaged 
In  the  oil  and  gas  business  would  not  be 
counted  In  determining  whether  the  35  per- 
son limit  has  been  exceeded.  Also,  beneficial 
ownership  of  an  issuer's  participations  by  a 
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company  Is  deemed  to  be  beneficial  owner- 
ship by  one  person,  with  the  following  excep- 
tion: If  a  company  (other  than  a  corpora- 
tion) owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing participations  of  the  Issuer,  then 
the  beneficial  ownership  of  such  participa- 
tions shall  be  deemed  to  be  that  of  the  hold- 
ers of  such  company's  outstanding  securities, 
unless  the  value  of  all  participations  of  oil 
programs  owned  by  such  company  does  not 
exceed  Ave  percent  of  the  value  of  Its  total 
assets. 

Paragraph  i3)  of  subsection  (c)  provides 
an  exception  for  persons  who  are  brokers  and 
dealers  in  oil  and  gas  Interests. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (c)  excludes 
a  Joint  venture  or  similar  association,  each 
member  of  which  is  a  person  who  Is  primarily 
etigaged  In  the  oil  and  gas  business,  includ- 
ing a  registered  oil  program,  or  a  person 
found  by  the  Commission,  upon  written  ap- 
plication, not  to  require  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (5i  of  subsection  (c»  excludes 
certain  arrangements  customarily  formed  In 
the  oil  and  gas  Industry.  These  arrangements 
are  designated  In  this  paragarph  as  associa- 
tion created  by  unit,  unit  operating,  com- 
munltlzatlon,  or  pooling  agreement  formed  to 
explore  for  or  produce  oil  or  gas  In  a  defined 
area  substantially  all  of  whose  members 
owned  an  Interest  in  such  area  prior  to  such 
formation.  This  exclusion  would  not  be  avail- 
able, however.  If  the  purpose  of  such  forma- 
tion is  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (c)  excepts 
Issuers  of  direct-fractional  undivided  inter- 
ests In  oil  or  gas  rights  In  specified  proper- 
ties which  have  complied  with  the  require- 
ments for  registration  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  or  which  are  entitled  to  rely 
upon  Regulation  B  under  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  and  have  compiled  with  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  that  regulation.  However,  the 
Conunlsslon  would  be  given  authority  tinder 
this  paragraph  to  Impose  conditions  on  the 
availability  of  this  exception  by  appropriate 
rules  to  protect  Investors. 

As  Indicated  above,  the  term  "Issuer"  un- 
der this  bUl  may  dlfTer  from  that  In  the 
Securities  Act.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Issuer  could  be  the  "organized 
group  of  persons"  who  own  the  fractional  in- 
terests; whereas,  the  issuer  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Securities  Act  would  be  the  owner  of 
the  Interest  who  creates  fractional  Interests 
for  the  purpose  of  public  offering.  The  para- 
graph (6)  exception  would  be  available  to  the 
organized  group  or  venture  if  the  Issuer  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Securities  Act  has  com- 
plied with  the  regulation  requirements  of 
that  Act  or  with  Regulation  B  under  that 
Act. 

Ventures  which  sell  interests  of  the  kind 
described  in  paragraph  (6)  usually  do  not  In- 
volve the  same  potential  for  abuse  as  the 
common  oil  program  which,  at  the  time  it 
offers  Its  participations  to  the  public,  has  no 
specific  properties  (I.e..  a  "bll'id  pool").  But 
such  ventures  are  not  entirelv  free  from 
many  of  the  problems  associated  with  the 
blind  pool  oil  programs,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  self-dealing  and  other  practices  in- 
volving conflicts  of  interest.  For  this  reason, 
paragraph  (6)  affords  a  blanket  exception 
from  all  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  gives 
the  Commission  flexibility  to  adopt  rules  to 
protect  Investors  in  such  ventures. 

SECTION  5.   CXASSIFICATION  OF  Oil,  PROCRAMS 

Section  4  would  divide  oil  programs  into 
repurchase  and  nonrepxirchase,  and  dlver- 
Bified  and  non-dlverslfied  programs. 

A  repurchase  program  is  an  oil  program 
which  Issues  a  repurchaseable  program  par- 
ticipation under  Section  10(b)  of  the  bill. 
The  terms  of  a  "repurchaseable  procram  par- 
ticlDation."  whlch'ls  defined  In  Section  3(a) 
(34) .  provide  for  the  repurchase,  redemption, 
or  other  payment  of  such  participation  by 
any  person,  in  cash  or  other  consideration.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  upon  presentment  by  the 


holder  thereof  or  otherwise.  A  non-repur- 
chase  program  is  an  oil  program  other  than 
a  repurchase  program. 

A  diversified  program  Is  an  oil  program 
which  has  or  proposes  to  acquire  or  engage 
In  activities  on  five  separate  prospects; 
spends  or  proposes  to  spend  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  its  net  capital  or  any  one  pros- 
pect; and  has  a  net  worth  of  at  least  $250,000 
on  the  date  it  commences  operations.  A  non- 
diversified  program  is  any  oil  program  other 
than  a  diversified  program. 

SECTION    6.    EXEMPTIONS 

Subsection  (a)  gives  the  Commission  broad 
authority  to  exempt  any  person,  security  or 
oil  and  gas  Interest  or  transaction  from  any 
provisions  of  the  bill  If  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  and  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors. Subsection  (b)  provides  that  an  oil 
program  which  is  exempted  by  the  Commis- 
sion from  the  registration  provision  of  the 
bill  may  be  subjected  to  specific  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  sub- 
stantially similar  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tions 6(c)  and  6(e)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act. 

SECTION   7.  TRANSACTIONS  OF  UNREGISTERED  OH. 
PROGRAMS  AND  OF  CERTAIN  OTHER  ISSUERS 

Subsection  (a)  makes  It  unlawful  for  an 
Oil  program  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  a  State,  unless  registered 
under  Section  8  of  the  bill,  to  conduct  Its 
activities  through  the  use  of  the  malls  or 
instrumentalities  of  interstate  commerce. 
Subsection  (b)  makes  It  unlawful  for  a 
manager  of  or  underwriter  for  any  oil  pro- 
gram unless  such  program  is  registered 
under  Section  8  or  exempt  under  Section  6, 
through  the  Jurisdictional  means,  to  offer  or 
sell  any  security  Issued  by  such  program, 
purchase,  redeem,  or  otherwise  acquire  any 
such  security,  or  sell  or  purchase  for  the 
account  of  such  program  any  oil  and  gas  In- 
terest or  any  security.  The  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  would  not  apply  to 
transactions  which  are  merely  Incidental  to 
the  dissolution  of  any  oil  program  which  was 
organized  before  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  it  unlawful  for  a 
promoter  of  a  proposed  oil  program  and  for 
an  underwriter  of  such  a  promoter,  through 
the  use  of  Jurisdictional  means,  to  offer  for 
sale  or  sell  in  connection  with  a  public  of- 
fering, any  preorganization  certificate  or 
subscription  for  such  an  oil  program. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  no  oil  pro- 
gram organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
countr\-  may  register  under  this  bill  or  pub- 
licly offer  its  securities  through  use  of  the 
malls  or  other  Instrumentalities  of  interstate 
commerce,  unless  the  Commission  by  order 
finds  that  such  foreign  oil  program  can  be 
effectively  subjected  to  the  same  tvpe  of 
regulation  as  domestic  registered  oil  pro- 
grams. 

Subsection  (e)  is  designed  to  prevent 
avoidance  of  the  provisions  cf  the  bill  by 
an  issuer  which  is  primarily  engaged  in  a 
non-oil  program  business  (e.g.,  an  Issuer 
which  Is  primarily  a  tax-sheltered  real  es- 
tate, cattle,  or  citrus  grove  program),  but 
which  spends  a  substantial  amount  of  Its 
investors'  money  ($500,000  In  any  12  month 
period)  on  til  program  activities.  This  pur- 
pose would  be  accomplished  by  requiring 
such  an  issuer  to  conduct  its  oil  program 
activities  through  a  separate  legal  entity 
which  is  reetstered  and  otherwise  regulated 
as  an  oil  prot;ram  under  this  bill,  if  it  makes 
a  public  offering  or  If  it  has  more  than  35 
beneficial  owners  of  Its  securities.  Bene.lcial 
ownership  would  be  computed  in  the  manner 
provided  in  Section  4(C)  (2). 

SECTION     8.     REGISTRATION     OF     OIL     PROCRAMS 

Siibfei^tion  (a)  provides  that  registration 
of  an  oil  program  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  a  State  shall  become 
effective  upon  fil'ng  with  the  Commission  of 
a  notificttion  of  registration. 


Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  filing  of 
a  formal  registration  statement  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  registration,  as  fixed 
by  the  Commission.  The  registration  state- 
ment must  include  a  recital  of  an  oil  pro- 
gram's policy  with  respect  to  specifically  enu- 
merated items  and  supply  certain  other  in- 
formation. The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  the  information  and  documents  to 
be  filed  in  such  registration  statement. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  provision  for  the 
simplification  of  the  registration  procedure 
by  permitting  the  filing  of  copies  of  registra- 
tion statements  already  filed  under  certain 
acts  now  administered  by  the  Commission. 

Subsection  (d)  sets  forth  the  procedure 
for  correcting  or  suspending  materially  de- 
ficient registration  statements. 

Subsection  (e)  empowers  the  Commission 
to  cancel  the  registration  of  an  oil  program 
if  the  Commission  finds  that  It  has  ceased  to 
be  an  oil  program.  If  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors,  an  order  for  dereglstra- 
tion  may  be  made  upon  appropriate  condi- 
tions, including  registration  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  if  such  pro- 
gram after  dereglstratlon  would  be  an  In- 
vestment company  as  defined  tn  that  Act. 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  exempt  any  operating  entity  of  a  reg- 
istered oil  program  from  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  8,  If  and  to  the  extent  such 
exemption  is  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  and  with  the  protection  of 
investors.  The  term  "operating  entity"  is 
defined  In  Section  3(a)  (23)  as  any  oil  pro- 
gram all  of  the  outstanding  participations 
of  which  are  directly  owned  by  a  registered 
oil  program  and  through  which  such  regis- 
tered oil  program  conducts  all  or  a  signif- 
icant part  of  Its  business.  Some  oil  programs 
organized  as  limited  partnerships  conduct 
their  activities  through  one  or  more  other 
limited  partnerships  ("operating  entitles") 
in  which  the  limited  partnership  is  the  sole 
limited  partner.  In  some  arrangements  of 
this  kind,  Investors  are  given  the  opportunity 
of  dividing  their  purchase  price  among  such 
operating  entitles."*  Since  operating  entitles 
of  such  oil  programs  are  generally  organized 
pursuant  to  an  identical  Instrument,  the 
filing  of  separate  registration  statements  for 
each  entity  may  result  in  overly  repetitious 
filings.  Accordingly,  subsection  (f)  Is  in- 
tended to  permit  the  Commission  to  avoid 
unnecessary  duplication  of  paper  work  in 
connection  with  registering  an  operating  en- 
tity under  the  bill.  However,  this  subsection 
is  not  intended  to  relieve  an  operating  entity 
of  any  of  the  requirements  Imposed  on  oil 
programs  In  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill. 

SECTION    9.    INELIGIBILITT    OF   CERTAIN   PERSONS 

Subsection  (a)  makes  It  vmlawful  for  any 
person  barred  from  serving  Investment  com- 
panies In  the  capacities  enumerated  and  for 
the  reasons  specified  In  Section  9(a)  (1)  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  to  serve  or  act 
as  an  employee,  officer,  directors,  manager,  or 
principal  underwriter  of  a  registered  oil  pro- 
gram, or  as  an  affiliated  person  of  such  man- 
ager or  principal  underwriter  (paragraph 
( 1 ) ) .  This  subsection  also  bars  any  person 
from  serving  an  oil  program  in  those  capaci- 
ties who  within  10  years  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  arising  out  of  such  person's  con- 
duct as  an  underwriter,  broker,  dealer,  or  as 
manager  or  affiliated  person  or  salesman  of 
any  oil  program,  or  as  affiliated  person  of  any 
such  manager  (paragraph  (2)). 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  Institute  administrative  proceedings  to 
prohibit  any  person  from  serving  a  registered 
oil  program  in  certain  capacities  if  such  per- 
son has  violated  any  provision  of  the  bill  or 
certain  provisions  of  the  other  federal  secu- 
rities laws. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  exempt  any  person  from  the  prohibition 
set  forth  In  su'osectlon  (ai  where  it  Is  shown 
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that  the  penalty  as  applied  to  any  such  per- 
son would  be  unduly  or  disproportionately 
severe  or  that  the  conduct  of  such  person 
has  been  such  as  not  to  make  it  against  the 
public  Interest  or  protection  of  Investors  that 
such  exemption  be  granted. 

section    10.   offers  of  exchange; 
repurchases;    assessments 
Subsection  (a)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
registered  oil  program,  any  manager  or  prin- 
cipal underwriter  of  such  program,  or  any 
affiliated  person  of  those  persons,  to  make  or 
cause  to  be  made  any  offer  of  exchange  to  a 
holder  of  a  program  participation,  imless  five 
conditions  are  met  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect investors.  First,  such  an  offer  must  be 
made  only  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
after   the   program   commenced   operations. 
Prior  to  such  time,  oil  programs  generally 
do  not  have  sufficient  operating  history  to 
make  valuations  of  their  reserves  with  any 
degree  of  rellabUlty.  Second,  the  offer  of  ex- 
change must  be  made  to  all  holders  of  pro- 
gram participations  of  such  program.  Third, 
if  the  offer  Is  made  to  the  manager  or  prin- 
cipal underwriter,  or  their  affiliates  for  any 
Interest  they  may  have  in  the  programs,  such 
offer  must  not  be  on  a  basis  which  is  more 
advantageous  to  those  persons  than  to  the 
holders  of  program  participations.  Fourth, 
the  value  of  any  security  or  other  considera- 
tion offered  must  be  at  least  equivalent  to 
the  value  of  the  program  participation.  Fifth, 
the  terms  of  the  offer,  the  basis  of  valuation 
and  such  other  information  required  by  any 
Commission  rules   must   be  filed   with   the 
Commission  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  exchange  and  must  be 
transmitted  to  the  offerees,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions from  this  requirement  If  the  offer 
is  made  by  means  of  a  registration  statement 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Securities 
Act  or  If  the  security  offered  Is  exempted  by 
Section  3(a)  (10)  of  the  Securities  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  it  unlawful  for  a 
registered  oil  program  or  the  manager  or 
principal  underwriter  or  their  affiliates,  to 
sell  any  program  participation  issued  by  such 
program  which  is  or  purports  to  be  repur- 
chasable,  unless  four  conditions  are  met. 
First,  a  repurchase  must  be  made  only  after 
the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  pro- 
gram commenced  operations,  except  that  a 
production  purchase  program  may  repur- 
chase after  it  has  fully  Invested  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  participations.  A  "production 
purchase  program"  is  defined  in  Section  3(a) 
(28)  as  an  oil  program  substantially  all  of 
whose  business  consists  of  owning,  holding, 
or  Investing  In  oil  or  gas  Interests  in  pro- 
ducing properties,  thus  permitting  greater 
reliability  in  valuations  of  reserves.  Second, 
the  person  obligated  to  make  the  purchase 
must  not  be  a  registered  oil  program.  Third, 
a  repurchase  must  be  made  only  In  cash  and 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram participation.  Fourth,  the  person  obli- 
gated to  make  the  repurchase  and  any  per- 
son obligated  by  contract  to  furnish  such 
person  funds  to  make  repurchase  must  have 
a  combined  net  worth  equal  to  at  least  15 
percent  of  the  amount  of  program  partici- 
pations such  person  may  be  obligated  to  re- 
purchase in  all  registered  oil  programs. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  person 
who  Is  obligated  to  repurchase  program  par- 
ticipation of  a  registered  oil  program  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  may  not  suspend  the 
right  of  repurchase  or  postpone  the  date  of 
satisfaction  upon  repurchase  for  more  than 
seven  days  after  the  date  specified  for  repur- 
chase, except  for  periods  when  certain  emer- 
gencies exist. 

Subsection  (d)  sets  forth  the  manner  In 
which  the  value  of  oil  program  participations 
should  be  determined  for  the  purposes  of  of- 
fers of  exchange  and  repurchases  pursuant 
to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  respectively.  In 
this  regard,  value  of  program  participations 
means  the  fair  value  of  oU  and  gas  reserves 
and  other  assets  of  the  program.  The  present 


worth  of  future  net  revenues  attributable  to 
oil  and  gas  reserves  of  the  program  must  be 
determined  by  an  independent  petroleum  en- 
gineer within  120  days  of  the  date  proposed 
for  the  exchange  or  of  the  date  upon  which 
repurchase  Is  to  be  made.  Supplemental  re- 
visions to  such  valuation  must  be  made  to 
refiect  any  material  changes.  In  order  to  ar- 
rive at  the  present  worth  of  dollars  to  be 
received  In  the  future,  the  person  obligated 
to  make  the  exchange  or  repurchase  shall 
discount  future  net  revenues  in  good  faith. 
And,  In  order  to  arrive  at  fair  value,  present 
worth  shall  be  discounted  by  such  person  in 
good  faith  for  risk.  The  fair  value  of  other 
assets  of  the  oil  program  must  be  determined 
in  good  faith  by  the  person  obligated  to 
make  the  exchange  or  repurchase. 

In  addition,  subsection  (d)  provides  the 
value  of  securities  of  a  company  for  which 
market  quotations  are  readily  available  shall 
be  the  market  value  of  such  securities.  If  no 
such  quotations  are  readily  available,  the 
value  of  such  securities  Is  the  fair  value. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  It  unlawful  for  any 
registered  oil  program  to  Issue  any  program 
participation  providing  for  mandatory  as- 
sessments upon  the  holder  thereof  which  ex- 
ceed 15  percent  of  the  Initial  subscription 
price.  This  subsection  also  prohibits  the  pro- 
vision of  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  the 
holder's  Interest  In  such  program  for  failure 
to  pay  any  assessment,  whether  mandatory 
or  optional.  With  respect  to  a  failure  to  pay 
a  mandatory  assessment,  "penalty  or  for- 
feiture" means  the  loss  by  the  holder  of  a 
program  participation  of  any  Interest  In  such 
program  In  excess  of  300  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  unpaid  mandatory  assess- 
ment. But,  in  the  event  of  any  legal  action 
to  collect  any  unpaid  mandatory  assessment, 
any  amount  In  excess  of  such  unpaid  amount 
and  the  actual  damages  to  the  program 
caused  by  the  failure  to  pay  such  assessment 
as  may  be  awarded  in  a  Judgment  against 
such  holder  would  be  a  "penalty  or  forfeit- 
ure." With  respect  to  a  failure  to  pay  an 
optional  assesment,  "penalty  or  forfeiture" 
means  any  loss  other  than  reduction  of  the 
holder's  interest  In  the  oil  program  to  the 
ratio  of  his  capital  contribution. 

SECTION    11.   FUNCTIONS  AND  ACTrVITIES  OF  OIL 
PROGRAMS 


Subsection  (a)  makes  it  tmlawful  for  a 
registered  oil  program  and  companies  it  con- 
trols to  hold,  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire 
any  program  participation  Issued  by  any 
other  oil  program.  This  subsection  also  makes 
It  unlawful  for  any  oil  program  and  compa- 
nies It  controls  to  hold,  purchase,  or  other- 
wise acquire  any  program  participation  Is- 
sued by  any  registered  oil  program. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  It  unlawful  for  a 
registered  oil  program,  any  principal  under- 
writer therefor,  or  any  registered  broker 
dealer,  knowingly  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  program  participation  by  such  oil 
program  to  any  other  oil  program  or  com- 
panies it  controls. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  an  exception  from 
the  prohibition  of  subsection  (a)  for  a  reg- 
istered oil  program  which  conducts  all  or  a 
significant  part  of  Its  activities  through  oil 
programs  which  s^e  operating  entitles.  How- 
ever, the  prohibition  in  subsection  (a)  would 
be  applicable  to  any  such  operating  entity. 
Subsection  (d)  would  also  prohibit  a  reg- 
istered oil  program  or  companies  It  controls 
from  holding,  purchasing  or  otherwise  ac- 
quiring any  security  of  or  any  other  Interest 
In  the  business  of  an  Investment  company, 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  the  Investment, 
Company  Act. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  an  exception  from 
subsections  (a)  and  (b) ,  for  a  registered  pro- 
duction purchase  program  which  purchases 
a  program  participation  of  an  oil  program 
which  Is  producing  oil  and  gas,  provided  that 
such  program  is  not  required  to  pay  any  sales 
charge  or  management  fee  by  reason  of  hold- 


ing or  purchasing  such  program  participa- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  Section  11  of  the  bill  is  to 
prevent  pyramiding  of  control  of  oil  pro- 
grams and  layering  of  management  fees, 
sales,  charges  and  other  costs. 

SECTION    12.   CHANGES  IN   FUNDAMENTAL  POLICT 

Subsection  (a)  requires  every  registered  oil 
program  to  Include  in  the  instrument  pur- 
suant to  which  it  is  organized  the  recitals  of 
policy  required  by  section  8(b)  to  be  set  forth 
in  its  registration  statement. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  it  unlawful  for  a 
registered  oil  program,  unless  authorized  by 
the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  its 
outstanding  program  participations,  to 
change  Its  classifications  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 5  (except  a  change  in  classification  from 
diversified  to  non-dlverslfied  resulting  from  a 
force  majeure);  to  change  or  deviate  from 
certain  fundamental  policies  as  stated  in  its 
registration  statement;  or  to  change  the  na- 
ture of  Its  business  so  as  to  cease  to  be  an 
oil  program,  except  pursuant  to  dissolution. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  change  In 
the  policies  of  an  operating  entity  of  a 
registered  oil  program  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  change  In  the  policies  of  such  registered 
program. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  Section  11  shall  affect  any  limita- 
tions of  liability  to  which  the  program  par- 
ticipations of  a  registered  oil  program  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  the  laws  of  any 
state.  The  provisions  for  investor  control  of 
the  policies  of  oil  programs  may  raise  difficult 
questions  under  the  limited  partnership  laws 
of  many  states  Insofar  as  the  continuation 
of  limited  liability  of  limited  partners  is  con- 
cerned. Accordingly,  subsection  (d)  would 
supersede  any  state  law  to  the  etxent  It  might 
be  read  to  preclude  limited  liability  of  lim- 
ited partners  of  a  registered  oil  program  by 
reason  of  the  exercise  of  the  voting  rights 
provided  by  Section  12. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  every  pro- 
gram participation  shall  have  equal  voting 
rights  with  every  other  program  participation 
on   matters  subject  to  subsection    (a) . 

SECTION  13.  SIZE  OF  OIL  PROGRAMS 

Section  13  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  regis- 
tered oil  program  or  a  principal  underwriter 
for  such  program  to  make  a  public  offering  of 
a  program  participation  of  such  program  un- 
less certain  conditions  are  met.  First,  the 
manager  of  the  oil  program  must  meet  net 
worth  requirements  of  section  14(a),  which 
are  discussed  below.  Second,  provision  must 
be  made  In  connection  with  the  registration 
of  such  securities  under  the  Securities  Act 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  ade- 
quately insures  that:  (A)  such  oil  program 
will  not  commence  operations  until  cash  or 
subscriptions  for  such  participations  are  re- 
ceived In  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  the 
greater  of  $250,000  or  other  amount  estab- 
lished by  such  program;  (B)  that  su-range- 
ments  will  be  made  whereby  any  proceeds  so 
paid  In,  IncKiding  sale  charges,  will  be  placed 
immediately  In  a  custodial  account  with  a 
bank  and  will  be  refunded  to  any  subscriber 
without  any  deduction.  In  the  event  that  the 
net  proceeds  or  subscriptions  so  received  by 
the  program  do  not  equal  the  minimum 
amount  within  90  days  after  the  date  speci- 
fied In  the  registration  statement  for  the 
commencement  of  operations:  and  (C)  that 
the  offering  of  program  participations  of 
such  program  or  any  other  program  with  the 
same  manager  shall  terminate  if  the  manager 
falls  to  meet  the  net  worth  requirements  of 
section  14(a). 

SECTION  14.  MANAGEMENT  AGREEMENTS 

Subsection  (a)  specifies  minimum  net 
worth  requirements  for  persons  acting  as 
managers  of  oil  programs.  This  subsection 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
serve  or  act  as  a  manager  unless  such  person 
maintains  at  all  times  a  net  worth  equal  to 
the  greater  of  (a)  $250,000.  or  (b)  the  lesser 
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of  tl. 000,000  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total  capital 
contrlbutlona  made  by  the  holders  of  pro- 
gram participations  of  all  registered  oil  pro- 
grams managed  by  such  person.  For  the  piir- 
poee  of  the  5  per  cent  computation,  the 
capital  contrlbutlona  of  oil  programs  orga- 
nized during  the  two-year  period  prior  to  the 
determination  of  net  worth  are  taken  Into 
account.  The  subsection  also  specifically 
permits  the  manager  to  take  Into  account  in 
computing  Its  net  worth  the  value  of  Its  re- 
serves of  oil,  gaa  and  other  minerals  and  the 
net  worth  of  a  guarantor  of  the  manager's 
obligations  to  the  oil  program.  If  more  than 
one  person  serves  as  manager,  these  net 
worth  requirements  may  be  met  by  aggregat- 
ing the  net  worth  of  such  persons  In  accord- 
ance with  Commission  rules. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  any  person 
acting  as  a  manager  for  an  oil  program  must 
have  a  written  contract  with  such  program 
■which  precisely  describes  the  basis  for  the 
calculation  of  all  compensation  to  be  paid 
thereunder  and  the  allocation  or  basis  of 
allocation  of  costs  and  revenues  between  the 
holders  of  program  participations  and  the 
manager.  Such  contract  must  also  provide  for 
Its  automatic  termination  in  event  of  Its 
assignment,  unless  a  contract  with  the  as- 
signee is  approved  within  90  days  of  such 
assignment  by  the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a 
majority  of  the  outstanding  program  par- 
ticipations. If  approval  Is  not  obtained,  the 
oil  pro€;ram  shall  be  dissolved  as  provided  in 
the  Instrument  pursuant  to  which  It  was 
organized.  In  which  case  the  manager  shall 
continue  to  be  responsible  for  the  operations 
of  the  program  until  the  time  the  program 
Is  dereglstered  pursuant  to  Section  8(e)  of 
this  act.  Also,  the  manager  must  dissolve 
and  liquidate  the  program  as  of  a  specified 
date,  but  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
st.irt  of  the  taxable  year  of  such  program 
following  the  date  of  assignment. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  management  con- 
tracts to  be  approved  by  the  vote  of  the  hold- 
ers of  a  majority  of  the  outstanding  securi- 
ties of  an  oil  program.  However,  a  person  who 
purchases  a  program  participation  of  a  reg- 
istered oil  program  In  connection  with  the 
offering  of  program  participations  Is  deemed 
to  have  approved  any  management  contract 
set  forth  In  the  prospectus.  Finally,  the  sub- 
section requires  that  any  material  change  In 
the  terms  of  the  contract  mu«t  be  approved 
by  the  vote  of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of 
the  outstanding  program  participations  of 
such  oil  program. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  a  provision  simi- 
lar to  that  In  Section  12(d)  with  respect  to 
the  effect  of  Section  14  on  the  limitations  of 
liability  that  would  otherwise  be  afforded  to 
holders  of  program  participations  under 
state  law. 

Subsection  (d)  contains  a  provision  simi- 
lar to  that  In  Section  12(e)  requiring  that 
program  participations  have  equal  voting 
rlcrhts  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

8ECTIO>r    IS.  LOANS 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  an  oil  program 
from  lending  money  or  other  property  to  any 
person,  directly  or  Indirectly,  If  the  policies 
of  such  program  do  not  permit  it  or  if  such 
person  Is  the  manager,  principal  underwriter, 
or  an  affiliated  person  of  either  such  person. 

Subsection  (b)  excepts  from  the  prohibi- 
tion m  subsection  (a)  certain  transactions 
which  occur  In  the  ordinary  course  ot  and 
Incidental  to  an  oil  program's  business. 
These  transactions  Include  (1)  certain  pay- 
ments which  an  oil  program  might  make 
to  a  manager  or  other  specified  person  where 
the  proportional  obligations  of  the  program 
and  the  nuinager  or  other  person  are  not  de- 
terminable at  the  time  of  such  payment, 
provided  that  the  manager  or  other  person 
makes  reimbursement  within  46  days  after 
such  obligations  become  determinable;  (2)  a 
loan  to  a  manager  or  other  person  which  la 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  program  In  con- 


nection with  a  Joint  venture  or  sharing 
agreement  otherwise  permitted  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill;  and  (3)  certain  advances 
of  money  of  an  oil  program  through  Its  man- 
ager or  such  other  person  in  connection 
with  a  Joint  venture  or  certain  other  sharing 
arrangements,  provided  that  reimbursement 
Is  required  to  be  made  within  45  days  of  such 
advance. 

SECTION    16.    PERIODIC    PAYMENTS    OB 
INSTALLMENTS 

Subsection  (a)  makes  it  unlawful  for  a 
registered  oil  program  to  issue  a  program 
participation  the  purchase  price  of  which  is 
payable  in  Installments,  unless  such  Install- 
ments, after  the  initial  payment,  are  required 
to  be  made  in  not  more  than  three  payments 
and  to  be  paid  in  full  no  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  the  program  com- 
mences operations.  No  such  participation 
may  provide  for  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  of 
the  holder's  Interests  In  the  oU  program  for 
failure  to  pay  any  Installment.  In  this  con- 
nection, penalty  or  forfeiture  has  the  same 
meaning  as  It  does  with  respect  to  mandatory 
assessments  In  Section  10(e) . 

Subsection  tb)  provides  that  the  initial 
sale  of  a  program  participation,  the  purchase 
price  of  which  is  payable  in  installments  in 
compliance  with  subsection  (a) .  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  an  extension  or  arrangement 
of  credit  for  the  purposes  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

SECTION    17.    REORGANIZATIONS 

Section  17  requires  any  person  proposing 
a  plan  of  reorganization  of  a  registered  oil 
program  to  file  with  the  Commission  a  copy 
of  the  plan  30  days  prior  to  use  and  any 
proxies  or  other  consents  relating  to  the  plan 
10  days  prior  to  use.  This  section  also  au- 
thorizes any  federal  district  where  the  oil 
program  has  Its  principal  place  of  bustaess 
to  enjoin  the  plan  If  it  determines  that  the 
plan  is  not  fair  and  equitable  to  all  par- 
ticipants. 

SECTION  18.  PROXIES 

Section  18  provides  that  the  solicitation  of 
proxies,  consents,  and  authorizations  relat- 
ing to  securities  of  registered  oil  programs 
shall  be  subject  to  Commission  rules  and 
regulations.  Such  rules  and  regulations  would 
apply  to  such  a  solicitation  relating  to 
changes  in  the  recital  of  policy  contained  in 
the  registration  statement,  In  the  program 
agreement  or  management  agreement. 

SECTION     19.     TRANSACTIONS     WITH     AFFILIATED 
PERSONS 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  makes  it 
unlawful  for  any  manager,  promoter  or  prin- 
cipal underwriter  of  a  registered  oil  program 
or  any  affiliated  person  of  those  persons  to 
purchase  property  from  or  sell  property  to 
such  program  unless  certain  conditions  are 
met:  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  sale  to  a  program 
such  sale  is  to  be  made  at  cost  or,  if  the  seller 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  cost 
is  materially  more  than  fair  market  value,  at 
fair  market  value.  (Bi  In  the  case  of  a  pur- 
chase from  a  program,  such  purchase  is  to  be 
made  at  fair  market  value  or,  if  the  purchaser 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  cost 
is  materially  more  than  fair  market  value, 
at  cost.  This  provision  Is  intended  to  assure 
that  registered  oil  programs  obtain  the  most 
advantageous  price  in  transactions  in  prop- 
erty with  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their 
control  or  Influence  over  such  programs,  are 
in  a  position  to  overreach  the  programs. 

The  prohibitions  In  paragraph  (1)  are  not 
applicable  to  transfers  of  property  among 
oil  programs  under  common  management 
made  In  exchange  for  the  transferee's  obliga- 
tion to  conduct  drilling  activities  on  the 
transferred  property  or  to  Joint  ventures 
among  such  programs,  provided  the  manage- 
ment compensation  arrangements  are  the 
same  In  each  program.  In  such  transactions 
the  potential  for  confiicte  of  interest  appear 
to  be  minimal. 

Paragraph  (2)   of  subsection  (a)   requires 


every  registered  oil  program  to  file  with  the 
Commission  and  transmit  to  program  partic- 
ipant; an  annual  report  on  all  transactions 
subject  to  paragraph  (1). 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  are  designed  to 
protect  program  participants  from  over- 
reaching by  management  through  its  oppor- 
tunity to  manipulate  properties  and  drill 
for  its  own  benefit  on  property  which  ad- 
Joins  program  property.  Paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  prohibits  a  manager  or  a 
controlling  person  of  a  manager,  for  3  years 
after  expenditure  of  the  purchase  price  of 
the  program  participations,  from  drilling  for 
oil  or  gas  or  retaining  or  acquiring  any  oil 
or  gas  interest  for  such  person's  own  account 
in  the  oil  program's  area  of  Interest  la  con- 
travention of  rules  which  the  Commission 
may  prescribe  to  prevent  unfair  discrim- 
ination. Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b), 
however,  provides  that  drilling  by  the  man- 
ager or  a  controlling  person  of  the  manager 
within  the  3  year  period  on  a  separate  geo- 
logical prospect  within  the  program's  area  of 
Interest  shall  not  be  deemed  unfair  discrim- 
ination, provided  that  the  prospects  on  which 
the  oil  program  has  drilled  have  been  ade- 
quately delineated  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission upon  application  or  the  manager  or 
its  controlling  person  files  with  the  Commis- 
sion an  undertaking  that  It  is  no  longer  en- 
gaged in  the  oil  program  business. 

Subsection  (c)  prohibits  the  manager  or 
Its  controlling  person  from  acquiring,  re- 
taining or  drilling  for  its  own  account  on  any 
oil  or  g£is  Interest  en  any  prospect  In  which 
the  oil  program  also  has  an  Interest.  If  the 
geographical  limits  of  a  program's  prospects 
are  enlarged  to  include  an  interest  held  by 
the  manager  or  controlling  person,  such  in- 
terest must  be  sold  to  the  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  (1)  (A)  and  any  net  income  from  the  in- 
terest turned  over  to  the  program. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  and  (c)  a  manager 
or  controlling  person  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
own  an  oil  or  gas  Interest  or  drill  for  its  own 
account  solely  by  reason  of  its  participation 
or  Interest  In  a  registered  oil  program,  or  If 
it  retains  the  same  proportionate  Interest  in 
all  program  properties  and  shares  costs  pro- 
portionate to  its  retained  interest. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  certain  exceptions 
from  subsections  (b)  and  (c).  It  would  per- 
mit the  acquisition  by  a  manager  of  an  oil 
program  or  a  controlling  person  of  the  man- 
ager of  an  oil  or  gas  interest  which  is  pro- 
ducing in  paying  quantities,  unless  the  pro- 
gram is  primarily  engaged  In  the  acquisition 
of  such  Interests.  This  subsection  also  ex- 
cepts the  subsequent  development  of  any  oil 
or  gas  Interest  which  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  title  any  manager  or  controlling  per- 
son Is  bona  fide  exploring  or  developing  for 
its  own  account. 

Subsection  (f)  requires  that  management 
participation  in  two  programs  under  com- 
mon management  drilling  within  26  miles  of 
one  another  be  substantially  similar  unless 
it  is  established  that  the  two  programs  are 
drilling  on  separate  geological  prospects. 

Subsection  (g)(1)  provides  that  a  man- 
ager or  principal  vmderwriter  of  a  registered 
oil  program  or  any  affiliated  person  of  the 
manager  or  principal  underwriter  may  render 
oil  field  services  and  sell  or  lease  oil  field 
equipment  and  supplies  to  the  program  only 
tf  (A)  such  person  Is  engaged.  Independent- 
ly of  the  program  and  as  an  ordmary  ongoing 
business.  In  the  business  of  rendering  such 
services  and  selling  or  leasing  such  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  unaffiliated  persons;  (B) 
such  services,  equipment  and  supplies  are 
necessary  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  pro- 
gram's business;  (C)  the  compensation  for 
the  services,  equipment  or  supplies  Is  com- 
petitive with  prices  charged  by  others  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  rendering  such 
services  or  furnishing  such  equipment  and 
supplies  available  to  the  program.  If  the 
manager,  principal  underwriter  or  an  afflll- 
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such  reports  and  documents  in  such  form 
and   containing   such    information   as   pre- 


ated  person  of  either  is  not  engaged  in  such         Subsection   (h)   prohibits  an  oil  program 

business    then    compensation    for    services,     from  issuing  any  program  participation  to 

pnuioment  and  suppUes  must  be  at  cost  or     the  public  at  a  price  less  favorable  than  the     scribed  by  Conamlsslon  rules. 

competitive  price,  whichever  is  less,  or  at  a     price  paid  by  the  manager  of  such  oil_pro-     __Su*«ctlon  (_b)  requlresjevery  registe 

price  established  by  competitive  bidding.  ...---  ~  __    .      »_  o,  v.  ._,_      _».       _„.<  rf„«,._ 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  requires 
that  oil  programs  file  annual  reports  of  all 
purchases  of  services  and  purchases  or  ren- 
tals of  equipment  and  supplies  with  the  Com- 
mission, and  transmit  such  reports  to  their         ^^  v,xv.«;i    ~  ^^.^^.^^^ 

projram  participants.  Such  reports  should  materlar  filed  under"the  Seci]uritles"Act  and 
pro..c;o  cmparatlve  data  from  which  com- 
petitive .>.  i-cs  may  be  determined.  The  price 
limitations  of  this  subsection  together  with 
the  reyjorting  requirements  are  designed  to 
prole  T-^Rram  participants  from  abuses 
which  call  easUy  arise  in  the  service  and 
equipment  area  because  of  the  unique  rela- 
tionship between  the  manager  and  the  pro- 


gram or  any  affiliated  person  of  such  man- 
ager for  any  program  participation  issued  by 
such  program. 

SECTION  21.  REGISTRATION  OF  SECtJBrTIES  UNDEB 
THE    SKC'URITIES    ACT    OF    1933 

In  order  to  eliminate  duplication  In  the 


gram. 

Subsection  (h)  sets  forth  requirements  for 
custody  of  the  programs'  cash  and  securities 
(other  than  oil  and  gas  Interests) . 

Subsection  (1)  prohibits  an  oil  program's 
organizing  instrument  from  protecting  the 
manager's  officers  or  directors  against  liabil- 
ity to  the  program  or  program  participants 
for  willful  misfeasance  and  other  miscon- 
duct. 

Subsection  (J)  prohibits  the  management 
or  underwriting  agreement  from  protecting 
the  manager  or  principal  underwriter  from 
liability  to  the  program  or  its  participants  for 
willful  misfeasance  and  other  misconduct. 
SECTION  20.  surrABiLmr;  distributiok  of  on. 

paOGBAM  SXCT7RITIES 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc. 
("NASD")  to  adopt  rules  to  prescribe  stan- 
dards by  which  broker-dealers  which  are 
members  of  the  NASD  shall  determine  the 
suitability  of  an  investment  In  an  oil  pro- 
gram for  any  person  and  requirements  as  to 
sales  literature  used  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  oil  programs  participations. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  NASD  rule- 
making to  prohibit  excessive  sales  loads  on 
oil  program  securities  sold  by  Its  members 
and  to  provide  for  reasonable  sales  loads  to 
investors. 

Subsection  (c)  further  authorizes  the 
NASD  to  make  rules  which  prescribe  a  clas- 
sification system  for  management  compen- 
sation, and  allocation  of  costs  and  revenues 
between  Investors  and  management  and 
which  define  terms  used  by  registered  oU 
programs  to  describe  such  compensation  and 
allocation  to  give  investors  the  opportunity 
to  make  meaningful  comparisons  of  manage- 
ment compensation  arrangements. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  adopt  rules  to  effectuate  the  purpases  of 
subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  with  respect  to 
distributions  of  oil  program  securities  by 
broker-dealers  who  are  not  NASD  members; 
l.e.,  registered  with  the  Commission  only 
("SECO"),  However,  SECO  broker-dealers 
may  file  an  election  to  comply  with  NASD 
rules  in  lieu  of  Commission  rules.  In  addi- 
tion, subsection  (c)  gives  the  Commission 
rulemaking  authority  covering  the  same  sub- 
ject matter  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  ends  as  are  prescribed  in  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b)  and  (c)  in  respect  of  rules 
which  may  be  made  by  the  NASD. 

Subsection  (e)  gives  the  Commission  au- 
thority to  abrogate  In  whole  or  In  part  any 
NASD  rules  adopted  pursuant  to  subsections 
(a) ,  (b)  and  (c) . 

Subsection  (f )  provides  that  the  provisions 
of  Section  19  shall  prevail  over  any  law  of 
the  United  States  with  which  they  may  be 
In  conflict  and  la  Intended  to  preclude  any 
question  of  the  applicability  of  the  anti-trust 
laws  to  the  NASD's  activities  under  this 
section. 

Subsection  (g)  prohibits  issuance  of  a  reg- 
istered oil  program  participation  for  services 
or  property  other  than  cash  or  readily  mar- 
ketable securities. 


this  bill,  subsection  (a)  provides  that  oU 
programs  may  register  under  the  Securities 
Act  by  filing  copies  of  their  registration  state- 
ments under  this  title  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 
Subsection  (b)  makes  the  Intrastate  of- 
fering exception  in  Section  3(a)  (11)  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  unavaUable  to  any 
program  ptirtlclpatlon  Issued  by  an  oil  pro- 
gram. It  also  makes  the  dealer's  exemption 
in  Section  4(3)  of  that  Act  unavailable  to 
any  transaction  in  a  program  participation 
Issued  by  a  registered  oil  program  if  any 
other  program  participation  of  the  same  class 
is  currently  being  offered  or  sold  by  the  is- 
suer of,  by  or  through,  an  underwriter  In  a 
distribution  which  Is  not  exempt  from  Sec- 
tion 5  of  that  Act. 

SECTION    22.    LABCENT    AND   EMBEZZLEMENT 

Section  22  makes  larceny  and  embezzle- 
ment from  registered  oil  programs  a  federal 
crime. 

SECTION    23.    FRAtJD 

Section  23  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  man- 
ager of  any  oil  program  whether  or  not  reg- 
istered under  this  title  or  any  affiliated  per- 
son of  such  manager  to  engage  in  certain 
specified  practices  which  are  fraudulent  or 
operates  as  a  fraud  on  any  investor  or  pro- 
spective investor  In  an  oil  program. 

SECTION   24.  MISLEADING  NAMES 

Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  contain  the 
provisions  similar  to  those  in  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  prohibiting  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  effect  of  registration  with  the 
Conunlsslon. 

Subsection  (d)  makes  it  unlawful  for  a 
registered  oil  program  after  enactment  to 
adopt  as  part  of  its  name  or  title  the  words 
"mutual  fund,"  "Investment  company"  or 
any  other  misleading  words.  This  prohibition 
may  be  enforced  by  order  of  the  Commission 
when  the  name  is  adopted  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  biU,  and  by  a  court  at  the  suit 
of  the  Commission  as  to  naones  theretofore 
adopted. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  it  unlawful  to  rep- 
resent or  imply  that  an  Investment  in  an  oil 
program  is  comparable  to  one  in  an  invest- 
ment company. 

SECTION    28.   FILINa    OF   DOCtrMTNTS   WITH   THX 
COMMISSION  IN  CIVH.  ACTIONS 

Section  26  requires  registered  oil  programs 
and  certain  affiliated  persons  to  file  with  the 
Commission  copies  of  pleadings,  verdicts, 
proposed  settlements  and  other  documents  In 
certain  civil  actions  Involving  such  pro- 
grams or  affiliated  persons. 

SECTION  26.  DESTBtJCnON  AND  FALSIFICATION  OF 
REPOBTS  AND  RECORDS 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  the  willful  de- 
struction, mutilation  or  alteration  of  ac- 
coimts  and  records  required  to  be  prepared 
pursuant  to  Section  28  (a)  or  27(f). 

Subsection  (b)  contalna  provlalons  simi- 
lar to  thoae  in  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  pro- 
hibiting mlarepresentatlon  and  half-truths 
in  registration  statements  and  other  docu- 
ments required  to  be  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion. It  also  Imposes  a  similar  responsibility 
upon  accountants  and  auditors  Insofar  as  fi- 
nancial statements  and  reports  signed  or  cer- 
tified by  them  are  concerned. 

SKCTIOK  ST.  nUODIC  AND  OTHKB  KXPOBTS 

Subsection  (a)  requires  registered  oil  pro- 
grams to  file  annually  with  the  Oommlaslon 


program  to  file  such  information  and  docu- 
ments (other  than  financial  statements!  as 
the  Commission  may  require  on  a  semi-an- 
nual or  quarterly  basis  to  update  its  regis- 
tration statement.  It  also  provides  that  oil 
programs  must  file  with  the  Commission 
copies  of  reports  to  program  participants. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  require  oil  programs  to  transmit  semi- 
annually to  their  program  parttclpania  re- 
ports containing  certain  specified  financial 
and  other  information. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  every  registered  oil 
prog;ram  which  issues  a  program  participa- 
tion which  provides  for  any  assessment  to 
transmit  to  its  participants  prior  to  making 
any  assessment  a  report  containing  such  in- 
formation and  financial  statements  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  by  rules. 

Under  subsection  (e) .  annual  reports  to  the 
Commission  and  program  participants  may 
be  required  by  Commission  rules  to  be  certi- 
fied by  Independent  public  accountants  and 
Independent  petroleum  engineers. 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  Commission 
rulemaking  to  require  accountants,  auditors 
and  Independent  petroleum  engineers  to 
keep  reports,  worksheets  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  oil  programs. 

Subsection  (g)  exempts  registered  oil  pro- 
grams from  the  reporting  and  registration 
requirements  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934. 

SECTION  28.  ACCOITNTS  AND  RECORDS 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  require  oil  programs  and  their  managers 
to  preserve  accounts,  records,  and  documents 
upon  which  financial  statements  required  by 
Section  27  are  predicated. 

Under  subsection  (b),  the  accounts,  rec- 
ords, and  documents  kept  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  are  subject  at  all  times  to  exam- 
ination by  the  Commission  or  Its  representa- 
tives. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  provide  for  a  reasonable  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  the  accounting  policies  and  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  by  oil  programs. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  Commission 
in  special  cases  to  grant  exemptions  from  its 
accounting  rules  under  subsection  (c). 

SECTION  29.  CONFORMANCE  OF  EXISTING  OIL 
PBOGBAM8 

Section  29  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
adopt  rules  designating  which  provisions  of 
the  title  shall  be  applicable  to  any  oil  pro- 
gram which  commenced  operations  prior  to 
its  enactment  date.  In  adopting  such  rules, 
the  Commission  shall  give  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  the  purposes  fairly  intended  by 
the  title,  the  protection  of  Investors,  and  the 
difficulty  in  adapting  existing  oil  programs  to 
the  regulatory  pattern  of  the  title.  However, 
no  oil  programs  which  commenced  operations 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  bill  would 
be  subject  to  Section  5  (classification),  13 
(capital  requirements),  14  (management 
agreements),  or  20  (suitability  and  distribu- 
tion of  securities ) . 

SECTION  30.  EXEMPTION  FBOM  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  ACT  OF   1940 

Section  30  provides  an  exemption  from  all 
provisions  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
for  any  oil  program  registered  Under  this 
title  and  from  provisions  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  as  to  any  oil  program 
manager. 

SECTION  31.  STUDT  OF  OIL  PKOGSAMS 

Section  31  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
make  studies  and  investigations  of  oU  pro- 
grams from  time  to  time  to  assist  In  the 
implementation  and  administration  of  this 
title  and  to  determine  whether  remedial  leg- 
islation is  reqiiired. 
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SECTION  32.  REINVESTMENT  OF  INCOME  OR  CASK 
FLOW 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  a  registered  oil 
program  from  requiring  any  program  par- 
ticipant to  reinvest  his  shares  of  such  pro- 
gram's Income  or  cash  flow  in  any  other  oil 
program. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  It  clear  that  subsec- 
tion (a)  should  not  be  Interpreted  to  pro- 
hibit a  registered  oil  program  from  offering 
to  Its  program  participants  a  voluntary  plan 
for  reinvestment  In  another  oil  program  of 
such  participant's  share  of  program  Income 
or  cash  flow,  If  prior  to  reinvestment  such 
participant  Is  furnished  a  prospectus  of  the 
other  program  and  gets  complete  Informa- 
tlan  on  the  amount  of  Income  or  cash  flow  to 
which  he  Is  entitled. 

SECTION  33.  TAX  RULING  AND  OPINION 

Section  33  makes  It  unlawful  for  any  oil 
program  to  conduct  any  business  or  make  a 
public  offering  of  Its  securities  unless  It  has 
a  tax  ruling  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice or  an  opinion  of  Its  counsel  that  Investors 
In  the  program  will  obtain  the  federal  tax  re- 
sults described  m  the  prospectus  of  such 
program. 

SECTION  47.  REPEALER 

Section  47  repeals  the  exception  In  Section 
3(c)(9)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act, 
which  Is  presently  relied  upon  by  some  oil 
programs.  This  exception  Is  not  necessary  in 
view  of  the  exemption  In  Section  30  from 
the  Investment  Company  Act  for  oil  pro- 
grams registered  under  that  title. 

PROCEDUTIAL,      ADMINISTRATIVE,      ENFORCEMENT. 
AND  FORMAL  PROVISIONS 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Act  gen- 
erally follow  similar  provisions  In  statutes 
now  administered  by  the  Commission. 

FOOTNOTES 

<  House  Rep.  No.  91-1631.  9l8t  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  (1970),  p.  27. 

»  Section  2(a)  (28)  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  deflnes  "person"  to  mean  a  natu- 
ral person  or  a  company. 

♦  Senate  Rep.  No.  1775,  76th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
( 1940) ,  p.  13:  and  House  Rep.  No.  2639,  76th 
Cong.,  3d  Sess.  (1940),  p.  12.  However,  the 
Commission's  Report  on  Investment  Trusta 
and  Investment  Companies,  pt.  1  (1938), 
p.  3.  suggests  that  the  exclusion  in  Section 
3(C)  (9)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  was 
designed  for  oil  and  gas  royalty  trusts.  In 
this  connection  the  Commission  stated  that: 
"Oil  and  gas  royalty  trusts  were  not  Included 
In  the  Commission's  survey.  These  royalty 
trusts  frequently  resemble  the  fixed  or  semi- 
fixed type  of  Investment  trust.  The  vital  dif- 
ference, however.  Is  that  the  assets  of  the 
oU  and  gas  royalty  trusts  are  not  stocks  or 
bonds  but  consist  of  Interests  of  a  special- 
ized kind  In  oU.  gas,  and  other  mineral 
rights.  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  type  of 
investment  medium,  the  Commission  did  not 
Include  It  In  the  study  of  Investment  com- 
panies." 

^  H.  Rep.  No.  2337.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1966)  p.  329  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
"Mutual  Fund  Report"). 

"S.  1659  (90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.).  Sec.  3(b) 
(5).  The  exception  still  would  have  been 
available  where  (1)  Interests  In  oil  and  gas 
funds  were  sold  for  lump  sum  payments  and 
not  Installments  and  (2l  no  redemption 
rights  were  given  to  security  holders. 

'S.  3724  (90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  Sec. 
3(b)(5K 

'Senate  Rep.  No.  1351,  90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1968Kp.  36 

"See  S.  2224  (90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess),  Sec. 
3(b)(5).  This  ame'idment  would  not  have 
taken  effect  for  18  months  after  enactment 
in  order  to  give  the  Commission  and  the  in- 
dustry time  to  work  out  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement for  regulation,  throiigh  appro- 
priate use  of  the  Commls'^lon's  exemptlve 
authorltv  under  Sectlnn  6(c)   of  the  Invest- 


ment Company  Act,  which  would  protect  in- 
vestors, yet  not  impose  an  unreasonable 
burden  on  the  Industry.  In  this  connection, 
see  115  Conjr.  Rec.  13694-13697  (1969)  (floor 
discussion  on  S.  2224) . 

'  See  Hearings  on  H.R.  11995,  S.  2224,  H.R. 
13754  and  H.R.  14737.  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
91ot  Cotig.,  1st  Sess..  ser.  34,  pt.  2  (1969), 
p.  873  (hereafter  referred  to  as  "1969  House 
Hearings') . 

"  1969  House  Hearings,  p.  873. 

'-  Id.,  pp.  873-874. 

"  1969  House  Hearings,  p.  946.  See  also 
similar  statement  of  Truman  E.  Anderson, 
member  of  board  of  governors  of  OH,  1969 
House  Hearings,  pp.  733-735. 

"Section  3(a)  defines  Investment  company 
In  pertinent  part,  as  "any  issuer — which — (1 ) 
is  or  holds  itself  out  as  being  engaged  pri- 
marily In  the  business  of  Investing,  reinvest- 
ing, or  trading  in  securities.  ...  or  (3)  is 
engaged  or  proposes  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  Investing,  reinvesting,  owning,  holding  or 
trading  In  securities,  and  owns  or  proposes  to 
acquire  Investment  securities  having  a  value 
exceeding  40  perccntum  of  the  value  of  such 
Issuer's  total  assets  (exclv.slve  of  Government 
securities  and  cash  items)  on  an  unconsoli- 
dated basis. 

"Section  3(bi  (1)  provides  that  "Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a), 
none  of  the  following  persons  is  an  invest- 
ment company  within  the  meaning  of  this 
title:  (1)  Any  Issuer  primarily  engaged,  di- 
rectly or  through  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
or  subsidiaries,  in  a  business  or  businesses 
other  than  that  of  investing,  reinvesting, 
owning,  holding  or  trading  in  securities." 

"  A  limited  partner  would  became  abso- 
lutely liable  as  a  general  partner  If,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  his  rights  and  powers 
as  a  limited  partner,  he  were  to  take  part  In 
the  control  of  the  business.  See  Section  7 
of  the  Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act, 
adopted  by  most  states. 

"  In  an  oil  program  organized  as  a  joint 
venture,  one  of  the  Joint  ventures  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  public  Investors,  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  the  offering,  to  be  the  man- 
aging agent  with  powers  comparable  to  those 
of  a  general  partner  of  a  limited  partner- 
ship. 

"Usually,  a  manager  Is  a  general  partner 
of  an  oil  program  organized  as  a  limited 
partnership  or  a  managing  agent  of  an  oil 
program  organized  as  a  Joint  venture,  or  an 
affiliate  of  such  general  partner  or  managing 
agent. 

•»  In  another  type  of  arrangement  used  In 
the  Industry,  an  oil  program  organized  as  a 
limited  partnership  makes  several  separate 
public  offerings  of  Its  program  participations 
over  a  period  of  time  and  conducts  all  of  Its 
activities  through  a  single  operating  entity. 
Of  course,  these  would  be  considered  offer- 
ings of  program  participations  of  only  one 
oil  program.  Also,  the  offerings  subsequent 
to  the  first  would  not  constitute  assessments 
or  Installment  payments. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

S.  3885.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8345 
fa>  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide guaranteed  annuity  benefits  equal 
to  the  minimum  primary  insurance 
amount  authorized  under  section  215(a) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3886.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in 
certain  Civil  Service  retirement  annui- 
ties. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  appropriate  reference 
two  bills  designed  to  bring  equitable 
treatment  to  thousands  of  Federal  re- 
tirees, dependents,  and  survivors  who  are 


now  facing  a  day-to-day  struggle  for 
existence.  The  legislation  will  provide  $20 
per  month  increase  for  most  annuitants 
who  now  receive  less  than  $200  per  month 
and  will  establish  minimum  benefits  for 
civil  service  retirees  equal  to  the  mini- 
mum recently  established  for  social 
security  beneficiaries. 

The  effect  of  the  first  proposal  is  to 
grant  a  flat  $20  per  month  increase  to 
those  who  now  receive  less  than  $181  per 
month  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund.  The  bill  also  provides  a  propor- 
tionately lower  increase  for  those  in  the 
$181to$199  per  month  bracket  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  $200  monthly  level. 
Figures  provided  me  Indicate  that  there 
are  some  448,000  Federal  retirees,  sur- 
vivors, and  surviving  children  who  are 
presently  receiving  benefits  less  than 
$200.  This  legislation  would  give  these 
people  another  $19  per  month,  on  the 
average. 

The  second  proposal  would  raise  the 
civil  service  retirement  minimum  pay- 
ment to  the  new  social  security  minimum 
of  $84.50  a  month.  This  minimum  would 
apply  to  retired  employees,  to  surviving 
widows  and  widowers,  and  to  dependents. 
Also,  the  bill  would  automatically  trigger 
an  increase  in  the  civil  service  annuity 
floor  whenever  the  social  security  mini- 
mum changes.  Recent  studies  show  that 
145,000  Individuals  would  be  affected  by 
this  legislation  and  would  receive  in- 
creased benefits  averaging  $31  per 
month. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the 
legislation  already  before  Congress  to  in- 
crease civil  service  annuities.  Earlier 
this  year  the  Subcommittee  on  Compen- 
sation and  Employment  Benefits  of  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  a  subcommittee  which  I 
chair,  held  hearings  on  one  such  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Montoya.  A  good  case 
was  made  at  that  hearing  for  increases 
to  all  annuitants,  but  many  of  us  were 
concerned  that  £icross-the-board  in- 
creases could  not  be  obtained  this  year. 
Recent  actions  by  this  body  to  recom- 
pute military  retirement  pay  and  to  raise 
social  security  benefits  have  given  hope 
to  many  former  Federal  employees — 
especially  those  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
annuity  ladder — that  relief  is  on  the 
way.  The  two  bills  I  am  introducing  to- 
day will  help  provide  this  relief. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3889.  A  bill  to  extend  the  periods 
for  which  certain  SBA  loans  may  be 
made.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PROPOSAL   TO   EXTEND   THE    'rERM    OF   SBA   LOANS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  small 
business  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system,  particularly  in 
rural  areas.  It  provides  much  needed 
emplo3mient  and  encourages  competition 
which  is  absolutely  essential  in  keeping 
infiation  in  check. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
Is  designed  to  stimulate  small  business 
by  making  Small  Businsss  Administra- 
tion loans  available  for  longer  terms 
than  they  are  at  present. 

Today,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration requires  that  a  small  business 
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loan  for  the  purchase  of  existing  faciU- 
ties  be  repaid  in  only  10  years.  When  new 
facilities  are  to  be  built,  the  term  of  the 
loan  may  be  15  years.  My  proposal  is  to 
allow  a  15-year  term  for  loans  to  pur- 
chase existing  businesses  and  a  20-year 
limit  when  new  facilities  are  involved. 

Small  business  loans  play  a  vital  role 
in  Minnesota  in  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding economic  activity  and  creating 
jobs.  In  1971,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration participated  in  500  loans  in 
Minnesota  worth  $27  million.  About  70 
percent  of  these  loans  were  made  in  non- 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  State  where 
unemployment  is  particularly  acute.  Un- 
employment is  running  about  8.5  percent 
in  the  rural  areas  of  Minnesota  while  it 
is  about  half  that  in  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul.  Even  in  1969.  when  unemployment 
was  about  2  percent  in  MinneapoUs-St. 
Paul,  the  rate  in  rural  areas  was  more 
than  4  percent,  so  the  need  for  programs 
to  stimulate  employment  in  rural  areas 
is  particularly  great. 

The  approximately  $19  million  in  small 
business  loans  which  were  made  in  rural 
Minnesota  in  a  single  year  create  a  great 
many  Jobs.  The  average  small  business 
which  receives  a  loan  employs  13  peo- 
ple. If  we  estimate  that  one  job  is  cre- 
ated for  each  $10,000  investment,  we 
can  assume  that  almost  3,000  jobs  and 
perhaps  more  were  created  in  1971  alone 
by  this  program.  My  bill  will  make  loans 
for  small  business  more  readily  available 
and.  therefore,  add  to  the  job  creating 
effect  of  the  program. 

The  average  SBA  loan  in  Minnesota 
under  the  business  loan  program  in  1971 
was  a  little  more  than  $50,000.  My  bill,  by 
providing  for  repayment  in  15  years  in- 
stead of  10,  would  reduce  the  average 
monthly  repayment  amount  by  more 
than  20  percent.  Clearly  a  20-percent 
reduction  In  the  monthly  payment  will 
make  many  small  business  Investments 
which  cannot  be  undertaken  on  today's 
terms  more  attractive  from  an  investor's 
point  of  view.  Experts  in  the  field  agree 
that  there  are  a  great  many  worthwhile 
longer  term  investments  which  will  be 
facilitated  by  the  extension  of  the  loan 
period. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  extensive 
inquiries  about  this  proposal  and  in  every 
case  there  has  been  agreement  that 
lengthening  the  term  of  SBA  loans  is  a 
safe  and  responsible  proposal.  Small 
bankers  in  Minnesota  have  indicated  that 
they  now  must  turn  down  many  poten- 
tial lenders  who  they  would  be  glad  to 
accommodate  If  the  term  of  SBA  loans 
was  extended,  as  I  am  proposing.  As  I 
have  shown,  the  job-creating  potential  of 
this  bill  is  significant.  Given  the  desper- 
ate need  for  jobs  in  rural  and  urban 
areas,  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  move 
quickly  to  approve  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.J.  Res.  256.  A  Joint  resolution  relat- 
ing to  the  accounting  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  missing  in  action.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
recent  debates  over  end-the-war  legisla- 
tion, one  of  the  main  topics  of  concern 
was  the  American  men  who  are  missing 
or  held  prisoner  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
is  entirely  appropriate  and  I  cannot 
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stress  too  strongly  how  deeply  I  share 
that  concern.  There  are  a  total  of  1,757 
American  military  personnel  currently 
known  to  be  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action  in  Indochina,  yet  only  363  are 
acknowledged  prisoners  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Neither  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front  nor  the  Pathet  Lao  have 
admitted  holding  a  single  American.  The 
fate  of  1,394  men  is  unknown  to  us. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  which  requires  an  ac- 
counting of  all  Americans  missing  in 
action  prior  to  completion  of  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam. That  total  U.S.  military  withdrawal 
is  conditioned  upon  the  release  of  all 
American  POW's.  The  sooner  we  termi- 
nate our  miUtary  activities  in  Indochina, 
the  sooner  we  will  see  our  POW's  back 
home. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
stand  idly  by  in  anticipation.  I  believe 
that  our  Government  should  begin  now, 
an  all-out  effort  to  obtain  a  full  and 
complete  accounting  of  every  American 
soldier  who  is  listed  as  missing  by  our 
Armed  Forces  command  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  families  of  these  men  have 
endured  years  of  lonely  and  frequently 
painful  waiting  for  news  of  their  loved 
ones.  Communication  with  known  POW's 
is  infrequent  and  impersonal.  Often  let- 
ters are  returned,  and  rarely  are  they 
acknowledged.  The  brief  television 
fiashes  of  prisoners  occur  infrequently, 
and  only  show  a  few  fac*«.  We  cannot  be 
certain  that  those  who  have  been  ac- 
knowledged as  prisoners  remain  alive  in 
North  Vietnamese  prisons.  And  these 
prisoners  represent  only  a  fraction  of  the 
men  who  have  disappeared. 

The  Geneva  Convention,  to  which  all 
the  governments  participating  in  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  have  agreed, 
specifies  that  complete  lists  of  prisoners 
captured  shall  be  published,  and  that  in- 
ternational neutral  relief  for  religious 
organizations  shall  be  permitted  to  in- 
spect the  detention  camps.  No  such  op- 
portunity has  been  allowed  by  North 
Vietnam.  Thus  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  have  not  been  able  to 
shed  any  further  light  on  the  identity  of 
the  prisoners  or  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  now  forced  to  exist.  We 
do  know,  however,  from  various  interna- 
tional sources  and  from  former  prisoners 
of  war.  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
holding  men  whom  they  have  never  iden- 
tified. 

The  task  remains,  to  obteun  from  the 
Communists  a  complete  accounting  of 
1,757  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  in 
Indochina.  The  anguish  of  their  friends 
and  families  grows  with  each  passing 
day.  We  have  given  them  cause  to  hope 
that  the  war  may  be  nearing  comple- 
tion. But  we  have  not  yet  oflBcially  stated 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  secure  the 
information  which  they  have  so  long 
awaited.  There  is  no  reason  to  delay. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  submitting  today 
a  joint  resolution,  to  memorialize  the 
President  to  secure  an  accurate  and  com- 
plete accoimting  of  all  American  service- 
men missing  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  to 
report  his  findings  to  this  body  before 
the  end  of  this  calendar  year.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  this  tragic 


conflict  will  be  ended  and  that  the  pri- 
soners will  be  home  by  that  date.  It  is 
not  my  intent  in  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion to  question  or  to  hamper  the  efforts 
of  any  official  to  conclude  the  war  by  a 
just  and  prompt  peace  settlement.  But 
the  lists  of  POW's  and  MIA's  should  have 
been  forthcoming  on  a  regular  basis 
since  the  beginning  of  tins  war.  We  have 
yet  to  receive  an  official  list  of  prisoners 
from  North  Vietnam.  To  coincide  with 
present  negotiations  to  end  the  fighting, 
our  Government  must  press  for  full  dis- 
closure of  prisoners.  It  is  the  intent  of 
this  resolution  to  insure  that  this  is  ac- 
complished. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolvtion  256 

Whereas  of  the  1757  American  military 
personnel  who  are  currently  known  to  be 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action  in 
Indochina,  the  government  of  North  Vietnam 
has  announced  publicly  the  control  of  only 
363  of  these  men,  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  the  Pathet  Lao  have  not 
admitted  that  they  are  holding  any  of  these 
known  POW's  and  MIA's.  and 

Whereas  photographs  In  International  pub- 
lications suggest  that  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  controls  more  American 
prisoners  of  war  than  they  have  Identified 
or  admitted,  and 

Whereas  former  prisoners  of  war  have 
testified  that  they  have  seen  captured  Amer- 
ican military  personnel  alive  whose  names 
do  not  appear  on  any  North  Vietnamese  list 
of  prisoners,  and 

Whereas  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War.  ratified 
or  assented  to  by  the  United  States,  North 
Vietnam,  and  all  the  nations  participating 
In  hostilities  In  Southeast  Asia,  on  both  sides, 
mandates  the  publishing  of  complete  lists  of 
prisoners  captured  and  the  neutral  Inspec- 
tion of  detention  camps  by  International 
relief  and  religious  organizations  who  may 
thereby  verify  such  lists,  and 

Whereas  the  safety  and  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war  and 
who  are  missing  In  action  Is  of  Immediate 
concern :  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  That  the  Congress  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  his  repre- 
sentatives to  use  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posal to  secure  an  accurate  and  complete 
accounting  of  American  servicemen  missing 
throughout  Southeast  Asia. 

Sec  2.  That  the  Congress  urges  that  the 
President  report  his  findings  to  the  Congress 
and  submit  said  accurate  and  complete  ac- 
counting of  the  American  servicemen  missing 
throughout  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Congress 
on  or  before  December  31,  1972. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BELLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kztnftnr,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  32,  the  Conversion  Research,  Educa- 
tion, and  Assistance  Act. 

S.    3063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskik,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  . 
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the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE).  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRi),  and  the  Senators 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3063,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  permit  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions to  engage  in  communications  with 
legislative  bodies. 

S.    3634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
LUMS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3634,  a  bill  to  provide  continued  rail 
transportation  in  riu-al  America. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  33)  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  a  group  life  insur- 
ance program  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment public  safety  oflBcers. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
82— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZ- 
ING THE  PRINTING  OP  ADDITION- 
AL COPIES  OP  HEARING 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  MONDALE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution: 

SKNATZ   CCNCTnUXITT  RESOLimCN   93 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativet  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  3,000  additional  copies  of  part  1  of 
the  hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  entitled 
"Rights  of  Children.  1972  (Examination  of 
the  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome) ",  dated 
January  25,  1973.  Such  additional  copies 
aball  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  344— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RE- 
LATING TO  REFERENCE  OF  S.  2884 
TO  THE  U.S.  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  92-1017) 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  ElASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution: 

Resolved.  That  the  bUl  (S.  2884)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  corporations, 
associations,  and  Individuals",  now  pending 
In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  accom- 
panying papers,  Is  hereby  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Claims:  and  the  Chief  Conunls- 
sloner  shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States 
or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant.  Such  report  shall  also  Indicate. 
Insofar  as  is  possible,  (a)  the  extent  to  which 
the  claims  In  question  are  for  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  actually  fuxnlshed  to 
complete  Army  Contract  Numbered  DA-36- 
109-ENO-7520,  dated  September  23,  1963.  and 
(b)  whether  the  claims  In  question  could  be 
brought  against  the  debtor  In  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  now  pending  In  relation  to  the 
debtor. 


NATIONAL  NO-PAULT  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLE INSURANCE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1403,    1404,    AND    1405 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ERVIN  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  945)  to  require  no-fault  motor 
vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition  preced- 
ent to  operating  a  motor  vehicle  on 
streets,  roads,  and  highways  or  other 
lands  open  to  automobile  use  by  the  pub- 
lic in  order  to  promote  and  regulate  In- 
terstate commerce. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    1408    THBOUGH    1411 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  C(X)K  (for  Mr.  Baker)  submitted 
four  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  945),  supra. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  U.S.  AND  THE  U.S.S.R.— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  MO.    1406 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Scoxx, 
Mr.  Alloxx,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Benxsen, 
Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Gambrell,  Mr. 
FoNG,  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  SiENNis,  Mr.  Talhadge, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  McGee) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  241)  authorizing  the  Presidrait 
to  approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

(Discussion  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
mission of  this  amendment  is  printed  lat- 
er in  the  Record.) 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS'  GROUP. 
LIFE  INSURANCE  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AUSNSMKNT   NO.    1403 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1407 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Alloii),  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

'  AMENDMENT  NO.    1412 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
NEXX,  Mr.  Buckley,  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr. 
Proxmire).  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  2507) ,  supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1413 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CCX>PER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 


amendment  No.  1397  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Sxevenson  to  the  bill  (S. 
2507),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1414 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  I  intend 
to  propose  to  S.  2507,  with  the  request 
that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Its  text  reads  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1414 

Strike  out  all  of  line  17  on  page  2,  through 
line  13  on  page  4,  Inclusive,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

"Sec.  3.  Section  922  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  Importer  to  sell  or 
deliver  a  handgun  manufactured  or  imported 
into  the  United  States  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  if  such  handgun  is  of  a  model 
which  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  922(o)  of  this  title. 

(o)  The  Secretary  may  disapprove  for  sale 
or  delivery  by  a  licensed  manufacturer  or  li- 
censed importer  any  handgun  model  manu- 
factured or  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  if  he  has 
caused  to  be  evaluated  and  tested  reoresen- 
tatlve  samples  of  such  handgun  model,  and 
has  found  that  such  model  falls  to  meet  the 
following    criteria:" 

On  page  9  letter  sections  (o),  (p)  and  (q) 
as  sections  (p),  (q)  and  (r). 

Mr.  President,  the  declared  purpose  of 
this  bill,  S.  2507,  is  to  eliminate  the  so- 
called  Saturday  night  special.  If  the 
bill  would  accomplish  its  stated  objec- 
tive, I  would  be  one  of  its  strongest  sup- 
porters. But  that,  unfortunately,  is  not 
the  case  with  S.  2507. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  removal 
from  use  in  this  country  of  guns  which 
are  unsafe,  dangerous,  and  because  of 
their  cheap  price,  readily  accessibly  to 
criminals  provided  that  the  standards 
employed  to  accomplish  this  purpose  do 
not  disqualify  legitimate,  lawful,  and 
high-quality  products.  But,  S.  2507  as 
presently  written  would  exclude  many 
high-quality  guns  which  millions  of 
Americans  want  for  purposes  of  self  pro- 
tection, numerous  guns  used  for  sport- 
ing purposes,  commemorative  guns  which 
are  attractive  mainly  to  collectors,  and 
guns  for  law  enforcement. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed will  make  some  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  coverage  of  this  bill  so  that 
It  will  no  longer  make  illegal  those  guns 
which  have  a  legitimate  and  lawful  use 
in  this  Nation.  It  will  seek  to  insure  that 
the  bill  is  not  faulted  for  unintended 
overbreadth  in  its  coverage. 

First,  my  amendment  would  cut  off 
"Saturday  night  specials"  at  their  source, 
at  the  point  where  they  enter  the  stream 
of  commerce:  Either  at  their  point  of 
importation  or  manufacture.  It  would 
have  the  very  beneficial  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  certain  chaos  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  the  present 
language  in  the  bill.  It  will  avoid  the 
nightmare  of  enforcement  otherwise  re- 
sulting from  trying  to  hold  160,000  deal- 
ers responsible  for  correctly  interpreting 
and  appl3ing  the  highly  technical  and 
complex  standards  to  each  transaction 
involving  a  handgun,  new  or  old. 

Under  the  present  bill,  the  chief  difiB- 
culty   would   be   in  determining  which 
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handguns  are,  and  which  are  not,  in  con- 
formity; obviously,  it  is  impractical  to 
test  them  all.  Most  dealers  are  not  fire- 
arms identification  experts,  and  fewer 
still  are  engineers  and  metallurgists.  The 
point  system  written  into  this  bill  re- 
quires highly  refined  determinations  of 
Identity,  construction,  measurement,  and 
testing;  many  models  differ  only  in 
minor,  often  internal,  details  not  easily 
discernible,  but  often  critical  to  point 
determination.  Individuals  who  made 
even  honest  mistakes  would  be  subject 
to  felony  criminal  prosecution. 

This  amendment  would  inject  cer- 
tainty into  the  law:  Those  handgims  to 
be  banned  from  commerce  simply  be- 
cause the  regulation  would  be  imposed 
at  the  level  of  initial  distribution,  and 
among  relatively  few  companies.  There 
are  less  than  150  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters, presumably  with  expertise  and 
facilities  for  compliance  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  more  than  160,000  dealers 
and  collectors. 

It  is  a  truism  that  rounding  up  the 
"Saturday  night  specials"  at  their  dis- 
tribution point  in  large  numbers  will  be 
far  more  effective  than  trying  to  obtain 
them  in  groups  of  ones  and  twos  at  the 
thousands  of  dealerships  across  the  Na- 
tion. It  would  be  relatively  simple  to  ban 
from  sale  by  the  manufacturer  a  pro- 
jected production  run  of  100,000  non- 
complying  handguns  of  the  same  model; 
it  is  an  incredible  undertaking  to  try  to 
enforce  a  ban  from  commerce  of  the 
same  100,000  handguns  after  they  have 
been  dispersed  among  the  citizenry  and 
mixed  in  with  thousands  of  other  models 
and  variations. 

This  method  will  also  be  more  just 
and  fair  in  that  the  penalties  will  fall 
on  the  importer  and  the  manufactuier 
rather  than  the  one-man  dealers  who 
may  have  a  couple  of  these  guns  in  the 
display  case  and  who  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  absorb  such  a  loss. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  insure 
that  the  trading  in  used  firearms  would 
be  carried  out  lawfully  and  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  recordkeeping  and 
recording  requirements  that  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  present  law.  I  regret  to 
say  this  but  the  adoption  of  S.  2507  with- 
out such  a  safeguard  as  I  am  proposing 
will  result  in  the  creation  of  a  black  mar- 
ket in  presently  existing  guns. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  as  reported  the 
owner  of  a  gim  will  not  be  able  to  use 
the  services  of  a  dealer  to  transfer  it.  A 
dealer  will  not  be  willing  to  accept  a  used 
gun  as  a  trade-in  for  a  new  and  approved 
weapon.  This  is  because  the  dealer  will 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
used  gun  meets  the  Secretary's  stand- 
ards; if  it  does  not  meet  those  standards, 
he  will  not  be  able  to  resell  it.  There- 
fore, it  would  make  no  sense  for  him  to 
accept  trade-ins.  Thus,  for  the  private 
citizen  with  a  gun  the  only  way  to  dis- 
pose of  it  will  be  to  enter  into  a  private 
sale  with  another  citizen.  Such  a  sale 
will  be  outside  the  present  Federal  laws 
which  require  adequate  recordkeeping 
and  recording  on  the  part  of  licensed 
dealers.  The  provisions  of  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Law  will  be  effectively  nullified 
In  this  regard. 


Third,  this  amendment  would  shift  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  burdrai 
of  proceeding  to  implement  the  stand- 
ards. As  the  bill  is  presently  drafted,  the 
sale  of  any  handgun  model,  new  or  old. 
would  be  frozen  imtil  the  Secretary  chose 
to  approve  that  particular  model.  Since 
the  bill  imposes  no  requirement  on  the 
Secretary  to  act,  he  could  easily  ham- 
string commerce  in  handguns  by  simply 
failing  to  act.  If  the  Secretary  is  going 
to  have  the  power  to  put  a  number  of 
individuals  and  firms  out  of  business  and 
work  a  great  hardship  on  others,  then  it 
seems  only  logical  £ind  equitable  that  the 
burden  to  act  be  placed  on  him.  That  is 
the  intent  of  subsection  (o)  in  my 
amendment. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  also  eliminates 
the  various  exceptions  for  law  enforce- 
ment authorities,  which  would  be  un- 
necessary if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Those  are  toe  implications  and  reasons 
why  I  have  suggested  this  amendment. 
I  believe  that  each  is  logical  and  fair  and 
has  the  result  of  insuring  that  objection- 
able weapons  wUl  be  removed  from  com- 
merce in  this  Nation  but  that  other  guns 
for  which  there  is  a  legal  and  useful  pur- 
pose will  not  be  imduly  restricted. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  this  action  and  support 
the  amendment. 


contact  Miss  Lucinda  T.  Dennis,  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  room  357.  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
Her  telephone  number  is  area  code  202/ 
225-4718.     

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


amendment  no.  1415 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  >e  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  250''./,  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1416 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  Mr.  Hansen)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  2507).  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    1398 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
and  the  Senators  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG  and  Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1398.  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  bill  (S. 
2507.  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
all  firearms  and  the  licensing  of  their 
owners. 


CONTINUATION  OP  PROPERTY  TAX 
HEARINGS  BY  THE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS.  COMMriTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Committee  on  (Govern- 
ment Operations  will  continue  its  nation- 
wide investigation  of  the  impact  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  property  tax  with  a 
field  hearing  in  Billings,  Mont.,  on 
August  22,  1972.  That  hearing  will  be 
held  in  the  library  room  of  Eastern  Mon- 
tana College,  at  9  a.m. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  should 


THE  HATCH  ACT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  July  31, 
1972,  the  U.S.  EMstrict  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  rendered  its  decision 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers  against  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  an  action  brought 
to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
prohibiting  active  participation  by  cer- 
tain State  and  Federal  employees  in  the 
management  of  political  campaigns — 
the  law  commonly  known  as  the  Hatch 
Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  district  court  decision  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Because  the  issue  in  this  case  involved 
the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, the  district  court  was  a  three- 
judge  panel;  and  if  the  Government 
elects  to  appeal,  it  will  be  brought  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  narrow 
margin,  upheld  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  United  Public  Workers  v. 
Mitchell.  330  U.S.  75  (1947);  Oklahoma 
v.  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, 330  U.S.  127  (1947).  However,  the 
district  panel  in  its  opinion  the  other 
day  expressed  the  view  that  times  have 
changed  and  that  the  liberties  insured  by 
the  first  amendment  outweigh  the  de- 
sirability of^ regulating  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  public  employees. 

Eariier  this  year,  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  held  hear- 
ings on  legislation  which  I  introduced  to 
modify  very  substantially  the  Hatch  Act. 
It  was  and  is  my  view  that  Federal  laws 
prohibiting  the  most  basic  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship  are  inherently  bad 
even  if  they  have  not  been  declared  be- 
yond the  legislative  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  enact.  During  our  hearings,  the 
CJhairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion expressed  the  administration's  view 
that  the  time  for  revision  was  not  ripe. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  district  court 
did  not  join  in  that  willingness  to  hold 
the  freedoms  of  Federal  employees  in 
abeyance  pending  better  weather. 

The  hour  is  late  and  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  committee  will  act  this  year  to 
revise  the  Hatch  Act  insofar  as  it  limits 
political  activity.  However,  I  hope  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  take 
upon  itself  the  responsibility  to  develop 
quickly  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  restric- 
tive provisions  of  that  law  which  limits 
the  freedom  of  Federal  employees  to  par- 
ticipate In  political  affairs  so  that  early 
next  year  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations and  report  legislation 
eliminating  forever  the  last  vestiges  of  a 
very  poor  approach  to  the  regulation  of 
human  conduct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Civil   Action   No.    577-71] 
(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia) 
National  Association   of  Letteb   Cabbiess, 
AFL-CIO,  ET  al..  plaintiffs,  v.  U.S.  CivxL 
Service  Commission,  et  al.,  defendants 

Bef "  t*  MacKinnon,  Circuit  Judge;  Oesell, 
Dlstr^L   Jadge;    and  Parker,  District  Judge. 

Or;,  ar^ments  presented  by  Thomas  C. 
Matthews.  Jr.,  Esquire,  for  the  Plaintiffs; 
and  David  Anderson,  Esquire,  Department  of 
Justice,  for  the  Defendants. 

Opinion  and  Order  filed  by  Oesell,  District 
Judge,  in  wliich  Parker.  District  Judge,  con- 
curs, reserving  the  right  to  file  a  separate 
concurring  opinion. 

Dissenting  Opinion  filed  by  MacKinnon, 
Circuit  Judge. 

[Civil    Action   No.   677-71] 
(In  the  VS.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of    Columbia) 
National  Association   of  Letter   Carriers, 
AFL-CIO  ET  AL..  plaintiffs,  V.  U.S.  CnnL 
Service  Commission,  et  al.,  defendants 
Before  MacKinnon.  Circuit  Judge;  Oesell, 
District  Judge:   Parker,  District  Judge. 

OPINION    AND    ORDER 

Oesell,  District  Judge:  The  National  As- 
sociation of  Letter  Carriers  and  six  federal 
employees  have  brought  this  class  action  on 
behalf  of  all  federal  employees  seeking  a 
declaratory  Judgment  that  5  U.S.C.  §  7324(a) 
(2) ,  the  provision  of  the  so-called  Hatch  Act 
which  prohibits  certain  federal  employees 
from  taking  "an  active  part  In  political  man- 
agement or  In  political  campaigns,"  Is  un- 
constitutional.' In  urging  that  enforcement 
of  the  challenged  provisions  be  enjoined, 
plaintiffs  assert  that  the  Act  Is  vague,  overly 
broad,  and  In  conflict  with  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Defendants  are  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Its  three  members,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Find- 
ing the  question  substantial  IS  the  light  of 
current  constitutional  doctrine,  this  three- 
judge  court  was  convented  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  §5  2282  and  2284.  A  voluminous  record 
was  developed  by  stipulation,  some  testl- 
moiiy  was  taken,  and  the  Issues  have  been 
fully  briefed  and  argued. 

There  is  an  obvious,  well-established  gov- 
ernmental Interest  In  restricting  political  ac- 
tivities by  federal  employees  whch  was  as- 
serted long  before  enactment  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  Many  federal  employees  have  been  pre- 
vented from  running  for  political  office  and 
engaging  In  the  more  obvious  forms  of  par- 
tisan political  activity  since  the  passage  of 
the  ClvU  Service  Act  In  1883.» 

The  Hatch  Act  provides  In  pertinent  part 
that  any  employee  of  an  Executive  agency 
or  an  employee  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  not  take  an  active  part  in  political  man- 
agement or  political  campaigns  of  a  partisan 
nature  and  Is  subject  to  removal  or  suspen- 
sion without  pay  for  violation.  The  appro- 
priateness of  this  governmental  objective 
was  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  when  It  endorsed  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Hatch  Act.  United  Public 
Workers  v.  Mitchell.  330  UJ3.  75  (1947);  cf. 
Oklahoma  v.  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission.  330  U.S.  127  (1947) . 

A  narrower  issue,  however.  Is  presented 
here  which  was  spteclflcally  left  unresolved 
by  Mitchells  This  litigation  focuses  not  on 
the  merits  of  the  objective  of  the  Hatch  Act 
but  on  the  manner  In  which  Congress  de- 
fined the  conduct  it  purported  to  prohibit 
in  the  name  of  "political  management  or  po- 
litical campaigns."  The  meaning  and  effect  of 
the  prohibitions  measured  against  First 
Amendment  standards  is  now  properly  raised 
by  qualified  plaintiffs  having  a  direct  interest 
as  a  class  In  the  matter,  and  this  admittedly 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


some  constitutional  Issues  can  no  longer  be 
avoided. 

Section  15  of  the  Act  here  challenged 
provides : 

".  .  .  the  phrase  "an  active  part  in  polit- 
ical management  or  in  political  campaigns" 
means  those  acts  of  political  management  or 
political  campaigning  which  were  prohibited 
on  the  part  of  employees  In  the  competitive 
service  before  July  19,  1940,  by  determina- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  Conunlssion  under 
rtUee  prescribed  by  the  President.  '  §  7324 
(a). 

This  definition  is  ambiguous  and  unsatis- 
tory.  It  Incorporates  by  reference  over  3.000 
rulings  made  by  the  Commission  between 
1886  and  1940.  These  rulings,  which  were  not 
before  the  Congress  when  the  Act  was  passed, 
have  now  been  assembled  and  are  in  the  rec- 
ord of  this  case.*  \\^len  examined  they  have  a 
sweep  and  Indefinlteness  that  no  one  would 
even  attempt  In  these  days  to  defend  if 
analyzed  against  the  strictures  of  the  First 
Amendment.  A  few  examples  suffice  to  make 
this  apparent.  Disciplinary  action  was  taken 
against  federal  employees  In  situations  where 
the  employee  engaged  to  some  extent  in  the 
following : 

( 1 1  made  a  wager  on  an  election; 

(2)  offensively  discussed  a  "political  ques- 
tion"; 

(3)  disparaged  the  President; 

(4)  denounced  a  political  party  while  in  a 
jovial  mood  due  to  alcohol; 

-(5)  publicly  engaged  in  a  political  discus- 
sion: 

( 6 )  wrote  a  political  letter; 

(7)  publicly  expressed  a  political  opinion; 
(8>   published  a  political  article; 

(9)  wore  a  political  button  while  on  duty; 

(10)  stated  unsubstantiated  facts  about 
ancestry  of  a  candidate; 

(11)  mside  offensive  political  remarks; 

(12)  failed  to  discourage  a  spouse's  political 
activity; 

(13)  stated  disapproval  of  treatment  of 
veterans  while  acting  as  a  Legion  officer  in  a 
closed  Legion  meeting; 

(14)  was  partisan  In  political  views; 

(15)  allowed  one's  name  to  be  associated 
with  an  objectionable  political  affair; 

( 16 »  authored  an  anonymous  political  com- 
munication.^ 

As  if  conscious  of  the  latent  overbreadth 
and  vagueness  of  the  rulings  which  were 
never  disclosed  in  hearings,  committee  re- 
ports or  debates,  the  Act  contains  a  signif- 
icant qualifying  provision  which  states,  "An 
employee  .  .  .  retains  the  right  to  vote  as  he 
chooses  and  to  express  his  opinion  on  politi- 
cal subjects  and  candidates."  5  U.S.C.  §  7324 
(b).  It  is  immediately  unclear  how  the  in- 
corporation by  reference  and  this  qualifying 
provision  were  intended  to  operate  together. 
At  first  glance  they  appear  mutually  con- 
tradictory. One  fixes  the  definition  and  the 
other  makes  the  definition  fluid. 

The  incorporation  of  prior  rulings  seems 
to  have  been  Intended  In  part  to  serve  as  a 
brake  on  any  possible  expansion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "an  active  part  In  political 
management  or  In  political  campaigns"  be- 
yond what  was  generally  understood  by  that 
phrase  under  Commission  Interpretations  as 
of  1940.*  The  Incorporated  rulings  were  to 
serve  generally  as  an  upper  limit  on  future 
interpretations  or  expansions  of  previously 
prohibited  political  activity.  The  qualifying 
provision  In  section  7324(b)  Indicates  that 
they  were  subject  to  being  cut  back  or  modi- 
fled  In  some  Indefinite  way  more  consistent 
with  the  First  Amendment  "rights"  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  difficulty,  however.  Is  that  no  constitu- 
tionally acceptable  mechanism  was  provided 
for  accomplishing  this  result.  Orave  amblg:ul- 
tles  remain.  The  defect  lies  not  In  the  basic 
underlying  purpose  to  limit  certain  partisan 
political  activities  by  federal  employees  but 
rather  In  Its  drafting.  Prohibitions  are  worded 
IQ  generalities  that  lack  precision.  There  Is 


no  standard.  No  one  can  read  the  Act  and 
ascertain  what  it  prohibits.'  Neither  the 
Commission  nor  any  other  agency  was  given 
rulemaking  power.  Indeed  even  those  most 
intimately  concerned  with  Its  enforcement 
are  In  doubt  and  have  sought  legislative 
clarlflcatlon.* 

The  Commission  recently  sponsored  a 
three-volume  work  called  the  Political  Activi- 
ties Reporter  (P.A.R.)  which  catalogues  In 
commendable  detail  the  rulings  made  under 
the  Act  since  1940.  Analysis  of  these  rulings 
shows  that  the  Commission  has  generally 
ignored  many  of  its  pre-1940  rulings  where 
questioned  conduct  appears  to  involve  only 
opinion.  Expressions  of  political  opinion 
have  been  permitted  except  when  the  cir- 
cumstances shown  In  a  particular  discipli- 
nary action  support  a  finding  that  an  opinion 
on  a  political  question  was  expressed  by  the 
employee  with  the  Intent  of  Influencing 
others.'  However,  putting  aside  the  fact  that 
enforcement  of  any  pre-1940  rulings  still  re- 
mains a  threat,  the  administrative  actions  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  even  if  un- 
qualifiedly accepted  as  the  administrative 
gloss  on  the  Act,  still  place  any  federal  em- 
ployee at  hazard  If  he  ventures  to  speak  on 
a  political  matter  since  he  will  not  know 
when  his  words  or  acts  relating  to  political 
subjects  will  offend. 

If  he  writes  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  seek- 
ing support  for  a  program  endorsed  by  a 
political  peirty,  such  as  pollution  control,  does 
he  Intend  to  influence?  How  many  people  can 
see  or  hear  what  he  writes  or  says  before  an 
Intent  to  Influence  by  his  opinion  will  be 
found?  Can  he  respond  to  a  pollster?  Can 
he  attend  a  political  rally  and  sit  on  the 
platform  where  his  presence  will  be  noted? 
If  he  is  a  member  of  a  Union,  a  PTA,  or  a 
fraternal  lodge,  can  he  urge  the  organization 
to  pass  a  resolution  on  a  political  Issue?  Can 
he  appear  on  a  television  panel  to  discuss  a 
question  that  for  many  may  have  political 
Import?  What  issues  are,  after  all,  political 
In  a  campaign  year — China,  crime  in  the 
streets.  Inflation,  foreign  aid,  national  debt? 
Does  Intent  to  Influence  appear  more  likely 
depending  on  his  pay  grade,  on  his  title,  or 
on  to  whom  he  talks? 

Confusion  and  uncertainty  persist  under 
this  Intent-to-lnfiuence  formula.  Any  con- 
scientious public  servant  concerned  for  the 
security  of  his  Job  and  conscious  of  the  latent 
power  In  his  supervisor  to  discipline  him  11 
he  transgresses  Into  areas  of  questioned  con- 
duct must  feel  continuously  In  doubt  as  to 
what  he  can  do  or  say  politically.  The  result 
Is  unacceptable  when  measured  by  the  need 
to  eliminate  vagueness  and  overbreadth  In 
the  sensitive  area  of  free  expression. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly in  attempting  the  Impossible  task 
of  applying  the  uncertain  and  conflicting 
provisions  of  the  Act.  Its  efforts,  however, 
were  thwarted  by  the  fact  that  is  was  given 
no  authority  under  the  Act  to  accommodate 
rigidly  Incorporated  prior  rulings  to  the 
rapidly  evolving  court  Interpretations  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  basic  Inconsistency 
between  prior  rulings  and,  interpretations  of 
the  constitutional  right  to  state  opinion  stUl 
persists.  Congress  not  only  gave  insufficient 
standards  but  also  withheld  the  authority  es- 
sential to  enable  the  Commission  to  create 
essential  clarity  out  of  the  general.  Imprecise 
prohibition  enacted. 

The  Act  is  capable  of  sweeping  and  un- 
even application.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
that  particular  prior  rulings  may  be  partly 
ignored  by  those  presently  charged  with  en- 
forcement. Conscientious  public  servants 
snay  still  lean  over  backwards  to  abide 
by  these  dormant  rulings,  and.  In  any 
event,  no  one  can  say  to  what  extent 
Interpretations  of  the  Constitution  have 
chEinged  them."  Nor  is  It  an  answer,  as  the 
defendants  feebly  suggest  that  people  of 
common  intelligence  know  what  Is  compre- 
hended   by    active    and    partisan    political 
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activity.  Uncertainties  abound  and  they  will 
produce  excessive  caution  and  stifle  words 
and  acts  not  explicitly  prohibited.  Small 
wonder  that  even  those  concerned  with  en- 
forcement share  the  sense  of  uncertainty  and 
confusion,  as  the  record  before  us  attests." 
Thu^  do  generalized,  vague  prohibitions  be- 
come mifcunderstocd  and  misapplied  and 
serve  to  limit  expression  by  millions  of  Fed- 
eral Government  employt-es,  and  even  their 
families,  in  a  society  where  political  speech 
and  uninhibited,  robust,  wide-open  debate 
on  public  Issues  are  at  the  essence  of  self- 
government. 

Ours  Is  not  a  form  of  government  that  will 
prosper  if  citizens,  particularly  Federal  Gov- 
ernment servants,  must  live  by  the  mottoes 
"better  be  safe  than  sorry"  and  "don't  stick 
your  neck  out."  Government  employment 
should,  of  course,  carry  some  wsll-defined 
limitations  upon  participation  In  partisan 
political  matters,  but  Congress  may  not  by 
reason  of  this  desirable  objective  neutralize 
such  a  large  segment  of  the  populace  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  on  any  "political"  issue 
w^ith  the  intent  of  somehow  Influencing 
someone  else.  In  the  end  everything  may 
appear  political,  all  speech  may  Intend  to 
influence,  and  conformity  is  imposed  In  the 
fashion  of  more  regimented,  less  democratic 
governments. 

This  is  a  classic  case  of  a  statute  which  In 
its  application  has  a  "chilling  effect"  unac- 
ceptable under  the  First  Amendment.  The  vise 
of  a  shorthand  expression  such  as  this  in 
legal  terminology  sometimes  tends  to  obfus- 
cate the  slgnlflcance  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple. Commencing  around  1940  in  a  series  of 
Important  First  Amendment  cases,  the  Su- 
preme  Court   evolved   the    "chilling  effect" 
doctrine  to  deal  with  the  vice  of  overbreadth 
and  attendant  vagueness  In  legislation  limit- 
ing speech  such  as  that  so  obviously  pre- 
sented here.^  It  declared  that  men  of  com- 
mon Intelligence  must  not  be  made  to  guess 
at  the  meaning  of  a  statute  affecting  these 
rights.  Some  activities  involving  speech  and 
association  may  be  regulated  where  a  proper 
governmental  purpose  and  definite  need  is 
demonstrated.  This  interference  with  priv- 
ileged conduct  must  be  carefully  and  nar- 
rowlv  drawn.  Executive  agency  employees  as . 
citizens   are   entitled   to   be   specifically    in- 
formed as  to  what  the  Congress  intends  to 
forbid."  Restrictions  may  not  be  achieved  by 
means   which   sweep   unnecessarily   broadly 
into  the  First  Amendment  areas."  The  right 
and  privilege  of  expression  and  association 
cannot  be  so  unnecessarily  Invaded  that  the 
use  is  dampened  and  discouraged.  To  chill  is 
to  desplrlt,  and  the  First  Amendment  will 
not  flourish  but  can  be  gradually  suffocated 
in  such  an  atmosphere. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ha=:  left  no  doubt  on  this  scrre : 

"We  emphasize  once  again  that  "(p]recl- 
sion  of  regiilatlon  must  be  the  touchstone  in 
an  area  so  closely  touching  our  most  precious 
freedoms."  .  . .  "(fjor  standards  of  permissible 
statutory  vagueness  are  strict  in  the  area  of 
free  expression. . . .  Because  First  Amendment 
freedoms  need  breathing  space  to  survive, 
government  may  regulate  in  the  area  only 
with  narrow  specificity."  .  .  .  When  one  must 
guess  what  conduct  or  utterance  may  lose 
him  his  Dositlon.  one  necessarily  will  "steer 
far  wider  of  the  unlawful  zone.  ..."...  For 
"(tlhe  threat  of  sanctions  may  deter  ...  al- 
most as  potently  as  the  actual  application 
of  sanctions."  .  .  .  The  danger  of  that  chill- 
iuf;  effect  upon  the  exercise  of  vital  First 
Amendment  rights  must  be  guarded  against 
by  sensitive  tools  which  clearly  Inform  teach- 
ers what  is  being  pro6crlb>ed. .  . ."  Keyishian  v. 
Borrd  of  Renents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  385  U.S.  589  at  603-804 
(1967). 

No  less  can  be  said  of  Federal  Government 
emplovees. 

The  record  before  this  Court  emphasizes 
the  groTving  reach  of  this  Hatch  Act  legis- 


lation which,  with  the  expansion  of  federal 
grants  to  various  state  services,  now  encom- 
passes millions  of  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  It  Is  now  obvious 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  validity  of 
the  Hatch  Act  in  1940,  It  cannot  as  presently 
Interpreted  withstand  constitutional  chal- 
lenge under  contemporary  interpretations  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

Two  courts  have  already  recognized  the 
necessity  of  re-examining  the  Act  In  the 
light  of  controlling  precedents.  Hobbs  v. 
Thompson,  448  F.2d  456  (5th  Clr.  1971); 
Mancuso  v.  Taft,  341  F.  Supp.  574  (DMl. 
1972)." 

Defendants  urge  that  Mitchell  Is  binding. 
As  indicated  above,  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case  since  the  Mitchell  opinion  ex- 
plicitly left  open  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  incorporation-by- 
reference  section  of  the  Act.  However,  even 
If  Mitchell's  holding  is  considered  binding, 
as  the  defendants  contend,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  subsequent  decisions  delineating  First 
Amendment  freedoms.  These  precedents, 
which  developed  the  "least  restrictive  alter- 
native test"  for  governmental  Incursions  Into 
the  area  of  free  speech,  undercut  the  "ra- 
tional basis"  test  upon  which  the  Afitc^ieU 
analysis  of  the  Hatch  Act  was  based  .^u  The 
decisions,  coupled  with  changes  in  the  size 
and  complexity  of  public  service,  place 
Mitchell  among  other  decisions  outmoded  by 
passage  of  time. 

It  Is  difficult  to  declare  a  statute  long  on 
the  books  and  so  well  motivated  unconsti- 
tutional. The  arguments  advanced  by  the 
dissent,  however,  are  not  persuasive.  In  the 
delicate,  precious  area  of  free  speech,  the 
obligation  of  the  courts  to  seek  all  possible, 
even  If  somewhat  tortured,  means  to  uphold 
admittedly  fuzzy  congressional  action  must 
give  way  to  other  considerations. 

If    the    Congress    undertakes   to   circum- 
scribe speech.  It  cannot  pass  an  act  which, 
like  this  one,  talks  in  riddles,  prohibiting  In 
one  breath  what  it  may  be  argued  to  have  al- 
lowed in   another,   leaving  the  citizen  un- 
guided  but  at  hazard  for  his  Job.  Perhaps 
details  could  have  been  left  to  the  adminis- 
trative discretion,  but  In  this  instance  the 
■    Commission  was  given  no  rulemaking  power, 
and  the  Act  itself  does  not  state  with  any 
precision    what    evils    It    seeks    to    prevent. 
Where  speech  is  to  be  limited.  It  Is  no  an- 
swer, as  the  dissent  suggests,  to  imply  that 
a  reading  of  the  voluminous  Political  Ac- 
tivities Reporter  and  resort  to  advisory  rul- 
ings by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
give  one  who  wants  to  express  himself  ade- 
quate  guidance.   Speech   must  not  be  con- 
trolled and  subject  to  censure  so  that  one 
cannot  respond  without  prior  clearance  to 
the  demands  of  free  expression  In  ordinary 
daily  affairs.  If  there  are  impermissible  areas 
of  activity,  the  overriding  governmental  in- 
terest must  be  marked  with  utmost  clarity 
by  the  Congress  in  a  form  that  is  obvious  to 
the  sophisticated  and  unsophisticated  alike.'" 
Accordingly,   the   Court   declares   5   U.S.C. 
5  7324(a)(2)    of  the  Hatch  Act  unconstitu- 
tional in  that  its  provisions  are  Impermissi- 
bly   vague    and   overbroad    when    measured 
against  the  requirements  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment  to  the   Constitution.  The  injunction 
against  enforcement  is  granted  and  a  stay 
of  this  Order  is  granted  pending  determina- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  So  ordered. 

Oerrard  a.  Oesell. 

U.S.  District  Judge. 
Judge  Parker  concurs  In  this  opinion  and 
reserves  the  right  to  file  a  separate  concur- 
ring opinion. 
July  31. 1972. 

footnotes 
'The  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers and  Six  federal  employees  are  adequate 
representatives  of  the  class  of  all  federal  em- 
ployees affected  by  the  Hatch  Act,  and  this 
particular  class  is  thus  certified  under  Rules 


23(b)  (I)  and  (b)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
ClvU  Procedure.  On  the  other  hand,  six  local 
area  Democratic  and  Republican  political 
committees  were  also  Joined  as  plamtlffs  and 
seek  to  broaden  the  scope  of  this  action  to 
challenge  5  U.S.C.  SS  1502(a)(3)  and  1501(5) 
which  Impose  identical  restrictions  on  cer- 
tain categories  ofstate  employees.  None  of  the 
individual  plaintiffs  or  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  however,  can  properly 
represent  the  mterests  of  State  employees 
under  the  requirements  of  Rule  23(a)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,  and  the 
record  does  not  establish  that  the  six  politi- 
cal conunittee  plaintiffs  have  within  their 
membership  a  sufficiently  broadly  based  rep- 
resentation of  all  stote  employees  adequately 
to  protect  the  diverse  and  varying  interests 
of  state  employees  covered  by  S  1502(a)(3). 
Accordingly,  this  case  will  be  considered  only 
as  It  directs  a  challenge  to  the  restrictions 
on  federal  employees,  5  U.S.C.  !  7324. 

'Since  passage  of  the  ClvU  Service  Act  in 
1883,  various  Presidents,  starting  with  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  issued  executive  rules  listing 
restrictions  on  governmental  employees  in 
the  federal  competitive  service  which  were 
enforced  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission.  In 
1907,  President  Roosevelt  increased  the  re- 
strictions and  required  stricter  compliance. 
The  Hatch  Act,  enacted  August  2,  1939.  ch. 
410,  53  Stat.  1147-49.  and  significantly 
amended,  July  19.  1940,  ch.  640,  54  Stat. 
767-72,  extended  the  same  restrictions,  with 
some  exceptions,  to  all  employees  in  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, all  employees  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  employees 
of  state  or  local  agencies  "whose  principal 
employment  Is  In  connection  with  an  activity 
which  Is  financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by 
loans  or  grants  made  by  the  United  States 
or  a  Federal  Agency.  ..."  5  U.S.C.  §§  1501 
(4),  1502,  and  7324.  See  1  United^  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  Political  Activity  Re- 
porter Introduction  (1971)  [hereafter  cited 
as  P.A.R.] ;  Rose,  A  Critical  Look  at  the  Hatch 
Act,  75  Harv.  Rev.  510  (1962) . 

'Justice  Reed,  speaking  for  the  majority 
in  Mitchell,  stated: 

"We  need  to  examine  no  further  at  this 
time  into  the  validity  of  the  definition  of 
political  activity  and  I  15.  330  U.S.  at  103- 
104."  (Emphasis  added;  footnote  omitted). 

And  Justice  Black  in  his  dissent  stated 
that — 

"Furthermore  what  federal  employees  can 
or  cannot  do,  consistently  with  the  various 
civil  service  regulations,  rules,  warnings,  etc.. 
Is  a  matter  of  so  great  uncertainty  that  no 
person  can  even  make  an  Intelligent  guess." 
Id.  at  110. 

'These  Incorporated  rulings  vary  from 
lists  of  penalized  employees,  to  vague,  generic 
descriptions  of  the  political  activity  engaged 
in.  to  lengthy,  narrative  descriptions  of  the 
activities  with  a  discussion  at  the  end  of  the 
peimlty  received.  The  complete  compUation 
of  these  riUings  was  Introduced  into  the 
record  In  this  case.  For  a  general  Index  of 
these  rulings  see  1  PAR.  Ul-xxvl  (1971). 
"For  specific  examples  of  the  categories 
listed  above  (using  the  notation  system  sug- 
gested In  1  P.A.R.  1  and  11  (1971),  and  with 
reference  to  the  Index,  id.  at  iil-xxvi)  see: 

(1)  Index  #63,  Atkins,  31  AR  160; 

(2)  Index  #24,  Hiner,  32  AR  141; 

(3)  Index  #24,  Dunham,  32  AR  144; 

(4)  Index  #24,  Brock.  31  AR  146; 

(5)  Index  #24,  Mure.  34  AR  148; 

(6)  Index  #64.  Cain.  32  AR  143; 

(7)  Index  #24,  Chester,  32  AR  143; 

(8)  Index  #51,  Nlhart,  32  AR  143; 

(9)  Index  #7,  Ratcliffe.  34  AR  144; 

(10)  Index  #54,  Smith,  1922  Mln.  343: 

(11)  Index  #24,  Edmonds.  33  .*R  151: 

(12)  Index  #17,  Brock.  1935  Min.  209: 

(13)  Index  #25,  Davis,  1935  Min.  154: 

(14)  Index  #24.  Castleberry.  32  AR  145: 

(15)  Index  #35.  Woody.  1933  Min.  670; 

(16)  Index  #9,  MacDonald,  1933  Min    203 
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'Section  15  of  the  Act,  as  reported  out  of 
committee,  would  have  granted  rulemaking 
power  to  the  Commission,  but  after  two  weeks 
of  debate.  Senator  Hatch  substituted  the  pro- 
vision that  was  enacted  as  a  floor  amendment. 
The  final  version  was  offered  at  86  Con.  Rec. 
2947  (Mar.  IS,  1940).  During  the  debate  on 
the  substituted  final  version.  Senator  Hatch 
said  that  "It  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  wise 
not  to  give  the  Commission  any  more  power 
to  Interpret  further  In  the  future."  Id.  at 
2949.  See  id.  at  2937-50:  84  Cong.  Rec.  9621- 
9674  (1939) :  and  Rose,  A  Critical  Look  at  the 
HatcK  Act,  supra  note  2. 

'  At  several  points'  In  the  Senate  debates 
It  was  emphatically  pointed  out  that  none 
of  the  Senators  knew  what  the  incorporated 
rulings  said.  86  Cong.  Rec.  2940  (remarks  of 
Senator  Mlnton :  "No  one  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  not  even  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Senator  Hatch],  now  knows  what  these 
rules  and  regulations  are."):  id.  at  2947  (re- 
marks of  Senator  Brown:  "I  say  It  Is  very 
careless  legislation  in  efl^ect  to  write  Into 
statute  law  62  pages  of  clvll-service  niles  and 
Interpretations  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, without  knowing  what  we  are  dolAg."). 
"  "Conditions  have  changed  since  1940.  The 
prohibitions  imposed  prior  to  that  time  may 
not  all  be  valid  in  light  of  present  circum- 
stances. 

"In  essence,  notwithstanding  the  present 
qualifying  provision,  the  present  language  is 
somewhat  broad  and  somewhat  uncertain.  It 
Is  broad  In  the  sense  that  it  could  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  certain  activities  that  may 
not  be  sufficiently  detrimental  to  the  neu- 
trality, efficiency  or  integrity  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice as  to  Justify  the  infringement  of  indi- 
vidual political  rights.  It  is  uncertain  in 
that  it  falls  to  define  with  clarity  and  pre- 
cision the  types  of  activities  which  are  pro- 
hibited." Statement  of  John  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman,  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, before  Commission  on  Political  Ac- 
tivity of  Government  Personnel  (CPA)  on 
Kfay  16.  1967.  3  CPA,  report,  at  15  (1968). 
Chairman  Macy  was  accompanied  during 
this  testimony  by  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  its  O^n- 
eral  Counsel,  and  at  that  time  the  present 
Chairman  expressly  endorsed  Chairman 
Macy's  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Id.  at  24. 

» See  generally  Commission  rulings  In  3 
P.A.R.  Digest  (1971),  under  Digest  Nos.  268- 
270.  Two  such  rulings  were  Watson,  1  P.A.R. 
F-1221-48,  in  which  the  Digest  entry  Is 
"Where  employee  expresses  opinion  on  polit- 
ical subjects  or  candidates  in  order  to  influ- 
ence actions  of  voters,  such  expressions  of 
opinion  constitute  'campaigning'  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,"  and  Wilson,  id.  at  F- 
1530-55,  In  which  the  entry  is  "Test  of 
whether  statement  is  permitted  'expression 
of  opinion'  is  whether  there  is  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  or  whether  there  is  a 
premeditated  effort  to  influence  political  ac- 
tions by  others." 

>*C/.  Keylablan  v.  Board  of  Regents,  385 
U.S.  689.  699-602  (1967). 
u  See  note  8  supra. 

>*  Within  the  past  month,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  Orayned  v.  City  of  Rockford,  40 
U.Si.W.  4881  (June  26,  1972),  succinctly 
summarized  the  reach  and  scope  of  both  the 
doctrine  of  vagueness  and  overbreadth.  For 
a  more  lengthy  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of 
overbreadth,  vagueness  and  chilling  effect, 
see  Hobbs  v.  Thompson,  448  F.2d  456,  459- 
460  (5th  Clr.  1971).  and  cases  cited  therein. 
"  Orayned  v.  City  of  Rockford,  40  U.S.L.W. 
4881  (June  26.  1972):  Papachristou  v.  City  of 
Jacksonville,  405  U.S.  156.  162  (1972):  Lan- 
zetta  V.  New  Jersey,  306  U.S.  451,  453  (1939). 
>♦  Orayned  v.  City  of  Rockford,  40  U.S.L.W. 
4881  (June  26,  1972) :  United  States  v.  Robel, 
388  VS.  368  (1967);  NAACP  v.  Button,  371 
US.  416  (1963). 

"Confro,  Northern  Va.  Reg.  Pk.  Auth.  v. 
UiUted  SUtes  dr.  S«rv.  Oon,  -^37  F.  3d  1346 


(4th  Cir.),  cert,  denied.  403  U.S.  936  (1971). 
and  the  four  cases  cited  there  in  1351.  See 
also  Broadrlck  v.  Oklahoma  ex  rel.  Okla.  Per- 
son. Bd..  338  P.  Supp.  711  (W.D.  Okla.,  1972) . 

"Hobbs  V.  Thompson.  448  P.  2d  456  (5th 
Clr.  1971) :  Manciiso  v.  Taft,  341  P.  Supp.  574 
(DJI.I.  1972). 

"  See  cases  cited  notes  13  and  14  supra. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION:  TITLE  IV  OP 
PUBLIC  LAW  92-318 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  were 
signed  Into  law  on  June  23,  1972.  In- 
cluded in  this  important  law  is  a  special 
section  on  Indian  education,  title  IV, 
which  consists  of  the  Indian  education 
bill  I  Introduced  last  year.  Now  that  this 
long-awaited  and  much-needed  legisla- 
tion is  a  reality,  I  am  most  concerned 
that  it  be  swiftly  and  efficiently  imple- 
mented. 

Following  a  lengthy  meeting  with  Sen- 
ator MoNDALE,  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  Commissioner  of  Education 
Sidney  Marland,  Jr.,  I  wrote  the  Com- 
missioner reemphasizing  my  hope  and 
Congress'  intent  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation make  every  effort  to  implement 
the  Indian  education  title  by  the  first  of 
next  year.  Present  OE  plans  call  for  ini- 
tial funding  of  the  programs  established 
by  the  title  starting  a  year  from  now — in 
fiscal  year  1974.  If  there  is  a  real  deter- 
mination and  commitment  on  the  part 
of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  admin- 
istration to  see  this  bill  implemented 
without  being  bogged  down  by  bureau- 
cratic delays,  then  applications  could  be 
received  and  funds  delivered  in  the  newly 
established  programs  by  next  January  1. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
to  Commissioner  Marland  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Jttly  20,  1972. 
Commissioner  Stoney  Marland.  Jr.. 
Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Marland:  I  enjoyed 
meeting  with  you  and  yoxir  associates  on 
Wednesday  to  discuss  Office  of  Education 
attitudes  toward  and  implementation  of  the 
Indian  education  provisions  in  Public  Law 
92-318  (S.  659).  I  appreciate  your  candor  in 
sharing  your  problems  with  me  and  Senator 
Mondale  and  in  discussing  your  intentions 
with  us. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  useful  to  recap  some 
of  the  areas  where  we  found  agreement  con- 
cerning implementation  of  title  rv,  the  In- 
dian education  title  of  PL  92-318. 

(1)  I  commend  your  willingness  to  place 
a  high  priority  on  Indian  education  in  the 
Office  of  Education  and  to  fulfill  the  con- 
gressional mandate  reflected  in  title  IV  as  to 
OE's  role  in  supporting  quality  education 
programs  for  Indian  children  and  adults.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  your  own  personal  Interest 
in  remedying  what  you  acknowledged  to  be 
a  failure  in  the  past  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  meet  its  responsibility  to  American 
Indians  in  the  field  of  education. 

(3)  Likewise,  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
recognized  one  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the 
legislation — that  Indian  people  play  a  central 
role  in  the  planning  and  operation  and  evalu- 
ation of  Indian  education  programs,  at  both 
the  national  and  the  local  level.  Surely  this 
is  a  key  factor  in  Implementing  the  Presi- 
dent's emphasis  on  self-determination  for 
Indian  people. 


(3)  We  appear  to  be  in  agreement  that  part 
D  of  title  rv  creates  a  National  Council  to- 
tally different  from  the  present  advisory 
groups  to  the  National  CouncU  on  Indian 
Opportunity  and  to  the  Biu-eau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  Its  role  and  the  process  for  selecting 
its  members  is  specified  in  the  legislation, 
with  both  its  purpose  and  functions  distinct 
from  presently  existing  advisory  committees. 
While  membership  on  another  advisory  com- 
mittee would  and  should  not  rule  out  mem- 
bership on  the  newly  established  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education,  the 
selection  process  for  the  New  Council  must 
.^ot  be  identified  with  the  present  commit- 
tees. 

(4)  There  is  always  going  to  be  a  problem 
In  administering  funds  at  the  local  school- 
house  where  a  special  group  of  children — In 
this  case  Indian — are  targeted  for  special  as- 
sistance. Aside  from  tutorial  and  bilingual 
programs,  I  agree  that  programs  must  be  de- 
signed to  serve  classes,  grades,  or  groups 
within  the  schoolhouse,  without  slngUng 
out  Indian  children.  On  the  other  band  the 
biU  declares  as  policy  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  part  A  are  to  be  used  "to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  programs  specially  designed  to 
meet  (the)  special  educational  needs"  of  In- 
dian chUdren.  l^e  title  I  regulations  on  tar- 
geting may  be  useful  In  Implementing  this 
program. 

(5)  You  Indicated  full  recognition  that  the 
programs  established  and  funds  provided  by 
title  IV  are  to  supplement,  not  supplant 
present  Office  of  Education  efforts  In  Indian 
education.  As  was  suggested  In  our  meeting, 
one  way  to  insure  this  would  be  to  make  sure 
that  the  ratio  of  Indian  to  non-Indian  proj- 
ects In  the  discretionary  program  areas  Is  not 
reduced  during  the  period  in  which  title  IV 
is  In  effect.  This  wUl  require  greater  coordi- 
nation and  continued  advocacy  to  prevent 
buck-passing  by  the  present  offices  to  the 
new  Indian  bureau,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
efforts  in  your  Office  In  this  respect  will  be 
sufficient  to  prevail. 

(6)  WhUe  I  acknowledge  that  the  new 
Deputy  Commissioner's  position  established 
by  title  IV  will  not  fit  Into  your  existing 
structure,  the  legislative  history  of  this  par- 
ticular element  of  the  title  makes  It  clear 
that  Congress  did  not  vrant  the  new  Office 
(which  is  to  be  of  bureau  status)  and  its 
head  (a  full  deputy  commissioner)  to  get 
lost  In  the  bureaucracy.  Thus  It  was  decided 
to  elevate  the  office  to  give  it  a  sx>eclal  vlsl- 
bUlty  and  status  and  to  put  It  directly  under 
the  Commissioner.  Symmetry  In  this  case 
will  simply  have  to  yield  to  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  legislation.  Dovragradlng  this 
office  could  only  result  In  distrust  both  in 
the  Congress  and  among  Indians. 

Unfortunately  we  appear  to  be  at  some  odds 
as  to  the  time  framework  for  implementa- 
tion of  title  IV.  As  I  expressed  to  you  on 
Wednesday,  the  Indian  people  have  been 
waiting  too  long  already  for  the  federal  com- 
mitment needed  In  the  area  of  Indian  edu- 
cation. Congress  labored  for  almost  five  years, 
first  through  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education,  and  later  through  the 
regular  education  subcommittees  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  through  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee,  to  come  up  with  the 
present  biU.  That  bill  was  in  essentially  its 
present  form  almost  a  year  ago.  And  some  ol 
Its  provisions  expire  in  three  years.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  Indian  community  are  simply 
not  willing  to  wait  another  year  before  the 
blU  is  Implemented,  and  I  am  sure  that  such 
delay  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  President's 
own  mandate  for  priority  attention  to  In- 
dian affairs. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
begin  Immediately,  through  letters  to  tribal 
chairmen,  Intertribal  councils,  education  as- 
sociations, urban  centers  and  organizations, 
and  national  Indian  organizations,  to  solicit 
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names  to  be  considered  for  the  National 
CouncU.  Telephone  calls  to  the  organiza- 
tions, larger  tribes,  and  intertribal  groups 
should  then  follow.  Including  appeals  to  or- 
ganizations to  contact  members  and  member 
tribes  and  notices  disseminated  through  the 
Indian  press.  Members  of  the  OE  staff  might 
be  made  available  to  travel  to  meetings  and 
even  be  provided  with  some  funds  to  con- 
vene regional  meetings.  If  deemed  necessary, 
to  discuss  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  need 
for  submission  of  CouncU  nominees.  If  this 
effort  began  next  week,  September  1st  would 
not  be  an  unreasonable  date  to  set  for  names 
to  be  In.  By  October  1st  the  nominations 
coiUd  be  made  by  the  President. 

At  the  same  time  this  effort  to  get  Council 
nominees  Is  going  on.  Initial  work  could  be- 
gin on  drafting  regulations  and  outlining 
administrative  alternatives  for  structuring 
staff  support  for  the  Council  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Indian  Education.  Pre- 
liminary drafts  and  alternative  proposals 
could  l)e  completed  by  the  time  the  new 
Deputy  Commissioner  Is  named,  giving  him 
a  running  start  in  setting  up  his  programs. 
If  there  Is  a  determination  and  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Education — 
commensurate  with  that  of  the  Congressional 
supporters  of  this  legislation — to  see  it  imple- 
mented as  rapidly  as  possible,  I  feel  that  ap- 
plications could  be  received  and  funds  de- 
livered before  the  end  of  1972.  I  expect  to 
approach  the  congressional  appropriations 
committees  with  this  time  framework  in 
mind. 

I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to  come 
up  to  talk  with  us  about  OE's  plans  concern- 
ing title  IV,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  maintain 
close  contact  over  the  coming  weeks  so  that 
Implementation  can  get  off  to  a  firm  start 
consistent  with  both  the  intent  of  Congress 
and  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  Indian 
people. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
new  Indian  education  title  of  Public  Law 
92-318,  on  the  part  of  congressional  of- 
fices and  the  public  generally,  as  well  as 
of  Indian  tribes  and  groups.  Basically  the 
title  establishes  three  new  programs:  The 
first  would  assist  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  meeting  the  special  needs  of  In- 
dian students;  the  second  would  provide 
funds  for  special  programs  and  projects 
to  improve  Indian  educational  opportu- 
nities; and  the  third  would  support  the 
Improvement  of  adult  Indian  education. 
A  Bureau  of  Indian  Education  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  a  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Indian  Education  also 
would  be  established.  Community  in- 
volvement in  Federal  programing  at  the 
local  level  Is  mandatory  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  title. 

For  the  ready  reference  of  my  col- 
leagues and  those  interested  in  title  IV, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  new  law  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— INDIAN  EDUCATION 

SHORT     TITLE 

Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Indian  Education  Act." 

Part  A — Revision  or  Impacted  Areas  Pro- 
gram AS  IT  Relates  to  Indian  Children 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBUC  LAW  874,  EIGHTY-FIRST 
CONGRESS 

Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Act  of  September  30, 1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  Is 


amended  by  redesignating  title  HI  as  title 
IV,  by  redesignating  sections  301  through 
303  and  references  thereto  as  sections  401 
through  403,  respectively,  and  by  adding  af- 
ter title  II  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  III— FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"SEC.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Indian  Elementary  and  Secondary  School 
Assistance  Act'. 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

"SEC.  302.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  Indian  students  in  the 
United  States.  Congress  hereby  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs  specially  re- 
signed to  meet  these  special  educational 
needs. 

•(b)  The  Commissioner  sl.Rll,  In  order  to 
effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a),  carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  which  are  en- 
titled to  pavments  under  this  title  and  which 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved,  appli- 
cations therefor,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

•grants   to    local   EDUCATIONAL    AGENCIES 

•SEC.  303.  (a)  (1)  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  amount  to  which  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  entitled  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1975, 
the  Commissioner  shaU  determine  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  children  who  were  enrolled 
in  the  schools  of  a  local  educationp'  agency, 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  during  such  fiscal  year. 

'•(2)  (A)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  which 
a  local  educational  agency  is  entitled  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  (1)  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  such  agency  (as  determined 
under  subparagraph  (C)  multiplied  by  (11) 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  chUdren  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(B)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  number  of 
ChUdren  under  this  subsection,  with  respect 
to  such  agency,  is  at  least  ten  or  constitutes 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  its  total  enroU- 
ment.  The  requirements  of  thU  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to  any  such  agencies  serving 
Indian  chUdren  In  Alaska,  California,  and 
Oklahoma  or  located  on,  or  In  proximity  to, 
an  Indian  reservation. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  a  local 
educational  agency  shaU  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  made,  of  all  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  in  the  State  in  which  such 
agency  Is  located,  plus  any  direct  current 
expenditures  by  such  State  for  the  operation 
of  such  agencies  (without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such 
expenditures  are  made) ,  divided  by  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  children  who  were  In  aver- 
age dally  enroUment  for  whom  such  agencies 
provided  free  public  education  during  such 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  In  addition  ♦o  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  this  title,  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  entitlements  computed 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  fiscal  year,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Commissioner 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  schools  on 
or  near  reservations  -vhlch  are  not  local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  have  not  been  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  more  than  three  years, 


In   accordance   with   the  appropriate  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

"USES  or  federal  funds 

"Sec  304.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  305,  for — 

"(1)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  spe- 
cifically designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  Indian  chUdren.  including 
pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  plans  so  developed:  and 

"(2)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including,  in  accord- 
ance with  special  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, minor  remodeling  of  classroom  or 
other  space  used  for  such  programs  and  ac- 
quisition of  necessary  equipment.  speclaUy 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  children, 

"APPLICATIONS     FOR     GRANTS;     CONDITIONS    FOB 
APPROVAL 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  303(b),  may  be 
made  only  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies,  and  only  upon  application  to  the 
Commissioner  at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.   Such   application   shall — 

"(1)  provide  tliat  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  U 
sought  wlU  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant: 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  section  304,  and  provide  for 
such  methods  of  administration  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  program: 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  pay- 
ments for  planning,  provide  that  (A)  the 
planning  was  or  will  be  directly  related  to 
programs  or  projects  to  be  carried  out  under 
this  title  and  has  resulted,  or  Is  reasonably 
likely  to  result,  in  a  program  or  project  which 
will  be  carried  out  under  this  title,  and  (B) 
the  planning  funds  are  needed  because  of 
the  Innovative  nature  of  the  program  or 
project  or  because  the  local  educational 
agency  lacks  the  resources  necessary  to  plan 
adequately  for  programs  and  projects  to  be 
carried  out  under  this  title: 

"(4)  provide  that  effective  procedures.  In- 
cluding provisions  for  appropriate  objective 
measurement  of  educational  achievement 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and 
projects  m  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  Indian  students: 

"(5)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  and  in 
no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

"(6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

"(7)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective  In 
improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
Indian  students  in  the  area  served,  and  for 
keeping  such  record  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(b)  An  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies  for  a  grant  under  this 
title  may  be  approved  only  if  it  is  oonsUtent 
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with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title 
and — 

"(1)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a); 

'■(2)  provides  that  the  program  or  project 
for  which  application  is  made — 

••(A)  will  utilize  the  best  available  talents 
and  resources  (Including  persons  from  the 
Indian  community)  and  will  substantially 
increase  the  educational  opportunities  of  In- 
dian children  In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the 
applicant:   and 

"(B)  has  Ijeen  developed — 

"(1)  In  open  consultation  w^ith  parents  of 
Indian  children,  teachers,  and,  where  appli- 
cable, secondary  school  students,  Including 
public  hearings  at  which  such  persons  have 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  understand  the 
program  for  which  assistance  Is  being  sought 
and  to  offer  recommendations  thereon,  and 

"(11)  with  the  partlcipaWon  and  approval 
of  a  committee  composed  oQand  selected  by, 
parents  of  children  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  is  sought,  teachers, 
and,  where  applicable,  secondary  school  stu- 
dents of  which  at  least  half  the  members 
shall  be  such  parents: 

"(C)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  will  insure  that  the  program  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  will  be  operated 
and  evaluated  in  consultation  with,  and  the 
Involvement  of,  parents  of  the  children  and 
representatives  of  the  area  to  be  served,  in- 
cluding the  committee  established  for  the 
purposes  of  clause  (2)  (B)  (11). 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as  orig- 
inal applications. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  307,  from 
time  to  time  pay  to  each  local  educational 
agency  which  has  had  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  305,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  expended  by  such  agency  In  car- 
rying out  activities  under  such  application. 

"(b)  (1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  to  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  In  a  State  which  has  taken 
Into  consideration  payments  under  this  title 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  such  local 
educational  agency  in  that  State  for  State 
aid.  or  the  amount  of  that  aid,  with  respect 
to  the  free  public  education  of  children  dur- 
ing that  year  or  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  local  educational  agency  for 
any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educational 
agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort 
(as  determined  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner)  of  that  agency 
and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose 
for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"ADJtJSTMENTS    WHERE    NECESSTTATED    BY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  making  payments  under 
this  title  are  not  suiTiclent  to  pay  In  full  the 
total  amounts  which  all  local  educational 
agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
title  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  maximum 
amounts  which  all  such  agencies  are  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  title  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  br  ratably  reduced.  In  case  additional 
funds  become  available  for  making  such  pay- 
ments for  any  fiscal  year,  during  which  the 
first  sentence  of  this  subsection  is  applica- 
ble, such  reduced  amounts  shall  be  increased 
on  the  same  basis  as  they  were  reduced. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  maximum  amounts  for  which  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  eligible  have  been  re- 
duced under  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  and  In  which  additional  funds  have  not 
been  made  available  to  pay  In  full  the  total 


of  such  maximum  amounts  under  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  fix  dates  prior  to  which  each 
local  educational  agency  shall  report  to  him 
on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  It,  un- 
der the  terms  of  section  306(a)  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  which  It  esti- 
mates, in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  that  it  will  expend  under 
approved  applications.  The  amounts  so  avail- 
able to  any  local  educational  agency,  or  any 
amount  which  would  be  available  to  any 
other  local  education  agency  If  it  were  to 
submit  an  approvable  application  therefor, 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  used  for  the  period  of  Its  availability, 
shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  those  local 
educational  agencies,  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a),  which  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
need  additional  funds  to  carry  out  approved 
applications,  except  that  no  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  receive  an  amount  un- 
der this  sentence  which,  when  added  to  the 
amount  available  to  it  under  subsection  (a), 
exceeds  its  entitlement  under  section  303.". 

(b)(1)  The  third  sentence  of  section  103 
(a)  (1)  (A)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "In  addition,  he  shall  al- 
lot from  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior — 

"(1)  the  amount  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B);  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1973,  the  amount  necessary 
to  make  payments  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C).". 

(2)  (A)  Section  103(a)(1)  of  such  title 
I  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  The  maximum  amount  allotted  for 
payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  clause  (11)  in  the  third  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
Indian  children  or  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  as  determined  pursuant  to  criteria 
established  by  the  Commissioner.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Commissioner  and  the  Sec- 
retary containing  such  assurances  and  terms 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such  agree- 
ment shall  contain  (1 )  an  assurance  that 
payments  made  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph will  be  used  solely  for  programs  and 
projects  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  which  meets  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  section  141(a)  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  comply  In  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title,  and  (2)  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  141(a)  and 
142(a)(3).". 

(B)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  103(a) 
(1)(A)  of  such  title  I  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  terms  upon  which  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July 
1.  1972. 

(c)  (1)  Subsection  'a)  of  section  5  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  81st  Congress,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "iD"  after  "(a)"  and 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph  (2)  : 

"(2)  (A)  Applications  for  payment  on  the 
basis  of  children  determined  under  section 
3(a)  or  3(b)  who  reside,  or  reside  with  a 
parent  employed,  on  Indian  lands  shall  set 
forth  adequate  assurance  that  Indian  chil- 
dren will  participate  on  an  eqtiltable  basis 
in  the  school  program  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency. 

"(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
Indian  lands  means  that  property  Included 


within    the   definition    of   Federal   property 
under  clause  (A)  of  section  403 ( 1 ) .". 

(2)  (A)  The  Commissioner  shall  exercise 
his  authority  under  section  425  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  to  encourage 
local  parental  participation  with  respect  to 
financial  assistance  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  874,  81st  Congress,  based  upon  children 
who  reside  on,  or  reside  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on,  Indian  lands. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  "Indian  lands"  means  that  prop- 
erty Included  within  the  definition  of  Fed- 
eral property  under  clause  (A)  of  section 
403(1)  of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress. 
Part  B — Special  Programs  and  Projects  To 

Improve   Educational   OppoRTtrNiTiES   foe 

Indian  Children 
amendment  to  title  vhi  of  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  act  of  1965 

Sec  421.  (a)  Title  Vni  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"improvement  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR   INDIAN   CHILDREN 

"Sec  810.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  of  making  grants  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  Indian  children — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b),  which  are  designed  to  test  and 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
for  Improving  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  children: 

"(2)  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  programs,  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (c) ,  which  are  designed  to  stimu- 
late (A)  the  provision  of  educational  services 
not  available  to  Indian  children  In  sufficient 
quantity  or  quality,  and  (B)  the  development 
and  establishment  of  exemplary  educational 
programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school 
programs  In  which  Indian  children  are  edu- 
cated; 

"(3)  to  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  preservlce  and  inservlce  train- 
ing programs.  In  accordance  with  subsection 
(d),  for  persons  serving  Indian  children  as 
educational  personnel:  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  In- 
formation and  materials  relating  to,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  education 
programs  which  may  offer  educational  op- 
portunities to  Indian  children. 
In  the  case  of  activities  of  the  type  described 
In  clause  (3)  preference  shall  be  given  to 
the  training  of  Indians. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies,  federally  supported  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  Indian  children  and  to 
Indian  tribes,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  demon- 
stration projects  which  are  designed  to  plan 
for,  and  test  and  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of,  programs  for  Improving  educational 
opportunities  for  Indian  children,  Includ- 
ing— 

"(1)  Innovative  programs  related  to  the 
educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children: 

"(2)  bilingual  and  blcultural  education 
programs  and  projects; 

"i3)  special  health  and  nutrition  services, 
and  other  related  activities,  which  meet  the 
sneclal  health,  social,  and  psychological  prob- 
lems of  Indian  children:  and 

"(4)  coordinating  the  operation  of  other 
federally  assisted  programs  which  may  be 
used  to  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of  such 
children. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  to  tribal  and  other  Indian  com- 
munity organizations  to  assist  and  stimu- 
late them  in  developing  and  establishing 
educational  services  and  programs  specifically 
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designed  to  Improve  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  Indian  children.  Grants  may  be 
used — 

"(1)  to  provide  educational  services  not 
available  to  such  children  In  sufficient  quan- 
tity or  quality,  Including — 

"(A)  a  remedial  and  compensatory  Instruc- 
tion, school  health,  physical  education,  psy- 
chological, and  other  services  designed  to  as- 
sist and  encourage  Indian  children  to  enter, 
remain  In,  or  reenter  elementary  or  secondary 
school; 

"(B)  comprehensive  academic  and  voca- 
tional Instruction; 

"(C)  Instructional  materials  (such  as  li- 
brary books,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  or 
published  or  audiovisual  materials)  and 
equipment; 

"(D)  comprehensive  guidance,  counseling, 
and  testing  services; 

"(E)  special  education  programs  for  handi- 
capped; 

"(F)  preschool  programs; 

"(O)  bilingual  and  blcultural  education 
programs;  and 

"(H)  other  services  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection;  and 

"(2)  for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  exemplary  and  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams and  centers,  involving  new  educational 
approaches,  methods,  and  techniques  de- 
signed to  enrich  programs  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  for  Indian  children. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies.  In  combination  with  institutions  of 
higher  education,  for  carrying  out  programs 
and  projects — 

"(1)  to  prepare  persons  to  serve  Indian 
children  as  teachers,  teacher  aides,  social 
workers,  and  ancillary  educational  person- 
nel: and 

"(2)  to  Improve  the  qualifications  of  such 
persons  who  are  serving  Indian  children  In 
such  capacities. 

Grants  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
may  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  fellow- 
ship programs  leading  to  an  advanced  degree, 
for  Institutes  and,  as  part  of  a  continuing 
program,  for  seminars,  symposia,  workshops, 
and  conferences.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  subsection,  pref- 
erence shall  be  given  to  the  training  of  In- 
dians. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  and  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic agencies,  and  institutions  and  Indian 
tribes.  Institutions,  and  organizations  for — 

"(1)  the  dissemination  of  Information, 
concerning  education,  programs,  services, 
and  resources  available  to  Indian  children. 
Including  evaluations  thereof:  and 

"(2)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  federally  assisted  programs  in  which  In- 
dian children  may  participate  in  achieving 
the  purposes  of  such  programs  with  respect 
to  such  children. 

"(f)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation, and  shall  be  consistent  with  such 
criteria,  as  may  be  established  as  require- 
ments In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Commissioner.  Such  applications  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
activities  for  which  asslstanoe  is  sought: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c),  subject  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  prescribe, 
provide  for  the  use  of  funds  available  under 
this  section,  and  for  the  coodlnatlon  of  other 
resources  available  to  the  applicant,  In  order 
to  Insure  that,  within  the  scope  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  project,  there  will  be  a  com- 
prehensive program  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  this  section; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (c),  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  training  of  the  personnel 
participating  In  the  project:  and 
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"  (4)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  project  in  achieving  its  pur- 
poses and  those  of  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (c)  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  such  appli- 
cation, and  any  documents  submitted  with 
respect  thereto,  show  that  there  has  been  ade- 
quate participation  by  the  parents  of  the 
children  to  be  served  and  tribal  communities 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  the  proj- 
ect, and  that  there  will  be  such  a  participa- 
tion in  the  operation  and  evaluation  of  the 
project.  In  approving  applications  under  this 
section,  the  Commissioner  shall  give  priority 
to  applications  from  Indian  educational  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  there  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$35,000,000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years.". 

(b)(1)(A)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
202  Ca)  (1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  strlkmg 
out  "July  1,  1972,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1973,". 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  302(a) 
(1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1972,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1973,". 

(C)  Clause  (B)  of  section  612(a)(1)  of 
PubUc  Law  91-230  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "JxUy  1,  1972,"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  1, 1973.". 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  title  II  and  IH  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1966  and  part  B  of  title  VI  of  Public  Law 
91-230,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
have  the  same  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  funds  paid  to  him  vmder  such 
titles,  as  he  would  have  if  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  were  a  State  educational 
agency  having  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  a  State  plan  under  such  titles. 
Part  C — Special  Programs  Relating  to  Adult 
education  for  indians 
amendment  to  the  adult  education  act 
Sec.  341.  Title  ni  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
(the  Adult  Education  Act)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  314  and  315,  and  all 
references  thereto,  as  sections  315  and  316, 
respectively,  and  by  adding  after  section  313 
the  following  new  section: 

"IMPROVEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR    ADX7LT    INDIANS 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  to  Indian 
tribes.  Institutions,  and  organizations,  to 
support  planning,  pilot,  and  demonstration 
projects  which  are  designed  to  plan  for,  and 
test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of, 
programs  for  providing  adult  education  for 
Indians — 

"(1)  to  support  planning,  pilot,  and  dem- 
onstration projects  which  are  designed  to 
test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  for  Improving  employment  and 
educational  opportunities  for  adult  Indians; 

"(2)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  programs  which  are  designed  to 
stimulate  (A)  the  provision  of  basic  literacy 
opportunities  to  all  nonllterate  Indian  adults, 
and  (B)  the  provision  of  opportunities  to  all 
Indian  adults  to  qualify  for  a  high  school 
equivalency  certificate  In  the  shortest  period 
of  time  feasible; 

"(3)  to  support  a  major  research  and  de- 
velopment program  to  develop  more  inno- 
vative and  effective  techniques  for  achieving 
the  literacy  and  high  school  equivalency 
goals; 

"(4)  to  provide  for  basic  surveys  and  eval- 
uations thereof  to  define  accurately  the  ex- 
tent of  the  problems  of  illiteracy  and  lack  of 


high  school  completion  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions; 

"(6)  to  encourage  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  materials  relating  to,  and  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of,  education 
programs  which  may  offer  educational  op- 
portunities to  Indian  adults. 

"(b)  Tbe  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with,  public 
agencies,  and  institutions,  and  Indian  tribes, 
institutions,  and  organizations  for — 

"(1)  the  dissemination  of  information  con- 
cerning educational  programs,  services,  and 
resources  available  to  Indian  adults,  includ- 
ing evaluations  thereof;  and 

"(2)  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
federally  assisted  programs  In  which  Indian 
adults  Inay  participate  in  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  such  programs  with  respect  to  such 
adults. 

"(c)  Applications  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  contain  such  information, 
and  shall  be  consistent  with  such  criteria, 
as  may  be  established  as  requirements  in 
regulations  prMnulgated  by  the  Commission- 
er. Such  applications  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  statement  describing  the 
activities  for  which  assistance  Is  sought; 

"(2)  provide  for  an  evaluation  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  project  in  achieving  its 
purposes  and  those  of  this  section. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  un- 
less be  iB  satisfied  that  such  application,  and 
any  documents  submitted  with  respect  there- 
to, indicate  that  there  has  been  adequate 
participation  by  the  individuals  to  be  served 
and  tribal  communities  in  the  planning  and 
development  of  the  project,  and  that  there 
will  be  such  a  participation  In  the  operation 
and  evaluation  of  the  project.  In  approving 
applications  under  subsection  (a),  the  Com- 
missioner shall  give  priority  to  applications 
from  Indian  educational  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  section  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  $8,000,000  for 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 
Part  D — Office  of  Indian  Education 
office  of  indian  education 

Sec.  441.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established. 
In  the  Office  of  Education,  a  bureau  to  be 
known  as  the  "Office  of  Indian  Education" 
which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, shall  have  the  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  provisions  of  title  HI  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress) ,  as  added  by  this  Act, 
section  810  of  title  vm  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
added  by  this  Act,  and  section  314  of  title 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  as  added  by  this  Act.  The  Of- 
fice shall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  C^ommis- 
sloner  of  Indian  Education,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
from  a  list  of  nominees  submitted  to  him 
by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian 
Education. 

(b)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Education  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for,  and  shall  be  placed  in,  grade 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated  or 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
position  created  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  number  of  positions  placed 
in  grade  18  of  such  General  Schedule  under 
section  5108  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL   ON  INDUN 
EDUCATION 

Sec  442.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Ed- 
ucation (referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  "Na- 
tional Council"),  which  shall  consist  of  flf- 
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te«n  members  who  are  Indiana  and  Alaaks 
Natives  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  appointments  shall  be 
made  by  the  President  from  lists  of  nomi- 
nees furnished,  from  time  to  time,  by  Indian 
tribes  and  organizations,  and  shall  represent 
diverse  geographic  areas  of  the  country. 

(b)  The  National  Coimcll  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
with  respect  to  the  administration  (Includ- 
ing the  development  of  regulations  and  of 
administrative  practices  and  policies)  of  any 
program  in  which  Indian  children  or  adults 
participate  from  which  they  can  benefit.  In- 
cluding title  m  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress), 
as  added  by  this  Act,  and  section  810,  title 
Vin  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  as  added  by  this  Act  and 
with  respect  to  adequate  funding  thereof; 

(2)  review  applications  for  assistance  un- 
der title  HI  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress),  as 
added  by  this  Act.  section  810  of  title  vm 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  as  added  by  this  Act,  and  section 
314  of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  as  added  by 
this  Act.  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  their  approval: 

(3)  evsiluate  program  and  projects  carried 
out  under  any  program  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  which 
Indian  children  or  adults  can  participate  or 
from  which  they  can  benefit,  and  dissemi- 
nate the  results  of  such  evaluations; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  to  Indian  educa- 
tional agencies,  institutions,  and  organiza- 
tions to  assist  them  in  improving  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children; 

(5)  assist  the  Commissioner  in  develop- 
ing criteria  and  regulations  for  the  admin- 
istration and  evaluation  of  grants  made  un- 
der section  303(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress) :  and 

(6)  to  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  March  31  of  each  year  a  report  on  its 
activities,  which  shall  Include  any  recom- 
mendations it  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  Federal  education  programs 
in  which  Indian  children  and  adults  partici- 
pate, or  from  which  they  can  benefit,  which 
report  shall  include  statement  of  the  Na- 
tional Council's  recommendations  to  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  funding  of 
any  such  programs. 

(c)  With  respect  to  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  stated  in  clauses  (2).  (3).  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (b).  the  National  Council 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  any  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency,  institution,  or  or- 
ganization for  assistance  In  carrying  out  such 
functions. 

(d)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  400(c)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  which  are  available  for 
the  purposes  of  section  411  of  such  Act  and 
for  part  D  of  such  Act,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  available  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  National  Council  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

Part  E — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

AMXNDMXNT  TO  TITLK   V  Or   KIGRnt  ■DTJCATION 
ACT    or    19SS 

Sec.  451.  (a)  Section  503(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "and  higher  education."  the  fol- 
lowing: "Including  the  need  to  provide  such 
programs  and  education  to  Indians.". 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  531  the  following  new  section: 

"TEACHERS  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  532.  Of  the  sums  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  not  less  than  5 
percentum  shall  be  used  for  grants  to,  and 
contracts  with.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  for  the  piupoae  of 


preparing  persons  to  serve  as  teachers  of 
children  living  on  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  Indian 
children  operated  or  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  including  public 
and  private  schools  operated  by  Indian 
tribes  and  by  nonprofit  Institutions  and  or- 
ganizations of  Indian  tribes.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  preference 
shall  be  given  to  the  training  of  Indians.". 

AUENDMENT  TO  THE  ELXMENTART  AND  SECOND- 
ARY   EDUCATION    ACT   OF    1965 

Sec.  452.  Section  706(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1065  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  pursuant  to  this  title  for  indi- 
viduals on  or  from  reservations  serviced  by 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated  on 
or  near  such  reservations  for  Indian  children, 
a  nonprofit  institution  or  organization  of 
the  Indian  tribe  concerned  which  operates 
any  such  school  and  which  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion, may  be  considered  to  be  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  as  such  term  Is  used  in 
this  title.". 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  453.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term  "Indian"  means  any  individual  who  (1) 
Is  a  member  of  a  tribe,  band,  or  other  or- 
ganized group  of  Indians,  including  those 
tribes,  bands,  or  groups  terminated  since 
1940  and  those  recognized  now  or  in  the 
future  by  the  State  In  which  they  reside, 
or  who  Is  a  descendant,  in  the  first  or  second 
degree,  of  any  such  member,  or  (2)  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
an  Indian  for  any  purpose,  or  (3)  Is  an 
Eskimo  or  Aleut  or  other  Alaska  Native,  or 
(4)  is  determined  to  be  an  Indian  under  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Commissioner, 
after  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Indian  Education,  which  regula- 
tions shall  further  define  the  term  "Indian." 


GREAT    LAKES    SENATORS    FIGHT 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Senators  has 
in  recent  years  devoted  much  of  its  at- 
tention to  environmental  problems  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  One  approach  to  the  pollu- 
tion problems  of  those  lakes  is  contained 
in  S.  2696.  which  I  introduced  in 
October  1971.  This  bill  would  assess 
effluent  charges  on  industrial  water  pol- 
luters in  proportion  to  the  waste  they 
discharge.  I  was  recently  privileged  to 
write  an  article  for  the  new  Limnos,  a 
magazine  concerned  with  fresh  water  and 
particularly  the  Great  Lakes.  In  this 
article,  I  discuss  the  work  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Conference  of  Senators  and  the 
featuies  of  S.  2696.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  entitled  "Six- 
teen in  the  Senate,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sixteen  in  the  Senate 

Several  years  ago  a  group  of  us  from  the 
states  bordering  the  several  Great  Lakes  got 
together  and  formed  the  Great  Lakes  Confer- 
ence of  Senators  through  which  all  of  us 
could  jointly  address  ourselves  to  Issues  com- 
mon to  all  great  Lakes  states.  The  first  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference  was  the  late  Senator 
Pat  McNamara  (D.-Mlch.)  who  was  succeeded 
at  his  death  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas  (D.- 
m.) .  When  Senator  Douglas  was  defeated  In 
196is,  I  became  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 

In  Its  early  years  the  Commence  devoted 
most  of  Its  joint  efforts  to  the  several  pressing 


economic  Issues  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  industries  and  working  pec^le  whose 
livelihoods  depend  upon  that  great  water- 
way and  the  nation's  Fourth  Seacoaat.  To  be 
siu:«,  other  items  were  dealt  with  by  the  Con- 
ference, Including,  not  too  long  ago,  a  mas- 
sive oil  spill  in  Lake  Michigan.  As  the  mari- 
time Issues  of  our  states  showed  signs  of 
satisfactory  resolution  in  the  late  1960's  and 
early  1970'8  our  attention  became  more 
focused  upon  the  ecological  and  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  several  Great  Lakes. 

It  became  Increasingly  apparent  to  us  from 
our  activities  concerning  maritime  commerce 
on  the  Great  Lakes  that  the  conflict  between 
preserving  the  Great  Lakes  ecology  and  pre- 
serving Great  Lakes  industry  and  develop- 
ment demanded  our  careful  and  Intensive 
study. 

Therefore,  when  the  Conference  of  Sena- 
tors learned  that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  had  proposed  a  crash  program  to 
combat  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes  we 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  project.  When, 
much  to  our  consternation,  we  discovered 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
had  vetoed  the  EPA  proposal,  thirteen  mem- 
ber Senators  of  the  Conference  addressed  a 
joint  communique  to  the  Director  of  OMB 
strongly  protesting  the  reported  veto  and  re- 
questing that  OMB  reconsider  its  decision 
so  that  the  Great  Lakes  project  could  start 
right  away 

On  March  22,  1972,  OMB  responded  to  our 
letter  stating: 

William  Proxmlre  ( D- Wisconsin ) ,  Philip 
A.  Hart  (D-Michigan) ,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
(D-Mlnnesota) ;  Robert  Taft,  Jr.  (R-Ohlo); 
Gaylord  Nelson  (D- Wisconsin);  Walter  R. 
Mondale  (D-Mlnnesota) ;  Birch  Bayh  (D- 
Indiana);  Robert  P.  Griffin  (R-Michlgan); 
Vance  Hartke  (D-Indiana);  Hugh  Scott  (R- 
Pennsylvanla) ;  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-nii- 
nois);  Richard  Schwelker  (R-Pennsylvania); 
William  B.  Saxbe  (R-Ohio);  James  Buckley 
(R-New  York);  Adlal  £.  Stevenson  m  (D- 
minois);  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R-New  York). 

"Therefore,  we  have  postponed  decision  on 
further  accelerating  the  Great  Lakes  pro- 
gram until  (1)  we  have  final  legislative  ac- 
tion authorizing  the  nationwide  water  pollu- 
tion program,  and  (2)  we  can  narrow  the 
range  of  uncertainty  on  cost  to  all  levels  of 
government  and  relative  effect  on  water 
quality  in  the  Great  Lakes." 

The  Conference  of  Senators  will  continue 
Its  concerted,  bi-partisan  efforts  to  combat 
the  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes.  This  project 
now  stands  number  one  on  the  Conference's 
list  of  programs  and  objectives. 

Beyond  this,  however.  I  believe  a  major 
revision  In  our  approach  to  pollution  con- 
trol is  needed.  This  new  approach  is  em- 
bodied In  Senate  Bill  S.  2696  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  in  October  1971  which 
was  co-sponsored  by  Senators  Vance  Hartke 
(D.-Ind.),  Charles  Percy  (R.-ni.)  and  Hubert 
Humphrey  (D.-Mlnn.)  and  Senators  from 
other  areas  of  the  country.  The  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  give  Industry  the  incentive 
which  present  law  lacks  to  ^end  money  it 
should  on  water  pollution  control.  The  bill 
would  do  this  by  imposing  effluent  charges 
on  industrial  water  polluters  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  waste  discharged. 
Each  polluter  would  thus  be  made  financial- 
ly responsible  for  his  own  pollution.  And  the 
charge  will  be  set  at  a  level  which  would 
make  it  cheaper  to  abate  pollution  than  to 
pay  the  fee. 

The  advantages  of  these  effluent  charges 
are  as  follows : 

First.  They  give  Industry  an  Incentive  to 
abate  at  the  source,  by  supplying  the  profit 
advantage.  The  effluent  charges  cannot  be- 
come a  license  to  pollute  as  long  as  the 
charge  is  set  higher  than  the  cost  of  abate- 
ment. 

Second.  This  Is  a  fair  and  equitable 
method.  The  one  who  pollutes  should  pay — 
not  the  Federal  taxpayer  at  large. 
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Third.  In  the  third  place,  the  Incentive  Is 
continuing;  It  operates  even  after  stand- 
ards are  met.  As  new  technology  comes 
along,  it  may  become  possible  to  abate  to 
even  lower  levels  than  we  now  have  any  right 
to  expect.  Effluent  charges  will  compel  in- 
dustry to  continue  to  seek  out  new  tech- 
nology, new  ways  of  avoiding  the  charge. 

Fourth.  It  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of 
cities,  and  in  each  case  it  has  abated  pollu- 
tion very  rapidly,  within  a  matter  of  months. 
In  Otsego,  Mich.,  there  was  a  66  percent 
reduction  In  waste  loads  in  3  months  of 
charges. 

Fifth.  Another  advantage  of  this  approach 
Is  that  it  greatly  eases  the  burden  on  the 
Federal  budget.  A  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing will  cost  $14  billion  over  a  5-year  period 
of  fxill  operation.  My  bill  is  estimated  to  cost 
$4.3  billion  over  the  same  period — in  other 
words,  about  one-third  as  much — and  with  a 
similar  size  grant  program. 

Sixth.  Also,  pKjrtions  of  the  charges  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  thus  allowing 
the  marketplace  to  help  abate  pollution.  ThU 
Is  only  fair.  Those  of  us  who  use  products 
which  have  the  effect  of  increasing  pollution 
should  have  to  pay  the  price;  and  the  mar- 
ket system  would  adjust  because  the  cost 
would  be  higher,  and  people  would  be  In- 
clined to  purchase  somewhat  less  of  the  pol- 
luting products.  As  consvimers  of  products 
that  pollute,  we  should  bear  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  those  costs. 

Seven.th.  Lastly,  this  gives  Industry  the 
fiexibillty  It  ought  to  have.  It  gives  Industry 
a  chance  to  determine  how  best  to  abate  Its 
pollution.  They  might  choose  to  construct  a 
treatment  plant,  recycle  waste  water,  alter 
production  processes,  use  storage  tanks,  aim 
for  byproduct  recovery,  or  any  of  these  In 
combination.  The  construction  grant  ap- 
proach places  too  great  an  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  treatment  facilities,  as 
against  other  possibly  more  efficient  means. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  approach  I  have 
discussed  is  preferred  by  me  and  some  of  my 
Senate  colleagues.  Other  proposals  will  sure- 
ly be  suggested  and  debated.  But  one  thing 
Is  certain.  The  members  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Conference  of  Senators,  of  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  be  Chalnnan,  will  individually  and 
collectively  do  all  In  their  power  to  assist 
In  the  campaign  to  clean  up  the  several  Great 
Lakes — the  most  magnificent  body  of  fresh 
water  In  the  World. 


CENTRAL  UTAH  PROJECT  CREATES 
NEW  RECREATION  AREAS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  benefits 
of  the  central  Utah  project— the  giant 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  development 
which  is  regulating,  storing,  conserving, 
and  making  available  new  sources  of  wa- 
ter to  the  heartland  of  Utah  so  it  may 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper — are  evi- 
dent to  almost  everyone. 

Utah  is  the  second  driest  State  In  the 
Nation,  and  the  Colorado  River  has  been 
called  Utah's  "last  waterhole."  We  know 
we  must  put  to  fullest  use  every  drop  of 
water  to  which  we  are  legally  entitled 
under  the  Colorado  River  Compact  if 
Utah  is  to  have  any  growth  in  the  future. 

However,  the  recreational  benefits  of 
the  central  Utah  project— byproducts 
of  the  major  purpose  of  the  project — are 
Just  now  beginning  to  manifest  them- 
selves In  a  big  way.  And  with  leisure  time 
now  the  privilege  of  average  families,  not 
Just  the  affluent,  and  with  outdoor  rec- 
reation becoming  more  and  more  a 
popular  means  of  using  this  leisure,  the 
creation  of  new  outdoor  recreation  sites 
is  one  of  the  compelling  priorities  of  the 
1970'8. 


Nationwide,  water-oriented  recreation 
has  always  been  eagerly  sought.  But  peo- 
ple living  inland,  and  especially  in  arid 
inland  States,  have  never  been  able  to 
enjoy  waterside  vacations  to  any  great 
degree.  Down  through  the  years  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  has  added  greatly  to 
our  water  recreation  sites,  and  the  use  of 
manmade  lakes  behind  reclamation 
dams  has  grown  from  a  very  modest  use 
30  years  ago  to  nearly  56  million  visitor 
days  in  1971. 

Visits  to  central  Utah  project  reser- 
voirs is  exceeding  the  rosiest  forecasts.  It 
was  estimated  that  by  the  time  the  Star- 
vation Reservoir  of  the  Bonneville  unit 
had  been  in  operation  for  25  years  there 
would  be  about  55,000  visits  annually  to 
it. 

Those  figures  forecast  for  25  years 
from  now  were  engulfed  in  the  first  year. 
The  reservoir  was  filled  in  1971  for  the 
first  time,  and  even  though  the  access 
road  was  not  completed,  and  camping 
accommodations  were  not  all  in,  there 
were  58,666  visits  made  to  the  area.  Even 
more  people  are  trying  to  get  to  the  res- 
ervoir this  year. 

Likewise  it  was  estimated  the  Stein- 
aker  Reservoir  of  the  Vernal  unit  of 
central  Utah  would  draw  17,000  visita- 
tions annually  when  fully  developed. 
Completed  in  the  1960's,  it  had  45,500 
visitations  last  year  alone. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  overstating  the  case 
to  use  the  phrase  "explosion  of  recrea- 
tion use"  as  I  frequently  do  to  discuss 
what  is  happening  and  to  talk  about  the 
importance  of  creating  new  recreation 
sites,  and  of  buUding  access  roads  to 
them  and  facilities  at  them  for  the  use 
of  the  public  when  they  get  there.  The 
situation  is  already  out  of  hand. 

The  central  Utah  project  is  in  the 
early  stages  of  development — there  will 
be  six  units  in  all.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation estimates — and  I  think  they 
are  very  conservative  In  these  esti- 
mates— that  for  a  recreation  investment 
of  $8,100,000  they  will  create  over  a  mil- 
lion recreation-days  annually  on  the 
project's  12  reservoirs.  In  addition  there 
will  be  created  over  700,000  flshlng-days, 
and  over  20,000  upland  hunting-days 
annually.  Some  5,000  acres  for  big  game 
rehabilitation  will  be  established. 

Not  only  because  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  central  Utah  will  preserve  and 
develop  Utah's  most  priceless  resource — 
our  water — but  because  of  what  It  vrtll 
do  to  meet  the  explosion  of  demands  for 
outdoor  recreation  sites,  the  rate  of 
progress  on  the  project  should — and 
must  be — stepped  up. 

There  are  some  among  our  conserva- 
tionists in  the  State  who  fear  that  con- 
struction of  certain  dams  and  reservoirs, 
and  access  to  them,  will  be  ecologically 
damaging— vpill  destroy  natural  trout 
streams,  will  fill  up  pleasant  valleys,  will 
scar  spectacular  rock  formations. 

Some  of  their  fears  may  be  Justified. 
Every  effort  must  be  made,  of  course,  to 
choose  sites  and  approaches  to  the  dams 
which  wWl  do  the  least  possible  damage 
to  the  environment.  When  it  appears  that 
the  fragile  ecology  of  any  area  will  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  phase  of  any  of 
the  six  projects,  alternatives  must  be 
examined  and  utilized  to  protect  natural 
beauty. 


We  must  do  the  Job  in  the  least  damag- 
ing way — we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion every  aspect  of  the  planning  and 
construction  and  work  out  every  prob- 
lem as  best  we  can.  But  do  the  job  we 
must.  There  are  no  alternatives  to  the 
full  development  of  Utah's  water  re- 
sources. In  fact,  we  must  seek  water  out- 
side our  borders  as  well  as  conserve  what 
we  already  havt  if  we  are  to  grow  and 
survive. 

And  we  can  use  every  added  day  of  rec- 
reational benefits  the  central  Utah 
project  can  give  us.  Studies  released  by 
the  Pacific  Southwest  Inter-Agency 
Committee  completed  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council,  and  pub- 
lished in  June  1971,  showed  an  increase 
in  recreation  demand  to  over  200,000,000 
annual  recreation  days  between  1965  and 
2020  in  the  central  Utah  Project  area. 
Of  this  demand,  it  was  estimated  that 
that  148,000,000  would  be  unmet. 


DRUG  ABUSE 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Presldoit,  drug 
abuse  is  a  major  problem  in  America.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  dangers  which 
the  proliferation  of  illicit  addictive  drugs 
can  cause  to  society.  Yet  few  of  us  realize 
the  extent  to  which  our  society  has  be- 
come dominated  by  the  legal  pushers — 
the  big  manufacturers  of  prescription 
drugs  who  promote  their  formulations 
for  every  real  and  imagined  malady. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  classes  of 
drugs  available  legally  or  illegally  today 
is  that  of  amphetamines — powerful  stim- 
ulants which  have  become  known  as 
"speed." 

The  yoimg  have  already  learned  the 
truth  about  amphetamines.  As  they  say, 
"speed  kills." 

Mr.  President,  when  amphetamines 
were  introduced,  they  were  promoted  as 
the  drug  of  choice  for  a  vast  multitude  of 
disorders.  Today,  although  the  FDA 
recognizes  only  a  very  few  justifiable  uses 
for  amphetamines,  the  1971  reported 
legsd  production  of  amphetamines  had 
risen  to  12  billion  tablets — enough  to 
supply  every  living  American  with  more 
than  50  pills  each  year. 

And  the  market  is  booming.  Speed  is 
a  deadly  drug  which  has  been  promoted 
for  far  too  long.  It  is  time  that  we  in  the 
Congress  took  a  very  serious  look  at  the 
problem  of  amphetamine  abuse  in  this 
country,  and  moved  decisively  to  limit 
the  proliferation  of  these  drugs. 

A  recent  article  by  Dr.  Lester  Grin- 
spoon  and  Peter  Hedblom  in  Saturday 
Review  offers  a  comprehensible  and 
thorough  analysis  of  the  danger  of  am- 
phetamine usage  in  this  country.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
sus  follows: 

Amphetamines  Reconsidered 
(By  Lester  Grinspoon,  M.D.,  and  Peter 
Hedblom) 
Bennies,   superman   pills,    coast-to-coasts. 
brain  pUls,  black   beauties,   the   confidence 
drug,  speed — no  matter  what  you  call  them, 
amphetamines  are  dangerous,  truly  addicting 
drugs. 
Historically,  there  is  ample  evideikoe  Ui»t 
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drug  abuse  antedated  drug  therapy,  Just  as 
toxicology  paved  the  way  for  pharmacology. 
Primitive  man  seems  to  have  Ijeen  more  in- 
terested In  poisons  than  In  medicines.  Even 
the  Oreek  physician  Hippocrates,  although 
he  recommended  natural  salicylates  from 
wlUow  trees  for  eye  disease  and  the  pain  as- 
sociated with  childbirth,  considered  most 
drugs  essentially  useless.  (However,  when  the 
Athenians  decided  to  dispose  of  Socrates, 
they  had  a  most  effective  herb  on  hand.) 
Today.  Ln  the  case  of  amphetamines,  the  tape 
Is  being  run  backward  at  Increasing  speed. 
Pharmacology  Is  reverting  to  to.xlcology. 
Abuse  of  these  truly  addicting  and  danger- 
ous drugs  has  reached  frightening  propor- 
tions. For  example,  of  the  more  than  twelve 
billion  standard-dose  amphetajnlne  tablets 
produced  in  1971,  an  estimated  50  per  cent 
were  diverted  to  the  flourishing  black  mar- 
ket to  supplement  huge  amounts  of  "home- 
cooked  speed." 

In  1887,  the  Oerman  pharmacologist  L. 
Edeleano  first  synthesized  phenyllsopropyl- 
amlne,  the  drug  that  would  eventually  be- 
come famous  as  Benzedrine.  However,  he  Vfos 
not  Interested  In  exploring  its  pharmacologi- 
cal properties  and  put  this  extraordinary 
stimulant  at  the  back  of  the  shelf.  Not  until 
1910  did  Q.  Barger  and  Sir  H.  H.  Dale  Inves- 
tigate the  effects  on  experimental  animals  of 
this  and  a  series  of  closely  related  chemical 
compounds  that  they  called  "sympathomi- 
metic amines."  But  no  one  In  America  or 
England  grasped  the  implications  of  thelr 
findlngs  for  another  seventeen  years.  Al- 
though Barger  and  Dale  did  hint  that  some 
of  these  drugs  might  possess  powerful  cen- 
tral nervous  system-stimulating  properties, 
the  only  point  that  seemed  of  Interest  to  the 
few  readers  who  digested  their  technical  and 
dense  paper  was  that  most  of  these  sym- 
pathomimetic amines  had  essentially  the 
same  alerting  effects  on  the  physiological 
systems  of  cats  (and  presumably  humans) 
as  did  epinephrine  (adrenaline),  the  first 
hormone  to  be  synthesized. 

The  next  pharmacological  Advance  toward 
the  eventual  rediscovery  of  the  amphetamines 
was  initiated  by  the  Chinese  physician-phar- 
macologist K.  K  Chen,  who  embarked  on  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  ancient  codi- 
fications of  naturally  occurring  (herbal) 
drugs.  Chen  was  struck  by  the  large  number 
of  references,  beginning  in  2760  B.C.,  to  the 
desert  herb  Ma  HUang  [Ephedra  vulgaris)  as 
a  specific  remedy  for  asthma  and  other  res- 
piratory ailments.  Chen  learned  that  the 
active  principle  of  .Wo  Huang  was  the  alka- 
loid ephedrlne,  which  was  very  closely  re- 
lated to  epinephrine.  Accordingly,  Chen  amd 
his  colleague.  C  F.  Schmidt,  in  1924  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  preliminary  in- 
vestigations, pointing  out  that  ephedrlne  was 
superior  to  epinephrine.  As  a  direct  result  of 
this  and  subsequent  reporting  by  Chen  and 
Schmidt,  the  medical  use  of  ephedrlne  In- 
creased at  such  a  fantastic  rate  that  some 
physicians  began  to  fear  that  natural  sup- 
plies would  be  exhausted.  Consequently,  re- 
search pharmacologists  set  out  on  a  new 
search  for  an  ephedrlne  substitute.  George 
Pir.ess  was  aware  of  Edeleano's  discovery  and 
suggested  to  Gordon  AUes.  who  was  engaged 
in  research  Involving  amino  acids,  that  Alles 
ml);ht  shift  his  energies  to  looking  for  a  syn- 
thetic amine  substitute  for  ephedrlne.  Alles 
in  1927  confirmed  Plness's  hunch  by  conclud- 
ing that  the  most  effective  such  substitute 
was  the  original  amphetamine  synthesized 
bv  Edeleano.  It  was  Alles  who  first  named 
this  drug  Benzedrine,  because,  when  It  was 
exposed  to  air,  it  rapidly  changed  to  the  car- 
brnate  that  has  the  chemical  name  benzyl- 
met  hyl-carbinamine. 

Because  of  his  willingness  to  use.  himself 
a.s  a  human  guinea  pig.  Alles  quickly  dis- 
covered that  amphetamine  was  active  wheth- 
er inhaled  or  taken  orally,  and  he  also  found 
that  Benzedrine  was  surpassed  by  Its  dextro 
I  right-handed)   Isomer  in  its  ability  to  alle- 


viate fatigue,  increase  or  Intensify  his  alert- 
ness, and  make  him  feel  euphorlcally  con- 
fident, even  when  it  kept  him  awake  long 
Into  the  night.  This  dextro  Isomer  was  even- 
tually marketed  as  dextro-amphetamlne,  or 
Dexedrlne. 

F.  P.  Nabenhauer.  the  chief  chemist  at 
the  drug  house  of  Smith.  Kline  &  French, 
soon  found  out  about  Alles's  work  and  began 
to  experiment  with  various  commercial  ap- 
plications of  amphetamine  In  conjunction 
with  his  firm's  patented  Inhaling  device.  The 
executives  at  Smith.  Kline  &  French  re- 
alized the  potential  bonanza  this  new  class 
of  synthetic  ephedrlne  substitute  repre- 
sented and  persuaded  Alles  to  sell  them  all 
his  patent  rights.  In  1932  their  Benzedrine 
Inhaler  was  first  made  available  to  the  public, 
by  nonprescription,  over-the-counter  sale  in 
drugstores  across  the  country.  The  American 
Medical  Association  gave  this  new  drug  the 
generic  name  "amphetamine."  from  alpha- 
methyl-phenethly-amine.  In  a  mild  paren- 
thetical warning  note,  the  AMA  cautioned 
that  "continued  over  dosage"  might  cause 
"restlessness  and  sleeplessness."  but  it  also  as- 
sured physicians  that  "no  serious  reactions 
have  been  observed."  In  late  1937  the  AMA 
approved  the  new  drug  in  tablet  form,  recog- 
nizing It  as  an  acceptance  therapeutic  med- 
ication for  the  treatment  of  narcolspsy  and 
also  of  postencephalitic  Parkinsonism.  The 
AMA  further  stated  that  Benzedrine  was 
"useful"  In  the  treatment  of  'certain  depres- 
sive psychopathic  conditions"  and  that  per- 
sons "under  the  strict  supervision  of  a  physi- 
cian" could  even  take  amphetamine  in  or- 
der to  capture  "a  sense  of  Increased  energy 
or  capacity  for  work,  or  a  feeling  of  exhilara- 
tion." 

Soon  the  nation's  several  media  ( especially 
Time  magazine,  which  called  the  new  drug 
"poisonous")  were  giving  amphetamines  a 
considerable  amount  of  sensational  publicity, 
all  of  which  did  nothing  to  discourage  use. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  numerous  refer- 
ences to  these  "brain."  "pep."  and  "super- 
man" pills  In  the  popular  press,  even  when 
phrased  ostensibly  as  warnings,  acted  main- 
ly to  arouse  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the 
American  people.  Most  important,  however, 
was  the  quick  and  amazingly  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  these  Inhalers  and  pills 
by  the  medical  profession.  The  AMA  was  es- 
pecially Influential  in  reinforcing  the  general 
Impression  that  this  was  Indeed  a  new  won- 
der drug. 

Public  attitudes  toward  the  ampheta- 
mines Initially  (and  for  many  years)  were 
either  positive,  neutral,  or  merely  humor- 
ous. The  persons  who  used  them  did  not,  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  fit  Into  any  tradi- 
tional stereotj-pes  of  "dope  fiends."  As  long 
as  the  medical  community  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  manufacturers'  claims,  no  one  was 
going  to  question  why.  In  1932,  virtually  any 
new  psychoactive  "medicine"  could  be  mar- 
keted without  any  proof  of  either  safety  or 
efficacy.  Nor  did  the  AMA,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  or  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  have  any  legal  or  sublegal  authority 
to  deny  a  drug  company  the  right  to  sell 
nearly  any  chemical  not  specifically  for- 
bidden by  the  Harrison  Act  of  1914.  For 
example,  all  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion could  do  was  to  recommend  appro- 
priate therapeutic  Indications:  It  had  abso- 
lutely no  power  to  limit  or  warn  against  con- 
sumer purchasing  of  drugs  for  which  pre- 
scriptions were  not  required,  and  the  last 
nonprescription  amphetamine  Inhaler  was 
not  removed  from  the  market  imtll  1971. 
Furthermore,  the  amphetamines  clearly 
demonstrated  the  ease  with  which  drug 
manufacturers  could  expand  claims  for 
their  products  and  advertise  their  useful- 
ness In  an  unlimited  range  of  areas.  Some 
drug  firms  obtained  patents  for  their  am- 
phetamine congeners  and  combinations  on 
the  basis  of  these  drugs'  alleged  "anti- 
depressant" actions  and  then  expanded  their 


advertising  claims  to  Include  the  "treatment" 
of  conditions  as  disparate  as  obesity,  al- 
coholism, enuresis,  and  so  on.  Other  firms 
followed  different  paths,  starting  from  the 
claim  that  their  product  was  "imlquely  ef- 
fective" In  the  treatment  of  obesity  but  em- 
ploying the  same  basic  tactics.  Somehow, 
supporting  articles  and  thinly  disguised 
testimonials  Invariably  appeared  In  "repu- 
table" medical  organs,  such  as  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Just  prior 
to  the  publication  of  advertisements  extend- 
ing the  reasons  for  prescribing  amphet- 
amines. Although  only  a  few  of  these  reports 
were  exposed  as  fraudulent,  most  of  them 
were  clearly  biased,  did  not  use  random 
sampling  or  double-blind  techniques,  and 
frequently  drew  dubious  conclusions.  Com- 
plementing the  enthusiastic  overprescrlblng 
of  amphetamines  by  physicians  is  the  fact 
that  since  the  19308  there  have  been  other 
ways  in  which  the  public  could  procure 
these  "euphoriants."  In  short,  amphet- 
amines can  be  secured  Interference  from 
organized  medicine,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  or  any  state  or  federal  drug 
abuse  control  authorities. 

First  there  were  the  Inhalers.  Although 
Smith.  Kline  &  French  held  the  patent  on 
the  Benzedrine  Inhaler  until  1950,  other  drug 
companies  quickly  realized  that  they  could 
sell  their  own  Imitations  without  fear  of 
patent-Infringement  suit  because  Benze- 
drine was  only  one  of  an  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  equally  stimulating  euphorlgenlc, 
and  toxic  amphetamine  congeners.  By  the 
end  of  World  War  II  there  were  at  least  seven 
different  inhalers  containing  large  amounts 
of  these  drugs  on  the  market,  and  all  of 
them  could  be  purchased  without  a  prescrip- 
tion at  drug  or  grocery  stores.  All  were  easy 
to  break  open,  and  the  number  of  tech- 
niques of  Ingestion  was  limited  only  by  the 
Ingenuity  of  the  abusers.  Although  soaking 
the  cotton  fillers  In  alcohol  or  In  coffee  and 
then  drinking  the  solution  produced  the  de- 
sired effects,  a  much  stronger  kick  could  be 
obtained  by  chewing  on  these  bits  of  cotton 
or  by  simply  swallowing  them  whole.  The 
extent  of  inhaler  abuse  was  finally  docu- 
mented In  the  medical  literature  by  the  now 
classic  study  conducted  by  R.  R.  Monroe  and 
H.  H.  Drell  In  late  1947.  They  found  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  more  than  1 ,000  military 
prisoners  questioned  openly  admitted  to 
abuse  of  amphetamine  Inhalers.  Monroe  and 
Drell  stressed  that  their  figures  were  "decep- 
tively low"  because  amphetamine  Intoxi- 
cation was  considered  a  grave  offense  by  the 
military  of  Inhaler  abuse  may  have  exceeded 
40  per  cent  In  this  army-stockade  popula- 
tion. Prison  life  could  not  be  blamed;  more 
than  95  per  cent  of  the  men  had  begun  to 
take  amphetamines  after  Induction  Into  the 
army  but  before  Incarceration.  It  was  ap- 
parent that  these  men  resorted  to  Inhalers 
because,  tinlike  soldiers  outside  stockades, 
they  did  not  have  access  to  Benzedrine  in 
pill  form.  Monroe  and  Drell  were  also  careful 
to  point  out  that  most  of  these  prisoners 
were  not  criminals  but  "essentially  normal 
persons  who  were  merely  victims  of  circum- 
stances or  severe  situational  stress." 

In  the  years  following  issuance  of  the  Mon- 
roe report  the  abuse  of  amphetamine  Inhalers 
became  such  an  obvious  sociomedical  prob- 
lem that  many  drug  firms  withdrew  their 
products  from  the  market.  The  remaining 
drug  firms  were  supposedly  forced  to  drop 
their  Inhalers  In  1959,  when  these  amphet- 
amine soxirces  were  finally  banned  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  except  as  pre- 
scription Items.  However,  this  ban  was  al- 
most totally  Ineffective;  it  applied  only  to 
devices  containing  Benzedrine  and  dextro- 
amphetamine. This  left  a  major  loophole 
that  was  seized  upon  by  a  number  of  drug 
houses.  In  fact,  one  small  Midwest  firm  began 
to  market  its  Valo  inhaler,  containing  150 
mg  of  methamphetamlne.  after  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  ban  had  gone  Into  effect. 
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The  ultimate  In  inhaler  abuse — Intravenous 
Injection  of  the  contents — was  first  reported 
in  1959  and  was  soon  fairly  widespread.  As 
late  as  March  of  1970  B.  M.  Angrist  and  his  co- 
workers reported  four  cases  of  amphetamine 
psychosis  resulting  from  abuse  of  the  Wy- 
amine  Inhaler,  which  contained  250  mg  of 
mephentermlne,  representing  ten  to  twenty 
times  the  usually  prescribed  central  nervous 
system-stimulating  dose.  The  Wyamlne  In- 
haler was  finally  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket on  June  22,  1971,  because  of  pressure 
from  the  Justice  Department.  But,  even 
though  inhalers  Introduced  mUllons  of  young 
people  to  amphetamines,  most  users  found 
that  it  was  Just  as  easy  to  procure  the  pills. 
In  the  first  three  years  after  Benzedrine  was 
introduced  in  tablet  form,  sales  climbed  to 
more   than   fifty  million   units. 

World  War  II  probably  was  responsible  for 
spurring  both  the  legal  medically  authorized 
use  and  the  illegal  black-market  abuse  of  the 
amphetamines.  When  German  Panzer  troops 
overwhelmed  Poland,  then  Denmark  and 
Norway,  and  drove  through  Belgium  and 
Prance,  they  were  taking  huge  doses  of 
methamphetamlne  to  eliminate  fatigue  and 
maintain  physical  endurance.  But  the 
Wehrmacht  was  by  no  means  the  sole  large- 
scale  consumer  of  amphetamines  during 
World  War  II;  Japanese  soldiers  and  factory 
workers  used  as  much  or  more.  Nor  was  use  of 
these  stimulants  confined  to  the  Axis  powers. 
According  to  British  war  statistics,  seventy- 
two  million  standard-dose  amphetamine 
tablets  were  distributed  to  the  British  armed 
forces  alone.  Although  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
did  not  authorize  the  Issuing  of  amphet- 
amines on  a  regular  basis  until  the  time  of 
the  Korean  confiict,  Benzedrine  was  used 
extensively  by  army  air  corps  personnel  sta- 
tioned In  Britain,  and  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  many  pilots  were  engaged  in  a  mam- 
moth bootlegging  operation.  Amphetamines 
were  also  easily  obtainable  from  military 
medical  officers  and  aides.  The  amount  of 
Benzedrine  supplied  to  U.S.  servicemen  by 
the  British  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  80 
million  tablets  and  pills,  and  probably  an- 
other 80  to  100  million  were  supplied  by  U.S. 
Army  medics. 

If  only  10  per  cent  of  the  American  fight- 
ing men  ever  used  amphetamines  during 
World  War  II,  more  than  1.5  million  re- 
turned to  this  country  with  some  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  these  drugs.  In- 
deed, in  recent  years  the  armed  forces  have 
constituted  a  veritable  breeding  ground  for 
the  abuse  of  all  kinds  of  drugs,  especially 
the  amphetamines.  According  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime.  "Over  the  past  four 
years,  the  navy  seems  to  have  required  more 
stimulants  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
services.  [Its]  annual  active  pill-per-person 
requirement  averaged  21.1  during  the  years 
1966-1969.  The  air  force  has  flown  almost  as 
high  by  requiring  17.5  ten-milligram  doses 
per  person  in  those  years.  The  army  comes  in 
last,  averag^lng  13.8  doses  per  person  per 
year."  These  figures  reveal  that  during  the 
four  years  1966-1969  the  army  alone  con- 
sumed more  amphetamines  than  all  the 
British  or  American  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II.  Although  the  army  has  re- 
cently Instituted  a  moderately  effective  de- 
tection and  detoxification  program  for  sol- 
diers addicted  to  heroin.  It  contlunes  to  ig- 
nore the  amphetamine  issue.  Today,  In  fact, 
the  army  Is  continuing  to  supply  combat 
and  "advisory"  soldiers  with  amphetamines 
as  part  of  their  standard  equipment.  One 
physician  has  stated.  In  kpparent  serious- 
ness, that  he  and  his  associates  are  en- 
couraged since  they  have  found  that  many 
heroin -abtislng  Vietnam  veterans  "have 
neither  required  nor  used  heroin  but  have 
taken  at  least  temporarily  to  the  Intravenous 
use  of  speed." 

Despite  currently  mythology,  heroin  Is  not 
Instantly  addicting,  very  rarely  If  ever  causes 
any  serious  physical  damage,  and  often  does 


not  even  produce  euphoria  In  normal  peo- 
ple. Most  of  the  popular  atltudes  toward 
heroin  and  the  fears  about  Its  effects  are 
true  enough  for  the  amphetamines.  Indeed, 
even  many  phramacology  textbook  descrip- 
tions of  heroin  dangers  would  be  more  ac- 
curate If  they  had  been  intended  to  describe 
the  perils  of  amphetamines. 

Nevertheless,  In  recent  years  amphetamine 
prescriptions  have  accounted  for  between  6 
to  10  per  cent  of  all  prescriptions  for  any 
drugs.  Including  nonpsychopharmaceutlcals 
like  penicillin,  and  a  group  of  researchers  In 
California  has  reported  that  at  least  one  out 
of  every  five  adults  admits  to  long-term  or 
habitual  use  of  amphetamines.  Surveys 
among  student  populations  have  revealed 
that  In  some  cities  significant  amphetamine 
abuse  is  occurring  as  early  as  at  the  fifth - 
and  sixth-grade  levels,  and  that  between  15 
and  25  per  cent  of  all  high  school  students 
In  communities  as  diverse  as  San  Francisco, 
Dallas,  and  Qulncy,  Massachusetts,  are  regu- 
lar speed  users.  In  a  well-conducted  and  ex- 
haustively analyzed  comparative  study  of 
college  drug  use  among  1,314  randomly  se- 
lected students  on  five  different  campuses, 
R.  H.  Blum  and  his  associates  found  that 
during  the  academic  year  1966-67  as  many 
as  one-third  of  these  young  people  wers 
taking  amphetamines. 

Especially  surprising  was  the  fact  that.  In 
every  college  but  one,  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents who  admitted  to  nonmedical  use  of 
amphetamines  was  greater  than  the  per- 
centage who  had  smoked  marihuana.  On  the 
one  campus  where  grass  use  exceeded  speed 
use,  a  full  32  per  cent  of  the  interviewed 
students  stated  that  they  had  taken  am- 
phetamines during  the  academic  year,  com- 
pared with  an  only  slightly  higher  33  per 
cent  who  had  used  cannabis.  A  follow-up 
siurvey  on  one  campus  about  a  year  later 
revealed  that  the  Incidence  of  amphetamine 
use  had  Jumped  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  and 
during  this  study  the  Investigators  encoun- 
tered their  first   intravenous  amphetamine 

By  1946  Smith,  Kline  &  French  had  been 
so  successful  In  Its  amphetamine  promotion 
campaign  that  a  paper  by  W.  R.  Bett  listed 
thirty-nine  generally  accepted  "clinical 
uses""  for  the  drug,  including  treatments  of 
schizophrenia,  morphine  and  codeine  addic- 
tions, nicotinism  (tobacco  smoking),  heart 
block,  head  injuries.  Infantile  cerebral  palsy. 
Irradiation  sickness,  and  hypotension  (ab- 
normally low  blood  pressure) .  Bett,  who  fur- 
ther recommended  the  drug  for  such  ail- 
ments as  sea  sickness,  persistent  hiccups, 
and  even  "caffeine  mania,"  was  only  one  of  a 
huge  number  of  physicians  who  regarded 
amphetamines  as  "versatile  remedies"  that 
were  second  only  to  a  few  other  extraordi- 
nary drugs  (such  as  aspirin)  in  terms  of  the 
scope,  efficacy,  and  safety  of  their  effects. 

Today,  even  though  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  officially  recognizes  only 
"short-term  appetite  reduction,"  narcolepsy, 
some  types  of  Parkinsonism,  and  certain  be- 
havioral disorders  In  so-called  hyperkinetic 
young  children  as  valid  "therapeutic  indica- 
tions" for  the  amphetamines,  this  federal 
agency  lacks  real  power  to  limit  the  drug  In- 
dustry's advertising  claims.  Amphetamines 
continue  to  be  prescribed  by  many  physi- 
cians for  nettfly  as  many  different  reasons 
as  Bett  mentioned. 

By  1958  the  annual  legal  VS.  production 
of  amphetamines  had  risen  to  75,000  pounds 
or  3.5  billion  tablets — enough  to  supply 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  with  about 
twenty  standard  (5-mg)  doses.  Less  than  ten 
years  later  the  drug  industry  admitted  It 
was  pouring  out  160.000  pounds — about  8 
bUUon  amphetamine  tablets — ^per  year,  or 
enough  for  thlrty-flve  to  fifty  pills  tor  every 
living  American.  By  1970  reported  legal  am- 
phetamine production  had  risen  to  above  10 
billion  tablets,  and  In  1971  It  rose  again  to 
more  than  13  billion.  This  year  the  Jtistlce 


Department  has  announced  that  It  intends 
finally  to  Impose  severe  quotas  on  legal  am- 
phetamine production. 

However,  as  we  shall  see.  there  are  several 
excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  even  a 
total  ban  on  legal  production  would  make 
alcohol  and  marihuana  prohibitions  look  like 
minor  problems. 

Indeed,  many  published  studies  continue 
to  report  amphetamine  use  rates  that  are 
gross  underestimates  because  they  ignore  the 
incredibly  widespread  black-market  distribu- 
tion system  that  continues  to  thrive  despite 
federal  efforts  to  seal  up  the  massive  leakage 
from  pharmaceutical  companies,  wholesalers, 
druggists,  and  even  physicians'  offices.  What 
has  become  a  multimillion-dollar,  organized 
crime-controlled  business  began  In  all-night 
restaurants  and  gasoline  stations  that  catered 
to  long-haul  truck  drivers,  on  the  first  groups 
to  discover  the  fatigue-alleviating  and  sleep- 
postponing  properties  of  the  amphetamines. 
(Some  of  the  early  slang  names  for  amphet- 
amines originated  among  these  truck  drivers, 
who  called  them  "cart-wheels,"  "coast-to- 
coasts,"  "Western-Coast  turnarounds."  "truck 
drivers,"  and  "copilots."  The  last  term  pre- 
sumably was  derived  from  the  now  legendary 
accident  that  occurred  when  one  exceedingly 
lucky  driver,  who  had  stayed  behind  his  wheel 
for  more  than  two  days  on  speed,  decided  to 
take  a  brief  nap  in  his  sleeping  berth  while 
moving  at  60  miles  per  hour.  When  finally 
extricated  from  his  totally  demolished  vehi- 
cle, he  stated  that  he  had  been  sure  that  his 
assistant  was  competent  to  handle  the  truck 
in  broad  daylight.  The  "copilot,"  however,  vvas 
an  amphetamine-induced  illusion:  the  driver 
had  been  alone  for  the  entire  forty-eight- 
hour  period.) 

The  built-in  "mobility"  of  this  early  illicit 
amphetamine  distribution  system  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  extraor- 
dinary rapidity  of  its  spread  to  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

By  the  mid-1960s  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  estimated  that  about  four  bil- 
lion tablets,  half  of  the  legal  production,  were 
being  siphoned  off  each  year.  Until  at  least 
1965  it  was  possible  frr  almost  anybody  to 
obtain  amphetamines  through  the  mall  from 
so-called  wholesale  drug  mall-order  houses. 
CBS  exposed  this  preposterous  situation  in 
1964  by  presenting  a  report  on  news  producer 
Jay  McMullen's  unusual  experiment.  Mc- 
Mullen  had  rented  an  office  and  mailbox  in 
mid-Manhattan  and  set  up  a  bogus  "Import- 
exporf  firm  called  McMullen  Services.  Sim- 
ply by  using  this  name  as  a  letterhead  on 
inexpensive  stationery,  he  ordered  and  ob- 
tained from  nine  suppliers  1,075.000  amphet- 
amine and  barbiturate  pills,  tablets,  and  cap- 
sules on  the  black  market  worth  up  to  half  a 
million  dollars.  McMullen's  total  investment 
was  $600.28.  It  had  become  clear  that  some 
legislative  controls  were  badly  needed. 

In  January  1965  Representative  Olen 
Harris  Introduced  the  I>rug  Abuse  Control 
Amendments  of  1965.  Despite  predictable 
opposition  from  the  American  health  Indus- 
try, this  bill  was  finally  passed  by  Congress. 
The  law,  seeking  to  Impose  greater  controls, 
required  increased  record  keeping  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  system  of  manufacture, 
distribution,  prescription,  and  sale.  The  pim- 
lahments  for  violations  were  not  severe;  tb* 
maximum  penalties  were  two  years  In  prison 
and/OT  a  IS.OOO  fine.  In  fact,  the  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Amendments  of  1965  were  a  prime 
example  of  too  few  of  the  wrong  controls  too 
late.  Nothing  was  done  about  reducing  drug 
Industry  profits  or  controlling  the  overpro- 
duction of  amphetamines  by  setting  sensible 
quotas  or  empowering  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  to  do  more  than  "advise" 
what  the  "acceptable  therapeutic  applica- 
tions" should  be.  The  controls  that  were  In- 
stituted proved  to  be  dismally  unenforceable 
and  totally  Ineffectual  In  short-circuiting  the 
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continued  flow  of  pbarm&c«utlcal  amphet- 
amines to  the  black  market.  Underground 
entrepreneurs  simply  refined  their  tech- 
niques. For  example,  the  syndicate-controlled 
Illegal  amphetamine  marketers  discovered 
that  It  was  easy  to  transfer  amphetamines 
from  the  legitimate  distribution  system  by 
having  them  shipped  to  drug  houses  and 
"repackagera"  In  Mexico  and  then  smuggled 
or  mailed  back  across  the  border.  This  strat- 
egy was  based  on  a  loophole  In  the  1966-66 
legislation  that  totally  exempted  amphet- 
amines If  they  were  to  be  shipped  abroad. 
According  to  the  1971  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  VS.  Ctistoms 
had  reported  a  212  percent  increase  In  sei- 
zures of  contraband  amphetamines  during 
the  previous  two  years.  But  this  statistic 
gives  only  some  suggestion  as  to  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  U.S.-produced  amphetamines 
that  enter  the  black  market  by  this  circui- 
tous crossing  and  recrosslng  of  international 
borders.  For  example,  on  January  19,  1972, 
The  New  York  Times  reported  that  Strasen- 
burgh  Prescription  Products  had  shipped 
almost  a  ton  of  bulk  amphetamine  to  Stras- 
enburgs  Mexican  affiliate,  where  It  was 
packaged  in  25-mg  Blfetamlna  capsules  and 
sold  to  Mexican  farmacias  near  the  Texas 
border.  Many  of  these  "retail  drugstores" 
were  shacks,  out  In  empty  fields  far  from 
any  towns,  where  smugglers  picked  up  huge 
quantities  of  "black  beauties"  to  carry  back 
to  the  United  States.  According  to  a  spokes- 
man for  the  Narcotics  Bureau,  the  number 
of  these  Strasenburgh  capsules  smuggled 
Into  the  United  States  probably  approached 
forty -five  million  per  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  one  decisive  difference  between  the 
organized  black  markets  In  amphetamines 
and  In  heroin  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
diversion  of  amphetamines  Is  conducted  so 
efficiently  and  skillfully,  and  on  so  huge  a 
scale,  that  the  Illicit  price  which  the  addict 
or  abuser  pays  on  the  street  is  Just  about 
exactly  the  same  tis  he  would  pay  for  his 
drugs  If  he  obtained  them  through  strictly 
legal  channels.  This,  of  course.  Is  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  business  In  heroin. 

Legitimate  drug  producers,  however,  are 
not  the  only  black-market  suppliers.  In  fact, 
in  some  sections  of  this  country  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  "home-cooked"  speed 
Is  thought  to  exceed  the  legal  pharmaceuti- 
cal production  by  a  factor  of  between  three 
and  ten.  This  Illicit  manufacture  Is  a  fairly 
recent  development  In  the  history  of  am- 
phetamines. The  splrallng  criminal  traffic  In 
black-market  speed  resulted  In  a  1963  re- 
quest from  the  California  attorney  gener- 
al's office  that  the  commercial  manufactur- 
ers of  Injectable  amphetamines  discontinue 
their  sale  of  these  ampules.  The  manufac- 
turers compiled,  but  almost  Inunedlately  the 
first  clandestine  laboratory  for  mass  pro- 
duction of  Injectable  amphetamines  was  set 
up  in  San  Francisco.  By  1968  there  were  be- 
tween five  and  ten  of  these  labs  within  the 
Bay  Area,  each  suppling  the  San  Francisco 
speed  scene  with  about  25  to  100  pounds  of 
Illegally  produced  amphetamines  per  week. 
An  unknown  niunber  of  smaller  "bathroom" 
laboratories,  located  mostly  In  Halght-Ash- 
bury  were  contributing  again  as  much  speed, 
and  numerous  formxilas  describing  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  final  products  were  being 
hawked  on  every  street  In  the  Halght. 

Although  the  street  dealers  habitually  pro- 
claimed that  their  product  was  "100  per  cent 
righteous  pharmacy  speed,"  It  Invariably  con- 
tained more  diluents  than  amphetamines. 
These  substances  Included  lactose,  Epsom 
salts,  quinine,  baking  powder,  monosodlum 
glutamate  (Ac'cent),  photo  developer.  In- 
secticides, ether,  and  even  strychnine.  Many 
si>eed  freaks  still  prefer  to  Inject  speed  with 
particular  Impurities  because  amphetamine 
laced  with  other  substances,  such  as  ether.  Is 
thought  to  produce  a  heavier  flash  or  more 
Intense  rush  than  pure  methamphetamlne 
does.  Another  reason  why  home-cooked  speed 


was  often  preferred  to  commercially  avail- 
able, Injectable  amphetamine  was  that  most 
speed  freaks  quickly  developed  an  Incredible 
tolerance  to  the  euphoric  (but  not  toxic  or 
paranoia-producing)  properties  of  the  rela- 
tively weak  legal  solutions.  When  Individu- 
als could  obtain  flash  speed  In  powder  form, 
they  could  dlsolve  as  much  as  one  or  two 
grams  In  a  small  amount  of  water  and  Inject 
the  thick  syrup  in  a  single  gigantic  dose, 
the  degree  to  which  some  young  people  have 
developed  tolerance  to  the  amphetamines  Is 
astounding:  At  least  one  substantiated  case 
of  a  young  speed  freak  surviving  Intravenous 
self-admlnlstratlon  of  15,000  mg.  of  USP 
methamphetamlne  In  one  twenty-four-hour 
period  has  been  reported.  In  Halght-Ash- 
bury  the  demand  for  flash  speed  was  espe- 
cially high,  prompting  some  observers  to 
comment  that  bad  acid  and  "laced"  grass 
were  being  driven  out  by  worse  speed. 

No  one  knows  how  many  speed  freaks  are 
alive  In  the  United  States  today  because  It  Is 
Just  as  difficult  to  obtain  production  and 
sales  statistics  from  the  Illegal  "kitchen  and 
bathroom"  laboratories  as  from  the  major 
pharmaceutical  firms.  However,  It  Is  possible 
to  make  rough  extrapolations  to  the  national 
level  from  the  few  conducted  studies.  As 
early  as  1964  John  Griffith  undertook  re- 
search into  illicit  amphetamine  abuse  in 
Oklahoma  City  (population,  300,000) .  Griffith 
arrived  at  a  conservative  estimate  of  5,000 
individual  speed  abusers  who  habitually  con- 
sumed between  80  and  1.000  mg  of  amphet- 
amines each  day.  He  asserted  that  there 
were  several  good  reasons  for  considering 
Oklahoma  City  a  representative  national 
urban  sample.  Accordingly,  if  Oklahoma 
City  be  taken  as  an  Index  of  the  national 
Incidence  of  amphetamine  abuse  in  large 
cities  alone,  we  have  to  assume  that  as  early 
as  the  mid-1960s  there  were  at  least  650,000 
American  speed  abusers.  In  1967  J.C.  Kram- 
er and  his  co-workers  corroborated  Griffiths' 
findings  and  these  extrapolations  by  estimat- 
ing that  there  were  probably  at  least  6,000 
intravenous  amphetamine  abusers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  San  Francisco  Pan- 
handle alone.  Most  people,  who  were  aware 
of  what  was  happening  in  the  Halght-Ash- 
bury  portion  of  the  Panhandle  during  the 
summer  of  1967  probably  did  not  realize  that 
only  about  25,000  young  persons  were  pres- 
ent at  any  one  time  during  the  peak  summer 
months.  But  even  this  relatively  small  num- 
ber represented  a  fantastic  increase  over  the 
stable  population  of  about  750  early  hippies. 
Moreover,  as  David  E.  Smith  has  emphasized, 
this  seemingly  static  population  figure  Is  a 
totally  unrealistic  representation  of  the 
niunber  of  young  and  impressionable  persons 
who  visited  the  Halght,  sometimes  for  only  a 
few  days,  but  generally  long  enough  to  carry 
back  to  their  hometown  peers  the  various 
experiences,  attitudes,  and  myths  of  the 
Halght,  as  well  as  the  drugs  being  abused — 
particularly  amphetamines.  It  was  at  and 
through  the  Halght  that  the  abuse  by  so 
many  young  people  of  "the  confidence  drug" 
culminated  in  a  chaotic  whirlwind  of  what 
one  young  speed  freak  has  called  "terminal 
euphoria." 

Of  all  the  myths  surrounding  the  am- 
phetamines, that  of  their  alleged  "nonaddlc- 
tiveness"  Is  today  the  most  transparent, 
even  though  when  these  drugs  were  first  In- 
troduced they  were  almost  universally  hailed 
as  having  little  or  no  addictive  poten- 
tial. This  Is  not  surprising.  Almost  every  drug 
that  Is  now  condemned  as  addictive  was 
warranted  by  the  official  medical  establish- 
ment as  extremely  useful  and  nonaddlcting 
when  it  was  first  Introduced.  For  example, 
when  morphine  was  acetylated  in  !898,  the 
new  drug  was  heralded  as  a  nonaddictive  cure 
for  opium  and  morphine  addictions.  In  fact, 
enthusiasm  was  so  high  that  the  drug's 
name  was  taken  from  hero.  It  was  called 
heroin. 

Accordingly,  the  only  surprising  fact  about 


the  controversy  over  the  addlctiveness  of  the 
amphetamines  is  that  it  has  persisted  for  so 
long,  despite  strong  early  evidence  that  these 
new  drugs  were  substances  especially  eu- 
phorlgenlc.  Indeed,  cases  of  addiction  were 
reported  almost  immediately,  but  the  drug 
Industry  was  so  successful  in  reinforcing  and 
sustaining  early  medical  enthiislasm  that 
even  as  late  as  1968  0.  D.  Leake  categorlcaUy 
insisted  that  "no  clear  case  of  addiction  to 
amphetamine  has  been  reported."  However, 
at  the  very  end  of  his  book  Leake  admitted 
that  be  had  not  become  aware  of  the  Japa- 
nese situation  until  "this  book  was  In  galley 
proofs." 

During  World  War  n  millions  of  Japanese 
soldiers,  aviators,  and  sailors,  as  well  as 
civilians  engaged  in  defense,  munitions,  and 
government  work,  took  tons  of  "wake- 
amines,"  especially  methamphetamlne  (sold 
as  phlllpon).  After  the  war,  military  stock- 
piles of  amphetamines  flooded  among  the 
civilian  population.  The  immediate  result 
was  the  virtually  overnight  eruption  of  an 
unprecedented  epidemic  of  drug  abuse  and 
addition.  By  1954  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  500,000  to  1.5  million  Japanese  ampheta- 
mine abtisers,  about  half  genuinely  addicted. 

Today  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  addictive  potential  of  the  amphetamines 
exceeds  that  of  heroin.  Certainly,  there  are 
more  amphetamine  addicts  than  heroin  ad- 
dicts, perhaps  by  a  ratio  of  ten  to  one.  A  good 
measure  of  the  controversy  over  the  addic- 
tive potential  of  amphetamines  derives  from 
a  persisting  semantic  confusion  as  to  exactly 
what  is  meant  by  drug  addiction.  According 
to  the  1957  World  Health  Organization  Ex- 
pert Committee  on  Drugs,  there  are  five  sepa- 
rate criteria  that  must  be  fulfilled  before  a 
person  can  be  said  to  be  addicted  to  any 
natural  or  synthetic  drug:  1)  He  must  con- 
sume the  drug  to  the  point  of  "intoxication" 
on  a  "periodic  or  chronic"  basis;  2)  he  must 
experience  an  "overwhelming  desire  or  need" 
(compulsion)  to  take  the  drug  and  to  obtain 
it  "by  any  means";  3)  he  must  experience 
a  "tendency"  to  increase  the  dose  because  of 
the  development  of  tolerance;  4)  he  must 
experience  a  psychological  dependence  on 
the  drug,  and  he  may  "generally"  experience 
a  physical  dependence;  5)  as  a  result  of  his 
drug  abuse,  he  and  society  in  general  must 
experience  "detrimental  effects." 

This  official  definition  has  been  criticized 
on  many  counts.  Nevertheless,  one  must  ex- 
amine the  evidence  pertaining  to  the  addlc- 
tiveness of  the  amphetamines  in  terms  of 
these  criteria  because  the  continuation  of 
the  controversy  has  hinged  upon  interpreta- 
tions of  this  definition. 

If  the  first  point  were  strictly  interpreted. 
It  would  mean  that  heroin  Is  not  an  addic- 
tive drug.  Once  a  person  has  abused  heroin 
for  a  sufficient  period,  he  will  In  fact  appear 
normal  only  when  he  has  enough  of  the  drug 
In  his  system  to  postpone  the  onset  of  drug 
withdrawal.  This  is  one  of  the  basic  premises 
of  the  methadone  maintenance  program  and 
constitutes  a  very  good  argument  for  the 
controlled  legal  administration  of  pharma- 
ceutical-quality heroin  to  hard-core  addicts 
who  have  little  or  no  chance  of  breaking  out 
of  their  vicious  cycle.  Amphetamines,  how- 
ever, are  never  normalizing  drugs  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Second,  almost  every  detailed  case  of  am- 
phetamine abuse  reported  In  the  medical  lit- 
erature mentions  at  least  a  moderate  degree 
of  craving,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
extreme  to  which  many  individuals  will  not 
go  to  procure  the  drug.  Nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dence that  the  craving  Induced  by  ampheta- 
mines is  In  any  way  less  compulsive  than  the 
craving  experienced  by  heroin  addicts.  In- 
deed, a  series  of  Investigations  with  rhesus 
monkeys  has  supplied  evidence  that  the  crav- 
ing for  amphetamines  may  be  twice  as  strong 
as  the  corresponding  craving  for  heroin. 

Third,  there  appears  to  be  essentially  no 
upper  limit  to  the  degree  of  tolerance  that 
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certain  individuals  wiU  develop  to  the  eu- 
phoric effects  of  the  amphetamines.  Toler- 
ance to  their  toxic  effecte  develops  much 
more  slowly,  however,  making  them  singu- 
larly dangerous  even  compared  with  heroin, 
which  never  has  been  shown  to  produce  any 
tissue  damage. 

The  fourth  point  Is  the  one  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  most  controversy  and  disagree- 
ment. Nevertheless,  not  even  the  most  vo- 
ciferous   advocates    of    amphetamines    have 
claimed  that  these  drugs  will  not  produce 
strong  psychological  dependence.  Their  ar- 
gument is  based  on  the  claim  that  ampheta- 
mines do  not  cause  physical  ( that  is,  physio- 
logical) dependence.  But  If  one  looks  at  the 
official  definition  formulated  by  the  Expert 
Committee,  It  Is  immediately  obvious  that 
physical  dependence  Is  not  one  of  the  neces- 
ary  criteria  for  a  diagnosis  of  addiction;  the 
definition  states  only  that  it  "generaUy"  oc- 
curs when  an  Individual  is  addicted.  Many 
drug  abuse  authorities  have  Ignored  this  im- 
portant  point   and   interpreted   the   Expert 
Committee's  statement  to  mean  that  physical 
dependence  is  a  necessary  component  of  ad- 
diction. But,  even  if  we  meet  the  purists  on 
their  own  groimd,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  contrary  to  much  medical  my- 
thology, the  amphetamines  do  in  fact  pro- 
duce definite  physical  dependence.  One  of 
the  main  reasons  why  so  many  people  have 
doubted  this  In  the  past  Is  that  physical  de- 
pendence has  always  been  at  best  a  vague 
concept.  It  could  never  be  directly  measured 
but  had  to  be  Inferred  from  the  occurrence 
of  various  physiological  or  behavioral  symp- 
toms    that    a    person    exhibited    after    he 
stopped  taking  a  particular  drug— that  Is  to 
say,  during  abstinence  or  withdrawal. 

In  the  literature  of  addiction  almost  all 
references  to  a  characteristic  abstinence  syn- 
drome  Indicating   physical   dependence   are 
derived  from  descriptions  of  symptoms  oc- 
curring  after  prolonged   use   of   true   nar- 
cotics—opium,  opium  derivatives   (such  as 
morphine,  heroin,   codeine),  and  synthetic 
opiates.   Withdrawal   from   heroin   or   mor- 
phine Invariably  results  In  extreme  restless- 
ness, agitation,  nonfocal  hyperactivity,  and 
insomnia.  When  withdrawal  of  a  drug  results 
in  a  clinical  state  similar  to  that  caused  by 
withdrawal   from   opiates,   the   drug   is   In- 
variably identified  as  capable  of  producing 
physical  dependence.  But  if  the  abstinence 
syndrome  is  different  from  that  occurring 
after  abuse  of  the  opiates,  the  drug  is  usually 
(and  sometimes  wrongly)  held  to  be  incapa- 
ble  of   producing   physical   dependence.  In 
most  cases  of  amphetamine  withdrawal,  no- 
table symptoms  include  sleepiness,  lethargy, 
and  depression.  If  characteristic  withdrawal 
from   depressant  drugs,   such   as   morphine 
and  heroin,  is  marked  by  various  degrees  of 
excitability,  why  should  extreme  sleepiness 
and  depression  not  be  considered  character- 
istic  withdrawal  symptoms  of  a  stimulant 
drug?  If  the  compulsive  use  of  opiates  had 
not  been  selected  as  the  paradigm  of  addic- 
tive behavior,  the  controversy  over  the  addlc- 
tiveness of  the  amphetamines  would  never 
have  occurred. 

Despite  the  minimization  In  the  medical 
and  lay  press  of  the  amphetamine-abstinence 
svndrome  and  the  parallel  exaggeration  of 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  average  heroin 
addict's  abstinence  syndrome,  withdrawal 
from  amphetamines  can  be  most  distressing. 
Since  the  Individual  crashing  from  high-dose 
amphetamine  abuse  appears  to  be  sleeping 
well  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  he  Is  often  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  exhausted.  But  the  pic- 
ture of  the  amphetamine-abstinence  syn- 
drome that  has  recently  emerged  is  an  un- 
pleasant and  painful  a  one  as  the  traditional 
view  of  heroin  withdrawal.  Extreme  lethargy, 
fatigue,  anxiety,  terrifying  nightmares,  and 
suicidally  severe  depression  are  common.  The 
Individual  is  usually  disoriented,  bewildered, 
and  confused.  He  Is  apt  to  be  extremely 
Irritable  and  demanding,  driving  people  away 


Just  when  he  most  needs  their  help.  His 
psychic  disruption  and  loss  of  self-control 
may  lead  to  violent  acting  out  of  aggressive 
Impulses.  His  head  aches,  he  has  difficulty 
In  breathing,  he  sweats  profusely,  and  his 
body  is  racked  with  alternating  sensations 
of  extreme  heat  and  cold  and  with  excruci- 
ating muscle  cramps.  He  characteristically 
suffers  violently  painful  gastrointestinal 
cramps.  Despite  his  sometimes  Incredible 
hunger,  he  often  lacks  the  strength  to  eat  at 
all,  thereby  aggravtlng  his  condition  through 
malnutrition. 

A  major  brecOtthrough  In  the  clarification 
of  the  precise  nature  of  the  amphetamine- 
withdrawal    syndrome    occurred    with    the 
publication  of  an  article  by  I.  Oswald  and 
V.  R.  Thacore  in   1963.   Oswald   and   Tha- 
core    studied    six    chronic    abusers    to    de- 
termine how  much  of  their  night's  sleep  was 
spent  in  so-called  REM  sleep.  (REM  sleep  has 
a  specific  EEQ  pattern  related  to  rapid  eye 
movements,  dreams,  and  changes  In  muscle 
tension.)  While  these  subjects  were  still  tak- 
ing amphetamine,  their  EEQ  patterns  were 
normal;  but  as  soon  as  the  drug  was  with- 
drawn, REM  sleep  occupied  a  much  greater 
portion  of  the  night's  sleep.  Normally,  REM 
sleep  begins  about  seventy  minutes  after  the 
onset  of  sleep  and  occupies  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  sleep  time.  Diu'lng  amphetamine 
withdrawal,  however,  REM  sleep  began  after 
about  four  minutes  and  occupied  up  to  half 
the  night's  sleep.  The  EEO  pattern  during 
sleep  took  three  to  eight  weeks  to  return  to 
normal  unless  amphetamine  was  restored,  in 
which  case  it  Immediately  became  normal. 
The  authors  concluded  that  these  findings 
Indicated  that  the  Individuals  were  physical- 
ly dependent  upon  amphetamines  insofar  as 
physical  dependence  means  that  some  ma- 
jor physiological  function  Is  normal  in  the 
addict,  becomes  abnormal  on  drug  withdraw- 
al, and  returns  to  normal  immediately  If  the 
drug  Is  given  again  to  Interrupt  the  absti- 
nence syndrome. 

The  Expert  Committee's  final  criterion  for 
determining  a  drug's  addictive  potential  is 
its  ability  to  cause  "detrimental  effects"  for 
the  individual  as  well  as  for  society  in  gen- 
eral. The  amphetamines  pass  this  test  with 
flying  colors.  As  early  as  in  1935  certain  re- 
ports in  medical  Journals  suggested  that 
Benzedrine  might  cause  serious  cardiovascu- 
lar disturbances,  and  from  1939  to  1962  at 
least  fifty-four  cases  of  acute  amphetamine 
poisoning  were  disclosed  in  the  American  and 
British  reports.  These  reported  cases  repre- 
sent a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  total. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  this  er- 
ratic reporting.  First,  the  AMA  has  been  loath 
to  Impugn  the  value  of  amphetamines.  Sec- 
ond, hospital  personnel  have  come  to  regard 
acute  amphetamine  poisoning  as  routine, 
hardly  worth  writing  up  for  the  medical  Jour- 
nals. Third,  a  substantial  number  of  amphet- 
amine abusers  have  exhibited  acute  psychotic 
symptomatology  that  is  clinically  all  but  in- 
distinguishable from  acute  paranoid  schizo- 
phrenia (such  sufferers  are  generally  ad- 
mitted to  psychiatric  hospitals  and  frequent- 
ly misdiagnosed) . 

Since  the  early  1960s,  when  high-dose 
and /or  intravenous  abuse  of  speed  became 
popular,  a  whole  new  spectrum  of  serious 
organic  reactions  has  been  reported,  includ- 
ing severe  serum  hepatitis.  Clinical  evidence 
now  suggests  that  severe  amphetamine  abuse 
might  cause  permanent  or  long-term  brain 
damage.  Of  course,  there  are  the  reported 
deaths:  Speed  Indeed  kills. 

There  are  also  psychological  dangers  con- 
comitant upon  amphetamine  use.  Amphet- 
amine psychosis  once  considered  extremely 
rare,  now  is  thought  to  be  relatively  com- 
mon. Furthermore,  evidence  has  definitely 
disproved  the  once  widely  accepted  hypoth- 
esis that  once  "previously  borderline  psy- 
chotlcs"  could  sustain  an  amphetamine 
psychosis. 
Unlike    heroin    and    cannabis,    amphet- 


amines possess  distinct  criminogenic  psy- 
chopharmacologic  properties.  The  only  other 
widely  used  substances  that  approach 
the  amphetamines  In  criminogenic  potential 
are  alcohol,  and,  in  some  cases,  barbiturates. 
However,  because  amphetamine-related 
crime  occurs  primarily  within  speed  cultures 
where  it  is  pervasively  Ignored  by  the  police 
and  because  speed  freaks  rarely  attempt 
large-scale  external  crime,  "official"  crime 
rates  for  speed  users  are  deceptively  low. 
Moreover,  the  low  level  of  "criminal  Bkills" 
within  speed  cultures  may  merely  reflect  the 
fact  that  amphetamines  are  more  available 
and  therefore  less  costly  than  heroin.  The 
amphetamines'  ego-disruptive  properties  also 
make  it  difficult  for  the  speed  freak  to  ac- 
quire more  than  a  bare  minimum  of  any 
skills,  whether  criminal  or  not. 

Since  the  therapeutic  heyday  of  the  am- 
phetamines at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
list  of  "accepted"  medical  indications  for 
these  drugs  has  shrunk,  although  per  cap- 
ita consumption  has  risen  from  about 
twenty  to  over  slxty-flve  standard  (5-mg  to 
15-mg)  doses  per  year.  The  drug  Industry 
is  still  permitted  to  advertise  its  amphet- 
amine products  as  uniquely  efficacious  in  the 
treatment  or  control  of  Parkinsonism,  epi- 
lepsy, central  nervous  system  depression 
caused  by  barbiturates  and  other  sedative- 
hypnotics,  surgical  shock,  dysmenorrhea, 
nausea  associated  with  pregnancy,  acute  and 
chronic  alcoholism,  menopause,  "painful" 
upper  respiratory  conditions,  headache,  ar- 
thritis, rheumatism,  convalescence  from  pro- 
longed Illness,  obesity,  narcolepsy,  and  hyper- 
kinetic reactions  of  children.  Nevertheless, 
even  the  AMA  is  slowly  realizing  that  the 
amphetomlnes  are  at  best  minimally  effec- 
tive in  the  treatment  of  nearly  all  the  con- 
ditions for  which  they  are  still  prescribed 
and  that  for  the  relatively  rare  number  of 
cases  In  which  drug  therapy  is  definitely 
Indicated  a  safer  and  more  appropriate 
medication  is  almost  always  available. 

Obesity  continues  to  be  the  condition  for 
which  the   largest  amounts  of  legitimately 
obtained  amphetamines  are  casually  and  fre- 
quently prescribed.  But.  despite  enthusiastic 
early  reports  as  to  these  drugs'  efficacy  in 
dietary  regimens,  expert  medical  opinion  is 
gradually  recognizing  that  obesity,  far  from 
being  a  semihumorous  or  cosmetic  difficulty, 
is  in  fact  a  complex,  long-term  problem  in- 
volving critical  psychological  and  social  de- 
terminants.   Psychological    factors,    such    as 
chronic   tension   and   depression,   unusually 
strong  oral   drives,   diminished   capacity  to 
postpone  or  delay  gratification,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  food  or  alcohol  for  other  forms 
of  basic  pleasiu-e.  are  being  recognized  with 
Increasing  frequency.  These  same  psycholog- 
ical   forces   or    characteristics    Increase   the 
likelihood  of  a  person's  becoming  dependent 
on  any  of  a  number  of  drugs,  mcludlng  am- 
phetamines. Although  it  Is  often  true  that 
amphetamines  can  cause  a  three-  to  four- 
week  euphoric  high  that  may  have  as  one 
of  its  important  side  effects  a  diminished 
food    Intake    and    consequent    weight    loss, 
after  this  period  the  user  develops  a  toler- 
ance for  the  drug.  This  tolerance  implies  that 
amphetamines    are    no    longer    effective    as 
anorectics  unless  the  person  chooses  to  in- 
crease the  dose,  thus  Initiating  a  preaddictive 
pattern  of  abuse  very  much  like  the  typi- 
cal fledgling  speed  freak's.  Furthermore,  after 
the  use  of  these  drugs  is  discontinued,  the 
average  person  quickly  gains  back  as  much 
weight  as  he  has  lost,  or  even  more. 

In  the  final  analysis  narcolepsy  and  hyper- 
kinetic reactions  in  chUdren  remain  the  only 
two  conditions  for  which  the  use  of  amphet- 
amines can  be  even  remotely  justified.  Nar- 
colepsy, a  condition  marked  by  an  uncontrol- 
lable desire  for  sleep  or  by  sudden  attacks  of 
sleep.  Is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease.  It  Is  also 
a  relatively  complicated  disease.  There  appear 
to  be  at  least  five  varieties  of  it,  and  am- 
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pbet&mlnes  are  the  highly  questionable 
"drug  of  choice"  for  only  two  of  these  five. 

Whereas  It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
behavior  taken  to  be  a  sign  of  hyperklnesis 
Is  real  enough  in  the  sense  that  restless, 
angry,  disturbed,  and  Inattentive  students 
constitute  a  major  problem  for  many  par- 
ents and  teachers,  and  It  may  well  be  the 
case  that  some  elementary  school  students 
In  this  country  exhibit  this  behavior  because 
of  organic  brain  damage  or  neurohormonal 
Insufficiencies,  It  Is  Impossible  to  believe  that 
the  half  million  or  more  cl.lldren  who  are  now 
being  routinely  administered  amphetamine 
stimulants  are  all  suffering  from  organic 
brain  damage  or  deficiencies  in  crucial  cen- 
tral nervous  system  chemicals.  In  other 
words,  there  Is  no  Justification  for  the  In- 
creasingly popular  leap  from  the  observation 
of  disruptive  or  Inattentive  behavior  to  the 
supposition  that  this  is  the  result  of  a  specific 
disease  of  the  central  nervous  system.  One 
of  the  clearest  Indications  that  there  is  sim- 
ply no  way  to  determine  whether  a  child  Is 
organically  hyperkinetic  or  merely  hyperac- 
tive by  observing  his  behavior  is  the  current 
official  label  that  explicitly  admits  that  the 
brain  damage  Is  "minimal."  Moreover,  there 
is  strong  evdence  suggesting  that  amphet- 
amines may  not  be  the  drug  of  choice  In 
those  extremely  rare  cases  where  organic 
hyperklnesis,  or  true  minimal  brain  dysfunc- 
tion, may  exist.  In  fact,  as  late  as  1971  Harry 
S.  Novak  reported  that,  if  only  controlled 
or  comparative  experiments  are  considered, 
amphetamines  have  been  found  to  be  of 
benefit  in  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  vari- 
ous hyperkinetic  populations  so  far  tested, 
and  there  Is  still  no  way  of  predicting  be- 
forehand which  children  will  profit  from  the 
administration  of  these  drugs. 

In  short,  there  seems  to  be  essentially  no 
Justification  for  any  further  medical  pre- 
scribing of  amphetamines,  except  perhaps  In 
a  very  select  group  suffering  from  certain 
varieties  of  narcolepsy  and  possibly  for  an 
equally  small  number  of  truly  hyperkinetic 
children.  In  these  rare  cases  amphetamines 
ought  to  be  prescribed  only  after  a  weighing 
of  all  their  dangers  against  their  highly 
dubious  values. 

Although  It  is  undeniable  that  Individual 
physicians  (especially  Internists  and  general 
practitioners,  but  also  even  many  otherwise 
knowledgeable  psychiatrists)  have  overpre- 
scrlbed  amphetamines  in  the  past,  usually 
because  of  a  genuinely  humane  wish  to  offer 
a  suffering  person  some  tangible  sign  of  con- 
cern as  well  as  Immediate  alleviation  of 
psychic  pain  or  depression,  It  Is  fruitless  to 
blame  doctors  alone  for  what  Is  but  one  par- 
ticularly malignant  aspect  of  the  current 
pandemic  of  drug  abuse.  An  enduring  solu- 
tion to  this  nation's,  and  the  world's,  growing 
amphetamine  problem  seems  to  us  to  hinge 
upon  a  careful  reconsideration  and  reorder- 
ing of  not  simply  our  medical  but  our  eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  and  spiritual  realities. 
Amphetamine  abuse  is  largely  an  Amercan 
contribution  to  this  planet's  problems.  We 
hope  that  we  shall  regain  our  national  sanity 
soon  enough  to  demonstrate  to  other  peo- 
ples how  one  can  "be  wise  with  speed." 


BURUNDI  RELIEF  NEEDS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, July  28.  the  United  Nations  issued 
a  press  statement  on  the  report  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  Mission 
to  Burundi.  With  the  concurrence  of  the 
Burundi  Government,  the  U.N.  Mission 
visited  Burundi  in  late  June  for  an  as- 
sessment of  humanitarian  relief  needs 
resulting  from  civil  conflict  in  that  coun- 
try. 

Although  the  text  of  the  mission's  re- 
port has  not  been  made  public,  the  press 
statement  says  that: 


The  proportions  of  the  human  tragedy 
which  the  people  of  Burundi  are  experl- 
«ncing  are  staggering. 

Moreover  private  and  official  reports 
available  to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  which  I  serve  as  chairman, 
suggest  that  the  killing  goes  on  in  Bu- 
rundi, and  that  the  number  of  displaced 
persons  within  Burundi  and  the  nxunber 
of  refugees  fleeing  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries continues  to  mount. 

I  want  to  commend  the  United  Nations 
for  Its  concern  over  Bunmdl,  especially 
its  concern  over  the  emergency  relief 
needs  of  the  refugees  and  others  in  dis- 
tress. Let  us  hope  that  the  Secretary 
General  and  his  colleagues  will  continue 
to  pursue  every  channel  to  bring  peace 
and  relief  to  a  troubled  area.  It  is  dis- 
tressing, nevertheless,  that  after  many 
weeks  of  carnage  in  Burundi  there  con- 
tinues to  be  little  visible  and  meaningful 
concern  over  the  tragedy  by  individual 
governments,  including  our  own.  Once 
again,  massive  human  tragedy  is  appar- 
ently being  swept  under  the  rug  in  the 
councils  of  government — under  the  pre- 
text that  the  death  and  displacement  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  is  purely  an 
internal  affair  of  the  Burundi  Govern- 
ment. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  others  to  give  some  public 
evidence  of  concern  over  developments 
in  Burundi.  To  encourage  this,  I  have  to- 
day addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  regarding  the  administration's 
policy  and  views  toward  the  conflict  and 
humanitarian  needs  in  Burundi. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  said  the  text  of  the  press  state- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  mission  to 
Bunmdl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  William  P.  Rogess, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mh.  Secretary:  As  you  probably 
know,  concern  continues  in  many  quarters 
over  developments  In  Burundi.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Refugees, 
I  share  this  concern,  and  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks  have  closely  followed  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  deteriorating  situation. 

In  light  of  the  continuing  difficulties  in 
Burundi,  and  the  growing  humanitarian 
problems  resulting  from  these  difficulties,  I 
am  writing  to  Inquire  about  American  policy 
and  views,  and  to  urge  that  our  government 
give  some  public  evidence  of  concern  over 
the  problems  of  peace  and  relief  In  Burundi. 

Many  thanks  for  your  consideration,  and 
best  wishes. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


Unpted  Nations  Mission  to  Burundi 
For  several  weeks,  the  world  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  tragic  loss  of 
life  and  human  suffering  that  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Burundi  have  experienced. 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  expressing  his  profound  personal  concern 
as  well  as  that  of  the  International  commu- 
nity, responded  on  26  May  1972  to  the  m'»s- 
sage  of  the  President  of  Burundi  to  his 
people,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General by  the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  Burundi  the  previous  day,  by  assuring 
the  President  of  his  commitment  to  the  pro- 


visions of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
including  Article  2,  paragraph  7,  by  offering 
humanitarian  assistance  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations  family  of  organizations  and 
by  noting  his  concern  that  all  possible  steps 
be  taken  to  avoid  further  loss  of  life. 

Numerotis  discussions  were  held  In  New 
York  with  the  Permanent  Representative  of 
Burundi  regarding  the  Secretary-General's 
proposal  to  dispatch  a  Special  Mission  for  the 
assessment  of  humanitarian  needs. 

The  Secretary-General  continued  his  con- 
sultations in  Rabat  with  the  Burundi  dele- 
gation to  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Assembly 
of  Heads  of  State  and  Ooverrunent  of  the 
Organizations  of  African  Unity.  Immediately 
upon  the  concurrence  of  the  Burundi  au- 
thorities and  the  expression  of  wUllngness  by 
the  Government  of  Burundi  to  co-operate 
with  the  Secretary -General's  Mission,  a 
three-member  team  headed  by  Mr.  I.  8. 
DJermakoye_  Under-Secretary-General  and 
Special  Adviser  on  African  Questions;  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  F.  J.  Homann-Herimberg, 
Regional  Representative  of  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Mission;  and  Mr.  Mac- 
alre  PManou,  from  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  Secretary-General,  visited  Burundi  from 
22  to  28  June  1972. 

The  Special  Mission  was  received  by  the 
President  and  discussed  with  him  and  other 
officials  designated  by  him  the  extent  of 
human  suffering  and  devastation.  Opportu- 
nity was  afforded  to  the  Mission  to  briefly 
visit  the  province  of  Bururi  In  the  south- 
western part  of  the  country,  an  area  reported 
to  be  the  most  seriously  affected  by  some  of 
the  recent  events.  There  the  Mission  gained 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  suffering  and  destruction. 

The  Special  Mission  initially  reported  to 
the  Secretary-General  in  Geneva  early  In 
July  and  submitted  a  more  comprehensive 
report  to  him  in  New  York  on  24  July  1972. 

The  proportions  of  the  human  tragedy 
which  the  people  of  Burundi  are  experienc- 
ing are  staggering.  The  Government  of  Bu- 
rundi itself  informed  the  Special  Mission 
that  80,000  persons  had  died  since  29  April 
1972  and  that  500.000  persons.  Including  50,- 
000  widows  and  tens  of  thousands  of  orphans 
are  experiencing  great  suffering  and  are  In 
need  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

The  Si>ecial  Mission  was  also  informed 
that  approximately  40.000  persons  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  neighboring  countries  of 
Rwanda.  Tanzania  and  Zaire. 

There  has  been  extensive  material  damage 
and,  as  an  Indication  of  the  widespread  dev- 
astation, local  authorities  in  Bururi  prov- 
ince reported  that  4,500  dwellings  were 
burnt  and  a  large  number  of  medical  cen- 
ters, schools  and  other  public  buildings  were 
destroyed.  These  losses  have  seriously  af- 
fected the  development  efforts  of  Burundi 
undertaken  in  the  last  several  years. 

According  to  Burundi  authorities.  Immedi- 
ate requirements  are  being  met  by  assistance 
provided  on  a  bilateral  basis  by  governmental 
and  non-governmental  sources.  A  request  for 
additional  relief  and  urgently  required  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  assistance, 
including  assistance  to  permit  the  resettle- 
ment of  people  to  those  areas  where  the 
greatest  loss  of  life  occurred  was  submitted 
to  the  Secretary-General's  Special  Mission. 
It  was  estimated  that  over  720  million  Bu- 
rundi francs  (approximately  $8  million  I 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. The  Special  Mission  discussed  with 
Burxmdl  authorities  the  conditions  under 
which  programmes  of  assistance  from  and 
through  the  United  Nations  system  may  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  established 
principles.  Thus,  the  United  Nations  system 
must  be  in  a  position  to  assure  the  interna- 
tional community,  and  donors  in  particular, 
that  assistance  will  reach  the  entire  popula- 
tion and  benefit  the  country  as  a  whole.  As- 
sistance from  the  United  Nations  system  will 
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therefore  require  careful  planning,  and  the 
secretary-General  intends  to  follow  the  situa- 
tion very  closely.  ^    ^  ^  ^^ 

The  Special  Mission  was  Informed  that  the 
plans  on  which  the  request  for  assistance 
was  based  were  of  a  preliminary  and  tenta- 
tive nature  requiring  further  study  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities.  Also  required  is  a 
precise  appraisal  by  a  technical  mission 
which  the  Secretary-General  has  authorized. 
This  mission  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Bu- 
rundi on  1  August  1972. 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  Secretary- 
General  that  peace,  harmony  and  stability 
can  be  brought  about  successfully  and  speed- 
ily and  that  Burundi  wiU  thereby  be  enabled 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  social  progress,  better 
standards  of  life  and  other  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

HIGH  PRICES— HIGH  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT— BIO  DEFICITS.  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION'S ECONOMIC  POL- 
ICIES 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States  remains 
at  5.5  percent,  far  higher  than  the  In- 
terim goal  of  1  percent  and  the  Pull 
Employment  Act  goal  of  3  percent. 

Prices  continue  to  rise.  Wholesale 
prices,  which  are  tomorrow's  prices,  con- 
tinue to  go  up.  ,.^  ...  i. 
We  are  experiencing  two  of  the  biggest 
budget  deficits  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Yet,  niunerous  administration  ofnclals 
as  well  as  the  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
are  warning  against  a  too  rapidly  ad- 
vancing economy.  In  view  of  the  high 
level  of  unemplojTnent,  the  kindest  thing 
that  can  be  said  about  those  warnings  is 
that  they  are  "premature." 

In  the  Saturday,  August  5,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  there  is  an  edi- 
torial entitled,  "Jobs  and  Prices,"  which 
sets  these  matters  in  their  proper  per- 
spective. It  points  out  that  xmemployment 
is  not  merely  5.5  percent  overaU.  but  9.9 
percent  for  blacks  and  almost  15  percent 
for  teenagers.  Next  year  there  will  be  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  major  labor 
contracts  up  for  renegotiation.  Whole- 
sale prices  have  risen  at  an  annual  rate 
of  5.7  percent  since  phase  II  began. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Times  edi- 
torial argues  that  it  is  far  too  early  for 
complacency  on  the  part  of  the  economic 
managers  in  the  administration  and  far 
too  early  for  the  public  to  accept  the 
exaggerated  claims  of  administration 
spokesmen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Jobs  and  Prices 

The  economic  recovery  is  gathering  mo- 
mentum, but  the  latest  official  statistics  show 
how  far  President  Nixon  Is  from  having 
solved  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
Inflation. 

The  jobless  rate  in  July  held  at  5.5  per  cent, 
the  same  as  In  June.  Through  that  level  rep- 
resents a  reduction  from  the  old  6  per  cent 
plateau,  more  than  five  million  people  are 
still  out  of  work,  and  the  unemployment 
rates  remain  particularly  severe  for  particu- 
lar groups — 9.9  per  cent  for  non whites  and 
14.8  per  cent  for  teenagers.  The  recession  Is 
far  from  over  for  much  of  the  country. 


Nor  do  the  latest  price  figures  provide 
cause  for  celebrating  the  end  of  Inflation. 
The  wholesale  price  index  climbed  eight- 
tenths  of  1  p«r  cent  last  month,  or  9.6  per 
cent  at  an  annual  rate.  Though  the  rate  of 
inflation  has  come  down  as  measured  by 
the  consumer  price  index,  wholesale  prices 
have  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  5.7  per  cent 
in  the  eight  montlis  since  Phase  Two  of  the 
price  control  program  was  launched.  This 
was  faster  than  the  rise  preceding  the  Phase 
One  freeze.  ,  ^      ..    ,.  ^ 

Worst  of  aU  for  the  future  of  famUy  budg- 
ets, most  of  the  recent  rlao  In  wholesale 
prices  is  coming  from  skyrocketing  food  and 
farm  prices.  Administration  spokesmen  as- 
sert that  It  is  too  soon  to  measure  effects  of 
recent  Nixon  moves  to  half  Increaaed  prof- 
Its  on  unprocesaed  food,  but  It  appears  In- 
creasingly Improbable  that  the  President's 
program  can  succeed  without  bringing  farm- 
ers under  controls. 

Mr  Nixon  and  his  aides  are  obviously  hop- 
ing that  the  public  has  a  short  memory  and 
that  what  wUl  count  on  Eaectlon  Day  is  the 
recent  Improvement  in  the  economic  indica- 
tors rather  than  the  four-year  record  of  the 
economy.  Far  from  grovsrlng  rapidly,  indus- 
trial production  regained  the  level  of  au- 
tiunn,  1969,  only  this  spring  and  durable- 
goods  manufacturing  output  remains  below 
its  1968  level.  ^        ^  ^^ 

The  Issue  for  the  voters  will  be  whether 
Mr.  Nixon,  if  re-elected,  wiU  do  a  better  Job 
of  managing  the  American  economy  during 
his  second  term  than  he  did  In  his  first. 

A  budget  balancer  when   he  took  office, 
Mr   Nixon  has  transfonned  his  approach  to 
fiscal  policy  in  a  way  that  makes  him  the 
champion    deficit   spender   of    the    postwar 
period.  After  running  deficits  in  excess  of 
$50  billion  during  fiscal  1971  and  1972    his 
1973  budget  Is  likely  to  show  another  defi- 
cit—this time  weU  in  excess  of  $30  billion. 
The  tough  decision  facing  the  Administra- 
tion is  when  and  how  to  start  narrowing  that 
budget  gap  as  a  brake  on  inflation.  That 
problem    Is    complicated,    however,   by    the 
persistence    of    unemployment.    While    the 
economy  remains  so  far  short  of  f uU  employ- 
ment, the  Administration  must  avoid  swing- 
ing fiscal  policy  from  excessive  stimulus  to 
excessive  restraint.  Economic  growth  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  at  a  strong  rate  for 
at  least  another  year,  if  there  Is  to  be  hope 
of  getting  the  Jobless  rate  back  down  to  the 
4  per  cent  area. 

Fiscal  policy  to  achieve  noninflationary 
growth  must  be  reinforced  by  a  continuing 
policy  of  wage-price  restraints  after  the  elec- 
tion. Next  year  wiU  be  s  crucial  one  for  col- 
lective bargaining  with  the  expiration  of  ma- 
jor contracts  covering  4.5-mllllon  workers. 
Expanding  Industrial  profits,  coupled  with 
higher  consumer  prices,  will  stimulate  de- 
mands for  increases  well  beyond  productivity 
improvements.  Unless  the  Administration 
wants  the  modest  progress  it  has  made 
against  Inflation  to  evaporate.  It  Is  not  too 
early  to  make  clear  that  It  intends  to  keep 
an  effective  wage-price  control  program  in 
place. 


Despite  this  seemingly  endless  supply 
of  excuses,  the  Nation's  unemployment 
figures  continue  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Today  the  Department  of  Labor  an- 
nounced that  the  jobless  rate  remains  at 
5.5  percent,  representing  5.2  million 
unemployed.  ..  .,   ^ 

Even  these  figures,  however,  fail  to 
measure  the  truly  depressed  economic 
conditions  which  continue  to  plague 
many  parts  of  the  Nation.  The  5.5-per- 
cent figure  Is  a  nationwide  average.  It 
tells  nothing  of  the  situation  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  country. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  "Mountain" 
region,  which  includes  my  home  State  of 
Utah.  This  area  has  consistently  suf- 
fered from  a  higher  rate  of  joblessness 
than  elsewhere.  Even  in  1969,  when  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  was  enjoying  "full  em- 
ployment," this  region  had  4.2  percent 
of  its  labor  force  out  of  work.  The  most 
recent  data  made  available  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  shows  the  area  to 
have  a  rate  of  joblessness  considerably 
higher  than  the  national  average. 

These  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  hear  expressions  of  euphoria  at 
the  nationwide  jobless  indicators.  There 
are,  indeed,  many  areas  of  the  country  in 
much  worse  shape. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  regarding 
prices  is  little  better.  Despite  last  month's 
optimistic  predictions  of  an  end  to  infla- 
tion, wholesale  prices  rose  during  July  at 
an  armual  rate  of  almost  10  percent. 
These  latest  figures  are  hardly  to  the 
credit  of  current  policies. 

Unemployment,  inflation,  "bread  and 
butter"  Issues  in  general  remain  serious 
concerns  of  the  American  people.  To- 
day's figures  show  their  concern  to  be 
justified. 


ADMINISTRATION  TRYING  TO  NEU- 
TRALIZE UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
seen  repeated  attempts  to  neutralize  un-, 
employment  as  a  1972  campaign  issue. 

The  administration  has  used  every  ex- 
cuse imaginable  in  an  effort  to  explain 
away  the  Nation's  high  jobless  rate.  Two 
years  ago,  the  President  said  joblessness 
was  necessary  to  stabilize  prices.  Last 
year  he  blamed  unemployment  on  the 
great  number  of  veterans  on  the  Job 
market.  This  year  he  says  there  are  too 
many  women  and  young  people  in  the 
labor  force. 


GENOCIDE:   THE  PROPER  SUBJECT 
OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  critics 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  argue  that 
genocide  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  an 
international  treaty.  If  this  were  the 
18th  or  19th  century,  rather  than  the 
20th,  these  critics  would  have  a  defensi- 
ble argument. 

Let  us  recall  that  there  were  few  gen- 
eral multinational  treaties  before  this 
century.  The  treaty  power  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  was  used  to 
settle  boimdaries  and  formalize  certain 
types  of  commercial  arrangements,  es- 
^ecially  with  regard  to  fishing  and  shlp- 

The  20th  century  ushered  in  an  era  of 
multinational  treaties  prescribing  inter- 
national rules  of  conduct.  The  Versailles 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant represent  our  first  efforts  toward 
establishing  such  a  code  of  conduct. 

In  the  United  Nations  Charter,  limita- 
'  tions  were  placed  upon  the  sovereign 
States'  freedom  of  action.  Several  of  the 
charter's  provisions  involve  matters 
which  were  heretofore  topics  of  internal 
legislation. 

In  the  charter,  the  signatory  States 
agreed: 

To  achieve  international  cooperation  in 
solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  in  encour- 
aging respect  for  human  rights  and  for  fun- 
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damental  freedoms  for  all  without  dlstlnc- 
tlon  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  rellgioa  .  .  . 
[Art.  1(3)1. 

It  Is  evident  that  this  provision  makes 
human  rights  a  subject  of  international 
concern. 

Nevertheless,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, like  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
does  not  alter  the  basic  principle  that 
matters  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  States  are  not  subject  to 
outside  intervention.  The  genocide  Con- 
vention merely  makes  a  certain  type  of 
activity  a  matter  of  international  con- 
cern. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
a  report  by  a  special  lawyers  committee 
of  the  President's  Commission  for  Hu- 
man Rights  Year.  The  committee,  head- 
ed by  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Tom 
Clark,  reported  in  October  of  1969  that 
treaties  dealing  with  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals in  their  own  countries  are  legiti- 
mate matters  of  international  concern. 
Justice  Clark  emphasized  that  one  of  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  U.N.  Charter  is  the 
promotion  of  universal  human  rights. 
Furthermore,  the  Senate,  itself,  has  giv- 
en its  advice  and  consent  for  U.S.  acces- 
sion to  the  Protocol  on  Refugees  and  the 
Supplemental  Slavery  Convention. 

The  Genocide  Convention  will  not  be 
the  first  treaty  dealing  with  human 
rights  which  the  Senate  has  ratified.  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  consider  this  point 
and  ratify  the  treaty  without  further  de- 
lay. 


INDIA'S   25TH   INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
this  week,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  told  India 
it  had  made  "a  tryst  with  destiny"  and 
that  the  moment  had  come  when  India 
would  "step  out  from  the  old  to  the  new, 
when  an  age  ends,  and  when  the  soul  of 
a  nation,  long  suppressed,  finds  utter- 
ance." 

Such  a  moment  came  again  for  an- 
other nation  this  year:  Bangladesh.  And 
its  "tryst  with  destiny"  came  in  no  small 
measure  from  the  support  of  India  and 
its  commitment  to  democratic  principle 
and  self-determination. 

Last  year,  as  India  strained  under  the 
burden  of  one  of  the  largest  refugee 
movements  of  modern  times — as  it  sought 
to  aid  the  victims  of  one  of  the  bloodiest 
repressions  and  civil  wars  of  modern 
time.s — I  had  the  honor  of  joining  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi  atop  the  ram- 
parts of  Delhi's  historic  Red  Fort  to 
honor  India's  Independence  Day  on 
August  15.  and  to  recognize  its  humani- 
tarian effort  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ea,st  Bengal.  For  during  that  crisis  India 
had  risen  to  the  task  and  pledge  stated 
25  years  earlier  by  Nehru,  who  noted 
that  "peace  is  indivisible,  so  Ls  freedom, 
so  is  prosperity  now.  and  so  also  is  disas- 
ter In  this  one  world  that  can  no  longer 
be  split  into. isolated  fragments." 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  again 
honor  India  on  its  independence  day  and 
for  its  continued  commitment  to  aid 
those  in  need  throughout  this  one  world. 


Salt  Lake  City,  July  27, 1972,  was  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Utah's  Members 
of  Congress  were  pleasantly  surprised  by 
President  Nixon's  remarks  that  it  was 
ridiculous  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
hold  vast  acreages  that  could  be  better 
used  by  State  or  local  governments  or 
private  individuals. 

May  I  add  that  I  would  be  pleasantly 
surprised  if  the  Federal  Government 
would  get  around  to  giving  to  Utah  the 
227,252.61  acres  of  land  which  the  State 
is  presently  entitled  to  receive  in  lieu  of 
State  school  sections  taken  away  from 
it  since  statehood.  There  are  some  187,- 
229  acres  of  land  for  which  the  State  has 
made  application.  Many  of  these  appli- 
cations have  been  pending  since  1965. 
To  date,  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
these  applications  for  187,229  acres  to 
which  Utah  is  entitled  under  43  U.S.C. 
851. 

Apparently  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Justice  are 
having  some  diflQculty  in  deciding  what 
equal  value  means — and  in  the  wait  of 
almost  10  years — a  lot  of  good  Utah  land 
is  awaiting  ministerial  action  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  executives. 

The  President  was  talking  about  a  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Review  Board  to  re- 
lease unnecessary  Federal  holdings — and 
I  applaud  this — but  I  also  wish  the  Presi- 
dent, through  his  executive  department, 
would  get  around  to  approving  land  selec- 
tions owed  to  the  State  of  Utah  and 
pending  for  almost  10  years. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPERTY 
REVIEW 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  news 
story  published  In  the  Deseret  News  of 


RESERVATIONS  ON  REVENUE 
SHARING 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
House-passed  revenue  sharing  bill  has 
been  widely  criticized  on  many  grounds — 
as  much  for  what  it  fails  to  do  as  for 
what  it  does.  The  Hartke  view  has  al- 
ways been  that  the  privilege  of  spending 
should  be  closely  tied  to  the  responsibility 
of  taxing.  The  House  bill  would  seriously 
subvert  that  fundamental  premise. 

The  House-passed  measure  completely 
bypasses  the  normal  appropriations 
route,  contains  virtually  no  labor  stand- 
ards, and  fails  to  provide  a  strong  incen- 
tive to  use  the  income  tax. 

Nowhere  have  I  seen  a  better  catalog 
of  the  flaws  in  the  present  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  than  in  the  testimony 
of  Andrew  J.  Biemiller,  director  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
Testifying  recently  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Biemiller  .spelled 
out  in  clear  and  succinct  language  a 
number  of  weaknesses  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  that  must  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  brief  excerpts  from  Mr.  Bie- 
mlller's  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  AFL-CIO  position  on  no-strlngs  reve- 
nue sharing  has  been  stated  time  and  again 
through  convention  resolution,  executive 
council  statement,  and  legislative  testimony. 
This  past  November  by  unanimous  conven- 
tion action  the  AFL-CIO  reaffirmed  its  op- 
position to  no-strlngs  aid. 

It  was  the  convention's  view  that  ".  .  . 
the  nation's  Interests  will  not  be  served 
through  no-strlngs-attached  delivery  systems 


for  federal  aids,  which  are  not  tailored  to 
specific  program  needs,  developed  In  line 
with  national  goals  and  priorities,  subject  to 
congressional  scrutiny,  and  conducted  \mder 
federal  standards  of  performance." 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  our  view  that 
nationally  collected  tax  dollars  must  be  iised 
In  the  national  Interest.  We  are  opposed  to 
any  change  in  the  delivery  system  for  federal 
aid  that  does  not  meet  this  criterion. 

Our  major  objections  to  H.R.  14370  and 
suggestions  for  strengthening  the  bill  are 
as  follows : 

1.  The  legislation  completely  bypasses  the 
appropriations  committees.  This  in  our  view 
represents  a  hazardous  tampering  with  the 
legislative  process  and  is  particularly  onerous 
in  a  program  such  as  this;  for  not  only  will 
the  uses  of  the  funds  be  essentially  devoid  of 
federal  control,  so  will  the  amount  of  the 
funds.  For  five  years  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  congressional  review  nor  will  there 
be  any  opportunity  to  weigh  the  funding  of 
HM.  14370  against  other  demands  upon  the 
federal  budget. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  the  state  and 
local  governments  to  have  an  assurance  that 
aid  money  called  for  in  the  substantive  legis- 
lation will  be  forthcoming.  Such  assiirances 
can  be  granted  without  sabotaging  the  exist- 
ing appropriations  process  by  forward  fund- 
ing of  one  or  perhaps  two  years. 

2.  Local  governments  would  receive  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  In  the  first  year  of  the 
program  but  their  relative  share  would  de- 
crease in  each  subsequent  year,  falling  to 
only  55%  in  the  fifth  year.  The  state  share 
which  is  totally  without  program  require- 
ments or  labor  standards  would  be  Increased 
each  year. 

In  recent  years  the  states  have  exhibited 
a  greater  responsiveness  to  their  local  gov- 
ernments. Nevertheless  the  role  of  the  state 
capitols  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and 
federal  aids  must  emphasize  the  needs  of 
the  cities — particularly  the  nation's  larger 
urban  areas. 

3.  The  "high  priority"  local  government  ex- 
pendlt\ire  categories  are  so  broadly  defined 
that,  apart  from  education  and  welfare,  few 
functions  could  be  excluded.  The  categories 
should  be  spelled  out  In  greater  detail  and 
the  bill  should  ensure  that  the  aid  results  In 
net  Increases  in  public  facilities. 

SlmUarly,  the  states  should  be  required  to 
place  their  share  of  the  aid  Into  escrow  funds. 
Outlays  from  these  funds  should  be  limited 
to  specific  categories  of  expenditures.  Re- 
ptorts  should  be  required  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  General 
should  have  the  right  to  review  the  opera- 
tions of  the  funds. 

4.  The  labor  standard  sections  that  apply 
to  local  government  expenditures  are  weak 
and  would  be  difficult  if  not  Impossible  to 
enforce.  The  states  share  has  no  labor  protec- 
tion provisions  whatsoever.  The  legislation 
should  Include  adequate  language  applying 
to  both  the  state  and  the  local  share  which 
would  assure  that  rights  of  workers  are  pro- 
tected. Strong  anti-piracy  language  should 
be  Included.  Our  suggestions  for  language 
which  would  assure  such  protections  Is  ap- 
pended to  our  full  statement. 

5.  The  Income  tax  Incentive  Is  much  too 
weak.  It  Is  our  view  that.  If  the  states  are 
to  help  themselves  in  closing  the  gap  between 
public  needs  and  resources,  they  must  look 
to  progressive  income  taxes.  Thus,  the  state 
share  of  the  funds  should  be  entirely  condi- 
tioned upon  Income  tax  effort  as  was  the  case 
in  the  original  revenue  sharing  bill  (H.R. 
11950)  Introduced  by  Mr.  Mills.  The  House 
bill  cuts  the  Income  tax  Incentive  In  half, 
and.  even  within  that  half,  states  without  In- 
come taxes  would  receive  a  share  of  the 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  If  our  objections  were 
met,  this  bill  In  our  judgment  would  still 
represent  at  best  a  stopgap  measure  which 
promises  infinitely  more  than  It  will  deliver. 
Moreover,  we  feel  that  this  legislation  wiU 
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not  add  one  federal  penny  to  the  money 
avaUable  to  the  states  and  localities.  It  will 
merely  be  a  substitute  for  the  full  funding 
of  existing  aid  programs.  And  It  could  block 
or  slow  down  new  or  expanded  grant-ln-add 
orograms  that  would  effectively  meet  the 
miUtlplylng  needs  for  virtually  every  type  of 
nubile  investment— from  sewer  systems  and 
^ste-treatment  faculties  to  urban  mass 
transit,  education,  health  care,  pubUc  safety, 
libraries,  roads  and  airports. 

The  AFL-CIO's  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  this 
bUl  is  not  based  on  negativism.  There  Is  no 
question  In  our  minds  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's role  m  helping  the  states  and  lo- 
cluues  must  be  strengthened.  We  believe 
strongly  In  the  federal  system.  We  have  faith 
instability  and  we  would  like  the  system 
preserved  and  strengthened.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  palnf uUy  aware  of  the  problems  facing 

""we'^eUeve  there  are  far  better  alternatives 
than  those  offered  In  the  legislation  before 
tws  committee.  We  have  detaUed  th«e  al- 
ternatives m  the  lull  text  of  our  statement. 
Briefly,  we  feel  that  the  first  order  of  prlori- 
Ues  should  be  the  full  funding  of  exiting 
federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  a  sharp 
cSSe  l^the  disastrous  economic  policies 
of  tWs  Administration,  federal  takeover  of  a 
greater  share  of  the  costs  of  education  and 
weTfaTe.lax  reform  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
menfand  speedy  enactment  ol  a  program  of 
national  health  security.  .^  „,„ 

In  Addition,  existing  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams should  be  reviewed  to  Increase  ttielr 
Ifficlekcy.  and  new  financing  methods  such 
tfa  f^eral  urban  bank  should  be  explored. 
And  Seltates  themselves  must  launch  on  a 
nrogram  of  government  modernization. 
^^  conclullon.  It  Is  the  AF^CIO's  am 
belief  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  states, 
^e  cltief  and  the  citizens  wUl  not  be  met 
Sroihlhfsute  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 

^e^h^e  ^ouXyXt  we  believe  to  be 
thrmalor  weaknesses  of  the  blU.  If  it  Is  the 
wiU?f£e  congress  to  enact  legislation  such 
^>;  this  we  urge  that  at  minimum  these 
weakn^ssls  be^corrected.  Nevertheless,  we 
Ttm  believe  that  grant-in-aid  programs  with 
fpderal  standards,  federal  guidelines,  ana 
fSeS  review  ha^e  served  our  nf  ^n  well 
and  the  federal  government  should  meet  its 
respo^lbmty  to  all  Americans  through  pro- 
^SSthat  are  developed  by  Congress,  en- 
1^  by  congress,  funded  by  Congress  and 
reviewed  by  Congress.  "No-strings  revenue 
^arln?  miy  be  an  attractive  sounding  con- 
Spt  but  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  are  convinced 
Sit^  not  the  best  approach  to  the  multi- 
tude of  national  problems.  There  are  many 
exceUent  federal  programs  now  on  the  law 
Ss  There  are  weU  defined  concepts  and 
SSures  that  are  available  to  state  and 
S^governments  to  help  meet  their  needs 
and  alsure  that  national  Interests  and  pri- 

°'Se"ln"S.r^^'l?wUl  work  with  all  gov- 
er^ents-state.  local  and  federal-to  helP 
S  about  solutions  to  the^  Problen« 
through  the  proposals  we  have  offered  today. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
the  California  primary  Senator  Hartke 
and  I  sent  identical  letters  to  Senators 
George  McGovbrn  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey concemin?  their  interpretation  of 
the  powers  and  obligations  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  field  of  foreign  PO»cy.  In 
their  replies  the  two  men  pledged  that 
if  either  was  elected  President,  he  would 
agree  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
War  Powers  Act  as  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  13,  1972.  They  also  con- 
firmed that  each  would  not  commit  U.S. 


Armed  Forces  even  in  a  crisis  without 
making  every  attempt  to  consult  con- 
gressional leaders.  ,  ^v,    -  *„,„ 

I  beUeve  that  the  reply  of  these  two 
influential  Democrats,  one  of  whom  is 
now  our  party's  nominee  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  i. 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  original  letter  sent  by  Senator 
Hartke  and  myself  as  weU  as  the  re- 
plies from  Senator  McGovern  and  Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£is  follows: 

TlOEOaAM    TO    HON.    HUBERT    H.    HuMwa". 
AND      HON.      GEOBGE      McGOVEBN.      JUNE     2. 

1972 

AS  the  first  Members  of  the  Senate  to  en- 
do^  your  respective  candidacies  for  the 
^denc^  we  we  writing  you  about  a  ma- 
5^  coLimtlonal  issue  Evolving  the  role  of 
the  executive  and  legislature  in  the  field  ol 

'"S^acfl^Handidates  for  the  Democratic 
nomination,  you  are  more  aware  than  most 
pubirieSrJof  the  potential  «>nstltut^ 
Crisis  which  the  President's  dec^lon  to  m^ 
the  harbors  and  portj  of  North  Vietnam 
poses  for  our  system  of  go-^^'^^*- "/^! 
not  matter  whether  one  agrees  flth  the  de 
clslon  or  not.  We  and  you  do  not. ^e  lact^ 
that  the  President  apparently  took  a  fmi 
week  to  reach  his  final  conclusions,  yet  be 
^e  no  effort  during  this  period  to  consult 
^te&de^ot  the  Congress  about  an  action 
v?mch  even  if  successful,  could  bave  *  se'^'. 
o^  and  adverse  Impact  on  our  foreign  re- 

^^^^^S^s^'bTthe  Preslde-t.  d^ci- 

rmeTtralTlJtrlTlorsTnte^^el^^ 
!v^S,e  Reoubllc,  the  United  States  has  en- 
?erS  So  192  military  hostilities  abroad 
!StVrr.i,t  a.  declaration  of  war  from  the  Con- 
S  Twe?t7-flTe  of  those  have  come  since 
wortd  war  II  and  two  of  those-Korea  and 
VletSim-have   been  among   the   bloodiest 

""we'^rr'ea'lS^Tat.  particularly  In  the  nu- 
clear age  and  with  a  world  so  Interdependent 
an  ^tlon  by  the  United  States  In  one  corner 
o?the  globe  may  trigger  a  military  or  politi- 
cal response  elsewhere.  We.  therefore,  believe 
that  the  decision  of  the  United  States  to  m- 
volve  Itself  m  mUltary  action  abroad  must 
be  the  rTsult  of  careful  deliberation  by  both 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  We 
belSve  the  Founding  Fathers  always  intended 
that  our  system  of  government  would  oper- 
ate in  this  manner.  We  do  not  believe  they 
ever  Intended  that,  subject  only  to  the  check 
of  an  election  every  four  years,  the  occuP^^n 
of  the  White  House  be  accorded  what  1^ effect 
have  come  to  be  dictatorial  powers  In  such 

"^oTen  the  seriousness  of  the  Issues  posed 
we  would   appreciate  your  endorsement  or 
^mment  on  the  following  P^^'fJ^ 
mpnt  Of  Dollcv  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

••n  elec^  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Democratic  nominee  wUl  follow  the  pro- 
celtS^s  for  consultation  with  the  Congre^ 
m  the  field  of  foreign  policy  as  ^t  forth  In 
S.  2956,  the  'War  Powers  Act  «^oPtcd  by 
the  United  States  Senate  on  AprU  13,  is'A 
and  now  pending  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atlves.  He  wUl  foUow  these  procedures  even 
if  the  War  Powers  Act  should  fall  to  pass  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  should  be  vetoed 
by  President  Nixon."  ..,_»..„ 

"In  addition  to  the  procedure  set  forth  In 
the  War  Powers  Act.  he  shall: 

(a)  Consult  with  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
gress specified  below  at  least  24  hours  prior 
to  the  ordering  of  U.S.  mUltary  forces  Into 
action  against  the  armed  forces  or  citizens 


of  any  country  with  which  the  United  States 
is  not  formaUy  at  war,  provided  the  leaders 
consulted  agree  to  respect  presidential  re- 
quests for  confidentiality  prior  to  actual  dis- 
closure of  the  decision. 

(b)  In  the  event  such  consulUtlon  Is  not 
pbyslcaUy  possible,  Inform  the  congressional 
leaders  In  a  public  report  of  the  reasons  for 
his  InabUlty  to  consult. 

"The  congressional  leaders  shall  be:  a)  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;  b)  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
c)  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate;  d)  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate;  e)  the  majority 
floor  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
f)  the  minority  floor  leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  g)  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee;  h )  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee; 1)  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee;  J)  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee." 

We  look  forward  to  your  early  reply.  We 
are  sending  a  slmUar  message  to  Governor 
Wallace. 

With  highest  regards. 
Cordially, 

Vance  Hartke, 
Fred  R.  Harris, 

U.S.  Senators. 


Statement  by  Senator  George  McGovebn 

I  declared  my  support  for  S.  2956.  the  War 
Powers  Act,  when  It  passed  the  Senate  last 
April  13,  and  I  believe  that  the  President 
should  abide  by  the  procedures  it  outlines 
whether  the  biU  becomes  law  or  not.  If 
elected  President,  I  would  abide  by  these  pro- 
cedures. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  development 
of  modern  weapons  and  instantaneous  com- 
munications, coupled  with  the  near  monopoly 
of  the  Executive  over  Information  gathering, 
has  resulted  In  a  severe  erosion  of  the  Con- 
stitutional balance  of  powers.  There  is  an 
Increasing  need  for  instantaneous  decision- 
making, and  only  the  Executive  has  this 
capability. 

Successive  Presidents  have  Justly  claimed 
the  right  to  act  rapidly  In  an  emergency. 
What  Is  desperately  wTong  Is  that  the  emer- 
gency power  has  been  abused  to  Justify  long- 
term  military  involvement  without  Congres- 
sional authorization.  For  years  after  the 
event,  we  were  stlU  supposedly  responding 
to  attacks  that  allegedly  took  place  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  from  August  2-4,  1964.  An 
attack  on  a  U.S.  unit  at  Plelku  was  used  to 
Justify  an  exhaustive  and  sustained  bombing 
campaign  against  North  Vietnam.  And  the 
Nixon  Administration  has  spent  longer  "pro- 
tecting American  troops  while  they  with- 
draw" than  we  spent  defeating  Hitler.  This  Is 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  Presidential  power 
to  defend  American  troops  when  they  come 
under  attack. 

The  War  Powers  Act  specifies  certain  con- 
tingencies m  which  the  President  may  act  of 
his  own  initiative — he  may  repel  a  direct 
attack  on  American  armed  forces  and  may 
repel  and  retaliate  against  a  direct  attack  on 
the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Beyond 
these  contingencies,  U.S.  military  action 
should  depend  on  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  nation. 

Even  In  an  emergency  of  the  sort  specified 
In  the  War  Powers  Bill,  where  It  may  not  be 
possible  for  the  President  to  obtain  Congres- 
sional authorization  before  he  acts,  he 
should — and  I  as  President  would — make 
every  effort  to  consult  with  leaders  of  Con- 
gress before  taking  action.  And  the  President 
should  have  to  obtain  Congressional  author- 
ization before  prolonging  emergency  opera- 
tions beyond  the  Immediate  emergency. 

As  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  said  during  the 
debate  on  the  War  Powers  Act,  that  bill 
"simply  spells  out  what  Is  clearly  in  the  Con- 
stitution." It  provides  only  for  what  Is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  Constitution  work 
m  the  twentieth  century. 
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Jxnn  20. 1972. 
Hon.  FsKD  R.  Haxris, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senators  Hartk£  and  Hamus:  In  re- 
sponse to  your  telegram  of  June  2,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  personal  endorsement  of 
your  worthwhile  Initiative.  As  you  know,  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  the  War  Powers  Act,  and 
have  spoken  frequently  in  support  of  the 
bill.  In  a  statement  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  April  7.  1972,  I  said  that  "I  have 
no  doubt  that,  once  the  new  relationship 
for  the  discharge  of  warmaklng  responsibili- 
ties provided  by  S.  2956  are  established,  the 
United  States  will  be  better  equipped  to 
meet  the  awesome  challenges  of  the  world 
community  than  It  Is  now.  It  will  be  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  own 
people." 

I.  therefore,  am  committed  to  the  format 
of  the  War  Powers  Act,  which  I  believe  Is 
In  keeping  with  the  original  Intent  of  our 
Constitution.  As  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  adhere  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  with  or  without 
the  final  passage  of  S.  2956.  I  would  also 
press  for  other  complementary  legislation 
which  would  better  equip  the  Congress  It- 
self to  handle  matters  commensurate  with 
Its  responsibilities  on  questions  affecting  our 
national  security. 

Furthermore,  I  think  your  second  pro- 
posal Is  a  sound  one  which  should  serve  as 
a  guideline  for  any  President.  It  Is  certainly 
one  which  I  accept  because  in  my  estimation 
the  ordering  of  U.S.  troops  Into  action  Is  a 
responsibility  which  the  President  must 
share  with  the  Congress.  It  is  a  decision 
which  should  be  based  on  the  advice  and 
wisdom  of  members  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
on  those  advisers  and  government  oflflclals 
closest  to  the  President.  The  undertaking  of 
a  major  U.S.  military  operation  has  tremen- 
dous consequence  for  the  entire  world,  and 
certainly,  for  the  American  people.  While  the 
President  must  bear  responsibility  for  this 
action.  It  is  also  his  responsibility  to  make 
full  use  of  the  consultative  process  with 
Congress. 

In  closing,  let  me  add  that  Congress,  It- 
self, must  do  more  than  seek  a  procedure  for 
conferring  with  the  President.  It  must 
undergo  the  kind  of  Institutional  reform 
which  Is  most  appropriate  to  our  age  of  tech- 
nology and  most  in  keeping  with  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  this  nation.  In  this  way 
a  Preslden'  will  feel  compelled  to  seek  Con- 
gressional advice  from  the  early  stages  of 
anv  decision  affecting  our  national  security, 
as  well  as  In  moments  of  crisis. 

I  congratulate  you  for  taking  an  initiative 
along  these  lines  and  suggest  that  It  be  in- 
corporated   into    the    Democratic    Platform 
Plank  for  1972. 
Sincerely. 

HCBERT  H.  Humphrey. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  well  know.  Con- 
gress is  on  the  verge  of  enacting  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972,  legisla- 
tion which  I  believe  will  lead  to  a  better 
life  for  rural  America  and  which  will 
also  provide  an  alternative  to  the  over- 
crowding in  our  major  metropolitan 
areas.  This  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  we  have  considered 
this  year. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to 
secure  a  better  life  for  rural  Americans 
has  been  my  colleague,  Alabama's  out- 
standing junior  Senator  (Mr.  Allen). 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  forward 
looking  proposal  should  go  to  Alabama's 
junior  Senator. 


As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Development,  he 
has  been  a  prime  mover  and  shaper  of 
this  legislation — which  will  hopefully  be 
signed  into  law  sometime  soon.  During 
hearings  on  the  proposal,  the  Senator 
conducted  a  widely  publicized  field  hear- 
ing in  Alabama  which  showed  the  prom- 
ise of  rural  renewal  as  well  as  the  need. 

Our  major  metropolitan  areas  are 
already  overcrowded  and  yet  the  popu- 
lation migration  to  urban  centers  con- 
tinues. These  urban  areas  are  crowded, 
congested,  polluted,  and  infested  with 
crime.  It  seems  only  logical  to  me  that 
the  answer,  or  at  least  part  of  the  an- 
swer, to  the  urban  crisis  lies  in  rural 
development  and  renewal.  We  must  pro- 
vide more  jobs,  decent  homes,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  better  schools,  and  im- 
proved health  care  in  rural  America. 

I  believe  Americans  strongly  support 
the  concept  of  rural  development.  In  Tact, 
not  too  long  ago  a  Gallup  poll  showed 
that  a  majority  of  Americans  preferred 
living  in  rural  or  less  populated  areas. 

That  is  not  possible  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  jobs  and  those 
services  required  for  a  decent  hfe. 

The  rural  development  legislation 
which  my  colleague  from  Alabama  has 
played  such  a  great  role  in  developing 
could  be  the  first  step  toward  genuine 
renewal  and  improvement  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. This  legislation  could  result  in  Amer- 
icans having  a  genuine  choice  as  to  where 
they  live,  a  choice  that  has  largely  been 
absent  in  the  last  few  years. 

So  I  think  Alabama  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  And  I  urge  him 
to  continue  leading  the  way  in  this  very 
important  field. 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  ACHIEVE- 
MENT OF  NATIONAL  RETIRED 
TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
24,  I  advised  the  Senate  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  and  included  a  sum- 
mary of  its  "14  Years  of  Achievement" 
in  the  Record. 

In  my  remarks.  I  referred  to  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association 
founded  in  1947  which  is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  this  year. 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation was  sponsor  of  the  founding  of 
the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  resume  of  the  "25  Years  of 
Achievement"  of  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  this  resume 
from  Miss  Olga  Hellbeck.  vice  chairman 
of  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TwBNTT-PivE  Years  of  Achievement,  1947-72 

1947 

NRTA  Is  founded  by  unanimous  vote  of 
125  representatives  of  the  California  Retired 
Teachers  Association.  In  Berkeley.  Califor- 
nia, on  October  13,  1947.  Dr.  Ethel  Percv 
Andrus  Is  elected  organizing  president. 


NRTA  Is  joined  by  the  State  RTAs  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut.  New  Jersey.  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Support  of  NRTA  is  pledged 
by  these  RTAs  and  first  funds  contributed 
by  Connecticut  RTA,  $30;  California  RTA 
$100. 

NRTA  Directors  named  to  assist  with  the 
establlBhment  of  the  new  organization  are: 
Ethel  Percy  Andrus.  California;  W.  C.  Bar- 
nett,  Arkansas;  Daniel  Davles,  New  Jersey; 
W.  W.  Elsenhart,  Pennsylvania;  Ellen  Hubbel 
Connecticut;  J.  R.  McCollum,  New  Mexico- 
Will  C.  Merrttt,  Ohio;  Alice  Relterman,  CaU 
Ifornla;  Isaac  A.  Serven,  New  Jersey. 

1948 

NRTA  Is  Joined  and  support  pledged  by 
the  RTAs  of  the  Eastern  Zone  and  Mid- West- 
ern Zone  of  New  York  State  and  the  Chicago 
RTA. 

NRTA  refines  the  structure  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  makes  long-range  plans. 

1949 

NRTA  Is  Joined  by  the  State  RTAs  of  Wash- 
ington. Texas,  and  the  Western  Zone  of  New 
York  State. 

NRTA  President.  Dr.  Andrus,  meets  with 
RTAs  at  Regional  Conferences  In  Columbus 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Newark,  New  Jersey; 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut; Chicago,  Illinois;  Albany  and  Roches- 
ter, New  York. 

NRTA  makes  official  application  for  NEA 
departmental  status  for  officers  and  directors 
for  the  period  1950-51. 

1950 

NRTA  holds  a  Sectional  Conference  to  plan 
for  expansion.  Dividing  the  states  Into  eight 
NRTA  Regions,  it  names  a  Director  for  each 
Region  and  appoints  nine  Directors-at-Large. 

NRTA  holds  Its  first  Annual  Convention  In 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  the  Hotel  Statler  on 
July  3. 

NRTA  publishes  Its  first  NRTA  Quarterly 
winter  Issue,  a  16  page  6"  x  9"  publication. 
NRTA's  Constitution  and  Bylaws  are  pre- 
sented In  this  Issue  by  the  Editor  and  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus.  NRTA  dues 
are  announced;  $1.00  per  year  for  Individ- 
uals; $10.00  for  State  RTA  affiliation;  $5.00 
for  local  RTA  affiliation. 

NRTA  Is  Joined  by  local  RTAs  from  Utah, 
Wisconsin,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  lUlnols. 
Virginia. 

NRTA  membership  totals  500. 

1951 

NRTA  has  appointed  officers  In  22  of  the 
States. 

NRTA  Summer  Quarterly  lists  eight  Re- 
gional Directors  and  eight  Regional  Vice 
Presidents. 

NRTA  holds  Its  Annual  Convention  In  San 
Francisco,  California,  July  14  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel — attendance  150.  NEA  votes  unani- 
mously to  welcome  NRTA  to  departmental 
status  on  July  6.  NRTA  Individual  charter 
membership  Is  closed  July  4 — NRTA  Life 
Membership  is  made  available — NRTA  Char- 
ters made  available  to  State  and  local  RTAs. 

NRTA  Is  Joined  by  local  units  from  Ala- 
bama, Vermont,  New  York  City,  Indiana.  St. 
Louis.  Louisiana  and  New  York  State. 

NRTA  Quarterly  Is  Increased  to  32  pages 
and  publishes  legislative  achievements  for  46 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

NRTA  names  a  Legislative  Council. 

NRTA  membership  totals  5.000. 

1952 

NRTA  Quarterly  Is  officially  changed  to 
NRTA  Journal. 

NRTA's  Annual  Convention  Is  held  In  De- 
troit, Michigan,  at  the  Statler  HUton  Hotel, 
June  30,  through  July  2. 

NRTA  President  Andrus  proposes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  retirement  residence  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

NRTA  spearheads  the  campaign  for  exemp- 
tion of  retirement  Income  on  Federal  Income 
Tax  Returns. 

NRTA's  Legislative  Council  represents  the 
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Association  In  Washington,  D.C.,  working 
for  tax  exemption  on  retirement  Incomes. 

NRTA  can  count  22  of  the  now  organized 
30  State  RTAs  as  affiliated  groups. 

NRTA  Individual  membership  is  approx- 
imately 10,000. 

NRTA  Is  Incorporated  as  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California. 

1953 

NRTA  holds  Its  Annual  Convention  In 
Miami,  Florida,  June  29^iUy  1. 

NRTA  urges  Congress  to  provide  retirement 
Income  exemption.  President  Andrus  testifies 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, August  13. 

NRTA  announces  plans  for  a  national  re- 
tirement residence  for  NRTA  members.  Grey 
Gables,  to  be  located  in  OJal,  CallfornU. 

1954 

NRTA  announces  the  Incorporation  of  the 
non-profit  corporation.  Bureau  of  Homes. 
NRTA,  for  the  purpose  of  planning  the 
financing  and  operating  of  Grey  Gables  Re- 
tirement Residence  In  OJal,  California. 

NRTA's  President,  Dr.  Andrus,  is  selected 
as  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and 
the  National  Educational  Association.  She  la 
the  first  Teacher  of  the  Nation  to  receive  the 
Golden  Apple  Award  by  the  International 
Senior  League. 

NRTA  holds  Its  Annual  Convention  In  New 
York  City,  June  28-30  at  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker. 

NRTA  Is  tireless  In  aiding  and  supporting 
liberalization  of  retirement  benefits  In  States 
where  RTA's  are  promoting  such  campaigns. 

NRTA  Journal  abandons  the  format  of  Its 
18  earlier  issues  to  become.  In  the  Third 
Quarter,  a  publication  of  32  pages. 

1955 

NRTA  pledges  its  untiring  efforts  to  obtain 
a  group  health  insurance  policy  for  Its  mem- 
bers, which  would  be  noncancellable  because 
of  age  or  previous  condition  of  health,  would 
require  no  health  examination  and  would  be 
budget -priced. 

NRTA's  Annual  Convention  Is  held  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
July  3-6. 

NRTA's  growth  in  membership  necessitates 
the  addition  of  two  Regions,  Dringlng  the 
total  to  twelve. 

NRTA  Retirement  Residence,  Grey  Gables, 
increases  Its  capacity  through  the  addition 
and  remodeling  of  Sycamore  Lodge  and  ac- 
quires a  hobby  shop  and  heated  swimming 
pool. 

1956 


NRTA  sees  the  completion  of  two  new  res- 
idence buildings.  Gateway  and  HUlside,  on 
the  Gray  Gables  site.  ^  ,    „    -. 

NRTA's  Annual  Convention  is  held  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  July  1-5  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 

NRTA  Group  Health  Insxirance  Plan,  un- 
derwritten by  one  of  the  leading  insurance 
companies  of  the  United  States,  is  the  first 
nationwide  group  policy  offered  to  retired 
persons  and  becomes  effective  July  1,  1966. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  names  this  accomplishment  a 
significant  social  achievement. 

NRTA  Insurance  Coordinator.  Mrs.  Grace 
B  Hatfield,  establishes  the  first  Insurance 
office  in  Washington.  D.C..  at  801-19th 
Street,  N.W..  to  serve  insured  members  of 

NRTA  achieves  a  goal  as  The  Mason  BUI, 
HRr-7036  Is  signed  Into  law.  Exemptions  up 
to  $1200  per  year  are  now  allowed  on  income 
tax  returns,  Sec.  37  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

1957 

NRTA  celebrates  its  tenth  anniversary  at 
its  eighth  Annual  Convention  in  PhUadel- 
phla,  Pennsylvania,  June  30-July  4  at  the 
Sylvanla  Hotel. 


NRTA  Group  Health  Insurance  Plan  offers 
additional  benefits  during  the  enrollment 
period. 

NRTA  sees  expansion  of  Grey  Gables  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  residence  buUding,  Moun- 
tain View,  and  an  Administration  Building. 

1958 

NRTA  membership  has  increased  to  65.000. 

NRTA  Travel  Service  is  established  and 
offers  its  first  Grand  Circle  Tour  of  Europe, 
geared  to  the  Interests  and  desires  of  its  ma- 
ture members,  personaUy  conducted,  with  all 
costs  Included. 

NRTA  Insurance  Plan  moves  to  new  and 
larger  offices  on  15th  Street.  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

NRTA  member  occupancy  at  Grey  Gablee 
Is  Increased  to  meet  demands  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  new  residence  buildings.  Meadow- 
view  and  Rose  Terrace. 

NRTA's  Annual  Convention  is  held  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  29,  to  July  2  at  the 
Manger  Hotel. 

NRTA  sponsors  the  founding  of  an  affiliate 
organization,  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  sharing  with  it  some  of  Its  services, 
but  each  maintaining  Its  own  autonomy. 

NRTA  members  receive  the  first  issue  of 
the  AARP  publication.  Modem  Maturity, 
used  to  announce  its  founding  to  persons 
55  years  and  older. 

NRTA  Journal  changes  its  cover  style  on 
the  Fourth  Quarter  issue. 

1959 

NRTA  News  Bulletin  makes  its  appearance. 

NRTA's  Tenth  Annual  Convention  is  held 
in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  June  27-29  at  the 
Pick-Melbourne  Hotel. 

NRTA  participation  \a  welcomed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  Volunteer  Service. 

NRTA  Group  Health  Insurance  Plan  adds 
nursing  home  benefits. 

NRTA  Drug  Service  with  its  first  unit  in 
Washington,  D.C.  offers  drugs,  prescriptions, 
vitamins,  medical  appliances  and  other 
health  aids  at  substantial  savings  to  mem- 
bers. 

NRTA  Areas  are  Increased  to  14  with  the 
appointment  of  an  Area  Vice  President  and 
a  Director  of  Public  Relations  for  each  Area. 

NRTA  Executive  Headquarters  are  located 
In  Washington  early  in  the  year  and  staff  in- 

NRTA  Geriatric  Nursing  Home,  Acacias.  Is 
established  and  opens  in  September. 

NRTA  Hospitality  House  opens  In  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Florida. 

NRTA's  President  testifies  at  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Senate  Sub- 
Commlttee  Hearings. 

NRTA  Journal  uses  color  on  front  and  back 
covers  for  the  first  time  on  the  Third  Quarter 
issue. 


leeo 


NRTA  Health  Insurance  offices  and  pro- 
grams expand,  due  to  membership  demands. 

NRTA  President.  Dr.  Andrus,  is  named  to 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

NRTA  and  AARP  conduct,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, an  Open  Forum  called  the  "Little 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging"  at  which 
2,000  persons  In  attendance  discuss  "Ag- 
ing with  a  Futvire."  with  national  leaders  as 
speakers. 

NRTA  opens  the  second  drug  service,  the 
Florida  Retired  Persons  Pharmacy,  In  St. 
Petersburg. 

NRTA  testifies  at  the  Congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  drug  Industry  and  its  rate 
of  profit. 

NRTA  explores  housing  problems  of  old- 
er persons. 

NRTA  and  AARP  present  "Ever  Since 
April."  a  play,  written  for  the  Associations, 
to  depict  the  tragedy  of  chronologically  en- 
force retirement  and  the  hero  victim's  re- 
storing his  self-respect  through  concern  for 
others. 


NRTA's  Annual  Convention  is  held  In  Los 
Augeles,  California,  at  the  Alexandria  Hotel, 
June  22-25. 

NRTA's  Executive  Staff  conducts  a  week  oi 
lectures  and  discussions  at  Chautauqua  on 
"Modern  Maturity  for  a  Brighter  Tomorrow— 
A  Positive  Approach  for  Enriching  the  Later 

Years."  _  _ 

NRTA  Drug  Service,  in  Washington,  D.C, 
expands,  necessitating  removal  to  more  com- 
modious quarters. 

1961 

NRTA  participates  in  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  a  national  forum  called 
to  consider  fact-finding  from  aU  the  States. 
I-,  recommends:  the  development  of  plans  for 
action  to  assure  older  persons  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  engage  In  gainful  employment;  to 
provide  housing  suited  to  their  needs  at  a 
price  they  can  afford  to  pay;  assistance  in 
developing  studies  and  Interests  to  make 
aging  a  period  of  reward  and  satisfaction. 

NRTA   co-sponsors   Freedom   House    wtlh 

AARP  and  Douglas  Fir  Plywood  Association. 

NRTA    cooperates   with    the    U5.Treasury 

Department  In  developing  a  pre-retirement 

program  for  employees. 

NRTA  and  AARP  members  express  Interest 
in  the  goals  of  the  newly  organized  Retire- 
ment Research  and  Welfare  Association,  a 
philanthropic  association  whose  report  on 
retirement  conditions  was  presented  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

NRTA  Travel  Service  adds  Southern  Medi- 
terranean and  Scandinavian  toius  to  its 
popular  Grand  Circle  Tour. 

NRTA  holds  its  Annual  Convention  In  At- 
lantic City.  New  Jersey.  June  25-27  at  the 
Hotel  Jefferson.  AARP  Chapter  presidents 
are    Invited    to    attend    general    sessions. 

NRTA  dues  are  increased  to  $2.00  per  per- 
son per  year  and  the  membership  is  increased 

to  $50.00.  ^  .     ,      .  ,. 

NRTA  and  AARP  Increase  their  Legisla- 
tive Council  to  twenty-one  persons. 

NRTA  adopts  the  nine  area  division  of 
States,  as  used  by  the  U.S.  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Department  and  appoints 
an  Area  Vice  President  for  each  Area  as  weU 
as  a  State  Director  for  each  State. 

NRTA  expands  Its  Health  Insurance  Pro- 
gram with  a  new  history  making  Out-of- 
Hospltal  Major  Medical  Plan. 

1962 

NRTA  and  AARP  held  their  first  series  of 
Area  Conferences. 

The  NRTA-AARP  Denver  Convention  is 
remarkable  for  the  inspirational  message  of 
Estes  Kefauver.  the  crusader  for  purity  of 
drugs  consumer  protection  and  freedom  of 
economic  choice  and  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Blue  Print  on  aging,  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  National.  State  and  Local  Com- 
mittees on  A2ing  and  a  Senior  Service  Corps. 

NRTA  makes  available  for  its  members 
low-cost  Testamentary  Life  Insurance. 

NRTA  plans  and  conducts  a  week-long 
Chautauqua    Institute    on    "The    Changing 

Image  of  Aging"  „  ,^.  v.  t»i-= 

NRTA  Travel  Service  adds  the  British  Isles 
Tour  to  its  European  "^ours. 

NRTA  dedicates  a  Hospitality  House  In 
Long  Beach.  Califcrnla. 

NRTA  Initiates  pilot  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  counseling,  training  and  placing  of 
older  workers,  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment  of  Labor   and   State   Employment 

Offices.  , 

NRTA  Drug  Service  expands,  requiring 
additional  office  space  in  Washington.  D.C 
NRTA  continues  to  keep  vlgU  on  National 
Legislation  and  Social  Security  developments; 
continues  to  offer  Congressional  Committees 
considered  testimony  and  statements  on 
membership  currently  Informed  through  the 
matters  affecting  older  people,  and  keeps  the 
the  columns  of  NRTA  publications. 

NRTA  Journal  expands  to  68  papers  with 
four  pages  of  full  color. 
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1963 


NRTA  Travel  Service  Inaugurates  Its  first 
Around  the  World  by  air  tour  and  offers  its 
first  European  Air  Tour  and  Caribbean  Cruise. 

NRTA  begins  Its  hearing  aid  service  for 
members  at  reduced  prices  (discontinued  in 
1965). 

NRTA-AARP  announces  they  will  partici- 
pate at  the  New  York  World's  Pair  1964-65 
and  their  officers  and  Fair  officials  break 
ground  for  the  Association's  Dynamic  Ma- 
turlty  Pavilion. 

NRTA  sponsors,  with  AARP,  the  organiza- 
tion of  ARP  International,  In  Copenhagen, 
and  expansion  to  other  lands  is  begun. 

NRTA  Hospitality  House  In  Washington, 
O.C.  is  officially  opened  in  August. 

NRTA  aids  in  establishing  the  Institute  of 
Morning  Lecture  Series  in  the  Dupont  Circle 
Building  in  Washington.  D.C.,  in  Septem- 
ber. 

NRTA  holds  nine  Area  Conferences,  thus 
establishing  the  plan  of  Area  Conferences  to 
be  held  during  the  odd  numbered  years 
alternating  with  the  National  Biennial  Con- 
ventions In  the  even  numbered  years. 

NRTA's  third  drug  outlet.  The  California 
Retired  Persons  Pharmacy,  Is  opened  in 
Long  Beach. 

NRTA  receives  Freedom  Foundation 
Awards  for  the  publication,  the  NRTA  Jour- 
nal, with  a  separate  award  to  the  Editor. 

1964 

NRTA  President  appoints  an  Area  Asso- 
ciate Vice  President  for  each  of  the  nine 
Areas. 

NRTA  Journal  becomes  a  bimonthly  publi- 
cation alternating  with  the  NRTA  News 
Bulletin. 

The  NRTA  and  AARP  Dynamic  Maturity 
Pavilion  is  opened  at  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  on  April  22.  1964,  with  its  HaU  of 
Fame,  picturing  NRTA's  officers  nationwide 
and  illustrating  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Association. 

NRTA's  Hospitality  Centers  are  busily  wel- 
coming members  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
Long  Beach,  California,  and  Washington, 
DC. 

NRTA's  Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning  pro- 
gram grows  In  popularity  and  adds  new 
courses. 

NRTA  Drug  Service  In  Washington,  DC, 
moves  to  a  new  and  larger  location  and  ex- 
pands It  Drug  Service  in  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, in  new  and  more  adequate  quarters. 

NRTA's  Orand  Circle  Part  n  Tour.  Swiss 
Holiday  and  Tour.  American  Heritage  Tour 
are  all  added  to  the  expanding  Travel  pro- 
gram. 

NRTA  holds  its  first  Biennial  Convention 
In  San  Francisco,  California,  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel,  June  7-10. 

NRTA  Membership  Division  moves  into 
Its  larger  and  more  functional  building  newly 
constructed  In  OJal,  California. 

NRTA — AARP  story  appears  In  Reader's 
Digest  on  "Dynamic  Retirement  Is  Their 
Goal,"  and  results  in  100,000  inquiries. 

1965 

NRTA  membership  participation  in  Re- 
tirement Research  and  Welfare  Association 
enables  it  to  conduct  its  own  projects  related 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  aging,  and 
also  to  contribute  financially  to  outside 
philanthropic  projects. 

NRTA's  Travel  Service  offers  its  first  World 
Cruise  and  Tour. 

NRTA  Drug  Service  extends  mail  order 
service  in  the  States  of  California  and  Florida 
from  Its  Long  Beach  and  St.  Petersburg 
locations. 

NRTA  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion cooperate  In  a  health  Information  pro- 
gram and  Introduces  Its  emergency  NRl^ 
Medical  Alert  and  Identification  Card. 

NRTA  highlights  Church  and  Industry 
Programs. 

NRTA's  New  Hospitality  Lounge  and  Insti- 


tute of  Lifetime  Learning  qusui^rs  are 
opened  in  Long  Beach,  California.  The  Every 
Wednesday  Morning  Lecture  Series  is  also 
Inaugurated. 

NRTA  members  receive  a  complimentary 
copy  of  the  first  Issue  of  Dynamic  Maturity, 
a  bimonthly  note-retirement  magazine  spon- 
sored by  AARP  and  focused  on  the  needs  of 
persons  approaching  retirement  and  needing 
help  to  build  a  satisfying  and  rewarding 
maturity. 

The  NRTA  and  AARP  Dynamic  Maturity 
Pavilion  closes  October  17,  having  had  a 
total  attendance  of  150,000  persons  visiting 
it  during  1964-65. 

NRTA  establishes  its  Western  Headquar- 
ters in  Long  Beach,  California. 

NRTA  Travel  Service  adds  a  Western  Di- 
vision and  additional  tours  to  its  expanding 
program. 

NRTA  and  AARP  hold  a  third  series  of 
nine  Area  Conferences,  the  theme  being,  "For 
What  Do  We  Strive  In  '65?" 

1966 

NRTA  Introduces  its  new  "Coordinated 
Care,"  Group  Health  Insurance  Program  to 
supplement  Medicare,  underwritten  by  one 
of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  the 
United  States. 

NRTA  opens  three  centers  for  Consumer 
Information:  Washington,  D.C.;  Long  Beach, 
California:  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

NRTA's  Presidential,  Editorial  and  Chapter 
Offices  are  now  located  in  Long  Beach, 
California. 

NRTA's  Presidential,  Editorial  and  Chap- 
ter Offices  are  now  located  in  Long  Beach, 
California. 

NRTA  maintains  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
offices  of  the  Executive  Vice  President,  the 
Executive  Director,  the  Federal  and  Legisla- 
tive Relationships,  the  Church.  Industrial 
and  Community  Divisions  and  the  Institute 
of  Lifetime  Learning  with  Hospitality  Lounge 
and  Every  Wednesday  Morning  Lecture 
Series. 

NRTA  breaks  ground  for  the  building  ex- 
pansion of  the  geriatric  nursing  home.  The 
Acacias,  In  Ojai,  California. 

NRTA  completes  months  of  earnest  study 
exploring  the  problems  of  hearings  aids.  Con- 
clusions indicated  that  It  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  an  adequate  price-saving  hearing 
aid  service  for  members. 

NRTA  Travel  Service  expands  travel  get- 
together  program  and  offers  increased  n'um- 
ber  of  tours. 

NRTA  legislative  staff  prepares  an  informa- 
tive pamphlet.  Tax  Facts  for  Older  Ameri- 
cans, available  at  cost  of  printing  and  mail- 
ing, 

NRTA  and  AARP  International  officials 
participate  In  the  7th  International  Con- 
gress of  Gerontology  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and 
present  awards  for  significant  contributions 
to  retirement  living. 

NRTA  holds  its  second  Biennial  Convention 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  July  6-9  at  the 
Radlsson  Hote'  with  an  exciting  and  stimu- 
lating program  of  inspiration,  tours,  enter- 
tainment and  business,  conducted  by  its 
first  delegate  assembly. 

NRTA  offers  radio  13-week  courses  entitled 
"Let's  Listen  to  Lifetime  Learning,"  recorded 
on  tape  by  the  Long  Beach  Institute  of  Life- 
time Learning  and  made  available  upon  re- 
quest to  radio  stations  on  a  loan  basis. 

NRTA's  Public  Relations  Department  in- 
augurates a  Speaker's  Bureau  to  coordinate 
speakers  from  national  headquarters,  elected 
and  appointive  officers  and  representatives  of 
the  services. 

NRTA  membership  totals  180,000. 

1967 

NRTA'S  Western  Headquarters  moves  to  a 
new  location.  Times  Building,  Long  Beach, 
California,  where  the  California  Retired  Per- 
sons Pharmacy;  Travel  Service,  Western  Di- 
vision; Instirance  Plan  offices;  Institute  of 
Lifetime   Learning   and   Hospitality  Lounge 


can  have  more  adequate  space  and  be  lo- 
cated in  the  same  building. 

NRTA  Insturance  Plan  Headquarters  trans- 
fers to  Philadelphia,  to  expand  facilities  and 
program,  but  stUl  maintains  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

NRTA  Travel  Service,  Western  Division, 
offers  greatly  expanded  program  and  increases 
its  staff  to  service  tours  and  cruises  from  the 
West  Coast. 

NRTA  and  AARF  conduct  their  fourth  se- 
ries of  nine  Atea  Conferences  with  "Pride  in 
Participation"  being  the  theme  of  each  con- 
ference. 

NRTA  aids  in  the  development  of  an  auto- 
mobile Insurance  program,  Driverplan  65 
Plus  introduced  In  individual  states  and  un- 
derwritten by  American  Maturity  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

NRTA  co-sponsors  with  the  National  Safety 
Council  a  Defensive  Driver  Improvement 
Course  to  be  offered  to  members  in  States 
where  Driverplan  55  Plus  insurance  Is  avail- 
able. 

NRTA's  Board  of  Directors  adopts  necessary 
televisions  in  the  Bylaws  to  strengthen  man- 
agement affairs  of  the  Association  and  officer 
progression.  The  post  of  Executive  Director 
is  divided  into  five  areas  of  responsibility  with 
an  Executive  Director  assigned  to  each:  Na- 
tional and  International  Relations;  Services; 
Membership  and  Publications;  Field  Opera- 
tions and  Development;  Business  Manage- 
ment. 

NRTA's  Drug  Service  adds  a  line  of  con- 
valescent supplies  to  its  service  to  mem- 
bers. 

NRTA  and  AARF  complete  the  construc- 
tion of  an  addition  to  Acacias  Nursing  Home 
which  increases  the  capacity  to  SO  patients. 
A  new  approach  to  nursing  care  Is  inaugu- 
rated in  the  Andrus  Apartments— eight  semi- 
care  units. 

NRTA's  philanthropic  interest,  Retirement 
Research  and  Welfare  Association,  moves 
from  the  Washington,  D.C,  Eastern  Head- 
quarters to  the  Western  Headquarters  in 
Long  Beach,  Callfomla. 

NRTA  and  AARF  establish  Regional  Offices 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
New  York  City;  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  Long 
Beach,  California.  The  responsibilities  of 
these  offices  are  assigned  to  Regional  Repre- 
sentatives. 

NRTA  Journal  and  Dr.  Andrus,  Editor,  re- 
ceive the  Ed  Press  All  American  Award  for 
excellence  in  Journalism  for  the  editorial, 
"Good  Samaritan,"  by  The  National  Educa- 
tional Press  Association  of  America,  July 
1967. 

NRTA's  Founder  and  President,  Dr.  Ethel 
Percy  Andriis,  suffers  a  heart  attack  and  dies 
July  13,  1967.  Miss  CecUia  O'Nell  succeeds  her 
as  President. 

NRTA  and  AARF  hold  a  National  Memorial 
Service  in  memory  of  Dr.  Andrus  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  on  August  23  and  a  Western 
Memorial  Service  at  Lincoln  High  School  In 
Los  Angeles,  Callfomla,  on  September  17. 

196S 

NRTA  Joiu^al  presents  a  Memorial  Edi- 
tion In  commemoration  of  its  founding  edi- 
tor. Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus. 

NRTA's  publications'  editorial  responsibili- 
ties are  assumed  by  a  new  editor  and  addi- 
tional members  are  added  to  the  editorial 
staff. 

NRTA  and  AARP  appoint  the  Dr.  Andrus 
National  Memorial  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  researching  and  recommending  an 
appropriate  memorial  to  their  Founder. 

NRTA  Group  Insurance  Program  now  has 
offices  In  St.  Petersburg.  Florida;  Washing- 
ton. D.C;  Chicago.  Illinois;  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Los  Angeles.  Long  Beach  and  San 
Francisco.  California;  in  addition  to  the 
home  office  in  Philadelphia.  Peimsylvanla. 

NRTA  Travel  Service  now  offers  group 
tours  everywhere  in  the  world  from  its  two 
locations.  New  York  City  and  Long  Beach, 
California. 
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NRTA's  Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning  of- 
fers consultant  service  to  RTA  units  inter- 
ested m  founding  an  Institute  as  a  service  to 
their  members. 

NRTA  continues  to  keep  members  in- 
formed of  legislation  affecting  older  Ameri- 
cans and  frequently  testifies  at  hearings  of 
t)oth  Senate  and  House  Committees. 

NRTA  expands  its  Standing  Committees 
to  mclude  Public  Affairs  Committees  with 
greater  emphasis  on  local  and  national  com- 
munity Involvement. 

NRTA's  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  holds  quarterly  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  Board  of  Directors  meets 
twice.  In  January  and  In  August. 

NRTA  arranges  with  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
Corporation  of  America  for  special  reduced 
rates  for  members  on  presentation  of  a  valid 
membership  card,  for  week-end  reservations. 
NRTA  is  awarded  a  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil citation  m  recognition  of  Its  nationwide 
Defensive  Driving  Program. 

NRTA  holds  Its  third  Biennial  Convention 
in  Washington,  D.C,  at  the  Mayfiower  Hotel, 
August  13-15  with  a  delegate  assembly  of 
250  members  conducting  business  sessions 
and  programs  of  inspiration  and  entertain- 
ment and  tours  of  the  city. 

NRTA  Biennial  Convention  reports  in- 
clude one  by  the  Dr.  Andrus  Memorial  Com- 
mittee on  its  research  and  evaluation  of 
more  than  200  suggestions  of  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  Its  founder.  The  recommenda- 
tion to  establish  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  me- 
morial in  keeping  with  Dr.  Andrus'  human- 
itarian philosophy  Is  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  delegates. 

NRTA  establishes  a  Regional  Office  In  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  to  serve  Area  vni. 

NRTA  and  AARP  publish  a  collection  of 
Dr.  Andrus'  selected  editorials  In  a  book  en- 
titled The  Wisdom  of  Ethel  Percy  Andrus. 

NRTA  members,  business  friends  and  RTA 
State  and  local  units  send  contributions  to 
Retirement  Research  and  Welfare  Associa- 
tion in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Andrus, 
Founder  of  NRTA  and  RRWA.  The  sum  of 
these  contributions  constitutes  the  first  do- 
nation to  the  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Me- 
morial Fund,  established  for  the  pirrpose  of 
receiving  tax  exempt  contributions  toward 
the  total  pledge  of  $2,000,000  made  by  NRTA 
and  AARP  for  the  construction  of  the  Ethel 
Percy  Andrus  Gerontology  Center. 

NRTA  and  AARP  approve  changing  the 
name  of  the  Western  Headquarters  from  the 
Times  Building  to  the  Andrus  Building. 

NRTA  membership  is  approximately 
215,000. 

1969 


NRTA,  through  the  services  of  the  Institute 
of  Lifetime  Learning.  Washington,  D.C,  of- 
fers a  guide  book.  Formula  for  Success,  to 
local  RIA's  plaimlng  to  conduct  an  Institute 
for  their  members.  The  Institute  of  Lifetime 
Learning  Introduces  its  "Home  Study"  pro- 
gram making  available  the  first  three  courses. 

NRTA  Board  of  Directors  approves  changes 
In  titles  to  establish  one  Executive  Director 
and  three  Directors;  Services,  National  Af- 
fairs, Membership  Processing  and  Publica- 
tions. .      ,„-„ 

NRTA's  Legislative  Staff  prepares  the  1969 
edition  of  Tax  Facts  for  Older  Americans, 
and  the  Legislative  Council  holds  its  annual 
meeting  to  plan  legislative  objectives  to  ben- 
efit older  Americans. 

NRTA  Insiirance  Service  offers  a  Nursing 
Home  and  Nursing  Care  Plan  to  members. 

NRTA  and  AARP  hcrid  the  fifth  series  of 
nine  Area  Conferences,  the  theme  being  "Our 
Proud  Heritage  and  You."  The  Associations' 
film,  "Dynamic  Maturity,"  is  shown  at  each 
Conference  tmd  awards  are  presented  to  three 
winners  of  the  local  RTA  Bulletin  contest. 
Totfil  attendance  at  the  nine  Conferences 
reached  10,000. 

NRTA's  fourth  drug  outlet,  Missouri  Re- 


tired Persons  Pharmacy,  opens  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  to  serve  all  States. 

NRTA  Travel  Service  adds  four  U.S.  tours 
to  its  ever  Increasing  world-wide  program, 
providing  tours  for  every  month  of  the  year. 
NRTA  memt>ers  contribute  to  the  purchase 
of  more  than  10,000  copies  of  the  book.  The 
Wisdom  of  Ethel  Percy  Andrus,  thus  placing 
it  on  the  best  seller  list. 

NRTA  booklets  on  topics  of  Interest  to 
members  are  published  during  the  year. 

NRTA  and  AARP  serve  as  the  delegate 
agency  to  administer  "Project  Work  (Want- 
ed: Older  Residents  with  Know-how)  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Long 
Beach,  California,  through  a  matching  grant 
from  O.E.O.  .   ,    » 

A  second  0:E.0.  program,  "Project  Late 
Start,"  is  also  administered  frc«n  Washington, 
D.C,  by  the  two  Associations.  NRTA  and 
AARP  are  awarded  a  grant  by  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  administer  the  "Com- 
munity Aides  Project"  In  six  cities. 

NRTA  established  Regional  Offices  for  Area 
Vn  in  Dallas,  Texas;  for  Area  m  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  for  Area  I  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  now  has  a  Regional  Office  in  each 
of  the  nine  areas. 

NRTA  announces  the  availability  of  tem- 
porary employment  for  members  through  the 
services  of  Mature  Temps,  Inc.  In  two  major 
cities  with  plans  for  extending  the  service 
nationwide  to  20  other  cities. 

NRTA  Book  Buying  Service  arranges  with 
book  publishers  to  offer  titles  at  a  reduced 
price  to  members  through  its  introductory 
catalog. 

NRTA  prepares  a  Handbook  for  distribution 
to  State  and  local  RTA  presidents. 
ITOTA  membership  totals  250,000. 

1970 

NRTA  praises  the  generosity  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Memorial 
Fund  as  it  passes  the  half-way  mark  toward 
the  pledged  goal  of  $2,000,000. 

NRTA  with  WPIX,  New  York  City,  co-pro- 
duces a  color  television  series  "The  Golden 
Years"  for  nationwide  distribution. 

NRTA  Records  Department  reports  the  list- 
ing of  1,235  local  RTA's  over  the  nation  and 
all  the  State  RTA's. 

NRTA  members  in  Washington,  D.C,  may 
now  attend  Institute  of  Lifetime  Learning 
Classes,  without  cost  of  travel  under  the 
newly  Inaugurated  decentralized  plan  of 
holding  classes  in  several  locations  in  the 
area. 

NRTA's  Legislative  Counsel  and  staff  con- 
duct the  annual  meeting  of  the  Legislative 
Council  to  outline  the  legislative  objectives 
and  priorities  for  the  year  and  host  members 
of  Congress  and  leaders  of  allied  organiza- 
tions. 

NRTA  co-sponsors  a  pilot  project  "Income 
Tax  Help  for  the  Elderly  by  the  Elderly" 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Life- 
time Learning  with  volunteer  personnel 
trained  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
assist  members  in  18  cities  with  their  Income 
Tax  Returns. 


NRTA  officials  attend  the  site  dedication 
ceremony,  June  2,  for  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center  on  the  Campus  of  the 
University  of  Southern  CallfcM-nla. 

NRTA  News  Bulletin  becomes  a  monthly 
publication  beginning  with  the  June  issue. 

NRTA  holds  its  fourth  Biennial  Conven- 
tion in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  at  the  Sheraton 
Fort  Worth  Hotel,  June  16-18  with  "the  Chal- 
lenge of  Maturity"  as  the  theme.  The  delegate 
assembly  elects  national  officers  for  the  two- 
year  term,  1970-72,  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  class  of  1976.  Mrs. 
Katherlne  Pearce  becomes  the  Association's 
third  president. 

NRTA  members  are  offered  a  life  insurance 
policy,  "Coordinated  Life"  In  addition  to 
health  and  automobile  insurance  plans. 

NRTA  contributes  to  the  pUnning  for  the 
1971    White    House    Conference    on    Aging 


through  a  financial  donation  and  the  assign- 
ment of  the  services  of  one  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  full  time  staff  members. 

NRTA  AARP  Pharmacy,  Washington,  D.C, 
adds  a  "walk  In"  department  to  Its  nation- 
wide mall  order  service. 

NRTA  Travel  Services  Include  off-season 
tours  for  members  who  prefer  to  travel  In 
the  fall  and  winter  months. 

NRTA  recommended  Individual  Scheduled 
Benefit  Accident  Policy  is  made  avaUable  to 
all  members. 

NRTA  membership  exceeds  276.000. 

1971 

NRTA  elected  and  appointed  officers  and 
staff  members  attend  the  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  for  the  Ethel  Percy  Andrus 
Gerontology  Center  at  the  University  of 
Southern  CalUomla,  Los  Angeles,  on 
January  20. 

NRTA's  Legislative  Council's  annual  meet- 
ing to  outUne  the  legislative  objectives  for 
the  year  is  highlighted  by  a  visit  to  the  White 
House  to  meet  President  Richard  M.  NUon. 
NRTA  and  AARP  plan  to  hold  nine  area 
conferences  during  the  year.  The  theme  for 
this  sixth  series  Is  "Developing  Strategy  for 
Aging  In  the  70s". 

NRTA  and  AARP  launch  their  "Consumer 
Information  Desk"  program  designed  to  help 
older  Americans  avoid  frauds  and  stretch 
the  shopping  dollar. 

A  NRTA-AARP  Regional  office  is  estab- 
lished in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  with  a 
Regional  Representative  assigned  to  the 
State  of  Florida. 

NRTA  and  AARP  members,  attending  the 
Area  VH  Conference  in  Dallas.  Texas,  wit- 
ness the  presentation  of  the  first  Institute 
of  Lifetime  Learning  Charter  to  the  sponsor- 
ing groups,  San  Antonio  RTA  and  San 
Antonio  AARP  Chapter  #95.  ,  v.,  .^ 

NRTA  News-Bulletin  is  enlarged  to  tabloid 
size  beginning  with  the  June  issue  and  'will 
continue  to  be  publUhed  monthly,  with  the 
exception  of  a  combined  Issue  for  July- 
August,  and  will  be  edited  by  a  Washington. 
D.C,  staff.  Independent  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  NRTA  Journal. 

NRTA  and  AARP  Inaugurate  a  new  Vaca- 
tion-Holiday program  to  be  held  In  five  differ- 
ent locations.  „^,t 
NRTA's  President  appoints  three  commit- 
tees at  the  national  level  which,  hopefully, 
will  be  adopted  nationwide  by  State  and 
local  RTAs:  Community  Affairs,  Informative 
and    Protective    Services    and    Retirement 

Education.  

NRTA  and  AARP  members  attending  the 
Area  V  Conference  In  Chicago  at  the  Pick 
Congress  Hotel  are  honored  by  the  Pereonal 
appearance  of  President  Richard  M^  Nixon 
to  deliver  a  major  address  to  more  than  3.000 
members. 

NRTA  Travel  Service  now  offers  nine 
motorcoach  tours  for  those  inembers  who 
prefer  to  travel  In  the  United  States.  Six 
new  14  day  tours  to  Eiurope  are  added  to  its 
expanding  travel  program. 

NRTA  Insurance  Plan  Headquarters  in 
Philadelphia   moves  to  new   and  expanded 

°  NR-TA-AARP  Pharmacy  Service  esUbllshes 
a  fifth  location  In  Hartford,  Connecticut^ 

NRTA  recommended  Lifetime  Income  Plan 
designed  for  members  with  sufficient  financial 
means  to  consider  annuities.   Is  offered   to 

members.  •.     •_™  .»« 

NRTA  members  and  staff  n^n^^enng  26 
are  official  delegates  attending  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  November  28- 
December  3  Deeply  Involved  since  Its  Incep- 
tion NRTA  prepared  and  published  four 
booklets  for  distribution  to  the  more  than 
3.500  delegates. 

NRTA  members,  attending  the  Area  iii 
Conference  In  Washington,  D.C.  are  precious- 
ly received  at  the  White  House  by  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon. 
NRTA   Records   Department    reports    670 
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state  and  local  RTAs  have  now  received  NRTA 
affiliation  cbarters. 

NRTA-AARP  Area  LX  Conference  In  Decem- 
ber, brings  tbe  total  attendance  during  1071 
to  over  13,000.  Area  Conferences  have  been 
held  m  47  different  cities  since  the  first  series 
in  1962. 

NRTA  membership  totals  317,000. 

1973 

NRTA.  beginning  Its  26th  year  of  service  to 
retired  educators,  plans  program  to  observe 
this  Silver  Anniversary  Year. 

NRTA  aimounces  the  successful  achieve- 
ment by  the  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andrus  Memo- 
rial Fund  of  Its  pledged  goal  of  $2,000,000. 

NRTA-AARP  Legislative  Council  holds  Its 
annual  meeting  to  determine  the  prlorttles 
and  legislative  objectives  for  the  year. 

NRTA  members  In  43  States  may  have  free 
assistance  from  the  more  than  1,000  volun- 
teer tax  counselors,  trained  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  through  the  Tax  Aid  pro- 
gram admmistered  by  the  Institute  of  Life- 
time Learning. 

NRTA  and  AARP  inaugurate  a  health  edu- 
cation program.  Vigor  In  Maturity  (VIM),  to 
be  made  available  to  local  groups. 

NRTA  members  may  participate  In  Vaca- 
tion-Holiday programs  In  eight  different  lo- 
cations this  year. 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  expand  the  serv- 
ices and  benefits  available  to  NRTA  members, 
special  rate  privileges  were  secured  from  the 
two  leading  currental  firms. 

NRTA  holds  Its  fifth  Biennial  Convention 
in  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  at  the  Carillon 
Hotel.  May  1-4.  The  Delegate  Assembly  elects 
national  officers  for  the  two-year  term,  1972- 
74,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Delegates 
for  the  class  of  1978.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Fitzger- 
ald becomes  the  Association's  fourth  Presi- 
dent. Special  observance  of  NRTA's  Silver 
Anniversary  is  made  at  the  social  functions 
during  the  Convention  and  the  retired  teach- 
er of  the  year  is  honored. 


MORE  AGENCY  RESPONSES  CON- 
CERNING CONSUMER  AGENT  IN- 
TRUSION UNDER  S.  1177 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ceived responses  from  three  additional 
Federal  agencies  listing  their  proceed- 
ings and  informational  activities  that 
would  be  subject  to  intrusion  and  court 
appeal  by  consumer  protection  agents 
under  S.  1177,  a  bill  being  considered  now 
by  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve. 

The  three  responses  are  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Office  of 
Education,  and  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Comptroller,  in  addition  to  listing 
26  types  of  proceedings  and  informal  ac- 
tivities that  would  be  subject  to  con- 
sumer protection  agent  jurisdiction,  ex- 
pressed particular  senous  concern  over 
proposed  powers  to  allow  these  so-called 
consumer  protectionists  to  intrude  in 
bank  examinations  and  to  have  access  to 
the  highly  sensitive  and  confidential  in- 
formation contained  in  bank  records. 

This  brings  the  number  of  Federal 
agencies  that  presently  have  responded 
to  inquiry  to  33,  a  small  number  consider- 
ing the  scope  of  the  term  "Federal 
agency"  under  the  bill. 

A  Federal  agency  subject  to  con- 
sumer protection  agent  intrusion  and 
court  appeal  under  the  bill  includes 
any — I  repeat — any  instrumentality 
which  is  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  any  Federal  statute. 

This  would  include  an  undetermined. 


and  perhaps  undeterminable,  number  of 
organizations  ranging  from  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
U.S.A. — which,  respectively,  administer 
chapters  1  and  37  of  title  36,  United 
States  Code — to  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Justice,  and,  if  taken  literally, 
the  Congress  and  the  courts. 

The  bill  would  also  allow  for  consumer 
protection  agent  intrusion  in  State  and 
local  court  and  agency  proceedings.  But 
at  this  time,  no  attempt  is  being  made  to 
assess  the  scoi>e  of  these  powers  at  the 
grassroots  level.  The  legislation  is,  how- 
ever, inimical  to  our  dual  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Not  counting  the  many  general  re- 
sponses received  from  the  33  responding 
Federal  agencies — that  is,  the  Justice 
Department's  legal  opinion  stating  its 
reasons  for  opposition  to  the  bill — a  to- 
tal of  1,181  Federal  proceedings  or  ac- 
tivities that  would  be  subject  to  con- 
sumer agent  intrusion  and  court  appeal 
have  been  listed  to  date  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee. 

To  prepare  the  Senate  for  enlightened 
debate  on  S.  1177,  which  will  be  reported 
soon,  I  inserted  the  prior  30  responses 
in  the  Record  of  July  17,  25,  and  31.  For 
the  same  reason,  I  now  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  three  additional  responses  re- 
ceived from  the  Comptroller,  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Administr.ator  of 

National  Banks. 
Washington,  DC.  August  4. 1972. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  July  27,  1972,  concerning  S. 
1177  which  would  create  an  Independent 
consumer  protection  agency  (CPA). 

Please  find  enclosed  a  list  of  the  proceed- 
ings or  activities  of  this  office  which  are  ex- 
pected to  be  subject  to  CPA  intervention 
and  court  app>ear  under  section  203  and  204 
of  S.  1177.  The  list  Is  segregated  by  the 
categories  set  out  In  your  letter. 

We  are  also  seriously  concerned  about  the 
provisions  of  sections  203(e)  and  207(c)  of 
the  Committee  Print  dated  June  20,  1972. 
Section  203(c)  requires  each  agency,  on  the 
request  of  the  CPA  Administrator,  to  use  its 
authority  to  require  the  production  of 
books  and  records  of  persons  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  agency.  Section  207(c) 
requires  each  agency  to  give  the  administra- 
tor access  and  copies  of  any  of  the  agencies 
own  records  which  the  "administrator  deems 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions." The  four  excepted  categories  of  docu- 
ments listed  in  section  207(c)  do  not  include 
the  reports  of  banic  examiners  and  informa- 
tion pertaining  thereto  in  the  possession  of 
this  agency  and  the  other  federal  banking 
agencies.  We  believe  that  these  two  provi- 
sions present  a  potential  serious  problem. 
The  banking  agencies  have  virtually  un- 
limited access  to  bank  records  for  bank  ex- 
amination purposes.  The  results  of  these  de- 
tailed examinations  of  bank  records  are 
summarized  in  the  reports  of  examination 
contained  In  the  agency  files.  The  confiden- 
tiality of  such  records  has  In  the  past  been 
carefully  guarded  by  the  Congress  and  the 
courts.  See,  for  example.  18  USC.  1906  and 
Exception  8  In  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  We  urge  that  sections  203(e)  and  207(c) 
be   amended   so   as   to   provide    appropriate 


exceptions  for  the  records  of  banks  and  for 
the  reports  of  examination  and  correspond- 
ence pertaimng  thereto  in  the  files  of  this 
office  and  the  other  federal  banking  agen- 
cies. 

Sincerely, 

William  B.  Camp, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

1.  FORMALIZED  PROCEEDINGS 

a.  Proceedings  subject  to  Admmistratlve 
Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C.  §  §  556  or  557. 

(1)  Rule  making  of  this  Office  pursuant 
to  the  various  statutory  responsibilities. 

(2)  Proceedings  to  amend,  revise,  delete  or 
alter  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Investment  securities. 

2.  Loans  secured  or  covered  by  government 
guaranties. 

3.  Supplemental  application  procedures  for 
charters,  branches,  mergers  and  relocations. 

4.  Loans  secured  by  obligations  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

5.  Interpretive  Rulings. 

6.  Fiduciary  powers  of  national  banks;  col- 
lective investment  funds. 

7.  Securities  Act  disclosure  rules. 

8.  Ownership  reports. 

9.  Employee  stock  option  and  stock  pur- 
chase plans. 

10.  Changes  In  capital  structure. 

11.  Reports  of  change  in  controlling  owner- 
ship. 

12.  Offering  circulars — capital  debentures 
and  new  bank  securities. 

13.  Required  notification  to  nominate  bank 
directors. 

14.  Form  and  content  of  financial  state- 
ments. 

15.  Cease  and  desist  orders;  rules  and  pro- 
cedures. 

16.  International  operations. 

17.  Minimum  security  devices  and  proce- 
dures. 

( 3 )  Proceedings  concerning  the  Issuance  of 
cease  and  desist  orders  under  12  U.S.C.  1818 
(b)(1). 

b.  Proceedings  other  than  those  subject  to 
the  stated  sections  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  but  conducted  on  the  record  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

Hearings  held  at  the  request  of  an  Inter- 
ested party  on  applications  to: 

( 1 )  Charter  national  banks. 

(2)  Merge,  consolidate  with  or  purchase 
the  assets  of  another  bank  where  the  result- 
ing bank  Is  a  national  bank. 

(31  Establish  branches. 

<4)  Relocate  offices  of  national  banks. 

2.   INFORMAL  ACTIVITIES 

( 1 )  Decisions  of  this  Office  In  Individual  ap- 
plications for  those  activities  stated  In  lb 
above,  in  which  no  hearing  Is  requested  or 
held. 

(2)  Preparation  of  competitive  factor  re- 
ports Issued  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1842(b)  ). 

(3)  Proceedings  necessary  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1681.etseq.) 

Department  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  27,  1972. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allen:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  8  relative  to  S.  1177  requesting 
a  list  of  activities  subject  to  certain  require- 
ments of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

I  am  enclosing  a  list  of  references  which 
I  believe  to  be  a  comprehensive  list  of  the 
statutes  requiring  the  conduct  of  adminis- 
trative proceedings  with  respect  to  contlnu- 
tag  grant  programs  for  the  administration  of 
which  I  am  responsible.  In  accordance  with 
the  formal  adjudicative  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  (as  required 
by5U.S.C.  §554)). 
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WhUe  rulemaking  functions  of  the  Office 
of  Education  are  not  subject  to  5  U.S.C.  §  553 
by  virtue  of  the  exemption  for  matters  relat- 
ing to  Government  grants  and  contracts  (5 
U  S.C.  I  553(a)  (2) ) ,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
has  administratively  directed  that  rulemak- 
ing In  all  Office  of  Education  programs  In- 
volves public  participation  according  to  the 
pattern  of  5  U.S.C.  §  553.  Section  503  of  the 
newly  enacted  Public  Law  92-318  contaUis 
specific  provisions  with  respect  to  the  re- 
publication for  comment  of  certain  rules, 
standards  and  the  like,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. Section  503  provides  for  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  the  matters  so  pub- 
lished. 

In  certain  Isolated  Individual  cases,  gen- 
erally InvolvUig  grant  audits  or  terminations, 
the  Office  of  Education  may  determine  that 
an  opportunity  for  a  record-type  hearing 
should  be  accorded  to  a  grantee,  although 
the  relevant  OE  determination  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  APA. 

In  addition.  In  order  finally  to  resolve 
audit  exceptions  m  the  case  of  activities  car- 
ried out  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  State  edu- 
cational agencies  are  being  notified  of  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  ad- 
ministrative determinations  concerning  such 
exceptions  under  appropriate  circumstances. 
I  hope  this  Information  wlU  be  helpful  to 
your  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

S.  P.  Maryland,  Jr., 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Part  B  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of   1963,  20  U.S.C.   1263(c)(1);    (disapproval 
of  State  plans) .  ,        .   »    , 

Part  G  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963,  20  U.S.C.  1353(b) ;  (disapproval  of  State 
plans).  .     ,  ., 

•PL  815  School  Construction  In  Areas  Af- 
fected by  Federal  Actions,  20  U.S.C.  641(a); 
(withholding  of  payments) . 

•See  also  45  CFR  Sec.  111.2  (hearings  In 
case  of  applicant  whose  applications  under 
P.L.  874  (impact  aid  program)  have  been 
denied).  ^        „. 

Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  20  U.S.C.  241(J);  (withholding 
funds) .  _,        _ , 

Title  II,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  20  U.S.C.  826(a);  (approval  of 
State  plan;  conformity) . 

Title  in  Elementar  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  20  U5.C.  'i4a(e)(2);  (approval 
of  State  plan;  conform.cy) . 

Title  V,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  20  U.S.C.  869(a);  (approval  of 
State  plan;  conformity) . 

Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped Act,  20  U.S.C.  1413(c)(2);  (approval 
of  State  plan;  conformity) . 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act,  20  U.S.C.  351(c)(3);  (approval  of  State 
plan;  conformity). 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  20 
U.S.C.  584(b);  (approval  of  State  plan;  con- 
formity) .  _  „  „  .r. 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  20  U.S.C. 
1207(a);  (approval  of  State  plan;  conform- 
ity). 

Part  B  Subpart  2  of  the  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Act,  20  U.S.C.  1110(b); 
(approval  of  State  plan;  conformity) . 

Title  I,  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  20 
UJ3.C.  720(a);  (approval  of  State  plan;  con- 
formity) . 

Title  I,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  20 
UJ3.C.  1007(a);  (approval  of  State  plan;  con- 
formity) . 

Title  VI,  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  20 
UJ3.C.  1127(a);  (approval  of  State  plan;  con- 
formity) . 

Higher   Education  Act.    I416D  (b)(1),    as 

added  by  S  131(b)(1)  of  P.L.  93-318,  (State 

student  assistance  programs);    (approval  of 

program;  conformity) . 

Higher  Education  Act,  S  1055(b)  added  by 


§  186  of  P.L.  92-318  (occupational  educa- 
tion); approval  of  State  administrative  ar- 
rangements). 


Postal  Rate  Comission, 
Washington,  D.C.  August  4, 1972. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Senator  Allen:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  recent  request  for  information  re- 
garding activities  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission that  would  be  affected  by  Sections 
203  and  204  of  S.  1177,  a  bUl  to  establish  an 
Independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
(CPA).  SpeclflcaUy,  you  have  asked  for  a 
list  of  proceedings  or  activities  that  fall 
within  the  following  categories: 

1.  Formalized  Proceedings: 
a    Proceedings  subject  to  Administrative 

Procedure  Act,  5  U.S.C.  sections  663.  664,  566 
or  557;  and  ^^  .  ,  ^. 

b  Proceedings  other  than  those  subject 
to  the  above  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
sections,  but  conducted  on  the  record  after 

opportunity  for  hearing.  .„, ,  ^  ^ 

^^  —See  Sec.  203(a).  401(5) 

2.  Informal  Activities : 

Any  agency  process  not  considered  a  for- 
malized proceeding  as  defined  above,  or  any 
phase  of  such  process,  conducted  pursuant 
to  any  authority  or  responsibility  under  Uw, 
whether  such  process  is  formal  or  Informal. 

Before  responding  speclflcaUy  to  your  re- 
quest I  would  like  at  the  outset  to  Invite 
your  attention  to  39  VS.C.  §  3624(a).  a 
unique  statutory  provision  applicable  to  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  under  which  "an 
officer  of  the  Commission,  who  shall  be  re- 
quired to  represent  the  Interest  of  the  gen- 
eral public."  participates  In  all  hearings  on 
rate  and  classification  matters.  Thtis,  to  a 
considerable  degree.  It  would  seem  that  In- 
sofar as  this  agency  U  concerned.  Congress 
has  ah-eady  anticipated  the  desirability  of 
having  the  Interests  of  the  general  public 
represented  In  our  proceedings  and  has  ex- 
pressly provided  for  such  participation. 

Turning  to  your  Inquiry  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  our  proceedings,  under  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  this  Commission 
conducts  formal  proceedhigs  to  determUie 
the  reasonableness  of  postal  rates  and  fees 
(39  U.S.C.  {3622)  and  mall  classifications 
(39  UB.C.  S3623).  These  proceedings  are 
subject  to  the  hearing  provisions  of  5  U.S.C. 
§1  556  and  557.  Pursuant  to  39  U.S.C.  §  3661. 
the  Commission  may  also  hold  hearings  on 
proposals  by  the  Postal  Service  for  general 
changes  "In  the  nature  of  postal  services." 
These  proceedmgs,  too,  are  subject  to  5  U£.C. 
§§  556  and  557,  In  addition,  the  Commission 
is  authorized  under  39  U.S.C.  §  3603  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations,  subject  to  the 
procedural  and  judicial  review  provisions  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Finally,  the  Commission  has  jurisdiction 
under  39  UB.C.  S  3662  to  consider  complaints 
that  postal  rates  or  services  do  not  conform 
to  the  policies  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act.  These  may  result  In  formal  proceedings 
that  woTild  be  conducted  on  the  record  with 
an  opportunity  for  hearings.  See  39  UB.C. 
§  3662;  39  C.F.R.  3001.86.  Where  appropriate, 
however.  Informal  procedures  pursuant  to 
§  3001.85  of  the  Commission's  rules  (39  CFJl. 
3001.85)  would  be  followed. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  Information  will  be 
useful  to  you.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Very  truly  yoxirs, 

William  J.  Crowley, 
Chairman.  Postal  Rate  Commission. 


the  polar  bear  from  becoming  an  en- 
dangered species.  On  August  1  the  New 
York  Times  carried  an  editorial  support- 
ing this  resolution,  pointing  out  that  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  recently 
approved  by  the  Senate  is  "riddled  with 
loopholes"  so  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  this  act  will  be  used  to  protect  the 
polar  bear.  ^        .    , 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  voted 
on  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act, 
I  was  one  of  two  Senators  opposing  its 
final  passage.  I  did  so  because  I  felt  that 
the  legislation  misled  the  majority  of  our 
voters  in  favor  of  protection  of  ocean 
mammals.  The  act  seemed  strong  where- 
as a  close  examination  showed  that,  in 
the  Times'  words,  it  is  "riddled  with 
loopholes." 

Because  of  the  weakness  of  the  meas- 
ure passed  by  the  Senate,  I  hope  that 
other  Senators  will  join  me  in  support- 
ing the  kind  of  legislation  introduced  by 
Representative  Whitehurst. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Times'  editorial 
be  inserted  at  this  point  into  the 
Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Polar  Bear  Treaty 


A  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  been  holding  hearings  on  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  unernational  treaty 
to  save  the  polar  bear  from  becoming  an 
endangered  species.  The  majestic  Arctic  ani- 
mal is  not  vet  In  that  category  but  of  the 
posslblv  20,000  polar  bears  believed  to  be  in 
existence,  some  1.200  are  killed  every  year  by 
Russians,  Canadians,  Danes,  Norwegians  and 
Americans. 

The  resolution.  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive William  O.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia, 
comes  when  the  Senate  has  finally  ap- 
proved—bv  a  vote  of  88  to  2— a  measure  to 
prohibit  for  fifteen  years  the  killing  of  all 
ocean  mammals.  Includmg  polar  bears.  But 
that  circumstance  In  no  way  diminishes  ^e 
need  for  the  Whitehurst  resolution.  The 
Senate  bill  Is  riddled  by  loopholes.  Moreover, 
it  now  goes  to  a  conference  committee  to  be 
squared.  If  possible,  with  an  even  more  defec- 
tive bin  passed  by  the  House.  The  fate  of 
both  versions  is  uncertain. 

In  any  event,  that  legislation,  if  it  passes, 
can  affect  the  slaughter  of  polar  bears  only 
by  Americans,  whose  share  in  the  ugly  busi- 
ness of  exterminating  the  species  accounts 
for  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  worldwide 
take.  Only  an  agreement  by  all  the  nations 
where  polar  bears  live  can  prevent  their  ulti- 
mate disappearance. 

As  the  treaty  resolution  progresses  through 
the  legislative  mill,  we  hope  it  is  strength- 
ened along  the  lines  proposed  by  Russell  E. 
Train  chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  To  be  really  effective  It  must, 
as  he  suggests,  apply  to  the  taking  of  animals 
within  the  land  areas  of  the  signatory  na- 
tions rather  than  limit  Itself,  as  the  proposal 
now  does,  to  polar  bears  sighted  In  open  wa- 
ter on  pack  Ice  bevond  territorial  limits 
It  Is  bad  enough  for  an  animal  species  to 
fade  out  as  man  unconsciously  encroaches 
on  Its  habitat.  It  is  sheer  wantonness  for 
man  to  wipe  out  a  species  living  on  the  very 
edge  of  his  world,  whose  habitat  he  cannot 
even  hope  to  share. 


POLAR  BEAR  TREATY 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  Repre- 
sentative WittiAM  G.  Whitehttrst,   of 
Virginia  has  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  an  international  treaty  to  save 


SPANISH  MINORITIES 
Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 3,  1972,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing a  group  of  congressional  interns. 
I  felt  that  they,  as  future  leaders  of  our 
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country,  should  be  apprised  of  the  spe- 
cial problems  as  well  su;  the  special  herit- 
age, of  Spanish-surnamed  Americans.  I 
therefore  submit  my  remarks  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  of  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montota 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  today  because  I  want  to  Intro- 
duce you  through  words  to  someone  I  am 
concerned  about.  His  name  is  Miguel. 

Miguel  is  about  twenty-five.  He  spent  a 
year  in  Vietnam  in  the  infantry.  Although 
only  7%  of  the  U.S.  population  is  Spanish- 
surnamed.  20%  of  the  deaths  in  Asia  were 
among  his  Spanish -speaking  buddies. 

He  Is  back  now.  Like  20%  of  his  Spanish- 
surnamed  brothers,  he  has  only  a  fifth-grade 
education.  Ten  percent  of  his  friends  are 
unemployed. 

If  Miguel  is  lucky,  one  day  he  will  earn 
$7,648,  the  median  family  income  for  the 
Spanish-surnamed.  Bnt  it  will  have  to 
stretch  a  long  way  for  Miguel  and  his  wife  are 
four  times  more  likely  to  have  six  children 
than  any  otLer  segment  of  the  population. 
The  chance  that  one  of  his  babies  will  be 
born  dead  or  die  in  its  first  year  Is  twice  as 
great. 

Miguel's  chances  of  earning  $7,500  a  year 
are  not  good,  one-fourth  of  the  Spanish-sur- 
named live  below  the  poverty  line.  His  family 
Is  seven  times  more  likely  to  live  In  sub- 
standard housing  than  the  Anglo  population. 

As  only  1%  of  his  people  own  their  own 
businesses,  and  most  of  them  are  corner 
grocery  stores,  Miguel's  chances  of  working 
for  one  of  his  own  people  Is  limited. 

Where  can  Miguel  go  from  here? 

Who  Is  Miguel?  He  represents  10  to  15  mil- 
lion Spanish-surnamed  Americans.  Although 
Miguel  Is  not  a  real  person,  he  Is  one  In  the 
sense  that  the  portrait  drawn  of  him  comes 
from  tJ.S.  Census  statistics  on  the  Spanish- 
speaking  people.  The  problems  he  has  are 
shared  by  a  majority  of  his  brothers. 

Although  Miguel's  future  is  In  doubt.  He 
knows  where  he  came  from. 

His  people  were  exploring  and  cultivating 
the  land  of  the  American  Southwest  before 
the  first  Pilgrim  touched  land  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  By  the  time  Daniel  Boone  was  forging 
Into  Kentucky,  Miguel's  people  had  estab- 
lished a  string  of  21  missions  in  California. 
Although  Miguel's  ruler  was  In  Spain,  his 
heart  was  in  the  New  World. 

Today.  Miguel,  descendant  from  stock 
which  came  here  more  than  four  hundred 
years  ago.  is  one  of  these  10  to  15  million 
dispossessed  people  In  the  land  his  ancestors 
discovered  and  tamed. 

Miguel  is  many  people.  He  is  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cubans  who  came 
to  Florida  after  the  Cuban  Revolution. 
Miguel  could  be  one  of  the  two  million 
Puerto  Ricans  or  as  they  call  themselves. 
Borlguas.  living  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  elsewhere.  Perhaps  Miguel  is  one 
of  the  six  million  Mexican  Americans  or  Chi- 
canes living  In  Texas.  New  Mexico.  Colorado. 
Arizona  or  California. 

Twenty  three  of  the  fifty  states  have  a  sub- 
stantial Spanish-surnamed  population.  If 
you  are  from  the  Mid  West.  Miguel  la  there, 
too,  living  In  the  Industrial  cities  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Region:  Gary,  Cleveland.  Mil- 
waukee. Detroit  and  in  Chicago,  where  half 
a  million  of  his  people  live. 

Although  you  may  think  of  Miguel  as  a 
migrant  worker  or  have  him  stereotyped  as 
a  moustachioed  man  with  a  huge  hat  snooz- 
ing under  a  cactus,  the  fact  Is  that  80%  of 
Miguel's  people  live  In  urban  areas.  The  City 
of  Los  Angeles  with  Its  one  million  Chlcanos 
Is  second  only  to  Mexico  City  In  having  the 
highest  concentration  of  Mexican  Americans. 

Now  you  know  where  Miguel  can  be  found. 
But  again,  the  question,  "Where  Is  he  going?" 


It  would  seem  that  Miguel  Is  going  no- 
where. He  waits  in  patient  agony  for  the 
nation's  second  largest  minority  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  government  and  by  the  con- 
science of  its  citizens. 

That  Miguel's  needs  have  not  been  recog- 
nized is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  been  subjected  to  the  overt  dis- 
crimination that  kept  blacks  at  the  back  of 
the  bus.  in  restaurant  kitchens  and  in  segre- 
gated schools.  The  discrimination  that  Mi- 
guel knows  Is  the  subtle,  insidious  discrimi- 
nation which  denies  a  person  and  a  culture  of 
its  right  to  express  itself  in  the  linguistic  and 
cultural  terms  It  knows  best. 

The  discrimination  Miguel  knows  is  In  the 
I.Q.  tests  designed  by  the  English  speaking 
for  the  English  speaking.  The  discrimination 
Miguel  knows  is  in  these  standardized  tests 
which  relegate  blm  to  the  classrooms  for  the 
slow  learner  and  lead  counselors  to  suggest 
that  bis  future  lies  not  In  the  university  but 
m  the  local  gas  station.  To  pass  through  a 
school  system  with  your  knowledge  and  po- 
tential unassessed  Is  a  crime.  And  many 
states  have  acted  criminally  toward  their 
Spanish-speaking  children  by  classifying 
them  as  retarded.  Witness  California  where 
40%  of  those  judged  mentally  handicapped 
are  Chlcano. 

The  discrimination  Miguel  knows  Is  In  the 
dlsapprovmg  eyes  of  his  Anglo  teacher  who 
chastizes  him  for  using  the  language  of  his 
parents  and  following  the  customs  of  bis 
home.  Like  a  giant  neon  light  flashing  on  the 
blackboard  It  shouts,  "Be  like  us."  "Be  like 
us." 

For  decades  teachers  In  the  Southwest 
tried  to  make  little  Anglos  out  of  Miguel, 
his  brothers  and  his  sisters.  That  these  efforts 
failed  is  a  tribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
Spanish  culture  and  the  constant  relnvlgora- 
tlon  of  the  culture  by  the  arrival  of  new  im- 
migrants from  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba 
and  other  Latin  American  countries. 

Those  of  us  who  survived  these  attempts 
at  cultural  eradication  are  determined  that 
the  tragedy  will  not  be  repeated  In  the 
schools  of  today.  Half  of  the  Spanish-sur- 
named people  In  this  country  still  speak 
Spanish  in  the  home.  Second,  fourth  and 
sixth  generation  Inheritors  of  the  Spanish 
culture  have  rediscovered  the  value  and 
beauty  of  their  mother  culture.  To  deny  the 
validity  of  that  culture  would  be  to  deny  our 
own  value. 

The  discrimination  Miguel  knows  Is  not 
limited  to  the  educational  system.  We  find  it. 
too,  in  the  blinded  eyes  of  Justice.  A  justice 
that  does  not  exist  for  Miguel  and  does  not 
know  that  he  exists.  The  friendly,  comforting 
policeman  on  the  comer  does  not  exist  for 
little  Miguel.  The  Spanish-speaking  commu- 
nity eyes  the  p>ollceman  with  distrust,  fear 
and  hostility.  That  hostility  Is  well  earned. 
For  a  large  segment  of  that  community 
caimot  communicate  with  law  enforcement 
officials.  The  absence  of  communication  sows 
distrust  on  both  sides.  The  harvest  Is  a  per- 
verted system  of  justice  with  a  double  stand- 
ard— ball  for  the  Anglo,  none  for  Miguel.  Jail 
for  Miguel,  none  for  the  Anglo. 

To  face  a  Jury  without  peers,  to  face  a 
judge  without  an  Interpreter,  this  is  the  dis- 
crimination Miguel  knows. 

The  discrimination  Miguel  knows  is  in  the 
ugly  stereotypes  fostered  by  the  media  and 
advertisers.  Instead  of  seeing  the  Spanish- 
surnamed  teachers,  accountants  and  shop 
people  he  knows  from  real  life.  Miguel  sees 
and  the  nation  sees  slow-witted  desperados. 
Frlto  Bandito  and  Latin  American  revolu- 
tionaries. 

The  elementary  school  teacher  and  the 
county  sheriff  are  not  the  only  ones  guilty 
of  discriminating  against  Miguel  and  his 
brothers.  The  discrimination  he  has  known 
has  come  from  the  very  government  for 
which  he  has  fought  and  to  which  his  taxes 
are  paid. 

You  have  all  heard  of  Head  Start.  tTp- 
ward   Bound,  compensatory  education,  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  manpower  programs. 

These  programs  have  been  designed  to 
boost  the  disadvantaged  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life.  Miguel  Is  still  on  the  shore, 
watching  the  steamer  of  opportunity  round- 
ing the  bend  for  others,  not  for  him.  He  is 
left  with  only  the  puff  of  smoke  from  Its 
stack.  The  hope  evaporated  when  he  learned 
that  twelve  weeks  of  training  and  a  hardhat 
could  not  turn  him  Into  a  skilled  worker  If  he 
could  not  understand  the  words  of  the  In- 
structor. The  program  that  launched  the  un- 
employed black  or  Anglo,  failed  Miguel. 

These  programs  left  Miguel  behind  be- 
cause they  were  designed  and  administered 
by  Individuals  who  have  not  personally  ex- 
perienced the  barriers  which  language  and 
cvUture  place  In  a  man's  way.  While  Miguel 
needs  the  education,  the  vocational  training 
and  the  help  In  learning  to  run  a  business 
these  programs  provide,  he  also  needs  lan- 
guage and  cultural  tools  to  succeed  In  an 
Anglo  world. 

Old  programs  with  new  names  have  been 
given  to  Miguel  because  those  who  deter- 
mine priorities,  develop  programs  and  hand 
out  funds  do  not  know  him.  Less  than  3% 
of  the  ClvU  Service  employees  are  Spanish- 
surnamed.  Most  of  them  are  the  typists  and 
Janitors  who  serve  those  that  do  hold  the 
power  in  their  hands.  There  are  only  17 
Spanish-surnamed  Individuals  In  the  top 
two  Civil  Service  grades. 

To  look  for  Miguel  In  the  minority  recruit- 
ment offices  of  the  military  services  Is  to 
look  in  vain.  To  look  for  him  in  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  offices 
is  to  search  for  a  needle  In  a  haystack.  To 
search  for  him  In  the  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise  Is  nearly  futile  for  only 
twenty  fo\u'  of  his  brothers  are  there  among 
the  237  employees. 

Miguel  knows  all  of  figures  showing  the 
paltry  sum  of  his  participation  in  the  agen- 
cies and  programs  which  are  supposed  to 
have  his  Interest  In  mind.  His  complaints 
have  received  only  sporadic  resoonses  from 
his  government:  the  appointment  of  a  few 
Spanish-surnamed  Individuals  to  visible,  but 
largely  i>owerless  posts;  the  aiu^ouncement 
of  the  President's  Sixteen  Point  Program  to 
boost  recruitment  of  Spanish-surnamed 
civil  servants,  and  the  creation  of  the  Cabi- 
net Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans,  established  in  1970 
and  not  heard  from  since. 

Yet  all  of  these  efforts  have  no  more  than 
paper  mache  creations  which  show  prettily 
In  the  press  but  which  dissolve  In  the  rain  of 
reality. 

If  you  have  searched  for  Miguel  In  the  hal- 
lowed halls  of  Congress.  In  the  state  legisla- 
ture. In  the  state  capltol  or  in  city  hall,  you 
know  that  he  Is  barely  there.  Seven  million 
voters  have  but  six  elected  federal  officials, 
one  Senator  and  five  Members  of  Congress. 
Three  million  Chlcanos  In  California  have 
but  one  Congressman,  Edward  R.  Roybal. 
Los  Angeles  with  a  million  Chlcano  residents 
has  not  one  Mexican  American  on  the  City 
Council.  The  gerrymander  Is  not  dead  In 
California,  nor  Is  It  dead  In  New  York  City 
wHere  one  and  one  half  million  Puerto 
Ricans  have  but  one  representative  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  person  of 
Herman  Badlllo. 

Those  of  us  who  havn  made  It  to  Congress 
hold  a  double  responsibility.  The  first  Is  to 
our  constituents  who  elect  us  and  our  sec- 
ond Is  that  of  acting  as  legislative  ombuds- 
men for  the  millions  of  Spanish-surnamed 
Americans  who  are  not  directly  represented 
In  Congress  by  persons  aware  of  their  needs. 

So  that  oiu-  efforts  In  behalf  of  Miguel  may 
be  heard,  we  have  banded  together  to  form 
the  Spantsh-speaklng  caucus.  Together  and 
s<.parately  we  have  acted  to  urge  that  our 
political  party  represent  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  at  the  Miami  Conven- 
tion.  Four  of  us   sponsored   the   Spanish- 
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speaking  Coalition  Conference  In  Washing- 
ion  last  October  to  bring  all  of  the  Spanish- 
surnamed  groups  together  and  form  a  con- 
sensus as  to  the  future  direction  of  our 
movement.  So  that  united,  our  collective 
voice  would  reach  the  ears  of  a  seemingly 
deaf  government. 

Pour  0(f  us  again  banded  together  last 
March  in  opposition  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  attempt  to  apply  Its  regula- 
tion against  the  vae  of  the  lettuce  boycott 
by  Cesar  Chavez  and  the  Farm  Workers.  The 
Board  was  saying,  in  effect,  that  a  farm 
worker  Is  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  Labor  Relations  Act,  but  Is  bound  by  Its 
restrictions.  Our  action  was  successftU  and 
the  NLRB  retreated  from  its  prejudicial 
stand. 

Despite  these  efforts,  Miguel  remains  be- 
hind the  curtain  waiting  for  nls  call  to  the 
center  of  the  stage.  The  call  haa  not  come. 
Despite  a  thousand  outrages  and  omissions, 
bis  frustration  has  seldom  erupted.  In  the 
face  of  adversity  and  Injustice,  he  has  re- 
mained stole.  How  long  can  Miguel  remain 
passive?  He  cannot  wait  much  longer.  The 
time  for  apathy  Is  passing.  The  time  for 
action  is  on  the  horizon — legislative  action. 
Judicial  action,  economic  action,  social  ac- 
tion. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  dawning  of  his 
day  win  result  in  peaceful,  constructive  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  Miguel  and  his  brothers. 
May  he  reject  the  violent  road  taken  by  the 
Brown  Berets  and  follow  the  dusty  path 
trodden  by  Cesar  Chavez  who  translated  the 
philosophy  of  Ghandl  Into  Spanish  and 
preaches  peaceful  mllltance  to  bis  tinlted 
followers. 

WINNING  ESSAY  ON  IS-YEAR-OLD 
VOTE 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chief's  Club  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
United  Airlines  Employee's  Club,  and  the 
Honolulu  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
jointly  sponsored  an  Oahu  Island-wide 
high  school  essay  contest  on  "What  the 
18-Year-Old  Vote  Means  to  Me."  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  be  a  participant  in  this 
contest  and  to  select  from  among  the 
many  fine  essays  presented  the  one  which 
I  thought  most  outstanding.  The  other 
members  of  the  Hawaii  congressional 
delegation  did  likewise. 

This  week  the  winners  of  the  essay 
contest  were  provided  with  a  trip  to  our 
Nation's  Capital.  It  was  my  pleasure  to 
meet  with  these  four  outstanding  in- 
dividuals. 

I  selected  Miss  Laurel  Tsukayama  of 
98-040  Puaalii  Way,  Aiea,  as  winner.  She 
was  a  graduating  senior  at  Aiea  High 
School  this  year  and  will  be  entering  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  the  faU.  I  want 
to  share  her  essay  with  you  for  I  think 
it  is  a  most  worthy  one.  Having  long 
been  a  supporter  of  lowering  the  voting 
age  to  18  I  am  further  encouraged  by 
the  sentiments  presented  in  this  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Laurel  Tsukayama 's  essay 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

What  th«  18-Yeak-Ou>  Vote  Means  to  Me 
(By  Laurel  Tsukayama) 

As  I  look  around  me  I  see  so  much  beauty — 
lush  tropical  growth,  blue  skies,  verdant  val- 
leys, exotic  flowers  of  assorted  hue  .  .  .  and 
I  am  glad  I  can  see. 

When  I  shuffle  along  the  sandy  beaches. 


wade  In  Its  cool  waters,  or  nm  with  my  face 
against  the  wind  ...  I  am  glad  I  can  feel. 

And  as  rich  aromas  filter  through  the  air 
while  dinner  is  being  served,  or  as  I  relax 
listening  to  my  favorite  records  ...  I  am 
glad  I  can  smell,  taste,  and  hear. 

But  I  have  more  than  merely  five  senses. 
Over  the  years  I  have  developed  a  sense  of 
awareness.  Besides  the  beauty  and  all  the 
good  that  goes  on  in  my  community,  state, 
and  nation,  I  am  aUo  aware  of  the  many 
ugly,  sometimes  hidden  facets  of  life  around 
me — of  crime,  of  pollution,  of  prejudice,  and 
of  war.  Many  times  these  problems  confuse 
and  distress  me.  I  want  something  to  be 
done,  I  want  to  cry  out  In  protest.  But  I  real- 
ize that  there  are  ways  other  than  burning 
down  buildings,  planting  bombs,  or  staging 
sit-ins  to  make  others  know  how  I  feel.  The 
advent  of  the  18-year-old  vote  has  given  me 
the  most  effective  means  of  voicing  my  wants. 
I  now  have  a  say  In  who  my  leaders  will  be 
and.  Indirectly,  what  kind  of  government 
there  will  be. 

Lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  has  also 
given  me  a  new  sense  of  responsibility.  I 
must  take  the  time  now  to  learn  about  the 
issues.  Instead  of  waiting  for  my  social  stud- 
ies class  field  trip  to  attend  a  legislative  ses- 
sion, I  sometimes  go  down  on  my  own.  I've 
gotten  to  know  some  of  the  legislators  and 
I've  volunteered  my  services  to  help  In  cam- 
paigns. I  also  feel  a  certain  responsibility  In 
encouraging  others  to  become  aware  of  what 
Is  happening  and  to  go  out  and  vote  In  the 
coming  election. 

Besides  my  sense  of  awareness  and  sense 
of  responslbUlty,  I  have  a  sense  of  pride  In 
my  generation  and  a  reaffirmed  faith  In  the 
American  ssrstem.  Never  before  have  so  many 
young  spoken  out  on  the  pressing  Issues  of 
the  time.  Never  before  have  so  many  young 
people  become  Involved  in  working  with  and 
through  the  system.  All  over  the  country 
students  are  assisting  In  curriculum  and  ad- 
ministration evaluation  and  development. 
Youth  are  sitting  on  school  boards,  serving 
as  commissioners,  and  some  have  even  be- 
come city  mayors. 

The  entire  purpose  and  means  of  Ameri- 
can politics  can  be  summed  up  in  Abraham 
Lincoln's  historic  phrase,  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  It 
says  our  government  exists  for  the  people 
and  that  the  will  of  the  people  prevails. 

When  Congress  passed  the  twenty-sixth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  last  June, 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  eighteen.  It  be- 
came more  than  Just  a  new  law  to  me.  It 
gave  me  the  chance  to  exercise  a  very  pre- 
cious right.  With  It  I  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  on  all  citizens — to  take  part 
in  clvU  affairs  to  the  best  of  my  abUlty.  This 
responsibility  goes  beyond  paying  taxes  and 
obeying  the  law.  It  Includes  keeping  In- 
formed on  political  and  social  Issues  and 
most  of  all,  exercising  the  right  to  vote — a 
very  important  tool  In  maintaining  a  de- 
mocracy— a  right  that  has  helped  to  preserve 
our  great  government  for  almost  two  hun- 
dred years. 


astating  epidemics  of  that  period.  She 
would  be  86  if  she  were  alive  today. 

Emring  the  height  of  her  career  Sister 
Kermy  received  many  honors.  Hollywood 
made  a  movie  about  her.  She  was  wor- 
shipped by  her  thousands  of  patients  and 
their  families.  A  1949  GaUup  poU  listed 
her  as  one  of  the  persons  most  honored 
by  Americans.  In  the  1950  poU  she 
shared  honors  with  Mrs.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  as  one  of  the  two  women  most 
admired  by  Americans,  That  same  year 
Congress  passed  a  bill  which  President 
Truman  signed  to  grant  her  free  access 
to  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
passport  and  immigration  regulations. 
Only  two  other  persons  had  been  so  hon- 
ored—the Marquis  de  Lafayette  and  Sir 
Winston  Churchill. 

Sister  Kenny's  spirit  and  philosophy 
live  on  at  the  Sister  Kenny  Institute  in 
Minneapolis.  The  institute  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  leading  rehabilitation  centers 
for  patients  with  those  disorders  which 
have  rei')laced  polio  as  leading  cripplers. 
It  opens  new  doors  of  encouragement  and 
strength  for  victims  of  stroke,  arthritis. 
paralyzing  spinal  cord  injuries,  Parkin- 
son's disease,  cerebral  palsy,  and  numer- 
ous neuromuscular  disorders.  It  also  con- 
ducts broad  educational  programs  for 
health  professionals,  takes  workshops 
and  seminars  for  professionals  and  lay 
people  to  outlying  areas,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
rehabilitation  publication.  The  organi- 
zation that  perpetuates  her  name — the 
Friends  of  Sister  Kenny— will  com- 
memorate her  memory  at  a  dinner  in 
Minneapolis  September  20.  She  deserves 
to  be  remembered. 


SISTER  KENNY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  com- 
memorative observance  September  20  of 
the  birth  date  of  a  very  great  lady  of  this 
century— the  late  Sister  Elizabeth 
Kenny.  . 

Sister  Kenny  was  a  dynamic  back- 
woods nurse  from  Australia  who  came  to 
our  coimtry  in  1940.  She  was  first  dis- 
missed rather  coldly  by  our  medical 
leaders,  but  then  won  them  over  and  be- 
came an  international  heroine  because 
of  her  revolutionary  and  successful  treat- 
ment of  polio  victims  during  the  dev- 


STUDENTS  AS  TOUR  GLTDES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
our  country  Incurred  its  first  merchan- 
dise trade  deficit  since  1893.  This  alarm- 
ing deterioration  in  our  international 
commercial  position  was  one  component 
of  a  record  balance-of -payments  deficit 
which  reached  more  than  $9  billion  last 

year. 

However,  it  might  interest  the  Senate 
to  know  that  this  trade  deficit,  serious  as 
it  was  and  Is,  Is  not  as  large— using  the 
usual  American  f.o.b.  accounting  prin- 
ciples— as  the  payments  deficit  we  suf- 
fered in  the  area  of  travel.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  figures 
issued  in  late  June,  American  overseas 
travelers  spent  $2.7  billion  more  than 
foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States 
spent  In  this  country.  This  figure  com- 
pares to  the  $2.1  billion  trade  deficit— 
f  o.b  — we  suffered  in  1971. 

The  Congress  clearly  appreciates  the 
gravity  of  this  travel  receipts  gap.  In 
1970  the  Congress  enacted  legislation  to 
create  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Tourism,  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv- 
ice establish  a  tourism  resources  com- 
mission, and  private  Incentives  for 
State  travel  commissions  to  become  more 
active  in  visitor  promotion. 

This  leadership  and  foresight  were 
very  Important  in  giving  efforts  to  pro- 
mote travel  to  the  United  States  a  new 
sense  of  priority.  In  addition,  however, 
I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  under- 
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take  new  programs  designed  to  encourage 
foreign  visitors  to  meet  Americans  and 
to  understand  better  this  country.  Obvi- 
ously, one  of  the  most  important  bene- 
fits of  foreign  travel  is  gaining  a  new 
perspective  of  a  country  and  people  and 
not  simply  the  momentary  thrill  from 
scenic  novelty. 

Mr.  Bud  Smyser,  editor  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin,  understands  this 
point  very  clearly.  He  recently  wrote  a 
column  describing  a  program  other 
coimtries  operate,  using  students  as 
guides.  His  proposal  that  the  United 
States  emulate  this  program  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Travel 
Service  and  to  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  his 
column  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Students  as  Tour  Guides 
(By  A.  A.  Smyser) 

When  my  family  visited  West  Germany 
recently,  our  driver,  guide  and  Interpreter 
was  a  Oerman  graduate  student. 

It  was  a  great  experience — and  I  think  we 
got  more  insights  into  Qermany  than  we 
might  have  In  any  other  way  In  such  a 
short  time. 

In  a  way  we  have  the  German  government 
to  thank. 

This  Is  written  with  the  idea  that  the 
American  government,  which  wants  to  en- 
courage foreign  travel,  might  think  about 
what  Germany  does. 

As  I  wlU  explain,  however,  what  Germany 
does  Is  not  available  at  this  time  to  everyone. 

My  story  goes  back  to  late  1970  when  I 
was  Invited  by  the  West  German  Consulate 
In  San  Francisco  to  visit  West  Germany  as 
a  guest  of  the  goverrunent. 

Invitations  such  as  this  are  extended  every 
year  to  some  1,200  Journalists  and  politicians 
from  all  over  the  world,  as  part  of  a  cam- 
paign to  gain  better  world  understanding 
of  Germany.  (America  also  Invites  hundreds 
of  foreign  visitors  every  year  for  the  same 
reason.) 

Once  I  had  accepted  my  Invitation  I  was 
asked  to  outline  my  Interests  regarding  Ger- 
many and  tell  who  I'd  like  to  Interview  and 
what  places  I'd  like  to  visit. 

This  list  was  then  turned  over  to  a  quasl- 
government  agency  In  the  capital,  Bonn, 
called  Inter  Natlones. 

Frau  Leonora  Symonds  on  the  American 
desk  was  assigned  the  Job  of  making  up  a 
schedule  that  matched  my  requests — Inter- 
view leaders  of  both  major  political  parties. 
Interview  spokesmen  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment, get  briefings  on  the  Common  Market 
from  supporters  and  critics,  visit  small  as 
well  as  large  cities,  visit  West  Berlin,  visit 
the  Rhine  Industrial  region  and  also  the 
little  town  of  Dlnkelsbuhl  from  which  my 
ancestors  had  migrated  In  1730. 

The  two-week  schedule  that  resulted 
started  in  Frankfurt,  then  moved  on  to 
Bonn.  Munich.  Dlnkelsbuhl,  Berlin  (East 
and  West),  and  Hamburg. 

I  traveled  alone  by  train  and  plane  be- 
tween the  points  but  in  each  city  I  was  met 
on  arrival  by  a  college  student.  Some  recog- 
nized me  by  my  Hawaiian  sunburn  (In 
Decemberl  or  an  advance  picture.  Others 
held  up  signs  paging  "Herr  Smyser." 

The  six  students  were  a  great  variety.  The 
first  was  the  son  of  a  German  father  (Jew- 
ish) and  a  Spanish  mother  who  had  fled  to 
Argentina  In  World  War  II.  Another  was  a 
general's  son.  Another  was  from  a  family  that 
fled  the  Russians  when  he  was  a  babe  tn 
arms.  They  were  pointed  for  such  different 
careers  as  law.  psychology,  engineering, 
teaching  and  business. 


They  varied  from  mod  to  very  square.  They 
tended  to  criticise  the  government  more 
than  they  praised  it.  One  had  failed  to  evade 
military  service,  then  worked  hard  at  being 
a  bad  soldier  instead. 

In  common,  they  all  spoke  English  ex- 
tremely well. 

They  were  on  a  call  list  assembled  by 
Inter  Natlones. 

On  schedules  Irregular  enough  to  be  sand- 
wiched into  their  academic  year,  they  would 
take  off  one,  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  to 
escort  foreign  visitors  on  personalized 
tours — one  guide,  one  guest. 

For  the  students  it  meant  good  seats  at 
operas  and  symphonies  at  government  ex- 
pense as  hosts  to  their  guests.  It  also  meant 
touring  industrial  plants  and  serving  as 
interpreters  at  Interviews  with  some  of  the 
most  important  people  in  the  country,  people 
they  would  hardly  have  met  otherwise. 

It  was  hard  work.  Often  a  guest  would 
have  a  full  schedule  from  breakfast  to  mid- 
night, but  it  was  usually  interesting. 

There  was  also,  of  course,  pay  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  $20  a  day  above  expenses. 

Most  of  them  needed  the  financial  help 
but  several  said  the  opportunities  to  meet 
foreign  visitors  and  to  see  Germany  through 
doors  not  usually  open  to  them  were  as 
valuable  as  the  cash. 

This  visitor  foimd  it  equally  valuable. 

I  was  able  to  draw  on  the  perspectives  of 
half  a  dozen  young  men,  all  very  different. 
They  were  hardly  a  perfect  cross-section  of 
Germany  but  they  were  a  fascinating  slice 
of  it. 

I  think  our  own  government  could  copy 
this  plan,  to  the  advantage  of  at  least  three 
parties — the  government  itself  in  its  promo- 
tion efforts,  our  students  and  our  visitors. 

We  might  have  trouble  producing  the 
needed  foreign  language  fluency  (America 
is  far  behind  Europe  on  this  score)  but  the 
availability  of  such  jobs  might  actually 
stimulate  foreign  language  study  on  U.S. 
campuses.  At  present  most  of  our  guests  are 
escorted  by  State  Department  career  people 
who  may  travel  with  them  throughout  their 
visit.  Not  much  variety  there. 

This  year  when  I  was  planning  a  private 
family  trip  to  Europe  I  wrote  to  Inter  Na- 
tlones and  asked  if  I  could  strike  up  an  un- 
official arrangement  with  one  of  their  stu- 
dents, at  no  expense  or  liability  to  the  West 
German  government. 

A  month  later  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  man  in  Stuttgart  to  whom  my  letter 
was  referred. 

He  helped  us  map  out  a  schedule,  met  the 
four  of  us  in  Switzerland  and  drove  us  for 
a  week  through  Liechtenstein,  Germany. 
Luxembourg  and  into  Paris.  It  was  a  week  of 
discovery  for  him  as  well  as  us.  His  lan- 
guage fluency  helped  us  over  many  rough 
spots — and  his  warmth  and  sense  of  humor 
made  him  a  most  congenial  companion. 

I  paid  his  expenses  for  the  week,  plus  $200 
for  his  car  (which  we  drove  2.000  kilometers) , 
plus  $175  to  slightly  overmatch  his  Inter 
Natlones  salary  schedule. 

I  felt  I  was  getting  a  great  bargain.  He 
thought  he  was  getting  too  much  pay.  It 
was  a  nice  way  to  leave  It. 

Inter  Natlones  is  not  now  In  the  business 
of  helping  the  general  public.  Its  limited 
student  call  list  probably  would  be  swamped 
If  It  were  to  try. 

But  Inter  Natlones  has  a  handle  on  a  very 
good  Idea. 

We  ought  to  copy  it  in  America. 

Here  In  Hawaii  some  University  of  Hawaii 
students  might  work  wonders  In  giving  Asian 
visitors  their  own  fresh  perspectives  on  the 
United  States. 


A  NATIONAL  GROWTH  POLICY 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
11  of  this  year,  I  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Hartke  National  Growth  Policy 


Planning  Act  of  1972.  This  act  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  growth 
policy  to  effectuate  economic  develop- 
ment, population  control,  housing  distri- 
bution, the  uses  of  natural  resources,  the 
protection  of  the  environment,  and  the 
location  of  government  and  private  facil- 
ities in  a  manner  and  magnitude  that  it 
is  hoped  will  increase  the  odds  that  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  prosper.  The  act 
also  establishes  a  National  Growth  Pol- 
icy Planning  Board  to  help  coordinate 
the  efforts  of  Federal,  regional,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  control  and 
manage  growth.  In  effect,  this  would 
provide  the  Nation  with  a  research,  plan- 
ning, and  coordinating  board  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  while  emphasizing  State,  local, 
and  public  participation.  To  supplement 
these  requirements,  a  progrrim  of  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  interstate  agen- 
cies is  established  to  develop  statewide 
and  regional  growth  planning  as  ele- 
ments of  a  national  growth  policy. 

Mr.  President,  this  Hartke  legislation 
will  complement  the  Full  Opportunity 
and  National  Goals  and  Priorities  Act 
passed  recently  by  the  Senate  and  the 
impending  legislation  concerning  na- 
tional land  use  policy  which  will  be  be- 
fore us  shortly.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  in 
support  of  a  national  growth  policy  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  June  27, 

1972] 

To     Provide     Decent     Housing     for     All, 

Growth     Policy,    Agency    Needed 

(By  Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.) 

If  there's  one  thing  that's  obvious  about 
the  housing  situation  it  is  that  the  demand 
for  housing  that  low  and  middle  income  peo- 
ple can  afford  will  not  be  met  unless  there 
are  some  drastic  departures  from  past  poli- 
cies. Some  60  per  cent  of  all  Americans  are 
unable  to  afford  the  price  of  a  new  home, 
and  conditions  seem  bound  to  get  worse  in- 
stead of  better. 

When  you  deduct  the  numbers  of  sound 
housing  units  lost  each  year  thru  abandon- 
ment, which  is  an  Increasing  problem  in 
many  cities,  and  thru  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects, highway  construction  and  other  reasons, 
there  probably  Is  a  net  loss  of  available  hous- 
ing units.  The  half-million  subsidized  units 
buUt  per  year  don't  even  balance  the  num- 
bers of  houses  and  apartments  lost,  much 
less  add  to  the  supply  of  needed  housing. 

When  we  see  that  70  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation lives  on  one  per  cent  of  the  land,  that 
the  nation's  population  will  probably  grow 
to  some  300  million  people  In  the  next  30 
years,  and  that  sky-rocketing  land  costs  are 
making  housing  for  all  but  the  favored  few 
too  expensive,  the  case  becomes  strong  for 
a  national  urban  growth  policy  and  a  fed- 
eral National  Urban  Growth  Agency  to  Im- 
plement such  a  policy. 

Such  a  national  agency  could  help  to 
counter  the  effects  of  a  fractured  society 
which  finds  It  difficult  to  solve  its  housing 
problems  because  of  the  conflicting  claims 
and  jurisdictions  of  local  governments  and 
local  zoning  laws.  Taken  together,  this  patch- 
work of  locally-formtilated  policies  and  pro- 
grams amounts  to  no  national  policy  at  all. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  a  National  Urban 
Growth  Agency  would  be  to  acqtilre  land  and 
"bank"  It  for  futtire  urban  development.  By 
taking  some  land — and  It  needn't  amount  to 
very  much — off  the  speculative  market,  one 
of  the  prime  factors  In  controlling  spiraling 
costs  would  be  neutralized.  The  agency  could 
then  make  rational  plans  for  future  develop- 
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ment,  with  the  opportunity  to  help  create 
sound,  balanced  communities. 

The  agency  could  also  act  as  "houser  of 
last  resort,"  assurtog  an  adequate  supply  of 
decent  housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families  that  can't  be  served  by  the  private 
market. 

It  would  also  be  mandated  to  plan,  and  to 
build  where  local  governmental  units  refuse 
to  develop  fair  and  rational  plans.  A  Na- 
tional Urban  Grovirth  Agency,  financed  as 
other  government  units  and  with  the  power 
to  sell  bonds  and  to  build  directly,  could 
well  become  the  means  by  which  chaos  Is  re- 
placed by  fair,  rational  planning  and  use  of 
our  national  resources. 

There  are  ample  models  for  such  an 
agency.  European  and  other  countries  have 
had  excellent  experience  with  planned  com- 
munities and  New  York  State  has  a  state 
agency  that  is  somewhat  similar  to  what  I've 
suggested. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  development.  Our 
onlv  choice  lies  In  the  nature  of  that  devel- 
opment; whether  it  will  continue  to  be  hap- 
hazard and  unplanned,  leading  to  tirban  and 
suburban  blight  and  the  exclusion  of  lower 
income  families,  or  whether  it  will  be  orderly, 
planned  development  that  solves  problems 
and  doesn't  as  our  present  lack  of  a  system 
does,  create  them. 

We  are  too  far  behind  In  the  national 
promise  to  provide  decent  housing  for  all  to 
be  able  to  avoid  the  issue  for  much  longer. 
We  know  what  the  problem  is,  we  know  past 
efforts  have  failed  dismally,  and  now  we  need 
the  courage  to  create  the  tools  that  will 
finally  get  the  Job  done. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  May  5,  1972) 
A  Nonpolicy  on  Urban  America 
An  official  of  the  Nixon  administration  was 
asked  at  a  private  meeting  here  in  February 
about  a  report  on  urban  growth  that  the 
White  House  was  required  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress that  month.  He  indicated  that  it  was  a 
low-priority  i'-em  being  assembled  by  a  sec- 
ond-level. Interagency  committee.  The  result, 
as  might  be  e:pected,  was  a  document  devoid 
of  policy  direction  and  leadership. 

This  seems  surprising,  since  Mr.  Nixon 
himself,  in  his  1970  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, stressed  rtiral  population  losses  and 
the  complex  social  and  economic  problems  of 
mptropolitan  America  as  crises  that  must  be 
dealt  with.  In  partial  response.  Congress  In 
December  1970  asked  for  the  urban-growth 
report  and  that  it  Include  topics  such  as 
poverty  and  unemployment,  migration 
trends,  disorderly  urbanization  and  lack  of 
housing. 

The  report  says,  in  effect,  that  urban  diffi- 
culties and  suburban  growth  are  affected  by 
rural  migration,  that  they  are  tough  prob- 
lems and  that  states  and  local  governments 
have  primary  responsibility  to  solve  them. 
One  member  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
George  Romney,  secretary  of  housing  and  ur- 
ban development,  has  addressed  himself  to 
central-city  and  metropolitan  problems,  and 
his  experience  Is  Instructive.  Romney  tried 
to  sell  the  White  House  on  a  program  under 
which  one   federal  department  would  have 
responsibility  to  focus  on  the  broad  array  of 
social,  physical  and  environmental  problems 
of  large  urban  areas.  It  would  put  together 
the  segmented  efforts  of  federal  agencies  and 
local    governments.    That    wasn't    accepted. 
Now  Romney  Is  touring  the  country,  stress- 
ing state  responslbUlty  to  "help  overcome  the 
mounting  human  and  economic  costs  that 
result  from  balkanization"  of  government  in 
big  lu'ban  areas  and  urging  local  officials  to 
cooperate  with  each  other. 

To  hold  that  center-city  problems  and  ur- 
ban growth  are  not  federal  responsibilities  la 
unrealistic.  Federal  agricultural  policies  have 
been  a  big  factor  in  the  migration  of  millions 
of  people  from  the  countryside  to  urban 
areas  in  the  past  30  years.  The  Interstate 
highway   program    opened   to   development 


millions  of  acres  of  undeveloped  land  in  rural 
portions  of  urban  areas.  Federal  housmg  and 
taxmg  policies  promoted  the  sprawl  of  pop- 
ulation and  single-family  homes  into  sub- 
urban and  suburban-rural  areas. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  a  state-federal  commis- 
sion, pointed  this  out  years  ago,  and  oy  1968 
had  urged  "immediate  establishment  of  a 
national  policy  for  guiding  the  location  and 
character  of  future  urbanization."  The  com- 
mission also  outlined,  fairly  specifically,  the 
possible  contents  of  such  a  policy. 

More  recently,  a  task  force  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  proposed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  million  acres  of  land  in  central 
cities  and  on  the  undeveloped  frtoges  of 
metropolitan  areas  in  order  to  rebuild  cities 
and  to  guide  growth. 

The  NLton  administration  has  no  apparent 
policy  on  urban  growth.  Daniel  P.  Moynl- 
han,  former  adviser  to  President  Nixon,  noted 
in  1969  that  to  let  nature  take  Its  course  on 
urban  grovrth  is  itself  a  policy,  of  sorts.  More 
a  nonpolicy,  we'd  call  it  ...  a  nonpolicy 
favoring  the  contuiued  decay  of  central  cities 
and  Illogical,  largely  undirected  growth  of 
large,  sprawling  metropolitan  complexes. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  16,  1972] 

Problem-Plagued  Northern  California 

Acts  to  Lnarr  Growth 

(By  Rasa  Gustaltls) 

San  Francisco.— Belatedly  recognizing  that 

population    expansion    doesn't    necessarily 

mean    economic    progress,    some    California 

communities   are   taking   vigorous  steps  to 

limit  and  control  growth. 

Thus  far,  no  California  public  figure  has 
gone  so  far  as  Oregon's  conservative-minded 
Gov.  Tom  McCall,  who  pleaded  last  year  on 
nationwide  TV:  "Come  visit  us  again  and 
again  .  .  .  but  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  come 
here  to  live." 

In  San  Diego,  developers  must  now  prove 
to  the  city's  satisfaction  that  enough  com- 
munitv  facilities  will  be  available. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  planning  commission 
has  proposed  stringent  limits  on  the  height  of 
buildings,  arguing  that  the  costs  resulting 
from  high-rises  exceeded  the  economic  bene- 
fits they  conferred  on  the  community. 

The  trend  toward  limiting  growth  Is 
strongest,  however.  In  smaller  commtmltles 
*  •  •  and  commuters. 

"It's  not  Just  the  starry-eyed  people  and 
the  posy  pluckers.  It's  the  homeowner  who's 
feeling  the  bite  In  Increased  taxes,  utUltles 
and  various  services,"  said  Jack  Abbott,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  California  Tomorrow, 
a  group  that  seeks  to  encourage  enlightened 
planning. 

Petaluma,  45  freeway  minutes  north  or 
San  Francisco,  has  adopted  what  may  be  the 
most  imaginative  growth  control  policy.  Until 
a  dozen  years  ago  It  was  a  rural  town  sur- 
rounded by  poultry  farms  and  dairies.  Then, 
as  a  new  aqueduct  Increased  the  water  supply, 
the  poptUatlon  began  to  leap,  from  14,000  In 
1960  to  30,000  this  year.  Tract  houses  and 
mobile  homes  spread  tlcky  tacky  out  from  the 
pretty  Victorian  center  into  the  farmland. 

The  city  annexed  land  liberally  and  was 
generous  with  developers  until,  two  years  ago, 
it  took  a  look  at  Its  overcrowded  schools  and 
overburdened  community  services,  and  Im- 
posed a  year's  building  moratorium. 

Now  It  has  an  environmental  design  plan 
and  a  rigid  growth  limit,  specifying  that  no 
more  than  500  sulxllvlslon  units  may  be  built 
per  year.  So  far,  according  to  City  Manager 
Robert  H.  Meyer,  developers  have  proved  co- 
operative. 

Across  the  bay  In  the  Amadore  Valley,  how- 
ever, the  Associated  Home  Builders  of  the 
Greater  East  Bay  have  sued  the  cities  of 
Llvermore  and  Pleasanton,  charging  that  a 
growth-control  measure  passed  by  voters  last 
April  Is  unconstitutionally  vague. 

ThlB  SAVE  (Save  All  Valley  Envlronmenit) 
initiative  requires  that  Issuance  ot  building 


permits  cease  when  schools  are  overcrowded, 
sewer  faculties  are  Inadequate  or  water  ra- 
tioning Is  In  effect. 

The  voters  acted  out  of  frustration  with 
local  authorities. 

Llvermore  (population  45,000)  is  the  site 
of  the  Lawrence  Laboratory,  administered  by 
the  University  of  California  luider  contract  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  It  conducts 
much    of    the     nation's    nuclear    weapons 

with  Its  advent  in  1952.  what  had  been  an 
agricultural  center  began  to  change.  The  lab 
stopped  growing  about  five  years  ago,  said 
Clarence  Hoemg,  a  scientist  there  and  one 
of  the  SAVE  sponsors.  But  population  in  the 
valley  continued  to  Increase.  Most  of  the 
newcomers  to  sprouting  sul)divisions  were 
commuters  from  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
The  Amadore  VaUey  has  the  worst  air  pol- 
lution in  Northern  California.  Half  of  It 
drifts  In  on  prevailing  winds  from  bay  area 
cities,  half  is  generated  locally,  largely  by  au- 
tomobile traffic.  A  four-fold  increase  in  the 
valley's  100.000  population  has  been  pro- 
jected over  the  next  30  years. 

The  growing  crisis  came  sharply  to  resi- 
dents' attention  last  fall  when  the  school 
administration  in  Llvermore  warned  that  It 
would  not  be  able  to  accommodate  the  chil- 
dren who  were  expected  under  current  pro- 
jections. Soon  thereafter,  a  report  was  re- 
leased warning  that  water  ratlonmg  might 
be  needed  this  summer. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  many  citizen* 
concluded  that,  as  CouncUman  Donald  O. 
MUler  put  1*,  "every  new  house  Is  built  with 
a  subsidy  by  the  people  who  live  here." 

Among  the  leaders  In  the  Initiative  was 
Gloria  Taylor,  an  artist  and  the  wife  of  a  lab 
employee,  who  believes  that  "developers  have 
to  be  forced  to  realize  that  they  are  bulldmg 
a  community  that  has  to  sustain  Itself  after 
they  leave."  She  sees  commuting  as  "dlsrup- 
tive  to  society"  and  says  "It's  beoomlng  im- 
moral to  commute  60  miles  a  day,  becatise  of 
the  environmental  Impact  and  becatise  the 
rest  of  us  have  to  pay  for  It." 

Also  Involved  was  William  Moore,  who  was 
born  in  the  San  Fernando  VaUey  and  saw 
its  orange  groves  yield  to  rows  of  tract 
houses. 

"That  place  Is  beyond  help  now,"  he  said. 
"What  was  wrong  there  has  been  obvious  for 
a  long  time,  but  the  economic  pressures  are 
so  severe  it's  hard  to  say  no.  When  you  finally 
do.  you  get  instant  lawsuits." 

A  leading  opponent  of  the  SAVE  Initiative 
was  GUbert  Marguth,  operator  of  a  small 
electronics  firm  and  a  former  mayor  of 
Llvermore. 

"SAVE  offers  no  solutions  and  lulls  people 
Into  a  false  sense  of  comfort,"  he  said.  The 
need  Is  for  "a  total  study  of  this  valleys 
regional,  social,  political  and  environmental 
factors,  and  not  just  land  use  planning." 

Urban  conservationists  like  to  point  to  a 
study  done  by  Livingston  and  Blayney,  city 
and  regional  planners,  for  the  city  of  Palo 
Alto  in  1969. 

Palo  Alto  sought  guidance  In  zoning  for 
development  of  some  4,500  acres  of  hilly, 
high-priced  land  It  had  annexed.  The  plan- 
ners' conclusion:  no  development  at  all 
would  be  financially  most  beneficial. 

The  city  Is  now  in  the  process  of  assuring 
that  the  hUls  remain  as  open  space.  Some  of 
the  land  has  been  acquired  by  the  city,  some 
has  been  zoned  for  farming,  golf  courses  and 
cattle  renchlng.  In  November,  votera  will 
decide  whether  to  create  a  new  regional  park 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  acreage. 

"Everyone  knew  that  low-priced  and 
medium-priced  residential  development 
didn't  pay  Its  own  way,"  said  planner 
Lawrence  Livingston.  "But  this  showed  that 
high-priced  development  at  least  In  this  In- 
stance— did  not." 

However,  he  cautioned,  "Palo  Alto  Is  an 
unusual  suburban  community.  It  has  a  high 
percentage  of  Jobs  per  population,  a  large 
regional  shopping  center,  a  major  university." 
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The  study,  "used  properly,  shows  that  In 
certain  areas,  financially  as  well  as  environ- 
mentally,^ open  space  rather  than  develop- 
ment makes  more  sense.  But  It's  been  mis- 
used as  an  exclusionary  device — something 
we  very  strongly  disapprove  of,"  he  said. 

Correctly  or  not.  the  Livingston  and 
Blayfley  study  has  been  influential  in  Liver- 
more,  in  Petaluma  and  among  Marin  County 
voters  who  last  November  turned  down  a 
proposal  for  an  aqueduct.  A  major  argument 
was  that  It  would  have  created  pressure  for 
more  development. 

Though  some  growth-control  steps  are 
being  taken  In  Southern  California,  most  of 
the  effort  so  far  has  been  exerted  In  the 
North.  It's  here  that  many  Caltfornlans  still 
believe,  as  planner  Livingston  put  It,  "that 
It's  possible  to  save  something — or  even  that 
there's  something  worth  saving." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1072] 

Rich  Nations  Wabnto  To  Ctjsb  Growth  Rate 

(By  Claire  Sterling) 

Stockholm,  June  8. — For  the  first  time 
since  the  V2i.  environment  conference 
opened  here  on  Monday,  a  spokesman  for  ten 
Off  the  world's  richest  nations — Slcco  Man- 
sholt,  president  of  the  European  Common 
Market  Commission — has  suggested  that  the 
continuing  "uncontrolled"  economic  growth 
0*  these  privileged  powers  should  be  re- 
examined In  the  light  of  dwindling  resources 
and  the  widening  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
nations. 

At  the  same  plenary  session  today.  World 
Bank  President  Robert  McNamara  declared 
that,  at  present  growth  rates,  the  wealthier 
states  would  have  an  extra  trillion  dollars  a 
year  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  and  urged 
them  to  use  a  small  fraction  of  It  to  double 
their  aid  to  developing  countries. 

Both  of  these  blunt  messages,  from  men 
of  such  high  International  standing,  under- 
lined the  Isolation  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
here.  While  representing  the  richest  of  the 
34  "developed"  states  among  the  112  coun- 
tries attending  the  environment  conference, 
the  American  delegation  Is  the  only  one 
rigidly  committed  to  oppose  Increased  Inter- 
natlonal-ald  levels. 

How  far  It  has  been  backed  Into  a  corner 
because  of  this  stand  became  clear  last  night. 
when  the  oommlttee  on  International  trade 
relations  approved  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions to  help  developing  countries  meet  pos- 
sible environmental  costs. 

The  most  sweeping  and  controversial  of 
these  proposals,  providing  "compensation"  to 
developing  states  for  export  losses  caused  by 
higher  environmental  standards  In  the  de- 
veloped states,  was  approved  with  only  two 
opposing  votes,  those  of  the  United  States 
and  Guyana. 

Another  punishing  development  for  the 
tr.S.  delegation  has  been  Its  failure  to  save 
the  secretariat's  five-page  draft  declaration 
on  the  human  environment  from  a  riptide 
of  amendments.  Put  together  with  Immense- 
ly patient  effort,  and  representing  the  lowest 
possible  common  denominator,  the  draft 
declaration  was  one  of  the  few  positive  com- 
mitments for  International  collaboration 
which  the  Americans  had  hoped  would  come 
out  of  this  conference. 

To  keep  the  declaration  more  or  less  In- 
tact, a  highly  restricted  group  of  four  coun- 
tries Sweden.  Brazil.  Kenya  and  the  United 
States  has  been  locked  In  negotiation  since 
last  weekend. 

These  efforts  broke  down  last  night,  how- 
ever, when  China  demanded  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  review  and  revise  the 
whole  declaration.  The  floodgates  having  thus 
been  opened,  the  African  states  alone  have 
reportedly  prepared  100  amendments. 

[News  dispatches  reported  later  that  the 
conference  general  assembly  approved  the 
Chinese  proposal  to  open  the  declaration  for 
reconsideration  by  all  participants.] 

It  Is  clear  from  such  developments  that 


this  conference,  the  first  to  consider  environ- 
mental problems  on  a  planetary  scale,  is 
tending  more  and  more  to  concentrate  on 
the  Third  World's  side  of  these  questions. 
The  reasons  were  evident  In  today's  speeches 
both  by  Mansholt  and  McNamara. 

Speaking  for  the  Common  Market  states. 
Mansholt  pointed  out  that  the  world's  rich 
nations  represent  a  quarter  of  the  world's 
population  but  consume  10  times  more  en- 
ergy and  20  times  more  natural  resources  per 
inhabitant  than  the  poor  nations  do. 

Given  the  "finite  character  of  our  earth 
and  Its  limited  reserves  of  energy  and  raw 
materials,"  he  said,  "we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  can  continue  to  pursue  our  eco- 
nomic growth,  at  least  along  present  lines  .  .  . 
whether  our  present  social  structure  and  pro- 
duction processes  are  still  defensible  .  .  . 
whether  we  in  the  rich  countries  are  willing 
to  face  the  consequences  or  will  take  refuge 
In  a  fight  against  symptoms  to  avoid  answer- 
ing the  question." 

Mansholt's  suggestion  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced Industrial  nations  should  perhaps 
start  shifting  from  growth  to  equilibrium  Is 
not  new.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  Interna- 
tional controversy  since  the  Club  of  Rome,  a 
group  of  experts  concerned  about  pollution, 
published  the  results  of  a  global  computer 
study  by  a  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology team  last  March,  called  "The  Limits 
to  Growth." 

Arguments  for  and  against  this  study  have 
dominated  practically  all  the  sideshows  at 
this  conference,  from  anarchist  groups  to 
pacifists  to  the  International  Institute  of 
Environmental  Affairs  which  is  sponsoring  a 
series  of  distinguished  lecturers  here  includ- 
ing British  economist  Barbara  Ward,  Nor- 
wegian explorer  Thor  Heyerdahl  and  Swedish 
economist  Gunnar  Myrdal.  Until  Mansholt's 
speech  this  afternoon,  however,  nobody  had 
dared  to  publicly  discuss  what  nearly  every- 
body has  been  arguing  about  privately — 
namely,  the  necessity,  desirability,  or  feasi- 
bility of  slowing  down  the  growth  rate  of  the 
world's  wealthy  industrial  states. 

Speaking  to  one  aspect  of  the  same  point 
this  afternoon.  McNamara  vigorously  re- 
futed a  widely  held  view  here  that  the  poorer 
countries  might  best  solve  their  growth  pro- 
lems  by  becoming  "pollution  havens" — pro- 
viding "flags  of  convenience"  for  the  transfer 
of  the  richer  states'  dirtiest  Industries,  as  one 
U.N.  official  put  It. 

Raising  the  poor  states'  presently  "un- 
acceptable" development  levels  "will  not 
necessarily  Involve  an  unacceptable  burden 
either  on  their  own  or  anybody  else's  en- 
vironment," McNamara  said. 

In  every  Instance  to  date,  he  added,  the 
World  Bank's  own  environmental  Impact 
studies  have  shown  that  environmental 
hazards  can  be  reduced  "either  at  no  cost,  or 
at  a  cost  so  moderate  that  the  borrower  has 
been  fully  agreeable  to  accepting  the  neces- 
sary safeguards." 

The  average  extra  cost  of  such  safeguards 
rarely  runs  to  more  than  2  or  at  most  3  per 
cent  of  the  project  total,  he  said. 

Considering  the  enormous  annual  gains 
In  the  income  of  the  wealthy  nations  and  the 
negligible  size  of  these  added  costs  for  the 
poorer  countries,  he  said,  "the  suggestion 
that  the  rich  countries  cannot  spare  the 
mlniscvile  percentage  of  incremental  income 
necessary  ...  Is  simply  beyond  credence." 

"Ecological  considerations  have  made  us  all 
more  aware  of  the  interdependencies  of  our 
world,"  he  concluded.  "We  have  come  to 
see  our  planet  as  a  'spaceship  earth*.  But 
what  we  must  not  forget  is  that  one-quarter 
of  the  passengers  on  that  ship  have  luxu- 
rious flrst-class  accommodations  and  the 
remaining  three-quarters  are  travelling  In 
steerage. 

"That  does  not  make  for  a  happy  ship — In 
space  or  anywhere  else.  All  the  less  so  when 
the  steerage  passengers  realize  that  there  are 
at  hand  the  means  to  make  the  accommoda- 
datlons  more  reasonable  for  everyone." 


In  McNamara's  view,  the  world's  rich  states 
must  recognize  five  essential  requirements: 

That  economic  growth  in  the  developing 
countries  is  essential  if  they  are  to  deal 
with  their  human  problems. 

That  such  growth,  if  properly  planned, 
need  not  cause  unacceptable  ecological 
panaltles. 

That  the  developing  countries  must  be 
assisted  In  their  choice  of  a  growth  pattern 
which  win  yield  a  combination  of  high 
economic  gain  with  low  environmental  risk. 

That  external  support  must  be  provided 
for  this  economic  advance  by  moving  more 
rapidly  toward  meeting  the  United  Nations' 
concessionary  aid  target  of  0.7  per  cent  of 
each  industrialized  nation's  gross  national 
product,  and  by  "dismantling  and  discarding 
Inequitable  trade  barriers  which  restrict  ex- 
ports from  power  countries." 

"niat  the  rich  states  must  recognize,  above 
all,  that  "human  degradation  Is  the  most 
dangerous  pollutant  there  Is." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  4,  1972] 

Plan  for  Coordinating  Untt  Backed  at 

Ecology    Parley 

(By   Gladwin   Hill) 

Stockholm,  June  13. — A  plan  for  a  new 
permanent  organization  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  coordinate  International  environ- 
mental activities  was  completed  here  today 
at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment. 

"This  may  well  be  the  high  point  of  the 
conference,"  Russell  E.  Train,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation,  commented  to- 
night. "It  may  well  be  the  best  remembered 
accomplishment  of  our  two  weeks  here." 

After  months  of  hearings  and  backstage  ne- 
gotiations, a  conference  committee  on  which 
all  114  participating  nations  have  seats  put 
finishing  touches  on  the  project.  The  plan 
for  the  new  organization,  a  compact  unit  of 
perhaps  no  more  than  30  persons,  is  expected 
to  be  approved  by  the  conference's  full  ses- 
sion within  the  next  two  days  and  subse- 
quently by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. 

POLICY    COUNCIL    PLANNED 

The  coordinating  unit  is  to  be  provided 
with  a  program  of  international  measures 
that  the  conference  delegates  here  have  been 
shaping  for  the  last  10  days,  and.  It  is  hoped, 
with  a  sort  of  international  environmental 
constitution  over  which  the  delegates  were 
still  toiling  tonight. 

It  also  would  be  backed  by  a  policy  coun- 
cil composed  of  representatives  of  48  nations, 
elected  for  three-year  terms. 

The  coordinating  unit  Is  to  have  two  main 
functions:  to  give  direction  and  coherence 
to  the  now-fragmented  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting environmental  activities  of  United 
Nations  agencies  and  other  organizations, 
and  to  steer  financial  and  technical  help  to 
new  programs  for  which  It  sees  a  need. 

The  head  of  the  new  organization  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  Maurice  F.  Strong,  the  43 -year- 
old  Canadian  who  was  the  chief  organizer  of 
the  Stockholm  assemblage.  He  Is  understood 
to  be  already  tentatively  lining  up  a  staff 
for  the  new  coordinating  unit. 

NO  ACTION  ON  SCIENCE  CENTER 

The  new  organization  Is  to  be  technically 
under  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Cotmcll,  and  Its  headquarters  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  In  Geneva. 

Its  housekeeping  expenses  are  to  come 
from  the  United  Nations  general  fund,  but 
Its  major  outlays  will  be  met  from  an  "en- 
vironmental fund"  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  major  nations.  President 
Nixon  has  pledged  a  United  States  contri- 
bution of  ♦40-mllllon  toward  a  five-year 
budget  of  $100-mllllon.  Mr.  Strong  has  sug- 
gested that  larger  outlays  may  be  In  order. 

The  committee  voted  against  considering 
here  one  feature  of  the  permanent  organi- 
zation plan,  a  proposal  by  Senator  Warren 
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G.  Magnuson,  Democrat  of  Washington,  to 
establish  a  "world  environmental  institute" 
as  a  scientific  and  technological  center  for 
the  international  environmental  effort. 


THE  BLOODBATH  OF  BINH  DINH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees,  I  have  regularly  reported  to 
the  Senate  the  tragic  statistics  of  human 
suffering  caused  by  the  endless  war  in 
Indochina.  Every  day  the  news  media  re- 
minds us  of  the  bloodbath  caused  by  this 
war — as  the  bombing  escalates,  as  the 
shelling  goes  on,  as  the  violence  spreads, 
from  both  sides. 

The  latest  bloody  example  is  the  re- 
port from  Binh  Dinh  Province  in  South 
Vietnam,  where  the  executions  of  several 
hundred  South  Vietnamese  officials  at 
the  hands  of  the  Viet^cong  last  month 
have  been  substantiated.  But  as  the  New 
York  Times  observes  in  reporting  the 
Binh  Dinh  slaughter,  talk  of  a  future 
"bloodbath"  from  such  episodes,  both  ob- 
scures the  very  real  bloodbath  that  is  go- 
ing on  today,  every  day,  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  all  of  Indochina,  as  well  as 
what  steps  are  necessary  to  avoid  fur- 
ther bloodshed. 

For  the  fact  is,  the  only  way  to  end  the 
bloodbath  is  to  negotiate  an  immediate 
end  to  America's  prolongation  of  the  war 
by  providing  the  military  supplies  and 
bombs  that  continue  It,  and  to  help  be- 
gin the  process  of  political  accommoda- 
tion necessary  to  end  the  violence.  In  the 
case  of  political  accommodation,  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  should  obviously  in- 
clude provisions  to  protect  and  provide 
sanctuaries  for  those  who  fear  for  their 
lives. 

The  safety  and  right  of  asylum  for 
South  Vietnamese  citizens  opposed  to 
the  political  solution  achieved  in  their 
country  can  only  be  provided  by  nego- 
tiations. And  there  is  ample  precedent 
for  such  provisions — within  the  histori- 
cal context  of  Indochina  and  elsewhere. 
We  all  know,  for  example,  that  the  right 
of  refuge  and  population  regroupment 
was  agreed  to  in  the  Gteneva  Accords  of 
1954.  which  ended  the  first  Indochina 
war.  And  in  similar  wars,  no  less  bloody 
and  impassioned  than  Vietnam — such  as 
Algeria,  or  even  Nigeria — the  Issue  of 
protecting  former  opposition  groups  and 
the  civilian  population  was  guaranteed 
in  the  arrangements  which  followed  the 
war,  and,  In  the  main,  were  satisfactorily 
carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  many 
times  on  the  Senate  floor,  none  of  us 
holds  any  brief  for  violence  from  any 
side  in  Vietnam.  We  ought  to  condemn 
all  the  violence  and  all  those  who  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  violence  under 
whatever  name  or  slogan — whether  it  Is 
the  executions  carried  out  by  the  Viet- 
cong  in  Binh  Dinh  or  by  the  U.S.  fi- 
nanced Phoenix  program  in  Bin  Dinh. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  Yorker  Magazine  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  as  well  as  an  earlier 
discussion  of   the   bloodbath   theory   I 
inserted  into  the  Record  over  2  years  ago. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  6,  1972] 
Bloodbath  in  Binh  Dinh  .  .  . 
The  public  execution  of  an  estimated  250 
to  500  Saigon  officials  and  others  by  Commu- 
nist forces  during  their  occupation  of  Blnh- 
dlnh  Province  adds  another  sordid  chapter 
to  the  bloody  history  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  executions,  reported  by  allied  Intelli- 
gence officers  and  corroborated  In  on-the- 
spot  interviews  by  a  Times  correspondent, 
e.>cpo6e  once  more  the  ruthless  brutality 
which  the  Communists  exhibited  at  Hue 
during  their  1968  Tet  offensive.  Such  bar- 
baric tactics  serve  to  undermine  the  pros- 
pects for  a  political  accommodation  in 
South  Vietnam — the  kind  of  accommodation 
the  Communists  say  they  are  seeking  in 
Paris. 

Blnhdlnh  has  also  been  a  principal  target 
of  the  Infamous  "PhoenU"  program,  under 
which  South  Vietnamese  counterterror 
teams — recruited,  organized,  supplied  and 
paid  by  the  C.I.A. — have  sought  to  "neutral- 
ize" Communist  cadres  throughout  the 
country.  According  to  testimony  before  a 
House  subcommittee  last  year.  9,820  civilian 
Communists  were  executed  under  this  pro- 
gram in  a  fourteen-month  period. 

Both  sides  have  committed  calculated 
atrocities  in  South  Vietnam,  over  and  be- 
yond the  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  In- 
evitably results  from  the  massive  American 
bombing  and  Communist  shelling  that  have 
dominated  the  latest  round  of  fighting 
there.  Bloody  reprisals,  like  those  that  fol- 
lowed the  unsuccessful  Communist  coup  In 
Indonesia  seven  years  ago.  are  Indeed  a  grue- 
some possibility  for  postwar  Vietnam,  no 
matter  which  side  "wins."  But  they  can 
hardly  be  more  terrible  than  the  bloodbath 
the  Vietnamese  are  suffering  each  day  that 
this  brutal  war  continues.  The  sooner  both 
sides  move  toward  a  negotiated  settlement, 
the  better  the  chances  will  be  for  a  relatively 
bloodless  reconciliation. 


[From  the  New  Yorker,  July  29,  1972] 

Notes  and  Comment 
Every  day  last  week,  we  Americans  dropped 
four  thousand  tons  of  bombs  on  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  On  one  recent  day.  In  Quang 
Trl  Province  alone — an  area  not  much  larger 
than  Rhode  Island— we  dropped  twenty-five 
hundred  tons  of  bombs,  with  three  or  four 
times  the  blast-damage  force  of  the  atomic 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima.  That  is  what 
the  war  has  come  down  to.  In  this  year's 
Presidential  election,  as  In  the  last  two  Presi- 
dential elections,  the  country  wlU  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the  war, 
but  It  Is  a  changed  war  now.  and  a  changed 
country.  The  country  has  been  brought  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion   by  the   war.   It   is  an 
exhaustion     of     sensibility,     however— not 
physical  exhaustion.  Most  of  us  find  It  more 
tiring  to  think  about  the  war  than  to  wage 
the  war.  Thinking  about  the  war  takes  spe- 
cial effort,  after  aU  these  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  waging  the  war  is  easy.  All  you  have  to 
do  Is  to  go  on  with  business  as  usual.  This 
is  enough  because  the  war  has  become  part 
of  America's  business  as  usual.  The  war  has 
Inertia  on  Its  side.  In  a  strange  reversal  of 
the  usual  order  of  things,  it  requires  inaction 
to  fight  the  war  and  action  to  stop  fighting 
it.  And  because  It  takes  so  little  for  most  of 
us  to  go  on  with  the  war,  we  sometimes  get 
the  feeling  that  someone  else  is  waging  It. 
or  that  no  one  is  waging  it — as  though  the 
computers  and  the  B-52s  could  wage  it  by 
themselves.  Yet  In  fact  It  is  no  one  but  we 
ourselves  who  are  killing  the  Vietnamese.  If 
we  are  not  killing  them,  who  Is?  Some  pe-ple 
go  as  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  uar  is  over. 
But  what  has  happened  Is  only  that  Its  shape 
has  been  changed  to  fit  the  public  mood  in 
the  United  States.  For  the  Vietnamese,  the 
war  Is  in  Its  most  punishing  phase.  Through- 
out their  country,  a  sequence  of  events  is 
proceeding  that  spells  annihilation  for  ordi- 
nary   pec^le.    The    Vietnamese    we    oppose 


launch  an  attack,  and  their  shells  fall  on  the 
towns.  The  Vietnamese  we  support  fiee.  Then 
we  Americans  make  our  contribution:  we 
blanket  the  whole  area  with  an  Inconceivable 
volume  of  every  Imaginable  kind  of  munition 
short  of  nuclear  bombs.  Then  our  Vietnam- 
ese, If  they  are  able,  retvim  and  loot  the  re- 
mains. So  towns  that  put  their  trust  In  us 
and  our  clients  are  punished  three  times 
over:  they  are  abandoned,  then  Incinerated, 
then  sacked. 

But  if  the  war  is  the  only  reality  for  the 
Vietnamese,  who  are  living  with  It,  It  Is  al- 
most wholly  unreal  to  us  Americans,  who  are 
supplying   most   of  the   explosives.   This   Is 
partly  because  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam 
Isn't  like  war  as  we  have  known  It  In  the 
past.  War  Is  fought  against  an  enemy,  but 
who  is  the  United  States'  enemy  In  Vietnam? 
The  North  Vietnamese  cannot  harm  us  now 
and  never  will  be  able  to  harm  us.  They  can 
just  barely  harm  the  force  we  are  using  to 
destroy  them.  The  enemy  can  hardly  be  the 
Chinese,  who,  we  are  told,  will  soon  be  flying 
about  in  American  707s.  And  surely  It  Isn't 
the    Russians,   whose    Party   Chairman    now 
drives   a   Cadillac   given   him   by   President 
Nixon.  Wars  Involve  risks,  but  In  what  Is 
happening   in   Vietnam   the   risks   to   most 
Americans  are  nil,  and  the  combat  casual- 
ties of  those  In  the  theatre  of  war  are  regu- 
larly lower  than  the  casualties  resulting  from 
accidents.   For   Americans.   Vietnam   Is   less 
a  battlefield  than  an  open  pen  that  we  fire 
Into  at  will  as  the  people  fiee  In  masses  from 
one  side  to  another.  War  Is  a  contest,  a  mur- 
derous competition,   but  for   Americans   In 
Vietnam  there  Is  no  contest.  The  people  we 
are    killing   are    unable    to   pit   their   arms 
against  our  arms.  Instead,  they  have  pitted 
their  willingness  to  suffer  and  die  against  our 
willingness  to  torment  and  kUl.  Our  strategy 
Is  to  punish  them  until  they  can  no  longer 
endure  the  punishment  and  must  give  up. 
This  is  the  logic  of  the  torture  chamber,  not 
of  the  battlefield.  Wars  call  for  sacrifices,  but 
few  people  on  the  home  front  are  being  asked 
to  make  any.  Those  who  lose  their  sons  don't 
find  that  the  burden  of  their  loss  is  being 
shared  in  any  way  by  the  rest  of  us. 

All  in  all,  the  American  endeavor  in  Viet- 
nam is  more  like  a  factory  than  like  a  war. 
It's  a  war  In  which  the  assembly  line  ends  in 
the  villages  of  Vietnam.  None  of  the  Ameri- 
cans participating  are  ever  reminded  that 
they  are  involved  in  anjrthlng  out  of  the  or- 
dinary— not  the  scientist  who  designs  the 
weapons,  not  the  worker  and  the  executive 
who  manufacture  them,  not  the  taxpayer 
who  pays  for  It  all.  And.  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  the  pilots  who  deliver  the  bombs  to  the 
Vietnamese  villages  are  as  undisturbed  as 
milkmen  delivering  bottles  to  the  doorsteps 
of  American  homes.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
factories,  and  the  American  machine  in  Viet- 
nam is  a  death  factory.  We  are  Its  workers 
and  Its  consumers,  our  ships  and  planes  are 
its  moving  parts,  and  the  Vietnamese  are  its 
raw  materials.  In  this  new  guise,  the  war  has 
become  so  much  a  part  of  our  lives  that  we 
scarcely  notice  It  any  longer.  In  a  way,  those 
who  cialm  that  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  active  in  Vietnam  are  right.  The  war 
cannot  now  be  seen  merely  as  something  we 
are  doing:  It  is  what  we  are. 


Vietnam  Reprisals  Theory  Disputed 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  considerable 
attention  has  been  given  recently  to  the  so- 
called  "bloodbath"  argument — the  argument 
which  says  that  American  troops  cannot  be 
withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  without  pre- 
cipitating a  bloodbath  of  reprisals.  This  ar- 
gument, which  Is  speculative  at  best,  has 
come,  nonetheless,  to  have  a  kind  of  truth  of 
Its  own  by  Its  constant  repetition. 

As  I  suggested  in  the  Chamber  on  May  26, 
I  am  deeply  skeptical  of  this  argument,  es- 
pecially as  It  is  phrased  by  administration 
spokesmen.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  argu- 
ment is  being  used  to  evade  the  hard  Issue 
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Involved  In  reaching  a  political  settlement  In 
Vietnam — a  negotiated  peace — that  will  end 
Dice  and  for  all  the  military  bloodbath  that 
Is  going  on  today.  As  used  by  the  admini- 
stration, the  bloodbath  argument  seeks  only 
to  win  support  for  the  short-term  military 
plans  of  the  President,  not  long-term  efforts 
for  peace. 

This  conclusion  was  most  recently  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Stephen  Rosenfelt  in  a  col- 
umn wTltten  for  the  Washington  Post  on 
June  19.  After  carefully  reading  documents 
used  by  the  admllnstratlon  to  support  the 
bloodbath  argument — Including  a  recent  de- 
classified Rand  study — Mr.  Rosenfeld  con- 
cludes that  "If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  truly  interested 
In  deterring  a  bloodbath,  then  he  should  be 
emphasizing  those  elements  of  policy — a  ne- 
gotiated solution,  pledges  and  g^uarantees 
against  reprisals,  sanctuaries  for  especially 
frightened  people.  International  observers, 
and  so  forth — which  could  be  of  practical 
value  In  limiting  repressions  against  any 
Vietnamese."  To  do  otherwise,  says  Rosen- 
feld, Is  only  to  continue  the  bloodbath  that 
Is  going  on  today. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rosenfeld's  column  to  all 
Senators  concerned  about  the  bloodbath  ar- 
gument and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 


ViTTNAM  Reprisals  Theory  Disputed 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

To  the  list  of  expert  wltesses  who  dispute 
President  Nlxon't  Insistent  claim  that  only 
his  own  policy  will  avert  a  "bloodbath"  In 
South  Vietnam,  add  North  Vietnamese  Pre- 
mier Phsim  Van  Dong — look  here — social  sci- 
entist Stephen  T.  Hosmer,  author  of  a  new 
Pentagon-commissioned  Rand  Corp.  study  of 
"Vletcong  Repression  and  Its  Implications 
for  the  Future." 

Though  they  differ  predictably  In  some  of 
their  Judgments,  particularly  on  how  to  read 
Hanoi's  past  record,  they  argue  on  strikingly 
similar  lines  that,  after  an  American  with- 
drawal, the  political  requirements  of  the 
Vletcong  would  tend  to  dictate  a  policy  of 
less  repression,  not  more. 

Pham  Van  Dong's  vljws  were  published, 
evidently  for  the  first  t-.me.  In  the  May  26 
Congressional  Record  in  a  memo  to  Senator 
Kennedy  from  Richard  J.  Br.rnet.  Barnet.  co- 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies, 
visited  Hanoi  last  Novem'oer  and  talked  with 
the  premltr  and  other  officials. 

"I  had  many  discussions  on  the  question  of 
reprisals  raised  by  President  Nixon  in  his 
Nov.  .3  speech."  Barnet  wrote.  "Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong  told  me  flatly,  "there  will  be  no 
reprisals.  He  and  others  then  we.it  on  to 
explain  that  national  reconciliation  was  nec- 
essary to  avoid  the  dL^lnteeratlon  of  South 
Vietnamese  society  ...  "It  Is  imperative'  he 
told  me.  'that  all  Vietnamese  In  the  south 
be  admitted  Into  the  national  community — 
with  the  same  status.'  " 

Summarizing  what  a  number  of  officials 
has  told  him,  Barnet  said:  "Any  political 
forces  In  South  Vietnam  that  wants  to  re- 
construct the  shattered  Vietnamese  society 
must  work  with  all  other  significant  religious 
and  political  groups.  The  front  is  building 
up  Its  political  base  because  Catholics. 
Buddhists,  Cao  Dal  and  middle-class  profes- 
sionals are  becoming  Increasingly  antiwar 
and  antl-Amerlcan.  The  destruction  and  un- 
controlled Inflation  In  Saigon  are  building 
a  national  coalition  for  peace." 

"The  NLP  leadership  understands.  It  ap- 
pears to  me.  that  these  nationalist  forces  are 
for  the  most  part  antl-Communlst  as  well 
and  that  once  the  Americans  leave,  the 
front's  only  hope  of  building  Its  power  U  to 
promote  a  political  program  that  will  appeal 
to  many  diverse  Interests  .  .  ." 

"Some  NLP  officials  Indicate  that  they  may 
well  be  prepared  to  accept  specific  safeguards 
such  as  international  inspection  of  elections 
and  an  International  force  to  guard  against 
and  to  report  on  possible  political  reprisals. 


But  the  very  pledges  they  are  prepared  to 
give  to  other  Vietnamese  they  will  resist  giv- 
ing to  us.  For  one  thing,  they  told  me,  they 
do  not  see  that  the  United  States  Is  entitled 
to  assurance  about  the  future  character  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  .  .  .  They 
said  they  view  with  considerable  skepticism 
expressions  of  humanitarian  concern  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  from  a  country  that  has 
dropped  more  than  a  million  tons  of  bombs 
on  South  Vietnam." 

Are  these  arguments  mere  persiflage? 
Hosmer.  like  President  Nixon,  assumes  that 
Saigon's  own  mlUlon-man  armed  force  will 
somehow  dissolve  and  that  Communists  will 
take  full  power.  He  expects  a  bloodbath  "of 
very  large  proportions"  If  they  do  so  In 
battle,  "say,  following  a  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  military  forces." 

But,  he  says,  "if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Communists  were  to  win  control  of  a  dif- 
ferent road — say,  through  the  gradual  sub- 
version and  eventual  capture  of  a  coalition 
government  established  under  an  Inter- 
national arrangement — then  the  likelihood 
of  widespread  violence,  at  least  during  the 
takeover  period,  might  be  significantly 
smaller." 

Moreover,  he  states:  (1)  Disintegration  of 
the  Saigon  regime  wovild  have  removed  a  ma- 
jor reason  for  repression.  (2)  Needing  to  run 
the  country,  s  Communist  regime  "presuma- 
bly would  want  to  avoid  actions  that  might 
hamper  Its  major  task  of  political  consoli- 
dation and  mobilization  ...  In  particular, 
to  eschew  the  kind  of  Indiscriminate  mass 
reprisals  that  might  permanently  alienate 
much  of  the  population."  (3)  A  Commu- 
nist regime  might  fear  that  excessive  repres- 
sion would  breed  "adverse  reactions  In  other 
Communist  states  or  parties  and  among  the 
uncommitted  nations." 

Hosmer  nonetheless  states  as  his  personal 
belief  that  the  Communists,  out  of  a  temp- 
tation to  consolidate  control  and  out  of 
what  he  says  Is  a  peculiar  Vietnamese  taste 
for  revenge,  would  execute  upwards  of  100.- 
000  people.  He  does  not  say  why  this  belief 
should  be  given  more  weight  than  his  argu- 
mentation, which  goes  mostly  In  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  which  corresponds  In  Its 
Important  aspects  with  that  of  Pham  Van 
Dong. 

VlThat  the  North  Vietnamese  official  con- 
tends and  what  the  Rand  scholar  concedes 
come  out  quite  the  same:  there  would  be 
Important  political  considerations  pressing 
upon  the  Vletcong  to  conciliate  rather  than 
to  kill  their  erstwhile  political  foes.  Whether 
these  considerations  would  finally  govern  the 
policy  of  the  Vletcong  Is.  of  course,  neces- 
sarily a  matter  of  Judgment  and  conjecture. 

This  suggests  at  the  least  that  It  Is  mis- 
leading If  not  downright  unfair  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  pass  over  the  several  hundred  thou- 
sand actual  deaths  of  Vietnamese  civilians — 
a  great  many  of  them  victims  of  American 
bombs  and  shells — atid  to  raise  the  prospect 
of  an  enemy  massacre  of  civilians  "by  the 
millions,"  as  though  It  were  a  certain  thing. 
This  Is  a  tactic  unworthy  of  a  President 
whose  stated  objective  Is  a  negotiated  set- 
tl'^ment  to  the  war. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  Is  tnily  Interested  In  deter- 
ring a  bloodbath,  then  he  should  be  empha- 
sizing those  elements  of  policy— a  negotiated 
solution,  pledges  of  guarantees  against  re- 
prisals, sanctuaries  for  especially  frightened 
people.  International  observers — which  could 
be  of  practical  value  In  limiting  repressions 
agaltist  any  Vietnamese.  To  stay  on  the  mili- 
tary track  alone,  as  Hanoi  and  the  Rand 
study  agree.  Is  to  assure  the  bloodiest  out- 
come of  all. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT'S  COMMUNITY 
MEETINGS  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  May 
1-5  a  team  of  Department  of  State  oflS- 
cers  discussed  various  aspects  of  foreign 


policy  before  audiences  throughout  the 
State  of  'Wyoming.  Cosponsored  by  the 
Wyoming  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Wyoming  Council  for  Social 
Studies,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State,  the  speaking  tour  in  Wyoming 
was  the  last  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State's  1971-72  community  meetings  on 
foreign  policy  conducted  in  11  States. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  that  Wyoming 
was  among  the  States  visited  in  this  se- 
ries because  of  the  high  value  I  attach 
to  informing  the  public  on  foreign  policy 
questions. 

The  team  members  were:  Slator 
Blackiston,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Human  En- 
vironment, Bureau  of  International  Sci- 
entific and  Technological  Affairs;  Peter 
Constable,  a  senior  political  officer  in  the 
Office  of  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan  Af- 
fairs, Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs;  Wade  B.  Fleetwood,  a  pub- 
lic information  specialist  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Affairs  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Bureau;  and  Stephen  T.  Johnson, 
country  officer  for  North  Vietnam  in  the 
Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Miss  Paula 
Kuzmich  and  Miss  Anita  Stockman,  liai- 
son officers  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
team  appeared  in  Cheyenne,  Laramie, 
Casper,  Rock  Springs,  Riverton,  Gillette, 
Buffalo,  Thermopolis,  Worland  and 
Sheridan.  Mr.  Joey  S.  Windham,  social 
studies  coordinator  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming's Department  of  Education,  accom- 
panied the  team  while  they  were  in  the 
State.  A  new  team-splitting  technique 
was  used  in  Wyoming  for  the  first  time  to 
enable  the  speakers  to  reach  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  audiences. 

Mr.  President.  I  heartily  commend  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State's  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs  for  the  community  meet- 
ings program  they  imdertake  each  year 
because  it  brings  Department  officers  in 
direct  communication  with  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  question  and  answer 
sessions  which  follow  the  presentations 
on  various  regions  of  the  world  go  a  long 
way  in  helping  to  inform  the  American 
people  of  developments  in  foreign  policy. 
Educational,  civic,  and  professional 
groups,  and  organizations  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  general  public 
served  by  the  media,  are  the  beneficiaries 
of  firsthand  discussions  with  officers 
knowledgeable  in  their  respective  areas 
of  the  world.  This  makes  for  greater 
understanding  of  our  policy  by  more  and 
more  of  our  citizens. 

Wyomingites  who  assisted  in  planning 
meetings  in  the  State  for  the  visting 
team  included : 

Pauline  Kouris  and  Dan  Pfenning  of 
Cheyenne; 

Dr.  Robert  Points,  Laramie; 

Ed  Brennan,  Casper; 

Frank  Prevedel,  Rock  Springs; 

John  V.  B.  Perry  and  H.  Wells  Single- 
ton, Riverton; 

Mrs.  Irene  Clark,  Gillette; 

Mrs.  Hattie  Bumstad,  Worland;  and 

Warren  Pearson,  Sheridan. 

Among  the  sponsoring  organizations 
were  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
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versity  Women,  the  League  of  Women 
"Voters,  Rotai-y.  Lions,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Organization,  Warren 
Air  Force  Base,  Central  Wyoming  Col- 
lege, Laramie  County  Community  Col- 
lege and  other  educational  institutions 
thi-oughout  the  State.  Many  others  in  the 
Wyoming  press,  radio,  and  television 
gave  extensive  coverage  thi-ough  inter- 
views of  the  visiting  speakers  and  reports 
on  their  meetings  held  in  the  State.  All 
in  all,  I  would  say  that  the  foreign  policy 
discussions  reached  a  very  high  percent- 
age of  the  people  In  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. 

I  congratulate  the  sponsors,  the  nu- 
merous coordinators  and  the  gi-oups  and 
organizations  they  represent  for  their 
efforts  in  contributing  to  a  successful 
scries  of  community  meetings  in  Wyo- 
ming. Our  State  is  grateful  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  AID  made  the 
team  available  to  visit  Wyoming.  I  would 
urge  a  continuation  of  such  programs 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  representative  group  of  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  community  meet- 
ings, together  with  letters  reflecting  the 
value  of  the  program,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

State  of  Wyoming, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  May  22. 1972. 
Miss  Paula  Kuzmich, 

Community  Meetings  Officer,  Office  of  Public 
Service,  Department  of  State,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Paula:  Your  organizational  and  co- 
ordinating  efforts   helped   tremendously    In 
making  the  recent  visit  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Community  visitation  team  a  success.  For 
this  effort  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion owes  you  a  big  thank  you. 

If  you  can  send  me  a  copy  of  your  final 
report  on  the  Wyoming  visit,  I  will  appre- 
ciate It.  Also,  send  me  copies  of  any  news 
coverage  of  the  visit  that  you  collected.  En- 
closed are  some  copies  of  the  Cheyenne 
newspaper  articles. 

You  asked  me  If  I  had  any  suggestions 
concerning  the  meetings.  I  really  don't.  I  was 
very  pleased  with  the  Foreign  Service  OfB- 
cers,  the  meetings,  and  your  organizational 
efforts.  One  observation  I  would  like  to  share 
concerns  meeting  with  high  school  students. 
While  a  couple  of  the  meetings  with  sec- 
ondary students  below  the  eleventh  grade 
were  not  as  productive  as  I  would  like,  two 
of   our   most   successful   programs   were   at 
high    schools.   These   programs   at   Natrona 
Countv     High     School     and     Buffalo     High 
School  utilized  student  panels  which  asked 
good,  solid.  Intelligent  questions.  This  pro- 
vided a  model  for  give  and  take  concerning 
American  policies  and  poUtlcs.  I  think  the 
George   Wallace   shooting   Is   evidence   that 
people  need  exposure  to  this  type  of  program 
at  an  early  age.  I  further  think  that  the 
18-year-old  vote  makes  It  more  Important 
that  you  attempt  to  teach  and  meet  with 
these  people.  It  Is  my  hope  that  your  office 
can  play  an  Informative  role  and  provide  a 
model  for  these  students,  many  of  whom 
now  have  the  right  to  vote.  Others  will  ac- 
quire It  in  the  near  future.  We  need  actl\-e. 
Informed  voters  and  at  the  same  time  we 
need  voters  that  can  accept,  without  vio- 
lence, opinions  and  policies  that  differ  from 
their  own. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  help. 
If  you  are  out  our  way.  stop  by  and  visit  us. 
Maybe  we  can  have  another  Foreign  Service 
team  visit  Wyoming  In  the  near  future  to 
meet  In  some  of  the  areas  we  missed  thU 
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time.  I'll  check  with  the  community  college 
In  PoweU  and  Torrlngton  and  see  \t  there 
Is  Interest  there  as  well  as  the  University  of 
Wyoming  In  Laramie. 
Sincerely, 

JoET  S.  Windham, 
Social  Studies  Coordinator. 


Central  Wyoming  College, 
Riverton,  Wyo.,  May  8,  1972. 
Miss  Paula  Kuzmich, 

Speakers  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Sew  State  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Paula:  We  were  very  grateful  that 
your  State  Department  team  of  speakers 
could  visit  Central  Wyoming  CoUege  last 
week,  albeit  so  briefly. 

Whenever  possible,  the  college  and  I  ncH?e 
for  greater  contacts  of  this  sort.  Another 
time  I  hope  to  be  Involved  earlier  and  to 
arrange  for  a  general  convocation;  for  radio, 
television,  and  videotape  coverage;  and  for  a 
broader  and  different  segment  of  public  In- 
terest as  well.  Like  the  Mikado,  "I  have  a 
Uttle  list":  but  unlike  his.  mine  should  not 
have  missed  or  been  missed. 

In  the  future  I  would  suggest  that  you 
send  a  film  or  videotape  of  your  speaker  a 
week  or  two  In  advance  of  his  arrival.  This 
could  be  used  to  arouse  Interest  In  him,  to 
lay  educational  foundations,  and  for  general 
news  purposes.  Such  a  measure  should  help 
Improve  the  size  and  participation  of  your 
audiences. 

I  have  made  the  program  Inquiries  you 
mentioned,  thanks.  They  sound  very  Inter- 
esting. 

Please  greet  Steve,  Slater,  and  Pete  for  me. 
It  was  a  pleasure  meeting  all  of  you  and  you 
may  assure  any  of  your  colleagues  that  our 
hospitality  flag  Is  always  flying.  Next  time  we 
might  reach  that  restaurant  upon  the  moun- 
tain pass! 

Cordially, 

John  V.  B.  Perry, 
Professor  of  Social  Science. 

(From  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune, 

May  5,  1972] 

Student  Questions  "Piercing" 

(By  Ardyth  Sohn) 

"Piercing,"  was  the  word  one  U.S.  foreign 
service  officer  used  to  describe  questions  fired 
at  him  this  week  by  Casper  high  school  stu- 
dents. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  I  have  been  on  tour 
In  Wyoming  and  the  questions  students  In 
Casper  asked  were  pretty  piercing— and  with 
a  follow  through. 

"They  really  dig,"  said  Wade  Fleetwood, 
one  of  four  U.S.  foreign  officers  speaking 
in  Wyoming  cities  this  month. 

latin  AMERICAN  AUTHORITT 

Fleetwood  who  Is  a  specialist  on  Latin 
American  affairs.  Is  traveling  with  Peter  Con- 
stable, a  South  Asian  Affairs  speclalUt;  Ste- 
phen Johnson,  a  country  officer  for  North 
Vietnam;  and  Slator  Blackiston,  executive 
secretarj-  of  the  State  Department's  advisory 
committee  on  VH.  Conference  on  Human  En- 
vlroiunent. 

The  four  men  spoke  at  Natrona  County 
High  School  and  Kelly  Walsh  High  Schools 
where  students  later  questioned  the  men. 

"I  think  It  Is  important  for  people  to  know 
what  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  and  we  are 
here  to  Inform  you  as  best  we  can.  and  then 
listen  and  respond  to  your  questions."  said 
Fleetwood  in  an  introductory  address  to  the 

students. 

policy  "dynamic" 

Fleetwood  called  the  American  policy  In 
Latin  America  "dynamic."  He  said  the  U.S. 
has  a  policy  of  "dealing  with  Latin  American 
governments  as  they  are." 

He  added  the  only  time  this  policy  changes 
Is  when  the  U.S.  Is  "threatened." 

"Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  worlds 
population  live  In  South  Asia  and  It  Is  too 
large  to  Ignore,"  said  Constble. 


'When  asKed  by  a  student  why  America  did 
not  give  more  aid  during  the  India  and  Paki- 
stan clash.  Constable  said  the  U.  8.  did  offer 
aid. 

NOT  DIRECTLY  INVOLVED 

"We  were  not  directly  Involved  with  the 
hostilities,  but  from  March  of  1971  until  to- 
day we  have  played  an  active  humanitarian 

role."  ,     ,^ 

He  said  the  U.S.  had  given  money  for  the 
care  of  10  million  refugees  who  had  fled  from 
East  Pakistan  to  India. 

"We  were  worried  that  the  conflict  might 
involve  other  world  powers,  but  the  war  there 
was  brief  and  outside  powers  did  not  get  In- 
volved in  a  violent  way,"  said  ConsUble. 

Johnson  drew  the  most  response  from  stu- 
dents who  stayed  after  school  to  talk  with 
him. 

"Why  do  our  representatives  In  Paris  at 
the  talks  with  North  Vietnam  only  meet  once 
a  week?  What  goes  on  the  rest  of  the  week?" 
asked  one  student. 

"If  we  thought  there  was  any  posslbUlty 
of  having  good  meetings  three  times  a  day 
we  would  do  it,"  answered  Johnson.  He  said 
the  meetings  were  many  times  only  an  "ex- 
change of  Insults." 

NON-COMMITTAL  ON  TALKS 

When  asked  about  private  talks  concern- 
ing Vietnam,  Johnson  said,  "I  cannot  con- 
firm or  deny  that  private  talks  are  taking 
place  now." 

Why  are  B-52  bombers  beUig  used  In  North 
Vietnam  when  they  aren't  that  accurate?" 
asked  another  student. 

"B-52's  are  a  machine  delivering  bombs 
In  quite  an  accurate  way  and  they  are  used 
In  a  limited  way,"  answered  Johnson. 

Concerning  the  proposed  U.N.  conference 
on  Human  Environment  set  for  June  In 
Stockholm.  Sweden.  Blackiston  said  there  la 
the  posslbUlty  Russia  may  not  attend. 

"Right  now  the  Soviet  Union  Is  fighting 
for  East  Germany  to  attend  the  conference 
with  voting  rights.  Because  East  Germany  la 
not  a  member  of  the  U.N.  or  the  U.N.  Spe- 
cialized agency.  It  will  not  be  allowed  to  vote 
at  the  conference."  said  Blackiston. 

He  added  East  Germany  may  attend  the 
conference  as  an  observer,  but  "Russia  Is 
making  an  Issue  out  of  the  voting  rights 
being  denied  East  Germany." 


■VETERANS  ASSISTANCE 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  commend  the  recent  Senate  ac- 
tion in  adopting  the  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
erans Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1972,  S.  2161.  as  amended.  I  joined  in  the 
original  sponsorship  of  this  bill  and  the 
several  other  bills  which  it  incorporates. 
and  voted  viith  the  unanimous  majority 
for  its  passage,  out  of  a  deep  concern 
that  our  Vietnam  era  veterans  have  a 
fighting  chance  to  further  their  educa- 
tion or  train  for  a  good  job.  For  too  long, 
they  have  been  denied  the  opportunities 
afforded  Worid  War  U  and  Korea  vet- 
erans, because  assistance  levels  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  increases  in  the 
cost  of  Uving  and  with  sharply  rising 
college  tuition  fees.  This  profound  wrong 
must  be  corrected  without  further  delay, 
and  I  urge  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  this  vital  legislation  in  time  to  be  of 
benefit  to  veterans  in  the  coming  aca- 
demic year. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  deserves  high  commendation  for 
drafting  comprehensive  legislation  to 
meet  effectively  the  complex  of  critical 
needs  confronting  our  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans. Dissatisfied  with  the  totally  inade- 
quate increases  in  veterans  education  and 
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Job  training  assistance  payments  recom- 
mended by  tlie  Nixon  administration,  the 
committee  has  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  realistic  levels  of  help  and 
the  reform  and  expansion  of  important 
outreach  and  supportive  services  for 
those  who  have  given  a  vital  period  in 
their  lifetime  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  The  basic  educational  assistance 
benefit  for  a  single  veteran  Is  increased 
from  $175  to  $250  a  month,  with  addi- 
tional assistance  for  a  veteran  with  de- 
pendents. And  a  veteran  can  now  get 
help  when  he  needs  it  most,  by  provision 
made  in  this  bill  for  immediate  mailing 
of  the  first  payment  in  time  for  the  vet- 
eran to  complete  his  registration.  In  ad- 
dition, the  veteran  would  now  be  eligible 
for  a  Veterans'  Administration  direct 
loan  of  up  to  $1,575  a  year  for  educa- 
tional costs  not  provided  for  under  other 
Federal  loan  or  grant  programs. 

The  goal  of  this  bill  to  enable  the  Viet- 
nam era  veteran  to  achieve  parity  with 
his  World  War  n  counterpart  is  also  re- 
flected in  the  increases  authorized  in  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  subsistence  allow- 
ances, and  in  a  48-percent  increase  in  al- 
lowance rates  for  on-Job  and  appren- 
ticeship trainees,  from  $108  to  $160. 

Important  improvements  have  also 
been  made  in  programs  aiding  service- 
men in  their  transition  to  civilian  life. 
The  predischarge  program — PREP — will 
now  Include  the  authorization  of  pay- 
ment of  educational  allowances  for 
courses  needed  to  achieve  a  high  school 
equivalency  certificate  or  degree,  and 
broader  participation  in  college  prepara- 
tory programs  is  facilitated.  A  dual  pur- 
pose Is  served  in  the  establishment  of 
a  student-veterans'  workstudy-outreach 
program,  whereby  a  needy  veteran  can 
receive  a  $300  advance  allowance  for  per- 
forming services  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration programs,  thereby  obtaining  fur- 
ther financial  help  at  the  start  of  a 
semester  when  it  Is  essential,  while  at  the 
same  time  promoting  the  GI  bill  pro- 
grams through  performing  outreach 
services  to  get  Information  to  other  vet- 
erans and  to  expedite  the  processing  of 
their  certificates  and  claims. 

Important  new  opportunities  are  ex- 
tended to  wives,  widows,  and  children  to 
pursue  education  and  job  training  imder 
programs  currently  available  to  veterans. 
And  I  am  particularly  gratified  that  this 
bill  insists  upon  afQrmative  action  plans 
for  the  hiring  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  of  service-connected  dis- 
abled and  Vietnam  era  veterans,  and  that 
employment  preference  should  be  ex- 
tended to  them  in  all  Government  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  when  they  are 
otherwise  Job  qualified.  Coupled  provi- 
sions to  make  current  laws  dealing  with 
veteran  unemployment  assistance  more 
effective  and  to  ease  eligibility  require- 
ments for  entrance  into  Federal  man- 
power training  programs  by  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  these  measures  make  clear  the 
firm  intent  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  take  decisive  action  to 
address  the  serious  problem  of  extensive 
imemployment  among  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans, where  the  rate  of  joblessness  was 
10.3  percent  in  May  for  those  aged  20 
to  24. 

The  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  marks  a  legislative 


milestone  in  establishing  the  firm  obliga- 
tion this  Nation  must  have  toward  our 
veterans.  Those  who  have  served  our 
country  and  contributed  to  the  national 
defense  must  never  be  forgotten. 


THE  PRICE  OF  HOME  HEATING  OIL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  reports  appearing  In 
the  oil  trade  press  that  the  major  oil 
companies  are  exerting  strong  pressure 
on  the  Price  Commission  for  an  increase 
In  the  price  of  home  heating  oil. 

Their  effort  presents  a  direct  challenge 
to  the  administration's  efforts  to  halt  in- 
flation— a  clear  test  of  the  President's 
commitment  to  the  American  consumer. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  who  speaks 
with  a  louder  voice  at  the  White  House — 
the  consumer  or  the  big  oil  companies. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  an  increase  In 
the  price  of  home  heating  oil  because  of 
its  severe  Impact  throughout  our  coun- 
try and  throughout  our  economy.  No.  2 
fuel  oil  is  used  not  only  to  heat  homes, 
but  also  for  schools,  hospitals,  apartment 
buildings,  and  by  electric  utilities  in  the 
generation  of  power.  And  the  uses  of  No. 
2  fuel  oil  by  these  larger  units  and  by 
utilities  is  Increasing,  as  they  switch  from 
high-sulfur  No.  6  oil  to  meet  antipollu- 
tion regulations  and  from  natural  gas 
because  of  its  short  supply. 

Thus,  a  price  Increase  now  would  not 
only  mean  higher  fuel  bills  for  home- 
owners, but  higher  rents  for  apartment 
dwellers,  larger  bills  for  hospital  patients, 
inflated  costs  for  school  districts,  and 
liigher  electric  bills  for  nearly  everyone. 

If  the  Price  Commission  allows  the 
price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  to  increase  1  cent, 
it  will  mean  added  costs  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  of  nearly  $25  million 
per  year  and  added  costs  to  all  of  New 
England  of  nearly  $50  million  per  year. 
For  the  people  of  New  York,  the  added 
costs  will  be  nearly  $50  million  per  year 
and  for  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  also  nearly  $50  million 
per  year. 

The  present  price  control  program  has 
halted  the  spiral  of  heating  oil  prices 
that  has  plagued  the  Northeast  in  recent 
years.  In  the  year  just  preceding  the 
price  freeze  last  August,  the  cargo  price 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil  in  Boston  rose  nearly  8 
percent.  Since  the  freeze,  the  price  has 
remained  stable. 

Just  before  the  price  freeze.  Humble 
Oil  announced  plans  for  a  further  In- 
crease in  the  cargo  price  of  1  cent  per 
gallon — or  9  percent.  If  the  major  oil 
companies  are  successful  it  will  mean 
that  fuel  oil  prices  In  Boston  will  have 
gone  up  by  17  percent  in  2  years. 

This  clearly  must  not  be  permitted  to 
happen,  for  three  basic  reasons : 

First,  it  would  place  a  further  cost  bur- 
den on  citizens  of  the  entire  country.  And 
because  of  the  higher  concentration  of 
fuel  oil  consumption  in  the  Northeast — 
the  six  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Permsylvania  consume 
more  than  55  percent  of  the  Nation's 
No.  2  fuel  oil — that  area  will  be  particu- 
larly hard  hit. 

Second,  It  affects  low  income  families 
most  severely.  Fuel  oil  is  an  essential  ex- 


penditure— in  winter,  a  family's  health 
and  life  depend  on  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  furnace.  When  a  price  In- 
crease comes  along,  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  pay  it.  As  the  Senators  from  New 
England  can  confirm,  fuel  oil  is  already 
a  significant  burden  on  the  family 
budget  in  our  area;  it  would  be  a  trag- 
edy— particularly  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies— to  add  to  that  burden. 

Third,  the  major  oil  companies  are 
trying  to  blackmail  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment into  allowing  a  price  increase.  No 
responsible  Federal  oflScial  should  give 
in  to  such  pressure.  The  oil  press  re- 
ports— and  this  has  been  confirmed  by 
Federal  oflBcials — that  the  major  oil 
companies  are  telling  the  Government, 
"Either  we  get  a  price  increase  or  we 
won't  produce  heating  oil."  In  other 
words,  we  want  our  profits,  and  if  we  do 
not  get  them,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
fuel  oil  shortage  and  homes  and  hos- 
pitals will  go  cold. 

This  Is  unconscionable.  It  Is  the  height 
of  arrogance. 

In  the  interest  of  higher  profits,  the 
major  oil  companies  are  playing  "Rus- 
sian roulette"  with  home  heating  oil  sup- 
plies. They  apparently  have  allowed 
stocks  to  drop  to  a  dangerously  low  level, 
gambling  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  give  them  a  price  Increase. 

Given  the  high  demand  for  gasoline 
and  heating  oil,  we  may  have  already 
passed  the  "point  of  no  return"  in  fuel 
oil  supplies — in  other  words,  the  majors 
may  have  forced  stocks  so  low,  that  do- 
mestic refineries  simply  may  not  be  able 
to  make  up  the  supply  gap  by  winter.  In 
brief,  the  majors  are  deliberately  causing 
a  fuel  oil  shortage. 

I  trust  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  reward  their  blackmail  tactics 
by  permitting  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
No.  2  fuel  oil.  I  trust  that  the  Interests 
of  the  American  consumer  are  more  im- 
portant to  the  administration  than  the 
profits  of  the  major  oil  companies. 

We  will  soon  have  the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  from  Piatt's  Oilgram 
and  the  Oily  DaUy,  dated  July  31,  1972, 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
along  with  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  the 
Price  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  telegrams  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
[From  Piatt's  Oilgram  News  Service,  July  31, 

1972] 

U.S.  Panel  Uboed  To  OK  Distillate  Prick 

Hikes 

Washington,  July  7. — Major  distillate  dis- 
tributors and  marketers  have  been  holding 
series  of  meetings  with  U.S.  Price  Commis- 
sion in  effort  to  get  psmel  to  permit  price  of 
No.  2  oU  to  rise  appreciably  before  this 
winter. 

Companies  are  said  to  have  made  detailed 
presentations  to  commission  showing  that  in- 
ventories are  quite  low  and  to  support  argu- 
ment that  distillate  prices  arent  high 
enough  to  Justify  domestic  refiners  boosting 
their  output  of  No.  2  to  meet  anticipated  in- 
crease in  demand  (see  7/12  Piatt's  OILGRAM 
News). 

Observers  say  companies  gave  up  pressur- 
ing commission  on  need  for  gasoline  price 
bikes  and  switched  to  distillates,  because 
ceUlng  price  on  gasoline  is  already  quite  high 
and  also  because  there  is  greater  public 
sensitivity  to  heating  oil  supply  tightness. 
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[Prom  the  OU  DaUy,  July  31,  1972] 
Major  Firms  See  Fuel  Shobtagb 

Washington. — ^There  were  reliable  reports 
here  Friday  that  a  number  of  refiners,  prl- 
marUy  major  oil  companies,  have  been  con- 
ferring with  government  officials  on  th«  need 
to  boost  price  ceUings  on  fuel  oil,  particu- 
larly heating  oUs,  to  meet  growing  demands 
for  these  products. 

One  official  said  that  more  and  more  re- 
finers have  been  coming  to  Washington  In 
recent  days  to  confer  with  officials  at  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  and  the 
Price  Commission  to  dlscxiss  the  fuel  oil 
"shortage"  which  is  approaching  under  pres- 
ent price  ceUings. 

"The  refiners,"  one  official  commented,  "say 
flatly  that  they  Just  can't  afford  to  signifi- 
cantly increase  theU:  supplies  of  fuel  oU. 
particularly  heating  oils,  at  present  price 
ceilings  and  that  something  has  to  give." 

Officials  at  both  agencies  declined  com- 
ment, although  they  acknowledged  the  gen- 
eral subject  is  under  investigation. 

TEI.XCRAM 

Mr.  Jackson  Obayson, 
Chairman,  Price  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Press  reports  and  Indications  from  both 
oU  companies  and  government  officials  Indi- 
cate that  the  oU  companies  have  been  dis- 
cussing with  the  Price  Commission  their 
desire  to  raise  No.  2  home  heating  oU  prices 
by  one  cent  per  gallon. 

This  would  add  $25  mUlion  per  year  to 
Massachusetts  fuel  oil  costs  and  $60  million 
per  year  to  the  costs  of  New  England  con- 
sumers as  well  as  a  simUar  increase  to  other 
major  urban  Eastern  Seaboard  states. 

The  present  state  of  low  domestic  stocks 
of  No.  2  fuel  oU  has  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  deliberate  decisions  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, the  same  companies  which  now  are 
requesting  increases  in  home  heating  fuel 
oU. 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  reject  their  requests. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

V.S.  Senate. 


GEORGE  AIKEN 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, August  4,  the  Washington  Post  ran 
an  article  on  our  colleague,  the  new  dean 
of  the  Senate,  George  Aiken. 

It  was  a  perceptive  article,  one  which 
I  think  accurately  reflects  the  respect 
with  which  George  Aiken  is  held  In  the 
Senate  and  by  a  larger  audience  through- 
out the  country. 

People  listen  to  the  counsel  of  George 
Aiken  as  Senate  Dean  mainly  because  of  the 
brain  which  comes  up  with  things  like  the 
"Aiken  Formula"  for  ending  American  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

The  author  of  the  article,  Jeanette 
Smyth,  writes.  Further  she  notes: 

George  Aiken's  proposals  are  backed  with 
reasoned  thinking,  startling  straightforward- 
ness, and  a  lifelong  desire  to  make  policy 
free  of  the  groupthlnk  party  line.  In  the  days 
when  the  Senate  was  divided  mto  hawks  and 
doves.  Senator  Mansfield  called  his  old  friend 
an  owl.  A  wise  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
Hawks  and  Doves  and  a  "Wise  Old   Owl" 
(By  Jennette  Smyth) 

Deans  of  the  United  States  Senate  aren't 
born.  They  usuaUy  get  that  way  by  Uvlng 
longer  and  getting  re-elected  more  than  any- 


body else.  And  It  doesn't  necessarily  follow 
that  they  become  venerable  sages  along  with 
their  white  hair  and  their  years  of  pubUc 

But  Vermont's  George  David  Aiken  Is  a 
different  story. 

The  almost  80-year-old  Republican  maver- 
ick, with  32  years  in  the  Senate,  emerged 
as  dean  last  week  after  the  death  of  Louisi- 
ana Democrat  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender  Sr.,  a 
major  political  figure  for  36  years. 

But  even  before  that  Aiken's  opinion  was 
sought  by  Presidents  and  other  legislators. 

It's  partly  because  his  name  is  always  first 
on  the  roll  call.  It's  partly  because  he's  had 
breakfast  every  morning  for  the  past  20  years 
with  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
(D-Mont.),  and  partly  because  FDR 
("Frank")  hated  him.  (JFK  and  LBJ  fre- 
quently sought  his  advice  but  he  Uked  Harry 
Truman  best.) 

It's  ptirtly  because  his  name  Is  associated 
with  things  like  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the 
1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  1966 
"Aiken  FormvUa"  for  Vietnam  policy  (the 
only  "State  of  the  Union"  speech  he  ever 
inade — Jan.  19,  1968 — was  about  how  the 
American  people  had  been  "duped"  with 
"fantasies"  about  Vietnam) . 

The  formula  was  simple:  Have  the  VS.  de- 
clare it  won  the  war  and  then  pull  out. 
(Ever  unpredictable,  Aiken  supports  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  mining  of  Haiphong  and  voted 
Wednesday  against  Senate  efforts  to  cut  off 
Vietnam  vrar  funds  within  four  months.) 

But  people  will  listen  to  the  counsel  of 
George  Aiken  as  Senate  dean  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  brain  which  comes  up  with 
things  like  the  "Aiken  FormiUa."  He  cant 
l)e  bought,  they  say,  and  his  proposals  are 
backed  with  reasoned  thinking,  startling 
straightforwardness,  and  a  lifelong  desire  to 
make  policy  free  of  the  groupthlnk  party 
line.  In  the  days  when  the  Senate  was  di- 
vided Into  hawks  and  doves.  Sen.  Mansfield 
called  his  old  friend  an  owl.  A  wise  one. 

So,  In  honor  of  his  80th  birthday  on  Aug. 
20  and  his  fifth  wedding  anniversary  on  June 
30,  a  bipartisan  group  of  friends  planned  a 
"George  and  Lola  Aiken— Everybody's 
Choice"  party  last  night. 

But  Sen.  Aiken  began  the  day  as  usual.  He 
got  up  at  6:65  ajn.  with  Mrs.  Aiken — who 
worked  for  her  husband  before  their  mar- 
riage and  still  IB  on  his  staff — had  a  bowl  of 
oatmeal  and  devoted  "about  one  minute" 
each  to  reading  several  newspapers.  ("I  read 
fast,"  is  his  explanation.) 

Aiken  spent  an  hour  In  his  office  before 
he  and  his  wife  Joined  Mansfield  in  the  Sen- 
ate Dining  Room.  Over  English  muffins,  ba- 
con (Mrs.  Aiken  served  him  some  of  hers) 
and  coffee,  Aiken  broke  tradition  by  allowing 
an  outsider  to  Join  In. 

Aiken  talks  about  how  his  desire  to  form 
influence-free  policy  has  for  years  been 
focused  on  trying  to  c\u:taU  the  President's 
executive  powers  so  Congress  has  more  of  a 
say.  HlB  first  Senate  speech  In  1941  opposed 
Roosevelt's  Lend-Lease  legislation  because  he 
felt  it  gave  the  President  unlimited  power 
to  make  international  arrangements  without 
congressional  consultation. 

Crunching  his  muffin,  Aiken  sheds,  per- 
haps, a  little  light  on  his  changing  views  of 
the  Vietnam  v?ar. 

"We're  getting  the  power  back  now.  The 
White  House  has  been  keeping  us  a  little  bet- 
ter Informed  on  what  they're  doing  In  Viet- 
nam." He  adds  that  he  thinks  that  power 
erosion  was  cyclical  and  refers  to  his  Lend- 
Lease  speech  31  years  ago. 

Then  he  says.  "The  President  caUed  me 
himself  Wednesday  at  1  pjm.  to  ask  me  to 
support  his  amendment  (to  the  defense  pro- 
curement authorization  bill)." 

Sen.  Mansfield  arrives  and  has  an  English 
iriuffln,  too.  He  eats  it  with  a  fork  and  knife. 
Mansfield,  who  has  been  in  his  office  since 
6  a.m.,  and  Aiken  discuss  the  day's  business 
for  all  of  30  seconds. 


A  group  of  senators  sitting  In  the  middle 
of  the  room  laugh.  Mansfield  and  Aiken  look 
around.  The  small  dining  room  is  nearly 
empty.  There  is  Stennls  In  one  comer;  and 
Sen.  George  McGovem  In  another,  eating 
breakfast  alone  under  a  portrait  of  George 
Washington.  Mansfield  and  Aiken  occupy  a 
third  comer. 

"Mansfield  and  I  have  been  accxised  of 
thinking  the  same  thtog,"  says  Aiken.  "Ac- 
tually, we  vote  together  a  little  over  half 
the  time. 

"The  first  day  he  came  to  the  Senate  Din- 
ing Room  20  years  ago  he  was  looking  for 
a  place  to  sit.  Lola,  who  was  administrative 
aide  then  too,  asked  him  to  come  sit  with 
us  and  he's  lieen  sitting  there  ever  since." 
"Like  Mutt  and  Jeff?"  the  Intruder  asks. 
"Damon  and  Pythias,"  says  Mansfield. 
"I  thought  they  were  sisters,"  says  Aiken. 
"He's  given  me  a  lot  of  tips."  Aiken  con- 
tinues.  "Like   when   you   go   to  the   White 
House:    Get  a  seat  near  the  door  so  that 
when  they  dim  the  lights  you  can  sneak 
out." 

Mansfield's  eyes  twinkle  In  his  stone  face. 
He  forks  the  last  piece  of  English  muffin. 
He  and  Aiken  argue  about  the  check.  Mans- 
field wins.  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.) 
is  now  eating  breakfast  with  McGovem  over 
In  the  comer.  They  are  talking.  Mansfield 
leaves. 

"I  hate  to  tell  you  how  many  people  try 
to  get  me  to  Influence  him,"  says  Aiken. 
"One  of  the  reasons  we're  so  close  Is  that 
we  dont  try  to  Influence  each  other. 

He  talks  al)out  being  the  Senate's  longest 
resident.  "There's  no  graceful  way  to  get  out 
of  this  business.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  ask 
(Sen.)  Ev.  Jordan  (D-N.C).  This  is  my  32d 
year,  unfortunately.  I  have  a  lot  of  work  left 
to  be  done.  In  1933.  I  got  a  patent  for  an 
ever-bearing  strawberry  but  I  had  to  let  my 
(Putney.  Vt.)  nursery  go.  It  was  called  Aik- 
en's Nursery. 

"I  had  10,000  customers  around  the  state 
of  Vermont  and  that  helped  get  me  elected. 
I  never  have  talked  politics  much  when  I 
campaign.  I  never  ssk  for  votes.  You  should 
let  people  make  up  their  own  minds.  I  dont 
think  I've  asked  anybody  for  a  vote  since 
1940." 

Aiken  says  petitions  with  the  right  num- 
ber of  names  on  them  appear  magically  ev- 
ery six  years,  and  every  six  years  he  rims 
again.  He  says  he  spent  $17.09  on  his  1968 
campaign  and  $16  In  1962.  On  postage  stamps. 
His  virtues  and  faults  lie  In  his  mind's 
opposition  to  the  forces  of  the  cut  and  dry. 
Mrs.  Aiken  says  people  sometimes  think  he's 
"rude"  or  "deaT'  or  "crazy"  because  he  drops 
conversations  mid-sentence  to  listen  to  his 
own  maverick  thoughts,  or  to  go  flnd  some- 
body to  discuss  them  with. 

"He's  at  the  point  in  life  when  he  can  do 
pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  If  he  wants  to  be 
witty,  he  is.  If  he  doesn't  feel  like  talking, 
he's  awful.  I  nudge  him  at  parties  sometimes 
and  say.  "SclntUlate!'  and  he  goes  like 
this  .  .  ."  Mrs.  Aiken  smiles,  imitating  her 
husband.  The  snidest  of  Cheshire  cats  could 
not  have  done  better. 

Aiken  popped  in  and  out  of  his  open-door- 
policy  office  yesterday.  He  attended  Agricul- 
ture and  Foreign  Relations  Committee  meet- 
ings and  met  with  USIA  Director  Frank 
Shakespeare. 

Later,  marching  Into  his  wife's  office  de- 
manding coffee  with  a  "give  me  a  swallow," 
he  distributed  engraved  cards  with  the  Thom- 
as Gray  quotation,  "Let  not  Ambition  mock 
thy  useful  toU." 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  sadness  oti  the  loss  of 
a  great  Senator  and  good  friend.  Senator 
Allen  J.  Ellender. 

Senator  Ellender's  last  days  were  so 
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characteristic  of  him — vigorous  cam- 
paigning in  his  beloved  Louisiana,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rushed  trip  back  to  Wash- 
ington for  an  important  Senate  vote.  He 
was  always  a  tireless  public  servant,  com- 
mitted to  excellence  in  all  that  he  did 
and  the  welfare  of  those  he  served.  Age 
never  diminished  his  powers.  Long  years 
of  service  never  dulled  his  spirit.  He 
passed  from  us  as  he  always  lived — ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  important  events  of 
his  State  and  Nation. 

Senator  EUender  was  a  powerful  man 
in  the  Senate,  in  part  because  of  his  long 
years  of  service,  but  more  fundamental- 
ly because  of  great  legislative  skill  and 
his  mastery  of  his  work,  particularly  In 
the  agriculture  and  appropriations  areas 
where  his  wisdom  shaped  the  judgment  of 
so  many  Senators  for  so  many  years.  He 
immersed  himself  in  his  task  without  los- 
ing the  broad  perspective.  He  imple- 
mented grand  designs  through  attention 
to  detail. 

Senator  Ellender's  legislative  breadth 
was  enomMSus.  Food  stamps,  school 
limch  programs,  rural  development,  farm 
income  programs,  water  pollution  con- 
trol, flood  control,  national  security,  the 
Federal  budget — these  are  only  a  sam- 
pling of  the  critical  programs  and  areas 
Senator  Ellender  helped  shape.  Indeed, 
for  the  sheer  productivity  of  his  work,  I 
doubt  that  Senator  Ellender  had  any 
equal  in  the  Senate. 

But  Senator  Ellender's  fuU  contribu- 
tion cannot  be  captured  in  a  litany  of  ac- 
complishments. He  set,  by  the  force  of 
his  example,  standards  for  excellence  and 
hard  work  in  the  Senate  that  challenged 
the  capacities  of  us  all.  His  presence  was 
a  constant  reminder  of  our  high  respon- 
sibilities. His  love  for  the  Senate  as  an 
institution  deepened  our  awareness  of 
our  special  opportimlty  to  serve  in  this 
great  deliberative  body.  Senator  Ellender, 
in  short,  achieved  mightily  and  inspired 
us  all. 

Pew  men  have  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  their  coimtry  over  so  long  a  period 
as  Senator  Ellender.  Few  men  have  filled 
their  years  with  such  enduring  accom- 
plishments. The  Senate  will  miss  him, 
and  I  will  miss  him  in  a  very  personal 
way. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Sen- 
tor  Ellender's  son  and  to  his  grandchil- 
dren, to  whom  he  has  left  an  imperisha  • 
ble  legacy. 


WASHINGTON  VOLUNTEER  READ- 
ING-TUTOR PROGRAM  TO  HELP 
PRIMARY-GRADE  CHILDREN 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
many  problems  today  in  this  Nation.  A 
critical  one  Is  that  20  million  Americans 
are  unable  to  read  well  enough  to  live 
a  normal  and  productive  life. 

According  to  a  Louis  R.  Harris  survey, 
conducted  for  the  National  Reading 
Center  of  Washington,  D.C.,  these  citi- 
zens are  unable  to  read  a  classified  ad, 
fill  out  a  job  application,  imderstand  tests 
for  a  driver's  license,  or  fill  in  a  form  for 
a  bank  lotm. 

They  did  not  learn  to  read  as  chil- 
dren. Now,  from  high  school  dropouts 
to  senior  citizens  they  are  imfulfllled  In 
aspiration  and  progress,  and  they  can- 
not contribute  to  society. 


Citizens  in  the  State  of  Washington  are 
concerned,  and  seeking  to  remedy  this 
problem,  through  voluntary  action  to 
help  our  children  get  a  firm  foundation 
in  beginning  reading  fundamentals  in  the 
first  years  of  school. 

Recently,  130  volunteers,  representing 
49  school  districts  from  throughout  the 
State,  came  to  a  2-day  reading  tutor- 
training  workshop  in  the  city  of  Bothell, 
sponsored  by  our  State  department  of 
public  Instruction  and  the  National 
Reading  Center. 

Joining  with  them  as  program  spon- 
sors were  representatives  of  Seattle 
Community  College,  Seattle  Public  Li- 
brary, Spokane  Commimity  Action  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Washington  Literacy  Council. 

The  workshop  was  free  to  all  who  at- 
tended. 

These  dedicated  and  trained  volun- 
teers have  now  returned  to  their  home 
communities. 

They  are  now  engaged  in  calling  to- 
gether other  volunteers  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods, and  training  them  to  tutor 
primary  grade  children  In  reading  skills 
when  school  begins  this  fall.  These  tutors 
will  work  imder  supervision  of  the  reg- 
ular classroom  teachers,  most  of  whom 
cannot  possibly  take  time  to  give  a  child 
individual  attention  when  serious  read- 
ing problems  develop. 

Mr.  Graham  Johnson  has  been  named 
the  coordinator  of  volimteer  services  for 
the  State  of  Washington  and  he  will 
head  the  statewide  effort  to  train  volim- 
teer reading  tutors  for  our  children.  Co- 
operating with  Mr.  Johnson  wUl  be  many 
volunteer  organizations,  including  our 
Washington  State  Parent-Teachers  As- 
sociation, the  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  the  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, the  Junior  League,  and  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Mr.  President,  Washington  is  one  of 
the  first  20  States  to  pioneer  this  read- 
ing-tutor program  for  children. 

I  commend  our  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  National 
Reading  Center  for  the  vision  and  the 
hard  work  done  to  laimch  it.  Especially, 
I  commend  the  volunteer  citizens  and 
organizations  who  will  bring  individual 
tutoring  assistance  to  our  boys  and  girls 
who  need  personal  help  in  reading. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  49  school  districts  participating  in 
this  volunteer  reading-tutor  program  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Forty-Nine  School  Districts  Participating 

IN  Volunteer  Reading  Program  to  Tutor 

W.\sHiNGTON  Children 

Anacortes,  Arlington.  Auburn,  Balnbrldge, 
Bellevue,  Bremerton,  Cape  Flattery,  Clover 
Park,  Davenport,  Dayton,  Edmonds,  Ellens- 
burg,  Everett.  Federal  Way. 

Hlghllne,  Index  EHementary,  Issaquah, 
Kennewlck,  Kent,  Lake  Stevens,  Lake  Wash- 
ington, Longvlew,  Lower  Snoqtialmle,  Man- 
son,  MarysvUle,  Mercer  Island,  Mount  Baker, 
North  Mason,  North  Shore,  North  Thurston, 
Oakesdale,  Olympla. 

Pasco,  Pioneer,  Renton,  Richland,  Seattle, 
Selah,  Shelton,  Shoreline,  Snohomish,  South 
Central,  Starbuck,  Tacoma,  Vancouver,  Yak- 
ima, ZlUah,  Yakima  Intermediate  No.  106, 
Vancouver  Intermediate  No.  112. 


MEDICAL  PERSONNEL  SHORTAGE 
IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day. August  4, 1  placed  in  the  Record  an 
accoimt  by  Mr.  Dennis  Curran  of  the 
shortage  of  medical  personnel  in  Mon- 
tana, a  situation  that  prevails  through- 
out the  rural  areas  of  our  Nation.  I 
stated  that  his  article  should  be  read 
along  the  overpopulated  eastern  sea- 
board as  descriptions  of  opportunities 
for  our  medical  personnel  to  escape  the 
overcrowded,  polluted  cities  for  the  clean 
air  of  our  rural  countryside. 

While  Montana  has  a  shortage  of 
medical  personnel  in  all  categories,  ef- 
forts have  been  undertaken  to  try  to 
meet  the  problem.  Mr.  Curran  describes 
those  actions  in  a  subsequent  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Lee  newspapers  in 
Montana.  I  request  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Curran's  article  describing  our 
efforts  to  obtain  adequate  medical  care 
for  our  citizens  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  other  rural  areas  suf- 
fering similar  medical  personnel  short- 
ages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Paramedics  Mat  Spell  Solution  for 

Montana 

(By  Dennis  E.  Curran) 

Roundup's  use  of  Time  magazine  to  attract 
another  doctor  may  be  unique,  but  physi- 
cian recruiting  drives  are  becoming  common 
to  Montana  communities. 

Anaconda  recently  waged  successful  cam- 
paign to  attract  physicians.  Scores  of  smaller 
commtinlties  have  launched  efforts  to  get 
doctors,  sometimes  offering  free  clinics  and 
office  space,  moving  expenses  and  even  in- 
come guarantees. 

Some  of  the  campaigns  have  been  success- 
ful, and  the  state,  especially  In  Western  Mon- 
tana's mountain  recreation  areas.  Is  getting 
some  newcomers  who  have  tired  of  the  big 
city  life,  according  to  Dr.  John  S.  Anderson, 
executive  officer  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health. 

But  recruiting  Is  not  viewed  by  many  as 
a  long-term  solution,  though  few  profess  to 
know  what  ultimate  answer  Is,  a  number  of 
varrled  solutions  for  improving  health  care 
in  rural  Montana  are  being  advanced. 

One  suggestion  is  to  get  more  doctors.  Na- 
tional studies  have  called  for  doubling  the 
number  of  medical  schools,  noting  that  many 
who  want  to  become  doctors  are  turned  away 
because  there  is  no  room  In  the  med  schools. 

Montana  periodically  hears  talk  of  estab- 
lishing a  state  medical  school  here,  but  most 
observers  see  that  approach  as  being  un- 
realistic because  of  the  enormous  cost.  How- 
ever, state  health  planners  think  an  experi- 
mental program  called  WAMI  could  help. 

WAMI  (the  name  stands  for  the  praticlpat- 
Ing  states  of  Washington,  Alaska,  Montana 
and  Idaho)  would  decentralize  medical  edu- 
cation by  establishing  pre-med  and  initial 
medical  studies  in  Montana,  Alaska  and 
Idaho  with  students  in  those  programs  fin- 
ishing up  at  the  University  of  Washington 
Medical  School.  The  State  Board  of  Regents 
this  past  week  designated  Montana  State 
University  to  handle  Montana's  portion  of 
the  program. 

Another  solution,  according  to  Robert 
Johnson  of  the  health  department's  compre- 
hensive health  planning  unit,  could  be  an 
Increase  In  general  or  family  practitioners, 
as  opposed  to  specialists  who  almost  always 
need  to  practice  in  a  larger  population  area. 

Another  proposal  has  been  to  establish  a 
system  of  medical  circuit  riders  to  travel 
from  small  town  to  small  town  bringing  big 
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city  specialists  to  rural  communities  and  fill- 
ing in  for  vacationing  country  doctors. 

But  as  Dr.  B.  C.  Parrand  of  Jordan  notes, 
the  clrcvilt  rider  system  probably  would  be  a 
poor  substitute  for  actually  having  a  full- 
time  doctor  In  the  small  town. 

"If  they  get  hurt  Monday,  they  can't  wait 
for  two  or  three  days  for  the  doctor,"  he 
said. 

Still  another  method  of  attracting  physi- 
cians to  small  communltlee — a  method  now 
In  limited  use — is  debt  relief  or  tax  Incen. 
tives. 

However,  a  growing  number  of  health  au- 
thorities In  Montana  and  the  nation  are 
looking  toward  greater  utilization  of  health 
care  personnel  other  than  physicians  as  a 
means  of  Improving  medical  care  in  rural 
areas. 

It's  not  a  question  of  doctor  shortage  as 
much  as  a  question  of  efficiency,  says  Jim 
Toner  of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning Program.  "It's  a  question  of  is  he  (the 
doctor)   being  used  effectively." 

In  many  cases,  the  health  planners  say, 
the  problem  may  not  be  a  sheer  lack  of  doc- 
tors but  rather  misuse  of  them  and  other 
health  personnel. 

Most  often,  suggestions  revolve  around 
Increased  use  of  nurses,  "paramedics"  for 
first  aid  and  "physicians'  assistants"  with 
advanced  medical  training  short  of  that  of  a 
doctor. 

In  all  versions,  the  health  care  persons 
would  be  trained  and  authorized  to  do  some 
of  the  tasks  which  now  can  be  done  legally 
only  by  a  doctor,  like  sewing  up  wounds. 

In  Montana,  the  idea  is  being  explored  by 
a  number  of  groups.  Including  the  health 
department  and  the  Montana  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

One  present  stumbling  block  Is  disagree- 
ment and  confusion  over  who  would  do  what 
under  whose  supervision,  and  there  is  some 
danger  that  the  professions  Involved  might 
tend  to  Jealously  guard  their  duties  against 
encroachment  by  others. 

In  the  meantime,  the  health  department 
has  an  ongoing  experiment  with  a  registered 
nurse  practicing  nursing  for  a  fee  In  Seeley 
Lake  to  bring  some  health  care  to  that  doc- 
torless  community. 

With  a  change  In  the  laws  and  some  addi- 
tional training,  some  feel  that  experienced 
registered  nurses  could  very  ably  serve  as 
physicians  assistants.  "We've  got  these  para- 
medical people  already  In  nurses,"  says  Dr. 
David  R.  Davis  of  Roundup.  "All  we  have  to 
do  Is  make  It  legal.  In  fact,  they're  probably 
sharper  than  a  lot  of  these  guys  just  out  of 
medical  school." 


UNITED   STATES   AND   INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Paul  A. 
Samuelson  was  the  recipient  in  1970  of 
the  Alfred  Nobel  Award  in  economic 
science.  In  a  lecture  given  before  the 
Swedish-American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York  on  May  10,  1972,  Mr. 
Samuelson  presented  his  views  on  the 
future  of  American  international  trade. 

Of  particular  note  Is  the  theory  that 
in  the  future,  the  value  of  U.S.  imports 
will  continue  to  exceed  the  value  of  our 
exports.  Trade  statistics  do  indeed  seem 
to  indicate  the  development  of  such  a 
trend.  This  imfavorable  balance,  posits 
Mr.  Samuelson,  would  be  offset  by  re- 
tiUTis  on  foreign  Investments.  Increas- 
ingly, he  suggests.  U.S.  comparative  ad- 
vantage may  lie  in  management  rather 
than  in  manufacturing.  The  effects  of 
such  a  change  on  the  American  economy 
would  be  profound. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 


article  prepared  by  Mr.  Samuelson 
which  was  printed  in  the  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Survey  of  July  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAI.    TRADE    FOR    A    RICH    COUNTRY 

[By  Prof.  Paul  A.  Samuelson] 
The  topic  I  propose  to  think  about  today 
Is  the  future  of  American  international  trade 
and  finance,  with  special  emphasis  on  how 
that  future  U  likely  to  be  conditioned  by  the 
fact  that  North  Americans  enjoy  the  highest 
per-caplta  standard  of  living  on  earth.  The 
topic  has  an  obvious  interest  for  all  of  West- 
ern Europe  and  Australasia,  since  these  con- 
tinents are  in  second  place  and  are  rapidly 
closing  the  "real"  wage  gap  with  the  United 
States.  The  far-seeing  Japanese,  who  have 
the  right  to  dream  at  night  of  that  approach- 
ing date  when  their  rapidly  growing  per- 
caplta  real  wages  will  equal  and  surpass  our 
own,  also  have  a  natural  Interst  In  the  same 
subject. 

For,  as  I  never  tire  of  preaching  abroad, 
the  American  pattern  of  things  has  a  vital 
Interest — not  because  there  Is  anything  spe- 
cial about  being  American,  but  because  what 
one  fool  will  choose  to  do  at  a  high  real 
Income  level  so  will  another.  The  American- 
ization of  Europe  has  little  to  do  with  forced 
Infection  Imported  from  America;  It  Is  sim- 
ply that  everybody  who  gets  to  a  real  Income 
of  two  or  three  thousand  doUars  a  year  per 
family  member  will  want  a  car,  a  telephone, 
automatic  heat,  a  winter  vacation,  and  all 
the  things  that  Americans  by  accident  hap- 
pened to  have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  first. 
Our  economy,  so  to  spesik,  is  an  analogue 
computer  showing  others  the  shadow  of  their 
own  futures.  For  better  or  for  worse,  I  must 
add. 

As  Samuel  Butler  said,  there  Is  always  a 
certain  lack  of  amiability  about  the  go- 
getter.  Admiration  and  fear  aside,  we  tend 
to  like  an  individual  In  Inverse  relation  to 
his  ability  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  suc- 
cess. If  It  Is  natural  to  expect  a  class  struggle 
within  a  country  based  on  differences  In  In- 
come and  wealth,  why  It  Is  not  natiiral  to 
expect  International  antagonisms  based  on 
the  same  economic  disparities?  If  the  class 
struggle  had  never  existed,  we  should  have 
had  to  Invent  It  In  order  to  explain  the  facts 
of  modern  life. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  eco- 
nomics? In  classical  competitive  equUlbrium, 
there  is  precious  little  room  for  the  sociol- 
ogy of  class  warfare.  Impersonal  supply  and 
demand  dictate  the  final  equilibrium.  If  in 
any  sense  there  is  personal  rivalry  of  brother 
against  brother,  the  form  It  takes  In  a  com- 
petitive market  Is  the  substltutaWllty  of  one 
identical  worker  against  the  other.  The  class 
struggle  Is  an  intraclass  struggle,  labor 
against  labor  in  depressing  the  market  wage, 
c:-pltallst  against  capitalism  In  raising  the 
real  wage,  depressing  commodity  prices  and 
the  rate  of  profit. 

When  Rlcardo  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
theory  of  international  trade,  In  the  form  of 
the  famous  doctrine  of  comparative  costs  or 
comparative  advantage,  there  wm  no  partic- 
ular role  played  by  the  relative  affluences  of 
the  trading  regions.  What  about  the  brute 
fact  of  size,  that  the  United  States  aside  from 
having  the  highest  per  capita  Income  also 
has  been  one  of  the  economies  of  greatest 
land  area  and  population?  Herein  we  differ 
from  Sweden  or  Switzerland,  in  the  same  way 
that  half  a  century  ago  the  huge  areas  of 
Brazil  and  Argentina  differed  from  the  af- 
fluent "Switzerland  of  lAtin  America," 
Uruguay. 

Mere  size  does  not  mean  per  capita  afflu- 
ence. Indeed,  as  the  teeming  mllUons  of  India 
and  China  Illustrate,  large  absolute  numbers 
when  not  matched  by  commensxirate  magni- 
tudes of  resources  make  lor  low  productivity 


and  poverty.  As  Adam  Smith  and  Bertll  Ohlln 
have  emphasized,  mere  size  may  indeed  be 
beneficial  to  the  extent  that  It  permits  In- 
dustries or  society  to  realize  the  economies  of 
mass  production  and  scale  that  characterize 
many  industrial  processes.  Increasing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  market  has  always  been  a  power- 
ful argument  In  the  arsenal  of  the  free  trader. 
The  Common  Market  Is  Important  to  West- 
ern Europe  In  giving  It  the  kinds  of  ma«« 
markets  that  the  vast  American  continent 
has  long  enjoyed. 

Nonetheless,  once  markets  are  large  enough 
to  afford  competition  among  many  efficient- 
scale  producers,  size  ceases  to  be  an  Impor- 
tant variable  in  the  models  of  conventional 
International  trade  theorists.  Thus,  few  of 
them  would  agree  with  the  contention  of  Ox- 
ford's Lord  Balogh  that  small  economies  are 
at  a  disadvantage  trading  with  the  large 
United  States — provided  that  the  collusive 
power  of  concerted  governmental  action  Is 
not  pursued  by  America.' 

In  sximmary,  as  far  as  competitive  Interna- 
tional trade  analysis  Is  concerned,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  mutually  profitable  trade  should 
not  take  place  between  affluent  countries  or 
regions  like  Amerto*,  Sweden,  Australia, 
Western  Europe,  among  themselves,  and  be- 
tween any  of  them  and  intermediate-Income 
or  \uiderdeveloped  nations — such  as  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
for  that  matter  Eastern  Europe  (provided 
the  latter  group's  control  authorities  agree 
to  balanced  trade  and  follow  the  principle 
of  Importing  those  goods  that  can  less 
cheaply  be  produced  at  home) . 

There  Is  not  unanimous  agreement  with 
these  doctrines  of  classical  and  jwet-Keyne- 
slan  establishment  economics.  My  purpose 
here  today  is  to  subject  them  to  searching 
reevaluatlon.  Let  me  confess  that  my  bias  in 
the  effort  is  to  see  whether  I  cannot  find 
some  merit  in  the  suspicions  and  apprehen- 
sions of  thoee  who  doubt  and  criticize  the 
conventional  wl8d(»n. 

To  bring  out  the  issues  In  the  debate,  let 
me  state  rather  boldly  and  crudely  an  overly 
complacent,  optimistic  view  of  the  world 
that  might  be  taken  by  someone  strongly 
enamored  of  the  classical  doctrine  of  Inter- 
national trade.  Then,  as  fairly  as  I  can,  let 
me  state  what  are  scwne  of  the  dire  views 
and  apprehensions  of  that  larger  fraction  of 
the  world  who  have  not  had  a  formal  ground- 
ing In  the  theories  of  classical  and  neoclassi- 
cal economics. 

OPTXMISnC     CON  VKNXIONAI<     V1KW8 

For  brevity,  here  Is  a  dogmatic  list  of  the 
major  points  the  optimist  would  stress: 

1.  In  a  very  special  sense,  the  dollar  has 
been  a  key  International  currency.  Just  as  a 
sovereign  government  can  Issue  money  ad  lib 
within  a  country  and  have  It  be  acceptable 
(although,  to  be  siire,  at  the  coet  of  raising  all 
prices) ,  so  the  United  States  had  In  a  sense 
the  privilege  of  a  counterfeiter.  Therefore, 
by  definition,  we  were  hardly  capable  of 
running  an  international  deficit  since  these 
deficits  would  automatically  be  financed  by 
foreigners'  accepting  whatever  doUars  were 
thrust  upon  them.  The  dollar  was,  so  to 
speak,  not  merely  as  good  as  gold:  It  was 
better  than  gold,  particularly  If  the  U.S. 
showed  Its  determination  to  get  rid  of  gold 
as  an  element  In  the  International  monetary 
system  by  dumping  our  Port  Knox  supply 
on  the  market  for  whatever  price  below  the 

•  Actually,  In  the  comparative  advantage 
theory  of  Rlcardo  and  MUl,  small  Portugal 
stands  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  the  advan- 
tage from  International  specialization  than 
large  England.  Indeed,  if  English  consumers 
are  so  numerous  that  their  needs  for  Portu- 
gal's export  goods  have  to  be  filled  In  part 
from  domestic  EngUsh  production,  Portugal 
gets  100%  of  the  gains  from  trade  and  Eng- 
land gets  none.  Under  perfect  competition 
smallness  makes  for  rarity  and  advantage; 
largeness  Lb  a  disadvantage. 
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official  price  of  $36  an  ounce  It  would  fetch 
from  dentists.  Jewelers,  and  hoarders. 

2.  Although  In  the  historic  past  America 
was  a  h>gh-tarlff  country — as  In  the  Smoot> 
Hawle/  1930  Act — under  four  decades  of  Re- 
clpr9c!al  Trade  Programs  our  duties  have 
beeiVDut  In  half,  cut  again,  and  still  again  In 
half.  As  a  result,  though  we  are  often  regarded 
abroad  as  still  being  a  protected  market,  this 
Is  only  because  of  a  recognition  lag :  America 
has  become  one  of  the  freest  markets  in  the 
world,  which  Is  to  the  advantage  both  of  our 
workers  and  of  workers  abroad.  The  substan- 
tial penetration  of  the  American  market  by 
Japanese  Imports  In  the  last  two  decades 
would  be  proof  of  this  basic  fact.  (It  may  be 
added  that,  until  recently,  the  endemic  pro- 
tectionist Ideology  of  the  American  public 
had  gradually  been  succeeded  by  a  freer- 
trade  Ideology.) 

3.  Within  the  framework  of  the  beneficial 
free-trade  regime  of  the  Bretton  Woods  sys- 
tem, even  some  optimists  would  admit  that 
the  American  dollar  had  prior  to  August  1965 
become  somewhat  "overvalued."  To  a  greater 
number,  overvsduatlon  Is  merely  a  con- 
sequence of  the  poet- 1965  acceleration  of  the 
Vietnam  war  with  Its  subsequent  demand- 
pull  and  cost-push  Inflations.  (Parentheti- 
cally, I  might  just  note  that  to  me  the  over- 
valuation of  the  American  dollar  haa  been  a 
longer-term  phenomenon,  related  to  the 
miraculous  recovery  of  Weetem  Europe  and 
Japan  after  the  1949  devaluations,  to  foreign 
Investment  desires  of  our  corporations,  and 
to  the  expendltiires  and  gifts  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Korean,  Indocblnese,  and  gen- 
eral cold- war  efforts.) 

July  1972. 

4.  Even  If  the  dollar  should  turn  out  to  be 
somewhat  overvalued,  this  primarily  puts  the 
onus  on  the  surplus  countries  to  appreciate 
their  currencies  unilaterally — ^particularly 
the  mark  and  the  yen.  Or  else  they  should 
swallow  our  dollars  of  deficit  without  com- 
plaining. (R\innlng  contrary  to  this  comfort- 
able optimists'  policy  of  "benign  neglect," 
enunciated  both  by  conservatives  and  liber- 
als among  American  economists,  was  the  rec- 
ognition by  some  of  us  that  the  regime  of 
swallowing  dollEUV  could  not  be  expected  to 
last;  and  that,  therefore,  putting  off  the  day 
of  disequilibrium  correction  would  only  ex- 
acerbate the  Inevitable  process  of  needed  re- 
adjustment.) 

5.  The  true  optimists  held  that  any  over- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  even  If  It  were  fairly 
substantial,  and  more  or  less  Independently 
of  Its  cause,  could  be  cured  by  the  medicine 
of  dollar  depreciation  or  surplus-currency  ap- 
preciation along  the  lines  of  the  actual  De- 
cember 1971  Smithsonian  Agreement  in 
Washlnffton.  Under  the  two-tier  gold  system, 
the  free  price  of  gold  In  the  unofficial  tier 
was  of  no  Importance;  and  within  the  of- 
ficial tier  the  only  point  In  making  a  token 
upward  revaluation  of  the  dollar  price  of 
gold  and  SDRs  was  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting agreement  on  new  currency  pari- 
ties with  lower  dollar  parities. 

Since  the  dollar  depreciation  In  December 
1971  was  substantial,  averaging  12  percent 
relative  to  other  currencies,  these  "elastic- 
ity optimists"  think  that  the  therapy  agreed 
upon  In  Washington  should  be  ample  to 
restore  equilibrium  In  the  reasonably  near 
future.  Indeed,  some  believe  that  even  slight 
reductions  In  our  export  prices  relative  to 
prices  of  exports  abroad  will  trigger  great  Im- 
provement in  our  current  credits  and  great 
Improvement  In  our  ciirrent  debits;  and 
these  "elasticity  superoptlmlsts"  have  ever 
been  fearful  that  the  dollar  was  depreciated 
too  much  In  1971  and  will  eventually  prove 
to  be  an  undervalued  currency. 

6.  To  such  optimists  as  these,  perhaps  the 
whole  August  15,  1971  crisis  was  unnecessary, 
being  In  the  nature  of  an  optical  llluBlon. 
or  being  merely  the  self-fulfilling  conse- 
quence of  an  Irrational  avalanche  of  specu- 
lation against  the  dollar.  Likewise,  they  tend 


to  view  the  war  of  nerves  that  hac  been 
going  on  in  the  first  half  year  following  the 
Washington  Agreement  of  last  December  as 
an  Irrational  movement  likely  to  come  soon 
to  an  end.  Or,  If  irrationality  should  carry 
the  day,  that  will  be  an  unfortunate  and 
basically  unnecessary  outcome. 

7.  The  fatal  fiaw  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
setup — Its  attempt  to  peg  exchange  rates — 
should  be  removed  in  favor  of  either  (1) 
some  kind  of  gliding  band.  In  which  parities 
can  move  up  or  down  a  few  percentage  points 
each  year  or  (2)  some  scheme  of  relatively 
clean  floating  exchange  rates,  In  which  orga- 
nized speculative  markets  will  give  exporters 
protection  against  fluctuating  exchange  risks 
and  In  which  no  deficits  will  ever  again  be 
possible. 

8.  Finally,  with  exchange  rates  flexible  and 
with  tariffs,  import  quotas,  and  other  pro- 
tective devices  gradually  removed,  the  Ameri- 
can real  wage  will  benefit  In  its  rate  of 
growth  and  the  same  will  take  place  abroad, 
as  everyone  everywhere  benefits  from  a  more 
efficient  international  division  of  labor. 

To  be  sure.  In  the  ebb  and  flow  of  relative 
technological  change  and  change  In  tastes, 
certain  specialized  workers  within  a  country 
might  find  that  their  scarcity  rents  deterio- 
rate when  foreign  competition  takes  away 
much  of  their  advantage.  And  the  same  can 
happen  to  the  rents  enjoyed  by  capital  and 
nonlabor  resources  situated  in  sectors  no 
longer  viable  in  the  face  of  international 
competition.  However,  provided  the  country 
follows  proper  post -Key  neslan  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  It  should  be  able  to  en- 
sure full-employment  Job  opportunities  for 
all.  Displaced  workers  and  machines  will  go 
Into  other  lines  of  activity  in  which  the 
country  still  has  a  comparative  advantage,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  real  GNP  and  its  broad  fac- 
tor-share claimants. 

ECONOMIC    SCARES 

I've  now  stated  the  optimists'  case.  Listen 
to  It  and  you  will  not  think  of  economics  as 
the  dismal  science.  Quite  the  contrary.  One 
of  the  functions  of  economic  analysis  has 
been  to  rid  people  of  their  economic  scares. 
All  that  I  can  say  Is  that  there  are  plenty  of 
scares  In  the  present  age,  and  economics  has 
Its  work  cut  out  for  It  If  It  Is  going  to  rid 
people  of  their  fears.  It  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  who  said:  "I  don't  know  whether 
my  officers  scare  the  enemy,  but  they  sure 
as  hell  scare  me."  Well  I  am  a  sophisticated 
economist  but  I  must  confess  to  some  ap- 
prehensions about  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can balance  of  payments  and  about  the  ef- 
fects of  future  foreign  trade  developments 
on  the  average  level  of  American  real  wages 
and  living  standards. 

We  live  in  the  age  of  Freud.  Now  we  know 
that  often  our  anxieties  are  nameless  dreads, 
and  that  If  we  can  Just  get  them  out  of  o\ir 
unconscious  minds  and  viscera  and  lay  them 
on  the  table  for  explicit  and  conscious  ex- 
amination in  the  light  of  economic  principle, 
then  we  may  be  able  to  exorcise  our  fears  and 
dreads.  That  ia  the  purpose  of  this  present 
investigation.  And  bow  much  it  Is  needed! 

In  every  walk  of  American  life,  there  Is 
great  uneasiness  over  foreign  competition. 
The  endogenous  virus  of  protectionism 
which  has  Infested  all  of  American  history 
from  our  earliest  colonial  days,  and  which 
still  persisted  in  the  years  up  to  the  1929 
crash,  had  Indeed  been  laid  to  rest  from, 
say,  1934  when  the  Roosevelt-Hull  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Program  began  to  lower  American 
tariffs.  By  1955,  everyone  In  America — cor- 
porate managers,  workers,  union  officials, 
editors,  and  so  on — all  seemed  to  have  turned 
away  from  protectionism. 

THE  NEW  PROTECTIONISM 

Those  days  are  gone  forever.  In  the  last 
dozen  years  of  the  overvalued  American  dol- 
lar, one  of  the  most  baleful  heritages  of 
oxir  ostrich -like  policy  of  benign  neglect  of 
the  international  deficit  has  been  the  mush- 


rooming of  protectionism.  It  Is  little  exag- 
geration to  say  that  everyone  In  America 
except  a  few  academic  economists  has  be- 
come a  believer  in  protective  tariffs.  In 
mandatory  or  voluntary  quotas.  The  few  in- 
dustrialists who  still  favor  freer  interna- 
tional trade  either  have  a  commercial  reason 
to  do  so  because  of  their  export  positions  or 
I  fear  are  right  now  hovering  on  the  verge 
of  a  return  to  the  protectionist  fold.  As  an 
example,  I  offer  you  the  automobile  execu- 
tives In  Detroit.  The  workers  there  and  their 
local  unions  have  already  tiirned  protection- 
ist, as  you  will  verify  if  you  go  to  any  union 
meeting  these  days.  Perhaps  a  few  of  the 
top  executives,  at  least  in  their  more  public- 
spirited  utterances,  are  still  devotees  of  ex- 
panded international  trade.  But  talk  to  the 
vice  presidents  In  charge  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and  you  will  find  a  group  of  troubled 
men,  who  feel  in  their  bones  that  In  another 
decade  North  America  may  not  turn  out  to 
be  the  place  in  which  cars  are  to  be  vlably 
built  and  sold  in  competitive  markets.  And, 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  it  came  to  a 
choice  between  letting  the  auto  business  go 
abroad  or  protecting  it  here  at  home  by 
quotas,  these  executives  will  come  down  on 
the  side  of  protectionism.  To  them  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  we  should  give  up  the  auto 
industry.  TO  do  so  would  be  crlmlnaUy 
quixotic.  And,  in  view  of  all  but  the  eco- 
nomics professors,  the  loss  of  basic  industries 
like  the  auto  Industry  would  lower  our  real 
wage  level  and  average  standard  of  living. 

To  almost  all  Americans  today  it  Is  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  that  using  quotas  on  a  wide 
scale — to  have  the  textile,  shoe,  steel  indus- 
tries, and  also  the  TV,  electronics,  auto,  and 
tlddlywlnk  industries — will  be  an  Important 
step  in  keeping  real  wages  in  America  from 
deteriorating  from  their  present  all-time 
pteak  levels. 

Theoretical  economists  may  quote  com- 
parative-cost examples  until  they  are  blue 
in  the  face.  But  the  man  in  the  street  will 
not  believe  the  assertion  that  high-paid 
American  workers  can  compete  with  Im- 
ported gooods  made  by  low-paid  foreign 
workers.  Throughout  our  history  one  of  the 
most  powerful  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  the 
protectionists  has  been  the  competitive 
threat  from  "cheap  foreign  labor." 

Ironically  at  the  same  time  that  high-paid 
American  workers  have  been  frightened  of 
the  competition  of  low-paid  workers  abroad, 
low-productivity  countries  have  always  been 
as  frightened  of  the  competition  from  the 
more  affluent  countries.  The  American  Chal- 
lenge by  Servan-Schrelber  illustrates  in  our 
own  time  how  deep  is  the  fear  of  the  Ameri- 
can coloosus. 

THXOHT  OP  COMPARATIVE  AOVANTAOK 

The  classical  theory  of  comparative  advan- 
tage contends  that,  if  even-handed  competi- 
tion prevails  between  many  suppliers  and 
many  demanders,  then  International  spe- 
cialization and  trade,  as  well  as  capital  move- 
ments, will  work  to  the  advantage  of  both 
countries — the  poorer  country  as  well  as  the 
richer,  the  exporter  of  capital  who  receives 
his  profit  yield  out  of  the  enhanced  real  prod- 
uct of  the  capital-importing  country,  which 
now  has  its  real  wages  Increased  by  having 
each  worker  with  more  capital. 

Let  us  bring  American  fears  into  the  open. 
The  textile  Industry  is  an  easy  case.  How  can 
our  workers  who  must  be  paid  more  than 
two  dollars  an  hour  compete  in  standard 
textiles  with  the  workers  of  Hong  Kong, 
Singapore,  India,  and  Bangladesh?  Textile 
manufacture  is  apparently  one  of  the  first 
activities  that  a  developing  country  can  do 
well  in.  With  wages  only  small  fractions  of 
those  in  America,  even  if  the  foreign  textile 
equipment  is  not  quite  as  advanced  as  our 
own,  costs  of  production  abroad  tend  to  fall 
lower  than  ours  at  home. 

The  theorist  of  comparative  advantage 
agrees  American  resources  should  move  out 
of  cheap  textiles,  and  for  that  matter  shoes, 
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and  go  to  more  efficient  lines  of  production 
where  our  productivity  Is  a  larger  multiple 
of  foreigners',  productivity.  Yet  when  I  said 
this  over  the  New  England  airwaves,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  trade  association  offi- 
cial in  the  shoe  industry  that  said:  "Your 
words  will  go  down  in  the  Infamy  of  history 
along  with  those  of  Marie  Antoinette."  More 
poignantly,  what  can  my  answer  be  to  a 
letter  from  a  59-year-old  woman  textile 
worker,  asking  where  at  her  age  she  can 
possibly  find  another  Job.  Shall  I  reply  with 
the  irrelevant  contention  that  if  immobile 
factors  win  let  their  wage  fall  flexibly  far 
enough  below  the  minimum  wage,  they  may 
end  up  with  a  half  a  loaf  of  bread?  At  the 
least,  the  humane  and  politically  savvy  free 
trader  must  urge  support  for  governmental 
financial  assistance  to  those  workers  and 
capital  facilities  whose  competitive  rent  fall 
victim  to  the  dynamics  of  changing  inter- 
national speciall2satlon. 

The  task  of  the  proponent  of  freer  trade  Is 
not  over.  It  has  Just  begun.  A  great  many 
industries  are  believed  to  be  In  the  predica- 
ment or  textiles.  Without  quotas,  shoe  im- 
ports may  grow.  Jhe  steel  Industry  has 
thrown  in  the  sponge  and  now  lobbies 
shamelessly  for  voluntary  and  mandatory 
quotas.  Cameras,  tape  recorders,  desk  calcu- 
lators, and  an  increasing  variety  of  electronic 
products  come  from  Japan  and  Europe. 

The  simple  truth  is  this:  American  public 
opinion  generally  is  of  the  firm  conviction 
that  America  lacks  comparative  advantage  in 
anything!  Perhaps  the  man  In  the  street  will 
allow,  as  a  purely  temporary  exception,  that 
the  United  States  may  still  have  a  compara- 
tive advantage  in  the  realm  of  aircraft  and 
giant  computers. 

A    LOGICALLY    IMPOSSIBILITT 

The  academic  economist  must  be  aghast  at 
this  turn  of  public  opinion.  Prom  the  very 
definition  of  comparative  advantage — repeat 
comparative — the  economist  maintains  it  is 
a  logical  imposslbUlty  for  any  country  to  lack 
comparative  advantage  In  anything.  To  be 
sure,  by  the  definition  of  what  economists 
mean  by  an  overvalued  currency,  If  the  doUnr 
is  overvalued,  then  fewer  and  fewer  of  our 
Industries  will  be  commercially  viable  In  th"* 
comparative-advantage  sense.  When  that  is 
the  case  the  major  premise  of  the  free  trader 
Is  denied:  when  workers  are  displaced  from 
textiles,  autos,  you  name  It,  it  will  not  be 
becatise  they've  been  sucked  into  a  more  effi- 
cient line  of  production,  but  rather  that  they 
are  pushed  into  unemployment  and  onto  the 
dole. 

I  must  correct  myself:  in  the  age  after 
Keynes  we  know  how  to  expand  fi«;al  d»1clts 
and  monetary  creation  to  keep  purchasing 
power  high  even  In  the  face  of  an  overvalued 
currency.  Displaced  workers  can  be  given  jobs 
in  public  employment;  or,  as  budget  deficits 
lower  over-all  thrift,  they  can  find  jobs  in  ex- 
panded output  of  those  few  lines  In  which 
we  do  still  have  comparative  advantage.  But 
such  a  post-Keyneslan  solution  only  magni- 
fies and  perpetuates  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  of  currency  overvaluation.  It  means 
chronic  deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments, 
which  require  that  nations  abroad  swallow  a 
torrent  of  unwanted  dollars. 

Try  as  I  may  to  be  heretical,  my  reason  will 
not  let  me  agree  with  the  man  in  the  street 
that  there  is  no  depreciation  of  the  dollar 
relative  to  surplus  currencies  that  vsill  per- 
mit America  to  have  full  employment  undp.r 
free  trade. 

The  best  econometric  estimates  that  I  have 
seen  have  been  marshalled  by  Professor  Wil- 
liam Branson  of  Princeton  University  whom 
I  am  proud  to  count  among  MIT's  former 
students.  In  the  Brookings  Papers  on  Eco- 
nomic Activity  for  mld-1972.  Dr.  Branson  re- 
views the  IMP,  OECD,  and  Stephen  Magee 
studies  that  generally  suggest  an  Improve- 
ment of  $7  blllion-$8  billion  in  America's 
current  balance  from  the  12%  depreciation 
of  the  dollar  in  the  Deceml>er  1971  Washing- 
ton Currency  Agreement.  I  shall  not  quarrel 


with  this  as  a  best  single  estimate.  But  I 
must  emphasize  the  large  variance  that  any 
estimate  is  subject  to.  A  famous  earlier  econ- 
ometric estimate  by  Brookings  economists, 
which  expected  equilibrium  In  America's  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  1968,  went  astray  be- 
cause of  the  unexpected  Vietnam  war.  Who 
knows  what  may  vitiate  these  new  esti- 
mates? 

A  SUMMINQ  UP 

In  closing,  this  much  I  must  grant  to  the 
apprehensions  of  the  man  in  the  street.  Were 
time  not  so  short,  my  assertions  could  be  less 
dogmatic. 

1.  No  one  knows  the  true  size  of  the  dis- 
equilibrlTim  gap  In  the  U.S.  balance  of  pay- 
ments Just  prior  to  August  16.  It  may  have 
been  much  larger  than  the  experts  think.  And 
the  differential  trends  of  productivity  abroad 
relative  to  those  here  at  home,  which  after 
all  primarily  created  that  gap,  in  my  view, 
may  still  be  working  strongly  against  us  In 
the  years  following  the  Smithsonian  Agree- 
ment. 

2.  Therefore,  the  equilibrium  parity  of  the 
dollar  may  have  to  be  substantially  down- 
ward in  this  coming  decade.  If  such  dollar 
depreciation  is  required,  let  us  pray  that 
gliding  bands,  crawling  pegs,  dirty  fioatlng, 
or  clean  floating  will  permit  this  to  h^pen 
In  an  efficient  way  that  preserves  the  fruitful 
International  division  of  labor. 

3.  At  home,  traditional  patterns  of  resoiurce 
use  may  turn  out  to  be  very  far  from  that 
equilibrium  pattern  necessitated  by  the  vast 
changes  in  comparative  advantage  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  last  two  decades  and 
which  may  continue  In  the  next.  Even  with 
post-Keyneslan  high  employment,  we  know 
that  the  vested  Interests  never  give  up  their 
historic  rents  gracefully.  The  concentrated 
harm  to  themselves  they  see  clearly  and  can 
make  the  public  see;  only  the  impractical 
eye  of  the  academic  economist  sees  clearly 
the  even  greater  benefit  to  the  community  at 
large  from  adaptation  to  dynamic  compara- 
tive advantage. 

4.  Achieving  equilibrium  dollar  parities  and 
adapting  to  changing  comparative  advantage 
may  only  minimize  America's  loss  of  welfare 
from  international  trade.  WhUe  the  dollar 
was  overvalued  we  enjoyed  to  a  degree  of 
higher  standard  of  living  from  tangible  goods 
Imported  in  retvum  for  payment  of  mere  dol- 
lar lOUs.  Also  our  corporations  acquired 
lucrative  productive  assets  abroad  partly  in 
exchange  for  those  American  dollars  that 
foreign  central  banks  reluctantly  had  to 
swallow.  Just  as  Germany  or  any  country 
paying  reparations  suffers  a  primary  burden 
from  its  unrequited  payment,  so  will  there 
be  a  primary  burden  upon  America  if  we 
must  replace  our  deficit  by  genuine  export 
earnings.  Beyond  that,  although  a  currency 
depreciation  to  restore  equilibrium  need  not 
inevitably  Induce  a  deterioration  of  America's 
terms  of  trade,  there  Is  a  real  possibility  that 
we  shall  be  experiencing  a  secondary  biu-den 
in  the  form  of  higher  Import  prices  relative 
to  export  prices.  Indeed  as  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  close  the  gap  between  our  over- 
all productivity  and  theirs,  quite  aside  from 
the  financial  aspects  of  currency  parities, 
there  could  be  a  plausible  trend  against  us  in 
terms  of  lessened  consumers'  surplus  from 
international  trade. 

In  summarizing  this  point,  I  must  guard 
against  alarmist  qviantlflcatlon.  As  long  as 
America  remains  a  continental  economy 
whose  Imports  stay  in  the  neighborhood  of 
not  much  more  than  6%  of  ONP,  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  even  elasticity-pessimism  can 
knock  more  than  a  few  percentage  points  off 
the  60%  growth  in  our  real  ONP  that  demog- 
raphy and  productivity  trends  should  bring 
m  the  coming  decade. 

6.  Let  me  conclude  with  a  possibility  that 
has  some  ominous  overtones  for  the  share  of 
labor,  particularly  the  share  In  growing  ONP 
of  organized  industries.  Under  modem  trends 
of  comparative  advantage,  American  man- 
agement  know-how    (and  for  that  matter 


management  know-how  anywhere)  and 
American  mobile  capital  may  find  that  their 
most  efficient  use  is  increasingly  to  employ 
foreign  labM  as  a  substitute  for  traditional 
American  activities.  Washington,  New  York 
City,  Pittsburgh,  and  Denver  are  Increasingly 
what  Max  Weber  called  cathedral  cities,  or  In 
updated  terminology,  headquarters  cities.  So 
under  floating  exchange  rates  and  relatively 
free-trade  equilibHum,  the  United  States 
might  in  time  become  a  headquarters  econ- 
omy. Our  emphasis  in  employment  would 
shift  to  services  and  away  from  manufactur- 
ing. It  would  become  normal  for  us  to  enjoy 
an  unfavorable  balance  of  merchandise  trade, 
reverting  to  the  pre-1893  pattern  in  which 
the  value  of  our  merchandise  imports  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  our  exports.  This  trade 
deficit  normally  would  be  financed  by  our 
current  invisible  items  of  Interest,  dividends, 
repatriated  profits,  and  royalties. 

Though  total  American  GNP  would  be  the 
larger  because  of  this  free-trade  equilibrium. 
It  is  possible  that  the  competitive  share  of 
property  would  rise  at  the  expense  of  labor's 
wage  share.  This  would  present  a  problem  for 
our  welfare  state — to  expand  tax  and  trans- 
fer programs  to  secure  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Income. 

6.  Economics,  alas,  cannot  be  divorced  from 
politics  and  from  trends  of  ideologies  hostile 
to  absentee  ownership.  Suppose  that  eco- 
nomic equilibrium  did  dictate  our  becoming 
a  service  economy,  living  like  any  renter  on 
investment  earnings  from  abroad.  Let  us 
grant  that  such  an  equilibrium,  if  perma- 
nent, could  be  optimal  for  the  United  States. 
But  would  It  be  safe  for  us  to  succmnb  to 
this  natural  pattern  of  specialization  In  a 
world  of  rising  nationalism?  Can  one  really 
believe  that  In  the  last  three  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
be  confidently  counted  on  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuing fiow  of  dividends,  repatriation  of 
earnings,  and  royalties  to  large  corporations 
owned  here? 

I  do  not  think  I  am  paranoid  to  raise  a 
doubt  In  this  matter.  There  is  certainly  a 
danger  that,  after  the  United  States  has 
moved  resources  out  of  manufacturing  and 
Into  the  servlcing-headquarter  regime,  it 
might  then  turn  out  that  nationalism  im- 
pairs the  successful  collecting  of  the  fruits 
of  our  foreign  Investments.  We  should  then 
not  only  find  ourselves  poorer  than  we  had 
expected  but  also  facing  the  costly  task  of 
redeploying  our  resources  bacfc  Into  the  fields 
earlier  abandoned.  To  be  sure,  private  cor- 
porations may  In  some  degree  already  take 
into  account  this  danger  of  expropriation 
and  thereby  prevent  an  unwarranted  rede- 
ployment of  resources  from  taking  place: 
but  It  Is  doubtful  that  they  can  be  counted 
on  to  exercise  the  proper  degree  of  prevision, 
particularly  since  they  may  well  know  that 
they  can  depend  on  our  government  to  com- 
pensate them  when  such  contingencies  arise. 
Hence,  there  are  rational  grounds  for  some 
apprehensions  concerning  this  aspect  of 
spontaneous  foreign-trade  development. 

I  have  tried  to  walk  the  mUe  with  those 
who  are  fearful  about  International  trends. 
Yet  reason  and  expyerlence  have  kept  me  from 
walking  the  whole  mile  with  this  overly 
pessimistic  view.  Let  me  end  with  a  solemn 
warning. 

Even  if  the  most  dire  pessimists  are  cor- 
rect in  their  belief  that  much  of  existing 
American  industry  can  be  preserved  in  its 
present  form  only  by  universal  protective 
quotas  of  the  Burke-Hartke  type,  it  is  a  piti- 
ful delusion  to  believe  that  such  measures 
will  enhance  rather  than  lower  the  real 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  people. 


IP  THERE  IS  A  HERO,  IT  WILL  BE 
JOHN  VANN 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  death  of  John  Paul  Vann  in  a  hell- 
copter  crash  in  Vietnam  last  June  de- 
prived the  Nation  of  one  of  its  outstand- 
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ing  public  servants,  a  man  who  was  per- 
haps our  finest  and  most  perceptive  ex- 
pert on  Vietnam.  Again  and  again, 
throughout  the  decade  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam,  John  Varm's  reports 
and  insights  provided  a  continuing 
framework  of  realism  by  which  to  judge 
our  actions  in  Indochina.  He  knew  Viet- 
nam as  no  other  American  did.  8Uid  his 
loss  is  irreplaceable. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Denver  Post  contains  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  John  Varm.  The  article,  written  by 
Prof.  Vincent  Davis  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  a  longtime  friend  of  John 
Vann,  describes  in  detail  the  influential 
role  played  by  Vann  in  shaping  and 
analyzing  American  policy  toward  Viet- 
nam. I  believe  that  the  article,  entitled 
"If  There  Is  a  Hero,  It  Will  Be  John 
Vann."  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  this  critical  era  in  modem 
American  history,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Denver  Post,  June  18,  1972] 
If  Them:  Is  a  Heko.  It  Will  Be  John  Vann 
(By  Dr.  Vincent  Davis) 
(Note:  John  Paul  Vann.  who  served  the 
American  cause  In  Vietnam  In  both  military 
and  civilian  capacities,  and  with  uncommon 
courage  and  devotion,  was  killed  In  a  heli- 
copter crash  June  9.  This  article,  by  a  friend 
and  colleague,  assesses  both  Vann  and  the 
Important  role  he  played.  The  author  is  direc- 
tor of  the  School  of  International  Studies  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  a  former 
faculty  member  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
International  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Denver. ) 

A  friend  at  a  newspaper  phoned  to  tell  me 
that  John  Vann  had  been  killed  In  a  hell- 
copter  crash  In  Vietnam.  The  national  tele- 
vision networks  featured  the  story  on  the 
evening  news.  I  had  imagined  the  story  a 
thousand  times  before.  John  did  not  seek 
danger,  but  he  did  seek  action  and  Involve- 
ment, and  the  action  and  involvement  for 
most  of  the  past  decade  In  Vietnam  was  in- 
herently dangerous. 

He  escaped  from  countless  close  calls.  Once 
he  drove  a  pick-up  truck  through  an  enemy 
road-block  that  suddenly  appeared.  The 
truck  was  riddled  with  machine  gun  fire,  but 
he  managed  to  get  It  to  the  next  secure  town 
down  the  road.  Another  time  he  was  sleeping 
on  &n  air  mattress  on  top  of  an  embankment 
at  a  South  Vietnamese  Army  outpost.  The 
post  was  attacked  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  a  horizontal  spray  of  machine  gun  fire 
passed  perhaps  an  inch  under  his  body.  The 
suddenly  deflated  air  mattress  was  what  woke 
him.  he  said,  and  he  managed  to  survive 
again. 

Prom  reports  coming  to  me  from  various 
sources,  my  rough  calculation  Is  that  he  was 
shot  down  by  hostile  fire  at  least  25  times 
over  the  past  10  years. 

Extraordinary  physical  courage  was  there- 
fore one  notable  Vann  characteristic,  al- 
though he  never  thought  of  himself  as  par- 
ticularly courageous.  He  felt  that  he  merely 
Incurred  some  occasionally  necessary  but 
prudent  risks.  Nevertheless,  he  commanded  a 
U.S.  commando  group  behind  enemy  lines  for 
many  months,  as  a  young  Army  officer  In  the 
Korean  War.  and  he  earned  every  Army  dec- 
oration for  bravery  short  of  the  Congressional 
Medal. 

In  Vietnam,  while  serrlng  as  a  civilian, 
he  was  several  times  urged  to  accept  nomina- 
tion for  the  Congressional  Medal,  but  he  felt 
that  the  unprecedented  step  of  receiving 
such  a  decoration  as  a  civilian  would  have 


undermined  his  effectiveness.  He  accordingly 
declined. 

At  least  one  U.S.  Ambsissador  In  Saigon  and 
several  other  officials  tried  to  persuade  him 
not  to  spend  almost  every  night  with  some 
South  Vietnamese  unit  in  the  fleld.  but  he 
felt  that  was  the  only  way  to  know  the  situa- 
tion. 

John  first  went  to  Vietnam  In  1960,  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  completing  that  tour  of 
duty  In  1963.  He  served  as  the  senior  adviser 
In  IV  Corps  (the  Mekong  Delta). 

Later,  as  the  American  tovolvement  es- 
calated. John  became  the  leading  spokesman 
for  a  group  of  Army  officers  ( Including  a  few 
generals)  who  felt  that  American  military  in- 
volvement was  a  great  mistake.  They  believed 
that  the  fratricidal  struggle  was  essentlaUy 
a  genuine  social  revolution  In  which  a  nu- 
merically tiny  Vletcong  element  was  compet- 
ing with  a  decadent  Saigon  government  for 
the  allegiance  of  the  great  but  uncommitted 
majority  of  the  people. 

John  and  his  fellow  dissidents  preferred 
a  third  option,  as  contrasted  either  to  giving 
the  Vletcong  a  free  hand  or  supporting  the 
Saigon  government.  The  Saigon  government 
was  dominated  by  discredited  Vietnamese 
heirs  to  the  old  Prench  colonial  regime,  and 
the  Vletcong  was  no  less  harsh  and  repressive 
wherever  it  was  able  to  gain  a  foothold. 

The  third  option  was  to  encourage  and 
support  a  number  of  talented  and  uncor- 
rupted  leaders  whom  John  and  the  other 
American  dissidents  had  carefully  Identified 
In  provinces  and  villages  across  South  Viet- 
nam. John  and  the  Uke-mlnded  Army  officers 
believed  that  this  native  local  leadership 
would  gradually  emerge  Into  the  elements  of 
a  truly  popular  national  government  with 
close  ties  to  the  rural  countryside  where  85 
per  cent  of  the  population  lived. 

I  first  met  John  In  the  sunmier  of  1962 
when  he  was  at  the  Pentagon  for  a  short 
planning  session,  and  I  was  there  on  a  re- 
search and  consulting  Job.  He  was  small,  wiry 
and  lean,  not  especially  Impressive  physically, 
but  yet  an  Immediately  commanding  figure 
whose  soft  Virginia  twang  was  delivered  In 
an  articulate  staccato.  A  bundle  of  tightly 
colled  and  controlled  energy  was  my  Initial 
Impression. 

He  always  had  a  message,  and  It  was  pre- 
sented with  fact-studded  analytical  rigor 
underglrded  by  persuasive.  Insistent  commit- 
ment. 

During  that  summer  of  1962  I  was  In  the 
process  of  moving  my  family  cross-country 
from  Dartmouth  College  In  New  Hampshire 
to  the  University  of  Denver  where  I  had  ac- 
cepted  a   faculty   position. 

I  next  saw  John  Vann  when  he  came  by  our 
home  one  afternoon  In  suburban  Littleton. 
In  September  1963.  He  had  completed  his 
tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam,  but  he  had  also 
completed  20  years  of  Army  service.  He  had 
planned  to  remain  In  the  Army  for  a  longer 
career,  which  started  during  World  War  11 
when  he  was  commissioned  as  a  bomber  pilot 
at  the  age  of  19. 

But  he  moved  to  Denver  as  a  civilian  to 
take  a  middle-rank  position  with  the  Martin 
Company  because  he  had  been  forced  Into 
early  Army  retirement  as  a  result  of  his  out- 
spoken opposition  to  the  growing  American 
military  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

The  necessity  for  retirement  became  stark- 
ly evident  to  John  when  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  Invited  him  to  brief  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  ( JCS)  on  his  views  about  Vietnam. 

But  by  that  time  In  the  late  summer  of 
1963.  President  Kennedy  had  taken  the  un- 
precedented step  of  placing  his  civilian  mili- 
tary adviser,  retired  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor, 
back  In  uniform  and  back  In  the  Pentagon 
as  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
Taylor,  well  aware  of  John's  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  the  buUd-up  strategy  then  being  fol- 
lowed and  advocated  by  the  President.  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara  and  Taylor  him- 
self, refused  at  the  last  minute  to  let  John 
brief  the  JCS. 


This  too  was  imprecedented — for  the  JCS 
chairman  to  overrule  an  invitation  issued  by 
one  of  the  service  chiefs.  Nobody  had  to  tell 
John  that  his  Army  career  was  effectively 
killed  at  this  point. 

Nevertheless,  John  continued  his  crusade 
to  arouse  public  opinion  against  the  growing 
American  Involvement.  He  gave  a  controver- 
sial interview  to  Hanson  Baldwin,  then  the 
military  editor  for  the  New  York  Times.  He 
appeared  on  several  television  network  in- 
tervlevre.  In  the  faU  of  1963  he  was  featured 
In  a  major  article  In  Esquire  magazine  by 
David  Halberstam,  the  young  Pulitzer  Prize 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Times. 

John  was  restless  In  his  new  work  In  Den- 
ver after  retirement  from  the  Army.  In  a 
sense  he  had  "gone  native"  In  Vietnam,  ac- 
quiring a  deep  respect  and  affection  for  the 
rural  peasantry.  He  sometimes  compared  the 
Vietnamese  peasants  to  the  people  of  his  own 
poor  rural  background  In  Virginia. 

His  affection  for  the  Vietnamese  extended 
north  and  south.  Since  he  thought  that  it 
was  a  social  revolution  In  the  first  place,  he 
paid  relatively  little  attention  to  the  Ideologi- 
cal Conununlst  dimensions  of  the  struggle, 
and  he  felt  no  animosity  toward  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Indeed,  he  had  great  respect 
for  the  Northerners  as  well  as  the  Southern- 
ers, because  he  saw  In  both  qualities  he  ad- 
mired— ^hlgh  native  Intelligence,  great  dedi- 
cation and  diligence,  strength  leavened  with 
gentility,  and  a  redeeming  soft  sense  of 
humor. 

John  did  not  have  a  clearly  worked-out 
political  philosophy,  and  It  was  not  easy  to 
put  a  label  on  him.  For  example,  he  was  a 
"hawk"  In  the  sense  that  he  believed  some 
military  force  was  necessary  against  the 
Vletcong,  but  he  was  a  strident  "dove"  In  op- 
posing U.S.  military  Intervention. 

In  his  Army  career,  he  had  never  been  In- 
volved "In  politics."  But  m  1964,  he  Identi- 
fied himself  as  a  "liberal  Republican"  and 
formed  Colorado  groups  for  a  succession  of 
Republican  presidential  candidates  (first 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  with  whom  he  had  had 
some  personal  contact  In  connection  with 
Lodge's  work  as  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Saigon, 
and  then  Nelson  Rockefeller) . 

After  Senator  Goldwater  became  the  GOP 
nominee,  at  a  time  when  President  Johnson 
was  passionately  promising  to  keep  Ameri- 
can boys  out  of  Vietnam,  John  and  I  and  a 
few  others  formed  a  group  called  "Colorado 
Republicans  for  Johnson."  We  never  had 
more  than  about  10  or  12  active  members,  or 
more  than  about  $3,000  In  resources,  but  the 
regular  Republicans  gave  us  sole  credit  for 
the  2-to-l  LBJ  landslide  In  the  state. 

As  we  used  to  Joke  later  on,  the  Republi- 
cans couldn't  forgive  us  for  helping  to  elect 
LBJ  In  '64,  but  by  '68  It  was  the  Democrats 
who  couldn't  forgive  us.  We  thus  became 
political  lepers  in  both  parties,  and  neither 
of  us  got  involved  In  politics  after  that. 

Getting  settled  In  Denver  helped  to  oc- 
cupy John's  energies  In  the  fall  of  1963.  Th>? 
election  campaign  plus  some  new  responsi- 
bilities at  the  Martin  Company  contained 
him  fairly  effectively  In  1964. 

But  by  early  1965  he  was  again  restless 
and,  as  always,  concerned  about  Vietnam.  He 
was  therefore  elated  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment contacted  him  and  asked  him  to  return 
to  Vietnam  as  a  civilian  adviser  and  foreign 
aid  official  working  with  the  AID  group. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  strongly  opposed, 
viewing  John  and  a  few  other  retired  maver- 
ick military  men  as  Incorrigibly  disloyal  op- 
ponents of  official  policy,  although  he  con- 
ceded they  might  have  some  expertise  on 
Asian  Insurgencies. 

More  opposed  than  McNamara,  however, 
was  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  was  once  again  out 
of  uniform  and  In  Vietnam  as  the  new  U.S. 
ambassador.  Ambassadors  ordinarily  have  the 
privilege  of  rejecting  any  civilian  officials 
suggested  to  them  by  the  State  Department, 
and  Taylor  strongly  exercised  the  privilege 
In  the  case  of  John  Vann.  Taylor  finally 
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relented  when  he  could  not  come  up  with  a 
suitable  alternative  candidate  of  his  own. 

However,  once  John  reached  Vietnam  in 
early  1965,  Taylor  had  him  assigned  to  an 
obsctire  and  dangerous  province  where  the 
ambassador  presumably  figured  he  could  not 
make  much  trouble  or  could  not  make  mat- 
ters worse  than  they  already  were.  Mean- 
whUe,  at  virtually  that  same  time.  President 
Johnson  Initiated  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  began  the  massive  American 
intervention  on  the  ground. 

John  Immediately  became  more  outspoken 
than  ever,  strongly  opposing  the  "free  bomb- 
ing zone"  and  "free  artillery  zone"  concepts 
which  were  used  to  Justify  widespread  devas- 
tation attacks.  At  the  same  time,  he  achieved 
a  remarkable  kind  of  progress  in  his  presum- 
ably hopeless  province.  Senior  officials  gradu- 
aUy  and  begrudglngly  began  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  him.  .  J  ,  4. 
MeanwhUe,  knowing  that  I  shared  almost 
all  of  his  views,  he  began  shipping  papers 
and  materials  to  me  (to  supplement  earlier 
materials  from  the  1960-63  period  that  he 
had  given  to  me  In  Denver) . 

He   authorized  me   to   show  these   docu- 
ments (which  were  not  classified,  although 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
If  from  other  sources)  to  anybody  In  Wash- 
ington who  might  have  the  ear  of  key  gov- 
ernment leaders.  >.  4.v,  ♦ 
The   only  person  whom  I  knew  at  tnax 
time  who  saw  any  such  leader  with  regu- 
larity was  Dan  Ellsberg,  who  worked  for  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  John  McNaugh- 
ton  and  who  often  saw  Secretary  McNamara. 
At  that  time  Dan  was  stUl  fanatically  loyal 
to  McNamara,  although  he  was  beginning  to 
have  some  creeping  doubts  about  Vietnam. 
Dan  asked  me  In  the  summer  of  1965  If  I 
knew  any  American  professors  who  were  ex- 
perts on  Vietnam.  I  told  him  there  was  only 
one,  and  that  was  Bernard  Fall— who  was 
John  Vann's  friend  as  well  as  mine. 

Dan  had  never  heard  of  Pall,  and  he  asked 
me  If  I  could  Introduce  him.  I  phoned  Bemle. 
and  Dan  and  I  went  to  his  home  one  after- 
noon for  what  I  had  supposed  might  be  an 
hour's  visit.  It  lasted  about  seven  hours. 
Bernle  flooded  Dan  with  his  massive  knowl- 
edge of  Vietnam  and  I  added  the  Vann  ma- 
terials. 

I  have  wondered  If  that  afternoon  was 
not  perhaps  the  major  turning  point  In  Dan's 
thinking,  which  later  approached  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  extreme  In  the  other  direc- 
tion—In  contrast  to  his  earlier  fanatic  loyalty 
to    the    official    Kennedy-McNamara-Taylor 

party  line. 

By  the  1966-67  period,  McNamara  was 
beginning  to  have  his  own  doubts.  He  and 
John  got  together  on  an  airplane  following 
the  ManUa  Conference,  and  McNamara  final- 
ly conceded  that  John  had  been  right  all 
along  In  describing  the  conflict  as  funda- 
mentally a  genuine  social  revolution,  with 
the  United  States  somehow  abandoning  its 
own  revolutionary  heritage  and  ending  up 
against  the  rural  peasant  yeomanry  instead 

of  with  them.  ,  ,  ,    .«     ,, 

Dan  Ellsberg  had  been  influential  In  flnally 
persuading  McNamara  to  look  at  some  of 
the  Vann  papers.  But  President  Johnson 
could  brook  no  dissent  at  that  stage,  and  Mc- 
Namara's  growing  doubts  were  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  his  tenure  as  defense  secretary. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  then  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Denver  Post,  General  Matthew  Rldgway, 
and  others  also  had  tried  to  persuade  Presl- , 
dent  Johnson  to  give  John  a  hearing.  The 
efforts  were  strenuous,  but  they  never 
worked. 

In  early  1968  John  began  predicting  the 
so-called  Tet  offensive.  The  top  people  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Saigon  and  at  VS.  mili- 
tary headquarters  disregarded  most  of  his 
warnings  because  they  viewed  him  as  the 
chronic   gloomy   pessimist. 

John  was  siirprlsed.  however,  when  Tet 
failed  to  accomplish  any  of  the  major  ob- 
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Jectlves  of  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong.  He  sud- 
denly took  new  hope,  re-evaluated  the  situa- 
tion, and  began  to  be  cautiously  optimistic. 
He  was  greatly  disturbed  by  some  of  ^Is  old 
friends  among  the  Journalists  who  by  that 
time  had  acquired  what  he  viewed  as  a  vested 
Interest  m  describing  every  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vletcong  action  as  a  dramatic  reversal  for 
the  United  States,  whereas  John  viewed  Tet 
as  an  unexpected  wlndfaU  for  Ufl.  policy. 

Indeed,  after  eight  years  of  consistently 
gloomy  pessimism  and  t)elng  Infallibly  right 
In  these  dark  views,  he  concluded  that  the 
Saigon  government  had  acquired  sufficient 
(although  BtlU  far  from  massive)  popular 
support  to  allow  the  United  States  to  begin  a 
phased  withdrawal  If  It  handled  the  situa- 
tion correctly.  Having  opposed  U.8.  Interven- 
tion in  the  first  place,  he  started  drawing  up 
detaUed  ideas  for  a  proposed  VS.  with- 
drawal. ^  . 

A  few  months  later  he  began  to  send  me 
papers  embodying  hU  new  proposals.  Again 
It  was  a  presidential  election  year,  and  he 
authorized  me  to  share  these  papers  with 
any  candidates  who  might  be  Interested. 

He  was  himself  In  direct  contact  with  sev- 
eral interested  Democrats,  including  Robert 
and  Edward  Kennedy,  and  Sam  Yorty,  plus 
his  old  friend  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on  the  Re- 
publican side.  Recalling  that  John  and  I  had 
worked  for  Rockefeller  In  '64,  and  also  know- 
ing that  my  professional  friend  and  colleague 
at  Harvard,  Prof.  Henry  Kissinger,  was  a 
close  adviser  to  RockefeUer.  I  dropped  a  note 
to  Heiu'y  Inquiring  If  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Vann  papers. 

Henry  was  too  Involved  In  the  RockefeUer 
campaign  effort  at  that  time.  After  Rocke- 
feller faUed  to  get  the  nomination,  he  re- 
turned to  Harvard  and  wrote  me  a  short 
note.  In  It  he  said  that  he  flnally  had  the 
time  to  take  a  look  at  the  Vann  papers  and 
would  be  back  In  touch  again  after  he  had 
read  them.  He  never  wrote  again,  because 
a  few  weeks  later  he  was  Introduced  to  can- 
didate Richard  NUon  and  went  to  work  for 
him  However,  he  did  read  the  Vann  papers; 
and  he  apparently  accepted  the  major  part 
of  the  Vann  case. 

Later,  on  several  occasions,  he  gave  John 
credit  for  being  the  primary  architect  of 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  and  the  related  Nixon  ad- 
ministration plan  for  phased  withdrawal. 
John  was  called  to  Washington  and  to  ParU 
with  increasing  frequency  to  brief  VS.  lead- 
ers at  very  high  levels,  while  steadily  being 
given  more  authority  and  responslbUlty  In 
Vietnam  . 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  his  clvUlan  rank 
was  roughly  the  equivalent  of  a  three-star 
general  He  had  been  In  Vietnam  far  longer 
than  any  other  American  official,  clvllUn  or 
mlUtary— about  12  years  (less  the  18  months 
in  Denver  from  late  1963  to  early  1966.) 

He  was  the  only  American  clvUlan  to  com- 
mand troops  for  an  entire  corps  area,  a  rela- 
tively unprecedented  development  In  Ameri- 
can military  history.  In  1969-70  he  received 
the  two  highest  awards  for  distinguished 
service  that  a  foreign  affairs  clvUlan  can  getr- 
one  from  the  State  Department,  and  the 
other  (the  Herter  Award)  from  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association,  which  is  the 
professional  society  for  the  U.S.  diplomatic 

"^Perhaps  most  importantly,  he  was  the  only 
American  with  a  relatively  unbroken  record 
of  having  been  right  In  anticipating  events 

In  Vietnam.  ^  „^  .      

John's  last  visit  to  the  United  States  was 
In  January  of  this  year.  As  visual,  he  stopped 
over  for  a  visit  with  me.  In  this  case  at  my 
new  home  In  Kentucky. 

He  vras  more  optimistic  than  I  had  ever 
seen  him.  He  said  that  the  Hanoi  forces 
would  launch  a  major  offensive  In  the 
spring,  and  that  It  would  meet  with  some 
initial  success  In  a  few  scattered  areas.  He 
predicted  that  this  offensive  and  Its  Initial 
apparent  successes  wotild  be  treated  In  the 


U  S  press  as  the  final  defeat  for  the  United 
States,  but  he  said  that  it  would  be  just 
the  reverse 

on  April  12  and  continuing  untU  late  May, 
he  sent  me  reports  repeating  his  predictions 
and  amplifying  them  after  the  Hanoi  offen- 
sive was  weU  underway. 

He  pointed  out  that  "Vletnamlzatlon  has 
two  meanings:  first,  the  graduaUy  growing 
success  of  the  Saigon  government  In  buUd- 
ing  a  popular  base  of  support,  and  second, 
the  slower  but  also  gradually  growing  capa- 
bUlty  of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces 
to  handle  the  fighting  on  their  own. 

He  noted  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  had  really  had  virtually  no 
experience  In  fighting  the  war  untU  about 
two  years  ago.  In  contrast  to  the  decades  of 
experience  of  the  Hanoi  forces.  He  said  that 
the  political  version  of  Vletnamlzatlon  had 
been  more  successfvQ  than  the  military  ver- 
sion, but  that  the  mUltary  version  was  suc- 
cessfvU    enough    to    stand    off    the    Hanoi 

forces. 

He  said  It  would  become  something  of  a 
stalemate  more  favorable  to  Saigon  than  to 
Hanoi  by  the  time  the  monsoon  rains  were 
weU  under  way  In  late  May  and  early  June. 
He  felt  that  this  situation  would  set  the 
stage  for  successful  negotiations  generally  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
President  on  May  8.  He  believed  that  this 
result  on  the  ground  In  South  Vietnam, 
rather  than  the  bombing  and  the  naval  min- 
ing in  the  North,  would  be  the  decisive  factor. 
As  always,  he  maintained  strong  reserva- 
tions about  the  value  of  strategic  bombing 
and  naval  actions  In  the  war. 

If  President  Nixon's  policies  do  In  fact 
work  and  If  there  are  successf\U  negotia- 
tions' by  middle  to  late  sunwner  as  John 
anticipated.  It  wlU  be  his  greatest  monu- 
ment. It  was  a  war  he  always  opposed,  and 
could  be  a  war  that  he  played  a  major  role 
m  terminating. 

John's  final  great  disillusionment  ww  what 
he  thought  he  saw  happening  in  America.  In 
January  he  told  me  he  had  been  struck  and 
startled  by  what  he  saw  as  hatreds  and  hos- 
tlUtles  among  almost  aU  Americans,  ram- 
pant unjustified  fears  and  anxieties  un- 
supported  by  evidence  and  untempered  by 
commitments  to  make  the  needed  changes 
and  to  pay  the  necessary  price.  I  told  him 
that  I  thoughtr-or,  at  least,  hoped— he  was 
wrong  In  this. 

He  said  that,  unless  I  was  right,  he  won- 
dered how  he  could  ever  settle  down  in 
America  again.  Thus,  had  he  Uved,  he  might 
have  remained  In  Asia— he  sometimes  said 
this  was  what  he  Intended.  But  I  doubt  It; 
he  would  have  returned  home  and  he  would 
have  applied  that  same  boundless  restless 
energy  and  drive  and  InteUlgence  to  the  In- 
temal  problems  plaguing  this  nation.  He 
could  not  stand  aside  from  that  kind  of 

chaUenge.  _  . „.  _ 

He  was  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
could  and  did  consistently  get  by  on  four 
hours  of  sleep  a  night.  Back  In  the  1960b 
he  earned  a  B.A.  degree  In  his  spare  time 
at  Rutgers  University  while  assigned  to  Fort 
Dlx  Later,  the  Army  sent  him  to  graduate 
school  at  Syracuse  University,  where  he  wrote 
not  one  but  two  doctoral  dissertations  that 
were  approved  and  accepted  by  two  different 
departments  although  neither  department 
knew  he  was  working  for  the  other.  He  simply 
felt  that  the  work  in  one  department  was 
not  enough  to  keep  him  busy. 

But  he  was  not  an  Intellectual  In  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  term.  He  had  no  Pre- 
tensions to  worldvrtde  diplomatic  or  political 
knowledge,  nor  even  Asia-wide  competence. 
Vietnam  was  all  that  he  felt  he  knew— this. 
Plus  what  he  learned  about  Korea  during  an 
eariler  war.  He  applied  his  knowledge  where 
he  learned  It.  and  where  he  was  Irrevocably 
commltted.  He  stood  for  and  died  for  the 
oldest  and  most  enduring  of  Uberal  American 
values. 
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This  nation  Is  not  now  lo  rich  la  leader- 
ship that  it  can  easily  spare  the  few  John 
Vanns. 

He  was  a  dear  and  close  friend  for  a 
decade,  and  I  greatly  admired  him.  He  was 
not  without  faults,  and  he  did  not  lack  for 
critics  and  adversaries.  But  be  will  be  great- 
ly missed,  now  and  later. 

Many  people  have  said  that  because  this 
war  Is  so  unpopular  it  will  be  a  war  without 
heroes.  But  if  any  hero  emerges — If  the  war 
can  be  brought  to  some  honorable  conclu- 
sion— then  John  Vann  is  the  most  likely 
prospect. 

THE  NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  METHODS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  sig- 
nificant article  In  the  New  York  Times 
last  week  described  an  imaginative 
voter  registration  program  being  con- 
ducted by  public-spirited  volunteers  in 
New  York  City,  in  which  card  tables 
were  set  up  on  the  sidewalks  outside 
Bloomlngdale's  Department  Store  and 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  order  to 
provide  easily  accessible  opportunities 
for  persons  to  register  to  vote. 

In  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  same 
day.  the  Times  praised  the  sponsors  of 
the  program  for  their  individual  enter- 
prise, but  condemned  the  official  ne- 
glect by  State  and  local  governments  that 
necessitates  the  use  of  such  makeshift 
arrangements  for  voter  registration.  As 
the  editorial  points  out,  sovernments 
have  already  found  efflcient  ways  to  col- 
lect taxes,  to  draft  young  men  into  the 
armed  services,  to  license  drivers,  and  to 
act  effectively  in  many  other  areas  of 
official  responsibility.  Yet,  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  country  continue 
to  fail  to  bring  voter  registration  into 
the  20th  century  by  adopting  modem 
methods  in  the  basic  area  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

A  number  of  bills  are  now  pending  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  upgrade  voter  registration 
procedures.  A  bill  that  I  have  Introduced, 
S.  3420,  would  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  on  a  voluntary — not  manda- 
tory— basis  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments wishing  to  improve  their  proce- 
dures. A  variety  of  other  useful  ap- 
proaches have  been  proposed,  and  I 
hope  that  governments  at  every  level  will 
examine  their  current  methods  and  do 
whatever  is  possible  to  Improve  them,  so 
that  1972  may  be  a  year  of  real  political 
participation  by  all  the  people. 

I  suspect  that  like  the  Times  editorial, 
many  people  have  a  dual  reaction  to 
articles  like  the  one  describing  the  cur- 
rent acti\ities  in  New  York  City.  Is  It  not 
a  wonderful  countiy,  we  say,  when  con- 
cerned citizens  are  willing  to  spend  their 
time  registering  voters  at  sidewalk  card 
tables?  But  what  sort  of  country  is  it,  we 
also  ask.  that  makes  such  ad  hoc  and  hit- 
and-miss  procedures  essential  If  we  are 
even  to  begin  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
to  registration  Imposed  by  government 
apathy  and  neglect? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  edi'orial  from 
the  New  York  Times  may  be  printed  In 
the  RECono. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  2.  1972) 

Registration  Groups  Shopping  fob 

New   Voters 

(By  Thomas  P.  Ronan) 

The  two  young  men  at  the  card  table  out- 
side the  department  store  were  more  busy 
than  many  of  the  salesmen  Inside. 

Men  and  women,  young,  middle-aged  and 
old,  crowded  around  them  and  bombarded 
them  with  questions.  But  the  questions  had 
to  do  not  with  the  purchase  of  goods  but 
with  registering  as  voters.  Most  of  the  ques- 
tioners signed  registration  forms. 

If  the  activity  at  the  informal  registration 
board  outside  Bloomlngdale's  at  Lexington 
Avenue  and  60th  Street  was  any  indication 
of  a  trend,  many  thousands  of  new  voters 
wUl  be  registered  and  former  voters  re-regis- 
tered for  the  November  election. 

Richard  Slovak,  18-year-old  Columbia  Uni- 
versity sophomore,  and  Michael  Kelly,  25- 
year-old  high  school  teacher,  who  manned 
the  table  estimated  that  about  half  of  those 
signing  up  were  re-reglsterlng  because  of  a 
change  of  address  or  other  reasons. 

MORE    FORMS    OROESED 

By  early  afternoon,  with  more  than  50 
people  signed  up,  they  had  run  out  of  forms, 
and  Mr.  Kelly  went  to  a  telephone  to  ask  the 
First  Vote  Committee,  the  organization  spon- 
soring the  table,  at  19  East  53d  Street  for  a 
new  batch. 

Within  30  minutes  100  more  forms  had  been 
delivered  by  a  teen-ager  and  the  process  con- 
tinued. 

The  questions  followed  a  familiar  pattern. 

"I  live  In  Queens.  Can  I  register  here?"  The 
answer  was  "yes"  for  residents  of  any  part  of 
the  city. 

Those  who  said  they  had  moved  were  told 
they  had  to  re-register,  and  the  same  reply 
was  given  to  those  who  had  not  voted  in  the 
last  two  general  elections  and  had  not  noti- 
fied the  Board  of  Elections  that  they  wished 
to  remain  on  the  rolls. 

"My  son  wants  to  vote  but  he  has  a  mari- 
juana conviction,"  a  well-dressed  woman  told 
Mr.  Slovak.  He  referred  her  to  the  Board  of 
Elections  for  the  answer.  A  spokesman  there 
said  later  that  a  convicted  felon  could  vote 
after  serving  his  sentence  and  parole  and 
that  those  convicted  of  lesser  crimes  were 
eligible  to  vote. 

"I'm  for  McGovern."  a  young  woman  re- 
marked. 

"Sorry,"  said  one  of  the  registrars.  "We're 
not  allowed  to  discuss  politics." 

Virtually  all  those  who  stopped  to  register 
and.  in  most  cases,  to  enroll  in  a  party 
prAiBoH  the  convenience. 

"I  came  down  here  to  shop,  and  tnen  i 
saw  that  table,"  a  woman  said. 

"I  knew  I  had  to  do  it  some  time,"  a  young 
businessman  said.  "But  this  makes  it  easy." 

The  first  Vote  Committee  was  established 
last  year  by  Thomas  Bernstein,  a  Yale  stu- 
dent, and  his  brother.  Peter,  who  attends 
Brown  University,  to  stimulate  registration 
and  voting  by  the  newly  enfranchised  under 
the  age  of  21.  Hundreds  cf  other  organiza- 
tions, from  large  unions  to  block  associa- 
tions, are  now  similarly  engaged  in  the  drive 
to  register  voters  in  this  city. 

Rick  Johnson,  25-year-old  director  of  the 
First  Vote  Committee,  said  the  committee 
was  revived  during  the  recent  primary  cam- 
paign and  began  a  cltywlde  operation  early 
this  month.  It  has  recruited  volunteer  regis- 
trars, who  have  been  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Elections  to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  has 
sponsored  card-table  registration  boards 
manned  by  volunteers  in  many  parts  of  the 
city.  During  the  Rolling  Stones  concerts  at 
Madison  .Square  Garden  last  week,  a  regis- 
tration table  was  kept  busy. 

Under  state  election  law,  volunteer  regis- 
tration groups  must  be  partisan,  with  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  represented. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  his  organization  had  far 
more   Democratic   registraiB   than   Republi- 


can, but  that  the  proportion  was  roughly 
the  same  as  the  party  vote  In  the  city.  He 
added  that  It  was  trying  to  recruit  Republi- 
cans and  had  asked  the  Rlpon  Society,  a 
Republican  group,  and  the  Young  Republi- 
cans to  help. 

Both  Mr.  Slovak  and  Mr.  Kelly  said  they 
were  Democrats,  as  did  the  two  women  reg- 
istrars at  another  card  table  outside  the 
Museum  of  Modem  Art.  However,  the  reg- 
istration form  must  be  signed  by  a  Republi- 
can as  well  as  a  Democrat  before  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Elections.  Officials 
questioned  on  this  differed  as  to  whether 
the  Republican  had  to  be  present  during 
the  regtstratlon  process. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  he  could  recall  only  one 
Republican  among  the  30  or  so  he  registered 
and  who  enrolled  In  a  party,  with  seven  or 
eight  Independents  and  the  rest  Democrats. 

He  estimated  that  about  60  percent  of 
the  200  to  250  persons  he  had  signed  up 
during  a  stint  at  Columbia  University  were 
Democrats,  only  a  few  were  Republicans  or 
Liberals  and  the  rest  were  Independents. 

Richard  C.  Wade,  co-chairman  of  the  Mc- 
Oovern  New  York  State  campaign,  noted 
that  his  organization  began  a  statewide  reg- 
istration drive  yesterday. 

He  added  that  his  workers  would  cooperate 
with  organizations  like  the  First  Vote  Com- 
mittee in  general  registration  but  would  de- 
vote most  of  their  effort  to  registering  Mc- 
Govern sympathizers. 

A  special  target  will  be  the  mere  than  19 
million  potential  voters  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  24  who  have  never  voted  In  a  na- 
tional election.  Mr.  Wade  estimated  that 
about  70  percent  of  this  group  would  regis- 
ter and  about  two-thirds  of  these  would 
support  Mr.  McGovern. 

REGISTERING  THE  VOTERS 

The  strenuous  but  sporadic  efforts  being 
made  by  volunteer  workers  to  register  voters 
at  ramshackle  card  tables  on  busy  mldtown 
sidewalks  refiect  both  Individual  enterprise 
and  official  neglect.  Volunteers  perform  a  use- 
ftil  public  service  by  donating  their  time  to 
this  community  voter  registration  effort,  but 
the  effort  would  be  far  less  necessary  if  the 
State  Legislature  had  enacted  overdue  elec- 
toral reforms. 

The  responsibility  for  registering  voters 
should  rest  on  the  Government  rather  than 
on  the  voters.  The  Government  finds  a  way 
to  collect  taxes,  to  draft  young  men  Into  the 
armed  services,  to  renew  drivers  licenses  and 
to  do  all  sorts  of  other  things  for  which  It 
assumes  responsibility.  There  is  no  reason 
why  It  cannot  find  an  effective  way  to  regis- 
ter voters.  Instead  of  such  happenstance  de- 
vices as  card  tables  at  selected  sidewalk  sites, 
the  city  and  state  ought  to  make  voter  regis- 
tration a  more  automatic  process  conducted 
as  largely  as  possible  through  the  malls. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Elections  has 
no  doubt  that  It  could  manage  a  voter-reg- 
Istratlon-by-mall  scheme  If  one  were  man- 
dated by  the  State  Legislature  and  the  board 
given  adequate  time  and  funds  to  get  it 
under  way.  Such  a  voter  registration  scheme 
could  be  pegged  to  Social  Security  numbers 
or  to  some  other  existing  Information  file. 
The  advent  of  computers  makes  that  quite 
possible. 

The  makeshift  volunteerism  of  sidewalk 
registration  remains  so  necessary  because 
state  and  Federal  electoral  laws  remain  so 
backward.  These  community  voter  registra- 
tion efforts  must  continue  only  because  no 
better  system  for  enabling  citizens  to  exer- 
cise their  basic  franchise  has  been  made 
available.  All  that  Is  needed  for  such  a  sys> 
tem  is  the  necessary  legislative  enactment. 
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A  SPRY  SENIOR  CITIZEN 

Mr.    CHURCH.    Mr.    President,    too 
many  of  us  equate  an  elderly  person  with 


a  decrepit  one.  The  evidence  is  to  the 
contrary,  as  I  have  had  the  happy  ex- 
perience of  encotmtering  in  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging. 

An  evidence  of  this  is  a  pleasant  In- 
terview with  a  72-year-old  man,  Hairy 
Gallant,  which  was  published  in  the 
Montgomery  County  Sentinel  published 
weekly  In  neighboring  Maryland. 

Harry  Gallant's  activities,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senior  Citizens  Commission 
of  RockvUle  and  as  an  official  of  other 
organizations,  would  tire  a  lesser  man, 
particularly  when  combined  with  thrice 
weekly  exercises  in  a  local  gym.  His  alert- 
ness of  mind  and  body  should  disabuse 
us  of  any  notion  that  older  Americans 
do  not  contribute  to  the  well-being  of 
their  community.  To  turn  our  backs  on 
them  is  to  shortchange  our  communi- 
ties and  ourselves.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Sentinel  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Spet  Senior   Cttizen   Here   Seeks  Reform 
FOR  Elderly 
(By  Patty  Mack) 
RocKviLLE.— Harry  Gallant  "didn't  retire 
to  become  a  vegetable."  So  when  the  72-year- 
old  former  employee  of  the  New  York  City 
Transit   system   moved    to   RockvUle    three 
years  ago,  he  set  out  to  focus  attention  on 
the  uppermost  section  of  the  generation  gap. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Senior  Citizens  Com- 
mission of  RockvUle,  a  member  of  the  county 
Commission    on    Aging    and    the    executive 
board  of  the  National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, and  the  senior  citizen  representative  at 
the  Jewish  Community  Center,  GaUant  has 
seen   some   positive   reforms   for   the   aged. 
Among  them: 

Establishment  of  a  senior  citizen's  recrea- 
tion center  in  Silver  Spring; 

Creation  of  the  senior  citizens*  commission 
In  RockvUle; 

Growth  of  communities  and  dweUlngs  for 
those  above  65; 

A  15  cent  D.C.  Transit  bus  fare  reduction 
for  the  aged; 

Blossoming  of  more  than  70  senior  citizens 
clubs  throughout  the  county  during  the  past 
two  years,  and 
Strengthening  of  the  county  Commission 

on  Aging. 

But  GaUant  Is  hardly  ready  to  retire  from 
his  volunteer  work.  Additional  reforms  for 
the  aged  are  essential,  he  says.  In  the  areas  of 
housing,  transportation,  employment,  and 
health  care. 

Housing  Is  one  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems he  sees.  Senior  citizens,  particularly 
those  In  the  middle  and  lower  Income 
brackets,  are  "very  much  In  need  of  more 
dwelling  space  at  a  price  they  can  afford."  he 
said. 

Low  rental  apartment  complexes  equipped 
with  such  special  features  as  nonskid  bath- 
tubs, railings,  and  lower  light  switches  are 
needed.  New  apartment  complexes  must  re- 
serve space  for  the  elderly  so  they  can  live  at 
a  reduced  rate  with  people  of  all  ages,  Gal- 
lant contends. 

"We  would  like  them  to  live  with  the 
young,"  GaUant  said.  "This  doesn't  give  them 
the  feeling  of  'what  are  we  doing,  waiting 
for  the  angel  Gabriel  to  come  blow  his 
horn?' " 

Transportation,  particularly  In  this  county, 
also  needs  reform.  GaUant  says.  Many  senior 
citizens  don't  drive  and  have  no  children  to 
transport  them.  The  cost  of  pubUc  transpor- 
tation Is  high. 

Gallant  supports   additional  fare  reduc- 


tions for  senior  citizens,  the  use  of  school 
buses  for  the  elderly,  and  the  eqiUpplng  of  a 
designated  number  of  regular  service  buses 
vsrlth  special  features  for  the  aged  and  the 
handicapped.  The  county,  he  feels,  should 
back  these  reforms. 

Employment  for  those  over  65  is  a  "tremen- 
dous problem,"  Gallant  said.  "People  feel  that 
'look,  he's  an  old  man.  He's  drawing  social  se- 
ctirlty.  Why  should  I  pay  him  what  others 
would  get?' " 

Those  who  do  land  jobs  are  often  paid  less 
than  younger  workers.  "It's  ridiculous."  he 
said.  "But  some  are  so  hungry  that  they  take 
the  Jobs.  They  must  have  It  to  exist." 

Medical  expenses  often  eat  Into  most  or  all 
of  a  senior  citizen's  nest  egg.  And  the  cost  of 
medical  services  keeps  rUlng.  "This  nation 
Is  very  low  in  providing  care  for  Its  popula- 
tion let  alone  for  its  senior  citizens."  GaUant 
said. 

The  obstacle  to  all  senior  citizen  reforms 
in  Gallant's  eyes?  Money.  "The  county  says 
they  have  other  problems,  which  Is  true.  The 
senior  citizen  is  not  the  only  one  In  the  coim- 
ty  They  have  a  vast  problem  with  the  young- 
sters .  .  .  (But)  their  attitude  could  be 
somewhat  stronger  towards  the  senior  citizen 
than  It  Is." 

Since  senior  citizens  have  fixed  Incomes 
and  the  cost  of  living  Is  rising,  those  with  In- 
comes of  $7,500  or  less  should  be  given  spe- 
cial tax  reductions.  Gallant  said.  A  greater 
share  of  tax  money  should  go  towards  senior 
citizen  faculties. 

"What  I  am  Interested  in  Is  the  poorer 
senior  citizens,"  those  whose  pensions,  retire- 
ment benefits,  and  social  security  total  $5- 
6,000  or  less.  "I'm  speaking  of  the  middle 
class  and  poor  who  can't  afford  the  Leisure 
world  type  places. 

"Senior  citizens  don't  want  anything  for 
nothing.  But  they  want  It  at  a  nominal  fee. 
"More  people  should  Leep  themselves  ac- 
tive." the  spry  oldster  said.  "Senior  citizens 
should   show   the   younger   people   whAt  It 

means  to  be  active."  

At  least  three  times  a  week  he's  In  the  gym, 
bounding  a  basketbaU  or  working  out  with 
a  punching  bag. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  is  no 
further  morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness Is  concluded. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempwre.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
S.  2507,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  963  (S.  2607)  a  blU  to  amend 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1988. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hand- 
gun Control  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  Section  921(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (20)  the  foUowing! 

"(21)  The  term  'handgun'  means  a  firearm 
designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.  The  term  also  includes  a  combination 
of  parts  In  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  person  from  which  a  handgun  can 
be  assembled.  The  term  docs  not  Include 
antique  firearms. 


"(22)  The  term  'handgun  model'  means  a 
handgun  of  a  particular  design,  specification, 
and  designation." 

Sec.  3.  Section  92a(b)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by 

(a)  striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(A)  thereof  the  word  "and"; 

(b>  striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(6)  thereof  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon; 

(c)  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  thereof  the 
f oUowlng : 

"(6)  any  handgun  model  unlees  such 
handgun  model  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  922  (n)  of  this 
title.":  and 

(d)  deleting  the  final  sentence,  which  be- 
gins with  the  words  "Paragraph  (4)  of  this", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)   of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  a  sale  or  delivery  to  any 
research  organization  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  fire- 
arm to  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State,  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  there- 
of, or  to  any  duly  commissioned  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereof  or  of  any  State, 
department,  agency  or  poUtlcal  subdlvlsiona 
thereof  (Including  but  not  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  poUce  officers) 
properly  authorized  to  carry  such  firearms  in 
his  official  capacity.  Paragraph   (6)    of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  de- 
livery by  a  Uceneed  importer,  Ucensed  manu- 
facturer,  or  Ucensed   dealer   to   a   Ucensed 
dealer  of  any  firearm  intended  to  be  sold  or 
deUvered  to  any  government  or  agency  there- 
of or  person  entitled  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph to  have  such  firearms  sold  or  deUvered 
to  him.  Paragraph    (6)    of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  dsUvery  to  a 
licensed  coUector  or  Ucensed  dealer  of  any 
firearm  which  Is  a  curio  or  relic,  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  define.  Paragraph 
(6)    of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
occasional,  sporadic  sales  of  single  handguns 
by  a  Ucensed  collector  who  Is  not  a  dealer, 
as  defined  by  section  921(a)   of  this  title." 

"(U)  Frame  construction:  (a)  15  points  If 
investment  cast  steel  or  forged  steel,  (b) 
20  points  If  Investment  cast  HTS  alloy  or 
forged  HTS  aUoy; 

"(Ul)  Pistol  Weight:  one  point  for  each 
ounce,  with  the  pistol  unloaded  and  the 
magazine  in  place; 

"(Iv)  CaUber:  (a)  zero  points  if  the  pistol 
accepts  only  .22  caUber  shor*  or  .25  caliber 
automatic  ammimltlon.  (b)  three  points  If 
the  pistol  accepts  either  .22  caUber  long  rifie 
ammunition  or  any  ammunition  within  the 
range  delimited  by  7.65  mUllmeter  and  .380 
caUber  automatic,  (c)  10  points  if  the  pistol 
accepts  9  millimeter  parabellum  ammuni- 
tion or  over,  (d)  In  the  case  of  ammunition 
not  falling  within  one  of  the  classes  listed 
above,  such  number  of  points  not  greater 
than  ten  (following  the  classification  sched- 
ule above  as  nearly  as  Is  practicable)  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  appropriate  to  the 
suitability  for  sporting  purposes  of  handgun 
models  designed  for  such  ammunition: 

"(V)  Safety  features:  (a)  five  points  If  the 
pistol  has  a  locked  breech  mechanism,  (b) 
five  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  loaded  chamber 
Indicator,  (c)  three  points  If  the  pistol  has  a 
grip  safety,  (d)  five  points  If  the  pistol  has  a 
magazine  safety,  (e)  10  points  If  the  pistol 
has  a  firing  pin  block  or  lock:  and 

Sec.  4.  Section  922  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(n)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  for 
sale  or  delivery  by  a  Ucensed  dealer,  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
coUector  any  handgun  model  unless  he  has 
caused  to  be  evaluated  and  tested  repre- 
sentative samples  of  such  handgun  model 
and  has  found  that: 
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"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  pistol,  the  handgun 
model: 

"(A)  has  a  positive  manually  operated 
safety  device;  and 

"(B)  has  a  combined  length  and  height 
In  excess  of  10  Inches  with  the  height  (right 
angle  measurement  to  the  barrel  without  the 
magazine  or  extension)  being  at  least  4 
Inches  and  the  length  being  at  least  6  inches; 
and 

"<C)  attains  a  total  of  at  least  75  points 
under  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  Overall  length:  one  point  for  each 
one-fourth  Inch  over  6  Inches; 

"(vl)  Miscellaneous  equipment:  (a)  two 
points  if  the  pistol  has  an  external  hammer, 
(b)  10  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  double  ac- 
tion firing  mechanism,  (c)  five  points  If 
the  pistol  has  a  drift  adjustable  target  sight, 
(d)  10  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  click  ad- 
justable target  sight,  (e)  five  points  if  the 
pistol  has  target  grips,(f)  two  points  If  the 
pistol  has  a  target  trigger; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  revolver,  the  hand- 
gun model : 

••(A)  has  an  overall  frame  length  of  four 
and  one-half  Inches  measured  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  barrel;  and 

"(B)  has  a  barrel  length  of  at  least  three 
Inches;  and 

"(C)  has  a  safety  device  which,  either  (1) 
automatically  in  the  case  of  a  double  action 
firing  mechanism  or  (11)  by  manual  opera* 
tlon  In  the  case  of  a  single  action  firing  mech- 
anism, causes  the  hammer  to  retract  to  a 
point  where  the  firing  pin  does  not  rest  upon 
the  primer  of  the  cartridge.  Once  activated, 
such  safety  device  must  be  capable  of  with- 
standing the  impact  of  a  weight,  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  revolver,  dropped  a  total  of 
five  times  from  a  height  of  36  Inches  above 
the  rear  of  the  hammer  spur  onto  the  rear  of 
the  hammer  spur  with  the  revolv,er  resting 
in  a  position  such  that  the  line  of  the 
barrel  Is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon;  and 

"(D)  attains  a  total  of  at  least  45  points 
under  the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  Barrel  length:  one-half  point  for 
each  one-fourth  Inch  that  the  barrel  Is 
longer  than  4  inches. 

"(11)  Frame  construction:  (a)  16  points 
If  Investment  cast  steel  or  forged  steel, 
(b)  20  points  If  Investment  cast  HTS  alloy 
or  forged  HTS  alloy; 

"(111)  Revolver  weight:  one  point  for  each 
ounce  with  the  revolver  unloaded; 

"(It)  Caliber:  (a)  zero  points  U  the  re- 
volver accepts  only  .23  caliber  short  or  .25 
caliber  ACP,  (b)  three  points  If  the  revolver 
accepts  .22  caliber  long  rifle  or  ammunition 
m  the  range  between  .30  caliber  and  .38 
SAW,  (c)  four  points  If  the  revolver  ac- 
cepts 38  caliber  special  ammunition,  (d) 
five  points  if  the  revolver  accepts  .357  mag- 
num or  over,  (e)  In  the  case  of  ammiinltlon 
not  falling  within  one  of  the  classes  listed 
above,  such  number  of  {joints  not  greater 
than  five  (following  the  classification  sched- 
ule above  as  nearly  as  practicable)  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  appropriate  to  the 
suitability  for  sporting  purposes  of  handgun 
models   designed    for   such   ammiinltlon; 

"(T)  Miscellaneous  equipment:  (a)  five 
points  If  the  revolver  has  either  drift  or  click 
adjustable  target  sights,  (b)  five  points  If 
the  revolver  has  target  grips,  (c)  five  points 
If  the  revolver  has  a  target  hammer  and  a 
target  trigger;  and 

"(3)  the  handgun  model  also  meets  such 
additional  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  promtilgate,  after  consultation 
with  the  Chief  of  Army  Ordnance  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  if  the  Secretary  has 
determined  that  changes  in  the  technology 
or  manufacture  of  handguns,  or  actions 
tending  to  circumvent  the  Intent  of  this 
subsection  (which  Is  to  allow  the  approval 
of  only  those  handgun  models  which  are 
generally  recognized  as  particularly  suitable 
for  sporting  purposes) ,  have  rendered  Inade- 
quate the  standards  set  forth  In  paragraphs 


(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Provided, 
That  under  no  circumstances  may  any  such 
regulation  be  promulgated  which  would  per- 
mit the  approval  for  sale  or  delivery  of  any 
handgun  model  which  could  not  have  been 
approved  In  the  absence  of  such  regulation, 
"(o)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  reduce  the  length  of  the  barrel  or  the 
overall  length  of  a  handgun  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  sale  and  delivery 
If  as  a  result  of  such  modification  the  hand- 
gun no  longer  meets  the  standards  for  ap- 
proval set  forth  in  subsection  (n)  of  this 
section. 

"(p)  The  Secretary  shall  give  written  noti- 
fication of  the  results  of  evaluation  and 
testing  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(n)  of  this  section  to  the  licensee  submit- 
ting samples  of  a  handgun  model  for  such 
evaluation  and  testing.  If  any  handgun 
model  fails  to  meet  the  standards  for  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary's  notification  shall 
state  specifically  the  reasons  for  such  find- 
ing. Any  such  notification  of  approval  or 
failure  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register.  At  least  once  each  year  the  Secre- 
tary shall  compUe  a  list  of  all  handgun 
models  which  are  then  approved  for  sale  or 
delivery  under  subsection  (n)  of  this  section, 
which  list  shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  and  furnished  annually  to  each 
licensee  under  this  chapter. 

"(q)  Any  licensee  submitting  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  testing  a  handgun  model  which  Is 
subsequently  found  not  in  compliance  with 
relevant  standards  shall  have  ten  days  from 
receipt  of  notification  of  noncompliance  with 
In  which  to  submit  In  wrltmg  specific  objec- 
tions to  such  finding  and  a  request  for  re- 
testlng  such  model,  together  with  Justifica- 
tion therefor.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  request 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  arrange  for  re- 
testlng  and  thereafter  notify  the  aggrieved 
party  of  the  results,  If  he  determtaes  suffici- 
ent Justification  for  retestmg  exists.  Should 
he  determine  that  retestlng  Is  not  warranted, 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify  the  ag- 
grieved party  as  to  such  determmatlon.  In 
the  event  that  upon  retestlng  the  Secretary's 
finding  remains  adverse,  or  that  the  Secretary 
finds  retestlng  Is  not  warranted,  the  ag- 
grieved party  may  within  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  Secretary's  notice  of  such 
finding  file  a  petition  In  the  United  States 
district  court  In  the  district  In  which  the  ag- 
grieved party  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness In  order  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
such  finding.  Such  review  will  be  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  706  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  5.  Section  925(d)  (3)  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  Is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 584S(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  Is  not  a  surplus  military  firearm; 
and  if  a  handgun,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursusmt  to  section  922 (n)  of  this 
title;  or" 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Sections  926,  927,  and  928  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  all 
references  thereto,  are  redesignated  as  sec- 
tions 927.  928,  and  929,  respectively. 

(b)  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  925  the 
following  new  section : 

"i  926.  Compensation  for  reasonable  value  of 
handguns  voluntarily  transferred  to 
law  enforcement  agencies 

"(a)  A  person  may  at  any  time  transfer 
to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency  designated  by  the  Secretsuy  any 
handguns  owned  or  possessed  by  such  person. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  transfer  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  a  handgun  model  which 
the  Secretary  has  evaluated  and  tested  pur- 
suant to  section  922(n)  of  this  title  and  not 
approved  for  sale  or  delivery  by  a  licensee 
under  this  chapter,  the  person  transferring 
such  handgun  shall,  upon  proof  that  such 


handgun  was  lawfully  acquired  and  lawfully 
owned  by  such  person  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Handgun  Control  Act  of  1972,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  from  the  United  States  a 
payment  equal  to  the  reasonable  value  of 
such  handgun,  such  value  to  be  determined 
as  of  the  day  before  enactment  of  the  Hand- 
gun Control  Act  of  1972." 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  Immediately  upon  enactment,  except 
that  sections  3  and  6  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  sissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  following  members  of  my  staff 
be  permitted  to  be  on  the  floor  during 
the  debate  and  through  all  the  rollcall 
votes  on  this  measure:  Peter  Cbogan, 
David  Seidman,  and  Mathea  Palco. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  2507  and  the  time  dur- 
ing which  it  is  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate,  staff  member  Malcolm 
Hawk  be  extended  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241  will  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  imtil  the  close  of  business  today. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  permit  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  participate  in  debate  at  this 
time.  If  I  may  do  so,  I  seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  measure 
which  is  before  us  today  is  long  overdue. 
When  Congress  enacted  the  Gun  Control 
Act  in  1968,  it  clearly  intended  to  stop 
the  flow  of  cheap,  easily  concealed,  dan- 
gerous weapons  known  in  the  firearms 
trade  and  on  the  streets  of  our  country 
as  "Saturday  night  specials."  Yet,  al- 
though the  importation  of  these  hand- 
gims  was  barred  in  the  1968  act,  the  do- 
mestic sale  was  left  unrestricted.  As  a 
result,  domestic  production  of  Saturday 
night  specials,  largely  from  imported 
parts,  has  grown  tremendously  during 
the  past  3  years.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  1  million  of  these  cheap  weapons 
are  now  being  produced  annually. 

I  think  it  is  fair,  Mr.  President,  to  ask 
why  when  Congress  was  addressing  it- 
self to  reasonable  flrearms  legislation  in 
1968,  that  domestic  production  of  JSat- 
urday  Night  Specials  was  not  encom- 
passed in  the  act. 

The  fact  is  that  there  were  very  few 
of  these  weapons  then  being  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  in- 
expensive, easily  concealed,  dangerous, 
unreliable  weapons  were  being  made  in 
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Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  shipped 
into  this  country  unrestricted. 

When  the  1968  act  prohibited  their 
importation,  a  few  enterprising  domes- 
tic manufacturers  started  importing  the 
parts  into  the  country,  and  managed  to 
assemble  and  disseminate,  through  do- 
mestic production,  the  weapons  which 
were  prohibited  from  importation  by  the 
1968  act.  ,    ,      ^^ 

The  bill  before  us  today,  by  closing  the 
gaping  loophole  in  the  1968  act,  strikes  a 
needed  and  powerful  blow  for  the  right 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  live 
without  fear.  It  does  so  by  applying  the 
same  standards  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
domestically  produced  Saturday  night 
special  handguns  as  have  been  applied  to 
foreign-made  Saturday  night  special 
handguns  since  Congress  adopted  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act  3  years  ago.  It 
would  in  my  judgment  Implement  the 
intent  of  the  act  by  effectively  reducing 
the  availabiUty  of  these  cheap,  danger- 
ous weapons.  . 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  m  the 
Senate  are  aware  of  the  terrible  toll  in 
human  life  and  suffering  which  these 
Saturday  night  specials  take  every  year. 
According  to  the  numerous  witnesses  who 
testified  before   the   Subcommittee   on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  last  year,  these 
gims  are  especially  favored  by  criminals. 
Because  of   their  ready   concealability 
and  availability,  they  are  used  in  the 
majority    of    handgun    murders    p^- 
petrated  in  this  country  each  year.  They 
have  been  used  to  gun  down  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  alarming  numbers:  in 
1970  and  1971,  the  vast  majority  of  police 
officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  were 
murdered    with    these    deadly,    cheap 
weapons.  For  this  reason,  the  many  law 
enforcement  officials  who  testified  before 
our  subcommittee,  including  representa- 
tives of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police,  and  major  police  departments 
around  the  country,  support   the  bill 
which   we   are   considering   today.   As 
Quinn  Tamm,  executive  director  of  the 
8,500-member  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  explained,  the  ready 
accessibility  of  handguns  "constitutes  a 
threat,  both  to  the  citizen  and  more  spe- 
cifically to  the  police  officer."  The  na- 
tional legislative  committee  chairman  of 
the  140,000  member  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  Lt.  Jack  Stonebraker.  Jr..  who 
happens  to  be  a  police  officer  in  Muncie, 
Ind.,  echoed  this  point,  citing  the  words 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover: 

When  a  law  enforcement  officer  dies  at  the 
hands  of  a  kUler,  part  of  our  system  of  law 
dies  with  him. 

Mr.  Stonebraker  also  illustrated  the 
policeman's  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
other  citizens  when  he  said: 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  act,  mvist  act 
upon  this  amendment  without  delay,  before 
the  Incidence  of  criminal  misuse  of  these 
guns  reaches  astronomical  proportions. 


In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time  in  history  when  law  en- 
forcement agencies  and  the  officials  who 
represent  them  have  gone  on  record  sup- 
porting firearms  legislation.  I  think  this 
is  significant,  from  two  standpoints. 

First,  these  are  the  men  charged  with 
enforcing  the  laws  of  this  country.  There 


are  some  who  would  argue  that  we  need 
to  have  these  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
private  citizens  in  order  to  enforce  the 
law.  This  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
adequately  refuted  by  the  support  of  the 
major  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
country  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Satur- 
day night  specials. 

Second,  these  men,  who  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  every  day  to  protect  our  com- 
munities and  our  families,  are  the  ones 
best  qualified  to  know  what  a  significant 
danger    these   weapons    constitute   for 

them. 

For  that  reason,  we  should  pass  this 
measure  restricting  the  sale  of  the  weap- 
ons which  constitute  the  greatest  single 
danger  to  the  law  enforcement  officials 
of  our  land.  .  ,„ 

The  term  "Saturday  night  special 
originated  in  Detroit,  where  officials  first 
noted  the  frequency  with  which  these 
small,  often  inexpensive  weapons  were 
used  in  crime  and  the  senseless,  random 
acts  of  violence  which  far  too  often  mar 
the  urban  weekend.  Commissioner  John 
Nichols  of  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 
ment told  the  committee  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Saturday  night  special  prob- 
lem: 

In  Detroit,  we  have  more  homicides  than 
ever  before,  and  almost  all  of  the  additional 
homicides  are  being  committed  with  hand- 
guns. 

Commissioner  Nichols  noted  that  Sat- 
urday night  specials  "constitute  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  illegally  possessed  and 
illegally  used  handguns.  They  may  be 
the  most  widely  used  single  class  of  guns 
in  robberies,  serious  assaults,  and  other 
crimes."  He  attributed  a  recent  slight  de- 
cline in  the  proportion  of  confiscated 
handgims  which  are  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials to  the  import  provisions  of  the  1968 
act.  However,  he  predicted  that  the  de- 
velopment of  domestic  sources  of  these 
weapons  would  soon  be  reflected  in  a  rise 
in  the  proportion  of  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials among  the  handguns  on  the  streets 
of  Detroit. 

While  Commissioner  Nichols  presented 
the  committee  with  many  statistics,  he 
stressed  that  statistics  alone  are  Inade- 
quate as  a  measure  of  the  problem: 

Saturday  Night  Specials  must  also  l)e 
viewed  In  the  human  dimension.  Specials 
and  handgiins  In  general  are  designed  to  kill 
or  cripple  people.  No  one  ever  questions  a 
criminal's  Intent  when  confronted  with  a 
handgun — the  weapon  has  no  other  mission 
than  to  kill  or  cripple  people. 

Chief  Clarence  Kelley  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Police  Department  echoed  this 
view:  These  guns  "have  no  possible  other 
use  than  to  kill  or  injure  another  human 
being."  Similar  views  were  presented  by 
representatives  of  the  police  departments 
of  New  York  City,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  L.  Cahalen,  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  National  District  Attorney's 
Association,  testifled  that: 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  own  a  handgun 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  good 
reasons  why  no  one  outside  of  law  enforce- 
ment should  own  one.  The  pubUc  mvist  be 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  possession 
of  a  handgun  affords  him  little  If  any  protec- 
tion against  the  robber,  the  burglar,  or  any 
other  wrongdoer. 


The  district  attorney  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  Joseph  P.  Busch,  Indicated  that 
he  had  planned  to  secure  from  the  com- 
puters of  the  State  of  California  a  list- 
ing of  all  .22  caliber  handguns  sold  in 
the  State,  so  that  he  might  present  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  the  extent  of 
the  Saturday  night  special  problem.  He 
had  to  abandon  this  Idea  when  he  discov- 
ered that  printing  the  list  would  take  the 
computer  6  days.  As  he  remarked,  "We 
are  a  well-armed  State."  In  light  of  this 
Mr.  Busch,  who  directs  the  largest  pros- 
ecuting office  In  the  world,  said: 

I  heartily  endorse  S.  2507  as  a  most  neces- 
sary measure  to  protect  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation  and  my  county. 

The  concern  shown  by  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  throughout  the 
country  is  echoed  in  the  recent  statement 
of  L.  Patrick  Gray,  Acting  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Mr. 
Gray  said  that  he  favors  a  complete  ban 
on  Saturday  night  specials: 

I'm  dead  set  against  these  guns.  They 
ought  to  be  banned  totaUy,  completely,  and 
thoroughly. 

It  is  clear  that  S.  2507  has  the  support 
of  the  Nation's  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessionals, the  police  officers  who  face 
armed  criminals  in  the  streets  of  our 
Nation's  cities,  and  the  prosecutors  who 
must  deal  with  this  problem  in  the  courts. 
These  men  who  know  first  hand  the  Sat- 
urday Night  Special  problem  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  2507. 

This  bill  also  has  the  support  of  the 
men  who  have  directed  national  studies 
of  the  crime  problem.  At  our  hearings  last 
year,  representatives  of  severad  national 
commissions  spoke  of  the  need  for  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  the  criminal  misuse 
of  firearms  and  urged  adoption  of  S. 
2507. 

Lloyd  Cutler,  former  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  com- 
mented on  the  role  of  the  handgim  in 
criminal  violence.  Noting  that  the  num- 
ber of  handguns  in  the  country  is  in- 
creasing by  approximately  2.5  million  an- 
nually, he  cited  studies  showing  that 
while  the  overall  homicide  rate  in  Chi- 
cago doubled,  between  1965  and  1970, 
the  rate  of  homicides  by  firearm  in- 
creased by  169  percent.  The  Violence 
Commission  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations concerning  handguns,  in- 
cluding extension  of  the  sporting  pur- 
poses test  of  the  1968  act  to  domestic 
weapons.  Mr.  Cutler  supported  S.  2507 
as  an  Important  first  step  in  the  curbing 
of  criminal  violence.  He  expressed  con- 
cern, however,  Uiat  the  sales  limitation 
might  not  be  sufficiently  broad  as  it  does 
not  apply  to  Individuals  who  are  not  in 
tfie  business  of  selling  flrearms.  He  sug- 
gested extending  the  prohibition  to  all 
sales  of  these  weapons. 

The  Honorable  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  and 
former  Governor  of  California,  also  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  the  handgun  in  armed 
violence. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
has  a  murder  rate  more  than  10  times 
higher  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  two  out  of  every  three  homicides  are 
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committed  with  a  gun.  He  also  noted 
that  the  possession  of  a  handgun  greatly 
Increases  the  possibility  that  "you  or 
someone  you  love  will  be  killed  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  weapon."  He  concluded  that 
"no  one  who  fsdrly  contemplates  the 
criminal  carnage  which  occurs  in  the 
United  States  can  fail  to  conclude  that 
disarming  the  criminal  element  of  our 
population  is  essential  to  our  civiliza- 
tion." Governor  Brown  supported  S. 
2507  as  a  means  of  disarming  criminals. 
James  V.  Bennett,  retired  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  spoke  for  the 
Council  of  the  Criminal  Laws  section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
National  Council  for  a  Responsible  Fire- 
arms Policy  in  support  of  8.  2507  as  a 
means  of  dealing  with  armed  violence. 
Because  of  his  former  position  with  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  he  is  particularly 
concerned  about  gims  smuggled  into 
prisons.  The  case  of  the  shooting  of 
three  San  Quentin  prison  officers  with 
a  smuggled  handgim  illustrates  this 
problem.  He  was  careful  to  note  the 
moderate  approach  taken  by  S.  2507, 
when  he  said  in  his  testimony: 

Tbla  blU  does  not  seek  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  a  sort  of  meat-ax  approach  by  cutting 
off  the  sale  or  transfer  of  all  small  caliber 
revolvers.  If  the  gun  meets  the  so-called 
factoring  or  safety  standards  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  Is  suitable  for  sporting 
puposes,  it  may  be  merchandised  by  a  li- 
censed dealer. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  8.  2507  does  not  take  a  meat-ax 
appro£u;h.  It  does  not  assume  that  fire- 
arms cannot  be  used  in  wholesome, 
sporting  activities.  The  whole  thrust  of 
S.  2507  is  to  make  certain  that  easily  con- 
cealed weapons,  weapons  that  have  no 
useful  sporting  purpose,  and  which  are 
designed  for  only  one  thing — to  maim, 
kill,  and  destroy  human  life — cannot  be 
sold. 

As  the  numerous  law  enforcement  and 
Commission  witnesses  testified  the  ready 
availability  of  Saturday  night  specials 
has  created  a  crime  problem  of  crisis 
propoi-tions.  But  the  alarming  statistics 
should  not  obscure  the  terrible  tragedy 
these  weapons  have  brought  to  the  lives 
of  individual  Americans.  At  our  hearings 
last  fall,  two  witnesses  appeared  on  their 
own  beiialf  to  tell  the  subcommittee  of 
the  tragic  personal  loss  which  Saturday 
night  specials  visited  upon  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Lillian  K.  Potter,  of  Providence, 
RX,  told  us  of  the  day  her  husband,  a 
respected  medical  doctor  who  had  prac- 
ticed for  30  years  in  Providence,  was 
killed  with  a  single  shot  from  a  Satur- 
day night  special.  Mrs.  Potter  urged  Con- 
gress to  enact  S.  2507  and  presented  peti- 
tions containing  over  11,000  signatures, 
all  collected  in  Rhode  Island,  in  support 
of  8.  2507.  Her  moving  testimony  is  an 
eloquent  description  of  the  role  of  the 
Saturday  night  special  hi  American 
life — and  death. 

The  sut>committee  also  heard  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  Harold  Bergan,  a 
staff  aide  to  Representative  Sramrr 
Yates,  of  Illinois.  Late  on  the  evening  of 
January  29,  1971,  Mr.  Bergan  and  his 
future  wife  were  loading  a  car  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  in  preparation  for  a  trip 
to  the  Midwest.  They  were  approached 
by  two  men,  one  of  whom  held  a  small 


handgun.  As  Mr.  Bergan  fumbled  with 
his  clothing  to  retrieve  the  wallet  de- 
manded by  the  gunman,  the  small  caliber 
gim  was  fired.  The  bullet  lodged  in  Mr. 
Bergan's  spine,  leaving  him  permanently 
paralyzed  in  the  left  leg.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  certain  that  the  gim  was  a  Saturday 
night  special,  because  the  bullet  is  still 
tn  Mr.  Bergan's  spine,  and  the  weapon 
itself  has  not  been  recovered.  However, 
Mr.  Bergan  noted  that  it  was  smaU  and 
easily  concealed. 

Why  was  Mr.  Bergan  shot?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  certain.  Perhaps  the  criminal 
was  deranged;  perhaps  he  shot  acci- 
dentally, because  a  large  number  of  the 
Saturday  night  specials  are  not  well 
made  and  cai.  go  off  accidentally.  No  one 
would  deny  that  the  pain  and  suffering 
resulting  from  being  shot  accidentally  is 
just  as  great  as  from  oeing  shot  inten- 
tionally. But  Mr.  Bergan's  testimony  con- 
cerning why  he  was  shot  is  as  follows: 

Both  my  wife  and  I  have  concluded  that 
the  robber  ptiUed  the  trigger  because  he 
feared  that  my  fumbling  for  the  wallet  was 
actually  an  attempt  to  draw  a  pistol  to  de- 
fend myself.  I  would  lUce  to  suggest  to  the 
subcommittee  that  I  was  the  victim  not  only 
of  robbers  and  a  gun,  but  of  the  expectation 
that  law-abiding  citizens  In  this  country 
walk  the  streets  armed  with  pistols. 

His  painful  experience  has  led  Mr. 
Bergan  to  support  the  strongest  possible 
law  in  respect  to  firearms  legislation. 
With  regard  to  8.  2507,  Mr.  Bergan  said: 

I  want  to  urge  the  subcommittee  to  move 
quickly  in  acting  on  S.  2507 — any  delay  will 
be  measured  In  more  grief  and  tragedy.  Each 
day  that  passes  without  this  legislation  wUI 
mean  that  an  additional  two  thousand  cheap 
handguns  will  find  their  way  Into  the  Amer- 
ican market.  The  time  to  stop  Is  now. 

Indeed,  the  time  to  stop  is  now,  and 
the  opportimity  to  stop  is  before  us  in 
the  vehicle  of  Senate  bill  2507. 

The  Saturday  night  special  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
the  product  of  long  and  careful  study. 
Over  the  years,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
have  considered  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
posed legislation,  including  proposals  for 
controls  on  interstate  sales  of  handguns; 
controls  in  interstate  sales  of  all  fire- 
arms; inclusion  of  destructive  devices  in 
the  National  Firearms  Act;  modification 
of  the  definition  of  a  firearm  in  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  so  as  to  include 
frames  of  prohibited  weapons  as  wea- 
pons; Federal  registration  and  licensing 
of  all  firearms;  and  requiring  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  with  local  authorities. 

In  the  course  of  these  hearings,  spe- 
cial attention  was  focused  on  Saturday 
night  specials  because  these  handguns 
present  a  particular  problem  for  law 
enforcement  and  public  safety  by  reason 
of  their  cheapness,  low  quality,  ease  of 
concealment,  and  ready  availability. 
Having  no  legitimate  sporting  purpose, 
these  weapons,  also  known  as  "belly 
guns"  and  "manstoppers,"  are  the  pre- 
dominant firearm  used  in  crime.  The 
term,  "belly  guns"  and  "manstoppers" 
are  vividly  descriptive  of  the  real  purpose 
of  these  weapons.  The  committee  soon 
learned  that  the  United  States  was  being 
flooded  with  these  criminal  weapons, 
and  that  most  of  them  were  coming  from 
foreign  sources. 


The  Congress  responded  to  these  find- 
ings  by  the  passage  of  title  IV  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
handgims  not  generally  recognized  as 
particularly  suitable  for  or  readily 
adaptable  to  sporting  purposes. 

The  Congress  made  it  quite  clear  why 
it  thought  such  restrictions  on  Saturday 
night  specials  were  necessary,  stating  in 
section  901(a)(9)  of  title  IV  that  "the 
largest  volume  of  relatively  inexpensive 
pistols  and  revolvers — largely  worthless 
for  sporting  purposes — imported  into  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  lawlessness  and  to  the 
Nation's  law  enforcement  problems." 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  title 
IV,  but  prior  to  its  effective  date,  the 
Congress  chose  to  act  again  on  firearms 
control.  It  enacted  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968,  which' substantially  altered  the 
provisions  of  title  rv,  but  those  provisions 
which  related  to  the  importation  of 
handguns  were  retained  without  change. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  phrase,  "without 
change."  Thus,  the  Congress  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions  has  concluded  that  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  our  Nation  from 
Saturday  night  specials,  handguns  which 
are  not  "generally  recognized  as  partic- 
ularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable 
to  sporting  purposes." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  work- 
ing with  an  advisory  panel  of  experts 
from  the  firearms  industry,  weapons  re- 
search firms,  and  military  and  law  en- 
forcement officials,  produced  a  detailed 
set  of  specifications  for  the  sporting  pur- 
poses test.  These  criteria  were  developed 
to  allow  the  ready  classification  of  hand- 
guns in  terms  of  acceptability  for  im- 
portation. The  expert  panel  found  it 
necessary  to  include  a  wide  variety  of 
handgun  characteristics  in  determining 
whether  any  given  model  Is  particular- 
ly suitable  for  sporting  purposes.  The 
key  characteristic  is  overall  size,  and 
therefore  no  handgun  failing  to  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  size  standards  can  be  ac- 
cepted under  the  criteria.  Various  safety 
features  are  also  required  before  a  weap- 
on is  acceptable.  Other  characteristics 
are  dealt  with  by  means  of  a  point  sys- 
tem, in  order  to  allow  flexibility  of  design 
consistent  with  the  sporting  purposes 
standard.  The  point  system  takes  into 
accoimt  the  following  characteristics. 

First,  size  is  considered.  Weapon  size 
beyond  the  minimimi  requirements  is 
counted; 

Second,  frame  construction:  additional 
points  are  awarded  if  the  weapon  is  in- 
vestment cast  or  forged  from  steel  or  a 
suitable  alloy.  No  points  are  awarded  for 
use  of  the  die  casting  process  or  the  alloys 
typically  used  in  Saturday  night  specials: 

Third,  weight  is  considered:  and 

Fourth,  caliber  is  considered.  A  greater 
number  of  points  are  awarded  for  weap- 
ons designed  to  be  used  with  high- 
powered  cartridges.  This  tends  to  insure 
that  an  approved  model  wUl  be  designed 
to  withstand  high  chamljer  pressures. 

I  might  add  that  the  kind  of  metal 
used  in  the  frame  of  the  gim,  the  weight, 
and  the  caliber  of  ammunition  are  all 
considered.  I  think  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
all  of  these  things  contribute  to  the  over- 
all size  of  the  weapon.  If  the  gun  is  going 
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to  carry  a  large  cartridge,  it  has  to  be  a 
larger  weapon.  The  larger  the  weapon, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  conceal,  and 
the  harder  it  is  for  a  criminal  to  use  it  to 
ply  his  trade.  In  addition,  the  bill  builds 
in  certain  safety  features.  Pomts  are 
awarded  for  various  safety  devices  other 
than  those  which  are  absolute  require- 
ments. 

Miscellaneous  equipment  is  considered 
in  the  point  system.  Under  this  heading, 
points  are  awarded  for  such  sporting  de- 
vices as  click  or  drift  adjustable  target 
sights,  target  grip,  and  other  similar  fea- 
tures that  are  used  in  sporting  weapons. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  criteria  is  to 
determine  sporting  purpose.  If  a  sports- 
man has  an  Olympic  pistol  or  a  target 
shooter  designed  to  provide  the  accuracy 
needed,  that  is  fine.  We  do  not  want  to 
limit  that  land  of  equipment.  But  we  do 
want  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  weapons 
which  have  no  sporting  purpose. 

These  criteria,  loiown  as  the  "factoring 
criteria  for  weapons"  have  been  used  for 
more  than  3  years  to  determine  eligibility 
of  handguns  for  importation.  Their  ef- 
fectiveness in  limiting  importation  of  as- 
sembled Saturday  night  specials  is  clear. 
Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  annual  importations  of 
handgims  had  been  increasing  rapidly. 
Since  congressional  action  in  1968,  such 
importations  have  been  substantially 
lower  than  previous  levels.  Imports  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1968  were  at  an 
annual  rate  of  1,239,930. 

Imports  for  1970,  which  is  the  last 
year  for  which  we  have  a  record, 
amounted  to  only  279,536,  a  reduction 
in  annual  imports  of  more  than  960,000. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  describe  my  position 
as  being  directly  in  the  target  of  the 
telescopic  sight  of  both  the  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  firearms  control 
legislation. 

A  large  number  of  law  abiding  citizens 
like  the  outdoor  life,  to  hunt  and  shoot, 
to  collect,  to  practice  target  shooting, 
and  to  possess  muzzle  loaders — to  name  a 
few  activities.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana likes  the  outdoor  life,  too.  I  recall, 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  memory, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  troops  in 
Uncle  Sam's  Army,  I  got  some  training 
in  the  uses  of  firearms.  I  recall  when  I 
tried  to  get  my  award  for  marksmanship 
with  a  rifle.  That  proves  that  I  know  at 
least  which  end  of  the  weapon  to  point  at 
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I  like  to  shoot,  as  do  large  numbers  of 
Americans.  Because  of  wholesale  mis- 
representation by  some  groups,  many 
people  view  this  Saturday  Night  Special 
legislation  as  endangering  their  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  wholesome  sport- 
ing activities  for  which  firearms  are  nec- 
essary. So,  from  one  side,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency has  found  himself  in  the  tar- 
get sights  of  those  who  oppose  firearms 
legislation.  Many  of  these  well  inten- 
tioned  individuals  come  up  to  me  and 
say,  "This  bill  is  all  right.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  this  bill,  but  this  is  just  the 
first  step.  You  passed  this  legislation," 
which  the  individual  believes  is  salutary 
"and  the  next  step  is  going  to  be  to  con- 
fiscate my  rifle  or  my  shotgim." 

I  suppose  it  is  possible  to  imagine  this 


kind  of  result.  However,  to  say  that 
when  Congress  decides  to  take  unsafe, 
small,  cheap  handguns  out  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  the 
next  step  is  confiscation.  Just  because  we 
have  laws  in  our  States  saying  you  can- 
not drive  unsafe  cars  on  our  highways, 
we  do  not  assume  thafwe  are  going  to 
take  all  the  cars  off  the  highway.  Ridicu- 
lous. 

I  say  to  those  who  like  to  himt,  shoot, 
collect,  target  practice,  muzzle  load,  and 
all  the  rest,  that  I  think  this  is  a  reason- 
able step  in  the  right  direction  in  getting 
at  those  weapons  that  have  no  legitimate 
sporting  purpose. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  asked  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield  t)ecause  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  just  switched  subjects  from  un- 
safe cars  and  unsafe  guns,  to  guns  hav- 
ing no  'legitimate  sporting  purpose." 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  really  wants 
to  eUminate  only  unsafe  guns,  those  in 
the  "Saturday  Night  Special"  category, 
or  if  he  really  wants  to  eliminate  all 
handguns  except  those  that  fulfill  some 
"legitimate'  sporting  purpose."  What  is 
the  Senator's  purpose? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  well  aware  that  the  legislation 
before  us  would  eliminate  all  flrearms 
that  do  iiot  meet  the  sporting-purpose 
test. 

Factually  speaking,  I  must  say  that 
some  of  these  weapons  could  be  described 
as  safe  and  some  of  them  could  be 
described  as  expensive,  but  most  are 
inexpensive  and  all  of  them  are  easily 
concealed.  There  is  this  aspect  of  this 
particular  type  weap>on  which  makes  it 
particularly  susceptible  for  use  by  the 
criminal. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  this  were  a  bill  to  do 
the  same  thing  as  we  do  when  we  ban  the 
unsafe  automobile  from  the  road,  and  if 
this  were  a  bill  to  prohibit  xmsaf  e  firearms 
from  importation,  sale,  and  possession, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  certainly  would 
have  the  cooperation  of  this  Senator.  I 
think  that  the  committee  forgets  one 
basic  fact.  There  are  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  do  want  firearms  of  this  type 
for  their  own  defense. 

I  happened  to  tear  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rifleman  some  items  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  that  magazine  are  printed  13 
articles  clipped  from  local  newspapers. 
This  is  a  clipping  from  one  of  the  papers 
in  Anchorage,  Alaska: 

Arriving  at  her  Palrvlew.  Alaska,  home. 
Pay  Purnell  found  a  man  Inside.  He  chased 
her  around  to  the  rear  of  the  house  where 
she  produced  a  pistol  and  flred.  The  suspect. 
wounded.  Jumped  Into  a  car  and  drjve  off.  He 
soon  was  apprehended  by  police.  {Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Anchorage,  Alaska.) 

Thirteen  separate  such  articles  were 
printed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

The  Abmeo  Citizen 

After  two  windows  were  broken  simultane- 
ously In  her  Elyrla,  Ohio,  home,  Mrs.  Mary 
Farkas  got  a  .22  revolver,  entered  the  kitchen, 


and  found  a  man  peering  in.  Meanwhile  an 
accomplice  climbed  in  a  front  window.  Mrs. 
Farkas  fired  a  shot  that  sent  both  men  flee- 
ing, one  leaving  behind  a  machete.  Police  ap- 
prehended three  men  later  and  charged  two 
with  malicious  entry.  {The  Chronicle-Tele- 
gram, Elyria,  Ohio) 

When  one  of  two  armed  bandits  grabbed 
Harry  Dillon's  wife  and  pressed  a  gun  to  her 
temple,  the  Philadelphia  shoe  store  owner 
pulled  a  .38  pistol,  killed  one  robber  and 
wounded  the  other.  (T/ie  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Dr.  Barney  Benedlctson  of  Yakima,  Wash., 
awakened  by  barking  dogs  early  one  morning, 
observed  two  youths  loading  a  pickup  truck 
in  front  of  a  neighbor's  home.  While  his  wife 
phoned  the  sherifl,  Benedlctson  blocked  the 
suspect's  truck  with  his  car,  then  pulled  a 
gun  and  held  the  burglars.  tT/ie  Yakima 
Herald  Republic.  Yakima.  Wash.) 

A  Florissant,  Mo.,  housewife,  Mrs.  Beverly 
Barrett,  Investigating  noises  at  the  rear  of  her 
house,  saw  two  youths  removing  a  porch 
screen.  She  got  a  shotgun  and,  when  one  of 
the  intruders  stepped  onto  the  porch,  she  or- 
dered him  to  lie  down.  The  other  youth  fled. 
{St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 
A  young  man  made  a  purchase  in  Robert 
Hlndman's  Waukegan,  111.,  service  station, 
then  grabbed  a  fistful  of  money  from  the 
startled  manager  and  bolted  out  the  door. 
Hlndman  got  a  pistol,  ordered  the  thief  to 
stop,  and  held  him  for  the  police.  An  alleged 
accomplice  waiting  In  a  car  was  arrested  also. 
{The  News-Sun,  Waukegan,  III.) 

Portervllle,  Calif.,  storeowner  William 
Baker  attempted  to  hide  when  an  armed 
masked  man  came  Into  his  shop.  When  the 
man  began  firing.  Baker  returned  the  fire, 
wounding  his  assailant.  Baker  eluded  a  sec- 
ond masked  robber  and  went  for  help.  The 
body  of  the  wounded  bandit  was  later  found 
In  a  driveway,  apparently  dimuped  there  by 
his  companion.  {The  Fresno  Bee,  Fresno, 
Calif.) 

Acting  on  a  phone  call  reporting  a  prowler 
at  his  Dolphin,  Va.,  general  store,  Keith  Har- 
grave  got  a  gun  and  went  with  his  son  to  In- 
vestigate. They  found  a  man  Inside  the  store 
who  Immediately  surrendered  when  he  saw 
the  Hargraves  were  armed.  {Richmond  Timea- 
Dispatch.  Richmond,  Va.) 

A  man  with  a  stocking  over  his  bead 
walked  Into  Bert  Curtis'  Thousand  Oaks, 
Calif.,  store  and,  wielding  a  gun,  demanded 
money.  Curtis  reached  for  a  gun  under  the 
counter  and  fired  two  shots  that  sent  the 
bandit  fleeing.  {The  Press-Courier,  Oxnard, 
Calif.) 

Ralph  Kelley,  manager  of  a  restaurant  In 
Detroit,  Mich.,  grabbed  a  .38  revolver  after  a 
robber  pulled  a  .22  pistol  and  annoimced  a 
holdup.  The  bandit  fl*ed  twice,  missing  Kel- 
ley both  times.  KeUey  then  shot  and  wounded 
him.  {The  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich.) 
Arriving  at  her  Falrvlew,  Alaska  home. 
Fay  PurneU  found  a  man  Inside.  He  chased 
her  around  the  rear  of  the  house  where 
she  produced  a  pistol  and  flred.  The  suspect, 
wounded.  Jumjjed  Into  a  car  and  drove  off. 
He  soon  was  apprehended  by  police.  {Anchor- 
age Daily  News,  Anchorage,  Alaska) 

Surprised  by  four  armed  men  in  the  back- 
yard of  his  Montclair,  N.J.,  home,  Dr.  William 
L.  Casslo  pulled  his  own  gun  and  flred  three 
times.  The  men,  one  believed  to  have  been 
wounded,  fled  the  scene  of  the  thwarted 
hold-up.   {The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  NJ.) 

Roy's  Speed  Shop  In  Shamokln  Dam,  Pa., 
had  been  the  object  of  multiple  break-Ins. 
so  owner  Roy  Cresslnger  decided  to  spend  the 
night  on  the  premises.  When  three  youths 
broke  In,  Cresslnger  was  ready.  He  held  a 
12-ga.  shotgun  on  them  and  called  the  po- 
lice. {The  Daily  Item,  Sunbury,  Pa.) 

A  man  armed  with  a  meat  clever  entered 
the  Spirit  House  liquor  store  In  Merlden, 
Conn.,  and  ordered  manager  Stanley  Zajac 
to  "give  me  all  the  money."  Instead  Zajac 
pulled  a  pistol  from  under  the  counter  and 
shot  the  would-be  robber  In  the  leg.  {The 
Morning  Record,  Meriden,  Conn.) 
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Mere  presence  of  a  flrearm,  without  a  shot 
beljag  fired,  prevents  crime  In  many  In- 
stances as  shown  by  news  reports  sent  to  The 
Armed  Citizen.  Shooting  usually  can  be  Jus- 
tified only  where  crime  constitutes  an  im- 
mediate, Imminent  threat  to  life  or  limb  or. 
In  some  circumstances,  property.  The  above 
accounts  are  from  clippings  sent  In  by  NRA 
Members.  Anyone  Is  free  to  quote  or  repro- 
duce them. 

PRIVILECE  OP  THE  rLOOR 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Ronald  Meredith  and 
Betty  Webb  of  my  staff  be  aUowed  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate  on 
S.  2507  and  votes  on  amendments 
thereto. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  personnel  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  re- 
quested earlier,  be  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  staff  members  allowed  on  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Max  F.  Gruen- 
berg  and  Chris  Rigos  be  permitted  on  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
from  Alaska  introduced  into  the  Record, 
I  think  most  appropriately,  a  strong  con- 
cern expressed  by  those  who  oppose  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana;  namely,  what  about  the  citizen 
who  wants  to  protect  himself? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  also  em- 
phasized that  he  would  favor  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  the  sale  of  unsafe  weaons. 
However,  he  thought  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  went 
beyond  that;  and  he  is  correct,  as  he 
normally  is. 

When  the  committee  first  started  hold- 
ing hearings,  our  major  thrust  was  to  ex- 
amine the  aspect  of  safety,  to  see  if  there 
was  a  safety  test  that  could  be  applied. 
The  Federal  Government  commissioned, 
at  some  signiflcant  expense,  a  safety  and 
reliability  test  by  the  H.  P.  White  Lab- 
oratories in  Maryland.  Over  a  period  of 
several  months,  they  put  dozens  of  weap- 
ons through  testing  designed  to  ferret  out 
this  sort  of  information.  Without  going 
Into  the  voluminous  details  of  their  re- 
port, I  think  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  White  Laboratories  concluded  that 
no  safety  test  could  be  devised  that  would 
have  any  meaning  and  purpose:  that  the 
results  of  this  test  were  extremely  in- 
conclusive; that  some  inexpensive  weap- 
ons could  be  safe;  that  some  of  the  most 
expensive  weapons  proved  to  be  imsafe. 
When  we  talk  about  safety,  ask  the 
question,  safe  for  what  purpose?  If  the 
only  purpose  is  that  the  gim  flre  one  .22- 
callber  or  one  .25-caliber  slug  into  a 
helpless  homeowner  or  a  helpless  mer- 
chant, almost  all  weapons  might  pass 
that  safety  test. 

What  the  committee  has  tried  to  do, 
and  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
unequivocally  supports,  is  promulgate 
a  different  kind  of  safety  test.  Those  who 
talk  about  safety  tests  In  the  traditional 


terms  talk  about  safety  and  reliability 
as  far  as  the  person  who  uses  the  weapon 
Is  concerned.  In  other  words,  these  people 
are  trying  to  find  some  test  that  would 
prevent  the  manufacture  of  those  Satur- 
day night  specials  which  are  so  poorly 
machined  and  so  poorly  manufactured 
that  they  blow  up  in  the  face  of  the  user 
of  the  weapons,  and  thus  make  it  unsafe 
for  one  to  possess  and  use  such  a  weapon. 
Inasmuch  as  the  White  Laboratories  sug- 
gest that  such  a  safety  criterion  Is 
unrealistic,  I  suggest  that  we  apply  an- 
other safety  test.  Let  us  be  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  the  individual  that 
this  weapon  Is  being  pointed  at.  Let  us 
be  concerned  about  the  safety  of  that 
policeman  out  there  walking  his  beat. 
Let  us  be  concerned  about  those  who 
were  not  able  to  defend  themselves  and 
were  shot  down  by  the  criminals  In  the 
process. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  just  finish  this 
point. 

I  have  never  been  a  law  enforcement 
officer.  I  have  never  been  a  member  of 
the  judicial  branch.  I  have  never  been 
a  prosecuting  attorney.  But  I  would  like 
to  invite  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  read 
the  hearings,  if  he  has  time — and  I  know 
how  busy  he  is — because  the  testimony 
brought  to  the  committee  by  those  who 
are  out  there  where  the  action  Is,  who 
are  walking  the  beats,  who  are  manning 
the  prowl  cars,  who  are  charged  with 
manning  the  morgues  and  providing 
emergency  ambulance  service,  and  those 
who  are  charged  with  prosecuting  the  of- 
fenders, indicates  that  to  a  man  they 
suggested  to  our  committee  that  these 
weapons  should  be  outlawed.  Many  peo- 
ple are  killed  by  these  weapons  by  being 
accidentally  discharged  in  the  home  by 
a  child,  by  a  couple  being  awakened  in 
the  night,  knowing  that  a  prowler  was 
there,  while  half  asleep,  reaching  for 
that  weapon  and  attempting  to  defend 
themselves.  Four  times  as  many  of  these 
people,  instead  of  defending  themselves, 
find  themselves  being  shot  down  by  a 
professional  who  is  wide  awake  and 
knows  how  to  use  that  weapon. 

The  statistics,  as  I  say,  are  4  to  1.  So 
I  would  suggest  that  although  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  was  able  to  introduce 
13  clippings  into  the  Record  from  those 
who  know  much  more  about  this  than 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  nevertheless 
I  am  sure  there  would  be  foiu"  times 
that  many  clippings  that  could  point  out 
the  opposite  result. 

For  that  reason,  I  feel  compelled  to 
pursue  this  bill,  which  says  that  those 
weapons  that  do  not  have  a  sporting  pur- 
pose should  be  prohibited  from  sale. 

We  did  not  feel  that  we  could  adminis- 
tratively pursue  those  weapons  that  are 
presently  in  the  hands  of  people  like  the 
lady  in  Alaska,  but  that  we  could  deal 
with  further  sales.  That  is  the  major 
thrust  of  this  legislation. 

If  I  may  have  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  I  need  about  1  more 
minute  to  conclude  my  remarks,  and 
then  I  look  forward  to  the  discussion  on 
this  point  in  greater  detail  with  him. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  original 
ban  on  Saturday  night  specials  resulted 
in  cutting  out  more  than  960,000  im- 


ported weapons  in  1  year.  This  should 
dispel  the  argument  of  those  who  suggest 
that  S.  2507  would  accomplish  nothing. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  pre- 
sent S.  2507  to  the  Senate  as  a  panacea 
to  the  problem  of  lawlessness,  to  the 
problem  of  needless  killing  and  acciden- 
tal and  intentional  death.  However,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  does  suggest  that 
the  statistics  show  that  by  applying  the 
same  test  to  the  importation  of  firearms, 
we  would  be  able  to  end  the  sale  of  al- 
most a  million  of  these  weapons  in  1 
year.  By  applying  the  same  test  to  the  do- 
mestic production,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
overall  sale  and  possession  of  this  par- 
ticular type  of  weapon  would  result.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  believe  that  this  contribu- 
tion should  be  overlooked. 

The  testimony  of  these  statistics  is 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  those 
charged  with  administering  the  import 
provisions  of  the  1968  act.  At  the  1971 
hearings  on  Saturday  night  specials, 
Harold  Serr,  Director  of  the  Alcohol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Division  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  from  1964  un- 
til his  retirement  on  July  31,  1970,  testi- 
fied that  the  factoring  criteria  "effec- 
tively exclude  from  Importation  the  types 
of  handguns  so  often  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  criminals  and  which  Congress 
wanted  kept  off  the  American  market." 
The  committee  bill  makes  it  absolutely 
clear  that  there  would  be  certain  exemp- 
tions from  the  prohibition  on  sale  and 
delivery  of  Satiurday  night  special  hand- 
guns, including  an  exemption  for  law 
enforcement  oflScials  and  research  in- 
stitutions. The  committee  bill  also  pro- 
hibits sawing-off  the  barrel  of  a  hand- 
gim  so  as  to  produce  a  weapon  which 
could  not  legally  be  sold  and  clarifies 
procedures  for  notification  and  for  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  Secretary's  determi- 
nations. Finally,  the  committee  deter- 
mined that  owners  of  prohibited 
weapons.  Including  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  should  receive  compensation  if 
they  wish  to  transfer  these  weapons  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  designated  by 
the  Secretary. 

I  believe  that  extending  to  domestic 
sales  the  criteria  now  used  to  prohibit 
Imports  would  be  an  effective  means  of 
strictly  limiting  the  accessibility  of  Sat- 
urday night  specials  without  in  any  way 
altering  present  Federal,  State,  or  local 
regulations  concerning  rifles,  shotguns, 
and  quality  handguns  suitable  for  sport- 
ing purposes.  S.  2507  deals  directly  with 
the  weapons  of  crime,  and  only  with 
those  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  by  giving  its  approval 
to  this  bill  today  the  Senate  can  make 
significant  and  crucial  progress  in  the 
continuing  struggle  for  law  and  order 
and  justice. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  I  know  that  he  is  concerned 
about  this  matter.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  him.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  will 
reach  similar  conclusions  on  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  this  measure,  but  I  think 
his  thoughts  should  be  included  in  the 
Record,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with 
him  In  detail  his  concern  about  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 
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I  do  not  want  to  make  a  statement  at 
this  time.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  a  few  questions.  I  have  some 
questions  concerning  this  bill.  As  I  said, 
if  it  were  a  safety  bill,  it  would  have,  I 
believe,  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Senate. 

The  question  I  have  is  this:  Who  is 
really  going  to  determine  what  is  a 
"sporting  purpose"? 

I  think  I  mentioned  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  the  problem  of  hauling  in 
a  100-pound  halibut  on  sports  tackle. 
You  have  to  shoot  the  halibut  in  the 
head.  When  you  shoot  the  halibut,  the 
best  thing  you  can  have  in  your  hand  is 
a  very  small  pistol.  We  have  to  have 
these  on  the  boats  I  go  out  on  when  we 
go  halibut  or  salmon  fishing  in  Alaska. 

My  concern  is  whether  the  fact  that 
these  handguns  can  be  used  in  this  man- 
ner for  a  legitimate  sporting  purpose, 
means  that  this  bill  is  meaningless.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  a  legiti- 
mate sporting  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  want  to  make  certain  that  we 
have  very  safe  weapons.  We  believe  In 
safety  and  believe  in  caring  for  our  guns. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
lives  in  that  wonderful  part  of  America 
where  ofttimes  possession  of  firearms  is  a 
matter  of  survival  and  certainly  is  very 
much  a  part  of  everyday  life. 

The  record  of  reliability  of  the  Satur- 
day night  special,  if  we  talk  about  a 
cheap,  pot  metal,  relatively  inexpensive 
weapon,  is  not  great.  There  have  been 
instances  in  which  this  weapon  has  blown 
up  in  the  face  of  the  user.  For  that  rea- 
son, we  tried  to  find  a  way  we  could 
apply  a  safety  test.  The  White  Labora- 
tories examination  suggests  that  some  of 
these  cheap  weapons — at  least,  the  ones 
that  were  tested — are  not  reliable.  Some 
of  the  Inexpensive  weapons  proved  to  be 
reliable  and  some  did  not. 

But,  ironically,  the  testimony  by  White 
showed  that  one  of  the  most  expensive 
weapons  that  is  being  manufactured  do- 
mestically also  failed  the  test. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  to  try  to  put  in  proper  perspec- 
tive what  he  needs  to  accomplish  the 
sporting  purpose  of  shooting  that  100- 
pound  fish  in  the  head.  There  is  really 
no  need  to  conceal  that  weapon,  is  there? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  But  there  is  a  gen- 
uine need  to  have  a  safe  weapon.  I  would 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to 
prohibit  the  manufacture  of  weapons 
that  the  testing  organization  shows  are 
still  unsafe.  I  would  support  this  prohi- 
bition even  though  they  are  imported 
and  even  though  they  are  generally  con- 
sidered not  to  be  a  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cials." I  think  that  ought  to  be  our  goal- 
safety  for  the  people  who  want  weapons 
and  who  have  a  legitimate  use  for  them. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
step  forward.  But  I  must  say  that  when 
the  only  evidence  we  have  is  from  a  test 
like  this  and  it  proves  to  be  very  incon- 
clusive, that  is  hardly  the  base  for  draw- 
ing legislation. 

I  was  trying  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  while  we  were  initially 
safety  oriented,  because  we  thought  we 
could  find  a  test  that  would  exclude  these 
small  weapons,  by  determining  their 
safety,  and  after  having  this  pretty  well 
shot  down  by  the  Inconclusive  nature  of 


the  White  Laboratories  test,  we  then  de- 
cided, very  frankly,  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  the  safety  at  the  other  end 
of  the  barrel — the  human  being  at  whom 
this  weapon  Is  being  pointed. 

Thus,  the  major  thrust  of  S.  2507,  and 
the  major  thrust  of  the  whole  sporting 
pmT>ose  test,  really  goes  to  both  the  con- 
cealability  of  the  weapon  and  its  useful- 
ness to  a  sportsman,  its  quality  and  ac- 
curacy. That  100-pound  fish  could  be 
shot  with  a  weapon  that  was  not  the  vest 
pocket,  belly  gun  type,  one  that  was  a 
little  larger  and  a  little  longer,  the 
weapon  would  not  be  prohibited  from 
sale,  and  would  not  be  prohibited  to  his 
friends  who  would  like  to  kill  the  fish 
they  caught. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  just 
said.  The  problem  is  what  the  bill  pro- 
vides. I  am  looking  at  page  8,  where  the 
bill  reads: 


Or  actions  tending  to  circumvent  the  in- 
tent of  this  subsection  (which  Is  to  allow  the 
approval  of  only  those  handgtm  models 
which  are  generaUy  recognized  as  particular- 
ly statable  for  sporting  purposes)  — 

If  that  one  section  excludes  all  the 
people  who  want  a  gun  for  a  purpose  that 
is  not  a  sporting  purpose,  for  protection, 
or  strictly  for  display — some  of  my 
friends  buy  guns  solely  for  the  purpose  of 

display 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
further,  he  will  find  an  exemption  for 
collectors. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well.  I  should  like 
to  discuss  that  with  the  Senator,  because 
the  third  item,  really,  to  me  Is,  who  Is 
going  to  decide  what  is  a  sporting  pur- 
pose for  which  a  firearm  it  particularly 
suitable?  I  think  it  is  either  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
raises  a  good  point.  It  will  be  raised 
sooner  or  later,  so  let  us  deal  with  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  it  is  not 
the  operative  section,  but  It  Is  the  one 
that  really  states  the  specific  Intent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  referring  to 
sections,  pages? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  suggest  that  that 
section  was  placed  In  the  bill  as  an  addi- 
tional guarantee  after  the  bill  had  re- 
ceived thorough  consideration.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  It  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant section.  It  is  not  the  basic,  opera- 
tive part  of  the  bill.  It  is  designed  to  do 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only. 

We  have  found  that  firearms  producers 
are  more  or  less  ingenious,  although  I 
do  not  want  to  characterize  every  one  of 
them. 

This  provision  was  Included  so  that  we 
can  act  In  the  event  a  technology  is 
developed  In  the  future  enabling  an  im- 
scrupulous  manufacturer  to  devise  some 
wrinkle  In  the  manufacturing  process 
which  would  permit  him  to  manufacture 
a  weapon  that  met  the  factoring  criteria, 
but  still  was  not  suitable  for  sporting 
purposes.  In  a  very  closely  related  ar^ 
one  particular  manufacturer  has  come  up 
with  a  weapon  that  really  has  no  sporting 
purpose.  It  is  a  cheap  weapon.  But  the 
casting  of  the  barrel  has  been  extended 
so  that  It  Is  a  6-  or  7-lnch  barrel.  At  the 


time  of  importation,  however,  when 
these  weapons  are  shipped  from  Florida, 
3  or  4  inches  are  taken  off  the  barrel. 
So  when  they  are  finally  through  with 
them,  they  have  no  sporting  purpose. 

This  is  in  no  way  a  design  to  circum- 
vent the  criteria  that  have  been  estab- 
lished specifically. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  look 
at  the  criteria  that  we  have  specifically 
placed  in  the  bill.  We  talk  about  a  safety 
device.  We  talk  about  the  length  of  the 
weapon.  We  talk  about  the  caliber  of  the 
weapon.  These  are  the  factors  that  are 
considered.  I  firmly  believe  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Senator's  constituents  who 
like  to  fish  for  that  particular  kind  of 
fish  to  have  a  weapon  that  has  a  long 
enough  barrel  and  that  is  heavy  enough 
to  do  that  job,  yet  will  be  more  difficult 
for  the  criminal  to  stick  into  his  vest 
pocket  and  walk  into  a  grocery  store 
and  commit  a  holdup. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  I  certainly  agree  that 
the  statement  concerning  safety  as  set 
forth  in  the  bill  is  good.  I  do  not  see  that 
we  would  have  any  objection  to  stating 
specifically  the  criteria  which  must  be 
used  in  determining  the  safety  of  a 
handgun. 

The  problem  I  have  is  that,  in  addi- 
tion, someone  is  given  the  duty  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  handgun  that  meets  all 
the  safety  criteria  is  also  particularly 
suitable  for  sporting  purposes.  I  think 
that  is  a  concept  that  can  change.  What 
is  more,  I  think  it  is  a  concept  on  which 
reasonable  men  can  differ. 

Beyond  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
concept  we  are  really  dealing  with  Is  be- 
hind the  bill,  and  that  Is  that  no  person 
other  than  a  collector  or  a  policeman 
should  have  a  firearm  of  this  tjiie.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  the  concept  involved  here 
will  lead  to  the  fact  that  ultimately  only 
the  criminals  in  our  society  will  have 
guns,  because  the  law-abiding  people 
will  in  fact  abide  by  this  law.  They  vrfll 
no  longer  have  guns  In  their  homes  for 
self-protection,  and  they  will  be  pro- 
hibited if  these  amendments  are  ap- 
proved from  owning  them.  This  bill  has 
spawned  several  amendments  which 
would  be  totally  antagonistic  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  my  State  and  to 
areas  throughout  the  country  where 
hunting  and  sports  activities  are  predom- 
inant. 

In  addition,  people  who  live  In  rural 
areas  do.  In  fact,  need  the  protection  of 
handguns  and  other  kinds  of  guns  In 
their  homes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  Is  sort  of 
switching  horses. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  think  I  sort  of 
went  Into  an  area  that  I  shall  cover  later. 
But  I  think  that  that  section  alone,  the 
one  which  relates  particularly  to  suita- 
bility for  sporting  purposes,  is  the  discre- 
tionary factor  in  the  bill  that  I  would 
particularly  disagree  with.  That  section 
implements  the  stated  Intent  of  the  bill. 
Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  did  not  mean  to  Imply  by 
my  previous  remark  that  I  thought  the 
Senator  should  not  switch  horses.  I  think 
both  horses  are  going  to  be  ridden  very 
extensively.  So  let  me  confine  my  atten- 
tion right  now  to  the  first  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  because  I  think,  11 
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the  Senator  reads  It  carefully  he  will  ob- 
serve what  it  says.  In  fact,  as  I  recall  the 
legislative  history  of  subsection  (3),  that 
was  included  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska). 

If  the  Senator  reads  beginning  on  line 
21  of  pages,  it  says: 

.  .  .  actions  tending  to  circumvent  the  in- 
tent of  this  subsection  (which  is  to  allow 
the  ^proval  of  only  those  handgtm  models 
"vhlch  are  generally  recognized  as  particu- 
larly suitable  for  spmting  purposes) ,  have 
rendered  inadequate  the  standards  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection: 

Mr.  President,  I  think,  therefore,  that 
we  enumerate  exactly  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  when  we  talk  about  sporting 
purposes.  The  section  which  concerns 
the  Senator  from  Alaska,  refers  to  the 
overall  intent  of  the  section,  the  entire 
section. 

As  the  Senator  has  observed  earlier, 
we  even  see  in  subsection  (3)  "the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  paragraph  1  and  2." 
We  see  that  that  is  the  thnist  of  sporting 
purpose,  and  that  it  is  not  designed  to 
provide  a  loophole  and  to  change  the  real 
thrust. 

These  criteria  were  developed  by  the 
Secretary  with  the  assistance  of  a  very 
distinguished  panel  of  gun  experts,  sport- 
ing people,  and  Army  ordnance  people 
who  determined  what  the  characteris- 
tics of  guns  used  for  sporting  piu-poses 
should  be. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him 
to  use  a  weapon  that  conforms  to  the 
criteria  in  the  bUl  which  have  been  used 
to  prohibit  foreign  imports.  And  we  could 
still  prohibit  the  sale  of  those  weapons 
that  are  used  by  common  thugs  to  kill  a 
comer  grocery  store  owner. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
my  point.  The  criminal  could  still  have 
that  gxm  anyway.  That  Is  an  imfortu- 
nate  part  of  all  of  our  laws  which  pro- 
hibit certain  items.  People  make  up  their 
own  minds  to  violate  the  law.  When  they 
do.  they  are  not  going  to  care  anything 
about  a  law  that  Congress  passes  to  limit 
handguns  to  sporting  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  certainly 
does  not  think  that  the  30  million  hand- 
guns outstanding  in  the  United  States 
today  are  in  the  hands  of  criminals. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  see  anything  in  this  bill  that  Is 
going  to  take  those  weapons  out  of  the 
hands  of  law  abiding  citizens?  If  he  does. 
I  wish  he  would  point  out  the  word,  the 
sentence,  or  the  chapter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  limit  the  concept  of  handguns  in 
the  United  States  for  the  use  solely  of 
sporting  purposes  and  to  completely  ne- 
gate the  total  concept  of  self-defense — to 
limit  the  right  of  an  individual  to  have 
a  handgun  for  self-defense  without  re- 
gard to  sporting  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  says  that 
we  could  let  collectors  have  guns.  As  I 
have  stated,  I  have  friends  who  have 
such  collections. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  knows  that 
collectors  have  to  have  Federal  licenses. 
They  are  entitled  to  certain  rights  and 
privileges,  and  they  are  also  subject  to 
scrutiny  as  a  result  of  this  license. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand.  However, 
again  it  is  an  exception.  I  would  think 


that  the  family  who  lives  on  a  farm  in 
Indiana  or  on  a  homestead  in  Alaska  in 
an  isolated  rural  area  that  desires  to 
have  a  handgim  in  the  house  for  self- 
protection,  should  have  the  right  to  make 
that  decision.  They  are  not  deciding  that 
they  want  a  gun  for  sporting  purposes. 
They  are  deciding  that  they  need  a  gun 
for  self-defense.  Those  people  would 
want  us  to  assure  them  that  a  gun  manu- 
facturer or  an  importer  of  guns  into  the 
United  States  could  assure  them  of  hav- 
ing the  safest  gun  they  could  have.  How- 
ever, they  want  it  for  self-defense  and 
not  for  sporting  purposes. 

I  have  a  .44  magnum.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not  want 
to  suggest  that  I  want  to  use  that  for 
self-defense  in  the  sense  of  personal  de- 
fense. I  have  it  in  a  drawer,  and  if  I  were 
to  try  to  get  it  out  if  someone  came  in  the 
house  with  the  intention  of  injuring  me 
or  any  member  of  my  family,  it  would  be 
difiScult.  It  has  a  rather  long  barrel.  I 
would  have  to  pull  the  drawer  all  the 
way  open  before  I  could  get  it  out.  It 
weighs  so  much  that  I  almost  have  to 
hold  it  with  two  hands. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  not  suggesting  that  there  are  not  a 
large  number  of  weapons  that  could  be 
used  for  self-defense  that  are  smaller 
than  that  magnum. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Certainly  there  are. 
However,  the  bill  provides  for  weapons 
for  sporting  purposes.  It  does  not  include 
the  concept  of  the  right  of  self-defense 
in  this  country,  for  someone  to  have  a 
firearm  for  self-defense.  We  say  in  this 
bUl  that  if  anyone  wants  a  weapon  for 
self-defense,  he  should  go  and  buy  one 
that  would  be  used  for  sporting  purposes. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  right.  That 
is  what  we  say.  I  might  say  that  I  might 
feel  safer  if  I  had  a  .32-caliber  gun  with 
a  6-inch  barrel  in  my  dresser  drawer  at 
home.  However,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  do  so 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
that  the  statistics  on  accidental  death 
caused  by  this  type  of  firearm  are  quite 
alarming. 

Second,  the  statistics  presented  to  us 
by  law  enforcement  oflQcers  imequivocally 
show  that  people  injure  themselves  with 
these  types  of  weapons.  If  I  woke  up  at 
night  or  my  wife  were  to  wake  me  and 
say  that  someone  was  in  the  kitchen,  I 
might  stagger  around  with  the  pistol, 
and  the  chances  are  four  to  one  that  I 
would  get  shot  instead  of  the  criminal. 

For  anyone  who  feels  that  to  be  secure 
he  ought  to  have  one  of  these  weapons 
handy,  there  is  plenty  of  leeway  provided 
in  the  bill.  He  can  easily  get  one  that  is 
smaller  than  the  one  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  takes  just  one 
hand  to  shoot. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  mean 
if  a  person  has  hands  the  size  of  mine,  it 
would  require  two  hands  to  hold  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  have  a  statement 
to  make  on  the  bill  when  we  get  to  that 
point,  after  we  see  what  is  happening 
to  these  amendments  that  are  coming 
along. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  conversation  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  would  say 
that  I  am  glad  the  Senator  mentioned 
the  concept  of  safety  in  terms  of  acci- 
dents. We  have  statistics  in  this  country 


with  relation  to  the  use  of  ilrearms.  The 
Representative  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MiKVA)  and  I  have  appeared  on  two 
programs  concerning  this  matter. 

I  have  done  some  research  into  the 
matter  of  accidents.  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  there  are  a  very  small 
amoimt — less  than  1  percent,  I  believe 
it  is — of  the  deaths  per  100,000  that  are 
accidentally  caused  in  this  country  that 
come  about  from  the  use  of  firearms. 
If  we  are  really  serious  in  trying  to 
prevent  accidental  deaths  In  this  coun- 
try, we  might  look  at  some  other  figures, 
and  particularly  we  might  look  at  the 
automobile,  which  is  rurming  over  25  per- 
cent of  that  figure,  as  to  the  accidental 
deaths  in  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  still  leaves 
me  with  a  question,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  get  to  that  later.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion of  why  we  cannot  deal  with  safety 
legislation  with  regard  to  the  use  of  gims 
that  would  be  warmly  endorsed  by  the 
people  in  the  coimtry.  and  they  would 
be  100  percent  behind  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Instead,  we  deal  with  a  concept  which 
is  still  in  the  line  of  prohibition,  which  is 
no  different  than  the  prohibition  legis- 
lation we  went  through  in  terms  of  al- 
cohol, as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  are 
starting  down  the  road  of  total  prohibi- 
tion. The  net  result  will  be  that  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  will  not  be  able  to  have 
firearms,  and  the  criminals  will  stiU  have 
theirs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  can  the  Sen- 
ator find  one  word  in  this  bill  that  indi- 
cates that  we  will  accomplish  that —  one 
word  or  one  sentence?  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  talk  about  safety  for  sporting 
purposes,  that  is  all  right.  However,  when 
the  Senator  gets  on  the  other  horse,  he 
should  give  me  some  facts. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  say  in  answer 
to  my  good  friend  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  amendments  are  here  demon- 
strates that  this  is  just  a  step  along  the 
way. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  being  the  student  of  Govern- 
ment that  he  is,  must  realize  that  we 
have  had  a  variety  of  amendments  on 
all  subjects  and  on  all  bills,  not  just  on 
gim  control,  that  are  extreme  and  that 
have  never  seen  the  light  of  day  and  are 
never  passed. 

A  great  number  of  amendments  are 
introduced  because  some  people  write  in- 
flammatory editorials  suggesting  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  is  apt  to  happen. 

I  point  out  that  the  bill  will  only  pass 
under  one  set  of  circumstances.  That  is, 
if  we  get  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  the  bill  is  signed  by 
the  President.  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  two  different  things,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  we  are.  We  will 
wait  and  see  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  might  ask  my  friend  from 
Alaska  this  question,  because  I  have  great 
respect  for  him.  As  I  said  earlier.  I  have 
had  only  fleeting  experience  with  law  en- 
forcement. I  have  never  been  a  peace 
officer,  a  prosecuting  official,  nor  a  chief 
of  police.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
concerned,  and  I  think  very  conscien- 
tiously concerned,  about  the  protection 
for  the  average  law-abiding  citizen  that 
might  be  lost  if  this  bill  should  pass.  Does 
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it  not  strike  him  as  a  bit  strange  that  if 
this  were  going  to  be  the  impact  of  this 
legislation  it  would  be  supported  by  all 
true  law-enforcement  people,  whose  No. 
1  responsibility  is  to  protect  the  citizen? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
the  support  of  all  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies in  my  State,  or  in  any  other  State 
generally  where  guns  are  a  part  of  the 
way  of  life  in  a  legal  sense.  I  think  we 
are  seeing  a  phenomenon  where  law  en- 
forcement people  in  large  cities,  who  are 
very  much  subjected  to  increased  attacks, 
and  very  much  need  greater  help  in 
meeting  problems,  are  looking  for  a  way 
to  reduce  the  problem  they  are  facing, 
and  that  the  basic  problem  they  are  fac- 
ing is  increased  lawlessness,  which  is  not 
one  necessarily  of  increased  numbers  of 
guns. 

With  increased  lawlessness  there  are 
greater  crimes,  and  involving  guns,  there 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  guns 
cause  the  crimes;  I  think  the  people  in- 
volved cause  the  crimes.  We  should  be 
looking  more  at  the  root  causes  of  crimes 
in  cities  and  not  trying  to  take  gims  away 
from  the  people,  trying  to  take  gims  away 
from  people  who  will  use  them  legally,  to 
get  those  intent  on  committing  crime  in 
the  first  instance.  I  do  not  think  that  gun 
legislation  will  prevent  those  crimes. 

I  have  been  a  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  I  do  believe  that  law  enforcement 
needs  a  great  deal  more  assistance,  but 
it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  assisting  the  law 
enforcement  people  in  this  coimtry  to  do 
what  one  person  suggested  and  that  was 
to  confiscate  all  handguns.  We  should 
be  dealing  with  the  causes  of  crime  and 
not  the  means  of  crime.  This  is  another 
difficult  aspect  the  Senator  from  In- 
di£uia  raised  in  connection  with  this 
issue. 

But  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  this  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not  view  or  offer 
this  particular  bill  as  a  panacea  to  the 
crime  problem.  I  view  it  as  a  step,  an 
imi)ortant  step,  along  with  all  the  other 
ingredients  of  law  enforcement,  the  ju- 
dicial system,  penal  control,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  all  those  efforts.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  type  of  bill  plays  an  im- 
portant role,  however,  I  have  looked  back 
through  the  records  of  this  subcommit- 
tee and  I  have  seen  what  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
had  to  say,  and  I  find  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sistency in  the  words  of  his  successor, 
Acting  Director  L.  Patrick  Gray.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  the  No.  1  law  enforcement 
official  in  America.  I  would  like  to  read 
one  short  three-sentence  paragraph  of 
the  late  Director.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  1, 1963. 
To  all  law  enforcement  officials: 

The  easy  accessibility  of  firearms  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  murders  committed  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  is  a  problem  which 
the  American  public  needs  to  examine  close- 
ly. A  recent  study  by  the  FBI  of  willful  kill- 
ings In  1962  shows  why. 


Of  the  7.261  murders  on  which  details  were 
reported  under  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
Program  last  year,  54  percent  of  the  victims 
were  killed  with  guns,  the  vast  majority  of 
which  were  hand  guns.  In  18  states  which 
have  bare  minimum  control  laws  over  fire- 
arms, 65  percent  of  the  murders  were  com- 
mitted with  guns.  Many  states  have  restric- 
tions of  varying  degrees;  however,  in  7  states 
which  require  a  permit,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  to  purchase  a  hand  gun,  42  percent 
of  the  murders  were  attributed  to  firearms 
as  compared  to  58  percent  for  the  other  43 
states.  Further,  In  two  states  which  have 
stringent  laws  on  the  control  of  firearms,  the 
figures  for  1962  showed  32  percent  of  the 
murders  were  by  gun. 

Controlling  the  sale  of  hand  guns,  of 
course,  will  not  eliminate  aU  wlUfxU  killings. 
In  many  Instances,  If  a  gun  Is  not  available. 
the  killer  resorts  to  other  means.  However, 
those  who  claim  that  the  avaUability  of  fire- 
arms is  not  a  factor  In  miu'ders  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  facing  reality. 

Quns  are  by  far  the  most  lethal  weapons 
used  In  assaults  to  klU— 7  times  more  deadly 
than  all  other  weapons  combined.  Death  to 
the  victims  results  In  21  percent  of  such  at- 
tacks where  guns  are  used  whereas  It  occurs 
in  only  3  percent  of  assaults  to  kill  with  all 
other  weapons. 

A  review  of  the  motive  for  murder  sug- 
gests that  a  readily  accessible  gtm  enables 
the  perpetrator  to  kill  on  impulse.  With  no 
such  weapon  available,  the  kUler's  rage  may 
subside  and  better  Judgment  prevail.  And 
too.  If  the  assaiilt  Is  made  wljli  another 
weapon.  It  may  not  be  fatal  since  the  victim 
has  a  beter  opportunity  to  escape  or  to  de- 
fend himself  against  other  weapons. 

True,  hoodlums  and  criminal  gangs  will 
obtain  guns  regardless  of  controls.  During 
1962.  there  were  almost  700  felonious  mur- 
ders committed  during  the  course  of  other 
crimes,  such  as  burglary  and  robbery.  This 
total  also  Included  gangland  slaylngs  and 
juvenile  gang  kUlings.  Of  this  number,  62 
percent  were  by  gun.  There  were  39  JuvenUe 
gang  killings,  19  of  which  were  by  gun.  Of  the 
112  law  enforcement  officers  who  died  from 
criminal  action  during  the  last  3  years,  108 
were  murdered  with  guns.  Murders  com- 
mitted during  the  commission  of  other 
crimes  wlU  always  be  a  problem.  UsuaUy, 
hardened  criminals  are  Involved.  For  these 
individuals,  certain  punishment  Is  the  only 
language  they  understand.  Mandatory  penal- 
ties, over  and  above  the  sentence  for  the  sub- 
stantive ofTense,  for  using  a  gun  whUe  com- 
mitting a  felony  should  be  a  certainty. 

No  one  blanket  proposal  or  universal  regu- 
lation wUl  meet  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  all  communities.  The  numerous  facets  and 
ramifications  of  gun  control  are  so  varied  and 
complex  that  regulatory  measures  must  be 
at  state  and  local  levels.  It  is  only  at  these 
levels  that  effective  enforcement  efforts  can 
be  undertaken.  Many  communities  already 
have  local  ordinances  which  protect  the 
rights  of  society  without  Infringing  on  the 
rights  of  individuals  who  purchase  guns  for 
protection     or    legitimate    recreation     and 

pleasure. 

The  questionaWe  traffic  in  deadly  weapons 
in  many  sections  of  our  country  is  a  disgrace. 
To  my  mind,  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  distributor  and  the  purchaser  of 
weapons  so  deadly  and  easUy  concealed  as 
hand  guns  must  meet  certain  regulations 
and  qualifications. 

The  spotlight  of  public  attention  should  be 
focused  on  the  easy  accessibility  of  firearms 
and  Its  Influence  on  willful  killings.  Where 
local  controls  and  regiUatlons  exist,  they 
should  be  fuUy  implemented.  Where  there 
are  none,  measures  should  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  public's  Interest.  Loss  of  human  lives 
cannot  be  rationalized— certainly  not  untU 
all  possible  preventive  action  has  been 
exhausted. 

John  Eogas  Hoover,  Director. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  two  paragraphs  so  that  my  friend 
from  Alaska  might  be  thinking  about 
this.  First: 

ControUlng  the  sale  of  handguns,  of 
course,  wUl  not  eliminate  all  willful  kUllngs. 
In  many  Instances,  if  a  gun  is  not  available, 
the  killer  resorts  to  other  means.  However, 
those  who  claim  that  the  availability  of  fire- 
arms Is  not  a  factor  in  murders  In  this  coun- 
try are  not  facing  reality. 

In  effect,  we  are  saying  that  we  would 
make  about  1  million  less  guns  a  year 
available.  That  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
whole  problem,  but  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials tell  me  there  are  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent levels  of  criminality.  There  is  the 
professional  con  man  who  has  been  in 
the  pen  a  number  of  times,  who  has  been 
in  continuous  confrontation  with  the 
law.  This  con  will  get  a  gun  almost  any 
place.  I  have  to  confess,  although  I  wish 
I  did  not  have  to  make  the  confession, 
that  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  not  affect  this  fellow  one  iota.  But 
I  am  also  told  here  again  by  those  whose 
livelihood  is  to  protect  us,  that  there  are 
other  types  of  individuals  who  are  In  the 
process  of  participating  in  less  profes- 
sional tjrpe  crime,  if  I  might  try  to 
distinguish  professional  crime  into  vary- 
ing degrees. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  teenager 
who  sees  a  car  with  the  keys  in  the  igni- 
tion and  decides  to  take  it  for  a  joy  ride 
and  violates  the  law.  He  needs  to  be  ap- 
prehended. But  since  he  was  able  to  pick 
up  a  Saturday  night  special  at  the  cor- 
ner store  for  $12.95,  he  has  that  small 
concealed  weapon  in  his  pocket.  And 
when  he  is  apprehended,  instead  of  this 
being  a  joy  ride,  it  could  be  assault  with 
a  deadly  weapon,  murder  of  a  police  of- 
ficer, or  anyone  else  involved. 

There  is  that  type  criminal  activity 
and  the  ultimate  result  of  it  would  be 
significantly  affected  by  this  bill  and  that 
is  the  thrust  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  state- 
ment, he  said: 

However,  those  who  claim  that  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  firearms  Is  not  a  factor  In  murders 
In  this  country  are  not  facing  reality. 

I  wish  to  read  one  other  paragraph  for 
purposes  of  emphasis  here.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  also  said: 

A  review  of  the  motives  for  murder  sug- 
gests that  a  readily  accessible  gun  enables 
the  perpetrator  to  kill  on  Impulse.  With  no 
such  weapon  available,  the  killers  rage  may 
subside  and  better  judgment  prevaU.  And 
too.  If  the  assault  Is  made  with  another 
weapon,  It  may  not  be  fatal  since  the  vic- 
tim has  a  better  opportunity  to  escape  or  to 
defend  himself  against  other  weapons. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  argument  with  that.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  now  deceased  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation. I  also  have  before  me  some 
material  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  I  have 
a  study  entitled  "The  Criminal  and  His 
Weapon,"  by  Charles  Prlel,  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  who  made  a  study  of  491 
adult  crimes  in  Louisiana  and  Texas 
dealing  with  the  types  and  number  of 
guns  they  own  and  how  they  got  them. 
The  Interesting  thing  is  that  the  major- 
ity of  guns  were  obtained  by  the  crim- 
inals through  theft.  Only  some  of  the 
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guns  had  been  obtained  through  the  mall 
and  only  a  very  few  were  acquired 
through  normal  legal  processes. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  if  the  criminal  is 
going  to  get  a  gun,  what  difference  does 
this  bill  make?  In  this  legislation  we  are 
enacting  a  law  providing  that  people  can 
have  handguns  only  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. Only  law-abiding  citizens  will  com- 
ply with  this  law.  They  will  say,  "If  you 
say  I  cannot  have  a  gun  with  a  4-inch 
barrel,  I  will  see  to  it  that  it  has  a  5-inch 
barrel."  The  Senator  knows  that.  But 
the  criminal  is  not  going  to  do  that.  He 
is  going  to  steal  legal  or  illegal  weap- 
ons wherever  he  can. 

The  police  officer  is  not  going  to  be 
shot  by  someone  who  went  down  to  the 
comer  and  bought  a  gun  with  full  dis- 
closure of  his  name,  address,  and  so 
forth.  Police  officers  are  being  shot  by 
those  who  steal  guns.  That  Is  the  real 
difficulty. 

Some  of  us  have  suggested  increased 
penalties  for  possession  of  guns  and  in- 
creased mandatory  jail  sentences  for 
those  who  are  convicted  of  using  guns. 
I  firmly  believe  that  Is  the  way  to  get  at 
the  root  of  this  problem,  which  Is  really 
a  menace  in  this  country. 

But  if  the  Senator  thinks  we  can  get 
a  law  to  solve  this  problem  by  providing 
for  safety  standards  and  sport  standards 
that  will  call  for  Marquis  of  Queensberry 
rules  in  this  country  that  will  make  sure 
they  will  really  be  giuis  used  for  sport,  I 
disagree.  The  criminal  can  make  a  burp 
gun  or  other  small  gun,  if  he  wants  to, 
that  will  completely  violate  the  safety 
standards,  but  It  will  still  be  very  effec- 
tive. 

Great  Britain  has  the  strongest  laws 
in  the  world  against  handguns.  Those 
laws  apply  to  Ireland,  and  yet  look  what 
Is  going  on  in  Ireland  today.  Look  at  the 
number  of  guns  that  were  in  the  hands  of 
private  citizens  completely  in  violation  of 
the  law.  because  they  had  another  intent 
involved.  They  are  not  seen  as  criminal  in 
one  sense,  but  they  are  criminal  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  being  used  in  a  rev- 
olutionary effort,  even  though  it  was  not 
to  commit  a  crime.  It  was  to  participate 
in  a  political  uprising. 

We  can  legislate  all  we  want  to,  but 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  that  we  are  going 
to  keep  guns  from  criminals,  any  more 
than  we  kept  booze  from  bootleggers. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  really  do  not  think  that  quotations 
from  people  like  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
are  the  answer  in  meeting  the  menace.  If 
someone  can  show  me  a  way  to  keep  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  criminal  and  still 
let  the  law-abiding  American  have  gims 
for  purposes  he  defines — not  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  defines  or  what  I 
define — whether  he  wants  to  put  them 
on  a  wall,  use  them  for  self-defense,  for 
sporting  purposes,  or  for  target  prac- 
tice, whatever  it  might  be,  I  would  be  100 
percent  with  the  Senator,  but  I  cannot 
conceive  that  that  is  possible  through  the 
type  of  legislation  that  is  before  us  now. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  since  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  mentioned  England,  that  It  might 
be  Interesting  to  note  that  only  6  percent 
of  the  robberies  carried  out  in  England 
are  done  with  guns.  However,  that  com- 
pares with  37  percent  of  robberies  In  the 


United  States,  according  to  a  report  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  This  indicates  that  the  tough 
English  gun  control  laws  have  had  some 
real  impact. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  suggest  that 
what  is  going  on  during  a  rebellion  Is  In 
any  way  comparable  to  what  goes  on  In 
a  normal,  peaceful  society. 

I  do  not  in  any  way  impugn  the  mo- 
tives of  my  friend  from  Alaska  or  in  any 
way  infer  that  he  is  not  totally  sincere  in 
what  he  believes.  However,  I  just  have  to 
say,  as  someone  who  is  concerned  about 
crime,  as  someone  who  is  concerned 
about  someone  who  may  be  shot,  mur- 
dered, or  robbed,  as  someone  who  is  con- 
cerned about  the  lawlessness  that  exists 
in  this  country  today,  that  what  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  says  about 
the  importance  of  access  of  firearms  on 
the  level  of  crime  is  significant  to  me.  I 
put  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  statement  In  the 
Record.  I  would  also  like  to  put  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  an  article  entitled 
"Boss  of  FBI  Plugs  for  Gun  Controls." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Boss    OF    FBI    Plugs    foe    Gun    Controls 
(By  Jeffrey  Antevll) 

Washington,  JvUy  20.— Acting  FBI  Direc- 
tor L.  Patrick  Gray  3cl,  splitting  sharply  with 
the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  with  the  Nixon 
administration,  today  advocated  licensing 
and  registration  of  all  firearms. 

Gray,  meeting  In  his  office  with  a  smaU 
grovip  of  reporters,  also  endorsed  legislation 
to  ban  "Saturday  Night  Specials" — a  name 
applied  to  cheap  handguns,  often  assembled 
from  foreign-made  parts,  and  snub-nosed  re- 
volvers that  are  easily  concealed  and  not 
suitable  for  target-shooting  or  other  sport- 
ing purposes. 

"I'm  dead  set  against  those  guns,"  Gray 
said.  "They  ought  to  be  banned  totally,  com- 
pletely and  thoroughly." 

The  Nixon  administration  has  given  luke- 
warm support  to  the  proposed  ban  on  Satur- 
day Night  Specials,  but  It  has  consistently 
opposed  measures  such  as  licensing  and  reg- 
istration aimed  at  other  handguns  and  rifles. 
Hoover,  Gray's  predecessor,  was  a  strong  foe 
of  gun  controls,  an  issue  on  which  he  differed 
sharply  and  publicly  with  many  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

Gray,  emphasizing  that  he  was  speaking 
for  himself  and  not  for  the  administration, 
said:  "Firearms  have  been  utilized  In  so 
many  of  our  homicides  that  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  control  them." 

The  constitutional  guarantee  of  the  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  "does  not  mean  that 
we  cannot  regulate  firearms,"  he  said.  He 
added,  in  response  to  a  question,  that  he 
thought  an  effort  to  outlaw  private  posses- 
sion of  guns,  even  if  limited  to  handguns, 
would  "run  afoul  of  the  Constitution." 

KEEPS    AN    EYE    ON    JANE 

"I  personally  have  In  mind  the  licensing 
and  registration  of  firearms,"  Gray  said. 

On  other  subjects,  the  director  denied  that 
his  bureau  engaged  in  political  surveillance 
and  defended  such  controversial  activities  as 
the  presence  of  FBI  agents  at  Earth  Day  ral- 
lies in  1970  and  the  continuing  surveillance 
over  domestic  radicals  and  antiwar  activists. 

Gray  singled  out  actress  Jane  Fonda,  a  vo- 
cal foe  of  the  Vietnam  war,  saying  her  activ- 
ities around  military  bases  and  her  presence 
In  Hanoi,  where  she  made  antiwar  radio 
broadcasts  for  the  Communists,  were  suf- 
ficient cause  fo»  keeping  an  eye  on  her. 

He  said  he  had  read  many  Investigation 


files — and  expected  eventually  to  read  them 
all — and  "I've  seen  no  indication  whatso- 
ever that  anyone  has  been  placed  imder  any 
kind  of  surveillance  because  of  bis  or  her 
political  beliefs." 

Gray  said  the  much-criticized  activities  of 
FBI  agents  at  Earth  Day  rallies — which  oc- 
curred more  than  two  years  before  he  took 
over  Hoover's  Job — ^were  not  aimed  at  Sen. 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Maine)  or  other  polit- 
ical figures  who  participated  In  the  antl- 
poUutlon  demonstrations.  He  said  he  could 
not  disclose  the  real  targets  "because  It's  In 
the  sensitive  Intelligence  area." 

RADICALS    NOT    17NDEB    CONTROL 

On  the  domestic  security  threat  Gray  said 
there  are  many  individuals  "who  have  to  be 
watched  because  of  the  violence  they  do."  He 
said  these  radicals  "do  not  represent  a  large 
percentage  of  our  population  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  tell,  do  not  operate  tuider  one  central 
authority  or  control." 

Although  he  would  not  openly  criticize  the 
recent  unanimous  Supreme  Court  opinion 
barring  wiretapping  of  domestic  radicals 
without  a  court  warrant.  Gray  made  his  dis- 
pleasure obvious  in  his  facial  expression  and 
tone  of  voice.  For  the  record,  he  said,  "The 
FBI  can  work  within  whatever  the  Supreme 
Court  has  done  because  it's  the  law  of  the 
land." 

At  the  time  of  the  ruling,  the  director  said, 
"There  were  less  than  five  (illegal  bugs)  In 
existence,  and  that's  hardly  pervasive.  We're 
not  in  everybody's  bedroom."  On  the  Instruc- 
tions of  Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Kleln- 
dienst,  he  added,  the  five  were  Inunediately 
closed  down. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  read  briefly  from 
that  article: 

Gray,  meeting  in  his  office  with  a  small 
group  of  reporters,  also  endorsed  legislation 
to  ban  "Saturday  Night  Specials" — a  name 
applied  to  cheap  handguns,  often  assembled 
from  foreign-made  parts,  and  snub-nosed  re- 
volvers that  are  easily  concealed  and  not 
suitable  for  target-shooting  or  other  sport- 
ing purposes. 

Gray  said:  "I'm  dead  set  against  those 
guns.  They  ought  to  be  banned  totally,  com- 
pletely and  thoroughly." 

I  am  no  law  enf orcment  official,  but 
those  people  who  are,  say  they  think  this 
bill  would  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  business  be  laid 
aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoiiim. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATOR  FROM  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
the  certificate  of  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Elaine  S.  Edwards  as  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
certificate  of  appointment  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


State  or  Loxtisiana. 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  August  1, 1972. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States. 
Sirs:  Under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested   In   me  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  Amendment  XVU 
thereof,  and  Section  1414  of  Title  18  of  the 
Louisiana  Revised  Statutes  of  1950, 1  do  here- 
by appoint   Elaine  S.   Edwards   as   Senator 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Allen 
J.   Ellender  as   Senator  from   the  State  of 
Louisiana,  until  filled  by  election  as  provided 
by  law. 

Witness:  His  Excellency,  our  Governor.  Ed- 
win W.  Edwards,  and  our  Seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Baton  Rouge,  this  Ist  day  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two. 

Edwin  Edwards,  Governor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  the 
Senator-designate  will  present  herself  at 
the  desk,  the  oath  of  office  will  be  admin- 
istered to  her. 

Mrs.  EDWARDS,  escorted  by  Mr.  Long, 
advanced  to  the  Vice  President's  desk, 
and  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law 
was  administered  to  her  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  and  was  subscribed  by 
her. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming  Sen- 
ator Edwards,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  11:32 
a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  11:35  a.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Chiles)  . 

COMMITTEE   ASSIGNMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  resolutions  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  their  immediate 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  345)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows : 

Resolved,  tliat  Mrs.  Edwards  of  Louisiana 
be,  and  she  Is  hereby,  assigned  to  service  on 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
to  fill  a  vacancy  on  that  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  346)  was  considered,  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  that  Mrs.  Edwards  of  Louisiana 
be,  and  she  Is  hereby,  assigned  to  service  on 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  to  flU  a 
vacancy  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  those  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  I  join 
in  welcoming  Senator  Edwards  as  the 
new  Senator  from  Louisiana.  We  wish 
her  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  and 
useful  time  in  the  Senate.  It  is  delightful 


to  have  another  lady  here.  The  aisles  are 
now  balanced  with  a  lady  Senator  on 
each  side.  I  agree  with  those  who  argue 
that  there  should  be  more  women  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  fine  with  me  as  long  as  they 
do  not  occupy  this  particular  seat.  Other 
than  that,  like  all  other  Senators,  we  are 
in  favor  of  the  process,  and  I  expect  it  to 
continue. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) . 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  join 
in  the  statement  of  welcome  he  has  just 
delivered. 

When  I  came  here  about  a  year  ago, 
I  would  say  to  our  new  and  distinguished 
Senator  Edwards,  I  was  presented  with 
a  pin  which  indicated  that  out  of  100 
Senators,  my  rank  was  No.  100.  So  I  now 
welcome  doubly  Senator  Edwards  be- 
cause I  have  been  promoted  to  No.  99, 
and  with  your  arrival  and  with  your 
being  sworn  in,  I  can  present  you  with 
this  pin. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  *o  do  it  even 
though  it  is  a  tie  clasp,  because  under 
women's  lib  you  may  find  it  appropriate 
to  wear  a  tie  sometime. 

So,  if  I  may,  I  will  come  over  to  pre- 
sent it  to  you.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  presented  a  tie  clasp 
to  Mrs.  Edwards. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  yield 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  caimot  let  this 
occasion  go  by  with  only  Republicans 
speaking  words  of  praise  for  Senator 
Edwards. 

I  would  point  out  to  Senator  Edwards 
that  even  though  she  may  be  No.  100,  as 
far  as  the  membership  is  concerned  she 
is  the  equal  of  every  other  Senator  in 
this  body,  regardless  of  length  of  serv- 
ice or  whatever,  and  I  hope  that  she 
will  keep  that  in  mind  at  all  times,  be- 
cause what  counts  here  is  not  prestige  or 
seniority,  but  votes.  The  vote  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  vote  of  a  Senator  from 
any  other  State,  including  such  States 
as  Montana,  New  York,  and  California. 

We  Lre  delighted  to  have  you  with  us. 
We  think  that  you  will  be  a  great  asset 
to  the  party,  the  Senate,  and  the  coun- 
try, and  I  wish  to  express  my  personal 
pleasure  on  behalf  of  all  Democrats— 
and  I  think  I  should  say  of  the  entire 
Senate — that  you  are  now  a  Member  in 
good  standing  and  a  Member  in  equal 
standing  with  the  rest  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  ex- 
tending a  cordial  welcome  to  our  lady 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards)  . 
Mrs.  Edwards  not  only  lends  beauty  and 
charm  to  the  Senate,  but  I  am  delighted 
to  welcome  her  also  as  a  temporary  seat- 
mate,  which  situation  I  wish  could  be 
permanent. 

I  am  also  glad  to  welcome  her  as  the 


newest  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chsiirman. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  welcoming  you  to  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
sorry  it  is  going  to  be  all  too  brief,  from 
what  I  read  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  just  like  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  beauty  of  the 
Senate  has  been  vastly  increased  by  Sen- 
ator Edwards'  accession  to  membership, 
and  I  am  satisfied  also  that  its  brain 
power  has  been  very  much  enhanced. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  armounced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts: 

On  August  2, 1972: 
S.  3772.  An  act  to  ftirther  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  certain  au- 
thorities thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  4.  1972: 
S.  1152.  An  act  to  facilitate  the  preservation 
.»f  historic  monuments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


HANDGUN   CONTROL   ACT   OP   1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend 
the  Gim  Control  Act  of  1968. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1335 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  _      ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  make 
a  brief  explanation  of  it. 

There  are  two  corrections  that  I 
should  note  in  the  printing  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  niunbered  1335. 

On  page  1.  at  the  top,  reference  is 
made  to  the  "Handgun  Control  Act  of 
1965."  It  should  read,  of  course  "1968." 

On  the  fourth  page,  in  the  first  line, 
the  word  "transfer"  should  read  "trans- 
port." ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Satur- 
day night  special  bill,  S.  2507,  reported 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  closes  a  seri- 
ous loophole  in  existing  law.  Its  passage 
IS  an  important  step  in  the  struggle  for 
adequate  handgtm  controls.  The  easily 
concealed  pistols  it  bans  are  a  particu- 
larly dangerous  threat  to  public  safety, 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
his  subcommittee  staff  deserve  our 
thanks  for  their  long  labors  on  this  bill. 
I  voted  for  it  in  committee  and  will  sup- 
port it  now. 

But  all  handguns  have  one  primary 
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purpose,  Mr.  President,  to  kill  or  seri- 
ously wound  other  human  beings.  Broad- 
er controls  on  every  type  of  handgun  are 
needed  if  we  would  diminish  the  tragic 
frequency  of  violence  in  America.  For  me, 
the  evidence  is  compelling  and  leads  to 
one  conclusion:  privately  owned  hand- 
guns—of any  kind — simply  have  no  place 
in  today's  society. 

Therefore,  last  fall  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  prohibit  possession  of  handguns  by 
anyone  except  the  military,  the  police, 
and  approved  security  guards.  Limited 
exemptions  would  be  made  for  federally 
licensed  target  pistol  clubs,  If  they  se- 
curely stored  their  weapons,  and  for  in- 
operable collectors'  items. 

My  proposal.  S.  2815,  has  been  reprint- 
ed as  an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  to  the  pending  bill.  The  text 
Is  the  same,  but  there  are  two  errors  in 
the  present  printing;  First,  on  page  1,  at 
the  top,  the  reference  to  the  "Handgim 
Control  Act  of  1965"  should  read  "1968;" 
and  second,  on  page  4  on  line  1,  the  sec- 
ond "transfer"  should  read  "transport." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  with  those  corrections. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1335 
(In  the  nature  of  a  substitute) 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hand- 
gun Control  Act  of  1972". 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(a)  that  annual  sales  of  handguns  In  the 
Uiilted  States  have  risen  sharply  In  the  last 
decade,  bringing  the  total  number  of  hand- 
guns In  private  hands  to  approximately 
twenty-four  million  by  the  end  of  1968;  and 

lb)  that  handguns  play  a  major  role,  and 
a  role  disproportionate  to  their  number  In 
comparison  with  long  guns,  in  the  commis- 
sion of  homicide,  aggravated  assault,  and 
armed  robbery,  and  that  tnie  percentage  of 
violent  crimes  In  which  hanllguns  are  used 
Is  increasing;  and  \ 

(c)  that  most  homicides  are  "committed  In 
altercations  between  relatives,  neighbors,  or 
other  acquaintances,  rather  than  In  a  con- 
frontation between  strangers;  and 

(d)  that  handguns  In  the  home  are  of  less 
value  than  Is  commonly  thought  In  defend- 
ing against  Intruders,  and  are  more  likely 
to  Increase  the  danger  of  a  firearm  fatality 
to  the  Inhabitants  than  to  enhance  their 
personal  safety:  and 

(e)  that  with  few  exceptions,  handguns 
are  not  used  for  sporting  or  recreational  pur- 
poses and  that  such  purposes  do  not  require 
keeping  handguns  In  private  homes:  and 

(f)  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  hand- 
guns are  acquired  secondhand  and  that  li- 
censing and  restrictions  on  sale  of  new  hand- 
guns will  not  significantly  reduce  handgun 
crime  and  handgun  violence;  and 

(g)  that  violent  crimes  perpetrated  with 
handguns  constitute  a  burden  upon  and  in- 
terfere with  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  threaten  the  Internal  security  and  do- 
mestic tranquillity  of  the  Nation:  and 

(h)  that  fear  of  firearms  crimes  discour- 
ages cltiyens  from  traveling  between  the 
States  to  conduct  business  or  to  visit  the 
Nation's  Capital:  and 

(1)  that  crimes  'ommltted  with  guns  have 
disrupted  our  national  political  processes, 
and  threaten  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment within  the  States  as  guaranteed  by 
article  IV  of  the  Constitution:  and 

(J)  that  a  national  firearms  policy  which 
restricts    the    availability   of   handguns   for 


non-law-enforcement  and  non-military  pur- 
poses will  significantly  reduce  violent  crime, 
reduce  deaths  from  handguns,  and  reduce 
other  handgun  violence  In  the  United  States. 
Sec.  2.  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
chapter  50  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 

"chapter    50A HANDOTTNS 

"Sec. 

"1091. 

"1092. 

"1093. 

"1094. 

"1095. 


"1098. 
"1097. 
"1098. 
"1099. 
"1100. 


Unlawful  acts. 

Licensing. 

Penalties. 

Exceptions. 

Voluntary  delivery  to  law  enforcement 

agency:  reimbursement. 
Rules  and  regulations. 
Effect  on  State  law. 
Separability  clatise. 
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"i  1091.  Unlawful  acta 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1094  of 
this  chapter  and  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
Import,  manufacture,  sell,  buy,  transfer,  re- 
ceive, or  transport  any  handgun  and  hand- 
gun ammunition. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  !n  section  1094  of 
this  chapter  and  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  chapter,  for  any  person  to  own  or 
possess  any  handgun  or  handgun  anxmunl- 
tlon. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may,  consistent  with 
public  safety  and  necessity,  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  such  Importation,  manu- 
facture, sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt, 
possession,  ownership,  or  transportation  of 
handguns  and  handgun  anamunltlon  by  im- 
porters, manufacturers,  or  dealers,  licensed 
under  chapter  44  of  this  title,  and  by  pistol 
clubs  licensed  under  this  chapter,  as  may 
in  his  Judgment  be  required  for  the  operation 
■of  such  pistol  clubs  or  for  purposes  in  section 
1094  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  to  sell  or 
otherwise  transfer  any  handgun  or  handgun 
ammunition  to  any  person,  except  another 
licensed  Importer,  maniifacturer,  or  dealer, 
without  presentation  by  the  purchaser  or 
recipient  of  written  verification  that  the 
receipt  or  pvirchase  is  being  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  person  or  government  agency 
eligible  to  obtain  and  possess  handguns  un- 
der section  1094  of  this  chapter  or  a  pistol 
club  licensed  under  this  chapter. 

"(e)  Every  manufacturer.  Importer,  and 
dealer  who  sells  or  otherwise  transfers  hand- 
guns or  handgun  ammunition  shall  maintain 
records  of  sale  or  transfer  of  handguns  and 
handgun  ammunition  In  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  provide  and 
shall  permit  the  Secretary  to  enter  the  prem- 
ises at  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  of 
Inspecting  such  records. 
"§  1092.  Licensing 

"(a)  A  pistol  club  desiring  to  be  licensed 
under  this  chapter  shall  file  an  application 
for  such  license  with  the  Secretary.  The  ap- 
plication shall  be  In  such  form  and  contain 
such  Informaton  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  fee  for  such  license 
shall  be  $25  per  year. 

"(b)  Any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  deal- 
er desiring  to  be  licensed  under  this  chapter 
shall  apply  as  provided  In  chapter  44  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  Any  application  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  approved  if — 

'(1)  no  member  of  the  pistol  club  Is  a 
person  whose  membership  and  participation 
In  the  club  is  in  violation  of  any  applicable 
State  laws; 

'(2)  no  member  of  the  pistol  club  Is  pro- 
hibited from  transporting,  shipping,  or  re- 
ceiving   firearms    or    ammunition    in    Inter- 


state or  foreign  conmierce  under  section  922 
(g)  or  (h)  of  this  title; 

"(3)  no  member  of  the  pistol  club  has 
wUlfully  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  of  chapter  44  of  this  title  or 
any  regulatloi^s  Issued  thereunder; 

"(4)  the  pistol  club  has  not  willfully  failed 
to  disclose  any  material  Information  re- 
quired, or  has  not  made  any  false  statement 
as  to  any  material  fact  In  connection  with 
Its  application; 

"(5)  the  club  has  been  founded  and  op- 
erated for  bona  fide  target  or  sport  shooting 
and  other  legitimate  recreational  purposes; 
and 

"(6)  the  pistol  club  has  premises  from 
which  It  operates  and — 

"(A)  maintains  possession  and  control  of 
the  handguns  used  by  Its  members,  and 

"(B)(1)  has  procedures  and  facilities  for 
keeping  such  handguns  In  a  secure  place, 
under  the  control  of  the  club's  chief  officer, 
at  all  times  when  they  are  not  being  used 
for  target  shooting  or  other  sporting  or  rec- 
reational purposes,  or 

'(11)  has  effected  arrangements  for  the 
storage  of  the  members'  handguns  In  a  fa- 
cility of  the  local  police  department  or  other 
nearby  law  enforcement  agency. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  must  approve  or 
deny  an  application  for  a  license  with  the 
sixty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  It 
Is  received.  If  the  Secretary  falls  to  act  with- 
in such  period,  the  applicant  may  file  an 
action  under  section  1361  of  title  28  to  com- 
j)el  the  Secretary  to  act.  If  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves an  applicant's  application,  such  ap- 
plicant shall  be  Issued  a  license  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  prescribed  fee. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  revoke  any  license 
Isbued  under  this  section  if  the  holder  of 
such  license  has  violated  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  of  chapter  44  of  this  title  or 
any  irde  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  chapters.  The  Secre- 
tary's action  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
reviewed  only  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  whose  application  for 
a  license  is  denied  and  any  holder  of  a  li- 
cense which  Is  revoked  shall  receive  a  writ- 
ten notice  from  the  Secretary  stating  specifi- 
cally the  grounds  upon  which  the  applica- 
tion was  denied  or  upon  which  the  license 
was  revoked.  Any  notice  of  revocation  of  a 
license  shall  be  given  to  the  holder  of  such 
license  before  the  effective  date  of  the  rev- 
ocation. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  denies  an  application 
for.  >r  revokes,  a  license,  he  shall,  upon  re- 
quest by  the  aggrieved  party,  promptly  hold 
a  hearing  to  review  his  denial  or  revoca- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  revocat»on  of  a  license, 
the  Secretary  shall  upon  the  request  of  the 
holder  of  the  license  stay  the  effective  date 
of  the  revocation.  A  hearing  held  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  held  at  a  location  con- 
venient to  the  aggrieved  party. 

"(3)  If  after  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph (2)  the  Secretary  decides  not  to  re- 
verse his  decision  to  deny  an  application  or 
revoke  a  license,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
notice  of  his  decision  to  the  aggrieved  party. 
The  aggrieved  jjarty  may  at  any  time  with- 
in sixty  days  after  the  date  notice  was  given 
under  this  paragraph  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  he  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  busness  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such 
denial  or  revocation.  In  a  proceeding  con- 
ducted under  this  subsection,  the  court  may 
consider  any  evidence  submitted  by  the 
parties  to  the  proceeding.  If  the  court  de- 
cides that  the  Secretary  was  not  authorized 
to  deny  the  application  or  to  revoke  the  li- 
cense, the  court  shall  order  the  Secretary 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  Judgment  of  the  court. 

"(f)  Each  licensed  pistol  club  shall  main- 
tain such  records  of  receipt,  sale,  or  otb«r 
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dj^posltlon,  of  handguns  at  sucn  place,  tar 
such  period,  and  In  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  pis- 
tol clubs  shall  make  such  records  available 
for  inspection  at  all  reasonable  times,  and 
sUall  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  reports 
and  Information  VTlth  respect  to  such  rec- 
ords and  the  contents  thereof  as  be  shall  by 
regvUatlons  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may  en- 
ter at  reasonable  times  the  premises  (In- 
cludmg  places  of  storage)  of  any  pistol  club 
for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting  or  examining 
(1)  any  records  of  documents  required  to  be 
kept  by  such  pistol  club  under  the  provisions 
ol  this  chapter  or  chapter  44  ol  this  title 
ana  regulations  Issued  under  such  chap- 
ters, and  (2)  any  bandgiins  or  ammunition 
kept  or  stored  by  such  pistol  club  at  such 
premises. 

"(g)  Licenses  Issued  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
kept  posted  and  kept  available  for  Inspec- 
tion on  the  premises  covered  by  the  license. 

"(h)  The  loss  or  theft  of  any  firearms  shall 
be  reported  by  the  person  from  whose  pos- 
session It  was  lost  or  stolen,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  loss  or  theft  Is  discovered, 
to  the  Secretary.  Such  report  shall  Include 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  by  reg- 
iilatlon  shall  prescribe,  including,  without 
limitation,  the  date  and  place  of  theft  or 
loss. 
"5 1093.  Penalties 

"  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 1091  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (5.000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  and  shall  become 
eligible  for  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall 
determine. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement  or  representation  with  respect  to 
the  Information  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  to  be  kept  In  the  records  of  an 
importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  pistol 
club,  licensed  vmder  this  chapter,  or  In  ap- 
plying for  a  pistol  club  license  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  (6,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  and  shall  become 
eligible  for  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall 
determine. 

"(c)  Any  handgun  or  handgun  ammuni- 
tion Involved  or  used  In,  or  Intended  to  be 
used  m,  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  chapter  44  of  this  title  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, or  any  violation  of  any  other  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  seizure,  forfeltiure.  and  disposition  of 
firearms  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b> 
no  Information  or  evidence  obtained  from  an 
application  or  certificate  of  registration  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a 
natural  person  In  order  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  as  evidence  against  that  person 
In  a  criminal  proceeding  with  respect  to  a 
violation  of  law  occurring  prior  to  or  concur- 
rently with  the  filing  of  the  application  for 
registration  containing  the  Information  or 
evidence. 
"§  1094.  Exceptions 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  Importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt, 
or  transportation  of  any  handgun  or  hand- 
gim ammunition  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  being  Imported  or  manufactured  for. 
sold,  or  transferred  to,  purchased,  received, 
owned,  possessed,  or  transported  by,  or  Is- 
sued for  the  use  of — 

"(1)  a  professional  security  guard  service 
which  Is  licensed  by  the  State  In  which  the 
bandgim  Is  to  be  used  and  which  is  au- 


thorized to  provide  armed  security  guards  for 
hire;  or 

"(2)  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof  or  any  State  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of. 

"(b)  Every  security  guard  service  purchas- 
ing, receiving,  owning,  possessing,  or  trans- 
porting handguns  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  maintain  records  of  receipt,  sale,  owner- 
ship, and  possession  of  handguns  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  provide  and  per- 
mit the  Secretary  to  enter  the  premises  at 
reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  of  Inspect- 
ing such  records. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shaU 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  Importation, 
sale,  pxirchase,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transpor- 
tation of  a  handgun  manufactured  before 
1890,  or  any  other  handgun  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  Is  unserviceable,  not  restor- 
able  to  firing  condition,  and  Intended  for  use 
as  a  curlo,  museum  piece,  or  collectors'  Item. 
"5  1095.  Voluntary  delivery  to  law  enforce- 
ment agency;  reimbursement 

"(a)  A  person  may  at  any  time  deliver  to 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  designated  by  the  Secretary  a  band- 
gun  owned  or  possessed  by  such  person.  The 
Secretary  shall  arrange  with  each  agency 
designated  to  receive  handguns  for  the  trans- 
fer, destruction,  or  other  disposition  of  all 
handguns  delivered  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Upon  proof  of  lawful  acquisition  and 
ownership  by  a  person  delivering  a  handgun 
to  a  law  enforcement  agency  under  this  sec- 
tion, within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter,  the  owner 
of  the  handgun  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  United  States  a  payment  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  handgun  or  (25. 
whichever  is  more.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  payment,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  of  the  amounts  to  which  own- 
ers of  handg;uns  delivered  under  this  section 
are  entitled. 

"(c)  The  amounts  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  fees  collected  under  section  1092(a)  of 
this  chapter  to  the  extent  that  such  fees  are 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  remainder  of 
amounts  authorized  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues. 
"§  1096.  Rules  and  regulations 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapver. 

"S  1097.  Effect  on  State  law 

"No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  on  the  same  subject, 
unless  there  Is  a  direct  and  positive  conflict 
between  such  provision  and  the  law  of  the 
State  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or 
consistently  stand  together.    ' 

"5  1098    SeparabUlty 

"If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shsdl  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 

§  1099.  Assistance  to  the  Secretary 

"When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  shall  assist  the 
Secretary  In  the  administration  of  this  title. 
"§  1100.  Appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 
"§  1101.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  and  the  term 
'whoever'  Include   any  individual,   corpora- 


tion, company,  a&soclatlon,  firm  partnership, 
club,  society,  or  Joint-stock  company. 

"(2)  The  term  'Importer*  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  Importing  or 
bringing  handguns  Into  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribution;  and  the 
term  'licensed  Importer'  means  any  such  per- 
son licensed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
44  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  as- 
sembly of  handguns  for  the  purposes  of  sale 
or  distribution:  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  licensed 
\inder  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  this 
title. 

"(4)  The  term  'dealer'  means  (A)  any 
person  engaged  In  the  business  of  selling 
handguns  at  wholesale  or  retail,  (B)  any 
person  engaged  In  the  business  of  repairing 
handguns  or  of  making  or  fitting  special  bar- 
rels, or  trigger  mechanisms  to  handguns,  or 
(C)  any  person  who  Is  a  pawnbroker.  The 
term  'licensed  dealer'  means  any  dealer  who 
Is  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
44  of  this  title. 

"(5)  The  term  'fair  market  value'  means 
the  prevaUlng  price  on  the  open  market  for 
such  weapons  Immediately  prior  to  enact- 
ment or  at  the  time  of  voluntary  transfer 
under  section  1095  of  this  chapter,  whichever 
Is  higher,  the  method  of  establishing  such 
prices  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  authority  under  section 
1096. 

"(6)  The  term  'Secretary'  or  'Secretary 
of  the  Treasury"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(7)  The  term  'handgun'  means  any 
weapon — 

"(A)  designed  or  redesigned,  or  made  or 
remade,  and  Intended  to  be  fired  while  held 
in  one  hand; 

"(B)  having  a  barrel  less  than  ten  Inches 
In  length:  and 

"(C)  designed  or  redesigned,  or  made  or 
remade,  to  use  the  energy  of  an  explosive  to 
expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  through  a 
smooth  or  rlfied  bore. 

"(8)  The  term  "handgun  ammunition' 
means  anununltlon  or  cartridge  cases,  or  bul- 
lets designed  for  use  primarily  In  handguns. 

"(9)  The  term  "pistol  club"  means  a  club 
organized  for  target  shooting  with  handguns 
or  *o  use  handguns  for  sporting  or  other 
recreatloaa-  purposes. 

"  ( 10 )  The  term  'licensed  pistol  club'  means 
a  pistol  club  which  is  licensed  under  this 
chapter." 

Sec.  3.  The  enforcement  and  administration 
of  the  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  4  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ment made  thereby  shall  be  construed  as 
modifying  or  affecting  any  provision  of — 

(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954); 

(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  (22  U.8.C.  1934) ,  as  amended,  relating 
to  munitions  control;  or 

(c)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  speak  at  length  on 
behalf  of  this  amendment.  Its  purpose 
is  well  known  to  my  colleagues  and  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion since  last  year,  both  pro  and  con.  In 
the  Judiciary  Committee  deliberations  on 
S.  2507.  which  were  complex  and  pro- 
tracted, I  indicated  that  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite Eiction  on  gun  control  legislation 
tills  year,  I  would  offer  my  proposal  on 
the  floor.  It  was  circulated  again  to  each 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  several 
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weeks  ago  with  a  summary  of  my  posi- 
tion. At  this  point,  I  would  also  request 
insertion  in  the  Record  of  my  statement 
upon  the  bill's  introduction  last  Novem- 
ber, which  explains  the  background  of 
this  measure  in  more  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LIMITATION    OF    HANDOITNS    OWNIBSHIP 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bUl  that  would  limit  handgun 
ownership  to  law  enforcement  officers  and 
security  guards. 

Other  handguns,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
would  be  bought  at  fair  value  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  destroyed.  Fair  value  can  be 
generally  Interpreted  to  mean  the  price  that 
a  handgun  would  bring  In  the  open  market 
on  the  day  before  the  bill  Is  enacted.  The 
%  measvire  would  not  aSect  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. 

The  bin  reflects  my  conclusion — and  the 
conclusion  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence — the 
Elsenhower  commission — of  which  I  was  a 
member,  that  the  Nation  has  little  chance  of 
curbing  violent  crime  until  handguns  are  no 
longer  readily  available  to  aU  comers. 

First  of  aU,  I  should  candidly  acknowledge 
that  this  handgtm  program  will  require  a 
very  extensive  education  program  to  achieve 
enactment  and  successful   Implementation. 

Many  Americans  will  be  reluctant  to  turn 
In  their  pistols  until  they  have  all  the  facts. 
And  the  facts  present  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  the  safety  of  a  household  Is 
diminished — not  Increased — by  the  presence 
of  a  pistol  In  the  house. 

Handgun  control  is  difficult  to  Institute 
here  simply  because  we  are  one  of  the  few 
nations  In  the  world  with  a  great  many  hand- 
guns In  circulation  among  people  accus- 
tomed to  having  them. 

One-hundred  years  ago,  handgun  control 
would  have  been  relatively  easy.  Pew  people 
owned  them,  even^-desplte  what  the  cow- 
boy movies  tell  us — In  the  wild  West. 

Fifty-years  ago.  It  would  have  been  rela- 
tively easy  to  ban  clgarets.  Few,  if  any,  peo- 
ple smoked  them.  But  by  1970,  too  many  In 
the  Nation  were  hocked.  And,  In  the  same 
sense,  we  are  hooked  on  handguns. 

There  are  now  about  25  million  of  them 
In  the  country  and  sales  have  quadrupled  In 
the  past  decade. 

They  account  for  three-quarters  of  all  flre- 
anns  homicides  and  woundlngs  although  they 
comprise  only  one-quarter  of  all  the  guns  In 
the  Nation.  Whenever  a  living  creature  Is 
killed  by  a  handgun,  It  Is  almost  always  a 
human  being. 

DO   THEY    OITER    SOUND    PROTECTION? 

Most  Citizens  owning  handg\ins  Imagine 
these  weapons  to  be  sound  home  protection 
devices.  But  no  serious  study  of  handgun  en.- 
ployment — and  there  have  been  many — has 
concurred  In  this  notion. 

Only  In  a  very,  very  tiny  percentage  of 
cases  are  they  ever  successfully  used  against 
burglars  or  home  robbers — simply  because 
burglars  seldom  enter  an  occupied  house  and 
bandits  can  easily  get  the  drop  on  any  house- 
holder who  does  not  walk  around  the  house 
with  a  gun  In  his  hand. 

If  you  open  the  door  to  a  bandit's  knock, 
then  he  wUl  have  you  covered  when  he  en- 
ters. If  he  sneaks  In  through  an  open  door 
or  window,  the  householder  still  has  no 
chance  to  go  for  his  weapon. 

Conceivably,  a  householder  might  have 
time  to  arm  himself  If  bandits  take  minutes 
to  force  their  way  In.  But  even  In  that  un- 
likely circumstance,  would  not  the  house- 
holder be  as  well  oS  with  a  shotgun  In  his 
hands  as  a  pistol? 

Studies  In  Detroit  and  Loe  Angeles  show 
that  only  2  percent  of  home  robberies  and 
1  percent  of  home  burglaries  result  In  the 


Intruder  being  shot  by  the  householder — 
These  studies  are  detaUed  In  "Firearms  and 
Violence  In  American  Life,"  volume  7  of  the 
staff  reports  to  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  avaU- 
able  for  $1.25  at  the  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington.  D.C.  20402. 

For  this  minimal  protection  against  in- 
truders, Americana  are  paying  a  high  price 
in  the  killing  and  wounding — both  accidental 
and  deliberate — of  family  members,  friends, 
and  acquaintances. 

Most  American  homicides  do  occur  in  the 
home  and  the  handgun  is  the  usual  instru- 
ment becaiise  It  Is  handy  and  is  most  often 
kept  loaded. 

Another  study  described  In  the  Violence 
Commission  staff  report  demonstrated  that 
71  percent  of  all  kiUlngs  In  Chicago  Involved 
relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors.  Almost  al- 
ways, the  attacks  were  generated  by  spon- 
taneous rage  and  the  attacker  was  not  neces- 
sarily determined  to  kUl. 

It  seems  abundantly  clear  to  me  that 
although  a  handgun  ban  might  result  in 
more  bloody  noses  and  black  eyes,  there 
would  also  certainly  be  fewer  funerals. 

WHERE    DO    THE    CRIMINALS    GET    THEIR    GUNS? 

My  mall,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  runs 
heavUy  against  the  proposed  measure.  Since 
I  announced  my  Intentions  to  submit  a 
handgun  control  bill  October  8,  I  have  re- 
ceived 607  letters  In  opposition  and  only  99 
in  favor. 

Many  of  them,  I  should  state  in  fairness, 
are  more  pitjrlng  than  outraged.  A  common 
theme  among  opponents,  if  I  may  paraphrase, 
goes  like  this: 

"How  can  you  be  so  feebleminded  as  not 
to  realize  that  only  honest  citizens  will  turn 
In  their  guns,  leaving  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  criminals  who  do  not?" 

Well,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  conmion 
street  criminal.  He  has  been  studied  as  much 
as  handguns  have  been.  And  the  obvious  fact 
is  that  the  street  criminal  is  almost  in- 
variably young  and  Impulsive.  He  is  most 
likely  to  be  in  his  teens  or  early  twenties  and 
robbery  Is  not  a  career  he  has  planned  far 
in  advance. 

The  second  fact  is  that  practically  every 
handgun  ever  used  In  a  criminal  act  was  at 
one  time  owned  by  an  honest  citizen. 

Inescapably,  we  learn  that  those  millions 
of  "honest"  handguns  provide  the  reservoir 
that  keeps  the  criminal  arsenals  full.  The 
reason  handguns  are  so  easily  available  to 
criminals  Is  simply  because  handguns  are 
everywhere. 

Handguns  In  honest  hands  get  Into  the 
streets  through  burglaries,  thefts,  pawns, 
loans  and,  sometimes,  sales. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief.  It  Is  not  the 
usual  practice  for  a  criminal  to  contemplate 
a  crime  and  then  go  looking  for  a  gun. 

Par  more  often,  offenders  commit  crimes 
only  after  they  And  themselves  with  the 
capacity  to  intimidate  a  victim.  In  other 
words,  there  is  solid  evidence  that  flrearms 
generate  violent  crime. 

The  great  pool  of  "honest"  handguns  Is 
constantly  leaking  Into  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  criminal  tendencies,  but  lack  the 
weapons  to  Intimidate. 

The  last  catch  basin  for  these  guns  Is  the 
p>olice,  who  are  constantly  confiscating  and 
destrojrlng  criminal  weapons  but  never  fast 
enough  to  catch  up  with  the  new  supply. 
Meanwhile,  the  new  supply  Is  Inspiring  new 
violence. 

WHT  TOST  HANDGUNS? 

Handguns  represent  the  major  threat  to 
our  society's  safety. 

The  handgun  Is  the  favorite  criminal  weap- 
on for  the  most  obvious  of  reasons.  It  is  light, 
cheap,  readily  concealable  and  can  be  easily 
whipped  out  of  a  coat  pocket. 

Long  guns,  on  the  other  hand,  meet  none 
of  these  tests.  True,  they  can  represent  a 
threat  to  safety  but  they  have  a  great  many 
wholesome  purposes.  And  they  are  certainly 


not  designed  primarily  for  the  kUling  and 
wounding  of  humans. 

Since  most  long  gun  killings  and  wound- 
lngs are  accidental,  probably  the  most  ef- 
fective way  of  making  them  more  harmless 
would  be  State-sponsored  safety  training 
programs  for  young  hiinters  similar  to  safe- 
ty training  programs  we  have  for  young 
drivers. 

Because  of  their  handy  design,  handguns 
account  for  three-quarters  of  all  flrearms 
homicides  and  woundlngs  even  though  they 
comprise  only  one-quarter  of  all  the  guns  in 
the  Nation. 

HOW   LONO    WOULD    IT   TAKE   TO    DRY    XTP 
HANDGUNS? 

Even  if  the  blU  were  to  pass  tmorrow, 
it  would  doubtless  take  many  years  to  achieve 
the  desired  results. 

Let  us  face  It — success  would  depend  heav- 
Uy on  citizen  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
handguns  are  an  unacceptable  element  In  our 
society. 

The  blU  provides  a  moratorium  period  of 
180  days  for  citizens  to  sell  handgims  to  the 
Government.  After  that,  any  unauthorized 
person  with  a  handgun  in  his  possession 
would  be  subject  to  a  Jail  term  of  5  years 
and/or  a  maxlmimi  fine  of  $5,000. 

But  how  quickly  handguns  can  be  col- 
lected win  certainly  depend  heavUy  on 
whether  citizens  study  all  the  fa^ts  and  will- 
ingly reach  the  same  conclusions  that  I 
have. 

Having  reviewed  the  studies  of  experts  for 
a  number  of  years  I  have  concluded  that  this 
Is  the  best  course,  although  I  know  that 
many  will  be  In  disagreement. 

WHAT   ABOUT   THE    "RIGHT   TO    BEAR   ARMS"? 

My  correspondence  In  opposition  to  gun 
control  laws  often  cite  the  second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  reads  in 
fuU: 

"A  well-regulated  mllltla  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  has  always  been  closely  tied  to  the  right 
of  each  State  to  maintain  and  arm  a  militia, 
now  called  the  National  Guard. 

When  the  second  amendment  was  drafted, 
the  mllltla  was  made  up  of  all  our  able- 
bodied  men.  When  called  for  service,  they 
were  expected  to  provide  their  own  weapons, 
something  no  longer  required. 

The  Founding  Fathers  remembered  that 
the  British  had  stopped  the  colonial  militias 
from  arming  themselves  and  wanted  to  make 
sure  the  Federal  Government  would  not  do 
the  same  thing. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  flrearms 
regulation  Is  not  unconstitutional  unless  It 
Impairs  the  effectiveness  of  the  mllltla. 

In  1939,  the  Court  found  that  the  amend- 
ment was  enacted  with  the: 

"Obvious  purpose  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion and  render  possible  the  effectiveness  of 
the  mllltla.  It  must  be  Interpreted  and  ap- 
plied with  that  end  In  mind." 

Now  that  Is  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  A  "loose"  Interpretation  of  the 
second  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  prevent  Congress  from  regulating  even 
weapons  such  as  machine  guns,  bazookas, 
and  grenades. 

And  If  the  "right  to  bear  arms"  were  con- 
strued as  an  absolute  individual  right,  then 
Congress  would  be  unable  to  protect  society 
by  disarming  Insane  persons  and  convicted 
mobsters. 

So  we  might  argue  about  how  much  "In- 
fringement" there  should  be,  but  I -do  not 
believe  It  Is  vaUd  to  claim  that  any  Infringe- 
ment Is  unconstitutional. 

WOULD    AN    EFFECTIVE    HANDGUN    BAN    STOP 
KILLINGS? 

My  correspondents  commonly  make  the 
point  that  guns  are  harmless  In  themselves. 
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that  they  are  only  harmless  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery untU  picked  up  by  a  hostUe  hand. 

Very  often,  I  see  the  phrase:  "Guns  do  not 
kUl  people,  people  klU  people." 

This  Is  occasionally  foUowed  by  the  state- 
ment "If  a  man  wants  to  kill  someone,  he 
wlU  find  a  way  to  do  It  whether  he  has  a 
gun  or  not.  So  why  bother  to  take  away 

^"iT  Is  true  that  people  klU  people  but,  I 
would  have  to  add  that  handguns  make  the 
lob  a  great  deal  easier— and  possibly  more 
tempting.  And  does  not  Government  have 
some  responslbUlty  to  make  It  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  people  to  kUl  each  other? 

Indeed,  the  fact  remains  that  a  handgun 
makes  it  easy  to  approach  a  victim  without 
immediately  alarming  him  and  they  allow 
deadly  attacks  to  be  made  by  persons  who 
are  unable  physically  or  psychologically  to 
overpower  their  victims  through  violent  phy- 
sical contact. 

It  is  certainly  not  surprising  that  handguns 
are  presently  the  favorite  weapons  for  attacks 
on  police. 

The  policeman  himself  is  capable  of  de- 
fending against  many  forms  of  attack.  He  Is 
trained  and  equipped  to  ward  off  attacks  with 
blunt  instruments,  knives  or  fists.  And  if 
surprised  at  close  range,  his  firearm  Is  usu- 
ally enough  to  overcome  an  attacker. 

Therefore,  clearly  It  Is  the  handgun's  ca- 
pacity to  deal  Instant  death  from  a  distance 
that  threatens  police  lives.  And  a  handgim 
provides  the  attacker  with  the  additional  ele- 
ment of  surprise. 

handguns:  useful  political  weapons? 
Since  I  announced  my  Intention  to  In- 
troduce a  strong  handgun  blU,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  to  many  who  oppose  the 
notion. 

In  these  conversations,  I  have  been  sxir- 
prised  at  one  recurring  theme:  That  wide- 
spread ownership  of  handgims  is  somehow 
necessary  to  forestall  a  national  takeover  by 
Communists  or  some  other  sinister  political 
force.  _^      .    . 

Here  are  a  few  typical  remarks,  extracted 
from  conversations  and  letters: 

"The  first  thing  Hitler  did  when  he  came 
Into  power  was  pick  up  all  the  guns  . .  . 

"How  about  all  those  extremist  groups? 
They're  not  going  to  turn  In  their  hand- 
handguns  ... 

"But  Isnt  a  disarmed  nation  ready  prey  for 
those  who  believe  in  political  violence?" 

WeU,  I  do  not  know  If  Hitler  picked  up  pri- 
vate weapons  or  not  but  even  if  he  did,  I  am 
sure  It  did  not  make  one  whit  of  difference 
In  Germany's  political  course.  That  regime, 
as  I  recall  had  strong  popular  support  in 
the  thirties  and  no  minority,  however  well 
supplied  with  handgims,  would  have  had 
much  of  a  chance  to  overthrow  It. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  evidence  In  mod- 
ern history  that  an  abundant  handgun  sup- 
ply has  contributed  to  the  stablUty  or  insta- 
bility of  government. 

Handguns,  true,  are  a  favorite  weapon  of 
terrorists  but  they  are  very  little  use  against 
terrorists.  If  handgun  possession  is  outlawed, 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  authorities  have 
one  more  legal  weapon  against  political  ex- 
tremists. 

Frankly,  at  this  moment  In  history  I  see 
no  Internal  conspiracies  against  America  of 
great  threat.  But  even  If  there  were,  free 
availability  and  possession  of  handguns 
would  be  more  to  the  benefit  of  violent  rebels 
than  of  peaceful  loyalists. 

WHO    WOULD   GET   EXEMPTIONS? 

Handguns  would  be  allowed  to  police  and 
licensed  security  guards.  Target  shooting 
clubs  would  be  allowed  to  own  handguns  If 
they  were  stored  in  a  secure  place  or  at  a 
police  station. 

Antique  guns — those  manufactured  before 
1890— would  be  exempted  along  with  some 
more  modern  weapons  Judged  to  be  col- 
lectors' Items. 


CONCLUSION 

It  Is  for  these  many  reasons  that  I  have 
decided  to  press  for  a  ban  on  handguns.  I 
would  guess  that  it  wUl  not  be  a  totaUy  pop- 
ular undertaking. 

Historian  Richard  Harris  once  cogently 
noted  that  success  in  politics  depends  not  so 
much  on  making  friends  as  on  avoiding  ene- 
mies. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  great  reservoir  of  poten- 
tial support  for  stricter  gun  legislation,  but 
there  U  also  an  awaiting  cauldron  of  angry 
and  emotional  opposition.  The  temper  of  the 
mail  makes  that  clear. 

But  nothing  in  these  letters,  telegrams 
and  phone  calls  convinces  me,  based  on  the 
evidence,  that  the  handgun  Is  a  wholesome 
element  in  our  society.  It  Is  of  hardly  any 
use  in  home  defense. 

And  all  the  studies,  all  the  facts,  indicate 
clearly  that  It  is  a  device  that  U  of  primary 
use  to  the  criminal  class.  And  why  should 
we  go  on  helping  them  out? 

Mr.  HART.  There  are  two  premises  up- 
on which  this  amendment  is  based: 

First.  We  must  eventually  dry  up  the 
vast  reservoir  of  handguns  easily  acces- 
sible to  criminals  through  thefts,  bur- 
glary, and  cheap  secondhand  commercial 

traffic. 

Second.  Even  to  the  extent  that  crim- 
inals would  still  have  weapons,  the  hard 
facts  Indicate,  contrary  to  common  be- 
lief, that  the  rest  of  us  are  safer  if  we 
do  not  have  handguns.  The  bulk  of  hom- 
icides committed  each  year — ^not  to 
mention  serious  woundlngs  or  fatal  ac- 
cidents— do  not  involve  criminals  attack- 
ing strangers,  but  rather  involve  alter- 
cations between  acquaintances. 

We  have  all  seen  a  headline  about  the 
homeowner  or  shopkeeper  who  shoots  a 
robber.  But,  in  fact,  handguns  are  rarely 
used  successfully  by  law-abiding  citizens. 
They  are  far  more  likely  to  be  used  in 
a  quarrel  among  friends  or  relatives — 
with  tragic  results. 

On  July  25,  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
torially summed  up  this  overriding  con- 
cern in  this  way: 

Any  deterrent  effect  [of  crime]  that  private 
weapons  have  Is  more  than  offset,  in  our 
view,  by  the  danger  that  careless  accidental 
or  passionate  use  of  private  weapons  poses 
to  the  lives  and  health  of  innocent  citizens. 


And  that  summary  omits  the  toll  taken 
when  risky  resort  to  a  tiandgim  to  thwart 
a  robbery  results  in  the  tragic  death  of 
the  innocent  victim  which  might  not 
otherwise  have  occurred. 

I  am  aware  of  the  intensity  of  the 
opposition  to  further  handgun  control. 
I  know  that  some  pistol  owners  may  now 
believe  that  those  who  take  my  view  are 
part  of  a  secret  conspiracy  against  their 
freedom.  Nonetheless,  we  in  Congress, 
the  President,  and  State  and  local  offi- 
cials can  and  must  emphasize  to  the 
American  people  that  this  measure 
would  enhance  their  own  safety  and  that 
of  their  loved  ones— and  that  we  would 
have  no  other  motive  to  pass  it. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the 
need  for  leadership  wiU  be  met.  The  sup- 
port for  full  handgim  control  is  growing 
at  a  surprising  pace.  Public  officials  and 
private  voices  have  recognized  that  such 
legislation  Is  overdue. 

Last  month,  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  resolved  to: 

Take  a  position  of  leadership  and  urge  na- 
tional legislation  against  the  manufacture. 


importation,  sale  and  private  possession  of 
handguns,  except  for  use  by  law  enforcement 
personnel,  mUltary  and  sportsmen  clubs. 

A  majority  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  rec- 
ommended that  handguns  be  Umited  by 
act  of  Congress  to  the  military,  law  en- 
forcement and  related  personnel. 

The  Chicago  City  Council  has  unani- 
mously endoised  the  bUl  now  before  us 
in  the  form  of  this  amendment  by  name, 
and  called  for  its  enactment.  Last  month, 
in  strong  testimony  to  the  House  Com- 
mitee  on  the  Judiciary.  Mayor  Richard 
Daley  of  Chicago  said: 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  guns 
are  dangerous  to  possess  even  by  law-abid- 
ing people. 

A  Widely  respected  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer. Sheriff  Peter  J.  Pitchess  of  Los 
Angeles,  who  served  for  8  years  as  an 
FBI  firearms  instructor  and  is  an  honor- 
ary life  member  of  the  NRA,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  reflected  in  this  amend- 
ment. He  testified  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that,  despite  initial 
skepticism,  and  only  after  much  soul- 
searching  and  studying  all  the  available 
data,  he  has  "reached  an  inescapable 
conclusion :  All  handgims  must  be  banned 
except  for  law  enforcement  and  mili- 
tary." That  is  what  the  amendment 
would  do.  In  his  testimony.  Sheriff  Pitch- 
ess  also  questioned  the  argument  that 
criminals  would  be  deterred  by  their  un- 
certainty about  whether  a  particular 
home  had  a  handgim  in  it  or  not.  From 
his  own  experience,  he  argued  that  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  firearm  in  a  house 
makes  it  a  much  more  attractive  target 
for  burglars  because  a  handgun  is  easily 

resold. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  resolutions  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the 
Chicago  City  Council:  an  excerpt  from 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
to  Reform  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws: 
and  the  prepared  testimony  of  Sheriff 
Pitchess.  I  also  include  in  that  request 
editorials  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal- 
er and  WBZ-TV  in  Boston,  supporting 
my  bill  and  from  the  Washington  Post 
endorsing  the  general  approach  of  ban- 
ning private  handguns:  also  supporting 
letters    from    the    United    Methodist 
Church  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties 

Union.  ^,_     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Next  to  the  claim  that  the 
bill  will  leave  guns  in  the  hands  of  crim- 
inals and  disarm  honest  citizens,  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  attacks  made  on  my 
proposal  are  based  on  the  second 
amendment.  It  is  said  that  my  amend- 
ment would  infringe  the  constitutional 
right  "to  keep  and  bear  Arms"  in  viola- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  de- 
bate will  change  many  persons'  view  of 
what  that  amendment  means.  And  since 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  ruled  on 
a  bill  as  broad  as  this  amendment,  it 
cannot  be  claimed  that  no  uncertainty 
exists.  But  I  have  had  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  able  staff  summarizing  the 
available  legal  and  historical  materlRla 
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which  we  have  reviewed,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  amendment  I  offer  would 
be  found  by  the  courts  to  be  constitu- 
tional. 

Let  me  summarize  It  briefly: 

First.  E^ren  the  common  law  right  to 
possess  firearms  was  never  deemed  an 
absolute  privilege.  It  was  subject  to  laws 
regulating  that  right; 

Second.  Based  on  the  historical  ante- 
cedents of  the  second  amendment  and 
the  debate  by  Its  f  ramers,  the  courts  have 
held  that  the  right  "of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms"  Is  a  collective  right  of  the 
citizenry  to  preserve  a  mllltla,  not  an  In- 
dividual right  of  self  defense  vls-a-vls 
one's  neighbor. 

Third.  Whether  viewed  as  a  collective 
or  an  Individual  right,  the  amendment 
has  been  Interpreted  by  the  courts  to 
stand  for  the  following  proposition — and 
this,  I  believe,  Is  the  determining  prin- 
ciple for  testing  this  amendment — fire- 
arms legislation  does  not  contravene  the 
amendment  unless  it  obstructs  or  inter- 
feres with  the  preservation  of  an  effective 
militia,  which  today  Is  our  National 
Guard. 

My  proposal  meets  this  test.  As  the 
legal  memorandum  notes.  National 
Guardsmen  draw  prescribed  weapons 
from  State  arsenals,  including  their  side- 
arms.  Even  if  we  assume  that  target 
practice  with  civilian  handguns  facili- 
tates Guard  training,  such  practice  by 
duly  organized  clubs  would  be  permitted 
under  the  amendment.  One  must  strain 
to  suggest  that  a  pistol  stored  in  a  dresser 
drawer  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  a  well  regulated  militia — that  its  pro- 
hibition would  significantly  impair  or 
obstruct  the  Guard. 

Because  of  their  well  know  scrupulous 
concern  for  the  constitutional  rights  of 
every  American,  regardless  of  the  issue 
involved,  I  am  pleased  that  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  letter  endorsing  my 
bUl  Indicates  a  similar  reading  of  Its 
constitutionality  under  the  second 
amendment.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  staff  legal  memorandum  pre- 
pared in  my  ofBce  which  I  have  Just  sum- 
marized also  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HART.  How  would  this  bill  work? 
Briefly,  it  would  make  possession  of 
handgvms  and  handgxm  ammunition  il- 
legal, except  for  exempt  categories,  6 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
legislation.  Since  the  law  would  become 
effective  6  months  from  its  enactment, 
there  will  be  a  full  year  within  which 
people  could  realize  the  purpose  of  this 
measure,  its  requirements,  its  restrictions, 
and  and  its  true  effect  upon  their  safety. 
Persons  delivering  a  handgim  to  a  law 
enforcement  agency  within  the  period, 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  at  the  time  of  enactment  or  of 
the  transfer — or  a  minimum  of  $25. 
Thereafter  handgims  could  still  be  sur- 
rendered voluntarily  without  penalty,  but 
also  without  conmpensation. 

Traffic  in  handguns — as  opposed  to 
mere  possession — would  cease  immedi- 
ately upon  the  effective  date  of  the  legis- 


lation. Thereafter,  any  import,  manu- 
factiire.  transfers,  or  sales  of  handguns 
not  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  one  of  the  exempt  purposes 
would  be  illegal. 

As  the  congressional  findings  stated  in 
section  1  indicate,  my  amendment  is 
based  on  the  aggregate  effect  which  pri- 
vately owned  handguns  have  on  com- 
merce, on  interstate  travel,  and  on  the 
internal  security  and  domestic  tran- 
quility of  the  Nation.  It  is  the  Intent  of 
this  legislation  to  reach  any  handgun  not 
possessed  xmder  any  of  the  permitted 
exemptions,  whether  or  not  the  prose- 
cution can  demonstrate  that  the  particu- 
lar weapon  has  been  in.  interstate  com- 
merce. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  exercise  the  full 
powers  of  Congress  under  the  commerce 
clause  and  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  authorize  it  to  deal  sys- 
tematically and  comprehensively  with 
this  national  problem.  This  is  the  same 
position  as  that  taken  in  the  committee 
bill  with  respect  to  sales  of  "Saturday 
night  specials,"  according  to  the  commit- 
tee report  at  page  22. 

The  proposal  raises  important  Issues 
which  I  realize  are  unlikely  to  be  resolved 
to  everyone's  satisfaction.  But  contrary 
to  suggestions  which  may  be  made  in  op- 
position to  its  adoption,  I  believe  that 
the  hearings  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  this  and  earlier  Congresses,  along 
with  the  substantial  study  by  national 
commissions  which  witnesses  have  called 
to  the  committee's  attention,  provide  an 
adequate  basis  for  the  full  Senate  to  act 
upon  the  proposal. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  pending  Satur- 
day night  special  bill,  several  witnesses 
who  supported  it  explained  why  they 
thought  Congress  should  go  further  and 
move  against  the  entire  handgxm  prob- 
lem. They  explained  why  local  laws  could 
never  be  fully  effective  because  of  the 
leakage  from  less  stringent  jurisdictions. 
They  cited  repeatedly  the  evidence  com- 
piled by  the  Violence  Commission  that 
provide  possession  of  handguns  dimin- 
ishes, rather  than  increases,  one's  safety 
and  that  the  tremendous  number  of 
handguns  presently  in  circulation  must 
be  reduced  drastically  if  criminal  and 
other  violence  in  America  is  to  be  con- 
trolled. 

In  this  hearing,  and  in  earlier  ones, 
members  of  the  committee  and  various 
witnesses  have  explored  the  arguments 
advanced  against  banning  private  pos- 
session of  handguns  and  the  so-called 
confiscation  issue. 

It  Is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Violence  Commission  were  un- 
able to  agree  upon  the  proposal  I  offer 
today.  The  Commission's  official  recom- 
mendation stopped  short  of  that.  But  the 
compilation  of  data,  the  research  and  the 
analysis  done  by  the  very  able  Commis- 
sion staff  experts,  has  been  available  to 
Congress  and  to  others  studying  this 
problem  for  several  years.  It  was  the 
basis  for  the  majority  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws.  The  statistics  and  analy- 
ses available  since  then  have  not  rebutted 
any  of  the  major  conclusions  of  the  staff 
report  to  the  Violence  Commission  which 
report  has  led  me  to  offer  this  proposal. 


Mr.  President,  I  suppose  It  will  be  very 
easy  for  opponents  of  this  bill,  and  head- 
line writers,  to  make  "confiscation"  an 
emotional  codeword  that  diverts  us  from 
urgent  threat  to  our  citizens'  safety.  Let 
us  remember  that  the  important  "con- 
fiscation" that  goes  on  right  now  is  the 
15,000  lives  "confiscated"  by  homicides 
each  year  in  America — ^half  of  them  by 
handguns. 

That  is  the  confiscation  which  should 
concern  all  of  us  and  which  concerns  me 
in  offering  this  amendment.  The  time  has 
come  to  take  the  steps  we  know  are 
necessary  to  make  a  real  dent  in  those 
figures.  In  the  editorial  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  the  Washington  Post  put 
the  issue  before  us: 

What  It  all  bolls  down  to  la  a  recognition 
that  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  a  frontier 
society  and  that  pistols  as  playtoys  are  not 
tolerable  in  crowded  xirban  communities. 
Getting  handguns  out  of  circulation  will  not 
be  accomplished  quickly  or  easUy.  But  it  Is 
high  time  to  begin. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment would  set  us  on  the  road  to  doing. 
It  would  set  us  on  the  road  to  reducing 
and  beginning  the  removal  of  the  vast 
reservoir  of  handguns,  the  source  of  most 
of  the  criminal  armament  of  this  coim- 
try.  and  the  source  of  much  anguish 
through  accident  and  mistaken  killings 
and  woundlngs. 

People  have  asked  me  when  I  think 
it  likely  that  Congress  will  say  that  hand- 
guns are  "no-no's"  for  everybody  but  the 
businessman,  the  security  guard,  and— 
if  the  Secretary  licenses  it — for  sporting 
clubs  to  maintain  premises  on  which  the 
gmis  can  be  safeguarded.  The  answer  is 
that  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  be. 
But  it  will  be  much  sooner  if  men  and 
women  in  this  country  can  be  persuaded 
to  look  at  the  statistics  and  recognize 
that  the  law-abiding  citizen  is  safer  if  he 
does  not  have  a  pistol  In  the  bureau 
drawer.  His  children  are  safer;  his  neigh- 
bors are  safer. 

The  statistics  are  overwhelming.  Once 
those  figures  penetrate  the  understand- 
ing of  the  people  of  this  country,  we  will 
have  arrived  at  the  time  when  we  will 
legislate  to  prohibit  the  handgim  In  pri- 
vate hands.  Of  course,  that  day  will  come 
sooner  in  almost  direct  relationship  to 
the  willingness  of  those  of  us  who  have 
these  figures  and  interpret  them  as  I  do 
to  stand  up  and  say  so. 

Of  course,  the  criminal  will  have  a 
weapon.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
these  30  million  pistols  are  turned  in  and 
destroyed.  So  long  as  that  reservoir  is 
there,  that  is  where  the  criminal  will  get 
his  weapon.  But  the  fact  that  the  crim- 
inal will  always  be  armed  is  a  "so  what" 
argxmient.  So  what?  I  am  infinitely  safer 
if  I  do  not  have  one — if,  as  one  would 
put  it,  it  is  taken  away  from  me.  I  am 
safer  and  my  neighbor  is  safer  and  the 
commimity  is  safer.  That  Is  the  point  to 
which  we  should  address  ourselves. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

EzHiBrr   1 
Resolution     on     Gun     Control     Adopted 

BY      THE      U.S.      CONraRENCE      OP      MAYORS, 

June  21,  1972 

Whereas,  over  8.000  Americans  were  felled 
by  handguns  in  1970  and  nationally  80%  of 
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aU  homicide  victims  knew  their  kllleis  u  a 
relative  or  friend;  and 

Whereas,  95%  of  poUccmen  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  between  1961  and  1970  were 
feUed  by  handgims;  and 

Whereas,  gun  dealers  today  sell  to  the 
mentaUy  111,  criminals,  dope  addicts,  con- 
vioted  felons,  Juvenilee,  as  well  as  good  citi- 
zens who  killed  each  other;  and 

Whereas,  those  who  possess  handguns  can- 
not be  divided  into  criminals  and  qualified 
gun  owners;  and 

Whereas,  handguns  or  not  generally  used 
for  sporting  or  recreational  purposes,  and 
such  purposes  do  not  require  keeping  hand- 
Kuns  in  private  homes;  and 

Wheras,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  1939  that  firearms  regulation  is  not 
imconstitutlonal  unleas  It  impairs  the  elfec- 
tlvenees  of  the  State  militia. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  takes  a 
position  of  leadership  and  urges  national  leg- 
islation against  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, sale  and  private  poeeeasion  of  hand- 
guns, except  for  use  by  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, military  and  sportsmen  clubs. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  its  mem- 
bers to  extend  every  effort  to  educate  the 
American  public  to  the  dangerous  and  ap- 
palling realities  resulting  from  the  private 
possession  of  handguns,  and  that  we  urge 
the  Congress  to  adopt  a  national  handgun 
registration  law. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  (1)  effective  leg- 
islation be  introduced  and  approved  by  the 
States  not  having  adequate  legislation  to 
that  effect;  (11)  the  proposed  legislation  shall 
provide  for  the  registration  of  all  firearms; 
(Ul)  State  legislation  shaU  require  all  citi- 
zens interested  in  carrying  a  weapon  to  ob- 
tain a  license  after  showing  of  Just  cause  and 
good  conduct;  (Iv)  federal  legislation  shall 
provide,  m  addition  to  existing  restrictions, 
that  any  person  not  having  a  state  license  to 
carry  a  firearm  shall  commit  an  offense  for 
transporting  such  In  Interstate  CMnmerce. 

Resolution  Memorializing  Congress  To 
Outlaw  Handgui's  by  Enacting  S.  2816 
Whereas:  Chicago's  patience  Is  exhausted 
by  the  endless  sickening  and  lethal  shots 
from  hand  guns  In  Its  streets  and  buildings. 
The  only  use  of  hand  guns  is  to  kill  and  maim 
people.  So  long  as  hand  guns  can  be  private- 
ly owned,  no  one  Is  safe.  Outlawry  of  band 
guns  by  a  single  city  cannot  solve  the  prob- 
lem; hand  g;uns  should  be  outlawed  na- 
tionally, as  other  nations  have  outlawed 
them. 

The  destruction  In  Chicago  from  hand  g\ms 
Is  beyond  belief.  In  the  last  few  days,  for  ex- 
ample, a  Chicago  police  commander  was  shot 
and  hurt  by  a  hand  gun  when  he  commanded 
a  robber  to  surrender  In  the  loop;  two  boys, 
17  and  18.  were  shot  and  killed  by  a  hand 
gun  In  an  alley  on  the  west  side;  and  a 
father  of  three  young  children  was  killed  by 
a  band  gun  which  discharged  accldentaUy  as 
he  fell  down  the  stairs  of  his  home  on  the 
south  side. 

Chicago  knows  the  problem.  Chicago  knows 
that  hand  guns  must  be  outlawed.  Chicago 
knows  that  the  hand  gun  lobby  must  be  over- 
come In  the  interest  of  protecting  life  and 
safety. 

AMENDED    IN    COMMITTEE   ON    FEDERAL   AND 
STATE    LEGISLATION 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  city  coimcil  of  the 
city  of  Chicago:  The  City  of  Chicago  urgently 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  a  national  emergency  by  en- 
acting S.  2815,  which  prohibits  the  ownership 
and  manufacture  of  hand  guns  by  all  persons 
(except  the  Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement 
offlclalB,  and,  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  licensed  importers,  licensed 
manufacturers,  dealers,  antique  collectors, 
and  pistol  clubs.) 


Be  it  further  resolved  by  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Chicago:  The  City  of  Chicago  ur- 
gently memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  draft  legUlatlon  or  amend 
S  2815  to  establish  strict  requirements  for 
the  use  and  ownership  of  long  guns,  as  weU 
as  hand  guns. 

Final  Report  op  the  National  Commission 

ON    REFORM    op    FEDERAL    CRIMINAL    LAWS 

(Proposed  New  Federal  Criminal  Code) 

FIREARMS   AND   EXPLOSIVES 

Introductory  note 
Two  of  the  sections  in  this  group.  Si  1812 
and  1813.  are  intended  to  cover  the  felonious 
aspects  of  conduct  prohibited  under  federal 
regulation  of  firearms  and  explosives.  The 
regulatory  legislation  is  not  set  forth  in  the 
Code.  In  this  connection  a  majority  of  Com- 
missioners  recommended   that   Congress: 

(1)  Ban  the  production  and  possession  of, 
and  trafacklng  in.  handguns,  with  exceptions 
only  for  military,  police  and  similar  official 
activities;  and 

(2)  Require  registration  of  all  firearms. 

A  substantial  body  of  opinion  In  the  Com- 
mission: Opposes  any  Federal  involvement 
in  firearms  control  beyond  that  embodied  in 
existing  legislation. 

A  Case  for  Control  of  Handguns 
(A  statement  by  Peter  J.  Pitchess.  sheriff. 
Los  Angeles  Covmty.  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  the  United  States,  on  June  28. 
1972) 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  my  position 
regarding  the  handgun.  It  U  made  for  killing 
pec^le.  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  disprove 
that  statement. 

For  many  years,  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
steadfastly  resUted  any  attempt  to  regulate 
or  outlaw  the  possession  of  firearms.  But. 
times  are  changing.  ^    ,,    . 

Stricter  gun  laws  obviously  will  not  elimi- 
nate violence,  any  more  than  existing  puni- 
tive laws  have  wiped  out  criminality.  In  my 
opinion,  the  legislation  you  are  considering 
relative  to  gun  registration  and  control  is 
simply  inadequate.  The  enormous  expense 
and  lack  of  enforceabUity  make  it  somewhat 
impractical.  But  restricting  the  sale  or  pos- 
session of  handguns  wUl  have  a  dramatically 
dissuasive  Infiuence. 

The  problems  besetting  us  on  all  sides  are 
great.  Our  society  Is  experiencing  catastrophic 
upheaval.  Our  attitudes  must  change  to  con- 
form to  the  demands  of  contemporary  cul- 
t\ire.  I  have  done  much  soul-searching  on 
the  issue  of  gun  control.  After  having  care- 
fully studied  aU  available  data,  it  became 
increasingly  apparent  that  there  is  only  one 
course  left  for  men  of  good  will— no  longer 
can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  endorsing  what 
has  lately  become  a  dangerous  and  untimely 
position— the  fallacy  that  the  safety  of  our 
populace  is  dependent  upon  an  inalienable 
and  largely  indiscriminate  right  to  bear  arms. 
We  have  reached  an  inescapable  conclu- 
sion: All  handguns  must  be  banned  except 
for  law  enforcement  and  the  military.  I  ask 
you  and  the  American  people  to  review  some 
of  the  factors  that  have  precipitated  my  de- 
cision. 

First,  In  the  United  States  In  1971.  10.000 
murders  were  committed  with  firearms, 
and  guns  accounted  for  21,000  deaths.  Tr»gl- 
cally — Incredibly— someone  In  America  Is 
killed  or  injured  by  gunfire  every  two  min- 
utes. Second,  as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  I 
have  become  increasingly  alarmed  over  the 
astounding  numl)er  of  policemen  who  are 
killed  or  wounded  to  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  From  1961  to  1970,  604  fellow 
peace  officers  were  kUled  by  firearms;  466  of 
these  were  by  handguns!  During  that  same 


period,  only  29  officers  were  kUled  by  other 
weapons.  . 

We  live  in  an  age  when  statistics  such  as 
these  have  lost  much  of  their  impact.  Under- 
standably, a  concerned  pubUc  becomes 
shocked,  then  apathetic  and.  finally,  anes- 
thetized. During  the  past  few  years,  t^e^'- 
lective  conscience  of  our  people  has  been 
numbed  by  the  assassinations  of  John  r. 
Kennedy.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  Robert 
F  Kennedy.  The  attempted  assassination  of 
Governor  Wallace  has  again  refocused  our 
attention  on  the  issue  of  violence.  As  shock- 
tog  and  deplorable  as  these  incidents  are. 
they  are  but  a  few  of  the  traumatic  dramati- 
Battons  occurrtog  hourly  within  our  cities. 

Oun  control  laws  can  retard  the  tocrease 
in  criminal  activity.  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  where  strict  control  of  b»n^g^ 
exists,  the  murder  rate  of  10.5  per  100.000 
Inhabitants  is  well  below  that  of  most  other 
cities  with  weak  gun  control,  such  as  oe^" 
(18.4).  Houston  (165).  and  Atlanta  (20.4). 
And  this  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  or 
the  fact  that  guns  enter  New  York  from 
other  areas  with  lax  gun  control  laws. 

What  our  country  must  reconmiena  is 
legislation  oontroUlng  handguns  on  a  na- 
tion-wide basis  and  accompanying  enabling 
legislation  to  make  the  enforcement  of  those 
controls  possible.  Existing  search  and  seizure 
laws  need  to  be  modified  to  allow  greater 
latitude  to  the  police  In  the  search  for  weap- 
ons. There  are  more  than  20.000  state  and 
local  firearms  laws,  many  of  which  are  con- 
lUctlng,  obsolete  and  unenforceable.  The  nec- 
essary coordination,  leadership  and  solution 
must  come  at  the  federal  level.  Law  enforce- 
ment needs  the  right  to  seize  Ulegally  pos- 
sessed handguns,  use  them  In  evidence  in 
criminal  cases,  then  destroy  them,  eventually 
eliminating  handguns  except  for  police  and 
the  mUltary. 

Hopefully,  few  of  you  have  had  the  exper- 
ience of  finding  yourself  at  the  end  of  a  gun. 
but  for  aU  too  many  of  our  citizens,  this  is 
not  the  case.  Last  year  alone.  80.000  Ameri- 
cans were  Injured  in  assaults  by  gun-wleld- 
tog  assailants,  and  220,000  others  were  robbed 

at  gunpotot.  _    „  .    , 

In  aU.  g\m8  were  used  in  65%  of  aU  homi- 
cides. 63%  of  all  robberies  and  24%  of  aU 
aggravated  assaults.  If  we  are  ever  to  reverse, 
or  even  lessen,  this  almost  casual  use  of  vio- 
lent force,  we  must  be  willing  to  re-examine 
ovir  position,  and  commit  ourselves  to  setic- 
injt  a  solution.  Objective  reasoning  permits 
no  other  beglnntog  than  the  elimination  of 
the  handgun. 

Many  good  Americans  wUl  argue  that  we 
should  take  the  guns  from  the  criminal,  but 
not  prohibit  their  possession  by  the  law- 
abiding  citizen.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some 
vaUdlty  to  this  argiiment  if  the  destruction 
caused  were  exclusively  due  to  criminal  ac- 
tivity: but  it  only  takes  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  facts  to  recognize  the  fallacy  Inherent  to 
this  position.  In  Washtogton,  D.C.,  81  %  of  aU 
homicide  cases  tovolve  a  suspect  and  a  vic- 
tim who  were  either  friends,  relatives,  ac- 
quatotances,  or  husband  and  wife — 88%  or 
the  murders  stemmed  dUectly  from  an  argu- 
ment a  fight,  an  altercation  of  a  lovers 
quarrel.  The  bloodshed,  then.  Is  not  due  to 
lust  the  premeditated  Killer  who  methodl- 
caUy  calculates  a  m\irder,  but  is  the  result 
to  aU  too  many  tostances  of  frustration  and 
passion  which  are  grasping  for  an  avalUble 
means  of  release.  ,  4.fc„ 

It  is  needless  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
tragic  spectrum  of  accidental  killings  caused 
by  the  availability  of  a  firearm. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  person  totent  on 
murder  wlU  find  a  way  to  do  so.  if  not  with  a 
handgun,  then  with  some  other  weapon.  This 
has  not  been  the  case,  and  it  becomes  most 
evident  upon  serious  reflection.  Consider  the 
countless  psychiatric  patients  who  have 
stated  at  one  time  or  another  they  were  glad 
they  did  not  have  a  gun  available  to  use  on 
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themaelves  or  others.  It  Is  not  dlfflcult  to 
envision  an  angry  spouse  In  a  moment  of 
Irrationality,  rather  than  hurling  an  Invec- 
tive, resorting  to  the  use  of  a  gun. 

This  Is  not  conjecture  ...  It  is  not  farn- 
tasy  ...  It  happens  with  almost  predictable 
regularity. 

Organizations  of  sportsmen  and  hobbyists 
maintain  that  handgtm  controls  would  Inter- 
fere with  the  activities  In  which  they  engage. 
Certainly  handguns  can  be  used  for  these 
pursuits,  but  let  me  paraphraise  what  I  stated 
earlier  ...  It  is  dlfflcult  to  deny  that  their 
primary  purpose  and  the  Job  they  were  de- 
signed for  Is  killing  people.  We  are  not  sug- 
gesting the  outlawing  of  all  firearms,  but 
rather  the  elimination  through  legislation  of 
the  deadliest  of  all — the  handgun. 

I  am  aware  there  are  gun  collectors 
throughout  the  country  who  possess  hand- 
guns that  are  both  rare  and  valuable,  and 
I  would  not  presume  that  these  collections 
should  In  any  way  be  diminished.  What  I  do 
advocate  Is  that  these  handguns  be  rendered 
Inoperable  as  instruments  of  death  and  de- 
struction. I  might  add  that  I  too  am  a  gun 
collector. 

While  the  United  States  Constitution  guar- 
antees citizens  the  right  to  possess  arms,  few 
thinking  persons  would  argue  that  this  right 
should  be  extended  to  Include  machine  guns, 
flame  throwers,  or  similar  weapons.  Such  an 
argument  would  surely  not  be  In  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Second  Amendment. 
Neither  should  this  right  be  construed  to 
extend  to  handguns,  fo.   the  same  reason. 

The  primary  Justification  for  the  Second 
Amendment's  inclusion  in  the  Constitution 
centered  around  self-defense,  national  de- 
fense, and  food  acquisition.  In  today's  com- 
plex, urbanized  American  society,  these  rea- 
sons are.  at  the  least,  extraneous  when  ap- 
plied to  handguns: 

We  have  the  Armed  Forces  to  protect  oxir 
shores  and  borders,  and  the  police  to  per- 
form a  like  function  with  regard  to  domestic 
threats  to  our  security. 

For  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  keep 
firearms  in  the  home  for  further  protection 
of  their  persons  and  property,  or  for  use  in 
hunting  or  similar  pursuits,  rlfies  and  shot- 
guns will  not  only  suffice  but  are  preferable 
to  the  handgun  for  almost  every  conceivable 
purpose: 

For  every  robber  stopped  by  a  homeowner 
with  a  handgun,  four  homeowners  or  mem- 
bers of  their  family  are  killed  in  handgun 
accidents.  The  fact  is.  the  only  viable  ad- 
vantages pistols  offer  over  long-guns  are 
their  portability  and  ease  of  concealment. 
The  former  renders  them  useful  to  peace  of- 
ficers, while  the  latter  makes  them  ideal  for 
criminals  as  "means"  to  their  "end." 

Moreover,  from  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  the  federal  courts  have  consistently 
Interpreted  the  Second  Amendment  as  re- 
ferring to  a  collective  right  rather  than  an 
Individual  privilege. 

All  of  the  arguments  directed  against  leg- 
islation for  control  of  handguns  pale  into 
insignificance  when  Juxtaposed  with  the 
mortality  and  grief  which  result.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  control. 

On  an  average  day  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  as  many  as  57  deaths  resulting 
from  the  use  of  firearms  and  yet  the  tragedy 
and  grief  continue  to  mount. 

The  support  for  gun  control  laws  Is  strong, 
and  growing  stronger  daily.  Public  officials 
and  concerned  citizens  In  many  fields  are 
recognizing  that  the  time  for  legislation  Is 
now. 

When  I  first  proposed  the  banning  of 
handguns  in  May  at  a  press  conference  held 
during  the  annual  conference  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Peace  Officers'  Association,  I  was 
aware  of  the  consequences,  and  that  it  would 
generate  a  significant  amount  of  opposition. 


What  I  was  not  prepared  for  was  the  over- 
whelming support  from  the  citizens  who 
learned  of  my  position  through  the  news 
media. 

In  1972,  the  United  States  Mayors  Confer- 
ence recommended  that  handgun  ownership 
be  banned  for  all  but  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, military  and  sportsmen  clubs.  I  oppose 
Including  the  latter. 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  has  recommended 
that  there  be  a  licensing  system  for  all 
handguns,  with  possession  restricted  to  those 
who  can  indicate  they  have  a  special  need 
for  such  guns.  In  supporting  this  recom- 
mendation, the  Commission  reported  that 
there  are  90  million  firearms  In  the  United 
States,  Half  of  the  nation's  60  million  house- 
holds reportedly  possess  at  least  one  gun, 
and  the  number  of  guns  owned  by  private 
citizens  Is  still  rising  rapidly.  They  further 
reported  that  more  personal  Injury  and 
death  resulting  from  crime  occurs  In  the 
United  States  than  In  any  comparable  nation 
In  the  world  .  .  .  and  the  primary  tool  of 
this  Injury  and  death  Is  the  firearm. 

Statistics  have  shown  that  those  States 
with  some  sort  of  gun  control  laws  have 
proportionally  fewer  deaths  as  a  result  of 
firearms,  than  do  those  States  without  such 
controls.  And  the  relationship  between 
America's  "pacesetting"  among  all  other  na- 
tions In  the  number  of  murders  per- 
petrated— and  the  fact  that  we  are  one  of 
the  few  countries  on  earth  without  g^n  con- 
trol laws — can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

Nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  require  firearms  licensing  or  registra- 
tion, or  both;  and  many  of  them  prohibit 
the  private  possession  of  any  handguns 
whatsoever.  Nowhere  In  the  world  Is  the 
private  ownership  of  handguns,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  as  high  as  In  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  has  135  handguns  per 
1,000  people,  while  Canada  has  only  30  per 
1.000.  Israel,  referred  to  by  many  as  an 
"armed  camp,"  has  only  10  handguns  per 
1,000  people.  Finland,  the  Netherlands, 
Greece,  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland  have 
fewer  than  five  handguns  per  1,000  residents. 
It  is  not  at  all  dlfflcult  to  see  the  correlation 
between  these  figures  and  homicide.  For 
example,  the  rate  of  homicide  In  the  United 
States  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Industrial  nation  In  the  world.  It  Is  almost 
three  times  as  high  as  Japan  and  eight  times 
as  high  as  Great  Britain. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  5.7  gun 
murders  per  100,000  persons  each  year,  but 
In  Japan  where  it  is  Illegal  to  own,  manufac- 
ture or  carry  a  handgun  the  ratio  is  only 
1.9  per  100.000  persons.  In  Great  Britain 
where  handgun  laws  are  almost  as  restrictive 
as  Japan,  the  gun  murder  ratio  is  only  1.25 
per  100.000  persons,  resulting  in  29  handgun 
homicides  In  1970  among  a  populace  of  50 
million  persons,  while  Los  Angeles  County, 
with  a  population  Just  over  7  million,  had 
308  handgun  homicides.  And  while  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  Great  Britain,  we  might 
take  a  look  at  her  record  of  assassinations  .  . . 
Prime  Minister  Perceval  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  hand  of  a  disgruntled,  pistol- 
wielding  taxpayer  in  the  Waiting  Room  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  year  of  this  mur- 
der was  1812 — 160  years  ago — and  that 
was  England's  first  and  last  political 
assassination. 

Statistically,  historically,  philosophically — 
guns,  especially  handguns,  have  been  and 
will  always  continue  to  be  a  most  proficient 
means  of  killing  people,  whether  wantonly 
or  accidentally.  As  long  as  the  populace  con- 
tinues to  own  handguns,  the  danger  and 
opportunity  to  use  them  for  violent  ends  will 
remain.  Remember,  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  handgun  Is  killing  people. 

Thank  you. 


[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  June  27 
1971 J 
Tough  Handgun  Law  Needed 

It  is  g;ood  to  note  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  a  strong  tide  of  feeling  favorable 
to  proposals  for  federal  law  to  control  hand- 
guns. 

It  wo\Ud  be  better,  however.  If  the  feeling 
were  for  law  to  outlaw  those  weapons  which 
account  for  more  than  half  the  homicides  in 
the  United  States. 

Judiciary  Committee  hearings  today,  to- 
morrow and  Thursday  should  focus  more  at- 
tention on  the  nation's  handgun  problem. 
Hopefully,  some  good  will  come  of  that — ^but 
it  remains  that  the  bills  the  House  commit- 
tee will  be  discussing  provide  only  a  start  to- 
ward dealing  with  the  problem. 

One  bill  would  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  handguns,  except  for  law  en- 
forcement, military  or  pistol  club  use.  It 
would  not  apply  to  unserviceable  weapKins  or 
to  curios  or  collectors*  Items.  Private  owner- 
ship of  existing  weapons  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited, but  citizens  would  be  compensated 
for  weapons  they  voluntarily  surrender  to 
the  government. 

Another  bill  would  at  first  require  nation- 
wide registration  of  all  firearms  and  permits 
for  purchase  of  any  gun.  A  year  later  it 
would  make  manufacture  and  sale  of  hand- 
guns unlawful,  except  for  law  enforcement 
sports  club  or  collectors'  use.  Sale  or  delivery 
of  "Saturday  night  specials,"  those  cheap 
handguns  not  suited  to  sporting  use,  would 
be  banned  within  60  days. 

The  two  proposals  are  good  so  far  as 
they  go.  But  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 

They  do  not  provide  for  firm  control  over 
an  estimated  24  million  handguns  already 
scattered  about  the  country.  Those  are  the 
weapons  that  cause  accidental  or  intentional 
deaths  In  homes,  that  are  a  source  of  arms 
for  thieves  and  others  who  commit  crimes. 
They  are.  In  short,  the  weapons  most  in 
need  of  control. 

A  bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Philip 
A.  Hart,  D-Mlch.,  hits  that  target.  It  would 
deny  handguns  to  all  but  law  enforcement 
officials,  security  guards,  gun  collectors  and 
members  of  shooting  clubs.  It  would  require 
sale  to  the  federal  government  of  all  other 
privately  owned  handguns  within  six  months. 

The  proposals  now  before  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  are  not  unwelcome.  They 
call  fresh  attention  to  the  handgun  menace. 
But  whatever  they  promise  or  accomplish 
should  be  recognized  only  as  a  start  toward 
real  control  of  handguns. 

[From  the  Congressionai,  Record,  June  22, 
1972) 
Gun  Control 
Mr.  0'Neil,l.  Mr.  Speaker,  gun  control  re- 
mains a  topic  of  heated  controversy  as  in- 
terest In  more  meaningful  and  stringent  gun 
control  Is  expressed  by  many  Americans. 
Dialog  concerning  the  Issue  of  gun  control 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  highly  emotion- 
al and  filled  with  rhetoric.  However,  WBZ- 
TV-4  in  Boston  has  maintained  a  constant 
dialog  of  varying  opinion  on  the  Issue  of  Fed- 
eral gun  control  legislation.  While  WBZ  is  In 
favor  of  stricter  measures.  It  Is  not  for  this 
reason  alone  that  I  call  attention  to  a  serious 
of  editorials  aired  by  WBZ.  More  important- 
ly, these  editorials  represent  a  balanced  and 
responsible  approach  to  the  problem.  For 
this  reason  I  am  submitting  for  the  record 
several  of  this  series  of  editorials  aired  by 
Station  WBZ  In  Boston.  I  would  also  like  to 
caU  attention  to  the  work  of  Congressman 
Abnxr  Mikva  and  his  efforts  to  secure  passage 
of  a  more  effective  handgun  control  statute 
which  is  mentioned  In  the  No.  12  editorial. 
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Disarmament  Begins  at  Home — No.  2 
A  senseless  shooting  Incident  In  Dorches- 
ter earlier  this  month  got  us  started  on  a 
new  drive  to  disarm  America — at  least  of  Its 
handguns.  A  lot  of  our  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  shaped  by  a  staff  report  done 
for  the  Eisenhower  Conmiission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  in  the  late  1960s. 
And  today's  editorial  Is  lifted  directly  from 
the  recommendations  section  of  that  firearms 
report. 

As  of  1968  there  were  some  24  million  hand- 
guns In  the  United  States.  That's  an  average 
of  40  handguns  for  every  100  homes.  And 
the  rate  is  increasing  all  the  time.  CivU  dis- 
orders, racial  tensions,  and  the  fear  of  crime 
have  been  turning  America  into  an  armed 
camp.  But  ironically  the  handgun  In  the 
house  generally  creates  more  danger  than 
safety. 

Though  handguns  make  up  only  about  a 
fourth  of  all  the  firearms  in  civilian  hands, 
they're  the  principle  weapon  of  gun  misuse. 
The  handgun  accounts  for  three  fourths  of 
all  criminal  gun  violence.  And  the  rates 
of  gun  violence  vary  directly  with  the  rates  of 
handgun  ownership.  When  the  number  of 
handguns  Increases,  gun  violence  Increases. 
Where  there  are  fewer  guns,  there  is  less  gun 
violence. 

One  paragraph  from  the  report  sums  up 
our  feeling  on  the  subject  exactly: 

"We  have  concluded  that  the  only  sure  way 
to  reduce  gun  violence  Is  to  reduce  sharply 
the  number  of  handguns  In  civilian  hands  in 
this  country.  We  recognize  this  will  be  a 
massive  and  expensive  task.  But  this  is  a 
price  we  should  be  prepared  to  pay." 

Disarmament  Begins  at  Home,  No.  5 
Two  years  ago  the  staff  of  a  Presidential 
Commission  took  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
problem  of  firearms  and  violence  in  American 
life.  It  concluded  that  the  only  sure  way  to 
reduce  the  growing  wave  of  gun  violence  Is 
to  reduce  sharply  the  number  of  handguns 
l3  circulation. 

That  conclusion  has  special  significance  in 
the  Boston  area  now  in  the  wake  of  last 
week's  senseless  murder  of  a  campaign  aide 
of  Mayor  Kevin  White.  And  the  overall  com- 
mission report  has  been  made  the  base  of 
legislation  filed  earlier  this  month  by  Sen. 
Philip  Hart  of  Michigan. 

Sen.  Hart's  bill  would  ban  Just  about  all 
private  ownership  of  handguns.  The  only 
exceptions  would  be  for  police,  the  military, 
antique  gun  collectors  and  target  shooting 
clubs.  Even  the  target  shooters  would  have  to 
keep  their  pistols  and  revolvers  stored  at  their 
clubs  or  police  stations.  Under  the  proposal 
there  would  be  a  six-month  period  for  gun 
owners  to  sell  their  weapons  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a  fair  price.  After  that  period  any 
unauthorized  person  with  a  handgun  In  his 
possession  would  be  subject  to  either  a  Jail 
term,  a  stiff  fine  or  both.  Let's  emphasize  the 
fact  this  ban  wouldn't  apply  to  rlflles  or 
shotguns.  The  target  is  the  handgun,  the 
principal  weapon  of  gvm  misuse.  As  Sen.  Hart 
noted,  possessing  a  handgun  in  the  house 
doesn't  increase  your  security,  it  diminishes 
it.  And  he  pointed  to  what  he  called  the 
Incredible  overkill  In  the  bedrooms  and  living 
rooms  of  our  country. 

It  takes  real  guts  for  a  Senator  to  take  this 
kind  of  stand  with  the  strength  of  the  gun 
lobby  around  the  coimtry.  So  we  take  our  hat 
off  to  Sen.  Hart.  And  we  urge  the  usually 
silent  majority  which  favors  gun  control 
legislation  to  sound  off  for  action  to  other 
members  of  Congress. 

Disarmament  Begins  at  Home — ^No.  8 
We  continue  under  heavy  bombardment 
for  advocating  federal  legislation  to  sharply 
reduce  the  number  of  handguns  In  clrctila- 
tlon  In  America.  A  lot  of  the  opposition  fire 
centers  on  the  argument  that  disarming  the 
ordinary  citizen  wlU  leave  guns  only  in  the 
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hands  of  criminals.  And  obviously  there  Is 
some  logic  to  that  concern.  But  It  overlooks 
some  Important  facts.  And  one  of  them  Is 
the  natxure  of  most  murders. 

The  greatest  number  of  killings  occur 
within  the  family  and  among  friends  in  mo- 
ments of  rage.  Because  the  gun  is  there.  It's 
used.  And  It's  far  more  accurate  and  deadly 
than  other  weapons. 

A  staff  report  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Violence  had  the  flgiues  on  this  for  a 
recent  year  In  Chicago — where  you'd  expect 
the  hoodlum  and  holdup-type  murder  would 
be  about  as  high  as  anywhere  in  the  country. 
But  even  there  82  per  cent  of  the  murders 
stemmed  from  altercations  over  matters  such 
as  love,  money  and  other  domestic  problems. 
Only  12  per  cent  stemmed  from  robberies. 
Another  three  per  cent  were  from  teen  gang 
disputes. 

Across  the  country  the  CoDMnlsslon  found 
that  from  1963  to  1968,  the  number  of  mur- 
ders involving  firearms  rose  almost  50  per 
cent.  The  number  of  kUllngs  with  other 
weapons  rose  only  10  per  cent. 

We've  never  pretended  the  gun  Itself  is  the 
only  factor  In  the  murder  rate.  The  basic 
problem  of  violence  runs  deep  into  our  na- 
tional heritage.  But  the  killing  has  soared 
in  recent  years  as  more  and  more  normally 
law  abiding  Americans  have  armed  them- 
selves. Too  many  disputes  that  a  few  years 
back  would  have  ended  up  with  a  bloody 
nose  now  wind  up  at  the  cemetery.  The 
handgun  Is  a  major  factor  In  that,  and  It's 
time  we  at  last  tried  to  bring  It  under 
control. 

Disarmament  Begins  at  Home — No.  9 

Owning  a  gun  for  self  defense  and  home 
protection  Is  deeply  rooted  In  American  tra- 
dition. And  In  recent  years  more  and  more 
people  have  been  buying  handguns  for  that 
purpose.  So,  In  some  quarters,  our  campaign 
for  a  general  ban  on  this  type  of  weapon  has 
gone  over  like  a  lead  balloon. 

But  this  self-defense  Issue  Is  another  area 
where  It's  worth  noting  the  evidence  from 
that  staff  report  for  the  National  Violence 
Commission  two  years  ago.  The  report  cites 
ample  evidence  that  the  gun  generaUy  isn't 
an  effective  means  of  protecting  the  home 
against  either  the  burglar  or  the  robber.  The 
robber  usually  strikes  too  suddenly  for  the 
home  gun  to  be  effective  unless  it's  out  where 
it  will  be  a  general  menace,  especially  to 
children.  The  Commission  report  noted  that 
in  1967  more  lives  were  lost  In  home  fire- 
arms accidents  In  the  city  of  Detroit  than  had 
been  lost  to  criminals  in  home  robberies  and 
burglaries  in  the  previous  four  and  a  half 
years. 

Qulnn  Tamm,  the  executive  director  of  the 
International  Police  Chiefs  Association,  put 
It  another  way  In  recent  testimony  before  a 
Senate  committee  in  Washington.  He  noted 
that  most  people  don't  know  how  to  handle 
a  weapon.  So  for  defense  purposes  he  felt  the 
average  person  would  be  better  off  If  he 
equipped  himself  with  a  brick  rather  than 
a  sldearm. 

But  unfortunately  the  home  defense  boom 
has  not  been  in  bricks  but  In  gtms.  Over 
10  million  handguns  have  been  sold  In  the 
past  decade.  There  are  now  over  25  million 
of  them  In  circulation  in  America.  They  ac- 
count for  three-fourths  of  all  gun  violence — 
much  of  It  by  the  very  people  who  orig- 
inally bought  the  gun  for  protection.  Again 
we  say  disarmament  of  handguns  should  be 
a  top  priority  Item  right  here  at  home. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  9.  1971] 
Handgttns  and  Householders 
Like  so  many  other  committees  and  com- 
missions which  have  looked  at  the  crime 
problem  In  America  objectively  and  reallsti- 
ctdly,  the  National  Committee  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  has  recommended,  in 
Its  report  to  Congress  published  Thursday, 


that  all  firearms  be  registered  and  that  pri- 
vate ownership  of  handguns  be  outlawed. 
This  16  not  a  sentimental  or  Idealistic  recom- 
mendation and  at  entails  no  limitation  at 
essential  liberty.  It  U  designed  simply  to  pro- 
tect liberty,  and  Indeed  life,  by  restricting 
possession  of  the  weapon  most  frequently 
used  for  crime  and  for  killing. 

One  can  say  with  confidence  right  now, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  1971,  that  before 
the  next  New  Tear's  Eve  rolls  around  at 
least  9,000  parsons  will  be  murdered  by  gun- 
fire in  the  United  States:  at  least  12,000  will 
use  a  bullet  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives; 
and  at  least  100,000  robberies  will  be  com- 
mitted with  the  aid  of  a  gun.  These  are  the 
stark  facts  that  prompted  the  commission's 
recommendation  that  handguns  be  made 
contraband  and  restricted  to  police  officers 
and  the  military. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  as. the  gun  lobbyists 
are  so  quick  to  assert,  that  the  mere  passage 
of  a  law  forbidding  private  possession  of 
pistols  would  not  in  itself  Induce  every 
criminal  to  surrender  his  crime  tools.  The 
law,  like  every  other  law,  would  be  more 
faithfully  observed  by  the  law-abiding  than 
by  the  lawless.  Such  a  law  would,  however, 
begin  the  process  of  curbing  the  spread  of 
pistols  would  not  In  Itself  Induce  every 
discovery;  second,  by  making  mere  possession 
punishable;  third  by  diminishing  the  easy 
availability  of  pistols  in  bureau  drawers  and 
bedside  taisles  where  children,  drunks,  angry 
spouses  and  other  Irresponslbles  can  get  at 
them;  fourth,  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  such 
weapons  by  gun  merchants. 

Would  this  diminish  killliig  In  the  United 
Stetes?  We  think  it  undoubtedly  woxild.  It 
would  make  it  more  difficult — and  increas- 
ingly so  as  time  went  on — for  criminals  to 
obtain  handguns;  and  it  would  make  pistols 
less  accessible  for  the  kind  of  killing  so 
carelessly  called  "accidental."  One  ought  al- 
ways to  remember  that  most  gun  fatalities 
in  the  United  States  occur  within  families  or 
in  a  relationship  where  the  killer  and  his 
victim  are  known  to  each  other,  and  where, 
presumably,  the  killer  is  sorry  after  he  has 
done  his  killing. 

Would  the  recommended  outlawing  of 
handguns  entail  a  major  deprivation  or  in- 
justice to  law-abiding  Americans?  We  think 
not.  It  would,  admittedly,  entail  an  Incon- 
venience for  persons  who  like  to  shoot  pistols 
at  targets.  Their  sport  is  an  entirely  legiti- 
mate one  and  could  be  carried  out  by  keep- 
ing their  pistols  safely  locked  up  at  an  NRA 
gun  club  or  some  licensed  shooting  range. 
Responsible  citizens  ought  to  be  willing  to 
undergo  that  much  Inconvenience  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  welfare. 

But  what  about  the  people  who  think 
themselves  as  armed  protectors  of  their 
homes.  These  would  be,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  the  proposed  law.  They 
might  well  be  saved  by  it  from  gunning 
down  a  member  of  the  family  or  a  neighbor 
mistaken  for  a  prowler  in  the  dark;  and 
their  own  lives  might  be  saved  from  the 
fatal  consequence  of  a  gun  duel  with  some 
vicious  gunman. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  Is  a  recognition 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  fron- 
tier society  and  that  pistols  as  playtoys  are 
not  tolerable  in  crowded  urban  communities. 
Getting  handguns  out  of  circulation  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  accomplished  quickly  or  easily. 
But  It  is  high  time  to  begin. 

Board  or  Christian  Social 
Concerns  or  the  United 

Methodist  Church, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  26, 1972. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  In  view  of  the  official 
position  of  The  United  Methodist  Church, 
we  can  give  hearty  endorsement  to  the  pro- 
visions of  your  handgun  control  bill,  S.  2813. 
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Your  bill  bans  the  private  possession  of 
handguns  making  reasonable  exceptions.  The 
position  of  our  church,  as  set  forth  by  United 
Methodism's  General  Conference  In  AprU  of 
1972,  declares  "we  endorse  the  elimination  of 
private  ownership  and  use  of  handguns,  ex- 
cept In  extremely  limited  Instances." 

Therefore,  we  support  the  Hart  handgun 
bill  and  encourage  the  Senate,  In  Its  good 
judgment,  to  enact  this  legislation  when  It 
comes  up  for  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  In 
the  near  future. 

Yours  slncereH',  

J.  Elliott  Cohbett, 

Director.  Dept.  of 
Church /Government  Relations. 

American  Crvn.  Libertces  Union, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  26. 1972. 
Hon.  Philip  Hart, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  B.C.- 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  Aa  you  may  know, 
the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union  firmly 
agrees  with  the  Supreme  Court's  long-stand- 
ing Interpretation  of  the  Second  Amendment 
that  an  individual's  right  to  bear  arms  ap- 
plies only  to  the  preservation  of  "a  well- 
regulated  mllltla." 

Except  for  lawful  police  and  mUltary  pur- 
po«eB.  the  poaseaslon  of  weapons  by  indi- 
viduals Is  not  constitutionally  protected. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  handguns  are  a  menace  to  the  lives, 
safety  and  rights  of  American  citizens,  we 
were  very  pleased  to  note  the  introduction 
of  your  bUl.  S.  2815,  which  would  prohibit 
the  private  ownership  of  handguns  and  hand- 
gun ammunition,  limiting  handgun  posses- 
sion to  law  enforcement  ofBcers  and  licensed 
security  guards. 

We  believe  your  bUl  to  a  solid  first  step  in 
the  long  overdue  need  for  effective  national 
gun  controls,  and  we  strongly  support  you 
and  your  colleagues  In  your  efforts  to  enact 
tbto  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Morgan.  Jr., 

Director. 

Exhibit  2 

Memorandum 
Subject:    Constitutionality  of  S.  2815,  the 

Hart  Handgun  Bill. 
Date:  November  9. 1971 

sttmuart 

An  analysis  of  the  historical  origins  of  the 
Second  Amendment.  Its  Judicial  Interpreta- 
tion, and  Its  purpose  viewed  In  the  context 
of  America  today  strongly  suggests  that  8. 
2815  would  be  held  constitutional  under  the 
Second  Amendment.  Subsidiary  constitution- 
al questions  also  seem  to  be  met  by  the  pro- 
visions m  the  bill. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  on  the  following 

points: 

1.  The  common  law  right  of  Individuals  to 
possess  firearms  was  never  deemed  an  ab- 
solute prlvUege,  but  rather  one  subject  to 
laws  regulating  that  right. 

2.  Both  the  direct  historical  antecedents  of 
the  Amendment  and  the  debate  by  Its 
f ramers  Indicate  concern  for  the  right  of  "the 
people  to  bear  arms"  as  a  collective  right 
sought  to  be  preserved  for  the  citizenry  vto-a- 
vls  the  central  Government,  not  an  Individ- 
ual right  of  self-defense  against  one's 
neighbor. 

3.  Whether  the  right  to  bear  arms  Is  viewed 
as  a  collective  or  Individual  one.  Judicial  con- 
struction of  the  Amendment  can  be  said  to 
stand  for  the  following  proposition:  gun  con- 
trol laws  do  not  contravene  the  Amendment 
unless  they  curtail  private  possession  of  arms 
necessary  to  the  conduct  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  mllltla  or  otherwise  obstruct  Its 
maintenance.  S.  2815  meets  this  test. 

4  The  rights  secured  by  the  Second 
Amendment  Is  presumably  no  more  absolute 


than  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
such  as  the  First  Amendment,  have  been  held 
to  be.  Even  If  the  Coiirt  found  that  the 
operation  of  S.  2815  In  some  conceivable  way 
might  Impair  the  maintenance  of  an  effective 
mllltla,  Its  effect  would  be  marginal  and  sub- 
ject to  a  balancing  test  which  would  vindi- 
cate the  statute. 

6.  Apart  from  the  Second  Amendment,  8. 
2815  would  withstand  challenges  on  the 
grovmds  of:  (A)  self-incrimination.  In  re- 
gard to  registration;  (B)  taking  of  property 
without  due  process.  In  regard  to  the  repur- 
chase of  handguns;  and  (C)  lack  of  Jurisdic- 
tional base  for  Congressional  action.  In  re- 
gard to  prosecution  for  possession  of  a  par- 
ticular firearm. 

discussion 

t.  Common  law  right 

It  Is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Second 
Amendment  does  not  create  a  right  to  bew 
arms,  but  protects  that  pre-existing  right 
from  Congressional  transgression.  Such  a 
pre-existing  right  Is.  presumably,  derived 
from  common  law.  Therefore,  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  weapon  bearing  was  never  treated  as 
anything  like  an  absolute  right  by  the  com- 
mon law.  It  was  regulated  by  statute  as  to 
time  and  place  as  far  back  as  the  Statute  of 
Northampton  In  1328  and  on  many  occasions 
since.  The  Statute  of  Northampton.  2  Edw. 
ni,  c.  3  (1328)  declared  that  no  man  should 
"go  nor  ride  armed  by  night  or  by  day  In 
fairs,  markets,  nor  In  the  presence  of  the  Jus- 
tices or  other  ministers"  etc.  See  Emery,  28 
Harv.L.Rev.  at  473;  see  also  Knight's  Case, 
3  Mod.Rep.  117.  87  Eng.  Rep.  75  (K.  B.  168G). 
This  condition  upon  regulation  was  con- 
tinued, for  example.  In  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights,  infra.  Feller  and  Cottlng  note  that 
"for  all  practical  purposes  the  average  citi- 
zen cannot  lawfully  obtain  firearms  In  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  tlme.">  Thus,  absent 
the  effect  of  the  Second  Amendment,  little 
more  can  be  said  than  that  the  common  law 
right  to  carry  arms,  whatever  Its  vestlgal 
remnant  In  modern  society.  Is  subject  to  the 
police  power  and  comparable  Federal  regu- 
latory authority. 

2.  Historical  antecedents  of  the  second 
amendment 

The  Amendment  usually  Is  tracked  back 
to  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  (1688)  which 
guaranteed: 

"That  the  subjects  which  are  protestants, 
may  have  arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to 
their  conditions,  and  as  allowed  by  law."  1 
W.&M.  Sess.  2,  C.2. 

As  pointed  out  by  Feller  and  Gottlng,  the 
historical  context  Indicates  that  this  right 
was  granted  to  protect  collectively  the  Prot- 
estants, who  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
armed  Catholics  under  James  II — In  short.  It 
concerned  group  seciurlty  rather  than  In- 
dividual self-protection  against  one's  neigh- 
bors. And  even  that  right  was  In  terms,  sub- 
ject to  legal  restrictions. 

In  the  American  colonies,  the  focus  of  con- 
cern was  the  fear  of  standing  armies  and  the 
Importance  of  retaining  a  mllltla.  In  1789. 
five  state  constitutions  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  mllltla  but  made  no  refer- 
ence to  a  right  to  bear  arms.  Three  did  refer 
to  such  a  right  to  bear  arms  "for  the  defence 
of  the  State."  Two  states,  Vermont  and 
Pennsylvania,  leferred  to  the  right  of  the 
people  to  bear  arms  for  "the  defence  of  them- 
selves and  the  State."  But  the  history  of  this 
concern  suggests  that  the  word  "themselves," 
too,  referred  to  a  collective  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  defend  themselves  against  tyranny  by 
their  own  State  Government  as  well  as  to 
defend  the  State  against  outside  enemies.  In 
any  event,  If  those  words  were  Intended  to 
suggest  a  right  of  individual  self-defence 
vls-a-vls  other  Individuals,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  this  concern  was  a  basis  for  adding 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  Second  Amendment  to  the  original  Con- 
stltutlon." 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  de- 
bates make  clear  the  concerns  of  the  antl- 
FederallBts  which  led  to  the  drafting  of  the 
Second  Amendment :  the  fear  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Congressional  action,  the  States 
wotild  be  left  without  militias  to  protect 
themselves  against  encroachment  by  the  cen- 
tral Government  (Feller  and  Gottlng).  The 
development  of  the  final  language  In  the 
Amendment  underlines  the  concern  with  a 
collective  right. 

James  Madison  Introduced  the  BUl  of 
Rights  at  the  First  Session  of  Congress.  In 
his  proposal,  the  language  of  what  ultimately 
became  the  Second  Amendment  was  that: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  Infringed;  a  well  armed 
and  regulated  mllltla  being  the  best  security 
of  a  free  country;  but  no  person  religiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  render  military  service  In  person." 

As  reported  by  a  special  committee  that 
language  became: 

"A  well  regulated  mllltla.  composed  of  the 
body  of  the  people,  being  the  best  security 
of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed; 
but  no  person  religiously  scrupulous  shall  be 
compelled  to  bear  arms." ' 
Senate  debates  In  1789  were  not  reported  so 
it  is  Impossible  to  tell  what  considerations 
led  to  the  evolution  of  the  language  of  the 
proposal  Into  that  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment: 

"A  well  regulated  MUltla,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
be  Infringed." 

The  changes  made  by  the  Senate,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  alter  the  general  Intent  to 
prevent  the  Federal  Government  from  dis- 
arming the  States'  mllltla.  The  contrary 
view  of  this  history  taken  by  Sprecher,  for 
example.  Is  unpersuaslve.* 

3.  Judicial  construction 

Federal  Court »  decisions  tinder  the  Second 
Amendment  In  this  Century  have  empha- 
sized the  collective  nature  of  the  right  to 
bear  arms  guaranteed  by  the  Amendment, 
e.g.  United  States  v.  Adams,  11  F.  Supp.  216, 
219  (S.D.  Fla.  1935)  (Amendment  refers  "to 
the  collective  body  and  not  Individual 
rights.") ;  United  States  v.  Tot,  131  F.2d  261 
(3rd  Clr.  1942),  reversed  on  other  grounds 
319  U.S.  463  (the  Amendment  "was  not 
adopted  with  Individual  rights  In 
mind.  .  .  .");  Stevens  v.  United  States,  440 
F.2d  144  (6th  Clr.  1971.  Edwards,  Phillips 
and  Celebreeze,  JJ.)  (the  Second  Amend- 
ment applies  only  to  the  right  of  the  State 
to  maintain  a  militia,  and  not  to  the  In- 
dividual right  to  bear  arms.  .  .  ."). 

In  the  final  analysis,  whether  right  se- 
ctired  by  the  amendment  is  to  be  viewed  as 
a  collective  or  an  individual  one  may  be 
more  a  matter  of  theoretical  interest  than 
of  determinative  significance.  However  the 
right  Is  conceptualized,  the  Supreme  Court 
and  lower  Federal  Court  decisions  make 
clear  that  It  to  to  be  measured  In  the  con- 
text of  preserving  an  adequate  mllltla,  not 
In  terms  of  a  citizen's  other  felt  needs  of 
self-defense. 

The  leading  case.  United  States  v.  Miller. 
307  U.S.  174  (1939).  In  Its  narrow  aspect. 
Miller  held  that  prohibition  of  unregtotered 
sawed  off  shotguns  did  not  violate  the 
Amendment  because  the  evidence  did  not 
establish  that  the  weapon  had  "a  reasonable 
relationship  to  the  preservation  of  efficiency 
of  a  well  i-egulated  mllltla.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  178. 

More  broadly,  the  Court  In  Miller  went  on 
to  state: 

"With  obvious  ptirpose  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation and  render  possible  the  effective- 
ness of  such  forces  the  declaration  and  guar- 
antee of  the  Second  Amendment  were  made. 
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It  miist  be  Interpreted  and  applied  with  that 
end  m  mind."  (Ibid) 

Subsequent  dectolons  by  Courts  of  Appeal 
have  read  the  specific  holding  In  Miller  as 
limited  to  the  minimum  needed  to  reverse 
on  the  facts  before  the  Court.  They  have  re- 
jected the  notion  that  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Miller  Intended  to  give  blanket  protection 
under  the  Amendment  to  any  weapon  shown 
to  be  used,  or  usable  by  the  modem,  mllltla.* 
Cases  V.  United  States,  131  F2d  916  (Ist  Clr. 
1942),  cert,  denied  sub.  nom.  Velazquez  v. 
United  States.  319  VS.  70  (1943);  United 
States  V.  Tot,  supra.  These  cases  Involved 
prosecutions  of  felons  for  receiving  weapons 
m  commerce,  which  they  were  not  permitted 
to  do  under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  How- 
ever, the  opinion  In  Cases,  and  by  Implica- 
tion In  Tot,  was  also  limited  to  a  question 
of  proof,  namely,  the  absence  of  any  show- 
ing that  the  defendant  Intended  to  use  the 
weapon  In  connection  with  this  potential 
service  In  the  mllltla.    (Justice  Memo.)  ' 

Subsequent  decisions  have  read  from  these 
three  cases  a  broader  rule  for  testing  statutes 
against  the  amendment:  a  statute  does  not 
violate  the  Second  Amendment,  absent  a 
showing  that  In  some  way  It  Impairs  of  ob- 
structs the  preservation  of  an  efficient  well 
regulated  militia.  United  States  v.  Synnes, 
438  F.2d  764  (7  Clr.  1971);  United  States  v. 
Gross,  313  F.Supp.  1330  (D.  Ind.  1970) ;  Bur- 
ton v.  Sills,  53  N.J.  86,  248  A.2d  521  (1968).' 
The  militia  of  the  States  referred  to  in 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution  to  now  orga- 
nized as  the  National  Guard.  Maryland  v. 
United  States,  381  U.S.  41  (1965).  Guards- 
men draw  prescribed  weapons  from  the  State 
or  Federal  Government  both  for  active  duty 
and  training  requirements.  Sldearms  are  pre- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  more  basic  rifles  and 
automatic  weapons.  Moreover,  even  assuming 
that  target  practice  with  handguns  facili- 
tates training  of  Guardsmen  or  potential 
guardsmen,  such  practice  by  organized  clubs 
is  permitted  under  S.  2815. 

One  must  strain  to  suggest  that  at  the 
present  time  a  pistol  stored  in  a  dresser 
drawer  substanttolly  facilitates  the  preser- 
vation of  a  well-regulated  mllltla — let  alone 
that  Its  prohibition  substantially  Impairs  or 
obstructs  it. 

4.  Any  marginal  "impairment"  of  second 
amendment  rights  is  outweighed  by  le- 
gitimate exercise  of  Congress"  constitu- 
tional powers 

Even  If  a  law  restated  in  some  slight  In- 
terference with  the  conduct  of  a  well  regu- 
lated mllltla.  It  would  not  necessarily  be 
unconstitutional.  Despite  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment prohibition  against  any  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  the  Court  has 
upheld  the  validity  of  laws  punishing  speech. 
Intended  to  obstruct  recruitment  for  the 
armed  services'  as  well  as  laws  prohibiting 
picketing  and  parading  In  specified  locations 
In  or  near  a  coiirthouse." 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  In  assessing  Second  Amendment 
challenges  to  the  validity  of  a  federal  law 
which  dealt  with  both  weapons  and  persons 
necessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  well  regulated 
mllltla  the  Court  would  not  use  something 
like  the  "clear  and  present  danger"  test  or  a 
"balancing  of  Interests"  test.  Just  as  It  has  in 
assessing  alleged  Infringements  of  the  rights 
protected  by  the  First  and  other  Amend- 
ments. 

At  least  one  Federal-Court  of  Appeals  has 
Indicated  that  the  offsetting  Interest  need 
not  be  as  urgent  as  that  required  to  Im- 
pinge upon  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to 
racially  equal  treatment  under  laws.  United 
States  v.  Synnes,  supra,  at  771,  n.  9.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Black  did  take  an  absolute  view  of  the 
rights  secured  by  the  Amendment,  see  foot- 
note on  page  8,  supra,  but  his  similar  view 
of  other  rights  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
Court. 
Thus,  even  If  the  elimination  of  private 


handgun  ownership,  excluding  target  shoot- 
ing clubs,  could  be  said  in  some  conceivable 
way  to  diminish  the  potential  effectiveness 
of  the  mllltla  (National  Guard),  It  seems 
doubtful  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  find 
that  impairment  an  impermissible  infringe- 
ment of  Second  Amendment  rights. 
footnotes 
» Feller  and  Gottlng,  "The  Second  Amend- 
ment: A  Second  Look,"  (hereinafter  "Feller 
and  Gottlng") ,  61  Nw.U.L..  Rev.  46,  49  (1966) . 
» Legal  Memorandum  of  the' Department  of 
Justice  Appendix.  1967,  submitted  In  the 
Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the 
House  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  90th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Antl-Crlme  Program,  pp.  242- 
49  (1967)   (hereinafter  "Justice  Memo"). 

•Annals  of  Con.  434  and  749  (1789)  (em- 
phasis added). 

•  The  Lost  Amendments  (51  ABAJ  Nos.  6 
and  7  (1965)  (hereinafter  "Sprecher"),  con- 
cludes that  the  parallel  history  of  concern 
for  the  mllltla  and  for  the  right  to  bear  arms 
makes  it  understandable  the  two  should  be 
linked.  But  he  tirgues  that  this  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  the  right  to  bear  tu"ms  Is  based 
on  one's  function  as  a  mllltla  member.  This 
reading  Ignores  the  plain  grammatical  con- 
struction of  the  Amendment's  language.  To 
be  sure,  having  a  weapon  on  the  Revolution- 
ary frontier  was  an  Important  source  of  food, 
protection  from  Indtons,  and  so  forth.  And 
since  the  mUltla  required  men  to  bring  \/eap- 
ons  with  them  at  the  call  to  arms,  little  con- 
cern may  have  been  given  to  the  need  for 
maintaining  a  weapon  In  the  frontier  home, 
or  the  right  to  do  so.  But  the  only  question 
of  Constitutional  dimension  Is  whether  the 
Framers  Intended  the  Amendment  to  protect 
any  right  other  than  the  preservation  of  a 
mUltla. 

•State  Court  dectolons — some  alluding  to 
the  Second  Amendment,  others  solely  con- 
struing similar  provtolons  In  State  Constitu- 
tions— run  the  gamut  from  observations  that 
an  individual  right  to  secured  to  opinions 
that  the  constitutional  right  is  a  collective 
one.  There  appears  to  be  a  growing  recogni- 
tion In  later  cases,  however,  that  It  to  the 
rights  of  "the  people"  as  group  vto-a-vto  the 
State  or  National  authorities  which  to  se- 
cured. (Feller  and  Getting;  McKenna.  The 
Right  to  Bear  Arms,  12  Marq.  L.  Rev.  138,  145 
(1928). 

•  Taken  to  Its  logical  conclusion  thto  read- 
ing of  Miller  woTild  permit  private  ownership 
of  anything  but  useless  curios,  since  not  only 
shotguns,  but  rockets,  grenades  and  machine 
guns  are  useful  weapons  of  organized  armed 
forces  and  are  employed  by  the  Guard  for 
training  as  a  federal  reserve  force.  Few  have 
suggested  this  reading  of  the  Amendment. 

1  In  a  Memorandum  Decision.  Synnes  was 
vacated  and  remanded  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  "further  consideration  In  light  of 
Bass."  United  States  v.  Bass.  This  vacating 
was  based  on  the  Commerce  Clause  reach  in- 
tended In  the  statute,  not  the  Second 
Amendment  tosue.  The  Court  of  Appeato  con- 
clusions on  that  point  were  not  disturbed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Coxu-t  of  Appeals  In 
Synnes  had  said:  "Although  Section  1202(a) 
Is  the  broadest  federal  gun  legislation  to 
date,  we  see  no  conflict  between  it  and  the 
Second  Amendment  since  there  is  no  show- 
ing that  prohibiting  possession  of  firearms 
by  felons  obstructs  the  maintenance  of  a 
"well-regulated  mllltla." 

8  Even  Mr.  Justice  Black,  who  rejected  a 
"balancing  test"  approach  to  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Amendment,  has  written,  "Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  has  held  thto 
amendment  to  Include  only  arms  necessary 
to  a  well-regulated  militia,  as  so  construed, 
Its  prohibition  Is  absolute  (emphasto  added) . 
Black,  The  Bill  of  Rights,  35  N.Y.Ui.  Rev. 
865.873  (1960). 

aschenck  v.   United   States,  249   U.S.   47 
(1919). 
10  Coi  v.  Louisiana.  37  U.S.  559  (1965) . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dorothy  Parker,  an 
aid  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
FoNG)  be  permitted  on  the  floor  during 
the  debate  on  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECESS  TO  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  make  any  progress  on  the 
pending  legislation — which  I  am  sorry  to 
note  in  view  of  the  limited  time  we  have 
at  our  disposal  before  and  after  the  Re- 
publican Convention — I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1:30  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  1:11  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  1:30  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reconvened  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Hughes > . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  together  with  the  ac- 
companying report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  entitled  "Envi- 
romental  Quality,"  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

At  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, almost  as  a  voice  in  the  wilderness 
he  loved.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
proclaimed  an  environmental  ethic  for 
America.  He  said : 

I  recognize  the  right  and  duty  of  thto  gen- 
eration to  develop  and  use  our  natural  re- 
sources; but  I  do  not  recognize  the  right  to 
waste  them,  or  to  rob  by  wasteful  use,  the 
generations  that  come  after  us. 
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At  the  dawn  of  the  1970's  there  was 
stm  no  more  significant  chaUenge  facing 
Americans  than  the  task  of  wisely  con- 
serving our  natural  resources  and  leav- 
ing the  Nation  a  cleaner  and  healthier 
place  for  our  children  and  grandchildren. 

In  my  1970  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage I  asked  our  people : 

Shall  we  surrender  to  our  surroundings  or 
shall  we  make  our  peace  with  nature  and  be- 
gin to  make  reparations  for  the  damage  we 
have  done  to  our  air,  to  our  land,  and  to 
our  water? 

This  year's- report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  examines  the  en- 
vironmental conditions  of  a  dynamic  and 
mature  society.  The  report  addresses 
some  very  complex  Issues — the  need  for 
indices  of  environmental  quality  and 
forecasting,  the  costs  and  impact  on  the 
economy  of  pollution  control  require- 
ments and  the  effects  of  environmental 
standards  on  international  trade — and 
puts  these  issues  in  sharper  perspective. 
The  increasing  sophistication  which  we 
are  bringing  to  our  perception  of  en- 
vironmental problems  Is  Itself  an  en- 
couraging indication  of  progress. 

This  Annual  Report  on  Environmental 
Quality  also  offers  an  assessment  of  how 
we  are  faring.  I  am  pleased  that  the  data 
presented  in  the  Council's  report  indicate 
that  the  quality  of  the  air  in  many  of 
our  cities  is  Improving.  Across  the  na- 
tion, emissions  from  automobiles— a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  total  emissions— are 
declining.  We  can  expect  these  welcome 
trends  to  accelerate  as  the  new  stand- 
ards and  compliance  schedules  called  for 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  become  fully 

Although  the  Report  shows  that  we 
still  have  a  major  battle  ahead  to  re- 
store the  quality  of  our  waters,  and  urg- 
ently need  effective  new  legislation 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  over 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Impressive  strides 
have  been  made  under  present  authori- 
ties. These  include  a  four-fold  increase 
In  enforcement  actions  under  the  Refuse 
Act  of  1899  since  1968. 

The  private  sector  is  performing  far 
more  effectively  in  environmental  pro- 
tection. Throughout  the  country,  indus- 
try is  developing  and  using  new  tech- 
nology to  reduce  pollution.  Surveys 
indicate  that  business  has  increased  its 
spending  on  pollution  controls  by  about 
50  percent  in  each  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  future  will  bring  new  challenges  to 
both  the  private  and  the  public  sectors  in 
arresting  environmental  decay.  The 
Council's  report  estimates  that  in  order 
to  meet  current  environmental  protec- 
tion requirements,  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  together  will  need  to 
spend  an  annual  amoimt  of  $33  billion 
in  1980.  Cumulative  expenditures  of  more 
than  $287  billion  are  estimated  over  the 
10  years  from  1971  to  1980. 

So — we  have  only  just  begun  to  face 
up  to  the  environmental  question,  even 
though  we  may  have  awakened  just  In 
time  for  us  to  stave  off  catastrophe. 

The  encouraging  news  in  this  report 
by  the  Council — as  well  as  the  hope  we 
have  for  mastering  the  many  difBcult 
problems  that  still  persist — is  the  rapid 
step-by-step  progress  in  institutionaliz- 
ing and  reorganizing  the  Federal  en- 


vironmental structure,  the  dramatic 
funding,  the  wide  range  of  administra- 
tive actions  that  have  been  taken,  the 
strict  enforcement  of  pollution  control 
laws,  the  new  international  agreements 
which  have  been  forged,  and  the  broad 
array  of  major  new  legislation  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
action. 

TXAHS  OP  PEOGRES3 

With  the  creation  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  we  have 
brought  about  a  major  institutional  re- 
form within  the  Federal  Government 
and  a  far  more  effective  organization  for 
environmental  policy-making  and  en- 
forcement. This  reform  has  produced 
major  progress — evidenced,  for  example, 
by  the  broad  legislative  proposals  for  en- 
vironmental improvement  which  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  by  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  our  pollution 
laws.  The  establishment  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion gives  us  a  focus  on  the  marine 
environment.  I  have  proposed  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  for  coordi- 
nated resource  management,  and  a  De- 
partment of  Community  Development, 
for  a  systematic  approach  to  both  urban 
and  rural  growth.  The  Congress  has  yet 
to  act  on  these  two  crucial  reorganization 
proposals. 

Under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)  we  have  undertaken 
a  fundamental  reform  in  the  requirement 
that  Federal  agencies  give  careful  anal- 
ysis to  the  potential  environmental  im- 
pacts of  proposed  Federal  actions.  Al- 
ready this  changed  emphasis  has  led  to 
reconsideration  of  some  projects,  im- 
provements of  many  others,  and.  overall, 
a  far  more  thoughtful  and  comprehensive 
planning  process.  Our  requirement  that 
this  whole  process  of  environmental 
analysis  must  be  open  to  the  public  for 
examination  and  comments — well  before 
proposed  actions  are  taken — is  providing 
a  new  and  more  open  dimension  to  Gov- 
ernment. We  can  be  proud  of  this  record 
of  improved  citizen  participation  in  the 
vital  process  of  public  decision-making. 
The  level  of  Federal  funding  for  envi- 
ronmental protection  has  never  been 
higher.  In  the  four  years  since  fiscal  year 
1969,  Federal  outlays  for  environmental 
protection  have  increased  fivefold.  Fimd- 
ing  for  clean-up  of  pollution  at  Federal 
facilities  has  increased  from  a  $52  mil- 
lion annual  level  at  the  outset  of  my 
Administration  to  my  1973  budget  of  $315 
million. 

Regulatory  and  enforcement  actions 
have  accelerated  dramatically  over  the 
past  four  years.  The  number  of  criminal 
actions  taken  by  the  Justice  Department 
against  water  polluters  was  increased 
four  fold— from  46  to  191— between  1968 
and  1971.  EPA  has  taken  action  to  halt 
harmful  discharges  into  Lake  Superior 
and  shut  down  major  industries  during 
an  air  pollution  crisis  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

In  our  long-term  determination  to  pro- 
vide tangible  benefits  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  we  have  created  the 
Legacy  of  Parks  program.  Over  140  Fed- 
eral properties  have  already  been  made 
available  for  park  and  recreation  use. 


covering  more  than  20,000  acres  in  thir- 
ty-nine states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Most  of 
these  natural  retreats  are  located  in  and 
near  cities  where  the  need  for  open  space 
is  greatest.  The  estimated  fair  market 
value  of  these  properties  is  almost  $100 
million.  In  addition,  we  proposed  major 
urban  parks  at  gateways  to  both  of  our 
coasts — New  York  City  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  two  parks  would  comprise 
almost  50.000  acres,  including  valuable 
cultural,  historic,  and  recreation  assets 
accessible  to  millions  of  people. 

My  Administration  has  tackled  a  host 
of  controversial  issues  of  environmental 
protection.  We  have  limited  oil  drilling 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  the 
California  coast.  We  helped  protect  the 
Everglades  in  Florida  by  stopping  a  pro- 
posed jetport.  In  addition,  I  proposed 
legislation  to  acquire  Interests  in  the  Big 
Cypress  Swamp  to  protect  the  Ever- 
glades' water  supply.  We  halted  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  and  are  con- 
sidering the  inclusion  of  the  Oklawaha 
River  in  the  system  of  scenic  and  wild 
rivers.  And  we  have  restricted  use  of 
DDT  almost  solely  to  public  health  pur- 
poses. We  stopped  the  use  of  poisons  on 
public  lands.  And  we  stopped  all  com- 
mercial whaling  by  the  United  States  as 
well  as  all  imports  of  whale  products  into 
this  country.  These  are  examples  of  the 
rigorous  executive  action  taken  by  my 
Administration  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. 

NEW   LAWS   WE   NEED 

New  legislation  is  still  badly  needed 
in  a  number  of  areas,  and  in  a  series  of 
environmental  messages  to  Congress  I 
have  set  forth  a  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive program  designed  to  clean  up  the 
inherited  problems  of  the  past  and  to 
deal  with  emerging  problems  before  they 
become  critical.  Many  of  these  problem 
areas  are  defined  in  this  Armual  Report. 
To  date,  much  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional hearings,  where  it  has  attracted 
heartening  interest  and  support.  How- 
ever, the  record  of  final  congressional  ac- 
tion is  entirely  inadequate,  with  more 
than  20  major  environmental  proposals 
still  pending. 

Last  month,  I  signed  an  important 
Port  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  into  law. 
This  new  law,  which  I  proposed  in  May 
1970,  will  help  protect  our  inland  waters 
from  oil  and  other  hazardous  pollutant 
spills.  This  is  a  welcome  beginning,  but 
passage  of  my  other  major  proposals  to 
give  us  effective  tools  to  deal  with  the 
environmental  challenge — together  with 
creation  of  a  new  Department  of  Natural 
Resources — will  be  essential,  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate  base 
for  improving  environmental  quality.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  complete  final  ac- 
tion on  responsible  legislation  to  give  us 
authority  to  upgrade  water  quality  and 
to  control  the  dumping  of  wastes  at  sea. 
We  urgently  need  the  new  controls  I 
have  proposed  over  the  use  of  toxic  sub- 
stances such  as  mercury,  over  the  in- 
creasing problem  of  excessive  noise,  and 
over  the  misuse  of  chemical  pesticides. 

I  have  proposed  a  Toxic  Wastes  Dis- 
posal Control  Act  under  which  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  would 
establish  Federal  Guidelines  and  require- 
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ments  for  State  programs  to  regulate 
disposal  on  or  under  the  land  of  those 
toxic  wastes  which  pose  a  hazard  to 
health.  The  Act  would  provide  for  Fed- 
eral enforcement  action  if  a  State  should 
fail  to  establish  its  own  program. 

Legislation  which  I  have  proposed  is 
urgently  needed  to  protect  the  land  from 
the  potential  ravages  of  mining,  by  im- 
posing adequrte  standards  of  reclama- 
tion. Strip  mining  alone  now  disturbs  al- 
most 4.650  a';res  a  week.  My  proposed 
Power  Plant  Siting  Act,  for  which  the 
need  is  more  evident  with  each  passing 
month,  would  allow  us  effectively  to  rec- 
oncile environmental  protection  and 
enersj'  needs. 

I  have  pro;-  3sed  new  legislation  calling 
upon  the  States  to  assume  control  over 
laud-use  planning  and  regulation  in 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
and  to  regu'.ate  land  use  around  major 
growth-industry  facilities  such  as  high- 
ways and  airports.  I  have  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  initiate  at  the 
State  level  regulatory  programs  to  con- 
trol sediment  affecting  water  quality 
from  earth-moving  activities  such  as 
building  and  road  construction.  Federal 
enforcement  would  be  imposed  in  situa- 
tions in  which  a  State  failed  to  imple- 
ment such  a  program. 

I  proposed  a  new  type  of  law  for  pollu- 
tion control  purposes — a  charge  on 
harmful  sulfur  oxides  emissions.  This 
proposal  embodies  the  principle  that  the 
price  of  goods  should  be  made  to  include 
the  costs  of  producing  and  disposing  of 
them  without  harm  to  the  environment. 
I  also  proposed  a  law  that  would  employ 
our  tax  structure  to  discourage  poten- 
tially harmful  development  in  our 
precious  coastal  wetlands. 

I  have  asked  for  a  new  and  more  effec- 
tive Federal  law  to  protect  endangered 
species  of  wildlife — by  covering  species 
likely  to  become  endangered  as  well  as 
those  more  immediately  threatened,  and 
by  imposing  Federal  penalties  for  taking 
of  such  species. 

These  proposals,  and  others  I  have  put 
forward,  are  vital  to  all  Americans  in 
the  years  to  come.  But  the  critical  final 
steps  have  yet  to  be  taken.  The  Nation 
needs  these  laws,  and  they  should  be  en- 
acted this  year.  The  Congress  has  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  leave  an  historic 
record  of  environmental  achievement,  an 
opportunity  which  it  must  seize.  The 
time  for  deliberation  has  passed.  It  is 
now  time  for  action. 

NATIONS  ACTING  TOGETHER 

While  our  most  immediate  concern 
must  be  for  the  quaUty  of  our  national 
environment,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  part 
of  a  global  environment  whose  long- 
range  protection  must  be  achieved  by  a 
mix  of  national  and  International  efforts. 
This  past  year  witnessed  three  historic 
milestones  in  the  field  of  International 
environmental  acti^^ty. 

On  April  15,  in  Ottawa,  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  and  I  signed  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  providing  a 
common  commitment  to  work  together 
to  clean  up  these  important,  shared  re- 
sources. 

On  May  23,  In  Moscow.  President  Pod- 
gorny  and  I  signed  a  Co-operative  Agree- 
ment on  Environmental  Protection  which 


opens  a  new  area  of  U.S. -Soviet  coopera- 
tion and  permits  our  two  peoples  to  work 
together  on  the  solution  of  environmen- 
tal problems  in  eleven  broad  areas. 

Between  June  5-16,  in  Stockholm,  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  brought  together  the 
representatives  of  113  nations  represent- 
ing nine-tenth's  of  the  world's  people  to 
explore  together  the  opportunities  for  na- 
tional and  international  action  on  com- 
mon environmental  problems.  The  Con- 
ference achieved  nearly  all  of  the  goals 
which  the  United  States  had  urged  in  ad- 
vance. Specifically,  the  nations: 

Reached  agreement  on  the  estabUsh- 

ment  of  a  permanent  new  organiza- 
tion within  the  United  Nations  to  co- 
ordinate international  environmen- 
tal actinties 
— Agreed  to   the  establishment  of   a 
United  Nations  environmental  fund 
to  be  financed  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  U.N.  member  govem- 
ments.  I  shall  ask  Congress  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  $40  million 
as  our  Nation's  share  of  a  five-year, 
$100  million  fund. 
— Endorsed  completion  of  a  convention 
proposed  by  the  United  States  to 
control   ocean   dumping   of    shore- 
genenerated   waste.    The   favorable 
prospect    of     international     action 
heightens  the  urgency  of  passing  the 
domestic  legislation.  I  have  proposed 
to  curtail  ocean  dumping  from  our 
shores. 
— Approved  an  "earthwatch"  program 
for  worldwide  environmental  moni- 
toring. 
— Endorsed  in  principle  a  convention 
on  endangered  species,  designed  to 
protect  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals threatened  with  extinction  by 
imposing   control   in   international 
shipment,  import  and  export. 
— Endorsed  our  recommendation  for  a 
ten-year  moratorium  on  commercial 
whaiing.  (Despite  vigorous  U.S.  ef- 
forts,   this    moratorium    was    not 
agreed  to  by  the  International  Whal- 
ing Commission  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing, although  we  were  successful  in 
achieving  substantially  reduced  quo- 
tas and  other  protective  measures.) 
In  addition,  a  proposal  which  I  made 
in  1971  for  a  World  Heritage  Trust- 
to  give  uniquely  important  historic,  cul- 
tural and  natural  areas  of  the  world  spe- 
cial international  recognition  and  pro- 
tection— was     strongly     supported     at 
Stockholm.  When  established,  the  Tinist 
will  provide  vital  new  international  di- 
mension to  the  national  park  concept. 
Environmental  problems  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  national  boundaries  or 
differing  social  and  economic  systems. 
Environmental    cooperation   offers   na- 
tions an  opportunity  for  dealing  con- 
structively with  each  other  and  for  re- 
sponding to  the  growing  aspirations  of 
ordinary  people  around  the  globe  to  live 
decently  and  well  in  healthful  surround- 
ings. 

I  am  hopeful  about  the  prospects  of 
international  cooperation  in  the  envi- 
ronmental field.  The  U.S.  will  continue 
to  provide  leadership  in  developing  such 
cooperation.  I  am  encouraged — even 
more    profoundly — that    the    common 


search  for  a  better  environment  can  be 
one  of  those  activities  which  serves  to 
unify  nations. 

THE   ENVIRONMENT   AND   OCR    PEOPLE 

In  October,  1971.  I  initiated  the  Envi- 
ronmental Merit  Awards  Program.  Ad- 
ministered by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  cooperation  v.ith  the 
Office  of  Education,  this  program  gives 
national  recognition  to  successful  stu- 
dent projects  leading  to  environmental 
understanding  or  improvement.  Quali- 
fications for  the  awards  are  determined 
by  local  boards.  Each  board  consists  of 
secondaiT  school  students,  faculty,  and 
representatives  of  the  local  community. 
Already  thousands  of  high  schools  r.nd 
summer  camps  from  all  50  States  are 
registered  in  the  program.  This  fall  the 
program  will  be  expanded  to  include 
junior  high  schools  as  well. 

As  I  said  in  my  1972  Environmental 
Message  to  Congress: 

The  starting  point  of  environmental 
quality  is  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people.  Unless  tlie  people  have  a  deep 
commitment  to  new  values  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  new  problems,  all 
our  laws  and  programs  and  spending 
will  avail  little.  The  young,  quick  to 
commit  and  used  to  learning,  are  gain- 
ing the  changed  outlook  fastest  of  all. 
Their  enthusiasm  about  the  environ- 
ment spreads  with  a  healthy  contagion. 
Their  energy  in  its  behalf  can  be  an 
impressive  force  for  good. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  characteristics 
and  problems  of  the  dynamic  and  mature 
society  that  this  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  de- 
scribes, there  should  be  a  sober  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  not  done  as  well  as 
we  must,  that  changes  in  laws  and  values 
come  slowly,  and  that  reordering  our 
priorities  is  diflBcult  and  complicated.  But 
there  is  ample  room  for  encouragement 
in  the  growing  capacity  of  a  people  able 
to  assess  their  problems,  take  stock  of 
their  situation  and  get  on  with  the  un- 
finished business  of  shaping  the  United 
States  as  a  model  of  a  satisfying  and 
healthful  environment. 

I  welcome  and  salute  the  lead  that  our 
young  people  are  taking  in  this  great 
endeavor. 

Long  before  America  was  powerful  or 
wealthy,  we  were  already  looked  to  for 
leadership  in  demonstrating  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  vigorous,  free  society.  By  the 
time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
this  country  had  captured  the  world's 
imagination  and  stood  high  in  interna- 
tional esteem,  not  for  its  material  wealth, 
but  for  its  ideals. 

Today  as  nations  around  the  globe 
strive  to  enhance  the  lives  of  their  citi- 
zens, the  effort  directed  toward  a  cleaner 
and  healthier  environment  is  a  vital 
measure  of  a  country's  stature. 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  produc- 
tive pursuits  of  peace  are  coming  gradu- 
ally to  command  increasing  attention  in 
the  discourse  and  competition  among 
nations.  In  the  197th  year  of  American 
Independence,  the  quality  of  life  enjoyed 
by  our  citizens  has  become  a  new  sian  to 
the  world  of  our  progress  as  a  people. 

I  am  reminded  of  Benjamin  Franklin's 
remark  at  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  PhUadelphia,  when  he  pointed 
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to  the  golden  half -sun  engraved  on  the 
back  of  General  Washington's  chair: 
'Now  at  length  I  have  the  happiness  to 
know  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting 

sun." 

Richard  Nixon 

The  White  House,  August  7.  1972. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Panndj)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2499)  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  commemorating  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S. 
frigate  Constellation. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  15692)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  on  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sxtl- 
LiVAN.  Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Stephens.  Mr.  Widnall.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  J.  William  Stanton, 
and  Mr.  Wtlie  were  appointed  mana- 
gers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
ference. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
254)  to  authorize  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing of  a  revised  edition  of  Senate  Proce- 
dure and  providing  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  copyright  by  the  author. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  joint  resolu- 
tion.   

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.S.R. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1406 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 241,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  print- 
ed, and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  1406)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following; 

"That  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ardently  desire  a  stable 
International  strategic  balance  that  main- 
tains peace  and  deters  aggression.  The  Con- 
gress supports  the  stated  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  that,  were  a  more  complete  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreement  not  achieved 
within  the  five  years  of  the  Interim  agree- 
ment, and  were  the  survivability  of  the  stra- 
tegic deterrent  forces  of  the  United  Stat»>s 
to  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  such  failure, 
this  could  jeopardize  the  supreme  national 
interests  of  the  United  States;  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
stable  strategic  balance  in  a  period  of  rapid- 
ly developing  technology;  the  Congress  rec- 
ognizes the  principle  of  United  States-So- 
viet Union  equality  reflected  in  the  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  treaty,  and  urges  and  re- 
quests the  President  to  seek  a  future  treaty 
that,  inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the  United 
States  to  levels  of  Intercontinental  strategic 
forces  inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  the  Congress  considers 
that  the  success  of  these  agreements  and  the 
attainment  of  more  permanent  and  com- 
prehensive agreements  are  dependent  upon 
the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  research  and 
development  and  modernization  program 
leading  to  a  prudent  strategic  posture  " 

On  page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "That  the" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2.  The". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  submitting  today  with 
bipartisan  support  is  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  future  strategic  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  does  three  things. 

First,  it  recognizes  that  the  failure  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
achieve  a  treaty  limiting  the  threat  to 
the  survivability  of  U.S.  strategic  deter- 
rent forces  could  jeopardize  our  supreme 
national  interests.  Surely,  we  would  all 
agree  that  our  supreme  national  in- 
terests would  be  jeopardized  if  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  strategic  forces  were 
threatened.  The  language  in  which  this 
congressional  policy  is  stated  in  the  reso- 
lution differs  from  the  language  used  in 
an  earlier  draft  to  make  the  same  point. 
Far  from  being  controversial,  this  is  a 
policy  to  which  the  administration  com- 
mitted itself  during  the  SALT  talks  and 
which  the  Congress  is  here  asked  to  join 
in  supporting. 

Second,  my  amendment  puts  the  Con- 
gress on  record  in  opposition  to  a  follow- 
on  SALT  agrement  in  which  the  United 
States  is  limited  to  levels  of  interconti- 
nental strategic  forces  inferior  to  the 
level  accorded  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
insisting  on  equality  in  any  treaty  to 


emerge  from  SALT  n,  I  am  certain  I 
am  speaking  for  the  good  sense  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people.  We  should  support  the  principle 
of  equality  on  which  the  ABM  Treaty  is 
based  by  applying  it  to  offensive  systems 
as  well.  We  have,  in  the  few  brief  years 
since  the  Kennedy  administration,  gone 
from  strategic  superiority  to  parity  to 
sufficiency — whatever  that  means — to 
interim  subparity.  We  must  not,  and 
cannot  accept  strategic  inferiority. 

Moreover,  in  insisting  that  the  limits 
to  be  negotiated  in  SALT  II  are  confined 
to  intercontinental  strategic  forces,  the 
Senate  would  be  strongly  supporting  the 
proper  refusal  of  the  President  and  our 
negotiators  to  compromise  the  interests 
of  our  European  Allies  by  including  forces 
dedicated  to  their  defense  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  overall  United  States-U.S.S.R. 
strategic  balance. 

Third,  my  amendment  simply  reaffirms 
the  importance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment and  force  modernization  leading  to 
a  prudent  strategic  posture. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
give  a  solid  vote  of  approval  to  this 
amendment  expressing  our  determina- 
tion to  secure  a  stable  future  strategic 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  argued  for 
some  time  that  the  Senate  ought  to  play 
a  more  significant  role  in  the  formula- 
tion of  our  foreign  and  defense  policy. 
My  amendment  provides  the  Senate  with 
an  opportunity  to  join  with  the  admin- 
istration as  a  full  partner  in  the  effort 
to  broaden  the  imderstanding  of  as  well 
as  support  for  the  interim  agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  great  volume 
of  work  he  has  done  on  this  entire  prob- 
lem during  the  hearings  and  before  then, 
and  I  commend  him  for  the  substance 
of  this  amendment.  I  told  the  Senator  on 
the  telephone  this  morning  I  wanted  to 
join  him  in  it.  I  hope  he  has  placed 
my  name  there  now.  I  think  his  amend- 
ment does  not  detract  one  bit  from  the 
interim  agreement.  If  It  did  I  would  not 
join  in  it.  Second,  we  are  accepting 
in  a  broad  way  a  kind  of  subparity  po- 
sition now  in  order  to  get  in  the  course 
of  time  one  that  will  be  more  meaning- 
ful for  us,  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  hope  there  will  be  a  parity 
that  will  Include  arms  limitation  down- 
ward, but  no  one  knows  about  that.  I 
think  this  amendment  lends  a  great  deal 
to  the  strength  of  this  interim  agreement. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator's  analysis  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  the  names 
of  Senators  who  have  joined  me  in  this 
measure:  Senators  Scott,  Allott,  Sten- 
Nis,  Anderson,  Bentsen,  Buckley,  Can- 
non, Cook,  Chiles,  Ervin,  Inouye,  Mag- 
NUSON,  McGee,  Packwood,  Talmadge, 
Thurmond,  Montoya,  Tower,  Hansen. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.;  and  a  number  of 
other  Senators  have  indicated  they  wish 
to  Join  In  the  amendment. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  senior  Sena- 
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tor  from  Colorado  who  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  our  efforts  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  wish  to  make  two  or  three 
comments.  I  am  very  happy  to  join  in 
sponsoring  the  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  241. 

This  amendment,  which  has  been 
drafted  over  a  period  of  weeks  with  the 
utmost  care  and  precision,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  administration,  has 
three  purposes:    ^ 

First,  it  expresses  a  clear  determina- 
tion not  to  allow  the  ongoing  SALT  talks 
to  be  a  reason  for  tolerating  a  situation 
in  which  the  survivability  of  the  U.S, 
deterrent  forces  is  endangered. 

Second,  it  expresses  criterion  which 
the  Senate  will  use  in  assessing  the  ac- 
ceptability of  any  agreements  resulting 
from  SALT  11. 

Third,  it  pledges  the  Senate's  deter- 
mination to  support  the  kind  of  research, 
and  development,  and  modernization 
programs  that  are  necessary  pending  a 
more  comprehensive  offensive  weapons 
agreement,  and  that  can  facilitate 
achieving  such  an  agreement. 

As  tht  Senator  from  Washington  just 
said,  there  have  been  many  Senators 
who  have  spoken  for  years  about  the 
Senate  taking  a  more  active  part  in 
formulating  foreign  and  defense  policies. 
I  think  this  amendment  involves  the 
kind  of  participation,  not  only  working 
in  the  present,  but  toward  the  future, 
which  can  be  quite  meaningful  in  shap- 
ing and  in  jidvising  upon  foreign  policy. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  Senator 
yielding  to  me.  I  expect  to  talk  about  this 
matter  more  tomorrow,  as  I  did  the  other 
day,  at  some  length. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Again  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  most  helpful  contribu- 
tions from  the  very  beginning  in  trying 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  congressional 
policy  position  on  this  matter. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  which  I,  and  everyone  in 
this  body  share  to  make  every  effort  to 
maintain  the  survivability  of  the  de- 
terrent. We  agree  that  the  assured  d  -ter- 
rent  is  the  factor  which  has  prevented 
nuclear  war  and  thus  far  its  possibility. 
I  raise  questions,  though,  about  the 
Senator's  amendment  because  it  disturbs 
me  and  I  know  it  disturbs  others.  For  3 
years  the  administration  worked  assidu- 
ously to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  anti- 
ballistic -missile  systems,  and  a  limited 
agreement  on  deployment  of  nuclear  of- 
fensive weapons.  Before,  in  prior  ad- 
ministrations, particularly  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  efforts  had  been  made 
toward  that  end,  which  helped  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  present  agreements. 
After  3  years  of  the  most  difficult  nego- 
tiations by  our  very  able  group  of  nego- 
tiators, led  by  Ambassador  Gerald  Smith, 
and  with  the  final  decision  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  decision  to  conclude  a  treaty  on 
ABM's  and  an  interim  agreement  upon 
certain  offensive  nuclear  systems  was 
reached.  The  President  returned  Imme- 
diately to  the  United  States  and  before 


a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  gave  his 
reasons  for  approving  the  treaty  and  the 
agreement.  He  also  outlined  the  course 
he  thought  the  administration  should 
follow  to  protect  the  security  of  our 
country. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  a  few  days 
later  there  was  a  meeting  at  the  White 
House  at  which  the  President  spoke,  and 
then,  for  2  hours  Dr.  Kissinger  went  into 
great  detail  with  respect  to  the  treaty 
and  the  interim  agreement.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Dr.  Kissinger  said  that  the 
treaty  and  agreement  protected  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

If  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
treaty  and  agreement  do  not  protect  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  of  coiurse. 
I  can  understand  why  in  good  conscience 
and  judgment  they  should  vote  against 
it;  or  If  there  are  certain  factors  in  either 
which  they  believe  deserve  official  and 
substantive  action  by  the  Senate,  reserva- 
tions could  be  offered. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  several 
matters  which  the  Senator  and  his  able 
cosponsors,  all  men  of  imderstanding  In 
this  body,  might  consider. 

I  do  not  have  the  revised  amendment 
before  me,  but  I  have  studied  the  Sen- 
ator's original  amendment. 

At  one  point  the  amendment  refers  to 
the  antiballiEtic-mlssile  treaty  as  one  of 
equality.  The  next  clause  dealing  wi*h 
the  agreement  on  Intercontinental  range 
strategic  weapons  states  that  as  we  pro- 
ceed we  should  reach  a  future  agreement, 
or  intercontinental  weapons  at  levels  not 
Inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  this  language  of  the 
Senator's  first  amendment  implied  that 
the  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  which  Is  before  us  does  not  as- 
sure the  survivability  of  our  deterrent.  I 
think  that  this  Implied  rejection  of  the 
work  of  our  negotiators  is  very  bad,  and, 
for  the  life  of  me,  I  would  not  want  to 
believe  that  the  administration  has 
agreed  to  an  amendment  which  actually 
implies  that  the  agreement  on  offensive 
nuclear  weapons  which  it  had  entered 
into  does  not  protect  survivability  of  our 
deterrent. 

That  Is  the  first  Issue  I  wsinted  to 
raise. 

The  second  one  is  involved  in  that 
part  of  the  amendment  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  first  offered,  which 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  a  deploy- 
ment or  action  of  the  Soviet  Union,  even 
within  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  it 
could  be  treated  as  one  which  affects  our 
supreme  national  Interests  and  there- 
fore a  condition  for  abrogation  of  the 
agreement.  Then  in  the  last  part  of  the 
amendment  the  Senator  properly  urges 
research  and  development,  but  then 
further  urges  that  we  proceed,  under  the 
agreement,  to  the  modernization  of  those 
weapons  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
agreement,  which  we  have  the  right  to 
do,  as  does  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  should  be  chary  about 
the  modernization  of  the  weapons  which 
are  Included  imder  the  treaty,  by  either 
side,  if  It  is  to  result  in  an  escalation  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  purpose  of 
phase  n  Is  to  bring  additional  weapons 
imder  control. 


It  is  clear  from  the  language  of  the 
documents  for  both  the  treaty  and  the 
interim  agreement  that  If  the  supreme 
national  interests  of  our  Nation  are 
threatened,  the  United  States  has  the 
right  to  abrogate.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  attempt  to  add  to  the  treaty 
or  agreement. 

Hie  substantive  issue  comes  down  to 
what  we  mean  by  "survivability  of  the 
strategic  deterrent,"  and  what  is  "parity" 
or  "equality."  The  Senator  and  I  have 
been  talking  for  several  years  on  these 
issues,  and  I  know  he  is  one  of  the 
most  knowledgeable — perhaps  the  most 
knowledgeable — in  the  Senate  on  this 
issue. 

I  will  say,  in  all  deference,  interpreting 
his  first  amendment  and  the  present 
amendment  which  he  has  just  given  me 
in  the  light  of  his  speeches  it  seems  to 
me  the  Senator  wants  us  to  write,  in  this 
amendment,  the  premise  that  parity  or 
equality  or  sufficiency  is  one  based  on 
numbers.  We  all  agree  that,  imder  the 
agreement,  the  Soviets  have  superiority 
in  numbers,  but  it  is  also  true  that  qual- 
itatively we  are  superior  with  our 
SLBM's,  with  the  superior  range  of  our 
missiles,  MIRV,  fonn'ard  basing  and 
other  factors — Admiral  Moorer  has  said 
that  our  SLBM's  are  Invulnerable.  We 
also  have  double  the  number  of  deliver- 
able warheads,  and  at  the  end  of  the  5- 
year  period  we  will  still  have  according 
to  the  Defense  Department  double  the 
number  of  warheads.  With  few  excep- 
tions witnesses  have  testified  that  at  the 
end  of  the  5  years  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion about  our  superiority. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  is  asking  for 
is  something  which  the  President  has 
not  asked  for,  and  that  Is  the  achieve- 
ment of  numerical  superiority.  If  we  ask 
that,  the  Soviets  then  will  try  to  achieve 
numerical  superiority  there  will  be  no 
end  to  the  arms  race,  and  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  secure  a  decision  in  phase  II  to 
halt  the  building  of  offensive  nuclear 
systems,  and  seek  their  reduction. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
made  a  speech  rather  than  asking  ques- 
tions, but  I  say  with  great  deference  to 
the  Senator,  if  we  have  reached  this 
agreement,  why  should  we  now  cast 
doubt  upon  it?  The  Soviets  may  deceive. 
They  have  deceived  us  in  the  past.  But 
why  do  we  want  to  give  to  them  the 
idea  that  we  are  not  acting  in  good  faith? 
We  will  protect  ourselves.  For  the  life  of 
me,  I  do  not  understand  why  the  Sena- 
tor is  trying  to  rewrite,  in  a  way,  the 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons  and  the 
purposes  of  phase  II  even  by  implica- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  majorit\- 
leader.  I  wanted  to  make  a  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Can  the  Senator 
give  us  a  time  when  the  temporary  de- 
bate on  the  interim  agreement  will  sub- 
side? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  2  minutes,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  minutes? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  Just  submitted 
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an  amendnieat,  and  then,  in  courtesy, 
some  of  my  colleagues  wanted  to  re- 
spond. Two  minutes  should  dispose  of 
my  part  of  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  2:40  p.m.  I 
may  be  recognized  to  return  to  the  pend- 
ing buiiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICETl.  Without 
obje  .Icn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senaior  from  Kentucky  knows,  I  have 
nothing  but  respect  for  him.  He  is  being 
vep-  !.:odest  in  what  he  has  had  to  s?y. 
The  i.iCts  are  that  he  has  taken  a  long 
and  ncta  interest  in  strategic  and  for- 
eign j.^licy  problems,  and  he  h?.s  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  arms  control  legisla- 
tion. 

First,  I  just  want  to  observe  that  in 
the  revised  language  there  is  nothing  in 
the  amendment  about  abrogating  the 
tieatv  or  the  agreement.  The  amendment 
accomplishes  what  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  wanting  to  accomplish: 
that  Congress — the  Senate  in  particu- 
ljv_.should  not  only  give  its  ccn.sont.  but 
give  its  advice. 

AH  I  am  suggesting  in  this  amend- 
ment—and it  is  not  a  restriction  in  any 
legal  sen=:e.  shape,  or  form  on  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  the  President  and 
Mr.  Brezhnev — is  that  as  our  negotiators 
L'j  to  SALT  11,  what  is  wTong  with  in- 
si.^ting  on  equality?  Numerical  equality 
is  impoi  tant.  Equality  is  not  just  a  mat- 
ter of  numbers.  I  think  my  good  friend 
r.eglected  to  point  out  that  we  have  en- 
cored into  an  Interim  agreement  in  which 
tlie  Soviets  not  only  are  permitted  a  50- 
uercent  advantage  in  numbers  of  stra- 
to'-i-  delivery  systems,  but  they  are  per- 
mitted a  substantial  advantage  in  throw- 
weight. 

What  I  am  doing  here  is  restating  the 
;>osltion  taken  by  the  administration 
tiiat  in  SALT  11  we  are  going  to  try  to 
achieve  what  we  achieved  in  SALT  in 
connection  with  the  Treaty  on  ABM's— 
and  that  is  equality.  In  the  ABM  Treaty, 
as  v.e  know,  each  country  is  allowed  tro 
ABM  sites. 

What  in  the  world  is  wTong  ^uth  In- 
sisting upon  strategic  equality?  Pa;  t  ad- 
ministrations, past  Presidents  of  both 
parties,  Secretaries  of  Defense  coming 
before  the  Congress,  have  talked  about 
U.S.  strategic  superiority,  and  we  have 
gone  from  superiority  to  parity,  and  in 
the  interim  agreement  before  the  Senate 
we  have  subparity.  What  Is  uTong  with 
asking  for  equality? 

Surelv  if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
agreement  that  v\M  stabilize,  and  not  de- 
stabilize, each  side  is  entitled  to  the 
means  bv  which  it  can  defend  itself  with 
a  survivable  force.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  have  something  more  than  the 
other  side.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  are 
entitled  to  equality,  and  that  we  should 
not  fettle  for  Inferiority. 

In  connection  with  my  chairmanship 
of  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Limitation,  on  SALT,  I  have  fol- 
lowed for  3  years  the  meetings  at  Hel- 
sinki and  in  Vienna.  I  have  spent  days 
in  hearings,  taking  the  testimony  and 
questioning  the  witnesses  and  every  word 
in  the  amendment  is  backed  up  by  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee. 


I  beUeve  that  what  we  have  done  here 
with  this  amendment  is  to  exercise  our 
constitutional  obligation  of  giving  our 
advice  as  well  as  our  consent.  I  recall  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  frequently  spoken  out 
on  the  need  for  the  Congress  to  give  its 
advice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2:40  p.m.  having  arrived 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  30  seconds  to  respond? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  extended  for  30 
seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tlie  Senator  has  pleaded 
the  necessity  of  equality  if  this  coimtry 
is  to  maintain  the  survivability  of  the 
deterrent.  I  am  for  equality  and  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  deterrent.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  can  only  identify  the  Sena- 
tor's purpose  from  his  first  amendment 
and  now  from  his  second,  which  I  have 
now  seen  and  from  his  remarks  on  this 
floor  a  few  days  ago  and  his  remarks 
today. 

The  Senator  has  just  said  that  the 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons  has  left 
us  at  subparity.  If  so,  we  ought  to  vote 
against  it.  Tlie  new  language,  and  I  am 
reading  it.  implies  that  in  the  future  a 
President  may  limit  the  United  States  to 
levels  of  strategic  forces  that  are  inher- 
ently inferior — of  course,  we  are  not  for 
that.  But  that  is  the  implication  of  the 
Senator's  remarks.  The  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  add  to  the  agree- 
ment and  it  may  cast  doubt  on  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Five  seconds.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  may  be  added  as 
cosponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  hour  of  2:40  p.m.  having  arrived, 
the  Senate  will  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
Hart  amendment,  which  I  understand  is 
now  pending,  occur  at  the  hour  of  4:30 
p.m..  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  time 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Hr.  H.».rt)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 


W\GE  RATES  FOR  PREVAILING 
RATE  EMPLO'yEES — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 


on  H.R.  9092,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreei:ig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
9092)  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for  fix- 
ing and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pi-oceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(.The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  1,  1372,  at  pp. 
26178-26179.) 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  because  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  printed  the  con- 
ference report,  the  rule  on  printing  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  After  a  full  and  fair  con- 
ference, the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  have  reached  agreement  with  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  three  areas  of 
basic  disagreement  between  us.  I  believe 
that  the  conference  substitute  is  an  equi- 
table settlement  of  the  differences. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  ex- 
plains these  differences.  Essentially  they 
are:  First,  that  the  Senate  recedes  on 
its  objection  to  the  Federal  Prevailing 
Rate  Advisory  Committee,  except  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  rather  than  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  second, 
that  the  rates  of  pay  for  employees  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Co.  In  the  canal  zone 
not  be  required  to  be  maritime  industry 
rates,   but  that  the   company's  discre- 
tionary authority  to  establish  their  rates 
of  pay,  which  is  existing  law,  shall  be 
retained.  This  was  an  important  differ- 
ence between  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  only  because  of  the  House's 
strong  position  against  a  change  in  the 
existing  law   that  the  Senate  receded. 
I  believe  this  matter  should  be  given 
further  study.  The  Panama  Canal  Co. 
pays  rates  which  are  substantially  below 
the  going  rate  in  the  maritime  industry 
to  Panamanians  who  work  as  line  han- 
dlers on  ships  going  through  the  canal. 
The  company's  justification  for  this  pol- 
icy, which  in  my  opinion  is  without  mer- 
it, is  that  the  minimum  wr.ge  in  Panama 
for  this  sort  of  work  is  50  to  70  cents  an 
hour.  I  do  not  believe  that  peonage  else- 
where should  ever  serve  as  justification 
for  low  wages  for  employees  of  an  agency 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  Senate  managers  re- 
ceded on  this  point  for  the  time  being. 
I  expect  that  we  will  look  into  this  mat- 
ter early  in  the  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress,  and  I  hope  at  that  time  that 
the  interested  parties  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  committee  a  thorough  analy- 
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sis  of  the  wage  and  employment  sy.stcm 
in  the  zone  so  that  we  will  have  the  best 
information  avail:;ble  upon  v.  iiich  to  base 
our  decision. 

The  third  point  of  disagreement  was 
the  effective  daie  of  the  bill.  On  this 
point  the  House  receded  to  the  Senate, 
which  provided  an  effective  date  for  the 
fourth  step  of  the  pay  rate  to  be  payable 
whenever  the  President  ceases  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  under  the  Economic 
StabilLiation  Act  of  1972,  or  April  1973, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

I  move  that  the  Senr.te  agree  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  a.o;reeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R,  9092,  the  Federal 
Wage  Board  bill  is  nov.-  before  the  Senate 
for  con.siderotion. 

I  oppo.sed  this  legislation  v.hen  it  was 
brought  uo  for  debate  in  the  Senate  ear- 
lier this  yenr  ?.nd  I  continue  to  oppose  it. 
All  of  the  provisions  which  made  this 
bill  objectionable  in  the  first  instance 
have  not  been  improved  by  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  measure  still  contains  those  pro- 
visions which: 

First.  Would  destroy  the  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  principle  governing  Federal 
blue  collar  pay  by  setting  Federal  pay  12 
percent  above  that  of  private  industry. 
This  percenters  would  be  19 '2  percent 
higher  than  private  industry  for  swing 
shift  Federal  blue  colls  r  workers  and  22 
percent  hi-jher  for  tliose  on  night  shift. 
Second.  Would  allow  the  pay  of  the 
510,000  Federal  blue  collar  worker.?— less 
than  1  r'^i'cent  of  the  nrtional  work 
fovce — to  ?..?t  the  wage  pace  for  the  other 
84  million  American  workers. 

Third.  Thre.itens  the  loss  of  jobs  for 
2:^,500  Fer'-'ral  employee-,  as  the  Federal 
dei-iartments  and  ar;encies  worild  prob- 
ablv  have  to  absorb  the  full  $173  million 
co?t  of  th's  legislation. 

Fourth.  Threatens  the  reduction  in  pay 
rnd  ci'^C;  of  another  117,000  other  Fed- 
eral emp'o  ."^cs  because  for  every  reduc- 
tion in  fore:-  of  cne  worker,  there  is  us- 
ually an  accpmnn"  ino-  "bumring  donn" 
in  pay  and  prade  of  five  other  v.orkers. 
This  would  cnme  on  the  heels  of  a  52.000 
job  cut  of  5  percent  in  Federal  employ- 
ment estim-'.t.^d  for  fi.sor.l  year  1972. 

Fifth.  V.'ill,  bcc.use  of  the  12  percent 
fibove  comparability  p.'^y  with  private  in- 
dustry, result,  in  a  continuou.s  staircase 
e<;calntion  of  v;aies,  as  private  indu;trv 
workers  will  seek  equal  pay  \%ith  Federal 
workers,  and  Federal  pav  by  lav,-  must 
rise  12  percent  above  private  industry. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  will  seriously  ag- 
gravate the  already  critical  problem  of 
inflation. 

The  Federal  blue  collar  emplo^'ee  pay 
schedule  h;;s.  since  October  1968.  been 
administered  under  a  Coordinated  Fed- 
eral Wage  System.  Under  this  new  sys- 
tem, uniform  policies  and  procedures  for 
conducting  wage  surveys  and  setting 
v,-age  rates  a'-rlying  to  all  Federal  agen- 
cies have  been  established. 

Uniform  lob  grading  systems  and 
standards  likewise  have  been  developed 
and  now  apply  to  all  agencies  so  that 
jobs  are  :  li'.ed  in  proper  grades  under 
standardized  wage  schedules. 


As  the  coordinated  Federal  wage  sys- 
tem was  established  only  3  years  ago 
xmder  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  as 
it  has  worked  well  so  far,  enactment  of 
this  bill  is  most  premature  and  imwar- 
ranted.  This  system  should  be  given 
more  time  to  prove  itself. 

The  pay  rates  of  Federal  blue  collar 
employees  under  the  coordinated  system 
have  by  and  large  been  substantial. 

In  the  68  largest  wage  survey  areas, 
covering  403,053  employees  or  79  percent 
of  all  Federal  wage  board  employees,  the 
average  total  pay  increase  for  the  period 
1961  tl-u'ough  1971  was  65.18  percent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  total  averace  pay  in- 
crease granted  by  the  Congress  to  the 
Federal  statutory  salaried  or  v.hite  collar 
employees  for  the  same  period  was  55.26 
percent  or  9.82  percent  less. 

Under  the  present  coordinated  Fed- 
eral v.age  system,  all  nonsupervisory 
wage  ir-a.d  pay  grade.;  have  tliixe  steps. 
The  first  step  is  96  percent  of  the  aver- 
age private  industry  wage  for  that  par- 
ticular sk-ill;  the  second  step,  is  100  per- 
cent 01  the  private  industrj-  a\erage;  and, 
the  third  step,  is  104  percent  of  the  pri- 
vate industrv  average.  It  takes  an  em- 
ployee, if  liis  work  is  satisfacloiT.  6 
montlis  to  move  from  the  first  to  the 
second  step  and  1  year  and  6  months  to 
move  from  the  second  to  the  third  step, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  2  years  of  satisfac- 
tory service,  a  Federal  wage  board  em- 
ployee is  mailing  4  percent  more  than 
the  average  of  his  counterparts  in  private 
industry.  This  difference  with  the  Fed- 
e'T-1  employee  making  4  percent  more 
thin  ins  privrte  industry  counterpart  i.s 
maintained  throughout  the  employee's 
career. 

However,  tliis  4  percent  difference  at 
the  top  level  has  not  resulted  in  any  gre.i. 
disparity  in  wages  between  Fecleral  and 
pri^•ate  industiy  pay. 

H.R.  9032  would  change  the  present 
wage  board  system  drastically  by  addin; 
to  the  present  three-step  v:vse  schedule 
an  additional  founh  and  f.fth  steps.  The 
fourth  step  would  be  108  pe-.cent  of  the 
averf^j  jn-v.iiling  '.■livate  i:^r''.i-a-y  v;ar;p 
and  the  fifth  step  would  be  112  percent  of 
tlie  average  private  industiy  ware. 

This  means  that  instead  r>f  4  percent 
more  than  that  of  private  industrj-.  Fed- 
eral blue  collar  employees  at  the  top  step 
oi  their  pay  schedule  would  be  making 
12  percent  more.  It  would  put  nrivat?  in- 
dustry 12  percent  behind  the  Federal 
Government  and  v.ould  have  the  effect  of 
causinr^  private  industry  workers  to  prest 
for  wacre  increases  bringing  them  up  to 
the  Federal  employee  level.  The  ultimate 
effect  v.ill  be  a  continuous  staircase  es- 
calation of  wages  as  private  industry 
workers  will  seek  to  equal  Federal  pay 
and  Federal  pay  by  law  must  rise  12  per- 
cent above  private  industrj*. 

This  T^-ill  aggravate  the  already  serious 
problem  of  inflation  under  which  all  in 
our  country  are  suffering.  Passage  of  this 
bill  would  mean  that  less  than  1  percent 
of  our  national  work  force  would  be  set- 
ting the  pay  race  for  the  remaining  05 
percent.  This  excludes  Federal  white  col- 
lar employees  and  military  personnel.  In- 
stead of  Federal  wages  following  private 
industry,  as  It  sho^ild  be,  the  1  percent 
will  be  leading  the  9.'>  percent  in  an  un- 
ending spiral  of  i^ay  increases.  The  result 


can  only  be  utter  chaos,  increased  imem- 
ployment,  and  greater  inflation. 

Although  Federal  blue  collar  pay 
should  not  dictate  the  pay  rates  for  pri- 
vate industry;  neither  should  it  unduly 
lag  behind.  The  fact  is  that,  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  pay  for  Federal  blue  collar 
employees  has  not  lar^ged  behind  private 
industry.  In  the  case  of  Federal  blue  col- 
lar employees  with  2  or  more  years  serv- 
ice, their  pav  already  is  4  percent  higher 
than  the  private  industrj-  average. 

The  price  tag  for  this  legislation  re- 
mains at  an  estimated  $178,000,000.  In 
terms  of  Federal  jobs  the  S178.000  000 
represents  23.500  job-. 

Because  of  the  usual  pra^'tice  of  requir- 
ing Federal  agencies  to  abc^orb  the  costs 
of  em.ployee  pay  increases,  if  this  bill  is 
enacted,  the  agencies  will  have  to  make 
up  the  $178,000,000  cost  out  of  their 
operating  budgets.  This  means  that  ap- 
proximately 23.500  Federal  jobs  will  have 
to  be  cut  in  order  to  obtain  the  money 
to  pay  for  these  wage  increases. 

In  addition,  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  adversely  affect  approximate- 
ly 117,500  other  F'-dcral  employees  be- 
cause of  the  exeicising  of  bumping  and 
retrenchment  rights  under  the  2  3. 5.0  job 
cut. 

It  is  obvious  that  passage  of  this  bill 
can  work  almost  an  immediate  hardship 
on  approximately  140.0C0  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  families. 

As  a  Senator  reoresentin?:  a  State 
which  has  over  21,000  Federal  employees. 
I  knovv-  how  sericus  th.e  loss  of  Federal 
jobs  can  be  not  only  to  the  employee  and 
his  family  but  also  to  the  economy  of  the 
community  and  State. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  con- 
sequences of  H.P..  P092,  if  it  becomes 
law.  RIF's  in  the  Fe-'e-al  Gover-nment 
have  been  in  progress  for  several  fiscal 
years,  inchidinr  ihe  last  fiscal  year,  when 
the  Frderal  Gcernment  -a as  attempting 
to  reduce  Federal  emplovment  1  :y  "  per- 
0"?^.  App'.c'i.^.u.'r"''  52.0'  )  jobs  were  es- 
liriTted  to  have  been  loit  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

Enactm.ent  of  this  legislation  will  only 
generate  more  KIF's  and  increased  un- 
employment, "'.xz  Conrrcss  in  this  in- 
stance will  have  to  take  the  blame. 

I  oppose  tl".r  conference  rcpfr-t  on  H.R. 
9092  for  the  same  reasons  that  I  op'^os-xi 
the  bill  wh?n  it  came  before  the  fenate 
a  month  and  a  half  a?o.  I  a-n  cominred 
it  will  cut  Federal  employncit  putting 
thousnno's  of  Federal  employees  o'.t  of 
jobs  and  reducino:  th.e  pay  of  thousands 
of  others.  It  will  c'eal  a  severe  setback  to 
the  President's  effort  to  halt  r.nemploy- 
ment  and  inflation.  It  will  precipitate  an 
unending  upward  staircase  escal  tion 
betv-.cen  th.-^  T'e-k-ral  rni  private  blue 
collar  pay  Injuring  all  America. 

I  was  advised  this  morning  by  ThS. 
Civil  Service  remmi'-siin  Chair:r.an 
Robert  E.  Hanpton.  that  he  likewise  op- 
poses H.R.  9092  and  will  rccommer.d  a 
veto  by  the  President.  He  shares  the  sam-^ 
fears  I  do  about  this  measure,  and  par- 
ticularly the  12  percent  above  private 
industry  comparability  which  Federal 
blue  co'.la''  cm;''';oy':es  would  rrr-.'ive. 
Likewise.  I  understand  the  Office  0:" 
Management  and  B'.dget  will  join  Ciiair- 
man  Hampton  in  rtcommending  a  \8to. 
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I  had  hoped  that  the  Congress  could 
have  sent  a  Federal  wage  board  bill  to 
the  White  House  that  had  a  chance  of 
being  signed  into  law,  but  that  is  not  the 
case. 

I  regret  the  action  of  the  conference 
on  H.R.  9092  and  strongly  oppose  Sen- 
ate approval  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  Intend  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment,  which  would 
seek  to  prohibit  the  private  ownership  of 
handgims. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  a  very  strong  commitment 
to  the  elimination  of  handguns  in  this 
country,  and,  of  course,  he  has  his  right 
to  his  opinion.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
those  who  possess,  in  an  equal  amount 
and  degree  of  strength,  the  opinion  that 
the  position  to  which  he  subscribes  in  his 
amendment  is  not  a  soimd  one  and 
should  not  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  mean  that  guns  would 
actually  effectively  be  prohibited  and 
wiped  from  the  scene  and  that  gun  crimes 
would  end.  if  that  could  be  guaranteed 
as  the  result.  It  would  certainly  by  very, 
very  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  voting 
against  the  amendment.  Unhappily,  the 
public  support  for  such  a  stand  Is  not 
quite  as  strong.  In  my  judgment,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  have  us 
believe. 

There  are  many  persuasive  reasons 
which  firmly  reject  any  practicability  of 
the  amendment's  successfully  achieving 
a  disappearance  of  guns  from  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  One  indication  of  that  is  the 
results  of  a  series  of  polls. 

Let  me  describe  three  of  them.  One  of 
them  happens  to  be  a  poll  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  a  journal  with  a  good  deal 
of  renown  in  the  home  State  of  the  Sen- 
ator who  has  proposed  this  amendment. 
Under  this  bill,  all  private  citizens 
would  have  to  turn  in  their  guns  within 
180  days;  and  s^ter  this  amnesty  period, 
they  could  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment of  up  to  5  years  and  a  $5,000  fine. 
If  they  turned  them  in  in  time,  they 
would  get  $25  a  gun.  If  the  fair  market 
value  was  greater  than  that,  they  would 
be  padd  that  much  additional  money. 

Shortly  after  this  proposal  was  first 
announced,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  asked 
Its  readers  to  comment  on  this  question: 
Do  you  agree  with  Senator  Hart's  propooal 
tbat  the  Oo^emment  buy  and  destroy  all 
handguns  In  the  United  States  and  that  a 
five-year  prison  sentence  be  banded  out  for 
their  posBesBlon? 

In  response,  74.5  percent  disagreed; 
25.5  percent  agreed.  That  is  in  a  State 
that  Is  not  known  for  Its  antipathy  to- 


ward the  Senator  from  Michigan.  They 
have  been  retimilng  him  to  office  quite 
regularly,  and  I  presume  he  hopes  they 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Another  instance  of  a  poll  which  is 
quite  persuasive  happened  not  too  long 
ago.  Last  November,  a  public  television 
program  carried  a  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  debate  was  on  a  program  known 
as  "The  Advocate."  and  it  was  broadcast 
from  Los  Angeles  and  from  Boston.  The 
question  debated  was  whether  there 
should  be  a  national  ban  on  handguns, 
a  very  simple  proposition,  totally  under- 
standable. The  public's  response  by  mall 
was  the  second  largest  in  the  3-year  his- 
tory of  the  program;  31.000  viewers,  writ- 
ing In  to  express  their  opinion  on  this 
subject  answered  to  the  call  for  an  opin- 
ion. Eighty-three  percent  of  those  writ- 
ing in,  or  25,690  members  of  the  public, 
opposed  a  national  ban  on  handgun  own- 
ership. 

About  the  same  time — November  19  of 
Ifiist  year,  to  be  exact — Life  magazine 
published  an  article  about  the  attitude  of 
New  York  City  residents  toward  crime. 
Readers  were  asked  to  express  an  opin- 
ion by  way  of  a  brief  questionnaire.  The 
results,  based  on  responses  from  43.000 
members  of  the  public,  were  published 
In  Life's  Issue  of  January  14.  That  is  a 
sizable  amoimt  In  a  poll.  The  result  re- 
veals that  some  30  percent  of  those  who 
responded  keep  a  gun  at  home  for  pro- 
tection. The  percentage  ranged  from  20 
percent  In  the  larger  cities  to  36  percent 
In  towns  under  50,000.  Of  particular  in- 
terest in  this  regard  is  Life's  observation 
that: 

Chin  control  laws,  particularly  those  by 
Senator  Hart  of  Michigan  and  Mayor  Und- 
say  of  New  York,  found  no  sympathy  among 
the  letter  writers. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  three  polls  that 
are  practical.  They  are  not  scientific 
polls  of.  say.  1.412  people  in  50  States 
that  are  then  extrapolated  Into  all  kinds 
of  fanciful  and  conjectural  figures,  leav- 
ing many  to  wonder  just  how  accurate 
they  are.  Here  is  a  practical  situation, 
readily,  and  easily  understood,  with  a 
prompt  response  to  the  issue  at  hand — 
overwhelmingly  turned  down. 

But  that  is  not  the  first  time.  We  have 
the  situation  in  the  various  large  cities 
that  make  gims  illegal.  Guns  are  made 
illegal  if  they  are  not  registered  or  if 
they  are  not  registered  and  a  permit  or 
license  Is  not  issued  to  own  them  or  to 
carry  them. 

New  York  City  has  had  such  a  law 
for  many,  many  years.  Since  1911,  in 
fact.  We  have  the  testimony  in  the  hear- 
ings from  Mayor  Lindsay  and  Police 
Commissioner  Murphy,  who  testified 
that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  reg- 
istration and  a  permit  are  required. 
20,000  permits  for  handguns  have  been 
issued.  Their  estimate  was  that  there 
were  500,000  guns — illegal  guns — in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  Is  a  very 
reliable  newspaper  In  many  things,  esti- 
mated the  figure  at  a  million  illegal  guns 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  his  testimony, 
Lloyd  Cutler,  Director  of  the  Commission 
cm  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
cited  the  figure  of  a  million  illegal  gims 
in  New  York  City. 

That  would  Indicate  that  although  a 


law  was  passed  In  New  York  City  mak- 
ing those  gwas  Illegal  imless  they  were 
registered  and  a  license  was  procured  for 
them,  there  are  between  500,000  and  a 
million  citizens  in  New  York  City  who 
said: 

We  don't  believe  In  it.  We  don't  think  this 
law  Is  reasonable.  We  don't  believe  it  Is  that 
serious.  We're  going  to  keep  the  guns. 

Mr.  Cahalan,  the  prosecutor  of  Wayne 
County,  Mich.,  testified  that  there  were 
some  500.000  Illegal  gims  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  because  they  were  not  properly 
TGsris  tercel  < 

What  does  that  mean?  That  means 
that  if  a  law  Is  passed  prohibiting  the 
ownership  of  guns,  a  national  law,  In  the 
entire  United  States,  It  will  meet  a  sim- 
ilar treatment. 

I  should  like  to  produce  another  item 
of  proof:  The  latest  figxires  we  have  for 
the  manufacture  of  guns  came  to  ap- 
proximately 2.5  million  a  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  deliberately  as  I  can.  I  should 
like  to  pose  this  question:  Who  buys 
those  guns?  Is  It  the  crooks?  Is  It  the 
murderers?  Is  It  the  shooters  of  people 
who  are  making  a  living  as  a  criminal 
proposition?  It  Is  not.  It  Is  the  ordinary, 
nm-of-the-mlll  citizenry  throughout  the 
50  States  of  the  Union— 2.5  million  a 
year,  Mr.  President.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  a  repudiation  of  any  suggestion 
that  one  could  effectively  enforce  a  law 
that  would  seek,  on  a  national  basis,  to 
ban  private  ownership  of  handguns. 

I  neglected  to  mention  that  In  New 
York  City  they  have  32,000  policemen, 
with  anywhere  from  500.000  to  a  million 
handguns  fioatlng  around  or  resting  in 
dresser  drawers  or  wherever.  If  we  were 
to  impose  a  ban  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
how  many  policemen  would  It  take,  how 
many  marshals  would  It  take,  to  enforce 
a  ban  of  that  kind?  Certainly,  it  would  be 
in  sufficient  number  that  it  would  con- 
stitute a  national  police  force,  even  if  It 
were  for  only  that  purpose.  If  created  and 
If  It  were  to  exist  for  any  amoimt  of  time, 
sure  enough,  this  busybody  Congress 
would  find  many,  many  other  duties  to 
assign  to  this  national  police  force.  I  can- 
not understand  how  people  who  are 
classified  generally  as  liberals  and  as 
having  a  liberal  philosophy  could  sub- 
scribe to  a  bill  which  either  would  not  be 
enforced  or  under  which  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  enforce  it  with  a  na- 
tional police  force. 

Let  us  remember  that  in  America,  the 
primary  and  fundamental  responsibility 
for  law  enforcement  rests  with  the  States 
and  with  their  political  subdivisions.  Un- 
less a  law  Is  reasonable,  imless  it  is  a 
recipient  of  public  support,  unless  the 
criminal  justice  system  accepts  It  and 
prosecutes  the  cases  and  punishes  the 
cases  of  violation,  that  law  will  not  suc- 
ceed by  way  of  enforcement.  It  just  can- 
not do  it. 

We  have  many  Indications  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  certainly  one  of  them  is  to  be 
foimd  In  the  testimony  of  Police  Chief 
Jerry  Wilson  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
He  said: 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  by  this  thought 
that  we  are  asking  additional  national  legis- 
lation with  stlffer  penalties  for  users  of  hand- 
guns. Quite  the  contrary.  I  am  convinced 
that,  In  the  area  of  dealing  with  Individual 
offenders,  we  now  have,  for  the  most  part, 
sufficient  legislation.  What  we  do  not  have. 
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however.  Is  the  realization  by  other  Integral 
agencies  In  the  criminal  Justice  system,  In- 
cluding prosecutive,  judicial  and  corrections 
officials,  that  the  unlawful  possession  of  a 
firearm,  In  Itself.  Is  a  crime  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  a  person 
actually  convicted  (not  merely  arrested) 
under  the  misdemeanor  portion  of  the 
statute  during  the  months  of  the  study  had 
a  two  out  of  three  chance  of  not  receiving 
a  single  day  in  jail.  As  Indicated  above,  when 
all  arrests  under  the  misdemeanor  section  of 
the  statute  are  considered,  the  chances  of 
not  being  imprisoned  at  all  are  better  than 
five  out  of  six. 

He  then  submitted  the  report. 

The  police  chief  put  his  finger  on  it 
when  he  said  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  do  not  consider  this  as 
serious.  They  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  law  at  aU;  they  do  not  think  It  Is 
reasonable.  The  criminal  justice  system 
does  not  accept  It  as  something  that  is 
serious.  The  prosecutors  do  not  prose- 
cute; they  do  not  inflict  the  penalties 
that  are  allowed. 

A  second  conviction  calls  for  imprison- 
ment for  from  5  to  10  years.  If  It  Is  a  first 
charge  of  carrying  concealed  weapons 
which  has  been  preceded  by  conviction 
for  another  felony,  the  sentence  is  also 
5  to  10  years  for  the  second  offense. 

In  order  to  determine  what  the  effect 
of  a  proposed  law  would  be,  an  examina- 
tion into  the  operation  of  existing  legis- 
lation on  the  same  subject  is  always 
valuable.  It  is  doubly  so  In  the  area  of 
gun  control,  since  a  nvunber  of  jurisdic- 
tions exist  where  ownership  and  use  of 
handguns  Is  tightly  controlled  by  law. 

Here  In  the  District  of  Columbia  one 
may  not  carry  a  pistol  without  a  special 
license  to  do  so.  A  recent  study  by  Police 
Chief  Jerry  Wilson  has  cast  some  Inter- 
esting light  on  how  violations  of  the  law 
governing  this  actlvty,  which  can  be 
punished  by  up  to  1  year  imprisonment 
for  a  first  offense,  are  being  handled. 
Over  the  3 -month  period  under  study  361 
verified  cases  were  initiated  by  arrests 
for  carr3ing  a  dangerous  weapon.  Forty- 
five  percent  of  these  were  dropped  by 
prosecutors  without  referral  to  court. 
The  remaining  cases  went  to  trial  and,  of 
those,  79  percent — or  157  cases— resulted 
In  convictions. 

These  157  convictions  provide  the  most 
interesting  statistic.  Of  this  number  103, 
or  66  percent,  resulted  In  a  sentence  of  a 
simple  monetary  fine,  suspended  sen- 
tence, or  probation.  The  plain  fact  re- 
vealed by  this  study,  at  least  for  the  pe- 
riod covered.  Is  that  a  person  convicted 
imder  this  statute  had  a  two-out-of- 
three  chance  of  not  receiving  a  sJigle 
day  in  jail. 

A  sampling  of  the  New  York  experi- 
ence imder  the  well-known  Sullivan  law 
is  also  of  Interest.  As  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  was  Informed  fcy 
Commissioner  Murphy  of  New  York,  a 
20  percent  sampling  of  the  arrests  for 
handgxm  possession  offenses  was  taken 
over  the  first  3  months  of  1971.  This 
resulted  in  a  study  of  156  cases,  136  of 
which  were  Initiated  as  felonies  and  20  of 
which  were  misdemeanors.  When  these 
cases  were  prosecuted.  75  of  them,  or  48 
percent,  resulted  In  convictions — all  for 
misdemeanor  violations.  Of  these  75  con- 
victions 62,  or  83  percent,  resulted  In  a 


fine,  suspension,  probation,  or  the  like. 
In  New  York  the  situation  proved  to  be 
even  more  extreme  than  in  Washington. 
During  the  period  studied  a  person  con- 
victed imder  the  Sullivan  law  had  better 
than  a  foiu--out-of-five  chance  of  not 
receiving  a  single  day  In  jail. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee also  received  information  on  the 
situation  in  Chicago,  which  supplements 
State  gun  control  laws  with  Its  own  regis- 
tration ordinances.  During  June  of  1971 
In  Chicago  there  were  a  total  of  337  de- 
fendants adjudicated  for  firearms  vio- 
lations. Of  these  129,  or  38  percent,  were 
convicted.  Jail  terms  for  those  convicted 
were  even  more  scarce  than  in  either 
Washington  or  New  York.  Fully  119  of 
these  individuals  received  a  form  of  sen- 
tence not  Including  confinement.  In 
Chicago  during  June  of  last  year,  there- 
fore, a  defendant  convicted  of  a  firearms 
violation  had  better  than  a  nine-out-of- 
10  chance  of  avoiding  a  jail  term. 

From  the  information  available  It  Is 
safe  to  assume  that  a  similar  situation 
exists  In  all  large  cities  throughout  the 
country,  despite  the  efforts  of  overbiu-- 
dened  law  enforcement  officers  to  bring 
to  justice  people  who  possess  handgims 
In  violation  of  State  law  or  city  ordinance. 
Those  who  do  finally  receive  convictions 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  receiving 
nothing  more  than  a  wrist  slap.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  numerous  and  complex, 
but  the  end  result  is  clear  and  speaks  for 
Itself.  Would  a  Federal  law  which  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  the  same  result  be 
treated  any  differently? 

The  final  basic  principle  to  be  consid- 
ered Is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  Im- 
portant one.  Everyone  wants  to  reduce 
crime,  except  of  course  the  criminal.  But 
crime  is  a  good  deal  different  In  different 
places.  One  need  only  examine  the  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  each  year  to 
verify  this.  Our  constitutional  form  of 
government  wisely  leaves  crime  control, 
as  a  general  proposition,  to  State  and 
local  jurisdiction.  There  is  a  system  of 
Federal  criminal  laws,  but  these  relate 
only  to  truly  national  matters  where 
there  is  a  clear  Federal  nexus  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  vast  majority  of  crimes  committed 
with  handgims  are  local  crimes.  Like 
other  crimes  of  a  local  nature,  they  can 
best  be  legislated  against  and  enforced 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  In  many 
jurisdictions,  legislation  already  exists 
for  those  who  advocate  tighter  handgun 
controls.  If  the  people  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion want  such  laws  to  work,  the  enforce- 
ment must  be  improved.  Again,  this  im- 
provement must  take  place  at  the  State 
and  local  level.  This  is  the  place  where 
the  attitudes  of  the  people  and  the  par- 
ticular aspects  of  the  crime  problem  can 
be  taken  Into  full  consideration  by  pub- 
lic officials. 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  I  mentioned  a 
televised  debate  on  gun  control  which 
occurred  on  the  program  entitled  "The 
Advocates"  last  November.  During  this 
debate.  Prof.  Ernest  Van  Den  Haag  ap- 
peared as  a  witness.  Prof.  Van  Den  Haag. 
a  psychologist,  is  professor  of  social 
philosophy  at  New  York  University.  Dur- 
ing his  appearance  he  responded  to  a 


question  by  a  former  member  of  this 
body.  Joseph  Tydings,  in  a  very  eloquent 
and  logical  manner  on  the  utility  of  a 
national  handgun  prohibition.  I  would 
like  to  close  my  remarks  with  Professor 
Van  Den  Haag's  words: 

The  prohibition  would  not  reduce  the 
number  of  handguns  in  lUegal  possession  by 
crhnlnals.  And  the  murder  rate  depends.  In 
general,  on  the  number  of  criminals  and  the 
murder  rate  by  guns  depends  on  the  number 
of  guns  criminals  have,  not  the  number  of 
guns  In  general. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
consider  carefully  these  quoted  words, 
and  the  basic  principles  which  I  have 
tried  to  present  In  a  factual,  realistic 
way. 

I  b^eve  that  these  facts  point  in  a 

most  compelling  way  to  the  rejection  of 

this  amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

oppose  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  how  much 

time  I  have  consumed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  12  minutes:  he  has  38 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  fioor  for  the  time  being.  In  deference 
to  any  Senators  who  might  wish  to  argue 
the  merits,  or  any  alleged  merits,  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  Sen- 
ator yields  time,  the  time  will  run  equal- 
ly against  both  sides. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  time  to  be  divided 

equally,  when  there  is  no  request  to  the 

contrary.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  shall  address  my  remarks  to  the  bill 
itself  but  shall,  of  course,  study  the 
amendment  very  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  we  are  debat- 
ing today,  that  of  handgxm  control,  is  of 
Immense  Importance.  Crimes  committed 
with  the  use  of  firearms  have  risen 
markedly  over  the  last  few  years.  Since 
1968,  murders  by  firearms  increased  17 
percent;  aggravated  assault,  by  23  per- 
cent; and  robbery,  by  198  percent.  Hand- 
guns have  played  a  major  role  In  such 
crimes. 

The  legislation  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering seeks  to  apply  a  measured 
remedy  to  what  has  become  a  serious 
problem  in  this  country. 

We  all  know  what  an  emotional, 
strongly  felt  issue  gun  control  is.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  this  spring 
in  the  wsike  of  the  assassination  attempt 
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against  Governor  Wallace.  The  letters 
indicated  that  there  is  strong,  growing 
sentiment  for  additional  legislation  to 
curb  the  criminal  mi.-u.5e  of  a  tacarm  and 
for  prosecuting  offenders  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  ilie  law. 

On  th?  other  hand,  uiany  citizens  con- 
tinue to  hold  veiy  strong  views  against 
any  fcrm  of  t:un  control.  I  recall  very 
vividly  the  cJcoaie  in  1968  over  gun  con- 
trol und  tiie  fears  which  many  citizens 
had  t'lat  the  Congrci:;  was  overstepping 
its  autiionty  and  Lnposing  some  ridicu- 
lous law  tliat  would  impinge  on  the  rights 
of  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

We  know  today  that  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  19b8  did  not  unnecessarily  intrude 
on  those  individuals  who  have  a  legiti- 
mate right  to  a  gun.  Even  the  National 
Rifle  Association  has  called  for  stricter 
enforcement  of  existing  gun  control 
laws. 

We  have  become  aware,  however,  that 
there  are  serious  loopholes  to  the  1968 
law  that  irrust  be  corrected.  When  the 
Congress  enacted  the  provision  banning 
tlie  forei,;'.!  importation  of  cheap,  easily 
concealable  handguns,  it  did  not  fully 
consider  the  fact  that  the  market  in 
domestically  produced  handguns  would 
quickly  begin  to  fiouri.-h.  Today  we  s*e 
the  results  of  that  oversight. 

Domestic  production  of  cheap,  unsafe 
handguno — kni.vvu  as  Saiurday  night 
si'Cciais — v'-ached  he  1  million  mark 
durhig  1970.  One  new  handgun  is  sold 
in  tiie  United  States  every  13  seconds. 
Saturday  nit'^t  specials  were  used  in  43 
percent  of  the  hanu-'Lm  murders  th:\t  oc- 
curred in  1970 — rlmost  4.000  victims. 

Furthermore,  rifles,  shotguns,  and 
handgvins  were  u.ved  in  well  over  two- 
thirds  of  tlte  1.5,000  deaths  by  murder  in 
1970. 

Last  ycfr,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
where  we  have  stringent  local  firearms 
regulations,  more  t.nan  450  persons  lo-st 
their  lives  by  h^nd^ons.  This  fact  be- 
comes even  m.ore  ."^ignific.^.nt  when  yon 
co'isirier  that  64  percent  of  all  homi- 
cides in  Chicago  r.e'-3  bet'veen  friends 
and  relatives.  In  a  si.uatioTi  of  anger  or 
pastncn,  a  person  can  ea-sily  go  out  and 
purchase  a  69.95  handgun,  that  has  no 
conceivable  sporting  piu'pose,  and  ccti- 
mit  a  .^eiio -.3  crime  against  a  friend  or 
acQURintan;e. 

Mr.  Prs.-id^nt.  I  can  well  remembc*. 
al.so.  a ;  ituaticn  that  we  faced  in  George- 
town rjurlnp  my  first  year  as  a  Member  of 
the  .=;enate.  Coming  from  a  community 
that  has  been  plagued  with  crime  for 
years,  we  moved  into  a  community  v.hich 
was,  presumably,  one  of  the  safer  parts  of 
Washington,  only  to  find  that  in  a  gang- 
land type  of  w:t,  involving  a  drugstore 
about  three  blocks  from  ^ur  home,  a  boy 
was  shot  and  )-'ined  one  e-enin". 

Tlie  next  night,  two  Marine  Corps  of- 
ficers in  full  dress  uniforms  were  in  a 
restaurant.  They  weip  insited  by  two 
men  who  car^e  in,  men  who  were_  ob- 
viously antimilitarv.  They  reported 
in  a  manner  that  I  understand  was  not 
friendly  .it  pll.  The  officers  stood  up  at 
least  for  the  fact  that  they  were  serving 
their  country.  Those  other  two  men  went 
outside  to  their  car.  got  a  gun  and  mur- 
dered the  Marine  Corps  officers  in  the 
restaurant. 


Mr.  President,  that  was  two  evenings 
in  a  row,  a  block  or  two  from  my  home  in 
what  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  safer 
parts  of  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

I  intend  to  support  S.  2507.  because  I 
feel  that  ihi  same  standards  we  have 
applied  to  foreign-made  handgim  im- 
ports should  also  apply  to  domestic  hand- 
guns as  well. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  law  will  harm 
the  sportsman.  It  in  no  way  affects  rifles 
and  shotguns,  the  primary  interests  of 
himters  and  target  shooters.  In  a  recent 
trip  to  dowTistate  Illinois,  I  asked  several 
groups  of  gun  owners  if  any  of  them 
owned  cheap  handguns.  Not  too  sur- 
prisingly has  a  single  one  of  those  law- 
abiding  citizens  ov.  ned  a  Saturday  night 
special. 

I  rii^ht  .=av  thrit  th"  fact  that  my  dis- 
t'nrruishod  collengue.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  fMr.  Hruskai,  has  identified 
hi;irplf  with  legislation  of  this  type  has 
hrd  r  n  immense  impact.  A  la\Te  part  of 
our  population  jn-=t  simp'y  feel  that  no 
Jegilation  should  be  en-'cted.  The  very 
fact  that  a  distinguished. memter  of  our 
Judici?rv  CommMtoe  sny.s  (hat  he  is  \xy- 
ing  to  protect  the  lights  of  individuals 
and  families  to  own  gims  for  protection 
and  sporting  purposes  and  the  fact  that 
he  has  identified  himself  with  this  move- 
ment to  outlaw  whit  is  not  and  never 
conceivably  could  be  considered  to  be 
sporting  guns,  has  had  an  enormous 
impact. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation.  And  wo  should  do  this  by 
legislation.  The  very  implication  that 
vh  t  we  are  trving  to  do  is  to  confiscate 
guns  is  unthinkable.  The  question  of  con- 
fscation  is  romething  that  I  would  be 
very  much  opposed  to.  I  h?.ve  never  inti- 
mated by  word  or  other.'-i.se  that  I  would 
support  legislation  of  that  type.  However, 
I  thi  ik  we  are  trying  to  move  In  a  sensi- 
ble direction.  And  I  comm.cnd  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
N'-braska  for  their  leadership. 

P.  2507  doos  not  prohibit  pri'  ate  own- 
er:-hip  of  hnndgun*:.  The  measure  simply 
elipnna+es  from  the  ma-ket  tho.se  cheap, 
ea.^ily  c.'nfpalohie  hand;: 'ns  for  v, hich 
there  is  no  legltimr-te  purpose.  All  other 
hand-Tuns  wi'l  still  be  pvailable. 

Finally,  there  is  solid  evidence  from 
law  onforrp'^-'pnt  ofiicitls  that  Saturday 
niplit  .<=periai=;  sho'i'l  he  elimin'^ted. 
Last  month.  FBI  Acting  Director  Patrick 
Grav  announced  that  he  fivers  i  com- 
plete ban  on  the  s.^.le  of  S  'turdav  night 
specials.  He  went  even  ff'-thjr  fo  sriy  that 
licensing  and  registration  of  firearms 
would  a'~o  be  de<;1- iMe.  Th^  '-(^lice  com- 
missioner of  New  York  City,  Patrick 
Murphv,  tc'iifif.i  in  the  Scnite  that 
thcv  —  Saturday  night  spec'  "-^  —  are 
sought  onlv  bv  n-?o'ile  who  h've  illicit 
motives,  but  who  mav  iT^ve  seme  diffi- 
culty securing  a  better  gun. 

The  Commissioner  of  Police  for  Detroit, 
Mich.,  John  Nichols,  testified  also  that 
specials  and  handguns  in  general  a'-e  de- 
signed to  kill  or  cripple  per  pic  No  one 
ever  questions  a  criminal's  intent  when 
confronted  with  a  handgun. 

Not  only  did  police  officers  nnd  law  en- 
forcement personnel  overwhelmingly 
testify  that  Saturday  night  specials 
should  be  banned,  but  the  verv  nble  D.C. 
Police  Chief  Jeny  Wilson  indicated  that 


with  this  new  legislation  we  need  proper 
enforcement  of  the  current  laws.  He 
said: 

I  am  convinced  that  in  the  area  of  deal- 
ing with  individual  offenders,  ve  now  have, 
for  the  most  part,  sufficient  legislation.  We 
must  create  a  climate  in  this  city  and  all 
urban  areas  in  the  country  in  which  It  is 
known  by  everyone,  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
carrying  a  handgun  on  the  street  Is  unlawful 
and  will  be  dealt  with  surely  and  effectively 
by  the  criminal  justice  system. 

I  totally  agree  that  even  the  most  care- 
fully formulated  laws  again.st  illegal  fire- 
arms trafllcking  will  be  ineffective  with- 
out proper  law  enforcement.  We  need 
stricter  and  speedier  enforcement  of  our 
criminal  lav.s. 

I  believe  that  in  a  mobile  society  such 
as  ours,  only  Federal  IcgisL-xtion  can  halt 
the  interstate  and  foreign  traflcking  of 
such  firearms  and  apply  uniform  stand- 
ards to  the  availability  of  handguns. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  particularly  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  B.^yh)  and  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrusk.\).  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  leadership  on 
this  measure  and  fcr  their  unfailing  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  reporting  a 
bill  that  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem in  an  effective  manner.  I  believe  that 
this  is  a  fair  bill,  and  one  which  the 
Congress  should  overwhelmingly  accept. 

Mr.  HKUS-:a.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  was  very  generous  in 
his  remarks  about  the  int-rest  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  in  the  bill.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  taken  a  position  that  the 
Importing  of  Saturday  ni-jht  specials 
and  those  of  domestic  manufacturers 
should  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  President,  insofar  as  the  bi.l  is 
concerned,  there  v.-ere  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  Senetor  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  on  these 
precise  proviLion-s.  because  '■ome  of  the 
provisions  go  beyond  the  realm  of  for- 
bidding Saturday  night  .sp?ris!s.  Pursu- 
ant to  one  of  the  pvovi  ,;ons.  for  cxenple, 
there  would  be  disqualified  guns  that  cost 
as  m.uch  as  £:200  or  S250.  And  th.^>t  is  not 
a  Saturday  night  speeie.l,  because  it  is  not 
a  low-quality  gt;n  and  it  is  not  a  low- 
ccst  gun. 

A  Saturday  night  special  is  a  gtm  that 
Is  supposed  to  cost  $5,  $6,  $9,  or  $10  or, 
perhaps,  up  to  015.  A'ld  when  w^  get 
into  other  guns,  the  bill  would  ju.st  about 
virtually  prohibit  tho'^  oth^r  r-.vjs.  I 
v.ould  have  some  question  about  that, 
f-.nd  th'-t  is  why  there  would  be  amend- 
ir.ents  offered. 

IVr.  PE"'^Y.  Mr.  Prcsid°nt.  v.ould  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  TTebraska 
modifv  th  (i'-flnition  of  "Sa*u:day  night 
special"  to  in-lude  anything  under  .$25? 
That  wa=  -  hit  I  felt  originally  was  the 
concept  he  had  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
difficulti  s  administratively  b- cau-'^-e  we 
get  into  the  question  of  used  guns. 

^Tr  P  •  i '  nt.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tira  >.■' 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  me  a  couple 
of  minutes  for  what  appears  to  be  a  mat- 
ter extraneous  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
suggest  while  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Is  still  here,  although  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  alarmed  over  the  impact  of 
the  bill,  that  I  feel  that  the  bill  should 
ha;e  the  same  impact  on  those  weapons 
whether  imported  or  made  at  home. 

We  are  defining  the  Saturday  night 
specials  as  those  weapons  that  have  no 
use  for  sporting  purposes,  as  described  by 
the  1968  Gun  Control  Act.  Tl^ese  are 
cheap  and  easily  concealed  weapons  that 
have  no  sporting  purpose,  whether 
domestically  produced  from  beginning  to 
end  or  manufactured  here  from  foreign 
manufactured  parts  or  imported. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  to  that 
extent,  they  do.  However,  the  concept  of 
the  bill  which  is  before  us— and  which  we 
are  not  debating  now — is  such  that  when 
we  follow  it  through  to  the  logical  con- 
clusion, it  wni  go  far  beyond  the  Satur- 
day night  specials  as  they  have  been  de- 
fined. And  to  that  I  have  objection.  That 
is  why  I  will  try  to  improve  the  bill  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  we  will  see 
what  happens  when  the  time  comes 
around. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  speaking  in  op- 
position to  the  substitute,  mentions 
among  other  things  that  the  enactment 
of  the  substitute  would  not  guarantee  the 
disappearance  of  handguns  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Senator  is  right.  It  would  not 
guarantee  the  disappearance  of  hand- 
guns. It  would,  however,  take  a  healthy 
nick  out  of  them.  It  would  put  us  in  the 
direction    in    which    we    ought    to    be 

moving.  ....  ^   ,. 

A  number  of  polls  are  cited  which  show 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  do  not  buy 
the  idea  that  it  is  either  desirable  or  use- 
ful and  that  people  would  not  concur 
and  would  not  cooperate  in  a  law  that 
says  "You  shall  not  possess  a  handgmi." 

I  think  that  always  there  is  relevance 
and  materiality  in  inquiring  as  we  un- 
dertake to  write  a  law  as  to  what  the 
mood  of  the  country  is  with  respect  to 
it.  We  do  not  have  to  cite  our  prohibition 
experience  alone  to  be  reminded  that 
sometimes  idealism  in  a  sense  nonethe- 
less attractively  contributes  to  a  break- 
down really  of  law  enforcement  because 
it  simply  offends  basic  instincts  that  are 
widespread  across  the  country. 

I  do  not  buy  the  idea  that  the  sta- 
tistics suggest  by  any  means  that  there 
is  widespread  opposition  in  this  country 
to  the  limitation  that  this  substitute  im- 
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poses  on  handguns;  namely,  that  these 
tools  be  limited  to  police  and  security 
people,  and  if  private  citizens  want  to 
use  them,  let  them  use  them  at  a  licensed 
target  place. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska said,  that  a  survey  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  showed  3  to  1  against  the  Hart 
bill,  as  it  is  phrased.  But  that  is  a  poll 
that  is  conducted  by  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  more  for  its  news  and  amusement 
value  rather  than  its  scientific  claims. 
The  editors  themsehes  do  not  treat  that 
as  a  scientific  poll.  They  ask  a  question 
in  today's  newspaper  and  if  one  has  an 
opinion  about  it,  it  is  telephoned  into 
the  paper  and  tomorrow  there  will  be 
shown  the  percentage  of  those  who  have 
phoned  either  for  or  against.  Michigan 
is  not  an  exception  in  this  country  for 
the  general  proposition.  There  is  a  high 
degree  of  response  in  this  country  from 
those  known  as  gun  buffs,  who  respond 
to  everything  that  is  asked  about  guns. 
I  am  surprised  that  it  was  only  3  to  1 
against  the  proposal  in  Michigan  because 
I  would  suspect  that  most  of  those  who 
phoned  in  were  sportsmen,  some  of 
whom  may  have  never  shot  a  pistol  in 
their  lives  but  nonetheless  are  convinced 
that  anyone  who  would  propose  any 
kind  of  controls  is  going  to  come  in  to- 
morrow, break  dov.n  the  door  and  take 
all  their  shotguns. 

Sometimes  it  is  suggested  that  there  is 
a  partisan  international  conspiracy.  So 
3  to  1  against  in  the  free  press  is  not  too 
bad.  Similarly,  advocates  in  the  last  sur- 
vey, which  was  referred  to.  comprise  a 
tally  of  responses  from  the  public  elicited 
either  by  a  television  program  which  pre- 
sents a  very  balanced  point  of  view,  or 
an  editorial  to  which  writers  respond. 
Here  again,  most  likely  to  respond  is  the 
person  who  treasures  his  gun  almost  as 
a  medieval  esthetic  treasure,  and  each 
feels  made  naked  if  someone  suggests 
taking  either  of  them  away. 

I  make  this  rather  hurried  analysi."  of 
the  phone  calls  to  say  we  are  not  yet  in 
the  position  of  saying  that  a  majority 
of  Americans  are  opposed  to  getting  the 
handguns  out  of  the  bureau  drawers. 
Indeed,  scientific  polls,  such  as  Gallup 
and  Harris,  suggest  there  is  a  majority  in 
this  country  prepared  to  support  Con- 
gress, if  we  get  the  gumption  around  here 
to  respond  to  the  figures,  namely,  they 
are  safer  if  they  do  not  have  the  pun 
in  the  bureau  drawer  than  if  they  have. 
So  while  it  is  relevant  to  make  inquiry 
about  the  mood  of  the  country,  I  think 
the  mood  of  the  country  has  been  missed 
and  if  pushed  to  the  wall  I  would  be 
more  comfortable  with  Harris  and 
Gallup  than  the  telephone  response  by 
.the  free  press.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
people  who  are  not  yet  per^-uaded  of  the 
wisdom  of  disarming  ourselves  of 
handguns.  Because  the  Co.ngressional 
Record  Ls  read  by  a  few  people.  I  wish 
to  put  a  few  basic  statistics  before  them. 
There  are  now  about  16,000  murders  a 
year  in  the  United  States.  Two-thirds  of 
these  are  by  firearms  and  about  one-half 
of  all  murclers  are  by  handguns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 

minutes.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


Fannin)  .  The  Senator  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Thus,  handguns  account 
for  over  8,000  homicides  a  year.  Then  it 
has  been  estimated  that  one-fourth  of 
all  firearms  in  circulation  are  hand- 
guns: that  is,  handguns  account  for 
about  thi-ee -fourths  of  all  homicides  by 
firearms.  In  almost  75  percent  of  the 
homicides,  it  is  found  that  people  who 
knew  each  other  are  involved,  not  attacks 
upon  a  stranger  by  a  neighbor  or  a  pre- 
meditated plan  to  murder,  and  the  per- 
centage of  instances  where  these  hand- 
guns were  successfully  used  by  the  hon- 
est homeowner  against  the  unlawful  in- 
truder in  the  house  are  very,  very  small 
percentagewise;  tragically  small. 

Earlier  I  placed  in  the  Record  the  tes- 
timony of  Peter  J.  Pitchess,  sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  I  do  not  have  all  the  ma- 
terial that  I  placed  in  the  Record.  I  do 
have  one  paragraph  which  bears  on  this 
business  of  who  is  hurt  by  the  continued 
possession  of  handgims  across  the  coun- 
try— the  good  people  or  the  bad  people, 
the  criminal  or  the  homeowner.  Sheriff 
Pitchess  has  one  paragraph  in  that  testi- 
mony that  I  think  is  ver>'  relevant  to  this 
question.  He  said: 

Many  good  Americans  will  argue  that  we 
should  take  the  guns  from  the  criminal,  but 
not  prohibit  their  possession  by  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  valid- 
ity to  this  argument  if  the  destruction 
caused  were  exclusively  due  to  criminal  activ- 
ity; but  It  only  takes  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  tacts  to  reccgul^e  the  fallacy  inherent 
to  this  position.  In  Wiwhingtcn,  D.C,  81  "^t- 
of  all  homicide  cases  involve  a  suspect  and 
a  victim  who  were  eithtr  fricids.  relatives, 
acquaintances,  or  husband  and  v.ife — 86 '"^ 
of  the  miurders  stemmed  directly  from  an 
argument,  a  fight,  an  altercation  or  a  lover's 
quarrel.  The  bloodshed,  then,  is  not  d-.-e  to 
Just  the  premeditated  kUler  who  methodically 
calculates  a  murder,  but  is  the  rcsi.tt  in  all 
too  manv  Instances  of  frustration  nnd  pas- 
sion which  are  grasping  for  an  avaUable 
means  of  release. 

It  is  too  often  that  the  av.i liable  means 
of  relief  is  this  delightful  highly  polished 
handgun.  We  aie  told  it  is  to  protect  the 
household.  Nonsense.  In  81  percent  of 
the  cases  cf  killing  in  this  District  of  Co- 
lumbia it  was  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold, a  neighbor  cr  friend  who  was 
numicd  dov.-n.  It  is  ti-ue  that  if  v  e  get  to 
the  day  when,  handg'ons  are  outlawed, 
murderers  will  find  other  means  to 
echieve  ends.  But  imlcss  there  is  a  big 
:,ci;nlif!C  breakthrough  if  the  objective  is 
to  kill  a  human,  within  the  same  ball 
park,  in  the  terms  of  effectiveness,  there 
is  simply  no  substitute  for  the  hcndgun. 
If  what  you  are  looking  for  is  a  ^^  ay  to 
kill  someone,  then  it  is  the  handgun. 

I  do  know  it  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
argument  that  if  we  pass  this  law  only 
the  good  people  will  turn  in  their  guns, 
but  the  b.id  people  will  not  turn  in  their 
cmis.  so  it  will  be  like  prohibition,  and 
the  criminal  alone  will  be  left  rath  the 
weapon-. 

As  I  understand  it.  criminals  are  turn- 
ing gims  in  every  day,  though  not  volun- 
tarily. Police  confiscate  thousands  of 
these  weapons  from  criminal  suspects 
every  year,  but  the  criminals  arsenal 
constanUy  is  being  replenished.  How? 
Well,  principallv  by  a  man  breaking  into 
mv  hou^e  and  stealing  the  pistol  I  have 
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In  my  bureau  drawer.  That  Is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  criminal's  arsenal.  I 
say  get  that  gun  out  of  my  drawer  and 
make  It  less  available.  That  Is  how  the 
criminal  replenishes  his  supply — through 
the  theft  of  handgims  owned  by  good 
people. 

The  street  criminal  Is  not  the  smartest 
fellow  in  our  society.  He  Is  not  a  dedi- 
cated careerist  like  a  carpenter  who 
carefully  accrues  the  tools  of  his  trade 
and  passes  them  down.  If  handguns  were 
scarce — and  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
begin  to  produce  a  measure  of  scarcity — 
then  only  clever  people  would  be  able  to 
get  them  so  readily,  and  most  of  today's 
criminals,  I  would  bet,  would  remain  un- 
armed so  far  as  handguns  are  concerned. 

The  studies  are  large  in  nimiber  and 
solid  In  documentation.  Contrary  to 
populso*  belief,  criminals  do  not  essen- 
tially contemplate  a  crime  and  then  go 
looking  for  guns.  It  works  the  other  way. 
They  commit  crimes  only  after  finding 
themselves  with  the  capacity  to  intimi- 
date the  victims.  I  believe  that  if  we  can 
drain  away  the  Nation's  supply  of  hand- 
guns— and  admittedly  It  will  take  a  long, 
long  time — then  criminals  will  be  among 
the  most  deprived. 

The  case,  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  is 
based  principally  on  the  proposition  that 
the  handgun  Is  one  of  the  gravest  threats 
to  the  life  of  the  man  who  has  it,  his  wife 
and  his  children  in  that  home,  and  to 
the  neighbor  and  to  the  friend,  yes.  and 
to  the  newspaper  boy,  and  a  whole  list 
of  the  victims  we  read  about  so  often  that 
we  have  seemed  to  become  indifferent 
to  them. 

There  is  very  honest  difference  about 
the  direction  in  which  we  should  go,  some 
feeling  we  should  stand  pat,  but  the  day 
will  come,  I  believe,  when  this  instru- 
ment of  violence  will  be  regarded  as 
anathema  In  the  kind  of  society  we 
should  live  in. 

My  hunch  is  that  the  iseople  of  this 
country  are  way  ahead  of  us  in  identify- 
ing, as  an  Instnmient  of  violence,  that 
for  which  there  should  be  no  license  ex- 
cept If  one  is  a  law  enforcement  official 
or,  imder  rigidly  controlled  conditions,  a 
member  of  a  target  club^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  more  minute. 

I  would  hope,  as  the  months  go  on, 
that  more  and  more  people  will  ask  them- 
selves the  question :  Who  is  made  safe  by 
the  elimination  of  the  handgun?  Is  It 
the  housebreaker  or  is  it  the  household- 
er? My  answer  is,  the  householder.  I 
think  It  Is  an  answer  that  is  foimded 
on  facts. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  not  to  disagree  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan insofar  as  his  objectives  go,  but, 
rather,  respectfully  to  disagree  with  him 
insofar  as  the  implementation  of  the 


concept  would  result  from  the  proposal 
that  Is  now  before  us. 

May  I  say  also  that  I  will  leave  it  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan to  impugn  the  acciiracy  and  the 
cbJectlTlty  of  the  news  media  in  his  home 
State.  I  do  not  Join  with  him  In  that 
respect. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
bill  before  us  wipes  out  the  ownership 
of  handguns.  It  proposes  to  do  that  in 
two  ways.  No.  1,  it  would  make  the  own- 
ership of  handgims  outlawed  with  the 
pioposal  to  confiscate  all  guns  presently 
in  private  ownership  by  pajring  not  less 
than  $25  per  gun,  and  more  than  that 
if  it  could  be  reasonably  ascertained 
tliat  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gun  ex- 
ceeded $25. 

May  I  say,  first  of  all,  that  11  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  were  to  know  that 
they  had  a  ready  market  available  at 
$25  per  gun,  I  rather  sxispect  that  there 
would  be  quite  a  booming  ousmess — and 
I  use  the  word  "boomine"  in  a  non- 
technical sense,  but  actually  it  would  be 
a  pretty  good  business.  I  remember  that 
the  gun  purported  to  have  been  used  by 
Oswald  cost  $7  and  something.  I  do  not 
know  what  one  could  buy  a  short  gun 
for.  I  presume  it  would  be  a  few  dollars. 
If  one  knew  he  could  get  $25  a  gun,  I 
should  think  it  would  be  better  than  rais- 
ing cattle  in  Wyoming.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ranchers  there  wno  could  not 
make  a  400-percent  profit  on  their  op- 
erations. 

So  it  seems  to  me.  No.  1,  that  that 
is  not  a  very  wise  objective. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  agree  that  we 
would  like  to  take  whatever  action,  what- 
ever steps,  might  be  taken  to  bring  about 
a  diminution  in  murders  and  in  the  law- 
less acts  of  some  people,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  follows,  when  one  looks  at  the 
record,  when  he  studies  human  nature, 
as  indeed  we  must,  that  we  must  conclude 
it  would  have  that  result. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  seen  demonstrated  throughout  our 
nearly  200  years  in  this  country  that  only 
those  laws  which  enjoy  rather  widespread 
support  among  the  populace  are,  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  enforceable.  If  the 
courts  are  not  behind  the  law,  we  cannot 
get  a  very  good  remedy  in  the  courts. 
If  the  people  are  not  behind  the  law, 
there  will  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  officialdom  in  our  society  even  to  en- 
force the  statutes.  Others  could  be  men- 
tioned. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  said.  If  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly, that  there  are  about  16,000  mur- 
ders per  year,  and,  if  I  recall  the  figures, 
some  81  percent  of  those  occur  between 
persons  who  are  known  to  each  other. 

Mr.  HART.  In  a  particular  city,  yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
What  evidence  I  have  seen  indicates  to 
me  that  acts  of  violence,  such  acts  in 
which  one  lover  shoots  another,  prob- 
ably reflects  the  use  of  gxms,  of  that  type 
of  weapon,  simply  because  they  were 
available.  I  do  not  think  it  follows  that 
the  act  would  not  have  occurred  at  all 
if  the  gun  had  been  absent  in  that  situa- 
tion. 
I  have  read  about  too  many  deaths  by 


other  means  that  incline  me  to  believe 
that  when  people  become  violent,  they 
will  seize  upon  whatever  opportunity  is 
at  hand  to  commit  the  crime  of  murder. 
There  might  be  some  slight  drop.  But 
when  you  look  at  the  fact  that  we  kill  on 
the  highways  of  America  roughly  55,000 
persons  per  year — and  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
at  this  moment,  Mr.  Fannin,  was  once 
the  chairmsui  of  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference on  Highway  Safety,  as  I  later 
became  when  I  succeeded  him  in  that 
role — I  suggest  that  if  we  want  to  cut 
down  on  what  some  people  say  are  mur- 
ders in  this  country,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  effective  way  to  do  so  than  by 
restricting  dnmken  driving.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  restricting  deaths  caused  in 
that  fashion,  it  seems  to  me  that,  vnth 
more  than  half  of  all  the  fatalities  on 
the  highways  today  resulting  from  a 
person  being  intoxicated  and  driving, 
then  I  say  let  us  do  so  and  strike  at  a 
far  greater  hazard  to  the  Uves  and  health 
of  people  than  would  result  from  this 
type  of  legislation. 

Or  it  might  be  contended  that  what  we 
ought  to  outlaw  Is  not  guns  but  lovers.  I 
would  not  go  that  far.  I  think  there  may 
even  yet  be  some  value  in  the  amorous 
side  of  social  relations.  But  basically  and 
seriously,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  prob- 
lem is  this:  It  just  does  not  follow  that 
outlawing  handguns  will  take  guns  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people  who  are  com- 
mitting most  of  the  murders  today.  I 
think  the  people  who  are  bent  on  a  crim- 
inal career  will  be  the  very  last  to  relin- 
quish their  guns.  And  in  the  judgment  of 
around  2.5  million  people  who  purchase 
guns  per  year,  for  whatever  reasons  they 
may  have,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  for 
a  great  majority  of  those  persons  their 
reasons  are  valid. 

Three  years  ago  I  happened  to  buy  a 
.38  special.  It  is  not  in  our  apartment 
here  in  Washington.  It  is  out  on  our 
ranch  in  Wyoming.  I  bought  it  because 
we  did  not  have  a  single  gun  around, 
and  there  was  a  porcupine  in  a  tree  in 
the  backyard,  and  the  first  gun  I  found 
happened  to  be  a  pistol.  I  bought  it,  and 
after  several  shots  succeeding  in  killing 
the  porcupine. 

I  think  a  great  many  people  have  their 
own  personal  resisons  for  owning  gims, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  makes  sense  to 
take  those  guns  away  from  the  people, 
or  to  deny  to  those  who  do  not  now  have 
a  gun  the  opportunity  legally  to  purchase 
one,  simply  because  we  deplore  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  that  have  resulted  from 
fatalities  from  gimshot  woimds. 

I  wish  we  could  bring  about  an  ethic 
in  American  society  which  could  make 
all  of  us  practice  the  principles  that  are 
embodied  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  until  we  can  ar- 
rive at  that  happy  millennium  there  is 
much  sense  in  passing  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation that  is  proposed  here,  I  realize 
most  earnestly  and  sincerely,  by  my  es- 
teemed friend  from  Michigan.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  would  achieve  the  objec- 
tive that  he  hopes  it  might. 

Insofar  as  we  can,  I  want  to  do  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  bring  crimi- 
nals to  speedy  trial,  and  to  insure  the 
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type  of  attitude  among  members  of  the 
judiciary  that  will  cause  them  to  mete 
out  the  kind  of  punishment  that  many 
criminals  deserve.  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  believes  that  capital  punishment  has 
a  proper  purpose.  I  have  talked  to  a 
number  of  wardens  in  penitentiaries,  and 
I  know  they  say  that  without  the  right  to 
make    punishable    by    death    certain 
crimes  the  whole   capacity   that  they 
now  have  to  maintain  order  in  a  peniten- 
tiary will  be  taken  from  them,  because 
if  a  person  is  in  a  penitentiary  for  50 
years,  what  difference  does  it  make  to 
him  what  the  warden  of  that  penitenti- 
ary can  do,  short  of  putting  him  to 
death,  if  he  kills  someone  else  that  he 
may  not  like,  or  for  whom  he  exercises 
a  particular  grudge  at  a  given  moment? 
So  I  must  say  that  while  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  in  deploring  the  deaths 
that  occur  by  murder  in  this  coimtry,  I 
really  think  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  go 
about  trying  to  achieve  his  objective.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
proposal.  I  recognize  what  has  impelled 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  suggest 
it,  but  I  respectfully  cannot  agree  with 
him. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
have  a  rundown  on  the  time  situation? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
three  minutes  remain  to  the  proponents, 
and  22  minutes  to  the  opponents.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma- 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  certainly  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Bayh)  for  the  excellent  work 
that  he  has  done  in  this  whole  field  of 
the  question  of  the  control  of  guns.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  and  the  country  owe 
him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  that 
is  especially  true,  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  S.  2507,  the  Saturday  night 
special  bill  which  is  pending  before  the 
Senate.  I  hope,  at  the  very  least,  that 
that  bill  may  be  rapidly  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Saturday  night  special  bill  is  an 
important  step  in  eliminating  the  mind- 
less slaughter  of  Innocent  people  that 
goes  on  year  after  year  in  America  due  to 
the  imrestricted  availability  of  hand- 
guns. However,  I  believe  that  we  will  not 
end  these  needless  killings  unless  we  ban 
handguns  completely.  I,  therefore,  join 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  in  cosponsor- 
Ing  his  amendment,  as  I  did  the  identical 
measure  when  it  was,  sometime  ago,  in- 
troduced as  a  separate  bill. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  President,  making 
the  sale  of  one  type  of  handgun  illegal 
will  not  have  the  significant  impact  on 
the  homicide  statistics  we  expect.  One 
important  reason  is  there  are  already 
about  25  million  handguns  in  the  country 
today. 

This  bill  Is,  therefore,  a  beginning  in 
the  fight  for  gun  legislation,  but  I  feel 
that  the  situation  has  gone  too  far  for  a 
mere  beginning.  We  need  to  end  the  sale 
of  all  handguns  and  make  the  possession 


of  them  m  this  coimtry  illegal.  If  we  stop 
with  the  legislation  before  the  Senate 
today,  I  believe  nothing  will  be  done  to 
cut  down  the  tens  of  millions  of  guns  al- 
ready in  circulation.  For  effective  crime 
control  and  effective  gun  control,  there- 
fore, we  need  to  make  the  sale  and  pos- 
session of  handguns  illegal.  We  need  to 
disarm  the  Nation  In  this  Important  and 
critical  respect. 

The  majority  of  criminals  do  not  ob- 
tain their  guns  through  conventional 
channels,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  stated.  Consequently,  a  ban  on  the 
sale  of  guns  would  not  keep  them  from 
getting  one.  Often  these  guns  are  stolen 
from  citizens  who  buy  them  because  they 
mistakenly  beUeve  they  will  promise  pro- 
tection. 

What  too  often  results,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  people,  by  their  own  ownership 
of  handguns — which  are  easily  stolen, 
easily  concealed,  and  readily  used— find 
that  their  protection  Is  reduced. 

Opponents  of  gun  control  legislation 
point  to  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  argue  that  only  the  law- 
abiding  person  will  be  affected  by  the  law, 
leaving  criminals  in  possession  of  all 
guns.  But  the  fact,  is.  Mr.  President, 
handguns  are  rarely  effective  as  a  protec- 
tion against  crime.  More  often,  they  are 
used  in  anger  against  a  friend  or  relative. 
or  when  a  child  picks  one  up  and  kills  a 
playmate.  Almost  every  newspaper  In  the 
coimtry  carries  a  story  of  an  argument 
that  ended  in  death  for  one  or  more  peo- 
ple every  day.  And  more  often  than  not, 
it  was  possible  for  It  to  occur  because  of 
the  ready  availability  of  a  handgun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  5  additional  minutes? 
Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  must  accept  the  fact 
that  handguns  are  designed  to  kill  peo- 
ple. They  account  for  most  of  the  homi- 
cides in  this  country.  There  is  no  legit- 
imate reason  for  any  private  citizen  to 
possess  a  handgun.  "The  amendment  pro- 
vides an  exemption  for  gun  clubs  in  or- 
der that  they  might  use  them  for  target 
practice.  The  only  other  use  I  can  con- 
ceive that  a  pistol  might  be  put  to  Is  to 
kill  or  maim  another  person.  Why  should 
we  allow  this  to  continue? 

I  have  heard  people  say  that  gun  legis- 
lation will  have  little  effect  on  homicides 
because  Americans  are  such  a  violent 
people  that  they  will  kill  each  other  any- 
way. First  of  all.  it  Is  not  true  that  dis- 
arming the  Nation  woiUd  have  no  effect 
on  the  homicide  rate.  There  Is  too  much 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Figures  in  other 
countries  conclusively  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  firm  gun  control.  But  in 
any  event  why  should  we  make  it  easy 
for  Americans  to  kill  each  other?  Why 
should  we  encourage,  through  our  Inac- 
tion, the  murder  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  the  terrorizing  of  small  busi- 
nessmen? We  have  made  it  more  difficult 
for  people  to  kill  themselves  with  an 
automobile,  why  should  be  continue  to 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  kill  themselves 
with  a  handgun? 

Mr.  President,  the  fear  of  crime  in 
America  Is  In  effect  a  fear  of  violence. 


And  violence  in  America  is,  first  and 
foremost,  violence  by  gun.  It  Is  time  to 
end  this  violence. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
staggering: 

Total  casualties  from  civilian  gunfire 
in  our  century  exceed  our  military  csisu- 
alties  in  all  our  wars  from  the  Revolu- 
tion through  Vietnam. 

Each  year  more  than  20,000  citizens  are 
killed  and  200,000  are  maimed  or  in- 
jured by  guns. 

The  Nation  has  become  an  arsenal— 
with  private  ownership  estimated  from 
50  to  200  million. 

Between  1964  and  1970  armed  rob- 
beries Increased  198  percent,  and  In 
1971  armed  robbery  Increased  another 
16  percent  over  1970.  Sixty-three  per- 
cent of  the  armed  robberies  were  com- 
mitted with  guns,  65  percent  of  all  mur- 
ders were  committed  with  guns. 

Nationally,  though  only  27  percent 
of  the  Nation's  firearms  are  handguns, 
they  account  for  most  firearm  assaults. 
In  1970  80  percent  of  homicides  involv- 
ing firearms  were  committed  with  hand- 
guns. 

It  Is  time  that  the  Senate  provided  for 
thorough  gim  control,  gun  control  which 
not  only  stops  future  sales  but  eliminates 
lethal  private  arsenals  unless  they  are  for 
the  innocent  purposes  specified  In  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  often  In  a  nation's 
history  there  are  truths  that  the  com- 
mon wisdom  says  cannot  be  uttered.  Then 
if  a  body  of  prestige  and  Infiuence  speaks 
out,  those  truths  can  no  longer  be  hid- 
den. In  that  moment  with  a  speed  that 
always  confounds  those  with  less  faith 
in  popular  wisdom,  the  reforms  that  are 
necessary  are  accepted  by  our  people. 

I  believe  that  that  time  hsis  come  with 
respect  to  the  banning  of  handguns,  and 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  think  there 
Is  time  remaining  on  the  additional  5 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes remain. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  remarks 
and  for  joining  me  in  the  Initial  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  in  the  last  Congress 
and  again  now.  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  marshaling  the  statistics  as  he  has. 

How  quickly  handguns  can  be  taken 
out  of  circulation  in  this  country  will 
depend  heavfiy  on  whether  the  citizens 
of  this  country  look  at  these  facts  and 
these  figures.  If  they  do,  I  believe  they 
will  reach  the  same  conclusions  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  and  I  have  reached, 
as  refiected  in  the  substitute  on  which 
the  Senate  will  now  vote.  His  voice  is 
one  of  courage  always,  and  I  am  grateful 
that  he  has  joined  me  in  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  myself  2  addlUonal 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  might  be  here. 
I  did  not  have  an  t^portunity  to  discuss 
\i'ith  him  the  problem  or  the  fact,  because 
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that  is  a  fact,  that  he  was  asserting; 
namely,  that  even  if  we  managed  to  dis- 
arm ourselves  of  pistols,  people  would 
still  kill  people.  That  is  true.  But  does  not 
the  Government  have  some  responsibility 
to  make  it  as  difEcult  as  possible  for  peo- 
ple to  kill  people?  That  is  what  this  pro- 
posal really  is  all  about. 

M03t  murders  are  committed  in  a  fight 
or  an  argument  where  the  violence  es- 
cnlates.  and  it  reaches  the  fatal  level 
partly  beciu-'^e  it  is  quick,  it  is  easy,  and 
it  is  sort  of  relatively  impersonal  to  press 
the  trigger  from  2,  3,  or  5  feet  away  and 
kill  a  per.^on  who  at  the  moment  you 
are  mad  Dt  or  disj'ppointed  in  or  fright- 
ened of.  But  the  .same  person,  if  he  did 
not  have  that  sun  p.t  hand,  would  find  it 
much  more  difficult  psychologically  to 
stab  the  friend  or  to  bludgeon  the 
friend — or  family  member — to  death. 
This  v.culd  make  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  kill.  Among  the  basic  responsibilities 
of  Governmer.t  is  to  in'^ure  that  we  do 
those  things  that  will  make  it  more  diffi- 
r"ult  to  kill  and  enable  us  to  behave  In  a 
less  violent  frshion  as  a  people. 

If  you  take  the  handgxms  away,  there 
will  remain  the  long  guns,  the  knives, 
the  bottle  of  poison,  the  ba.setall  bat.  and 
the  other  tools  of  destruction.  But  you 
cannot  couiider  any  one  of  tho^e  as  inter- 
changeable with  a  hnndgun.  Not  one  of 
Thern  comes  within  hailini^  distance  of 
tlie  cffrcrivenc^s,  not  one  is  so  easy  to 
prab  and  quick  to  rdminister.  None  of 
them.  The  figures  tell  us  this  overwhelria- 
inrlv. 

Mr.  Prc;ident.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  :riv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Who 
yields  time? 

:.Ir.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
8  min;;tes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yielding  time 
to  me.  I  ask-d  him  to  permit  me  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  explain  why  I  am  not 
going  to  be  able  to  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  rood  fri-  nd  ihe  Senator  froni 
Mirhi^an.  B-it  I  fnr  that  at  l:ast  part 
of  mv  .s*:itr>mer.t  w;]l  be  rouch-^d  in  terms 
that,  he — c:  at  least  the  Ccnator  from 
\Vyo:nin~ — voiild  disprrce  v.i'.h,  because 
I  think  Ih'it  in  some  of  thcr,c  statements 
'••.^  h^ve  .-t-.-rcd   ivi'n   a  bit  fro:-.:  the 


m' 


in  rcl^'.tion  to  the  facts 


As  chairmLin  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvr^i'e  DclinnTtency,  I  lounJ  ni-relf  in 
n  '"icsitlf^n  ■"'.hich  vis  urc'nvl'.b'e  ^o  many. 
It  i.'^  fin  h'^norab!c  and  rcsponsicla  post, 
of  rn-v-e.  B'.;t  rotne  would  %hy  r.'v.-.y.  be- 
cpi;  ">  it  is  rh."'rged  with  the  re'^ponsibil- 
i*"  f  "r  firrrir;'"m  l^^is'.Tti'in  in  tiv-  body. 
Anyone  v.ho  h^s  ^--en  in  this  body  very 
lonT  'Caliper;  thf  t  the^?  rre  fcvv' more con- 
tro'-er^nl  rubjcrt<;  th?n  rxw~.  On"  would 
do  better  to  nvrrd  It,  I  am  told.  I  do  not 
re"*  ho"'  rr.v'^'^.'"  "Tn  ''vcl'1  thl.'^  ir-tie 
thouTh.  when  t'-rQ<^  vith  .Tri?  of  the  sta- 
tistic- that  cr.nr.ot  be  refu*ed  about  the 
dc?TPe  of  implication  of  flre.-.rms  in  the 
pro'-lom  of  Inw  and  order. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
w'^o  !'■■  not  cr^rcerned  aboi:t  the  iiereased 
number  of  denth^  by  firearms  and  by  the 
general  incren.'-e  in  laTlenrnc.--,  fear,  and 
intimidation  spread  by  thorc  who  carry 
ca'^i'.y  concealed  hand  weapons. 


As  I  sit  here  and  listen  to  all  sorts 
of  excuses  about  how  any  effort  to  limit 
the  possession  of  hand  weapons  is  not 
really  going  to  have  any  impact  on  crime, 
I  say.  Poppycock.  I  am  not  a  law  en- 
forcement expert.  But  having  heard  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  successor,  Mr. 
Gray,  say  what  a  good  effect  a  limita- 
tion on  handguns  or  weapons  will  have 
on  crime,  I  say  they  know  more  about 
crime  than  I  do. 

As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
found  myself  in  a  position  where  I 
wantei  some  action  on  sun  control.  I 
wanted  us  to  make  progress.  I  think  the 
measure  v.hich  is  now  before  us  will  ef- 
fectively take  out  of  circulation  about 
900,000  of  the  le:^st  desirable  and  most 
readily  accessible  of  the  criminal-ele- 
ment kind  of  firearms.  I  think  that  is 
progress.  Some  might  say  it  is  not  enough 
progress.  I  camiot  argue  v/ith  that  state- 
ment. Probably  it  is  not.  Others  might 
say  we  have  gone  too  far.  V/e  are  going  to 
hear  v\\  kinds  of  arguments  about  any 
kind  of  bill,  but  our  job  is  to  reach  for 
and  achieve  a  consensus. 

I  have  tried  my  best  to  treat  the  "of- 
ficialdom." the  National  Rifie  Associa- 
tion, with  great  respect.  I  have  advised 
them  in  advance  of  the  steps  I  was  tak- 
ing. I  have  tried  to  advise  them  of  v.hat 
v.^e  were  trj'ing  to  do. 

Yet  only  yesterday  I  received  a  "Dear 
Senator  Bayh"  letter  which  starts  out  bv 
telling  what  a  terrible  bill  S.  2507.  the 
"Bayh  bill,"  is.  I  must  say  that  it  is  a 
rather  interesting  representation  of  par- 
entage of  the  Inll.  I  cannot  even  recog- 
nize some  of  the  blood  lines.  I  am  sorry 
the  National  Rifle  Association  tokes 
that  kind  of  position.  But  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  their  total  position  on 
any  kind  of  coastructive  firearms  legis- 
lation. 

T  did  not  rise  to  "take  on"  the  National 
Rifle  Association.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
involved  in  that  controversy.  But  when 
they  do  put  out  pure,  unadulterated 
bunk,  as  is  the  c-se  in  parts  of  this  let- 
ter. I  am  going  to  say  that  that  is  what 
It  is. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  means  of 
control  utili:^ed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  H.\r.T) .  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  what  v,-e  L'^'t  into  v,h:n  we 
talk  about  confiscation.  It  was  the  as- 
.^"^rmont  of  the  Scn-'tor  from  Indi.na, 
that  this  kind  of  approach  is  totally  lui- 
rcceptable  to  a  majority  of  this  body. 

Scond.  T  would  philosophically  prefer 
Instead  r.  liccn-Tir^i-  provision,  perhaps 
.simil-ir  to  the  one  \\e  h.ve  in  my  own 
S' ate  of  Indiana. 

Thus,  with  all  rc-pe.:t  to  him,  knovv- 
ing  the  depth  of  his  conviction,  hav- 
ing had  the  chance  to  serve  with  him 
for  10  years,  and  kn:wing  that  h::  if  one 
•^f  th?'  most  con~c1''ntloua  n::'nlcr.-.  c.:  the 
Committre  on  the  JiKliciar-  anci  tiir  Sc  n- 
ate  as  a  whcle,  I  still  find  my.-.elf  for 
these  and  other  reasons  on  the  opposite 
side  of  that  i.--ue. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  H^^•.'^^,:J) .  Yet  some  of  the 
facts  that  the  Senator  frcm  Michigan 
has  brought  to  our  attention  are  difficult 
to  dispute. 

The  fact  Is  that  most  killings  do  occur 


among  families  or  among  people  who 
know  one  another.  We  carmot  deny  that. 
That  is  disclosed  by  FBI  studies,  not  by 
Birch  Bayh  statistics. 

How  should  we  limit  such  use?  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  suggests  total 
confiscation.  I  would  prefer  tighter  li- 
censing provisions.  But  I  have  to  admit, 
I  suppose,  that  to  reach  the  result  of  re- 
ducing killing,  it  would  probably  be  better 
if  there  were  no  weapons,  if  that  is  the 
goal  that  we  are  striving  for. 

But  I  must  say  that  at  the  hearings  the 
law  enforcement  officials  told  the  com- 
mittee that  if  one  hears  someone  prowl- 
ing around  in  the  house,  one  should  call 
the  police  rather  than  to  get  the  .38 
which  might  be  available,  and  try  to  do 
your  own  "thing."       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

They  tell  me  to  get  the  police  officials 
there. 

I  think  a  Saturday  night  specials  law 
will  have  a  significant  impact.  For  the 
reasons  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  go  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan.  I  should  like 
to  see  a  handgim  licensing  provision.  But 
that  is  not  the  matter  before  us. 

Ml-.  President,  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  permitting  me  to 
utilize  his  time. 

If  I  have  additional  time,  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  have  30 
seconds. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  another  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  when  one  hears  a  prowler  in  the 
house,  he  should  try  to  find  him.  You  lis- 
ten to  find  out  where  he  might  be.  Does 
not  that  appeal  to  the  Senator  as  the 
proper  way  to  begin  a  search? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  depends  on  who  is 
sleeping  on  the  top  of  the  bed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  usually  sleep  with  a 
roommate.  I  do  not  know  what  the  situa- 
tion is  with  others. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  suppose  there  is  a  place 
for  humor.  But  one  of  the  real  troubles 
we  are  finding  novv'  in  framing  firearm 
le.m:  1  .ticn.  particularly  with  respect  to 
small  weapons,  is  that  it  is  not  useful  at 
all  if  large  numbers  of  Americans  feel 
that  they  are  going  to  l:e  heli.-ed  by  hav- 
ing a  weapon  in  the  house. 

Tlie  statistics  oITerrd  by  the  Senator 
from  Micliigan  show  that  u.:ually  more 
people  a^c  killed  by  accident  or  by  a 
criminal  v.ho  is  a  pro  and  knows  what 
to  do  than  gain  in  self-defense.  Tlie 
chances  are,  according  to  fisujes  given 
me  by  lav,-  enforcement  authorities,  that 
somebody  other  than  the  criminal  is  go- 
ing to  be  killed  in  the  process.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it, 
and  I  am  sure  the  problem  is  deeply 
embedded  in  the  minds  of  cur  colleagues. 
However,  it  has  not  been  borne  out  by 
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the  facts  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes remain  to  the  proponents,  and  11 
minutes  to  the  opponents. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  9 
minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  >-ielding  me  time  on  this  very  big  is- 
sue. The  Senator  from  Michigan  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  I  consider  to 
be  very  important.  It  is  my  hope  that  it 
■R-ill  pass  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  recognize  the  handgun  for  what 
it  is,  a  weapon  whose  primary  purpose  is 
to  kill  or  woimd  other  human  beings. 
And  I  defy  anyone  who  looks  at  the 
statistics  to  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion. 

In  the  United  States  in  1971,  10,000 
murders  were  committed  with  firearms, 
and  guns  accoimted  for  21.000  deaths 
when  suicides  and  accidents  are  included. 
Handguns  were  the  weapons  in  the 
vast  majority  of  those  deaths. 

From.  1961  to  1970,  604  police  officers 
were  killed  by  firearms;  466  of  those  were 
bv  handguns.  In  1970  alone,  100  police 
officers  were  killed,  73  of  them  by  a 
handgun.  That  is  73  percent.  In  1971 
the  toll  was  121.  94  by  handgims. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1971  305  homicides  were 
committed— over  60  percent  of  them  by 
handguns. 

There  are  now  about  25  million  hand- 
guns in  this  countrj'.  In  a  single  year — 
1968— another  2.5  million  more  were 
manufactured.  I  do  not  know  when  a 
country  should  be  classified  as  an  armed 
camp,  but  in  the  United  States  right 
now,  conservative  estimates  are  that  90 
million  gmis  are  in  circulation.  Other 
estimates  run  as  high  as  200  million — 
that  is  one  f.'im  for  every  man,  v.oman, 
and  child  in  the  country.  Or  put  another 
way.  it  is  rliree  guns  for  each  household 
in  the  United  States. 

And  yet  each  year  we  make  and  sell 
and  ase  mere  handguns — gams  whose 
primary  function  is  to  kill  or  maim  an- 
other person. 

We  in  this  Chamber  have  called  for  an 
end  to  the  killing  in  the  Middle  East,  in 
the  Congo,  in  Bangladesh,  in  Northern 
Ireland,  in  Burimdi. 

We  have  demanded  an  end  to  the  kill- 
ing in  Vietnam. 

But  when  are  we  going  to  face  up  to 
the  killing  that  goes  on  in  our  homes,  our 
streets,  and  our  neighborhoods  every 
single  day  of  every  single  year. 

Someone  in  America  is  killed  or  in- 
jured by  gunfire  every  2  minutes.  Do 
we  care  less  for  the  lives  of  our  own 
citizens? 

Nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  require  firearms  licensing  or  reg- 
istration or  both.  Many  of  them  prohibit 
private  possession  of  any  handgim.  No- 


where in  the  world  is  the  private  owTier- 
sMp  of  handguns  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
as  high  as  in  the  United  States. 
In  Canada  it  is  30  handgims  per  1,000. 
In  Israel,  a  nation  engaged  in  almost 
permanent  war  with  its  neighbors,  it  is 
10  per  1,000.  Finland,  the  Netherlands, 
Greece,  Great  Britain,  and  Switzerland 
have  fewer  than  five  handguns  per  1,000. 
But  in  the  United  States  the  figure  is 
135. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  5.7  gun 
murders  per  100,000  persons  each  year. 
In  Japan,  where  it  is  illegal  to  own, 
manufacture,  or  carry  a  handgun  the 
ratio  is  only  1.9  per  100.000  persons.  In 
Great  Britain,  while  handgun  laws  are 
almost  as  restrictive  as  Japan,  the  gun 
murder  ratio  is  only  1.25  per  100.000 
persons. 

Great  Britain  has  a  population  of  50 
milUon  people.  In  1970.  there  were  29 
handgun  homicides  there.  In  tiae  same 
year,  Los  Angeles  County  with  a  popu- 
lation of  one-seventh  as  lar.  e  as  that  oi 
Great  Britain  had  over  10  times  as  many 
liandgun  homicides. 

In  the  face  of  that  record,  there  are 
those  who  tell  us  not  to  enact  tougher 
gun  laws.  I  think  the  time  is  right  now  to 
usk  why — to  demand  that  the  slogans  of 
the  gun  lobby  be  examined  for  the  facts. 
One  such  slogan  is  that  only  the  honest 
citi'cn  will  turn  in  his  gun.  leaving  him 
lielpless  against  the  criminal  v.'ho  will 
keep  his.  But  the  fact  is  that  practically 
every  handgun  used  in  a  crime  was  at 
one  time  owned  by  an  honest  citizen  or 
sold  by  an  honest  storekeeper. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  guns  are  con- 
fiscated by  police  officers  in  every  city  In 
the  country.  Where  then  do  the  guns 
come  from,  which  replace  them?  They 
come  from  the  homes  and  stores  of 
honest  citizens.  The  millions  ol  handgims 
owned  by  law-abiding  citizens  are  noth- 
ing less  than  a  national  warehouse  from 
v.hich  the  ci  iminal  can  select  at  random. 
.'\nd  even  those  handgims  which  do  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  criminals  have  an 
all  too  familiar  potential  for  tragedy. 
Accidental  shootings  by  children  playing 
with  fathers  jiistol.  shots  fired  in  anger 
in  a  family  quarrel,  these  are  the  real 
uses  to  which  handguns  are  put. 

People  say  that  they  need  a  handgim 
to  protect  their  home  against  burglars. 
But  the  facts  sadly  contradict  that  argu- 
ment. A  recent  study  by  a  national  com- 
mission in  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles 
showed  that  only  2  percent  of  home  rob- 
beries and  1  percent  of  home  burglaries 
result  in  the  robber  or  burglar  being  shot 
by  tlie  occup.nit. 

Who  is  it  then  that  the  gun  is  used 
upon?  All  too  often  it  is  a  hu-sband  or 
wife,  friend  or  relative.  A  study  of  homi- 
cides in  Chicago  recently  showed  that  71 
percent  of  all  killings  in  that  city  in- 
volved relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors. 
In  Washington,  D.C..  81  percent  of  all 
homicide  cases  involve  a  suspect  and  a 
victim  who  were  either  friends,  relatives, 
acquaintances,  or  husband  and  wife. 
Eighty-six  percent  of  the  murders 
stemmed  directly  from  an  argument,  a 
fight,  an  altercation  or  a  lovers'  quarrel. 
On  an  average  day  in  the  United  States 
there  are  as  many  as  57  deaths  which 


result  from  the  use  of  firearms.  One  day 
out  of  every  three,  a  policeman  is  killed, 
Yirtualiy  always  by  a  gun. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  begin  to  end  those 
tragedies.  Gun  control  laws  are  not  the 
only  part  of  the  solution  but  they  are  a 
major  part.  And  thus  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  our  responsibilities  as  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  a  portion  of  the  testimony 
of  a  distinguished  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer in  my  State  which  explains  in  un- 
mistakable terms  why  handguns  should 
be  banned. 

On  June  28.  1972.  the  sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  County.  Peter  Pitchess,  testified 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  In 
that  testimony  he  stated,  as  the  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  the  largest 
and  most  populous  county  in  the  United 
States,  that  handguns  should  be  banned 
altogether. 

His  statement  was  a  lencthy  one.  and 
so  I  will  not  read  all  of  it.  but  I  am  going 
to  quote  from  it  at  length  becauie  I  think 
it  explodes  some  of  Liie  luytlis  and  the 
rhetoric  that  have  been  heard  in  this 
Chamber.  His  statement  says  in  part: 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  rr.y  position 
regarding  the  handgun.  It  Is  nnde  lor  killing 
people,  and  I  challenge  anyone  ro  disprove 
thai  statement. 

For  many  years,  my  colleague^  si^d  I  have 
.^teadrasily  resisted  a^iy  attempt  to  regulate 
or  outlaw  the  possession  of  firearms.  But, 
times  are  changiijg. 

Stric-er  gun  lav.s  obvlo-JSly  will  not  e'.iml- 
i.ate  violence,  any  more  than  existing  p-anl- 
tive  laws  have  wiped  out  criniiuality.  lu  my 
opinion,  the  legislaii.5;i  you  ."ire  considering 
relative  to  gir.i  registration  ;\rd  control  Is 
simply  inadequate.  The  enoim^vs  expense 
and  lacic  of  enforceability  muV:e  it  somewhat 
impractical.  But  restricting  the  sale  or  pos- 
session of  handguns  will  have  a  dramatically 
dissuasive  influence. 

The  problems  besetting  us  on  all  sides  are 
great.  Our  society  is  e>:per:e:;c:::g  cat- 
astrophic upheaval.  Our  atti'.v.dT.^  must 
change  to  conform  to  the  demr.r.cis  of  con- 
temporary culture.  I  have  dene  niuch  roul- 
searchli.g  on  the  issue  of  gun  ro;!trol.  After 
having  carefullv  studied  all  availaoie  data. 
it  became  i:)creasiugly  apparent  that  there  is 
only  one  course  left  fcr  mca  of  good  will — 
uo  longer  can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  en- 
dorsing what  has  lately  become  a  d.ing>?rous 
and  untimely  position — the  fallacy  fnat  the 
.safety  of  our  populace  is  dependent  upon  an 
malienaole  and  largely  indlscrintinate  right 
to  bear  arms. 

We  have  reached  an  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion: All  handguns  must  be  banned  except 
for  law  enforcement  and  the  military. 

The  directne.ss  of  that  statement  needs 
no  emphasis  from  me,  but  I  think  it 
v^-ould  not  be  out  of  order  lo  i:oi:it  out 
tiiat  the  pohce  official  who  made  that 
statement  is  a  Republican  whose  con- 
.•^tituencv  is  considcrablv  more  conserva- 
tive than  many  members  of  this  bodj'. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  \ote  for  the  Hart 
amendment  and  I  will  vote  for  the 
Kennedy- Jants  amendments. 

I  do  so  because  the  time  has  come  to 
ban  handguns  and  to  recister  all  other 
guns  and  license  the  owners  o:  those 
guns. 

The  Hart  amendment  bans  the  posses- 
sion of  handguns  by  anyone  except  law 
enforcement  officers  and  security  guards. 
Other  handguns  would  be  bought  at  fair 
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value  by  the  Government  and  destroyed. 
A  limited  exception  Is  available  for  tar- 
get shooting  clubs  which  would  be  al- 
lowed to  own  handgims  If  they  were 
stored  In  a  secure  place.  Similarly,  an- 
tique giins — ^those  manufactured  before 
1890 — would  be  exempt  along  with  some 
modem  weapons  Judged  to  be  collectors' 
Items. 

All  other  handguns  must  be  sold  to  the 
Government  within  6  months  after  pas- 
sage of  the  law  at  fair  market  value  or 
a  minimum  of  $25. 

The  Kennedy-Javlts  amendments  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  all  privately 
owned  firearms  and  require  all  gun  own- 
ers to  possess  an  adequate  State  permit 
or  a  Federal  gun  license.  Such  permits 
will  not  be  issued  to  convicted  felons, 
fugitives  from  justice,  mental  defectives, 
alcoholics,  juvenile,  or  drug  addicts.  In 
addition,  for  those  who  wish  to  turn  in 
weapons  rather  than  register  them  there 
is  a  provision  for  reasonable  compensa- 
tion. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. The  opponents  have  11  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
1  minute. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  one 
occasion  already  this  afternoon,  it  has 
been  said  that  if  the  pending  amendment 
were  enacted  into  law  and  achieved  the 
assigned  task,  it  would  obliterate  every 
handgun  from  the  American  scene.  If  I 
thought  that  were  true  I  would  vote  for 
it  and  earnestly  hope  that  it  would  pass. 
We  would  then  not  have  the  unequal  sit- 
uation of  some  people  having  to  give  up 
their  guns  and  others  not  having  to  give 
them  up.  That  situation  would  perpetu- 
ate and  aggravate  the  situation  in  a 
criminal  way. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  figures  have 
been  given  as  to  the  increase  of  crime  in- 
volving guns.  In  New  York,  guns  are  used 
more  all  the  time.  There  was  an  increase 
in  crimes  committed  with  guns  from 
12,000  to  16.000  between  1967  and  1971. 
In  the  matter  of  homicides,  homicides 
have  doubled  between  1965  and  1970  in 
New  York.  But  those  committed  with 
guns  have  quadrupled.  We  can  go  down 
the  list  of  figures,  and  these  figures  are 
cited  and  somehow  that  is  supposed  to 
be  translated  into  an  argument  in  favor 
of  this  amendment. 

Let  me  respectfully  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  the  fact  that  in  New 
York  these  crimes  committed  with  fire- 
arms were  committed  with  illegal  fire- 
arms; not  a  single  registered  gun  was 
used  in  any  of  these  crimes.  They  were 
committed  with  Illegal  giins.  Now  we  are 
going  to  make  it  illegal  for  these  guns 
to  be  used  or  owned.  It  Is  said  these  guns 
come  in  from  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey, 
or  elsewhere.  The  transportation  of  guns 
into  New  York  from  other  places  is  Il- 
legal under  a  Federal  law.  It  is  a  gun  that 
is  illegal  in  the  first  place.  Illegal  to 


transport  to  New  York,  and  It  Is  illegally 
owned  in  New  York.  Now  we  want  to 
make  it  illegal  because  the  man  has  an 
Illegal  gun  in  his  possession.  It  does  not 
make  sense.  This  proves,  Mr.  President, 
you  cannot  obliterate  guns  by  statutes  of 
this  kind. 

Annually  in  New  York  City  between 
9,000  and  10,000  handgiins  are  seized  on 
the  streets.  The  figiire  Is  in  the  thou- 
sands in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  De- 
troit in  the  first  7  months  of  1971.  1,100 
guns  were  seized  on  the  streets,  all  un- 
registered guns. 

So  we  have  these  laws  and  they  do 
not  do  away  with  gims,  and  now  we  are 
going  to  have  another  law.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  There  is 
not  any  sympathy  for  this  Itlnd  of  law. 
There  is  no  public  support  that  is  proven 
by  criminal  records. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  Is  not 
practical.  It  would  add  to  the  problems 
rather  than  to  solve  them.  I  trust  the 
amendment  will  be  as  resoundingly  de- 
feated as  it  was  last  time. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  1  minute  remaining  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  6  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  the  vote  ordered  for  a 

time  certain?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
was  ordered  for  4 :  30  p.m. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  it  will  help  the  Sena- 
tor any,  I  will  yield  him  my  3  minutes. 
Mr.  HART.  I  had  the  feeling  that  if 
there  were  three  more  people  on  the  floor 
I  might  get  one  more  vote.  I  might  be 
kidding  myself. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  suggest  that  is  on 
the  theory  that  if  a  fisherman  has  three 
lines  in  the  water  instead  of  one  he  will 
catch  three  times  as  many  fish. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be 
in  order  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, to  expire  at  4 :  29  p.m.? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  agreeable  with 

me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator could  ask  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  enter  into  a  time  agreement 
on  the  other  amendments.  We  could  get 
some  kind  of  an  idea  of  how  we  are  go- 
ing to  proceed.  We  could  use  this  time  for 

that  purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
time  for  that  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place, 
nor  is  there  time  for  that  discussion 
now.  I  told  the  leadership  that  in  due 
time,  later  this  afternoon,  it  will  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  plans  of  those  who  op- 
pose the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
say  there  is  a  possibility  after  this  vote 
is  out  of  the  way  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
covering  the  Keimedy  proposal? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  For  the  balance  of  the 
afternoon?  My  answer  is  that  some  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  this  bill  will 


meet  and  discuss  our  plans  after  the 
vote  and  the  leadership  shall  be  promptly 
advised. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  amendment  No. 
1335,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  which  would  outlaw  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  private  ownership  of  all 
handguns,  except  by  the  police,  members 
of  law  enforcement,  and  security  guards. 
I  have  in  the  past  consistently  opposed 
any  legislation  of  this  kind.  As  I  stated 
before,  and  I  will  continue  to  repeat,  fire- 
arm ownership  is  a  basic  right  guaran- 
teed to  all  Americans  by  the  Constitution. 
Moreover,  I  beUeve  that  passage  of  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  would  accom- 
plish nothing  except  to  disarm  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  to  render  them  even 
more  vulnerable  as  the  helpless  prey  of 
criminals.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  a  choice 
but  truism  that  criminals  and  the  crimi- 
nal element  of  our  society  would  not  turn 
in  or  hand  over  any  handgims  were  such 
an  amendment  passed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inconvenience  and  cost  to  law- 
abiding  citizens  would  be  considerable. 
More  importantly,  the  citizens  would 
be  left  helpless  before  the  onslaught  of 
criminals  in  whatever  crimes  they  wish 
to  perpetrate. 

It  should  be  obvious  by  now  that  strict 
legislation  is  not  the  answer  to  solving 
the  problem  of  crime  in  our  Nation.  One 
only  need  remember  that  the  man  only 
recently  convicted  of  the  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Governor  Wallace  had  before 
this  act  already  broken  two  of  Mary- 
land's gun  control  laws.  In  addition,  ex- 
perience with  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act 
has  shown  that  in  the  period  since  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  the  incidence  of 
crime  involving  the  use  of  firearms  has 
significantly  increased.  I  believe  that  the 
focus  for  this  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  in  our  society  today  is  mis- 
directed. I  have  consistently  argued  that 
this  effort  would  be  more  effectively  di- 
rected if  it  were  aimed  at  pimishing 
those  who  misuse  firearms  while  pre- 
serving the  constitutional  right  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  piu"Chase  and  own 
gims.  This  legislation  would  affect  those 
who  misuse  firearms,  not  the  vast  major- 
ity of  firearm  owners  who  are  honest  and 
law  abiding.  S.  794,  which  would  impose 
mandatory  penalties  on  those  who  use  a 
firearm  In  the  commission  of  a  Federal 
felony  or  unlawfully  carry  a  firearm  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  such  a  felony, 
would  accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  also  continue  to  believe  that  gim  con- 
trol legislation  of  this  sort  is  best  direct- 
ed at  the  State  and  local  level.  Clearly, 
the  problems  facing  citizens  of  New  York 
and  Detroit  are  vastly  different  from  the 
problems  facing  the  citizens  of  various 
cities  in  my  State  of  Alaska.  Gun  control 
laws  which  may  solve  the  problem  in 
eastern  and  highly  urban  cities  and 
States  will  do  nothing  and  Indeed  add  to 
the  difBculties  for  citizens  in  western 
and  rural  States,  such  as  Alaska.  In  many 
Western  States,  much  of  the  coimtryside 
is  still  frontier.  For  example,  Alaska,  al- 
though it  is  geographically  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union,  has  the  smallest 
population  of  any  of  the  States.  Why 
must  the  citizens  of  my  State  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  problems  which  occur  In 
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areas  of  the  coimtry  thousands  of  miles 
away?  In  Alaska,  we  know  how  to  use 
firearms  and  take  great  pride  in  our 
ability  to  use  them. 

More  specifically,  it  is  a  common  fact 
in  my  State  that  when  an  Alaskan  goes 
out  into  the  bush  to  hunt  or  fish,  he 
nearly  always  carries  a  handgun,  such  as 
a  357  or  a  .44  magnimi.  for  his  own  pro- 
tection. Bears,  wolves,  and  other  wild 
animals  often  will  come  up  to  humans  In 
the  bush  areas  and  sometimes  can 
threaten  and  endanger  one's  being.  To 
deprive  the  citizens  of  Alaska  of  this 
necessary  weapon  for  their  self  preserva- 
tion would  be  not  only  folly  but  indeed 
criminal.  This  Is  but  one  example  of  the 
effects  that  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  have.  I  repeat  that,  if  the  citizens 
of  other  States  are  worried  about  guns 
and  believe  they  must  be  controlled,  they 
can  do  this  on  the  State  or  local  level. 
However,  to  design  national  legislation 
which  will  needlessly  hinder  and  burden 
the  citizens  of  States  such  as  Alaska  is 
unnecessary. 

Alaska,  I  believe,  has  also  accumulated 
a  fine  record  of  responsible  handling  of 
firearms.  Any  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  or  a  misdemeanor  in- 
volving assault  and  battery,  assault  with 
a  dangerous  v;eapon,  burglary,  robbery, 
and  other  like  crimes  may  not  own  or 
have  in  his  possession  any  pistol,  re- 
volver, or  any  other  concealable  firearm. 
Possession  of  a  firearm  while  under  the 
influence  of  an  intoxicating  liquor  or 
drug  is  also  illegal.  Flourishing  or  point- 
ing or  discharging  a  firearm  in  public 
places  is,  in  addition,  prohibited.  Finally, 
a  person  who  uses  or  carries  a  firearm 
during  the  commission  of  a  robbery,  as- 
sault, murder,  rape,  or  burglary  is  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  is  subject  to  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  10  years. 

Indeed  during  the  1972  session  of  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature,  three  new 
pieces  of  legislation  were  passed  to  deal 
with  firearms  and  their  responsible  use. 
Because  of  this  responsive  handling  of 
firearms,  Alaska  feels  no  need  for  nation- 
al legislation  of  this  sort.  We  have  a 
proven  record  in  Alaska,  and  we  are 
proud  of  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  this 
year  enacted  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No. 
76,  which  requested  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reject  any  legislation  at 
this  time  which  would  restrict  in  any 
form  a  person's  right  to  possess  firearms. 
The  Alaska  State  Legislature  under- 
stands that,  while  the  citizens  of  various 
other  States  may  wish  to  enact  gun  con- 
trol legislation  of  some  kind  or  another, 
additional  national  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  would 
impose  needless  burdens  upon  law-abid- 
ing citizens  in  States  such  as  their  own. 
If  there  is  no  objection,  I  ask  that  this 
resolution  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  enactment  of  this 
amendment.  I  believe  that  legislation  of 
this  kind  is  properly  the  subject  for  de- 
liberation by  States  and  local  govern- 
ments and  not  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Clearly,  many  States  have  shown 
that  they  are  capable  of  handling  fire- 


arms in  a  safe  and  responsible  manner. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  need  to  burden 
urmecessarily  these  citizens  with  legisla- 
tion of  this  sort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
•tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate   Joint   Resoltttion  No.   78   in   the 
lecislatttbe  of  the  state  of  alaska 


Be  It  resolved  by  the  Leglslatiire  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

vyhereas  the  United  States  Congress  haa 
already  passed  numerous  firearms  Acts;  and 

Whereas  these  Acts  already  provide  suf- 
ficient protection  against  the  criminal  ele- 
ment with  regard  to  firearms;  and 

Whereas  further  legislation  to  restrict  the 
possession  of  firearms  would  as  a  practical 
matter  have  no  deterrent  effect  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  firearms  by  criminals;  and 

Whereas  the  only  result  of  further  legisla- 
tion in  this  field  would  be  to  greatly  incon- 
venience the  lawful  citizen  and  infringe 
upon  his  right  to  bear  arms;  and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
restrict  the  possession  of  firearms  would 
open  the  door  to  a  black  market  In  gxms, 
promote  graft  and  corruption,  and  thus  In- 
crease, not  diminish,  crime;  and 

Whereas  over-reaction  to  tragic  events  in 
this  nation  often  leads  to  the  enactment  of 
poorly  considered  legislation  which  does  not 
go  to  the  root  of  the  problems  leading  up  to 
the  tragedy  and  more  often  than  not  places 
insupportable  burdens  on  the  Innocent  pub- 
Uc  at  large; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  respectfully  requested  to  re- 
ject any  legislation  at  this  time  which  would 
restrict  in  any  form  a  person's  right  to  pos- 
sess firearms. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  to  the  Honorable 
Ted  Stevens  and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel. 
U.S.  Senators,  smd  the  Honorable  Nick 
Begich,  U.S.  Representatve,  members  of  the 
Alaska  delegation  in  Congress. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
that  last  minute.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  here  understand  the  proposition 
that  is  Involved  in  the  rollcall  vote:  Do 
Senators  want  to  withdraw  handgims 
from  the  possession  of  Americans,  ex- 
cept as  law  enforcement  officers,  licensed 
security  guards,  or  operating  as  part  of  a 
licensed  target  club? 

I  say  that  if  Senators  see  the  figures  as 
those  of  us  who  support  this  amend- 
ment see  them  Senators  will  agree,  be- 
cause in  so  doing  it  will  make  more  like- 
ly the  survival  of  our  families,  friends, 
and  neighbors.  That  is  a  cold  statement 
which  I  believe  the  facts  fully  support. 
Even  the  National  Rifle  Association  says 
that  if  you  keep  a  loaded  gun  aroimd  the 
house  you  are  in  trouble.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  persuasive  source  to  cite  in  sup- 
port of  a  gim  control  proposal  than  that. 
If  you  want  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  look  aroimd  for  the  clip 
for  the  gun  you  have  someplace  else  so 
that  you  can  have  the  comfort  of  the 
gun  In  the  house  and  think  you  are 
ahead  of  the  burglar,  if  I  had  10  min- 
utes more  I  could  not  persuade  other- 
wise. 

This  Is  an  idea  whose  time  has  not 
come  but  in  my  book  a  safe  bet  is  that 
a_day  will  come  when  this  tool  of  the 
violence  In  this  coimtry  will  be  Illegal. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  a  brief  statement.  The  answer  to 
the  very  logical  and  persuasive  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  Senator  is  this. 
There  are  2.5  million  people  every  year 
who  buy  revolvers  and  pistols  in  Amer- 
ica. They  have  not  heard  the  persuasive 
discussion  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. They  have  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion that  resulted  in  different  action 
and  bottomed  on  their  feeling  that  they 
need  and  want  a  gun.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  people  in  New  York  who  still  own 
gims  and  have  them  in  their  homes,  guns 
that  are  illegal  because  no  license  exists 
for  them.  That  Is  the  only  difficulty  with 
the  fine  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  We  cannot  quarrel  with 
it,  but  the  opposite  position  Is  the  com- 
posite judgment  of  millions  of  people. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time.  I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

is  yielded  back.  The  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart).  No.  1335,  as  modified, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  fiulher  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  BealD  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javtts  ^ , 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tafx) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtJNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  would 
each  vote  'nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yess  7, 
nays  84,  as  follows: 

[No.  352  Leg.] 
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TEAS— 7 

Kennedy 
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NAYS— 84 


Aiken 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Allen 

Fannin 

Moss 

Allott 

Pong 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Orlffln 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Percy 

Bible 

Hartke 

Proxmlre 

Boggs 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Brock 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Buckley 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Hughes 

Schwelker 

BjTd, 

Humphrey 

Scott 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Inouye 

Smith 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Long 

Stennis 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevens 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Muthias 

Symington 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McCee 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McGovern 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Easlston 

Metcair 

Young 

Eastland 

Miller 

Edwards 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Bnfeer 

Giimbrell 

Mundt 

Uis-W 

Gravel 

Pell 

r."-.u3ton 

Javlts 

Taft 

So  Mr.  Hart's  amendment  (No.  1335), 
a  modified,  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
1  .i-  the  committee  amendment,  was  re- 
je.^fed. 

:ir.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
atreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  voted  to- 
day against  the  proposal  by  Senator  Hart 
of  Mi-rhiian  to  ban  the  sale  ^-vA  po.sses- 
sion  of  all  handguns.  This  v.ould  have 
a-nounted  to  confi.scation  of  handguns.  I 
oppose  this  and  I  believe  a  majority  of 
citizens  in  Illinois  would  also.  The 
amendment  was  defeated. 

I  do  intend  to  support  another  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  manufacture,  distribution,  and 
sale  of  the  so-called  Saturc'.^y  nicht  spe- 
cial. These  cheaply  made  pistols  have 
only  one  use— to  kill  and  wound  people. 
They  have  no  sporting  purpose.  In  fact. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  legiti- 
mate sportsman  in  Illinois  who  .'^aid  he 
had  a  Saturday  night  special  in  his  gun 
collection.  The  bill  to  outlaw  this  weapon, 
introduced  by  Senator  Birch  Bayii  of  In- 
diana is  fair,  reasonable,  and  responsible, 
and  I  w  ill  support  it. 

A::EN::ME>fT  NO.  1398 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1398,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  may  proceed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word 
"Handgun"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "Plrearm". 

On  page  2,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert  the 
following  new  title: 


"TITLE  I— HANDGUN  CONTROL" 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "Sec.  2"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  101". 

0;i  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  3"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  102". 

On  page  4,  line  6,  strike  out  "Sec.  4"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  103". 

On  page  10,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec.  5"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  104". 

On  page  11,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  105". 

On  page  12,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  106". 

On  page  12,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  107". 

On  page  12,  after  line  6,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

"TITLE  II— FIREARM  REGISTRATION 

"Sec.  201.  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  af.er  chapter  44. the 
following  new  chapter: 

"  'Chapter  44A.— FIREARM  REGISTRATION 
"  "Sec. 

"  '931.  Definitions. 
"  '932.  Registration. 

"  '933.  Sales  of  firearms  and  ammunition. 
"  '934.  Penalties. 

"  '935.  Disposition  of  firearms  to  Secretary. 
"  '936.  Rules    and    regulations;     periods    of 

amnesty. 
"  '937.  Disclosure  of  Information. 
"  '938.  Assistant  to  Secretary. 
"  •§  931.  Definitions 

"  'As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"  '(1)  The  term  "firerrm"  means  a  weapon 
(including  a  hand-held  firearm  and  a  starter 
5un)  which  will  or  is  designed  to  or  may 
readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  projectile  by 
the  action  of  an  explosive,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude a  firearm  as  th.it  term  Is  defined  in 
chapter  53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  or  an  antique  firearm  as  defined  in 
section  921  of  this  title. 

"'(2)  The  term  "hand-held  firearm" 
mea'-^s  any  weapon  designed  or  redesigned  to 
be  fired  while  held  In  one  hand,  having  a 
barrel  less  than  ten  inches  In  length  and 
designed  or  redesigned  or  made  or  remade 
to  use  the  energy  of  an  explosive  to  expel  a 
proiectlle  or  projectiles  through  smooth  or 
rifled  bore. 

"'(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"■(4)  Tlie  term  "licensed  dealer"  means 
any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer 
Uce.nsed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44 
of  this  title. 

"  "(5)  The  term  "animunltion"  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets, 
or  propellant  powder  designed  for  use  In  any 
firearm. 

"  '(6)  The  term  "sell"  means  give,  bequeath 
or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

"  '  ( 7 )  The  term  "possess"  means  asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control  not 
subject  to  termination  by  another  or  after  a 
fixed  period  of  time. 
"  '5  932.  Registration 

■•'(a)  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  know- 
ingly to  possess  a  firearm  not  registered  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to — 

"'(1)  a  firearm,  previously  not  registered, 
if  such  a  firearm  is  held  by  a  certified  dealer 
for  purposes  of  sale:  Provided,  That  records 
of  such  firearms  are  kept  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary; 

"'(2)  a  firearm  possessed  by  a  person  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  continu- 
ously by  such  person  thereafter  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days; 

"'(3)  a  firearm,  previously  not  registered, 
possessed  by  (A)  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"  '(b)  (1)  A  certified  dealer  who  sells  a  fire- 


arm to  a  person  In  whose  possession  the  fire- 
arm must  be  registered  shall  require  from 
the  purchaser  a  completed  application  for 
registering  the  firearm  and  shall  file  the  ap- 
plication with  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
sale. 

"  '(2)  When  a  person  other  than  a  certified 
dealer  sells  a  firearm,  the  purchaser  shall 
file  an  application  for  Its  registration  with 
the  Secretary  prior  to  receipt  of  the  firearm. 

"  '(3)  A  person  who  possesses  a  firearm  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall,  unless  he 
sooner  sells  the  firearm,  file  an  application 
for  registration  of  the  firearm  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days. 

"  '(c)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  In  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  which  shall  include  at  least  the 
following: 

"  '(1)  the  name,  address,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  photograph  and  social  security  or  tax- 
payer Identification  number  of  the  applicant; 

"'(2)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  tyj)e, 
and  the  serial  number  of  the  firearm;  and 

"'(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  the 
firearm  was  obtained,  the  number  of  such 
person's  certificate  of  regi-stration  of  such 
firearm.  If  any,  and.  If  sucli  person  Is  a  li- 
censed dealer,  his  license  number. 

"  '(d)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  in  duplicate.  The  original 
application  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  either  In  person 
or  by  certified  mall,  return  receipt  requested, 
in  such  place  as  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
may  provide.  The  duplicate  shall  be  retained 
by  the  applicant  as  temporary  evidence  of 
registration.  The  Secretary,  after  receipt  of 
a  duly  filed  completed  application  for  regis- 
tration, shall  send  to  the  applicant  a  num- 
bered registration  certificate  Identifying  such 
person  as  the  registered  owner  of  such  fire- 
arm. 

"  '(e)  The  certified  record  of  a  firearm  shall 
expire  upon  any  change  of  the  name  of  the 
registered  owner  or  residence  unless  the  Sec- 
retary Is  notified  within  thirty  days  of  such 
change. 

"  '(f)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  carry 
a  firearm  required  to  be  registered  by  this 
chapter  without  having  a  registration  certifi- 
cate or  if  such  certificate  has  not  been  re- 
ceived, temporary  evidence  of  registration  or 
to  refuse  to  exhibit  such  certificate  or  tem- 
porary evidence  upon  demand  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer. 
■'  "5  933.  Sales  of  firearms  and  ammunition 

"'(a)  A  registrant  of  a  firearm  who  sells 
the  firearm  shall,  within  five  days  of  the  sale, 
retur;i  to  the  Secretary  his  registration  cer- 
tificate noting  on  It  the  name  and  residence 
address  of  the  transferee,  and  the  date  of  de- 
livery. 

"  '(b)  Whoever  acquires  a  f.rearm  required 
to  be  registered  by  this  chapter  shall  require 
tlie  seller  to  exhibit  a  registration  certificate 
and  shall  note  the  number  of  the  certificate 
on  his  application  for  registration. 

"'(c)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  take  or 
receive  a  firearm  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn 
without  also  taking  and  retaining  during  the 
term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn  the  registration 
certificate. 

"  'If  such  pledge  or  pawn  is  not  redeemed, 
the  dealer  shall  return  the  registration  cer- 
tificate to  the  Secretary  and  record  the  fire- 
arm In  his  own  name. 

"  '(d)  The  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
estate  containing  a  registered  firearm  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  death  of 
the  registered  owner  and  shall,  at  the  time  of 
any  transfer  of  the  firearm,  return  the  cer- 
tificate of  registration  to  the  Secretary  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  executor  or  administrator  of  an  estate 
containing  an  unrecorded  firearm  shall 
promptly  record  the  firearm,  without  penalty 
for  any  prior  failure  to  record  it. 
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"'(e)  Whoever  possesses  a  firearm  shall 
within  ten  days  notify  the  Secretary  of  a  loss, 
theft,  or  destruction  of  the  firearm,  and  after 
such  notice,  of  any  recovery. 

"'(f)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  sell  am- 
munition to  a  person  for  use  In  a  firearm 
required  to  be  registered  without  requiring 
the  purchaser  to  exhibit  a  certificate  of  reg- 
istration or  temporary  evidence  of  registra- 
tion of  a  firearm  which  uses  such  ammuni- 
tion, and  noting  the  certificate  number  or 
date'  of  ths  temporary  evidence  of  registra- 
tion on  the  records  required  to  be  maintained 
by  the  dealer  pursuant  to  section  923(g)  of 
this  article. 
••'I  934.  Penalties 

•'  •  (a)  Whoever  violates  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 932  or  section  933  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five  years,  or 
by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  or  both. 

"'(b)  Whoever  knowingly  falsifies  any  in- 
formation required  to  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forges  or 
alters  any  certificate  of  registration  or  tem- 
porary evidence  of  registration,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five 
years  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  both. 
"  '(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) , 
no  information  or  evidence  obtained  from  an 
application  or  certificate  of  registration  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a  natu- 
ral person  In  order  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter  or  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  evidence 
against  that  person  In  a  criminal  proceeding 
with  respect  to  a  violation  of  lav;  occurring 
prior  to  or  concurrently  with  the  filing  of  the 
application  for  registration  containing  the 
information  or  evidence. 

"  '§  935.  Disposition  of  firearms  to  Secretary 
"'(a)   The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
reasonable  value  for  firearms  voluntarily  re- 
linquished to  him. 

"'(b)  A  person  who  lawfully  possessed  a 
firearm  prior  to  the  operative  effect  of  any 
provision  of  this  title,  and  who  becomes  In- 
eligible to  possess  such  firearm  by  virtue  of 
such  provision,  shall  receive  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  firearm  upon  Its  surrender 
to  the  Secretary. 

"  '§  936.  Rules   and  regulations;    periods  of 
amnesty 
"  'The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry   out  the  provisions   of  this 
chapter,  including  reasonable  requirements 
for  the  marking  of  firearms  that  do  not  have 
serial  numbers,  and  may  declare  periods  of 
amnesty  for  the  registration  of  firearms. 
"  '§  937.  Disclosure  of  information 
"  'Information  contained  on  any  certificate 
of  registration  or  application  therefor  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  requiring  such  information 
In  pursuit  of  their  official  duties. 
"  'i  938.  Assistance  to  the  Secretary 

"'When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  shall  assist 
the  Secretary  in  the  administration  of  this 
title.'. 

"TITLE   in— FIREARM   LICENSING 
"Sec.  301.  Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  923.  the  following  new  section: 
"  '5  923A.  State  permit  systems;  Federal  fire- 
arms licensing 
"  '(a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States  have 
enacted  or  adopted  adequate  permit  systems 
for  the  possession  of  firearms  and  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  the  names  of 
such  States  and  political  subdivisions. 

"  '(b)  An  adequate  permit  system  shall  in- 
clude provisions  for: 
"'(1)  Identification  of  the  permit  holder 


appearing  on   the  permit   Including   name, 
address,  age,  signature,  and  photograph; 

"•(2)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  per- 
mit to  a  person  who  Is  under  indictment 
or  who  has  been  convicted  in  any  court  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice; 

"'(3)  restrictions  on  Issuance  of  a  per- 
mit to  a  person  who,  by  reason  of  age,  men- 
tal condition,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction 
or  previous  violations  of  firearms  laws  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  possess  or  use  firearms 
safely  and  responsibly; 

"  '(4)  means  of  Investigation  of  applicants 
for  permits  to  determine  their  ellglbUlty  un- 
der subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3),  including 
filing  with  the  Issuing  agency  a  complete 
set  of  fingerprints  and  a  recent  photograph 
of  the  applicant;  and 

"•(5)  prohibition  of  possessions  of  fire- 
arms or  ammunition  by  any  person  who  has 
not  been  Issued  such  a  permit. 

"'(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  sell  or  otherwise  transfer  any  firearm  or 
ammunition  to  any  person  (other  than  a 
licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufaclvrer,  or 
licensed  dealer)  unless: 

"  •(!)  the  sale  or  transfer  Is  not  prohibited 
by  any  other  provision  of  this  chapter;  and 
"•(2)  the  purchaser  or  transferee  exhibits 
a  valid  permit  Issued  to  him  by  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  having  an  adequate  per- 
mit system,  or  the  purchaser  or  transferee 
exhibits  a  valid  Federal  gun  license  issued  In 
accordance  with  subsections  (d)  and  (ej. 

"  '(d)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  Issue  a  Fed- 
eral gun  license  to  a  person  upon  presenta- 
tion of: 

"'(1)  a  valid  official  document  Issued  by 
the  person's  State  or  political  subdivision, 
showing  his  name,  current  address,  age,  sig- 
nature, and  photograph; 

"•(2)  a  statement,  in  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  dated  within 
six  months  and  signed  by  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  (or  his  delegate)  of  the 
locality  of  residence  of  the  person,  that  to 
the  best  of  that  officer's  knowledge  that  per- 
son is  not  under  indictment,  has  not  been 
convicted  in  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 
by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 
year.  Is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  and  Is  not 
otherwise  prohibited  by  any  provision  of 
Federal,  States,  or  local  law  from  possessing 
firearms  and  ammunition; 

'"(3)  a  statement  in  a  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  dated  within  six 
months  and  signed  by  a  licensed  physician, 
that  In  his  professional  opinion  such  person 
IS  mentally  and  physically  capable  of  possess- 
ing and  using  a  firearm  safely  and  respon- 
sibly; 

"'(4)  a  statement  signed  by  the  person 
in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretarj-. 
that  he  may  lawfully  possess  firearms  and 
ammunition  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  and  political  sub- 
division of  his  residence; 

'"(5)  a  complete  set  of  such  person's 
fingerprints  certified  to  be  a  Federal,  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  officer,  and  a  photo- 
graph reasonably  Identifying  the  person. 

"  '(e)  Federal  gun  licenses  shall  be  Issued 
in  such  form  ad  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  A  dealer  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  all  Uoenses  Issued  by  him  as  part  of  the 
records  required  to  be  maintained  by  sec- 
tion 923(g)  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  for- 
ward to  the  Secretary  the  documents  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (d)  (2)-(d)  (5). 

"  '(f)  Any  person  denied  a  Federal  gun 
license  under  subsection  (d)  may  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  Secretary,  for  the  Issuance  of 
a  Federal  gtm  license. 

"'(g)  Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 
chapter,  a  licensed  dealer  may  ship  a  firearm 
or  ammunition  to  a  person  only  If  the 
dealer  oonflnns  that  tbe  purchaser  has  been 


issued  a  valid  permit  pursuant  to  an  ade- 
quate State  permit  system,  a  Federal  gun 
license,  or  a  Federal  dealer's  license,  and 
notes  the  number  of  such  permit  or  license 
In  the  records  required  to  be  kept  by  section 
923  of  this  chapter. 

"  '(h)  No  person  may  possess  a  firearm  or 
ammunition  without  a  valid  State  or  local 
permit,  if  he  Is  resident  of  a  State  or  local- 
ity having  an  adequate  permit  system,  or  a 
Federal  gun  license. 

"  '(1)  Determinations  of  adequate  permit 
systems  and  denials  by  the  Secretary  of 
Federal  gun  licenses  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  5,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  actions  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  reviewable  de  novo  pursuant  to  chapter 
7,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  In  an  action 
Instituted  by  any  person.  State,  or  political 
subdivision  adversely  affected.'. 

"Sec.  302.  The  analysis  of  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  the   item  '923' 
the  following: 
"  '23.  Licensing. 

"  '923A.  State  permit  systems;   Federal  fire- 
arms licenses.'." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  majority 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order,  so  that  the  majority 
leader  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  now  pending,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts cMr.  Kennedy),  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  distinsuished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh^  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  or  whoever  he  may 
designate.  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


THE  NO-FAULT  INSURANCE  BILL- 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
without  the  time  being  deducted  from 
the  time  on  the  pending  Kennedy 
amendment,  I  should  like  to  address  a 
question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  with  respect  to  a  time 
limitation  on  the  no-fault  insurance  bill, 
and  It  applies  only  to  the  question  of 
referral  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
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ciary.  a  procedural  question,  not  neces- 
sarily affecting  the  substance  of  the  bill 

itself. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  reply  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
to  make  such  a  motion  to  refer  that  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
suggest  a  limitation  of  2  hours  on 
each  side,  commencing  as  of  tomorrow 
whenever  the  bUl  is  taken  up. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow  after- 
noon on  the  second  track. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  How  late  would  it  be 
by  the  time  the  vote  came  along? 
That  would  be  of  some  consequence  to 
Senators  who  want  to  get  away  for  the 
evening. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understood  it  was 
the  next  evening  they  wanted  to  get 
away — Wednesday. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  talking  about 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  the  eve- 
ning they  wanted  to  get  away  for  a  cer- 
tain function  was  Wednesday  and  not 
tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  When  will  the  no-fault 
bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  wUl  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  tonight  for  whatever 
discussion  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
fMr.  Moss)  and  others  want  to  under- 
take. But  the  time  on  the  question  of 
referral  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary would  begin  to  run  tomorrow  when 
the  bill  was  laid  before  the  Senate,  if 
that  would  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  get  back  to  my  first 
question:  When  will  the  no-fault  insur- 
ance bill  be  laid  before  the  Senate  to- 
morrow? Has  that  been  decided? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  when  we  get 
through  with  the  gun  control  bill,  the 
Saturday  night  special  bill.  I  would  guess 
somewhere  around  3:30  to  4  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With  4  hours  added  to 
that,  if  that  is  not  considered  too  late  in 
the  evening  for  respectable  Senators  to 
tarry  and  cast  a  vote,  that  Is  agreeable 
with  me.  I  would  suggest  that  if  there  Is 
any  objection  to  that  time  of  night  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  4-hour  debate,  per- 
haps we  could  hear  from  oiu:  colleagues 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  trying  to  ac- 
commodate   ourselves    to    a    situation 
—     which  will  develop  on  Wednesday,  I  im- 
^^rstand,  for  all  Republicans. 

/I  would  point  out  that  we  have  only 
this  week  and  next  week  before  the  Re- 
publican Convention.  We  are  trying  to 
work  out  a  situation  by  means  of  which 
the  Senate  will  not  be  required  to  come 
back  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Republican 
Convention  but  at  noon  on  the  day  after 
Labor  Day,  September  5. 

So  this  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  accom- 
modation, imderstandlng,  and  give  and 
take.  If  it  is  a  little  later  in  the  eve- 
ning Senators  would  not  or  should  not 
object. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  does  call  for  accom- 
modation, and  this  Senator  wants  to  co- 
operate. But  in  the  interest  of  letting 
Senators  know  Just  about  when  a  vote 


would  occur,  can  it  be  stipulated  that  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  refer  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  not  be  later 
than  8  pjn? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  With  a  minimum  of  4 
hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  EquaUy  divided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  no-fault  insurance 
bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate  tomorrow, 
hopefully,  between  3 :  30  and  4  p.m.,  it  will 
be  in  order  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  to  offer  his 
motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee;  that  there  be  4  hours  on  the 
motion,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN).  and  that  the  vote  occur  not  later 
than  8  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  thank  the  Senate. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (S.  2507)  to  amend 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  desire  his 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  call  up  my 
amendment  to  S.  2507,  the  Handgun 
Control  Act  of  1972.  My  amendment, 
which  has  been  designated  No.  1398,  has 
the  support  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible Members  of  this  Senate:  Sen- 
ator Case,  Senator  Fong,  Senator  Javits, 
and  Senator  Williams  have  joined  me  in 
offering  this  amendment  to  S.  2507.  My 
proposal  establishes  two  fundamental 
procedures  to  restrain  the  senseless 
spiral  of  gim  killing  in  America. 

The  first  title  of  my  amendment  will 
require  the  registration  of  every  civilian- 
owned  gun  in  America.  All  rifles,  shot- 
gims,  and  handgims,  in  this  country  will 
be  processed  through  a  Standardized 
Registration  System. 

The  second  title  of  my  amendment  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem to  license  every  American  who  owns 
a  gun. 

The  provisions  Included  in  the  measure 
before  us  today  have  been  pending  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  since  I 
introduced  S.  831,  the  Personal  Safety 


Firearms  Act  on  February  17,  1971.  In 
addition  to  requiring  registration  and 
licensing,  that  biU  also  bans  all  handguns 
except  those  intended  for  sporting  pur- 
poses. Three  days  ago,  I  reintroduced 
the  registration  and  licensing  provisions 
of  this  legislation  as  an  amendment  to 
S.  2507.  Gun  manufactiurers  put  more 
than  1  million  cheap  handguns  into  the 
marketplace  each  year.  S.  2507  wiU  halt 
the  output  of  those  deadly  little  devices— 
commonly  called  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials. But,  gun  producers  will  continue 
to  clip  off  at  least  1.5  million  other  types 
of  new  handguns  each  year.  S.  2507  does 
not  apply  to  those  weapons.  Neither  does 
it  affect  the  30  million  handguns  or  the 
100  million  long  guns  already  in  private 
ownership. 

Effective  restraints  on  the  massive 
proliferation  of  the  cheap  hand  weapon 
that  is  used  only  for  killing  people  or 
for  intimidating  them,  must  be  enacted. 
That  is  why  I  shall  vote  for  the  Handgun 
Control  Act  of  1972. 

My  amendment  is  an  appropriate  and 
logical  complement  to  S.  2507— because  it 
is  designed  to  launch  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  curbing  the  easy  access  to  guns 
in  America.  In  order  to  have  truly  mean- 
ingful firearms  legislation,  this  Nation 
mxist  have  effective  controls  on  all  fire- 
arms— both  handguns  and  long  guns. 

Gun  registration  and  licensing  require- 
ments will  produce  a  significant  advance 
in  the  struggle  to  inaugurate  a  stand- 
ardized, nationwide  Federal  Firearms 
Control  System. 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  statistics  are 
alarmingly  impressive — 20,000  deaths 
each  year  by  gunfire:  10,000  murders— 
7,000  suicides— 3,000  accidents. 

In  American  commimites  that  have  ef- 
fectively enforced  gun  controls,  firearms 
violence  occurs  much  less  frequently 
than  in  communities  with  minimal  or 
no  controls.  And,  compared  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  America's  bloody 
pool  of  death  by  gimfire  is  an  appalling 
monument  to  man's  capacity  to  wantonly 
destroy  his  own  kind. 

A  tally  of  gun  deaths  In  all  civilized  na- 
tions shockingly  ranks  the  United  States 
as  No.  1.  We  are  not  only  ranged  No.  1 
but  No.  2  lags  so  far  behind  that  the  sum 
of  gun  murders  in  every  other  nation 
probably  would  not  equal  the  number  of 
Americans  killed  by  guns  in  1  year. 

The  force  of  the  argument  against 
guns  is  simply  a  corpse.  It  is  a  fresh 
corpse  day  after  day.  How  high  does  the 
weekly  toll  have  to  go  before  the  coimtry 
decides  the  regular  casualty  lists  are  in- 
tolerably long?  Does  there  first  have  to  be 
a  Tet  offensive  on  the  streets  of  America 
before  a  decision  is  made  against  more 
escalation?  The  war  in  Vietnam  costs 
more  money,  but  the  declared  gun  war 
on  the  streets  of  the  United  States  takes 
many  more  American  lives.  The  disarma- 
ment pact  most  urgently  needed  now  is 
among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Flora  Lewis  used  those  words  in  the 
Washington  Post  last  year  to  articulate 
the  gun  crisis  in  America.  And  she  is 
right  on  the  mark. 

If  we  are  serious  about  controlling  gun 
violence  then  let  us  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  enacting  and  enforcing  effective 
laws  that  will  keep  guns  away  from  peo- 
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pie  who  will  use  them  in  a  fit  of  rage,  or 
leave  them  within  reach  of  young,  un- 
suspecting children. 

Too  many  Americans  fear  the  specter 
of  a  hulking  figure  crouched  in  a  dark 
shadow,  with  a  gun  in  hand,  waiting  in 
ambush  for  an  unsuspecting  passerby. 

Too  many  people  are  panicked  by  the 
news  of  an  armed  robbery,  or  a  report 
about  the  invasion  of  a  comfortable  sub- 
urban mansion  by  intruders  who  slaugh- 
ter every  living  creature.  For  many  citi- 
zens, such  reports  of  gun  abuse  and  vio- 
lence are  reason  enough  to  obtain  a  gun 
for  personal  protection.  And  so  it  is,  that 
more  and  more  people  are  buying  gvms 
to  protect  themselves  against  more  and 
more  people  who  are  buying  gims. 

Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  in 
1968  there  were  90  million  firearms  in 
civilian  hands  in  the  United  States  in  60 
million  households.  Other  estimates  place 
the  current  tally  of  firearms  as  high  as 
200  million.  By  any  accoimt,  these  are 
drastically  exorbitant  numbers.  In  1968, 
5,299,062.  domestic  and  foreign  firearms 
were  manufactured  for  private  sale  in 
the  United  States.  That  represents  a  250- 
percent  increase  over  the  2,066,368  made 
in  1962.  And  during  that  period  hand- 
gun production  leaped  from  598,649  to 
2,449,286,  according  to  gun  production 
records  kept  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Yet,  there  is  no  system  that  at- 
tempts to  standardize  the  control  of 
these  lethal,  single  purpose  weapons. 

Though  many  gun  owners  Insist  they 
own  a  gim  for  protection  against  intrud- 
ers, that  gim  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
used  against  a  friend  or  a  loved  one. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  uni- 
form crime  reports  show  that  over 
70  percent  of  the  people  killed  by 
guns  in  1970  knew  the  person  who  shot 
them.  Whil2  the  popularized  view  of  a 
killer  conjures  up  the  image  of  a  stealthy 
impassionate  criminal,  the  fact  Is  that 
two  times  out  of  three  the  gun  killer  in 
American  homes  is  the  father  or  the 
wife;  the  mother  or  the  brother;  the  co- 
worker, the  lover,  the  teenage  neighbor, 
or  the  son  of  the  dead  victim. 

People  use  guns  to  settle  argmnents. 
They  use  guns  to  display  power.  They 
me  gims  because  American  industry  is 
coldly  efficient  in  mass  producing  these 
weapons  of  death.  Yet,  we  still  have  not 
enacted  comprehensive  controls  over  the 
millions  of  devices  that  exist  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  putting  a  bullet  through 
something.  Each  year  armorers  in  this 
country  produce  more  than  5  billion 
roimds  of  ammimition  for  use  in  civilian- 
owned  gims.  There  is  little  doubt,  that 
at  least  that  many  words  have  been  ut- 
tered about  the  gim  control  issue.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  in  the  Congress  would 
stop  talking  about  gims  and  take  action 
to  effectively  control  them,  we  would 
perform  the  most  useful  and  rewarding 
service  to  the  American  public  that  any 
Congress  has  dared.  American  people 
want  meaningful  gun  controls. 

Ten  times  since  1938,  Gallup  surveys 
have  consistently  shown  that  3  out  of  4 
Americans  favor  strong  gun  controls. 
The  public  knows  that  we  must  stop  gun 
violence.  Because  we  in  Congress  rep- 
resent their  Interest,  it  Is  our  duty  to 
give  them  gun  controls. 


The  proposal  that  I  am  offering  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  2507  Is  the  kind  of 
measure  that  will  su;compllsh  the  goals 
that  time  and  time  again  our  people  have 
asked  for.  Licensing  and  registration  re- 
quirements can  be  the  most  effective  step 
toward  restraining  the  abuse  of  guns  al- 
ready In  the  hands  of  the  public. 

A  principal  purpose  of  firearms  regis- 
tration is  to  provide  an  improved  system 
for  law  enforcement  agencies  to  trace 
those  who  commit  crimes  with  firearms. 
Police  authorities  have  used  registration 
Information  to  apprehend  many  fugitives 
despite  the  weakness  in  the  currently 
incomplete  coverage  of  municipal  and 
State  registration  laws.  A  nationally 
standardized  registration  system  would 
greatly  improve  existing  efforts  to  curb 
criminal  usage. 

Firearms  registration  will  tell  us  how 
many  guns  there  are,  where  they  are  and 
in  whose  hands  they  are  held.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  makes  no  sense  for  guns 
to  remain  as  free  floating  in  our  society 
as  flashlights  or  ball  point  ink  pens.  Any 
restriction  imposed  by  firearms  registra- 
tion that  prevents  even  one  gun  killing 
fully  justifies  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  a  firearms  registration  system. 
Under  my  amendment,  registration  in- 
formation on  all  firearms — handguns, 
shotguns,  and  rifles — will  be  referred  by 
local  registration  offices  to  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
In  this  way,  enforcement  officers 
throughout  the  country  can  trace  the 
ownership  of  any  firearm. 

A  person  who  carries  a  firearm  must 
have  with  hun  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, which  he  must  exhibit  upon  the  de- 
mand of  any  law-enforcement  officer. 

Under  the  terms  of  my  proposal,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  registration  provisions  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  up  to  5 
years,  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000,  or  both.  Any 
purposeful  falsification  or  forgery  of  reg- 
istration information  is  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  up  to  5  years,  or  a  fine 
of  up  to  S10,000  or  both. 

The  Nation's  police  departments  are 
constantly  confronted  with  stolen  weap- 
ons, many  of  which  have  been  used  in 
crimes.  In  April  1972  police  authorities 
reported  500.000  contraband  weapons 
that  had  been  reported  stolen.  The  actual 
number  of  all  stolen  gims  is  anybody's 
guess.  Through  a  system  of  registration, 
these  guns  could  be  traced  to  their  prop- 
er owner  and  with  effective  public  aware- 
ness and  information  programs  legitimate 
gun  owners  could  be  advised  and  as- 
sisted in  establishing  adequate  security 
for  their  weapons. 

President  Johnson  was  a  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  gim  controls.  He  felt  that  If  It 
makes  sense  to  register  automobiles, 
boats,  bicycles,  and  dogs,  then  surely  It 
makes  sense  to  register  the  guns  in  peo- 
ple's homes. 

Though  gun  control  critics  drown  out 
the  explosive  fusUlade  of  annual  firing 
with  their  Indignant  outcries  against 
gun  confiscation.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
owners  voluntarily  turn  In  their  gims 
when  given  the  chance. 

For  that  reason  the  gun  registration 
title  of  my  proposal  also  Includes  a  pe- 


riod of  amnesty  for  gun  owners  to  volun- 
tarily turn  in  any  weapons  they  wish  to 
surrender,  and  to  receive  reasonable 
compensation  from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  for  their  weapons. 

After  the  city  of  San  Frsmcisco  enacted 
a  gun  licensing  statute  In  1968,  at  least 
1,500  guns  of  every  description  were  vol- 
untarily turned  in  to  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department.  City  officials  con- 
firmed the  public  commitment  to  the 
elimination  of  gun  violence  by  forging 
the  metal  from  these  guns  into  a  nine- 
foot  statue  of  St.  Francis  of  Asslssl. 

In  England  and  Wales,  the  public  is 
periodically  invited  to  turn  in  weapons 
and  ammunition  that  may  have  been 
hidden  or  forgotten  for  a  long  time.  Since 
1933,  the  British  Government  has  held 
seven  gun  amnesties  providing  the  public 
with  opportunities  to  safely  remove  fire- 
arms from  homes  or  places  where  they 
may  be  stolen  or  where  accidents  may 
occur. 

Since  the  presence  of  overwhelming 
numbers  of  guns  Is  the  single  most  caus- 
ative factor  in  our  Nation's  widespread 
abuse  of  firearms,  I  believe  that  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  controls  must  pro- 
vide for  any  gunowner,  to  voluntarily 
turn  in  his  weapon  and  ammunition 
without  fear  of  reprisal. 

The  second  title  of  my  amendment,  re- 
quiring every  gunowner  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense before  he  may  be  entrusted  with 
a  gun — Is  fundamental  in  guarding 
against  the  hazards  of  Indiscriminately 
allowing  criminals  or  other  unreliable 
citizens  to  obtain  firearms. 

A  gun  is  such  a  terribly  vicious  weapon, 
that  members  of  a  civilized  society  should 
mandate  gun  owners  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  disqualified  from  having  access 
to  these  instruments  of  death. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  licensing 
amendment,  if  a  State  does  not  adopt 
a  firearms  permit  system  that  meets  min- 
imum specified  standards.  Federal  li- 
censing will  become  effective  until  the 
State  Ewlopts  an  swlequate  permit  system. 
No  person,  whether  a  licensed  dealer  or 
a  private  individual  may  sell  firearms  or 
ammunition  to  an  individual  who  does 
not  have  either  an  adequate  State  permit 
or  a  Federal  gun  license.  In  addition,  no 
one  may  possess  a  firearm  or  ammuni- 
tion unless  he  has  either  an  adequate 
State  permit  or  a  Federal  gun  license.  To 
qualify  as  having  an  adequate  permit 
system,  a  State  must  restrict  the  issuance 
of  permits  applied  for  by  convicted  fel- 
ons, fugitives  from  justice,  mental  de- 
fectives, alcoholics,  juveniles,  and  drug 
addicts,  and  must  adequately  Investigate 
applicants  prior  to  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits. 

In  States  that  do  not  enact  adequate 
permit  systems.  Federal  gun  licenses, 
valid  for  up  to  3  years,  will  be  Issued 
by  federally  licensed  dealers  upon  re- 
ceipt— ^from  both  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  an  applicant's  locality 
and  a  licensed  physician — of  Informa- 
tion bearing  upon  his  eligibility  for  a 
Federal  gun  license. 

I  Intend  for  this  amendment  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  assistance  to  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  2507  in  stemming  our  shame- 
fully high  rate  of  gun  deaths,  accidents 
by  gunfire,  and  the  unbelievably  awe- 
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some  rate  of  assaults,  robbery  and  in- 
timidation accomplished  with  gims. 

Firearms  legislation  is  in  demand  be- 
cause the  Nation  needs  direction  as  well 
as  legal  authority  to  suppress  the  lawless- 
ness aggravated  by  the  existence  of  so 
many  gims.  The  gim  mystique  is  borne 
In  the  valiant  traditions  that  spawned 
the  American  dream.  But  today,  Ameri- 
can families  no  longer  face  the  perils  of 
a  frontier  wilderness.  For  the  American 
family  in  1972,  fear,  apprehension,  mis- 
trust, anguish,  prejudice  and  pain  are 
the  dreaded  products  of  our  national 
firearms  history. 

People  who  oppose  meaningful  re- 
straints on  the  use  of  firearms  rely  on 
six  mindless  arguments  that  are  almost 
as  old  as  the  Republic : 

First.  Opponents  of  gun  control  insist 
"their  right  to  bear  arms"  is  borne  In 
the  Constitution.  The  argiunent  is  ex- 
tended to  claim  that  gun  controls  de- 
prive them  on  their  right  to  pursuit  of 
happiness  with  guns  free  of  government 
limits.  But  the  courts  have  said  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  interfere  with  the 
power  of  government  to  regulate  deadly 
firearms. 

Since  we  mean  to  enact  legislation 
that  will  halt  the  abuse  of  firearms 
those  who  find  happiness  in  gims  will 
just  have  to  subordinate  that  pleasure  to 
the  right  of  all  Americans  to  live  free 
from  the  death  and  violence  that  the 
American  gun  mania  has  brought  us. 

Second.  Many  people  make  the  argu- 
ment that  because  lawless  citizens  will 
feel  no  obligation  to  be  bound  by  gim  re- 
striction, gim  controls  will  simply  dis- 
arm those  who  abide  by  the  law.  I  am 
convinced  that  strict  enforcement  of  li- 
censing and  registration  laws  will  serve  to 
isolate  precisely  those  citizens  who 
flaunt  the  law,  to  subject  them  to  prose- 
cution for  gun  violations  before  they 
commit  other  crimes  with  their  guns. 

Third.  Critics  of  gun  control  have  in- 
sisted that  laws  cannot  control  access  to 
guns.  Yet.  the  record  shows  that  even 
the  limited  provisions  of  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  have  severely  altered  the  flow 
of  one  kind  of  weapon — the  imported 
handgun.  And  the  National  Firearms  Act 
of  1934  essentially  eliminated  civilian 
access  to  machinegims.  sawed  off  rifles 
and  shotguns,  mufflers,  and  silencers. 

Fourth.  Another  common  refrain 
against  firearms  control  is  that  "guns 
don't  kill,  people  do."  But  a  quick  look 
at  the  statistics  and  commonsense  tell  us 
that  it  is  when  gims  are  in  hand,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  people  who  kill  other 
people  do  so:  and  it  is  when  guns  are 
in  hand  that  over  100,000  robberies  a 
year  are  committed,  and  it  is  w  hen  gims 
are  in  hand  that  one-quarter  of  the 
Nation's  300,000  aggravated  a.ssiults  are 
committed. 

Rarely  does  an  attacker  make  a  de- 
liberate choice  of  a  gim  over  a  knife. 
But  because  the  fatality  rate  of  knife 
wounds  is  about  one-fifth  that  of  gun 
wounds,  it  may  be  concluded  that  using 
a  knife  Instead  of  a  gun  might  cause 
80  percent  fewer  deaths. 

Fifth.  Modem  critics  of  gun  controls 
express  a  show  of  outrage  at  the  vaulting 
gun  crime  rate.  These  protagonists  insist 
that  we  do  not  need  more  gun  laws.  In- 


stead, they  say.  we  should  enact  long- 
term  mandatory  penalties  for  crimes 
committed  with  guns.  Even  if  our  penal 
system  were  not  already  beleaguered 
with  the  problems  of  outrageous  over- 
crowding this  proposal  may  be  counted 
upon  to  produce  undesirable  results. 
Penalties  do  not  deter  an  angry  person 
from  reaching  for  a  gun. 

Generally  courts  already  respond  to 
the  viciousness  of  crimes  committed  with 
firearms  by  imposing  stiff  penalties.  If 
penalties  were  made  much  stronger  the 
extra  punishment  would  probably  en- 
courage an  armed  robber  "to  leave  no 
witnesses."  Thus,  it  is  likely  that  stricter 
penalties  would  cause  more  gun  deaths. 

Sixth.  It  may  be  that  the  greatest 
number  who  protest  gun  controls  do  so 
on  the  basis  that  the  administrative 
requirements  for  registration  are  cum- 
bersome and  inconvenient.  When  he 
introduced  a  bill  in  January  1971,  to 
change  the  recordkeeping  requirements 
for  .22  caliber  ammunition.  Senator  Mc- 
Gee  stated  that  such  requirements  ai-e: 

tTnfalr  and  punitive  In  that  the  persons 
really  affected  so  adversely  are  law  abiding 
citizens  who  pursue  shooting  as  a  hobby  or 
as  a  form  of  recreation. 

I  believe  that  any  measure  we  might 
adopt  which  will  substantialy  reduce  the 
misuse  of  firearms  will  at  the  same  time, 
enhance  whatever  pleasures  that  may  be 
derived  from  these  so-called  recreational 
pursuits. 

If  the  only  price  of  firearms  record- 
keeping requirements  is  the  inconven- 
ience of  gun  users  then  with  my  amend- 
ment, the  American  public  will  have  been 
delivered  a  special  bargain. 

This  list  includes  the  core  of  the  ob- 
jections vehemently  raised  and  expertly 
used  by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  other  gun  advocates  to  force  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Department 
of  Treasui-y  to  turn  the  administration's 
attention  away  from  serious  efforts  to 
put  restraints  on  guns. 

In  December  1963,  a  witness  for  the 
gun  lobby  defiantly  testified  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee: 

Now  v.e  realize  that  there  is  a  problem 
when  we  own  guns.  Somebody  is  going  to  get 
shot.  This  is  part  of  the  price  of  freedom 
that  we  are  goin^  to  have  to  pay  In  order  to 
have  freedom  to  own  guns.  And  I  am  willing 
to  take  this  chance. 

Mr.  President — it  is  precisely  that  kind 
of  eroding  philosophy  that  stimulates 
ofHcials  in  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Treasury — to  tell  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  the  ammuni- 
tion recordkeeping  requirements  of  the 
1968  Gun  Control  Act  are  burdensome 
and  unnecessar>-. 

To  properly  serve  the  public  interest, 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
in  the  Treasury  Department  should  en- 
force existing  laws  to  control  ammuni- 
tion sales,  instead  of  recommending 
ways  for  the  Congress  to  weaken  such 
laws. 

The  only  public  action  on  guns  this 
administration  attempted,  was  to  com- 
mission a  private  firm  to  test  handguns 
and  to  select  those  least  likely  to  explode 
in  the  hands  of  the  shooter.  Presumably, 
survivors  of  people  shot  by  weapons 
tested  and  bearing  the  U.S.  Treasury 


Department  safe  seal  of  approval  will  be 
comforted  to  know  the  assailant  was  not 
at  risk  as  he  pulled  the  trigger  killing 
their  loved  one. 

Mr.  President — ^until  we  have  an  ad- 
ministration that  can  reject  such  a  phi- 
losophy, rather  the  American  people  nor 
the  Congress  will  have  the  strength  of 
national  leadership  demanded  by  those 
who  want  to  stop  the  killing  by  gimfire. 

When  I  introduced  amendment  No. 
1398  last  Friday,  I  reminded  the  Senate 
that  my  proposal  to  register  guns  and  to 
license  gunowners  is  in  no  way  a  plan 
that  requires  new  studies.  Indeed,  if 
there  is  any  issue  Senators  understand, 
it  is  the  matter  of  strong  gun  laws.  Each 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  fully  aware  that 
five  Commissions  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent have  recommended  stronger  gun 
laws  to  reduce  gun  killing. 

The  Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1966  called  for  regis- 
tration and  licensing  of  all  handguns  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  1967  the  Kemer  Commission  on 
civil  disorders  recommended: 

That  all  state  and  local  goverrunents 
should  enact  gun  control  legislation  .  .  . 
The  final  commission  report  asserted 
that  .  .  .  We  believe  that  Federal  legislation 
Is  essential  In  order  to  make  State  and  local 
laws  fully  effective,  and  to  regoilate  areas 
beyond  the  reach  of  State  government. 

The  Eisenhower  Commission  on  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  violence  in 
1968: 

Concluded  that  the  only  way  to  reduce 
gun  violence  is  to  reduce  sharply  the  number 
of  handguns  In  civilian  hands  in  this  coun- 
try. We  recognize  this  will  be  a  massive  and 
expensive  task.  But  the  price  Is  one  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  pay. 

And  in  1971  the  Brown  commission 
on  reform  of  Federal  criminal  laws 
called  for: 

A  ban  on  the  production  and  possession  of, 
and  trafficking  In,  handguns,  with  exceptions 
only  for  mUltary,  police  and  slmlLir  official 
activities;  and — registration  of  all  fire- 
arms. 

The  Katzenbach  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice reported  in  February  1967  that: 

strict  controls  by  State  or  city  are  nullified 
when  a  potential  criminal  can  secure  a  fire- 
arm merely  by  going  Into  a  neighboring 
jurisdiction  with  law  controls,  or  none  at 
all. 

Because  the  existing  patchwork  sys- 
tem of  controls  is  ineffective,  the  Com- 
mission recommended  that  each  State 
should  require  the  registration  of  all 
handguns,  rifles  and  shotguns.  And  in 
the  absence  of  meaningful  State  laws, 
the  Conmiission  proposed  the  enactment 
of  Federal  registration  requirements 
within  5  years.  As  we  debate  this  serious 
national  problem  today,  the  Commis- 
sion's schedule  has  expired.  The  waiting 
period  is  over.  Now  is  the  time  to  improve 
our  gun  laws. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  that  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  statistics  that 
gun  violence  products,  and  the  needless 
distraction  caused  by  guns,  are  sufBclent 
to  justify  ways  to  strengthen  our  current 
procedures  for  coping  with  the  national 
epidemic  of  death  by  gunfire. 

On  its  merits,  the  demand  for  strong 
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laws  is  easily  understood  by  reasonable 
people.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  will  need 
more  than  statistics  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  controlling  the  misuse  and  abuse 
of  firearms.  We  will  also  need  a  national 
firearms  policy  that  can  redefine  the 
proper  role  of  firearms  in  our  society. 
A  gun  has  one  function  and  one  func- 
tion only.  No  man  deserves  to  hold  the 
power  of  ending  another  man's  Ufe  be- 
cause of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  a 
lethal  device.  So  far,  we  have  not  learned 
how  to  control  that  power,  even 
though  substantial  evidence  concludes 
such  power  can  be  controlled.  Profes- 
sors Geisel,  Roll,  and  Wettick  reported 
in  the  Duke  University  Law  Journal  that 
of  the  15.000  people  killed  by  guns  in 
1965  as  many  as  6,400  of  them  would  not 
hJve  been  gun  victims  if  the  Nation  had 
a  favstem  of  gun  controls  as  strong  as 
that  in  New  Jersey.  On  that  basis  maybe 
8,000  of  the  20,000  gun  deaths  in  1971 
would  have  been  averted. 

Ramsey  Clark,  who  served  as  Attorney 
General  under  President  Johnson,  sug- 
gests our  cnly  alternative  is  to  remove 
guiis  from  the  American  scene.  If  this  is 
not  leasiJle,  we  may  be  obliged  to  place 
strict  basis  on  the  prediction  and  dis- 
tribution of  ammunition.  No  bullets — no 
shooting.  Such  a  bold  approach  may  be 
where  we  shall  end  up. 

I  believe  that  gun  registration  and  li- 
censing can  curb  the  phenomenally  high 
rate  of  gun  crime.  And  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  amendment  No.  1398. 

Mr.  President,  the  am°ndment  I  have 
offered  is  very  simple.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that  h33  been  comidered  in  one 
fomi  or  another  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  throughout  the  last  10 
years.  During  that  time  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  heard  nearly  200  witness- 
es on  various  gun  control  measures  and 
there  have  been  more  than  40  days  of 
hearings.  We  have  had  more  than  12 
days  of  executive  sessions.  So  this  issue, 
like  most  other  gun  issues,  has  been 
thorou'-hly  exrl  vred.  There  has  been  am- 
ple evidence  and  commentary  on  the  gun 
issue  from  expert  witnesses  on  the  ques- 
tions of  registration  and  iicen.:ing  of 
weapons  in  this  countiT- 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senator 
C.^SE,  Senator  To-^c,  Senator  Javits,  raid 
Senator  Williams  has  been  endorsed  and 
em'r  ced  by  f:ve  Presidential  Commis- 
sions that  have  been  established  to  n^ake 
recommendations  to  Congress  and  the 
Senr.t?  ar.d  the  Am.erican  peopla  as  to 
what  best  can  be  done  to  try  to  mcrt  the 
problems  of  c:ime  and  \-iole:ice  in  this 
country.  These  Presidential  Commi.-sions 
have  been  made  up  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  law  enforcement  personnel 
in  this  country  and  have  been  bipartisan 
in  nature.  They  have  uniformly  recom- 
mended, on  the  question  of  licencing  and 
registration,  thr.t  this  kind  of  amend- 
ment can  really  do  more  to  meet  the 
problems  of  crime  and  violence  in  this 
country  than  perhaps  any  other  step  that 
can  be  taken  in  this  Nation.  Three  Attor- 
neys General  of  the  United  States  have 
appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  testified  favorably  with  respect 
to  this  amendment. 

So  this  matter  has  the  support,  virtual- 


ly uniform  support,  of  all  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  by  this 
amendment,  first  of  all,  is  to  register 
firearms  in  this  country  and,  second,  to 
establish  in  all  States  a  licensing  proce- 
dure by  which  those  who  want  to  bear 
firearms  will  have  to  meet  certain  mini- 
mum standards,  certain  minimum  cri- 
teria, which  are  not  unlike  the  standards 
already  in  use  when  people  ask  for  a  fish- 
ing license  or  a  hunting  license  or  per- 
haps even  a  driver's  license  or  a  marriage 
license.  This  amendment  provides  some 
inconvenience.  But  it  is  only  the  same 
kind  of  inconvenience  one  would  have  by 
applying  for  a  fishing  license  or  a  hunt- 
ing license. 

Quite  clearly,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  virtually  the  uniform 
support  of  the  American  people.  I  men- 
tion that  because  I  heard  during  the 
com'se  of  the  last  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  there  was  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  American  people  supported 
that  amendment. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  since  1938 
Dr.  Gallup  has  been  surveying  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  question  of  register- 
ing and  licensing  firearms:  The  answers 
from  the  American  public  have  consist- 
ently run  around  3  to  1  in  favor  of 
stronger  controls.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  results  of  these  polls 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|ln  fiercenll 

Favor       Oppose   Noopinon 


May  1972 

Anill  1972 -. 

Cctoher  1971 

August  1567 

Sente:.ber  1966 

Ai'^ustl96G 

Febdiaty  1955 

January  1964 

Aurust  1959..„ 


Mr.  KENITEDY.  Mr.  President,  these 
polls  show  quite  c'early  thnt  in  excess  of 
70  percent  of  the  American  people  are  for 
the  registration  and  licensing  of  weap- 
ons. I  feel  that  this  is  a  step  that  should 
be  taken.  It  is  consistent  with  tha  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  the  present  time,  in 
tryinrj  to  do  something  about  the  junk 
hanciguns  called  Saturday  night  specials. 
Law  enforcement  persoimel  believe  that 
it  will  help  them  in  pursuin-::  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  tracking  down  the  in- 
dividuals v,-ho  are  involved  in  crimes  and 
violence  in  this  country. 

Some  inconvenience  is  involved,  but 
when  wp  talk  about  balancing  the  in- 
ccnvenience  of  the  tens  of  thousnnds  of 
people  killed  evei-y  year  by  the  weapon.? — 
primarily  handguns,  but  also  by  long 
guns— I  think  this  amendment  quit^ 
clearly  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainde: 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  the  pending 
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amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy*. 

I  feel  certain  that  my  position  on  gun 
control  is  reasonably  well  known.  I  in- 
clude myself  among  all  reasonable  men 
who  want  to  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals.  If  legislation  wliich 
would  confiscate  handguns,  severely  re- 
strict their  use  by  the  ordinary'  citizen,  or 
require  registration  of  firearms  would 
accomplish  this,  I  could  and  most  cer- 
tainly would  support  it.  But,  such  an  ap- 
proach is  totally  unreaUstic.  We  are 
talking  about  a  problem  of  enforcement, 
not  legislation.  This  is  why  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  legislative  proposals 
which  would  place  unreasonable  restric- 
tions on  handgun  ownership  by  law- 
abiding  Americans. 

Certainlv  there  are  ways  to  Improve 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  S.  2507  is 
directed  at  one  area  which  needs  correc- 
tion. There  are  others  as  well,  and  this 
Senator  has  joined  in  sponsoring  bills  to 
make  these  changes.  But  long  study  has 
convinced  me  that  taking  handguns  away 
from  private  citizens  will  not  alleviate 
the  crime  problem  in  this  country  one 
iota. 

One  of  the  witnesses  at  the  hearmg  on 
S.  2507  was  the  mayor  of  N.  w  York.  Dm'- 
ing  his  testimony,  he  indicated  that  there 
was  a  legal  registration  of  some  20,000 
handguns  imder  the  1911  Sullivan  Act. 
The  Mavor  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  none  of  those  20,000  weapons  had 
been  used  in  the  commission  of  crimes. 
I  believe  this  statistic  provides  an  out- 
standing forecast  of  what  would  rt-ult 
from  Federal  legislation  making  private 
possession  of  handguns  a  highly  select 

privilege.  ,       ,.  j 

There  are  20.000  registered  or  hcensed 
handguns  in  New  York  City.  But  there 
are  also  between  500,000  and  1  million 
owners  or  poL^sessors  of  handguns  in  New 
York  City  who  have  not  registered  or 
hcensed  their  guns. 

Llovd  Cutler,  a  former  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Commission  on 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  testi- 
fied that  the  number  of  iilCLxal.  uniegis- 
tered  guns  in  Ne.v  York  City  was  1 
million.  ,  .  . 

The  mayor  of  New  York  City  and  his 
commissioner  of  safety,  Patrick  Murphy, 
said  the  number  was  500,000. 

If  that  is  any  indication  of  response  to 
a  national  registration  law,  then  ve  are 
headed  for  trouble— deep  trouble— be- 
cause we  itm  into  the  propositicn  of  hav- 
ing a  law  that  \\-iil  have  to  be  enforced  by 
Federal  Ir.w  men.  In  a  country  where 
some  25  million  to  30  million  handguns 
are  scattered  over  50  St.ites.  and  mans 
of  those  guns  are  not  registered,  but  held 
by  criminals,  per.sons  who  have  \'iolated 
the  laws  and  who  ha\-e  incurred  the  sanc- 
lions  of  the  law,  this  v.ill  result  m  a 
tremendous  expense.  It  will  not  be  en- 
couraging. It  v.ill  not  be  anv  more  en- 
forceable in  Federal  hands  tlian  it  has 
been  in  city  or  State  hands. 

Tlie  experience  in  New  York  is  not  at 
all  unusual.  I  mentioned  some  earlier  in 
connection  v,ith  the  discussion  of  the 
last  amendment.  The  same  situation  ob- 
tains in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
the  President  of  the  City  Council  testified 
before  the  committee  that  there  was  a 
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flat  failure  of  the  law  enacted  In  1968  for 
the  registration  of  guns.  Mr.  Hechlnger 
testified: 

I  must  regretfully  report  the  effort  was  a 
total  failure  not  due  to  the  cry  of  the  gun 
buffs,  "that  It's  not  the  gvm  that  kills.  It's 
the  man  who  kills,"  but  to  the  Ineffective 
publicity  and  the  lack  of  threat  of  enforce- 
ment ot  penalties  by  the  total  governmental 
authorities  Including  the  police  department 
of  this  city. 

We  also  had  testimony  from  Mr.  Ca- 
halan,  of  Etetroit.  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Wayne  County.  He  testified  that 
there  was  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
registration  statute  in  Wayne  County, 
and  in  Michigan  generally,  because  there 
was  not  public  support  for  the  registra- 
tion. It  was  because  the  breaking  of  the 
laws  calling  for  registration  was  not  con- 
sidered a  serious  violation.  Thus,  viola- 
tion of  that  law  would  not  be  considered 
serious.  It  was  more  important  in  the 
number  of  cities  where  studies  have  been 
made  of  prosecutions  for  possessing  guns 
without  licenses  or  without  having  regis- 
tered the  gims.  There  was  not  the  sym- 
pathy and  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing of  the  criminal  justice  system  that 
would  exist  if  there  were  strict  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  law. 

That  would  mean  that  we  would  have 
a  situation  which  would  lead  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  to  unjust  prosecutions  and  of 
unpunished  violations.  In  New  York  there 
are  between  half  a  million  and  million 
violations.  That  is  impunished  violations 
on  a  mass  scale.  The  same  Is  true  In 
Washington  and  Chicago,  and  In  Illinois 
generally,  where  registration  is  called  for 
in  order  for  one  to  be  able,  legally,  to 
possess  and  use  a  long  gun.  The  same  is 
true  in  Detroit  and  in  city  after  city 
where  this  procedure  has  been  tried.  This 
condition  is  said  to  exist  because  there  is 
not  a  national  law. 

This  is  not  a  complicated  situation  in 
New  York  City.  New  Jersey  is  nearby,  so 
people  can  go  into  New  Jersey  in  a  car, 
buy  guns,  and  bring  them  back.  But  that 
type  of  transportation  across  interstate 
lines  is  already  illegal.  It  violates  a  stat- 
ute— a  provision  of  the  1968  act — that 
provides  substantial  punishment.  But 
that  type  of  disregard  of  the  law  exists 
l>ecause  people  think  it  is  not  important. 

Yet  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
by  his  amendment,  says,  "Let  us  pass 
another  law.  making  Illegal  what  is  al- 
ready twofold,  threefold  or  fourfold 
Ulegal." 

I  suggest,  furthermore,  that  the  cost 
of  the  registration  of  firearms  in  the  city 
of  New  York  is  $25  per  registration.  One 
might  be  able  to  cut  that  cost  down  a  lit- 
tle, but  when  we  get  all  through,  at  $25 
an  application  times  some  30  million 
handguns  in  America,  It  amounts  to  $750 
million  for  the  first  registration.  With 
100  million  long-gims  the  figure  Is  un- 
believable. Each  gun  registration  must 
be  kept  current.  Whenever  there  is  a 
change  of  address  or  of  name  by  mar- 
riage or  by  a  shift  in  ownership  of  a  gun, 
there  must  be  a  reregistratlon  and  a  new 
registration.  Would  that  be  worth  the 
benefit  we  might  get  from  it? 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
who  served  on  the  Supreme  Covat  of  his 
State  for  a  nimiber  of  years,  and  earlier 


as  a  trial  Judge,  and  for  many  more  years 
as  a  trial  lawyer,  said  he  never  knew  of 
a  single  case  in  his  experience  in  crimi- 
nal law  where  the  outcome  of  a  prosecu- 
tion for  murder  or  homicide  with  a  fire- 
arm ever  depended  upon  the  ownership 
of  the  gun. 

All  that  a  registration  would  show 
would  be  the  ownership  as  of  the  time  it 
was  purchased  or  at  a  given  time.  That 
is  all  it  would  show. 

Mr.  President,  the  example  of  England 
is  often  cited  as  a  civilized  country  which 
does  not  allow  its  citizens  the  use  of 
handguns  and,  as  a  consequence,  has  no 
gun  crimes.  I  do  not  personally  believe 
as  Americans  we  can  look  to  other  coun- 
tries who  have  entirely  different  his- 
tories, mores  and  cultures.  But  if  we  are 
to  do  so,  let  the  look  be  realistic  and  the 
comparison  complete.  Just  2  years  ago 
Colin  Greenwood,  a  chief  inspector  of 
police  in  England,  published  an  article 
in  a  British  magazine  which  discussed 
England's  firearms  control  laws.  Inspec- 
tor Greenwood  pointed  out  in  his  article 
that  there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  firearms  by  criminals 
in  England.  He  described  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  firearms  control,  and  made  the 
following  statement  which  is  of  particu- 
lar significance : 

Each  rise  in  the  rate  of  armed  crime  has 
led  to  calls  for  the  further  tightening  of 
existing  controls  on  firearms.  This  appears  to 
be  a  simple  solution  to  the  problem,  but 
even  a  cursory  examination  shows  that  It  Is 
no  solution  at  all.  To  direct  all  the  legisla- 
tive and  police  effort  towards  the  legitimate 
firearms  user  Is  not  only  ineffective,  but  dan- 
gerous, in  that  It  tends  to  hide  the  real  prob- 
lems under  the  veil  of  a  simple  solution. 

Inspector  Greenwood  also  cited  the 
situation  in  Switzerland,  which  has  the 
largest  number  of  firearms  in  relation  to 
population  of  any  coimtry,  including 
America.  There  are  guns  in  every  home, 
and  yet  at  the  time  of  the  article  armed 
crime  was  so  rare  in  Switzerland  that  it 
was  not  even  recorded  separately  in  the 
very  comprehensive  criminal  statistics 
kept  in  that  country.  I  have  recently 
checked  with  the  Swiss  Embassy,  and 
this  situation  has  not  changed. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  claim  will  be 
made  that  if  we  register  cars  and  drivers 
we  also  ought  to  register  gims.  But,  while 
I  might  agree  with  that  statement,  let 
me  point  out  that  there  is  no  national 
car  or  driver  registration  law.  This  is 
left  entirely  to  each  State  to  determine 
for  itself.  And  so  should  gun  control.  New 
York  may  want  and  need  it,  but  each 
State  should  determine  for  itself  what  is 
reasonable  and  appropriate. 

I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  be  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  and  by  a  resounding  vote, 
because  if  there  is  to  be  a  registration  of 
firearms,  it  ought  to  be  by  a  local  entity 
In  the  community  where  there  is  sym- 
pathy for  the  law,  where  the  public  will 
support  it,  where  the  criminal  justice 
system  will  enforce  it,  where  enforce- 
ment of  that  law  will  be  foimd,  and 
where  the  primary  and  chief  law  en- 
forcement ofiQces  reside;  namely,  in  the 
States  and  in  the  cities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts-  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska thinks  we  ought  to  have  a  law 
that  the  people  will  support  and  endorse. 

Every  night  and  every  day  we  find 
clear  indications  that  the  American  peo- 
ple overwhelmingly  endorse  the  concept 
of  licensing  and  registration,  and  that 
even  gunowners  themselves  in  a  recent 
survey  indicate  support  for  that  position. 

The  people  endorse  that  concept.  The 
law  enforcement  people  endorse  that 
concept.  Those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  this  problem  through  Pres- 
idential Commissions  endorse  that  con- 
cept. However,  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation refuses  to  accept  that  concept. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  refusal 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  to  en- 
dorse this  concept,  I  know  what  the  out- 
come of  the  amendment  will  be  here  this 
afternoon. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  talks 
about  imreasonable  kinds  of  registration. 
I  point  out  that  we  register  vehicles  and 
require  people  to  get  licenses  to  drive 
them.  If  we  can  do  that  for  automobiles, 
why  does  the  same  principle  not  apply 
to  the  concept  of  gims  which  can  and  do 
cause  death  and  injiur  to  over  20,000 
Americans  each  year?  Is  this  matter  suf- 
ficiently important  to  develop  a  whole 
new  Idnd  of  American  bureaucracy?  We 
have  a  bureaucracy  when  it  comes  to 
narcotics.  We  think  that  is  something 
that  is  evil  for  the  American  people. 
There  is  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  and  we  have  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Firearms,  and  Tobacco 
to  handle  problems  in  those  areas. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  inter- 
ested enough  to  apply  the  same  Itind  of 
criteria  to  a  matter  that  law  enforce- 
ment people  themselves,  starting  with  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  down  to  the  present  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI,  Mr.  Gray,  have  indi- 
cated strong  support  for. 

If  we  are  really  interested  enough  to 
do  something  about  crime  and  violence 
in  this  Nation,  we  should  do  something 
about  that  in  the  pending  legislation. 

Three  Attorneys  General  have  ap- 
peared before  the  Judiciary  Committee — 
Ramsey  Clark,  Nicholas  Katzenbach, 
and  Robert  Kennedy— all  of  whom  rec- 
ommended strong  gun  laws.  We  have  not 
had  a  single  Attorney  General  or  Acting 
Attorney  General  come  before  the  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  this  administration. 
This  administration  has  refused  to  take 
a  strong  position  on  the  question  of  any 
kind  of  registration  or  licensing  of  hand- 
gims  or  long  guns.  There  was  a  weak 
statement  from  the  administration  about 
trying  to  do  something  about  the  Satur- 
day night  specials,  and  there  was  an 
indication  that  they  would  try  to  work 
with  the  staff  to  do  something  on  this 
issue.  However,  the  administration  has 
failed  to  take  a  stand  on  this  issue. 

Every  member  of  the  law  enforcement 
authorities  involved  with  crime  and  vio- 
lence says  that  if  Congress  wants  to  do 
something  about  this,  it  ought  to  pass 
strong  gun  laws.  Yet  we  find  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  reaching  into  the 
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U.S.  Congress  in  an  effort  to  frustrate 
the  will  of  the  American  people. 

This  is  not  a  restrictive  amendment. 
It  is  a  concept  and  an  idea  that  has 
been  accepted  by  virtually  every  other 
civilized  nation  of  the  world.  However, 
it  has  not  been  accepted  here  in  the 
United  States. 

We  who  sit  here  in  Congress  know  why 
that  is  so.  Anyone  that  knows  of  the 
power  and  the  influence  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  knows  why  we  are  in 
this  dilemma. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has 
frustrated  any  kind  of  meaningful  pro- 
gram on  gun  control.  And  when  I  hear 
the  voice  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  talking 
about  the  support  of  legislation  on  hand- 
guns, and  licensing,  and  registration  that 
will  do  the  Job,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
Senator's  views  in  the  committee  report 
where  he  indicates  that  his  concern  is 
about  the  safety  of  the  person  flring  that 
weapon.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
wants  to  develop  safety  standards  and 
other  standards  for  dangerous  handguns. 
He  does  not  concern  himself  with  the 
person  who  will  be  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  bullet.  The  concern  is  expressed 
for  the  person  pulling  the  trigger. 

We  have  been  flghting  this  batUe  for 
some  time.  And  only  on  occasion  when 
there  Is  a  national  tragedy  is  Congress 
prepared  to  take  some  gentle  step  for- 
ward. 

I  know  what  the  results  are  going  to 
be  here  this  afternoon.  However,  the 
American  people  ought  to  know  which 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  really  interested  in  doing  something 
about  crime  and  violence. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  as  to  a 
strong  position  on  any  kind  of  gim  con- 
trol in  spite  of  the  fact  that  time  and 
time  again  we  have  heard  from  people 
involved  in  law  enforcement,  Mr.  Hoover 
and  Mr.  Gray,  and  many  others  who  take 
a  strong  position  on  this  serious  matter. 
I  am  interested  in  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  uses  the  example 
of  New  York  where  they  have  strong  gim 
laws.  As  seen  from  the  record,  in  the 
States  which  have  strong  gun  laws,  and 
in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York,  the  murder  rate  per  100,000 
people  is  much  less.  In  States  with  strong 
gim  laws,  the  laws  are  enforced  and  the 
murder  rates  are  lower  than  in  States 
that  have  the  minimum  kind  of  control. 
In  some  instances  four  times  as  many 
murders  have  been  committed  in  cities 
that  are  in  regions  of  the  country  with 
W6&k  l&ws. 

That  Is  very  easy  to  understand.  We 
have  strong  laws  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  knows  this  as 
well  as  I  do,  he  knows  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Safety  in  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  that  87  percent  of  the  weap- 
ons used  in  crime  and  violence  come  from 
across  the  borders  of  States  which  have 
weak  gtm  laws. 

Some  States  and  cities  around  the 
coimtry  have  tried  to  address  themselves 
to  this  problem. 

States  that  have  strong  gim  laws  have 
less  trouble  with  this  problem  than  do 


those  States  which  have  very  weak  and 
TtTinimiim  kinds  of  control.  The  same 
thing  is  true  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  murders. 

The  FBI  figures  point  out  that  the 
number  of  people  killed  by  weapons- 
handguns  and  long  guns — are  higher  in 
places  that  have  weak  State  gim  restric- 
tions. ^  .    . 

Those  figures  have  been  documented 
by  the  FBI  and  are  included  in  the 

I  would  hope  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  understand  what  this  amend- 
ment is  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  on 
the  matter  of  gxm  control. 

The  matter  of  gun  licensing  imposes 
the  same  kind  of  burden  that  is  imposed 
on  people  who  drive  cars.  It  is  the  same 
kind  of  inconvenience.  Those  people  have 
to  register  a  vehicle  and  get  a  license  in 
order  to  drive.  That  is  the  kind  of  incon- 
venience and  that  is  the  unreasonable 
inconvenience  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  those  opposed  to  the 
amendment  are  against. 

I  hope  that  as  we  move  into  this  year 
of  national  political  campaigning— one 
of  the  purposes  of  which  is  to  try  to 
ventilate  various  issues— it  is  my  hope 
that  the  American  people  will  ask  their 
Representatives  and  Senators  how  they 
voted  on  these  various  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, because  we  know  how  the  American 
people  feel  about  this  matter.  We  know 
how  the  National  Rifie  Association  feels 
about  it. 

Therefore,  I  am  afraid  that  the  out- 
come of  this  amendment  is  already 
known.  .„   ^. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  me  5 
minutes  so  that  I  might  have  a  colloquy 

with  him?  ^     .  ,    ,  ,^ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 


gan.    _     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr  President,  as  with 
many  others  who  have  been  here  for 
a  period  of  years,  I  have  been  required 
to  cast  votes  on  a  series  of  so-called  gun 
control  bills. 

As  one  who  ran  in  the  campaign  year  of 
1970,  I  took  a  public  position.  I  regret 
that  I  do  not  have  the  one-page  state- 
ment available  to  put  in  the  Record. 
However,  in  substance,  my  position  was 
that  handguns  should  be  limited  solely  to 
those  who  are  in  law  enforcement  or  to 
those  who  show  some  extreme  Justifica- 
tion. It  was  that  proposition  on  which 
the  Senate  Just  acted— and  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected.  With  respect  to  long  guns, 
I  said  that  the  right  to  a  long  gun  pro- 
vided, should  be  assured,  so  long  as  he 
meets  the  requirement  of  age  in  terms 
of  maturity  and  is  not  possessed  of  some 
criminal  record  such  as  a  tendency  to 
violence,  or  Is  not  under  indictment,  and 
the  usual  exceptions. 

Then  as  I  recall  it  I  added  a  sentence: 
"But  even  those  simple  tests  would  re- 
quire some  kind  of  processing  or  permit 
method." 

These  statements  made  In  a  campaign 
constitute  a  contract  and  a  commitment, 
and  I  rise  .-to  find  out  from  the  Senator 


from  Massachusetts  precisely  what  his 
amendment  does  and  where  it  fits  under 
my  position. 

First,  in  the  work  on  this  bill  in  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
approached  it  somewhat  differently  than 
he  does  now. 

As  I  recall,  In  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  offered  two  amend- 
ments: One  was  to  register  firearms,  and 
the  other  was  to  license  the  possessor  of 
firearms.  Both  reached  long  guns  and 
handguns.  Because  of  my  belief  and 
statement  that  registration  of  long  guns, 
which  is  a  tedious,  probably  adds  very  lit- 
tle to  pubUc  safety,  I  voted  against  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  the  reg- 
istration amendment.  I  voted  with  him 
on  his  licensing  amendment. 

As  I  correct  that  the  amendment  now 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts includes  the  licensing  of  weap- 
ons and  permits  for  use,  both  of  long 
guns  and  handguns? 
Mr.  BLENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  HART.  The  standards  to  be  ap- 
plied under  your  amendment  here  for 
the  permit  or  Ucense  to  have  are  much 
as  I  described  them  in  the  statement  I 
made  to  my  constituency  in  1970 ;  namely, 
age,  and  no  criminal  record. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  HART.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  amendment — 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  Is  for  convicted 
felons,  fugitives  from  Justice,  mental  de- 
fectives, alcoholics,  juveniles,  and  drug 
addicts.  ,__ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirteen 

minutes.  ,  ,.^.       , 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  It  relates  to 
convicted  felons,  fugitives  from  justice, 
mental  defectives,  alcoholics,  juveniles, 
and  drug  addicts. 

Mr.  HART.  Except  for  these  categories 
I  believe  that  any  citizen  should  be  able 
to  own  and  use  a  long  gun.  Would  the 
Senator  agree  that  as  so  often  happens 
we  are  presented  with  a  package,  some 
elements  of  which  make  complete  good 
sense  to  us,  and  one  or  more  elements 
may  seem  either  undesirable  or  lack 
suflicient  value  to  Justify  the  burdens 
they   impose?    Specifically.    I    am   now 
presented  in  this  vote  with  a  bill  that 
includes   registration   of   long   guns,   a 
position  which  I  have  stated  is  objec- 
tionable and  not  desirable,  but  also  a 
permit  system  for  handguns,  a  permit 
system  for  possession  of  handguns,  and 
a  permit  system  for  possession  of  long 
guns.  Those  last  three  elements  seem  to 
make  good  sense  and  each  of  them  was 
part  of  the  position  statement  I  gave 
the    people    of    Michigan    before    they 
voted  in   1970.   I  wish  very  much,   of 
course,  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts were  offering  a  permit  system  for 
weapons  and  a  registration  for  hand- 
gims   only.   Given   my   druthers,    that 
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would  be  the  way  I  would  like  to  have  it. 
But  since  the  question  is:  Do  you  sup- 
port the  several  proposals  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  should  I  vote  yes, 
my  explanation  necessarily  would  be  that 
most  of  the  proposal  makes  good  sense 
and  conforms  with  the  position  I  took  at 
home  2  years  ago.  One  element  of  it  does 
not. 

I  shall  have  to  depend  on  the  under- 
standing of  that  constituency  to  recog- 
nize that  this  happens  in  Congress  often 
and  imless  you  want  to  make  a  person  a 
dictator  occasionally,  that  is  the  way  It 
always  shall  be.  It  is  a  melding  of  mat- 
ters into  a  vote,  but  on  balance  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Ma.?sachu?etts  is  good. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  understood  his  position,  certainly,  from 
his  votes  in  committee,  to  be  .lust  as  he 
stated  it.  Certainly  he  has  been  con- 
sistent and  I  hope  from  his  remarks  he 
would  feel  he  could  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Pre'^ident.  I  withhold  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
.\ie!fl'?  tin^'^'^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  the  other  side  would  have  a  lit- 
tle more  to  sav  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  but  if  they  are  going  to 
yield  ba-^k  their  time 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  have  a  few 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  3  minu'.es  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Sejin*^or  from  Indiana  have  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  S.^nator  from  Indiana 
is  glad  to  ha^c  ti.mc  .'rom  whatever  source 
It  may  ccme. 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
the  amendment  l.s  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  B.'\YH.  M:-.  Pre.-^ldent.  I  listened 
with  great  car^  tn  the  very  eloquent  re- 
marks of  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 

I  had  the  pood  fortune  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  10  years  nnd  I  have  heard  his  very 
persuasive  arsrumcnt  before.  I  found  my- 
self very  m\;i'h  in  the  sane  position  that 
I  foimd  myself  in  o"  the  nr  vlous 
amendment,  where  this  is  a  battle  be- 
tween the  jrossible  and  the  ultimate. 
Whe -e  dee-  one  draw  the  line? 

In  as.ses.'^incr  the  statistics  that  have 
come  before  the  committee  I  think  it  Is 
an  irrcf  a'a'.rle  fact  that  as  far  as  criminal 
ncti\'itv  is  concerned  there  are  three 
kinds  of  crime.  The  great  bu'k  of  those 
crimes  r.re  committed  by  those  carrying 
concealed  weapons,  small  easily  con- 
cealed weapons. 

Thus,  in  a=:.'=essing  my  priorities,  as  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  happens  also 
to  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  I  have  had  to  make  the 
determination  in  my  mind  that  we  should 
make  an  all-out  effort  In  putting  the  em- 


phasis on  how  to  control  those  weapons 
responsible  for  most  crime,  and  these  are 
the  small  hand  weapons,  the  smaller 
kinds  of  weapons.  In  an  effort  clearly  to 
make  progress  in  that  direction  I  found 
myself  in  the  position  of  having  to  op- 
pose the  measure  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  the  committee. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there 
are  a  good  number  of  crimes  committed 
by  those  who  wield  shotguns  or  rifles,  but 
the  statistics  brought  to  our  committee 
also  show  that  the  greatest  percentage 
of  these  crimes  are  not  tlie  kinds  of 
crimes  where  they  throw  a  12-guage 
shotgim  over  their  shoulder  and  go  down 
to  rob  the  corner  grocery  store.  In  those 
kinds  of  robberies  they  carry  concealed 
weapons,  because  if  a  shotgun  were  used 
the  patrolman  would  say,  "Where  are  you 
going,  buddy?"  No,  the  bulk  of  the  crimes 
committed  with  small  v.eapons  are 
crimes  of  passion,  and  by  people  who 
know  one  another.  While  I  personally, 
would  have  no  reluctance  to  register  one 
of  these  weapons  which  I  possess,  I  have 
been  unable  to  see  if  tne  act  of  register- 
ing this  weapon  at  the  time  a  person  is  in 
possession  of  his  or  her  faculties  is  going 
to  keep  that  person  from  using  a  weapon 
in  a  crime  of  passion — an  unfaithfiil 
wife,  an  unfaithful  lover,  a  row  with  a 
farmer  ovlt  the  location  of  a  fencepo.st. 
some  of  these  seemingly  ridiculous  inci- 
dents which  result  in  death  being  meted 
out  by  the  possessor  of  a  rifle  or  a  shot- 
crun. 

For  those  reasons,  as  one  Senator  I 
am  concerned  about  the  need  to  make  a 
major  effort  to  stand  up  to  those  who  are 
going  to  gut  this  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  2  more  min- 
utes. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  stand  up  to 
those  v.j-io.  I  am  afraid,  vould  try  to  deci- 
mate the  provisions  of  the  present  bill. 
In  order  to  do  this  best  I  find  myself,  in- 
dividually, just  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate,  unable  to  go  along  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
mucli  time  do  I  hai-c  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
itor  from  r.Tassachusetts  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  4  min- 
utes. 

We  should  understand  who  it  is  that 
v.'e  are  tryin-j  to  keep  these  weapons 
away  from.  These  requn-emcnts  apply 
to  convicted  felons,  fugitives  from  jus- 
'ice.  mental  defectives,  alcoholics,  juve- 
r.iles.  and  drug  addicts.  The.se  are  the 
people  for  whom  we  are  trying  to  es- 
tahli-h  a  process  for  investigation,  to 
prevent  weapons  :rom  getting  into  their 
hands.  This  is  what  we  are  attempting 
to  achieve  and  to  accomplish.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  pc^sibly  argue  against  a 
system  whi?h  would  keep  weapons  out 
of  the  hands  of  individuals  of  that  kind. 
We  are  doing  the  best  we  can.  We  can- 
not, obviously,  h.indle  the  whole  situa- 
tion, but  the  question  here  today  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  start.  That,  I 
think,  is  the  key  element. 


We  have  seen  now  where  the  Senate 
has  turned  its  back  on  restriction  of  all 
handguns,  even  though  they  are  involved 
in  three-quarters  of  murders. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Crime  is  to  do 
something  about  registration.  We  see, 
now  that  we  have  the  question  of  the 
handguns  behind  us  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  about  it,  that  they 
have  been  listening  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  I  hope  Senators  are  going 
to  be  prepared  to  speak  to  the  families 
of  law  enforcement  officers  who  were 
gunned  down  in  the  past  3  years.  I  hope 
Senators  realize  that  94  out  of  124  po- 
licemen were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
by  handguns  in  1971,  73  out  of  100  In 
1970.  and  61  out  of  86  in  1969. 

What,  in  effect,  we  are  doing  here, 
by  turning  our  backs  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  is  to  turn 
our  backs  on  the  American  people  in 
a  real  effort,  to  try  to  come  to  grips  for 
the  first  time  with  the  problem  of  the 
proliferation  of  handguns,  and  long 
guns,  in  our  society. 

The  statement  is  made,  "What  good  is 
it  going  to  do?  We  have  30  million  guns 
in  our  society."  Some  estimates  have 
gone  as  high  as  100  million  long  guns. 
So  what  good  is  it  going  to  be  to  license 
people  with  these  weapons? 

The  question  is  whether  we  are  going 
to  start  to  do  something  and  when  we 
plan  to  start  doing  it.  The  question  is 
asked  what  good  it  will  do  because  there 
will  still  be  millions  of  weapons  not  li- 
censed, held  by  criminals,  and  so  we 
should  not  even  start. 

That  argument  reminds  me  of  those 
who  say,  "Well,  why  do  not  we  eliminate 
all  the  laws  on  drugs  in  this  society? 
We  have  drugs  in  society,  and  how  can 
we  prohibit  drugs  from  coming  into  our 
society?  So  if  we  cannot  prohibit  them 
from  coming  in,  why  not  eliminate  the 
laws  dealing  with  drugs?  If  we  can  do 
something  about  drugs  in  our  society, 
we  can  do  something  about  crimes  of 
violence  by  having  strict  gun  laws. 

Licensing  and  registration  are  signifi- 
cant steps.  They  are  only  steps,  but  they 
are  significant  steps  in  trying  to  do 
something  about  the  problems  of  a  gun 
society  which  this  Nation  has  become. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  our 
amendment  would  be  accepted.  I  with- 
hold the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  4  minutes 
remainincr. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ralph  H.  Alkire,  Acting  Director  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division 
of  the  Interr.al  Revenue  Service,  sent  to 
Mr.  Murphy,  of  the  Hoase  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  he  indicates  what  has 
been  accomplished  with  the  1968  act, 
which  is  a  very  modest  measure  in  try- 
ing to  get  a  handle  on  gun  control  legis- 
lation. This  letter  emphasizes  the  very 
significant  impact  that  law  has  had  on 
the  problems  of  crime  and  violence. 
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He  mentions  a  series  of  individual 
cases  in  which  the  act  was  invaluable  in 
the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  cert:' in 
persons  who  committed  crimes  of  vio- 
lence in  this  country.  He  points  out  tlv^t, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  prior  Gun 
Control  Act,  from  October  1966  to  De- 
cember 1968,  there  were  only  1,P51 
case.--  that  had  been  made  under  exist- 
ing Federal  gun  laws,  while  from  J T.n- 
ary  1969  to  March  1971,  some  6,183 
cases  v.ere  made,  or  an  increase  of  2?A 
percent,  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of 
the  19G8  Gun  Control  .^ct. 

It  just  goes  to  show  that  such  steps 
can  be  meaningful  when  we  tiy  to  do 
something  about  crimes  or  violence. 

In  this  letter  he  reviews' some  typlc:! 
examples  in  a  number  of  different  States 
w^he]-e  the  act  was  invaluable  in  tracking 
down  criminals. 

The  letter  is  worthwhile.  Senators  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  see  it  before  they 
vote,  but  it  certainly  substantiates  a 
number  of  points  which  I  have  been 
menticr.ing  here  today.  I  ask  mianimou.s 
consent  that  the  letter  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Washington,  D  C.  May  12,  1971. 
Hon.  John  M.  Murphy. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Murphy:  Secretary  Connnllv  has 
asked  us  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  AprU  23, 
1971,  requesting  certain  Infcrmatlon  to  assist 
you  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1963,  legislation  which 
you  sponsored  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  following  table  provides  a  statistical 
breakdown,  by  titles  of  the  cases  and  arrests 
made  for  27  month  periods  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  eflective  date  of  the  Act  and 
Includes  similar  data  for  Title  VII  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act, 
as  rmonded  by  Title  III  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act.  It  is  not  pcEsible  to  provlie  such  d.ita 
for  the  23  month  periods  you  request-ed  since 
the  statistics  for  April  1971,  h:'.ve  not  yet 
been  compiled. 


Prior  to  Gut 

Coimiil  .»Ct 

(Oc'.o'e-  1966  fi) 

December  1S68) 

Subsequent  to  Gun 

Control  Act 

(Janua-y  1969  to 

March  1971) 

Ca-e; 

Statute 

Cases 

made 

liicreace 

(percsnt) 

FFA «6 

NFA.,..   ...     1,290 
FFA-NFA....         65 

Titlel 

Titlell    -. - 

TitleVll 

Title  III 

Titlel  VII 

Title  ll-VII 

Tills  l-ll-VII 

1,627 
2.393 
871 
193 
771 
273 
60 



Total 1.851 

6,188 

234.3 

St:tute        Arie  t5 

Statute 

Arre.ts 

Increase 
(percent) 

FFA 2!;S 

NFA 573 

FFA-NFA....         47 

Titlel 

Title  II 

S67 
1,728 
476 
209 
484 
524 
83 



TitleVll 

Title  l-ll 

Title  l-VII 

Title  ll-VII. 

Title  l-ll-VII 

Total 873 

4,477 

4Q9.9 

As  a  matter  of  Information,  the  letters 
FFA  and  NFA.  as  shown  in  the  above  table, 
stand  for  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  and  the 


National  Fire."irms  Act.  The  "Cases  Made" 
category  includes  cases  pending  judicial  ac- 
tion, such  as  indictment,  as  well  as  cases  in 
wliich  arrest  have  already  been  .accomplished. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  arrests  always  lags 
behind  the  number  of  cases  ni;.de  during  a 
particular  period. 

In  view  of  our  development  of  over  6.000 
cases  since  passage  of  the  Gun  Control  Act, 
you  can  apprecir.tc  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  list  all  of  the  firearms  cases  wl-.irh 
mlglit  be  considered  as  major  or  significant. 
However,  to  answer  your  request  for  sum- 
maries, we  have  selected  the  followiv.g  cif.  r 
to  best  demonstrate  the  scope  and  flavor  of 
the  Act's  contribution  to  law  enf>;rcement;. 
Please  note  tiiat  we  h.ive  included  several 
c.".ses  pointing  up  the  value  cf  the  new  fire- 
arms laws,  especially  Title  VII.  as  tools  in 
the  Organized  Crime  Drive. 

In  Montana,  police  responded  to  a  call — 
a  shooting  in  a  bar.  They  found  a  body,  a 
foreign  handgun  on  the  floor.  ai:d  customers 
who  avowed  no  knowledge  of  the  shooting. 
OrdinarUy,  this  might  have  born  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  investigation.  In  this 
instance,  Montana  authorities  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  "Stato  Assistance"  features 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  19'38.  and  a  re- 
quest for  assistance  was  made  to  the  Bil- 
lings, Montana,  office  of  the  Al:..-hol.  To'c.tcco 
and  Firearms  Division.  The  AT?  Firearms 
Control  Section  traced  the  foreign  handgun 
from  Germany  through  Mississippi  i<nd  fi- 
nally to  Montana.  A  spocial  Inve-tlcator  con- 
tinued the  i  vestigation  and  Identified  the 
latt  known  ov\  ner,— a  customer  v.  h' .  liad  car- 
ried the  firo.irm  into  the  bar  the  night  of 
the  shooting  and  was  present  wlicn  p:Uco 
arrived.  Tho  liiller  was  subsequently  con- 
victed cf  hctnicide  in  State  Court.  (Barcrofft- 
BUUngs,  Montana  P.D.) 

In  a  joint  operation  conducted  by  th"? 
Alcohol.  To'3ac"o  and  Frearms  Division  and 
tlie  Btireau  of  Narco:lcs  and  DanLcrous 
Drugs,  five  firearms  were  purchased  :.-cm 
Carf  McFarland  In  a  parking  lot  In  Indian- 
apolis. Indirna.  Three  of  the  five  v.eapons 
had  been  proviotisly  re;."orted  as  stolen  A 
search  of  McFar'and's  car  revealed  an  addi- 
tional 36  flrearnis.  14  of  which  turned  out 
to  be  stolen.  McFarland  pled  guilty  to  viola- 
tions of  the  Gun  Ccntrol  Act  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  total  nf  10  years  In  prison.  (Indi- 
ana K   >215— ^:-■F^,^land) 

Harry  Weller.  a  convicted  felon,  was  ar- 
rested by  ATP  investlTOtors  on  February  10. 
1070.  for  ar.eredly  purchasing  and  posse.^^s- 
ing  a  firearm.  Mr.  Weiler  is  regarded  as  a 
rresidential  Sc':urity  Risk  by  the  United 
States  Secret  Service  and  Is  the  local  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  WTilte  People.  Tie  arrest 
a:-.r\  seizure  resulted  from  the  cooperation  of 
a  licenced  New  Jcr.??y  firearms  dealer.  Mr. 
Wfiler  has  sought  an  In.iunction  from  the 
courts  to  halt  harassment  and  is  suing  the 
Commis.sioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Dis- 
trict Director.  Philadelphia,  and  two  ATF 
Special  Investigators,  for  civil  damages.  (Pa.- 
E-6726,  T-I-VII) 

Police  Investigation  of  a  blzzare,  brutal, 
sex-murder  case  revealed  that  a  suspect  might 
have  recently  purchased  a  firearm.  An  ATF 
Special  Investigator  was  notified  and  through 
extensive  records  search  found  a  record  of  a 
firearm  sale  to  the  suspect,  who  was  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  a  firearm  by  vir- 
tue of  his  record  as  a  felon.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  suspect  had  concealed  this 
fact  in  purchasing  the  firearm  by  falsely 
executing  Form  4473  Firearm  Transaction 
Record.  He  was  arrested  and  jailed.  The  Spe- 
cial Investigator,  working  alone,  developed 
conclusive  and  final  evidence  as  to  the  sub- 
jecfs  guilt  for  the  murder.  After  Initial  con- 
tact with  the  subject,  police  officers  had  writ- 
ten him  off  as  a  "harmless  nut".  (Texa»- 
N-4508  (T-I) ) 

A  significant  court  decision  was  recently 
rendered  in  Federal  Court,  SprlngfleW.  Illi- 


nois, when  Rcnald  E.  Shafer  was  convicted 
for  ten  violations  of  the  Gun  Control  Act. 
This  case  is  significant  since  it  involved  the 
sale  of  firearm  components  suf[i--ient  to  make 
destructive  devices.  Shafer  was  nlltced  to  be 
a  principal  supplier  of  grenades  and  firearms 
to  East  St.  Louis  militant  groups.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  responsible  for  the  sale  cf  300 
cheap  Import  pistols  In  the  St.  Lculs  metro- 
politan area.  Thirty-five  of  these  firearms 
have  subsequently  been  recovered  in  con- 
nection Willi  crimes  cf  violence.  Si.afer  re- 
ceived a  ten  year  prison  senteiice.  iIU.  S- 
1311 — Shafer) 

A  major  stolen  propTty  fe'.ce  in  the  Ma- 
con, Georgia  Area.  William  Price  Campbell, 
Jr.  and  his  mother,  Betty  Dojgltis  I.'idlcw, 
were  char,;ed  w  ih  viciatlon  of  the  nrearm- 
st.ttutes  on  June  13.  1969.  Campixll  had  .-» 
notorious  record  in  the  Maco:i.  Ge?rgi.\  area 
for  deali"!^  In  all  types  cf  jtclni  propeny. 
He  p.Uefredly  took  orders  for  nr' perty  which 
would  fhenbe  stolen  by  thieves  r  nd  burglars 
working  iti  cj-.-junction  with  rArr..  The  oper- 
ation was  broken  by  u:  derco'  c-r  pr.r'.hts.s  of 
vmregistcrrd  automatic  wtr^^io:  ^  :rrm  Camp- 
bell and  Ludlcw.  Campbell  wc-s  r..;.vioted  In 
the  U.S.  Disrict  Cottrt  on  Oct  ber  31,  1969, 
and  sentenced  to  a  term  cf  fiv;  years  Im- 
prisonment in  spite  of  the  fact  thp.t  Campbell 
Is  a  virtual  Invalid.  (Ga.— M-12.  849  iT-H)  ) 
An  unv.sual  seizure  both  In  terms  of  size 
and  diversity  cf  articles  wa.s  made  en  Novem- 
ber 30,  l&7d.  In  the  Birmintrh^m.  A'lfjama 
area  when  a  trailer  portion  cf  a  tractor  trailer 
rig  used  as  a  storage  and  manufacturing 
plant  for  firearm.'!,  explosive  dories  a  .d  In- 
ce-  diary  devices  was  T?U\r6.  The  seizure  in- 
cluded 140  rifles.  1  eo-mm  Morar,  2  ca^es  cf 
partially  prepnre'i  Molotov  cocktails  2  cases 
of  re-w  Tkr'd  surplus  military  l:ifind  rre-iades. 
a  qust.tity  of  explosives,  includirs;  dvnamite, 
nicra-mon  and  T\jx  X,  200  d\n:.niite  caps,  3 
rolls  of  detonator  cord,  a  dozen  cms  of  black 
powder,  more  than  100  hand  rr-?;  •'des.  a  large 
number  of  bayonet  and  combat  knive?,  thou- 
sands of  empty  shotgun  rho]ls  and  a  quan- 
tity of  lead  used  for  moloing  slugs.  More 
fir^^arms  were  seized  the  following  dav  In  a 
search  of  the  residence  of  the  defendant,  a 
promineiit  professional  man  in  Birmingham, 
.V.  ;baraa.  Additional  article;,  including  a 
q.ut-'.titvof  un.-.mr-d  military  ^re:  ades,  were 
3ei^-?d  from  another  house  cv.-ned  by  the  de- 
fer.dant.  • 

The  evidence  in  the:?  ca.ses  Indicates  that 
the  defendant  has  been  en5;aged  in  supnly- 
Ing  firearms,  dcrtrucilve  devlcef,  incendiary 
devices,  bombs  md  similo.r  ar-Iolei  'o  ex- 
tremist groups  of  both  the  left  and  rirht. 
Including  the  KKK.  Black  PanthPtf.  Black 
Muslins,  SDS  (Weatherman  fa;  :jii).  and 
others.  The  defendant  has  bee-n  a  svriect  In 
weieht  redurintr  ra--kets  for  a  ■'' 'sr  time.  The 
(luantity  of  material  seized  fr.,!n  him  was 
enoi^gh  to  start  a  .'imtll  war.  This  case  is 
current  1\- ncndin'j  crnsc:'.!  Ion.  i.\lr..  N-15.578 
(T-II),  15.579  (IL,  T-XI)  and  13.580  (T-U)) 
.'■VTFD  Nation  1  0!r::e  L.i'oratorv  tech- 
nology recently  came  to  the  aid  of  V/rclnia 
law  "enforcement  ofiS'lals  when,  rn  Janu- 
ary 11.  1970.  a  bomb  cxplcK!rcl  under  an  un- 
occupied vehicle  owned  by  the  Dean  of  Men, 
Emory  and  Henry  Colle-e.  Emory.  Vlrclnla. 
An  adjacent  occupied  dormitory  was  dam- 
aged. On  Jantiary  22,  two  indi.  .dv.-ils.  both 
students  at  Emory  and  Her.ry  Collere.  were 
arrested  on  State  warrants  charging  felo- 
nious use  of  explosives.  The  bomb  contained 
gunpowder  Identified  In  the  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  Division  National  Office 
Laboratory  as  "Hercules  2400".  The  Labora- 
tory examination  was  conducted  on  the  ma- 
terial recovered  at  the  bomb  scene,  a  piece 
of  burnt  safety  fuse,  a  hubcap,  a  hubcap 
rim,  and  a  piece  of  asphalt.  The  State  prose- 
cution of  the  defendant  will  rest  solely  on 
evidence  developed  by  ATFD. 

Russell  Payne  a  felon  on  appeal  for  a 
manslaughter  conviction,  was  convicted  In 
Wyoming  District  Court  for  trar^sportlng  a 
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registered  firearm  in  interstate  commerce 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Assistant 
Regional  Commissioner.  ATF.  In  violation 
of  Section  922(a)(4).  Chapter  44.  Title  18, 
U^.C.  Payne  was  sentenced  to  five  years 
Imprisonment.  This  Is  believed  to  be  the 
flrat  conviction  In  the  Nation  under  this 
particular  section  of  law  which  was  a  new 
provision  enacted  under  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  (Wyo   450  (T-H)— Payne) 

On  August  19,  1969.  when  ATP  served  a 
March  warrant  at  the  home  of  Joseph 
Aluppa,  an  organized  crime  figure.  Chicago. 
Illinois,  they  discovered  twenty-nine  (29) 
firearms  secreted  behind  a  wooden  panel  in 
the  basement.  He  was  indicted  on  August  26, 
1969,  and  the  case  Is  now  pending  in  Federal 
Court. 

A  Senate  congressional  Record  dated  Au- 
gust 12,  1969,  reflects  one  Felix  (Milwaukee 
PhU)  Alderlslo  as  the  "Conslgllere"  of  the 
Chicago  lA  Cosa  Nostra  structure.  On  Jan- 
uary 23,  1970,  Alderlslo  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  In  prison  for  violation  of  Title  VII  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  (111.  N-7343-T-VII) 

During  August  1970.  ATP  undercover 
special  Investigators  Infiltrated  an  organized 
gang  of  hijackers  and  burglars  who  utilized 
fences  associated  with  organized  crime  fig- 
ure*. The  undercover  special  investigators 
learned  a  $50,000  load  of  cigarettes  moving  in 
Interstate  commerce  on  September  4.  1970, 
was  hijacked  at  gunpoint.  The  gun  was  stuck 
In  the  noee  of  the  driver  of  the  truck  owned 
by  Lasham  Revere  Motors,  Inc.  Following  the 
arrest  of  three  men  by  the  Illinois  Bureau 
of  Investigation  for  the  hijacking.  Interroga- 
tion by  ATP  special  Investigators  disclosed 
that  Leo  Rugendorf  participated  In  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  hijacking.  On  October 
16,  1970,  he  was  arrested  by  ATF  on  a  charge 
of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  This  Infamous  Leo  Rugendorf 
of  Chicago.  Illinois.  Is  an  alleged  Juloeman, 
"Scam"  operator  and  close  associate  of  Sam 
Battaglla,  Felix  Alderlslo.  Marshall  Caifano, 
Jackie  Cerone,  Albert  Frabotta  and  many 
other  Chicago  crime  figures.  Rugendorf  al- 
legedly Is  the  vehicle  through  which  money 
acquired  Illegally  by  the  crime  syndicate  Is 
moved  into  quasi-legitimate  businesses,  a 
function  most  vital  to  the  continued  success 
of  the  organization. 

Santo  Perrone  was  one  of  s!x  subjects  ar- 
rested in  Detroit  In  June  1969  on  Title  VII 
firearms  charoCs.  He  has  been  known  to  en- 
forcement officers  as  an  alleged  strike 
breaker,  extortionist,  bootlegger,  financier  of 
Illegal  enterprises  and  many  times  a  suspect 
in  murders,  bombings,  and  the  smuggling 
of  aliens.  He  lost  his  right  leg  in  a  mysteri- 
ous bombing  of  his  car  in  January  1964  and 
was  a  suspect  In  the  1948  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  Walter  P.  Reuther.  UAW  President. 
In  1963  Perrone  was  named  as  one  of  the 
"big  men"  In  the  crime  syndicate  in  testi- 
mony before  the  United  States  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Committee.  At  the  time  of 
Perrone's  arrest  in  his  home  In  Grosse  Polnte 
Woods.  Michigan,  special  Investigators  found 
a  total  of  eight  firearms,  one  firearm  in  each 
room  having  an  outside  window.  On  Novem- 
ber 14,  1969,  ATP  arrested  Santo  Perrone 
for  the  second  time  for  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm. 

The  fate  of  one  Joseph  Vincent  Btsogno.  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Gamblno  Family, 
points  up  the  syndicate's  total  disregard  for 
human  life.  Mr.  Btsogno  was  Indicted  on 
May  28,  1969.  In  Miami.  Florida,  the  charge 
being  the  possession  of  a  firearm  by  a  felon. 
The  court  allowed  Blsogno's  return  to  New 
York  where  on  August  12,  1969,  he  was 
found  murdered. 

We  trust  that  you  will  find  the  foregoing 
responsive  to  your  request  and  that  it  will 
assist  you  In  evaluating  t.'ie  Impact  of  the 


Gun  Control  Act.  If  we  can  be  of  further 
service,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  H.  Alkise, 
Acting    Director   Alcohol,    Tobacco   and 
Firearms  Division. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  back  his 
time? 

Is  all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  make  one  observa- 
tion. I  think  that  anyone  in  the  Senate 
who  knows  of  the  letter  I  received  from 
the  National  Rifle  Association,  excoriat- 
ing the  Bayh  bill,  can  hardly  suggest 
that  the  long  arm  of  the  NRA  has  reached 
in  and  twisted  the  arm  of  the  Senator 
from.  Indiana.  It  may  have  kicked  him 
in  the  seat  of  the  pants,  but  it  has  not 
worked  on  any  other  part  of  his  anatomy. 

I  think  the  present  bill,  which  will  take 
900.000  guns  which  are  most  preferred 
for  the  commission  of  crimes  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals  will  represent  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  right  direction.  I 
would  like  to  do  more.  It  is  a  question  of 
judgment  whether  we  can  practically 
do  it  at  the  moment. 

I  shall  not  repeat  the  argument  I  made 
before  as  to  why  at  this  time  I  shall  not 
go  along  with  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  he  has  made  a  very  per- 
suasive argument. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
speak  out  against  amendment  No.  1398 
which  has  been  proix)sed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy)  for  himself  and  several 
other  Senators.  I  can  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's concern  about  certain  provisions 
of  S.  2507,  the  bill  the  Senate  is  presently 
debating  which  would  amend  the  Gim 
Control  Act  of  1968.  As  has  been  dis- 
cussed, S.  2507  is  strictly  limited  to  aim 
at  the  so-called  Saturday  night  special, 
a  type  of  small,  inexpensive,  easily  con- 
cealable  handgun.  The  problems  of  the 
Eastern  States  and  other  large  States 
with  respect  to  this  particular  type  of 
weapon  have  been  extensively  document- 
ed by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  here 
today.  Those  problems  faced  by  many 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States 
are  however,  considerably  different  than 
the  problems  we  face  in  large,  sparsely 
populated  Western  States  with  respect 
to  several  amendments  that  have  been 
offered  to  S.  2507.  I  have  already  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  problems  of  amend- 
ment No.  1335,  the  legislation  proposed 
by  the  Senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart).  I  shall  not  repeat  myself 
here. 

I  should,  however,  like  to  explain  brief- 
ly those  particular  provisions  of  amend- 
ment No.  1398  which  would  have  disas- 
trous consequences  upon  the  people  of 
my  State  of  Alaska. 

Although  we  are  not  as  large  as  the 
States  represented  by  the  sponsors  of  this 
resolution  at  least  in  population  we 
are  far  larger  than  any  of  them  In  area. 
In  fact,  just  to  put  our  geographical  posi- 


tion In  proper  perspective,  only  one  of 
our  boroughs  which  extends  across  the 
northwestern  portion  of  our  State;  is 
roughly  the  size  of  California. 

Few  people  live  in  this  remote  area  of 
the  State;  however,  those  that  do  are 
probably  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  en- 
vironment than  anyone  else  in  this  coun- 
try. Not  only  need  they  fight  the  bitter 
cold  and  sparse  natural  food  supplies,  but 
they  must  also  be  able  to  protect  them- 
selves at  all  times  from  wild  animals  that 
freely  roam  this  part  of  Alaska.  For 
them,  firearms  are  not  a  luxury  nor  a 
means  of  committing  crime.  Firearms  are 
but  one  of  the  tools  necessary  for 
survival. 

Even  those  citizens  of  Alaska  who  live 
in  the  larger  cities — Anchorage,  Fair- 
banks, Ketchikan,  and  Juneau — are  also 
dependent  upon  firearms  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent for  survival.  Anchorage,  for  exam- 
ple, has  a  population  of  approximately 
125,000  within  the  borough.  This  is 
roughly  one-third  the  size  of  the  aver- 
age congressional  district  In  the  United 
States.  The  Anchorage  Borough,  how- 
ever, although  it  is  small  for  Alaska  geo- 
graphically. Is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
average  county  in  the  United  States. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that 
most  Alaskans  In  Anchorage  as  well  as 
elsewhere  like  the  outdoors  and  spend 
a  great  deal  of  their  free  time  when  the 
weather  permits  out  of  doors  himting, 
hiking,  fishing,  or  just  sightseeing.  Of 
equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  even 
around  Anchorage  the  country  is  ex- 
tremely undeveloped  and  many  wild  ani- 
mals live  In  the  surrounding  hills.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  moose,  bear,  or 
other  large  animals  within  a  short  driv- 
ing distance  from  Anchorage.  Occasion- 
ally, these  animals  even  wander  into 
urban  areas.  Handguns  are  often  carried 
as  are  rifles  for  protection.  Most  Alas- 
kans would  never  venture  into  the  coun- 
try any  distance  from  civilization  without 
some  form  of  weapon  on  their  person 
for  protection. 

This  Is  not  alarmist  thinking,  it  is 
just  good  commonsense.  Most  people 
know  of  close  friends  and  relatives  who 
have  had  personal  encounters  with  large 
dangerous  animals.  Firearms  provide  not 
only  a  method  of  shooting  the  animals  in 
self-defense,  but  more  importantly  they 
provide  a  good  method  of  attack  preven- 
tion. The  loud  noise  made  by  firearms 
has  often  been  used  to  dissuade  animals 
from  attacking  Alaskans  and  their  fami- 
lies. Handguns,  especially,  provide  a 
qu^ck  means  of  attack  prevention. 

This  use  of  handguns  Is  not  imique  in 
Alaska.  Other  Western  States  have  simi- 
lar problems.  However,  we  in  Alaska 
truly  find  ourselves  on  the  "last  frontier." 
Firearms  to  us  are  more  than  a  luxury. 
They  are  a  necessity. 

This  example  I  have  intentionally  lim- 
ited to  people  in  our  urban  areas.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  people  In  the 
"Alaskan  bush"  need  firearms  to  provide 
food,  clothing,  and  other  necessities  of 
life.  Persons  who  must  hunt  for  a  living 
or  who  are  legitimate  sportsmen  often 
carry  handguns  to  end  quickly  and  effi- 
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riently  the  suffering  of  animals  which 
have  been  shot.  This  is.  of  course,  an- 
other necessity  for  Alaskai^. 

Turning  to  amendment  No.  1398,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  legislation  Provides 
for  registration  and  Ucensing  of  fire- 
arms "  "Firearms"  is  defined  to  mean  ^ 
weapons— Including  handguns— wlto 
the  exception  of  antiques,  certain  sawed- 
ofT  shotguns,  and  machineguns.  TTils 
would  not  only  include  the  "Saturday 
night  specials"  covered  in  the  parent  bill, 
but  all  other  forms  of  legitimate  weap- 
ons as  well.  Firearms  which  are  not  reg- 
istered must  be  banned.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  narrow  and  would  not  meet 
the  needs  of  such  a  State  as  Alaska. 

The  registration  requirements  are 
complicated  and  would  pose  considerable 
hardship  for  people  in  the  b^s^  areas  of 
Alaska  who  would  have  great  difBculty 
in  completing  the  requirements.  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  for  people  in  the 
remote  areas  of  my  State  to  purchase 
weapons  luider  this  amendment.  Many 
of  these  people  must  purchase  weapons 
and  ammunition  through  the  mail. 
Often,  mail  service  Is  slow  because  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  it. 

The  ability  to  obtain  weapons  and  am- 
munition may  well  spell  the  difference 
between  survival  and  death.  Because  of 
the  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment  pos- 
sible for  ordinary  citizens  and  dealers,  I 
am  afraid  that  this  amendment  would  be 
the  death  warrant  for  many  Alaskans.  I 
do  not  exaggerate.  The  problems  posed  by 
this  amendment  are  virutally  Insur- 
mountable in  my  State. 

Similar  problems  are  apparent  In  the 
bill's  licensing  provisions.  To  cite  only  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  require  in- 
vestigation of  applicants,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  many  Alaskans  to  complete 
the  formal  requirements  and  photog- 
raphy required  under  it.  No  such  provi- 
sion has  been  enacted  under  State  law  in 
Alaska  and  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
could  be  enacted  in  our  State  which 
would  fulfill  the  requirements  of  this  bill. 
As  I  have  previously  indicated  in  my 
discussions  on  amendment  No.  1335,  I 
strongly  believe  State  law  is  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  State 
legislature  are  intimately  familiar  with 
the  problems  within  their  jurisdictions. 
This  principle  is  especially  true  in  Alaska 
for  the  reasons  I  have  previously  indi- 
cated. Amendment  No.  1398  points  out 
this  fact.  No  law  could  possibly  be  en- 
acted in  my  State  which  would  meet  the 
requirements    of    this    legislation.    The 
Alaska  State  Legislature  could  not  enact 
such  a  law.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  intro- 
duced this  legislation  as  S.  831  on  Febru- 
ary 17,  1971,  he  listed  the  first  two  re- 
quirements of  the  bill  as  the  registration 
of  every  civilian-owned  gun  in  this  coun- 
try," and  "that  will  require  all  gun  own- 
ers to  pass  stringent  qualifying  proce- 
dures to  legally  possess  a  gun."  Because 
both  of  these  provisions  would  have  such 
disastrous  effects  upon  the  people  of 
Alaska.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 


Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  back  his 

time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  back 

his  time?  ,.     ^    .,     t 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 

have  2  minutes  left?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes.  , .  .  , 
Mr  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  if  he  would, 
on  his  own  time.  teU  us  what  is  the  un- 
due and  unnecessary  biurden  that  is  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  that  I  received  from 
the  National  Rifle  Association.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  letter 
from  the  National  Rifle  Association  in 
the  Record:  Is  this  the  mere  act  of 
going  down  and  registering  weapons  ajnd 
licensing  them?  Is  that  the  unreasonable 
burden  that  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion is  complaining  about?  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
cares  to  answer  that. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Naxional  Rifle  Association 

OF  America. 
Washington,  D.C..  August  3, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  „     . 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  S.  2507,  the  Bayh 
BUI  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  readied  for  considera- 
tion m  the  Senate.  This  bUl  has  been  widely 
misrepresented  by  the  news  media  as  a  bUl 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  only  of 
poor  quality,  cheaply  made,  and  possibly 
unsafe  handguns.  The  term  widely  used  for 
these  handguns  is  "Saturday  Night  Special." 
This  Is  a  meaningless  catch  phrase  that  has 
never  been  successfully  defined. 

Actually,  the  provisions  of  the  Bayh  BUl 
go  far  beyond  Its  often  stated  purpose.  It 
would  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  sale  by  a 
federal  Ucensee  of  any  handgun  not  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  being 
"generaUy  recognized  as  particularly  suitable 
for  sporting  purposes."  The  provisions  of  thlfl 
bUl  as  It  now  stands  would  eliminate  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  approximately  one 
third  of  all  handguns  now  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  without  reference  to  qual- 
ity of  price. 

I  am  writing  this  to  you  so  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  position  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  restrictive  and  vinwlse  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  en- 
acting the  Federal  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
declared  that  it  was  not  their  purpose  to 
place  any  undue  or  unnecessary  Federal  re- 
strictions or  burdens  on  the  law-abiding 
citizens  with  resptct  to  the  acquisition,  pos- 
session or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  of  hunting,  trap  shooting,  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any  other 
lawful  activity.  The  Bayh  BUl  negates  this 
statement  of  purpose. 

The  Bayh  BUl  by  prohibiting  further  VS. 
manufacture  of  virtually  all  smaU  revolvers 
and  pistols  would  mistakenly  deprive  mil- 
lions of  law-abiding  citizens  of  a  type  of 
firearm  particularly  suited  for  the  defense  of 
their  families  and  businesses. 

We  earnestly  urge  you  to  reject  8.  2507  in 
its  present  form. 

Sincerely, 

Maxwell  E.  Rich, 

Major  General  {Ret.).  Executive  Vice 

President. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  was  the  Senator's 
question?  ,^    „ 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  asking  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  in  this  letter,  which 
I  would  ask  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record,  MaxweU  Rich,  the  vice  presi- 
dent, was  indicating  their  opposition  or 
reservations  about  placing  an  undue  or 
urmecessary  burden  on  qualifying  citi- 
zens with  respect  to  the  acquisition  or 
purchase  of  rifles.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  knew  whether  the 
registration  of  rifles  fell  within  that  defi- 
nition. ,^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  have  no  pipeline  to 
NRA.  Apparently  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  greater  information 
on  the  subject  than  I.  I  suggest  he  ask 
someone ,     „ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  be  glad  to  try  to  re- 


spond to  that  question,  but  it  will  not 
be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  issue.  That 
letter,  if  it  Is  the  one  the  Senator  is  re- 
ferring to,  was  addressed  to  all  of  our 
colleagues,  and  excoriates  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  S.  2507.  It  objects  that 
the  position  of  this  bill  negates  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  the  Senator  alluded 
to.  I  think  that  is  nothing  but  a  total 
and  complete  fabrication.  It  says: 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  con- 
sistently gone  on  record  as  opposing  the  very 
kind  of  gun  the  Senator  from  IndUna  Is 
trying  to  outlaw  In  the  basic  bUl. 

The  American  Rifleman  of  July  1969, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Let  Us  See  Who 
Backs  This  Handgim  Control."  says: 

As  explained  in  this  magazine  (May,  1969. 
p.  39),  the  new  IRS  point  system  tends  to 
give  Importations  priority  to  large,  target- 
type  pUtols  with  safety  refinements  and  to 
shut  out  crude,  stubby,  easUy  concealed  .22's 
and  .25's. 

In  July  of  1969.  the  NRA  said  that 
point  system  was  all  right.  Somehow  or 
other,  in  August  of  1972,  they  change 
the  formula,  because  S.  2705  adopts.  I 
think,  the  same  criteria.  We  give  priority 
to  large  weapons  that  are  usable  for 
target  practice  and  sporting  purposes, 
and  try  to  make  it  unlawful  to  sell  peo- 
ple these  easUy  concealed  criminal-type 
weapons. 

I  apologize  for  being  imable  to  answer 
the  specific  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  because  I  find  myself  on 
the  same  side  of  this  question,  and  won- 
dering what  the  NRA  is  really  up  to. 
Perhaps  any  of  us  who  have  been  in  the 
bull's-eve  can  say  the  same  thing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr  HRUSKA.  I  am  prepared  to  do  so. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Fannin).    All    remaining    time    having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
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Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  ^Mr.  Gravel >,  the  Senator  from 
nb.ode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sen- 
a  or  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  are 
n.cesiarily  absent. 

On  tliis  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  pahed  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgi.i  (Mr.  Gambrell). 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Irnw  Rh..dj  iokaid  would  vote  "yea"  and 
tiie  Sena  lor  iicm  Georgia  would  vote 

I  further  fnnouncs  that,  if  present 
a -.d  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gr.AVELt  v.oiild  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  ihe 
oona'or  I'lom  'Zc^wxascq  (Air.  I'/'ker), 
the  Cen  .tor  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Seall), 
;iie  Son-.tor  iiom  New  York  (Air.  Javits), 
and  tlic  Scn::tor  from  Ohio  (T.r.  Tafi) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mu?>iDi)  ii  ab.scnt  becau;r  of  inne.-.s. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakot.i  (Mr. 
YouxG)  is  detained  on  oITicial  business. 

If  pre  ;eat  and  voting,  tiie  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oliio  (Mi-.  Tait)  would  each  vote 
•na'-." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits >  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennes.^ee  (Mr.  Baker).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  irom 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "nay." 

Th''  result  vns  nnr .^iricod — yeas  11, 
nays  78,  as  fcllov.-s: 
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Anderson 
Brooke 
Cn.sc 
Fori',; 


Alkcn 
Allf-n 

Allr.tC 

Bayh 

Eel  tnon 

Bcune't 

B.  nt-en 

Bible 

Be;  -s 

Brch-:: 

Bnc;::ey 

Biirdlck 

Byrcl, 

Hi.rryF..  Jr. 
Byre!.  U-uLrt  C 
C^nri'-n 
Chiles 
Cl.'iich 
Coo!-. 
Coc>per 
Cf  ttcn 
Curtis 
D.  !e 

D  >rr.:n'.ck 
EoL'.U'cn 
Ecoth  n'.l 
EdwarUs 

Baker 

Be.-ill 

Crnnston 

Gp.nibrfU 


Hart 
K?nnt-!v 
M-  side 
Paatore 

NATS— 78 

rr.iu 

rulHr!  ht 
G.l  ':>  ;  t  T 
Orlilin 
Giirney 
I-;  n-  n 
ITirTke 
If- ♦»•>!:! 

Vtv.-V- 
ITn;'  PS 
liuniplircy 
III  ni>e 

.   .Ill   -JC;     11 

Jen/.m.  N.C. 
Jorrl.n.  Idaho 
1  rr 

Ta".'!n'is  lU 
>t.  nsfleid 
M  ihii  3 
MoCk-Kan 

r.T'G.nprn 

M-7ntvrs 

I.liUor 

NOT  VOTING- 
Gravel 
Hams 
Jnvf? 
Mun'it 


Plblcoff 
Tv.r.ney 
Wllitanis 


Mcntoya 

No;  3  in 
Pr  rhwood 
Pearson 

Per.y 
Pro  m Ira 
Rn.i  >j1c1i 

R.tn 

S..  be 
.•5' hv  liter 
Scctt 
Smiih 
S  -\;r;-man 
5n'~n-; 
StfiffLTd 
Stennls 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Svmin  ton 
T;  ;m  -Jss 

Tl:-.,.-:i.clia 

T:.v.-er 
Wclcker 


-n 

Pell 
Taft 

Yciunj 


So  Mr.   Kexneiiy's   amendment    (No. 
1398)   was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT  RELATING  TO  DISASTER 
LOANS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 


sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  15692. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15692)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans,  and  recjuesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  Uie  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  recjuest  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  .hereon,  and  that  tlie 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  pan  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Pre^idin:^  Oi.lcer  appcinied  I^Ir.  Spark- 
M.\N,  Mr.  MclNXYKE,  Mr.  Mond.^le,  Mr. 
Cranston,  IMr.  Tower,  Mr.  P.'.ckv/ood, 
and  I\ir.  Roth  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


NATIONAL  NO -FAULT  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimo'js  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  852, 
S.  945. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haury  p.  BYr.r,  Jn.).  The  bill  v.ill  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (S.  945)  to  regulate  Interstr.tc  c-nr.- 
merce  and  to  provide  for  the  general  n-elfare 
by  requiring  cprtaln  insurance  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  using  the  public  streets,  roads, 
and  highways  in  order  to  have  an  efficient 
system  of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  '.vliich  will 
be  uniform  among  the  States,  which  will 
guarantee  the  continued  availability  of  such 
liisiirance.  and  the  presentr.tlon  of  meaning- 
ful price  infrrmatl'-'n.  and  which  will  provic'e 
suau'ient,  fair,  r,nd  prompt  pi'ment  for  re- 
habilitation and  lo?;seK  due  to  i^iiury  and 
de.ith  arising  cut  cx  the  opernticn  and  use 
of  motor  vehicles  v.i  hin  the  ch.innels  of  In- 
:;rdtate  commerc3,  ;'.nd  otherwise  allectinj 
such  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  present  consideration 
o:  the  bill? 

There  b'r'ing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerc:!  with  an  amrnclmcnt  to  strike 
cut  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  this  .^ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tloral    No-Fa'.ilt    Motor    Vehicle    Insurance 

Act". 

TITLE  I— N.NTTONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  101.  .-'..^  I  sed  in  this  Act — 

(1)  "Accic'ental  harm"  mei  s  fcodily  In- 
Jvry,  death,  sickness,  or  disease  caused  by  a 
motor  vehicle  accident. 

(2)  "Br :1c  economic  K.=s"  means  In  the 
case  of  inji  rr  or  death  these  los";es  defined 
in  e'.ther  spct-cn  203(b)  or  section  301(b)  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  "Criminal  co  drct"  menr^s  conviction 
for  the  commi-slon  r f  an  offense  arising  out 
of  the  opc?ra:ion.  malntei^ance.  or  use  of  a 
motor  vehicle  which  is  punishable  by   Im- 


prisonment for  more  than  one  year;  use  of  a 
motor  vehicle  with  the  specific  Intent  of 
causing  injury  or  damage;  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle  with  Itnowledgs  that  said  op- 
erator or  user,  if  over  fifteen  years  old,  Is  not 
legally  entitled  to  operate  or  use  such  ve- 
hicle. 

(4)  "Damage  other  than  basic  economic 
loss"  meanj  In  the  case  of  Injury  or  death— 

(A)  tangible  damage  in  excess  of  basic  eco- 
nomio  loss;   and 

(B)  intangiiole  damage,  as  agreed  wy^n 
between  the  o'.vncr  cf  an  insured  motor 
vehicle  and  the  insurer. 

(5)  "Death"  except  as  used  in  this  para- 
graph and  paragraphs  (1)  aud  (6)  moans 
ueath  resulting  at  any  time  from  accidental 
I.crm. 

(6)  "Injury"  means  accidental  harm  not 
rea-.:l.ing  In  death. 

(7)  "Ii'tangible  damage"  means  Inconven- 
ience and  discomfort,  fright  or  shock,  hu- 
militation.  indignity  or  Insult,  physical  pain 
ar.d  su.Tcring.  mental  anguish,  loses  of  enjoy- 
ment CI  life.  1:-3S  cf  ccnsortiimi  ( socle', y  or 
compa;Uoiis!i;;-0  ,  and  worry  about  the  future 
coiiseciuences  of  an  injury. 

(B)  "Insured  motor  vehicle"  means  a  motor 
vehicle  which  is — 

(A)  in.sured  under  a  qualifying  no-fault 
policy;  and 

(B)  included  under  an  apprcved  self- 
insurnnce  pi.in  cf  an  ov.  ner  who  qualifies 
as  a  self-i'-.surer. 

(9)"Insur2r"  meaiis  any  prcpcly  authrr- 
ized  perscn  or  governmental  entity  engaged 
in  the  bii3i.-a-,s  cf  providing  qualifying  no- 
fault  pciiijiei  cr  o'-her  insurance  policies  re- 
ferred to  in  section  2j3  er  sc-.'tion  301  of  lins 
Act. 

(10)  "Lf£3  resu'il'.-g  frcm  damage  to  the 
Insured's  motor  ve:"icl3"  me.an3 — 

(A)  an  amount  ec;ual  to  t>.e  direct  duii- 
age  cr  los.i  to  the  insured  motor  ve'^.i^'c  m 
a  result  cf  colllsicn  or  upse*-.  fire,  theft,  fljcd, 
or  other  ha;:ards  incident  to  the  operation. 
maintenance,  or  use  of  an  Insured  motor 
vehicle;  and 

(3)  such  other  appropriate  and  reasonable 
expenses  necessarily  iucuried  as  a  result  of 
damage  to  or  loss  of  an  injured  motor  vei:lcle, 
as  agreed  upon  between  the  owner  cf  an  i;;- 
sured  motor  veiilcle  and  the  insurer. 

(11)  "Montiily  earnings"  mean:i — 

(A)  in  the  case  cf  a  reijularly  employed 
perscn  or  a  person  regularly  self-employed, 
cne-twe;fi;h  of  the  annual  earnings  after 
income  ta.-ies  at  the  time  of  injury  or  death; 
or 

(B)  In  tl:e  case  of  a  person  not  regularly 
employed  cr  self-employed,  cr  of  an  unem- 
ployed person,  one-twelfth  pf  the  anticipated 
annual  ct:rnings  after  income  taxes  from  the 
time  such  perscn  would  reasonably  i-.ave  been 
exnected  to  be  regularly  employed.  In  cal- 
cviiatlng  the  anticipated  annual  earnings  of 
an  unemployed  person  who  has  previously 
been  employed,  the  insurer  shall  average 
tl:e  annual  compensation  after  income  ta.xes 
cf  such  person.3  for  the  ye.ars.  r.ot  to  e.^ceed 
five,  preceding  the  year  of  injury  or  death 
during  v.hich  such  perscn  was  employed. 

Su'-h  sums  are  to  be  periodically  increas'-d 
In  a  manner  corre-sponding  to  annual  com- 
pensa'ion  Increases  that  would  predlc'ably 
have  resulted  but  f-  r  the  Injury  or  drnllf.  but 
ill  no  event  sha'I  such  sums  exceeds  any 
monthly  limits  estibllshed  by  or  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act. 

(12)  "Motor  vehicle"  means  any  wheeled 
vehicle  driven  or  propelled  by  electrical  or 
mechanlc.il  power  required  to  be  registered 
under  the  motor  vehicle  registration  law  of  a 
State  (or  an  object  being  pulled  or  pushsd  by 
such  vehicle) . 

(13)  "^Toto^  v.^hi-l'?  accident"  means  an 
accident  arising  out  cf  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  Involving  in- 
jury to  persens  or  property. 

(14)  ":<Iotor  vehicle  in  use"  means  a  motor 
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vehicle  being  operated  on  any  street,  road, 
highway,  or  other  land  open  to  automobile 
use  by  the  public. 

(15)  "Net  basic  economic  loss"  moans,  in 
the  case  of  Injury  or  death,  basic  economic 
loss  reduced  but  not  below  zero  bv  the 
amount  of  any  benefit  or  payment  received 
(or  legallv  entitled  to  be  received  and  ac- 
tuallv  available  to  the  claimant)  for  io.sse3 
resulting  from  such  Injury  or  death  from  any 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  received  as 
pavment  for  tangible  damage. 

"(16)  "Operation,  maintenance,  or  use" 
when  used  with  respect  to  a  motor  vehicle 
means  operation,  maintenance,  or  use  but  it 
does  not  include  conduct  within  the  :ourse 
of  a  business  of  parking  by  a  bailee  or  his 
agent,  repairing,  servicing,  or  otherwise  main- 
taining vehicles  unless  such  conduct  occurs 
outside  the  premises  ^f  such  business. 

(17)  "Owner"  means  a  person  who  owns 
or  has  legal  title  to  a  motor  vehicle;  except 
that  in  the  case  of  a  motor  vehicle  which  Is 
the  subject  of  a  security  agreement  or  lease 
with  option  to  purchase  with  the  deij'.or  or 
lessee  having  the  right  to  possession,  such 
term  mea:'s  the  debtor  or  lessee. 

(18)  "Qualified  applicant"  means  a  per- 
son— 

(A)  who  has  a  valid  license  wlhch  permits 
him  to  operate  the  motor  vehicle  designated 
in  the  insurance  application,  and 

(B)  who  tenders  a  reasonable  portion  of 
the  premium  as  determined  by  the  Si  ate 
Insurance  regulatory  authority. 

(19)  'Qualifying  no-fault  policy"  means  an 
Insurance  policy  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  either  section  203  or  section  301  (a) 
and  (c). 

(20)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(21)  "State"  means  any  State  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(22)  "State  Insurance  regulatory  author- 
ity" means  any  department,  commission, 
board,  or  other  agency  of  the  State  which  is 
charged  by  State  law  with  the  supervision 
and  regulation  of  the  business  of  insurance. 

(23)  "Seif-lnsurer"  means  with  respect 
to  any  motor  vehicle  a  person  who  has  sat- 
isfied" the  self -Insurance  requirements  of 
section  102  of  this  title. 

(24)  "Tangible  damage"  means  loss  of 
services,  funeral  expenses,  loss  of  earning 
capacity,  and  any  other  economic  detriment 
suffered  as  a  result  of  such  things  as  tem- 
porary and  permanent  disability,  aggrava- 
tion of  preexisting  physical  conditions  or 
disease.  Impairment  of  physical  ability,  im- 
pairment of  mental  ability,  disfigurement, 
dismemberment,  and  loss  of  body  function. 

(25)  "Uninsured  motor  vehicle"  means  a 
motor  vehicle  which  is  not  an  Insured  motor 
vehicle. 

(26)  "Without  regard  to  fault"  means  ir- 
re'jpective  cf  fault  as  a  cause  of  Injury  or 
death,  and  with  application  of  any  prin- 
ciple of  liability  based  on  negligence. 

NECrsS.^P.Y    NO-FATJLT    INSURANCE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  No  person.  State,  political 
subdivision,  or  interstate  entity  may  register, 
operate,  or  use  a  motor  vehicle  upon  any 
street,  road,  highway,  or  other  land  open  to 
automobile  use  by  the  public  In  any  State 
at  any  time  unless  such  vehicle  Is  an  In- 
sured motor  vehicle,  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  the  State  insurance  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  prescribe  In  consultation  with 
other  appropriate  State  oflBclals. 

(b)  Motor  vehicles  owned  or  operated  by 
any  Federal  agency  (Including  the  execu- 
tive departments,  the  military  departments, 
independent  establishments  of  the  United 
States,  corporations  primarily  acting  as  in- 
strumentalities or  agencies  of  the  United 
States)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Government  as  If  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  of  this  Act  had  been  Issued  to  cover 
such  motor  vehicles.  Any  person  may  com- 


mence action  against  the  United  States  un- 
der the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  If  it 
were  an  Insurer  and  provider  of  a  qualifying 
no-fault  policy  for  motor  vehicles  oA-ned  and 
operated  by  a  Federal  agency. 

(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  punished  by  such  fine  cr  other- 
wise as  a  State  determines  to  impose. 

AVAILABILITY    OF   INSURANCE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  A  qualified  applicant  shall 
be  entitled  to  obtain  a  qualifying  no-fault 
policy  and  any  mandatory  optional  cover- 
ages through  any  person  or  firm  licensed  to 
negotiate  such  policies  In  the  State.  Such 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  mandatory  op- 
tional coverages  shall  be  Issued  either  by  or 
through — 

(1)  an  Insurer  licensed  to  do  business  In 
the  State  for  which  the  person  receiving  the 
application  of  the  qualified  applicant  is  au- 
thorized to  place  InsurEnce,  or 

(2)  a  State  plan  as  required  to  be  adopted 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  State  insurance  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  adopt  and  Implement  or  ap- 
prove and  supervise,  an  assigned  risk  pool, 
reinsurance  facility  or  other  such  plan  pro- 
viding for  the  issuance  of  qualifying  no- 
fault  policies  and  mandatory  optional  cov- 
erages to  any  qualified  applicant  who  cannot 
be  placed  with  an  Insurer  of  his  choice  by 
the  person  receiving  his  application  or  who 
elects  to  receive  either  his  qualifying  no- 
fault  policy  or  mandatory  optional  coverages 
from  or  through  the  plan. 

(1)  The  plan  shall  provide  for  equitable 
apportionment  among  all  insurers  and  self- 
insurers  of  the  Insurance  coverage,  or  finan- 
cial burdens  thereof,  provided  to  qualified 
applicants  under  the  plan  and  the  costs  of 
operation  of  the  plan. 

(2)  The  plan  shall  provide  for  the  avail- 
ability of  financing  or  Installment  payments 
of  premiums  on  reasonable  and  customary 
terms  and  conditions. 

(3)  The  plan  shall  authorize  each  person 
or  firm  licensed  to  sell  qualifying  no-fault 
policies  and  mandatory  optional  coverages  to 
place  such  policies  or  coverages  with  the 
plan  but  such  placement  shall  not  place  a 
limitation  on  the  subsequent  transfer  of 
the  policy  from  the  plan  to  the  voluntary 
market. 

(4)  The  plan  shall  provide  for  the  ready 
transfer  of  persons  Insured  under  the  plan 
Into  the  voluntary  market  In  accordance  with 
regulations  established  by  the  State  in- 
surance   regulatory   authority. 

(5)  Subject  to  the  supervision  and  ap- 
proval of  the  State  insurance  regulatory  au- 
thority. Insurers  may  consult  and  agree  with 
each  other  and  with  other  appropriate  per- 
sons as  to  the  organization,  administration, 
and  operation  of  the  plan  and  as  to  rates  and 
rate  modifications  for  Insurance  coverages 
provided  under  the  plan.  The  rates  and  rate 
modifications  specially  adopted  or  charge  for 
insurance  coverage  provided  under  tiie 
plan  shall  be  first  adopted  and  approved  by 
the  State  regulatory  authority,  be  reason- 
able and  not  unfairly  discriminatory  among 
applicants  for  insurance  under  regulations 
established  by  the  State  regulatory  authority, 
and  not  be  greater  than  200  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  comparable  Insurance  for  sim- 
ilarly situated  persons  who  are  able  to  ob- 
tain Insurance  In  the  voluntary  market  as 
estimated  by  the  State  Insurance  regulatory 
authority. 

(c)  Any  termination  of  a  qualifying  no- 
fault  policy  or  mandatory  optional  coverages 
by  an  Insurer,  Including  any  refusal  by  the 
Insurer  to  renew  the  Insurance  at  the  ex- 
piration of  Its  term  and  Including  any  modi- 
fication by  the  Insurer  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  insurance  unfavorable  to  the 
insured,  shall  be  IneflTectlve  unless — 


(1)  written  notice  of  intention  to  modify 
or  not  renew  or  to  otherwise  terminate  the 
insurance,  together  with  the  reasons  there- 
for, has  been  mailed  or  delivered  to  the  in- 
sured at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  eff^ec- 
tlve  date  of  the  modification  or  expiration  or 
other  termination  of  the  insurance,  and 

(2)  the  in.^urer  has  ofl'ered  to  arrange  for  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  and  any  elected 
mandatory  optional  coverages  with  the  plan 
and  informs  the  insured  about  the  prica  of 
such  coverage,  and 

(3)  the  insurer  does  arrange  for  such  cov- 
erage with  the  plan  If  Instructed  to  do  so  by 
the  Insured. 

(d)  A  qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  man- 
datory optional  coverap-es  may  not  be  ter- 
minated during  the  policy  term  by  cancel- 
lation except  for — 

(1)  revocation  of  the  principal  operator's 
license  to  operate  a  motor  vericle; 

(2)  failure  to  pay  the  premium  for  such 
policy  after  reasonable  dema::d  therefor;  or 

(3)  misrepresentation  cf  a  material  fact 
when  applying  for  such  policy  or  coverages. 

(e)  (1)  An  iiisurer  h'.lv  c  .c'u''-  '\  'me 
as  operator  from  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy 
covering  a  motor  vehicle,  at  the  time  of  is- 
suance upon  written  liotice  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  upon  written  notice  thirty  days 
In  advance  (A)  any  operator  who  does  not 
have  a  license  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  by 
reason  of  its  revocation  caused  by  his  driving 
behavior,  or  (B)  any  other  peri;.j  de.5  ;;natcd 
by  the  owner  of  such  motor  vehicle. 

(2)  Any  person  excluded  by  name  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub.ser- 
tion  who  has  received  notice  of  such  exclu- 
sion and  who  subsequently  operates  said  mo- 
tor vehicle  shall  be  deemed  to  do  so  with 
knowledge  that  he  Is  not  legally  entitled  to 
operate  such  vehicle. 

PAYMENTS    OF   BENEFITS;    CONDITIONS    AND 
LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  (1)  Payments  for  net  basic 
economic  loss  shall  be  made  periodically  as 
such  loss  occurs  but  need  not  be  made  more 
often  than  monthly.  Any  loss  unpaid  forty 
days  after  the  Insurer  has  reasonable  proof 
of  the  fact  and  amount  of  any  portion  of  tiie 
loss  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  18  per 
centum  per  annum  commencing  from  the 
thlrty-flrst  day  after  the  Insurer  has  such 
reasonable  proof.  From  the  sixty-first  day 
after  the  insurer  has  reasonable  proof  an 
unpaid  loss  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
24  per  centum  per  annum:  Pror.ded,  That 
any  claim  or  portion  of  claims  as  to  which 
there  is  a  good  faith  dispute  whether  It  is 
owing  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  12 
per  centum  per  annum  from  the  time  that 
the  beneficiary  Is  advised  of  the  denial  of  the 
claim,  or  a  portion  thereof,  and  advised  of 
the  availability  of  counsel  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 105  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of  death,  pay- 
ments for  net  basic  economic  loss  shall  be 
made  periodically  as  loss  occurs  or  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  owner  of  the  Insured  mo- 
tor vehicle  and  Insurer  when  the  policy  Is 
Issued.  Any  pajTnents  made  by  an  ir  surer 
which  are  determined  not  to  be  legally  ow- 
ing, whether  due  to  mistake  or  fraud,  are 
debts  owed  to  the  Insurer  and  recoverable 
by  It  as  any  other  debt  and  may,  pursuant  to 
regulations  of  the  State  Insurance  regula- 
tory authority,  be  offset  against  future  be-.e- 
fits  payable. 

(2)  The  benefits  for  net  basic  economic  loss 
shall  be  paid  as  provided  by  this  section  with- 
out deduction  for  workmen's  compensation 
benefits.  If  such  benefits  have  not  been  paid 
to  the  claimant  before  the  benefits  for  net 
basic  economic  loss  are  overdue  or  payment 
for  net  basic  economic  loss  Is  made.  The  In- 
surer or  self-Insurer  Is  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment from  the  person  obligated  to  make  any 
payments  or  from  the  claimant  who  actually 
receives  the  pajment. 

(b)  No  part  of  loss  benefits  paid  under  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  mandatory  op- 
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tlonal  coverages  or  under  an  approved  seU- 
Insurance  plan  shall  be  applied  In  any  man- 
ner as  attorney's  fees  for  services  rendered  In 
pursuing  a  claim  under  a  qualifying  no-fault 
policy.  Any  contract  In  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  Illegal  and  unenforceable,  and 
It  shall  constitute  an  unlawful  act  for  any  at- 
torney to  solicit,  enter  Into,  or  knowingly 
accept  benefits  under  any  such  contract. 

(c)(1)  If  benefits  from  a  qualifying  no- 
fault  policy  or  mandatory  optional  coverages 
or  from  self-insurance  for  tangible  damage 
resulting  from  a  motor  vehicle  accident  have 
not  been  paid,  an  action  for  these  benefits 
may  not  be  commenced  later  than  two  years 
after  the  denial  of  a  claim  which  is  timely 
made.  A  claim  shall  be  considered  timely 
made  if  it  is  presented  to  the  insurer 
within  two  years  after  the  person  making  the 
claim  either  knows,  or  in  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  diligence  should  know  that  the 
tangible  damaige  was  the  result  of  the  motor 
vehicle  accident  but  In  no  event  later  than 
eight  years  from  the  date  of  the  accidental 
harm. 

(2)  A  person  may  not  commence  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  benefits  from  a  qualify- 
ing no-fault  policy  or  mandatory  optional 
coverages  for  tangible  damage  resulting  from 
a  motor  vehicle  accident  unless  he  has  made 
a  timely  claim  for  such  benefits. 

(3)  A  p>erson  may  not  submit  a  claim  to  an 
Insurer  for  the  recovery  of  contracted  for 
benefits  for  Intangible  damage  resulting 
from  a  motor  vehicle  accident  until  the  final 
periodic  payment  for  net  basic  economic  loss 
has  been  made  or  until  a  period  of  two  years 
from  the  time  of  the  injury  has  elapsed, 
whichever  occurs  first. 

(4)  If  contracted  for  Insurance  benefits  for 
Intangible  damage  resulting  from  a  motor 
vehicle  accident  have  not  been  paid,  an  ac- 
tion to  recover  these  benefits  may  not  be 
commenced  later  than  four  years  from  the 
date  of  such  motor  vehicle  accident. 

(d)  (1)  An  assignment  or  agreement  to  as- 
sign any  right  to  benefits  under  this  Act  for 
loss  accruing  In  the  future  is  unenforceable 
except — 

(A)  an  assignment  of  rights  to  benefits  re- 
ceived for  net  basic  economic  loss  in  order 
to  secure  payment  of  alimony,  maintenance, 
or  child  support;  or 

(B)  an  assignment  of  rights  to  benefits  re- 
ceived for  net  basic  economic  loss  to  the 
extent  that  the  benefits  are  for  the  cost  of 
products,  services,  or  accommodations  pro- 
Tided  or  to  be  provided  by  the  assignee. 

(2)  Benefits  received  for  net  basic  eco- 
nomic loss  because  of  expenses  Included  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  203(b)  or 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  301(a)  of 
this  Act  are  exempt  from  garnishment,  at- 
tachment, execution,  and  other  process  or 
claims.  Benefits  received  for  net  basic  eco- 
nomic loss  other  than  those  enumerated 
above  are  exempt  from  garnishment,  attach- 
ment, execution,  and  other  process  or  claims 
to  the  extent  that  wages  or  earnings  are 
exempt  under  applicable  law  exempting 
earnings  or  wages  from  process  or  claims. 

CLAIMANT'S  ATTORNEYS'  FEES 

Sec.  105.  A  person  making  a  claim  under  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  mandatory  op- 
tional coverages  or  under  an  approved  self- 
insurance  plan,  may  be  allowed  an  award 
of  a  reasonable  sum  for  attorney's  fee  (based 
upon  actual  time  expended)  and  all  rea- 
sonable costs  of  suit  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Insurer  or  self- insurer  denies  all  or  part 
of  a  claim  for  benefits  under  such  policy  or 
plan  unless  the  court  determines  that  the 
claim  was  fraudulent,  excessive,  or  frlvolc  :s, 

FRAtTDUUENT   CLAIMS 

Sec.  106.  Within  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
an  insurer  or  self-insurer  may  be  allowed 
an  award  of  a  reasonable  sum  as  attorneys' 
fee  (based  upon  actual  time  expended)  and 
all  reasonable  costs  of  suit  for  its  defense 
against  a  person  making  claim  against  such 


Insurer  or  self-Insurer  where  such  claim  was 
fraudulent,  excessive,  or  frivolous  and  such 
attorney's  fee  and  all  such  reasonable  costs 
of  suit  so  awarded  may  be  treated  as  an 
offset  against  any  benefits  due  or  to  become 
due  to  such  person. 

ASSIGNED    CLAIMS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  ( 1)  Each  State  Insurance  regu- 
latory authority  shall  organize  an  assigned 
claims  bureau  or  assigned  claims  plan  for 
the  State.  Upon  organization,  each  such  bu- 
reau or  plan  shall  be  maintained,  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  applicable  State  in- 
surance supervisory  authority,  by  all  Insurers 
writing  qualifying  no-fault  policies  or  self- 
Insurers  In  the  State. 

(2)  Each  State  Insurance  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  prescribe  regulations  which 
shall  set  forth  the  extent  to  which,  for 
purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  a  self-insurer  shall  be  treated  as  an 
Insurer,  and 

(B)  benefits  which  a  self-insurer  Is  obli- 
gated to  pay  shall  be  treated  as  insurance 
benefits  under  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy. 

(b)  The  costs  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
each  assigned  claims  bureau  or  assigned 
claims  plan  shall  be  assessed  against  Insurers 
In  each  State  by  the  applicable  State  Insur- 
ance regulatory  authority  according  to 
regulations  of  such  State  authority  that 
assure  fair  allocations  among  such  insurers 
writing  qualifying  no-fault  policies  in  the 
State,  on  a  basis  reasonably  related  to  the 
volume  of  insurance  written  under  qualify- 
ing no-fault  policies  and  mandatory  optional 
coverages. 

(c)(1)  No  Insurer  may  write  any  qualify- 
ing no-fault  policy  unless  the  Insurer  par- 
ticipates in  the  asslgr.ed  claims  bureau  or 
assigned  claims  plan  in  each  State  in  which 
such  Insurer  writes  such  policies. 

(2)  An  insurer  who  violates  paragraph 
(ll  of  this  subsection  shall  be  assessed  a 
civil  penalty  of  $5,000  for  each  policy  he 
Issues  in  violation  of  such  paragraph. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  each  person  sustaining  in- 
Jury  or  death  (or  his  legal  representative) 
may  obtain  the  Insurance  benefits  described 
in  section  203,  or  where  applicable  in  sec- 
tion 301.  of  this  Act  through  the  assigned 
claims  bureau  or  assigned  claims  plan  in  the 
State  in  which  such  person  resides  If — 

(1)  no  benefits  under  qualifying  no-fault 
policies  or  approved  self-lcsurance  plan  are 
applicable  to  the  injury  or  death;  or 

(2)  no  such  insurance  or  self -Insurance 
benefits  applicable  to  the  Injury  or  death 
can  be  Identified;  or 

(3)  the  only  Identifiable  benefits  under 
qualifying  no-fault  policies  or  approved 
self-insurance  plans  applicable  to  the  In- 
Jury  or  death  will  not  be  paid  In  full  because 
of  the  financial  Inability  of  one  or  more 
insurers  or  self-Insurers  to  fulfill  their 
obligations. 

(e)  A  person  shall  be  disqualified  from 
receiving  benefits  through  any  assigned 
claims  bureau  or  assigned  claims  plan  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section  if  he 
were — 

(1)  the  operator  or  user  of  a  motor  vehi- 
cle engaging  In  criminal  conduct  at  the  time 
of  the  accidental  harm,  or 

(2)  the  owner  or  registrant  of  an  unin- 
sured motor  vehicle  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
volvement In  the  accident  out  of  which  such 
person's  Injury  arose,  or 

(3)  the  operator  of  rn  uninsured  motor 
vehicle  of  the  time  of  its  involvement  In  the 
accident  out  of  which  such  person's  injury 
arose,  and  had  reason  to  believe  that  such 
vehicle  was  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle. 

(f)  A  claim  or  claims  arising  from  Injury 
or  death  to  one  person  sustained  In  one  acci- 
dent and  brought  through  the  applicable  as- 
signed claims  plan  shall  be  assigned  to  one 
insurer  or  self-Insurer,  or  to  the  {^>pllcable 
assigned  claims  bureau,  which  after  such 
assignment  shall  have  the  same  rights  azid 


obligations  as  It  would  have  had  had  It  Issued 
a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  applicable  to 
such  Injury  or  death. 

(g)  The  assignment  of  claims  shall  be 
made  according  to  regulations  of  the  state 
Insurance  regulatory  authority  which  shall 
assure  fair  allocation  of  the  burden  of  as- 
signed claims  among  Insurers  doing  business 
In  the  particular  State  on  a  basis  reasonably 
related  to  the  volume  of  Insurance  written 
vmder  either  section  203  or  301  of  this  Act. 

(h)  A  person  or  his  legal  representative 
claiming  through  an  assigned  claims  plan 
shall  notify  the  ai^licable  btireau  of  his 
claim  within  the  period  prescribed  under 
section  104(c)  for  filing  a  claim  for  Insur- 
ance benefits.  The  bureau  shall  promptly 
assign  the  claim  and  notify  the  claimant  of 
the  identity  and  address  of  the  Instirer  to 
which  the  claim  is  assigned,  or  of  the  bureau 
If  the  claim  is  assigned  to  it.  No  action  by 
the  claimant  against  the  Insurer  to  which 
his  claim  is  assigned,  or  against  the  bureau 
If  the  claim  is  assigned  to  It,  shall  be  com- 
menced later  than  sixty  days  after  receipt 
of  notice  of  the  assignment  or  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  prescribed  in  section 
104(c)  for  commencing  an  action  against  an 
insurer,  whichever  Is  later. 

(1)  An  insurer  or  self -Insurer  who  makes 
an  assigned  claims  payment  to  a  claimant 
shall  be  subrogated  to  any  right  such  claim- 
ant may  have  had  against  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  any  uninsured  motor  vehicle  involved 
in  the  accident  out  of  which  the  claim  arose. 

CONSUMER    INFORMATION 

Sec.  108.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  Insurers  and  State  insur- 
ance regulatory  authorities,  promulgate  a 
common,  uniform  statistical  plan  for  the  al- 
location and  compilation  of  claims  and  loss 
experience  data  for  each  coverage  under  sec- 
tion 301  of  this  Act.  Upon  promulgation,  such 
procedure  shall  be  followed  by  every  Insurer 
writing  qualifying  no-fault  policies  and  by 
every  rating  or  advisory  organization  or  sta- 
tistical agent  used  by  any  such  Insurer  to 
gather,  compile,  or  report  claims  and  loss  ex- 
perience data  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
constimer  Information  disclosing  indicated 
and  actual  premium  rates  as  prescribed  in 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Such  statistical  plan  shall  contain 
data  pertaining  to  the  claims  and  loss  ex- 
perience for  the  classes  of  risk  In  each  rating 
territory  within  each  coverage  under  section 
301  of  this  Act.  Such  statistical  plan  shall 
not  contain  data  pertaining  to  expenses  for 
adjusting  losses,  underwriting  expenses,  gen- 
eral administration  expenses,  or  any  other 
expense  experience  for  any  class  of  risk  in 
each  rating  territory  within  the  coverages 
under  section  301  of  this  Act.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  no  Insurer, 
rating,  or  advisory  organization,  or  statistical 
agent,  or  any  other  association  of  Insurers, 
may  pool,  or  In  any  manner  combine,  any 
such  expenses  or  expense  experience,  or 
otherwise  act  in  concert  with  respect 
thereto. 

(b)  Every  Insurer  writing  policies  of  in- 
surance which  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  301  of  this  Act,  and  every  rating  or 
advisory  organization  or  statistical  agent 
used  by  such  insurer  to  gather  or  compile 
claims  and  loss  experience  data,  shall  report 
such  data  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  calculation  procedure  required  by  this 
section  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  State  Insurance  regulatory  authority 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  shall  require  standard  uniform — 

(1)  policy  provisions  for  each  coverage 
under  section  301  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  classes  of  risk  and  rating  territories 
for  each  coverage  under  section  301  of  this 
Act; 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section 

(d)  in  each  State  In  which  It  Is  writing 
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Qualifying  no-fault  policies  in  accordance 
^th  section  301  of  thU  Act,  every  insurer 
shall  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  actual 
rate  or  premium  being  charged  for  each 
class  of  risk  in  each  territory  within  each 
coverage  under  section  301  of  this  Act  at 
such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe. 

(e)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
insurers,  shall  appoint  a  statistical  agent  or 
agents,  to  receive,  gather,  compile,  report, 
and  analyze  the  claims  and  loss  experience 
data,  and  actual  rates  or  premiums,  specified 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f )  From  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often 
than  semi-annually,  the  Secretary  shall  ana- 
lyze and  freely  and  fully  make  available  to 
the  general  public,  with  respect  to  every 
insurer  writing  qualifying  no-fault  policies 
In  accordance  with  section  301  of  this  Act, 
a  comparison  with  such  insurer's  Indicated 
rate  based  solely  upon  the  claims  and  loss 
experience  data  for  each  class  of  risk  and 
each  rating  territory  within  each  coverage 
under  section  301  with  the  actual  rate  for 
premiums  being  charged  by  the  insurer  for 
such  class  of  risk  in  each  territory  within 
such  coverage.  The  claims  and  loss  experi- 
ence data,  and  actual  rates  specified  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public  at  such 
times  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

REHABILITATION    SERVICES 


Sec.  109.  (a»  The  insurer  or  self -Insurer 
shall  promptly  refer  each  person  to  whom 
benefits  are  paid  or  expected  to  be  paid  for 
three  months  or  more  for  net  basic  economic 
loss  vmder  section  301  to  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  for  rehabilita- 
tion services  approved  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  (29  U.S.C.  35).  A  claim- 
ant may  elect  to  receive  rehabilitation  from 
any  private  agency,  organization,  institution, 
or  individual  offering  rehabilitation  services 
under  a  State  plan.  In  the  case  of  any  State 
which  does  not  have  an  approved  State  plan 
fcr  rehabilitation  services,  the  insurer  or  self- 
insurer  shall  promptly  refer  said  person  to 
public  or  private  agencies,  organiaztlons.  in- 
stitutions, or  individuals  offering  rehabilita- 
tion services. 

(b)  If  a  person  who  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
of  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  approved 
self-insurance    plan    refuses    without    good 
cause  to  accept  rehabilitation  services  avail- 
able to  him  under  a  State  plan  approved  un- 
der the   Vocational   RehabUlatlon   Act,   the 
Insurer  or  self-insurer   Is  authorized,   after 
thirty  days  notice  In  writing  to  such  person, 
to  make  deductions  from  any  payment  or 
payments  to  which  such  individual  Is  en- 
titled,  until  the  total  of   such   deductions 
equals  50  per  centimi  of  such  individuals's 
benefit  or  benefits  for  monthly  earnings  for 
any  month  in  which  such  Individual  refuses 
without  good  cause  to  accept  such  rehabilita- 
tion services.  Any  person  who  is  a  member 
or  adherent  of  any  recognized  church  or  re- 
ligious sect  which  teaches  its  members  or  ad- 
herents to  rely  solely,  in  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  any  physical  or  mental  impairment, 
upon  prayer  or  spiritual  means  through  the 
application  and  use  of  the  teachings  of  such 
church  or  sect,  and  who,  solely  because  of 
his  adherence  to  the  teachings  or  tenets  of 
such  chtirch,  or  sect,  refuses  to  accept  reha- 
bilitation services  available  to  him  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  be 
deemed  to  have  done  so  with  good  cause. 

(c)  The  costs  occurring  in  providing  re- 
habilitation services  to  a  person  who  suffers 
injury  in  a  motor  vehicle  accident  shall  be 
paid,  without  regard  to  fault,  by  the  Insurer 
under  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  self-in- 
surer. 

(d)  Each  Insurer  writing  qualifying  no- 
fault  policies  pursuant  to  section  301  In  the 


State  shall  Invest   until  January   1,   1978,   1 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  total  amount 
of  premiums  collected  each  year  from  the 
sale  of  qualifying  no-fault  policies  within  the 
State.  The  State  insurance  regulatory  author- 
ity shall  prescribe  regulations  which  shaU  set 
forth  the  extent  to  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,   a  self-Insurer  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  an  Insurer.  Up  to  50  per  centum 
of  such  Investment  may  be  In  grants,  loans, 
or  equity  Investments  in  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  rehabUitation  facilities  with- 
in the  State:   Provided,  That  such   hwest- 
ments  are  approved  in  advance  by  the  State 
agency  or  agencies  administering  or  super- 
vising the  administration  of  the  State  plan 
for  rehabilitation  services,  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
remainder  of  the  required  investment  shall 
be  paid  to  said  State  agency  or  agencies  no 
later  than  April  1  of  each  year,  as  an  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  expense  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  State.  Said  sums  shall  be  ex- 
pended by  said  State  agency  or  agencies  on 
construction  or  improvement  of  rehabilita- 
tion   faculties,    programs,    and    equipment 
within  the  State.  Said  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies shall  make  an  annual  accounting  of  all 
grants,  loans,  or  equity  Investments  approved 
or  made  by  it  pursuant  to  this  subsection  and 
shall  make  such  information  available  to  the 
public    In  the  case  of  any  State  which  does 
not  have  an  approved  plan  for  rehabilitation 
services,  such  amounts  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  expenditure  or  rehabilitation  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  facility  linpro-ement 
grants   In   that   State.   The   State  insurance 
regulatory  authority  shall  withdraw  the  au- 
thority to  write  qualifying  no-fault  policies 
from  any  Insurer  that  falls  to  make  the  In- 
vestments required  under  this  subsection  or 
disapprove   any   seU-insurance   plan   If  the 
self-Insurer  falls  to  make  Investments  re- 
quired under  this  subsection. 

EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES 


Sec.  110.  (a)  (1)  Each  Insurer  writing  qual- 
ifying no-fault  policies  pursuant  to  section 
301  within  a  State  and  any  self-insurer  shall 
assist  the  State  agency  administering  or 
supervising  the  State  highway  safety  pro- 
gram approved  under  section  402  of  tiUe  23. 
United  States  Code,  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  most  effective  possible 
emergency  medical  response  system. 

'2)  Said  State  agency  shall  provide  for  a 
svstem  which  Includes:  (1)  training,  li- 
censing, and  other  appropriate  requirements 
♦'or  operators,  attendants,  driven.,  and  dis- 
patchers of  ambulances  and  other  rescue 
vehicles,  including  helicopters;  (2)  require- 
ments for  types  and  numbers  of  emergency 
vehicles  Including  supplies,  equipment,  and 
personnel  to  be  carried;  (3)  requirements 
foi  the  operation  and  coordination  of  emer- 
gency care  systems;  (4)  first-aid  training 
programs  and  refresher  courses  for  emer- 
gency service  personnel  and  members  of  the 
general  public;  (5)  crlterto  for  the  use  of 
two-way  communications;  <6)  procedures 
for  summoning  and  dispatching  aid;  and 
(7)  a  comprehensive  plan,  periodically  re- 
viewed, for  emergency  medical  services  in- 
cluding facilities  and  equipment,  definition 
of  areas  of  responsibility,  agreements  for 
mutual  support,  and  communications  sys- 
tems. 

(b)  The  costs  incurred  in  providing  emer- 
gency medical  response  serv'.ces  to  a  person 
vrho  suffers  Injury  in  a  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cident shall  be  paid,  without  regard  to  fault, 
by  the  Insurer  under  a  qualifying  no-fault 
policy  or  self-insurer. 

(c)  Each  insurer  writing  qualifying  no- 
fault  policies  pursuant  to  section  301  of 
this  Act  In  the  State  shall  invest  untU 
January  1,  1978,  1  per  centum  per  annum 
cf  the  total  amount  of  premiums  collected 
each  year  from  the  sale  of  qu*llfylng  no- 
fault  policies  within  the  Stat«.  The  State 


insurance    regulatory    authority    shaU    pre- 
scribe regulations  which  shaU  set  forth  the 
extent  to  which,  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, a  self-Insurer  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  Insurer.  Up  to  50  per  centum  of  such  In- 
vestments may  be  In  grants,  loans,  or  equity 
Investments     In    emergency    medical     and 
transportation     faculties,     programs,     and 
equipment  virlthln  the  State:  Provided,  That 
such  Investments  are  approved  In  advance 
by  the  State  agency  admlnlsterirg  or  super- 
vising the  State  highway  safety  program.  The 
remainder  of  the  required  investments  shall 
be  paid  to  said  State  agency  no  later  than 
April  1  of  each  year,  as  an  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary expense  of  doing  business  In  the  State. 
Said  sums  shall  be  expended  by  said  State 
agency   on   emergency   medical    and   trans- 
portation  faculties,   programs,    and    equip- 
ment within  the  State.  Said  State  agency 
shall    make    an   annual    accounting    of   all 
grants,    loans,    or   equity    investments    ap- 
proved or  made  by  it  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section  and   shall   make   such    Information 
available  to  the  public.  The  State  Insurance 
regtUatory  authority  shall  withdraw  the  au- 
thority to  write  qualifying  no-fault  policies 
from  any  Insurer  that  falls  to  make  the  In- 
\estments  required  under  this  subsection  or 
disapprove   any   self-Insurance   plan   If   the 
self-Insurer  faUs  to  make   mvebtments  re- 
quired  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  shall  cooperate  with 
States  for  the  purposes  of  aiding  them  to 
solve  their  emergency  medical  response  sys- 
tem problems,  and  shall  give  authorized 
representatives  of  the  States  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  response,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, training,  licensing,  construction,  and 
improvement  of  faculties,  equipment,  care, 
treatment,  supervision.  Inspection,  and 
standards,  and  shall  make  available  to  health 
officials,  scientists,  and  appropriate  Institu- 
tions and  organizations,  technical  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  development  of  emergency 
medical  response  systems  of  maximum  pos- 
sible effectiveness. 


MOTOR   VEHICLES   IN    Ii^JTERSTATE    TRAVEL 

Sec.  111.  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  Is- 
sued In  one  State  In  accordance  with  either 
title  n  or  in  shall  be  deemed  to  contain— 

(1)  ItabUlty  insurance  to  protect  agaUist 
any  liability  exposure  to  which  the  operator 
of  a  motor  vehicle  would  not  be  exposed  In 
the  State  of  registration  of  that  motor  ve- 
hicle but  to  which  the  operator  Is  exposed  In 
the  State  In  which  a  motor  vehicle  covered 
by  that  policy  Is  operating; 

(2)  Inverse  llabUlty  Insurance  to  protect 
against  any  loss  that  Is  not  covered  by  the 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  optional  cover- 
ages for  which  there  would  have  been  a  right 
to  recover  In  the  State, of  registration  but  for 
which  there  Is  no  right  to  recover  because  oi 
an  exemption  in  the  State  Ui  which  the  motor 
vehicle  covered  by  that  policy  Is  operatUig. 

CONTRACTUAL    PROHIBITIONS 

Sec  112.  An  insurer  or  self-lnsurer-may  not 
directly  or  Indirectly  contract  for,  or  be 
granted  by  a  State,  any  right  of  reimburse- 
ment frorn  anv  other  Insurer  or  self-insurer 
for  benefits  paid  under  a  qualifying  no-fault 
policy  except  as  provided  in  sections  104 
203(ai(3),  301(a)(3),  301(c)(2),  and  302  of 
this  Act. 

JURISDICTION 

Sec.  113.  (a)  No  district  court  of  the 
United  States  may  entertain  an  action  for 
breach  of  anv  contractual  or  other  obligation 
assumed  by  an  insurer  or  self-insurer  under 
a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  mandator>' 
optional  coverages  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 203  or  301  of  this  Act  unless  a  person 
bringing  such  action  meets  the  jurisdictional 
requirements  of  section  1332  of  title  2/i  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(b)   Any  person  may  bring  suit  for  breach 
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of  any  ccntr^ctual  obllgatlou  assumed  by  an 
insurer  under  a  pwllcy  of  Insurance  contain- 
ing such  ma^idatory  or  optional  provisions, 
or  he  may  bring  suit  againit  any  self-!n:^urer 
lor  net  basic  economic  loss  benefits,  in  any 
Slate  court  ol  competent  jurisdiction. 
TITLE  II— NATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR 
.-TATE  NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

STATE  ACTION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  By  the  secouU  July  1  follow- 
ing the  first  day  of  its  first  general  legislative 
siosiou  following  enactment  of  this  Act  a 
State  ir.ay  establish  and  put  Into  effect  a 
plan  Kr  no-iault  motor  vehicle  inburance 
which  meets  or  e.\ceeds  the  requirements  of 
title  II  -f  this  Act. 

(b)  If  any  Stale  does  not  establish  and  put 
into  ei.ect  a  r,Vd:\  of  no-fiiult  mo; or  vehicle 
insurance  wiilch  meets  or  exceeds  the  re- 
quirements of  title  II  by  the  second  July  1 
fullo.ving  the  first  day  of  its  general  legisla- 
tive Sfi-sloa  fallowing  enactment  of  this  Act. 
then  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  III  of  this 
Act  sh:.U  apply  to  ucrs^ns  register. ng.  oper- 
a'-lng,  or  using  niottr  vehicles  in  that  State. 

COORDINATION  OF  NATIONAL  RECJUIREMENTS 

Sec.  C02.  (a)  A  State  establishing  a  no- 
fault  plan  fcr  motor  vehicle  insur.ince  shall 
adop-  :i  p'ar  consistent  in  s.ibstance  with 
the  f''!lowir.g  provisions  of  title  I  of  this 
.Act  and  pro.  ide  for  Implementation  of  said 
provi^l-.  ns  by  the  second  July  1  following  the 
first  day  of  its  general  legislative  session  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  this  Act — 

(1)  section  101  (definitions); 

(2)  section  102  (necessary  no-fault  Insur- 
ance i  ; 

(3)  section  103  (availability  of  Insurance) : 

(4)  section  104  (payments  of  benefits; 
conditions  and  limitation); 

(5)  section  105  (claimant's  attorneys  fee); 

(6)  section  106  (fraudulent  claims) ; 

(7)  section  106  (assigned  claims) ; 

(8)  section  111  (motor  vehicles  In  inter- 
state travel!;  and 

(9)  section  112  (contractual  prohibitions), 
(b)    A  Slate  establishing  a  no-fault  plan 

shall  also  provide  the  means  to — 

( 1 )  Inform  consumers  about  actual  rates 
being  charged  by  Insurers  licensed  to  do  busi- 
ness In  the  State  and  indicated  rates  based 
solely  upon  claims  and  loss  experience  data 
for  reprer.entatlve  clas.=es  of  risks  in  each  ter- 
ritory for  the  qualifying  no-faulty  policy  cov- 
erages and  mandatory  optional  coverages  In 
rrder  to  permit  consumers  to  compare  prices 
and  underwTlting  practices; 

(2)  a-fure  the  availability  of  adequate  re- 
habilitation services  within  the  State  for  per- 
sons siKfering  accidental  harm  and  promote 
the  utilization  of  such  services; 

(3)  improve  the  emergency  medical  re- 
sponse .svstem  so  that  It  more  adequately 
serves  persons  suffering  accidental  harm; 
and 

(4 1  provide  that  any  qualifying  no-fault 
policy  or  mandatory  optionil  coverages  may 
contain  additional  coverage  and  benefits 
with  respect  to  any  Injury,  death,  or  any 
other  loss  for  motor  vehicle  accidents,  or 
loss  from  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle,  terms, 
condition.?,  exclu.slons,  deductible  clauses, 
and  waiting  periods  consistent  with  this  Act 
and  approved  by  the  State  insurance  regu- 
l.itory  authority,  which  shall  only  approve 
terms,  conditions,  exclu.'^ions,  deductible 
clauses,  and  waiting  periods  for  benefits  (I) 
v.-hlch  are  fair  and  equitable,  (11)  which 
limit  the  variety  of  coverage  available  so  as 
to  give  buyers  of  Insurance  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  compare  the  cost  of  Insuring 
with  various  Insurers,  and  (HI)  do  not  Im- 
pose benefit  limits  less  than  those  provided 
for  In  this  title. 

mini:.:t7u  content  of  a  qualifting  no- 
fault    POLICY 
Sec.  203.  Any  State  no-fault  motor  vehicle 
Insurance  plan  shall  require  at  a  minimum 
the  following  provisions  In  a  qualifying  no- 


fault  policy  issued  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion i02  of  this  Act. 

(a)  In  order  to  be  a  qualifying  no-fault 
policy,  an  insurance  policy  covering  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  provide  benefits  lor  Injury  or 
death  arising  out  of  the  operation,  maluie- 
nance,  or  use  of  that  motcr  vehicle  as  fol- 
lows : 

( 1 )  E.xcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graph 2  and  3 — 

(A)  in  the  case  of  Injury  to  any  person 
(including  the  owner,  operator,  or  user  of 
the  insured  motor  vehicle) ,  the  Insurer  shall 
pay,  without  regard  to  fault,  to  such  person 
an  amount  equal  to  the  net  basic  economic 
less  sustained  by  sucii  person  as  the  result 
of  such  injury;  or 

(B)  in  the  case  cf  the  death  of  any  person 
(including  the  owner,  operator,  or  user  of 
the  iiiiiured  motor  vehicle),  the  insurer  shall 
pay,  wi'.hout  regard  to  fault,  to  the  survivors 
of  such  person,  survivor's  loss.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  "survivor"  means  a  person 
identified  in  the  State  statute  concerning 
liability  fur  wron'.fr.l  death  as  one  entitled  to 
receive  benefits  by  rea^cn  of  the  dea:h  of  ;n- 
other  person.  "Survivors  loss"  means  net  b  .sic 
economic  loss  after  deced'ut'.s  death  tliat  his 
survivors  would  have  received  from  the  dece- 
dent had  he  not  suffered  the  iiijury  causi  ig 
death,  less  expenses  of  the  survivors  which 
have  been  avoided  by  reason  of  the  decedent's 
death. 

(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  for  net  basic 
economic  loss  sustained  by — 

(A)  the  occupants  of  a  motor  vehicle  other 
than  the  Insured  motor  vehicle:  or 

(B)  the  operator  or  user  of  a  motor  vehicle 
engaging  in  criminal  conduct  at  the  time  of 
the  accidental  harm. 

(3)  A  claim  for  net  economic  loss  based 
upon  Injury  to  or  death  of  a  person  who  Is 
not  an  occupant  of  a  motor  vehicle  Involved 
In  an  accident  may  only  be  made  against  the 
Insurer  or  self-insurer  of  any  one  involved 
motor  vehicle  in  use.  Any  insurer  or  self-in- 
surer against  whom  the  claim  Is  asserted 
shall  notify  the  Insurers  or  self-insurer  of 
any  other  Involved  motor  vehicles  in  use  of 
the  claim  and  shall  process  and  pay  the 
claim  as  If  wholly  responsible.  Such  Insurers 
or  self-insurers  shall  thereafter  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  the  insurers  or  self-insurer.s  of 
any  other  Involved  motor  vehicles  conlribut- 
tlon  In  equal  shares  for  the  benefits  paid  and 
the  costs  of  processing  the  claim. 

(b)  "Basic  economic  loss"  as  used  In  this 
title  means  in  the  case  of  injury  or  death  to 
any  one  person  as  the  result  of  any  one 
motor  vehicle  accident — 

(1)  appropriate  and  reasonable  expenses 
(even  If  prepaid)  for  necessary  medical,  hos- 
pital, surgical,  professional,  nursing,  dental, 
ambulance,  prosthetic  services,  physical 
therapy,  and  any  federally  recognized  re- 
ligious remedial  care  and  treatment  up  to  a 
limit  of  at  least  $25,000; 

(2)  appropriate  and  reasonable  e.xpenses 
for  necessary  psychiatric  and  occupational 
therapy  and  rehabilitation  services  up  to  a 
limit  of  at  least  $25,000; 

(3)  an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  all  monthly  earnings  for  the  period 
during  which  the  Injury  results  in  the  inabil- 
ity to  engage  In  available  and  appropriate 
gainful  activity  subject  to  'Imlts  as  to  time 
and  amounts;  or 

(B)  all  expected  probable  monthly  earn- 
ings from  the  time  death  results  If  death 
results,  subject  to  limits  as  to  time  and 
amount; 

(4)  appropriate  and  reasonable  expenses 
necessarily  as  a  result  of  such  Injury  or  death, 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  necessary  ex- 
penses for  services  in  substitution  of  those 
that  the  Injured  or  deceased  person  would 
have  performed  for  the  benefit  of  himself  or 
his  family  subject  to  appropriate  limits  as 
to  time  and  amount; 

(5)  funeral  expenses  tip  to  a  limit  of  not 
less  than  $.500; 


Provided,  howcier.  Th  it  limlis  on  total 
amount  of  basic  economic  loss  benefits  paid, 
excluding  those  enumerated  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall  not  be 
less  than  S75.000  and  amounts  payable  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  if  not  exhausted,  may  be 
applied  to  paragraph  1 2 ) . 

(c)  If  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  benefits 
of  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  approved 
self-insurance  plan  refuses  wlthou:  good 
cause  to  accept  rehabilitation  services  avail- 
able to  him  under  a  State  plan  (if  any)  for 
rehabilitation  services  approved  u:-.der  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  (20  U.S.C.  35) 
from  any  State  faciliry  or  private  a~ency, 
organizaiion,  institution,  or  Individual  offer- 
ing rehabilitation  services  under  a  State  plan, 
the  Insurer  or  self- insurer  is  authorized, 
after  thirty  days  notice  In  writing  to  such 
person,  to  make  dcductio::s  from  any  pay- 
aicn:  or  payments  to  which  such  individual 
is  entitled,  until  the  total  of  such  deductions 
e\rals  50  per  cciitum  of  such  individual 
'•t'-iieSt  or  btnefit-i  for  nionthly  earuings  for 
any  month  in  which  such  Individual  refuses 
v.lthout  good  cause  to  accept  such  rehabili- 
tation services.  Any  perso:;  who  Is  a  member 
"r  adherent  of  any  recognl7ed  churr  h  or  re- 
ligious sect  which  teaches  its  members  or 
adherents  to  rely  solely  in  the  treatment  and 
cure  of  any  physical  or  mental  Impairr'ient, 
upon  prayer  or  spiritual  means  throu;;h  the 
amplication  and  use  of  the  teaching  of  such 
church  or  sect,  and  who,  solely  because  of  his 
adherence  to  the  teachings  or  tenets  of  such 
church,  or  sect,  refuses  to  accept  rehabili- 
tation services  available  to  him  vmder  a 
State  plan  approved  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  shall  for  the  purposes  of 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  be 
deemed  to  have  done  so  with  good  cause. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  coverages  described 
In  subsection  (a) ,  the  Insurer  Issuing  a  quali- 
fying no-fault  policy  shall  make  available  to 
the  Insured  the  following  optional  coverages. 
At  the  option  cf  the  Insured,  the  Insurer 
shall  provide: 

(1)  Insurance  to  compensate,  without  re- 
gard to  fault,  loss  resulting  from  damage  to 
the  insured  motor  vehicle  with  deductibles 
approved  by  the  State  Insurance  regulatory 
authority  as  the  insured  elects, 

(2)  Insurance  to  compensate  for  loss  re- 
sulting from  damage  to  the  Insured  motor 
vehicle.  If  a  third  party  would  have  been 
liable  to  compensate  for  such  loss  but  for 
the  tort  exemption  in  section  204, 

(3)  Insurance  to  compensate,  without  re- 
gard to  fault,  for  damage  restating  from  In- 
jury or  death  arising  out  of  the  operation, 
maintenance,  or  use  of  any  motor  vehicle 
other  than  basic  economic  loss  whereby  the 
insurer  In  the  case  of  accidental  harm  to  the 
owner,  or  relative  of  such  owner  residing  In 
the  same  household,  or  a  minor  In  the  cus- 
tody of  such  owner  or  such  relative,  agrees 
to  pay  to  such  person  compensation  for  tan- 
gible damage  In  excess  of  basic  economic  loss 
sustained  by  such  person  or  persons  as  a  re- 
sult of  such  accidental  harm  In  such  amounts 
as  agreed  to  by  the  Instired, 

(4)  Insurance  to  protect  the  Insured 
against  exposure  from  tort  liability  result- 
ing from  a  motor  vehicle  accident  in  an 
amount  not  less  than  $15,000  per  person  and 
$30,000  per  accident. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  omitted  or  In- 
consistent language,  and  contract  of  Insur- 
ance which  an  Insurer  represents  as  a  quali- 
fying no-fault  policy  or  which  purports  to  be 
a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  shall  be  con- 
strued to  obligate  the  Insurer  to  meet  all  the 
mandatory  requirements  and  obligations  of 
this  Act. 

TOBT  exemption 

Sec.  204.  Any  State  no-fault  motor  vehicle^ 
Insurance  plan  must  restrict  tort  liability  ta 
at  least  the  following  extent — 

(a)  tort  liability  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle 
is  abolished  except  as  to: 
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(1)  the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle  Involved 
in  an  accident  who  has  not  provided  Insur- 
ance or  self-insurance  covering  the  vehicle  at 
the  time  of  the  accident; 

(2)  a  person  engaging  In  criminal  con- 
duct; 

(3)  damages  for  physical  damage  to  prop- 
erty other  than  motor  vehicles  In  txse; 

(4)  Intangible  damages  If  the  Injured  per- 
son dies  or  sustains  permanent,  significantly 
incapacitating,  loss  of  body  function,  per- 
manent serious  disfigurement,  or  an  Injury 
resulting  in  more  than  six  months  of  com- 
plete Inability  of  an  Injured  person  to  work 
m  his  occupation.  "Complete  Inability  of  an 
injured  person  to  work  In  his  occupation" 
means  his  Inability  to  perform,  on  even  a 
part-time  basis,  even  part  of  the  duties  re- 
quired of  his  occupation,  or  if  unemployed 
at  the  time  of  injury,  of  the  occupation  or 
occupations  for  which  he  was  qualified; 

(5)  tangible  damages  not  covered  by  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  and  not  accruing 
as  loss  of  monthly  earnings  during  the  period 
that  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  Is  provid- 
ing benefits  for  loss  of  monthly  earnings  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  203. 

TITLE  III— FEDERAL  NO-FAULT 
INSURANCE 

INSURANCE    requirements 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  be  a  qualifying  no- 
fault  policy,  an  Insurance  policy  covering 
a  motor  vehicle  shall  provide  benefits  for  In- 
jury or  death  arising  out  of  the  operation, 
maintenance,  or  use  of  that  motor  vehicle  as 
follows : 

(I)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  — 

(A)  In  the  case  of  injury  to  any  person 
(including  the  owner,  operator,  or  \iser  of 
the  insured  motor  vehicle) ,  the  Insurer  shall 
pay,  without  regard  to  fault,  to  such  person 
an  amount  equal  to  the  net  economic  loss 
sustained  by  such  person  as  a  result  of  such 
Injury;  or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  per- 
son (including  the  owner,  operator,  or  user 
of  the  Insured  motor  vehicle),  the  Insurer 
shall  pay,  without  regard  to  fault,  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  such  person,  survivor's  loss.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  "survivor"  means  a  per- 
son identified  In  the  State  statute  concern- 
ing liability  for  wTongful  death  as  one  en- 
titled to  receive  benefits  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  another  person.  "Survivor's  loss" 
means  net  basic  economic  loss  after  dece- 
dent's death  that  his  stirvlvors  would  have 
received  from  the  decedent  had  he  not  suf- 
fered the  Injury  causing  death,  less  expenses 
of  the  survivors  which  have  been  avoided  by 
reason  of  the  decedent's  death. 

1 2)  No  payment  may  be  made  for  net  basic 
economic  loss  sustained  by  the  occupants  of 
a  motor  vehicle  other  than  the  Insured  motor 
vehicle. 

(3)  A  claim  for  net  basic  economic  loss 
based  upon  Injury  to  or  death  of  a  person  who 
is  not  an  occupant  of  any  motor  vehicle  In- 
volved in  an  accident  may  only  be  made 
against  the  Insurer  of  any  one  Involved 
motor  vehicle  In  use.  Any  Insurer  against 
whom  the  claim  Is  asserted  shall  notify  the 
Insurers  of  any  other  Involved  vehicles  of  the 
claim  and  shall  process  and  pay  the  claim  as 
If  wholly  responsible.  Such  Insurer  shall 
thereafter  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  In- 
surers of  any  other  Involved  motor  vehicles 
contribution  In  equal  shares  or  the  benefits 
paid  and  the  costs  of  processing  the  claim. 

(b)  "Basic  economic  loss"  means  In  the 
case  of  injury  or  death  to  any  one  person 
as  the  result  of  any  one  motor  vehicle 
accident — 

(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses (even  if  prepaid)  for  necessary  medi- 
cal, hospital,  surgical,  professional  nursing, 
dental,  ambulance,  prosthetic  services,  and 
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any  federally  recognized  religious  remedial 
care  and  treatment; 

(2)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  expenses 
for  necessary  psychiatric,  physical,  and  occu- 
pational therapy  and  rehabilitation  services; 

(3)  an  amount  equal  to — 

(A)  all  monthly  earnings  or  $1,000  per 
month,  whichever  Is  less,  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Injury  results  In  inability  to 
engage  In  available  and  appropriate  gainful 
activity; 

(B)  all  expected  probaole  monthly  earn- 
ings or  $1,000  per  month,  whichever  Is  less. 
If  death  results,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $50,- 
000.  However,  If  there  Is  a  minor  child  of  the 
decedent  under  the  age  of  twenty-two  when 
the  $50,000  limit  Is  reached,  then  such 
monthly  payments  shall  continue  until  such 
child  reaches  age  twenty-two; 

(4)  a  monthly  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  (If  any)  by  which  (A)  a  person's 
monthly  earnings  or  $1,000,  whichever  is  less, 
exceeds  (B)  any  lesser  monthly  earnings  of 
such  person  when,  after  sufficient  recovery 
from  Injury,  he  resumes  gainful  activity; 

(5)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses up  to  $1,000  per  month  necessarily 
occurring  as  a  result  of  such  Injury  or  death, 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  (A)  necessary 
expenses  occurring  in  obtaining  services  in 
substitution  of  those  that  the  injured  or  de- 
ceased person  would  have  performed  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  or  his  family,  (B) 
funeral  expenses  up  to  $1,000. 

(c)  In  order  to  be  a  qualifying  no-fault 
policy,  an  Insurance  policy  covering  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  provide  the  following  benefits 
in  addition  to  those  enumerated  in  subsec- 
tion (a)   of  this  section — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  Injury  or  death  to  a  per- 
son who  is  not  an  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle 
or  a  relative  of  such  owner  residing  in  the 
same  household  or  a  minor  In  the  custody  of 
such  owner  or  such  relative,  the  Insurer 
shall  pay.  without  regard  to  fault,  compen- 
sation to  such  person  for  intangible  damage 
sustfiined  by  such  person  as  a  result  of  such 
Injury  as  measured  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations established  by  the  State  insurance 
regulatory  authority. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  damage  to  any  property 
other  than  a  motor  vehicle  In  use  arising  out 
of  a  motor  vehicle  accident,  insurers  of  any 
motor  vehicles  involved  In  the  motor  vehicle 
accident  shall  pay  In  equal  shares  to  the 
owner  of  such  property  an  amount  equal  to 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  damage  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $10,000. 

(d)(1)  In  addition  to  the  coverages  de- 
scribed in  subsections  (a)  and  (c).  the  in- 
surer Issuing  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy 
shall  make  available  to  the  Insured  the  fol- 
lowing optional  coverages.  At  the  option  of 
the  Insured,  the  Insurer  shall  provide — 

(A)  insurance  to  compensate,  without  re- 
gard to  fault,  loss  resulting  from  damage  to 
the  Insured  motor  vehicle  with  deductibles 
as  the  insured  elects; 

(B)  Insurance  to  compensate  for  loss  re- 
sulting from  damage  to  the  Insured  motor 
vehicle,  if  the  third  party  would  have  been 
liable  to  compensate  for  such  loss  but  for 
the  tort  exemption  In  section  302; 

(C)  Insurance  to  compensate,  without  re- 
gard to  fault,  for  damage  other  than  basic 
economic  loss  resulting  from  Injury  or  death 
arising  out  of  the  operation,  maintenance,  or 
use  of  any  motor  vehicle,  whereby  the  Insurer 
in  the  case  of  accidental  harm  to  the  owner, 
or  relative  of  such  owner  residing  In  the  same 
household,  or  a  minor  In  the  custody  of  such 
owner  or  such  relative,  agrees  to  pay  to  such 
person  compensation  for  either  or  both  (1) 
tangible  damage  In  excess  of  basic  economic 
loss  In  such  amounts  as  agreed  to  by  the  In- 
sured, or  (11)  Intangible  damage  sustained 
by  such  person  or  persons  as  a  result  of  such 
accidental  harm. 


(2)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  described  in 
this  section  may  contain  additional  cover- 
ages and  benefits,  to  be  paid  with  or  without 
regard  to  fault,  with  respect  to  any  injury, 
death,  or  any  other  loss  from  motor  vehicle 
accidents,  or  loss  from  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle,  terms,  conditions,  exclusions,  de- 
ductible clauses,  and  waiting  periods  con- 
sistent with  this  Act  and  approved  by  the 
State  Insurance  regulatory  authority,  which 
shall  only  approve  terms,  conditions,  exclu- 
sions, deductible  clauses,  and  waiting  periods 
for  benefits  (1)  which  are  fair  and  equitable, 
(11)  which  limit  the  variety  of  coverage 
available  so  as  to  give  buyers  of  insurance 
reasonable  opportunity  to  compare  the  cost 
of  Instiring  with  various  insurers,  and  (11)  do 
not  impose  benefit  limits  less  than  those 
provided  for  In  this  Act. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  omitted  or  in- 
constlstent  language,  any  policy  of  insur- 
ance which  an  Insurer  represents  as  a  quali- 
fying no-fault  policy  or  which  purports  to 
be  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  shall  be  con- 
strued to  obligate  the  Insurer  to  meet  all  the 
maudatbry  requirements  and  obligations  of 
this  Act. 

tort  exemption 

Sec.  302.  No  person  who  Is — 

(1)  the  owner,  operator,  or  user  of  an  in- 
sured motor  vehicle,  or 

(2)  the  operator  or  user  of  an  uninsured 
motor  vehicle  who  operates  or  uses  such 
vehicle  without  any  reason  to  believe  that 
such  vehicle  Is  an  uninsured  motor  vehicle, 
shall  be  liable  for  damages  of  any  nature 
arising  out  of  the  ownership,  operation, 
maintenance,  or  use  of  a  motor  vehicle  un- 
less that  person  Is  engaging  In  crUnlnal  con- 
duct at  the  time  of  the  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent which  causes  such  damage  (In  which 
case  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  extent  provided 
by  State  law) .  An  Insurer  or  self -Insurer  who 
pays  net  basic  economic  or  other  benefits  to 
a  claimant  Injured  by  a  person  engaging  In 
criminal  conduct  shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement from  any  monetary  recovery  un- 
der State  law  and  received  or  legally  en- 
titled to  be  received  by,  and  actually  avail- 
able to,  such  claimant.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion or  Act  shall  be  construed  to  Immunize 
any  person  from  liability  to  pay  a  fine  In  a 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding  under  State  law 
based  upon  an  act  or  omission  arising  out 
of  the  ownership,  maintenance,  operation,  or 
use  of  a  motor  vehicle,  provided  such  fine 
may  not  be  paid  or  reimbursed  by  an  in- 
surer. 

EFFECT   ON    STATE   LAW 

Sec.  303.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  authority  of  a  State 
to  enact  laws  or  promulgate  regulations  p>er- 
taining  to,  or  affecting.  Insurers,  their  in- 
sureds, or  self-Insurers.  However,  no  such 
law  or  regulation  shall  reduce  any  benefits 
provided  under  this  title,  permit  the  im- 
position of  liability  upon  persons  not  ex- 
posed to  liability  under  this  title,  or  alter 
any  provisions  of  title  I  as  such  provisions 
relate  to  this  title. 

NEED    for    no-fault 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
benefit  virtually  all  American  consumers. 
If  we  fail  to  act,  we  will  leave  a  morass 
of  hardships  in  our  wake.  S.  945,  the  Na- 
tional No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance 
Act,  would  foster  State  reform  of  the 
present  inadequate.  InsufBcient,  and  un- 
fair liability-based  automobile  insurance 
system. 

Let  us  look  at  the  need  for  this  revised 
system.  The  present  system  of  automobile 
accident  reparations,  in  the  words  of 
Senator  Hart: 
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Completely  malapporttons  benefits,  aids 
and  abets  the  mlsailocatlon  of  other  recovery 
resources.  Inhibits  the  restoration  of  health 
and  productivity,  wastes  valuable  Judicial  re- 
sources, and  discourages  more  efficient  and 
fairer  methods  to  maximize  the  reduction  of 
accident  and  accident  avoidance  costs. 

The  overwhelming  need  is  to  reduce 
this  malapportionment  and  waste  of  eco- 
nomic and  himian  resoixrces.  What  are 
those  needs? 

Need  to  reduce  the  economic  waste  in 
the  present  automobile  insurance  system. 

Need  to  improve  the  scope  of  cover- 
age and  inadequacy  of  compensation  of 
the  automobile  insurance  system. 

Need  to  build  incentives  into  the  auto- 
mobile compensation  system  which  can 
reduce  the  waste  of  human  reso'jrces. 

Need  to  establish  an  auto  reparation 
system  that  is  not  imfair  in  its  choice  of 
beneficiaries,  that  allocates  premium 
costs  rationally,  and  that  provides  timely 
payment  of  benefits. 

Need  to  achieve  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween automobile  accident  compensation 
for  persons  Injured  and  for  vehicle  dam- 
aged. 

And  need  to  improve  the  present  auto- 
mobile compensation  system  without  In- 
crease in  consumer  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  which  further 
expands  upon  these  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
85  follows: 

Excerpt  Prom  the  Committee  Report 

(1)  There  is  a  need  to  reduce  the  eco- 
nomic waste  in  the  present  automobile  in- 
surance system: 

(o)  A  low  percentage  of  the  premiuTn  dol- 
lar U  now  returned  in  benefits  to  accident 
victims. — Extensive  research  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  automobile  liability 
Insurance  system  "would  appear  to  possess 
the  highly  dubious  distinction  of  having 
probably  the  highest  cost-beneflt  ratio  of 
any  major  compensation  system  currently  in 
operation  in  this  country."  "  According  to  the 
DOT  study,  "tort  lUbUlty  insiirance  would 
appear  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.07 
In  total  system  expenses  to  deliver  a  dollar 
In  net  benefits  to  victims."  •*  In  other  words, 
the  present  system  returns  only  about  44 
cents  in  benefits  to  auto  accident  victims  for 
each  dollar  paid  in  premiums  to  insurance 
companies.  For  the  most  part,  this  ineffi- 
ciency is  the  "fault"  of  the  system  and  not 
the  "fault"  of  Insurance  companies  or  the 
trial  bar. 

As  the  study  of  the  Insurance  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1970  found: 

"[TJhe  fault  insurance  system  is  inher- 
ently exi)enslve  to  operate.  The  system  allo- 
cates costs  and  benefits  one  case  at  a  time, 
applying  complicated  legal  rules  to  compli- 
cated fact  situations,  and  distributes  the 
cost  over  large  numbers  of  policyholders.  All 
Jiis  requires  personal  service  and  a  lot  of  it. 
rhese  services  are  not  cheap.  •  •  •  They  use 


up  premium  dollars  on  the  way  from  insur- 
ance consumers  to  accident  victims."  * 

Commenting  on  the  expen&lveness  of  the 
present  system,  the  President  of  Consumers 
Union  said  in  1969: 

"As  consumer,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  contrast  between  an  administrative 
cost  of  three  cents  in  social  security,  seven 
cents  for  Blue  Cross,  seventeen  cents  for 
health  and  accident  plans,  and  fifty-five 
cents  of  the  premium  dollar  for  auto  Insur- 
ance, leaving  only  forty-five  cents  to  pay  vic- 
tims' costs.  (Included  In  the  fifty-five  cents 
Is  twenty-five  cents  to  pay  the  legal  exi)enses 
of  an  adversary  system  of  awarding  insur- 
ance claims.) "  » 

Even  by  non-insurance  standards  the  tort 
Insureince  system  Is  a  failure.  According  to  a 
report  by  New  York  City's  Off  Track  Betting 
Corporation  on  its  own  operations,  83  cents 
is  returned  as  winnings  to  bettors  out  of  each 
one  dollar  paid  in  wages."  According  to  a 
State  Insurance  Conunissioner  "the  odds  are 
better  in  Las  Vegas"  than  they  are  in  auto- 
mobile tort  insurance." 

(b)  Overpayment  of  small  claims. — ^The 
waste  In  the  present  system  results  not  only 
from  its  low  percentage  of  benefit  return  but 
also  from  its  overpayment  of  small  claims.  In 
one  study,  89  percent  of  all  paid  claimants 
with  medical  and  wage  loss  of  lees  than  $1,- 
000  accounted  for  only  23  percent  of  the  total 
medical  and  wage  loss  suffered  by  all  of  the 
claimants,  but  these  paid  claimants  received 
45  percent  of  all  benefits  pwild  (after  at- 
torney's fees  were  deducted).*  One-third  of 
the  claimants  with  losses  between  one  dollar 
and  500  dollars  recovered  over  A%  times  their 
medical  and  wage  loss.  This  overpayment  of 
small  claims  is  not  surprising  since  the  legal 
and  administrative  costs  of  defending  the 
small  claims  may  be  greater  to  the  insurance 
company  than  the  cost  of  overpaying  the 
claim."  For  example,  a  person  with  $250  of 
loss  claiming  $1,000  may  be  paid  $1,000  be- 
cause the  cost  of  defending  the  $250  claim 
may  very  well  exceed  $1,000. 

(2)  There  is  a  need  to  improve  the  scope 
of  coverage  and  adequacy  of  compensation  of 
the  automobile  insurance  system: 

(a)  No  liability  insurance  benefits  now 
paid  to  certain  classes  of  victims. — Under  the 
negligence  based  auto  Insurance  system  cer- 
tain classes  of  individuals  are,  by  operation 
of  law  or  by  the  practicalities  of  the  situation, 
denied  insurance  protection.  The  most  ob- 
vious group  of  persons  not  compensated  un- 
der the  tort  liability  Insurance  system  are 
those  innocent  or  faultless  victims  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  where  the  potential  defend- 
ant is  also  innocent  or  faultless.  A  second 
group  not  compensated  are  those  who  are 
found  to  be  at-fault  or  contributory  negli- 
gent. In  most  States  any  modicum  of  fault 
attaching  to  an  automobile  accident  victim 
will  prevent  him  from  recovering  In  a  neg- 
ligence action.  Even  in  those  States  operating 
under  comparative  negligence  principles,  an 
at-fault  accident  victim  eligible  for  compen- 
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satlon  Is  not  entitled  to  the  full  measure  of 
his  loss. 

Other  claimants  who  do  not  receive  bene- 
fits under  the  negligence  based  automobile 
Insurance  system  are  those  who  sustain  in- 
jury in  one  car  accidents.  Whether  or  not 
these  accident  victims  were  at  fault,  they 
are  unable  to  recover  their  losses  because 
there  is  no  one  to  sue  in  order  to  collect.  Any 
compensation  they  receive  from  the  automo- 
bile Insurance  system  is  through  no-fault  In- 
surance already  being  purchased  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Statistically  speaking,  45  percent 
of  all  those  killed  or  seriously  injured  in 
auto  accidents  benefit  in  no  way  from  the 
tort  liability  insurance  system."  Also  those 
negligently  Injured  by  uninsured  motorists 
who  have  no  assets  are  denied  any  benefits 
(other  than  benefits  they  themselves  pur- 
chase) from  the  tort  liability  insurance  sys- 
tem.*== 

A  final  class  of  victims  not  compensated 
are  passengers  Injured  In  auto  accidents 
where  the  driver  of  their  vehicles  were  at 
fault.  Host-guest  statutes  In  many  States 
prevent  the  guest  from  suing  the  host.  Thus, 
guests  go  uncompensated. 

(b)  Undercompensation  of  seriously  in- 
jured victims. — ^The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's two  volume  study  on  the  "Eco- 
nomic Consequences  of  Automobile  Accident 
Injuries"  discloses  that  the  most  seriously 
injured  automobile  accident  victims,  includ- 
ing the  victims  of  fatal  accidents,  suffer  the 
greatest  amount  of  uncompensated  loss. 
Seriously  Injured  victims  with  medical  ex- 
penses of  $5,000  or  more  recovered  only  65 
percent  of  those  expenses  from  all  sources, 
while  victims  with  medical  expenses  of  less 
than  $5,000  recovered  90  percent  of  their 
losses."  Persons  who  had  been  "working"  at 
the  time  of  the  auto  Injury  accounted  for 
two-thirds  of  all  seriously  and  fatally  injured 
claimants,  incurred  two-thirds  of  the  total 
medical  expenses  related  to  automobile  ac- 
cidents, and  suffered  almost  seven-eighths  of 
the  total  current  and  future  wage  loss.  How- 
ever, this  "working"  individual  faired  poorly 
under  the  tort  insurance  system  notvrtth- 
standing  the  fact  that  he  paid  very  high 
premiums.  The  average  loss  for  the  "work- 
ing" auto  fatality  claimant  was  $40,400,  in- 
cluding lost  future  wages.  The  average  set- 
tlement his  family  received  from  all  recovery 
resources,  including  liability  Insurance  was 
$2,080  or  5  percent:  " 

The  larger  the  loss,  the  less  the  contribu- 
tion to  compensation  made  by  the  tort  in- 
surance system  and  the  greater  the  reliance 
on  wage  replacement  programs  such  as  sick 
leave,  workmen's  compensation  where  avail- 
able, and  social  security :  *> 


"Warne,  Lefs  Hear  From  The  Insurance 
Consumer,  36  Ins.  Counsel  J.  494.  496  (1969). 

"Off  Track  Betting  Corp.,  Wanna  Bet?  9 
(1972). 

"Herbert  S.  Denenberg,  Insurance  Cwn- 
missloner,  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

"DOT,  "Personal  Injury  Claims,"  vol.  I, 
Tables  V-8  and  V-9,  at  50-55  ( 1970) . 

"C/.  DOT,  "Automobile  Accident  Litiga- 
tion, 7"  (1970)  where  It  is  reported  that  de- 
fendant's lawyers  receiv-"  an  average  of  $189 
per  case  regardless  of  verdict. 


«  Final  Report  at  35. 

"  The  more  serious  the  victim's  injuries,  the 
greater  the  financial  burden  the  victim  and 
his  family  must  carry  alone  without  the  sup- 
port of  funds  from  private  and  public  in- 
surance sources,  money  without  which  de- 
cent medical  and  rehabilitative  treatment 
and  adequate  support  for  his  family  is  im- 
possible. 

"DOT,  "Economic  Consequences  of  Auto- 
mobile Accident  Injuries,"  vol.  I,  281  (1970). 

«  See  supra  note  32  at  259,  275-76. 

"See  supra  note  43  at  45.  Persons  with 
total  economic  loss  of  less  than  $500  received 
74.4  percent  of  their  recovery  from  the  tort 
liability  Insurance  system,  whereas  persons 
with  total  economic  loss  of  $25,000  or  more 
received  only  17.3  percent  of  their  repara- 
tions from  tort  liability  Insurance  less  at- 
torney's fees.  Id. 
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AVERAGE  RECOVERY  UNDER  PRESENT  SYSTEM  TO  AVERAGE  LOSSES,  AND  BREAKDOWN  OF  LOSSES  OF  FATALLY  INIURED  WHO  WERE  "WORKING."  "KEEPING  HOUSE,"  OR  "GOING  TO  SCHOOL" 


Occupational  status 


Losses  (millions  ot  dollars) 


Number 
of  claims 


Average 
losses 


Average 

recovery 

from  all 

sources 


Future  earnings  loss 


Pay,1oss 

ratio 

(percent) 


Medical 


Wage 


Property 
damage 


Personal 
or  family 


Societal 


Working 

Keeping  house.. 
Going  to  school. 


26,409 
6.381 
8,746 


$40,960 
3,133 
1,954 


$2,080 
377 
133 


5 

12 
7 


63 
16 
13 


995 


2,271 
190 
920 


.  "Societa,"  includes  the  estimated  lost  future  earnings  of  .all  fatal  victims,  including  those        Sou.e:  .US-,S.n^t«s*arKbl'  s'SSTs^S,'!!.^^""-  a'^llJbl^^FsSn'nd'^trpre 
ifhAiii  HAnanrtant  survivors.  (See  "Economic  Consequences  1    »\ii.)  2??  ..■.«' 


without  dependent  survivors.  (See  "Economic  Consequences 

PERCENT  OF  REPARATIONS  RECEIVED  AS  COMPENSATION 
BY  FATALLY  OR  SERIOUSLY  INJURED  PERSONS  FROM 
SELECTED  SOURCES,  BY  SIZE  OF  LOSS 


Total  economic  loss 


Medical 
Insur-     Life  in- 
ance    surance 


Net  tort 


Wage 
replace- 
ment 


JltoW99 

J500foJ999 

$1,000  to  Jl, 499 

Jl  ,500  to  $2,499 

$2,500  to  $4,999 

$5,000  to  $9,999 

$10,000  to  $24,999... 
$25,000  and  over 


4 

10 
11 
10 
15 
18 
20 
6 


1? 

74 

4 

7 

60 

13 

6 

57 

6 

73 

38 

13 

6 

40 

12 

1 

39 

17 

6 

42 

20 

24 

17 

49 

Total. 


11 


14 


32 


27 


The  present  system  purports  to  compen- 
sate "Innocent"  victims  for  all  their  eco- 
nomic and  intangible  damages  losses  but  in 
situations  where  there  is  the  most  compeUlng 
argument  for  each  compensation,  namely 
when  persons  are  killed  or  seriously  Injured, 
the  system  does  not  even  come  close  to  com- 
pensating the  basic  economic  loss  of  the  vic- 
tim let  alone  his  Intangible  damages.  Those 
who  decry  a  no-fault  Insurance  system  be- 
cause of  its  potential  for  not  compensating 
all  intangible  losses  have  reference  to  a  tort 
system  which  existe  only  in  theory,  not  in 
practice.  This  thought  is  expressed  very  weU 
in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation:  "Furthermore,  while  tort 
theory  says  that  qualified  (innocent)  vic- 
tims are  entitled  to  compensation  for  all 
their  losses,  both  tangible  and  intangible, 
even  successful  tort  claimants  with  serious 
Injuries,  who  presumably  also  suffered  seri- 
ous intangible  losses,  do  not  on  the  average 
recover  even  their  economic  loss."  " 

(3)  There  is  a  need  to  build  incentives  Into 
the  automobile  compensation  system  which 
can  reduce  the  waste  of  human  resources: 

The  Nation  needs  a  system  that  will  be  re- 
sponsive at  a  minimum  to  the  basic  com- 
pensation requirements  of  those  killed  or 
maimed  in  automobile  accidents.  But  the 
need  is  greater  than  simple  compensation — 
the  reparation  system  itself  must  contain 
built-in  Incentives  to  reduce  the  tragic  waste 
of  lives  and  productivity  now  endured. 

Under  the  tort  system  there  are  few  incen- 
tives to  improve  emergency  health  care  and 
transportation  systems  and  no  Incentives  for 
victims  to  participate  in  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. Both  ambulance  services  and  hospital 
emergency  rooms  suffer  under  the  present  In- 
surance scheme.  For  example,  58  percent  of 
all  auto  accident  victims  treated  through 
emergency  medical  services  never  recover  in 
tort  because  they  are  unable  to  prove  fault  or 
freedom  from  contributory  negligence.*'  Pro- 


quenc 
54S  at  358. 

viders  of  such  emergency  medical  servicae 
may  never  get  paid;  even  where  the  victim 
recovers  under  the  tort  insurance  system  the 
health  care  provider  may  have  to  wait  for 
his  payment  for  a  year  or  more  until  the 
case  is  settled  or  Utigated.  Many  experts  have 
concluded  that  a  good  emergency  health  care 
system  in  the  Nation  would  significantly  re- 
duce the  highway  death  rate;  lack  of  money 
prevents  such  a  system  from  being  created." 
Unfortunately,  the  present  automobile  com- 
pensation system  offers  no  promise  for  Im- 
provement. 

The  need  for  rehabUitation  of  traffic  vic- 
tims also  goes  unmet  under  the  present  sys- 
tem. The  standard  and  traditional  claims 
procedure  whereby  a  one-time  Itimp  sum 
settlement  is  given  in  exchange  for  a  writ- 
ten and  binding  release  in  a  hostile  adversary 
environment  does  not  facUltate  the  restora- 
tion of  health  and  the  resumption  of  a  use- 
ful and  satisfying  life. 

"The  traditional  settlement  environment 
for  third  party  auto  bodily  Injury  claims 
offers  nothing  to  encourage  and  much  to 
preclude  the  early  introduction  of  rehabili- 
tation. .  .  .  [CJonsiderable  time,  energy  and 
expense  must  be  devoted  to  controversy  Just 
when  rehabilitation  measures  might  most 
benefit  the  victim.  .  . .  Too  often  the  accident 
victim's  own  energies  are  directed  towards 
retribution  Instead  of  restoration.  In  this 
misdirected  effort,  he  may  be  encouraged  by 
his  family,  his  attorney,  the  adversary  pos- 
ture of  the  company  Involved,  or  by  his  own 
bewilderment  and  frustration."  " 

Another  DOT  study  found  that  no  reha- 
bilitation program  was  suggested  to  88.6  per- 
cent of  seriously  injured  accident  victims." 
■Of  the  11.7  percent  to  whom  rehabilitation 
was  recommended,  only  2  percent  were  re- 
ferred by  an  insurance  company.^'  Twenty 
seven  percent  of  the  auto  accident  victims 
who  participated  In  a  rehabilitaUon  program 
paid  for  the  services  themselves."  Today  the 
need  for  rehabilitation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  auto  accident  victims  goes  unmet. 
A  primary  method  of  avoiding  the  waste 


"Pinal  Report  at  37.  The  Department 
found  that  the  aggregate  total  compensable 
economic  losses  suffered  in  one  year  by  the 
dependents  of  deceased  victims  and  by  seri- 
ously injured  victims  of  auto  accidents  is 
$5.1  billion.  As  a  group  these  victims  received 
only  $813  mltlon  from  tort  insurance,  or  15.9 
percent  of  ewnomic  loss.  Id.  at  9,  10. 

♦'  See  supra  note  43  at  149. 


"  The  State  of  the  Union — Address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  118  Cong. 
Rec.  11154  (daily  ed.  Jan.  20,  1972).  President 
Nixon  noted  that:  "lT]he  loss  to  our  econ- 
omy from  accidents  last  year  is  estimated 
at  over  $28  bUllon  [and  traffic  accidents  ac- 
counted for  some  60  percent).  These  are  sad 
and  staggering  figures— especlaUy  since  this 
toll  could  be  greatly  reduced  by  upgrading 
our  emergency  medical  services."  The  Presi- 
dent continued  by  saying  that  he  was  "di- 
recting the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  develop  new  ways  of  organiz- 
ing emergency  medical  services  and  of  pro- 
viding care  to  accident  victims." 

See  also  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  "Report  of  the  Secretary's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Traffic  Safety  52" 
(1968). 

"DOT,  "Rehabilitation  of  Auto  Accident 
Victims  13"  (1970). 

"  See  supra  note  43  at  377. 

n  id.  at  378. 

^  Id.  at  382. 


of  human  resources  resulting  from  automo- 
bile accidents  is  to  prevent  those  accidents 
from  occurring  or  to  package  occupants  in 
vehicles  so  that  less  serious  Injuries  result 
when  accidents  do  occur.  In  1966  Congress 
enacted  the  National  Traffic  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety   Act   which    authorized   the   Federal 
Government  to  establish  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards.  Although  progress  has  been  made 
in  improving  the  safety  of  vehicles,  market- 
place incentives  for  safe  vehicles  have  been 
sorely  lacking.  There  is  a  need,  therefore,  in 
designing  a  new  automobile  compensation 
system    to    provide,    if    possible,    incentives 
within  that  system  which  stimulate  auto- 
makers to  make  the  safest  vehicles  possible. 
Government    regulation    alone    has    proven 
less  than  adequate. 

(4)  There  is  a  need  to  establish  an  auto 
reparations  system  that  is  not  unfair  in  its 
choice  of  beneficiaries,  that  allocates  pre- 
mium costs  rationally,  and  that  provides 
timely  payment  of  ijenefits: 

Not  only  Is  the  present  system  deficient  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  compensate  seriously 
injured  victims  while  overcompensatlng  the 
slightly  Injured,  but  it  U  also  unfairly  dis- 
criminatory in  Its  choice  of  those  it  compen. 
sates.  Statistics  and  data  gathered  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  make  it  clear 
that  negligence  based  insurance  system  dis- 
tributes assets  better  to  those  who  have  the 
greatest  education  and  who  make  enough 
money  to  suppor  themselves  diirtng  the 
time-consuming  claim  settlement  process. 
Apparently  these  auto  victims  can  afford  to 
retain  the  best  legal  counsel,  make  better 
appearances  in  court  (at  least  In  the  minds  of 
the  claim  settlers)  and  have  the  resources, 
determination,  and  sophistication  to  fight  the 
system. 

For  example,  "Innocent"  college  edvicated 
accident  victims  collect  from  the  tort  liabil- 
ity Insurance  system  on  the  average  63  per- 
cent of  their  loss.  In  contrast,  victims  who 
had  no  formal  education  or  completed  12 
years  or  less  of  schooling  recover  on  the  aver- 
age only  38  percen'  of  their  loss."  In  addition, 
persons  with  mcomes  over  $10,000  recover  on 
average  61  percent  of  their  losses  whereas 
persons  with  Incomes  under  $5,000  recover 
on  the  average  only  38  percent  of  their  loss." 
There  is  a  certain  irony  in  these  figiu-es  since 
a  person  with  a  higher  income  also  has  a 
higher  dollar  loss,  but  nevertheless  he  re- 
covers a  greater  percentage  of  his  higher  loss 
than  his  less  wealthy  counterpart. 

Under  the  tort  llabUity  insurance  system 
the  allocation  of  costs  for  insurance  are  not 
related  to  the  amount  of  benefits  a  person  is 
entitled  to  receive.  This  allocation  phenom- 
ena has  been  negatively  commented  upon  by 
the  Administration  in  hearings  on  S.  945." 


"  Id.  at  338. 

"  See  supra  note  32  at  265. 

<^HeariTtgs  at  134.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Charles  D.  Baker  made  the 
observation  in  commenting  on  the  allocation 
chart  infra  note  66 : 

Again,  despite  the  fact  that  blue  collar 
workers  and  executives  were  "guilty"  or  "In- 
nocent" In  equal  numbers,  the  former  who 
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Simply  stated,  the  liability  Insurance  pool  re- 
quires the  lower  wage  earner  to  pay  for  In- 
surance based  on  the  average  victim  the  low 
Income  earner  may  be  responsible  to  In  a 
tort  action.  Therefore,  lower  Income  wage 
earners  under  a  negligence  based  Insurance 
system  subsidize  higher  wage  earners.  For 
example,  the  person  earning  $5,000  has  to 
purchase  liability  insurance  to  protect  him 
against  the  average  wage  earner  who  may 
have  an  Income  loss  of  $10,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  $20,000  wage  earner  who  U  entitled 
to  full  recovery  under  the  liability  system  ( in 
theory  at  least)  1b  required  to  purchase  In- 
surance based  upon  the  average  loss  of  the 
Innocent  victim  he  might  strike,  namely,  the 
$10,000  wage  earner.  In  effect,  then,  the 
$5,000  wage  earner  pays  on  a  basis  of  a 
$10,000  average  claimant  but  Is  entitled  If 
he  Is  injured  to  only  $5,000  of  insurance  pro- 
tection. Conversely,  the  $20,000  wage  earner 
pays  Insurance  based  upon  the  same  $10,000 
average  claimant  but  is  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  llabUity  pool  $20,000  of  wage  loss 
If  he  is  totally  disabled.  There  Is  a  compel- 
ling need  to  eliminate  this  kind  of  discrim- 
ination when  reforming  the  automobile  in- 
surance system.^* 


Execu- 

Blue- 

tive 

collar 

Execu- 

blue- 

acci- 

tive ac- 

collar 

dents 

cidents 

acci- 

only 

only 

dents 

Total 

Number  of  accidents: 

Blue  collar  at  fault.. 

10 

10 

20 

Executive  at  fault 

10 

10 

20 

Total. 


10 


10 


20 


40 


'■"BlSlcollaratlault....  ».500 $15,000    J23.500 

Executive  at  fault $15.000       8.500      23,500 

Total 8.500      15,000     23,500     47,000 


Benefits  accruing  to—  ,,  »„, 

Blue-collar  workers...    8.500 8,500  17,000 

Executives 15, 000  15,  OOP  30.  OOP 

Total 8,500      15.000  23.500  47.000 


Premiums: 
Blue-collar  workers.. 
Executives 


(I)           (I)     23. 500 
(')  (')      


23.500 


Total. 


0)         (')         (')    ^^.ooo 


I  Not  available. 

There  Is  a  further  need  to  provide  timely 
payments  of  benefits  Automobile  accident 
victims,  like  victims  of  Industrial  accidents. 
need  prompt  reimbursement  for  their  losses 
as  they  occur.  Compared  with  other  accident 
reparation  systems,  such  as  workman's  com- 
pensation, the  tort  insurance  system  Is  pain- 
fully slow  In  delivering  the  limited  benefits  It 
does  In  fact  pay."  According  to  one  study 


paid  $235  each  In  pr3i>ilums,  or  $23,500  as  a 
••class."  got  a  total  of  only  $17,000  back  In 
benefits;  however,  the  business  executives 
who  also  paid  $235  each  In  premiums,  or 
$23,500  as  a  class,  got  i,  total  of  $30,000  back 
In  benefits.  Again,  the  "Insured"  liability  sys- 
tem cannot  produce  equity  between  Insureds 
of  different  Income  levels  because  It  does  not 
take  account  of  their  different  loss  exposure. 
I.e..  the  potential  value  of  the  insured's  acci- 
dent-caused Income  losses. 

« Hearings  at  134.  Loss  shifting  through 
Inter-lnsurer  reimbursement  arrangements 
creates  this  same  kind  of  discrimination. 
Therefore,  such  reimbursement  is  prohibited 
bv  section  112  of  8.  945. 

•  The  Division  of  Industrial  Accidents  for 
the  State  of  California  reported  that  for  the 
period  July  through  December.  1970,  77.9 
percent  of  workmen's  compensation  claim- 
ants were  paid  their  first  check  within  14 
days  of  the  date  of  disability,  and  the  balance 
of  the  cases  were  paid  their  first  check  within 


"Injured  victims  of  automobile  accidents  face 
averstge  delays  In  collecting  under  automobile 
liability  Insurance  that  are  ten  times  as  long 
as  the  delays  In  collecting  under  collision, 
home  owners  or  burglary  Insurance  and  forty 
times  as  long  as  delays  under  accident  and 
health  Insurance. "  '-^ 

(5)  There  Is  a  need  to  achieve  a  proper 
balance  between  automobile  accident  com- 
pensation for  persons  injured  and  for  vehi- 
cles damaged : 

Benefit  dollars  need  to  be  redirected  so  that 
we  no  longer  spend  more  for  the  repair  of 
damaged  vehicles  than  we  do  for  the  repair 
and  care  of  Injured  human  beings.^  At 
present  property  damage  losses  are  very  large 
In  dollar  value  and  they  touch  more  people 
than  do  personal  Injury  losses.  In  lecent 
years  repair  costs  for  vehicles  have  risen 
sharply  resulting  In  regular  and  unrelenting 
Increases  In  premiums  for  property  dam- 
age liability  and  collision  Insurance  coveage; 
part  of  this  Increase  has  been  traced  to  the 
design  of  vehicles  themselves.  '•Unfortunately 
there  Is  no  way  for  liability  Insurance  to 
distinguish  between  damage-resistant  vehi- 
cles and  fragile  vehicles  or  between  very  ex- 
pensive vehicles  and  those  of  less  value,  be- 
cause the  liability  Insurer  cannot  know  what 
kind  of  a  vehicle  Its  Insured  will  negligently 
strike."  » 

If  the  automobile  compensation  system  is 
to  achieve  a  proper  balance  between  benefits 
paid  for  personal  injury  and  benefits  paid 
for  property  damage,  the  amount  of  damage 
occurring  to  the  vehicle  In  a  low  speed  col- 
lision must  be  eliminated.  In  addition,  the 
compensation  system  must  create  incentives 
for  manufacturers  to  build  and  for  con- 
sumers to  purchase  motor  vehicles  that  are 
less  susceptible  to  damage. 

(6)  There  is  a  need  to  Improve  the  present 
automobile  accident  compensation  system 
without   Increasing  consumer  costs: 

Americans  today  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  automobile  Insurance.  In  1970,  the 
last  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are 
available,  $14.8  billion  was  collected  In  pre- 
mium for  all  forms  of  automobile  insurance. 
The  present  expenditure  for  automobile  In- 
surance Is  great  enough.  A  reformed  com- 
pensation system  should  be  designed  In  such 
a  way  as  to  stabilize  If  not  reduce  present 
premium  costs. 

The  need  to  stabilize  or  reduce  costs  can-^ 
not  be  met  by  tinkering  with  the  present* 
Inefficient,  Insufficieni,  and  Inhumane  tort 
liability  Insurance  system  which  wastes  con- 
sumer dollars,  human  lives,  and  society's 
resources.  As  the  former  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  for  the  State  of  New  York,  Rich- 
ard E.  Stewart,  pointed  out,  "further  at- 
tempts to  modernize  the  fault  Insurance  sys- 
tem by  tinkering  with  It,  while  leaving  Its 
essentials  Intact,  are  sure  to  be  expensive 
and  self-defeating.  The  operators  of  the  pres- 


29  days.  Cong.  Rec,  vol.  117,  pt.  21,  p.  27960. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  found 
that  only  21  percent  of  all  paid  claims  of 
automobile  accident  victims  were  settled  and 
the  benefits  paid  within  30  days  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  none  of  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  claimants  In  this  survey  had 
their  claims  settled  within  30  days  and  only 
one  had  It  settled  within  90  days.  DOT,  '•Per- 
sonal Injury  Claims,"  vol.  II,  260-63  (1970). 

^  See  supra  note  27  at  19.  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department,  "Automoble  Insur- 
ance .  .  .  For  Whose  Benefit?"  19  (1970). 

~'In  1970.  automobile  accident  victims  re- 
ceived $2.8  billion  In  net  personal  injury 
benefits  from  the  present  system  vs.  $4.9  bil- 
lion In  property  loss  benefits  ($1.7  billion  In 
property  damage  liability  benefits.  $2.1  In 
auto  collision  Insiirance  benefits,  and  $1.1  bil- 
lion In  fire,  theft  and  comprehensive  Insur- 
ance benefits.)  Cong.  Rec,  vol.  117,  pt.  21,  p. 
28282. 

•»  Pinal  Report  at  97. 


ent  system  would  Just  be  buying  themselves 
time  vrtth  other  people's  money."  "^  This  con- 
clusion was  reaffirmed  In  the  DOT  study." 
Any  proposed  modification  of  the  tort  liabil- 
ity insurance  system,  which  effects  a  con- 
sumer savings,  does  so  without  curing  the 
Insufficiency  and  Inhumanity  of  the  present 
system. 

The  conclusion  in  the  final  report  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  cannot  be 
over-emphasized:  "Adequacy  and  equity  of 
a  better  compensation  system  should  not 
yield  to  costs  in  our  list  of  priorities."  »  (See 
infra  at  page  29  for  complete  discussion  of 
the  costs  of  Title  n  of  S.  945  compared  to 
costs  of  average  coverage  under  the  present 
system.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  how  does  S. 
945  go  about  meeting  these  needs?  By 
creating  an  automobile  reparations  sys- 
tem designed  to  meet  the  Nation's  need 
for  a  fair,  humane,  nondiscriminatory, 
life  preserving  and  life  restoring,  mod- 
erately priced  automobile  insurance,  S. 
945  meets  each  of  the  needs  previously 
cited.  The  bill  would  create  a  system  that 
would  allocate  resources  on  the  basis  of 
need  without  draining  the  time  and  the 
patience  of  the  courts  by  sometimes 
fruitless  and  always  expensive  adversary 
litigation. 

S.  945  reduces  the  economic  waste  in 
the  present  automobile  insurance  system. 

S.  945  would  return  in  benefits  to  acci- 
dent victims  a  high  percentage  of  the 
premium  dollar. 

S.  945  would  eliminate  the  overpay- 
ment of  small  claims. 

S.  945  would  improve  the  scope  of  the 
coverage  and  adequacy  of  compensation 
of  the  automobUe  insurance  system. 

S.  945  would  result  in  compensation 
being  paid  to  all  classes  of  victims — ex- 
cept those  engaging  in  criminal  con- 
duct or  not  purchasing  the  required  in- 
surance. 

S.  945  would  meet  the  need  for  ade- 
quate compensation  of  the  fatally  and 
seriously  injured  automobile  accident  vic- 
tims. 

S.  945  would  build  important  incen- 
tives into  the  automobile  compensation 
system  which  can  reduce  the  waste  of 
human  resources. 

S.  945  would  establish  an  automobile 
reparations  system  that  is  fair  in  its 
choice  of  beneficiaries,  that  allocates 
premium  costs  rationally,  and  that  pro- 
vides timely  payment  of  benefits. 

S.  945  would  foster  a  proper  balance 
between  automobile  accidents,  compen- 
sation for  persons  injured  and  for  vehi- 
cles damaged. 

S.  945  would  meet  the  need  for  im- 
proving the  present  automobile  accident 
and  compensation  system  without  in- 
creasing costs. 

And  S.  945  would  meet  additional  needs 
of  the  automobile  insurance  consumer. 

How  does  S.  945  meet  these  needs?  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the 
committee  report  which  further  expands 
upon  the  ways  S.  945  meets  these  needs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


•>  See  supra  note  27  at  56. 
"»  Final  report  at  116. 
» Id.  at  139. 
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S.  945:  Mkxting  ths  Needs 
S  946  creates  an  automobile  reparation 
system  designed  to  meet  the  Nation's  need 
for  a  fair,  humane,  non-distrimlnatory,  life 
preserving  and  life  restoring,  moderately 
priced  system  of  automobUe  insurance.  The 
blU  would  create  a  system  that  would  allo- 
cate resources  on  the  basis  of  need  without 
draining  the  time  and  patience  of  the  courts 
by  sometimes  fruitless  and  always  expensive 
adversary  litigation. 

(1)   S.  945  reduces  the  economic  waste  in 
the  present  automobiU  insurance  system 
(a)   S.  945  return  in  benefits  to  accident 
victims  a  high  percentage  of  the  premium 
dollar. — ^Whereas  the  present  automobile  in- 
surance  system   returns   no   more   than   60 
cents  in  benefits  to  auto  accident  victims  for 
each  dollar  paid  In  premiums  to  insurance 
companies,  the  no-fault  system  would  return 
a  far  greater  percentage  of  the  premium  dol- 
lar   Under  existing  forms  of  "no-fault"  in- 
surance, percentages  of  benefit  returns  range 
from  70  percent  of  each  premium  dollar  to 
more  than  90  percent  of  each  premium  dol- 
lar.   (Social   Security  more   than  90  cents; 
private    health   inaiarance    between   80    and 
90    cents;    Puerto   Rlcan   no-fault   plan   90 
cents;    and  present  auto  insurance  no-fault 
coverages  70  cents.)'  The  proposed  national 
no-faiUt  system  should  perform  at  least  as 
well  as  existing  no-fault  automobile  insur- 
ance  coverages.    This  means   precious   pre- 
xniimi   doUars   could   be  diverted   from   ex- 
penses for  administering  the  automobile  in- 
surance system  to  benefits  for  auto  accident 
victims. 

(b)  S  945  would  eliminate  the  overpay- 
ment of  small  claims.— By  its  very  nature,  the 
no-fault  system  all  but  eliminates  the  over- 
payment of  small  claims.  Unlike  the  present 
system,  the  claimant  and  Insurance  com- 
pany are  not  adversaries.  A  claimant  would 
simply  submit  proof  of  his  basic  economic 
loss  to  the  insurance  company;  the  company 
would  pay  such  loss.  No  questions  of  negli- 
gence or  contributory  negligence  would  have 
to  be  resolved.  „ 

Most  importantly  the  so-called  "nuisance 
value  of  a  small  claim  under  the  tort  liabil- 
ity system  would  disappear  in  the  system 
prescribed  by  S.  945.  Under  S.  945  only  seri- 
ously injured  accident  victims  have  claims 
for  intangible  damages.  It  is  these  intangible 
damage  claims  of  the  non-serlously  Injiu-ed 
which  provide  claimants  In  an  adversary  en- 
vironment under  the  present  system  with 
the  leverage  to  demand  overpayment  of  their 
claims.'  These  claims  would  not  be  permitted 
under  S.  945,  and  thus  "nuisance"  claims 
which  cause  overpayment  would  be  elimi- 
nated. To  summarize,  under  the  bill  subjec- 
tive Judgments  Involved  In  determining  fault 
and  In  valuing  Intangible  damage  (except  In 
serious  oases)  are  eliminated.  With  the  elim- 
ination of  these  subjective  judgments  the 
potential  for  disagreement  and  overcompen- 
sation Is  substantially  reduced  If  not  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

(2)  Under  S.  945  the  scope  of  the  coverage 
and  adequacy  of  compensation  of  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  system  is  substantially 
improved 

(a)  Under  S.  945  compensation  is  paid  to 
all  classes  of  victims  {except  those  engaging 
in  criminal  conduct  or  not  purchasing  the 
required  insurance)  .—S.  945  provides  com- 
pensation to  every  person  Injured  In  an  auto- 
mobUe accident  except  those  who  fall  to 
purchase  the  required  insurance  or  those  who 
are  engaging  In  criminal  conduct  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  Under  the  present  system 
the  at-fault  or  contrlbutorlly  negligent 
driver,  the  guest  of  the  negligent  driver, 
or  the  person  Injured  in  a  one  car 
accident  are  not  entitled  to  benefits  under 


tbe  tort  liability  system.  Under  the  no-fault 
Insurance  system  created  by  8.  945  these 
classes  of  automobUe  accident  victims  are 
entitled  to  fuU  benefits. 

Under  S.  945  any  person  injured  by  an  un- 
insured motorist  is  provided  the  same  in- 
surance protection  as  a  person  injured  by  an 
insured  motorist.  The  bUl  requires  the  States 
to  establish  an  assigned  claims  plan  to  pay 
automobile  accident  victims  that  do  not  have 
recourse  against  an  insurer  or  self-insurer 
either  because  a  person  disobeyed  the  man- 
date to  purchase  insurance  or  to  self -Insure, 
the  Insurance  source  is  not  identifiable  (e.g., 
hit  and  run  accidents) ,  or  the  Insurer  or  self- 
insurer  is  not  financially  able  to  meet  its 
obligations.  ^         .  . 

(b)  S.  945  meets  the  need  for  adequate 
compensation  of  the  fatally  and  serwualy 
injured  automotHle  accident  victim. — ^Un- 
der the  State  plan  (Title  H)  of  S.  946  each 
State  must  enact  legislation  that  provides 
Insurance  protection  for  each  automobUe 
accident  victim  to  a  minimum  of  $25,000  for 
"medical,  hospital,  surgical,  professional 
nursing,  dental,  ambulance"  and  related 
services,  $25,000  for  various  rehabilitation 
services,  and  $75,000  to  compensate  for  loss 
of  present  and  future  earnings  or  for  the  pay- 
ment of  replacement  services.  (See  section 
203(b).)  Under  the  Federal  plan  (Title  ni) 
all  medical  and  rehabUltatlon  costs  would  be 
paid,  all  wage  loss  subject  only  to  a  limita- 
tion of  $1,000  per  month,  and  death  benefits 
up  to  $50,000  would  be  avaUable  to  aU  auto- 
mobile accident  victims. 

Compare  these  benefits  to  the  benefits 
now  avaUable  to  seriously  Injured  auto- 
mobUe accident  victims  under  the  present 
tort  Uablllty  Insurance  system.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  final  report  dis- 
closed that  more  than  55  percent  of  the 
people  seriously  injured  or  kUled  in  auto- 
mobile accidents  received  nothing  from  the 
tort  liabUlty  insurance  system.  The  remain- 
ing 45  percent  of  seriously  injured  victims 
who  do  recover  something  from  the  tort  lia- 
bUlty system  receive  on  average  only  one- 
third  of  their  economic  loss.  Under  S.  945 
all  automobUe  accident  victims  would  re- 
ceive compensation  for  almost  all  of  their 
economic  loss.  In  addition,  those  who  died, 
sustained  serious  permanent  disfigurement, 
serious  significantly  incapacitated  loss  of 
body  function,  or  who  were  unable  to  en- 
gage In  their  occupation  for  a  period  of  six 
months  or  more  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
Intangible  loss  benefits  from  any  negligent 
third  party.' 

(3)  S.  945  builds  important  incentives  into 
the  automobile  compensation  system 
which  can  reduce  the  waste  of  human 
resources 

Under  S.  945  the  victims  of  automobUe 
accidents  wiU  be  encouraged  to  enter  and 
remain  In  rehabilitation  programs.  Section 
203(c)  provides  that  "If  a  person  who  Is 
entitled  to  benefits  of  a  qualifying  no-fault 
policy  refuses  without  good  cause  to  accept 
rehabUltatlon  services  .  .  .  the  insurer  is 
authorized  ...  to  make  deductions  from 
any  payment  or  payments  to  which  such 
Individual  Is  entitled.  untU  the  total  of  such 
deductions  equals  50  percentum  of  such  In- 
dividual benefit  or  benefits.  .  .  ."  Thus,  vic- 
tims of  automobUe  accidents,  rather  than 
wallowing  m  the  slough  of  despondency  and 
idleness,  would  be  restored,  so  far  as  possible 
to  rewarding  and  productive  lives. 

To  assure  the  avallabUlty  of  rehabUlta- 
tlon services.  S.  945  provides  that  each  State 


^Hearings,  at  385.  See  also  supra  note  36. 
'  See  supra  note  40. 


'These  provisions  are  substantially  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  9th  tentative  draft  of  the 
Uniform  Motor  Vehicle  Accident  Reparation 
Act  (UMVARA)  being  drafted  by  a  Special 
Committee  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws.  (See 
Section  5.) 


assure  the  avallabUlty  of  adequate  reha- 
bUltatlon services  within  the  State  for  per- 
sons suffering  accidental  harm  and  promote 
the  utUlzatlon  of  such  services."  (See  Sec- 
tion 202(b)(2).)  The  benefits  avaUable  un- 
der S.  945  for  the  payment  of  rehabUltatlon 
services  themselves  would  do  much  to  en- 
courage the  UtUlzatlon  of  rehabUltatlon  and 
provide  for  adequate  rehabilitation  services. 
If  a  Federal  plan  of  no-fault  Insurance  Is 
implemented  m  a  State,  the  State  Insurance 
regulatory  authority  In  conjunction  with 
other  officials  In  the  State  Is  authorized  to 
assess  insurers  doing  business  In  the  State  a 
low  percentage  of  the  insurers  premium  vol- 
ume to  help  construct  or  Improve  rehabUl- 
tatlon faculties. 

S.  945  would  also  facUitate  the  improve- 
ment of  emergency  health  care  and  trans- 
portaUon  systems.  For  the  first  time  all  vic- 
tims of  automobile  accidents  would  have  the 
financUl  resources  to  pay  for  emergency 
transportation  and  medical  services.  This 
means  that  private  hospitals  and  ambulance 
services  would  be  able  to  receive  timely  pay- 
ment from  aU  accident  victims,  not  just 
those  who  are  free  from  fault  and  able  to 
recover  under  the  tort  Uablllty  system.  A  re- 
cent study  estimated  that  23  percent  of  aU 
fataUtles  In  this  country  result  when  people 
who  sustain  survlvable  injuries  receive  im- 
proper or  insufficient  emergency  medical 
transportation  or  health  care  services.  The 
life  saving  incentives  to  Improve  emergency 
transporUtlon  and  health  care  are  Important 
attributes  of  S.  946. 

Because  S.  946  requires  Insurer  to  pay  all 
losses  resulting  from  automobUe  accidents, 
there  woiUd  be  more  incentive  than  at  pres- 
ent for  insurers  to  encourage  better  high- 
way design  so  as  to  prevent  accidents  or 
minimize  losses  reatUtlng  from  such  acci- 
dents. 

The  bUl  also  provides  Important  Incentives 
toward  the  design  and  construction  of  safer 
vehicles.  Under  8.  945  the  insurance  policy 
which  a  person  purchases  covers  a  particular 
motor  vehicle.  The  safety  characteristics  of 
that  vehicle  would  be  very  relevant  in  deter- 
mining premium  costs.  A  person  owning  a 
safe  vehicle  would  pay  less  for  his  insur- 
ance than  a  person  owning  a  relatively  un- 
safe vehicle.  Under  the  present  tort  llabiUty 
Insurance  system,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
no  particular  economic  advantage  for  a  per- 
son to  purchase  a  safe  vehicle.  The  cost  of 
his  Insurance  is  based  upon  the  safety  char- 
acteristics not  of  his  own  vehicle  but  of  the 
average  vehicle  with  which  he  might  coUlde. 
It  is  probable,  then,  that  under  S.  946  an 
individual  purchasing  a  vehicle  would  be- 
come more  safety  conscious  because  he  would 
have  the  potential  of  reducing  his  automo- 
bUe    instirance     premltims.     Such     safety 
consclotisness  could  stimulate  more  safety 
competition  within  the  automobUe  manu- 
facturing commtmlty  and  thereby  consider- 
ably advance  the  state  of  the  art.  Advanced 
technology  now  being  developed  In  experi- 
mental safety  vehicles  might  be  incorporated 
in  production  models  prior  to  a  time  when 
the   Federal    Government    might    set    such 
standards.  Thus,  the  bill  could  provide  Incen- 
tives for  auto  makers  to  make  the  safest  pos- 
sible vehicles  sooner  than  they  wotUd  with- 
out the  incentives  buUt  Into  the  non-fault 
insurance  system  mandated  in  S.  945. 
(4)   When  compared  to  the  present  system, 
S.   945   establishes  an   auto  reparation 
system  that  U  fair  in  its  choice  of  bene- 
ficaries,    that   allocates   premium    costs 
rationally,    and    that    provides    timely 
payment  of  benefits 
Under  S.  945  auto  accident  victims  would 
be  compensated  for  their  basic  economic  loss 
without  regard  to  the  type  of  appearance 
they  would  make  before  a  jury  or  an  insur- 
ance   claims    adjuster.    Because    payments 
would  be  made  as  loss  occurs  and  because  in- 
terest would  have  to  be  paid  on  any  unpaid 
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clalma,  the  higher  Income  wage  earner  would 
no  longer  have  an  advantage  over  the  low  In- 
come wage  earner  In  holding  out  for  his  Jvist 
compensation.  All  peraoBS  would  be  accorded 
equal  economic  bargaining  power  In  dealing 
with  Insurance  companies.  And  because  8. 
945  provides  that  any  person  who  has  been 
denied  payment  of  a  claim  may  retalQ  an 
attorney  to  pursue  his  claim  and  that"" 
cost  of  the  attorney  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
Insurance  company  so  long  as  the  claim  is 
not  fradulent,  frivolous,  or  excessive,  the  un- 
sophisticated consumer  would  be  able  to  pur- 
sue and  perfect  his  claim  as  well  as  the  so- 
phisticated consumer. 

S.  945  does  not  do  away  with  all  discrimi- 
nation, however.  The  bill  permits  a  State  to 
deny  compensation  to  a  person  who  has 
failed  to  purchase  the  required  insurance. 
This  means  that  a  person  who  has  not  par- 
ticipated In  the  Insurance  pool  Is  not  allowed 
to  receive  benefits  from  the  pool.  Occupants 
of  the  uninsured  motorist's  car  or  pedestrians 
struck  by  the  car,  however,  would  be  provided 
Insurance  protection.  (The  bill  also  permits 
a  State  to  deny  compensation  to  a  person 
engaging  In  criminal  conduct.) 

Some  have  argued  that  the  low  Income 
person  who  cannot  afford  Insurance  will  be 
discriminated  against  under  S.  945.  It  is  true 
that  a  person  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
insurance  and  who  elects  to  drive  would  be 
denied  benefits  that  be  has  a  chance  to  ob- 
tain under  the  present  tort  liability  insur- 
ance system  if  he  is  injxired  by  a  negligent 
party  who  is  insured  and  he  himself  is  not 
contrlbutorlly  negligent. 

There  are  two  responses  to  this  argument. 
Pirst,  because  the  low  income  consumer  un- 
der S.  945  no  longer  has  to  subsidize  the 
losses  of  the  higher  incom«  consumer  (see 
discussion  supra  at  page  26) ,  insurance  costs 
should  be  affordable  for  most  members  of 
our  society.  Second,  In  those  few  cases  where 
no-fault  Insurance  is  not  affordable,  the  logi- 
cal solution  is  not  the  retention  of  an  un- 
fair. Inefficient,  and  Inadequate  tort  liability 
insurance  system  but  rather  the  devel<^- 
ment  of  alternative  transportation  for  poor 
persons  in  our  society  or  direct  subsidy  to 
to  assist  the  poor  in  the  purchase  of  auto 
insurance.  At  the  present  time  the  motoring 
public  Is  subsidizing  people  who  operate  ve- 
hicles without  Insurance  through  purchase 
of  uninsured  motorists  protection  and 
through  maintenance  of  the  welfare  system. 

Any  discriminations  which  would  remain 
in  the  automobile  compensation  system  after 
the  enactment  of  S.  945  would  be  inaignifl- 
cant  compared  to  the  discriminations  In  the 
present  tort  liability  Insurance  system. 
Those  discriminations  which  would  remain 
would  be  the  resvilt  of  the  economic  in- 
equities present  In  our  society  at  large  and 
not  the  resxilt  of  the  implementation  of  a  no- 
fault  insurance  program. 

Under  S.  945  the  allocation  of  premium 
costs  would  be  related  to  the  amount  of 
benefits  a  person  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive rather  than  the  amount  of  benefits  he 
might  be  required  to  pay  as  a  result  of  his 
negligence.  In  practice  this  means  that  low 
Income  wage  earners,  or  non-wage  earners 
(the  young  and  the  old),  would  no  longer 
subsidize  high  Income  wage  earners,  as  they 
do  under  the  present  tort  liability  Insurance 
.system. 

For  example,  under  S.  945  a  person  who 
makes  $5,000  a  year  and  a  person  who  makes 
e20.000  a  year  (assuming  all  other  things 
were  equal — e.g.,  chance  of  involvement, 
type  of  car,  territory)  would  pay  differen'. 
premiums.  The  $6,000  per  year  wage  earner's 
Insurance  would  be  less  expensive  because 
his  Insurance  company  would  pay  out  less  in 
the  event  of  the  same  disability  than  the  in- 
surer writing  the  higher  wage  earner.  Under 
a  liability  Insurance  system,  however,  drivers 
with  the  same  likelihood  of  accidents  in- 
volvement etc.,  and  the  same  likelihood  of 
being  determined  at-fault  pay  the  same  pre- 


mium even  though  the  $20,000  a  year  wage 
earner  would  be  entitled  to  receive  three 
times  the  benefits  of  the  $5,000  a  year  wage 
earner  for  the  same  Injury.  S.  945  relates  the 
allocation  of  Insurance  costs  to  the  amount 
of  benefits  a  person  is  entitled  to  receive  by 
severely  retrlctlng  lawsuits  based  upon  negli- 
gence and  by  prohibiting  Insurers  from  con- 
tracting for  or  being  granted,  reimbursement 
hts  against  insurers  of  at-fault  drivers 
who  may  have  caused  the  accident  which 
occasioned  their  payout  of  insurance  bene- 
fits. If  lawsuits  for  tangible  damage  under 
8.  945  were  permitted  In  more  cases  or  If 
reimbursement  restrictions  were  lifted,  the 
automobile  compensation  system  created  In 
8.  945  would  not  be  able  to  allocate  costs 
properly;  and  lower  and  middle  Income  wage 
earners  would  continue  to  subsidize  the 
higher  Income  wage  earner. 

In  addition  to  the  need  to  choose  fairly 
the  beneficiaries  of  Insurance  benefits  and 
allocate  premium  costs  rationally,  there  Is 
a  need  to  provide  timely  pajrment  of  bene- 
fits. 8.  945  meets  this  need.  S.  945  mandates 
payment  of  benefits  as  loss  occurs,  but  not 
more  often  than  once  every  30  days.  Thus,  a 
person  injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
who  was  unable  to  work  and  who  required 
substitute  services  would  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ment for  his  wage  loes  and  substitute  serv- 
ices every  30  days  upon  a  showing  of  his 
loes.  To  stlmtUate  speedy  payment  of  benefits, 
section  104  of  8.  945  provides  that  any  claim 
unpaid  61  days  after  the  Insurer  has  reason- 
able proof  of  the  loss  "shall  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  24  percentimi  per  annum."  This 
provision  together  with  section  105  of  8.  945 
(which  authorizes  an  individual  who  has 
been  denied  his  claim  to  retain,  free  of 
charge,  an  attorney)  would  encourage  the 
timely  payment  of  benefits. 
(5)  S.  945  would  foster  a  proper  balance  be- 
fioecn  automobile  accident  compensation 
for  persons  injured  and  for  vehicles  dam- 
aged 

a.  945  would  redirect  to  injured  auto  acci- 
dent victims  benefit  dollars  now  being  spent 
on  the  repair  of  damaged  vehicles.  This  redi- 
rection would  come  about  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  tort  actions  for  damage 
to  motor  vehicles  in  use  would  be  eliminated. 
Instirance  protection  against  damage  to 
motor  vehicles  would  be  achieved  through 
the  purchase  of  collision  Insurance.  Because 
most  [)eople  would  choose  deductibles,  some 
first  dollar  losses  now  being  paid  by  property 
damage  liability  insurance  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  car  owners  themselves.  S.  945,  how- 
ever, i>ermlt8  a  person  to  purchase  "inverse 
liability  insurance"  to  provide  him  with  first 
dollar  protection  in  the  event  that  his  car 
is  damaged  by  the  negligent  act  of  another 
person.  In  the  second  place,  the  elimination 
of  property  damage  liability  insurance  and 
the  focus  upon  collision  coverage  would  pro- 
duce greater  economic  incentives  for  persons 
to  purchase  vehicles  that  had  good  property 
loes  reduction  characteristics.  For  example, 
under  the  present  system  a  person  purchas- 
ing a  vehicle  with  a  good  bumper  may  realize 
a  savings  In  his  collision  coverage  of  $10  but 
be  required  to  purchase  property  damage 
liability  Insiirance  costed  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  damcige  susceptibility  of  the  entire 
vehicle  population.  Under  a  no-fault  system, 
the  entire  premium  cost  for  protection 
against  damage  to  the  vehicle  is  based  upon 
a  particular  vehicle.  Therefore,  If  a  person 
purchases  a  car  that  has  good  property  loes 
reduction  characteristics  the  resulting  sav- 
ings would  be  of  a  greater  magnitude  than 
the  savings  he  could  realize  tinder  the  tort 
liability  system.  The  individual  car  piirchaser 
thus  has  a  greater  Incentive  to  purchase  a 
damage  resistant  car. 

Another  bill,  8.  976,  reported  favorably  by 
this  Committee  in  October  of  1971,  passed 
by  the  Senate  In  November  of  1971,  passed 
by  the  House  In  May  of  1972,  and  now  await- 
ing a  House-Senate  conference  would  effect 


substantial  savings  In  the  property  damage 
area.*  These  savings  could  be  used  to  pay 
for  bodily  injury  losses  or  to  further  reduce 
premium  costs. 

(6)  S.  945  meets  the  need  of  improving  the 
present  automobile  accident  compensa- 
tion system  without  increasing  con- 
sumer costs 

(See  discussion  infra  at  page  29). 

(7)  S.  945  meets  additional  needs  of  the  au- 

tomobile insurance  consumer 

a.  945  makes  it  easier  for  automobile  in- 
surance consumers  to  purchase  required  In- 
surance protection  and  optional  cover- 
ages. The  bill  provides  that  any  person  or 
firm  licensed  to  negotiate  insurance  policies 
in  a  State  (e.g..  Insurance  agents)  must  issue 
the  basic  policy  and  any  optional  coverages 
selected  by  the  owner  of  a  motor  vehicle. 
The  insurance  agent  would  issue  such  poli- 
cies on  behalf  of:  (1)  an  insurer  licensed  to 
do  business  in  the  State  which  is  selected 
by  the  vehicle  owner,  or  (2)  a  prescribed 
State  plan,  such  as  an  assigned  risk  pool 
or  reinsurance  facility.  Thus,  an  automobile 
Insurance  consumer  could  walk  Into  an  es- 
tablishment selling  automobile  Insurance 
policies  and  receive  coverage  for  his  basic 
economic  loss  and  any  optional  coverages 
such  as  collision  Insurance  either  through 
the  voluntary  market  or  a  State  plan  meet- 
ing certain  designated  criteria.  Among  the 
criteria  for  the  State  plan  is  the  stipulation 
that  the  State  plan  may  not  charge  any 
driver  assigned  to  the  plan  more  than  200 
percent  of  what  a  similarly  situated  person 
would  be  charged  in  the  voluntary  market. 

S.  945  also  meets  the  consumers'  need  to 
know  about  the  comparative  costs  of  insur- 
ance being  charged  by  different  Insurers. 
This  consumer  knowledge  should  stimulate 
a  more  competitive  price  environment  in  the 
automobile  Insurance  Indtistry. 

To  sununarlze,  8.  945  when  Implemented 
should  produce  several  beneficial  results 
highlighted  in  the  Final  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation:  » 

"A  system  geared  basically  to  serve  the 
needs  of  auto  victims  directly  rather  than 
one  designed  to  protect  tortfeasor.  .  .  . 

"A  basically  first  party  insurance  system 
fulfilling  the  mission  of  Insurance  by  sub- 
stituting certainty  for  uncertainty  both  In 
eligibility  for  benefits  and  In  amounts  of 
benefits  payable.  .  .  . 

"A  system  much  better  able  to  allocate 
benefit  dollars  available  according  to  the 
varying  needs  of  victims.  .  .  . 

"A  system  lending  Itself  to  sounder  rating 
criteria.  .  .  . 

"A  system  better  adapted  to  the  customer's 
ability  to  pay.  .  .  . 

"A  greater  service  orientation  of  the  In- 
Biirance  business.  .  .  . 

"A  system  without  Incentives  to  maximize 
costs.  .  .  . 

"A  system  lending  itself  to  more  flexible  or 
efficient  merchandising  methods.  .  .  . 

"Encouragement  of  competition.  .  .  ." 

Effect  on  State  regulation.  If  the  greater 
certainty  associated  with  a  first  party  Insur- 
ance system  led  to  a  freer,  larger,  more  com- 
petitive market,  regulation  of  auto  Insurance 
rates  as  now  known  might  safely  be  relaxed 
as  long  as  regulatory  safeguards  against  In- 
solvency and  unsound  rate  cutting  to  destroy 
competition  were  maintained.  Rather,  the 
energies  and  talents  of  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities could  be  devoted  to  policing  the  real 
substance  of  Insiirance  administration,  I.e., 
the  assurance  that  the  coverages  being  pro- 
vided meet  established  socially  responsible 
standards  and  that  the  benefits  are  being 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  policy  provisions. 
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•  See.  generally  Senate  Report  No.  93-418, 
92nd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  ( 1971) . 
'  Final  Report  at  143-146. 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr,  President,  every  person 
who  drives  or  rides  In  a  car,  or.  indeed, 
a  pedestrian  near  a  car,  has  hanging  over 
his  head  the  possibiUty  of  an  accident— 
a  small  accident  which  only  crumbles  a 
fender,  or  a  major  accident  which  badly 
injures  or  even  incapacitates  him  for  life. 
Should  more  than  one  car  be  involved 
in  the  acciden^-the  tug  and  haul  begins. 
Whose  fault  was  it?  Who  has  insurance 
and  who  does  not?  If  both  are  insured, 
whose  company  should  pay?  Sometimes 
It  is  months— even  years— before  oppos- 
ing attorneys  or  the  courts  decide. 

No-fault  insurance  as  embodied  in 
S  945  is  the  answer  to  the  present  inef- 
ficient, insufficient,  and  inhumane  auto- 
mobile insurance  system. 

Mr  President,  as  we  begin  the  discus- 
sion of  this  rather  lengthy  and  complex 
bill  I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  very  full  reporf  of 
the  committee,  which  has  now  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  report  explains  the  rationale  of  no- 
fault  insurance.  No-fault  is  not  a  new 
idea  in  insurance.  People  buy  a  type  of 
no-fault  in  life  insurance.  No-fault  is 
conditioned  on  events  that  may  happen, 
and  when  the  event  happens,  those  who 
are  covered  by  the  insurance,  which 
would  be  anyone  who  sustained  an  in- 
jury from  an  automobile  accident  of  any 
sort,  would  be  able  to  recover  on  that  in- 
surance. It  would  be  automatic  and  time- 
ly. Payments  would  be  made  without  long 
litigation  as  to  who  was  at  f  atilt. 

The  problem  with  insurance  at  pres- 
ent is  that  it  is  an  adversary  system 
based  on  the  law  of  negUgence.  The  law 
of  negligence  is  interpreted  somewhat 
differently  in  various  jurisdictions;  but 
generally  the  law  of  negligence  is  that 
any  person  who  is  injured  or  who  in  any 
was  negligent,  and  whose  negligence  con- 
tributed to  that  injury,  is  thereby  barred 
from  recovering. 

As  can  be  readily  seen,  there  are  innu- 
merable cases  of  negligence  flowing  from 
all  sides  or  both  sides  in  multiple  acci- 
dents, and  the  problem  of  sorting  out  the 
degrees  of  negligence,  whether  contrib- 
utory or  the  proximate  cause  of  the  ac- 
cident, consumes  endless  hours  of  time  in 
litigating. 

In  the  course  of  litigation,  there  are 
long  delays  for  people  who  are  in  dire 
need  of  financial  assistance  because  of 
injury  that  has  occurred  from  the  acci- 
dent; from  the  loss  of  a  vehicle  that  is 
needed  in  a  person's  life  or  in  his  busi- 
ness, or  from  a  loss  of  wages  by  a  per- 
son who  cannot  go  to  work  during  that 
period  of  disability. 

So  of  almost  equal  importance  with 
whether  there  is  a  recovery  at  all,  or  an 
adequate  recovery,  is  the  importance  of 
having  a  timely  settlement  and  payment. 
That  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  no-fault  insurance  system.  This  is 
not  new.  There  are  other  kinds  of  insur- 
ance that  are  no  fault  in  nature.  The  no- 
fault  insurance  system  has  been  tried 
and  is  now  in  effect  in  a  number  of  juris- 
dictions and  States.  In  some  of  those 
instances,  the  success  has  been  great. 
And  we  have  learned  from  them  that  the 
system  is  indeed  economical  in  that  it 
does  not  cost  more  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  it  gives  promptly  to  those  who  are 


injured  an  adequate  recompense  for  the 
injury. 

The  pending  bill  is  designed  to  utilize 
the  State  powers  in  supervising  instance 
in  that  it  provides  for  a  State  law  to  be 
enacted  if  the  State  cares  to  do  so  with- 
in a  period  of  18  months.  And  if  the 
State  enacts  an  appropriate  law  meet- 
ing minimum  standards,  then  the  State 
goes  right  on.  However,  if  the  State  fails 
or  refuses  to  do  so,  then  there  would  be 
a  no-fault  program  administered  as  a 
Federal  law. 

I  think  this  is  In  keeping  with  the 
practice  we  followed  in  many  of  our  leg- 
islative endeavors  recently  where  we 
have  turned  to  the  States  for  the  matter 
of  jurisdiction  and  have  authorized  the 
States  to  proceed  with  the  regulatory 
functions.  And  only  when  a  State  has 
refused  or  failed  to  do  so  or  does  not  ade- 
quately perform  is  Federal  jurisdiction 

I  think  that  in  this  instance,  we  can 
keep  the  expertise  that  States  have  al- 
ready developed  in  insurance  and  con- 
tinue to  maintain  this  expertise  close  to 
the  people  Involved. 

We  want  a  degree  of  uniformity 
throughout  the  United  States  so  that  a 
driver  who  lives  in  Massachusetts,  but 
happens  to  be  driving  in  New  Jersey  or 
Maryland  when  the  accident  occurs,  is 
entitled  to  essentially  the  same  kind  of 
recovery. 

There  are  not  only  these  provisions 
that  I  have  mentioned,  but  there  are  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  for  rehabilitative  serv- 
ices so  that  all  individuals  who  are  in- 
jured are  treated  promptly  and  expertly 
so  as  to  save  lives  and  restore  and  re- 
cover fully  their  body  functions  in  order 
to  return  to  as  near  normal  condition  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  an  open- 
ing statement  on  the  bill.  My  colleagues 
will  have  other  opening  statements  to 
make.  This  debate  on  this  bill  will  be 
carried  on  tomorrow  when  the  bill  is 
under  consideration  for  a  longer  period 
of  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  following  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  be  permit- 
ted access  to  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation:  S.  Lyim 
Sutcliffe,  Michael  Pertschuk,  Edward  A. 
Merlis.  Arthur  Pankopf,  Jr..  David  A. 
Clantor,  and  John  Yarmuth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  will  be 
simply  an  opening  on  what  I  am  sure 
will  be  an  extended  discussion  that  I  hope 
will  be  concluded  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr.  President,  many  who  have  ven- 
tured into  the  study  of  auto  insurance 
come  away  confused  and  disheartened. 
Confused,  because  of  the  terminology 
which  is  different  and  hard  to  get  a  han- 
^e  on — such  as  loss  ratios,  economic 
losses  and  intangible  losses.  Disheartened 
because  we  are  never  far  into  the  area 
before  discovering  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  topsy-turvy.  Those  who  lose  the 
least,  get  back  the  most.  And  those  who 


suffer   greatest,   are   compensated  the 
least. 

The  figures  have  been  quoted  so  often 
by  many  of  us  that  they  have  become 
almost  a  litany: 

Those  who  have  out-of-pocket  losses 
of  under  $500,  recover  two  and  one-half 
times  their  losses.  But  those  who  suf- 
fer out-of-pocket  losses  of  $250,000  or 
more,  collect  only  30  percent  of  their 
loss,  plus  nothing  for  pain  and  suffer- 
ing. 

In  a  DOT  study  of  accidents  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  two-thirds  of  those 
seriously  and  fatally  injured  were  "work- 
ing" at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The 
average  loss  for  the  fatalities  was  $40,- 
400 — 93  percent  attributable  to  future 
wage  loss.  Yet  from  all  sources,  the  sur- 
viving family  received  only  a  meager 
$2,080 — or  5  percent.  The  "working"  in- 
dividual who  was  injured  lost  an  average 
of  $11,500— and  got  38  percent  of  that 
from  all  sources,  including  tort  insur- 
ance. 

The  DOT  study  also  detected  how  poor- 
ly those  "going  to  school"  fare  under  the 
present  system.  The  average  loss  for 
these  fatalities — including  future  earn- 
ings— was  $106,500.  But  their  families  re- 
ceived only  $133. 

But  all  this  has  been  stated  and  re- 
stated— again  and  again. 

We  are  all  equally  as  aware  of  the  delay 
in  payments  under  the  present  system — 
and  of  the  havoc  this  raises  when  a  vic- 
tim needs  rehabilitation  but  cannot  fi- 
nance it. 

Mr.  President,  we  likely  would  not  be 
here  if  there  were  much  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
Nation  that  the  present  system  needs 
to  be  altered. 

The  question  today  is  whether  S.  945, 
as  amended,  is  the  way  to  correct  the 
problems  of  the  present  system. 

It  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  our  argu- 
ment Is  no  longer  over  whether  or  not  no- 
fault  is  the  route  to  go.  The  arguments 
now  seems  to  fall  on  two  counts:  Should 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  States  do 

it and  just  how  much  compensation 

should  be  built  into  the  basic  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  having  each 
State  develop  its  own  no-fault  insurance 
plan  has  great  appeal  when  it  is  first 
encoimtered.  Experimentation,  rule  of 
local  government,  States'  rights,  all  can 
be  persuasive  arguments. 

And  if  we  are  talking  of  liquor  laws— 
or  sanitation  inspections  for  restau- 
rants— or  zoning  ordinances,  I  think  that 
these  arguments  are  sohd. 

However,  we  are  dealing  with  the  auto- 
mobUe,  a  product  that  in  many  cases- 
such  as  in  this  area  and  hundreds  of 
similar  situations  nationwide— moves 
across  State  lines  daily.  The  rest  of  the 
autos.  certainly  each  year  will  find  in  an- 
other State— headed  for  a  vacation  or 
going  to  visit  grandmother  for  Thanks- 
giving or  making  a  business  trip,  at  least 
once. 

Lack  of  some  basic  uniformity  in  the 
auto  insurance  laws  could  cause  such 
havoc  that  we  may  well  end  up  with  a 
patchwork  system  that  would  be  of  less 
protection  to  consumers  than  the  one  we 
are  trying  to  eliminate. 
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The  administration,  as  I  understand, 
is  strongly  in  favor  of  leaving  this  mat- 
ter to  the  States.  Yet  even  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  Volpe,  in  voicing 
the  administration's  "States  first"  view 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
said  that  of  course,  after  each  State  had 
developed  its  plan,  there  will  have  to  be 
steps  to  bring  about  uniformity. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  painful 
and  ineCacient  for  a  State  to  go  through 
all  the  agony  of  establishing  a  new  auto 
insurance  system  only  to  have  to  redo  it. 
This  difiQculty,  I  am  sure,  is  the  root  of 
the  disapproval  of  S.  945  for  Senators 
representing  States  which  already  have 
adopted  some  form  of  no-fault  auto 
insurance. 

But  a  vote  against  S.  945  will  not  elim- 
inate the  need  which  Secretary  Volpe 
recognized  as  so  real — for  uniformity  of 
basic  auto  insurance  protection  nation- 
wide. A  vote  today  against  this  bill  on 
those  grounds  will  simply  delay  the  day 
of  reckoning — and  assure  that  when  it 
comes,  mofe  States  will  have  to  tear  up 
their  forms  and  begin  anew. 

Looked  at  that  way,  the  fact  that 
States  are  moving — albeit  slowly — to- 
ward no-fault  plans  argues  for  enact- 
ment of  .lational  standards  today  and 
not  years  hence. 

But  I  think  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  adoption  of  this  bill  today  is 
that  absent  it.  the  States  will  not  be  able 
to  come  up  with  meaningful  no-fault 
plans  for  consumers. 

As  I  have  explained  before,  only  two 
of  the  State  plans  thus  far  enacted,  in 
my  opinion,  merit  the  name  "modified 
no-fault."  These  are  the  plans  of  Florida 
and  Massachusetts.  In  the  other  States 
what  has  generally  happened  is  that  a 
no-fault  approach  was  laid  over  the  tort 
system — perhaps  producing  the  worst  of 
both  systems  at  an  infiated  cost  for  con- 
sumers. 

Even  Secretary  Volpe,  who  on  March 
19,  1971,  was  able  to  be  optimistic  by  tes- 
tifying before  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Change  tn  the  auto  accident  reparations 
system  at  the  state  level  has  clearly  moved 
oS  dead  center  and  would  appear  to  be 
achieving  some  momentum. 

By  April  of  this  year  in  a  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Magntjson,  he  said: 

In  all  candor,  those  of  us  who  wovild  like 
to  see  the  states  do  this  job  themselves  can 
hardly  be  heartened  by  their  actions  to  date 
this  year. 

At  that  point.  Secretary  Volpe  advised 
further  patience  so  that  we  could  eval- 
uate how  the  State  legislatures  then  in 
session  would  react.  As  of  June  30,  1972. 
32  of  those  legislatures  have  adjourned; 
^11  are  still  in  session.  Of  those  11,  only 
one — Michigan^^ill  has  a  chance  for 
taking  positive  action  to  reform  the  auto 
accident  reparations  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  track  record  of  the 
States  is  indeed  discouraging.  Off  that 
record,  I  can  see  no  merit  in  the  argu- 
ment that  we  must  wait  longer  to  see  if 
and  when  they  will  enact  meaningful 
no-fault  legislation. 

With,  I  think,  wisdom,  the  Commerce 
Committee  did  follow  the  advice  of  Sec- 
retary Volpe  on  this  bill  before  us  today: 
we  gave  the  States  an  incentive  to  adopt 
their  own  laws,  and  we  outlined  just 


what  ingredients  should  be  in  meaning- 
ful legislation. 

Testifying  in  1971,  the  Secretary 
advised : 

1  think  this  constructive  move  should  be 
strongly  encouraged,  perhaps  guided  and 
helped,  but  not  preempted  by  Federal 
action. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
this  bill  does:  strongly  encourages  and 
does  not  preempt  the  States  rights  to 
adopt  their  own  plans. 

There  are  some  who  look  at  S.  945  and 
say  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
written  the  States  laws  for  them.  This 
is  not  true.  There  is  considerable  leeway 
for  the  States  to  lay  out  the  form  of 
meeting  the  minimum  standards  of  the 
bill.  All  that  is  spelled  out  is  what  is 
necessary  to  give  the  kind  of  protection 
consumers  need  and  have  not  been  get- 
ting from  the  present  system. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  second  argu- 
ment made  against  this  bill — that  it 
provides  too  much  compensation  as  a 
necessary  ingredient  for  the  basic  policy. 

Mr.  President,  to  lower  the  levels  of 
compensation  in  this  bill  in  any  drastic 
way  is  to  fall  back  into  the  trap  we  are 
trying  to  crawl  out  of.  And  it  would  be  a 
dramatic  example  of  being  pennywise 
and  pound  foolish. 

The  minimum  standards  now  would 
provide  $25,000  compensation  each  for 
rehabilitation  and  medical  treatment. 
Up  to  $75,000  would  be  available  for  the 
combination  of  lost  income,  fiuieral  ex- 
penses and  replacement  of  necessary 
services. 

Several  here  today.  I  understand,  will 
move  to  lower  those  levels. 

The  argument,  I  gather,  is  that  those 
who  suffer  such  losses  should  be  able  to 
go  to  court  and  get  adequate  compensa- 
tion. In  other  words,  after  6  years  of 
learning  how  badly  compensated  by  the 
present  system  the  families  of  fatalities 
and  seriously  injured  are,  we  would  turn 
our  backs  on  these  families  once  more 
and  leave  them  to  the  creaking  system 
which  is  giving  them  pennies  back  on  the 
dollar  and  taking  years  to  do  that. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  again:  Those 
seriously  injured  with  losses  over  $10,000 
out-of-pocket  are  getting  19  percent  back 
from  the  tort  system — and  only  29  per- 
cent from  all  sources. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  drawbacks  of 
the  tort  system  which  are  producing 
these  figures.  The  auto  liability  system 
works  with  lawyers  taking  cases  on  a  con- 
tingency basis — generally  receiving  one- 
third  of  the  compensation.  But,  as  many 
know  from  their  own  mailpile.  the  big 
case — the  big  injury  is  harder  put  to  get 
a  lawTer.  For  these  are  the  tough  cases: 
tough  to  prove  without  spending  a  lot  of 
time,  paperwork  and  discovery  money 
and  tough  to  collect  on  because  the  aver- 
age liability  policy  limits  recovery  to  $15,- 
000  per  person  and  $30,000  per  accident. 

Lowering  the  compensation  levels  in 
this  bill  would  mean  that  those  most 
seriously  injured — or  killed — still  would 
be  without  compensation.  This  seems  like 
a  dirty  trick  to  play  on  widows  and  or- 
phans simply  to  lower  insurance  pre- 
miums for  us  all  a  few  cents  a  month. 
And  while  it  is  apparently  impossible  to 
get  actuaries  to  agree  on  any  figures,  it 


seems  a  safe  assumption  that  if  the  pres- 
ent ineflBcient  system  delivers  excessive 
limits  coverage  for  only  a  dollar  or  so 
a  month,  then  the  limits  of  this  bill  would 
cost  even  somewhat  less. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  we  could  lower 
the  limits  of  protection  and  only  a  small 
percentage  of  auto  accident  victims  each 
year  would  be  affected.  However,  this 
small  percentage  are  the  true  disaster 
cases — the  ones  who  most  need  compen- 
sation. 

Certainly  I  hope  we  will  not  vote 
against  them. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  first  wish 
to  say,  having  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  that  I  agree  with  every- 
thing he  said,  but  it  will  be  this  Senator's 
desire  tomorrow  to  cast  his  vote  to  re- 
commit this  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  some  very  serious  and 
cogent  reasons. 

First,  this  bill  takes  away  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  secure  damages  in  a 
court  of  law  or  to  pursue  his  tort  remedy, 
except  in  several  very  limited  features, 
and  this  goes  against  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  which  I  will  read  to  the 
Senate,  which  appear  on  page  35  of  the 
Senate  Manual: 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
conunlttee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed  leg- 
islation, messages,  petitions,  memorials,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects : 

The  first  subject  is  "Judicial  proceed- 
ings, civil  and  criminal,  generally."  Also, 
under  item  3,  "Federal  courts  and 
judges."  Under  No.  5  is  "Revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States."  Because,  apparently,  it  attempts 
to  revise  the  McCar  ran -Ferguson  Act, 
but  does  not  say  so. 

I  further  say  to  my  colleagues,  and 
I  hope  they  read  these  remarks  in  the 
Record  before  we  vote  tomorrow,  that 
this  Senator  is  not  opposed  to  the  basic 
concept  of  no-fault  insurance;  he  feels 
it  Is  necessary.  He  also  would  say  that 
some  97  percent  of  all  accidents  are  what 
we  call  "glass  and  metal,"  and  are  not 
personal  Injuries,  and  that  a  program 
should  be  sulopted  and  a  low  threshold 
should  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate.  But, 
like  all  situations  which  present  them- 
selves to  the  Senate,  we  do  not  always 
find  ourselves  going  so  far  and  as  far  as 
we  should  go  and  then  stop.  This  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  goes  beyond  the 
realm  of  reason  to  establish  a  program 
for  no-fault  insurance. 

First,  I  think  there  are  Involved  very 
serious  constitutional  matters.  The  first 
constitutional  matter  is  in  the  bill  that 
is  before  us.  We  impose  on  all  insurance 
companies  in  the  United  States,  to  be 
collected  by  the  States,  a  2-percent  levy 
or  tax,  or  whatever  one  may  wish  to  call 
it,  on  all  Insurance  premiums.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  imposes  that  "fevy,  not 
to  be  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  by  the  respective  States. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  have  a  very  seri- 
ous question  because  of  over  $7  billion 
worth  of  insurance  premiums,  or  $140 
million  in  taxes,  we  have  the  very  serious 
question  that  this  is,  in  fact,  a  revenue 
measure  which  should  commence  In  the 
House  and  not  in  the  Senate. 
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We  have  a  serious  matter  in  relation 

to  the  2  percent,  also,  because  it  is  a  Fed- 
eral statute  which  gives  the  authority  to 
the  respective  States,  to  be  utilized  as  the 
States  see  fit. 

The  next  objection  to  that  is  that,  if  an 
Insurance  company  does  not  pay  the  2 
percent  to  the  respective  States,  then  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  shall  so  notify  the 
Insurance  commission  of  that  State,  and 
the  insurance  commission  shall  deny  to 
that  insurance  company  the  right  to  do 
business  in  that  State. 

More  important,  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  program  of  rehabilitation  or  emer- 
gency services  in  the  respective  States, 
as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  the  money  that 
apparently  is  to  be  collected  by  the  in- 
surance commissioner  of  the  State  will 
not  be  paid  in  to  the  State  and  will  not 
even  be  paid  to  the  United  States  of 
Amenca,  under  the  bill,  but  it  will  be 
paid  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  So  I  sus- 
pect all  insurance  companies  will  sit  down 
and  write  out  a  check  directly  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW.  It  is  not  budgeted  funds; 
it  is  not  appropriated  funds.  He  shall 
spend  it  as  he  so  desires  within  the  re- 
spective State  from  whence  it  came,  even 
to  the  extent  of  giving  moneys  for  pri- 
vate grants,  for  private  studies  relevant 
to  this  matter;  it  is  not  enciunbered  in 
any  way,  and  it  is  a  misuse  of  the  premi- 
um dollars  of  the  individual  who  pays 
them  into  the  respective  insurance  com- 
panies. 

We  also  have  a  very  serious  problem  in 
that  if  rehabilitation  services  are  set  out 
and  if  they  go  into  existence  and  if  the 
individual  recovers  and  does  not  utilize 
the  existence  of  the  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice, he  is  penalized  for  up  to  50  percent 
of  his  recovery,  and  that  penalty  is  not 
earned  by  the  Government  but  by  the 
insurance  company  which  determines 
that  he  did  not  make  use  of  the  State 
rehabilitation  services  and,  therefore,  it 
makes  a  judgment  that  the  individual 
who  has  recovered  by  reason  of  an  acci- 
dent a  money  amount  wUl  be  penalized 
up  to  50  percent  of  that  amount  because 
he  did  not  take  advantage  of  a  govern- 
mental rehabilitation  service. 

Mr.  President,  since  when  have  we  said 
to  any  individual  in  this  Nation  who  re- 
covered a  money  judgment  as  a  result  of 
an  automobile  accident  that,  "You  will 
lose  a  percentage  of  that  money  judg- 
ment if  you  do  not  go  to  the  Government 
rehabilitation  service  and  take  advantage 
of  that  rehabilitation  service  the  State 
renders." 

First,  in  this  bill  we  take  away  his  tort 
Uability  and  say,  "You  cannot  file  a  suit 
in  court  and  recover,  and  we  are  going  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  how  much 
you  will  recover  from  the  insurance 
company,"  and  then  we  say  after  we  do 
that,  "If  you  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  rehabilitation  service  we  are  going  to 
penalize  you  for  up  to  50  percent  of  your 
recovery  or  judgment,  as  the  case  may 
be." 

Mr.  President,  what  does  that  mean 
to  a  State  like  mine,  or  a  State  Uke  yours, 
if  the  only  rehabilitation  service  is  50 
or  75  miles  away?  Does  he  have  to  make 
that  trip  instead  of  going  to  his  doctor? 
Does  he  have  to  take  that  trip  rather 
than  seek  rehabilitation  elsewhere?  But 
under  this  bill  the  insurance  company 


that  sends  in  the  check  decides  he  has 
not  been  going  to  the  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice and,  therefore,  he  can  be  denied  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  amount  they  have 
allocated  as  a  result  of  the  injury  he  sus- 
tained in  the  automobile  accident. 

I  think  we  have  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous due  process  questions  we  have  had 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  a  long 
time.  Therefore,  this  Senator,  who  is  not 
opposed  to  no-fault,  who  feels  that  a 
low  threshold  bill  should,  in  fact,  be 
adopted  by  this  body,  has  seen  this  bill 
enlarged  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have 
some  of  the  most  wild  questions  in  it: 
The  imposition  of  the  2-percent  levy  or 
tax;  and  tomorrow  I  will  present  numer- 
ous cases  decided  by  the  courts  that  this 
does  constitute  a  tax  and  is  unconsti- 
tutional for  the  specific  purposes  be- 
cause, by  the  way,  the  premium  payer 
is  having  2  percent  of  his  premiums  paid 
into  the  State  Government,  but  the  pe- 
destrian, who  may  be  involved  in  an  ac- 
cident, pays  nothing  but  has  all  the 
benefits  of  a  tax  levied  on  an  Individual 
group.  So  we  have  tremendous  questions. 
I  hope  this  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  not  to  be 
lost  in  committee,  because  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  on  that  committee,  and 
this  Senator  is  on  that  committee.  I  want 
a  bill  on  this  floor,  but  I  do  not  want  a 
bill  that  says  to  the  American  individual 
who  has  been  injured  and  who  received 
compensation  from  his  insurance  com- 
pany, that  if  that  insurance  company 
decided  he  has  not  been  going  to  the 
federally  and  State  subsidized  rehabili- 
tation center  they  can  take  away  up  to 
50  percent  of  his  recovery,  because  some- 
how or  other  big  brother  has  not  gotten 
that  big,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  Act,  which  provides 
that  no  premiums  shall  be  used,  and  no 
Imposition  on  those  premlimis  shall  be 
used  for  anything  other  than  those  things 
related  to  the  insurance  field;  but  this 
bill  imposes  a  2 -percent  levy;  1  percent 
on  all  insurance  premiums  for  rehabili- 
tation services,  and  1  percent  for  emer- 
gency ambulance  and  vehicle  programs 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  plajong  with  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  money — approxi- 
mately, as  far  as  last  year  is  concerned, 
$150  million — that  has  to  be  distributed, 
not  to  the  State  governments  so  that  it 
can  be  appropriated  by  their  respective 
agencies  and  by  their  legislatures,  but 
directly  to  the  Insurance  commissioners 
of  the  States,  imbudgeted,  imallocated, 
with  no  means  at  all  by  which  the  States 
shall  say,  other  than  to  the  Insurance 
commissioner,  how  to  spend  it.  And  if  a 
State  does  not  have  rehabilitation  serv- 
ice, they  say  2  percent  is  paid  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW— not  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States,  but  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW — again,  unappropriated 
funds  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  shall  determine  by  him- 
self how  those  fimds  shall  be  allocated 
back  to  the  respective  States,  and  he  can 
even  utilize  those  funds  for  grants — 
private  grants — under  the  terms  of  the 
biU. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  there  are  a 
few  things  that  have  to  be  knocked  out 
of  the  bill  so  that  it  can  be  a  no-fault 


bill,  and  not  a  bill  that  raises  serious 
questions  under  the  Constituion,  under 
the  due  process  clause,  under  Article  I, 
clause  7,  section  1,  under  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act. 

So  some  very  serious  questions  have 
to  be  determined  before  this  bill  can  be 
in  a  position  where  it  can  be  acted  on  by 
the  Senate. 

I  can  only  say,  under  those  circum- 
stances, that  I  hope  we  do  honestly  and 
logically  debate  this  bill,  and  I  hope  we 
are  not  harassed  by  editorials,  when  our 
local  papers  will  tell  us  that  somebody  is 
going  to  do  this  or  somebody  is  going 
to  do  that  because  of  no  fault,  because 
we  have  staffs  down  here  that  get  very 
enthusiastic  about  their  allegiance  to 
bills  on  occasion;  but  this  is  one  time 
when  the  staff  and  the  Senate  had  better 
take  a  good  look  at  what  it  is  doing. 

We  are  not  here  to  violate  the  Consti- 
tution, and  we  are  not  here  to  say  that 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  is  of  no 
value  any  more.  We  are  not  here  to  deny 
individuals  any  access  to  the  due  process 
of  law.  We  have  not  gotten  so  flimsy  in 
our  bureaucratic  operations  that  we 
should  say  that  an  insurance  compsmy 
is  going  to  make  a  determination  to  deny 
a  person  50  percent  of  his  recovery  as  a 
result  of  an  automobile  injiuy.  We  have 
not  gotten  to  the  point  where  we  say  that 
we  are  taking  large  sums  of  money,  over 
$100  million  or  more  a  year,  and  deter- 
mining that  they  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  or  an  insurance  com- 
missioner in  a  State,  without  going 
through  the  constitutional  processes,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  that  it  will  be  determined  by 
the  legislature  and  that  it  will  be  budg- 
eted by  the  legislative  body. 

These  are  the  problems  we  fswie  in 
this  bill.  That  is  why  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  should  take  a  hard  and  fast 
look,  not  at  the  basic  concept  of  no  fault, 
because  it  is  about  time  we  did  some- 
thing for  the  individual  who  has  to  wait 
a  year  or  2  years  for  a  recovery.  It  is 
about  time  we  did  something  in  this 
country  for  those  who  suffer  the  most 
and  recover  the  least,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  said. 

He  is  exactly  right,  but  when  he  says 
this  is  something  for  those  who  suffer 
most  and  recover  least,  and  then  he 
writes  into  the  bill  that  if  that  person 
does  not  come  to  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Service,  an  insurance  company  can  make 
a  judgment  that  he  can  be  denied  50  per- 
cent of  the  recovery,  then  I  say  we  are  not 
solving  the  problem  of  the  individual 
who  is  in  an  automobile  accident  at  all. 
We  are  solving  the  problem  of  getting 
money  from  the  RehabUitation  Service 
and  getting  money  from  the  Insurance 
company  for  the  Rehabilitation  Service, 
and  Ignoring  the  individual. 

I  hope  we  debate  this  matter  further 
tomorrow.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
certainly  proposes  to  pursue  it.  Again.  I 
raise  the  very  serious  question  as  to 
whether  this  bill  should  be  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  not  having  it  go  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Bills  should  go  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  in- 
volve themselves  in  judicial  proceedings, 
civil  and  criminal,  generally.  This  bill  also 
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involves  Federal  courts  and  judges.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  wide  open  to  flagrant  re- 
quests that  States  can  get,  through  a 
Federal  tax,  2  percent  on  all  insurance 
premiums. 

By  the  way,  they  will  not  call  it  a  tax, 
Mr.  President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
go  so  far,  as  not  wanting  to  call  it  a  tax, 
that  they  say  in  the  bill  insurance  com- 
panies can  deduct  that  amount  as  a 
standard  business  deduction.  But  they 
have  to  pay  it.  They  cannot  obviate  the 
fact  that  they  must  pay  it,  because  if 
they  do  not,  the  insurance  commissioner, 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  HEW, 
shall  deny  them  the  right  to  do  business 
in  the  State.  Therefore,  it  is  not  a  busi- 
ness deduction.  It  is  not  a  standard  de- 
duction. It  is  an  absolute,  necessary  im- 
position of  a  2-percent  tax  on  all  insur- 
ance firms,  or  they  will  be  denied  the 
right  to  do  business  in  the  respective 
States. 

If.  in  fact,  we  can  establish  this  as  a 
matter  of  law  tomorrow,  then  this  meas- 
ure must  originate  in  the  House,  or  these 
sections  must  be  taken  out  of  the  bill, 
because  it  is  in  fact  a  revenue  measure. 

Therefore,  I  look  forward  to  the  debate 
tomorrow.  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  read 
all  the  remarks  made  this  afternoon.  I 
hope  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  helpful, 
for  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  other 
Senators,  to  place  in  the  Record  mate- 
rial that  will  bear  on  this  matter  of  the 
motion  for  reference  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  two-page  memorandum 
that  bears  on  the  question  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson  Act,  and  the  proposed  ref- 
erence of  the  bill  now  before  us  to  thf 
Judiciary  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randxun  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Thb  McCarban-Fisrcuson  Act  and  the 

Senate  Judiciart  Committze 

background 

( 1 )  Prior  to  1944  Insurance  was  considered 
a  matter  of  Intrastate  commerce. 

(2)  In  1944  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
that  the  business  of  insurance  was  interstate 
In  nature  and  was  therefore  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  federal  gOTernment. 

(3)  In  order  to  preserve  the  traditional  role 
of  the  States,  Congress  passed  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  In  1945.  The  act  provided  that 
the  business  of  Insurance  would  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  several  states  to  the  extent 
those  laws  related  to  the  regulation  or  taxa- 
tion ot  the  business  Insurance.  The  McCarran 
Act  also  said  that  no  act  of  Congress  would  be 
construed  to  invalidate,  impair  or  supersede 
any  law  enacted  by  any  state  ....  unless 
such  act  specifically  related  to  the  business 
of  insurance.  .  .  ." 

Does  S.  945  Impact  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act 

(1)  It  Is  clear  that  S.  945  Impacts  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  Act  because  S.  945  Is  an  Act 
of  Congress  which  specifically  relates  to  the 
"business  of  Insurance." 

Because  S.  945  Impacts  the  McCarran-Fer- 
guson  Act  Does  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Have  Jurisdiction 

(1)  The  Senate  Judiciary's  Jurisdiction 
over  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  was  tied  to 
the  anti-trust  Issues  with  which  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson Act  dealt. 


(2)  Because  an  Act  of  Congress  "specifical- 
ly relates  to  the  business  of  insurance  and 
therefore  falls  within  the  requirements  of 
section  2(b)  of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act, 
it  is  not  necessarily  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  legislation  determines  the  ap- 
propriate Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  and 
not  the  fact  that  section  2(b)  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson Act  is  impacted.  For  ex- 
amples, the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee had  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  several 
recent  pieces  of  legislation  which  "specifical- 
ly related  to  the  business  of  insurance."  The 
crime  insurance  act,  the  riot  reinsurance 
program,  and  the  federal  fiood  Insurance 
program  were  all  handled  exclusively  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  did  not  examine  that 
legislation. 

(5)  The  automobile  Insurance  system  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  In  1967  the  Congress  com- 
missioned a  two  year  study  of  the  automobile 
Insurance  system.  The  legislation  authorizing 
and  directing  that  study  was  handled  in  the 
Senate  and  House  Commerce  Committees. 
The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  did  not 
handle  that  legislation.  At  no  time  has  the 
Senate  Parllmentarian  referred  legislation 
effecting  the  automobile  Insurance  system  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian has  referred  that  legislation  to 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

CONCLtraiON 

Because  S.  945  impacts  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  any  claim 
to  Jurisdiction  over  S.  945. 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe  the  memoran- 
dum is  a  balanced  presentation  of  the 
question. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  very  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CtrRTis), 
on  August  2,  outlined  12  constitutional 
questions  raised  by  S.  945.  Congressional 
Record,  volume  118,  part  10,  page  27090. 
Attached  are  1  to  2  page  summaries  of 
the  applicable  law  regarding  each  of 
these  12  questions.  These  summaries  re- 
veal that  there  is  little  question  regard- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  S.  945.  It  is 
clear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

St7MM ARIES  TO   12  QUESTIONS  RAISED  BT  S.  945 

Q.  Can  Congress,  In  view  of  the  10th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  overthrow 
the  basic  tort  law  of  a  State  as  exemplified 
by  that  State's  adoption  of  the  common  law 
or  civil  law,  subsequent  statutory  enactments 
and  the  Judicial  decisions  rendered  by  the 
courts  of  the  State? 

A.  It  is  well  settled  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment can  pursuant  to  its  commerce  p>ow- 
er,  prosp'ictiiclp  alter  and  even  replace  state 
statutory  and  common  law  causes  of  Etctlon. 
For  example,  in  the  Second  Employers'  Lia- 
bility Cases,  223  U.S.  1  (1911)  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Federal  Employee's  Liability  Act,  1908,  as 
amended  1910,  36  Stat.  291.  C.143.  This  leg- 
islation  preempted  state  statutory  and  com- 
mon law  causes  of  action  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  railroad  employees  within  inter- 
state commerce.  It  substituted  in  place  of 
these  state  common  law  remedies,  tort  ac- 
tions without  the  traditional  common  law 
defenses  of  contributory  negligence,  assump- 
tion of  risk  and  the  fellow  servant  rule. 

The  only  possible  limitation  upon  this  Fed- 
eral power  emanates  from  the  Due  Process 
Clause,  which  may  require  that  the  abolition 
of  an  existing  cause  of  action  be  accompanied 


by  an  adequate  substitute  remedy.  There  is 
little  question  that  the  first  party  insurance 
system  contemplated  by  S.  945  constitutes 
an  adequate  substitute  remedy.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
in  New  York  Central  v.  White,  243  U.S.  188 
(1917)  held  that  a  no-fault  workmen's  com- 
pensation remedy  was  an  adequate  substitute 
for  common  law  fault  causes  of  action.  Since 
Senate  S.  945  provides  more  extensive  cover- 
age than  does  a  worlunen's  compensation 
statute,  it  is  by  definition  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute. 

These  decisions  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
long  settled  general  rule  that  the  Constitu- 
tion "does  not  forbid  the  creation  of  new 
rights,  or  the  abolition  of  old  ones  recognized 
by  the  common  law.  to  attain  a  permissible 
legislative  object."  Silver  v.  Silver,  280  U.S. 
117  (1929)  at  112. 

Q.  Can  Congress  deny  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Courts  to  enforce  the  Federal  rights 
which  would  be  created  under  S.  945,  ex- 
cept diversity  of  citizen  cases? 

A.  It  is  long  been  settled  that  sJthough 
Congress  cannot  Interfere  with  the  original 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  other 
federal  courts  ".  .  .  derive  their  Jurisdiction 
wholly  from  the  exercise  o*  the  authority 
to  "ordain  and  establish'  inferior  courts,  con- 
ferred on  Congress  by  Article  III.  J  1  of  the 
Constitution."  Lockerty  v.  Phillips,  319  U.S. 
182  (1943)  at  187.  This  power  to  "ordain 
and  estaUlsh"  Inferior  courts  Includes  the 
power  "of  .  .  .  witholding  jurisdiction  from 
them  in  the  exact  degree  ann  character 
which  to  Congress  may  seem  proper  for  the 
public  good.'  "  (emphasis  supplied)  319  U.S. 
at  387. 

Q.  Can  Congress  Impose  standards  for  reg- 
ulation of  attorneys'  fees  in  cases  before 
State  courts? 

A.  Where  Congress  has  by  statute  created 
a  right,  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law.  In 
many  casee  It  has  also  provided  for  the  award 
of  attorneys'  fees.  See,  e.g.,  15  U.S.C.  §  15; 
(antitrust  laws);  42  U.S.C.  §  20O0e-5  (civil 
rights  laws) ;  50  App.  U.S.C.  i  2109(c)  (emer- 
gency price  control  laws).  It  follows  that 
Congress  may  also  set  a  standard  for  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  attorneys'  fees,  to 
the  same  manner  that  It  has  set  standards 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  under  the  fed- 
eral antitrust  and  price  control  laws. 

Section  105  of  S.  945  has  Imposed  a  "rea- 
sonable" standard  which  Is  to  be  measured 
In  part  by  the  expenditure  of  time — a  fac- 
tor traditionally  used  In  any  determination 
of  what  constitutes  a  "reasonable"  fee. 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp.  v.  Gold- 
wyn,  328  F.2d  190  (9th  Clr.  1964),  cert, 
denied,  379  U.S.  880  (1964) . 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Coxirt  has 
clearly  stated  In  Testa  v.  Katt.  330  U.S.  386 
(1947)  that  a  state  court  mast  enforce  fed- 
eral statutory  provisions  for  damages  and 
reasonable  attorneys'  fees: 

[T]he  obligation  of  states  to  enforce  these 
federal  Laws  Is  not  lessened  by  reason  of  the 
form  In  which  they  are  cast  or  the  remedy 
which  they  provide.  Id.  at  391. 

Q.  Can  Federal  insurance  requirements  al- 
ter basic  State  contract  law  causes  of  action? 

A.  Although  a  State  may  not  pass  any  law 
impairing  the  obligation  of  contract  (Article 
I,  §10  of  the  Constitution) ,  it  Is  clear  that  the 
Federal  government  Is  not  subject  to  this 
prohibition:  "The  Contract  Clause,  of  course, 
is  a  limitation  on  state  rather  than  federal 
action."  John  McShain,  Inc.  v.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 205  F.  2d  882,  883  (U.S.  App.  D.C. 
1953)  cert.  den.  346  U.S.  900  (1953) . 

The  only  limitation  upon  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  the  Fifth  Amendment  Due  Proc- 
ess requirement  that  the  restraint  or  impair- 
ment be  reasonable.  E.g..  Highland  v.  Russell 
Car  and  Snow  Plant  Co.,  279  U.S.  253  (1929). 

The  Court  has  repeatedly  upheld  Congres- 
sional legislation  that  has  Impaired  contracts 
pursuant  to  the  commerce  power.  In  fact,  as 
early  as  1899  the  Supreme  Court  held  that: 
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"The  provision  In  the  Constitution  (Due 
Process)  does  not,  as  we  believe,  exclude 
Congress  from  legislating  with  regards  to  con- 
tracts of  the  above  nature  while  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  Its  constitutional  right  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States."  Addyson  Pipe 
and  Steel  v.  United  States.  175  U.S.  211  (1899) 
at  229. 

Since  1944  Insxirance  has  been  subject  to 
the  commerce  power.  Consequently,  any  fed- 
eral statute  regulating  Interstate  commerce 
can  amend,  alter  or  abolish  Insurance  con- 
tract obligations  provided  that  such  regu- 
lation Is  reasonably  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  "great  purposes  for  which  the  national 
government  was  created."  Highland  v.  Russell 
Car  and  Snow  Plant  Co.,  supra,  at  261. 

Q.  Can  Congress  contravene  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws  Including  cases  of 
workers  not  in  Interstate  commerce? 

A.  No  constitutional  questions  are  pre- 
sented since  8.  945,  as  amended,  will  not  alter 
In  any  way  or  form  existing  and  fut\ire  State 
worlunen's  compensation  legislation. 

The  original  Intent  of  S.  945  was  to  leave 
workmen's  compensation  legislation  un- 
touched. It  attempted  to  do  this  by  making 
workmen's  compeflsatlon  primary  rather 
than  secondary — as  Is  the  rule  In  most  States. 
However,  It  has  been  called  to  our  attention 
that  workmen's  compensation  Is  secondary 
rather  than  primary  In  several  States  and  to 
this  extent  the  present  wording  of  S.  946 
would  alter  the  eftect  of  several  state  statutes. 
Consequently,  an  amendment  to  S.  946  will 
be  offered  by  Senator  Stevenson,  No.  1374. 
that  will  cure  this  difficulty  by  providing 
that  S.  945  wUl  not  affect  existing  and  future 
State  workmen's  compensation  legislation. 

Q.  Can  Congress  require  the  executive 
branch  of  State  government  to  Interpet  and 
enforce  Federal  laws? 

Q.  Can  Congress  delegate  to  the  States 
optional  authority  to  Interpret,  make  regula- 
tions for.  and  enforce  a  Federal  law? 

A.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  Con- 
gress clearly  has  the  authority  to  establish 
broad  policies  and  standards  In  a  federal  law 
which  may  be  supplemented  by  subordinate 
State  regulation.  E.g..  Butte  City  Water  Co. 
V.  Baker,  196  U.S.  119   (1905). 

S.  945  Is  m  no  way  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  federal  legislative  power  to  the 
States.  It  offers  a  workable  solution  to  a 
national,  complex  problem  by  establishing 
federal  policy,  standards  and  guidelines 
which  will  be  supplemented  by  state  regula- 
tions and  administration.  Such  federal-state 
cooperation  is  clearly  constitutional  and  has 
been  recognized  as  such  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  For  example,  speaking  specifically 
about  Insurance  In  Prudential  Insuraruie  Co. 
v.  Benjamin,  328  U.S.  408  (1946),  the  Court 
noted ; 

For  great  reasons  of  policy  and  history  not 
now  necessary  to  restate,  [the  federal  and 
state  governments]  were  separated.  They 
were  not  forbidden  to  cooperate  or  by  doing 
so  to  achieve  legislature  consequences,  par- 
ticularly In  the  great  (field)  of  regulating 
commerce  .  .  .  which,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
neither  could  accomplish  In  Isolated  exertion. 
328  U.S.  at  439. 

Q.  Can  a  federal  law  grant  Insurers  an  am- 
biguous and  broad  right  to  reimbursement 
for  benefits  paid? 

A.  Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  Is  af- 
forded great  leeway  in  implementing  Its 
powers : 

Even  though  Congress.  In  the  choice  of 
means  to  effect  a  permissible  regulation  of 
commerce,  must  conform  to  due  process  .  .  . 
It  Is  evident  that  where,  as  here,  the  means 
chosen  are  appropriate  to  the  permissible 
end,  there  Is  little  scope  for  the  operation  of 
the  due  process  clause  (emphasis  supplied) 
Virginia  Ry.  v.  Federation,  300  U.S.  515  (1937) 
at  558. 

Section  112  of  S.  945  precludes  reimburse- 
ment except  for  certain  specified  purposes. 
In  those  few  instances  when  reimbursement 


is  permitted,  it  constitutes  appropriate  means 
to  Implement  federal  policy  which  is  appar- 
ent In  both  the  plain  wording  of  the  relm- 
btirsement  provisions  and  the  explanation 
set  out  in  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Report.  No.  92-891,  92nd  Congress,  2d  Ses- 
sion (1972) .  Nor  are  these  provisions  ambigu- 
ous. In  fact,  the  limited  provisions  for  reim- 
b\irsement  that  do  exist  are  very  specific 
regarding  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  re- 
imbursement : 

Section  104  provides  that  any  payments 
"made  by  an  Insiirer  which  are  deemed  not 
to  be  legally  owing  ...  are  debts  owed  to  the 
Insxirer  and  recoverable  by  It  as  any  other 
debt,  and  may.  pursuant  to  the  regulations 
of  the  State  insurance  regulatory  authority, 
be  offset  against  future  benefits  payable." 

Section  203(a)  (3)  provides  that  whenever 
a  non-occupant  of  a  motor  vehicle  is  Injured, 
he  may  proceed  against  the  Insurer  of  any 
Involved  motor  vehicle.  The  section  then 
provides  that  the  Insurer  paying  the  Injured 
victim  shall  "thereafter  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  insurers  or  self-Insurers  of  any 
other  Involved  motor  vehicles  contributions 
in  equal  shares  for  the  benefits  paid  and  the 
cost  of  processing  the  claim." 

Provisions  Identical  to  the  above  quoted 
provision  In  section  203(a)(3)  are  provided 
for  in  sections  301(a)(3)  and  301(c)(2). 

Section  302  permits  reimbursement  for 
benefits  paid  to  any  person  Injured  by  one 
"engaging  In  criminal  conduct"  from  any  re- 
covery "received  by,  and  actuaUy  available 
to"  the  claimant. 

Clearly,  these  reimbursement  provisions 
are  ( 1 )  appropriate  and  reasonable  means  to 
implement  legitimate  Congressional  policy 
goals;  and  (2)  extremely  precise  regarding 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  reimburse- 
ment. 

Q.  Can  Congress,  In  accord  with  Section 
107  of  S.  945  impose  an  excessive  fine  pro- 
hibited by  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution? 
A.  Section  107(c)(2)  provides: 
An  Insurer  who  violates  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  assessed  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  $5,000  for  each  policy  he  Issues  In  vio- 
lation of  such  parsgraph.  (Emphasis  added) . 
Federal  courts  have  generally  held  that  the 
Eighth  Amendment  prohibition  o'  excessive 
fines  does  not  apply  to  civil  penalties.  E.  g., 
Zwick  V.  Freeman.  373  F.2d  110  (2d  Clr.) 
cert,  denied.  389  U.S.  835  (1967);  Vnited 
States  V.  Stagland.  242  F.  2d  834  (7th  Clr. 
1967). 

Even  If  the  Eighth  Amendment  Is  held 
to  be  applicable  to  this  provision  of  S.  945.  It 
Is  clear  that  a  penalty  of  $5,000  Is  not  con- 
stitutionally excessive.  Indeed  many  federal 
statutes  punish  "white  collar"  offenses  not 
only  with  $5,000  fines  but  also  with  possible 
Imprisonment,  E.g..  Securities  Act  of  1933,  15 
U.S.C.A.j  77X  (1971)  ($5,000  fine  And/or  five 
years  imprisonment) ;  Fair  Credit  Reporting 
Act.  15  Ufl.CA.  §  1681(q)-(r)  (1972)  ($5,000 
fine  and /or  one  year  Imprisonment) . 

Q.  Can  a  Federal  act  Impose  a  penalty 
which  may  be  enforced  through  State  cotorts 
only? 

A.  There  Is  nothing  In  S.  945  which  alters 
the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  federal  courts,  or 
provides  that  penalties  in  the  biU  must  be 
enforced  only  through  state  courts.  However, 
even  If  the  federal  no-fault  scheme  did  im- 
pose a  penalty  which  was  enforceable  only 
through  a  state  court.  It  Is  well  settled  that 
this  Is  constitutionally  permissible.  In  Testa 
V.  Katt,  330  U.S.  386  (1947),  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  supremacy  clause  of  the 
constitution  requires  states  to  enforce  fed- 
eral penal  laws.  As  Testo  noted  this  practice 
is  deeply  rooted  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try: 

The  first  Congress  that  convened  after  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  conferred  Juris- 
diction upon  the  state  courts  to  enforce  Im- 
portant federal  civil  laws,  and  succeeding 
congresses  conferred  on  the  states  Jurisdic- 


tion over  federal  crimes  and  actions  for  pen- 
alties and  forfeitures.  330  U.S.  at  389-90 
(footnotes  omitted). 

Q.  Can  Congress  contravene  State  laws  gov- 
erning the  legal  rate  of  interest  on  contracts? 
A.  Section  104(a)  of  S.  946  regulates  the 
rate  of  mterest  on  one  kind  of  contract  only : 
that  which  provides  for  the  payment  for 
basic  economic  losses  by  an  insurer.  The  busi- 
ness of  insurance  is  part  of  interstate  com- 
merce; therefore,  it  is  subject  to  regulation 
by  Congress.  United  States  v.  Southeastern 
Underwriters  Ass'n.  322  U.S.  533  (1945).  Ac- 
cordingly, if  Congress  could  reasonably  find 
that  the  rate  of  Interest  Imposed  on  Insur- 
ance payments  will  affect  this  aspect  of  com- 
merce, it  may  regulate  such  rates.  United 
States  V.  Darby.  312  U.S.  100  (1941)  (Congress 
may  regulate  substandard  wages  because  they 
affect  interstate  commerce ) ;  United  States 
V.  Perry.  426  F.  2d  1073  (2d  Clr.  1070)  (Con- 
gress may  prohibit  extortionate  credit  trans- 
actions that  affect  and  are  carried  on  through 
Interstate  commerce) . 

Congress  has  a  rational  basis  for  believing 
that  the  Imposition  of  a  fixed  and  uniform 
rate  of  Interest  Is  necessary  to  assure  the 
periodic  payment  for  basic  economic  losses 
as  the  losses  occur.  S.  Rep.  No.  92-891.  92nd 
Cong..  2d  Sess.  4  (1972).  It  may.  therefore, 
constitutionally  regulate  those  Interest  rates. 
Where  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate 
an  activity,  such  power  may  be  extended  to 
supersede  or  pre-empt  any  state  regulation 
of  the  same  activity.  EHe  RJi.  Co.  v.  New 
York,  233  U.S.  671  (1914).  Thus,  since  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  regulate  the  rate  of 
Interest  on  payments  for  basic  economic 
losses  under  an  Insurance  contract.  It  may 
do  so  in  contravention  of  any  state  law. 

Q.  Can  Congress  contravene  State  laws 
regarding  assignments  of  contractual  claims 
or  benefits? 

A.  Pursuant  to  Its  power  to  regulate  In- 
terstate commerce.  Congress  may  limit  the 
scope  of  an  individual's  freedom  to  contract. 
Addyson  Pipe  A  Steel  v.  United  States,  175 
U.S.  211,  229  (1899).  The  Insurance  Industry 
Is  within  the  regulatory  authority  of  Con- 
gress for  It  is  part  of  interstate  commerce. 
United  States  v.  Southeastern  Underwriters 
Ass'n,  322  U£.  633  (1946).  Accordingly,  by 
this  authority.  Congress  may  constltution- 
aUy  restrict  the  right  to  assign  by  contract 
any  benefits  received  under  S.  946  by  render- 
ing such  a  contract  unenforceable.  Likewise, 
it  may,  for  a  valid  Constitutional  purpose, 
exempt  certain  monies  from  attachment  or 
garnishment.  See  Hodgson  v.  Cleveland 
Municipal  Court,  326  F.  Supp.  419  (N.  D.  Ohio 
1971)  (Congress  can  limit  garnishment  of 
wages) . 

Thus,  having  the  power  to  restrict  the 
freedom  to  assign  such  benefits,  Congress 
may  constitutionally  preempt  or  contravene 
any  state  law  regulating  assignments.  Erie 
RJt.  Co.  V.  New  York.  233  U.S.  671  (1914). 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  comment 
also  that  the  assessments  that  were  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
just  now — 1  percent  for  rehabilitation 
and  1  percent  for  emergency  medical 
facilities — apply  only  to  States  which 
have  not  adopted  a  no-fault  system. 
States  which  adopt  a  no-fault  system 
would  not  be  subject  to  those  assess- 
ments. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  might 
be  helpful  to  call  attention  to  an  amend- 
ment which  has  been  printed  and  filed, 
to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  and  of  which  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  among  other 
Senators,  is  a  cosponsor.  This  amend- 
ment, which  I  anticipate  would  be  ac- 
cepted and  adopted,  responds,  I  beUeve, 
to  many  of  the  concerns  which  have  been 
heretofore  voiced. 
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Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  the  Senator  familiar 
with  the  Cranston  amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it.  I 
am  making  this  statement,  as  they  say, 
on  information  and  belief. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
I  hope  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it  in  the  context  of  the  comments 
that  I  have  made,  because  I  think  that  he 
will  find  that  it  compounds  the  felony, 
and  does  not  correct  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Senator  from  California  picked 
it  up  to  such  an  extent,  not  being  on  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  not  being 
familiar  with  it  to  that  extent,  other 
than  I  assume  he  has  read  all  of  the  de- 
bates, all  of  the  reports,  and  all  of  the 
discussion  we  had. 

I  can  only  say  I  have  read  the  Crans- 
ton amendment  in  relation  to  the  entire 
bill,  and  if  you  look  at  it  objectively,  it 
seems  to  me,  at  least,  that  it  does  not 
correct  the  situation  but  compounds  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful,  then,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  our  exchange  the  amend- 
ment to  which  I  have  made  reference, 
which  is  amendment  No.  1386. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  1386)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  46.  line  3.  delete  all  through  line 
21  on  page  51  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"REHABIHTATION   SEBVICES 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Insurer  or  self-Insurer 
shall  promptly  refer  each  person  to  whom 
benefits  are  paid  or  expected  to  be  paid  for 
three  months  or  more  for  net  basic  economic 
loss  to  the  State  agency  or  agencies  (or  dele- 
gate agencies  designated  by  such  agency  or 
agencies)  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  for  reha- 
bilitation services  approved  under  the  Voca- 
tional RehabUltatlon  Act  (29  U.S.C.  35)  for 
the  provision  of  appropriate  rehabilitation 
services.  An  Insured  may  elect  to  receive 
such  rehabilitation  services,  authorized  by  a 
State  agency  operating  under  the  approved 
State  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  from 
any  private  agency,  organization,  Institution, 
or  Individual  offering  rehabilitation  services 
under  the  State  plan. 

"(b)  If  a  person  who  Is  entitled  to  benefits 
of  a  qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  approved 
self-Insurance  plan  refuses  without  good 
cause  to  accept  appropriate  rehabilitation 
services  available  to  him  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act.  the  Insurer  or  self-Insurer  Is  au- 
thorized, after  thirty  days  notice  In  writing 
to  such  person,  to  make  deductions  from 
any  payment  or  payments  to  which  such  In- 
dividual is  entitled,  until  the  total  of  such 
deductions  equals  50  per  centum  of  such 
Individual's  benefit  or  benefits  for  monthly 
earnings  for  any  morfth  In  which  such  In- 
dividual refuses  without  good  cause  to  ac- 
cept appropriate  rehabilitation  services.  Any 
person  who  refuses  to  accept  appropriate 
rehabilitation  services  avaUable  to  him  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection,  be 
deemed  to  have  doni  so  with  good  cause  if 
( 1 )  he  Is  a  member  or  adherent  of  any  church 
or  religious  sect  which  teaches  Its  members  or 
adherents  to  rely  solely.  In  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  any  physical  or  mental  Impair- 
ment, upon  prayer  or  spiritual  means  through 
the  application  and  use  of  the  teachings  of 


such  church  or  sect,  and  if  he  refuses  solely 
because  of  his  adherence  to  the  teachings  or 
tenets  of  such  church,  or  sect,  or  (2)  If  he 
refuses  because  the  services  are  Inaccessible 
or  Inappropriate  in  terms  of  sound  medical 
practice  and  rehabilitation  standards  which 
shall  take  into  account  as  one  factor  the 
degree  of  extreme  discomfort  Involved  In  the 
prescribed  program  of  rehabUltatlon. 

"(c)  The  State  Insurance  regulatory  au- 
thority is  authorized  to  require  each  Insurer 
writing  qualifying  no-fault  policies  within  a 
State  to  Invest  until  January  1,  1978,  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  premiums 
less  premium  taxes  collected  each  year  from 
the  sale  of  qualifying  no-fault  policies  and 
mandatory  optional  coverages  within  such 
State.  The  State  Insurance  regulatory  au- 
thority shall  prescribe  regulations  which 
shall  set  forth  the  extent  to  which,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  self-insurer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Insurer.  Up  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  investment  may  be  In 
grants,  loans,  or  equity  Investments  in  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  rehabUlta- 
tlon facilities,  In  the  development,  expansion, 
or  Improvement  of  services  to  victims  of  ac- 
cidental harm,  and  In  research,  training,  and 
development  of  new  rehabilitation  tech- 
niques for  victims  of  motor  vehicle  accidents: 
Provided,  That  such  investments  are  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  the  State  vocational  re- 
habilitation plan,  and  are  In  compliance 
vrlth  such  approved  State  plan.  The  remain- 
der of  the  required  Investment  shall  be  paid 
to  such  State  agency  or  agencies  no  later 
than  April  1  of  each  year,  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  exj>ense  of  doing  business  In  the 
State,  and  such  sums  shall  be  expended  by 
such  State  agency  or  agencies  for  the  devel- 
opment, expansion,  or  improvement  of  re- 
habilitation services  to  handicapped  individ- 
uals disabled  In  motor  vehicle  accidents  and 
on  research  and  development  of  new  rehabili- 
tation techniques  and  methods.  Investments 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  may  not  be 
used  by  the  State  agency  for  the  non-Federal 
share  of  payments  required  by  the  Voca- 
tional RehabUltatlon  Act.  Such  State  agency 
or  agencies  shall  submit  to  the  State  Insur- 
ance regulatory  authority  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
make  avaUable  to  the  public  an  annual  ac- 
counting of  aU  grants,  loans,  or  equity  In- 
vestments approved  or  made  by  It  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  State  insurance  regu- 
latory authority  shall  withdraw  the  authority 
to  write  qualifying  no-fault  policies  from  any 
Insiirer  that  falls  to  make  any  Investments 
required  or  disapprove  any  self-Insurance 
plan  if  the  self -insurer  falls  to  make  invest- 
ments required. 

"EMERCENCT   MEDICAL  SERVICES 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  (1)  Each  Insurer  virritlng 
qualifying  no-fault  policies  within  a  State 
and  any  self-insurer  shall  assist  the  State 
emergency  medical  committee  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  an  effective  and 
adequate  emergency  medical  services  system 
for  victims  of  motor  vehicle  accidents.  As 
used  In  this  section,  the  term  "State  emer- 
gency medical  committee"  means  a  commit- 
tee composed  of  a  designee  of  the  State 
agency  administering  or  supervising  the 
State  highway  safety  program  approved 
under  section  402  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  of  the  State  health  authority  approved 
for  purposes  of  this  section  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  of 
the  State  Insurance  regulatory  authority. 

"(2)  Such  State  emergency  medical  com- 
mittee shall  coordinate  investments  made 
under  this  section  and  Insure  that  such  In- 
vestments are  made  In  conformance  with 
State  and  Federal  laws  related  to  the  devel- 
opment and  planning  of  State  and  area  com- 
prehensive emergency  medical  services  sys- 
tems. 


"(3)  Each  governmental  unit  to  which 
funds  are  paid  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shaU  prepare  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
vision of  a  State  or  area  comprehensive  emer- 
gency medical  services  system  which  plan 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  he  shall  prescribe  before  any 
funds  made  available  under  this  section  can 
be  Invested.  Such  regulations  shall  include 
all  elements  of  regulations  established  by 
such  Secretary  to  govern  Federal  grants  or 
contracts  for  comprehensive  emergency  medi- 
cal services  systems. 

"(b)   The  State  insurance  regulatory  au- 
thority is  authorized  to  require  each  insurer 
writing  quality   no-fault  policies  within  a 
State  to  invest  untU  January  1,  1978,  1  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  premiums  less 
premium  taxes  collected  efMsh  year  from  the 
sale  of  qtialifylng  no-fault  policies  and  man- 
datory optional  coverages  within  such  State. 
The   State    Insurance    regulatory    authority 
shall  prescribe  regulations  which  shall  set 
forth  the  extent  to  which,  for  purposes  of 
this    subsection,    a    self-Insurer    shall    be 
deemed  to  be  an  Insurer.  Up  to  50  per  cen- 
tum of  such  Investments  may  be  In  grants, 
loans,  or  equity  Investments  in  emergency 
medical    and   transportation   facilities   and 
equipment  and  the  operation  of  emergency 
medical  services  programs  within  such  State: 
Provided,  That  such  Investments  are  in  con- 
formance with  the  State  or  area  plans  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this 
section  and  are  deemed  as  amendments  to 
such  plans  and  as  such  are  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved In  accordance  with  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  remainder  of  the  re- 
quired Investments  shall  be  paid  to  the  State 
emergency  medical  committee  no  later  than 
April   1   of  each  year,  as  an  ordinary  and 
necessary  expense  of  doing  business  In  the 
State,  and  shall  be  distributed  by  such  com- 
mittee to  State  or  area  comprehensive  emer- 
gency   medical    services    systems    developed 
pursuant  to  subsection   (a)  (3)   of  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  That  such  distributions  are 
In  conformance  with  such  State  or  area  plans 
and   are   deemed   as   amendments   to   such 
plans  and  as  such  are  reviewed  and  approved 
In  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Investments  made  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  applied  to  the  non-Federal  share 
of  grants  made  In  support  of  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  service  systems.  The  State 
emergency  medical  committee  shall  submit 
to  the  State  Insurance  regulatory  authority 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  make  available  to  the  public  an  annual 
accounting  of  all  grants,  loans,  or  equity  In- 
vestments approved  or  made  by  it  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  State  Insurance  regu- 
latory authority  shall  withdraw  the  authority 
to  write  qualifying  no-fault  policies  from  any 
Insurer  that  falls  to  make  any  Investments 
reqxilred   or  disapprove   any   self-Insurance 
plan  if  the  self-insurer  faUs  to  make  Invest- 
ments required. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  shaU  cooperate  with  States  and  local 
governmental  units  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing them  to  solve  their  emergency  medical 
service  system  problems,  by  providing  the 
benefit  of  relevant  experience  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  such  departments  In  serv- 
ices, transportation,  communications,  train- 
ing, licensing,  construction,  and  improve- 
ment of  facilities,  equipment,  care,  treat- 
ment, supervision,  inspection,  and  stand- 
ards." 

On  page  54,  between  lines  12  and  13,  Insert 
the  following  and  renumber  clauses  (8)  and 
(9)  accordingly: 
"(8)  section  109  (rehabUiUtlon  services) : 
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"(9)  section  110  (emergency  medical  serv- 
ices);". 

On  page  64,  beginning  on  line  25,  strike 
out  all  through  line  6  on  page  55  and  renum- 
ber clause  (4)  accordingly. 

On  page  59,  beginning  on  line  4,  strike  out 
all  through  line  3  on  page  60  and  reletter 
subsections   (d)   and   (e)   accordingly. 

Mr.  HART.  FinaUy,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  strong  himch  that  there  will  be 
many  speeches  made  and  many  amend- 
ments offered  that  wiU  be  in  response, 
not  to  reading  all  of  the  testimony  and 
analyzing  all  of  the  exhibits,  but  rather 
in  response  to  the  petitions  voiced  by  our 
friends  in  the  industry. 

This  is  not  to  be  criticized.  There  are 
segments  of  the  insurance  industry  and 
the  American  Bar  which  are  affected  by 
this  bill.  I  have  no  doubt  that  statements 
and  amendments  which  reflect  their  very 
strong  reaction  to  this  proposal  will  be 
before  us.  I  would  not  reject  them  out  of 
hand  simply  because  they  have  not  been 
authored  by  someone  who  read  all  the 
transcripts  and  analyzed  all  the  data. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
that  I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  over  the  two-page  analysis  of  the 
McCarran-Ferguson  Act  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

It  is  not  this  Senator's  contention  that 
anything  that  deals  with  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act  must  come  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  things  in  the  field  of  insurance 
that  would  never  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  though  they 
fall  within  the  framework  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson Act.  Obviously,  I  agree 
with  this  memorandum  that  it  was  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  that  asked  for 
the  studies  on  automobiles  and  the  study 
on  recoveries.  Obviously,  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  would  imder  no  circum- 
stances be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee. 

However,  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make 
Is  that  item  5  of  the  matters  for  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary states,  "Revision  and  codification 
of  the  statutes  of  the  United  States." 

If  we  are  talking  about  revision  and 
codification  of  the  statutes,  we  need  not 
talk  about  McCarran-Ferguson,  we  need 
not  talk  about  any  present  statute  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  whether  it  deals  with 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, or  any  other ;  we  are  talking  about 
the  fact  that  we  seek  to  codify  or  to 
revise  an  existing  statute. 

I  would  read  from  this  memorandum, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  my  source,  be- 
cause the  memorandum  says: 

It  is  clear  that  S.  945  Impacts  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson Act  because  S.  945  is  an  Act 
of  Congress  which  specifically  relates  to  the 
"business  of  Insurance." 

Now  we  are  modifying  and  we  are  re- 
defining. We  are  saying  that  we  can  now 
attempt  to  do  something  under  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson, which  is  a  statute,  that 
we  could  not  do  before.  Therefore,  it  has 
an  impact  on  a  statute  of  this  Nation,  and 
having  an  impact  on  it  relative  to  the 
revision  of  it  or  the  codification  of  It, 
it  belongs  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  that 
simple. 


I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  any 
change  in  McCarran-Ferguson  has  to  go 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  am 
arguing  that  the  proposal  would,  in  fact, 
change  an  existing  statute,  revising  the 
intent  of  that  existing  statute,  and  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  revision 
of  statutes  belongs  to  and  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. That  is  all;  no  more. 

Therefore,  if  Senators  seek  to  rewrite 
McCarran-Ferguson,  I  say,  do  not  send  it 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be- 
cause it  deals  in  the  field  of  insurance 
and  Judiciary  does  not.  That  is  my  only 
point.  It  does  not  say  it  amiends  the  stat- 
ute in  this  bill.  It  does  not  say  it  amends 
anything  in  this  bill.  But  it  would  and  in 
fact  does  revise  an  existing  statute,  and 
the  rules  say  that  when  you  revise  an 
existing  statute  that  falls  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Fed- 
eral court  systems  in  the  United  States 
have  been  the  sole  processor  of  actions 
dealing  with  tort  liability  which  involved 
diversity  of  citizenship.  We  are  now 
eliminating  that,  if  this  bill  is  passed. 
Item  1  of  the  matters  falling  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  judicial  proceedings,  civil 
and  criminal,  generally.  We  are  not  ar- 
guing that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary should  take  a  no-fault  insurance 
bill  and  rewrite,  but  it  should  certainly 
be  involved  with  those  sections  of  the 
bill  which  deal  specifically  with  the 
courts,  and  with  the  ability  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  secure  access  to  the  courts  for 
recovery  and  redress  of  injustice. 

I  agree  with  the  memorandum  totally 
and  completely  when  it  says  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  studies  on  automobile 
accidents  or  the  studies  on  amounts  of 
recovery.  Obviously  it  did  not,  and  obvi- 
ously it  has  no  authority  to  take  this  bill 
and  review  all  those  things. 

But  is  has  the  authority  to  look  into 
those  matters  in  this  bill  that  deal  spe- 
cifically with  the  problems  we  have  been 
discussing  here  tonight.  So  therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  say  that  the 
memorandum  speaks  for  itself;  but  the 
memorandum  also  says : 

It  is  clear  that  S.  945  Impacts  the  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson Act  because  S.  945  Is  an  Act  of 
Congress  which  specifically  relates  to  the 
"business  of  Insurance." 

The  impact  is  in  fact  a  real  one,  and 
it  is  a  revision  of  an  existing  statute. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

STATES'    RIGHTS   AND    NO-FAULT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  21  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
State  Bar  of  Arizona  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  placing  itself  on  record 
in  opposition  to  any  Federal  legislation 
that  would  preempt  State  action  in  the 
field  of  auto  insurance.  This  resolution 
squarely  poses  the  major  issue  of  whether 
or  not  our  States  should  be  forced  into  a 
national  mold  on  the  matter  of  no-fault 
automobile  insurance.  Not  only  has  the 
statewide  organization  of  lawyers  in 
Arizona  raised  this  Issue,  but  the  funda- 
mental question  of  States'  rights  versus 
Federal  rights  has  been  brought  to  the 
fore  by  the  National  Governors  Confer- 


ence, which  In  early  June  of  this  year 
unanimously  adopted  a  policy  position 
opposing  the  adoption  of  a  national  nc- 
f  ault  law  or  the  passage  of  Federal  stand- 
ards In  this  area.  Indeed,  Governor  Ser- 
geant of  Massachusetts,  which  has  been 
a  pioneer  in  this  area,  introduced  this 
position  urging  Congress  not  to  take  any 
action  that  would  preempt  State  action 
in  the  same  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  us  to  remember  that  States  have  his- 
torically held  the  biisic  responsibility  for 
regulating  the  insurance  industry.  Last 
year  a  total  of  42  States  considered  no- 
fault  legislation  which  certainly  indi- 
cates that  the  subject  is  getting  respon- 
sible attention  In  each  State.  Also,  I 
might  mention  that  47  States  have  al- 
ready enacted  automobile  insurance  in- 
solvency fund  guarantee  laws  thereby 
providing  an  important  protection  to 
consumers  with  no  loss  of  their  own  State 
regulatory  powers. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  the  State  Bar 
of  Arizona  has  displayed  good  wisdom 
in  taking  its  stand  against  a  imiform  na- 
tional system  that  would  be  imposed 
from  the  Federal  level. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  the  resolution  of  the 
State  bar  mentions  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  this  group  opposes  the  pure 
no-fault  type  of  law  is  that  it  will  prob- 
ably boost  automobile  insurance  prem- 
iums considerably  Insofar  as  our  citizens 
and  consumers  are  concerned.  In  fact, 
one  estimate  that  I  have  seen  claims  that 
Insurance  premiums  for  Arizonans  will 
rise  by  almost  36  percent  if  the  no-fault 
bill  Is  passed  that  is  pending  before  us. 
Not  only  will  States  such  as  Arizona, 
which  is  not  a  highly  urbanized  area, 
have  an  increase  in  their  rates,  but 
there  is  good  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
the  insurance  bill  of  drivers  who  fall  into 
the  middle  income,  middle-aged  category 
are  going  to  go  up  all  across  the  Na- 
tion. In  other  words,  there  is  a  serious 
risk  that  If  we  impose  the  legislation 
now  before  us  on  every  State,  the  aver- 
age citizen  in  the  countrj'  is  going  to  pay 
more  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  far  better 
to  allow  our  States  to  experiment  for  a 
while  longer  with  these  kinds  of  insur- 
ance plans  and  not  to  impose  untested 
legislation  on  the  entire  Nation.  After 
all,  only  6  States  now  have  no-fault  leg- 
islation, and  the  returns  are  not  In  as  to 
which  plan  will  work  the  best  in  all 
regions  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  Bar  of  Arizona  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  since  it  is  a  concise 
and  well-presented  statement  of  con- 
siderations which  we  should  all  keep  In 
mind  as  we  work  on  the  pending  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 
Whereas,  there  Is  now  pending  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Hart-Magnuson 
Bill  (S.  945.  Print  No.  3)  which  would  Im- 
pose a  uniform  Federal  system  of  automobile 
accident  reparations  and  take  away  the  au- 
thority of  the  states  to  regulate  citizens' 
rights  arising  out  of  automobUe  accidents: 
and 
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Whereas,  the  needs  of  the  various  states 
dlfTer  on  this  Issue  depending  upon  popula- 
tion, the  extent  of  xirbanlzatlon,  the  auto- 
mobile accident  rate,  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  state  has  modernized  Its  court  system 
and  all  of  these  factors  affect  the  cost  of 
automobile  Insurance  In  each  Individual 
state:  and 

Whereas.  Arizona  Is  not  a  highly  urbanized 
state.  hSLS  a  moderate  accident  rate,  a  modern 
court  system  and  Its  citizens  pay  reasonable 
automobile  Insurance  premiums;  and 

Whereas,  reliable  actuarial  studies  reveal 
that  automobile  Insurance  premiums  prob- 
ably will  be  substantially  Increased  for  non- 
urban  states  under  the  Hart-Magnuson  Bill; 
and 

Whereas.  It  Is  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  pet^le  of  Arizona  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  control  of  the  automo- 
bile liability  Insurance  field  and  Impose  Fed- 
eral controls,  standards  and  guidelines  which 
cannot  be  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dividual states:  and 

Whereas,  any  action  to  reform  the  present 
system  of  automobile  accident  reparations 
should  be  taken  by  the  Individual  states 
rather  than  by  the  Federal  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  the  Resolution  adopted  by  this  Board 
on  February  26.  1972  which  urged  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arizona  to  enact  Into 
law.  House  Bill  2121  which  would  have 
strengthened  the  automobile  reparation  sys- 
tem In  Arizona;  and 

Whereas,  the  Hart-Magnuson  Bill  con- 
stitutes Federal  action  which  would  radically 
diminish  the  rights  of  citizens  to  pursue 
their  common  law  remedies  through  trial  by 
Jury  and  abolishes  the  adversary  system  In 
a  substantial  area  of  the  administration  of 
Justice;  and 

Whereas,  the  adoption  of  a  national  no- 
fault  auto  Insurance  legislation  Is  not  an 
acceptable  option  to  Individual  state  action 
and  prevents  people  In  the  states  from  evolv- 
ing solutions  which  are  attuned  to  their  local 
needs,  conditions  and  situations;  and 

Now,  therefore,  it  Is  resolved  that  the 
Board  of  Oovernors  of  the  State  Bar  of  Ari- 
zona does  hereby  place  Itself  on  record  in 
opposition  to  the  Hart-Magnuson  BUI  <8.  946, 
Print  No.  3)  and  any  similar  bill  that  would 
Impose  unweirranted  Federal  control  and  pre- 
empt state  action  In  the  auto  reparations 
system; 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  State  Bar  of  Arizona  con- 
tinue its  efforts  to  bring  about  meaningful 
reform  to  the  reparations  system  of  the  State 
of  Arizona. 

It  Is  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  of  the  distin- 
guished United  States  Senators  and  United 
States  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
State  Bar  of  Arizona  at  a  meeting  held  on 
July  21.  1972. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Is  being  asked  to  approve  S.  2507,  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  cheap,  domestically 
produced  hand  gxins.  known  as  "Satur- 
day night  specials." 

As  such,  the  bill  is  a  sequel  to  those 
provisions  in  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  which  attempted  to  discourage  the 
sale  of  "Saturday  night  specials"  within 
the  United  States  by  prohibiting  their 
importation  from  abroad. 

Apparently,  these  provisions  of  the  law 
have  been  circiunvented  through  the  im- 
portation of  pistol  parts,  which  are  then 
assembled  inside  the  United  States  for 
sale  within  the  country. 


So  the  "Saturday  night  special,"  so- 
called  because  of  its  cheapness,  and  im- 
suitability  for  marksmanship  or  other 
sporting  purpose,  remains  with  us.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  argue  that  such  weap- 
ons, accurate  only  at  short  range,  are 
useful  just  for  criminals  and  should 
therefore  be  harmed. 

We  are  asked,  once  again,  to  accept 
on  faith  the  proposition  that  outlawing 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  "Saturday 
night  specials"  would  prove  an  effective 
deterrent  to  crime. 

Even  in  our  large  cities,  where  the 
streets  are  notoriously  unsafe,  I  find  this 
proposition  unbelievable.  Any  criminal 
bent  on  possessing  a  hand  gim  will  find 
it  easy  enough  to  obtain  one.  He  will 
either  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  better 
pistol  or  he  will  steal  it. 

Like  other  Federal  Gun  Control  meas- 
ures, this  bill  viill  prove  equally  inef- 
fectual in  dealing  with  the  rising  inci- 
dence of  crime.  Its  main  effect,  I  fear,  will 
simply  be  to  increase  the  price  of  pistols 
for  thousands  of  law  abiding  citizens  who 
purchase  them,  not  for  marksmanship 
or  sporting  use,  but  simply  for  self-pro- 
tection at  close  range. 

With  criminal  assault,  rape  and  bur- 
glary running  rampant  in  our  cities,  the 
police  are  obviously  failing  to  provide 
anything  that  even  approaches  accept- 
able protection.  As  long  as  our  cities  re- 
main dangerous  jimgles,  the  inhabit- 
ants— in  growing  numbers — will  keep  a 
pistol  handy  in  their  homes  or  apart- 
ments for  self-defense.  Laws  to  the  con- 
trary will  be  ignored  imtil  city  govern- 
ments can  make  life  safe  again  within 
their  jurisdictions. 

After  16  years  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
yet  to  see  evidence  that  Federal  gim  con- 
trol measures  have  curtailed  crime  in  any 
perceptible  degree. 

I  remain  convinced  that  where  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  or  possession  of  pistols 
are  felt  necessary,  they  are  properly  a 
matter  for  State  and  local  governments 
to  pass  upon. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  only  encour- 
age the  introduction  of  broader  gun  con- 
trol legislation  in  the  future,  designed  to 
insure  total  Federal  preemption  of  the 
field. 

Then,  the  people  in  States  like  Idaho, 
where  even  the  police  oppose  gun  controls 
as  unnecessary  and  unwanted,  will  find 
themselves  governed  by  ever  more  re- 
strictive Federal  laws,  directed  toward 
urban  life,  and  utterly  inappropriate  for 
rural  areas. 

As  a  Senator  representing  a  rural  State 
whose  people  regard  their  unfettered 
right  to  purchase  and  possess  guns  as  a 
symbol  of  their  sovereignty,  I  must  vote 
against  this  bill. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBSTITUTION  OP  A  CONFEREE  ON 
THE  DISASTER  RELIEF  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  respect  to 
the  conferees  on  the  disaster  relief  bill, 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Williajis  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  name  of  Mr.  Sparkman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  various  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to  propound  the 
following  unanimous  consent  request: 

Ordered,  That  debate  on  the  bill,  S. 
2507,  to  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968 — a  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute — be  limited  to  4 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  and  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ;  that  time  on  each 
of  the  following  amendments  be  limited 
as  stated: 

On  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Brock,  30 
minutes  to  each  side,  making  a  total  of 
1  hour;  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  30  minutes  on  each  side,  making 
a  total  of  1  hour;  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Stevenson,  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided;  on  each  of  two  amendments  by 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  2  hoiirs  to  be  equally 
divided;  on  an  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hansen,  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided;  on  an  amendment  by 
Mr.  Fannin,  2  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided; on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Hruska 
to  section  3,  2  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided; on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Hruska 
dealing  with  section  4,  one  hour  and  a 
half,  to  be  equally  divided;  on  any  other 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

Provided  further.  That  Senators  in 
control  of  time  on  the  bill  may  yield 
therefrom  to  any  Senator  on  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  time, 
provided,  that  time  on  any  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  be  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  unless  the  manager  of 
the  bill  favors  such,  in  which  Instance 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  or  his  designee;  that  on 
any  amendment  to  an  amendment,  the 
time  be  divided  between  the  mover  of 
such  and  the  author  of  the  amendment 
in  the  first  degree,  except  in  any  instance 
in  which  the  author  of  the  basic  amend- 
ment favors  such,  in  which  Instance  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  would  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  or  his  designee ;  that  the  time  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  be  divided 
between  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill;  provided  further,  That 
a  vote  occur  on  the  bill  no  later  than  6 
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p.m.  on  Wednesday,  and  that  rule  XII  be 
waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CHURCH) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  unan- 
imous consent  request  propounded  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
unanimous  consent  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  all  Senators,  especially  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  (Mr.  Bayh)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church).  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS.  FOR  GUN  CONTROL 
ACT  TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE 
SENATE,  AND  FOR  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  (S.J.  RES.  241)  TO  BE 
TEMPORARILY  LAID  ASIDE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow,  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  not  to  extend  beyond  10 :  30 
a.m.,  with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  S.  2507,  the 
Gun  Control  Act.  and  that  the  unfinished 
business  (S.J.  Res.  241)  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  remain  in  a  temporarily 
laid  aside  status  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  LAND  AND  WA- 
TER   RESOURCES    OF    THE    NA- 
TION'S COASTAL  ZONES 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  3507. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3507)  to  establish  a 
national  policy  and  develop  a  national 
program  for  the  management,  beneficial 
use,  protection,  and  development  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Nations 
coastal  zones,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  Insert: 
That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
a  comprehensive,  long-range,  and  coordi- 
nated national  program  In  marine  science, 
to  establish  a  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development,  and 
a  Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engineer- 
ing and  Resources,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  June  17.  1966  (80  Stat.  203).  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  1101-1124),  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  in— MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
COASTAL  ZONE 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  FOR 
LAYING  ASIDE  OF  UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS  (S.J.  RES.  241)  ON 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Wed- 
nesday, after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Chah:  lay  before  the  Senate 
S.  2507,  the  gun  control  bill,  and  that  the 
unfinished  business  (S.J.  Res.  241)  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  remain  in  a 
temporarily  laid  aside  status  imtil  the 
close  of  business  on  Wednesday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


"SHORT  TTTLE 

"Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  ctled  as  the 
'Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972". 

"CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

"Sec.  302.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(a)  There  Is  a  national  interest  In  the 
effective  management,  beneficial  use,  pro- 
tection, and  development  of  the  coastal  zone; 

"(b)  The  coastal  zone  Is  rich  in  a  variety 
of  natural,  commercial,  recreational,  indus- 
trial, and  esthetic  resources  of  Immediate 
and  potential  value  to  the  present  and  fu- 
ture well-being  of  the  Nation; 

"(c)  The  increasing  and  competing  de- 
mands upon  the  lands  and  waters  of  ovir 
coastal  zone  occasioned  by  population  growth 
and  economic  development,  including  re- 
quirements for  industry,  commerce,  residen- 
tial development,  recreation,  extraction  of 
mineral  resources  and  fossil  fuels,  transpor- 
tation and  navigation,  waste  disposal,  and 
harvesting  of  fish,  shellfish,  and  other  living 
marine  resources,  have  resulted  In  the  loss  of 
living  marine  resources,  wildlife,  nutrlent- 
rlch  areas,  permanent  and  adverse  changes 
to  ecological  sjrstems,  decreasing  open  space 
for  public  use,  and  shoreline  erosion; 

"(d)  The  coastal  zone,  and  the  fish,  shell- 
fish, other  living  marine  resources,  and  wild- 
life therein  are  ecologically  fragile  and  con- 
sequently extremely  vulnerable  to  destruc- 
tion by  man's  alterations; 

"(e)  Important  ecological,  cultural,  his- 
toric, and  esthetic  values  In  the  coastal  zone 
which  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all 
citizens  are  being  Irretrievably  damaged  or 
lost; 

"(f)  Special  natural  and  scenic  character- 
istics are  being  damaged  by  Ill-planned  de- 
velopment that  threatens  these  values; 

"(g)  In  light  of  competing  demands  and 
the  urgent  need  to  protect  and  to  give  high 
priority  to  natural  systems  In  the  coastal 
zone,  present  state  and  local  Institutional 
arrangements  for  planning  and  regulating 


land  and  water  uses  tn  such  areas  are  In- 
adequate; and 

"(h)  The  key  to  more  effective  protection 
and  use  of  the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  cofistal  zone  Is  to  encourage  the  states 
to  exercise  their  f  uU  authority  over  the  lands 
and  waters  In  the  coastal  zone  by  assisting 
the  states.  In  cooperation  with  Federal  and 
local  governments  and  other  vitally  affected 
interests.  In  developing  land  and  water  use 
programs  for  the  coastal-zone.  Including  uni- 
fied policies.  crlterU,  standards,  methods,  and 
processes  for  dealing  with  land  and  water  use 
decisions  of  more  than  local  significance. 

"DECtARATION   OF  POLICY 

"Sec.  303.  The  Congress  declares  that  it 
Is  the  national  policy   (a)   to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, develop,  and  where  possible,  to  restore 
or  enhance,   the   resources  of  the  Nation's 
coastal  zone  for  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions, (b)  to  encourage  and  assist  the  states 
to  exercise  effectively  their  responsibUltles 
m  the  coastal  zone  through  the  development 
and    Implementation    of   management   pro- 
grams to  achieve  wise  use  of  the  land  and 
water  resources  of  the  coastal  zone  giving 
fuU  consideration  to  ecological,  cultural,  his- 
toric, and  esthetic  values  as  well  as  to  needs 
for  economic  development,   (c)   for  all  Fed- 
eral tigencles  engaged  In  programs  affecting 
the   coastal   zone  to  cooperate  and  partici- 
pate with  state  and  local  governments  and 
regional  agencies  In  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  and  (d)  to  encourage  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  public,  of  Federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  and  of  regional  agencies  In 
the  development  of  coastal  zone  management 
programs.  With  respect  to  implementation  of 
such  management  programs,  It  U  the  nation- 
al  policy   to  encourage   cooperation   among 
the  various  state  and  regional  agencies  In- 
cluding establishment  of  Interstate  and  re- 
gional   agreements,    cooperative   procedures, 
and  Joint  action  partlciUarly  regarding  en- 
vironmental problems. 

"DEFINrnONS 

"Sec.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(a)  'Coastal  zone'  means  the  coastal  wa- 
ters (Including  the  lands  therein  and  there- 
under) and  the  adjacent  shorelands  (In- 
cluding the  waters  therein  and  thereunder), 
strongly  influenced  by  each  other  and  in 
proximity  to  the  shorelines  of  the  several 
coastal  states,  and  includes  transitional  and 
Intertldal  areas,  salt  marshes,  wetlands,  and 
beaches.  The  zone  extends.  In  Great  Lakes 
waters,  to  the  International  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  and.  In 
other  areas,  seaward  to  the  outer  limit  of  the 
United  States  territorial  sea.  The  zone  ex- 
tends inland  from  the  shorelines  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  control  those  shorelands, 
the  uses  of  which  have  a  direct  Impact  on 
the  coastal  waters. 

"(b)  'Coastal  waters'  means  (X)  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area,  the  waters  within  the  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
consUtlng  of  the  Great  Lakes,  their  con- 
necting waters,  harbors,  roadsteads,  and 
estuary-type  areas  such  as  bays,  shallows, 
and  marshes  and  (2)  In  other  areas,  those 
waters,  adjacent  to  the  shorelines,  which 
contain  a  measurable  quantity  or  percent- 
age of  sea  water.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to.  sounds,  bays,  lagoons,  bayous,  ponds,  and 
estuaries.  ' 

"(c)  'Coastal  state'  means  a  state  of  the 
United  States  in,  or  bordering  on.  the  At- 
lantic, Pacific,  or  -Vrctlc  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Long  Island  Sound,  or  one  or  more 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  term  Includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

"(d)  'Estuary'  means  that  part  of  a  river 
or  stream  or  other  body  of  water  having  un- 
impaired connection  with  the  open  sea, 
where  the  sea  water  is  measurably  diluted 
vinth  fresh  water  derived  from  land  drainage. 
The  term  Includes  estuary-type  areas  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 
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"(e)  'Estuarlne  sanctuary'  means  a  re- 
search area  which  may  Include  any  part  or 
all  of  an  estuary,  adjoining  transitional 
areas,  and  adjacent  uplands,  constituting  to 
the  extent  feasible  a  natural  unit,  set  aside 
to  provide  scientists  and  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  over  a  period  of  time  the 
ecolc^lcal  relationships  within  the  area. 

"  (f )  'Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

"MANAGEMENT    PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  state 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  management  program  for  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  Its  coastal  zone. 

"(b)  Such  management  program  shall 
Include: 

"(1)  an  identification  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  portions  of  the  coastal  state  subject 
to  the  management  program; 

"(2)  a  definition  of  what  shall  constitute 
permissible  land  and  water  uses; 

"(3)  an  inventory  and  designation  of 
areas  of  particular  concern; 

"(4)  an  Identification  of  the  means  by 
which  the  state  proposes  to  exert  control 
over  land  and  water  uses.  Including  a  listing 
of  relevant  constitutional  provisions,  legis- 
lative enactments,  regulations,  and  judicial 
decisions; 

"(5)  broad  guidelines  on  priority  of  uses 
In  particular  areas,  including  specifically 
those  uses  of  lowest  priority; 

"(6)  a  description  of  the  organizational 
structure  propoeed  to  Implement  the  man- 
agement program,  Including  the  resp>onslblIi- 
tles  and  interrelationships  of  local  areawlde, 
state,  regional,  and  Interstate  agencies  In  the 
management  process. 

"(c)  The  grants  shall  not  exceed  66%  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  the  program  in  any 
one  year.  Federal  funds  received  from  other 
sources  shall  not  be  used  to  match  the 
grants.  In  order  to  qualify  for  grants  under 
this  subsection,  the  state  must  reasonably 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  such  grants  will  be  used  to  de- 
velop a  management  program  consistent 
vrtth  the  requirements  set  forth  In  section 
306  of  this  title.  Successive  grants  may  be 
made  annually  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years:  Provided,  That  no  second  grant 
shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  state  Is  satis- 
factorily developing  such  management  pro- 
gram. 

"(d)  Upon  completion  of  the  development 
of  the  state's  management  program,  the  state 
shall  subject  such  program  to  the  Secretary 
for  review  and  approval  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  308  of  this  title,  or  such 
other  action  as  he  deems  necessary.  On  final 
approval  of  such  program  by  the  Secretary, 
the  state's  eligibility  for  further  grants  under 
this  section  shall  terminate,  and  the  state 
shall  be  eligible  for  grants  under  section  306 
of  this  title. 

"(e)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  al- 
located to  the  states  based  on  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  management 
program  development  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  In  excess  of  15  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(f)  Grants  or  portions  thereof  not  obli- 
gated by  a  state  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  they  were  first  authorized  to  be  obli- 
gated by  the  state,  or  during  the  fiscal  year 
immediately  following,  shall  revert  to  the 
Secretary,  and  shall  be  added  by  him  to  the 
funds  available  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(g)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  state  may  allocate  to  a  local  government, 
to  an  areawlde  agency  designated  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.  to 
a  regional  agency,  or  to  an  Interstate  agency. 


a  portion  of  the  grant  under  this  section, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  authority  to  make  grants  \mder 
this  section  shall  expire  on  June  30,  1975. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    GRANTS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  annual  grants  to  any  coastal  state 
for  not  more  than  66:3  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  administering  the  state's  manage- 
ment program.  If  he  approves  such  program 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  hereof. 
Federal  funds  received  from  other  sources 
shall  not  be  \ised  to  pay  the  state's  share  of 
costs. 

"  (b)  Such  grants  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
states  with  approved  programs  based  on  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  shall  take  Into  account  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  shoreline  and  area 
covered  by  the  plan,  population  of  the  area, 
and  other  relevant  factors:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  annual  administrative  grant 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  In  excess  of 
15  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  a  man- 
agement program  submitted  by  a  coastal 
state,  the  Secretary  shall  find  that: 

"  ( 1 )  The  state  has  developed  and  adopted 
a  management  program  for  its  coastal  zone 
In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  after  notice, 
and  with  the  opportunity  of  full  participa- 
tion by  relevant  Federal  agencies,  state  agen- 
cies, local  governments,  regional  organiza- 
tions, port  authorities,  and  other  interested 
parties,  public  and  private,  which  Is  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  Is  consistent  with  the  policy  declared  In 
section  303  of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  State  has: 

"(A)  coordinated  its  program  with  local, 
areawlde.  and  Interstate  plans  applicable  to 
areas  within  the  coastal  zone  existing  on 
January  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  state's 
management  program  Is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary,  which  plans  have  been  developed 
by  a  local  government,  an  areawlde  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  regulations  estab- 
lished under  section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966.  a  regional  agency,  or  an  Inter- 
state agency:  and 

"(B)  established  an  effective  mechanism 
for  continuing  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  management  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  paragraph  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section and  with  local  governments,  inter- 
state agencies,  and  areawlde  agencies  within 
the  coastal  zone  to  assure  the  full  participa- 
tion of  such  local  governments  and  agencies 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  state  has  held  public  hearings 
In  the  development  of  the  management  pro- 
gram. 

"(4)  The  management  program  and  any 
changes  thereto  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Governor. 

"(6)  The  Governor  of  the  state  has  des- 
ignated a  single  agency  to  receive  and  ad- 
minister the  grants  for  implementing  the 
management  program  required  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(6)  The  state  is  organized  to  Implement 
the  management  program  required  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(7)  The  state  has  the  authorities  neces- 
sary to  Implement  the  program,  including 
the  authority  required  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section. 

"(8)  The  management  program  provides 
for  adequate  consideration  of  the  national 
interest  involved  in  the  siting  of  facilities 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  which  are 
other  than  local  in  nature. 

"(9)  The  management  program  makes 
provision  for  procedures  whereby  specific 
areas  may  be  designated  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  or  restoring  them  for  their  con- 


servation, recreational,  ecological,  or  esthetic 
values. 

■'(d)  Prior  to  granting  approval  of  the 
management  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
find  that  the  state,  acting  through  Its  chosen 
agency  or  agencies.  Including  local  govern- 
ments, areawlde  agencies  designated  under 
section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  re- 
gional agencies,  or  Interstate  agencies,  has 
authority  for  the  management  of  the  coastal 
zone  In  accordance  with  the  management 
program.  Such  authority  shall  Include 
power — 

"(1)  to  administer  land  and  water  use  reg- 
ulations, control  development  in  order  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  management 
program,  and  to  resolve  confilcts  among 
competing  uses;  and 

"(2)  to  acquire  fee  simple  and  less  th&n 
fee  simple  Interests  In  lands,  waters,  and 
other  property  through  condemnation  or 
other  means  when  necessary  to  achieve  con- 
formance with  the  management  program. 

"(e)  Prior  to  granting  approval,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  also  find  that  the  program  pro- 
vides : 

"(1)  for  any  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
following  general  techniques  for  control  of 
land  and  water  uses: 

"(A)  State  establishment  of  criteria  and 
standards  for  local  Implementation,  subject 
to  administrative  review  and  enforcement  of 
compliance; 

"(B)  Direct  state  land  and  water  use  plan- 
ning and  regulation;  or 

"(C)  State  administrative  review  for  con- 
sistency with  the  management  program  of 
all  development  plans,  projects,  or  land  and 
water  use  regulations.  Including  exceptions 
and  variances  thereto,  proposed  by  any  State 
or  local  authority  or  private  developer,  with 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove  after  public 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearings. 

"(2)  for  a  method  of  assuring  that  local 
land  and  water  use  regulations  within  the 
coastal  zone  do  not  unreasonably  restrict  or 
exclude  land  and  water  uses  of  regional 
benefit. 

"(f)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
a  State  may  allocate  to  a  local  government, 
an  areawlde  agency  designated  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and 
Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966,  a  re- 
gional agency,  or  an  Interstate  agency,  a 
portion  of  the  grant  under  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section:  Provided,  That  such  allocation 
shsdl  not  relieve  the  State  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  insuring  that  any  funds  so  allocated 
are  applied  in  furtherance  of  such  State's 
approved  management  program. 

"(g)  The  State  shall  be  authorized  to 
amend  the  management  program.  The  modi- 
fication shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures required  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  Any  amendments  or  modification 
of  the  program  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  before  additional  administrative 
grants  are  to  be  made  to  the  State  under  the 
program  as  amended. 

"(h)  At  the  discretion  of  the  State  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  a  man- 
agement program  may  be  developed  and 
adopted  hi  segments  so  that  immediate  at- 
tention may  be  devoted  to  those  areas  of 
the  coastal  zone  which  most  urgently  need 
management  programs:  Provided,  That  the 
State  adequately  allows  for  the  vQtlmate  co- 
ordination of  the  various  segments  of  the 
management  program  Into  a  single  unified 
program  and  that  the  unified  program  will 
be  completed  as  soon  as  is  reasonably 
practicable. 

"INTERAGENCY  COORDINATION  AND  COOPERATION 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
and  responslbUltles  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with,  cooperate  with, 
and,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  co- 
ordinate his  activities  with  other  interested 
Federal  agencies. 


"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
management  program  submitted  by  a  State 
pursuant  to  section  306  unless  the  views  of 
Federal  agencies  principally  affected  by  such 
program  have  been  adequately  considered. 
In  case  of  serious  disagreement  between  any 
Federal  agency  and  the  State  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  the  Secretary,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  shall  seek  to  mediate  the 
differences. 

"(c)  (1)  Each  Federal  agency  conducting 
or  supporting  activities  In  the  coastal  zone 
shall  conduct  or  support  those  activities  In 
a  manner  which  is,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  consistent  with  approved  state 
management  programs. 

"(2)  Any  Federal  agency  which  shall  tm- 
dertake  any  development  project  In  the 
coastal  zone  of  a  state  shall  Insure  that  the 
project  is,  to  the  maximum  extent  practic- 
able, consistent  with  approved  state  man- 
agement programs. 

"(3)  After  final  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  a  state's  management  program,  any  ap- 
plicant for  a  required  Federal  license  or  per- 
mit to  conduct  an  activity  affecting  land  or 
water  uses  In  the  coastal  zone  of  that  state 
shall  provide  in  the  application  to  the  li- 
censing or  permitting  agency  a  certification 
that  the  proposed  activity  compiles  with  the 
state's  approved  program  and  that  such  ac- 
tivity will  be  conducted  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  program.  At  the  same  time, 
the  applicant  shall  furnish  to  the  state  or  Its 
designated  agency  a  copy  of  the  certification, 
with  all  necessary  ■  Information  and  data. 
Each  coastal  state  shall  establish  procedures 
for  public  notice  in  the  case  of  all  such  cer- 
tification and,  to  the  extent  It  deems  appro- 
priate, procedures  for  public  hearings  In  con- 
nection therewith  At  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  the  state  or  its  designated  agency  shall 
notify  the  Federal  agency  concerned  that  the 
state  concurs  with  or  objects  to  the  appli- 
cant's certification.  If  the  state  or  its  desig- 
nated agency  falls  to  furnish  the  required 
notification  within  six  months  after  receipt  of 
its  copy  of  the  applicant's  certification,  the 
state's  concurrence  with  the  certification 
shall  be  conclusively  presumed.  No  license  or 
permit  shall  be  granted  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cy untU  the  state  or  Its  designated  agency  has 
conciirred  with  the  applicant's  certification 
or  until,  by  the  state's  failure  to  act,  the  con- 
currence la  conclusively  presumed,  unless  the 
Secretary,  on  his  own  Initiative  or  upon  ap- 
peal by  the  applicant,  finds,  after  providing 
a  reasonable  opport\mlty  for  detailed  com- 
ments from  the  Federal  agency  Involved  and 
from  the  state,  that  the  activity  Is  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  this  title  or  Is  other- 
wise necessary  In  the  interest  of  national 
security. 

"(d)  State  and  local  governments  submit- 
ting applications  for  Federal  assistance  under 
other  Federal  programs  affectmg  the  coastal 
zone  shall  Indicate  the  views  of  the  appro- 
priate state  or  local  agency  as  to  the  relation- 
ship of  such  activities  to  the  approved  man- 
agement program  for  the  coastal  zone.  Such 
applications  shall  be  submitted  and  coordi- 
nated In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  IV  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1098).  Federal 
agencies  shall  not  approve  proposed  projects 
that  are  Inconsistent  with  a  coastal  state's 
management  program,  except  upon  a  finding 
by  the  Secretary  that  such  project  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title  or  nec- 
essary In  the  Interest  of  national  security. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

"(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal  or  state 
jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  In  the 
field  of  planning,  development,  or  control  of 
water  resources  and  navigable  waters;  nor  to 
displace,  supersede,  limit,  or  modify  any  In- 
terstate compact  or  the  jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibility of  any  legally  established  Joint  or 
common  agency  of  two  or  more  states  or  of 


two  or  more  states  and  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment;  nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Congress 
to  authorize  and  fund  projects; 

(2)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repealing 
existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies;  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  Permanent  Engineering  Board,  and  the 
United  States  operating  entity  or  entitles  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Treaty,  signed  at  Washington,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1961,  or  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

"PtTBUC   HEARINGS 

"Sec  308.  All  public  hearings  required  un- 
der this  title  must  be  announced  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  hearing  date.  At  the 
time  of  the  announcement,  all  agency  ma- 
terials pertinent  to  the  hearings.  Including 
documents,  studies,  and  other  data,  must  be 
made  available  to  the  public  for  review  and 
study.  As  similar  materials  are  subsequently 
developed,  they  shall  be  made  available  to 
the  public  as  they  become  available  to  the 
agency. 

"REVIEW  OF  PERFORMANCE 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
continuing  review  of  the  management  pro- 
grams of  the  coastal  states  and  of  the  per- 
formance of  each  state. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  terminate  any  financial  assistance  ex- 
tended under  section  306  and  to  withdraw 
any  unexpended  portion  of  such  assistance 
If  (1)  he  determines  that  the  state  is  failing 
to  adhere  to  and  Is  not  Justified  In  deviating 
from  the  program  approved  by  the  Secretary; 
and  (2)  the  state  has  been  given  notice  of 
proposed  termination  and  withdrawal  and  an 
opportunity  to  present  evidence  of  adherence 
or  justification  for  altering  Its  program. 

"RECORDS 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant 
under  this  title  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  the  funds  received  under  the 
grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  the  grant  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  determination  that  funds 
granted  are  used  In  accordance  with  this 
title. 

"advisory  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  a  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Advisory  Committee  to  tidvlse, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  on  matters  of  policy  concern- 
ing the  coastal  zone.  Such  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  not  more  than  ten  persons 
designated  by  the  Secretary  and  shall  per- 
form such  functions  and  operate  In  such  a 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  direct.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  Insure  that  the  committee  mem- 
bership as  a  group  possesses  a  broad  range 
of  experience  and  knowledge  relating  to 
problems  Involving  management,  use,  con- 
servation, protection,  and  development  of 
coastal  zone  resources. 

"(b)  Members  of  said  advisory  committee 
who  are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States,  while  serving  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  committee,  including  traveltlme, 
may  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 


States  Code,  for  Individuals  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"KSTXJARINE   SANCTUARIES 

"Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  him.  Is  authorized  to  make  available  to  a 
coastal  state  grants  of  up  to  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  acquisition,  development,  and 
operation  of  estuarlne  sanctuaries  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  natural  field  laboratories 
to  gather  data  and  make  studies  of  the  natu- 
ral and  human  processes  occurring  within 
the  estuaries  of  the  coastal  zone.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  for  each  such  sanctuary 
shall  not  exceed  $2,000,000.  No  Federal  funds 
received  pursuant  to  section  305  or  section 
306  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  When  an  estuarlne  sanctuary  Is  es- 
tablished by  a  coastal  state,  for  the  purpose 
envisioned  In  subsection  (a),  whether  or  not 
Federal  funds  have  been  made  available  for 
a  part  of  the  costs  of  acquisition,  develop- 
ment, and  operation,  the  Secretary,  at  the 
request  of  the  state  concerned,  and  after 
consultation  with  Interested  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  other  interested 
parties,  may  extend  the  established  estuarlne 
sanctuary  seaward  beyond  the  coastal  zone, 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  estuarlne  sanctuary  was 
established. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  necessary 
and  reasonable  regulations  related  to  any 
such  estuarlne  sanctuary  extension  to  assure 
that  the  development  and  operation  thereof 
is  coordinated  with  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  the  estuarlne  sanctuary  of  which 
It  forms  an  extension. 

"MANAGEMENT    PROGRAM    FOR    THE   CONTIGUOUS 
ZONE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  develop. 
In  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  and  other  Interested  par- 
ties. Federal  and  non-Federal,  governmental 
and  nongovernmental,  a  program  for  the 
management  of  the  area  outside  the  coastal 
zone  and  within  twelve  miles  of  the  baseline 
from  which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
Is  measured.  The  program  shall  be  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  industry,  commerce,  recrea- 
tions, conservation,  transportation,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  public  interest  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment  and  shall  Include, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  provisions  for  the  de- 
velopment, conservation,  and  utilization  of 
fish  and  other  living  marine  resources,  min- 
eral resources,  and  fossil  fuels,  the  develop- 
ment of  aquaculture.  the  promotion  of  rec- 
reational opportunities,  and  the  coordination 
of  research. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  that  any  part  of  the 
management  program  developed  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  apply  to  any  high  seas  area, 
the  subjacent  seabed  and  subsoil  of  which 
lies  within  the  seaward  boundary  of  a  coast- 
al state,  as  that  boundary  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  title  I  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1953 
(67  Stat.  29),  the  program  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  coastal  state  Involved. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  apply  the  program  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  this  section  to  waters 
which  are  adjacent  to  specific  areas  In  the 
coastal  zone  which  have  been  designated  by 
the  states  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or 
restoring  such  areas  for  their  conservation, 
recreational,  ecological,  or  esthetic  values. 

"ANNUAL  REPORT 

"Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  November  1 
of  each  year  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  this  title  for  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal 
year.  The  report  shall  Include  but  not  be  re- 
stricted to  (1)  an  Identification  of  the  state 
programs  approved   pursuant   to   this  title 
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during  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal  year  and 
a  description  of  those  programs;  (2)  a  listing 
of  the  states  participating  In  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and  a  description  of  the  status  of 
each  state's  program  and  Its  accomplish- 
ments during  the  preceding  Federal  fiscal 
year;  (3)  an  itemization  of  the  allotment  of 
funds  to  the  various  coastal  states  and  a 
breakdown  of  the  major  projects  and  areas 
on  which  these  funds  were  expended;  (4) 
an  identification  of  any  state  programs  which 
have  been  reviewed  and  disapproved  or  with 
respect  to  which  grants  have  been  terminated 
under  this  title,  and  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  action;  (5)  a  listing  of  all  ac- 
tivities and  projects  which,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  or  subsection 
(d)  of  section  307,  are  not  consistent  with  an 
applicable  approved  state  management  pro- 
gram; (6)  a  summary  of  the  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  or  In  effect  during  the 
preceding  Federal  fiscal  year;  (7)  a  sununary 
of  a  coordinated  national  strategy  and  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation's  coastal  zone  including 
Identification  and  discussion  of  Federal,  re- 
gional, state,  and  local  responsibilities  and 
functions  therein;  (8)  a  summary  of  out- 
standing problems  arising  In  the  admlnstra- 
tlon  of  this  title  in  order  of  priority;  and  (9) 
such  other  information  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  contain  such  reconunendatlons  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
title  and  enhance  Its  effective  operation. 

"HUL£S  AND  Rl:GUUkTIONS 

"Sec.  315.  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
promulgate,  pursuant  to  section  553  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  full  participation  by  relevant 
Federal  agencies,  state  agencies,  local  gov- 
ernments, regional  organizations,  port  au- 
thorities, and  other  Interested  parties,  both 
public  and  private,  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"PENALTHS 

"Sec.  316.  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  regu- 
lation which  implements  the  provisions  of 
section  312(c)  or  section  313(a)  of  this  title 
shall  be  liable  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation,  to  be 
assessed  by  the  Secretary.  Each  day  of  a  con- 
tinuing violation  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation. 

"(b)  No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  under 
this  section  until  the  person  charged  shall 


have  been  given  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard.  For  good  cause  shown,  the  Sec- 
retary may  remit  or  mitigate  any  such  penal- 
ty. Upon  failure  of  the  offending  party  to 
pay  the  penalty,  as  assessed  or,  when  miti- 
gated, the  Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  commence  action  In  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  collect  such  j)enalty  and  to  seek 
other  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

"(c)  A  vessel  used  In  the  violation  of  any 
regulation  which  implements  the  provisions 
of  section  312(c)  or  section  313(a)  of  this 
title  shall  be  liable  in  rem  for  any  civil 
penalty  assessed  for  such  violation  and  may 
be  proceeded  against  In  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof. 

"(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  vio- 
lations of  the  regulations  Issued  ptirsuant 
to  this  title.  Actions  shall  be  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  either  on  his  own  initiative  or  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  317.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1973  and  fiscal  year  1974  and  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  for  grants  under  section  305 
to  remain  aval'ible  until  expended; 

"(2)  the  sum  of  $18,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1974  and  for  fiscal  year  1975  for  grants  under 
section  306  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; and 

"(3)  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  grants  under  section  312  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"(b)  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $3,000,- 
000,  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  administrative  expenses  incident 
to  the  administration  of  this  title." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3507,  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Oflacer  appointed  Mr.  Magntj- 
soN,  Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  Mr.  Stevens  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  a.m.  After 
the  two  leaders  have  been  recognized  im- 
der  the  standing  order,  the  following 
Senators  will  be  recognized,  each  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  in  the  order 
stated :  Senators  Javits,  Percy,  Mathias, 
Pack-wood,  and  Buckley. 

After  the  recognition  of  Senators  un- 
der the  orders  mentioned,  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10:30  a.m.  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  3  minutes;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  S.  2507,  the  amendment  to  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

There  Is  a  time  limitation  thereon. 
Amendmen»^B  will  be  called  up.  Yea-and- 
nay  votes  will  occur  on  amendments; 
and,  at  no  later  than  somewhere  be- 
tween 3:30  and  4  p.m.  tomorrow,  under 
the  order  entered,  the  majority  leader 
or  his  designee  will  set  aside  the  Gun 
Control  Act  and  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  945,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  no-fault  motor  vehicle 
insurance. 

There  is  a  time  agreement  on  a  motion 
to  be  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ,  the  motion 
being  to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  vote  will  occur  on  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Hruska  at  no  later  than  8  p  jn.  tomorrow. 
Repeating:  There  will  be  yea-and-nay 
votes  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AJ»I. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:20 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  August  8, 1972,  at  9  tun. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  forever 
and  ever:  for  wisdom  and  might  are 
His.— Daniel  2:   20. 

We  come  to  Thee,  our  Father  God,  in 
this  quiet  moment  of  meditation  to  give 
voice  to  the  longings  of  our  hearts  in 
prayer.  In  the  pressure  of  perplexing 
problems  and  in  the  stress  and  strain  of 
daily  jiving  we  often  forget  Thee  and  in 
so  doing  stifle  the  noble  impulses  of  our 
human  nature.  On  the  first  workday  of 
a  new  week  and  in  this  period  of  prayer 
we  would  realize  anew  the  feeling  of  our 
oneness  with  Thee.  Amid  the  labors  and 
duties  of  each  new  day,  help  us  to  keep 
alive  the  sense  of  Thy  presence  and  then 
eagerly  and  enthusiastically  to  work  for 
the  noble  causes  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
peace  in  our  Nation  and  in  our  world. 

May  it  be  Thy  will  that  this  prayer 


be  answered  and  a  new  day  of  brother- 
hood begin  to  dawn  upon  the  earth. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


HJ{.  15950.  An  act  to  amend  section  125 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
highway  emergency  relief  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  necessary  as  a  result  of 
recent  floods  and  other  disasters. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  August  3,  1972,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles: 

H.R.  12652.  An  act  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  to  expand  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  Include 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  12828.  An  act  to  amend  chapters  31, 
34,  and  35  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, educational  assistance,  and  special 
training  allowances  paid  to  eligible  veterans 
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and  persons;  to  orovlde  for  advance  educa- 
tional assistance  payments  to  certain  veter- 
ans; to  make  Improvements  In  the  educa- 
tional assistance  programs;  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  15641.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJR.  15692.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  on 
SmaU  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  15641)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
BYRD,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower, 
and  Mr.  Dominick  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  armoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3726)  entitled 
"An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  of  1969  to  afford 
more  equal  export  opportunity,  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes,"  agrees 
to  a  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkman, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, and  Mr.  Brock  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  56)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969,  to  provide  for  a  National 
Environmental  Data  System,"  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Bellmon  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (HJl.  7378)  entitled  "An  act 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  Revision 
of  the  Judicial  Circuits  of  the  United 
States,"  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  3876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  clearing  agencies  and  transfer 
agents,  to  create  a  National  Commission  on 
Uniform  Securities  Laws,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  Mr. 
McClellan  was  appointed  as  a  conferee 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  15097)  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30.  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,"  in  lieu 
of  Mr.  Ellender. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  HJl.  16071,  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  have 
imtil  midnight  Monday,  August  7,  1972, 
to  file  the  report  on  H.R.  16071,  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15097,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  TRANSPORTATION  AP- 
PROPRIAIIONS,  1973 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15097)  making  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


,  CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  calen- 
dar. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  4, 
1955,  AS  AMENDED,  RELATING  TO 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  IRRI- 
GATION DISTRIBUTION  SYSTEMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  9198) 
to  amend  the  Act  of  July  4,  1955,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  construction  of 
irrigation  distribution  systems. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  generally  favor  this  bill. 
I  only  rise  in  quest  of  two  points  of  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know 
why  the  requirement  of  the  United 
States  holding  title  to  project  rights  of 
way  is  eliminated  and  if,  in  the  thorough 
consideration  of  the  committee  this  is 
equitable  and  will  serve  the  long  range 
best  interests  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  has  been  found, 
may  I  say  to  my  colleague,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bUl,  H.R.  130,  as  we 
know  it,  the  need  to  own  the  rights  of 
way  by  the  government  is  not  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  administration  of  the 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  continue,  do  they  still  have 
rights  of  ingress  and  egress  along  the 


canals  for  necessary  inspection  and/or 
maintenance,  or  whatever  is  necessary? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  government  will  be  protected  in 
its  investment  because  this  is  a  lending 
program,  as  my  colleague  understands. 

Mr.  HALL.  Yes,  I  do  understand. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  To  see  that  the  proper 
administration  takes  place. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  imderstand  that  there  are 
actual  savings  in  administrative  costs 
to  the  taxpayer.  I  have  only  one  further 
question.  On  page  8,  line  13,  the  word 
"contractual"  is  inserted  prior  to  the 
word  "requirement";  and  following  the 
word  "determine,"  and  it  omits  the 
phrase,  "by  the  Secretary."  Who  would 
then  make  the  determination,  Mr. 
Spcftkcr ? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  Secretary  wiU 
make  it.  He  has  that  jurisdiction  under 
the  current  law. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  I  understand  this  t" 
simply  a  technical  correction  of  the 
lawo:  a  change  in  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  law  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

KM.  9198 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  July  4,  1955  (69  Stat.  245),  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  May  14,  1956  (70  Stat.  156).  Is 
hereby  further  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  1  and  section  2  are  amended 
by  changing  the  words  "irrigation  distribu- 
tion systems"  and  "distribution  systems" 
wherever  they  occur  therein  to  the  words  "lo- 
cal project  water  supply  works". 

(2)  Section  3  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  require,  as  con- 
ditions to  any  such  loan,  that  the  borrower 
contribute  In  money  or  materials,  labor, 
lands,  or  Interests  In  land,  computed  at  their 
reasonable  value,  a  portion  not  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum,  of  the  construction  cost  of 
the  local  project  water  supply  works  (Includ- 
ing aU  costs  of  acquiring  lands  and  Interests 
In  land)  that  the  plans  for  the  system  be  In 
accord  with  sound  engineering  practices  and 
be  such  as  will  achieve  the  purposes  for 
which  the  system  was  authorized,  and  that 
the  borrower  agree  to  account  in  full  In  re- 
gard to  all  disbursements  of  borrowed  funds 
and  to  return  at  once  for  application  toward 
amortization  of  the  loan  aU  funds  which  are 
not  expended  In  the  construction  of  the  local 
project  water  supply  works.  Prior  to  the  con- 
summation of  any  loan  under  this  Act,  the 
borrower  sheLll  also  be  required  to  transfer  to 
the  United  States  any  lands  or  Interests  In 
land  which  It  then  holds  and  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  are  required  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  local  proj- 
ect water  supply  works  and  to  agree  to  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States  any  lands  or  Interests 
In  land  which  it  may  thereafter  acquire  and 
which  the  Secretary  may  find  are  required  for 
this  purpose  and  the  local  project  water  sup- 
ply works  constructed.  In  whole  or  In  part, 
with  moneys  lent  under  this  Act  for  the  con- 
struction thereof.  Title  to  all  such  lands;  In- 
terests In  land  and  project  works  shall  re- 
main In  the  United  states  until  the  loan  is 
repaid.  Provided,  That  prior  to  full  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  the  Secretary  may  exchange 
with  the  borrower  portions  of  such  lands  or 
Interests  therein  for  lands  of  approximately 
equal  value,  or  may  reconvey  to  such  borrow- 
er In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  him,  portions  of  said  lands  or 
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Interests  therein  upon  the  Secretary's  deter- 
mination that  such  lands  or  Interests  In  lands 
are  no  longer  required  for  the  construction, 
operation,  or  maintenance  of  the  project 
works  or  for  security  of  the  loan.  Every  bor- 
rower under  this  Act  shall  operate  and  main- 
tain Its  project  works  In  conformity  with  rea- 
sonable requirements  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  appropriate  for  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  When  full  repayment  has 
been  made  to  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  relinquish  all  claims  under  aforesaid  re- 
payment contracts  and  shall  retransfer  to  the 
borrower  title  to  the  works  and  all  remaining 
lands  and  interests  In  land  which  were  trans- 
ferred by  It  to  the  United  States.  The  head  of 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
within  whose  administrative  Jurisdiction  are 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  and  the 
use  of  which  Is  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
project  works  under  this  Act  may  grant  to 
a  borrower  or  prospective  borrower  tinder  this 
Act  revocable  permission  for  the  use  thereof 
In  like  manner  as  under  the  Acts  of  March 
3,  1891.  sections  18-21  (26  SUt.  1101),  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  94&-949)  January  21, 1896 
(28  Stat.  635).  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  956). 
February  15.  1901  (31  Stat.  790).  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  79.  622;  43  U.S.C.  954).  February 
1,  1905  (33  Stat.  628;  16  U.S.C.  524) .  March 
1.  1921  (41  Stat.  1194;  43  U.S.C.  950),  May 
9.  1944  (55  Stat.  183);  (43  U.S.C.  931a).  July 
24.  1946.  section  7  (60  Stat.  643).  as  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  931b).  May  31.  1947  (61  Stat.  124; 
38  U.S.C  111).  February  5.  1948  (62  Stat.  17; 
25  U.S.C.  323-328)  or  September  3,  1954  (68 
Stat.  1146;  43  U.S.C.  931e-93ld)  or  any  other 
similar  Act  which  Is  applicable  to  the  lands 
Involved:  Provided,  That  no  such  permission 
shall  be  granted  In  the  case  of  lands  being 
administered  for  national  park,  national 
monument,  or  wUdllfe  purposes.  No  benefits 
or  privileges  under  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws,  including  repayment  provisions,  shall 
be  denied  to  a  project  because  It  has  been 
constructed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(3)  Add  section  5.  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  When  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
apply  to  loans  for  Irrigation  purposes,  in- 
cluding Incidental  domestic  and  stock  wa- 
ter, the  loan  funds  so  allocated  shall  be  In- 
terest free.  When  they  apply  to  municipal, 
Industrial,  and  domestic  purposes  Incidental 
to  irrigation  purposes,  the  loan  funds  so  al- 
located shall  bear  interest." 

(4)  Add  section  6,  as  follows : 

"Skc.  6.  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  the 
Act  authorizing  construction  of  the  project, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  allocate 
the  loan  funds  between  irrigation  and  munic- 
ipal, Industrial,  and  domestic  purposes.  Loan 
repayment  contracts  shall  require  that  the 
borrower  pay  Interest  on  that  portion  of  the 
unamortized  loan  obligation  allocated  to 
municipal,  industrial,  and  domestic  purposes 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  contract,  or  contract 
amendment  entered  into  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  hereof,  Is  executed,  on  the  basis  of 
the  computed  average  Interest  rate  payable 
by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  mar- 
ketable public  obligations  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  issue,  and  by  adjusting 
such  average  rate  to  the  nearest  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum." 

(5)  Add  section  7,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  negotiate  amendments  to  existing  irriga- 
tion distribution  system  loan  contracts  to 
conform  said  contracts  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act." 

(6)  Add  section  8,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  or  limit  the  procedtiral 
and  substantive  requirements  of  section  8  of 
the  Act  of  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  388) ." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


Page  1,  beginning  on  line  3.  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following : 

That  the  Act  of  July  4.  1955  (69  Stat.  244). 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  May  14.  1956  (70 
Stat.  155) .  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

'That  distribution  and  drainage  systems 
authorized  to  be  constructed  under  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws  may,  in  lieu  of  con- 
struction by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Secretary") .  be 
constructed  by  Irrigation  districts  or  other 
public  agencies  according  to  plans  and  spe- 
cifications approved  by  the  Secretary  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  The  drainage  systems  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Act  are  those  required  for 
collection  and  removal  of  excess  irrigation 
water,  either  on  or  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  do  not  include  enlargement  or 
alteration  of  existing  waterways  for  disposi- 
tion of  natural  runoff. 

"'Sec.  2. — To  assist  financially  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  aforesaid  local  distribution 
and  drainage  systems  by  irrigation  districts 
and  other  public  agencies  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  on  application  therefore  by  such 
irrigation  districts  or  other  public  agencies, 
to  make  funds  available  on  a  loan  basis  from 
monies  appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
such  distribution  and  drainage  systems  to  any 
irrigation  district  or  other  public  agency  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated  construc- 
tion cost  of  such  system,  contingent  upon 
a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that  the  loan  can 
be  returned  to  the  United  States  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  repayment  provisions 
of  sections  2(d)  and  9(d)  of  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  August  4,  1939.  and  upon  a 
showing  that  such  district  or  agency  already 
holds  or  can  acquire  all  lands  and  Interests 
In  land  (except  public  and  other  lands  or  In- 
terests In  land  owned  by  the  United  States 
which  are  within  the  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  and  subject  to  disposi- 
tion by  him)  necessary  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project. 
The  Secretary  shall,  upon  approval  of  a  loan. 
Including  any  loan  for  a  distribution  and 
drainage  system  receiving  water  from  the 
San  Luis  Unit.  Central  Valley  Project,  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  June  3,  1960  (74  Stat. 
156),  enter  Into  a  repayment  contract  which 
Includes  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  provide 
assurance  of  prompt  repayment  of  the  loan 
within  not  to  exceed  40  years  plus  a  devel- 
opment period  not  to  exceed  10  years.  The 
term  'irrigation  district  or  other  public  agen- 
cy' shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  mean  any 
conservancy  district,  irrigation  district,  water 
users'  organization,  or  other  organization, 
which  is  organized  under  State  law  and 
which  has  capacity  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Fed- 
eral reclamation  laws. 

"Sec.  3.  Tiif  Secretary  shall  require,  as  con- 
ditions to  any  such  loan,  that  the  borrower 
contribute  In  money  or  materials,  labor, 
lands,  or  Interests  In  land,  computed  at  their 
reasonable  value,  a  portion  not  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum,  of  the  construction  cost  of  the 
distribution  and  drainage  system  (including 
all  costs  of  acquiring  lands  and  Interests 
in  land) .  that  the  plans  for  the  system 
be  in  accord  with  sound  engineering  prac- 
tices and  be  such  as  will  achieve  the 
purposes  for  which  the  system  was  au- 
thorized, and  that  the  borrower  agree 
to  account  in  full  regard  to  all  disburse- 
ments of  borrowed  funds  and  to  return 
at  once  for  application  toward  amortization 
of  the  loan  all  fimds  which  are  not  expended 
in  the  construction  of  the  distribution  and 
drainage  system.  Every  organization  con- 
tracting for  repayment  of  a  loan  under  this 
Act  shall  operate  and  maintain  Its  distribu- 
tion and  drainage  works  In  conformity  with 
reasonable  contractual  requirements  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  for  the  protection 
of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby 


authorized  to  reconvey  to  borrowers  all  lands 
or  interests  in  lands  and  distribution  works 
transferred  to  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  any  re- 
conveyance shall  be  upon  the  condition  that 
the  repayment  contract  of  the  borrower  be 
amended  to  include  such  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  deem  necessary  or  proper  to 
provide  ass\irance  of  and  security  for  prompt 
repayment  of  the  loan.  The  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Government 
within  whose  administrative  jurisdiction 
are  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  the 
use  of  which  Is  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
distribution  and  drainage  works  under  this 
Act  may  grant  to  a  borrower  or  prospective 
borrower  under  this  Act  revocable  permis- 
sion for  the  use  thereof  in  like  manner  as  un- 
der the  Acts  of  March  3,  1891,  sees.  18-21, 
26  Stat.  1101,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C,  sees. 
946-949),  January  21,  1895,  28  Stat.  635,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C,  sec.  956),  February  15, 
1901,  31  SUt.  790.  as  amended  (16  U.S.C, 
sees.  79,  522.  43  U.S.C.  sec.  959),  February  1, 
1905,  33  Stat  628  (16  U.S.C.  sec.  524). 
March  1,  1921,  41  Stat.  1194  (43  U.S.C,  sec. 
950).  May  9,  1941.  55  Stat.  183  (43  U.S.C,  sec. 
931a).  July  24,  1946,  sec.  7.  60  Stat.  643,  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  sec.  931b),  May  31,  1947, 
61  Stat.  124  (38  U.S.C,  sec.  111).  Februarv  5. 
1948,  62  Stat.  17  (25  U.S.C.  sees.  323-23*8) , 
or  September  3.  1954,  68  Stat.  1146  (43  U.S.C. 
sees.  931c-931d).  or  any  other  similar  Act 
which  Is  applicable  to  the  lands  involved: 
Provided,  That  no  such  permission  shall  be 
granted  In  the  case  of  lands  being  adminis- 
tered for  national  park,  national  monument, 
or  wUdllfe  purposes. 

"'Sec.  4. — Except  as  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided, the  provisions  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws,  and  acts  amendatory  thereto,  are 
continued  In  full  force  and  effect. 

"Sec.  5. — Unless  otherwise  provided  in  the 
Act  authorizing  construction  of  the  project, 
the  delivery  and  distribution  of  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  authorized  project  purpose  under 
this  Act,  and  where  appropriate,  an  alloca- 
tion of  loan  funds  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  made  between  irrigation  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  purposes.  Loan  re- 
payment contracts  shall  require  that  the 
borrower  pay  Interest  on  that  portion  of  the 
unamortized  loan  obligation  (Including  In- 
terest during  construction)  allocated  In  each 
year  to  municipal  and  Industrial  purposes  at 
the  rate  provided  In  the  Act  authorizing  the 
project,  or  absent  such  an  authorized  rate, 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  in  which  the  contract,  or  contract 
amendment  entered  Into  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 6  hereof.  Is  executed,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  Issue,  and  by  adjusting  such 
average  rate  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum. 

"Sec.  6. — The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  negotiate  amendments  to  existing 
water  service  and  irrigation  distribution  sys- 
tem loan  contracts  to  conform  said  contracts 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  7. — Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  or  limit  the  procedural  and 
substantive  requirements  of  Section  8  of  the 
Act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388). 

"Sec.  8. — Works  financed  by  loans  made 
under  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  all  proce- 
dural and  substantive  requirements  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (48  Stat. 
401.  as  amended);  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  33  U.S.C.  1151; 
and  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (83  Stat.  852);  42  U.S.C.  4321." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
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to. 


(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  9198,  to  amend  the  act  of  July  4, 
1955,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  distribution  sys- 
tems, is  a  constructive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  that  it  will  actually  simplify  ad- 
ministration, save  money,  and  enable 
broader  realization  of  the  benefits  of  the 
original  legislation. 

To  understand  more  clearly  what  this 
legislation  achieves,  it  is  important  to 
review  the  original  legislation  which  is 
here  being  amended.  The  act  of  July  4, 
1955,  which  is  popularly  known  as  Public 
Law  130,  simply  provides  that  irrigation 
districts  and  other  qualified  borrowers 
may  receive  loans  from  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  with  which  to  design  and  con- 
struct already  authorized  irrigation  dis- 
tribution systems  on  Federal  reclama- 
tion projects.  Thus,  Public  Law  130  does 
not,  in  and  of  itself,  authorize  any  work — 
it  merely  provides  for  an  optional  method 
of  implementation. 

The  original  sponsors  of  Public  Law 
130  believed  that  irrigation  districts  and 
other  qualified  borrowers  could  design 
and  construct  distribution  systems  less 
expensively  than  could  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Whether  this  is  indeed  the 
case  or  not,  is  very  difiQcult  to  determine 
but  over  $70  million  worth  of  irrigation 
distribution  systems  loans  have  been 
made  under  this  law.  The  amendments  to 
the  program  that  will  be  accomplished  by 
H.R.  9198  broaden  the  program  to  allow 
loans  to  be  made  for  mimicipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  distribution  sys- 
tems and  for  drainage  systems  for  the 
removal  of  surplus  irrigation  applica- 
tions. The  logic  of  these  changes  is  evi- 
dent. 

H.R.  9198  also  eliminates  a  require- 
ment of  Public  Law  130  that  obliged 
borrowers  to  acquire  and  convey  all  right- 
of-way  interests  to  the  United  States  for 
the  life  of  the  loan.  Presumably,  the  au- 
thors of  this  requirement  believed  that 
such  a  procedure  was  necessary  to  fur- 
nish collateral  for  the  loan.  However,  the 
entire  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation in  administering  reimbursable 
water  resource  programs  indicates  that 
it  is  quite  a  simple  matter  to  prepare 
contracts  in  such  a  way  that  collateral  Is 
assured  without  going  through  the  real 
estate  conveyance  and  reconveyance 
procedure.  It  Is  this. aspect  of  H.R.  9198 
which  saves  both  the  borrower  and  the 
United  States  substantial  sums  of  money 
by  relieving  the  requirement  for  prepa- 
ration of  extensive  legal  descriptions  and 
conveyance  documents. 

H.R.  9198  also  allows  existing  distribu- 
tion system  loan  contracts  to  be  amended 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  legislation,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  role  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply  and  the  conveyance 
of  right-of-way. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  con- 
siderable advantage  that  will  accrue  to 
all  concerned  through  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  9198.  There  has  been  no  opposition 
expressed  from  any  source  and  the  ad- 
ministration wholeheartedly  supports 
the  bill.  I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  House 
do  pass  this  measure. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLASSIFYING  AS  WILDERNESS  THE 
NATIONAL  FOREST  LANDS  KNOWN 
AS  THE  LINCOLN  BACK  COUNTRY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7295)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  classify  as  wilderness  the 
national  forest  lands  known  as  the  Lin- 
coln Back  Coimtry,  and  parts  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  For- 
ests, in  Montana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  7295 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  classify  as  wUderness  those 
national  forest  lands  containing  approxi- 
mately 240.500  acres  in  the  Helena  National 
Forest  in  Montana,  known  as  the  Lincoln 
Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests  specifically 
described  as  bounded  by  a  line  on  the  south- 
east boundary  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilder- 
ness Area  at  Deadman  Hill  running  south- 
easterly to  Bench  Mark,  then  along  the  ridge 
of  Wood  Creek  Hogback  to  the  top  of  Crown 
Mountain  and  across  Welcome  Pass  to  the 
midpoint  of  Steamboat  Mountain;  thence 
running  in  a  more  southerly  direction  down 
the  ridge  between  Milk  and  Pear  Creeks, 
across  the  Dearborn  River  and  up  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  to  a  point  above  Bighorn 
Lake;  thence  along  the  divide  and  down  the 
ridge  northwest  of  Falls  Creek,  across  Land- 
ers Fork  to  the  top  of  Lone  Mountain;  thence 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Heart  Lake 
Trail,  westward  to  the  top  of  Red  Mountain; 
thence  southwesterly  to  Arraistra  Peak; 
thence  along  Daly,  Iron,  and  Echo  Mountain 
Peaks,  and  sicross  Windy  Pass  to  Mineral  Hill; 
thence  across  the  North  Fork  of  the  Black- 
foot  River  at  the  Big  Slide  to  BM  8320,  north- 
westerly across  Canyon  Creek  (excluding  the 
upper  Conger  Creek  timber  stand)  to  the  top 
of  Canyon  Peak;  thence  more  westerly  to  the 
top  of  Omar  Mountain,  and  northward  along 
the  ridge  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Bob  Marshsm  Wilderness  Area  on  a  ridge  west 
of  Danaher  Pass,  and  thence  along  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilder- 
ness Area  to  the  point  of  beginning.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promptly  after 
such  classification  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  map  and  legal  description  of  the  wilderness 
area  and  such  description  shaU  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  set  forth  in  this 
Act.  Upon  its  classification,  such  wilderness 
area  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
and  rules  as  those  designated  as  wilderness 
areas  by  the  Wilderness  Act  of  September  3, 
1964  (78  Stat.  890). 

(Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7295,  as  amended  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7295,  as  amended,  would  desig- 
nate some  240,000  acres  of  land  within 
the  Helena,  Lolo,  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Forests  as  wilderness.  This  area 
is  located  in  central-western  Montana 
about  75  miles  west  of  Great  Palls  and 
75  miles  northeast  of  Missoula,  Mont.  It 
straddles  the  Continental  Divide  and  is 


contiguous  to  the  southeastern  boundary 
of  the  existing  950,000-acre  Bob  Mar- 
shall Wilderness. 

This  area  was  not  a  part  of  an  existing 
Forest  Service  primitive  area  nor  has  it 
been  managed  as  such  by  that  agency. 
It  does,  however,  meet  all  the  criteria 
for  wilderness  designation  and  all  the 
necessary  reports  by  Forest  Service  and 
the  mineral  examination  by  the  Depart- 
ment have  been  completed. 

This  area,  known  generally  as  the 
Lincoln-Scapegoat  Back  Country,  is 
characterized  by  spectacular  scenery, 
unique,  and  interesting  geologic  for- 
mations, unspoiled  streams  and  small 
lakes,  and  broad  expanses  of  alpine  and 
subalpine  country  that  display  sparse 
vegetation  as  a  result  of  long  winters, 
deep  snows,  and  steep  and  rocky  terrain. 
Interspersed  with  these  are  broad  moim- 
tain  valleys  with  some  heavy  stands  of 
timber. 

Wildlife  is  abundant  and  varied  with- 
in the  area.  Deer.  elk.  mountain  goat, 
mountain  sheep,  black  and  grizzly  bear, 
moose,  wolverine,  and  other  smaller  ani- 
mals are  known  to  exist.  Wilderness  des- 
ignation will  help  preserve  the  rare 
grizzly  bear. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
that  excluded  from  wilderness  designa- 
tion some  5,870  acres  in  the  vicinity  of 
Benchmark,  Mont.,  which  shows  the  im- 
pact of  man's  presence.  With  this  exclu- 
sion the  proposed  Scapegoat  Wilderness 
meets  all  standards  and  criteria  for  wil- 
derness designation. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  H.R.  7295, 
as  amended. 

(Mr.  SHOUP  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hall)  was  granted  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  7295  as  amended  in  com- 
mittee. 

I  originally  introduced  H.R.  6398  on 
March  18,  1971.  which  evolved  into  the 
present  bill,  and  am  proud  to  have  been 
a  part  of  bringing  the  240,500  acres  of 
the  Lincoln  Back  Country  this  close  to 
wilderness  classification.  The  entire  area 
lies  within  my  congressional  district.  It 
is  an  area  rich  in  scenery  and  wildlife  in- 
cluding rare  and  endangered  species  such 
as  the  grizzly  bear.  The  timber  and  min- 
eral resources  that  could  be  developed  are 
relatively  limited,  and  clearly,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  best  use  of  this  land  area  is  as 
wilderness. 

The  history  of  the  Lincoln  Back  Coun- 
try legislation  is  crucial  to  this  Cham- 
ber's consideration.  It  was  originally  in- 
troduced several  years  ago  by  Jim  Bat- 
tin,  now  a  Federal  judge  in  Montana. 
Then  Congressman  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Montana.  Battin  introduced  the 
legislation  for  himself  and  other  inter- 
ested Montanan's  anxious  to  see  one  of 
the  last  truly  wilderness  areas  preserved 
in  its  natural  state. 

This  legislation  has  been  firmly  sup- 
ported by  varied  interests  including  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  Feeling  in  my  dis- 
trict, a  district  whose  economic  life  de- 
pends in  great  part  on  logging  and  min- 
ing, is  that  the  Lincoln  Back  Country 
should  be  designated  a  wilderness.  For 
that  reason,  I  have  strongly  supported 
this  legislation  since  originally  introduc- 
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Ing  the  proposal  to  Congress  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  just  after  becoming 
a  Mem|>er  of  Congress,  and  I  today  ask 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  concur  in 
passage  of  this  important  and  needed 
legislation. 

The  entire  Montana  delegation  sup- 
ports the  wilderness  concept  of  this  area. 

(Mr.  M£3X:HER,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AspiNALL.  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
7295.  to  authorize  designation  of  240,000 
acres  in  the  Lolo,  Helena,  and  Lewis  and 
Clark  National  Forests  as  the  Scapegoat 
Wilderness  Area  is  my  bill,  but  it  repre- 
sents years  of  effort  by  the  Montana  con- 
gressional delegation  to  keep  a  beauti- 
ful, wild  area  of  Montana  in  all  of  its 
natural  beauty  for  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

This  proposal  has  been  pending  before 
Congress  for  several  years  now  and  has 
been  delayed  because  of  the  necessity  for 
mineral  surveys  and  other  studies. 

As  we  pass  the  bill  today,  it  represents 
a  true  team  victory  in  the  House  not  only 
for  the  present  Montana  congressional 
delegation  but  also  for  former  Congress- 
men Jim  Battin  and  Arnold  Olsen  who 
during  the  past  years  worked  with  Sena- 
tors Mansfield  and  Metcalf  in  its  be- 
half. 

Thousands  of  Montana  citizens,  aware 
of  the  magnificence  of  this  area,  have 
actively  worked  for  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  this  legislation  excludes 
from  wilderness  designation  5,800  acres 
In  the  Benchmark  area  for  limited  de- 
velopment day  use  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  activities  of  a  landing  strip  and 
summerhomes. 

It  also  directs  the  Forest  Service  to 
provide  alternate  motorbike  and  snow- 
mobile trails  in  adjacent  forest  areas 
where  they  will  not  infringe  on  the  wil- 
derness area  or  disturb  livestock  or  wild- 
life. 

This  represents  the  first  time  that  the 
Forest  Service  has  received  such  instruc- 
tions from  Congress  in  connection  with 
a  wilderness  area.  We  want  to  give  atten- 
tion and  opportimlty  for  the  various 
forms  of  recreation. 

Passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House  will 
reserve  and  preserve  the  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  to  experience  the  unique 
and  soul-satisfying  aura  of  viewing  this 
area  still  clothed  in  its  pristine  beauty. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  beginning 
on  line  3.  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following : 

"That,  the  area  known  as  the  Lincoln  Back 
Country  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Proposed  Scapegroat  Wilderness", 
dated  May  19,  1972,  which  is  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  In  the  Office  of  the 
Chief,  Forest  Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Is  hereby  designated  as  the 
Scapegoat.  Wilderness  within  and  as  part  of 
the  Helena.  Lolo.  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Na- 
tional Forests,  comprising  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 240.000  acres. 

"Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Scapegoat  Wilderness  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular   Affairs   Committees  of   the   United 


States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  such  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  In  this  Act: 
Provided,  however.  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Scapegoat  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any 
reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  designate  the  Scapegoat  Wilderness, 
Helena,  Lolo,  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Na- 
tional Forests,  in  the  State  of  Montana." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
484) ,  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  classify  as  "wilder- 
ness" the  national  forest  lands  known  as 
the  Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Lolo  National 
Forests,  in  Montana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.484 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  classify  as  wilderness  those 
national  forest  lands  containing  approxi- 
mately 240,500  acres  in  the  Helena  National 
Forest  in  Montana,  known  as  the  Lincoln 
Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests  specifically 
described  as  bounded  by  a  line  on  the  south- 
east boundary  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilder- 
ness Area  at  Deadman  Hill  running  south- 
easterly to  Bench  Mark,  then  along  the  ridge 
of  Wood  Creek  Hogback  to  the  top  of  Crown 
Mountain  and  across  Welcome  Pass  to  the 
midpoint  of  Steamboat  Mountain;  thence 
running  in  a  more  southerly  direction  down 
the  ridge  between  Milk  and  Pear  Creeks, 
across  the  Dearborn  River  and  up  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  to  a  point  above  Bighorn 
Lake;  thence  along  the  divide  and  down  the 
ridge  northwest  of  Palls  Creek,  across  Lan- 
ders Fork  to  the  top  of  Lone  Mountain; 
thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  Heart 
Lake  Trail,  westward  to  the  top  of  Red 
Moimtaln;  thence  southwesterly  to  Arrastra 
Peak;  thence  along  Daly,  Iron,  and  Echo 
Mountain  Peaks,  and  across  Windy  Pass  to 
Mineral  Hill;  thence  across  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Blackfoot  River  at  the  Big  Slide  to 
BM  8320,  northwesterly  across  Canyon  Creek 
(excluding  the  upper  (longer  Creek  timber 
stand)  to  the  top  of  Canyon  Peak;  thence 
more  westerly  to  the  top  of  Omar  Mountain, 
and  northward  along  the  ridge  to  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilder- 
ness Area  on  a  ridge  west  of  Danaher  Pass, 
and  thence  along  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  Area  to  the 
point  of  beginning.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 


t\ire  shall  proa4>tly  after  such  classification 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  map  and  legal 
description  of  the  wilderness  area  and  such 
description  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  set  forth  In  this  Act.  Upon  Its 
classification,  such  wilderness  area  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  and  rules  as 
those  designated  as  wilderness  areas  by  the 
WUderness  Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  SUt. 
890). 

AMENDMENT  OITEKED  BT   MB.   ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
484  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  7295,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read, 
"An  act  to  designate  the  Scapegoat  Wild- 
erness, Helena,  Lolo,  and  Lewis  and 
Clark,  National  Forests,  in  the  State  of 
Montana." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HM.  7295)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


U.S.     FRIGATE      "CONSTELLATION" 
COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  2499)  to 
provide  for  the  striking  of  medals  com- 
memorating the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
launching  of  the  U.S.  frigate  Constella- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  2499 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the 
United  States  frigate  Constellation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  strike  and  de- 
liver to  the  Constellation  Committee  oi  the 
Star  jangled  Banner  Flag  House  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated,  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  medals  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices,  and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
committee.  The  medals,  which  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  committee  at  a  premium, 
shall  be  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be 
required  by  the  committee  in  quantities  of 
not  less  than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals 
shall  be  struck  after  December  31,  1973.  The 
medals  shall  be  considered  to  be  national 
medals  within  the  meaning  of  section  3551 
of  the  revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  delivered 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses,  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  the  full  payment  of  such 
costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  struck 
and  delivered  under  this  Act  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  consultation  with  the  committee. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
medals   authorized   by   this   legislation 
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would  be  struck  by  the  mint  at  no  cost 
to  the  Federal  Govemmeiit..  The  organi- 
zation which  would  have  control  over 
the  distribution  of  the  medals  is  a  non- 
profit organization  on  which  top  public 
ofiacials  of  Baltimore  and  of  Maryland 
serve  as  ex-oflaclo  members.  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  has  amply  demonstrated  its 
public  responsibility  by  the  work  it  has 
done  in  acquiring  and  restoring  and 
maintaining  the  building  in  which  was 
made  the  flag  which  now  hangs  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  huge  ban- 
ner which  flew  over  Fort  McHenry  and 
Inspired  the  writing  of  the  national  an- 
them, and  in  doing  the  same  thing  as  re- 
gards the  Navy  vessel.  Constellation. 

Congress,  in  1954,  entrusted  the  Con- 
stellation to  the  Star  Spangled  Barmer 
Flag  House  Association,  Inc.  The  associ- 
ation then  set  up  a  Constellation  Resto- 
ration Committee  which  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  raising  fimds  for  and  di- 
recting the  restoration  of,  the  vessel. 

The  Constellation  is  a  national  historic 
shrine,  officially  designated.  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion has  published  a  scholarly  debate  on 
the  question  whether  the  ship  in  Balti- 
more is  actually  the  same  ship  which  was 
launched  175  years  ago — the  charge  be- 
ing made  by  some  historians  that  the 
original  Constellation  was  not  merely 
rebuilt  in  1853,  as  official  records  Indi- 
cate, but  was  actually  replaced.  We  did 
not  go  into  that  controversy  at  all  in  our 
consideration  of  this  bill,  and  it  is  not 
relevant  to  the  bill.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  legislation  which  relates  to  that  con- 
troversy one  way  or  another. 

I  say  that  because  some  of  those  who 
have  interested  themselves  in  this  his- 
toric argument  say  that  by  striking  a 
medal  honoring  the  launching  of  the 
Constellation  175  years  ago.  Congress 
might  be  in  effect  taking  sides  sis  between 
the  defenders  of  the  Constellation  and 
those  who  question  the  ship's  age.  That 
would  not  be  the  case. 

From  all  reports,  the  Constellation 
Restoration  Committee  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  refitting  and  restoring 
and  maintaining  the  ship  turned  over  to 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  Flag  House 
Association,  Inc.,  by  the  Navy  under  act 
of  Congress.  The  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering will  assist  the  committee  in 
raising  funds  to  continue  that  work.  The 
event  which  the  medals  commemorate — 
the  175th  anniversary  on  September  7, 
1972,  of  the  first  successful  launching  of 
one  of  six  frigates  authorized  by  Con- 
gress In  1794 — was  certainly  an  event  of 
national  significance  worthy  of  this  form 
of  recognition. 

(Mr.  OARMATZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  th"  Record)  . 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  10550,  a  bill  Identical  to 
S.  2499  by  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
I  commend  this  measure*  to  the  House 
and  urge  its  approval.  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  cooperation  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  in  arranging 
for  committee  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation and  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri,  Congresswoman  Lxonor 


K.  Sullivan,  for  calling  up  the  bill  in 
committee  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  people  gf  Maryland,  and  particu- 
larly those  residing  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  representing,  are  most  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide to  raise  additional  funds  for  the 
preservation  of  the  remarkable  sailing 
vessel  which  first  established  America's 
naval  prowess,  the  frigate  CoTistellation. 
September  7  will  mark  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  launching  of  the  Con- 
stellation at  David  Stodder's  shipyard 
on  Harris  Creek  In  Baltimore  Harbor  In 
1797.  It  was  the  first  warship  authorized 
by  Congress  to  take  to  the  seas  and  won 
our  first  two  naval  victories.  It  brought 
a  surge  of  national  pride  to  an  Infant 
nation  by  defeating  and  capturing  the 
formidable  40-gim  French  frigate  L'ln- 
surgente  early  In  1799.  A  year  later,  it 
defeated  the  52-gun  French  frigate  La 
Vengeance.  In  contrast,  the  Constella- 
tion at  that  time  had  38  guns. 

The  Constellation  then  participated  in 
the  military  actions  which  ended  the 
depredations  upon  American  shipping 
and  the  capture  of  American  seamen 
by  the  Barbary  pirates;  it  served  with 
distinction  in  the  War  of  1812;  while 
circumnavigating  the  globe,  it  was  the 
first  American  warship  to  visit  China; 
it  played  a  key  role  In  the  prevention  of 
British  annexation  of  Hawaii;  and  served 
in  important  assignments  throughout  the 
Civil  War  in  protecting  Union  merchant 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean. 

For  most  of  the  past  100  years,  the 
Constellation  served  as  a  training  ship, 
always  as  a  symbol  of  U.S.  Navy  tradition. 
In  1880,  it  carried  food  to  Ireland  to 
help  relieve  famine.  In  1914,  It  returned 
to  Baltimore  Harbor  to  participate  in  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  Centennial  Cele- 
bration. In  1926,  it  took  part  in  the 
Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  at  Philadelphia. 

In  the  dark  days  of  1940,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  designated  the 
old  ship  as  the  fiagshlp  of  the  Atlsmtic 
Fleet,  and  it  continued  as  an  auxiliary 
flagship  throughout  World  War  n. 

But  old  age  and  rot  were  taking  their 
toll  on  the  vessel  and  by  1953  the  Con- 
stellation faced  the  end  of  Its  days.  At 
that  time,  a  public  spirited  group  in 
Baltimore  which  had  previously  restored 
the  Old  Flag  House  where  the  original 
Star-Spangled  Bamner  was  made — the 
huge  flag  which  flew  over  Fort  McHenry 
when  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  the  poem 
which  became  our  national  anthem — 
decided  to  try  to  save  the  Constellation. 
to  restore  it  and  preserve  it  in  Baltimore 
Harbor. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  Flag  House 
Association,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion formed  in  1927.  obtained  the  Con- 
stellation from  the  Navy  in  1955,  imder 
an  act  of  Congress  approved  Jidy  23, 1954, 
Public  Law  523  of  the  83d  Congress.  The 
association  then  established  the  Con- 
stellation Restoration  Committee  to 
raise  fimds  and  undertake  the  restora- 
tion of  the  vessel.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
most  visited  attractions  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  herewith  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Constellation     Restoration     Committee 


which  will  be  assisted  In  carrying  on  its 
flne  work  by  the  sale  of  the  national 
metals  authorized  by  S.  2499  and  H.R. 
10550: 

The    Current    Membership    of    the    Con- 
stellation Restoration  Committee 

National  Chairman — Admiral  Arlelgh  A. 
Burke,  USN.  Ret.  former  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. 

Maryland  State  Chairman — Mr.  Gordon 
M.  F.  Stick,  retired  President — Hooper  Co. — 
Koppers  Corp. 

Vice  Chairman — Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Scarlette  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Ramsey-Scarlett  &  Company. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Jean  Hofmelster.  Pres. 
Star  Spangled  Banner  Flag  House  Asso.  and 
Harbormaster  of  Baltimore  City. 

Executive  Secretary — RADM.  Donald  F. 
Stewart.  Director  of  Constellation  and  Com- 
mander of  rhe  Maryland  State  Naval  Militia. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  F. 
Jenkins,  Retired  Corporation  Executive. 

BOARD    members 

RADM.  Ernest  N.  Eller— Former  Curator 
of  the  Navy  and  Director  of  Naval  History. 

Robert  E.  Michel — Former  President,  Flag 
House  and  Pres.  Robert  E.  Michael  Corp.  of 
Baltimore. 

John  A.  Pentz — Historian,  former  history 
instructor  and  author. 

Naval  Architect— Leon  D.  PoUand— Naval 
Architect,  Federal  Maritime  Administration. 

Herbert  E.  Wltz — Practicing  Attorney  for 
the  Constellation  and  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Flag  House  Asso. 

members 

RADM  Judson  L.  Smith— CO.  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve.  Baltimore. 

Neil  H.  Swanson — Noted  Author  and  Edi- 
tor. Balto.  News  American,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  first  Chair- 
man of  the   Constellation. 

Hon.  Theodore  R.  McKeldin— Former 
Mayor  of  Baltimore  and  Governor  of  Mary- 
land. 

Hon.  J.  Millard  Tawes — Former  Comptroller 
and  Governor  of  Md. 

Hon.  Splro  T.  Agnew — former  Governor 
of  Maryland. 

Hon.  Wm.  Donald  Schaefer— Mayor  of 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2499,  to  provide  for 
the  striking  of  medals  commemorating 
the  175th  anniversary  of  the  launching 
of  the  U.S.  frigate  Constellation. 

This  36-gun  frigate.  buUt  in  1797,  was 
the  first  U.S.  ^avy  ship  to  capture  a  for- 
eign warship.  It  captured  the  French 
frigate  L'Insurgente  on  February  9, 1799, 
during  the  undeclared  war  between  the 
United  States  and  France. 

"The  ship  was  restored  in  Baltimore  in 
the  early  1960's  by  the  pennies  collected 
by  schoolchildren.  On  July  31,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Baltimore  chapter  of  the 
Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America  donated  their  men  and  supplies 
to  repaint  the  Constellation.  These  con- 
tractors deserve  the  appreciation  of  Bal- 
timore and  of  the  entire  Nation  for  their 
interest  in  preserving  one  of  our  precious 
historical  landmarks.  At  this  point,  I 
should  like  to  include  a  list  of  the  firms 
participating  in  this  project: 
Baltimore  Chapter— Paintinc  and  Decorat- 
ing Contractors  of  America,  Chabitt 
Project,  Participating  Member  Firms 

PAINTING    contractors 

The  Hudson  Maintenance  Corporation.  2125 
Boston  Street,  Baltimore.  Maryland  21231. 

Keehnel-WUson  of  Maryland,  733  E.  Port 
Avenue.  Baltimore,  Maryland  21230. 

L  &  L  Painting  Company,  Manor  Wooda, 
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Manor  Woods  Drive,  Olen  Arm,  Maryland 
21057. 

H.  Landergren  Painting  &.  Decorating  Com- 
pany. 5007  Arbutus  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land 21215. 

Z.  R.  Lewis  Painting  Company,  8428  Wil- 
low Oalc  Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21034. 

McDantels  New  Look  Painting  &  Decorat- 
ing Company,  68  Rumella  Circle,  Essex,  Mary- 
land 21221. 

O.  T.  Nelghoff  &  Sons,  413  Craln  Highway, 
N.E.,  Oen  Burnle,  Maryland  21061. 

Security  Painting  Company,  5719  John- 
son Street,  Brooklyn  Park,  Maryland  21225. 

Sexton  Painting  Company,  228  Old  Pa- 
donla  Road,  CockeysvUe,  Maryland  21030. 

PAINT  AND  EQUIPMBNT  SCPPLIERS 

Brunlng  Paint  Company,  Fleet  &  Havens 
Streets,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21224. 

The  Flood  Company,  1600  White  Oak  Ave- 
nue. Batlmore,  Maryland  21234. 

Intercoastal  Corporation,  514  N.  Craln 
Highway.  Olen  Burnle,  Maryland  21061. 

Marvellte.  Inc.,  3020  Nleman  Avenue.  Bal- 
timore, Maryland  21207. 

P.  P.  O.  Industries.  8223  Thornton  Road, 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21204. 

Paint  City,  1517  Eastern  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland  21231. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  eligible  bills  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15692,  AMENDING  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT  TO  REDUCE  INTER- 
EST RATE  ON  SivIALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION  DISASTER 
LOANS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15692)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce 
the  Interest  rate  on  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Patman  and  Barrett,  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
Messrs.  Revss,  Ashley,  Stephens,  Wid- 
nall,  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  J.  Wil- 
liam Stanton,  and  Wylie. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  INTE- 
GRATED REGIONAL  MASS  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  let- 
ter from  a  constituent  of  mine  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  tells  the  tale  of  the 
writer's  elderly  sister  who  patiently  waits 
on  her  street  comer  for  a  certain,  regu- 
larly scheduled  District  of  Columbia 
Transit  bus.  The  problem  is,  that,  with 
increasing  frequency,  the  bus  is  either 
very  late  or,  occasionally,  simply  does  not 
arrive  at  all. 

Another  constituent,  who  resides  in 
Rossmoor,  a  development  exclusively  for 
senior  citizens,  writes  thpt  in  evenings,  on 


Sundays  and  holidays,  there  is  absolutely 
no  bus  service  to  their  area,  effectively 
stranding  many  elderly  residents  who 
cannot  drive.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
certain  route  does  have  buses  running 
full  time,  and  that  a  simple  5 -minute 
extension  of  that  route  would  relieve  the 
Isolation  of  literally  hundreds  of  these 
people. 

When,  oh  when,  will  the  residents  of 
the  Washington  area  have  at  their  dis- 
posal a  good,  efficient  bus  system? 

I  have  introduced  legislation  with  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia,  to 
provide  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  with  the  power  to 
purchase,  by  condemnation  if  necessary, 
all  of  the  area  bus  lines.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  last  Wednesday,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  full  support  for  this 
effort.  I  wish  to  commend  the  adminis- 
tration highly  for  its  consistent  support 
for  good  public  transportation  in  the 
Washington  area. 

Our  objective  is  easily  stated.  It  is  the 
development  of  an  integrated,  regional 
mass  transportation  system  which  will 
efficiently  and  effectively  serve  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Such  a  system  would  be 
structured  in  a  fashion  to  encourage  new 
rldership — in  short  the  kind  of  service 
which  has  been  lacking  for  many  years. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  we  can  get 
hearings  on  this  legislation  in  the  near 
future  and  shall  continue  to  push  in  that 
direction. 


EQUAL  TELEVISION  TIME  FOR  ALL 
POLITICAL  PARTIES 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  were  watching  national  televi- 
sion last  Saturday  evening  were  treated 
to  the  spectacle  of  the  so-called  news 
conference  by  one  of  the  nominees  for 
President  when  he  was  going  to  an- 
nounce the  selection  of  a  Vice  President. 
Those  of  us  watching  were  exposed  to 
the  most  purely  political  speechmaking  I 
have  seen  recently  on  television. 

I  think  If  the  fairness  doctrine  is  going 
to  apply,  the  other  parties  should  have 
the  same  prime  time  donated  by  the  na- 
tional television  networks  to  all  political 
parties.  Including  the  American  Inde- 
pendent Party,  the  Peoples  Party,  the 
Communist  Party  of  America,  and  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party.  Let  us  let  na- 
tional television  studios  live  up  to  their 
obligations  to  every  political  party  rim- 
ning  this  year. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  COUNCIL  ON 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY—  MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

At  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century, 
almost  as  a  voice  In  the  V/Ilderness  he 


loved,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
proclaimed  an  environmental  ethic  for 
America.  He  said: 

X  recognize  the  right  and  duty  of  this 
generation  to  develop  and  use  ovu:  natural 
resources;  but  I  do  not  recognize  the  right 
to  waste  them,  or  to  rob  by  wasteful  use, 
the  generations  that  come  after  us. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  1970's  there  was 
still  no  more  significant  challenge  facing 
Americans  than  the  task  of  wisely  con- 
serving our  natural  resources  and  leav- 
ing the  Nation  a  cleaner  and  healthier 
place  for  our  children  and  grand- 
children. 

In  my  1970  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage I  asked  our  people: 

Shall  we  surrender  to  our  surroundings  or 
shall  *e  make  our  peace  with  nature  and 
begin  to  make  reparations  for  the  damage  we 
have  done  to  our  air,  to  our  land,  and  to  our 
water? 

This  year's  report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  examines  the 
environmental  conditions  of  a  dynamic 
and  mature  society.  The  report  addresses 
some  very  complex  issues — the  need  for 
indices  of  environmental  quality  and 
forecasting,  the  costs  and  impact  on 
the  economy  of  pollution  control  re- 
quirements, and  the  effects  of  environ- 
mental standards  on  international 
trade — and  puts  these  issues  in  sliarper 
perspective.  The  increasing  sophistica- 
tion which  we  are  bringing  to  our  per- 
ception of  environmental  problems  Is  it- 
self an  encouraging  Indication  of 
progress. 

This  Annual  Report  on  Environmental 
Quality  also  offers  an  assessment  of  how 
we  are  faring.  I  am  pleased  that  the  data 
presented  in  the  Council's  report  indi- 
cate that  the  quality  of  the  air  in  many 
of  our  cities  Is  improving.  Across  the  na- 
tion, emissions  from  automobiles — a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  total  emissions — are 
declining.  We  can  expect  these  welcome 
trends  to  accelerate  as  the  new  stand- 
ards and  compliance  schedules  called  for 
by  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  become  fully 
effective. 

Although  the  Report  shows  that  we 
still  have  a  major  battle  ahead  to  restore 
the  quality  of  our  waters,  and  urgently 
need  effective  new  legislation  which  I 
submitted  to  the  Congress  over  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  Impressive  strides  have 
been  made  under  present  authorities, 
these  include  a  four-fold  increase  in  en- 
forcement actions  under  the  Refuse  Act 
of  1899  since  1968. 

The  private  sector  is  performing  far 
more  effectively  in  environmental  protec- 
tion. Throughout  the  country.  Industry  is 
developing  and  using  new  technology  to 
reduce  pollution.  Surveys  indicate  that 
business  has  increased  its  spending  on 
pollution  controls  by  about  50  percent  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years. 

The  future  will  bring  new  challenges 
to  both  the  private  and  the  public  sec- 
tors in  arresting  environmental  decay. 
The  Council's  report  estimates  that  In 
order  to  meet  current  environmental  pro- 
tection requirements,  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  together  will  need  to 
spend  an  annual  amount  of  $33  billion  In 
1980.  Cumulative  expenditures  of  more 
than  $287  billion  are  estimated  over  the 
10  years  from  1971  to  1980. 
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So — we  have  only  just  begim  to  face 
up  to  the  environmental  question,  even 
though  we  may  have  awakened  just  in 
time  for  us  to  stave  off  catastrophe. 

The  encouraging  news  in  this  report 
by  the  Council — as  well  as  the  hope  we 
have  for  mastering  the  many  difficult 
problems  that  still  persist — is  the  rapid 
step-by-step  progress  in  institutionaliz- 
ing and  reorganizing  the  Federal  en- 
vironmental structure,  the  dramatic 
funding,  the  wide  range  of  administra- 
tive actions  that  have  been  taken,  the 
strict  enforcement  of  pollution  control 
laws,  the  new  international  agreements 
whldi  have  been  forged,  and  the  broad 
array  of  major  new  legislation  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
action. 

TEARS   OF   FBOGBESS 

With  the  creation  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  we  have 
brought  about  a  major  institutional  re- 
form within  the  Federal  Government 
and  a  far  more  effective  organization  for 
environmental  policy-making  and  en- 
forcement. This  reform  has  produced 
major  progress — evidenced,  for  example, 
by  the  broad  legislative  proposals  for 
environmental  improvement  which  I 
have  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  by 
the  vigorous  enforcement  of  our  pollu- 
tion laws.  The  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration gives  us  a  focus  on  the  ma- 
rine environment.  I  have  proposed  a 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  foV  co- 
ordinated resource  management,  and  a 
Department  of  Community  Development, 
for  a  systematic  approach  to  both  urban 
and  rural  growth.  The  Congress  has  yet 
to  act  on  these  two  crucial  reorganiza- 
tion proposals. 

Under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA),  we  have  undertaken 
a  fimdamental  reform  in  the  require- 
ment that  Federal  agencies  give  careful 
analysis  to  the  potential  environmental 
impacts  of  proposed  Federal  actions. 
Already  this  changed  emphasis  has  led 
to  reconsideration  of  some  projects.  Im- 
provements of  many  others,  and,  overall, 
a  far  more  thoughtful  and  comprehen- 
sive planning  process.  Our  requirement 
that  this  whole  process  of  environmental 
analysis  must  be  open  to  the  public  for 
examination  and  comments — well  before 
proposed  actions  are  taken — is  providing 
a  new  and  more  open  dimension  to  Gov- 
ernment. We  can  be  proud  of  this  record 
of  improved  citizen  participation  in  the 
vital  process  of  public  decision-making. 

The  level  of  Federal  funding  for  en- 
vironmental protection  has  never  been 
higher.  In  the  four  years  since  fiscal  year 
1969,  Federal  outlays  for  environmental 
protection  have  increased  fivefold.  Fund- 
ing for  cleanup  of  pollution  at  Federal 
facilities  has  Increased  from  a  $52  million 
annual  level  at  the  outset  of  my  Admin- 
istration to  my  1973  budget  of  $315 
million. 

Regulatory  and  enforcement  actions 
have  accelerated  dramatically  over  the 
past  four  years.  The  number  of  criminal 
actions  taken  by  the  Justice  Department 
against  water  polluters  was  increased 
fourfold— from  46  to  191— between  1968 
and  1971.  EPA  has  taken  action  to  halt 
harmful  discharges  Into  Lake  Superior 


and  shut  down  major  Industries  during 
an  air  pollution  crisis  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

In  our  long-term  determination  to 
provide  tangible  benefits  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren,  we  have  created 
the  Legacy  of  Parks  program.  Over  140 
Federal  properties  have  already  been 
made  available  for  park  and  recreation 
use,  covering  more  than  20,000  acres  in 
thirty-nine  states  and  Puerto  Rico.  Most 
of  these  natural  retreats  are  located  In 
and  near  cities  where  the  need  for  open 
space  Is  greatest.  The  estimated  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  these  properties  Is  almost 
$100  million.  In  addition,  we  proposed 
major  urban  parks  at  gateways  to  both 
of  our  coasts — New  York  City  and  San 
Francisco.  These  two  parks  would  com- 
prise almost  50,000  acres,  including  valu- 
able cultural,  historic,  and  recreation  as- 
sets accessible  to  millions  of  people. 

My  administration  has  tackled  a  host 
of  controversial  Issues  of  environmental 
protection.  We  have  limited  oil  drilling 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  off  the 
California  coast.  We  helped  protect  the 
Everglades  in  Florida  by  stopping  a  pro- 
posed jetport.  In  addition,  I  proposed 
legislation  to  acquire  interests  in  the 
Big  Cypress  Swamp  to  protect  the  Ever- 
glades' water  supply.  We  halted  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  and  are  con- 
sidering the  inclusion  of  the  Oklawaha 
River  in  the  system  of  scenic  and  wild 
rivers.  And  we  have  restricted  use  of 
DDT  almost  solely  to  public  health  pur- 
poses. We  stopped  the  use  of  poisons 
on  public  lands.  And  we  stopped  all 
commercial  whaling  by  the  United  States 
as  well  as  all  imports  of  whale  products 
Into  this  coimtry.  These  are  examples 
of  the  rigorous  executive  action  taken 
by  my  Administration  to  protect  the 
environment. 

NEW  LAWS   WE   NEED 

New  legislation  is  still  badly  needed  in 
a  number  of  areas,  and  in  a  series  of  en- 
vironmental messages  to  Congress  I  have 
set  forth  a  comprehensive  legislative 
program  designed  to  clean  up  the  in- 
herited problems  of  the  past  and  to  deal 
with  emerging  problems  before  they  be- 
come critical.  Many  of  these  problem 
areas  are  defined  in  this  Annual  Report. 
To  date,  much  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  congres- 
sional hearings,  where  it  has  attracted 
heartening  interest  and  support.  How- 
ever, the  record  of  final  congressional 
action  is  entirely  inadequate,  with  more 
than  20  major  environmental  proposals 
still  pending. 

Last  month,  I  signed  an  important 
Port  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  into  law. 
This  new  law,  which  I  proposed  in  May 
1970,  will  help  protect  our  inland  waters 
from  oil  and  other  hazsu-dous  pollutant 
spills.  This  is  a  welcome  beginning,  but 
passage  of  my  other  major  proposals  to 
give  us  effective  tools  to  deal  with  the 
ervironmental  challenge — together  with 
creation  of  a  new  Department  of  Natural 
Resources — will  be  essential  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  we  are  to  have  an  adequate 
base  for  improving  environmental  qual- 
ity. I  urge  the  Congress  to  complete  final 
action  on  responsible  legislation  to  give 
us  authority  to  upgrade  water  quality 
and  to  control  the  dumping  of  wastes  at 
sea.  We  urgently  need  the  new  controls 


I  have  proposed  over  the  use  of  toxic  6uo- 
stAnces  such  as  mercury,  over  the  In- 
creasing problem  of  excessive  noitM:,  and 
over  the  misuse  of  chemical  pesticides. 

I  have  pr(^x>sed  a  Toxic  W«ij>tes  Dis- 
posal Control  Act  under  whicn  the  En- 
v:ronmentsd  Protection  Agciicy  would 
establish  Federal  Guideliues  and  re- 
quirements for  State  prwrams  to  reg- 
ulate disposal  on  or  under  the  land  of 
those  toxic  wastes  which  pose  a  hazard  to 
health.  The  Act  would  provide  for  Fed- 
eral enforcement  action  if  a  State  should 
fail  to  establish  its  own  program. 

Legislation  which  I  have  proposed  is 
urgently  needed  to  protect  the  land  from 
the  potential  ravages  of  mining,  by  im- 
posing adequate  standards  of  reclama- 
tion. Strip  mining  alone  now  disturbs 
almost  4,650  acres  a  week.  My  proposed 
Power  Plant  Siting  Act,  for  which  the 
need  is  more  evident  with  each  passing 
month,  would  allow  us  effectively  to  rec- 
oncile environmental  protection  and 
energy  needs. 

I  have  proposed  new  legislation  calling 
upon  the  States  to  assume  control  over 
land-use  planning  and  regulation  in 
areas  of  critical  environmental  concern 
and  to  regulate  land  use  around  major 
f.rowth-industry  facilities  such  as  high- 
ways and  airports.  I  nave  asked  the  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  initiate  at  the 
State  level  regulatory  programs  to  con- 
trol sediment  affecting  water  quality 
from  earth-moving  activities  such  as 
building  and  road  construction.  Federal 
enforcement  would  be  imposed  in  situa- 
tions in  which  a  State  failed  to  imple- 
ment such  a  program. 

I  proposed  a  new  type  of  law  for  pollu- 
tion control  purposes — a  charge  on 
harmful  sulfur  oxides  emissions.  This 
proposal  embodies  the  principle  that  the 
price  of  goods  should  be  made  to  in- 
clude the  costs  of  producing  and  dispos- 
ing of  them  without  harm  to  the  en- 
vironment. I  also  proposed  a  law  that 
would  employ  our  tax  structure  to  dis- 
courage potentially  harmful  develop- 
ment in  our  precious  coastal  wetlands. 

I  have  asked  for  a  new  and  more  effec- 
tive Federal  law  to  protect  endangered 
species  of  wildlife — by  covering  species 
likely  to  become  endangered  as  well  as 
those  more  immediately  threatened,  and 
by  Imposing  Federal  penalties  for  taking 
of  such  species. 

These  proposals,  and  others  I  have 
put  forward,  are  vital  to  all  Americans 
in  the  years  to  come.  But  the  critical 
final  steps  have  yet  to  be  taken.  The 
Nation  needs  these  laws,  and  they  should 
be  enacted  this  year.  The  Congress  has 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  leave  an  his- 
toric record  of  environmental  achieve- 
ment, an  opportunity  which  It  must 
seize.  The  time  for  deliberation  has 
passed.  It  is  now  time  for  action. 

NATIONS  ACTING  TOGETHER 

While  our  most  immediate  concern 
must  be  for  the  quality  of  our  national 
environment,  it  Is  clear  thnt  we  are  part 
of  a  global  environment  whose  long- 
range  protection  must  be  achieved  by  a 
mix  of  national  and  international  ef- 
forts. This  past  year  witnessed  three 
historic  milestones  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national environmental  activity. 

On  April  15.  in  Ottawa.  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  and  I  signed  the  Great  Lakes 
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Water  Quality  Agreement  providing  a 
common  commitment  to  work  together 
to  clean  up  these  Important,  shared  re- 
sources. 

On  May  23,  in  Moscow.  President  Pod- 
gorny  and  I  signed  a  Co-operative 
Agreement  on  Environmental  Protection 
which  opens  a  new  area  of  U.S.-Sovlet 
cooperation  and  permits  our  two  peoples 
to  work  together  on  the  solution  of  en- 
vironmental problems  in  eleven  broad 
areas. 

Between  June  5-16,  in  Stockholm,  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  brought  together  the 
representatives  of  113  nations  represent- 
ing nine-tenth's  of  the  world's  people  to 
explore  together  the  opportimities  for 
national   and   intemationsd   action   on 
common  environmental  problenis.  The 
Conference  achieved  nearly  all  of  the 
goals  which  the  United  States  had  urged 
in  advance.  Specifically,  the  nations: 
— Reached  agreement  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  new  organiza- 
tion within  the  United  Nations  to 
coordinate    international    environ- 
mental activities. 
— Agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  environmental  fund 
to  be  financed  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  U.N.  member  govern- 
ments. I  shall  ask  Congress  to  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  $40  million 
as  our  Nation's  share  of  a  five-year 
$100  million  fund. 
— Endorsed  completion  of  a  conven- 
tion proposed  by  the  United  States 
to  control  ocean  dumping  of  shore- 
generated  waste.  The  favorable  pros- 
pect for  international  action  height- 
ens the  urgency  of  passing  the  do- 
mestic legislation.  I  have  proposed 
to  curtail  ocean  dumping  from  our 
shores. 
— Approved  an  "earthwatch"  program 
for  worldwide  environmental  moni- 
toring. 
— Endorsed  in  principle  a  convention 
on  endangered  species,  designed  to 
protect  species  of  plants  and  animals 
threatened  with  extinction  by  Im- 
posing control  in  International  ship- 
ment, import  and  export. 
— Endorsed  our  recommendation  for 
a  ten-year  moratorliun  on  commer- 
cial whaling.  (Despite  vigorous  U.S. 
efforts,   this   moratorium   was   not 
agreed    to    by    the    International 
Whaling  Coofimlssion  at  its  recent 
meeting,  although  we  were  success- 
ful In  achieving  substantially  re- 
duced quotas  and  other  protective 
measures.) 
In  addition,  a  proposal  which  I  made 
In  1971  for  a  World  Heritage  Trust— to 
give  uniquely  Important  historic,   cul- 
tural, and  natural  areas  of  the  world 
special    international    recognition    and 
protection — was   strongly   supported   at 
Stockholm.  When  established,  the  Trust 
will  provide  vital  new  international  di- 
mension to  the  national  park  concept. 
Environmental  problems  do  not  dis- 
tinguish between  national  boundaries  or 
differing  social  and  economic  systems. 
Environmental   cooperation   offers   na- 
tions an  opportunity  for  dealing  con- 
structively with  each  other  and  for  re- 
sponding to  the  growing  aspirations  of 


ordinary  people  around  the  globe  to  live 
decently  and  well  in  healthful  surround- 
ings. 

I  am  hopeful  about  the  prospects  of 
international  cooperation  in  the  environ- 
mental field.  The  U.S.  will  continue  to 
provide  leadership  in  developing  such 
cooperation.  I  am  encouraged — even 
more  profoundly — that  the  common 
search  for  a  better  environment  can  be 
one  of  those  activities  which  serves  to 
unify  nations. 

THE    XNVIBONMZNT    AND    OUR    PEOPUE 

In  October,  1971,  I  initiated  the  Envi- 
ronmental Merit  Awards  Program.  Ad- 
ministered by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  cooperation  with  the 
Office  of  Education,  this  program  gives 
national  recognition  to  successful  stu- 
dent projects  leading  to  environmental 
understanding  or  improvement.  Qualifi- 
cations for  the  awards  are  determined 
by  local  boards.  Each  board  consists  of 
secondary  school  students,  faculty,  and 
representatives  of  the  local  community. 
Already  thousands  of  high  schools  and 
summer  camps  from  all  fifty  states  are 
registered  in  the  program.  This  Fall  the 
program  will  be  expanded  to  include  jun- 
ior high  schools  £is  well. 

As  I  said  in  nny  1972  Environmental 
Message  to  Congress: 

The  starting  point  of  environmental  qual- 
ity Is  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 
Unless  the  people  have  a  deep  commitment 
to  new  values  and  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  new  problems,  all  our  laws  and  pro- 
grams and  spending  will  avail  little.  The 
young,  quick  to  commit  and  used  to  learn- 
ing, are  gaining  the  changed  outlook  fastest 
of  all.  Their  enthusiasm  about  the  environ- 
ment spreads  with  a  healthy  contagion.  Their 
energy  In  Its  behalf  can  be  an  impressive 
force  for  good. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  characteristics 
and  problems  of  the  dynamic  and  mature 
society  that  this  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  de- 
scribes, there  should  be  a  sober  realiza- 
tion that  we  have  not  done  as  well  as  we 
must,  that  changes  in  laws  and  values 
come  slowly,  and  that  reordering  our 
priorities  is  diflScult  and  complicated.  But 
there  Is  ample  room  for  encouragement 
in  the  growing  capacity  of  a  people  able 
to  assess  their  problems,  take  stock  of 
their  situation  and  get  on  with  the  imfln- 
Ished  business  of  shaping  the  United 
States  as  a  model  of  a  satisfying  and 
healthful  environment. 

I  welcome  and  salute  the  lead  that  our 
young  people  are  taking  in  this  great 
endeavor. 

Long  before  America  was  powerful  or 
wealthy,  we  were  already  looked  to  for 
leadership  In  demonstrating  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  vigorous,  free  society.  By  the 
time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
this  country  had  captured  the  world's 
imagination  and  stood  high  in  interna- 
tional esteem,  not  for  its  material  wealth,, 
but  for  its  Ideals. 

Today  as  nations  around  the  globe 
strive  to  enhance  the  lives  of  their  citi- 
zens, the  effort  directed  toward  a  cleaner 
and  healthier  environment  is  a  vital 
measure  of  a  country's  stature. 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  pro- 
ductive pursuits  of  peace  are  coming 
gradually  to  command  increasing  atten- 
tion in  the  discourse  and  competition 


among  nations.  In  the  197th  year  of 
American  Independence,  the  quality  of 
life  enjoyed  by  our  citizens  has  become  a 
new  sign  to  the  world  of  our  progress 
as  a  people. 

I  am  reminded  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's remark  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  when  he  pointed 
to  the  golden  half-sim  engraved  on  the 
back  of  General  Washington's  chair: 
"Now  at  length  I  have  the  happiness  to 
know  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  set- 
ting sxm." 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  Augxist  7, 1972. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  derk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  299] 

Abourezk  Flndley  Faasman 

Archer  Pish  Patman 

Ashley  Flynt  PeUy 

Badillo  OaUagher  Pepper 

Baker  Goldwater  Pryor,  Ark. 

Baring  Gray  PurceU 

Blaggl  onfflths  Rarlck 

Bingham  Hagan  Reld 

Blanton  Halpem  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Blatfilk  Hubert  Rosenthal 

Boiling  Heckler,  Mass.  Ruppe 

Bow  Hungate  Ryan 

Broomfleld  Hutchinson  Scheuer 

Brown.  Mich.  Ichord  Selberllng 

Burllson,  Mo.  Jones,  Tenn.  Stanton, 

Caffery  Keith  James  V. 

Camp  Landrum  Stephens 

Carey.  N.Y.  Lennon  Stokes 

Chamberlain  Long,  La.  Stubblefleld 

Clark  McClure  Stuckey 

Clay  McCormack  Talcott 

Conte  McDonald,  Teague,  Calif. 

Conyers  Mich.  Teague.  Tex. 

Davis,  Ga.  McMillan  Vander  Jagt 

de  la  Garza  Mathlas,  Calif.  Waggonner 

Dlngell  Mlnshall  Wampler 

Dowdy  Murphy,  ni. 

Dwyer  Nedzl 

Edmondson  O'Hara 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  350 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  uanlmous  consent,  further  proceed- 
ings imder  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


ANNUITIES  OF  WIDOWS  OF  SU- 
PREME COURT  JUSTICES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
12101)  to  amend  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  widows  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  12101 
A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code, 

relating  to  annuities  of  widows  of  Supreme 

Court  Justices 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  376 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pay 
to  the  surviving  widow  of  a  justice  of  the 
United  States  who  died  on  or  before  the  date 
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of  enactment  of  this  section,  while  In  regular 
active  service  or  after  having  retired  or  re- 
signed under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter, 
Bn  annuity  of  $10,000. 

"(b)  The  surviving  widow  of  a  justice  of 
the  United  States  who  Is  In  regular  active 
service  or  Is  retired  or  resigned  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  shaU,  If  the  justice 
gives  written  notice  to  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  of  his  election  to  be- 
come subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  376 
of  this  chapter,  be  paid  an  annuity  of  $5,000 
or  an  annuity  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  376,  whichever  Is  the  greater. 

"(c)  The  surviving  widow  of  a  justice  of 
the  United  States  who  Is  In  regular  active 
service  or  is  retired  or  resigned  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  shall.  If  the  justice 
falls  to  give  timely  written  notice  of  his  elec- 
tion to  become  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  376  of  this  chapter,  be  paid  on  an- 
nuity of  $5,000. 

"(d)  The  widow  of  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  appointed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section  shall  be  Ineligible 
for  an  annuity  under  this  section. 

"(e)  An  annuity  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  accrue  monthly  and  shall  be  due 
and  payable  In  monthly  Installments  on  the 
first  business  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  for  which  the  annuity  shall  have  ac- 
crued. Such  annuity  shall  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  In  which  a  justice 
dies,  and  shall  terminate  upon  the  death  or 
remarriage  of  the  annuitant." 

Sec.  2.  Section  376  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "justice  or'| 
or  "justice's  or"  prior  to  the  word  "judge" 
or  "Judge's",  as  appropriate,  wherever  those 
words  appear  therein,  except  In  subsections 
(q),  (r),  and  (s). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  heading  of  chapter  17,  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Chapter  17.— RESIGN A-nON  AND  RETIRE- 
MENT OP  JUSTICES  AND  JUDGES". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  Item  relating  to  section  376  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"376.  Annuities  to  widows  and  surviving  de- 
pendent children  of  Justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  States." 

(c)  The  catchllne  of  section  376  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows : 

"§376.  Annuities  to  widows  and  surviving 
dependent  children  of  Justices  and 
judges  of  the  United  States". 
Sec.  4.  Section  604(a)  (7)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  "Regu- 
late and  pay  annuities  to  widows  and  sur- 
viving dependent  children  of  Judges,"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Regulate  and  pay 
annuities  to  widows  and  surviving  dependent 
children  of  justices  and  Judges  of  the  United 
States,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
.    There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  the  press  has  been  carrying 
stories  pointing  up  the  dire  straits  that 
some  of  the  surviving  widows  of  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  are  in  as  a  result 
of  the  meager  pension  provided  for  un- 
der existing  law. 

Until  1954,  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  payment  of  an  annuity  to  a  widow  of 


a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  that 
year.  Congress  enacted  section  375  of 
title  28,  however,  providing  that  the 
widow  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  shall 
receive  an  annuity  of  $5,000  until  she 
dies  or  remarries.  The  $5,000  figure  was 
pegged  at  the  amoimt  which  Congress 
had  provided  for  the  widow  of  former 
President  Coolldge  in  a  1937  private  law. 
In  1958,  Congress  made  the  Coolldge  an- 
nuity applicable  to  all  Presidential  wid- 
ows and  Increased  the  annuity  to  $10,000; 
in  1971  the  pension  for  Presidential  wid- 
ows was  again  increased — to  $20,000  per 
year. 

The  annuity  payable  to  widows  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  has  never  been  in- 
creased. As  a  result,  in  1972  the  six  pres- 
ent widows  are  trjing  to  live  on  a  pen- 
sion pegged  at  a  1937  cost  of  living.  These 
widows,  who  range  from  64  to  82  years 
of  age,  are:  Mrs.  Hugo  L.  Black,  64;  Mrs. 
FeUx  Frankfurter,  81;  Mrs.  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  81;  Mrs.  Sherman  Minton,  69; 
Mrs.  Wiley  Rutledge,  82;  and  Mrs.  Fred 
M.  Vinson,  74. 

H.R.  12101  would  Increase  to  $10,000 
the  annual  pension  payable  to  each  of 
these  six  widows.  Each  pension  would 
terminate  upon  the  death  or  remarriage 
of  the  recipient. 

Beyond  this,  the  bill  would  effect  a 
long  overdue  change  in  the  law.  It  would 
give  to  Supreme  Court  Justices  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  judicial 
survivors  annuity  systems,  a  contribu- 
tory system  in  which  all  Federal  Judges 
other  than  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  eligible  to  participate. 

This  contributory  system  is  much  more 
sensible,  equitable,  and  fiscally  responsi- 
ble than  the  noncontributory  gratuity 
system  now  applicable  to  Supreme  Court 
Justices.  A  judge  electing  to  come  under 
the  plan  Is  required  to  pay  3  percent  of 
his  salary  into  a  judicial  survivors  an- 
nuity fund  an  the  Government  makes 
a  matching  contribution.  For  a  widow  to 
be  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity,  the 
judge  must  have  had  at  least  5  years' 
creditable  Federal  civilian  service,  for  the 
last  5  years  of  which  he  has  contributed 
to  the  fimd,  and  the  widow  must  have 
been  married  to  the  judge  at  least  2  years 
and  be  at  least  50  years  of  age,  unless 
she  has  minor  dependent  children.  Dea*h 
or  remarriage  terminates  the  widow's 
annuity. 

The  annuity  payable  to  a  judge's  sur- 
viving widow  may  not  exceed  37'/2  per- 
cent of  the  average  of  the  judge's  salary 
during  his  last  5  years  of  service,  under 
existing  salary  scales  and  the  prescribed 
formula  for  computing  annuities,  the 
surviving  widow  of  a  U.S.  district  judge 
may  receive  a  maximum  annuity  of  $15,- 
000,  and  then  only  if  her  deceased  hus- 
band had  30  years  of  creditable  service. 
The  surviving  widow  of  a  U.S.  circuit 
judge  would  be  eligible,  also  after  30 
years  of  creditable  service,  for  a  maxi- 
mum annuity  of  $15,937.50.  The  maxi- 
mum that  a  surviving  widow  of  a  Justice 
could  receive  is  $22,500.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 500  active  judges  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate, as  of  June  1,  1972,  456  were  in 
the  contributory  system.  As  of  the  same 
date,  135  of  the  145  senior  judges  were 
participating. 

We  should  note  that  the  judicial  sur- 


vivors annuity  system  wisely  recognizes 
the  need  for  annuity  payments  for  the 
benefit  of  minor  children,  just  as  do  other 
retirement  systems.  The  present  law  ap- 
plicable to  Supreme  Court  Justices  pro- 
vides only  for  widows. 

We  should  also  note  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  nothing  for  former  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  are  not  retired  with 
pay.  Under  present  law,  upon  their  deaths 
their  widows  will  not  qualify  for  an  an- 
nuity. Neither  will  they  qualify  under  the 
law  as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  H.R. 
12101. 

In  its  present  form,  the  bill  would 
afford  the  three  who  are  retired  with 
pay — former  Chief  Justice  Earl  War- 
ren— Justice  Tom  C.  Clark,  and  Jus- 
tice Stanley  F.  Reed— and  the  nine 
sitting  Justices,  an  option  to  continue 
under  the  present  system,  or  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  contributory  system.  If 
one  of  these  12  elects  to  participate  in  the 
contributory  system,  his  surviving  widow 
will  receive  the  $5,000  annuity  or  the  an- 
nuity due  her  from  the  Judicial  survivors 
annuity  fund,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

Finally,  the  gratuitous  $5,000  annuity 
is  phased  out,  primarily  by  making  it  in- 
applicable to  widows  of  Justices  ap- 
pointed after  enactment  v/ill  have  the 
option  of  participating  in  the  contribu- 
tory system  or  providing  for  their  widows 
privately.  The  gratuitous  annuity  will  not 
be  available  to  them. 

In  summary,  H.R.  12101  would  effect 
three  basic  objectives  the  attainment  of 
which  is  long  overdue: 

First.  It  would  raise  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  the  annuity  payable  to  the  six 
surviving  widows  of  former  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  died  while  on  active 
duty  or  while  retired  or  resigned  with 
pay. 

Second.  It  would  make  Supreme  Court 
Justices  eligible  to  participate  in  the  con- 
tributory system  available  to  all  other 
Federal  jurists. 

Third.  It  would  phase  out  the  non- 
contributory  annuity  payable  to  surviv- 
ing widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
Justices  appointed  after  the  date  of 
enactment  who  wish  to  provide  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  for  their  widows  and  de- 
pendent children  would  be  required  to 
contribute  to  the  annuity  system  appli- 
cable to  other  Federal  judges,  just  as 
Members  of  Congress  and  civilian  oflB- 
cials  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
contribute  to  the  survivor  benefits  appli- 
cable to  their  widows  and  dependent 
children. 

The  measure  has  been  approved  by  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
and,  as  introduced  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  The  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  whom  the  Justice  De- 
partment deferred  have  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  H.R.  12101,  as  reported,  is 
acceptable  legislation. 

For  so  long  as  the  six  existing  widows 
remain  eligible  for  a  gratuity,  and  as- 
simiing  all  12  eligible  Justices  elect  to 
participate  in  the  contributory  system, 
the  maximum  cost  of  this  legislation 
would  be  $51,600  a  year.  As  each  of  the 
present  widows  dies  or  remarries,  the 
annual  cost  would  be  reduced  by  $5,000. 
And,  of  course,  if  any  of  the  12  eligible 
Justices  elects  not  to  come  within  tbe 
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ccnatributory  system,  the  annual  cost 
would  be  reduced  by  the  $1,800  matching 
contribution  which  the  Government 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  make  to 
the  judicial  survivors  annuity  fund. 

In  closing,  let  me  advise  you  that  this 
legislation  was  approved  in  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committef^  without  dissent, 
and  that  similar  legiilRtion  cleared  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Conmuttee  and  the 
Senate,  also  without  objection. 

I  should  like  to  express  for  the  record 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  exception- 
ally able  assistance  given  to  my  staff  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts,  particularly  Miss  M.  Patricia 
Carroll,  Chief  of  the  Retirement,  Insur- 
ance, and  Payroll  Section.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  should  be  proud  of 
public  servants  as  able  and  conscien- 
tious as  Miss  Carroll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Most  of  these 
beneficiaries  are  of  very  advanced  age, 
and  I  imagine  have  a  very  short  life  ex- 
pectancy. Can  the  gentleman  state  what 
the  total  cost  of  the  bUl  will  be? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Approximately  $51,600 
a  year,  at  a  maximum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  A  year? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  But  probably 
for  very  few  years. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct.  As  each 
of  the  six  existing  widows  dies  or  re- 
marries, the  annual  cost  would  be  re- 
duced by  $5,000. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Is  it  correct  that  this 
would  not  have  any  prospective  opera- 
tion? In  other  words,  it  applies  to  a  spe- 
cific group  of  beneficiaries.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Do  you  mean  like  former 
Justices  Fortas.  Goldberg,  and  Whit- 
taker?  Their  widows  would  not  partici- 
pate in  this  survivors  fund  at  all.  They 
are  out  completely.  Their  widows  would 
not  participate  because  these  Justices 
resigned  and  are  not  either  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  now  or  retired  or  re- 
signed with  pay. 

The  $10,000  provision  applies  only  to 
the  present  six  widows  of  former  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  What  Is  the  proposal 
for  our  future  contributions? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Justices  will  con- 
tribute 3  percent  of  their  salary  each 
year.  Their  salary  being  $60,000,  they 
would  contribute  $1,800  each  year.  And 
the  Federal  Government  would  match 
that  contribution.  In  that  respect,  it  is 
not  dissimilar  to  the  very  fund  in  which 
we  as  Members  of  Congress  participate. 
The  contributory  system  Is  already  in 
operation  as  far  as  the  lower  court  judges 
are  concerned — the  U.S.  district  judges, 
the  judges  of  the  U.S.  circuit  courts  of 
appeals,  the  judges  of  the  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals  Court,  and  so  forth.  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not  pres- 
ently eligible  to  participate.  The  bill  ex- 
tends to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 


Court  the  option  to  participate,  just  as 
all  other  Federal  judges  have  that  option. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  If  the  Justices  wish  to 
become  members  of  the  system  and  have 
their  widows  be  beneficiaries  In  the  fu- 
ture, they  would  have  to  contribute? 

Mr.  CELLER.  They  would  have  to  con- 
tribute. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Present  Justices  do  not 
have  to  go  into  the  contributory  system. 
If  they  do  not,  their  widows  would  get 
the  $5,000,  which  is  provided  for  in  pres- 
ent law.  Widows  of  Justices  hereafter 
appointed  would  not  be  eligible  for  the 
$5,000  gratuity. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  to  attempt  to  get  some 
kind  of  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  especially 
in  their  efforts  to  do  something  for  the 
widows. 

There  is  only  one  question  that  comes 
to  my  mind,  in  view  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  last  week  in  dealing  with 
the  disaster  relief  funds  for  flood  victims 
where  the  Senate  set  a  means  test  on 
how  much  they  would  give  any  kind  of 
formula  on  disaster  relief,  I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  kind  of  a  means  test  on  the 
conditions  of  the  six  widows  that  are 
now  going  to  draw  the  $10,000. 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  a  condition  precedent 
for  the  widow  to  have  the  benefit  of  any 
annuity,  she  must  be  50  years  of  age  or 
older,  or  have  dependent  children. 

Mr.  DENT.  In  other  words,  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  how  much  income  she  has, 
or  does  not  have,  of  income  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  all  right,  and  I  am 
not  opposing  the  proposition.  I  just 
wanted  to  establish  some  kind  of  record 
here  for  the  basis  of  our  discussion  when 
we  come  to  the  dissister  relief  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  maximum  annuity 
that  a  widow  would  have  after  a  Justice 
served  for  30  years  will  be  $22,500,  and, 
as  I  said,  she  must  be  50  years  old  or 
older,  or  have  dependent  children. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  this 
bill  apply  or  does  it  not  apply  to  sitting 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  bill  would  make  the 
contributory  system  now  applicable  to  the 
other  Federal  judges  applicable  to  the 
sitting  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  elect  to  come  into 
the  survivorship  program? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  if  they  elect  to  the 
contributing  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  do  not,  what  is  the 
situation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  they  do  not  enter  the 
contributory  system,  their  widows  would 
still  get  the  $5,000  that  is  provided  for 
in  the  law  that  exists  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  present  sit- 


ting justices — but  what  about  the  justices 
who  may  come  on  the  bench  hereafter? 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  to  justices  who  are 
not  now  sitting,  but  who  will  be  ap- 
pointed after  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
their  widows  will  not  get  the  $5,000.  They 
either  participate  in  the  contributory  sys- 
tem or  get  nothing. 

The  idea  is  to  phase  out  that  $5,000 
provision  so  as  to  encourage  future  jus- 
tices to  enter  the  contributory  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  would  be  no  gra- 
tuitous survivor  benefits  for  a  justice 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  he  does  not  come  into 
the  contributory  system,  that  would  be 
the  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  the  sys- 
tem that  has  been  established  and  in 
which  they  would  enter;  the  system 
created  for  Federal  district  court  judges 
as  to  the  survivors — is  it  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  that  this  fund  is  presently 
soimd? 

Mr.  CELLER.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
contributory  system  applicable  to  U.S. 
district  court  judges  and  circuit  court 
judges  and  judges  of  the  Customs  Court 
and  others  would  be  available  to  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  they 
would  pay  3  percent  of  their  salaries  into 
the  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  this  fund  now  is  actuarially 
soimd? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  fund  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  great  many  years — since 
1956.  We  have  heard  no  complaints  with 
reference  to  what  you  mention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  based  upon  a  3 -per- 
cent contribution  on  the  part  of  a  Fed- 
eral judge  as  compared  to  the  8 -percent 
contribution  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Of  course,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributes  another  8  percent 
in  the  case  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
in  the  case  of  Federal  Judges,  It  would 
contribute  3  percent,  or  a  total  of  6 
percent. 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  very  good  rea- 
sons why  we  have  that  difference. 

You  must  remember  that  the  judges 
are  contributing  to  only  a  survivor  an- 
nuity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
Members  know  this — the  judges  are  con- 
tributing only  to  a  survivors'  annuity. 

The  Members  of  Congress  contribute 
for  retirement  as  well.  Also,  judges'  wid- 
ows, are  eligible  for  survivor  annuities 
only  after  reaching  age  50;  Members' 
widows  are  eligible  irrespective  of  age. 
Judges'  widows  lose  benefits  on  remar- 
riage at  any  age;  Members'  widows  lose 
benefits  only  upon  remarriage  before  age 
60.  The  formula  for  computing  annuities 
for  judges  uses  various  percentage  factors 
between  1^4  percent  and  three-quarters 
of  1  percent;  for  Members,  percentage 
factors  vary  between  21/2  and  1%  percent. 
Judges  may  retire  at  age  70  with  10 
years  of  service;  and  age  65  with  15  years 
of  service;  Members  may  retire  at  age 
62  with  5  years  of  service,  age  60  with 
10  years  of  service,  and  age  55  with  30 
years  of  service.  The  widow  of  a  judge  is 
entitled  to  an  annuity  only  If  the  judge 
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had  5  years  of  civilian  service  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Fund  for  the  last  5  years; 
the  widow  of  a  Member  Is  entitled  to  an 
annuity  if  the  Member  had  18  months  of 
Goveriunent  service. 

Because  of  these  disparities  In  bene- 
fits, among  others,  the  amount  contrib- 
uted by  judges  is  less  than  that  contrib- 
uted by  Members. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  report  goes  on  and  on  about 
annuities  for  the  widows  of  deceased  Su- 
preme Court  Justices. 

These  are  not  annuities;  they  are  pen- 
sions. They  are  in  fact  gratuities.  They 
pay  nothing  into  any  fund.  I  would  hope 
the  record  would  be  cleared  up  in  this 
respect.  The  $5,000  escrow  being  paid 
each  year  to  widows  of  Supreme  Coiut 
Justices,  is  an  outright  gift. 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  the  very  evil  we  are  trying 
to  get  rid  of  by  this  bill.  In  other  words, 
we  are  trying  to  put  this  on  a  level  where 
the  Justices  buy  insurance,  as  it  were,  by 
making  a  contribution.  It  is  not  a  gratu- 
ity because  they  pay  for  it  just  as  you 
pay  for  your  pension  and  for  the  annuity 
for  your  loved  ones.  It  is  the  same  thing. 
In  other  words,  it  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  you  are  saying.  We  are  trying  to 
get  away  from  this  gratuity.  Here  we 
say  to  the  Justices:  "You  cannot  provide 
for  your  widow  and  your  children  xmless 
you  pay  a  certain  amoimt  into  this  fimd." 
That  is  not  a  gratuity.  It  is  just  Uke  in- 
surance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  re- 
form, but  I  do  not  know  why  Congress 
ever  embarked  upon  the  business  of  giv- 
ing $5,000  a  year  to  the  widows  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  without  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  need.  Justices  of  the  Su-. 
preme  Court  are  paid  $60,000  a  year  and 
they  can  well  afford  to  provide  survivor 
benefits  for  their  families.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  bill  for  the  reason  that 
I  am  opposed  to  the  pensions  already  in 
effect  and  which  I  opposed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  simple  ques- 
tions on  this  current  bill.  My  others  have 
been  adequately  discussed,  or  answered. 

My  first  question  is:  If  a  sitting  Jus- 
tice elects  to  opt  for  the  $10,000  imder 
this  bill,  will  there  be  any  deduction  in 
his  retirement,  after  he  retires,  pending 
his  demise? 

Mr.  CELLER.  A  sitting  Justice  cannot 
opt  for  the  $10,000.  That  figure  applies 
to  only  the  six  existing  widows  of  former 
Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  that  is  important  in  the  legislative 
record. 

My  second  question  is,  presuming  one 
of  the  sitting  Justices  could  opt  for  the 
$10,000,  would  it  be  applicable  to  all  of 
his  wives — after  his  demise — who  might 
be  living,  because  we  do  have  some  Jus- 
tices that  have  been  ofttimes  married? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  you  read  the  law  care- 
fully, you  will  find  that  that  annuity  ap- 
plies only  to  the  sxu-viving  widow,  not  to 
additional  former  wives. 

Mr,  HALL.  I  understood  that  it  ap- 


plied only  to  the  living  widow.  I  did  not 
know  whether  it  applied  to  multiple 
widows. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  12101  Is  a  bill  to 
provide  annuities  to  eligible  survivors  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  The  bill  treats 
only  with  the  Supreme  Court  and  only 
with  survivors  annuities  and  not  with  re- 
tirement. The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
phase  out  the  present  inadequate  non- 
contributory  program  for  Supreme  Court 
Justices  and  to  allow  them  to  participate 
like  other  Federal  judges  in  a  contri- 
butory program. 

This  purpose  Is  accomplished  In  the 
following  way:  First,  the  present  $5,000 
annuity  for  surviving  widows  established 
in  1954  is  increased  to  $10,000.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  increase  takes  effect 
only  with  r^ard  to  Justices  who  have 
died  before  the  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
who  were  thus  ineligible  to  participate 
in  the  contributory  program  and  thereby 
earn  a  higher  annuity  than  $5,000. 

The  Increase  would  therefore  only 
benefit  six  people  at  present — the  wid- 
ows of  Justices  Black,  Frankfurter,  Min- 
ton,  Jackson,  Vinson,  and  Rutledge. 

Second,  the  present  $5,000  annuity  pro- 
vision is  retained  for  existing  Justices 
who  are  in  active  service  or  who  have  re- 
signed or  retired  under  section  371  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  This  group 
presently  consists  of  12  people — the  wives 
of  the  nine  active  Justices  plus  the  wives 
of  Justices  Clark,  Warren,  and  Reed.  It 
does  not  include  the  wives  of  Justices 
Fortas,  Goldberg,  and  Whittaker. 

However,  the  bill  would  allow  any  of 
this  group  to  elect  to  participate  in  the 
Judicial  Survivors  Annuity  System  which 
was  established  for  other  Federal  judges 
in  1956.  This  program  is  a  contributory 
program  providing  benefits  not  only  to 
eligible  widows,  but  to  eligible  dependent 
children  as  well.  For  a  widow  to  be  eligi- 
ble she  must  have  been  married  to  the 
Justice  or  judge  for  at  least  2  years  and 
must  be  at  least  50  years  of  age,  unless 
there  are  dependent  children.  For  a  de- 
pendent child  to  be  eligible,  he  must  be 
imder  18  years  of  age  and  unmarried. 

Thus  in  this  transition  stage  the  Jus- 
tices have  the  option  of  choosing  a  non- 
contributory  widows'  annuity  of  $5,000 
or  a  contributory  annuity  for  both  their 
widows  and  dependent  children.  If  the 
Justice  chooses  the  latter,  but  has  not 
served  a  long  enough  time  to  accrue  on 
his  death  an  annuity  of  $5,000  or  more 
for  his  widow,  she  will  receive  such  an- 
nuity nonethele-s.  The  bill  thus  removes 
what  might  be  for  some  Justices  a  dis- 
incentive to  participate  in  the  contribu- 
tory program. 

Third,  future  Justices  will  not  be 
given  that  option.  Since  they  have  not 
yet  been  appointed  they  cannot  lay  claim 
to  the  $5,000  annuity  provision  as  an 
emolument  of  office.  Rather,  they  will  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  contribu- 
tory program.  If  they  do  not,  that  is  their 
election,  and  they  will  accrue  no  benefits 
for  their  survivors.  However,  with  30 
years  of  service,  a  participating  Justice 
can  accrue  an  annuity  of  $22,500,  which 
Is  the  maximum. 


This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  and  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  provides  a  smooth  transition 
from  an  inadequate  noncontributory  plan 
to  an  equitable  contributory  plan  for 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
seem  to  me  we  may  be  establishing  some 
precedents  here  that  could  come  home 
to  roost  in  future  Congresses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  Is  going 
to  be  an  inflationary  toll  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  extracted  from  those  of  us 
who  reach  retirement  and,  accordingly, 
we  must  have  balanced  plans  to  protect 
against  that  hazard. 

The  members  of  the  judiciary  are  edu- 
cated people.  They  not  only  know  what 
the  term  "judicial"  means  but  they 
should  also  know  what  the  term  "fidu- 
ciary" means.  They  should  also  know 
what  the  term  "trustee"  means  and  they 
are  in  effect  fiduciaries  and  trustees  for 
their  own  families,  so  they  should  have 
had,  it  seems  to  me,  private  plans  to 
supplement  any  fringe  benefits  afforded 
them  as  Federal  employees — and,  it  prob- 
ably will  be  argued  that  if  we  do  this — 
the  State,  county,  and  municipal  judge 
and  others  will  demand  It  of  their  respec- 
tive legislatures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  should  do  this  for 
the  members  of  the  judiciary,  why  should 
we  not  do  it  for  those  who  have  been  un- 
fortimate  enough  to  serve  only  for  a  short 
time  in  Congress  or  for  those  Congress- 
men who  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  life 
insurance  or  a  retirement  plan  that 
would  provide  annuities  for  themselves 
and  their  wives. 

I  think  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent)  earlier  made  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  We  are,  in  effect,  going  to 
take  care  of  the  dependents  of  members 
of  the  judiciary  who,  while  well  paid, 
failed  to  plan  for  their  heirs.  It  Is  a  bad 
practice  for  us  to  do  this  on  a  class  basis 
of  this  sort. 

So,  It  does  seem  to  me  we  are  going  to 
find  that  other  unfortimate  civil  servants 
come  in  with  demands  that  we  take  care 
of  their  beneficiaries  who  may  not  be 
even  as  well  situated  as  the  members  of 
the  judiciary,  and  it  may  be  that  we  have 
as  great  an  obligation  for  them  as  we  do 
for  the  judiciary.  Based  upon  what  I 
have  learned  here  this  afternoon  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  good  precedent  to  es- 
tablish. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  such 
time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  en- 
dorse the  remarks  of  my  distinguished 
chairman  and  those  of  the  equally  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Between 
them  they  have  clearly,  succinctly,  and 
cogently  made  the  case  for  the  legisla- 
tion before  the  House. 
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Ninety  percent  of  all  civilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  covered  by  the 
Civil  Service  retirement  system.  This, 
of  course,  includes  Members  of  this  House 
and  our  staff  personnel.  All  of  our  For- 
eign Service  officers  and  various  other 
personnel  in  our  Foreign  Service  partici- 
pate in  a  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system.  Since  1939  employees  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  had  the 
TVA  retirement  system.  Similarly,  we 
have  the  Federal  Reserve  retirement 
system  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  teachers  retirement  system  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire  De- 
partment retirement  system,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judges  retirement  sys- 
tem the  Uniformed  Services  retirement 
system,  and  others.  Our  Federal  Jurists- 
other  than  the  Supreme  Court  Justices- 
have    the    Judicial    survivors    annuity 

system.  ,  .. 

Without  exception,  every  one  of  these 
retirement  systems  provides  survivor 
benefits  for  widows  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. With  only  one  exception— the  uni- 
formed services  system— the  participants 
contribute  from  their  earnings  to  finance 
their  respective  plans,  and  their  employ- 
ers make  contributions  as  well. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  why  Supreme 
Court  Justices  should  be  Ineligible  to 
participate  In  the  Judicial  survivors 
annuity  system  along  with  other  Fed- 
eral judges.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
why  their  sm-vlvlng  dependent  children 
should  be  without  benefits.  There  Is  no 
logical  reason  why  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices should  not  contribute  toward  the 
annuities  their  survivors  receive.  HJl. 
12101  addresses  these  considerations  in  a 
rational,  reasonable,  workmanlike  way. 

In  an  orderly  fashion  it  is  directed  to 
three  principal  groups — sitting  Justices 
and  those  retired  with  pay.  Justices  ap- 
pointed after  enactment,  and  the  six 
existing  widows  of  former  Justices. 

As  for  the  nine  sitting  Justices  and 
the  three  who  are  presently  in  retire- 
ment with  pay— former  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  and  Justices  Clark  and  Reed — 
H.R.  12101  gives  them  6  months  within 
which  to  elect  to  participate  in  the  con- 
tributory judicial  survivors  annuity 
system.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
learned  dean  of  the  House,  section  375 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  presently 
provides  that  the  surviving  widow  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  shall  receive  a 
gratuity  of  $5,000  until  she  dies  or  re- 
marries. 

H.R.  2101  provides  that  the  surviving 
widow  of  any  of  these  12  Justices  shall 
in  no  event  receive  less  than  the  $5,000 
to  which  she  would  be  entitled  if  this 
legislation  were  not  enacted.  This  provi- 
sion eliminates  the  need  for  a  Justice 
who  wishes  to  enter  into  participation  In 
the  contributory  system  to  gamble  on 
whether  he  will  live  long  enough  to  earn 
an  annuity  greater  than  that  to  which 
his  wife  is  entitled  under  the  present 
law. 

Directing  itself  to  Justices  appointed 
after  enactment,  the  bill  treats  such  ju- 
rists as  all  other  Federal  judges — their 
widows  will  receive  no  gratuitous  annui- 
ties; rather,  each  such  appointee  will 
have  the  option  of  joining  the  contribu- 


tory system  or  making  private  arrange- 
ments for  his  survivors. 

Finally,  the  bill  addresses  Itself  to  the 
plight  in  which  the  six  present  widows 
find  themselves  In  having  to  live  on  a 
pension  established  on  a  1937  cost  of  liv- 
ing base.  Under  the  bill,  these  six  elderly 
ladles  will  each  receive  an  annuity  of 
$10,000  a  year  Instead  of  $5,000  imtll 
she  dies  or  remarries.  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  note  that  apart  from  any  other 
service  rendered  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  former  Chief  Justice 
Vinson  and  Associate  Justices  Black, 
Frankfurter,  Jackson,  Minton,  and  Rut- 
ledge,  their  combined  Federal  judicial 
service  exceeded  100  years. 

Before  relinquishing  the  floor,  let  me 
touch  on  several  other  considerations 
which  should  be  borne  In  mind  with 
respect  to  this  legislation. 

Present  law  makes  no  provision  for  sur- 
viving dependent  children  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  Associate  Justice  Mar- 
shall has  two  such  children.  Associate 
Justice  White  has  one,  and  Associate 
Justice  Rehnqulst  has  three.  The  bill 
corrects  this  Inequity. 

This  Is  no  giveaway  legislation — a  Jus- 
tice who  is  appointed  to  the  Court  with- 
out any  prior  Government  service  would 
have  to  serve  and  contribute  to  the  sys- 
tem approximately  7  years  before  his 
surviving  widow  would  qualify  for  more 
than  the  $5,000  which  present  law  af- 
fords her  gratuitously. 

The  maximum  annuity  a  Justice's  wid- 
ow may  receive  under  the  Judicial  Sur- 
vivors Annuity  System  is  $22,500.  But 
to  qualify  for  this  her  husband  must 
have  had  30  years  of  creditable  service. 

Existing  law  affords  a  surviving  widow 
her  gratuitous  annuity  without  regard 
to  her  age:  under  the  contributory  sys- 
tem she  receives  nothing  unless  she  has 
attained  50  years  of  age  or  has  depend- 
ent children.  The  wives  of  three  of  our 
sitting  Justices  are  not  yet  50  years  of 
age,  although  at  this  time  two  of  them 
have  dependent  children. 

Under  the  contributory  system,  a  sur- 
viving widow  loses  her  annuity  if  she  ever 
remarries;  under  the  Civil  Service  Sys- 
tem she  loses  it  only  if  she  remarries 
before  reaching  60. 

The  widow  of  a  Justice  under  the  con- 
tributory system  is  eligible  only  if  her 
husband  has  had  5  years  of  covered  serv- 
ice and  has  contributed  to  the  Fund  for 
the  last  5  years;  the  widow  of  a  person 
in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System 
is  entitled  to  her  annuity  if  her  husband 
has  had  just  18  months  of  Government 
service. 

H.R.  12101  is  prudent,  practical,  and 
economically  sound  legislation.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  stated,  H.R.  12101  was  re- 
ported by  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee without  dissent.  It  has  executive 
branch  endorsement  and  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  judiciary,  Including  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court.  Many  of  us 
have  received  considerable  mail  from  our 
constituents  in  support  of  the  bill.  Legis- 
lation virtually  Identical  in  substance 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  30  without 
debate. 

I  urge  you,  my  colleagues,  to  send  H.R. 
12101  forward  with  a  resounding  vote 
of  approval. 


Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  speaker,  we 
have  no  requests  for  further  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
12101,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quormn  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  281,  nays  97,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2,  not  voting  52,  as  follows: 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  Dl. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Aspin 
Asplnall 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Dent 


[Roll  No.  300] 

TEAS— 281 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Drlnan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 

Pascell 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Praser 

Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Gubser 
Oude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Hicks.  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hlllis 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Kemp 
King 
Kluczynskl 


Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallliard 
Mallary 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mills,  Ark. 
Minlsh 
Mlnshall 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Neill 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnle 
Podell 
Pofr 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Rangel 
Rees 
Reld 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Robison,  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  Pa. 
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Rosenthal 

Staggers 

Veysey 

Bostenkowskl 

Stanton, 

Waldle 

Boush 

J.  WUllam 

Ware 

Roy 

Stanton, 

Whalen 

Roybal 

James  V. 

WhaUey 

Buppe 

Steed 

White 

Sandman 

Steele 

Wldnall 

Bar  banes 

Stratton 

Wiggins 

Baylor 

Sullivan 

Williams 

Scheuer 

Symington 

Wilson,  Bob 

Bchneebell 

Teague,  Calif. 

Wolff 

Schwengel 

Teague,  Tex. 

Wright 

Belberllng 

Terry 

Wyatt 

Shipley 

Thompson,  N.J 

.  Wydler 

Shrlver 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Wyman 

Sikes 

Thone 

Yates 

Bisk 

Tlernan 

Yatron 

Skubltz 

Udall 

Young,  Tex. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ullman 

Zwach 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Van  Deerlln 

Springer 

Vander  Jagt 
NATS— 97 

Abbltt 

Gettys 

Purcell 

Abemethy 

Griffin 

QuUlen 

Andrews, 

Gross 

Randall 

N.  Dak. 

.  Grover 

Robinson,  Va. 

Archer 

Haley 

Rousselot 

Ashbrook 

HaU 

Runnels 

BevUl 

Harsha 

Ruth 

Blackburn 

Henderson 

St  Germain 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Horton 

Satterfleld 

Buchanan 

Hull 

Scherle 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hunt 

Schmltz 

Camp 

Jonas 

Scott 

Chappell 

Jones,  N.C. 

Sebellus 

Clawson,  Del 

Keith 

Shoup 

Crane 

Kyi 

Slack 

Daniel,  Va. 

Landgrebe 

Smith,  Calif. 

Davis,  B.C. 

Latta 

Snyder 

Denholm 

Long,  Md- 

Spence 

Devlne 

Lujan 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dickinson 

Mann 

Taylor 

Downing 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Dulskl 

Mayne 

Vanlk 

Duncan 

Michel 

Vlgorlto 

Eshleman 

Miller,  Ohio 

Waggonner 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mills,  Md. 

Whltehurst 

Findley 

Montgomery 

Whltten 

Fisher 

Myers 

WUson, 

Flowers 

Nichols 

Charles  H. 

Fountain 

O'Konskl 

Winn 

Fulton 

Passman 

Wylle 

Fuqua 

•  Poage 

Young,  Fla. 

Oallfianakls 

Price,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Gaydos 

Pucliaski 

Zlon 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 


Andrews,  Ala.     Mitchell 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 52 


Ashley 

Plynt 

Matblas,  Call 

Baker 

GaUagher 

Mink 

Baring 

GoldwBter 

Nedzl 

Blanton 

GrlfBths 

Patman 

Blatnlk 

Hagan 

PeUy 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Pepper 

Broomfleld 

Hungate 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hutchinson 

Rarlck 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Ichord 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Caffery 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ryan 

Chamberlain 

Landrum 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Clay 

Lennon 

Stephens 

Conte 

Long.  La. 

Stokes 

Conyers 

McClure 

Stubblefleld 

Davis.  Ga. 

McCormack 

Stuckey 

Dlngell 

McDonald. 

Talcott 

Dowdy 

Mich. 

Wampler 

Edmondson 

McMUlan 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Ryan  for, 
with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  and  Mr.  Dlngell  for,  with  Mr. 
Burleson  of  Missouri  against. 

Mr.  Nedzl  and  Mr.  Stokes  for,  with  Mr. 
McMUlan  against. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mrs.  Mini  for,  with  Mr. 
Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr. 
Rarlck  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bakw. 


Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Messrs.  RUNNELS  and  DEVINE 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  2854)  to  amend  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  widows  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.  2854 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  sec- 
tion 375  of  title  28,  tJnlted  States  Code  Is 
amended : 

(a)  By  striking  from  subsection  (a)  the 
words  "in  the  amount  payable  to  the  bene- 
ficiary under  the  Act  of  January  14,  1937 
(50  Stat.  923,  chapter  3)"  and  substituting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "of  $10,000". 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(c)  If  a  Justice  of  the  United  States  who 
was  In  regular  active  service  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  who  resigned 
or  retired  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  who  on  that  date  was  receiving 
salary  under  section  371  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  gives  notice  In  writing  to  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  an  election  to  be- 
come subject  to  section  376,  the  widow  of 
such  Justice  shall  be  Ineligible  to  receive  an 
annuity  under  this  section  after  the  date  of 
such  notice:  Provided,  however.  That  if  such 
Justice  does  not  elect  to  become  subject  to 
section  376,  or,  having  elected  to  become 
subject  to  section  376,  he  faUs  to  make  a 
five-year  deposit  or.  In  the  alternative,  does 
not  complete  five  yetirs  of  service  for  which 
deductions  were  made  under  section  376(b), 
his  widow  shall  be  paid  an  annuity  of 
$5,000." 

Sec.  2.  Section  375  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  section  1(a)  of  this 
Act,  shall  not  apply  to  the  benefit  of  a  widow 
whose  spouse  became  a  Jtistlce  of  the  United 
States  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  or  whose  eligibility  Is  determined  under 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 375. 

Sec.  3.  Section  376  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  1b  amended  by  Inserting 
"Justice  or"  prior  to  the  word  "Judge"  and 
by  Inserting  "Justice's  or"  prior  to  the  word 
"Judge's"  wherever  those  words  appear  there- 
in, except  in  section  376 (q) . 

Sec.  4.  A  Justice  of  the  United  States,  In 


regular  active  service  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  or  who  resigned  or  re- 
tired prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  who  on  that  date  Is  receiving  salary 
under  section  371  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended,  shaU  be  entitled  within 
six  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
make  the  election  authorized  by  and  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  section  376. 

Sec.  5.  Section  604(a)  (7)  of  title  28,  United 
States  CodR,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(7)  Regulate  and  pay  annuities  to  widows 
and  surviving  dependent  children  of  Justices 
and  Judges,  Directors  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  Directors  of  the  Administrative 
Office,  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  Inciorred  by  Judges,  court  officers 
and  employees,  and  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Administrative  Office,  and  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  while  absent  from  their  offi- 
cial stations  on  official  business." 

Sec.  6.  (a)    Item  376  of  the  analysis  of 
chapter  17  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"376.  Annuities  to  widows  and  surviving  de- 
pendent  children   of   Justices   and 
Judges." 

(b)  The  catchllne  to  section  376  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f ollows : 

"I  376.  Annuities  to  widows  and  surviving 
dependent  children  of  Justices  and 
Judges". 

amendment    OFTESED   BT    MR.    CELLER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celler:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2854 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  HJl.  12101,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  12101)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EXPANDED  PROTECTION  OF 
FOREIGN  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  15883)  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded  pro- 
tection of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B.B..  15883 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Foreign  Officials". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    CV 
POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history  as  a  nation,  the 
police  power  to  Investigate,  prosecute,  and 
punish  common  crimes  such  as  murder,  kid- 
naping, and  assault  has  resided  In  the  several 
States,  and  that  such  power  should  remain 
with  the  States. 

The  Congress  finds,  however,  that  hsuass- 
ment,  intimidation,  obstruction,  coercion, 
and  acts  of  violence  committed  against  for- 
eign officials  or  their  family  members  in  the 
United  States  adversely  affect  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  this  legislation  Is  intended 
to  afford  the  United  States  Jurisdiction  con- 
current with  that  of  the  several  States  to 
proceed  against  those  who  by  such  acts  Inter- 
fere with  its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
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TITLE    I—MURDEB    OR    MANSLAUOHTEB 
OF  FOREIGN  OFFICIALS 

SBC.   101.  Chapter  51   of  title   18,  United 
States  Code.  Ls  amended  bjr  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
"§  1116.  Murder  or  manslaughter  of  foreign 
officials 

"(a I  Whoever  kills  a  foreign  official  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  under  section  1111 
and  1112  of  this  title,  except  that  any  such 
person  who  is  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree  shall  be  sentenced  to  Imprison- 
ment for  life. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  'for- 
eign official'  means — 

"  ( 1 )  a  Chief  of  State  or  the  political  equiv- 
alent. President,  Vice  President,  Prime  Min- 
ister, Ambassador.  Foreign  Minister,  or  other 
officer  of  cabinet  rank  or  above  of  a  foreign 
government  or  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
an  International  organization,  or  any  person 
who  has  previously  served  in  such  capacity, 
and  any  member  of  his  family,  while  In  the 
United  States;  and 

"(2)  any  person  of  a  foreign  nationality 
who  Is  duly  notified  to  the  United  States  as 
an  officer  or  employee  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  International  organization,  and  who 
Is  m  the  United  States  on  official  business, 
and  any  member  of  his  family  whose  presence 
In  the  United  States  Is  In  connection  with 
the  presence  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section: 

"(1)  'Foreign  government"  means  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  foreign  country,  irrespective  of 
recognition  by  the  United  States. 

"(2)  'International  organization"  means  a 
public  International  organization  designated 
as  such  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Immunities  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  288). 

"(3)  'Family' Includes  (a)  a  spouse,  parent, 
brother  or  sister,  child,  or  person  to  whom 
the  foreign  official  stands  In  loco  parentis,  or 
(b)  any  other  person  living  In  his  household 
and  related  to  the  foreign  official  by  blood  or 
marriage. 
"J  1117.  Conspiracy  to  murder 

"If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  violate 
section  nil.  1114.  or  1116  of  this  title,  and 
one  or  more  of  such  i>ersons  do  any  overt  act 
to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each 
shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life." 

Sec.  102.  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
"1116.  Murder   or   manslaughter   of   foreign 

officials. 
"1117.  Conspiracy  to  murder.'" 

TITLE  II— KIDNAPING 

Sec.  201.  Section  1201  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  1201.  Kidnaping 

"(at  Whoever  unlawfully  seizes,  confines. 
Inveigles,  decoys,  kidnaps,  abducts,  or  carries 
away  and  holds  for  ransom  or  reward  or 
otherwise  any  person,  except  In  the  case  of  a 
minor  by  the  parent  thereof,  when: 

"(1)  the  person  is  willfully  transported  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce: 

""(2)  any  such  act  against  the  person  Is 
done  within  the  special  maritime  and  terri- 
torial Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States: 

"(3)  any  such  act  against  the  person  is 
done  within  the  special  aircraft  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  as  defined  in  section 
101(32  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1301(32)):  or 

■"(4)  the  person  Is  a  foreign  official  as  de- 
fined In  section  1116(b)   of  this  title. 
shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for  any 
term  of  years  or  for  life. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  subsection  (a)(1), 
above,  the  falltire  to  release  the  victim  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  after  he  shall  have 
been  unlawfully  seized,  confined.  Inveigled, 
decoyed,  kldnapted.  abducted  or  carried  away 
shall  create  a  rebuttable  presumption  that 


such  person  has  been  transported  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce. 

"(c)  If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to 
violate  this  section  and  one  or  more  of  such 
persons  do  any  overt  act  to  effect  the  object 
of  the  conspiracy,  each  shall  be  punished  by 
Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
life." 

Sec.  202.  The  analysis  of  chapter  55  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  de- 
leting 

"1201.  Transportation."", 
and  substituting  the  following : 
"1201.  Kidnaping." 

TITLE     m— PROTECTION     OF     FOREIGN 
OFFICIALS 

Sec.  301.  Section  112  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■§  112.  Protection  of  foreign  officials 

"(a)  Whoever  assaults,  strikes,  wounds. 
Imprisons,  or  offers  violence  to  a  foreign  of- 
ficial shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both.  Whoever  In  the  commission  of  any 
such  act  uses  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

•■(b)  Whoever  willfully  Intimidates,  co- 
erces, threatens,  or  harasses  a  foreign  official, 
or  willfully  obstructs  him  In  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  both. 

"(c)  Whoever  within  the  United  States 
but  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  any  building  or 
premises  belonging  to  or  used  or  occupied 
by  a  foreign  government  or  by  a  foreign 
official  for  diplomatic  or  consular  purposes, 
or  as  a  mission  to  an  International  organiza- 
tion, or  as  a  residence  of  a  foreign  official. 
or  belonging  to  or  used  or  occupied  by  an 
international  organization  for  official  busi- 
ness or  residential  purposes,  publicly — 

"(1)  parades,  pickets,  displays  any  flag, 
banner,  sign,  placard,  or  device,  or  utters  any 
word,  phrase,  sound,  or  noise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Intimidating,  coercing,  threatening, 
or  harassing  any  foreign  official  or  obstruct- 
ing him  In  the  performance  of  his  duties,  or 

"(2)  congregates  with  two  or  more  other 
persons  with  the  Intent  to  perform  any  of 
the  aforesaid  acts  or  to  violate  subsection 

(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 
"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  'for- 
eign official',  'foreign  government',  and  'in- 
ternational organization'  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  as  those  provided  in  sections  1116 

(b)  and  (c)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  302.     The   analysis   of  chapter   7   of 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
deleting 
"112.  Assaulting    certain    foreign    diplomats 

and  other  official  personnel." 
and  adding  at  the  beginning  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

"112.  Protection   for  foreign  officials." 
TITLE    IV— PROTECTION    OF    PROPERTY 
OF   FOREIGN   GOVERNMENTS   AND   IN- 
TERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Sec.   401.  Chapter   45   of   title    18,   United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  970.  Protection   of  property   occupied   by 
foreign  governments 
"(a)   Whoever   willfully   Injures,   damages, 
or  destroys,  or  attempts  to  Injure,  damage, 
or   destroy,   any   property,   real   or   personal, 
located    within   the   United   States   and   be- 
longing  to   or   utilized   or   occupied   b,'   any 
foreign  government  or  international  organi- 
zation, or  by  a  foreign  official,  shall  be  fined 
not  more   than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned   not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  'for- 
eign official',  'foreign  government',  and  "In- 
ternational organization'  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  as  those  provided  In  sections  1116 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  title." 


Sec.  402.  The  analysis  of  chapter  45  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"970.  Protection  of  property  occupied  by  for- 
eign governments." 
Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  indicate  an  Intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
Its  provisions  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
laws  of  any  State,  Commonwealth,  territory, 
possession,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  nor  to  relieve  any  per- 
son of  any  obligation  Imposed  by  any  law  of 
any  State,  Commonwealth,  territory,  posses- 
sion, or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as.  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  H.R.  15883 
amends  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
so  as  to  provide  protection  for  diplomats 
and  foreign  oflBcials.  It  is  a  fimdamental 
fact  that  under  international  law  every 
country  has  the  obligation  to  protect 
foreign  oflQcials  who  perform  diplomatic 
or  consular  functions  within  that  coun- 
try. This  obligation  has  been  very  clear- 
ly defined  in  the  case  of  Frend  v.  United 
States,  100  P.  2d  691,  which  involved  the 
District  of  Columbia  statute  protecting 
embassies.  The  Court  stated  in  that  case: 

As  In  war  the  bearers  of  flags  of  truce  are 
sacred,  or  else  wars  would  be  Interminable,  so 
In  peace  ambassadors,  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  charged  with  friendly  national  Inter- 
course, are  objects  of  especial,  respect  and 
protection,  each  according  to  the  rights  be- 
longing to  his  rank  and  station.  The  law  of 
nations,  therefore,  requires  every  govern- 
ment to  take  all  reasonable  precautions  to 
prevent  the  doing  of  the  things  which  the 
[D.C.  statute  protecting  embassies]  make  un- 
lawful. The  rule  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of 
the  protection  of  nations  In  their  lnterco\irse 
with  each  other,  and  Imposes  on  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  responsibility 
to  foreign  nations  for  all  violations  by  the 
United  States  of  their  International  obliga- 
tions. United  States  v.  Arjona,  120  U.S.  479, 
483-4.85  •  *  *.  This  responsibility  Includes 
the  duty  of  protecting  the  residence  of  an 
ambassador  or  minister  against  invasion  as 
well  as  against  any  other  act  tending  to 
disturb  the  peace  or  dignity  of  the  mission  or 
of  the  member  of  the  mission.  (100  F.  2d  at 
693)    (Footnotes  omitted). 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
tinued validity  of  the  Frend  holding  has 
been  reaffirmed  by  three  opinions  in 
1970:  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  (Zaimi  v.  United  States,  261 
A.2d  233) ;  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (Jews 
for  Urban  Justice  v.  Wilson,  311  P.  Supp. 
1158) ;  and  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions,  in  an  imre- 
ported  opinion  (United  States  v.  Tr avers. 
Crim.  No.  U.S.  42935-€9). 

The  bill,  H.R.  15883,  is  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  an  executive  com- 
munication from  the  Department  of 
State  and  Justice.  A  bill  H.R.  10520,  was 
introduced  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  executive  communi- 
cation. That  bill  would  have  covered  both 
foreign  officials  and  public  officials  of  the 
United    States.    After   considering    the 


legislation  the  committee  concluded  that 
the  changes  in  the  law  proposed  as  to 
Federal  officials  and  employees  should  be 
considered  separately  from  that  proposed 
for  foreign  officials  and  diplomatic  per- 
sonnel. The  present  bill,  H.R.  15883,  was 
introduced  to  cover  foreign  officials  in 
this  manner  and  includes  provisions  rec- 
ommended by  the  executive  communi- 
cation as  to  foreign  officials.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  penalty  provisions  in  new 
section  1116  and  revised  1201  as  con- 
tained in  this  bill  differ  from  those  pro- 
posed in  the  executive  communication 
and  revised  section  112  tc)  contains  modi- 
fied language. 

At  a  hearing  on  the  earlier  bill  on 
March  16,  1972,  Hon.  William  B.  Ma- 
comber,  Jr.,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management,  testifying  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
recently  there  has  been  a  disturbing  in- 
crease of  violence  directed  against  diplo- 
mats. Throughout  the  world  diplomats 
are  not  only  the  victims  of  crimes  to 
which  average  citizens  are  subject,  but 
now  crimes  are  being  committed  against 
diplomats  for  new  reasons.  They  may  be 
the  victims  of  crimes  committed  by  ter- 
rorists who  disagree  with  the  policies  of  a 
country.  Obviously,  making  diplomats 
into  political  pawTis  is  gravely  damaging 
to  the  conduct  of  relations  among  States. 

Political  violence  directed  against  dip- 
lomats and  diplomatic  missions  has  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States.  The  U.S. 
Federal  Government  needs  the  authority 
to  cope  with  it.  The  executive  communi- 
cation itself  stated: 

Review  of  resources  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  meet  these  new  and 
substantial  threats  to  foreign  .  .  .  officials 
has  disclosed  alarming  omissions  and  Incon- 
sistencies In  existing  federal  criminal  Juris- 
diction over  such  matters.  Correction  of  these 
deficiencies  need  not  and  should  not  await 
the  actual  occurrence  of  a  tragedy. 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset  the  United 
States  has  an  obligation  under  interna- 
tional law  as  a  host  country  to  provide 
protection  for  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
other  foreign  government  and  interna- 
tional organization  personnel  and  their 
families,  and  the  property  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  international  organiza- 
tions. This  obligation  is  fimdamental  to 
the  consideration  of  this  bill.  Passage  of 
the  amended  bill  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  international  obligations 
as  a  host  country.  Of  course,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  Federal  Government  can 
press  for  the  cooperation  of  local  au- 
thorities. However,  in  dealing  with  other 
countries  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
way  to  assure  them  or  to  guarantee  that 
such  cooperation  will  be  forthcoming.  It 
follows  from  the  accepted  rule  of  inter- 
national law  that  the  host  country  is  un- 
der a  special  duty  to  protect  the  diplo- 
matic and  consular  premises  of  a  foreign 
government,  that  the  host  country  has  a 
duty  to  take  all  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vent any  attack  on  the  person  of  a  diplo- 
matic or  consular  agent.  The  United 
States  has,  in  fact,  had  a  law  on  the 
books  since  1790  making  it  a  criminal  of- 
fense to  infract  the  law  of  nations  by 
offering  violence  to  the  person  of  a  for- 
eign minister.  See.  for  example,  18  U.S.C. 


112;  United  States  v.  Ortega.  248  U.S.  466 
(1826).  While  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways recognized  this  responsibility,  the 
committee  notes  that  the  present  Federal 
law  does  not  give  the  Government  the 
authority  to  carry  that  responsibility  out 
fully.  While  local  authorities  are.  In  fact, 
cooperative  in  providing  protection  for 
diplomatic  personnel,  when  diplomats 
become  the  object  of  political  violence, 
the  situation  is  somewhat  changed,  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  where  there  Is  a 
high  concentration  of  diplomats.  Local 
resources  may  not  be  adequate  to  this 
special  situation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  country, 
this  is  a  most  difficult  situation  since  such 
acts  of  violence  directly  affect  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  United  States.  The 
provisions  of  the  amended  bill  make  It 
clear  that  authorities  of  the  States  and 
their  subdivisions  will  continue  to  have 
responsibility  for  vigilant  efforts  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection.  At  the  same 
time  enactment  of  the  provisions  in  the 
amended  bill  will  also  provide  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  necessary 
tools  to  take  action  when  required.  This 
makes  sense,  for  when  such  Incidents  oc- 
cur the  Nation  whose  diplomat  or  prop- 
erty has  been  Injured  approaches  the  De- 
partment of  State  directly,  through  dip- 
lomatic channels,  with  the  facts 
relevant  to  the  Incident.  Federal  authori- 
ties would,  therefore,  in  certain  cases,  be 
in  a  position  to  deal  more  quickly  and 
appropriately  with  the  matter. 

As  has  been  outlined  in  the  report  on 
the  bill,  two  categories  of  foreign  officials 
are  covered  by  the  proposed  legislation 
in  new  section  1116.  The  first  contains 
those  officials  of  veiy  high  rank — a  chief 
of  state  or  the  political  equivalent,  presi- 
dent, vice  president,  foreign  minister, 
ambassador,  or  other  officer  of  cabinet 
rank  or  above. 

The  second  category  of  foreign  officials 
covered  by  section  1116  Includes  officials 
of  lower  rank  who  must  be  duly  notified 
to  the  United  States  and  who  must  be 
here  on  official  business.  This  class  in- 
cludes officers  and  employees  of  em- 
bassies and  consulates,  of  missions  of 
their  governments  to  international  or- 
ganizations, and  of  trade  and  commer- 
cial offices  of  foreign  governments.  It 
also  includes  officers  and  employees  of 
international  organizations  who  are  not 
U.S.  citizens. 

The  provisions  of  title  18  added  by  the 
amended  bill  would  cover  murder,  or 
manslaughter,  and  conspiracy  to  murder, 
kidnaping,  and  conspiracy  to  kidnap;  as- 
sault; and  harassment  of  foreign  ofBcIals. 
Federal  law — specificially  section  112  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code — cur- 
rently covers  only  assaults  against  visit- 
ing heads  of  foreign  states,  heads  of  gov- 
ernment and  foreign  ministers,  as  well  as 
ambassadors  and  other  ^public  ministers. 
This  coverage  Is  clearly  insufficient  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
present  statute  covers  embassy  personnel 
in  Washington  below  the  rank  of  minis- 
ter, or  that  it  covers  representatives  to 
international  organizations.  Further- 
more, the  statute  is  limited  In  that  it 
covers  only  various  forms  of  assault.  The 
committee  notes  that  long  standing  ac- 
cepted status  of  this  statute  does  demon- 


strate both  that  there  is  clearly  no  Im- 
pediment to  the  enactment  of  Federal 
criminal  law  for  the  protection  of  diplo- 
mats and  that  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  Is  entirely  appropriate  as  a 
policy  matter. 

In  its  amended  form  section  112  of  title 
18  would  proscribe  assaults  on  specifi- 
cally designated  foreign  officials  and 
would  be  co-extensive  in  coverage  with 
new  section  1116  of  the  title  pertaining 
to  homicides  of  foreign  officials.  As  w  as 
outlined  in  the  explanation  of  the 
amended  bill,  as  amended,  section  112i  a) 
makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  assault, 
strike,  wound.  Imprison,  or  offer  violence 
to  a  foreign  official,  subject  to  a  fine  up 
to  $5,000  or  imprisonment  up  to  3 
years,  or  both.  If  a  deadly  weapon  is  used 
the  fine  may  be  increased,  to  $10,000  and 
the  term  to  10  years.  Identical  penalties 
may  be  imposed  under  existing  section 
11'2. 

Section  112(b)  makes  it  a  misde- 
meanor to  willfully  intimidate,  coerce, 
threaten,  or  harass  a  foreign  official  or 
to  willfully  obstruct  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

In  its  amended  form,  section  112(c> 
bars,  within  100  feet  of  buildings  or 
premises  belonging  to,  or  used  or  occupied 
by  a  foreign  government  for  the  specific 
uses  stated  In  the  subsection,  parades, 
signs,  placards,  or  devices  or  sounds  or 
picketing,  the  display  of  flags,  banners, 
noises — including  words  or  phrases — 
when  the  activity  Is: 

For  the  purposes  of  Intimidating,  coercing, 
threatening,  or  harassing  any  foreign  official 
or  obstructing  him  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  .  .  . 

The  subsection  further  provides  penal- 
ties for  persons  who  within  that  100- 
foot  area  congregate  with  two  or  more 
other  persons  with  the  Intent  to  perform 
any  of  those  acts  or  who  congregate  with 
the  intent  to  •violate  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  112. 

The  purpose  of  subsection  112(c)  Is  to 
protect  the  peace,  dignity,  and  security  of 
foreign  officials  when  they  are  at  their 
place  of  work.  This  provision  would  not 
apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia  be- 
cause the  District  law  already  affords 
protection  to  foreign  officials  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital— D.C.  Code  25-1115.  WhUe 
the  District  law  has  a  "500-foot  rule," 
the  narrower  radius  has  been  adopted 
for  the  more  general  provision  of  this 
bill  In  order  to  minimize  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  ingress  and  egress 
of  Individuals  in  the  vicinity  of  foreign 
government  offices  in  congested  metro- 
politan areas. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  report  it  was 
stated  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
the  purpose  of  extending  protection  to 
diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign 
nations.  Hie  committee  feels  it  is  rele- 
vant to  note  that  the  U.S.  Coui-t  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit has  Indicated  that  the  Government 
has  an  affirmative  duty  to  give  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  foreign  nations 
a  degree  of  protection  from  harassment 
which  Is  greater  than  It  owes  to  its  own 
citizens  or  officials.  (Frend  v.  United 
States,  100  F.  2d  691  (D.C.  CIr.  1938), 
cert,  denied,  306  U.S.  640) . 

In  connection  with  the  amendments 
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extending  protection  to  foreign  officials 
the  bUl  H.R.  15883,  as  amended,  by  the 
committee  in  title  II  would  make  a  num- 
ber of  changes  in  the  Federal  kidnaping 
statute— 18  U.S.C.  1201.  Under  existing 
law,  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  the  trans- 
portation of  a  person  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  rather  than  the  actual 
kidnaping.  As  contained  in  the  amended 
bill  the  section  would  make  the  kidnaping 
itself  the  gist  of  the  offense.  This  change 
will  assist  in  extraditing  kidnapers  from 
foreign  countries.  Under  extradition 
treaties,  an  offense  is  extraditable  only  if 
the  crime  for  which  extradition  is  sought 
is  listed  in  the  treaty.  Because  most 
cotmtrles  do  not  have  a  federal  system 
such  as  ours,  the  treaties  do  not  recognize 
the  crime  of  interstate  transportation  of 
a  kidnaped  person.  By  redrafting  the  sec- 
tion in  terms  of  kidnaping  rather  than 
transportation,  extradition  for  thesr;  of- 
fenses will  be  facilitated. 

Additional  bases  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion over  kidnaping  have  been  added, 
consistent  with  the  general  purpose  of 
the  bill.  Consistent  with  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  to  protect  foreign  offi- 
cials, kidnaping  of  foreign  officials  and 
members  of  their  families  would  be  cov- 
ered by  Federal  laws.  At  the  hearing  it 
was  noted  that  there  has  been  a  rash  of 
kidnapings  of  diplomats  in  a  number  of 
countries  throughout  the  world  in  the 
past  few  years.  While  they  have  not 
occurred  in  this  country,  the  committee 
agrees  that  it  is  advisable  to  insure  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  act 
promptly  if  such  a  thing  should  happen 
here. 

Jurisdiction  is  asserted  also  over  kid- 
naping occurring  in  the  special  mari- 
time and  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  The  Jurisdiction  already 
exists  with  respect  to  other  crimes  against 
the  person,  such  as  murder — 18  U.S.C. 
1111— and  assault— 18  U.S.C,  113. 

It  is  anomalous  that  kidnaping  is  not 
covered  in  the  same  manner.  Jurisdic- 
tion would  also  be  extended  by  H.R.  15883 
to  kidnaping  occurring  in  the  special  air- 
space of  the  United  States.  This  would 
cover,  for  example,  kidnapings  incident 
to  aircraft  hijackings  and  would  permit 
extradition  in  those  cases  where  a  treaty 
covers  kidnaping  but  not  aircraft  hi- 
jacking. While  it  is  true  that  the  Senate 
has  ratified  the  Convention  for  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft. 
Congress  has  not  yet  enacted  the  imple- 
menting legislation— S.  2280,  H.R.  9354. 
Moreover,  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  ex- 
tradition under  the  convention  and  legis- 
lation would  only  be  available  as  between 
nations  that  are  parties  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  amended  bill  in  adding  a  new 
section  970  to  title  18  would  also  make  it 
a  Federal  offense  willfully  to  injure,  dam- 
age, or  destroy  any  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty located  in  the  United  States  and 
belonging  to  or  utilized  or  occupied  by 
any  foreign  goverrunent  or  international 
organization,  or  by  a  foreign  official.  At- 
tempts are  also  covered.  Thus  embassies, 
consulates,  missions  to  international  or- 
ganizations, the  residences  of  foreign  of- 
ficials, and  trade  and  commercial  offices 
of  foreign  governments  would  be  covered. 
The  provision  also  covers  real  and  per- 


sonal property,  including  automobiles 
and  other  vehicles,  used  for  official  or 
unofficial  purposes. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  expressly  states 
that  nothing  contained  in  the  enactment 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  be  con- 
strued to  indicate  an  intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
its  provisions  operate  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  laws  of  any  State,  Commonwealth, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  same  subject  matter.  It 
is  further  provided  that  nothing  in  the 
provisions  added  by  the  bill  is  to  be  con- 
strued in  a  maimer  which  would  relieve 
any  person  of  any  obligation  imposed  by 
any  law  of  an>'  State,  Commonwealth, 
territory,  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

It  is,  therefore,  made  clear  that  this 
legislation  is  intended  to  provide  the  U.S. 
criminal  jurisdiction  which  is  to  be  exer- 
cised in  a  maimer  which  may  be  con- 
current with  that  of  the  several  States. 
The  amended  bill  provides  for  revisions 
in  Federal  criminal  law  which  are  both 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  authority  necessary  to  pro- 
tect foreign  officials  in  accordance  with 
our  international  obligations.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  amended  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

Is  a  foreign  official,  in  this  country 
legally  and  in  an  official  status,  not  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  he  is  protected.  He  is 
protected  under  a  treaty  existing  between 
our  Government  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  the  foreign  governments  ex- 
tend that  same  protection  to  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  personnel  that  might 
be  residing  in  a  foreign  country.  However, 
this  legislation  is  merely  to  implement 
existing  treaties. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wonder  if  this  is 
not  implementing  the  law  so  as  to  make 
second-class  citizens  out  of  Americans 
kidnaped  within  their  own  coimtry.  If 
the  foreigner  here  legally  and  on  official 
business  is  not  protected  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  then  something  is 
wrong  with  the  system  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  might  repeat  to  the 
gentleman  they  are  in  the  general  sense 
protected  by  treaty  and  they  are  also 
protected  by  the  laws  of  the  particular 
State  or  territory  in  which  they  might 
be  residing.  This  merely  confers  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  on  the  United  States 
along  with  the  individual  St,ites. 

The  exerci.«:e  cf  Federal  jurisdiction 
would  be  quite  similar  to  the  situation 
that  existed  in  connection  with  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Mr.  Wallace.  Of 
course,  the  State  of  Maryland  had  juris- 
diction to  prosecute  the  person  accused 
of  the  attempted  assassination,  but  under 
the  law  that  was  passed  by  this  Congress 
the  U.S.  Government  also  acquired  juris- 
diction to  prosecute  him  for  the  at- 
tempted murder.  Up  until  that  time  the 
Congress  acted  the  United  States  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  prosecuting  such  people. 


Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  case  of  the  kidnap- 
ing of  a  foreign  official  legally  in  this 
country,  would  not  the  Undbergh  law  be 
invoked  upon  the  kidnaper? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  is  that  the  Lindbergh 
law  would  be  invoked  only  if  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  were  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  also  be  true 
with  a  U.S.  citizen,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Well,  yes,  but  this  bill 
would  give  jiu-isdiction  whenever  a  for- 
eign official  Is  kidnaped,  whether  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  is  involved  in 
the  perpetration  of  the  crime  or  not. 

Further,  we  think  it  is  essential  that 
we  furnish  this  additional  protection  to 
foreign  officials  in  the  United  States  if 
our  own  officials  in  foreign  coimtries  are 
going  to  be  similarly  protected.  And  I 
would  add  many  of  our  Ambassadors  and 
foreign  service  personnel  are  rendering 
outstanding  service  to  this  country  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances  and  are 
very  much  in  need  of  additional  protec- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  precisely  the  point 
I  am  making.  Why  special  legislation  for 
foreigners  in  this  country?  Why  not  pro- 
vide the  same  protection  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  question  posed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  ,  I  think  it  should 
be  imderstood  that  the  kidnaping  provi- 
sion in  this  bill  relating  changes  the 
Lindberg  law  substantially  and  in  some 
respects  the  consequences  are  the  same 
for  foreign  officials  as  domestic  citizens. 
The  changes  are  ones  of  defining  the 
Federal  jurisdiction  of  the  offense.  The 
present  Lindbergh  law  takes  as  the  gist 
of  its  definition  the  movement  of  the  vic- 
time  in  interstate  commerce.  The  title 
in  this  bill  changes  the  gist  to  be  the 
wTongful  conduct — the  seizure  and  tak- 
ing away  of  the  victims  and  then  fixes 
several  jurisdictional  bases  in  addition 
to  movement  of  the  victim  in  interstate 
commerce,  such  as  seizures  within  the 
special  maritime  and  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  or  within  the 
special  aircraft  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  kidnaping  of  a  foreign  offi- 
cial would  be  a  separate  jurisdictional 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  genileman  from 
Virginia  saying  that  there  is  the  same 
protection  provided  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  am. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  this  bill? 

Mr.  POFF.  It  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  title  is  not  quite 
right  because  it  applies  to  foreigners, 
or  it  leads  you  to  believe  that  it  does. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct, 
but  the  gentleman  will  also  notice  that 


in  the  title  of  the  bill  it  says  "and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Donohue) 
about  the  demonstration  provision.  Why 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  it  within 
100  feet,  let  us  say,  of  an  embassy,  but 
this  bill  provides  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  an  area  of  500  feet  or  more? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  It  is  100  feet. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Outside  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  It  is  500  feet  within 
the  District  )f  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Five  himdred  feet  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  That  is  correct,  and 
100  feet  outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  say  it  is  100  feet  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  i^  that  correct? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  No.  it  is  500  feet  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  100  feet  outside  the 
District? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  that  difference? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  reason  for  it,  as 
presented  to  us  in  the  committee,  was 
because  while  a  degree  of  protection  must 
be  provided  outside  the  District,  it  was 
felt  that  the  smaller  area  should  apply 
in  congested  metropolitan  areas.  An  ex- 
ample is  New  York  where  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  diplomats  re- 
siding in  the  area  that  are  here  with  the 
United  Nations. 

In  reply  to  the  gentleman  I  would  point 
out  that  applies  everywhere — it  might  be 
a  consular  office  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  would  apply  equal- 
ly there ;  would  it  not,  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  It  would. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 
Why  one  distance  in  one  place  and  a 
much  greater  distance  in  another? 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
it  is  true  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
statute  fixes  a  zone  with  a  radius  of  500 
feet,  whereas  this  bill  fixes  the  zone  at 
a  radius  of  100  feet. 

The  reason  the  radius  was  changed  is 
to  accommodate  the  realities  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  in  which  diplomatic 
and  consular  personnel  from  abroad  are 
typically  concentrated  in  this  country. 

The  executive  communication  from 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
specifically  said  that  a  narrower  radius 
has  been  adopted  in  order  to  minimize 
interference  with  the  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  individuals  upon  public  prop- 
erty in  the  vicinity  of  diplomatic  missions 
and  consulates,  residence  of  foreign  offi- 
cials and  officers  of  international  organ- 
izations located  in  congested  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  such  cities  as  New  York, 
San  Francisco  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  tell  me  what 


sections  1111  and  1112  provide  because 
the  bill  recites  a  manslaughter  charge 
of  a  foreign  official  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  in  sections  1111  and  1112. 

Could  the  gentleman  enlighten  me  as 
to  that? 

In  other  words,  I  assume  that  sections 
nil  and  1112  would  define  the  punish- 
ment for  manslaughter? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Section  1111  reads  as 
follows; 

Murder  Is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  human 
being  with  malice  aforethought.  Every 
murder  perpetrated  by  poison,  lying  In  wait, 
or  any  other  kind  of  willful,  deliberate, 
malicious,  and  premeditated  killing;  or  com- 
mitted In  the  perpetration  of,  or  attempt  to 
perpetrate,  any  arson,  rape,  burglary,  or  rob- 
bery; or  perpetrated  from  a  premeditated  de- 
sign unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  effect 
the  death  of  any  human  being  other  than 
him  who  Is  killed.  Is  murder  In  the  first 
degree. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
this  section  provide  a  definite  sentence 
for  murder  1  or  for  manslaughter  and 
mandates  such  a  sentence  as  compared 
to  the  conviction  of  an  individual  who 
is  an  American  citizen  who  is  convicted 
of  killing  some  12 -year-old  httle  girl, 
who  may  not  get  equal  treatment? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  In  the  bill  before  us, 
it  provides  that  whoever  kills  a  foreign 
official  shall  be  punished  as  provided  in 
section  1111  and  1112  of  this  title  except 
that  any  such  person  who  is  found  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  shall  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

Mr.  PODELL.  In  other  words,  if  you 
kill  a  12-year-old  girl,  you  may  not  get 
life  imprisonment;  you  may  get  10  years. 
But  if  you  kill  the  brother  of  a  foreign 
official  who  may  just  live  here  and  live  in 
the  same  house  as  the  foreign  official, 
you  might  get  life  imprisonment.  Is  that 
not  what  it  says — really? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  The  wording  of  the 
bill  before  us  in  this  particular  respect 
was  arranged  because  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  case  of 
Furman  against  the  State  of  (3eorgia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POFF.  In  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's hypothetical  question — the  an- 
swer is  "No."  A  mandatory  sentence  of 
life  imprisonment  would  apply  in  the 
case  of  first  degree  murder  of  a  10-year- 
old  child  also,  because  of  the  Furman 
decision. 

Mr.  PODELL.  And  manslaughter? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  did  not  understand  the 
gentleman's  hypothetical  question  to  in- 
clude manslaughter. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Should  the  conviction 
be  for  manslaughter,  would  there  be 
any  distinction  between  the  sentence  In 
cormection  with  manslaughter  of  a  for- 
eign official  and  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  POFF.  There  would  be  no  distinc- 
tion. 

Mr.  PODELL.  There  would  be  none  at 
aU? 

Mr.  POFF.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PODELL.  There  would  be  none 
at  all  and  if  the  gentleman  would  yield 
further,  wUl  the  gentleman  tell  me  why 
your  bill  would  include  the  brother  or 
brother-in-law  of  a  foreign  official,  re- 


gardless of  whether  or  not  he  is  em- 
ployed on  foreign  business,  merely  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  may  reside 
with  his  brother  or  brother-in-law  at 
this  embassy  house? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Well,  of  course,  as  in 
all  criminal  cases,  you  must  establish 
jurisdiction  as  provided  in  the  statute, 
if  the  brother-in-law  or  brother  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  section  1116(b) 
and  (c).  I  would  point  out  that  under 
section  1116(b)(2)  the  family  member 
would  be  one  "whose  presence  in  the 
United  States  is  in  connection  with  the 
presence  in  the  United  States"  of  a  dip- 
lomatic officer. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  Danielson  ) . 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
if  I  may,  that  the  definition  of  "family," 
which  is  included  in  this  proposed  law,  is 
set  forth  in  subsection  (3)  of  section  101 
on  page  3,  starting  at  line  20,  and  this 
would  include  spouse,  parent,  brother  or 
sister,  child,  or  person  to  whom  the  for- 
eign official  stands  in  loco  parentis,  or 
any  other  person  living  in  his  household 
and  related  to  the  foreign  official  by 
blood  or  marriage.  I  should  think  that 
would  include,  under  at  least  one  of  the 
gentleman's  hypothetical  situations,  the 
brother-in-law. 

Mr.  PODELL.  That  would  include  a 
brother-in-law. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  would  think  so. 
That  is  the  way  it  reads. 

Ml".  PODELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Under  the  harassment 
provision  of  this  bill,  a  foreign  official 
need  not  be  present  to  testify  to  harass- 
ment allegedly  performed  against  that 
foreign  official;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  camiot  tell  you 
just  what  the  rule  would  be  as  to  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  a  foreign  of- 
ficial, but  the  rules  of  evidence  which 
would  apply  and  govern  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  in  prosecutions  under 
this  bill  would  be  the  same  niles  of  evi- 
dence that  govern  all  criminal  proscu- 
tions  in  the  Federal  courts.  As  a  per- 
son who  has  done  a  considerable  amount 
of  that  prosecuting,  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  you  do  not  have  witnesses  to  prove 
your  case,  you  are  not  going  to  prove 
your  case. 

Mr.  PODETiT..  There  is  no  distinction 
between  necessary  evidence  that  an 
American  citizen  would  require  and  that 
of  a  foreign  official? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  No.  It  simply  makes 
the  Federal  law  apply  to  foreign  diplo- 
mats who  are  accredited  here,  who  are 
notified  by  the  Department  of  State.  The 
same  laws  of  evidence  apply  as  would 
apply  if  you  were  dealing  with  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  CELLE31.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Yes;  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  like  an  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Gross.  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  case  of  Frend  v.  United  States,  100 
P.  2d  691.  There  the  US.  Court  of  Ap- 
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peals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  D.C. 
Circuit,  has  indicated  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  an  affirmative  duty  to  give 
diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  na- 
tions a  degree  of  protection  from  har- 
assment which  is  greater  than  owed  to 
its  own  citizens  or  officials  of  the  United 
States.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  protect 
foreign  officials.  Perhaps  it  is  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  promote  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States 
by  protecting  the  property  and  the  per^ 
sonnel  of  foreign  governments  while  they 
are  present  in  this  country.  Such  a  pur- 
pose is  not  only  the  right  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  is  not  only  within  its 
proper  constitutional  domain  and  power, 
but  such  a  purpose  is  also  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  ai'cepted  law  of  nations. 

Tlie  exercise  of  the  power  necessary 
to  discharge  that  responsibility  involves 
111?  use  of  police  powers.  Under  qui-  Con- 
stitution the  police  power  resides  per- 
manently in  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
states.  Le'  me  hasten  to  assure  the 
Speaker  that  this  bill  leaves  that  power 
where  it  is.  It  doeo  not  preempt  State 
power. 

.  As  the  learned  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts so  well  explained,  this  legisla- 
tion simply  fixes  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment jurisdiction  concurrent  with  that  of 
the  individual  States. 

I  think  it  is  important  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  understi-nci  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  Congress  has  ventured  into  this 
legislative  area. 

It  has  long  been  a  Federal  crime  to  as- 
sault or  wound  certain  high  officials  of 
foreign  governments,  even  though  such 
an  assault  would  also  constitute  an  of- 
fense against  the  laws  of  the  particular 
State  in  which  it  is  committed.  H.R. 
15883  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  similar  power,  concurrent  with 
thai  of  the  several  States,  to  prosecute 
and  punish  other  acts  of  violence  directed 
against  foreign  officials  or  their  prope:ty, 
including  murder,  manslaugster,  kid- 
naping, willful  harassment,  and  willful 
destruction  of  property. 

In  no  case  will  the  several  States  be 
ousted  of  whatever  jurisdiction  they  may 
now  exercise  over  such  offenses.  Rather, 
as  in  cases  of  assassination  or  attempted 
a.ssassination  of  presidential  candidates, 
the  investigative  and  prosecutorial  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  brought  to  bear  in  apprehending  and 
punishing  the  perpetrator  whenever  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State,  deems 
such  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Tlie  principal  differences  between  H.R. 
15883.  the  bill  before  us  today,  and  H.R. 
10502,  which  I  introduced  a  year  ago 
along  \^1th  several  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  reported 
to  the  House  this  past  June  are  to  be 
found  in  the  penalty  provisions  for  mur- 
der and  kidnaping.  The  same  day  that 
H.R.  10505  was  reported. -the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  its 


decision  in  the  case  of  Furman  against 
Georgia.  My  reading  of  the  nine  sepa- 
rate opinions  in  that  case  convinces  me 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  probably 
hold  imconstitutional  any  death  penalty 
provision,  such  as  those  contained  in 
HJl.  10502,  which  vests  in  the  sentencing 
authority  an  absolute  discretion  whether 
to  impose  the  death  penalty  or  some  less- 
er offense  in  any  particular  case.  I  am 
informed  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
shares  this  view. 

Accordingly,  I  introduced  H.R.  15883 
as  a  clean  bill,  amending  the  penalty 
provisions  to  avoid  facial  invalidity  and 
also  incorporating  other  amendments  to 
H.R.  10502  which  had  been  made  by  the 
committee  before  reporting  it  favorably 
to  the  Hou:>e  in  June. 

The  conforming  of  the  penalty  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  the  apparent  re- 
quirements of  the  Furman  decit-ion  is 
nothing  but  a  stopt;ap  handling  of  the 
death  penalty  question.  A  more  lasting 
determination  of  how,  and  whether,  the 
death  penalty  might  be  prescribed  for 
the  offenses  covered  by  this  bill,  or  for 
any  other  Federal  crime,  is  an  important 
and  complex  matter  in  itself,  and  passage 
of  this  othcrv.ise  relatively  noncontro- 
versial  measure  should  not  awj>,it  a 
permanent  resolution  of  that  issue. 

The  committee  reported  H.R.  15883  to 
the  House  with  t.vo  amendments,  both 
pertaining  to  the  antipicketing  pro- 
vision of  section  301  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  first  refines  the  definition  of  the 
premises  to  v.hich  the  prohibition  of 
harassing  demonstrations  relates.  I  ac- 
cept and  support  that  amendment,  since 
;t  more  clearly  limits  the  coverage  of 
the  subsection  to  those  premises  which 
are  ordinarily  and  regularly  used  to 
carry  out  the  official  business  of  the 
foreign  government's  embassy,  consulate, 
or  mission — whether  those  premises  are 
annexed  tc  or  separated  from  the  main 
consular  building— or  as  official  resi- 
dential property.  Of  course,  any  premises 
which  might  be  temporarily  used  on  an 
emergency  basis  in  substitution  for  the 
premises  in  which  such  diplomatic  or 
consular  activities  are  normally  carried 
out  would  likewise  be  covered. 

The  second  amendment  struck  from 
the  subsection  the  flat,  evenhanded  pro- 
hibition agr.inst  expression  of  views, 
whether  critical  or  laudatory,  about  the 
policies  or  personnel  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment by  public  picketing  or  demonstra- 
tions within  100  feet  of  that  govern- 
ment's diplomatic  or  residential  prop- 
erty. What  remains  is  a  proscription  of 
demonstrations  within  that  zone  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating,  coercing,  threat- 
ening, or  harassing  a  foreign  official  or 
of  obstructing  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  Congregations  with 
the  intent  to  conduct  such  a  demonstra- 
tion would  likewise  be  prohibited. 

To  be  frank,  this  limitation  of  the 
scope  of  the  antipicketing  provision 
leaves  It  scarcely  more  effective  in  creat- 
ing a  small  area  of  sanctuary  from  politi- 
cal controversy  for  our  foreign  diplo- 
matic guests  than  is  the  general  prohibi- 
tion against  intimidation,  coercion, 
threats  or  harassment,  applicable  any- 
where, which  Is  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing subsection. 


While  I  would  much  prefer  to  see  the 
language  deleted  from  this  portion  of 
H.R.  15883  restored,  my  objection  to  the 
committee  amendment  does  not  outweigh 
my  sense  of  urgency  that  the  House  pass 
the  bill  today  as  reported.  We  can  there- 
by make  a  major  advance  toward  enact- 
ment in  this  session  of  Congress  of  legis- 
lation which  both  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
consider  necessary  to  meet  a  pressing 
national  need. 

Finally,  title  II  of  the  bill  reformulates 
the  jurisdictional  bases  of  the  Federal 
kidnaping  statute,  making  it  more  under- 
standable to  oiu-  foreign  friends  for  pur- 
poses of  extradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15883  provides  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  embarrassment  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  repercussions  which  may 
arise  from  a  foreign  government's  mis- 
understanding of  our  national  govern- 
ment's motivations  in  failing  to  respond 
appropriately  to  some  future  incid::?nt  in- 
volving one  of  its  officials. 

Because  the  headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations  organization  was  located  on  our 
shores  at  our  request,  this  country  plays 
host  to  an  unusually  large  number  of 
foreign  diplomats  to  whom  we  owe  a 
special  duty  of  protection.  This  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  benefit  all  of  such 
guests,  with  neither  favor  nor  slight  to 
any  of  them.  Those  who  today  appear  to 
need  such  added  Federal  protection  least 
may  tomorrow  need  it  most,  so  swiftly 
do  events  move  in  today's  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  measure  with 
strong  bipartisan  support.  I  urge  the 
House  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
H.R. 15883. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  112 
of  this  bill  is  entitled  "Protection  of  for- 
eign officials."  and  it  states.  In  part: 

Whoever  .  .  .  parades,  pickets,  displays  any 
flag,  banner,  sign,  placard,  or  device,  or  ut- 
ters any  word,  phrase,  sovind,  or  noise,  for 
the  purpose  of  .  .  .  Intimidating,  coercing, 
threatening,  or  harassing  any  foreign  offi- 
cial..  . 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Do  the  same  penalties  apply  for 
other  demonstrations  against  the  Gov- 
ernment? Am  I  to  understand  that  this 
section  goes  to  violations  and  penalties 
outside  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Would  the  same  penalties  apply  for 
this  same  sort  of  thing  on  the  Washing- 
ton Montmient  grounds? 

Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  first  spoke 
of  Jurisdiction  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  conjure  up  a  situ- 
ation or  a  site  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  if  that  is  important.  I  just 
want  to  know  whether  the  same  penalties 
apply  across  the  coimtry  for  the  same 
acts,  growing  out  of  demonstrations,  as 
contained  in  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
1  additional  minute  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman. 

I  am  candid  to  tell  the  gentleman  I  am 
not  familiar  with  all  the  penalty  clatises 
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which  might  apply  to  every  conceivable 
fact  situation.  However,  I  can  say  without 
fear  that  I  will  be  contradicted  that  the 
same  penalties  or  greater  than  those 
provided  by  this  bill  will  apply  to  similar 
conduct  wherever  it  occurs. 

This  penalty  makes  the  crime  a  petty 
offense,  drawing  only  a  maximima  6- 
month  Jail  term,  and  as  such  could  be 
tried  by  a  magistrate. 
Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  also  a  $5,000  fine. 
Mr.  POFF.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
as  to  assaults,  but  there  is  only  a  maxi- 
mum $500  fine  for  demonstrations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  a  $5,000  fine  pro- 
vided in  this  section  of  the  bill,  and  ap- 
parently for  these  violations. 

Mr.  POFF.  It  is  a  maximimi  penalty 
of  a  $500  fine  or  6  months  in  jail. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  there  are  three  different  penal- 
ties in  section  112. 

Section  112ia)  relates  to  an  actual 
act  of  violence  against  the  person  of  a 
foreign  diplomat.  There  we  have  a  $5,000 
maximum  fine  and  a  3 -year  maximum 
imprisonment.  If  a  dangerous  weapon  is 
used,  the  penalty  goes  up  to  $10,000  or 
10  years.  That  is  the  maximum. 

As  to  the  acts  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  described,  such  as  pa- 
rading, picketing,  and  the  like,  those  are 
misdemeanors,  and  the  maximiun  fine 
is  $500,  and  the  maximum  jail  term  is 
e  months. 
Mr.  POFF.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McCLonY). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  for  his  very 
eloquent,  very  logical  and  clarifying 
statement  in  support  of  this  bill,  and  I 
wish  to  indicate  my  strong  support  of  it. 
The  very  offensive  behavior  that  has 
been  practiced  in  this  country  and  in 
many  other  countries  throughout  the 
world,  of  course,  gives  rise  to  this  type 
of  legisl^ition. 

What  we  are  doing,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  assure  the  kind  of  protection  for  for- 
eign nationals  we  expect  them  to  pro- 
vide for  our  representatives  when  they 
are  on  official  business  in  other  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  true  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appears  to  have  adequate  laws  to  pro- 
tect the  embassies  and  those  appropri- 
ately in  the  embassies  and  embassy  prop- 
erties. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many 
other  foreign  establishments — foreign 
premises  and  offices  in  this  coimtry — 
which  require  a  national  law  for  their 
protection.  So  it  is  true  we  are  providing 
additional  protection  by  this  legislation. 
This  is  consistent,  nevertheless,  with 
principles  we  have  adhered  to  since  the 
earliest  times,  since  1790,  when  we  first 
enacted  a  law  to  protect  foreign  diplo- 
mats. 
Of  course,  we  are  applying  here  the  law 


of  nations  which  applies  to  all  foreign 
nationals.  Even  in  time  of  war  when  a 
representative  of  a  belligerent  nation 
would  appear  with  a  flag  of  truce,  he  was 
provided  with  complete  protection. 

So  certainly,  with  respect  to  represent- 
atives of  friendly  nations,  we  need  to 
provide  this  kind  of  protection. 

The  principal  discussions  which  took 
place  in  the  executive  sessions  of  the  full 
committee  were  related  to  the  subject  of 
congregations  of  persons  within  100  feet 
of  these  offices  of  foreign  countries.  We 
revised  that  part  of  the  bill  so  that  it  is 
limited  to  conduct  or  speech  which  in- 
timidates or  harasses  or  threatens  the 
safety  of  foreign  officials  or  their  prop- 
erty. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  good  legislation 
in  respect  to  our  foreign  affairs.  To  even 
contemplate  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs on  the  streets  with  threats  and 
brickbats  and  all  kinds  of  offensive  be- 
havior is,  of  course,  completely  unthink- 
able. So,  we  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  are  attempting  to  respond  to 
the  need  for  new  laws  consistent  with 
the  high  ideals  and  principles  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  15883  is  appropri- 
ately titled  "An  Act  for  the  Protection  of 
Foreign  Officials." 

International  law  obligates  the  United 
States — as  it  does  all  nations — to  provide 
protection  for  diplomatic,  consular,  and 
other  foreign  government  and  hitema- 
tional  organization  persormel  and  prop- 
erty located  within  its  boundaries.  Tills 
principle  can  be  traced  to  the  earliest  re- 
lations between  nations.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  since  1790,  the  United  States  has 
made  threats  of  violence  to  the  persons 
of  a  foreign  minister  a  criminal  offense. 
Through  the  years  since  that  date,  we 
have  enacted  other  laws  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Recently,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  witnessed  a  growing  increase  of 
violence  directed  against  foreign  officials 
throughout  the  world.  In  our  own  coun- 
try, for  example,  embarrassing  and 
sometimes  violent  protests  have  been 
moimted  by  some  persons  affiliated  with 
the  Jewish  Defense  League  against  the 
Soviet  mission  to  the  United  Nations  In 
New  York. 

The  need  for  new  laws  to  protect  for- 
eign officials  and  those  representing  in- 
ternational organizations  was  raised 
recently  by  the  State  Department  when 
it  was  discovered  that  existing  Federal 
statutes  are  wholly  inadequate  to  pro- 
tect these  representatives  against  mur- 
der, kidnaping,  or  assaults.  In  provid- 
ing a  prompt  response  to  this  legislative 
need,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  an  act  for 
the  protection  of  foreign  officials.  Such 
a  Federal  law  would  expand  the  foreign 
officials'  protection  against  every  type  of 
offensive  conduct — including  threaten- 
ing demonstrations  within  a  distance  of 
100  feet  of  the  buildings  or  premises  used 
or  occupied  by  foreign  governments  and 
officials  for  diplomatic  or  other  official 
purposes. 

Many  Americans  might  like  to  display 
their  antagonism  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  by  picketing  every  building  and 


residence  where  Soviet  Union  repre- 
sentatives have  their  residences  or 
offices.  Other  Americans  might  like  to 
display  similar  hostility  toward  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa, 
where  policies  of  apartheid  prevail,  or 
even  the  Government  of  Greece,  where 
it  is  alleged  that  constitutional  govern- 
ment has  been  replaced  by  a  government 
of  the  colonels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  a  statute 
which  would  prevent  an  American  from 
parading  or  picketing  against  another 
American  indi\'idual  or  business  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
assembly  as  contained  in  the  first 
amendment.  However,  the  U.S.  courts 
have  given  their  approval  to  identical 
language  when  directed  against  actions 
in  opposition  to  foreign  diplomats  and 
foreign  embassies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  upholding  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law  of  nations,  an  earlier 
Federal  court  sustained  the  proposed 
congressional  restriction  upon  the  free- 
doms of  speech  and  of  assembly  by  de- 
claring that  such  restrictions  are  appli- 
cable "only  when  such  offensive  conduct 
is  committed  upon  the  public  streets 
immediately  adjacent  to  embassies, 
legations,  consulates,  and  other  build- 
ings used  for  official  purposes  by  such 
goverrunents."  (Frend  v.  V.S.,  69  App. 
D.C.  281,  100  F.2d  691  (1938),  cert.  den. 
306U.S.640.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  resort  to  the  streets  may 
be  tolerated  to  influence  a  political  con- 
vention— or  even  as  a  protest  against 
policies  of  our  own  Government.  How- 
ever, as  a  means  of  taking  over  the  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs,  such  lac"ics 
must  he  rejected.  I  ur.;  e  the  Congrc-sr.  lo 
give  effect  to  the  lav.  oi"  nr.lion.5  by  en- 
acting this  bill  to  protect  foreign  offi- 
cials. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr. 
Mayne)  . 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  As  one  of  the 
original  spon.=o!£  ol  tliis  legislation  when 
it  v.as  first  introduced.  I  rise  again  in  its 
strong  support.  I  have  previously  had  the 
privilege  of  testifying  in  its  behalf  at 
hearings  before  the  subcom:nlttee  nnd 
gave  it  my  stiong  support  when  it  was 
considertd  by  the  full  Judicia-Ly  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve. 

When  Ambassador  George  Eush  testi- 
fied fcefcre  the  subcommittee  on  March 
16  he  very  st"ongly  empliasized  the 
urgent  and  pressing  need  for  this  legi.-la- 
tion.  Certainly  that  urgency  has  in  no 
way  diminished  in  the  5  months  that 
have  gone  by  since  he  gave  his  testimony. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  our 
countH''  be  a  r.afe  place  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  nations  can  operate 
and  particularly  so  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  Nations  is  situated  in 
New  York  City. 

We  not  only  have  the  obligation  of  all 
civilized  nations  to  extend  protection  to 
the  emissaries  of  other  countries  but  also 
the  very  special  responsibility  which 
arises  out  of  our  being  the  site  of  the  U2J. 
As  Ambassador  Bush  very  accurately 
testified: 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  the  United 
States,  as  the  host  country  to  the  United 
Nations,  Is  responsible  for  Its  physical  secu- 
rity and  for  that  of  the  foreign  representa- 
tives to  it.  When  the  situation  Is  such  that 
the  United  Nations  cannot  function  at  top 
efficiency  because  of  acts  of  violence,  or  when 
certain  representatives  to  the  United  Nations 
feel  so  threatened  by  the  atmosphere  In  this 
country  that  they  do  not  believe  they  can 
function  properly,  then  that  reflects  ad- 
versely on  the  United  States.  We  also  lose 
politically  because,  as  the  violence  continues, 
and  as  we  continue  to  reassure  other  coun- 
tries that  we  are  making  all  efforts  we  can. 
other  countries  slowly  begin  to  lose  confi- 
dence In  our  credibility." 

There  have  been  a  number  of  incidents 
which  have  been  extremely -embarrass- 
ing to  us  as  the  host  nation  to  the  U.N., 
some  seriously  end- ngering  the  lives  of 
foreign  diplomats  and  their  families. 
That  of  last  October  20  is  perhaps  the 
most  shocking  of  all.  when  a  high-pow- 
ered rifle  was  fired  into  the  Soviet  mis- 
sion in  the  United  Nations.  Four  shots 
were  fired  from  a  high-powered  rifle  into 
a  room  in  which  a  number  of  small  Rus- 
sian children  were  sleeping  at  the  time. 
Fortunately  none  was  actually  struck  by 
the  fusillade  but  all  were  rudely  awak- 
ened and  terrified.  Neither  the  city  of 
New  York  nor  the  State  of  New  York,  al- 
though both  are  charged  imder  our  laws 
with  the  responsibility  for  preserving  the 
peace  and  the  safety  of  pU  people  within 
their  borders,  has  as  yet  been  able  to 
solve  this  reprehensible  crime  which  can 
only  be  classified  as  attempted  murder. 

This  is  a  great  embarrassment  not 
only  to  New  York  City  and  New  York 
State  but  also  to  the  entire  American 
people.  Yet  under  existing  law  the  in- 
vestigative expertise  of  the  FBI  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  fullest  extent  because 
there  is  no  showing  that  the  assailant 
or  assailants  crossed  State  or  National 
boundaries. 

We  should  now  with  this  legislation 
take  steps  to  see  to  it  that  Federal  au- 
thority is  readilv  available  to  protect 
foreign  dii  Imats  and  their  families  from 
such  attrcks  before  the  event,  and  to 
investigate  and  solve  such  crimes 
promptlv  when  they  cannot  be  prevented 
altoge'her.  The  prosecution  and  convic- 
tion of  those  who  violate  this  new  law 
should  be  given  the  highest  priority  in 
our  Federal  courts.  We  cannot  expect 
our  own  diplomats  to  receive  fny  better 
protection  than  the  emissaries  of  other 
countries  are  receiving  here. 

Some  of  the  other  violent  incidents 
in  New  York  City  which  were  outlined 
by  Ambassador  Bush  are  also  very  shock- 
ing. On  March  2  of  last  year,  a  firebomb 
was  thrown  at  the  Mission  of  Iraq  caus- 
ing property  damage.  On  April  20  dem- 
onstrators tried  to  force  their  way  into 
police  lines  and  tried  to  break  into  that 
mission.  On  April  12.  1971,  a  pipe  bomb 
was  thrown  and  tore  a  hole  in  the  wall 
of  the  14th  floor  Madison  Avenue  office 
of  the  Consulate  General. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman 1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  On  September  20,  1971,  a 
pipe  bomb  exploded  at  the  Mission  of 
Zaire,  causing  property  damage  and  in- 
ju-  ing  the  daughter  of  an  American  citi- 


zen passing  by.  A  few  hours  later,  an- 
other pipe  bomb  was  found  at  the  Ma- 
lawi Mission  to  the  U.N.  On  December  28, 
1971,  the  Syrian  Mission  was  broken  into 
by  young  people  who  sprayed  red  paint 
over  the  walls,  bookcases,  and  rugs,  and 
harassed  the  Syrian  Ambassador  by  scat- 
tering leaflets  in  his  presence. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  we  should  act  upon 
the  urgent  request  of  our  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.,  George  Bush,  who  is  well  known 
to  all  of  us.  and  pass  this  much-needed 
legislation  promptly  today.  He  also  testi- 
fied about  the  wives  of  Soviet  diplomats 
being  insulted  and  harassed  while  shop- 
ping in  supermarkets  and  department 
stores.  They  were  cursed  in  Russian  and 
their  feet  trod  upon.  The  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.N.  has  been  followed  and 
the  backs  of  his  shoes  stepped  upon  by 
hecklers.  Bricks  have  been  thrown 
through  windows,  paint  has  been  thrown 
against  the  walls  of  buildings,  motor  oil 
has  been  placed  in  car  radiators,  burning 
rags  in  gas  tanks  and  molotov  cocktails 
have  been  thrown  at  mission  vehicles. 
This  is  the  kind  of  climate  the  United 
Nations  has  been  living  in. 

As  a  result.  Ambassador  Bush  had  to 
conclude: 

There  Is  a  general  and.  I  am  sad  to  say,  a 
justified  consensus  among  the  representa- 
tives of  members  of  the  United  Nations  that 
their  physical  security  Is  threatened. 

I  share  his  strong  view  that  the  least 
we  can  do  as  a  coimtry  is  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation, to  assure  those  foreign  repre- 
sentatives of  governments  who  find 
themselves  in  the  United  States  that  we, 
in  the  United  States,  are  concerned  for 
their  safety  here  and  that  we  will  do 
what  we  can  to  protect  it. 

This  issue — the  issue  of  protecting  for- 
eign officials  in  the  United  States — has 
become  a  major  one  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  has  an  impact  on  other  areas  of 
substantive  work  of  the  United  Nations 
and  it  is  detrimental  to  the  United  States 
achieving  its  goal  in  that  organization. 
Ambassador  Bush  made  this  very  clear 
indeed  in  the  following  strong  summa- 
tion to  the  subcommittee : 

In  trying  to  persuade  or  convince  another 
representative  to  support  a  U.S.  position.  I 
am  obviously  at  a  disadvantage  if  he  carries 
the  memory  of  a  recent  case  of  harassment  or 
other  Incident  which  jeopardized  his  safety 
or  that  of  his  colleagues  in  his  mission. 

One  step  we  can  take  to  help  alleviate  the 
problem  Is  the  speedy  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  you  today.  Like  Mr.  Macomber,  I 
do  not  pretend  that  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  solve  all  our  problems  In  New 
York,  or  even  solve  most  of  them,  but  It  Is  a 
concrete  step  we  can  take  now.  And  It  Is  an 
Important  step.  Taking  this  step  would  give 
the  Federal  Government  new  tools.  It  would 
allow  my  staff  more  effectively  to  deal  with 
certain  crisis  situations  that  occasionally 
occur  and  thus.  I  believe,  would  have  sub- 
stantive benefits  In  increasing  the  protection 
of  foreign  officials  In  New  York.  In  addition, 
another  benefit  of  enactment,  from  my  per- 
spective, would  be  to  show  the  good  faith  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  promised  to  do 
all  we  can  to  Improve  the  situation.  If  we  do 
not  take  this  step,  we  not  only  give  new  am- 
munition to  our  enemies  but  we  seriously 
risk  the  disillusionment  of  our  friends. 

I  would  also  note  that  we  expect — Indeed 
demand — protection  by  the  host  country  of 
our  personnel  stationed  abroad.  We  should 
do  no  less  than  what  we  expect  others  to  do. 
Otherwise    we    might    be    confronted    with 


something    less    than    adequate    protection 
for  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  shirk  our 
responsibility  to  make  the  United  States 
a  reasonably  safe  place  for  foreign  diplo- 
mats to  live  and  work  and  most  especially 
those  who  come  here  to  perform  vital 
functions  of  the  United  Nations.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  vote  "aye." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  oflered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dong-toe). 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  15883,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  presei-t. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were — yeas  380.  nays  2.  not  voting  50, 

as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  301] 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Asp  In 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 


YEAS— 380 

Clausen. 

Fulton 

Don  H. 

Fuqua 

Clawson.  Del 

Gallfianakls 

Cleveland 

Garmatz 

Collier 

Gaydos 

Collins,  ni. 

Gettys 

Collins.  Tex. 

Glalmo 

Colmer 

Gibbons 

Conable 

Goldwater 

Conover 

Gonzalez 

Conte 

Goodllng 

Corman 

Grasso 

Cotter 

Gray 

Coughlln 

Green.  Greg. 

Crane 

Green.  Pa. 

Culver 

Griffin 

Curlln 

Gross 

Daniel.  Va. 

Grover 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Gubser 

Danlelson 

Gude 

Davis.  S.C. 

Haley 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hall 

de  la  Oarza 

Halpern 

Delaney 

Hamilton 

Dellenback 

Hammer- 

Dellums 

schmldt 

Denholm 

Hanley 

Dennis 

Hanna 

Dent 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Derwlnskl 

Harrington 

Devlne 

Harsha 

DlcklnsoM 

Harvey 

Dlggs 

Hastings 

Donohue 

Hathaway 

Dorn 

Hawkins 

Dow 

Hays 

Downing 

Hechler.  W.  Vs 

Dulskl 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Duncan 

Heinz 

du  Pont 

Helstoskl 

Dwyer 

Henderson 

Eckhardt 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hillls 

Eilberg 

Hogan 

Erlenborn 

Hollfleld 

Esch 

Horton 

Eshleman 

Hosmer 

Evans,  Colo. 

Howard 

Evms.  Tenn. 

Hull 

Pascell 

Hunt 

Flndley 

Jacobs 

Pish 

Jarman 

Plsher 

Johnson,  Calif 

Flood 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Flowers 

Jonas 

Foley 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Jones.  N.C. 

Ford. 

Karth 

William  D. 

Kastenmeler 

Forsythe 

Kazen 

Fountain 

Keating 

Praser 

Kee 

Prelinghuysen 

Keith 

Frenzel 

Kemp 

Frey 

King 
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Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColllster 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlimey 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mall  Hard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
MoUoban 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 


Drlnan 


O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

I>rlce,  III. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pucinski 

Purcell 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 
.  Reuss 
'  Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalto 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Sleberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

NAYS— 2 
Podell 
NOT  VOTING— 50 


Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  WUllam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vlgorlto 
Waggotmer 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Alexander 

Ashley 

Baker 

Baring 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

Clay 

Conyers 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 


Flynt 

Gallagher 

Griffiths 

Hagan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hubert 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

McCormack 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McMillan 


Mathlas.  Calif. 

Miller.  Calif. 

Nedzl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Poage 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rarlck 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 


Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  MlUer  of 
California. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Stubblefield  with  Mr.  Pryor  of 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and,  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15641.  MILITARY  CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15641)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  mili- 
tary installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Nedzi,  Lennon,  Hagan,  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Daniel  of  Virginia,  Mont- 
gomery, Bray,  Pirnie,  Clancy,  and 
Powell. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  15586,  PUBLIC 
WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Teimessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15586, 
public  works  appropriations,  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  3 
I  was  absent  during  roUcall  No.  298.  Had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


RADIO  FREE  EUROPE  AND  RADIO 
LIBERTY  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  m^\.  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
3645)  to  further  amend  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  3645 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
703  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  703.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  State  «38,520.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  provide  grants, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate,  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  Except  for 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section, 
no  funds  appropriated  after  the  date  of  this 
Act  may  be  made  available  to  or  for  the  use 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  or  Radio  Liberty  In 
fiscal  year  1973.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  S.  3645  authorizes 
an  appropriation  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  grants  to  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  amount  involved  is  $38.52  million. 

This  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  was  previously  approved  by  the 
House  on  November  19,  1971.  by  a  vote 
of  271  to  12.  It  was  a  part  of  a  2-year 
authorization  which  the  Senate,  unfor- 
tunately, would  not  accept.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  bring  this  matter  before 
the  House  for  the  second  time.  The  fund- 
ing level  has  not  changed,  however.  The 
amount  which  the  House  authorized  in 
1971,  and  the  amount  contained  in  the 
bill  presently  before  the  House,  are 
identical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  S.  3645  is  a  stop- 
gap measure  requested  by  the  executive 
branch.  It  will  allow  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  to  operate  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  while  certain  studies 
relating  to  their  future  funding  are  com- 
pleted and  analyzed  by  the  Congress. 
These  studies  include  one  by  a  special 
Presidential  Study  Commission  and 
others  by  the  General  Accounting  Oflttce 
and  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  amount  proposed  to  be  authorized 
is  the  full  amount  requested  by  the  ex- 
ecutive. This  amount  has  been  justified 
to  the  authorizing  and  the  appropriations 
committees  of  both  Houses.  It  does  not 
contain  any  fat.  It  will  simply  allow  the 
two  radio  stations  to  keep  their  activities 
at  the  1971  level,  without  any  program 
expansion  or  general  salary  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  appropriations  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973  have  already  been  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
subject  to  the  passage  of  this  authoriza- 
tion. In  both  instances,  the  full  amount 
was  granted. 
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Radio  Free  Euiope  and  Radio  Liberty 
have  done  good  work  during  the  past  20 
years.  They  have  been  a  vital  communi- 
cation link  between  the  West,  and  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia. 
This  link  must  continue  until  the  Con- 
gress has  an  opportunity  to  study  its 
future,  and  make  an  intelligent  decision 
about  it. 

One  more  thing:  Our  allies  in  NATO 
recognize  the  value  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  They  do  not  want  to 
see  these  operations  closed.  But  more 
time  is  needed  for  negotiations  to  see  if 
our  NATO  partners  can  contribute  to  the 
upkeep  of  these  stations — and  how  much. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
since  this  is  an  interim  measure  which 
was  previously  approved  by  the  House. 
I  urge  the  approval  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  this  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize $38.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  operotion  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty. 

Members  will  remember  that  last  year 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  271  to  12  approved 
a  2-year  authorization  for  the  radios. 
Unfortunately,  we  encountered  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  conference  with  the 
Senate,  which  resulted  in  agreement  to 
authorize  funding  for  only  1  year.  That 
authorization  expired  June  30. 

This  year  the  Senate  acted  expedi- 
tiously, pas.sing  S.  3645  on  June  16  by  a 
vote  of  59  to  2.  The  legislation  for  flscal 
year  1973  is  in  reality  a  stop-gap  meas- 
ure. It  will  enable  the  radios  to  continue 
tlieir  activities  while  a  study  commis- 
sion lO  be  named  by  the  President  studies 
the  relevance  of  the  radios  :o  the 
current  ob;ectives  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  exr^llent  work  of  both  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  in  the  past  has 
been  w  idely  recognized.  The  Presidential 
study  commi.s.sion,  together  with  studies 
made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  will  give 
the  Coneress  the  information  it  needc 
to  make  a  longer  term  decision  regard- 
In?  the  future  role  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  MONAnAN>. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

I  Introduced  a  bill  myself  along  the 
lines  of  this  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  operation  of  these  free  radios.  In 
fact,  I  believe  we  should  not  have  an 
Interim  authorization,  but  a  more  per- 
manent one  because  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  value  of  these  two  broadcasting 
systems.  These  are  not  .systems  for  the 
dissemination  of  news  or  primarily  fac- 
tual Information — that  is  the  function 
of  the  Voice  of  America.  These  are  sta- 
tions which  disseminate  programs  which 
have  to  do  with  opinion  and  discussion 
of  the  broader  implications  of  world 
events.  They  have  permitted  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  not  only  to  know 
what  Is  going  on  but  also  to  have  mature, 
pertinent,  and  balanced  interpretations 
of  world  affairs  that  otherwise  would  not 
come  to  them. 

This  is  not  an  invasion  of  sovereignty 


as  sometimes  has  been  charged,  but  it  is 
an  attempt  on  our  part  to  promote  the 
free  trade  of  ideas  through  these  media 
as  we  would  do  through  the  broad  dis- 
semination of  nevvspapers  or  magazines 
or  of  any  other  media  of  information. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  effects  of  the 
way  in  which  this  legislation  has  been 
handled  through  the  reservations  of  the 
other  body  has  been  to  aflfect  the  morale 
of  the  people  of  these  organisations,  and 
I  should  like  to  .say  we  have  a  priceless 
team  of  people  who  are  experts  with  ref- 
erence to  the  countries  involved  and 
their  political  and  social  problems.  I  hope 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  and  the 
study  and  recommendations  whicli  will 
be  made  by  the  commi.s&ion  which  will 
act  thereafter  will  be  a  source  of  encour- 
agement to  these  faithful  employees  and 
some  guarantee  of  the  future  continua- 
tion of  these  important  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Frelinghuysen). 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. In  my  opinion,  both  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe  are  proven  ve- 
hicles, of  value  to  this  countrj'.  I  think 
the  vote  last  November  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing these  programs  is  an  indication 
of  the  solid  support  which  they  have  in 
Congress. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  today 
would  not  have  been  necessary  had  we 
not  been  obliged  to  reach  some  kind  of 
agreement  with  the  other  body,  as  the 
gentleman  has  just  pointed  out.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  this  should  have  hap- 
pened, and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  the  stopgap  measures  by  which  we 
have  continued  these  programs  is  dam- 
aging to  the  morale  of  the  employees. 

My  guess  is  that  a  presidential  com- 
mission will  surely  make  recomm.enda- 
tions  to  continue  these  programs.  My 
guess  also  is  that  a  presidential  com- 
mission would  not  really  be  nece.-=.'^ary. 
that  we  could  make  such  a  determina- 
tion ourselves.  However.  ref?a;die.ss  of 
the  merits,  we  know  now  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  commission.  It  is  to  report 
at  the  end  of  February  next  year.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  repeat  what  wo  already 
did  almost  9  months  ago.  thr.t  is.  author- 
ize continuation  of  these  programs  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  it  is  rather 
ridiculous  for  us  to  be  so  ron^emed 
about  the  sensitivity  of  Ihe.se  oth  r  na- 
tions, who  theiiiGclves  have  cv.n  more 
extensive  systems  of  di.^nenunating  prop- 
aganda from  their  sources  than  this 
operation  that  we  are  proposing  to  con- 
tinue here. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I,  too.  would  like  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  attitude  he  has  taken 
with  respect  to  this  important  operation 
and  the  emphasis  that  he  places  upon 
the  morale  of  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  program.  I  trust  that  the  action 
of  this  House  will  be  an  encouragement 


to  them  so  that  this  activity  can  be  main- 
tained on  the  high  level  of  objectivity 
which  has  been  followed  heretofore. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan). 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  under- 
lined that  while  as  the  gentleman  has 
indicated.  Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Free 
Europe  are  not  confined  to  merely  re- 
porting of  the  news,  they  do,  in  fact, 
operate  in  countries  where  there  is  a 
controlled  press  and  where  the  only 
knowledge 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Cormecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

They  operate  in  countries  where  there 
Is  a  controlled  press  and  where  the  only 
knowledge  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
may  have  of  certain  domestic  events 
might  come  through  Radio  Liberty,  or 
in  the  case  of  other  countries,  the  reports 
of  Radio  Free  Europe,  so  they  are  help- 
ing to  disseminate  news  that  probably 
would  not  be  heard  in  many  instances 
by  the  people  within  the  country  except 
from  these  sources.  They  do,  in  addition 
to  giving  a  larger  picture  of  what  is  going 
on  In  the  world,  have  an  editorial  con- 
tent. They  also  do  some  very  fine  news 
reporting,  and  much-needed  news  re- 
porting, from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  And  ultimately  they 
will  bring  about,  we  hope,  a  peaceful 
progression  to  more  democratic  govern- 
ments in  these  areas. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr.  Fascell>. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill,  S.  3645. 

I  have  actively  supported  the  neces- 
sary fimding  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty,  and  I  hope  that  this  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1973  will  re- 
ceive overwhelming  approval  of  the 
House. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  why  this 
legislation  should  be  anproved.  First, 
from  all  the  evidence  available  to  us.  the 
two  radio  stations  have  performed  a 
valuable  function  over  the  years,  pene- 
trating the  curtain  of  censorship  imposed 
by  the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  deny 
the  people  of  their  countries  accurate, 
factual  information  about  conditions  in 
their  own  homelands  and  in  the  West. 
Under  those  conditions.  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  have  served  as  a 
vital  link  of  communication  among  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  between 
them  and  the  West. 

The  second  reason  which  argues  for  the 
enactment  of  S.  3845  Is  that  the  Con- 
gress needs  additional  information  about 
these  broadcasting  activities,  and  their 
relevance  to  our  foreign  policy  undertak- 
ings of  the  1970's.  Without  such  informa- 


tion, we  cannot  make  an  intelligent  deci- 
sion about  how  these  operations  should 
be  conducted  and  funded  In  the  future. 

The  House  last  year  recognized  the 
need  for  this  information  by  approving, 
by  a  vote  of  271  to  12,  a  proposal  which  I 
advanced,  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Presidential  Commission  to  inquire 
into  these  matters  and  to  report  on  them 
to  the  Congress.  Unf ortimately,  that  pro- 
posal did  not  survive  the  conference  with 
the  other  body. 

The  issue,  however,  has  not  been 
buried.  Earlier  this  year,  taking  the  lead 
from  our  actions,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  will  appoint  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  to  evaluate  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  in  the  context 
of  our  present  and  future  foreign  policy. 
This  was  a  wise  decision,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Commission  will  be  appointed 
promptly  and  get  started  with  its  assign- 
ment. 

In  the  meantime,  funds  are  needed  to 
continue  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  activities  through  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  before 
us  will  assure  the  availability  of  such 
funds. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
urge  the  House  to  approve  S.  3645. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
S.  3645.  This  legislation  authorizes  funds 
for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty for  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  must  say  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  would  have  been  accomplished  a 
year  ago  had  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  not 
tried  to  kill  the  radios.  Members  of  this 
body  will  recall  that  last  year  the  House 
overwhelmingly  passed  a  2-year  author- 
ization bill  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  However,  an  extremely 
difficult  conference  followed,  in  which 
the  House  conferees  had  to  struggle  long 
fold  hard  to  save  the  radios  from  ex- 
tinction. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
battle  for  the  minds  of  men  Is  not  yet 
over.  So  long  as  censorship  prevails  in 
the  Soviet  bloc,  their  citizens  will  seek 
to  know  the  truth. 

The  radios  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
of  broadcasting  information  to  people 
in  the  Soviet  bloc  about  events  in  their 
own  countries.  They  must  have  informa- 
tion other  than  that  which  those  in  con- 
trol wish  to  make  known. 

While  the  radios  are  doing  a  good  Job 
with  existing  resources.  I  would  not  only 
continue  their  work,  but  expand  It.  For 
example.  I  believe  that  Radio  Liberty 
should  explore  the  possibility  of  broad- 
casting to  the  Baltic  States  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  three  countries — Latvia. 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania.  The  people  of 
these  small  countries  have  never  ac- 
cepted their  conquest  and  subjugation  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Like  others  within 
the  Soviet  bloc  they  want  to  know  what 
is  happening  within  the  world,  including 
what  is  happening  in  their  own  countries. 
I  urge  approval  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  of  S.  3645,  which  will 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  In 
operation  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 
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Since  the  inception  of  the  two  radios 
foUowing  World  War  n.  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope and  Radio  Liberty  have  continued  to 
function  as  agents  of  free  communica- 
tion among  nations  which  do  not  readily 
exchange  ideas.  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  are  voices  of  freedom  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
they  are  not  government  spokesmen  but 
rather  representatives  of  the  independent 
free  press.  The  service  which  they  per- 
form is  indispensable  to  the  continuation 
of  open  communication  between  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  those  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  therefore  Indispensable  to  increas- 
ing detente  between  East  and  West  and 
liberalization  within  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries. 

Our  favorable  action  here  today  would 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  two 
radios  while  the  Presidential  Commission 
studies  the  future  role  and  Importance  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty. 
The  bill  deserves  our  full  support. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  my 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Thomas  E. 
Morgan,  in  urging  House  approval  of 
S.  3645,  the  bUl  to  authorize  funding 
for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  review  the  record  of  ac- 
complishments of  these  two  radio  broad- 
casting activities.  For  many  years,  during 
a  dark  period  In  the  history  of  Eastern 
Europe,  these  stations  provided  the  peo- 
ple of  those  countries  with  Information 
about  what  was  happening  at  home  and 
abroad.  On  many  occasions,  Radio  Free 
Europe  was  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion available  to  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  about  developments  in  their  own 
homelands.  Radio  Liberty  provided  the 
same  kind  of  service  in  the  area  to  which 
it  was  broadcasting.  These  Informational 
activities,  together  with  factual  reporting 
about  U.S.  actions  and  policies,  earned 
for  the  staffs  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  the  gratitude  of  many  who 
were  then  living  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Today,  more  information  is  available 
to  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  than  even  a  few  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  much  information  is  still 
being  denied  to  the  people  of  that  area. 
The  mass  media  of  communication  are 
government-controlled  and  somewhat 
selective  In  presenting  the  news.  And  so 
the  role  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty,  even  though  considerably 
changed,  remains  valid. 

I.  therefore,' support  this  authorization 
of  fimds  to  keep  these  stations  operating 
during  the  current  fiscal  year.  I  hope  that 
before  the  year  is  finished,  we  will  have 
more  information  on  which  to  base  our 
decision  about  future  financing  of  these 
operations.  Until  that  happens,  however, 
this  legislation  is  necessary  and  con- 
sistent with  our  foreign  policy  under- 
takings. 
I  again  urge  the  approval  of  S.  3645. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
S.  3645. 
The  question  was  taken. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  376,  nays  7,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  302] 


Abbltt 

Abernetby 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  lU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

BrovhUl,  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Caflery 

Camp 

Carey,  N.T. 

Carlson 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson,  I3el 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

CoUlns,  111. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Crane 

Culver 

Ctirlln 

Daniel,  Va. 
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Daniels,  N  J. 

Danielson 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

I>uncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Ford, 
WUUam  D. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 

Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

GaliBanakls 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gcldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Oude 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
scbmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Waah. 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Haya 


Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hlcka,  Waah. 
HUlls 
Hogan 
Hoimeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kartb 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynski 
Koch 

Kuvkendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Leceett 
Lent 
Link 
Lloyd 
,  Long,  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McColUster 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Macdonald, 

Mass 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MhzzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
MlUer.  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
ttlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorliead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
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Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

ONein 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qiile 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rancel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlec^le 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 


Abourezk 

.Abzug 

Dellums 
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Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfield 

Savior 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stciger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Slratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
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Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Kastenmeler 


Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wlsglns 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoxinced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 49 


Ashley 

Baker 

Baring 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Chamberlain 

Clay 

Conyer» 

Davis,  Ga. 

Oineell 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Flynt 


Gallagher 

Griffiths 

Ha'-;an 

Hebert 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

1  chord 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Land  rum 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

McClure 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKlnney 
McMillan 


Mathlas.  Calif. 

Miller,  Calif. 

Nedzl 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Poage 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rarick 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ryan 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  McKln- 
ney. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  FlvTit  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Long  of  Ix>ulfllana. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Stubblefleld. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  MlUer  of  California. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr   Hagan. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.   Conyers   with   Mr.   McCormack. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  wltb  Mr.  Baring. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


UNIFORM    RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
1819)  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  payments  after  July  1, 
1972.  for  relocation  assistance  made 
available  under  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  for  an  extension  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1819 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  207  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1898)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1972,"  and  by  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974,". 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1972"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

(c)  Title  II  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"INTERIM      RELOCATION-     ASSISTANCE      AND     REAL 
PROPERTY   ACQUISmON   EXPENSES 

"Sec.  222.  During  the  period  from  July  1. 
1972,  through  June  30.  1973,  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  advance  to  a 
State  which  is  not  In  compliance  with  this 
Act  such  sums  In  excess  of  the  flrst  $25,000 
of  cost  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  all  pay- 
ments and  provide  all  assistance  required  by 
this  Act.  All  sums  advanced  to  a  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  repaid  by  such  State 
as  soon  as  practicable  in  accordance  with 
regulations  adopted  by  the  head  of  such  Fed- 
eral agency.". 

(d)  Section  101(3)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  "means"  the  following: 
"a  State.". 

(e)  Section  101(6)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing Immediately  after  "personal  property 
from  real  property,"  the  following:  "which 
he  lawfully  occupies,". 

(f)  Title  II  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
subsection  ic)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sections: 

"ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJ- 
ECTS UNDERTAKEN  DIRECTLY  BY  NONPROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS   AND   PERSONS 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  a  program  or 
project  to  be  undertaken  (A)  by  a  nonprofit 
organization  furnished  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  such  program  or  project  under 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  un- 
der title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  use.  291 1 ,  or  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
701),  or   (B)    by  a  State  agency  fumlshed 


Federal  financial  assistance  for  such  pro- 
gram or  project  under  the  second  proviso  of 
section  10(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937  for  the  rehabilitation  of  public 
housing,  and  the  Federal  financial  assistance 
Is  furnished  by  a  Federal  agency  pursuant  to 
a  grant,  contract,  or  agreement  and  such 
program  or  project  will  result  in  the  forced 
displacement  of  any  person  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  furnishing  such  financial 
assistance  shall  require  the  organization,  or 
the  state  agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  pro- 
vide— 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  to  or  for  such  displaced 
persons,  as  are  required  to  be  provided  by  a 
Federal  agency  under  sections  202,  203,  and 
204  of  this  title; 

"(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  ofTer- 
ing  the  services  described  in  section  205  to 
or  for  such  displaced  persons;  and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  san- 
itary replacement  dwellings  to  such  displaced 
persons  in  accordance  with  section  205(c)  (3). 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  law, 
whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  person  furnished  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  such  program  or  project 
under  section  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715Z-1),  by  a 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  a  grant,  contract, 
or  agreement  will  result  In  the  forced  dis- 
placement of  any  person  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  furnishing  such  financial  as- 
sistance shall  require  the  person  receiving 
such  assistance  to  provide — 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  to  or  for  such  displaced 
persons,  as  are  required  to  be  provided  by  a 
Federal  agency  under  sections  202,  203,  and 
204  of  this  title: 

"(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  205  to 
or  for  such  displaced  persons;  and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  san- 
itary replacement  dwellings  to  such  displaced 
persons  in  accordance  with  section  205(c)  (3). 

"REMOVAL    OF    VACANT    IMPROVEMENTS 

"Sec.  224.  No  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
ministering any  program  providing  Federal 
financial  assistance  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  compliance  with  this  Act,  Impose 
any  limitation  on  the  removal  of  vacant  Im- 
provements located  on  real  property  acquired 
in  connection  with  such  a  federally  assisted 
project." 

Sec.  2.  Section  202(a)(2)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  in  any  case  where  it  is  impracticable 
to  determine  such  relocation  expense^  the 
payment  shall  be  for  the  actual  direct  losses". 

Sec  3.  Title  III  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1898)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"DONATIONS 

"Sec  307.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  a  person,  after  he  has 
been  tendered  the  full  amount  of  estimated 
Just  compensation  as  established  by  the  ap- 
proved appraisal  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  subject  property,  from  making  a  gift 
or  donation  of  such  property  or  any  part 
thereof  or  of  any  of  the  compensation  paid 
therefor,  to  a  Federal  agency,  a  State  or  a 
State  agency,  as  such  person  shall  deter- 
mine,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  extends  and  in 
minor  respects  amends  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  of  1970.  Primarily 
it  extends  the  effective  date  of  Federal 
payments  under  that  act  for  2  additional 
years  or  until  July  1.  1974.  In  addition 
to  that  it  makes  several  minor  changes 
in  the  existing  statute.  Some  of  them  are 
in  the  nature  of  corrections. 

First,  it  provides  that  if  a  business  has 
been  required  to  be  moved  but  the  own- 
er wishes  simply  to  discontinue  the  busi- 
ness instead  of  moving  it  to  another 
place,  he  shall  not  receive  more  than  the 
cost  of  relocation.  This  was  inserted  to 
account  for  certain  few  abuses  that  had 
occurred  in  the  past. 

Second,  it  defines  "a  State"  in  such  a 
way  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Federal 
law  intends  for  the  government  of  a  State 
to  be  included  under  the  defintion  of  "a 
State"  in  the  earlier  act. 

Third,  it  amends  the  existing  law  by 
adding  the  words  "which  he  lawfully  oc- 
cupies" to  the  definition  of  displaced  per- 
sons. This  has  been  done  to  make  sure 
that  people  who  imlawfully  occupy  prop- 
erty involved  should  not  receive  the 
benefits. 

Fourth,  it  extends  the  act  to  take  care 
of  nonprofit  organizations,  and  those  are 
defined  as  organizations  and  operations 
such  as  housing  for  the  handicapped  and 
elderly,  private"  hospitals,  higher  educa- 
tion facilities,  and  certain  others. 

Finally,  it  adds  a  new  section  to  allow 
persons  to  donate  or  make  a  gift  of  real 
property  to  any  Federal  agency.  State  or 
State  agency  for  the  purposes  of  carry- 
ing forth  any  of  the  programs  author- 
ized in  the  act. 

That  is  in  essence  all  the  bill  does.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time 
and  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  S.  1819.  as 
amended.  I  offer  my  support  to  the  legis- 
lation, but  I  must  qualify  that  support. 
The  provisions  of  S.  1819,  which  amends 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970.  include  an  extension  until  July  1, 
1974,  of  the  100  percent  Federal  funding 
of  the  first  $25,000  for  any  relocation 
payment.  The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, extended  the  Federal  participation 
indefinitely.  I  was  opposed  to  this  pro- 
posal. Accordingly,  my  colleagues  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  agreed  to  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  100  percent  Fed- 
eral funding  for  relocation  in  subcom- 
mittee action  and  ultimately  the  full 
committee  agreed  to  a  2-year  extension 
of  this  provision. 

The  intent  of  Public  Law  91-646  was 
to  provide  uniform  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  persons  displaced  from  their 
homes,  bu.'tinesses,  or  farms  by  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs  and  to 
establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  these  programs. 
Public  Law  91-646  provides  for  fair  re- 
location payments,  advisory  assistance, 
assurance  that  comparable,  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  replacement  housing  will  be 


available  for  displaced  persons  prior  to 
displacement,  economic  adjustments, 
and  other  assistance  to  owners  and  ten- 
ants displaced  from  their  homes,  busi- 
nesses, or  farms.  The  law  provided  for  a 
transition  period  until  July  1,  1972,  to 
enable  the  States  to  implement  the  act. 
During  this  period  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contributed  the  first  $25,000  of  the 
cost  of  providing  each  relocation  pay- 
ment and  assistance  and  other  new  ac- 
quisition payments  required  by  title  HI 
of  the  act. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  that  the  100  per- 
cent Federal  funding  of  section  211  < a) 
was  for  the  interim  adjustment  period, 
during  which  States  could  enact  neces- 
sary legislation  and  prepare  for  this 
added  responsibility  for  federally  as- 
sisted programs.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, recognizes  that  extra  time  is  now 
needed  by  some  States  to  fully  comply 
with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  as  to  all  federally  assisted  programs, 
and  projects  could  be  halted  in  some  of 
these  States.  By  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paying  the  full  $25,000  of  each  re- 
location payment  for  the  2  years,  proj- 
ects can  proceed  on  schedule  with  the 
State  acting  as  a  conduit  for  those  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  committee  also  included  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  Federal  agencies  to  ad- 
vance to  States  not  in  compliance  with 
the  law  such  sums  in  excess  of  the  first 
$25,000  for  any  single  relocation  pay- 
ments until  July  1.  1973,  as  may  be 
needed  to  provide  all  assistance  required 
by  the  Federal  law,  with  repayment  of 
such  sums  to  be  made  by  the  receiving 
State  as  soon  as  practicable.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  States  are  not  allowed 
additional  time  to  come  into  compliance 
with  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act.  However,  they  may  act  as  conduits 
for  Federal  funds  until  they  conform  to 
provisions  of  the  act  by  enactment  of 
necessary  State  legislation. 

Other  provisions  included  in  S.  1819 
are  refinements  to  the  current  law, 
where  executive  interpretation  required 
clarification  or  legislative  language 
needed  modification.  In  each  case  the 
refinements  were  desirable  for  a  more 
smooth  and  orderly  operation  of  reloca- 
tion and  acquisition  under  the  law.  Sec- 
tion 222(d>  amends  secton  101' 3 1  of 
the  act  to  include  a  State  in  the  defini- 
tion of  a  State  agency.  The  committee's 
.intent  was  to  include  a  State  in  this 
definition,  however  the  definition  was 
interpreted  incorrectly  and  a  State  was 
not  included. 

Section  222(e>  amends  section  101 1 6) 
to  restrict  those  receiving  relocation  as- 
sistance to  those  displaced  persons  who 
legally  occuov  real  property.  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  exclude  tenants  il- 
legally occupying  dwellings  from  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  the  act. 

Section  223  of  S.  1819  enumerates  the 
following  Federal  programs  under  which 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act 
should  apply.  These  programs  under- 
taken by  a  nonprofit  organization  cur- 
rently do  not  provide  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons.  They  are,  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  which  provides 
home  loans  to  the  elderly  a-d  the  handi- 
capped, title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 


Services  Act  which  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963,  which  pro- 
vides for  Federal  grants  to  imiversities 
for  certain  programs,  section  10<a>  of 
the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  public  housing  by  a  State 
agency  pursuant  to  a  grant,  contract,  or 
agreement  which  results  in  the  forced 
displacement  of  any  person,  and,  finally, 
as  to  any  person  receiving  Federal  funds 
to  undertake  a  project  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended,  which  results  in 
the  forced  displacement  of  any  person. 

Section  202  removes  the  limitation  on 
the  payment  of  the  actual  direct  loss  of  a 
business  or  farm  operation  as  a  result  of 
forced  moving  if  that  business  or  farm 
operation  would  be  discontinued. 

Section  224  deals  with  a  situation  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  many  vacant 
buildings  have  stood  in  the  right-of-way 
land  for  Interstate  90,  causing  an  eye- 
sore to  the  surrounding  neighborhood, 
as  well  as  contributing  to  unsafe  condi- 
tions in  the  immediate  area.  The  section 
prohibits  departments,  agencies  or  in- 
strumentahties  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  impose  limitations  on  the  re- 
moval of  vacant  improvements  located 
on  real  property  acquired  in  connection 
with  a  federally  assisted  project.  It  is 
the  Intent  of  this  language  to  have  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible  any  vacant 
building  such  as  those  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Finally,  the  committee  added  a  new 
section  which  will  allow  any  individual  to 
donate  property  or  any  part  thereof  to 
any  State,  State  agency,  or  Federal  agen- 
cy for  use  in  a  federally  assisted  project 
Currently,  individuals  could  not  do  so 
even  if  they  so  desired. 

While  we  all  desire  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  for  any  person  or  business  dis- 
placed by  a  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
program  or  project,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  such 
relocation  lies  with  the  State  in  which 
the  project  takes  place.  There  are  other 
federally  Imposed  restrictions  on  feder- 
ally assisted  projects,  such  as  adherence 
to  civil  rights  provisions,  Davis-Bacon 
wage  scales,  and  the  like.  The  State  or 
State  agency  funds  these  projects  and 
all  requirements  contained  therein  on  a 
matching  basis  according  to  grant  condi- 
tions. Relocation  must  become  a  part  of 
the  requirements  for  States  to  meet  for 
federally  assisted  programs. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1819.  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970.  now  under  considera- 
tion. I  know  that  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  worked  diligently  on  the  very 
complex  and  difficult  problems  created  by 
the  act.  and  I  congratulate  them  on  re- 
porting a  bill  which  clearly  corrects  the 
situation  confronting  many  States  which 
are  making  a  "good  faith"  effort  to  com- 
ply with  the  law. 

My  owTi  State  of  Georgia  has  been 
unable  to  comply  with  the  present  law 
because  of  a  prohibition  in  our  State 
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constitution  against  granting  relocation 
payments  as  required  by  the  present  act. 
The  amendments  which  the  committee 
has  brought  forth  provide  relief  in  that 
the  first  $25,000  of  relocation  payments 
will  be  pai4  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  for  ail^i^tate  that  is  not  yet  in  com- 
pliance, \he  Federal  agency  will  extend 
to  that  slate  the  fimds  needed  to  make 
all  relocation  payments. 

As  a  primary  supporter  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  comforted  to  note  that 
the  bill  requires  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Agency  involved  to  make  arrangemfnts 
for  the  repayment  of  the  funds  extended 
to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  congratulate  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee for  this  fine  piece  of  legislation 
and  I  know  that  the  people  of  Georgia 
have  been  gi-eatly  assisted  by  this  action. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  S.  1819,  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  Amendments,  which 
will  extend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Amendment  Act  of  2  years  beyond  the 
July  1.  1972,  deadline  and  will  provide 
relocation  benefits  to  persons  displaced 
by  nonprofit  organizations  carrying  out 
Federal  programs. 

The  provisions  which  are  contained  In 
today's  legislation  do  not  deal  with  a 
problem  which  has  come  to  my  attention 
concerning  the  payments  made  under  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Amendment  Act  to 
tenants  who  are  relocated. 

Basically,  the  problem  deals  with  pay- 
ments made  to  relocated  tenants  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  expense  that  tenants 
incur  in  moving  Into  new  rental  quar- 
ters. 

I  find  that  under  present  HUD  regu- 
lations the  following  situation  may 
occur: 

Tenant  lives  In  three-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  substandard  dwelling,  pajing 
S65  per  month.  Tenant  is  relocated  as 
part  of  an  urban  renewal  program  and 
therefore  is  entitled  to  payments  under 
Uniform  Payments  Relocation  Assistance 
Act.  Tenant's  new  quarters  are  in  public 
housing  where  tenant  is  required  to  pay 
S13  per  month.  However,  according  to 
HUD  regulations,  tenant's  rental  pay- 
ment imder  chapter  6,  section  4,  is  the 
difference  between  the  $65  he  was  for- 
merly paying  and  the  cost  of  a  compara- 
ble unit  in  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling.  In  Cincinnati  a  comparable 
ilnit,  according  to  the  schedule,  for  a 
medium-sized  three-bedroom  apartment 
is  $206.  The  cash  payment  to  the  tenant 
Is,  therefore  $141  per  month — the  differ- 
ence between  the  S65  and  the  $206 — al- 
though the  tenant's  obligation  is  to  pay 
only  the  amount  charged  by  the  public 
housing  unit,  in  this  case,  S18  per  month. 

In  my  opinion,  payments  made  to  re- 
located tenants  should  relate  directly  to 
tlie  needs  of  the  tenants  and  not  some 
hypothetical  schedules.  I  have  outlined 
in  some  detail  this  problem  in  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Romney  which  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I 
am  asking  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  review  this  problem  to  see  If 


the  Congress  can  resolve  it  by  appropri- 
ate legislative  amendment. 

Th.s  is  a  nationwide  problem  and  in- 
volves a  large  expenditure  of  funds.  In 
fiscal  year  1972  some  $500  million  were 
appropriated  for  relocation  puiposes. 
Again,  I  emphasize  that  money  saved 
through  appropriate  application  under 
this  program  can  be  better  used  to  en- 
able more  families  to  relocate  decent 
housing  or  in  additional  rehabilitation 
of  housing. 

I  urge  your  attention  to  this  problem. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

August  3,  1972. 
Hon.  George  W.  Romney, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  or  1970  became  effective 
January  2,  1971.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment administers  this  Act  under  regu- 
lations contained  in  Regulation  Handbook 
1371.1,  dated  July  30,  1971. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  there 
are  significant  problems  in  the  Implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation  that  relate  to  the 
payments  made  to  tenants  who  are  relocated. 
The  legislation  under  Section  204  of  P.L.  91- 
646  calls  for  payments  In  the  "amount  nec- 
essary" to  relocate  a  person  in  standard 
housing  with  a  maximum  limitation  of  $4,000 
on  such  payments.  It  is  clear  that  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation  is  to  provide  payments  nec- 
essary to  enable  a  tenant  to  relocate  without 
a  large  financial  burden  being  placed  upon 
him. 

Regulations  contained  in  the  relocation 
handbook  mentioned  above  In  Chapter  6, 
Section  4.  entitled  "Replacement  Housing 
Payments  for  Tenants  and  Certain  Others," 
call  for  the  payment  of  rental  assistance 
moneys  according  to  a  detailed  formula.  Ac- 
cording to  the  formula,  such  payment  may 
be  made  according  to  a  schedule  devised  by 
the  local  PHA  or  by  determining  the  cost  of 
a  comparable  unit  for  the  displaced  person. 
The  effect  of  these  HUD  regulations  is  to  al- 
low a  tenant  to  receive  a  cash  payment  from 
the  relocation  moneys  in  excess  of  the 
amount  the  tenant  may  actually  need  in  his 
new  rental  quarters. 

The  potential  for  abuse  under  this  pay- 
ment system  Is  limited  only  by  the  $4,000 
figure  prescribed  In  Section  204  of  the  leg- 
islation Itself.  An  example  under  this  method 
that  no  doubt  will  occur  is  as  follows: 

Tenant  lives  in  three  bedroom  apartment 
Jn  substandard  dwelling,  paying  $65  per 
month.  Tenant  is  relocated  as  part  of  an 
urban  renewal  program  and  therefore  is  en- 
titled to  payments  under  Uniform  Payments 
Relocation  Assistance  Act.  Tenant's  new 
quarters  are  in  public  housing  where  tenant 
Is  required  to  pay  S18  per  month.  However, 
according  to  HUD  regulations,  tenant's  rent- 
al payment  under  Chapter  6,  Section  4.  is 
the  difference  between  the  $65  he  was 
formerly  paying  and  the  cost  of  a  compa- 
rable unit  in  a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwelling.  In  Cincinnati  a  comparable  unit, 
according  to  the  schedule,  for  a  medium- 
sized  three  bedroom  apartment  Is  $206.  The 
cash  payment  to  the  tenant  Is.  therefore, 
$141  p>er  month — the  difference  between  the 
$65  and  the  $206 — although  the  tenant's  ob- 
ligation Is  to  pay  only  the  amount  charged 
by  the  public  housing  unit,  In  this  case  $18 
a  month. 

Needless  to  say,  this  will  be  attacked  as  a 
windfall,  and  siirely  does  not  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation. 

I  am  Informed  by  relocation  officials  In  the 
City  of  Cincinnati  that  some  1,200  to  1,300 
families  are  going  to  be  entitled  to  rental 
assistance  payments.  To  date  approximately 


thirty  claims  have  been  adjudicated  under 
the  regulations  HUD  now  uses,  and  the  aver- 
age total  payment  for  these  families  for 
moving  costs,  dislocation  payment,  and 
rental  assistance.  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$3,800  per  famUy.  This  Is  very  close  to  the 
maximum  amount  allowable  under  the  leg- 
islation and  It  seems  clear  that  tenants  will 
choose  that  method  of  payment  which  allows 
them  the  greatest  financial  benefit. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Congress  has 
set  aside  $500  million  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act;  and,  therefore,  the  problem  I  describe 
Is  now  limited  to  the  Cincinnati  area.  Tou 
will  no  doubt  be  receiving  many  complaints 
concerning  the  methods  now  employed.  It  is 
clear  that  the  present  method  does  not 
really  relate  to  the  needs  of  those  people 
who  are  required  to  relocate.  I  am  asking 
the  Housing  Committee  to  review  this  leg- 
islation to  see  If  amendments  are  necessary 
to  remedy  the  situation.  I  am  also  request- 
ing that  you  review  the  present  regulations 
to  see  what  changes  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent excessive  payments  to  relocated  tenants. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  why  the  rental 
payments  and  moving  expenses  cannot  pri- 
marily be  based  upon  actual  expenses  and 
not  some  general  formula. 

The  City  of  Cincinnati  is  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed in  its  efforts  to  develop  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  for  all  of  its  citizens. 
Money  saved  through  realistic  application  of 
relocation  assistance  can  be  used  to  enable 
more  families  to  move  into  better  housing 
or  can  be  used  in  rehabilitation  of  additional 
housing. 

I   deeply   appreciate   your   Immediate   at- 
tention and  response  to  this  inquiry. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  J.  Keating, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  rise  in  support  of  amending  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970, 
ir  would  continue  full  Federal  funding 
oi  the  first  $25,000  of  any  single  reloca- 
tion payment  for  2  additional  years  after 
the  July  1,  1972,  deadline  that  was  es- 
tablished in  section  207  ol  Public  Law 
91-646. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  bill 
which  would  have  continued  full  Fed- 
eral funding  indefinitely,  I  now  believe 
tliat  the  committee  has  struck  a  reason- 
able compromise  to  give  2  years  further 
time  for  compliance  of  State  and  local 
agencies.  I  have  had  several  urban  re- 
'  newal  agencies  located  within  my  con- 
gressional district  telling  me  of  the 
hardships  and  delay  that  the  1970  act 
requirement  would  be  creating  for  their 
community.  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  in  the  best  interest  of  not  only  the 
citizens  of  Arkansas  but  of  the  Nation. 
I  strongly  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Klu- 

CiYNSKI> 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1819. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provision  of  reloca- 
tion assistance  to  citizens  whose  lives  and 
occupations  are  dismpted  because  of 
Federal  programs,  particularly  In  the 
areas  of  housing  and  highway  construc- 
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tion,  is  an  obligation  that  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  and  should  not 
avoid. 

This  assistance  was  authorized  for  the 
first  time  in  the  1968  highway  bill,  and 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that,  as  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Roads,  I  had  a  hand  in  shaping  this 
humane  legislation. 

We  have  now  upgraded  and  strength- 
ened this  legislation,  greatly  Improving 
the  cooperation  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  we  must  have  if  the 
relocation  assistance  program  is  to  be 
really  effective,  and  extending  Federal 
assistance  into  areas  that  had  heretofore 
been  neglected. 

The  1970  act  allowed  the  States  18 
months  to  bring  their  programs  Into  com- 
pliance with  the  law,  but,  unfortunately, 
a  few  of  them  still  need  more  time.  In 
this  new  bill,  therefore,  we  have  tried 
to  insure  that  individuals  will  no'"  be 
harmed  by  the  lack  of  State  action.  We 
have  continued  the  Federal  funding  for 
another  2  years. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  has 
been  advised  that  certain  programs  were 
not  being  included  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act.  We  have 
taken  steps  to  Insure  that  all  people  who 
are  displaced  by  these  programs  will  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  Relocation  Act 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  in  the  beginnings  of  this 
program,  and  I  am  proud  today  to  see  it 
being  continued. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  this 
very  important  legislation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Evans)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  a  ques- 
tion. 

In  the  third  district  of  Colorado,  which 
is  the  one  I  represent,  a  few  years  ago  a 
dam  was  approved  for  the  protection  of 
the  city  of  Trinidad.  Upstream  from  this 
city  was  a  small  community,  named 
Sopris,  which  had  several  families  in  it, 
which  city  was  going  to  be  flooded  by  the 
waters  backed  up  by  this  dam. 

Many  people  who  lived  there  settled 
the  claims  they  had  for  the  taking  of 
their  homes  and  businesses  under  the  old 
law.  They  received  very  little  compensa- 
tion for  their  properties,  and  in  some  In- 
stances only  $400  of  relocation  assistance. 

Several  people  held  out.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  amounts  offered  by  the 
Government,  feeling  they  were  not  fair. 

During  this  period  of  time  a  new  law 
was  passed,  and  greater  benefits  were 
provided.  Those  who  delayed  settlement 
of  their  claims  were  therefore  entitled  to 
sometimes  as  much  as  twice  the  amount 
offered  to  the  people  who  settled  under 
the  old  law. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
address  ourselves  to  this  imfalr  situa- 
tion, for  I  am  sure  It  exists  In  other  parts 


of  the  Nation  as  well  as  at  Sopris,  Colo. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
can  give  us  any  assurance  that  at  least 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  be  willing 
to  encourage  the  committee  to  look  into 
this  situation,  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
law  can  be  amended  to  bring  in  those 
people  who  had  their  homes  taken  imder 
the  old  law,  while  others  w  ho  were  under 
the  same  project  were  compensated  in 
greater  amounts  under  the  new  law. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  able  to  give 
us  any  such  assurance? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  Colorado  raises  a  thoroughly  valid 
question.  The  situation  which  he  de- 
scribes is  manifestly  inequitable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  appeared  before  our  sub- 
committee at  the  time  it  was  considering 
this  legislation,  and  he  brought  this  sit- 
uation to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
It  appeared  to  the  committee  that  there 
probably  exist  throughout  the  country 
other  projects  in  respect  to  which  a  simi- 
lar inequity  has  occurred,  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  was  the  only 
Member  who  appeared  before  us  and 
testified  as  to  such  a  situation.  This  being 
the  case,  the  members  of  the  committee 
determined  it  w^ould  be  wise  if  we  were 
able  to  have  a  somewhat  more  general 
review  and  ascertain  with  some  greater 
certainty  exactly  how  many  projects  and 
exactly  how  many  beneficiaries  would  be 
involved  in  such  a  situation. 

Next  year  we  would  expect  to  look  at 
this  entire  act  with  a  view  to  somewhat 
broader  revisions  in  the  act,  to  comj^en- 
sate  for  such  situations  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  certainly 
appreciate  that  assurance  verv  much. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  should  like  to  join  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Texas  in  com- 
mending the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  As  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  indicated,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Colorado  did 
appear  before  the  committee,  and  he 
prosecuted  the  claims  and  vested  inter- 
ests of  his  constituents  in  an  effective 
and  forceful  mamier.  He  did  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  this  inequity 
that  existed  because  of  the  time  element 
involved  and  the  time  the  act  became 
effective. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  some 
other  areas  similar  to  that  which  the 
gentlemaii  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

I  certainly  would  join  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Texas  in  urging  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  to  con- 
duct broad-scale  hearings  into  the  gen- 
eral aspects  of  what  the  gentleman 
brought  to  our  attention,  so  that  we  can 
deal  with  these  inequities,  which  should 
be  corrected. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado for  so  effectively  representing  his 
constituents  and  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  our  attention. 

Mr.  PICICLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  ylel^to  my  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  . 


Mr.  PICICLE.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  to  us  this  Urban  Re- 
location Assistance  Act.  I  am  and  have 
been  In  support  of  it. 

This  matter  has  been  a  particular 
problem  to  some  cities  in  my  district  ac- 
tively trying  to  pursue  urban  renewal, 
and  to  keep  It  going,  so  I  am  glad  the 
dates  are  being  changed. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman:  Is  the  ex- 
tension for  2  years? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. The  authorizations  contained  in  the 
basic  law  will  be  extended  until  July  1. 
1974. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  This  would  then  give  us 
time  to  see  whether  we  want  to  continue 
that  approach  or  take  another  look  at 
the  whole  program? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  The 
committee  felt  an  additional  2  years 
would  give  some  States  that  have  not  as 
of  now  been  in  current  compliance  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  and  then  gives  the 
Congi-ess  further  opportunity  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  this  act  to  determine 
whether  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
trj'  to  continue  the  authorizations  of  this 
act  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tetmessee 
(Mr.  KuYKENDALt)  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  one  who  ha<;  helped  to  ex- 
plain the  problems  that  are  inherent  in 
this  legislation  and  the  lack  of  legi'^Ia- 
tion  in  hi?  own  home  State. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mi.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  ranking  minority  Member 
for  the  work  they  have  done  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1819.  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  amendments.  Since  this  bill  is  sub- 
stantially identical  to  a  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced, I  urge  its  passage  today. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  .\ct  of  1970 
which  the  President  signed  uno  law  in 
January  1971— Public  Law  91-646.  This 
act  represents  a  major  step  toward  the 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  individu- 
als, families,  and  businesses  di^^placed  by 
federally  assisted  projects.  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  extend  for  2  years 
until  July  1.  1974,  the  full  relocation 
assistance  benefits. 

The  act  of  1970  provide^,  in  part,  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  bear  100 
percent  of  the  first  $25,000  oi  any  single 
relocation  payment  paid  imder  the  act 
where  the  property  acquisition  or  dis- 
placement occurs  prior  to  July  1.  1972. 
After  July  1.  1972.  State  and  local  project 
agencies  are  required  to  participate  in 
the  cost  of  relocation  payments  man- 
dated under  the  new  act  to  the  same 
degree  that  they  share  in  other  project 
costs.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
act  of  1970  as  pa.ssed  by  the  Congress, 
affects  all  federally  assisted  programs 
which  displace  persons,  such  as  highway 
pi-ograms,  certain  agi-icultural  develop- 
ment programs,  federally  assisted  private 
programs,  as  well  as  housing  and  urban 
renewal  programs.  The  intent  of  the  law 
was  to  establish  a  imiform  pohcy  for  the 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  persons 
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so  displaced,  and  I  maintain  that  to 
achieve  that  uniformity,  because  of  the 
lack  of  local  resources,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  continue  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  relocation  assistance. 

Local  governments  already  share  in  a 
substantial  proportion  of  "relocation 
costs.  There  is  evidence  from  many  local 
communities  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  this  share  requirement  within 
their  limited  resources  and  the  result  will 
be  one  that  I  beUeve  was  certainly  never 
intended  by  the  Congress  that  wrote  this 
legislation.  Existing  programs  in  many 
cases  will  be  faced  with  crippling  cut- 
backs and  desperately  needed  new  pro- 
grams will  never  get  off  the  ground.  In 
my  opinion,  this  financial  burden  on  our 
cities  and  communities  is  the  single  most 
important  item  for  this  committee's 
consideration. 

The  fate  of  our  Nation's  cities  is  a 
much  publicized,  talked  about,  and  even 
politically  potent  item.  Our  increasingly 
expanding  cities  have  in  the  past,  been 
con.sidered  a  sign  of  the  economic 
strength  and  fast-paced  but  productive 
growth  of  this  country.  But  this  picture  is 
now  changing,  and  some  would  say  that 
it  is  already  changed.  The  threats  to  our 
urban  areas  are  many — the  exodus  of 
productive,  economically  self -sufficient 
citizens  to  the  suburbs  with  the  resulting 
loss  of  an  adequate  tax  base  and  the  de- 
cay in  our  inner  cities  which  breeds  vio- 
lence and  despair  are  at  the  heart  of 
their  problems.  Please  consider  the  more 
a  city  needs  help,  the  more  deteriorated 
it  is.  the  less  able  financially  it  is  to  help 
itself.  If  it  must  share  costs  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  it  may  have  only  as 
much  assistance  as  it  can  afford.  Thus, 
those  who  need  the  least  will  get  the 
most,  and  those  who  need  the  most,  will 
qualify  only  for  the  least.  This  is  not  uni- 
formity, and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  was 
the  intention  of  the  members  of  the  91st 
Congress. 

Urban  renewal  is  not  a  "one  shot  deal," 
or  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  greatest  need 
for  urban  renewal  is  in  the  future.  As  our 
downtown  and  irmer  cities  become  so  old 
and  dilapidated  that  private  enterprise  is 
no  longer  willing  or  able  to  manage  there, 
the  Federal  Government  with  its  myriad 
resources,  must  step  in  to  provide  assist- 
ance. I  am  proud  of  the  success  that  a 
progressive  housing  authority  has 
achieved  in  Memphis.  Extensive  urban 
renewal  projects  are  now  underway  in 
our  dovvTitown  area,  and  already  life  on 
Main  Street  is  revitalized.  Memphis, 
however,  like  most  large  cities,  has  severe 
financial  problems,  and  must  continue  to 
meet  rising  costs  in  nearly  all  city  serv- 
ices. I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
If  more  city  financing  were  required  for 
our  urban  renewal  projects,  we  would  be 
faced  with  a  discontinuation  of  many  of 
these  programs,  and  certainly  a  veto  of 
many  proposed  programs. 

So  today,  I  am  speaking  not  only  as  a 
U.S.  Congressman  with  the  best  interests 
of  my  country  at  heart,  but  also  as  a 
Tennessean  and  a  Memphlan,  who  is 
concerned  about  the  welfare,  both  pres- 
ent and  future,  of  my  State  and  city. 

The  Senate  passage  of  this  bill,  as  well 
as  the  19  consponsors  of  the  bill  which  I 
introduced,  testify  to  the  fact  that  this 


is  legislation  of  broad  concern  and  in- 
terest. I  strongly  urge  that  it  be  enacted 
today. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 

LING  >  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man whether  he  could  state  on  the  record 
what  protections  there  are  in  this  bill  for 
those  people  whose  homes  are  being  dis- 
placed by  federally  assisted  projects,  to 
make  sure  that  the  necessary  funds  are 
available  at  the  time  that  they  must  pur- 
chase their  replacement  homes  when  it 
becomes  clear  that  they  are  required  to 
move  out  of  their  old  homes? 

We  have  had  a  situation,  in  fact  it  has 
become  a  burning  issue,  in  my  district 
where  people  who  are  about  to  be  dis- 
placed by  highway  building  in  the  inner 
city  cannot  get  the  funds  to  purchase 
their  new  residences  until  after  the  old 
one  is  actually  taken  by  the  authori- 
ties. Yet  until  these  people  move  into  the 
new  residences,  the  highway  authorities 
refuse  to  complete  action  to  pay  for  the 
old  residences. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  in  this 
legislation  which  requires  the  cities  and 
States  to  see  to  it  that  people  are  not 
placed  in  these  intolerable  situations 
where  they  are  stuck  for  months  and 
even  years  because  of  delays  in  the  ad- 
ministrative process. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  situation  he  describes 
and  its  alleviation  is  the  basic  purpose  of 
this  legislation.  Those  who  are  forced  to 
move  and  uproot  themselves  and  dis- 
locate their  lives  were  the  forgotten  peo- 
ple of  these  programs.  It  was  because  of 
them  that  the  committee  initially 
brought  the  Relocation  Act  of  1970  to  the 
House  and  it  was  because  of  the  hope  of 
treating  them  with  equity  that  that  act 
was  passed. 

Under  the  law  it  is  provided  that  a 
project  may  not  go  forward  tmtil  such 
time  as  these  people  are  adequately  and 
duly  compensated.  To  the  extent  that 
delays  have  occurred  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve this  is  a  result  of  the  failure  ade- 
quately to  fluid  the  programs  rather  than 
a  failure  of  the  law  itself. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Then,  it  comes 
down  to  this:  The  State  highway  ad- 
ministrations create  their  own  sets  of 
rules  under  which  they  will  not  issue 
funds  imtil  such  time  as  they  are  ready 
to  proceed  with  acquisition.  At  the  same 
time  the  people  who  own  the  homes  can- 
not rent  them  and  they  cannot  move  out 
because  the  funds  are  not  available  for 
them  to  acquire  their  replacement 
property. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  there  Is  any- 
thing in  the  policy  of  this  act  that  would 
enable  citizens  to  put  pressure  on  State 
administrations  for  federally  funded 
highway  projects,  and  other  federally 
funded  projects,  to  make  them  revise 
their  rules  so  that  tliey  will  take  into 
consideration  the  equities  of  the  people 
placed  in  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

Mr.  HARSH  A.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHiW  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 


like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oiiio  to  section  210  of  the  law 
which  says: 

Sec.  210.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  grant  to,  or  contract  or  agreement 
with,  a  State  agency,  under  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  will  be  available  to  j>ay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  any  program  or 
project  which  will  result  in  the  displacement 
of  any  person  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  unless  he  receives  satisfactory  as- 
surances from  such  State  agency  that — 

(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  or 
for  displaced  persons,  as  are  required  to  be 
provided  by  a  Federal  agency  under  sections 
202.  203,  and  204  of  this  title; 

(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offering 
the  services  described  in  section  205  shall  be 
provided  to  such  displaced  persons: 

(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  san- 
itary replacement  dwellings  will  be  avail- 
able to  displaced  persons  in  accordance  with 
section  205(c)  (3). 

So  that  under  the  laws  as  we  have 
written  them,  before  a  State  receives  any 
payment  from  the  Federal  Government 
these  assurances  have  to  be  made  to  the 
Federal  Grovemment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  whether  the 
law  he  is  referring  to  is  the  law  that  al- 
ready exists,  or  the  proposed  new  law? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  These  are  the  laws  that 
already  exist. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  And  this  bill  does 
not  alter  the  provision  of  the  present  law 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  And  this  provision  shall 
remain  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. May  I  add  the  suggestion  that 
the  committee  consider  whether  addi- 
tional legislation  should  be  considered  to 
insure  that  homeowners  to  be  displaced 
by  federally  funded  projects  not  be  left 
holding  their  property  for  unreasonable 
lengths  of  time  after  decision  to  acquire 
their  property  has  been  made  by  the  lo- 
cal authorities. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  S.  1819,  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  S.  1819,  to  ex- 
tend the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
Act  for  2  years  beyond  the  July  1,  1972. 
deadline  and  to  provide  relocation  bene- 
fits to  persons  who  are  displaced  by  non- 
profit organizations  carrying  out  Federal 
programs. 

The  landmark  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  set  forth  the  goal 
that  all  persons  displaced  by  governmen- 
tal action  would  receive  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment.  No  person  could 
lose  his  home,  business,  or  farm  without 
being  provided  advisory  assistance,  help 
In  moving,  or  in  purchasing  a  new  home 
or  property  at  least  as  good  as  the  one 
he  had  to  vacate.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  to  cover  100  percent  of  the 
first  $25,000  of  any  single  relocation  pay- 
ment and  18  months  later  the  States 
through  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
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enabling  legislation  were  to  pay  the  same 
proportion  of  relocation  assistance  as 
they  pay  of  the  project  costs. 

However,  many  States  have  been  tm- 
able  to  comply  with  the  law  and  face 
the  termination  of  Federal  funding  for 
displacement  assistance.  Requiring  al- 
ready hardpressed  local  governments  to 
bear  an  even  more  substantial  portion  of 
relocation  can  at  this  time  only  have  a 
negative  effect.  Many  communities  are 
now  only  barely  able  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  and  adding  to  their  fixed 
contract  costs  wiU  in  many  instances  re- 
sult in  cutbacks,  delays,  or  even  cessa- 
tion of  ongoing  programs.  If  this  is  al- 
lowed to  happen,  the  uniformity,  the 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  displaced 
persons  we  seek  to  help  under  the  act 
will  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

S.  1819  gives  us  the  respite  we  need 
to  iron  out  local  fiscal  problems  and  per- 
mit the  various  highway,  houring.  and 
community  development  programs  to 
continue  without  further  straining  local 
tr^9.siirics 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  measure  which  would  con- 
tinue full  Federal  funding  of  the  first 
$25,000  of  any  single  relocation  assistance 
payment  until  July  1,  1974. 

"The  legislation  I  introduced  on  this 
subject  would  have  removed  the  cutoff 
entirely  and  I  am  somewhat  disappoint- 
ed that  the  bill  before  us  merely  extends, 
rather  than  removes,  this  cutoff  date. 
Nevertheless,  the  additional  2-year  peri- 
od provided  for  in  this  bill  will  allow  the 
States  the  time  they  need  to  adjust  to 
the  requirements  of  the  basic  legislation 
which  passed  the  Congress  In  1970. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made  a 
firm  commitment  of  support  to  the  local- 
ities with  regard  to  the  model  cities  and 
urban  renewal  programs.  Strong  Fed- 
eral assistance,  at  least  for  the  time  be- 
ing, is  essential  if  the  localities  are  to 
can-y  out  their  plans  in  this  area  suc- 
cessfully. 

Localities  throughout  the  countr>'  have 
indicated  that  these  valuable  programs 
are  in  danger  of  termination  should  the 
Federal  Government  summarily  shut  off 
these  $25,000  payments. 

I  do  not  think  it  right  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  our  cities  by  asking  them  to 
shoulder  a  financial  burden  that  could 
destroy  the  underlying  programs  them- 
selves. Passage  of  this  legislation  would 
insure  a  necessary  grace  period  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening. 

I  urge  that  S.  1819  be  approved. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  1819, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 


sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  373.  nays  10,  not  voting  49, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  303] 


YEAS— 373 

Abbitt 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Asp  In 
Asplnall 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BeviU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhin,  N.C. 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

CabeU 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carey.  N.T. 

Carlson 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

ChappeU 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

CoUlns.  lU. 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

CoughUn 

Crane 

Culver 

Curl  in 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

delaOarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

DcUums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinski 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenboru 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Galiflanakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpern 
HamUton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Havs 

Hechler.  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hillls 
Hosan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
JonEis 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karth 


Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Lanrl  grebe 

Latta 

Lei;gett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColUster 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKevitt 

McKinney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaliUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls.  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
MitcheU 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Ni.x 
Obey 
.  O'Hara 
OKonskl 
ONelll 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Podell 
Poff 
PoweU 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
.  Pucinskl 
Purcell 
Qule 
QulUen 
Rallsback 
RandaU 


Rangel 

Shoup 

Lnin-..:n 

Rees 

Shrlver 

Van  Deerlln 

Reid 

Slkes 

Vancier  Jagt 

Reuse 

Sisk 

Vanik 

Rhodes 

Skubltz 

Veysey 

Riegle 

Slack 

Vlgorito 

Roberts 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wag.;onner 

Robinson.  Va. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Waldle 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Smith.  NY. 

Wampler 

Rodlno 

Snyder 

Ware 

Roe 

Spence 

Whalen 

Rogers 

Sprln-'er 

Whalley 

Roncallo 

Staggers 

White 

Rooney.  Pa. 

StEnton. 

Whitehurst 

Rosenthal 

J.  William 

Whltten 

Rostenkowski 

Stanton, 

Wldnall 

Roush 

James  V. 

Wiggins 

Rousselot 

Steed 

Williams 

Roy 

Steele 

Wilson.  Bob 

Roybal 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Wilson. 

Runnels 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Charles  H. 

Ruppe 

Stokes 

Winn 

Ruth 

Stratton 

Wclff 

St  Germain 

Stubblefield 

Wright 

Sandman 

Sullivan 

Wyatt 

Sarbanes 

Symington 

Wvdler 

Satterfield 

Taylor 

Wylie 

Baylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wyman 

Scherle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Yates 

Scheuer 

Trrrv 

Yatron 

Schueebell 

Thon-.pson.  Ga 

Young.  Fla. 

Schwengel 

Thompson.  N.J 

.  Young.  Tex. 

Scott 

Thomson,  Wis 

Zablockl 

Sebellus 

Thone 

Zlon 

Seiberllng 

Tlernan 

Zwacb 

Shipley 

UdaU 

NAYS— 10 

Ashbrook 

Flndley 

Hall 

Betts 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Schmltz 

Collins.  Tex. 

Goldwaier 

Colmer 

Gross 

NOT  VOTINO— 49 

Abernethy 

Edmondson 

McFall 

Ashley 

Flynt 

McMillan 

Baker 

Gallagher 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Baring 

Griffiths 

MUler.  Calif. 

Blanton 

Hagan 

Nedzi 

Blatnik 

Hubert 

Patman 

Boland 

Hungate 

PeUy 

Boiling 

Hutchinson 

Pepper 

Broom&eld 

Ichord 

Poage 

Brown.  Mich. 

Junes,  Tenn. 

Prvor.  Ark. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Landrum 

Rarlck 

Chamberlain 

Lennon 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Clay 

Long.  La. 

Ryan 

Conyers 

McClure 

Stephens 

Davis.  Ga. 

McCormack 

Stuckey 

DingeU 

McDonald, 

Talcott 

Dowdy 

Mich. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  v.  ith  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  DingeU  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Miller  of 
California. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  McFall  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
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"A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  pasrments  for  two  addition- 
al years,  and  for  otber  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bUl  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COVERAGE  OF  NONPROFIT  HOS- 
PITALS UNDER  THE  NATIONAL 
LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spe.'.ker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  11357)  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend 
its  coverage  and  protection  to  employees 
o:  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Ihe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  11357 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Hcpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase:  "or  any 
cornoratlon  or  association  operating  a  hos- 
pit.^l.  If  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  Inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  con.sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  a  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  trend  toward  cover- 
ing nonprofit  hospitals  under  other  Fed- 
eral laws. 

In  1964,  they  were  covered  by  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportimity  Act.  In  1966, 
they  were  brought  imder  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  In  1970.  they  were  cov- 
ered by  the  Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1970.  calling  on  States  to 
provide  coverage  under  employment  In- 
surance laws. 

The  subcommittee  had  rather  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  legislation  and  it 
is  very  widely  supported,  including  sup- 
port by  the  administration. 

The  typical  hospital  strike  is  a  "recog- 
nition strike,"  which  is  called  usually  as 
a  last  resort  because  there  Is  no  other 
way  the  workers  can  get  recognition. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
machinery  will  virtually  eliminate  these 
strikes  as  the  Secretar>'.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
points  out  in  his  letter.  It  can  be  expected 
that  hospital  strike.?  over  economic'  issues 
\vill  continue  at  their  present  very  low 
levels  because  the  unions  are  most  reluc- 
tant to  call  them  because  of  adverse  pub- 
lic reaction. 


We  learned  some  rather  amazing 
things  about  those  hospitals  which  are 
organized  by  unions.  In  the  case,  for 
example,  of  the  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  in 
New  York,  which  is  one  of  these  hospi- 
tals, and  it  has  agreed  to  having  a  union 
there — prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
employees,  that  had  the  incredible  turn- 
over rate  of  1.500  percent  per  year  for 
nonprofessional  employees. 

Over  a  short  period  of  years,  the  turn- 
over is  down  to  2  percent  per  month. 

One  can  imagine  what  it  must  be  like 
to  try  to  administer  a  hospital  where  you 
have  a  more  than  100-percent  turnover 
in  personnel  each  month. 

A  similar  experience  was  had  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
except  that  the  rate  there  was  1,200  per- 
cent per  year. 

The  same  experience  was  had  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  other  States  that  were 
reviewed. 

Now  the  only  reason  the  nonprofit  hos- 
pital employees  were  excluded  from  the 
act  under  the  Taft-Hartley  amendment, 
as  they  had  been  covered  imder  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  was  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
late  senior  Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland 
that  hospitals  were  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

That  doubt  has  been  dissipated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Butte  Medical  Properties  case  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
bv  the  case  of  Maryland  against  Wirtz 
in  1968. 

Proprietary  hospitals,  in  other  words 
profitmaking  hospitals,  have  for  some 
time  been  included  in  the  act.  They  rep- 
resent about  one-fourth  of  the  number 
of  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

Nonprofit  hospitals  have  48  percent  of 
all  hospitals— and  have  66  percent  of 
all  admissions.  They  employ  1  million,  if 
you  please.  1,387.000  full  time  and  full 
time  equivalent  workers. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1970,  the  total  na- 
tional health  expenditures  was  $67.2  bil- 
lion, constituting  7  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
neither  supports  nor  opposes  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  Catholic  Hospital  Association  is 
not  opposed  and  we  have  a  number  of 
letters  from  Catholic  hospital  employ- 
ers favoring  it. 

The  American  Hospital  Association  is 
the  only  opposition — and  they  have  a 
split  in  their  ranks  because  both  the 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  groups  of 
that  distinguished  association  favor  this 
law. 

A  number  of  labor  unions,  of  course, 
support  it,  as  do  professionals,  such  as 
the  American  Nurses  Association  and  a 
number  of  others. 

There  was  some  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
ofBcials  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of 
Mediation  Services,  and  we  have  taken 
care  of  that  with  language  in  the  report, 
as  we  have  with  some  doubts  of  the  nurses 
groups. 

At  the  moment,  nine  States  provide 
some  degree  of  coverage  for  hospitals 
under  their  labor  laws,  but  It  is  very 
limited. 

Federal  hospitals,  of  course,  are  not 


and  will  not  be  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

All  of  the  statistics  available— and  all 
of  the  data  available— and  all  but  2  per- 
cent of  the  testimony  available  to  us  in- 
dicates strong  support,  and  Justifiable 
support,  for  this  legislation. 

As  has  been  pMjinted  out  by  a  nimiber 
of  hospital  administrators  and  doctors 
diuring  the  course  of  the  hearings,  it  is 
terribly  difficult  for  the  professional  in 
the  medical  field  to  provide  continuity 
of  the  type  of  good  medical  care  to  which 
they  are  committed  when  they  must  rely 
on  the  supporting  services  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  hospital  who  are 
underpaid  and  unhappy,  namely,  those 
who  are  not  professionals — the  kitchen 
help,  the  clean-up  people,  and  others. 
Both  the  Mount  Sinai  people  and  the 
Hopkins  people,  as  well  as  the  people  at 
the  Kaiser  Hospital  in  California,  have 
pointed  out  to  us  that  when  they  have 
a  degree  of  stability  among  their  non- 
professional employees,  patient  care  in- 
creases dramatically,  making  the  job  of 
the  nurse,  of  the  physician,  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  other  professional  people 
much  easier. 

This  is.  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members  of  the  House,  a  long  over- 
due and  a  perfectly  justifiable  action,  and 
I  hope  that  the  House  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  extends  its  protections  and 
prohibitions  to  all  industries  "affecting 
commerce",  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  fiow  of  commerce. 
It  thus  covers  virtually  every  aspect  of 
our  national  economy;  and  I  might  say 
that  over  the  years  the  Labor  Act — de- 
spite some  flaws — has  worked,  and 
worked  well. 

However,  we  in  Congress  have  ex- 
empted certain  indastries  and  categories 
of  employees  from  the  protections  and 
prohibitions  of  the  Labor  Act. 

We  have  exempted  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  any  wholly  owned  govermnent 
corporation  or  any  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

We  have  exempted  the  States,  and  the 
political  subdivisions  thereof. 

We  have  exempted  the  industries  cov- 
ered by  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

We  have  exempted  farm  laborers, 
domestic  employees,  and  individuals  em- 
ployed by  a  parent  or  spouse. 

We  have  also  exempted  the  nonprofit 
hospital. 

In  addition,  we  have  authorized  the 
Labor  Board  to  decline  to  exercise  juris- 
diction when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
"the  effect  of  such  labor  dispute  on  com- 
merce is  not  sufllciently  substantial  to 
warrant  the  exercl.se  of  its  jurisdiction." 
Sec.  14(c)(1). 

The  Labor  Board  has  experimented 
with  this  authority,  first  declining  juris- 
diction and  later  reimposing  its  Jui'isdic- 
tion,  in  a  number  of  areas: 

First.  Colleges  and  universities  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated; 

Second.  Radio  stations  operated  by  re- 
ligious organizations; 

Third.  Gambling  casinos: 

Fourth.  Professional  sports; 

Fifth.  Privately  owned  profit  hospitals; 

Sixth.  Privately  owned  profit  nursing 
homes,  and 
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Seventh.  Nonprofit  nursing  homes. 

In  all  these  and  other  situations,  it 
v^as  the  experience  of  the  Labor  Board 
that  the  abstention  of  jurisdiction  re- 
sulted in  strikes  and  labor  unrest;  and 
that  the  imposition  of  jurisdiction  was 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  cer- 
tain substantial  obstructions  to  the  free 
flow  of  interstate  commerce.  Currently, 
the  Labor  Board  has  under  reconsidera- 
tion its  earlier  decision  to  decline  juris- 
diction over  the  horse-  and  dog-race  in- 
dustries. 

The  pui-pose  of  11357  is  to  apply  the 
experiences  of  the  past  25  years  and  re- 
peal the  statutory  exemption  given  the 
nonproflt  hospital  industry  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Amendments  of  1947.  This  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Labor  Board, 
but  the  selfsame  type  of  experience  that 
moved  the  Labor  Board  to  repeal  its  self- 
imposed  abstention  in  the  areas  men- 
tioned above,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
the  private  hospital,  the  private  rest 
home,  and  the  nonproflt  nursing  home, 
compel  us  to  move  this  bill. 

THE  LEGISLATH'E  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  NON- 

pRorrr  hospital  exemption 
There  is  nothing  magical  or  ordained 
about  denying  the  protections  and  pro- 
hibitions of  the  Labor  Act  to  the  non- 
profit hospital  industry. 

In  the  1935  Wagner  Act.  Congress  did 
not  think  such  an  exception  was  either 
wise  or  desirable;  and  neither  the  Labor 
Board  nor  the  courts  were  willing  to  write 
such  an  exception  into  the  law  by  im- 
plication. 

In  the  early  1940's,  a  union — the  Build- 
ing Service  and  Maintenance  Workers — 
organized  the  nonprofessional  employees 
at  the  Central  Dispensary  and  Emer- 
gency Hospital  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  asked  the  Board  for  a  secret 
ballot  election.  The  hospital  resisted,  be- 
cause it  was  nonproflt  and  charitable. 
The  Labor  Board,  however,  ordered  that 
the  election  be  held  and  commented  that 
"employees  of  hospitals,  like  employees 
of  automobile  factories,  must  live  upon 
their  wages". 

The  hospital  then  appealed,  as  was  its 
right,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Then 
Judge  Thurman  Arnold  wrote  for  a  iman- 
imous court  that  "neither  the  spirit  or 
policy  of  the  act  is  such"  as  to  create 
an  exemption  for  charitable  hospitals. 
To  the  contrary,  the  Court  wTote  that 
"We  cannot  understand  what  considera- 
tions of  public  policy  deprive  hospital  em- 
ployees of  the  privilege  granted  to  the 
employees  of  other  institutions."  The 
Court  cited  and  relied  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  coiu"ts  of  several  States 
which  had  construed  State  labor  laws 
as  not  to  exclude  the  employees  of  char- 
itable hospitals  from  the  protections  giv- 
en all  other  employees  tmder  these  State 
laws. 

There  the  matter  stood  imtil  1947. 
when  we  in  Congress  were  considering 
novel,  sweeping,  and  drastic  alterations 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Our  attention  was  focused  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  "closed  shop."  the  "secondary 
boycott."  the  "jm-isdictional  dispute" 
and  other  major  concerns.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  exemption  for  the  non- 
profit hospital  slipped  into  the  law. 


There  were  proposals  that  nonprofit 
hospitals  be  exempted  from  the  law,  and 
there  were  hearings  on  these  proposals 
on  the  Senate  side.  Senator  Taft,  for  his 
committee,  rejected  these  proposals,  and 
did  not  recommend  or  report  these  pro- 
posals to  the  Senate.  However,  during  the 
floor  debate.  Senator  Tydings  introduced 
an  amendment  exemptiog  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals, the  debate  was  limited  and  sparse. 
Senator  Tydings  argued  in  support  of  his 
amendment  that  nonproflt  hospitals: 

Cannot  keep  open.  In  certain  cases,  un- 
less relief  is  afforded.  The  people  who  are 
affected  are  the  poor  people  of  the  country. 
The  amendment  affects  only  charitable  in- 
stitutions, which  do  not  derive  a  cent  of 
profit,  but  are  maintained  by  donations  al- 
most entirely. 

The  amendment  passed  the  Senate, 
and  came  to  the  House.  Here  there  was 
even  less  debate.  Congressman  Klein  was 
the  only  Member  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject— against  it.  He  commented  that  It 
was  "ironical  that  organizations  devoted 
to  the  social  welfare  should  be  exempted 
from  bargaining  with  their  own,  often 
underpaid  employees".  The  House  passed 
the  amendment,  and  it  became  part  of 
section  2(2)  of  the  1947  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  term  "Employer"  .  .  .  shall  not  Include 
. . .  any  corporation  of  association  operating  a 
hospital,  if  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  In- 
sures to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual. 

there  is  well-nigh  universal  agreement 
that  the  1947  exemption  fob  the  non- 
PROFIT HOSPITAL  SHOtnj)  NOW  BE  REPEALED 

The  amendment  exempting  the  non- 
proflt hospital  industry  was  part  of  the 
1947  Taft-Hartley  amendments.  Twenty- 
five  years  later,  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  commenced  hearings  on  this 
subject.  Hearings  were  held  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  and  in  the  field.  Representa- 
tives of  the  administration,  the  public, 
labor  and  management  were  all  invited 
to  submit  their  views.  There  was  well- 
nigh  uniformity  of  agreement  that  the 
exemption  has  long  since  served  any 
usefulness  it  might  once  have  had. 

The  administration  supports  the 
amendment.  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
Hodgson  wrote  the  committee  on  July 
19.  1972  as  follows: 

In  many  Instances,  lack  of  ground  rvUes 
for  union  recognition  and  collective  bargain- 
ing In  this  sector  has  resulted  in  uncon- 
trolled tests  of  strength  In  which  the  pubUc 
as  well  as  the  parties  suffer  heavily.  These 
Issues  will  continue  to  arise,  probably  with 
Increasing  frequency.  It  is  far  better  that 
they  should  be  resolved  through  the  orderly 
procedures  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  than  throvigb  bitter  and  wasteful  con- 
frontations. 

Labor  unions  support  the  amendment. 
The  committee  heard  supportive  testi- 
mony from  a  number  of  linion  spokes- 
men including:  George  Hardy,  general 
president  of  the  Service  Employees  In- 
ternational Union;  Henry  Wilson,  on  be- 
half of  President  Peter  Fosco  of  the  La- 
borer's International  Union  of  North 
America;  and  Elliott  GodofT,  director  of 
organization  of  the  National  Union  of 
Hospital  &  Nursing  Home  Employees. 
Like  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  these  labor 
union  spokesmen  stressed  the  necessity 


for  the  orderly  processes  of  the  National 
Labor  Relation  Act  as  a  substitute  for 
the  present  "law  of  the  jungle"  where 
disputes  must  now  be  resolved  "on  the 
street." 

Professional  organizations  support  the 
amendment.  We  received  supportive  tes- 
timony from  Michael  Browne,  chairman 
of  the  Association  of  Hospital  Personnel 
Administrators  of  Greater  New  York; 
from  Muriel  A.  Poulin.  of  the  American 
Nurses  Association;  and  from  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Medical  Teclinologists, 
representing  21,000  persons  engaged  in 
such  specialties  as  microbiology,  bio- 
chemistrj',  hematology,  histology,  and  so 
on.  The  spokesmen  for  these  groups 
stressed  that  "patient  care"  would  be  im- 
proved by  upgrading — through  unioniza- 
tion— the  standards  and  working  condi- 
tions of  the  nonprofessional  employees. 

Informed  representatives  of  the  pub- 
lic testified  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment: Ronald  Cameron,  a  former  Con- 
gressman and  now  a  public  accountant 
in  California  with  many  hospitals  among 
his  clients;  Prof.  Ted  Ellsworth  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles— himself  a  director  of  two  hospi- 
tals; the  Honorable  Willi.m«  F.  Ryan; 
and  Prof.  Anne  Somers  of  the  Rutgers 
Medical  School  and  also  a  research  asso- 
ciate at  Princeton  University's  industrial 
relations  section.  These  "public  '  experts 
were  concerned  about  patient  care,  and 
the  generally  low  status  of  the  industry. 
Professor  Somers,  for  example,  testified 
that  one-third  of  the  registered  nmses 
in  the  United  States  are  not  actively 
employed  in  nursing,  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  the  poor  salarj'  levels.  She  also 
commented  on  the  indifference  or  re- 
sentment sometimes  expressed  by  the  or- 
derlies and  maids,  and  said: 

It  wpnld  be  naive  to  assume  that  removal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  exemption-  wUl  auto- 
matically result  In  better  morals  and  more 
conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  typical 
employee. 

At  the  same  time.  It  would  be  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  situation  more  conducive  to 
feelings  of  resentment  than  the  present  one. 
Not  only  are  tens  of  thousands  earning  only 
$1.60  an  hour,  the  legal  minimum,  but  they 
know  that  some  Individuals  In  the  same  In- 
stitution are  making  »40.(X)0.  or  even 
$100,000. 

The  only  witness  to  oppose  the  bill  was 
Henry  J.  Kutsch.  president  of  the  Rav- 
enswood  Hospital  Medical  Center  in  Chi- 
cago, HI.  He  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  some 
7.000  nonproflt  hospitals  throughout  the 
United  States.  He  testified  that  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  would  re?ult  in.  first,  in- 
efificiency  in  the  operation  of  hospitals; 
second,  strikes,  and  third,  increased  costs 
of  hospital  care.  In  addition,  he  testified 
that  the  hospitals  themselves  have  made 
"tremendous  strides"  in  providing  good 
working  conditions  for  their  employees, 
and  thus,  by  Implication,  that  unions 
were  not  necessary. 

At  the  close  of  his  testimony  he  was 
asked  if  the  Service  Employees  Union 
undertook  to  organize  the  Ravenwood 
Hospital  fairly  recently.  Dr.  Kutsch  re- 
plied "no.  sir." 

Dr.  Kutsch  was  technically  correct.  A 
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subsequent  letter  of  the  Service  Em- 
ployees Union  recited  that  help  organiz- 
ers began  to  organize  the  Ravenwood 
Hospital  in  August  of  1971.  and  that 
"help"'  is  an  organizing  association  com- 
prised of  the  Service  Employees  Union 
and  the  Teamsters  Union.  Incidentally, 
the  organizers  were  told  by  the  hospital 
attorneys  that  the  hospital  would  oppose 
any  voluntary  election,  even  if  the  union 
submitted  proof  that  100  percent  of  the 
employees  belong  to  the  union. 

Representatives  of  management  who 
testified,  supported  the  bill.  All  the  seg- 
ments of  management  were  invited  to 
testify.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion declined.  The  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Hospitals — representing  500  inves- 
tor-owned hospitals — declined.  However. 
many  management  groups  did  testify, 
and  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  Catholic  Hospital  Association  sup- 
ported the  bill,  on  the  simple  issue  of 
morality.  This  association  believes  that 
all  workers  should  have  the  right  to  vol- 
untarily join  a  union. 

The  League  of  Voluntary  Hospitals  and 
Homes  of  New  York  testified  for  the  bill, 
primarily  because  of  the  protection  it 
would  afford  them  in  the  way  of  "closed 
shop."  secret  ballot  elections,  jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  and  so  on. 

The  Greater  New  York  Hospital  As- 
sociation supports  the  bill,  primarily  for 
the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  Hospital  Association  of  New  York 
State  and  the  Ma.s5achusetts  Hospital 
Association  both  supported  the  bill  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  some  strong  and  ex- 
pert impartial  body  to  administer  orderly 
procedure  in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

The  Reverend  John  Simmons,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Pacoima  I.Iemorial  Lu- 
theran Hospital  in  California,  testified  for 
the  bill,  out  of  his  experience  in  admin- 
istering a  hospital  since  1960  with  a 
union  contract. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  here  to  support 
this  bill. 

ENACTMENT  OF  H.R.  11357  WOULD  STABILIZE  THE 
WORK  FORCE  AND  IMPROVE  THE  STANDARDS  OF 
MEDICAL  CARE 

Hospital  workers  work  long  hours  with 
little  reward.  Conseo.uently.  there  Is  con- 
stant turnover  with  a  consequent  lower- 
ing of  the  standards  of  medical  care. 
This  was  emphasized  over  and  over  again 
by  many  of  the  witnesses. 

Professor  Somers  testified  that  "Hos- 
pital employment  is  notoriously  low 
paid."  She  said  that  the  average  an- 
nual salary  in  1970  was  $5,920;  but 
"don't  forget,  thi3  figure  includes  every- 
one on  salary,  the  well-paid  doctors  and 
administrators  as  well  as  the  underpaid 
nurses  and  nurses'  aides."  She  added  that 
the  "relatively  poor  pay  in  the  hospitals' 
Is  the  principal  reason  why  one-third  of 
the  registered  nurses  have  left  the  pro- 
fession. 

This  fact  of  "low  pay"  was  borne  out 
time  and  again. 

Elliott  GodofT  testified  that  when  the 
National  Union  of  Hospital  and  Nursing 
Home  employees  called  a  "recognition" 
strike  in  New  York  in  1959,  "Fully  55  per- 
cent of  the  workers  who  went  out  on 
strike  were  at  that  time  receiving  supple- 


mentation from  the  welfare  department, 
for  while  they  held  full-time  jobs  in  the 
hospitals,  they  were  not  able  to  earn  a 
living.  They  had  to  be  on  welfare  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  ends  meet." 

President  Hardy  testified  that  in  the 
nonprofit  hospitals  in  Los  Angeles,  "the 
wage  scale  is  $1.80  an  hour."  less  than 
SlOO  a  week. 

Henry  T.  Wilson  told  of  a  "recogni- 
tion" strike  by  the  Laborers'  Union  at 
the  St.  Lukes  and  Childrens  Medical  Cen- 
ter In  Philadelphia  where  the  300  kitchen 
personnel.  nurses'  aides.  janitors, 
housekeepers,  and  so  on  "were  fed  up 
with  their  miserly  wages — new  employees 
were  hired  at  $1.40  an  hour — total  lack 
of  fringe  benefits,  and  the  hospital  man- 
agement's arrogant  treatment." 

Richard  Liebes,  research  director  of 
the  Service  Employees  International 
Union  gave  a  "profile"  of  a  group  "wiiich 
desperately  needs  the  benefits  of  collec- 
tive bargaining." 

We  are  talking  about  a  group  which  Is 
pretty  well  toward  the  bottom  In  the  wage 
category.  We  are  talking  about  a  group  which 
Is  heavily  minority.  We  are  talking  about  a 
group  which  is  heavily  female. 

Not  only  is  this  group  poorly  paid,  but 
it  is  also  denied  most  fringe  benefits  com- 
mon in  most  industries.  For  example,  the 
hospital  employee  typically  has  no 
health  benefits.  If  he  comes  to  work 
with  a  cold,  he  is  sent  home  imtreated — 
so  as  not  to  contaminate  the  patients — 
is  not  paid  any  sick  leave,  and  quite 
often  he  is  discharged  to  make  way  for 
a  new  and  healthj-  employee. 

One  shocking  bit  of  testimony  was  the 
repeated  reference  to  turnover. 

We  learned  that  in  1959  at  the  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital  in  New  York  there  was  a 
turnover  of  nonprofessional  employees  of 
1.500  percent  a  year.  This  v.as  before 
imion  recognition  and  a  union  contract. 
Now  the  turnover  is  less  than  2  percent 
a  month. 

At  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Balti- 
more, among  the  so-called  nonprofes- 
sional workers,  the  turnover  was  approxi- 
mately 700  percent  per  year:  "that  is.  for 
every  10  workers  who  took  a  job.  within 
a  month's  time  six  of  these  people  would 
go  to  look  for  other  iobs.  because  they 
made  very  little  money.  They  had  no 
benefits,  no  security  whatsoever.  So 
working  in  a  hospital  was  just  something 
you  did  until  you  could  find  something 
better." 

Since  union  recognition,  and  a  union 
contract,  turnover  at  that  hospital  is  less 
than  10  percent.  The  average  wage  at 
Johns  Hopkins  now  is  $100  per  week. 

The  same  testimony  was  heard  on  the 
west  coast. 

Reverend  Simmorxs  testified  that  he 
had  recently  attended  a  meeting  of  reg- 
istered nurses  to  discuss  the  turnover 
problem,  "which  was  in  excess  of  200  per- 
cent." 

Professor  Ellsworth  testified  that  at 
the  hospital  of  which  he  is  a  member  of 
the  board: 

We  had  63  out  of  around  200  turnover 
between  September  1  and  December  1  of  this 
year;  and  this  excludes  the  department  where 
hoeplt&ls  have  the  most  turnover,  or  at  least 
a  very  high  rate  of  turnover.  This  Is  In  the 


maintenance  department.  We  contract  for 
this  work  through  a  maintenance  company. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  imion 
organization,  and  improved  standards  of 
worlcing  conditions,  cuts  down  on  the 
rate  of  turnover. 

We  have  the  Moimt  Sinai  experience: 
1,500  percent  before  imionization,  24  per- 
cent after  unionization. 

We  have  the  Johns  Hopkins  experi- 
ence: 700  percent  before  unionization,  10 
percent  after  unionization. 

Reverend  Simmons,  who  administers 
the  only  nonprofit  hospiti.l  in  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  with  a  union  contract, 
testified  that  the  average  tun*over  was 
in  excess  of  200  percent,  at  his  hospital 
it  "is  way  imder  100." 

OfRcials  of  Local  250  of  the  Service 
Employees  Union,  which  has  had  imion 
contracts  with  almost  all  the  hospitals 
in  San  Francisco  for  a  good  many  years 
testified  that  there  was  little  turnover. 
The  union  has  "retirement  benefits"  and 
a  pension  plan,  with  many  employees 
eligible.  He  said  that  "in  local  250  you 
will  find  it  is  not  imcommon  to  have 
people  20,  25,  30  years  in  a  hospital." 

This  is  a  major  factor  stressed  by  the 
professional  organizations  to  support  the 
termination  of  the  nonprofit  hospital 
exemption.  Thus,  the  American  Society 
of  Medical  Technologists  testified: 

Absent  the  legal  protection  of  the  NLRA 
many  Job  related  problems  arise  that  remain 
unresolved.  These  unresolved  problems  are  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  large  em- 
ployee turnover  In  the  health  care  field.  This 
turnover  phenomenon  creates  a  hardship  on 
the  patient:  both  from  the  Increased  health 
care  costs  Incurred  In  replacing  and  reorient- 
ing new  employees  and  from  the  reduced 
quality  of  care  which  Is  a  direct  result  of 
only  lesser  qualified  personnel  being  willing 
to  tolerate  the  undesirable  working  condi- 
tions. 

I  ask  all  those  who  want  improved 
health  care  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
11357.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  which  would  permit  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  hospitals  to  come 
under  the  protection  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Considered  in  per- 
spective it  Is  a  minor  amendment  to  that 
act  which  will  correct  an  inequity  which 
has  arisen  in  the  coverage  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  Under  recent 
decisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  employees  of  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions, for  example,  employees  of 
nonprofit  nursing  homes,  nonprofit  col- 
leges, in  fact  almost  every  nonprofit  or- 
ganization which  has  an  impact  on  com- 
merce is  now  covered  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals  are  expressly  excluded 
from  coverage  by  the  statute.  Tlie  bill 
here  merely  deletes  that  exclusion. 

I  have  attended  and  participated  In  the 
hearings  on  this  bill.  There  are  two  basic 
reasons  why  I  support  this  bill.  One — the 
hearings  held  established  that  recogni- 
tion strikes  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  lack 
of  NLRB  jurisdiction.  Employers  of  non- 
profit hospital  employees  are  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  recognize  or  bargain 
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with  organizations  representing  such  em- 
ployees. In  a  nimiber  of  instances,  hos- 
pitals have  voluntarily  chosen  to  recog- 
nize and  bargain  with  representatives  of 
such  employees.  Where  they  refuse,  how- 
ever, employees  are  often  forced  to 
strike— not  for  better  wages  or  fringe 
benefits,  but  merely  to  obtain  recogni- 
tion. In  effect,  current  law  denies  such 
employees  access  to  election  procedures 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
This  bill  would  grant  such  employees 
access  to  the  NLRB's  election  processes 
and  should  reduce  if  not  eliminate  the 
"recognition  strike." 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
bill  extends  all  the  protections  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  such  em- 
ployees. Thus,  if  an  employee  is  fired  for 
organizing  a  union,  such  employee  can 
file  charges  with  the  NLRB.  Conversely, 
the  employer  will  get  all  the  protections 
afforded  him  under  the  act  that  will  pro- 
tect him  against  unfair  labor  practices 
bv  a  labor  organization. 

The  second  reason  for  my  support  of 
this  bill— is  simply  a  question  of  equity. 
Why  should  we  continue  an  unwarranted 
discrimmation  against  this  one  category 
of  employees — the  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals?  There  is  no  justification 
for  permitting  nurses,  nurses  aides,  and 
other  hospital  employees  to  be  covered 
imder  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
if  they  are  employed  anywhere  but  in  a 
nonprofit  hospital. 

EVENHANDED    PUBLIC    POLICY 

The  continued  exemption  from  Taft- 
Hartley  or  the  volimtary  nonprofit  hos- 
pital can  no  longer  be  defended  on  moral 
grounds.  When  a  hospital  accepts  a  pub- 
lic policy  which  grants  tax  exemption,  it 
is  entirely  wrong  for  them  to  support  a 
public  policy  which  excludes  their  em- 
ployees from  exercising  the  same  rights 
as  all  other  employees  enjoy  under  Taft- 
Hartley. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  rationality  and 
pragmatism  in  a  labor  policy  which  per- 
mits an  employer  to  refuse  to  deal  with 
employees  on  collective  bargaining  terms 
chosen  by  the  employees.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  refusal,  in  the  form  of 
recognitional  strikes  and  open  strife,  is 
then  inflicted  upon  the  public. 

A  hospital  is  a  business  enterprise, 
whether  organized  as  a  proprietary  or 
nonprofit  corporation.  Consequently,  if 
all  hospitals  are  to  serve  the  pubUc 
health-care  needs,  they  must  be  gov- 
erned by  a  public  policy  which  is  even- 
handed. 

The  committee  members  know  that  tax 
dollars  have  been  given  to  build  most 
nonprofit  community  hospitals,  imder 
Hill-Burton,  since  1946.  You  also  know 
that  medicare  and  medicaid  pay  for  hos- 
pital care  services  rendered  to  citizens. 
This  money  is  tax  money.  Therefore, 
public  policy,  under  Taft-Hartley,  should 
apply  equally  to  profit  and  nonprofit 
hospitals. 

In  sum,  I  support  this  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve that  extending  coverage  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  this  cate- 
gory of  employees  will  result  in  greater 
labor  stability  by  largely  eliminating  the 
recognition  strike  by  providing  access  to 
the  election  procedures  of  the  NLRB  and 
just  as  important,  this  bill  will  correct 


the  inequity  now  existing  with  respect  to 
such  employees. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  views 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  11357  are  expressed 
on  page  11  of  the  committees  report  but 
I  would  like  to  summarize  them  briefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  present. 
Let  me  say  that  the  original  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  exempted  nonprofit  hospitals 
from  coverage  and  I  believe  there  are 
many  valid  reasons  for  continuing  this 
exemption.  As  a  businessman.  I  do  not 
see  how  collective  bargaining  in  its  usual 
sense  can  be  applied  to  hospitals.  The 
nonprofit  community  hospital  is  not  a 
factory  or  store;  in  fact,  it  has  no  true 
analogy  in  private  industry.  It  does  not 
manufacture  or  sell  products.  It  deals  in 
human  beings.  No  part  of  its  net  earn- 
ings inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual.  The  hospital 
exists  only  for  the  good  of  its  patients, 
not  to  make  a  product  or  a  profit. 

The  essential  relationship  of  hospital 
workers  to  the  successful  care  and  treat- 
ment of  patients  also  clearly  differen- 
tiates hospitals  from  business  and  in- 
dustry generally.  This  relationship  must 
not  be  interfered  with  by  any  outside  in- 
fluence if  hospitals  are  to  provide  the  as- 
surances which  the  public  must  have  for 
uninterrupted  and  constantly  available 
high  quality  health  services.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  effectiveness  of  labor  unions 
is  based  on  strikes  and  certainly  no  com- 
munity could  tolerate  widespread  strike 
activity  in  its  hospitals.  In  delivering  pa- 
tient care  and  services,  hospitals  are 
wholly  dependent  on  their  employees.  I 
am  sure  a  hospital  suffering  a  strike 
would  make  every  effort  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  its  patients  but  there  would 
inevitably  be  delays  or  interruptions  in 
the  treatment  of  some  patients  with  ir- 
reversible consequences. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  reiterate 
my  strong  belief  that  enactment  of  H.R. 
11357  or  any  amendment  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  which  would  bring 
about  the  general  unionization  of  hos- 
pital employees  would  be  inimical  to  the 
best  interest  of  every  individual  in  the 
community  for  we  must  all  rely  on  the 
services  of  hospitals  in  time  of  need.  I 
hope  that  these  views  will  be  given  care- 
ful consideration  in  the  vote  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Hicks). 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
which  has  held  exhaustive  hearings  on 
this  matter,  all  of  which  I  attended. 

In  1947,  Congress  for  the  first  time  ex- 
cluded the  employees  and  employers  in 
the  nonprofit  hospital  Industry  from  the 
protection  and  prohibitions  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  for  two  ma- 
jor reasons:  First,  because  the  health  in- 
dustry was  not  in  interstate  commerce; 


and  second,  because  the  nonprofit  hos- 
pitals were  "charitable"  in  nature. 

Whatever  the  facts  and  law  might  have 
been  in  1947,  neither  of  those  rationales 
are  apphcable  today. 

When  the  proposal  to  exempt  nonprofit 
hospitals  was  made  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  1947.  Senator  Taft  rejected  it 
as  urmecessary.  He  commented  that: 

The  committee  felt  that  hospitals  were  not 
engaged  In  Interstate  commerce:  and  that 
their  business  should  not  be  so  construed. 

In  1947,  there  were  approximately 
350,000  persons  employed  in  hospitals, 
and  whether  Senator  Taft  was  then  cor- 
rect in  his  legal  assessment  of  "interstate 
commerce"  is  no  longer  relevsmt. 

The  axmual  U.S.  health  bill  is  now  $75 
billion;  and  almost  3  million  persons  are 
employed  in  hospitals. 

Number  of  workers  in  hospitals  equals 
or  exceeds  the  number  of  workers  in  such 
other  industries  as  aircraft,  motor  vehi- 
cles, textile  products,  apparel  and  related 
products,  printing  and  publishing,  chem- 
icals and  allied  products,  railway  trans- 
portation, commimications.  department 
stores,  banking,  and  hotels. 

There  are  approximately  7.123  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States  with  com- 
bined assets  of  $36.2  billion.  They  spent 
more  than  $25  bUlion  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  their  patients,  and  have  a  payroll 
of  over  $15  billion. 

In  1969,  HEW  Secretar>-  Finch  re- 
ported at  a  White  House  conference  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  health  exceed  the 
entire  budgets  for  each  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  Commerce.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Interior. 
Justice.  Labor.  Post  Office.  State.  Trans- 
portation, and  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  U.S.  Federal  Health  Budget  ex- 
ceeds the  total  national  budgets  of  all 
but  eight  nations  in  the  world. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  all  courts 
and  agencies  which  have  passed  upon  the 
subject  of  late  have  ruled  that  hospitals 
are  in  interstate  commerce,  and  hence 
subject  to  regulation  by  Congress. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  so 
held  when  it  successively  exercised  ju- 
risdiction over  private  proprietary  hospi- 
tals; over  private  proprietary  nursing 
homes;  and  over  nonprofit  nursing 
homes. 

The  Supreme  Court  so  held  when  in 
Maryland  against  Wirtz  it  sustained  the 
power  and  authority  of  Congress  to  bring 
hospital  employees  under  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

There  is  simply  no  constitutional  bar- 
rier to  exercising  :urisdiction  over  the 
gigantic  nonprofit  hospital  industry,  and 
thereby  eliminating  some  3  million  em- 
ployees from  second-class  citizenship. 

Senator  Tydings  urged  enactment  of 
the  nonprofit  hospital  exemption  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  "charitable  institu- 
tions, which  do  not  derive  a  cent  of  profit, 
but  are  maintained  by  donation  almost 
entirely." 

That  Is  certainly  not  the  situation 
today. 

The  American  Nurses  Association  in- 
formed the  committee  that : 

The  growth  of  the  Blue  Cross  System  and 
other  forms  of  hospital  expenses  prepayment 
and  Insurance  plans  created  a  new  flntnclal 
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base  for  the  Industry.  In  1940,  barely  one  In 
tea  Americans  bad  hospital  Insurance;  by 
1970,  at  least  eight  In  ten  were  protected 
for  the  costs  of  hospital  care.  Total  expendi- 
tures for  hospital  care  In  fiscal  year  1970 
amounted  to  $25.6  million.  About  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  consumers"  share  of  the  bill 
was  covered  by  Insurance  pajTnents.  Of  the 
total  expenditures,  1.4  per  cent  was  derived 
from  sources  other  than  consiuner  payments 
and  public  funds. 

This  testimony  was  reinforced  by  all 
other  witnesses  who  spoke  on  the  point. 

The  Reverend  Simmons,  who  heads 
the  Pacoima  Memorial  Lutheran  Hos- 
pital in  the  outskirts  of  Los  Angeles,  tes- 
tified that: 

There  is  Just  no  way  to  operate  a  hospital 
on  charitable  contributions.  I  could  keep 
open  maybe  1  day  in  a  year,  maybe,  you  know, 
if  I  was  lucky. 

He  continued  to  say: 

The  committee  members  know  that  tax 
dollars  have  given  to  build  most  nonprofit 
community  hospitals,  under  Hill-Burton, 
since  1946.  You  also  know  that  medicare  and 
medicaid  oay  for  hospital  care  services  ren- 
dered to  citizens. 

In  short,  the  day  of  the  charitable  hos- 
pital operating  by  donations  from 
wealthy  patrons  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  is  over.  The  only  "eleemosynary" 
hospital  any  witness  could  identify  today 
is  the  City  of  Hope.  It  was  described  as  a 
"purely -charitable  organization,"  the 
"only  one  I  know  of,"  supported  by  sub- 
scription the  coimtry  over,  which  has 
never  charged  a  patient  for  any  care, 
treatment,  or  service.  We  also  learned 
that  the  City  of  Hope  has  a  union  con- 
tract. 

There  are  several  categories  of  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  State?.  There  are  the 
Federal,  State,  or  public  hospitals  oper- 
ated by  tax  funds.  There  are  the  profit 
or  proprietary  hospitals.  And  there  are 
the  nonprofit  hospitals.  The  largest  of 
these  categories  Is  the  nonprofit  group. 
In  1970,  It  accounted  for  48  percent  of  all 
hospitals,  66  percent  of  all  admissions, 
and  55  percent  of  total  expenditure  and 
number  of  employees.  According  to  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the  non- 
profits employed  1,387,000  full-time  em- 
ployees in  1970. 

The  employees  at  the  U.S.  hospitals 
enjoy  the  rights  to  self- organization  and 
collective  bargaining  under  Presidential 
Executive  order. 

The  employees  of  the  State  and  mu- 
nicipal hospitals  enjoy  the  right  to  self- 
organization  and  collective  bargaining 
under  the  laws  of  many  of  our  States. 

The  employees  of  the  private  or  pro- 
prietary hospitals  enjoy  the  right  to  self- 
organization  and  collective  bargaining 
under  the  decisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Only  the  employees  of  the  nonprofit 
hospitals  are  excluded  from  these  rights. 

And  for  no  good  reason. 

Reverend  Simmons,  the  director  of  the 
Pacoima  Memorial  Lutheran  Hospital, 
testified  that: 

The  philosophic  ground  for  excluding  non- 
profit hospitals  is  because  they  are  charitable 
or  nonprofit.  This  is  absurd.  A  voluntary 
nonprofit  hospital,  whether  sectarian  or 
ncnsectarian  iu  Its  affiliation.  Is  a  business 
operation. 


We  have  studied  area  comparisons  of 
rates  between  nonprofit  and  proprietary 
hospitals,  and  there  are  no  differences. 
The  rates  charged  the  patients  by  both 
types  of  hospitals  are  the  same. 

Similarly,  when  nonprofit  and  propri- 
etary hospitals  deal  with  third-party 
vendors  or  suppliers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, there  are  no  differences  in  costs. 

Doctors  and  the  professional  staff, 
when  hired  by  either  nonprofit  or  pro- 
prietary hospitals,  have  the  natural  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  going  rate  of  compensation. 

Michael  McDerniott,  assistant  to  Pres- 
ident Hardy  of  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union,  summed  it  all  up 
when  he  testified  as  follows: 

Service  to  the  community  is  the  basic 
purpose  of  both  proprietary  and  nonprofit 
ixospltals,  and  they  perform  this  service  in 
near-identical  fashion. 

The  proprietary  hospital  has  a  board  ol 
directors  controlling  operations  of  the  hos- 
pital. The  nonprofit  hospital  also  has  a  board 
of  directors  controlling  operations  of  the 
hospital. 

The  proprietary  hospital  belongs  to  an  em- 
ployer's association  .  .  .  the  nonprofit  hos- 
pital belongs  to  the  same  employers'  associa- 
tion— Southern  California  Hospital  Council. 

The  proprietary  hospital  requires  verifica- 
tion of  medical  insurance  from  incoming 
patients.  The  nonprofit  hospital  also  requires 
verification  of  medical  insurance  from  in- 
coming patients;  and  they  have  been  known 
to  refuse  admission  to  patients  if  somebody 
did  not  have  the  money  or  they  did  not  have 
insurance  coverage. 

The  charges  for  semiprivate  rooms  and 
intensive  care  costs  are  the  same  for  both 
proprietary  and  nonprofit  hospitals. 

Mr.  McDermott  also  related  .■several 
instances  where  nonprofit  hospitals  were 
purchased  by  private  parties,  and  where 
proprietary  hospitals  reorganized  and 
became  nonprofit — all  without  change  in 
any  way  which  concerned  the  patient. 
In  one  situation — Queen  of  Angels  Hos- 
pital— the  hospital  was  originally  non- 
profit and  its  employees  were  excluded 
from  the  protection  of  the  Labor  Act. 
The  hospital  was  then  purchased  by  an 
insurance  company  out  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  employees  were  thereby  brought 
within  the  protection  of  the  Labor  Act — 
and  the  employees  joined  his  union. 

Mr.  McDermott  asked,  and  rightfully 
so: 

Now.  what  kind  of  logic  is  it  that,  because  of 
the  sale,  the  employees  received  rights  previ- 
ously denied  them?  By  what  rationale  should 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  both  the 
employers  and  employees  be  shifted  because 
of  a  mere  shift  in  the  type  of  ownership? 

Professor  Ted  Ellsworth  of  UCLA,  who 
serves  as  a  director  on  several  nonprofit 
hospitals,  reinforced  the  testimony  out- 
lined above.  He  said  that  the  so-called 
nonprofit  hospitals  "certainly  are  not 
charitable  hospitals,"  and  told  of  several 
instances — which  prompted  lawsuits — 
wherein  nonprofit  hospitals  refused  to 
give  admission  without  payment  by  the 
person  seeking  admission. 

Professor  Ellsworth  continued  to  give 
several  other  examples  where  there  are 
no  differences  between  nonprofit  and 
proprietary  hospitals.  He  testified: 

We  compete  In  every  way  at  our  hospital 
with  the  proprietary  hospitals,  and  they 
compete  with  us. 


We  compete  for  doctors — we  compete  for 
employees,  especially  registered  nurses.  There 
Is  a  shortage  of  nurses;  and  we  compete 
for  those  nurses. 

We  compete  for  the  community  support, 
and  by  that  I  mean  the  support  of  the 
various  organizations  that  influence  hospi- 
talization. 

We  compete  for  government  work  and 
emergency  work.  In  every  other  respect  we 
compete  with  them. 

Professor  Ellsworth  gave  even  further 
illustrations  of  how  the  two  types  of 
hospitals  are  identical: 

In  the  hospital  Industry,  there  Is  a  poll- 
ing of  all  sorts  of  resources,  both  proprietary 
and  nonprofit  hospitals.  Insurance — there  Is 
a  poll  through  the  hospital  councU  of  health 
Insurance  and  other  Insurance  plans. 

There  Is  an  organization  set  up  known  as 
Cash,  which  does  buying  for  both  types 
of  hospitals? 

There  Is  an  organization  set  up  to  do  the 
laundry  work,  and  this  sort  of  thing. 

In  form,  there  is  a  difference  between 
proprietary  and  nonprofit  hospitals.  The 
former  operate  for  profit;  the  latter  as  a 
matter  of  theory  operate  without  profit. 
But  listen  to  the  testimony  of  former 
Congressman  Ronald  Cameron: 

As  a  certified  public  accountant  who  has 
done  a  lot  of  auditing  in  hospitals,  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  is  absolutely  no  dis- 
tinction between  a  nonprofit  and  a  pro- 
prietary hospital  except  where  the  profits  go. 
They  just  get  channeled  in  a  different  vein, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  nonprofit  hospital  does 
in  fact  make  a  substantial  profit  for  the 
benefit  of  special  people. 

When  asked  if  there  were  any  differ- 
ences between  the  two  types  of  hospi- 
tals, he  replied  "Absolutely  none  at  all," 
and  explained: 

The  proprietary  hospital  does  pay  Income 
tax  to  the  extent  that  they  show  a  profit. 
However,  most  show  very  little  profit;  be- 
cause what  they  do  is  lease  out  the  phar- 
macy, lease  out  the  X-ray  equipment,  lease- 
purchase  agreements,  this  type  of  thing. 

So  that  the  bottom  line  on  any  hospital 
income  statement  is  virtually  nil.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  what  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  hospital  is. 

The  Labor  Board  and  the  courts  have 
recognized  that  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion makes  no  difference  whatsoever  in 
the  health-care  field.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned earlier  that  in  1967  the  Labor 
Board  asserted  jurisdiction  over  pro- 
prietary hospitals— Butte  Medical  Prop- 
erties, 168  NLRB  Home,  168  NLRB  53. 
The  Board  concluded  in  these  cases  that 
experience  indicated  that  the  theretofore 
withholding  of  NLRB  jurisdiction  did 
not  cut  down  on  the  number  of  strikes 
or  of  labor  unrest.  However,  in  1968  the 
Labor  Board  refused  to  assert  jurisdiction 
over  the  nonprofit  "nursing  home"  in- 
dustry— the  Labor  Act  denies  it  juris- 
diction over  the  nonprofit  hospital  in- 
dustry. The  affected  union  filed  suit,  and 
the  Federal  court  in  Illinois  held  that  it 
was  "arbitrary"  for  the  Labor  Board  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  proprietary 
nursing  homes,  and  to  withhold  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  nonprofit  nursing  homes — 
because  there  were  no  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  which  had  any  effect  on 
the  subject  matter  of  Labor  Board 
jurisdiction.  Council  19  v.  NLRB,  296  F. 
Supp.  1100  (N.D.  Ill,  1968).  The  Labor 
Board  did  not  appeal  to  the  court  of 
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appeals,  but  readily  asserted  jurisdiction 
over  the  nonprofit  nursing  home  indus- 
try. Drexel  Home,  Inc.,  182  NLRB  No. 
151  (1970). 

Just  as  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  proprietary  and  nonprofit  segments 
of  the  nursing  home  industry,  there  is 
no  distinction  between  the  proprietary 
and  nonprofit  segments  of  the  hospital 
industry.  But  since  the  matter  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Labor  Board  or  the 
courts  to  remedy,  it  is  time  for  us  in 
Congress  to  end  this  artificial  distinction. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara). 

Mr.  O'HARA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support — enthusiastic  and  imqualified 
support — of  H.R.  11357,  the  bill  to  extend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  non- 
profit hospitals  and  their  employees. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  expand 
upon  the  able  presentation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thomp- 
son). He  has  persuasively  and  fully  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  this  legislation, 
and  the  justification  for  it. 

However,  since  I  have  filed  concurring 
views,  together  with  seven  very  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee,  I 
think  I  should  seek  to  explain  those 
views,  in  the  hoise  of  clarifying  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  bill. 

H.R.  11357,  in  its  terms,  seeks  to  bring 
the  employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  in  the  same  manner,  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  other  em- 
ployees who  are  already  covered.  No  other 
explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
can  be  offered.  The  bill  is  clear.  It  is  un- 
equivocal. It  does  what  it  sets  forth  to 
do  without  the  slightest  confusion. 

The  committee  report,  however,  if  read 
independently  of  the  bill  itself,  and  with- 
out a  thorough  airing  of  the  history, 
might  be  used  to  give  the  color  of  legiti- 
macy to  a  cession  by  the  Board  of  the 
jurisdiction  which  the  bill  confers  upon 
the  Board. 

There  is  a  provision  in  section  10  of  the 
basic  statute  which  gives  the  Board  the 
authority  to  cede  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain types  of  industries: 

Unless  the  provision  of  the  State  or  terri- 
torial statute  applicable  to  the  determina- 
tion of  such  cases  by  such  agency  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  corresponding  provision  of 
this  act  or  has  received  a  construction  in- 
consistent therewith. 

This  provision  has  been  in  the  law  for 
25  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  all  those 
25  years  no  Board  majority  has  ever 
seen  fit  to  use  that  authority.  When  a 
prorision  of  law  remains  unused  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  this  fact  Itself  may 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  our  labor  law. 
I  do  not  assert  that  the  cession  authority 
has  lapsed  due  to  its  long  history  of  non- 
use,  but  there  Is  certainly  a  presumption 
that  it  is  an  authority  which  should  only 
be  revived  after  long  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  committee  report  does  contain 
language  which  would  seem  to  put  the 
committee  on  record  as  encouraging 
that  use.  On  my  own  behalf,  and  on  be- 
half of  seven  other  members  of  the  com- 


mittee, including  three  of  the  five  major- 
ity members  of  the  subcommittee  which 
reported  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  vigor- 
ously dissent  from  the  proposition  that 
"the  committee  urges  the  Board"  to  take 
such  an  unprecedented  step. 

I  readily  acknowledge,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  some  very  respected  and  able  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  do  feel  that  the 
jurisdiction  should  be  ceded.  They  have 
every  right  to  that  opinion.  But  I  am 
sure  that  they  would  agree  that  the 
cession  of  jurisdiction  is  something  that 
may  not  be  done  Ughtly.  I  would  urge 
the  Board  to  continue  to  weigh  such  pro- 
posals with  the  same  care  that  it  has 
shown  for  a  quarter  ecntury,  and  as  a 
supporter  of  KR.  11357,  as  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  that  drafted  it,  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  the  Board 
would  refrain  from  changing  its  long- 
standing practices  In  this  area  without 
further  consultation  with  the  legislative 
branch. 

The  same  caveat.  Mr.  Speaker,  applies 
to  those  portions  of  the  report  in  which 
the  committee  appears  to  be  Instructing 
the  Board  in  the  application  of  the  very 
complex  case  law  governing  the  question 
of  who  Is  and  who  Is  not  a  supervisor. 
These  decisions,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  left 
by  the  basic  statute,  to  the  Board.  That 
was  the  intention  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  adhered  to  unless 
and  tmtil  the  Congress  expressly,  by  leg- 
islation, instructs  the  Board  to  change 
its  ways. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. I  have  been  concerned  about  strikes 
of  hospital  employees  and  municipal  of- 
ficials who  perform  essential  services  of 
a  public  nature.  I  am  wondering  whether 
this  change  in  the  law  will  affect  strikes 
of  hospital  employees,  or  prevent  strikes, 
or  have  anything  to  do  with  supporting 
or  condoning  strikes  by  hospital  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  on  the 
basis  of  the  hearings — I  attended  all  of 
them  and  I  traveled  a  number  of 
places — yes,  there  Is  always  a  chance  of 
strikes,  just  as  there  Is  always  a  chance 
of  strikes  as  far  as  policemen  and  there 
is  a  chance  of  strikes  as  far  as  teachers 
and  there  is  a  chance  of  strikes  as  far  as 
firemen  are  concerned.  But  the  clear 
weight  of  the  evidence  In  our  hearings 
is  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
strikes,  95  percent  of  strikes  were  on 
something  as  fundamental  as  recogni- 
tion and  not  on  money  or  fringe  benefits. 
It  would  seem  implicit  In  the  evidence 
that  this  would  eliminate  the  major 
cause  for  strikes  affecting  hospitals  In 
the  coimtry  today.  I  would  say  that  In 
answer  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  might  amplify  by  saying 
strikes  In  those  areas  are  already  legal. 
This  proposes  the  right  of  recognition 
and  to  sit  down  and  argue.  This  specifi- 
cally does  not  include  municipal  or  State 


or  Federal  hospitals  nor  has  it  anything 
to  do  with  any  other  public  employees. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Then  in  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  this  does  not  affect  the 
right  to  strike  one  way  or  the  other, 
does  It? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No, 
quite  frankly. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Badillo)  . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  seven  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
and  I  noted  in  separate  views  of  this 
measure,  although  we  support  H.R. 
11357,  we  oppose  the  language  in  the  re- 
port, pertaining  to  section  10  of  the 
NLRA,  which  urges  the  Labor  Board  to 
cede  jurisdiction  to  the  States  if  it  deter- 
mines that  State  law  is  substantially 
equivalent  to  Federal  law.  As  we  ob- 
served : 

This  report  language  .  .  .  goes  beyond  the 
language  of  the  bill,  and  could  be  interpreted 
as  implying  a  change  in  the  basic  Act  it- 
self ...  In  a  way  that  the  language  of  HJl. 
11357  will  not  support. 

The  Board  has  had  this  authority  for 
some  25  years  and  has  never  taken  steps 
to  use  it  and  cede  jurisdiction.  The  legis- 
lative history  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  Congress  does  not  intend  that  a 
regulatory  agency  depart  from  25  years 
of  precedent  and  chart  some  new  course 
in  labor  law,  particularly  without  full 
consideration  by  the  Congress 

Naturally,  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  deeply  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  strikes  at  hospitals.  We  do  not 
want  to  pass  any  laws  which  will  result 
in  leaving  sick  patients  unattended  while 
the  nurses,  technicians,  and  nonprofes- 
sional employees  picket  in  the  streets 
outside  the  hospital. 

If  we  thought  this  might  be  the  con- 
sequence, we  would  not  report  this  bill. 
However,  we  are  almost  unanimous  in 
our  recommendation  that  this  bill  be 
passed. 

All  the  witnesses,  with  but  one  excep- 
tion—Henry J.  Kutsch  of  the  Ravens- 
wood  Hospital  Medical  Center — testified 
in  favor  of  the  bill  because  it  wouid  eUm- 
inate  the  principal  cause  of  strikes,  and 
thereby  greatly  diminish  the  number  of 
strikes. 

There  have  been  hospital  strikes,  far 
too  many  of  them,  at  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  City,  at  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  many 
hospitals  between  the  two  coasts— at 
the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina 
Hospital  in  Charleston;  at  the  Presby- 
terian University  and  Mercy  Hospitals  in 
Cleveland;  at  the  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Cumberland,  Md.;  at  the  Good  Sama- 
tarian  Hospital  in  Dayton.  Ohio:  at  the 
Wesley  Memorial  Hospital  in  Chicago: 
at  the  Notre  Dame  Hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; at  the  Masonic  Home  in  Alameda, 
and  elsewhere. 

These  strikes  caused  inconvenience, 
but  no  danger,  to  the  public.  The  hos- 
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pital  employees  take  great  pain  to  insure 
that  there  will  be  no  danger. 

Lionne  Conta,  executive  director  of  the 
California  Nurses  Association,  gave  an 
analogy  to  the  airline  pilots.  She  testified 
that: 

When  the  airline  pilot  goes  on  strike,  he 
doesn't  walk  Into  the  cabin  at  30.000  feet  with 
a  parachute  on  and  say.  Ladles  and  gentle- 
men, the  strike  begins  now,  too  bad  for  you. 

Similarly,  the  Nurses  Association  takes 
a  lot  of  trouble  to  avoid  any  inconven- 
ience before  going  on  strike.  Miss  Conta 
testified  that: 

Management  is  alerted,  medical  staff  is 
alerted,  the  date  Is  set,  the  time  Is  known; 
it  is  possible  to  refuse  admissions  to  hospitals. 
Both  planned  admissions  and  the  ones  that 
are  not  emergency  nature  can  be  postponed. 

Some  patients  who  are  ready  for  going 
home  can  go  home  earlier.  Transfers  to  other 
facilities  are  possible.  There  Is  a  way  to  re- 
duce patient  loads  before  the  time  comes. 
And  there  are  plans  for  emergency  staffing. 

Miss  Conta  said  that  "other  employee 
groups  in  hospitals"  take  the  same  pre- 
cautionary steps,  and  we  heard  direct 
testimony  to  this. 

President  Hardy  of  the  International 
Service  Employees  Union  testified : 

When  we  strike  a  hospital,  we  advertise  to 
all  patients  and  doctors  prior  to  the  strike 
that  there  Is  going  to  be  a  strike.  We  furnish 
ambulances  to  move  any  patients  that  might 
have  to  be  moved  out  of  the  hospitals.  We 
don't  strike  a  hospital  to  say,  "All  right,  we 
will  strike  you  tomorrow  morning",  but  we 
give  ample  notice  and  generally  put  a  sign 
out  In  front  of  the  hospital  Informing  them 
there  will  be  a  strike  in  the  hospital  and 
notify  every  doctor  when  the  strike  comes. . . . 
President  Hardy  testified  that  he  did  not  like 
strikes: 

We  don't  like  to  hurt  patients  because  they 
are  generally  our  own  members  In  many 
cases.  We  give  them  ample  warning  and 
notify  the  administration  and  we  "pamphlet" 
the  hospital  saying  there  Is  going  to  be  a 
strike.  We  ask  the  doctors  not  to  put  their 
patients  there.  We  do  everything  we  can  to 
warn  them. 

President  Hardy  concluded  that: 
Invariably  a  lot  of  doctors  won't  move  their 
patients  and  are  not  going  to  do  It,  but  we 
have  no  choice.  It  is  either  them  or  us.  We 
have  to  face  up  to  our  responsibility  that 
these  people  are  not  getting  decent  wages  and 
we  have  to  strike. 

Why  do  the  unions  strike?  Because 
there  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  manage- 
ment to  the  bargaining  table  and  discuss 
employee  grievances. 

The  tale  was  told  over  and  over 
again — the  union  would  organize  a  large 
majority  of  employees,  write  letters  ask- 
ing for  a  conference,  and  inevitably  get 
no  answer.  The  only  way  to  make  the 
hospital  administrator  listen  was  by  go- 
ing out  on  strike. 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  President 
Hardy  on  this  score.  He  told  Mr.  Ash- 
brook  that  the  main  cause  for  strikes 
was  "recognition": 

You  organize  the  workers,  you  go  out  and 
you  work  hard  and  you  set  up  your  orga- 
nization committees  in  the  nurses  depart- 
ment, the  housekeeping  department,  and 
when  you  get  a  majority  and  feel  you  have 
the  majority  of  the  workers,  then  you  write 
a  letter  to  the  hospital  management.  Then 
there  is  a  constant  delay  and  you  write  an- 


other letter.  Usually,  you  get  no  answer,  so 
then  you  go  through  the  central  labor  coun- 
cil and  they.  In  turn,  write  a  letter  and  you 
still  get  no  answer. 

You  finally  call  upon  somebody  else.  It 
might  be  a  religious  hospital  and  you  go 
to  the  various  persons  who  are  the  heads  of 
the  religious  organization  In  the  community 
and  you  try  to  use  them.  You  check  the 
board  of  directors  and  we  make  every  effort 
to  work  with  them. 

Finally,  either  the  union  got  through 
to  the  hospital  administration  and  there 
was  an  election  in  the  appropriate  unit; 
or  the  imion  did  not  get  through  and 
there  was  a  strike. 

Other  unions  repeated  the  same  story. 
Elliott  Godoff,  the  director  of  organiza- 
tion for  the  National  Union  of  Hospital 
&  Nursing  Home  Employees  testified 
that  there  was  a  46-day  strike  by  7,000 
hospital  workers  in  New  York  City  in 
1959 — to  get  recognition  at  eight  differ- 
ent hospitals. 

In  1962,  there  was  another  series  of 
strikes  in  New  York  City — also  for  rec- 
ognition. 

In  1963,  New  York  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring the  hospitals  to  recognize  and 
bargain  with  any  unions  selected  by  em- 
ployees in  secret  ballot  election  since 
that  time,  there  have  been  no  strikes  in 
any  hospital  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Godoff  testified : 

The  law  was  passed  and  tn  1963  it  went 
Into  effect  and  I  can  tell  you  that  there  has 
not  been  a  strike  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  question  of  representation  and  there 
certainly  has  been  no  strike  on  the  question 
of  collective  bargaining  in  this  field  where, 
in  New  York  City,  we  now  represent  50,000 
hospital  workers  in  the  voluntary-  non-profit 
field". 

Mr.  Godoff  testified  about  the  long 
and  bitter  strike  in  Charleston — for  rec- 
ognition— and  then  contrasted  the  situ- 
ation in  Baltimore. 

When  his  union  began  to  organize  In 
Baltimore,  it  anticipated  a  repeat  of  the 
Charleston  situation;  but  Governor  Man- 
del  and  the  mayor  got  together  with  the 
hospital  administrators;  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  "grant  elections  to  the  hospital 
workers  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  collective  bargaining  rights." 

The  union  won  some  elections,  lost  a 
few  elections,  and  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation was  resolved  in  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  fashion.  As  Mr.  Pimch,  the  orga- 
nizer in  charge  of  the  Baltimore  drive, 
testified: 

There  were  no  strikes,  there  were  no  Inter- 
ruptions in  patient  care,  disturbance  In  the 
community,  polarization  on  other  questions. 
There  was  none  of  this  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, where  representation  elections  were 
granted. 

The  union  organizers  gave  other  simi- 
lar examples:  In  Pittsburgh  where  there 
was  a  bitter  strike  for  recognition  which 
resulted  in  a  State  law:  and  thereafter 
a  peaceful  organizing  drive  in  Philadel- 
phia with  some  wins  and  some  losses. 

But  the  point  driven  home  by  all  wit- 
nesses is  that  when  the  hospitals  refuse 
recognition,  there  is  no  alternative  to 
the  strike;  but  when  the  hospitals  either 
voluntarily,  or  pursuant  to  State  law  are 
required  to  negotiated  with  a  duly  elected 


union,  strikes  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

As  Mr.  Godoff  summarized  his  experi- 
ences along  the  east  coast : 

We  never  really,  in  dealing  with  bosiptals, 
had  to  engage  In  strikes  over  an  economic 
package. 

One  reason  for  the  absence  of  strikes 
in  contract  negotiations — after  recog- 
nition Is  achieved — is  that  all  the  unions 
and  professional  organizations  who  testi- 
fied are  in  the  practice  of  signing  "no 
strike"  clauses,  and  substituting  other 
techniques  for  the  resolution  of  economic 
disputes. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  unions, 
the  professional  organizations,  the  man- 
agement witnesses,  the  informed  and 
concerned  public  witnesses — all  testified 
that  enactment  of  the  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  major  cause  for  strife.  Without 
this  bill.  Secretary  Hodgson  told  us : 

Uncontrolled  tests  of  strength  will  con- 
tinue to  arise;  and  it  is  far  better  that  they 
be  resolved  through  the  orderly  procedures 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  than 
through  bitter  and  wasteful  confrontations. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hanna). 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  committee  for  bringing  to 
the  floor  the  kind  of  legislation  which  has 
been  described  by  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  chairman. 

I  should  like,  in  addition  to  giving  my 
support  to  this  measure,  after  looking 
down  the  list  of  the  matters  to  come  be- 
fore this  body  today,  to  suggest  that  per- 
haps not  everybody  would  entertain  the 
same  assessment  of  the  values  of  all 
these  pieces  of  legislation,  and  perhaps 
some  might  have  a  different  attitude  in 
terms  of  all  the  roUcalls  that  may  be 
coming. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  perhaps  some- 
body would  like  to  have  a  rollcall  on  ev- 
ery one  of  these  matters,  and,  of  course, 
I  would  be  highly  disappointed,  having 
been  here  on  Monday,  that  they  do  not 
keep  me  here  until  the  middle  of  the 
night  considering,  by  votes,  some  of  these 
important  matters,  such  as  the  Fossil 
Butte,  Wyo.,  National  Monument;  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch,  Mont..  National 
Historic  Site;  and  in  the  motels  around 
Disneyland,  from  which  I  come,  the  peo- 
ple can  speak  of  little  else. 

I  trust  we  will  treat  these  other  ma*  ■ 
ters  with  the  heavy  concern  they  deserv 

I  certainly  want  to  emphasize  I  bp 
lieve  it  is  wise  consideration  we  are  giv 
Ing  this  measure,  which  is  wholly  justi- 
fied, and  I  hope  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  hold  the  same  minimiun  of 
high  excitement  as  I  entertain  for  some 
of  these  other  measures  for  which  rollcall 
votes  are  so  zealously  sought. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  that  this  is  a  cate- 
gory of  jobs  that  serve  the  sick  who  when 
hospitalized  are  many  times  helpless  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  hospital  attendants. 
Would  this  bill  give  a  new  "opportunity" 
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Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anierscn. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 


N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Asplnall 
BadlUo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney 
Cederberg 


[Roll  No.  304] 

YEAS— 285 

Porsythe  Moss 

Fraser  Murphy.  111. 

Frelinghuysen  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Frenzel  Myers 

Fuqua  Natcher 

Garmatz  Nelsen 

Gaydos  Nix 

Gialmo  Obey 

Gibbons  O'Hara 

Goldwater  O'Konskl 

Gonzalez  ONelll 

Doodling  Patten 

Grasso  Perkins 

Gray  Peyser 

Green.  Pa.  Pickle 

Orover  Pike 

Gubser  Podell 

Gude  Poff 

Haley  Preyer,  N.C. 

Halpern  Price.  111. 

Hamilton  Puclnski 

Hanley  Quie 

Hanna  Railsback 

Hansen,  Idaho  Rangel 

Hansen.  Wash.  Rees 


Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 


Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Roncalio 
Heckler,  Mass.     Rooney,  Pa. 


to  strike?  Also  I  would  ask  the  gentle-  The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
man  whether  any  of  these  hospitals  are  were — yeas  285,  nays  95,  answered  "pres- 
now  organized,  in  the  sense  vmions  exist  ent"  1,  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 
in  these  hospitals? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  already  orga- 
nized, on  a  voluntary  basis.  There  are  the 
two  I  have  mentioned,  and  any  number 
of  others,  which  have  found  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  hospitals  and  of 
the  patients  to  have  imions,  and  they 
are  there  on  a  voluntary  basis.  About  95 
percent  of  the  conflict  in  this  field  has  AndVews. 
been  the  strike  for  recognition. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Of  course  I  know  we 
have  the  operating  or  stationary  engi- 
neers that  nm  the  heating  and  cooling 
systems.  Nurses  are  not  organized,  nor 
a  majority  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
majority  of  the  nurses,  I  say  to  my  col- 
league from  Missouri,  are  already  orga- 
nized. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Have  you  any  figures 
as  to  how  many  of  these  hospitals  would 
be  covered  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Forty- 
three  percent  of  all  hospitals. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  not  care- 
fully studied  this  bill  because  it  was 
scheduled  or  programed  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  and  was  therefore  pre- 
sumed to  be  of  a  noncontroversial  nature, 
I  must  state  straightforwardly  I  have 
some  misgivings  about  involving  our  hos- 
pitals under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  I  support 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  in  ceiier 
most  industrial  disputes.  However,  I  do 
have  reservations  concerning  such  things 
as  a  nationwide  transportation  strike 
which  would  affect  the  entire  country".  I 
have  reservations  about  strikes  of  un- 
limited duration  in  such  vital  public 
service  jobs  as  firemen  and  policemen. 

I  must  state  frankly  that  there  also 
exists  some  reservation  concerning  labor 
stoppages  by  hospital  employees.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  were  a  total  strike 
at  a  hospital,  leaving  out  of  account  pos- 
sible loss  of  life,  there  could  nonetheless 
be  many  helpless  patients,  not  ambula- 
tory who  would  suffer  if  left  without 
sorely  needed  hospital  attention. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Thompson)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  11357. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quoriun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 


Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlls 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosir.w 

Howard 

Jacobs 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 


Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Collins,  111. 

Conover 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danielson 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denhclm 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickmscn 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

Downing 

Drinan 

Dulski 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif.   Melcher 

Eilberg  Metcalfe 


Johnson.  Calif.  Scheuer 
Johnson,  Pa.       Schwengfil 


Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lioyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McDade 

McFall 

McKevltt 

Macdcnald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mallary 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 


Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Foley 


Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills,  Ark. 

Minisb 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mitchell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Moorhead 
Ford,  Morgan 

William  D.       Mosher 


Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  Wis. 
Stokes 
Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whailey 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wluglns 
Wliliams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 


Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 


Abbitt 
Alexander 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Archer 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Brinkley 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Bvrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caflery 
Camp 
Carlson 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
C happen 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Crane 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Dorn 
Dwyer 
Fisher 


Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 

NATS— 95 

Flowers 
Founiain 
Prey 

Gallfianakis 
Gettys 
Griffin 
Gross 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Henderson 
Hull 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
McClory 
McEwen 
McKay 
McKinney 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Mavne 
Mills.  Md. 
Mizell 

Montgomery 
Nichols 
Pettis 
Plmle 


Yoimg.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Randall 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Whltten 

Wylle 

Young,  Fla. 

Zion 


PRESENT"—! 


Abernethy 

Ashley 

Baker 

Baring 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Broom  field 

Brown.  Mich. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Chamberlain 

Clay 

Conyers 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Flynt 


ANSWERED 

Hunt 
NOT  VOTING — 51 

Fulton  McMillan 

Gallagher  Mathlas.  Calif. 

Green.  Oreg. 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
Hebert 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Landrum 
Lennon 
Long.  La. 
McClure 
McCormack 
McCulIoch 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


Miller,  Calif. 

Nedzl 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Poage 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Rarick 

Rooney,  N.V. 

Ryan 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Talcott 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Dlngell 
for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  and  Mr.  Ryan  for,  with  Mr. 
Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Nedzl  for.  with  Mr. 
McMillan  against. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  McCormack  for.  with 
Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr. 
Abernethy  against. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  and  Mr.  Miller  ol 
California  for,  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Burleson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  California. 

Mr.   Jones   of  Tennessee   with   Mr.   Baker. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Fulton  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
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Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  wltb  Mr.  Baring. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  QaUagher. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  HUNT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "present." 

Messrs.  NICHOLS,  WHITTEN. 
BLACKBURN,  BROYHILL  of  Virginia, 
KUYKENDALL,  RUTH,  DON  H. 
CLAUSEN,  FLOWERS,  and  FOUNTAIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAV'E 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SERVICE  CONTRACT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mi". 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  15376)  to  amend  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  to  revise 
the  method  of  computing  wage  rates 
under  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
£is  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.    15376 

Be  it  pvacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 2(a)(1)  of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
"locality,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "or,  where  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  covers  any  such  service  employees. 
In  accordance  with  the  rates  for  such  em- 
ployees provided  for  In  such  agreement.  In- 
cluding, If  the  Secretary  so  elects,  prospective 
wage  Increases  provided  for  in  such  agree- 
ment as  a  result  ol  arm's-length  negotiations. 
In  no  case  shall  such  wages  be  lower  than 
the  minimum  specified  In  subsection  (b)". 

(b)  Section  2(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  period  after  "locality" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
".  or.  where  a  collective-bargaining  agreement 
covers  any  such  serv-ice  employees,  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  such  agreement,  Including,  if  the 
Secretary  so  elects,  prospective  fringe  benefit 
Increases  provided  for  in  such  agreement  as  a 
result  of  arm's-length  negotiations." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2ia)  of  such  Act  is  emend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph : 

"(5)  A  statement  of  the  rates  that  would 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  agency  to  the  various 
classes  of  service  employees  of  section  5341  of 
title  5.  tJnited  States  Code,  were  applicable 
to  them.  The  Secretary  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  such  rates  in  making  the  wage 
and  fringe  benefit  determinations  specified 
In  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  "Act"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(other  than  section  10),  but  only  In  special 
circumstances  where  he  determines  that  such 
limitation,  variation,  tolerance,  or  exemp- 
tion 13  necessary  and  proper  in  the  public  In- 
terest or  to  avoid  the  serious  Impairment  of 
government  business,  and  Is  In  accord  wltb 


the  remedial  purpose  of  this  Act  to  protect 
prevailing  labor  standards." 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  No  contractor  or  subcontractor  under 
a  contract,  which  succeeds  a  contract  subject 
to  this  Act  and  under  which  substantially  the 
same  services  are  furnished,  shall  pay  any 
service  employee  under  such  contract  less 
than  the  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  Including 
accrued  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  and,  If  the 
Secretary  so  elects,  any  prospective  Increases 
In  wages  and  fringe  benefits  provided  for  In 
a  collective-bargaining  agreement  as  a  re- 
sult of  arm's-length  negotiations,  to  which 
such  service  employee  would  have  been  en- 
titled if  he  were  employed  under  the  pre- 
decessor contract. 

"(d)  Subject  to  limitations  in  annual  ap- 
propriation Acts  but  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  contracts  to  which  this 
Act  applies  may,  if  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, be  for  any  term  of  years  and  e.xceedlng 
five.  If  each  such  contract  provides  for  the 
periodic  adjustment  of  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  pursuant  to  future  determinations. 
Issued  In  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  2 
of  this  Act  no  less  often  than  once  every  two 
years  during  the  term  of  the  contract,  cover- 
ing the  various  classes  of  service  employees." 

Sec.  4.  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  first  comma  of  the 
second  sentence  the  words  because  of  un- 
usual circumstances"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  section  5(a)  the  following: 
"Where  the  Secretary  does  not  otherwise 
recommend  because  of  unusual  circum- 
stances, he  shall,  not  Later  than  thirty  days 
after  a  hearing  examiner  has  irj^c  a  finding 
of  a  violation  of  this  Act,  icrv/ard  to  the 
Comptroller  General  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  firm  found  to  have  violated  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.' 

Sec.  5.  Such  Act  is  amended  bv  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  10.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
tl->at  determinations  of  minimum  monetary 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  for  the  various 
classes  of  service  employees  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
7  should  be  made  with  respect  to  all  con- 
tracts subject  to  this  Act,  as  soon  as  It  is 
administratively  feasible  to  do  so.  In  any 
event,  the  Secretary  shall  muke  such  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing contracts  subject  to  this  Act  which 
are  entered  into  during  the  applicable  fiscal 
year: 

"(1)   For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1973,  all  contracts  under  which  more  than 
twenty-five  service  employees  are  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

"(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1974,  all  contracts  under  which  more  than 
twenty  service  employees  are  to  op  employed. 

"(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1975,  all  contracts  under  which  more  than 
fifteen  service  employees  are  tc  be  employed. 

"(4)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1976,  all  contracts  under  which  more  than 
ten  service   employees   are   to  be  employed. 

"(6)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1977,  all  contracts  under  which  more  than 
five  service  employees  are  to  be  employed. 

"(6)   For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1978,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  all 
coRtracts  subject  to  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 


15376,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tract Act  of  1965.  This  bill  was  reported 
out  imanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  is  a  product  of 
intensive  bipartisan  study  and  investi- 
gation. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  chair,  con- 
ducted 9  days  of  legislative  oversight 
hearings  during  this  Congress  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Service  Contract  Act. 
We  heard  testimony  from  administra- 
tion ofQcials,  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  representatives  of  the  service  in- 
dustry, and  some  service  workers  them- 
selves. We  undertook  these  hearings 
under  the  impetus  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970,  which  called 
upon  legislative  committees  to  intensify 
their  oversight  activities. 

The  Service  Contract  Act  was  enacted 
to  provide  wage  and  safety  protections 
for  employees  working  under  Govern- 
ment service  contracts.  It  makes  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  responsible  for  assur- 
ing that  service  employees  are  paid  at 
least  the  prevailing  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  for  the  same  work  in  their  lo- 
cality as  others  are  paid,  so  that  this  is 
simply  a  wage  standards  protection  stat- 
ute. 

The  hearings  and  our  subsequent 
markup  sessions  were  conducted  in  a 
completely  bipartisan  fashion.  Each 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  was  intent  on  finding  out 
whether  there  were  any  problems  in  the 
administration  of  this  act  and  what  we 
in  the  Congress  could  do  to  correct  any 
deficiencies  we  discovered.  There  were 
five  serious  problems  which  became 
apparent  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings. 

First.  The  Department  has  failed  to 
make  wage  and  fringe  benefit  determina- 
tions for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  con- 
tracts subject  to  the  act; 

Second.  A  substantial  disparity  in 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  has  developed 
between  Federal  wage  board  employees 
and  their  counterparts  employed  by 
service  contractors; 

Third.  A  great  deal  of  labor-manage- 
ment instability  has  arisen  because  of  a 
failure  to  take  the  existence  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  into  account  in 
the  wage  and  fringe  benefit  determina- 
tion process; 

Fourth.  A  section  of  the  act  giving  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  discretion  in  admin- 
istering the  act  has  been  stretched  far 
beyond  what  the  Congress  had  intended; 

Fifth.  The  practice  of  rebidding  con- 
tracts yearly  either  without  wage  and 
fringe  determinations  or  with  unrealisti- 
cally  low  determinations  is  creating 
chaos  for  reputable  contractors  and 
great  hardships  for  employees. 

We  have  addressed  each  one  of  these 
problems  in  H.R.  15376.  In  efifect,  what 
we  have  done  is  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  assuring 
that  full  coverage  of  all  contracts  sub- 
ject to  this  act  is  eventually  achieved. 
We  have  given  the  Secretary  6  years  to 
gradually  achieve  full  coverage,  begin- 
ning by  mandating  full  coverage  during 
fiscal  year  1963  of  all  contracts  subject  to 
the  act  which  propose  to  employ  more 
than  25  employees,  and  achieving  full 
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coverage  of  all  contracts  subject  to  the 
act  by  fiscal  year  1978.  We  believe  that 
this  is  a  fair  and  equitable  mechanism 
for  allowing  the  Department  to  gradually 
evolve  the  best  techniques  for  making 
wage  and  fringe  benefit  determinations 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. There  are  a  number  of  other  tech- 
nical and  clarifying  amendments  to  the 
act  which  are  explained  at  some  length 
In  the  report  accompanying  H.R.  15376. 
I  think  this  is  an  excellent  bill,  and  I 
want  to  especially  commend  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
AsHBROOK,  of  Ohio,  for  his  complete  co- 
operation during  our  investigation.  I  also 
wish  to  commend  the  ranking  member 
of  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Mr.  Qihe,  of  Minnesota,  for  his 
cooperation  and  support  in  our  efforts  to 
fashion  a  legislative  vehicle  to  remedy 
the  problems  we  foimd  in  the  operation 
of  the  act. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  colleague, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  author  of  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  in  the 
House,  for  the  diligent  manner  in  which 
he  has  pursued  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  under  the  act  since  it  was  first 
passed. 

I  think  we  have  an  excellent  bill  here, 
and  it  is  a  bipartisan  bill  which  will  not 
only  protect  service  employees,  but  give 
reputable  service  contractors  a  fairer  set 
of  groimd  rules  under  which  to  operate. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  present  at  all  of  the 
hearings  on  this  bill.  I  could  echo  many 
of  the  things  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  just  said.  But  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  statement  in 
part  n  of  the  hearings  on  page  24  by  our 
former  colleague  and  now  senior  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  thing  that  is  most  unfortunate 
about  the  way  the  law  is  carried  out  and 
interpreted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  present  is  that  employees  continually 
in  bases  throughout  the  country,  partic- 
ularly military  bases,  find  themselves 
pawns  in  a  contract  struggle. 

I  will  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Gurney 
indicated  happened  in  Florida,  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  I  quote  him  directly. 

As  vou  will  notice.  I  represented  the  Cape 
Kennedy  area  as  a  Congressman,  and  it  Is 
now  part  of  my  constituency  as  a  Senator. 

I  hope  everjbody  will  listen  to  this  very 
closely  because  this  is  the  very  heart  of 
the  biU. 

To  continue: 

Last  year  we  had  a  rebidding  of  a  NASA 
service  contract.  The  only  material  thing  bid 
was  wages;  and  able,  loyal  workers  found 
themselves  earning,  a  day  after  the  contract 
was  awarded,  one-quarter,  one-third,  even 
as  high  as  50-percent  less  than  before,  doing 
precisely  the  same  Job  the  day  before. 

Now  we  have  another  service  contract  out 
for  bid  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  This  Is  the 
service  contract  now  held  by  Pan  American 
and  RCA.  and  exactly  the  same  thing  will 
happen  in  this  case.  Only  wages  will  be  bid, 
and  the  worker's  pay  and  his  ability  to  feed 
and  clothe  and  house  his  family  Is  now  out 
on  the  auction  block.  I  firmly  believe  that 
an  average  wage  should  be  determined  by  the 
Labor  Department,  after  a  thorough  wage 


study  today  In  these  service  contract  cases, 
a  wage  below  which  a  bidder  may  not  go,  and 
I  have  requested  the  Labor  Department  to 
do  this. 

In  fact,  I  have  requested  It  twice.  The  re- 
quest was  denied  the  first  time,  and  I  have 
not  heard  from  the  second  request  as  yet.  I 
certainly  hope  that  your  committee  will  help 
In  drafting  legislation  to  accomplish  this  goal 
In  this  service  contract  area. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  are  talking 
about.  It  makes  no  sense  In  equity  and 
it  certainly  is  bad  policy  to  allow  con- 
tract bidders  to  come  into  these  areas  to 
underbid  and  then  give  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  basis  to  the  employee  who  is 
doing  vital  work  for  our  country. 

I  support  this  on  the  basis  of  equity. 
I  support  it  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  issued  the  de- 
terminations that  they  should,  and  has 
not  determined,  as  Mr.  Gurney  pointed 
out,  wages  below  which  a  bidder  may 
not  go. 

This,  supposedly,  should  be  the  law. 
But  bidders  can  come  in  and  they  can, 
as  we  saw  In  our  hearings,  if  you  study 
our  hearings,  particularly  through  the 
Southwest,  go  from  one  base  to  another 
and  have  a  contract  1  year — and  then  go 
in  and  underbid— and  possibly  make 
some  money.  Maybe  that  is  free  enter- 
prise, but  the  result  is  to  squeeze  the  em- 
ployee and  pay  him  less  for  the  same 
thing  that  he  was  doing  in  the  previous 
year — and  then  go  to  another  base  next 
year.  I  think  it  is  completely  wrong. 

Supposedly,  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  protect  these  employees.  But  I 
would  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House, 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  not  doing 
this.  So  I  support  this  bill  wholeheart- 
edly on  the  basis  of  equity. 

This  bill  merely  requires  that  a  suc- 
cessful bidder  cannot  pay  less  to  em- 
ployees than  they  were  receiving  from 
their  former  employer  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract \iiith  respect  to  wage  and  fringe 
benefits.  That  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
be  radical  to  me. 

It  has  been  indicated  that  prospective 
wage  increases  will  be  included  In  wage 
determinations.  The  committee  saw  this 
as  a  possible  pitfall.  Every  member  of 
our  committee  recognizes  you  can  have  a 
situation  where  bids  of  contracts  going 
into  the  future  would  be  very  high  and 
there  would  be  no  way  of  bringing  them 
under  control.  That  is  why  the  bill  spe- 
cifically gives  the  Secretary  of  Labor— 
and,  if  you  will  look  at  pages  5  and  6,  we 
have  added  this  language—"*  •  •  if  the 
Secretary  so  elects"  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  choose  to  include  any  pros- 
pective wage  increases  in  his  determina- 
tion. 

Certainly,  I  cannot  foresee  on  the  basis 
of  their  handling  up  to  now,  that  they 
would  agree  to  any  exhorbitant  increase. 
I  happen  to  feel,  in  all  equity,  that  this 
bill  is  long  past  due.  Many  employees 
have  been  taken  advsmtage  of. 

The  other  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Increase 
the  number  of  wage  determinations  year- 
ly until  at  the  end  of  a  6-year  period, 
wage  determinations  must  be  made 
where  any  Government  contract  Is 
awarded  subject  to  the  Service  Contract 
Act.  That  is  all  we  are  doing,  these  two 


major  items,  making  sure  that  an  em- 
ployee carmot  be  reduced — you  cannot 
have  bidding  which  would  reduce  their 
wages  and  make  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor 
by  statute  increase  the  number  of  wage 
determinations  imtil  all  wage  determina- 
tions are  issued  where  contracts  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Service  Contract  Act.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  quibble  with  those  two 
parts  of  the  bill  and  I  wholeheartedly 
support  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  precisely  right. 
The  bill  in  essence  is  extremely  simple, 
and  you  have  very  carefully  made  clear 
its  two  essential  ingredients.  It  might  be 
said  in  passing  that  when  we  had  the 
Department  back  a  second  time  they 
thought  that  the  requirement  that  they 
make  determinations  within  a  year  or 
two  would  be  unreasonible  in  terms  of 
administrative  costs.  The  fact  is  that  they 
have  a  maximum  of  five  people  working 
on  this  act  now  after  7  years  of  its  oper- 
ation, so  in  order  to  accommodate  them, 
we  stretched  it  out  another  6  years. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  add  to  what 
the  gentleman  said  we  are  not  asldng 
them  to  do  anything  that  they  do  not 
already  do  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  You 
are  exactly  correct — or  under  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Or  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act. 

I  cannot  possibly  convey  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  how  personally  re- 
pugnant I  found  the  activities  of  many 
c<,ntractors  dealing  with  what  frankly 
must  be  the  low,  marginal  employees  on 
most  of  these  bases;  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sanction  a  policy  putting 
t^ese  people  in  a  squeeze,  I  found  per- 
sonally repugnant. 

I  think  most  of  you  know  I  do  not 
exactly  get  a  whole  lot  of  union  sup- 
port. The  only  union  that  ever  supported 
me  was  the  WCTU,  so  I  am  certainly  not 
motivated  by  any  pressui-es  tliat  might 
come  from  unions.  I  am  talking  merely 
in  terms  of  what  is  in  the  cesE  interests 
of  these  employees  and  now  the  Gov- 
ernment can  possibly  hold  uo  its  head 
when  it  is  in  effect  the  employer. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiQ  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  v\ill  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  take  the  opportunity  to 
commend  the  committee,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  j  ou  '  Mr.  Ash- 
brook)  for  bringing  this  bill,  H.R. 
15376,  to  the  floor  and  speaking  out  as 
you  have. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  situation 
with  a  corporation  in  my  district  who 
had  a  bid  situation  up  in  Alaska.  They 
had  had  this  bid  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  their  employees  were  there  with  all 
of  their  equipment.  They  were  under- 
bid by  another  contractor.  It  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  wages  and  in  certain  places  a 
little  less  money,  but  the  fellows  stayed 
there  bcxjause  they  were  located  up  there 
In  the  vast  barren  stretches  and  did  not 
want  to  come  home.  The  only  thing  they 
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did  was  to  take  over  the  equipment,  as 
il  were,  for  less  money,  and  stili  maintain 
the  job. 

Fortunately,  this  year  when  the  bids 
came  out,  the  company  which  had  the 
bids  originally  regained  them  and  put 
the  wage  scale  back  where  it  had  been  in 
the  first  place.  So  it  is  about  time  this 
manipulation  of  underbidding  by  con- 
tractors for  their  own  personal  corporate 
gain  came  to  an  end. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  and  your  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  to  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  We  will  iater 
hear  from  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Prey)  who  has  had  similar  experi- 
ence and  'vho  will  speak  for  this  bill.  I 
think  those  who  have  seen  the  operations 
of  this  contract  process  certainly  must 
question  the  Government's  role,  which,  of 
course,  would  be  part  of  our  role,  in  sanc- 
tioning this  type  of  squeezing.  It  is  in- 
credible, if  you  could  read  the  testimony, 
if  you  could  hear  the  testimony,  how 
people  had  their  wages  reduced,  wages 
which  already  by  most  scales  are  not 
high.  As  indicated,  they  are  probably  at 
the  lower  economic  level,  mostly  cus- 
todial employees,  those  who  work  in 
laundries,  those  who  work  in  dispen- 
saries, those  who  worU  in  cafeterias  and 
to  have  these  real  low  wages  undercut  as 
a  part  of  the  supposed  fair  and  free  bid- 
ding process  in  something  which  should 
not  be  sanctioned. 

I  certainly  voice  my  very  strong  ap- 
proval of  this  bill  as  a  means  of  rectify- 
ing :;he  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

This  is  the  second  bill  in  succession 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation that  carries  no  departmental  re- 
port, no  report  of  any  kind.  Can  the  gen- 
tleman advise  me  as  to  why  there  is 
nothing  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
or  any  other  agency  in  Government? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  First  of  all.  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  is  not  it  a  wonder- 
ful day  late  in  the  session  when  we  can 
get  bills  out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education  that  do  not  have  to  be 
totally  rewritten  on  the  floor  of  the 
House? 

I  will  say  in  all  candor  the  adminis- 
tration favored  the  previous  bill,  but  the 
administration  does  not  favor  this  bill. 
I  would  say  that  if  you  study  the  hear- 
ings, Mr.  Sllberman.  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  who  testified  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  indicated  to  the  com- 
mittee that,  because  the  members  of  our 
committee  were  so  unanimous  on  this  bill 
and  were  so  unanimous  in  our  realiza- 
tion that  there  was  an  Inequity,  he  would 
investigate  them  further,  but  a  year  and 
a  half  has  gone  by.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  they  have  not  done 
anything.  They  did  not  keep  their  word. 
Their  position  is  simply  they  want  no 
change  In  the  law. 

I  do  not  accept  that  as  a  valid  position. 
That  is  why  the  conunittee  in  this  case, 
and  I  think  every  member  on  the  minor- 


ity side  except  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Carlson),  agreed  to  this  pro- 
posal, because  we  thought  something 
needed  to  be  done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  see  no  Department  posi- 
tion in  the  report  and  I  do  like  to  know 
what  position  the  Department  is  taking. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  Department  of 
Labor  is  opposed  to  this  bill.  They  want 
no  change  in  the  act  as  it  now  stands, 
and  I  think  most  of  the  Members  after 
hearing  the  testimony  do  not  agree  with 
that  position  in  all  candor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  respond  to 
this  argimient,  that  it  is  administratively 
infeasible  and  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
ambiguities  because  It  would  require  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  see  whether  any 
of  these  employees  were  covered  by  col- 
lectlve-bargEiining  agreements,  and  if 
they  were,  the  employees  could  not  be 
paid  at  lower  than  the  rates  in  that 
agreement.  How  Is  the  Secretary  to  know 
before  the  contract  has  been  awarded 
or  before  particular  specifications  have 
actually  been  Issued  which  employees 
are  ultimately  going  to  be  employed  by 
the  successful  contractor?  He  does  not 
even  know  who  will  be  successful,  which 
contractor  it  is  going  to  be,  and  there- 
fore how  would  he  know  the  employees, 
and  therefore  how  would  he  comply  with 
the  requirements,  and  how  could  he  come 
up  with  a  contract  containing  terms  and 
conditions  that  are  not  contrary  to  a 
collective-bargaining  agreement  covering 
the  employees?  I  am  simply  desirous  of 
getting  Information,  because  even 
though  it  is  difiBcult  to  change  people's 
minds  on  a  bill  under  a  suspension  of 
rules  with  only  20  minutes  on  either  side, 
still  if  the  gentleman  could  relieve  my 
mind  on  that  point  it  would  satisfy  some 
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Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  if  they  do 
nothing  else  than  require  that  they  did 
at  least  Include  the  wage  level  for  the 
previous  one,  we  would  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Dlinois.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  they  have  to  consider 
the  wage  level  that  was  used  in  a  preced- 
ing contract? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  they  have  a  suc- 
cessor contractor,  they  would  have  to 
consider  the  wage  of  the  predecessor 
contractor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnois.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  there  not 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  somewhere 
that  says  something  on  this  point? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  Bums  decision? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Is  there 
not  a  decision  that  it  Is  not  required  that 
a  successor  contractor  be  bound  by  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  labor  contract 
entered  Into  by  his  predecessor?  I  do  not 
have  the  citation  handy,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  Is  a  decision  to  that  effect  and 
therefore  this  would  rewrite  existing 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  I  think  It  was  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  against  Bums  Security 
Services  case. 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  who  Is  learned 
in  this  area,  as  I  imderstand  it  the  Bums 
case  dealt  with  a  private  employer,  and 
the  Congress  time  and  time  again  has 
set  standards  for  people  who  do  contract 
business  with  the  Goverrunent,  and  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  has  set  different 
standards,  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has 
set  different  standards,  and  the  Service 
Contract  Act  has  set  different  standards. 
It  is  like  comparing  apples  with  oranges. 
A  contract  with  a  person  in  the  private 
sector  is  totally  different  from  a  con- 
tract In  a  situation  where  the  contrac- 
tor Is  doing  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  always  made  a  difference 
in  Walsh-Healey  and  in  Davis-Bacon  and 
in  the  Service  Contract  Act.  So  the  same 
thrust  of  law  relating  to  predecessor  and 
successor  contracts  would  apply  to  the 
public  sector  but  not  necessarily  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  To  return 
to  the  point,  does  not  this  pose  some  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  when  we  cannot 
tell  to  whom  the  contract  will  be 
awarded?  How  does  one  administer  this 
provision  which  says  we  have  to  take  in- 
to consideration  previous  bargaining  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  whether  the  old  contractor  had 
an  effective  bargaining  agreement,  and 
the  way  the  act  works,  the  contracting 
agency  has  to  supply  certain  Informa- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
then  the  Department  of  Labor  makes  Its 
determination.  All  we  have  to  do  is  have 
the  contract  agency  supply  one  addi- 
tional piece  of  Information  and  that  is 
whether  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment now  covers  those  employees  and 
what  it  applies  to,  and  then  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  know. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she  may 
consume  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Hicks)  . 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
for  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
15376,  a  bill  to  amend  the  service  con- 
tract of  1965. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
on  which  I  serve,  conducted  exhaustive 
oversight  hearings  on  the  way  this  act 
has  been  administered  since  1965.  We 
foimd  problems  imder  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations,  and 
tried  to  take  a  completely  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  solving  these  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  we  have  reported 
out,  and  it  was  reported  out  unanimously 
from  our  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  an  effective  vehicle  for 
protecting  the  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
of  service  workers. 

These  service  workers  are  among  the 
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lowest-paid  workers  In  the  United  States. 
They  are  the  laundry  workers,  busboys, 
dishwashers,  guards,  janitors,  and  other 
workers  performing  housekeeping  func- 
tions imder  Government  service  con- 
tracts. These  workers  on  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  economic  ladder  are  the  ones  the 
Congress  tried  to  protect  In  1965  when 
It  enacted  the  Service  Contract  Act. 

The  Service  Contract  Act  simply  pro- 
vided a  method  for  protecting  the  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  being  paid  service 
workers,  by  directing  that  they  be  paid 
at  least  the  prevailing  rates  in  their  local 

area. 

For  various  reasons  the  act  has  not 
worked  as  well  as  was  originally  in- 
tended, and  we  discovered  countless  in- 
stances where  faulty  wage  determination 
procedures  had  worked  great  hardships 
on  service  workers  and  their  families. 

I  believe  the  bill  we  have  devised  will 
prevent  the  tragic  economic  hardships 
which  are  visited  upon  these  workers 
under  the  present  operation  of  the  act, 
and  will  make  it  clear  that  the  Congress 
meant  business  when  it  set  out  to  pro- 
tect these  workers. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  rather  unique  that  I  yield 
to  a  distinguished  opponent  of  the  legis- 
lation, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackburn)  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding  to  me  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules.  The  bill 
before  us  seeks  to  improve  the  lot  of  serv- 
ice contract  workers,  but  it  would  not  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  It  Is  confusing 
on  its  face,  and  if  it  were  enacted  it 
would  vastly  complicate  the  Service 
Contract  Act,  which  in  turn  would  lead 
to  delay  and  abuse  In  the  service  con- 
tracting process.  Let  me  briefiy  mention 
some  of  the  problems  of  the  bill. 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing the  wage  and  fringe  determinations, 
would  be  forced  to  make  a  determina- 
tion for  each  individual  contract  in  many 
cases  where  he  now  may  make  a  single 
determination  which  applies  to  many 
service  contracts  in  a  particular  locality. 
This  single  determination  procedure  per- 
mitted under  the  present  law  conserves 
valuable  resources,  saves  time  and  pre- 
vents duplication  of  effort.  If  this  bill  Is 
enacted,  many  more  determinations  will 
be  required,  resulting  in  delays  and  con- 
fusion in  the  service  contracting  process. 
Service  employees  have  nothing  to  gain 
and  much  to  lose  by  this  amendment. 

Second,  the  bill  would  foreclose,  with- 
in a  few  years,  the  existing  authority  to 
omit  making  wage  and  fringe  determina- 
tions in  those  cases  of  minimal  impact 
and  importance  in  the  application  of  the 
statute.  It  would  thus  limit  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  the  present  admin- 
istrative fiexibility  to  allocate  resources 
available  for  making  wage  determina- 
tions in  those  areas  and  contracts  where 
substantial  needs  for  wage  and  fringe 
protections  exist. 

Third,  sections  2(a)(1)  and  (2)  pro- 
vide that  minimum  wage  rate  and  fringe 
benefit  determinations  may  include  pros- 
pective increases  provided  for  In  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement. 


Is  It  Intended  by  this  provisions  to  per- 
mit acceleration  of  deferred  wage  and 
fringe  benefit  increases?  If  so,  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  could  seriously  jeopardize 
the  national  effort  to  curb  inflation — 
particularly  insofar  as  the  provision 
could  have  a  precedential  effect  for  oth- 
er areas  of  Government  contract  work 
or,  indeed,  might  "spillover"  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  to  the  public  and  private 
employment  sectors  generally. 

At  the  very  minimum,  this  provision 
would  clearly  benefit  by  clarification  and 
rephrasing  to  assure  that  it  does  not 
authorize  acceleration  of  deferred  in- 
creases. Under  the  suspension  of  the 
rules,  however,  this  will  not  be  possible. 
Fourth,  section  3(c)  provides  that.  In 
the  case  of  successor  contracts  imder 
which  substantially  the  same  services  are 
furnished,  the  minimum  wage  rates  and 
fringe  benefits  to  be  paid  by  the  succes- 
sor contractor  may  not  be  less  than  those 
paid  under  the  predecessor  contract — 
and  may  also  Include  any  prospective  In- 
creases which  were  provided  for  under 
the  predecessor  contractor's  collective 
bargaining  agreement.  This  is  so  even 
if  the  successor  contractor  employs  his 
own  work  force  and  does  not  retain  any 
of  the  predecessor  contractor's  employ- 
ees. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  taxpay- 
ers are  demanding— and  desen-e — econ- 
omy in  Government,  this  provision  would 
serve  to  guarantee  ever-Increasing  labor 
costs  in  service  contracts.  Beyond  this,  it 
introduces  a  major  new  concept  into  our 
national  labor  policy. 

In  NLRB  against  Burns  International 
Security  Services,  Inc. — decided  May  15, 
1972_the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  that  a  successor  contractor 
is  not  obligated  to  observe  his  predeces- 
sor's collective  bargaining  agreement. 
Section  3<c)  of  H.R.  15376  would  in  net 
effect  overturn  this  decision. 

If  it  Is  the  will  of  the  House  that  our 
national  labor  laws  should  now  be  rewrit- 
ten to  provide  for  compulsory  Imposition 
of  the  terms  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  on  employers  and  employees 
who  were  not  parties  to  the  agreement, 
we  respectively  suggest  that  this  Is  a 
decision  to  be  made  only  after  the  most 
thorough  and  extensive  debate  with  full 
opportunity  for  Members  participation 
through  the  amendment  process.  It  Is 
not.  In  our  opinion,  a  decision  to  be  made 
In  summary  fashion  as  part  of  a  package 
deal  in  which  the  hands  of  the  Members 
are  tied. 

Fifth,  the  bill  limits  the  Secretary  of 
Labor's  discretion  and  flexibility  in  two 
important  respects.  Under  these  pro- 
posed amendments,  he  may  grant  a  vari- 
ation or  exemption  only  in  special  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  may  act  to  relieve  a 
contractor  from  being  listed  as  ineligible 
only  in  unusual  circumstances.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bill  does  not  define  either  of 
these  terms  and  the  Secretary  and  every- 
one else  who  has  an  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation Is  left  without  any  guidance.  This 
is  yet  another  example  of  how  this  legis- 
lation fails  to  do  the  job  it  purports  to  do. 
Legislation  is  supposed  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  conduct,  and  that  requires  thoughtful 
and  careful  preparation  and  drafting.  It 


would  be  a  shame  for  this  House  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  bring  this  bill  to  a 
vote  because  it  clearly  needs  more  care- 
ful consideration.  As  it  stands  now,  it 
can  only  honor  the  interests  of  service 
workers  by  saddling  them  with  a  man- 
date for  confusion. 

Last,  the  proposed  amendments  raise 
serious  dxie  process  questions  because  it 
requires  that  a  contractor  who  has  vio- 
lated the  act,  imless  relieved  due  to  the 
unexplained  unusual  circumstances  I 
just  mentioned,  must  be  listed  as  ineli- 
gible within  30  days  after  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer has  made  his  finding.  This  gives 
a  contractor  virtually  no  time  to  pursue 
his  existing  appellate  remedies  or  seek 
review  which  might  exonerate  him.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  hard  and  fast  rule 
would  apply  even  if  the  violation  were  de 
minimis  smd  Involved  no  element  of  will- 
fulness. Such  violations  are  common,  and 
therefore  would  not  seem  to  allow  for  re- 
lief as  imusual  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  will  claim  that  the 
present  Service  Contract  Act  is  perfect 
in  either  ctmception  or  administration. 
But  the  bill  before  us  is  confusing  and 
would  only  complicate  and  confuse 
matters. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  committee  was  unable  to  arrive 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  administering  the 
act  as  it  is  proposed  to  be  amended  be- 
cause of  uncertainties  over  the  best 
technique  for  making  wage  and  fringe 
benefit  determinations— House  Report 
No.  92-1251,  page  6.  Yet  the  committee 
has  nonetheless  taken  steps  to  assure  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  wili  make  such 
determinations  for  each  and  every  con- 
tract subject  to  the  act.  It  seems  to  us 
that  a  valid  question  may  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  committee  has  not  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  first  ascertain  improved  tech- 
niques for  making  wage  and  fringe  bene- 
fits determinations  before  sending  the 
Labor  Department  out  with  a  blank 
check  to  apply  admittedly  poor  or  un- 
evaluated  techniques  to  an  even  greater 
number  of  contracts  than  at  present? 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  states  that  H.R.  15376 
is  designed  to  bring  about  more  equitable 
and  more  efficient  administration  of  the 
Service  Contract  Act.  We,  of  course,  fully 
support  this  highly  desirable  goal. 

However,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
be  far  more  consistent  with  that  avowed 
purpose  to  subject  the  legislation  to  the 
sounding  board  of  full  and  complete  de- 
bate, including  the  amendment  process, 
rather  than  to  have  it  come  up,  as  sched- 
uled, on  a  take  it  or  leave  it  basis. 

For  our  part,  the  Issues  posed  in  this 
legislation  are  too  serious  to  treat  in  such 
an  abbreviated  fashion.  The  bill  should 
be  referred  bsw:k  to  committee  so  that  it 
may  be  brought  to  the  fioor  at  a  later 
time  in  accordance  with  the  usual  proce- 
dures of  the  House  allowing  Members  the 
fullest  freedom  to  work  their  will  on 
Its  various  provisions. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  granting  me  this  time. 
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I  rise  merely  to  support  this  bill  and 
to  urge  its  enactment  because  of  Its  over- 
due need. 

Those  of  us  who  cosponsored  and 
otherwise  helped  as  to  the  passage  of  the 
1965  act  were  certainly  under  the  im- 
pression then  that  the  thing  this  pres- 
ent amendment  leads  to  correcting  had 
been  taken  care  of. 

All  this  bill  will  do.  regardless  of  the 
scare  talk  rbout  administrative  costs  and 
the  like,  is  to  .substitute  for  the  law  of 
the  jungle  as  it  now  exists  a  rule  of 
reason  and  equity  and  justice. 

In  my  district  for  10  years,  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress,  I  have  had  repeated 
specific  occasions  of  abuse  that  have 
given  ri.':e  to  an  urgent  need  to  enact 
this  legislation.  I  so  urge  my  fellow 
Members. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinols  <Mr.  Erleneorn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  has  several  objectionable  features.  It 
presents  a  seemingly  impossible  adminis- 
trative mandate  by  requiring  that  the 
Secretarj-  of  Labor  make  wage  determi- 
nations in  accordance  with  collective 
bargaining  agreements  covering  service 
workers  at  a  point  in  time  when  there  is 
no  way  to  tell  whose  service  workers 
they  may  be,  let  alone  whether  any  of 
them  are  covered  by  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement.  It  severely  limits  the  ad- 
ministrative flexibility  in  dealing  with 
violators  of  the  act  and  raises  a  substan- 
tial question  of  the  rights  of  due  process 
for  those  accu.sed  of  violations.  It  incor- 
porates a  succes.sor  contractor  doctrine 
th!^t  could  lead  to  inflationary  wages, 
much  higher  th.in  the  true  prevailing 
wages  and  could  result  in  unnecessary 
and  unja=:tifled  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment and.  thence  to  the  taxpayers. 

But  perhaps  most  importantly,  it 
would  require  that  within  a  few  years  the 
Secretary  will  have  to  make  a  wage  de- 
termination v.ith  respect  to  each  and 
every  contrnct  subject  to  the  act.  On 
initial  consideration,  this  requirement 
might  not  sound  unrea.son?ble.  but  it 
takes  only  a  few  seconds  to  realize  that 
this  requirement  places  an  enormous 
burden  on  the  Secretary.  Indeed,  one 
does  not  h^ve  to  be  an  expert  In  either 
labor  relations  or  the  science  of  effective 
government  to  recognize  that  such  a  re- 
quirement is  unrealistic  and  impractical. 
The  administrator  of  a  program  must 
have  sufficient  flexibility  to  allocr^te  his 
resources  efficiently.  Under  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  there  Is  no  such  flexi- 
bility. A  determination  would  have  to  be 
made  for  every  single  contract  even 
those  involving  only  one  or  two  employ- 
ees. It  appears  that  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill,  well-intended  though  he  may  be, 
has  lost  sight  of  the  forest  in  his  quest 
to  protect  each  individual  tree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
this  requirement  is  an  extraordinarily 
unusual  one.  The  major  labor-relations 
legislation  in  this  country,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  allows  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Bonrd  to  exercise  flexibilitv  in 
Its  coverape  The  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil, for  example,  also  has  rules  excluding 
small  businesses. 


Presently,  the  Secretary  receives  about 
21,000  notices  of  service  contracts  each 
year.  Under  the  present  law,  he  has  suf- 
ficient latitude  to  allocate  his  limited 
resources  in  the  most  efficient  fashion, 
making  wage  determinations  for  those 
contracts  covering  the  substantial  ma- 
jority of  workers. 

This  bill  is  touted  as  being  strongly  in 
the  workers'  interest,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  service  employees  to  tie 
the  administrator  of  the  law  to  a  waste- 
ful and  rigid  requirement  such  as  this. 
The  Secretary  must  have  sufficient  lati- 
tude to  allocate  his  resources  to  those 
contracts  and  localities  where  the  need 
is  greatest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  motion  to 
saspend  the  rules  will  be  defeated  so  the 
bill  may  be  brought  back  under  a  rule 
for  full  debate  and  subject  to  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman while  I  support  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  here 
under  a  rule.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  on  that.  I  always  like  us 
to  have  an  opportunity  for  amendment. 
I  will  still  support  the  principle. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  observation. 

I  think  bills  that  are  as  important  as 
this  and  which  are  controversial  certainly 
ought  to  come  out  under  a  rule  where 
amendments  can  be  offered.  This  sort  of 
gag  rule  is  not  good  practice. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Does  he  not  think  there  is  a  distinct 
possibility  that  competitive  bidding  on 
Government  contracts  may  be  decreased 
bccaase  the  potential  bidders  may  be 
scaled  off  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 
They  are  not  sure  what  the  obligations 
may  be  when  they  take  over  an  existing 
contract. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Obviously  the  po- 
tential bidder  will  be  bound  by  the  de- 
terminations made  by  the  predecessor. 
Tlie  predecessor  may  negotiate  several 
Increases  that  are  unreasonable  just  to 
protect  his  competitive  advantage.  We 
may  find  it  will  work  not  only  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  those  drsi-inT  to  compete 
but  also  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  h^ve  one  comment  an-i  then 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  0'Hara>  for  5  minute'^. 

The  major  contractors  involved  in  this 
industry  including  Sprrry  Rpnd.  TWA. 
Boeing.  Pan  Am.  Brown  Root,  and  North- 
rop, all  support  this  bill. 

I  might  say  to  the  sentlemnn  from 
Dlinols  (Mr.  Erlenforn>  that  this  bill 
was  not  .sneaked  out  of  the  committee  in 
the  dark,  and  it  does  not  come  here  with- 
out a  report.  The  only  amendments  of- 
fered in  the  committee  were  those  by 
the    gentleman    from    Minnesota    'Mr. 


QuiE).  The  committee  reported  this  bill 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
O'Hara). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  bill  is  unique,  auid  I  would  like  to 
explain  just  why. 

H.R.  15376,  is  the  result  of  bipartisan 
oversight  hearings,  generating  a  bi- 
partisan reaction  to  a  problem  which 
had,  I  regret  to  say,  bipartisan  roots. 

H.R.  15376  does  not  represent  a  quarrel 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans,  or 
between  liberals  and  conservatives. 
Rather,  it  represents  an  effort,  by  the 
Congress  to  reassert  its  policymaking 
primacy  over  the  bureaucracy. 

This  is  a  bill  that  was  put  together  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  was  not  put  together  by  the 
agencies  downtown.  It  was  not  put  to- 
gether by  any  outside  group.  It  was  put 
together  in  hard  bargaining  and  discus- 
sion sessions  following  oversight  hear- 
ings by  the  members  of  the  committee. 
There  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  participated  in  those  hearings  who 
does  not  have  some  imprint  on  this  bill. 
We  worked  it  out  together.  We  tried  to 
take  seriously  our  responsibilities  for 
fegislative  oversight,  and  we  sat  down 
with  the  Department,  and  with  wit- 
nes.=^es,  and  we  asked  how  has  this  act 
been  administered?  What  is  right  about 
it?  What  is  wrong  about  it? 

After  we  had  heard  all  of  that  then 
we  sat  down  and  tried  to  work  out  to- 
gether our  responsibilities  as  a  commit- 
tee, to  this  House,  and  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  is  the 
way  the  Congress  ought  to  work. 

The  Service  Contracts  Act  of  1965,  of 
which  I  was  one  of  the  authors,  was  an 
effort  to  apply  to  employees  of  Govern- 
ment service  contractors  the  same  pro- 
tections that  have  long  applied  to  em- 
ployees of  Government  construction  con- 
tractors and  Government  procurement 
contractors. 

That  act  to  state  it  simply,  set  forth 
a  determination  by  the  Congress  that 
the  employees  of  these  contractors  must 
be  paid  not  less  than  the  prevailing  wage 
paid  to  other  employees  engaged  in  sim- 
ilar work  in  the  same  area.  To  enforce 
this  obligation,  covered  contractors  had 
to  agree  to  meet  these  standards  as  a 
part  of  their  contract,  and  if  they  were 
found  not  to  have  done  so,  they  were  to 
be  barred  from  further  contracting  for 
periods  up  to  3  years,  except  when  un- 
Uiual  circumstances  warranted  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  in  lifting  the  penalty. 

The  principle  of  law  involved  was  a 
simple  one.  and  it  had  long  been  a  part 
of  the  Federal  statutes  with  respect  to 
other  contractor  employees. 

Unfortunately,  in  our  oversight  hear- 
ings we  discovered  that  it  had  not  been 
working  as  intended.  We  found  wide- 
spread exploitation  of  service  employees 
by  "contractors"  who  were  little  more 
than  labor  brokers,  and  we  found — and 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  far  more  repre- 
hensible— widespread  indifference  or 
even  hostility  to  the  intent  of  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  among  agencies  of  the 
Government  Itself.  This  was  compound- 
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ed  by  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  en- 
forcing agency — the  Labor  Department — 
which  seemed  to  overlook  no  opportunity 
to  render  the  act  nugatory. 

We  found  the  Department  refusing,  at 
the  behest  of  other  Federal  agencies,  to 
make  prevailing  wage  determinations 
when  such  refusal  had  the  clear  effect 
of  depressing  those  wages. 

We  found  interpretations  of  the  law, 
which  served  to  undercut  legitimate  la- 
bor-management agreements. 

We  found  the  Department  willing  to 
ignore  the  clear  language  of  the  act  with 
regard  to  the  penalty — disbarment  from 
contracting — and  willing  instead  to  ac- 
cept partial  restitution  as  though  it  were 
in  and  of  itself  a  penalty. 

We  foimd.  in  short,  a  serious  lack  of 
enforcement  of,  and  lack  of  commitment 
to,  the  Senice  Contract  Act  of  1965.  We 
found  this  thi-oughout  the  agencies  in- 
volved, including,  if  I  must  say  so,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  agency  primarily  charged 
witli  the  enforcement  of  the  will  of  the 
Congress. 

And,  in  all  fairness,  I  must  reiterate, 
we  did  not  find  that  this  problem  began 
with  this  administration. 

I  am  grieved  to  find  my  friend,  the  able 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
coming  in  here  and  reiterating  the  La- 
bor Department's  argiunents.  We  are  not 
a  part  of  the  executive  branch.  We  do 
not  need  the  Labor  Department's  per- 
mission to  legislate,  Mr.  Speaker.  That 
branch  does  not  have  the  right  to  tell  us 
what  to  do,  especially  when  it  involves 
something  that  they  have  bungled  as 
badly  as  they  have  bungled  the  adminis- 
tration of  tlais  act. 

It  was  suggested  by  members  of  the 
committee  on  both  sides,  that  we  should 
take  a  look  at  this  act  and  see  if  we 
could  not  improve  its  administration. 
That  is  what  we  have  done.  There  is  no 
insurmountable  difficulty  Imposed  on  the 
bureaucrats  In  the  administering  of  this 
law.  They  will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job 
of  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  with  these  amendments 
than  they  have  done  thus  far  without 
them. 

The  only  ones  who  are  going  to  be  hurt 
are  the  fly-by-night  contractors,  not  the 
reputable  contractors,  not  the  people  who 
are  in  the  business  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  who  were  there  yesterday  and 
who  intend  to  be  there  tomorrow,  but  the 
two-bit  operators  who  are  out  to  make 
a  quick  killing.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  going  to  be  hurt  by  this  legislation. 

Many  of  the  amendments  made  by 
H.R.  15376  are  clarifying  amendments. 
They  clarify  the  original  intent  of  the 
Congress  and  reiterate,  for  the  attention 
of  the  executive  branch  agencies  and  the 
GAO,  that  our  intention  is  to  prevent  the 
use  of  Government  procurement  power 
to  depress  wages  and  exploit  service  em- 
ployees— who  have  it  tough  enough.  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  when  the  act  is  working 
as  it  is  supposed  to  work. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fmy)  . 
Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  for 


myself,  I  am  as  familiar  with  this  prob- 
lem as  any  Member  in  the  House  in  that 
my  district  is  In  the  cape  area. 

About  a  year  ago  I  contacted,  along 
with  some  otiiers,  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson)  to  ask  the  subcommit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  this  problem. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  today 
about  the  burden  on  the  Department  of 
Labor,  but  I  think  that  really  what  all 
of  us  are  concerned  with  is  the  burden 
on  the  individual,  with  the  individual 
who  is  working  for  his  living  and  ends 
up,  as  many  people  in  my  district  did,  by 
losing  their  jobs,  or  who  end  up  with  a 
new  contractor  who  comes  in  and  who 
fires  about  one-tliird  of  the  people  in  a 
wage  bid  process,  and  then  reduce  the 
pay  for  the  others  on  an  average  of  about 
17  percent,  and  some  of  them  up  to  50 
percent. 

Nobody  really  wants  to  bid  one  com- 
pany against  another  when  only  the 
wages  of  the  workers  are  involved,  and 
reduce  them  as  much  as  possible  so  that 
they  can  get  a  contract  they  can  live 
with. 

All  of  us  I  am  sure  seek  efficiency  in 
(jrovemment  contracts,  but  we  should 
also  take  into  account  the  effect  this  type 
of  bidding  has  in  terms, of  the  cost  of 
closing  out.  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  work- 
er morale,  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  labor- 
management  strife.  In  the  long  nm,  I 
think  it  costs  more  than  is  saved  by  re- 
ducing salaries.  But  I  think  there  is  a  lot 
more  involved  here  than  the  economics: 
I  think  you  have  to  include  the  human 
element  also.  And  for  those  of  you  who 
have  not  experienced  something  like 
that,  then  I  would  like  to  see  you  try  to 
explain  to  somebody  how  one  day  they 
can  be  doing  a  job  and  earning  z  amount 
of  money,  and  the  next  day  doing  the 
same  work  but  with  a  different  contrac- 
tor their  salaries  are  reduced  by  50  per- 
cent. It  does  not  make  sense.  I  think  this 
is  wrong.  I  think  this  is  a  good  piece 'of 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  15376,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  ab- 
sent Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  274,  nays  103,  not  voting  55, 
as  follows: 
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YEAS— 274 

Abbitt 

Anderson, 

m. 

BadUlo 

.Aboiirczk 

Andrews. 

Barrett 

Atj^ug 

N.  Dnk. 

Beglch 

.Adams 

.Anniin-'to 

Bennett 

.Artdabbo 

Ash  brook 

Bercland 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Bevlll 

Anderson. 

Aspln 

Blnsct 

Calif. 

Asptnall 

Blester 

Bingham 

Halpern 

Pickle 

Boggs 

HamUton 

Pike 

Boland 

Hanley 

Podell 

Brademas 

Hanna 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Price,  Dl. 

Brinkley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Puclnskl 

Brooks 

Harrington 

Quie 

Brotzman 

Harsha 

Bailsback 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Harvey 

Randall 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hastings 

Ran!;el 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hathaway 

Rfrcs 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hawkins 

Reid 

Burton 

Hays 

Reuss 

CabeU 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Rleyle 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roberts 

Carney 

Heinz 

Roclino 

Casey,  Tex. 

Helstoskl 

Roe 

Cederberg 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Rosers 

Celler 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Ruucalio 

ChappeU 

HiUls 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Chisholm 

Hogan 

Roseiuhal 

Clark 

Holifleld 

Rostinkowskl 

Clausen, 

Hereon 

Rcush 

DonH. 

Howard 

Roy 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

Royb?l 

Collier 

Jacobs 

Runnels 

CoUUls,  m. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

iiv.ppe 

Conover 

Jones,  Ala. 

Si  Oor-ualn 

Conte 

Jones.  N.C. 

S  :.   .m.in 

Corman 

Karth 

S.;rljaaes 

Cotter 

Kr.stenmeler 

<5'.-  ;    ^ 

Covighlin 

Ka/en 

S  h-'.ier 

Culver 

Keating 

S'.:  '.veniiel 

Curl  in 

Kee 

Scioining 

Daniel.  Va. 

Kemp 

£h-.plcy 

Daniels,  N.J. 

King 

Sh.up 

Danielson 

Kluczynskl 

S.kes 

Davis.  S.C. 

Koch 

Slsk 

de  la  Garza 

Kyros 

Skibitz 

Delaney 

Lecrpett 

SI -ok 

Dellenback 

Lent 

Sni.:h.  Iowa 

Dellums 

Link 

ijn.uh,  N.T. 

Dtnholm 

Lloyd 

Snrder 

Dent 

Lcng.  Md. 

Springer 

D;^:;s 

Lujan 

St.,-i;ers 

Donohue 

McCloskey 

St«nton. 

Dew 

McCoUister 

J.  William 

Downing 

McDade 

Sianton, 

Drinan 

McKay 

James  V. 

Dulskl 

McKevitt 

Stsei 

du  Pont 

Macdonald. 

Steele 

Dwyer 

Mass. 

Stokes 

Eckhardt 

Madden 

S'.raiton 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mallllard 

Scubblefleld 

Ec  wards,  CaUf 

Maisunaga 

SuUivan 

Eilberg 

MazzoU 

Symington 

Esch 

Meeds 

Taylor 

Eshleman 

Melcher 

Teague.  Calif. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Metcalfe 

Thompson,  N  J 

Fi.scen 

Mikva 

Tiernan 

Plndley 

Mills.  Ark. 

Ldall 

Fish 

Minish 

UUman 

Flood 

Mink 

Van  Deerlln 

Fl..wers 

Minshall 

Vanik 

Foley 

MitcheU 

Vcysey 

Ford, 

MoUohan 

Vlatjrlto 

William  D. 

Monagan 

Waldle 

Forsythe 

Moorhead 

Wampler 

Eraser 

Morgan 

Whalen 

Frelluchuysen 

Mosher 

White 

Frenzel 

Moss 

Whitehurst 

Frey 

Murphy,  111. 

Whitten 

Fulton 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Widnall 

Galiflanakls 

Myers 

Wi!l:^ms 

Garmatz 

Natcher 

Wil>o... 

Gaydos 

Nel.=en 

Charles  H. 

Gialnio 

Nichols 

Wvjitr 

Gib'o^'ns 

Ni.\ 

W.-ight 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Wvatt 

Grasso 

OHnra 

Wydler 

Gray 

f'Konsk! 

Wymau 

Green.  Pa. 

O-Neill 

Yates 

Griffin 

Patten 

Vatron 

G rover 

Perkins 

Youn::.  Tex. 

Gubser 

Pettis 

Zabiockl 

Gude 

Peyser 

NAYS— 103 

Zwach 

Andrews.  Al». 

Caffery 

Df.iiie 

Archer 

Camp 

Dickinson 

Arends 

Carlson 

Dorn 

Belcher 

Carter 

D\:ncan 

Betts 

Clancy 

ErKi'.born 

Blackburn 

Clawson,  Del 

FishiT 

Bow 

CoUms.  Tex. 

Fori  Gerald  R 

Bray 

Colmer 

Foi-.r.tain 

Brown.  Ohio 

Conable 

F^;^'.'.a 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Crane 

Gettvs 

Buchanan 

Davis.  Wis 

Gold  water 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Dennis 

Goodllns 

Byron 

Derwlnski 

Green.  Oreg. 
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GrosB 

Mathts.  Ga 

Scott 

Haley- 

Mayne 

Sebellus 

Hall 

Michel 

Shrlver 

Hammer- 

Miller.  Ohio 

Smith.  Calif. 

Schmidt 

Mills.  Md. 

Spence 

Hosmer 

Mlzell 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Hull 

Montgomery 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Jarman 

Plrnie 
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So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  armounced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  and  Mr.  Dlngell 
for,  with  Mr.  Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Nedzl  an<i.  Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr. 
Passman  against. 

Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr. 
Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mrs.  Griffiths  for,  with  Mr. 
Henderson  against. 

Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 

Mr.  McCormack  and  Mr.  McFall  for,  with 
Mr.  McMillan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
California. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Landrun  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with   Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkan- 
sas. 

Messrs.  JONES  of  North  Carolina, 
SCHWENGEL.  and  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  insert  their  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


TESTIMONY    ON    BUSING    AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  taken  the  unprece- 
dented step  of  discharging  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution — the  so- 
called  antibusing  amendment — House 
Joint  Resolution  620.  Earlier  this  year  I 
placed  in  the  Record  letters  from  six 
nationally  respected  constitutional  law 
authorities  commenting  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  620 — Congressional  Record, 
volume  118,  part  4,  pages  4625-29. 

In  order  further  to  assist  Members  to 
assess  the  many  far-reaching  legal  and 
social  consequences  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  I  offer  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record  excerpts  from  "School 
Busing"  hearings  before  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  excerpts  include  testimony  from: 
Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst.  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
Chairman.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  constitutional  law  authorities; 
civil  rights  leaders;  educators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  national  civic  organizations. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

ELLIOT  L.  RICHARDSON — SECRETARV,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

I  would  say  simply  for  myself,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  I  find  the  various  resolu- 
tions pending  before  the  subcommittee  to  be 
highly  ambiguous.  One  reading  of  this  reso- 
lution Introduced  by  Congressman  Lent 
would  be  simply  that  It  is  merely  declaratory 
of  the  Brown  case  and  all  of  those  which 
have  followed  It.  A  more  extreme  reading  on 
the  other  side  would  conclude  that  It  In- 
tended a  complete  reopening  or  could  bring 
about  a  complete  reversion  of  any  or  all 
desegregation  orders.  Probably  neither  of 
these  interpretations  is  within  the  intent  of 
the  sponsors  and.  yet,  the  fact  that  they  are 
possible  Interpretations  is  illustrative  of  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  this  problem  by 
means  of  a  constitutional  amendment  rather 
than  through  the  comprehensive  legislative 
approach  which  the  administration  has  rec- 
ommended. 

Chairman  Celler.  At  a  press  conference 
which  you  held  on  February  16,  1972,  you 
were  quoted  as  saying  with  respect  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  620: 

"This  amendment,  and  other  amendments, 
could  have  the  effect  of  actually  undercut- 
ting and  rolling  back  the  measures  that  have 
been  taken  to  dismantle  the  dual  school  sys- 
tems even  In  situations  that  did  not  Involve 
massive  transportation  •  •  •  and  certainly 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Administration 
wants  to  bring  about  that  result." 

Is  that  your  view  today? 

Secretary  Richardson.  Yes;  as  I  said  a  mo- 


ment ago,  that  Is  a  possible  Interpretation  of 
the  amendment.  It  could  also  be  interpreted 
to  have  no  effect  at  all  because  it  was  merely 
declaratory  of  Brown  and  all  subsequent 
decisions. 

I  am  simply  making  a  point  I  made  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  It  is  ambiguous. 

Chairman  Celler.  I  take  It,  therefore,  that 
you  do  not  think  too  well  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Secretary  Richardson.  I  do  not. 

Cljalrman  Celler.  Would  you  advise  that 
we  vote  against  It? 

Secretary  Richardson.  If  I  were  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  would  vote  against  It, 
but  I  do  not  believe  I  am  necessarily  the  best 
source  of  advice  to  the  subcommittee. 
•  »  *  •  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  should  make  clear 
that  we  are  not  urging  the  elimination  of 
busing  as  a  remedy  for  unconstitutionally 
segregated  schools.  What  we  are  urging  is 
a  temporary  stay  on  new  busing  pending  a 
determination  by  the  Congress  of  reasonable 
limits  for  the  use  of  the  remedy.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  earlier,  the  objective  of  desegre- 
gation can  be  accomplished  to  a  very  large 
extent  without  additional  busing  In  most  sit- 
uations and  so  what  we  are  saying  In  etfect 
is  that  although  busing  Is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  necessary  tool  for  desegregation  in 
many  situations,  it  can  be  made  subject  to 
rational  and  consistent  limits  such  as  those 
we  have  proposed  In  our  substantive  legisla- 
tion. 

RICHARD      C.      KLEINDIENST ACTING      ATTORNEY 

general  of  the  UNITED  STATES 

Chairman  Celler.  Isn't  that  the  situation 
in  all  types  of  litigation?  In  antitrust  cases 
you  may  have  differing  decisions  In  different 
sections  of  the  county.  That  Is  our  Judicial 
system.  The  Supreme  Court  makes  the  flnal 
decision. 

Mr.  KLEINDIENST.  I  think  what  Is  happen- 
ing here,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress has  avoided  this  problem,  Is  that  some 
400  Federal  district  Judges  are  doing  the  leg- 
islating and  that  was  not  contemplated  by 
our  Constitution.  The  courts  are  there  to  en- 
force and  effectuate  the  laws  of  the  Congress 
and  ultimately  to  determine  whether  those 
laws  are  constitutional.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
contemplated  to  have  400  legislators  ap- 
pointed by  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  who  call 
themselves  Federal  Judges.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  had 
a  great  impact  on  the  solution  to  a  very 
serious  social  problem  in  the  United  States. 
It  created  a  standard. 

Chairman  Celleb.  You  don't  give  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  agree  or  do  not  agree  with  the  pending 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  620,  pro- 
viding for  a  constitutional  amendment  for 
which  there  Is  a  discharge  petition  on  the 
Speaker's  desk.  Do  you  still  insist  on  re- 
fusing to  give  your  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Kleinoienbt.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Chairman  Celler.  Why  do  you  do  that? 
Suppose  that  discharge  petition  obttdns  the 
requisite  number  of  signatures?  We  have 
no  such  luxury  in  delaying  a  decision  on 
that.  The  Members  of  the  House  are  con- 
fronted with  a  very  serious  situation  here 
and  we  are  asking  for  the  advice  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Why  shouldn't  we  get  that 
advice  as  to  whether  the  administration  ap- 
proves or  disapproves  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment? 

Mr.  KLEINDIENST.  I  think  in  my  remarks 
this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  indi- 
cated that  the  preferable  approach  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  executive  branch  Is  something 
short  of  a  constitutional  amendment  and 
that  is  the  enactment,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  of  substantive  legislation 
that  will  give  a  national  standard  for  pro- 


viding a  solution  to  this  problem  all  over 
the  United  States. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Chairman  Cellee.  I  understand  what  you 
are  saying  but  I  again  repeat,  we  have  not 
the  luxury  of  delay  here.  We  are  confronted 
with  a  discharge  petition  now  with  over  160 
signatures  and  we  would  like  to  get  an  opin- 
ion from  the  administration  on  that  pro- 
posed amendment. 

Mr.  KLEINDIENST.  Wc  havc  given  it,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  do  think  you  have  the  luxury 
of  delay  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
address  yourselves  to  legislation.  The  mora- 
torium proposal  is  a  proper  function  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
the  time  needed  for  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  a  national  standard  with  respect  to 
education. 

Chairman  Celler.  Do  I  understand  by  in- 
ference that  one  can  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent approves  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment but,  because  of  the  length  of  time  it 
would  take  for  ratification,  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  have  It  processed  now? 

Mr.  KLEINDIENST.  Well,  I  think  he  feels, 
as  I  interpret  his  statements  and  the  mes- 
sage that  he  sent  to  the  Congress  on  March 
17  this  conviction:  Something  less  than  a 
constitutional  amendment  can  be  the  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  that  is  to  say,  the  act 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
that  Is  something  that  you  can  do  now.  A 
constitutional  amendment  is  something  that 
realistically  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  problem  for  several  years,  until  the 
legislators  of  the  requisite  number  of  States 
adopted  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Hungate.  Pardon  me.  You  are  not  nec- 
essarily opposed  to  increased  busing  in  every 
case? 

Mr.  KLEINDIENST.  No,  all  we  want  to  do  is 
to  have  every  Federal  district  Judge  apply 
a  list  of  remedies  on  a  priority  basis  In  order 
to  achieve  two  things:  First,  quality  educa- 
tion and,  second,  the  elimination  of  segre- 
gation in  our  schools.  The  last  remedy  Is  bus- 
ing. If  you  cannot  accomplish  those  objec- 
tives without  busing,  then  you  use  it.  I  can 
see  hypothetlcally  In  some  cases  you  might 
have  more  busing  and  you  might  have  less. 
The  significant  thing  is  that  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  busing,  it  would  be  pursuant  to  a 
standard  that  would  apply  equally  all  over 
the  United  States. 

THEODORE  M.  HESBUBGH^-CHAIRMAN,  U.S.  COM- 
MISSION ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  con- 
ducted a  thorough  study  of  the  proposed 
amendment  and  Its  effects.  Our  analysis  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  Its  enactment  would  be 
a  major  step  backward  in  the  quest  for  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans — that  it  would  un- 
dermine what  progress  we  have  made  in  race 
relations,  both  in  our  schools  and  in  society 
as  a  whole. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Over  the  years  strong  national  leadership 
has  proven  essential  in  guaranteeing  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  raciaUy  nondiscrimina- 
tory schooling.  The  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  not  only  places  the  Congress 
against  school  Integration  and  reverses  the 
gains  made  In  this  area,  but  would  strip  away 
the  constitutional  right  of  all  children  of 
whatever  race  or  ethnic  background  to  equal 
educational  opportunity,  and  an  equal  place 
In  society. 

On  Its  face,  this  amendment  seems  to  em- 
body a  neutral  principle — no  child  shall  b« 
assigned  to  any  school  on  the  basis  of  his 
color. 

In  this  context  In  which  it  Is  proposed,  it 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  outlaw  all  of 
of  the  remedies  which  have  been  found  ef- 
fective to  desegregate  schools.  Although  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendment  have  stated  over 
and  over  that  what  they  oppose  Is  extensive 


busing,  their  attack  reaches  Just  about  every 
form  of  remedy  which  brings  black  and  white 
children  together  in  a  school. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  those  remedies  that 
school  boards,  superintendents,  educators, 
and  Federal  Judges  have  been  Implementing 
in  district  after  district  for  the  past  two 
decades,  and  which  would  be  outlawed  by 
passage  of  this  amendment. 

After  enactment  of  this  amendment,  there 
could  be  no  pairing  of  schools,  even  nearby 
schools,  for  Integration. 

There  could  be  no  closing  of  segregated 
schools  of  Inferior  quality  In  order  to  mte- 
grate  their  student  bodies. 

For  the  same  reasons,  there  could  be  no 
transfer  provisions  that  allow  a  child  whose 
race  Is  In  the  majority  to  transfer  to  schools 
in  which  his  race  Is  In  the  minority. 

There  could  be  no  redrawing  of  attendance 
lines  to  desegregate  schools,  no  matter  how 
fair  or  equitable  such  lines  might  be  to  all 
children  In  the  district. 

There  could  be  no  busing  of  children  for 
desegregation — whether  the  bus  trip  takes  6 
minutes  or  30. 

Finally,  this  amendment,  of  Its  own  force. 
Invalidates  every  voluntary  action  taken  by 
a  State  legUlature,  State  or  local  board  of 
education  or  school  official  for  the  purpose 
of  redressing  racial  segregation  in  the  schools. 
I  would  submit,  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
situation  we  are  facing  at  the  moment,  a 
long  history  of  racial  segregation  throughout 
the  Nation  In  our  schools. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  amendment  could  have  the  effect  of 
resegregatlng  school  districts  which  have  de- 
segregated, voluntarily  or  Involtmtarlly. 
«  •  •  •  • 

There  are  those  who  call  this  amendment 
an  antibusing  amendment.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  For  the  amendment 
has  effects  which  go  far  beyond  merely  out- 
lawing schoolbuslng.  First,  it  is  an  anti- 
school-desegregation  amendment.  But  even 
this  is  an  understatement  of  the  effect  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  620.  It  is  also  funda- 
mentally an  antiblack  amendment.  Its  effects 
greatly  transcend  the  walls  of  the  classroom. 
We  are  really  asking  whether  we  are  going 
to  give  minority  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
learn,  to  earn,  and  to  live  at  the  same  level 
as  the  rest  of  society,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  forget  about  the  future  of  genera- 
tions of  minority  children. 

DONALD  E.  MORRISON — PRESIDENT,  THE 
NATIONAL   EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  may  well  be 
to  enshrine  this  type  of  discrimination  Into 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  to  roll  back 
measures  already  taken  to  correct  It,  whether 
pursuant  to  Federal  court  order,  HEW  di- 
rective, or  State  law. 

Presumably  desegregation  already  achieved 
In  many  communities  under  voluntary  de- 
segregation programs  would  also  be  vulnera- 
ble to  challenge  as  u  result  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Indeed,  although  pupil  transportation  has 
been  gradually  Increasing  in  recent  years 
there  Is  no  statistical  proof  that  desegrega- 
tion has  substantially  Increased  pupU  busing 
either  nationally  or  regionally. 

»  •  •  •  • 

Several  states,  concluding  that  racial  iso- 
lation in  the  public  schools  Is  harmful  re- 
gardless of  its  origins,  have  taken  steps  to  re- 
quire desegregation  of  schools.  "These  states 
Include  California.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania."  The 
amendment  would  appear  to  nullify  these 
measures  and  roll  back  the  desegregation 
achieved  pursuant  to  them.  Finally,  the 
amendment  can  be  construed  to  forbid  school 
systems  to  undertake  a  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion program  where  the  school  board — 
whether  appointed  or  democratically  elect- 


ed— has  determined  that  the  program  will 
provide  educational  benefits  to  the  children 
in  the  district.  Presumably,  the  desegregation 
already  achieved  In  many  communities  under 
such  voluntary  programs  would  be  vulner- 
able to  challenge  as  a  result. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Black  and  white  youngsters  almost  in- 
evitably wlU  have  to  deal  with  each  other 
sooner  or  later.  There  is  no  better  place  for 
that  encounter  than  the  very  Institutions 
responsible  for  educating  our  youth.  And 
there  Is  no  better  time  than  childhood,  when 
attitudes  have  not  yet  hardened,  and  biases. 
If  they  exist,  are  easier  to  dispel.  The  schools 
have  long  borne  the  role  ol  preparing  youth 
for  participation  In  American  democracy.  It 
Is  therefore  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
schools — Indeed  indispensable  to  their  mis- 
sion— ^to  exemplify  the  principles  of  fairness 
and  equality  which  they  would  seek  to  incul- 
cate In  the  nation's  children. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chairman  Celler.  You  are  of  the  view  that 

these  amendments  would  cause  a  rollback  to 
the  situation  we  had  before  the  Brown  de- 
cision, Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  Is  the  Interpretation 
that  our  legal  counsel's  office  would  put  on  It. 
sir. 

Chairman  Celler.  So  that  it  would  be  in- 
consistent for  one  to  favor  this  constitutional 
amendment  and  the  Brown  decision? 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  would  be  our  Inter- 
pretation, sir. 

MBS.  BRUCE  B.  BENSON — PRESIDENT,  THE 
LEAGUE  or  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

I  speak  In  opposition  to  all  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  which  would  either 
prohibit  outright  the  use  of  busing  as  a  tool 
for  school  desegregation  or  would  In  other 
ways  effectively  limit  the  various  means  to 
achieve  the  goal  we  seek :  Integrated,  quality 
education  for  all  children. 

,  •  •  •  • 

The  league  contends  that  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendments  offer  only  a  non- 
solution  to  a  very  real  educational  problem: 
that  we  as  a  nation  have  failed  to  provide 
quality  education  to  all  children  regardless 
of  residence,  race,  class,  creed,  sex.  or  na- 
tional origin. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Besides  opposing  House  Joint  Resolution 
620  for  Its  substance  and  Intent,  we  oppose 
It  and  others  like  it  because  we  share  the 
alarm  of  leaders  like  Governor  Askew  who 
warns: 

"It  is  very  dangerous  under  emotional  cir- 
cumstances to  tamper  with  the  VS.  Consti- 
tution." 

»  •  •  •  • 

Leadership  must  be  exercised  by  our  pub- 
lic officials  to  guide  the  present  discussion 
along  rational  lines.  To  act  favorably  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  620  could  only  imply 
withdrawal  of  congressional  support,  under 
emotional  pressure,  for  efforts  already  under- 
taken to  Integrate  our  schools. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  therefore, 
urges  members  of  this  committee  and  of  the 
entire  Congress  not  to  be  a  party  to  such  a 
disaster. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  feel  that  busing  is  an  essential  tool 
to  be  used  by  communities,  either  by  Itself 
or  along  with  other  methods  of  bringing 
about  Integrated  schools.  There  are  many 
other  methods  In  addition  to  busing.  Some- 
times busing  Is  used  by  Itself.  Sometimes  in 
combination  with  other  methods  such  as 
center  schools,  and  this  sort  of  thing,  or 
changing  school  district  lines,  which  is  done 
all  of  the  time  for  other  reasons  as  well. 

Busing  is  a  method,  one  of  the  methods 
of  integrating  schools. 

Chairman  Celler.  Would  you  say  it  It  an 
impcHtant  method? 
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Mrs.  Benson.  Yes,  sir;  we  woiild  say  It  ts 
very  Important,  aad  In  some  communities 
tbe  only  way  In  which  they  can  manage  to 
bring  about  integrated  schools  depending 
on  the  geography  oX  tbe  school. 

ALEXANDER  M.   BICKEL — PROFESSOR  OF  LAW, 
TALE    UNIVERSITY 

In  my  opinion,  the  issue  raised  b\-  House 
Joint  Resolution  620  and  by  most  of  the 
related  measures  that  the  committee  has  be- 
fore It  is  not  busing.  The  Issues,  In  my  judg- 
ment, are  constitutionalism,  and  the  very 
survival  of  the  basic  rule  In  Broun  v.  Hoard 
of  Education. 

If,  as  House  Joint  Resolution  620  would 
seem  to  me  to  require,  race  may  not  be  taken 
Into  account  In  asslgnliig  students  to  par- 
ticular public  schools,  then  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rule  in  the  Brotcn  case  would  be 
rolled  back  to  the  stage  before  tokenism.  It 
is  possible  formally  to  abolish  a  system  of 
segregation  by  simply  wiping  the  laws  that 
enforced  It  off  the  books.  But  If  that  had  been 
all  that  the  Brotcn  decision  demanded,  It 
would  have  been  a  rule  of  constltutlon.il  law 
that  made  nothing  happen,  and  that  ei:ded 
by  mocking  Itself.  For  it  Is  not  possible  to 
uproot  the  settled  practices  of  a  century,  or 
to  counteract  the  altitudes  these  practices 
bespoke,  which  are  still  widely  held,  without 
undertaking  some  reassignment  of  pupils  to 
particular  schools  with  a  view  to  the  racial 
composition  of  the  school  population. 

Moreover,  and  perhaps  most  astonishingly, 
having  regard  to  principles  of  federalism. 
House  Joint  Resolution  620  would  Invoke  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  forbid  voluntary  ac- 
tion by  local  school  boards  aimed  at  alleviat- 
ing co'.idilio.is  of  racial  concentration  in  the 
public  schools.  What  business  is  it  of  ih; 
Federal  Government  so  to  limit  the  authority 
of  local  officials? 


So  a  great  deal  of  the  unpopularity  of 
busing  seems  to  me  Justified.  But  In  some 
areas  busing  is  essential  If  any  desegregation 
at  all  is  to  be  achieved,  and  In  many' areas 
segregation  Itself  was,  of  course,  maintained 
by  busing.  I  would  think  It  wrong,  therefore, 
for  Congress  by  constitutional  amendment 
to  forbid  all  busing,  and  thus  to  hamper  the 
continuing  work  of  desegregation.  Just  as  It 
nears  completion.  And  quite  aside  from  re- 
cent busing  orders,  I  would  think  It  disas- 
trous to  roll  back  the  desegregation  that  has 
been  achieved,  to  undo  the  great  work  of  17 
years,  which  would  be  the  effect  of  the  bulk 
of  the  proposals  now  before  this  committee. 
Nearly  all  of  them  would  provide  In  effect,  as 
I  have  Indicated,  that  the  decision  In  Brou-n 
V.  Board  of  Education,  while  r.ot  necessarily 
to  be  reversed,  is  not  be  enforced. 

I  think,  moreover,  that  it  is  almost  cer- 
tainly beyond  the  wit  of  the  cleverest  drafts- 
man to  write.  In  the  two  or  three  sentences 
which  are  all  the  Constitution  can  possibly 
be  burdened  with,  an  amendment  that  would 
fall  to  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath- 
water, in  the  fashion  I  have  indicated;  an 
amendment  that  would  not.  that  Is  to  say, 
reach  the  catastrophic  result  of  the  radical 
rollback.  For  the  busing  problem  varies  In 
myriad  ways  from  one  community  to  another 
among  the  thousands  of  school  districts  in 
the  country.  A  const  t'.Uional  generalization 
that  treats  it  with  the  necessiry  discrlmin.i- 
tlon  seems  to  me  beyond  the  possibilities  of 
drafting. 

But  even  the  most  carefully  drafted  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  constitute  the 
wrong,  the  very  wrong  way  to  deal  with  bus- 
ing. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Nothing  more  preposterously  out  of  place 
than  busing  has  to  my  knowledge  been  pro- 
posed for  treatment  In  the  Constitution 
since  prohibition  and  Its  repeal.  We  must  not 
set  our  foot  on  the  road  to  trivializing  the 


American  Constitution  by  converting  It  into 
a  code  of  detailed  regulation,  dealing  with 
the  grievances  of  each  passing  day,  after  the 
fashion  of  so  many  State  constitutions,  which 
are  then  amended  semiannually  and  replaced 
in  their  entirety  every  other  decade. 

But  there's  yet  another  reason,  as  impor- 
tant as  any,  why  an  antibtislng  amendment 
would  constitute  a  grave  error.  No  matter 
how  caret uUy  diafted,  and  no  matter  that 
autibusiug  seutimeut  may  come  increa.singly 
to  be  shared  by  blacks,  an  antibuslng  amend- 
ment, preclicly  because  it  deals  with  busing 
as  a  subject  of  constitutional  dimension,  will 
Uievitably  be  read  as  a  repudiation  of  Brcxn 
V.  Board  of  Education  itielf.  The  symbolic 
significance  cf  the  Brown  decision  cinnot  be 
overestimated,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ihe 
symbolic  siguLficauce  of  any  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  consequences  of  that  decision  by 
constitutional  ar^.^ndment.  It  would  not  mat- 
ter what  tiie  precise  l.mguage  if  the  amend- 
ment s.tys  to  the  legally  tramed  mind.  Courts 
that  order  busing  purport  to  be  implementing 
the  Brown  case.  A  t;o;i„tiiut,ijn.U  anicudaient 
that  forbade  bu=ing  would  be  viewed  as  a 
renunciatijn  cf  nrouit. 

We  live  by  symbols,  .salt!  Justice  Hclmes, 
and  the  symbol  that  Congress  would  be 
communicating  to  the  co.intry  would  bj  ;he 
end  of  tlie  sacjnd  recon.^triicti  jn.  a  repiise 
of  the  Compromise  of  1877.  Tlie  action  wjiild 
be  inescapably  symiXJlic.  and  no  amount  of 
analysis  or  resort  to  facts  could  dispel  Its 
shock.  In  my  judgment,  so  to  dash  the  just 
expectations,  previously  raised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  of  millions  of  people  would 
be  an  Inexpiable  act. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Chairman  Celler.  Professor  Blckel,  in  your 

opinion,  what  effect  would  the  provisions 
of  Hoiise  Joint  Resolution  620  have  on 
school  districts  which  are  desegregat- 
ing pursuant  to  court  order  or  on  a  volun- 
tary basis? 

Mr.  BicKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  know 
better  than  I,  that  there  are  ways  to  at- 
tempt to  construe  out  of  It.  I  have  seen 
some  papers  that  others  have  written  that 
attempt  various  constructions  of  It.  As  I 
read  It,  plainly  on  its  face,  with  due  notice 
of  Its  intent,  and  I  think  I  am  in  good  faith 
forced  to  read  it  that  way,  it  says:  What- 
ever you  are  doing  as  of  this  moment  on  the 
basis  of  race,  voluntary  or  pursuant  to  court 
order,  stop. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  know  of  no  desegregation  plan  anywhere, 
voluntary  or  by  court  order,  which  has  gone 
beyond — tokenism  is  too  mild  a  word — 
which  has  gone  beyond  Just  tearing  some 
pages  out  of  a  statute  book,  which  does  not 
assign  children  to  school  by  race  or  which 
doesn't  at  the  very  least  draw  district  lines 
with  regard  to  the  racial  composition  of  the 
student  body.  So  I  would  think  desegrega- 
tion enforcement  would  simply  stop  dead  In 
its  tracks. 

Chairman  Celler.  Not  only  would  It  stop 
desegregation  in  its  tracks  but  you  might 
even  have  the  effect  of  going  further — roll- 
ing back  desegregation  to  where  It  was  be- 
fore the  Brown  decision. 

Mr.  BicKEL.  Certainly.  It  would  be  a  radi- 
cal rollback. 

Chairman  Celler.  So  for  these  17  years,  we 
would  have  labored  for  nothing. 

Mr.  BicKEL.  That  Is  the  way  It  seems,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  don't  speak  for  the  point  of  view 
that  thinks  busing  is  the  be-all  and  the  end- 
all  and  we  ought  to  take  the  schools  and  mix 
them  up.  I  am  noit  of  that  Tlew  and  I  think 
my  public  record  shows  It,  but  I  think  this 
amendment  In  particular  goes  well  beyond 
any  busing  problem  that  would  bother  me. 
It  goes  back  to  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  without  reversing  It,  makes  It 
unenforceable. 


WILLIAM    T.    COLEMAN,     JR. PRESIDENT,     NAACP 

LEGAL    DEFENSE    AND    EDUCATIONAL     FUND,    INC. 

The  above  proposal  (H.J.  Res.  620)  Is  use- 
less. Innocuous,  and  unnecessary  If  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  eliminate  public  schools  where 
pupils  are  assigned  solely  based  upon  their 
race,  creed  or  color;  it  is  pernicious,  harm- 
ful, repressive,  and  would  turn  the  clock  back 
18  years  If  such  proposal  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly overrules  In  whole  or  In  part  Brown  v. 
Boord  of  Education.  347  U.S.  483  (1954).  or 
last  year's  unanimous  affirmance  in  Swann  v. 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education, 
402  U.S.  1  (1971).  For  these  two  decisions, 
as  well  as  other  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  correctly  Inter- 
pret the  14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  (1)  prohibiting 
"Stdte-lmposed  segregation  by  race  In  public 
schools,"  and  (2)  placing  an  affirmative  duty 
on  each  State  to  "take  whatever  steps  may 
be  necessary  to  convert  to  a  unitary  system 
In  which  racial  discrimination  would  be 
eiiminated  root  and  branch." 

*  •  •  *  • 
Mr.  Coleman.  This  legislation,  if  passed  by 

the  requisite  two-thirds  majority  of  each 
House  of  Congress  and  thence  by  three-quar- 
ters of  the  State  legislatures,  will  nullify  the 
beneficial  provisions  of  the  14th  amendment 
to  our  Constitution,  not  only  as  to  public 
education  but  also  with  untoward  effect  In 
other  fields. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  do  not  believe  It  stretches  principles  of 
constitutional  Interpretation  to  say  that,  just 
as  the  courts  have  held  that  an  Individual 
child  has  a  present  and  personal  right  to  at- 
tend a  public  scliool  system  which  in  its  en- 
tirety l3  operated  upon  a  unitary  basis,  so  a 
single  individual  objecting  parent  could,  un- 
der this  amendment,  thwart  the  Implementa- 
tion cf  the  most  modest  stepa  toward  deseg- 
regation on  a  volunt  .ry  basis. 

•  •  •  •  • 

...  to  strip  courts  of  their  power  to  utilize 
busing  as  part  of  a  desegregation  plan  or  to 
make  assignments  with  knowledge  of  the 
race,  creed,  or  color  of  students,  where  to  do 
so  without  such  knowledge  wUl  result  in 
mamtalning  a  racially  dual  school  system, 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake  which  could  hi  one 
fell  swoop  end  the  progress  which  has  thus 
far  been  achieved  toward  quality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Burke  Marshall — (Deputy  Dean,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, on  behalf  of  Common  Cause) 

This  Is  an  Issue  grown  out  of  political  rhe- 
toric, out  of  Infiamed  fear  of  steps  that  have 
not  been  taken  and  never  will  as  far  as  the 
cases  now  on  the  books  are  concerned,  out  of 
Imagined  rather  than  real  threats  to  family 
life  and  family  ties  to  communities.  This  is 
therefore  the  worst  possible  of  atmospheres 
In  which  serious  men  should  seriously  con- 
sider changing  the  Constitution. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  points.  It  seems 
plain  that  whatever  the  Intent  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Lent  and  similar  amendments  ai.d 
however  mlld-soundlng  the  language — "no 
public  school  student  shall,  because  of  his 
T&ce,  creed,  or  color,  be  assigned  to  or  re- 
quired to  attend  a  particular  school" — their 
net  effect  would  be  to  destroy  court  imple- 
mentation of  the  Brown  rule.  The  amend- 
ment on  Its  face  does  not  deal  only  with  tbe 
transportation  of  students — that  Is,  busing; 
It  Is  nothing  less  than  a  resegregatlon 
amendment. 

Thus,  the  amendment  would  not  merely 
end  the  use  of  busing  as  a  means  to  elimi- 
nate dual,  unequal  systems  of  public  schools 
and  halt  deliberate  school  segregation,  al- 
though it  would  do  that.  It  would  also  fore- 
close the  use  of  a  variety  of  techniques 
brought  Into  use  by  skilled  educators 
throughout  the  country  aimed  at  equalizing 
educational  opportunity,  providing  better  use 
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of  school  resovirces,  and  enhancing  educa- 
tional quality  for  all  students  In  their  com- 
munities— voluntary  transfers,  rezonlng,  the 
pairing  of  schools,  magnet  schools,  educa- 
tional parks,  and  the  like. 

And  it  would  force  the  dismantling  of  all 
those  systems  of  school  bi;islng — and  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them — where  the  educa- 
tional climate  has  Improved  substantially  as 
a  result  of  school  Integration  and  student 
performance  has  been  heightened  for  black 
and  white  students  alike. 

Dozens  of  school  systems  all  over  tbe 
country  have  Integrated  their  schools  thor- 
oughly and  successfully.  In  Berkeley,  CaUf., 
the  largest  city  In  the  Nation  to  Integrate  Its 
entire  school  system  voluntarily,  average 
achievement  of  black  students  has  increased 
by  60  percent,  and  white  student  achieve- 
ment Is  still  greater.  Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  has  In- 
stituted a  voluntary  desegregation  program, 
and  Its  superintendent  describes  the  results 
as  "dramatic."  Parents  In  Tulsa,  Okla.,  have 
taken  the  lead  In  Instituting  desegregation 
programs  Involving  transportation  of  their 
children. 

Similar  progress  has  been  made  In  River- 
side and  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Baldwin,  Mich.;  and  In  Project  Concern  In 
Connecticut.  Even  school  districts  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  and  San  Francisco,  the  scene  of  pro- 
tests and  even  violence  over  the  initiation  of 
busing  plans  a  few  months  ago,  are  now  pro- 
ceeding well  enough  that  the  officials  In 
HEW  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
consider  the  programs  In  those  districts  suc- 
cessful. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  South.  It  Is  noteworthy  that 
President  Nixon's  decision  last  August  to  seek 
a  ban  on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  busing 
was  protested  by  school  superintendents 
throughout  the  South — In  Wlnston-Salem 
and  Greenville,  N.C.,  In  Columbia,  S.C.,  In 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  In  Blrmmgham,  Ala.,  and 
In  Jackson,  Miss. — superintendents  who.  In 
effect,  told  the  President  that  they  were  mak- 
ing the  experience  work  and  he  should  leave 
them  alone. 

The  white  business  leaders  of  Jackson,  once 
a  citadel  of  segregationlsm,  have  been  run- 
ning full-page  newspaper  ads  urging  the 
community  to  back  the  local  school  pro- 
gram— ads  which  read  "We  are  sticking  with 
our  public  schools  to  help  make  them  the 
best  In  the  Nation." 

If  the  Lent  amendment  were  to  be  adopted, 
all  of  this  would  end — all  of  It.  And  worse 
than  that,  it  would  compel  a  retreat  from 
what  the  courts  are  concerned  with  under 
Brown — the  development  of  unitary  school 
systems  out  of  the  structure  of  dual 
schools — a  structure  which  has  served 
through  so  much  of  this  country's  history 
not  merely  to  deprive  and  even  destroy  blstck 
children  but  to  Isolate  white  children  and 
dull  their  experiences  as  well. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  basic  point: 
Whether  there  Is  really  any  demonstrated 
need  for  all  tbe  emotional  and  political  at- 
tention being  given  this  matter.  In  my  view, 
the  amendment  we  are  discussing  Is  a  prod- 
uct of  nothing  less  than  a  misreading  and 
misunderstanding  of  the  court  decisions 
which  have  required  busing  and  the  ration- 
ale behind  those  decisions. 

DAVID     SELOEN PRESmENT,     AMERICAN 

FEDERATION    OF  TEACHERS,    AFL^;iO 

.  .  .  We  also  believe  that  to  pass  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  will  Inevitably  lead 
to  a  separate  and  unequal  school  system — a 
separate  and  unequal  school  system  that 
will  begin  the  process  of  apartheid  In 
America. 

The  schools  are  the  last  chance  to  bridge 
the  gap  of  misunderstanding  and  hatred  be- 
tween black  and  white  in  our  society.  Bigotry 
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Is  an  adult  disease.  It  can  continue  to  poison 
our  national  life,  consume  us  all  in  the  proc- 
ess, or  we  can  stand  up  at  this  time  and  say 
we  Intend  to  put  an  end  to  It  once  and  for 
all.  In  large  part,  the  answer  depends  upon 
what  you  gentlemen  decide. 

DR.   MICHAEL  BAKALIS ILLINOIS   SXTPERINTCNO- 

ENT   OF   PT7BUC    INSTRUCTION 

Of  the  roughly  18,000  school  districts  In 
this  country,  school  btislng  for  the  purpose 
of  desegregation  has  taken  place  In  1,445  dis- 
tricts across  the  Nation,  either  under  court 
order  or  under  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Act — In 
other  words.  In  about  8  percent  of  the  school 
districts  In  this  country.  (Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  1972.) 

*  •  •  •  • 

"By  the  deliberate  omission  of  any  specific 
provisions  for  pubUc  education,  the  U.S.  con- 
stitution reserved  the  authority  and  respon- 
siblUty  for  providing  a  common  school  educa- 
tion to  the  State.  Not  even  by  Implication 
does  the  Federal  constitution  treat  this  au- 
thority, and  yet  voices  are  now  raised  In  a 
call  for  repeal  of  a  non-existent  provision.  To 
propose  a  constitutional  amendment  aimed 
at  8%  of  the  school  districts  In  this  country 
Is  the  height  of  over-reaction." 

ROY    WILKINS CHAIRMAN,    LEADERSHIP 

CONFERENCE    ON    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  truth  of  the  busing  controversy,  In  the 
light  of  the  Negro's  history  of  forcible  relega- 
tion to  ghetto  existence.  Is  that  the  op- 
ponents still  want  to  confine  him  to  the  black 
neighborhoods  and  they  still  want  his  chil- 
dren to  have  no  escape  from  Inferior  educa- 
tion. They  are  not  a  bit  concerned  that  op- 
position to  busing  practically  nullifies  the 
Supreme  Court's  unanimous  opinion  In  tbe 
Brown  case  In  1954.  Their  opposition.  If  suc- 
cessful In  this  election  year,  will  also  repeal 
or  nullify  legislation  on  equal  rights. 

Once  a  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  Is  effectively  bypassed,  the  Incessant  ef- 
fort to  make  a  dead  letter  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  and  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  of  1968  will  proceed  with  new  Ingenuity 
and  new  vigor. 

Antibuslng  Is  but  another  way  of  restating 
racial  segregation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  for  tbe  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  busing.  Dr.  Kenneth  B. 
Clark  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  has  well  written  that  It 
would  make  the  Constitution  "an  Instru- 
ment for  the  perpetuation  of  racism  .  .  ." 

EWALD    B.    NTQUIST N.T.    STATE    COMMISSIONER 

OF   EDUCATION 

...  It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  bus  stu- 
dents In  order  to  achieve  school  desegrega- 
tion. About  40  percent  of  all  American  school 
children  ride  buses  to  the  schools  to  which 
they  are  assigned,  and  nearly  50  percent  of 
all  children  In  New  York  State  do  so. 

Transportation  which  will  enhance  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  an  accepted  practice 
across  this  land.  The  portion  of  this  trans- 
portation used  to  bring  about  desegregation 
is  very  small.  Indeed,  It  Is  estimated  that 
about  3  percent  of  pupils  transported  ride 
school  buses  to  achieve  desegregation. 

Neither  Federal  law  nor  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution should  restrict  local  or  State  deci- 
sions regarding  transportation  for  education. 
Well-planned  programs  In  Integrated  settings 
have  produced  better  results  for  children 
than  were  achieved  when  they  were  In  sepa- 
rate schools. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Chairman  Celler.  What  would  be  the  effect 
In  New  York  State  and  In  the  communities 
which  have  undertaken  volimtary  desegrega- 


tion plans  If  the  amendment  became  part  of 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Ntquist.  I  think  we  would  move  back- 
wards toward  a  resegregatlon. 

•  •  «  *  • 
Mr.  McCuLLocH.  If  House  Joint  Resolution 

620  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, do  you  believe  It  would  be  possible  to 
offer  quality  education  equally  to  all  the 
students? 

Mr.  Nyqijtst.  I  do  net  believe  It  would  be 
possible. 

MRS.      ROBERT      E.      WOLF — MEMBER.      BOARD      OF 
EDUCATION    OF   PRINCE    GEORGES   COUNTY,    MD. 

The  field  In  which  you  are  asked  to  legis- 
late has  been  well  plowed  and  disked  this 
year.  However,  the  seed  Congressman  Lent 
and  his  associates  ask  you  to  plant,  like  all 
seed,  looks  Innocent.  These  seed  peddlers 
promise  a  pretty  flower  like  the  poppy.  This 
pretty  flower  however  will  produce  a  poison- 
ous substance;  as  destructive  to  our  body 
politic  and  social  as  heroin.  I  urge  that  you 
reject  their  pretty  seed — and  the  poison  it 
exudes.  I/et  us  plant  those  seeds  that  make  a 
hardy,  strong,  united  America.  Let  us  not 
cultivate  the  fiower  that  poisons  our  minds, 
divides  our  people  and  destroys  our  National 
purpose. 

Not  one  word  In  the  Lent  type  proposals 
deal  with  their  real  purpose.  Congressman 
Lent  says  he  wants  to  give  us:  "relief  from 
these  sweeping  ccurt -ordered  busing  edicts". 
Not  one  word  In  his  proposal  will  (1)  "re- 
turn control  of  education  to  local  school 
boards",  (2)  "preserve  the  neighborhood 
school  system",  (3)  "eliminate  forced  busing 
and  the  threat  of  school  consolidation  to 
achieve  purely  aibltrary  racial  balance  ". 

These  proposals  will,  rather,  take  away 
the  present  authority  of  earh  school  board 
to  manage  its  cwn  affairs.  They  will  foster 
segregated  neighborhoods.  They  will  pro- 
mote arbltrory  racial  imbalance.  They  will 
create  a  National  policy  of  racially  separate 
schools. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  Lent  type  proposals  would  take  away 

every  desegregation  tcol — even  those  the  Ad- 
ministration opted  for  In  Swann. 


NA-nONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  Houpe.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Brown)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  tcday  iptiodu -ing  a  Joint  Resolution 
which  proclaims  the  week  of  October 
8-14.  1972.  as  National  Newspaper  Week, 
and  October  14  as  National  Newspaper 
Carrier  Bay. 

The  new.s  media  in  America,  in  freely 
disseminating  information  and  opinions 
to  the  public.  rei:ircsent  one  of  the  strong- 
est pillars  of  democracy.  Without  the 
free  and  uncensor-'d  reporting  of  news 
and  the  opportunity  to  voice  the  wide 
range  of  vitws  generated  by  our  demo- 
cratic society,  individual  freedom  and 
choice  would  quickly  grind  to  a  halt. 
Information  is  the  lifeblood  of  democ- 
T9JCJ,  and  the  news  media  is  the  heart  of 
this  life  system. 

Newspapers — whether  they  are  the 
mass  circulation  "national"  dailies  or  the 
small  country  weeklies — are  the  bedrock 
of  the  news  media.  They  are  in  every  city 
and  almost  every  village  in  the  Nation. 
They  print  the  news  and  opinions  as  an 
indestructible  record  which  mirrors  so- 
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ciety  itself.  Newspapers  cover  the  broad- 
est spectrum  of  society  without  regard  to 
the  clock  or  the  calendar  that  restrict 
other  forms  of  the  media.  It  is  only  the 
newspaper,  as  every  American  knows  so 
well  each  time  he  or  she  opens  it  up,  that 
has  the  Information  most  likely  needed, 
in  detail  and  in  a  form  which  can  be 
skimmed  through  or  pondered  over— and 
which  will  wait  imtil  the  next  day,  if 
necessary,  for  one  to  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
most  Americans  to  imagine  waking  up 
tomorrow  and  knowing  that  a  newspaper 
would  not  be  available  again.  Think  how 
difficult  it  would  be  for  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  can-y  out  our  responsibilities. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  Con- 
gress take  the  lead  in  initiating  the  proc- 
lamation of  National  Newspaper  Week 
1972.  I  ask  that  this  Joint  Resolution  be 
given  prompt  action. 


REPORT  BY  TASK  FORCE  OP  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  ON  CRIME  AND 
DELINQUENCY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  McKevitt)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  report  which  was  prepared  by  the  Task 
Force  of  the  National  Coimcil  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  and  relates  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Denver. 

Dr.  Albert  Fay  Hill,  a  board  member  of 
the  Colorado  Council  of  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  was 
asked  to  form  an  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force  that  could  undertake  a  research 
project  which  would  include  a  study,  re- 
port, and  recommendations.  The  number 
of  people  who  have  contributed  time  and 
service  to  the  task  force  has  varied  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  study,  but  stabilized 
at  about  12  In  number,  mainly  women. 

This  work  is  neither  the  product  of 
trained  professional  investigators,  nor  is 
it  the  result  of  covert  operations.  The 
methods  employed  in  gathering  data 
were  those  which  are  usual  to  the  aver- 
age student: 

First.  Court  files  and  other  public  rec- 
ords are  reviewed  in  different  parts  of 
Colorado. 

Second.  News  reports  concerning 
topics  and  persons  of  interest  to  this 
study  were  gathered  and  analyzed. 

Third.  Sworn  testimony  in  court  trails 
and  before  legislative  committees  and  the 
reports  of  such  committees  were  utilized. 

Fourth.  The  reports  and  consultants' 
papers  of  the  Organized  Crime  Task 
Force  of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion were  studied. 

Fifth.  More  than  100  interviews  are 
conducted  with  Colorado  police  officers, 
prosecutors,  judges,  court  personnel,  and 
members  of  the  business,  civic,  and  social 
communities. 

Sixth.  Research  libraries  and  the  Colo- 
radio  Historical  Museum  provided  mate- 
rials of  Interest. 

Seventh.  The  offer  of  contributed  time 
in  the  use  of  a  computer  to  collate  our 


data  was  of  particular  help  in  the  early 
stages  of  our  study. 

Their  goal  was  to  accomplish  several 
ends: 

First.  To  undertake  the  most  compre- 
hensive, objective  look  at  organized  crime 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  that  had  ever 
been  imdertaken  by  anyone,  In  or  out  of 
government. 

Second.  To  transform  ourselves  into  a 
body  of  interested  and  educated  citizens, 
knowledgeable  and  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  this  pernicious  form  of  criminal 
activity. 

Third.  To  present  our  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  to  the  of- 
ficials and  the  people  of  Colorado  for 
their  consideration  and  further  action. 

Having  spent  a  number  of  years  in  law 
enforcement,  I  was  extremely  impressed 
with  the  great  amount  of  work  that  went 
into  the  report.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  reports  of  its  kind  on  or- 
ganized crime  which  I  have  seen.  The 
report  is  particularly  noteworthy  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by  citizens 
of  Denver  imder  Dr.  Hill. 

Dr.  Hill  is  rector  of  the  Montview  Bou- 
levard Presbyterian  Church  in  Denver 
and  has  already  received  national  recog- 
nition for  his  efforts  to  curb  the  growing 
crime  rate  in  the  United  States.  He 
should  be  highly  commended  for  not 
only  the  hours  he  gave  this  project  but 
for  his  concern  and  leadership. 

Mr.  Ralph  Salerno,  a  nationally  known 
expert  on  organized  crime,  was  also  of 
great  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report.  He  spent  many  hours  work- 
ing with  the  group  to  organize  the  mate- 
rial, point  the  direction  the  report  should 
take  and  edit  sections  of  the  report.  His 
expertise  and  great  knowledge  enabled 
him  to  guide  the  task  force  in  its  work. 

The  report  is  loaded  with  a  number 
of  specific  facts  and  does  not  "pull  any 
punches."  It  names  people  in  the  com- 
munity who  were  and  are  involved  and 
it  points  out  judicial  decisions  which  were 
held  open  to  criticism  regarding  the  sen- 
tencing of  various  individuals  in  orga- 
nized crime. 

The  report  succinctly  points  out  that 
organized  crime  is  not  a  new  problem  to 
Colorado  or  the  Nation  and  has  been  in 
existence  in  my  State  for  the  last  40 
years. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  report: 

Conclusions 

I.  Organized  crime  Is  the  most  profitable 
business  In  the  State  of  Colorado. 

II.  Syndicate  gambling  Is  the  foundation 
for  organized  crime  In  Colorado.  It  is  the 
largest  volume  money-maker,  fetters  public 
tolerance  and  finances  other  criminal  activi- 
ties. The  people  and  the  money  of  illegal 
gambling  are  connected  to  loansharklng, 
burglary,  hijacking,  fencing,  narcotics,  con 
games  and  crimes  of  violence. 

in.  Organized  crime  has  fiourlshed  In  Colo- 
rado for  more  than  40  years,  unidentified,  un- 
checked, and  unmolested.  There  has  been 
little  sustained  effort  to  combat  organized 
crime  during  this  period,  and  this  Is  true  of 
governors,  attorneys  general,  district  attor- 
neys, sheriffs  and  police  chiefs. 

IV.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  some 
beneficial    change    in   addressing   organized 


crime  In  Colorado  In  the  form  of  legislative 
action  and  the  formation  of  law  enforcement 
units. 

V.  Colorado's  organized  crime  hoodlums 
are  not  the  glamorous,  benevolent  figures 
portrayed  In  the  fiction  of  movies  and  books. 
They  are  cruel,  self-serving,  brazen,  perni- 
cious and  repulsive.  More  than  20  murders  In 
Colorado  can  be  directly  attributed  to  orga- 
nized crime. 

VI.  Paradoxically,  the  public  is  both  the 
victim  and  the  supporter  of  organized  crime, 
by  active  participation  in  or  passive  accept- 
ance of  its  activities.  In  some  parts  of  this 
state  the  community  attitude  of  tolerance  en- 
courages the  growth  of  organized  crime. 

VII.  Organized  crime  has  followed  a  classic 
national  pattern  of  movement  beyond  Illegal 
activities  to  legitimate  areas  of  business 
where  Its  effect  can  be  observed  and  felt. 

vni.  Organized  crime  in  Colorado  Is  con- 
nected to  organized  crime  groups  all  over 
the  United  States.  Including  the  Mafia  or 
Cosa  Nostra. 

IX.  Narcotics  and  prostitution  in  Colorado 
are  operated  by  diverse  organized  criminal 
groups  and  not  dominated  by  any  one. 

X.  The  courts  In  Colorado  have  not  been 
particularly  effective  In  combating  organized 
crime.  Sentencing  patterns  often  reflects 
naivete,  at  best,  and  dereliction  at  worst,  al- 
though there  are  refreshing  exceptions  to 
this  general  pattern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  the  content  of 
this  report  extremely  interesting  and 
worth  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
add  that  it  is  available  in  my  office  for 
your  Inspection. 

It  is  the  first  report  of  its  kind  in  the 
country  to  be  conducted  by  a  citizen 
group.  I  certainly  commend  them  for 
their  great  contribution. 


HIJACKING  SPEECH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  this  measure,  to  provide  for 
the  suspension  of  air  transportation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  in  cases  of  international  air- 
craft hijacking. 

The  crisis  in  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national air  transportation  is  well  known 
to  every  citizen.  Daily  we  witness  ac- 
counts In  radio,  television,  and  newspa- 
pers of  the  current  progress  of  the  "hi- 
jacking of  the  day."  One  might  even  say 
that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  our 
most  avid  spectator  sports. 

Yet  we  obviously  cannot  afford  to  treat 
this  subject  lightly.  The  splraling  costs  of 
hijacking,  measured  not  only  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  In  the  far  more 
precious  terms  of  human  deaths  and  in- 
juries, are  more  than  we  can  tolerate. 

Air  service  is  constantly  disrupted. 
Would-be  passengers  are  becoming  leery 
of  air  travel.  We  have  even  witnessed  the 
disastrous  effects  of  an  international  pi- 
lot's strike  to  protest  the  inaction  of  the 
world's  governments. 

During  the  19 -month  period  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971,  to  July  31  of  this  year  there 
have  been  58  hijackings.  This  is  better 
than  one  every  10  days  or  over  36  per 
year.  As  of  August  1,  the  total  ransom 
outstanding  is  $6,503,000.  Furthermore, 
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there  have  already  been  more  hijackings 
in  the  first  7  months  of  1972  than  in  all 
of  last  year.  How  many  more  times  must 
we  be  forced  to  witness  incidents  such 
as  that  which  occurred  this  past  Tues- 
day, August  1?  A  Delta  Airlines' flight 
out  of  Detroit,  bound  for  Miami,  was  hi- 
jacked Eind  forced  to  fly  to  Algeria,  after 
the  hijackei-s  had  first  stopped  in  Boston 
to  extort  a  million  doUars  in  ransom. 
Even  more  tragically,  there  have  been 
five  fatalities  and  11  serious  injuries  to 
innocent  American  civilians  as  a  result 
of  hijacking  episodes. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  act,  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  manner,  to  curtail  any 
further  such  incidents.  This  bill  will  per- 
mit the  President  to  suspend  air  trans- 
portation between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  country  when  a  hijaclung 
has  occurred  and  where  that  country  has 
either  failed  to  return  the  hijacker  to 
the  United  States  within  30  days,  or 
failed  to  return  the  passengers,  crew,  air- 
craft, and  any  extorted  ransom  moneys 
within  5  days.  This  suspension  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  the  President  deter- 
mines that  the  resumption  of  air  traffic 
will  not  endanger  the  safety  of  any  air- 
craft or  its  passengers,  crew,  and  cargo. 

In  conjunction  with  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  also  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution, expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  an  international 
conference  on  air  piracy.  It  calls  on  the 
President  to  take  such  steps  as  necessary 
to  convene  a  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  new  and  improved  inter- 
national policies  and  procedures  designed 
to  facilitate  the  apprehension  and  pun- 
ishment of  hijackers,  as  well  as  assure 
the  safety  of  aircraft,  passengers,  and 
crews.  It  is  further  hoped  that  the  con- 
ference will  consider  specific  measures 
directed  against  international  aircraft 
hijacking  which  should  at  least  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  sanctions  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  which  is  companion  to 
this  resolution. 

The  purpose  of  these  measures  is  evi- 
dent. The  suspension  of  air  traffic  will 
invoke  economic  pressure  on  foreign 
countries  to  refrain  from  aiding  or  abet- 
ting international  air  hijackers.  If, 
through  the  aegis  of  an  international 
conference,  we  can  induce  other  govern- 
ments to  enact  similar  sanctions,  then  a 
great  step  will  have  been  made  toward 
curbing  the  dangerous  spread  of  hijack- 
ing. 

We  of  the  Congress  are  extremely 
familiar  with  the  expression  "power  of 
the  purse"  and  all  that  it  implies.  If  the 
responsible  countries  of  the  world  join 
ranks  in  the  cause  of  eliminating  hijack- 
ing, and  exercise  their  cimiulatlve  pow- 
ers, then  those  countries  who  currently 
harbor  these  international  fugitives  will 
have  to  contend  with  pressures  which  are 
far  more  substantial  than  the  somewhat 
ephemeral  force  of  world  opinion.  The 
first  step  in  this  process,  of  course.  Is 
for  our  body  to  resoundingly  endorse  the 
bill  and  resolution  which  have  been  in- 
troduced today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 


to  support  this  bill  and  the  attendant 
resolution: 

A  Bn.L  To  PRovroE  roR  the  Suspension  op  Aib 
Transportation     Between     the     United 
States  and  Foreign  Cottntries  in  Cases  of 
International    AmcRAn    Hijacking 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  title  XI 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U£.C. 
1501-1512)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"SUSPENSION  OF  AIR  TRANSPORTATION   IN  CASES 
OF    INTERNATIONAL    AIRCRAFT    HIJACKING 

"Sec.  1113.  In  any  case  In  which  an  air- 
craft registered  In  the  United  States  Is 
operating  In  Interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign 
air  transportation  and  is  hijacked  to  a  for- 
eign country  and  the  President  determines 
that  such  foreign  country — 

"(1)  has  wlUfully  failed  to  return  the  hi- 
jacker to  the  country  In  which  the  hijack- 
ing originated  within  thirty  days;  or 

"(2)  has  failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
assure  the  safety  of  the  hijacked  aircraft, 
together  with  its  passengers  and  crew,  and 
provide  for  their  safe  return  to  the  country 
from  which  the  flight  originated  within  five 
days;  or 

"(3)  has  willfully  failed  to  return  all  funds 
or  other  valuable  items  extorted  by  the  hi- 
jacker wlthtn  five  days; 
the  President  shall  suspend  all  air  trans- 
portation to  such  foreign  country  by  any 
aircraft  registered  under  this  Act  and  shall 
suspend  all  air  transportation  to  the  United 
States  by  any  aircraft  registered  in  such  for- 
eign country.  Such  suspension  shall  continue 
until  the  President  determines  that  the  re- 
sumption of  air  transportation  suspended  un- 
der this  section  will  not  result  in  danger  to 
the  safety  of  any  aircraft  operating  In  Inter- 
stale,  overseas,  or  foreign  air  transportation 
(including  its  passengers,  crew,  and  cargo).". 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under  the 
center  heading  "TITLE  XI— MISCELLANE- 
OUS "  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"Sec.  1113.  Suspension  of  certain  air  trans- 
portation In  cases  of  Interna- 
tional aircraft  hijacking.". 

Concurrent  Resolution  Expressing  the 
Sense  of  the  Congress  Wtth  Respect  to 
AN  International  Conference  on  Air  Pi- 
racy 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  call 
for  an  Immediate  international  conference  on 
air  piracy  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new 
and  Improved  International  policies  and  pro- 
cedures designed  to  facilitate  the  apprehen- 
sion and  punishment  of  Individuals  guilty  of 
International  aircraft  hijacking  and  to  ass\ire 
the  prompt  and  safe  return  of  the  aircraft, 
together  with  Its  passengers  and  crew. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  take  such 
steps  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  assure  that  tha 
International  conference  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  concurrent  resolution  wUl 
consider  specific  measures  directed  against 
international  aircraft  hijacking,  which  meas- 
ures should  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  a  requirement  that  any  Individual 
guUty  of  International  aircraft  hijacking 
must  be  returned  to  the  country  In  which 
the  hijacking  originated  within  thirty  days; 

(2)  requirements  that  each  country  must 
take  adequate  steps  to  assure  the  safety  of 
the  hijacked  aircraft,  together  with  its  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  and  provide  for  their  safe 


return  to  the  country  from  which  the  flight 
originated  within  five  days;  and 

(3)  appropriate  provisions  requiring  that 
all  funds  or  other  valuable  Items  extorted  by 
the  hijacker  must  be  returned  together  with 
the  hijacked  aircraft.  Its  passengers  and  crew. 


POLICE   MANPOWER    ACT 
REINTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Police  Manpower  Act 
of  1972  with  18  cosponsors. 

The  Police  Manpower  Act,  which  was 
originally  introduced  on  Jime  12,  would 
authorize  $2  billion  per  year  for  6  years 
to  underwrite  the  costs  of  recruitment, 
training,  and  salary  for  140.000  addi- 
tional policemen.  This  Federal  assist- 
ance would  be  distributed  on  a  commu- 
nity by  community  basis,  in  accordance 
with  the  findings  of  comprehensive 
analyses  of  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  individual  communities.  The  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  provide  for  a  nation- 
wide increase  of  approximately  40  per- 
cent in  the  manpower  of  our  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

There  is  no  area  in  which  the  Nixon 
administration's  record  is  any  weaker 
than  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  provision  of  public  safety.  We  have 
seen  Federal  anticrlme  expenditures  soar 
to  an  estimated  $2.3  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Yet.  according  to  the 
FBI's  Indices,  since  President  Nixon's 
inauguration  crime  has  risen  by  an  in- 
credible 30  percent.  Thus,  the  same  citi- 
zens who  must  bear  the  burden  of  crime 
have  seen  increasingly  large  sums  of 
their  tax  dollars  wasted  on  misguided  ef- 
forts that  have  had  little  or  no  impact 
on  the  level  and  incidence  of  criminal 
activity.  In  short,  the  present  anticrlme 
program  is  a  continuing  boondoggle  of 
significant  proportions  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  squandering  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  on  gimmickery  and 
unnecessary  equipment. 

A  whole  new  philosophy  for  the  Fed- 
eral effort  to  combat  crime  is  needed. 
The  "war  on  crime"  has  failed  for  the 
simple  reason  that  much  of  the  money 
is  being  spent  for  the  wrong  things.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
spend  its  anticrlme  funds  much  more 
wisely  by  increasing  police  presence  in 
high  crime  areas  than  by  buying,  say. 
fancy  riot  control  gadgetry  which  may 
never  be  used.  The  whole  thrust  of  the 
Police  Manpower  Act  is  to  spend  the 
money  where  it  is  needed,  and  to  spend 
the  money  on  the  one  variable  which  has 
demonstrated  a  very  high  Impact  on 
criminal  activity:  the  patrolman  on  his 
beat. 

This  proposal  does  not  denigrate  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
entire  criminal  justice  system,  nor  does 
it  deny  the  urgent  need  for  far-reach- 
ing socio-economic  reforms  to  attack  the 
problems  which  breed  crime.  Obviously, 
increasing  the  number  of  police  Is  not 
the  sole  answer  to  the  short-run  prob- 
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lems  of  crime,  but  it  is  the  place  to  begin. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  support 
this  argument,  and  I  have  been  gratified 
by  the  enthusiastic  response  from  police 
chiefs  throughout  the  country.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  collesigues  some  of  their 
comments  on  the  Police  Manpower 
Act: 

"I  applaud  your  action  In  Introducing  the 
Police  Manpower  Act  of  1972  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  enthusiastically 
endorse  your  opinion  that  Increased  police 
manpower  Is  essential  for  the  prevention 
or  reduction  of  crime,  particularly  street 
crimes  .  .  .  the  Increased  manpower  that 
would  be  provided  by  your  measure  Is  obvi- 
ously only  one  of  the  major  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  any  participating  commu- 
nlty.  I  view  the  planning  studies  to  be  con- 
ducted by  qualified  analysts  as  another  major 
contribution  afforded  by  the  Act." — Colonel 
Walter  A.  McQueeney,  Chief  of  Police,  City 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

"I  fervently  congratulate  your  efforts  to 
upgrade  law  enforcement  In  Its  most  criti- 
cally needed  area — an  area  which  has  been 
virtually  Ignored  by  the  laws  regulating  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion."— J.  Lawrence  Riley,  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  Public  Safety,  City  of 
Port  Wayne,  Indiana. 

"The  proposal  you  submitted  for  legisla- 
tion (HR  13441)  "Police  Manpower  Act  of 
1972"  Is  the  proper  approach  for  short-range 
crime  reduction  with  Immediate  results.  The 
shortage  of  personnel  and  the  Increased 
demand  for  police  services  has  drastically 
reduced  law  enforcement's  ability  to  cope 
with  an  ever-Increasing  crime  rate" — H.  E. 
Brltton.  Chief  of  Police,  City  of  Fresno,  Cali- 
fornia. 

"The  other  branches  of  our  criminal  Justice 
system  (courts,  corrections)  will  also  need 
Improvement  but  there  la  no  question  that 
police  departments  must  be  substantially 
Increased  to  cope  with  our  crime  problem." — 
Michael  D.  Roy.  Chief  of  Police,  City  of  Eliz- 
abeth, New  Jersey. 

"We  would  agree  that  the  most  effective 
method  of  reducing  crime  in  the  streets  is  by 
placing  more  policemen  in  those  streets  .  .  . 
we  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  (221) 
sworn  police  personnel  or  the  Warren  Police 
Department  support  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion."— Mllford  S.  OUUam,  Commissioner  of 
Police.  City  of  Warren,  Michigan. 

"I  am  in  total  agreement  that  It  Is  time 
that  federal  funds  be  used  for  additional 
manpower  in  police  agencies.  There  Is  a  defi- 
nite correlation  between  the  size  of  the  police 
department  in  manpower  and  the  Increase  or 
decrease  of  crime  as  a  resvUt." — Colonel  Edgar 
Paul.  Chief  of  Police.  City  of  Louisville.  Ken- 
lucky. 

"As  police  administrator  I  am  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  having  more  federal  resources 
allocated  nationwide  to  the  short-term  and 
immediate  needs  of  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  proposed  plan,  if  it  can  be  im- 
plemented as  intended,  should  provide  the 
means  of  reducing  crime  In  many  cities  which 
have  very  high,  and  rapidly  Increasing,  crime 
rates  and  which  are  In  severe  fiscal  difficul- 
ties. Unfortunately,  the  two  conditions  seem 
to  coexist." — John  P.  Howard.  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, Wauv/atosa,  Wisconsin. 

"Your  Police  Manpower  Act  of  1972  (HJl. 
15441)  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  In  the  true 
understanding  of  the  crime  problem  and  your 
no  nonsense  solution  to  same." — ^Myron  R. 
RatkowsU.  Chief  of  Police.  Oreendaie.  Wis- 
consin. 

"It  is  a  tremendous  concept  ...  I  cer- 
tainly believe  the  federal  government  should 
do  everything  they  can  to  assist  local  law 
enforcement.  It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure that  I  note  that  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  is  making  serious  efforts  to 
assist  in  local  problems." — Richard  A.  An- 
dersen, Chief  of  Police,  City  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

"I  have  wondered  for  some  time  why  the 
Congress  did  not  approach  the  crime  prob- 
lem and  the  police  manpower  problem  more 
realistically,  and  your  H.R.  15441  finally  ap- 
proaches both  of  these  problems  in  a  very 
practical  manner." — C.  J.  Staylor.  Chief  of 
Police,  City  of  Norfolk.  Virginia. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  Is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  this 
week  we  will  be  taking  up  a  bill  dealing 
with  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial an  important  event  for  America  and 
we  all  look  to  1976  with  great  hope. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  Larry  Spinelli, 
who  is  presently  a  student  at  Drew  Uni- 
versity, is  very  concerned  about  the  bi- 
centennial and  expressed  his  concern  to 
me.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Spinelll's  letter  as  an  ex- 
pression of  interest  and  concern  by  a 
young  American. 

The  following  is  a  text  of  the  letter: 
August  2,  1972. 

Oeab  Congressman  Rodino.  In  1976  the 
United  States  will  proudly  celebrate  Its  200th 
birthday.  It  Is  an  event  that  could  be  used  to 
strengfthen  and  unify  America.  It  is  an  event 
that  could  help  to  spotlight  the  problems 
facing  America  and  to  Initiate  the  efforts 
needed  to  solve  these  problems.  The  Bicen- 
tennial could  be  used  as  a  focal  point  to 
bring  together  young  and  old.  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white. 

All  this  Is  possible,  but  it  is  not  what  now 
exists.  Instead,  we  see  1976  moving  closer 
and  constructive  activity  at  a  minimum.  The 
Commission  which  is  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating the  Bicentennial,  the  American  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  is  currently  surrounded 
by  doubt  and  controversy. 

Rep.  Fred  Schwengel,  President  of  the  VS. 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  stated  that  "the 
present  Bicentennial  leadership  Is  woefully 
Inadequate  and  doesn't  really  understand 
what  It  should  do,  nor  have  they  developed 
a  program  that  will  make  a  very  significant 
contribution."  The  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee has  expressed  the  feeling  that  the 
ARBC  Is  a  "haven  for  Nixon  cronies."  and 
Senator  Charles  Mathlas.  the  person  largely 
responsible  for  legislation  creating  the  Com- 
mission, stated  "the  fact  remains  that  the 
Bicentennial  is  upon  us  and  the  Commission 
has,  thus  far.  come  forth  with  nothing — no 
plan,  no  program — capable  of  genuinely 
arousing  and  Involving  the  entire  nation  In 
the  celebration  of  Its  200th  anniversary." 

This  Bicentennial  celebration,  that  could 
have  worked  to  unify  and  bring  together  the 
many  segments  of  American  society,  has  in- 
stead led  to  further  divisions.  A  twenty-flve 
member  youth  conference,  which  was  to  serve 
as  ARBC's  Youth  Advisory  Commission,  re- 
signed en  masse  last  summer  In  protest  of 
Bicentennial  Inactivity  and  the  ARBC's  lack 
of  representation  of  all  groups  In  America.  A 
group  In  Cleveland  has  formed  the  Afro- 
American  Bicentennial  Corporation  because 
of  the  lack  of  activity  by  the  ARBC  In  regard 
to  black  America.  Thus  far,  the  Bicentennial 
has  led  to  deeper  division  rather  than  creat- 
ing more  unity. 

My  generation  will  reap  most  of  the  bene- 


fits of  a  successful  Bicentennial.  Most  of  ua 
wUl  not  be  around  In  2076  to  be  given  a 
second  chance.  The  Bicentennial  is  a  time 
to  create  a  renewed  Interest  In  the  past,  to 
InstlU  In  people  a  respect  and  deep  concern 
for  our  heritage.  The  200th  birthday  of  Amer- 
ica Is  a  time  for  reevaluating  the  America 
of  today,  to  focus  attention  on  our  problems 
and  fraUtles  that  so  desperately  need  our 
attention.  It  is  also  a  time  to  look  ahead  and 
plan  the  best  future  for  aU  Americana. 

I  Implore  Congress,  as  representatives  of 
the  i>eople,  not  to  let  America  down.  I  hope 
that  they  will  evaluate  the  ARBC  and  aU  the 
Bicentennial  programs  to  make  certain  that 
they  are  relevant  and  effective.  Congress 
must  insure  that  1976  is  a  date  that  will  long 
be  remembered  as  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  many  problems  that  are  evident  today. 

The  Bicentennial  must  give  hope  to  the 
generations  of  today  and  promise  to  the  gen- 
erations of  tomorrow. 
Sincerely, 

IiARHT  Spinelli. 


EFFORTS  TO  BLOCK  AID  TO  THAI- 
LAND EXCEPT  THAT  CONNECTED 
TO  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  will  begin  debate  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972.  As  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  the  bill  contains  a 
suspension  of  aid  provision  to  Thailand 
because  of  its  major  role  in  the  heroin 
traffic  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  fact  that  this  provision  is  a  part 
of  the  bill  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to 
the  great  sense  of  urgency  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  attach  to  stopping  the 
flow  of  heroin  into  our  country.  Congres- 
sional pressure  both  on  the  administra- 
tion and  on  the  Thailand  Government 
has  had  a  very  positive  effect.  The  execu- 
tive has,  in  the  past  few  months,  geared 
up  an  increasingly  effective  antinarcotlcs 
program.  Seizures  in  Thailand  are  run- 
ning well  ahead  of  last  year's  miniscule 
totals  of  645  pounds  of  opium  and  97 
pounds  of  heroin. 

However,  only  a  start  has  been  made. 
The  adoption  of  this  part  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  will  serve  notice  on  other  na- 
tions that  the  United  States  considers 
the  halting  of  drug  traffic  to  be  its  No.  1 
priority.  The  Thai  Government,  with 
continued  U.S.  antinarcotlcs  assistance, 
will,  I  feel  sure.  Improve  on  Its  records 
of  arrests  and  seizures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  in  no  way 
ties  the  President's  hands.  He  may  re- 
sume the  aid  programs  whenever  he  feels 
that  Thailand  h£is  taken  positive  steps 
to  prevent  their  country  from  being  used, 
as  it  Is  now,  as  a  conduit  for  opium  traf- 
fic. I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  adopt 
this  provision  so  that  it  can,  in  fact, 
strengthen  the  President's  position  by 
showing  a  united  determination  by  both 
branches  to  curtail  drug  traffic. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  am  list- 
ing the  names  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  endorsed  the  original 
resolution  to  halt  aid  to  Thailand.  I  am 
also  including  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  this  measure.  I  share  Its  view  and 
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hope  that  a  prompt  restoration  of  aid 
will  follow  the  anticipated  positive  action 
on  this  problem. 

The  list  and  report  follows: 
Thailand 

New  subsection  e20(z)  prohibits  the  fur- 
nishing of  assistance,  other  than  that  whl^ 
Is  related  to  International  narcotics  control, 
to  Thailand.  This  restriction,  which  also  ap- 
plies to  sales  of  military  equipment  and  of 
agricultural  commodities,  may  be  waived 
when  the  President  determines  that  the 
Oovemment  of  Thailand  has  taken  adequate 
steps  to  prevent  the  Illegal  production  of  and 
traffic  In  narcotics. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  Thailand 
Is  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States  and 
that  It  provides  Important  base  facilities  for 
U.S.  forces  engaged  In  the  Vietnam  war.  It 
Is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  problem 
of  drug  addiction  In  the  United  States  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions  and  every  ef- 
fort must  be  taken  to  stop  the  illegal  inter- 
national traffic  in  narcotics,  pa^cularly 
heroin. 

Thailand  Is  both  a  source  and  conduit  for 
opium  and  its  derivatives:  morphine  and 
heroin.  Quantities  of  these  narcotics  have 
been  smuggled  Into  South  Vietnam  and  Bold 
to  U.S.  forces  In  that  country.  An  Increasing 
amount  Is  also  being  smuggled  Into  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Turkey  has  agreed  to  discon- 
tinue the  growing  of  popples  In  that  country, 
there  Is  the  danger  that  the  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  will  replace  those  of  the 
Middle  East  as  the  primary  source  of  heroin 
for  the  United  States. 

The  committee  Is  hopeful  that  the  Thai 
Government  will  take  the  strong  and  positive 
action  required  to  stop  the  Illegal  produc- 
tion of  and  traffic  In  narcotics  and  that  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  President  to  exercise  the 
waiver  authority  contained  In  this  section. 

List  of  Membeks  Endobsing  Resolution 

Abourezk,  Abzug,  Addabbo,  Aspin,  Barrett, 
Biaggl,  Bingham,  Brasco,  Burke  of  Mass. 

Burton,  Byrne,  Carey,  Clay,  Conyers.  Del- 
luzns,  Denholm,  Dent.  Derwinskl.  Donohue. 

Drlnan.  Dow,  Ellberg,  Harrington.  Haw- 
kins, Hechler,  Helstoskl,  Howard,  Kasten- 
meier. 

Koch,  Bennett,  Mikva,  Mink,  MltcheU,  Mix, 
Obey,  O'Nem,  Patten,  PodeU. 

Puclnskl,  Rangel,  Rees,  Roe,  Rosenthal, 
Rostenkowakl,  Roybal,  James  V.  Stanton, 
Stokes,  Tlernan. 

Yates,  Yatron,  Karth,  Daniels  of  N.J.,  Moss, 
Van  Deerlln,  Chlsholm,  Madden,  St  Germain, 
Link. 

Pepper,  Delsmey,  CoUlns  of  III.,  Ryan,  Klu- 
czynski,  Dlggs,  Green  of  Penna,.  Vanlk,  Han- 
ley,  Annunzlo,  Nedzl. 

Sarbanes,  Terry,  Alexander,  Selberllng, 
Scheuer,  Hicks,  Danlelson.  Anderson  of  Tenn., 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Wolff,  Murphy. 


NORTHEAST  TRANSPORTATION 
AUTHORITY 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  continued  Federal  nursing 
of  a  private  corporation,  the  Peim  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Co.  The  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  was 
asked  in  the  spring  of  1969  to  bail  out  a 
railroad  operated  by  officers,  15  of  whom 
had  recently  sold  about  70  percent  of 


stock  they  owned  at  the  time  of  the  mer- 
ger of  New  York  Central  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Itoilroads.  As  the  SEC  has  now 
reported  in  its  800-page  report  dated 
August  3: 

These  officers  had  apparent  access  to  in- 
formation concerning  the  state  of  Penn  Cen- 
trals' assets,  which  was  reaching  the  public 
only  with  a  serious  amount  of  distortion. 

Federal  law,  of  course,  prohibits  stock 
sales  by  corporate  officers  based  on  inside 
information  that  is  not  available  to  the 
public. 

Before  the  bankruptcy  occurred,  we  on 
the  committee  were  asked  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  and  urged  by  the 
administration  to  guarantee  a  $200  mil- 
lion loan  to  the  corporation,  to  be  con- 
trolled by  corporate  officers — without,  of 
course,  court  control  under  bankruptcy 
or  reorganization.  I  actively  opposed  this 
and  the  committee  did  not  approve. 

Later  that  year,  however — and  after 
reorganization — we  did  extend  a  $125 
million  loan  guaraoitee  to  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Co. 

Now  the  report  of  the  trustees  in  bank- 
ruptcy, dated  February  15,  1972,  takes 
the  position  that  any  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  organizing  the  railroad  as  a  pri- 
vate corporation  must  be  accompanied 
by  abandonment  of  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  its  roads  and  large  reductions  in 
its  work  force,  and,  as  late  as  July  1, 
1972,  the  trustees'  interim  rep)ort  indi- 
cates that  tiiey  are  developing  for  inclu- 
sion in  their  October  report  to  the  court 
a  range  of  alternatives  to  a  conventional 
earnings-based  reorganization. 

I  supported  the  $125  million  loan  guar- 
antee upon  the  basis  that  such  money 
piunped  into  a  reorganized  railroad 
would  restore  it  to  a  viable  position  as  a 
conventional  earnings-based  corporation. 
David  C.  Bevan,  the  former  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  Penn  Central  Co.,  said 
on  August  6,  1969,  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  that  when  divi- 
dends were  paid  in  1969  "I  was  still  com- 
pletely confident  we  were  going  to  come 
through."  Now  it  is  disclosed  in  the  SBC's 
report  that  as  the  price  of  Penn  Central 
stock  declined,  Bevan  sold  15,000  shares 
of  Penn  Central  stock  in  the  first  half 
of  1969  at  prices  ranging  between  $80 
and  $66,  paying  off  a  $680,000  stock  op- 
tion loan  and  managing  to  keep  his  per- 
sonal fortune  intact. 

In  1971  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  issued  a  report  in  which 
they  indicated  that  the  same  Mr.  Bevan 
"manipulated  the  financisd  resources,  the 
assets  and  the  credit"  of  the  corporation 
for  the  benefit  of  Penphil  Co.,  an  Invest- 
ment club  established  In  1962  whose 
members  consisted  mainly  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral officials  and  their  associates. 

It  now  appears  that  we  were  sold  a  bill 
of  goods  as  massive  as  was  our  loan  guar- 
antee. Penn  Central's  assurances  of  re- 
turning to  a  conventional  earnings- 
based  corporate  operation  was  as  fanciful 
as  Sevan's  "confidence"  that  the  railroad 
"was  going  to  come  through." 

I  do  not  believe  the  railroad  is  ever  go- 
ing to  come  through  under  this  private 
management.  Yet,  I  feel  thai  it  Is  of  ut- 


most Importance  that  the  railroad  oper- 
ations in  the  Northeast  be  continued  not 
for  the  prime  objective  of  profitmalung 
but  to  provide  the  public  with  necessary 
and  safe  railroad  transportation  service. 
Of  coiu-se,  it  would  be  an  utter  anomaly 
if  standards  of  railroad  operations  in  this 
area  undercut  the  nationwide  standards 
with  respect  to  safety  rules,  working  con- 
ditions, rates  of  pay,  and  general  condi- 
tions of  service.  It  is  the  genius  of  our 
economic  system  that,  in  a  competitive 
profit  and  loss  economy,  deficit  ridden 
enterprises  must  eventually  face  a  day 
of  reckoning.  Penn  Central  has  been 
postponing  such  a  day  for  almost  5  years. 
The  time  has  come  for  this  day  of 
reckoning. 

The  bill  I  introduced  today  simply  pro- 
vides that  at  such  time  as  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  Penn 
Central  achieving  a  traditlcHial  income- 
based  reorganization  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  such  will  trigger  the  ac- 
quisition of  Penn  Central  by  a  Federal 
corporation.  The  Federal  corporation,  to 
be  known  as  the  Northeast  Transporta- 
tion Authority,  would  be  authorized  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  railroad  with 
the  prime  objective  of  providing  the  pub- 
lic with  safe,  useful  railroad  transporta- 
tion service  imder  those  standard  condi- 
tions of  employee  working  conditions  and 
pay  as  prevail  in  the  railroad  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

I  offer  this  bill  because  all  of  the 
standard  arguments  in  support  of  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  fail  in  a  situation 
where  no  risk  remains  except  to  the  pub- 
lic. Though  it  is  true  that  the  top  officers 
who  were  guilty  of  violating  SEC  regula- 
tions have  been  removed  from  control, 
seccwid  rung  officers  trained  by  them,  still 
nm  the  railroad.  Also,  Under  such  man- 
agement, it  now  becomes  apparent  that 
Penn  Central  is  not  being  maintained  as 
a  profltmaking  corporation  in  a  free  en- 
terprise system  and  will  never  be  without 
adopting  standards  which  are  below  that 
of  railroads  throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  necessary  not  to  shut  down  this 
system  which  could  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
national  production  by  3  percent  and 
raise  unemployment  by  60  percent.  If  we 
are  to  continue  its  operations  by  further 
loan  guarantees,  the  railroad  should  be 
operated  wholly  as  a  service  system.  The 
alternative  which  seems  to  be  proposed 
by  the  trustees  is  another  kind  of  sub- 
sidy: further  reduction  of  services,  cur- 
tailments in  the  manning  of  the  rail- 
roads necessary  for  safety  and  reasonable 
working  conditions,  and  the  effective  ero- 
sion of  the  collective  bargaining  position 
of  the  workers. 

I  think  my  bill  is  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive. It  would  be  a  means  of  maintaining 
and  improving  services  in  the  Northeast 
and  of  maintaining  reasonable  standards 
of  wages  and  working  conditions.  It  is 
not  intended  as  a  step  toward  nationali- 
zation of  railroads  but  would  afford  a 
yau-dstick  for  railroad  operations  very 
similar  to  public  power  programs  like 
TVA,  which  have  certainly  not  ousted 
private  production  of  electric  power. 
Such  a  public  corporation  also  has  prece- 
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dent  in  Comsat  and  Amtrak.  I  recom- 
mend it  as  a  pnadent  means  of  protect- 
ing a  very  large  Federal  commitment 
and  of  guaranteeing  an  intact  system  of 
railroad  services  in  the  Northeast. 


NATIONAL  LAND  POLICY.  PLANNING. 
AND  MANAGEMENT  ACT  OP  1972 

•  Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  H.R.  7211.  as  amended, 
is  being  filed  today. 

This  legislation,  identified  as  the  Na- 
tional Land  Policy,  Planning,  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972.  is  clearly  one  of  the 
most  significant  matters  of  truly  nation- 
al importance  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  commend  the  report  to  the 
careful  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

As  is  customary  when  a  bill  is  amended 
by  the  substitution  of  entirely  new  lan- 
guage below  the  enacting  clause,  the 
report  contains  the  text  of  the  bill  in  its 
amended  form.  Since  the  report  is  being 
filed  only  today,  it  is  only  at  this  time 
that  the  full  text  of  the  bUl  as  devel- 
oped by  the  committee  is  made  available 
to  the  Members,  and  through  them  to 
the  public,  together  with  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  explaining  what  the 
committee  has  in  mind  in  recommend- 
ing this  legislation  to  you. 

I  emphasize  this  because  I  know  some 
Members  have  received  mail  wherein  the 
writers  have  indicated  they  are  familiar 
with  the  bill.  Some  of  them  proceed  to 
misrepresent  its  provisions  and  urge 
upon  Members  some  of  the  most  strained 
interpretations  of  statutory  language 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed.  After  some 
24  vears  membership  in  this  body,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  know  the  contents  of  a  piece 
of  legislation  as  complex  as  this  is  imtil  it 
is  put  into  its  final  form.  Only  then  can 
it  be  studied  along  with  the  committee 
report  so  that  consideration  may  be 
given  to  all  of  its  integrated  and  re- 
lated provisions.  I  say  this  even  though 
our  full  committee  markup  sessions  are 
open  to  the  public— and  there  were  six 
such  sessions  in  this  case — and  there  has 
certainly  been  no  effort  to  keep  any  stage 
of  the  development  of  this  bill  a  secret. 
H.R.  7211,  as  amended,  may  perhaps 
best  be  described  as  an  omnibus  or  "um- 
brella" bill,  the  piu-poses  of  which  are 
to: 

1  Establish  congressional  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  lands; 

2  Provide  a  grant-in-aid  program  for  the 
States  to  develop  land  use  planning  processes 
with  respect  to  the  non-Federal  lands;  and 

3.  Set  forth  gxildellnes  for  the  administra- 
tion of  both  the  grant-in-aid  program  and 
management  of  the  public  lands. 

Although  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
treat  these  matters  separately,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by 
relating  these  various  elements  to  each 
other  as  they  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
be  related  in  their  administration, 
whether  in  an  omnibus  bill  or  separately. 


A  major  reason  for  combining  the  sev- 
eral elements  referred  to  into  one  piece 
of  legislation  is  that  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress should  impose  a  land  use  planning 
process  upon  the  private  lands  of  this 
Nation — even  indirectly  by  working  with 
the  States,  and  that  is  all  this  bill  pro- 
vides for — without  at  the  same  time 
facing  up  to  our  own  responsibility.  One- 
third  of  the  Nation's  land  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Although  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  places  certain  obligations  upon 
the  legislative  branch  of  Government  as 
to  this  priceless  heritage,  the  Congress 
has.  whether  by  intention  or  inadver- 
tance.  on  occasion  abdicated  this 
responsibility. 

The  executive  branch  has  attempted 
to  fill  the  void,  but  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  guidelines,  a  piecemeal  ap- 
proach often  has  been  taken  rather  than 
the  development  of  a  consistent  program. 
H.R.  7211  would,  in  my  opinion,  remedy 
this  situation.  The  bill  accomplishes  this 
by  giving  the  executive  general  direction 
in  the  establshment  of  policy,  and  by  giv- 
ing specific  direction  in  the  form  of 
broad,  new  authority  to  classify  the  lands 
generally  for  retention  and  management 
for  the  maximum  benefit  of  the  general 
public.  The  policymaking  responsibility, 
however,  is  reserved  to  the  Congress  as 
the  Constitution  provides. 

Placing  the  basic  policy  responsibilities 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves — 
acting  through  their  duly  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislative  branch — will 
enable  the  executive  land  management 
agencies  to  direct  their  attention  where 
it  should  be  placed — to  the  management 
of  the  public  lands. 

I  think  it  should  be  mentioned  that  in 
the  past  much  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
disposal  of  our  public  lands  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  development.  The  lands 
were  literally  given  away  to  homestead- 
ers, to  railroad  companies,  and  to  States 
in  the  form  of  land  grants.  H.R.  7211.  as 
amended,  discontinues  the  practices  and 
establishes  for  the  public  domain  a  policy 
of  retention  of  such  lands  in  public  own- 
ership unless  in  specified  instances  it  is 
foimd  to  be  of  a  better  use  by  being  dis- 
posed to  a  State  or  one  of  its  subdivi- 
sions, or.  in  a  very  few  and  limited  in- 
stances, for  private  enterprise  develop- 
ment. I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
these  instances  will  be  very  few  indeed. 
The  present  policy  that  public  lands  are 
held  by  the  Federal  Government  pending 
final  disposal  is  reversed  entirely. 

With  respect  to  the  non-Federal  lands. 
H.R.  7211.  as  amended,  provides  incen- 
tives to  encourage  each  State  to  under- 
take a  comprehensive  land  use  planning 
process. 

What  planning  and  control  that  has 
existed  in  this  area  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  exercised  by  local  zoning 
boards,  subject  to  frequent  exceptions 
called  variances  as  development  has 
taken  place.  Under  H.R.  7211  as  amend- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  all  of  the  land  in 
a  SUte— and  indeed  all  the  land  in  the 
United  States — will  be  subject  to  a  plan- 
ning process.  The  bill  does  not,  however, 
impose  Federal  authority  as  to  nonpublic 
lands  as  long  as  decisions  having  a  sub- 


stantial impact  beyond  their  jurisdiction 
are  subject  to  review  at  the  State  level. 
Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7211  is,  as  I  have 
stated  heretofore,  a  detailed  and  intri- 
cate piece  of  legislation.  It  is  presented  in 
its  present  form  with  the  hope  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  heritage  and 
may  be  better  able  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
used  wisely  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION:  WHO 
NEEDS  IT 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  her  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  a  Nation  which  prides  itself  on  its 
egalitarian  ideals,  we  remain  strangely 
addicted  to  educational  snobbism.  In  my 
view,  there  are  few  more  unjust  exam- 
ples of  this  essentially  antidemocratic 
ethic  than  the  draft  deferments  granted 
young  men  attending  college  while  their 
peers,  who  perhaps  preferred  to  be  auto 
mechanics  or  carpenters  or  plumbers  or 
policemen  or  firemen  or  any  other 
countless  vocations  not  requiring  a  col- 
lege degree,  are  told  their  services  here 
are  expendable  and  they  are  candidates 
for  duty  in  Vietnam.  This  policy  of 
deferment  for  college  students  was  justi- 
fied on  the  basis  that  the  national  inter- 
est required  this  supply  of  university- 
trained  manpower.  Not  only  is  the 
justification  faulty  in  principle,  it  has 
now  become  abundantly  clear  that  it  is 
pragmatically  faulty  also.  The  harsh 
truth  is  there  simply  are  not  jobs  for  the 
young  people  we  are  running  through 
the  degree  mill.  This  fact  makes  even 
more  irrational  the  recent  action  of  the 
Congress  in  approving  a  provision  in  the 
higher  education  legislation  in  entitling 
each  young  person  to  $1.400 — less  ex- 
pected family  contribution — to  attend 
the  college  or  imiversity  of  his  choice. 

A  couple  of  months  ago  the  CBS  Tele- 
vision Network  produced  a  superb  docu- 
mentary entitled  "Higher  Education: 
Who  Needs  It?"  In  dramatic  fashion,  re- 
cent college  graduates  themselves  de- 
scribe the  disillusioning  and  unsuccessful 
experience  in  attempting  to  find  jobs  for 
which  their  recent  training  prepared 
them.  The  college  degree — that  sup- 
posed passport  to  economic  security- 
was  found  valueless  in  case  after  case. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  have  all  been  read- 
ing in  recent  months  of  the  numerous 
Ph.  D.'s  swelling  the  unemployment 
ranks.  I  suggest  that  it  is  well  past  time 
we  reexamine  the  national  mania  for 
bachelors  and  masters  and  doctoral  de- 
grees. It  is  my  guess  that  millions  of 
young  people  in  college  now  are  not  there 
because  they  genuinely  want  to  be  but  be- 
cause they  and  their  parents  have,  in 
good  faith,  accepted  the  dictum  that 
there  is  more  prestige  and  greater  eco- 
nomic benefits  for  college  graduates  than 
non-college  graduates.  Once,  perhaps, 
that  was  true,  but  there  is  now  ample 
evidence  to  indicate  that  those  expecta- 
tions may  well  remain  unfulfilled. 


The  CBS  documentary  quotes  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  study  which  con- 
cludes that  fewer  than  20  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  the  next  decade  will  require  the 
equivalency  of  a  bachelor's  degree.  The 
other  remaining  80  percent  can  be  filled 
by  those  with  a  high  school  education  or 
vocational  and  technical  training  subse- 
quent to  high  school. 

Although  this  reprint  of  the  script  in 
the  Congressional  Record  cannot  hope 
to  be  as  persuasive  as  the  original  vivid 
television  presentation.  I  hope  its  timely 
and  critical  message,  reprinted  here,  will 
reach  others  who  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  television  production.  For 
it  is  my  belief  that  if  we.  as  a  nation, 
persist  in  this  unwarranted  downgrading 
of  vocational  and  technical  training,  and 
at  the  same  time  continue  this  slavish 
bondage  to  academic  degrees,  we  may  end 
up  with  the  most  scholarly  imemploy- 
ment  lines  in  the  world,  filled  by  un- 
happy men  and  women  who,  had  they 
but  known  the  truth,  would  have  orig- 
inaUy  chosen  vocations  in  which  they 
would  now  find  themselves  happily  em- 
ployed. 

The  CBS  transcript  follows: 

CBC  Reports  "Higher  Education  :  Who  Needs 

It?"  as  Broadcast  Over  the  CBS  Tele- 
vision Network,  Thursday.  May  25.  1972 

Hughes  Rudd.  This  Is  supposed  to  be  a 
happy  time  for  the  young:  graduation  from 
college  at  last,  with  the  world  waiting  out 
there  as  their  oyster. 

Man.  Dorothy  Badmer,  Jeffrey  Bamford  .  .  . 

Rudd.  It's  the  season  when  almost  a  mil- 
lion young  men  and  women  on  more  than 
2.000  campuses  take  their  synthetic  sheep- 
skins and  leave  the  academic  nest.  The  col- 
lege degree  has  been  part  of  the  American 
Dream,  a  passport  to  success,  money  and  the 
better  life.  But  it  may  not  work  that  way 
anymore. 

How  about  you?  Have  you  got  a  Job  lined 
up  yet? 

Man.  No,  I  havent.  I've  applied  to  35  places, 
I've  had  two  Interviews  and  I  haven't  beard 
from  any  yet.  But  all  the  rest  have  b€en  no 
vacancies. 

Woman.  Anybody  that  needs  an  excellent 
phys.  ed.  teacher,  here  I  am. 

Man.  With  a  bachelor's,  it's  almost  Im- 
possible to  find  a  job. 

Rudd.  When  you  started  In  school  four 
years  ago.  did  you  think  It  would  be  this 
tough  when  you  got  out? 

Woman.  No,  not  at  all. 

Rudd.  Have  you  got  any  Jobs  lined  up? 

Man.  No.  not  even  close. 

Rudd.  Have  you  got  a  Job  lined  up? 

Woman.  No.  I  hope  I  do.  I  don't  know  yet. 
I  have  another  Interview  Tuesday.  I  doubt  it. 

Rudd.  Have  you  got  a  Job  lined  up? 

Man.  Nope. 

Man.  What  is  available  is  Just  something 
you  could  have  gotten  without  much  of  an 
education  before,  and  opportunities  are  not 
so  great,  that  any  optimistic  outlook  now  Is  a 
bit  of  a  sham. 

Announcer.  CBS  Reports:  "Higher  Educa- 
tion: Who  Needs  It?" 

(Announcements) . 

Announcer.  And  now.  here  is  CBS  News 
Correspondent  Hughes  Rudd. 

Rudd.  Americans,  of  course,  like  nothing 
better  than  success:  the  bigger  the  better. 
Our  national  motto  says  we  place  our  trust 
in  Ood.  but  we're  considerably  more  prag- 
matic than  that.  In  our  pursuit  of  success, 
we  place  an  incredible  amount  of  trust  In 
higher  education.  It's  an  article  of  faith  in 
this  country  that  the  more  education  you 


have,  the  more  money  you  can  make.  As  a 
result,  the  vast  machinery  of  higher  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  Is  behaving  like  a 
runaway  factory,  producing  ever-increasing 
numbers  of  graduates.  We  are  exposed  to 
more  education  than  any  people  In  history 
and  proud  of  It. 

Today  Just  about  any  American  can  go  to 
college.  Next  year  some  nine  million  students 
will  be  on  the  nation's  college  and  university 
campuses,  and  we're  spending  some  $31-bll- 
Uon  on  higher  education  this  year.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  not  quite  2.000  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  In  this  country; 
today  there  are  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred. The  boom  in  two-year  community  or 
Junior  colleges  Is  especially  remarkable:  in 
1960  there  were  about  400,  today  there  are 
almost  900,  with  two  and  a  half  million  stu- 
dents enrolled — and  a  new  community  col- 
lege opens  every  week. 

All  this  seems  very  American,  somehow, 
very  democratic:  anybody  who  wants  a  col- 
lege education  should  be  allowed  to  have  It 
and  plenty  of  It.  Degrees,  we  believe,  equal 
dough:  you  can  exchange  the  sheepskin  for 
shekels  in  the  marketplace.  But  it  turns  out 
that  ain't  necessarily  so. 

This  Is  a  recent  gathering  of  college  gradu- 
ates, but  they  haven't  gotten  together  to  sing 
the  old  college  fight  song  or  to  brag  about 
how  well  they're  doing  in  the  real  world.  This 
is  an  employment  agency  in  New  Jersey,  and 
the  young  men  are  not  doing  well  at  all. 

Thomas  Pttoscia.  Well,  I  was  trained  basic- 
ally In  biology  and  chemistry,  and  it's  very 
difficult.  The  market  Is  very  tough. 

Rudd.  Not  having  any  luck? 

PrrosciA.  I've  been  trying  since  May,  or 
even  before  that,  before  I  graduated.  I  have 
about  50  applications  out,  been  to  about  six 
employment  agencies,  and  it's  really  a  wild 
goose  chase. 

Ken  Kensinger.  I've  had  numerous  em- 
ployment agencies  tell  me,  "Well,  it's  going 
to  be  much  better  In  six  months."  Six 
months  Isn't  going  to  do  me  any  good.  I'm 
living  with  my  In-laws  right  now.  I've  got 
a  three-month-old  baby  and  a  wife  to  sup- 
port. Where  do  you  go?  I've  tried  to  remain 
flexible  and  not  finding  a  place  to  live  so 
that  I  could  relocate.  But  sooner  or  later 
you've  just  got  to  take  something. 

Mark  Wilensky.  I  have  to  drive  a  taxicab 
to  support  myself.  And  every  time  I  drive 
a  taxicab  I  take  along  a  batch  of  resumes.  I 
hand  them  out  to  anybody  who  sounds — 
anybody  who  seems  interesting  and  anybody 
who  seems  Interested  In  what  I'm  doing.  And 
this  Is  one  way  of  looking.  I  have  to  do  this 
on  weekends.  I  have  to  drive  that  taxicab  and 
I  drive  it  all  around  New  York,  and  I  pick 
up  interesting  people  and  I  ask  them.  "Do 
you  have  a  Job  for  me?" 

Alan  Rtjdolph.  I've  been  looking  for  a  Job 
full-time  now  about  a  month  and  a  half.  I 
worked  for  a  while  doing  various  Jobs  Just 
to  get  some  money  and  now  I'm  out  looking 
for  something  in  management  or  marketing 
or  sales  or  Just  about  anything  I  can  find 
at  this  point,  and  it's  rough  anywhere  you 

go. 

Edward  Gabrielski.  Well,  I've  been  look- 
ing pretty  hard  since  January.  I've  sent  over 
60,  70  resumes  out  to  the  major  companies 
and  I've  answered  all  the  ads  in  the  paper, 
anything  close  to  what  I'm  looking  for.  I'm 
looking  for  maybe  even  a  management 
trainee  Job  and  I'd  see  any  employment 
agency  Just  about,  and  just  anybody,  talk  to 
anybody  who  thinks  they  might  know  of  a 
place  where  there's  a  Job  open. 

Rudd.  Would  you  take  anything? 

Gabrielski.  Anything,  anywhere.  Just 
about. 

Rudd.  Youth  must  be  full  of  hope,  of 
course:  one  condition  defines  the  other.  So 


these  young  men  hope,  deep  down,  that 
things  will  get  better.  But  older  and  perhaps 
wiser  heads  are  often  pretty  gloomy.  They 
certainly  are  about  the  employment  pros- 
pects for  today's  graduates.  Economist 
Joseph  Proomkin  used  to  be  assistant  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  and  he's  made  a  study  of  college 
graduates  and  the  job  market. 

Proomkin.  I'm  afraid  that  the  difficulty  of 
college  graduates  in  finding  jobs  Is  going  to 
last  for  at  least  the  next  10  years  and  prob- 
ably longer  if  present  college-going  rates 
stay  at  the  present  level.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  feel  that  by  1980  roughly  eight  percent  of 
all  coUege  graduates  wUl  be  either  looking 
for  Jobs  or  will  be  in  Jobs  which  coUege 
graduates  have  usually  not  filled  up  to  now. 

Rudd.  Why?  What's  causing  that? 

Froomkin.  Look  there  are  some  very  simple 
figures  which  will  show  you  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  There  were  6.8  million  college 
graduates  in  the  labor  force  in  1960.  Today 
there  are  about  9.2  mUllon  college  graduates 
In  the  labor  force,  which  means  that  those 
are  the  people  who  either  have  jobs  or  are 
looking  for  Jobs.  In  other  words,  one  out  of 
12  workers  In  1960  was  a  college  graduate. 
Today  it  is  one  out  of  nine.  By  1980  one  out 
of  six  workers  will  have  a  college  degree.  Now 
this  Is  a  tremendous  Increase. 

Rudd.  Dr.  Froomkln  Is  also  concerned  about 
what's  happening  to  young  women  In  our 
educational  system. 

Proomkin.  By  the  end  of  this  decade  there 
Is  going  to  be  a  real  crisis  with  respect  to 
females.  Right  now,  you  see.  most  women  go 
Into  female -dominated  professions.  One  out 
of  two  Is  either  a  teacher  or  a  nurse.  By 
1980  only  one  out  of  three  Is  going  to  be  a 
teacher  or  nurse,  and  they  too  will  start 
competing  for  those  Jobs. 

Rudd.  Won't  Jobs  keep  pace  with  the  In- 
crease In  graduates? 

Proomkin.  I  have  grave  doubts  that  our 
technology  Is  developing  that  fast  and  that 
the  skin  mix  of  the  labor  force  by  1980  will 
Justify  the  employment  of  one  college  gradu- 
ate for  every  six  workers. 

Rudd.  Do  you  feel  that  the  whole  coUege 
experience  was  a  waste  of  time,  then,  or 
what? 

Wilensky.  I  don't  think  It's  a  waste  of 
time.  However,  I  think  that  the  colleges 
should  have  prepared  us.  They  should  have 
been  more  efficient  in  preparing  us  for  the 
outside  world.  I  think  that  the  academic 
world  and  the  business  world  operate  totally 
differently. 

Gabrielski.  I  feel  the  only  good — best 
background  that  college  gives  you  is  to  go 
on  for  your  master's  or  your  doctorate.  I 
mean  that's  what  they  actually  train  you 
for.  They  train  you  for  more  education.  Now 
someplace  along  the  line  somebody  is  going 
to  have  to  decide  either  to  train  you  after 
you  come  out  of  school  or  during  the  last 
few  years  of  your  school— your  schooling  to 
go  out  and  get  a  Job.  or  persuade  or  force 
the  companies  to  offer  programs  such  as  that. 

Rudolph.  In  my  situation,  it  wasn't  a  ques- 
tion of  going  to  college,  it  was  simply  as- 
sumed that,  like  on  a  commercial.  "Without 
that  sheepskin  you're  not  going  anywhere." 

Prank  Newman.  What  Is  It  that  we  have 
told  people  about  college,  over  and  over 
again — and  almost  all  of  us  are  guilty  of  this: 
to  go  to  college  Is  essential  to  yoiu-  career. 
What  we've  said  Is:  college  Is  the  vehicle 
for  getting  to  the  good  life  And  you  may 
think  that  this  argument  Is  dead,  but  It 
isn't.  Think  of  the  arguments  about— for 
example,  the  Yale  argument  about  the  con- 
tingent repayment  loan  plan.  What  was  the 
thing  they  said?  They  said:  "You  can  afford 
to  pay  this  higher  tuition.  We'll  give  you  a 
loan  and  you  can  pay  it  back  over  a  very 
long  perod  of  time,  because  for  the  rest  of 
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your  life,  you  re  going  to  make  a  much  higher 
Income." 

Rtjdd.  Prank  Newman  Is  a  Stanford  Uni- 
versity administrator  who  heads  a  group  look- 
ing into  the  problems  and  promises  of  higher 
education,  at  the  behest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  first  Newman  report  came  out 
last  year  and  Immediately  ruffled  a  lot  of 
academic  feathers,  although  many  educatcffs 
thought  It  was  "right  on."  The  report  ac- 
cused the  universities  and  colleges  of  "luke- 
warm Interest  In  innovation  and  self -reform." 
Mr.  Newman  and  his  associates  are  still  In 
the  gadfly  buslnesss.  telling  it  the  way  they  at 
least  think  It  Is  Here  he  Is  bejoie  a  recent 
educators'  convention  In  Chicago. 

Newman.  .  .  .  obviously,  and  where  we're 
all  now  aware  of  it.  run  Into  an  enormous, 
If  you — we  have  called  It  an  oversupply  prob- 
lem. If  you  want  to  choose  the  euphemisms 
of  the  trade,  it  is  an  underemployment  prob- 
lem. There  is  no  logical  way  out  of  that  In 
the  future.  In  terms  of  changes  in  the  Job 
market.  Consequently,  we've  got  to  begin  to 
ask  ourselves,  even  if  we  don't  want  to:  what 
Is  the  function  of  college  in  relation  to  this? 

I  think  we're  gcing  fo  have  t.  be?in  to  ex- 
amine what  the  Swedes  have  been  calling 
re'jiirrent  edi!«iticn.  But  th^-v  re  already  ter- 
ribly worried  vbout  this  underemplavment- 
oversupply  pr.  b!cm.  WlTvt  tfapv  ar'jue— and 
I  would  argue  it  tec-— Is  that  we  must  move 
t'>ward  the  concept  where  -<.lleKi-  does  not 
determine  yonr  place  m  II le.  Rather,  you 
succeed  in  life  ny  vcur  cwn  ei  prgies  and 
ability  and  that  college  Is  an  educational 
process  which  aids  yon  In  "ntit  for  what- 
ever you  choose  your  life  to  be.  Consequent- 
ly, what  has  to  haopen.  then,  is  we  have  to 
have  the  kind  ct  rclar, -n^hlp  where  one  can 
return — gD  to  crileee  wh-n  >  ne  finds  it  ap- 
propriate. Irive  ■  Hege  when  n  ■  better  to  be 
ofl  doing  whTt  you  want  in  do  return  to 
c.liege  without  any  creit  prem  utn^.  and 
educate  yourself  furthr  as  .ou  move  on  in 
whatever  it  Is  vcu  chc':=p  to  no.  And  I  don't 
mean  that  college  shcult^  onH-  be  functional 
toward  a  career.  Tt  m'\y  very  well  be  that 
you  will  find  later  that  you  nerci  a  sense  of 
liberal  arts  for  simply  your  srnse  of  par- 
ticipation In  sicielv. 

RroD.  The  'ccond  N^-A"man  leport  will 
come  out  this  fail  and  Mr.  Newman  says  it 
will  empha.-lze  crea'^n  •  a  m  re  roftli-tir  rela- 
tionship brtween  c  He^e  eoi;cation  and 
c&r?erK  The  quebtirn  .s  whether  or  not  the 
universities  and  C'  V.'^»ps  will  pas  any  atten- 
tion to  its  rtKcmmrndations.  George  Bon- 
li:im  Is  editor  of  Chaiij-  m-^  -a/ine.  the  lead- 
ing monthly  ,'ourai!  c'.cvoted  u-  higher  ed- 
ucation. We  a«ko1  him  what  son  of  recep- 
tion he  thinks  the  Ntwman  report  will  re- 
ceive. 

BoNHAM.  I  think  It  will  be  very  mixed. 
There  has  n.-^t  \>e<:n  much  evidence  by  most 
campuses  that,  they're  wllllnc  to  face  up  to 
this  relationship  of  education  and  jobs.  I 
Just  cams  from  a  faculty  meeting  up  In  New 
England,  and  I  afked  this  question  of  de- 
partment ch.'iirmen:  are  they  concerned 
atout  the  fact  that  their  graduate  students 
cannot  get  J3b.?  Well,  they  dldnt  seem  to 
be  very  much  concern ?d.  One  cf  the  people 
said:  "W.^U.  that's  n.ic  our  business.  Our 
business  is  edufition  and  It's  up  to  society 
to  provide  the  Jobs  rnc*  they  get  out." 

Rood.  I'hat  attitude  seem?  to  be  general 
among  true-bl.ie  ac.itlemics.  ;)Uf  at  Mich- 
lj;an  State  University — enrollment  44.000 — 
■the  deans  are  ai  lea-st  wllli.ig  to  listen  to 
a  voice  from  the  markstpiace.  Jack  Shlngle- 
ton  Is  placement  officer  at  Michigan  State 
and  his  Job  Is  findinn;  Jobs  for  the  graduates. 
SHiNGLcroN.  Tho  so-called  elite  Jobs  are 
not  available  in  .sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  aspirations  of  the  multitudes  graduating 
from  our  colleges  and  unive^-sities  Now  ed- 
ucators have  nr;ver  said.  "Go  to  college  eind 
get  a  Job. "  but  this  has  been  Implied  and  now 


students  expect  It.  If  this  Is  not  the  caec, 
wo  need  to  tell  students  as  emphatically  as 
we  can  that  they  are  being  educated  for 
other  than  career  purposes.  If  we  care  what 
happens  to  these  students  after  college,  then 
lets  get  Involved  with  what  should  be  one 
of  the  basic  piirposes  of  education,  and  that 
Li  career  prejwuratlon. 

RicHAKO  E.  StTLLTVAN.  And  I'Q  like  to  Sub- 
mit that  survival  In  this  coming  age  is  not 
going  to  be  In  the  world  of  work  so  much  as 
It's  going  to  be  In  the  world  of  deciding 
what's  good  and  bad,  what's  humanly  liv- 
able and  what  Isn't,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
the  real  challenge  before  the  university 
world  of  the  future  is  to  adjust  people  to 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  wonder  If  you  are  not 
Just  defining  for  us  the  world  of  work,  as 
you  see  It  from  a  placement  officer's  point  of 
view. 

Shincleton.  I  would  agree  with  you  that 
I'm  probably  Inclined  to  look  at  it  more  from 
the  hard,  cold  world  of  work.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  when  we  look  at  what  happens  to 
our  graduates  today — and  the  graduates  that 
you're  turning  out — about  75  to  80  percent 
of  our  graduates  are  going  into  that  world. 

Richard  E.  Chapin.  Jack.  I  want  to  follow 
up  some  on  what  Dean  Sullivan  was  saying. 
■i'ou  refer  to  a  couple  of  things  that  should 
be  the  goal  of  the  university — a  rich  and  re- 
warding career. 

SHiNGiiiTON.  One  of  the  purposes,  yes. 

Chapin.  I  wonder  if  maybe  a  rich  and  re- 
warding life  might  be  more  appropriate. 

Shincleton.  That  Is  more  important. 

Chapin.  And  if  we  look  10  years  hence. 
Jack,  the  amount  of  time  our  students  spend 
in  the  real  world — as  you  call  it — or  the  work 
world  is  going  to  be  much  less  than  what  they 
spend  in  the  real  world  today.  They're  going 
to  work  fewer  days,  they're  going  to  work 
fewer  hours,  and  then  what  are  they  going 
to  do  with  their  life  the  rest  of  that  time  if 
we  design  a  curriculum  around  a  career-de- 
velopment program  all  the  way? 

Shincleton.  'Well,  verj-  definitely  we've  got 
to  educate  the  people  for  the  free  time,  but 
don't  underrate  the  importance  of  Jobs.  To 
enjoy  their  leisure  time  they're  going  to  have 
money  to  do  the  things  that  they  want  to  do 
in  those  leisure  time — In  that  leisure  time. 
They're  going  to  get  that  through  their  Job. 

Milton  E.  Muelder.  I'd  like  to  mtike  a  com- 
ment. I  think  we  have  in  Jack  Shlngleton  a 
very  flue  placement  officer  and  we're  grateful 
for  all  of  the  work  that  he's  done.  But  when 
you  get  over  into  the  problem  of  educational 
philosophy — the  type  of  research  and  so  forth 
in  education — I  Just  think  that  you're  com- 
pletely out  of  order  on  that  thing  and  I  think 
It's  a  rather  fruitless,  often  sophomoric  dis- 
cussion when  it  comes  to  that  level.  This  is 
not  an  easy  problem  and  It's  not  up  to  you  to 
try  to  solve  the  problem.  But  I  Just  think  It's 
out  of  order  for  us  to  try  to  discuss  what  the 
educational  philosophy  of  Michigan  State 
University  should  be  in  this  context,  and  I  for 
one  think  we  ought  to  conclude  the  discus- 
sion. 

.Shincleton.  May  I  Just  have  a  rebuttal 
to  that  Joon?  I  think  you've  touched.  Dean 
Muelder.  on  one  of  the  most  significant  prob- 
lems in  American  education  tciav.  If  you'll 
please  excuse  my  sophomoric  approach,  as 
you've  des'-rlbed  it.  the  whole  problem  with 
American  ednratinn  is  thac  they  have  not  lis- 
tened to  the  American  public,  nor  have  they 
listened  to  the  taxpayers  In  society  at  large, 
in  terms  of  the  major  Issues  in  American 
education.  I  think  the  time  is  now  di'e  that 
someone  speaks  up  to  some  of  the  ivor.-^ower 
thout'hts  that  have  be-n  (generated  over  a 
Xon",  period  of  time  and  that  have  b.'jn  per- 
petuated I  think  some  of  those  .should  be 
examined.  And  I  do  believe  that  all  of  us — 
and  I  know  I  can  certainly  stand  it — can  do 
to  hear  from  other  pcaple  outside  of  my  area, 
and  perhaps  you  would  do  well  to  consider 


the  same.  I  congratulate  this  group  on  giv- 
ing me  the  opportunity  .  .  . 

RuDD.  Such  discussions  as  this.  Impassioned 
and  Important  though  they  may  be,  are  really 
academic.  More  than  75  percent  of  our  col- 
lege students  go  to  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, which  exist  only  because  of  the 
taxpayers.  That  means  the  muscle  which 
moves  the  academic  body  Is  not  on  campus 
but  under  the  domes  of  the  state  ct^ltols.  In 
Michigan,  State  Senator  Charles  Oscar  ZoUar 
heads  the  appropriations  committee,  which 
controls  the  way  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
spent.  As  a  businessman  who's  met  plenty 
of  payrolls  In  his  time,  the  Senator  Is  getting 
pretty  impatient  with  those  academic  types 
who  haven't. 

ZoLLAB.  In  many  areas  I  think  we've  made 
tremendous  progress  In  higher  education  In 
Michigan.  I'm  not  satisfied  in  many  of  the 
other  areas,  especially  in  the  area  of  ac- 
countabUlty — that  Is,  establishing  In  the  tax- 
payer's mind,  and  that's  the  person  who's 
really  paying  the  bill,  that  we're  getting  a 
dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar  spent. 

RuDD.  But  how  can  one  determine  In  high- 
er education  whether  or  not  you're  getting 
your  money's  worth? 

ZoLLAR.  There  are  many  ways  that  you  can 
measure  accoxmtablllty.  And  this  Is  the  thing 
we're  demanding.  We're  demanding  now  of 
higher  education  that  they  be  accountable  to 
the  legislature  and  to  the  taxpayers  through 
us  that  they  are  producing  the  type  of  educa- 
tion that  Is  usable  to  the  student, 

RuDD.  That  means  that  would  tend  to  get 
him  gainful  employment  when  he  gets  out? 
ZoLLAR.  That's  exactly  it.  You  put  your 
finger  right  on  the  word. 

RuDD.  Some  of  the  academic  people  don't 
seem  to  think  that's  any  of  the  university's 
business. 

ZOLLAR.  WeU,  I  think  It  is,  now  I  disagree 
with  them.  I  think  If  they're  training  people, 
and  It  Is  their  duty  to  train  them  so  that 
they're  efficient  enough  to  go  out  and  become 
useful  In  a  commercial  way — because  I  think 
that's  what  we're  really  talking  about,  you 
know,  to  go  out  and  make  a  living — then  It's 
their  responsibility  to  see  that  they're  trained 
m  proper  fields  and  that  they  come  out 
equipped  to  go  into  society  capable  of  making 
that  living. 

RuDD.  But  as  I  understand  It,  more  and 
more  college  graduates  are  not  able  to  find 
employment  nowadays. 

ZoLLAR.  This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
accountability  factor  is  so  Important.  Now 
we  knew.  In  our  committee,  that  four  or  five 
years  ago  that  there  were  too  many  teachers 
being  trained  for  the  Incoming  Influx  of  stu- 
dents In  the  elementary  grades.  And  yet  be- 
cause of  the  bureaucracy  that  was  built  Into 
the  educational — higher  educational  system, 
they  continued  to  train  teachers.  Now  you 
have  a  surplus  of  teachers  In  Michigan,  and 
the  number  given  to  me  last  year  was  about 
100,000  certified  teachers  that  couldn't  find 
a  Job.  Now  this  is  the  thing  that  we  want 
to  avoid. 

RtTDD.  I  would  Imagine  you're  going  to  get 
an  awful  lot  of  opposition  to  these  Ideas  from 
the  more,  well,  traditional  academic  types, 
aren't  you? 

ZoLLAR.  Well,  I  think  you  always  have  that 
problem.  Those  that  are  embedded  in  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  traditional  for  years  al- 
ways oppose  change.  This  Is  nothing  new  In 
government.  You  have  to  fight  that  as  It 
comes  along. 

RuDD.  Well,  how  do  you  punish  them  if 
they  don't  change?  How  do  you  .  .  . 

ZoLLAB.  By  not  giving  them  as  much  money 
as  they  want.  Quite  simply,  that's  the  answer. 
( Announcements) . 

RuDD.  Emll  Bonaduce  graduated  six  months 
ago  from  Haverford  College  with  a  degree  in 
economics.  Haverford  is  one  of  the  best  small 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  Emll  Is  mar- 
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rled,  has  been  looking  for  months  for  some- 
thing related  to  economics,  without  success. 
He  works  now  as  a  newspaper  dellveryman 
In  Newtown,  Pennsylvania,  but  he  likes  to 
think  that's  only  temporary.  We  asked  him 
how  much  he  makes  from  the  paper  route. 

Bonaduce.   Oh,   Jeez,   70,  60,   70  dollars  a 
week,  I  think,  right  now. 
RuDD.  That's  not  much  nowadays. 
Bonaduce.  No,  doesn't  go  far  at  all.  I  can't 
even  get  off  the  ground.  Been  doing  this  for 
three  months.  I  can't  get  off  the  ground. 

Roger  Hansen.  Got  out  of  school  the  21st 
of  January  and  shice  then  I've  been  search- 
ing full-time  for  a  Job.  Actually,  I'm  looking 
for  social  work,  but,  oh,  for  the  past  four  or 
five  months  I've  been  looking  In  state  bul- 
letins and  there's  Just  no  Jobs  that'll  take 
you  without  experience.  A  lot  of  my  friends 
have  had  similar  experiences,  where  It's 
been — they've  been  out  since  June  and 
they're  stUl  seeking  Jobs.  So  I  didn't  feel  I 
was  going  to  have  much  success. 

RuDD.  'When  you  went  to  college  In  the  first 
place,  did  you  go  there  In  order  to  learn  how 
to  make  a  living,  do  you  think,  or  something 
else? 

Hansen.  Well,  when  I  was  encoiiraged  to 
go  to  school,  you  were  always  told  you'd  be 
received  with  open  arms  by  whatever  pros- 
pective employer  you  might  go  In  to,  and  I 
found  Just  the  reverse. 

Peter  Crichton.  Well,  to  my  knowledge — 
ours  was  a  very  small  graduating  class,  so 
there  aren't  too  many  people — there's  only 
one  girl  that  1  know  of  who  graduated  who's 
working— for  the  Rochester  Pure  Waters 
Agency.  Another  one  got  an  asslstantshlp  of 
some  sort  with  the  Unlvferslty  of  Rochester. 
The  fellows  in  our  class — one  Is  working  for 
a  hospital,  not  In  biology  but  more  In  medi- 
cal technology.  There's  another  one  In  a 
motorcycle  shop  repairing  motorcycles.  An- 
other one.  as  far  as  I  know,  stayed  on  with 
the  college  working  In  their  library.  And  an- 
other one  went  to  work  as  a  janitor  for  the 
college. 

Gregory  Kopia.  I  started  actively  looking 
for  a  job  In  September  of  this  past  year  and 
I've  been  looking  ever  since.  I've  been  hitting 
employment  agencies  regularly.  I'm  trying 
to  be  as  optimistic  as  I  can.  I  have  this  job 
that  I'm  working  at  now.  as  a  painter.  It's 
not  really  what  I  want  to  do,  but  It's  paying 
me  and  It's  keeping  me  active.  I  just  can't 
get  down  about  It.  I'm  sure  that  things  are 
going  to  change  and  I'm  hoping  they'll 
change  soon. 

William  Wbt:  Well.  I'm  not  giving  up,  but 
I'm  not  optimistic  as  I  was  In  the  beginning. 
At  the  beginning,  I  thought  my  chances 
would  be  a  lot  better,  but  now,  looking 
around  for  about  six  or  seven  weeks,  I  feel 
that  It's  going  to  get  rougher.  It's  Just  that 
I  don't  go  to  every  Interview  like  I  did  in 
the  past.  Some  of  the  employment  counsel- 
ors you  go  to,  they  promise  you  a  lot  and 
tell  you  about  all  they've  done  for  people  In 
the  past,  but  It  seems  like  for  you  they're 
just  not  doing  enough  or  they're  not  doing 
anything  at.all. 

RtTDD :  Well,  when  you  started  out  In  col- 
lege, what  did  you  think:  "WeU.  by  going 
to  college  I'll  earn  more  money  and  get  a 
better  job"? 

Wry  :  Right.  I  think  It  was  the  old  American 
Dream  there  that,  you  know,  go  to  school, 
get  ahead  and  you'll  be  a  lot  better  off  for  It. 
But  I  think  a  lot  of  times  It  doesn't  really 
happen.  I  know  It  seems  that  quite  a  few 
people  In  my  age  bracket  right  now  are  go- 
ing through  the  same  experience  I  am — of  a 
degree  but  no  job. 

RTTDD :  Well,  there's  obviously  plenty  of 
money  In  the  liquor  business.  That's  not 
yomr  primary  concern.  I  guess. 

Wbt:  No,  my  primary  concern  really  Isn't 
money.  It's  more  or  less  happiness  In  what 
I'm  doing  and  the  desire  to  be  In  that  poel- 
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tlon.  Money  Isn't  really  my  main  object, 
because  right  now  I'd  (phone  ringing)  make 
more  money  in  a  job  like  this  than  any 
starting  training  Job  with  a  company  In  the 
United  States. 

Hello.  Broad  Liquors. 

RUDD.  Well,  Mike,  where  did  you  go  to 
school? 

Mike  Smtth.  I  went  to  New  Mexico  State 
University  for  my  bachelor's  and  my  master's 
and  I  went  to  the  University  of  Toledo  for 
my  doctorate — work  on  my  doctorate. 

RuDD.  What  was  your  field? 

Smith.  My  field  was  American  history, 
specialty  In  the  American  Indians. 

RuDD.  Well,  what  are  you  doing  driving 
cars  in  a  garage  for  a  living? 

Smfth.  Paying  the  bUls.  I'm  looking  for 
work  in  the  daytime. 

RuDD.  You  couldn't  get  anything  in  your 
profession? 

Smith.   No,   absolutely   nothing.  Nothing 

&  v&llftblc  • 
RUDD.  How  hard  did  you  try? 
SMrrH.  WeU,  last  year  for  example,  I  sent 
out  over  300  letters  to  different  colleges  and 
junior  colleges,  got  no  responses— good  re- 
sponses. 

RuDD.  Well,  are  you  tempted  to  go  back  and 
get  a  degree  In  something  else?  Change  your 
field?  _.   ^ 

Smtth.  No,  that  wouldn't  be  any  good,  be- 
cause I'm  overquallfled  already  for  most  of 
the  jobs  I've  applied  for.  I'd  just  be  wasting 
my  time.  I'm  not  getting  any  younger. 

RUDD.  Mike  is  probably  right  when  he  says 
there's  no  point  In  getting  another  degree. 
We're  pumping  out  34,000  Ph.  D.'s  this  year, 
with  almost  300,000  graduate  students  still  In 
the  pipeline,  despite  the  fact  that  most  pro- 
fessors requiring  graduate  studies  are  over- 
supplied  already.  It's  almost  Impossible  now 
to  get  a  job  In  the  classroom:  by  1980,  ex- 
perts predict,  we  may  have  a  surplus  of  a  mU- 
llon  and  a  half  neophyte  teachers.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  an  enormous  shortage  of 
people  for  those  jolss  which  don't  require 
college  degrees.  Richard  Rosensteel  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

Rosensteel.  In  this  company  currently,  we 
need  approximately  20,000  trained  automo- 
tive mechanics  right  now.  And  we  have  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  franchise  dealer- 
ships within  the  Nation.  So  If  you  extend 
those  figures,  you  would  come  up  to  a  figure 
of  something  near  80,000  mechanics  needed 
In  franchise  dealerships.  And  if  you  cotUd 
add  to  that  the  back-alley  garages  and  other 
kinds  of  organizations  that  require  automo- 
tive mechanics,  the  number  could  easily  go 
over  100,000.  Yet  where  are  those  people  com- 
ing from  now? 

RuDD.  Well,  one  place  where  some  of  them 
can  come  from  is  Ferris  State  College  In  Big 
Rapids,  Michigan.  Ferris  State  has  been  In 
business  for  about  90  years,  and  its  main 
business  is  vocational  education.  The  school's 
9,000  students  get  a  sprinkling  of  liberal  arts 
and  total  immersion  In  how  to  get  the  Job 
done,  whether  it's  mixing  medicines,  buUd- 
ing  buildings  or  binding  books.  Ferris  State 
College  offers  65  vocational  programs  as  well 
as  the  usual  four-year  baccalaureate  degree. 
We  asked  the  school  president.  Robert 
Ewlgleben.  what  sort  of  students  Ferris  at- 
tracts. 

EwioLEBEN.  Today  we're  finding  some  kids 
that  could  get  into  any  school  in  the  coun- 
try coming  here.  But  for  the  most  part, 
though,  we  do  get  a  different  cut  of  cloth. 
We  get  middle-class,  lower-mlddle-class  kids, 
kids  that  come  from  working-class  families 
where  the  work  ethic  Is  stlU  a  very,  very 
strong  motivating  factor.  We  tend  to  get 
first-generation  college  students,  as  opposed 
to  families  that  have  had  two  or  three  gen- 
erations of  higher  education  before  them. 

RTTDD.  Dr.  Ewlgleben'B  students  are  here — 
and  Fterrls  State  Itself  Is  here— because  of  a 


curious   imbalance   in  htunan   supply   and 
demand  in  this  country. 

EwioLEBEN.  Now  In  this  very  community 
there  Isn't  a  licensed  plumber  and  yet  we 
could  tomorrow  hire  20  PhJJ.'s  In  physics. 
We  have  a  waiting  lUt  of  120  applicant*— 
of  masters  and  Ph.D.'8 — that  would  like  to 
come  to  Ferris  In  that  particular  dlaclpUne 
and  go  to  work. 
Rttdd.  But  no  master  plumbers. 
EwicLEBEN.  But  no  master  plumbers.  WeU, 
that's  kind  of  where  we  are  In  this  society. 
RxTDD.  WeU,  Dean,  how  many  students  do 
you  have  in  this  program? 

Aaron  L.  Andrews.  We  have  1,004  students 
In  our  School  of  Health  Sciences  and  Arts. 
This  Includes  a  total  of  13  programs  In  the 
school  at  the  present  time. 

Rttdd.  Well,  Is  that  an  unusually  large 
number  or  Is  that  fairly  standard  for  a 
school  teaching  thU  sort  of  thing? 

Andrews.  No,  we  are  one  of  the  largest 
schools  In  the  United  States,  If  not  the  larg- 
est, at  the  present  time  In  o\ir  field. 

RuDD.  WeU,  when  these  dental  technicians 
or  dental  hyglenlsts  get  out,  are  they  pretty 
much  guaranteed  a  job,  would  you  say? 
Andrews.  Definitely  yes. 
Rttdd.  'What  sort  of  money  do  they  start 
out  at? 

Andrews.  The  money  that  they  start  out  at 
will  vary  according  to  the  area  of  study  and 
the  geography.  Students  starting  In  the 
programs  such  as  we're  In  the  area  at  the 
present  time — dental  laboratory  technology — 
they're  going  to  be  starting  at  around  $9,000 
I>er  year.  The  .  .  . 
RUDD.  That's  after  a  two-year  course? 
Andrews  That's  after  a  two-year  course, 
yes.  Students  In  our  four-year  program  In 
environmental  health,  they'll  generally  be 
starting  at  around  $10  000  p3r  year.  Basical- 
ly, starting  salaries  are  going  to  run  In  an 
area  of  $9  000  to  $12  000. 

RuDD.  Well  what  exciie=  you  about  this? 
The  fact  that  these  kids  aie  all  getting  jobs 
or  the  fact  that  it's  really  going  to  alter  liv- 
ing conditions  In  the  United  States? 

Andrews.  The  thing  that  reaUy  excites 
me — and  I've  been  in  \»orkinp  with  schools 
of  this  type  for  about  15  years  now  — is  the 
fact  that  these  graduates  are  going  to  make 
the  avallabUity  and  the  accessibility  as  weU 
as  the  qualiiy  of  health  care  in  the  future 
to  the  people  of  the  United  S'ates  a  mean- 
ingful and  reall.slic  thin^. 

RiDD.  We  i  in  this  pan  .  i  the  school.  Just 
what  subjects  6o  you  leiu  ..vionics  and 
what  else? 

Elgene  Bychinskv.  Yes.  We  teach  radio, 
TV  and  transmitter  service  and  avionics.  This 
particular  room  is  the  laboratory— electrical 
and  electronics  laboratory-  .  nat  you  see.  And 
the  equipment  you  see  on  the  benches  back 
there  are  Irom  private  planes  nnd  we're  re- 
pairing then;  we  re  cer.ifii  d  to  repair  them. 
In  the  automotive  service  we  have  a  30-car 
garage,  which  always  has  30  cars  waiting  to 
go  In  from  people  In  this  community  that 
have  a  problem — it  could  be  a  banged-ln 
fender  or  an  overhauled  iransmission  re- 
quired We'll  do  that  as  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum. They  have  nothing  but  real-life  sit- 
uations in  each  of  our  courses 

Teachfi.  When  \oa  get  that  ccnnecaon 
made  back  in  theie    weH  hook  up  .  . 

RTTDD.  What  are  'lie  siudenis  when  they 
get  out  of  that,  after  two  t.-  lour  years? 

Bychinsky.  They  generally  become  lead 
mechanics  in  auionioii-.e  s'aops.  They  also  go 
Into  the  insurance  field  and  become  adjust- 
ers and  all  the  ancillary  things  that  relate  to 
the  automotive  field:  service  men.  they  be- 
come supply  people,  sales  people  They  are 
very  well  indoctrinated  into  all  aspects  of 
the  automotive  service  field. 

Rttdd.  WeU,  what  about  the  parents?  I 
would  think  an  awful  lot  of  people  in  this 
coTintry  think  that  a  college  education  Is  a. 
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oh.  a  kind  of  magic  password  almost  to  high- 
er things,  and  yet  most  of  these  young  men 
are  not  really  getting  that,  are  they? 

BvcHiNsKY.  Yes.  that  brings  us  to  a  very 
interesting  point.  Many  of  our  parents  are 
disappointed  in  their  youngsters  when  they 
first  announce  that  they  want  to  be  a  radio 
and  TV  man  or  come  into  avionics.  They  may- 
be wanted  them  to  be  a  doctor  or  lawyer  or  a 
professor  or  something  else.  We  consider  It 
a  dignified  skill  to  be  able  to  analyze  a  car 
problem  and  do  It  accurately  and  expedi- 
tiously and  economically,  or  to  assist  In  re- 
pairing an  avionics  piece  of  equipment  that's 
being  needed  by  Industry.  These  are  very 
high-minded  types  of  enterprises.  They  are 
needed  by  our  society;  they  are  essential  to 
our  society.  And  thank  goodness  that  the 
monetary  rewards  now  are  not  so  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  so-called  white-collar  work- 
ers. These  gentlemen  that  you'll  meet  as  you 
go  through  here  will  tell  you  that.  gee.  they 
have  high  expectations  to  make  a  good  liv- 
ing at  what  they're  doing.  They  have  re- 
moved the  stigma  between  white  and  blue 
collars. 

Student.  I've  always  had  an  Interest  In  air- 
planes and  flying,  and  I  was  glancing  thro-.igh 
the  college  catalogue  this  year  and  I  found 
that  they  had  this  avionics  program  that 
they  Just  started.  So  mainly  that's  what  I  was 
In  here  for.  was  the  flying  and  the  part  of  the 
planes,  but  the  more  I  got  Into  the  elec- 
tronic part  of  It.  It  was  real  Interesting  and 
also.  I  think,  there's  great  opportunity  In  the 
avionics  field. 

RtJDD.  What  about  your  parents?  What  do 
they  think  of  you  studying  this  Instead  of 
business? 

Student.  Well,  my  father  sort  of  wanted 
me  to  go  on  and  get  a  four-year  degree,  but 
the  more  I  told  him  about  it  the  more  he  got 
Interested  In  It.  He  also  likes  to  fly.  as  I 
do. 

RuDD.   What   does  he   do? 
Sti-dent.  He's  a  senior  machine  designer  at 
Fisher  Body  in  Detroit. 

STtn)ENT.  I'm  In  automotive  heavy-equip- 
ment technology. 

Rtjdd.  What  Is  that  going  to  mean?  What 
will  you  be  when  you  get  out? 

Student.  Well.  I  can  go  Into  the  field  of  the 
auto  industry,  not — I  won't  necessarily  oe  a 
mechanic.  I  can  be  a  representative  or  some 
managerial  Job. 

RtTDD.  What  do  your  parents  think  of  all 
this? 

Student.  Well,  my  father  was  a  doctor  and 
he  wanted  me  to  be  a  doctor.  And  then  I 
quite  didn't  want  to  be  a  doctor  and  I  didn't 
know  really  what  I  wanted  to  be  and  went 
into  the  service.  And  after  I  finished  the 
service  I  decided  I'd  have  to  pick  up  a  trade, 
and  my  father  asked  around  and  he  wanted 
me  to  be  a  plumber. 

RcDO.  Why?  Why  a  plumber? 
Stttdent.  Well,  he  asked  around  his  pa- 
tients. He's — being  a  doctor,  he's  kind  of 
money-minded,  and  he  wanted  me  to  go  In 
that  field  because  of  that  reason  alone.  And 
I  quite  didn't  want  to  be  a  plumber  so  I 
chose  to  be  a  mechanic.  And  after  I  went 
through  automotive  service  I  decided  to  go 
two  more  years  and  get  a  degree. 

RuDD.  Well.  Is  he  reconciled  to  It?  Does  he 
think  you  can  make  enough  money  this  way? 
Student,  Oh.  yes.  He's  really  happy  now. 
RtTDD,  Professor  Harold  Hodgklnson  of  the 
University  of  California  has  visited  or  In- 
vestigated more  than  2,000  campuses.  He 
sees  a  great  economic  leveling  process  affect- 
ing white-  and  blue-collar  workers:  In  his 
view,  they're  both  shading  Into  gray. 

Hodckinson.  You  find  that  today.  If  you 
look  at  the  Income  levels  of  all  American 
workers.  In  60  percent  of  the  cases  you  can't 
tell  whether  the  person  who  made  that  sal- 
ary  was  a  college  graduate  or  a  non-college 


person  Just  from  the  salary  level.  So  these 
matters  have  really  Indicated  that  the  blue- 
collar  worker,  especially  in  unionized  areas, 
has  overlapped  the  salary  levels  of  those 
who've  been  to  college. 

In  my  case,  for  example.  I  have  a  bachelor's 
degree,  a  master's  degree  and  a  doctorate 
from  Harvard,  and  my  average  salary  Is  about 
$4,000  below  the  mean  of  Intercontinental 
truckers  who  drive  trucks  across  the  coun- 
try. Now  I'm  not  sure  that's  necessarily  bad. 
That  is.  I'm  not  sure  myself  that  I  should 
be  compensated  for  every  year  of  graduate 
study  that  I've  engaged  in.  because  I've  done 
It  primarily  for  my  own  self-interest. 

RUDD.  Clark  Kerr,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  currently  chairman 
of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

Kerr.  We  may  be  getting  into  a  period  In 
the  future  In  the  United  States  where  peo- 
ple get  paid  not  just  for  their  slciU  but  also 
the  dlsagreeableness  of  their  work.  And  some- 
body  who's   doing   a   very   disagreeable    job 
may  end  up   getting  as  much  money  as  a 
person  with  a  good  deal  of  skill.  And  there'll 
be  a  certain  amount  of  social  justice  In  that 
and  I  really  think  the  American  people  will 
live  better  with  each  other  that  way. 
( Announcements) . 
RUDD.  This  is  not  really  a  commercial. 
•'Computer".  HI.  Tommy, 
Tom  Smothers,  Hi,  Hey.  are  there  really 
good  jobs  for  kids  without  four  years  of  col- 
lege? 

"Computer  ".  Yes,  as  technicians.  Look  In 
my  visual  communications  center.  You  will 
see  openings  In  engineering,  chemistry  .  .  . 
Rudd.  This  public  service  message  Is  aimed 
at  convincing  young  people  that  they  don't 
have  to  have  a  college  degree  in  order  to  get 
a  good  Job.  The  same  message  is  going  out  on 
radio  and  In  a  poster  campaign  all  over  the 
country. 

Smothers.    What's    that    address    again? 
'Cause  my  brother,  he's  looking  for  work. 
"Computer".  Careers,  Washington,  D.C. 
Rudd.  All  this  originates  In  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare. 

Tape-Recorded  Voices.  You're  nothing  In 
this  country  without  a  college  degree. 

If  you  can't  afford  college,  you'll  never  get 
a  good  Job. 

You're  both  wrong.  There  are  thousands  of 
college  grauuates  who  can't  find  work,  yet 
today  there  Is  a  crying  need  for  technicians. 
You  don't  need  four  years  of  college  to  be- 
come a  technician.  All  you. . . . 

Rudd.  Sir,  It  sounds  like  you're  discourag- 
ing people  from  going  to  college. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Sidney  Mab- 
LAND.  On  the  contrary.  I've  been  a  school 
man  for  too  long  to  disregard  the  very  Im- 
portant Job  of  the  schools  to  include  college, 
certainly  among  the  expectations  of  young 
people  as  one  of  their  alternatives.  But  we're 
now  hoping  that  young  people  will  have 
greater  freedom  of  choice  In  deciding  about 
post-secondary  education  and  not  feel  that 
It's  the  only  roed  to  glory.  We  know,  for 
example — the  Department  of  Labor  tells  us 
that  fully  80  percent  of  the  Jobs  In  the  next 
decade  will  be  filled  by  people  who  don't 
require  a  college  education. 

Rudd.  The  Commissioner  also  pointed  out 
that  too  many  young  Americans  don't  even 
bother  to  finish  high  school,  much  less  col- 
lege, and  he  drew  some  conclusions  from 
that. 

Marland.  Well,  there's  something  wrong 
with  the  system.  We  don't  denounce  any  part 
of  It,  but  we  say  that  we  can  be  better.  And 
we  can  especially  be  better  for  those  young 
people  In  the  United  States  who  are  disen- 
chanted with  the  system  of  education  at  all 
levels,  particularly  high  school  students  and 
college  students  who  are  moving  aimlessly 
through  a  network  because  someone  says  the 


network  is  good  and  It's  supposed  to  be  there 
for  everybody — and  Indeed  It  Is.  But  we're 
now  adding  what  we  hope  will  be  a  sense 
of  purposefulness  to  that  network. 

Rudd.  As  more  and  more  young  Americans 
begin  to  realize  that  a  four-year  degree  Is  not 
a  guarantee  of  employment,  we  may  expect 
an  Increase  In  enrollment  In  the  already- 
booming  two-year  community  or  junior  col- 
leges, which  offer  both  vocational  training 
and  the  liberal  arts.  Any  high  school  graduate 
can  get  Into  a  community  college,  no  matter 
what  grades  he  or  she  made  In  high  school, 
and  tuition  costs  next  to  nothing. 

When  Mlaml-Dade  Junior  College  opened 
with  one  campus  In  1960,  It  had  fourteen 
hundred  students.  Today  there  are  two 
campuses  and  38,000  students.  Another 
campus  is  under  construction  and  there  are 
more  on  the  drawing  boards. 

Teacher.  Chekhov  and  Ibsen  died  within 
a  year  of  each  other:  Ibsen  in  1905,  Chekhov 
in  1904  . .  . 

Rudd.  At  community  colleges,  70  percent  of 
the  students  say  that  they  want  to  go  on  to 
a  regular  four-year  Institution  and  get  a  de- 
gree, but  the  dropout  rate  Is  enormous  and 
nobody  really  knows  how  many  actually  do 
go  on  and  get  that  degree. 

Teacher.  He  may  frisk  you  If  he  has  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  you  are  armed 
and  dangerous  to  him. 

Rudd.  Curiously  enough,  only  30  percent 
of  the  nation's  community  college  students 
choose  vocational  courses.  For  those  who  do 
at  Mlaml-Dade,  the  most  popular  program  Is 
police  science,  which  trains  men  and  women 
for  all  sorts  of  law  enforcement  work. 

Student.  .  .  .  stop  the  guy,  like  say  he  was 
belligerent  to  you  and  then  you'd  stop  and 
frisk  him.  but  then  you  thought  he  might 
have  something  In  the  car.  Would  you  be 
allowed  to  go  In  the  car? 

Teacher.  No.  a  stop  and  frisk  does  not  al- 
low a  car  search,  unless  you  have  further 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  car  is 
carrying  what  Is.  the  court  says,  material 
offensive  to  the  law. 

Rudd.  Some  people  have  said  that  commu- 
nity colleges  are  Just  educational  holding 
basins  which  society  has  created  to  contain 
those  young  men  and  women  who  have  not 
yet  decided  what  to  do  with  their  lives  or 
who  couldn't  get  Into  four-year  colleges.  We 
put  that  proposition  to  Mlaml-Dade's  Presi- 
dent. Peter  Maslko. 

Masiko.  If  your  conception  of  a  college 
is  somebody  who  ranks  In  the  top  ten  per- 
cent of  his  high  school  class  and  anybody 
who  ranks  below  that  Is  not  worthy  of  any 
consideration  In  higher  education,  then  I 
can't  argue  with  you.  My  philosophy  Is  that 
anybody,  regardless  of  where  he  stands.  If 
he  wants  to  move  hlnaself  up.  If  he  has 
higher  ambitions.  It's  not  Inappropriate  for 
us  to  try  to  work  with  him  and  develop  his 
talent. 

Rudd.  We  asked  Clark  Kerr  If  he  thinks 
everyone  should  go  to  college. 

Kerr.  To  begin  with,  I  don't  think  you  can 
deny  young  people  that  opportunity  If  they 
want  It.  And  there  may  be  a  lot  of  people 
that  don't  get  the  Jobs  they  want  to  get, 
but  still  there  are  other  things  that  come 
out  of  college  aside  from  Just  getting  a  Job. 
Generally,  the  studies  show  that  people 
who've  gone  to  college  enjoy  life  more,  they 
have  more  varied  Interests,  they  participate 
more  In  community  activity,  et  cetera.  So 
It  Isn't  Just  jobs.  But  It  Just  seems  to  me 
that  In  a  democracy,  almost  regardless  of 
the  consequences,  that  every  young  person 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  develop  his  abil- 
ity and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they're  going  to 
have  that  chance. 

Hodckinson.  The  question  one  has  to  ask 
Is:  given  Increasing  years  of  education,  is 
there  any  Increased  quality  of  the  human 
beings  who  come  out  of  the  other  end  of 
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the  system?  Are  we  really  adding  that  much 
to  people's  competence  or  ablUty  to  live  well 
as  a  human  bemg?  I  think  that's  an  open 
question. 

Rudd.  Well,  I  suppose  that  raises  the  In- 
evitable question  of  what  higher  education 
is  really  for. 

Hodckinson.  There's  been  a  continual  de- 
bate over  that  question  and  clearly  there's 
no  answer.  The  problem  Is  that  the  elitist 
models  that  we're  following— like  Harvard, 
Yale  and  Princeton— have  for  years  pro- 
claimed that  the  B.A.  did  not  certify  aaybody 
to  do  anything.  That  is,  the  bachelors  was 
never  assumed  to  be  a  marketable  commod- 
ity Today  more  and  more  students  are  say- 
ing: "What  can  we  do  with  this  kind  of  tool? 
You've  given  us  this  degree.  What  does  it 
now  mean?"  And  I  think  some  changes  are 
going  to  take  place  along  that  line. 

Rudd  Well,  do  you  think  th&i,  everybody 
should  go  on  a,nd  get  a  higher  education  or 

not?  ,,    .^  . 

Hodckinson.  I  don't  think  necessarily  th.it 

everybody  should  get  a  baccalaureate  aegree 
from  an  accredited  school.  I  think  everybody 
who  wants  to  should  have  some  chance  to 
further  his  educational  Interests,  some  of 
which  may  be  In  colleges,  some  of  which  mpy 
be  not.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  many 
American  young  people  could,  without  ever 
going  to  a  college  at  all,  build  a  very  sa-.)'?- 
factory  life  around  a  good  income,  a  good 
home,  reasonable  knowledge  of  cultural 
values,  self-expression,  the  time  to  develop 
their  own  code  of  ethics  and  morality,  and 
time  to  participate  in  community  affair.?. 
There's  very  little  evidence  that  college  sii;- 
dents  are  necessarily  any  different  along 
those  lines.  And  the  stereotypes  we've  held 
about  college  as  being  the  only  steppiup,- 
stone  to  high-status  careers,  I  think,  is  going 
to  break  down. 

Rudd.  Meanwhile,  the  million  members  ni 
the  class  of  1972  are  npon  us,  destined— in  all 
too  many  cases— to  join  the  ranks  of  lae  un- 
emploved  members  of  the  class  of  1971. 

Brockport   State   College   In   upstate   New 
York  graduated  fifteen  hundred  yourg  msn 
and  women  this  month.  It  was.  as  usual    a 
cheerful  scene. 
(Voices). 

But  underneath  the  graduation-day  eupho- 
ria He  some   tough   statistics.   In   the  past, 
Brockport  has  been  successful  In  finding  lob.s 
for  Its  graduates;   this  year  twelve  hunrtred 
of  the  graduates  registered  with  the  place- 
ment office  for  emplovment.  but  only  16  ac- 
tuallv  had  firm  job  offers  at  graduation. 
Excuse  me.  miss,  what  was  your  major? 
Woman.  Elementary  education  and  history. 
Rtn)D.  Have  you  got  a  job  yet? 
Woman,  Partially,  I  have  a  promise  of  one 
from  Buffalo, 
Rudd,  You  sound  sort  of  doubtful  about  it. 
Woman,  Well,  they  have  a  list  that  they 
plare  people  from  and  I'm  number  40. 
Rudd.  Forty? 
Woman,  Out  of  401. 

Rudd,  Well,  how  many  job  openings  are 
there? 

Woman.  They  si'd  they  didn't  know,  yet. 
so  that's  why  It's  doubtful. 

Man.  I  figure  there's  a  25  percent  chance 
I'll  have  a  job  come  September. 

Rudd.  Did  you  have  to  borrow  money  to  go 
to  school,  bv  anv  chance? 

Man.  Yes,  all  four  years,  on  the  New  York 
State  Higher  Education  Assistance. 

Rudd.  How  about  paying  It  back?  Are  they 
pretty  lenient  about  that? 

Man.  I  think  we  have  10  years— I'm  not 
sure — to  pay  It  back.  So  I  should  get  It  done, 
one  way  or  another. 

Father.  It's  been  a  pretty  tough  four  years, 
but  we  finally  got  around  to  It.  She's  been 
here  for  the  four  years. 

Rudd.  Well.  I  Ju.-t  wonder  if  a  lot  of  these 
young  people  are  feeling  pretty  bitter  about 


this.  Are  you?  About  the  employment  situa- 
tion? 

Woman.  Well,  I  think  there  should  be 
more  jobs,  but  there  aren't.  There's  nothing 
anybody  can  do. 

Man.  I  sent  out  about.  I'd  say,  20  letters  of 
inquiry.  You  get  back  maybe  five  applica- 
tions—some of  them  Jtist  throw  the  letters 
away,  I  guess.  And  from  that  maybe  111  fill 
out  the  applications,  send  them  In  from  there. 
Have  to  wait  until  they  call  you.  And  they 
haven't  called. 

RUDD.  Well,  as  parents,  how  do  you  feel 
about  all  that?  Do  you  think— have  you 
wasted  four  years  of  money,  do  you  think? 

F.ather.  No  . . . 

Mother.  We're  very  proud. 

Father.  .  .  .  definitely  not.  No  waste.  He  11 
make  it,  He'U  find  something.  He's  very 
ambitious. 

Rudd,  What  are  you  going  to  do  if  nothing 
turns  up  in  j-our  field? 

Man,  Possibly  go  on  and  get  a  masters 
but  as  of  vet  I'm  undecided, 

Rudd.  Are  these  your  parents? 

Man.  Yes.  they  are.  ,...,, 

Rudd.  What's  your  reaction  to  that,  sir? 
When  he  started  in  school,  did  you  expect 
him  to  be  able  to  get  a  job  when  he  got  out, 

fairly  easily?  ^  ^    ^       «. 

Father.  We  hoped  he  would,  but  he  hasnt 
been  able  to  as  yet. 

Rudd.  Does  that  seem  like  a  terribly  frus- 
trating thing  to  you,  I  would  Imagine.  Is  it? 
Man.  Yes,  it  is,  very  much.  It  seems  that 
If  you  spend  all  this  time  and  money  In  a 
college  investment,  that  you  would  expect 
some  reasonable  return,  but  I  guess  I  have 
to  try  harder. 

Rudd.  There's  an  old  saying  In  this  coun- 
try: If  you're  so  smart,  how  come  you're  not 
rich''  Well,  of  course,  a  college  degree  never 
guaranteed  smartness,  but  It  did  give  you  an 
edge  in  the  job  market  over  those  who  didn't 
have  it.  Actually,  of  course,  the  rewards  of 
truly  "higher"  education  are  almost  by  defi- 
nition Intangible  and  Americans  are  not 
noted  as  a  people  fond  of  intangible  rewards. 
We  like  a  return  on  the  dollar,  preferably  In 
cash,  but  most  of  today's  graduates  are  not 
getting  it.  Of  course,  for  the  graduates  of 
the  elite  Ivv  League  schools,  the  "old  boy" 
network  will  probably  continue  to  function: 
they  won't  have  as  much  trouble  finding  jobs 
as  those  fcom  Old  Siwash,  And  the  ones  who 
are  highly  motivated  and  scholastlcally  in- 
clined will  probably — and  should  probably — 
go  on  for  four-year  degree  and  graduate 
school.  But  most  young  Americans  don't  fit 
those  categories,  and  that  vast  majority  Is 
In  trouble,  with  no  agreement  at  all  on  how 
to  get  them  out. 

There  are  tho.se  who  blame  the  problems  of 
most  graduates  on  the  temporary  sluggish- 
ness of  the  economy,  although  many  econ- 
omists say  that  it  Isn't  temporary  for  college 
graduates.  Some  blame  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  not  warning  the  undergraduates 
that  its  tough  out  there:  but  the  school  men 
argue,  with  tradition  on  their  side,  that  their 
function  Is  to  educate,  not  to  run  employ- 
ment agencies.  Also,  of  course,  revolutionary 
changes  in  higher  education  would  mean 
changes  In  faculties,  and  It's  only  human  to 
try  and  protect  ones  job.  Then,  some  blame 
the  American  Mom  and  Dad,  who  simply 
want  their  kid  to  go  to  college. 

But  blame  implies  guilt  and  guilt  implies 
something  wrong  has  been  done  and  wrong- 
doing Implies  that  something  right  could 
have  been  done.  Well,  we  thought,  of  course, 
we  were  doing  the  right  thing,  but  as  we're 
learning  more  and  more  these  days,  the  road 
to  hell  sometimes  Is  paved  with  good  Inten- 
tions, and  with  the  best  intentions  In  the 
world,  we've  put  our  young  college  graduates 
In  one  hell  of  a  fix. 

This  Is  Hughes  Rudd  for  CBS  REPORTS, 
(Announcements) . 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15586, 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  15586)  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment, including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—Civil, the  Bureau  of  Reclamaticu, 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
and  other  powQr  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Appalachian 
regional  development  programs,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

Conference  Report  (H,  Rept,  No,  92-1310) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  tlie  d.-,- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  iH.R. 
15586)  "making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  other  power  agencies  <:t 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Tenr.essee 
Valley  Authoritv,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  independent  agc;ic;?s 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes."  hav- 
ing met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  ha.e 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommeiad  to 
their   respective    Houses   as   follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  6, 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  17,  18,  and  19;  and  agree  -o  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  Hov.se 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  ame..:l- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fono-,v.~: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,138,800,000";  and  the  Ser.ate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agr-e  :o 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol'-ovs: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  ame-.cl- 
ment  Insert  ■'8494.610.000";  and  the  Sen.re 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 :  That  the  Ho-.-se 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree  :o 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUo'.vi: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$55,975,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  ame;-.d- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agrej  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1.201.493.000";  and  the  Sen.Ue 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  '$110,620,000';  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  Hou^e 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$409,100,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  s.'ime. 
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Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  Irom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$23,827,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •'$271,425,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  pumbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$46.720,000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$45,770,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$64,200,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$77,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$20,380,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propKSsed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$94,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Edwaro  p.  Bolano, 

Jamie  L.  WHrrrEN, 

John  M.  Slack, 

Otto  E.  Passman, 

George  Maron, 

John  J.  Rhodes, 

Glenn  R.  Davis, 

Howard  W.  Robison. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  C.  Stennis, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Warren   G.   Magnttson, 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  Btrd. 
Clinton   P.   Anderson, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Marx  O.  Hatfield, 
Milton  R.  Tottng, 
Roman  L.  Hrcska, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 

(except  amendment  Ho.  5) , 
Gordon  Allott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatory   Statement   or  the 
Committez  or  Conterence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of   the   two   Houses  on   the 


amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15586)  making  appropriations  for  Public 
Works  for  water  and  power  development.  In- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Elngineers — Civil,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  other  power  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  development  programs,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  related  independent  agencies 
and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report: 

title  I — atomic  energy  commission 
Operating  expenses 
Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $2,138,- 
800.000  Instead  of  $2,129,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $2,150,635,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the  House 
bill  amount  includes  $4,500,000  for  the  weap- 
ons program;  $4,000,000  for  the  reactor  de- 
velopment program  including  $1,000,000  for 
thorium  utilization  and  $3,000,000  for  space 
propulsion  systems;  and  $1,300,000  for 
changes  in  selected  resources.  The  managers 
agree  that  none  of  the  funds  provided  for 
space  propulsion  systems  shall  be  available 
for  the  initiation  of  procurement  of  long 
lead  time  components  for  the  nuclear  engine. 
Plant  and  capital  equipment 
Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $494,610,- 
000  instead  of  $486,860,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $500,110,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Increase  over  the  House  bill 
amount  Includes  $4,750,000  for  construction 
of  a  laser  fusion  laboratory  at  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory,  New  Mexico;  and 
$3,000,000  for  land  acquisition  at  Rocky 
Flats,  Colorado,  providing  a  total  of  $6,000,000 
for  this  purpose.  The  managers  agree  that 
none  of  the  funds  provided  shall  be  used  for 
the  acquisition  of  State  land  pending  oppor- 
tunity for  further  review  by  the  committees. 

TITLE  n department  or  DEFENSE CIVIL 

Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of 

Engineers — Civil 

General  Investigations 

Amendment  No.  3 :  Appropriates  $55,975,000 
instead  of  $54,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $57,750,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  increase  over  the  House  bill 
amount  is  allocated  to  the  following  studies - 

Alaska:    (N)   NlnUchlk  and  vicin- 
ity, small   boat  harbor $30,000 

Arkansas : 

(FC)  Cadron  Creek i  20,  000 

(PC)  Little  Missouri  River  Basin, 

Including  Narrows   Dam '15.000 

(N)  White  River  to  Batesville-.  '60,000 
California : 

(PC)    Calleguas   Creek >  15,  000 

(BE)  San  Diego  County,  vicinity 

of  Oceanslde '  10  000 

(BE)   Santa  Barbara  County '15,000 

(PC)    Truckee   River,   California 

and     Nevada -     '30,000 

Delaware:     (PC)     Christina    River 

Basin   50.000 

Florida: 

(BE)  Indian  River  County '20,000 

(N)    Intracoastal    Waterway,    Ft. 

Pierce  to  Miami 10.000 

(PC)    Lake  Istokpoga,  Highlands 

County     '20,000 

(BE)    Shores  of  Northwest  Flor- 
ida   -- - '15,000 


Georgia: 

(PC)   Ogeechee  River '10,000 

(PC)      Savannah     River     Basin, 

Ga.,   S.C,   and   N.C '20,000 

Hawaii:       (PC)       Klhel      District, 

Maul    '15,000 

Kansas: 

(PC)  Grand  (Neosho)  River  Ba- 
sin. Kansas,  Okla.,  and  Mo '$21,000 

(PC)    Tomahawk  Lake   and   In- 
dian Lake  (restudy) 40,000 

(PC)  Verdigris  River  Basin,  Kan- 
sas  and   Okla '10.000 

Louisiana: 

(PC)      Columbia     Levee     exten- 
sion           '10,000 

(N)    Gulf   Coast  Deepwater  Port 

Faculties    '90.000 

(N)   Louisiana  Coastal  area '82,000 

(PC)      Mermentau,     Vermillion, 
Calcasieu    Rivers    and    Bayou 

Teche     '     '10.000 

(N)   Mississippi  River  Gulf  Out- 
let          '60.000 

Maine:    (PC)    South    Coastal    Ur- 
ban   Areas '10.000 

Maryland:   (N)  Back  River 5,000 

Massachusetts : 

(N)   Lynn  Harbor 20.000 

(PC)   Merrimack     Basin     waste- 
water study 250,000 

(PC)  Qulncy  Coastal  Streams...     '25,000 
Michigan:    (N)    Great  Lakes  Con- 
necting Channels '58,000 

New  Jersey:  (PC)  Rahway  River..     '  140,  000 
New  Mexico:  (PC)  South  Canadian 

River  and  tributaries '  10,000 

North  Carolina: 

(BE)    Bogue  Banks '20,000 

(PC)   Carolina  Beach  Inlet '  15,  000 

(PC)  Eastern     North     Carolina 

alx>ve  Cape  Lookout '5.000 

(N)   Hatteras  Inlet '10,000 

(PC)   Neuse  River '10.000 

Oklahoma:    (PC)    Canadian   River 
and  tributaries,  Okla.,  Texas,  and 

New  Mexico '20,000 

Oregon : 

(PC)  Lucklamute  River '15,000 

(N)    Sluslaw  River -         5,000 

Rhode  Island:    (N)    Newport  Har- 
bor   -     '15,000 

South    Carolina:     (N)     Charleston 

Harbor '  114,  000 

Washington:  (PC)  Okanogan  River 

and  tributaries '60,000 

West  Virginia:  (PC)  Buffalo  Creek.     140,000 
Budget    Items    not    listed    under 
States:     Flood    control    studies; 
strip  mining  study '150,000 

'Increase  in  House  Bill  figure 

Amendment  No.  4:  Inserts  language,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  providing  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  contained  in  the 
Act  shall  be  used  for  the  study  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  channel  north  of  Lock  and 
Dam  25,  Illinois,  other  than  the  portions  of 
such  study  relating  to  environmental  assess- 
ment and  the  completion  of  the  Phase  1 
feasibility  study. 

Construction,  General 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $1,201,- 
493,000  Instead  of  $1,181,098,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $1,222,722,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  funds  appropriated  under  this  head- 
ing are  to  be  allocated  as  shown  In  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation: 
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(N) 
(N) 
(R) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


Alabama: 

Alabama  River  channel  improvement 

Claiborne  lock  and  dam 

John  HoUis  Bankhead  lock  and  dam 

Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam,  William  "Bill"  Dannelly  Reservoir. 

Mobile  Harbor,  Theodore  Channel 

Montgomery 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Miss 

Tonibigbec   River  and  tributaries,   Mississippi  and   Alabama. 

(See  Mississippi.) 
West  Point  Lake,  Ala.  and  Ga.  (See  Georgia.) 

Alaska: 

Chcna  River  Lakes,  Fairbanks 

Hum  boldt  Harbor 

Kakc  Harbor 

King  Cove  Harbor 

Sergius  and  Whitestone  Narrows 

Snettisham  power  project 

Talkeetna  River  (Restudy)  (Funded  under  General  Investiga- 
tions.) 

Arizona: 

Indian  Bend  Wash 

Phoenix  and  vicinity,  including  New  River  (Stage  1) 

Phoenix  and  vicinity,  including  New  River  (Stage  2) 

Santa  Ilo.sa  Wash  (Tat  Moniolikot  Dam) 

Arkansas: 

Bell  Folej-  Lake 

De  Gray  Lake 

De  Queen  Lake 

Dierks  Lake. 

Gillham  Lake 

McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  Navigation  System,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma: 

(a)  Bank  stabilization  and  channel  rectification 

(b)  Navigation  locks  and  dams 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La. 

Ozark  lock  and  dani._ 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Denison  Dam, 

Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex . 

Village  Creek,  Jackson  and  Lawrence  Counties 

California: 

Alameda  Creek,  Del  Valle  Reservoir 

Bodega  Bay 

Buchanan  Lake 

Butler  Valley  Datu-Blue  Lake 

Chester,  North  Fork  of  Feather  River 

Corte  Madera  Creek 

Cucamonga  Creek 

Crescent  City  Harljor 

Dry  Creek  (Warm  Springs)  Lake  and  Channel 

Fairfield  vicinity  st reams 

Hidden  Lake 

Humboldt  Harbor  and  Bay j 

Lakeport  Lake j 

Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area I 

Lytle  and  Warm  Creeks | 

^iartis  Creek  Lake,  Calif,  and  Nev.  (See  Nevada.) 

Marysville  Lake 

Merced  County  Streams , 

Mojave  River  Dam 

Mormon  Slough 

New  Melones  Lake 

Pajaro  River  (1966  act) 

Pf>rt  Huencme  Harbor 

Russian  River  Basin  Coyote  Valley  Dam  and  Russian  River 

Channel 

Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tributaries 

Sacramento  River  bank  jjrotection 

Sacramento  River  Chico  Landing  to  Red  Bluff 

San  Diego  Harbor 

San  Diego  River  and  Mission  Bay 

San  Diego  River,  Mission  \alley 

San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton  (John  F.  Baldwin  and  Stockton 

ship  channels) 

Santa  Paula  Creek  channel 

Sonoma  Creek ., 


SI,  017,  000 
645,  000 

9,  000,  000 
11,900,000 

3,  S20,  000 


12,  000,  000 


600,000 


$50,  000 
100,  000 


400,  000 

900,  000 

9,  990,  000 


80,  000 
50,000 


SI,  017,  000 
64.5,000  - 

9,000,000  i 
11,900,000 

3,  820,  000  I 


12,  000,  000 


1,  200,  000 


1,  200,  000 

'5,'8o5,'6o6 


200,  000 

"i66,'6o6 


400,000  ' 

900,  000  ; 

9,990,000  ' 


3,  300,  000 
3,  500,  000 
3,  800,  000 
1,  500,  000 


2,  350,  000 
17,  000,  000 
7,  000,  000  I 
4,  200,  000  I 

2,  800,  000 


250,  000 


1,  200,  000 
5,'850,'000 


3,  300,  000 
3,  500,  000 
3,  800,  000 
1,  500,  000 


2,  350,  000 

17,000,000 

7,  000,  000 

4,  200,  000 


2,  994,  000 
"4,"  566,' 000 " 


850,  000 


1,  280,  000 
65,  000 


1,  150,  000 
8,  400,  000 


6,  000,  000 


200,  000 
6,  400,  000 


550,  000 
"  60,' 600" 
'316,' 660" 


I 


2,  994,  000 
4,' ,500,"  666' 

'850,666' 

"i,"  156,' 666' 

10,  400,  000 

'6,"  666,' 666' 


200,000 
6, 400, 000 


.950,000 


1,  000,  000 

345,  000 

26,  000,  000 


215,  000 


400,000  1. 

I 

4.50,000  '. 

100,000  '. 
5,000,000  . 

100,000  i. 
1,000,000  . 
1,200,000  <. 


I 


1,  000,  000 
4,  15.3,  000 


220,  000 


II,  000 


1,  000,  000 

345,  000 

26,  000,  000 

466,666" 

450,  000 

100,  000 

5,  000,  000 

100,  000 

1,000,000 

1,  200,  000 


1,  000,  000 
4,  153,  000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$50,  000 
100,  000 


80,  000 
50,  000 


200,  000 
"166,666 


250,  ooa 


2,800,000  ! •. 

I     175,000 


50,  000 


1,  280,  000 
65,  000 

"5.56,' 666 


60, 000 

"56,' 666 
310, 000 


950,000 
150,  000 


215,  000 


220,  000 


221,  000 
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Coiiforence  allowance 


Construclioii,  Bciicral.  State  and  project 


(1) 


Construction  I'lanning  Construction       |        Planning 

(■:)  '  l3)  '  (4)  I  (5) 


I  BE) 
(FC) 
IN) 
(FC) 

(FC). 

iFC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(N) 


(BE) 
(FC) 


(BE) 
(BE) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(N) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(MP) 

(X) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(BE) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(FC) 
iFC) 

(N) 
(N) 
^N) 

tFC) 

(MP) 

FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
<FC) 
uN) 

<N) 

(N) 

( BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


$600,  000 


7r.o,  000 

2,  400,  000 
1,200,000 
2,  oOO,  000 

ii,' 566,"  666' 

'  "7,"466,'6(K)' 


1,  :)23,  000 

3,' 666,' 666' 


7,  500,  000 

200,  000 
S,  750,  000 


(300,  000 


300,  000 
500,  000 
230,  000 


California — Continued 

Sdrfsidc-SuKsct  and  Newport  Beach 

Utiivcr.-it\   \V:i>h  and  Spring  Brook 

Ventnra  .Slarina  'reiinlnirseinent) 

Walnut  Creek 

Canada: 

Mica  Reservoir. 

Colorado: 

Bear  Creek  Lake 

Boulder - 

Chat  field  Lake 

Las  Animas 

Trinidad  Lake 

Connecticut: 

Danlmrv 

Uerhv.l 

Park  River 

Trunil)ull  Lake 

Delaware: 

Delaware  Bay — Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway  in  Del.,  Md.,  and 

Delawari'  coast  protection ^^^^-v,^ 

Inland  waterway-,  Delaware  River  to  Chcsapeaki'  Bay  (Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal),  pt.  II,  Del.,  and  Md.. 

Florida: 

Brevard  County.. 

Central  and  Southern  Florida 

Cross-Florida    Barge    Canal    (environmental    impact    study) 
(Funded  under  General  Investigations.) 

Dade  Coun t  y 

Duval  County 

Four  Rivers  basins 

Hudson   River   (Restudy)    (Funded  under   General  Investiga- 
tion.s) 

Jacksonville  Harbor  (1965  act) 

Miami  Harbor 

Mullet  Key... 

Panama  City  Harbor 

Tampa  Harbor  (main  channel) 

\  irginia  Key  and  Key  Biscayne 

Georgia: 

Carters  Lake 

Savannah  Harbor,  40  feet  (widening  and  deepening) 

Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin) 

Spewrell  Bluff  Lake 

Tybee  Island 

Trotter  Shoals  Lake,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  (land  acqui- 
sition)...  -- --I         1,500,000 

West  Point  Lake,  Ala.  and  Ga 24,800,000 

Hawaii: 

lao  Stream 1 

Kaneohe-Kailua  .\rea ' 

Kawaihae  Small  Boat  Harbor ' 

Maunalua  Bay  Small  Boat  Harbor | 

Wainae  Small  Boat  Harbor — 

Idaho: 

Boise  Valley  (restudy)  (Funded  under  General  Investigations) 

Dworshak  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

Ririe  Lake . 

Stuart  Gulch  Dam 

Illinois: 

East  Molinc 

East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  (interior  flood  control). 

Freeport 

Fulton 

Helm  Lake 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  j)t.  I,  Illinois  and 

Indiana 

Illinois  Waterway  Duplicate  Locks 

I.sland  Levee,  111.  and  Ind.  (sec  Indiana). 

Ka.skaskia  River  navigation 

Lake  Forest  shore  of.  Lake  Michigan  (reimbursement) 

Lake  Shelbyvillo 

Levee  District  23  (Dively),  Kaskaskia  River - 

Lincoln  Lake 

Lock  and  dam  26,  .Mississippi  River,  Alton,  111.,  and  Mo. 

Lock  and  Dam  53  (temporary  lock),  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Louisville  Lake 

McGce  Creek  Drainage  and  Levee  District 


S600,  000 


$80,  000 


750,  000 
2,  400,  000 

1,  200,  000 

2,  500,  000 


114,000 
.548,"  666' 


11,000,000 

200,  000 

7,  400,  000 


150,  000 
150,  000 


1,  523,  000 

"3,"  666,"  666' 


7,  500.  000 

200,  000 

8,  750,  000 


7,  600,  000 


6,  300,  000 

3,  500,  000 

230,  000 


800,  000 

22,  000,  000 
1,  200,000 
3,  230,  000 
3,  000,  000 


30,  200,  000 
4,  400,  000 


200,  000 


2,  400,  000 


18,  000,  000 

32,  000 

3,  100,  000 

600,  000 

2,  000,  000 


160,000 
25,  000 
35,  000 


800,  000 

22,  000,  000 
1,  200,  000 
3,  230,  000 

'  1,  900,  000 
200,  000 

1,  500,  000 
24,  800,  000 


70,  000 

100,  000 
250,  000 


30,  200,  000 
4,  400,  000 


102,  000 


200,  000 


50,  000 


1,  980,  000 


250,  000 
100,  000 


2,  400,  000 


.£c«  footnotes  at  eod  o(  table. 


18,  000,  000 

32,  000 

3,  100,  000 

600,  000 

»  1,  500,  000 


$100,  000 


80,  000 


1 14,  000 
"548,"  666 


1.50,  000 
150,  000 


100,  000 
90,000 


50,  000 
300,  000 


165,  000 

160,  000 

25,000 

35,  000 

120,  000 


70,000 

100,  000 
250,  000 


102,  000 
75,000 


50,  000 


2,  300,  000 
650,000 
250,  000 
100,  000 
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Approved  budget  estimate  tor 
fiscal  year  1973 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general,  State  and  project 
(1) 

Construction 
(2) 

Planning 
(3) 

Construction 

(4) 

Planning 

15) 

(N) 

lllinoi.s — Ciintinned 

Mississippi  River  Ijelween  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  111.  and 
Mo.: 

■ 

1,  000,  000 
3,  800,  000 

2,  500,  000 
200,  000 

2,  700,  000 
29,  300,  000 

450,  000 


and  II, 
General 


7,500,000  . 

6,800,000  i- 
550,  000  ' . 
900,000  . 
500,  000  ' . 


300,000 
'  (183,000) 
569,  000 


200,  000 


11,000,000 

2,  900,  000 

14,  000,  000 

700,  000 


(a)    Chain  of  Rocks $8,  100,000 

[h)    Regulating  works 1,  500,  000 

Mi-sissippi  River,  Sny  Island  Levee  drainage  district — Rectifi- 
cation of  damage  (restudy).  (Funded  under  General  Investi-  j 
gations.) 

Moline ! 

Oakley  Lake  and  channel  improvement  (land  acquisition) 

Rend  Lake 

Rock  Island ... 

Rockford 

Saline  River  and  tributaries 

Smithland  locks  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Indian.i: 

Big  Pine  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

Big  Walnut  Lake  (resumption) 

Brocikville 

Calumet  River  and  Harljor,  111.  and  Ind.  (See  Illinois.) 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Clifty  Creek  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

Evansville 

Greenfield  Bayou  levee. 

Illinois  Waterway,   Calumet-Sag  modifications,  pts.  I 

Illinois  and  Inciiana.  (See  IlUnois.) 
Indianapolis — Warfleigh    (restudy).    (Funded    under 
Investigations.) 

Island  levee,  Indiana  and  Illinois 

Lafayette  Lake - 

Levee  Unit  No.  5 

Marion.. 

Mason  J.  Niblack  levee  (pumping  facilities) 

Newburgh  (bank  revetment) 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Pat  oka  Lake 

I'iiiontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Iowa: 

Ames  Lake . 

Bet  t  endorf — - 

Bic  Sioux  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  S.  Dak 

(^'linton 

Davenport — 

Dubuque 

<  luttenberg 

Marshallt  own 

>Iissouri    River   levee   system,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Missouri, 

Nebraska 

Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri 

and  Nebraska -- 

."^aylorville  Lake 

Waterloo 

Kai.jfis: 

Arkansas — Red  River  chloride  control,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Kansas  (see  Oklahoma). 

Big  Hill  Lake 

Cedar  Point  Lake 

Clinton  Lake 

Dodge  City 

El  Dorado  Lake. 

Great  Bend 

Grove  Lake 

Havs,  Big  Creek 

Hillsdale  Lake 

Kansas  City,  Kansas  River,  Kans.  (1962  mod) 

Lawrence 

Marion -- 

Melvern  Lake. 

Missouri    River   levee   system,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Missouri,    and 

Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 

Onaga  Lake 1 

Perrv  Lake  area  (road  improvements) ' 

Winfield - ;- 

Wolf— Coffee  Lake ; - 

Kentuckv:  i 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (Sec  Indiana.)  ' 
(FC)  Carr  Fork  Lake 1         4,  750,000 


S8,  100,  000 
1,  500,000 


(N) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


$60,  000 


98,  000 

78,000 

124,  000 

150,  000 


and 


1,  297,  000 
600,  000 . 

2,  300,  000 

1,  675,  000 

10,  300,  000 
10,  100,  000 

3,  000,  000 


1,  000,  000 


8,  500,  000 
1,  300,  000 
1,  500,  000 


200,000  . 

500,000  . 

2,400,000  . 

1,321,000  I- 


200,  000 


180,  000 
225,  000 


90,  000 


6,  900,  000 


250,  000 


150,  000 


See  footnotf  s  if  end  of  tabic. 


1,  000,  000 
3,  800,  000 

2,  500,  000 
200,  000 

2,  700,  000 
29,  300,  000 

450,  000 

""7,' .566,"  666' 


6,  800,  000 

3  350,  000 

'  600,  000 

500,  000 


300,000  . 

>  (183,  000)  . 

569,000  :. 


200,  000 


11,000,000 

2,  900,  000 

14,  000,  000 

700,  000 


1,297,000  \. 

600,000  '. 

2,300,000  I. 

1,675,000  \. 

10.  300,  000  . 

10,  100,  000  . 

3,  000,  000  . 


1,  000,  000 


8, 

500 

000 

1, 

300, 

000 

1, 

500, 

000 

200,  000 

500,  000 

2,  400,  000 

>  400,  000 

'6,' 966,"  666' 


4,  750,  000 


S30,  000 


75,  000 


30,  000 

66,' 666 


98,  000 

78,  000 

124,  000 

150,  000 


200,  000 


ISO,  000 
225,  000 


90,  000 


250,  000 

100,  000 

40,000 

150.  000 
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(1) 


Kentucky — Continued 

(FC)  Cave  Run  Lake 

(FC)  Falmouth  Lake 

(FC)  Green  River  Lake. .-. 

(FC)  Kehoe  Lake -.. 

(MP)  Laurel  River  Lake — - 

Lock  and  dam  53.  (Temporary  Lock.) 
111.  and  Ky.  (See  Illinois.) 

(FC)  Martin 

(FC)  Martins  Fork  Lake... 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See  Indiana.) 

(FC)  Newport- Wilder - 

(FC)  Paintsville  Lake. 

(FC)  Pikeville. - 

(FC)  Red  River  Lake -- 

Smithland  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See  Illinois.) 

(FC)  Southwestern  Jefferson  County -- 

(FC)  Taylorsville  Lake - 

Uniontown    locks    and    dam,    Indiana    and    Kentucky.    (See 
Indiana.) 

(FC)  Yatesville  Lake 

Louisiana: 

(N)  Atchafalaya  River,  Bayous  Chenc,  Beouf  and  Black 

(FC)  Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries 

(N)  Caica.siou  River  at  Devils  Elbow 

(FC)  Grand  Isle  and  vicinity -- --- 

(FC)  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  vicinity... - 

(N)  Mermentau  River  (channel  improvement) 

(X)  Mermentau  River  (Lake  Arthur  Bridge  replacement) 

(N)  Michoud  Canal.. 

(N)  Mississippi  River,  gulf  outlet. — 

(N)  Mi.ssissippi  River  Outlets  Venice. 

(FC)  Monroe  Floodwall. 

(FC)  Morgan  City  and  vicinity , --. 

(FC)  New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La.  (See  Arkansas.) 

(FC)  Ouachita  River  Levees 

(N)  Overton-Red  River  Waterway  (lower  31  miles  onlj-) 

(N)  Red  River  Emergency  Bank  Protection 

(N)  Red  River  Waterway  (Mississippi  River  to  Shreveport,  La.) 

(N)  Red  River  Waterway,  Shreveport,  La.,  to  Daingerfield,  Texas 

(economic  restudy  only) 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Denison  Dam, 
Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.  (See  Arkansas.) 

(N)  Vermilion  lock  (replacement). - 

Maine: 

(N)  Frenchboro  Harbor .-- -- 

Maryland : 

(FC)  "Bloomington  Lalte,  Md.  and  W.  Va - 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  Del.  and 
Md.  (C.  &  D.  Canal),  pt.  II.  (See  Delaware.) 
Massachusetts: 

(FC)  Charles  River  Dam.. - ■ 

(N)  Fall  River  Harbor,  Mass.  and  R.I... ..• ■ 

(FC)  Nookagee  Lake. - - • 

(BE)  Revere  Beach - ■ 

(FC)  Saxonville - 

(N)  Weymouth  Fore  and  Town  Rivers 

Michigan: 

(N)  Great  Lakes  Connecting  Channels 

(FC)  Kalamazoo - — 

(N)         '    Ludington  Harbor..: - - 

(FC)  River  Rouge - - --■ 

(FC)  Saginaw  River  (flood  control). - 

(N)  Tawas  Bay  Harbor.. --- 

(N)  Lexington  Harbor., - 

Minnesota: 

(N)  Beaver  Bay  Harbor,  including  Silver  Bay 

(FC)  Big  Stone  Lake- Whetstone  River,  Minn,  and  S.  Dak... 

(N)  Lutsen  Harbor - -- 

(FC)  Mankato  and  North  Mankato 

(FC)  Roseau  River -- 

(FC)  Twin  Valley  Lake-Wild  Rice  River 

(FC)  Zumbro  River - 

(FC)  Wild  Rice  River-South  Branch  and  Felton  Ditch.. 

(FC)  Winona 

Mississippi : 

(FC)  Tallahala  Creek  Lake - 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Miss.  (See  Alabama.) 
(FC)  Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Mississippi  and  Alabama 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1973 


Construction 
(2) 


$8,  800,  000 


250,  000 

"4,"io6,'ooo' 


200,000 
700,000 


1,  100,  000 
500,  000 


2,  800,  000 


3,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 

350,000 
20,  000,  000 


1,  630,  000 

1,  000,  000 

500,  000 


505,  000 
1,  200,  000 
5,  000,  000 

300,  000 
1,  000,  000 
4,  750,  000 


14,  000,  000 


3,  000,  000 


Planning 
(3) 


$100,  000 


150,  000 


130,  000 


90,  000 


1,  000,  000 


100,  000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 
(4) 


Planning 
(8) 


$8,  800,  000 
250,' OOO' 


4, 100,  000 


200,  000 
700,  000 


5,  900,  000 

4,  900,  000 
200,  000 


7,  200,  000 
2,  000,  000 


1,  900,  000 


1,  600,  000 
100,  000 


1,  400,  000 


1,  500,  000 


100,000 

30,  000 

111,000 


60,  000 


80,  000 
'70,'000' 


400,  000 


1, 100,  000 
(') 
500,  000 

500,  000 
»  1,  500,  000 


700,  000 

.  3,000,000 
1,  000,  000 

356,060 
20,  000,  000 

300,  000 
1,  630,  000 
1,  000,  000 

900,  000 


505,  000 
1,  200,  000 
5,  000,  000 

300,  000 
1,000,000 
4,  750,  000 
1,  200,  000 


14, 000, 000 


3,  000,  000 
<  1, 000,  000 


5,  900,  000 

4,  900,  000 
200,  000 


7,  200,  000 
2,  000,  000 


100,  000 


1,  900,  000 


1,  600,  000 
100,  000 


1,  400,  000 


350,  000 
1,  500,  000 


$100,  000 


150,  000 


50,000 


130,  000 


90,000 


1,  000,  000 
25,000 

100,000 
60,000 


100,  000 

30,000 

111,000 

60,000 

40,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

70,  000 
60,000 

400,  000 
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(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(MP) 
(MP) 


(MP) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


(1) 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1973 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 
(4) 


Planning 

(5) 


Missouri:  ^        ,,  ' 

Blue  River  Channel  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Brookfield  Lake - co'Ann'nAn' 

Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir S»,  OUO,  uuu 

Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir 19.  500,  000 

Little  Blue  River  Channel I ;  '52' S22 

Little  Blue  River  Lakes  (land  acquisition) 2,  oOO,  000 

Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton,  111.  and  Mo.  (see  Illinois.)  ; 

Long  Branch  Lake o' -nn' nnn 

Meramec  Park  Lake - --  2,  .3OO,  000 

Mercer  Lake 

Mississippi  River  Agricultural  Area  No.  8  (Elsberry  drainage 

district) - 

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  111.  and 

Mo.  (See  Illinois). 
Missouri    River   levee   system,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Missouri,    and 

Nebraska.  (Sec  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  { 

and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.)  .  .  .         '  ,„„  „„„ 

Pattonsburg  Lake— Highway  1-35  Crossing  (Land  Acquisition).  100,  000 

Pattonsburg  Lake  (town  relocation  only) 

Pattonsburg  Lake  (restudy)  (Funded  under  General  Investiga- 

St^Loui's  1,200,000 

smiti^'iiie'Lake:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: :    4,000,000 

Montana:  .„  „„„  ,,,,„ 

Libbv  Dam-Lake  Koocanusa 40,  000,  OUO 

Libby  Dam-Lake  Koocanusa  (additional  units  and  reregulating 

dam) 1 

Gavins    Point    Dam,    Lewis    and    Clark    Lake    (relocation    of  I 

Niobrara,  Ncbr.),  Nebr.  and  S.  Dak o,  000,  000 

Missouri    River   levee   system,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Missouri,    and 
Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.)  .1 

Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  \ 
and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.)  \ 

Papillion  Creek  and  Tributaries 4,  OUU,  UUU 

Nevada: 

Humboldt  River  and  tributaries ;;A"Ann 

Martis  Creek  Lake,  Calif.,  and  Nev. ,  4o0,  000 

""^"STRok  Lake 1.000,000 

""^"^Sh . 3,100.000 

Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet  and  Peck  Beach 

Newark  Bav,  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers 

South  Orange,  Rahway  River . ... ----:-, 

Tocks  Island  Lake,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and'N.\.  (See  Pennsylvania.) 
New  Mexico: 

Cochiti  Lake 

Las  Cruces 

Los  Estcros  Lake 

New  York: 

Allegheny 

Cattaraugus  Harbor - j-,  -  -  - .  -  -  "n 

East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay 

HamHn  Beach  Harbor '-'  -'nn"i\i\i\' 

New  York  Harbor  (anchorages) i;  v^-  - "  Vxt"  ; " "  "'' "      ' 

New  York  Harbor  collection  and  removal  of  drift,  N .  1 .  and  N  .J  . .  i .AA' Ann" 

North  Ellenvillc \         f  ^V^' n^ 

Oak  Orchard  Harbor I  1,  07J,  0(K) 

Scajaquada  Creek ..--.-- ---.. 

Tocks  Island  Lake,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.  (bee  Pennsylvania.)  ^ 

Wellsville ^^^  ^^ 

Yonkers 

North  Carolina:  I 

Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway,  bridges - 

Brunswick  County  Beaches \ ;;An' AAa" 

Falls  Lake      .   .-. 4,300,000, 

Fort  Macon  State  Park  (reimbursement)— -. -- '  108,000  : 

Howards  Mill  Lake - ; 

Morehead  Citv  Harbor  (1970  Act)... .- - :---;";nn'nnn" 

New  Hope  Lake - lo,  100,  000  \ 

Randleman  Lake j 

Reddies  River  Lake .".nn'nnn": 

Wilmington  Harbor  (32  feet) - '  ^^^>  0"°  ' 


S50,  000 
2.50,  000 


SS,  000,  000 

23,  000,  000 

100,  000 

4,  500,  000 

3  1,  500,  000 
3,  000,  000 


160,  000 
120,  000 


50,  000 


100,  000 


1,  200,  000 
»  3,  .JOO,  000 

40,  000,  000 


3,  000.  000 


4,  000,  000 


4.->0,  000    . 

1,000,000  !. 

i 

3,  100,000  ,. 


4,  ()7G,  000 
780,  000 


14,  900,  000 
2,  000,  000 
1,.")00,  000 


4,  ()70,  000 
781),  000 


14,  900.  000 
2,  000,  000 
1,. -.00,  000 


30,  000 

80,  000 

150,  000 

80,  000 

"(80,' 666) 


-.00,  000 


2,  200,  000 
1,  073,  000 


145,  000 


840,  000 


190,  000 
100,  000 

'336,"5o6" 

150,  000 


100,  000 

4,  300,  000 

108,  000 


15,  100,  000 
396,666 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$50,  000 
250,  000 


160,  000 
120,  000 


(') 


400,  000 


100,  000 


50,  000 


30,  000 

80,  000 

150,  000 

80,  000 


>  (80,000) 

25,  000 

145,  000 
100,  000 

190,000 
100,  000 

330,  000 
150,  000 
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Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


(1) 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1973 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 

(3) 


Construction 

(4) 


(FC) 
(MP) 

(lO 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N> 

(N) 

<BE) 

(N) 

"(FC) 

( FC) 

(  FC) 

(FC> 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(N) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 

(MP) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(X) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 


North  Dakota: 

BiirliiiRton  Dam 

Ciarrison  Dam  —  Lake  Sakakawca 

(Jarrison  Dam — Lake  Sakakawt-a  (embankment  rei^air) 

Kindred  Lake  (restudy)  (Funded  under  General  Investigations.) 

Minot- -" -- -- 

Missouri  Iliver,  darrison  Dam  to  Lake  Oahe 

Oahe  Dam-Lake  Oahe,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.  (Sec  South  Dakota.) 

Pipcstem  Lake 

Ohio: 

.\Ium  Creek  Lake 

Caesar  Creek  Lake 

Chillicotlio r 

Clarence  J.  Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir 

Cuyahoga  Uivcr 

I-;a>t  Fork  Lake 

Ilaimihal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Huron  Harlxir. 

Lakeview  Park,  Lorain,  Ohio 

Lorain  Harlxir 

Mill  Creek..  ^ 

Newark  -- - 

North  Branch  of  Koko.sing  River  Lake 

Paint  Creek  Lake 

Portsmouth  State  Park  small  boat  harbor  (Sec.  107) 

Salt  Creek  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

Shenango  River  Lake,  Pa.  and  Ohio.  (See  Pennsylvania.) 

Utica  Lake 

Vcrmillifin  Harbor 

Willow  Island  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Youngstown,  Crab  Creek -- 

Oklahoma: 

Arcadia  Lake ! 

Arkansas    Red   River  chloride  control,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 

Kansas.  ( Resumption) 

Birch  Lake \ 

Clayton  Lake.. ' 

Copan  Lake 

Hugo  Lake 

Kaw  Lake ' 

L\ikfata  Lake ^ 

McClcllan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  navigation  system,  Arkansas 
and  Oklahoma.  (Sec  Arkansas.)  j 

Oologah  Lake  (2d  pha.se) j 

Optima  Lake I 

Shidlcr  Lake , 

Skiatook  Lake 1 

Waurika  Lake 1 

Webbers  Falls  lock  and  dam 

Oregon: 

Applogatc  L^ke  (land  acquisition) ; 

Beaver  DF»*>iage  District ^ 1 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam  (mod.  for  peaking),  Oregon  and  Wash-  | 

ington 1 

Catherine  Creek  Lake : 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River,  35-  and  40-foot  | 

projects,  Oregon  and  Washington : 

Coos  Bav i 

Klk  Creek  Lake j 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington 1 

Johnson  "Creek    (restudy).   (Funded  under   General  Investiga- 
tions.) 

Lost  Creek  Lake 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and  Washington 

Scappose  Drainage  District 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam,  Washington  and  Oregon  (additional 
power  unit.-).  (See  Wa.shington.) 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar  (south  jetty) 

Willamette  River  Basin  bank  protection 

Willow  Creek  Lake 

Yaquina  Bay  and  Harbor 

Pennsylvania: 

Blue  Marsh  Lake - - 

Chartiers  Creek 

DuBois . - 

Raystown  Lake 

Shenango  River  Lake,  Pa.  and  Ohio 

Ticga-Hammond  Lakes 

Tocks  Island  Lake,  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y 


SoOO,  000  L 
200,000  I. 

700,000  L 
900,  000  i . 

2,800,000  . 

14,700,000  :. 
6,  400,  000  I . 


$150,000  !. 


4,500,000  j 


100,  000 


$500,  000 
200,  000 

700,  000 
900,  000 

2,  800,  000 

14,  700,  000 
6,  400,  000 


4,  700,  000 
14,  500,  000 


4,500,000  L 

100,000  l_ 

4,  700,  000  I . 

14,  500,000  !. 


60,  000 


3,  300,  000 


3,  300,  000 


236,  000 
3,  988,  000 


225,  000 
110,000 


500,  000 


517,  000 

8,  700,  000 

265,  000 


236,  000 
3,  988,  000 
(200,000) 
5  200,  000 


275,  000 


517,  000 

8,  700,  000 

265,  000 


1,  100,  000 

"3,"  500,' 666" 
3,  600,  000 

21,  200,  000 
'  (4.50,  000) 


1,  620,  000 

2,  000,  000 


200,  000 


1,  100  000  l_ 
.500,000  i. 
3,  500,  000  . 
3,600,000  L 
21,200,000  1. 
1  (450,000)!- 


1,  620,  000 

2,  000,  000 


.500,  000  I 

5,  600,  000  I 

6,000,000  ; 


11,000,000 


46,  000 


3,  800,  000 


500,  000 

5,  600,  000 

6,  000,  000 

100,  000 

I 
11,000,000  i 
400,  000 

3,  800,  000 


2,  500,  000 
18,  000,  000 


23,  000,  000 

1,  2,50,  000 

100,  000 


3,  000,  000 
350,  000 


1,  947,  000 

1,  730,  000 

5,  800,  000 

700,  000 

15,  800,  000 

840,  000 

10,  800,  000 

14,  800,  000 


440,  000 


2,  500,  000 
18,  000,  000 


23,  000,  000 

1,  250,  000 

100,  000 


3,  000,  000 
350,000 


1,  947,  000 

1,  730,  000 

5,  800,  000 

700,  000 

15,  800,  000 

840,  000 

10,  800,  000 

14,  800,  000 


S««  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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$350,  000 
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Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  l'J73 


Coritorer.co  allowance 


(1) 


Construction 

(2) 


Planning 

(3) 


Construction 

(4) 


100,  000 


50,  000 
60,  000 


350,  000 
1 10,  000 


275,  000 


200,  000 
500,  000 


.130,000 


46,  000 


50,  000 


440,  000 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 


(MP) 


(MP) 

(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

<FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

<N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
<MP) 
(BE) 


aiP) 


Penn'^ylvania — Continued 

Troxler  Lake — 

Tyrone 

Union  City  Lake 

Woodcock"  Creek  Lake 

Puerto  Rico:  ,,  ,,-,■„        r  j 

Portuguese  and   Bucana   Rivers   (Lago  de   Ccmllos;   Lago  de 

Portugucs  and  Ponce) 

Rhode  Island:  j  „  t    .o      if       n 

Fall  River  Harbor,  Mass.  and  R.I.  (bee  Mass.) 
Soutii  CaroUna: 

Cooper  River-Charleston  Harbor 

Murrells  Inlet 

Tr^otters  Shoals  Lake"(5eorVia  and  South  Carolina  (See  Georgia.) 

"^■"^Bi^Bcnd   Dam-Lake  Sharpe  (additional  community  facilities 
for  Crow  Creek  Indian  Reservation).       .---.----------■ 

BiK  Sioux  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  S.  Dak.  (See  Iowa.) 
Big   Stone    Lakc-Whetstone    Iliver,    I^Iinn.   and   S.    Dak.    (bee 

Gavins  Point   Dam-Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  (relocation  of  Nio- 
brara   Nebraska)  Ncbr.  and  S.  Dak.  (See  Nebraska.) 
Oahe  Dam-Lake  Oahe,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak 

Tennessee: 

CordcU  Hull  Dam  and  Reservoir : 

Texas: 

Ark-R^ed  ChloVide'ConVrol76kia','Texas,  and  Kansas  (resump- 
tion). (See  Oklahoma.) 

Aubrey  Lake 

Big  Pine  Lake — --- 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries 

Clear  Creek , 

Cooper  Lake  and  channels """! 

Corpus  Christi  ship  channel ; 

Duck  Creek  channel  improvement 1 

p:im  Fork  floodway --- 

El  Paso ---: " 

Freeport  and  vicinity,  hurricane  flood  protection 

Frecport  Harbor ' 

I'u'dveston  Channel ■ 

'jrecnville 

Highland  Bayou 

Lake  Brownwood  modification 

LakcvieTla'ke '  (restudy) '  '(Filiided"  under  General  "investiga- 

Lavon^Lake  modification  and  East  Fork  channel  improvement.. 

Millican  Lake,  Navasota  River 

M  ineola  Lake 

Mouth  of  Colorado  River 

Pecos  (resumption) V'-T  —  I'V- 

Port  Arthur  and  vicinity  hurricane  flood  protection......-- 

Red  River  Ics-ees  and  bank  stabilization,  below  Denison  Dam, 
Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.  (See  Arkansas.) 

San  Antonio  Channel  improvement 

San  Gabriel  River 

Tavlors  Bavou v " "  r ." 

Texas  Citv  and  vicinit  v  hurricane  flood  protection ... -  -  -  - 

Trinity  River  and  tributaries   (advance  participation  on  high 

level  bridges.) 

Trinity  River  project 

Wallis ville  Lake 

Utah: 

Little  Dell  Lake 

Weber  River  and  tributaries 

"^^Four  Mile  Run,  city  of  Alexandria,  and  Arlington  County .- 

Gat  bright  Lake 

Salem  Church  Lake — 

Virginia  Beach  (reimbursement) 

*"^ Bonneville    lock    and    dam,    Oregon    and    Washington.    (See 

ChieTjCseph  Dam,  Rufus  Woods  Lake  (additional  units) .... --- 
Columbia    River  and   lower    Willamette    River,    3o-  and  40- 
foot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 


$179  000  I 

"$2,"  100,"  666' '...-.i'""$2,'l00,000 

360  000  I I     360,000 

5,400.000  !    5,400,000 


400,  000 
i    150, 000 

'""66,666" 


2,  100,  000 
6,  800,  000 


2,  100,  000 
6,  800,  000 


2,  400,  000 


1.50,  000 


250,  000 
150,  000 

"i. 50,"  666 


2,000,000  ... 
4,700,000  ... 
1,  .500,000  ... 


203,  000 


1,700,000  

3,000,000  1 


2,  700,  000 

"i,"  389,' 666 


80,  000 


2,  400,  000 

"2,666,666 
4,  700,  000 
1,  500,  000 

"'1,' 766,' 666 

3,  000,  000 

366,666' 

114,000 
3  1,  500,  000 

""i,"  389,' 666 


17,000,000  '   17,000,000 

300,000  

1    100,000  

95,000  


i6,"666,"666"  "."."-".".".---7  '  10,000.000 


1,800,000  - 
7,500,000  . 
2,  300,  000  I . 
2,  100,000  . 


3,060,000  i - 


6,  200,  000 


9,  900,  000 

"166,666 


3,  000,  000 


280,  000 
30,000 

690,  000 

'606,"  666' i- 
( 


1,  800,  000 
7,  500,  000 

2,  300,  000 

2,  100,  000 

3,  060,  000 
"6,266,666 


600,  000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Planning 

(5^ 


$179,  000 


900,  000 
9,900,000  ;. 

'"166,660  i- 


600,  000 


400,  000 


■)00,  000 
70,  000 
60,  000 


70,  000 


250.  000 


250,  000 
150.000 


l.-.O,  000 


203,  000 


100,  000 


SO,  000 


000,  000 

100,  000 

95,  000 

140,  000 


3,  000,  000 


280,  000 
30,  000 

690,000 

'666,666 
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(1) 


(MP) 


(MP) 


(MP) 

(MP) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

fFC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

fN) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


Washington — Continued 

Ice  Harbor  lock  and  dam,  Lake  Sacajawea  (additional  generating 

units). 
John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon.).. 

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam — Lake  Brj-an  (additional  units) 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
(See  Oregon.) 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam  (additional  units)  — 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam  Washington  and  Oregon  (additional 

power  units)-- 

Vancouver  Lake. 

Wahkiakum  County  Consolidated  Diking  District  No.  1 

Wenatchee  Canyons  1  and  2 

Zintel  Canyon  Dam 

West  Virginia: 

Beech  Fork  Lake 

Bloomington  Lake,  Md.  and  W.  Va.  (See  Maryland.) 

Burnsville  Lake 

Coal  River  Ba.«in 

East  Lvnn  Lake 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See  Ohio.) 

Leading  Creek  Lake. 

Panther  Creek  Lake 

R.  D.  Bailey  Lake 

Rowlesburg  Lake . 

Stonewall  Jackson  Lake 

West  Fork  Lake 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and.  West  Virginia.  (See 
Ohio.) 

Wisconsin : 

Green  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act) - 

La  Farge  Lake  and  Channel  Improvement 

Wyoming: 

Sheridan - 

Miscellaneous: 

Small    navigation    projects    not   requiring   specific   legislation 

costing  up  to  $1,000,000  (sec.  107) 

Small    beach   erosiorp  control  projects   not  requiring  specific 

legislation  costing  up  to  $1,000,000  (sec.  103) 

Small  projects  for  flood  control  and  related  purposes  not  requir- 
ing specific  legislation  costing  up  to  $1,000,000  (sec.  205) 

Emergency  bank  protection 

Snagging  and  clearing 

Recieation  facilities,  at  completed  projects 

Pikeville,  Kentucky  Model  City  program 

Land  acquisition  fund — 

Fish  and  wildlife  studies  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1965  act) 

Employees  compensation 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages 

General  reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays 


Approved  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1978 


ConXerence  allowance 


Construction 
(2) 


$11,  300,  000 

4,  080,  000 

77,  700,  000 


5,  000,  000 

""200,' 555" 


3, 400,  000 
3,  000,  000 


1,  985,  000 


15,  400,  000 

200,  000 

2,  000,  000 


1,  500,  000 
3,  000,  000 

150,  000 


3,  500,  000 
1,  000,  000 


Grand  total,  construction,  general. 


11,000, 

500, 

500, 

10,  000, 

1,  000, 

2,000, 

840, 

1,  100, 

1,  446, 

-73,  246, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Tlannlng 
(8) 


$100,  000 
180,  000 


125,  000 
125,  000 


125,  000 


1, 169,  800,  000     23,  904,  000 
(1,  193,704,000) 


Construction 
(4) 


$11,  300,  000 

4,  080,  000 

77, 700,  000 


5,  000,  000 
300,000 
200,  000 


3,  900,  000 
3,  000,  000 


1,  985,  000 


15,  400,  000 
"2,"000,'000" 


1,  500,  000 
3,  000,  000 

150,  000 


3,  700,  000 

1,  000,  000 

11,  000,  000 

500,  000 

500,  000 

14,  000,  000 

1,  000,  000 

1,  000,  000 

840,  000 

1,  100,  000 

1,  446,  000 

-74,505,000 

-10,000,000 


Planning 
(5) 


$320,  000 


100,  000 
180,  000 


125,  000 


125,  000 
100,  000 


200,  000 

"12.5,"  555 


1, 171, 184,  000   30,  309,  000 
(1,201,493,000) 


1  Funds  In  reserve  (or  release  alter  fiscal  year  1972. 

>  See  line  Item  for  Pikeville  Model  City  Program  under  miscellaneous  of  this  table. 
5  Reduction  reflects  reduced  capability  of  tiie  Corps  of  Engineers  since  submission  of 
the  budget  estimates  due  to  project  delays. 


« In  addition,  $S50,000  available  in  carryover  funds. 


Martina  Pork  Lake.  Kentucky. — The  Man- 
agers have  not  approved  the  $850,000  included 
In  the  bill  by  the  Senate.  In  addition  to  the 
t700.000  provided  In  the  House  bill,  because 
of  the  delay  being  experienced  in  the  pro- 
vision of  assurances  of  local  cooperation  re- 
quired by  section  321  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

Bonneville  Lock  and  Dam  (modification 
for  pealdng),  Oregon  and  Washington. — The 
Senate  Committee  report  directed  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  utilize  funds  appropriated 
for  the  project  for  the  protection,  preserva- 
tion, and  Improvement  of  the  Indian  In-lieu 
fishing  sites  of  Bonneville  Lake.  The  man- 
agers agree  that  funding  of  any  corrective 
action  should  be  deferred  because  of  the 
pending  court  action  and  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  an  acceptable 
plan,  Including  the  enactment  of  such  legis- 
lative authorization  as  may  t>e  required. 

Bonneville  Lock  and  Dam  (Second  Power- 


house) Oregon  and  Washington. — The  con- 
ferees have  deleted  without  prejudice  the 
91  million  proposed  In  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
for  Initiating  construction  of  the  second 
powerhouse  at  the  Bonneville  Lock  and 
Dam.  Although  the  conferees  fully  recognize 
the  urgency  of  expediting  the  provision  of 
additional  generating  capacity  in  the  north- 
west, they  do  not  believe  it  is  warranted  to 
initiate  funding  this  year  of  construction  of 
the  second  powerhouse,  with  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  $214  million,  considering  the 
present  outstanding  funding  commitment  of 
$2.2  billion  involved  In  the  construction  of 
66  additional  generating  units  in  10  existing 
Federal  hydroelectric  projects  In  the  area. 

Trinity  River  and  Tributaries,  Advance 
Participation  on  High  Level  Bridges,  Texas. — 
Because  of  the  serious  traffic  situation  in- 
volved, the  managers  have  included  $1,990,- 
000  in  the  bill  for  advance  participation  with 
the  State  In  the  construction  of  State  high- 


way loop  12  bridge.  However,  the  managers 
are  in  agreement  that  they  will  not  recom- 
mend any  further  funding  of  high  level 
bridges  in  connection  with  the  project  until 
the  navigation  portion  has  been  funded  for 
construction  by  the  Congress. 

Salem  Church  Lake  project,  Virginia. — The 
managers  concur  in  the  directive  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  be  used  to  plan  a  project  at 
elevation  220  imless  the  State  of  Virginia 
recommends  the  project  at  elevation  230  in 
order  to  obtain  salinity  control  storage  for  en- 
hancing oyster  production. 

Wllllamaon-Matewan  project.  West  Vir- 
ginia.— The  Committee  Is  disturbed  that 
projects  such  as  the  Tug  Pork  Valley  in  West 
Virginia  have  not  received  approval  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  The  Committee  believes 
that  meritorious  projects  such  as  Tug  Valley 
which  are  located  in  economically  distressed 
areas,  and  which  have  overriding  non-quanti- 
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flable  economic,  social,  and  ecological  bene-  Oklahoma  State  Water  Plan $42.  000  construction  on  a  double  circuit  for  a  por- 

flts  should  merit  special  consideration.  Atmospheric      Water      Resources  tion  of  the  Grand  Coulee-Raver  transmission 

Amendment  No.  6 :  Deletes  language  provl-  Management  Program 600.  000  line  and  $2,000,000  for  other  high  priority  re- 

aion  inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  pro-  ^he   increase  for  the  Atmospheric  Water  ^^^'''^^^^  °^  t^«  AdminUtration. 
vldlng  that  the  exception  in  Section  224  of  Resources   Program  is  allocated  as   follows:  th-le  iv— independent  offices 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of   1970,  relating  to  Extended  Southern  Plains  Project.  $250,000;  Appalachian  regional  development  programs 
certain  approval,  shall  not  apply  to  amounts  gierra    Cooperative    PUot    Project,    $50,000;  Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
in  this  appropriation.  North  Dakota  PUot  Project    $75^000.   Winter  ^^  reference  to  the  increase  of  $25,000,000 
Flood   Control,  Mississippi  River   and  seeding    techniques,    $50,000;    North    Platte  ^^^  j      ^he  Development  Highway  Pro- 
Tributaries  PUot    Project,   $75^;    and   Environmental  P^^    ^^^  Managers  request  that  the  Com- 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $110,620,-  study,   $100,000.   The   -nanagers   also   direct  ^^^^^^  render  all  possible  assistance  to  en- 

000  instead  of  $105,000,000  as  proposed  by  thtt,  within  the  funds  provided,  contract  re-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  jurisdictions  who  are  not  pres- 
the  House  and  $119,115,000  as  proposed  by  search  work  at  the  foUovving  universities  to  ^utlv  in  the  program  to  participate. 

the  senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the  be   continued   at   the    1972   funding   levels  -          -,._„. „g-  y„„g„  Authority 

House  blU  amount  is  aUocated  to  the  fol-  University  of  Nevada,  South  Dakota  School  Tennessee  Valley  ^^J1<^'y 

lowing  projects  and  activities:  of  Mines,  University  of  Wyoming,  and  Utah  Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund 

1  General  Investigations-  State  University.  Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $64,550.- 
(FC)  Bayou  Rapides   Boeuf ,  Construction  and  Rehabilitation  OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $60.- 

Cocodrie,  and  Courtableau  Amendment   No.    10:    Appropriates   $271.-  800.000  as  proposed  by  the  House    The  In- 

and  outlets.  La $40,000  425  000  instead  of  $267,625,000  as  proposed  crease  provided  over  the  House  bill  amount 

(N)  Vlcksburg  Harbor,  Miss-               30.000  by  the  House  and  $275,014,000  as  proposed  is  for  the  Tellico  Dam  and  Reservoir  project. 

(PC)  St.  Francis  River  Basin  bv  the  Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  Tennessee,  providing  a  total  in  the  bill  or 

below     Wappapello     Lake.  the  House  bUl  amount  is  allocated  as  follows :  $11,250,000  for  continuing  project  construe 

Ark.  and  La 10.000  pryingpan- Arkansas   project,   Colorado,   $1.-  tion  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

(FC)  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  aoO.OOO;  Columbia  Basin  project,  Washington  Water  Resources  Council 

Rivers     and     Tributaries,  (Block  253),  $100,000;   Walla  WaUa  project.  Water  Resources  Planning 

Tenn    20,000  Touchet   Division,    Washington    (planning),  .„«„ri,T,»nt  Kf«    is  und   19-    AonroDrlate 

$100,000;  Washoe  project.  Nevada  and  Call-  -.^^S^!^*  ^!^os^  *b?  IL    S^Site    In^ 

subtotal,  Oenerallnves-  fornia   (drainage  and  minor  construction),  ?7;°^^-^^  P'°Pff^.„^Led  bvT^^ 

tigations ^^'^  '^'^;°«°=  «"°^^°''**  Pj;?,^ft°^ioraJf  bet^r'  Se^^cr'SsTpZideSTvrrlh/  Hols^^l 

2.  construction  and  Planning:  Z^^i .  TpTa^n't^inrSIS' Ga^on X^I  amount  is  for  i^nitlatlon  of  the  Hawaii  Frame- 
Mississippi  River  levees 100.000  gjon    Unit,    North    Dakota.    $1,900,000;    and  work  atuay. 

Channel   improvement 1.700.000  Narrows  Unit,  Colorado   (land  acquisition).  Conference  total— vsith  comparisons 

Old  River 475.000  $250,000.  The  managers  also  approve  the  ac-  The  total  new  budget    (obligational)    au- 

St.   Francis   Basin 425,000  ceptance  by  the  Bureau  of  contributed  funds  thorlty  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommended 

Tensas    Basin:     Boeuf    and  from  IoceU   interests  to  accelerate  land  ac-  by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 

Tensas  Rivers 120.000  quUltlon  on  the  Narrows  Unit.  parisons  to  fiscal  year  1972  amount,  to  the 

Yazoo  Basin:  Upper  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  1973  budget  esUmate  and  to  the  House  and 

Tributaries,  Bank  Stabill-  .         j         *    ^  .    n   »„h  10 ■    Ar.r.rr.r,i-i«tP  Senate  bUls  lor  1973  follows: 

zation                                               250,000  Amendments  Nos.  11  and  12.  Appropriate  oei""*                                                        Amounts 

Backwater"::::::::::::::.            250.000  «*6'''20-0<>0,''^?,"^,f„«t"'°oToo^  New    Budget    (obUgatlonal) 

Lower      Red     River,     south  PoseJ  by  the  ^o-  and  $47,300^000  a.^P^^^  ^^^^^^ «                                    ,,_ ,,,,  ,3,,  ooO 

bank    ^°°-'^°  ^ver  the  House  biU  amount  includes  the  fol-  «"fl^*«^"rl^thomv  '  (^ 

AtchafalayaBasm l-^OCOOO  X2.^T.^0%r^^^^Tu^Z^-  .-^f^HS^'    ^^^'^'^ 

^^cr- -^  4.620.0.  p^srj£^o^"gsSur^  ^—EB.  ^•-•-■- 

^^^^^^^^^^  (planning),  $220,000.  vear    1973                               -     5.504,914,000 

3.  Maintenance 900,000  The  managers  request  that  the  Office  of  ^ojiference  agreement  com- 

=====  Management  and  Budget  expedite  the  review  ^°    J^^  wiUi— 

Total,  increase -|-5.620,000  of  the  economic  restudy  of  the  Savery-Pot-  v                 (obligational) 

theHo„i«.odM17,«9,000»propo»dM  ■■    '      color«lo  B.«r  B»l«  P,o)«t  '■^r'         l^^--^-      +«.»«.<»« 

the  Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the  v^uiui»«    ,       .„      .             \  ^       ^^a  ^          v,r,T"fl^^;iV«<.,  107-1         4-87  \m  000 

House   bin   amount   Includes   $8,100,000   for  Amendment    No.    13:    Appropriates    $64,-  House  blU  fl^al  year  1973         +fl'i^-?^ 

pay  act  costs  and  $1,000,000,  providing  a  total  200.000  Instead  of  $64,000,000  as  proposed  by  senate  blU.  fiscal  year  1973       -66.782.000 

of  $5,000,000,  for  the  Issuance  of  permits  and  the  House  and  $64,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  j^^  ^  g^g 

enforcement  of  permit  regulatrei'^;;nde;  Uo^i\.^L^:Ttor::^.rd..n^  f;^^^^\ 

Charges  or  deposits  in  navigable  waters  under  ^^^^^,^^  ^„,^  ^n  the  Dixie  project.  Utah.  J^M.S^ 

tr*  w                 ^,«.„*    ♦»,«♦    *fivinnr>i\    \^  Operation  and  Maintenance  orro  E.  Passman. 

the  East  Pork  of  the  Tomblgbee  River.  JhJ-H^u^and  $78,000,000  as  prop'os^  by  the  Gi^n  R.  Davis. 

Tm-E  m — department  of  the  intebior  senate.  Howabd  W.  Robisok. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  Loan  Program  Afana^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

General  Investigations  Amendment    No.    15:    Appropriates    $20.-  John  C.  Stbnnis. 

Amendment  No.  9:   Appropriates  $23,827,-  380,000  instead  of  $22,380,000  as  proposed  by  j^^j^  l.  McCtnxAN. 

000  instead  of  $23,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  the  House  and  $19  680,000  m  proposed  by  the  ^^^^^^  q.  Maonttson. 

House  and  $24,627,000  as  propoeeT  by  the  Senate.  The  reduction  of  $^000.0<W  from  toe  AlanBdu*. 

„uuac  ojjix  «>£i,u.o  •  .uuu  •7  i'    ^^^    „  House  bill  amoiuit  is  based  on  the  revised  ni^mcsT  C  Btbo. 

Senate.  The  ncreaseprovldedover  the  House  f°^^^^,   ,^   ,,^   j^,^    for   the   Yolo  ?^n  P  I^^asoN. 

bill  amount  Includes  the  following:  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  conserva-  je^gs  Ranikju-h, 

New  studies:                                                    tion  District,  California.  MAaxO  Hatfuxd. 

Z'n^^J^^-  Sl'^Slfl^a"  BonnevUle  Po«er  Administration  mh-ton  R.  YotrNO. 

Kendrick.  Seminole  Dam  Modiflca-  ^.  .^           i   tt-.^— . 

tion.  Wyoming 30.000  Construction  J^***^  ^^  ?^«„„„ 

Rio  Grande.  Elephant  Butte  im-  Amendment    No.    16:    Appropriates    $94.-  Maboahit  Chase  Sicth. 

gation  District.  New  Mexico-—     50.000  500,000  instead  of  $90,000,000  as  proposed  by  ^""f       ame*^*™*"^ 

Increase  In  House  biU  amounts:  the  House  and  $99,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  No.  5) 

Dickinson  Unit,  M&I  Water.  North  Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the  House  Gobbon  Aliott. 

Dakota                                                 65  000  bUl  amount  Includes  $2,600,000  to  Initiate  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15097. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.  1973 

Mr.  McFALL  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
15097)  making  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1312) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15097)"  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  1.  4,  5.  6,  7.  8,  9,  10,  12. 
21.  23.  24.  25.  27,  30.  32.  35,  37,  42.  43,  46. 
47.   48.   49.   50.  51,  52,   53.  54,   and  55. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 14,  16,  17.  18,  19,  20.  22,  26.  and  41. 
ar.d  agree  to  the  same. 

.•\meudment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  agreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
J:\  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "838.500,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "817.500.000";  and  the  Senate 
ag:ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Itj  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "84.500.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "819,200.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$44,185,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "829,490.000";  and  the 
Senate  accree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  oropoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,835,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "87.000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  34 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$52,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  That  the  Hoxise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,542,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "896.250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$93,250,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  -he  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$7,785,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  rend  as  follows: 

"Sec.  303.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations  for 
which  are  In  excess  of  $40,000,000  for  'High- 
way Beautlflcatlon'  in  fiscal  year  1973." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  45:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations 
for  which  are  in  excess  of  $85,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1973  for  'State  and  Community  High- 
way   Safety'    and    'Highway    Related   Safety 
Grants'." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  3. 
John  J.  McFall, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Tom  Steed, 
George  Mahon. 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Wn-LiAM  E.  Minshall, 
Jack  Edwards, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 
John  Stennis. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Alan  Biblk, 
William  Proxmire, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Cliitord  p.  Case. 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Gordon     Allott     (Res.    34 

and  391. 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Ted  Stevens. 
Milton  R.  Yovng. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Sctate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  ov  the 

Committee  of  CoNyEBENCK 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HSt. 
15097)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 
title  I — department  of  transportation 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $23,970,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $24,120,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $38,500,- 
000  for  transportation  planning,  research, 
and  development  Instead  of  $37,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $45,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  $1,000,- 
000  for  university  research  and  $500,000  for 
noise  abatement  research  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  provided  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  $875,000  for 
grants-in-aid  for  natural  gas  pipeline  safety 
instead  of  $750,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  4:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate  making  funds  appro- 
priated "for  grants-in-aid  for  natural  gas 
pipeline  safety  contingent  upon  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation. 

Coast  Guard 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $548,900.- 
000  for  operating  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $551,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  making  $318,596,000  of 
the  appropriation  for  operation  expenses 
contingent  upon  enactment  of  legislation 
authorizing  active  duty  personnel  strength 
for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $131,550.- 
000  for  acquisition,  construction  and  Im- 
provements as  proposed  by  the  House  In- 
stead of  $134,680,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  public  family  quarters  be  allocated 
to  the  highest  priority  locations,  not  exclud- 
ing those  at  Homer  and  Cordova.  Alaska. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  making  funds  appropri- 
ated for  acquisition,  construction  and  Im- 
provements contingent  upon  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislation  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel strength  and  for  vessels,  aircraft,  and 
construction. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  making  funds  appropri- 
ated for  alteration  of  bridges  contingent  up- 
.    on  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $31.- 
735.000  for  reserve  training  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $17.- 
500,000  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  Instead  of  $16  500.000  as  proposed 
bv  the  House  and  $18,256,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 
The  conferees  direct  that  the  Coast  Guard 
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avaUable  funds  for  increased  research  000  for  operation  and  maintenance,  National  House  Instead  of  $10,500,000  as  proposed  by 

and  development  In  the  area  of  pollution  Capital  Airports,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  the  Senate.                               ^      ^          , 

.rrHnp  instead  of   $12,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  The  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 

""Tm^ndment  No   12  •  Deletes  language  pro-  House.  Includes  $150,000  for  funding  the  grade  cross- 

.iThv   the   Senate  making   $1424^000   of  Amendment  No.  21 :  Appropriates  $2,600,000  ing  elimination  and  railroad  track  relocation 

?nnt^   aDDroDrlated   for    research,    develop-  for  construction.  National  Capital  Airports,  studies  for  Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  Uncoln. 

rnpnt   test    and  evaluation  contingent  upon  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $3,608,-  Nebraska;   and  Lafayette.  Indiana. 

fnTctn-ent"    of    authorizing    legislation    for  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Amendment  No.  33:   Appropriates  $7,000.- 

coa^t  Gu^rd  actfve  duty  plrsoiiel  strength.  The  coiSrerees  are  In  agreement  that  the  000  for  the  Bureau  of  RaUroad  Safety  In- 

Imendment  No    13'  Appropriates  $4,500,-  repavlng  of  a  runway  and  two  taxlways  at  stead  of  $6,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 

000  for  state  boating  safety  assistance  Instead  Washington  National  Airport  Is  not  to  be  and  $7,110,000  as  propc^ed  by  the  Senate^ 

or$3  000  000  L  proposed  by  the  House  and  deferred.   If  this  work  can  not  be  accom-  Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  852,500.- 

87  500  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  pllshed  with  existing  unobligated  funds,  the  000    for    high-speed    ground    transportatloii 

$7,5UUA)uuabp    p            >  conferees  suggest  that  FAA  defer  work  on  research      and      development      Instead      ol 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  ^^^  priority  projects.  $45,000,000  as   proposed   by   the   House   and 

Amendment  No.  14:  Appropriates  $1,150,-  federal  Hiahwav  Administration  $60,879,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
538  000  for  operations  as  proposed  by  the  Federal  ntgnway  Aammisiraiion  Amendment  No.  35:  Deletes  language  pro- 
Senate  instead  of  $1,152,038,000  as  proposed  Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $ld,d^O,-  ^^^j  ^,y  ^j^g  senate  making  the  appropri- 
bv  the  House.  000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  ^^^^^  j^^.  high-speed  ground  transportation 
'Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $19,200,-  the  Senate  Instead  of  $13,400,000  as  proposed  research  and  developed  contingent  upon 
000  for  acquisition  and  modernization  of  by  the  House.  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation, 
facilities  and  equipment  and  service  test-  Amendment  Na  23:  Provides  transfer  of  Transportation  Administration 
i^rr    (r,npratirins>    instead   of   $19  100,000   as  $98,400,000  from  the  appropriation  for    Fed-  i>'"""  •""               h 

Sonose^  byThe   House   and  $21,218000   as  eral-ald  highways  (trust  fund)"  as  proposed  Amendment  No.  36:   Appropriates  $6,542,- 

P    S^ttn  h]  the  Senate     *        "     '       '  by  the  House  instead  of  $99,535,000  as  pro-  000   for   administrative   expenses   Instead   of 

The  amount  reSmmended  includes  an  ad-  p^  by  the  Senate.  $6,400,000    as    proposed    by    the    House    and 

rtuTnna^TlOOOOO  to  accelerate  the  develop-  The  conference  agreement  does  not  pro-  $6,684,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

mentind^SnlcalfSimy    of    devices  vide  any  funds  for  S^al-mode  research  under  Amendment  No.  37 :  Deletes  language  pro- 

whlch  would  provide  pUots  with  timely  and  this  heading.  It  is  intended  that  the  funds  posed  by  the  Senate  making  the  approprla- 

^eSa^e   information  on  terrain  obstacles,  included  will  provide  for  30  new  positions  to  tlon   for   administrative   expenses    available 

particularly  during  approac^  to  landing  un-  ^e -^yed  In  the  manner  Justified  to  the  unm  expended^^^  ^^    Appropriates  $96,250,- 

''Zendment  S  16    lSfe?^s  the  words  "ac-  ^enJment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $2,000,-  000  for  research,  development,  and  demon- 

tlvt^etaTdeteaion''  T^evi^es)   as  proposed  000  for  rail  crossings-demonstration  projects  stratlons  and  university  research  and  train- 

bvtreHoule    and   inserts   m  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $10,000.-  Ing   Instead   of   $74,000,000    as   proposed    by 

"creenlnr(dev^?es      as   proposed    by   the  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  the  House  and  $118,000,000  as  proposed  by 

cin^tP            ^""=         '           i'    »  jjj  ^jg^  oj  tjje  seriousness  of  the  rail-high-  the  Senate. 

Amendment    No     17'    Provides    $3  500  000  way  crossing  problem,  the  conferees  urge  the  The   additional    funds   provld«l   over   the 

for^cquSn  of  screening  devices  as  pro-  Department    of    Transportation    to    seek    a  House  bill  are  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

nr«Pri    hv   the   Senate   Instead  of   $2,000,000  modification  of  the  original  legislative  au-  Urban  demonstration  of  Dulles 

^proposed  bv  the  House.  thorlzatlon  to  expedite  the  implementation         prt  systems $11,500,000 

-TT,!.  o,^r.,•r.^r^Qt^«n  wmiirf  also  ncrmlt  the  of  this  program.  Dual-mode    transit    system   de- 

FeSralTvlaSn"Tdrnitralor  To   extend  Amen^dm^t  No.  25:  Provides  that  $600,000         velopment     4,000,000 

♦vT^  h^t,»fit=  of  tviB  fiinriinp  action  to  those  Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  raU  cross-  urban  tracked  air  cushion  ve- 

a^llnes   Jhlch   respSd   promptly   to   t^e  Ings-demonstratlon  projects  Is  to  be  derived         hide    4, 500. 000 

new  !vlaTlon  securl?rregulaS  bv  relm-  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  as  proposed     service  development 1.750,000 

Su^l^g  such  aSs  foMor  acq^           from  by  the  House  Instead  of  $3,000,000  as  pro-      Rail-bus  demonstration 500,000 

such   airlines)    screening  devices  heretofore  P°!^^^y^^^f!Pf*2fi-  Annronrlates  $15  000  -  Amendment  No.  39:  Earmarks  $93,250,000 

acquired  by  the  airlines.  OOO  Tor  thTDL^en  Gan  nKay S  prot^osed  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  research,  de- 

The  conferees  expect  that  FAA  and  the  air-  00°  foj  ^^' ^^^^e^  d  o^'fag  oqo  WO  as^pro-  velopment.  and  demonstrations  and  unlver- 

lines  win  agree  on  uniform  procedures  which  ^I,*^  bv  the  Ho^           $25,000,000  as  pro  g,^y  *;gg^^^^jj  ^^^  training  for  research,  de- 

wUl  supplement  the   screening  devices  and  P°!~r.A__-,t  »t„    2T  AnnroDrlates  $4  891-  velopment.   and   demonstrations   Instead   of 

decrease  the  time  involved  in  providing  com-  gg^^^Q    ^oV^*  ^^gr JuatKhw^^^^      (trust  $71,000,000  as   proposed   by   the  House   and 

prehenslve  coverage  of  airport  boarding  gates  J^nS  as  propoS  by  the  nlure  ILt^d  of  $115,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

m  order^to  ^assure  safety  of  citizens  In  air  ^^  gg^  jjS.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  tttle  u-related  agencies 

^"^ Amendment'  No.    18:    Appropriates   $302,-  National    Highway    Traffic   Safety   AdminU-  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

650.000  for  facilities  and  equipment  (Airport  tration  Amendment  No.  40:  Appropriates  $7,785.- 

and  Airway  Trust  Fund)  as  proposed  by  the  Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $44,185,-  000    for    salaries    and    expenses    Instead    of 

Senate  Instead  of  $251,939,000  as  proposed  by  oOO  for  traffic  and  highway  safety.  Instead  $7,700,000    as   proposed    by    the    House    and 

the  House.  of  $43,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,285,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  concerned  over  the  de-  $45,673,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  civil  Aeronautics  Board 

lay  in  the  implementation  of  this  program.  The  conference  agreement  Includes  $1,000.-  Amendment  No  41    Appropriates  $14.  173.- 

Accordlngly.  the  conferees  direct  FAA  to  sub-  ooo  for  the  alcohol   safety  action  program  ^^^  ^^^  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  bv 

mit.  by  October  1,  1972,  Its  plan  for  obllgat-  and  $185,000  for  school  bus  safety  in  addl-  o„nate  instead  of  814  123  000  as  nroposed 

ing  all  appropriated  funds  and  its  schedule  tlon  to  the  amounts  provided  by  the  House.  Jf  ^.^^  „     instead  oi  si4.i^j.ouu  as  proposea 

for  commissioning  all   Instrument   landing  it  is  Intended  that  the  funds  Included  for  by  the  House.                 i^„,„„„»t<.=  »<i4  nnn 

svstems,  control  towers,  and  airport  survell-  school   bus  safety  wUl   provide  for   10  new  Amendment  No.  42.  Appropriates  $54,000.- 

lance  radars  for  which  funds  have  been  pro-  positions.  000  for  payments  to  air  carriers  as  proposed 

vlded.  Amendment  No.  29:  Provides  that  $29,490.-  by  the  House  Instead  of  $65,400,000  as  pro- 

Morrlstown  Airport  In  New  Jersey  is  one  ooo  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  traffic  posed  by  the  Senate 

of  the  airports  for  which  funds  are  provided  and  highway  safety  Is  to  be  derived  from  the  it   is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 

to  Install  an  Instrument  landing  system.  The  Highway  Trust  Fund  Instead  of  $28,700,000  that  the  CAB  can  borrow  forward  to  pay  the 

conferees  understand  that  residents  of  the  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $30,363,000  as  additional  amounts  due  In  fiscal  year  1972 

area  In  and  near  Morrlstown  Airport  have  proposed  by  the  Senate.  resulting   from   the    promulgation   of   Class 

expressed  concern  that  the   installation  of  Amendment  No.  30:  Deletes  language  pro-  Rate  VI.  It  is.  of  course,  the  intention  of  the 

such  a  system  might  be  used  to  create  pres-  posed  by  the  Senate  making  $188,000  of  the  conferees  to  recognize  the  obligations  of  the 

sure  for  the  expansion  of  that  airport  against  appropriation  for  traffic  and  highway  safety  Qo^.e^nment  with  respect  to  pavments  to  air 

the  wishes  of  the  communities  most  affected,  contingent  upon  enactment  of  authorizing  „„„,„^  „„H»r  t>,»  onnii^aWP  law 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the  legislation.  '^^"'^^  ""^"  '^^  applicable  law 

installation  of  an  Instrument  landing  system  Federal  Railroad   AdminUtration  '^^'^^  m— general  provisions 

at  Morrlstown  Airport  Is  not  intended  and  *  xt«    oi .    Ar^r^,/^„rt»toc  mms  Amendment  No.  43:  Restores  House  provl- 

shall  not  be  used  as  an  argument  for  the  ex-  ^^^^^"'JX  *  o?  the  Adm?n?strator    salaries  sion  limiting  commitments  for  grants-ln-aiC 

panslon  of  that  airport  against  the  wishes  000  for  Office  ^^J^l^lf^'^^^'^l^J^  ^^";^!  for  airport  development  to  $280,000,000 

of  the  communities  concerned.  n^^.H  ^'^e  House  and  ^lllZ  ^  So-  Amendment  No.  44:  Restores  House  provi- 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $48,728,-  POsed  by  the  House  and  $2,921,000  as  pro  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  obligations  for  highway  beau- 

000  for  Federal  payment  to  the  airport  and  posed  by  tne  Ssenate.                             .,„_,-  tifl-atinn  tr>  Mn  ooo  ooo  instead  of  $30  000  000 

airway  trust  fund  is  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Amendment  No.  32 :  Appropriates  $10,350,-  "flcatlonto  »*0^?^^ '"'*^«'*  °'  $30.ooo.ooo 

Amendment  No.  20:  Approprlaten  $12,265,-  000  for  raUroad  research  as  proposed  by  the  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
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Amendment  No.  45 :  Restores  House  provi- 
sion and  limits  obligations  for  State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  and  Highway-related 
safety  grants  to  •85,000.000  instead  of  $80,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Restores  House  provi- 
sion limiting  obligations  for  territorial  high- 
ways to  $4,000,000. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Restores  House  pro- 
vision limiting  obligations  for  forest  high- 
ways to  $20,000,000. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Restores  House  provi- 
sion limiting  obligations  for  public  lands 
highways  to  $12,000,000. 

Amendment  Nos.  49,  50.  51,  52,  53,  54. 
and  55:  Conform  section  numbers. 

Conference  totals — with  comparisons 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1973  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1972  amount,  the 
1973  budget  estimate,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  follows: 
New  budget    (obllgatlonal) 

authority,      fiscal      year, 

1972   •$3. 

Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obllgatlonal      authority, 

fiscal      year      1973       (as 

amended)     '3, 

House  bUl,  fiscal  year  1973.     »2. 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1973.     »  3. 

Conference  agreement '2, 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with : 

New  budget  (obllgatlon- 
al) authority,  fiscal 
year    1972 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obllgatlonal)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1973  (as 
amended)   

House  bill,  fiscal  year 
1973   

Senate  bill,  fiscal  year 
1973   


Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


194,  614,  997 


040,  362.  095 
922,  795, 095 
038.  175, 095 
999,118,095 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  HosMER,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  today,  for  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McKevitt,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Carlson  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Bell,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson),  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODiNO,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Wolff,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Boggs,  on  August  16,  for  60  min- 
utes. 


- 195.  496,  902 

=41.244,000 
+  76,323,000 

-39,057,000 

•Includes  $174,321,000  advance  fiscal  year 

1973  appropriation  for  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority. 

'Includes  $131,181,000  Eulvance  fiscal  year 

1974  appropriation  for  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority. 

John  J.  McFall, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Sidney  R.  Yates,  .? 

Tom  Steed. 
Oeorge  Mahon, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
William  E.  Minshall, 
Jack  Edwards, 
Prank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Robert  C.  Btro, 
John  Stennis. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
John  O.  Pastore, 
Alan  Bible, 
William  Proxmire, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Clifford  P.  Case, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Gordon  Allott  (Res.  34  and 

39), 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
TKd  Stsvxns. 
Milton  R.  Yottno, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to : 

Mr.  Lennon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Ndll)  ,  for  today  through  Friday,  Au- 
gust 18,  on  account  of  official  business 
(congressional  adviser  to  the  U.N.  Com- 
mittee on  Peaceful  Users  of  Seabed  and 
Ocean  floor  at  Oeneva) . 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  BoLANO  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  three  Instances. 
Mahon. 
Griffin  in  three  instances. 

.  Helstoski  in  10  instances. 

.  Carey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Jarman. 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes. 


SENATE   BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3876.  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  clearing  agencies  and  transfer  agents, 
to  create  a  National  Commission  on  Uniform 
Securities  Laws,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Celler  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$637.50. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  S.  2499  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  Stokes  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks notwithstanding  an  estimated 
cost  of  $468  by  the  Public  Printer. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend her  remarks  and  include  an  article, 
CBS  documentary,  "Higher  Education— 
Who  Needs  It?"  notwithstanding  the  cost 
as  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  be 
$765. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Bell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shodp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schwencel. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  and  binding  of  a  revised  edition 
of  Senate  Procedure  and  providing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the  author. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  August  4,  1972,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  489.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  irrigation 
charges  against  non-Indian-owned  lands  un- 
der the  Modoc  Point  unit  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Irrigation  project,  Oregon; 

HJl.  9936.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
a  current  listing  of  each  drug  manufactured, 
prepared,  propagated,  compounded,  or  proc- 
essed by  a  registrant  under  that  act,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  15093.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certain  other  Independent  executive 
agencies,  boards,  oommlssions,  corporations, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  16418.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, August  8.  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 
COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

July  13. 1972. 
To  ihe  Clerk  of  the  House:  ^  .^  , 
The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pu/suam 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Lav*  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
nrofession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1  to  June  30,  197^ 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 

Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Standing  committee: 
Christine  S.  Gallagher. 

Lacey  C.Sharp 

HydeH.  Murray 

Louis  T.  Easley 

Betty  M.  Prezioso 


Lydia  Vacin 

Marthas.  Hannah.. - 
Majorie  B.  Johnson.. 


Peggy  L.  Pecore 

George  L.  Misslbeck. 


Fowler  C.  West. 


Love  M.  Pattie 

Investigative  staff: 

Mildred  Baxley 

Mary  Perry  Shaw 

Doris  Lucile  Farmarco. 
Bertha  W.  Masinniss.. 

Doris  R.  Swischer 

Bert  Allan  Watson.... 

Patricia  D.Stewart... 

Nancy  Gail  Glass 


Chief  clerk 

General  counsel 

Associate  counsel 

Staff  consultant 

Secretary  to  general 
counsel. 

Staff  assistant 

Subcommittee  clerk.... 

Secretary  to  assoicate 
counsel. 

Calendar  clerk 

Printing  editor  (Janu- 
ary, February, 
March,  May,  June). 

Staff  consultant 
(March,  April,  May). 

Staff  assistant 


Staff  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

Staff  assistant 
(January). 

Staff  assistant  (April- 
May). 

Staff  assistant  (June).. 


{16, 004. 82 

16,004.82 

17.985.72 

12, 982. 74 

8, 558. 16 

8,  558. 16 
8, 558. 16 
8,  558. 16 

8, 558. 16 
9, 547. 50 


8.333.31 

3, 096. 40 

8,  558. 16 
6, 360. 36 
6, 360. 36 
5,897.70 
6, 360. 36 
876.03 

1,149.99 

433.33 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures ^250,  OOP,  uu 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  'eported      . .      91. 163. 57 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1972... «^9^^"f 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1.  1971,  to 

June  30, 1972 127,130.ZZ 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 --    122,869.78 

W.  R.  POAGE,    Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  m  APPROPRIATIONS 

July  12, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  ^  .„  , 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Paul  M.  Wilson.... Clerk  and  staff  J18.000.00 

director. 

Jay  B  Howe     Staff  assistant 18. 

Robert  M.Moyer do 18. 

G.  Homer  Skarin do 18. 

Eugene  B,  Wilhelm do. 18. 

Samuel  R  Preston.. do. }8. 

Hunter  L.Spillan do. w. 

Henry  A.  Neil,  Jr do. 17. 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnels. do.  17. 

Keith  F.  Mainland Staff  assistant  to  16. 

chairman. 

George  E.  Evans Staff  assistant 16, 


EarlC.Silsby do j6. 

Peter  J.  Murphy,  Jr do j6. 

William  G.  Boling do. j3, 

John  M.Garrity do 13, 

Robert  B,  Foster ..do 13. 

Milton  B.Meredith. .do -  12, 

Thomas  J.  Kingfield do jj. 

Donald  E.  Richbourg .do 11. 

Robert  C.  Nicholas  111 do JO. 

George  A.  Urian do jO, 

Oempsey  B.  Mizelle do 10. 

Charles  W.  Snodgrass .do 10. 

Thayer  A.  Wood do ». 

John  G.  Plashal .do 7. 

Byron  S.  Nielson do..  7, 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Paul  E.Thomson do JS'HS^S 

J.  David  Willson do !5'!Z|-2o 

AmericoS.  Miconi do '2'X?;  ,5 

Derek  J.  Vander  Schaaf do ?'?11c„ 

Robert  L  Knisely do ,Hsi^A 

Lawrence  C.  Miller Editor '2'tS« 

Paul  V.  Farmer Assistant  editor ?'2!;„? 

Francis  W.  Sady Administrative  assist-  7,807.0/ 

Austin  G. Smith Clerical  assistant Z'?SI-2? 

Gerard  J.  Chouinard do Z'?!,  iS 

DaleM.Shulaw do I'i^in 

Daniel  V.  Gun  Shows do MIS?-« 

Gemma  M.  Mickey do \-V,ti\ 

Virginia  MKeyser do I'Sxln? 

Randolph  Thomas Messenger 5?V?« 

Marilyn  R.  Quinney Clerical  assistant ,  ?•  liV  S 

Harold  H.  Griffin Minority  clerk jliloS 

Enid  Morrison Staff  assistant  to  10, 448.  sz 

Minority. 

Mary  H.  Smallwood Clerical  assistant v2„m 

Samuel  A.  Mabry do VSnn? 

Leta  M.  Buhrman do VX??' ?4 

Catherine  M.  Voytko do vr,,! 

John  F.Walsh..... do ?'nk77i 

T.  Robert  Garretson do i'SSeic 

Forrest  0.  Tate,  Jr ...do J',«« 

Vincent  Rizzutto do •. H,oiS 

Naomi  A.  Rich do llmik 

Laura  C.  Lineberry do ?-,i?nn 

Robert  M.  Walker do 5'?,c  ,2 

Susan  L.Shaw do r,n7Q? 

George  Allen do HSisi 

Karen  LeeSahlin do Vn«  7i 

Peggy  C.  Ehringhaus do t'Skm 

Katherine  D.  Coupe do c'SSiq? 

Linda  Steele do iW^Vts 

David  H.  Kehl do fi'«o'oo 

Carolyn  J.  Johnston do 5'?o,  22 

ThomasH.  Hardy do M?J  7n 

JamesW.Dyer .-do \Vicii\ 

Mary  Ann  Bond do r,?ln5 

Barbara  C.  Wallace do 5,  Z7b.  W 

Patience  S.  Vaccaro. ..do ?s25  « 

Russell  Hardin,  Jr do c  i?7?c 

Anna  L.  Lamenuola do b.iii.m 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
882.28 
882. 28 
407.50 
879.98 

879. 98 
879.98 
352.  52 
609.50 
345. 74 
345. 74 
660.00 
077.50 
077.50 
919. 28 
497.24 
497. 24 
128.00 
545.50 
912.50 
384.98 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported J622.  435. 38 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1972  to  June  30,       ^^  ^^^  ^ 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1.  1971  to 

liinein  1972   1,305,541.27 

GEORGE  H.  MAHON,  Chairman. 


June  30, 1972. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

July  12  1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committe»  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Conpress,  approved  August  2  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-nioiith  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  197Z 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Cornelius  R.  Anderson. 
Leory  R.  Kirkpatnck... 


Willie  C.  Law. 


Mary  Alice  Sauer. 


Janet  Lou  Dameron 

Frances  May — 

Beatrice  T.  Dew. 

Agriculture,  Department 
of: 

Crabtree.Paul  0..  Jr.. 

Robison,  John  S 

Agency  of  International 

Development:  Peter- 
son, G.  D. 
Bureau  of  Standards: 

Shupe.  Philip  D.,Jr.. 

Tipson,  R  Stuart 

Office  of  Secretary  of — 

Defense:  Buckles, 

Itmmie. 
Defense  Contract  Audit. 

Agency:  Herron  M.  A, 


Director,  surveys  and 
investigations  staff. 

1st  assistant  director, 
surveys  and  investi- 
gation staff. 

2d  assistant  director, 
surveys  and  investi- 
gation staff. 

Administrative 
assistant. 

Clerk-stenographer... 

do 

..    .do 


Clerical  assistant. 

Investigator 

..  .  do 


do  $5,102.71 

'do"        14.673.98 

"do"'  16.395.82 


3,215.58 


9, 062. 32 
6. 762.  39 
5, 226. 46 


General  Services  Ad- 
ministration: 

Jones  H. H 

Ke'ly.C.  A 

Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare.  Department 

of:  Haaser,  T  C. 
Housing  and  Urban Clerical  assistant.. 

Development,  Depart- 
ment of:  Knisely, 

Robert  L 
Nat'ona!  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Ad- 
ministration: 

Driver,  C. Invest'gator 

Stepka.  Francis do 

Treasury,  Department...  Clerical  assistant. 

of:  Miconi,  A.  S.  o  itn  an 

Naval  Audit  Service Investigator.  9.  isu.w 

U.S.  Army  Audit do 5.187.60 

Federal  Bureau  of  In- do 11,286.00 

vestigation :  Baber. 

Bennett  Carl  L             do 13,669.20 

Bosko,  Andrew  "pi"".;;. ...do }l????2 

Brummitt,  Donald  A do }Hr,cn 

Carroll,  Gerard  C do Hlioln 

Carson,  Dana  W do 4'k?!? 

Cauffman.R.  E do f'fSili 

Creedon,  Dennis  F.,Jr do.  ,;'ilS"?n 

Fenstermacher,  H.  E.,  do 13,66S.ZU 

Franklin,  Robert  M do }?'2i51S 

Funkhouser,  Paul  K do l?l|!S 

Goedtel,JohnG do l?-9*?*i; 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.- 


J16. 774. 50 
15,613.98 

14,295.24 

7,754.28 

5, 096. 76 
6.710.16 
5,  538. 78 


1.396.63 

2.135,84 
13.004.60 


11,599.00 
18.  733. 00 
11,  706.  59 


.do 13,335.82 


Groover,  L.Clyde,  Jr.. 
Haynes,  William  P.,  Jr.. 

Ivy,  Coy  M 

Jenkins,  D.  L 

Leffler,  Raymond  P. 


..do. 

.do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.do. 


6,176.00 

430.80 

11,538.00 

7, 252. 80 

12.804.80 

Magee,E.Huyett do iflsl  m 

Maher,MartinF do }H5?-2s 

Malyniak,  Joseph,  J  r .do }?;«  m 

Mansfield,  James  P -do }ni55?S 

McCreight.A.H do nslsOO 

McGahey.H.  B do Hsifin 

Michalski,  Joseph  E do }|?;,  Jn 

Morris,  E.J <«> o'lslt? 

O'Connor,  John  J do ,\^i  la 

Schaum,E.V --.-do u'SIio 

Schmidt,  0.  A....  -do n?Tino 

Shannon,  Andrew  J do il'Uv  m 

Szoka,  Charles  E do },;|,ix 

Theisen,L.J.. do n«9  20 

Welch,  W.H.,Jr do Jn'Sn  an 

WeUel.RoyG do S'^ora 

Wood,H.  B .do 'IflfiX 

Oesch ,  Cinda  Jean. . . .  Clerical  assistant ?•  f ?S  i  k 

Health  benefits T  iKn  77 

Life  insurance  fund «mi  « 

Retirement  fund iII«oTi 


Travel  expenses. 


144,839.78 


"=* 7  Ul  04 

Miscellaneous  expenses ■linw 

FICA - - '*"•" 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures tl,444,000.w 

622.  425. 72 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1, 1972,  to  June  30, 

1972 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1. 1971.  to 

June  30, 1972... „;iii 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1S7Z 


778.005.92 


1,400.431.64 
43,568.36 


GEORGE  MAHON, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

July  12, 1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House:  „„„„.„i 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  otI946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  Z  19*6.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1  to  June  30,  197Z. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorizwl  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Totll  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


JohnR.  Blandtord,..      .  Chief  counsel.     ...  »|J  °"  Sn 

Frank  M.  Slatinshek.  .  .  Assistant  chie  counsel  8. 000. 00 

Eart  J.  Morgan Professional  staff  17.950.00 

member. 


27170 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


August  7,  1972 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


William  H  Cook. 
John  J.  Ford 


Ralph  Marshall 

George  Morns 

James  F  Shumate.  Jr, 
William  H  Hogan.  Jr.. 
H  Hollister  Cantus. 


Oneta  L.  Stockstill. . 
Berniece  Kalinowskl. 

L  Louise  Ellis     

Edna  E  Johnson  . 
Dorothy  R   Britton   . 
Innis  E  McDonald. . 

Brenda  J.  Gore 

Ann  R.  WiMett 

Emma  M  Brown 

Nancy  S.  Jones 

Sally  A  Moore 

William  B  Short 


Counsel.   

Professional  staff 
member, 
do 

Counsel 

.    do 

do 
Professional  staff 
member  (from 
Feb  1) 
Executive  secretary 

Secretary 

do 

.    do- 

.    do. 

.do. 

do. 


James  A  Oeaklns 

Issiah  Hardy 

Staff.  Armed  Services 
Invesligsiing  Sub- 
committee (pursu- 
ant to  H.  Res.  201, 
H.  Res.  2t)2,and 
H.Res.912.92d 
Conj.): 
John  f  M.  Reddan... 
John  F.  tally.. 
Richard  A.  Ransom... 

Santord  T.  Saunders 

RoseC  Beck 

Adeline  Tolerton.  .. 
Joyce C.  Bova  . 
Diane  W  Bowman. . 
John  B.  Vinson 

William  B.  Short.  Jr. 

H.  Hollister  Cantus... 

Sally  A.  Moore 


.do 

do 

do 
Secretary  (from  Feb.  1). 
Clerical  staff  assistant 

(from  Feb  IV 
Clerical  staff  assistant.. 
Messenger 


Counsel  .     

Assistant  counsel 

Professional  staff 

assistant. 
Security  officer..   — 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Secretary 

do 
Clenci>l  staff  assistant 

(from  June  1). 
Clerical  staff  assistant 

(to  Feb.  1). 
Professional  staff 

member  (to  Feb   !). 
Secretary  (to  Feb.  1).. 


17.950.00 
16.  879.  98 

15  297.  48 
14.690.88 
14  690  88 
12,132  48 
9.  758. 76 


13  187.  52 
9. 626.  88 
9. 626.  88 
9. 626  88 
9.626.88 
7.226.76 
5.013.50 
6.013.50 

6.  013.  50 
5.  Oil.  26 
4. 176.  05 
6. 593. 75 

7.  279.  56 
5.  222.  28 


17  950. 00 
15.297.48 
14  031.  48 

7.  279.  50 
7  226  76 
6  330. 00 
5  037.  60 
5.011.26 
685.42 

1.  318. 75 

1.626.46 


835.  21 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 

eipenditures.  i'.  Res.  202  and  H.  Res.  912 $450. 000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  199.755.04 

Amount  expended  from  Jan   I  to  June  30.  1972. .  98.  523.  28 
Total  amount  expended  from  Ja.i.  3,  1971  to 

June  30.  1972 298  278.32 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  3C,  1972 151.721.68 


F.  EDWARD  HEBERT.  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

July  1. 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name. 
profession,  and  to'al  salary  ot  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1.  to  June  30.  1972. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Standing  committee: 
Paul  Nelson Clerk  and  staff  J18, 000. 00 

director. 
OrmanS.  Fink Professional  staff  18.000.00 

member,  minority. 

Curtis  A.  Prins    Chief  investigator 17.292.60 

Charles  B.  Holstein . . .   Professional  staff  18. 000. 00 

member. 

Benet  D.  Gellman  ...  Counsel  18.000.00 

Joseph  C  Lewis Professional  staff  18. 000. 00 

member 
Graham  T.  Northup. . .  Professional  staff  18. 000. 00 

member,  minority. 

MaryW.  Layton Secretary  to  minority. .      11.346.12 

Donald  G.Vaughn..  ..  Adminis'rative  9.809.22 

assistant. 

Total  146.447.94 


Investigative  staff  (H.  Res  226): 

Rose  Marie  Allen Assistant  clerk     . 

Richard  C.  Barnes Professional  staff 

member 


6. 857. 52 
10. 549. 98 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


David  0  Couch 


.  Counsel 58  967.48 

Jane  N.  D'Arista Professional  staff  5.478.54 

member 

Dolores  K.Dougherty -.  Research  associate 9,237.78 

Michael  P  Flaherty...  Assistant  counsel 1.666.67 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 


Lucia  Gonzales  . . 
Stuart  0.  Halpert. 
Helen  Hitz.. 


Linda  Leah  Hoft   

Joseph  J.  Jasinski   .. 

Mary-Helen  Kesecker 

Mary  E.  Kirk.   

Kelsay  Ray  Meek 


Mildreds.  Mitchell  .. 
Richard  H.  Neiman 
Clifford  E.  Payne.  Jr. 
Gayle  L.  Peabody.     . 
Margaret  L.  Rayhawk 
Yan  Michael  Ross 
Alicia  F.  Shoemaker 
Jeane  Carolyn  Smith. 
Elizabeth  Stabler 


Robert  E.  Weintraub 
Jane  L.  Williams 
Donald  F.  Winn 


C.  Robert  Zelnick... 


Secretary 

Counsel .. 

Administrative  assist- 
ant. 

Secretary.     

Professional  staff 
member. 

Secretary      

Assistant  Clerk 

Professional  staff 
member.  . 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

do 

Secretary  

Research  associate.... 

Counsel,  minority.  ... 

Secretary,  minority. .. 

Secretary 

Prolessional  staff 
member. 

Staff  economist 

Secretary         

Professional  staff 

member, 
do  


Total 


3.  649. 98 
15.825.00 
9. 966. 77 

5,  823.  82 
16.246.98 

4. 744. 08 

5.490.48 

14.  506.  26 

9,727.44 
2.571.85 
4.560.90 
5,  033.  46 
8.  855.  24 
11.812.17 
7.541.44 
5, 908. 02 
2,197.92 

1,600.00 
3,  698. 61 
7.648.74 

10.  833.  35 

201.000.48 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  'or  committee 

expenditures  (H   Res.  226    Full  committee)  ..  J942.500.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported        .  398.  835.  55 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30.1972  .   .  220,168.92 
Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.   3.  1971  to 

June  30.  1972                                               .   -  619.004,47 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30.  1972       ..  323  495.53 


WRIGHT  PATMAN.  Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   HOUSING    COMMITTEE  ON    BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

July  1.1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1916.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name. 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30.  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Subcommittee  investigative  staff  ',H.  Res  226.  92d  Cong): 

Brent  Barnere Assistant  clerk J925. 69 

M.Wendell  Belew do 650.00 

Terrence  Boyle.   Minority  counsel.. 12,411.48 

Mane  L.  Chaillet Minority  secretary 6,250.31 

Wanda  Jean  Clarkson..  Secretary 6,127.50 

Patricia  A.  Eley Assistant  clerk.. 5  344  50 

Jane  Carey  Enger Secretary.... 1.621.24 

DavidGlick  Counsel 18  000.00 

GeorgeGross.      ..     do .  .  18.000.00 

Emily  M.  Hightower.  .  Secretary ..  .  7.912.50 

Casey  Ireland             .  Minority  staff  member.  18,000.00 

Margaret  J  Leary...      Secretary. 8,106.20 

Benjamin  B.  McKoever.  Assistant  counsel 13,958.34 

Gerald  R.  McMurray...  Staff  director 17.407.54 

Catherine  M.  Smith...  Minority  secretary.   .  5,079.29 

Dons  M.  Young Assistant  clerk  .          .  8,991.30 

Total -.^  148.785.99 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures  (H.  Res  226-Housing) $717.300.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 315.  751.  35 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 1972 166.406.19 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan    3    1971   to 

June  30, 1972...   .   482.157.54 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 236. 142.46 

WRIGHT  PATMAN.  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

June  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuaut 
to  section  134(b)  ot  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Whitney  L.  Turley Investigator $9,563.94 

Margaret  Hoffman Legislative  assistant...  6,330.00 

Rebecca  D.  Moore  do 6,330.00 

Irene  V,  Howard do 5.275.02 

Browardine  R.  Broyhill..  Clerk-assistant 5.802.48 

Wanda  M.  Worsham Secretary 5,646.75 

Da' id  D.Salmon,  Jr Clerk-typist 3,750.00 

David  A.  D^nmyer Assistant  clerk-typist,  1,800.01 

off  payroll  July  2, 

1972. 

Mary  E.  Finklea Clerk-typist 500.00 

Carol  a.  Tedards do 500.00 

Elizabeth  B.  Mellette do 500.00 

Marsha  Miller  Harper...  Clerk-typist  (resigned  1,361.10 

June  10. 1972). 

Hayden  S.  Garber Counsel 14,115.34 

Leonard  Hilder.. Legislative  clerk 11,473.38 

James  T.  Clark Clerk 14,977.38 

Othello  Steinkuller Secretary 9,237.78 

Betty  C.  Alexander do 8.  540.64 

John  E.  Hogan Minority  clerk 13,534.34 

Patrick  E,  Kelly Assistant  counsel 7,500.00 

Terry  D.  Hill Clerk-public  5,802.48 

relations. 

PaulY.Little Special  consultant 10,549.98 

Clayton  Gasque Staff  director  (retired  2, 138. 33 

Jan.  31, 1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $250,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 103, 806. 25 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  July  1,  1972...      50,305.12 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  July  1, 

1972 154,111.37 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1,  1972 95,888.63 

JOHN  L  McMillan,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR     STANDING 

COMMITTEE 

July  15.  1972, 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Donald  M.  Baker 


Donald  F   Berens. 


Louise  Maxienne 
Dargans. 


William  F.Gaul 

Hartwell  D.  Reed,  J r 
Benjamin  F.  Reeves  . 


Austin  P  Sullivan,  Jr. 


Louise  M.  Wright. 


Chief  clerk  and  associ- 
ate counsel  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1972), 

Administrative  assist- 
ant (from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30.  1972). 

Research  director 
(from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30,  1972). 

Associate  general 
counsel  (from  Jan.  1 
to  June  30. 1972). 

General  counsel  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1972). 

Assistant  to  chairman 
and  assistant  clerk 
(from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30. 1972). 

Legislative  specialist 
(from  Jan.  1  to 
Apr.  30, 1972)  and 
legislative  director 
(from  May  1  to 
June  30.  1972). 

Administrative  as- 
sistant (from  Jan.  1 
to  June  30, 1972). 


$18. 000. 00 

12,976.50 
18.000.00 

18.000.00 
18.000.00 


18.000.00 
18.000.00 


17,605.00 


13,401.52 
13,401.52 
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Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  durmg 

6- month 

penod 


Marian  R.  Wyman Special  assistant  to 

chairman  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1972). 


Minority  staff: 
Robert  C.  Andringa 


Minority  staff  director 
(from  Jan.  1  to 
June  30, 1972). 

Michael  J  Bernstein..  Minority  counsel  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1972). 

Charles  W  Radcliffe...  Minority  counsel  for 
edDcation  (from 
Jan.  I  to  June  30, 
1972). 


$16,812.48 


16, 352.  52 


18,000.00 


18,000.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  (or  committee 

expenditures Contingent 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported      . .  $395, 344. 72 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1972...  203,148.02 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1971  to 

June  30, 1972 ^9*'.*'^-^! 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 Contingent 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR    FULL 
COMMITTEE  INVESTIGATING  STAFF 

July  15  1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  ot  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Timothy  T.  Reese Assistant  clerk  (from 

June  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Peter  Schott Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
May  L.  Shuler Secretary  (from  Jan. 

1  to  June  30, 1972). 
Carlton  Stewart Assistant  clerk  (from 

June  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Brian  E.  Sullam Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Jeanne  E.  Thomson Legislative  assistant 

(from  Jan.  1  to  June 

30, 1972). 
Robert  H.  Van  Meter  III.  Assistan  clerk  (from 

June  15  to  June  30, 

1972). 
John  E.Warren Research  assistant 

(from  Jan.  1  to  June 

30, 1972). 


Minority: 

Cynthia  Deane 
Banzer. 


Mildreds.  Blumel.. 
Louise  W.  Finke 

Anita  M.Gerhardt.. 

Cheryl  Dianne  Heny 

Sophia  Jo  Jolivette.. 
Martini.  LaVor..., 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- mo  nth 

period 


Louise  A  Amidon Assistant  clerk  (from  $240.00 

June  15  to  June  30, 
1972). 

Carole  J,  Ansheles Assistant  clerk  (from  955.00 

Jan  1  to  Jan  14. 
1972),  and  (from 
May  17  to  June  30. 
1972) 

GoldieA  Baldwin Legislative  assistant  8.869.03 

(from  Jan  1  to  June 
30, 1972  . 

Portia  A  Batle Assistant  clerk  (from  180.00 

June  19  to  June  30 
1972). 

W.lliam  H.  Cable Counsel  (from  Jan.  1  10. 128. 00 

to  June  30, 1972). 

Elizabeth  A.  Cornett Admin  strative  as-  9.237.60 

sistant  (from  Jan.  1 
to  June  30, 1972). 

Lelia  T  Cornwell do 8,229.00 

Carol  Ann  Edwards Assistant  clerk  (from  83.33 

June  26  to  June  30, 
1972). 

EydieGaskins Administrative  as-  8,229.00 

sistant  (from  Jan.  1 
to  June  30, 1972.) 
Kathenne  Clark  Gibbons.  Research  assistant  8, 144. 00 

'from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30. 1972). 

Marilyn  L.  Hargett Research  assistant  200. 00 

(from  June  19  to 
June  30  1972). 
Ernest  B.  Hillenmeyer,      Assistant  clerk  (from  816.67 

III.  May  12  to  June  30. 

1972) 

Richard  Lim Staff  assistant  to  as-  2,516.66 

sociare  general  coun- 
sel Crom  Mar   1  to 
June  30  1972). 

Mattie  I.  Maynard Research  assistant  633. 00 

(from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30  1972). 

Shirley  R.  Mills Secretary  (from  Jan.  1         8, 229. 00 

to  June  30, 1972). 

Lewis  D.  Morris  Jr Assistant  clerk  (from  416.67 

June  6  to  June  30, 
1972). 

David  S.  Putnam    Staff  assistant  (from  5,124.12 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1972). 


JohnC.  MiUer 

Jo  Anne  Pierson... 

Silvia  J.  Rodriguez, 

Yvonne  Franklin 
Smith. 

Dorothy  L.  Strunk. 
Dennis  J.Taylor.. 

Jack  D. Thorsen.. 


Minority  legislative 
assistant  (from 
Mar.  1  to  June  30, 
30, 1972) 
Receptionist  (from 
June  8  to  June  30, 
1972) 
Assistant  to  minority 
staff  director  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1972). 
Minority  research 
assistant  (from  Jan. 
1  to  June  24, 1972). 
Secretary  (from  Mar 
20  to  June  30 
1972). 
.  Secretary  (from  Jan. 

1  to  Mar.  31, 1972). 
.  Minority  legislative 
associate  (from 
Jan.  1  to  June  30, 
1972). 
.  Minority  associate 
counsel  for  labor 
(from  Jan.  1  to  June 
30  1972), 
.  Minority  receptionist 
(from  Feb.7  to  June 
7, 1972) and 
secretary  (from 
June  8  to  June  30, 
1972). 
.  Secretary  (from  Ian. 
1  to  June  30, 1972). 
Minori.y  le-islaiive 
associate  (trom 
May  1  to  June  30, 
1972). 
.  Secretary  (from  Jan. 

1,  to  May  31, 1972). 
.  Minority  associate 
counsel  (from  Jan. 
1  to  June  30, 
1972). 
.  Minority  staff  member 
(from  Jan.  1  io  Mar. 
31.1972). 


$500.00 

4, 177. 80 

6,884.94 
500.00 

2.532.00 

10.072.62 

240.00 

5  127. 30 

5,000.00 

472.78 
8,029.54 

6, 237. 32 

2.496.96 

2,055.00 
14,426.10 

15,297.48 

3, 200. 02 


5,380.50 
3,200.00 

5,377.00 
10,761.00 

2,670.48 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Bland  Joseph  Ballard....  Research  director  $1,  375. 00 

(from  June  1  to 

June  30,  1972). 
Suzanne  L.  Black Research  assistant  4.666.68 

(from  Mar.  1  to 

June  30, 1972). 
Malcolm  Henry  Cross....  Director  of  Research  4, 125.00 

(from  Mar.  1  to 

May  31,1972). 
Nancy  Davis Secretary  (trom  Jan.  1         4,835.44 

to  June  15, 1972). 
HarryHogan Legal  counsel  (from  2,083.33 

June  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Sally  K.  Kirkgasler Research  assistant  7,249.98 

(from  Jan.  1  to 

June  30, 1972). 
Kenneth  L.  Otto Assistant  clerk  (from  97.22 

June24  to  June30. 

1972). 
Ronald  Schwartz Research  assistant  3.000.00 

(from  Jan.  1  to 

Mar.  31.  1972). 
James  Sullivan Special  assistant  2.083.33 

(from  June  1  to 

June  30, 1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  (or  committee 

expenditures  1971-/2 "IS^SS'SS 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 70, 593. 56 

Amount  expended  (rom  January  1,  to  June  30, 
1972.... - - 30,275.80 

Total  amount  expended  (rom  Jan.  3,  1971,  to 

June30,1972.  152'f!M5 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 69, 130.64 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 

SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    LABOR,   NO   2 

July  15, 1972. 

(Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Chairman) 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  ot  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30.  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Nameofemptoyee        Profession 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee       ..„  ..^  „ 
expenditures  1971-72. $1,188,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 372, 418. 77 

Amount  expended  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
1972    21a, 123  01 

Total  amount  expended  'rom  Jan.  3,  1971, 

foJune30,197f ^87,541.78 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 600,458.22 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  1 

(Representative  Edith  Green.  Chairman) 

July  15, 1972 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  o(  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  ot  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  (rom  January  1.  to  June  30,  1972. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expendM  by  it: 


Jeunesse  M.  Beaumont.  Clerk  (from  Jan.  1  to 

June  30. 1972). 
HighG  Duffy Counsel  (from  Jan.  1 

to  June  3D.  1972). 
George  A.  Franklin Research  assistant 

(from  Jan.  1  to  June 

30, 1972). 
Thomas  C.  Keeney Research  assistant 

(from  June  19  to 

June  30. 1972). 
Christopher  J.  Kennan...  Research  assistant 

((rom  Jan.  1  to  June 

30, 1972). 
Thorn  P.  Lord Research  assistant 

(from  Jan.  1  to  Mar. 

14, 1972). 
Daniel  H.  Pollitt Special  counsel  (from 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Anne  W.  Risdon Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan.ltoFeb.29, 

1972). 
Kathleen  M.Sullivan  ...  Assistant  clerk  (from 

Jan.  1  to  June  30. 

1972). 
Thomas  R.  Wolanin Research  specialist 

(from  Apr.  1  to  June 

30, 1972). 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 

$8,495.40 

13.533.90 

2,395.63 

346.67 

3.900.00 

1,603.33 

4,666.98 

633.00 

3.892.52 

2,400.00 

Funds  authorized  or  appropr-ated  for  committee  ,,,„  ,^  ^ 
expenditures $170,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. .  ...      71, 682. 03 
Amount  expended  (rom  Jan.  1.  1972  to  June  30. 
1972      4S.  Kb.  m 

Total  amount  expended  (rom  Jan.  3,  1971  to 

June30.1972 ..--„,- 'U'iiSJ? 

Balance  unexpeded  as  o(  June  30, 1972 52,489.61 

CARL  D.  PERKI NS,  Chairman. 
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GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  3 


(Representative  John  H.  Dent,  Chairman) 

July  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sulxommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  ot  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  toTlowmg  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  ot  each  person  employed  bv  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montli 

Profession  period 


Adrienne  Fields Clerk  (from  Jan.  1  to  J8. 315. 52 

June  30. 1972). 
Cheryl  Jeanne  Peck Secretary  (from  May  1         1, 083. 34 

June  30.  1972). 
Robert  E.  Vagley Director  (from  Jan.  1  16, 347. 24 

to  June  30, 1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures,  1971-72 $170. 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 67, 695. 56 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1972...      31, 331. 16 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971  to 

June30,  1972 99,026.72 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 70,973.28 

CARL  0.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  No.  4 

July  15. 1972. 

(Representative  Roman  C.  Purinski.  Chairman) 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  ffouse: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  try  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30.  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- mo  nth 

period 


Thomas  J.  Gerber      Assistant  Clerk  (from 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
John  F.  Jennings Counsel  (from  Jan.  1 

to  June  30. 1972). 
Alexandra  J.  Kisia Clerk  (from  Jan.  1  to 

June  30, 1972). 
TonI  E.  Painter Secretary  (from  Jan.  1 

to  June  30.  1972). 
Patricia  Ann  Rugg Secretary  (from  May 

15  to  June  30. 1972). 


{8.481.51 


13.053.54 

8,306.04 

2.532.00 

830.56 


Funds  authorized  or  aporopriated  for  committee 
expenditures.  1971-72  $170. 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 62. 095. 26 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30  1972. . .      43, 919. 32 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971  to, 

June30,1972 106,014.58 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1972 63,985.42 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


GENERAL   SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    LABOR-TASK   FORCE   ON 
WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS 

(Representative  John  H.  Dent.  Chairman) 

July  15. 1972. 
TotheClerli  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946, 
PuMIc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  lollowing  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


amended,  submlb  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  bv  it 
during  the  6-manth  period  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Vance  J.  Anderson Counsel  (from  Jan.  1        $10,000.02 

to  June  30,  1972). 
Barbara  A.  Dlnuson Secretary  (from  Jan.  2.983.33 

20  to  June  30, 1972). 
EricHonick Staff  assistant  (from  4.500.00 

Jan,  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 

Julie  Oomenick  McAteer do 3,933.35 

Shirley  Marsdon Research  assistant  1,500.00 

(from  Feb.  1  to 

June  30,  1972). 
W.  Kenneth  Miller Assistant  clerk  1,800.00 

(froni  Jan.  1  to 

June  30,  1972). 
Alan  Rabin Research  assistant  900.00 

(from  June  1  to 

June  30, 1972). 
John  M.  Smokevitch Minority  counsel  12,166.67 

(from  Jan.  1  to 

June  30, 1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 

expenditures $100,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 7. 987. 43 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1972..  44,044.86 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  June  30, 

1972 52,032.29 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1972 47.967.71 


CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  5 

(Representative  Dominick  V.  Daniels,  Chairman) 

July  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showinR  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  ot  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1.  to  June  30,  1972. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

Name  of  employee         Profession  period 


Loretta  A.  Bowen Clerk  (from  Jan.  1  to  $7,681.44 

June  30. 1972). 
Daniel  H.  Krivit Counsel  (from  Jan.  1  14.  045.  22 

to  June  30,  1972). 
Catherine  Ladnier Research  assistant  4,219.98 

(from  Jan.  1  to 

June  30  1972). 
Catherine  R.  Romano Secretary  (from  Jan.  1         5, 042. 22 

toJan.  31,  1972)and      . 

research  and  staff 

assistant  (from  Feb. 

1  to  June  30. 1972). 
John  Douglas  Wagner...  Assistant  clerk  (from  316.67 

June  12  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Charles  R.  Zappala Assistant  clerk  (from  260.00 

June  19  to  June  30, 

1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures,  1971-72 $170,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 60.788.44 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1972,  to  June  30. 
1972 33,323.59 

Tata,  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971,  to 

June  30, 1972 94.  II2.O3 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30  1972 75.887.97 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


July  15, 1972. 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  6 

(Representative  John  Brademas,  Chairman) 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Margaret  Sue  Brown Special  assistant  (from       $4,666.68 

Jan.  1  to  Apr.  30, 

1972). 
Connie  de  Launey Secretary  (from  1,723.60 

Mar.  20  to  June  2, 

1972). 
Marjorie  C.  Carver Assistant  clerk  (from  294.00 

Feb.  1  to  29, 1972). 
Jack  G.Duncan Counsel  (from  Jan.  1  13,250.02 

to  June  30. 1972). 
Marianne  Frederick Secretary  (from  1,395.83 

Apr.  24  to  June  30, 

1972). 
JamesHarvey Deputy  assistant  (from         3,375.00 

Apr.  10  to  June  30, 

1972), 
Christine  M.  Orth Staff  assistant  (from  4,333.34 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Ann  Nichloson  Owens...  Clerk  (from  Jan.  1  to  2,341.66 

Apr.  7,  1972). 
Gladys  Marie  Walker Secretary  (from  Jan.  1         3, 999. 99 

to  May  31,  1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures,  1971-72 $170,000.00 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported 65, 299.93 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1972...  39, 081. 65 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  1971,  to 

June30,  1972 104,381.58 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 65,618.42 

CARL  D.  PERKINS.  Chairman. 


SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR,  NO.  7 

July  15, 1972. 

(Representative  James  G.  O'Hara,  Chairman) 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  ot  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Rosanne  Aceto    Assistant  clerk  (from         $1,166.67 

May  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Arthur  R.  Baltrym Legislative  assistant  840.00 

(from  Jan.  1  to 

Feb.  12, 1972). 
Barbara  A.  Bernstein....  Assistant  clerk  (from  541.67 

June  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Alfred  Carl  Franklin Counsel  (from  Jan.  1  10. 000. 02 

to  June  30. 1972). 
James  8.  Harrison Staff  director  (from  13,150.02 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Joan  Marie  King Assistant  clerk  (from  1.800.00 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

1972). 
Marilyn  Myers Research  assistant  390.00 

(from  Mar.  1  to 

Mar.  15, 1972). 
Martha  D.  Risdon Assistant  clerk  (from  252.78 

Jan.  1  to  Jan.  14, 

1972). 
EInora  H.  Teets Clerk  (from  Jan.  1  to  6,000.00 

June  30, 1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  1971-7? $170,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 54, 470. 88 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 1972..      36, 819. 62 
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Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971  to  „     . 

June  30. 1972 $91,290.50 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1972 78, 709.  50 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

July  1, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


RoyJ  Bullock Staff  administrator $18, 

Albert  C.  F.  Westphal....  Staff  consultant 18, 

Franklin  J.  Schupp ....do 18, 

Harry  C.  Cromer do 18, 

Marian  A.  Czarnecki do 18, 


Melvin  0.  Benson do 15, 

Everett  E.  Bierman do 14, 

John  J.  Brady do 13, 

John  H.Sullivan do 13, 

Robert  K  Boyer ...do 10, 

John  Chapman  Chester do 13, 

Peter  Anthony                 do 12, 

Abbruzzese. 

George  R.  Berdes Subcommittee  staff 

consultant. 

Robert  B.  Boettcher do H. 

GolerTeal  Butcher do 13, 

Robert  Michael  Finley do 10, 

Clifford  P  Hackett do 13, 

Rolands.  Homet,Jr do 6, 

CharlesS.  Levy do 3, 

Henry  M.  Lloyd do 13, 

Michael  H.  Van  Dusen do 10, 

Helen  C.  Mattas Senior  staff  assistant...  12, 

l«ary  Louise  O'Brien Staff  assistant 11. 

Dora  B.  McCracken do 9, 

Jean  S.  Brown do.. 7, 

Paula  L.  Peak do 9, 

Ray  Sparks do 9, 

Thelma  H.  Shirkey do 5. 

Arlene  M.  Atwater do 5, 

Shirley  A.  Furnier do 6, 

Bernadette  M.  Kuwik do 5, 

Audray  Lee  Clement do 5, 

Donna  Gail  Wynn do 4, 

Charles  W.  Snyder do 5, 

Stephen  E.  Markovich. ..  Special  assistant 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
694.38 
935.98 
714.98 
714.98 
549.98 
714.98 
660.00 


13, 187. 52 


868.78 
187.52 
919.  28 
187.  52 
249.99 
333. 34 
187.52 
549.98 
348.60 
019. 78 
103.98 
198. 32 
103.98 
509.40 
538. 78 
538.78 
857.  52 
538. 78 
538.  78 
483.74 
064.00 
837. 77 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $936, 662. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 310, 324. 17 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1972  to  June  30, 
1972 213,423.38 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1971  to 

June  30, 1972 523,747.55 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 412, 914. 65 

THOMAS  E.  MORGAN,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

July  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  ot  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  3D,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 
6-month 
period         f4ame  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  durinf 

6-month 

period 


Government  Activities 
Subcommittee. 

Intergovernmental 
Relations  Sub- 
committee. 

Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee. 

Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Sub- 
committee. 

Foreign  Operations 
and  Government 
Information  Sub- 
committee. 

Special  Studies 
Subcommittee. 


$50,156.00 
55.686.58 

56,212.62 

47, 495. 25 

62,553.68 

54, 167. 29 


Total 436,931.83 


Salaries:  Full  committee,  Jan.  1  through  June  30, 

1972: 

Herbert  Roback Staff  director 

Christine  Ray  Davis...  Staff  administrator 

James  A.  Lanigan General  counsel 

Miles  Q.  Romney Associate  general 

counsel. 

Dolores  L.  Fel'Dotto...  Staff  member 

Ann  E.  McLachlan... do 

Catherine  S.  Cash do 

Marilyn  F.Jarvis do 

Annie  M.  Abbott do 

John  Philip  Carlson...  Minority  counsel. 
William  H.  

Copenhaver. 
Clara  Katherine 

Armstrong. 


Minority  professional 

staff  member. 
Minority  research 
assistant. 
Expenses,  lan'l  through  June  30, 1972:  Full  com- 
mittee, Hon.  Chet  Holifield ,  Chairman :  Expenses. 


Total. 


Special  investigative  staff,  Hon.  Chet  Holifield, 
Chairman: 

Warren  B.  Buhler Minority  staff  member. 

Thomas  H.  Saunders do 

Susanna  Dixon Minority  staff  secre- 
tary (from  Feb.  2, 
1972). 
Ralph  T.  Doty Clerical  staff 


18,000.00 
18, 000. 00 
18,000.00 
16, 903. 20 

9,237.78 
8, 953. 74 
7,337.70 
7,941.72 
7,300.50 
18,000.00 
15, 147.  78 

8, 240. 22 


4,051.93 
4,051.93 


9, 495. 00 
9, 085. 20 
3, 736. 45 


4, 249. 98 


Total 26,566.63 


Legislation  and  Military  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee, Hon.  Chet  Holifield,  Chairman: 

Elmer  W.  Henderson..  Counsel 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin Staff  attorney 

John  Paul  Ridgely Investigator 

Joseph  C.  Luman Defense  analyst 

Catherine  L.  Research  assistant 

Koeberlein. 

Veronica  B.Johnson..  Clerk 

Mary  Etta  Haga Clerk-stenographer 

Gloria  Ann  Rubin do 

Expenses. 


17,111.46 
12,  322. 80 
10,  986.  30 
11,868.78 
8, 456. 16 

8, 240.  22 
5,  275. 02 
4,  590. 42 
1,190.69 


Total 80,041.85 


Government  Activities  Subcommittee,  Hon.  Jack 
Brooks,  Chairman: 

Ernesto.  Baynard Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

C.  Don  Stephens Research  analyst 

Paul  A.  Mutino Counsel 

Lynne  Higginbotham..  Clerk-stenographer 

Mary  G.Jones Secretary .. 

Expenses 


16, 382. 76 

10,%9.56 
9,  758. 76 
7, 337.  70 
4, 483.  74 
1,  223. 48 


Total 50,156.00 


Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee,  Hon. 

L.  H.  Fountain,  Chairman: 

James  R.  Naughton...  Counsel 

Delphis  C.  Goldberg...  Professional  staff 
member. 

Gilberts. Goldhammer.  Consultant 

Pamela  R.  Horsmon...  Clerk-stenographer 

Margaret  M.  Secretary 

Goldhammer. 
Expenses - 


Total 55,686.58 


Expenses— Jan.  1 
through  June  30, 
1972: 

Full  committee K051.93 

Special  investigative     26,566.63 

staff 

Legislation  and  80,041.85 

Military  Operations 
Subcommittee'. 


Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee, 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss,  Chairman: 

Phineaslndntz Counsel 16,382.76 

David  B.  Finnegan Assistant  counsel 13,426.80 

David  H  Baris Legal  assistant  (from  3,286.96 

Apr.  17, 1972). 

Josephine Scheiber...  Resaerch  analyst 8,347.38 

Ruth  M.  Wa Hick Stenographer 6,198.54 

Frances  B.Lee Stenographer  (from  3,782.48 

Jan.  17,1972). 
C.  Robert  Zelnick Professional  staff  1.711.q6 

member  (from  Jan. 

3  to  Jan.  31, 1972). 


Expenses. 
Total... 


16,382.76 
16,382.76 

10,679.40 
5,275.02 
4, 427. 64 

2,  539. 00 


Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
Hon.  John  S.  Monagan,  Chairman: 
Richard  L.  Still Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

Charles  A.  Intriago. ..  Assistant  counsel 

Jeremiah  S.  Buckley do 

Frances  M.  Turk. Clerk 

Helena  A.  Grady Secretary  (from  Jan. 

17, 1972). 
Jane  G.  Cameron Secretary  (to  Jan.  17, 

1972). 
Expenses 


$2, 896. 54 
56.212.62 


14,506.26 

10,910.94 
7,046.88 
5.275.02 
3,644.46 

155.56 

5,956.13 

Total 47,495.25 


Foreign  Operations  and 
Subcommittee,  Hon 
Chairman: 
William  G.Phillips.... 

Norman  G.  Cornish... 

Harold  F.  Whittington. 


Martha  M.  Doty.. 
Mary  Elizabeth 

Blanton. 
Almeda  J.  Harley. 


Government  Information 
William  S.  Moorhead, 

Subcommittee  staff 

director. 
Deputy  subcommittee 

staff  director. 
Professional  staff 

member. 

Clerk 

Secretary  (to  June  16, 

1972). 
Secretary  (from 

June  28, 1972). 


16,382.76 

16,  382. 76 

12,580.68 

4, 747. 50 
3,648.57 

65.94 

8,745.47 


Expenses 

Total 62,553.68 


Special  Studies  Subcommittee, 
Hon.  Wm.  J.  Randall,  Chairman: 

Erskine  Stewart Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

Jacob  N.  Wasserman..  Counsel 

James  L.  Gyory Investigator 

Wileen  0.  Moore Clerk 

Elynor  H.  Humber Secretary. 

Expenses 


12, 156. 53 

15,068.40 
7,648.74 
4. 483. 74 
4, 483.  74 

10.326.14 


Total 54,167.29 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  H.  Res.  303  and  H.  Res.  911, 
92dCong $1,832,600.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Jan.  3,  to  Dec.  31.1971 835,792.74 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 1972..       436, 931. 83 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1971  to 

June  30, 1972 1,272,724.57 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 559, 875. 43 

CHET  HOLLI FIELD. 

Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

June  11. 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  lollowing  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  I.  to  June  30,  1972 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
a  nd  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

b- mo  nth 

Profession  period 


Name  of  employee 


John  T.Walker Staff  director $18, 

Frank  B.  Ryan Director, information  18, 

systems. 

Louis  I.  Freed Ass  slant  clerk 17, 

RobertD.Gray Chiefauditor 16, 

David  S.  Wolman Personn el  analyst 16, 


Melvin  M.  Miller Minority  clerk. 

John  G.  Blair Assistant  to  the  staff 

director. 
Ralph  W.  Murphy Asslstjni  clerk 

(minority). 

Louis  Silverman Assistant  derk 

MaryStolle do 

Evelyn  Hange  Wilson Office  manager. 

Judith  Leonard  Vargas.. 

Thomas S.  Foster, Sr... 
Thomas  A.  Tangretti... 


000.00 
000.00 

143. 75 
776.38 
604.30 
604.30 
715. 00 


10, 550. 00 


Assistant  clerk 
(minority). 

Election's  clerk 

Electrical  and  me- 
chanical's clerk. 


10, 
6, 
6, 
4, 

9, 
9, 


145.  31 
793.04 
725. 62 
306.35 

502. 50 
231. 24 
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Nam*  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  dunng 

6- month 

period 


William  E.  Sudow Printings  clerk $4, 

RoseE.  Polito Assistant  legal  clerk...        1. 

John  L  Boos Library  and  Mem-  8. 

orial's  clerk. 

Thomas  W.  Latham Account's  clerk 8, 

Jospeh  T  Ventura. ...    Nonessential  em-  3, 

ployees'  clerk. 

GurneyS.  Jaynes...   .      Assistant  clerk  6, 

Judith  K.  Holes Accounts'  assistant  6, 

clerk 

Norman  J.  Jacknis Assistant  clerk 3, 

Barbara  0  Lewis do 5, 

Velma  T.  Youngblood do 5. 

Mane  V.  McGee Printing's  assistant  3. 

clerk. 

Johanna  Lucas Assistant  clerk 5. 

John  Paul  Tolson do 3. 

Vickie  Sue  Moser do 2, 

Lynne  t.  Pattridge        do '. 

Barbara  Lee  Giaimo       .  E.  &  M.'s  assistant  3. 

clerk. 

Judith  Lyiis  Rigby Assistant  clerk 

Pamela  M   Bussen  do 3, 

Colette  K.  Bohatch do 3, 

Elizabeth  M.  Johns       . .  Election's  assistant 

clerk. 

Deborah  K.  Liggett Assistant  clerk 

Carols.  Eliel Priming's  assistant 

clerk. 

Robert  A.  Burck Assistant  clerk 1. 

Bollins  B.  Flood do 

Louis  Gerbcr do '. 

Thomas  J.  Hart E.  4  M.'s  assistant 

clerk. 

Charles  T.  Moffitt Assistant  clerk 3. 

Vincent  J.  Paka Printing's  clerk 3. 

Gerald  Wygoda Assistant  clerk i. 


050.00 
500.00 
749. 98 

550.00 
616.67 

593.  76 
450.00 

165.00 
802.48 
802.48 
666.68 

275.02 
776.66 
499.99 
747.50 
291.67 

958.33 
692. 52 
692.  52 
600.00 

253.33 
190.00 

055.00 
516.67 
055.00 
461.93 

000.00 
000. 00 
055.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures - K15.000.00 

Amount  0'  expenditures  previously  reported  214  237.  83 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  l.to  June  30.1972..     122.966.43 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971  to 

June30,1972 HHSc'?? 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30.  1972 277.795.74 

WAYNE  L.  HAYS.  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

(House  Information  Systems-  H.  Res.  601) 

June  11.1972, 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  ot  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession  and  total  salarv  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30.  1972. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


11 


800.00 
593.  76 
688.67 
148.33 
305.  56 
341.26 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


»3,210.42 


Harold  W.  Harding,  Jr. . .  Senior  systems 
programmer. 

Noah  M.  St.  Clair Systems  programer 

James  L.  Guthrie Junior  programer 

Timothy  E.  Gunter Production  control 

supervisor. 

Lynn  Alcock Data  entry  specialist... 

Robert  Mumma Computer  operator 

Irenes.  Morns Data  control 

coordinattr. 

Betty  U.Gill Data  entry  specialist  .. 

AntionetteGaulhier Data  control  specialist.. 

Chene  C.  Barnes Data  entry  specialist... 

William  R.  Lindsay Manager 

Joseph  L.  Burns Facility  manager 

Kent  Huff Member. technicalstaff. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures tl.  500.  OOP. 00 

Amount  of  expend  tures  previously  reported ...         55, 134. 53 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30,1972.       435, 039. 17 


Total  amount  expended  from  Nov.  1971  to 

June30,1972 490,173.70 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30. 1972 1,  009,  826.  30 


Charles  E.  Graham Deputy  Director    ^S'?*?? 

Phillip  B.  Ladd  .  Management  assistant.       10.310.52 

E   Jean  Walker Management  analyst... 

Betty  Lamb Office  manager      

Mary  C.  Frye    Executive  secretary 

Diane  Louise  Sisson  Secretary  

Dwight  H.  Pfaehler       .     Management  assistant. 
Stuart  M.  Robinson   .        Senior  information 

systems  specialist. 
Earl  Devere  Watterson   .  Information  systems  10, 022. 52 

specialist, 

Charles  N.  Arrowsmith do '"'S^^^^ 

BettyJ. Sharp        Secretary *■?'??? 

Edmond  S.  Mesko      .     .  Information  systems  4  633.33 

NancyMaxwell  Secretary       ,?-??9-22 

Daniel  I.  Lasser Manager   .  ..      12.132.48 

Edward  R.  Mills   Senior  systems  5.715.67 

analyst. 

Jasper  T  Watihardo  .   do..  1?ZJ?! 

William  R.  Hiil    Systems  analyst 5!SiH 

Michael  Tomanio Programer  analyst ;•  ?*■  22 

David  L.  Brazeal  do Z'?H?! 

Kathryn  A.  Smith Assistant  information  6,533.46 

systems  specialist. 

Vernon  J.  Walters..      ..Programer.. 6.593.76 

Benjamin  R  Candler...       ...do 6,X2.lO 

Melvin  R.  Mallonee do 5'S*9-i5 

Curtis  L.  Merrick Manager  (acting) 9, 231. 24 


6, 616. 80 
3.313.33 
5, 487. 42 

1,825.00 
4.431.00 
4.158.26 

4.  248. 48 
3,  798.  00 

448. 61 

5,  007.  21 
11.648.95 

1,  524.  77 

WAYNE  L.  HAYS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

June  11,  1972. 

(Remodeling  of  Longworth  Cafeteria  facilities,  H.  Res  862) 

To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  ot  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  lollov.ing  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  March  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

Profession  period 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures J146.200.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported None, 

Amount  expended  from  March  1972  to  June  30, 

1972 39,  163.61 

Total  amount  expended  from  March  1972  to 

June  30, 1972 39,163.61 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 107,036.39 

WAYNE  L.  HAYS,  Chairman 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

July  15,  1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30.  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employe         Profession 


Nime  of  emptoyee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Charles  Leppert,Jr Minority  counsel 

Lee  McElvain Assistant  counsel  and 

consultant  on 
Na'ional  Parks  and 
Recreation. 

JimT.  Casey Consultant  on  irrigation 

and  reclamation. 

Robert  M.  Gants Assistant  minority 

counsel. 

Dixie  S.  Barton Clerk  (resigned  as  of 

Jan.  15, 1972). 

Patricia  A.  Murray Clerk 

Patricia  B.  Freeman  do 

Susan  W.  Gardner Clerk  (resigned  as  of 

June  10, 1972). 

Kathleen  V.  Sandy Clerk  (resigned  as  of 

June  30, 1972). 

Charles  Conklin Special  counsel  on 

public  lands  and 

environmental 

matters. 

William  G.  Thomas Consultant  on 

territorial  and 
insular  affairs. 

Miriam  Waddell Clerk - 

Inez  H  Jarvis do ■... 

Nancy  Lou  Larson.. do 

Marsha  L.  Lane do 

Marston  L.  Becker Printing  clerk 

Edward  P.  Gaddis  .  Messenger 

Bertha  D.  Drotos  .  Clerk  (minority) 

Edward  L.  Weideiifeld...  Counsel  on  energy 
matters 

Frances  J.  Paris Secretary— Energy 

study  staff  (from 
Jan.  10, 1972) 

Carleton  Craig  Smith Staff  assistant— Energy 

study  staff  (from 
Jan.  1,  1972). 

Robert  H.  Anthony Staff  assistant— Energy 

study  staff  (from 
Jan.  26, 1972). 

Mary  Lee  Gennari .  Clerk  (from  Mar.  27. 

1972). 

Heather  M.  Petroni Secretary— Energy 

study  staff  (from 
May  1, 1972). 

Therese  M.  Mariner Clerk  (from  May  18, 

1972). 


{16.879.98 
15,  297. 48 


16,  352. 52 

11.077.50 

879. 17 

10, 549. 98 
9,495.00 
5, 408.  33 

7,912.50 

16. 879. 98 

15.297.48 


7.384.98 
7,912.50 
7,121.28 
7,121.28 
8, 967. 48 
5.275.02 
5, 879. 17 
15,  297. 48 

5.  462. 48 


9, 899. 98 

I  4,834.99 

2,741.67 
1.333.34 

1,134.73 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures.- - V04, 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 188,514.22 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1972  ..  2 174.283.61 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1971  to 

June30,  1972 --.    362,797.83 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1972 341.202. 17 

Includes  $835  salary  paid  under  contract  approved  Feb.  9, 
1972.  appointed  to  investigating  staff  as  of  Apr.  1, 1972. 

2  Includes  payment  of  $835  to  Robert  H  Anthony,  staff 
assistant— Energy  study  staff-pursuant  to  contract  approved 
Feb.  9, 1972.  „    . 

WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 

July  12,  1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee 
(majority): 
Donaldi5.Sanders(P)    Chief  counsel. . 
Richard  L.  Schultz  (P)    Associate  chief 


$18,000.00 
14.415.36 


Sidney  L.  McFarland Staff  director  and  chief     $18. 000. 00 

clerk. 
Lewis  A.  Sigler Counsel  and  consultant        18,000.00 

on  Indian  affairs 
William  L. Shafer Consultant  on  mines  18,000.00 

and  mining  and 

public  lands. 


William  H.  Hecht  (P) 

Alfred  M.  Nittle  (P)  . 
Robert  M.  Horner  (C) 
William  G.  Shaw  (C) 
V.  Bernice  King(C).. 
Mary  M.  Valente  (C) 


counsel. 

Executive  staff  assist-  15, 561. 24 

ant. 

Legislative  counsel    ...  15.658.62 

Chief  investigator 12,336.00 

Research  director 13,032.00 

Financial  secretary 8,917.92 

Administrative  secre-  9.638.60 

tary. 
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Name  of  employee 


Protession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Anniel  Cunningham 

(C). 
Standing  committee 

(minority): 
OeWitt  White  (P)--. 
Herbert  Romerstein 

(C). 
James  L.  Gallagher 

(C). 

Ruth  1.  Matthews  (C).. 

Investigative  committee 
(majority): 
Victoria  Appell 


Chief,  Files  and 
reference. 


Legal  counsel 

Chief  investigator. 


Barbara  B.  Bagwell. 


Patricia  A.  Belback. 


Margis  D.  BIggerstatf. 
Charles  Bonneville.. . 
Daniel  Butler 


S.Janice  Coil 

Ruth  Ann  Crocitfo 

Susan  K.  Daniels 

Florence  P.  Doyle 

Elizabeth  Edinger — 

Daniel  Ferry 

Andrea  Foy. 

Helen  M.GIttings 

Sheila  Harrison 

Isobel  Hurwitz 


Research  analyst  (to 
standing  May  1, 
1972). 

Clerical  (terminated 
Apr.  31, 1972). 


Clerk-typist  (summer 
help,  appointment 
May  22. 1972). 

Information  classifier 
(resigned  June  12, 
1972). 

Stenographer  (ter- 
minated Apr.  24, 
1972). 

Secretary 

Investigator 

Assistant  documents 
clerk. 

Secretary 

Information  analyst. -- 
do 


L.William  Ivory, Jr... 

Doris  Jaeck 

Mildred  James , 

Joan  Keller 


John  F.  Lewis... 
Norma  H.  Lewis. 


Virginia  Masino 

Anito  Magglo 

David  E.  Muffley,  Jr... 
Maureen  P.  Ontrlch... 

AlmaT.  Pfatf 

Peggy  Pixley 

Robert  Poos 

Stuart  Pott 

Audrey  Rollins 

Karen  Sue  Russell.. . 

Richard  A.  Shaw 

Albert  H.Solomon,  Jr 
Jeanne  L.Spencer... 

John  N.Stratton 

Barbara  C.  Sweeny... 

Joseph  Thach, Jr 

Francis  M.  Watson,  Jr 


Investigative  committee 
(minority): 
George  C.  Armstrong. . 
James  L.  Gallagher 


Richard  Norusls.. 
William  T.  Poole. 
Linda  Spirt 


Secretary 

Editor 

Assistant  counsel 

Information  classifier.. 

Research  analyst 

Clerk-typist 

Information  classifier 
(resigned  Mar.  13, 
1972). 

Assistant  documents 
clerk. 

Information  analyst — 

Clerk-typist 

Secretary (resigned 
Apr.  20, 1972). 

Coordinating  editor 

Secretary  (appointed 
May  29, 1972). 

Receptionist 

Clerk. -- 

Documents  clerk 

Information  analyst — 

Research  analyst 

Editorial  clerk 

Research  analyst 

Investigator 

Secretary 

.  Information  classifier.. 

Investigator 

do 

.  Clerk-stenographer 

.  Investigator 

.  Clerk-stenographer — 

.  Research  analyst 

.  Research  specialist 
(terminated  May  14, 
1972). 


$9, 038. 28 

15,658.62 
15,297.48 

4,166.66 
8, 440. 00 

585.00 
3. 085.  88 
2,839.70 


5,  324. 34 
8.390.46 
5,271.48 

6,047.16 
4. 023. 48 
4,653.66 
5,051.52 
8,174.46 
9,791.04 
3,428.76 
9,405.72 
3,  428. 76 
1,524.77 


3, 263. 16 

5, 335. 38 
3,741.78 
3,317.75 

14,538.90 
965.16 


Investigator 

Research  analyst 

(terminated  May  1, 

1972). 

Investigator... 

Research  analyst 

Secretary 


,481.88 
.  428. 76 
,151.00 
,689.84 
,917.62 
,  335. 38 
,791.04 
.811.44 
, 762. 20 
, 759. 72 
9,256.80 
10,  594. 98 
4, 483. 74 
8,390.46 
4, 167.  54 
8,440.02 
7,682.67 


7,648.74 
5,781.40 


8.176.26 
7.261.74 
5,  794. 20 


Name  ot  employee 


Protession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


profession,  and  total  salary  ot  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-montl)  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 


Clerical  staff: 

W.E.Williamson Clerk. $18,000.00 

Kenneth  J.  Painter First  assistant  clerk 15.864.18 

Marcella  F.Johnson...  Assistant  clerk 9,890.94 

Frank  W.Mahon Printing  editor 10.439.28 

Eleanor  A.  Dinkins Clerical  assistant 7.830.24 

Hazel  J.  Collie Staff  assistant 9.845.52 

Mary  Ryan Clerical  assistant 7,830.18 

Edwin  E.  Thomas Staff  assistant 7,365.60 

Marion  M.  Burson        do... 15,864.18 

(minority). 

LeyyisE.  Berry,  Jr.         Minority  counsel 18,000.00 

(minority) 

Professional  staff: 

James  M.  Monger Professional  staff  18,000.00 

member. 

William  J.  Dixon do 18.000.00 

Robert  F.  Guthrie ....do 18.000.00 

Kurt  Borchardt do 18,000.00 

Charles  B.  Curtis do 18,000.00 

Additional  temporary  employees  under  H.  Res  170, 290.  and  908: 

A.  Bennett  Schram....  Staff  assistant  10,  549. 98 
(minority). 

Henry  Thomas  Greene do 10.549.98 

Helen  M.  Dubino ...do 15.401.76 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures... $1,095,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.   .  541, 929. 05 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 1972.  278, 795. 32 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1972  to 

June  30, 1972 - 820,724.37 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 274,  275.63 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

July  17, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
Inclusive ,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Barbara  L.  Bullard Clerical  assistant 

(minority). 
DarleneG.  McMullen do. 


6,  583. 62 

4.255.86 

Linda  K.  LanK do...   *'^5*§! 

DennisC.Shumaker...  Clerical  assistant  980.24 

(through  Feb.  15) 
Judith  Wood Clerical  assistant  2.700.51 

(through  Apr.  7) 

Diane G  K. Cox      .  ..  Clerical  assistant 6,066.24 

JoanneE.Bell     Clerical  Assistant  (from        1.666.66 

May  1). 

Violet  M.  McCarthy...  Clerical  assistant 6.812.88 

AnneP.  Lebbon do *"*Z5 

Joseph  T.  Kelley Messenger  (from  May 

30). 


William  Charles 

Barnlch. 
Walter  J.  Graham,  Jr. 
Stephen  E.  Lawton... 
Michael  R.  Lemov. 


620. 00 

Clerical  assistant  (from        3,  333. 32 
Mar  1). 

Staff  assistant 13.580.52 

do  .  13.580.52 

'   ■"  do  13.580.52 

10.336.28 


694. 44 

500. 00 
600.00 


16.  879. 98 


Name  of  empioyN 


Protession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Bess  E.Dick 

Benjamin  L.  Zelenko.. 

Herbert  Fuchs 

Garner  J.  Cline 

William  F.  Shattuck... 

Donald  G.  Benn 

R.  Frederick  Jett. 

Jerome  M.  Zeifman... 

Frances  Christy 

JaneC.  Caldwell 

Gertrude  Clara  Burak. 

Carrie  Lou  Allen 

Lorraine  W.  Beland... 
Roberta  E.  Eisenberg. . 
Joanne  E.  Bell 


Staff  director    .. 
General  counsel 

Counsel 

do 


Richard  Krolik Staff  assistant  (from 

Feb. 14) 
JoAnn  Robinson Staff  assistant  (from 

June  6). 

Margaret  C.  Mazzone do 

Troy  Webb      Staff  assistant  (from 

June  1). 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations: 

Daniel  J.  Manelli Actingchiefcounsel.. 

William  T.  Druhan Staff  assistant 14  865.42 

JamesF.Broder do JfliHS 

JamesR.Connor Special  assistant 13,783.92 

Benjamin  J.                 do 14.865.42 

Smethurst.  ,,  ,,,  „. 

MarkJ.Raabe Staff  attorney HZ!:?; 

Michael  F.Barrett do !fZJ,f  ?? 

Michael  Parker do -  11.605.02 

Albert  J.  McGiath Special  assistant 7.490.52 

Elizabeth  G.  Paola Clerical  assistant 7,830.18 

Elizabeth  A.  Eastman do.. f'^?'?t 

Judith  B.  Fisher. ...do ?'?S?-f? 

Russell  D.  Mosher Staff  assistant 5, 526. 96 

Special  securities  study  group:  ,.  »^  n^ 

William  Hall  Painter...  Special  counsel 18,000.00 

Robert  L.  Stern Special  consultant 14,506.26 

Harvey  A.  Rowen Staff  attorney 10,068.78 

Barbara  C.  Flues Clerical  assisUnt ^•*'^15 

Judith  Ann  (Juinn do fZ*;?X 

Annette  Bouchard do l^ll-^ 

Roy  A  Schotland Special  consultant  2.300.00 

(from  May  15). 


.do 

Associate  counsel. 
Counsel 

.do. 


Clerical  staff. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Peari  L.  Chellman 

Daniel  L.  Cohen 

George  A.  Dalley 

Howard  C.  Eglit 

Arthur  P.  Endres.  Jr... 

James  B.  Farr 

Mary  Shea  Gaffney 

Samuel  A.  Garrison  III. 

Alma  B.  Haardt 

Herbert  E.  Hoffman 


Clerical  staff  (through 
Apr.  30. 1972). 

Clerical  staff 

Assistant  counsel 

do 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  commit- 
tee expenditures $1,474,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported..  651,002.02 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 

1972 382, 131. 60 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971  to 

June  30, 1972 I'^Hll'J^ 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1, 1972 440.866.38 

BARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

July  15, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PuWIe  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 


Alice  M.  Jackson.... 
Florence  C.  Johnson. 
Alfred  S.  Joseph  III. 


do. 

do. 

Messenger-clerk 

Clerical  staff 

Associate  counsel... 

Clerical  staff 

Special  counsel  for 
Federal  Criminal 
Law  Reform. 

Clerical  staff 

.do. 


Judith  Kahn 

Michael  Kelemonick.. 
Florence  T.  McGrady. 
Thomas  E.  Mooney... 

Franklin  G.  Polk 

RuthT  Pratt 

Ann  P.  Sartori 


Assistant  counsel 
(through  May  31, 
1972). 

Clerical  staff 

do 


do 

Associate  counsel . 
do 


Mary  G.  Sourwine. 
Annelle  TIschbein. 
Louis  S.  Vance 


Clerical  staff 

Clerical  staff  (from 
June  5.  1972). 

Clerical  staff 

do.         

Messenger-clerk... 


$18, 000. 00 

18,000.00 

18,000.00 

16, 382.  76 

16. 382. 76 

15,825.00 

14,935.98 

15,825.00 

10,633.56 

9, 600. 24 

8.  540. 64 

8,081.10 

8,081.10 

8,081.10 

2,  551. 16 

5,275.02 
7,701.65 
9,800.43 

10, 198. 31 
7,526.65 
3,710.49 
5. 108. 82 

10,022.52 
6.719.40 

18,000.00 


4.483.74 
5,151.98 
8. 132. 30 


3. 976. 02 

7.087.74 

7.087.74 

11,077.50 

15, 825. 00 

5, 802. 48 

765.  55 

6.963.00 
5  115.84 
4.979.22 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures $800,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported . 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  1972... 


299. 993. 18 
198.296.91 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971,  to 

June30.1972. 498.290.09 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1972 301.  709.91 


Funds  for  preparation  of  United  States  Code.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  and  Revision  of  the  Laws 

A.  Preparation  of  New  Edition  of  United  States 

Code  (no  year): 

Unexpended  balance  Dec.  31,  1971 $132,951.56 

Expended  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1972 20.159.07 

Balance  June  30, 1972 112,792.49 

B.  Preparation  of  New  Edition  of  District  of  Co- 

lumbia Code: 

Unexpended  balance  Dec.  31, 1971 77,974.52 

Expended  Jan.  1  to  June  30. 1972 14.972.55 

Balance  June  30, 1972 63.001.97 

C.  Revision  of  the  Laws,  1972: 

Unexpended  balance  Dec.  31,  1971 22,560.50 

Expended  Jan.  1-June30, 1972 18.000.00 

Balance  June  30, 1972 4,560.50 

EMANUEL  CELLER,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

June  30. 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  bv  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972. 
Inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  It: 
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Name  of  employM        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Ralph  £.  Casey 

Ned  P  Everett 

Ernest  J.  Corrado 

Leonard  L.  Sutter.  

Robe-t  J.  McElroy 

WiMiam  B.  Wmlield 

France*  P  Still.. 

Vera  A.  Barker 

Albert  I  Dennis  

Richard  N  Sharood 

WiUiam  C.  Rountree 

Virginia  _  Noah  ... 
Investigative  staff: 

Francis  0.  Hewyard... 

Alfred  Ronald  Santo... 

Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr... 

Donald  A.  Watt. 

Lucye  L.Summers 

JaneC.  Wojcik 

Pauline  M.  Dickerson.. 

Eleanor  P.  Mohler 

Betty  Ann  Nevitt 

Norman  M.  Barnes — 

RonaldW.  C.  Watt.... 

Ruth  I.  Hoffman 

Elizabeth  D.  Heater... 

James  L.  Larocca 

Gwendolyn  H.Lockhart. 


Chief  counsel. 

Counse  

...do 


...do 

Chief  clerk 

Clerk 

....do 

Secretary 

Inve!:ti  gator 

Minoritv  counsel 

.  ..do 

Secretary  (Minority). 


Counsel... 
....do... 
...do.... 

Editor 

Secretary. 
....do-.-. 

do..., 

do... 

do- 


Investigator 

Assistant  clerk... 
do. 


Carlton  J.  Hicks. 


Staff  Assistant 

Clerk,  Subcommittee 

on  Panama  Canal. 
Assistant  minority 

clerk. 
Assistant  clerk 


)18. 000. 00 
15.917.88 
14.  242.  50 
13.  282.  50 
17.983.14 
11,867.77 
9.672.96 
9.  502.  28 
11.092.47 
13,  731. 66 
9. 495. 00 
9. 255. 32 

13.714.98 
8.813.34 
9,000.00 

10,108.98 
6, 498. 36 
7,792.98 
8,202.66 
5, 894. 41 
5,925.02 
5,344.50 
3,031.23 
5,758.34 
1,142.92 
9,000.00 

1,083.33 

410.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ,,,.  ,^  „. 
expenditures ^519.000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previousW  reported 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Ji 


194, 366. 60 
une'30.  1972.  Jill, 940. 39 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  I  to  June  30, 

\^]2  306,  JuD. " 

Balance  unexpended  as" of  Jii'ne  36;  1972 212, 693. 01 

EDWARD  S.  GARMATZ.  Cha.rman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

July  17. 1972 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pu/suant 
to  section  134<b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79fh  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  Committee  staff: 

Martiny.  John  H Chief  Counsel  .. 

Gaughan.  Vincent  M...  Staff  director  and 


special  counsel 

Associate  staff  director. 

Counsel 

Assistant  staff  director. 
Senior  staff  assistant... 

Coordinator 

Assistant  counsel 


Bray,  Bun  Benton 
Smiroldo.  Victor  C. 
Irvine.  William  A. 
Kazy.  Theodore  J. 
Fortune.  Francix  C 
Lockhart.  Robert  E 
Thornton.  Elsie  E Chief  clerk- 
Wells.  Barbara  M.  .  .  Executive  secretary.--. 

Simons.  Blanche  M--     Secretary      -. . 

Investigative  staff,  pursuant  to  H  Res.  217,  279. 
and  826  of  the  92d  Congress: 

Araneta,  Louis  A Intern  (Irom  June  1)... 

Barry.  Margaret  R Secretary  (minority)... 

Barton,  Richard  A Staff  assistant 

Bates,  Kathryn  E Secretary  (minority)... 

Bethea,  Barbara  Faye.  Secretary 

Borger,  Deanne  L Secretary  (to  Jan.  2)... 

Bracy,  Raymond     ...  Intern  (from  June  19).. 

Brown,  Lorraine  L Secretary 

Ciaravella.  Jo  Ann do 

eleven,  Cathy  L Intern  (from  June  1)  .. 

Coultrap,  Ray  H Staff  assistant 

(minority). 

Devlin.  Ralph  J Staff  assistant 

Diamond,  Elaine  L Secretary 

Findley,  Thomas  W . . .  Staff  assisUnt  (to 
Feb.  29). 

Fuisell.Glenda  J Secretary 

Gabusi,John  B Staff  assistant 

Gould.  George  B do 


J18,  000. 00 

17.  500. 02 
17.749.98 
71,749.98 
17,  749. 98 
17.749.98 
14,716.68 
14.316.67 
12, 666. 79 
9.149.98 
8.679.18 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Gustafson.  Tanya  Intern  (from  June  12)..  $190.00 

Harding,  Delois Secretary 5,176.90 

Hatcherson,  Jane  W.--  Secretary  (from  506.67 

June  12). 

Hedglon,  Peter  F.    ...  Intern  (from  June  5).. .  260.00 

Herzog,  Andrew  F Intern  (Feb.  1  to  500.00 

Feb.  29). 

Howard, AltonM Printing  editor 10,016.65 

Hugler, Edward  T Investigator 14.250.00 

Kennedy,  Thomas  R...  Staff  assistant 12,780.07 

Mulholland,  James  S..  Staff  Assistant  (from  2,525.00 

Mar.  1). 

Meyer,  Robert  James.-  Intern  (from  June  12)..  190.00 

Moore,  Robert  M Intern  (from  June  26)..  68.06 

Myers,  LoisG Secretary 6,693.32 

Napier,  Margaret  G Assistant  document  5,645.85 

clerk. 

Neuman,  Robert  A Staff  assistant ^'^Jl-J? 

Pendleton,  Maria  R Document  clerk 8.629.15 

Peters,  Dorothy  L Secretary '•??i„„ 

Pierce.  Crystal  D Intern  (from  June  5)...  260.00 

Raymond,  Anthony  J Staff  assistant  (minor-  12,291.68 

ity). 

Snipes,  Justine  P Secretary '■  ?55^ 

Spetka.  David  R Intern  (from  June  5)...  ^60. 00 

Stoner,  Gordon  S Intern  (from  June  1)...  300.00 

Thayer,  Ted  J Research  assistant 7, 414. 18 

Ward,  Sara  L Secretary 8,341.67 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ..  „  ^  „„„  „„ 
expenditures - $1.056,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...       415,759.93 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1972.       256. 178. 25 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  June  30. 

1972 671,938.18 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 384, 061. 82 

THAOOEUS  J.  DULSKI,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

June  30, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee  staff: 
Richard  J.  Sullivan — 

Lester  Edelman 

Clifton  W.  Enfield 

Lloyd  A.  Rivard 

Carl  H.Schwartz, Jr... 

James  L.  Oberstar 

Dorothy  A.  Beam 


Meriam  R.  Buckley. 
Sterlyn  B.  Carroll... 
Eria  S.  Youmans 


Gordon  E.  Wood. 


300.00 
5.500.02 
11,608.75 

6.  542.  50 
3,  337.  50 

65.28 

120. 00 

5,180.47 

5,234.42 

300.00 

7,  454. 18 

14,516.65 
3,977.00 
1,712.50 

4.066.32 
13,083.40 
13,086.02 


Ruth  Costello.... 
Richard  C.  Peet. 


Investigating  staff: 
Richard  C.  Peet.. 


Chief  counsel 

Counsel 

Minority  counsel- 

Engineer  consultant--- 
Consultant— Projects 

and  programs. 

Administrator 

Executive  staff 

assistant. 

Staff  assistant 

do... 

Minority  executive 

staff  assistant 
Mino'ity  profession3l 

staff  (June  1,1972 

transferred  to 

investigating  staff). 
Staff  assistant 

(effective  Jan.  1. 

1972). 
Assistant  minority 

counsel  (effective 

June  1,  1972). 


Robert  F.  Spence 

Joseph  A.  Italiano.Jr. 
Linda  L  Williams 


Assistant  minority 
counsel  (June  1, 1972 
transferred  to 
Standing  Comm. 
staff). 

Subcommittee  clerk 

Editorial  assistant 

Minority  staff  assistant 
(terminated 
May  15. 1972.) 


$18,000.00 
16,  879. 98 
18,  000. 00 
16,879.98 
7,374.00 

16.886.34 
11.630.34 

9,  700. 20 
8, 107. 68 
9,758.76 

10.034.98 


7,965.07 
2,808.33 

13,862.05 


103.98 
985.03 
431.01 


Name  ot  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Nancy  B.  Vitali Subcommittee  clerk 

Peggy  Lynn  Clements.  Staff  assistant 

Cynthia  J.  Van  Sant .do._ 

Rosemari  E.  Gaughan..  Staff  assistant 

(terminated  May  19, 
1972). 

Staff  assistant 

Minority  staff  assistant. 

do 

do 

Technical  staff 
assistant. 

Staff  assistant 

Subcommittee  clerk — 

do 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do. 


Toby  Stein 

Patricia  A.  Hill 

Richard  C.  Barnett 

Brenda  C.  Jones 

Robert  F.  Loftus 

William  M.  Corcoran.. 

Marie  M.  Lynch 

Thomas  R.  Dougherty  . 

Steven  H.  Bourke 

Elizabeth  H.  Kiley 

Machele  J.  Miller. 


Margaret  F.  McCarthy do. 

Ruth  Constandy Technical  consultant... 


Henry  G.  Edier. 
Pauline  L.  DeCourcy. 


Catherine  A.  Evans. 


Project  coordinator- 
Minority  staff  assistant 
(effective  Apr,  17, 
1972). 
Staff  assistant 
(effective  May  15, 
1972). 

Gordon  E.  Wood Minority  professional 

staff  assistant 
(effective  June  1, 
1972). 
Paul  Sanders  Francis..  Staff  assistant 

(effective  June  1, 
1972). 

Alissa  Deitz Staff  assistant 

(effective  June  12. 
1972). 

Joseph  R.  Brennan Consultant 

Peter  Jutro _ .do -.. 

Max  K.  Taher do 

F.  Robert  Edman do. 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight: 

Walter  R.  May Chief  counsel 

Salvatore  J.  D'Amico..  Associate  counsel 

John  P.  O'Hara do 

Carl  J.  Lorenz.  Jr do 

Robert  G.  Lawrence do 

George  M.  Kopecky Chief  investigator 

Sherman  S.  Willse Professional  staff 

member. 

Paul  R.  S.  Yates Professional  minority 

staff  member. 

Kathryn  M.  Keeney Chief  clerk 

Martha  E.  Downie Minority  staff  assistant. 

Betty  Hay Administrative  assist- 
ant. 

Shirley  R.  Knighten Staff  assistant. 

Carol  Dahlstedt. do 

William  0.  Nolen Investigator 

George  P.  Karseboom....  Professional  staff 
member. 

Agnes  M.  Ganun Staff  assistant 

Charles  A.  Krouse Professional  staff 

member  (effective 
Jan.  10, 1972). 
Sheldon  Gilbert Minority  counsel  (ef- 
fective Mar.  6, 1972). 


i6.  066. 24 
6,066.24 
4,483.74 
1,222.04 


3,951.00 
5,275.02 
6,507.66 
4,747.50 
15,297.48 

3. 850. 00 
6, 435. 48 
9,495.00 
9,231.24 
3,384.79 
4,219.98 
4,219.98 
11,605.02 
17,407.50 
2, 055. 55 


1,150.00 
2,125.00 

750.00 
316.67 


8,400.00 
2, 520. 00 
3,200.00 
4,600.00 

18,000.00 
15,825.00 
15,825.00 
15,825.00 
16,359.81 
17,629.56 
15.825.00 

15,730.66 

9,336.78 
7,121.28 
7, 9\Z  50 

6,  593. 76 

6.593.76 

10,549.98 

14, 242. 50 

6.829.86 
12,825.00 


9, 583. 33 


Funds  authorized  or  aporopriated  for  committee 
H^rTs"^  -- Jl.072,670.00 

H:Res.iooo::".:::.: _798^moo 

Total 1,871,560.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...       705, 302. 22 
Amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1, 1972,  to  June  30, 

1972 443,  293. 55 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1971.  to 

June  30,  1972 ^■ii^-^?Hl 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  June  30, 1972 722, 964. 23 

JOHN  A.  BLATNIK.  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

July  3, 1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30, 1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


August  7,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


27177 


Name  ot  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  19*6,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  bv  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  9/^. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


t'-ieC.  Battle Sta«S(P)"' 

Assistant  counsel  and 
research  analyst (P). 


Maiy  Spencer  Forrest. 


Winifred  L.  Watts Administrative  assist- 

ani  is). 

jonna  Lynne  Cullen Staff  assistant (C).... 

Margaret  Anne  Budick...  Secretary  (C).     .--- - 
mfim  D.Crosby,  Jr....  Minority  counsel (P).- 

Total 


$18,000.00 

11,329.98 
9, 075. 00        Name  ot  employee "■  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


John  M.  Martin.  Jr Chief  counsel  (P)^^ 

Richard  C.  Wilbur  Minority  counsel  (P).   - 

John  Patrick  Baker Assistant  chief  counsel 

(P)- 
Robert  B.  Hill Professional  staff  (P).. 


J18.000.00 
18.000.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures _ 

Amount  of  expenditures  Pf"'""''!' 'epo'ted        . 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30,  l3/<:.- 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 

IQT?  

Balance  unVxpVnde'd"  as  of  June  30, 1972 


8, 500. 02 
6,000.00 
9,499.98 

62, 404. 98 


J5, 000. 00 

724. 83 
305. 61 


1, 030. 44 
3,%9.56 


John  M.Swanner 

Bennett  Wolfe 

Robert  G.  Allett 

Mariann  R.  Mackenzie. 
Tempie  W.  Wt>\Uington . 


Staff  Director 

Assistant  staff  director. 
Senior  staff  member... 
Secretary 

Assistant  clerk. 


John  A.  Lauder --' Clerk  Feb.  14  througti 

June  30, 1972. 


J18.000.00 

15,855.30 

17,937.30 

10,549.98 

5,157.80 

3,283.33 


William  Kane. 
James  W.  Kelley  -. 
Harold  T.  Lamar.. . 
A.  L.  Singleton.  Jr. 
Florence  Burkett-.. 

Virginia  Butler 

William  C.  Byrd... 


17.749.98 
12.454.26 
16.604.28 
17.394.30 
17,394.30 
15,371.01 
7,801.71 
9.273.48 
1.537.67 


WILLIAM  M.  COLMER,  Chairman 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS 

June  30.  1972. 


and  expended  by  it: 


Funds  authorized  or  apP'op'jjte'' •'",«"!'"'""    .,5  qOO  00 
expenditures  (H.  Res. M6;  Mar.  23, 1971) ^^^^b^wu^ 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  'epo'lel .  y  -  -  564. 65 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  J une  30 ,  1972  . . ^« 

Total  amount  expended  liom  Jan.  \.  to  June  30,       ^  ^^  ^^ 

Balai^IlnexVenied  as  ot  Vune  36'. 'wY-V.'.: ! ! ! '.      23',  654. 00 

MELVIN  PRICE,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 


.do. 

do 

do 

do... 

Staff  assistant  (C)-. 

...  .do 

Staff  assistant  (C)  to 

Feb.  14. 
Staff  assistant  (C)... 
do 

^'' v. :.::::.:   17.749.98 

9,273.48 

10.  805.  82 
4.  472. 20 


7.384.98 

5.  532. 66 

17.394.30 


July  14, 1972. 


Mane  Ciane 

Mary  Clare  Fitzgerald. 
William  Fullerton... 

Charles  Hawkins 

Grace  Kagan i" 

June  Kendall ^'"'-■:-\  ;/.;.■ 

Eunice  Leigh Staff  assistant(C) 

from  Jan.  20. 

Elizabeth  Lieblich Staff  assistant  (C). 

DorisJ.  Parker Staff  assistant  (C) 

from  June  15. 

JeanRatliff Staff  assistant  (C) I^IH 

Gloria  Shaver do.. ----- 

Eileen  Sonnett Staff  assistant  (C)  to 

June  15. 

Danna  Thomas Staff  assistant  (C) 5?;2r2 

Judith  VanDerSchaaf do 

Carole  Vazis do 

Kaye  Anne  Weinstein do......--..-. 

Hughlon  Greene Document  clerk  (C). 

Walter  B.  Little do 


4,114.50 
391.04 


8.983.88 
7.151.43 


5, 412. 18 
6.434.58 
5. 891. 10 

7,801.74 
7,801.74 


To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 


Vhere-^ntioned  committee  o,  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  «6°'Banization  Act  o^  ^946 
Public  law  601  79th  Congress,  approved  August  ^.  '»'">•  'J 
ameded  submits  the  liMlowing  report  showing  the  nam 
prrrfession,  and  total  salary  of  each  Person  employed  bv  it 
Hurine  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  Viu. 
inclusive  together  wilh  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures... J75,auu.uu 

Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1.  to  June  30, 1972... 


10.508.74 
7,204.91 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


18. 000. 00 


C  F.Ducander...  Executive  director  and 

chief  counsel. 

John  A.  Carstarphen,  Jr. .  Chief  clerk  and  counsel.  ^  ^^ 

Yeager,.., Counjel ;-";;;  18.000.00 

t'echnicaT  consultant. . .  17, 319, 72 

Minority  staff 11,868. /8 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


J18, 000. 00        Name  ot  employee 


Tolal  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1.  1971.  to 

June  30, 1972 i;,  -.x-.V 't'k" 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 


Wi^llV.".'..    57.286.35 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


W.  D.  MILLS.  Chairman. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 


Philip  B        _    „   , 
Frank  R.  Hammill,  Jr. 
James  E.  Wilson,  Jr 
Carl  Swartz 


-do- 


ll, 605. 02 


Joseph  Del  Riego 

Mary  Ann  Robert 

Emily  Dodson 

Carol  F.  Rogers - 

June  C.  Stafford  o°-  _ 

Kieran  U.  Cashman do -qjj 

Theresa  M.  G3llo..------,-r,-'"'v„-,i;: ' 

Investigative  staff  (H.  R«- 2"„"^,^24) 

Richard  P  Hines Staff  consultant     ... 

Harold  A  Gould Technical  consultant  ..         .  ^^^  ^^ 

Philip  P.  D'Ckinson do I8'o0o!oo 

""■"  ii :;::   14,581.97 

science  consultant J^.  712. 26 


secfetaVy:::::::::::-    ifm 
t ■■"::::    7,087.74 

■°° 7.087.74 

5,  864. 64 
.26 

17,319.72 
17,319.72 


W.  H.  Boone. 
William  G.  Wells,  Jr. 
J.  Thomas  Ratchford. 


John  0.  Holmfeld...'.-  Science  policy  con- 
sultant 


12. 660. 00 


Standing  committee:         „.  „  ..     ,.,  tm  noo  00 

Oliver  E.  Meadows. . .  -  Start  d"ector-      J  8, 000.  w 

JohnR.Holden Professional  staff  16,34/.uu 

(minority).  m  non  M 

Donald  C.  Knapp Counsel.      -  -  -  - Is'  i^'  00 

Billy  E.  Kirby-      P[°  S'^'"""  '""'-  -  -  8!  OOO;  05 

GeorgeW.J-her--;  C^erK.,-^--^-,^;-.-------  ;„,.« 

-.  Clerk-stenographer...-  (.■iViii 

do I'VtiYa 

MarjorieJ.  Kidd. ^-■:<"' --.ViA; 11  07750 

Arthur  M.  Gottschalk..  Professional  aide  U,  u//.  su 

(minority).  „ 

Patiicia  J.  Wilton Clerk-stenographer  5, 78-!.  w 

(minority). 

Investigative  staff:  16  239  72 

Philip  E..Howard.... . .  Investigato;..^-.-^^.  -  -  16,  Z39-  ^^ 

735.08 


,  1972. 


Helen  A.  Biondi. 
Alice  V.  Matthews. 
Morvie  Ann  Colby- 


July  31, 

To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House:  ^  .,.  ._, 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  19« 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  197^, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  lunds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ol  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Aud/ey  A.  Powelson. -.  Clerk-stenographer. ...        ^, 


Frank  J.  Giroux 

Elizabeth  S.  Kernan. 

Martha  N.  Rees 


Printing  clerk...  9.237.78 

Scientific  research  as-  o,  S'l. '' 

Se^^Sly.--.- 6.783.84 


Martha  n.  Kees frC-'J-l/i^ii: —  ?  495  68 

Denis  C.  Quigley Publica  ions  clerk Inlit 

Patricia  J.Schwartz...  Secretary.    .....  .  ^otgo? 

Srbara  Jackson Secreta^ry  (to  Jan.  31,  838.91 

A  Patrick  Nucciarone.  Assistant  publications 
clerk. 


Candis  L.  Graves ----- 

Vance  L.  Gilliam Records  clerk 

Ralph  M.  Waugh ^' ju''n"e"'iTl972) 

Rita  W.  Schwall Clerk-sten'ographer.     - 

Jomes  A.  Hight Clerk-messenger(from 

June  19, 1972). 


4,572.30 
369. 44 

3,210.38 
233. 33 


2.532.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ^  ^^ 

expenditures __  ' 

Amount  of  expenditures  f>'^^\°"^X'Tin'\'w  '    'm  958'  U 
Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 1972.  .^^^«o^w 


Funds  authoriaed  or  appropriated  for  committee  ^^  ^^ 

expenditures -^=^=^r- 

Amount  of  expenditures  Pfevio"sly  reported     -  329. 585. 48 

Amount  expended  from  Dec.  31, 1971,  to  June  30,  jg2,330.96 

ToUl  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3,  1971,  to  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

June  30, 1972 -     ,;,  .-iV 778083  56 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972... llt.wi.:,^ 

GEORGE  P.  MILLER,  Chairman. 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan 

June30,1972. -- 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June 


3,  1971  to 

163, 052. 68 

30, "1972-'-::;:::.   96,947.32 


Mildred  Irene  Appleby..  Secretary....  *f'5sn'oo 

Avanell  K.  Bass Office  manager  (Irom  1,  250.00 

June  1, 1972). 

Livio  A.  Beccaccio Investigator 'q  m  S7 

LeroyC.  Bedell,  Jr do.. f  »,,« 

Barry  Stuart  Berger Assistant  counsel  1,833.33 

(from  June  1.  1972). 
Michael  William  Associate  chief  counsel. 

Blommer.  „        .  .  /. 

Jack  Ross  Blumenfeld...  Special  counsel  (from 

May  15. 1972). 
Mary  R.  Boysen Secretary  to  associate 

counsel. 
Marian  Canty Secretary  to  the 

chairman. 
-  Investigator i' ,;H„ 


14,083.47 
2.  300. 00 
6.171.78 
6,752.92 


Frederick  B.  Collison. 

Martha  A.  Cook Secretary 


4.  747.  50 


OLIN  E.  TEAGUE,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

June  30, 1972. 

'"Tt  ab^«.men?ionTcommittee  or  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Pubhc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 


James  P.  Donovan Investigator '°'?J2?? 

CI A>ik  n    nnru  .00 '• 


ElswoithO.Dory. 


,139.57 


tISWOUn  u.  uuiy •- c  ,7c   nj 

Miriam  E.  Douglass Secretary liinu 

^i<yLTA':^.:v :3S::"::::::::::::    6:593:76 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT  /^^^^^^  ^^ 6«1.,^7, -^S---'^^^^^^ 

Julvl  1972  profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  Person  employed  by  ll 

Juiy  1,13/-:  Su"  ng  the  6-month  period  from  January  1 ,  to  June  30,    972 

.  ?.","?„.  i„»=ih.r  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 


'Vh'e  rve-m^nfi  "ned^cimmittee  or  subcommittee   pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ol  1946, 
CXVni 1712— Part  21 


inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized 
and  expended  by  it: 


Lina  Mabel  Duran - 

Hazel  K.  Edwards Secretary  to  associate 

chief  counsel  (to 

Feb.  6, 1972). 
Patti  Lu  Englander Research  assistant 

(from  June  15, 

19")-  1  on  ■,(> 

Mary  M.  Goulart Finance  officer c'c^'n 

Evelyn  Savage  Grey g«^"=5*'--:.-.Vt 3  92o'94 

Raphael  J.  Madden Research  assistant dlilfo 

Robert  E.  McKenna '"""'«''?;;,-:„■  Vq—  395  83 

Helen  Joyce  Morse Secretary  (to  Jan.  19,  395.83 

H.  Christopher  Nolde....  Associate  counsel 13.565.47 


1.200.00 


213.33 
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Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


N.  Ross  Otters I nvestigator 

Michael  Don  Petit Press  officer 

Joseph  A.  Phi'lips Chief  counsel 

Andrew  Padding Assistant  counsel 

Pauline  B.  Peeping Secretary  to  chief 

counsel. 

Theresa  A.Sbarra Secretary 

Wade  Carter  Scaggs Research  assistant 

(from  May  1  to 
May  31, 1972). 

Margaret  M.Schauer  ...  Research  assistant... 

Betty  B.  Seal Secretary  to  associate 

chief  counsel  (from 
Feb.  23, 1972). 

Thomas  K.  Sullivan Investigator 


)I0,  549.  98 
10.  549. 98 

18, 000.  no 

8. 484.  30 
6,  749.  37 

4,  206.  27 
325. 00 


6.  066.  24 
3.  555.  54 


10,  549. 98 


Funds   authorized    or   appropriated   for   com- 
mittee  expenditures $1,145,000.00 

Amount  of  e«penditures  previously  reported . . .  448, 475. 73 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1972. .  2%,  900. 24 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1971  to 

June  30, 1972 745,375.97 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 399,624. 03 


StLtCT  COMMITTCt  ON  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

July  U   1972, 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  atjove-mentioned  committee  or  sut)Commitfee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  tollowmg  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Thomas  J.  Campbell....  Staff  director i\0.m.i\ 

Patricia  S.  Putnins Secretary  3.9b5./3 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures ^44, 141^3^ 

Amount  expended  from  Jan  1  to  June  30 14.211.49 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30.  14, 2U.  49 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972.. 29, 930, 49 

JOHN  C,  KLUCZYMSKI.  Chairn.a'.. 


PERMANENT    SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

July  14,  1972. 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  ot  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
Inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it. 


Nam*  of  amployee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Secretary...  

.     .do.. 

Research  analyst.. 

Clerk     

Secretary. 


Emiha  E  Parrish      . 
Brenda  H.  Napier. 
William  A.  Keel,  Jr 
Myrtle  Ruth  Fou^rh. 
Donna  M.  Watson 
Henry  A.  Robinson.. 
Don  M.  Parkinson     . 
Leslie  R.  Pennington 

Thomas  G.  Powers Counsel 

Ral;)h  W  Emerson Investigator. 

Justinus  Gould Counsel 

Donald  B  Roe .do 

Mary  Eileen  Owens Secretary — 

Howard  Greenberg Staff  director 

Linda  *.  Kinkead    ..        Secretory 


J5 

2. 
18, 
10, 
4, 

Counsel. 16, 

Staff  assistant    . 

Printing  editor 9. 

12' 
15, 

9. 

3, 
18 

6. 


349.98 
997. 21 
000.00 
002.00 
725.00 
750.  C2 

30f).  no 

900.00 
375.02 
000.  UO 
SCO. 00 
900.00 
499.98 
000.00 
3«0  98 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


ValerleAyres Secretary ...      $2,600.00 

Millard  V.  Oakley.       .   .  General  counsel..   ....      18,000.00 

John  K.  Rayburn Counsel 11,500.02 


Charles  E.  O'Connor. do 

Christine  Stewart Secretary 

Dorothy  M.  Jordan do 

Linda  Louise  Spakes do 

Mary  Biddle  Dick Secretary,  minority. 

WillaC.  Rawls do 

Bernadette  0.  Romanesk do 

James  R.  Phalen. Assistant  minority 

counsel. 
John  M.  Finn .  Minority  counsel 12,100.02 


4, 937. 49 
4,125.00 
616,67 
4,999.98 
3, 862.  50 
4, 750.  02 
5,550.00 
11,050.02 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures.     ..   $928,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 417, 719. 39 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  June  30, 1972..    241,183.99 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1971  to  June 

30,1972 658,903.38 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 269,096.62 

JOE  L.  EVINS,  M.C.,  Chairman. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  COIIGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

July  7,  1972. 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79lh  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Eugene  F.  Peters Executive  director     .  $18,000.00 

Raymond  L.  Gooch          .Counsel..            14.500.02 

Cynthia  K.  Watkins Administrative  clerk.  5.616.65 

Donald  G.  Tacheron Director  ot  research....  16,875.00 

George  Meader Counsel 11.172.00 

Ann  Holoka Research  assistant 5.625.00 

Nancy  Carole  Pennington.  Clerk 3.083.33 

Judith  A.  Gandy .     .do 2,569.43 

Thomas  R.  White,  III do 2,000.00 

Xavier  Louis  Suarez do 1,500.00 

David  Hugh  Green do 1,000.00 

Robert  J.  Kelley   .             Administrative  officer..  8.481.68 

James  F.  McAllister do 14,043.75 

GerardC.Snow Clerk 3,875.01 

Lynn  Gayle  Zeltner do 3.583.33 

JamesS.  Machowski ....do.. 3.624.99 

Molly  McKnight  Hughes do 3,173.60 

Dianne  Spiegel do 3,381.94 

Dennis  Frank  Burkhart do 2.644.43 

Denise  Ann  West do 583.33 

Terrell  Martin  Tannen do 175.00 

John  Winston  Hernn ..do 175.00 

Elena  Tabet do.. 20.83 

Mary  t.  Bernard .do 291.67 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures J425^00J0 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 90, 070. 13 

Amount  expended  from  January  1972  to  June  1972.     138, 389. 13 


Total  amount  expended  July  1971  to  June  1972. 
Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 . 


228, 459. 26 
196, 540. 74 


JACK  BROOKS,  Chairman. 

JULY  11.  1972. 

JOINT  COMMITTtt  ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name , 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  It 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972  , 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Harold  J.  Warren Staff  director  and  $16,382.76 

counsel. 

Charles  S.  Brewton General  counsel 16,096.62 

Gary  H.  Copeland Assistant  staff  director.  12,268.98 

George  T.Ault Professional  staff  11,153.70 

member. 

Mattie  I.  Echols Secretary 5,773.38 

John  R.Hall Staff  assistant 527.50 

Helen  0.  McDaniel Clerk  assistant 616  67 

Stephen  J.  Caudle Staff  assistant 1,500.00 

Billy  Henry  Thompson...  Professional  staff  1,  500.00 

member. 

Adrienne  Hampton Clerk 750.00 

Olivia  S.  Mitchell do 750.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $136,580.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 61,631.53 

Amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1972...  67, 809. 52 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  June  30, 

1972 129,441.05 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1972 7, 138.95 

WRIGHT  PATMAN,  Chairman. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXATION 

July  15. 1972. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  It 
during  the  6-month  period  from  January  1,  to  June  30,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employer        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Laurence  N.  Woodworth.  Chief  ot  staff 

Lincoln  Arnold Deputy  chief  of  staff... 

Dennis  P.  Bedell Assistant  chief  ot  staff 

(through  Jan.  31, 

1972). 

Arthur  Fefferman.. Chief  economist 

Nicholas  A.  Tomasulo...  Legislation  counsel 

Herbert  L.  Chabot .  Assistant  legislation 

counsel. 
Robert  R.  Smyers Refund  counsel 

(through  Feb.  29, 

1972). 

James  H.  Symons Statistical  analyst 

John  Germanis do 

Meade  Emory Legislation  attorney 

Albert  Buckberg Economist 

Michael  D.  Bird do 

Harrison  B.  McCawley...  Refund  counsel 

Bernard  M.  Shapiro Legislation  attorney 

Joseph  P.  Spellman do 

Harold  Oubroff do 

Donald  C.  Evans,  Jr do 

Anastasia  Connaughton..  Statistical  clerk 

Joseph  E.  Fink do 

James  E.  Wheeler Accountant 

Leon  W.  Klud Economist 

Carl  E.  Bates.     I?efund  attorney 

Mark  L.  McConaghy Legislation  attorney 

(as  of  Feb.  1, 1972). 
Howard  J.  Silverstone...  Legislation  attorney 

(as  of  Apr.  3, 1972). 
Robert  A.  Warden Legislation  attorney 

(as  of  Apr.  17, 

1972). 

Joanne  McDermott Secretary 

Linda  Savage. do 

Blanche  Nagro. Secretary  (refund) 

Mary  W.  Gattie Secretary  (through 

Jan.  31, 1972). 

Jamie  L.  Daley Secretary 

June  Matthews do 

Amelia  Del  Carmen do 

Marcia  B.  Rowzie do 

Sharon  Malcom Secretary  (refund) 

Jacqueline  S.  Pfeiffer Secretary 

Ellen  I.  Woodriff Secretary  (as  of 

Feb.  1, 1972). 
Helen  Strosnider Secretary  (througli 

Mar.  31, 1972). 


$19,999.98 

18, 000.  DO 

2, 98i  17 


18,000.00 
17,  745. 48 
15,749.98 

5.912.16 


17, 250.  GO 
14,100.00 
15,499.98 
14. 933.  35 
14,975.02 
13,  750. 02 
13,  708. 33 
10,827.00 
11,749.98 
11,189.58 
11.020.02 
11.020.02 
10.022.48 
10.083.35 
10,508.24 
8,515.01 

6, 055. 58 

5. 638.  53 


8,535.83 
6,726.65 
6,561.27 
1,099.00 

6,040.42 
5,557.52 
5,452.90 
5,527.90 
4, 344. 18 
5,712.08 
3,791.67 

3,165.00 
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Name  of  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Elaine  Stairs '^  W  "'  *"'  *^'  ^"' ' 

mi  Holmes                   ..  Secretary  (Mar.  1,  to  1,875.00 

J'""°""" May  15, 1972).  ^,„  ^ 

Ann'^tPwart                   .  Secretary  (as  of  570.00 

*""'""     June  12, 1972).  ^^^  ^^ 

Katherlne  Keller      riipu  ?«'of"Mav  22"'"  520.00 

Richard  Elgenbrode ^^%lf  °       ^     ' 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee          ^^  ^^ 
expenditures -  -  - - ' 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  (July 

1   1971  to  Jan.  1,  1972)  ..         --,-,--,<,-    -   -     ?rs'574  79 
Ambunt  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  July  1. 1972 ^385, 574^79 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  July  1.  1971  to    ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

BaiaUil'u!^ded^ofjuiy-i,"i972:;:;::::  33:878:30 

RUSSELL  B.  LONG,  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  CAMPAIGN  EXPENOI- 
^"''^'■^'"  July  15,  1972. 

(Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  907,  92d  Congress) 

'Vh'e  above.menf,o"n''ercommittee  or  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  R^'e^'iization  Act  of  1946 
Publk:  Law  601  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
KUDiic  '-''"""'',  ,u  foiinvDinE  report  showing  the  name, 
amended,  S"bmis  the    o  lowing   repo  loygj,  by  It 

and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


John  warren  McGarry...  Chief  wunsel -    $12,000.00 

KSaraom;i;:  issuer::::::::,      moo 
5^l'^-StXn^':::-stAstaat::::::::;     '906.67 


funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee          ^  ^ 
expenditures 

00.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  PJflJ'^^'i'^f^Celd  1972 
Amount  expended  from  Feb.  28,  to  June  iu,  vtit 


29,221.03 


Total  amount  expended  from  Feb.  28  to  June    ^  ^^^^^ 
BalaaSein'expVnded  asVf  j'une  30;  1972: :::::::  i  i    155, 778. 96 
THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  Jr.  Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMtJNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  tiie 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

2219  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
or  Defense  (ComptroUer) .  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  transfers  of  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
by  section  736  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act,  1972;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

2220.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  report  on  the  number 
of  ofBcers  on  duty  with  Headquarters.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the 


Army  General  Staff  on  June  30,  1972.  pur- 
suant to  10  U.S.C.  3031(c):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2221.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  officers  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  are  in  a 
missing  status,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2222.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  a  report  of  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  1971  to  May  1972, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2223.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
volume  11  of  the  SBA's  Annual  Report  for 
1971,  containing  statistical  information  re- 
quired by  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

2224.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  State  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Laws;  transmitting  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

2225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  ratify  certain  payments  made 
by  the  United  States  under  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2226.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1971;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2227.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  216,  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  Receipt  of  Commissions  or  Gifts  for 
Procuring  Loans,  to  expand  the  Institutions 
covered;  to  encompass  Indirect  payments  to 
bank  officials;  to  make  violation  of  the  sec- 
tion a  felony;  and  to  specifically  Include  of- 
ferors and  givers  of  the  proscribed  payments; 
and  for  other  related  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2228.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2229.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  author- 
ity conUlned  In  section  212(d)(3)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  exer- 
cised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuan' 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Development  and  Finance.  Boys"  Clubs  of 
America,  transmitting  the  annual  report  and 
audit  of  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  pursuant  to 
section  17  of  Public  La-^-  988  (84th  Congress) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

2231.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  associated  with  reimburse- 
ments to  hospitals  for  services  furnished 
under  the  medicare  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  sizable  amounts  due  to  the 
Government  by  institutions  that  terminated 
their  participation  in  the  medicare  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Goverr.ment  Operations. 
2233.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  importance  of  testing  and 
evaluation  in  the  acquisition  process  for 
major  weapon  systems;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
H.R.  16071.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1311).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPINALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  7211.  A  bin  to  establish 
public  land  vise  policy,  to  establish  guidelines 
for  its  administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1306). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRASER:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  1268.  Joint 
Resolution  calling  for  an  immediate  and  ap- 
propriate moratorium  on  the  killing  of  polar 
bears  (Rept.  No.  92-1307).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  WTiole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRASER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Senate  Joint  Resolution  182.  Joint  Reso- 
lution authorizing  the  President  to  invite 
the  States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations 
to  participate  In  Farmfest — U.SA.  and  the 
World  Ploughing  Contest  In  September  1972 
(Rept.  No.  92-1308).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FRASER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  1257.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  an  appropriation  for 
the  annual  contributions  by  the  United 
States  for  the  support  of  the  International 
Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer  (Rept.  No. 
92-1309).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVTNS  cf  Tennessee:  Committee  ot 
conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R. 
15586.  (Rept.  No.  92-1310).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  McFALL:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  15037.  (Rept.  No. 
92-1312) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  weie  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mrs.  ABZUG : 

H.R.  16210.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
extend  the  act  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  16211.  A  bin  to  provide  for  civil  and 
criminal  actions  to  prevent  or  restram  phys- 
ical or  economic  Intimidation  of  individuals 
engaged  in  voting  or  activities  related  tu 
voting;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

VLB..  16212.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVII  of 
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the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  Individuals  suffering  from 
chronic  kidney  disease  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  costs  of  necessary  treatment,  and  to 
authorize  project  grants  to  increase  the  avail- 
ability and  effectiveness  of  such  treatment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Ab- 
ZT7G,  Mr.  BiAGOi,  Mr.  Bhadbmas,  Mr. 
Garnet,  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Fulton,  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
OTCoNSKi.  Mr.  Puce  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
PoDCLL,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.   Sahbanes, 

Mr.      SCHEUEE,   'Mr.      TlEENAN.      Mr. 

Ckables  H.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
HJl.  16213.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  enable  units  of  general  local  government 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  police;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclfuy. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 
HJl.  18214.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  air  transportation  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  to  cases 
or   mternatlonal  aircraft  hijacking;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Cotteb,  Mr. 
MiNiSH.  Mr.  Caenet,  Mr.  Danielson, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.   jOLand,  Mr.  St  Geb- 
MAIN,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Helstoski,   Mr.  Eilbseo.  Mr.  Bekg- 
LAND,  Mr.   MuRPHT  of  Illinois,  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  ROTBAL,  Mr.  Nn,  and  Mr.  Koch)  : 
HJl.  16216.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
States  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
depedents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
HJl.  16216.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putation  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 
HJl.   16217.  A  biU  to  authorize  grants  to 
the  Deganawldah-Quetzalcoatl  University;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mrs.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Biestex,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Criskolm.  Mr.  Con- 
TEBS.  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Danielson, 
Mr.  DsLLUMS,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dbinan, 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Halpesn,  Mr. 
Hechleb    of    West    Virginia,    Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Holi- 
nzLD,  Mr.  Horton,  and  Mr.  Mikva)  : 
HJl.  16218.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  enable  the  Federal 
criminal  Justice  system  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction, 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  enable  the  State 
and  municipalities  to  deal  more  effectively 
with   that   problem,   and   for   other   related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CalUornia    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rkes, 
and  Mr.  Saebanes)  : 
HJl.  16219.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  enable  the  Federal 
criminal  Justice  system  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  narcotic  addiction, 
to  amend  tbe  Onmlbua  Crime  C<»trol  and 


Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  enable  the  States 
and  municipalities  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  that  problem,  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HJl.  16220.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respecting 
firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms  In 
the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  Increase 
the  penalties  in  certain  related  existing  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kutkendall)  : 
HJl.  16221.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  the  Washington  National  and  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airports;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  16222.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  by  pro- 
viding improved  Job  counseling,  training,  and 
placement  service  for  veterans;  by  providing 
an  employment  preference  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era  under 
contracts  entered  into  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
procurement  of  goods  and  services;  by  pro- 
viding for  an  action  program  within  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  employment  of  disabled 
veterans  and  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  era; 
by  providing  a  minimum  amount  that  may 
be  paid  to  ex-servicemen  under  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HJl.  16223.  A  bill  to  enco\irage  and  sup- 
port the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion,  sci- 
entific, cultural,  and  educational  matter 
through  the  mails;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Begich,  Mr.  Keith,  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Hicks  of 
Massachusetts,     Mr.     Biesteb,     Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  HicKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Ho- 
ward, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Macdonalo  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
St  Germain,  Mr.  Tiernan,  and  Mr. 
Van  Deeelin)  : 
HJl.  16224.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  U.S.  commercial  fishing  vessel  owners  for 
damages  incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of  an 
action  of  a  vessel  operated  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  citizen  of  a  foreign  government: 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJl.  16225.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  or  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  unwarranted  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy by  prescribing  procedures  and  stand- 
ards governing  the  disclosure  of  information 
to  Government  agencies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  16226.  A  biU  to  permit  the  U.S.  flag  to 
be  displayed  for  24  hours  of  each  day  at  the 
grave  of  Francis  Bellamy  and  at  the  site  of 
Fort   Stanwix;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  16227.  A  bill  to  insure  orderly  con- 
gressional   review    of    tax    preferences    and 
other  items  which  narrow  the  Income  tax 
base;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.   16228.  A  bill  to  provide  reimburse- 
ment to  State  accounts  In  the  Unemploy- 


ment Trust  F\md  for  extraordinary  unem- 
ployment compensation  outlays  resulting 
from  the  effects  of  hurricane  and  tropical 
storm  Agnes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  16229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary 20-percent  increase  in  annuities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.J.  Res.  1274.  Joint  resolution  designaUng 
October  8-14,  1972  as  Newspaper  Week  and 
October  14  as  Newspaper  Carrier  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.J.  Res.  1275.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  continued  operation  of  the  trans- 
portation properties  owned  or  operated  by 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Co..  to  protect 
the  security  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
such  properties  and  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Just  and  reasonable  compensation 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.J.  Res.  1276.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  changing 
certain  requirements  for  membership  in  the 
Houses  of  Congress  and  service  as  President; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  676.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  international  conference  on  air 
piracy;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TCRW : 
H.  Con.  Res.  677.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  withdrawal  of  all  American 
Forces  from  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.  Con.  Res.  678.  Concurrent     resolution 
designating    October    6    of    each    year    as 
German-American  Day;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fuqua) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  679.  Conc\irrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.  Res.   1083.   Resolution  to  abolish  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

413.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  parental  responsibility  In  the  Fed- 
eral food  stamp  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii, 
Mr.  PIRNIE  Introduced  a  bill  (HH.  16230) 
relating  to  the  date  on  which  the  Glove 
Manufacturers  Pension  Ttust  la  deemed  to 
have  qualified  for  pvirposes  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bat- 
tle is  currently  underway  in  the  Senate 
Oovernment  Operations  Committee  in- 
volving the  right  of  100  men  to  vote  and 
the  right  of  200  million  American  con- 
sumers to  be  represented  and  protected 
in  the  coimcils  of  Government. 

The  issue  at  hand  Is  whether  a  few 
Members  of  the  other  body  will  succeed 
in  preventing  a  quorum  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and,  thereby,  forestall  a  vote  on  leg- 
islation to  create  an  independent  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency.  If  this  "big 
stall"  technique  succeeds — and  I  trust  it 
will  not,  then  a  few  men  will  have  been 
able  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  working 
its  will  and  the  needs  of  millions  of  con- 
sumers from  being  satisfied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  final  enactment  of  a 
strong  Consumer  Protection  Agency  bill, 
will  be  viewed  by  the  Nation  as  a  firm 
congressional  commitment  to  excellence 
and  even-handedness  in  Government. 
That  view  is  well  expressed  in  a  recent 
editiorialin  the  Long  Island  Press,  en- 
titled "Consumer  bill:  No  time  to  waste". 
The  full  text  of  this  editorial  is 
printed  below: 

Consumer  Bill:  No  Time  to  Waste 
Congress  will  recess  soon  for  the  Repub- 
lican convention.  When  it  returns,  the  lead- 
ers hope  for  adjournment  by  Oct.  1,  because 
the  members  want  to  get  busy  on  the  cam- 
paign trail. 

That  doesn't  leave  much  time  for  legis- 
lative action,  especiaUy  when  some  congress- 
men employ  the  "big  staU"  technique.  Un- 
fortunately, that's  what  Is  happening  to  an 
Important  consumer  bill,  to  the  delight  of 
some  segments  of  the  business  community, 
some  senators  and  perhaps  even  the  White 
House. 

The  legislation  In  question  would  create 
an  Independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency,  with  power  to  represent  consumers 
in  actions  before  government  departments. 
A  similar  bUl  passed  the  Senate  74-to-4  in 
1970.  but  died  In  the  House.  This  time  the 
House  has  approved  similar— though  seri- 
ously debated— legislation  on  which  con- 
sumer advocates  would  like  the  Senate  to 
strengthen. 

Unfortunately,  that  lent  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Most  senators  are  reluctant  to  oppose  con- 
sumer legislation  openly,  especially  In  an 
election  year,  because  such  bills  are  popular 
with  their  constituents.  Instead,  they  gore  It 
In  committee  or,  as  in  this  case,  stall  by  not 
showing  up  at  committee  meetings.  Throw  in 
a  few  delaying  amendments,  then  the  need 
for  a  House-Senate  conference  committee  to 
resolve  the  differences  if  the  Senate  finally 
acts,  and  the  session  could  be  over  before  a 
final  bill  Is  approved . 

On  top  of  these  problems,  the  death  of 
Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  Allen 
Ellender  has  put  one  of  the  leading  foes  of 
the  consumer  bill.  Sen.  Sam  Ervin  Jr.,  in  that 
crucial  spot.  Sen.  Ervln,  one  of  the  four 
senators  who  opposed  the  1970  bill.  Is  a  fair 
man  and  has  called  a  committee  meeting  for 


next  Tuesday  to  consider  the  blU.  But  he  has 
repeated  his  position  that  Congress  shouldn't 
pass  a  law  or  create  a  new  agency  every  time 
a  problem  arises. 

Despite  Sen.  Ervln's  opposition,  there  are 
enough  votes  on  the  committee  to  bring  the 
bUl  to  the  floor— U  they  all  show  up  at 
the  committee  meeting. 

This  Is  the  least  the  public  should  de- 
mand. The  nation's  consumers  have  been 
without  an  effective  voice  at  the  highest 
levels  of  government  far  too  long.  The  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  would,  and  should, 
be  that  voice. 

Moreover,  it  should  have  the  power  to  in- 
tervene in  federal  proceedings  involving  con- 
sumers, not  be  gutted  to  friend-of-the-court 
powers  as  its  critics  would  like— if  they  can  t 
kiU  it  altogether.  ^     ^ 

There  is  still  a  difficult  batUe  ahead— 
against  time  and  the  powerful  business  lob- 
byists. It  can  only  be  won  If  the  public  lob- 
bies even  harder.  If  the  voters  let  their  sen- 
ators know  that  they  are  watching  their  ac- 
tions on  this  bill,  the  consumer  cause  could 
get  the  strong  boost  it  needs. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT 
NEWSLETTER 

HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or  north   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1972 
Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
prepared  a  congressional  report  news- 
letter, which  I  distributed  to  every  house- 
hold in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
of  North  Carolina. 

In  this  newsletter,  I  outlined  for  my 
constituents  my  views  on  the  great  issues 
facing  the  fifth  district  and  the  Nation 
today,  and  recounted  my  legislative  ef- 
forts Involving  these  issues. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  insert  the  text  of  this  news- 
letter in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
WiLMER  D.  MizELL  Reports 

BUSING 


The  issue  of  busing  for  racial  balance  in 
our  public  schools  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  controversial  in  the  nation.  I  am 
continuing  my  efforts  to  eliminate  racial  bus- 
ing from  the  educational  process  by  seeking 
passage  of  a  Constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting the  assignment  of  students  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  Approximately 
160  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  Joined  me  in  calling  for  action  on  this 
proposal  through  a  discharge  petition  to  have 
the  measure  removed  from  consideration  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  completed 
hearings  on  this  legislation  and  several  com- 
panion measures.  During  those  hearings  I 
testified  before  the  Committee  in  support  of 
my  anti-busing  amendment.  There  Is  no 
guarantee  that  action  will  be  taken  on  any 
of  these  bUU  now.  even  though  hearings 
have  been  completed. 

A  more  hopeful  Indication  that  effective 
action  may  yet  be  taken  on  the  busing  Issue 
la  a  vote  in  the  House  recently  instructing 
House  members  of  a  conference  committee  on 
education  legislation  not  to  compromise  a 
series  of  strong  anti-busing  amendments  at- 
tached to  a  higher  education  bill.  The  vote 
on  this  Instructing  motion  was  275-124.  with 


the  majority  totaling  more  than  the  number 
needed  to  pass  a  Constitutional  amendment. 
Immediately  after  the  vote.  I  sent  a  letter 
to  the  275-member  majority  urging  those 
who  had  not  already  done  so  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition  to  get  my  Constitutional 
amendment  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  The  peti- 
tion requires  218  signatures  before  becoming 

effective  > 

The  antl-bxising  amendment  attached  to 
the  recently-passed  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  provides  only  fw  » 
moratorium  on  new  busing  orders  and  a  stay 
of  busing  CM-ders  already  under  appeal  until 
January  1,  1974.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment la  to  get  northern  school  districts  on 
the  hook  for  18  months,  whUe  doing  noth- 
ing at  all  to  alleviate  the  busing  situation  m 
Winston-Salem.  I  wUl  continue  to  work  for 
more  effective  antl-buslng  legislation. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  Im- 
portant legislative  measures  I  have  Intro- 
duced in  the  92nd  Congress  is  my  Rural  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act,  which  Is  designed 
to  provide  new  opportunities  in  rural  areas 
for  education,  health  and  housing,  promote 
industrial  development  and  better  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  protect  the  rural  envi- 
ronment. ^.,   .  4..^_ 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  nation- 
wide Rural  Development  Commission,  <^- 
prlsed  of  the  50  State  governors  and  a.  fed- 
eral Co-chairman  representing  the  President, 
to  fund  and  adminlirter  these  programs    I 
have  proposed  a  $1  billion  funding  level  for 
the  first  year  of  a  five-year  program.  North 
Carolina  would  receive  »49.988,5S5  of ^eae 
funds.  As  most  of  you  know.  I  have  not  been 
one  who  favors  great  expenditures  of  public 
funds,  so  It  Is  not  lightly  or  eEtravagantly 
that  I  propose  such  a  relatively  high  funding 
level    But  successful  development  of  rural 
America  requires  a  massive  effort.  In  terms 
of  both  energy  and  money,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  administrative  structure  that 
I  have  proposed  In  this  legislation  wlU  insure 
that  these  funds  are  wisely  and  efficiently 
and  effectively  spent.  ^     ...  ....     ,_^i 

Projects  would  be  Initiated  at  the  lo^l 
level,  with  the  assistance  of  local  Rural  De- 
velopment Districts,  and  assigned  pn^"*^ 
ratings  In  a  development  plan  prepared  by 
the  State  government.  This  plan  would  be 
submitted  each  year  for  general  approval  by 
the  full  Rural  Development  Commission.  The 
fedeml  role  in  this  program  would  be  limltea 
to  general  policy  decisions  and  technical  •«- 
slstance  In  preparing  projects. 

This  rural  development  program  is  pat- 
terned after  the  highly  sucoeasful  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission,  which  has  been 
very  effective  in  assisting  the  fifth  congres- 
sional distrlot  as  wdl  as  the  entire  iS-State 
AppcJachlan  region. 

I  first  Introduced  this  measure  as  n«»w  leg- 
islation, and  it  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  AgricvUture  for  oonsideraUon.  After 
trying  unauooeesf  uUy  to  have  the  measure  In- 
cluded as  an  amendment  to  another  commit- 
tee bUl  dealing  with  rur»l  development.  I 
have  re-lntroduoed  the  measure  as  an 
amendment  to  the  P\ibllc  Works  and  Boo- 
nomlc  Develc^ment  Act  of  1966.  It  has  now 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  has 
besn  Uken  up  as  part  of  the  committee's 
general  hearings  on  eoonomlc  devrtt^ment. 
I  hope  to  see  further  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion during  this  seesion  of  Congress. 


BLTTE  RIDCE  PROJECT 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Appalachian 
Power  Company  has  requested  a  license  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  to  construct 
a  large  hydroelectric  power  project  on  the 
New  River.  This  project  was  first  propoaed 
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ten  years  ago,  and  it  stUl  Is  surrounded  by 
controversy.  One  of  the  most  controversial 
elements  Is  a  requirement  Imposed  In  1967 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  that  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  In  Ashe  and  Alleghany 
counties  b©  flooded  to  provide  water  storage 
for  flushing  out  chemical  pollution  In  the 
Kanawha  River  basin  250  miles  downstream 
in  Charleston.  West  Virginia. 

I  have  consistently  and  vigorously  opposed 
this  provision  of  the  project,  and  several  de- 
velopments in  recent  months  have  given  me. 
and  thousands  of  residents  of  Ashe  and  Alle- 
t-'h.ny  cotmties,  reason  to  hope  that  the  de- 
struction of  their  land  will  be  strictly  limited 
or  perhaps  eliminated  completely. 

After  several  speeches  I  made  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  elsewhere  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  after  several  direct  contacts  with 
the  Environment*!  Protection  Agency  by 
telephone,  letter  and  personal  meetings,  I  was 
able  to  persuade  the  EPA  to  take  an  Inde- 
pendent view  of  this  case,  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  be  represented  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which,  as  I  noted  earlier,  was 
and  la  strongly  advocating  the  "pollution- 
dilution"  theory. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  sub- 
sequently filed  a  report  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  asserting  that  greater 
efforts  to  treat  the  Kanawha  pollution  at  Its 
source — the  Charleston  chemical  plants — 
should  be  made  before  allowing  the  flooding 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  some  of  the  most 
fertile  and  beautiful  land  in  the  Nation. 

Since  that  time,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  approved  a  comprehensive  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  which  Includes  a 
clause  I  sponsored  requiring  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  EPA  to  specifically  recommend  im- 
plementation of  "pollution-dilution"  before 
it  could  be  used  In  hydroelectric  power  proj- 
ects, and  strictly  limiting  the  amount  of  wa- 
ter that  could  be  stored  In  the  event  pollu- 
tion-dilution was  recommended. 

The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Is  now 
under  consideration  In  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee,  which  will  work  out  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  bin.  The  Senate  version  does  not 
Include  my  clause,  and  It  will  thus  be  one  of 
the  points  of  difference  to  be  discussed  by  the 
conference  committee.  I  have  sent  letters  to 
all  of  the  committee  members  explaining  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  and  urging  them 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  retain  this  Im- 
portant section.  Final  action  on  this  measure 
is  expected  within  the  near  future. 

TOBACCO 

.\nother  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee, this  one  dealing  with  tobacco  legisla- 
tion, has  approved  with  certain  revisions  a 
bill  I  introduced  earlier  this  year  to  provide 
'or  the  lease  and  transfer  of  flue-cxired  to- 
bacco allotments,  within  county  lines, 
throughout  the  marketing  season.  This  leg- 
islation Is  designed  to  have  a  stabilizing  ef- 
fect on  the  tobacco  market  and  on  the  Indi- 
vidual grower's  Income,  preventing  him  from 
experiencing  heavy  losses  in  any  given  year 
by  providing  greater  leeway  In  the  amount  of 
Income  he  can  receive  through  lease  and 
transfer  operations.  I  sponsored  a  bill  passed 
by  Congress  last  year  giving  these  same  privi- 
leges to  burley  tobacco  growers. 

I  had  originally  sponsored  a  bill  for  flue- 
cured  tobacco  which  simply  provided  for 
lease  and  transfer  throughout  the  marketing 
season.  The  final  bill  reported  out  of  the 
conference  committee,  on  which  I  served,  pro- 
vides that,  for  farmers  with  more  than  a 
2.000-pound  allotment  who  wish  to  transfer 
allotments  after  June  15.  both  the  leaser  and 
the  lessee  must  have  already  planted  at  least 
half  of  their  allotments.  Farmers  with  less 
than  2,000-pound  allotments  may  lease  and 
transfer  portions  of  their  allotments 
throughout  the  season  without  these  restric- 
tions. 

When  this  legislation  was  first  considered 
by  the  House  Agriculture  subcommittee  on 
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tobacco,  a  proposal  was  made  to  allow  the 
lease,  transfer  and  sale  of  allotments  across 
county  lines.  I  led  the  fight  to  defeat  this 
proposal,  since  It  presented  a  direct  threat  to 
the  small  farmer  by  encouraging  larger  oper- 
ations to  consolidate  Individual  allotments 
throughout  the  State.  The  proposal  was  de- 
feated In  a  committee  vote. 

EQUAL     SIGHTS     TOR     WOMEN     AMENDMENT 

Cong'ress  this  year  approved  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  guaranteeing  equal  rights 
under  the  law  for  women.  The  measure  has 
now  gone  to  the  States  for  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  State  legislatures,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution.  Several  States 
have  already  approved  the  amendment,  and 
I  hope  to  see  ratification  achieved  within  the 
next  several  months. 

X 8- YEAR-OLD    VOTE — BE    SXTRZ   TO    REGISTER 

This  Is  the  first  year  that  18-20  year  old 
citizens  are  eligible  to  vote  In  federal,  state 
and  local  elections.  The  26th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  which  I  supported  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  which  has  now 
been  ratified  by  the  required  34  States,  en- 
franchised this  age  group  Just  In  time  for  the 
1972  elections. 

I  was  pleased  to  work  for  passage  of  this 
amendment,  because  I  have  confidence  In  our 
young  people  and  In  their  ability  to  make 
reasoned  and  Informed  Judgments  on  the 
political  candidates  who  seek  to  serve  them 
at  various  levels  of  government. 

I  would  remind  every  voter,  and  especially 
this  newly-enfranchised  group,  that  you 
must  register  to  vote  before  you  can  exercise 
this  most  basic  right  and  most  Important 
responsibility  In  our  democratic  system  of 
government.  I  urge  every  qualified  potential 
voter  to  register  and  vote  for  the  candidates 
of  your  choice  In  the  upcoming  elections. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
low is  the  concluding  segment  of  a  four- 
part  series  on  the  New  England  economy 
done  by  the  Associated  Press.  This  article 
deals  with  the  steps  that  must  be  taken 
ii  New  England  is  to  Improve  its  eco- 
nomic position  in  the  future. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  policy  is  a 
creation  of  695,000  new  jobs  by  1975.  To 
accomplish  this  goal,  it  will  take  the  con- 
certed effort  of  all  the  segments  of  the 
New  England  community.  The  article 
points  out  the  steps  taken  by  the  New 
England  congressional  delegation  in 
the  organization  and  stafiQng  of  a  re- 
gional caucus  to  deal  with  the  major 
problems  confronting  all  of  New  England. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  fellow  Members : 
[From    the    Salem    (Mass.)     Evening    News, 
July  27.  19721 

Hard  Work  Seen  as  Antidote  to  New 
England's  Economic  Slide 

(By  Daniel  Q.  Haney) 
Boston — As  the  nation's  economy  re- 
covers from  Its  current  slump.  New  Eng- 
land's may  not.  Some  economists  say  it  will 
continue  to  slide  unless  people  work  hard 
to  save  it. 

"The  New  England  economy  won't  recover 
unless  we  do  something  about  It."  says  Ar- 
thur F.  Snyder,  executive  president  of  the 
New  England  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Just  what  to  do  Is  the  topic  of  discussion 
In  business  circles,  but  many  agree  that  It 


means  attracting  new  Industries,  perking  up 
the  healthy  ones  already  here  and  easing 
the  death  pangs  of  the  ones  that  are  expir- 
ing. 

"It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  delib- 
erately pursue  an  Industrialization  pro- 
gram." says  James  Howell,  chief  economist 
at  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

"In  our  mature  economy."  he  said,  "there 
Is  no  Inherent  tendency  to  perpetuate  a 
respectable  rate  of  growth  consistent  with 
full  employment. 

"We  must  encourage  and  guide  our  econ- 
omy along  a  carefully  chosen  path." 

For  New  England  to  slice  its  unemploy- 
ment rate  from  the  current  8  per  cent  to 
4  per  cent  by  1975  will  mean  creating  695,000 
new  Jobs,  or  about  175,000  a  year,  according 
to  Howell.  Presently,  435,900  "New  Eng- 
landers — eight  per  cent  of  work  force — are 
unemployed. 

Existing  Industries  are  now  adding  about 
135.000  new  Jobs  a  year,  Howell  says,  but 
that  leaves  40,000  that  will  have  to  come 
from  somewhere  else. 

He  suggests  nurturing  five  industries  that 
he  says  could  fill  more  than  half  this  gap. 
They  are  electrical  equipment  and  supplies, 
nonelectrical  machinery,  chemical  and  al- 
lied products,  transportation  equipment  ar.d 
instruments. 

Several  other  New  England  industries, 
either  because  of  custom  or  poor  marketing, 
are  not  meeting  regional  demand  and  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  Imports  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  Howell  says.  They  are 
lumber,  furniture,  printing  and  publishing, 
paper  and  fabricated  metal  products. 

The  gap  between  New  England  demand 
and  production  Is  about  $600  million  a  year. 
If  that  were  filled.  Howell  says,  it  could  open 
lip   5.000  new  Jobs  arnually. 

These  5,000  Jobs.  Howell  says,  would  pro- 
duce spinoff  employment,  and  the  impact 
could  be  as  great  as  10,000  new  Jobs. 

"Our  ultimate  regional  economic  policy 
objective,"  Howell  says,  "should  be  to  pro- 
duce a  favorable  business  environment  in 
order  to  accelerate  even  more  the  rate  of 
Job  creation  in  all  industries." 

Besides  recruiting  industry  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  some  businessmen  say 
New  England  should  try  to  coax  European 
Investments. 

"I  have  a  theory  that  international  busi- 
ness is  going  to  come  the  other  way,"  Sny- 
der said  In  an  interview. 

"I'd  like  to  attract  businesses  in  Europe 
to  settle  In  New  England.  Just  the  Jobs 
created  by  10  companies  coming  into  New 
England  would  be  sizable." 

A  group  trying  to  do  this  is  the  New  Eng- 
land Council,  which  has  sponsored  two  All 
New  England  Trade  Missions.  In  the  projects, 
12  businessmen,  two  from  each  state,  fan 
across  Europe  talking  to  industrialists  about 
using  New  England  as  a  base  for  getting 
into  the  American  and  Canadian  markets. 

So  far.  a  spokesman  says,  two  Swiss  firms 
and  one  from  Austria  have  come  to  New 
England,  all  settling  In  Massachusetts.  They 
are  creating  about  100  new  jobs. 

Among  New  England's  sliding  industries 
are  shipbuilding,  textiles  and  leather. 

General  Dyn&mlcs'  Qulncy  Shipyard  Is  cur- 
rently laying  off  abotit  75  men  a  week,  labor 
leaders  say  and  they  predict  another  2,400 
workers  could  lose  their  Jobs  before  sum- 
mer's end. 

However,  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent  says  he 
expects  an  announcement  next  month  that 
the  yard  will  get  a  federal  contract  to  build 
2  attack  vessels  for  the  Navy. 

Sargent  told  an  airport  news  conference 
Wednesday  night  after  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton to  seek  support  for  the  Qulncy  opera- 
tion that  he  was  "very  pleased"  with  the 
results  of  his  meetings  in  Washington  with 
Navy  officials. 

He  said  the  contract  would  mean  20,000 
Jobs  directly  or  indirectly. 
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Textiles  stlU  employ  about  81.000  New 
Enelanders  and  shoe  and  leather  factories 
some  84,000.  Both  are  fading  rapidly,  and  to- 
M^er  they  have  accounted  for  40,000  lost 
lobs  in  the  past  decade. 

John  D  Coupe,  chairman  of  the  economics 
deoartment  at  the  University  of  Maine,  a 
sSte  where  leather  is  stUl  the  largest  manu- 
facturing employer,  says.  "The  shoe  Industry 
Tm  trouble;  is  going  to  be  In  trouble,  and 
we'd  better  look  at  what  can  be  done  to 
maintain  jobs  and  Income." 

Ac^rdlng  to  Howell,  "Leather  is  the  worst 
and  weakest  part  of  our  economy,  followed  by 
tpxtlles  There  are  some  parts  of  textiles  that 
c^  make  It,  such  as  synthetic  milling  and 
industrial  textiles,  but  leather  and  most  of 
textiles  are  on  their  way  down." 

How  far  they  wlU  decline  in  New  England, 
Howell  says,  is  uncertain,  but  he  said  that 
nationally  the  leather  Industry  Is  expected  to 
slip  at  a  rate  of  one-half  per  cent  a  year  be- 
tween now  and  1980. 

In  Maine,  however.  It  Is  declining  more 
rapidly  than  that.  Employment  in  the  Uidus- 
trv  has  declined  there  from  26,887  Jobs  in 
1968   to  a  projected  18,200  at  the  end  of  this 

■  To  Frederick  Glantz.  an  economist  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  New  England's  biggest 
challenge  Is  replacing  the  old  manufacturing 
Industries.  „ 

"The  long  term  problem,"  he  says,  is  not 
one  of  growth  but  one  of  conversion. 

"We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  problems 
of  the  mlUtowns.  They're  stUl  there,  and  no- 
body Is  doing  anything  about  them.' 

Olantz  believes  there  are  two  possible 
solutions. 

"Either  bring  Jobs  to  people  or  more  people 
to  Jobs.  The  policy  you  ought  to  pursue  is 
whichever  is  the  more  efficient  for  the  par- 
tlciUar  area,"  he  said. 

"In  the  case  of  Worcester,"  he  says,  the 
city  has  a  lot  of  locatlonal  advantages.  It's 
close  to  Boston  and  Hartford  and  on  the 
mam  highways.  It  would  pay  the  government 

to  fix  It  up.  ,  . 

"But  for  the  town  that's  extremely  remote 
and  doesn't  have  any  locatlonal  advantage. 
It  might  be  more  efficient  to  move  people  to 
the  Jobs.  It  can  work.  It's  a  matter  of  edu- 
cating the  people  who  live  there." 

One  way  for  New  England  to  help  Itself, 
economists  say.  Is  through  Washington -based 

action.  ,    ^„ 

The  New  England  Caucus,  a  group  of  con- 
gressmen and  business  leaders  that  meets 
periodically  to  dUcuss  the  region's  economic 
problems,  plans  to  open  a  Washington  office 
with  a  professional  staff  to  anticipate  and 
solve  New  England's  economic  problems. 

Another  approach  is  for  the  states  to  lobby 
together  for  federal  help. 

"You  can  get  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  In  Wash- 
ington when  the  six  states  work  together  than 
when  they  work  alone."  says  Albert  J.  Kelley, 
dean  of  Boston  College's  School  of  Manage- 
ment. "They  could  have  fantastic  clout." 
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2,600  young  men  and  women  between  the 
aces  of  15  and  18  had  an  opportunity  to 
work,  learn,  and  have  fun  this  summer. 
The  YCC  program,  created  by  Congress 
to  provide  young  people  across  the  coim- 
try  with  gainful  summer  employment  as 
well  as  an  opportunity  to  work  outdoors 
and  gain  an  appreciation  for  our  chang- 
ing environment,  has  proven  very  popu- 
lar. Applications  have  increased  in  amaz- 
ing numbers.  The  results  of  this  summer 
program  have  also  been  remarkable. 

The  Pairport  National  Pish  Hatchery 
near  Muscatine,  Iowa,  is  the  site  for  one 
group  of  YCC  students  this  summer. 
Eight  young  women  and  seven  young 
men  participated  in  the  summer  1972 
program  at  Pairport.  They  are: 

Diane  Ales.  Roz  Calvert,  Laurie  Kil- 
lian.  Pam  McBride.  JoAim  Peniston.  Nita 
Scherrer,  Janet  Titus,  Ruth  Wilson. 

Dave  Bunn.  Kim  Dickman,  Terry 
Eagle,  Keith  Hoag,  Tom  Hiiurichsen, 
Randy  Lear,  Eugene  McBride. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Casini, 
Camp  Director,  and  his  staff.  Group 
Leaders  Richard  Loy  and  Charles  Bo- 
gardo.  and  Conservation  Aide  Jeanne 
Van  Lent,  these  students  completed  sev- 
eral projects  as  well  as  assisting  Mr.  Wes- 
ley Orr  and  his  staff  at  the  fish  hatchery. 
Among  the  projects  completed  were  con- 
struction of  nature  trails,  re-siding  a 
barn,  building  footbridges,  and  construc- 
tion of  a  high  hut.  These  15  students 
put  in  600  man-hours  per  week,  450  dedi- 
cated to  work  projects  and  150  dedicated 
to  education.  Two  ecological  studies  were 
completed,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
minor  projects. 

On  Sunday,  August  6,  1972,  an  open 
house  was  held  so  that  Muscatine  County 
residents,  parents,  and  friends  could  view 
the  summer's  accomplishments.  They 
can  be  duly  proud  of  their  work.  These 
young  people  not  only  worked  hard,  they 
also  had  fun  and  benefitted  educationally 
from  their  experience.  In  fact,  they  have 
become  so  dedicated  they  are  vowing  to 
return  for  an  extra  week — at  no  pay — to 
finish  some  projects  they  have  been  un- 
able to  complete. 

The  staff  and  the  students  deserve  our 
warmest  congratulations  for  a  summer 
well  spent.  But  most  Importantly  they 
have  shown  us  that  the  program  we 
created  is  a  good  one,  a  worthwhile  one. 
It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  accom- 
plishments, the  fun  and  the  educational 
experience  the  students  at  the  Pairport 
National  Pish  Hatchery  had  this  summer 
will  be  continued  by  Congress  when  this 
program  comes  ud  for  review  next  year. 


YCC  SUCCESSFUL  AT  PAIRPORT 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7.  1972 
Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  established  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corpfe— YCC— on  August 
13.  1970,  a  program  was  begun  which  has 
proven  extremely  successful.  This  sum- 
mer marks  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
this  3 -year  pilot  program  shared  jointly 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the   Department   of   Agriculture.   Over 


ACTIONS  TO  HELP  OLDER 
AMERICANS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNXcncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 
Mrs.    GRASSO.    Mr.    Speaker,    older 
Americans  have  given  us  a  blueprint  for 
action.  ,   .. 

Last  December,  at  the  close  of  the 
V^Thite  House  Conference  on  Aging,  the 
words  of  the  elderly  were  inscribed  in 
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reports  containing  recommendations  in 
the  areas  of  income,  health,  housing,  em- 
ployment/retirement, nutrition,  trans- 
portation, education,  planning,  research 
and  demonstration,  training,  retirement 
roles  and  activities,  facilities,  programs 
and  services.  Government  and  non-Gov- 
ernment   organization,    and    spiritual 

well-being.  ^,  .  _^    ^    „ 

The  report  is  truly  an  historic  docu- 
ment It  is  a  thoughtful  statement  of 
pressing  needs.  It  is  a  blueprint  for  ac- 
tion by  all  who  care.  . 

It  has  been  said  that  a  society  is 
judged  by  the  care  it  gives  to  older  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  46,000  elderly 
persons  live  in  Connecticut's  Sixth  Dis- 
trict alone.  Across  our  Nation,  one  out 
of  every  10  Americans  has  reached  or 
passed  his  65th  birthday.  This  group  has 
increased  by  some  70  percent  in  the  years 
since  1961.  Twenty-eight  miUion  people 
wiU  comprise  its  nimibers  by  the  end  of 
the  century  at  the  present  level  of 
growth. 

To  their  credit,  our  older  citizens  are 
speaking  out.  They  tell  us  of  their  needs. 
Today,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Congress  has 
begun  an  effective  and  constructive  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  elderly  citizens. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  enacted  a  10- 
percent  increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits On  July  1.  1972,  another  20-percent 
increase,  a  bill  that  had  my  cosponsor- 
ship,  was  signed  into  law  and  ^^'lll  become 
effective  in  September.  This  law  provides 
for  an  automatic  increase  in  benefits  be- 
ginning in  1975  for  any  year  in  which  the 
consumer  price  index  rises  3  percent  or 
more.  The  House  also  passed  a  massive 
piece  of  legislation,  known  as  H.R.  1. 
which  provides  for  an  additional  5-per- 
cent increase  in  benefits,  and  ^  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase.  This  bUl 
would  also  extend  medicare  to  1.5  milUon 
social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
fund  recipients  who  were  not  previously 
eligible.  The  Senate  has  yet  to  act  on 
HR.  1,  a  biU  which,  to  be  sure,  is  far 
from  adequate,  but  offers  added  assist- 
ance to  many  in  need. 

It  was  my  special  privilege  and  pleas- 
ure, as  a  member  of  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  which  pre- 
pares legislation  for  older  Americans,  to 
help  draft  the  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly  legislation.  This  program  makes 
available  $250  million  in  grants  to  States 
to  provide  low-cost,  nutritionally  sound 
meals  to  millions  of  Americans  60  years 
and  older.  With  20  to  30  percent  of  our 
elderiy    living    in    poverty,    and    many 
others  unable  to  afford  an  adequate  diet, 
unable   to   go  shopping,   or  in   failing 
health,  this  program  is  essential  to  insure 
older  Americans  the  strength  that  comes 
from  balanced  meals.  People  who  cannot 
leave  home  wiU  have  meals  deUvered. 
whUe  others  will  have  the  opporttinity  for 
companionship  and  counseling  at  drop-In 
centers  and  other  facilities.  In  Connecti- 
cut, over  $1.3  mUlion  is  slated  for  the 
nutrition  program  in  fiscal  year  1973  and 
over  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1974— for 
the  benefit  of  nearly  415.000  State  resi- 
dents 60  years  of  age  and  older. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  have  a  much 
greater  understanding  of  the  aging  proc- 
ess. Its  causes  and  effects.  Of  every  10 
persons  age  65  and  over,  eight  have  at 
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least  one  chronic  health  problem,  and 
four  have  some  limitations  on  activity. 
As  a  result  of  declining  health,  citizens 
age  65  and  over  are  twice  as  likely  as 
younger  people  to  be  physically  disabled 
and  to  require  hospitalization. 

The  House  recently  passed  important 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Aging  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  This  Institute  recom- 
mended by  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  would  concentrate  on  research 
relating  to  the  aging  process,  including 
efforts  to  find  treatment  and  cures  for 
health  problems  of  the  aged  as  well  as 
preventive  measures  that  would  help 
avoid  special  problems  of  aging. 

This  legislation  also  authorizes  $20 
million  in  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  programs  under  the  community 
mental  health  centers  relating  to  mental 
health  of  the  aged.  The  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  noted  among  older 
people  the  widespread  "depressive  reac- 
tion to  the  changes  in  role,  status,  ap- 
pearance," and  ill  health,  as  well  as  other 
problems  including  feelings  of  worthless- 
ness,  isolation,  uselessness,  and  lone- 
liness. The  community  mental  health 
center  is  the  logical  resource  for  meeting 
the  challenge  of  these  very  real  and  seri- 
ous problems. 

Most  recently,  on  July  17.  the  House 
passed  the  Comprehensive  Older  Ameri- 
cans Services  Amendments  of  1972,  a  bill 
from  the  Special  Education  Committee 
on  which  I  serve.  This  legislation  extends, 
strengthens,  and  improves  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  It  is  a  concen- 
trated effort  to  provide  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  services  for  the  elderly 
and  covers  a  wide  range  of  needs:  Trans- 
portation, social,  recreational,  civic,  atti- 
tudinal,  administrative,  and  financial. 

The  bill  provides  demonstration  pro- 
grams to  improve  transportation  services 
for  older  persons  through  reduced  fares, 
portal-to-portal  service,  and  other  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  mobility  of  the 
elderly.  It  is  an  important  bill  which,  for 
example,  would  provide  Connecticut  with 
$1.4  million  toward  a  plan  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  system 
of  social  services  for  older  citizens. 

H.R.  15657  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  multipurpose  senior  centers. 
The  purpose  of  a  single  source  of  social 
services  is  to  allow  an  area  to  concen- 
trate efforts  and  resources  in  a  central, 
accessible  gathering  place.  The  center 
would  serve  as  a  source  of  information 
and  activity,  a  nerve  center  for  programs. 

Provisions  of  this  legislation  call  for 
the  creation  of  an  Administration  on 
Aging  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  new  adminis- 
trative unit  would  include  a  National  In- 
formation and  Resource  Center  for  the 
Aging.  The  Center  would  collect,  review, 
organize,  publish,  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation and  data  related  to  the  particular 
problems  associated  with  aging. 

There  are  so  many  areas  in  which  the 
elderly  ueed  help.  This  is  why  I  have  In- 
troduced and  cosponsored  several  pieces 
of  Important  legislation.  They  include 
bills  to  establish  a  comprehensive  drug 
insurance  program  for  the  elderly  and  to 
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allow  social  security  payment  for  eye- 
glasses; to  permit  an  exemption  of  the 
first  $5,000  of  retirement  Income  under  a 
public  retirement  system;  to  remove  the 
outside  income  limitation  for  social  secu- 
rity recipients ;  to  create  a  senior  citizens 
Job  Corps;  to  allow  half  fare  In  interstate 
travel  during  most  of  the  year  for  older 
citizens;  and  to  establish  a  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  double 
the  number  of  lifetime  reserve  days  for 
hospital  care  from  60  to  120  days,  and 
have  called  on  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  reexamine 
every  6  months  allowed  fees  for  physi- 
cians' services  under  part  B  of  the  medi- 
care program.  I  have  also  cosponsored  a 
bill  to  provide  a  Federal  income  tax  credit 
to  older  Americans  of  low  income  in  or- 
der to  ease  the  crushing  burden  of  State 
and  local  property  taxes,  whether  the  in- 
dividual owns  his  own  home  or  pays  rent. 
This  would  be  a  valid  extension  to  Con- 
necticut's present  tax  credit  program  for 
the  elderly.  And  I  also  gave  strong  sup- 
port to  legislation  that  became  law  and 
provided  $35  million  in  rent  subsidies  for 
older  Americans  in  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oiir  older  citizens  have 
rendered  loving  gifts  of  service  to  our 
communities  and  States.  It  is  time  to  say 
thank  you  for  the  gracious  hand  they 
have  long  extended  to  all  around  them. 
As  Members  of  Congress  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity  to  help  provide  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  our  older  citizens. 


August  7,  1972 


FORCED  BUSING  OF  SCHOOLCHIL- 
DREN FOR  RACIAL  BALANCE 


HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

or   NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
1,  I  presented  testimony  to  the  House 
Rules  Committee  on  the  subject  of  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  for  racial  bal- 
ance. 

A  short  time  after  I  presented  this 
testimony,  the  committee  voted  to  report 
my  constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit 
forced  busing  for  a  vote  by  the  full 
House. 

For  the  benefit  and  information  of  my 
colleagues  I  now  insert  the  text  of  my 
testimony  in  the  Record  : 

Testimont  of  Hon.  Wilmcr  D.  Mizell 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  testimony  before  this 
Committee  on  one  of  the  most  controversial 
Issues  facing  the  Nation  today — the  forced 
busing  of  school  children  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance. 

In  Wlnston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  the 
largest  city  In  my  district,  32,220  of  the  school 
system's  44,000  students  rode  buses  to  school 
this  past  school  year.  About  two-thlrda  of 
them  were  bused  because  they  lived  beyond 
walking  distance  of  a  school,  but  more  than 
one-third — more  than  11,000  children — were 
bused  solely  to  achieve  court-required  racial 
balances  In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schoola. 

One  hundred  fifty-seven  new  buses  were 
required  to  Imolement  that  order.  Each  of 


those  buses  cost  $6,300  to  buy  and  It  costs 
$1,600  a  year  to  maintain  them,  without 
mentioning  the  additional  cost  in  bus  drlT- 
ers'  salaries.  The  superintendent  of  schools  In 
Wlnston-Salem  has  told  me  that  this  mas- 
sive busing  program  requires  an  operating 
budget  of  $1.4  million.  That  figure  represents 
almost  exactly  a  100  percent  increase  In 
transportation  costs  over  the  previous  year. 

Other  major  cities  In  the  nation — ^not  only 
In  the  south,  but  in  every  region — are  now 
under  court  order  to  bus  their  pupils  for 
racial  balance  and  all  of  these  cities  are  un- 
dergoing the  same  financial  strains  we  have 
experienced  in  Wlnston-Salem. 

The  Los  Angelee,  California,  school  sys- 
tem Is  now  under  court  order,  subject  to 
appeal  to  transport  240,000  children  up  to 
25  miles  to  attend  schocd.  TT.S.  News  and 
World  Report  recently  reported  that  the  cost 
of  this  massive  program  has  been  estimated 
by  school  officials  at  $180  million  over  the 
next  eight  years. 

And  In  Detroit,  Michigan,  a  federal  judge 
has  ordered  the  purchase  of  300  new  buses 
In  preparation  for  possibly  the  most  ex- 
tensive busing  program  yet  required  In 
America. 

And  there  are  numerotis  other  examples 
one  could  cite,  demonstrating  the  destructive 
drain  on  public  finances  that  these  massive 
transportation  programs  cause. 

But  I  believe  my  point  has  already  been 
made.  Financial  burdens  already  threaten 
to  quite  literally  'destroy  hundreds  of  school 
systems  tliroughout  the  country.  The  Day- 
ton, Ohio  school  system  had  to  close  Its  doors 
for  a  time  this  past  school  term  imder  the 
weight  of  budgetary  pressures  and  others  are 
sure  to  follow  unless  something  is  done  to 
relieve  those  pressures. 

We  read  of  teachers  in  many  cities  strik- 
ing for  higher  pay,  of  school  buildings 
crumbling  In  disrepair,  and  of  acute  shortages 
m  so  many  kinds  of  educational  equipment. 

When  funds  for  these  pressing  needs  can- 
not be  supplied  even  now,  how  shall  the  cause 
of  quality  education  be  served  by  imposing 
overwhelming  additional  costs  for  purchasing 
and  maintaining  fleets  of  new  buses? 

In  our  admirable  desire  to  provide  a  quality 
education  for  all,  will  we  make  It  Impossible 
to  provide  a  quality  education  for  any?  This 
need  not — It  must  not — be  the  case. 

The  American  people.  In  poll  after  poll, 
have  registered  overwhelming  opposition  to 
busing  simply  to  achieve  racial  balance,  and 
I  believe  It  Is  time  that  we  in  the  Congress 
responded  to  the  people's  will  In  an  effective 
way. 

In  the  92nd  Congress  alone,  elghty-slx 
legislative  measures  have  befen  Introduced  in 
the  House  and  Senate  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem that  has  perplexed  scores  of  school 
boards,  parents  and  children  over  the  past 
few  years. 

I  have  Introduced  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment which  goes  to  the  hecu^  of  the  busing 
problem  by  declaring  that  "no  public  school 
student  shall,  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed  or 
color,  be  assigned  to  or  required  to  attend  a 
particular  school." 

By  eliminating  racial  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  schools,  this  amendment  also  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  massive  cross-busing. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  that  this 
Committee  Is  taking  action  on  this  proi>osaI, 
after  It  lay  imprisoned  for  so  many  months 
within  the  Judiciary  Committee,  even  while 
the  American  people,  almost  as  with  one 
voice,  called  for  action  and  relief  from  the 
madness  of  busing. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  represent 
a  major  step  toward  restoring  reason  to  pub- 
lic education  In  America  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  members  of  this  Committee  to  report  this 
legislation  for  consideration  by  the  Congress 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration,  and  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  testimony. 


August  7,  1972 


FEDERAL   CIVILIAN   EMPLOYMENT, 
JUNE  1972 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TSZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  June  1972 
civilian  persoimel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
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pendltures,  together  with  a  summary  of 
Federal  employment  changes  during  fis- 
cal year  1972,  ended  June  30,  1972: 

Federal  Civh^ian  Emplotbient,  June  1972 
WrrH  Fiscal  Year  1972  Summary 

Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive, legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  2,865,216  as  of  June 
30,  1972,  as  compared  with  2,923,157  as  of 
June  30,  1971— a  year  ago.  This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  67,941. 

This  summary  of  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment changes  for  fiscal  year  1972.  following 
practice  of  many  years  standing,  is  submitted 
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along  with  the  Joint  Committee's  regular 
monthly  report  for  June  1972.  the  last  month 
of  fiscal  year  1972.  Plg\ires  are  from  reports 
certified  by  the  agencies  as  compiled  and 
published  monthly  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

EXECUTTVE    BRANCH 

Civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  In  June  1972  totaled  2.823,258,  a  de- 
crease of  69,736  as  compared  with  the  June 
1971  total  of  2,882,994.  Employment  by 
months  In  fiscal  year  1972.  which  began  July 
1,  1971  (showing  changes  from  previous 
month)  follows: 


Month 


Full-time 
in  per-  Tempo- 
manent  rary,  part- 
positions  Change      time  etc. 


Change 


Total 
employ- 
ment 


Change 


July  1971 2,521,703 

August    2,524,098 

September 2.527,518 

October 2,529,832 

November 2,528,233 

December 2,525,858 


4-1.391 

381,448 

-HIS,  755 

2,903,151 

-t-2,395 

366.062 

-15,386 

2, 890. 160 

-f-3, 420 

317,021 

-49,041 

2, 844, 539 

-1-2,314 

303,  236 

-13,785 

2, 833, 068 

-1,599 

300, 256 

-2,980 

2,828,489 

-2,375 

300,662 

-f406 

2, 826, 520 

-f-20, 146 
-12,991 
-45,621 
-11,471 
-4, 579 
-1,969 


Month 


Full-time 
in  per-  Tempo- 
manent  rary,  part- 
positions  Change      time  etc. 


Total 

emptoy- 

Change  ment 


Change 


January  1972 2,552,081 

February 2,550,984 

March... 2,539,790 

April 2.533,275 

May  2,511,380 

June      2.505,646 


-f  26,  223  272, 945 
-1,097  •"277, 284 

-11,194^  286,419 
-6,515*  297,057 

-21,895W  299,437 
-5,734jri317,612 


-27,717 
-+-4,  339 
-f  9, 157 

-t-10,638 
-f2.380 

-1-18,175 


2, 825. 026 
2, 828.  268 
2,  826.  209 
2,  830.  332 
2,810.817 
2,  823.  258 


-1,494 
-f3.242 
-2,037 
-1-4, 123 
-19,515 
-(-12,441 


Total  employment 
Changes  in  total  employment  during  fiscal 
year  1972  in  Civilian  Agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  as  compared  with  civilian  em- 
ployment In  Military  Agencies,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


June 
1972 


June 
1971 


Change 


Civilian  agencies 1,715,607    1,728,618      -13,011 

Military  agencies 1,107,651    1,154,376      -46, 725 


Total,  civilian  ,  __.  „. 

employment .  2,823,258    2,882,994 


-59,736 


The  civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larg- 
est DECREASES  dtirlng  fiscal  year  1972  were 
Postal  Service  with  22,511,  State  with  3,688, 
Agriculture  with  2,532,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration with  2,493,  NASA  with  2,312 
and  Transportation  with  1,011.  The  largest 
civilian  agency  Increases  were  reported  by 
Treasury  with  7,760,  Veterans  with  5,440, 
Justice  with  2,974,  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  1,863  and  Labor  with  1.361. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  IN- 
SIDE the  United  States  In  June  1972  was 
2,670,959,  a  decrease  of  23.569  for  the  fiscal 
year.  Total  employment  OUTSIDE  the  United 
States  in  June  was  152,299,  a  decrease  of 
36,167  from  June  1971. 
Full-time  permanent  employment — ceiling 
effect 

During  fiscal  year  1972,  significant  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  category  of  full-time 
permanent  employment — the  relatively  sta- 
ble hard  core  of  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment (excluding  categories  of  temporary 
employment  which  are  subject  to  sharp  sea- 
sonal fluctuations) .  Agencies  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  during  fiscal  1972  reported  a  to- 
tal net  reduction  of  14,666  in  full-time  per- 
manent employment,  to  the  June  1972  total 
of  2,505,646. 

Much  of  this  reduction  may  be  attributed 
to  the  order  Issued  In  August  1971  by  the 
President  directing  reductions  In  the  fiscal 
1972  budget  projections  of  full-time  employ- 
ment In  permanent  positions  of  5%  In  all 
agencies  excluding  the  Postal  Service.  Origi- 
nally estimated  to  reduce  employment  about 
100,000  under  the  1972  budget  projections 
(or  about  57.000  in  terms  of  actual  employ- 


ment from  June  1971),  the  projections  were 
revised  In  the  January  1972  budget  document 
to  accomplish  a  reduction  of  about  4%.  This 
was  a  reduction  of  about  80,700  under  the 
original  1972  budget  projections  (or  about 
37,400  In  terms  of  actual  employment  from 
June  1971).  The  June  30,  1972.  full-time 
permanent  employment  celling  established 
by  these  actions  was  1,918,100,  excluding 
Postal  Service,  for  a  total  of  2,531,500  In- 
cluding Postal  Service. 

In  the  agencies  covered  by  the  reduction 
order  (that  Is,  exclusive  of  PosUl  Service) 
full-time  employment  In  permanent  posi- 
tions has  been  reduced  44,718  from  the 
June  1971  total  of  1,955,530  to  the  June  1972 
total  of  1,910.812.  This  reduction  reflects  a 
decrease  of  62,671  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  a  net  Increase  of  7,953  In  the 
civilian  agencies  exclusive  of  Postal  Service. 
Among  the  civilian  agencies  the  largest  in- 
creases were  reported  by  Treasury,  Veterans, 
Justice,  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  Department  of  HEW,  partlaUy  offset  by 
decreases  In  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, NASA,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Agriculture  and  Transportation. 

LEGISLATIVE    AND    JUDICIAL   BRANCHES 

During  fiscal  year  1972  employment  In  the 
Legislative  Branch  Increased  1,258  to  the 
June  1972  total  of  33,691,  and  In  the  Judi- 
cial Branch  Increased  537  to  the  June  1972 
total  of  8,267. 

DISADVANTAGED    PERSONS 

The  June  1972  total  of  2,865,216  reported 
by  the  Committee  Includes  53,339  disad- 
vantaged persons  employed  under  Federal 
opportunity  programs  In  all  three  branches 
of  the  government.  This  compares  to  59,958 
disadvantaged  persons  Included  In  the 
June  1971  total  of  2.923,167. 

MONTH   OF  JUNE    1972 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  month  of 
June  was  2.865,216  as  compared  with  2,851.- 
968  in  the  preceding  month  of  May.  This  was 
a  net  increase  of  13,258,  largely  due  to 
regular  seasonal  employment  and  summer 
employment  of  the  "disadvantaged"  under 
youth  opportunity  programs. 
Executive  Branch 

Civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  In  the  month  of  June  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  month  of  May  follows: 


June 


May        Change 


Civilian  agencies 

Military  agencies 

Total,  civilian 
employment. 


1,715.607    1,710,712       -f4.895 

;;;  i,io7,65i  1,100,105    -1-7.546 


2,823,258    2,810,817      -1-12,441 


The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  Increases  during 
the  month  of  June  were  Interior  with  2,808, 
Veterans  with  2.353,  Agriculture  with  2,180, 
Transportation  with  1,814,  Justice  with  1,302 
and  General  Services  Administration  with 
1,256.  The  largest  decreases  were  In  Postal 
Service  vrtth  6,468  and  Treasury  with  3,967. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
increases  were  reported  by  Navy  with  5,646, 
Defense  Supply  Agency  with  1,680  and  Army 
with  1,551.  The  largest  decrease  was  In  Air 
Force  with  2,062. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  Inside 
the  United  States  In  June  was  2,670,969,  an 
Increase  of  20,977  as  compared  with  May. 
Total  employment  outside  the  United  States 
in  June  was  152.299,  a  decrease  of  8,636  as 
compared  with  May. 

Legislative  and  Judicial  Branchea 

Employment  in  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
June  totaled  33,691,  an  Increase  of  860  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  month  of  May. 
Employment  in  the  Judicial  Branch  In  June 
totaled  8,267,  a  decrease  of  43  as  compared 
with  May. 

Disadvantaged  persona 

The  total  of  2,865.216  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee  for  June  Includes  53,339  dlsadvanUged 
persons  employed  under  Federal  opportunity 
programs.  This  is  an  Increase  of  24,502  over 
the  preceding  month  of  May  due  to  the  hir- 
ing of  temporary  summer  aids. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  persormel 
employed  full  time  in  permanent  posi- 
tions by  executive  branch  agencies  during 
June  1972,  showing  comparisons  with 
June  1971  and  the  Budget  estimates  for 
June  1972  and  June  1973: 
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Major  agencies 


June  1971      June  1972 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1972' 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1973  1 


Agriculture 84,252 

Commerce 28,435 

Defense: 

Civil  functions 30,063 

Military  functions 1.062,741 

Heaitt),  Education,  and  Welfare 104,283. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 16,030 

Interior 57,570 

Justice ..  42,662 

Labor 11,352 

State    23,398 

Agency  for  International  Development 13. 477 

Transportation .  68,482 

Treasury 90,135 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 6, 920 

Civil  Service  Commission 5, 324 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 5, 959 


82,511 
28.412 

30,  585 

1,009.548 

105,  764 

15.200 

56.892 

45.  446 

12.  339 

22, 699 

11,719 

67, 232 

95, 686 

6,836 

5.260 

7,835 


83,000 
28,500 

30. 600 

1.011.000 

102.000 

15,200 

56,900 

45.100 

11.800 

22,700 

12,400 

66.400 

98,500 

6,700 

5,600 

8,000 


83, 400 
29,700 

31,300 

.  005. 800 

99.500 

16.  000 

56,900 

46.300 

12.600 

22. 800 

11.800 

69,200 

99,  200 

6,900 

6,000 

8,500 


Major  agencies 


June  1971      June  1972 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1972  1 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1973' 


General  Services  Administration 38,076  36,002  39,400  39,400 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration   29,478  27,428  27,500  26,800 

Panama  Canal 13,967  13,777  14,200  14,000 

Selective  Service  System 5,569  5,791  6,200  6,100 

Small  Business  Administration 4,004  3,916  4,000  4,000 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 13,612  14,001  14,000  14.000 

U.S.  Information  Agency 9,773  9,255  9,400  9,400 

Veterans  Administration 158,635  163,179  162,700  174,100 

All  other  agencies 31,333  33,499  34,300  34,600 

Contingencies 2,000  5,000 

Subtotal 1.955.530  1,910.812  1,918,100  1,933,300 

U.S.  Postal  Service 564,782  594,834  '613,400  618,500 

TotaM - 2,520,312  2,505,646  2,531,500  2,551,800 


>  Source:  As  projected  in  1973  budget  document:  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 

J  Includes  approximately  39.000  postal  employees  subject  to  reclassification  by  June  30.  1972. 
under  a  labor-management  agreement.  Such  reclassification  of  about  30,000  was  reported  to  the 
committee  in  January  1972. 

'  June  figure  excludes  53,138  disadvantaged  persons  in  public  service  careers  programs  as  com- 
pared with  28.835  in  May  (see  table  3,  p.  14). 

Note:  In  August  of  1971  the  President  ordered  reductions  m  the  fiscal  1972  budget  projections  of 
full-time  employment  in  permanent  positions  of  5  percent  In  all  agencies  excluding  the  Postal 
Service.  Originally  estimated  to  reduce  employment  about  100.000  under  the  1972  budget  projec- 
tions (or  about  57.000  in  terms  of  actual  employment  from  June  1971).  the  projections  were  reivsed 


in  the  January  1972  budget  document  to  accomplish  a  reduction  of  about  4  percent.  This  was  a 
reduction  of  about  80,700  under  the  original  1972  budget  projections  (or  about  37,400  In  terms  of 
actual  employment  from  June  1971).  The  June  30. 1972.  full-time  permanent  employment  ceiling 
established  bv  these  actions  was  1.918,100.  excluding  Postal  Service,  for  a  total  of  2,531,500  in- 
cluding Postal  Service. 

In  agencies  covered  by  the  reduction  order  (that  is,  exclusive  of  the  Postal  Service)  full-time  em- 
ployment in  permanent  positions  has  been  reduced  44,718  from  the  June  1971  total  of  1,955,530  to 
the  June  1972  total  of  1,910,812.  This  reduction  reflects  a  decrease  of  52.671  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  a  net  increase  of  7,953  in  the  civilian  agencies  excluding  Postal  Service.  Table  1-B  above 
shows  by  major  agencies  the  full-time  permanent  employment  levels  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  reduction  order. 


MARGARET  SMALLEY  ENDS  25 
YEARS  OF  HELPING  HAWAII'S 
YOUTH 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Margaret  Smalley,  a  dedicated  social 
worker  whose  career  spanned  40  years — 
from  the  great  depression  to  modem  Ha- 
waii— retired  recently  after  serving  for 
the  last  12  years  as  director  of  the  child 
and  family  service  agency  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Miss  Smalley,  who  began  her  career  as 
the  director  of  a  Federal  emergency  re- 
lief program  in  Atlanta,  arrived  in  Ha- 
waii in  1947  aboard  a  crowded  converted 
troop  ship.  She  devoted  the  next  25  years 
to  helping  the  youth  of  Hawaii. 

Despite  the  fact  that  those  who  came 
to  her  for  assistance  were  frequently  sick, 
oppressed,  and  the  victims  of  poverty  and 
depression.  Miss  Smalley  never  failed  to 
recognize  the  dignity  of  the  himian  spirit. 
and  she  never  ceased  to  care  for  those 
who  came  to  her  for  help. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
Miss  Smalley 's  storj'  an  inspiring  one.  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  a  recent  edition 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  which  de- 
scribes her  achievements  during  her  40- 
year  career: 

Margaret  Smalley  Retibes  From  Social 

Service 

(By  Carole  Hoyt) 

Margaret  Smalley  retired  this  week  after 
12  years  as  executive  director  of  the  Child 
and  Family  Service  and  25  years  sis  a  social 
worker  with  the  agency. 

Myron  R.  Chevlin,  who  directed  the  agency 
in  the  1950s  before  leaving  for  the  Mainland, 
will  replace  her  as  head  of  the  agency. 

Miss  Smalley's  social  work  career  has  ex- 
tended over  40  years  from  work  with  farmers 


in  the  South  during  the  Depression  to  help- 
ing families  in  modern  Hawaii. 

Throughout  the  1930s  she  headed  a  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Agency  in  Atlanta,  Qa., 
with  a  team  of  nurses  and  Agriculture  spe- 
cialists. Typhoid  and  hunger  swept  the  city 
packing  Miss  Smalley's  ofiBces  with  people 
asking  for  Federal  help. 

"We  had  a  pot-bellied  stove,  a  weak  wood- 
en floor  and  so  many  people  In  the  office  one 
day  I  thought  the  floor  would  collapse,"  she 
said.  "I  had  to  stand  on  a  table  to  be  heard 
and  ask  all  but  women  with  babies  to  leave." 

After  spending  the  war  years  working  In 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital  In  Washington, 
D.C.  as  a  social  worker,  Miss  Smalley  was 
asked  to  come  to  Hawaii. 

She  arrived  in  1947  on  a  crowded  converted 
troop  ship  named  the  "Matsonla"  and  began 
work  the  next  day. 

"The  people  we  have  now  can  afford  to  pay 
fees  for  our  counseling,  but  then  we  had 
welfare  cases  and  young  people  who  were 
wards  of  the  court  brought  to  us,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  think  I  was  as  aware  of  poverty 
then  as  1  should  have  been.  I  realized  the 
housing  on  Vineyard  was  what  we  could  call 
a  slum,  but  I  wouldn't  think  of  it  that  way. 
The  people  had  dignity.  They  didn't  have 
the  poorness  of  spirit  you  see  now  ...  I  stay- 
ed In  a  hotel  cottage  when  I  came  that  didn't 
have  windows.  Just  screens.  Can  you  imagine 
such  trust?" 

As  agency  director,  she  helped  Child  and 
Family  Service  Increase  its  services  from 
welfare  to  family  and  youth  counseling, 
adoptions  and  unwed  mothers. 

"The  greatest  amount  of  work  is  with  the 
youth  now,"  she  said.  "Adolescence  Is  just 
hell  to  get  through.  Most  of  tis  Just  didn't 
enjoy  it  and  we  wouldn't  want  to  live 
through  It  again." 

One  of  her  favorite  cases  was  a  runaway 
girl  In  the  1950s  who  came  to  her  whenever 
she  needed  help. 

"I  Just  adored  her,"  Miss  Smalley  recalled. 
"She  had  a  pride  and  dignity  for  all  her  im- 
pulsiveness. She's  grown  now  with  her  own 
family,  b\it  she  still  calls." 

Her  most  difficult  cases  were  marital 
counseling.  In  one  case,  a  man  told  her  he 
planned  to  murder  his  In-laws.  She  talked 
him  out  of  It. 

"The  only  thing  that  hurt  me  was  the 
frustration  when  you  wanted  to  help  and 


couldn't,"  Miss  Smalley  said.  "You  can't 
solve  everything.  You  don't  have  any  mira- 
cles." 

Miss  Smalley  will  be  the  guest  of  honor 
Feb.  17,  which  Is  her  65th  birthday,  at  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  annual  dinner 
meeting  at  the  Ala  Moana  Hotel. 


CHARLES  W.  YOST  ON  BOMBING 
THE  DIKES 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   ICZNKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  Augti3t  7,  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Chief  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  Charles  W.  Yost  now  writes  a 
newspaper  coliunn  that  periodically  is 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post.  Wednes- 
day, August  2,  Ambassador  Yost's  anal- 
ysis of  the  continuing  U.S.  bombing  cam- 
paign in  North  Vietnam  appeared.  It 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  Americans. 

The  article  follows: 

Bombing  of  Dikes.  Dams?  Argument  Misses 

Heart  of  the  Matter 

(By  Charles  W.  Yost) 
The  argument  between  the  administration 
and  its  critics  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  is  bombing  dikes  and  dams  in  North 
Vietnam  misses  what  seems  to  ms  the  heart 
of  the  matter. 

Bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on  the  vast 
scale  we  have  done  over  the  past  three 
months  cannot,  as  the  administration  itself 
says,  help  hitting  some  of  the  dikes  which 
criss-cross  so  much  of  that  country  and  on 
which  its  food  supply  depends.  The  real 
point,  however,  is  that  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  to  noncombatant  men,  women  and 
children  whether  they  are  starved,  drowned 
or  blown  up.  As  long  as  we  continue  bombing 
of  the  present  magnitude — with  such  a  loose 
application  of  the  term  "military  objectives" 
and  such  reliance  on  the  Infallibility  of 
"smart  bombs" — we  cannot  help  killing  sub- 
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stantial  numbers  of  noncombatants.  whether 
or  not  we  hit  the  dikes. 

It  will  be  argued  that  we  and  our  allies 
engaged  in  World  War  n  in  large-scale  bomb- 
ing which  Incidentally  killed  many  civilians 
and  that  this  played  a  part  In  winning  the 
war  The  obvious  difference  is  that  at  that 
time  we  were  fighting  against  two  regimes 
that  we  believed  threatened  both  our  na- 
tional existence  and  western  civilization. 
Even  the  most  extravagant  "hawks"  would 
not  make  that  claim  about  the  regime  In 
Hanoi  m  the  summer  of  1972.  The  question 
is  whether  there  can  be  any  Justification, 
military  or  moral,  for  so  lethal  and  prolonged 
a  bombing  at  the  present  time  and  place. 

This  particular  bombing  campaign — by  far 
the  moet  severe  since  we  entered  the  war 
seven  years  ago — was  begun  In  response  to 
Hanoi's  offensive  of  last  April.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  disastrous  defeat  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  "humiliation"  of  the  Presi- 
dent Just  before  the  Moscow  summit.  That 
offensive  has  now  been  repulsed  and  rolled 
back.  The  Moscow  summit  is  long  since  over 
and  was  a  substantial  success.  Yet  the  bomb- 
ing continues. 

It  will  also  be  argued  that  the  bombing  of 
the  North  is  still  necessary  to  prevent  a 
buildup  and  dispatch  southward  of  supplies 
which  would  be  used  In  another  offensive  at 
a  later  date.  However,  President  Johnson 
should  be  able  to  testify,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
siderable experience,  that  even  continuous 
bombing  of  the  North  does  not  prevent  the 
dispatch  southward  of  sufficient  supplies  to 
mount  repeated  offensives,  that  it  tends  to 
toughen  rather  than  soften  North  Vietnam- 
ese morale,  and  that  offensives  will  recur  as 
long  as  the  war  continues. 

Finally,  the  bombing  can  no  longer  be  ex- 
cused as  essential  to  protect  United  States 
ground  forces,  since  most  of  them  have  been 
withdrawn  and  the  rest  covUd  be  In  a  very 
short  time.  Indeed  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
continuation  of  large-scale  bombing  of  the 
North  any  longer  has  an  American  rationale 
except  as  a  factor  of  the  United  States  elec- 
tions. 

It  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  presume 
that  the  bombing  of  the  North  is  being  con- 
tinued— after  the  special  reasons  for  it  cited 
at  the  beginning  of  May  have  ceased  to 
exist — as  a  means  of  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  ac- 
cept before  Novemlser  7  our  terms  for  ending 
the  war.  Such  a  result  might  be  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  elections,  causing  the  average 
voter  to  forget  momentarily  that  the  Repub- 
lican plan  for  ending  the  war,  promised  In 
1968.  was  carried  oTit  only  after  four  years 
and  20,000  additional  American  dead. 

Every  American  wants  an  agreement  in 
Paris  and  an  end  to  the  fighting  but  are  we 
to  be  wholly  indifferent  as  to  how  we  go 
about  getting  It?  Mr.  Nixon  has  often  spoken 
of  the  "respect"  which  he  seeks  for  this 
country  and  the  Presidency.  Can  he  be  un- 
aware that  the  respect  Is  being  dally  eaten 
away  by  what  seems  to  many  Asians  and 
Eiu'opeans,  not  to  mention  Americans,  to  be 
a  casual  indifference  to  massive  human  suf- 
fering which  we  Inflict,  a  moral  unscrupu- 
lousness  about  the  means  by  which  we  as  a 
great  power  achieve  our  ends?  Our  new 
partners  in  creating  a  "structure  of  peace," 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  may  be  pre- 
pared to  swallow  this  behavior,  but  will  all 
the  others  who  have  looked  up  to  us  In  the 
past? 

Of  course  the  North  Vietnamese  have  for 
years  been  committing,  and  still  are,  un- 
speakable astrocitles  in  the  South.  But  how 
relevant  Is  that?  It  has  always  been  the 
proud  boast  and  belief  of  Americans  that 
our  democracy  embodies  certain  principles 
which  make  us  worthy  of  admiration  and 
emulation  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have 
been  the  first  to  claim  a  "double  standard" 
which  distinguishes  us  from  totalitarian 
states  and  our  behavior  from  theirs.  Now 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  beginning 
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to  see  less  and  less  moral  difference  between 
us  and  the  adversaries  we  seem  more  and 
more  to  Imitate. 

The  cold  hard  truth  is  that  we  cannot  beat 
a  small  enemy  "back  to  the  stone  age," 
abandon  moral  and  military  restraints  In  our 
war  against  him.  without  dangerously  sap- 
ping the  reservoir  of  international  respect 
which  our  forefathers  built  up  over  two  cen- 
turies and  on  which  any  claim  we  may  have 
to  world  leadership  must  rest.  Is  the  erosion 
of  that  respect  worth  "victory"  In  Vietnam 
or  anyone's  vlctorv  In  November? 


SENATOR  JORDAN  HONORED 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's hardest  working  and  most  respected 
Members — Len  B.  Jordan — will  retire 
after  a  quarter  century  of  public  service 
including  10  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
our  State  of  Idaho. 

The  high  regard  in  which  Len  Jordan 
is  held  by  his  friends  and  colleagues  was 
evidenced  recently  when  the  Idaho  law- 
maker was  presented  the  distinguished 
service  award  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  a  body  on  which  he  has 
served  faithfully  and  tirelessly  since  1963. 
It  has  been  through  his  persistent  efforts 
that  numerous  pieces  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  water  resources,  land  manage- 
ment, and  other  issues  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  Idaho  have  become  law.  Among 
his  credits  is  the  recent  approval  of  leg- 
islation creating  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  in  south-central  Idaho 
after  years  of  deliberation  and  hard  work 
by  the  Idaho  congressional  delegation 
and  by  countless  Idaho  citizens  concerned 
with  preserving  this  priceless  scenic 
treasure. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  would  Uke  to 
include  an  article  by  Frank  Hewlett  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  relating  the  high 
praise  showered  on  Senator  Jordan  of 
Idaho  by  his  Interior  Committee  col- 
leagues at  the  time  he  was  honored  with 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award.  I  am 
also  including  a  feature  about  the  Idaho 
Senator  by  Peter  Walsh  of  Gannett  News 
Service  and  commend  both  articles  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagXies  in  the  House : 
[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune] 

SoLONS  Give  Award  to  Senator  Jordan 
(By  Frank  Hewlett) 

Washington. — ^The  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee has  presented  Its  distinguished  service 
award  to  retiring  Sen.  Len  B.  Jordan, 
R-Idaho. 

Sen.  Jordan  has  served  on  the  committee 
since  1962,  when  he  succeeded  the  late  Sen. 
Henry  C.  Dworshak  and  became  the  19th 
Idahoan  to  represent  his  state  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Chairman  Henry  M.  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  was 
high  In  his  praise  of  Sen.  Jordon  when  he 
presented  a  plaque  to  him  at  a  recent 
ceremony. 

NEVER  been  petty 

"My  good  friend  and  good  neighbor  who 
has  been  a  tremendous  help  to  us  on  the 
committee,"  was  the  way  Sen.  Jackson  Intro- 
duced the  Idahoan.  Then  he  aded,  "He  has 
never  been  petty,  never  been  partisan." 
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Nearly  three  years  ago  Sen.  Jordan  was 
very  much  In  the  news  when  he  knocked 
down  and  put  to  rout  an  assailant  who  tried 
to  rob  him  In  the  elevator  of  the  Capitol  Hill 
Apartment  Building  where  the  senator  lives. 

This  prompted  Sen.  Paul  J.  Fannin,  R- 
Arlz.,  to  call  him  "Mohammed  All"  and  say 
to  his  colleagues,  "Who  knows  when  I*n  gets 
back  to  Idaho  he  may  get  back  Into  the  ring." 

HATFIELD'S   PRAISE 

Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  recalling  that  Sen. 
Jordan  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  said  the  Idahoan  was  so  popular  In 
his  state  that  he  "could  come  back  to  Wash- 
ington as  senator  from  Oregon." 

Sen.  Hatfield  then  hastened  to  express 
hope  that  Sen.  Jordan  wouldn't  try  to  do  so 
now  since  he  (Hatfield)  Is  up  for  re-election 
this  year. 

Sen.  Clifford  P.  Hansen,  R-Wyo.,  told  one 
of  his  favorite  Jordan  stories  about  when  he 
first  decided  to  try  for  political  office.  He 
asked  a  man  for  his  support  and  was  told 
"you  are  my  second  choice."  When  asked  who 
was  his  first  choice  he  replied,  "Oh,  Just  about 
anybody." 

NEVADAN'S   PRAISE 

Sen.  Alan  Bible,  D-Nev.,  described  Sen. 
Jordan  as  a  hard  worker  and  fine  companion 
on  the  trips  of  his  Parks  and  Recreation  sub- 
committee but  "one  of  the  worst  poker 
plavers  I  know." 

Sen.  Quentln  Burdlck.  D-N.D.,  a  former 
University  of  Minnesota  football  player,  re- 
called Sen.  Jordan's  college  football  prowess 
saying  "I  know  the  quaUty  of  a  certain 
halfback." 

Idaho  Is  the  only  state  that  has  both  of  Its 
senators  on  the  Interior  Committee  and 
Democrat  Frank  Church  heads  the  Public 
Lands  subcommittee.  Sen.  Church  praised  the 
wisdom  of  his  colleague  and  thanked  him 
for  his  fine  cooperation  on  getting  such  Im- 
portant Gem  State  projecte  like  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  through  the  Senate. 

WATER    ATJTHORrrT 

others  described  the  73-year-old  Sen. 
Jordan  as  one  of  the  nation's  leading  water 
authorities  and  recalled  his  accomplishments 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration  as  U.S. 
chairman  of  the  U.S.-Canadlan  Commission 
handling  boundary  water  disputes. 

[From  the  Idaho  Statesman.  July  27. 1972] 
"Slave"  to  Senate  Rollcalls  Looks   'For- 
ward TO  Retirement 
(ByPeter  J.  Walsh) 

Washington.— Although  he  says  he  hasn't 
firmed  his  retirement  plans  yet,  Idaho  Sen. 
Len  B.  Jordan  Is  looking  forward  to  the  end 
of  being  "a  slave  to  the  buzzer"  which 
signals  roll  calls  In  the  Senate. 

"With  15  roll  calls  in  a  day,  there  isn't 
much  chance  for  speculative  thinking,"  said 
the  veteran,  who  has  announceo  he  will  not 
seek  another  term.  Jordan  was  appointed  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  In  1962  and  won  two 
more  terms  In  Washington. 

A  moderate-to-conservatlve  Republican, 
who  began  his  career  In  public  office  In  the 
Idaho  Legislature  In  1947  and  served  as  gover- 
nor from  1951  to  1955.  Jordan  Is  proud  of  hU 
work  but  said  he  would  like  an  opportunity 
now  for  uninterrupted  research  on  several 
topics,  particularly  electoral  reform. 

He  said  he  Intends  to  keep  his  main  base 
of  operations  in  Boise.  He  has  a  farm  in  Idaho 
but  win  probably  maintain  a  residence  In 
Washington,  where  he  will  have  access  to  the 
congressional  library  facUltes  for  research. 

Jordan,  who  was  73  In  May,  also  said  he 
would  consider  the  possibility  of  teaching  on 
a  limited  basis  when  he  finishes  his  term  and 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  "catch  up." 

Asked  about  the  possibility  that  he  might 
take  another  active  post  In  government,  how- 
ever, he  shook  his  head  emphatically  and  an- 
swered, "No.  I  don't  want  to  be  tied  down  to 
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any  responsibility.  I  dont  want  to  punch  any 
clocks.  We're  got  a  lot  of  traveling  to  do. 

"I'd  like  very  much  to  have  some  seminars 
with  young  people,  because  I  think  with  my 
experience  I  might  be  able  to  make  a  contri- 
bution," he  said.  "I  like  young  people.  I  like 
to  exchange  Ideas  with  them." 

He  said  hp  had  been  approached  about  tak- 
ing a  teaching  post  but  repeated  that  he 
did  not  want  to  be  tied  down"  to  a  particular 
assignment  and  would  prefer  a  series  of  sem- 
inars rather  than  a  permanent  po»t. 

Jordan's  immediate  interest  Is  In  the  way 
the  nation  chooses  Its  leaders,  particularly 
what  he  terms  the  "haphazard"  selection  of 
vice  presidential  candidates. 

"Because  of  the  occupational  hazards 
which  go  along  with  the  Job  of  being  Presi- 
dent nowadays,  I'm  not  willing  to  leave  It  to 
the  Judgment  of  one  single  Individual  to 
choose  his  running  mate,  who  could  be  his 
successor  at  any  time,"  Jordan  said. 

"It's  been  said  that  the  vice  president  Is 
only  one  heartbeat  away  from  the  presidency, 
so  I  think  we've  got  to  pay  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  his  selection  rather  than  have  It 
so  utterly  Irresponsible  to  the  thinking  of  the 
electorate  except  by  the  confirmation  of  a 
convention." 

Jordan  said  he  Is  working  now  on  a  plan 
for  a  single,  national  "preferential  primary" 
In  which  members  of  both  parties  would  vote 
for  their  choice  of  candidate,  but  which 
would  leave  the  final  selection  of  both  the 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates 
to  the  conventions. 

"That  would  eliminate  the  selection  of 
'Tom  Who?'  or  'Splro  Who?'  "  he  said  with  a 
note  of  Irony  In  his  voice. 

Under  Jordan's  proposal,  the  candidates 
would  have  to  be  chosen  by  the  convention 
from  among  the  top  three  or  four  in  the  pri- 
mary, but  he  said  he  does  not  "favor  a  run- 
off primary,  which  would  leave  little  of  In- 
terest except  drafting  a  platform  for  the 
convention." 

Similarly,  he  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Electoral  College,  which  actually  selects  the 
President  based  on  votes  cast  In  the  general 
election,  modified  so  the  electors  from  a  par- 
ticular state  would  not  have  to  vote  as  a  bloc 
with  winner-take-all. 

He  would  not,  however,  go  the  final  step 
to  a  direct,  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"There  is  too  much  chance  for  skuldug- 
gery and  all  the  evils  that  come  Into  elec- 
tions where  bloc  votes  are  catered  to,  whether 
they  are  Puerto  Rican  or  Chlcano,"  Jordan 
said.  "In.a  popular  vote  that  kind  of  dema- 
goguery  might  win  the  election." 

Two  other  areas  in  which  Jordan  said  he 
would  be  Interested  In  research  and  reform 
efforts  are  taxation — "Sveryone  Is  for  it,  so 
long  as  you  don't  do  away  with  the  (special) 
consideration  that  falls  his  way" — and  wel- 
fare, in  which  he  said  he  would  favor  guar- 
anteed employment. 

"I'd  have  to  take  the  position  that  every 
able-bodied  Individual  is  entitled  to  em- 
ployment rather  than  a  guarantee  of  In- 
come," Jordan  said. 

"We've  got  to  be  very  careful  that  we 
don't  discourage  thrift  and  Indtistry  In  one 
class  of  people  in  order  to  insulate  another 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  marketplace,"  he 
said. 

Asked  what  he  considers  his  principal  ac- 
complishments in  office.  Jordan  points  to  his 
service  as  governor. 

"My  main  objective  was  to  get  some  effi- 
ciency In  the  state  government  machinery," 
he  said,  "to  move  away  from  the  spoils  system 
where  the  party  In  power  cleaned  the  pay- 
rolls at  every  election.  "I  moved  wherever 
possible  in  the  Highway  Department  and  In 
Fish  and  Game  to  a  professionalism,  a  merit 
system,  getting  people  who  were  not  be- 
holden to  any  political  boss  for  their  tenure." 

A  "great  believer  in  the  committee  sys- 
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tern."  Jordan's  pride  In  the  American  system 
of  government  shows  through  when  he  dis- 
cusses his  time  in  the  Senate. 
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GEN.  CREIGHTON  W.  ABRAMS,  JR.. 
REPLACES  GEN.  WILLIAM  C. 
WESTMORELAND 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  days 
ago  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  re- 
tired as  Chief  of  Staff. 

In  the  public's  mind,  General  West- 
moreland will  undoubtedly  go  down  in 
history  for  his  association  as  Commander 
of  Allied  Forces  at  the  height  of  the 
fighting  Vietnam.  He  reserves  an  Impor- 
tant niche  in  our  military  annals  as  a  de- 
visive.  imaginative  leader,  a  judge  of  good 
men  and  an  astute  strategist  and  tacti- 
cian. 

In  what  amounted  to  a  valedictory  ad- 
adress,  reported  in  the  Jime  25  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times,  General  West- 
moreland reflected  the  tremendous  pride 
he  shared  during  his  36  years  as  a  soldier 
and  he  ended  his  essay  with  the  com- 
ment: 

If  I  were  to  stand  on  the  plain  at  West 
Point  once  again  and  take  the  same  oath,  I 
would  do  so  with  equal  pride,  and  even  more 
anticipation. 

His  successor  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Army.  Is  Gen.  Creighton  W.  Abrams,  Jr.. 
a  career  combat  officer  who  was  first  in- 
itiated to  battle  during  World  War  II  as 
commander  of  the  37th  Tank  Battalion. 
It  was  this  battalion  which  led  the  break- 
through which  eventually  led  to  the  re- 
lease of  American  troops  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  at  Bastogne  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Abrams'  dedica- 
tion to  duty,  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  U.S.  Army  and  his  years  of  combat 
leadership  imminently  qualify  him  for 
the  highest  job  in  the  U.S.  Army.  These 
qualifications  are  spelled  out  in  the  arti- 
cle "A  Broad  Pair  of  Shoulders  at  the 
Top,"  appearing  in  the  August  issue  of 
Army  and  believing  that  a  recoimt  of  the 
career  of  this  great  military  leader  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues,  I  am  in- 
serting this  article  in  today's  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  follows : 

A  Broad  Pair  op  Shoulders  at  the  Top 

It  was  September,  1944,  and  a  group  of 
high-ranking  U.S.  Army  officers  was  holding 
a  council  of  war  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Moselle  River.  The  discussion  was  about  the 
advisability  of  attacking  In  strength  across 
the  waterway  to  exploit  a  precarious  bridge- 
head against  a  strong  German  counterattack. 

Although  assured  by  the  corps  commander 
that  he  would  not  be  blamed  for  deciding 
against  the  highly  risky  venture.  Col.  B.  C. 
Clarke,  commander  of  the  4th  Armored  Di- 
vision's Combat  Command  A,  turned  and 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  leader  of  the  37th 
Tank  Battalion,  a  quiet  young  officer  who 
although  only  eight  years  out  of  the  Military 
Academy  was  widely  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  brilliant  tank  commanders 
m  the  Army. 


Lt.  Col.  Creighton  W.  Abrams  Jr.  pointed 
across  the  river  and  replied  laconically: 
"That  is  the  shortest  way  home."  Col.  Clarke 
told  his  man  to  "Get  going"  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  series  of  brilliant  maneuvers  led  by 
"Task  Force  Abe"  which  later  was  likened 
by  the  commander  of  xn  Corps  to  Jeb 
Stuart's  classic  ride  around  the  Union  Army 
in  front  of  Richmond. 

Twenty-eight  years  and  two  more  wars 
later  "Abe"  la  on  his  way  "home"  again,  this 
time  to  the  Pentagon  where,  the  Senate  will- 
ing, he  will  become  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army. 
But,  what  with  people  like  Senator  William 
Proxmire  sharpening  their  knives  In  anticipa- 
tion of  seeking  at  the  outset  to  tie  Gen. 
Abrams  to  the  Lavelle  case,  plus  the  multi- 
tude of  thorny  problems  with  which  the 
Army  Is  beset  today,  the  struggle  at  the 
Moselle  and  places  like  Bastogne  may  turn 
out  to  be  tame  by  comparison.  Too,  Gen. 
Abrams  has  been  commander  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam  for  the  past  four  years,  and  it 
Is  doubtful  that  he  will  escape  unscathed 
during  confirmation  hearings,  even  though 
he  should  have  no  trouble  receiving  ultimate 
approval  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  retired  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, whose  favorite  phrase  when  he  Is  trying 
to  understand  an  Involved  or  complex  issue 
Is,  "You'll  have  to  go  over  that  slowly — I'm 
Just  an  ordinary  foxhole  soldier."  He  listens, 
asks  some  questions  which  always  seem  to 
get  progressively  harder  to  answer,  and  pret- 
ty soon  a  glimmer  comes  through  your  smug- 
ness that  he  knows  more  about  the  signif- 
icant Issues  of  your  specialty  than  you  do 
yourself. 

The  parallel  In  the  case  of  Gen.  Abrams  is 
that  if  anyone  has  any  Ideas  about  verbally 
making  mincemeat  out  of  a  seemingly  "sim- 
ple soldier"  he  would  be  advised  to  do  some 
homework.  Loquacious  and  glib  Gen.  Abrams 
Is  not,  but  as  a  former  vice  chief  of  staff  and 
holder  of  several  other  key  Pentagon  posts, 
he  knows  his  way  around  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  Congress.  Moreover,  it  Is  mighty 
hard  to  bamboozle  a  completely  honest  and 
guileless  man. 

As  a  West  Point  classmate  and  long-time 
friend  observed  about  Gen.  Abrams'  prospects 
for  success  in  the  increasingly  important 
field  of  getting  along  with  the  nation's  law- 
makers: "He  understands  the  political  as- 
pects of  being  a  general  much  better  than 
people  think.  He  should  get  along  well  with 
Congress  but  don't  expect  him  to  take  any 
guff." 

Editorially  speaking  and  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  other  outstanding  officers  who 
were  considered  for  the  chief's  spot,  the  Army 
could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  at  this 
crucial  time  of  Its  development.  It  needs  con- 
tinued strength  and  Integrity  at  the  top. 
There  must  be  Imagination,  the  courage  to 
experiment  and  to  fight  for  the  tools  and 
men  to  do  the  Job.  And  as  Important  as  all 
these  Is  the  ability  to  change  with  the  times 
without  compromising  on  the  Army's  mis- 
sion. 

These  are  tall  orders,  partlciUarly  when 
they  will  have  to  be  executed  In  a  national 
atmosphere  which,  while  It  Is  now  less  hostile 
toward  the  military  with  the  winding  down 
of  the  war  and  the  waning  of  the  draft,  can 
be  expected  to  take  on  an  even  deadlier 
character  In  the  deceptively  peaceful  times 
ahead:  apathy.  But  Gen.  Abrams'  career  has 
been  a  succession  of  tall  orders  and  he  has 
never  failed  to  do  considerably  more  than  his 
country  could  reasonably  expect  of  him. 

The  first  question  that  arises  when  a  new 
boss  takes  over  is  "What  Is  he  like?"  on  the 
theory  that  when  you  know  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  how  he  operates  and  how  he  reacts 
In  different  situations  you  should  have  a 
pretty  good  Idea  of  what  direction  the  enter- 
prise you  share  Is  going  to  take.  It  doesnt 
always  go  the  way  the  lndlcat<H«  point,  bow- 
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ever,  and  this  may  be  especially  true  In  the 
case  of  Gen.  Abrams. 

The  fact  Is  that  for  a  man  who  has  been 
stereotyped  as  an  uncomplicated  (a  "rough 
cob"  as  one  contemporary  termed  him),  a 
blunt-speaking  "soldier's  soldier,"  Gen. 
Abrams  has  been  doing  a  bang-up  Job  In 
what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
sensitive  military  assignments  ever  handed  a 
general.  As  If  Vletnamlzatlon  with  all  of  Its 
headaches  and  International  ramifications 
were  not  enough,  he  has  been  presiding  over 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  potentially 
disastrous  tro<^  withdrawals  In  mUltary  his- 
tory. When  he  assumed  command  of  the 
MUltary  Assistance  Command  Vietnam  in 
April  1968,  the  active  conmiltment  of  U.S. 
forces  In  the  fighting  was  still  very  high  and. 
even  though  participation  by  American 
grovmd  forces  has  for  all  practical  purpose 
ceased,  he  is  stlU  In  overall  command  of  the 
considerable  Air  Force  and  Navy  support  op- 
erations that  remain.  Of  prime  importance, 
too  Is  his  own  role  and  that  of  his  officers 
and  NCOS  In  advising  the  ARVN  and  South 
Vietnamese  regional  and  local  forces  as  they 
strive  to  become  a  seU-sustalnlng  defense 
establishment. 

To  complicate  the  situation  stlU  further, 
like  other  U.S.  commands,  Vietnam  has  been 
up  to  Its  shoulder  patches  In  troop  problems 
such  as  drugs,  racial  discord,  discipline  and 
poor  morale.  Problems  like  these  have  a  par- 
ticularly sinister  significance  In  an  area  where 
troops  are  actively  engaged  In  combat.  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  Army  leaders  and  the  quality  of 
their  troops  that,  despite  persistent  publish- 
ed accounts  that  the  Army  In  Vietnam  fell 
apart  long  ago,  our  forces  by  all  authoritative 
accounts  are  still  a  highly  effective  machine, 
whether  In  the  role  of  fighter  or  adviser. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  with  all  these  thorny  U- 
sues  with  which  Gen.  Abrams  has  had  to  deal 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  for  the  past  four 
years — Issues  which  In  effect  are  as  close  to 
the  mainstream  of  things  as  any  which  are 
being  coped  with  at  the  Pentagon— doubts 
have  been  raised  In  some  quarters  about  his 
abUlty  to  "relate"  to  the  problems  which 
plague  the  Army  In  the  early  1970s. 

As  a  person,  those  who  have  known  him 
for  many  years  describe  him  as  extremely 
tacltvim,  "but  In  a  warm  way,"  said  one  old 
friend.  "He  Just  sits  back,  chews  on  his  cigar, 
listens  to  aU  sides,  and  then  makes  up  hlB 
mind  after  everybody  else  has  had  his  say." 

He  Is  self-effacing  to  a  fault,  his  reticence 
toward  talking  about  himself  perhaps  being 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why,  despite  hU 
prominence  since  World  War  n,  relatively 
little  Is  known  about  him.  He  has  not  added 
very  much  to  this  limited  store  In  Vietnam 
where  he  seldom  If  ever  has  held  a  general 
press  conference.  Writers  and  other  people 
who  have  gotten  Into  his  Saigon  offices  to  see 
him  are  treated  courteously  and  with  candor, 
although,  as  more  than  one  visitor  Ijas 
found,  asking  a  question  the  general  does  not 
feel  he  should  answer  Is  apt  to  bring  forth 
nothing  more  than  a  long  stare. 

Despite  the  paucity  of  his  contacts  with 
newsmen.  Gen.  Abrams  has  received  remark- 
ably little  criticism  In  the  press.  Reporters 
generally  praise  him  for  his  directness,  the 
way  he  has  conducted  U.S.  operations  and  for 
the  way  he  has  handled  the  delicate  Job  of 
turning  over  South  Vietnam's  defense  to  Its 
own  soldiers. 

My  only  contact  with  Gen.  Abrams  was 
during  a  visit  to  Vietnam  in  late  1968.  Unless 
you  knew  something  about  his  character, 
ability  and  combat  record,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  vmderestimate  thU  kindly  looking  re- 
laxed man  with  the  ever-present  cigar  In  the 
rumpled  combat  greens.  Interviews  with  busy 
fo\u:-star  generals  can  be  extremely  tense  af- 
fairs, especially  If  the  subjects  offers  nothing 
beyond  bare  answers  to  your  questions  or,  as 
rarely  happens,  you're  made  to  feel  like  a 
nincompoop  because  of  the  nalv*t*  of  your 
queries. 
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It  turned  out  to  be  an  extremely  relaxing 
talk  whose  highlight  was  the  most  lucid  de- 
scription I  have  ever  heard  or  read  of  what 
the  enemy's  aims  were  at  that  particular  time 
of  the  confilct.  His  only  "props"  during  this 
lesson  were  a  much -erased  blackboard  which 
he  covered  with  the  simplest  of  diagrams,  his 
voice  and  the  cigar  he  used  as  a  pointer,  but 
no  briefing  I  have  ever  received  on  the  sub- 
ject was  more  Informative.  At  that  time,  as 
now,  he  was  probably  the  busiest  military 
man  In  the  U.S.  armed  forces  but  he  gave  the 
Impression  of  having  all  the  time  In  the 
world. 

There  are  other  qualities  which  belle  the 
Image  many  people  have  of  him  as  a  simple, 
hard-driving  soldier  of  the  US.  Grant  mold, 
a  poor  comparison  If  the  allusion  Is  to  show 
simplicity  because  Grant  was  anything  but 
an  uncomplicated  man.  Abe  Is  known  as  a 
lover  of  fine  music,  his  tastes  ranging  from 
Lawrence  Welk  to  Wagner  (one  reporter  has 
even  claimed  that  he  has  used  musical  terms 
in  sketching  a  battle  plan  to  subordinate 
commanders).  Although  It  Is  not  generally 
known,  he  Is  a  good  pianist  whose  perform- 
ances are  confined  to  small  gatherings  of 
friends.  He  reads  frequently,  mostly  history, 
and  although  he  rarely  attends  parties  he  Is 
described  as  excellent  and  witty  company, 
especially  when  with  close  friends. 

In  his  relations  with  subordinates,  he  has 
a  reputation  for  being  demanding  but  fair 
with  little  use  for  fawning,  wasted  motion, 
gobbledegook  or  people  who  try  to  cover  up 
Ignorance  or  poor  preparation  on  a  subject 
by  trying  to  fool  him. 

"Don't  ever  try  It,"  said  a  former  staff  offi- 
cer who  once  tried  to  brazen  out  an  obvious 
gap  m  his  knowledge  about  the  topic  upon 
which  he  was  briefing  Gen.  Abrams.  "When 
he  found  out  that  I  didn't  know  all  I  should 
he  didn't  say  a  word;  he  Just  got  up  and 
walked  out." 

Despite  efforts  to  point  up  differences  In 
the  public  press,  there  Is  little  fundamental 
difference  in  the  Westmoreland  and  Abrams 
fighting  styles  In  Vietnam,  particularly  as 
they  pertain  to  U.S.  forces. 

A  February.  1971.  article  In  Time  magazine 
described  Gen.  Abrams'  tactical  alms  as  not 
only  seeking  out  and  fighting  enemy  troops, 
but  also  destroying  their  base  Installations 
and  supply  lines.  Said  the  article: 

"Where  Westmoreland  was  a  search-and- 
destroy  and  count-the-bodles  man.  Abrams 
proved  to  be  an  Interdlct-and-welgh-the- 
rlce  man.  Where  Westmoreland  Insisted  on 
outnumbering  the  enemy  three  or  four  to 
one  with  massive,  multlbrlgade  maneuvers, 
Abrams  matched  battalion  against  battalion 
and  brigade  against  brigade.  If  a  unit  made 
contact  with  the  enemy  he  hustled  In  rein- 
forcements aboard  helicopters.  ...  He  laced 
the  countryside  with  small,  defensible  fire- 
bases.  Heavy  fighting  bases  w*e  provided 
with  overlapping  artillery  support,  enabling 
units  In  trouble  to  radio  for  firepower 
Instantly. 

"Abrams  ordered  commanders  to  study 
enemy  habits  meticulously,  then  Imitate 
them.  As  a  result,  small  units  began  cutting 
paths  through  the  Jungle  In  the  hope  of  find- 
ing a  hidden  base,  hospital  or  supply  trail. 
Says  a  commander  who  supports  Abrams' 
Ideas  fully:  'Just  focusing  on  knocking  out 
men  Is  Illusory— they  will  Just  send  more 
men  down.  But  If  you  can  get  the  system 
screwed  up  the  enemy  can  be  champing  at 
the  Wt  to  fight  but  unable  to  do  anything.'  " 
Maybe  so,  but  Gen.  Abrams  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  first  to  argue  that  many  of 
these  methods  Time  credited  to  a  change  In 
fighting  style  were  being  done  when  he  was 
Gen.  Westmoreland's  chief  deputy.  However, 
It  does  give  an  Interesting  Insight  into  Abe's 
fighting  phUosophy. 

Creighton  Williams  Abrams  Jr.  was  bom 
In  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  oldest  of  three  chil- 
dren of  a  repairman  for  the  Boston  te  Albany 
Railroad  and  his  wife   Nellie.  At  Agawam 
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(Mass.)  High  School,  he  excelled  in  scholar- 
ship and  athletics.  As  captain  and  center  of 
the  football  team,  he  led  It  to  an  undefeated 
season  and  the  championship  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  He  also  was  editor  of  the 
school  newspapers  and  president  and  orator 
of  the  Agawam  graduating  class  of  1933. 

He  Is  said  to  have  sought  appointment  to 
the  VS.  Military  Academy  because  he  had 
been  Inspired  by  an  address  given  by  a  gradu- 
ate at  hlB  high  school.  He  Is  remembered  as 
an  outstanding  horseman,  a  guard  on  the  "A" 
football  team  and  as  having  a  voracious  ap- 
petite for  practical  Jokes.  According  to  the 
1936      USMA      yearbook.       The      Howitzer: 
"Wherever  you  find  Abe,  youll  find  action. 
The  two  are  Inseparable.  Catching  hell  as  a 
plebe  or  dishing  It  out  as  a  yearling,  talking 
It  up  at  football  practice  or  driving  the  stage 
crew  of  Himdredth  Night  Show,  he's  always 
on  the  go.  The  lightest  lineman  on  the  Plebe 
squad,  he  started  his  football  career  on  the 
sixth  string;  but  his  energy  and  spirit  soon 
won  him  recognition,  and  though  he  holds 
the  academy  warm-up  record,  he  stuck  and 
made  his  letter.  Never  satisfied  to  be  Inac- 
tive long  enough  to  do  any  heavy  studying, 
Abe  doesn't  rank  among  the  elite  of  the  sec- 
tion room.  Consequently,  hell  probably  be  In 
the  Calvalry,  and  we  believe  that  the   horses 
will  have  to  work  hard  to  keep  up  with  him." 
According  to  Current  Biography  1968,  he  la 
said  to  have  recalled  that  "The  only  thing 
In  which  I  was  outstanding  was  discipline;  I 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  class."  He  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1936,  a  class  which  Included 
such  other  future  luminaries  as  First  Captain 
William  C.  Westmoreland  and  Bruce  Palmer, 
who  was  to  be  vice  chief  of  staff  to  them  both. 
The  next  four  years  after  graduation  were 
spent  as  a  troop  officer  with  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.  In  1940,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  newly  formed  1st  Armored 
Division  where  he  spent  several  months  as  a 
tank  company  commander,  and  then  In  1941 
he  went  vrtth  the  4th  Armored  Division.  Pol- 
lowing  a  number   of  assignments,   he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  37th  Tank  Bat- 
talion at  Camp  Bowie.  Tex.,  and  from  the 
time  it  went  Into  action  in  Normandy  In 
July,  1944.  Lt.  Col.  Abrams  took  part  In  all 
the  campaigns  of  the  4th  Armored,  serving 
variously  as  battalion  and  combat  command 
commander. 

The  famed  37th  under  Abrams  was  de- 
scribed in  Time  as  "a  fectrsome  weapon  of 
destruction"  and  Abrams  was  bailed  as  hav- 
ing "the  feel  and  flair  of  the  born  combat 
man."  In  the  fighting  in  Europe,  the  bril- 
liant young  tanker  was  twice  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  among  many 
other  decorations,  as  be  commanded  units 
In  the  vanguard  of  Gen.  George  S.  Patton 
Jr.'s  Third  Army.  His  exploits  became  legend- 
ary, one  of  the  most  celebrated  being  the 
37tb's  breakthrough  with  two  Infantry  divi- 
sions of  the  German  lines  surrounding  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  at  Bastogne  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

So  outstanding  was  Abrams'  record  that 
Gen.  Patton  once  said:  "I'm  supposed  to  be 
the  best  tank  commander  In  the  Army.  But 
I  have  one  peer — Abe  Abrams.  He's  the  world 
champion." 

Pron-^ted  to  colonel  In  1945,  Abrams  was 
appointed  to  the  War  Department  General 
Staff  the  same  year  where  his  duties  in- 
cluded a  study  of  the  defense  needs  of  the 
Philippines  after  independence.  He  later  be- 
came assistant  In  the  Plans  Section  (G3)  at 
Army  Ground  Forces  headquarters,  and  from 
March.  1946,  to  August,  1948,  was  director  of 
tactics  at  the  Armor  School  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.  There  he  revised  and  updated  the  Army's 
manual  on  armored  tactics,  placing  special 
emphasis  upon  the  shock  value  of  mass  at- 
tack. 

In  1948-49,  he  attended  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  and  In  September. 
1949.  returned  to  Europe  to  take  command 
of  the  63rd  Tank  Battalion.  He  was  com- 
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mauder  of  the  2nd  Armored  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment In  1952  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Army 
War  College,  after  which  he  was  assigned  to 
Korea  where  he  served  successively  as  chief 
of  staff  of  I  Corps,  X  Corps  and  rx  Corps.  In 
1956,  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general 
and  assigned  to  the  Army  General  Staff  as 
deputy  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  reserve 
components. 

In  1959  he  returned  to  Europe  as  assistant 
division  commander  of  the  3rd  Armored  Di- 
vision. In  May,  1960,  he  was  promoted  to  ma- 
jor general  and  assigned  as  deputy  chief  of 
staff,  operations,  at  headquarters.  United 
States  Army  Europe.  He  returned  to  the  3rd 
Armored  Division  as  division  commander  in 
October.  1960.  and  served  In  this  capacity 
until  he  returned  to  Washington  on  19  May, 
1962,  for  assignment  as  assistant  deputy  chief 
of  staff  for  military  operations  for  civil  af- 
fairs. On  23  July,  1962,  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  operations  In  the  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  MUltary  Operations.  On 
15  October,  1962.  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  assistant  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  mili- 
tary operations  for  requirements  and  pro- 
grams. In  April,  1963.  he  was  appointed  dep- 
uty assistant  chief  of  staff  for  force  develop- 
ment. He  became  commanding  general  of  V 
Corps  on  15  July,  1963,  and  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  general  on  1  August,  1963. 

On  August.  1964.  General  Abrams  was 
appointed"  acting  vice  chief  of  staff.  He  was 
promoted  to  general  on  4  September,  1964. 
and  on  the  same  date  was  sworn  In  as  vice 
chief  of  staff. 

In  March  1967,  Gen.  Abrams  arrived  In 
Vietnam  for  an  inspection  tova  which  was 
widely  believed  to  be  a  preview  for  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  key  post  In  MACV.  The  next 
month.  President  Johnson  named  him  sec- 
ond in  command  to  Gen.  Westmoreland. 
Among  his  early  Jobs  was  the  sharing  with 
civilian  Presidential  afislstant  Robert  W. 
Komer  of  responslbUlty  for  the  rural  paci- 
fication program  and  supervision  of  the 
training  and  performance  of  South  Viet- 
namese vmlts.  He  has  long  been  a  champion 
of  the  fighting  qualities  of  these  forces. 

In  June.  1968,  after  Gen.  Westmoreland 
vras  appointed  chief  of  staff.  Gen.  Abrams 
was  named  commander  of  MACV. 

He  and  Mrs.  Abrams.  the  formei  Julia  Har- 
vey, whom  he  married  on  30  August.  1936, 
have  six  chUdrcn:  Noel.  Crelghton  W.  Jr.. 
John,  Jeanne,  Elizabeth  and  Robert.  His 
recreational  pastimes,  besides  listening  to 
mxislc  and  reading,  are  hxintlng,  fishing  and 
golf,  according  to  Current  Biography,  a:.d  he 
Is  said  to  be  a  fine  cook  and  aggressive  poker 
player. 

If  those  who  know  him  were  to  pick  one 
quality  to  epitomize  those  he  brings  to  his 
new  assignment  it  would  be  "strength."  A 
retired  general  who  has  known  him  since 
pre-World  War  II  days  describes  him  as  "one 
of  the  very  strongest  men  I  have  ever 
known." 

That  strength  wUl  be  vltaUy  needed  by 
the  Army  In  the  tough  years  that  lie  ahead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  we  in  Congress  fully  realize  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  problem  and  are  ready 
and  willing  to  do  something  about  it. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Federal  budget 
within  this  limit,  my  proposal  also  calls 
for  a  reordering  of  our  spending  priori- 
ties. The  need  to  concentrate  on  Ameri- 
ca's domestic  problems  by  giving  them 
first  consideration  in  our  fiscal  planning 
is  paramount.  My  proposal  would,  there- 
fore, make  the  American  people  the  pri- 
mary beneficiaries  in  any  budget  actions 
that  are  taken. 


August  7,  1972 


ROGERS     INTRODUCED     EXPENDI- 
TURE BUDGET  CEILINGS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1972 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  place  a  statu- 
tory expenditure  limit  of  $250  billion,  as 
suggested  by  the  President,  on  Federal 
.■^pending  during  fiscal  year  1973.  This 
proposal  will  say  to  the  American  public 


FROM  YELLOWSTONE  TO 
TOMORROW 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7.  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not 
often  that  a  commercial  television  pro- 
gram intended  only  for  an  American  au- 
dience generates  such  impact  that  it  at- 
tains global  recognition.  Such  is  the  case 
with  a  remarkable  documentary  pre- 
sented last  April  on  NBC-TV  by  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company's  long  distance  division.  It 
was  designed  as  a  tribute  to  and  an  as- 
sessment of  our  national  parks  system. 

Called  "From  Yellowstone  to  Tomor- 
row" and  starring  George  C.  Scott  as 
host — narrator,  this  innovative  feature 
was  most  favorably  received  by  a  large 
viewing  audience.  Previous  to  this  na- 
tional telecast,  the  program  had  been 
screened  for  his  colleagues  at  the  United 
Nations  by  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UJI. 
George  Bush.  Here,  too,  the  response  was 
highly  favorable. 

Because  of  its  relevance  to  the  theme 
of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment,  "From  Yellowstone  to  To- 
morrow" was  submitted  to  the  Swedish 
Government-host  country  to  the  Confer- 
ence held  in  Stockholm  as  a  candidate 
for  the  daily  screening  of  envirormaent- 
oriented  films  held  in  Sweden  House — 
Sverigehuset.  This  handsome  edifice 
maintains  a  visitors  center  normally 
given  over  to  information  for  tourists 
about  Sweden. 

"Prom  Yellowstone  to  Tomorrow"  was 
deemed  so  desirable  and  relevant  to  the 
theme  of  the  Conference  which  it  was  my 
privilege  to  attend  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  that  it  was  accorded 
twice  the  viewing  time  permitted  other 
entries  and  screened  on  a  daily  basis  for 
the  benefit  of  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference from  112  countries,  members  of 
the  press,  government  ofiQcials.  as  well  as 
the  local  Swedish  people  curious  about 
how  the  United  States  manages  its  vast 
parks  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  today's  Record  a  copy  of  the 
press  announcement  distributed  by  the 
U.S.  delegation  on  this  matter.  I  am  sure 
that  if  my  colleagues  saw  this  magnifi- 
cent film,  they  would  share  in  the  delight 
and  effectiveness  of  this  production. 
The  press  announcement  follows: 


"Pbom  Yellowstone  to  Tomorrow"  Film 
Showing  at  Sverigehuset 

As  part  of  the  United  States  support  for  a 
World  Heritage  Trust  to  set  aside  natural 
treasures  and  parks  for  the  benefit  of  all  peo- 
ples, the  Visitors  Convention  Center  In 
Sverigehuset  has  begim  a  dally  film  showing 
of  'Prom  Yellowstone  to  Tomorrow". 

This  remarkable  color  film  examines  the 
100-year  history  and  vast  extent  of  the 
American  National  Parks  system.  The  world's 
first  national  scenic  park  at  Yellowstone  was 
established  in  1872.  There  are  38  national 
parks  and  250  national  monuments,  sea 
shores  and  historical  sites. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Rogers  Morton,  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Stock- 
holm Environment  Conference,  is  head  of  the 
entire  AmerlcaxL  National  Parks  system  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  will  discuss 
President  Nixon's  proposal  for  a  World  Heri- 
tage Trust  before  the  Stockholm  conference. 

The  film  features  George  C.  Scott  as  narra- 
tor and  was  produced  for  U.S.  television  by 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  park3 
system.  It  is  being  distributed  overseas  as 
part  of  the  film  program  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  "Prom  Yellowstone  to  Tomor- 
row" represents  a  two-year  project  involving 
65,000  miles  of  air  travel  to  visit  parks  all 
over  the  U.S. 


FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS, 
SAIGON  STYLE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NXW   YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIViS 

Monday.  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tight 
financial  and  other  restrictions  have 
been  imposed  on  South  Vietnamese  news- 
papers in  what  the  Thleu  regime  admits 
is  an  effort  to  put  most  out  of  business 
and  make  the  rest  follow  the  official  line. 

The  vaguely  worded  restrictions  of  the 
press  code  contain  a  clear  message  for 
anyone  who  had  the  least  delusion  that 
South  Vietnam  harbors  a  free  press. 

Although  the  South  Vietnamese  press 
is  already  "cowed  and  acquiescent,"  ac- 
cording to  veteran  observers,  "its  docility 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Thieu  government." 

A  Thieu  spokesman,  in  atmouncing  the 
press  policy,  paid  lipser\ice  tc  freedom 
of  the  press  and  said  newspapers  would 
be  permitted  to  criticize  the  Government 
olily  if  they  do  it  right. 

This  is  further  intimidation  of  a  sub- 
bervient  press  that  is  prohibited  from 
printing  not  only  unfavorable  opinion  but 
even  the  truth,  unless  authorized  by  psy- 
chological warfare  authorities  in  Saigon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment we  want  to  support?  To  sacrifice 
thousands  of  our  best  young  men  for? 
To  spill  our  treasure  and  divide  our  own 
Nation  for? 

This  is  further  evidence  that  our  sup- 
port of  the  Thleu  dictatorship  is  morally 
indefensible. 

Four  successive  administrations,  two 
Republican  and  two  Democratic,  have 
said  oui-  goal  has  been  to  defend  democ- 
racy and  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  live  in  freedom.  That  is  a  fine 
goal,  but  a  look  at  the  facts  shows  some- 
thing totally  different. 
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Millions  of  South  Vietnamese  have 
been  killed  in  this  quest  while  a  succes- 
sion of  dictatorships  in  Saigon  have 
shown  not  the  least  inclination  toward 
democracy.  This  new  press  policy  is  just 
the  latest  in  a  long  string  of  repressive, 
dictatorial  steps  away  from  freedom,  not 
toward  it. 

The  silence  from  the  White  House  m 
this  matter  indicates  its  own  acquiescence 
and  encouragement  if  not  collaboration 
in  these  efforts.  After  all,  let  us  not  for- 
get that  this  same  White  House  has  been 
engineering  its  own  assault  on  the  press. 


AUGUST  9 
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MONTHLY    CALENDAR    OP   THE 
SMTTHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1972 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  each  month  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  monthly  calendar  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  August 
Calendar  of  Events  follows: 
Calendar  of  Events  of  the  Smtthsonian 
Institution 

AUGUST    1 

Exhibition.— JIfutoscopes .  "Peep-shows." 
the  most  popular  form  of  movlng-plcture  en- 
tertainment In  America  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  providing  a  glimpse  of  what  was 
considered  "naugthy"  down  at  the  nickelo- 
deon. First  floor.  National  Musevmi  of  History 
and  Technology. 

Exhibition.— TTie  TextUe  Industry:  New 
England  1800-1920.  Fabrics,  sample  books, 
old  labels,  and  photographs  showing  the  his- 
tory of  textile  mills  In  New  England.  Great 
Hall,  Smithsonian  Institution  "Castle"  BuUd- 
Ing.  Through  September. 

AUGUST   2 

Exhibition:  Atlantic  Cable.  An  evocation, 
through  paintings,  photographs  and  arti- 
facts, of  the  first  undersea  cable  in  1868 
linking  North  America  with  Europe— a  tech- 
nological triumph  that  prompted  almost 
hysterical  public  enthusiasm.  First  floor.  Na- 
tional Museum  of  History  and  Technology. 

Design  Films.— To  be  announced.  Shown 
continuously  from  11  ajn.  to  2:30  p.m.  The 
Renwlck  Gallery. 

AUGUST  3 

Lecture/Film. — Exploring  Queen  of  Sheba 
Land,  presented  by  the  noted  archeologlst  Dr. 
WendeU  PhlUlps.  at  8  pjn.  In  the  Spencer 
Balrd  Auditorium  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  The  motion  picture  to  be 
shown  is  the  only  one  ever  taken  of  the  an- 
cient sand-covered  Old  Testament  cities  of 
Southern  Arabia.  A  selection  of  art  treasures 
unearthed  by  Dr.  Phillips  on  his  adven- 
turous explorations  In  this  region  Is  cur- 
rently on  view  at  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  and  includes  the  Hellenistic 
bronze  lions  and  cuplds  (75-50  B.C.)  shown 
above.  The  exhibit,  Arabia  Felix,  Is  sched- 
uled to  run  through  Labor  Day. 

Creative  Screen. — The  West  of  Charles 
Russell.  An  exciting  commentary  on  the 
cowboy-artist  who  lived  among  the  settlers 
and  Indians  of  the  Old  West  portrayed 
through  the  artist's  works  and  their  actual 
settings.  11:16  ajn.,  12:16,  1:16  p.m.  Lecture 
Hall,  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

AUGUST  B 

Creative  Screen.— The  Weat  of  Charles 
Russell.  Repeat.  See  August  3  for  details. 


Design  Films. — To  be  announced.  Shown 
continuously  from  11  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  The 
Renwlck  Gallery. 

AUGUST  12 

Exhibition.— Sculpture  of  Franz  Barwig. 
Twenty-one  bronze  and  wood  sculptures  by 
the  Viennese  artist,  and  a  plaster  model 
made  for  the  architectural  ornamentation 
of  Marjorle  Merrlweather  Post's  Palm  Beach 
villa.  Barwlg's  works,  primarily  animals  and 
human  figures,  are  a  combination  of  sim- 
plification of  form  and  rich,  decorative  ef- 
fect. The  Renwlck  Galley,  through  October  23. 

Exhibition. — The  Avant-Garde  in  Theatre 
and  Art:  French  Playbills  of  the  1890's.  Thea- 
ter programs,  lent  by  the  Atlas  Foundation, 
created  for  the  experimental  Th6&tre  Libre 
and  Theatre  de  I'Oeuvre  In  Paris  by  Lautrec, 
Bonnard,  VuUlard,  Munch,  Signac,  Denis  and 
others  during  the  final  two  decades  of  the 
19th  century.  The  Renwlck  Galley,  through 
October  23.  The  exhibit  Is  being  circulated 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling 
Exhibition  Service. 

AUGUST  16 

Design  Films — To  be  annoimced.  11  a.m. 
to  2:30  p.m.  The  Renwlck  Gallery. 

AUGUST  17 

Creative  Screen — Grand  Canyon.  Visual 
Impressions  of  the  Grand  Canyon  with  Perde 
Grofe's  "Grand  Canyon  Suite"  as  background. 
A  Walt  Disney  Productions.  11:15  a.m.,  12.15 
and  1:15  p.m. 

Lecture  Hall,  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts. 

AUGUST  19 

Creative  Screen — Grand  Canyon.  Repeat.  See 
August  17  for  details. 

AUGUST  23 

Design  Films — To  be  announced.  Shown 
continuously  from  11  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  The 
Renwlck  Gallery. 

AUGUST  24 

Lecture — Mails,  Monopolies  and  the  Mail 
Order,  by  Wayne  E.  Puller,  professor  of  his- 
tory. University  of  Texas,  El  Paso.  Mr.  FuUer 
analyzes  the  first  century  of  mail-order  busi- 
ness, which  win  be  commemorated  with  a 
special  postage  stamp  to  be  issued  Septem- 
ber 27  In  Chicago.  Second  In  a  series  by  the 
Smithsonian  and  the  Postal  Service.  8  p.m.. 
National  Museum  of  History  and  Technology 
auditorium. 

radio   SMITHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Insti- 
tution's many  activities,  is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WGMS-AM  (570)  and  FM  (103.5) 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule: 

AUGUST  6 

The  New  Deal  Art  Projects.  One  of  the  most 
Important  Influences  on  20th  century  Ameri- 
can art  explored  by  Francis  O'Connor  and 
Jacob  Kalnen  of  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts,  Karel  Yasko,  Director  of  GSA's 
Fine  Arts  Preservation  Office,  and  Joshua 
Taylor,  Director  of  the  NCFA.  then  discuss 
new  plans  for  preserving  New  Deal  art. 

AUGUST  13 

Around  the  Blues.  Martin  Williams,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Smithsonian's  Jazz  Program,  dis- 
cusses and  Illustrates  the  Influence  of  the 
blues  m  American  music. 

AUGUST  20 

70  Years  at  the  Smithsonian.  Dr.  Charles 
Greeley  Abbot,  former  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian who  recently  celebrated  his  100th 
birthday,  recalls  some  of  his  experiences  at 
"the  nation's  attic." 

A  Maverick's  View  of  Music  Critics,  with 
Henry  Pleasants,  London  music  critic  for  the 
International  Herald  Tribune. 


The  Right  To  Vote.  A  look  at  voting  rights 
In  the  U.S.  since  the  country's  early  daj's. 

What  Can  Fossils  Tell  Us?  with  Dr.  Prank 
Whltmore,  Museum  of  Natural  History  pale- 
ontologist specializing  In  whale  fossils. 

AUGUST   REMINDERS 

The  third  semester  of  Associates  classes 
sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates 
begins  the  week  of  August  15.  For  registra- 
tion call  Mrs.  Arnelle.  381-5157. 

Prospective  Volunteer  Doceuts  must  be  reg- 
istered and  interviewed  before  August  31  to 
attend  fall  training  sessions  for  conducting 
school  tours.  Call  381-6471. 

FOREIGN    STUDY   TOUTS — 1972 

For  members  of  the  National  and  Resident 
Associates.  For  further  details  on  tours,  listed 
below,  write  Miss  Schumann,  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

"No  Tour"  Tour:  (Dulles-London-DuUes) 
Sept.  11-Oct.  2 

The  Pilgrimage  Road:  Sept.  11-Oct.  9 
(Waiting list  only). 

Russian  Mxiseum  Tour:  Sept.  12-Oct.  3 
(Waiting  list  only). 

Pakistan  and  Afghanistan:  Oct.  9-Nov.  8 
(Waiting  list  only). 

Antique  Tour  in  London:  Nov.  2-10.  $476. 
1973 

Peru:  Archaeloglcal  sites,  folklore,  and  an- 
thropology (depart  from  and  return  to  Mi- 
ami) .  Feb  8-March  5. 

Morocco:  Atlas  Mountains,  archaeloglcal 
sites.  March  6-27. 

Cave  Paintings:  Prehistoric  caves  of  Spain 
and  Prance,  April  2-26. 

Middle  East:  Classical  sites,  crusader  cas- 
tles, Arab  cultures  of  Syria,  Jordan,  Lebanon 
(depart  from  and  return  to  London).  April 
22-May  16. 

Baroque  Tour  of  German  and  Austria: 
May  13-June  4. 

African  Safari:  Tanzania  and  Kenya.  July 
17,  three  weeks. 

Aerospace  Tour:  Germany,  Switzerland. 
Russia  and  London.  Sept.  10,  two  weeks. 

Sites  of  Civilization:  Three  weeks  on  the 
cruise  ship  Argonaut  (depart  from  and  re- 
turn to  New  Tork.)  Oct.  6-28. 

drugs:  A  special  exhibition 
Schedule  of  Special  Activities — Arts  and 

Industries  BuUding 
(For   last-minute   schedule   changes,    call 

737-8811) 
August  1 — ^Pllms:  Epitaph  and  The  People 
Next  Door.  Alternated  continuously  between 
10:30  a.m.-l  pjn.,  2-6  and  7-8:30  pjn. 

August  2 — Inner  Voices  of  Lorton.  Per- 
formances at  1:30  and  4:30  p.m.  Film:  Epi- 
taph, 6-9:30  p.m. 

August  3 — Films:  US  and  Darkness,  Dark- 
ness. 10:30  a.m.-l  pjn.,  2-6  and  7-8:30  pjn. 
August   4 — Inner   Voices  of  Lorton.   Per- 
formances at  1:30  and  4:30  p.m.  Film:  Cu- 
rious Alice,  6-8:30  p.m. 

August  5-6 — The  Living  Stage  of  Arena 
Stage.  Performances  at  1:30  and  4:30  p.m. 

August  7 — Panel  discussion:  Causative 
Factors  in  the  Addictive  Process.  10:30-12:30 
ajn.  and  2-4  p.m.  Presentation  of  original 
papers  followed  by  full  panel  discussion  and 
time  devoted  to  questions  from  the  audience. 
August  8 — Films:  David  and  11:59,  Last 
Minute  to  Choose.  10:30  ajn.-l  pjn..  2-6  and 
7-8:30  pjn. 

August  9 — Films:  Skezag  and  The  Opium 
Trail.  10:30  a.m.-l  pjn.,  2-6  and  7-8:30  pjn. 
August  10 — Films:  Speedscene  and  Brian 
at  17.  10:30  a.m.-l  p.m.,  2-6  and  7-8:30  p.m. 
August  11 — Films:  A  Day  in  the  Death  of 
Donnie  B  and  Ebena.  10:30  a.m.-l  pjn..  2-6 
and  7-6:30  p.m. 

August  12-13 — Film:  Wild  in  the  Streets. 
Continuous  showings  10:30  ajn.-l  p.m.,  2-6 
and  7-8:30  p.m. 

August  14 — /nner  Voices  of  Lorton.  Per- 
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formances  at  1:30  and  4:30  p.m.  Film:  Slow 
Death,  0-9:30  pea. 

August  15 — Films:  Epitaph  and  Slow 
Death.  10:30  a.m.-l  p.m..  2-9  and  7-8:30  p.m. 
August  16 — Inner  Voices  of  Lorton.  Per- 
formances at  1:30  and  4:30  pjn.  Film:  Drugs 
of  Abuse.  6-9:30  p.n\. 
-  ■  August  17— Films:  The  People  Next  Door 
and  To  Find  Our  Life.  10:30  ajn.-l  p.m..  2-6 
and  7-8:30  p.m. 

August  18— Films:  Curious  Alice  and  Drugs 
of  Abuse.  10:30  a.m.-l  pjn..  2-fl  and  7-a:30 
p.m 

August  19-20— Last  Renaissance  Players, 
St.  Ellzabethfl  Hospital.  Performances  at  1:30 
•  and  4:30  p.m. 

August  21— Panel  discussion:  Drug  Abuse 
in  Non-Western  Cultures.  10:30  ajn.-12:30 
p.m.  and  2-4  p.m.  Original  paper  presented  by 
Dr.  Peter  Furst,  followed  by  full  panel  dis- 
cussion and  time  devoted  to  questions  from 
the  audience. 

August  32— Films:  To  Find  Our  Life  and 
Ebena.  10:30  a.m.-l  pjn..  2-6  and  7-8  p.m. 

August  23— FUms:  The  Opium  Trail  and 
US.  10:30  a.m.-l  pjn.,  2-6  and  7-8:30  pjn. 

August  24 — FUms:  Darkness,  Darkness  and 

David.  10:30  a.m.-l  p.m..  2-6  and  7-8:30  p.m. 

Augvjst  25— FUms:   Skezag  and  Drugs  of 

Abuse,   10:30   a.m.-l   p.m.,    2-6   and   7-8:30 

p.m. 

August  26-27— FUm:  Portrait  of  Jason. 
10:30  a.m.-l  pjn..  2-6  and  7-8:30  pjn. 

August  28 — Inner  Voices  of  Lorton.  Per- 
formances at  1:30  and  4:30  pjn.  FUm: 
Epitaph,  6-8:30  p.m. 

August  29 — Films:  Brian  at  17  and  Curi- 
ous Alice.  10:30  ajn.-l  pjn.,  3-6  and  7-8:30 
p.m. 

August  30— Films:  11:69,  Last  Minute  To 
Choose  and  A  Day  in  the  Death  of  Donnie  B. 
10:30  ajn.-l  p.m.,  2-6  and  7-8:30  pjn. 

August  31— Films:  The  People  Next  Door 
and  Epitaph.  10:30  a.m.-l  p.m.,  2-6  and  7- 
8:30  p.m. 

DCMONSTBATIONS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Muaio  Machines — American  Style.  Me- 
chanical and  electronic  music  machines. 
Monday  through  Friday,  1:30  p.m..  2nd  floor. 

Spinning  and  Weaving.  Tuesday,  11  a.m.- 
1  p.m.;  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  11  a.m.- 
1  p.m.,  2-4  p.m. 

Machine  Tools.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, 1-2  pjn. 

Musical  Instruments.  TemporarUy  discon- 
tinued. 

Hand-Set  Printing  Presses.  Monday,  Tues- 
day. Thursday,  Friday,  2-4  p.m.,  2nd  floor. 

Change  of  Address  and  Calendar  Requests: 
mall  to  Central  Information  Desk,  Great 
Hall,  Smithsonian  Institution  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560.  When  applicable, 
please  Include  old  calendar  label. 

Dlal-A-Museum- 737-8811  for  daUy  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Dlal-A-Phenomenon — 737 — 88S5  for  weekly 
announcements  on  sUrs,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural 
phenomena. 

SUMMEa   HOURS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology;  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History:  Arts  and  Industries 
BuUdlng:  10  a.m.-9  p.m.  seven  days  each 
week. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art;  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts;  National  Portrait  Gallery;  Ren- 
wlclc  Gallery:   10  a.m.-6:30  p.m.  daUy. 

National  Zoo  buUdlngs:  9  a.m.-6  pjn., 
daUy. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum:  10  a.m.- 
6  p.m.,  weekdays;  1-6  pjn.,  weekends. 
MnsEUM  Tocas 

Info  1972.  Musexun  of  Natural  History,  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  (Arts  and  Industries 
BuUdlng).  Walk-in  tours  are  conducted  by 
summer  volunteers  beginning  every  half- 
hour  between  10:30  a.m.  and  12  noon  and  be- 
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tween  2  and  4  p.m.  at  the  Info  Desks  through 
August  17.  Special  group  tours  for  these 
buUdlngs  can  be  arranged  by  calling  381- 
5304. 

Group  tours  by  appointment  are  also 
avaUable  at  the  f oUowlng  museums : 

National  Portrait  Gallery — 381-6285. 

National  CoUectlon  of  Pine  Arts — 381-6541. 

The  Renwlck  Gallery — 381-5811. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art — 381-5344. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  Is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  PuWlc  Af- 
fairs. Editor:  LUas  WUtshU-e.  Deadline  for 
entries  In  the  September  Calendar:  August  7. 

ARTS    AND    INDUSTRIES    BCIU)INO 

Ballooning  (1782-1972).  The  colorful  his- 
tory of  baloonlng  from  earliest  Ideas  to  bal- 
loonomanla  to  a  modem  science.  Through 
December  1972. 

World  War  I  Fighter  Planes.  Aviation  his- 
tory of  WWI  era  depicted  through  the  re- 
creation of  front  line  fighter  airfield.  Includ- 
ing uniforms,  models,  recordings  and  actual 
aircraft. 

Drugs:  A  Special  Exhibition.  A  comprehen- 
sive exhibit  on  the  history  and  use  of  drugs. 
Special  related  activities  are  held  each  day 
in  the  Rap  Theatre  (see  front  side) . 

FREER    GALLERY    OF    ART 

Recent  Accessions  in  Japanese  Art.  Ap- 
proximately twenty  works  of  art  including 
paintings,  metalwork  and  ceramics  purchased 
by  the  Freer  Gallery  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

Early  Christian  Manuscripts.  Illuminated 
leaves  and  ancient  Biblical  manuscripts  from 
the  Freer  collections. 

Eugene  and  Agnes  E.  Meyer  Memorial  Ex- 
hibition. Chinese  and  Japanese  objects  In- 
cluding bronzes,  archaic  jades,  stone  sculp- 
tures, paintings  and  ceramics. 

2500  Years  of  Persian  Art.  Decorative  work 
from  manuscripts  metalwork,  ceramics,  and 
architectural  decorations.  Through  Decem- 
ber 1972. 

MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

Insect  Zoo.  Live  insects  including  Alle- 
gheny mound  ants,  bees,  termites,  and  a 
butterfly  flight  cage.  Through  August  31. 

CONTINUING  EXHIBITIONS 

Art  of  Simon  Yavitg.  Unique  botanical 
subjects  sculpted  In  gold  and  sUver  en- 
hanced with  gems  and  ivory.  On  display  In- 
definitely. 

Arabia  Felix.  The  art  and  culture  of  an 
ancient  clvUlzatlon  regarded  as  the  wealthi- 
est In  the  1st  century  B.C.  Through  Au- 
gust 31. 

MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  AND  TECHNOLGY 

A  Children's  World:  Sears,  Roebuck  <fe  Co. 
Collection  of  American  Toys.  1890-1960.  Over 
500  cast  Iron  and  tlnplate  toys.  On  display 
Indefinitely. 

Afiwic  Machines — American  Style.  Barrel 
org;ans  and  player  pianos  to  the  most  up-to- 
date  high  fidelity  equipment.  Tapes  of  the 
machine  sounds  are  played  and  excerpts 
from  filmed  musical  productions  shown 
throughout  the  day. 

Contemporary  Counterparts  of  Early 
American  Craftsmen.  Crystal -glazed  ceram- 
ics created  by  Ernl  and  Rose  Cabot  of  Tuc- 
son, Arizona.  On  display  Indefinitely. 

Art  arul  Physics.  "Astralltes"  and  other 
light  sculptures  by  Washington  artist  Adam 
Pelperl.  Through  September  30. 

NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

"//  Elected  .  .  ."  Unsuccessful  Candidates 
for  the  Presidency  1796-1968.  More  than  80 
portraits  and  500  campaign  Items  of  the 
also-ran  candidates  and  their  contributions 
to  American  political  history.  Pour  30-mln- 
ute  films  entitled  Al  Smith,  Wendell  Willkie, 
Norman  Thomas  and  The  Women  Oct  the 
Vote  are  shown  daUy  beginning  at  11  a.m. 

NATIONAL  COLLECTION  OP  FINE  ARTS 

Notional  Parks  and  the  American  Land- 
scape. 125  paintings,  drawings,  watercolors. 
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photographs  and  memorabilia  commemorat- 
ing the  centennial  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. Through  August  27. 

Artists-Naturalists:  Observations  in  the 
Americas.  Prints  and  watercolors  by  Mark 
Catesby,  Alexander  Wilson.  John  James 
Audubon,  Martin  Johnson  Heade,  the  Thayer 
family  and  Louis  A.  Fuertes.  Through  Sep- 
tember 10. 

THE  BEN  WICK  GALLERY 

Woodenworks.  Contemporary  furniture  by 
five  wood  craftsmen. 

Pucbto  Pottery:  Zuni  and  Acoma  Designs 
from  Smithsonian  Collections. 

Selecticms  from  the  Index  of  American 
Design. 

The  Glass  of  Frederick  Carder. 

James  Renwick  in  Washington. 

Design  Is  .  .  .  Elements  of  design  In  di- 
verse objects  encountered  In  daUy  life. 

THE    SMITHSONIAN    BESIDENT    PUPPET    THEATRE 

The  Wonderful  Land  of  Oz.  Based  on  L. 
Prank  Baum's  sequel  to  his  classic  The  Wiz- 
ard of  Oz,  and  performed  by  AUan  Stevens 
and  Company.  SchediU©  through  Labor  Day : 
Wednesday  through  Simday  (Including  holi- 
days) 11  a.m.,  12  noon,  1  p.m.  Admission  $1 
chUdren,  $1.25  for  adults.  Reservations  are 
recommended — caU  the  box  office  at  381-5395. 
The  Smithsonian  Resident  Puppet  Theatre  Is 
produced  by  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  publication 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  June  3,  1971. 
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ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  NIXON 
BOMBING— BRUTAL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  paying  attention  to  wliat  others 
think  of  us  can  sometimes  lead  to  wiser 
decisions.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Au- 
gust 5,  1972,  Manchester,  England, 
Guardian. 

No  doubt  most  world  opinion  would 
agree  with  this  venerable  and  distin- 
guished newspaper's  view:  "His — ^Nix- 
on's— whole  bombing  policy  is  a  brutal 
error." 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
Brutal  Bombing 

President  Nixon's  anger  at  being  accused 
by  the  UN  Secretary  General.  Dr.  Wald- 
helm.  of  a  deliberate  policy  of  bombing  the 
dikes  In  North  Vietnam  Is  an  almost  Irrele- 
vant furore.  The  case  has  not  been  clearly 
proven.  The  North  Vietnamese  are  undoubt- 
edly out  to  wring  as  much  propaganda  bene- 
fit from  the  bombing  as  possible.  Their  pub- 
lic evidence  has  been  somewhat  weak,  In 
spite  of  Swedish  and  French  television  films 
and  the  accounts  of  visitors  of  varying  com- 
mitments. But  the  American  record  leaves 
little  room  for  confidence.  Bombing  of  the 
North  was  being  carried  on  without  author- 
isation before  Nixon's  announcement.  In 
the  course  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  United 
States  has  tampered  with  nature  by  using 
defoliants,  fire  bombs,  herbicides,  "daisy  cut- 
ter" bombs  to  make  clearings  the  size  of 
footbaU  pitches,  and  artificial  rainstorms. 
President  Nixon  Is  on  weak  propaganda 
grounds,  as  weU  as  moral  grounds,  when  he 
gets  angry  at  the  discussion  of  bombing 
dikes.  His  whole  bombing  policy  Is  a  brutal 
error. 

The  Initial  contradictions  In  US  policy 
have  not  changed  since  the  bombing  was  re- 


started offlclaUy  to  May.  WhUe  the  US  with- 
draws on  the  ground.  It  carries  out  the  most 
concentrated  bombing  Vietnam  has  ever  sus- 
tained. And  for  what?  It  only  remotely  pro- 
tects the  lives  of  the  withdrawing  Americans. 
The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  shat- 
tered what  Uttle  industry  there  was  In  this 
mainly  agricultural  State.  It  has  kUled  clvU- 
lans  and  made  refugees  of  thousands  of 
others.  President  Nixon  on  July  27  made 
claims  for  his  bombers'  restraint  and  accu- 
racy m  the  face  of  a  2,700-mile  dike  system. 
The  State  Department  says  minor  damage  in 
12  locations  alone  has  been  detected.  But 
dikes  only  need  to  be  weakened  to  provoke  a 
hideous  flood  In  monsoon  time  to  the  Red 
River  Delta,  where  three-quarters  of  North 
Vietnam's  population  lives.  Mr.  Nixon's 
claims  are  like  putting  lolng  on  a  rotten 
cake. 


NIXON  DOCTRINE  ANALYZED 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVEd 

Monday.  August  7.  1972 
Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  foUowing  World  War  II  the  United 
States  conceived  the  Communist  world 
to  be  unified  and  hostUe  in  ideology,  mon- 
oUthic  and  aggressive  in  pui-pose.  and 
dedicated  to  totally   and  ruthlessly  to 
sweeping  away  everything  before  it.  We 
conceived  the  free  world  to  be  a  mirror 
image  of  the  Communist  one  and  this 
concept  of  opposing  and  opposite  worlds 
dominated  our  foreign  policy  and  shaped 
our  defense  posture  for  over  two  decades. 
Faced    with    aggression,    our    logical 
strategy  was  to  isolate  and  contain  it 
within  the  Communist  world.  Simultane- 
ously we  worked  to  bring  order,  stability, 
and  economic  opportunity  to  alUed  and 
friendly   nations,    whose   freedom   and 
safety  seemed  intertwined  with  our  own. 
A  threat  to  any  one  of  them  was  seen 
as  a  threat  to  all.  to  be  countered  by  cold 
means  if  possible,  but  hot  war  if  neces- 
sary. , ,.       , 
Thus  in  1950  when  the  RepubUc  of 
Korea  was  attacked  by  the  Communist 
North,  containment  of  the  forces  of  total 
aggression  seemed  essential,  not  just  to 
save  this  particular  ally,  but  to  keep  other 
free  world  countries  from  thereafter  fall- 
ing like  dominoes. 

In  retrospect  the  two  worlds  in  conflict 
concept  and  our  strategies  to  cope  with 
it  seem  to  have  worked  reasonably  well 
throughout  the  1950's.  But  events  are  not 
static  and  by  the  early  1960's  evidence 
began  to  appear  that  some  things  in  the 
Communist  world,  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
were  changed  or  changing.  As  time 
passed  the  evidence  of  change  mounted. 
Even  so,  revision  of  our  concept  of  the 
enemy,  long  tempered  by  years  of  hot 
and  cold  war,  did  not  come  qmckly.  It 
i.s  the  way  of  men  and  nations  alike  to 
hold  to  the  old  patterns  imtil  some  sig- 
nificant event  triggers  movement,  and 
then  change  comes  swiftly. 

The  succession  of  Presidents  in  1969 
was  such  an  event.  It  forced  into  our 
national  awareness  the  reality  that  the 
Communist  world  is  no  longer  unified  and 
monoUthic.  Rather,  it  is  severely  stramed 
inside  by  major  centrifugal  forces.  There- 
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fore,  replacement  of  the  Containment 
doctrine  by  a  doctrine  more  responsive 
to  current  U.S.  national  interests  was 
called  for.  This  is  bemg  accomplished  in 
the  form  of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  formula- 
tion of  which  begain  at  Guam  in  1969 
and  still  continues. 

Let  us  see  how  the  situation  of  the 
1970's  differs  from  that  of  the  1960's. 

The  escalation  of  North  Vietnam's  ag- 
gression which  began  early  in  the  1960's 
appeared  in  the  context  of  the  times  as 
another  centrally  directed  Korean-like 
probe,  shaking  the  dominoes,  testing  the 
climate  for  worldwide  aggression  and 
justifying  commitment  of  half-a-million 
American  ground  troops  to  hurl  back  the 
aggressor  and  reseal  the  Iron  and  Bam- 
boo Curtains. 

But  viewed  in  the  less  monolithic  con- 
text of  the  1970's,  the  continued  Viet- 
namese aggression  appears  in  a  more  lo- 
calized image,  devolving  upon  its  victim 
the  primary  responsibility  for  its  own 
defense  and  obliging  allies  to  assist  rea- 
sonably with  materials,  but  only  sparing- 
ly, if  at  all,  with  men.  It  was  with  this 
vision  that  the  new  President  at  once  be- 
gan repatriating  American  forces  from 
Asia  at  a  pace  and  in  ways  calculated  to 
avoid  leaving  geopolitical  wreckage  in 
the  wake  to  spark  renewed  hostilities. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  is  basically  an  on- 
going effort  to  perceive  the  world  accu- 
rately as  it  now  is  and  as  it  changes  and 
evolves.  Then,  upon  this  factual  basis, 
U.S.  policies,  doctrines,  and  strategies  are 
conceived,  modified  or  discarded  as  ap- 
propriate for  responding  quickly  to  cur- 
rent realities,  evolving  challenges  and 
emerging  opportunities.  The  new  Doc- 
trine puts  heavy  reUance  on  negotiation, 
partnership  and  strength  as  techniques 
for  forwarding  U.S.  national  interests.  It 
recognizes  defense  priorities  in  this  order 
of  importance:  first,  continental  defense; 
second,  protection  of  lines  of  communi- 
cation; third,  maintenance  of  alliances; 
fourth,  protection  of  U.S.  overseas  inter- 
ests ;  and,  fifth,  capability  to  assist  in  lo- 
cal conflicts  when  advisable. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  troop  withdrawal, 
the  Vietnamization  of  the  war,  and  ef- 
forts to  end  it  by  diplomatic  and  military 
pressure  on  Hanoi  faU  neatly  into  the 
new  fifth  priority  concept  of  limited  part- 
nership with  allies  engaged  in  local  con- 
flicts. And  whereas,  the  older  Contain- 
ment doctrine  assigned  first  priority  to 
stemming  aggression,  as  in  Vietnam,  the 
Nixon   doctrine   now   highlights   conti- 
nental defense  as  our  realistic  first  prior- 
ity. To  this  end  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  were  begun  in   1969.  They 
aimed  initially  at  freezing  nuclear  stock- 
piles at  levels  assuring  mutual  deterrence 
and  thereafter,  at  reducing  their  size  and 
cost  to  society.  The  initial  agreements 
were  recently  negotiated  in  Moscow  and 
knowledgeable  observers  believe  they  will 
extend  for  several  years  the  time  during 
which  our  country  will  remain  secure 
from  nuclear  attack. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  super- 
power strategic  stockpiles  are  practically 
all  that  is  left  of  our  former  bipolar  con- 
cept of  the  world.  Polycentrism  in  Com- 
munist and  non-Commimist  countries 
alike  is  the  order  of  the  day.  During  the 
past  12  months  its  ubiquitous  influence 
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has  flooded  the  international  scene. 
America's  decision  aimounced  only  a  year 
ago  to  back  seating  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  the  United  Nations 
stripped  away  the  fiction  of  a  lurking 
conspiracy  led  by  the  United  States  to 
unleash  Chiang  Kai-shek's  illusory  prow- 
ess upon  the  mainland.  It  brought  mto 
sharp  focus  the  confUctmg  ideological, 
geographic  and  historical  forces  which 
are  repelling  from  each  other  the  Chi- 
nese and  Russian  societies. 

It  is  compeUing  Peking's  leaders  to  ac- 
knowledge that  their  greatest  perU  is  not 
America,  but  the  pincers  of  Soviet  power 
encircling  China  from  the  north,  from 
the  west  and  from  the  south.  It  has 
abruptly  forced  Moscow's  leaders  to  start 
seeing  the  collision  course  being  set  by 
China's  need  to  expand  Into  the  same 
vast  spaces  of  the  Siberian  heartland 
that  they  themselves  must  occupy  if  their 
own  national  destiny  Is  to  be  fullUled. 

From  Peking's  vievT)olnt  encourage- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  war  to  harass  the 
United  States  shifted  from  an  asset  to  a 
Uability  because,  under  the  guise  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  Hanoi,  it  helps  keep  open  a 
channel  for  Soviet  enlargement  of  its  in- 
fluence at  China's  southern  border.  Prom 
the  Kremlin's  viewpoint  meddling  in 
Vietnam  for  simUar  disruptive  reasons 
also  has  changed  from  a  plus  to  a  minus 
in  recent  months.  The  Soviet  Union  now 
must  gird  its  resomxes  for  the  upcoming 
competition  for  Siberia.  That  wiU  be 
costly  and  require  decades  to  resolve.  The 
remarkable  acquiescence  by  the  Soviet 
Union  only  in  the  last  few  days  to  with- 
drawal of  its  forces  from  Egypt  may  be  in 
response  to  a  perceived  need  for  detentes 
in  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  while 
the  problem  of  Asia  is  dealth  with. 

The  fact  of  our  President's  visits  to  the 
PRC  and  the  Soviet  Union  tacitly  ac- 
knowledges the  self-interest  of  these 
states  in  normalized  relations  during  the 
pendency  of  their  Siberian  contest.  And 
such  normalization  is  in  the  United 
States'  self-interest,  too.  since  it  wiU  pro- 
mote a  healthier  climate  for  our  second, 
third  and  fourth  defense  priorities  relat- 
ing to  the  viabiUty  of  worldwide  com- 
munications, the  well-being  of  our  al- 
liances and  the  protection  of  our  inter- 
ests in  foreign  lands. 

The  changes  in  the  world  scene  and 
•the  enhancement  of  United  States  na- 
tional interests  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  short  year  suice  the  China  seat- 
ing decision  are  so  swift  and  so  stagger- 
ing that  we  in  their  midst  have  diflSculty 
comprehending  their  magnitude. 

The  interpretations  I  place  upon  them 
may  be  optimistic.  My  model  of  today's 
global  geopolitics  on  which  they  are 
based  may  be  somewhat  flawed  in  con- 
cept and  imperfect  in  detail.  But  my  re- 
search and  my  instincts  tell  me  that  the 
broad  outline  I  have  presented  to  you  is 
substantially  correct  and  that  the  U.S. 
Ship  of  State  has  entered  a  new  ocean 
upon  which  it  will  sail  for  the  balance 
of  this  century.  It  is  an  ocean  still  only 
partially  charted,  but  it  seems  to  be 
marked  by  less  rocks  and  fewer  shoals 
then  the  one  from  which  we  have  lately 
departed.  That  is  meaningful  to  our  na- 
tional safety.  It  is  encouraging  for  our 
individual  welfare. 
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THE  ROLE  OP  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 
DELIVERY  OP  HEALTH  CARE 
SERVICES 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1972 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  I  have  been  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  inadequate  health 
services  some  of  our  citizens  receive. 
Every  Member  has  received  complatQts 
of  shortcomings  of  our  present  health 
care  system  together  with  suggestions  as 
to  how  this  system  can  be  made  respon- 
sive to  our  Nation's  health-care  needs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  I  have  heard  numerous  pro- 
posals which  have  been  advanced  to  solve 
this  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  some  merit  in  a  number  of  these  pro- 
posals which  have  been  advanced  to  solve 
portunity  to  enunciate  my  own  views  as 
to  the  role  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  in  the  provision  of  health  care  for 
our  citizens  when  I  addressed  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Therapy  Association's  An- 
nual Conference  in  Las  Vegas  on  June  11. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
speech  in  the  Rzcoro  at  this  point : 
The  Role  of  Government  in  the  Delivery 
or  Health  Cake  Services 

Mr.  Michaels,  Mr.  Noland,  lAdles  and  Gen- 
ilemea:  Several  months  ago  when  Mr.  Noland 
came  by  my  office  In  Washington  to  Invite 
me  to  be  your  keynote  speaker,  I  accepted 
readUy.  Even  though  he  told  me  your  meeting 
was  to  be  In  Las  Vegas,  I  knew  that  speaking 
to  th  s  association  would  not  be  a  gamble — 
for  to  speak  to  the  physical  therapists  Is  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  largest — and  strongest — 
groups  of  health  professionals  anywhere. 

By  strong,  I  mean  organizationally  as  well 
as  physically.  Of  course,  one  reason  you  are 
so  physically  strong  Is  because  of  your  great 
dedication  and  constant  practice.  I  know — 
I've  been  watching  you  give  range  of  motion 
exercise  to  the  slots. 

But  this  morning  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  other  strengths — the  strengths  that 
the  APTA  can  bring  to  the  debate  now  going 
on  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try over  national  health  insurance. 

Your  association  can  bring  a  great  deal  to 
these  discussions.  More  than  any  other  group 
of  health  professionals,  you  have  stood  by 
rehabilitation  as  an  essential  component  in 
the  continuum  of  health  care  when  for  too 
long  It  has  been  neglected  by  others. 

Because  there  have  been  Insufficient  funds 
to  pay  for  It,  the  necessary  services  in  reha- 
bilitation have  not  developed  to  meet  the 
need.  As  a  result,  many  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  patients  are  not  getting  the  com- 
plete range  of  health  care  they  need  and 
deserve. 

Rather  than  returning  to  society  as  con- 
tributors to  our  economy,  they  have  become 
a  drain,  discarded  by  the  health  care  system 
before  reaching  their  full  potential  for  reha- 
bilitation. 

We  have  a  national  attack  on  cancer.  But 
we  must  not  be  lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of 
complacency.  Cancer  Is  a  disastrous  illness 
whether  the  patient  lives  or  dies. 

And  management  of  the  cancer  patient  is 
less  than  complete  If  It  falls  to  Include  re- 
habilitation of  the  patient  together  with 
his  family.  But  where  In  our  attack  on  can- 
cer Is  there  emphasis  on  rehabilitation? 

I  might  add  that  the  same  situation  pre- 
vails In  the  case  of  stroke  patients,  persons 
disabled  by  arthritis,  and  the  tens  of  thou- 
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sands  of  paraplegics  trying  palnfvOly  to  find 
some  niche  in  life  where  they  can  be  produc- 
tive to  themselves  and  society. 

Now  through  the  Ironic  and  tragic  assas- 
sination attempt  on  the  life  of  a  presidential 
candidate,  all  the  world  will  be  looking  to 
see  what  physical  rehabilitation  can  do  for 
George  Wallace. 

It  woxild  appear  that  medicine  has  done 
almost  all  It  can. 

His  future  hope  Is  In  your  hands. 

And  through  your  efforts  In  Washington, 
It  will  be  up  to  you  as  an  association  to  see 
that  the  rehabilitation  services  provided  to  a 
wounded  state  governor  are  made  available  to 
all  who  need  them  through  national  health 
programs. 

For  the  past  few  years,  national  health  In- 
surance has  been  a  controversial  subject  In 
the  Federal  City — and  Indeed,  practically 
anywhere  a  handful  of  health  professionals 
gathered  together. 

One  reason  Is  that  it  means  so  many  things 
to  so  many  people. 

To  physicians,  it  can  mean  a  national 
health  service  such  as  the  British  system. 

To  the  AMA,  it  is  health  insurance  through 
tax  credits. 

To  hospitals,  it  may  mean  total  health 
care  for  all,  centered  in  the  hospital. 

To  the  public  It  means  something  that 
pays  the  bills. 

To  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  it  means 
a  top  to  bottom  shakeup  of  the  health  care 
delivery  system  and  a  total  restructuring  of 
tlie  economic  base  upon  which  care  Is 
funded. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member  has  a  stack  of  national 
health  insurance  bills  embodying  most  of 
these  approaches  plied  up  before  it.  I  can  tell 
you  right  now  that  none  of  them — not  a 
single  one — will  be  enacted  into  law  In  its 
present  form. 

Congress  will  not  pass  any  national  health 
Insurance  bill  this  year,  and  it  Is  doubtful 
that  our  committee,  from  which  that  bill 
must  come,  will  even  hold  further  executive 
sessions. 

But  the  fact  that  Congress  will  not  enact 
a  national  health  plan  In  1972  should  be 
regarded  as  a  period  of  pause  and  not  a 
period  of  inaction.  We  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  severity  of  the  problem. 

Quite  the  contrary,  It  Is  the  gravity  of  the 
health  problem  which  makes  caution  Im- 
perative. 

The  hearings  our  committee  held  last  fall 
convinced  us  that  nothing  short  of  a  single, 
coordinated  national  health  plan  will  bring 
our  citizens  the  quality  health  care  they  de- 
mand, when  and  where  they  need  It,  regard- 
less of  their  personal  ability  to  foot  the  bill. 
Going  halfway,  by  patching  up  medicare  and 
medicaid,  will  not  do  the  Job. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  have  taught  us 
that  we  cannot  simply  pass  another  bill-pay- 
ing program  which  will  touch  off  an  Infla- 
tionary blaze  In  the  house  of  health.  Mas- 
sive Federal  subsidization  to  a  health  care 
system  which  In  Its  present  form  is  Inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  for  health  care 
of  more  than  200  million  Americans  might 
do  Just  that. 

That  Is  why  our  committee,  when  It  does 
sit  down  to  hammer  out  a  bill,  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  manner  In  which  care  Is 
provided  as  well  as  the  costs  of  that  care. 

There  vsrlll  have  to  be  cost  controls.  There 
will  have  to  be  reasonable  standards.  The 
challenge  Is  to  design  national  health  Insur- 
ance machinery  which  protects  the  public 
interest,  serves  the  health  consumer,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  professionally  accept- 
able •   •   •. 

The  latest  push  for  national  health  Insur- 
ance started,  as  you  know,  in  1968.  when  the 
late  Walter  Reuther  announced  formation 
of  the  Committee  for  National  Health  In- 
surance. For  two  years,  that  group  and  Its 
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technical  staff  labored  to  produce  the  out- 
lines of  what  Is  now  known  as  the  Health 
Security  Act. 

Sponsored  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  by 
Representative  Martha  Griffiths  In  the  House, 
health  security  became  the  first  major  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan  to  be  put  before 
the  Congress.  The  debate  began. 

I  mention  the  Health  Security  Act  because 
It  became  the  symbolic  trigger  of  the  cur- 
rent debate.  It  forced  us  to  face  up  to  certain 
serious  questions  about  the  structure  of  the 
health  care  delivery  system,  about  the  need 
to  develop  ways  of  reaching  more  people  in 

need  of  health  care,  with  the  same  number 
of  resources. 

It  recognized  that  the  so-called  doctor 
shortage  Is  more  a  problem  of  poor  distribu- 
tion than  a  problem  of  actual  numbers. 

It  raised  the  hard  issue  of  profit-making  in 
health  by  proposing  to  do  away  with  the 
commercial  health  Insurance  Industry. 

It  posed  the  basic  question — ^has  our  so- 
ciety reached  the  point  In  Its  life  where  the 
provision  of  health  care  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided by  society  to  all  Its  Individual  mem- 
bers, with  the  costs  of  that  care  borne 
through  taxation? 

To  obtain  the  facts  and  Insight  necessary 
to  grapple  with  these  and  other  Issues,  sev- 
eral committees  have  been  holding  hearings 
over  the  past  two  years,  the  testimony  has 
been  predictable.  Labor  leaders  calling  for 
tlie  Health  Security  Act,  the  AMA  plugging 
medicredlt,  the  hospitals  calling  for  health 
care  centers  built  around  hospitals,  the 
chiropractors  demanding  a  piece  of  the  pie, 
consumer  groups  demanding  greater  control 
in  health  care. 

The  cynic  calls  It  hot  air.  The  press  now 
ignores  all  but  the  most  outspoken  and  con- 
troversial of  witnesses. 

Repetitious?  Yea. 

But  ladles  and  gentlemen,  all  this  rhetoric 
Is  part  of  the  painful  process  this  nation 
must  go  through  when  It  anticipates  a  ma- 
jor social  change. 

And  today,  boring  or  not,  this  country's 
leaders  In  and  out  of  government  are  re- 
thinking our  nation's  commitment  to  health 
as  a  basic  requirement,  a  right  If  you  will,  of 
a  vigorous  and  productive  people. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  your  association 
has  been  going  through  this  same  exercise, 
and  last  year  put  forth  a  strong  statement  on 
health  care  priorities.  What  you  did  Is  all  the 
more  significant  because  of  your  position  In 
the  system.  What  you  do  Is  dependent  upon 
the  orders  of  a  physician.  Your  control  over 
the  system  In  which  you  work  is,  therefore, 
once  removed. 

Yet  you  declared  that  "Health  care  Is  sec- 
ond In  priority  only  to  an  environment  that 
contributes  positively  to  human  health." 

You  called  for  changes  In  our  health  care 
priorities  which  If  adopted  "would  promote 
the  right  of  all  persons  to  have  equal  access 
to,  and  equal  availability  of,  high  quality 
health  care  services." 

You  said  that  "the  health  care  system 
should  be  accountable  to  the  public  and 
should  Include  effective  mechanisms  for  peer 
review,  multldlsclpUnary  review,  and  con- 
sumer participation  In  policy  and  audit  of 
the  system." 

You  called  for  training  of  more  health 
personnel,  for  the  expansion  of  health  screen- 
ing, the  preventive,  and  early  care  services. 

You  advocated  financing  health  care 
through  both  public  and  private  funding 
mechanisms. 

Then  last  fall  you  came  to  our  committee 
with  a  proposed  approach  to  national  health 
Insurance  which  embodied  these  concepts. 
In  It,  you  proposed  a  consumer-controlled 
national  health  care  commission  to  oversee 
the  plan  through  similar  commissions  at 
the  state  level. 

You  recommended  that  the  costs  of  edu- 
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ratine  new  health  professionals  be  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  costs  of  providing  care,  you 
and  I  agree  that  the  cost  of  health  educa- 
tion must  be  borne  by  all  of  society  and  not 
just    the    ill    and   disabled    who    can   least 

*^You  called  for  three  levels  of  health  care, 
preventive  services  to  be  paid  for  by  govern- 
ment episodic  health  services  to  be  paid  for 
under  existing  employer-employee  plans 
with  government  paying  for  low  income  per- 
sons, and  health  catastrophe  services  paid 
for  by  government. 

Your  position  is  statesmanlike  and  realis- 
tic It  set  high  goals,  but  attainable  goals. 
Most  important  you  propose  a  structure  for  a 
house  of  health  where  all  can  live,  not  just 
catastrophic  cases,  or  partial  coverage  or 
patchwork  plans  for  some. 

It  is  only  when  an  organization  such  as 
yours  is  wUllng  to  put  aside  Its  own  profes- 
sional traditions  and  venture  out  Into  the 
area  of  national  policy  debate,  that  we  will 
ever  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  society  In  health  and  in  many  other 
areas.  By  so  doing,  you  wlU  be  numbered 
among  the  problem  solvers,  rather  than  part 
of  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  Congress.  It  Is 
the  public,  the  consumer,  who  Is  demanding 
change,  not  just  the  Congress.  The  public 
is  tired  of  caUlng  doctor  after  doctor  before 
finding  one  who  wUl  accept  new  patients. 

It  is  tired  of  paying  more  than  $100  a  day 
for  impersonal  hospital  care.  Those  less  for- 
tunate are  fed  up  from  waiting  hoxir  after 
hour  on  hard  wooden  benches  In  public  hos- 
pital outpatient  clinics  for  "free  medicaid 
and  often  losing  a  day's  pay  In  the  process. 
The  public  is  sick  of  paying  expensive 
health  insurance  premiums  only  to  find  their 
benefits  do  not  cover  catastrophic  medical 
bUls  And  I  submit,  the  public  will  no  longer 
accept  tokenism  from  health  providers  more 
interested  In  protecting  their  own  economic 
self-interest  than  in  helping  bring  about 
constructive  change  on  behalf  of  the  pa- 
tients they  serve.  ,.,  ^  ^»,  4. 
The  public  has  decided.  It  has  decided  that 
access  to  health  care  Is  a  right  of  all. 

The  Congress  will  provide  a  national  health 
Insurance  plan.  Only  the  administration  can 
make  It  work.  Unfortunately,  the  present 
structure  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  already  charged  two 
strikes  against  the  success  of  a  national 
health  plan.  The  department  today  does  not 
have  the  wherewithal!  to  tie  together  the 
Federal  effort  In  financing  health  care  and 
changing  Its  delivery  that  national  health 
Insurance  wUl  require. 

Without  a  Department  of  Health  and  a 
chief  health  spokesman  who  can  tie  these 
two  now  disparate  elements  together  and 
represent  health  before  the  Congress,  the 
White  House  and  the  American  people  with- 
out compromising  those  needs  with  the  de- 
mands of  education  and  welfare,  a  national 
health  insurance  plan,  no  matter  how  well 
thought  out  wUl  be  less  than  successful. 

Rep  Paul  Rogers,  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommittee  In 
the  House,  has  introduced  a  Department  of 
Health  bill  and  I  have  Joined  him.  It  Is  being 
co-sponsored  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Rlbl- 
cofl  In  the  Senate.  Next  year  It  should  re- 
ceive the  highest  priority  among  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  concerned  with  health. 
I  shall  give  It  my  strongest  support. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings 
last  fall  convinced  us  that  It  wUl  take  days, 
weeks  and  months  of  concentration  to  arrive 
at  what  wlU  be  at  best  a  compromise  na- 
tional health  Insurance  blU— one  that  vrtU 
pick  up  elements  from  many  of  the  propos- 
als before  our  committee. 
If  It  won't  be  perfect.  It  wUl  be  sound. 
We  all  hope  that  It  wUl  represent  the  best 
thinking  of  the  Congress,  and  the  consumer 
and  health  professional  groups  who  work  on 
It. 

It  WlU  be  a  plan  which  cannot  be  graven 
In  stone  but  will  more  than  likely  have  to  be 
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encased  In  a  looseleaf  notebook.  It  wlU  be  a 
first-generation  health  plan  that,  like  a  com- 
puter, wUl  be  subject  to  continuous  rede- 
sign as  expanding  technology  and  changing 
social  policy  dictate. 

Today  I  don't  want  to  bore  you  with  a  tedi- 
ous account  of  the  major  bills  before  the 
committee.  Their  names  and  sources  really 
don't  mean  much  at  this  stage.  Rather,  I 
would  like  to  take  the  time  I  have  remaining 
to  go  over  some  of  the  major  elements  which 
I  believe  will  be  In  the  health  plan  we  de- 
velop. 

First,  as  to  the  financing,  I  don't  believe 
we  WlU  go  as  far  as  the  Health  Security  Act 
proposes  and  recommend  a  public  takeover 
of  health  care  financing. 

Our  nation  has  had  some  sad  experiences 
when  the  public  sector  has  tried  to  go  It  alone 
In  such  areas  as  hovislng  and  the  environ- 
ment. After  this  week's  hearings  on  debt  and 
deficit  the  fact  is  plain,  we  cannot  afford  It 
this  year. 

Going  the  public  route  we  immediately 
lose  the  financial  support  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, and  then  we  run  out  of  dollars — fast. 
So  I  believe  we  must  maintain  some  plu- 
rality in  national  health  Insurance  financing, 
and  beware  of  putting -all  the  bucks  In  one 
bureaucratic  basket. 

I  believe  It  Is  possible  for  society  to  guar- 
antee to  its  members  that  costs  wlU  not  be 
a  barrier  to  care,  without  having  to  nation- 
alize the  financing  mechanisms.  It  will  be 
possible,  also,  in  my  opinion,  to  buUd  in 
standards  of  control  to  ensure  that  these 
doUars— although  they  remain  in  private 
channels — do  not  pay  for  unnecessary  or  low 
quality  services. 

The  Government  would  provide  financing 
only  for  special  groups  who  cannot  compete 
for  health  Insurance  on  the  outside,  or  who 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  pay  for  it. 

As  to  how  comprehensive  the  benefits  will 
be,  or  the  extent  to  which  deductibles  and 
co-insurance  wUl  be  utUlzed,  we  just  don't 
know.  Certainly,  the  plan  would  cover  hos- 
pitalizations, physician  services,  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  care,  home  health  care,  outpatient 
drugs,  and  perhaps  preventive  services  such 
as  physical  examinations. 

But  these  certainly  are  not  the  limits  of 
health  care.  No  one  escapes  dental  problems. 
Mental  ailments  are  affecting  more  and  more 
of  our  citizens,  and  thanks  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  drugs  and  the  existence  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  we  are  able 
to  help  more  and  more  of  them. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  make  every 
effort  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
see  that  dental  and  mental  health  care  get 
some  coverage.  How  much  I  cannot  say  at 
this  point.  Certainly  In  this  first  bill  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  cover  everything.  But 
1  am  going  to  make  it  my  business  to  see 
that  we  at  least  make  a  start. 

Now.  to  look  at  the  major  elements  of  the 
plan. 

First,  we  will  likely  see  a  new  program  of 
health  care  for  the  poor  to  replace  the  ailing 
medicaid  program.  Such  a  plan  would  offer 
uniform  benefits  across  the  country,  which 
would  be  at  least  as  comprehensive  as  those 
available  to  persons  in  middle  Income  groups. 
For  the  main  bulk  of  the  workinc  popula- 
tion, the  plan  would  probably  set  forth  a 
basic  set  of  health  benefits  which  every  em- 
ployer must  provide  his  employees. 

This  differs  from  the  Nixon  administration 
plan  which  would  only  require  that  employers 
offer  the  plan  to  their  employees. 

Several  of  us  believe  that  we  may  have  to 
take  extra  steps  to  provide  coverage  to  the 
self-employed  and  perhaps  to  employees  of 
small  businesses  since  these  persons  may  not 
be  able  to  afford  the  full  cost  of  health  in- 
surance as  the  larger  employers  can.  How  to 
do  this  we  just  don't  know. 

For  people  who  are  between  Jobs.  Mr.  Mills 
has  suggested  we  borrow  on  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  approach,  so  that  health 
insurance  would  not  lapse. 
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Again  this  presents  problems  of  admiuis- 
trailon  which  we  have  not  yet  resolved. 

All  these  groups— the  poor,  the  employed, 
the  self-employed,  and  the  employees  of  small 
businesses — need  coverage  of  catastrophic 
health  care  costs.  And  catastrophic  costs  will 
be  covered  In  a  national  health  insurance 
plan.  Whether  they  wUi  be  borne  through 
Federal  funds  for  all,  through  employer- 
employee  premiums  as  will  be  the  case  lor 
regular  insurance,  we  have  not  agreed. 

One  thing  we  are  certain  of  is  that  pass- 
lug  a  catastrophic  health  insurance  plan  by 
itself,  as  has  been  proposed  in  the  Senate 
as  part  of  the  social  security  amendments, 
would  be  a  mistake.  Yes.  it  would  pay  some 
big  health  care  blUs.  But  It  would  further 
fractionate  our  already  disjointed  health  In- 
surance system. 

I  don't  believe  the  social  security  amend- 
ments now  pending  should  become  the  vehi- 
cle for  a  patchwork  national  health  Insurance 
plan.  But  they  can  fill  in  some  glaring  inequi- 
ties in  health  coverage. 

First,  as  the  House  voted,  the  amendments 
would  make  disabled  persons  eligible  for 
medicare  benefits.  This  is  an  important  group 
to  reach  because  their  health  costs  are  higher 
than  the  average  for  persons  under  65,  and 
even  If  they  can  afford  It,  they  often  have 
trouble  securing  outside  health  coverage. 

A  second  change  In  the  social  security 
amendments  which  should  be  of  great  satis- 
faction to  physical  therapists  Is  the  change 
in  the  extended  care  facUity  benefit  which 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  tentative- 
ly adopted.  It  Is  aimed  at  solving  one  of  the 
problems  many  of  you  face  every  day— the 
dUemma  of  the  elderly  person  in  an  ECF 
who  needs  rehabUitation  services,  but  who 
does  not  require  daUy  skUled  nursing  care. 
Under  present  medicare  regulations,  his  ECF 
biU  won't  be  covered.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  changed  that  so  he  will  be 
covered  If  he  needs  daily  skilled  nursing  care 
and/or  rehabilitation  services,  wlilch  are  not 
avaUable  on  an  outpatient  basis.  This  is  one 
amendment  which  I  believe  the  House  should 
accept  if  the  bUl  ever  gets  through  the  Sen- 
ate this  year. 

Although  the  social  security  amendments 
contam   some   regxilatory    features,    no   one 
can  say  at  this  point  how  far  national  health 
insurance  can.  or  shoiUd  go  toward  Infiuenc- 
Ing  the  quality  of  care  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  Is  delivered.  Most  cerUinly,  the  plan 
will  offer  a  dual  choice  to  the  consumer.  That 
Is  he  can  If  he  wishes,  elect  to  receive  his 
health  care  on  a  prepaid  basis  from  health 
maintenance  organizations.  These  are  essen- 
tially pre-paid  group  medical  practices  like 
the  Kaiser  permanente  plan  of  California. 
Oregon  and  Hawaii,  although  the  HMO  con- 
cept is  flexible  enough  to  aUow  medical  foun- 
dations to  qualify  as  HMOs  right  now,  other 
committees   in   the   Congress   are   wresUlng 
with  the  definition  of  an  HMO,  and  the  serv- 
ices  It  must  offer  in  order  to  qualify   for 
Federal  development' funds.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  HMO's  over  the  next  several  years  wUl 
develop  more  fully  as  an  alternative  sourct 
of  health  care  for  many  millions  of  people 
But   when   we   start   Federal   funding   ol 
HMO's  we  can't  avoid  the  responsibility  of 
setting  reasonable  standards  for  their  open- 
tlon.  And  now  Is  the  time  to  begin— at  the 
beginning   of    the   movement — rather    than 
later   when  too  many   habits   and  customs 
have  crept  Into  the  field. 

With  new  systems  of  health  care  such  as 
HMO's  coming  on  the  scene,  other  problems 
are  going  to  arise.  Take  licensure  laws.  Al- 
ready, pressure  Is  building  to  relax  state 
licensure  laws  and  allow  hospitals  and  other 
health  care  faculties  of  proven  quality  to 
use  health  workers  with  greater  flexibility. 

Thus  we  are  confronted  with  sticky  ques- 
tions of  whether  or  not  to  go  to  Federal 
licensure  of  health  professions.  aUowlng 
fiexiblllty  for  such  things  as  professional 
qualification  through  proficiency  testing. 
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I  personally  tend  towaxd  relying  on  the 
states  to  handle  licensure  and  licensure  prob- 
lems, since  they  are  clearly  proximate  to  local 
situations.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  don't 
want  to  open  the  door  too  wide  and  allow 
wrongs  to  creep  In.  I  need  not  to  tell  you  the 
degree  of  pressure  at  all  levels  of  government 
that  chiropractors  and  other  groups  are  ex- 
erting in  an  effort  to  gain  entrance  to  Federal 
health  care  programs. 

No,  we  don't  want  to  put  strictures  around 
the  professional,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  and  we  will  be  more  specific  about 
what  constitutes  good  patient  care. 

Another  element  of  federal  control  cen- 
ters on  the  costs  of  care.  You  know  the  fig- 
ures as  well  as  I  do — hospital  costs  rising  at 
better  than  14  percent  a  year,  physician 
services  running  between  seven  and  eight 
percent.  Certainly,  costs  have  to  be  con- 
tained. 

I  believe  that  better  planning  and  regula- 
tion on  a  local  level  to  avoid  duplication  of 
facilities  and  services  Is  part  of  the  answer. 

I  believe  that  adequate  professional  peer 
review  of  the  utilization  of  health  facilities 
such  as  hospitals  Is  part  of  the  answer.  But 
let  me  Insert  here,  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  physicians  should  be  the  sole  Judge. 
When  the  service  being  evaluated  Involves 
physical  therapy,  then  therapists  must  be 
part  of  the  review  team. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  a 
national  health  plan  emphasizing  outpa- 
tient care  rather  than  hospitalization,  one 
that  stresses  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
rather  than  paying  for  acute  episodic  Illness, 
will  In  the  long  run  go  far  toward  contain- 
ing rising  health  care  costs. 

Now  there  Is  one  area  of  control  over  which 
the  Federal  Qovernment  must  tread  lightly 
If  at  all.  And  that  Is  saying  how  much  a 
health  professional  Is  entitled  to  be  compen- 
sated for  his  services. 

I  understand  that  your  association  has 
been  waging  a  small  scale  war  with  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  over  a  plan  to 
change  the  way  medicare  pays  for  therapy 
services  rendered  by  a  self-employed  thera- 
pUt.  Aa  I  understand  It,  the  medicare  people 
want  to  count  as  a  reasonable  charge,  no 
more  than  what  a  salaried  therapist  In  the 
same  locale  Is  paid  for  an  hour  of  his  or  her 
time. 

Certainly  I  am  not  In  favor  of  allowing 
health  professionals  to  charge  all  the  traffic 
win  bear.  They  must  show  restraint  by  not 
talcing  advantage  of  their  right  to  operate  on 
a  fee  for  service  basis.  But  by  the  same  token, 
this  Federal  dickering  around  with  the  basic 
economic  framework  of  a  profession,  be  It 
physical  therapy  or  any  other.  Is  a  danger- 
ous precedent  for  any  bureaucracy  to  set — 
that  Is,  If  we  are  going  to  maintain  some 
element  of  free  enterprise  In  our  health  care 
system. 

The  basic  Issue  here  U  that  such  a  method 
of  reimbursement  does  not  relate  Income  to 
effort,  earnings  to  productivity.  It  Ignores  the 
fact  that  self-employment  Is  the  type  of 
working  environment  In  which  the  therapists 
Involved  have  chosen  to  practice. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  best  way  to  get 
people  to  work  Is  to  reward  them  for  that 
work.  We  simply  can't  have  one  bureaucrat 
sitting  In  Waahlngton — or  Baltimore  In  this 
case — telling  people  out  In  the  50  States  what 
he  thinks  their  services  are  worth. 

In  a  day  In  which  demand  for  health  care 
Ls  outstripping  the  supply  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  do  anythuig  which  will  com- 
promise productivity.  But  If  we  are  going  to 
do  it  for  one.  we  should  do  It  for  all.  And  If 
that  Is  the  case,  then  let  us  start  with  the 
physical. 

By  now,  I  hope  you  have  some  Idea  of  the 
enormous  problems  which  the  Congress  must 
attempt  to  solve  before  It  can  report  out  a 
realistic  national  health  Insurance  system, 
one  that  can  be  acceptable  to  providers  as 
well  as  meet  the  public  demand  for  adequate 
health  care. 
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The  one  fact  that  makes  creation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  health  Insurance  for  all  different  from 
designing  a  major  defense  weapons  system. 
Is  that  we  are  dealing  with  people  here  and 
not  shnply  mechanisms. 

People  have  their  own  viewpoints,  their 
own  perspective  on  what  needs  to  be  done 
and  how  to  do  It.  They  have  beliefs,  tradi- 
tions, lifestyles,  all  of  which  cannot  be  up- 
rooted by  a  piece  of  legislation  ramrodded 
through  Congress — at  least  not  In  this 
country. 

Therefore,  the  days  ahead  are  going  to  be 
difficult  ones  as  we  try  to  work  out  these 
problems  together.  The  Congress  Is  involved 
because  the  public  Is  demanding  It.  But  we  re 
laymen,  we  know  even  less  about  packaging 
and  delivering  and  paying  for  health  care 
than  you  do. 

During  the  coming  months  we  will  be  turn- 
ing to  the  experts  for  help  and  advice.  You 
have  served  us  well  In  this  regard  In  the  past. 
Your  statement  on  health  care  priorities  in- 
dicate your  willingness  to  work  with  us  In 
the  future. 

And  so  I  ask  you,  plead  with  you.  after  you 
return  home,  as  you  mix  with  your  colleagues 
and  other  health  professionals  In  your  com- 
munities— be  Innovative,  progressive,  will- 
ing not  only  to  accept  change  but  willing  to 
Influence  it. 

I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  there  will 
be  a  change  In  the  way  health  care  Is  de- 
livered and  paid  for.  And  these  changes  will 
be  coming  soon,  within  a  year  or  so.  As  a  leg- 
islator I  believe  we  have  reached  the  stage 
of  debate  where  the  Congress  can  come  to 
grips  with  the  Issues  sufficiently  to  develop 
a  health  plan. 

And  I  believe  that  the  upcoming  93rd  Con- 
gress— the  one  which  will  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  birthday  of  our  Nation— will 
also  be  the  Congress  to  forge  the  Nation's 
first  comprehensive  national  health  plan 
guaranteeing  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  through  health. 

What  a  unique  birthday  present  that  will 
be — born  through  work  and  sacrifice  of  many 
Americans  for  all  America. 


August  7,  1972 


FEDERAL  HELP  FOR  CITIZENS' 
GROUPS 


Augtist  7,  1972 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF   MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  the  sweat  and  toil  of  prior  generations, 
this  country  has  enjoyed  unequaled  prog- 
ress. We  owe  to  our  senior  citizens  an 
assurance  of  a  continued  life  of  dignity 
and  should  utilize  their  ever  offered  ex- 
perience and  abilities. 

Support  and  enactment  of  legislation 
as  listed  here  should  be  our  continued 
goal: 

Senior  Citizens 

H.R.  1  Ties  Social  Security  benefits  to 
cost-of-Uvlng  Increases. 

H.R.  5861  Provides  a  full  exemption  for 
those  65  and  older  from  Social  Security  pay- 
ments. 

H.R.  12308  Establishes  a  National  Institute 
on  Aging. 

H.R.  12325  Provides  homemaking  and  con- 
sumer education  assistance  for  the  elderly. 

H.R.  13128  Updates  pensions  for  World 
War  I  veterans  and  widows. 

H.R.  14977  Provides  for  voluntary  employ- 
ment programs  for  older  persons. 

H.  Res.  124  Establishes  a  Select  Committee 
on  the  Aging  to  study  problems  and 
needs  of  the  elderly. 

S.  1163  Provides  Increases  In  the  field  of 
nutrition,  education,  and  low-cost  meals  for 
the  aged. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  4,  1972 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  inci- 
dents of  crime  have  increasingly  marred 
the  daily  Uves  of  all  Americans.  Effec- 
tive measures  to  forestall  the  rate  of 
crime  must  be  given  the  fullest  attention 
of  Congress.  One  successful  method  has 
been  the  formation  of  citizen  groups  to 
patrol  their  own  communities. 

I  have  recently  received  a  petition  from 
New  York  City  residents  supporting 
H.R.  12262,  the  Citizen  Anticrime  Patrol 
Assistance  Act  which  I  originated  and 
have  introduced  in  the  House.  This  legis- 
lation would  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  citizens'  self-help  organizations  for 
their  efforts  to  curb  crime  and  restore 
peace  to  neighborhoods.  Such  assistance 
could  be  used  for  the  formation  of  crime 
watch  patrols  and  the  coordination  of 
escort  services  to  help  residents  reach 
their  homes  safety.  The  assistance  under 
this  bill  is  not  intended  to  fight  crime 
through  the  use  of  guns  and  strong-arm 
methods.  Instead,  it  would  deter  the  oc- 
currences of  crime  by  the  interested  pres- 
ence of  organized  residents.  I  have  pre- 
viously provided  a  detailed  description  of 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Citi- 
zen Anticrime  Patrol  Assistance  Act  on 
December  13. 1972  at  pages  H12391-12392 
of  the  Record. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  submit 
for  the  Record  the  following  petition 
signed  by  65  residents  of  the  23d  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  as  an  indication  of 
popular  support  for  legislation  of  this 
kind. 

The  petition  follows: 

Bronx.  N.Y.,  March  7,  1972. 
Mr.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 
Congressman  23d  District, 
Bronx.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  the  citizens  of  the  Bronx  and 
other  Boroughs  heartedly  endorse  your  pro- 
posal to  enact  legislation  to  obtain  "Federal 
Funds"  to  finance  a  "safe  street"  program 
whereby,  citizens  could  have  street  protec- 
tion and  escort  services  In  hallways  and 
stairs.  EspeciaUy  senior  citizens  who  are 
afraid  to  go  out  evenings  to  churches  etc., 
and  especially  In  high  crime  areas  we  are, 
also  opposed  to  funds  being  used  for  guns  or 
any  form  of  weapons  or  transportation. 

Please  accept  the  following  signatures  to 
back-up  our  sentiments: 

Signed  by  65  New  York  Residents. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Allen,  Carolyn  Allen,  Geneva 
Walker,  Rosetta  Grover,  V.  M.  Fred  Allbrit- 
ton,  David  Tuckey,  Jesse  Tuckey,  Dorothy 
Gray,  Katie  Williams,  WllUam  Kltt. 

Venus  Price,  Wayne  Neals,  Paul  Neal,  Mrs. 
Charlie  Mae  Luckey,  Mrs.  Audrey  Williams, 
Annie  Siatee,  Edith  Wlngate,  Ethelise  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.  Kupert  F.  Bowman,  Samuel  Scott. 

Mrs.  Louise  Kitt,  Chirlie  Hassel,  Kattle 
Williams,  Barbara  Siatee,  LlUle  Greene, 
Donald  Smith.  Wally  Slater,  Laurene  Gruleb, 
Jasper  Williams,  Essie  Bowman, 

Mrs.  Brenda  Furjiye,  Mr.  Buster  Lee 
Funnye,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Sussman,  Sonnle 
Wlsle,  Mrs.  F.  Glastern,  Julius  Glastern,  M. 
K.  Kronlss,  Hyacinth  A.  Davis,  M.D.,  Carmen 
Ortiz,  William  Smith. 

Carrie  Bradley,  R.  Hedman,  A.  W.  Madden, 
C.  Llpschltz,  Joanne  Goluck,  Ana  Rodriguez. 


S.  Golafede,  S.  Bernstein,  J.  Plnan,  Mrs.  Cera 
Northern, 

Barnet  Shafron,  Julie  Kaplan,  M.  Syloette, 
Josephine  Syloette,  Brenda  Robinson,  Juan 
Rivera,  Millie  Santos,  Goofy  Velez,  A.  Arfln, 
V.  Brathwaite, 

R.  Arum,  Chris  Fargo,  Juan  Ruiz,  Ruben 
Stewart.  Seymour  Clark,  Mr.  Morris,  Luis 
Magdanela,  J.  Toben,  M.  Schneider, 

John  Argot,  W.  Glazer,  A.  Homstein,  B. 
Glazer,  Henri  and  Gladys  Vllarle,  John 
Henry  Snow,  Tassas  Deellhos,  W.  Samborg. 


FDA  BAN  OP  DES  TARDY  AND 
INADEQUATE 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 


Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration announced  that  it  has  taken  ac- 
tion to  ban  the  use  of  diethylstilbestrol— 
DES — as  a  growth  stimulant  in  animal 
feeds.  In  explaining  the  basis  for  this 
action.  FDA  Commissioner  Charles  C. 
Edwards  said  that  new  scientific  data 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture — USDA  casts  serious  doubt 
on  FDA's  ability  to  set  rules  for  the  use 
of  DES  in  animal  feed  that  will  assure 
against  residues  remaining  in  animal 
livers.  Thus,  the  United  States  has  now 
taken  steps  to  join  21  other  countries  in 
banning  the  use  of  this  cancer-promoting 
drug  in  the  production  of  meat. 

I  am  pleased  that  FDA  has  finally 
faced  up  to  its  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing the  law.  but  this  action  is  long  over- 
due. It  was  required  many  months  ago* 
when  it  became  clearly  evident  that  the 
use  of  DES  in  livestock  feeding  could 
not  be  controlled. 

Although  FDA  has  finally  halted  the 
manufacture  of  DES  for  feedhig  pur- 
poses, I  find  it  indefensible  that  Com- 
missioner Edwards  is  permitting  the  con- 
tinued shipment  and  use  of  feed  mixes 
containing  DES  until  January  1.  1973.  If 
the  law  requires  FDA  "to  discontinue 
approval  for  use  of  the  chemical  in  ani- 
mal feed,"  as  Commissioner  Edwards 
stated  in  his  news  release,  I  do  not  know 
the  source  of  his  legal  authority  for  sanc- 
tioning the  continued  interstate  ship- 
ment of  DES  mixes.  Both  the  wisdom  and 
the  legality  of  permitting  a  5-month 
phaseout  period  for  a  product  which 
can  no  longer  be  legally  manufactured 
must  be  seriously  questioned.  There  is 
no  justification,  in  my  opinion,  for  ex- 
posing the  public  another  5  months  to 
a  drug  which  is  known  to  be  a  potent 
cancer-promoting  substance  and  which 
FDA  now  acknowledges  cannot  be  kept 
cut  of  the  liver  we  eat. 

The  Commissioner's  statement  that 
DES  has  been  used  in  the  feed  of  cattle 
and  sheep  for  nearly  two  decades  "with- 
out a  single  known  Instance  of  human 
harm"  is  not  very  reassuring.  As  the 
Commissioner  surely  knows,  it  Is  virtually 
impossible  to  prove  in  this  time  period 
that  small  amounts  of  any  carcinogen, 
no  matter  how  potent,  have  harmed 
humans,  because  cancers  in  man  may  not 
become  apparent  until  decades  after  the 
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exposure  has  taken  place.  Moreover 
there  is  no  available  scientific  method 
for  demonstrating  that  a  very  widely 
used  carcinogen,  such  as  DES  in  livestock 
feed,  is  or  is  not  the  causative  agent  for 
any  form  of  cancer  which  develops  in 
man. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  DES.  which 
has  long  been  known  to  cause  cancer  in 
numerous  species  of  experimental  ani- 
mals, was  associated  for  the  first  time 
last  year  with  human  cancer.  Medical 
scientists  found  that  a  very  rare  type  of 
vaginal  cancer  had  developed  in  a  large 
number  of  young  women  whose  mothers 
had  been  given  DES  during  pregnancy  to 
prevent  miscarriage.  Fortunately,  the 
popularity  of  this  medical  treatment 
waned  by  the  late  1950's,  and  it  has  been 
used  by  physicians  much  less  frequently 
in  recent  years. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  lead- 
ing experts  in  the  causation  of  cancer 
agree  that  exposure  to  low  levels  of  any 
carcinogen  should  not  be  permitted  if 
the  carcinogen  is  avoidable,  since  no  one 
can  say  how  much  of  a  carcinogen  or 
how  long  an  exposure  to  it  will  produce 
C3.ric6r 

Until  we  know  why  more  of  us  each 
year  are  falling  prey  to  this  dread  dis- 
ease, I  believe  we  must  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  eliminate  controllable  car- 
cinogens from  our  food  supply  and  from 
the  environment  generally.  This  is  the 
position  taken  by  an  ad  hoc  committee 
on  environmental  carcinogens  which  re- 
ported to  the  Surgeon  General  in  1970. 
This  same  position  has  been  endorsed 
by  officials  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  National  Institute  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Sciences  and  by 
»  other  qualified  experts  whom  I  have 
questioned.  Only  FDA  seems  to  be  out 
of  step  in  this  matter. 

In  his  news  release  announcing  the 
DES  ban,  the  FDA  Commissioner  stressed 
that  the  new  scientific  evidence  just  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture shows  DES  is  not  entirely  eliminated 
from  cattle  within  the  7-day  with- 
drawal period  required  by  FDA's  tighter 
controls  which  became  effective  late  last 
year.  Prior  to  that  time,  FDA  required 
only  a  48-hour  withdrawal  period. 

FDA  officials  have  repeatedly  assured 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, which  I  chair,  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  48-hour  and  the  7-day 
withdrawal  periods.  Now  we  are  told 
there  is  new  evidence  which  contradicts 
the  data  upon  which  FDA  has  reUed.  The 
subcommittee  hearing  record,  however, 
reveals  that  FDA  has  never  had  accepta- 
ble scientific  evidence  establishing  the 
adequacy  of  either  the  48-hour  or  the  7- 
day  withdrawal  period  for  preventing 
DES  residues.  It  is  significant.  I  think, 
that  three  scientists  In  FDA's  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  a  well  known  biometrician  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  have  held 
that  the  study  which  FDA  relied  upon  in 
approving  these  withdrawal  periods  does 
not  support  the  conclusion  that  DES  is 
completely  eliminated  from  cattle  In  7 

days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intwid  to  follow  closely 
the  effect  of  the  Commission's  decision 
to  exempt  DES  Implants  from  the  ban. 
The  Commissioner  stated  that: 
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USDA  has  never  detected  a  residue  when 
Implants  were  used  as  the  sole  source  of  DES. 

This  statement  is  not  only  mislead- 
ing but  untrue. 

The  subcommittee  hearing  record  of 
March  18,  1971,  shows  that  in  June  1970 
a  USDA  inspector  assigned  to  a  slaughter 
house  observed  an  ear  implant  in  one 
animal  and.  because  of  this  observation, 
sampled  its  liver.  The  very  high  amount 
of  60  parts  per  billion  of  DES  was  found 
in  this  sample.  The  documents  relating 
to  this  incident  establish  that  the  with- 
drawal directions  for  the  implant  had 
been  followed.  DES  residues  have  also 
been  found  in  at  least  one  other  instance 
where  implants  have  been  used.  Further- 
more, I  have  been  Informed  by  USDA 
that  implants  are  not  included  in  the  De- 
partment's regular  sampling  program  for 
DES  residues.  It  Is  not  at  all  surprising. 
therefore,  that  residues  are  not  being  de- 
tected when  USDA  is  not  looking  for 
them.  How  many  residues  will  be  found 
when  USDA  institutes  a  sampling  pro- 
gram for  the  meat  from  animals  receiv- 
ing DES  implants  remains  to  be  seen.  It 
is  my  intention  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  such  a  sampling 
program  as  quickly  as  possible. 


A  FRESH  LOOK  AT  RADIO  LIBERTY 
AND  RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 
Mr.    ROSENTHAL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
voted  today  to  approve  the  Interim  ex- 
tension of  financing  for  Radio  Liberty 
and  Radio  Free  Europe.  I  did  this  with 
some  serious  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  continued  official  American  sup- 
port for  these  stations  which  broadcast 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  the  other 
eastern  European  countries,  respectively. 
This  reservation  stems  from  the  earlier 
clandestine    American    involvement    in 
supporting  these  broadcasts,  through  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  With  the 
exposure  of  that  support,  which  was  done 
without     congressional     authorization, 
must  come  a  new  status  for  these  sta- 
tions Radio  Uberty  and  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope should  either  continue  to  receive 
official  American  support  under  appro- 
priate   fiscal    and    policy    controls— in 
which  case  they  probably  should  be  in- 
corporated into  Voice  of  America  pro- 
graming—or they  should  be  fully  inde- 
pendent of  official  support  and  control. 
Giving   public   support   without   public 
controls  is  wrong;  duplicating  Voice  of 
America    broadcasting    through    Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  is  waste- 
ful; and  trying  to  maintain  the  fiction 
that  we  can  officially  f  imd  private  attacks 
on  other  governments  while  trying  to 
Improve   relations   with   those   govern- 
ments Is  foolish. 

I  support  this  interim  program  with 
the  understanding  that  the  study  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
which  we  authorize  with  that  support 
will  yield  a  prompt  solution  to  the  pres- 
ent anomalous  status  of  these  stations. 
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MOST   FAVOR    SUBURBAN 
LOW-INCOME    HOUSING 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1972 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
spected "Minnesota  Poll,"  as  reported  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  of  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 1.  has  queried  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
metropolitan  area  residents  about  the  de- 
sirability of  building  low -Income  hous- 
ing in  the  suburbs. 

The  results  are  interesting  and  prob- 
ably different  from  what  most  people 
would  expect.  Suburban  residents 
thought  that  low-income  housing  shotild 
be  built  in  the  suburbs,  and  a  majority  of 
those  suburban  residents  thought  It 
would  be  good  to  have  low-income  hous- 
ing in  their  own  communities.  The  Min- 
neapolis Star  article  follows: 

Most  Favob  Spbtjiban  Low-Income 
Housing 

Three  of  four  metrop)Olltan  area  residents 
questioned  by  The  Star's  Metro-Poll  say  Twin 
Cities  area  suburbs  should  do  more  to  meet 
local  needs  for  low-lnconae  housing. 

More  than  half  the  people  polled— both 
city  dwellers  and  suburbanites — would  ap- 
prove of  having  more  low-Income  housing  In 
their  own  communities. 

Two  of  three  say  there  Is  a  definite  need 
for  more  low-Income  public  housing  for  the 
poor  and  the  elderly. 

While  most  subsidized  housing  for  the 
poor  and  elderly  is  now  concentrated  in  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul,  the  aruburban  resi- 
dents surveyed  are  only  slightly  less  Inclined 
than  are  the  city  residents  to  think  the  sub- 
urbs have  an  obligation  to  provide  a  greater 
share  of  such  housing. 

When  Metro-Poll  asked  two  years  ago  about 
the  suburbs'  role  In  providing  low-lnoome 
housing,  the  results  were  similar. 

In  the  Interim,  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil, which  reviews  municipal  applications  for 
federal  funds,  has  given  higher  priority  to 
fund  requests  from  suburbs  which  demon- 
strate support  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  in  their  own  communities. 

WhUe  some  local  officials  have  objected  to 
that  policy,  Metro-Poll's  findings  suggest 
most  residents  are  not  opposed  to  suburban 
low-Income  housing  in  principle. 

General  endorsement  of  the  principle  Is 
not  without  qualifications: 

"Some  of  the  stuff  they  put  up  under  the 
guise  of  low-income  housing  Is  too  expensive 
and  of  too  poor  quality,"  commented  a  27- 
year-old  Richfield  woman. 

Another  Richfield  resident  favored  low- 
Income  housing  m  his  community  but  felt 
"the  voters  In  each  suburb  should  have  a 
referendum." 

Several  who  see  the  need  for  more  such 
housing  added  that  they  don't  want  more 
high -rises.  Others  pointed  to  the  need  for 
better  mass  transit  If  the  suburbs  are  to 
help  fill  the  low-Income  hoxislng  gap. 

Six  hundred  voting-age  residents,  repre- 
senting a  balanced  cross  section  of  the  5- 
county  metropolitan  area  population,  gave 
their  opinions  on  this  subject  last  June. 

In  answer  to  the  Introductory  question.  69 
percent  said  they  considered  It  "desirable  to 
have  families  with  a  variety  of  Income  levels 
living  m  the  same  community"  while  26 
percent  felt  It  Is  "better  for  a  community  to 
have  mainly  one  Income  level."  The  re- 
mainder were  undecided. 

Again,  69  percent  said  "there  Is  a  need 
for  more  low-Income  public  housing  for  the 
poor  and  elderly  in  the  Twin  Cities  area." 

The  next  question: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Most  subsidized  low-income  housing  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area  is  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.  Do  you  think  Twin  Cities  suburbs 
should  or  should  not  build  low-Income 
housing?" 

|ln  percent] 
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U.S.  citizens  as  tax  escape  artists,  the  con- 
fidence of  taxpayers  in  the  system  will  begin 
to  wane.  The  burden  of  proof  Is  now  on  Con- 
gress to  show  that  political  expediency  is 
playing  no  part  In  "tax  reform". 


Should 

Should 
not 

No  or 
other 

views 

All  respondents 

75 

19 

6 

Minneapolis  .  

St.  Paul 

82 
78 
65 
75 
73 

14 
15 
27 
22 
20 

4 

7 

Hennepin  suburbs... 

Other  suburbs 

All  respondents  (June 

Y970y.". 

8 
3 
7 

"Do  you  think  It  would  or  would  not  be 
good  to  have  more  low-income  housing  in 
your  commiinlty?" 

|ln  percent) 


Should 

Should 
not 

No  or 
other 
views 

All  respondents..  . 

56 

39 

5 

57 
59 
56 

52 
60 

36 
37 
39 
43 
33 

7 

St.  Paul 

Hennepin  suburbs... 

Other  suburbs 

All  respondents  (June 

1970)'.' 

4 
5 
5 

7 

On  ail  of  the  questions  asked,  respondents 
with  an  annual  family  Income  of  less  than 
$5,000  were  the  most  In  favor  of  more  low 
cost  bousing. 


EDITORIAL  ON  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Calumet  Index,  which  is  well  known  for 
its  sharp  editorial  commentaries,  carried 
a  very  logical  editorial  commentary  on 
the  subject  of  tax  reform.  The  article 
certainly  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  insert  it 
into  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  Burden  of  Proof 

Advocates  of  "tax  reform"  apparently  work 
from  the  assumption  that  most  taxpayers  en- 
joy special  privileges  afforded  by  "tax  loop- 
holes". Their  Idea  of  tax  reform  Is  to  place 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  taxpayer  to  show 
that  he  Is  not  escaping  his  share  of  taxes. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  theory  behind  the  tax 
review-tax  reform  bill  now  In  Congress  which 
would  repeal  over  a  three-year  period  some 
54  provisions  of  the  tax  code — Including  such 
provisions  as  percentage  depletion,  deducti- 
bility of  taxes  paid  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment, the  capital  gains  tax  and  Investment 
credit.  Reportedly,  key  Congressmen  oppose 
this  sweeping  so-called  "reform".  One  Con- 
gressman has  called  It  "preposterous". 

The  principle  of  putting  the  taxpayer  on 
the  defensive  as  proposed  In  the  tax  review- 
tax  reform  bill  was  pointedly  criticized  by 
one  observer  who  suggested  that,  "Instead  of 
having  all  exemptions  expire,  why  not  have 
all  taxes  expire  In  a  3-year  schedule?  And 
then  add  back  only  those  that  are  needed  and 
absolutely  Justified.  That  would  put  the  bur- 
den of  proof  where  It  belongs  Instead  of  on 
the  poor  overburdened  taxpayer  .  .  ."  Much 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  system  works 
because  taxpayers  "voluntarily"  support  It. 
The  moment  that  lawmakers  begin  treating 


PROFESSOR  AT  ROSWELL  PARK  TO 
RECEIVE  POLISH  HONORS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

of   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  is  the  oldest  and 
one  of  the  largest  cancer  institutes  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  achieved  an 
outstanding  reputation  in  its  field,  both 
nationally  and  internationally. 

What  makes  an  institute  tick  is  its 
staff,  and  down  through  the  years  Ros- 
well Park  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
a  highly  talented  and  dedicated  staff,  now 
headed  by  Dr.  Gerald  P.  Murphy. 

A  key  professional  at  Roswell  Park  is 
Dr.  Michael  Laskowski,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  en2ymology.  Recipient  of  a 
life  professorship  from  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  Dr.  Laskowski  had  been 
at  Roswell  Park  since  1966. 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  re- 
search work.  Dr.  Laskowski  has  been  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  Zootechnical  Society 
September  19-23  as  the  guest  of  the 
Polish  Academy  of  Sciences. 

At  the  request  of  the  Polish  Academy, 
which  will  award  him  honorary  member- 
ship, Dr.  Laskowski  will  give  a  lecture  on 
the  subject  "Trypsin  inhibitors  with 
colostrum  of  swine  and  cattle." 

In  connection  with  the  meeting,  the 
Polish  Biochemical  Society  of  Poznan, 
Poland,  also  will  bestow  an  honorary 
membership  on  Dr.  Laskowski. 

Last  spring.  Dr.  Laskowski  was  selected 
for  honors  by  the  Kuratorium,  E.  K.  Frey 
Prize,  in  Munich,  Germany.  He  was 
chosen  for  his  particular  scientific  merits 
in  the  field  of  enzyme-inhibitor  research. 
Before  coming  to  Roswell  Park,  Dr. 
Laskowski  had  a  professorship  at  Mar- 
quette University  School  of  Medicine  and 
was  a  Fulbrlght  American  exchange  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Hearty  congratulations  are  in  order  to 
Dr.  Laskowski  upon  his  new  recognition 
for  his  research  work.  The  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
area,  which  I  represent,  is  proud  of  the 
outstanding  medical  and  scientific  con- 
tributions of  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute and  its  staff,  with  special  pride  at 
this  time  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Laskowski. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LACK  OF  ENFORCEMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
LAW  91-540 


HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7.  1972 

Mr  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  former 
chairman  of  the  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing statements  concerning  the  lack  of 
enforcement  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiu-e  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
91-540.  The  law  originated  in  this  sub- 
committee when  I  was  its  chairman  and 
I  personally  know  the  intent  of  Congress 
was  that  effective  regulations  be  expedi- 
tiously Issued  and  enforced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  statements  follow: 

The  American  Horse  Protection  Associa- 
tion was  founded  expreesly  to  stop  the  bruUl 
training  methods  Infilcted  on  the  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse  In  exhibition.  Although  our 
Association's  work  has  expanded  widely  to 
combat  other  abuses  of  horses,  our  battle  con- 
tinues to  protect  these  gentle,  beautiful  ani- 
mals from  the  constant  torture  and  perma- 
nent crippling  they  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
callous,  imscrupulous  owners  and  trainers. 
The  A.H.P.A.  led  the  struggle  to  pass  Public 
Law  91-540,  which  vsraa  signed  Into  law  De- 
cember 9,  1970  and  makes  Illegal  the  showing 
of  a  sored  horse  In  interstate  commerce.  The 
final  rules  and  regulations  to  administer  this 
law  were  not  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  until  February  1,  1972,  Just  65 
hours  after  NBC-TV's  "Chronolog"  exposed 
the  sub-human  cruelties  of  the  sore  horse 
industry.  Nevertheless,  we  were  naive  enough 
to  believe  that  if  a  strong  effective  law  were 
passed.  It  automatically  would  be  enforced, 
thus  eliminating  a  despicable  practice,  and 
prosecution  of  proven  offenders,  no  matter 
how  wealthy  they  might  be,  would  naturally 
follow. 

With  the  current  walking  horse  season 
more  than  half  over,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions have  not  been  strictly  enforced  and  to 
date,  there  has  not  been  one  case  prosecuted! 
But  there  is  no  dearth  of  sore  walking  horses 
in  the  show  ring. 

Public  Law  91-540  specifically  states:  Sec. 
2(a)  A  horse  shall  be  considered  to  be  sored 
if,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  Its  gait — 

(1)  a  blistering  agent  has  been  applied 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  In- 
ternally or  externally  to  any  of  the  legs, 
ankles,  feet,  or  other  parts  of  the  horse; 

(2)  bums,  cuts,  or  lacerations  have  been 
inflicted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  horse; 

(3)  a  chemical  agent,  or  tacks  or  nails  have 
been  used  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  on  the  horse;  or 

(4)  any  other  cruel  or  Inhumane  method 
or  device  has  been  used  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  on  the  horse,  including, 
but  not  limited  to.  chains  or  boots. 

We  do  not  Interpret  this,  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, to  mean  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  required  to  excuse,  protect  or 
preserve  this  "billion  dollar  Industry",  which 
apparently  cannot  survive  without  the  use 
of  every  torturous  method  of  paln-tralnlng 


the  human  mind  can  Invent.  Instead.  It  Is 
our  understanding  that  the  law  clearly  In- 
tends to  eliminate  the  sored  horse  In  exhibi- 
tion and  to  give  honest  and  humane  owners 
and  trainers  a  fair  chance  to  compete  In  the 
show  ring. 

For  the  last  several  months,  o\u"  Associa- 
tion has  been  bombarded  with  letters  and 
telephone  calls  from  disgruntled,  disap- 
pointed and  often  infuriated  people,  many 
of  whom  are  trainers,  owners  and  experi- 
enced horsemen,  who  have  demanded  to 
know  why  there  appears  to  be  not  only  more 
sored  horses  In  the  show  ring,  but  more 
badly  sored  horses,  now  that  the  law  Is  finally 
In  effect.  In  each  case,  we  have  referred  these 
Inquiries  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
then  we  set  out  to  see  for  ourselves  how  well 
indeed  the  law  vtbs  functioning. 

We  chose  the  "world's  largest  mid-season 
horse  show",  otherwise  known  as  the  21st 
Annual  National  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
Spring  Jubilee.  Inc..  held  In  Columbia,  Ten- 
nessee. June  1.  2.  3,  1972.  Representatives  of 
both  the  American  Horse  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  Deborah  Smith,  D.V.M.  were  pres- 
ent throughout  the  three  night  show  which 
Included  32  classes  and  approximately  600 
horses  from  various  states.  In  our  opinion, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  gruesome  sights  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  Outside  of  the  annual 
so-called  "Celebration",  held  In  Shelbyvllle, 
Tennessee,  we  have  never  seen  a  larger  col- 
lection of  more  cruelly  sored  horses.  Almost 
all  of  the  well-known  owners  and  trainers  In 
the  Industry  were  there  to  compete,  and  true 
to  form,  not  the  best,  but  In  our  opinion, 
the  sorest  horses  won  the  ribbons  every  night. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  veterinarians 
were  In  attendance,  but  they  Inspected  only 
a  few  of  the  winning  horses  In  each  class. 
Only  one  rider.  No.  600,  was  excused  from  the 
ring,  because  his  horse  was  said  to  have  "an 
unnatural  gait",  squatting  very  low  on  the 
rear  legs.  The  rider  was  forced  to  leave  the 
ring,  not  by  U.S.D.A.  inspectors  but  by  the 
show    veterinarian.    The    exhibitor    claimed 
that    the    mare    had    been    examined    and 
"passed"  by  a  U.S.D.A.  Inspector  at  three  pre- 
vious shows  this  season,  and  attributed  the 
horse's  squatting  "way  of  going"  to  the  severe 
beating  with  a  whip. he  had  given  her  that 
morning. 

Although  both  A.H.P.A.  and  H.S.U.S.  repre- 
sentatives were  asked  by  a  U.S.D.A.  lnsi>ector 
to  stay  away  from  the  U.S.D.A.  Inspection 
tent,  one  of  the  most  notorious  sore-horse 
trainers  In  the  business  had  free  and  easy 
access  to  the  Inspection  area  throughout  the 
show.  On  several  occasions  we  watched  riders 
or  grooms  of  horses  about  to  be  inspected, 
wipe  off  the  legs,  including  the  pastern  area, 
after  sometimes  exchanging  the  boots  worn 
by  the  horses  in  the  ring  for  others  to  be 
weighed  by  U.S.D.A.  Inspectors.  We  observed 
horses  being  sored  with  chemical  agents  In 
the  warm-up  ring,  less  than  100  feet  from 
the  inspection  tent,  and  we  saw  others  being 
ridden  with  chains.  None  of  these  horses  were 
disqualified  from  the  show  ring.  In  one  Juve- 
nile riders'  class  (14  years  or  under)  we  were 
appalled  to  see  that  all  but  one  of  the  horses 
were.  In  our  opinion,  severely  sored;  the  one 
"clean"  horse's  rider  was  excused  from  the 
ring  for  a  minor  Infraction  of  the  National 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Commission  rules, 
which  do  not  Include  Federal  rules  and 
regulations. 

On  the  second  and  third  nights  of  this 
"Jubilee",  Dr.  Deborah  Smith  was  allowed 
Into  the  U.S.D.A.  inspection  tent  as  an  ob- 
server. A  part  of  her  report  states  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Almost  every  horse  showed  clinical  signs 
of  having  been  sored  .  .  .  some  horses  could 
barely  walk  at  all  when  they  first  entered  the 
warm-up  ring  ...  We  always  picked  the 
ribbon  winners  as  these  were  the  sorest  .  .  . 
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The  last  class  of  the  show  (No.  32  for  Five 
year  old  and  over— Walking  Stallions  Jubilee 
Championship)  was  competition  (among) 
the  sorest  horses  In  the  show.  The  winner 
had  blood  running  from  lacerations  of  the 
horse's  elbows."  The  winner  was  "Ebony's 
Black  Market",  ridden  by  Wink  Grover 
and  owned  by  Kerkeles  and  Mclver,  Nash- 
ville and  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

After  the  "Jubilee"  ended,  various  specta- 
tors "entertained"  those  remaining  with  an 
extra  attraction,  a  bloody  brawl,  which  was 
said  to  have  started  as  a  resvilt  of  an  argu- 
ment over  who  had  the  better  car,  not  the 
sorest  horse.  A  drunken  fist-fight  seemed  a 
fitting  end  to  a  disgusting  spectacle  where  a 
large  number  of  people  had  taken  such  obvi- 
ous pleasure  for  three  consecutive  nights  in 
watching  and  riding  maimed  and  suffering 
animals,  all  in  the  name  of  "charity".  There 
seems  to  be  no  limits  to  which  a  human  be- 
ing will  not  sink  to  pacify  his  sick  desire  for 
a  blue  ribbon  and  cheap  sUver. 

Both  A.H.P.A.  and  H.S.U.S.  representatives 
have  made  vigorous  protests  to  US.D.A.  of- 
ficials for  their  blatant  lack  of  adequate  en- 
forcement of  PX,.  91-540.  We  have  since  been 
advised  that  cases  have  been  submitted  for 
prosecution.  The  American  Horse  Protection 
Association  looks  forward  to  any  evidence 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultiure  has 
Initiated  their  promised  legal  action.  We 
strongly  believe  that  It  Is  not  only  the  intent 
of  Congress,  but  the  will  of  the  American 
people  that  this  law  be  enforced. 


American  Horse  Protection 

Association.  Inc.. 
Great  Falls,  Va..  July  18. 1972. 
Dr.  Francis  J.  Mulhern, 
AdminUtrator.    Animal    and    Plant    Health 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear   Dr.    Mulhern:    Our   Association    Is 
most  appreciative  of  the  time  you  and  yoxir 
staff   shared   with   us   to  discuss  our  deep 
concern  for  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  the 
Horse    Protection    Act.    However,    we    canie 
away  from  our  recent  meeting  deeply  frus- 
trated and  discouraged.  It  was  apparent  to 
us  that  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  both  hesitant  and  uncertain  of  how  to 
translate  the  strength  of  the  law.  PX.  91- 
540,  Into  effective  action.  This  problem  Is 
further  aggravated  by  a  failure  to  devise  any 
practical  legal   guidelines  to  force  compli- 
ance. In  our  opinion,  present  U.S.D.A.  in- 
spection   methods    give    tacit    consent    to 
soring. 
By  tacit  consent  we  specify  '.he  following: 

(1)  To  our  knowledge  only  horse  sliow 
veterinarians,  not  U.S.D.A.  veterinarians, 
have  ever  used  their  Influence  and  power  to 
keep  sored  horses  out  of  the  show  ring. 

(2)  U.S.D.A.  vetertnanrians  do  not  inform 
show  committees  that  they  are  in  potential 
violation  of  P.L.  91-540  when  sored  horses 
are  permitted  to  be  exhibited. 

(3)  The  practice  of  Inspecting  only  after 
the  horses  have  been  shown,  and  then  only 
three  horses  In  a  class  In  which  the  majority 
are  sored.  Is  obviously  absurd.  The  Intent 
of  the  law  Is  to  stop  the  soring  of  all  horses. 
The  law  clearly  states  that:  "Any  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  auth- 
orized to  make  such  inspections  of  any  horses 

.  .  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective 
enforcement  of  this  Act  .  .  ."  (See  attached 
copy  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ongert  from  Admiral 
Ming  reprinted  in  the  "Walking  Horse  Re- 
port and  Sunday  Journal",  dated  June  28. 

1972.) 

(4)  The  facilities  available  to  U.S.D.A.  In- 
spectors on  sliow  grounds  are  at  the  "grace 
and  favor"  of  the  show  committee.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  are  often  poorly  lighted  and  there 
are  no  controls  to  prevent  the  exhibitor  from 
changing  boots  or  wiping  off  the  pastern  area 
in  an  attempt  to  destroy  evidence  of  soring. 
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(5)  It  Is  clear  that  the  walking  horse  in- 
dustry Is  m  no  way  intimidated  by  present 
methods  of  U.S. DA.  Inspection,  and  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  the  honest  owner  or  trainer 
has  no  hope  of  winning  In  the  ring  If  he 
rides  a  non-sore  or  "clean"  horse. 

(6)  It  appears  to  us  that  the  walking 
horse  industry  has  enormous  and  undue  In- 
nuence,  If  not  control,  of  present  inspection 
methods.  In  brief,  the  sore  horse  industry 
thinks  they  are  a  Joke. 

We  attach  our  statements  describing  what 
we  observed  at  the  Old  Dominion  Walking 
Horse  Classic  held  in  Chatham.  Virginia, 
July  15.  1972.  If  the  blatant  soring  of  walk- 
ing horses  can  not  be  stopped  at  a  relatively 
small,  one  night  horse  show  in  Virginia,  what 
can  be  expected  at  the  so-called  "Celebra- 
tion" In  ShelbyvlUe.  Tennessee.  To  promote 
any  equitable  enforcement  at  ShelbyvlUe 
this  year,  we  urge  U.S.D.A.  to  replace  all 
inspectors  who  live  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee with  Federal  veterinarians  from  other 

The  Horse  Protection  Act  would  be  a 
strong,  effective  law,  but  only  If  It  Is  strictly 
enforced.  We  believe  that  necessary  enforce- 
ment can  be  achieved,  but  only  by  a  realistic 
and  vigorous  legal  interpretation  of  U  S.D.A.'s 
true  power  under  the  law. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Pattl  M.  Twyne. 

Statement  of  Pearl  R.  Twyne 

I.  Pearl  R.  Twyne.  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Horse  Protection  Association,  attend- 
ed the  First  Annual  Old  Dominion  Walk- 
ing Horse  Classic  at  Chatham,  Virginia  on 
Saturday.  July  15.  1972. 

I  was  shocked  while  watching  the  first 
class  (Two  Year  Olds  Walking  FllUes)  to  see 
the  sore  action  of  these  young  animals. 
They  all  moved  with  the  exaggerated  "sore 
lick."  I.e.,  crouching  In  the  rear  with  exces- 
sive hock  action.  The  second  class  followed 
the  same  pattern  as  the  first. 

After  the  third  class,  I  went  to  the  In- 
spection tent  to  observe  the  method  of  Fed- 
eral inspection  of  the  horses.  Three  horses 
from  each  class  were  selected  to  be  exam- 
ined. In  my  opinion,  each  was  a  sored  horse. 
To  my  knowledge,  no  action  was  taken  by 
U.S  J).A.  Inspectors  against  the  riders  of  these 
three  horses.  WhUe  a  U.S.D.A.  Inspector  was 
checking  the  first  horse  In  the  tent,  I  saw 
a  second  rider  outside  of  the  tent,  out  of 
view  of  U.S.  inspectors,  start  to  remove  the 
boots.  However,  the  show  veterlnerlan  nudged 
the  rider  and  shook  his  head  when  the  show 
veterinarian  saw  that  I  was  watching. 

I  asked  the  U.SJ).A.  veterinarians  and 
Mr.  Fritz  Noltlng,  from  the  office  of  the 
U.S.D.A.  General  Counsel.  If  they  Intended 
to  Inspect  the  horses  which  had  been  excused 
from  the  ring  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
action  under  the  Horse  Protection  Act.  Dr. 
Lowry.  a  U.S.D.A.  veterinarian,  said  that 
they  were  discussing  this  possibility,  but 
they  had  not  made  a  decision. 

I  witnessed  the  Inspection  of  horse  #162, 
"Devil's  Delight",  the  winner  of  Class  11 
(Open  Walking  Mares).  This  mare  was  ex- 
amined by  both  Dr.  Lowry  and  Mr.  David 
Himie.  U.S.D.A.  investigator,  of  Warrenton. 
Virginia.  The  mare  Immediately  filnched  with 
pain  when  pressure  was  applied  to  its  lower 
front  legs.  The  owner  was  belligerent  and 
denied  that  the  mare  was  sore.  Both  Dr. 
Lowry  and  Mr.  Hume  were  firm  In  stating 
that  the  mare  was  sore,  and  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Ongert.  they  went  to  the  owner's  trailer 
to  discuss  the  mare's  condition.  I  do  not 
know  the  final  disposition  of  this  case. 

I  talked  with  Dr.  Ongert  and  Mr.  Noltlng 
while  watching  walking  horses  come  down  a 
long  path  on  their  way  into  the  ring.  These 
horses  were  weaving  back  and  forth,  squat- 
ting deeply  In  the  rear  with  extreme  hock 
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action.  I  called  Dr.  Ongert's  attention  to 
the  unnatural  hock  action  of  these  horses. 
Dr.  Ongert  made  no  comment,  and  the  horses 
were  not  examined  for  soreness  unless  they 
were  prize  winners.  In  my  opinion,  the  ex- 
hibition of  these  sore  horses  was  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Intent  of  the  Federal  law. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following  observa- 
tions: 

(1)  The  U.SX).A.  Inspectors  that  I  ob- 
served at  Chatham.  Virginia  appeared  to 
be  carrying  out  their  duties  conscientiously, 
however,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
clear-cut  legal  guidelines  to  help  them  in 
the  performance  of  their  work.  For  Instance, 
the  show  veterinarian,  a  "hall-fellow-well- 
met"  with  all  exhibitors,  did  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  disqualify  any  of  the  sore  horses 
I  observed  in  the  ring.  U.S.D.A.  inspectors, 
who  examined  the  same  horses,  did  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  encourage  the  show  veter- 
narlan  or  the  show  committee  to  disqualify 
any  of  the  sored  horses.  Had  they  done  so,  the 
show  would  have  to  be  closed,  as  the  only 
Pleasuure  Walking  Class  appeared,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  be  sound. 

(2)  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  meth- 
ods used  in  examining  these  show  horses  is 
not  supporting  the  intent  of  the  law.  From 
what  I  observed  at  Chatham,  and  from  in- 
formation I  have  received  from  expert  horse- 
men who  have  attended  and  shown  horses 
at  other  walking  horse  shows  affiliated  with 
the  National  Tennessee  Walking  Horse  Com- 
mission, all  sored  horses  in  exhibition  are 
not  examined  by  U.S.D.A.,  and  no  action  Is 
being  taken  against  these  exhibitors  or  show 
committees.  As  the  law  states,  both  the  ex- 
hibitor and  the  show  committees  are  held 
liable  under  PL  91-540. 

(3)  I  feel  strongly  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  used  to  administer  PL  91-640 
are  not  being  interpreted  effectively  to  ex- 
ercise the  full  power  and  authority  vested 
In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ex- 
cessive hock  action  Is  a  clear  indication  of 
a  sore  horse,  and  is  thus  defined  by  the 
American  Horse  Shovirs  Association.  The  show 
veterinarians  of  A.H.S.S.  shows  have  suc- 
cessfully dismissed  numerous  sored  horses 
from  the  show  ring.  The  law  clearly  states 
"that  horses  which  are  sored  compete  un- 
fairly with  horses  moved  In  commerce  which 
are  not  sored." 

Statement  of  Joan  R.  Blue 
I,  Joan  R.  Blue,  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Horse  Protection  Association  at- 
tended the  First  Annual  Old  Dominion 
Walking  Horse  Classic  at  Chatham,  Virginia 
on  Saturday,  July  15,  1972.  In  my  opinion, 
every  horse  that  I  observed  in  the  show  ring 
was  sored  to  some  degree.  The  winners  of  rib- 
bons were  Inevitably  the  sorest  horses  in  each 
class.  To  allow  such  a  horse  show  to  continue 
with  a  strong  and  effective  Federal  law  in 
existence  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  complete 
abdication  of  Federal  authority.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  government, 
U.S.D.A.  Inspectors  should  have  used  all  the 
power  of  their  office  to  prohibit  the  flaunting 
of  PL  91-540,  which  they  are  sworn  to  uphold 
and  enforce.  It  ia  obvious  to  the  public  that 
US.D.A.'3  good  relations  with  the  walking 
horse  industry  Is  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  above  allegations  that  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  91-540  are  not  being 
enforced.  My  intention,  therefore,  is  to 
personally  contact  Congressman  Paul 
Rogers,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee, to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
holding  oversight  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  imperative  that  the  provisions 
of  this  law  be  enforced. 
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THE  CHILD  DEVELOPERS 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7.  1972 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill 
backed  by  women  and  children,  preach- 
ers and  teachers  could  not  be  all  bad, 
right? 

Well,  it  can.  The  bill  in  question  is  the 
child  development,  for  the  sake  of 
euphemism  now  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
prehensive Headstart,  Child  Develop- 
ment, and  Family  Assistance  Act  of 
1972. 

Family  Assistance  Act.  The  irony  of 
that  title  strikes  me.  Many  persons  in 
the  opinion-molding  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety believe  that  the  American  family 
is  on  the  brink  of  disappearance,  that 
its  state  of  ill-health  is  so  serious  as  to 
be  perilous.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
the  family  luilt  is  going  to  disappear,  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  that  that  unit  is 
synonymous  with  our  strength  and  char- 
acter as  a  civilized  nation. 

But,  assuming  for  the  moment  that 
many  American  families  are  in  a  danger- 
ous state  of  decay,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  let  the  family 
work  out  its  own  problems.  Families  are 
the  private,  personal  affairs  of  their 
members;  so,  too,  are  children  the  pri- 
vate personal  responsibility  of  the  fam- 
ily. If  the  structure  of  the  family  Is 
weak,  it  needs  support — social  reassur- 
ance and  encouragement,  reaflirmation 
of  its  importance. 

The  last  thing  the  family  needs  to  help 
it  is  the  Federal  Government  interfering 
in  its  Internal  operation.  That,  if  any- 
thing, would  cause  further  dissipation 
of  authority  and  discipline  and  further 
weaken  the  interpersonal  loyalties.  And 
the  children  of  the  country  will  only  be 
hurt  by  having  the  Federal  Government 
usurp  the  duties  of  their  parents. 

An  editorial  from  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  of  June  26,  expresses  my  reserva- 
tions lucidly.  I  submit  the  editorial  for 
consideration  by  my  colleagues.  I  would 
especially  point  out  the  editor's  conclu- 
sion: 

The  Senate  has  blundered  badly  on  this 
one.  From  the  House,  one  hopes  for  better 
things. 

From  the  House,  I  certainly  hope  for 

a  rejection  of  the  family-injurying  Child 

Development  Act.  The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 

June  28,  19721 

The  Child-Developers 

A  bin  backed  by  women  and  children, 
preachers  and  teachers  couldn't  be  all  bad, 
right? 

Wrong.  If  the  bill  In  question  Is  the  child 
development  bill,  still  rearing  its  plug-ugly 
head  in  Congress  despite  a  veto  late  last  year 
by  President  Nixon. 

True,  the  new  bill,  which  glided  through 
the  Senate  the  other  day,  Is  cheaper  than  the 
vetoed  bill  ($2.9  bUllon  over  three  years 
vs.  $2  billion  in  one  year) .  But  the  bill's  basic 
objectives  remain  the  same:  To  make  the 
child.  In  Sen.  Jacob  Javlts'  phrase,  "a  care  of 
the  state." 
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That  Is  why  child  development  has  drawn 
support  from  women's  llberatlonists,  child 
welfare  advocates,  liberal  churchmen  and 
educators,  and  so  forth. 

For  the  establishment  of  federal  day  care 
centers,  which  is  one  feature  of  the  bill, 
some  Justification  might  conceivably  be  ad- 
duced. But  not  for  the  creation  of  vast  and 
complex  pre-school  and  pre-natal  services, 
mostly  aimed  at  the  children  of  low-income 
parents.  Such  chUdren  (so  the  theory  goes) 
get  poor  goals,  instruction,  and  motivation 
in  their  homes.  Ergo,  the  state  must  take  a 
hand  In  the  rearing  process  through  having 
the  children  carted  in  daily  to  "child  devel- 
opment centers,"  where  "day  care"  is  only 
a  sideline. 

Is  there  any  Intellectual  basis  for  such  a 
view?  Not  really.  As  Prof.  Ernest  van  den 
Haag,  the  distinguished  New  York  State  Uni- 
versity psychoanalyst,  has  pointed  out,  "The 
assumption  that  social  science  has  as  yet  pro- 
duced a  tested  theory  of  child  rearing  is  sheer 
fantasy.  Only  a  few  variables  have  been  de- 
tected. And  they  suggest  that  family  care 
should  be  encouraged,  not  replaced." 

In  truth,  child  development's  only  achieve- 
ment Is  likely  to  be  the  breaking  down  of 
family  relationships  and  the  fostering  of 
psychological  problems  among  parents  and 
children  alike.  Nor  Is  that  to  say  anything 
about  attendant  damage  to  the  family  as  a 
social  and  moral  Institution. 

The  Senate  has  blundered  badly  on  this 
one.  From  the  House,  one  hopes  for  better 
things. 
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INDEPENDENCE  DAY— HOW  IT 
HAPPENED 


IVORY  COAST:  12TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1972 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republic  of  Ivory  Coast  celebrates  its 
12th  anniversary  of  independence  on  Au- 
gust 7.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ex- 
tend to  President  Felix  Houphouet- 
Boigny  and  to  the  citizens  of  Ivory  Coast 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Ivory  Coast  has  entered  its  second  de- 
cade of  independence  on  a  record  of  con- 
sistent economic  progress  and  political 
stability.  Its  economic  growth  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  examples  in  the  de- 
veloping world  today.  Since  1960  the 
Ivory  Coast  gross  domestic  product  has 
been  growing  at  more  than  11  percent 
annually.  Per  capita  Income  has  more 
than  doubled  since  independence.  With 
this  phenomenal  growth  have  come  in- 
creasing opportunities  for  American 
business.  The  United  States  Is  now  the 
second  most  Important  supplier  to  Ivory 
Coast  of  foreign  goods.  Its  second  most 
important  customer,  and  we  are  the  sec- 
ond most  important  foreign  Investor. 

Our  bilateral  relations  with  the  Ivory 
Coast  are  excellent.  Ivory  Coast  has 
shown  itself  to  be  a  consistent  friend  of 
the  West  and  an  influential  spokesman 
for  reason  in  International  affairs.  Our 
good  bilateral  relations  are  based  on 
friendship,  mutual  respect,  cooperation 
and  good  will.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
wish  to  congratulate  President  Hou- 
phouet-Bolgny  and  the  people  of  the 
Ivory  Coast  today. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1972 
Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
Americans  Independence  Day  is  a  day 
for  picnics,  fireworks,  sports  or  even 
bargain  shopping.  It  is.  therefore,  of 
great  Importance  that  we  be  reminded 
from  time  to  time  of  the  true  significance 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Jim  McCarthy,  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington Bureau  of  CBS-Radio,  New  York, 
did  just  that  in  his  recent  July  4  broad- 
cast, entitled  "Independence  Day— How 
It  Happened."  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  include  the  text  of  Mr.  McCarthy's 
broadcast  in  the  Record  : 

Independence  Dat — How  It  Happened 
You  know.  It's  interesting  to  note  how  few 
people  really  know  why  we  celebrate  the  4th 
of  July  as  Independence  Day  ...  in  fact, 
I've  had  people  tell  me  they  think  it  has 
something  to  do  with  The  Flag— whUe  others 
believed  it  has  something  to  do  with  the 
starting  or  the  winning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Both  are  wrong  .  .  .  and,  as  most  peo- 
ple know,  this  National  holiday  commemo- 
rates the  formal  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  not  the  beginning  or 
ending  of  the  war  for  Freedom. 

Actually,  on  July  4th,  1776 — the  Revolu- 
tion against  Great  Britain,  which  was  to  win 
freedom  and  democracy  for  Americans,  was 
over  a  year  old.  The  action  that  took  place 
m   Independence   Hall    In   PhUadelphla   on 
that  date  was  merely  the  formal  adoption  of  a 
Sense  of  a  Resolution  for  Independence  that 
had  been  approved  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress two  days  before.  And  this  Is  how  It  hap- 
pened: On  the  preceding  June  7th,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  the  delegate  from  Virginia,  had 
moved  In  the  Continental  Congress  that  "the 
United  Colonies  are.  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  Independent  states"  .  .  .  and,  after 
lengthy  debate,  all  action  on  his  proposal  was 
postponed    untU    July    1st— so    delegations 
could  get  instructions  from  their  respective 
13  Colonies  on  how  they  should  vote  on  the 
Lee  resoluUon.  The  voting  actually  began  on 
July  Ist  .  .  .  and  was  concluded  on  July  the 
2nd,  which  moved  John  Adams  to  write  his 
VTlf  e  Abagall  that  July  2nd  ought  to  be  "com- 
memorated as  the  Day  of  Deliverance",  and 
all  the  delegates  Involved  finally  signed  the 
formal  Declaration  of  Independence  two  days 
later— Jiily  4th,  1776.  The  delay  in  voting  for 
Independence  shows  how  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly the  colonists  came  about  to  accepting 
the  Idea  of  freedom  from  British  rule.  In  fact, 
the  noted  British  historian- WUllam  Lecky— 
called  the  American  Revolution  "the  work  Of 
an  energetic  minority"  .  .  .  and,  as  recounted 
by  historians  Charles  and  Mary  Beard— "even 
after  the  war  had  been  going  on  for  a  year, 
an  advocate  of  Independence  was  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  person— and  Ukely  to  be  greeted 
with  angry  glances  in  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia". ^  ^  ^ 

But,  eventually,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed  .  .  .  and  one  must  re- 
flect on  the  courage  of  the  66  delegates  from 
the  13  original  Colonies  who  affixed  their 
signatures  to  it,  for,  by  their  action,  which 
was  considered  a  treasonable  act  by  the 
British,  they  stood  to  lose  their  liberty,  their 
famUies,  their  personal  possessions,  and  very 
likely  their  lives  .  .  .  which  all  had  pledged  to 
each  other  and  to  the  new  born  nation  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  the  4th  of 
July  1776.  From  that  day  on  .  .  .  the  Flag, 
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Old  Olory,  has  played  a  major  role  on  Inde- 
pendence Day  .  .  .  from  the  original  colon- 
ists who,  against  British  decree,  bravely 
raised  a  13  star  banner  above  their  homes 
and  businesses,  to  Tmerlcans  today,  who 
proudly  unfurl  a  50  star  flag  over  their  homes 
and  businesses  all  across  the  United  States. 
The  meaning  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
been  stated  in  many  ways  over  the  years  .  .  . 
but  probably  never  more  memorably  than  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  said  "The 
lines  of  Red  are  lines  of  blood,  nobly  and  un- 
selfishly shed  by  men  who  loved  the  liberty 
of  their  fellow  men,  more  than  they  loved 
their  own  lives  and  fortunes.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  have  to  use  the  blood  of 
America  to  freshen  the  color  of  the  Flag.  But, 
If  It  ever  should  be  necessary,  that  Flag  will 
be  colored  once  more,  and  being  colored  .  .  . 
wlU  be  glorified  and  piurlfied  in  Freedom  and 
Independence"  ...  or  by  OUver  WendeU 
Holmes  who  wrote,  in  "The  Voyage  of  the 
Good  Ship  Union,"  "One  Flag,  One  Land, 
One  Heart,  One  Hand  .  .  .  One  Nation,  Ever- 
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BAN  ENVIRONMENTAL  WARFARE 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
659,  asking  the  U.S.  Government  to  take 
the   lead   in   seeking   an   international 
agreement  to  ban  environmental  or  geo- 
physical warfare.  Recent  reports  of  rain- 
making  and  burning  of  forests  in  Indo- 
china give  grave  cause  for  alarm.  A  new 
Pandora's  box  of  horrors  may  be  open- 
ing up.  The  possibility  is  no  longer  re- 
mote that  the  cUmate  of  a  particular 
area  can  be  changed  at  will  and  then 
even  the  levels  of  oceans  can  be  altered 
by  melting  the  Arctic  ice  cover.  We  must 
restrict    environmental    engineering    to 
peaceful  purposes  and  place  it  under  ef- 
fective international  control.  Nations  and 
people  may  otherwise  become  victims  of 
imforseen  consequences  of  environmen- 
tal warfare  in  the  same  way  that  species 
unwittingly  were  decimated  by  DDT  and 
unborn  infants  were  maimed  by  thalido- 
mide. J    ,.  i. 
In  the  past  we  have  recognized  that 
certain  actions  in  war  are  self-defeating. 
We  have  placed  restraints  on  ourselves, 
and  have  agreed  with  other  nations  on 
mutual   restraints,   on    use   of   nuclear 
bombs,  biological  warfare,  and  poison  gas. 
We  have  declared  certain  areas  such  as 
outer   space   and   the   seabeds   out   of 
bounds  for  certain  military  operations. 

We  are  now  faced  with  another  kind  of 
warfare — environmental  warfare — ma- 
nipulation of  the  weather  and  other  geo- 
physical forces  to  achieve  military  ob- 
jectives. Catastrophic  floods  can  result 
from  rainmaking.  In  a  coimtry  already 
despoiled  by  bombing,  defoliation,  and 
bulldozing,  soil  erosion  from  heavy  rains 
can  be  20,000  to  40,000  times  worse  than 
erosion  of  farmland  and  woodlands. 

The  administration  Is  drawing  a  veil 
of  secrecy  over  its  actions  In  the  Indo- 
china war.  Administration  witnesses, 
testifying  on  a  similar  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island   (Mr.  Pell>    refused,  on 
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grounds  of  national  security,  to  com- 
ment on  recent  reports  of  rainmaking 
over  Indochina.  Their  evasion  seems  to 
confirm  that  In  fact  some  kind  of 
weather  warfare  has  been  employed  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  Pentagon  papers  have  revealed 
cloud-seeding  experiments  over  Laos  be- 
fore February  1967.  The  New  York  Times, 
on  the  basis  of  more  than  a  dozen  inter- 
views with  military  and  civilian  officials, 
reported  on  July  3  that  the  United  States 
had  seeded  clouds  over  North  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  South  Vietnam  since  1967.  with 
the  objective  of  suppressing  enemy  anti- 
aircraft fire  and  hindering  enemy  infil- 
tration South. 

Recent  disclosure  of  attempts  in  1966 
and  1967  to  bum  large  forest  areas  In 
Vietnam  provides  additional  evidence  of 
the  haphazard  way  we  have  tried  to  tam- 
per with  the  environment  in  Vietnam. 
These  fires  failed  only  because  the  tropi- 
cal rain  forest  was  too  moist  to  bum.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  project  was  going 
on,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  was  imder 
contract  to  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  help  the  Viet- 
namese build  up  their  timber  industry. 

Our  target  in  Vietnam  has  been  the 
land.  A  scorched  earth  policy  is  nothing 
new,  but  never  before  In  history  has 
there  been  a  war  that  has  been  an  exten- 
sively an  air  war  as  this  one.  The  current 
bombing  campaign  has  been  in  response 
to  Hanoi's  April  offensive.  That  offensive 
has  been  halted,  but  the  bombing  goes 
on. 

Earlier  this  year  I  joined  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  in  Introducing  the 
Vietnam  Ecological  Assessment  Act  to 
assess  the  terrible  damage  done  to  the 
environment  of  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  as  a  result  of  U.S.  military 
operations.  We  stopped  the  massive  her- 
dicide  program  we  carried  on  there,  but 
not  before  more  than  a  million  acres  in 
South  Vietnam  were  destroyed  In  this 
fashion.  Estimates  are  that  the  loss  of 
vegetation  through  defoliation  cannot  be 
repaired  for  from  500  to  1,000  years.  For- 
ests that  would  cover  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  eliminated.  Four  out 
of  five  logs  in  Vietnam  are  riddled  with 
metal  and  useless  as  timber.  We  have 
scraped  bare  with  bulldozers  an  area  the 
size  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  "What's 
worse,  dropping  bombs  or  rain?"  Tlie 
point  Is  that  it  does  not  matter  to  non- 
combatants  whether  they  are  starved  or 
drowned  by  floods,  or  blown  up.  It  does 
matter  in  terms  of  morality  and  Inter- 
national respect,  and  perhaps  even  in 
terms  of  survival  of  life  on  this  planet, 
that  war  should  be  limited  as  much  as 
possible  to  combatants.  To  attempt  to 
modify  climate  or  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  large  land  masses  gives  war  a  new, 
and  if  possible,  an  even  more  terrible 
dimension. 

The  Senate  has  voted  to  cut  off  De- 
fense Department  funds  for  any  use  of 
rainmaking  or  bumlng  of  forests  as 
weapons  of  war.  This  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  If  we  do  not  act  promptly, 
new  forms  of  deliberate  environmental 
warfare  will  evolve.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  environmental  warfare  resolu- 
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ton.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  659, 
calling  on  our  Government  to  seek  agree- 
ment with  other  nations  to  outlaw  all 
environmental  or  geophysical  modifica- 
tion activities  as  weapons  of  war. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  659 

Whereas  rainmaking  and  deliberate  for- 
est fires  for  military  objectives  have  been, 
and  are  being,  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  In  Indochina;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  great  danger  to  the  world 
ecological  system  If  environmental  and 
geophysical  modification  activities  are  not 
controlled  or  are  used  indiscriminately;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  weapons- 
oriented  environmental  and  geophysical 
modification  activities  will  create  a  threat 
to  peace  and  world  order;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
should  seek  agreement  with  other  govern- 
ments on  the  complete  cessation  of  any  re- 
search, experimentation,  or  use  of  any  such 
activity  as  a  weapon  of  war:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) . 

Section  1.  That  this  resolution  may  be  cit- 
ed as  the  "Environmental  Warfare  Resolu- 
tion of  1972" 

Sec.  2.  That  the  President  should  seek  the 
agreement  of  other  governments  to  an  In- 
ternational agreement  which  would  prohibit 
and  prevent  (1)  any  environmental  or  geo- 
physical modification  activity  as  a  weapon 
of  war.  and  (2)  any  research  or  experimen- 
tation relating  to  the  development  of  any 
such  activity  as  a  weapon  of  war. 
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DEBATE  OVER  SECOND-CLASS  MAIL 
RATES 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
currently  a  considerable  controversy  rag- 
ing over  the  decision  of  the  Postal  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission to  raise  postal  rates  on  second- 
class  mail,  including  most  magazines  and 
newspapers.  I  have  been  giving  this  mat- 
ter a  good  deal  of  study  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  encouraging  the  free  flow 
of  news  and  information  to  our  citizens 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  postal  eco- 
nomics. 

While  I  have  not  yet  drawn  my  own 
conclusions  about  the  rate  increases.  I 
do  think  It  is  important  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  public  be  exposed 
to  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  ques- 
tion. With  this  goal  in  mind.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  the  full  text  of 
an  article  by  E.  T.  Klassen,  Postmaster 
General,  which  appeared  in  the  August  2 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 
Postage  and  Proiits 
(By  E.  T.  Klassen) 

Washington. — We  read  a  great  deal  today 
about  imnamed  magazines  and  newspapers 
facing  what  Is  asserted  to  be  a  catastrophic 
situation  allegedly  caused  by  recently  author- 
ized postal  rate  Increases.  Much  of  the  outcry 
smacks  of  a  carefully  contrived  campaign  by 
corporate  publishers  to  inject  their  own  busi- 
ness Interests  Into  their  editorial  columns — 


Identical  rhetoric  keeps  cropping  up  In  "Inde- 
pendent" publications  across  the  country. 

In  the  Interest  of  balance — and  equity— 
the  record  should  be  set  straight  by  substi- 
tuting facto  for  emotion-laden  cries  of  dis- 
aster from  our  friends  to  the  publishing  in- 
dustry who,  like  us,  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  fully  set  forth  their  case  before  an  Impar- 
tial panel. 

The  July  6  increase  ordered  by  the  Postal 
Board  of  Governors  was  not  an  arbitrary  ac- 
tion to  "price  Ideas  out  of  the  market." 
Rather,  the  Increase  was  to  direct  compliance 
with  and  required  by  law — the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970 — under  which  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  must  equalize  Its  revenues 
and  Its  costs  and  bring  an  end  to  the  massive, 
hidden  subsidies  so  long  intertwined  with 
postage  rates. 

Far  from  betog  arbitrary,  these  new  rates 
were  recommended  by  the  independent  and 
expert  Postal  Rate  Commission  after  fifteen 
months  of  hearings  at  which  the  interests 
of  400  magazines  were  ably  represented  and 
thoroughly  considered.  The  rate  commis- 
sion, pointing  out  that  magazine  interests 
were  unable  to  substantiate  with  specific 
facts  the  catastrophic  effects  of  the  proposed 
Increases,  concluded  that  the  rates  it  pro- 
posed "are  on  the  lower  side  of  the  range  of 
reasonableness." 

It  Is  understandable  that  figures  such  as 
127  per  cent  used  by  various  spokesmen  for 
the  publlshtog  Industry  may  appear  at  first 
glance  to  be  quite  unreasonable.  But  It  Is  Just 
as  unreasonable  for  these  spokesmen  to  omit 
entirely  any  reference  to  Just  how  much— or 
how  little— It  actually  costs  to  maU  a  maga- 
zine. As  recently  as  1970.  the  average  postage 
paid  per  copy  of  Time  was  1.7  per  cent;  per 
copy  of  Life,  it  was  2.2  per  cent. 

Now,  It  should  be  obvious  that  an  tocrease 
of  127  per  cent  of  a  small  amount  will  result 
to  another  small  amount.  For  example,  In 
the  case  of  a  typical  half-pound  magaztoe. 
the  July  6  Increase  brought  the  per-copy 
malltog  costs  to  about  3.2  cents.  After  the 
full  phase-to  of  the  Increase  over  five  years, 
the  average  malltog  cost  for  this  half-pound 
magazine  will  be  5.8  cents  compared  with  8 
cents  an  ounce  for  letters  and  13  cents  for 
half-pound  advertising  circulars  that  Is  be- 
ing paid  by  mailers  right  now. 

Admittedly,  any  tocreases  are  a  problem 
for  publications.  Just  as  rlstog  costs  are  a 
problem  for  the  Postal  Service,  whose  labor 
costs  are  now  about  10  cents  per  minute 
per  employe  and  rising.  There  are  clear  signs, 
however,  that  many  publishers  may  be  crying 
wolf  too  loudly.  For  example,  both  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  a  major  In- 
vestment firm  report  that  the  magazine  In- 
dustry has  a  bright  financial  future.  From 
Information  revealed  this  spring  before  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  these  predictions 
seem  entirely  accurate.  Time,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
loudest  of  the  recent  "wolf"  criers,  Increased 
profits  from  Its  magazines  from  $11  million 
to  1970  to  $17  million  In  1971.  And  1972  looks 
even  better.  Such  Increases  far  out-distance 
any  postage  Increases  the  magazines  would 
be  forced  to  absorb  If  they  could  not  con- 
vince readers  that  their  publications  were 
worth  several  cents  more. 

The  number  of  newly  Introduced  maga- 
zines has  been  three  to  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  discontinued  magazines  for  each  of 
the  past  several  years — ^hardly  a  sign  of  Im- 
minent disaster. 

Second-class  mall  constitutes  26  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  of  all  the  mall  we  must 
deliver.  Even  at  the  conclusion  of  the  five- 
year  phase-to  period  for  this  rate  tocrease, 
the  new  rates  will  produce  less  than  6  per 
cent  of  postal  revenues.  In  addition,  the  av- 
erage second-class  piece  will  contribute 
less  to  the  general  overhead  expense  of  the 
Postal  Service  than  the  average  piece  of  any 
class  except  airmail. 
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RADIO  FREE  EUROPE 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1972 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  voted  against  the  authorization  of 
$38  5  mUlion  for  Radio  Free  Europe. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  concept  of  Radio 
Free  Europe— in  that  it  perpetuates  a 
cold  war  philosophy  which  is  now  ob- 
solete. President  Nixon's  visits  to  Russia 
and  China  have  demonstrated  the  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  Nation  that  that 
period  of  our  history  is  coming  to  a  close. 
The  committee  report  states  that  the 
•'free   flow   of   information   and   ideas 
among  nations  Is  indispensable  to  more 
normal    relations    between    East    and 
West ."  I  could  not  agree  more.  How- 
ever, is  it  really  a  free  flow  of  informa- 
tion when  our  propaganda  is  broadcast 
exclusively  over  these  radio  networks.  Do 
these  networks  give  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  Is  it  indeed  a  "free  flow"  or  does 
it  not  reflect  a  very  heavy-handed  at- 
tempt to  proselytize  our  version  of  what 
is  best  for  everyone.  Certainly,  I  cannot 
commend  those  governments  which  re- 
fuse to  let  their  citizens  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  outside  world.  I  cannot 
commend    government    censorship    of 
music  and  news.  But  I  cannot  commend 
our    Government's    provincial    attitude 
that  such  broadcasts  are  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  salvation  of  those  op- 
pressed by  "monolithic,  atheistic  com- 
munism." ,     „  ji 

In  the  past  the  authorization  for  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  were 
funded  through  the  budget  of  the  Cen- 
tral InteUigence  Agency— a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  light  in  which  these  media 
were  considered.  In  1971  both  the  House 
and  Senate  agreed  that  a  Commission 
should  be  established  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  activities  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  to  determine 
both  the  content  of  their  broadcasts  and 
the  best  mechanism  of  funding  for  the 
future.  ^    .. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the 
best  interest  of  these  media  and  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  authorize  contin- 
uation of  funding  before  such  a  Commis- 
sion has  reported.  For  the  first  time  the 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
know  what  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Ra- 
dio Liberty  really  are  doing,  and  I  cannot 
support  their  continued  operation  until 
their  policies  are  evaluated  and  the  nec- 
essary changes  implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  month  $6.5  million 
was  released  in  EDA  funds  for  the  north- 
east region  of  the  Nation.  This  means 
that  Massachusetts  will  receive  approxi- 
mately $500,000  to  $1  mUlion  in  these 
essential  funds— for  water  and  sewer 
treatment,  urban  problems,  and  many 
other  needs.  Yet  more  than  $5  million 
worth  of  critically  needed  fimding  ap- 
plications have  been  submitted.  Few  of 
them,  obviously,  will  be  funded.  The 
$38.5  million  we  are  spending  today 
could  be  much  more  wisely  spent  on  the 
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very  urgent  domestic  priorities  facing 
us  now.  That  money  could  fund  all  of  the 
worthwhile  EDA  applications  in  New 
England. 

I  think  that  it  is  budgetary  items  such 
as  these— the  small,  uimoticed  mil- 
lions—which should  be  looked  at  much 
more  closely.  We  should  not  go  along 
with  such  expenditures— particiUarly  ex- 
penditures such  as  these— simply  because 
they  are  too  smaU  to  fight.  We  should  cut 
out  unnecessary  and  wasteful  expendi- 
tures and  put  the  money  to  use  where  it 
is  critically  needed  here. 


HOW    THE    FEDS    BOUGHT 
MISSISSIPPI 


HON.  ROBERT  H.MICHEL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1972 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
I  asked  for  a  special  order  to  address  the 
House  about  the  alarming  situation  that 
has  deveoped  as  a  result  of  open-ended 
Federal  matching  of  State  expenditures 
for  social  services  to  former,  current,  and 
potential  welfare  recipients. 

At  that  time  I  advised  my  colleagues 
of  current  State  projections  indicating  a 
possible  $4.8  billion  spending  level  for 
this  out-of-control  program— almost  10 
times  the  amount  spent  in  fiscal  1970. 

We  were  just  getting  ready  to  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill,  and  I 
also  predicted  that,  much  as  I  hoped 
otherwise,  the  conference  agreement 
would  not  include  the  $2.5  biUion  limita- 
tion placed  on  these  expenditures  by  the 

The  conference  report  has  been  filed, 
of  course,  and  the  limitation  was 
dropped,  so  this  back  door  to  the  Federal 
treasury  is  stUl  wide  open.  This,  plus  the 
fact  that  the  line-item  dollar  amounts 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  are  $1.8  bil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations, practically  assure  a  veto  of 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill. 

The  Washington  Post  this  morning 
carried  an  article  by  Jodie  Allen  analy- 
zing the  social  services  funding  issue,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  article  follows : 


How   THB   Feds  Bottoht   Mississippi — ^Back 

DOOK    Rl^-ENUK    SHABINC — AKD    ON    A    BiC 

Scale 

(By  Jodie  Allen) 

While  debate  rages  to  the  halls  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  over  reve- 
nue sharing  and  welfare  relief  for  hard- 
pressed  states  and  localities,  a  multl-bUUon 
doUar  program  of  fiscal  relief  for  states  Is 
quietly  betog  implemented  under  a  little  no- 
ticed provision  of  the  Federal  welfare  law 
which  provides  federal  matchtog  for  stote 
expenditures  on  "social  services"  for  needy 
persons.  A  recent  action  by  the  Senate-House 
Conferees  on  the  1973  HEW  appropriation 
bin  on  August  2  seems  to  assure  that  almost 
$4  blUlon  for  "social  services"  wUl  be  added 
to  the  President's  budget  with  little  debate 
and  with  virtually  no  public  attention. 

Program  Increases  of  this  magnitude  are 
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usuaUy  front  page  news,  particularly  to  an 
admtolstratlon  highly  concerned  over  the 
prospect  of  a  record-breaking  budget  deficit. 
The  reason  for  this  strange  turn  of  events 
lies  to  the  peciUlar  history  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  social  service  program. 

There  are  three  features  of  the  social  serv- 
ice authority  which  explain  Its  unique  poten- 
tial for  breaktog  the  federal  bank.  The  first 
Is  that  the  language  of  the  socUl  service  pro- 
visions, as  modified  by  a  series  of  llberallztog 
amendment*  during  the  1960s,  is  remarkably 
broad  The  services  covered  toclude  any 
"services  to  a  famUy  or  any  member  thereof 
for  the  purpose  of  preservtog,  rehabUltattog. 
reunlttog  or  strengthentog  the  famUy,  and 
such  other  services  as  will  assist  members  of 
a  family  to  attato  or  retain  capabUlty  for  Uie 
maximum  self-support  and  personal  tode- 
pendence."  Furthermore  such  services  may 
be  provided  not  only  to  current  welfare  re- 
cipients but.  Btoce  1965  to  former  or  poten- 
ttal  recipients  as  well. 

Without  even  stretchtog  the  imagination 
it  would  seem  that  practically  the  entire 
gamut   of   services   provided    by   state    and 
localities  for  their  citizens— including  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Job  tralntog  and  coun- 
selltog,  child  care,  foster  care,  famUy  plan- 
ning,    famUy     counselling     and     referral, 
protective    services   for   dependent   persons, 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation  serv- 
ices, community  health  services,  homemaker 
services,  non-formal  or  compensatory  educa- 
tion   and  information  and  referral  services 
of  all  sorts— might  easUy  be  Justified  at  least 
in  part  as  deserving  of  federal  support  under 
the  amendments.  In  fact  the  only  services 
specifically  excluded  from  support  are  pub- 
lic school  education  and  Institutional  care 
and  the  only  additional  limitation  appears  to 
be    a    vaguely    worded    caveat    In    a    HEW 
memorandum"  to  the  states  that  they  must 
"significantly  expand"   not   merely  re-fund 
existtog  services.  And  to  make  it  all  easier, 
stoce  1967  the  law  has  allowed  the  states  not 
only  to  provide  such  services  themselves  but 
to  purchase  such  services  from  other  public 
and  private  agencies  with  federal  support. 

The  second  strlktog  feature  is  that  the 
terms  of  the  federal  support  are  extremely 
attractive.  For  every  $25  the  states  or  local- 
ities proffer  for  these  services  the  Feds  wUl 
supply  another  $75.  The  Talmadge  amend- 
ments of  1971  went  this  one  better  and 
allowed  90  federal  dollars  for  every  10  state 
or  local  dollars  if  the  services  provided  were 
such  as  to  enhance  the  employablUty  of  cur- 
rent, former  or  potential  welfare  recipients. 
(This  largesse  shoxild  be  compared  to  the 
relatively  miserly  50  per  cent  matching  which 
is  all  most  large  states  can  receive  on  actual 
cash  grants  to  recipients.) 

Last  and  best  there  Is  the  "open-end 
financing  provision— which  means  exactly 
what  It  sounds  like.  Unlike  most  federal 
authorizations  for  which  a  fixed  amount  Is 
appropriated  by  Congress  each  year,  the 
social  service  fund  Is  essentially  a  bottomless 
pit.  As  Is  the  case  for  public  assistance  cash 
payments,  whatever  amount  of  money  states 
and  localities  express  wUltogness  and  ability 
to  spend  for  social  services  In  a  given  year, 
the  federal  goverment  must  stand  ready  to 
match  at  $3  or  more  f or  1 . 

Given  these  generous  provisions,  the  only 
thtog  that  Is  hard  to  understand  about  the 
social  service  program  is  why  It  is  not  already 
the  largest  domenstlc  program  In  the  federal 
budget.  In  fact  most  states  were  slow  to 
recognize  the  potentUl  of  the  social  service 
program.  In  1964  only  $75  mUllon  to  federal 
doUars  w«nt  to  social  services.  By  1968  the 
federal  cost  had  risen  to  the  still  modest 
level  of  $230  million  and  by  1969.  even  after 
a  one  year  Increase  of  59  per  cent  the  federal 
share  was  still  only  $366  million.  A  few 
sharp  state  officials  however  were  beginning 
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to  catch  on.  One  state.  California,  had  by 
1970.  managed  to  corner  almost  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  social  service  budget  of  $500 
mUUon  for  that  year  largely  through  the 
cleverness  of  a  consultant  to  the  California 
State  Assembly,  Tom  Joe.  In  a  fascinating 
BU-tlcle  In  the  June  17.  1972,  Issue  of  the 
"National  Journal."  John  Iglehart  has  traced 
the  subsequent  Involvement  of  the  Ingenious 
Mr.  Joe  who,  as  part  of  the  entourage  accom- 
panying former  HEW  Secretary  Finch  to 
Washington  from  California,  has  subse- 
quently stayed  on  at  HEW.  There,  In  an  In- 
formal capacity,  he  has  spread  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  largesse  to  other  less  favored  states — 
to  the  ultimate  discomfort  of  the 
administration. 

For  discomforted  Indeed  are  HEW  budget 
managers.  From  a  sleepy  little  sub-billion 
dollar  program,  social  services  has  in  the  last 
several  months  skyrocketed  with  a  multi- 
bllUon  dollar  flare  likely  to  eclipse  In  Im- 
portance both  the  couch  heralded  revenue 
sharing  proposals  now  being  debated  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  now  be- 
leagured  welfare  reform  package  with  Its 
promise  of  some  $2  billion  In  state  welfare 
savings. 

Picking  up  the  thread  of  our  chronology 
we  And  that  by  fiscal  year  1971  the  federal 
share  of  social  service  expenditures  had 
climbed  to  almost  $700  million  with  the  Con- 
gress Ignoring  a  request  by  the  administra- 
tion In  Its  budget  for  that  year  to  impose  a 
10  per  cent  celling  on  expenditure  increases 
over  the  previous  year  (a  request  repeated 
and  again  denied  in  the  administration  FT 
72  budget).  In  FY  72  social  services  again 
surprised  everyone  by  outstripping  the  origi- 
nal administration  estimate  of  $838  million 
by  at  least  another  $450  million  and,  by  some 
estimates  by  perhaps,  as  much  as  $750  mil- 
lion. In  either  case  the  federal  government  Is 
thus  already  spending  at  the  rate  of  over  $1.3 
billion  a  year  on  social  services — an  amount 
almost  twice  that  expended  In  the  previous 
year  and  already  larger  than  the  administra- 
tion's $1.2  billion  request  for  the  upcoming 
fiscal  year,  ''S73. 

But  that  llscrepancy  must  be  counted  as 
minor.  For  a  hlle  the  Congress  has  been  con- 
sidering tha  HEW  request,  the  states  have 
quietly  been  revising  drastically  their  esti- 
mates of  federal  doUars  required  in  FT  73. 
In  May  to  the  consternation  of  HEW  officials 
a  new  estimate  of  $2.2  billion,  almost  twice 
the  administration's  1973  budget  request  of 
$1.2  billion,  was  computed.  The  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  alerted  to  the  dan- 
ger added  to  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  a 
celling  of  $2.5  billion  on  social  service  ex- 
penditures. But  pressure  from  governors  and 
state  officials  anxious  to  cash  In  on  the 
bounty  proved  too  strong  and,  with  virtually 
no  public  attention,  the  limitation  was 
dropped  In  the  Conference  Committee  de- 
spite assertions  In  the  conference  report  to- 
sued  on  Aviguat  2  that  the  conferees  "agreed 
with  the  basic  premises  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment: (1)  to  Insure  fiscal  control  over  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  presently  Increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate  and  (2)  to  insure  that  funds 
are  disbursed  prudently  and  effectively." 

But  the  conferees  literally  didn't  know  the 
half  of  the  matter.  For  by  the  end  of  June 
the  states  had  set  their  sights  far  higher  than 
a  mere  $2.2  billion — In  fact  having  doubled 
the  estimate  once,  they  decided  to  do  it  again 
this  time  submitting  a  total  FT  73  request  of 
almost  $6  bUllon.  a  quadrupling  In  expendi- 
tures over  the  previous  year  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  much  publicized  revenue  shar- 
ing program.  And  there  Is  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  Hill  and  In  HEW  that  that  esti- 
mate is  probably  too  low. 

Fortunately  It  to  not  necessary  to  question 
the  efficacy  or  relative  utility  of  social  services 
in  order  to  question  the  desirability  of  thto 
turn  of  events.  It  to  fortunate  in  that  no  one 
seems  to  have  any  clear  Idea  of  what  the 
money  to  being  spent  on. 
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But  apart  from  the  merits  of  social  services 
per  se  three  things  are  abundantly  clear: 

1.  A  huge  sum  of  taxpayer  money  to  being 
distributed  among  states  In  a  quixotic  fash- 
Ion  unrelated  either  to  relative  need  or  to  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  states  to  use  the 
money  constructively. 

2.  It  to  not  possible  for  states  and  local 
governments  to  achieve  a  four-fold  expansion 
In  services  of  any  kind  In  one  year  (on  top  of 
a  doubling  the  previous  year)  and  particular- 
ly not  In  services  of  a  type  for  which  no  clear- 
ly successful  record  of  performance  has  yet 
been  demonstrated,  even  on  a  modest  scale. 

3.  Even  If  the  money  is  In  fact  exi)ended 
for  the  purposes  Intended,  serious  Imbalances 
are  occurring  within  state  expenditures  pat- 
terns between  social  service  activities  for  low 
income  populations  and  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance and  service  both  to  thto  population  and 
to  other  groups  In  the  population. 

To  Illustrates  these  points  one  need  only 
look  at  a  few  states.  In  1971  Mississippi 
spent  about  $950,000  on  social  services.  Its 
estimated  expenditures  for  1972  Increased  by 
88  per  cent  to  $1.8  million.  In  1973  Missto- 
slppl  now  estimates  It  will  spend  some  $460 
million  on  social  services,  over  250  times  the 
amount  It  spent  the  previous  year. 

Two  other  comparisons  are  equally  Inter- 
esting. If  Mlsstosippl's  social  service  benefits 
were  spent  entirely  on  welfare  recipients,  it 
would  turn  out  that  Mississippi  would  be 
spending  some  $1,625  per  welfare  recipient 
on  social  services,  or  about  $6,500  per  year 
on  a  family  of  four  (a  number  familiar  to 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization). 
Apart  from  the  striking  generosity  of  this 
allotment  It  to  interesting  to  compare  this 
expenditure  with  the  maximum  welfare  cash 
grant  which  such  a  family  If  it  had  no  other 
Income  could  receive  In  Mississippi.  That 
amount  to  $720.  And  lastly  It  is  Interesting 
to  observe  that  If,  as  is  likely,  most  of  the 
$460  million  In  federal  dollars  is  used  simply 
to  support  extotlng  state  and  local  services 
In  Mtostosippl,  thto  amoimt  alone  will  ac- 
count for  over  half  of  the  current  total  Mis- 
sissippi state  budget. 

Other  examples  abound.  Marj'land's  esti- 
mated expenditures  will  grow  from  a  1971 
level  of  $15  million  to  an  estimated  level  of 
almost  $420  million  In  1973.  At  this  point 
Maryland  will  be  spending  some  $1,650  per 
welfare  recipient  or  about  $6,000  for  a  family 
of  four.  Georgia  plans  to  expand  Its  pro- 
gram from  a  1971  level  of  $12  million  to  a 
1973  level  of  over  $220  million.  New  York 
win  expand  from  $67  million  1971  to  $850 
million,  Illlnoto  from  $24  million  to  over  $180 
million.  Faced  with  an  unplanned  increase 
in  the  President's  budget  of  at  least  $3.6  bil- 
lion and  the  frightening  potenttol  of  even 
more  staggering  Increases  to  come  (the  esti- 
mates are  from  $6  to  8  billion  In  the  next 
fiscal  year)  there  appears  to  be  little  that  the 
admintotratlon  can  of.  perhaps,  wants  to  do 
to  stem  the  flowing  tide.  To  "close  the  end" 
on  social  services  would  require  legislative 
action  and,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  appropriation 
conferees,  such  action  to  unlikely  to  be  forth- 
coming, particularly  in  an  election  year,  given 
the  opposition  to  such  a  change  that  would 
be  generated  by  enthusiastic  state  and  local 
officials  who  have  suddenly  discovered  that 
there  to  Indeed  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  federal  rainbow. 

There  to  also  the  difficult  problem  of  de- 
vtoing  a  formula  which,  at  once,  dtotributes 
the  fund  among  the  states  In  at  least  some 
vague  relationship  to  need  and  current  fis- 
cal effort;  maintains  each  of  the  states  at 
least  at  their  current  level  of  expenditures 
and  probably  allows  some  Increase  (a  practi- 
cal necessity  to  ensure  acceptance  of  any  for- 
mula) ;  and.  at  the  same  time  sets  a  reason- 
able dollar  limit  on  the  total  budget. 

Despite  the  practical  and  potential  difficul- 
ties Involved,  however.  It  to  clear  that  some- 
thing constructive  must  be  done,  not  simply 
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to  control  a  runaway  program,  but  to  Instire 
that  the  monies  are  dtotributed  equitably 
among  states  and  that  real  and  needed  pub- 
lic services  are  produced  In  the  process. 
Surely  some  more  rational  basis  must  extot 
for  dtotrlbutlng  several  billion  dollars  of  tax- 
payer money  than  one  depending  upon  the 
relative  ambition  and  ingenuity  of  a  few 
state  and  federal  officials. 
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THE  NEW  POLITICS:   IS  IT  OUT 
OF  STEP? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  n,LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  great  deal  being  said  about  what  the 
workers  in  the  coxmtry  are  thinking 
about  the  coming  campaign.  An  article 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Sunday, 
August  6,  1972,  titled  "The  'New 
Politics'  Is  Out  of  Step"  by  Mike  LaVelle 
of  Cicero,  HI.,  covers  this  aspect  of  the 
coming  campaign  very  clearly.  Mike 
LaVelle  is  a  laborer  in  a  pipebending 
shop  and  a  free  lance  writer.  What  does 
labor's  rank  and  file  think  about  these 
labor  leaders  and  their  decisions — mean- 
ing George  Meany,  president  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  I.  W.  Abel,  head  of  the  United 
Steelworkers — when  they  said  they  would 
not  endorse  George  McGovern?  How 
does  the  blue-collar  man  view  George 
McGovern  and  his  proposals?  This  is  an 
interesting  and  well-written  article  by  a 
blue-collar  worker  who  seems  to  imder- 
stand  what  the  issues  of  his  time  are.  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  reading 
it: 

The  "New  PoLmcs"  Is  Out  or  Step 
(By  Mike  LaVelle) 

They  drove  out  Johnson,  defeated  Hum- 
phrey, booted  Daley,  and  now  the  "kids" 
have  their  very  own  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  these  United  States  of  America.  We 
thought  they  had  their  noees  burled  In  an 
undergnround  newspaper  and  all  the  time  It 
was  a  delegate  tally  sheet.  The  kids  are  work- 
ing within  the  system — "whoople"  and  "ba- 
loney." 

They  have  never  been  out  of  the  system, 
they  are  of  it  and  in  it,  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  lives,  up  to  their  eyebrows, 
and  always  have  been. 

When  a  contemporary  liberal  affection- 
ately, always,  affectionately  uses  the  word 
"kids,"  I  know  who  and  what  he  means— 
the  affiuent  and  pampered  children  of  the 
white-collar  Left.  The  blue-collar  Hells  An- 
gels are  hoodlums;  the  upper  class  Weather- 
men et  al  are  Idealistic  "kids,"  who  are  never 
idealistic  enough  to  demonstrate  on  campus 
for  mine  safety  after  the  live  burials  of  their 
lesser  f)eers  in  cave-Ins. 

NO   CAREFREE   SUMMERTIME 

There  are  no  formal  sabbaticato  or  carefree 
summertimes  for  blue-collar  youth  to  flood 
the  streets  of  America  working  for  thto  or 
that  political  candidate  or  cause.  Instead 
they  are  In  factories,  steel  milto,  mines,  or 
Viet  Nam  In  the  noncampus,  nonellte  system 
as  It  is.  They  were  definitely  not  In  evidence 
among  the  McOovern  delegates  at  Miami. 

Life  magazine  called  the  Oregon  delegation 
to  the  Democratic  convention  "nearly  per- 
fect" according  to  the  McGovern  reform 
rules.  Using  Oregon  as  representative  of  all 
the  McCtovern  delegates  at  Miami,  let's  look 
at  Its  34  delegates.  There  were  six  students. 


five  teachers,  four  business  people,  four  law- 
vers  three  writers,  two  bureaucrats,  two  edi- 
tors'  two  politicians,  two  homemakers.  one 
c^Ul  worker,  one  newspaper  Indexer,  one 
retired  Army  officer,  and  one  secretary.  The 
delegation  included  the  correct  amount  of 
tS.  blacks,  and  youth  which  all  sounds 
very  democratic  on  the  surface  but  which 
decentlvely  to  not  so.  ,    ^      , 

McGovern  claims  a  blue-collar  electoral 
response  to  hto  primaries.  Tet  not  a  one  of 
the  Oregon  delegates,  black  or  "i^lt*.  sweats 
on  a  production  line.  So  how  could  they  ef- 
fectively represent  me  or  my  peers  who  do. 
even  If  they  wanted  to.  My  gut  feeling  Is  that 
they  do  not  want  to  represent  me. 

Of  all  the  delegates  at  Miami,  39  per  cent 
had  postgraduate  degrees,  31  per  cent  ^^l 
family  incomes  over  $25,000  a  year,  and  the 
average  Income  was  $20,000  a  year.  I  do  not 
know  the  national  average,  but  mine  with 
a  nonworklng  wife  and  two  children  to 
roughly  $7,800  a  year. 

So  much  for  the  much  ballyhooed  "New 
Politics"  McGovern  convention. 

Whatever  Meany,  Woodcock,  Abel,  et  al  do 
concerning  McGovern  to  more  a  matter  of 
whether  they  give  or  withhold  vast  financial 
and  organizational  support  than  direct  votes 
from  rank  and  file.  The  primary  votes  of 
Michigan  for  George  Wallace  prove  how 
grandiose  the  myth  and  pittance  of  the  pow- 
Ir  of  labor  leaders  to  deUver  the  so-caUed 
labor  vote.  ,    _ 

In  the  past,  the  deliverance  was  merely  a 
pro  forma  statement  on  de  facto  votes— es- 
sentially when  Republicans  were  the  reac- 
tionary bad  guys  and  there  was  nowhere  else 
for  a  worker  to  go  except  to  the  Democrats. 
Those  days  are  over.  ^«„*„= 

Now  the  Republicans  are  the  moderates 
and  the  Democrats  seem  to  be  embracing  the 
Left  crazies  or  allowing  themselves  to  be 
embraced.  Pragmatism  seems  to  have  become 
a  dirty  word  to  the  moral  purists  who  have 
taken  over  the  Democratic  Party.  As  a  con- 
sequence they  have  given  President  Nixon 
a  bigger  ball  park,  and  he  to  Mtoter  Prag- 
mattom  himself. 

One  suspects  that  McGoverns  "Kamikaze 
economic  advisers"  have  unconsciously  al- 
ready structured  their  utopla  and  tipped 
their  game-plan  prematurely  by  abolishing 
money — If  not  as  a  medium  of  exchange  than 
as  sensible  campaign  oratory,  barring  the 
other  and  more  probable  extreme  that  they 
are  printing  their  own. 

How  else  can  you  explain  proposals,  such 
as  a  $30-bllllon  cut  In  defense  spending 
simultaneous  with  "Jobs  for  everyone."  mas- 
sive social  legtolatlon,  simultaneous  with  a 
relief  of  tax  burdens  and  a  thousand  dollars 
mad  money  for  each  citizen— a  cynic  might 
be  tempted  to  say  each  voter." 

THE    ENEMY   OF   FANCY 

Facts  are  ever  the  enemy  of  fancy,  and 
what  glazes  the  dreamer's  eye  often  dtotorts 
his  vtolon— assuming  that  the  McGovemltc 
economtots  fault  on  the  side  of  the  angels 
or  the  purities  of  some  bizarre  Ideology.  Or  to 
it  possible  that  the  under-30  rhetoric  and 
mystique  have  dropped  to  under  10?  And  If 
one  were  to  Interrupt  the  cream  of  the  cere- 
bral McGovernites  In  a  planning  conference 
would  he  find  them.  In  serious  mien,  hover- 
ing and  Jabbering  over  Monopoly,  play  money 
and  all? 

If  there  to  a  sweetish  odor  In  the  air  then 
one  can  safely  assume  that  Harvard's  econ- 
omtoU  are  drafting  another  zlnger  for  Mc- 
Govern. I'd  strongly  suggest  that  McGovern 
give  these  people  a  mythical  candidate  to 
play  with  and  leave  the  real  one  alone. 

"In  San  Diego,  I  was  campaigning  at  an 
aerospace  plant,  walking  alongside  a  wire 
fence  and  shaking  bands  with  some  of  the 
workers,  and  the  reception  I  was  getting 
wasn't  very  enthusiastic.  And  I  wasnt  feel- 
ing very  good  about  what  was  happening 
either.  Then  a  man  stuck  out  hto  hand  and 
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said.  "1  need  my  Job,  but  I  need  my  country 
more.  I'm  for  you.  In  California  mUltary 
spending  was  an  Important  Issue,  and  I  was 
heartened,  that  a  worker  would  put  love  of 
country  above  hto  own  Job."  From  George 
McOovem's  "How  I  won  the  Nomination"  in 
Newsday. 

That  to  twtotlng  "love  It  or  leave  It"  to  "love 
It  and  leave  your  Job."  Or  defense  spending 
one  has  to  give  McOovern  an  "A-plus  for 
honesty"  as  was  given  to  Barry  Goldwater 
on  other  Issues.  Unfortunately  for  politicians 
the  kin  of  candor  to  too  often  defeat.  It  to 
not  hard  to  envtoion  McGovern's  old  politics 
advtoers  thru  clenched  teeth  telling  him,  A 
mlntoter's  son  to  good  Imagery,  George,  but 
this  Is  an  election,  not  an  annolntment." 

To  tell  a  man  with  a  wife,  two  children, 
and  no  Job  that  he  has  Jtist  struck  a  mighty 
blow  against  the  military-Industrial  com- 
plex—"P.D.R.'s  Arsenal  of  Democracy" 
remember? — Is  poor  politics  Indeed  and  dan- 
gerous when  there  to  a  Luddlte  Left  in  Amer- 
ica which  yearns  for  the  good  old  days  of 
horsedrawn  unhomogenlzed  milk  wagons  and 
nonunlonlzed  laborers  who  were  kept  In  their 
place  by  men  of  style  and  substance. 

It  does  little  to  enhance  McGovern's  popu- 
Itot  Image  that  one  of  hto  fat  cats  Is  Stewart 
Mott,  one  of  the  owners  of  General  Motors, 
who  admits  to  paying  zero  taxes  while  the 
workers  on  a  G.M.  assembly  line  voice  an  un- 
fair tax  burden  as  one  of  their  major  com- 
plaints. 

EMERGING    ELITE    SCORN 
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The  antl-PoUsh  Jokes  of  Henry  Klmelman 
[as  reported  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman],  an- 
other McGovern  fat  cat,  lends  credence  to 
suspicions  of  an  emerging  elite  liberal  scorn 
for  the  nonblack,  nonbrown,  non-Jewtoh,  and 
non-WASP  ethnic  groups  In  America  who 
make  up  a  large  part  of  blue-collar  voters 
that  gives  another  reason  to  retaliate  In  No- 
vember. 

Unless  McGovern  disavows  some  of  his 
snobbtoh  friends,  they  may.  In  tandem  with 
frentlc  Tippies,  rupture  whatever  llatoons 
McGovern  might  have  to  middle  America. 

Politlctons  who  stray  from  the  vast,  If  safe 
middle  are  generally  ambushed  not  by  ad- 
versaries, but  by  zealous  advocates  who  at- 
tempt to  move  them  farther  Left  or  Right 
than  they  wish  to  go.  I'm  sure  that  the  SX>.S. 
and  the  giggle  Left  will  do  to  George  Mc- 
Govern what  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the 
Ku  Klux  man  did  for  Barry  Goldwater. 

The  Klan  took  Goldwater's  sincere  ques- 
tioning of  civil  rights  legislation  as  a  com- 
mandment for  Its  repeal,  the  Birchers  took 
his  plan  for  military  field  decisions  as  a 
"yup"  for  Armagedden.  Nlghtmaree  that 
must  haunt  McGovern  might  well  be  those 
of  a  "now"  chUd  planting  some  pot  on  him, 
a  lefttot  crazy  pinning  a  Mao  Tse-tung  but- 
ton on  him.  a  gay  lib  transvestlte  embracing 
him  on  national  televtolon.  or  being  pre- 
sented with  an  aborted  fetus. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  to  that  In  November 
we  will  be  well  Into  the  school  year,  and  bus- 
ing will  bD  a  hotter  Issue  for  the  Democrats 
than  the  Republicans,  providing  that  the  Re- 
publican platform  to  against  It  or  vague 
enough  not  to  be  blatantly  for  it  as  the  Mc- 
Govern position  appears  to  be. 

The  Left-Right,  war-peace  Zeitgeist  has  so 
completely  swung  around  In  the  last  35  years 
that  the  Isolationist  America  Flrsters  from 
the  1930s  must  be  spinning  In  their  graves. 
And  those  still  living  feel  a  bittersweet  nos- 
talgto  at  seeing  the  Interventionist  and  global 
warriors  of  yesterday  rallying  around  the 
slogan  "Come  Home  America." 

Has  anyone  ever  asked  ex-bomber  pilot 
George  McGovern  ("Jan.  31. 1045:  Hit  Moose- 
blerbaum,  Austria — bombed  thru  overcast — 
very  light  fiak."  From  "McGovern"  by  Robert 
Sam  Anaon.]  how  many  women  and  children 
he  killed  in  his  bombing  runs  during  World 
War  n? 
Give  us  a  rough  estimate,  George. 


TRAINS  STILL  RUN  ON  TIME 

Even  the  trains  that  used  to  run  on  time 
In  Muasollnl's  Fascist  Italy  are  now  running 
on  time  In  Peking  with  the  now  familiar 
sophtotries  that  Its  dicUtors  are  In  charge 
and  representative  of  the  ever  abused  "peo- 
ple." Such  moral  garbage  that  comes  from 
the  Left  today  used  to  come  from  the  Right. 
Which  proves,  at  least,  that  human  rights 
carries  no  other  label,  but  an  ideological  one. 
A  potential  freedom  fighter  in  Athena  or 
Havana  waits  hopelessly  for  someone  di- 
vorced from  the  ideological  struggles  that 
forge  new  chains  as  they  break  the  old  ones 
to  say  no  to  unfolding  htotory  and  yes  to 
Thomas  Jefferson's  "eternal  hostility  to  ai: 
tyrannies  over  the  minds  of  man."  The  abov 
to  a  true  liberal  banner  that  now  lies  crushed 
and  silent  as  the  boot-loving  current  banner 
waivers  shriek  their  admiration  for  diverse 
dictators. 

We  Americans  wlU  not  say  yet,  and  yet  we 
can.  What  we  have  become  to  a  tragedy  of 
retreat  and  default. 

Whoever  wins  the  Presidential  election,  at 
least  with  McGovern  and  Nixon  running,  it 
Is  definitely  not  a  beauty  contest.  What  did 
he  say?  Who's  listening  [sigh]? 

The  roster  of  some  of  the  names  around 
the  McOovern  In  the  background  reads  like 
a  Quixotic  platoon  of  the  New  Frontier  war- 
riors who  were  fractured  on  the  shores  of 
Viet  Nam.  Some  who  were  mesmerized  by  his 
charisma  would  have  crossed  the  River  Styx 
for  J.F.K.,  but  not  L3.J.  And  others  saw 
blood  dripping  from  the  robes  of  Camelot. 

It  Is  difficult  to  guess  Just  who  thought 
that  Harvard  [with  a  Boston  accent)  could 
do  no  wrong  and  "My  fellow  Americans" 
IL.B.J.1  could  do  no  right. 


HARVARD    AND    L.B.J. 

One  hates  to  even  imagine  that  the  destiny 
of  America  might  have— and  stUl  could— 
hinged  on  a  slipped  syntax  or  a  Hollywood 
profile.  ,^ 

And  there  McGovern  gets  a  plus.  The  man 
to  plain  looking  to  the  horror  of  the  Beautiful 
People  who  never  tire  of  running  a  John 
Barrymore  for  President.  "When  McGovern 
crossed  hto  legs,  a  vast  expanse  of  white  shin 
was  exposed  to  the  cameras.  Gloria  Stelnem 
solved  that  problem  and  set  McOovern  on 
the  road  to  recovery  by  dashing  to  a  local 
mens'  store  and  bringing  back  a  pair  of  over- 
the-calf  socks."  From  "McGovern." 

Gloria,  please  get  your  cosmetician  hands 
off  our  PopiUtot,  he's  got  enough  problems 
with  "friends"  trying  to  help  him. 


ASIAN    DRUG    INFLOW    FOUND 
"GREATER  THAN  REALIZED" 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1972 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
New  York  Times  printed  an  article  un- 
der the  headline,  "Asian  Drug  Inflow 
Pound  'Greater  Than  Realized'."  In  the 
course  of  the  article,  which  was  a  lengthy 
one— about  42  inches  of  copy— it  devel- 
oped that  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  had 
concluded  that  the  amount  of  high- 
quality  heroin  being  smuggled  Into  this 
country  from  Southeast  Asia  is  "greater 
than  previously  realized." 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  an- 
nouncement comes  as  no  revelation  to  a 
thinking  person,  except,  perhaps,  to  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics.  I.  for  one,  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  the  drug  flow  from 
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Red  China,  euphemistically  referred  to 
nowadays  as  "mainland  China,"  was 
greater  than  publicly  acknowledged. 

I  also  have  a  very  brief,  one-paragraph 
news  note  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  2,  mentioning  a  $1  million  haul 
of  heroin  in  New  York.  Origin  of  the 
heroin?  "Mainland  China."  The  investi- 
gation leading  to  these  arrests  had  been 
in  progress  for  3  months;  no  doubt  there 
are  similar  ones  still  going  on.  I  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  in  the  next  few 
months  of  similar  drug  trafllc  exposes, 
with  a  similar  point  of  origin  for  the 
contraband. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  place  most  of  the 
blame  on  Turkey  and  Prance  for  the  tre- 
mendous influx  of  drugs  into  our  coun- 
try. After  all,  what  interest  has  Turkey 
in  undermining  the  character  of  Amer- 
ica's citizens?  Surely  not  the  same  in- 
terest that  Red  China,  given  her  ideolog- 
ical convictions,  has  in  weakening 
America.  Red  China  is  trying  very  hard, 
and  so  far,  with  great  success,  to  utilize 
this  most  recent  weapon  in  the  "con- 
tinuous revolution"  between  the  Com- 
mimlst  world  and  the  non-Communist 
world. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  young  men 
who  go  at  their  country's  calling  to  fight 
a  war  in  Southeast  Asia  are  the  ones 
most  vulnerable  to  the  dnig-plague  and 
the  ones  hardest  hit  by  it.  It  is  no  ac- 
cident, either,  that  our  Government 
policy  has  low-keyed  the  Chinese  role  in 
the  drug  trafiBc — political  and  diplo- 
matic expediencies  play  their  parts  in 
the  attempt  to  cast  the  blame  on  Prance 
and  Turkey. 

I  am  encouraged  that  my  first  point 
has  been  acknowledged;  how  long  wiU 
it  be  until  the  second  one  is  recognized? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  two  newspaper 
articles  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  July  28,  1972) 
Asian  Okuo  Inflow  Foxmo  "Okeatkb  Than 
Realized" 

(By  Se3rinovir  M.  Hersb) 

Washington.  July  27. — A  secret  analysis  by 
the  Gkivernmenfs  top  narcotics  enforcement 
agency  has  concluded  that  the  amount  of 
high-quality  heroin  being  smuggled  Into  the 
United  States  from  Southeast  Asia  "Is  greater 
than  previously  realized." 

The  new  Government  report,  compiled  last 
month  by  the  Strategic  Intelligence  OfBce  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  further  showed  that  narcotics-control 
personnel  was  beginning  to  accumulate  evi- 
dence linking  organized  crime  to  the  South- 
east Asian  drug  market. 

Another  Government  study,  reported  on 
In  The  New  York  Times  on  Monday,  con- 
cluded that  ther<  was  "no  prospect"  of  halt- 
ing the  drug  flow  from  Southeast  Asia  Into 
the  United  States.  This  Cabinet-level  study 
was  later  discounted  by  the  man  who  com- 
missioned It — Egll  M.  Krogh  Jr..  a  special 
White  Bouse  aide  for  narcotics  matters. 

Mr.  Krogh  said  "there  has  been  substan- 
tial progress"  In  reducing  the  Influx  of  drugs 
from  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Narcotics  Bureau  report  stated  that 
"the  trafllc  at  present  relatively  unorganized, 
but  has  deflnlte  potential  for  expansion  as 
a  replacement  for  Turkish-French  heroin." 

Officials  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  State  Department,  Narcotics  Biu-eau 
and  Defense  Department  "are  presently  re- 
viewing the  International  trade."  the  report 
added,  "with  particular  focus  on  Southeast 
Asia  as  an  alternate  to  the  Middle  East  as  a 
source  of  supply." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAJLKS 

WHITE    HOUSE    THINKS    OTHERWISE 

Nixon  Administration  spokesmen  havf  re- 
peatedly maintained  publicly,  In  opposition 
to  statements  of  critics,  that  heroin  smuggled 
from  Southeast  Asia  makes  up  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  United  States  annual 
supply. 

Last  month  Nelson  G.  Gross,  the  State  De- 
partment's senior  adviser  for  International 
narcotics  matters,  told  a  Congressional  hear- 
ing that  "the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
heroin  coming  to  the  United  States  orig- 
inates In  the  Middle  East  and  Is  processed  In 
European  laboratorlees  before  being  smug- 
gled Into  our  countrj.  We  estimate  that 
probably  5  per  cent  and  certainly  no  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  heroin  presently 
flowing  Into  the  United  States  originates  In 
Southeast  Asia." 

The  Cabinet-level  study,  while  completed 
last  February,  was  at  odds  with  Administra- 
tion thinking  In  Its  conclusions  that  there 
was  "no  prospect  under  any  conditions  that 
can  realistically  be  projected,  of  stopping  the 
drug  flow  from  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  Im- 
mediately assailed  by  Mr.  Krogh. 

Asked  In  an  Interview  today  about  the 
Narcotics  Bureau's  analysis,  Mr.  Krogh  ac- 
knowledged that  "from  what  I've  learned 
so  far,  there  has  to  be  a  strong  likelihood" 
that  organized  crime  Is  Involved  In  the  flow 
of  heroin  from  Southeast  Asia,  but  he  added 
that  the  evidence  was  not  yet  conclusive. 

"STATISTICS    ARE    FLUID" 

He  emphasized  that  the  Administration 
set  up  Its  International  narcotics  program 
only  18  months  ago.  Because  of  this,  he  said. 
It  would  be  "Impossible"  to  estimate  ac- 
curately which  area  In  the  world  was  re- 
sponsible for  which  percentage  of  the  heroin 
reaching  the  United  States.  "Statistics  at 
this  time  are  so  fluid,"  be  said. 

Other  officials  said  that  content  of  the 
bureau's  analysis  bad  been  approved  by  that 
agency's  over-all  Intelligence  board  before 
Its  dissemination  Inside  the  Government. 

The  Narcotics  Bureau,  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment agency.  Indicated  In  Its  study,  made 
available  today,  that  much  of  the  growing 
amount  of  heroin  from  Southeast  Asia  was 
being  smuggled  Into  the  United  States  by 
"essentially  political  Chinese  entrepreneurs 
operating  out  of  Laos,  Thailand  and  Hong 
Kong.  The  heroin  Is  sold  to  ethnic  Chinese 
seamen,  many  of  whom  may  be  organized, 
who  Jump  ship  once  their  vessels  dock  In  the 
United  States. 

Further  Intelligence  may  "reveal  more  pre- 
cisely the  role  of  Far  East  heroin  In  the 
United  States,"  the  document  said,  "and  may 
reveal  the  substance  of  long-standing  hither- 
to unverlflable  reports  of  a  'Chlnese-Corsl- 
can'  connection  between  morphine  base  from 
the  Orient  and  the  chemical  expertise  of  the 
Marseille  area.  Perhaps  this  preliminary  re- 
port will  stimulate  Interest  In  acquiring  more 
data  on  the  'Chinese  connection'."  Morphine 
Is  another  product  of  opium,  which  Is  ex- 
tracted from  poppy  seeds. 

Intelligence  reports  "over  the  past  year 
indicate  an  increase  In  the  number  of  ethnic 
Chinese  who  Illegally  enter  the  United  States 
and  Canada,"  the  document  said,  adding  that 
the  volume  and  the  pattern  of  techniques 
used  In  the  delivery  of  narcotics  were  not 
sufficiently  known. 

"However,"  the  report  said,  the  bureau 
"views  the  amount  as  a  serious  and  Increas- 
ing threat." 

EIGHT    CHINESE    ARRESTED 

Government  Intelligence  agencies  recently 
set  up  a  Joint  effort,  known  as  Project  Sea 
Wall,  to  stem  the  growing  smuggling  through 
United  States  and  Canadian  dock  areas. 
Within  a  month  of  the  program's  Initiation 
on  April  7,  the  report  said,  eight  ethnic  Chi- 
nese were  arrested,  most  of  them  carrying 
one  to  four  pounds  of  high-quality  heroin 
strapped  to  their  bodies. 
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One  seizure,  on  April  11.  resulted  in  the 
arrest  of  seven  Chinese  seamen  carrying  a 
total  of  11  pounds  of  heroin,  the  bureau's 
report  said.  It  added  that  "further  Informa- 
tion developed  that  this  11  pounds  was  part 
of  a  100-pound  shipment  which  originated 
in  Bangkok  and  v-as  evidently  delivered  by 
a  European  diplomat  assigned  to  Thailand. 
Sensitive  sources  have  revealed  that  more 
shipments,  sponsored  by  other  groups,  are 
on  the  way:  arrests  are  anticipated  in  the 
near  future." 

Significantly,  the  report  noted  that  "the 
smuggling  activities  of  Chinese  seamen 
Imply  a  loose  but  rather  extensive  arrange- 
ment between  the  seamen  and  their  United 
States  contacts  to  carry  out  the  movement 
of  narcotics  from  Southeast  Asia  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  These  arrangements  appear 
to  Involve  some  degree  of  organization  at 
the  receiving  end  and  possibly  at  the  send- 
ing end." 

The  report  listed  docks  In  San  Francisco, 
New  York.  Miami  and  Vancouver  as  areas 
with  some  degree  of  organized  smuggling, 
but  also  said  that  high-quality  Southeast 
Asian  heroin  had  entered  the  United  States 
through  other  ports — among  them  Seattle, 
Portland,  N^w  Orleans,  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  report  contained  a  number  of  clues 
indicating  that  the  amount  of  organized 
smuggling  could  be  far  higher  than  even 
now  suspected. 

It  cited  the  arrest  of  a  Philippine  diplomat 
late  last  year  in  New  York  City  with  about 
37  pounds  of  a  brand  of  highly  refined  heroin 
known  as  "double  uoglobe."  It  was  the 
diplomat's  third  trip  to  the  United  States,  the 
report  said.  "At  least  one  previous  time 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  known  Chinese 
heroin  dealer  In  Bangkok." 

The  "double  uoglobe"  heroin,  manufac- 
tured In  Laos,  was  vTldely  sold  to  United 
States  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam  in  1970 
and  1971. 

MARKETING    BUILDUP   SIFTED 

At  another  point,  the  bureau's  analysis 
said  that  "sensitive  sources  also  reveal  fre- 
quent communications  between  Chinese 
heroin  traffickers  in  New  York,  Seattle.  San 
Francisco,  Portland  and  Vancouver,  suggest- 
ing that  an  extensive  wholesale  marketing 
mechanism  exists  or  Is  being  established." 

In  recent  years.  United  States  narcotics 
officials  have  repeatedly  said  that  80  per  cent 
of  all  heroin  known  to  be  consumed  In  the 
United  States  comes  via  Marseilles  refineries 
from  Turkey's  opium-growing  areas.  Ten  to 
15  per  cent  was  said  to  come  from  Mexico. 

The  bureau's  report  tended  to  support  the 
position  of  the  opium-growing  in  Turkey  and 
other  areas  a  prime  goal  of  its  antlnarcotlcs 
drive.  Officials  now  expect  the  opium  produc- 
tion in  Turkey  to  end  this  year. 

The  Nixon  Administration's  leading  critics 
of  the  Administration's  narcotics  drive- 
Representative  Robert  H.  Steele,  Republican 
of  Connecticut,  and  Alvln  W.  McCoy,  a  Yale 
graduate  student  who  has  written  an  expose 
of  the  heroin  traffic  in  Southeast  Asia. 

When  told  of  the  bureau's  report,  Mr.  Steele 
commented:  "Vietnam  Is  truly  coming  home 
to  haunt  us.  No  matter  what  they  say.  this 
means  that  the  first  wave  of  this  material  Is 
already  on  Its  way  to  our  children  In  high 
school." 

Mr.  Steele,  a  flrst-term  Representative  who 
last  year  helped  reveal  the  extent  of  heroin 
addiction  among  O.I.'s  in  Vietnam,  asserted 
that  Narcotics  Bureau  attempts  to  stop 
smugglers  from  Jumping  ship  or  otherwise 
getting  Into  the  United  States  were  mis- 
guided. 

"Instead  of  trying  to  put  up  this  barrier," 
Mr.  Steele  said,  "it  would  be  much  more  eco- 
nomical If  we  Just  went  to  our  aUles  In 
Southeast  Asia — to  Thailand,  where  most  of 
this  stuff  comes  from — and  stopped  the 
traffic  there." 
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He  specifically  cited  what  he  termed  the 
Administration's  InabUlty  to  Interfere  with 
the  known  large-scale  smuggling  of  opium 
via  trawler  from  northern  Thailand  to 
refineries  to  Hong  Kong  and  Malaysia. 

During  testimony  June  2  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee,  Mr.  McCoy,  a  Ph.  D.  candidate 
in  Southeast  Asian  history,  testified  that 
beginning  In  1965  "members  of  the  Florida- 
baled  Trafflcante  famUy  of  American  orga- 
nized crime  began  appearing  In  Southeast 

Asia."  „     ^ 

Mr  McCoy  specifically  named  Santo 
Trafflcante  Jr..  whom  he  described  as  the 
heir  to  the  international  criminal  syndicate 
estabUshed  by  Lucky  Luciano  and  Meyer 
Lansky.  as  having  traveled  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Saigon  In  1968. 

"In  1967-88  there  was  evidence  of  Increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  Indochina's  Corsican 
gangsters."  he  also  stated.  "United  States 
agents  observed  Corsican  heroin  traffickers 
commuting  between  Saigon  and  MarseUles. 
where  the  Corslcans  control  the  clandestine 
heroin  laboratories." 

Mr  McCoy  then  told  the  subcommittee 
that  a  former  high-ranking  CIA.  agent  in 
Saigon— subsequently  Identified  as  retired 
Lieut.  Col.  Lucien  Coneln,  who  played  a  ma- 
jor role  in  South  Vietnam  for  more  than  10 
years— "toid  me  in  an  Interview  that  in  1969 
there  was  a  summit  meeting  of  Corsican  crim- 
inals from  Marseilles,  Vientiane,  and  Pnom- 
penh at  Saigon's  Continental  hotel. 

Intelligence  sources  acknowledged  In  sub- 
sequent interviews  that  the  Government  be- 
gan studying  the  Southeast  Asian  narcotics 
trade  less  than  two  years  ago,  primarily  In 
response  to  the  rapid  Increase  of  G.I.  ad- 
diction. In  early  1971,  the  White  House  re- 
portedly ordered  the  C.I.A.  to  coordinate  in- 
telligence efforts  in  the  area. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  2,  1972J 
Heroin  Seizure 

New  York.— Three  Chinese  pleaded  inno- 
cent in  federal  court  yesterday  to  charges 
arising  from  the  seizure  of  nearly  •!  million 
worth  of  heroin  from  mainland  China. 

Judge  Marvin  E.  Prankel  continued  ball 
at  $50,000  for  Mrs.  Tam  Chun,  41;  $5,000 
for  her  husband.  Henry  Chan  Chun,  and  $20,- 
000  for  yee-Tom  Choy. 

The  case  was  assigned  to  Judge  Constance 
Baker  Motley,  with  no  date  set  for  trUl.  The 
three  were  arrested  July  21  after  a  three- 
month  investigation. 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  FOUNDATION 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  7.  1972 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memoration of  National  Friendship  Day, 
August  7, 1  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
existence  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Good  Neighbor  Foundation.  The  foun- 
dation was  founded  by  Mrs.  Marguerite 
Timper  Wilcox  on  August  7,  1920.  Its 
members  are  senior  citizens  dedicated 
to  service  to  handicapped  veterans  and 
civilians.  Mrs.  Wilcox,  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district,  is  handicapped 
herself  and  since  the  founding  of  the 
organization  has  been  active  in  service 
to  the  community  and  an  inspiration  to 
other  handicapped  persons  in  the  Mil- 
waukee area  and  through  her  worldwide 
correspondence. 

The  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Wilcox  on 
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the  occasion  of  the  48th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Good  Neighbor  Foun- 
dation expresses  best  the  spirit  and  the 
purpose  of  the  organization  and  I  am 
pleased  to  place  it  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

When?— How?— Why? 

(By  Marquerlte  Timper  Wilcox) 

We  are  to  celebrate  here 

Our  wonderful — 48th  year 

Of  The  Good  Neighbor  Poimdatlon 

With  members  throughout  the  nation. 

Founded — August  7. 1920 

When  Marquerlte  thought  she  was  ready 

Even  though  she  was  very  ill 

Through  complete — Faith  and  Will 

She  prayed,  prayed  and  prayed 

When  over  2  years  In  bed  she  laid 

And  only  69  pounds  she  weighed 

In  24  hours  the  Dr's  to  her  parents  said 

Marquerlte  Timper  would  be  dead 

Completely  unconscloiis — she  was  they 

thought 
But  every  single  word  she  caught 
Doctor  told  the  Mother  to 
Prepare  a  bit  of  chicken  stew 
But  that  very  night 
Marquerlte — ate  not  a — bite 
But  had  her  nurse — Ruth  Ward 
Send  the  first  shut-ln-card 
To  lovely  Irving  Berll  is  wife 
Who  also  was  fighting  for  her  life 
Later  many  phone  calls  she  made 
As  more — strength  she  gained 
Then  to  add  to  peoples  fun 
Various  parties  she  did  run 
For  the  lonely,  Handicapped,  and  Aged 
Into  Volunteer  services  she  waded 
All  this  time  our  member — Nelle 
Helped— Marquerlte — to  get  well 
vnxen  Helen  Puschnlg— again  came 
She  added  her  wisdom  to  the  game 
Of  bringing  various  Joy  to  all 
For  entertainment  In-the-hall 
Some  other  old  members  are  here 

And  of  course  are  very  dear 

But  I  love  you— all.  so  don't  you  fear 

You  are  marvelous  to  one  another 

Treating  each  as  a  dear  Sister  or  Brother 

With  your — Christian  aii-ltude 

Bringing  out  one  anothers  good. 

Dr.    WUklnson.   Niurse   Ward   and   Druggist 
Melner 

They  could  not  have  been  finer. 

Many  In  this  world  no  longer  roam 

For  they  have  been  called  home 

Some  wonderf  lU  marriages  we  have  had 

And  to  that  we  can  add 

Many  marvelous  romances 

Who  still  enjoy  their  companions  dances 

Al,  Bess  and  Tlllle  and  Gus 

Delores,  Charles.  Ida  and  Camllus 

Marie,  Otto,  Leta  anu  Bill 

Say  life  without  one  another 

Would  be  nlll 

Oh,  yes  of  elopments  we  know  this 

They  too  are  enjoying  married  bliss 

Thousands  of  letters"  Marquerlte  does  write 

At  her  desk— day  and  night 

All  these — and  many  more 

Love  to  you — she  does  pour 

Yes,  and  talents  she  scouts  of  all  ages 

AH  this  for  48  years — without  wages 

And  since  1920  many  serious  Illnesses  she  has 
had 

But  It  has  not  left  her  sad 

For  life  to  her  means  to  ma/ce  you  s\a(1 

And  hopes  to  show  you  visions  of  love 

By  belief  in  God  and  blessings  from  abov ;. 

Yes,  I  am  glad  that  I  am  handicapped  for 
thereby  I  found  God.  I  foimd  myself,  and  I 
found  you. 

And  I  hereby  now  rededlcate  myself  agam 
for  another  year. 
Thank  you— and  may  The  Lord  richly  Bless 

You 
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CAN  WE  AFFORD  TO  BE 
SECOND  BEST? 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7.  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate 
continues  to  rage  in  this  Congress  and  on 
the  public  platform,  in  an  attempt  to 
define  and  project  America's  defense 
priorities  for  the  immediate  future.  Many 
observers  have  termed  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election  a  crucial  one,  in  terms  of 
a  decision  by  the  American  people  be- 
tween widely  diverse  views  of  this  Na- 
tion's role  In  the  spectrum  of  world 
events. 

For  the  further  general  edification  oi 
my  colleagues.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
recent  statement  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Geoffrey  R.  Simmonds,  president  of 
Simmonds  Precision: 

Can  We  Afford  To  Be  Second  Best? 

(By  Geoffrey  R.  Simmonds) 
Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War,  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  has  followed  a  "balance  of  power" 
strategy  in  an  effort  to  maintain  world  peace. 
The  phUosophy  behind  this  strategy  Is  that 
we  can  avoid  a  confrontation  of  world  powers 
only  If  we  maintain  a  constant  military  pos- 
ture equal  to,  or  stronger  than  our  potential 
enemies.  This  strategy  Is  expensive.  It  Is  sup- 
ported by  heavy  expenditures  In  research  and 
development  and  a  strong  financial  commit- 
ment to  advance  military  technology. 

The  War  In  Southeast  Asia  has  had  an  ef- 
fect on  this  balance  of  power  that  has  gone 
largely  unobserved  by  the  American  public. 
We  have  spent  more  than  $160  billion  of  our 
national  wealth  in  the  day-to-day  costs  of 
maintaining  the  Vietnam  War.  As  a  result 
our  financial  resources  have  been  strained 
and  we  have  curtailed  during  this  period,  our 
research  and  development  of  new  weapon  sys- 
tems and  advanced  mUltary  hardware. 

In  contrast,  the  Russians,  since  the  Viet- 
nam War  have  taken  advantage  of  our  alow- 
down  to  embark  on  an  airport  technological 
development  program  aimed  at  global  mili- 
tary supremacy.  We  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
"sour  grapes"  rationalization  that  our  tech- 
nological quality  is  better  than  the  Russians' 
quantity.  The  bare  assumption  of  U.S.  tech- 
nical superiority  is  no  longer  valid.  Let  me 
give  you  an  exan^le  from  the  aircraft  Indus- 
try. The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  developing  an  ad- 
vanced variable-geometry  strategic  bomber, 
the  B-1,  which  Is  scheduled  to  fiy  three  years 
from  now.  The  Russian  equivalent  of  the  B-1 
Is  the  "Backfire"  strategic  bomber.  Three  of 
them  are  flying  now  .  .  .  and  there  are  more 
on  the  way. 

Another  example  la  the  new  Russian  MIO- 
23  "Foxbat"  twin-Jet.  all  weather  fighter.  This 
Is  a  Mach  3  aircraft  that  out-performs  in 
speed  and  altitude  anything  we  now  have  In 
service  or  on  the  drawing  boards.  The  Grum- 
man F-14  Navy  variable  wing  fighter  aircraft 
is  scheduled  to  be  operational  with  the  fieet 
in  1973,  and  the  McDonnell  Douglas  F-15 
Is  scheduled  for  service  with  the  Air  Force  In 
the  mld-70s.  Both  are  rated  at  Mach  2+. 
The  Russians  now  have  50%  more  first  line 
aircraft  than  the  U.S.  And  more  than  half  of 
our  air  fleet  U  over  10  years  old. 

The  same  problem  exists  on  the  high  seas. 
The  U.S.  and  Russia  have  roughly  the  same 
number  of  naval  vessels  In  oommisslon.  Imbb 
than  10%  of  the  Russian  ships  are  more  than 
25  years  cdd.  In  contrast,  16%  of  our  fleet  is 
that  age. 
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It  Is  clear  that  Russia  Is  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  be  the  No.  1  military  power 
lu  the  world  In  order  to  expand  Ite  Interna- 
tional political  and  economic  influence. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ball  Is 
m  our  court.  We  are  under  enormous  pres- 
sures at  home  to  pour  more  of  o»ir  national 
wealth  Into  the  resolution  of  social  and  en- 
vironmental problems.  Simultaneously,  we 
must  decide  whether  world  peace  and  U.S. 
political  and  economic  Interests  across  the 
globe  can  be  served  by  our  becoming  the  sec- 
ond best  military  power  In  the  world.  Ulti- 
mately, the  decision  rests  with  the  American 
people.  The  debate  wUl  probably  be  side- 
stepped In  the  1972  elecUons,  but  it  Is  likely 
to  be  a  major  issue  In  1974  and  1976. 

As  we  reconsider  our  technical-military 
role,  we  would  do  well  to  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  our  Industrial  posture  In  today's 
changing  world.  At  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
the  U.S.  had  the  most  modern  and  efficient 
Industrial  complex  in  the  world.  A  large  In- 
vestment m  plant  and  equipment  permitted 
high  wages,  provided  high  productivity,  and 
gave  us  the  assurance  that  we  could  sell  our 
products  competitively  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

Now,  times  have  changed.  Both  our  friends 
and  our  former  enemies — partly  with  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money — have  completely  re- 
built their  war-torn  industries.  They  control 
Industrial  plants  that  are,  relatively  speak- 
ing, more  modern  and  productive  than  ours. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  the  produc- 
tivity of  $100  in  1970  wages  in  a  few  selected 
countries.  A  Japanese  company  gets  more 
than  100  hours  of  work  for  each  $100  of  wages. 
Compared  with  that,  a  French,  German  or 
British  company  will  get  about  60  hours  of 
work.  For  the  same  wages,  an  American  com- 
pany gets  only  25  hours  of  work.  It  Is  obvlovis 
that  we  must  be  four  times  as  efficient  to 
compete  with  the  Japanese.  And  we  have  seen 
the  results:  imported  products  at  prices  well 
below  domestic  levels. 

In  one  of  our  main  markets,  aerospace,  the 
European  governments  together  have  com- 
mitted $4  billion  In  taxpayers'  money  to  the 
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development  by  private  companies  of  com- 
mercial aircraft.  In  this  way,  four  different 
commercial  aircraft  wlU  be  developed-  The 
governments  and  the  companies  Intend  to 
capture  the  lion's  share  of  a  $30  bUUon  mar- 
ket. 

It  Is  against  the  traditions  of  the  VS.  free 
enterprise  system  to  use  public  money  for 
commercial  development.  European  govern- 
ments, on  the  other  hand,  have  already  come 
to  grips  with  the  fact  that  private  Industry 
simply  cannot  finance  the  sky-rocketing  costs 
of  advanced  technology.  They  consider  the 
"national  interest"  to  Include  healthy  tech- 
nological development  of  industries  such  as 
aerospace  computers,  atomic  energy  and  elec- 
tronics, and  they  have  decided  to  use  public 
money  for  these  purposes.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  jve  In  the  U.S.  will  be  faced  with  the 
same  decision. 

The  25-year  honeymoon — when  we  were 
supreme  in  both  the  competitive  mili- 
tary and  industrial  worlds — Is  over.  The  gov- 
ernment must  establish  new  national  priori- 
ties, not  only  of  a  social  nature  but  also  of 
a  scientific  and  technological  nature.  We 
must  decide  which  industries  can  compete  in 
world  markets  over  the  next  25  years,  de- 
spite our  high  wage  costs.  These  industries 
should  be  nurtxired,  encouraged,  and  sup- 
ported when  necessary. 

We  must  modify  our  tax  system  so  that 
over  the  next  five  to  ten  years  our  plant 
and  equipment  is  once  again  the  most  mod- 
ern and  efficient  In  the  world.  Labor  and 
management  are  both  going  to  have  to  work 
harder.  Interdependence,  rather  than  Inde- 
pendence, will  have  to  be  developed  to  a  much 
greater  degree.  Featherbeddlng  and  make- 
work  projects  will  have  to  go  because  ovir 
economic  system  can  no  longer  support 
them. 

We  are  about  to  live  through  one  of  the 
most  challenging  periods  of  our  history. 
The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  shall 
rise  to  the  challenge  and  energy  and  pur- 
pose if  we  do,  we  shall  retain  and  strengthen 
our  world  position,  our  self-respect  and  the 
respect  of  others.  If  we  do  not,  we  shall  be- 
come a  second  rate  power. 


August  8,  1972 

YOUNG  ADULTS 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
my  constituents  have  expressed  their 
concern  for  the  attitude  in  Congress  to- 
ward young  adults.  I  have  assured  them 
that  I,  along  with  a  great  number  of  my 
colleagues,  believe  that  yoimg  adults 
must  be  represented  as  individuals  and 
must  share  equally  as  citizens  the  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  our  society. 
The  future  of  our  country  lies  in  creating 
job  opportunities  for  our  youth,  and  that 
all  youth  should  have  the  chance  to  bet- 
ter themselves  through  vo-tech  or  college 
training. 

I  feel  the  following  list  of  bills  is  of  the 
type  we  have  and  should  continue  to  act 
on: 

H.R.  6531.  Provided  incentives  for  building 
a  volunteer  Army  thereby  eliminating  need 
for  draft. 

HJi.  Res.  223.  Amended  U.S.  Constitution 
to  lower  voting  age  to  18  years. 

H.R.  12596.  Coordinates  aU  of  the  Federal 
agencies  coimected  with  the  drug  abuse  prob- 
lem Into  a  Special  Office  for  Prevention  of 
Drug  Abuse. 

H.  Res.  739.  Expanded  Federal  Student  In- 
tern Program  to  interns  for  employment  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

H.R.  7352.  Establishes  an  Institute  for  col- 
lecting Information  on  and  training  officials 
for  the  treatment  and  control  of  Juvenile 
offenders. 

H.R.  11112.  Provides  individual  income  tax 
deductions  for  Vo-Tech  and  other  higher 
education  cost. 

H.R.  14552.  Allows  single  individuals  same 
tax  benefits  as  married  persons. 


SENATE— Twesrfai^,  August  8, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


PBATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
every  day  Thou  dost  give  us.  Especially  do 
we  thank  Thee  for  the  occasional  flashes 
of  pure  beauty,  pure  goodness,  pure  love 
which  show  us  Thy  nature  and  our  pos- 
sibilities— and  throws  into  vivid  contrast 
the  littleness  of  man,  the  ugliness  of  the 
human  scene,  the  cruelty,  greed,  oppres- 
sion and  hatred  exposed  by  sin.  Spare  us 
from  cozy  acquiescence  with  things  as 
they  are,  from  turning  away  from  mans 
failures  when  Thou  hast  promised  grace 
and  wisdom  to  those  who  call  upon  Thee. 

We  lift  our  hearts  to  Thee  for  strength 
to  live  by  the  moral  and  spiritual  im- 
peratives which  lift  and  help  and  heal. 
Here  at  this  place  of  daily  prayer  and 
hourly  toil  help  us  to  empty  ourselves  of 
everything  which  excludes  Thy  spirit 
and  help  us  to  live  the  life  of  active  col- 
laboration with  the  divine  in  all  that  is 
human.  Accept  us  as  we  say  in  the  depths 
of  our  being  "Here  am  I,  Lord,  use  me." 

For  Thy  name's  sake.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  3645)  to  further  amend  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  fH.R.  15641)  to 
authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Lennon,  Mr. 
Hagan.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Dan- 
iel of  Virginia,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Bray.  Mr.  Pirnie,  Mr.  Clancy,  and  Mr. 
Powell  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environment  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce;  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary;  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations;  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs; 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services;  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works;  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance;  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, August  7,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


Aucjust  8,  1972 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Roger  C.  Cram- 
ton,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1014) ,  explaning  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  SHIP- 
PING STATUTES  BY  MARITIME 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  962,  H.R.  755. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title: 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR.  755,  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916, 
and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act.  1933,  to 
convert  criminal  penalties  to  clvU  penalties 
in  certain  instances,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
after  line  14,  Insert: 

(d)  By  amending  the  first  paragraph  of 
section  23  to  read  as  follows : 

"Orders  of  the  Conmilsslon  relating  to  any 
violation  of  this  Act  or  to  any  violation  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  made  only  after  full  hear- 
ing, and  upon  a  sworn  complaint  or  In  pro- 
ceedings Instituted  of  Its  own  motion." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  strike  out 
"(d»"  and  insert  "(e)";  on  page  3,  line 
10,  after  the  word  "penalty",  strike  out 
"to  be  assessed  by  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission";  after  line  12,  strike  out: 

(e)  By  adding  the  following  as  a  new  sec- 
tion 45: 

"Sec.  45.  ClvU  penalties  provided  for  vio- 
lations of  sections  14  through  21  and  44  of 
this  Act  may  be  assessed  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission." 

After  line  16,  strike  out: 

(f)  By  renumbering  present  section  45  to 
section  46. 

In  line  22.  after  the  word  "penalty", 
strike  out  "to  be  assessed  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission";  and.  at  the  top 
of  page  4,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  3.  Any  civil   penalty  provided  herein 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  or  may  be  recovered  by  the 
United  States  in  a  civU  action. 
CXVin 1714 — Part  21 


PtTRPOSE  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  biU.  H.R.  755,  is  to 
provide  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
with  authority  to  enable  it  to  more  effec- 
tively discharge  its  regulatory  responsibili- 
ties under  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  (a)  changing  certain 
penalty  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916, 
from  criminal  to  civil,  (b)  providing  a  civil 
penalty  for  violations  of  any  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  made  or  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  the  exercise  of  Its  powers,  duties,  or 
functions,  and  (c)  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sion to  rompromise  any  civil  penalty  provided 
for  violations  of  those  sections  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act,  1933,  as  to  which  It  has  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Hearings  on  H.R.  755  were  held  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  30, 
1971.  It  was  ordered  favorably  reported  with 
amendments  on  September  14,  1971  and  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  September  20.  1971. 
The  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  of  this 
committee  received  a  number  of  statements 
raising  objections  to  the  bill.  A  revision  of 
the  measure  was  then  submitted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  which  had  orig- 
inally proposed  the  legislation,  and  the 
hearings  were  postponed.  Thereafter  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1972,  the  committee  gave  public  no- 
tice that  Its  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
viras  considering  the  revised  version  of  HJl. 
755  and  Invited  Interested  parties  to  submit 
written  statements  by  February  7.  1972.  The 
submissions  made  were  given  thorough  con- 
sideration by  the  committee. 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE    LEGISLATION 

The  regulatory  authority  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  Is  derived  prlmarUy 
from  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  and  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act,  1933.  Certain  additional  authorities 
and  functions  are  provided  for  in  other  stat- 
utes: for  example,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936;  Public  Law  89-777;  and  Public  Law  91- 

224. 

Penalties  provided  for  violations  of  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916, 
are  criminal.  Where  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  violation  of  one  of  these  provisions 
it  is  necessary  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  the  incident,  to  thoroughly  document  the 
violation  and  then  to  refer  It  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  prosecution.  Adequate 
documentation  is  time-consuming  and  con- 
siderable time  can  elapse  between  the  Com- 
mission of  the  offense  and  the  actual  referral 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  Additional 
time  and  effort  is  expended  by  the  Depart- 
ment In  its  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
offense.  A  further  lapse  of  time  occurs  after 
the  filing  of  a  complaint  before  the  case  is 
assigned  for  trial.  By  the  time  the  penalty  Is 
imposed,  the  courts  frequently  are  inclined 
to  impose  a  much  lighter  sentence  than  If 
the  case  had  been  prosecuted  promptly.  In 
such  instances  no  regulatory  purpose  is 
served,  since  the  amount  of  the  penalty  is 
usually  insufflcent  to  deter  the  offender  or 
others  from  further  transgressions. 


To  change  the  penalties  for  violations  of 
these  provisions  from  criminal  to  civil  should 
make  the  documentation  of  violations  sim- 
pler, thereby  expediting  final  consideration 
by  the  Conmilssion,  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  courts.  Since  proving  a  viola- 
tion would  be  easier,  the  threat  of  imposition 
of  the  prescribed  penalty  should  act  as  a 
more  effective  deterrent  to  further  viola- 
tions. 

The  Commission  is  authoriaed  by  section 
43  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  was 
brought  out  in  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies that  the  Shipping  Act  does  not  specify  a 
penalty  for  a  violation  of  an  order,  rule  or 
regulation  Issued  by  the  Commission.  How- 
ever section  806(d)  of  the  Merchant  I^lne 
Act,  1936.  provides: 

"Whoever  knowingly  and  wUlfuUy  violates 
any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  made  or  Issued 
In  the  exercise  of  the  powers,  duties,  or  func- 
tions transferred  to  It  or  vested  in  It  by  this 
act,  as  amended,  for  which  no  penalty  U 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  shaU  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500.  If  such  violation  Is  a  con- 
tiniUng  one,  each  day  of  such  violation  shaU 
constitute  a  separate  offense." 

The  Commission  is  of  the  view  that  this 
section  has  application  to  a  violation  of  an 
order,  rule  or  regulation  issued  by  It  pursuant 
to  the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 

However,  by  specifically  providing  clvU 
penalties  for  violation  of  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  orders,  rules  and  regulations, 
there  wUl  be  removed  any  uncertainty  that 
such  a  violation  may  be  subject  to  penalties 
and  wUl  eliminate  the  necessity  of  the  Com- 
mission applying  for  a  district  court  order  to 
enforce  Its  orders.  It  U  noted  that  this 
amendment  would  bring  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  in  line  with  that  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  which  has  authority  pur- 
suant to  section  901  of  the  Federal  AvUtion 
Act,  to  impose  clvU  penalties  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  for  violation  of  any  nUe,  regulation  or 
order  Issued  by  the  Board  pursviant  to  title 
IV  covering  economic  regulation  of  Air  Car- 
riers (49  U.S.C.  1471). 

Thus,  the  bUl  would  amend  section  32  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to  provide  clvU  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  "any  order,  rule,  or 
regulation  *  •  •."  It  is  not  intended  however 
that  section  32  should  apply  to  procedural 
rules  or  regulations  such  as  the  Commission's 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure. 

AMENDICKNTS 

HJl.  755  as  passed  by  the  House  contained 
a  provision  which  would  have  authorized  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  to  assess  civil 
penalties  for  violations  of  those  sections  of 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  subject  to  the  Com- 
mission's Jurisdiction,  and  the  Intercoastal 
Shipping  Act,  1933.  This  also  would  have  ap- 
plied to  violations  of  the  Commission's  or- 
ders, rules  and  regulations.  Opposition  was 
expressed  to  this  committee  to  granting  the 
Commission  authority  to  assess  a  clvU  pen- 
alty in  lieu  of  referring  the  violation  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  prosecution.  It  has 
been  contended  that  such  a  procedure  would 
undermme  the  very  concept  of  due  process 
under  law.  as  the  very  nature  of  the  admin- 
istrative agency  process  necessarily  makes  the 
agency  peculiarly  ill-suited  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  punitive  sanctions. 

Section  3  of  the  bUl.  added  by  the  com- 
mittee, authorizes  the  Commission  to  com- 
promise the  amount  of  civil  penalties  rather 
than  to  assess  the  penalty.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure should  the  "violator"  and  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  faU  to  arrive  at 
an  accepted  compromise,  the  penalty  could 
only  be  recovered  in  a  de  novo  proceeding 
In  a  U.S.  district  covurt. 
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Concern  has  also  been  expressed  that  the 
bill  might  effect  some  changes  In  the  evi- 
dentiary requirements  with  respect  to  future 
cases  Instituted  in  the  U.S.  district  courts  to 
recover  civil  penalties.  Furthermore.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  H.R.  755  contains  no 
provision  requiring  a  hearing  before  Issu- 
ance of  a  Commission  order  relating  to  vio- 
lations of  Commission  rules  or  regulations 
similar  to  the  present  provision  In  section  23 
of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  which  requires  a 
hearing  before  Issuance  of  a  Commission 
order  relating  to  a  statutory  violation. 

Concern  was  also  expressed  over  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  phrase  "for  each  day  such 
violation  continues"  appearing  In  the  pen- 
alty provisions  of  section  18(b)  (6)  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  section  2  of  the  In- 
tercoastal  Shipping  Act  of  1933.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  language  be  added  to  the  ef- 
fect that  no  penalty  could  be  Imposed  when 
the  violation  is  cured  by  the  carrier. 

As  to  the  concern  of  possible  change  in 
evidentiary  requirements  the  Federal  Marl- 
tlme  Commission  expressly  stated  that  the 
bUl  Is  not  intended  to  effect  any  such  change, 
and  that  the  evidentiary  requirements  pres- 
ently applicable  with  respect  to  civil  actions 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
violations  of  the  shipping  statutes  would 
continue  to  be  applicable  under  HH.  755. 
The  committee  believes  this  is  clear  from  the 
language  of  H.R.  755. 

As  to  the  second  point  mentioned.  In  or- 
der to  be  consistent  with  the  language  al- 
ready in  section  23  of  the  Shipping  Act.  ap- 
propriate amendatory  language  Is  provided 
to  section  23  to  speclflcaUy  require  a  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  orders  relating  to  viola- 
tions of  Commission  rules  or  regulations. 

The  proposal  to  include  language  which 
would  preclude  a  penalty  from  being  imposed 
after  corrective  action  has  been  taken  by  a 
carrier  seems  unnecessary.  Numerous  regu- 
latory statutes  provide  penalties  for  each 
day  of  a  continuing  offense  without  such 
limiting  language.  The  committee  Is  una- 
ware of  such  statutes  having  being  Improp- 
erly administered.  It  seems  clear  that  penal- 
ties in  such  instances  could  not  be  assessed 
for  any  period  of  time  after  the  violation  waa 
In  fact  cured. 

COST  OP  LEGISLATION 

Enactment  of  the  bill  wUl  not  result  in 
any  additional  cost  to  the  Oovernment. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Committee  ordered  the  legislation  fa- 
vorably reported  without  objection.  Its  en- 
actment should  provide'  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  with  needed  additional  au- 
thority to  more  effectively  discharge  Its 
statutory  responsibilities,  encourage  com- 
promised settlements  for  violations  of  the 
shipping  statutes,  and  help  to  avoid  needless 
litigation  In  our  over-crowded  Federal  courts. 


THE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
12th  Mexican-United  States  interparlia- 
mentary meeting  was  held  in  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  earlier  this  year,  the  reason 
being  that  it  was  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  great  patriot,  Benito 
Juarez,  who  had  spent  considerable  time 
in  New  Orleans  while  he  was  in  exile  dur- 
ing the  time  of  revolutionary  turmoil  in 
Mexico  just  prior  to  the  period  of  the 
American  Civil  War. 

During  the  course  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary meeting  I  had  a  chance  to 
meet  one  of  the  outstanding  mayors  in 
the  United  States,  if  not  the  outstand- 
ing mayor,  Moon  Landrieu,  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans. 


I  was  very  much  impressed  not  only 
with  Mr.  Landrieu  personally,  but  most 
especially  because  of  the  efforts  he  is 
making— and  successfully— to  rehabili- 
tate and  reconstruct  the  inner  city  of 
New  Orleans  which,  like  so  many  other 
large  cities,  is  going  the  way  of  all  flesh — 
decadent,  dying,  wearing  itself  out. 

I  think  he  is  doing  a  remarkable  job 
in  New  Orleans  which  might  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  other  larger  cities 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  for  August  14,  1972,  entitled  "The 
Real  Crisis  of  the  Cities,"  written  by 
Moon  Landrieu,  mayor  of  New  Orleans, 
which  contains  a  statement  on  revenue 
sharing  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  July  25, 
1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Real  Crisis  or  the  Cities 
(By  Moon  Landrieu) 

Well-meaning  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  contributed  to  the  situation 
now  facing  us: 

1.  The  national  farm  policy  disinherited 
millions  of  farm  families,  driving  masses  of 
them  into  already  crowded  cities. 

2.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
policies  contributed  to  urban  sprawl  by  sub- 
sidizing 10  times  as  many  units  of  housing 
in  the  suburbs  as  in  the  inner  city. 

3.  The  national  highway  program  further 
stimulated  the  suburban  exodus,  bisecting 
cities  with  concrete,  subsidizing  congestion 
and  pollution,  and  ignoring  the  need  for 
urban  mass  transit. 

4.  Inflation,  the  result  of  federal  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies,  has  been  the  greatest 
cause  of  Increased  city  expenditures.  Between 
1955  and  1970,  prices  paid  for  goods  and 
services  by  State  and  local  governmental 
units  rose  at  an  average  rate  of  4.2  per  cent, 
compared  with  2.7  per  cent  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

State  governments  have  also  been  a  major 
cause  of  our  plight.  Remember,  cities  are  not 
sovereign  entitles  as  are  the  federal  and  State 
governments,  but  rather  are  creatures  of 
their  States. 

States  have  pyermltted  a  deadly  combina- 
tion of  restricted  annexation  and  unre- 
stricted incorporation,  forced  a  chaotic  and 
uncontrollable  mushrooming  of  special  dis- 
tricts, and  Imposed  severe  limitations  on 
municipal  taxation  and  borrowing  powers.  .  .  . 
The  litany  of  increased  taxation  Is  a  common 
story  that  the  mayors  before  you  will  re- 
peat— cities  have  been  forced  to  tax  every- 
thing that  moves  or  stands  still  within  their 
borders.  If  It  shoiUd  stop  and  move  again. 
It  would  be  taxed  again. 

In  my  city  of  New  Orleans  the  story  Is  all 
too  typical. 

Starting  in  1966  we  have  had  to  increase 
the  local  sales  tax  twice;  we  have  Imposed  a 
garbage-collection  charge;  we  have  Increased 
taxes  on  gas.  electricity,  and  water;  we  bit 
the  bullet  and  raised  sewerage  charges  80 
per  cent  two  years  ago,  raised  them  20  per 
cent  In  the  past  year,  and  now  must  raise 
them  again  In  order  to  meet  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  requirements  for  second- 
ary treatment  facilities;  we  have  raised  fines, 
fees  and  forfeitures  across  the  board;  we 
have  Increased  public  transit  fares  by  50  per 
cent. 

This  is  what  we've  done  at  the  local  level. 
Two  years  ago  the  cities  of  Louisiana,  des- 


perate for  new  revenue,  went  to  the  State 
and  supported  the  Governor's  tax  package 
to  Increase  income  taxes,  cigarette  taxes, 
liquor  taxes,  and  the  sales  tax  In  order  to 
fund  a  desperately  needed  revenue-sharing 
progr,%ni  for  the  municipalities  of  our  State. 
At  the  same  time  we  in  New  Orleans  asked 
the  State  legUlature  to  give  us  authority  to 
do  more  on  our  own.  But  In  a  Statewide 
referendiun  our  bills  were  defeated  which 
would  have  allowed  us  to  increase  occupa- 
tional-license taxes  and  paving  charges,  and 
to  Increase  our  local  property  tax  mlllage  for 
our  water  board,  our  levee  board,  and  city 
government.  Finally,  we've  tried — and  failed 
twice — to  pass  legislation  which  would  allow 
the  levying  of  a  metropolitan  earnings  tax. 
Gentlemen,  you  are  looking  at  a  man  who 
thinks  that  all  this  should  have  gotten  us 
somewhere.  But  Just  recently,  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  I  of  New  Orleans]  pre- 
pared a  report  at  my  request  which  shows 
that  In  1973  my  city  wUl  be  facing  over  a 
7-mllllon-doUar  deficit,  and  that  by  1977  the 
disparity  between  projected  revenues  and 
projected  expenditures  for  presently  existing 
services  will  be  over  30  million. 

These  projections  are  made  without  con- 
sidering any  pay  raises  over  this  period  of 
time  for  local  city  employes.  This  year  my 
total  operating  budget  Is  only  80  million  dol- 
lars. But  while  revenues  are  going  up  at  2 
per  cent  per  year,  expenditures  are  rising  at 
6  to  8  per  cent.  In  Shreveport,  Baton  Rouge, 
Monroe,  Lafayette  and  Jefferson,  the  story  Is 
the  same — only  the  numbers  change. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  cities  of 
my  State,  and  every  State,  need  help — des- 
perately and  soon.  Revenue  sharing  will  pro- 
vide that  assistance. 

Some  critics  of  revenue  sharing  claim  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  afford  it.  Our 
answer  to  that  Is  that  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wants  to  trade  us  the  progressive  In- 
come tax  for  the  property  tax,  we  wUl  close 
the  deal  right  now.  Most  mayors  would  even 
be  willing  to  throw  their  sales  tax  Into  the 
trade. 

Seriously,  this  argument  Ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  had  three 
major  tax  reductions  In  the  past  decade. 
Meanwhile,  State  and  local  taxes  are  rising 
at  a  rate  of  3  billion  dollars  a  year,  bonded 
mvmlclpal  Indebtedness  has  tripled  since 
1955,  and  combined  State  and  local  govern- 
ments face  a  staggering  gap  between  reve- 
nues   and    expenditures    of    67    blUlon    by 

1975 

We  must  make  It  clear  that  two  kinds  of 
poverty  exist  In  the  cities:  One  Is  the  poverty 
of  the  people  who  live  In  them.  The  other  is 
the  poverty  of  city  governments  themselves. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  federal  ftmds 
credited  to  the  cities  and  States  come  not 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  but  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  are  In- 
tended to  alleviate  the  poverty  of  people 
through  welfare  benefits,  food  stamps,  medl- 
cal-care  payments,  and  the  like. 

But  these  payments  do  not  affect  the 
critical  need  for  basic  municipal  services 
such  as  trash  and  garbage  collection,  police 
and  fire  protection,  repair  and  cleaning  of 
streets,  education,  and  the  whole  myriad  of 
municipal  services.  Hopefully,  in  the  long 
run,  they  may  reduce  the  costs  of  some  of 
these  services.  But  certainly  not  In  the  five 
years  covered  by  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act. 

Even  the  HUD  programs,  by  stimulating 
new  services,  requiring  local  matching  pay- 
ments and  creating  new  capital  facilities 
which  bring  on  additional  local  operating 
costs,  add  to  the  local  tax  burden.  .  .  . 

Our  nation's  cities  are  facing  a  fundamen- 
tal fiscal  crisis  which  can  only  be  resolved  by 
fundamental  change  In  our  federal  fiscal 
structure. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
Uiiguished  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  now  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  I  understand  that  after 
I  have  consumed  15  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  the  schedule,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  to  follow  me.  Is  that  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  according  to  the 
schedule  of  the  Chair,  is  to  be  recognized 
and  then  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr  J^vrrS.  I  understand,  although  I 
was  not  here  yesterday,  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  my  own  staff  arranged  that 
the  orders  should  be  changed,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  may  go 
first,  to  be  followed  by  me.  and  then  to 
be  followed  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Very  well.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  is  now  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 


RULES  CHANGES  REGARDING  THE 
PROCESS  OF  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 
Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  the  rearrangements,  but  as 
the  Senate  will  see,  this  is  a  joint  effort. 
We  are  proceeding  as  a  team  to  discuss 
this  problem  of  serious  national  con- 
sequence. The  purpose  is  to  surface  and 
discuss  and,  thus,  evoke  help  and  com- 
ment from  our  colleagues  here  as  well 
as  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
the  responsibility,  under  article  I,  sec- 
tions 4  and  5  of  the  Constitution  ,of  over- 
seeing the  process  of  Feder&l  elections  in 
this  country.  This  Congress,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  has  taken  historic  steps  to  im- 
prove that  process  by  enacting  the 
Campaign  Reform  Act  of  1971  and  by 
providing  for  tax  deductions  and  credits 
for  valid  political  contributions.  I  think 
that  all  of  us  on  this  team  would  like 
to  address  ourselves  this  morning  to  two 
remaining  areas  of  tremendous  im- 
portance: The  process  by  which  we  select 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  and  the  process  by  which  we 
govern  our  great  national  political 
parties. 

In  less  than  2  weeks  the  Republican 
Convention  will  be  caUed  to  order  m 
Miami.  I  am  honored  to  have  been 
.selected  as  a  delegate  to  this  convention 
and  as  one  of  the  representatives  ot  the 
Maryland  delegation  on  the  convention 
rules  committee.  I  am  hcnored  to  be 
associated  with  Mrs.  Gloria  Baum- 
gaertner  who  will  also  be  representing 
Maryland  on  that  committee.  The 
rules  committee  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  examining  and  recom- 
mending changes  in  the  basic  rules  by 
which  our  party  is  governed  and  our 
national  ticket  is  selected. 


The  Republican  Party  this  year  has  a 
luxury  which  it  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
that  the  Republican  delegates  and  alter- 
nates will  march  from  Miami  arm  in 
arm  in  support  of  the  reelection  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew. 
We  are  united  in  our  dedication  to  vic- 
tory in  November,  and  every  Republican 
knows  it. 

With  that  fact  established  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  we  can  turn  at  this 
convention  from  the  burdens  of  nomina- 
tions and  dedicate  omselves  to  examin- 
ing the  process  by  which  we  govern  our 
party  and  select  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  world.  All  who  realize  that  the 
fate  of  the  world  can  be  determined  by 
that  process  must  realize  that  the  failure 
by  thi."^  party  to  seize  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity would  be  a  boundless  tragedy. 

And  all  who  recognize  the  complexity 
of  national  parties  in  America  must  re- 
alize the  great  importance  of  wise  party 
rules.  A  party  responsive  to  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  dawning  of  America's  third 
centurj'  must  be  responsive  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  electorate  and  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  still  be  able  to  function, 
when  needed,  as  a  cohesive  unit. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  much  attention 
has  been  focused  on  reforming  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  What  has  been  too  often 
overlooked  is  the  fact  that  in  many  of 
the  new  rules,  such  as  the  order  abolish- 
ing the  unit  rule  which  compelled  all  del- 
egates to  vote  with  the  majority  of  their 
State's  delegation,  the  Democrats  have 
merely  adopted  longstanding  Republican 
rules.  In  other  cases,  such  as  the  rule  en- 
couraging the  participation  of  women, 
the  Democrats  have  merely  attempted  to 
overcome  past  weaknesses.  For  example, 
in  1968  women  constituted  17  percent  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion and  only  13  percent  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  Convention.  This  year, 
happily,  women  will  make  up  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  delegates  to  each  con- 
vention. But  Republicans  must  not  let 
their  pride  in  their  past  virtues  blind 
them  to  the  need  for  positive  action  to 
broaden  the  party's  base.  As  a  minority 
party  we  must  reward  such  support  with 
a  meaningful  voice  in  party  affairs.  This 
year  we  have  the  time  and  energy  to  spell 
out  the  necessai-y  reforms,  and  by  acting 
at  this  convention,  we  can  give  State  and 
local  parties  4  years  to  conform  their 
practices  to  the  new  party  rules. 

The  Rules  Committee  at  this  conven- 
tion is  fortimate  in  that  it  will  have  the 
benefit  of  recommendations  from  a  num- 
ber of  groups  that  have  been  studying 
this  problem.  Perhaps  foremost  among 
these  groups  is  the  Republican  National 
Committee's  DO— Delegates  and  Orga- 
nization—Committee, headed  by  nation- 
al rommitteewoman  Rosemarj'  Ginn  of 
Missouri.  By  examining  the  recommen- 
dations of  these  various  groups,  we  can 
foresee  that  the  Rules  Committee  must 
address  itself  to  three  general  areas  of 
reform : 
First.  Allocating  delegates  among  the 

Gtof'pc  • 

Second.  Broadening  our  party's  base  of 
support;  and 


Third.  Guaranteeing  open  party  pro- 
cedmes. 

Along  with  other  Senators,  I  have  been 
working  on  the  formulation  of  a  new  set 
of  rules  covering  each  of  these  areas  and 
incorporating  the  general  thrust  of  the 
DO  Committee  recommendations: 

First.     Allocating     delegates     among 
States:   The  current  formula  for  allo- 
cating delegates  among  the  States  has 
been  declared  unconstitutional  in  that  its 
"bonus"  system  is  too  weighted  in  favor 
of  small  States  and  thus  violates  the 
one-man-onc-vote  piinciple  of  the  equal 
protection  clause.  This  formula  is  em- 
bodied in  rule  30  of  the  convention  rules 
and  must  be  rewritten  at  tills  convention. 
Three    formulas    have    been    suggested 
which  I  believe  merit  serious  study.  Each 
would  give  all  States  their  fair  share  of 
delegates  and  would  also  substantially 
increase  the  number  of  delegates  to  the 
convention,  which  will  help  to  broaden 
participation  in  party  affaii-s.  The  details 
of  the  first  two  formulas  were  worked  out 
by  members  of  the  Ripon  Society,  and 
the  details  of  the  third  formula  have 
been  developed  primarily  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

FOaMUL.\    1 

For  each  State,  two  delegates  for  each 
electoral  vote,  plus  one  delegate  for  each 
25,000  votes,  or  a  ma.1or  fraction  thereof, 
cast  for  the  Republican  nominee  for 
President  in  1972. 

This  plan— using  1968  figures— results 
in  2,357  delegates.  Of  the  2,357.  1,070  are 
the  result  of  the  electoral  votes,  1,273 
the  result  of  presidential  vote,  and  14 
assigned — to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

FORMULA    2 

For  each  State,  two  at-large  delegates, 
plus  two  delegates  for  each  seat  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Repre-sentatives.  In  addi- 
tion one  delegate  for  each  25.000  votes 
or  major  fraction  thereof,  cast  for  the 
Republican  noniinee  for  President  in 
1972,  or  in  an  election  taking  place  after 
the  1972  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, one  delegate  for  each  25.000  votes  or 
major  fraction  thereof  cast  for  the  Re- 
pubUcan  candidate  for  Governor  or  for 
U.S.  Senator,  or  for  all  of  the  Republican 
candidates  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, whichever  is  greater. 

Tliis  plan  results — using  1968  figures — 
in  2,403  delegates,  of  wliich  100  are  at- 
large,  870  are  the  result  of  House  seats, 
1,619  the  result  of  votes  cast  for  the 
strongest  Republican  candidate,  and 
14  are  assigned— District  of  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

FORMULA    3 

For  each  State,  two  delegates-at-large 
for  each  Senator,  two  delegates  for  each 
congressional  district,  and  one  additional 
delegate  for  ever>'  35,000  votes  cast  in 
1972  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nominee,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  or  Senator,  or  the  Republican 
candidates  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, whichever  total  is  greatest.  In  addi- 
tion, such  delegates  as  necessary  so  that 
no  State  shall  have  fewer  delegates  in 
1976  than  it  had  in  1972.  This  formula 
results  in  approximately  2,100  delegates: 
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RtSULTS  OF  PROPOStO  DELtGATf  StLtCTION  FORMULAS 
COMPARED  WITH  PRESENT  RULE  30 


SUte 


Rule 
30 


Alabama 17 

Alaska 12 

Arizona If 

Arkansas 1| 

California * 

Colorado 20 

Connecticut 22 

Delaware 12 

Florida JO 

Georgia f* 

Hawaii .  1' 

Idaho       .  1* 

Illinois 58 

Indiana... 32 

Iowa  22 

Kansas.  20 

Kentucky         .  24 

Louisiana.  20 

Maine  ° 

Maryland  26 

Massachusetts.. 34 

Michigan  48 

Minnesota.    ..  26 

Mississippi  ...  13 

Missouri..  30 

Montana  .  1* 

Nebraska.  16 

Nevada  12 

New  Hampshire  14 

New  Jersey  <0 

Ne*  Mexico...   -  '' 

New  York  88 

North  Carolina  32 

North  Dakota 12 

Ohio  55 

Oklahoma .  22 

Oregon 18 

Pennsylvania.,  60 

Rhode  Island..  ......  8 

South  Carolrna 22 

South  Dakota 1* 

Tennessee  26 

Texas...  ?2 

Utah }* 

Vermont '' 

Virginia 30 

Washington. 24 

West  Virginia 18 

Wisconsin 28 

Wyoming 12 

District  of  Columbia » 

Puerto  Rico ^ 

Virgin  Islands 3 

Guam ^_ 

Total 1.346 


24 
8 
23 
20 
229 
30 
33 
10 
69 
39 
12 
15 
139 
69 
41 
33 
36 
30 
IS 
41 
59 
97 
46 
18 
56 
14 
23 
9 
14 
87 
15 
202 
51 
12 
122 
34 
28 
138 
13 
26 
14 
39 
101 
18 
9 
48 
42 
24 
M 
9 
7 
5 
1 
1 


26 
6 
21 
23 
240 
30 
37 
9 
77 
39 
11 
13 
145 
6S 
39 
32 
34 
28 
13 
4U 
68 
100 
50 
16 
56 
12 
21 
7 
14 
87 
13 
211 
53 
10 
136 
33 
27 
148 
14 
24 
12 
41 
100 
17 
10 
46 
44 
25 
56 
7 
7 
5 
1 
1 


25 

20 
21 
189 
27 
32 

(9)  12 
66 
36 

(12)  14 

(13)  14 
12U 

57 
34 
29 
32 
27 
13 
35 
58 
85 
43 
17 

(8)  12 
(13,  .4 

47 
(.0,^12 

29 
24 
123 
13 
23 
(13)  14 
34 
88 
16 

(10)  12 
41 
38 
23 
48 

(8)  12 
(7)  9 

1 
1 


this  area.  We  would  not,  however,  estab- 
lish any  fixed  quotas  for  women  dele- 
gates or  any  other  delegates  from  any 
State.  We  would  not  spell  out  at  this  time 
any  particular  sanctions  or  rewards  de- 
signed to  assure  compliance  with  these 
rules.  Enforcement  of  party  rules  has 
always  been  the  prerogative  of  the  Cre- 
dentials Committee  and  the  convention 
as  a  whole,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
change  this  longstanding  tradition.  We 
believe  it  would  be  helpful,  however,  if 
tills  year's  convention  would  establish 
under  rule  29  a  reform  coLmcil  which 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  assist- 
ing all  States  in  complying  with  these 
i-ules,  suggesting  actions  helpful  to  States 
in  sending  a  balanced  delegation  to  the 
1976  convention,  and  recommending  to 
the  1976  convention  what  standards  it 
should  use  in  judging  compliance  and 
what  sanctions  or  rewards  it  should  en- 
ploy  to  insure  compliance.  The  current 
rule  32  and  our  proposed  language  for 
rule  32  and  rule  29  are  as  follows: 

CURRENT    RULE    32 

Particiiiation  in  a  Republican  primary 
caucus,  any  meeting  or  convention  held 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to 
a  county,  district.  State  or  national  con- 
vention shall  in  no  way  be  abridged  for 
reasons  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Tlie  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee or  governing  committee  of  each 
State  shall  take  positive  action  to  achieve 
the  broadest  possible  participation  in 
party  affairs. 


2, 357     2, 403         2, 100 


Second.  Broadening  our  party's  base: 
The  1968  convention,  by  adopting  rule 
32,  required  each  State  to  take  "posi- 
tive action"  to  prevent  any  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color, 
or  national  origin.  The  1972  convention 
must  decide,  first,  if  rule  32  should  also 
require  positive  action  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  and  age  and 
to  broaden  our  party's  base  of  support; 
second,  if  one  test  of  a  State's  "positive 
action"  should  be  whether  it  has  made 
a  good-faith  effort  to  send  a  "balanced" 
delegation  to  the  1976  convention;  and 
third,  what  sanctions  to  apply  to  those 
States  that  do  not  comply  with  this  rule 
32  and  what  rewards  to  give  to  States 
that  do  comply.  The  new  set  of  rules 
which    we    are    suggesting    today    re- 
quires  State   parties   to   take   positive 
action    to    broaden    our    party's    base 
and    to    prevent    discrimination    based 
on   sex    or    age    as    well    as    race,    re- 
ligion,   color,    or    national    origin.    We 
believe  that  this  is  proper  and  just  and 
also,  that  as  the  minority  party,  we  must 
make   an   extra  effort   to  attract  new 
members.  We  put  particular  emphasis 
on  a  State's  efforts  to  send  a  balanced 
delegation  to  the  1976  convention,  as  be- 
ing the  best,  though  not  conclusive,  evi- 
dence of  a  State's  good  faith  efforts  in 


PROPOSED    Rl'LE    32 

Participation  in  a  Republican  primary 
caucus,  or  any  meeting  or  convention 
held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  dele- 
pates  to  a  county,  district.  State,  or  na- 
tional convention  shall  in  no  way  be 
abridged  for  reasons  of  race,  religion, 
color,  national  origin,  sex,  or  age,  pro- 
vided that  the  latter  requirement  shall 
apply  to  persons  18  years  of  age  and  over. 
The  Republican  State  Committee  or  gov- 
erning committee  of  each  State  shall 
take  positive  action  to  achieve  through- 
out the  State  party  the  broadest  possible 
participation  in  party  affairs,  and  par- 
ticularly shall  make  good  faith  efforts  to 
achieve  representation  on  its  national 
convention  delegation  of  women,  racial 
and  ethnic  minority  groups,  and  people 
under  the  age  of  25  and  over  the  age  of 
6CL  in  reasonable  proportion  to  these 
groups'  representation  in  the  total  voter 
registration  in  the  State,  and  to  their 
participation  in  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  State,  at  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion. Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  require  a  quota. 

PROPOSED  ADDITION  TO  RULE  29 

The  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  with  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  national  committee, 
shall  appoint  a  council  on  State  and  na- 
tional party  procedures  to  assist  the 
States  in  meeting  the  requirements  es- 
tablished in  the  new  rules  adopted  at 
this  convention.  The  council  shall  con- 
sist of  representatives  of  every  segment 
of  the  Republican  Party,  including 
elected  officials,  State,  and  national 
party  officers,  women,  businessmen, 
labor  representatives,  young  Republicans, 
racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups,  and 


rank-and-file  voters.  The  council  may 
conduct  such  public  hearings  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  shall  provide  legal,  finan- 
cial, and  organizational  assistance  to 
State  parties  in  complying  with  party 
rules.  The  council  shall  make  a  prelimi- 
nary public  report  to  the  national  com- 
mittee not  later  than  January  1,  1975, 
and  the  report  shall  include  recom- 
mended actions  for  those  delegations 
that  have  not  complied  or  made  reason- 
able good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  rules.  The  council  shall  make  a 
further  public  report  to  the  national 
committee  not  later  than  6  months  be- 
fore the  national  convention  and  the  re- 
port shall  include  recommended  awards 
to  the  delegations  that  do,  and  sanctions 
for  those  delegations  that  do  not  comply, 
or  make  reasonable  good-faith  efforts  to 
comply,  with  the  rules.  The  national 
committee  shall  transmit  the  report 
with  its  recommendations  to  the  creden- 
tials committee  and  national  conven- 
tion for  adoption  or  amendment.  In  no 
way  shall  the  council's  authority  be  con- 
strued to  abridge  the  prerogatives  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  credentials  commit- 
tee, and  it  shall  have  no  authority  with 
regard  to  the  credentials  certification 
process  as  provided  in  the  rules  and  in 
the  preliminary  call  to  the  1976  conven- 
tion. 

Third.  Guaranteeing  open  party  pro- 
cediu-es:  This  involves  questions  such  as 
whether  delegate  selection  meetings 
should  be  open  to  the  press  and  public; 
whether  alternative  delegates  should  be 
selected  in  the  same  manner  as  dele- 
gates; whether  the  number  of  at-large, 
ex-oflicio,  or  appointed  delegates  should 
be  hmited;  whether  the  use  of  proxies 
should  be  banned  in  selecting  delegates 
at  district  or  state  conventions ;  whether 
conditions  should  be  placed  on  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  to  convention  commit- 
tees. Our  proposed  set  of  rules  answers 
each  of  these  questions  affirmatively.  Our 
proposals  on  these  points  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Amend  rule  14 'a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

The  delegates  from  each  state  elected  to  the 
National  Convention,  Immediately  after  they 
are  elected,  shall  select  from  the  delegation 
their  members  of  the  resolutions,  credentials, 
rules  and  order  of  business  and  permanent 
organization  committees  of  the  National  Con- 
vention. The  members  so  chosen  shall  reason- 
ably reflect  the  composition  of  the  delegation 
as  a  whole,  consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  rule  32  (as  amended).  No  delegate  may 
serve  on  more  than  one  ( 1 )  Committee  of  the 
National  Convention.  Alternates  may  not 
serve  as  members  of  Convention  Committees. 

Second.  Add  the  following  sentence  to 
rule  31(a) : 

To  the  extent  possible  under  State  law. 
delegates  In  primary  states  shall  be  selected 
to  represent  a  candidate  to  whom  they  arc 
publicly  pledged. 

Third.  Amend  the  first  sentence  of  rule 
31(e)  to  read  as  follows : 

No  more  than  25%  of  the  delegates  from 
any  State  may  be  chosen  on  an  at  large  basis; 
the  remaining  delegates  must  be  selected  at 
a  level  no  higher  than  the  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. No  more  than  10%  of  a  State's  delega- 
tion to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
may  be  appointed  by  Party  Committees. 
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Fourth.  Add  as  a  new  sentence  to  rule 

31<e): 

There  shall  be  no  automatic  delegates  at 
any  level  of  the  delegate  selection  procedure 
who  serve  by  virtue  of  Party  position  or  elect- 
ed  office. 

Fifth  In  rule  31(f),  change  the  semi- 
colon after  the  word  "chosen"  to  a  period 
and  strike  everything  thereafter.  Add  a 
comma  and  the  words  "under  the  same 
rules"  after  the  word  "manner."  The  new 
rule  31(f)  shall  then  read  as  follows: 

Alternate  Delegates  shall  be  elected  to  said 
National  Convention  for  each  unit  of  repre- 
sentation equal  in  number  to  the  ^^^l 
of  Delegates  elected  therein  and  shall  be 
chosen  in  the  same  manner,  under  the  same 
rules,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Delegates  are 
chosen. 

Sixth.  Add  as  a  new  sentence  to  rule 
31(f),  the  following: 

There  shall  be  no  proxies  at  a  convention 
held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention.  If  al- 
ternate delegates  to  a  convention  are  selected, 
the  alternate  delegate  shall  vote  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  delegate,  and  no  delegate  shall 
cast  more  than  a  single  vote  and  his  alter- 
nate shall  cast  no  more  than  a  single  vote  In 
the  absence  of  the  delegate. 
Seven.  Add  a  new  sentence  to  rule 

No  delegates  or  alternate  delegates  shall 
be  required  to  pay  an  assessment  as  a  con- 
dition of  serving  as  a  delegate  or  alternate 
delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. 
Eight.  Add  as  a  new  rule  31(o) : 
To  Increase  participation  by  all  Republi- 
cans in  the  delegate  selection  process,  the 
Republican  State  Committee  or  Governing 
Committee  of  those  States  using  the  con- 
vention method  shall  adopt  a  system 
whereby  district  conventions  are  held  on  a 
different  day  In  a  different  community  than 
where  the  State  convention  Is  held. 

Nine.  Add  as  a  new  rule  31  (p) : 
Public  Meetings:  All  precinct,  ward,  town- 
ship, county.  Congressional  district,  state,  or 
other  meetings  held  in  any  state  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  or  electing  delegates 
to  district  or  state  conventions,  shall  be  pub- 
lic meetings.  Participation  In  such  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  all  members  of  the  party 
and  all  members  of  the  party  shall  be  urged 
to  participate  through  written  notices  and 
other  appropriate  means.  Instructive  mate- 
rials on  delegate  selection  procedures  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  In  cooperation  with  the  states, 
and  be  made  fully  available  to  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposals  which  we 
have  put  forward  here  are  not  meant  to 
be  carved  in  granite.  They  are  merely 
offered  as  suggestions  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 
and  my  fellow  convention  delegates.  I  am 
hopeful  that  others  will  agree  that  these 
suggestions  point  in  the  direction  our 
party  should  travel,  and  that  our  discus- 
sion this  morning  will  stimulate  the  hard 
thought  needed  in  order  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  can  make  the  most  of  the 
unique  opportunity  that  is  afforded  by 
our  unity  at  this  convention. 

EFFECT    ON    MARTLAND 

I  know  that  our  proposals  would  re- 
quire many  States  to  change  their  cur- 
rent practices.  My  own  State  of  Mary- 
land is  among  these,  but  these  rules 


would  mean  we  would  have  to  elect  a 
greater  proportion  of  our  delegates  in 
our  State's  primary;  they  would  requ^e 
that  alternate  be  elected  as  well  as  the 
delegates  rather  than  being  appointed 
by  the  delegates  as  is  now  the  case;  they 
would  require  that  our  State  party 
reach  out  to  broaden  its  base  and  send 
a  balanced  delegation  to  the  1976  con- 
vention: they  would  require  more  of  our 
party  meetings  to  be  open  to  the  press 
and  the  general  public. 

These  are  important  changes,  and  l 
believe  Republicans  in  Maryland  will 
support  these  changes  because  they  rec- 
ognize the  critical  need  in  our  State  and 
our  Nation  for  a  larger,  more  active  Re- 
publican Party  that  can  assume  majority 
control  of  the  Congress  and  statehouses 
around  the  country. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  time  that  has 

been  allotted.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  senior  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  and  is  also  recognized  for  15 
minutes  of  his  own  time. 

Mr  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  who 
are  compared  to  me.  relatively  newer  and 
younger  Senators  in  the  party,  in  an  ef- 
fort in  which  I  have  been  interested  for 
many  years.  That  is  the  effort  to  broaden 
my  party  into  a  more  modern  and  re- 
sponsive institution  reflecting  change 
and  diversity.  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to 
join  with  three  brilliant  young  Senators 
in  presenting  my  views  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  „ 

My  three  colleagues  and  I,  generaUy 
speaking,  agree  among  ourselves  upon 
many  of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
proposed  rules  changes  to  be  considered 
at  the  Republican  Convention.  We  have 
a  body  of  opinion  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  similariy  concurs  about 
many  of  them.  There  are  certain  areas  in 
which  Senators  Mathias.  Percy,  and  I 
have  some  additional  suggestions,  but  the 
general  thrust  of  the  effort  is  that  some 
revision  of  the  process  by  which  delegates 
are  chosen  and  party  policy  will  be  made 
at  the  national  conventions,  should  be 
adopted.  _      ... 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  consider  this 
as  solely  a  party  question,  but  also  a  na- 
tional question,  and  hence,  we  felt  It  was 
our  duty  to  discuss  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  question  which  troubles 
many  Americans  today  Is  whether  our 
traditional  political  party  system  can  be 
modernized  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
democratic  processes  in  the  1970's. 

Are  our  political  parties  capable  of  ac- 
commodating and  shaping  the  "new 
politics"  and  converting  the  potential  of 
broader  citizen  participation  into  direct- 
ed political  energy? 

Can  we  faciUtate  choice  and  Invite 
diversity,  opening  our  doors  to  new  ideas 
and  new  people? 

Can  we  respond  to  the  challenge  mam- 
f  ested  most  disturbingly  of  all  in  the  re- 


ports by  public  opinion  polls  that  a 
rapidly  growing  proportion  of  the 
American  people  say  they  have  no  trust 
in  any  political  party  and  are  members 

of  none?  ^^    _       . 

I  raise  these  questions  on  the  Senate 
floor  because  they  relate  to  a  national 
and  not  solely  a  party  issue. 

Both  national  parties  have  undertaken 
efforts  to  reform  their  procedures  with  a 
view  toward  improving  their  capability 
to  meet  today's  sharply  increased  de- 
mands for  fuller  participation  in  party 
processes.  Both  have  recognized  the  need 
to  revitalize  themselves  as  meaningful, 
national  institutions. 

The  Republican  Party  has  already 
adopted  important  convention  rules  re- 
forms. We  have  eliminated  the  unit  rule 
and  provisions  relating  to  the  automatic 
designation  of  delegates.  The  1968  con- 
vention in  rule  32  required  each  State  to 
take  positive  action  to  prevent  any  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  national  origin  in  connection 
with  delegate  selection  procedures.  This 
represented  the  flrm  commitment  of  our 
party  to  strengthen  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  in  the  .process  to  strengthen 
American  democracy. 

Reforms  aimed  at  broadening  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  Republican  Party  of 
women,  minorities,  and  young  people 
were  placed  before  the  party's  national 
committee  at  a  meeting  in  Denver  on 
July  23.  1971.  These  reforms  were  the 
recommendations  of  the  Delegates  and 
Organizations  Committee — the  "DO" 
committee— chaired  by  Mrs.  Rosemary 
Ginn.  the  national  commltteewoman  in 
Missouri. 

Generally  speaking.  I  support  its  rec- 
ommendations. I  may  have  some  addi- 
tional propo.sals  smd  my  colleagues  may. 
but  generally  speaking  the  total  thrust 
of  all  of  our  points  of  view  is  that  the 
recommendations  of  this  committee  are 

soimd. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the 
committee  attempt  to  assure  equal 
representation  to  men  and  women  on 
State  delegations,  representation  for 
yoimg  voters  in  numerical  equity  to  their 
voting  strength  within  each  State,  and 
guaranteed  positions  on  permanent  com- 
mittees to  women,  youth,  and  minorities. 
The  committee  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
I  strongly  support  its  fine  work. 

I  want  to  emphasize  from  the  start 
that  we  are  sensitive  to  the  necessity  to 
protect  democratic  processes  in  the  dele- 
gate selection  process.  There  are  no 
quotas  imposed;  we  impose  no  sanctions 
respecting  quotas,  and  there  Is  nothing 
in  the  changes  we  propose  that  creates 
quotas.  I  hope  our  declaration  makes 
th^t  clear. 

I  always  have  been  very  proud  of  my 
party  in  that  it  has  made  an  excellent 
effort  to  open  the  party  to  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation of  all.  In  my  State  of  New  York, 
the  Governor,  myself,  and  my  fellow  Sen- 
ator, and  other  high  State  officials  who 
will  be  honorary  delegates  at  large  at  our 
upcoming  convention  voluntarily  relin- 
quished their  opportunities  to  serve  as 
voting  delegates  so  that  we  might  have 
more  youth  minorities  and  women  repre- 
sented among  our  State's  delegates  at 
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large.  Indeed,  to  show  our  own  good  faith, 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Buckley)  and  I  with- 
drew from  an  unopposed  election  as  dele- 
gates to  give  others  a  chance  to  serve.  I 
have  been  to  every  national  convention 
since  1948,  but  I  believe  it  was  appropri- 
ate that  we  should  do  that.  I  make  that 
point  to  demonstrate  that  when  I  call 
for  good  faith  efforts  to  bring  about 
reform  we  have  actually  already  been 
advancing  this  goal. 

The  work  of  the  "DO"  committee  must 
now  be  carried  on.  We  must  find  a  way  to 
insure  that  those  for  whom  representa- 
tion has  not  been  adequate  in  our  party 
affairs  should  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  delegate  selection 
process. 

I  strongly  oppose  mandating  reform  of 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  delegates 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
by  imposing  upon  State  parties  quotas  of 
delegates  by  age,  race,  sex,  color,  and 
ethnic  origin. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  made  an  excellent  be- 
Kinning  toward  opening  the  party  to  the 
fullest  possible  participation  of  all  in  the 
party,  we  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
considering  the  profile  of  voters  today. 
We  should  bring  more  women,  young 
people,  minority  and  ethnic  groups  into 
our  local  Republican  caucuses,  our  State 
party  meetings,  and  into  the  nationsil 
convention  itself.  The  question  is  how  to 
accomplish  this  critically  important 
objective. 

We  now  must  act  also  to  require  posi- 
tive action  by  State  parties  to  prevent 
discrimination  based  on  sex  and  age.  We 
must  also  consider  how  we  can  assess  the 
degree  to  which  each  State  party  has 
taken  positive  action  to  prevent  the 
discrimination  prohibited  by  rule  32. 

The  one  particular  point  that  I  shall 
press  upon  the  rules  committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  joining  with  my  colleagues  upon 
all  the  others,  is  to  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Republican  national 
council  of  party  members  to  assist  the 
States  in  bringing  about  fair  representa- 
tion within  our  party  proces-ses  of  all  Re- 
publicans who  seek  to  participate  in  the 
Republican  Convention.  Such  a  council 
would  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  national  committee.  It  would  include 
Republicans  of  all  segments  of  the  party, 
including  elected  officials.  State  and  na- 
tional party  officers,  businessmen,  labor 
representatives,  young  Republicans,  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  minorities,  and  rank-and- 
file  voters.  It  could  conduct  such  public 
hearings  as  deemed  necessary  and  pro- 
vide legal  and  financial  assistance  to 
State  parties  in  their  efforts  to  comply 
with  party  rules.  It  could  hear  claims  and 
objections  dealing  with  alleged  violations 
of  our  party  rules. 

The  council  would  make  a  preliminary 
public  report  to  the  national  committee 
not  later  than  January  1.  1975.  on  the 
progress  of  its  work  generally.  The  re- 
port would  also  include  recommended  ac- 
tions for  those  State  parties  that  have 
not  made  reasonable  good  faith  efforts 
to  begin  the  process  of  compliance  with 
the  rules,  including  possible  incentives 
to  encourage  reform. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THi.\s)  has  already  spoken  about  increas- 


ing the  number  of  delegates  in  order  to 
give  recognition  to  the  good  faith  effort 
to  reform  the  rules.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  will  go  into  that 
even  further  as  he  himself  will  make  very 
definitive  proposals  on  that  score. 

The  council  I  have  mentioned  will 
make  a  second  public  report  prior  to  the 
1976  convention.  The  national  commit- 
tee will  be  required  to  transmit  the  re- 
port of  the  council  with  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  credentials  committee  and 
the  national  convention  for  adoption  or 
amendment. 

Again.  I  repeat.  I  oppose  the  power  of 
summary  sanction  for  noncompliance 
with  the  party  rules,  and  under  this  pro- 
posal the  council  would  not  have  It.  The 
ultimate  authority  would  continue  to  rest 
w  ith  the  convention  Itself. 

I  believe  that  Republicans  will  respond 
to  any  rule  changes,  and  that  meaning- 
ful implementation  would  be  achieved 
through  the  mechanism  of  our  proposed 
supervisory  council  which  will  take  into 
consideration  the  points  of  view  of  every 
segment  of  the  party. 

In  carrying  out  its  mandate,  the  coun- 
cil, as  I  said,  appointed  by  the  national 
chairman,  will  be  required  to  make  cer- 
tain that  its  actions  and  Involvement 
would  not  abridge  the  prerogatives  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  credentials  conrunittee 
of  the  convention  and  be  wholly  con- 
-sistent  with  the  credentials  certification 
process  as  provided  in  the  rules  and  in 
the  preliminary  call  to  the  1976  conven- 
tion. 

In  a  nation  which  honors  and  demands 
the  participation  of  its  citizens  in  our 
governmental  processes  our  political  or- 
ganization at  every  level  and  in  every 
State  must  be  aware  of  the  danger  of 
becoming  quiet  enclaves. 

For  I  am  concerned  that  in  such  a 
condition  we  could  lose  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  young  voters  and  political  ac- 
tivists. These  young  people — including 
the  moderate  majority — do  not  seek  to 
avoid  controversy.  They  thrive  on  it.  And 
any  local.  State,  or  national  party  that 
joins  the  debate  can  thrive  with  them. 

Reform  will  not  be  easy.  Major  sup- 
port in  Congress  and  the  country  v.'ill 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  party  to  renew 
its  appeal  and  continue  its  commitment 
on  this  issue.  We  have  f  oimd  serious  flaws 
in  the  delegate  selection  process  as  more 
people  have  sought  to  participate  within 
that  system.  We  must  continue  to  stress 
our  willingness  to  open  our  party  to  those 
who  seek  a  voice  and  leadership  within 
its  councils. 

I  wish  to  note  that  my  interest  in  this 
regard  is  not  only  as  a  Senator,  but  is 
deeply  personal.  I  am  the  son  of  immi- 
grants and  the  product  of  the  slimis  of 
the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan.  My 
escape  from  poverty  and  my  career  in 
politics  have  been  in  large  mea.sure  a 
vindication  of  the  principles  which  we 
are  debating  today. 

I  believe  that  we  have  moved  to  broad- 
en and  open  the  Republican  Party  in  re- 
cent years.  To  attract  a  majority  of  the 
Nation's  voters.  We  must  continue  to 
encourage  all  of  our  citizens  to  join  with 
us.  and  I  deeply  believe  that  the  matter 
of  reforming  our  miles  will  make  a  very 
important  contribution  toward  that  end. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  the  15  min- 
utes that  may  remain  to  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  indeed  to  be  able  to- join  with  my 
colleagues  in  tills  discussion.  The  four  of 
us  represent  a  cross  section  of  our  coun- 
try— the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  from  a  border 
State,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  from  a  great  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  State  on  the 
east  coast,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  from  the 
great  Northwest,  and  I  representing  the 
Middle  West.  I  think  we  also  share  with 
all  of  our  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  think  all  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  a  deep  belief  In  a  strong  two- 
party  system,  a  belief  that  we  should  all 
look  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past,  a  be- 
lief that  the  new  politics  applies  to  both 
parties,  because  the  new  politics  reflects 
a  mood  in  America  today  that  we  are 
simply  trying  to  analyze  and  appraise  in 
order  to  reflect  and  keep  abreast  of. 

I  tiiink  we  all  are  trying  to  reflect  a 
movement,  a  current  of  new  thought,  a 
yearning  and  desire  in  this  country  to 
bring  about,  within  the  processes  of  the 
two-party  system,  the  evolutionary — yes, 
even  the  revolutionary — changes  that 
are  going  to  be  necessary  in  order  that 
this  country  adapt  Itself  to  the  condi- 
tions we  face. 

So  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  under- 
take these  present  activities.  I  would  say 
that  no  words  express  this  spirit  better 
than  those  of  President  Eisenhower, 
when  he  said : 

The  future  will  belong  not  to  the  falnt- 
liearted  but  to  those  who  believe  In  It  and 
prepare  for  it. 

We  have  consulted  with  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  One  of  our  colleagues  in  par- 
ticular, the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood)  ,  has  spent  some  20  hours  sit- 
ting in  meetings  of  the  House  ad  hoc 
committee  on  rules  reform.  He  has  In- 
dicated the  deep  desire  of  this  group, 
brought  together  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias). supported  by  our  senior  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  to  work  together  with  a  spec- 
trum of  people  representing  a  broad 
spectrum  of  Ideology  for  the  progress  and 
the  future  of  the  party. 

I  wish  to  commend  particularly  the 
concept  of  a  reform  council,  which  has 
been  discussed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  concur  with  him 
that  a  reform  council  of  this  type  is 
necessary  to  see  us  through  logically  and 
In  the  best  possible  way  to  the  1976 
convention. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  some  con- 
cerns expressed,  not  necessarily  by  our 
colleagues  or  by  Republicans,  but  by  the 
press,  that,  somehow,  this  is  an  effort 
to  engage  in  a  process  where  we  can 
dump   a   certain  candidate  or  certain 


tvoes  of  candidates  In  the  future.  I  can 
only  think  back  13  or  14  years,  when 
similar  comments  were  made,  not  by  our 
own  party,  but  by  members  of  the  press, 
when  a  number  of  us.  Including  myself, 
thought  a  committee  should  be  formed, 
which  was  subsequently  named  the  Re- 
publican  Committee   on  Program   and 
progress.  A  similar  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  chairman  of  the  RepubUcan 
National  Committee  appoint  such  a  com- 
mittee, and  that  it  ought  to  look  at  the 
future  of  the  organization,  look  at  the 
future    of   the   party,    and   see   where 
the  country  ought  to  go  and  see  what 
the  party's  obligation  was  to  respond  to 
the  need  for  change,  and  move  ahead  of 
the  country,  as  leadership  must  always 
do  Some  said  this  was  an  attempt  to  re- 
pudiate, to  turn  away  from  7  years  of 
Republican    progress    under    President 
Eisenhower,  or  that  this  was  an  attempt 
to  somehow  turn  the  convention  away 
from  his  logical  successor.  Vice  President 
Nixon,  and  this  was  an  attempt,  some- 
how   to  see  that  Governor  Rockefeller 
was  put  in  the  White  House.  All  those 
comments  proved  fallacious. 

At  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  appointed 
a  committee  that  was  broacily  represent- 
ative of  the  party.  I  know  that  the  kind 
of  reform  council  we  are  proposing  can 
be    appointed    to    represent    a    cross- 
section  of  thought.  That  reform  commit- 
tee can  consider  where  the  party  is  going, 
and  can  bring  into  the  workings  of  the 
party  young  minds  who  are  future  lead- 
ers and  give  them  a  chance  to  cut  their 
eye'teeth  on  a  truly  fundamental  pro- 
posal for  reform  and  change  In  the  party. 
I  dug  out  the  pocketbook  which  Dou- 
bleday  entitled  "Decisions  for  a  Better 
America,"  which  was  the   40,000-word 
report  of  the  Republican  Committee  on 
Program    and    Progress.    A    publisher 
thought  well  enough  of  it  to  bnng  it  out 
In  a  pocketbook  edition,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  what  President  Nixon  said  about 
the  report  after  it  was  pubhshed.  He 
said: 

This  Report  is  the  most  useful  and  con- 
structive statement  of  goals  "^^  P'-»55*Pi.^ 
ever  Issued  by  a  political  party  in  the  United 
States. 


President  Eisenhower  said: 

Every  earnest  Republican  especially,  and 
every  other  dedicated  citizen,  regardless  of 
present  party  affiliations,  can  benefit  greatly 
by  a  careful  reading  of  these  papers.  I  hope 
every  one  will  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  Senator,  with  proper 
humility,  has  omitted  to  mention  that  he 
was  chairman  of  that  committee.  I  would 
also  like  to  mention  that  at  that  time  I 
was  extremely  active  in  that  campaign 
and  in  the  designation  of  the  now  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  that  had  the  President 
run  on  that  platform,  we  would  have  won 
that  election.  ^^  „     . 

Mr  PERCY.  I  would,  regretfully,  have 
to  concur.  But  I  look  at  that  defeat  m  a 
more  positive  way.  I  think  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  President  Nixon 
was  not  to  win  that  election,  given  the 
two-term  Presidency  requirement  of  the 


Constitution.  His  defeat  then  has  per- 
mitted him  to  serve  now.  I  think  the  in- 
tervening period  of  trials  and  adversity 
that  he  underwent  probably  equipped 
him  better  than  any  other  man  in  Ameri- 
can history— at  least  in  our  time— for  the 
job  he  now  holds. 

But  I  will  admit  that  many  of  the 
things  that  were  true  at  the  time  of  this 
document  hold  true  today.  The  commit- 
tee included  a  number  of  distinguished 
Americans,  including  Charles  E.  Ducom- 
mun.  president  of  an  industrial  company, 
who  has  been  closely  associated  for  14 
years   with   the   California   RepubUcan 
Party,  as  general  chairman  of  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Impact  of  Science  and 
Technology;  Elmer  Hess,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion-   Sigurd   S.  Larmon,   president  of 
Young  and  Rubicam;  Claude  Robinson, 
chairman  of  Opinion  Research   Corp., 
Gabriel  Hauge,  eminent  in  financial  cir- 
cles,  who  served  as  chairman  of  our 
Finance  Committee;  Chapman  Rose,  who 
was  vice  chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Opportimity  and  Progress. 

Representative  Charles  Halleck  served, 
as  did  John  H.  Stender,  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
BoUermakers.  Iron  ShipbuUders.  Black- 
smiths, Forgers,  and  Helpers  of  the  AFL- 

We  were  seeking  then,  as  President 
Nixon  is  today,  to  bring  labor  into  the 
Republican  Party.  It  is  a  shame  that 
for  so  many  years  they  have  considered 
themselves  part  and  parcel  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  because  they  realize  today 
that  they  have  been  taken  too  much  for 
granted  by  the  opposite  side. 

The  committee  also  included  John 
Volpe,  who  was  then  president  of  an  In- 
dustrial corporation;  Albert  C.  Jacobs, 
president  of  Trinity  College;  Lev  Dobri- 
ansky,  professor  of  economics  at  George- 
town University;  Senator  Everett  Dirk-' 
sen;  Bob  Taft,  Jr.,  who  was  a  lawyer  in 
Ohio  at  the  time;  and  Wendell  Wyatt, 
of  Oregon,  who  was  then  an  attorney. 

I  mention  these  names  because  they 
became  future  leaders  in  the  Republican 
Party.  We  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
bring  our  future  leader  into  a  reform 

council.  ,    ,  x»-  4. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  reason  I  feel  that 
the  reform  council  need  not  be  looked 
on  with  concern  or  fear,  but  with  en- 
thusiasm, by  everyone  in  the  party,  is 
because  they  can  have  a  part  in  struc- 
turing it.  The  deck  is  not  to  be  stacked. 
The  council  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee;  that  Is  how  much  faith  we 
have  that  a  broad  spectrum  of  view- 
points can  be  brought  In,  and  how  much 
it  is  needed.  ^^        . 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  sub- 
ject on  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  indicated  I  would  speak,  so  that 
we  will  in  some  degree  have  orderly 
progression.  ,    .  ,    . 

I  should  like  to  start  with  what  Judge 
Jones  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  said  in  a  suit  filed 
against  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. Judge  Jones  made  this  state- 
ment: 

Plaintiffs'  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
and  Its  request  for  declaratory  and  injunc- 


tive relief  Is  granted  to  the  extent  that  this 
Court  declares: 

( 1 )  That  the  allocation  of  a  uniform  num- 
ber of  bonus  delegates  to  states  qualifying 
for  them,  m  the  context  of  a  formula  which 
allocates  the  remaining  delegates  on  the 
basis  of  electoral  college  votes,  does  not  meet 
constltutlonaUy  permissible  standards  l"  that 
it  violates  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  tbe 
Fourteenth  Amendment; 

(2)  That  a  bonus  system  which  would  re- 
ward states  producing  Republican  victories 
in  certain  specified  elections,  by  allocating  a 
number  of  delegates  reasonably  proportionate 
to  the  state's  electoral  college  votes  or  the 
number  of  Republican  votes  which  produced 
the  victory,  or  some  combination  of  these 
factors,  would  have  a  constitutionally  ra- 
tional basis. 


I  Should  like  to  read  further  from  the 
court's  decision,  where  the  court  dis- 
cusses the  defects  of  our  present  bonus 
system.  The  court  said: 

Although  defendants  contend  that  the 
present  bonus  system  legitimately  rewards 
those  states  which  consistently  produce  Re- 
publican victories  and  thxis  provides  an  in- 
centive to  produce  more  victories,  it  does  so 
unnecessarily  at  the  expense  of  the  larger 
states.  The  present  bonus  system  rewards 
states  which  have  in  the  past  consistently 
produced  Republican  victories  by  giving  them 
creater  Influence  in  nominating  candidates 
and  determining  party  policy  at  the  national 
convention.  The  present  bonus  system,  how- 
ever dees  not  provide  a  corresponding  Incen- 
tive to  the  larger  states  to  produce  consistent 
Republican  victories,  despite  the  proportion- 
ately greater  number  of  electoral  college  vote^ 
and  elective  offices  that  such  victories  would 
bring  within  the  RepubUcan  camp. 

So  the  courts  dictum  on  the  correct 
kind  of  formula  is  very  clear  indeed: 

A  bonus  system  which  would  reward  states 
producing  Republican  victories  by  allocating 
a  number  of  delegates  reasonably  propor- 
tionate to  the  state's  electoral  college  vot« 
or  the  number  of  Republican  votes  which 
produced  the  victory,  or  some  combination 
of  these  factors,  would  have  greater  rational- 
ity both  m  terms  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  discussed  above  and  the  Very  policies 
which  defendants  wish  to  promote  by  award- 
ing bonus  delegates. 

In  Other  words,  delegations  can  be 
representative  both  of  Repubhcan  vot- 
ing strength,  and  the  total  population  of 
the  State.  This  Is  borne  out  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  a  case  Involving 
the  National  Democratic  Party.  In  that 
decision  the  court  said: 

Party  strength  as  measured  by  voter  turn- 
out in  preceding  elections  has  been  rejected 
as  the  exclusive  basis  for  apportionment  or 
delegates  to  national  political  conventions^ 
At  the  same  time  the  Court  held  that 
the  formula  for  apportionment  of  delegates 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  party,  which  al- 
lotted 46%  of  the  delegates  to  the  1972  con- 
vention on  the  basis  of  prior  party  strength 
and  approximately  54  T  to  the  states  under 
the  electoral  college  standard  of  distribution, 
would  not  deprive  any  person  at  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  recom- 
mendations the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  put  into  the  Record, 
m  which  a  group  of  Republican  col- 
leagues have  gotten  together  and  indi- 
cated that  we  feel  tiiat  a  proper  alloca- 
tion formulation  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  total  number  of  voters  of  the 
State  as  well  as  the  Republican  vote  cast 
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by  that  particular  State  in  a  previous 
election,  relates  directly  to  court  deci- 
sions that  have  affected  our  opposite 
party.  Certainly  those  are  principles  that 
must  and  should  apply  to  the  Republican 
Party  as  well. 

So  what  we  are  trying  to  say  Is  simply 
that  we  are  trying  to  bring  the  Republi- 
can Party  into  tune  with  the  mood  of 
the  "new  politics."  into  the  mood  of  this 
half  of  the  20th  century  and  there  is  no 
need  for  kicking  and  screaming.  I  have 
found  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  posi- 
tive response  to  this  effort. 

Everyone  that  I  have  talked  to  feels 
that  our  party  must  respond  to  this  situ- 
ation. And,  regardless  of  what  anyone 
may  presume.  I  can  say  right  here  on 
the  Senate  floor,  in  front  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  at  no  time,  in  all  of  the 
deliberations  and  discussions  that  we 
have  participated  in.  on  the  Senate  side 
or  the  House  side,  have  we  ever  discussed 
its  effect  on  any  particular  personality. 
This  Is  not  a  "dimip"  anyone  movement; 
its  aim  is  to  move  progressively  the  party 
progressively,  in  accordance  with  court 
orders. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  to  drop  its  appeal  of 
the,  U.S.  district  court's  decision,  not 
to  give  the  appearance  of  trying  to  strug- 
gle against  what  is  eminently  right  and 
sensible,  and  to  stay  away  from  any  pos- 
sibility that  we  be  ordered  by  a  court  to 
change  our  formula  for  delegate  alloca- 
tion rather  than  undertaking  the  task 
ourselves.  Certainly,  some  of  our  State 
legislatures  have  not  responded,  and  the 
courts  have  had  to  order  redistricting. 
Let  us  not  be  caught  In  this  position.  I 
hope  we  will  drop  this  appeal  and  work 
with  all  due  speed  to  move  ahead,  so 
that  a  proper  formulation  can  be  adopt- 
ed at  this  convention  to  apply  to  the 
1976  convention. 

Certainly  one  of  the  central  issues 
facing  our  Nation  is  how  to  enable  more 
people  to  participate  in  the  political 
process.  Our  great  strength  and  stability 
as  a  nation  derive  from  the  long  tradi- 
tion of  our  major  parties  in  seeking  to 
accommodate  varying  viewpoints.  In  the 
quarter  century  I  have  devoted  to  Re- 
publican Party  affairs,  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  more  broadly  representative  of 
all  our  people.  In  this.  I  believe  we  have 
been  improving.  We  are  doing  a  better 
job  now.  but  we  need  to  do  more. 

As  the  1972  Republican  National  Con- 
vention approaches,  I  have  been  review- 
ing some  of  the  problems  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, will  address.  I  have  had  discussions 
with  the  Illinois  delegation,  on  which  I 
serve  as  vice  chairman,  and  with  party 
officials.  The  central  question  before  the 
committee,  and  the  convention.  Is 
whether  our  party  will  adopt  a  more  equi- 
table process  for  selecting  delegates. 

A  key  element  of  that  selection  process 
is  the  formula  by  which  States  are  allo- 
cated delegates.  This  is  a  problem  which, 
if  not  resolved,  will  seriously  weaken  any 
other  reforms  we  undertake. 

The  complicated  allocation  formula 
now  in  use  was  first  adopted  in  1948. 
Among  its  provisions  is  a  bonus  system 
which  awards  six  extra  delegates  to  all 
States,  regardless  of  size.  If  one  of  four 


criteria  that  relate  to  Republican  vot- 
ing strength  is  met.  For  example,  a  State 
that  casts  its  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1968  will  have  six  extra 
delegates  in  Miami  Beach. 

However,  this  bonus  system  has  led  to 
very  serious  disparities  among  the 
States.  A  delegate  from  New  York  at  this 
convention  will  represent  206,713  people, 
based  on  the  1970  census,  while  a  dele- 
gate from  Alaska  will  represent  only 
25.181. 

The  eight  largest  States,  with  nearly 
half  our  total  population,  will  have  only 
37  percent  of  the  delegates.  The  bonus 
.rule  means  that  delegations  from  Alaska. 
Delaware.  Nevada.  North  Dakota.  Ver- 
mont, and  Wyoming  will  be  increased  by 
100  percent  in  Miami,  while  the  New 
York  and  California  delegations  are  in- 
creased by  less  than  10  percent. 

It  is  clear  that  thi.s  present  formula- 
tion will  leave  voters  in  larger  States 
seriously  under-repre.sented  at  the  Re- 
publican Convention. 

The  Ripon  Society  recently  filed  a  suit 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  against  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  an 
effort  to  revise  this  formula.  The  District 
court  decided  in  favor  of  the  society, 
finding  the  bonus  rule  unconstitutional 
under  the  14th  amendment. 

The  national  committe°  has  aopealed 
this  decision.  Thi.s  appeal,  unfortunate- 
ly, makes  it  seem  as  if  Republicans  are 
not  interested  in  reform  when,  in  fact, 
serious,  widespread  and  broad-based 
efforts  at  reform  are  underwav.  Most 
Republicans  generally  agree  that  the 
time  has  come  to  modernize  our  party's 
24-year-old  delegate  allocation  system. 
The  national  committee  should  drop  its 
appeal  and  accept  the  lower  court  ruling, 
and  I  believe  a  very  sub-stantial  portion 
of  the  Republican  Party  agrees  with  me 
on  this. 

However,  a  principal  problem  in  de- 
vising any  new  formula  for  1976  is  to  ac- 
count equitably  both  for  a  State's  popu- 
lation size  and  its  Republican  voting 
strength.  To  this  end.  I  have  worked  out 
a  formula  which  I  believe  meets  those 
requirements,  and  which  I  will  submit  to 
the  rules  committee  when  it  meets  in 
Miami  Beach. 

Under  my  proposal,  each  State  would 
be  allocated  four  delegates-at-large  to 
corre.spond  with  its  two  U.S.  Senators. 
My  proposal  would  also  allot  two  dele- 
gates for  each  seat  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, which  would  provide  fair 
representation  on  a  population  basis. 

To  assure  that  a  State's  Republican 
voters  are  given  proper  weight  in  the 
equation,  each  State  would  receive  an 
additional  delegate  for  every  35,000  votes 
cast  in  1972  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nominee,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor  or  U.S.  Senator,  or  for 
all  Republican  House  candidates,  which- 
ever total  is  greater.  Each  delegation 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  have  an 
equal  number  of  alternates. 

I  realize  that,  under  this  proposal,  the 
12  smallest  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  have  fewer  delegates  in 
1976  than  this  year.  But,  I  propose  that 
these  States  not  have  their  delegate 
strength  reduced.  Each  State  would  be 
peimitted  to  send  at  least  as  many  dele- 


gates to  the  1976  convention  as  to  the 
1972  convention. 

Thus,  under  my  formula,  the  number 
of  delegates  to  the  1976  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  would  total  2.130.  com- 
pared to  the  1.346  who  will  be  coming  to 
Miami  Beach.  This  increased  size,  while 
remaining  manageable,  would  still  offer 
far  greater  opportunities  for  grassroots 
participation  in  the  Republican  nomi- 
nating process,  than  under  the  present 
system. 

I  am  also  in  full  accord  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee's  Committee  on  Delegates 
and  Organizations— the  DO  committee, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Rosemary  Ginn — to  stop 
levying  assessments  on  delegates.  But  I 
would  go  further.  I  believe  that  no  indi-  - 
vidual  should  be  denied  an  opportunity 
to  be  a  delegate  because  he  or  she  can- 
not afford  to  pay  the  costs  of  transpor- 
tation, food,  lodging,  and  other  items. 

The  way  matters  stand  today,  the  cost 
of  being  a  delegate  is  such  that  most 
Americans  are  financially  locked  out  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  important  po- 
litical activities,  the  nomination  of  a 
presidential  and  vice-presidential  can- 
didate. 

Ultimately.  I  think  the  party  should 
assume  at  least  some  of  those  costs.  For 
example,  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee could  reimburse  seated  delega- 
tions for  transportation  costs  based  upon 
an  agreed  upon  formula.  One  possibility 
might  be  a  rate  equal  to  the  lowest  com- 
mon carrier  fare.  That  would  mean;  for 
example,  that  if  the  least  expensive 
transportation  for  the  California  dele- 
gation would  be  chartering  two  planes, 
then  the  national  committee  would  re- 
imburse them  for  the  cost  of  two  char- 
ters. 

I  believe  that  an  approach  along  these 
lines  will  go  far  toward  enabling  many 
interested  Republicans,  who  cannot  now 
afford  to  be  delegates,  to  participate  in 
the  nominating  process. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  this  conven- 
tion. I  think  it  is  going  to  be  more  In- 
teresting and  lively  than  some  may  think. 
I  am  looking  forward  especially  to  work- 
ing with  my  colleagues  from  the  Con- 
gress and  within  my  own  delegation.  I 
want  to  commend  the  preparatory  work 
undertaken  by  Senators  Javits,  Mathias, 
and  Packwood,  each  focusing  on  vari- 
ous areas  of  reform,  and  the  efforts  of 
Congressmen  Tom  Railsback  and  John 
Anderson  from  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 
They  will.  I  believe,  prove  most  helpful 
and  beneficial. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Rosemary 
Ginn,  who  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  her  capacity  as  DO  committee  chair- 
man, and  Mrs.  Brooks  McCormlck,  our 
Illinois  national  commltteewoman,  for 
her  efforts  on  the  DO  committee.  Mrs. 
Ginn  tells  me  that  Hope  McCormlck's 
work  on  the  committee  has  been  extraor- 
dinary. 

I  believe  we  have  moved  to  broaden  the 
Republican  Party  in  recent  years,  but  I 
think  that,  if  we  seriously  intend  to  be- 
come the  majority  party  of  these  United 
States,  then  we  must  make  it  easier  and 
even  more  attractive  for  people  to  join 
with  us. 
President  Eisenhower  once  said  the 
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tendency  of  most  organizations  is  to  or- 
ganize fewer  and  fewer  people,  better  and 
better.  I  believe  it  must  be  the  mandate 
of  the  Republican  Party  to  organize  more 
and  more  people.  By  implementing  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  determination  that  we  be 
"the  party  of  the  open  door,"  we  will 
bring  in  more  people,  and  we  v.ill  be 
better  for  it. 

I  believe  my  proposals  will  help  make 
the  Republican  Party  the  party  with  an 
open  door,  and  I  intend  to  press  for  their 
adoption  in  Miami  Beach. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

COMPARED  WITH  PROPOSED  PERCY  FORMULA 


State 


Rule  30      Percy  plan 


Alabama JJ 

Alaska \l 

Arizona Jg 

Arkansas 18 

California * 

Colorado 20 

Connecticut ZZ 

Delaware 'j 

District  of  Columbia 9 

Florida -  JO 

Georgia - f* 

Hawaii }« 

Idaho 1* 

Illinois - » 

Indiana 3Z 

Iowa « 

Kansas 1° 

Kentucky « 

Louisiana 20 

Maine ° 

Maryland 26 

Massachusetts 34 

Michigan— *8 

Minnesota- 26 

Mississippi 13 

Missouri 30 

Montana }J 

Nebraska }o 

Nevada ]] 

New  Hampshire J* 

NewJersey *0 

New  Mexico IJ 

New  York oj 

NorthCardina - fZ 

North  Oakot* \i 

Ohio » 

Oklahoma 2Z 

■Oregon l" 

Pennsylvania ^V 

Rhode  Island * 

South  Carolina f2 

South  Dakota »♦ 

Tennessee g 

Texas ?i 

Utah }« 

Vermont " 

Virginia - JV 

Washington « 

West  Virginia l| 

Wisconsin f" 

Wyoming " 

Total 1.335 

Puerto  Rico • ^ 

Virgin  Islands 3 

Guam 3 

Total 1.346 


25 
•  (7)12 
20 
21 
199 
27 
33 
1(9)  12 
'(7)9 
66 
36 
1  (12)  14 
'  (13)  U 
120 
57 
34 
29 
32 
27 
13 
35 
58 
85 
43 
17 
48 
1(12)  14 
19 
' (8)  12 
'  (13)  14 
73 
' (13)  1« 
175 
47 
'  (10)  12 
113 
29 
24 
123 
13 
23 
' (13)  14 
36 
88 
16 
I  (10)  12 
41 
38 
23 
48 
1  (8)  12 


2,119 
5 
3 
3 


'(1) 
'(I) 


2,130 


'  Indicates  those  15  States  (including  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  territories)  which  are  assigned  additional  delegates  under 
the  proposed  Percy  formula  in  order  to  give  them  as  many 
delegates  in  1976  as  they  have  in  1972  under  current  rule  30  s 
bonus  system.  Thus  13  States  are  "grandfathered"  under  this 
formula  The  number  of  additional  delegates  so  assigned  is  30. 
The  number  in  parentheses  is  the  number  of  delegates  the  State 
receives  under  the  Percy  plan  before  addition  of  the  "grand- 
fathered" delegates. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has 
been  a  tenacious  fighter  for  these  prin- 
ciples, and  we  respect  highly  his  con- 
tribution to  the  cause. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  honored  to  be  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  rules 
committee,  as  are  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Senator  Mathias  and  Senator 
Percy.  During  the  convention,  the  rules 
committee  will  be  considering  many  of 
the  questions  discussed  here  today.  We 
will  be  considering  many  of  the  Issues 
debated  over  the  past  several  months  by 
the  DO  committee,  imder  the  distin- 
guished and  capable  chairmanship  of 
Rosemary  Ginn,  and  over  the  past  3 
weeks  by  Republicans  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
meet  with  10  to  15  interested  Members 
of  the  House,  20  to  25  hours  in  all,  dur- 
ing nine  lengthy  sessions.  We  have 
thrashed  out,  one  by  one,  the  suggested 
rules  changes,  their  merits  and  demerits. 
While  I  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
here,  I  am  also  now,  after  our  delibera- 
tions. In  complete  agreement  with  what 
the  House  Members  will  be  circulating 
to  their  colleagues  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  rules  changes  that 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention. 

I  would  like  to  emphsisize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  members  of  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  have  performed  excellent  serv- 
ices and  have  given  excellent  coopera- 
tion in  seeking  to  work  out  rules  changes 
satisfactory  to  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
Republican  Party.  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  our  House  colleagues,  who  have 
given  so  much  of  their  personal  time  and 
energy  from  what  I  know  are  heavy 
schedules — for  a  cause  that  we  all  share, 
a  strengthened  and  revitalized  Repub- 
lican Party. 

And  now,  let  me  speak  just  a  moment 
about  what  a  political  party  is  supposed 
to  be  and  what  its  fimction  is  supposed 
to  be.  A  political  party  Is  a  collection  of 
people  sharing  a  reasonably  similar  phi- 
losophy, who  gather  together  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  who  also  share  that  sim- 
ilar philosophy  and,  hopefully,  to  elect 
those  candidates  in  a  general  election.  If 
a  party  cannot  succeed  in  that,  it  will 
falter  and  fail,  and  eventually  disap- 
pear. 

We  have  seen.  In  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  In  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  history  of  other  free 
world  parliaments,  political  parties  rise 
and  political  parties  fall.  The  same  could 
happen  to  either  of  our  present  major 
parties.  There  is  no  magic  in  the  words 
"Democratic  Party"  or  "Republican 
Party."  A  political  party  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  It  is  just  a  vehicle  to  achieve 
an  end. 

What  we  in  the  Senate,  in  our  col- 
loquy today  and  in  the  meetings  I  have 
had  with  Members  of  Congress,  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  insure  that  at  least  the 
Republican  Party  does  not  fail,  does  not 
falter,  and  does  not  disappear. 

In  any  organization,  political  or 
otherwise,  it  is  all  too  easy  for  those  In 
positions  of  leadership  to  assume  that 
their  leadt  ship  Is  perpetually  good,  and 
to  assume  that  the  world  conforms  to 


their  view  of  It.  What  eventually  hap- 
pens is  that  Isolated  leaders  soon  lose 
touch  with  reality  and  actuality,  and  the 
organization  does  indeed  falter  and  fail. 
Civilization  does  not  falter  and  fail.  It 
goes  on,  and  new  organizations  come 
along  to  replace  those  who  could  not 
adjust  with  the  changing  times. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  make  sure 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  representa- 
tive of  the  thinking  of  the  majority  of 
Americans  today  and  is  also  sufBciently 
responsive  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
changes  in  public  philosophy.  I  use  the 
word  "philosophy"  carefidly,  rather 
than  "opinion."  No  one  in  this  country 
expects  a  political  party  or  a  political 
candidate  to  blow  back  and  forth  with 
every  change  in  public  opinion.  Public 
opinion  can  change  dramatically, 
quickly,  often. 

But  a  political  party  must  be  sufB- 
ciently attimed  to  be  able  to  change  with 
public  philosophy.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  when  the  people  of  this  country 
final^  say  they  want  change,  then  a 
political  party  must  either  represent  the 
change  or  be  prepared  to  see  another 
political  party  assume  the  leadership 
position  and,  I  might  add,  the  majority 
position  in  this  country. 

The  reforms  we  are  talking  about  to- 
day are  designed  to  broaden  the  partici- 
pation and  the  base  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  reflect  current  thinking  in  this 
country  and  to  permit  responsiveness  to 
future  changes.  The  reforms  we  are  dis- 
cussing are  designed  to  make  ours  a 
majority  party. 

I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  rule 
changes  we  are  talking  about. 

First,  we  are  asking  that  all  meetings 
of  the  Republican  Party  be  open.  Notices 
are  to  be  published  and  made  widely 
available.  Anyone,  regardless  of  age.  sex, 
religion,  color,  or  ethnic  background, 
may  come  to  those  meetings  and  partici- 
pate In  them. 

We  ask,  second,  that  meetings  be  held 
in  places  that  are  reasonably  convenient. 
We  recommend  that  State  conventions 
and  district  conventions  be  held  on  dif- 
ferent days  and  in  different  places. 

For  example,  take  a  State  the  size  of 
Oregon  or  Illinois  or  Texas,  rather  large 
geographically.  If  a  meeting  is  held  In 
one  particularly  isolated  part  of  the  State 
to  select  convention  delegates  for  the 
State  and  for  all  the  districts,  any  num- 
ber of  people  are  automatically  excluded. 
It  is  a  very  convenient  way  to  make  sure 
that  a  select  few  keep  control  of  the 
party  organization.  We  hope  that  prac- 
tice will  be  ended  and  that  district  meet- 
ings will  be  held  at  different  places  and 
different  times  than  State  conventions 
are  held. 

Third,  we  are  asking  that  alternates  to 
the  convention  be  selected  In  the  same 
way  as  delegates.  Alternates  are  currently 
selected  in  a  variety  of  ways  many  of 
which  are  arbitrary  and  in  no  way  rep- 
resent or  reflect  the  thinking  of  rank  and 
file  Republicans.  So  we  are  asking  that 
alternates  be  selected  in  the  same  way 
that  delegates  are  selected. 

Fourth,  we  are  asking  that  there  be 
no  proxies,  that  those  who  attend  con- 
ventions—be they  local  or  district  or 
State — may  vote,  and  only  they  may  vote 
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we  hope  to  end  the  practice  of  one  In- 
dividual coming  to  a  meeting  with  a 
pocketful  of  proxies  and  prevailing  over 
others  attending  the  meeting.  This  dis- 
tortion of  power  must  be  eliminated. 

Next,  we  are  asking  that  there  be  no 
automatic  delegates  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention.  We  are  asking  that 
every  delegate  offer  himself  for  election, 
to  give  the  people  the  opportunity  to 
voice  their  choice  and  express  their  pref- 
erences. 

The  final  procedural  change  we  are 
urging  Is  that  delegates  for  election 
pledge  themselves  to  a  candidate,  so  that 
voters,  when  they  vote,  will  know  which 
delegates  will  support  which  candidates. 
These  are  simple  reforms,  but  they  are 
necessary  if  the  Republican  Party  is  to 
be  the  party  of  the  open  door,  as  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  urged.  These  changes  are 
designed  to  insure  that  everyone  is  equal 
when  the  starting  gun  Is  flred  for  the 
race  for  delegate  selection.  These 
changes  are  not  designed  to  Insure  that 
everyone  who  enters  that  race  finishes  In 
the  money.  These  changes  are  not  de- 
signed to  insure  that  solely  because  you 
are  imder  25,  or  solely  because  you  are 
a  womsuQ,  or  solely  because  you  are  black, 
you  are  going  to  have  a  leg  up  in  the 
delegate  selection  process.  They  are  de- 
signed to  make  sure  that  whether  or  not 
you  are  a  woman,  or  under  25,  or  black, 
you  are  going  to  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity as  fiuvyone  else  to  be  a  delegate. 
The  Republican  Party  has  not  been,  Is 
not  now,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
shaU  not  be  in  the  future,  a  party  of 
quotas.  It  shall  be  a  party  of  equality.  It 
shall  be  a  party  of  merit.  It  shall  not  be 
a  party  of  quotas. 

Let  me  close  by  echoing  what  my  three 
distinguished  colleagues  have  said  to- 
day, that  these  reforms  are  not  designed 
to  change  the  delegate  selection  system 
in  1976  so  that  any  particular  candidate 
can  corral  the  delegates  and  put  them  in 
his  bag.  These  changes  are  not  designed 
to  benefit  or  hinder  any  potential  1976 
candidate. 

It  Is  simply  an  honest  effort  by  Re- 
publicans across  the  spectnun,  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  to  make  the  psffty 
representative  and  responsive.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  we  achieve  that  goal,  we 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  the  next  decade 
keeping  the  Republican  Party  viable,  and 
hopefully  making  it  the  majority  party 
in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
remiss  If  I  did  not  pay  particular  tribute 
to  members  of  our  staffs  who  have  worked 
so  conscientiously  and  faithfully  with  us 
In  this  respect. 

I  refer  specifically  to  Carol  Crawford 
who  serves  on  Senator  Packwood's  staff. 
Brian  Conboy  who  works  with  Senator 
jAvrrs,  Terry  Bame  who  serves  on  Sena- 
tor Mathias'  staff,  and  RcA>ert  Vastlne 
who  has  worked  with  me  W  this  effort.  I 
know  that  all  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  been  ably  served  by  staff  members 
devoted  to  this  effort,  who  have  given  so 
freely  of  their  time  to  find  ways  to  reform 
our  party  procedures,  and  sometimes  at 
great  personal  expense  and  time  on  their 
part. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  the  1  min- 
ute I  have  remaining 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  if  he  cares  to  use  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Oregon.  First  I  should  like  to  recog- 
nize, as  Senator  Percy  has  done,  the 
outstanding  attention  Senator  Pack- 
wood  has  given  to  this  effort.  The  imder- 
standing  which  he  has  brought  to  it 
promises  the  obtaining  of  very  positive 
results. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  for  the 
most  open  delegate  selection  process. 
Whoever  it  benefits,  nothing  would  please 
me  more.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  support 
the  beneficiaries. 

I  trust  that  the  spirit  evoked  here  will 
be  in  evidence  throughout  the  conven- 
tion. I  will  afBrm  for  myself,  that  with 
or  without  additional  suggestions,  that  if 
the  rules  are  reformed  building  upon  the 
firm  foundation  provided  by  Mrs.  Ginn's 
committee,  it  will  constitute  an  impor- 
tant reform  for  the  party  which  will 
benefit  our  country. 

I  hope  that  the  spirit — this  is  what  I 
hope  I  can  contribute — which  has  ani- 
mated us  in  laying  this  matter  before  the 
Senate  today  will  persevere  through  the 
convention  until  whatever  success  is  ob- 
tained so  that  it  will  be  in  no  sense  an 
adversary  proceeding. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes of  my  remaining  time  to  comment 
on  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  because  I  think  he  has  put  this 
whole  question  in  a  useful  context  by 
philosophically  observing  how  a  political 
party  operates,  what  Its  weaknesses  may 
be,  and  how  Its  strengths  can  be  pre- 
served. 

I  think  that  what  we  seek  to  do  here, 
rather  than  to  establish  rigid  quotas,  Is 
to  Insure  recognition. 

To  me,  recognition  is  the  key  word. 
Recognition  of  the  right  of  every  Amer- 
ican who  chooses  to  belong  to  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  play  a  part  In  the 
process  of  that  party. 

It  does  not  mean  that  everyone  can 
end  up  as  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee or  a  member  of  the  national  con- 
vention, but  It  does  mean  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  every  single  one  of 
them  to  be  a  member  and  play  a  part.  If 
they  are  not  a  member  themselves,  we 
recognize  their  right  to  choose  one  who 
will,  in  fact,  represent  them. 

So  it  is  the  recognition  of  the  broad 
rights  of  all  Americans  who  want  to  be 
Republican  that  we  seek  to  protect.  If 
there  Is  imlversal  recognition  of  these 
rules,  we  will  achieve  a  kind  of  broad 
participation  in  an  open  process — as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out, 
and  will  avoid  atrophy  and  failure  of  a 
unit  of  society.  With  these  rules,  we  can 
p  eserve  the  strong,  vigorous  vitality  of 
an  institution  which,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  pointed  out  so 
movingly  from  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence, has  been  Important  to  this  coimtry. 
The  guarantee  of  recognition,  of  the 
right  of  every  American  who  chooses  to 
be  a  Republican,  is  what  we  seek.  I  think 
that  the  rules  we  are  discussing  here  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  that  rec- 
ognition. If  we  do  assure  recognition,  we 
assure  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
continue  for  a  long  time  In  the  future  to 


produce  the  kind  of  leadership  that  we 
have  produced  In  the  past  and  which  has 
been  essential  to  this  Republic. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS).  Under  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
is  now  recognized  for  a  period  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  that  Mr.  Buckley  made 
at  this  point  when  he  Introduced  S.  3891 
are  printed  in  the  morning  business  sec- 
tion of  the  Record  under  Statements  on 
Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions  ) 


PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS) .  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  10:30  a.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM   EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 
Report  on  Transfer  of  Certain  Pitnds 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
transfer  of  certain  funds  by  the  Department 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Approval  of  Loan  to  Alabama  Electric 

Cooperative,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Alabama 
Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  Andalusia,  In 
the  amount  of  $13,716,000  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 

United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Bank,  for  the  period  February,  1972 
through  June.  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gteneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Examination  of  Fi- 
nancial Statements  of  the  Accountability  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Fiscal 
Years  1970  and  1971",  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  dated  Augxist  8,  1972  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Sizable  Amounts 
Due  the  Government  by  Institutions  That 
Terminated  Their  Participation  in  the  Medi- 
care Program",  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  dated  August  4,  1972  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Importance  of 
Testing  and  Evaluation  in  the  Acquisition 
Process  for  Major  Weapon  Systems",  Depart- 
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ment  of  Defense,  dated  August  7,  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

LIST    OF    REPORTS    OF    GENERAL    ACCOUNTING 

Office 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  list  of  the  reports  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  for  the  month  of  July, 
1972  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Report  of  Geological  Survey 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  activities  carried  on  by  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  during  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Boys'  Clubs  of  America 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Boys*  Clubs  of 
America.  New  York.  New  York,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  organiza- 
tion, for  the  year  1971  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  of  Attorney  General 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  report  for  the 
nscal  year  1971  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

Senate  Joint  resolution  No.  8 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  8 — Relative  to 
parental  responsibility  in  the  federal  Food 
Stamp  Program 

legislative  counsel's  digest 
SJR  8,  as  amended,  Bradley   (Rls).  Food 
stamps. 

Memorializes  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  provide  under 
the  federal  Food  Stamp  Program  that  the 
Income  of  a  minor's  parents  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  computing  the  Income  available 
to  an  unemanclpated  minor  living  separate 
from  his  parents. 

Whereas,  The  federal  Food  Stamp  Program 
determines  eligibility  solely  on  the  basis  of 
Income  available  to  an  Individual  or  a  house- 
hold; and 

Whereas,  Parental  Income  is  not  considered 
when  computing  the  need  of  a  minor  who 
does  not  reside  in  his  parent's  household. 
although  the  parent  may  he  claiming  a  de- 
•pendenvcy  tax  exemption  for  the  minor;  and 
Whereas,  The  policy  of  granting  aid  to 
minors  without  consideration  of  parental 
support  capabilities  Is  not  only  legally  un- 
sound but  may  also  contribute  to  the  break- 
up of  families;  and 

Whereas,  A  change  In  the  federal  Pood 
Stamp  Program  making  parents,  rather  than 
the  welfare  system,  directly  responsible  for 
all  needy  minors  would  result  In  savings  at 
the  county,  state  and  federal  levels;  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  under  the  fed- 
eral Pood  Stamp  Program  that  the  Income 
of  a  minor's  parents  shall  be  considered  in 
computing  the  income  avaUable  to  an  un- 
emanclpated minor  living  separate  from  his 
parents;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 


transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Calfornla;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 — Relative  to 

Television  Blackouts  of  BporU  Events 

legislative  counsel's  digest 
SJR  16,  as  amended,  Lagomarslno  (Rls.). 
Television  blackouts:  sport*  events. 

Memorializes  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  blackouts  of 
nationally  televised  sporta  events,  whenever 
the  event  is  sold  out  at  least  2  weeks  in 
advance. 

VThereas,  Millions  of  sports  fans  who  are 
unable  to  attend  sports  events  in  their  local- 
ity due  to  health,  advanced  age.  lack  of  ade- 
quate transportation,  or  InablUty  to  purchase 
tickets,  either  because  of  a  sellout,  or  the 
cost,  should  be  able  to  watch  these  events 
on  television;  and 

Whereas,  Sports  events  are,  however,  not 
shown  on  television  whUe  they  are  occxirrlng 
in  the  locality  In  which  they  take  place, 
thus  depriving  these  mllUons  of  sports  fans 
of  the  opportunity  to  watch  these  sports 
events  on  T.V.;  and 

Whereas,  Many  sports  fans  have  installed 
fringe  area  T.V.  antennas  to  receive  sports 
events  from  stations  located  outside  the 
blackout  area,  thus  contravening  the  effects 
of  the  blackout;  and 

Whereas,  The  rationale  for  the  blackout, 
which  Is  to  secure  the  largest  possible  at- 
tendance at  the  sports  events,  is  no  longer 
vaUd  after  all  the  tickets  have  been  sold  and 
attendance  at  the  game  is  no  longer  possible; 

and 

Whereas  The  rationale  has  never  been  and 
should  not  be  to  prevent  the  poor,  sick,  aged, 
and  disadvantaged  from  watching  the  game. 
yet  this  Is  the  effect;  now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  blackouts  of 
nationally  televised  sports  events  whenever 
the  event  is  sold  out  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative from  California  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  Federal  Conwnu- 
nlcatlons  Commission. 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Calfornla;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  12 
Senate  JoUit  Resolution  No.  12— Relative  to 

the    preservation    and    protection    of    an 

archaeological  site 

I.EGISLATIVK    COUNSEL'S    DIGEST 

SJR  12,  as  amended.  Coombs  (Rls.). 
Archaeological  site. 

Requests  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  State  Lands 
Commission  for  the  exchange  of  specified 
federal  lands  for  state  lands  or  for  the  sale 
of  such  federal  lands  to  the  state  in  order 
to  preserve  and  protect  an  archaeological  site 
located  on  the  federal  lands.  Requests  the 


Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect such  archaeological  site  pending  the  out- 
come of  negotiations. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the 
State  Lands  Commission  for  an  exchange  of 
the  north  one-half,  or  all.  of  Section  22  of 
Township  10  North,  Range  2  East,  San  Ber- 
nardino Meridian,  upon  the  United  States 
having  clear  fee  title  to  such  lands,  for  staU 
lands  in  the  vicinity,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
such  federal  lands  by  the  state,  or  for  such 
other  alternative  as  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement may  find  is  suitable.  In  order  to 
Insure  the  preservation  and  protection  of  an 
archaeological  site  located  on  the  lands,  and 
to  permit  the  sUte  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  construct  buUdlngs  and  other 
faculties  essential  to  such  preservation  and 
protection;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully requests  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
preserve  and  protect  such  archaeological  site 
pending  the  outcome  of  negotiations;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment : 

S.3240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  facilitate 
the  payment  of  transportation  charges  (Rept. 
No.  92-1026) . 

By  Mr.  ALLEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  14896.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended,  to  assure  that 
adequate  funds  are  avaUable  for  the  conduct 
of  summer  food  service  programs  for  cbU- 
dren  from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  and  from  areas  In  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  workmg 
mothers,  and  for  other  purposes  related  to 
expanding  and  strengthening  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  (Rept.  No.  92-1027.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,   without  reservation: 

Executive  D.  92d  Congress.  3d  session.  Con- 
vention Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  for  the 
Avoidance  of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Fiscal  Evasion  With  Respect  to 
Taxes  on  Income  and  Property,  signed  at 
Oslo  on  December  3.  1971  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  92- 
30);  and 

Executive  I.  92d  Congress.  2d  session.  Con- 
vention Establishing  an  International  Orga- 
nization of  Legal  Metrology,  signed  at  Parts 
on  October  12.  1955.  as  amended  (Ex.  Rept. 
No.  92-31). 
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By  Mr.  FXTLBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  I^>relgn  Relations,  with  one  reservation 
and  alx  understandings: 

Executive  B.  92d  Congress,  2d  Session. 
Convention  on  the  Means  ol  Prohibiting 
and  Preventing  the  nilcit  Import,  Export, 
and  Transfer  of  Ownership  of  Cultural 
Property    (Executive  Kept.  No.  92-29). 

The  following  favorable  reports  on 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Donald  Kready  Hess,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Associate  Director  of  Action;  and 

Milton  Kovner.  of  Maryland,  and  sundry 
other  persons  for  promotion  In  the  Diplo- 
matic and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  also  report  favorably 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of  print- 
ing them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


homes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  Increased  fines  for 
violation  of  the  motor  carrier  safety  regula- 
tions, to  extend  the  application  of  civil  pen- 
alties to  all  violations  of  the  motor  carrier 
safety  regulations,  to  permit  suspension  or 
revocation  of  operating  rights  for  violation 
of  safety  regulations,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  3894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  reservation  of 
funds  for  research  Into  the  possible  social 
consequences  of  biomedical  technologies.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Br.  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Packwood)  : 

8.  3895.  A  bill  to  provide  for  fuU  deposit 

Insurance  for  public  funds,  and  for  other 

purposes.    Referred    to    the    Conunlttee    on 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION  PLACED  ON 
THE  CALENDAR 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  22.  1972.  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  299)  to  establish  a  select  com- 
mittee to  study  questions  related  to  secret 
and  confidential  Government  documents 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  not 
having  acted  thereon. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  August  8.  1972.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  254) 
to  authorize  the  printing  and  binding  of  a 
revised  edition  of  Senate  Procedure  and 
providing  the  same  shall  be  subject  to 
copyright  by  the  author. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT   RESOLUTION 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.   BUCKLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Bhookc.  Mr.  Benntxt,  Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.      Gbavel,      Mr.      Javtts,      Mr. 

SCHWEIKZK.      Mr.      THimMOND,     Mr. 

Bakeh,   Mr.   Scott,  and  Mr.   Domi- 

nick)  : 
8.  3891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  assist  In  the  financing  of  small 
business  concerns  which  are  disadvantaged 
because  of  certain  social  or  econcHnlc  con- 
siderations not  generally  applicable  to  other 
business  enterprises.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  3892.  A  bin  to  amend  section  518  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  broaden  and  im- 
prove the  existing  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  pro- 
tect homebuyers  by  correcting  or  compen- 
sating for  substantial  defects  In  mortgaged 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 

Cooper,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Javits. 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Thurmond, 

Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 

DoBnmcK) : 
S.  3891.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  assist  in  the  financing 
of  small  business  concerns  which  are 
disadvantaged  because  of  certain  social 
or  economic  considerations  not  gener- 
ally applicable  to  other  business  enter- 
prises. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

MINORTTY     BTTSINESS     EQUTTT     INVESTMINT     ACT 
OP    1972 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 
help  us  achieve  our  goal  of  full  equality 
of  opportunity  for  all  Americans  by 
opening  new  sources  of  financing  for 
minority  enterprises.  It  is  a  bill  which 
will  hasten  the  development  of  the 
managerial  skills  and  self-confidence 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  advance- 
ment of  those  minority  groups  which  are 
still  to  have  a  full  participation  in  our 
economic  life. 

The  major  victories  in  the  march  to- 
ward full  equality  have  been  accom- 
plished through  the  striking  down  of 
laws  which  discriminated  among  Ameri- 
cans on  the  basis  of  race,  and  through 
the  passage  of  others  to  guarantee  that 
no  one  will  be  denied  emplojnnent  or  ad- 
vancement because  of  race.  These  laws 
against  discrimination  must  be  vigor- 
ously enforced,  but  they  will  not  in  them- 
selves bring  about  the  conditions  of  full 
equality  among  Americans  of  different 
origins.  The  legal  barriers  are  down,  but 
other  barriers — social  and  psycho- 
logical— still  remain.  These  we  cannot 
legislate  away,  but  we  can  work  to  over- 
cpme  their,  by  creating  the  climate  which 
will  encourage  the  growth  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  self-respect  among  all  Amer- 
icans. I  believe  that  nothing  is  more 
certain  to  bring  this  about  than  the  rapid 
vertical  integration  of  our  minorities  into 
the  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

This  economic  integration  is  not  some- 
thing that  can  be  accomplished  by  gov- 
ernment edict.  It  must  be  achieved  in 


fair  competition.  Self-respect  requires 
the  knowledge  of  earned  success.  Mutual 
respect  will  follow  on  the  fact  of  achieve- 
ment. But  government,  and  our  society 
at  large,  must  recognize  that  certain 
handicaps  still  exist  which  make  the 
road  to  achievement  more  difficult  for 
some  groups  of  Americans  than  for 
others. 

Certain  of  these  groups,  notable  black 
Americans,  suffer  from  the  psychological 
effects  of  generations  of  dependency.  As 
a  result,  they  are  handicapped  by  a  de- 
ficiency of  business  traditions  and  of  the 
skills  and  self-confidence  in  commercial 
matters  which  have  made  it  possible  for 
other  minority  groups  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  dynamics  of  the  American 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise. 

On  January  22, 1970,  in  his  state  of  the 
union  message.  President  Nixon  said: 

We  can  fulfill  the  American  Dream  only 
when  each  person  has  a  fair  chance  to  fulfill 
his  own  dreams. 

President  Nixon's  words  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  Our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise has  brought  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  economic  and  social  gains  un- 
paralleled in  history.  The  opportunity  to 
fulfill  one's  own  dream  through  partici- 
pation in  the  system  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  what  America  has  always  stood 
for.  While  the  opportunity  to  test  one's 
own  ideas  and  resources  and  courage  in 
the  marketplace  does  not  guarantee  suc- 
cess, the  denial  of  such  an  opportunity 
guarantees  a  loss  of  faith  in  the  ultimate 
justice  of  our  economic  system. 

When  an  American  reaches  the  con- 
clusion that  our  economic  system  is  in- 
equitable, he  is  making  a  philosophical 
as  well  as  an  economic  Judgment.  He  is 
criticizing  ultimately  basic  principles 
rather  than  economic  techniques.  Such  a 
criticism  cannot  be  answered  by  refer- 
ences to  the  gross  national  product.  It 
must  be  smswered  in  the  terms  in  which 
the  criticism  is  framed.  The  member  of 
a  minority  group  who  feels  he  has  been 
left  out  of  the  American  Dream  says: 
"Show  me."  It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
statistical  data  or  inspirational  rhetoric 
demonstrating  the  abstract  fact  of 
progress.  He  must  be  shown  the  worth  of 
the  American  system  in  the  only  way 
that  demonstrates  that  worth — by  mak- 
ing sure  that  he  has  fair  access  to  it. 
"A  piece  of  the  action"  is  not  just  a 
catch-phrase;  it  is  a  shrewd  and  precise 
summing  up  of  what  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  our  system  works  for  all  Americans. 

The  core  of  our  national  existence  is 
the  irrevocable  and  profound  commit- 
ment to  the  individual.  If  an  American  is 
denied  an  equal  opportunity  to  take  his 
chances  in  the  marketplace,  he  is,  in  ef- 
fect, being  denied  not  only  as  an  "eco- 
nomic man"  but  in  his  totality  as  a 
human  being. 

The  present  administration  has  gone 
far  In  the  work  to  expand  the  access  of 
our  minority  groups  to  our  economic 
system. 

The  Federal  Government's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1972  concerning  minority 
loans,  grants,  guarantees,  and  purchases, 
shows  more  than  a  threefold  increase 
over  1969. 

Small  Business  Administration  lending 
to   minority   enterprises  has   increased 
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nearly    fourfold    since    Richard    Nixon 
took  office. 

Federal  purchases  involving  minonty 
firms  rose  from  $3  million  in  fiscal  1969 
to  $142  million  in  fiscal  1971.  Minority 
businessmen  are  now  receiving  18  per- 
cent of  the  SBA  dollar,  double  that  of 
3  years  ago. 

While  I  am  gratified  to  see  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  creation  and  adminis- 
tration of  programs  intended  to  foster 
progress  in  this  area,  a  great  gap  still 
remains  unfilled.  To  date,  virtually  the 
entire  emphasis  on  the  financing  of  mi- 
nority business  has  been  through  the  ex- 
tension of  loans.  These  are  made  either 
directly  by  the  Government  or  through 
private  lending  institutions,  such  as  com- 
mercial banks  and  minority  enterprise 
small  business  investment  companies — 
organized  pursuant  to  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  and  the  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Act^— which  are  provided  special  Govern- 
ment incentives  in  the  form  of  loan 
guarantees. 

These  Federal  programs  recognize  the 
fact  that  minority  enterprises  face  cer- 
tain inherent  obstacles  when  seeking 
financing  in  the  marketplace.  The  mi- 
nority groups  which  these  programs  are 
designed  to  assist  simply  have  too  little 
in-built  business  experience  and  too  lim- 
ited a  pool  of  managerial  skills  on  which 
to  draw.  ,    . 

Therefore  the  risk  of  failure  in  their 
enterprises  is  necessarily  higher  on  the 
average  than  is  the  case  with  others  com- 
peting for  avaUable  doUars.  Thus  either 
through  direct  preferences  in  the  case 
of  SBA  loans,  or  through  special  incen- 
tives provided  to  commercial  banks  and 
to  MESBIC's,  Government  policy  has 
sought  to  equalize  these  risks. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  these 
governmental  efforts  have  concentrated 
on  the  device  of  facilitating  debt  financ- 
ing while  virtually  ignoring  the  entire 
area  of  equity  financing  which  is  the 
more  usual,  desirable  source  of  funds  for 
high  risk  ventures. 

One  result  of  this  approach  has  been 
the  large  rate  of  def  aults^more  than  30 
percent— which  has  been  experienced  on 
SBA  guaranteed  bank  loans  which  have 
been  made  pursuant  to  the  legislation. 
Now  there  is  nothing  surprising  or 
shameful  in  the  fact  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  new  enterprises  should  fail, 
whether  or  not  they  are  sponsored  by 
members  of  minority  groups.  What  Is 
novel  Is  that  there  should  be  so  large  a 
record  of  loss  In  loans  extended  by  lend- 
ing institutions,  such  as  commercial 
banks,  which  usually  have  a  very  low  bad 
debt  experience  because  of  the  collateral 
and  other  safeguards  they  normally  re- 
quire. Therefore,  an  unusually  large  rec- 
ord of  losses  has  the  undesirable  result  of 
unfairly  stigmatizing  minority  entrepre- 
neurs. 

What  we  must  understand,  in  assess- 
ing the  limitations  of  the  present  ap- 
proach, is  the  consequence  of  placing  too 
great  a  reliance  on  loans  as  a  source  of 
financing  for  minority  entrepreneurs. 
Commercial  banks  and  other  such  insti- 
tutions are  simply  not  in  the  business  of 
assuming  significant  risks.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  measuring  collateral,  dem- 


onstrated earning  power  and  managerial 
experience  as  a  precondition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit.  They  are  not  in  the 
business  of  weighing  the  dreams  which 
are  the  stuff  from  which  new  ventures  are 
built.  Yet  most  of  the  minority  enter- 
prises in  need  of  financing  have  little  but 
future  prospects  tc  offer  as  seciurity. 
Thus  the  granting  of  loans  too  often  re- 
quires a  willingness  to  risk  beyond  the 
boundaries  normally  permitted  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  banker. 

The  imwillingness  to  risk  is  under- 
standable considering  that  risk  taking  is 
prudent  only  when  the  risk/reward 
ratio  is  reasonable.  Taking  open-ended 
risks  for  a  return  of  perhaps  10  percent— 
the  approximate  average  interest  rate 
charged  on  small  business  loans — ^is 
neither  reasonable  nor  sensible.  Recog- 
nizing this,  the  Government  has  tried  to 
limit  the  lender's  risk  through  mech- 
anisms such  as  the  SBA  90-percent  loan 
guarantee.  It  was  thought  that  this  would 
do  the  trick  by  enhancing  the  risk/re- 
ward relationship.  This  device  has 
helped,  but  not  to  the  desired  degree. 

There  is  another  problme  in  the  at- 
tempt to  route  minority  enterprise 
financing  through  conventional  banking 
channels.  It  simply  does  not  create  the 
sort  of  relationship  between  the  parties 
which  Is  best  designed  to  bring  to  the 
new  venture  the  interested  help  of  an 
experienced  management.  Yet  it  is  the 
lack  of  managerial  skills  and  of  a  broad 
base  of  business  experience  -which  so 
often  prove  fatal  to  fledgling  enterprises 
no  matter  how  soundly  based  In  concept. 
It  is  simply  not  the  business  of  commer- 
cial banks  to  help  supply  these  needs. 
Their  prime  interest  is  in  the  security  of 
their  loans ;  and  to  the  extent  that  a  com- 
mercial bank  is  protected  against  loss  by 
a  Government  guarantee,  to  that  extent 
is  its  concern  for  the  basic  economic 
health  of  the  borrower  diminished. 

This  fact  may  account  in  part  for  the 
high  rate  of  default  among  the  loans 
which  they  have  extended  to  minority 
businesses,  but  there  are  other  factors. 
Because  of  the  moral  suasion  which  has 
been  applied  to  them,  because  of  the  gen- 
uine desire  on  the  part  of  so  many  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  and  because  the  risk  of 
loss  has  been  made  so  low,  lending  insti- 
tutions have  too  often  been  careless  in 
the  screening  process  which  leads  to 
making  a  loan;  and  once  made,  some 
have  a  tendency  to  write  off  the  loan  as 
a  form  of  charity.  In  too  many  Instances, 
this  has  had  the  eCfect  of  providing 
financing  for  ventures  which  are  pre- 
destined to  fail. 

Finally,  by  chamieling  financing 
through  the  medium  of  loans,  these  Fed- 
eral programs  have  the  imfortunate 
effect  of  saddling  new  businesses  with  so 
heavy  a  burden  of  debt  that  it  becomes 
even  more  difficult  for  them  to  succeed. 
The  prior  claim  on  working  capital  of 
excessive  debt  service  obligations  is  a 
common  cause  for  the  failure  of  other- 
wise viable  ventures. 

These  shortcomings  In  the  current  ap- 
proach can  be  overcome  by  making 
equity  financing  more  readily  available 
to  minority  businessmen.  Under  current 
conditions,  the  higher  degree  of  risk 
wliich   Is    inherent    in    their   ventures 


makes  it  infinitely  more  diflacult  for 
them  to  secure  equity  financing  through 
normal  business  channels.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
is  to  reduce  that  element  of  risk  to  a 
point  where  minority  businessmen  can 
be  assured  of  an  interested  hearing,  and 
of  the  needed  capital  in  the  event  that 
their  concepts  are  basically  sound.  My 
bill,  which  is  cosponsored  by  10  of  my 
colleagues,  would  accomplish  this  goal 
by  amending  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958  so  as  to  provide  short- 
term  guarantees  limiting  the  size  of  po- 
tential losses  while  placing  no  limits  on 
potential  gains. 

There  are  a  number  of  institutions — 
investment  banking  firms  and  others— 
which  are  in  the  business  of  mobilizing 
venture  capital  for  investment  in  the 
shares  of  new  companies.  Their  relation- 
ship to  the  enterprises  they  finance  is 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  com- 
mercial banker.  They  are  in  the  habit 
of  dealing  in  futures.  They  are  looking 
not  for  a  return  of  capital  plus  interest, 
but  for  the  chance  to  participate  on  the 
ground  floor  in  new  enterprises  whose 
potential  may  be  urUimited.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  such  an  investor  becomes  a 
partner  in  the  enterprise,  and  will  bring 
to  it  not  only  a  broad  base  of  experience, 
but  a  high  degree  of  commitment  to  its 
success. 

Investment  banking  firms  will  usually 
be  represented  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  companies  which  they  help  launch 
so  as  to  safeguard  their  own  investment 
and  that  of  their  clients.  Through  this 
relationship,  investment  firms  develop  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  special  needs 
and  problems  of  each  of  the  companies 
in   which   they   have   made   Important 
financial  commitments,  and  they  are  in 
a  position  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions as  to  a  broad  range  of  business 
needs.  These  firms  have  an  intimate  ex- 
perience with  the  special  problems  faced 
by  any  new  venture,  and  their  advice 
can  be  of  critical  importance  in  assuring 
the  maximum  chance  for  success  of  a 
new  minority  business.  Finally,  they  can 
provide  Inexperienced  businessmen  with 
expert  advice  on  the  best  form  of  financ- 
ing—straight equity,  or  debt,  or  a  com- 
bination of  both— for  each  stage  in  the 
organization  and  growth  of  a  new  en- 
terprise. Such  advice  can  help  the  found- 
ers preserve  a  maximum  ownership  in 
their  business  without  incurring  an  ex- 
tensive level  of  debt. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  that  any  meas- 
ure Intended  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment and  growth  of  minority  enterprises 
be  designed  to  do  no  more  than  over- 
come the  special  handicaps  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.  It  will  benefit  no 
one  If  the  element  of  risk  is  eliminated 
to  such  an  extent  that  potential  inves- 
tors lower  or  abandon  their  standards 
in  their  assessment  of  the  Inherent  mer- 
its of  a  business  proposal.  To  encourage 
an  abnormal  rate  of  failure  through 
careless  screening  procedures  would  re- 
tard the  achievement  of  economic  inte- 
gration by  destroying  confidence  and  dis- 
couraging further  investment. 

What  we  must  seek  Is  an  approach 
which  will  make  certain  that  investment 
bankers  and  others  engaged  in  the  busi- 
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ness  of  Investing  venture  capital  will  wel- 
come proposals  from  minority  business- 
men and  assure  that  these  will  be  ex- 
amined on  the  basis  of  their  inherent 
merits.  Beyond  adjusting  the  element  of 
risk  to  reflect  the  special  handicaps  un- 
der which  minority  businessmen  must 
too  often  operate,  it  is  essential  that  the 
relationship  between  investor  and  entre- 
preneur be  built  on  realistic,  sound, 
tested  business  principles.  A  business 
venture  built  on  such  a  foundation  will 
not  only  have  the  best  chance  for  suc- 
cess, but  the  fact  of  success  will  have  a 
tremendously  important  effect  within 
the  minority  community  itself.  A  man 
who  succeeds  not  because  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  minority  who  is  a  businessman, 
but  because  he  is  a  good  businessman 
who  happens  to  belong  to  a  minority,  can 
do  more  for  the  pride  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  his  community  than  a  doz- 
en Government  programs  that  seek  to 
shelter  him  from  the  realities  of  risk 
and  reward  that  are  at  the  heart  of  our 
economic  system. 

I  have  sought  to  accomplish  this,  in 
my  bUl.  by  granting  qualified  investors 
the  right,  sharply  limited  in  time,  to  sell 
their  investment  to  the  SBA  at  70  per- 
cent of  cost.  I  believe  that  the  risk  of 
loss  would  thereby  be  sufficiently  large 
to  make  certain  that  no  investment  is 
lightly  made.  By  the  same  token,  the 
investor's  stake  in  the  new  enterprise  is 
sufficiently  large  to  make  sure  that  any 
reasonable  assistance  will  be  extended  to 
insure  its  success — especially  sis  the  in- 
vestor will  participate  fully  in  that  suc- 
cess. I  would  also  hope  that  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  would  en- 
courage large  manufacturers  to  assist  in 
the  organization  and  financing  of  minor- 
ity subcontractors,  thus  forming  a  rela- 
tionship which  would  have  the  greatest 
mutual  benefits  while  benefiting  the 
coxmtry  at  large  by  hastening  the  full 
participation  by  our  minorities  in  our 
economic  life. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  bill  is  written,  it 
will  bring  the  SBA's  authority  to  enter 
into  equity  guaranteed  agreements  with- 
in the  overall  limits  on  existing  loans 
and  guarantees  which  is  established  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  I  believe  that  in 
this  manner  the  greatest  flexibility  is  as- 
.sured  in  enabling  an  Investment  firm  or 
other  qualified  investor  to  tailor  a  fi- 
nancing package,  including  debt  as  well 
as  equity,  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
enterprise  to  be  financed.  By  the  same 
token,  I  believe  that  the  overall  ability 
of  the  SBA  to  incur  contingent  liabilities 
pursuant  to  section  4(c)(4)  should  be 
expanded  so  as  to  accommodate  the  high- 
er risk  equity  Investments  which  my  bill 
Is  designed  to  encourage. 

I  have  not,  at  this  time,  proposed  an 
amendment  to  section  4tc>(4)  to  accom- 
plish such  an  expansion  because  I  believe 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  authoriza- 
tion should  be  expanded  can  be  better 
determined  after  hearings  have  been 
held  on  my  proposal.  The  opinions  of 
firms  experienced  In  equity  financing,  of 
the  SBA  and  of  others  who  may  have  had 
direct  experience  of  the  financing  of 
minority  businesses  will  be  most  useful  in 
determining  the  optimum  authorization 


with  which  to  inaugiu-ate  the  approach 
incorporated  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  have  become 
fashionable  of  late,  at  least  in  certain 
circles  to  make  ritualistic  attacks  on  our 
Nations  basic  institutions.  Among  these 
is  our  system  of  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise. I  suggest  that  the  best  argument 
in  favor  of  our  system  is  the  argument 
of  opportunity. 

I  believe  my  bill  will  help  reinforce 
that  argument  by  encouraging  access  to 
our  economic  system.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  my  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  appropriately  referred.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3891 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 71  of  the  Small  Business  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  Whenever  the  Administration  de- 
termines that  such  action  is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  assist  small  business  concerns 
the  participation  of  which  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system  is  hampered  because  of  social 
or  economic  considerations  not  generr.lly 
applicable  to  other  business  enterprises  to 
obtain  the  equity  capital  needed  for  viable 
and  prudently  managed  business  operations, 
it  may  guarantee  equity  Investments  In  such 
concerns  made  by  investment  companies  or 
other  qualified  Investors.  Any  such  guarantee 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement  by 
the  Administration  to  purchase  equity  secu- 
rities evidencing  the  Interest  of  an  investor 
In  such  a  concern  in  accordance  with  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Admlnl.stra- 
tlon  subject  to  the  following  limitations  and 
restrictions: 

"(A)  No  such  agreement  shall  obligate  the 
Administration  to  purchase  securities  covered 
by  the  guarantee  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years  following  the  date  on  which  the  agree- 
ment Is  entered  into. 

"(B)  The  small  business  concern  Issuing 
such  securities  is  an  eligible  concern  In  ac- 
cordance with  standards  and  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administration  having  regard 
to  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  financing  required  by  such  con- 
cern cannot  reasonably  be  obtained  except 
with  assistance  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(D)  The  Administration  determines  that 
the  risks  assumed  pursuant  to  any  such 
agreement  are  reasonable  having  regard  to 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  A  guarantee  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  by  the  Administration 
shall  obligate  the  Administration  to  pur- 
chase securities  covered  by  the  agreement 
and  held  by  an  Investor.  An  agreement  may, 
having  regard  to  whether  the  securities  wUl 
be  privately  or  publicly  held,  specify  either 
one  but  not  both  of  the  following  conditions 
giving  rise  to  the  obligation  to  purchase: 

"(A)  If  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  following  the  date  on  which  a  guar- 
arantee  with  respect  to  securities  becomes  ef- 
fective the  book  value  of  such  securities  1b 
less  than  70  per  centum  of  their  book  value 
at  the  time  of  purchase  by  an  Investor  the 
Administration  shall  on  demand  of  the  In- 
vestor purchase  such  securities  from  the  In- 
vestor at  a  price  equal  to  70  per  centum  of 
the  price  paid  for  the  securities  by  the  In- 
vestor. 

"(B)  If  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
one  year  foUowlng  the  date  on  which  a  guar- 
antee with  respect  to  securities  becomes  ef- 
fective the  market  price  of  such  securities  Is 


less  than  70  per  centum  of  the  price  at  which 
the  securities  were  first  offered  for  sale,  the 
Administration  shall  on  demand  of  the  in- 
vestor purchase  such  securities  from  the  in- 
vestor at  a  price  equal  to  70  per  centum  of 
the  price  paid  for  the  securities  by  the  in- 
vestor. 

"(3)  The  Administration  shall  fix  a  uni- 
form fee  which  It  deems  reasonable  and 
necessary  for  any  guarantee  Issued  under 
this  subsection,  to  be  payable  at  such  time 
and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration.  Such  fee  shall 
be  subject  to  periodic  review  In  order  that 
the  lowest  fee  that  experience  under  the  pro- 
gram shows  to  be  Justified  will  be  placed  Into 
effect.  The  Administration  shaU  also  fix  such 
uniform  fees  for  the  processing  of  applica- 
tions for  guarantees  under  this  subsection  as 
It  determines  are  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  pay  administrative  expenses  Incurred  In 
connection  therewith." 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (1) ,  (2) ,  and  (4)  of  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  are 
amended  by  inserting  "7(g)."  after  "7(e),". 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Minority  Busi- 
ness Equity  Investment  Act  of  1972,  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  . 

Economic  opportimity  continues  to 
bypass  a  substantial  proportion  of  mi- 
nority citizens,  and  even  of  minority 
businessmen.  Admission  into  the  ranks  of 
the  economically  successful  has  come 
slowly  and  in  some  cases  painfully.  Only 
In  the  last  decade  have  we  passed 
through  a  "time  of  confrontation"  be- 
tween the  white  majority  of  Americans 
and  our  racial  minorities.  If  we  are  to 
move  away  from  a  closed  economic  so- 
ciety, the  1970's  must  become  a  "time  for 
negotiation." 

The  problem  of  broadening  economic 
opportunity  has  been  argued  best  in  the 
testimony  of  James  F.  Hansley,  chair- 
man of  the  MESBIC  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Minority  businessmen  are  fighting  a  life 
and  death  type  struggle  to  gain  a  little 
greater  share  of  the  business  sales  of  the 
economy.  The  Commerce  Department  pre- 
sented the  plight  of  black  businessmen  par- 
ticularly, very  clearly,  last  year  when  It  re- 
ported that  In  1969  the  163,000  black  owned 
businesses  had  sales  of  $4.5  billion. 

In  the  same  year,  1969,  all  businesses  had 
sales  of  more  than  $1.8  trillion.  Those  statis- 
tics Indicate  that  although  blacks  represent 
11%  of  the  population,  the  sales  of  black 
owned  companies  were  less  than  ( .3  % )  three 
tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  sales  of  all  U.S. 
businesses.  Even  more  disturbing  Is  the  fact 
that  the  average  black  owned  business  had 
sales  of  less  than  $30,000  per  year.  In  a  so- 
ciety where  free  enterprise  Is  the  byword, 
this  situation  should  be  considered  to  be  In- 
tolerable. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  af- 
fords a  remedy  for  this  problem.  The  pro- 
posal would  encourage  equity  financing 
for  minority  owned  businesses  through 
the  same  channels  generally  available  to 
other  businesses. 

This  proposal  offers  a  viable  alterna- 
tive for  providing  economic  opportunity 
to  minority  businesses.  It  possesses  sev- 
eral advantages  derived  from  the  unlim- 
ited return  and  the  short-term  guaran- 
tees of  the  equity  investment. 
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In  the  first  instance,  the  proposal  will 
result  in  an  increase  in  equity  capital 
made  available  by  investment  companies 
for  minority-owned  businesses.  Hereto- 
fore most  investments  have  been  made 
by  commercial  bankers  providing  only 
operating  funds.  Investment  bankers 
have  been  hesitant  to  invest  without  a 
guarantee  because  of  the  high  risk  In- 
volved. This  fact  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  the  return  on  an  SBA-guaranteed 
loan  was  too  low,  has  resulted  In  very 
little  venture  capital  being  Invested  In 
minority-owned  firms.  The  unlimited  re- 
turn allowed  by  this  legislation  and  the 
70-percent  proposed  guarantee  will  pro- 
duce the  incentive  needed  to  encourage 
participation. 

Second,  an  equity  investment  creates 
a  partnership  between  the  investor  and 
the  entrepreneur.  The  anticipated  ^- 
crease  in  equity  investments  under  this 
legislation  vrtll  result  in  increased  guid- 
ance and  assistance  to  minority-owned 
businesses  by  investment  bankers.  One 
of  the  most  Important  needs  of  many 
minority  businesses  is  managerial  exper- 
tise. .  ,_  .  ,„ 
As  long  as  the  banker  is  secure  in  his 
loan  he  has  no  incentive  to  lend  his  man- 
agerial talents.  But,  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today  provides  an  Incentive 
for  investor  concern.  Whether  the  goal  is 
to  minimize  losses  or  to  maximize  gains, 
this  proposal  will  encourage  active  par- 
ticipation by  the  equity  investors. 

The  Minority  Business  Equity  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1972  represents  a  new  initia- 
tive In  the  area  of  financing  minority- 
owned  businesses.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
buUd  on  the  business  expertise  that  has 
been  developed  to  date.  It  will  provide 
the  necessary  economic  and  managerial 
assistance  to  minority-owned  enterprises 
so  that  they  can  compete  effectively  in 
the  open  market.  ,   ,    x    u 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  efforts  to  assist  real- 
istically the  growth  of  minority-owned 
businesses.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  this  Important  legislation  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  given  early  consideration. 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S  3892.  A  bill  to  amend  section  518  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  broaden 
and  improve  the  existing  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  protect  homebuyers  by 
correcting  or  compensating  for  substan- 
tial defects  In  mortgaged  homes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PROTECTING     THE     HOMEBUYER     FROM     DEFECTS 
IN    FHA-INSITRED    HOMES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ^oday 
introducing  legislation  to  broaden  and 
.substantially  strengthen  the  existing  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  protect  homebuy- 
ers by  correcting  or  compensating  for 
substantial  defects  in  mortgaged  homes. 

This  legislation  is  in  response  to  the 
well-documented  criticism  of  many  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  which  serve  both 
the  central  city  and  the  suburbs— par- 
ticularly sections  235  and  236,  the  inter- 
est-subsidy programs. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  mounting  body 


of  evidence  that  unscrupulous  specula- 
tors and  builders  have  been  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  section  235  program  to 
peddle  defective  homes  at  Infiated  prices 
to  a  large  new  class  of  Inexperienced  and 
unsophisticated  low-Income  homebuyers. 
In  some  cases  speculators— after  making 
cosmetic  repairs  on  existing  properties — 
are  selling  the  properties  to  low-income 
buyers  for  profits  of  as  much  as  60  or 
70  percent  in  3  months. 

Auditors  from  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department  inspected  a 
sample  of  over  1,200  new  and  existing 
houses  insured  under  section  235.  About 
a  third  of  these  houses  were  found  to 
have  serious  problems.  Deficiencies  were 
noted  In  25.7  percent  of  the  new  houses 
Inspected  and  In  42.7  percent  of  the  used 
houses  Inspected.  Fully  53  percent  of  the 
Inner-clty  existing  homes  Inspected  were 
foimd  to  have  deficiencies.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  auditors,  35  used  houses 
Inspected  had  problems  severe  enough 
that  the  houses  should  never  have  been 
Insured. 

The  litany  of  deficiencies  is  truly  as- 
toimding.  The  inspectors  foimd  examples 
of  the  following  in  new  houses: 

A  drain  pipe  from  the  kitchen  and  bath 
leaking,  resulting  in  water  standing  un- 
der the  house  at  the  point  of  the  leak; 

A  sheetrock  ceiling  in  a  den  sagging 
in  several  places; 

Two  to  six  inches  of  water  standing  In 
crawl  space  due  to  poor  drainage; 

Cracking  in  a  garage  slab  floor  extend- 
ing into  the  house  slab  floor; 

A  wing  wall  settling  and  separating 
from  the  main  part  of  the  house; 

Severe  settling  of  concrete  porch  steps 
resulting  In  their  separating  from  the 
porch; 
No  handrails  on  porches ; 
Drainage  problem  because  of  Improper 
lot  grading; 
And  on  and  on. 

In  the  case  of  used  homes,  inspectors 
found  examples  of  the  following  defi- 
ciencies : 
A  house  requiring  complete  rewiring; 
Walls  cracked  throughout  a  house; 
Ceiling  tile  falling  down ; 
Paneling  loose  on  all  walls ; 
A   rotting   subfloor    and   fioor   joists 
under  the  bathroom  and  utility  area; 

An  exterior  foundation  base  cracked  in 
several  places,  with  the  groimd  eroded 
significantly  away  from  foundation  in 
rear;  ^      ^  ^ 

Roof  leaks  into  three  upstairs  bed- 
rooms; 

Rotten  and  broken  gutters  and  down- 
spouts; 

Water  hi  the  basement  due  to  leaky 
foundation  walls  in  very  poor  condition; 
Bricks  loose  and  coming  out  of  walls; 
And  on  and  on. 

In  a  masterfid  bit  of  understatement, 
the  HUD  auditors  concluded: 

In  our  opinion,  too  many  houses — par- 
ticularly used  houses— were  Insured  which 
contained  deficiencies  that  should  have  been 
corrected  prior  to  final  endorsement. 


The  end  result  of  this  process,  as  the 
auditors  rightly  point  out,  is  that  many 
unsophisticated  buyers  of  older  inner 
city  housing— and,  it  should  be  added,  of 
newly    constructed    suburban    develop- 


ment houses  as  well— have  not  been  fair- 
ly treated. 

To  put  the  matter  simply,  the  low-in- 
come consiuner  Is  taking  it  in  the  neck. 
And  in  many  cases  he  is  at  a  loss  about 
how  to  deal  with  his  situation.  Under- 
standably enough,  frustration,  abandon- 
ment, default,  and  foreclosure  sometimes 
follow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
jor findings  of  the  HUD  audit  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Unfortunately  the  evidence  from  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  New  York,  Detroit,  and 
from  other  areas  of  the  country  as  well, 
indicates  that  homes  purchased  under 
the  traditional  FHA  203  program  as  well 
as  the  221(d)  (2)  program  aimed  at  the 
low-Income  home  buyer  have  also  been 
found  defective. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is 
aimed  primarily  at  promoting  greater 
HUD  and  FHA  Involvement  in  protecting 
the  legitimate  hiterests  of  the  housing 
consumers.  The  authority  provided  in 
this  bill  to  compensate  the  homeowner — 
both  subsidized  and  unsubsidlzed — who 
suffers  abuses  at  the  hands  of  fast-buck 
artists  and  unscrupulous  builders  and 
speculators  need  never  be  used  If  FHA 
carries  out  the  letter  of  the  law.  FHA 
must  see  to  It  that  a  quality  product 
meeting  all  State  and  local  code  require- 
ments is  the  only  product  which  ever 
reaches  the  consumer. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill  in- 
troduced In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Dante  Fascell. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  3-year  instead  of 
a  1-year  builder  warranty  on  new  hous- 
ing. A  home  is  the  single  largest  invest- 
ment a  consimier  is  likely  to  make  in 
his  Ufetime.  If  the  auto  industry  can 
provide  a  1-year  guarantee,  then  surely 
the  housing  industry  can  stand  behind 
their  product  for  3  years. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  correct  or  to  compen- 
sate the  homeowner  for  correcting  any 
substantial  structural  defects  or  non- 
conformities with  building  plans  which 
show  up  hi  new  or  existing  houses  for  up 
to  5  years  after  a  mortgage  on  the  prop- 
erty Is  Insured  by  FHA.  The  Secretary 
shall  pay  or  compensate  for  the  defects 
or  nonconformities  If  the  owner  requests 
assistance  and  If  a  proper  Inspection 
could  have  identified  the  defect  or  non- 
conformity when  the  mortgage  was  In- 

My  bill  also  provides  a  grace  period  of 
6  months  for  owners  of  housing  pur- 
chased more  than  V/2  years  ago  to  apply 
for  compensation  under  the  terms  of  this 
legislation.  Too  many  people  are  now 
suffering  because  of  FHA  past  laxity  In 
protecting  the  Interests  of  the  consumer. 
Investigations  are  bringing  many  of 
these  laxities  to  light  now,  and  I  wish 
particularly  to  commend  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  for  Its  series  In  this  area.  It 
was  an  excellent  example  of  public  serv- 
ice by  the  news  media. 

Congress  can  no  longer  permit  fami- 
lies in  major  cities  across  the  country 
who  buy  older  homes  to  discover  after 
they  move  hi  that  the  place  is  imlivable 
without  substantial  unforeseen  expendi- 
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„ „„  ^.„  ,,«rTTiU  hiivprs  nf  new  work;  no  switch  to  operate  kitchen  light;  all  Number  Inspected  that  had: 

tures.  Nor  can  '^e  .P"™^„J"/^f  °causl  waU  comers  cracked  from  celling  to  floor-  More  signlflcant  deficiencies  affecting 

homes  to  face  similar  proDiems  oecause  ^.Q^j^nj^^guip  extremely  poor;  various  areas  safety,  health  or  llvablllty 225 

of  shoddy  construction.  ^^ere  terrazzo  floor  not  bonded  to  slab— de-  AeKreRate  deficiencies  which  should 

I  urge  swift  action  on  this  badly  needea  laminating  from  slab;   stairway  handrail  to  have  made  house  not  insurable...        35 

legislation.  upper  story  loose  and  attached  to  sheetrock  

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the  rather  than  studding;  concrete  slab  uneven 

text  of  mv  biU  be  printed  in  the  Record  with  2"  differential  between  high  and  low;  Together  ------------------    J°" 

tofether^th  the  dat*  from  the  HUD  half-bath    lavatory    not   mounted   properly  Number  Inspected  with  problems  (%)  -    42.7 
St  nf  2TS  homes  '=o'»''^8   ^°°^   """^  creating   a   leak   In   hot  ^^^  definition  of  significant   deficiencies 
"ThPri  hPlna  no  oblectlon  the  material  ^a^er  Une;  large  2-pane  picture  window  ha^  i,jcludes  conditions  which  probably  existed 
There  betog  no  Objection  inem^^^^  'nslde    portion   of   center    muUlon   missing  at  the  date  of  final  endorsement  of  the  prop- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne  KECORD,  ^no^mg  air  to  enter  crack  that  extends  full  ^^^^  ^  structural  faults,  electrical  wir- 
as  follows:  height  of  window;   plywood  roof  sheathing  heatmg,  and  leaks  or  drainage  problems 
ExHisrr  1  does  not  extend   to  apex    (ridge),  can  see  ^^^{^^  ^^^e  potential  hazards  to  the  occu- 
HUD  Office  of  AuDrr  Stjmmaby  of  Findings  several  Inches  of  paper  from  attic  Interior  panfs  health  and  safety,  and  other  matters 
IN   Interim   Report  Issued  to  Secretary  technician   advised   us   leaks   could   be   Im-  ^^^^ich  were  so  severe  that  in  our  Judgment 
RoMNET  ON  Inspections  or  New  and  Used  mlnent;  underside  of  roof  overhang  plywood  ^^^  conditions  should  have  been  repaired  be- 
SiNCLX  Pamu-t  Housing  Inshrkd  Unde«  the  buckling  In  several  places — does  not  appear  ^^^^  ^^^  hoiase  was  Insured.  In  our  Judgment, 
Section  236  Peockam  to  be  exterior  grade;  concrete  steps  not  In-  ^^  ^^^^  houses  Inspected  had  an  aggregate 
FINDINGS  staUed  at  rear  entry  as  required  by  plans—  ^^  significant  problems  to  the  degree  that  we 
This  report  contains  three  findings.  The  had  makeshift  wood  steps  for  24"  drop.  j^j  ^^^  ^^^^^  ahould  not  have  been  Insured, 
first  finding  covers  the  results  of  our  inspec-          significant  differences  (73  houses-ii  as  Indicated  earlier   n  this  report,  our  In- 
tlons  of   new   houses   under   the  statistical                                      percent  spectlons  were  made  In  the  company  of  a 
sample;  the  second  covers  the  results  of  our         More  significant  deficiencies  noted  which  qualified  FHA  fO'^''-"'="°"  .^^i^^y^^^  °',^ 
inspections  of  used  houses  under  the  statls-  ^e  consider  would  affect  the  safety,  health,  appraiser   or   other   Qualified   representative 
tlcal  sample;    and   the   third   finding   covers  and  Uvablllty  of  the  property  Included  struc-  from  the  regional  otRce   e^h  oj  w|^o™  co"- 
the  results  of   houses   Inspected,   both   new  tural   faults,   hazards  to  health  and  safety,  curred  as  to  the  significant  problem  areas 
and   used,   on   which   complaints   had   been  drainage  problems  on  the  lot  on  which  the  noted.                       ,     .«       .   „,^ki-^=  «„   « 
made  or  referred  to  HUD.  houses  Is  sUuated^and  other  signlflcant  mat-  ^  ^^P^-f,-,*  -3  X^lS  c'ole^dTn  Sch 
deficiencies  not.^- »"  of  6,a  new  houses  te«  -  noted  be  ow .                                     ^^^^_  ofThe  existing  houses'  Inspected  that  were 
inspkted  in^resuiunl  In  x^ter  standing  under  house  insured  under  Section  235  or  233(e)   follow: 
we  found  deficiencies  In  173  (25.77. )  of  672  '"«  ^^^'^^^ffj^.  ^fectrlc  fSm^e  disconnect-  Electric  hot  water  heater  set  directly  on 
new   houses   Inspected   during   our   random  "pom          .„efficlency— Inadequate   Insula-  bare  ground  under  house  In  excavation  In 
statUtlcal  audit  sample.  One  hundrec  houses  ^^  °"\^  furnace  in  second  fioor  closet  over-  crawl  space,  has  begun  to  rust;  old  heating 
showed  evidence  of  poor  workmanship  or  ma-  "°"'  «      ^  j^     ^   ^^^  circulating  properly  system   removed    and   cold   air    from   crawl 
terlals  that  were  inadequate  or  did  not  meet  ^^***'^J„|7^flheat^^^^^  space  comes  through   regUters  which  were 
the  minimum  property  standards;  In  73  other  ^"/^^^mt  p«  FHa"  chnicl^  (inside  door-  not  removed;  central  furnace  did  not  heat 
houses  we  noted  more  signlflcant  deflclencles  ^er  po""  P"                                   v^  house— moved  In  4/69.  replaced  furnace  10/ 
affecting  the  safety,  health  or  llvablllty  of  J^°^*°;  f^\,,\°ed     elect J°c'c^^^^^^^^^  breaker  69;   Inadequate  electrical  wiring,  wall  plugs 
these    properties.    The    Inspections    of    new  P^P^^Jf^g^  off  at  various  times  particularly  hanging  loose;  bathroom  electric  fixtures  de- 
houses  are  summarized  below :  when  heat  and  range  both  on;   sheet  rock  fectlve  and  shorting;    house  requires  corn- 
Statistical  audit  sample- 694  celling  In  den  sagging  in  several  places,  cell-  plete    ;«^l/'"8-<>wner 

Less,  houses  could  not  enter  to  Inspect.       22  mg  has  wavy  appearance,  troughs  are  about  code   v\°  a"°"  ^^'o^^^^yi/"?.  *^„^8^^ 

2"— probably  requires  renauing  and  installa-  box— wiring   condemned   by   city,    waus   are 

,^                                B72  tlonof  new  ceiling:  hardwood  floor  noticably  cracked  throughout  house,  eel  Ing  tUe  fall- 
Houses  inspected... 672  turn  01                    ^  ^  _  ^  ^,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^_  ^^^  ^^^^   panelling  loose  on  all  walls;  sub- 

— "  in?  in  Irawl  space  due  to  poor  drainage.  In-  floor  and  Joists  under  bathroom  and  utility 

Number  inspected  that  had:  adequate  slopes  away  from  house,  no  splash  areas  rotting;  extremely  weak  floor  on  both 

Evidence    of    poor    workmanship    or  blocks-  cracking  In  garage  slab  floor  extends  flrst  and  second  level— all  floors  pitched  at 

materUls -":   '     ^°°  Into  house  slab  floor;    no  attic  ventilation;  east  side  of  house  ranging  from  2''  to  6     off 

More  signlflcant  deflclencles  affecting  ^^^^.  ^        ^^jj  settling  and  has  sepa-  level    due    to    sinking;    basement    staircase 

safety,  health  or  llvablllty 73  ^^^  ^^^  ^^■^^         ^  ^^  house;   severe  set-  dangerous  without  handrail  and  with  treads 

tllng  of  concrete  porch,  steps  separating  from  and  stringers  constructed  from  other  than 

Together                    173  porch    no  hand  rails;  drainage  problem  be-  building  material   normally  used  for  stair- 
Number  inspect^  with  problems  (%)-  26.7  cause  of  Improper  lot  grading,  yard  slopes  cases;   S'°''^'^^'^^^l'''^^^\^^°^\l  Tront  ard 

.     tv.^  to  house  from  ditch  on  one  end,  water  pond-  purchase— also  large  wet  areas  in  iront  ana 

Wo  found  no  signlflcant  difference  In  the  ^^^^  ^^             ^^  backyard^wner  believes   water   may   cor.ie 

extent    of   deficiencies    In    new    houses     n-  ^^g  in  i           ^^^^^  ^^  ^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^^^j^^  iounit,- 

spected  in  innerclty  areas  as  compared  with  ^^^^^^  judgment  the  signlflcant  deficien-  tlon  base  cracked  In  several  places— ground 
other  than  Innerclty  areas.  .  ,.  ciea  noted  and  included  by  us  on  Exhibit  n  eroded  significantly  away  from  foundation 
Our  property  Inspection  workpapers  estab-  ^>«  ^^^^  ^^^^  corrected  In  rear;  can  see  daylight  In  several  places 
llshed  10  categories  for  the  Interior  and  8  ^^o  flnal  endorsement  If  the  condition  through  exterior  wall  In  pantry,  celling  very 
categories  for  the  exterior  of  each  house  °«'  aonarent  at  that  time.  We  express  no  uneven,  and  roof  leaks;  substantial  accumu- 
on  which  we  made  comments  as  to  whether  ^^  however,  as  to  how  many  of  the  latlon  of  water  In  basement;  sewer  backed 
we  found  the  house  acceptable  or  whether  ^  •  ^  ^^^i^  ^ave  been  observed  up  In  basement— odor  prevalent,  corroded 
It  had  problems  of  varying  degrees.  Based  P^°^^^  a  reasonable  inspection  at  time  of  pipes  leak;  all  wlndowsUls  rotten  several 
on  questioning  of  the  homeowners  and  the  n^^,  ."L'rsement  vrtndow  frames  rotting;  roof  leaks  In  kltch- 
advlce  of  the  FHA  technician  accompanying  nnai  enaorse  •  .^„^„„^  safety  en,  back  porch,  dining  room  and  hall  since 
us.  we  made  Judgments  as  to  whether  de-  significant  deficiencies  '■^J^J"^^°J''^1^-  house  purchased;  roof  over  south  bedroom 
flc  ent  conditions  probably  existed  at  the  health  or  livability  of  «o"Ses  wcte  ^  ^^  exterior  siding  shows  signs 
date  of  flnal  endo^ement  of  the  property.  found  in  260  of  609  uskd  houses  inspected  Iff'^^f'^^  ^^^  broken  In  places;  wood  rot- 
Where  deflclencles  were  clearly  caused  by  the  We  found  that  260  (42.7'^)  of  609  used  ^^^^  ^^^  daylight  can  be  seen  through 
homeowner's  negligence  or  were  due  to  nor-  houses  inspected  as  part  of  our  statistical  ^alls — very  poor  workmanship  on  additions 
mal  wear  and  tear,  we  have  excluded  defl-  sample  had  significant  deflclencles  as  sum-  ^^  house;  chimney  leans  and  has  some  loose 
clencles  from  ovir  Ubulatlon.  A  summary  of  marlzed  on  Exhibits  I  and  II.  We  found  a  bricks;  roof  leaks  Into  all  3  upstairs  bed- 
the  number  of  problems  found  In  new  houses  significantly  greater  Incidence  of  deficiencies  ^^^^  gutters  and  downspout  rotten  and 
by  each  of  the  18  categories  covered  in  our  m  used  houses  In  Inner-clty  areas  (b3'7r  of  ^^^.^^g^.  ^ater  In  basement  due  to  leaky 
inspections  Is  shown  In  Exhibits  I  and  II.  sample  had  deflclencles)  as  compared  with  f^^jjdatlon  walls  In  very  poor  condition— 
poor  WOKKMANSHIP  or  MATERIALS  (loo  suburbah.  rural  or  small  town  areas  (34.6%  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  coming  out  of  walls;  front 
HOUSES— 15  percent)  of  sample  had  deficiencies) .                „„  „,„  porch    celling    Is    buckling    In    places    and 

Examples   of   poor   workmanship   or  ma-  "^^  '"^P^"""^  °^  '''""  ''°'^''  ""  '"""■  ^ards    are   ftartlng    to    pull    loose;    porch 

terlals  Included  matters  that  evidenced  non-  marlzed  oeiow  .  deteriorating— steps  rotted  and  dangerous  to 

conformance    with    minimum    property    re-      statistical  audit  sample 638  ^^^dj  ^^    holes  In  steps,   dry  rot,  handrails 

qulrements,   poor  or   lax   Inspection  proce-  L^gg  houses  could  not  enter  to  Inspect.        29  rotted  and  weak;  wooden  garage  on  property 

dures,  finish  work  not  completed,  and  other                                                                         leaning  and  rotting;  retaining  wall  between 

examples    of    lack    of    enforcement    of    the                 Houses  Inspected 609  the   owner's   and   adjoining  property   badly 

builder's  warranty  Including  the  following:  *•                                    ^^^^  deteriorating  and  In  need  of  Immediate  re- 

Electnc  celling  heat  In  bathroom  does  not 
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nalr  to  support  grade  and  foundation  on 
pach  side  of  the  house;  lot  drainage  Im- 
proper-water from  roof  runoff  drains  Into 
crawl  space. 

inspections  of  selected  houses  on  which 
HoxEowmas  made  complaints 
As  part  of  our  examination  at  the  52  Area/ 
Insuring  Offices  where  we  Inspected  houses, 
we  reviewed  complaint  procedures.  These  pro- 
cedures were  reviewed  to  determine  how  re- 
sDonslve  the  office  was  to  complaints  received 
from  mortgagors  and  the  extent  of  required 
corrective  action.  Our  examination  Included 
visiting  and  Inspecting  selected  properties  to 
determine  the  condition  of  the  properties, 
the  validity  of  the  complaints,  and  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  action  taken  by  the  field  of- 

flee 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  examined  more 
than  2  000  Items  of  correspondence  reflecting 
complaints  received  by  the  Office  of  Subsi- 
dized Housing.  HPMC,  general  and  Congres- 
sional correspondence  sent  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  Including  more  than  350  items 
of  correspondence  referred  to  HUD  by  the 
staff  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.   We   screened   the   complaints   to 
ascertain  whether  the  complaint  related  to 
the  Section  236  program,  whether  It  Identi- 
fied a  specific  Insured  property,  and  whether 
the  complaint,  In  oiu:  Judgment,  appeared  to 
be  substantive.  We  referred  to  our  field  audit 
offices  138  complaints  reviewed  In  Washing- 
ton which  in  our  Judgment  were  related  to 
the  Section  235  program.  Identified  a  specific 
property,  and  were  substantive.  Thirty-eight 
of  these  complaints  related  to  Items  of  cor- 
respondence referred  to  HXTO  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 


We  Inspected  201  new  and  83  used  houses 
Included  in  our  review  of  complaints.  The 
results  of  our  selective  examination  of  houses 
Involved  In  complaints  follow: 


New 
houses 


Used 
houses 


Houses  inspected 

Number  inspected  thet  had: 

Evidence  of  poor  workmanship  or 
materials. v-v 

More  significant  deficiencies  affect- 
ing safety,  health,  or  livability... 

Aggregate  deficiencies  which  should 
have  made  house  not  insurable... 

Together - - 

Number  inspected  with  problems  (per- 
cent)  


201 

53 

45 

1 


99 

49 


83 

0) 
52 
21 
73 


<  Not  applicable. 

A  summary  of  the  number  of  deflclencles 
we  found  In  "complaint  houses"  by  each  of 
the  18  categories  covered  In  ovur  Inspections 
is  shown  In  Exhibit  H. 

Examples  of  poor  workmanship  or  mate- 
rials and  more  significant  deflclencles  noted 
which  we  considered  would  affect  safety, 
health  and  UvabUlty  of  the  property  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  noted  earlier  In  this  report. 
conclusions 

While  our  statistical  audit  sample  was 
based  on  a  nationwide  review,  we  found  that, 
generally,  the  number  and  significance  of  de- 
ficiencies was  greatest  In  larger  population 
centers  with  a  voltmie  of  home  Insurance  ap- 
plications. In  our  opinion,  too  many  houses— 
particularly     used     houses— were      Insured 


which    contained    deflclencles    that    should 
have  been  corrected  prior  to  final  endorse- 
ment. .      ..  _ 
While  most  of  the  home  buyers  under  the 
Section  235  program  have  received  good  value 
and  undoubtedly  are  living  In  better  houses 
than   they   previously   lived   In.   we   believe 
many  unsophisticated  buyers  of  older  inner- 
clty housing  have  not  been  fairly  treated. 
The  values  stated  on  appraisals  have  been 
high  and  the  condition  of  a  number  of  prop- 
erties at  final  endorsement  have  been  poor  to 
bad.  We  believe  this  general  condlUon  re- 
sults from  a  combination  of  factors  includ- 
ing the  relaxing  several  years  ago  of  Inspec- 
tion and  appraisal  requirements  In  declining 
urban  areas.  Also,  when  production  goals  vs. 
quality  appraisals  and  Inspections  were  at 
issue,  the  matter  often  was  resolved  on  the 
side  of  production.  Further,  prior  to  the  Im- 
plemenutlon  of  Section  518(b)    many  buy- 
ers of  used  houses  were  unsuccessful  In  get- 
ting corrective  action  on  complaints. 

Many  improvements  In  procedures  and 
staff  training  requirements  have  been  pre- 
scribed recently.  During  our  next  audit  of 
Section  235  we  wlU  follow  up  to  ascertain 
whether  the  strengthened  procedures  are  be- 
ing Implemented  successfully.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  furnished  each  Regional  and 
Area/Insuring  Office  covered  In  our  review 
with  specific  information  In  writing  on  defl- 
clencles noted  during  our  inspections  for  dis- 
cussion and  follow  up  with  them  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  for  the  Incidence  of  deflclencles. 
assure  corrective  action  to  beneflt  the  home 
'owners,  and  provide  a  basis  for  recommend- 
ing further  changes  In  procedures,  as  neces- 
sary, to  preclude  similar  problems  under  the 
program  In  the  future. 


SUMMARY  OF  HOUSES  INSPECTED  BY  OFFICE  OF  AUDIT  AS  PART  OF  STATISTICAL  SAMPLE  AND  NUMBER  INSPECTED  WITH  PROBLEMS 


New  construction 


Existing  construction 


Total 


Total 


235 


223(e) 


ToUl 


235 


223(e) 


Statistical  audit  sample.. 

Less:  Houses  could  not  enter 

Houses  inspected 

Numberinspected  that  had: 

Evidence  of  poor  workmanship  or  materials...........-...---- 

More  significant  deficiencies  affecting  safety.  5«»'i''v°'.'^^'''  '^^^^^^         

Aggregate  deficiencies  which  should  have  made  the  house  not  insurable 

Number  inspected'wfthprobfems  (percent) 


,332 
51 


694 
22 


408 

10 


286 
12 


638 
29 


354 
12 


1,281 


672 


100 

298 

35 


100 
73 


398 


67 
34 


274 


33 
39 


609 


225 
35 


342 


(') 
99 
19 


433 


173 
25.7 


101 
25 


72 
26 


260 
42.7 


118 
34.5 


284 
17 

267 


(') 

126 

16 

142 

53 


>  Not  applicable. 


EXHIBIT  II 
TYPE  AND  NUMBER  OF  PROBLEMS  DISCLOSED  IN  OFFICE  OF  AUDIT  INSPECTION  OF  HOUSES 


Selected  by  statistical  sample.  1.281  houses 


Houses  inspected  as  a  result  of  review  of  complaints.  284  houses^ 


New  construction  ^/.'*'."r«"'??^i.1," 
(significant  dencien-  - 

Significant  deficien-  '=i.«!.»'!."M* 

cies  affecting  safety,  heaUh. 

Poor  workmanship  safety,  health.  orfivability) 


New  construction 


or  materials 


or  livability 


Significant  deficien- 
cies affecting 
Poor  workmanship  safety,  health, 

or  materials  or  livability 


Existing  construction 
(significant  deficien- 
cies affecting 
safety,  health, 
or  livability) 


INTERIOR 

1.  Plumbing  and  hot  water - 

2.  Healing  system 

3.  Electrical  system 

4.  Walls 

5.  Floors 

6.  Stairways 

7.  Basement  and  foundation 

8.  Bathroom  and  kitchen  fixtures 

9.  Windows  and  doors - 

10.  Other 

EXTERIOR 

1.  Rool  and  gutters 

2.  Siding  ana  trim 

3.  Masonry -■-; 

4.  Concrete  (walks,  drivewiys,  etc) 

5.  Porches 

6.  Garage  or  carport 

7.  Grounds  and  septic  systems 

8.  Other 

Total ; 

Number  of  houses  in  which  we  found  1  or  more  of  conditions 
shown 


9 
17 
10 
21 
28 

3 
21 
18 
26 
10 


12 
19 

7 
12 
10 

3 
20 

I 

247 


4 
12 
« 

7 

S 


17 


97 
62 
81 
75 
K 
49 
81 
53 
65 
25 


2 
2 

1 

23 
U 

3 
17 
19 
20 
IS 


4 
3 

2 
3 
4 
1 
17 
2 
2 
2 


22 
28 
29 
24 
22 
14 
29 
11 
24 
15 


100 
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b.  3892 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tloa  518  or  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"REQxnREMBNT    OP    sellek's    wabkanty;    ex- 

PENDimiKS  TO  CORRECT   OR  COMPENSATE  TOR 
StTBSTANTIAL    DEFECTS    IN    MORTGAGED    HOMES 

"Sec.  518  (a)  (1)  In  any  case  where  a  mort- 
gage covering  property  Improved  by  a  one- 
to  four-family  dwelling  Is  Insured  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  and  the  mortgage  Is 
approved  for  such  Insurance  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  construction,  the  seller  or  such 
other  person  as  may  be  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  deliver  to  the  mortgagor  a  war- 
ranty that  the  dwelling  (A)  Is  constructed 
In  substantial  conformity  with  the  plans  and 
specifications  (Including  any  amendments 
thereof,  or  changes  or  variations  therein,  ap- 
proved In  writing  by  the  Secretary)  on  which 
the  Secretary  based  his  valuation  of  the 
dwelling,  and  (B)  has  no  structural  or  other 
defects  which  could  seriously  affect  the  use 
and  llvablllty  of  the  dweUlng.  This  warranty 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  those  In- 
stances of  substantial  nonconformity  or  de- 
fects as  to  which  the  mortgagor  has  given 
written  notice  to  the  warrantor  within  three 
years  from  the  date  of  conveyance  of  title 
to.  or  Initial  occupancy  of.  the  dweUlng, 
whichever  first  occurs. 

"(2)  The  warranty  required  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  In  addition  to,  and  not  in  dero- 
gation of,  aU  other  rights  and  prlvUeges 
which  the  mortgagor  may  have  under  any 
other  law  or  Instrument.  The  Secretary  Is 
directed  to  permit  copies  of  the  plans  and 
specifications  ( Including  any  amendments  or 
variations  approved  in  writing  by  the  Secre- 
tary) for  dwellings  covered  by  warranties 
under  this  subsection  to  be  made  available 
m  the  appropriate  local  offices  for  Inspection 
or  for  copying  by  any  mortgagor  or  warrantor 
during  such  periods  of  time  as  the  Secretary 
deems  reasonable. 

"(b)  If  the  owner  of  any  property  which  is 
improved  by  a  one-  to  four-famUy  dwelling 
covered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  requests  aslstance  from 
the  Secretary  within  five  years  after  the 
Insurance  of  the  mortgage,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized — 

■•(1)  to  correct  structural  defects  in  any 
such  property  or  any  other  defects  in  such 
property  which  seriously  affect  the  use  and 
livabUlty  of  the  dwelling; 

"(2)  to  pay  the  claims  of  such  owners 
arising  from  any  such  defect  or  from  any 
.substamtlal  nonconformity  with  any  plans 
and  specifications  (Including  any  amend- 
ments thereof,  or  changes  or  variations 
therein,  approved  In  writing  by  the  Secre- 
tary) on  which  the  Secretary  based  his  valu- 
ation of  the  dwelling;  or 

••(3)  to  acquire  title  to  property  In  which 
any  such  defect  or  nonconformity  exists. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  all  reason- 
able promptness,  make  expenditures,  for  any 
of  the  purposes  specified  In  subsection  (b), 
with  respect  to  structural  or  other  defects 
which  seriously  afTect  the  use  and  livabUlty 
of  any  slngle-famUy  dwelling  which  Is  cov- 
ered by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  any  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  and  Is  more  than  one  year 
old  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  Insur- 
ance commitment,  or  with  respect  to  any 
substantial  nonconformity  with  the  plans 
and  specifications  on  which  the  Secretary 
based  his  valuation  of  any  such  dwelling,  if 
(a)  the  owner  requests  aaslstance  from  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  five  years  after  the 
insurance  of  the  mortgage,  and  (B)  the  de- 
fect or  nonconformity  Is  one  that  existed  on 
the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  Insurance 
commitment  and  is  one  that  a  proper  in- 
spection could  reasonably  be  expected  to  dis- 
close. The  Secretary  may  require  from  the 
seller  of  any  dwelling  an  agreement  to  re- 


imburse him  for  any  payments  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
dwelling. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  expenditures  and  payments  may  be 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
The  determinations  of  the  Secretary  regard- 
ing such  expenditures  or  payments,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  ex- 
penditures and  payments  are  approved  or 
disapproved,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  case  of  a  mortgage  which  is 
insured  under  any  provision  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  more  than  four  and  one-half 
years  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may  furnish  assistance 
under  section  518  of  the  National  Housing 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act,  if  the  owner  of  property  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  such  section  518  requests  such 
assistance  within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 
S.  3893.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  increased  fines 
for  violation  of  the  motor  carrier  safety 
regulations,  to  extend  the  application  of 
civil  penalties  to  all  violations  of  the 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations,  to  per- 
mit suspension  or  revocation  of  operating 
rights  for  violation  of  safety  regulations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  by  request,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  increased  fines 
for  violation  of  the  motor  carrier  safety 
icgulations,  to  extend  the  application  of 
civil  penalties  to  all  violations  of  the 
motor  carrier  safety  regulations,  to  per- 
mit suspension  or  revocation  of  operat- 
ing rights  for  violation  of  safety  regula- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  and  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis be  printed  in  the  Record  with  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  op  Transportation, 

Washington,   D.C.,  July   25,   1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  President:  The  Department  of 
Transportation  has  prepared  and  submits 
herewith  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  program 
for  the  92d  Congress,  2d  Session,  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill: 

"To  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  provide  increased  fines  for  violation  of 
the  motor  carrier  safety  regulations,  to  ex- 
tend the  application  of  civil  penalties  to  all 
violations  of  the  motor  carrier  safety  regu- 
lations, to  permit  suspension  or  revocation 
of  operating  rights  for  violation  of  safety 
regulations,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  bill  amends  several  provisions  of  Part 
II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
strengthen  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regula- 
tions administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carrier  Safety,  which  govern  the  safety  of 
operation  of  all  commercial  vehicles  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  The  bill  would  vest  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  who  Is  primarily 
responsible  for  highway  safety,  with  adequ.ite 
authority  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  in 
the  field  of  motor  carrier  safety. 

Subsection  1(1)  of  the  bill  would  Increase 
the  fines  for  violating  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safely  Regulations  (49  C.F.R.  Parts  390-396) 
to  a  range  of  S250  to  $1,000  for  first  offenses 


and  $500  to  $2,000  for  subsequent  offenses. 
Section  222  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
presently  provides  permissible  penalties  of 
$100  to  $250  for  first  offenses  and  $2(X)  to  $500 
for  subsequent  ones.  We  do  not  feel  that  the 
present  penalties  are  sufficient  to  serve  as  an 
adequate  deterrent  for  violations  of  these 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations.  The  exist- 
ing criminal  penalty  provisions  require  the 
Govenunent  to  show  knowledge  and  wlllful- 
i;ess  on  the  part  of  defendants.  Under  the 
new  subsection  the  doing  of  an  act  which 
violates  the  motor  carrier  safety  regulations 
Is  sufficient  for  possible  conviction.  Some 
courts  have  Interpreted  the  knowledge  and 
willfulness  provision  under  the  present  stat- 
ute so  narrowly  that  Ignorance  of  the  law 
or  the  regulations  constitutes  a  defense  to 
prosecution  for  violating  them.  This  Is  clear- 
ly an  Inappropriate  requirement  where  the 
unsafe  practice,  rather  than  the  intent  to 
commit  It,  Is  what  Is  proscribed  for  the  pub- 
lic's protection.  The  new  subsection  also  pro- 
vides that  each  day  of  a  violation  constitutes 
a  separate  offense. 

Subsection  1(2)  would  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  civil  penalties  to  all  violations  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations.  The  pres- 
ent law  (49  U.S.C.  322(h) )  allows  the  assess- 
ment of  civil  forfeitures  against  common 
and  contract  motor  carriers  which  fall  to 
comply  with  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regu- 
lations governing  the  keeping  of  records  and 
the  filing  of  reports.  AU  other  violations  of 
these  regulations  are  subject  to  criminal 
sanctions  only.  This  requires  resort  to  the 
criminal  process  for  many  relatively  minor 
infractions;  further,  imposition  of  criminal 
sanctions  is  a  lengthy  and  Ineffective  means 
of  enforcing  these  safety  regulations. 

Also,  a  clvU  action  carriers  with  it  the 
intrinsic  advantage  of  a  lesser  burden  of 
proof,  thus  freeing  an  already  overburdened 
investigative  and  legal  staff  for  further  im- 
plementation of  the  statute.  Further,  It  is 
felt  that  in  many  Instances  violations  of 
these  regulations  should  not  carry  the 
stigma  of  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Subsection  1(2)  also  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  uneven  application  of  sanctions. 
Presently  the  civil  penalty  provisions  for 
violations  of  reporting  and  recordkeeping 
regulations  apply  only  to  "common"  and 
"contract"  carriers  by  motor  vehicle.  This 
subsection  would  also  make  these  civil  pen- 
alty provisions  applicable  to  private  carriers 
of  property  and  carriers  of  migrant  workers 
In  Interstate  commerce. 

Subsection  1(3)  would  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  In  administering  his 
responsibUity  for  enforcing  laws  governing 
the  safety  of  interstate  bus  and  trucking  op- 
erations (formerly  vested  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  (ICC)  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act)  to  initially  suspend  or  revoke 
operating  rights  for  violation  of  safety 
regiUations. 

This  new  authority  would  be  applicable  to 
all  classes  of  Interstate  over-the-road  carriers 
subject  to  regulations  under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  whether  common,  contract,  or 
private  carriers  and  Including  carriers  of 
migrant  workers  by  motor  vehicle. 

This  subsection  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  for  up  to  60 
days  against  a  carrier  to  prevent  It  from  op- 
erating in  Interstate  commerce  where  he 
finds,  for  good  cause,  that  the  carrier's  op- 
eration wUl  create  an  unreasonable  risk  of 
accident,  injury,  or  death  to  persons  or 
damage  to  property.  Before  the  Secretary 
issues  such  an  order,  he  must  first  determine 
that  the  application  of  other  avaUable  sanc- 
tions are  Impracticable,  unduly  time  con- 
suming, or  inadequate  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety;  and  second,  he  must  give 
the  carrier  written  notice  of  his  intent  to  is- 
sue a  cease  and  desist  order  and  identify  the 
portion  of  the  carrier's  operations  which  are 
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affected  by  such  order  ftnd  set  forth  the  rea- 
f^  for  issuance  of  the  order.  If  the  <»mer 
^^tes  under  an  ICC  certificate,  the  Secre- 
?Khall  petition  the  ICC.  and  after  notice 
!^d  hearing,  the  ICC  may  revoke  or  further 
^soend  the  operating  rights  of  the  carrier, 
n  whole  or  In  part.  If  It  Is  determined  that 
revocation  or  further  suspension  wUl  protect 
the  Dubllc  safety. 

The  secretary's  cease  and  desist  order  Is 
subject  to  judicial  review  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
^t&t/6s  Code. 

The  last  sentence  of  subsection  1(3)  of  the 
bill  eliminates  the  need  to  convene  a  three- 
iudee  district  court  to  entertain  a  carrier  s 
iult  to  enjoin  an  order  of  the  Secretair-  Such 
a  court  is  now  required  by  28  U.S.C.  2izo 
and  is  carried  over  from  ICC  practice  to  the 
secretary's  proceedings  by  section   4(c)    of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Act   (49 
US.C.  1653(c)).  we  feel  that  the  cumber- 
some   procedures    of     three-Judge    district 
courts  are  neither  appropriate  nor  necessary 
to  review  Instances  of  motor  carrier  safety 
violations.   The    effect   of   this    amendment 
would  be  to  provide  review  by  a  single-Judge 
district  court.  It  Is  settled  law  that  when 
Congress  neither  expressly  negates  Judicial 
review  nor  provides  a  specific  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding to  obtain  It,  administrative  action  Is 
reviewable    on    suit    of    a    party    adversely 
affected  by  any  single-Judge  district  court 
having  venue  In  the  action  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  parties. 

Indeed  we  note  that  the  ICC  itself  Is  on 
record  as  favoring  the  elimination  of  the 
three-judge  court  requirement,  and  Is  sup- 
ported in  Its  contentions  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  States. 

We  recommend  enactment  of  this  draft  bUl 
in  order  to  continue  our  program  of  Increased 
emphasis  on  motor  carrier  safety. 

The  enactment  of  the  subject  legislation 
would  have  no  substantial  effect  on  the 
environment.  ,  „    .     »  v,„„ 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  Volpe. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  a  Bill  To 
Amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  To 
Provide  Increased  Fines  for  Violation  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations, 
To  Extend  the  Application  of  Civil  Penal- 
ties to  All  Violations  of  the  Motor  Car- 
rier Safety  Regulations,  To  Permtt  Sus- 
pension or  Revocation  of  Operating 
Rights  for  Violation  of  Safety  Regula- 
tions, AND  for  Other  Purposes 

GENERAL 

This  bill  is  designed  to  vest  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  who  Is  primarily  respon- 
sible for  highway  safety,  with  adequate  au- 
thority to  carry  out  that  responsibility  in 
the  field  of  safety  of  operations  of  interstate 
bus  and  trucks,  and.  to  provide  realistic 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Regulations  sufficient  to  serve  as  effec- 
tive deterrents  against  operations  that  Im- 
peril the  public.  The  substance  of  statutory 
provisions  governing  violations  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  orders,  rules,  anu 
regulations  Issued  thereunder,  now  covered 
bv  the  provision  amended,  would  not  be 
changed  but  renumbered  where  necessary. 

SECTION  1(1) 

This  subsection  would  renumber  existing 
subsection  222(a)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  322(a))  as  subsection 
222(a)(1)  and  enact  a  new  subsection  222 
(a)(2).  The  new  subsection  would  Increase 
the  fines  for  violating  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Regulations  (49  CFJl.  parts  390-396) 
to  a  range  of  $250  to  $1,000  for  first  offenses 
and  $500  to  $2,000  for  subsequent  offenses. 


The  present  range  of  permissible  penalties, 
$100  to  $250  :or  first  offenses  and  $200  to 
$500  for  subsequent  ones,  is  not  sufficient  to 
serve  as  an  adequate  deterrent.  Many  carriers 
simply  write  off  the  present  ow  fines  as  a 
minor  cost  of  doing  business  and  continue 
their  dangerous  and  unsafe  practices  in 
volation  of  the  regulations. 

The  new  subsection  U  also  drafted  to  mai.e 
clear  that  the  doing  of  an  act  which  violates 
the  motor  carrier  safety  regulations  is  sum- 
clent  for  conviction.  Some  courts  have  .leia, 
in  effect,  that  the  present  statute  makes 
ignorance  of  the  law  or  the  regulations  a 
defense  to  prosecution  for  violating  them. 
This  is  clearly  an  Inappropriate  requirement 
where  the  unsafe  practice,  rather  than  the 
intent  to  commit  It,  Is  what  Is  proscribed  for 
the  public's  protection. 

SECTION    1(2) 

This  subsection  would  redesignate  existing 
subsection  222(h)   (49  US.C.  322(h) )  as  sub- 
section 222(h)(1)   and  enact  a  new  suasec- 
tlon  222(h)(2).  The  new  subsection  would 
extend  the  application  of  civil  penalties  to  all 
violations  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Reg- 
ulations. The  present  law  (49  y-SC^^^22(  . )! 
allows    the    assessment    of    clvU    forfeiture 
against  common  and  contract  motor  carrl.^rs 
which  faU  to  comply  with  the  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  Regulations  governing  the  keeping  of 
records  and  the  filing  of  reports.  All  other 
violations  of  these  regulations  are  subject  to 
criminal  sanctions  only.  This  requires  r'isort 
to  the  criminal  process  for  many  relatively 
minor  infractions.  The  change  made  by  this 
provision  wUl  allow  the  criminal  sanctions  to 
be  reserved  for  repeated  offenders  and  gross 
or  flagrant  fioutlng  of  the  safety  rules 

This  subsection  would  also  deal  with  the 
problems  of  uneven  application  of  sanctions. 
The  ClvU  penalty  provisions  for  violations  of 
reporting  and  recordkeeping  .regulations 
presently  apply  only  to  "common  ^d  wn- 
tract"  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  (49  V£.C. 
322(h)).  For  the  Identical  type  of  violation, 
carriers  of  private  property  and  migrant 
workers  are  subjected  to  criminal  sanctlona. 
This  unjustified  distinction  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  making  the  civil  penalties  applica- 
ble to  all  classes  of  Interstate  motor  car- 
rier operators.  In  this  way  criminal  sanc- 
tions could  be  reserved  for  flagrant  or  re- 
peated offenders. 

section  1(3) 


public  health  and  safety;  and  second,  he  must 
give  the  carrier  written  notice  of  his  Intent 
to  Issue  a  cease  and  desist  order  and  Iden- 
tify the  portion  of  the  carriers  operations 
which  are  affected  by  such  order  and  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  Issuance  of  the  order.  If  the 
carrier  operates  under  an  ICC  certificate,  the 
Secretary  shaU  petition  the  ICC,  which  after 
notice  and  hearing,  shall  determine  whether 
the  operating  rights  of  the  carrier  should 
be  revoked  or  further  suspended  In  whole  or 
m  part.  If  It  is  determined  that  revocation 
or  further  suspension  wlU  protect  the  public 
safety. 

The  Secretary's  cease  and  desist  order  is 
subject  to  Judicial  review  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

FinaUy.  the  last  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion eliminates  the  need  to  convene  a  three- 
Judge  district  court  to  entertain  a  carrier's 
suit  to  enjoin  one  of  the  Secretary's  orders. 
Such  a  court  Is  now  required  by  28  U.S.C. 
2325  and  carried  over  from  ICC  practice  to 
the  Secretary's  proceedings  by  section  4(c)  of 
the  DOT  Act.  (49  U.S.C.  1653(c) ) .  The  cum- 
bersome procedures  of  three-judge  district 
courts  are  neither  appropriate  nor  necessary 
to  review  Instances  of  motor  carrier  safety 
violations.  It  Is  settled  law  that  when  Con- 
gress neither  expressly  negates  Judicial   re- 
view nor  provides  a  specific  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding to  obtain  it.  administrative  action 
is  reviewable  on  suit  of  a  party  adversely  af- 
fected by  any  single-Judge  district  court  hav- 
ing venue  In  the  action  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  parties.  Indeed,  we  note  that  the  ICC  it- 
self is  on  record  as  favoring  the  elimination 
of  the  three-Judge  court  requirement,  and  is 
supported  In  Its  contentions  by  the  Adminis- 
trative conference  of  the  United  States. 


This  subsection  would  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion 222(1)  to  the  Act  (49  U.S.C.  322(1)). 
Section  6(e)  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act  (49  U.S.C.  1655(e))  transferred 
responsibility  for  enforcing  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  safety  of  Interstate  bus  and 
trucking  operations  from  the  ICC  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  However,  the 
Secretary  was  not  authorized  to  suspend  or 
revoke  operating  rights  for  violation  ^  safety 
reuulations;  this  authority  remained  with  the 
ICC  Section  1(3)  would  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion 222(1)  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  give  the  Secretary  such  suspension  Mid 
revocation  authority.  This  will  equip  the 
responsible  agency  with  expertise  In  highway 
and  traffic  safety  to  de^  expeditiously  and 
effectively  with  unsafe  8|)erator8. 

New  subsection  222(1)  would  be  applicable 
to  all  classes  of  Interstate  over-the-road  car- 
riers subject  to  regulation  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  whether  common,  con- 
tract or  private  carriers  and  Including  ca.r- 
riers  or  migrant  workers  by  motor  vehicle. 
The  Secretary  may  Issue  a  cease  and  desist 
order  for  up  to  60  days  against  such  a  carrier 
to  prevent  It  from  operating  in  Interstate 
commerce  where  he  finds,  on  good  cause,  that 
the  carrier's  operations  wlU  create  an  un- 
reasonable risk  of  accident,  injury,  or  death 
to  persons  or  damage  to  property.  Before  the 
Secretary  issues  such  an  order,  he  must  first 
determine  that  the  application  of  other  avail- 
able sanctions  are  impracticable,  unduly 
time  consuming,  or  inadequate  to  protect  the 


S.  3893 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
222  of  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  322) ,  is  amended: 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  222(a)  (49 
use.  322(a))  as  subsection  222(a)(1)  and 
adding  a  new  subsection  222(a)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  222.  (a)(2)  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly commits  an  act  In  violation  of  any  re- 
quirement, rule,  regulation,  or  order  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
•inder  section  204  of  this  part  relating  to 
qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service 
of  employees,  and  safety  of  operation  and 
equipment  shaU  be  fined  not  less  than  $250 
nor  more  than  $1,000  for  the  first  offense 
and  not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $2,000 
for  any  subsequent  offense.  Each  day  of 
such    violation    shall    constitute    a   .separate 

offense;  „„„  .  , 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  222(h) 
(49  U.S.C.  322(h))  as  subsection  222(h)(1) 
and  adding  a  new  subsection  222(h)(2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  222.  (h)  (2)  Any  motor  carrier,  pri- 
vate carrier,  carrier  of  migrant  workers  by 
motor  vehicle,  or  other  person  who  violates 
any  requirement,  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
of  the  Secretarv  of  Transportation  described 
in  subsection  222(h)  (1)  or  promulgated  un- 
der section  204  of  this  part  as  It  relates  to 
qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service 
of  emplovees  or  safety  of  operations  and 
equipment  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties 
specified  In  subsection  222(h)(1);  and  (3) 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  222(i)  (49  US.C. 
322  ( 1) )  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec  222.  (1)  In  administering  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  transferred  by  sec- 
tion 6(e)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act  (80  Stat.  931.  939-940).  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  may  order  any  com- 
mon, contract,  or  private  carrier  to  cease  and 
desist  from  engaging  In  all  or  a  specified 
portion  of  its  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in 
interstate  commerce  for  not  more  than  sixty 
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days  when  the  Secretary,  for  good  cause, 
finds  that  the  carrier's  operations  wUl  cre- 
ate an  unreasonable  risk  of  accident.  Injury, 
or  death  to  persons  or  damage  to  property. 
Before  Issuing  a  cease  and  desist  order  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  (1)  determine  that  the  application  of 
other  available  sanctions  would  be  Imprac- 
ticable, unduly  time-consuming,  or  Inade- 
quate to  protect  the  public  health  and  safe- 
ty; and  (2)  give  the  carrier  written  notice  of 
his  Intention  to  Issue  a  cease  and  desist  order, 
Identifying  the  portion  of  the  carrier's  oper- 
ations that  would  be  atfected  by  the  order 
and  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  he  Intends 
to  Issue  It.  If  the  carrier  Is  operating  under 
a  certificate  or  permit  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Commission  may,  upon  petition  of 
the  Secretary  and  after  notice  and  hearing, 
revoke  or  further  suspend  the  carrier's  oper- 
ating authority  In  whole  or  In  part  upon 
determining  that  revocation  or  further  sus- 
pension wUl  protect  the  public  safety.  An 
order  of  the  Secretary  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section Is  reviewable  in  accordance  with 
chapter  7  of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The 
provUlons  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
respecting  three- judge  district  courts,  do  not 
apply  to  a  proceeding  to  review  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  Issued  under  this  subsection." 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
S.  3894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  reser- 
vation of  funds  for  research  into  the  pos- 
sible social  consequences  of  biomedical 
technologies.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

THE  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  BIOMEDIClffE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which  would 
apply  one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  all 
research  funds  which  are  authorized  and 
appropriated  under  seetion  301  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  possible  social  consequences 
of  the  research. 

I  am  introducing  this  bill  to  serve  as 
a  catalyst  and  as  a  commencement  in 
the  effort  to  bridge  the  considerable  gap 
which  separates  the  biomedical  sciences 
from  the  rest  of  society.  The  issues  raised 
by  the  biomedical  sciences  are  momen- 
tous. Their  impact  upon  society  will  be 
profoimd — and  should  be  evaluated  by  a 
cross-section  of  the  citizens  of  this  land, 
by  representatives  of  a  variety  of  profes- 
sions and  disciplines.  The  social  and 
ethical  issues  raised  by  the  biomedical 
sciences  must  be  evaluated  by  inter- 
disciplinary groups  of  persons.  They 
should  be  raised  whenever  Federal  funds 
are  expended  on  health  research. 

A  number  of  the  concerns  which  I 
have,  particularly  those  which  relate  to 
the  ethical,  social,  and  ph:ilosophical  as- 
pects of  the  biomedical  sciences,  are  set 
forth  in  an  article  which  I  and  my  leg- 
islative assistant.  Mel  Levine,  wrote  and 
which  was  published  in  the  August  5, 
1972,  edition  of  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Science. 

In  reviewing  both  the  technical  and 
the  ethical  aspects  of  this  general  area, 
it  has  become  evident  to  me  that  the 
public  knows  very  little  about  these  new 
technologies — or,  indeed,  about  the  so- 
cial impact  of  the  biomedical  sciences  in 
general.  At  the  same  time,  the  scientific 
community  has  not  focused  nearly 
enough  of  its  time  and  attention  upon 
the  social  and  ethical  Implications  of  the 


research  it  Is  pursuing  in  a  nmnber  of 
complicated  and  important  areas. 

Accordingly  I  believe  that  it  is  im- 
perative for  the  Federal  Government  to 
begin  to  make  it  easier  for  the  rest  of 
society  to  understand  the  powerful  and 
important  implications  of  the  biomedical 
sciences. 

This  effort  could  be  pursued  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  I  believe  that  a  number  of 
approaches  are  important.  I  have  set 
forth  some  of  them  in  my  article  in  the 
Saturday  Review  and  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  those  at  a  later  date. 

But  I  do  believe  that  a  simple  and  ef- 
fective way  to  begin  to  achieve  this  tech- 
nological assessment  is  through  the  bill  I 
have  just  introduced,  or,  in  amending 
section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  we  reach  research  funds  which  are 
administered  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration— see  page  383  of  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget;   the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration — see 
page  388  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget; 
the  National  Cancer  Institute — see  page 
413  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget;  the 
National  Heart  and  Limg  Institute — see 
page  414  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget; 
the  National   Institute   of  Dental   Re- 
search—see page  415  of  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget;  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis   and   Metabolic   Diseases — see 
page  416  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget; 
the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke — see  page  417  of  the 
fiscal  year  1973  budget;  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
eases— see  page  418  of  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget;  the  National  Institute  of 
General  Medical  Sciences — see  page  419 
of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget;  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu- 
iman  Development — see  page  419  of  the 
fiscal  year  1973  budget;  the  National  Eye 
Institute— see  page  421  of  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget;  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental     Health     Sciences — see 
page  422  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget; 
the   Research  Resources  program — see 
page  423  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget; 
the  appropriations  for  Health  Manpow- 
er— see  page  424  of  the  fiscal  year  1973 
budget;  National  Library  of  Medicine — 
see  page  427  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  budg- 
et;    and    General    Research    Support 
Grants— see  page  433  of  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget. 

It  is  important  to  effect  as  broad  as 
a  biomedical  base  as  possible,  to  require 
that  as  many  research  projects  as  pos- 
sible in  the  biomedical  sciences  consider 
the  social  implications  of  that  research. 
For,  to  the  extent  that  the  public  and  the 
Congress  imderstapd  the  biomedical  sci- 
ences, we  will  be  able  better  to  evaluate 
their  importance.  To  the  extent  that  we 
understand  in  advance  what  social  and 
ethical  questions  are  raised  by  these  sci- 
ences, we  will  be  better  prepared  for  the 
developments  that  follow. 

The  agencies  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned carry  out  the  major  biomedical 
research  programs  within  the  Federal 
Government.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
this  change  in  section  301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  will  effectively  begin 
to  focus  on  the  important  biomedical 
programs  which  involve  Federal  fimds. 


I  think  it  is  imperative  at  this  point 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  by  no 
means  am  I  suggesting  any  controls 
whatever  on  science  or  on  scientific  re- 
search. To  the  contrary.  I  believe  that,  if 
the  public  does  not  imderstand  well  in 
advance  the  social  implications  involved 
in  this  research,  such  controls  might  be 
more  likely  to  occur  at  a  later  date.  For 
an  imiformed  public  Is  more  likely  to  re- 
act to  scientific  breakthroughs  out  of 
fear  and  skepticism,  while  an  informed 
citizenry  will  better  understand  the  pos- 
itive value  of  biomedical  research  and 
technology. 

I  imderstand  the  problems  that  are 
involved  in  any  ethical,  moral— that  Is, 
subjective — evaluation.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  by  this  legislation  that  objective 
answers  are  possible  in  this  area.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  quantify  this  social 
&ii&lvsis 

Nevertheless,  the  analysis  is  urgent— 
and  it  must  be  conducted  both  by  scien- 
tists and  nonscientists.  For,  if  we  do  not 
understand  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
the  biomedical  sciences,  we  will  be  less 
likely  to  approach  these  issues  through 
reasoned  analysis.  If  their  dramatic  po- 
tential astounds  the  lay^nonsclentlflc— 
commimity  rather  than  inspires  it,  that 
community  will  be  less  likely  to  welcome 
such  new  developments.  Accordingly  it 
is  Imperative  that  we  all  understand  the 
social  implications  of  the  biomedical 
sciences. 

This  closer  relationship  between  the 
biomedical  sciences- and  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety must  begin  at  once.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  this  bill  will  receive  the  imme- 
diate attention  it  deserves.  Though  it  Is 
short  in  length,  I  believe  very  deeply  that 
it  is  long  in  merit.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
considered  carefully  and  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3894 

Be  it  enactei  hy  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
301  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  apply  one  quarter  of  one  per  centum 
of  amounts  provided  for  grants  for  research 
or  research  training  projects  for  any  flacal 
yesir  as  are  recommended  under  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  toward  research  Into  the 
possible  social  consequences  of  biomedical 
technologies." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
BILL 

S.   3644 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HUGHES,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  MusKns^ 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3644,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act,  and  other  related  acts,  to  concen- 
trate the  resources  of  the  Nation  against 
the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism. 


SENATE  HESOLUTON  347-ORraj^ 
KAL  RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  reported  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved.  That  Section  4.  S.  Res.  268, 
Ninety-second  Congress,  second  session 
?^d  to  March  17.  1972,  Is  amended  by 
King  out  the  amount  "•830,000'' on  page  2 
imT  22.  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
Bmount  "$929,210." 

NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTORVE- 
fflCLE  INSURANCE  ACT-AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMSNT    NO.    1417 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 

"^Mr^SPONG  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S  945)  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce and  to  provide  for  the  general 
welfare  by  requiring  certain  insurance  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  using  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways  in  order  to 
have  an  efBcient  system  of  motor  ve- 
hicle irsurance  which  will  be  uniform 
among  the  States,  which  wUl  guarantee 
the  continued  avaUabUity  of  such  msur- 
ance,  and  the  presentation  of  meaning- 
ful price  information,  and  which  will 
provide  sufficient,  fair,  and  prompt  pay- 
ment for  rehabilitation  and  losses  due 
to  injury  and  death  arising  out  of  the 
operation   and  use   of   motor   vehicles 
within  the  channels  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  otherwise  affecting  such  com- 

iiCtlTOMKNTS  KOB.  1420  AND  1421 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

table.)  . 

Mr  EAGLETON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  hun 
to  the  bUl  (S.  945) ,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

HAM  RADIO  OPERATORS  PERFORM 
A  SERVICE 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972— 
AMENDMENT 

AMINDMINT  NO.   1419 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.)  ^  „ , 

Mr  STEVENS  submitted  an  amena- 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDHXNT  NO.  1391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SAXBE  for  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WILLIAMS),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1391  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (S.  3755)  to  amend  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970. 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
February  26,  1972,  will  be  a  date  long 
remembered  by  West  Virginians^  At  8 
a  m..  a  slag  dam  gave  way  at  the  head  of 
Buffalo  Creek  in  Logan  County.  Tor- 
rents of  water  swept  over  the  narrow 
valley,  leaving  total  devastation  in  the 
flood's  wake.  I  viewed  the  damaged  area, 
and  I  can  personally  attest  to  the  over- 
v/hehning  chaos  and  destruction  wrought 
by  the  savage  waters. 

out  of  the  ruins  of  disaster  often  come 
tales  of  heroic  actions  performed  by  in- 
dividuals who  act  in  response  to  human 
need,  with  littie  thought  to  personal 
comfort  and  safety.  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge a  group  of  such  individuals  today:  A 
group  of  ham  radio  operators,  l«i  by 
Mr  Willie  Flaimery,  of  Mallory,  W.  Va. 
Minutes  after  tiie  flood.  Mr.  Flannery 
alerted  a  number  of  West  Virginia  hams 
to  the  disaster,  giving  what  proved  to  be 
ar  amazingly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
scope  of  the  damage.  An  emergency  net 
frequency  was  quickly  chosen.  Stations 
were  set  up  in  key  areas  to  coordinate 
tiie  activities  of  the  various  reUef  orga- 
nizations through  instant  radio  com- 
munication,   answer   the   hundreds    of 
frantic  requests  from  concerned  rela- 
tives, and  make  arrangements  lor  the 
disposal  of   food   and   supplies,   which 
poured  in.  ^.  ^       ^       ^  . 

Many  of  the  ham  participants  sacrl- 
flced  vacation  time  or  took  leave  from 
jobs  to  give  round-the-clock  service  in 
this  crucial  emergency.  One  ham  drove 
from  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  in  response  to  a 
request  for  a  radio-equipped  jeep.  With 
the  aid  of  another  ham.  he  set  up  and 
operated  the  Lorado  station  for  the  first 

3  d&ys 

There  were  at  least  4,000  amateur 
radio  stations  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  which  aided  in  transmitting  emer- 
gency information.  Relief  groups,  such  as 
th2  Salvation  Army  and  the  Red  Cross, 
were  able  to  use  the  radios  to  transmit 
vital  information  about  medical  emer- 
gencies, needed  medical  suppUes.  emer- 
gency rations,  and  sources  of  food  and 

clothing.  ,  ^,  „   .    ^^ 

In  these  impersonal  times,  it  is  re- 
assuring to  know  that  there  remain  peo- 
ple all  over  America  who  respond  to 
emergencies  in  the  manner  of  these  ham 
radio  operators.  In  behalf  of  all  of  the 
people  of  West  Virginia.  I  want  to  say  a 
heartfelt,  grateful  "Thank  you." 


the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  the  former  f-airroan 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

Great' eulogies  have  expounded  the 
thrust  of  tills  man's  intelligence,  personal 
charm,  wisdom,  and  influence  on  agrl- 

'^"l  feel  that  just  as  important.  Senator 
Ellender  should  be  remembered  by  future 
generations  by  the  insight  gained  from 
his  travels.  _      . , 

He  visited  the  Soviet  Union  five  times. 
He  was  a  leader  in  realizing  that  Russia 
was  not  a  deadly  menace  to  us  after  aU. 
Senator  EUender  should  be  known  as  an 
innovator  in  thought  and  practice,  a  man 
of  insight  and  commonsense. 

Senator  Ellender  will  not  be  soon  for- 
gotten, by  tiie  Nation,  my  own  State  of 
Ohio  the  Senate,  and  myself.  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  have  served  in  the  same 
Congress  as  the  late  Senator  Allen  J. 
Ellender.  He  was  a  great  person  and  a 
great  Senator. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 
IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  Time,  in  this 
great  building,  is  often  an  elusive  In- 
tangible, frequently  an  abhorred  catalyst. 
We  get  caught  in  the  "rat  race, '  losing 
perspective.  Or  we  see  only  the  annals  of 
history  before  us,  guiding  our  lives.  When 
a  great  Senator  falls,  however,  we  are 
forced  to  view  this  man's  life,  now  com- 
pleted, and  understand,  with  great  hu- 
mility, the  impact  he  has  had  on  us  au. 

Much  has  already  been  said  about 
Senator  EUender.  He  was  the  Dean  of 
the  Senate,  the  President  pro  tempore. 


DEPARTMENTS      OF      STATE      ANTO 
DEFENSE   RESOLVE   SAM-D  CON- 
FLICT   WITH    SALT 
Mr    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  26,  1972.  I  wrote  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   Laird    and    Secretary    of    State 
Rogers  to  express  my  concern  refarmng 
Uie  compatibility  of  tiie  Army's  S^-^ 
system  with   the  terms  of   the   SALi 
Treaty  on  ABM's. 

I  noted  in  my  letters  that  several  Pen- 
tagon witiiesses  had  told  Congress  in  re- 
cent years  that  SAM-D  would  have  a 
capability,  not  only  against  enemy  air- 
craft, but  against  enemy  ballistic  mis- 
sUes  as  well.  I  queried  whetiier  such  a 
capability  would  bring  SAM-D  wiUiln  the 
definition  of  an  ABM  system  in  article 
nd)  of  the  treaty  or  within  the  article 
VI  prohibition  against  the  testing  of 
nonABM  systems  in  an  ABM  mode.  The 
answer,  I  pointed  out,  was  not  clear  on 
the  face  of  the  treaty,  since  that  docu- 
ment fails  to  address  the  question  direct- 
ly I  therefore  called  upon  the  admliUs- 
tration  to  either  demonstrate  SAM-D  s 
compatibUity  with  the  treaty  or  to  can- 
cel the  system  along  with  prohlbltea 
parts  of  the  Safeguard  ABM  system. 

Both  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments have  now  repUed  to  my  letters. 
Both  take  the  position  that  development 
and  deployment  of  SAM-D  would  not 
violate  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  key  to  their  argument  is  the  dis- 
tinction which  they  draw  between  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  ballistic  mlssUes.  The 
ABM  Treaty,  they  point  out  quite  cor- 
rectiy,  applies  only  to  systems  designed 
to  counter  sti-ateglc  baUistic  missiles. 
They  argue  that  SAM-D,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  being  designed  to  provide  de- 
fense only  against  tactical  ballistic  mis- 
siles. _, 

And  the  category  into  which  a  given 
missile  falls,  they  suggest,  depends  mi 
the  velocity  and  trajectory  altitude  of  its 
reentry  vehicles.  Only  if  a  missUe's  re- 
entry vehicles  have  a  maximum  velocity 
exceeding  two  kUometers  per  second  or  a 
maximum  altitude  exceeding  40  kUo- 
meters is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  strategic 
ballistic  missUe. 
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It  is  highly  important  that  this  distinc- 
tion has  now  be«i  placed  on  the  public 
record.  The  ABM  Treaty  itself  fails  to 
spell  out  what  dividing  line  between  the 
two  classes  of  missiles  the  two  parties 
had  in  mind  during  the  course  of  their 
negotiations.  At  least  the  U.S.  view 
on  this  matter  is  now  clear.  This  in 
itself  should  serve  to  clarify  potential 
issues  when  SALT  II  negotiations  begin 
this  fall.  And  since  present  design  speci- 
ncations  for  SAM-D  do  not  call  for  it 
to  intercept  strategic  ballistic  missiles 
as  here  defined,  continued  development 
of  SAM-D  as  those  negotiations  continue 
would  be  compatible  with  U.S.  interpre- 
tation of  the  ABM  accord. 

Tills  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  cease  to  be  concerned  about  SAM- 
D's  potential  ABM  capabilities  or  that 
these  potential  capabilities  would  not  be- 
come an  issue  during  SALT  n  negotia- 
tions. During  SALT  I  negotiations,  U.S. 
represeittatives  repeatedly  voiced  their 
concern  about  a  possible  Soviet  upgrad- 
ing of  their  Talinn  air  defense  system 
into  a  nationwide  ABM  network.  SAM- 
D  would  be  much  more  sophisticated 
than  the  Talinn  system  and  considerably 
more  susceptible  to  upgrading.  Given  our 
own  concern  about  Talinn,  we  should  not 
be  surprised  if  Soviet  negotiators  become 
increasingly  concerned  about  SAM-D  if 
that  system's  development  proceeds 
along  the  path  toward  deployment. 

Nor  should  we  be  oblivious  to  the  fact 
that  SAM-D  deployment,  or  any  changes 
either  in  SAM-D  design  characteristics 
or  the  present  U.S.  distinction  between 
strategic  and  tactical  ballistic  missiles, 
might  reawaken  many  of  the  dangers  laid 
to  rest  by  the  recent  ABM  accords. 

There  are  other  reasons,  too,  why  a 
U.S.  option  to  deploy  SAM-D  should  not 
be  construed  as  a  U.S.  obligation  to  de- 
ploy the  system.  Its  projected  costs  have 
more  than  doubled  In  the  past  3  years,  to 
the  point  where  It  Is  expected  to  be  every 
bit  as  expensive  as  the  C-5A  and  F-14 
programs  and  much  more  costly  than 
a  possible  National  Command  Authority 
ABM  site.  And  these  increased  projected 
costs  of  recent  years  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  lingering  doubts  regarding  the 
system's  military  efficacy.  Its  field  army 
air  defense  role  in  Europe  might  be  served 
quite  well  by  other  existing  and  projected 
weapons,  such  as  the  Redeye,  Vulcan - 
Chapparal,  and  improved  Hawk  family 
of  Army  SAM  missiles  and  the  new  F-15 
fighter.  Perhaps  some  supplement  to 
these  weapons  might  be  needed  for  de- 
fense in  depth  of  the  field  army.  But  pro- 
liferated smaller  SAM  systems  might  be 
more  reliable  under  combat  conditions 
and  also  more  survlvable.  Finally, 
SAM-D's  bomber  defense  role  in  CONUS 
remains  exceedingly  dubious,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  any  defense  of  our 
population  against  a  bomber  threat  is 
suspect  once  defense  against  missiles  has 
been  foreclosed. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  promised  to  conduct  in-depth 
hearings  on  SAM-D's  military  capabili- 
ties in  the  next  year.  I  hope  that  these 
hearings  will  be  of  the  same  depth  and 
quality  as  its  recent  hearings  on  the 
Close  Air  Support  and  F-14  Issues,  and 
that  the  recommendation  emerging  from 
the  hearings  will  not  be  predetermined 


by  the  fact  that  SAM-D  is  technical- 
ly in  compliance  with  the  recent  ABM 
Treaty  as  interpreted  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
June  26  letter  on  SAM-D  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird,  the  reply  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  the  reply  of  the 
State  Department  to  a  similar  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

June  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mel:  One  purpose  of  the  recently 
concluded  ABM  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  to  place  clear  restrictions  not  only  on 
ABM  systems  as  commonly  understood,  but 
also  on  other  systems,  such  as  air  defense 
systems,  which  could  be  made  to  perform 
an  ABM  role.  On  several  occasions  during  the 
past  few  years,  Administration  spokesmen 
have  expressed  concern  that  the  Soviets' 
Tallna  Line  air  defense  system  might  be  up- 
graded for  Just  such  a  role. 

My  purpose  In  writing  today  Is  to  Inquire 
as  to  the  compatablllty  of  a  new  United 
States  air  defense  system — the  Army's  SAM- 
D  program — with  the  terms  of  the  recently 
concluded  treaty. 

Several  Defense  Department  witnesses  have 
told  Congress  In  recent  years  that  SAM-D 
will  have  some  capability  not  only  against 
aircraft,  but  also  against  tactical  and  strate- 
gic ballistic  missiles.  The  following  are  two 
examples  of  the  testimony  In  this  regard 
which  has  appeared  on  the  public  record: 

(1)  "SAM-D  would  be  capable  of  defeating 
tactical  ballistic  missiles  with  ranges  less 
than  (deleted),  air  to  surface  missiles,  and 
sub-launched  cruise  missiles.  This  system 
represents  a  radically  new  approach  to  ...  air 
defense.  The  application  of  the  latest  ad- 
vances in  miniaturized  electronic  circuitry, 
computer  technology,  radio  data  link  tech- 
niques, and  the  phased  array  radar  concept 
will  give  the  system  a  mobility  and  multi- 
mission  capability  never  before  achieved  in 
an  air  defense  system."  Lt.  Gen.  A.  W.  Batts, 
Army  Chief  of  Research  and  Development,  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  March 
5.  1970. 

(2)  Question:  "What  capability  will  the 
SAM-D  have  against  a  CONUS  SLBM  and 
ICBM  threat?" 

Answer:  "Based  on  the  results  of  studies 
completed  to  date,  the  SAM-D  system  used 
as  a  defense  against  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles (even  If  SAM-D  is  modified)  would  be 
critically  senstltive  to  variations  In  a  number 
of  threat  parameters.  To  obtain  a  capability 
against  a  reasonable  range  of  possible  threat 
otiaracteristlcs  would  probably  require  SAM- 
D  to  be  supported  by  the  SAFEGUARD  Mis- 
sile Site  Radars.  Therefore,  SAM-D  may  be 
uiseful  as  a  possible  future  augmentation  to 
SAFEGUARD  should  the  need  arise,  but  it 
does  not  appear  by  itself  to  provide  a  viable 
defense  system." 

Question  by  Senator  John  C.  Stennis  and 
reply  by  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  Dr.  John  B.  Poster,  Jr.,  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Feb- 
ruray  26. 1970. 

In  light  of  these  acknowledged  capabilities. 
It  appears  to  me  that  continued  develop- 
ments, testing,  or  deployment  of  SAM-D 
could  violate  the  ABM  Treaty.  Here  are  the 
reasons  why. 

First.  Article  11(1)  of  the  Treaty  defines  an 
ABM  system  as  any  "system  to  counter  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles"  vhlch  Includes  Inter- 
ceptor missiles  or  radars  "constructed  and 
deployed  for  an  ABM  role,  or  a  type  tested 
In  an  ABM  mode. " 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  system  with 


any  capability  against  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
siles, however  limited,  would  be  covered  by 
this  definition.  And  If  SAM-D  Is  an  ABM 
system  within  the  meaning  of  the  Treaty, 
several  things  follow. 

Its  deployment  in  a  nation-wide  bomber 
defense  network  would  be  a  violation  of 
Article  1(2)  's  prohibition  against  the  deploy- 
ment of,  or  laying  a  base  for,  a  nation-wide 
ABM  system. 

Its  further  development,  testing,  or  de- 
ployment would  be  m  violation  of  Article 
V(l)'s  prohibition  against  mobile  land- 
based  ABM  systems. 

And  Its  deployment  In  defense  of  NATO 
would  be  a  vlolaUon  of  Article  IX's  prohibi- 
tion against  the  transfer  to  other  countries 
or  the  deployment  outside  the  United  States 
of  ABM  systems  or  their  components. 

Second,  even  if  SAM-D  Is  not  covered  by 
Article  II (I) 's  defliUtlon  of  an  ABM  system, 
It  would  appecu:  covered  by  Article  VI  of  the 
Treaty.  Under  Article  VI,  the  United  States 
undertakes  not  to  give  non-ABM  Interceptor 
missiles  or  radars  any  ABM  capabilities  and 
not  to  test  such  missiles  «•  radars  In  an 
ABM  mode. 

It  would  appear  that  this  provision — the 
language  of  which  closely  paraUels  that  of 
Article  n(I)— was  Included  In  the  Treaty 
specifically  to  forestall  arguments  that  a 
system  like  SAM-D  was  not  a  true  ABM 
system.  This  Impression  Is  strengthened  by 
Secretary  Rogers'  statement  In  the  State  De- 
partment's Interpretation  of  the  Treaty  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  on  June  10,  1972, 
that  this  undertaking  "would,  for  example, 
prohibit  the  modification  of  air  defense  mis- 
siles (SAMS)  to  give  them  a  capability 
against  strategic  ballistic  missiles." 

Finally,  It  appears  that  deployment  of 
SAM-D  and  Its  phased-array  radar  In  Europe 
might  violate  Article  VI's  prohibition  against 
the  deployment  of  radars  for  early  warning 
of  strategic  ballistic  mlssUe  attack  anywhere 
but  on  the  borders  of  one's  own  nation. 

It  Is  dlfBcult  to  believe  that  SAM-D  and 
its  limited  capabilities  against  ballistic  mis- 
siles were  not  specifically  considered  by  both 
sides  during  the  recent  SALT  negotiations. 
If  SAM-D  was  considered,  however,  and  a 
decision  made  to  permit  Its  deployment,  this 
Is  not  made  clear  anywhere  In  the  Treaty  or 
its  supporting  documents. 

I  have  tried  nonetheless  to  anticipate  the 
arguments  which  might  be  made  in  support 
of  a  contention  that  SAM-D  was  not  covered 
by  the  Treaty.  Unfortunately,  I  find  such 
arguments  quite  unpersuaslve. 

It  might  be  argued,  for  example,  that  while 
SAM-D  has  a  capability  against  ballistic 
missiles,  Its  capability  Is  against  tactical  bal- 
listic missiles  only  and  does  not  extend  to 
strategic  ballistic  missiles  as  the  latter  term 
is  used  in  the  Treaty's  Article  n(I)  defini- 
tion of  an  ABM  system. 

But  no  definition  of  a  strategic  baUlstlc 
mIssUe  Is  actually  given  In  the  ABM  Treaty 
Itself,  and  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  any- 
one would  subscribe  to  a  definition  which 
excluded  the  CONUS  SLBM  and  ICBM  threat 
against  which,  according  to  Dr.  Foster,  SAM- 
D  would  have  at  least  a  limited  capability. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  has  made  the 
unilateral  statement  that  the  phrase  "tested 
in  an  ABM  mode"  covers  the  situation  when 
"an  interceptor  missile  is  flight  tested  against 
a  target  vehicle  which  has  a  flight  trajectory 
with  characteristics  of  a  strategic  ballistic 
missile  flght  trajectory."  It  seems  arguable 
to  me  that  the  flght  trajectories  of  "tactical" 
and  "strategic"  ballistic  missiles  are  suffi- 
ciently alike  In  their  characteristics  as  to  be 
covered  by  this  statement. 

Turning  to  another  point,  one  might  argue 
that  agreed  understanding  D  Is,  In  any  event, 
sufflcent  evidence  that  SAM-D's  deployment 
In  Europe  would  not  violate  Article  VI's 
prohibition  against  the  deployment  of  radars 
for  early  warning  attack  outside  one's  own 
borders. 
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Aereed  Understanding  D  does  constitute  a 
conunltment  that  the  Parties  will  not  deploy 
Dhased-array  radars  having  a  potential  ex- 
ceeding "three  million  watts"  except  under 
certain  conditions.  It  Is  also  true  that  SAM- 
D's  phased-array  radar  does  have  a  poten- 
tial well  within  that  limit.  But  Agreed  Un- 
derstanding D  does  not  specifically  state  that 
all  phased-array  radars  within  that  limit  are 
automatlcaUy  In  compliance  with  the  eariy 
warning  limitation  of  Article  VI. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  clarify  the  ques- 
tion of  SAM-D's  compatibility  with  the  ABM 
Treaty  prior  to  congressional  ratification..  A 
faUu-e  to  do  so  could  spark  controversy  later 
and  complicate  the  second  round  of  the  SALT 
negotiations 

Accordingly,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  address  yourself  to  the  issues  raised 
by  this  letter,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
following  questions: 

(1)  Does  SAM-D's  capability  against  bal- 
listic missiles  bring  It  within  the  scope  either 
of  Article  n(l)'s  definition  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem or  provslon  (A)  of  Article  VI.  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  United  States?  ,»»,,„ 

(2)  If  SAM-D  Is  within  the  scope  of  Article 
IKl)  or  provision  (A)  of  Article  VI  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  United  States,  have  any 
plans  been  made  for  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  If  not,  why  not?  „  .  „  n 

(3)  Would  It  be  feasible  to  develop  SAM-D 
m  such  a  way  that  Its  capability  against 
ballistic  missiles  was  deleted?  If  so,  what 
consideration  Is  being  given  to  this  approach, 
and  what  are  the  arguments  against  It? 

(4)  If  SAM-D's  capability  against  balUstlc 
missiles  does  not  bring  It  within  the  scope  of 
Article  n(l)  or  provision  (A)  of  Article  "^ 
as  interpreted  by  the  United  States,  what  Is 
the  reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  Is 

"^^^5)  As  interpreted  by  the  United  States, 
what  Is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "strategic 
ballistic  missiles"  as  used  m  Article  n(l), 
and  If  the  term  Is  meant  to  exclude  "tactical 
ballistic  missiles,  which  of  the  following 
classes  of  Soviet  missiles  Is,  in  fact,  ex- 
cluded-SRBMs?  MRBMs?  IRBMs?  ICBMs? 
SLBMs?  Is  It  true  that  SAM-D  would  have 
no  capability  whatsoever  to  intercept  "stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles"  as  so  defined? 

(6)  What,  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"flight  trajectory  with  characteristics  of  a 
strategic  ballistic  missile  flight  trajectory" 
as  used  in  the  unilateral  statement  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"tested  In  an  ABM  mode?" 

(7)  Would  deployment  of  SAM-D  in  Eu- 
rope violate  Article  VI's  prohibition  against 
deployment  of  radars  for  eariy  warning  of 
strategic  ballistic  missile  attack  outside  na- 
tional boundaries,  as  Interpreted  by  the 
United  States?  Why  or  why  not? 

(8)  Was  SAM-D  specifically  discussed  dur- 
ing negotiating  sessions  with  the  Soviets? 
What  certainty  do  we  have  that  the  Soviets 
mterpreattlon  of  its  compatibility  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  is  identical  to  ours? 

I  apologize  for  the  length  of  thU  letter 
and  the  detailed  nature  of  the  questions 
raised.  I  think  It  Important,  however,  that 
considerable  additional  light  be  shed  on  this 
very  complex  subject.  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  a  reply  to  my  questions  Prtoj  to 
the  start  of  Senate  floor  debate  on  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Priorities 
and  Economy  in  Government. 


ing  the  relationship  of  SAM-D  and  SALT. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  DoD  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  use  of  SAM's  in  an  ABM 
mode  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The 
DoD  efforts  in  this  regard  have  been  focused 
on  the  potential  degradation  of  the  U.S.  de- 
terrent If  the  Soviets  upgraded  their  exten- 
sive SAM  deployments  to  defend  urban  areas. 
Based  on  this  concern,  substantial  analysis 
within  DoD  has  been  directed  at  understand- 
ing the  interrelationship  among  SAM  equip- 
ment limitations,  the  technical  lUnltatlons 
on  upgrading  SAM's,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
various    offense    responses    to    counter    up- 
graded SAM'S.  During  the  negotiation  of  the 
ABM  Treaty,  both  sides  were  well  aware  of 
SAM-D,  and  the  Treaty  does  not  preclude 
this  system.  However,  the  Treaty  Precludes 
testUig  such  systems  as  SAM-D  In  an  ABM 
mode  and  we  wUl  not  do  so. 

The  answers  to  your  specific  questions  are 
provided  in  the  attachment.  If  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance  in  this  matter,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely, 

Leonard  Sullivan,  Jr. 
(For  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.) . 


The  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  24. 1972. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Priorities  and 
Economy  in  Government.  Joint  Economic 
Committee.    Congress    of    the    United 
States.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  asked  to 
answer  your  letter  of  June  26,  1972,  ooncern- 


QUESTIONS  OF  CHAIRMAN   PROXMDIE,  SUBCOM- 

MrrrEE    on    PRioRrriES    and    Economy    in 

GOVERNMENT,   JOINT   ECONOMIC   COMMrTTl^ 

WrTH    ANSWERS.    StTBJEcr:    SAM-D    SALi 

Relationship 

(1)  Does  SAM-D's  capability  against  bal- 
listic missiles  bring  It  within  the  scope  either 
of  Article  n(l)'s  definition  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem or  provision  (A)  of  Article  VI.  as  inter- 
preted by  the  United  States? 

The  SAM-D  program  Is  not  In  conflict  with 
either  Article  11(1)   or  Article  VI(a)   of  the 

ABM  Treaty.  ,  .,*i„io 

(2^  If  SAM-D  Is  within  the  scope  of  Article 
II (1)  or  provision  (A)  of  Article  VI  as  Inter- 
ureted  by  the  United  States,  have  any  plans 
been  made  for  termination  of  the  program 

and,  if  not,  why  not?  ^.w  r»  «rr. 

AS  stated  in  (1)  above,  tbe  SAM-D  pro- 
gram is  not  in  confilct  with  either  of  these 
provisions,  and   thus  does  not  need  to  be 

terminated.  oAmr  ti 

(3)  Would  It  be  feasible  to  develop  SAM-D 
in  such  a  way  that  Its  capability  against  bal- 
listic mlssUes  was  deleted?  If  so,  what  con- 
sideration is  being  given  to  this  approach, 
and  what  are  the  arguments  against  it? 

If  the  SAM-D  program  were  redirected  so 
that  the  system  had  no  capability  against 
any  ballistic  missile,  even  short  range  tactical 
ballistic  missiles,  the  system  would  not  be 
operationally  effective  In  an  air  defense  role, 
-nils  is  true  primarily  because  there  Is  an 
overiap  In  the  attack  characteristics  between 
tactical  ballistic  missiles,  aircraft,  andalr- 
craft-launched  air-to-ground  mlssUes.  Thus 
deletion  of  a  capability  against  all  ballistic 
missiles  would  deny  a  capability  against  air- 
craft and  aircraft-launched  missiles.  There 
is  however,  a  distinct  separation  in  attack 
characteristics  between  the  above  class  of 
threats  and  long  range  strategic  baUlstlc  mis- 
siles. No  consideration  Is  being  given  to  re- 
ducing SAM-D  performance  capablUtles. 

(4)  If  SAM-D's  capability  against  ballistic 
missiles  does  not  bring  It  within  the  scope  of 
Article  n(l)  or  provision  (A)  of  Article  VI 
as  interpreted  by  the  United  States  what  s 
the  reasoning  by  which  this  conclusion  is 

rC£iCll6€l  ^ 

simply  stated,  SAM-D  is  not  m  conflict 
with  Ariilcles  IKl)  or  Article  VI (a)  for  the 
following  reasons:  _j  „„ 

SAM-D  is  being  designed  and  developed  as 
an  Air  Defense  system,  not  as  an  ABM  sys- 
tem to  counter  strategic  ballistic  missiles. 

SAM-D  will  not  be  tested  In  an  ABM  mode. 

(5)  As  interpreted  by  the  United  States, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  t«™  "strategic 
ballistic  mlssUes"  as  used  In  Article  ll(i). 
and  If  the  term  is  meant  to  exclude  tactl^l 
ballistic  mlssUes,  which  of  the  foUowlng 
classes  of  Soviet  mlssUes  are,  in  'act,  ex- 
cluded-SRBMs?   MBBMs?   IRBMs?  ICBMs? 


SLBMs?  Is  It  true  that  SAM-D  would  have 
no  capability  whatsoever  to  Intercept  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missiles"  as  so  defined? 

The  term  "strategic  baUlstlc  missiles  Is 
meant  to  exclude  "tactical"  ballistic  mis- 
siles. The  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  missiles  results  from  the  different 
fiight  characteristics  of  the  re-entry  ve- 
hicle eg.,  velocltv.  which  is  related  to  the 
range  of^he  missfle.  and  trajectory  altitude^ 
A  strategic  ballistic  missile  operated  at  or 
near  mallmum  range  reaches  an  altitude  wel 
above  the  atmosphere  and  a  P«?^  ^if  ht  veloc 
Itv  of  about  four  to  seven  kUometers  per 
second  By  comparison,  other  baUlstlc  nUs- 
sues  operate  at  lower  velocities  and  altitudes 
which  are  in  or  near  the  aircraft  reglme_ 

The  SAM-D  system  does  not  have  the  ca- 
paSy  to  intercept  strategic  balllstlcm^lles 
and  win  r.ot  be  tested  In  an  ABM  mode. 
SAM-D.  therefore.  wUl  not  have  the  opera- 
tional capability  to  Intercept  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  Ui  fiight  trajectory 

(6)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"flight  trajectory  with  characteristics  of  a 
strategic  ballistic  missile  flight  trajectory 
as  usfd  Ui  the  unUateral  statement  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
•tested  in  an  ABM  mode"?  ,„  tv,..  wmise 

AS  stated  tn  my  testimony  before  the  Hou^ 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  J^J^^  l^.  ^72 
this  phrase  means.  In  my  view,  a  flight  tra 
jecto?y  With  a  maximum  velocity  exceedUig 
iwo  kilometers  per  second,  or  a  maximum 
altitude  exceeding  40  kilometere^ 

(7)  Would  deployment  of  SAM-D  In  fcu 
roie  violate  Article  VI's  prohibition  against 
deployment  of  radars  for  early  warning  of 
strateg^  ballistic  missile  attack  outside  na- 
Uonal  boundaries,  as  interpreted  by  the 
United  States?  Why  or  why  not? 

SAM-D  is  neither  an  ABM  system,  nor  is  Its 
radar  a  system  to  provide  early  warn  tog  of 
strategic  ballistic  mIssUe  attack  and  there- 
fore.   Its   deployment    Is    not   restricted    by 

^"sT^wl  SAM-D  specifically  dlscus^d  dur- 
Uig  negotiating  sessions  with  the  /ov  ete? 
V^mat  certainty  do  we  l^^^'c  that  tjie  Soviets 
interpretation  of  Its  compatlbUlty  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  Is  identical  to  ours? 

SAM-D  was  not  discussed  with  the  Soviets. 
The  ABM  Treaty  places  no  limits  on  air  de- 
STse^yste^  per'^se.  However    certain  co - 

aural  constralnU  have  been  Pl^ced^  °^  *f  " 
defense  systems  as  an  extension  of  the  Im  ts 
Sacefon  ABM  systems.  These  Include  llmUs 
^n  power  aperture  product  of  Phased-array 
radars  and  the  obligation  not  to  give  air  de- 
J^nse  systems  an  ABM  capability  or  to  test  air 

defense  systems  in  an  ABM  role. 


Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  July  31. 1972. 
Hon  William  Proxmhie, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Pru;^^fsjmd 
Fronomv  in  Government,  Joint  Economic 
lommVtee.    U.S.    Senate.    Washington. 

DE^^MR.  chairman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  respond  to  y^^  }P^^^  If^^, 
the  compatlbUlty  of  a  new  .^^ted  8.ates 
afr  rfpfense  svstem— the  Army's  SAM-D  pro- 
gram-wnh  Ihe  terms  of  the  recently  con- 
ll^ded  ABM  Treaty.  I  ""^J^f ^"«*8^^^*„^ 
Similar  mqulry  has  been  sent  ^^^^^_ 
cf  Defense  Laird  and  that  the  Defense  L»e 
parment  IS  answertog  your  technical  ques- 

*'°s'aM-D  is  an  advanced  surface -to-aU-  mis- 
sile s«tL  which  IS  m  eariy  engineering  de^ 
velopment.  The  primary  mission  o^  fAM 
L  air  defense  of  the  field  army  against  high 
flying  supersonic   enemy   aircraft    and    air- 

'*^?'/iM  treaty  does  prohibit  the  testing 
of?AMTm  an  A^M  mode,  and  the  develop- 
nTent  and  deployment  of  SAMXD  ««  an  ABM 
system.  The  U.S.  has  no  Intention  either  to 
test  or  to  deploy  SAM-D  In  an  ABM  mode  The 
ABM  treaty  does  not  preclude  continuing 
development  or  deployment  of  SAM  systems. 
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I  hope  the  above  Information  wUl  be  help- 
ful to  you  and  the  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
AssUtant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


ST.  LOUIS  NATIONAL  STOCKYARD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
1-2  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat contains  a  most  interesting  article 
on  the  National  Stockyards  in  St.  Louis 
for  contrast  with  the  Chicago  Stockyards 
that  have  only  a  past.  The  future  of  the 
National  Stockyards  looks  bright  in  serv- 
ing the  whole  middle  or  heart  of  America. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Nation's  Red  Meat  Capital — St.  Loms 
National  Stocktards  Is  Boomino  Since 
Beet  Cattle  Operations  Have  Been  Snow- 
balling IN  MissoTTRi's  Ozark  Counties 

(By  James  Floyd) 
The  men  wear  boots,  straw  stetsons  and 
the  weathered  look  that  comes  from  too 
much  sun  and  wind.  They  eye  the  feeder 
cattle  driven  Into  the  arena  and  make  their 
bids  with  almost  Imperceptible  nods  of  the 
head  or  flicks  of  the  hand. 

•Forty,  forty,  forty  ...  I  got  forty,"  auc- 
tioneer Col.  Bill  Serman  singsongs. 

Sherman  punctuates  hte  rapld-flre  auc- 
tioneering with  raps  from  the  rubber  hoe© 
he  uses  for  a  gavel  until  the  lot  of  Ave,  six, 
seven  or  eight  feeder  cattle  an-  sold. 

The  cattle  are  thei.  headed  out  to  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  feeder  lota.  They  will  be 
back  at  St.  Louis  National  Stockyards  within 
a  year  for  sale  as  fat  cattle. 

The  feeder  auction  Is  a  colorful  small  part 
of  the  action  at  the  massive  99-year-old 
National  Stockyards. 

The  stockyards  are  the  hub  of  an  Im-. 
portant  area  Industry,  an  Incorporated  town 
with  Its  own  police  and  Are  department,  a 
place  where  you  can  get  a  steak  and  a  great 
Bloody  Mary  at  the  plush  Stockyards  Inn 
while  you  buy  and  sell  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

"We're  just  starting  to  take  wing,"  Cap 
Smith,  public  relations  director  of  National 
Stockyards,  said.  "We're  going  to  expand  tre- 
mendously." 

National  has  the  room  to  expand — the 
stockyard  covers  only  100  of  the  640  acres 
National  owns  on  the  East  Side — and  the 
plan. 

"WeTe  now  trying  to  start  an  industrial 
park,"  National  Vice  President  Len  Wlttlch 
said.  "What  we  want  to  do  Is  build  and  then 
lease.  We're  interested  In  the  meat  Industry 
but  we're  open  to  anybody. 

"St.  Louis  Is  the  red  meat  capital  of  the 
nation,  you  know,"  he  said.  "We've  got  Na- 
tional, we've  got  the  packers,  we've  got  rail, 
water  and  highway  transportation. 

And  in  Southeast  Missouri  there  Is  a 
growing  beef  cattle  operation,  well  within 
National's  150  mile  radius  trade  area. 

"They're  doing  some  great  things  In  South- 
east Missouri  knocking  down  the  brush  and 
making  pastiire."  Smith  said. 

Olenn  Grimes,  professor  of  Agriculture 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia,  agrees. 

"There's  no  question  that  they're  getting 
Into  beef  cattle,"  Grimes  said. 

The  beef  cattle  herd  In  Missouri's  South 
Central  Ozark  Region — Including  Douglas, 
Howell,  Ozark.  Shannon,  Oregon,  Texas  and 
Wright  counties — has  Increased  200  per  cent 
from  1968  to  1972. 

And  National  Is  going  to  get  Its  share  of 
any  growth. 

"There's  a  potential  for  (beef  cattle  pro- 
duction) growth  In  the  Ozarks,  at  a  price," 


Grimes  said.  "It  takes  considerable  expendi- 
ture for  Improving  the  land  but  current 
beef  cattle  prices  are  high  enough  to  make  It 
profitable." 

That  Improvement  Includee  aerial  herbi- 
cide spraying  to  kill  brush  and  aerial  fer- 
tilizing and  seeding  to  make  usable  pasture 
land,  as  well  as  using  bulldozers  to  knock 
down  the  brush. 

"It's  one  of  the  areas  In  the  country  that 
has  the  growth  potential,"  Smith  said.  "T^e 
Southwest  (United  States)  Is  limited  by 
moisture  and  the  Corn  Belt  land  is  too  valu- 
able to  use  for  beef  cattle  production." 

"Let  me  put  It  to  you  like  this,"  Smith 
said,  "We  get  buyers  from  California  and 
Washington,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
They're  meeting  here  '>n  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  In  the  middle  of  the  country.  This 
Is  the  hub.  Where  else  are  they  going  to 
go?" 

In  April  alone,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  were 
bought  at  National  by  packers  from  17  states 
and  Canada. 

One  of  the  biggest  buyers  was  the  Swift  & 
Co.  plant  at  National  Stockyards. 

"The  new  Swift  plant  Is  the  largest  pork 
kill  plant  In  the  nation,"  Smith  said. 

The  bogs  and  fat  cattle  are  not  sold  at 
public  auction  like  the  feeder  cattle.  They 
are  sold  under  the  1,000-year-old  Danish 
"private  treaty"  system. 

The  livestock  are  driven  Into  the  pens  of 
one  of  the  traders  that  line  National's  trad- 
ing allies  and  he  makes  a  bid  on  them.  They 
then  go  to  another  trader  and  he  bids  with- 
out knowing  what  the  other  bids  have  been. 
"I  think  It's  the  best  system,"  Smith  said. 
"It  comes  closer  to  bringing  the  true  value 
of  the  livestock.  The  true  value  of  anything 
Is  what  someone  else  Is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Smith  is  convinced  that  National  gives  the 
livestock  raiser  his  best  chance  of  a  fair  price. 
A  dozen  or  more  packers  bid  on  every  lot 
of  hogs  and  fat  cattle  and  In  top  months 
"there  aren't  enough  seats  In  the  arena  for 
the  feeder  cattle  auction,"  Smith  said. 

Last  year  more  than  2.1  million  head  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  went  through 
National 

"There's  some  direct  buying  (farmer  to 
packer)  but  whenever  you  talk  to  a  farmer, 
they  know  the  price  Is  established  right  here 
every  morning  by  competitive  buying.  That's 
why  It  goes  on  and  on,"  Wlttlch  said. 

The  farmers  get  the  word  on  prices  from 
Robert  Reardon,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Livestock  Exchange,  and  the  radio  voice  of 
the  exchange. 

"We  broadcast  over  a  14  station  radio  net- 
work that  covers  the  National  trade  area," 
Reardon  said. 

Those  prices  are  set  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  office  at  National. 

"It's  not  always  right  but  It's  official,"  BUI 
Kenney  needled. 

Kenney  Is  a  hot  order  buyer  .  .  .  one  of 
the  buyers  who  serves  distant  packers  on  an 
order  basis. 

After  the  hogs  are  brought  In  the  99-year- 
old  brick  hog  trading  alley,  they  are  driven 
to  the  hog  heaven  pens  In  the  hog  shed  where 
there  Is  plenty  of  corn  and  running  water 
for  the  hogs  to  drlng  and  wet  their  bellies  In. 
"And  then  we  sort  them,"  Kenney  said. 
All  hogs  are  not  alike. 

"The  biggest  Item  buyers  look  for  Is  yield," 
Kenney  said.  "They  want  trim  bellies  and 
good  hams." 

And  sometimes  packers  want  other  things 
from  their  hogs. 

"Right  now  I'm  sorting  265  white  hogs. 
White  hogs  are  a  premium  because  they're 
easier  to  clean  to  standards  and  that  cuts 
time  and  labor  costs,"  Kenney  said. 

The  V3.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture  both 
maintain  livestock  inspections  stations  at 
National. 

"We  Inspect  all  livestock  before  sale  and 
(on  feeder  cattle)  again  before  they  go  back 
to  the  farm,"  Dr.  Charles  Hertlch.  an  Illinois 


Department  of  Agriculture  veterinarian,  said 

"We're  eradicating  quite  a  few  diseases  and 
this  Inspection  helps.  Ova  department  con- 
siders the  stockyards  kind  of  a  screening 
area,"  Dr.  Hertlch  continued. 

Inspected,  the  livestock  Is  then  penned  to 
the  buyers  for  shipment  out. 

And  the  farmers  and  traders  can  relax  over 
a  drink  and  a  steak  at  the  Stockyard  Inn, 
go  talk  the  commodities  market  with  George 
Jentsch  In  his  office  in  the  Exchange  Build- 
ing or  take  care  of  their  banking  at  the 
unique  National  Stockyards  National  Bank. 

"In  a  100  years,  no  farmer  has  ever  lost  a 
dollar  here  because  of  a  bad  check  or  non- 
payment and  In  the  millions  of  dollars  of 
transaction  no  one  ever  signs  anything,  or 
even  Initials  anything,"  Smith  said.  "We  op- 
erate strictly  on  integrity." 

Smith  says  that  Integrity  is  another  plus 
that  wUl  make  National  grow. 

"And  that's  good  help  for  us,  the  East  Side 
and  St.  Louis. 

"Downtown  St.  Louis  Is  the  financial  cen- 
ter. Anything  that  happens  here  Is  another 
shot  m  the  arm  for  St.  Louis,"  Smith  said. 
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REGULATINO  REGULATORS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  few  months,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  has  con- 
ducted several  days  of  hearings  on 
S.  448  to  bring  the  budget  requesta 
of  our  regulatory  commissions  directly  to 
Congress  rather  than  going  first  through 
the  President's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Testimony  during  those 
hearings,  from  chairmen  and  commis- 
sioners, pinpointed  areas  where  their 
agencies  have  been  significantly  weak- 
ened by  OMB  cutbacks. 

An  excellent  series  of  articles,  written 
by  Miss  Kay  Mills  for  Newhouse  News 
Service,  expands  on  many  of  the  regula- 
tory problems  discussed  during  and  since 
these  hearings.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Regulating  REctn^TORs  Is  Topic  or  Hearings 
(By  Kay  MUls) 

Washington. — Virtually  unnoticed.  Sen. 
Lee  Metcalf,  D-Mont.,  has  quietly  conducted 
hearings  over  the  last  several  weeks  which  go 
directly  to  the  heart  of  protecting  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

The  central  question  concerns  how  much 
power  the  White  House,  through  Its  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  over  sup- 
posedly Independent  regulatory  agencies. 

They  are  the  agencies  which  regulate  how 
much  you  pay  for  phone  service,  who  runs 
your  local  television  station,  what  claims  a 
drug  manufacturer  can  make  about  his  prod- 
uct, or  how  much  you  are  going  to  pay  for 
gas  heat. 

These  agencies,  "originally  established  to 
protect  the  consumer,"  have  l>ecome  the 
"message  carriers  of  the  giant  interests,"  said 
Sen.  Fred  R.  Harris,  D-Okla.  To  invigorate 
them  means  giving  them  the  money  to  do 
their  Job  properly — and  to  return  control 
over  their  budgets  to  Congress,  Harris  added. 

"We  have  a  case  here  of  a  field  mouse  try- 
ing to  control  a  rampaging  rogue  elephant, 
and  the  executive  has  left  the  mouse  half- 
starved  at  that,"  Harris  adds. 

In  addition  to  budget  control,  the  White 
House  also  exerts  Its  Influence  through  nam- 
ing coQunlsslon  chairmen,  requiring  clear- 
ance of  agency  legislative  proposals  through 
OMB,  and  keeping  tabs  on  what  information 
agencies  seek  from  the  industries  they  regu- 
late, Metcalf 's  investigators  learned. 

"As  long  as  the  regulatory  agencies  are 


under  the  thumb  of  the  OMB,"  Metcalf  con- 
tended, "they  will  be  reluctant  to,  or  fore- 
close from,  asking  for  what  they  really  need 
in  money  and  manpower."  . 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  heard  testimony  on  these 
budget  cuts  for  the  current  fiscal  year  1972: 

The  most  publicized  of  all,  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  led  to  tempo- 
rarily dropping  an  Investigation  of  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  rates.  OMB  had 
cut  the  FCC  request  by  $3  million— meaning 
the  commission  lost  128  additional  jobs  It 
wanted.  After  great  public  clamor,  FCC  an- 
nounced It  would  resume  the  probe. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  regulates  the  stock  brokerage  busi- 
ness wanted  tp  increase  its  staff  from  the 
1410  positions  authorized  by  Congress  in 
fl'scal  1971   to   1,876.   OMB  cut  the  request 

by  313.  _  . 

Federal  Power  Commission  Chairman  John 
N.  Nasslkas  testified  that  $71,000  for  an 
Alaska  power  survey  was  cut  from  his  1972 
budget  request.  The  survey,  which  would 
have  Indicated  the  states  existing  power  ca- 
pacity and  growth  requirements,  "could  make 
a  worthwhile  contribution  to  regulation," 
Nasslkas  said. 

Looking  at  the  current  budget  for  fiscal 
1973,  Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman 
MUes  Klrkpatrick  said  he  had  asked  for  $11.4 
mUUon  and  582  staff  jobs  for  the  commis- 
sion's antimonopoly  regulation.  OMB  cut 
that  to  $9.7  mUllon  and  512  positions. 

For  consumer  protection,  FTC  asked  $17.2 
miUlon  and  877  jobs  which  OMB  cut  to  $14.5 
mUllon  and  771  jobs. 

Dean  Burch,  Communication  Commission 
chairman,  said  someone  must  coordinate 
budget  requests  and  set  priorities,  and  added 
"we  have  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
present  system  of  an  Initial  budget  presenta- 
tion to  OMB." 

But  Rep.  John  D.  Dlngell,  D-Mlch.,  co- 
sponsor  with  Metcalf  of  a  bill  which  would 
return  budget  control  over  these  agencies  to 
Congress,  disagreed.  "Many  people  tend  to 
regard  this  agency  (OMB)  as  a  tool  for  ef- 
ficiency In  government,"  he  told  the  sub- 
committee. 

"I  tend  to  regard  It  as  perhaps  one  of  the 
really  outstanding  examples  of  abuse  of  ex- 
ecutive power  In  America,"  Dlngell  added. 
Metcalf  objects  to  have  OMB's  power  ex- 
tended to  the  regulatory  agencies.  He  said 
the  present  procedure  provides  "a  dangerous 
potential"  for  restraining  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Independent  commissions. 

The  agencies  covered  by  the  Metcalf- 
Dlngell  bill  are  the  FCC,  FTC,  FPC,  SEC, 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

FTC  chairman  Klrkpatrick  was  one  of  the 
few  agency  beads  who  clearly  backed  the 
bill.  But  he  also  testified  that  OMB  had  ad- 
vised him  the  measure  Is  "not  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President." 

Some  of  the  congressmen  are  anxious  to 
return  budget  control  to  Congress  because 
they  contend  the  White  House  Is  more  easily 
influenced  by  the  industries  the  agencies 
regulate. 

"It  is  easier  for  a  Henry  Ford  or  the  head 
of  AT&T  to  Blip  the  right  word  into  the 
ears  of  a  single  man  in  the  White  House 
than  in  the  ears  of  all  of  our  senators  and 
Congressmen."  Harris  said. 

If  Congress  controlled  regulatory  agen- 
cies' budgets  now,  the  Oklahoma  Democrat 
went  on,  "1  am  certain  that  ...  we  would 
not  have  seen  earlier  this  year  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  an  FCC  chairman,  appointed  of 
course  by  President  Nixon,  attempting  to 
quash  an  investlgatlcHi  of  the  rate  structure 
of  ATftT,  the  first  In  history,  on  the  grounds 
that  staff  was  lacking." 

That  chairman — Dean  Burch — ^testified 
that  FCC  had  20  auditors  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  telephone  company.  He  added  that  they 
would  need  about  60  more  in  the  FCC's  Com- 


mon Carrier  Bureau  "to  do  about  a  halfway 
decent  effort." 

Yet  after  the  Defense  Department,  one  or 
the  phone  company's  biggest  customers,  of- 
fered FCC  the  auditors  to  do  the  job,  Burch 
expressed  reservations.  He  questioned  wheth- 
er a  customer  and  party  to  legal  proceedings 
should  "supply  the  investigative  talent  that 
determines  their  ovra  complaint  or  their  own 
allegation." 

Harris  said  the  White  House  erosion  of 
congressional  Influence  of  the  agencies  has 
been  gradual.  But  by  1968,  he  said  the  proc- 
ess had  gone  so  far  "that  the  Republican 
nominee  was  able  to  send  a  form  letter  to 
3  000  executives  and  Industry  leaders  pledg- 
ing that  during  the  Nixon  administration,  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  would 
follow  a  soft  line." 

Budget  cuts  can  affect  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel regulating  an  industry,  the  subcom- 
mittee heard.  But  OMB  can  also  inhibit  the 
amoimt  an  agency  asks  for  in  the  first  place, 
staff  aide  E.  Wlnslow  Turner  said.  Turner 
cited  a  memorandum  the  budget  office  sent 
to  agency  heads  outUning  the  need  to  control 
escalation  of  grade  levels  of  civil  servants. 

In  that  memo  dated  Aug.  5. 1971  OMB  said 
that  while  the  number  of  government  work- 
ers declined  by  nearly  12.000  from  1969  to 
1970.  the  number  in  high-paid  categories 
went  up  14.600.  Even  a  fractional  Increase 
m  the  pay  scales  adds  $160  million  to  the 
budget.  OMB  said. 

The  memo  went  on  to  outline  ways  to  cut 
back  high  grade  level  personnel,  then  asked 
for  regular  reports  on  agency  to  accomplish 
this.  „    .  .. 

Sen.  Edward  J.  Gurney.  R-Fla.,  called  the 
OMB  memo  a  "meat  ax  approach"  to  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  personnel  without  considera- 
tion for  the  needs  of  the  agencies. 

What  may  also  have  rankled  the  senators 
was  the  fact  that  while  the  memo  was  di- 
rected to  the  heads  of  executive  departments, 
yet  the  "independent"  regvUatory  agency 
chairmen  received  it,  too. 

The  memo  again  underlines  what  con- 
gress considers  a  slippage  of  Its  power.  When 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  was  passad 
in  1921,  the  regvilatory  agencies— such  as 
existed  then— were  considered  arms  of  con- 
gress. But  In  1939,  President  Roosevelt 
pushed  through  a  Reorganization  Act  and 
brought  the  agencies  under  what  is  now 
OMB.  ,   ^^ 

In  addition  to  the  power  of  the  purse- 
strings,  the  subcommittee  was  reminded  that 
the  White  House  now  appoints  regulatory 
commission  chairmen.  Before  1950.  the  chair- 
manships rotated  among  commission  mem- 
bers. _.  ,„  „  »» 

"Another  control  used  by  the  OMB,  Har- 
ris testified,  U  the  requirement  that  OMB 
approve  agency  questionnaires  seeking  in- 
formation "from  more  than  10  Industries 
they  regulate." 

"These  agencies  also  must  seek  the  ap- 
proval of  OMB  for  any  legislative  proposals 
they  wish  to  submit  to  the  congress."  Harris 
added,  "and  the  solicitor  general  has  veto 
power  over  the  desire  of  regulatory  agencies 
to  seek  Supreme  Court  review  of  lower  court 
decisions."  ^   . 

But  moat  of  the  commission  chairmen  who 
testified  said  that  they  had  encountered 
little  problem  from  OMB  in  these  areas. 


Whtte  Hoxtse  Assailed  foe  SEC  Budget  Cuts 


(By  Kay  Mills) 

Washington. — Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-  Mont. ) 
charges  that  Interference  from  the  White 
House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  has  "thwarted  and  frustrated"  at- 
tempts to  police  the  crisis-ridden  securities 
market. 

Specifically.  Metcalf  pointed  to  mUUon-dol- 
lar  budget  cuts  and  reduced  manpower  re- 
quests from  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  He  caUed  the  reductions  "the 
worst  example  we  have  that  OMB  infiuence 
in  a  regulatory  agency  destroyed  the  enforce- 
ment effectiveness  of  that  agency." 


In  hearings  Just  concluded,  SEC  Chairman 
William  J.  Casev.  disagreed  vehemently, 
sometimes  pounding  the  witness  table  with 
open  palm,  saying,  "Senator,  that's  an  asser- 
tion that  cannot  be  justified  .  .  .  I  m  going 
to  do  the  job  with  what  I  have." 

Metcalf  Just  smiled  and  asked  more  ques- 
tions to  Illustrate  what  he  contends  Is  undue 
power  OMB  and  the  executive  branch  hold 
over  "so-called  Independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies." _ 

Metcalf  chaired  the  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  which  Is  considering  his  bUl  to 
transfer  control  of  the  budgets  of  these  seven 
agencies  from  OMB  to  Congress. 

In  addition  to  SEC,  agencies  which  would 
be  affected  are  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  Fed- 
eral Power  Conmilsslon,  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Montana  Democrat  contends  these 
agencies— charged  with  policing  such  con- 
sumer concerns  as  charter  flights,  the  broad- 
casting Industry,  advertising  claims,  house- 
hold moving  companies  and  AitlUty  rates- 
have  been  "prevented  from  doing  their  jobs 
because  they  haven't  been  given  the  proper 
budget"  by  OMB. 

Since  1970.  SEC  has  had  added  to  Its  work- 
load enforcement  of  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Act,  Involving  an  Insurance  sys- 
tem for  investors  when  brokerage  houses 
collapse.  It  also  faces  pressure  for  Increased 
surveUlance  of  the  financial  status  of 
broker-dealers. 

SEC  must  also  police  the  Industry  so  peo- 
ple with  inside  Information  don't  buy  or  sell 
stocks  m  advance  and  others  don't  defraud 
investors  by  mUuslng  their  money. 

With  aU  this  turmoil,  the  Industry  'was 
and  still  is  m  a  state  of  crisis."  Metcalf  told 
Casey  Yet  the  subcommittee  has  documented 
materUl  showing  "OMB  pulled  the  string"  on 
SEC  and  "completely  shattered"  attempts  to 
build  a  staff  to  handle  the  work,  he  added. 
For  example,  Metcalf  said  that  In  fiscal 
1971  OMB  cut  65  positions  from  the  conmils- 
slon's  request.  In  flscal  1972  It  cut  313  re- 
quested positions  and  283  In  flscal  1973. 
In  terms  of  money  cuts,  subcommltte  flg- 
ures  show  that  In  flscal  1971.  SEC  requested 
$22  5  million,  from  which  OMB  lopped  $463, 
OOO'  In  flscal  1972.  It  asked  for  $28.7  mllUon 
and  OMB  cut  $2.4  million.  In  flscal  1973. 
OMB  cut  $4.1  million  from  the  $32.3  million 
requested  by  SEC. 

Casey  countered  by  saying  that  hU  agen- 
cy still  grew  despite  the  cuts— at  a  time  when 
"the  federal  establishment  was  being  asked 
to  cut  back  by  five  per  cent." 

The  SEC  chairman  said  he  has  no  difficulty 
with  the  present  budget  arrangement,  under- 
standing that  there  must  be  concentrated 
responslbUity  for  setting  national  priorities 
Evidently.  "OMB  thinks  that  personnel 
must  be  built  up  on  a  more  gradual  basis  In 
light  of  other  considerations.  I  am  ready  to 
adapt"  to  that  broad  prmclple,  Casey  added. 
Metcalf  said  Casey's  testimony  ends  hear- 
ings spread  over  several  months  on  his  bill. 
"We're  going  to  try  to  get  consideration  of  the 
legislation."  he  said.  But  he  added  that  Cas- 
per W.  Weinberger,  designated  as  the  new 
OMB  director.  Indicated  he  would  recom- 
mend the  President  veto  the  bUl. 

"Confronted  with  a  potential  presidential 
veto  "  Metcalf  said,  "this  bill  may  get  pushed 
aside  If  we  run  Into  a  logjam  later  In  the 
session."  _       ^^         . 

He  added,  however,  that  having  the  sub- 
committee chairman— Sen.  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kle  (D-Malne)— devoting  more  time  to  legis- 
lation since  ending  active  presidential  cam- 
paigning won't  hurt  his  bill's  cause. 


FTC  Plans  Run  Into  Snags  Due  to 

Manpower  Cuts 

(By  Kay  MUIb) 

Wabhinoton.— Cuts     by     the     executive 

branch  Into  manpower  at  an  independent 

regulatory  agency— the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
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mission— have  kUled  FTC  plana  to  Investigate 
costs  of  hospital  supplies,  medicines  and  sur- 
gical Instruments. 

PTC  Chairman  Mile  W.  Klrkpatrlck  said 
cutbacks  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  have  also: 

Interrupted  a  study  on  concentration  In 
the  auto-maklng  Industry. 

Eliminated  any  Immediate  chance  to 
punish  violators  of  the  commission's  program 
to  back  up  advertising  claims. 

Slowed  down  checks  on  compliance  with 
FTC  orders  to  stop  unfair  or  Illegal  trade 
practices. 

Cancelled  an  Investigation  of  business  con- 
duct of  multinational  corporations — such  as 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph — to 
determine  whether  their  practices  adversely 
affect  domestic  competition  and  raise  prices., 

Klrkpatrlck  detailed  these  effects  of  OMB 
cuts  In  his  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  starting 
July  1  In  a  letter  recently  released  by  Sen. 
Lee  MetcaU  (D.  Mont.). 

The  Montana  lawmaker  Is  sponsoring  a 
bUl  to  bring  budgets  of  regulatory  agencies 
directly  under  congressional  supervision. 
Thus  his  concern  with  OMB  practices. 

The  PTC  chairman  said  OMB  cut  208  Jobs 
from  his  1973  budget  request,  which  meant 
eliminating  48  positions  requested  for  con- 
sumer protection  activities. 

These  cuts  followed  a  $620,000  trimming 
from  last  year's  budget — after  Congress  had 
granted  the  money,  Klrkpatrlck  added.  FTC 
had  to  abolish  72  Jobs  for  half  this  fiscal  year 
following  that  action,  he  said,  adding  that 
31  of  those  positions  would  have  been  attor- 
neys and  consumer  protection  specialists 
working  In  regional  offices. 

Metcalf  said  Klrkpatrlck's  letter  "portrays 
a  picture  of  fiscal  manipulation  by  the  chief 
executive — a  grinding  down  on  personnel  and 
funding — which.  In  my  opinion,  can  only  be 
translated  Into  an  "anti-consumer*  and  'antl- 
publlc  Interest"  budget  for  this  Independent 
regulatory  agency." 

SOKOro  STOKT 

The  senator  labeled  the  situation  a  "sordid 
story"  and  said  OMB  cuts  for  next  fiscal  year 
represent  '"a  disastrous  Impact  on  (Klrk- 
patrlck"s)  consumer  protection,  competition, 
economic  Investigation  and  regional  support 
programs." 

Klrkpatrlck  said  that  at  present  the  com- 
mission has  only  one  man  spot-checking 
business  compliance  with  Its  cease-and-desist 
orders.  A  proper  program  would  "require  five 
attorneys  full  time  In  Washington'"  with  sub- 
stantial help  from  regional  offices.  "However, 
this  program  will  now  have  to  be  handled  on 
a  limited  basis." 

On  ad  claims,  the  commission  chairman 
said,  "We  probably  could  bring  enforcement 
actions  against  roughly  8  to  10  per  cent'"  of 
the  claims  for  which  substantiation  was 
asked. 

Even  assuming  most  of  those  cases 
wouldn"t  go  to  trial.  Klrkpatrlck  said,  the 
program  would  require  15  lawyers  fulltlme, 
"and  we  do  not  have  the  resources  for  that 
kind  of  program  at  this  time."' 

OMB  disallowed  48  Jobs — and  $736,000 — In 
FTC's  section  handling  competition. 

"The  commission  had  plans,"  Klrkpatrlck 
said,  using  past  tense,  "to  enter  the  field  of 
hospital  and  medical  costs.  Including  the 
cost  of  hospital  supplies,  surgical  Instru- 
ments and  other  medical  Items.  .  .  ." 

It  wanted  "to  determine  whether  or  not 
restraints  of  trade  or  unfair  practice  were 
contributing  materially  to  the  high  cost  of 
medical  care."*  

PCC  QivKS  Bank*  Break  on  Broadcasting 
Stock 
(By  Kay  Mills) 
Washington.— "The    Federal    Communica- 
tions Commission  has  changed  Its  rules  to 
permit  banks  which  had  been  openly  vio- 
lating FCC  policy  to  retain  nearly  $900  mil- 
lion m  broadcasting  stock  rather  than  sell  it. 
On  the  surface.  It  looks  like  a  dry— al- 


though multl-mUllon  dollar— decision.  But 
a  closer  look  reveals  the  stake  big  banks 
have  In  broadcasting — often  owning  stock 
m  stations  whose  viewing  areas  overlap  and 
therefore  compete. 

The  banks  maintain  they  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  trying  to  control  the  stations,  that 
they  simply  hold  the  stock  as  trustees  for 
Investment  purposes. 

Critics,  such  as  FCC  maverick  Commis- 
sioner Nick  Johasoi.,  have  raised  the  anti- 
trust Issue  and  the  dangers  they  see  In  mul- 
tiple ownership  of  broadcasting  properties. 

The  rule  In  question  Involves  the  percent- 
age of  a  stock  a  bank  may  hold  in  a  broad- 
casting station  before  triggering  PCC  owner- 
ship restrictions.  It  had  been  1  per  cent,  the 
PCC  Increased  that  to  5  per  cent,  while  the 
American  Bankers  Association  wanted  10  per 
cent. 

The  figures  may  sound  low,  but  a  commu- 
nications lawyer  said  that  In  many  publicly 
owned  corporations,  control  can  be  exercised 
with  such  minor  percentages.  The  ABA  has 
countered  that  much  federal  law  presumes 
control  only  at  10  per  cent  ownership  or 
higher. 

The  PCC  Itself  reported  that  If  the  rule 
had  not  been  changed,  25  banking  compa- 
nies were  violating  the  1  per  cent  rule  and 
would  have  had  to  divest — or  sell — stock 
worth  $976  million.  The  report  was  based  on 
bankers  association  flgxxres  submitted  In  1970. 
With  the  rule  at  5  per  cent,  nine  companies 
must  divest  stocks  worth  $84  million — but 
the  FCC  gave  them  three  years  In  which  to 
do  It.  But  the  FCC  move  eliminated  the 
necessity  for  all  the  banks  Involved  to  sell 
nearly  $900  million  In  broadcast  stock. 

Neither  the  commission  nor  the  ABA  has 
identified  the  banks  affected. 

With  the  rule  at  10  per  cent  as  the  bankers 
wanted,  only  one  company  would  have  had 
to  sell  stock — $4  million  worth. 

True  to  form,  Commissioner  Johnson  dis- 
sented, saying  that  decision  was  made  "to 
satisfy  banks  and  bank-held  broadcasters— 
a  change  adopted  only  to  avoid  divestiture." 
Johnson.  Jomed  by  retlrtog  Commissioner 
Robert  T.  Bartley,  wrote:  "Those  seeking  re- 
laxation of  the  Commission  rules  have  totally 
failed  to  show  how  the  public  toterest  will  be 
improved." 

The  majority,  he  said,  did  not  discuss  "the 
Important  Issues  concemtag  institutional 
ownership  of  the  stock  of  other  companies — 
questions  of  control.  Infiuence.  collusive  or 
parallel  behavior,  where  a  number  of  Institu- 
tions own  a  company,  and  the  Impact  of  in- 
stitutional ownership"  on  management  de- 
cisions to  serve  the  public. 

"The  majority  Is  content  to  rely  on  the  as- 
surances" that  banks  won't  Interfere  with 
the  stations,  Johnson  said.  He  added,  "One 
looks  In  vain  for  any  suggestion  that  the 
views  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  were  requested,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  division  has  pending  a  suit 
agatost  a  bank's  trust  holdings  of  the  stock 
of  firms  which  compete  with  each  other." 

Stock  ownership  by  banks  figured  In  the 
controversy  over  attempts  by  Tlme-Llfe  to 
sell  five  TV  stations  to  McOraw-Hlll.  Ulti- 
mately, McGraw-Hill  decided  to  buy  only 
four  of  the  stations. 

But  in  the  course  of  petitioning  In  the 
case,  lawyers  for  minority  groups  protesting 
the  sales  sketched  a  portrait  of  bank  owner- 
ship In  broadcasting. 

Each  of  four  banks — Chase  Manhattan, 
First  National  City  and  Bankers  Trust  In  New 
York  and  First  National  of  Boston — votes  In 
excess  of  1  per  cent  of  McGraw-Hill  stock,  the 
lawyers  said. 

They  also  had  at  least  I  per  cent  voting 
stock  In  stations  which  would  overlap  with 
the  new  McGraw-Hill  stations. 

For  example.  In  Indianapolis,  where  Mc- 
Graw-Hill bought  WFBM-TV,  there  were  two 
other  stations  operating  directly  In  the 
market. 

Bankers  Trust  votes  about  6.9  per  cent  of 
the  stock  of  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  owner  of 


one  Indianapolis  station,  while  First  National 
City  votes  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  stock 
of  the  other  owner,  Avco  Broadcasting,  the 
lawyers  said  In  their  PCC  petitions. 

The  petitions  also  said: 

Stations  serving  Louisville,  Cincinnati, 
Dayton  and  Ft.  Wayne  overlap  some  of  the 
area  served  by  Indianapolis  stations.  Some  of 
these  stations  also  are  owned  by  Avco  and 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  as  well  as  Taft,  Cox  and 
Sonderimg  Broadcasting. 

First  National  of  Boston  holds  stock  In 
Sonderllng  and  Cox,  while  Chase  Manhattan 
holds  stock  In  Sonderllng  and  to  the  other 
banks'  toterests  In  Avco  and  Dun  and  Brad- 

In  the  Midwest  In  general,  the  lawyers  said, 
the  four  banks  own  more  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  stock  in  companies  which  run  31  stations. 

Banks   Can   Kkbp  Radio-TV   Stock 
(By  Kay  Mills) 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  changed  Its  rules  to  allow  banks  which 
had  been  openly  violating  FCC  policy  to  re- 
tain nearly  $900  million  In  broadcasting 
stock  rather  than  sell  It. 

On  the  surface.  It  looks  like  a  dry— al- 
though multimillion-dollar — decision.  But  a 
closer  look  reveals  the  stake  big  banks  have 
m  broadcasting— often  owning  stock  In  sta- 
tions whose  viewing  areas  overlap  and  there- 
fore compete. 

The  banks  maintain  they  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  trying  to  control  the  stations,  that 
they  simply  hold  the  stock  as  trustees  for 
Investment  purposes. 

Critics  such  as  FCC's  maverick  conmils- 
sloner,  Nick  Johnson,  raise  the  antitrust  Issue 
and  the  dangers  they  see  In  multiple  owner- 
ship of  broadcasting  properties. 

The  rule  In  question  Involves  the  percent- 
age of  a  stock  a  bank  may  hold  In  a  broad- 
casting station  before  triggering  PCC  owner- 
ship restrictions.  It  had  been  1  percent;  PCC 
Increased  that  to  4  percent,  while  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  wanted  10  percent. 

The  figures  may  sound  low  but  a  com- 
munications lawyer  said  that  In  many  pub- 
licly owned  corporations  control  can  be  exer- 
cised with  such  minor  percentages.  The  ABA 
counters  that  much  federal  law  presumes 
control  only  at  10  percent  ownership  or 
higher. 

The  PCC  Itself  reported  that  If  the  rule 
had  not  been  changed,  25  banks  were  violat- 
ing the  1  percent  rule  and  would  have  had 
to  divest — or  sell — stock  worth  $976  million. 
The  report  was  based  on  American  Bankers 
Association  figures  submitted  In  1970. 

With  the  rule  at  5  percent,  nine  banks 
must  divest  stocks  worth  $84  million'— but 
the  PCC  gave  them  three  years  In  which  to 
do  It.  But  the  new  PCC  move  eliminates  the 
necessity  for  all  the  banks  Involved  to  sell 
nearly  $900  million  In  broadcast  stock. 

Neither  the  commission  nor  the  association 
has  identified  the  banks  affected. 


FCC  Admits  Ignorance  op  Bank  it 

REGtrLATES 

(By  Kay  MUls) 

Washington. — The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  confirmed  that  It  lacks 
the  names  of  banks  which  must  sell  millions 
of  dollars  of  broadcasting  stock  to  comply 
with  a  recent  PCC  decision  limiting  such 
ownership. 

Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.) ,  frequent  critic 
of  both  banks  and  regtdatory  agencies,  says 
FCC's  position  Is  hardly  unique.  "Collection 
of  data  on  financial  concentration  Is  so  In- 
adequate that  the  government  becomes  ludi- 
crous In  Its  feeble  efforts  to  determine  facts 
and  enforce  laws  and  regulations,"  he  said. 

When  the  PCC  Issued  its  decision  in  May, 
it  gave  the  banks  three  years  in  which  to 
seU— or  divest— any  stock  they  held  In  ex- 
cess of  5  per  cent  In  any  one  broadcasting 
company.  Holdings  had  been  limited  to  1  per 
cent. 
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At  that  time,  the  most  up-to-date  Infor- 
mation the  PCC  had  on  bank-owned  broad- 
cast stock  came  from  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association  In  the  fall 
Of  1968  and  submitted  to  the  Commission 
May  27,  1969.  , 

The  ABA  material  contains  no  names  of 
banks  referring  Instead  to  firms  as  Bank  1  or 
Bank  2.  John  Doherty,  an  ABA  spokesman, 
said  the  survey  was  confidential.  "As  to  who 
held  what,"  he  added,  "that  we  couldn  t  re- 

IaaqA  '* 

And  "that  Is  the  only  thing  avaUable," 
says  Neal  McNaughten,  head  of  the  FCC  s 
rules  and  standards  section.  A  thorough 
check  of  the  files  In  the  case  Indicates  "there 
isn't  a  thing"  which  gives  the  names,  he 

*  That  survey,  quoted  In  the  FCC  ruling,  said 
that  if  the  stock  limit  were  set  at  5  per  cent 
unidentified  banks  would  have  to  sell  $84 
million  in  stock  In  nine  firms. 

Had  the  limit  been  left  at  1  per  cent,  banks 
would  have  had  to  seU  $976  million  In  stock 
in  25  companies.  In  a  recent  Senate  speech. 
Metcalf  said,  "The  commission's  rules  had 
been  blatantly  disregarded  by  the  banks,  and 
Instead  of  enforcing  the  rules,  the  commls- 
slon  simply  rewrote  them. 

"And  It  gave  the  banks  three  years  to  com- 
ply with  the  new  5  per  cent  rule.  Then  the 
banks  may  come  In  and  get  a  10  per  cent 

limit." 

As  for  how  PCC  could  get  the  names  when 
the  time  comes  to  enforce  the  rule,  Mc- 
Naughten said  presumably  the  commission 
could  require  that  the  stations  submit  thena. 
Such  financial  records  generally  are  regarded 
as  confidential  at  the  commission. 

The  stock  ownership  level  is  considered 
important  because  of  potential  control  by 
outside  Institutions  over  what  programs  a 
broadcaster  runs  or  what  news  coverage  he 
Rives  In  publicly  owned  flnns,  some  laws 
presume  control  when  one  Institution  owns 
10  per  cent  of  the  stock;  some  broadcast  law- 
yere  say  that  If  stock  Is  widely  held,  control 
can  be  exercised  with  5  per  cent  or  less. 

The  banks  contended  In  their  arg^lments 
at  the  PCC  that  they  held  the  stock  simply 
as  investments,  not  to  attempt  to  control 
broadcast  policies.  Doherty  said  the  ABA 
doesn't  know  how  many  banks  at  present 
hold  more  than  5  per  cent  broadcasting 
stock,  "there's  no  reason  to  think  they  have 
stayed  the  same,  especially  with  the  new 
order  In  effect." 

While  the  bankers'  survey  names  no  names. 
It  does  draw  a  portrait  of  bank  ownership  In 
the  broadcasting  field,  at  least  as  of  late  1968. 
For  example.  Bank  1— whatever  It  was— 
owned  3.6  per  cent  of  Taft  Broadcasting 
stock,  9.5  m  the  Tribune  Co.  and  1.6  of 
Warner  Brothers. 

Bank  2  owned  8.4  per  cent  at  Capital  Cities 

Broadcasting,    1.5   of   CBS,    50.8   Corinthian 

Broadcasting;  5.6  In  Crowell-Colller;   2.8  in 

Metromedia.  ,^  ,  _,.,  _ 

Bank  4  owned  4.4  per  cent  of  Capital  Cities. 

1.3  of  CBS*  2.0  In  Metromedia,  1.4  In  RCA 
and  4.9  in  Westlnghouse. 

Bank  6  owned  7  per  cent  of  ABC,  6.6  in 
Capital  Cities,  1.6  In  CBS,  8.1  in  Metromedia. 

1.4  m  RCA,  5.1  in  Storer  Broadcasting  and 

2.5  In  Taft.  .  .       . 
Critics  contend  that  In  this  way  banks 

often  own  stock  In  broadcasting  chains 
whose  stations  compete  In  various  areas  of 
the  country.  ^         .      . 

Looking  at  It  another  way,  three  banks 
each  owned  7  per  cent  or  more  of  ABC  with 
another  three  each  owning  more  than  1 
per  cent.  The  same  three  banks  which  owned 
the  biggest  percentages  at  ABC  also  owned 
the  highest  totals  at  CBS  with  another  five 
banks  each  owning  at  least  1  per  cent. 

For  RCA,  parent  firm  of  NBC,  five  banks 
each  owned  at  least  1  per  cent. 

In  terms  of  stocks  which  banks  would 
have  to  sell  to  meet  the  new  ruling— again 
In  1968  figures— $28.6  million  shares  of  CBS 
would  have  gone,  $9.5  million  of  Metromedia; 
$1.1  minion  of  Time.  $22.1  of  Crowell-Colller. 


$3  million  of  Capital  Cities,  $10  mUUon  of 
ABC,  $3  million  of  Corinthian  and  $500,000 
of  Taft. 


SENATOR  BEALL  URGES  SENATE 
ACnON  ON  SURVIVORS  BENEFITS 
BILL 


Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  urge  swift  action  on  survivors 
benefits  legislation,  which  is  of  the  high- 
est priority  for  the  professional  military 
men  and  women  of  the  coimtry,  both 
active  and  retired.  This  legislation  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  40  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  my  testimony  and  a  list  of 
Senators  who  have  cosponsored  S.  325 
with  me  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  StJRVivoas  BKNDTrs,  August 
8,  1972 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  allowtog 
me  to  testify  on  HJl.  10670.  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  the  Chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Stennls,  for  naming  this 
Subcommittee  to  consider  this  high  priority 
legislation.  ^  _.  . 

The  subject  of  your  heartags  today  and 
tomorrow  Is  of  utmost  importance  and  ur- 
gency to  the  men  and  women,  both  active 
and  retired,  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  legis- 
lation, often  referred  to  as  the  "Widow's 
Equity  BUI,"  provides  for  a  permanent  sur- 
vivors benefit  plan  for  dependents  of  retired 
military  personnel.  Retirees  under  this  pro- 
gram wUl  be  able  to  leave  up  to  55%  of  their 
retired  pay  to  their  survivors.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  a  minimum  Income  maintenance 
program  for  present  widows,  for  whom  the 
new  program  would  come  too  late  and  whose 
needs  In  many  cases  are  desperate. 

On  January  27,  1971,  I  Introduced  S.  325. 
a  bill  slmUar  to  HH.  10670.  Forty  members  of 
the  Senate  cosponsored  this  legislation  with 
me.  In  addition.  Senator  Bentsen  has  Intro- 
duced a  bUl  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  In  April 
1969  completed  an  excellent  study  entlUed 
"Widow's  Equity".  This  study  helped  to  spot- 
light the  lack  of  an  equitable  survivor  an- 
nuity program  for  military  retirees.  Legis- 
lation was  Introduced  In  the  91st  Oongreee  to 
Implement  the  study's  recommendations. 
This  legislative  Interest  and  the  support 
of  mUltary  and  Veterans  organizations,  as 
well  as  the  many  moving  letters  received  by 
Members  of  Congress,  resiilted  In  the  crea- 
tion by  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Houae 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee.  L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
of  a  Special  Subcommittee  on  Survivor  Bene- 
fits under  the  capable  leadership  of  Con- 
eresaman  Otis  Pike  and  the  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member,  Charles  Gubser.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  named  to  this  Subcommittee  and  In 
my  Judgment,  they  did  an  excellent  Job 
both  In  analyzing  the  problem  and  In  rec- 
ommending a  legislative  solution.  The  Sub- 
committee's work  Included  seven  days  of 
open  hearings  and  five  days  of  executive  ses- 

The  final  product  of  the  Subcommittee's 
careful  deliberations  was  a  report  Issued 
October  1.  1970  entlUed  "Inquiry  Into  Sur- 
vivor Benefits".  An  examination  of  this  study 
wUl  demonstrate  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  Subcommittee  examined  this  sub- 

iect 

The  Subcommittee's  conclusion  was  that 
the  benefits  avaUable  to  survivors  of  retired 
personnel  were  woefuUy  Inadequate. 

In  January  1971.  I  Introduced  S.  826  on 
the  Senate  side  and  H.R.  984  was  Introduced 
on  the  House  side  to  Implement  the  rec- 


ommendations of  the  special  Subcommittee. 
The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  ajgain 
held  hearings  on  H.R.  984  on  August  2^71. 
As-  a  reeiUt  of  the  hearings  ai.d  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Administration,  ^ich 
supported  the  necessity  for  a  survivor  bene- 
fits  program,  SJR.  10670,  a  clean  bUl.  was 
unanimously  reconunended  to  the  full  House 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

H  R  10670  was  then  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  October  21, 1971  by  a  vote 

of  372  too.  „  .*»^  »,.. 

I  know  the  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
had  both  a  tremendous  Committee  and  Sen- 
ate floor  work  load.  Now  that  the  Commit- 
tee's legislation  backlog  !»«»  ^^/^Jf^^ 
urge  this  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Com- 
mittee to  give  this  legislation  the  prlOTlty 
consideration  It  deserves  and  merits.  -Time 
is  running  out.  The  recess  for  the  Republican 
Convention  and  Labor  Day  wUl  begin  short- 
ly  the  subsequent  political  campaign  and 
the  heavy  agenda  of  unfinished  business  wUl 
then  face  the  full  Senate. 

Became   I  feared   the  Survivors   Benefits 
legislation  was  going  to  get  lost,  I  Intro- 
duced    the    Survivors    Benefits    blU    as    an 
amendment    to    the    MUltary    Procurement 
legislation,  which  recenUy  paseed  the  Sen- 
ate.  WhUe  I  do  not  believe  that  It  la  good 
practice  to  circumvent  the  normal  legisla- 
tive procedure,  I  have  made  a  commitment 
to  the  mUltary  men  and  women  In  my  State 
and  the  Nation  to  do  everything  I  can  to  se- 
cure Senate  action  and  final  enactment  of  a 
Survivors  Benefits  Program  this  year.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  fioor  colloquy  I  had  with  Chair- 
man Stennls,  Senator  Thurmond  and  Sena- 
tor Goldwater  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  other  members  of  the  Senate, 
I  did  not  press  the  amendment  at  that  time. 
I  was  assured  that  hearings  would  be  held 
and  persuaded  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee Indeed  did  plan  to  move  on  the  legis- 
lation   Senator  Thurmond's  statement  ^nat 
the  subcommittee  "wUl  r«Port  back  to  t:ie 
Committee  and  It  wUl  be  acted  to  the  Senate 
this  year",  was  particularly  rewsuring^  In 
addition.  Chairman  Stennls  said.     If  they 
(the  Subcommittee)   report  the  blU  "  jPf 
fuU  Committee,  I  wlU  certainly  see  that  the 
fuU  Committee  has  a  chance  to  pass  on  it  . 
The  Survivors  Benefits  Program  to  be  en- 
acted needs  prompt  acUon  by  this  Subcom- 

"^  While  I  know  of  the  busy  schedules  of  each 
of   the   Members   of   this   Subcommittee,   I 
strongly  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  complete 
these  two  days  of  hearings,  proceed  to  Execu- 
tive Session  this  week  In  an  effort  to  report 
this  legislation  to  the  full  Committee  before 
the  recess,  or  ceri;alnly  no  later  than  the 
first  week  ToUowlng  the  reconvening  of  the 
Congress.  If  the  Subcommittee  does  not  move 
exp^Uously,  we  wUl  risk  losing  the  legis- 
lation this  year.  .^  , .  ,^ 
Mr.  Chaliinan,  I  believe  that  It  would  be 
a  tragedy  If  after  years  of  examination  of  this 
subj^t  by  the  various  mUltary  association; 
if  after  the  careful  inquiry  and  report  of  the 
House  Special   Subcommittee  on   Survivors 
ieneflts;    If  after  the  further  examination 
and    unanimous    recommendations    of    the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee   tdl\<^ed 
by  the  unanimous  vote  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
rwentatlves;  If  after  the  endorsement  by  the 
^en^  Department;   and  the  ^o^  ^^f^^ 
endorsement  by  the  President  reiterating  In 
his  Older  Americans  Message  of  March  23. 
1972    that  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes 
faUed  to  enact  this  legislation.        _^     „„  . 

The  tragedy  of  our  failure  to  act  can  be 
Ulustrated  by  a  call  I  had  received  In  early 
1971  from  a  Maryland  constituent. 

This  lady,  the  wife  of  a  Navy  enlisted  man, 
caued  me  and  expressed  her  P-atltude  for  my 
introduction  of  S.  325  and  conveyed  how 
much  she  thought  there  was  a  need  for  such 
a  measure.  In  the  late  Fall  of  the  same  year, 
the  same  lady  again  called  my  office  "ms 
time,  however,  she  was  very  distraught.  Bne 
told  me  that  Uttle  did  she  know  when  she 
called  earlier  how  Important  the  Widows 
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Equity  BUI  would  l>«  for  ber.  She  explained 
that  ber  husband  had  a  heart  attack  and  was 
now  lying  In  a  hospital  bed  In  critical  condi- 
tion. She  asked  about  the  status  and  chances 
of  early  passage  of  the  legislation.  Unfortu- 
nately. I  bad  to  advise  ber  that,  although 
the  legislation  had  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, no  action  would  be  taken  by  the 
Senate  In  1971. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  this  same  lady 
called  me  advising  me  that  ber  husband  had 
passed  away  and  that  the  "Widow's  Equity 
Bill"  would  be  "too  late  for  ber."  I  explained 
that  there  was  a  provision  In  the  bill  provid- 
ing a  minimum  Income  maintenance  to 
present  widows.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  survivors  benefits  program  was  too 
late  for  her,  she  said  she  prayed  that  Con- 
gress would  act  so  that  other  widows  would 
not  find  themselves  In  similar  financial  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  story  Indicates  why  we  cannot  allow 
this  year  to  go  by  and  not  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion. We  must  make  certain  that  there  are 
no  more  military  wives  and  families  for 
whom  this  legislation  will  come  "too  late." 

I  know  that  the  Administration  and  the 
Department's  recommendations  we  for  lib- 
eralization of  the  House  bill.  For  the  most 
part,  their  suggestions  are  constructive  and 
I  have  little,  if  any,  problems  with  them.  But 
it  is  late.  If  we  want  a  bill,  we  need  to  move 
and  move  quickly.  If  making  substantive 
changes  will  Jeopardize  final  enactment.  I 
feel  certain  that  I  speak  for  the  military 
personnel,  both  active  and  retired,  when  I 
urge  passage  of  the  House  bill  with  one 
exception. 

I  urge  deletion  of  the  garnishment  provi- 
sion. This  section  provided  for  the  attach- 
ment of  up  to  60%  of  military  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  In  order  to  comply  with  court  or- 
ders In  conjunction  with  divorce  or  separa- 
tion proceedings.  This  Is  a  controversial 
provision.  It  was  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  grounds  that  it  was  extrane- 
ous to  the  Survivor  Benefit  Bill  and  that  "If 
there  Is  sufllclent  reason  to  attach  retired 
pay,  the  same  reason  undoubtedly  exists  for 
attachment  provisions  applicable  to  other 
Federal  pays  and  annuities.  Accordingly, 
the  broader  subject  of  attachment  of  all  Fed- 
eral pays  and  annuities  for  support  of  de- 
pendents may  well  deserve  Congressional 
attention   as   a   nuitter   In   Its   ow->   right." 

This  is  precisely  what  has  happened.  As  my 
colleagues  are  probably  aware,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  added  to  HJl.  1,  the 
Welfare  Reform  Bill,  a  provision  providing 
for  the  attachment  of  the  pay  of  all  federal 
employees,  including  the  military,  both  active 
and  retired.  Thus.  HJl.  1  would  seem  to  be 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  Senate  to  work 
its  will  on  the  attachment  provisions  and 
whatever  that  will  Is.  It  will  be  applicable  to 
federal   employees   across-the-board. 

Most  Americans  would  be  siirprlsed,  as 
were  many  Members  of  the  Congress,  to  learn 
that  the  widow  of  a  retired  military  man 
does  not  automatically  receive  part  of  the 
earned  retirement  pension  ber  husband  was 
receiving  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Thus,  for 
example,  should  a  military  retiree  pass  away 
a  day  after  his  retirement,  the  surviving  de- 
pendents would  not  be  entitled  to  a  penny  of 


his  retirement  pension.  The  surprise  of  the 
American  public  and  the  Congress  to  learn 
of  this  situation  Is  minor  compared  to  the 
shock  of  the  widow  of  these  cases,  many  of 
whom,  according  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's testimony,  do  not  realize  that  the  re- 
tired pay  stops  Immediately  upon  the  death 
of  the  mlllta^  retiree. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  only  benefit  that 
the  military  retiree's  widow  would  have,  as- 
suming that  the  death  was  not  service  con- 
nected, that  the  widow  was  not  yet  eligible 
for  Social  Security,  and  that  her  husband 
was  among  the  85%  of  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel who  do  not  participate  In  the  retired 
serviceman's  protection  plan — RSFPP — are 
those  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
program.  Under  the  Veterans  Progrtmi.  the 
widow  must  meet  a  "needs  test",  and  if  eli- 
gible she  then  would  receive  only  a  meager 
pension  varying  from  $17  to  $87  per  month. 
This  pension  Is  not  a  special  provision  for 
career  servicemen's  dependents  but  is  avail- 
able to  dependents  of  any  Veteran  who  served 
three  months  or  thirty  years. 

The  lack  of  basic  survivor  protection  for 
retired  career  personnel  Is  a  serious  short- 
coming in  the  benefits  available  for  those 
who  elect  to  make  serving  their  country  their 
career.  Basic  survivor  protection  Is  usually 
a  standard  feature  in  employee  fringe  bene- 
fits. The  Federal  Civil  Service  employees,  for 
example,  can  assure  his  surviving  spouse  55  % 
of  his  Federal  retired  pay.  This  survivors 
benefit  Is  automatic  unless  the  employee  In 
writing  elects  not  to  participate  In  the  sur- 
vivor annuity  plan.  This  lack  of  survivor 
benefits  Is  a  particularly  serious  problem  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  early  retirement  of 
career  military  personnel. 

A  military  retiree.  If  he  lives  the  normal 
life  expectancy,  may  spend  In  retirement  one 
and  one-half  times  the  number  of  years  he 
served  on  active  duty.  Congress  has  not  been 
blind  to  the  need  of  the  career  military  man 
to  provide  a  portion  of  his  pension  for  sur- 
vivors. In  1953,  Congress  enacted  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan — 
RSFPP — an  optional,  self-supporting,  ac- 
tuarially sound,  survivor  annuity  program. 
The  program  has  not  worked.  The  most 
telling  Indictment  of  the  RSFPP  Program 
Is  that  during  the  18  years  it  has  been  part 
of  our  national  laws,  and  despite  the  adop- 
tion of  seven  amendments,  only  15  per 
cent  of  those  eligible  have  elected  to  par- 
ticipate. The  participation  rate  of  enlisted 
retirees,  who  may  need  it  the  most.  Is  only 
10%.  The  widows  of  85%  of  the  military 
retirees  have  no  claim  to  a  portion  of  their 
husband's  retired  pay. 

The  primary  reason  for  this  low  participa- 
tion rate  is  that  the  RSFPP  Program  is  pro- 
hibitively expensive  for  the  serviceman. 
Unlike  the  survivors'  annuity  program  avail- 
able to  the  Federal  Civil  Service  employees, 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  does  not  contribute 
to  the  RSFPP.  As  a  result,  the  military  re- 
tirees have  to  pay  between  2.5  and  5  times 
for  equivalent  survivor  benefits  as  the  Civil 
Service  retiree.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tables  depleting  this  disparity  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record.    (Exhibit  A). 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan  Is  too 


expensive,  the  complexities  of  the  program 
have  also  deterred  greater  participation. 
RSFPP  then  by  any  yardstick,  must  be 
Judged  a  failure.  It  is  clear  that  a  new  plan 
Is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  Is  aware  of  the 
great  sacrifices  made  by  the  Nation's  career 
military  men  and  the  great  debt  we  owe  to 
them.  Their  dally  duty  Is  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  Nation.  The  coimtry  Is  prob- 
ably not  as  aware  of  the  sacrifices  and 
demands  as  the  military  wife. 

The  old  saying  that  "behind  every  suc- 
cessful man  Is  a  successful  woman"  has  a 
special  truth  for  military  wives.  Long  separa- 
tions and  months  of  loneliness,  and  frequent 
change  In  duty  stations  and  the  necessary 
family  uprooting  that  often  follows,  are 
among  the  many  problems  with  which  the 
career  serviceman's  wife  must  cope.  Added 
to  this  Is  the  fecu:  in  the  mind  of  the 
military  wives  that  their  hiisbands  may  not 
return  at  all.  After  standing  alongside  their 
husbands  throughout  their  miltiary  careers, 
these  brave  and  special  breed  of  women  are 
not  presently  assured  of  a  single  cent  of  the 
retired  pay  of  their  husbands. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
survivor  annuity  program  Is  Important  for 
the  all -volunteer  army  concept  to  which 
the  military  has  been  moving  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird.  The  Congress,  and  particularly  this 
Conunittee,  In  cooperation  with  the  Admin- 
istration, has  taken  steps  to  help  make  the 
all -volunteer  army  possible  by  substantial- 
ly Increasing  the  military  pay  and  other 
fringe  benefits  v^lch  are  necessary  precon- 
ditions If  we  are  going  to  attract  and  retain 
sufficiently  skilled  manpower  for  National 
defense  requirements. 

The  career  military  man  shares  the  uni- 
versal desire  to  provide  adequately  for  his 
surviving  loved  ones  after  his  death.  The 
lack  of  such  survivor  benefits  is  a  glaring 
weakness  in  the  benefits  presently  available 
to  the  professional  soldier.  The  adoption  of 
a  survivors'  benefit  program  will  help  make 
the  military  more  attractive  as  a  career,  and 
thus  help  move  the  covmtry  toward  our  goal 
of  an  all-volunteer  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  case  of  the  Maryland 
constituent,  which  I  cited  earlier,  as  well 
as  the  Inequities  of  the  present  program,  are 
compelling  reasons  why  the  Senate  must  act 
this  year.  This  bUl  will  make  it  possible 
for  retired  military  personnrt  to  leave  up 
to  55%  of  their  retirement  pension  at  a 
reasonable  cost  to  their  loved  ones,  so  that 
they  might  better  enjoy  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  this  great  Nation  for  which  they 
and  their  spouse  are  In  no  small  part  re- 
sponsible. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  applaud  Chairman 
Stennls  for  creating  this  Subcommittee  and 
the  members  for  assuming  the  responsibili- 
ties for  serving  on  this  Subconunlttee.  The 
eyes  and  hopes  of  the  career  soldiers  and 
sailors,  both  active  and  retired,  and  their 
loved  ones  are  on  you  and  the  Senate.  They 
are  counting  on  us.  They  have  never  let 
us  down.  We  must  not  let  them  down.  I  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  this  priority 
legislation  by  the  Subcommittee  and  the  full 
Committee  so  that  a  survivors  benefits  plan 
will  be  sl^ed  into  law  this  year. 


TABLE  1.- 

COMPARISON  Of  COSTS  OF  RETIRED  PERSONNEL  SURVIVOR  ANNUITY  PLANS- 

-MILITARY  VERSUS  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Grade 

Years  of 

service 

Age  at 
retirement 

Survivors 
annuity 
payable 

(monthly) 

Military 

deductions 

(options  1 

and  4  at  H) 

Civil  service 

deduction 

for  the  same 

annuity 

Grade 

Years  of 
service 

Age  at 
retirement 

Survivors 
annuity 
payable 

(monthly) 

Military 

deductions 

(options  1 

and  4  at  H) 

Civil  service 

deduction 

for  the  same 

annuity 

Slalt  sergeant.  

Technical  sergeant 

20 
24 

40 
44 

50 
60 
65 
46 
48 

S86.42 
120.75 
201.88 
195. 15 
191.46 
256.95 
330.65 

»12.71 
20.94 
43.77 
57.24 
64.62 
48.23 
66.84 

$3.93 
5.49 
14.21 
12.98 
12.31 
24.22 
37.62 

Colonel 

Do 

Do 

Major  general 

General 

Do 

30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 

52 
60 
65 
54 
S6 
GO 

$461.42 
449.06 
440.56 
600.09 
749.23 
738.98 

$107.00 
131.72 
148.71 
148.03 
196.25 
216.75 

$61.40 
69.15 

Master  sergeant 

30 

57.60 

Do 

Do 

Major.     

Lieutenant  colorMi 

30 

30 

24 

.     .               26 

86.61 
113.72 
112.86 
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TABLE  U.-COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  CENTS  PER  DOLLAR 
OF  COVERAGE 


Dollar  cost 

Cents  per  dollars 

par  year 

of  cove 

rage 

Civil 

Civil 

Annual  annuity 

RSFPP 

service 

RSFPP 

service 

Man  55,  wile  53: 
10,000 

3,764 

1,548 

37.6 

15.5 

8,(fo0 

6,000 

4000        

2,521 

1.185 

37.6 

14.8 

1,890 

821 

37.6 

13.7 

1,260 
630 
315 

3,764 

457 
94 
45 

1,548 

37.6 
37.6 
37.6 

37.6 

11.4 

2*000     

4.7 

I'ooo         

4.5 

Man  60.  wife  58: 
10000 

15.5 

8,000 

6,000 

4  000         

3,011 

1,185 

37.6 

14.8 

2.258 

821 

37.6 

13.7 

1,505 
753 
376 

457 
94 
45 

37.6 
37.6 
37.6 

11.4 

2*000    

4.7 

1*000       

4.5 

CospoNsoas  or 

S.  326 

,    INTROD17CE0 

BY 

Senator  Beall 

1.  Allen. 

2.  Bayh. 

3.  Bible. 

4.  Bennett. 

6.  Case. 

6.  Cranston. 

7.  Dole. 

8.  Domlnlck. 

9.  Eagleton. 

10.  Fannin. 

11.  Gravel. 

12.  Qurney. 

13.  Hansen. 

14.  Harris. 

15.  Hart. 

16.  Hatfield. 

17.  HoUln«B. 

18.  Hvimphrey. 

10.  Inouye. 

20.  Mathias. 

21.  McCleUan. 

22.  Metcalf. 

23.  Mondale. 

24.  Montoya. 

25.  Moes. 

26.  Muakle. 

27.  Pastore. 

28.  PeU. 

29.  Smith. 

30.  Stevens. 

« 

31.  Thurmond. 

32.  Tower. 

33.  Tunney. 

34.  McOee. 

35.  Jackson. 

36.  Bellmon. 

37.  Qoldwater. 

38.  Oambrell. 

39.  SchweUcer. 

40.  Cotton. 

UNITED  STATES  LEADS  IN 
EQUIVALENT  MISSIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
debate  over  the  SALT  talk  agreements, 
much  misleading  information  has  been 
put  forward  by  the  critics  of  that  agree- 
ment and  even  by  some  of  itg  admin- 
istration supporters,  especially  from  the 
military  side. 

The  United  States,  while  having  fewer 
nuclear  land -based  and  submarine-based 
"launchers"  than  the  Soviet  Union,  Is 
very  much  ahead  in  other  areas. 

U.S.    SUPERIOBITT 

Our  missiles  are  far  more  accurate 
than  the  Soviet  Union's. 

Our  Minuteman  missiles  are  now  being 
MIRVed,  so  that  each  missile  carries 
three  warheads. 

Our  Poseidon  submarine  missiles  are 
being  MIRVed  and  will  carry  up  to  10 
warheads  each. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  no  MIRV  capa- 
bility at  this  time,  is  months  away  from 
testing  a  MIRVed  missile,  and  years  away 
from  deployment  comparable  to  ours. 

Furthermore,  we  far  outstrip  the 
Soviets  in  our  strategic  bomber  capabili- 
ties. As  of  June  1972,  we  have  530 
bombers  to  the  Soviets  140  very  old 
bombers. 

Furthermore,  we  have  some  3,000  to 
4,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  which  can 
be  delivered  on  the  Soviet  Union  from 
fighter  planes  and  medium  bombers  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

U.S.   LKAO    IN    EQUIVALENT    MEGATONS 

But  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday  edi- 
tion of  the  Wasliington  Post,  the  very 
able  writer  on  military  subjects,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Getler,  points  out  yet  another  area 
where  we  have  superiority  even  though 
many  try  to  frighten  us  about  the  Soviet 
lead  in  this  area.  The  area  is  "mega- 
tons." 

While  the  Soviet  missiles  carry  more 
megatons"  than  the  U.S.  missiles  by 
about  3  to  1,  because  of  the  accuracy  of 
our  missiles,  we  are  equal  to  or  superior 
to  the  Soviets  in  "equivalent  megatons." 
There  are  simple  reasons  for  that. 

First  of  all,  a  10-megaton  weapon  is 
not  10  times  more  powerful  than  a  1- 
megaton  weapon.  It  is  only  about  three 
times  more  powerful. 

Second,  if  a  1 -megaton  bomb  lands 
very  close  to  a  target — and  our  warheads 
can  land  very  close  to  a  target — they  are 
vastly  superior  to  a  10-megaton  bomb 
that  lands  a  mile  away  from  a  target. 
And  the  Soviets  are  fsu:  less  able  to  put 
their  missiles  on  target  than  are  we. 

POINTS  IGNORED  BT   CRITICS 

Many  of  us  have  been  making  these 
points  over  the  past  few  months  while 
they  have  been  disregarded  by  the  mili- 
tary and  Senate  critics  of  the  SALT 
agreements. 

But  Mr.  Getler's  accurate  article  puts 
this  matter  in  perspective.  The  fact  Is 
that  even  in  one  of  the  places  where  the 
Soviets  are  said  to  be  stronger  than  we 
are — namely,  in  megatons  carried  by 
their  missiles— the  fact  is  that  we  are 
actually  superior  to  them  because  of  the 
accuracy  of  our  weapons. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Counting  Megatons 
(By  Michael  Oetler) 

For  many  years  now,  American  mlssUe  and 
bomber  forces  have  been  described  in  pub- 
lic statements  as  lagging  far  behind  their 
Soviet  counterparts  In  the  total  amount  of 
brute  nuclear  explosive  power — or  mega- 
tons— they  carry. 

And,  though  there  are  many  Important 
measures  of  the  nuclear  power  balance  the 
so-caUed  "megaton  gap"  continues  to  pro- 
vide a  simple  way  to  dramatize  and  some- 
times exploit  a  view  of  Soviet  mUltary  su- 
premacy. 

Government  defense  agencies,  however, 
have  another  way  to  measure  the  megaton 
balance.  But  this  yardstick  of  power — 
known  as  "equivalent  megatons" — ^never 
shows  up  In  public  statements  even  though 
specialists  in  these  agencies  say  it  Is  a  much 
more  realistic  way  to  measure  the  actual 
military  effectiveness  of  nuclear  weapons. 


Furthermore,  closely  guarded  U.S.  esti- 
mates of  the  Soviet-American  power  bal- 
ance measured  in  equivalent  megatons  rather 
than  gross  megatons  reportedly  show  that 
U.S.  forces  actuaUy  carry  a  bigger  and  more 
effective  nuclear  punch. 

A  one-megaton  nuclear  weapon  Is  a  mls- 
sUe warhead  or  bomb  that  explodes  with 
the  power  equivalent  of  one  miUlon  tons  of 
TNT. 

But  under  the  complex  rules  of  nuclear 
arithmetic,  a  nine-megaton  nuclear  weap- 
on. Is  not  nine  times  as  effective  as  a  one- 
megaton  blast.  It  Is  actually  about  three 
times  as  effective.  Thus,  three  well-aimed 
one-megaton  warheads  would  do  about  as 
much  damage  and  maybe  even  more  than 
the  single  larger  weapon. 

The  comparisons  of  "gross  megatonnage  " 
that  are  usually  made  public  show  a  gap 
of  9-to-3  In  favor  of  the  Soviets.  The  more 
closely  held  "equivalent  megatonnage"  esti- 
mates show  forces  that  are  about  even  in 
terms  of  militarily  useful  destructive  power. 

Primarily  because  the  Soviet  mIssUe  force 
contains  some  300  huge  SS-9  missiles  each 
able  to  carry  about  25  gross  megatons  in  a 
single  warhead,  the  Soviets  are  currently  es- 
timated to  have  a  total  of  between  8,000  and 
9,000  gross  megatons  in  the  entire  missile- 
bomber  force. 

That  is  about  40  per  cent  more,  according 
to  reliable  sources,  than  the  U.S.  has. 

But  in  terms  of  equivalent  megatons, 
where  the  "wasted"  gross  energy  of  huge 
warheads  Is  discounted,  the  U.S.  force  is 
measured  as  about  4,100  militarily  effective 
megatons  as  opposed  to  between  3.800  and 
4,000  for  the  Soviets. 

The  VS.  lead  here — and  sources  stress  that 
estimates  of  Soviet  levels  are  very  rough — is 
based  upon  the  smaller  but  more  numerous 
and  more  accurate  U.S.  arsenal  of  multiple 
warheads  missiles  and  upon  the  superior  U.S. 
strategic  bomber  forces. 

These  estimates  also  project  that  by  1977 — 
when  the  initial  n.S.-Soviet  agreement  .o 
limit  offensive  arms  either  runs  out  or  Is 
made  permanent — the  UjS.  will  still  be  about 
even  with  the  Soviets  or  perhaps  slightly 
ahead  at  a  VS.  level  of  about  4,400-4.500 
megatons. 

The  Soviets  are  expected  to  install  MIRV- 
type  multiple  warheads  of  their  own  on  .xjme 
of  their  missiles  during  that  period,  but  the 
U.S.  is  also  adding  large  numbers  of  short- 
range  Attack  Missiles  (SRAM)  to  its  bomber 
force  and  continuing  to  convert  older  Miu- 
uteman  and  Polaris  missiles  to  the  MIRV 
warhead  variety. 

Gross  megatons  can  be  important  in  the 
sense  that  a  very  large  warhead  on  a  mIssUe 
can  compensate  in  part  for  lack  of  accuracy 
In  trying  to  knock  out  an  enemy  mIssUe  pro- 
tected in  an  underground  concrete  and  steel 
sllo.  But  an  attacker  would  need  thousands  of 
such  big  warheads  to  attack  the  1,000  U.b. 
Minuteman  ICBM  silos,  and  most  weapons 
experts  agree  that  accuracy  would  still  be 
more  important  than  megatons. 

For  example,  a  one-megaton  warhead  chat 
lands  one-third  of  a  mile  from  a  missile  sllo 
has  about  a  65  .)er  cent  chance  of  knocking  it 
out  of  commission.  That  Is  about  the  same 
chance  that  a  25-megaton  weapon  landing  a 
mile  away  has. 

There  are  indeed  legitimate  defense  wor- 
ries— such  as  the  proliferation  of  multiple 
warhead  systems  by  both  sides — that  con- 
front the  public  and  those  in  government  re- 
sponsible for  national  security.  But  a  one- 
sided public  view  of  the  "megaton  gap"  does 
not  help  the  debate. 


ALASKA'S  BOUNTIFUL  TIMBER 
HARVEST 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  valuable  resources  is 
the  bountiful  timber  harvest  in  Alaska.  It 
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has  been  estimated  that  Alaska's  enor- 
mous forests  could  produce  an  annual 
sustained  yield  of  1.5  million  board  feet 
of  lumber — enough  to  construct  100,000 
three-bedroom  houses.  It  is  understand- 
able that  the  people  of  Alaska  have  a 
keen  interest  in  the  debate  that  contin- 
ues over  the  timber  harvesting  practice 
of  clearcutting. 

An  editorial  written  by  Debra  J. 
Sclinabel  and  published  in  the  Chilkat 
Valley  News  of  July  20.  1972,  clearly  and 
concisely  states  one  viewpoint  of  this 
vital  issue.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows : 

A    Pace    of    Opinion:     Clxabcutting    the 

FoRZST — A  OooD  Logging  Pxactice 

(By  Debra  J.  Schnabel) 

If  a  game  Is  to  be  won,  playing  the  defense 
caix  be  frustrating.  However,  games  are  com- 
petitively by  nature,  and  can  be  avoided  If 
respect  exists  between  two  potentially  an- 
tagonistic factions.  I  see  reason  to  avoid 
game  playing  by  commanding  respect 
through   Information  and  education. 

The  timber  Industry  throughout  the  na- 
tion has  been  playing  a  defensive  role  for 
several  years.  Industry  has  traditionally 
played  a  defensive  role,  but  It  la  only  recently 
that  the  game  has  had  a  new  challenger :  the 
environmentalists.  Through  an  Intensive  pro- 
gram of  education,  the  timber  industry  has 
been  able  to  Justify  Its  activities  to  a  skepti- 
cal offense  headed  by  the  verbal  and  ener- 
getic Sierra  Club.  But  it  Is  my  belief  that 
one  does  not  have  to  be  a  member  of  such  an 
organization  to  question  the  activities  of  the 
timber  Industry  in  its  timber  harvesting 
practices.  All  of  us  pay  our  dues  each  day  in 
witnessing  these  activities,  and  no  matter 
how  closely  or  remotely  they  affect  our  life's 
pattern,  the  use  of  our  natural  resources  for 
one  purpose  deprives  another  user  of  free 
exercise. 

I  won't  allow  you  the  chance  to  let  me  be 
defensive,  but  Instead  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  try  to  command  some  of  that  re- 
spect I  believe  the  Industry  deserves. 
Through  the  course  of  several  weeks  I  plan 
to  focus  on  several  Issues  dealing  with  the 
industry  and  its  forest  management  prac- 
tices, particularly  in  Southeast  Alaska.  I  wel- 
come any  comments,  questions  or  rebuttals 
from  anyone  at  any  time.  Industry  Is  answer- 
able to  the  people,  and  though  you  may  not 
agree  with  Its  reasoning,  all  of  its  activities 
are  Justifiable. 

So  this  week  I  will  deal  with  the  most 
personal  and  obvious  issue,  our  method  of 
timber  harvest: 

CLXAacrrrrxNO 

Clearcutting  is  only  condoned — not  ac- 
cepted— and  one  reason  is  that  our  aesthetic 
sense  Is  insulted  by  it.  Clearcutting  as  a 
sound  forest  practice  la  questioned  because 
of  Its  visual  Impact. 

However,  clearcutting  is  recognized  by  the 
U.^  Forest  Service  as  the  best  method  of 
harvest  In  Alaska's  unique  coastal  forests. 
Patterned  after  nature's  method  of  renew- 
ing the  forest,  clearcutting  Is  systematically 
planned  and  compatible  with  the  natural 
forest  cycle.  Where  nature  rids  Itself  of  the 
burden  of  an  overmature  forest  through 
wlndblow  and  disease,  man  can  harvest  the 
crop  and  utilize  it,  thus  shortening  the  re- 
generation cycle  by  the  time  usually  allowed 
for  natural  removal  and  decay. 

At  the  same  time,  clearcutting  does  not 
deny  the  soil  the  nutrients  it  derives  from 
natural  forest  litter.  Logging  debris  and  culls, 
or  rotten,  decayed  trees  and  stumps  are  left 


In  the  forest  to  return  to  the  soil  its  needed 
nutrients. 

The  reason  clearcutting  is  approved  over 
more  selective  methods  of  harvesting  in  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  Is  found  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  trees.  These  forests,  primarily 
Western  Hemlock,  but  including  a  30  per 
cent  mixture  of  Sitka  Spruce,  are  classified 
as  mature  or  overmature,  being  150  to  200 
years  old.  Both  of  these  species  are  shallow- 
rooted,  so  the  strong  winds  of  coastal  Alaska 
make  these  trees  vulnerable  to  blowdown. 
Therefore,  trees  support  each  other,  and 
those  allowed  to  remain  after  selective  cut- 
ting are  not  likely  to  stand  long  enough  to 
be  harvested  at  a  later  date.  Besides  being 
shallow-rooted,  these  species  are  also  thin- 
barked.  Trees  left  after  selective  cutting  are 
often  damaged  by  falling  trees  during  log- 
ging. It  is  impossible  to  log  selectively  In 
a  stand  of  old  growth  timber  without  harm- 
ing other  trees,  and  It  is  better,  given  Alaska's 
soil  and  topography,  to  cut  all  the  trees 
within  an  area  rather  than  leave  individual 
trees. 

Beneath  mature  timber  stands  the  cool 
temperatures  and  the  thick  insulation  of 
a  mossy  carpet  retard  the  release  of  nutrients 
to  the  soil.  Clearcutting  apeus  the  stand  and 
permits  light  and  additional  heat  to  reach 
the  ground,  stimulating  the  decomposition 
of  forest  litter  and  increasing  soil  fertility. 
A  clearcut  also  favors  the  growth  of  both 
spruce  and  hemlock.  These  two  species  will 
grow  in  the  same  area  if  the  mature  area  Is 
cut  all  at  once,  as  both  are  shade  Intolerant 
trees.  Spruce  especially  needs  much  sunlight 
and  the  additional  nutrients  released  by  the 
warming  of  soil  in  a  clearcut.  Though  seed- 
lings are  not  always  evident  under  the  browse 
of  a  new  forest,  It  is  not  surprising  that  new 
stands  have  a  higher  yield  of  the  more  de- 
sirable spruce  If  natural  reseedlng  Is  allowed 
to  take  place  in  a  clearcut.  The  even-aged 
second  growth  supports  itself  against  wind- 
blows,  also. 

In  addition  to  yielding  more  volume,  tim- 
ber stands  that  grow  back  on  clearcut  areas 
are  healthier.  The  overmature  spruce  Is  sus- 
ceptible to  damage  by  the  Spruce  Bark  Beetle. 
A  serious  tree  disease  in  Alaska  Is  dwarf  mis- 
tletoe, a  parasitic  plant  that  Infests  hemlock. 
Removal  of  all  infested  trees  during  and/or 
after  clearcutting  prevents  the  spread  of  this 
disease  to  young  hemlock.  As  a  logging  tech- 
nique, therefore,  clearcutting  reduces  the  in- 
cidence potential  of  insect  and  dlse'ase  prob- 
lems that  could  affect  the  new  forest  on  that 
site,  and  the  new  forest  will  be  more  vigor- 
ous. 

According  to  Forest  Service  pamphlet  J-72- 
10.  under  selective  cutting,  approximately 
four  times  as  much  area  would  have  to  be 
cut  each  year  to  get  the  same  amount  of 
wood  that  clearcutting  yields.  Aside  from  re- 
ducing logging  traffic  in  the  overall  forest 
and  the  elimination  of  potentially  destruc- 
tive road  construction,  this  more  concen- 
trated logging  procedure  allows  more  of  the 
forest  to  be  left  undisturbed. 

The  fact  that  clearcutting  opens  up  for 
recreational  and  mining  use  much  of  the 
forest  Is  merely  an  added  benefit,  and  not 
a  Justification.  Foraging  and  other  wildlife 
benefit  by  having  a  new  forest  growth,  though 
the  special  needs  of  fish  in  forest  streams  are 
taken  into  consideration  by  leaving  enough 
trees  along  the  banks  to  supply  the  necessary 
shade  to  keep  water  temperatures  stable.  Re- 
spect for  eagles  Is  exercised  by  leaving  intact 
a  generous  area  surrounding  the  nesting  tree. 

But  what  considerations  are  given  the  peo- 
ple who  must  witness  the  results  of  this  log- 
ging operation?  Landscape  architects  play 
an  active  role  in  determining  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  sale  area.  By  designing  smaller, 
IrreguIarly-shaped  cuts  to  fit  existing  topog- 
raphy, and  by  dispersing  these  cuts,  the  vis- 
ual impact  of  clearcutting  is  minimized. 


Those  who  are  still  dissatisfied  must  learn 
to  think  of  trees  as  a  crop,  and  the  forests 
as  a  field,  much  like  the  wheat  fields  from 
which  we  harvest  annually.  Nature,  if  hon- 
ored, respected  and  nursed,  wUl  continue  to 
reward  man  for  his  honest  efforts  by  replen- 
ishing the  land's  resources  for  his  and  her 
benefits. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ALLEN  J. 
ELLENDER,  OP  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deep  sorrow  that  I  take  the  floor  today 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  Alabama's  friend 
and  the  Nation's  friend,  Allen  Joseph 
EUender. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  chronicle 
the  many  accomplishments  of  this  great 
man,  but  to  me  his  most  evident  and 
worthwhile  attribute  was  his  ardent 
patriotism. 

The  question  this  man  always  raised 
first  was:  "Is  it  good  for  America?" 

Even  though  he  was  a  forceful  ad- 
vocate for  his  southern  home,  Allen  J. 
Ellender  was  a  national  man  who  quietly 
and  forcefully  worked  for  every  Amer- 
ican. Nowhere  was  this  more  evident 
than  in  his  tireless  efforts  to  demand 
that  his  country  get  a  dollar's  value  for 
a  dollar  spent. 

He  was  a  true  watchdog  of  the  Treas- 
ury, fighting  those  who  would  spend  this 
country  into  bankruptcy.  Yet  he  was  not 
a  negative  man.  In  fact,  he  initiated 
many  of  the  most  worthwhile  Federal 
programs  on  the  books  today.  Most  fit- 
tingly, he  was  one  of  the  principal 
authors,  in  1938,  of  the  agricultural  legis- 
lation on  which  our  present  farm  pro- 
grams are  based.  And  then  he  put  that 
bountiful  harvest  of  American  agricul- 
ture to  its  best  use  by  joining  with  the 
late,  great  Richard  Russell  to  write  the 
original  school  lunch  legislation. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  great  learn- 
ing experience  for  me  to  serve  under 
Senator  Ellend^  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  men  in  this  body  who  did  not 
take  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  for 
granted. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  my  home 
State  of  Alabama  knew  and  loved  Sen- 
ator Ellender  as  a  man  who  created  jobs 
for  them  when  there  were  no  jobs.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations  for  many  years, 
he  consistently  supported  and  assisted 
our  State  in  the  God-given  resources  that 
are  the  great  waterways  of  Alabama. 

There  was  a  time  when  water  traffic 
on  our  inland  rivers  ground  to  a  halt; 
when  the  primary  product  of  these  rivers 
was  silt  deposits  and  floods;  when  there 
was  not  a  single  barge  line  operating  in 
the  Nation. 

But  Senator  Ellender  helped  to  change 
all  of  that,  creating  new  rivers  that  were 
the  friends,  rather  than  the  enemies  of 
man,  making  them  the  creators  of  em- 
ployment rather  than  its  destroyer. 

In  all  of  these  things,  Senator  EUender 
was  a  builder.  For  these  and  many  other 
reasons  his  Nation  owes  him  a  great  debt 
that  It  can  never  now  repay. 

I  admired  him  as  one  of  America's 
greatest  statesmen.  Then  too,  truly,  he 


was  one  who  "could  walk  with  kings,  nor 
lose  the  common  touch."  All  America 
mourns  his  passing. 


ILLEGAL  FISHING  IN  ALASKAN 
WATERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent capture  of  Japanese  fishermen  in 
the  Gulf  of  Alaska  who  had  willfully 
violated  the  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Convention,  and  earlier  depra- 
dations  into  our  waters  by  Japanese  and 
Russian  fishermen,  have  focused  inter- 
national attention  on  the  problems  our 
Coast  Guard  has  had  in  the  patrol  and 
enforcement  of  our  conservation  laws 
and  protection  of  contiguous  fisheries 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

Much  less  attention  has  been  given  to 
violations  by  our  good  neighbors  to  the 
north,  yet  incursions  into  our  waters  by 
Canadian  fishermen  are  all  too  com- 
mon. Recently  a  Canadian  vessel  was  ap- 
prehended in  Alaskan  waters  by  State 
fish  and  wildlife  protection  officials  who 
saw  the  Canadian  fishing  inside  the 
American  border  without  lights  or  gear 
markings.  The  State  ship  was  able  to 
block  an  attempt  by  the  Canadian  ves- 
sel to  flee  with  her  nets  still  out — a  fla- 
grant violation  of  basic  conservation 
practices. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  news  release 
from  the  office  of  Alaska's  Governor,  Bill 
Egan,  which  states  that  the  State  At- 
torney General  is  asking  for  a  large  fine, 
plus  confiscation  and  forfeiture  of  the 
$20,000  vessel  and  all  her  gear  and  fish. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  enact  the 
harshest  penalties  possible  if  we  are  to 
stop  reckless  forays  into  our  wate/s  by 
alien  fish  pirates.  Also,  the  patrol  of  our 
coastline  must  be  increased  to  a  point 
where  we  can  protect  this  nation^  re- 
source. 

Alaska's  fish  and  wildlife  protection 
division  is  to  be  commended  for  its  splen- 
did behavior  in  the  seizure  of  this  ves- 
sel. The  four  protection  officers  involved 
went  without  sleep  for  44  hours,  accord- 
ing to  Governor  Egan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Juneau. — A  Canadian  vessel  has  been 
seized  and  her  captain  arrested  for  allegedly 
fishing  In  Alaskan  waters  some  20  mUes  south 
of  Hyder  in  the  Portland  Canal,  Governor 
William  A.  Egan  said  today. 

He  said  Attorney  CSeneral  John  E.  Have- 
lock's  office  asked  the  Superior  Court  in 
Ketchikan  today  for  a  large  fine  plus  confis- 
cation and  forfeiture  of  the  $20,000  vessel,  all 
her  gear  and  fish. 

Vessel  Captain  Masato  Nishl  pleaded  in- 
nocent to  a  charge  under  state  statutes  pro- 
hibiting certain  alien  activities  and  ball  was 
set  at  $10,000.  Superior  Court  Judge  Hubert 
GUbert  ordered  the  vessel  and  all  its  gear  to 
be  held  in  state  custody  until  the  completion 
of  legal  proceedings. 

Egan  said  Frank  Sharp,  district  officer  for 
the  state  fish  and  wildlife  protection  divi- 
sion, and  three  aides  saw  the  vessel  Karen 
West  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  early  Monday  morn- 
ing approximately  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in- 
side the  American  border  fishing  without 
lights  or  gear  markings. 

The  state  officers  had  taken  a  ship  into 


the  area  the  preceding  evening  to  investigate 
reports  of  Canadian  fishing  violations  in 
the  Toombstone  Bay  area,  some  two  mUes 
north  of  Breezy  Point,  the  Governor  said. 

He  said  maneuvering  by  the  state  ship 
blocked  an  attempt  of  the  Canadian  vessel 
to  flee  with  her  nets  still  out,  after  which 
thfl  captain  obeyed  orders  to  stop. 

In  making  the  seizure  and  escorting  the 
ship  to  Ketchikan,  the  four  protection  officers 
went  without  sleep  for  44  hours,  Egan  said. 


OF    CONSUMING    INTEREST 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  of  us  who  work  closely  with  con- 
sumer issues,  the  publication  "Of  Con- 
suming Interest,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Jane 
S.  Wilson,  has  been  one  of  our  most 
widely  used  publications.  It  condenses 
and  interprets  the  issues  in  the  field  and 
keeps  tabs  on  the  status  and  progress  of 
important  consumer  legislation  and  de- 
velopments at  all  levels. 

In  this  publication,  Mrs.  Wilson  cov- 
ers a  broad  spectrum  of  areas.  Her  in- 
sight into  the  legislative  process  and  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  provides  a 
unique  perspective  to  the  "consumer 
movement." 

A  demonstration  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  abil- 
ities is  a  recent  article  relating  to  the 
Commerce  Committee's  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration's  implementation 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act.  The  article  proved  to  be 
a  concise  and  accurate  forecast  of  the 
major  issues  which  the  committee  dealt 
with  at  the  oversight  hearings.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NHTSA  Pays  For,  But  Fails  To  Use, 
"EtXGANT  Research" 

The  story  behind  the  story,  when,  on  June 
29,  Consumer's  Union  held  a  Washington 
press  conference  to  demonstrate  the  inade- 
quacy of  children's  oar  seats  and  to  call  for 
Improvement  of  the  federal  safety  standard 
to  which  they  are  manufactured.  Is  that  be- 
fore the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  set  that  standard  they  paid  $684,914 
to  the  University  of  Michigan  for  a  study  of 
child  seating  and  restraint  systems.  The 
Michigan  recommendations  are  nearly  Identi- 
cal to  those  now  being  advocated  by  CU,  but 
are  not  reflected  In  the  present  standard. 

This  Is  the  second  example  on  record  of  an 
NHTSA  standard  which  is  at  wide  variance 
with  agency-ordered  research  findings,  and 
the  subject  Is  sure  to  oome  up  when  the  Son- 
ate  Commerce  Conmilttee  holds  oversight 
hearings  on  automobile  safety  legldatlon  be- 
ginning July  18.  The  poesibUlty  also  exlats 
that  this  testimony  will  convince  lawmakers 
that  they  should  cling  to  those  tenets  of  the 
product  safety  legislation  now  moving 
through  Congress  which  Istrfate  the  safety 
standards-making  process  from  outside  pres- 
sures (See  story  this  issue). 

At  the  CU  press  conference,  films  showed 
the  Inadequacy  of  all  but  two  children's  oar 
seats  when  a  30  mph  crash  test  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  static  test  which  they  must  pass 
to  be  in  conformance  with  the  existing  fed- 
eral standard.  The  testa,  using  anthropo- 
morphic dummies,  showed  that  a  typical 
three  year  old  child's  head  would  slam  into 
the  dashboard,  that  there  would  be  ^inal 
distortion,  or  that  the  seat  belt  would  dig 


into  the  child's  abdomen  causing  internal 
injury. 

It  Is  significant  therefore  that  after  three 
yesurs  of  research  Michigan  concluded  that 
"it  is  obvious  that  chUd  restraint  devices 
should  limit  the  motions  experienced  by  a 
chUd  occupant"  and  recommended  a  "dy- 
namic test  procedure"  such  as  the  "impact 
sled"  used  by  CU. 

The  other  question  about  NHTSA's  lack  of 
use  of  research  findings  for  which  it  has  paid 
came  during  this  year's  appropriation  hear- 
ings for  the  agency.  Clarence  Dltlow  and 
Carl  Nash  of  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  referred  to  the  $17  mUUon 
NHTSA  has  paid  for  "elegant  research"  and 
the  standards  it  has  Issued  "completely  de- 
void of  input  from  research." 

Dltlow  and  Nash  used  as  an  example  the 
agency's  standard  for  placement.  Identifica- 
tion, and  lighting  for  automobile  instrument 
panels  and  controls.  They  said  that  although 
the  agency  paid  for  two  reports  giving  de- 
tailed criteria  and  q>eciflc  suggestions  for 
this  standard  which  differentiate  between 
persons  with  varying  physical  characteristics, 
the  standard  specifies  only  that  "a  person" 
seated  at  the  controls  and  wearing  a  safety 
belt  be  able  to  operate  them. 


EXTRADITION  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
present  debate  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, opponents  of  the  treaty  are  attack- 
ing it  because  of  the  provision  concern- 
ing extradition  contained  in  the  treaty. 
They  feel  that  our  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  may  compel  us  to  extradite  Ameri- 
can citizens,  if  charged  with  genocide, 
to  less  competent,  foreign  courts  which 
do  not  have  our  procedures  of  due 
process. 

Article  VII  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
says: 

The  Contracting  Parties  pledge  themselves 
in  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  In  accord- 
ance with  their  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  this  provision  will  subject  our  citi- 
zens to  unfair  trials. 

First,  the  treaty  clearly  states  that  ex- 
tradition is  to  be  granted  according  to 
the  "laws  and  treaties  in  force."  Pres- 
ently, the  United  States  has  no  extradi- 
tion treaty  ttiat  includes  genocide  as  one 
of  the  crimes  for  which  extradition  is 
to  be  granted.  Adoption  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  does  not  automatically  change 
this  status.  Rather,  an  extradition  treaty 
covering  genocide  would  have  to  be  ne- 
gotiated by  us  with  other  countries  and 
would  have  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Sen- 
ate before  it  becomes  law.  Ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Treaty  will  not  cause 
Americans  to  be  extradited. 

Also  pertinent  is  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's policy  on  extradition  specifically 
outlined  by  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  That 
policy,  which  will  remain  unchanged  by 
acceptance  of  the  Genocide  Treaty  as 
well  as  any  new  extradition  treaty,  is 
to  agree  to  extradition  of  a  person  to  a 
foreign  court  only  after  the  Justice  Ete- 
partment  determines  that  the  trial  wiU 
take  place  in  a  competent  court  which 
follows  our  procedures  of  due  process. 
This  policy  has  long  insured  the  rights 
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of  American  citizens  and  it  will  continue 

to  do  so.  ^  .      _. 

The  argiunent  that  innocent  American 
citizens  will  be  extradited  to  incompetent, 
foreign  courts  is  without  any  foundation. 
We  need  not  fear  the  Genocide  Treaty. 
I  urge  early  Senate  approval. 


BETTER  MANAGEMENT  OF  NATION'S 
FOREST  LANDS 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  a  legislative  program 
which  will  provide  a  basis  for  better  man- 
agement of  our  Nation's  forest  lands.  A 
recent  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Hat- 
field at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
has  come  to  my  attention.  The  Senator 
has  developed  in  a  most  impressive  man- 
ner the  urgent  need  for  a  better  manage- 
ment program  of  our  forest  lands.  I  share 
the  Senator's  concern  and  have  intro- 
duced S.  1734,  which  also  deals  with  the 
problem. 

Senator  Hatfield  and  I  are  continumg 
in  our  efforts  to  develop  legislation  which 
will  meet  the  need.  I  urge  Senators  to 
read  Senator  Hatfield's  remarks  care- 
fully, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  At 
THE  THIRD  Annual  Porestrt  and  Wildlife 
Forum.  Vircinia  Polytechnic  Instttute, 
NUT   4.   1972 

For  several  reasous,  I  was  most  anxious  to 
be  here  for  this  occasion.  One  was  to  share 
some  thoughts  about  the  great  forestry  re- 
source of  this  nation  and  our  responsibility 
to  It  and  to  the  people  of  the  nation.  Another 
was  that  you  are  honoring  on  this,  your 
Centennial  weekend,  a  very  distinguished 
Oregonlan;  a  man  who  not  only  has  his  roots 
in  Virginia  and  partlciUarly  In  VPI.  but  a 
distinguished  leader  In  the  forestry  Industry 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  who.  along  with  hla 
charming  wife,  Alyce.  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  civic  lUe  of  our  State.  We  are  aU 
most  appreciative  of  the  continued  Input  of 
Julian  Cheatham  Into  the  life  of  this  Uni- 
versity, and  also  the  contributions  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Brooks  In  establishing  an  Important 
and  distinguished  Chair  of  Forestry.  He  Is 
putting  back  Into  this  University,  Into  the 
industry  Itself,  and  Into  the  resource,  some 
of  that  from  which  he  has  prospered.  It  Is 
In  keeping  with  the  scriptural  precept  that 
everything  we  have  In  this  world  la  only  in 
our  stewardship.  We  own  nothing. 

I  feel  very  stronglys  therefore,  that  when 
you  give  recognition  to  a  team  like  Julian 
Cheatham  and  Alyce.  you  are  not  only  com- 
plimenting yourselves  but  also  the  people  of 
Oregon.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  richly  deserving  friends. 

I  want  to  talk  about  a  great  social  problem 
In  this  country  today,  the  Inadequate  hous- 
ing of  our  people.  America  cannot  be  strong. 
America  cannot  reaUy  fulQU  Its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  citizens  of  this  nation  untU  we 
concern  ourselves  more  adequately  with  the 
underhoused.  the  Ill-housed,  and  those  who 
are  over-crowded  and  live  In  substandard 
dwellings.  More  than  16%  of  our  total  hous- 
ing inventory  Is  so  classified  today.  Inade- 
quate housing  Is  no  longer  a  problem  only  of 
the  poor;  It  Is  an  Increasing  problem  of  the 
middle  Income  groups  as  well.  WHen  you  con- 
sider that  3^  of  the  total  substandard  hous- 
ing  In   thlF  -nation   Is   now   found   In  com- 


munities of  2.500  population  or  less.  It  repre- 
sents a  broad  based  social  problem  that  must 
be  the  concern  of  aU  Americans. 

In  1968  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  tne  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  in  which  we  set  as  our 
goal  26  million  new  and  rehabilitated  units 
by  the  year  1978,  an  average  of  2,600,000 
units  a  year.  Since  1968  we  have  produced 
an  average  of  1,600,000  imlts  per  year.  Part  of 
the  cause  of  this  faUure  to  achieve  our  an- 
nual goal  Is  that  Congress  did  not  approve 
companion  legislation  which  would  provide 
the  materials  for  meeting  the  housing  goals. 
For  home  construction,  80%  of  the  materials 
are  from  the  forest  product  field.  -Now  we 
might  ask  ourselves.  "Should  wood  continue 
to  be  the  prime  homebuUdmg  material?" 
People  have  appeared  before  the  Subcom- 
mittees of  the  Interior  and  Appropriations 
Committees  to  testify  that  there  are  alterna- 
tives, that  there  are  substitute  materials, 
that,'  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  lock  up  the 
forests  and  make  them  into  single  use  areas 
or  reduce  the  multiple  use  base  to  which  we 
are  presently  committed.  We  must  be  honest, 
direct,  and  forthright  and  ask  ourselves, 
•What  are  the  alternatives?"  without  doing 
violence  to  other  building  materials  and 
without  denying  their  proper  role. 

Analyzed    objectively,    in    the    aluminum 
area  we  must  recognize  a  basic  fact:    the 
production    of    aluminum    is    tremendously 
energy  consumptive.  It  takes  29,860  BTU's 
of  power  to  produce  one  pound  aluminum. 
Mining  and  the  reduction  wastes  have  large 
environmental  Impacts,  and  use  of  aluminum 
depletes   a   finite   resource.   Those   who   say 
that  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  substitute 
aluminum  and  oher  light  metals  for  wood 
products  have  to   recognize   these   Impacts. 
Consider     using     concrete     as     a     wood 
substitute.   We   find   that    concrete   Is   Just 
a  step  down  from  aluminum  In  the  magni- 
tude    of     energy     consumption.     Consider 
plastics  as  another  alternative.  In  addition  to 
heavy     power    requirements,     synthesis     of 
plastics    releases    into    the    environment    a 
wide  variety  of  reagents  and  Intermediates 
which  are  foreign  to  the  natural  ecosystems. 
Often    they    are    highly    toxic.    Ecologically 
speaking,      the      synthetic      polymers      are 
literally    indestructible,   accumulate   In    '^^he 
environment,   and  generate   Important  iJid 
often     poorly     understood     environmental 
impacts.  As  we  consider  the  production   of 
aluminum,   cement,    and    chemicals,   which 
account  collectively  for  about  28%   of  the 
total  Industrial  use  of  the  electrical  supply 
In  the  O.S.,  we  must  give  fuU  broad  con- 
sideration to  the  question,  "What  are  the 
alternatives?" 

Aside  from  the  environmental  Impact  of 
electrical  power  generation,  projected  short- 
ages m  the  near  future  remind  us  that  we 
have  no  energy  to  waste.  In  fact,  this  sum- 
mer we  wUl  face  an  energy  crisis  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  U.S.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  extravagance 
m  energy  consumption.  Dr.  Barry  Com- 
moner of  Washington  University  In  St. 
Louis  points  out  that  the  chief  reason  for 
our  current  energy  crisis  In  the  U.S.  Is 
not  population.  Is  not  affluence,  but  la  the 
technology  of  production.  Since  World 
War  n  he  points  out,  productive  activities 
with  Intense  environmental  Impacts  have 
consistently  displaced  activities  with  less 
serious  environmental  Impacts;  the  pattern 
has  been  patently  counter-ecological. 
Ecologically  speaking,  wood  Is  clearly  the 
most  desirable  material  to  use  to  meet  our 
national  housing  goals.  Because  the  energy 
utilized  In  growing  trees  Is  solar,  It  Is  free  of 
charge.  With  sound  forest  practices,  there  Is 
Uttle  strain  on  the  environment,  and  wood 
la  perfectly  recycleable.  An  organic  matter. 
It  can  return  to  the  soil  as  part  of  the 
natural  cycle  of  life.  Also,  wood  Is  a  re- 
newable resource. 


Getting  back  to  the  demand  that  we  face 
today,  we  must  realize  that  1972  Is  expected 
to  be  a  record  year  for  housing  starts  with 
around  2,200,000  projected  for  this  year. 

We  must  remember  that  the  total  demand 
for  saw-timber  Is  expected  to  double  during 
the  decade  of  the  "70 's.  How  are  we  going  to 
meet  this  demand?  Research  and  develop- 
ment at  our  universities  and  the  abilities  of 
the  professional  foresters  are  a  part  of  the 
solution,  but  we  must  also  recognize  where 
the  resource  exists.  As  we  look  at  the  pres- 
ent problem  of  our  forest  lands  we  Immedi- 
ately are  confronted  with  the  large  resource 
existing  In  our  national  forests.  I  come  from 
a  pubUc  land  state  in  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  owner  of  more  than  60%  of  our 
land.  This  kind  of  ownership  provides  some 
of  the  great  national  forests  of  our  country. 
We  mtist  also  recognize  that  In  the  far  West 
as  weU  as  the  rest  of  the  nation,  we  are  In- 
creasing the  recreational  opportunities  for 
our  people  in  the  national  forests.  We  are 
committed  to  this  as  part  of  the  mutUple-use 
concept.  Lastly,  we  need  to  recognize  that  the 
need  for  forest  products  la  an  Increasing  de- 
mand upon  our  forests. 

Polarization  of  recreation  and  timber  In- 
terests la  unnecessary.  Polarization  creates 
the  impression  that  It  la  etther/or;  It  Is 
either  recreation  and  "environment,"  or 
harvest  and  timber  management  that  pro- 
duces the  forest  products.  Lack  of  funding 
has  often  caused  the  squeeze  that  U  respon- 
sible for  this  conflict.  I  speak  a  little  bit  from 
my  experience  during  eight  years  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  state  that  la  the  largest  forest 
production  state  In  the  nation.  Working  with 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, I  have  found  that  over  the  years  many  of 
these  agencies  of  government  have  been  so 
underfunded,  so  limited  in  tools  and  re- 
sources vrtth  which  to  do  their  work,  that 
much  of  the  criticism  and  polarization  Is  a 
direct  result  of  the  faUure  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  to  provide  adequate 
funding.  Therefore,  it  Is  our  responsibUlty  as 
citizens  to  correct  this  Inadequate  funding. 
With  increased  demands  and  all  the  multiple 
uses  to  be  enhanced,  the  stress  must  be  re- 
lieved. ^  ^  . 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  people  concern  them- 
selves with  the  resource  rather  than  trying  to 
advance  the  Interests  of  their  own  specific  or- 
ganizations, by  reconcUing  the  various  inter- 
est groups,  occurred  before  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee  of  the  Senate  In  the  spring 
of  1971.  Industry  and  conservation  groups 
agreed  on  a  high  priority  alternative  budget, 
collectively  suggesting  increases  In  it  by 
which  recreation  management  would  be  in- 
creased by  76%;  wUdllfe  habitat  by  61%: 
forest  fire  protection  by  51%;  aoU  and  water 
management  by  31%;  and  timber  manage- 
ment by  7%.  To  me  this  Is  an  example  of 
how  men  can  reconcUe  their  differences  and 
keep  their  eyes  upon  the  management  of  the 
resource  and  its  proper  conservation.  We  can 
and  must  bridge  gaps  or  misunderstanding 
and  not  continue  In  the  false  luxury  of  polar- 
ization. 

Where  are  the  tlmberland  resources  out- 
side of  our  naUonal  forests?  By  far  our  great- 
est resources  are  on  private  lands.  Only  nine- 
teen percent  of  our  commercial  forest  land  Is 
in  the  national  forests  and  we  find  that  for- 
est Industries  themselves,  mostly  the  larger 
ones,  have  about  13%  of  the  nation's  supply 
of  commercial  lands.  The  remainder,  about 
60%,  Is  In  private  non-lndustrlal  ownership. 
When  we  look  at  thU  pattern  we  realize  that 
we  must  not  only  do  more  with  lands  In  pub- 
lic ownership  In  general,  but  we  must  under- 
take programs  that  will  incorporate  the  re- 
forestation, utilization,  and  conservation 
practices  on  private  lands  as  well. 

We  pay  about  (3  billion  a  year  for  fanners 
to  do  nothing  with  their  land  In  America.  It 
Is  about  time  we  apply  public  resources  to 


those  private  lands  which  once  grew  trees 
and  through  federal  Incentives  working 
through  state  agencies  and  local  govern- 
ments, reforest  some  2  to  3  hundred  mU- 
Uon  acres  of  land.  We  need  to  do  this  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  meeting  our 
housing  needs,  but  we  find  that  the  belea- 
guered forest  wildlife  often  wUl  be  enhanced, 
particularly  in  the  East  where  it  is  under 
^at  strain.  An  average  acre  of  young  trees 
consumes  5  to  6  tons  of  carbon  dioxide  a 
year  and  gives  ofT  4  tons  of  fresh  oxygen,  ob- 
viously a  positive  environmental  by-product 
that  would  be  provided  by  reforestation.  The 
net  cooling  effect  of  a  young  tree  Is  equiva- 
lent to  10  room-sized  air  conditioners  operat- 
ing 20  hours  a  day.  Trees  alao  lessen  noise 
pollution.  In  other  words,  we  are  cultivating 
a  resource  that  has  multiple  uses,  that  makes 
multiple  contributions  to  the  environment 
and  to  human  lives. 

This  leads  to  the  proposition  that  govern- 
ment must  be  a  catalyst  to  bring  together 
these  groups,  the  interests,  the  various  or- 
gaiiJizatlons.  and  provide  through  Its  leader- 
ship a  way  to  satisfy  people  who  want  to  see 
esthetic  values  maintained  whUe  meeting 
the  needs  of  wildlife,  the  problems  of  soU 
erosion,  watershed,  and  wUderness.  WUder- 
ness  Is  not  a  four-letter  word.  It  cannot  be 
excluded  from  our  vocabiUary  becaxise  It 
tends  to  be  misused  by  some  who  want  to 
turn  the  whole  nation  Into  a  wilderness. 
Wilderness  Is  a  legitimate  objective  of  the 
multiple-use  concept  and  must  be  so  treat- 
ed. By  the  same  token,  we  cannot  exclude 
the  needs  of  forest  production. 

The  American  Forestry  Act,  Introduced  as 
Senate  Bill  350,  was  Intended  to  rehabUltate 
the  back-log  of  5  million  acres  of  unrefor- 
ested  federal  lands  by  providing  a  funding 
system  which  would  project  management 
needs  years  and  generations  ahead.  We  can- 
not conduct  a  forest  management  program  on 
an  annual  budgetary  basis.  Forests  have  a  60 
to  90  year  growing  cycle.  Many  times  forest 
management  programs  are  so  constricted  by 
the  annual  appropriations  approach  that 
they  cannot  provide  for  future  needs.  We 
have  111  million  acres  of  conamerclal  for- 
est land  in  the  United  SUtes  that  have  less 
than  40  7o  tree  stocking:  we  have  36  mil- 
lion acres  that  are  nonstocked;  %  of  this 
land  is  in  the  eastern  United  States.  The 
American  Forestry  Act  had  as  its  objective 
the  securing  of  a  funding  system  that  would 
aid  reforestation  and  maintain  our  commit- 
ment to  multiple-use  principles.  The  Act 
also  would  provide,  for  the  first  time,  mean- 
ingful incentives  to  reforest  private  lands. 

Under  the  present  policy,  the  annual 
harvest  from  the  national  forests  would  have 
to  triple  In  the  1970's  to  meet  the  1980  de- 
mands. It  would  be  unconscionable  to  put 
this  kind  of  pressure  on  national  forest 
lands,  but  unless  we  adopt  an  aggressive  and 
daring  new  program  for  reforestation,  that's 
the  kind  of  pressure  that  will  be  applied. 
Sadly,  there  Is  little  support  In  comparison 
with  what  there  should  be  for  this  middle- 
ground  approach.  One  of  the  best  signs  that 
perhaps  we  have  the  right  approach  Is  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  so  much  criticism 
from  both  groups — the  environmentalists 
and  Industry.  We  evidently  have  struck  a 
pretty  good  middle  ground,  but  unless  we 
can  bring  these  groups  together  and  find  a 
mutually  satisfactory  approach,  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  neglect  the  forest  resources 
of  this  country.  We  can  build  with  materials 
that  are  ecologically  sound  at  reasonable 
cost,  because  80%  of  the  materials  of  our 
homes  come  from  wood,  while  only  10%  of 
the  cost  is  represented  by  the  wood.  There- 
tore  we  can  meet  the  demands  while  we  pro- 
tect our  forests  and  our  environment  and 
enhance  all  the  multiple  uses  of  our  forest 
lands. 

As   you    continue    an   expanded    program 
here  at  Virginia  Tech  from  70  students  to 
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600  In  your  Forest  Education  program,  I  am 
sure  you  will  see  not  only  opportunities  to 
extend  and  expand  the  number  of  students 
participating  In  the  development  of  profes- 
sionals to  meet  this  nation's  need,  but  also 
we  can  see  In  Julian  Cheatham  Hall  addi- 
tional emphasis  on  research  that  must  come 
with  the  assistance  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. It  Is  a  natural  and  a  reasonable  cause 
for  federal  expenditures.  For  example,  we 
have  about  55  million  tons  of  wood  waste  an- 
nually from  our  forests  and  manufacturing 
plants.  A  very  interesting  pilot  project  has 
been  developed  In  Pennsylvania  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  fed- 
eral government  which  we  plan  to  expand  In 
Albany,  Oregon.  The  concept  Is  development 
of  a  process  to  convert  wood  waste  to  a  low- 
sulfur  oil.  For  each  ton  of  wood  waste,  one 
and  a  quarter  barrels  of  oil  can  be  produced. 
Look  at  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  en- 
vironment— pests  and  fire  and  all  other 
threats  that  this  kind  of  waste  now  repre- 
sents In  our  forests.  If  we  were  able  to  re- 
trieve only  10%  of  that  wood  waste  annual- 
ly It  would  produce  7  million  barrels  of  oil. 
We  have  reached  our  oil  production  peak  in 
this  country  and  are  on  the  decline  as  the 
demand  curve  continues  upward.  This  would 
mean  a  move  In  the  direction  of  full  utiliza- 
tion of  a  resource,  which  Is  the  highest  type 
of  conservation  practice.  It  Is  an  opportunity 
for  the  forestry  departments  of  our  universi- 
ties to  help  not  only  to  meet  housing  needs, 
but  also  to  practice  the  highest  type  of  con- 
sen'atlon. 

NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commerce  Committee,  I  voted 
to  report  S.  945  despite  having  reserva- 
tions about  its  high  benefit  levels  and 
rigid  restrictions  on  the  tort  system. 

There  were  two  major  considerations 
in  my  support  for  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
floor. 

First,  I  recognize  the  shortcomings  of 
the  present  system  for  insuring  and  com- 
pensating auto  accident  victims.  So  long 
as  recovery  of  losses  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  proving  fault,  the  individual  claim- 
ant is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  seeking 
compensation  from  an  insurance  com- 
pany. These  companies  negotiate  from 
the  comfortable,  position  of  knowing  they 
can  always  challenge  the  claim  in  court 
and  have  the  resources  with  which  to  do 
it.  The  legal  right  available  to  the  claim- 
ant, by  contrast,  is  often  circumscribed 
by  financial  pressures  to  pay  medical 
and  other  bills  and  the  uncertain  out- 
come of  a  long  legal  battle.  Additionally, 
I  believe  reforms  are  long  overdue  in  the 
matter  of  cancellations  and  nonrenewals 
of  policies  which  has  been  the  issue  of 
greatest  concern  to  constituents  writing 

me. 

The  second  factor  favoring  considera- 
tion of  the  committee-reported  bill  is 
that  it  takes  the  form  of  rainimiun  State 
standards  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
Federal  intrusion  on  the  States  tradi- 
tional role  in  the  insurance  field.  I  un- 
derstand, however,  that  several  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  to  tighten  up 
Federal  standards,  including  one  to  em- 
power the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  pass  judgment  on  State  plans  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  in  compliance  with 
the  standards  of  S.  945.  Such  a  pro- 
vision is  felt  by  certain  large  insurance 
companies  to  be  critically  important  to 
avoid  interminable  court  challenges  of 


State  plans  on  grounds  of  noncompliance 
with  Federal  standards. 

In  my  opinion,  the  addition  of  such  a 
provision  would  radically  change  the 
character  of  the  bill  and  would  bring 
the  Federal  Government  directly  into  the 
insurance  field. 

I  concede  to  those  who  raise  the  issue 
that  the  bill  as  now  drafted  could  create 
confusion  and  costly  delays  for  insurance 
companies.  I  submit,  however,  that  a 
better  approach  to  the  noncompliance 
problem  would  be  to  allow  States  wider 
latitude  in  drafting  their  own  no-fault 
plans.  The  more  discretion  left  to  the 
States  under  the  bill,  the  less  chance 
there  will  be  of  a  question  of  noncompli- 
ance arising.  This  course  also  is  coun- 
seled by  the  desirability  of  having  some 
experimentation  and  further  experience 
in  the  field. 

The  record  of  State  legislatures  over 
the  past  three  or  foui-  years  may  support 
the  case  for  a  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards bill,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  situa- 
tion is  yet  that  urgent  or  that  the  States 
have  demonstrated  such  resistance  to 
the  no-fault  concept  that  Congress  is 
justified  at  this  juncture  in  enacting 
what  in  all  but  name  would  be  a  Federal 
program. 

To  take  one  example,  my  own  State  of 
Virginia  is  often  cited  as  one  of  the  States 
which  has  rejected  no-fault  insurance. 
The  fact  is  that  even  proponents  of  no- 
fault  lobbied  against  the  bill  in  the  last 
session  of  the  general  assembly  because 
it  was  judged  to  be  deficient  in  a  number 
of  respects.  But  can  the  rejection  of  a 
bad  bill  be  taken  as  evidence  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  no-fault  concept? 

In  any  event,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  content  itself  at  this  time  with 
launching  the  States  on  the  road  to  auto 
insurance  reform  and  not  attempt  to  im- 
pose on  them  a  model  bill.  Whatever 
first-party  benefits  are  mandated  and 
whatever  restrictions  on  the  tort  system 
are  required  by  this  bill  are.  after  all, 
minimum  standards  nly.  A  State  would 
be  free  to  establish  much  higher  .stand- 
ards if  it  chose.  It  should  also  be  free  to 
experiment  with  different  ways  of  reduc- 
ing small  claims  auto  cases 

In  my  individual  views,  printed  as  part 
of  the  committee  report,  I  pointed  to  the 
arbitrariness  of  restricting  torts  for  in- 
tangible damages  to  individuals  who  suf- 
fer a  disability  of  6  months.  Who  is  to 
say  that  a  person  hospitalized  for  3 
months  with  a  painful  rib  or  back  injury 
is  not  as  entitled  to  compensation  for  his 
suffering  as  the  man  who  has  a  less  pain- 
ful injury  but  whose  recuperation  hap- 
pens to  extend  to  6  months?  I  believe  the 
States  should  be  given  latitude  to  estab- 
lish their  omiti  minimums  and  standards 
and  also  the  option  of  trying  other  ap- 
proaches such  as  the  evidenciai-y  exclu- 
sions used  in  Delaware.  That  plan  merely 
restricts  use  in  evidence  of  tangible  losses 
already  recovered.  Even  so,  it  is  expected 
to  reduce  auto  accident  claims  cases  by 

half. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion on  this  bill  as  clear  as  possible.  I  am 
not  one  who  opposes  all  action  on  no- 
fault  insia-ance.  Neither  am  I  one  who 
would  support  a  Federal  biU  which  leaves 
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very  little  discretion  to  the  States.  I  will 
support  a  bill  that  is  truly  a  minimum 
standards  approach  and  which  leaves  it 
principally  to  the  States  to  strike  their 
own  balance  between  first-party  protec- 
tion and  restrictions  on  the  tort  system. 
This  is  all  that  I  believe  we  are  justified 
in  doing  at  this  time.  But  in  going  that 
far  I  think  we  will  have  accomplished  our 
major  objective — to  prod  the  States  to 
reform  their  auto  insurance  systems  and 
provide  for  them  some  basic  directions  in 
which  to  proceed. 


THE  1972  ESKIMO  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
uniqueness  of  Alaska's  "Great  Land "  is 
best  exemplified  by  some  of  the  Native 
people  who  live  there.  They  work  hard, 
live  hard,  and  play  hard. 

An  outstanding  example  of  their 
unique  heritage  can  be  found  every  year 
at  the  Eskimo  Olympics.  The  traditional 
meet  draws  rugged  Alaskan  and  Ca- 
nadian Eskimos  to  compete  In  events 
such  as  the  knuckle  hop,  ear-pulling, 
seal  skinning,  and  muktuk  eating  con- 
tests. 

An  article  published  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post  recounted  the  vivid 
story  of  the  1972  Eskimo  Olympics.  The 
article  was  written  by  Lael  Morgan,  one 
of  Alaska's  outstanding  reporters  and 
photographers.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  la  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Eskimo  Oltmpic 

(By  Lael  Morgan) 

Fairbanks,  Alaska. — Records  were  smashed 
and  so  were  a  few  of  the  contenders  at  the 
12th  annual  Eskimo  Olympics.  The  tradi- 
tional meet,  as  tough  as  the  Arctic  environ- 
ment that  spawned  It,  attracted  a  number  of 
rugged  Alaskan  and  Canadian  Eskimos,  de- 
spite forest  fires  and  erratic  plane  schedules 
that  deterred  some  tltleholders. 

Reggie  Joule,  a  young  Alaskan  competing 
for  the  second  year,  jumped  to  victory  In  the 
one-foot  high  kick  and  blanket  toss,  while 
Gordon  KUlbear  of  Barrow,  Alaska,  cracked 
his  own  record  for  the  knuckle  bop.  A  Cana- 
dian, Mickey  Gordon,  captured  the  two-foot 
high  kick  record  but  nearly  severed  his  ear 
In  the  process  of  placing  second  In  a  later 
event. 

The  games  provide  tests  of  pain,  endur- 
ance and  agility  that  have  been  handed  down 
for  centuries  In  Arctic  villages.  Some  con- 
tests, like  seal  skinning  and  fish  cutting  re- 
quire practical  skills  for  which  competitors 
must  have  a  good  grasp  of  their  native  heri- 
tage. Others,  like  the  knuckle  hop.  demand 
such  high  tolerance  of  pain  that  they  were 
once  banned  by  missionaries  because  of  the 
potential  for  crippling  and  maiming. 

The  knuckle  hop  requires  the  competitor  to 
get  down  on  all  fours  and  hop  on  his  knuck- 
les In  a  battering  push-up  fashion.  Few  men 
can  stand  the  pain  and  the  average  distance 
covered  by  Eskimos  (hardened  by  their  cold 
world)  Is  about  30  feet.  However,  Gordon 
KUlbear  broke  all  records  last  year  by  cover- 
ing 61  feet  and  came  back  (30  pounds 
lighter)  this  year  to  bop  a  grinding  70  feet 
6  Inches. 

"It  doesnt  pay  to  practice  for  this  sport," 
be  grinned,  brandishing  a  battered  fist.  Last 
year  It  took  his  hands  two  months  to  heal  to 
a  point  where  he  could  again  compete. 

KUlbear  also  won  a  new  event  called  "Drop 
the  Bomb,"  Introduced  by  the  delegation 
from  InuTlk,  Canada.  The  contest  requires 


a  man  to  stay  absolutely  rigid  whUe  four 
others  carry  him  by  his  hands  and  feet.  Mus- 
cle strain  was  so  great  that  aU  contenders 
emerged  trembling,  but  KUlbear  held  out  a 
full  lap  longer  than  WUllam  Day,  the  Cana- 
dian who  was  second. 

Blood  was  let  for  the  first  time  this  year 
la  the  ear-pulling  contest,  In  which  a  cotton 
cord  Is  looped  from  the  ear  of  one  contest- 
ant to  the  ear  of  another.  Joe  Kaleak  pulled 
with  such  force  he  twice  broke  the  string 
and  finally  cut  deeply  Into  the  ear  of  Mickey 
Gordon. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  do  It,  but  he  just 
wouldn't  give  up,"  Kaleak  said.  Gordon,  who 
has  a  reputation  as  being  Immovable,  ap- 
I>eared  unperturbed  by  the  mishap. 

"If  you  lose  an  ear,  you  lose  an  ear,"  rea- 
soned one  of  his  teammates.  "In  Inuvlk  we 
have  a  man  who  carried  20  pounds  In  the 
ear  weight  contest  and  went  22  laps.  We  had 
to  stop  blm  or  he'd  have  loet  an  ear.  He 
didn't  want  to  give  up,  either." 

Kaleak  also  was  the  ear-weight  champion, 
carrying  14  pounds  720  feet.  The  Olympic 
record  Is  17  pounds  for  860  feet  but  Kaleak 
had  worn  out  one  ear  pulling  with  Gordon 
and  was  not  Inclined  to  try  for  another 
round. 

The  world  record  for  the  one-foot  high  kick 
Is  8  feet  3>4  Inches,  set  by  Gordon  last  year 
at  the  Canadian  Winter  Games.  He  did  not 
arrive  at  the  Olympics  in  time  to  compete 
lu  that  event  and  Joule,  from  Kotzebue,  took 
the  trophy  by  kicking  7  feet  10  Inches. 

Both  Gordon  and  Joule  were  surpassed  In 
the  swlng-klck  competition,  which  requires 
a  contentant  to  place  legs  and  head  in  a  belt 
loop,  lift  himself  off  the  ground  and  swing 
his  feet  at  the  target.  The  honors  went  to 
Buck  Dick,  a  19-year-old  Inuvlk  Eskimo, 
who  set  the  mark  at  52  Inches. 

Morgan  Segak  plodded  32  feet  In  the  body 
weight  contest  carrying  four  men  (600 
pounds) . 

Also  collecting  trophies  were  Elizabeth 
Lampe,  an  Eskimo  grandmother  from  Bar- 
row who  skinned  a  seal  In  1  minute  27  sec- 
onds, and  Roy  Katairoak,  17,  of  Barrow,  who 
won  the  muktuk  eating  contest  by  downing 
a  sizable  chunk  of  whale  skin  and  fat  In  20 
seconds. 

Katairoak  believes,  like  most  Eskimo 
athletes,  that  muktuk  Is  the  breakfast  of 
chan[4>lons. 

"And  a  beer  or  two  on  occasion  never 
hurts,  either,"  concluded  Joule,  who  takes 
his  training  seriously. 


Senator  Barry  Gou>water 


A  FALSE  COMPARISON 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
published  in  the  Arizona  Republic  of 
July  24,  1972,  demonstrates  the  endur- 
ing perceptiveness  of  a  Member  of  this 
distinguished  body. 

That  Member,  Senator  Goldwater,  has 
served  his  country  and  his  party  in 
many  capacities  during  his  years  of  pub- 
lic service.  He  has  always  been  a  leader 
and  an  outstanding  example  of  a  force- 
ful and  effective  public  figure. 

Oftentimes,  aspiring  politicians  of 
varying  capabilities  are  compared  to 
established  leaders  such  as  Senator 
GrOLDWATER.  And,  oftcntimes,  these  com- 
parisons miss  the  mark. 

The  following  article  demonstrates 
how  these  "comparison  tests"  are  mis- 
leading, confusing,  and  inaccurate.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  article,  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  syndicate,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


On  September  8,  1964,  one  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  placed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
his  opinion  of  my  candidacy  for  President  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  It  said,  "I  regard  Mr. 
Goldwater  as  the  most  unstable,  radical,  and 
extremist  ever  to  run  for  the  Presidency  in 
either  political  party." 

The  identity  of  my  well  wishing  colleague 
was  Senator  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota. 
What  happened  in  Miami  Beach  on  Wednes- 
day, July  12,  permits  me  to  relinquish  that 
tlUe. 

If  there  ever  was  any  truth  to  the  claim 
that  my  views  were  radical  in  1964,  they 
pale  by  Mr.  McGovern's  posture  in  1972.  If 
any  of  my  proposals  were  radical,  they  were 
carefully  screened  by  a  credible  platform  com- 
mittee headed  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mel- 
vin  Laird  as  chairman  and  a  Congressman 
named  Charles  Goodell  of  New  York  State  as 
co-chairman.  If  my  ideas  were  radical  or  ex- 
treme, they  were  radical  and  extreme  in  the 
right  direction;  In  the  direction  of  strength- 
ening the  United  States  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  direction  of  moving  In  and  ending  the 
Vietnam  War  in  the  year  1965,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  correcting  the  vast  Imbalance  for 
liberalism  in  the  nation's  courts  for  return- 
ing law  and  order  to  the  streets  of  our  na- 
tion's capital  and  throughout  the  country. 
Yes,  I  guess  some  of  my  ideas  were  extreme 
and  radical  in  the  sense  that  they  believed 
there  was  a  point  beyond  which  permis- 
siveness could  not  move  if  we  were  to  stave 
olT  anarchy  and  keep  the  nation  safe. 

Ever  since  McGovern  began  to  move  up  as 
the  likely  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dency, I  have  read  and  heard  a  lot  of  hog- 
wash  from  the  national  pundits  to  the  effect 
that  McGovern's  campaign  closely  resembles 
the  Goldwater  effort  In  1964.  I  reject  the 
premise  completely,  and  I  believe  that  as  one 
of  the  principals  I  am  entitled  to  a  few 
observations. 

( 1 )  If  my  program  was  radical.  It  was  that 
way  only  because  the  Democratic  liberals  In 
charge  of  the  Congress  and  the  White  House 
had  faUed  to  provide  leadership  and  per- 
mitted this  nation  to  drift  Into  Irresponsi- 
bility, lawlessness,  and  a  determined  effort 
to  reject  our  assigned  role  In  the  world  and 
become  Isolationists.  I  believe  that  In  1968, 
when  people  began  to  understand  what  the 
Republican  Party  meant,  myself  Included, 
they  opted  for  responslWUty  and  electcrl  Mr. 
Nixon. 

(2)  Anyone  who  thinks  my  campaign  has 
any  similarity  to  the  one  conducted  and  built 
by  George  McGovern  better  understand  that 
I  wouldn't  touch,  much  less  vote  for,  his 
ideas  on  amnesty  for  this  nation's  deserters 
and  draft  dodgers;  for  his  strong  views  In 
favor  of  busing  little  children,  sometimes  30 
or  more  miles,  merely  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  racially  balanced  school;  or  his  ridiculous 
defense  proposal  which  merely  suggested 
cutting  $32  billion  out  of  our  budget,  re- 
gardless of  what  that  might  do  to  the  nation's 
security  or  his  plan  for  unilateral  reduction 
of  U.S.  forces  assigned  to  NATO,  our  Euro- 
pean shield  and  his  suggestion  to  cut  the 
number  of  our  aircraft  carriers  from  16  to  6. 

(3)  Let  me  be  very  frank:  Even  tacitly  I 
resent  any  linking  of  my  name  with  a  man 
whose  plans  for  the  security  of  this  country 
have  been  called  "simple  minded"  by  some 
of  the  top  experts  I  know  of  In  this  country. 

(4)  If  you  want  to  get  radical,  you  might 
read  carefully  McGovern's  suggestions  for  a 
welfare  progpram  to  pay  $1,000  to  every  Amer- 
ican family  or  a  tax  program  which  would 
cost  $55  billion  more  per  year  than  Is  taken 
In.  It  Is  explained  glibly  that  this  money 
would  come  from  steeper  taxes  on  the  upper 
and  middle  class.  Some  estimates  have 
claimed  that  his  tax  program  would  cost 
persons  earning  $20.000-$25,000  for  a  family 
of  four  an  Increase  over  existing  taxes  ol 
$1,000  and  an  enormous  $4,021  for  those  on 
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an  Income  of  $25,000  or  more.  It  should  be 
understood  that  these  figures  would  be  In 
addition  to  the  tax  rates  ah-eady  paid. 

(6)  When  you  start  comparing  McGovern 
with  Goldwater,  you  must  remember  that  I 
never  suggested  or  threatened  to  bolt  my 
party  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  not 
go  along  VTlth  what  I  wanted. 

And  finaUy,  I  should  like  to  have  It  re- 
membered that  Goldwater  never  changed 
a  single  principle  In  his  quest  for  votes.  Mr. 
McGovern  Is  already  paving  the  way  to  go 
back  on  his  word  In  a  number  of  important 
areas.  His  strong  protestation  for  clean  pol- 
itics went  right  down  the  drain  in  Miami 
when  It  became  necessary  to  start  wheeling 
and  dealing  to  make  a  first-ballot  nomina- 
tion. And,  accept  the  fact,  even  Mr.  McGov- 
ern's running  mate.  Senator  Eagle  ton,  of 
Mlasoiurl,  explained  to  reporters  that  he  has 
been  chosen  because  it  was  felt  he  would 
help  the  ticket  by  being  from  a  large  urban 
area,  by  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  strictly  vote-getting  proposi- 
tions. Prior  to  that,  McGovern  had  stated 
many  times  that  he  wanted  primarily  a  man 
who  could  step  in  and  do  a  good  job  as  Presi- 
dent If  anything  happens  to  him.  With  all 
due  respect  to  my  many  good  Catholic 
friends,  I  believe  a  Protestant  could  maybe 
do  the  job. 

LADY  LOBBYIST  RATES  TOPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  ar- 
ticle published  recently  in  Roll  Call  de- 
scribing the  diligent  and  effective  work 
of  Dorothy  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  few  fe- 
male legislative  representatives  working 
in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Ellsworth,  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline,  and 
Steamship  clerks,  assmnes  her  responsi- 
bility with  a  serious  dedication  and  dig- 
nity that  makes  her  a  credit  to  the  lobby- 
ing profession  and  serves  as  an  excellent 
example  of  the  increasingly  important 
role  women  are  taking  in  the  governing 
process.  When  lobbying  is  sometimes 
looked  upon  as  a  world  dominated  by  ci- 
gar-smoking, back-slapping  men,  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  sets  an  excellent  example  of 
the  positive  and  productive  aspects  of 
this  profession.  She  is  an  intelligent, 
gracious,  and  effective  spokesman  for  the 
union  she  represents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Lady  Lobbyist  Rates  Tops" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lady  Lobbyist  Rates  "Tops" 

A  female  lobbyist? 

The  image  of  a  Dlta  Beard,  ITT's  tough, 
hard-drinking,  ohaln-smoklng,  back-slapping 
representative  to  The  Hill,  swirls  Into  mind 
and  flushes  any  possibility  of  an  alternative 
from  your  thoughts. 

The  existence  of  Dorothy  A.  Ellsworth,  the 
sort-^)oken,  non-drlnklng,  non-smoking  leg- 
islative representative  for  the  Brotherhood 
of  RaUway,  Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks 
proves  that  such  an  opposite  can  and  does 
exist. 

Ms.  Ellsworth  Is  an  attractive  blonde  moth- 
er of  an  18-year-old  daughter  and  the  first 
woman  to  be  named  as  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  First  Sierra  Fund— a  fast-growing  mu- 
tual fund. 

The  Fund  made  an  excellent  choice. 

Dorothy  Ellsworth  is  used  to  being  In  the 
minority.  There  are  1,471  registered  lobbyists 
who  flock  to  Capitol  Hill  each  day,  but  only 
28  of  them  are  women. 


Dorothy  sees  no  problem  being  a  woman 
in  the  very  male-oriented  political  atmos- 
phere. "I'm  treated  as  an  equal  on  The  HIU, 
although  I  do  think  Congressmen  enjoy  see- 
ing a  female  on  business  a  little  bit  more 
than  another  man." 

Because  of  the  male  dominance  In  the  lob- 
bying field,  Dorothy  feels  she  must  try 
harder,  be  dependable  and  know  she  can 
produce.  "You  really  have  to  prove  yourself." 
Advantages?  "Lobbyists  often  have  to 
humble  themselves  walking  into  an  office. 
Men  don't  like  to  do  that." 

Dorothy  says  the  Hill  lobbyists  are  like  a 
large  lamUy.  "We  respect  each  other  and 
do  anything  to  help  one  another."  And  she 
means  it.  One  of  her  cohorts  wanted  to  ask 
a  member  Dorothy  knows  well  to  be  a  key- 
note speaker  for  a  dlimer.  Dorothy  simply 
planted  herself  and  the  other  lobbyist  in 
the  tunnel  connecting  the  Capitol  and  the 
office  buUdlngs  and  waited  until  the  mem- 
ber came  hurrying  through.  She  Introduced 
the  two  and  casually  excused  herself  as  her 
friend  brought  up  the  topic  of  the  speaking 
engagement. 

Dorothy  Is  serious  about  her  responsibUl- 
ties  as  a  lobbyist— describing  her  job  as  that 
of  a  "middleman."  "I  represent  seven  modes 
of  transportation— 300,000  working  men  and 
women. 

"It's  not  glamorous;  It's  challenglnt;.  I  de- 
pend on  followthrough  and  stamina." 

She  arrives  at  work  as  early  as  7:00  AM 
to  have  time  to  get  through  her  mall,  do  re- 
ports on  bills  and  activities,  and  organize  a 
book  she  keeps  on  everything  she  does.  She 
has  coffee  and  outlines  an  agenda  for  the 
day. 

"The  agenda  may  change  ten  tUnes.  Walk- 
ing around  The  HUl,  you  meet  numbers  of 
people  who  are  related  to  BRAC  legislation 
our  membership  would  lUie  to  see  passed.  I 
btay  flexible,  but  I  never  waste  time." 

Dorothy  tries  to  have  two  or  three  appoint- 
ments before  10:00  AM  when  Committee 
hearings  begin.  Members  are  difficult  to  see 
untU  the  hearings  end  at  about  12:00  noon, 
and  Dorothy  often  has  hearings  she  must  sit 
in  on  to  help  her  contribute  to  a  weekly  news- 
letter for  the  BRAC  members. 

"I  walk  dovra  a  hall  and.  If  I  have  a  little 
time,  I  just  stick  my  head  In  and  say  hello, 
or  what's  going  on,  or  how's  the  mall?  I  try 
to  find  out  any  problems  In  the  Congress- 
man's state  and  get  back  to  my  local  people 
to  see  If  anything  can  be  done." 

Lunch  Is  always  business.  You  can  find 
her  at  the  Democratic  Club  or  the  Republi- 
can Capitol  HUl  Club  and  even  at  the  Long- 
worth  cafeteria. 

"I  often  have  two  luncheons  a  day.  Aiid  If 
I  don't,  I'll  stick  my  head  In  other  luncheon 
places  In  case  someone  has  some  Information 
they  need  to  get  to  me.  That's  how  1  keep  In 
touch." 

The  afternoon  Is  again  filled  with  appoint- 
ments aimed  at  letting  the  Representatives 
Icnow  how  BRAC  members  feel  about  certain 
legislation. 

"On  a  hot  bill,  I  may  stop  In  to  see  eacn 
member  on  the  appropriate  committee  or  his 
legislative  assistant.  For  example,  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  has 
43  members.  If  important  leglslatton  Is  l>efore 
that  committee,  I'll  see  each  of  those  mem- 
bers either  in  his  office  or  running  trom  <jne 
appolntmeiit  to  another." 

Dorothy  estimates  that  she  can  rocognlze 
350  of  the  435  Congressional  members  and 
just  about  every  Senator.  "But,  the  'mportant 
thing  is,  do  they  know  you?" 

They  do.  Chuckling,  Dorothy  tells  how  she 
has  sat  In  the  galleries  and  had  members 
motion  her  for  a  thumbs  up  or  down  gesture 
when  vothig  Is  occurring  on  the  floor. 

Rep.  Harley  Staggers  (D-WVa)  says  Doro- 
thy is  "efficient  and  effective  .  .  .  and  always 
does  a  fine  job  for  her  organization."  Rep. 
WlUiam  Stuckey's  (D-Ga)  administrative  as- 


sistant Wallace  Jernlgan  agrees.  "She's  very 
effective  as  well  as  attractive — and  that  helps 
In  her  field.  She  has  all  the  attributes  a  man 
or  a  woman  needs  In  that  profession." 

When  she  enters  a  member's  office,  she  Is 
ready  for  any  and  all  questions.  "I  do  my 
homework."  She  has  a  file  on  every  member 
which  U  filled  wdth  clippings  from  the  Con- 
gressional  Record  and  voting  needs. 

When  the  going  is  rough,  Dorothy  is  In- 
evitably In  the  middle.  On  cae  Important 
Committee  vote  that  was  expected  to  be  IS- 
IS, It  was  her  job  to  talk  a  member  Into 
not  attending  the  Committee  session. 

"I  knew  the  member  who  could  swing  the 
vote  and  waited  outside  his  door  for  half  an 
hour.  When  he  walked  out  I  simply  walked 
up  to  him  and  said,  'We  need  to  pass  this  bUl. 
Would  you  please  do  what  you  can  to  help 
as  In  this  regard?'  This  distinguished  Con- 
gressman simply  didn't  show  and  we  won." 
Dorothy  '  as  only  two  prescheduled  meet- 
ings each  week.  One  at  10:00  AM  Monday 
morning  Is  a  legislative  rundown  for  labor 
lobbyists  giving  a  breakdown  on  what  Is 
going  to  happen  that  week  on  the  floor  and 
what  biUs  to  follow.  The  second  la  at  2:30 
that  afternoon — a  BRAC  strategy  meeting 
which  she  usually  does  not  have  time  to 
attend.  She  does  not  often  even  get  back 
to  the  office  to  make  phone  calls  or  organize 
for  the  following  day.  "I  just  never  seem  to 
make  It  back,"  she  shrugged  exasperatedly. 
Evenings  are  filled  with  receptions.  Some- 
times there  are  three  affairs  In  one  night.  I 
change  shoes  a  couple  of  times  each  day." 

Dorothy  has  only  two  prescheduled  meet- 
BRAC  membership  in  the  fifty  states — meet- 
ings that  are  predominantly  attended  by 
men.  She  explains  the  committees,  imend- 
ments,  what  a  letter  to  a  Congressman  can 
do,  and  tries  Xaj  relate  federal  action  to  what 
is  going  on  In  that  state.  She  speaks  extem- 
poraneously drawing  her  audience  to  her 
with  a  smile  that  encompasses  everyone  in 
the  crowd — plus  she  knows  her  business. 

"My  travelling  is  done  mostly  on  week- 
ends, but  I  often  arrive  at  work  and  am  told 
at  11:00  AM  that  I've  got  to  be  on  a  plane 
at  4:00  that  afternoon."  She  writes  the  out- 
line for  her  speech  on  the  plane,  gives  her 
presentation  at  9:00  the  next  morning  and 
has  left  at  3:00  to  catch  a  1:00  plane  back  to 
Washington  and  returned  to  California  all 
In  one  week. 

All  flights  are  not  as  hectic  as  the  one  on 
which  she  had  to  monopolize  the  ladles  room 
changing  into  an  evening  gown  and  a  fall 
in  an  effort  to  make  a  White  House  corre- 
spondents dinner  that  evening.  Dorothy 
smiles  and  says  she  made  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  meal.  "And  I  think  that's  pretty  good, 
considering  the  circumstances." 

Dorothy's  schedule  leaves  little  time  foi*  a 
personal  life.  Her  dating  Is  further  limited  by 
a  self-imposed  restriction  on  seeing  anyone 
who  works  on  the  Hill.  She  was  explaining 
to  one  date  how  busy  her  travel  schedule  was 
and  why  she  couldn't  see  him  when  he  yelled 
•See  you  in  September,"  and  slammed  the 
phone  down. 

"My  boss  overheard  the  conversatlo.i  and 
suggested  that  I  should  have  corrected  him 
and  said.  'See  you  In  November."  You  know 
what? — he  was  serious." 

Her  words  of  advice  to  any  female  <"to 
wants  to  break  Into  male-dominated  lobby- 
ing? "You  Just  can't  let  anything  bother 
you." 


REGISTERED    NURSES    AS    FAMILY 
PRACTITIONERS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  week  I  discussed  the  two-pron«ed 
health  crisis  in  this  Nation.  One  prong 
occurs  in  our  overcrowded  cities  that 
have  an  abundance  of  medical  person- 
nel, but  where  the  crowded  conditions 
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create  seemingly  inescapable  health 
hazards.  The  other  prong  occurs  In  our 
rural  areas  where  we  lack  suflBcient 
numbers  of  medical  personnel  but  have 
healthy  living  conditions. 

I  contended  that  our  medical  person- 
nel now  located  in  areas  subject  to  air 
pollution  alerts,  bordering  on  air  pol- 
lution crises,  must  recognize  from  their 
own  training  the  necessity  to  provide  bet- 
ter living  conditions  for  their  families 
and  for  themselves.  I  have  offered,  and 
I  continue  to  offer,  all  assistance  to  any 
medical  personnel  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  or  elsewhere  along  the  eastern 
seaboard  who  wish  to  escape  to  practice 
in  the  clean  air  of  Montana. 

However,  I  also  noted  that  Montana 
recognizes  the  problem  of  insufficient 
numbers  of  medical  personnel  and  is  ex- 
perimenting with  innovative  approaches 
to  provide  quality  health  care  to  all  its 
citizens,  whether  in  rural  or  urban  loca- 
tions. One  such  Innovative  approach 
now  being  developed  offers  registered 
nurses  expanded  training  to  develop 
them  into  family  practitioners.  Recently 
this  program  was  described  in  the  Mon- 
tana Collegian,  published  by  the  alumni 
association  of  Montana  State  University. 
Since  this  program  may  offer  Insights 
helpful  to  other  riiral  areas  in  meeting 
their  health  needs,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  the  article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Familt  Practitioners 

Health  care  in  many  isolated  rural  com- 
munities of  Montana  wlU  Improve  as  a  result 
ol  a  new  educational  program  under  devel- 
opment at  the  MSU  School  of  Nursing. 

The  project  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
School  of  Nursing  under  a  contract  with  the 
US.  Public  Health  Service. 

"Some  details  of  the  contract  remain  to 
be  worked  out,"  Dr.  Laura  Walker,  director 
of  the  School  of  Nursing,  said,  "but  It  Is  ex- 
pected the  agreement  will  be  signed  this 
summer  and  the  program  wiU  start  with  the 
opening  of  the  faU  quarter  of  school." 

"The  program,"  she  continued,  "Is  de- 
signed to  make  'family  practitioners'  out  of 
registered  nurses  presently  working  full  or 
part  time  in  rural  communities.  The  program 
would  Include  some  who  graduated  ten  or 
IS  years  ago  and  who  now  want  to  get  fur- 
ther Involved  in  the  Improvement  of  the 
health  services  of  the  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  in  which  they  live." 

The  new  program  wlU  help  nurses  expand 
their  responsibilities  and  areas  of  service, 
enable  them  to  better  assist  individuals  and 
families  with  their  health  needs,  and  direct 
those  they  caimot  help  to  the  proper  physi- 
cians or  other  health  authorities  for  treat- 
ment. In  some  instances  these  greater  re- 
sponsibilities will  help  relieve  overworked 
doctors  of  some  of  the  medical  routine  of 
their  offices,  so  they  will  have  more  time  1o 
devote  to  the  more  seriously  ill. 

Montana  physicians  have  already  nomi- 
nated 46  rural  area  nurses  as  first  partic- 
ipants in  the  program.  Names  of  three 
times  as  many  more  who  desire  this  advanced 
training  are  on  file.  Dr.  Walker  said,  and  will 
be  considered  for  training  In  future  courses. 

Participants  will  be  assigned  one  quarter 
of  study  In  the  School  of  Nursing  on  the 
MSU  campus.  Another  quarter  wUl  be  spent 
in  various  medical  and  health  facilities  in 
the  Oreat  Falls  area,  and  during  the  final 


quarter,  under  proper  guidance,  the  nurses 
wUl  put  their  newly -acquired  skills  to  work 
In  their  own  communities. 

In  a  departure  from  usual  teaching  prac- 
tices in  the  School  of  Nursing,  three  prac- 
ticing medical  doctors  will  assist  in  the  teach- 
ing program. 

Areas  of  study  which  will  be  covered  In- 
clude taking  of  health  histories,  making  as- 
sessments of  the  general  health  of  patients, 
giving  screening  physical  examinations,  con- 
ducting minor  laboratory  tests  and  develop- 
ing a  greater  knowledge  of  the  use  and  con- 
trol of  drugs,  including  alcohol. 

Dr.  Walker  also  announced  another  in- 
novation In  the  education  of  nurses  at  MSU. 

Beginning  with  the  1972  fall  quarter,  Dr. 
Walker  said,  students  enrolled  In  the  regular 
baccalaureate  program  will  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity of  expanding  their  education  into 
some  area  of  concentration  such  as  surgi- 
cal nursing,  emergency  room  practice,  In- 
tensive care  procedures,  pediatrics,  medical 
nursing  or  geriatrics. 

This  program  of  giving  undergraduate 
nurses  a  field  of  concentrated  study  In  nurs- 
ing, together  with  a  broad  education  in  all 
areas  of  nursing  and  health  care,  will  great- 
ly enhance  their  employablllty,  Dr.  Walker 
pointed  out.  It  will  prepare  them  for  posi- 
tions of  greater  responsibility,  which  In  turn 
will  command  higher  salaries  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  them  a  wider  range  of  Job 
offerings  upon  graduation. 

Only  senior  students  will  be  eligible  for 
this  advanced  preparation.  Dr.  Walker  said, 
which  will  be  carried  out  during  the  final 
year  of  their  studies. 


THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHHJD 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  recently  accepted  an  amendment 
which  I  offered  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tions to  $65  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  developmental  disabilities  pro- 
gram. The  Development  Disabilities  Act 
specifically  supports  State  and  local  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded.  Far 
too  little  has  been  done  in  the  past  to 
provide  humane  care,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Nation's  mentally 
retarded  children  and  adults.  The  Sen- 
ate's recent  approval  with  strong  bi- 
partisan support  increased  appropria- 
tions for  such  programs  indicates  an 
increasing  commitment  to  assure  quality 
care  and  rehabilitation  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Of  vital  concern  in  this  area  is  the 
need  for  innovative  and  creative  ap- 
proaches to  develop  the  inherent  poten- 
tial for  rehabilitation  in  the  mentally 
retarded  child.  Special  interest  has 
focused  on  methods  and  techniques  to 
overcome  serious  impediments  and  def- 
icits in  the  retarded  child's  learning  to 
speak.  Mr.  D.  Balfour  Jeffrey,  a  doctoral 
student  in  clinical  psychology,  has  de- 
veloped a  most  interesting  method  to 
develop  the  speaking  ability  in  a  mentally 
retarded  child.  His  impressive  research 
and  treatment  demonstrate  the  increas- 
ing advances  being  made  in  treatment 
of  the  disabilities  of  the  retarded. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  an  article  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  on 
his  recent  work,  be  printed  in  the  Recrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[Reprinted  From  Mental  Retardation,  Vol.  10, 

No.  2,  April  19721 
Increase  and  Maintenance  of  Verbal  Be- 
havior OF  A  Mentally  Retarded  Child 
(By  D.  Balfour  Jeffrey)' 
abstract 
Operant  and  imitative  techniques  were 
used  in  programming  generalization  of  verbal 
behavior  in  a  child.  In  the  individual  training 
sessions  a  high  rate  of  phoneme  Imitation 
and  tacting  sounds  with  pictures  was  estab- 
lished using  contingent  positive  reinforce- 
ment. A  self -programming  procedure  using  a 
Language  Master  enabled  the  child  to  prac- 
tice Independently  sounds  and  words  learned 
with  the  therapist.  In  addition,  two  of  the 
child's  peers,  who  were  mentally  retarded 
but  verbal,  were  trained  to  practice  words 
with  the  child.  The  data  Indicated  that  the 
program  was  able  to:  (1)  increase  phoneme 
imitation  from  41  T(  during  baseline  to  95% 
during  treatment;  and  (2)  Increase  the  rate 
of  classroom  verbalization  from  15%  during 
baseline  to  46%  during  treatment.  Classroom 
follow-up  data  indicated  the  child's  average 
rate  of  verbalization  decreased  slightly  from 
the  treatment  phase,  but  remained  at  a  level 
substantially  above  the  baseline  level. 

Applied  research  using  operant  condi- 
tioning principles  has  provided  numerous 
demonstrations  that  a  child's  behavior  can 
be  modified  by  the  manipulation  of  con- 
Gsquences  {Summaries:  Bandura,  1969;  Gel- 
fand  &  Hartmann,  1968;  Kanfer  &  Philips, 
1970;  O'Leary  &  Drabman,  1971;  UUmann  & 
Krasner,  1965;  Ulrlch,  Stachnlk,  &  Mabry, 
1966).  During  the  past  decade,  the  use  of 
these  principles  in  remedial  speech  develop- 
ment has  Increased  with  particular  rapidity. 
Lovaas  (1967),  Peine,  Oregerson,  and  Sloane 
(1970),  and  Wheeler  and  Sulzer  (1970)  were 
able  to  establish  speech  in  nonverbal  men- 
tally retarded  and  schizophrenic  children  by 
using  reinforcement  techniques.  These  and 
other  studies  in  this  area  have  focused  almost 
entirely  on  techniques  for  speech  acquisition 
(e.g.,  Brookshire,  1967;  Girardean  &  Spradlln, 
1970). 

In  the  applied  setting,  however.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  techniques  for  the  maintenance  and 
generalization  of  newly  acquired  speech  are 
of  equal  importance.  Several  investigators 
have  discussed  the  Importance  of  these  Issues 
(e.g..  Barton,  1970;  Cook  &  Adams,  1966), 
but  there  are  few  demonstrations  of  tech- 
niques that  might  be  used  to  promote  the 
generalization  and  maintenance  of  verbal, 
behavior.  Baer,  Wolf,  and  Risley  (1968)  have 
emphasized  that  generality  Is  not  automati- 
cally accomplished  whenever  behavior  is 
changed;  rather  it  should  be  systematically 
programmed.  In  an  article  on  behavior  modi- 
fication with  the  severely  retarded.  Nawas 
and  Brown  (1970)  discussed  general  prin- 
ciples for  establishing  the  self -maintenance 
of  behavior,  but  they  did  not  present  specific 
procedures  and  data  In  support  of  the  general 
principles.  Thus  the  purpose  of  this  case 
study  was  to  develop  a  practical  program  for 
both  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
verbal  behavior  In  a  speech  deficient  mentally 
retarded  child. 

method 
Subject 
Judy  was  an  11  year  old,  mentally  retarded 
girl.  The  school  records  Indicated  that  she 
was  able  to  hear  and  was  in  good  health.  Her 
records  also  Indicated  that  attempts  to  ad- 
minister the  Stanford-Blnet  were   unsatls- 


•  The  author  is  grateful  to  the  staff  of 
the  Opportunity  Center,  Salt  Lake  School 
District  for  help  In  conducting  portions  of 
the  study  and  to  Dr.  Donald  P.  Hartmann 
and  Richard  Kale  for  reading  earlier  drafts 
of  this  manuscript. 
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factory  because  of  her  serious  verbal  def- 
icits. The  psychologist  who  administered  the 
test  estimated  her  IQ  at  30.  Judy  was  referred 
to  the  behavior  therapist  by  the  school  staff 
because  she  was  thought  to  have  few  sounds 
or  words  In  her  repertoire.  Her  teachers  Indi- 
cated that  she  did  not  verbally  answer  their 
questions,  make  requests,  or  speak  to  her 
peers  In  class.  They  did  Indicate,  however, 
that  she  was  able  to  communicate  through 
hand  and  facial  gestures,  and  did  so  quite  ef- 
fectively. They  also  indicated  she  occasion- 
ally had  temper  tantrums. 

Assessment  procedures 
Classroom  assessment.  After  the  teachers' 
initial  reports  were  substantiated  by  Informal 
observation  of  Judy's  free  time  classroom  be- 
havior, formal  assessment  procedures  were 
instituted  (Johnston  &  Harris,  1968).  These 
procedures  included  frequency  counts  of  the 
following  behaviors :  (a)  auditory  discrimina- 
tive stimuli  directed  at  Judy;  (b)  Judy's  ver. 
bal  and  nonverbal  responses;  (c)  verbal  con- 
sequences directed  at  Judy's  verbal  and  non- 
verbal responses.  The  following  are  defini- 
tions and  examples  of  the  behaviors  scored: 

(a)  Auditory  discriminative  stimuli  di- 
rected at  Judy.  These  cues  included  any  ver- 
bal sounds  emitted  by  either  the  teachers 
or  students  which  were  directed  specifically 
at  Judy  or  at  the  class  in  general,  and  which 
were  understandable  to  the  observer  (O), 
who  was  not  more  than  15  feet  away  from 
Judy.  If  a  student  asked  Judy  a  question  or 
if  the  teacher  gave  directions  to  the  whole 
class,  the  responses  werte  scored. 

(b)  Judy's  verbal  and  nonverbal  responses. 
A  verbal  response  was  scored  whenever  Judy 
emitted  verbal  sounds  which  could  be  heard 
by  O,  who  was  not  more  than  15  feet  away 
from  her.  This  definition  excluded  sounds 
such  as  whistles,  grunts,  or  coughs.  For  ex- 
ample. If  she  said  the  teacher's  name,  the 
response  was  scored.  Nonverbal  responses 
were  scored  whenever  Judy  made  a  hand 
movement,  facial  gesture,  smile,  or  head  nod 
that  was  directed  at  either  the  teachers  or 
students.  If  the  child  waved  her  hand  to  the 
teacher  or  shook  her  head  "no,"  these  re- 
sponses were  scored;  if  she  swung  her  hand 
In  Jump  rope  or  kicked  a  ball,  these  responses 
were  not  scored. 

(c)  Verbal  consequences  directed  at  Judy's 
verbal  and  nonverbal  responses.  Verbal  con- 
sequences Included  any  verbal  sounds  emit- 
ted by  either  the  teachers  or  students  which 
were  directed  specifically  at  Judy  or  at  the 
class  in  general,  and  which  followed  Judy's 
verbal  or  nonverbal  response  within  approx- 
imately 5  seconds.  For  example,  if  Judy  said 
"toast"  and  the  teacher  said  within  5  seconds 
"very  good."  it  was  scored. 

The  classroom  observations  were  taken 
during  the  free  play  period  a  minimum  of 
three  times  during  the  baseline,  treatment, 
and  follow-up  phases  of  this  study.  One  or 
more  raters  coded  the  three  categories  of 
behaviors  for  45  consecutive,  20  second  time 
intervals  (15  minutes).  If  any  of  the  three 
designated  categories  of  behavior  occurred 
in  any  part  of  the  20  second  time  Interval, 
it  was  scored;  if  it  did  not  occur  in  any  part 
of  the  20  second  time  interval,  it  was  not 
scored  for  that  Interval.  The  total  scores  for 
each  observational  session  were  then  a  per- 
cent of  time  intervals  in  which  a  particular 
behavior  occurred. 

Individual  assessment.  This  assessment 
consisted  of  an  evaluation  of  the  child's  abil- 
ity to  Imitate  the  base  phonemes  in  indi- 
vidual testing  sessions  with  the  therapist. 
Each  of  39  phonemes  was  presented  orally  to 
the  child.  If  she  imitated  them  according  to 
the  standard  phonetic  pronunciation  (Karr, 
1953)  It  was  scored  correct.  Responses  that 
failed  to  meet  the  standard  criteria  were 
scored  incorrect. 


Treatment  procedures 
Standard  treatment  procedures.  The  ther- 
apist conducted  15  30  minute  Individual 
training  sessions  one  to  three  times  a  week 
with  the  child.  The  basic  procedures  em- 
ployed were  those  described  in  the  language 
studies  of  Lovaas  (1967)  and  Sloane  and 
MacAulay  (1968).  The  sessions  were  con- 
ducted in  a  room  that  contained  as  few  dis- 
tractions as  possible.  An  outline  of  the  pro- 
cedures used  follows: 

1.  Nonattending  and  disruptive  behaviors 
were  eliminated  by  administering  time-outs 
for  inappropriate  behaviors  and  contingent 
reinforcement  for  appropriate  behaviors. 

2.  Specific  sounds  were  shaped  to  come  un- 
der imitative  control. 

3.  A  high  rate  of  phoneme  Imitation  was 
esUbllshed  through  the  use  of  contingent 
positive  reinforcement. 

4.  Two  or  more  sounds  were  chained  to- 
gether, e.g.,  my  teacher. 

5.  Objects  and  pictures  were  associated 
with  added  Imitative  auditory  discriminative 
stimuli,  e.g.,  the  therapist  held  a  picture, 
vocalized  a  sound,  and  then  had  Judy  imi- 
tate the  sound. 

6.  Imitative  discriminative  stimuli  were 
faded  fnjm  step  6. 

7.  Single  mands  were  established,  e.g., 
after  Judy  had  learned  to  name  an  object, 
this  name  was  required  in  appropriate  situa- 
tions before  reinforces  were  dispensed. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  typical 
training  session  to  Illustrate  how  these  pro- 
cedures were  utilized.  At  the  designated  time 
the  teacher  sent  Judy  to  the  training  room 
adjacent  to  the  classroom.  The  therapist 
would  have  a  cupful  of  assorted  candies  in 
full  view  of  Judy.  He  would  place  himself 
directly  in  front  of  her  and  then  very  slowly 
enunciate  a  sound  or  word  and  have  the 
child  imitate  the  sound  after  him.  If  she  was 
correct,  he  would  Immediately  give  her  a 
piece  of  candy,  smile,  and  say,  "very  good." 
If  she  was  Incorrect,  he  would  wait  for  16  to 
30  seconds  and  would  then  repeat  the  sound. 

Additional  treatment  procedures.  To  help 
maximize  the  probability  that  the  verbal  be- 
haviors learned  In  the  Individual  sessions 
would  generalize  and  would  be  maintained  in 
the  classroom,  the  following  additional  strat- 
egies and  procedures  were  Instigated: 

1.  Selection  of  functional  terminal  beha- 
viors. Rather  than  teaching  a  long  list  of 
words  which  Judy  could  have  Imitated  per- 
fectly in  the  Individual  sessions  but  which 
probably  would  not  have  had  much  relevance 
to  the  classroom,  Judy  was  taught  In  a  short 
list  of  words  which  would  have  maximal  rele- 
vance to  the  classroom.  The  selection  of  ter- 
minal behaviors  which  have  high  relevance 
and/or  positive  consequences  In  the  environ- 
ment Is  a  very  simple  but  often  overlooked 
procedure  In  learning  programs. 

2.  Practice  on  a  self-managed  language 
training  machine.  In  order  to  Insure  greater 
practice  of  her  Increasing  verbal  repertoire. 
Judy  was  taught  to  use  the  Bell  and  Howell 
Language  Master.  This  was  accomplished  by 
the  therapist  first  modeling  how  to  use  the 
machine  and  then  fading  control  over  to  the 
child  until  she  could  operate  the  machine 
Independently.  Use  of  the  Language  Master 
Involved  the  following  4-phase  sequence  for 
each  word:  First,  Judy  looked  at  the  word 
card  and  then  sent  It  through  the  Language 
Master  and  recorded  orally  her  response.  Sec- 
ond, she  sent  the  card  through  the  machine 
on  the  instruct  button  which  played  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  picture  or  word. 
Third,  Judy  played  her  card  back  to  make 
the  discrimination  of  whether  she  had  a  cor- 
rect or  incorrect  response.  Fourth,  if  her  re- 
sponse was  correct,  she  placed  that  card  in 
the  "good  pUe"  and  If  it  was  incorrect,  she 
placed  it  in  the  "not  so  good  pile."  She  was 


taught  to  go  through  the  same  sequence  for 
each  card  in  her  pack  without  the  therapist 
being  In  the  room.  This  technique  was 
started  after  Judy  had  established  a  high 
rate  of  phonema  Imitations.  It  was  continued 
1  to  3  times  a  week  for  about  10  minute 
durations  throughout  the  treatment  phase. 

3.  Peer  trainers.  To  further  promote  gener- 
alization to  the  classroom,  Judy's  peers  were 
also  involved  in  the  program.  After  finding 
out  from  the  teachers  who  were  Judy's  two 
most  verbal  friends,  and  gaining  their  coop- 
eration, the  following  procedure  was  insti- 
tuted: Two  20  minute  sessions  were  spent 
teaching  the  two  peers  how  to  use  the  re- 
view word  cards  that  Judy  had  already 
learned  in  the  individual  seeeion.  They  were 
tested  to  make  sure  they  knew  the  cards,  and 
also  taught  to  praise  Judy  every  time  she 
made  a  correct  verbal  response,  and  to  re- 
peat any  card  she  did  not  do  correctly.  Judy's 
two  friends  then  reviewed  the  cards  regu- 
larly with  her.  In  addition  to  the  specific 
formal  practice  sessions,  the  peer  tutors  were 
encouraged  to  use  the  words  they  formaUy 
practiced  with  Judy  In  their  daily  interac- 
tions with  her. 

4.  Teacher  training.  The  program  to  train 
the  teachers  was  minimal.  The  language  pro- 
gram for  Judy  was  explained  to  them  and 
they  were  encouraged  to  positively  reinforce 
any  verbal  behavior  and  not  to  respond  to 
nonverbal  behavior.  They  were  also  asked  to 
remind  the  two  peer  trainers  to  tutor  Judy 
regularly. 

KESXn>TS 

Individual  sessions 
Figure  1  shows  the  number  of  correct  pho- 
neme Imitations  that  Judy  emitted  to  the 
therapist's  prompts.  During  baseline,  Judy 
Imitated  16  of  the  possible  39  phonemes,  or 
approximately  41%  of  the  total  poeelble.  Dur- 
ing treatment  when  candy  and  social  conse- 
quences were  applied  to  correct  imitations, 
the  percentages  of  correct  phoneme  imita- 
tions stabilized  at  95%  by  the  eleventh  ses- 
sion. These  results  were  also  maintained  in 
the  follow-up  probe  completed  approximately 
1  month  following  the  last  training  session. 
Because  Judy  had  difficulty  learning  two 
phonemes  (the  remaining  6% )  and  they  were 
not  crucial  to  the  development  of  her  verbal 
behavior,  they  were  dropped  trom  further 
learning  trials.  She  also  learned  to  name  pic- 
ture-word cards,  to  use  the  names  of  the 
teachers  and  other  students,  and  to  use  so- 
cial amenities  such  as  "please"  and  "thank 
you." 

Classroom    verbalizations 

Figure  2  summarizes  the  effects  of  the 
learning  and  maintenance  program  on  the 
percentage  of  auditory  discriminative  stimuli 
and  verbal  consequences  directed  at  Judy  by 
the  teachers  or  students,  as  well  as  the  per- 
centage of  verbalizations  emitted  by  Judy  In 
the  classroom.  During  baseline  (Panel  11), 
Judy's  average  rate  of  verbal  responses  was 
16%.  Her  rate  almost  tripled  to  46%  during 
treatment.  The  follow-up  data  for  both  1  and 
3  months  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  rate 
(35%)  when  compared  to  training,  but  this 
rate  was  substantially  higher  than  baseline. 
Nonverbal  responses  remained  at  a  relatively 
const«uit  rate  throughout  the  study. 

The  percentage  of  auditory  discriminative 
stimuli  and  verbal  consequences  (Panels  I 
and  nil)  directed  at  Judy  by  other  students 
Increased  substantially  during  treatment 
and  was  maintained  at  a  high  level  through 
follow-up."  There  was  no  substantial  change 
In  the  teachers'  verbal  behavior  directed  at 
Judy  during  any  of  the  three  phases. 


=  The  classroom  observation  data  excluded 
any  of  the  formal  practice  sessions  between 
the  peer  tutors  and  Judy. 
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Reliability 
In  order  to  estimate  the  Interobserver  re- 
liability of  the  behavioral  categories,  four 
classroom  observations  were  made  with  two 
raters  present.  The  Interobserver  reliability 
was  calculated  for  each  behavior  using  the 
percentage  of  effective  agreement  procedure 
(Jensen.  1969).  The  rellabUlty  coefficients 
varied  somewhat  across  the  different  behav- 
iors but  In  general  they  were  mostly  In  the 
.70's  and  .80's.  The  coefficients  for  Judy's 
verbal  behaviors  were  as  follows:  .76,  .81.  .67, 
and   .86. 

DlSCtJSSIOK 

The  present  program  was  successful  In 
substantially  Increasing  the  rate  of  verbal 
responses  made  by  a  mentally  retarded  girl. 
Furthermore,  follow-up  data  suggested  that 
the  program  was  successful  In  maintaining 
these  results  for  at  least  3  months  after  the 
treatment  phase  had  terminated. 

Although  this  case  study  has  provided  data 
which  Indicate  that  the  combination  of  tech- 
niques employed  increased  the  child's  verbal 
behavior  In  the  classroom.  It  obviously  does 
not  show  the  specific  functional  relations 
Involved  nor  the  relative  contributions  of  the 
various  techniques  used.  However,  the  study 
does  suggest  some  of  the  important  variables, 
some  of  the  areas  In  need  of  further  research, 
and  some  of  the  Implications  of  a  behavior 
modification  approach. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  standard  operant 
training  procedures,  such  as  contingent  re- 
inforcement and  shaping  have  been  amply 
demonstrated  elsewhere  (Sloane  &  Mac- 
Aulay  1968;  UUmann  &  Kraaner.  1965;  Ul- 
rlch.  Stachnlk.  &  Mabry.  1966).  As  In  other 
studies  these  procedures  seemed  essential  to 
the  effectiveness  of  this  study.  The  addi- 
tional procedures  used  in  this  program  also 
seemed  essential  for  both  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  Judy's  verbal  behavior. 
One  procedure  employed  was  that  advocated 
by  Rlsley  and  Wolf  (1967)  In  their  discus- 
slon  of  generalization  training.  They  argued 
that  the  selection  of  terminal  behaviors 
(sounds  or  words)  should  be  determined  by 
their  functional  use  In  the  child's  environ- 
ment. Teaching  Judy  the  basic  phonemes 
would  provide  her  with  the  basis  for  learn- 
ing new  words  and  generalizing  her  verbal 
behavior  to  the  classroom.  Consequently,  her 
phoneme  Imitation  skills  were  quickly 
shaped  up  to  a  high  level  of  accuracy  dur- 
ing Individual  training  sessions.  In  addition, 
words  were  selected  for  training  which  would 
have  Immediate  positive  consequences  for 
her  ("I  want  some  candy;"  teachers'  names, 
social  amenities) . 

Another  technique  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  results  was  practice  on  the 
self -managed  Language  Master.  The  seml- 
BUtomated  practice  sessions  were  made  pos- 
sible by  training  the  chUd  to  use  the  Lan- 
guage Master  In  reviewing  sounds  and  words 
learned  In  the  Individual  training  sessions. 
The  additional  time  spent  In  emitting  ver- 
bal responses  and  making  discriminations 
of  whether  the  response  was  correct  or  In- 
correct seems  to  have  Increased  the  proba- 
bility of  Judy's  verbalizing  in  the  classroom. 
Other  researchers.  Including  Holland  and 
Mathews  (1963) .  have  shown  that  sound  dis- 
criminations could  be  taught  to  school  chil- 
dren by  using  a  teaching  machine. 

A  final  procedure  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  results  was  the  use  of  two 
trainers.  Judy's  mentally  retarded  peers  were 
trained  to  quiz  her  regularly  on  Items  learn- 
ed In  the  individual  training  sessions,  and 
thereby  provided  additional  practice  ses- 
sions and  facilitated  generalization  to  the 
classroom.  The  use  of  peers  In  the  formal 
practice  quiz  sessions  seems  to  have  led,  in 
part,  to  the  Increase  of  verbal  interaction  In 
the  classroom  between  Judy  and  her  peers. 
This  intercatlon  was  indicated  by  the  In- 
crease In  both  Judy's  verbal  behavior  and 


consequences  directed  at  Judy  by  her  peers. 
Other  Investigators  have  provided  data  which 
Indicate  that  chUdren  can  modUy  the  be- 
havior of  their  peers  In  the  classroom  and 
In  the  laboratory  (Surratt.  Ulrlch.  &  Hawkins, 
19S9;  Wlesen,  Hartley.  Richardson,  &  Roske, 
1967).  The  use  of  peer  tutors  holds  great 
promise  for  many  classroom  applications  and 
should  be  further  studied  to  determine  how 
peers  can  be  used  most  effectively. 

The  contribution  of  the  teachers'  verbal 
behavior  to  Judy's  speech  development  Is  not 
clear.  The  fact  that  there  was  no  substantial 
change  In  their  pattern  of  verbal  Interactions 
with  her  suggests  that  their  direct  Influence 
was  minimal.  However,  they  were  helpful  in 
specifying  the  desired  terminal  behaviors, 
sending  Judy  out  to  the  Individual  sessions, 
and  reminding  the  peer  trainers  to  quiz 
Judy. 

Several  questions  may  be  raised  concernmg 
whether  the  words  learned  In  Individual  ses- 
sions generalized  to  the  classroom  setting. 
The  data  indicated  that  the  percent  of  Judy's 
classroom  verbal  responses  Increased  sub- 
stantially over  baseline.  Whether  the  class- 
room Increase  Included  words  learned  In  the 
Individual  sessions  cannot  be  determined 
from  the  data  collection  technique  used  In 
this  study.  Additional  work  with  a  speech 
deficient  child  such  as  Judy  should  Include 
data  indicating  the  specific  content  of  the 
child's  verbal  repertoire  during  baseline,  as 
well  as  during  treatment. 

A  final  and  more  general  issue  Is  the  grow- 
ing need  to  undertake  systematic  follow-up 
evaluations  to  determine  the  durabUlty  of 
the  effects  of  training  programs.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  systematic  evaluation,  there 
must  be  an  appropriate  assessment  of  the 
relevant  variables  before,  during,  and  after 
treatment  (Goldfrled  &  Pomeranz,  1968) .  The 
case  study  presented  attempted  to  Include 
some  of  these  points  by  conducting  an  indi- 
vidual and  classroom  assessment  through  all 
stages  of  the  study. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  systematically 
and  regularly  evaluate  some  sample  of  the 
programs  and  services  that  are  rendered  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are  having 
any  Immediate  and/or  long-term  effects. 
Feedback  information  of  this  type  is  crucial 
If  schools  and  clinics  are  to  Improve  their 
programs  and  make  efficient  use  of  their 
resources. 
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VIETNAM-ERA  VETERANS  READ- 
JUSTMENT ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  S.  2161,  the  Vietnam-era  Veter- 
ans Readjustment  Act  of  1972.  One  of 
the  tragic  consequences  of  the  Vietnam 
war  has  been  the  bittersweet  homecom- 
ing for  over  five  and  a  half  million  Viet- 
nam-era veterans.  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
vious problems  arising  out  of  an  unpop- 
ular war,  they  have  come  home  to  face 
employment  and  educational  diflflculties 
which  the  present  GI  bUl  of  Federal  bene- 
fits has  failed  to  solve. 

S.  2161,  which  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor,  marks  a  good  beginning  in  terms 
of  meeting  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
veteran  who  seeks  to  further  his  educa- 
tion or  seeks  the  training  which  is  nec- 
essary for  gainful  employment.  It  in- 
creases the  educational  assistance  and 
subsistence  allowances  under  the  GI  bill 
from  $175  to  $250  per  month,  including 
proportional  increases  for  veterans  with 
dependents.   These  allowances  will   be 
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paid  imder  a  new  system  insuring  the 
veteran  that  his  entitlement  check  will 
be  available  at  the  start  of  the  school 
year.  Corresponding  increases  have  been 
made  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
subsistence  allowance  from  $135  to  $200 
per  month  and  in  the  basic  rate  for  full- 
time  farm  cooperative  training  from  the 
present  $141  to  $201  per  month. 

The  bill  includes  an  expanded  loan 
program  under  which  a  returning  veteran 
would  be  eligible  for  direct  assistance 
of  up  to  $1,575  per  year  for  educational 
costs  not  provided  under  other  Federal 
loan  or  grant  programs. 

Other  provisions  in  this  legislation  will 
improve  the  existing  GI  bill  programs 
to  insure  further  that  the  Vietnam-era 
veteran  will  receive  the  readjustment 
assistance  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 

The  predischarge  program — PREP — 
has  been  expanded  so  that  payments  can 
be  authorized  to  veterans  and  in-service 
personnel  to  allow  them  to  complete  sec- 
ondary school  courses  toward  a  high 
school  diploma,  and  to  facilitate  their 
participation  in  furthering  their  higher 
education.  A  work  study,  outreach  pro- 
gram has  been  established  whereby  vet- 
erans would  be  able  to  earn  additional 
sums  above  and  beyond  their  basic  en- 
titlements for  performing  services  In 
Veterans'  Administration  programs. 

Important  new  opportunities  are  made 
available  to  veterans'  dependents  which 
will  allow  them  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion and  job  training  under  programs 
currently  available  to  veterans  and  the 
farm  cooperative  training  program  and 
other  special  programs  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  veterans  and  servicemen 
have  been  expanded  and  strengthened 
by  S.  2161. 

In  addition  to  these  features,  the  bill 
is  designed  to  stimulate  the  employment 
of  veterans  through  improvements  in  the 
operation  of  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  and  through  employment  prefer- 
ences to  be  included  in  Federal  contracts 
for  certain  Vietnam-era  and  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  actively  sup- 
ported previous  measures  to  improve  the 
GI  bill  and  to  bring  the  benefits  to  which 
veterans  are  entitled  up  to  levels  which 
are  consistent  with  their  needs.  In  do- 
ing so,  it  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
we  as  a  nation  have  an  obligation  to 
those  who  have  disrupted  their  lives  and 
education  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces, 
and  a  duty  to  do  everything  possible  to 
assist  them  in  readjusting  and  reestab- 
lishing their  lives.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  I  am  gratified  to  see  the  Senate 
meeting  its  responsibility  by  passing  this 
much  needed  legislation. 


NEW  MILITARY  TACTICS  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  USED  BY  UNITED 
STATES  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Milton  Leitenberg,  of  the  Swedish  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs,  has  sent 
me  a  copy  of  an  essay  entitled  "The 
War  in  Vietnam:  Vietnam  and  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Leltenberg's  essay  catalogs  the 
new  military  tactics  and  technology 
used  by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam 


and  discusses  the  results  of  these  tactics 
and  technological  innovations.  His 
essay  does  not  make  pleasant  reading, 
but  I  think  that  it  deserves  to  be  read 
by  thoughtful  Americans.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  War  in  Vietnam:  VirrNAM  and  the 
United  States 
The  Vietnam  war  has  been  an  unprece- 
dented situation  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  comforting  to  be  able  to 
foresee  now  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  war, 
on  the  American  population,  on  the  office  of 
the  presidency,  on  the  military  services,  on 
subsequent  US  foreign  policy  and  US  be- 
haviour overseas.  No  matter  what  the  sever- 
ity of  the  outcome,  the  foreknowledge  would 
be  comforting  simply  by  providing  a  resolu- 
tion of  events.  Unfortunately  one  cannot, 
and  the  InabUlty  leaves  much  to  fear.  It 
would  also  be  comforting  to  be  able  to  know 
that  the  several  nations  in  Indochina,  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia  and  their  respec- 
tive societies  will  be  able  to  reconstitute 
themselves.  But  writing  in  the  beginning  of 
1972,  that  too  is  unanswerable  now.  Rates  of 
ordnance  use  continue  to  rise,  and  tn  the  last 
two  or  three  years  the  earth  and  the  popula- 
tions In  the  area  have  in  fact  been  suffering 
Increasing  punishment,  with  little  hint  of 
when  the  present  situation  might  be  expected 
to  cease. 

One  may  roughly  group  the  themes  under 
which  the  war  in  Vietnam  could  be  con- 
sidered as: 

The  effects  on,  or  the  damage  done  to 
Vietnam, 

The  effects  on,  or  the  damage  done  to  the 
United  States, 

The  international  political  effects  and 
precedents. 

Should  this  essay  have  been  written  by  a 
military  historian,  very  general  parallels 
might  have  been  found  with  United  States' 
action  in  the  Mexican- American  War,  or  with 
the  Spanish -American  War  and  the  sub- 
sequent suppression  of  the  Philippine  insur- 
rection. However,  the  parallels  are  probably 
closer,  if  not  as  much  in  cause,  in  policy 
consideration  and  in  goals,  then  In  the  man- 
ner of  operation  and  in  effect,  to  other  and 
more  recent  wars  which  did  not  directly  in- 
volve US  forces,  such  as  the  Italian  campaign 
in  Ethiopia  and  the  Japanese  Invasion  of 
China.  The  American  population  has  wit- 
nessed the  simplicity  by  which  the  might 
of  a  nation  can  be  moved  by  facile  sophistry 
into  a  disastrous  and  unpardonable  war  of 
destruction.  The  context  of  the  war,  the 
reasons  for  which  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
are  at  the  bounds  of  belief,  but  despite  that 
impeded  only  in  the  sUghtest  over  the  many 
years  of  Its  duration,  and  supported  by  a 
large  sector  of  the  national  population  and 
of  the  Congress.  We  have  witnessed  how  such 
historical  mysteries  come  to  happen,  and  we 
have  learned  the  meaning  of  the  broken 
haunted  commandment  that  "we  cling  to  our 
humanity  by  our  flngemails  In  this  world." 

Perhaps  one  should  look  first  at  Vietnam 
and  the  mUltary  aspects  of  the  war.  The 
rough  outline  drawn  above  arbitrarUy  omit- 
ted mention  of  France,  under  whose  aegis  the 
war  was  carried  out  from  1946  to  1954,  and 
any  aspects  of  the  Impact  of  the  war  on 
France's  political  and  military  development. 
Such  aspects  will  have  to  be  left  for  a  French 
author.  The  United  States  bore  some  80% 
of  the  French  costs  of  the  war  and  of  the 
ammunition  used  in  this  first  phase  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  war  has  seen  extensive  introduction 
of  new  military  tactics  and  technology  by 


the  United  States.  Under  tactics  one  might 
list  the  following : 

Very  extensive  use  of  airborne  (helicopter) 
troops; 

The  use  of  herbicides  against  crops  In  food 
denial  programs,  and  against  forests  In  area 
denial  programs; 

The  use  of  bulldozing  over  smaller  land 
areas,  also  for  area  denial; 

The  designation  of  "free  fire  zones",  which 
held  for  artillery  as  well  as  for  air-dropped 
weapons,  and  within  which  there  were  few 
distinctions  as  to  "clvUlan"  and  "mUltary" 
targets; 

"Interdiction  by  fire",  again  both  by  artU- 
lery  and  by  air-delivered  ordnance; 

The  battlefield  use  of  CS  gas,  in  coordi- 
nation with  conventional  firepower;  and  the 
use  of  CS  for  area  denial  and  for  interdiction; 

The  use  of  meteorological  warfare,  the  pur- 
poseful production  of  rain; 

The  intentional  "population  relocation" 
programs.  At  times  these  were  forcible,  ac- 
companied by  subsequent  destruction  of 
local  habitation  by  fire,  bulldozing  or  artil- 
lery, at  times  what  might  be  caUed  seml- 
forclble,  as  populations  moved  from  free  fixe 
zones  as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  at  times 
populations  moved  from  direct  battlefield 
areas; 

"Carpet  bombing"  by  B-62s  (the  "adapt- 
ability" of  the  B-52) ,  the  exceedingly  high 
air  ordnance  tonnages; 

The  use  of  "mercenary"  military  forces 
from  Thailand,  Korea  and  the  PhUlppines, 
the  costs  for  which  had  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  USA.  This  kind  of  development,  as  "polit- 
ical" as  It  Is  "mUltary",  was  carried  a  step 
further  by  the  entire  subsidy  of  "secret " 
armies — of  65,000  men  In  Laos,  of  20,000  Cam- 
bodian Khmers  fighting  in  Vietnam,  often  iii 
ambiguous  uniform  and  under  unstated 
leadership, — and  of  an  entire  "air  force".  Air 
America,  by  the  United  States  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  in  Laos; 

Though  not  "new",  the  relatively  very  ex- 
tensive use  of  air  support; 

The  extensive  use  of  the  incendiary, 
napalm; 

The  regular  Introduction  of  special  forces 
teams,  "SEALS",  and  Irregular  mercenaries 
Into  North  Vietnam  for  sabotage  and  for 
other  military  purposes;  and 

Programs  of  the  selective  killing  of  mem- 
bers of  the  civilian  population  with  commu- 
nist BiBIlation,  the  Phoenix  program  and 
some  of  Its  predecessors. 

In  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  VS. 
bombing  sorties  executed  in  the  course  of  the 
war  only  a  handful  involved  any  air  combat 
with  opposing  aircraft.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion to  VS.  Naval  operations,  the  aircraft 
carriers  and  the  "Market-Time"  coastal 
blockades,  or  to  the  use  of  bomber  bases  in 
Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Okinawa  and 
0\iam. 

Gas  warfare  had  not  been  used  since  World 
War  I  and  tn  Italy's  Ethiopian  campaign. 
Despite  official  denials  to  the  public,  the 
intent  of  CS  use  as  used  In  the  field  In  Viet- 
nam was  explicitly  to  Increase  enemy  combat 
casualties.  The  use  of  CS  ran  a  great  risk  In 
weakening  International  restraints  against 
the  use  of  more  toxic  chemicals  in  war  and 
was  curtailed  only  after  strong  international 
diplomatic  opposition,  marshalled  In  the  UN 
General  Assembly.  There  had  been  only  very 
minor  herblcldal  operations  carried  out  be- 
fore, by  the  British  in  Malaya  and  by  the 
French  in  Algeria.  The  fact  that  herbicides 
had  been  used  in  these  previous  military 
operations  was  largely  unknown,  and  had 
had  little  Impact  on  International  law  in  the 
area  of  chemical  and  biological  warfare,  or  on 
mUltary  systems  in  different  nations.  The 
large  scale  use  of  herbicides  In  war  was  thus. 
In  effect,  unprecedented.  Meteorological  war- 
fare Is  entirely  unprecedented,  never  before 
recordedly  having  been  used  as  a  weapon  of 
war.  The  Pandora's  box  that  it  opens  Is  awe- 
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some.  In  particular  the  use  of  stich  novel 
methods  by  the  United  States,  the  world's 
most  advanced  and  strongest  military  power. 
Is  certain  to  risk  all  the  more  the  further 
deterioration  of  International  restraints. 

Under  technology,  though  some  of  the 
notations  simultaneously  Include  further  In- 
formation on  tactical  methods  of  application, 
one  might  single  out  the  following: 

The  development  of  some  30  delivery  sys- 
tems, mostly  for  battlefield  application,  for 
CS  gas; 

The  use  of  lightships  and  'gunshlps", 
lighting  up  the  nighttime  sky  and  carrying 
"mlnlguns",  multiple  barrelled  machine  guns 
with  extraordinary  high  rates  of  Are  (6.000 
rmp  per  gun:  18.000  rmp,  or  more  per  air- 
craft); 

Light  gathering  and  heat  gathering  devices 
for  nighttime  ground  based  antipersonnel 
target  acquisition; 

First  actual  combat  use  of  (U.S.)  Terrier 
SAMS  (Surface  to  Air  Missiles)  and  Shrike 
antlradlatlon  (radar)  missiles; 

Extensive  use  (against  North  Vietnam)  of 
antipersonnel  air  delivered  weapons:  Cluster 
Bomb  Units  (CBU),  flechettes,  pellet  bombs, 
etc.; 

Laser  guided  and  television  guided  bombs, 
weapons  In  the  "Pave"  and  "Eye"  series; 

Ground  based  fire  location  sensors;  port- 
able field  radars  for  mortar  and  artillery 
location; 

Extensive  use  of  special  aircraft  for  air- 
borne tactical  air  control  and  electronic 
countermeasures,  largely  over  the  China  Sea 
and  North  Vietnam.  Ground  based  air  navi- 
gation electronics  was  al.so  used  in  northern 
Laos; 

The  use  of  drone  aircraft  for  photo  recon- 
nai.s.sance  and  for  electronic  coiintermeas- 
ures;  and 

The  use  of  ground  based  sensors  to  detect 
personnel  and  motor  traffic  movement  be- 
hind enemy  lines,  the  "McNamara  line", 
which  then  grew  Into  project  Igloo  White, 
These  sensors  detect  in  various  modalities 
(seismic,  thermal,  etc.).  telemeter  their  In- 
formation to  circling  aircraft  or  to  drone.s, 
which  telemeter  in  turn  to  ground  based 
computers,  which  call  for  aircraft  strikes. 
This  system  has  been  popularly  referred  to 
as  "the  electronic  battlefield",  or  "electronic 
warfare".  Airborne  sensors  capable  of  detect- 
ing tunnel  networks  wtre  also  de\ eloped. 

The  effects  of  the  use  of  these  methods 
and  tochnclogy  over  a  period  of  some  ten 
years  has  been,  not  surprisingly,  substantial. 
in  the  1946  to  1954  phase  of  the  war,  it  is 
estimated  that  some  1,250,000  Vietnamese,  In 
both  North  and  Soaith,  lost  their  lives.  Tlie 
toll  for  the  1953  to  1972  period  is  highly  un- 
likely to  be  any  less,  though  firm  estimates 
for  either  the  North  or  the  South  are  not 
available. 

In  World  War  II  a  little  over  2.000,000 
tons  of  bombs  were  dropped  by  the  USA  In 
the  combined  African,  European  and  Pacific 
theatres  of  war,  and  a  little  less  than  1.000.- 
000  tons  in  Korea  in  1950  to  1953.  Some  6.- 
200.000  tons  have  been  dropped  in  Indo- 
china between  1965  and  the  end  of  1971. 
More  than  half  of  this  total  has  come  In 
the  1969  to  1972  period,  after  the  exit  of  the 
Johnson  administration.  140.000  sorties » 
were  down  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  alone  in 
the  single  year  1971.  This  omits  the  number 
of  strikes  flown  by  U.S.  Naval  aircraft.  Official 
US  figures  indicate  that  attack  sorties'  by 
fixed  wii'.g  US  aircraft  over  South  Vietnam 
alone  totalled  796,262  from  1966  to  1971.  23 
million  craters  have  been  made  and  the 
total  cratered  area  is  about  the  size  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts.  Between  1965  and 
1970  air  delivered  munitions  and  surface 
delivered  niunitions  were  t>eing  used  at  equal 
rates,  11,112  million  pounds  by  air  and  11,777 
million  pounds  by  artillery.  Thus  the  total 

'  A  "sortie"  Is  a  single  mission  by  a  single 
aircraft. 


tonnage  of  ordnance  delivered  in  the  Indo- 
chino  area  Is  double  the  bombing  figure,  al- 
though most  of  the  artillery  expenditure 
has  been  in  South  Vietnam.  All  of  Indo- 
china Is  an  extended  rural  Rotterdam. 

Some  90,000  tons  of  US  chemical  warfare 
a.gents  have  been  employed  in  Vietnam. 
Seven  thousand  tons  have  been  CS  gas. 
the  remainder  herbicides.  Herbicide  applica- 
tion rates  were  twelve  of  fifteen  times  those 
\ised  n  commercial  agricultural  operations, 
and  about  ten  percent  of  the  area  sprayed 
received  multiple  treatment.  Crop  cultiva- 
tion sufficient  to  feed  two  million  people  for 
a  year  was  destroyed  while  the  program  ran, 
from  1962  till  the  end  of  1970,  and  affected 
about  ten  percent  of  all  the  cultivated  land 
In  South  Vietnam.  U.S.  data  Indicates  that 
20,000  square  kilometers  (km=)  of  forest  was 
sprayed  and  largely  laid  waste,  about  5'/2 
million  acres,  300.000  acres,  or  half  the  total 
coastal  and  de'ta  mangrove  forest  area,  was 
destroyed,  while  the  4.000.000  acres  of  ma- 
ture upland  forest  sprayed  comprise  about 
a  fifth  of  the  total  area  of  that  type  in 
South  Vietnam.  (The  total  is  again  roughly 
the  size  of  Massachusetts.  The  Vietnamese 
claim  that  three  times  that  area,  58,029 
square  kilometers,  of  forest  were  exposed 
to  herbicide  spray.)  Attempts  were  al.so 
made  to  burn  already  defoliated  forests  by 
use  of  incendiaries  and  Napalm.  The  bull- 
dozer, or  "Rome  Plow",  program  scrapes  the 
land  bare  at  a  rate  of  1.000  acres  a  day  (44 
million  .squar<'  feet)  and  by  now  has  cleared 
an  area  of  750.000  acres,  roughly  the  size  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

These  novel  programs  have  earned  the  ac- 
cusation of  "ecocide"  or  "ecological  warfare", 
permanent  or  very  long  term  large  scale  mili- 
tary derangement  of  an  area's  ecology.  The 
programs  came  at  exactly  the  time  that 
domestic  ecological  considerations  began  to 
penetrate  to  the  policy  making  levels  of  gov- 
ernments in  the  already  developed  nations. 
The  decision  to  use  herbicides  as  weapons  of 
war  in  Vietnam  was  made  as  a  further  effort 
to  control  and  to  move  populations  from  one 
.irea  to  another  within  the  country.  The  de- 
struction of  crops  was  expected  to  achieve 
this  aim,  and  crop  and  forest  destruction 
were  thus  means,  and  not  ends.  In  that  they 
were  successful,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as 
were  more  "conventional"  military  tech- 
niques, the  wide-ranging  use  of  unprece- 
dented quantities  of  high  explosive.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  military  regarded  herbicide 
as  a  "gimmick "  and  an  "R  &  D  effort ".  that 
official  reports  found  it  "ineffective"  against 
enemy  combatants,  and  perceived  that  It 
"had  Its  greatest  effects  on  the  enemy-con- 
trolled cU'lllan  populations"  and  "created 
widespread  misery  and  many  refugees ',  the 
herbicide  program  accelerated  rapidly  and 
when  publicly  criticized  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  government  officials. 
Only  after  extensive  opposition  grew  within 
the  US  scientific  community  was  the  herbi- 
cide program  phased  out  In  1970.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  It  would  have  been 
curtailed  otherwise,  despite  its  failure  to  ful- 
fill any  military  objectives,  as  It  was  fulfilling 
political  objectives  through  its  effect  on  the 
civilian  population,  though  this  is  explicitly 
proscribed  by  the  Laws  of  Warfare.  The  pro- 
gram of  land  clearing  by  use  of  bulldozers 
continues  and  Is  Increasing. 

These  various  military  programs  account 
for  the  generation  of  perhaps  85  percent  or 
more  of  the  refugees.  For  example  the  gen- 
eration of  nearly  all  the  Loatlon  refugees  was 
esrtremely  rapid  and  took  place  in  a  period  of 
weeks  following  the  shift  of  bombing  sorties 
from  North  Vietnam  to  Laos  In  1968.  Even 
when  local  populations  move  from  direct 
battlefield  areas  It  Is  usually  to  avoid  US 
shelling  and  bombing,  and  the  certainty  that 
if  the  area  Is  captured  by  NLF  or  North  Viet- 
namese forces  it  will  become  a  free  fire  zone 
and  any  habitation  bombed  Into  rubble.  In 
all    one    third    of    the    South    Vietnamese. 


Laotian  and  Cambodian  populations  are  dis- 
located and  are  classified  as  refugees:  6,000,- 
000   South  Vietnamese   In  a  population  of 
18.000,000,   from   800,000   to   over   a   million 
Laotians  out  of  2-3  million,  and  1,600.000  to 
2,000,000  Cambodians  out  of  7,000,000.  Large 
numbers   of   North   Vietnamese   have   been 
evacuated  from  urban  areas  as  well.  Physical 
reconstruction  will  take  extensive  time.  Rub- 
ber plantations  and  commercial  forests  have 
been  destroyed  In  the  South,  and  Industry  In 
the  North.  Numerous  towns  In  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam  have  been  leveled  to  the 
ground  with  not  a  wall  left  standing.  Craters 
will   need  leveling  but  the  return  of  their 
fertility  Is  questionable,  once  the  thin  layer 
of  top  soil  has  been  spread  by  the  bomb  blast, 
and  the  underlying  laterltlc  soil  Is  exposed. 
The  disruption  of  the  Indochlnese  social 
fabric  has  been  extensively  documented  In 
Congressional  testimony.  In  earlier  years  of 
the  war  various  religious  and  minority  groups 
still  held  some  political  power  In  the  South. 
Their  infiuence  disappeared  with  successive 
military  coups,  and  especially  after  the  large 
Influx  of  United  States  troops.  The  govern- 
ment In  the  South  Is  Itself  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly,  largely  made  up  of  the  Catholic 
minority,    many    being    refugees    from    the 
North  m  1954.  Vietnamese  have  been  fight- 
ing Vietnamese  since  1946,  under  the  French 
and   under  the   Americans,   mercenaries  in 
their  own  land.  My  Lai  was  to  be  expected 
if  not  inevitable,  In  a  war  In  which  free  fire 
zones  were  standard  operating  procedure.  In 
which   the   enemy   was   a   majority   of   the 
civilian  population,  and  In  which  Vietnamese 
combatants  and  non-combatants  wore  "black 
pajamas".  The  Vietnamese  claim  a  hundred 
or  so  "My  Lais".  Yet  It  Is  actually  foolish  to 
single  out  My  Lai  In  a  context  of  area  satura- 
tion weapons  such  as  high  altitude  pattern 
bombing.  CBU's  and  mlnlguns.  and  criteria 
as  vague  as  a  dead  person  in  black  clothing 
for  determining  numbers  of  "VC"  In  body 
counts.   Operation   Phoenix,   a  part   of  the 
"Pacification    program"    was    more    specific. 
Under  It  some  84.000  members  of  the  "VC 
Infrastructure"  in  South  Vietnam  were  "neu- 
tralized",   likely   more   than    half   of    them 
killed.  In  a  period  between  1967  and  1971, 
Some    years    before    the    Initiation    of    the 
Phoenix    program   American   military   com- 
manders in  Vietnam  were  using  the  phrases 
"sanitizatlon"     and     "sterilization",     terms 
which  were  transformed  Into  "rural  develop- 
ment",  and  devising  relocation  camp  pro- 
grams and  programs  of  Individual  personal 
identity  and  location  cards  for  all  of  South 
Vietnam.  These  in  turn  had  been  preceded 
by  the  strategic  hamlets,  often  little  more 
than  internment  camps.  Some  of  these  pro- 
grams were  unpleasantly  reminiscent  of  WW 
II  German  programs  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
In  France.  Though  seldom  explicitly,  they  all 
pointed   back   to  and  revolved  around  the 
basic  questions: 
Who  was  the  enemy; 
What  was  the  war  being  fought  for;  and 
What  kind  of  war  was  It,  or  had  It  become. 
Before  turning  to  the  second  major  area  of 
concern.  It  might  be  particularly  appropriate 
to  remark  on  the  question  of  availability  of 
Information  about  Vietnam  and  the  nature 
of  the  war.  In  addition  the  question  of  in- 
formation played  a  significant  role  in  the 
public  debate  on  Vietnam  policy  especially  In 
the  years  1965  to  1968,  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  much,  If  anything,  that  one  might  want  to 
know  that  Is  not  available  in  the  open  litera- 
ture. This  author  knows  of  over  500  books 
that  have  been  published  in  the  West  on 
Vietnam  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  There 
are  some  eleven  bibliographies  pertaining  to 
Vietnam,  well  over  150  US  Congressional  re- 
ports and  hearings,  well  over  a  thousand 
articles  in  scholarly  Jotimals  and  in  maga- 
zines marketed  to  the  general  public,  another 
three  or  four  hundred  articles  in  US  military 
Journals,    and    several    other    categories    of 
printed  information,  aside  from  the   daily 
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press.  By  1968  or  1969  there  was  no  Infonna 
tlon  that  could  not  be  found  In  print  some 
where. 

Wendell  PhUlips  wrote: 

"When  a  nation  sets  itself  to  do  evil,  and 
all  its  leading  forces,  wealth,  party,  and  piety. 
Join  in  the  career,  it  is  impossible  but  that 
those  who  offer  a  constant  opposition  should 
be  hated  and  maligned,  no  matter  how  wise, 
cautious,  and  well-planned  their  courage  may 

be  " 

So  it  was  in  1964  to  1967  for  those  who  op- 
posed the  war  in  Vietnam.  However  by  late 
1968  or  1969.  that  situation  had  changed. 
The  reasons  are  undoubtedly  several,  among 
them  the  role  of  increasingly  avaUable  infor- 
mation, the  vlevra  expressed  by  prominent 
senators  contradictory  to  the  government's 
position,  and  the  disaffection  of  recently  re- 
signed high-level  government  officials.  Never- 
theless the  effect  of  these  factors,  though  re- 
ducing the  vUlficatlon  of  the  opposition,  was 
able  to  do  very  little  to  alter  war  policy.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  avaUabUity  of  in- 
formation. To  quote  J.  S.  Mill  this  time, 
"Against  a  great  evil,  a  small  remedy  does  not 
produce  a  small  result,  it  produces  no  result 

at  all".  ^    ^.      ^ 

American  Involvement  in  Indochina  Mgan 
with  World  War  n  OSS  operations  against 
the  Japanese,  and  our  ally  in  these  was  none 
other  than  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  forces  he 
led.  FDR's  terse  directive  to  his  diplomatic 
representative  In  Indochina  was  "Don't  let 
the  French  back  in".  However  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Pacific  War  a  British  general  on 
his  own  authority  rearmed  the  French  troops 
released  from  Japanese  captivity,  and  with 
this  single  simple  move  the  succeeding 
twenty-seven  years  of  history  began,  Clubb 
writes  that  "In  1946  and  1946  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  government  looked  mainly  to  the 
United  States  and  Nationalist  China  for  for- 
eign political  support",  and  communist  re- 
sponse was  far  from  enthusiastic  to  Ho's 
declaration  of  independence.  But  with  the 
entry  of  the  Truman  administration  prime 
interest  was  given  to  French  cooperation  in 
European  defense,  and  as  a  direct  corollary 
her  retention  of  Indochina  was  respected 
and  aided  in  every  way.  With  the  entry  of 
John  Foster  DtUles  as  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Elsenhower  administration,  the  policy  of 
American  support  for  the  French  in  Indo- 
china was  further  intensified,  and  it  was 
Sec.  Dulles  that  was  instnmiental  In  the  US 
abrogation  of  the  Geneva  Accords  which  had 
ended  the  first  phase  of  the  war. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  all  the 
books  concerning  Vietnam  are  those  that 
deal  the  most  with  "policy  process";  Hoopes, 
Cooper.  Pffeffer-Stevenson,  Chomsky,  Stavlns, 
Barnet.  and  Raskin,  the  Pentagon  papers. 
How  and  why  were  the  decisions  made  In 
the  United  States  government  at  various 
stages,  to  go  to  war  In  Vietnam,  and  to  carry 
out  the  war  in  the  way  it  has.  These  de- 
cisions and  the  process  of  their  formulation 
were  mirrored  In  the  practices  of  the  wars 
operation,  and  thus  before  they  were  ex- 
plicitly written  about  they  could  be  reason- 
ably plotted  from  the  best  books  that  de- 
scribed the  course  of  the  war  In  the  field, 
books  by  Fall,  Lacouture,  Corson,  Halberstam, 
Browne,  the  Schells,  the  CCAS  volume,  etc. 
What  the  documents  of  the  Pentagon  Papers 
achieve  Is  the  ability  to  explicitly  link  gov- 
ernmental policy,  purpose  and  Intent  with 
the  readily  observable  military  programs  of 
various  sorts. 

The  effort  of  various  administrations  to 
Justify  American  policy  In  Vietnam  have  been 
manifold  and  extensive.  In  Justifying  to  the 
US  Congress  the  costs  of  aid  to  Vietnam, 
President  Elsenhower  In  one  Instance  in- 
voked the  need  of  Japan  for  Indochlnese 
markets.'  and  In  another  Instance  US  require- 


ments Itself  for  various  raw  materials  found 
in  the  area.  Secretary  Rusk  and  other  sub- 
sequent administration  officials  successively 
Invoked  an  aggression  and  invasion  from 
North  Vietnam,  our  presence  and  Involve- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  SEATO  Treaty, 
our  Invitation  by  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernvent,  the  need  to  contain  China,  the 
"domino  theory",  and  the  necessity  to  remain 
and  fight  once  involved,  whatever  the  reasons 
for  first  having  gotten  Involved  lest  our 
"commitments"  to  other  nations  be  weakened 
both  In  the  eyes  of  those  nations  and/or  In 
In  the  eyes  of  our  presumptive  prime  oppo- 
nents, the  USSR  and  China. 

The  credibility  of  administrations  was  suc- 
cessively shaken  on  such  general  bases,  as 
well  as  on  particulars  of  the  war's  operation, 
such  as  the  bombing  of  civilian  targets  in 
the  North,  the  use  of  anti-personnel  weapons 
In  the  North,  the  methods  of  use  of  CS  gas 
and  herbicides,  and  the  target  populations  of 
various  military  programs  In  the  South.  The 
1964  Presidential  election  was  won.  in  pert, 
by  the  winning  candidate  pledging  no  fur- 
ther  Involvement   in   Southeast    Asia.   The 
promise  was  by  then  unintended,  and  was 
quickly   withdrawn   once   the   election   was 
won.  The  entire  war  has  been  carried  out 
without  a  declaration  of  war,  and  produced 
on  enduring  constitutional  crisis  concerning 
Presidential  war  powers  and  executive-legis- 
lative relationships.  Some  six  years  after  its 
passage,    the    tarnished    and    compromised 
Tonkin  GiUf  Resolution  was  quietly  with- 
drawn by  the  Senate,  As  part  of  the  process 
of    misleading  the  public  as  to  the  actual 
magnitude  and  consequences  of  the  war,  the 
President  delayed  revealing  war  costs,  their 
effects  on  the  national  budget,  and  raUlng 
the  necessary  federal  Income  to  meet  the  ad- 
ditional costs,  and  initiated  an  inflationary 
spiral  that  stUl  endures.  As  of  1970  it  was 
calculated  that  the  costs  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam,  (combining  monies  already  expended, 
and  which  would  be  subsequently  expended 
in  veterans*  benefits,  survivors'  benefits,  the 
war  debt,  etc.)  would  reach  300  billion  dol- 
lars. In  the  1965  to  1967  period  there  were  re- 
peated official  denials  of  all  the  events  and 
decisions    that    subsequently    came    to    be 
known,  leading  to  the  Ironic  phrase  used  by 
Journalists  that  "the  President  played  the 
war  up  his  sleeve".  The  government's  White 
Paper    Intended  to  prove  "flagrant  aggres- 
sion" from  the  North  and  to  act  as  a  moral 
Justification  for  U.S.  intensification   of  the 
war.  was  hastily  patched  together  in  a  few 
days  and  managed  instead  to  prove  by  its 
own  statistics  that  there  were  no  North  Viet- 
namese military  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that 
98  percent  of  the  NLF  weapons  came  from 


'President  Eisenhower:  "There  is  Japan, 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  free  world.  Japan 
is  an  essential  counterweight  to  Commnnist 


strength  in  Asia.  Her  Industrial  power  is  the 
heart  of  any  collective  effort  to  defend  the 
Par  East  against  aggression.  Her  more  than 
ninety  million  people  occupy  a  country  where 
the  arable  land  Is  no  more  than  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. More  than  perhaps  any  other  Indus- 
trial nation,  Japan  must  export  to  live.  For 
Japan  there  must  be  more  free  world  outlets 
for  her  products.  She  does  not  want  to  be 
compelled  to  become  dependent  on  a  last 
resort  upon  the  Communist  empire,  should 
she  ever  be  forced  to  that  extremity,  the  blow 
to  free  world  security  would  be  Incalculable. 
One  of  Japan's  greatest  opportunities  for 
Increased  trade  lies  In  a  free  and  developing 
Southeast  Asia.  The  great  need  In  Japan  Is 
for  raw  materials.  In  sotithern  Asia  It  Is  for 
manufactured  goods.  The  two  regions  com- 
plement each  other  markedly.  So  by 
strengthening  Vietnam  and  helping  Insure 
the  safety  of  the  South  Pacific,  and  Southeast 
Asia  we  gradually  develop  a  great  trade  po- 
tential between  this  region  rich  In  natural 
resources,  and  highly  industrialized  Japan  to 
the  benefit  of  both.  In  this  way  freedom  In 
the  western  Pacific  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened and  the  Interests  of  the  whole  free  world 
advanced." 


captured  or  purchased  U.S.  supplies.  This 
process  of  falsification  was  to  be  extended 
throughout  the  war  and  to  culminate  in  the 
type  of  blatant  cynical  euphemism  which 
coined  phrases  such  as  "armed  reconnaU- 
sance"  and  "reinforced  protective  reaction  . 
This  was  a  process  which  would  not  only  cor- 
rupt a  segment  of  the  pubUc  and  of  the 
press,  but  could  not  fall  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  the  most  Important  segment  of  the 
government,  the  executive  branch.  The  effect 
would  range  tram  the  lowest  levels  of  mili- 
tary operations  and  Intelligence  In  the  field 
to  the  office  of  the  President.  The  mecha- 
nisms by  which  Information,  perceptions,  as- 
sessments, reports  are  narrowed  and  circum- 
scribed by  what  Is  perceived  as  desired  by 
higher  officials,  frcwn  the  battlefield  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, are  pervasive  and  profound.  These  are 
institutional  processes,  and  only  time  can  teU 
how  persistent  they  wlU  be  after  the  war's 
end,  and  how  enduring  wUl  be  the  precedents 
set.  These  can  only  damage  foreign  policy,  in 
all  areas,  by  making  the  informational  and 
conceptual  bases  for  policy  formulation  in- 
accurate, tmreallstlc.  and  unreliable.  It  is 
also  pertinent  In  this  respect  that  not  a  sin- 
gle high  official  resigned  in  protest  over  the 
Vietnam  war,  though  several,  even  in  the  cab- 
inet opposed  It.  and  some  spoke  out  publicly 
against  the  war  after  having  left  office 

As  examples  in  the  field,  both  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy  exaggerated  the  effectivenew 
of  their  bombing  of  Nor^h  Vietnam.  Both 
recognized  that  the  postwar  dispute  over  the 
Navy's  bombing  role— and 'hence  Naval  pro- 
curement of  new  aircraft,  numbers  of  aircraft 
carriers  maintained.  Internal  service  debat«8 
over  allocation  of  the  defense  budget— would 
be  critically  affected  by  evaluation  of  their 
bombing  operations  In  Vietnam.  Criteria  for 
categorizing  vUlages  as  "pacified"  were  al- 
most completely  unrelated  to  realities  of  the 
affiliations  of  the  local  population,  their  at- 
titude towards  American  forces,  Saigon  or  Its 
field  commands,  or  the  effects  of  various  mili- 
tary and  "civUlan"  programs.  In  1966  VS. 
official  government  estimates  were  that  the 
"war  wUl  last  from  three  to  seven  years."  In 
1972  the  Secretary  of  Defense  offered  that  the 
war  might  continue  another  five  years  at  its 
level  of  intensity  at  the  time.  In  1966  Languth 
predicted  that  "mUltary  victory  was  possible 
(only)  if  Vietnam  were  more  or  less  obliter- 
ated "  a  policy  subsequently  followed,  whUe 
officials  spoke  of  a  contest  "for  hearts  and 
minds."  When  "Munich"  was  being  raised  as 
an  analogy  to  the  war  by  the  government, 
Bernard  Fall,  fiylng  with  U.S.  bombing  mis- 
sions, wrote  in  a  Journal  article  "No,  rather 
Barcelona."    American— and    European— TV 
viewers  were  able  to  see  literally  hundreds  of 
TV  films  made  by  U.S.,  British.  French,  and 
Swedish  TV  newsmen  which  portrayed  the 
course  of  the  war.  MUltary  operations  were 
often  Initiated  in  the  very  midst  of  peace 
initiatives  by  third  parties,  effectively  de- 
stroying any  negotiating  credlbUty  scuttling 
the  efforts.  While  the  government  felt,  and 
spoke  of  the  link  between  the  war  and  the 
perceptions  of  other  nations  to  our  "com- 
mitment," the  spectacle  of  the  war  In  real- 
ity could  not  but  degrade  America's  Interna- 
tional stature,  and  the  strength  with  which 
the  nations  could  subsequently  support  more 
legitimate  foreign  policy  concerns.  Sec.  Mac- 
Namara  summed  up  these  various  effects  by 
saying  that  the  effort  "to  pound  a  tiny  back- 
ward  nation   into  submission  on   an   issue 
whose  merits  are  hotly  dUputed  .  .  .  would 
conceivably  produce   a  costly  dUtortion   in 
the  American  national  consciousness  and  in 
the  world  image  of  the  United  SUtes — espe- 
cially if  the  damage  to  the  North  Vietnam  Is 
complete  enough  to  be  successful."  The  ques- 
tion of  war  guilt  has  come  home  to  roost. 

Another  important  effect  of  the  war  per- 
taining to  the  United  States  has  been  the 
effects  on  the  military  services  themselves. 
Again  there  are  both  general  and  specific 
effects.  The  Dominican  and  Indochlnese  in- 
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volvementa  precipitated  substantial  re-«x- 
amlnatlon  and  criticism  of  the  cold-war  con- 
cepts still  underplnlng  much  of  U.8.  foreign 
policy.  Similarly  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
degree  of  public  dissatisfaction  with  It  In  the 
United  States  certainly  contributed  In  very 
large  measure  to  the  rise  of  pressure  against 
the  "mlllUry  Industrial  complex"  and  the 
pre-emption  of  foreign  policy  formulation 
and  alternatives  by  extensive  International 
military  deployments. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  war 
military  publications  freely  discussed  the 
function  of  Vietnam  as  a  "proving  ground": 

"Just  as  Vietnam  has  become  a  test-bed 
for  the  proof-testing  and  de-bugglng  of  new 
hardware,  new  tactical  concepts,  new  logis- 
tics systems,  so  la  It  a  test  of  the  validity 
of  Defense's  basic  policy — not  an  exception 
to  lt."» 

In  the  early  1960s  the  nation's  military 
programs  and  strategic  theories  had  placed 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  ability  to  contain 
"brushflre  wars"  and  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration" as  well  as  Its  reliance  on  strategic 
nuclear  weaponry.  The  Statements  of  de- 
fense spokesmen  were  thus  explicit:  Sec. 
McNamara:  "We  can  afford  whatever  Is 
necessary":  •  "Vietnam  Is  the  proof  of 
theory"*  and  Deputy  Secretary  Vance: 
"From  the  lessons  we've  learned  (In  Viet- 
nam) we  would  probably  deal  with  another 
conflict  m  the  same  way"  •  and  "The  ability 
to  support  our  forces  In  Southeast  Asia  .  .  . 
Is  the  acid  test".<  However  the  questions 
of  the  alms  of  the  war,  the  methods  of 
the  war,  the  relations  between  Saigon's  mili- 
tary forces  and  efforts  (or  lack  of  them) 
and  those  of  the  United  States  were  most 
Immediately  and  most  forcefully  experi- 
enced by  the  front  line  soldier.  The  effect 
on  the  Army  was  unexpected  and  decidedly 
adverse.  Deterioration  of  morale  and  Its  ef- 
fects on  discipline  and  command  were  widely 
publicized  In  the  later  stages  of  the  war, 
and  are  far  from  trivial  matters.  Soldiers  did 
not  vrant  to  fight  and  did  not  want  to  obey. 
A  military  publication  discussing  a  case  In 
which  orders  had  been  refused  by  a  patrol 
In  the  field  commented  that  It  "delivered 
a  funeral  oration  on  the  U.S.  Army  In  Viet- 
nam".* The  uae  of  drugs  was  widespread; 
marijuana  use  nearly  universal  and  heroin 
use  bad  reached  proportions  such  as  to 
introduce  concern  about  the  numbers  of  ad- 
dicted soldiers  being  returned  to  the  civilian 
population  upon  discharge.  My  Lai  and 
"fragging",  (attacks  on  offlcers)  were  other 
symptoms  of  serious  trouble.  Draft  evasion 
(and  desertion)  resulted  in  some  50,000 
young  Americans  In  Canada,  and  the  war 
opposition  movement  entered  the  military 
services  themselves  and  reached  to  Vietnam. 
The  entire  system  of  draft  military  service 
was  shaken  as  a  result  of  the  distaste  for 
the  war  by  the  prospective  soldier.  At  the 
same  time  as  military  Influence  was  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  on  the  course  of  the 
war.  particularly  In  CambodU  and  In  Viet- 
nam, It  became  a  legitimate  concern  of  the 
military  and  of  the  Army  as  to  whether  It 
was  not  In  fact  desirable  to  end  the  war  In 
order  to  save  the  Army,  to  permit  It  to  return 
home  and  to  rebuild  Its  morale.  Since  deteri- 
oration of  morale  had  not  reached  to  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy,  the  Vletnamlzatlon  policy 
not  only  served  to  placate  American  public 
opinion  but  ameliorated  the  Army  problem 
as  well. 

There  Is  much  more  concerning  Vietnam 
that  could  be  discussed : 

The  French  re-entry  Into  Vietnam  after 
World  War  II; 

The  history  of  the  two  warring  halves  of 


Vietnam,  the  legitimacy,  or  lack  of  It,  In 
speaking  of  two  separate  countries; 

The  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  their  de- 
struction; 

The  war  In  Laos  from  1960  to  1962,  and 
a  continual  war  there  since  Its  reinitiation 
in  1965; 

The  Involvement  of  Thailand  and  Korea; 

The  Buddhist  protest  against  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam; 

The  protest  movement  against  the  war  In 
the  United  States; 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, on  youth,  on  political  disillusionment; 

The  history  of  some  dozen  negotiation  at- 
tempts to  end  the  war; 

The  kinds  of  aid  given  to  North  Vietnam 
by  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  but  most 
Important,  the  obverse  of  this,  the  kinds  of 
military  aid  and  Involvement  not  given  by 
these  nations  In  the  face  of  a  massive  U.S. 
conventional  air  and  naval  attack: 

The  complete  faUure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  find  any  means  or  ability  to  halt  the 
war,  or  even  to  moderate  It;  and 

The  lack  of  effect  of  Congressional  opposi- 
tion to  halt  or  to  moderate  the  war. 

All  of  these  and  more  are  part  of  the 
meaning  of  Vietnam.  In  1971  the  adminis- 
tration attempted  to  intimidate  the  televi- 
sion media  because  of  their  reporting  of  the 
war.  Next  it  attempted,  for  the  first  time  In 
our  history,  to  silence  the  press  by  the  threat 
of  prior  censorship  over  the  Issue  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  papers.  Finally  It 
attacked  the  constitutional  privileges  of  a 
member  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  govern- 
ment, the  Senate,  again  on  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  papers.  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager  has  called  this: 

".  .  .  part  and  parcel  of  what  can  only  be 
described  as  a  concerted  campaign  to  deny 
the  American  people  that  knowledge  about 
the  operation  of  their  Government  so  essen- 
tial to  the  sound  functioning  of  democracy." 

In  the  face  of  what  Is  actually  occurlng 
in  Vietnam,  It  Is  perhaps  necessary  to  apoll- 
glze  for  having  stressed  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  United  States.  However  the 
effects  are  Just  as  real.  Our  own  nation  has 
suffered  serious  damage.  If  not  of  the  same 
sort  as  has  Vietnam.  Perhaps  worst  of  all, 
the  brutal,  extravagant  and  unjustifiable 
military  exercise  mocks  International  law 
and  reaffirms  every  worst  cliche  concerning 
the  exercise  of  military  power  on  the  world 
scene.  It  was  a  precedent  of  past  history  and 
of  other  nations  that  America  dare  not  have 
acceded  to — but  did.  It  was  a  precedent  that 
America  dare  not  have  made  for  the  wOTld — 
but  did. 


*  Armed  Forces  Management,  Nov.  1966. 
'  ArTned  Fiyrccs  ^fanagement,  Oct.  196fi. 
^  Armed  Forces  Journal,  1972. 


ANOTHER  RESPONSE  ON  FEDERAL 
CONSUMER  AGENT  INTRUSION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  is 
the  34th  Federal  agency  that  has  re- 
sponded to  my  request  for  a  list  of  the 
proceedings  and  activities  that  would  be 
subject  to  intrusion  by  Federal  consumer 
protection  agents  under  S.  1177,  a  bill 
now  being  considered  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  on  which  I  serve. 

FDIC  Chairman,  Prank  Willie,  advises 
me  that  the  bill  is  "sufficiently  broad  to 
encompEiss  any  action  of  the  Corpora- 
tion," and  has  listed  25  types  of  FDIC 
proceedings  as  examples  of  areas  sub- 
ject to  Federal  consumer  agent  intrusion. 

These  25  proceedings  bring  to  1.206  the 
total  of  proceedings  in  which  the  new 
Federal  agents  could  intrude  as  de- 
scribed by  the  34  agencies  that  have  re- 
sponded to  date.  Not  included  in  this 
total  are  the  many  general  responses 
from  agencies  to  the  effect  that  all  of 


their  actions  would  be  subject  to  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  intrusion. 

As  I  have  done  on  July  17,  25.  and  31 
and  August  7  to  prepare  the  Senate  for 
enlightened  debate  on  S.  1177.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  this  34th  response  from  FDIC 
on  the  Federal  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal  Dsposrr  Insurance  Coa- 

PORATION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  4, 1972. 
Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Allen:  This  responds  to 
your  July  27.  1972  letter  requesting  a  list 
of  Corporation  activities  that  would  be  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  a  new  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  (CPA)  that  would  be  estab- 
lished by  S.  1177.  92nd  Congress,  a  bill  to  be 
cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protection  Orga- 
nization Act  of  1972." 

Your  letter  specifically  directs  our  atten- 
Uon  to  sections  203  and  204  of  the  bill,  which 
would  authorize  the  CPA  to  Intervene  as  a 
party  or  otherwise  represent  the  Interests 
of  consumers  In  any  rulemaking,  adjudica- 
tory, or  other  type  of  Federal  agency  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  whatever,  whether  formal 
or  Informal.  The  CPA  could  also  petition  any 
Federal  agency  to  Initiate  a  proceeding  or 
take  any  other  action  within  the  agency's 
Jurisdiction,  and  the  CPA  would  have  stand- 
ing to  seek  Judicial  review  of  any  reviewable 
Federal  agency  action  and  to  participate  In 
any  clvU  proceeding  to  enforce  any  Federal 
agency  action. 

Sections  203  and  204  seem  sufficiently 
broad  to  encompass  any  action  of  the  Cor- 
poration. An  Illustrative  schedule  of  Cor- 
poration activities  which  would  be  covered 
by  the  bill  Is  attached. 

Because  the  urgency  of  your  request,  we 
have  confined  our  comments  to  sections  203 
and  204,  as  you  suggested,  and  have  not  un- 
dertaken a  general  review  of  the  bill's  pro- 
visions. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  Wille, 

Chairman. 


Federal  Deposft  Insttrance  Corporation 
Activities  affected  by  S.  1177, 92nd  Congress, 
a  bill  to  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Protec- 
tion Organization  Act  of  1972." 

formalizeo  proceedings 
Rulemaking 

1.  Payment  of  Insured  deposits. 

2.  Receiverships  and  liquidations. 

3.  Voluntary  termination  of  Insured  status. 

4.  Minimum  security  devices  and  proce- 
dures of  Insured  nonmember  banks. 

5.  Assessments. 

6.  Advertisement  of  membership. 

7.  Interest  on  deposits. 

8.  Clarification  and  definition  of  deposit 
insurance  coverage. 

9.  Insurance  of  trust  funds. 

10.  Powers  Inconsistent  with  purposes  of 
Federal  d^oslt  Insurance  law. 

11.  Extension  of  corporate  powers. 

12.  Bank  service  arrangements. 

13.  Securities  of  Insured  State  nonmember 
banks. 

14.  Employee  responsibilities  and  conduct. 

15.  Any  other  rulemaking  proceedings  held 
In  accordance  with  section  4  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

Adjudications 

1.  Termination  of  deposit  Insurance  cover- 
age. 

2.  Issuance  of  cease-and-desist  orders  or  a 
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removal  or  suspension  order  under  section  8 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 

3.  Any  other  adjudicatory  proceedings  on 
the  record  as  to  which  a  hearing  is  either 
required  by  statute  or  granted  in  the  Board's 
discretion. 

INFORMAL   ACTIVITIES 

1.  Preparation  of  competitive  factor  re- 
ports under  Bank  Merger  Act. 

2.  Applications  by  nonmember  Insured 
banks  to  establish  new  branches  or  to  change 
existing  office  locations. 

3.  Applications  by  State  nonmember  banks 
for  deposit  Insurance  coverage. 

4.  Applications  for  Board  approval  of  mer- 
gers resulting  In  nonmember  Insured  banks. 

5.  Enforcing  compliance  by  nonmember  in- 
sured banks  with  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

6.  Enforcing  compliance  with  Truth  In 
Lending  requirements  applicable  to  nonmem- 
ber insured  banks. 

7.  Other  Investigative,  supervisory,  and  In- 
surance activities  as  authorized  by  statute. 


SENATOR  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER,  OF 
LOUISIANA— IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senators  in  expressing  a  great  sense  of 
loss  with  the  death  of  Senator  Allen  El- 
lender.  Senator  Ellender  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all  through  his  vigorous  char- 
acter and  persevering  nature.  His  po- 
litical career,  dating,  from  1921  in  Loui- 
siana, has  been  as  distinguished  as  it  has 
been  long.  He  will  be  very  much  missed, 
I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  his  staff. 


FLOOD  AND  STORM  DAMAGE  TO 
MARYLAND  CLAM  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate's prompt  action  on  President  Nixon's 
request  for  flood  relief  legislation  is  justi- 
fied by  the  urgency  of  the  need.  We  do 
not  yet  have  a  full  accoimt  of  the  total 
loss  or  of  the  ultimate  consequences.  A 
story  in  today's  Baltimore  Sun  of  the 
devastation  in  the  Maryland  clam  indus- 
try is  a  case  in  point,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CLAM  Industry  Ravaged:  Storm  Waters,  Heat 

Kill  90  Percent  of  Bat  Bivalves 

(By  Barry  C.  Rascovar) 

Annapolis.— Maryland's  $4  mUUon-a-year 
soft-shell  clam  harvest  has  been  wiped  out 
this  year  by  tropical  storm  Agnes  and  the 
extended  July  heat  wave,  officials  of  the  state 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  said  yes- 
terday. 

"It's  damned  near  disastrous,"  one  official 
said,  noting  that  It  could  be  as  long  as  three 
years  before  the  Industry  returns  to  normal. 

"It  really  looks  bad,"  remarked  Gordon  P. 
Hallock,  the  director  of  the  sUte's  Seafood 
Marketing  Authority.  "A  lot  of  people  are 
going  to  be  out  of  work"  because  of  the 
massive  clam  mortality  rate  this  season,  he 
said. 

He  estimated  that  about  5,000  Marylanders 
earn  their  living  by  harvesting,  shucking  or 
shipping  the  soft-shell  clams. 

The  areas  hardest  hit  by  the  large  clam- 
klU  have  been  Queen  Annes,  Ann©  Arundel 
and  Talbot  counties,  the  areas  where  the 
clam  harvest  Is  usually  the  largest. 

WIDESPREAD    MORTALITY 

Other  bay  areas  severely  affected  Include 
St.  Marys,  Kent  and  Calvert  counties. 


A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  said  that  samplings  indicate 
that  the  clam  mortality  rate  is  at  least  90 
per  cent  In  nearly  every  portion  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

"This  pretty  well  shoots  the  clam  business" 
for  at  least  the  next  two  years,  he  said. 

The  combination  of  too  much  fresh  water 
and  constantly  high  temperatures  was 
blamed  for  the  high  clam-klU  rate. 

"Possibly  the  clams  could  have  survived 
the  Infiux  of  fresh  water  (as  a  result  of 
tropical  storm  Agnes)  If  the  temperature 
hadn't  been  so  high,"  one  bay  expert  con- 
cluded. 

Agnes  washed  millions  of  gallons  of  fresh 
water  Into  the  bay.  drastically  lowering  the 
salt  content  of  the  water.  A  minimum  level 
of  salinity  In  the  bay  Is  essential  for  clams 
and  oysters  to  survive  for  any  length  of  time. 

CLAMS  NEED  COOL  WATER 

Then  the  July  heat  wave  sent  tempera- 
tures soaring  Into  the  90's  throughout  the 
area.  The  soft-shell  moUusk  usually  thrives 
only  m  cool  waters. 

"The  clams  Just  couldn't  take  It,"  one 
ofiBclal  said. 

Compounding  the  crisis  In  Maryland  are 
fears  that  the  oyster  Industry  could  also  be 
hard  hit. 

"We  don't  really  know  how  bad  an  oyster 
kill  It  was,"  a  shellfish  expert  said.  He  noted 
that  the  department  would  have  a  more 
definitive  answer  In  several  weeks  after  a 
new  sampling  of  the  state's  oyster  bars. 

"Oysters  are  hardier  animals  than  clams." 
he  said,  and  can  withstand  higher  temper- 
atures and  lower  levels  of  salinity  than  the 
soft-shell  clams. 

But  the  official  added  that  he  believed  the 
oyster  situation  was  "pretty  critical."  The 
oyster  season  Is  scheduled  to  open  September 
IS. 

Yesterday,  Matthew  Tayback,  an  assistant 
secretary  of  health  and  mental  hygiene,  an- 
nounced that  the  department's  ban  on  the 
harvesting  of  soft-shell  clams  would  be  con- 
tinued Indefinitely,  although  the  bay  waters 
have  returned  to  normal. 

CRABBING  PERMITTED 

The  ban  covers  all  areas  of  the  bay  except 
the  extreme  lower  portions,  which  were  not 
drastically  affected  by  the  tropical  storm. 
The  ban  does  not  forbid  crabbing  or  catching 
finflsh. 

One  Health  Department  official  explained 
that  the  clams  "are  not  In  good  enough  shape 
to  withstand  harvesting.  There's  nothing  else 
we  can  do"  except  continue  the  ban. 

Additionally,  James  B.  Coulter,  the  sec- 
retary of  natural  resources,  announced  that 
his  department  would  ban  all  softshell  clam- 
ming In  Maryland  September  1. 

ECONOMIC  AID 

Mr.  Coultw's  announcement  would  extend 
the  ban  to  all  areas  of  the  bay  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  Hallock  said  the  state  Division  of 
Economic  Development  and  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  have  begun  discussions 
on  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  aid  those  in 
the  clam  industry. 

"A  lot  of  fellows  are  already  doing  other 
things  to  earn  a  living,  like  crabbing.  But  the 
sale  tof  crabs)  has  not  been  too  good."  he 
said.  

COMKBACK  EXPECTED 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  said  that  chances  are  good 
for  the  clams  to  make  a  comeback  in  18  to 
24  months.  "Clams  are  very  good  breeders," 
he  said. 

State  biologists  will  wait  until  the  faU  to 
see  whether  the  surviving  clams  are  repro- 
ducing In  sufficient  quantities.  "If  not,"  the 
spokesman  said,  "we  will  look  Into  artificial 
means  of  spawning." 

Soft-shell  clams  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
state's  clam  Industry.  They  are  elliptical  In 


shape  with  a  neck  extending  from  one  end. 
The  shell  Is  soft  enough  for  a  person  to  crush 
In  his  hand. 

Hard-sheU  clams  are  rounder  In  shape  and 
must  be  pried  open  like  an  oyster.  These 
clams  are  harvested  In  the  southern  portions 
of  the  bay,  which  were  not  severely  affected 
by  the  tropical  storm.  Last  year,  the  dock- 
side  value  of  hard-shell  clams  in  Maryland 
was  only  $175,000. 


THE  BUSTLING  PORT  OP 
BALTIMORE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  each 
State  is  proud  of  its  Individual  successes 
in  the  area  of  economic  benefits  derived 
from  its  chief  industries.  These  successes, 
of  course,  result  in  needed  jobs,  better 
housing,  and  an  increased  standard  of 
living  for  its  citizens. 

The  Port  of  Baltimore,  the  single  most 
important  economic  contributor  to  the 
State  of  Maryland,  each  year  processes 
nearly  50  million  tons  of  short  cargo  val- 
ued at  $2.2  billion.  Marylanders  can  be 
proud  of  the  port's  performance.  The 
success  of  the  port  is  indicative  of  its 
keeping  up  with  advances  in  shipping, 
such  as  containerization.  The  Dundalk 
Marine  Terminal,  operated  by  the  Port 
Administration,  will  have  seven  15-story 
high  container  cranes  in  operation  by 
this  fall.  New  container  facilities  are 
being  built  at  Dundalk  Terminal  which 
will  cover  about  500  acres. 

The  Washington  Post  reported  on 
these  important  activities  of  the  port  in 
a  July  9  article  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Baltimore's  Port  Is  Bustling — Container- 
ization Significant  Keystone  or  Its 
Growth 

(By  WlUlam  H.  Jones) 
Baltimore.— One  day  last  week,  a  big 
oceangoing  freighter  loaded  virlth  bananas 
from  Central  America  docked  at  a  modem 
pier  here  operated  by  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
Four  big  gantry  cranes — each  80  feet 
high— were  Inunedlately  put  to  work  as 
were  four  banana  conveyors,  unloading  boxes 
from  the  ship's  hull.  The  machines  were 
dropped  down  in  the  hold  where  workers 
place  boxes  of  bananas  on  the  conveyor  belts 
for  an  automated  trip  through  a  modern 
warehouse  and  on  to  doBens  of  waiting 
trucks. 

As  the  dawn's  early  light  was  evident  over 
historic  Fort  McHenry,  across  the  waters  of 
Baltimore  Harbor,  trucks  loaded  with  ba- 
nanas were  already  departing  the  United 
Fruit  pier  for  metropolitan  New  Ywk  and 
Philadelphia,  the  food  centers  around  BalU- 
more.  and  the  giant  supermarket  warehouses 
m  Prince  Georges  County  that  service  Giant 
and  Safeway  stores  throughout  the  region. 
By  this  weekend,  some  of  the  bananas  are 
on  the  shelves  of  neighborhood  markets  and 
stores  throughout  the  Northeastern  states, 
and  the  ship  either  la  being  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise for  export  or  on  its  way  to  calls  at 
other  ports. 

Elsewhere  along  45  miles  of  the  port's 
shoreline,  some  30  other  ships  of  commerce 
were  at  the  docks  and  10  more  ships  were 
scheduled  to  arrive  that  day. 

The  Llberian  ship  Acamar  was  here  for  re- 
pairs at  one  of  several  major  shipbuilding 
and  repair  yards,  the  Banat  from  Yugoslavia 
carried  general  cargo,  and  the  Dona  Horencla 
from  the  Philippines  brought  sugar. 
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But  the  most  unusual  sight  was  the  Amer- 
ican Argosy,  a  United  States  ship  based  In 
New  Tork  that  was  loaded  with  several  hun- 
dred truck-like  containers.  It  appeared  Im- 
possible that  the  huge  boxes,  stacked  one  on 
top  of  the  others,  could  stay  In  place  for  an 
ocean  voyage. 

Every  day  of  the  year,  however,  the  con- 
tainers do  stay  In  place  as  more  and  more 
tons  of  merchandise  are  moved  In  the  boxes 
that  have  revolutionized  world  ocean  trade 
and  created  a  significant  keystone  for  growth 
of  the  present  Maryland  Port  of  Baltimore. 

Prom  zero  tonnage  In  the  mld-19e08.  when 
the  concept  of  contalnerlzatlon — shipping 
merchandise  In  long  boxes  that  can  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  truck  body  or  hauled  by 
"piggyback"  on  railroad  flat  cars — was  still 
controversial,  container  traffic  rose  to  1,317,- 
073  tons  In  1971  (a  gain  of  33.4  per  cent 
from  1970). 

The  1971  record  was  achieved  despite  a 
two-month  strike  by  East  Coast  longshore- 
men and  Maryland  Port  administrator  Joseph 
L.  Stanton  predicts  1972  container  traffic 
could  total  1 .8  million  to  2  million  long  tons. 
Already.  Baltimore  is  second  only  to  New 
York  In  container  shipping  volume. 

The  average  container  holds  about  13  tons 
of  goods,  but  has  a  capacity  of  20  tons.  Huge 
unloading  cranes  built  by  the  Port  Adminis- 
tration or  private  Arms  can  unload  about  25 
containers  each  hour  from  a  ship,  and  trans- 
fer the  boxes  to  waiting  trucks  or  rail  cars. 

As  an  example  of  contalnerlzatlon's  ef- 
ficiency, the  American  Argosy  had  left  port 
by  night,  bound  for  Norfolk. 

By  this  autumn,  there  should  be  seven  15- 
story  high  container  cranes  In  operation  at 
Dundalk  Marine  Terminal,  operated  by  the 
Port  Administration,  plus  an  additional  crane 
operated  by  Sea-lAnd  Service  In  the  Canton 
area  (so  named  because  of  earlier  trade  with 
China). 

Through  1977.  the  MPA  plans  to  have  spent 
$23  million  just  to  expand  container  facul- 
ties at  Dundalk,  on  about  600  acres.  Vast 
space  Is  needed  for  storage  facilities  and 
parking  and  transportation  facilities  for 
trvicklng  and  rail  lines. 

The  Port  of  Baltimore  ranks  as  third  or 
fourth  In  the  nation.  In  terms  of  total  ton- 
nage. New  York  Is  first,  followed  by  Norfolk 
Hampton  Roads  (primarily  because  of  coal 
shipments),  and  then  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore In  a  close  race  for  third  place. 

The  port  Is  considered  Maryland's  single 
most  important  economic  contributor,  each 
year  processing  nearly  50  million  tons  of  short 
cargo  valued  at  over  $2.2  billion.  Associated 
businesses  In  steel  and  shipbuilding  are  the 
state's  biggest  employers  and  economists  be- 
lieve the  port  is  second  only  to  the  federal 
government  In  Its  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
the  Washington-Baltimore  region. 

Foreign  trade  volume  in  Baltimore  last 
year  was  down  to  24.3  million  long  tons  from 
29  million  tons  In  1970.  but  a  rebound  is  an- 
ticipated this  year  because  of  an  expected  rise 
In  the  VS.  economy  and  the  absence  of  a 
strike. 

For  the  first  four  months  of  1972,  however, 
tonnage  has  declined  because  of  a  4  per  cent 
drop  In  Imports  which  has  not  been  offset  by 
a  4.5  per  cent  gain  In  exports.  Slightly  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  all  shipping  through  Bal- 
timore Is  currently  Imports. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  NAME  OF  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  ELLENDER  AS  A 
CONFEREE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  our  late  departed  colleague,  Mr.  Ellen- 
der,  be  removed  as  a  conferee  on  H.R. 
15417  and  H.R.  15586,  the  appropriation 
bills  for  Labor-HEW  and  public  works, 
rcsDCC  ti  V  cl  V 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HANDGUN    CONTROL    ACT    OF    1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  S.  2507,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Calendar  No.  953  (S.  2507)  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  under  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  limiting  time 
on  debate,  1  hour  from  the  time  on  the 
bill  be  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson).  That  time  Is 
in  addition  to  the  time  already  agreed 
upon,  giving  him  2  hours  on  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  briefly, 
with  the  time  to  be  taken  from  neither 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1397 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 


On  page  10,  Immediately  after  line  19,  In- 
sert  the   following   new   sections: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  44  of  title  VIH  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  section  923  the 
following  new  section: 

"  '§  923A.  Registration  and  licensing  of  hand- 
guns; transfer  of  handguns  and 
handgun  ammunition 

"'(a)(1)(A)  No  person  other  than  a  li- 
censed Importer,  licensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
manufacturer  shall  knowingly  possess  any 
handgun  unless  such  handgun  is  registered 
with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  not  register  any 
handgun,  the  handgun  model  for  which  has 
been  disapproved  for  sale  or  delivery  by  a 
person  licensed  under  section  923. 

"  '(B)  No  person  shall  transfer  possession 
of  any  handgun  or  ammunition  of  a  caliber 
other  than  .22  rlmflre  to  another  person  for 
use  In  a  handgun  unless  the  transferee  (other 
than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  dealer,  li- 
censed collector,  or  licensed  manufacturer) 
displays  a  Federal  handgun  license  Issued 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
temporary  evidence  of  registration  of  the 
handgun  to  be  transferred  (as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  (E)  of  this  subsection) .  Where 
the  transferee  Is  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
dealer,  licensed  collector,  or  licensed  manu- 
facturer, no  person  shall  transfer  possession 
of  any  handgun  or  ammunition  other  than 
.22  rlmflre  for  use  In  any  handgun  unless 
such  transferee  displays  a  license  Issued  un- 
der section  923,  and  In  the  case  of  a  licensed 
collector,  temporary  evidence  of  registration 
of  the  handgun  to  be  transferred  (as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (A)  (E)  of  this  subsec- 
tion). 

"'(2)  Notwithstanding  subsection  925(a) 
( 1 )  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  he  deems  reasonably  necessary  to 
provide  procedures  for  the  registration  of  any 
handgun  possessed  and  for  which  registra- 
tion Is  applied  by  (1)  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (11)  any 
State,  or  department,  or  agency,  or  political 
subdivision  thereof.  Any  regulations  so  pre- 
scribed may  authorize  any  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  prescribe  Its  own  procedure  for 
registration  of  handguns  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary. 

"'(3)  The  application  for  registration  of 
a  handgun  shall  be  filed  In  such  place  as  the 
Secretary  by  regulation  may  provide  and  be 
In  such  form  and  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
Including — 

" '  (A)  the  name,  address,  and  social  se- 
curity or  taxpayer  Identification  number  of 
the  applicant, 

•*'(B)  the  number  of  the  Federal  hand- 
gun license  issued  to  the  applicant  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b) , 

"'(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  type, 
and  the  serial  number  of  the  handgun, 

"'(D)  the  date,  place,  and  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  from  whom  the  handgun 
was  obtained,  the  number  of  such  person's 
certificate  of  registration  of  such  handgun 
If  any,  and.  If  such  person  Is  licensed  undei 
section  923,  his  license  number,  and 

"'(E)  a  form  containing  sufficient  copies 
to  allow  the  applicant  to  retain  a  duplicate 
of  the  original  application  which  duplicate 
shall  be  retained  by  the  applicant  and  shall 
be  temporary  evidence  of  registration. 

"•(4)  Each  applicant  shall  pay  a  fee  for 
registering  each  handgun  as  follows — 

" '  (A)  for  the  first  handgun,  a  fee  of  $2, 

"'(B)  for  each  additional  handgun,  a  fee 
of  $1,  and 

"'(C)  for  a  collection  of  handguns  (as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe),  a  fee  of  $2. 
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The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply,  and  no  registration  fee  shall  be 
charged  for  registration  of  any  handgim  pos- 
sessed and  for  which  regUtratlon  is  applied 

by — 

"•(1)  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof, 

"'(11)  any  State,  political  subdivision,  or 
law  enforcement  agency  thereof. 

"•(5)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a  num- 
bered registration  certificate  Identifying 
such  handgun  and  such  applicant  as  the  reg- 
istered owner  of  such  handgun. 

"  '(6)  Any  person  shall  be  mellglble  to  reg- 
ister or  to  apply  to  register  a  handgun  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  who — 
"  '  ( A)  Is  under  eighteen  years  of  age; 
'•'(B)  Is,  because  of  alcoholism,  drug  ad- 
diction, or  mental  disease  or  defect,  an  In- 
dividual who  cannot  possess  or  use  handguns 
safely  or  responsibly; 

•"(C)  has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year; 
"  •(D)  is  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 
• '  (E)  Is  not  of  good  moral  character;  or 
'•  (P)  Is  not  qualified  under  all  applicable 
Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  to  register  a 
handgun  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
Any  purported  registration   by  any  of  the 
persons  described  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
void. 

•'  '(7)  (A)  Any  person  to  whom  a  handgun 
registration  certificate  has  been  I'-sued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  any  change  In  such  person's 
name  or  address  within  thirty  days  of  the 
date  of  any  such  change.  Such  notice  shall 
contain  (I)  the  registration  number  of  each 
handgun  registration  certificate  Issued  under 
this  subsection,  and  (11)  the  license  number 
of  each  Federal  handgun  license  Issued  to 
such  person  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"  '(B)  (1)  Any  person  to  whom  a  handgun 
registration  certificate  has  been  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  who  trans- 
fers possession  of  any  handgun  so  registered, 
shall  within  five  days  of  such  transfer,  return 
to  the  Secretary  his  registration  certificate, 
noting  on  it  the  name  and  residence  address 
of  the  transferee,  and  the  date  of  such  trans- 
fer. 

"'(11)  Any  person  licensed  under  section 
923  shall  not  accept  possession  of  a  handgun 
by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn  without  also  taking 
and  retaining,  during  the  term  of  such  pledge 
or  pawn,  the  Federal  registration  certificates 
issued  under  this  section.  If  such  pledge  or 
pawn  Is  not  redeemed,  such  licensee  shall 
return  such  registration  certificate  to  the 
Secretary  and  register  the  handgun  In  his 
own  name. 

"'(HI)  The  executor  or  administrator  of 
any  estate  containing  a  registered  handgun 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
death  of  the  registered  owner,  return  the 
certificate  of  registration  of  the  deceased 
registered  owner,  and  register  the  handgun 
In  the  name  of  the  estate  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  The  executor  or 
administrator  of  an  estate  containing  an  un- 
registered handgun  shall  promptly  surrender 
such  handgun  to  the  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nee without  compensation  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  penalty  for  any  prior  failure 
to  register  such  handgun. 

"(Iv)  Any  person  possessing  a  handgun 
shall  within  ten  days  notify  the  Secretary 
(in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary) of  the  loss,  theft,  or  destruction  of  the 
handgun,  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
any  recovery  of  such  handgun  occurring  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  notification  of  loss 
under  this  clause. 

'"(8)  Any  person  to  whom  a  handgun 
registration  certificate  has  been  Issued  by 
the     secretary     under     this     section     shall 


exhibit    his    registration    certificate    upon 
demand  of  a  law  enforcement  officer. 

"  '(b)  (1)  No  person  other  than  a  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  dealer,  licensed  naanu- 
factiu-er  or  licensed  collector  shall  know- 
ingly, possess  or  receive  possession  of  any 
handgun  or  ammunition  of  a  caliber  other 
than  .22  rimfire  for  use  in  any  handgun 
unless  such  person  has  filed  an  applica- 
tion with  and  received  a  Federal  handgun 
license  from  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

"•(2)  No  person  (except  as  provided  In 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section),  shall  trans- 
fer possession  of  any  handgun  or  am- 
munition of  a  caliber  other  than  .22  rlmflre 
for  use'm  any  handgun  unless  such  person 
has  flled  an  application  with  and  received  a 
Federal  handgim  license  from  the  Secretary. 
"'(3)  No  person  shall  transfer  possession 
of  any  handgun  or  ammunition  of  a  caliber 
other  than  .22  rlmflre  for  use  in  any  hand- 
gun unless  the  transferee  (other  than  a 
licensed  Importer,  licensed  dealer,  licensed 
manufacturer,  or  licensed  collector)  dis- 
plays a  license  Issued  under  this  subsection. 
Where  the  transferee  Is  a  licensed  importer, 
licensed  dealer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or 
licensed  collector,  or  person  shall  transfer 
possession  of  any  handgun  or  ammunition 
other  than  .22  rlmflre  for  use  In  any  hand- 
gun unless  such  transferee  displays  a  license 
Issued  under  section  923. 

'"(4)  the  application  for  a  Federal  hand- 
gun license  shall  be  In  such  form  and  con- 
tain such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  Including — 

•■•(A)  the  name,  current  address,  date  of 
birth,  place  of  birth,  and  signature  of  the 
applicant; 

"•(B)  a  statement  signed  by  the  applicant 
(in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shaU  by 
regulation  prescribe)  that  the  applicant  may 
lawfully  possess  handguns  and  ammunition 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  and  political  subdivision  wherein 
he  resides;  and 

"'(C)  a  complete  set  of  the  applicant's 
fingerprints  and  a  photograph  reasonably 
identifying  the  applicant. 

"  '(5)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  ithe 
Secretary  shall  Issue  a  Federal  handgun 
license  to  the  applicant,  and  such  license 
shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  Any  such  license  may  be  renewed 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  Initial  licensing 
period,  and  periodically  thereafter,  for 
periods  (not  to  exceed  three  years  each) 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the 
appUcation  requirements  and  form  for  such 
renewal  applications. 

"  '(6)  An  applicant  for  a  Federal  handgun 
license  shall  pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a 
license  in  the  amount  of  $5,  and  a  fee  for 
renewmg  any  such  license  In  the  amount  of 
$5. 

"  '(7)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
application  submitted  under  this  subsec- 
tion If— 

"  '(A)  the  applicant  Is  under  eighteen  years 
of  age; 

•"(B)  the  applicant  Is,  becaxise  of  alcohol- 
Ism,  drug  addiction,  or  mental  disease  or  de- 
fect, an  Individual  who  cannot  possess  or 
use  handguns  safely  or  responsibly; 

"  '(C)  the  applicant  has  been  convicted  In 
any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year; 

"'(D)  the  applicant  Is  a  fugitive  from 
justice; 

" '  (E)  the  applicant  Is  not  of  good  moral 
character;  or 

"  '(F)  the  applicant  Is  not  qualified  under 
aU  applicable  Federal.  State,  and  local  laws. 
"  '(c)  Denials  by  the  Secretary  of  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  of  a  handgun,  or  for 
a  Federal  handgun  license,  or  renewals  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  5,  title 


5,  United  States  Code.  Any  person  aggrieved 
by  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
right  to  Judicial  review  of  such  action  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  this  chapter  or  by  the  laws  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  any 
person  licensed  under  section  923.  may  trans- 
fer a  handgun  or  handgun  ammunition  of  a 
caliber  other  than  .22  rlmflre  to  a  person  only 
If  such  license  confirms  that  the  purchaser 
has  been  Issued  a  valid  Federal  handgun  li- 
cense or  a  Federal  dealer's  license  and  notes 
the  number  of  such  handgun  or  dealer's  li- 
cense In  the  records  required  to  be  kept  by 
section  923(g). 

•"(e)(1)  Information  required  to  be  In- 
cluded In  any  application,  form,  certificate, 
or  license  submitted  to  or  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed by  him  except  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  estabUshed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  requiring  such  Information 
In  pursuit  of  their  official  duties. 

"'(2)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary. 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall  assist 
the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
In  the  administration  of  this  section. 

•"(f)  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a 
findtag  under  section  922(n)  that  a  hand- 
gun model  Is  not  approved  for  sale  or  delivery 
by  a  licensee  under  this  chapter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  all 
persons  In  possession  of  handgui;s,  the  hand- 
gun model  of  which  has  not  been  approved, 
of  such  disapproval.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  receipt  of  such  notice,  any  person 
so  notified  may  transfer  such  handgun  as 
provided  In  section  926.  No  criminal  penalty 
shaU  attach  by  reason  by  possession  of  any 
such  handgun  In  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  untU  sUty  days  have  passed 
since  receipt  of  such  notice. 

"■(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"  '  ( 1 )   the  terms  "possess"  and  "possession" 
mean  asserting  ownership  or  having  custody 
and  control; 

'"(2)  the  term  "transfer"  means  all  sales, 
gifts,  bequests,  loans,  and  other  means  of 
acquiring  possession  of  a  handgun  from  the 
transferor  to  another  person; 

"'(3)  the  term  "person"  means  all  In- 
dividuals, corporations,  companies,  associa- 
tions, firms,  partnerships,  clubs,  societies. 
Joint  stock  companies,  and  estates;  and 

"'(4)  the  term  "registered  owner"  means 
the  person  In  possession  of  a  handgun  which 
Is  registered  under  this  section  and  to  whom 
the  Federal  registration  certificate  has  been 
issued.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  44 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting — 

"  '923A.  Registration  and  licensing  of  hand- 
guns.' 
immediately  after. 
"  '923.  Licensing.'. 

"Sec.  6.  Section  924  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

'"(e)  Whoever  violates  any  provUlon  of 
section  923A  of  this  chapter  shall  be  flned 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  Ave  years,  or  both. 

'"(f)  Whoever  knowingly  falsifies  any  Ui- 
formatlon  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  section  923A  of  this  chapter, 
or  forges  or  alters  any  certificate  of  registra- 
tion, or  license  Issued  or  retained  under  such 
section,  shall  be  flned  not  more  than  $10,000. 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  flve  years, 
or  both.'." 

Beginning  on  page  10,  line  20,  strike  out 
through  page  11,  line  2,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
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"SBC.  7.  (a)  Section  925(a)  of  title  18  at 
the    United   States   Code   Is   amended   by— 

"(1)  Inserting  In  paragraph  (1)  Immedi- 
ately after  'chapter'  the  following:  '(except 
as  provided  In  section  933A(a))',  and 

"(2)  Inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  immedi- 
ately after  'chapter'  the  following:  '(except 
as  provided  In  section  923A(a) )'. 

"(b)  Section  935 (d)  (3)  of  such  title  18  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(3)  Is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  in 
section  5845(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964;  is  not  a  surplus  military  fire- 
arm; and  If  a  handgun,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  922 (n) 
of  this  title;  or'  ". 

On  page  11,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  6."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8.". 

On  page  11,  after  line  24,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  9.  Section  927  of  such  title  18  (as  re- 
designated   by    section    8    of    this    Act)     is 
amended  tr  read  as  follows: 
"  'S  927.  Rules   and   regulations:    periods   of 
amnesty 

"'(a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
other  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  including — 

"'(1)  regulations  providing  that  a  person 
licensed  under  this  chapter,  when  dealing 
with  another  person  so  licensed,  shall  pro- 
vide such  other  licensed  person  a  certified 
copy  of  such  license; 

" '  (2 )  regulations  providing  for  the  issu- 
ance, at  a  reasonable  cost,  to  a  person  li- 
censed under  this  chapter,  of  certified  copies 
of  his  license  for  use  as  provided  under  regu- 
lations issued  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection; 

"  (3)  regulations  providing  reasonable  re- 
quirements for  the  marking  of  handguns 
that  do  not  have  serial  numbers:  and 
The  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable  public 
notice  and  afford  to  interested  parties  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing 
such  rules  and  regulations. 

"•(b)  The  Secretary  may  declare  periods 
of  amnesty  for  the  registration  of  handguns 
under  section  923A  or  the  transfer  to  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  of  any  handgun  under  section  926.'." 

On  page  12,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  7. "  and 
Insert  in  lieu'  thereof  "Sec.  10.". 

On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  4  through  6, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  immediately  upon  enact- 
ment, except  that  sections  3  and  7  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  and  section  923A(a)  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
section  5  of  this  Act.  shall  take  effect  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  923A  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
section  5  of  this  Act),  shall  become  effective 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Each  person  within  any  State  who 
possesses  any  handgun  on  such  effective  date 
shall  within  sixty  days  following  such  effec- 
tive date  complete  the  registration  and  li- 
censing required  by  the  provisions  of  such 
section  923A.  Each  person  within  any  State 
who  purchases  a  handgun  after  such  date 
shall  within  sixty  days  after  such  date  or 
thirty  days  following  such  purchase,  which- 
ever Is  later,  complete  the  registration  re- 
quired by  the  provisions  of  such  section 
923A." 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Dlinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  modification  of  the  amendment. 
The  principal  effect  of  the  modification 
is  to  eliminate  provisions  of  the  amend- 


ment which  provide  for  confiscation  of 
so-called  Saturday  night  specials.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
would  be  to  leave  intact  the  prohibitions 
of  S.  2507  against  future  sales  of  Satur- 
day night  specials  by  licensed  dealers, 
and  add  provisions  setting  up  a  national 
system  for  the  registration  of  all  hand- 
guns and  the  licensing  of  all  handgim 
owners. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  copy  of  the  modi- 
fication and  ask  that  my  amendment  be 
so  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  1,  insert  the  following: 
beginning  Immediately  after  •subsection", 
strike  out  all  through  '•section  923 '  on  page 
2,  line  4. 

On  page  2,  Une  22,  strike  out  "Notwith- 
standing subsection  925(a)(1)  the",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "The". 

On  page  11,  beginning  on  line  1,  strike  out 
all  through  line  12. 

On  page  11,  line  13,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Section  925(c)  of  such  title  18  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)  A  person  who  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime 
involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other 
weapon  or  a  violation  of  any  section  of  this 
chapter  except  section  923A  or  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act)  may  make  application 
to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the  disabil- 
ities Imposed  by  Federal  laws  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition,  receipt,  transfer,  ship- 
ment, or  possession  of  firearms  and  Incurred 
by  reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  grant  such  relief  if  It  is  estab- 
lished to  his  satisfaction  that  the  circum- 
stances regarding  the  conviction,  and  the 
applicant's  record  and  reputation,  are  such 
that  the  applicant  will  not  be  likely  to  act 
in  a  manner  dangerous  to  public  safety  and 
that  the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest.  A  licensed 
Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  licensed 
dealer,  or  licensed  collector  conducting  op- 
erations under  this  chapter,  who  makes  ap- 
plication for  relief  from  the  disabilities  In- 
curred under  this  chapter  by  reason  of  such 
a  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred  by  such 
conviction  from  further  operations  under 
his  license  pending  final  action  on  an  ap- 
plication for  relief  filed  pursuant  to  this 
section.  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  re- 
lief to  any  person  pursuant  to  this  section 
he  shall  promptly  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  notice  of  such  action,  together  with 
the  reasons  therefor.' " 

On  page  13,  line  4,  strike  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "  (c) ". 

On  page  13,  between  lines  13  and  14,  in- 
sert the  following: 

On  page  11,  beginning  on  line  15,  strike  out 
all  through  "chapter"  on  page  11,  Une  17. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  S. 
2507  would  simply  ban  the  future  sale 
and  delivery  of  Saturday  night  specials 
by  licensed  dealers,  manufacturers,  col- 
lectors, and  importers.  It  does  not  apply 
any  controls  or  re^itrictions  to  other 
handgims.  At  the  present  time,  40  per- 
cent of  all  handguns  manufactured  and 
sold  are  Saturday  night  specials.  It  does 
not  apply  any  controls  or  restrictions 
to  any  of  the  estimated  25  to  30  million 
handgims  already  in  circulation  In  the 
country.  It  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
Saturday  night  specials  now  in  circula- 
tion. It  does  not  affect  the  future  sale  of 


Saturday  night  specials  by  persons  other 
than  licensed  dealers,  manufacturers, 
importers,  and  collectors. 

The  rumor  is  that  S.  2507  is  aimed  at 
the  elimination  of  one  of  the  chief  in- 
struments of  crime  and  violence,  the 
cheap  and  useless  handgun,  the  so-called 
Saturday  night  special.  If  that  is  so,  then 
S.  2507  takes  very  poor  aim.  In  fact,  it 
will  have  little  effect,  if  any,  on  the  rate 
of  crime  and  violence  in  the  coimtry.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  see  what  effect  ex- 
cept a  higher  price  in  the  marketplace 
for  Saturday  night  specials,  as  future 
sales  by  dealers  of  these  weapons  are 
dried  up. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  S.  3528,  the  Fed- 
eral Handgun  Registration  and  Licensing 
Act  of  1972,  which  I  introduced  last  April. 
It  requires  every  handgun  to  be  regis- 
tered and  every  person  owning  a  hand- 
gim to  obtain  a  Federal  license.  Excepted 
from  the  licensing  provision  are  all  au- 
thorized military  and  law  enforcement 
personnel — Federal.  State,  and  local — 
and  those  who  would  be  licensed  imder 
the  1968  act,  such  as  dealers  and  col- 
lectors. 

The  amendment  would  in  no  way  in- 
terfere with  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  gun  licensing  and 
ownership.  It  provides  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  no  firearms  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  shotgims  and  rifles. 

The  system  for  licensing  and  registra- 
tion under  this  amendment  would  be 
administered  by  the  Secreati-y  of  the 
Treasury.  It  would  require  the  handgun 
owner  be  at  least  18  years  of  age,  and 
that  he  be  free  of  alcoholism,  drug  ad- 
diction, or  mental  disease  or  defect. 

It  requires  that  a  licensee  be  free  of 
any  criminal  conviction  carrying  more 
than  1  year's  imprisonment.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  could  waive  that 
requirement  1  year  after  conviction.  It 
requires  the  licensee  also  not  be  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  that  he  be  of  good  moral 
character  and  qualified  to  own  a  hand- 
gun imder  applicable  Federal,  State,  and 
local  laws. 

To  apply  for  a  license,  an  individual 
would  fill  out  a  simple  application  form, 
sign  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he 
may  lawfully  possess  handguns  and 
handgun  ammunition  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  and 
political  subdivision  of  his  residence,  and 
submit  a  set  of  his  fingerprints  and  a 
photograph.  Most  law-abiding  handgun 
owners,  like  myself,  would  gladly  go  to 
such  minor  inconvenience  in  order  to 
strike  a  blow  for  law  and  order. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment to  ban  or  confiscate  handguns  ex- 
cept those  unregistered  or  found  in  thd 
possession  of  unlicensed  owners. 

Mr.  President,  the  fear  of  crime  in 
America  is  first  and  foremost  a  fear  of 
violence  by  gim:  violence  against  citi- 
zens and  violence  against  policemen  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Each  year  more  than  20,000  citizens 
are  killed  and  200,000  are  maimed  or 
injured  by  guns.  Between  1964  and  1971, 
armed  robberies  increased  230  percent, 
about  63  percent  of  these  robberies  com- 
mitted with  guns.  Also,  by  the  end  of 
this  same  8-year  period,  65  percent  of  all 
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murders    were    being    committed    with 

guns.  ^     ^ 

And  in  this  grisly  pageant  of  cnme 
and  death  the  chief  villain  is  the  hand- 
gun  too  easily  obtained  and  concealed, 

too  easily  used  to  coerce,  maim,  and  kill. 
Nationally,  the  crime  gim  is  the  handgun. 
Though  only  27  percent  of  the  Nation's 
firearms  are  handguns,  they  account  for 
most  firearms  crimes:  in  recent  years, 
nearly  80  percent  of  firearms  homicide, 
86  percent  of  firearms  assaults,  and  96 
percent  of  firearms  robberies  have  in- 
volved handguns.  Most  violence  crimes 
are  committed  with  handguns.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  policemen  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  are  killed  at  the  point  of  a 
handgun. 

,  Let  me  cite  Chicago  as  an  example  of 
this  increasing  handgun  violence.  In  1965 
there  were  a  total  of  8,080  armed  rob- 
beries in  Chicago,  of  which  48  percent 
were  committed  with  handguns.  In  1971, 
however,  there  were  16,000  armed  rob- 
beries, of  which  71  percent  were  com- 
mitted with  handguns.  This  works  out 
to  an  armed  robbery  increase  of  92  per- 
cent, but  an  even  more  astounding  in- 
crease of  192  percent  in  the  number  of 
armed  robberies  committed  with  the  use 
of  handguns. 

In  the  decade  1961  through  1970,  633 
policemen  were  murdered  in  the  Nation — 
most  of  them  with  handguns.  Last  year 
125  policemen  were  murdered  96  per- 
cent of  them  with  firearms  and  74  per- 
cent of  them  with  handguns.  And  in  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year,  56  more  law 
officers  have  been  slain,  most  with  hand- 
gims. 

The  evidence  shows  beyond  doubt  that 
the  crime  gim  is  the  handgim,  and  it 
demonstrates  beyond  doubt  the  need  to 
control  access  to  all  handguns,  not  only 
the  Saturday  night  specials. 

This  amendment  recognizes  the  legiti- 
mate uses  for  handguns.  It  does  not  con- 
fiscate handguns.  It  does  not  deprive 
handgun  owners  of  handguns  for  legiti- 
mate purposes,  but  it  also  recognizes  that 
you  do  not  shoot  ducks  with  a  snub- 
nosed  .38.  Coupled  with  S.  2507,  it  would 
provide  a  workable  and  also  a  fair  an- 
swer to  the  plague  of  handgim  violence. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
Gunther,  the  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  to  me,  dated 
today,  be  placed  in  the  Record.  The  let- 
ter supports  my  efforts  at  handgun  con- 
trol and  in  general  supports  my  amend- 
ment. I  would  also  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  recent  resolution 
of  the  Conference  of  Mayors  supporting 
various  handgun  control  measures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.    CONrERENCE    OF   MAYORS, 

Washington,  D.  C.  August  8.  X972. 
Hon.  AoLAi  E.  Stevenson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deak  Senator  Stevenson:  The  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors,  representing 
the  cities  of  the  nation  with  populatlona  of 
30,0(X)  or  more,  commend  you  for  your  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  sensible  handgun  con- 
trol. The  nation's  Mayors  know  what  the 
uncontrolled  manufacture.  Importation,  sale 
and  private  possession  of  handguns  means. 

The  Mayors  wiU  do  their  part  in  law  en- 


forcement, but  they  beUeve  it  Is  time  that 
the  Congress  does  its  part. 

Handguns  cannot  be  controlled  on  a  dty- 
by-clty  basis.  National  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibility are  clear.  We  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate vrill  accept  this  fact  and  do  Its  duty  to 
the  American  people. 

We  enclose  herewith  a  resolution  on  this 
subject  adopted  at  the  40th  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  June  31,  1972. 
Sincerely. 

John  J.  Gtxnthes, 
Executive  Director. 

Resolution  on  Handgun  Controi, 
Whereas,  over  8,000  Americans  were  Celled 
by  handguns  in  1970  and  nationally  80%  al 
all  homicide  victims  knew  their  kUlers  as  a 
relative  or  friend;  and 

Whereas,  95%  of  the  policemen  kiUed  in 
the  Une  of  duty  between  1961  and  1970  were 
felled  by  handguns;  and 

Whereas,  gun  dealers  today  sell  to  the  men- 
tally 111,  criminals,  dope  addicts,  convicted 
felons.  Juveniles,  as  well  as  good  citizens  who 
kill  each  other;  and 

Whereas,  those  who  possess  handguns  can- 
not be  divided  into  criminals  and  qualified 
gun  owners;  and 

Whereas,  handguns  are  not  generally  used 
for  sporting  or  recreational  purposes,  and 
such  purposes  do  not  require  keeping  hand- 
guns In  private  homes;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  1939  that  firearms  regiilaUon  is  not 
unconstitutional  unless  it  impairs  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  State  militia. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  takes  a 
position  of  leadership  and  urges  national  leg- 
islation against  the  manufacture.  Importa- 
tion, sale  and  private  possession  of  handguiu, 
except  for  use  by  law  enforcement  presonnel, 
military  and  sportsmen  clubs;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  its  mem- 
bers to  extend  every  effort  to  educate  the 
American  public  to  the  dangerovis  and  appal- 
ling realities  resulting  from  the  private  pos- 
session of  handgims,  and  that  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  adopt  a  national  handgun  regis- 
tration law;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  (1)  effective 
legislation  be  Introduced  and  approved  by 
the  states  not  having  adequate  legislation  to 
that  effect;  (11)  the  proposed  legislation  shall 
provide  for  the  registration  of  all  firearms; 
(ill)  state  legislation  shall  require  all  citi- 
zens Interested  in  carrying  a  weapon  to  ob- 
tain a  license  after  showing  Just  cause  and 
good  conduct;  (iv)  federal  legislation  shall 
provide,  In  addition  to  existing  restrictions, 
that  any  person  not  having  a  state  license  to 
carry  a  firearm  shall  commit  an  offense  for 
transporting  such  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?  Divided  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Divided  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1413 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1413,  which  Is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows : 
On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  imtil  all  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  either  consumed  or  yielded 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  believe  this  is  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  Is  it  not 
therefore  in  order?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  still  required. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ex- 
plain my  amendment  now,  so  that  it  can 
be  voted  on  at  the  proper  time. 

The  language  my  amendment  would 
strike  from  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  found  on  page  9.  lines  7  through  9, 
which  read  as  follows : 

An  applicant  for  a  Federal  handgun  license 
shall  pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a  license 
in  the  amount  of  t5,  and  a  fee  for  renewing 
any  such  license  in  the  amount  of  $5. 

I  assume  that  the  purpose  of  the  Ian- 
gauge  Is  to  provide  revenue  for  the  cost 
of  administering  the  program,  the  cost 
of  obtaining  a  Federal  license,  and  for 
renewing  it  from  time  to  time.  It  would 
provide  to  the  Treasury  several  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  administra- 
tion. 

I  offer  the  amendment  for  a  reason, 
which  I  will  explain.  There  is  opposition 
in  the  coimtry  to  the  registration  of 
handguns.  The  language  of  my  amend- 
ment would  strike,  requiring  a  fee  for 
registration.  I  consider  the  loss  of  rev- 
enue it  would  be  small  compared  to  the 
value  of  removing  another  objection  to 
the  registration  of  firearms.  That  is  the 
purpose  for  which  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  explain  briefly  why  I  will 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  I  did  not  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  Sena- 
tor Hurt,  although  it  would  have  clearly 
removed,  as  far  as  possible,  the  produc- 
tion, and  consequently  the  use  of  hand- 
guns in  the  perpetration  of  murder  and 
other  crimes  and  the  accidental  shooting 
of  persons.  I  did  not  support  it  for  a 
reason,  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
past.  Right  or  wrong,  there  exists  in 
our  country  resistance  to  the  registra- 
tion of  firearms.  Senator  Hart's  amend- 
ment would  have  required  the  confisca- 
tion of  handguns,  with  pay.  I  recall  the 
experience  I  had  when  I  was  a  judge  in 
Kentucky  during  prohibition.  The  mo- 
tives of  the  18th  amendment  were  good 
but  it  provoked  such  overwhelming  op- 
position from  the  American  people  to 
their  right,  as  they  saw  it,  to  meet  their 
personal  satisfactions  and  needs,  that 
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opposition  to  the  18th  amendment  re- 
sulted in  a  long  period  of  crime.  It  was 
a  time  of  great  trouble  in  this  country. 
I  believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Senator  Hart,  a  man  of  rectitude 
himself  stated,  that  the  time  has  not 
arrived  for  his  amendment,  it  could  not 
be  supported,  and  resentful  opposition 
would  develop,  as  with  the  18th  amend- 
ment. I  did  not  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  others  be- 
cause it  added  to  the  legislation  concern- 
ing handgims,  the  registration  of  rifles 
and  shotgims. 

Today,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  brought  this  issue  down 
to  the  problem  which  is  of  greatest  im- 
portance to  our  country,  and  that  Is  the 
possessioi>  and  use  of  handguns. 

My  State  of  Kentucky  has  a  tradition 
of  bearing  firearms  for  the  security  of 
the  State  and  in  the  early  days  personal 
protection.  It  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
Kentucky  was  the  first  State  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  settlers  had  to  protect 
themselves.  Firearms  were  made  in  Ken- 
tucky. They  were  used  in  the  War  of 
1812  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  of  course 
in  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  That  tradi- 
tion still  exists  in  Kentucky,  as  well  as 
in  other  States. 

The  amendment  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  offered  does  not  apply  to  rifles 
or  shotgims  but  to  the  Illegal  possession 
of  handguns,  pistols,  and  revolvers.  On 
this  subject  I  am  following  the  same 
position  I  have  held  on  previous  bills,  I 
have  always  voted  for  handgun  control. 
Now.  the  time  has  come  to  have  strict- 
er controls  on  handguns,  the  instruments 
of  death.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  offered  is  directed  to 
that  end.  It  vould  prohibit  the  posses- 
sion or  the  receipt,  transfer,  of  hand- 
guns to  persons  who  are  enumerated  in 
his  amendment.  It  would  not  prohibit 
registration  or  possession  of  a  handgun 
by  a  law-abiding  citizen  who  meets  the 
requirements  of  his  amendment.  But  his 
amendment  would,  by  requiring  Federal 
registration,  insure  that.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, the  persons  to  whom  possession  is 
prohibited,  would  not  be  able  to  secure  or 
possess  a  handgun.  It  would  also  provide 
an  effective  method  of  tracing  owner- 
ship of  handguns  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
is  operating  under  a  strict  time  schedule 
following  his  responsibility  in  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  but  I  want  to  direct  a 
question  or  two  to  him  to  try  to  get  his 
thoughts  about  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Stevenson  amendment  which  he  is  de- 
scribing so  eloquently,  and  in  trying  to 
put  the  Senator's  amendment  in  proper 
perspective  relative  to  another  amend- 
ment which  will  be  coming  before  us.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  striking  the  key  provision  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
and  that  the  basis  for  his  argimient  that 
this  is  an  expense  which  should  be  really 
supported  by  the  Government  is  that  by 
getting  the  handguns  registered  and  li- 
censed, that  is  a  price  the  Government 
should  be  willing  to  pay 


Mr.  COOPER.  Exactly. 
Mr.  BAYH  (continuing) .  And  that  he 
is  not  concerned  about  the  cost  involved. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not.  It  would  not 
be  large.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Could 
I  ask  one  further  question?  I  ask  it  al- 
though it  may  not  be  specifically  rele- 
vant, but  it  is  clearly  akin  to  the  pre- 
ceding question.  There  is  a  compensating 
feature  in  efforts  to  try  to  get  gims  off  the 
market.  If  an  individual  wants  to  turn  in 
a  firearm,  is  it  not  in  the  public  interest 
to  reimburse  that  person,  as  an  incen- 
tive, to  get  that  gim  out  of  circulation? 
Does  the  Senator  concur  in  that  poUcy 
judgment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  I  believe  that  is 
a  fair  provision.  But  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing now  concerns  the  fee.  I  think,  to 
require  a  person  who  is  not  a  criminal, 
who  does  not  fall  within  the  categories 
to  whom  possession  is  prohibited,  to 
pay  a  fee  is  a  burden  and  one  which 
should  be  borne  by  this  country  as  a 
whole.  The  imposition  of  a  fee  imposes 
another  argument  for  opposition  to 
handgun  control. 

The  reason  I  believe  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  superior 
to  the  committee  amendment  is  that  we 
have  essentially  tried  the  committee 
amendment  for  years.  The  committee 
bill  strengthens  it  somewhat  by  specify- 
ing the  kind  of  handgun  that  could  be 
possessed;  but  even  with  that,  we  have 
tried  this  system  since  1968  and,  as  I  see 
it.  all  that  has  happened  has  been  an 
explosion  of  manufacture  and  possession 
of  cheap  handguns,  crime  and  death. 

I  believe  that  a  uniform  provision  for 
registration  throughout  the  country 
would  bring  about  stricter  compliance 
with  the  requirements  that  those  who 
are  prohibited  from  possessing  firearms 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  possess  hand- 
guns, and  will  lead  to  more  effective 
detection,  prosecution,  and  convictions 
of  criminals.  It  will  not,  except  for  some 
inconvenience,  affect  in  any  way  law- 
abiding  citizens 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  to  that.  For  procedural  reasons  on 
how  to  make  the  bill  work.  I  come  down 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  But 
there  is  significant  merit  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  to  offer  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  says. 
I  will  not  interrupt  further,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  the  Senator's  thinking  on  the  pub- 
lic policy  position  of  the  measure  that  is 
on  the  Senator's  bill  as  well  as  in  the  bill 
before  us.  to  compensate  those  who  would 
voluntarily  turn  in  a  weapon  and  if  that 
makes  good  sense  from  a  public  interest 
standpoint.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  concurs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  value  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  far  outreach  that  consideration.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  law  abiding 
citizens  will  still  be  able,  under  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  the  act  of  1968  and 
this  amendment,  to  possess  rifles  and 
shotguns.  But  what  is  the  reason  for  the 
possession  of  handguns?  The  bill  and  the 
prior  law  permitting  the  use  or  posses- 
sion of  handgvms  by  certain  groups— law 
enforcement  officers — will  still  be  the  law. 
Under  the  Senator's  amendment,  any 
person  not  otherwise  prohibited,  because 


of  conviction  of  a  felony,  or  mental  de- 
fects, or  being  a  fugitive  from  justice,  or 
a  drug  addict,  could  by  registering,  pos- 
sess a  handgun.  But  it  would  prohibit 
criminals  and  people  who  intend  to  use 
these  handguns  for  criminal  purposes 
from  possessing  handguns.  What  is  wrong 
with  this  amendment?  Nothing  I  know 
that  some  people  will  object.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  law-abiding  people  of 
this  country  must  bear  some  burden, 
some  inconvenience,  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  protect  the  public  at  large 
against  criminals. 

I  cannot  see  any  other  logical  course 
of  action.  Therefore,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  It  is  in  my  view  the  best 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  to 
make  a  start  toward  controlling  the 
crime  that  can  ruin  our  country. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  support. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  recognizes 
the  legitimate  interests  of  most  handgun 
owners.  He  also  recognizes  that  the 
handgun  is  the  crime  gun  in  America.  He 
supports  the  amendment  because  he  be- 
lieves as  I  do  that  it  is  possible  to  strike 
a  fair  balance  between  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  handgun  owners  'end  the 
necessities  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
country. 

I  might  add  that  the  public  at  large 
agrees  with  this  position. 

The  most  recent  Gallup  poll  taken  last 
May  shows  that  fully  71  percent  of  the 
American  people  favor  a  law  "which 
would  require  a  person  to  obtain  a  police 
permit  before  he  or  she  can  buy  a  gun." 
That  is  a  concept  similar  to  the  one  I  am 
proposing  in  my  amendment  for  hand- 
guns. 

The  same  poll  showed  that  62  percent 
of  all  handgun  owners  favor  such  a  per- 
mit system  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
tides  of  blood,  violence,  and  crime  in  the 
country. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  for  his  support.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  just  conversed  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  about  his  amendment. 
Unfortunately,  he  must  now  return  to  a 
committee  meeting. 

The  licensing  and  registration  fees  m 
my  amendment  are  not  intended  to  be 
onerous.  They  provide  for  a  registration 
fee  of  $2  for  the  first  handgun,  $1  for  ad- 
ditional guns  registered,  $2  for  collec- 
tions, and  a  $5  license  fee.  Certainly  it 
is  not  unusual  to  require  fees  in  connec- 
tion with  the  licensing  and  registration 
of  possessions  and  instruments.  We  do  it 
in  connection  with  automobiles.  We  do  it 
in  connection  with  dogs.  We  do  it  in  con- 
nection with  all  sorts  of  items  or  proii- 
erty.  However,  I  can  see  that  the  hcens- 
ing  fee  especially  would  invite  opposition 
from  some  quarters  and  be  perceived  by 
others  as  a  form  of  harassment. 

My  amendment  does  require  a  licens- 
ing fee  for  all  handgim  owners.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  eliminates  that  licensing  fee.  I 
have  no  objection  to  his  amendment.  I 
have  discussed  it  with  him. 
I  think  that  the  most  practical  way  of 
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agreeing  to  his  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment would  tie  for  me  at  this  point  to  ask 
ujianimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  modified  to  conform  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  which  is: 

On  page  9,  strike  out  lines  7  through  9. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  as  modified,  he 
might  put  into  the  Record  the  language 
on  page  5,  particularly  the  language 
reading:  "is,  because  of  alcoholism,  drug 
addiction,  or  mental  disease,  an  individ- 
ual who  cannot  possess  or  use  handguns 
safely  or  responsibly." 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  put  into  the  Record  how  he  in- 
tends that  the  interpretation  should  be 
made,  how  he  intends  to  delegate  this — 
to  what  authority  or  State  olficial  at  what 
level— the  decision  that  an  individual  is 
an  alcoholic  or  that  an  Individual  has  a 
mental  disease  or  a  defect  so  that  we 
might  have  seme  clear  expression  in  the 
Record  of  this.  For  instance,  as  far  as 
mental  disease  is  concerned,  we  would 
have  an  indication  whether  it  is  an  ad- 
judication or  whether  this  becomes  an 
objective  decision  of  a  Ucensing  indi- 
vidual who  can  make  this  decision  on  his 
own  without  any  criteria,  or  just  exactly 
what  the  Senator  intends  as  the  basis 
for  this  kind  of  a  decision  and  who  might 
make  the  decision. 

The  reason  I  ask  Is  that  I  felt  that 
one  of  the  defects  in  the  Kennedy 
amendment  yesterday  was  that  it  had 
this  language.  But  yet  there  was  no  de- 
termination as  to  how  it  was  to  be  done, 
whether  a  local  oflQcial  or  coimty  court 
clerk  juSt  says  to  an  individual  who 
wants  a  license,  "I  will  not  give  it  to  you. 
You  are  an  alcoholic."  Is  that  to  be  a 
civil  decision,  or  do  we  want  to  render 
a  legal  decision  and  do  we  have  the 
authority? 

The  other  thing  that  bothers  me  is 
that  the  Kennedy  amendment  provided 
that  one  could  not  obtain  a  license  if  he  is 
under  indictment.  There  are  hundreds  of 
indictable  offenses  that  do  not  include 
the  use  of  firearms.  I  might  also  say  that 
there  are  many  convictions  requiring  a 
term  exceeding  1  year  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  utilization  of  firearms  at 
all.  Let  us  take  a  case  involving  income 
tax  problems  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  amendment. 
However,  I  am  merely  asking  if  we  could 
put  some  things  into  the  legislative  his- 
tory that  might  shed  some  light  on  who 
makes  this  interpretation  and  how  it 
should  be  made,  because  it  causes  seri- 
ous doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  a  lo- 
cal official  can  make  this  decision  on  his 
own  and.  therefore,  deny  the  right  to  an 
individual,  not  to  possess,  but  to  possess 
a  certificate  that  he  is  entitled  to 
possess. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  after  I  explain  this  matter. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  like  to  propound 
a  further  inquiry,  being  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  being  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  IIU- 
nois  and  having  looked  at  the  provisions 
in  the  law,  I  want  to  say  with  respect 
to  the  amendment,  that  I  share  the  con- 
cern and  I  shared  the  concern  on  amend- 
ments offered  yesterday.  Being  a  recov- 
ered alcoholic,  never  having  been  diag- 
nosed an  alcoholic  by  any  physician  or 
any  other  medical  authority  at  any  point 
in  my  Uf e,  I  do  not  know  under  the  law 
what  sort  of  application  could  be  held. 

I  would  state  also  that  probably  95 
percent  of  the  people  who  call  themselves 
alcoholics  in  America  have  never  been 
so  diagnosed  by  any  medical  authority 
or  any  other  authority.  They  would  be 
excepted  under  the  law. 

My  fear  is  that  unless  the  language 
is  added,  there  would  be  problems  since 
we  have  declared,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  alcoholism  is  an  ill- 
ness that  people  are  basically  suffering 
from,  a  disease  concept  of  iUi^ess  in  re- 
lation to  this.  I  might  also  add  that  this 
concept  has  been  spread  to  the  field  of 
addiction  generally.  There  are  some  ques- 
tions raised.  I  feel  that  some  modification 
would  be  in  order. 

I  just  do  not  wish  it  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  some  local  oflScial  some 
place  and  for  that  local  official  to  deter- 
mine whether  during  a  period  of  drinking 
over  the  course  of  20  years  some  man 
may  have  been  seen  in  an  intoxicated 
condition  a  couple  of  times  and,  there- 
fore, be  deemed  unworthy  to  be  a  Ucensee 
under  this  section  of  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  could  broaden  his  con- 
cepts and  ideas  on  that,  I  would  appre- 
013.^6  it  d.lso 

Ml-.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
have  raised  two  questions,  one  about  the 
standards  for  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion, and  mental  disease,  and  the  other 
about  prior  convictions. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered,  as 
modified,  simply  incorporates  the  exist- 
ing terms  of  the  law  which  basically  are 
that  no  one  is  entitled  to  own  a  pistol 
after  conviction  of  a  felony  imless  the 
individual  receives  dispensation  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  That  is  what 
the  amendment  states,  and  that  is  what 
the  law  now  provides. 

The  otlier  question  raises  a  more  diffi- 
cult question.  It  is  a  question  with  which 
I  first  came  to  grips  in  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature when  I  offered  a  similar  amend- 
ment some  7  years  ago.  There  is  no  easy 
way  to  answer  except  to  say  we  can  do 
nothing  and  permit  drug  addicts  and 
others  suffering  from  mental  disease  to 
acquire,  own,  or  use  pistols  with  im- 
punity. Certainly  Congress  carmot  de- 
termine which  individuals  from  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  suffer- 
ing in  one  degree  or  another  from  these 
afflictions  should  or  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  own  a  pistol. 


This  language  does  not  say  all  persons 
suffering  from  alcohoUsm.  drug  addic- 
tion, and  mental  disease  caimot  possess 
handguns.  It  does  say  that  those  who, 
because  of  drug  addiction,  alcoholism, 
and  mental  disease  or  defect,  caimot 
possess  or  use  handguns  safely  or  re- 
sponsibly, are  not  entitled  to  licenses. 
The  question  of  who  decides  whether 
someone  is  suffering  from  one  of  those 
afflictions  to  that  degree  cannot  be  de- 
termined by  Congress  on  an  individual 
basis,  but  would  have  to  be  determined 
by  someone  to  whom  we  delegate  the 
authority.  Here  that  person  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  It  is  an  authority 
which  can  be  exercised  responsibly  and 
fairly  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  will  be  possible  to  adopt  regulations 
and  standards  with  the  cooperation  of 
experts,  including  experts  from  the  med- 
ical profession,  which  apply  and  enforce 
the  provisions  of  tliis  amendment,  not 
only  fairly,  but  also  uniformly  through- 
out the  country. 

I  do  not  know  what  else  can  be  done 
except,  as  I  said,  nothing,  and  continue 
to  make  it  almost  as  easy  to  buy  pistols 
as  it  is  to  buy  a  Kewpie  doll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  My  experience  is  deal- 
ing with  public  officials  in  relation  to 
alcohoUsm  is  almost  100  percent  totally 
negative.  There  is  little,  if  any,  under- 
standing anywhere  in  this  countrj-  of  the 
major  problems  of  alcoholism  nor  is 
there  a  general  pubUc  willingness  to 
admit  this.  Even  alter  10  or  15  years  the 
terminology  remains  the  same.  The  Fed- 
eral system,  after  we  have  passed  the  law 
requiring  the  institution  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, has  been  very  reluctant  to  deal 
with  this  program. 

I  am  speaking  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  I  am  speaking  to  suggest 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  mild  modifica- 
tion, that  in  the  event  a  license  applica- 
tion Is  denied,  based  on  this  terminology, 
the  applicant  have  the  right  to  present 
a  medical  certificate  stating  quite  the 
contrary. 

In  my  opinion  this  would  not  be  a 
deterrent  to  the  law  and  would  not 
deprive,  in  my  opinion,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  this  country  from 
being  licensed  to  own  handguns  who  are 
perfectly  normal,  capable  individuals,  in 
every  respect.  I  see  no  reason  to  take  the 
chance  of  denyhig  those  people  this 
right. 

Can  the  Senator  respond  to  that, 
perhaps? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's concern.  The  amendment  does  set 
up  an  administrative  procedure  for 
appealing  license  denials.  It  is  certainly 
possible  in  the  course  of  such  a  review  to 
present  the  medical  evidence,  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  doctor,  and  to  effectively 
challenge  the  determination  of  the 
licensing  authority.  I  am  not  sure  we 
really  do  not  have  the  protections  in  the 
amendment  now  that  the  Senator  is 
seeking. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  99 
percent  of  the  people  affected  by  this 
would  not  have  the  knowledge,  money, 
or  wisdom  to  carry  out  such  an  appeal 
without  going  to  exceeding  difficulty,  ex- 
penses, hiring  an  attorney  to  represent 
them,  and  so  forth. 
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What  I  am  talking  about  is  a  simple 
procedure  that  would  allow  the  filing  of 
a  medical  certificate  from  a  person's  own 
personal  physician,  either  along  with 
the  application  or  after  the  application 
was  denied.  If  that  was  the  stated  reason. 
I  cannot  say  that  this  is  an  appeal  pro- 
cedure entirely,  but  simply  a  clarifica- 
tion procedure. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
accept  language.  If  we  could  work  It  out. 
or  alternatively,  perhaps,  in  the  legisla- 
tive record,  to  make  clear  our  inten- 
tions in  cases  of  alcoholism,  that  the 
individual  should  be  permitted  in  those 
cases  of  doubt  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  representative  the  opinion 
of  responsible  medical  authorities  to  the 
effect  he  is  qualified  to  own  a  handgun 
and  that  in  such  cases  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  authority  should  be  accepted  by 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Under  section  (a)  on 
page  5.  with  reference  to  the  age  of  18 
years,  there  are  questions  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  handgims  by  young  men 
and  women  under  the  age  of  18  years. 
This  language  states  that  they  may  not 
possess  or  own,  if  I  understand  it  correct- 
ly. Presuming  I  have  a  son  14,  15.  or  16 
years  old,  who  wants  to  fire  and  use  a 
handgim  I  own.  and  whom  I  would  like 
to  have  own  a  handgim,  being  responsi- 
ble for  his  actions,  the  nature  of  his  use 
of  it.  is  there  any  method  where  under 
this  amendment  the  boy  or  girl,  the 
teenager  under  18.  can  possess  or  use  a 
handgun? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  The  Senator  raises 
a  question  that  I  have  been  concerned 
with  before.  I  have  yoxmg  sons  and  I  also 
go  shooting  with  them  occasionally.  I 
have  shot  handguns  with  them.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  has  anything  to  be 
concerned  about  in  this  amendment.  The 
amendment  states  that  the  terms  "pos- 
session and  possess"  mean  asserting  own- 
ership, or  having  custody  and  control. 
That  is  found  in  section  (g)  on  page  11. 
I  believe  in  the  circumstances  the  Sena- 
tor poses,  the  parent  would  have  the  own- 
ership and  also  exercise  the  custody  and 
control  of  the  weapon. 

In  those  cases  in  which  it  was  antici- 
pated that  the  minor  son  or  daughter 
would  have  use  of  the  gim,  the  Senator 
would  more  likely  encoimter  difficulties 
under  State  laws,  many  of  which  now 
make  it  a  crime  for  minors  to  possess 
firearms  of  all  descriptions. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  aware 
of  Uiat  fact.  He  does  not  want  to  further 
compwtmd  the  problem  In  relation  to  this 
matter.  Having  grown  up,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  did,  in  the  Midwest,  in 
my  own  instance  having  used  guns  from 
the  time  of  my  earliest  memory  with  my 
father  in  the  field  and  along  traplines, 
hunting,  and  every  other  way,  even 
though  I  have  great  objection  against  the 
use  of  weapons  when  they  are  used  to 
take  human  life  and  when  they  are  in- 
volved in  crime,  I  have  great  reluctance 
to  see  the  age  completely  disappear  when, 
under  proper  supervision,  your  son  or 
mine  could  be  properly  instructed  and 
could  be  given  the  opportimlty  to  share 
in  the  outdoor  relationship  in  which  most 
of  us  in  my  generation  have  grown  up. 


I  am  simply  trying  to  build  up  the  legis- 
lative history  to  try  to  see  that  we  are 
not  by  this  amendment  eliminating  pis- 
tol clubs,  for  example,  or  the  ability  of 
men  or  women  to  go  out  and  train  teen- 
agers, under  proper  supervision,  in  the 
use  of  weapons  for  sport,  rather  than 
for  death  and  destruction. 

In  relation  to  this  question,  we  are  fre- 
quently met  with  the  fact  that  at  18 
years  old  we  are  still  drafting  our  young 
men  and  training  them  to  use  weapons 
for  deadly  purposes.  Perhaps,  in  relation 
with  this,  the  legislative  background 
should  show  it  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  to  deny,  under  proper  super- 
vision, instruction  in  and  utilization  of 
handguns  by  parental  guidance  or  other 
guidance. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's concern.  It  is  certainly  not  my  in- 
tention to  do  so.  The  whole  intent  of 
this  amendment  is  to  strike  a  reasonable 
balance  between  legitimate  rights  to  gun 
ownership,  wliich  the  Senator  has  de- 
scribed, and  described  eloquently,  and 
the  real  necessities  of  law  enforcement 
in  the  country. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  rifles 
and  shotguns.  It  is  not  its  purpose  to  keep 
handguns  out  of  the  hands  of  legitimate 
owners,  including,  under  the  supervision 
of  parents,  out  of  their  children's  hands. 
The  purpose  is  to  keep  handguns  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  most  likely  to  misuse 
them,  and  those  most  likely  to  misuse 
them,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  are  chil- 
dren, yoimg  people,  with  too  easy  access 
to  handguns,  causing  not  only  crime  but 
accidental  irijuries.  and  doing  it  without 
parental  guidance,  control,  and  custody. 
Those  cases — where  there  is  parental 
guidance  and  control — would  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  amendment,  and  certainly 
that  is  not  the  intention.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  keep  those  guns 
out  of  the  hands  of  imsupervised  chil- 
dren. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  I  think  this  col- 
loquy Is  very  useful  and  does  help  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  the  Senate.  I  cer- 
tainly share  the  Senator's  concern. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  like  to  state 
now  to  this  body  why  I  support  this 
amendment.  As  I  stated  earlier.  I  had 
grown  up  and  been  instructed  In  the  use 
of  firearms  almost  since  my  earliest 
memory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  on 
the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes are  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Among  my  earliest  memories  are  walk- 
ing as  a  young  boy  the  streams  and  val- 
leys of  northwest  Iowa  and  being  in- 
structed In  the  proper  use  of  firearms. 
My  father  trapped  In  the  wintertime,  not 
because  he  enjoyed  It  but  because  It  was 
the  way  he  made  a  living  in  the  depres- 
sion. 
Under  those  circumstances,  today  I 


own  eight  handguns.  In  addition  to  that, 
I  own  over  20  so-called  long  guns.  These 
are  guns  that  I  have  used  and  enjoyed 
for  many  years,  not  destructively  but 
creatively,  believing  fully  and  whole- 
heartedly in  conservation.  I  am  a  hunter. 
I  have  himted  all  over  this  Nation,  and 
I  make  no  apologies  for  it.  I  enjoy  it. 
I  value  the  lives  of  animals,  birds,  and 
other  forms  of  life  as  much  as  any  other 
individual,  at  least  those  who  eat  meat. 
There  are  those  who  value  life  so  highly 
that  they  refuse  to  eat  meat  under  any 
circumstances. 

Under  those  circumstances,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
our  society  when  a  balance  is  absolutely 
essential,  when  those  people  who  own, 
possess,  and  use  firearms  for  sporting 
reasons,  for  reasons  of  producing  food 
for  their  table  under  some  circumstances, 
and  those  who  oppose  the  possession  of 
firearms  in  our  society  must  come  to  a 
reasonable  balance.  Firearms  are  being 
used  for  purposes  of  destruction  and 
death  in  our  society  when  used  improp- 
erly. There  is  a  method,  a  way  by  which 
we  can  reach  such  a  balance. 

As  a  sportsman,  as  an  owner  of  fire- 
arms, I  have  absolutely  no  objections  to 
the  registration  of  those  firearms.  I  have 
no  objection  whatsoever  to  constructive 
legislative  and  legal  means  for  me  to 
own  and  possess  those  arms  while  at  the 
same  time  keeping  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  in  our  society  firearms  which  they 
should  not  own,  possess,  or  utilize  and 
who  In  all  probability  would  use  them  in 
destruction  and  harm  to  our  society. 

The  reason  why  I  am  supporting  this 
amendment  is  that  the  short  gun,  the 
handgim,  is  the  gun  most  used  in  a 
criminal  act  In  this  country  and  in  a 
destructive  way. 

I  have  had  reluctance  In  supporting 
such  legislation  in  the  past  because  of 
the  history  of  my  own  background  and 
own  upbringing,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  recognize  the  devtistatlon  and  destruc- 
tion being  reaped  as  a  result  of  the  use 
of  guns  by  some  persons  in  the  social 
structure  of  this  Nation. 

So  I  tliink  we  have  finally  reached  the 
hour  when  those  of  us  who  own  and 
possess  and  utilize  weapons  should  strike 
a  balance  of  supporting  decent  regula- 
tion so  that  all  of  us  can  be  protected,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  alien  to  our  way  in 
society,  and  who  would  use  those  weap- 
ons for  purposes  of  destruction  and  tak- 
ing lives  and  property  and  causing  deva- 
station to  law  and  order  in  our  society. 

For  that  reason  I  am  supporting  this 
amendment,  even  though  I  have  some 
doubts  and  some  questions  about  some 
sections  in  it. 

I  wonder  If  it  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senator  if  we  could  have 
a  short  quorum  call  while  I  might  discuss 
at  least  one  brief  possibility  of  a  mod- 
ification of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  makes  that  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  think  what  he 
just  said  must  be  considered  the  creed  of 
this  legislation.  It  is  unfortunate  we  do 
not  have  more  Senators  on  the  floor  who 
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could  have  heard  what  he  just  said.  I 
believe  what  he  said  in  such  a  rational 
way  and  in  such  a  fair  way  is  the  one 
thing  that  has  motivated  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  to  vote  for  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  and  also  now  I 
shall  vote  for  the  Stevenson  amendment. 

I  agree  with  him  that  the  time  has 
come  when  society  must  strike  a  reason- 
able balance  between  liberty  and  secu- 
rity in  the  possession  of  firearms — be- 
tween the  sportsman  and  the  assassin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes have  been  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  believe  we  have  some 
representatives  in  the  galleries  from  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  This  is  a  fine 
association  well  represented  in  Rhode 
Island.  Back  home  I  have  been  ques- 
tioned from  time  to  time  by  sportsmen, 
"Why  do  we  need  a  law  at  all?"  The 
regrettable  fact  is  that  when  one  dis- 
cusses or  debates  this  law  back  home,  he 
naturally  happens  to  be  talking  to  a  law- 
abiding  citizen,  who  begins  to  feel  that 
he  is,  somehow,  being  made  suspect  and 
penalized  by  suggested  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

The  only  argument  that  one  can  make 
is  that  sometimes  we  must  invoke  a  slight 
inconvenience  on  the  part  of  the  good 
people  in  order  to  protect  society  against 
the  bad  ones.  That  is  all  this  amounts  to. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  for  one  of  the  finest 
explanations  of  this  entire  matter  that 
I  have  heard  thus  far. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
would  just  like  to  add  an  addendum,  to 
say  that  those  of  us  who  enjoy  the  use 
of  sporting  firearms  are  not  those  who 
run  about  the  country  shooting  every- 
thing in  sight  and  destroyhig  everything 
that  we  see  just  for  the  sake  of  killing. 
Our  value  of  life  is  as  high  as  anyone's 
value  of  life.  Our  support  of  conservation 
of  wildlife  in  this  Nation  and  in  this 
world  will  compare  favorably  with  any- 
one's support  of  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  in  this  Nation  and  this  world. 
I  make  no  apology  for  the  heritage,  the 
upbringing,  or  the  life  history  that  I  have 
had,  and  I  expect  to  continue  to  use 
sporting  firearms  probably  the  rest  of 
my  life,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  am 
physically  able. 

But  I  believe  that  somewhere  a  reason- 
able balance  can  be  found,  and  that  now 
is  the  hour  to  try  to  strike  it.  We  should 
not  set  up  two  alien  camps  opposed  to 
each  other,  with  accusations  that  one 
side  values  life  more  highly  than  the 
other.  That  is  just  not  true. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  yield  time  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
wishes  to  cooperate.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  desires  some 
time  on  this  issue.  I  am  reluctant  to  yield 
for  a  quorum  call,  because  we  may  run 
out  of  time  completely.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the  Sen- 
ator 10  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  ttiat  I  am  in  full 
agreement  and  sympathy  with  and  in 
active  support  of  any  measure,  including 
this  amendment,  if  it  will  achieve  its 
declared  objective.  What  we  have  before 
us,  however,  is  an  amendment  which  is 
a  reenactment,  in  principle,  with  a  slight- 
ly different  arrangement,  of  the  amend- 
ment that  we  considered  here  yesterday, 
the  amendment  introduced  and  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  respectively,  for  reg- 
istration of  all  guns. 

That  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  11  to  78,  a  pretty  precise  and 
emphatic  judgment  of  the  Senate  on  this 
particular  approach  to  a  very  vexatious 
and  very  serious  problem. 

Registration  and  licensing  of  firearms, 
Mr.  President,  have  been  tried  in  this 
country,  and  have  failed  dismally  and 
significantly.  I  recite  again  a  few  ele- 
ments from  the  experience  of  New  York 
City,  which  officially  and  otherwise  boasts 
of  having  the  most  strict  gun  laws  in  the 
country.  For  over  50  years  they  have  had 
the  famous  Sullivan  Act.  For  many  years 
they  liave  had  a  registration  and  licens- 
ing act  within  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  has  been  broadened,  in  more  re- 
cent years,  to  cover  the  entire  State. 

Yet  even  there  they  have  estimates, 
Mr.  President,  of  500,000  to  a  million 
illegally  possessed  guns,  because  they 
are  not  registered  and  permits  have  not 
been  issued  on  them.  Possession  of  such 
guns  is  a  State  violation  as  well  as  a  local 
violation,  with  severe  penalties.  Between 
9,000  and  10,000  illegal  guns  are  seized 
on  the  streets  of  New  York  every  year. 
They  have  a  police  force  there  of  some 
32,000  to  33,000  policemen,  but  they  say 
that  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
problem. 

The  use  of  handguns  in  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes  within  New  York  is  in- 
creasing. Pistols  and  revolvers  will  be 
used  in  1972,  according  to  current  esti- 
mates, three  times  as  often — ^in  three 
times  the  number  of  crimes — as  5  years 
ago.  Mind  you,  this  is  in  a  city  where 
there  are  only  20,000  permits  issued  for 
handguns,  and  the  rest  of  them,  in  a 
city  of  8  miUion  people,  are  not  reg- 
istered and  thus  illegal. 

The  same  type  of  experience  has  been 
found  to  be  true  in  Washington,  where, 
in  1968,  a  registration  law  was  passed. 
Mr.  Hechmger,  then  President  of  the 
Council,  testified  in  our  hearings  on  this 
bill: 

I  must  regretfully  report  the  effort  was  a 
total  failure. 

There  were  reasons  for  that  failure,  and 
he  recited  the  reasons. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit  they  have  had  a 
similar  experience,  in  connection  with 
which  we  had  testimony  from  the  chief 
prosecutor  of  Wayne  County,  wiiich  in- 
cludes the  city  of  Detroit,  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  some  500,000  guns  within 
Detroit  that  are  not  registered.  In  one 
city,  500,000  law  violators  on  this  kind  of 
measure. 


We  could  go  to  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  could  go  to  Chicago,  or  we  could 
go  to  other  cities  that  were  chronicled 
in  our  hearings,  and  receive  similar 
reports. 

Why  is  it  that  such  laws  are  not  suc- 
cessful? It  is  not  only  legitimate  but 
necessary  that  we  inquire  into  that.  It 
is  found,  and  the  testimony  by  these  wit- 
nesses supports  the  finding,  that  the  pub- 
lic does  not  support  that  kind  of  law. 
People  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable.  They 
do  not  think  it  is  a  serious  matter  to 
break  this  law.  That  is  self-evident,  when 
millions  of  people  in  the  cities,  knowing 
of  the  law,  do  not  comply  with  it.  They 
will  not  support  an  efifort  to  enforce  the 
law.  And,  most  unfortunate — and  what 
a  said  commentary  on  a  nation  that  pur- 
ports to  exist  imder  a  system  of  law — 
there  is  not  the  necessary  sympathy,  co- 
operation, and  understanding  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  violation  of  registration 
laws  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  justice 
systems  of  these  various  cities.  That  has 
been  documented,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Record.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments 
which  I  made  in  yesterday's  debate  on 
these  similar  points. 

As  I  say,  those  elements  which  are 
necessary  to  make  such  a  law  effective 
are  lacking.  It  is  said,  in  many  of  these 
instances,  "Well,  we  cannot  eiiforce  this 
law  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  be- 
cause of  the  surrounding  territory.  Guns 
come  in  from  Pennsylvania,  they  come 
in  from  New  Jersey,  and  they  come  in 
from  other  States." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  already  a  na- 
tional law  on  the  books — the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  1968 — that  controls  and  makes 
illegal  such  transportation  of  guns  across 
State  lines.  So  of  what  avail  would  an- 
other law  be,  to  make  that  same  act 
illegal  all  over  again? 

There  is  also  this  projwsition,  Mr. 
President:  That  fundamentally  and 
principally,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
must  rest  with  the  States  and  with  their 
local  authorities.  It  has  to  be  so  under 
our  system  of  Government.  There  should 
be  an  effort  made  in  America  to  find 
those  States  and  those  localities  where 
the  elements  for  the  successful  enforce- 
ment of  a  registration  and  licensing  law 
will  obtain,  and  then  we  should  go  in 
there  and,  on  the  basis  of  either  a  State 
or  a  city  law  or  ordinance,  enact  a  law 
and  enforce  it.  But  to  try  to  infiict  it 
upon  the  whole  Nation,  so  as  to  make 
widespread  over  all  the  50  States  the 
dismal  failure  that  has  existed  and  exists 
today  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  an 
exercise  in  futility  and  useless  expense. 

What  is  the  expense,  Mr.  Pi-esldent? 
In  New  York  it  costs  $25  to  process  the 
registration  of  a  gun.  Tliat  cost  has  been 
certified  to  in  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee. Multiply  $25  by  30  million  hand- 
gains  in  this  country,  and  we  have  the 
magnificent  sum  of  what?  $750  million. 
That  is  what  it  would  come  to.  It  would 
be  a  terrific  expense.  And  that  is  only 
the  initial  cost,  because  those  registra- 
tions and  those  licenses  must  be  kept 
current  with  additional  costs  each  time. 
So  the  cost  itself  Ls  a  tremendous  per- 
suasive item. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
well  to  vest  in  the  national  authority  the 
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necessity  to  administer  this  law  and  to 
enforce  it.  To  do  that  in  50  States  would 
require  the  manpower  that  would  be  the 
basis  for  a  national  police  force. 

It  is  difficult  for  this  Senator  to  under- 
stand that  the  so-called  humanitarian, 
more  Uberal  members  of  our  society  are 
fearful  of  a  national  police  force  that 
would  investigate  and  prosecute  a  system 
of  organized  crime,  and  yet  they  would 
suffer  the  creation  of  a  vast,  vast  army  of 
enforcers  for  the  purpose  of  registering 
handguns  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
assignment  to  that  manpower  force  of 
otlier  duties  by  Congress,  which  becomes 
very  excited  and  emotional  at  times.  In 
that  evolutionary  process  would  come 
about  a  national  police  force. 

No  one  I  know  of  yet  has  stood  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  and  asked  for 
the  creation  of  a  national  pohce  force  as 
such.  Yet,  we  have  in  a  proposal  of  this 
kind  such  a  potential. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  ob- 
jectives are  fine,  the  declared  purposes 
are  good,  but  it  is  a  method  which  has 
not  worked.  It  is  not  working.  It  is  too 
expensive  in  terms  of  money  and  man- 
power. It  is  in  the  wrong  jurisdiction. 
That  problem  should  be  served  on  a  State 
or  local  basis.  It  is  said  that  they  will  not 
act.  Mr.  President,  if  they  will  not  act, 
it  shows  that  there  is  not  the  public  sup- 
port in  that  community  or  in  that  State 
to  make  it  possible  for  that  law,  wherever 
it  is  imposed — locally,  statewide,  or  na- 
tionwide— to  make  it  a  successful  regis- 
tration or  licensing  law. 

For  these  reasons,  this  amendment 
should  be  rejected  as  resoimdingly  as 
was  done  yesterday  in  the  instance  of 
the  Kennedy- J avits  amendment,  which 
perhaps  was  arranged  a  little  differently 
as  to  its  coverage  but  nevertheless  had 
the  same  principles,  the  same  arrange- 
ments, and  the  same  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  if  any  time  remains,  I 
yield  it  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
maining time  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  been  yielded  back  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  has  all  re- 
maining time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President  how  much 
time  remains  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  no  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  either  side?  Has  it  all  expired 

on  this  amendment?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  has  expired:  27 
minutes  remain  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  on 
the  other  side  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I 
do  not  Intend  to  use  all  10  minutes.  I  am 
grateful  for  a  few  minutes  in  which  to 
respond  to  some  of  the  argiunents  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


First,  it  is  said  that  this  prop>osal 
would  be  expensive.  I  do  not  know  how 
one  places  a  dollar  price  tag  on  blood, 
crime,  and  violence.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  many  dollars  this  proposal 
woiUd  cost.  I  am  reasonably  certain  it 
would  not  cost  very  much.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  price  would  be  low  in- 
deed, in  terms  of  the  bloodshed,  crime, 
and  accidental  injuries  it  would  prevent. 
In  fact,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  mentioned  yester- 
day in  connection  with  his  amendment, 
I  cannot  conceive  of  a  less  expensive, 
more  simple  single  step  for  a  country — 
an  advanced  country — to  take  than  this 
one,  as  a  means  of  striking  a  balance  be- 
tween the  legitimate  rights  of  gun  owners 
and  the  real  necessities  of  law  enforce- 
ment. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  proposal 
would  create  a  national  police  force.  It 
would  not  create  a  national  police  force. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  are  relatively  simple.  There 
would  be  some  administrative  responsi- 
bilities which  he  would  have  to  exercise 
with  some  additional  personnel  in  Wash- 
ington. Otherwise,  all  the  licensing  and 
registration  responsibilities  would  be 
delegated  to  existing  authorities  in  the 
States  and  at  the  local  level,  including, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  na- 
tional authorities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

It  has  been  said,  also,  that  it  has  not 
worked.  The  facts  are  to  the  contrarj-. 
The  evidence  is  strong  that  in  cities  such 
as  Boston  and  New  York,  where  gim 
control  is  strict,  it  has  worked.  The  use 
of  guns  in  homicides  is  more  than  40 
percent  less  than  the  national  average 
in  New  York  and  30  percent  less  in  Bos- 
ton. But  we  have  to  go  to  other  nations 
to  find  national  laws  and  an  experience 
which  will  tell  us  something  about  the 
effectiveness  of  such  a  national  law. 
Our  present  laws  do  not  work  well. 

They  are  a  patchwork.  There  are 
approximately  20,000  laws — some  an- 
cient, some  unenforced  or  unenforceable, 
or  too  narrow  and  inconsistent  to  be 
nationally  effective.  But  that  is  an  argu- 
ment for,  not  against,  a  national  law. 

Look  to  the  experience  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and 
you  will  find  national  restrictions  on 
handgun  ownership.  You  will  also  find 
rates  of  violent  crime  which  are  a  frac- 
tion of  our  own. 

It  has  been  said  that  gun  control  does 
not  enjoy  public  support.  I  do  not  want 
to  extend  the  debate,  but  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  it  has  been  indicated  by 
Senator  Kennedy,  Senator  Hart,  and 
others  that  reasonable  restrictions  on 
access  to  gims  is  supported  by  the  ex- 
perts. I  might  add  to  what  they  have 
said  about  the  experts  an  exchange 
which  took  place  in  a  committee  hearing 
la.st  March  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS)  and  the  late  Director  of  the  FBI, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  It  was  placed  in  the 
Record  of  July  28  by  Senator  Hollincs. 
At  one  point.  Senator  Hollincs  asked 
Mr.  Hoover  tf  "it" — gun  control — could 
be  done.  Mr.  Hoover's  answer  was  simple: 


Of  course  It  could  be  done — they  say  it 
would  hamper  law-abiding  citizens  from 
having  guns  but  it  wouldn't  deter  the  crim- 
inal. I  don't  share  that  view  at  all.  I  think 
if  you  have  a  law  that  makes  It  a  crime  to 
have  a  gun  unless  it  Is  licensed.  It  will  deter 
a  criminal  from  possessing  It  because  he 
might  be  searched  by  a  law  enforcement 
officer. 

Mr.  Hoover  went  on  to  say  that  he 
supported  gun  control.  He  said: 

My  position  Is  that  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  firm  and  foolproof  gun  control  act, 
particularly  for  handguns. 

This  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is 
confined  to  handguns. 

The  necessity  for  reasonable  restric- 
tions on  access  to  firearms,  especially 
handguns,  is  also  recognized  by  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  public  support  for  reason- 
able restrictions.  A  most  recent  Gallup 
poll  taken  in  late  May  shows  that  fuUy 
71  percent  of  the  American  people  favor 
a  law  which  "would  require  a  person  to 
obtain  a  police  permit  before  he  or  she 
could  buy  a  gun,"  a  concept  similar  to 
the  one  proposed  in  this  amendment 
for  handguns.  That  poll  also  showed  that 
62  percent  of  all  handgun  owners  fa- 
vored such  a  permit  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  in 
this  country,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
in  our  politics,  about  law  and  order.  I 
heard  a  great  deal  in  nhnois  in  1970.  I 
pledged  to  the  people  of  my  State  in  that 
election  campaign  that  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate  I  would  do  more  than  just 
talk  about  law  and  order.  I  pledged  that 
I  would  introduce  a  handgun  control 
bill,  as  I  had  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
back  in  1965. 

The  people  of  Illinois  sent  me  to  the 
Senate  by  the  largest  plurality  of  any 
Senator  from  my  State.  To  say  that 
there  is  no  public  support  for  reasonable 
restrictions  on  access  to  the  principal 
instruments  of  crime  and  violence  in  our 
society  is  inaccurate.  The  people  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  reasonable  balance — 
not  prohibitions  against  gim  owner- 
ship— but  a  balance  between  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  gim  ownership  and  the 
necessities  of  law  enforcement  and  a 
peaceful  society.  That  is  all  this  amend- 
ment would  do.  It  would  strike  that  rea- 
sonable balance.  It  would  deprive  no 
one  entitled  to  a  handgim  for  any  legi- 
timate interest  of  his  handgim. 

After  a  conversation  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  concern  for  the  standards  in 
this  bill  particularly  regarding  alcohol- 
ism and  how  they  might  be  enforced,  I 
should  like  for  the  sake  of  the  record  to 
say  that  it  would  be  hoped  and  expected 
that  enforcement  authorities  to  whom 
licensing  and  registration  responsibility 
was  delegated  by  the  Secretary,  would, 
when  requested,  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
alcoholism,  mental  disease,  or  drus 
addiction,  or  accept  a  medical  certificate 
that  a  man — even  though  he  has  an  al- 
coholic history — would  be  able  to  possess 
a  handgun  safely  or  responsibly — in  or- 
der to  make  a  reasonable  determination 
as  to  whether  the  individual  could  be  en- 
trusted to  own,  possess,  or  use  a  handgun 
safely  and  responsibly. 
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In  this  amendment,  we  do  not  intend 
to  permit  law  enforcement  authorities  to 
act  arbitrarily  and  deny  individuals  the 
right  to  use  handgims  for  peaceful, 
harmless  purposes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  reference 
is  made  to  polls  and  the  fact  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  public  seems  to  be  for  gun 
control. 

Yesterday,  I  gave  three  examples  of 
polls  which  belie  the  question. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  asked  its  read- 
ers to  comment  on  this  question  in  1971 : 

Do  you  agree  with  Senator  Hart's  proposal 
that  the  Government  buy  and  destroy  all 
handguns  in  the  United  States  and  that  a 
five-year  prison  sentence  be  handed  out  for 
their  possession? 

In  response,  74.5  percent  disagreed; 
25.5  percent  agreed. 

Another  instance  of  a  poll  which  is 
quite  persuasive  happened  not  too  long 
ago.  Last  November,  a  public  television 
program  carried  a  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  debate  was  on  a  program  known 
as  The  Advocate,  and  it  was  broadcast 
from  Los  Angeles  and  from  Boston.  The 
question  debated  was  whether  there 
should  be  a  national  ban  on  handguns, 
a  very  simple  proposition,  totally  under- 
standable. The  public's  response  by  mail 
was  the  second  largest  in  the  3 -year  his- 
tory of  the  program:  31,000  viewers,  writ- 
ing In  to  express  their  opinion  on  this 
subject  answered  to  the  call  for  an  opin- 
ion. Eighty-three  percent  of  those  writ- 
ing in,  or  25,690  members  of  the  public 
opposed  a  national  ban  on  handgun  own- 
ership. 

About  the  same  time— November  19  of 
last  year,  to  be  exact — life  magazine 
published  an  article  about  the  attitude  of 
New  York  City  residents  toward  crime. 
Readers  were  asked  to  express  an  opin- 
ion by  way  of  a  brief  questioimaire.  The 
results,  based  on  responses  from  43,000 
members  of  the  public,  were  published 
in  Life's  issue  of  January  14.  That  is  a 
sizable  amount  in  a  poll.  The  result  re- 
veals that  some  30  percent  of  those  who 
responded  keep  a  gun  at  home  for  pro- 
tection. The  percentage  ranged  from  20 
percent  in  the  larger  cities  to  36  percent 
in  towns  under  50,000.  Of  particular  in- 
terest in  this  regard  is  Life's  observation 
that: 

Gun  control  laws,  particularly  those  by 
Senator  Hart  of  Michigan  and  Mayor  Llnd- 
s.iy  of  New  York,  found  no  sympathy  among 
the  letter  writers. 

These  polls  and  statistics  are  cited  not 
to  indicate  that  Senators  should  vote  one 
way  or  another  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, but  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  deep 
feeling  in  this  country  in  opposition  to 
registration,  licensing,  or  confiscation.  It 
is  this  feeling  which  will  make  the  en- 
forcement of  this  proposal  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 


Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  so  that 
I  might  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  sum- 
mary, let  me  say  on  the  subject  of  polls 
that  we  should  be  guided  by  specifics 
rather  than  a  general  recitation  that 
there  is  a  public  demand  for  gun  control 
ownership. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  all  the  14  minutes  that  re- 
main to  me,  but,  as  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  I  have  some  obligation  to  expressed 
an  opinion  on  this  issue.  I  must  say,  out 
of  deference  to  my  friends  from  Nebras- 
ka, Illinois,  and  Massachusetts  that  be- 
fore the  next  48  hours  are  over,  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  tested  as  to  whether  it  is 
willing  to  stand  up  and  do  what  is  right — 
and  not  necessarily  what  is  popular. 

We  can  argue  endlessly  about  who  re- 
sponds to  polls  and  who  does  not.  All  the 
polls  that  I  have  ever  seen  show  a  sig- 
nificant majority  in  favor  of  gun  con- 
trol laws.  These  polls,  such  as  the  recent 
Gallup  poll,  are  objective,  scientific  sam- 
plings of  public  opinion. 

The  political  impact  of  this  issue 
comes  not  so  much  from  the  actual 
numbers  of  people  who  oppose  gim  con- 
trol, but  from  the  intensity  of  their  feel- 
ing about  It.  Let  us  face  fact.  For  that 
percentage,  however  small,  who  oppose 
gun  control,  it  is  a  do-or-die  Issue. 

I  find  myself  in  a  rather  diflBcult  posi- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  floor  manager  of  the  bill.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  arguments  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
and  I  find  them  quite  persuasive.  I  am 
opposed  to  stricter  controls  of  rifles  and 
shotguiK  for  the  reasons  that  I  men- 
tioned yesterday.  They  are  not  the  weap- 
ons used  in  street  crime.  However,  hand- 
guns, especially  the  cheap,  easily  con- 
cealed Saturday  night  specials,  are  used 
frequently  in  street  crimes.  If  I  had  my 
druthers,  I  would  prefer  to  see  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
limited  to  the  licensing  provision. 

I  know  that  some  of  those  in  the 
sportsmen  clubs  see  red  when  one  talks 
about  licensing.  However,  I  cannot  see 
any  legitimate  purpose  in  someone  walk- 
ing around  the  street  with  a  handgun  or 
having  one  in  the  car  or  in  the  glove 
compartment  of  the  car  without  a  li- 
cense. That  is  a  concealed  weapon.  That 
is  the  type  of  weapon  that  is  used  most 
often  in  crime.  And  I  certainly  am  sym- 
pathetic to  that  part  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  find  myself,  as  the  architect  of  a  very 
small  caliber  bill — and  I  do  not  mean 
that  as  a  pun  Inasmuch  as  we  are  deal- 
ing with  Saturday  night  specials,  most 
of  which  are  small-caliber  weapons — try- 
ing to  find  out  how  we  can  make  some 
small  inroads  into  the  problems  involved 
in  the  possession  of  firearms. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

and  others  in  good  conscience  do  not  feel 

that    the    Saturday    night    special    bill 

makes  a  significant  contribution. 

But,  I  have  listened  to  law  enforce- 


ment oflBcials  tell  me  that  it  does.  I  have 
listened  to  prosecuting  attorneys  tell  me 
that  it  does.  And  I  have  listened  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  his  successor  tell  me 
that  it  does.  And  I  concur. 

If  this  bill  passes  we  will  take  off  the 
streets  about  900,000  of  the  kind  of  fire- 
arms that  now  are  readily  available  to 
criminals.  We  will  not  hcense  or  register 
them.  We  will  say,  "You  cannot  even  sell 
them."  That  is  a  significant  contribu- 
tion. It  is  not  as  significant  a  contribu- 
tion as  I  would  like  to  make.  However,  I 
can  count.  I  have  looked  at  the  rollcall 
votes  of  yesterday.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  if  we  go  as  far  as  the  Senator 
from  niinois  would  like  to  have  us  go,  we 
will  not  make  any  progress  at  all.  I  have 
tried  to  weigh  the  situation.  And  I  am  no 
newcomer  to  the  field.  Everyone  has  to 
make  that  judgment  for  himself.  I  am 
not  asking  anyone  to  let  me  make  that 
decision  for  him.  He  will  have  to  make  it 
for  himself. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  made 
the  judgment  that  the  pending  bill  is  as 
much  as  we  can  get  adopted  in  this  body 
this  year. 

With  the  deepest  respect  for  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  will  have  to 
vote  no. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  has  offered  this  amend- 
ment to  establish  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  handgun  registration  and  licens- 
ing. The  intent  of  the  bill,  S.  2507,  is  to 
strike  at  the  handgun  problem  in  this 
country.  In  attempting  to  eliminate 
Saturday  night  specials,  we  should  also 
go  one  step  further  and  require  that 
those  citizens  who  own  handguns  obtain 
a  license  and  register  the  gun  Itself. 

In  yesterday's  debate  we  heard  that 
handguns  are  involved  in  52  percent  of 
the  murders  committed  nationwide,  while 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  figure 
may  go  as  high  as  73  percent.  We  also 
heard  that  one  of  the  prime  sources  of 
handguns  for  criminals  are  actually 
stolen  weapons. 

I  therefore  believe  that  we  must  have  a 
standardized  system  of  registration  and 
licensing  which  will  aid  law-enforce- 
ment officials  and  act  as  a  deterrent 
against  those  Individuals  obtaining  a 
handgun  who  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
standards.  It  makes  little  sense  for  one 
State — say  Illinois — to  have  strong  laws 
if  another  State  does  not. 

For  my  ovm  State  of  Illinois,  this 
amendment  would  have  only  a  slight  im- 
pact, since  we  already  have  a  statewide 
system  of  licensing  gun  owners.  Hence,  a 
citizen  will  merely  have  to  register  his 
handgun,  unless  he  lives  in  Chicago, 
where  registration  Is  already  mandatory. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  re- 
cent Gallup  poll  72  percent  of  the  persons 
polled  in  the  Midwest  strongly  favor  po- 
lice permits  to  buy  a  gun. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  support  Senator 
Stevenson's  aunendment  in  good  con- 
science because  it  Is  not  a  confiscation 
measure.  It  does  not  affect  sportsmen 
who  own  rifles  and  shotguns.  I  believe 
that  It  Is  a  worthwhile  addition  to  the 
Saturday  night  special  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  although 
amendment  1397,  which  was  proposed  by 
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the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
•  Mr.  Stevenson),  differs  significantly 
from  amendment  1398.  which  was  intro- 
duced yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy),  the  li- 
censing and  registration  of  all  handguns 
continue  to  pose  the  same  problem  un- 
der both  amendments. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  as  I  indicated 
on  the  Senate  floor  yesterday,  must  uti- 
lize handguns  for  protection.  Many  of 
them  must  also  utilize  these  weapons  for 
subsistence.  Alaskans  often  carry  these 
weapons  also  for  use  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing in  order  to  dispatch  the  animals  hu- 
manely. 

Because  so  many  Alaskans  live  so  far 
from  civilization  and  have  such  desperate 
need  of  these  weapons,  the  comprehen- 
sive licensing  and  registration  require- 
ments in  amendment  1397  would  pose 
.severe  hardship  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
Many  of  them  must  purchase  handguns 
by  mail  and  also  must  acquire  ammuni- 
tion in  the  same  manner. 

While  I  can  sympathize  with  those  res- 
idents of  the  inner  cities  who  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  crimes  of  violence 
pnd  while  I  can  also  understand  the  de- 
sire to  increase  the  safety  factor  of  all 
weapons.  I  do  not  believe  that  amend- 
ment 1397  utilizes  the  proper  method. 
The  registration  and  licensing  of  all 
handguns  under  the  complex  procedures 
set  forth  in  the  bill  would  Impose  vir- 
tually Insurmountable  obstacles  to  many 
people  in  Alaska.  These  people  are,  in 
many  cases,  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language  and  easily  frightened 
by  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Two  results 
would  likely  occur  were  this  amendment 
to  be  adopted.  The  first  would  be  a  con- 
fiscation and  criminalization  of  people 
throughout  Alaska.  The  second  would  be 
a  probable  widespread  violation  of  the 
statute.  Neither  of  these  results  is  desir- 
able. 

FVjr  these  reasons.  I  strongly  oppose 
amendment  1397  and  urge  Senators  to 

vote  against  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  And  I  think  that  Is  all  of  the  time 

remaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  as  modified.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present, 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell),  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
I.sland    <Mr.  Pell)    is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia   (Mr.  Spong). 
If   present  and  voting,   the  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDTi  is  absent  because  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  75,  as  follows: 

(No.  354  Leg.) 


YEAS— 16 

Brooke 

Javits 

Rlbicuff 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Pong 

Muskie 

Williams 

Hart 

Pastore 

Hughes 

Percy 

NAYS— 75 

Aiken 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Allen 

Eastltmci 

Montuya 

Allutt 

Ervln 

Moss 

Anderson 

Fiinnln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Fulbrlght 

Packwood 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Gurney 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Roth 

Bible 

Hartke 

Sa.tbe 

Boggs 

Hatneld 

Schweikcr 

Brock 

Holllngs 

Scott 

BucWey 

Hruska 

Smith 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symlni;ton 

ChUes 

Long 

Taft 

Church 

Masnuson 

Talinadge 

Cook 

Mannfleld 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Cranston 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Curtis 

McGee 

Young 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Baker 

Griffin 

Mundt 

Edwards 

Harris 

Pell 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

Spong 

So  Mr.  Stevenson's  amendment  (No. 
1397),  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  BRCX:;K.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  August  7,  1972,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act 
and  joint  resolution: 

S.  2946.  An  act  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  certain  additional 
persons  to  the  service  academies;  and 

S.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  Sundaj 
in  October  of  1972  as  "National  Shut-In  Day. ' 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings . )  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  bill  (S.  2854)  to  amend  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  an- 
nuities of  widows  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  484.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  aa  wilder- 
ness the  national  forest  lands  known  as  the 
Lincoln  Back  Country,  and  parts  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  and  Lolo  National  Forests,  In  Mon- 
tana, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1819.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
minimum  Federal  payments  after  July  1, 
1972,  for  relocation  assistance  made  avail- 
able under  federally  assisted  programs  and 
for  an  extension  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
act. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  9198.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4,  1955,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  irrigation  distribution  sys- 
tems; 

H.R.  11357.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  Its  coverage 
and  protection  to  employees  of  nonprofit 
hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  16376.  An  act  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  revise  the  method 
of  computing  wage  rates  under  such  act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  15883.  An  act  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded 
protection  of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HJl.  9198.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
July  4,  1955,  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
construction  of  irrigation  distribution  sys- 
tems; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  15376.  An  act  to  amend  the  Service 
Contract  Act  of  1965  to  revise  the  method  of 
computing  wage  rates  under  such  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  15883.  An  act  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  expanded 
protection  of  foreign  officials,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing OfTicer  (Mr.  Bible)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  11,  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  7.  Section  4182  of  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection   (d) : 

"(d)  Records — Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  922  (b)  (5)  and  923  (g) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  no  person 
holding  a  Federal  license  under  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  record  the  name,  address,  or  other 
Information  about  the  purchaser  of  .22- 
callber  rimflre  ammunition." 

On  page  12,  line  1,  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8". 

On  page  12,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
on  this  amendment  is  1  hour.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  himself? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  be  listed 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
add  me  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  BR(X!K.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment 
to  eliminate  the  burdensome,  time-con- 
suming and  costly  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements adopted  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  and  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  ammunition  under  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  My  amendment  is  Identical 
to  a  bill  introduced  in  this  and  the  last 
sessions  of  Congress  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee) .  This  year  the  bill  has  over  40  co- 
sponsors.  My  amendment  would  simply 
eliminate  the  ammunition  recordkeep- 
ing requirements  only  as  they  apply  to 
.22-callber  rimflre  ammunition.  This  is 
the  most  popular  type  of  ammunition 
commonly  used  in  rifles  by  sportsmen. 

During  the  flrst  session  of  the  91st 
Congress,  an  exemption  was  granted 
shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition  from  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  Many  of  us 
were  disappointed  when  that  bill  was 
amended  to  exclude  .22-caliber  rimflre 
ammunition.  In  December  1970,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  favorably  report- 
ed an  identical  companion  proposal 
which  had  overwhelmingly  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This,  too, 
would  have  eliminated  .22-callber  am- 
munition from  the  1968  Act. 

The  most  prevalent  type  of  .22-caliber 
ammunition  comes  In  a  small  box  of  50 


cartridges  costing  only  approximately 
$1.  Each  time  a  sale  of  a  box  of 
of  these  shells  is  made,  the  licensed  deal- 
er must  make  a  permanent  record  of  in- 
formation on  the  purchaser  and  the  type 
of  sale.  This  process  adds  substantially 
to  the  cost  of  the  retailed  businessman's 
operation  and  indirectly  adds  to  the  price 
of  ammunition  which,  in  most  cases,  Is 
being  purchased  by  a  bona  flde  sports- 
man for  lawful  use.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act,  the  price  of  ammu- 
nition has  continued  to  increase  at  a  fast 
pace.  Three  separate  price  Increases  were 
announced  in  1970  alone.  This  is  unfair 
and  punitive  in  that  the  persons  really 
affected  so  adversely  are  the  law-abid- 
ing citizens  pursuing  shooting  as  a  hob- 
by or  form  of  recreation.  Furthermore, 
many  small  retail  outlets  have  been 
driven  out  of  business  by  complicated 
Federal  recording  practices. 

Mr.  President,  the  recordkeeping  pro- 
visions for  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition 
have  been  eliminated  for  more  than  2 
years  with  no  serious  adverse  effects.  My 
amendment  is  yet  another  step  toward 
perfecting  the  Gun  Control  Act  by  re- 
moving provisions  which  have  serious 
impact  on  legitimate  sportsmen. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  if  the  Senator  made  it  clear 
that  he  is  talking  only  about  .22  rimflre 
ammunition. 
Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  (jOLDWATER.  Not  the  so-called 
high  speed,  high  velocity  .22,  .222,  and 
.223  that  come  as  center  fire  cartridges 
that  can  be  quite  lethal,  but  are  not  used 
for  sport.  This  amendment  applies  only 
to  the  rimflre  long  and  short  ammunition 
that  we  have  used  since  we  were  children 
and  flrst  learned  how  to  shoot. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  clariflcation.  He  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  old  .22  rimflre  ammu- 
nition has  limited  abiUty  to  hit  a  target, 
at  least  with  me  as  the  marksman,  but 
this  is  the  sportsman's  ammunition.  My 
amendment  does  not  touch  those  center 
fire  types  of  ammunition  which  could 
have  a  far  more  lethal  effect  than  this 
does. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  contribu- 
tion. 

Three  years  of  experience  under  the 
Gun  Control  Act  have  demonstrated  that 
ammunition  recordkeeping  requirements 
have  the  sole  effect  of  imposing  trouble- 
some redtape  on  sportsmen,  retail  deal- 
ers, and  other  law-abiding  citizens  but 
have  no  effect  on  criminals  and  do  not 
deter  crime. 

Moreover,  an  official  of  the  Treasury 
Department  testifled  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  he 
knew  of  no  Instance  where  any  of  the 
recordkeeping  provisions  relating  to 
sporting-type  ammunition  had  been 
helpful  in  law  enforcement.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  advised  that: 

There  is  not  a  single  known  Instance,  as 
we  have  learned  from  our  discussions  with 
IRS,  with  the  firearms  people  there,  not  a 
single  known  Instance  where  any  of  this 
recordkeeping  has  led  to  a  successful  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  a  crime. 


I  repeat,  he  knows  of  no  Instance  In 
which  it  has  been  helpful  in  a  successful 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  a  crime. 
In  fact,  the  volume  of  transaction  in 
.22-caliber  rimflre  ammunition  has  made 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  so  bur- 
densome that  they  tend  to  detract  from 
the  enforcement  of  other  slgnlflcant  pro- 
visions of  the  firearms  law. 

The  amendment  offered  today  would 
exclude  only  .22-caliber  ammunitltKi 
from  the  recordkeeping  requirements. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  persons 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  am- 
munition must  still  be  licensed  and 
otherwise  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
1968  act.  The  licensed  dealer  would  still 
have  the  responsibility  of  not  selling  am- 
munition to  any  person  who  they  know 
or  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  is  a 
felon,  under  indictment  for  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a  period 
exceeding  1  year,  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, an  unlawful  user  of  drugs,  a  mental- 
ly Incompetent  or  under  18  years  of  age. 
Furthermore,  all  types  of  handguns  still 
come  within  very  restrictive  provisions  of 
the  1968  Gun  Control  Act. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  com- 
pelling reason  for  granting  an  exemption 
to  .22-caliber  ammunition  is  the  signifi- 
cant step  we  will  be  taking  in  the  first 
eight  sections  of  this  bill  to  control  the 
proliferation  of  handguns  commonly 
known  as  Saturday  night  specials.  In  the 
Handgun  Control  Act  we  are  eliminating 
the  production  of  a  special  class  of  weap- 
ons most  closely  associated  with  violent 
crime. 

When  the  recordkeeping  provisions 
for  rifle  and  shotgun  ammunition  were 
eliminated  more  than  2  years  ago. 
there  were  several  arguments  offered  for 
maintaining  the  requirement  for  .22- 
callber  rimflre  ammunition.  Chief 
among  these  was  that  the  Saturday  night 
specials  used  In  the  commission  of  count- 
less acts  of  violence  were  one  of  the  larg- 
est consumers  of  .22-caliber  ammunition. 
The  conclusion  drawn  by  proponents  was 
that  by  controlling  the  sale  of  this  type 
of  ammunition,  we  could  limit  the  use  of 
these  lightweight  guns  in  Ulegal  acts. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  that  has  not 
been  the  case.  But  now,  as  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  removing  any  Saturday 
night  special  from  U.S.  sales,  there  Is  no 
longer  any  basis  for  maintaining  trou- 
blesome and  ineffective  recordkeeping 
requirements  for  .22-callber  rimflre 
ammunition. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  safeguards 
and  other  limitations  of  the  existing  gun 
control  law,  I  believe  It  Is  reasonable  and 
desirable  to  adopt  my  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  the  existing  situation 
with  regard  to  the  1968  act,  just  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  the  problem  that  we 
have. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  pursu- 
ant to  the  requirements  of  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act.  has  Issued  and  established 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  am- 
munition which  stlU  apply  to  .22-callber 
rimflre  amunltlon.  In  order  to  illustrate 
the  cumbersome  procedure  which  Is  re- 
quired to  purchase  a  box  of  .22  shells. 
I  would  like  to  state  the  relevant  parts 
of  the  regulations — Code  of  Federal  Reg- 
ulations, section  178.125  (a),  (c).  and 
(d): 
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(a)  Each  licensed  dealer  shall  maintain 
records  of  all  ammunition  he  receives  for  the 
purposes  of  sale  or  distribution.  Such  record 
may  consist  of  Invoices  or  other  commercial 
records  which  shall  be  filed  In  an  orderly 
manner  separate  from  other  commercial  rec- 
ords he  maintains,  and  be  readily  available 
for  Inspection.  Such  record  shall  (1)  show 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  a:"d  the  trans- 
feror, and  the  type,  caliber  or  gauge,  and 
quantity  of  the  ammunition  acquired  In  the 
transaction,  and  the  date  of  such  acquisition, 
and  (2)  be  retained  on  the  licensed  premises 
of  the  dealer  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  years  following  the  date  of  the  acquisi- 
tion. 

(c)  The  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
ammunition,  or  of  an  ammunition  curio 
or  relic,  shall,  except  as  provided  In  para- 


graph (d)  of  this  section,  be  recorded 
In  a  bound  record  at  the  time  such  trans- 
action Is  made.  The  bound  record  entry  shall 
show  (1)  the  date  of  the  transaction,  i2) 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  caliber  or 
gauge  or  type  of  component,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  ammunition  transferred,  (3)  the 
name,  address,  and  date  of  birth  of  the  pur- 
chaser (transferee),  and  (4)  the  method 
used  by  the  licensee  to  establish  the  Identity 
of  the  purchaser  (transferee).  The  bound 
record  shall  be  maintained  In  chronological 
order  by  date  of  sale  or  disposition  of  the 
ammunition,  and  shall  be  retained  on  the 
licensed  premises  of  the  licensee  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  two  years  following  the  date 
of  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  ammunition 
recorded  therein.  The  format  required  for  the 
bound  record  Is  as  follows: 


Date 


Caliber,  gauge 
ot  type  ol 
Manulacturer    component        Quality  name     Address 


Mode  ot 
identification 
driver's 
license  («) 
Date  ol  birtti    ottier  (specify) 


(d)  When  a  commercial  record  la  made  at 
the  time  of  sale  or  other  disposition  of  am- 
munition, or  of  an  ammunition  curio  or 
relic,  and  such  record  contains  all  informa- 
tion required  by  the  bound  record  prescribed 
by  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section,  the  licensed 
dealer  or  licensed  collector  transferring  the 
ammunition,  or  ammunition  curio  or  relic, 
may,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  7  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  such  transfer  Is:  (1) 
maintained  by  the  licensed  dealer  or  licensed 
collector  separate  from  other  commercial 
documents  maintained  by  such  licensee,  and 
(2)  Is  readily  available  for  Inspection  on  the 
licensed  premises  until  such  time  as  the 
required  entry  Into  the  bound  record  Is  made. 

All  I  am  trying  to  do,  Mr.  President, 
is  point  out  the  enormous  dilHculty  in- 
volved in  a  section  of  the  bill  which  is 
no  longer  relevant  or  meaningful  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended. In  1968,  there  was  an  argument, 
and  I  win  concede  that  in  one  way  it 
was  a  legitimate  argument,  that  the 
recordkeeping  requirement  could  be 
beneficial  in  some  Instances  in  impeding 
the  course  of  crime  in  this  country.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  it  has  not 
done  so.  The  fact  Is  that  the  argument 
for  keeping  records  on  .22  rimflre  am- 
mimition.  because  it  pertained  to  or  was 
used  in  so-called  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials, has  been  eliminated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand,  there 
were  no  hearings  held  on  this  matter  in 
the  Finance  Committee,  were  there? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  was  an  amend- 
ment proposed  yesterday  on  licensing 
and  registration.  The  Senator  was  pres- 
ent and  li-stening  when  the  principal  op- 
ponent of  those  provisions,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  pointed 
out  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  not 
to  consider  that  amendment  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  that  hearings  had  not  been  held 
on  it. 

It  is  always  interesting,  about  these 
procedural  matters,  that  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference whose  ox  is  being  gored.  Yester- 
day we  were  talking  about  stricter  re- 


strictions on  gun  control,  and  questions 
were  raised  about  whether  hearings  had 
been  held  on  that  measure.  Today  we 
have  an  amendment  that  has  had  no 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  or  the  Finance  Committee.  But 
I  have  heard  no  one  mention  that  fact 
about  today's  issue.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  he  can  tell  us  how 
many  of  those  policemen  who  were  shot 
by  handgims  in  the  line  of  duty  were 
killed  by  .22  rimfire  ammunition.  Do  we 
not  need  hearings  to  get  the  full  story 
on  the  number  of  murders  committed 
with  .22  caliber  ammunition? 

Mr.  BROCK.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  say  that  there  were  no  hearings 
is  not  a  matter  of  fact,  because  there 
were  perfectly  adequate  hearings  held  in 
1968.  The  subject  was  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed at  that  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  what  committee? 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  committee  and  on  the 
floor,  when  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  what  committee 
was  the  .22  rimfire  ammunition  consid- 
ered? I  sit  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  It  is  interesting  that  the  .22 
rimflre  and  other  ammunition  provisions 
in  1968  were  sent  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  then,  before  we  were  even 
able  to  schedule  hearings,  they  were  re- 
introduced and  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  which  reported  them  out  with- 
out any  hearings.  It  is  interesting  to  me, 
as  one  who  has  been  interested  in  this 
issue,  that  we  always  hear  how  we  ought 
to  consider  adequately  the  various  pro- 
visions on  stricter  gun  controls,  and  that 
we  cannot  consider  them  here  because 
we  have  not  had  hearings,  and  then  we 
have  a  measure  designed  to  weaken  the 
bill,  and  have  it  come  right  out  here  on 
the  floor  without  any  hearings  what- 
ever. 

This  is  not  the  principal  thrust  of  my 
argument.  I  shall  be  glad  to  di.scuss  the 
issue  on  the  merits.  But  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  once  again  that  the 
issue  of  the  adequacy  of  hearings  is  really 
a  phony  issue,  because,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  there  have  not  ijeen  any  hearings 
on  this  proposal  this  year,  and  yet  we 
are  a.sked  to  consider  it. 


Mr.  BROCK.  When  the  bill  was  flrst 
brought  out 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Which  bill  is  the  Sen- 
ator referring  to? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.  At  that  time,  the  issue  was  more 
than  adequately  discussed.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  that,  nor  the  wisdom 
of  the  majority  leader  in  taking  up  this 
bill  without  hearings. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Are  there  any 
moneys  that  accrue  to  the  United  States 
from  the  registrations  of  those  people 
who  buy  .22-caliber  rimflre  ammunition? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No. 

Mr.  GOLDWATE31.  So  would  there  be 
any  need  of  the  Finance  Committee 
hearing  it,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  no 
fimds  into  the  Treasury  at  aU?  I  did 
not  think  the  Finance  Committee  heard 
legislation  on  gun  control  otherwise;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Well,  they  did  in  this 
instance,  with  what  logic  I  am  not  entire- 
ly sure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  question  ought 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Parliamentarian. 
That  is  where  they  sent  the  measure,  and 
it  is  a  matter  which  is  generally  con- 
trolled by  the  Treasury  Department,  as 
I  understand.  But  let  the  Parliamen- 
tarian respond  on  that  issue.  The  fact 
remains  that  no  hearings  were  held  on 
this  amendment  this  year  or  last  year, 
and  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  considered  the  1968  act,  I  do 
not  remember  any  specific  hearings  on 
it  then. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  will  cer- 
tainly remember  the  debates  In  which 
the  matter  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  the  argument  was  well  made.  I 
think  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, or  certainly  by  those  who  share  his 
views,  that  the  reason  for  their  amend- 
ment which  required  .22  rimflre  ammu- 
nition to  be  covered  by  the  act  and  by 
the  recordkeeping  situation  was  that 
the  ammimltlon  could  be  used  in  the  so- 
called  Saturday  night  specials. 

Now,  here  is  a  bill  which  takes  them 
out.  which  invalidates  the  entire  premise 
of  the  earlier  argument. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  that  I  have  lis- 
tened to  that  argument  about  two  or 
three  times  now,  and  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter recognize  how  limited  its  effect  really 
is. 

No  one  can  state  with  absolute  preci- 
sion how  many  million  Saturday  night 
.  specials  are  out  on  the  streets  right  now, 
but  several  million  of  them  are  there.  I 
wish  there  was  some  practical  way  to 
deal  with  them. 

Some  sort  of  provision  like  this  Is  the 
only  way  we  have  any  opportunity  to  get 
at  them.  If  we  take  the  Saturday  night 
specials  off  the  marketplace,  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  says  is  accurate 
so  far  as  future  sales  of  Saturday  night 
specials  are  concerned,  but  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  millions  of  weapons  al- 
ready on  the  street.  Is  that  not  accurate? 
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Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  says  he  is 
concerned  about  those  already  on  the 
market.  He  voted  against  the  measure 
which  would  have  taken  them  off  the 
market. 

Mr.  BAYH.  To  what  is  the  Senator 
referring? 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  previous  amend- 
ments in  relation  to  handguns. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  was  not  even 
on  the  floor  when  I  made  my  explana- 
tion as  to  why  I  voted  that  way.  If  he 
wants  me  to  repeat  it,  I  will. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  was  on  the  floor.  I  was 
in  agreement  with  him.  Now  we  change 
the  argument.  Now  the  shoe  is  on  a 
different  foot. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  shoe  is  not  on  a 
different  foot  so  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  BROCK.  This  act  has  been  on  the 
books  for  4  years  now.  In  those  4  years 
I  do  not  know  how  many  millions  of 
these  Saturday  night  specials  have  been 
produced;  but  I  do  know  that  there  is 
criticism  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 
We  have  not  learned  of  a  single  known 
instance,  from  discussions  with  the  fire- 
arms people  there,  in  which  any  of  this 
recordkeeping  has  led  to  a  successful 
investigation  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  ask  an  additional 
question?  Since  the  Senator  has  the 
hearing  record  and  since  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  talked  to  some  of  the 
same  officials,  can  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee point  to  one  instance  mentioned 
in  the  record  where  either  IRS  or  Justice 
tried  to  use  these  records  to  find  a  law 
violation?     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
could  tell  us  how  many  people  are  work- 
ing in  that  area  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Justice  Department  has  no  interest  in 
pursuing  this,  and  neither  does  the  IRS. 
They  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
records  that  are  kept  now,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  an  administration  that 
wanted  to  keep  these  records  could  not 
use  them  to  great  advantage. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  use  any 
legitimate  device  to  bring  a  criminal  be- 
fore the  court  if  they  could.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  has  not  worked. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee cited  very  specifically  the  testi- 
mony of  IRS  and  Justice  that  there  was 
not  one  example  of  a  prosecution  or  a 
conviction.  Can  he  cite  one  example 
where  the  Department  has  tried? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  will  put  the  shoe  on  the 
other  foot  and  ask  the  Senator  to  demon- 
strate to  me  his  knowledge  that  they 
have  not  tried. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  that 
this  has  been  their  clear  and  persistent 
attitude.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  sit  on  this  committee.  I  wish  he  had. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  had 
the  opportunity  These  ofiSclals  have 
come  before  our  committee  many  times. 
They  came  in  1970  and  told  us  that  there 
was  a  glaring  loophole  in  the  1968  act, 
and  they  said  a  million  firearms  were 
coming  In.  Senator  Kennedy  asked  them : 
"Are  you  not  going  to  do  something  about 
it?" 


They  said,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  do 
something  about  it."  A  year  later,  noth- 
ing had  been  done.  I  succeeded  to  the 
chairmanship  of  that  committee,  and  I 
asked  them,  "Are  you  not  going  to  do 
anything?"  They  said,  "In  45  days  we  are 
going  to  have  a  recommendation."  That 
was  a  year  ago,  and  we  still  do  not  have 
any  recommendations. 

This  alone  should  be  ample  proof  that 
the  administration  is  really  not  trying  to 
pursue  the  means  available  to  plug  up  the 
loopholes.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  that 
they  pursue  this  recordkeeping  with 
greater  diligence. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Senator  would  want  to  require  the  rec- 
ordkeeping when  it  does  not  work.  There 
is  no  method  of  tracing  these  pieces  of 
ammunition.  There  is  no  numbering  or 
serialization.  The  Senator  knows  that  it 
is  not  a  viable  tool  in  law  oiforcement 
as  it  is  written  today.  If  it  is  not  work- 
ing, why  does  the  Senator  want  to  penal- 
ize the  legitimate  people  in  this  country 
for  something  v/lth  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  respond, 
but  I  fear  that  I  have  interrupted  the. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  respond.  It  is  right  on  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  time  to  myself. 

The  present  law  suggests  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  poUcy,  certain  cate- 
gories of  individuals  should  be  denied 
access  to  ammunition.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana — the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  can  reach  a  contrary 
conclusion — the  best  screening  device  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  ammunition  to  those 
who  are  now  denied  access  to  it  under 
the  law  is  for  those  individuals  to  know 
that  a  record  is  going  to  be  kept.  For  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  IRS  to  say 
that  there  is  no  record  of  a  prosecution 
or  a  conviction  stemming  from  this  rec- 
ordkeeping really  does  not  deal  with 
the  merits  of  this  requirement  as  a  deter- 
rent, because  I  do  not  think  they  have 
made  an  effort  to  prosecute  or  even  to 
compile  the  information  that  has  been 
collected  for  them. 

Second,  how  can  anybody  at  Treasury, 
at  IRS,  or  at  Justice  know  how  many 
people  have  been  deterred  from  going  in 
and  buying  ammunition  because  they 
know  a  record  is  going  to  be  kept?  The 
law  says  now  that  you  cannot  sell  to  a 
juvenile.  If  a  juvenile  comes  Into  a  store 
and  knows  that  a  record  is  going  to  be 
kept  and  he  perjures  himself  by  saying 
he  is  not  a  juvenile  and  yet  the  store- 
keeper sells  him  ammunition,  the  juvenile 
has  commltteed  perjury,  under  Federal 
law.  He  would  be  much  less  likely  to 
attempt  the  purchase  because  he  knew 
the  evidence  would  be  recorded. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  significant  in- 
centive for  a  young  person  who  does  not 
qualify,  who  is  a  juvenile,  not  to  buy  am- 
mimltlon. Neither  IRS  nor  Justice  can 
tell  us  anything  about  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  may  be  so  deterred. 

A  drug  addict  cannot  purchase  ammu- 
nition imder  the  statute.  I  suggest  that 
the  record  keeping  requirement  is  a 
significant  deterrent  to  the  drug  addict 


or  the  felon  or  someone  under  indict- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
knows  the  whole  list  of  people  who  can- 
not buy.  If  they  know  a  record  is  being 
kept  and  they  have  to  perjure  themselves, 
I  suggest  that  it  will  be  a  significant  de- 
terrent that  prohibits  them  or  denies 
them  access  to  that  information. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROCK.  When  I  was  growing  up, 
I  used  to  ask  my  dad  to  buy  me  ammu- 
nition when  I  wanted  to  do  target  prac- 
tice. That  was  not  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
law  now. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Does  it  deter  the  14-year- 
old  from  asking  his  dad  to  go  in  and  buy 
ammunition  today?  The  Senator  said  it 
does  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  did  not  say  it  does. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Does  it  deter  the  felon 
from  asking  his  friend  down  the  street  to 
buy  ammunition  for  him? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  did  not  suggest  that  at  all. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Then,  what  purpose  does 
the  Senator  achieve  other  than  to  penal- 
ize legitimate  peoiHe? 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  a  much  different 
case  to  be  proved.  If  I  go  in  and  buy  .22 
caliber  rimfire  for  my  son.  I  know  he 
has  it,  and  I  have  a  responsibility  to  see 
how  he  uses  it.  That  is  far  different  from 
some  14-year-old  or  16-year-old  young- 
ster on  the  street  who  has  purchased  a 
Saturday  night  special  second-hand  from 
a  friend,  so  he  would  not  be  excluded 
from  our  act,  from  going  in,  if  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  pretty  good-sized  lad.  and 
buying  ammunition.  No  record  need  be 
kept.  He  gets  the  .22's.  That  is  «n  en- 
tirely different  situation  from  one  in 
which  a  father  purchases  it  for  his  son. 
It  would  be  so  for  my  son.  and  I  suggest 
that  it  would  be  so  for  the  son  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  In  effect,  the  Senator  is 
saying  that  a  father  should  not  even  be 
allowed  to  buy  it  for  his  scmi. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No. 

Mr.  BROCK.  That  is  what  the  bill  says. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  bill  does  not  say  that 
I  carmot  buy  them  with  my  son  and  use 
them  with  my  son. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  bill  says  that  it  is  a 
subterfuge  at  best. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Can  the  Senator  find  any- 
thing in  the  law  that  says  a  father  can- 
not buy  .22  caliber  rimflre  for  his  son 
and  then  go  out  and  shoot  with  him? 

Mr.  BROCK.  No. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  talked  with  many 
people  who  have  bought  this  ammuni- 
tion. I  have  talked  with  store  owners.  I 
know  that  some  inconvenience  is  in- 
volved. But  I  also  know  that  there  is  a 
real  distincticffi,  and  the  best  case  is  the 
one  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  just 
brought  up.  A  real  distinction  can  be 
made  in  the  case  of  a  father  who  goes  in 
and  buys  this  ammunition  for  his  son 
and  thus  has  the  moral  obligation,  and 
probably  the  legal  obligation,  to  see  that 
it  is  used  properly.  Tliat  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent frwn  the  situation  of  a  big  14-. 
15-,  or  16-year-old  going  in.  with  no 
record  being  kept,  and  the  dealer  feel- 
ing that  he  is  not  accountable  and  selling 
the  juvenile  the  ammunition. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  No,  no.  The  dealer  is  ac- 
countable— fully  accountable. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  there  is  no  way  of  ever 
proving  a  violation  of  the  law  if  there  is 
no  record  kept  of  the  sale. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  knows,  if  we 
should  eliminate  the  fathers  or  the 
friends,  we  achieve  the  same  purpose  for 
the  same  reason.  To  me.  the  fact  is  any- 
one that  wants  to  get  ammunition  can 
get  it.  There  is  no  deterrent  here.  All  we 
do  is  create  difficult  problems  for  the 
retailer,  the  small  merchant,  and  for  the 
customer,  and  run  up  the  prices.  It  wotUd 
have  no  effect.  It  would  not  stop  one 
crime.  It  would  incarcerate  not  one  crim- 
inal. All  you  have  done  is  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  millions  of  people  who  are  de- 
cent and  law-abiding  citizens. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
remarks. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  we  were  to  follow 
the  argument  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  why  do  we  not  do 
the  same  thing  about  liquor?  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  that  someone  can  go  in 
and  buy  some  liquor  for  a  Juvenile,  why 
not  use  that  same  argument  and  abolish 
all  the  liquor  laws  that  keep  liquor  away 
from  young  people?  If  we  are  prepared  to 
take  that  step,  let  us  hear  that  argu- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Does  he  suggest  that  we  register  liquor 
and  keep  records?  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing aboxit  the  question  of  licensing  pro- 
cedures and  the  response  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  is  that  we 
cannot  possibly  police  this  Issue  because 
we  are  making  the  father  go  in  to  buy 
ammimition  for  his  son. 

I  want  to  go  on  to  a  more  significant 
argument  in  which  I  would  be  very  much 
interested.  I  want  to  know  how  the  Sen- 
ator would  respond  to  the  strong  evidence 
offered  by  these  flgiu-es. 

The  fact  is,  of  the  gun  murders  in  this 
coimtry  in  1968  42  percent  were  commit- 
ted with  .22  caliber  rimflre  ammunition. 
I  repeat,  42  percent  of  aU  handgun  mur- 
ders were  committed  with  .22  rimflre  am- 
munition. 

On  the  question  of  long  guns  used  in 
murders,  the  ratio  was  about  1  to  4,  with 
65  percent  of  long  gun  murders  commit- 
ted with  .22  rimflre  ammunition. 

Let  us  hear  the  response  to  that  one. 
It  is  the  height  of  hypocrisy  to  go  ahead 
and  pass  handgun  legislation  that  at- 
tempts to  do  something  about  Saturday 
night  specials  and  then  open  up  the 
door  in  terms  of  anununition.  If  the 
Senate  is  serious — and  I  £im  not  so  sure 
that  it  is — about  doing  something  about 
violence,  then  let  us  do  It.  But  we  must 
not  hide  behind  the  facade  that  we  can 
do  a  little  something  here  on  the  Satur- 
day night  specials  which  will  free  up 
the  question  of  ammunition.  If  we  are 
interested  In  doing  something  about 
crimes  of  violence — 42  percent  of  people 
murdered  in  one  year  with  .22  caliber 
ammimition,  why  does  the  Senator  not 
respond  to  that,  does  the  Senator  have 
some  figures  to  show,  in  terms  of  mur- 
ders taking  place;  can  the  Senator  show 
that  .22  rimflre  ammunition  has  not  been 
used?  The  fact  is  that  .22  caliber  was 


used  in  many  murders.  The  Senator 
knows  the  issue  is  a  serious  one,  and  the 
judiciary  committee  knows  it,  and  every 
law  enforcement  officer  knows  it.  Let  us 
not  kid  around  about  inconveniencing 
the  sportsman  on  this  matter.  We  have 
to  balance  the  inconvenience  of  the 
sportsman  against  the  question  of  secu- 
rity for  all  the  people  in  this  Nation. 

We  inconvenience  those  who  drive  a 
car,  those  who  go  down  to  get  a  flshing 
license,  those  who  go  down  to  get  a  hunt- 
ing license.  We  are  inconveniencing 
them.  But  when  it  comes  to  weaponry 
and  the  abUity  to  kill,  we  back  away 
from  it.  We  are  still  backing  away  from 
it  today,  just  as  we  backed  away  in  1969 
when  we  freed  up  other  ammunition 
from  the  recordkeeping  requirements  of 
the  1968  gun  law.  At  that  time  the  Sen- 
ate acted,  to  free  up  the  ammunition  for 
long  guns.  The  Senate  recognized  that  .22 
rimflre  anununition  was  being  used  pri- 
marily in  handguns.  The  Senate,  in  its 
good  judgment,  deferred  any  kind  of 
action,  and  here  we  see  the  Senate  about 
to  consider  this  amendment  to  further 
gut  the  1968  act,  that  is  the  way  I 
would  label  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
will  have  that  effect— and  the  effect  is  a 
seriously  tragic  one. 

The  Senator  talks  about  the  number  of 
sportsmen.  Why  does  he  not  quote  from 
the  law  enforcement  people?  Why  does 
he  not  repeat  what  is  said  by  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Policemen  and  the  International  Chiefs 
of  Police  and  every  other  law  enforce- 
ment organization  in  the  country?  By  ex- 
empting this  ammunition  from  the  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement,  there  will  be 
no  impact  on  crimes  of  violence.  But  we 
will  not  hear  that  from  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  He  knows  it.  I  know  it.  Every- 
one knows  It.  The  American  people  know 
it.  The  NRA  knows  it.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  heard  from  them.  We  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  mail  on  this  subject.  We 
know  their  power.  That  is  why  I  think 
this  amendment  Is  in  danger  of  passing. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  what  Is  the 
time  situation  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson).  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  5  minutes  remaining  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  20. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  could  I  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  on  my  time?  I  want  to  try  to 
clarify  a  statement.  The  Senator  referred 
in  his  opening  remarks  to  the  number  of 
small  businessmen  driven  out  of  business 
by  recordkeeping  requirements.  Could  the 
Senator  tell  us  how  many  that  is? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  do  not  have  any  statis- 
tics. I  have  only  the  testimony  from  many 
people  in  Tennessee  who  have  told  me 
they  cannot  afford  to  carry  that  particu- 
lar item  any  more.  It  Is  burdensome  and 
not  worth  it.  They  have  eliminated  the 
product  so  that  the  sportsmen  there  have 
to  go  a  distance  of  some  20  to  30  miles 
to  a  larger  city  in  order  to  acquire  the 
ammunition.  That  Is,  I  think,  unfortu- 
nate. 

Very  ffiw  Senators  can  get  that  kind 
of  information  for  their  statements  to 
back  them  up.  I  simply  say  that  what 
happened  is  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there 


are  many  sporting  stores  that  simply  do 
not  carry  this  kind  of  ammunition  any 
more.  It  is  too  expensive  and  too  much 
trouble  to  administer.  Take  the  small 
rural  general  store  who  sells  a  variety 
of  products  including  .22  caliber  rimflre 
ammunition.  11  he  sells  40  boxes  of  this 
ammunition  per  week,  that  Is  a  gross  sale 
of  $40.  This  means  for  each  sale  he  must 
flU  out  a  separate  form  with  separate  in- 
formation on  each  individual  sale.  Such 
a  requirement  is  extra  added  work  for 
this  man  and  it  is  particularly  noisome 
to  him  when  he  knows  it  is  for  no  reason 
at  all.  This  is  form  filing  solely  for  the 
sake  of  form  filing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  imderstand  it  in 
1968.  about  2.200  people  were  killed  in 
this  country  with  .22  rimflre  ammunition. 
The  kind  of  ammunition  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  talking  about.  I  dare 
say  that  with  this  increase  in  murders 
generally  and  in  any  kind  of  projection 
of  statistics,  we  could  safely  and  con- 
servatively say  that  at  least  this  nxmi- 
ber — and  probably  a  good  deal  more, 
were  killed  with  .22  caliber  ammimition 
in  1971.  As  we  all  know  the  rate  of  mur- 
ders has  doubled  over  a  period  of  4  to  5 
years,  so  that  from  these  statistics  we 
could  safely  and  conservatively  say  that 
up  to  5,000  people  were  killed  last  year 
with  the  kind  of  ammunition  we  are 
talking  about  here  today.  To  try  to  free 
up  this  ammunition  from  any  restrictions 
and  to  make  it  more  available  because  of 
the  interest  of  sportsmen  is  a  sorry 
condition. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
if  those  figures  would  seem  reasonable 
to  him,  based  on  the  statistics  I  men- 
tioned earUer,  that  65  percent  of  those 
murdered  in  this  country  by  long  guns 
were  killed  with  .22  rimflre  ammunition, 
and  42  percent  of  those  killed  by  hand- 
guns were  also  killed  by  .22  rimflre  am- 
munition? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  an  accurate  statis- 
tic. And  the  Senator  is  correct  that  more 
than  half  of  the  police  officers  killed  this 
year  will  be  killed  by  firearms  using  .22 
rimflre  ammunition.  More  than  half  of 
the  police  officers  killed  last  year  were. 
That  is  why  It  seems  Inconsistent  to  me 
that  ostensible  supporters  of  law  and  or- 
der do  not  support  these  constructive 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  ultimate 
weapon  of  death. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ros- 
sldes  who  appeared  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  when  he  was  asked 
about  the  various  reporting  and  record- 
keeping procedures  for  ammunition.  He 
indicated  to  the  House  on  June  29,  1972, 
at  page  272  of  the  hearing  record  that: 
The  point  Is  that  we  favor  anything  we 
can  properly  analyze  as  the  best  way  to  get 
the  Job  done;  the  fellows  tell  me  that  the 
ammunition  thing  la  worthless— they  may  be 
wrong  and  I  am  going  to  take  a  look  at  It  .  .  . 

This  is  the  statement  of  the  fellow  in 
charge  of  administering  the  proce- 
dures to  enforce  this  ammimition  record- 
keeping provision.  He  says  that  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  wrong  in  believing 
the  ammunition  requirements  are  diffi- 
cult to  administer  and  that  he  will  take 
a  look  at  It  to  determine  a  firm  position. 

I   ask   the   Senator  from   Tennessee 
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whether  he  has  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Rossides  cai  whether  he  has  made  a  de- 
cision and  study  of  the  matter.  On 
June  29,  1972,  Mr.  Rossides  indicated 
that  he  was  going  to  look  at  it.  And  this 
Is  the  fellow  that  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  and  en- 
forcing the  existing  law.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  review  it.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  in  the  preparation  for  the  Sen- 
ator's argument  he  has  talked  to  Mr. 
Rossides  or  visited  with  him  to  find  out 
what  conclusions  he  came  to,  if  any. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
response  I  can  make  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  that  when  one  reads 
the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
testimcHiy  from  the  Treasury  and  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  states  that  they 
know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  record- 
keeping requirement  has  been  helpful. 
Furthermore,  they  also  say: 

Because  of  the  volume  of  the  transactions 
on  this  ammunition,  the  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements have  become  so  burdensome 
that  they  tend  to  detract  from  the  other 
provisions  of  the  law. 

I  submit  there  are  other  provisions  far 
more  meaningful  and  more  enforceable 
and  more  workable  in  the  combatting  of 
crime.  Why  would  the  Senator  want  to 
dilute  the  effect  of  these  provisions? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  can  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  tell  me  about  the 
administration's  position  on  this?  Are 
they  for  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  no  word  on  this 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  must 
have  consulted  with  those  who  admin- 
ister this  law  to  find  out  whether  they 
favor  this  or  are  opposed  to  it.  They  are 
the  people  who  live  with  this  and,  not 
just  quoting  from  comments,  the  Sena- 
tor must  Imve  heard  from  them  as  to 
what  they  feel.  They  have  a  respon- 
sibility. Have  they  indicated  to  the 
Senator  and  said,  "We  are  right  behind 
you.  We  do  not  think  it  will  do  the  Job." 

I  have  testimony  here  from  the  ad- 
ministrator, as  late  as  June  29,  1972, 
where  he  said,  "We  wiU  take  another 
look  at  it." 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  in  1971 
the  Treasury  Department  did  support 
the  identical  language  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  know  how  they 
change  on  different  Issues.  I  was  in- 
terested in  whether  they  had  changed  on 
this  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  to  briefly 
respond  to  the  Senator  and  to  sum- 
marize my  position,  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  that 
we  should  not  loosen  up  the  law.  The 
fact  is  that  the  law  is  already  loose.  It 
is  not  working.  If  it  were  working,  that 
would  be  a  different  matter.  However, 
it  is  not.  Not  one  case  has  been  re- 
corded to  commend  the  continuance  of 
recordkeeping  requirements.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  thrust  of  the  testimony 
from  the  enforcement  officials  is  that 
their    recordkeeping    sanction    makes 


them  spend  time  in  areas  that  are  not 
productive  in  reducing  the  caitse  of 
crime.  To  the  contrary,  all  the  legitimate 
provisions  have  been  damaged. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  start  talking  about  the  number  of 
people  killed  by  .22  rimfire,  either  from 
short  or  long  guns,  the  only  way  that 
we  can  stop  this  is  to  eliminate  the  sale 
of  any  ammunition  whatever.  I  have 
never  heard  that  proposed.  However,  we 
know  that  the  law  as  it  is  damages  legit- 
imate citizens  and  does  nothing  at  all 
to  help  the  enforcement  officials.  It  does 
nothing  to  impede  the  cause  of  crime. 
It  has  been  ineffective,  and  it  has  be- 
come burdensome. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  maintaining  it 
despite  the  statistics,  because  the  statis- 
tics have  not  been  affected.  If  they  were, 
it  would  be  different.  However,  they  have 
not  been. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  1968 
act  as  written  did  nothing  in  this  area. 
I  think  it  is  time  to  lemove  this  burden 
from  the  legitimate  people  of  the  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements for  .22  caliber  rimflre  am- 
munition. We  find  that  the  person  in 
charge  of  administering  these  procedures 
is  making  a  study  of  the  matter  and  is 
not  sure  whether  it  is  effective  or,  if  so, 
how  effective  it  is. 

Even  given  what  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  stated  about  the  record  of 
this  Eidministration  generally  on  the 
whole  issue  of  gun  control,  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  survey  taken-  by  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee,  the  late  Senator  Dodd  of 
Connecticut.  Senator  Dodd  dispatched 
his  staff  to  go  into  the  surrounding 
Maryland  areas  to  various  stores  that 
were  selling  ammunition  at  that  tim& 
The  staff  obtained  the  records  of  177 
purchases  of  ammunition  that  were 
made.  They  submitted  those  records  to 
the  FBI  for  investigation.  And  of  the  177 
persons  whose  names,  addresses,  and 
dates  of  birth  were  submitted  to  the  FBI 
66,  or  37  percent,  had  criminal  records. 

That  was  on  the  basis  of  a  study  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Subcommittee  in  1969.  Also  included  was 
the  fact  that  250  misdemeanor  convic- 
tions were  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  know, 
when  the  Senator  comes  up  with  an 
amendment  that  would  strike  out  any 
kind  of  recordkeeping,  what  he  can  tell 
us  about  investigations.  We  find  out  an 
investigation  was  made  by  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee  where  they 
learned  that  66  of  the  177  persons,  or 
37  percent,  who  brought  this  ammuni- 
tion, were  people  with  criminal  records. 

What  kind  of  assurance  can  the  Sen- 
ator give  us  that  his  amendment  is  not 
simply  another  vehicle  that  would  fail  to 


do  anything  about  crime  and  violence  in 
this  country?  He  cannot  do  so.  He  has 
been  unable  to.  He  does  not  have  the 
figures  here  today.  However,  he  has 
asked  the  Senate  to  gut  the  most  ef- 
fective provision  of  the  sw:t. 

Mr.   BROCK.   Mr.   President,   if  the 

Senator  would  yield  to  me 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  try- 
ing to  get  straight  on  the  allocation  of 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  very  gener- 
ous in  allocating  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  any  remsiining  time  I 
have. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  very  much.  I  would  agree 
with  the  Senator  if  there  were  evidence; 
however.  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  that 
it  has  had  any  effect  in  diminishing 
the  rate  of  crime.  I  cannot  see  the  argu- 
ment. I  cannot  see  the  logic  of  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  amend- 
ment agreed  to  in  1968  has  worked.  And 
I  cannot  see  after  4  years  any  reason  to 
maintain  this  burden  for  the  American 
people.  If  it  had  woriced,  there  would 
have  been  an  entirely  different  response 
on  my  part,  I  assure  the  Senator. 

But  it  has  not.  There  is  not  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  that  it  has  worked  in 
catching  a  criminal  or  reducing  the 
course  of  crime. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  amendment  is 
logical  and  should  be  agreed  to.  I  do  know 
this.  As  the  situation  is,  it  has  been  a 
burden  on  the  people  of  this  country 
without  any  redeeming  quality  whatso- 
ever.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  want  to 
save  a  few  minutes  for  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  mention  again  that  in  the  survey  con- 
•  ducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  in  1969  that  there  were  177 
purchasers  of  ammunition  in  Maryland 
gim  stores. 

A  summary  of  the  major  charges 
against  these  ammimition  buyers  in- 
cludes: two  murders:  one  attempted 
murder;  38  assaults,  including  14  as- 
saults with  dangerous  weapons  Involving 
at  least  five  guns;  11  grand  larcenies; 
five  rapes;  eight  "carrying  dangerous 
weapons" ;  seven  robberies,  including  two 
armed  robberies;  one  sale  of  marihuana; 
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seven  housebreakings;  two  "fugitive 
from  justigEycljarges;  136 drunk cliarges 
and  relateddffaises;  one  possession  of  a 
gun  after  conviction  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence in  the  District  of  Columbia;  one 
interstate  transportation  of  firearms; 
eight  auto  thefts;  and  eight  carrying 
dangerous  weapon  charges,  including  at 
least  two  guns. 

I  wonder  if  we  in  the  Senate  want  to 
provide  easier  access  for  ammunition 
to  these  "sportsmen"  and  this  tyve 
"hunter." 

Mr.  President,  I  sneld  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  final 
sentence  of  the  concluding  thought  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  probably 
as  good  a  note  to  end  on  as  we  could  find. 

As  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  and  as 
the  successor  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut as  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee,  to  my  knowl- 
edge that  subcommittee  is  the  only  one 
in  Congress  ever  to  hold  any  hearings 
on  this  matter.  We  have  to  be  very  frank 
with  ourselves.  Let  us  look  at  what  hap- 
pened. Those  representatives  of  the  ad- 
ministration who  have  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee — ^Mr.  Santarelll  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  others — have 
been  opposed  to  the  Saturday  night  spe- 
cial ban  before  us.  They  have  been  ad- 
vocates of  a  safety  test,  designed  to  make 
a  gun  safe  to  the  user;  they  have  not 
been  in  favor  of  bamilng  the  sale  of  all 
Saturday  night  specials. 

I  point  out  that  if  that  is  their  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  Saturday  night  spe- 
cial, it  Is  proper  to  assume  they  would 
oppose  ammunition  controls. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  repeat  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  .22  rlmfire  is  the  one  single 
most  prevalent  type  of  ammunition  \ised 
in  committing  crimes  and  murders  across 
the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  ac- 
curate and  sincere  when  he  suggests  that 
if  we  ban  the  sale  of  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials, the  ammunition  requirements 
might  be  seen  from  slightly  different  per- 
spective. But  the  committee  bill  does  not 
make  meaningless  the  present  record- 
keeping requirements  on  ammunition  be- 
cause we  still  have  millions  of  Saturday 
night  specials  that  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  bill  now  before  us.  The  only  way 
we  can  hope  to  have  any  impact  on  the 
use  of  .22  cahber  Satiu-day  night  specials 
is  to  keep  records  of  ammunition  sales. 

Third,  I  suggest  that  perhaps  this  rec- 
ordkeeping is  a  small  burden  on  some 
people — sportsmen  and  storekeepers.  But 
I  suggest  that  any  storekeeper  operating 
on  such  a  fragile  profit  margin  that  fill- 
ing out  this  simple  form  is  going  to  make 
him  go  out  of  business  is  operating  on  a 
very  fragile  margin,  indeed.  I  would  also 
suggest  this  burden  of  filling  out  a  very 
simple  form  imposed  upon  the  sportsman 
is  really  not  a  very  significant  burden. 

I  suggest  it  is  a  reasonable  burden,  per- 
haps even  an  obligation,  that  is  borne  by 
the  law-abiding  sportsmen  and  mer- 
chants, the  large  majority  in  both  cate- 
gorie!».  That  burden  must  be  weighed 
against  what  I  feel  is  a  very  significant 
contribution. 

I  caimot  go  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  when  he  said  there  is  no 


evidence  of  this  having  worked.  I  sug- 
gest the  contrary  and  say  that  there 
probably  have  been  hundreds,  even  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  prevented  from 
having  access  to  this  ammunition  because 
records  are  going  to  be  kept.  It  just  makes 
good  common  horsesense  to  me  to  sug- 
gest that  if  I  plan  to  commit  an  illegal 
act,  and  I  know  that  they  have  my  name, 
rank,  and  serial  number  when  I  buy  that 
ammunition,  I  am  going  to  think  about 
it.  I  am  going  to  think  longer  than  I 
would  if  all  I  have  to  do  is  toss  my  money 
on  the  coimter,  with  no  record,  before 
committing  my  crime. 

That  is  the  information  we  are  now 
gathering.  I  think  this  has  prevented 
sales  to  juvenile  delinquents,  those  using 
narcotics,  and  those  who  are  felons. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  burden 
that  all  of  us  should  be  willing  to  share. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  again  in 
making  a  brief  and  quick  summary,  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  said  he  has 
evidence.  He  does  not  have  any  evidence 
and  he  has  no  facts  to  indicate  this  sec- 
tion is  reducing  crime;  not  a  scintilla, 
not  a  drop,  no  fact  to  demonstrate  that 
it  has  had  any  effect  at  all.  He  assumes; 
he  bases  it  on  Indiana  commonsense.  We 
do  not  have  that  evidence  at  our  c<Mn- 
mand. 

He  talks  about  these  little,  simple  forms 
being  a  tiny  burden  on  a  small  busi- 
nessman, and  states  that  a  small  busi- 
nessman should  not  be  in  business  if  he 
is  that  thin.  TTie  fact  is  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thotisands  of  businessmen  in 
this  country  who  are  burdened  by  peo- 
ple who  come  in  by  the  droves  from 
Washington.  They  come  in  one  at  a  time, 
but  the  fact  is  they  are  burdened  by  pres- 
sure from  Washington. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  this  would 
make  the  bill  meaningless,  when  the  law 
today  is  meaningless.  If  the  bill  had  any 
effect  we  would  have  seen  that  effect, 
but  we  have  had  testimony  to  show  that 
it  has  not  had  that  effect  and  has  not 
worked. 

Again,  I  must  emphasize  that  there 
has  not  been  one  criminal  indictment, 
there  has  not  been  one  man  brought  to 
trial  or  placed  in  jail  after  4  years  of 
application  of  this  law.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  have  any  remain- 
ing time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  possible  to  use  time  on 
the  bUl? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Under 
the  agreement  it  Is  possible  to  use  time 
on  the  bill. 
■     Mr.  BAYH.  I  s^eld  myself  time  on  the 
bill. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to 
burden  this  debate.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  made  his  argument  and 
we  have  made  ours.  But  I  suggest  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  to  find  any  evidence  of  the 
Justice  Department  pursuing  prosecu- 
tions under  this  particular  provision.  You 
do  not  have  any  record  of  their  making 
prosecutions.  Why  is  that? 

It  is  not  that  this  record  is  not  used 


in  the  conviction  of  some  criminal.  But 
if  someone  has  held  up  a  store  with  a 
weapon  using  .22  rlmfire  ammunition, 
he  is  not  prosecuted  for  violating  am- 
munition control  laws.  That  record  may 
be  used  to  help  put  that  person  in  jail 
for  murder  or  burglary,  but  the  viola- 
tion of  the  ammimltion  control  provisions 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  is  not  what  is 
going  to  be  on  the  record. 

Mr.  BROCK.  But  the  testimony  is  that 
it  has  not  even  done  that.  It  hsis  not 
helped  bring  them  to  jail. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  not  what  the  Sen- 
ator said. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Perhaps  I  should  repeat 
It:  "There  Is  not  a  single  known  in- 
stance where  any  of  this  recordkeeping 
has  led  to  a  successful  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  a  crime" — ^not  one. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  there  any  evidence  of 
any  effort  being  made  to  use  the  record? 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  recordkeeping  does 
not  work,  if  it  is  ineffective,  if  it  in  effect 
burdens  them  and  keeps  them  from 
applying  their  time  in  other  useful  and 
constructive  work  which  is  not  done,  why 
should  it  be  maintained? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  suggesting  that  there 
are  certain  people  who  do  not  use  the 
tools  available  because  they  do  not  think 
firearms  control  or  ammunition  control 
has  any  place. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  not  talk- 
ing about  that.  He  is  talking  about  a  per- 
son who  came  into  the  Chamber  with  the 
intention  of  supporting  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  talked  with  some  of 
the  people  who  made  the  statements  the 
Senator  is  using  as  the  basis  of  his  argu- 
ment. They  do  not  support  this  bUl.  I 
hope  I  have  not  lost  the  Senator's  vote 
as  a  result  of  this  colloquy,  but  these  oCB- 
cials  do  not  support  this  bill  for  a  nimi- 
ber  of  reasons,  which  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  need  to  discuss  at  this  time.  But 
let  me  stress  the  unmeasurable  deterrent 
effect  of  ammunition  recordkeeping.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  suggests  that 
the  people  in  Tennessee  use  horsesense. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  suggests  that 
horsesense  is  used  in  his  State.  And 
horsesense  suggests  that  if  the  purchaser 
of  this  kind  of  ammunition  knows  that 
a  record  is  being  kept  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  he  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
careful  In  the  way  the  ammimltion  is 
used. 

I  have  no  statistics  to  prove  how  many 
cases  are  Involved.  I  have  to  rely  on 
commonsense.  I  do  have  statistics  show- 
ing that  over  half  of  the  policemen  killed 
in  this  country  were  killed  with  this  kind 
of  ammunition,  and  statistics  showing 
that  15,000  people  are  killed  that  way. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  law  has  been  on  the 
books  for  4  years.  As  a  result,  there  were 
no  fewer  killed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  How  much  worse  would  it 
have  been  without  a  law  on  the  books? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  are  arguing  now 
that  we  ought  to  do  away  with  the  old 
way  of  keeping  records  on  the  sale  of 
narcotics  because  we  still  have  drug  ad- 
diction. It  is  an  axiom  that  nobody  is 
able  to  prove  positively  a  negative  fact. 
It  cannot  be  done.  As  the  Senator  from 
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Indiana  has  pointed  out,  we  will  never 
know  mathematically  just  how  many 
people  were  imable  to  obtain  ammuni- 
tion because  of  the  legal  restraints  that 
were  imposed.  No  one  can  answer  that 
question  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  still  have  crime 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  every- 
thing we  have  done  on  the  control  of 
weapons  has  been  ineffective.  I  have 
heard  that  argument  advanced  time  and 
time  again  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
That  is  an  impossible  statement  to  prove 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  know  from 
bitter  experience  that  we  still  have  mur- 
der when  we  have  laws  against  murder 
from  time  immemorial  and  so  it  may  be 
argued  that  capital  punishment  has  not 
discouraged  murder.  Equally  good  logic 
reasons  that  it  has  operated  as  a  re- 
straint. We  have  many  laws  in  many 
areas  requiring  licensing.  Pawnbrokers 
for  example  have  to  be  licensed.  The 
reason  for  that  is  so  we  have  proper  sur- 
veillance. And  so  on — regulation  in 
every  sphere  of  himaan  contact. 

I  know  that  as  long  as  there  is  man 
with  his  hiunan  failings,  we  are  going  to 
have  crime.  Then  as  we  have  more  and 
more  people,  we  will  probably  have  more 
and  more  crime.  But  I  disagree  with  the 
argimient  made  this  afternoon  that  regu- 
lations are  illogical  because  it  has  not 
been  proved  that  requiring  a  restraint 
on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  has 
been  effective— that  these  individuals 
otherwise  might  disobey  the  law  and  may 
not  have  engaged  in  violence  only  be- 
cause this  surveillance  was  in  effect.  Of 
course,  it  cannot  be  absolutely  proved 
because  one  cannot  say  for  sure  whether 
it  did  or  did  not  so  happen.  That  is  the 
only  argument  I  am  making.  I  carmot 
be  convinced  by  the  argument  that  if  we 
do  have  restraints  one  way  or  another,  we 
do  not  discourage  certain  people  from 
committing  crime. 

Not  too  long  ago — and,  perhaps,  this 
does  not  prove  much — three  youngsters 
boarded  a  bus  here  in  Washington  and, 
without  any  provocation  at  all,  put  a 
pistol  up  against  the  neck  of  the  operator 
of  that  bus  and  shot  him  dead.  How  do 
these  kids  get  guns? 

The  argument  is  made  here  that  just 
because  some  improper  people  get  guns, 
let  us  forget  the  whole  thing.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  do  that.  I  do  not  believe  we 
ought  to  go  that  far.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  harass  the  legitimate  gunowner. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  harass  the 
legitimate  hunter.  As  I  said  before,  the 
unfortunate  thing  about  this  problem  is 
that  we  are  quarreling  with  people  who 
are  law  abiding.  They  feel  a  certain 
amount  of  harassment.  They  feel  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  punishment  and  fear  a 
certain  violation  of  their  constitutional 
rights,  but  the  law  has  to  work  that  way 
time  and  time  again.  I  have  said  to  good 
friends  of  mine  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, the  only  time  I  ever  put  my  hand 
on  a  gun  was  when  I  was  a  prosecutor 
trying  cases  against  criminals.  I  do  not 
have  a  gim.  I  am  indeed  afraid  of  a  gun. 
I  do  not  have  a  rifie.  So  this  measure 
does  not  affect  me  personally.  But  there 
are  certain  people  who  enjoy  guns  and 
use  them  legitimately.  We  are  saying  to 
those  people,  "We  realize  that  we  are 


putting  you  to  a  slight  inconvenience, 
but  the  public  good  and  your  own  good 
requires  that  we  do  it,  and  that  is  the 
only  reason  why  we  are  doing  it." 

There  is  no  man  in  the  Senate  who 
wants  to  punish  a  good  sportsman.  There 
is  not  a  single  Senator  here  who  wants 
to  do  that.  But  we  are  concerned  about 
crime.  Gangsters  will  always  get  guns. 
We  know  that.  If  they  do  not  buy  them, 
they  will  steal  them.  The  underworld  will 
get  guns,  whatever  their  source  of  supply. 
They  will  always  get  them.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  it  harder  and 
perhaps  keep  the  giuis  away  from  some 
of  these  yoimger  people,  and  older  peo- 
ple, too.  Let  us  also  make  it  tough  enough 
that  if  we  catch  them,  we  can  throw 
away  the  keys  to  the  jail. 

I  spoke  of  a  busdriver  who  was  mur- 
dered by  three  kids.  Not  too  long  ago  a 
Navy  man  was  being  tailgated.  When  he 
got  out  of  the  car  his  pursuers  merci- 
lessly shot  him  and  shot  his  son.  Where 
do  criminals  get  guns?  That  is  all  we  are 
talking  about  here.  That  is  what  this  de- 
bate is  all  about.  We  do  not  want  to 
punish  a  good  sportsman.  I  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  do  that.  But, 
somehow,  sometime  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  illicit  guns. 

The  committee  has  come  to  the  Senate 
with  a  reasonable  bill.  Let  us  hope  we 
can  do  something  with  it.  We  are  talking 
about  keeping  records.  This  is  one  way 
of  restraining  the  wrong  people  who  oth- 
erwise might  have  ammunition  and  guns. 
That  is  what  we  want  to  do.  Do  not  tell 
me  that  if  we  do  away  with  this  restraint 
it  is  not  going  to  be  worse.  Let  us  not 
excuse  inaction  by  saying  nobody  will 
ever  be  able  to  prove  it  one  way  or  the 
other. 

We  will  have  crime  as  long  as  we  have 
society.  But  it  is  our  responsibility  to  cut 
crime  down  as  much  as  we  possibly  can. 
That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
bill.  Let  us  try  to  do  something  about 
crime.  Let  us  try  to  cut  it  down.  If  some 
good  soul  complains  because  he  has  to 
register  his  rifle  or  his  gim,  I  will  say  to 
him,  "You  are  doing  it  for  the  benefit  of 
your  family,  because  while  you  are  out 
there  himting,  some  hoodlum  is  going  to 
burst  throiigh  your  door  and  shoot  your 
wife  and  murder  your  children." 

That  is  the  violence  we  are  trying  to 
get  at.  It  is  not  to  take  guns  away  from 
the  good  man,  but  to  take  them  away 
from  the  bad  guys.  That  is  what  this  is 
all  about. 

I  pray  we  can  do  something  about  it 
in  this  session. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  as  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole1  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  this  amendment  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

Last  year  I  introduced  an  identical 
measure,  S.  144,  together  with  38  co- 
sponsors.  The  Senate  will  recall  that 
during  the  91st  session  of  Congress  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  this 
measure  with   a  substantial  majority. 


Following  the  House  action,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  reported  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  last 
days  of  the  91st  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  InsufBcient  time  to  obtain  final 
passage  in  the  Senate. 

The  pending  amendment  would  simply 
exempt  .22-caliber  rimflre  ammunition 
from  the  burdensome  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  This  ainmunition  is  the  most  popu- 
lar type  used  by  sportsmen,  and  there- 
fore, places  an  uiu'easonable  burden  on 
not  only  sporting  enthusiasts,  but  also 
on  many  small  businessmen  who  make 
this  ammunition  available  for  legitimate 
purposes. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
recommended  that  this  legislation  be 
adopted  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  also  in 
reports  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  advises 
me  that  there  is  no  known  instance 
where  any  of  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments relating  to  sporting  type  ammu- 
nition, including  .22-caliber  rimflre  am- 
munition, has  been  helpful  in  law  en- 
forcement. We  are  advised  quite  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ments have  become  so  burdensome  that 
they  tend  to  detract  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  other  provisions  of  the  firearms 
laws. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
again  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chiles)  .  The  question  recurs  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock).  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Ttie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Soiator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Geoiigla  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  71, 
nays  2     as  follows: 

[No.  355  Leg.) 
TEAS— 71 


Aiken 

Brock 

Crannton 

Allen 

Burdlck 

Curtis 

AUott 

Byrd, 

Dole 

Anderson 

Harry  P. 

Jr. 

Domlnlck 

Beall 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Eagleton 

Bellmon 

Cannon 

Eastland 

Bennett 

Chiles 

Fannin 

Bentsen 

Church 

Fulbright 

Bible 

Cook 

Goldwater 

Boggs 

Cotton 

Gravel 
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Gurney 

Metcair 

Smith 

Hansen 

Miller 

Sparkman 

Hart 

Mondale 

Spong 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Stafford 

Hruska 

Moss 

Stennls 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Stevens 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Stevenson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Percy 

Symington 

Magnuson 

Proxmlre 

Taft 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Talmadge 

Matblaa 

Roth 

Thurmond 

McCleUan 

aazbe 

Tower 

McOee 

Schwelker 

Welcker 

Mclntyre 

Scott 

NATS— 21 

Young 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Long 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Muskle 

Case 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Edwards 

Javits 

RIblcoS 

Ervln 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Tunney 

Fong 

Kennedy 

WlUlams 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Baker 

Grlffln 

Mundt 

Buckley 

Harris 

PeU 

Gambrell 

McOovern 

So  Mr.  Brock's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMXNOMXNT    NO.    1401 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
uj.  my  amendment,  No.  1401. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  12,  line  7,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

(9)  Section  924(0)  ot  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  19«8  (Public  Law  90-618;  18  U.S.C. 
924(c) )  read  an  fcdlows: 

"(c)   Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  cotnmlt  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  during  the  com- 
mission of  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States, 

shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  conunlsslon  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  for  the  additional  offense  defined 
in  this  subsection  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  ten  years.  In  the  case  of  his  second  or 
subsequent  oonvlctlon  under  this  subsec- 
tion, such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  leas  than  two  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  years. 

"The  execution  or  imposition  of  any  term 
of  Imprisonment  Imposed  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  be  suspended,  and  proba- 
tion may  not  be  granted.  Any  term  or 
imprisonment  imposed  under  this  subsection 
may  not  be  Imposed  to  run  concurrently  with 
any  term  or  Imprisonment  Imposed  for  the 
commission  of  such  felony." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  this 
one  of  the  Senator's  two  amendments 
on  which  there  is  a  2-hour  limitation? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Chair  is  correct, 
although  I  wont  to  inform  Senators  that 

1  do  not  anticipate  taking  anywhere  near 

2  hours  on  this  amendment,  nor  do  I 
think  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  do  so. 
I  hope  we  can  get  to  a  vote  on  it — if  we 
have  to  have  a  vote  on  it — at  least  with- 
in an  hour  or  perhaps  before  that. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  first  should  like  to  amend 
my  amendment  in  two  respects.  These 
are  technical  amendments. 

P^st,  on  line  2,  page  1,  add  the  words 
"as  amended  to." 

Second,  on  page  2,  line  11,  the  word 
"or"  should  read  "of." 

I  modify  my  amendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so.  I  did  not  think  I  need  to  do  so.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required,  because  of  the 
specific  agreement  on  this  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  tills  amendment:  The  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER) ,  the  Scnator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Tunney)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  a  diiBcult  amendment.  We  already 
have  in  the  law  what  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Mansfield  amendment  to 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970, 
although  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
taken  considerable  credit  for  this  myself, 
having  put  this  kind  of  Eunendment  in 
the  District  of  Coltmibia  criminal  law 
when  I  was  serving  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  This  amendment 
is  Imown  as  924(c). 

Section  924(c)  provides  that — 

(c)  Whoever — 

(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during  the 
commission  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provided 
for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  ImprLsonment  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  10  years. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction imder  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  26 
years,  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  court  shall  not  suspend  the 
sentence  of  such  person  or  give  him  a 
probationary  sentence. 

Mr.  President,  this  language  has  passed 
the  Senate  on  at  least  three  separate  oc- 
casions, and  this  amendment  Is  designed 
to  insure  congressional  intent  in  tills  re- 
gard. The  Intent  of  Congress  in  passing 
Senator  Mansfield's  amendment  was  to 
create  a  separate  crime  for  carrying  or 
using  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
felony,  and  to  have  sentencing  for  the 
two  felonies  run  corusecutively. 

The    necessity    for    this    amendment 


springs  from  a  recent  Colorado  case,  and 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  official 
reports  of  this  case  be  printed  at  tills 
point  in  the  Record.  \.U.S.  v.  Sudduth, 
330  F.  Supp.  285  (1971)  and  457  F.  2d 
1198  (lOCir.  1972). 1 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[U.S.  District  Court,   D.  Colorado.   July  22, 

1971  j 
UwrtED      States     op     America,      Plaintiff, 

Against  Dale  EUiward  Sudduth,  Defendant, 

Grim.  A.  No.  71-CR-82 

Prosecution  on  a  two-count  Indictment  in- 
cluding a  count  for  the  sale  of  heroin  and  a 
count  for  knowingly  carrying  a  firearm  un- 
lawfully during  the  commission  of  such 
felony.  The  District  Court,  Winner,  J.,  held 
that  the  federal  statute  providing  for  addi- 
tional sentence  If  a  defend£int  is  convicted  of 
a  felony  prosecutable  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  and  is  shown  to  have  used  or  to  have 
been  unlawfully  carrying  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  such  offense  does  not  and  was 
not  intended  to  create  any  substantive  of- 
fense. 

Second  count  dismissed. 

Richard  J.  Spelts,  Asst.  U.S.  Atty.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  for  plaintiff. 

William  R.  Young,  Theodore  B.  Isaacson, 
Denver,  Colo.,  for  defendant. 

MEMORANDUM    OPINION 

Winner,  District  Judge. 

Defendant  was  charged  in  a  two  count 
Indictment.  Count  I  charged  a  sale  of  heroin 
in  violation  of  26  U.S.C.  !S  4705(a)  and  7237. 
A  Jury  convicted  him  of  this  offense.  Count 

II  of  the  indictment  charged: 

"That  on  or  about  January  27,  1971,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Denver,  State  and  District  of  Colo- 
rado, Dale  Edward  Sudduth  willfully  and 
knowingly  carried  a  firearm  unlavrfuUy  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  a  felony  prosecutable 
In  a  court  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  the 
said  Dale  Edward  Sudduth  carried  a  small 
caliber  revolver  during  the  time  when  be  did 
sell,  barter,  exchange  and  give  away  to  Ron- 
ald L.  Wilson  a  narcotic  drug  (approximately 
77.4  grams  of  heroin)  not  In  pursuance  of  a 
written  order  of  the  said  Ronald  L.  Wilson 
on  a  form  Issued  in  blank  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate as  required  by  Section  4705(a) ,  Title  26, 
United  States  Code;  all  of  the  foregoing  in 
violation  of  Section  924(c),  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  January  2,  1971.'' 

Count  II  of  the  Indictment  was  dismissed 
by  the  Court  at  time  of  trial  for  failure  to 
state  an  offense  since  18  U.S.C.  S  924(c)  does 
not  create  an  offense.  Instead,  18  U.S.C. S  924 
(c)  provides  only  for  an  additional  sentence 
if  a  defendant  is  convicted  of  a  felony  prose- 
cutable in  a  court  of  the  United  States  and 
is  shown  to  have  used  or  to  have  been  un- 
lawfvUly  carrying  a  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  that  offense.  The  statute  is  new,  and 
no  reported  case  has  been  called  to  our  at- 
tention, nor  have  we  found  a  case  interpret- 
ing the  particular  subsection  of  the  statute 
here  oonsidered.  However,  an  analysis  of  that 
subsection's  language  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  particular  subsection  of  the  statute  does 
not  and  was  not  Intended  by  Congress  to 
create  a  substantive  offense. 

We  start  with  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  -ntle  IV  of  that  Act.  1968  U.S. 
Code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News  p.  2163  has  to  do 
with  "Title  IV — Firearms  Control  and  As- 
sistance." At  page  2216  et  seq.,  the  scope  of 
the  Act's  coverage  is  discussed,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  Congress  wished  to  control  (a)  the 
interstate  traffic  In  mall-order  firearms,  other 
than  rifles  and  shotguns,  (b)  acquisition  of 
firearms  by  juveniles  and  minors,  (c)  out-of- 
state  purchase  of  concealable  firearms,  (d) 
importation  of  nonsporting  and  military  sur- 
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plus  firearms,  (e)  highly  destructive  weapons, 
(f)  licensing  of  importers,  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  and  (g)  certain  record  keeping 
procedures.  The  sectional  analysis  of  Title 
IV  commences  on  page  2197  of  1968  U.S. 
code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News,  and  it  is 
there  said  that  Sec.  922  sets  forth  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Act.  Sec.  923  is  said  to  contain 
the  licensing  provisions,  while  Sec.  924  is  de- 
scribed as  the  penalty  and  forfeituTe  provi- 
sions of  the  Act.  Nothing  comparable  to  pres- 
ent Sec.  924(c)  was  contained  in  the  original 
Act  IPX.  90-351—82  Stat.  1971  but.  rather. 
Sec!  924(c)  of  that  Act  Is  Sec.  924(d)  of  the 
present  law. 

Section  924  was  first  amended  in  1968  by 
PL  90-618,  82  Stat.  1223,  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  and  that  year's  U.S.  Code  Cong. 
and  Adm.  News  p.  4411  says  that  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  the  amended  Act  "is  to 
strengthen  Federal  controls  over  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  in  firearms  and  to  as- 
sist the  States  effectively  to  regulate  firearms 
trafac  vrithin  their  borders."  With  this 
amendment,  a  subsection  approximating 
present  subsection  (c)  was  added,  and  effec- 
tive October  22,  1968,  18  U.S.C.  J  924(c) 
provided : 
"(c)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  ...._, 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfuUy  diu^ng 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
•'shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  10  years.  In  the  case  of  his  second  or 
subsequent  conviction  under  this  subsection, 
such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five  years  nor 
more  than  25  years,  and,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall 
not  suspend  the  sentence  of  such  person  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence." 

1968  VS.  Code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News  p. 
4431  comments  with  reference  to  the  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

"Use  of  firearms  in  commission  of  crimes. — 
The  House  bUl  provided— in  a  provision 
added  to  chapter  44  of  title  18— for  a  sen- 
tence of  from  1  to  10  years  for  a  first  offense, 
and  a  sentence  of  from  6  to  25  years  for  a 
subsequent  offense,  where  a  person  uses  a 
firearm  to  commit,  or  carries  a  firearm  un- 
lawfully during  the  commission  of,  a  Federal 
felony.  The  House  bUl  further  provided  that 
such  sentence  could  not  be  suspended,  that 
probation  could  not  be  granted,  and  that 
such  sentence  covdd  not  be  Imposed  to  run 
concurrently  with  any  sentence  Imposed  for 
such  Federal  felony  committed. 

"The  Senate  amendment  provided — in  a 
new  chapter  116  added  to  title  18— for  the 
imposition  of  an  additional  sentence  of  an 
Indeterminate  nvunber  of  years  up  to  life 
upon  any  person  armed  with  a  firearm  while 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  certain  enu- 
merated Federal  felonies.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment further  provided  that  In  the  case  of  a 
subsequent  conviction,  the  court  could  not 
suspend  the  sentence  or  grant  probation. 

"The  conference  substitute  is  identical  to 
the  Ho\ise  bill,  except  that  the  prohibitions 
on  suspension  of  sentence  and  probation  are 
applicable  only  to  second  and  subsequent 
convictions  and  that  concurrent  sentencing 
under  the  section  Is  not  prohibited." 

As  background  to  the  1968  amendment,  in 
the  July  19,  1968,  Congressional  Record — 
House,  p.  22229  et  seq.  we  find  that  Mr.  Casey 
offered  an  amendment  seemingly  making  the 
use  or  carrying  of  any  firearm  in  the  com- 
mission of  specified  major  offenses  separately 
punishable.  Mr.  Poff  then  offered  a  substitute 
amendment  which  later  became  5  924(c). 
It  Is  true  that  Mr.  Poff  said  (p.  22231).  "My 
substitute  makes  it  a  separate  Federal  crime 
to  use  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  another 
Federal  crime  and  Invokes  separate  and  sup- 


plemental penalties."  However,  on  the  next 
pstge  of  the  Congressional  Record  the  foUow- 
tag  exchange  appears: 

"Mr.  ICHOED.  •  •  •  Are  you  contemplat- 
ing— the  gentleman  makes  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense, another  separate  Federal  offense  to  use 
a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony  which  may  be 
committed.  If  during  the  commission  of  any 
felony  wherein  such  firearm  is  used  the  party 
may  be  prosecuted  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States?  Does  the  gentleman  contemplate  the 
second  criminal  proceeding  or  can  this  man 
be  tried  In  the  original  proceedtag  where  he 
was  first  tried? 

"Mr.  Poff.  •  •  »  The  answer  (to  Mr. 
Ichords)  question  is  In  the  aflannatlve; 
namely,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  prose- 
cution for  the  basic  felony  and  the  prose- 
cution under  my  substitute  would  constitute 
one  proceeding  out  of  which  two  separate 
penalties  taay  grow." 

In  the  September  16,  1968,  Congressional 
Record — Senate,  p.  26896,  we  find  that  Sen- 
ator Hruska  said : 

"Penalty  Provisions.  Section  924  of  title  1 
of  the  committee  bill  contains  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  this  Senator  to  increase  the 
maximum  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
law  •  •  •  This  amendment  substantially 
increases  the  mcucimum  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  the  act  but  retains  flexibility  in  the 
hands  of  appropriate  Federal  correctional 
officials  to  deal  with  those  who  show  a  sub- 
stantial potential  for  rehabUltatlon  •  •  •" 
In  the  next  day's  Senate  Congressional 
Record  It  appears  that  Senator  Dominick 
offered  an  amendment  entitled  "Use  of  Fire- 
arms in  the  Commission  of  Certain  Crimes  of 
Violence. "  That  amendment  provided: 

"Whoever,  while  engaged  In  the  commis- 
sion of  any  offense  which  Is  a  crime  of  vi- 
olence punishable  under  this  title,  is  armed 
with  any  firearm,  may  in  addition  to  the 
punishment  provided  for  the  crime  be  pun- 
ished by  Imprisonment  for  an  indeterminate 
term  of  years  up  to  life,  as  determined  by 
the  court  •  •  •" 

As  to  his  proposed  amendment,  Senator 
Dominick  said : 

"No  new  crime  would  be  created.  Penal- 
ties have  Just  been  Increased  when  one  par- 
ticular element — a  gun — Is  presented  In  the 
perpetration  of  the  enimierated  crimes.  As 
a  result,  there  would  be  no  additional  strain 
on  already  overburdened  courts." 

This,  then.  Is  most  of  the  legislative  history 
of  18  U.S.C.  §  924(c)  as  it  was  amended  in 
1968.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  spell  out  of 
this  legislative  history  any  Congressional 
Intent  to  create  a  separate  substantive  crime, 
and  It  Is  even  more  difficult  to  read  Into  the 
language  of  the  subsection  a  meaning  which 
would  in   fact   create   such   a   crime. 

As  has  been  noted,  the  Indictment  here  lies 
under  a  still  later  amendment — P.L.  91-644, 
Title  II,  5  13,  84  Stat.  1889,  effective  January 
2,  1971.  A  study  of  that  law  discloses  that 
Sec.  924(c)  was  the  only  section  of  18  U.S.C. 
Chapter  44 — Firearms — which  was  amended 
by  the  1970  Act,  and  that  study  lends  no  sup- 
port to  the  government's  argument.  The  defi- 
nitions (§921),  the  unlawful  acts  (5922) 
and  the  licensing  provisions  («923)  all  re- 
main unchanged.  The  amendment  in  ques- 
tion appears  in  Laws  of  91st  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  at  page  2216.  The  ftill  amendment 
was: 

"title  n — stricter  sentences 

"Sec.  13.  Section  924(c)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever— 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  for  which  he 
may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States, 

"shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of   Imprisonment  for 


not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten 
years.  In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subse- 
quent conviction  under  this  subsection,  such 
person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  court 
shall  not  su^end  the  sentence  in  the  case 
of  a  second  or  subsequent  conviction  of  such 
person  or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence, 
nor  shall  the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed 
under  this  subsection  run  concurrently  with 
any  term  of  Imprisonment  imposed  for  the 
commission  of  such  felony." 

To  us,  it  Is  impossible  to  read  this  section 
as  creating  a  separate  substantive  offense. 
The  statute  says  only  that  a  person  who  uses 
a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a  felony  or 
who  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during  the 
commission  of  a  felony,  "shall,  in  addition 
to  the  punishment  provided  for  the  commis- 
sion of  such  felony,  be  sentenced.  •  •  •"  The 
statute  does  not  say  that  use  of  possession  of 
a  gun  Ifi  a  separate  crime.  It  deals  only  with 
punishment  to  be  Imposed  upon  conviction 
of  "the  commission  of  such  felony,"  i.e.,  a 
felony  prosecutable  in  the  Federal  Court.  No 
other  reading  could  be  grammatical. 

Admittedly,  the  Congressional  Record  un- 
derlying the  1970  amendment  is  somewhat 
self-contradictory.  Senator  Scott  said  as  to 
the  amendment  (Congressional  Record — 
vol.  116,  pt.  26,  p.  36734]  that  the  Act  "was 
to  provide  stricter  sentences  for  criminals 
using  firearms  In  the  commission  of  Federal 
felonies."  On  the  same  page,  Senator  Mans- 
field described  the  amendment: 

« •  •  •  what  this  does  is  to  make  it  a  crime 
Itself  the  mere  carrying  of  a  gun  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  The  sentence  Imposed 
wUl  be  In  addition  to  and  not  concurrent, 
with  the  sentence  for  the  underlying  crime." 
However,  on  December  17,  1970,  [Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  116,  pt.  31,  p.  42150,  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  said: 

"It  was  for  this  reason  as  weU  that  I  intro- 
duced S.  849,  the  stricter  sentencing  bUl  and 
am  gratified  to  know  that  the  bUl— havmg 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously — has  become 
Title  n  of  the  pending  measure  •  •  •  With 
this  stricter  gun  sentencing  provision  we 
have  taken  an  effective  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection." 

The  same  page  of  the  Congressional  Record 
discloses  that  Senator  McClellan  said: 

"It  is  quite  simple.  It  means  that  the  gun 
offender  wlU  be  required  to  serve  a  separate 
and  additional  sentence  for  his  act  of  using 
a  gun.  There  Is  no  discretion  given.  There  Is 
no  way  this  additional  sentence  can  be 
avoided." 

1970  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News  p. 
5848  describes  the  amendments  as  being  an 
amendment  of  the  1968  Oun  Control  Act 
and  says:  - 

"amendment  to  the  GUN  control  act  or  1  968 

"The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  amending  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  that 
imposes  additional  penalties  for  the  use  of 
a  firearm  to  commit,  or  for  carriage  of  a  fire- 
arm unlawfully  during  the  commission  of. 
a  Federal  felony.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
duced the  minimum  sentence  for  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense  from  five  to  two 
years,  and  also  provided  that  a  sentence 
could  not  run  concurrently  with  any  sen- 
tence imposed  for  the  underlying  Federal  fel- 
ony. The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment." 

With  all  of  this,  the  argument  of  the 
United  SUtes  Attorney  that  18  U.S.C.  5  924 
(c)  creates  a  separate  substantive  offense  Just 
does  not  JeU.  When  Congress  devoted  several 
pages  to  phrasing  Sec.  922  which  creates  the 
unlawful  acts.  It  U  difficult  to  accent  an  argu- 
ment that  Congress  impliedly  Intended  to 
create  an  offense  under  the  section  of  the 
Act  headed  "Penalties."  It  may  well  be  that 
from   a   defendant's   standpoint,    it   doesnt 
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make  a  whole  lot  of  difference,  because,  U 
convicted,  and  If  the  factual  requlrementa  of 
Sec.  924(c)  are  established,  he  Is  going  to  get 
the  same  sentence  anyway.  But,  this  fact 
doesn't  Justify  or  permit  the  Oovernment  to 
charge  a  separate  substantive  offense,  and  a 
defendant  cant  be  required  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate count  of  an  Indictment  submitted  to  a 
Jviry.  Also,  whether  the  offense  is  separate 
could  be  of  vital  Importance  under  some  ha- 
bitual criminal  laws. 

It  la  elementary  that  there  are  no  con- 
structive criminal  offenses.  United  States  v. 
Alpera.  338  V&.  680.  70  S.Ct.  353,  94  LJEd. 
467.  Nothing  Is  better  settled  than  Is  the 
proposition  that  criminal  statutes  are  to  be 
strictly  construed.  United  States  v.  Oaskln, 
320  VS.  627.  64  S.Ct.  318.  88  LJW.  287.  We 
are  not  here  directly  concerned  with  the 
myriad  of  cases  Involving  vagueness  in  a  stat- 
ute; rather,  we  are  confronted  with  a  statute 
which  by  Its  terms  does  not  create  an  offense, 
although  another  section  of  the  same  Act 
spells  out  In  careful  detail  the  acts  made 
iinlawful  by  the  sUtute,  but  omits  from  its 
coverage  any  suggestion  that  the  act  chEU'ged 
In  Count  11  of  this  indictment  Is,  In  and  of 
Itself,  a  separate  crime.  Sec.  924(c)  Is  not  a 
true  recidivist  statute,  but  It  has  many  simi- 
larities. It  Is  more  nearly  a  "second  offend- 
er's" statute,  quite  similar  In  Impact  with 
26  V&.C.  I  7237(c).  and  under  that  section, 
counts  charging  a  second  substantive  offense 
merely  because  of  a  prior  conviction  are  not 
recognized — rather,  the  section  Is  treated  as 
one  requiring  stricter  and  additional  punish- 
ment. United  States  v.  BeU.  (7  Clr.)  (1966) 
346  PJd  354;  Munich  v.  United  States.  (9 
Clr.)  (1964)  337  F.2d  366;  Sorey  v.  United 
States,  (6  Clr.)  (1961)  291  F.2d  826;  United 
States  V.  Wilson.  (2  Clr.)  (1968)  404  P.2d 
531;  United  States  v.  Beltram,  (2  Clr.)  (1968) 
388  FJSd  449. 

In  Oryger  V.  Burke,  (1947)  334  U.S.  728.  68 
set.  1256,  92  L.Ed.  1683,  under  consideration 
was  Pennsylvania's  habitual  criminal  law. 
The  Coiut  there  said : 

"The  sentence  b«  a  fourth  offender  or  ha- 
bitual criminal  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  either 
a  Jeopardy  or  additional  penalty  for  the 
earlier  crimes.  It  is  a  stiffened  penalty  for 
the  latest  crime,  which  is  considered  to  be 
an  aggravated  offense  because  a  repetitive 
one." 

Here,  Congress  has  directed  that  where  a 
man  Is  unlawfully  carrying  a  gun  In  the  com- 
mission of  an  offense  which  is  subject  to 
prosecution  in  a  Pederal  Court,  a  stifler  pen- 
alty must  be  lmi>oeed,  and  the  evidence 
showed  that  defendant's  possession  of  a  gun 
was  unlawful  because  of  a  prior  state  court 
conviction.  Under  that  evidence,  the  stricter 
penalty  demanded  by  18  UB.C.  i  924(c)  must 
be  imposed,  but  it  is  to  be  Imposed  after  and 
as  a  result  of  defendant's  conviction  under 
Count  I — not  on  the  basis  of  an  attempt  to 
charge  in  Count  11  that  defendant  violated 
the  sentencing  provisions  of  Section  924(c). 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Count  11  of  the 
Indictment  was  dismissed. 

(U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  10th  Circuit,  No.  71- 
1423.  March  1972  Term] 

UNfTED       STATBS       of       AJOCRICA,       APPELLANT, 

Against  Dale  Edwakd  StroDtrrH,  Appellee 
(457  F.  3d  1198  (10  Clr.  1972) ) 

AppecU  Prom  The  United  States  District 
Court  For  The  District  of  Colorado  (D.O.  No. 
71-CR-83). 

Richard  J.  Spelts.  Assistant  United  States 
.Attorney  (James  L.  Treece,  United  States 
Attorney,  with  him  on  the  Brief),  for  Ap- 
pellant. 

Tom  W.  Lamm,  Denver.  Colorado,  for  Ap- 
pellee. 

Before  Seth  and  Barrett,  Circuit  Judges, 
and  Mechem.  Distfict  Judge. 

Se^h.  Circuit  Judge. 

The  defendant  was  charged  in  a  two  count 
indictment.  Count  I  thereof  being  for  the 
sale  of  heroin  in  vlolmtion  of  36  UJ9.0.  1 4706 


(a) .  Count  n  charged  that  the  defendant  car- 
ried a  firearm  "unlawfully"  during  the  com- 
mission of  the  felony  charged  in  Count  I 
in  violation  of  18  U.S.C.  §  924(c) .  At  the  pre- 
trial of  the  case  the  trial  court  dismissed 
Count  n.  The  trial  was  had  on  Count  I 
and  the  defendant  was  convicted  by  a  Jury 
and  the  court  Imposed  a  sentence  of  five 
years.  The  trial  court  also  imposed  a  sentence 
of  one  year  to  run  consecutively  with  the 
flve-year  term.  This  one-year  sentence  was 
imposed  vmder  18  U.S.C.  §9a4(c).  the  trial 
court  thereby  treating  the  subsection  as  re- 
lating to  the  matter  of  the  penalty  to  be 
imposed.  It  thereby  held  that  the  subsec- 
tion did  not  create  a  separate  crime.  The 
trial  court  also  construed  the  wording  of  the 
subsection  to  require  that  the  one-year  term 
under  section  934(c)  was  required  to  be  a 
consecutive  sentence  on  the  first  "offense." 

The  principal  issue  on  the  appeal  is  wheth- 
er or  not  the  construction  of  18  U.S.C. 
§  924(c)  by  the  trial  court  was  correct.  The 
Government  here  urges  that  the  subsection 
creates  a  separate  crime  rather  than  an  en- 
hancement of  the  penalty  as  found  by  the 
trial  court.  The  issue  Is  also  presented  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  subsection  requires 
the  sentence,  whether  it  be  an  enhancement 
in  penalty  or  a  separate  offense,  to  be  con- 
secutive to  the  confinement  Imposed  under 
Count  I.  or  whether  for  a  "first  offense."  18 
U.S.C.  S  924(c)  reads  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  fel- 
ony for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  for  which  he 
may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States. 

"shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction under  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  years  and,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  conviction  of  such  person  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shall 
the  term  of  Imprisonment  imposed  under 
this  subsection  run  concvurently  wtih  any 
term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  felony." 

Some  examination  of  the  legislative  pro- 
cedure which  was  followed  in  the  enactment 
of  section  924(c)  and  its  predecessor  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  properly  construe  the 
section.  This  present  subsection  of  Title  18 
was  part  of  the  original  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  The 
section  originally  contained  penalties  in  sub- 
section (a)  thereof  which  related  to  Chapter 
44  as  a  whole.  These  penalties  thus  related 
directly  to  the  recitation  of  "unlawful  acts" 
In  the  body  of  the  Act.  Section  924(c)  was 
added  and  the  original  section  924(c)  was  re- 
designated (d)  as  a  House  Floor  Amend- 
ment diirlng  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the 
Gun  Control  Act  (H.R.  17,735).  Apparently 
no  public  hearings  were  held  on  this  BUI. 
The  floor  debate  in  the  House  was  extensive 
and  several  amendments  were  there  consid- 
ered. Finally  the  amendment  which  became 
the  basis  of  section  924(c)  in  the  1968  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act  was  passed  by  the 
House.  Some  of  the  amendments  considered 
during  the  course  of  the  floor  debate  pre- 
sented somewhat  different  methods  of 
handUng  the  use  of  guns  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  use  of  a  gun  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony  constituted  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent subject  than  had  theretofore  been 
considered  during  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  the  original  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act 
of  19d8.  The  penalties  in  the  original  Act  re- 


lated to  the  acts  which  were  declared  un- 
lawful in  the  Omnibus  Bill,  and  which  acts 
were  for  the  most  part  related  to  the  sale, 
importation  tuid  transportation  of  firearms. 
The  Senate  considered  its  Oun  Control 
BUI  which  was  S.  3633,  after  the  House  had 
passed  its  Oim  Control  Act  considered  above. 
Diu-lng  the  course  of  the  Senate  debate  vari- 
ous methods  to  Increase  the  penalty  under 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968  were 
discussed  on  the  floor  and  amendments  were 
then  offered.  Among  these  amendments  was 
the  first  by  the  Senate  directly  related  to 
the  possession  and  use  of  a  gun  whUe  com- 
mitting a  felony.  The  Domlnlck  amendment 
to  the  Oun  Control  Act  waa  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  matter  went  to  the  House 
Senate  Conference  Committee  which  adopted 
the  House  version  of  section  924  but  with 
some  reduction  In  the  penalties  originally 
proposed.  The  committee  report  was  adopted 
and  the  Bill  became  the  Oun  Control  Act 
of  1968,  PX.  90-618.  It  was  an  amendment 
to  Chapter  44,  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

In  1970,  the  matter  of  the  use  of  firearms 
during  the  commission  of  a  felony  was  again 
considered,  and  it  arose  by  way  of  floor 
amendments.  This  was  during  the  course  of 
debate  on  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970.  The  provisions  were  suggested  as  a 
"rider"  to  the  BUI.  The  subject  matter 
thereof  had  been  formerly  contained  In  a 
separate  Senate  BUI.  The  floor  debate  cen- 
tered on  the  matter  of  Increasing  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  and  the  debate  was  di- 
rected to  this  point.  The  Omnibus  Bill  of 
1970  with  the  "rider"  referred  to  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  went  to  the  House  Senate 
Conference  Committee  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sion was  adopted  by  the  committee  and  the 
committee  report  was  adopted  by  both  houses 
and  became  the  present  18  U.S.C.  i  924(c) . 

The  manner  in  which  section  924(c)  was 
adopted  by  Congress  and  the  fact  that  It 
originated  in  both  1968  and  1970  versions  by 
way  of  floor  amendment  helps  in  understand- 
ing why  the  subsection  was  placed  In  the  Act 
where  It  was.  This  legislative  procedure 
shows  why  the  subject  matter  of  the  sub- 
section Is  somewhat  foreign  to  the  balance 
of  section  924.  The  subject  matter  was  In  fact 
not  related  to  the  basic  provisions  of  the  Act 
which  relate  primarily  as  we  have  indicated 
to  restrictions  and  control  in  the  sale  and 
transportation  of  firearms.  The  Act  started 
with  the  general  penalty  provisions  relating 
to  such  matter  and  can  be  related  directly  to 
the  substance  of  the  Act.  We  have  seen  how 
the  present  subsection  (c)  was  added  to  meet 
a  somewhat  different  problem  and  one  which 
was  not  covered  in  the  substance  of  the  Act. 
It  was  a  new  subject  which  was  added  and 
Its  placement  and  wording  give  rise  to  the 
doubts  which  prompted  the  appeal  in  this 
case.  This  general  placement  of  the  sub- 
section obviously  causes  much  of  the  present 
concern  as  to  the  intention  of  Congress.  The 
penalty  section  of  the  Act  was  probably  the 
best  place  to  Insert  such  a  rider,  but  as  we 
have  seen,  it  has  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
since  It  cannot  be  related  to  any  recitations 
In  the  body  of  the  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  placement  of  the  sub- 
section, the  construction  is  complicated  and 
is  by  no  means  free  from  doubt  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  refers  to  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  basic  felony.  Its  placement  and  the 
initial  wording  thereby  gives  the  appear- 
ance that  the  matter  relates  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  penalty  and  not  to  the  creation 
of  a  separate  crime. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  record  of  the 
debates  of  the  floor  amendments  are  not 
particularly  helpful  in  determining  the  In- 
tention of  (Congress  as  the  attention  of  the 
members  was  directed  to  the  severity  of  the 
penalty  rather  than  how  the  penalty  was  to 
be  imposed.  The  several  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen referred  to  the  subsection  ais  "an 
offense,"  or  as  "a  penalty"  or  as  "a  crime," 
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or  as  "a  felony."  Since  the  emphasis  was 
otherwise  directed,  It  appears  that  no  una- 
nimity should  be  expected  from  such  refer- 
ences to  the  subsection  and  are  not  of  assist- 
ance to  us  In  determining  the  intention  of 
Congress.  The  severity  and  the  need  for 
severity  of  the  penalty  was  debated  at  length. 
An  examination  of  the  events  surrounding 
the  enactment  of  section  924(c)  and  an  eval- 
uation of  its  wording  leads  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  Intended  to  create  a  sepa- 
rate crime.  It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
matter  is  by  no  means  free  of  doubt  and  we 
have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  views 
of  the  trial  Judge  in  this  respect,  but  are  led 
to  a  contrary  result. 

If  the  subsection  924(c)  is  considered  as 
a  separate  Act  taken  out  of  the  context  in 
which  It  was  placed,  it  takes  on  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  provision  defining  a 
crime.  As  the  wording  is  typical  of  such  a 
definition,  it  is  perhaps  unusual  to  take  such 
a  subsection  out  of  context,  but  we  tiilnk  it 
should  be  done  because  it  is  In  fact  a  stran- 
ger where  It  Is  placed.  It  is  apparent  also 
thai  the  language  in  the  subsection  making 
the  crime  dependent  upon  the  proof  of  an- 
other crime  Is  unusual,  but  again  It  does  not 
uecessarUy  convert  it  Into  merely  an  in- 
craase  in  the  penaUty  for  the  basic  crime. 
This  aspect  does  not  overcome  the  other  in- 
dications of  the  construction  of  the  subsec- 
tion as  an  independent  crime. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  single  phrase  in  the 
subsection  to  indicate  it  as  a  separate  crime 
Is  the  reference  to  ". . .  subsequent  convic- 
tions under  this  sutwectlon.  . .  ."  This,  of 
course,  is  typical  of  a  definition  of  a  sepa- 
rate crime  and  provisions  relating  to  the 
increase  in  punishment  upon  the  second  or 
third  conviction  thereof. 

In  construction  of  the  Act,  we  must  co!»- 
sider  the  acts  sought  to  be  punished  as  some- 
thing done  which  must  be  demonstrated  to 
have  taken  place  or  to  have  existed  during 
the  CLmmission  of  the  basic  felony.  This 
showing  can  in  some  instances  become  a 
relatively  uncomplicated  matter.  Provisions 
relating  to  the  use  of  a  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  a  crime  are  not  unusual  in 
the  criminal  statutes  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  facts  to  be  proved  by  the  prosecution 
during  the  course  of  the  proof  and  as  part  of 
the  basic  crime,  and  not  as  a  separate  felony. 
Under  the  statutory  provision  we  are  con- 
sidering the  basic  crime  and  the  use  of 
firearms  are  separated  into  two  felonies. 
otherwis3  the  matter  is  much  the  same  as 
under  statutes  where  both  are  combined. 
The  issue  will  frequently  involve  a  group  of 
facts  or  inferences  which  will  be  disputed  or 
contested  and  from  which  different  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  these  possibilities  make  the  matter 
properly  to  be  d.-monst rated  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Jury  rather  than  to  be  handled, 
for  example.  In  the  manner  In  which  prior 
convictions  are  presently  demonstrated  under 
most  recidivist  statutes,  as  would  be  done  if 
a  penalty  only  was  intended.  The  proof  here 
used  by  the  trial  Judge  in  sentencing  the 
defendant  demonstrates  the  point  to  a  lim- 
ited extent.  The  proof  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  penalty  before  the  trial  Judge 
included  the  testimony  relating  to  certain 
Denver  city  records  by  a  witness  who  appar- 
ently handled  for  the  city  the  matter  of 
issuance  or  recordkeeping  for  permits  to  carry 
firearms  in  the  city.  There  was  also  proof 
introduced  that  the  defendant  was  not  eli- 
:;ible  for  a  permit,  or  that  he  could  not 
lawfully  carry  a  gun  in  Denver  or  Colorad.) 
hy  reason  of  previous  convictions.  The  proof 
was  thus  of  a  relatively  simple  fact  situa- 
tion, but  It  is  apparent  that  complications 
can  arise  by  reason  of  the  place  where  the 
felony  may  have  been  committed  or  by  rea- 
son of  the  delays  in  arrest  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  felony  and  many  other  situa- 
tions. Wc  thus  conclude  that  the  subject 
matter   of   the   subsection   persuades   us   to 
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hold  that  it  was  intended  and  should  be 
proved  as  a  separate  crime.  See  United  States 
of  America  v.  Chick,  et  al.  U.S.D.C.  District  of 
Arizona,  No.  CR^71-381-Tuc..  which  reaches 
the  same  result. 

As  to  the  question  of  first  offenses,  we  hold 
that  the  limit.atio  .s  on  cjncv.rre.it  se.ite:ices 
and  suspended  sentences  in  18  U.S.C.  §  924(c) 
refer  only  to  second  and  subsequent  offenses. 

We  have  considered  only  the  construction 
of  the  statute  concerned  as  it  r3!at€s  to  the 
issue  of  a  separate  crime  or  an  enhancement 
of  penalty  and  express  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  'unlawful"  carrying  of  a  firearm 
refers  to  state  or  municipal  regulations,  and 
if  so  whether  it  creates  a  federal  offense  for 
the  violation  of  a  state  law,  and  if  it  dees  so. 
whether  this  may  properly  be  done. 

We  thus  conclude  that  the  statute  was 
intended  to  create  a  sepeirate  offense,  and 
that  Count  II  of  the  indictment  here  con- 
cerned should  not  have  been  dismissed.  The 
dismissal  of  and  the  sentence  on  Count  II 
therefore  are  vacated,  the  case  is  remanded 
to  the  trial  court  for  further  proceedings  in 
conformance  herewith. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
case,  the  defendant  was  charged  with  one 
count  of  selling  heroin  and  one  count  of 
c.irrying  a  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony  under  section  924(c)  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  reported 
case  involving  this  new  legislation.  At  a 
pretrial  hearing,  the  district  court  dis- 
missed the  count  under  section  924(c) 
on  the  grounds  that  the  section  did  not 
and  was  not  intended  by  Congress  to 
create  a  substantive  offense.  The  defend- 
ant was  convicted  of  selling  heroin;  and 
the  court  imposed  tin  additional  1  year 
consecutive  sentence  under  section  924 
fO  on  the  theory  that  this  section,  like 
habitual  criminal  statutes,  is  directed  to 
punishment  rather  than  defining  sub- 
stantive offenses. 

On  appeal  to  the  10th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  district  court  was  re- 
versed and  it  was  ruled  that  section  924 
<c)  did  create  a  separate  chargable  of- 
fense, but  the  consecutive  sentence  Im- 
posed by  the  district  court  could  not 
stand  because  the  second  count  under 
section  924 tc)  was  dismissed.  The  ap- 
peals court  also  ruled  that  the  sections 
consecutive  sentencing  provisions  apply 
only  to  second  or  subsequent  convictions 
so  that  a  first  offender  under  this  sec- 
tion could  receive  a  concurrent  sentence. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
drop  the  present  requirement  that  the 
ciirrying  cf  a  firearm  be  "unlawful '  dur- 
ing the  commission  of  a  felony.  Prosecu- 
tors would  only  have  to  prove  an  actual 
or  constructive — within  each  reach — 
carrying  of  the  firearm  during  the  crime. 

I  bespeak  the  obvious  in  indicating  that 
one  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision, 
wliile  it  may  be  persuasive,  is  not  binding 
on  the  other  circuits.  This  issue  might  be 
litigated  in  each  circuit.  My  amendment 
Clarifies  tliis  situation  and  only  gives  ef- 
fect to  congressional  intent  as  mani- 
fested on  at  least  three  prior  occa.sions. 

This  amendment  clearly  states  that 
use  of  or  carrjing  a  firearm  during  the 
commission  of  a  felony  creates  a  separate 
and  distinct  chargeable  felony,  sentencing 
for  which  must  be  consecutive  with  the 
sentence  imposed  for  the  imderlyinc 
felony.  The  terms  of  imprisonment  re- 
main the  same  as  are  presently  embodied 


in  section  924'Ct.  Upon  imposition  or 
execution  of  the  terms  imposed  by  the 
courts,  probation  may  not  be  granted  and 
the  sentence  may  not  be  suspended. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  clari- 
Hes  existing  law  as  recently  interpreted 
by  two  Federal  courts  and  clearly  estab- 
lishes in  law  Congress'  intent  as  ex- 
pressed on  several  occasions.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  and  belief  that  tliis  amend- 
ment, when  compared  with  a  prohibition 
in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  Saturday 
night  specials,  will  operate  as  a  more 
effective  deterrent  to  the  use  of  firearms 
in  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  load  three  votes 
indicating  that  the  Senate  does  not  care 
to  go  much  beyond  what  the  Saturday 
night  special  bill  does  in  terms  of  either 
registration  or  prohibiting  people  from 
the  purchase  or  use  of  guns  for  lawful 
purposes.  There  has  been  an  outcry  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  that  we  should 
prohibit  all  guns  because  of  crimes  com- 
mitted with  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  just  does  not  make  sense.  I  had  the 
decided  displeasure — I  put  it  that  way — 
from  a  listener's  or  viewer's  point  of  view, 
of  watching  a  CBS  television  special,  I 
think  it  was  Saturday  night  before  last, 
concerning  two  criminals  who  had  run 
amuck  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  which  they 
described  with  obvious  detail  and  obvious 
relish  their  participation  in  several  mur- 
ders. They  also  went  further  than  that, 
to  describe  in  some  detail  their  own  sen- 
sations wliile  they  were  going  through 
this.  I,  for  one,  thought  it  was  too  bad 
that  CBS  even  put  it  on  because  there 
ai-e  enough  people  in  this  country  who 
think  that  if  this  is  the  only  way  to  get 
publicity,  maybe  they  should  do  exactly 
the  same  thing.  But,  in  any  event,  with- 
out criticizing  the  program,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  the  interviewer  as  to  what 
he  would  tliink  about  outlawing  all  guns, 
one  of  the  criminals  replied  very  dis- 
tinctly and  carefully,  with  a  broad  smile: 

I  think  that  would  be  wonderful  because 
then  the  only  people  who  would  get  guns 
would  be  the  guys  who  wanted  to  commit  a 
crime,  and  the  honest  citizen  would  not  have 
access  to  them. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is  that 
we  have  been  concentrating  on  the 
weapon  when  what  we  really  should  be 
doing  in  addition  is  concentrating  on  the 
person  who  uses  the  weapon.  Over  and 
over  again,  we  have  been  trying  to  get  at 
the  person  behind  the  gun.  This  was  the 
intent  of  .section  924ic),  title  XVIII  of 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  This  is  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  which  I  am 
offering  here,  to  act  as  a  deterrent,  so 
tliat  anyone  who  decides  he  will  commit 
a  crime  will  realize  that  if  he  uses  a 
gim  he  will  be  far  more  substantially 
punished  than  he  otherwise  would  be 
and  for  purposes  of  the  habitual  criminal 
statute,  if  he  uses  a  gim  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony,  he  will  be  convicted  of 
two  felonies  and  be  niucli  closer  to  the 
habitual  criminal  law  which  then  would 
cause  him  to  be  incarcerated  for  a  very 
con.'^iderable  period  of  time. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  got  to  the  real 
motivation  of  criminal  activities  rather 
than  just  concentrating  on  the  instru- 
ment used.  Let  us  take  hijackers.  Pre- 
sumably, if  we  carried  the  wording  about 
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barring  all  gwis  from  the  citizens  of  this 
country  into  the  hijacking  situation, 
we  would  bar  all  airplanes.  That  is  the 
kind  of  syndrome  that  we  would  have. 
What  I  am  saying  is,  let  us  get  to  the 
person  behind  the  gun.  Let  us  not  con- 
centrate solely  on  the  guns  themselves, 
which  so  many  people  in  this  country 
own  and  use  for  sporting  purposes  or  for 
self-protection. 

We  are  trying  just  as  diligently  as  pos- 
sible to  get  at  crime  and  reduce  its  rate  ; 
in  this  country.  We  have  made  substan- 
tial progress,  but  obviously  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 

The  tragic  situation  involving  Gover- 
nor Wallace  is  a  classic  example  of  some 
person  who  conceives  himself  as  an  ex- 
ecutioner of  some  kind. 

We  have  the  situation  involving  the 
television  program  that  I  recounted 
where  two  men  ran  amuck  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  All  of  us  know  of  hideous  crimes 
that  have  been  committed  recently.  We 
want  to  get  a  deterrent,  and  I  am  trying 
to  get  a  deterrent  that  is  meaningful 
rather  than  one  that  just  looks  good  on 
paper. 

I  would  earnestly  solicit  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  for  this  amendment  which, 
frankly,  does  not  change  existing  law 
very  much.  However,  it  does  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  Senate  as  expressed  on 
three  other  occasions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  the  manager  of  the  bill  will  take 
another  look  at  this.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportimity  to  talk  to  him  personally 
about  it.  However,  I  did  have  an  Indica- 
tion from  some  of  his  staff  members  that 
they  did  not  think  he  would  take  it. 

To  me,  this  amendment  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable approach.  It  is  not  one  that  is 
designed  to  be  injurious  to  the  biU.  It  Is 
not  one  that  is  designed  to  be  injurious 
to  anyone  except  the  man  or  woman  who 
decides  to  use  a  gun  in  the  commission 
of  a  felony.  And  that  is  exactly  the  per- 
son we  are  trying  to  reach. 

I  would  hope  and  trust  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Presldwxli^rfserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.    ^^|^. 

Mr.  MANSFIEll).  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  interested  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Admonishing  the  "gun"  crim- 
inal in  this  fashion  has  long  been  of  vital 
concern  to  me.  In  this  regard.  I  would 
point  out,  so  that  the  Record  will  be 
clear,  just  what  title  II  of  Public  Law 
91-644,  H.R.  17825,  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1971,  provides.  It  reads: 

Title   II — Stkicteh   Sentences 

Sec.  13.  Section  924(c)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Whoever— 


"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  for  which  he 
may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States, 

shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  provided 
for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
viction under  this  subsection,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty-flve  years  r.nd,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  sec- 
ond or  subsequent  conviction  of  such  per- 
son or  give  him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor 
shall  the  term  of  imprisonment  Imposed 
under  this  subsection  run  concurrently  with 
any  term  of  imprisonment  Imposed  for  the 
commission  of  such  felony." 

Is  my  understanding  conect  on  the 
basis  of  the  amendment  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  has 
now  called  up.  that  there  would  be  a 
mandatory  sentence  for  a  first  offense 
and  that  this  represents  a  departure 
from  the  provision  just  referred  to  which 
Is  the  current  law? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  would  be,  because  there  is 
an  additional  felony,  and,  as  such,  there 
would  be  an  additional  penalty  which 
would  be  consecutive  to  that  for  the 
other,  basic  or  additional  felony  com- 
mitted. In  other  words,  there  are  two 
felonies.  If  one  burglarizes  a  store  or  hits 
someone  on  the  head  and  uses  a  gun  in 
the  process,  there  are  two  felonies  and 
two  sentences. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  recall  that  the  pro- 
vision of  present  law  covering  this  mat- 
ter was  based  on  the  mandatory  sentenc- 
ing bill  I  introduced  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress. At  the  time  it  was  considered,  I 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  .  and  unless  I  am  mistaken — 
I  am  not  absolutely  positive  about  this — 
I  think  I  discussed  it  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick).  as  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

My  original  proposal  sought  to  make 
the  first  offender  sentence  mandatory. 
However,  those  Senators  with  whom  I 
talked  raised  a  question  concerning  the 
giving  of  a  youngster  who  was,  say,  16, 
17,  or  18  years  of  age  a  chance  if  the 
judge  in  his  opinion  thought  that  this 
might  help  to  bring  about  the  creation 
of  a  rehabilitated  citizen  rather  than  the 
beginning  of  a  life  as  a  hardened  crimi- 
nal as  taught  in  so  many  of  the  pennl 
institutions  today. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  our  prisons 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  We  all  know 
that  rather  than  rehabilitate,  we  make  a 
lot  of  people  permanent  hardened  crimi- 
nals on  the  basis  of  confinement.  Prisons 
too  often  serve  to  foster  recidivism  rather 
than  reconstruction.  So,  on  the  advice  of 
these  Senators,  all  of  whom  are  law- 
yers— and  I  am  not — I  went  along 
against  my  own  feelings  and  made  only 
the  second  offense  of  the  same  nature 


mandatory  with  no  probation  or  suspen- 
sion. At  the  same  time  I  sought  to  have 
both  the  first  and  second  offenders  sen- 
tenced consecutively  or  in  addition  to  the 
penalty  for  the  crime  itself  and  not  con- 
cm-rently.  If  there  is  confusion  in  the 
courts  on  this  point  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  indicates  then  it  should  be 
clarified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  going  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question 
as  to  what  the  Senator's  idea  would  be 
on  the  question  of  leniency  for  young- 
sters who  were  caught  for  the  first  time 
and  who  might  be  sentenced,  but  who 
might  be  given  probation  by  a  competent 
judge  who,  after  assessing  the  presen- 
tence investigative  report  decides  that 
this  may  be  the  only  way  such  an  of- 
fender may  be  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  first  of  all  to  the  Senator  that 
in  reply  to  the  statement  that  he  was 
going  to  have  a  mandatory  consecutive 
sentence  on  the  first  and  second  crime, 
not  a  mandatory  one  on  the  first  one, 
but  a  consecutive  sentence,  that  this  is 
what  the  court  said  was  not  necessarily 
required.  And  that  is  one  of  the  major 
reasons  why  I  put  this  in.  The  court  ruled 
that  this  could  run  concurrently.  This 
was  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that 
said  this.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
prevent.  That  is  why  we  need  the  amend- 
ment on  mandatory  sentencing. 

I  have  not  been  very  much  disposed 
toward  mandatory  sentences  myself  in 
the  past.  I  put  an  option  in  the  law  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  so  that  the 
judge  at  his  discretion  could  do  it,  which 
would  make  it  non-mandatory. 

One  judge  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
tried  to  use  that  law  and  he  immediately 
got  reversed  on  the  grounds,  as  I  recall, 
that  this  was  some  kind  of  harsh  or 
cruel  penalty  when  he  used  that  law. 
So,  they  went  back  to  the  original  pen- 
alty which  was  very  lenient  for  carrying 
a  gan  and  committing  a  crime.  If  there  is 
a  young  man  who  shoots  somebody  but 
does  not  kill  him  and  this  is  the  first 
offense,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  spend  a  year  in  jail  if  he  is  18,  as 
much  as  the  similarly  situated  19-year- 
old  should. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rehabilitation 
would  come  about  in  whatever  way  the 
prisons  can  provide  it.  And  the  option  is 
there  for  a  sentence  of  from  1  to  10  years 
for  a  first  offense,  and  2  to  25  years  for 
the  second  offense. 

So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
within  these  provisions  as  provided  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  whose  amend- 
ment I  cosponsored  last  time.  I  do  not 
think  this  changes  it  too  much  other 
than  to  make  it  two  separate  and  distinct 
felonies  and  to  make  the  sentences  for 
each  felony  run  consecutively. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  just  wanted  to  raise  that  question.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  response. 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sym- 
pathy for  the  efforts  of  my  friend  from 
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Colorado  to  accentuate  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  when  an  instrumentality  of 
death  is  used. 

I  think  the  original  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  , 
as  it  is  now  incorporated  in  the  law,  is  a 
very  salutary  provision,  and.  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  salute  the  Senator  s  effort  to  ti-y 
to  increase  the  severity  of  the  penalty 
when  the  crime  committed  also  encom- 
passes the  use  of  a  firearm.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  we  should  do  to  deal  with  the 
gun  problem. 

I  concur  with  his  effort  to  make  it  clear 
once  and  for  all  that  the  use  of  the  fire- 
arm under  these  circumstances  con- 
stitutes a  separate  Federal  offense.  I 
concur  with  his  efforts  to  end  the  am- 
biguity that  exists  here. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  to  say  that  if  a  criminal  is  go- 
ing to  snatch  someone's  purse,  steal  his 
car,  rob  the  grocery  store,  or  rob  a  home, 
and  if  he  is  carrying  a  firearm,  that 
should  be  a  separate  penalty.  We  should 
not  hesitate  to  prosecute  people  who  mis- 
use firearms. 

Despite  all  this,  a  problem  remains. 
Unless  the  Senator  from  Colorado  can 
convince  me  otherwise  my  inclination  is 
to  oppose  his  amendment  because  of  the 
mandatory  provision  as  far  as  first  of- 
fenders are  concerned. 

The  specific  example  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  used  in  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  would  say  "Amen" 
to.  If  there  is  a  young  man  involved  in  a 
holdup,  and  he  shoots  someone,  add  an 
additional  penalty  to  the  crime  for  which 
he  is  convicted.  But  that  particular  crime 
is  not  necessarily  typical  of  all  those  in 
which  young  first  offenders  are  going  to 
be  involved.  Take  the  example  of  the 
teenager  who  gets  one  of  these  Saturday 
night  specials  we  are  trying  to  make  it 
more  difficult  to  secure.  Through  some 
channel  or  another  he  get  hold  of  one 
of  these  $12.98  specials.  He  has  it  In 
his  pocket,  let  us  say.  and  he  sees  his 
neighbor's  car  with  the  keys  in  it.  He 
takes  that  car  on  a  joyride  and  thus  be- 
comes involved  in  an  automobile  theft, 
a  crime,  a  felony,  with  a  penalty  that 
must  not  be  ignored.  But  if  he  has  this 
gim  in  his  pocket,  although  the  gun  is 
not  used  in  the  commission  of  the  act, 
according  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  the  sentence  might 
well  become  mandatory. 

I  hope  I  can  convey  my  sincerity  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  When  someone 
uses  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
felony,  then  I  am  for  putting  the  hammer 
on  him.  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  each 
case  on  its  merits. 

For  the  last  year  and  f  half,  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  examine  some  of  the  reforma- 
tories and  institutions  available  for 
juveniles.  I  see  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, who  helped  create  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Penitentiaries.  He  is 
trying  to  do  something  about  reforming 
those  institutions. 

If  we  had  in  each  community  or  in 
most  communities  the  type  institution 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
like  to  have  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  like  to  have,  a  first  offender 


who  was  carrying  a  gun  on  the  streets, 
could  be  placed  in  an  institution  for  re- 
habilitation. If  we  had  effective  rehabili- 
tation programs,  then  I  would  not  have 
the  reservations  that  I  have.  But  by 
mandating  the  sentence  for  that  young 
man  on  the  charges  described,  we  are 
forcing  him  to  be  thrown  into  an  institu- 
tion which  more  often  than  not  can  be 
described  as  a  snakepit.  The  hard  statis- 
tics demonstrate  that  once  a  yoimg  per- 
son gets  into  that  jail  or  reformatory,  or 
adult  Institution,  70  percent  of  the  time 
he  is  going  to  be  back  in  there  again.  If 
the  judge  were  able  to  put  him  on  proba- 
tion or  if  we  were  able  to  strengthen  as- 
sistance at  the  State  level,  then  we  could 
do  something  about  this  70 -percent 
recidivism  rate. 

Following  the  specifics  of  the  amend- 
ment of  my  friend  from  Colorado,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  young  man  who  goes 
on  the  joyride  in  the  car  should  be 
Ignored.  The  court  needs  to  make  that 
young  man  realize  the  Importance  of  the 
joyride.  But  the  judge,  and,  indeed,  the 
jury,  might  look  at  all  the  circumstances 
Involved  and  say,  "Given  the  alternatives 
available,  the  best  chance  to  rehabilitate 
that  young  person  is  to  put  him  on  proba- 
tion." But  despite  that  assessment,  if 
that  yoimgster  has  a  firearm  in  his  pos- 
session, the  judge  would  not  be  permitted 
the  discretion  to  prescribe  what  he 
thought  was  the  best  avenue  of  rehabili- 
tation. That  is  my  concern. 

Mr.  President,  once  we  commit  a 
young  person  or  an  older  person  to  a 
correctional  facility,  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  there  is  no  rehabilitation,  there 
is  really  no  correction;  they  are  really 
advancing  their  skills  on  how  to  become 
more  effective  criminals.  To  force  the 
person  who  makes  that  first  mistake  into 
those  environs,  might  cause  him  to  make 
two,  three,  or  four  subsequent  mistakes. 
In  my  judgment,  this  mandatory  pro- 
vision will  be  self-defeating  if  we  are 
going  to  find  ways  to  lessen  the  causes 
of  lawlessness. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  just  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  I  hap- 
pen to  have  devoted  what  little  criminal 
work  I  have  done  to  the  Uefense  side.  I 
have  never  been  a  prosecuting  attorney. 
I  have  always  felt  that  the  law  should 
be  used  to  make  the  prosecution  prove 
each  instance  of  any  crime  prior  to  con- 
viction. So,  ideologically,  if  one  wants  to 
put  it  that  way,  I  am  interested  in  the 
Senator's  concern. 

How  would  the  Senator  feel  if  I 
modified  my  amendment  so  that  at  the 
top  of  page  2  we  change  the  word  "shall" 
to  "may"?  That  would  give  the  judge 
the  option  to  either  Impose  a  sentence 
or  not  impose  a  sentence  on  conviction 
of  the  first  offense  of  use  of  a  gun  in  the 
commission  of  a  felony?  If.  however, 
the  judge  did  impose  a  sentence,  the  de- 
fendant would  not  be  eligible  for  proba- 
tion and  would  not  be  eligible  for 
suspension  of  the  sentence  imposed. 
However,  upon  conviction  for  a  second 
or  subsequent  offense  of  carrying  or 
using  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 


felony,  the  judge  would  have  no  such 
discretion,  and  would  be  required  to  im- 
pose a  consecutive  sentence,  consistent 
with  section  924(c). 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  language 
were  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, wc  would  still  have  accomplished 
my  objective  of  making  sure  this  is  a 
second  and  separate  felony  for  purposes 
of  the  habitual  criminal  statutes,  and  it 
also  provides  a  meclianism  by  which  the 
court  can  add  another  consecutive  sen- 
tence where  a  heinous  crime  has  been 
committed. 

I  would  be  wilUng  to  accept  that  sug- 
gestion and  modify  my  amendment  ac- 
cordingly if  It  would  take  care  of  the 
problem  which  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  have 
raised. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  must  say  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado  that  makes  it  a  good  deal 
more  palatable,  and  it  may  accomplish 
exactly  what  I  am  after.  I  would  Uke  to 
have  a  minute  or  two  to  discuss  it  with 
him,  and  have  our  staffs  discuss  it. 

Perhaps  if  our  staffs  could  get  to- 
gether and  look  at  that  specifically  now, 
in  the  meantime  I  could  address  myself 
to  another  point  I  want  to  raise,  which 
involves  a  change  from  the  existing  law 
in  the  printing  of  the  amendment.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  from  Colorado  did  it 
intentionally.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason 
for  it.  On  the  first  page,  in  subsection 
i2».  the  subsection  reads:  "carries  a 
firearm  during  the  commission  of  any 
felony  for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States."  I  won- 
der if  we  both  would  not  rest  a  httle 
easier  if  we  had  there  the  wording  "car- 
ries a  firearm  unlawfully"? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Actually,  I  will  say  U> 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  we  took  that 
word  out  on  purpose  as  an  artistic  word, 
because  then  it  would  have  to  be  proved 
that  the  defendant  was  unlawfully  car- 
rying a  firearm,  in  other  words,  either 
in  violation  of  a  licensing  statute  or  one 
relating  to  interstate  sales,  or  whatever 
it  might  be 

Mr.  BAYH.  Before  the  Senators 
amendment  can  take  effect  there  has  to 
be  sufficient  proof  that  a  felony  has  been 
committed.  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct:  no 
conviction  could  be  realized  without  suf- 
ficient proof  of  a  separate  felony. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  then  in  that  process,  if 
a  person  had  carried  a  firearm  to  help 
commit  that  felony,  that  is  unlawful. 
What  concerns  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana— and  this  may  be  nit  picking,  but 
perhaps,  if  we  are  talking  about  criminal 
laws,  we  had  better  look  at  our  periods 
and  commas— is  that  he  can  envision 
corporate  executives  sitting  down  to  con- 
spire to  fix  prices  in  restraint  of  trade 
when,  for  one  reason  or  another,  one  had 
a  firearm  on  his  person.  I  can  see  John 
Q.  Public  sitting  down  to  fraudulently  fill 
out  his  income  tax  form  when  he  may, 
in  plain  sight,  have  a  weapon  on  his  hip. 
Yet  one  could  interpret  the  language  to 
mean  that  he,  too.  would  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  kind  of  character  we  are  after. 
Is  It? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances,   as    I    understand    it,    he 
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might  be  guilty  of  carrying  a  concealed 
weapon.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  pre- 
vent the  use  or  carrying  of  the  weapon 
during  the  conunission  of  a  felony,  be- 
cause almost  anyone  who  carries  it  to 
start  a  criminal  career  sooner  or  later 
uses  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  want  to  do  something 
about  that  act,  but  I  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  the  Senator  from  Colorado  or 
I  do  not  want  to  do.  We  are  talking  about 
someone  who  carries  a  firearm  during 
the  commission  of  a  felony.  Does  it  not 
make  sense  to  limit  the  application  of 
the  language  to  situations  in  which  the 
gun  would  be  of  use  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime?  If  a  person  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  firearm  while  he  was  fraudu- 
lently filling  out  an  income  tax  form,  a 
possible  Federal  felony,  does  he  not  qual- 
ify under  an  exceedingly  literal  reading 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment? 
Mr  DOMINICK.  I  would  think  so. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  really 
want  that  result? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  see  no  harm  in  it. 
If  he  is  already  a  crook  and  he  is  carry- 
ing a  gun  while  doing  it,  sooner  or  later 
he  is  going  to  use  it.  That  is  what  we 
want  to  prevent  him  from  doing.  It  would 
make  it  optional.  I  would  think  the  court 
is  not  going  to  impose  any  sentence  ex- 
cept as  a  result  of  prosecuting  him,  to 
take  the  Senator's  example,  for  a  fraudu- 
lent tax  return.  If  he  would  commit  two 
felonies  rather  than  one,  he  is  close  to 
being  a  habitual  criminal.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  the  habitual  type  of 
felony  that  concerns  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Indiana— I  know  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana^is  the  kind  of  felony  in  which 
the  gun  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  a  useful,  contributing  part.  It  is  the 
one  where  a  person  wants  to  rob,  rape, 
murder,  and  in  the  process  he  is  carrying 
a  weapon.  We  want  to  hit  him  a  second 
hck.  I  concur  in  that,  but  I  cannot  see 
that  a  person  sitting  with  a  group  of 
corporate  executives,  conspiring  to  re- 
strain trade  in  violation  of  an  antitrust 
law,  if  he  happens  to  be  carrying  a  fire- 
arm because  he  has  a  license  as  a  result 
of  carrying  large  amounts  of  money  back 
and  forth  to  a  bank,  should  be  subject  to 
the  mandatory  penalty.  This  is  especially 
true  since  his  carrying  the  weapon  could 
be  totally  lawful,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  a  good  point, 
I  think,  and  that  is  why  I  said  I  would 
be  willing  to  modify  my  amendment, 
among  other  reasons,  to  make  it  not 
mandatory  but  optional. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Might  I  suggest  a  brief 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  be  taken 
equally  from  both  sides^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  modify  my  amendment  by  striking  the 
word  "shall"  on  line  1,  page  2,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "may". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  enough  Senators  here,  I  shall 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  even  though 
I  think  we  have  an  agreement.  I  do  this, 
which  I  ordinarily  would  not  do,  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  certain  commitments 
I  have  previously  made  to  other  people. 
I  also  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  I  hope  will  be  nearly  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  Senate  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  that  what  we  have 
done  by  this  modification  is  say  that  the 
first  time  that  a  person  commits  a  felony 
using  or  carrying  a  gun.  the  judge  will 
have  the  option  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  is  going  to  give  him  an  additional 
consecutive  sentence,  instead  of  making 
such  a  sentence  mandatory.  However,  on 
a  second  or  subsequent  conviction  for  a 
violation  of  that  section,  a  minimum 
consecutive  sentence  must  be  imposed, 
and  the  judge  would  have  no  options  in 
such  a  case.  Hence,  if  we  get  into  first 
offense  and  a  white-collar  type  of  crime, 
if  one  may  put  it  that  way,  for  example, 
an  income  tax  fraud  or  something  of  that 
nature,  the  judge  would  not  be  required 
to  give  the  defendant  an  additional 
penalty  simply  because  he  had  a  gun  on 
his  person,  and  particularly,  of  course,  if 
he  had  a  permit  for  that  gun. 

But  as  to  cases  such  as  robbery,  rape, 
murder,  and  other  violent  crimes,  a  sec- 
ond count  under  section  924(c)  could  be 
added  and  upon  conviction,  a  consecutive 
sentence  would  be  imposed.  For  example, 
a  great  friend  of  mine  was  in  a  drug  store 
one  night,  picking  up  some  supplies  for 
his  family,  when  two  young  people  came 
in  and  said,  "This  is  a  holdup."  One  of 
them  did  not  have  any  gun  visible.  The 
other  had  a  bulge  in  his  pocket,  and  my 
friend  figured  they  were  just  bluffing.  So, 
although  the  other  two  people  in  the 
store,  the  druggi.st  and  another  person, 
agreed  that  it  was  a  holdup,  and  agreed 
to  do  whatever  the  kids  said,  my  friend 
just  went  up  to  them  and  said,  "I  don't 
believe  you."  He  did  not  do  it  in  any  bel- 
ligerent manner,  he  just  walked  up  and 
started  getting  closer  and  closer  as  he 
talked  to  them. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  guy  with  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  pulled  the  trigger  and  shot 
him.  Fortunately,  it  did  not  kill  him,  and 
he  managed,  de.spite  the  gunshot  wound, 
to  attack  one  of  these  intruders  and  did 
quite  a  job  on  him. 

All  I  can  say  is.  if  a  person  does  un- 
dertake to  commit  a  felony,  and  has  a 
gun  on  him.  he  is  very  likely  to  use  it. 
This  proposal  would  give  the  judge  an 
option,  the  first  time,  to  give  him  more 
or  less  punishment.  However,  upon  a  sec- 
ond conviction,  this  amendment  would 
insure  that  a  minimum  penalty  of  2  years 
in  prison  would  be  imposed. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  comment 
in  reply  to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  on 
the  question  of  recidivism.  I  have  won- 
dered for  a  long  time  whether  this  is  the 
result  of  what  happened  to  them  in  pris- 


on, or  because  they  had  that  kind  of  psy- 
chological makeup  to  begin  with,  that 
they  are  just  going  to  go  ahead  and  do 
it.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  very  few 
people  inject  that  type  of  argument  into 
the  situation,  but  I  think  it  is  well  worth 
considering. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  coopera- 
tion of  my  friend  from  Indiana,  and  I 
hope  this  will  be  helpful  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  to  respond  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  made  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  in  the  language  of 
his  measure.  For  that  reason,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it  when  the  roll  is  called. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  observation  that 
the  Senator  made  relative  to  the  reasons 
for  recidivism.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
really  know,  but  the  evidence  that  has 
been  brought  to  our  committee  indicates 
that  quite  often  by  the  time  a  young 
person  is  referred  to  the  penal  institu- 
tion for  some  reason  or  other,  so  many 
things  have  had  an  impact  on  that 
youngster  that  he  is  a  pretty  good  candi- 
date to  become  a  recidivist.  For  that 
reason.  I  have  introduced  legislation  in 
this  session,  and  I  hope  to  hold  continued 
hearings  over  the  next  year,  and  for  it 

to  be  reintroduced  in  the  next  session 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  request 
the  yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.   ERVIN.  Mr.  President,   will  the 
Senator  yield?  Either  of  the  Senators, 
whoever  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes.  if  I  may  just  finish 
this  sentence,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  new  approach  of  this  bill  is  to  try 
to  emphasize  the  need  to  start  those  pro- 
grams of  prevention  at  a  very  early  age, 
when  we  have  the  first  signal  that  a 
child  might  be  a  candidate  for  a  juvenile 
delinquency  center,  the  boys'  school,  or 
the  girls'  school,  and  then  on  up  to  the 
State  prison. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
have  a  chance  to  examine  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  simple 
solution  to  the  problem  of  lawlessness.  I 
think  the  earlier  we  get  started  in  recog- 
nizing the  imperfections  a  child  has,  the 
better  opportunity  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  it. 

I  might  make  one  further  observa- 
tion: Is  it  fair  to  say,  in  providing  some 
legislative  history  and  guidance  for  those 
judges  who  may  look  at  what  we  are  do- 
ing here  today,  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  directed  to  the  type  of 
crime  as  it  relates  to  the  simple  carry- 
ing of  a  gun,  in  which  the  gim  could 
reasonably  play  a  part?  Is  it  not 
true  that  for  the  section  to  be  operative 
the  gun  would  have  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  act  necessary  to  commit  the 
underlying  felony? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  certainly 
think  so.  In  other  words,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  man  who  is  carrying  a  gun 
with  a  legitimate  permit  and  signs  a 
fraudulent  income  tax  return.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  fact  that  some- 
one has  a  gun  on  or  near  him,  where  that 
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gun  might  be  used.  Of  course,  we  have 
tlie  separate  situation  where  the  con- 
cealed weapon  is  involved,  but  that  is  an- 
other provision  of  the  law  and  is  not 
combined  with  other  felonies. 

Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
nut  it  well  in  our  earUer  discussion  dur- 
ing the  quorum  call,  when  he  said  that 
we  should  make  clear  in  the  legislative 
history  that  he  did  not  mean  this  pro- 
vision to  apply  to  paper  frauds.  I  agree. 
I  would  also  exclude,  as  to  the  carrying 
provision,  the  traditional  wliite-collar 
crime  in  which  the  gun  happens  to  be  m 
the  accidental  possession  or  the  inten- 
tional possession  of  someone,  but  the 
weapon  is  not  a  part  of  and  does  not  re- 
late to  the  commission  of  the  felony  or 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
part  of  the  commission  of  the  felony. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect As  he  pointed  out,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  a  fellow  who  is  about  to  go  rab- 
bit shooting  or  gopher  shooting  some- 
where and  in  the  process  of  this  signs  a 
fraudulent  tax  return. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ordinanly 
follow  the  leadership  of  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Colorado,  but  I  cannot  do  It 
on  this  occasion. 

I  am  opposed  to  mandatory  sentences. 
I  think  mandatory  sentences  deprive 
a  judge  of  what  I  consider  the  highest 
attribute  of  judicial  office— that  is,  the 
capacity  to  use  his  discretion  and  to 
judge  each  case  on  its  own  facts. 

This  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
as  modified,  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  whoever  carries  a  firearm 
during  the  commission  of  any  felony  for 
which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States  may,  for  a  first 
offense,  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  1  year  nor 
more  than  10  years.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  man  would  be  subject  to  this 
penalty  if  he  merely  carried  a  gun  and 
did  not  use  it. 

A  Federal  felony,  under  the  law,  is  any 
offense  punishable  by  more  than  a  year's 
imprisonment. 

Those  of  us  who,  like  myself,  used  to 
practice  law  in  the  moonshiners'   and 
blockaders'     convention — namely,     the 
Federal  district  court — were  accustomed 
to  having  judges  give  them  a  year  and 
a  day,  because  the  charge  was  a  felony. 
Here  is  an  authorization  to  a  judge  to 
send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  first 
offense,  a  first  felony,  for  as  much  as  10 
years  in  addition  to  the  punishment  he 
receives  for  the  felony,  if  he  carried  a 
Kun  at  the  time  he  committed  the  felony, 
even  though  he  did  not  use  the  gun.  To 
me.  to  give  a  judge  the  discretionary 
power  to  imprison  a  man  for  10  addi- 
tional years  for  committing  an  offense 
which  might  only  be  punishable  by  a 
year  and  a  day  in  prison  is  rather  drastic. 
I  read  from  the  amendment: 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  under  this  subsection,  such  per- 
son shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  ImprLson- 
ment  for  not  less  than  2  nor  more  than  25 
years. 

I  am  opposed  to  such  long  sentences, 
because  I  found  in  my  experience  as  a 
practicing  lawyer  that  many  judges  have 
an   Incapacity    to    distinguish    between 


tim3  and  eternity  when  they  start  sen- 
tencing people. 

I  h.ive  always  shared  with  a  gi'eat  deal 
of  sympathy  the  view  expressed  by  a 
North  Carolina  judge  to  the  effect  that 
bafore  anyone  is  permitted  to  be  a 
prosecuting  attorney  or  a  judge,  he 
should  serve  a  short  term  in  prison  so 
th?,t  he  would  find  out  how  long  a  year 
is  in  prison,  how  many  long  months  there 
are  in  it.  how  many  long  weeks  and  how 
many  long  days  there  are  in  a  month,  and 
how  many  long  hours  are  in  each  day  of 
24  hours. 

I  cannot  vote  for  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  my  aversion  to  mandatory  sen- 
tences, which  disable  a  judge  to  exercise 
his  intelligence  and  to  judge  each  case 
on  its  merits,  and  because  I  think  these 
authorizations  are  unduly  long,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  It  says: 

Any  term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  under 
this  subsection  may  not  be  Imposed  to  run 
cjucurrently  with  any  term  or  imprisonment 
Imposed  for  the  commission  of  such  felony. 

Despite  my  great  respect  for  the  good 
judgment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  I  cannot  go  along  with 
his  rmendment  on  this  occasion,  and  I 
felt  that  I  should  state  my  reasons  for 
mv  inability  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  was  In  the 
Chamber  when  I  modified  my  amend- 
ment. At  the  top  of  page  2  I  changed 
the  word  "shall,"  which  is  In  the  pres- 
ent law,  to  the  word  "may."  This  gives 
the  judge  an  option,  and  It  is  not  man- 
datory for  the  first  offense.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  I  have  done  by  this,  at  this 
point.  Is  to  make  sure  that  use  of  or 
carrying  a  gun  during  the  commission 
of  a  felony  Is  another  felony  and  a  dif- 
ferent offense. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  was  aware  of  the  mod- 
ification the  Senator  made,  and  I  took 
note  of  it  In  the  remarks  I  made  to  the 
effect  that  for  a  first  offense  the  judge 
was  given  the  discretionary  power  to  re- 
frain from  imposing  additional  sen- 
tence; but  It  does  provide  that  he  has 
the  authority— which  he  does  not  nec- 
essarily have  to  exercise — to  give  10  ad- 
ditional years'  punishment  to  a  man  who 
was  convicted  of  an  offense  which  may 
be  punishable  only  by  a  year  and  a  day 
In  prison.  I  think  that  Is  a  little  too  much 
extravagant  use  of  another  man's  time. 
Of  course,  the  second  one  is  the  manda- 
tory sentence. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  explana- 
tion. ,   .,     „       1. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  can  imderstand  his  basic  philosophical 

position.  ,    X  ,     i.  J 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  state  that  I  voted 
against  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
verv  much  pleased  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DOMINICK)  as  n  cosponsor  of  amendment 
1401  to  S.  2507.  Amendment  1401 
strengthens  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  924  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  <18  U.S.C.  924  (c) ) .  Section  924 
sets  forth  the  penalties  for  violating  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 


Colorado's  amendment  is  to  remove  all 
doubts  that  It  was  Congress'  Intent  to  re- 
quire consecutive  sentencing,  not  only 
for  second  and  subsequent  offenses,  but 
for  first  offenses  as  well.  This  amendment 
makes  it  crystal  clear  that  if  the  court 
finds  the  defendant  guilty  under  the  act, 
it  must,  if  imprisonment  is  imposed,  sen- 
tence the  defendant  consecutively  for 
first  offenses  as  weU  as  subsequent  of- 
fenses The  terms  of  imprisonment  may 
not  be  suspended,  nor  may  probation  be 
granted.  „ 

Mr.  President,  the  carrying  as  well  as 
the  use  of  firearms  in  the  conunission  of 
felonies  are  themselves  serious  and  dis- 
tinct offenses.  The  Alaska  Supreme  Court 
said  In  discussing  the  Alaska  statute. 
AS   11.15.295,  that  the  inherent  nature 
and  purpose  of  a  firearm  Is  such  as  to 
create  a  danger  of  loss  of  life  or  serious 
injury  to  the  person  so  as  to  merit  the 
inhibiting  force  of  a  law  In  Imposing  a 
minimum  prison  term  for  one  who  com- 
mits a  robbery  In  this  manner.  W/it«on 
v    State.  479  P.  2d  302  (Alaska  1970 > 
This  is  the  case  even  If  the  firearm  itself 
is  not  used.  It  is  the  case  whether  the  ac- 
cused had  actual  or  constructive  posses- 
sion of  the  firearm;  whether  he  physical- 
ly carried  the  weapon  or  had  it  within 
his  control  in  any  manner.  As  such,  be- 
cause the  crime  creates  considerable  dan- 
ger not  only  to  the  intended  victim,  but 
to  all  persons  In  the  area,  and  to  property 
in  the  area  as  well,  the  use  or  carnage  of 
a  fireapm  merits  strong  penalties. 

Amendment  1401  acliieves  one  other 
result  as  well.  In  subsection  (2i   it  de- 
letes the  requirement  that  the  fireaiTn 
must  be  carried  unlawfully  dunng  the 
commission  of  the  Federal  felony.  This 
will   relieve   the   prosecution   from  the 
necessity  of  introducing  records  or  other 
evidence  indicating  an  unlawful  carnage. 
Whether  or  not  the  fii-earm  was  lawfully 
in  the  possession  of  the  accused  should 
not  be  the  basis  of  the  crime.  The  fact  a 
firearm  was  earned  in  the  commission 
of  a  felony  is  sufficient  to  merit  society  s 
punishment.  In  fact.  I  would  strongly 
argue  that  those  persons  lawfully  carrj- 
ing  firearms  and  committing  felonies  m- 
dicate  a  greater  need  for  legislation  of 
this  type.  We  must  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  and  prohibit  the  carriage  and 
use  of  firearms  in  all  felonies.  That  is  the 
intent  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  President,  on  February  17.  1971.  i 
introduced  S.  794.  That  biU  would  also 
have  amended  this  subsection  to  increase 
the  penalties  for  second  or  subsequent 
convictions  to  require  from  5  to  10  years 
imprisonment.  Amendment  1401  retains 
the  present  imprisonment  of  2  to  25 
years.  However,  my  introductory  remarks 
on  that  bill  are  germane  to  this  amend- 
ment as  well  as  to  S.  794.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  my 
introductory  statement  on  S.  794. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. Its  beneficial  purpose  will  certain- 
ly be  recognized  by  people  across  the 
comitry.  The  liigh  crime  areas  at  which 
S  2507  is  designed  to  strike  should  par- 
ticularly benefit  from  the  inclusion  of 
this  amendment. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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S.  794 — Introduction  of  a  Bill  To  Strength- 
en THE  Penalty  Provisions  of  the  Gun 
Control  Acr  of  1968 
Mr.   Stevens.   Mr.   President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  presents  a  vi- 
able alternative  to  the  onerous  provisions  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

My  bill  would  punish  those  who  misuse 
firearms  while  preserving  the  constitutional 
right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  purchase  and 
own  h'uns  and  ammunition.  Spoctflcally.  this 
measure  would  impose  mandatory  penalties 
on  those  who  use  a  firearm  In  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Federal  felony  or  unlawfully  carry 
a  firearm  during  the  commission  of  such  a 
felony.  The  penalty  assessed  under  this  legis- 
lation would  be  in  addition  to  the  punish- 
ment provided  for  committing  the  felony  it- 
self. Under  my  bill,  first  offenders  would  be 
subject  to  a  prison  .sentence  of  not  less  than 
1  year  nor  more  than  3  years.  If  a  person  Is 
convicted  of  a  second  or  subsequent  offense, 
he  would  be  subject  to  a  sentence  of  not  less 
than  5  nor  more  than  10  years.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  trial  court 
would  be  prohibited  from  suspending  the 
sentence  for  a  first  or  subsequent  conviction. 
Similarly,  the  court  would  not  be  permitted 
to  impose  a  probationary  or  concurrent  sen- 
tence. 

The  bill  which  I  have  Just  outlined  pre- 
serves the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to 
purchase  and  own  guns  and  ammunition. 
Moreover,  it  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
regulatory  legislation,  such  as  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  has  failed  to  accomplish  any 
useful  purpose.  Law-abiding  citizens  have 
been  unduly  burdened  and  harassed:  yet. 
criminals  have  been  able  with  great  ease  to 
acquire  unregistered  firearms.  Thus.  In  the 
period  since  the  enactment  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act,  the  incidence  of  crimes  Involving 
the  use  of  firearms  has  significantly  In- 
creased. 

Some  people  have  used  these  statistics  to 
argue  that  more  stringent  regulatory  con- 
trols should  be  enacted.  I  oppose  this  well 
meaning  but  misguided  philosophy.  More 
restrictive  legislation  would  do  nothing  more 
than  create  a  more  lucrative  black  market 
in  the  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition.  The  end 
result  would  be  to  enlarge  the  already  swol- 
len coffers  of  organized  criminal  syndicates. 
Pxirthermore  the  enactment  of  more  strin- 
gent legislation  wo\ild  leave  peaceful  citizens 
at  the  mercy  of  gun  brandishing  hoodlums. 
If  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of  guns  and 
ammunition  are  ever  necessary,  such  controls 
should  emanate  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, which  are  uniquely  capable  of 
responding  to  local  needs  and  problems.  The 
gun  control  problems  in  my  State  of  Alask.^. 
where  many  people  rely  on  firearms  for  their 
subsistence,  are  different  In  nature  and  scupo 
from  those  of  a  State  like  New  York.  Hence,  a 
uniform  Federal  law  Is  not  capable  of  meet- 
ing the  problems  which  do  exist  and  neces- 
sarily results  In  the  imposition  of  a.i  ex- 
tremely onerous  burden  on  many  citizens. 
The  most  graphic  example  of  the  latter  ob 
servation  is  In  rural  Alaska,  where  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Gun  Control  Act  have  resulted 
In  great  hardship  for  many  citizens  living  In 
areas  which  are  not  easily  accessible  to  sellers 
of  firearms  and  ammunition. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  strongly  opposed 
the  onerous  provisions  of  the  1968  act. 
During  the  last  Congress,  we  were  successful 
in  enacting  legislation  to  exempt  rifle  and 
shotgun  ammunition  sales  from  the  record- 
keeping requirements  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  be  but  the 
first  step  In  a  total  reevaluatlon  of  the  policy 
and  language  of  the  act.  The  next  logical  step 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  recordkeepini;  re- 
quirement for  22-callber  rlmfire  ammunition, 
since  this  ammunition  Is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  sporting  purposes.  We  should 
also  reexamine  the  advisability  of  usint;  the 
Interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution to  regulate  the  sale  of  firearms,  a 


subject  which  traditionally  has  been  uuc'.er 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  State  and  local 
governments,  I  am  confident  that  such  a  le- 
examlnatlon  would  reveal  the  dangerous 
precedent  Inherent  in  using  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause  to  regulate  activities  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  outlined 
above,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  soon  adopt 
the  alternative  approach  which  Is  exemplified 
by  legislation  which  would  impose  mandatory 
penalties  on  those  who  abuse  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  keep  and  bear  firearms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time,  I  am 
ready  to  do  so  and  to  go  forward  with 
the  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  indicate 
my  support  for  the  modified  Dominick 
amendment.  I  think  it  does  a  great  deal 
to  clarify  what  I  understand  to  be  exist- 
ing law  but  which  certainly  is  not  clear. 
I  think  this  amendment  clarifies  it,  and 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
making  this  proposal. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  help  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Harris'  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  11,  as  follows: 


|No.  356  Leg.] 

YEAS— 84 

Aiken 

Cook 

Jackson 

Allen 

Cotton 

Javits 

Allott 

Cranston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Baker 

Curtis 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Bayh 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Beall 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

Bellmon 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Eastland 

McGee 

Bentsen 

Edwards 

Mclntyre 

Bible 

Fannin 

Metcalf 

Boggs 

Fon« 

Miller 

Brock 

Pulbrlght 

Monclale 

Brooke 

Goldwatnr 

Montoya 

Buckley 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Burdick 

Gurnoy 

Pastore 

Byrd. 

Hansen 

Peanson 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hartkc 

Pell 

Byrd.  Robert  0 

.  Hatfield 

Percy 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Hruska 

Randolph 

CMles 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Inouye 

Roth 

Saxbe 

StennU 

Tower 

Schwelker 

Stevens 

Tunney 

Scott 

Stevenson 

Welcker 

Smith 

Symlnston 

WUliams 

Sparkman 

Taft 

Young 

Spong 

Talmadge 

Stafford 

Thurmond 
NAYS— 11 

Anderson 

Hughes 

Moss 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Muskle 

Erviri 

Long 

Nelson 

Hart 

Mathias 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Gambrell 

Harrls 

Mundt 

Griffin 

McGovern 

So  Mr.  DoMiNicK's  amendment  (No. 
1401 ) ,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

.  Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment    no.    1412 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr,  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  1412  and  ask  that 
it  be  reported. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

On  page  11,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following  new  section : 

"SEC.  6.  (a)  Section  921(a)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  2, 
is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following: 

"'(23)  The  term  "immediate  family" 
means  direct  lineal  descendants  (including 
adopted  children)  and  ascendants  of  the 
transferor. 

"  '(24)  The  term  "sporting  firearm"  means 
a  firearm  which  Is  generally  recognized  as 
particularly  suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable 
to  sporting  purposes.' 

"(b)  Section  922(a)  (3)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
clause  '(C)*  as  clause  '(E)',  and  by  Inserting 
after  clause  (B)  the  following  new  clauses: 
'(C)  shall  not  apply  to  the  Importation  Into 
the  United  States  of  a  sporting  rifle  or  sport- 
ing shotgun  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  925(d)  (3):  Provided.  That 
not  more  than  one  sporting  rifle  and  one 
sporting  shotgun  shall  be  imported  by  a  per- 
son during  any  calendar  year;  (D)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  transportation  or  receipt  of  a 
sporting  rifle  or  sporting  shotgun  transferred 
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by  its  lawful  owner  to  a  member  of  his  Im- 
mediate family,'. 

'•(c)  Section  922(a)(5)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  redesignating  clause  '(B)'  as 
clause  '(C)  •,  and  by  Inserting  after  clause  (A) 
the  following  new  clause:  '(B)  the  transfer, 
transportation,  or  delivery  of  a  sporting  rifle 
or  sporting  shotgun  by  Its  lawful  owner  to  a 
member  of  his  immediate  family.' 

"(d)  Section  925(d)  (3)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  5  of  this 
Act  is  further  amended  by  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  'the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954'  a  comma  and  the  following:  'and 
meets  the  definition  of  a  sporting  firearm  as 
defined  in  this  chapter,  excluding  surplus 
military  firearms,  except  that  In  any  case  In 
which  a  person  who  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  is  not  a  li- 
censed importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or 
collector  seeks  to  Import  a  sporting  rifle  or 
sporting  shotgun  by  mall  order,  such  person 
must  be  at  least  twenty -one  years  of  age;". 

"(e)  (1)  Section  926  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  'The 
Secretary  shall  compile  and  maintain  an  Im- 
portation list  containing  descriptions  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  which  he  determines  to  be  gen- 
erally recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for 
or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes.' 
" (2)  The  caption  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"'§926.  Rules  and  regulations:  Importation 
Usf. 
'(3)   Item  926  of  the  analysis  of  chapter  44 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '926.  Rules   and    regulations;    Importation 
list.'." 
On  pages  11  and  12,  redesignate  sections 
"6",  "7",  and  "8"  as  sections  "7",  "8",  and 
"9".  respectively. 

REVISION    OF    TTNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 
ON   AMENDMENT  NO.    1412 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  2-hour  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment  be  reduced 
to  1  hour,  and  I  presume  that  amend- 
ments to  the  amendment,  if  any,  will  be 
one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  NO-FAULT  BILL 
LATER  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  annoimce  to  the  Senate  that 
after  the  Dominick  amendment  is  con- 
sidered and  disposed  of,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion in  line  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  joint  leadership  yesterday  that  the 
Senate  turn  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
945,  the  so-called  no-fault  insurance 
bill,  at  which  time  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit made  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
will  be  pending.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
can  hardly  hear  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
gallery  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  Is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Montana. 


CLASSIFICATION  AS  WILDERNESS 
OP  CERTAIN  NATIONAL  FOREST 
LANDS,  MONT. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  484. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  484)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
classify  as  wilderness  the  national  forest 
lands  known  as  the  Lincoln  Back  Coun- 
try, and  parts  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  Lolo  National  Forests,  in  Montana, 
and  for  other  purposes  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That,  the  area  known  as  the  Lincoln  Back 
Country  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Proposed  Scapegoat  Wilderness", 
dated  May  19,  1972,  which  Is  on  file  and 
avaUable  for  public  Inspection  In  the  Office 
of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  Scapegoat  Wilderness  within 
and  as  part  of  the  Helena,  Lolo,  and  Lewis 
and  Clark  'National  Forests,  comprising  an 
area  of  approximately  240,000  acres. 

Sec.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this 
Act  takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  file  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of 
the  Scapegoat  Wilderness  with  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  such  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  included  In  this  Act; 
Provided,  hoivever.  That  correction  of  clerical 
and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal  de- 
scription and  map  may  be  made. 

Sec.  3.  The  Scapegoat  Wilderness  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated 
by  that  Act  as  wUderness  areas,  except  that 
any  reference  In  such  provisions  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  designate  the  Scapegoat  Wilder- 
ness, Helena,  Lolo,  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Forests,  in  the  State  of 
Montana." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Presiding  Officer  acts  on  that 
motion,  I  take  this  occasion  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague.  Senator  Metcalf. 
for  his  fine  initiative  in  getting  this  bill 
through  the  Senate  three  times  unani- 
mously and  finally  getting  the  House  to 
agree  to  it  with  a  minor  amendment. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  per- 
sonal gratitude  and,  I  am  sure,  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  Montana  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill  finally. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  the  bill  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  , 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  who  cooperated  and  assisted 
at  all  stages  of  the  enactment. 

The  House  amendment  is  only  a  minor 
subtraction  from  the  bill  which  has  twice 
passed  the  Senate  and  has  had  two  con- 
ferences. It  was  an  example  of  cooper- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  leaders  which  accomplished 
this  very  important  and  fine  result. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion recurs  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HANDGUN    CONTROL   ACT   OF    1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment:  Senators 
Hruska.  McGee.  Allott.  and  Tower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  identical  in  effect  to  S. 
950.  which  I  introduced  last  year  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  17  cosponsors — Sena- 
tors Allen.  Allott.  Baker.  Bennett. 
Buckley,  Curtis,  Eastland,  Fannin, 
Hansen,  Hruska,  McGee,  Metcalf,  Moss. 
Pearson,  Proxmire,  Tower,  and  Young. 
It  would  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968— Public  Law  90-618— in  order  to 
permit  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  are  not  licensed  importers,  manu- 
facturers, dealers,  or  collectors  under 
that  act  to  import  into  the  United  States 
rifles  and  shotguns  used  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, and  to  permit  transfers  of  sporting 
rifles  and  sporting  shotguns  between  close 
family  members,  regardless  of  their 
States  of  residence. 

This  amendment  would  modify  certain 
provisions  of  the  act  which  I  think  are 
unduly  restrictive  in  their  application  to 
rifles  and  shotguns  designed  for  sport- 
ing purposes.  The  amendment  would  not 
affect  handguns  or  surplus  military  fire- 
arms. It  would  apply  only  to  sporting 
rifles  and  shotguns,  which  are  defined  as 
those  which  are  •generally  recognized  as 
particularly  suitable  for  or  readily  adapt- 
able to  sporting  purposes." 

The  act  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
manufacturers,  importers,  dealers,  and 
collectors  of  firearms.  A  person  who  Is  not 
licensed  under  the  act  Is  prohibited,  with 
certain  limited  exceptions,  from  trans- 
ferring a  firearm  to  another  nonlicensee 
who  resides  in  another  State.  Such  a 
transfer,  even  where  the  firearm  is  only 
being  loaned,  must  be  made  through  a 
licensed  dealer  in  the  State  where  the 
transferee  resides.  A  father,  who  lives 
in  Virginia  and  wants  to  give  a  shotgun 
to  his  son  who  resides  in  Colorado,  can- 
not send  it  to  him,  or  even  take  it  to  him 
personally.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  can  the 
son  receive  the  shotgim  in  Virginia  and 
then  return  to  Colorado  with  it.  Arrange- 
ments must  be  made  to  have  the  shotgun 

delivered  to  a  licensed  dealer  in  Colorado, 
who  would  then,  upon  payment  of  a  fee. 
deliver  the  shotgun  to  the  son. 
Mr.  President,  the  act  also  provides 

that,   with  certain   limited   exceptions, 

only  federally  licensed  manufacturers. 
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Importers,  dealers,  and  collectors  may 
obtain  permits  to  import  firearms  into 
the  United  States.  This  means  that  a 
sportsman  who  wants  to  purchase  a 
himting  rifle  or  shotgim  while  abroad, 
or  mail  order  such  a  rifle  or  shotgim  from 
abroad,  cannot  obtain  a  permit  for  Im- 
portation. He  must  effect  the  Importa- 
tion through  a  licensee  in  the  State 
where  he  resides.  And  the  licensee  will, 
of  course,  charge  a  fee.  Such  arrange- 
ments may  be  difficult  or  Impossible  to 
make,  especially  on  short  notice.  For 
example,  a  sportsman  who  purchases  a 
Browning  shotgun  while  traveling  in 
Belgium  and  discovers  when  checking 
through  customs  that  he  cannot  bring  it 
back  into  the  United  States  with  him 
will  be  forced  to  leave  it  with  customs 
while  he  returns  to  his  home  State  and 
makes  arrangements  for  a  licensed  dealer 
to  apply  to  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms  EMvlslon  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  an  importation  permit. 
There  is  an  exception  to  this  provision 
which  permits  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  serving  abroad  to  import  sporting 
and  war-souvenir  type  firearms  without 
Koing  through  a  licensee. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  these  require- 
ments of  the  act.  together  with  the  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  imposed  on  the 
dealer  through  which  transfers  must  be 
made,  was  to  cut  down  on  the  flow  across 
State  lines  of  firearms  potentially  usable 
in  crime,  and  to  give  the  States  better 
control  of  firearms  within  their  borders. 
Well,  any  firearm  Is  potentially  usable 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  and  the 
only  way  we  will  ever  keep  firearms  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals  is  by  confis- 
cating all  firearms — including  tho.se  of 
the  vast  majority  of  gvm  owTiers  who  are 
law  abiding  citizens  Mr.  President.  I 
will  strongly  resist  any  step  In  that  di- 
rection. And  I  would  feel  that  way  even 
if  I  did  not  represent  a  State  populated 
by  thousands  of  avid,  law-abiding  sports- 
men, because  there  Is  no  place  in  a  de- 
mocracy for  laws  which  ignore  the  rights 
of  a  majority  in  order  to  get  at  a  prob- 
lem created  by  a  small  minority. 

Any  gun  legislation  has  to  strike  a 
proper  bal-xnce  between  the  competing 
interests  of  deterring  the  use  of  firearms 
in  crime  and  protecting  the  rights  of  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  obtain  and  use  fire- 
arms for  legitimate  purnoses.  I  do  not 
believe  the  1 968  Gun  Control  Act  strikes 
that  balance. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  this  amendment  does 
not  attempt  to  make  all  the  changes 
which  I  think  are  nece.ssary  to  achieve 
a  proper  balance.  Rather,  it  would  make 
changes  to  create  two  verv  narrow  ex- 
c.-^ptions  in  the  situations  I  outlined  ear- 
lier. First,  it  would  permit  the  lawful 
owner  of  a  sporting  rifle  or  sporting  shot- 
gun to  transfer  it  directly  to  a  member 
of  his  immediate  family  who  resides  in 
another  State  without  going  through  a 
licensed  dealer  in  the  transferee's  State. 
"Immediate  family"  is  narrowly  defined 
to  include  only  direct  lineal  descendants 
and  ascendants.  Thus,  direct  transfers 
l)etween  brothers  and  sisters,  and  other 
collateral  relatives  who  are  not  residents 
of  the  same  State,  would  continue  to  be 
prohibited. 
Second,  it  would  enable  a  person  who 


is  not  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  is  not  a  licensee  under  the  act.  to 
obtain  a  permit  to  import  one  sporting 
rifle  and  cne  sporting  .shotgun  annually, 
without  going  through  a  licensee.  In 
order  to  import  such  flrearms  by  mail 
order,  he  would  be  required  to  be  at  least 
21  years  of  age.  In  order  to  expedite  the 
process  of  obtaining  permits,  which  are 
issued  by  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Sei-vice — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  required  to  maintain  an  impor- 
tation list  containing  descriptions  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  which  meet  the  def- 
inition of  "sporting  flrearms."  This 
would  avoid  unnecessary  delay  in  the 
situation  where  a  person  acquires  a  sport- 
ing rifle  or  shotgun  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  while  traveling  abroad,  and 
wants  to  return  to  the  United  States  with 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  1968  Gtin  Control 
Act  states  that  its  purpose  was  not — 

To  place  any  undue  or  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral restrictions  or  burdens  on  law-abiding 
citizens  with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  pos- 
session, or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  of  hunting,  trapshooting,  target 
shooting,  personal  protection,  or  any  other 
lawful  activity. 

The  changes  my  amendment  would 
effect  are,  I  believe,  consistent  with  this 
statement  of  purpose. 

I  hope  the  mood  of  the  Senate  is  to 
take  this  amendment. 

As  I  said,  it  was  introduced  with  17 
cosponsors  last  year,  but  the  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  have  time  to  schedule 
hearings.  I  emphasize  that  it  appUes  only 
to  shotguns  and  rifles  which  meet  the 
definition  of  "sporting  firearms"  under 
the  act.  I  think  it  is  totally  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  1968  Gun  Con- 
trol Act.  and  will  remove  two  unreason- 
able restrictions. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I 
am  not  as  familiar  with  the  law  as  I 
shou'.d  be.  if  I  decided  to  sliip  one  of  my 
guns  to  my  daughter  or  son  in  the  State 
of  Iowa  wliere  I  am  presently  residing. 
I  could  not  do  that  without  going  through 
a  licensed  dealer? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  would  be  required  to 
send  it  to  a  licensed  dealer,  who  would 
either  deliver  it  or  they  v.-ould  have  to 
get  it.  It  does  not  m.nke  good  sense  to  me 
to  have  this  restriction  in  effect. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Suppose  I  drive  back 
in  my  automobile  and  deliver  the  rifle  to 
my  son  or  daughter.  Would  the  same 
thing  apply? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  As  I  understand 
it,  since  you  both  would  be  residents  of 
the  same  State  under  those  circum- 
stances, the  transfer  would  not  be 
prohibited. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Apparently  it  is  all 
right  to  transport  the  gun  if  it  is  taken 
in  one's  car  and  then  givor.  Ic  them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  But  only  where 
you  are  both  residents  of  the  same  State, 
and  the  transfer  takes  place  in  that 
State.  But  if  you  attempted  to  ship  the 


firearm  from  your  residence  in  the 
Washington  area,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  would  be  illegal,  even  though  you 
are  also  a  resident  of  Iowa.  I  do  not 
think  this  restriction  deters  crime  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  I  understood  the 
Senator,  if  I  go  to  Belgium  and  decide  to 
buy  a  Browning  shotgun  it  would  have 
to  be  shipped  to  a  licensed  dealer  in  mv 
State  who  has  a  permit. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes,  it  does  have  to 
bp  sent  to  a  licensed  dealer  who  has  a 
permit  from  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Division  of  IRS  to  import  that 
specific  shotgun.  And  such  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  with  the 
dealer  in  advance.  This  means  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  buy  the  shotgun  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  get  it  back 
into  the  country  with  you.  Making  ar- 
rrjigements  with  a  dealer  results,  of 
course,  in  additional  cost  and  delay. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  amendment 
would  allow  a  person  to  import  one  rifie  a 
vear  from  overseas  without  going 
through  this  Mickey  Mouse  rigmarole. 
He  would,  however,  still  be  required  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co and  Firearm  Division,  but  this  would 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  require- 
ment in  my  amendment  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  maintain  a  current  list 
of  shotguns  and  rifles  which  meet  the 
definition  of  "sporting  firearm."  Pre- 
sumably, the  permit  could  be  obtained 
on  the  spot  while  going  through  customs 
if  the  particular  model  of  shotgun  or  rifle 
he  is  bringing  back  into  the  country  is  on 
the  importation  list. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if 
I  could  ask  my  friend  from  Colorado  to 
engage  In  a  colloquy  with  me  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  in  a  private  conversation,  my  hasty 
perusal  of  this  measure  would  lead  me  to 
see  no  overriding  Interest  in  opposing  it. 
I  am  a  bit  concerned  about  the  kind  of 
precedent  we  would  establish  if  we  per- 
mit a  major  act  to  contain  an  exception 
for  a  minor  incident,  but  perhaps  for  the 
individual  involved,  that  minor  incident 
is  a  major  one.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  not  pursue  this  just  in  his 
own  behalf. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
a  couple  of  que.stions.  Is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  correct 
that  this  does  not  involve  in  any  way 
opening  the  doors  to  the  importation  of 
military  surplus  weapons? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  Is  totally 
correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  reference  to  the 
transfer  between  members  of  a  family, 
is  there  any  requirement  that  this  be 
done  in  person,  or  could  it  be  done  by 
common  carrier?  I  would  like  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  to  think  with  me 
about  that  for  a  moment  not  only  as  it 
applies  to  relatives  within  a  family  but, 
perhaps  even  more  significantly,  as  it 
applies  to  foreign  imports. 

I  have  really  no  reservation  at  all 
about  the  hunter  who  goes  to  Belgium  or 
Mexico  to  participate  in  a  big  shoot  and 
finds  a  weapon  particularly  suitable  to 
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him  and  wants  to  buy  it  and  bring  it 
back  with  him.  I  am  a  bit  concerned 
about  someone  sitting  over  here  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  or  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who 
wants  to  use  the  secrecy  of  public  trans- 
port to  secure  a  weapon.  What  would  be 
the  story  on  shipping  imports? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  would  be  per- 
mitted to  do  so  provided  they  had  a  per- 
mit for  the  particular  type  of  firearm 
they  were  importing.  In  other  words, 
that  particular  person  has  to  obtain  a 
permit  from  the  Alcoholic  Tax  Division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  BAYH.  In  other  words,  if  I  am 
out  on  the  farm  in  southern  Indiana  and 
want  to  buy  a  particular  brand  of  for- 
eign-made sporting  weapon,  first,  that 
weapon  would  have  to  be  on  a  list  filed 
with  the  Secretary:  and,  second,  I  would 
have  to  apply  in  advance  and  have  re- 
ceived permission  to  purchase  that 
weapon  and  bring  it  into  the  country? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  provides. 
What  it  does  is  eliminate  the  necessity 
which  now  exists  that  it  must  go  from 
dealer  to  dealer.  Under  the  amendment, 
a  person  could  do  it  directly. 

Insofar  as  the  first  question  the  Sena- 
tor asked  is  concerned;  namely,  whether 
he  could  send  it  to  his  son  or  a  direct 
descendant,  within  the  United  States — 
I  am  talking  about  importing— the  an- 
swer is,  yes,  he  could.  He  could  do  it 
either  by  truck  or  by  personal  deliveiy. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  when  we  are 
dealing  with  rifles  and  shotguns  of  this 
kind,  I  think  half  of  the  people— those 
of  my  age,  at  least— if  they  buy  them,  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  as 
Christmas  presents  to  their  sons  or 
grandchildren,  or  whoever  they  may  be. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  have  any 
thoughts  relative  to  what  we  can  do,  if 
anything — I  just  raise  this  for  his  con- 
sideration—to notify  somebody  in  the 
community  where  the  rifle  or  shotgun  is 
about  to  arrive  that  that  shotgun  is  on  its 
way?  I  am  concerned  about  shipments 
going  to  individuals,  and  not  dealers 
There  is  something  purifying  about  going 
in  to  a  dealer  and  saying,  "Here,  I  want 
to  buy  a  weapon.  Here  I  am." 

To  take  perhaps  an  extreme  example, 
it  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,  under 
the  Senator's  amendment,  to  ship  a  shot- 
gun to  a  relative?  That  relative  could  be 
one  who  had  been  in  all  sorts  of  trouble 
in  the  community,  perhaps  was  even 
mentally  deranged.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  comment  on  that?  I  am  not 
nit-picking.  I  am  just  looking  for  possi- 
bilities where  this  provision  might  be 
used  in  ways  in  which  neither  one  of  as 
wants  it  to  be  used. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  act  excepts  new- 
ly inherited  firearms  from  the  prohibi- 
tion of  interstate  transfers.  So,  we  have 
a  situation  now  where,  let  us  suppose, 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  collecting  guns 
for  quite  a  long  time  lives  in  Indiana, 
whose  relatives  have  moved  out  West  snd 
are  now  hving  in  Colorado.  After  he  dies, 
the  executor  can  ship  those  gims  to  any- 
one named  in  the  will  or  anyone  who 
would  get  his  personal  effects.  All  we 
are  saying  is  it  can  be  done  while  he  is 
alive,  and  not  have  to  wait  until  he  is 
dead. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  have 
any  objection  to  writing  just  a  brief 
sentence  in  his  amendment  which  would 
read,  "Provided,  however,  said  relative 
shall  not  be  in  that  classification  of  in- 
dividuals who  would  be  prohibited  from 
buying  a  weapon  through  normal  chan- 
nels"—for  example,  a  felon?  The  Senator 
knows  the  categories  of  ineligible  per- 
sons— juveniles,  felons,  those  who  are 
mentally  deranged.  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  open  up  .that  Pandora's  box  just 
because  one  person  happens  to  be  related 
to  another. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  be  opposed  to 
that.  What  I  want  to  do  is  not  impose  on 
the  vast  majority  of  people  in  our  coun- 
try unnecessary  restrictions  in  order  to 
take  care  of  what  might  be  a  miniscule 
situation. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  shotguns 
and  rifies.  I  just  cannot  see  any  reason 
for  imposing  more  restrictions  with  re- 
spec'  to  getting  a  family  transfer,  back 
and  forth  between  father  and  son — un- 
less it  is  a  "godfather"  situation,  and 
there  we  are  not  going  to  do  any  good 
under  this  law,  anyhow.  That  would 
mean  basically  that  the  transferee  would 
have  to  go  down,  give  his  citizenship,  tell 

all  he  has  to  tell 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  that  is  not  what  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  what  he 
would  do  by  the  time  he  gets  through 
with  the  regulations. 

Mr.  BAYH.  No;  I  am  suggesting  that 
if  a  father  wants  to  ship  a  gun  to  a  son 
or  to  a  member  of  his  immediate  family, 
or  to  one  of  his  relatives  up  and  down 
the  line,  that  person  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  knowing  that  the  other  person 
would  not  otherwise  be  disqualified  from 
going  into  a  store  and  buying  a  gun  in 
his  own  State  of  residence.  Just  because 
my  son  is  my  son  and  is  12  years  old,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  use  the  provision 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  go  ahead 
and  send  him  a  weapon  across  State 
lines. 

I  am  not  trying  to  impose  any  require- 
ment that  any  application  form  be  pro- 
cured in  advance.  I  am  saying  that  the 
sender  ought  to  have  that  responsibility, 
of  knowing  that  the  person  he  is  sending 
the  gim  to  is  otherwise  qualified  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  no  such  re- 
striction now.  To  state  an  example,  if  I 
went  to  New  York  and  bought  a  gun, 
sent  it  tc  a  licensed  dealer  in  Colorado, 
mv  son  could  go  down  and  pick  it  up. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it  now.  I  cannot 
see  any  sense  in  putting  additional  re- 
strictions on  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  read  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado,  just  so  that  the 
record  will  be  clear  that  his  amendment 
would  not  negate  the  present  law.  Public 
Law  90-618.  section  922(h>.  which  reads 
as  follows: 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person— 

(1)  who  Is  under  Indictment  for.  or  who 
has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of,  a  crime 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year; 

(2)  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 

(3)  who  is  an  unlawful  user  of  or  addicted 
to  marihuana  or  any  depressant  or  stimulant 
drug  (as  defined  In  section  21  (v)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  CJosmetlc  Act)  or  nar- 


cotic drug  (as  defined  In  section  4731(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ;  or 

(4)  who  has  been  adjudicated  as  a  mental 
defective  or  who  has  been  committed  to  any 
mental  institution; 

to  receive  any  firearm  or  ammunition  which 
has  been  shipped  or  transported  In  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  on  advice  of 
staff  and  everyone  else  I  can  think  of, 
this  amendment  does  not  affect  that  at 

all. 

Mr.  BAYH.  All  right,  fine.  If  that  is  the 
intent  of  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
I  am  willing  to  cease  and  desist.  I  just  did 
not  want  to  open  up  something  that 
neither  of  us  wanted  to  open  up. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  I  did  not  intend 
that  at  all.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  make  that  record. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Weicker).  All  remaining  time  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  .  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 
Edwards),   the   Senator   from   Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa  (Mr.  Harris),   and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern>  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89. 
nays  4.  as  follows: 

[No.  357  Leg.] 
TEAS— 89 
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McGovern 


Dole  Griffin 

Edwards  Harris  Mundt 

Gambrell 

So  Mr.  EtoMiNicK's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  request 
unanimous  consent?  The  order  indicated 
that  the  Senate  would  proceed  right  to  S. 
945. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  getting 
ready  to  do  that  shortly,  if  the  Chair  will 
indulge  me. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Fannin),  has  an  amendment 
to  the  gim  control  bill  which  he  will  call 
up  at  this  time  and  make  the  pending 
question,  following  which  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  no-fault  insurance  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  may  now  be  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  his 
amendment  and  having  the  clerk  state 
it.  and  that  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  945,  the  National 
No-Fault  Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  a?  follows : 
Amendment  No.   1418 

On  page  8.  line  16.  strike  all  after  the 
parenthesis  (3)  through  the  period  on  page 
9.  line  4. 


waived  last  evening  when  the  agreement 
was  entered  into  providing  for  a  final 
vote  on  S.  2507  at  no  later  than  6  p.m. 
tomorrow.  Is  it  necessary  to  again  waive 
the  rule  in  order  to  change  that  vote  to 
5  p.m.? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


CHANGE  IN  TIME  FOR  VOTE  ON 
GUN  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  reference 
to  the  Gun  Control  Act,  that  the  vote 
on  final  passage  thereof  tomorrow  come 
no  later  than  5  p.m.,  rather  than  6  p.m., 
as  previously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
also  request  to  the  Chair  that  rule  xn 
be  waived  relative  to  the  vote  on  S.  2507? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes;  I  do.  For 
the  purpose  of  having  a  better  under- 
standing  of   the   rules,   that   rule   was 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  JAVITS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, immediately  after  the  two  lead- 
ers have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  1462 1  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Puukohola  Heiau  National  Historic  Site, 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 9545)  to 
amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  provide  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  pre- 
scribe the  minimum  age  for  member- 
ship in  the  legislature. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  14106) 
to  amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  authorize  increased  appropria- 
tions. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  (H.R.  11357)  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend 
its  coverage  and  protection  to  employee? 
of  nonprofit  hospitals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


NATIONAL  NO-FAULT  MOTOR 
VEHICLE  INSURANCE  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  945.  the  National  No-Fault 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  945)  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce and  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
by  requiring  certain  Insurance  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  using  the  public  streets,  roads, 
and  highways  In  order  to  have  an  efficient 
system  of  motor  vehicle  Insurance  which  will 
be  uniform  among  the  States,  which  will 
guarantee  the  continued  availability  of  such 


Insurance,  and  the  presentation  of  meaning- 
ful price  Information,  and  which  will  provide 
sufficient  fair,  and  prompt  payment  for  re- 
habilitation and  losses  due  to  Injury  and 
death  arising  out  of  the  operation  and  use  of 
motor  vehicles  within  the  charmels  of  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  otherwise  affecting 
such  commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  is  now  recognized  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  On  that 
motion,  there  is  4  hours  of  debate,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  ccmtrolled  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson)  ,  the  vote  coming  no  later 
than  8  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  pending  bill,  S.  945,  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
in  some  quarters  that  the  motion  to  com- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
a  dilatory  motion,  one  calculated  to  re- 
sult in  delay,  and  not  of  substance. 

My  hope  is,  when  we  complete  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  motion  to  commit  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  any  such 
feeling  and  any  such  misgiving  will  be 
totally  dispelled. 

There  are  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions involved.  One  of  them  is  the 
seventh  amendment  which  provides  for 
a  guarantee  of  jury  trials  in  civil  suits 
involving  a  value  of  more  than  $20.  An- 
other is  the  14th  amendment  calling  for 
due  process.  At  a  later  time,  those  ideas 
will  be  elaborated  on. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  say  that  there 
is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  venue 
of  cases  brought  imder  the  bill,  S.  945, 
will  be  Federal  or  whether  it  will  be 
State.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  if 
the  venue  will  be  a  Federal  court,  the 
seventh  amendment  will  prevail  arid  jury 
trials  may  not  be  eliminated  from  the 
choice  of  those  who  want  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  jury  trial  notwithstanding  any 
statute  that  might  have  been  enacted. 

Insofar  as  the  14th  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  many  questions  to 
which  I  shall  make  reference  as  we  go 
along  in  this  discussion.  They  are  not 
dilatory.  They  are  not  something  of  small 
moment.  They  are  significant.  They  are 
important.  They  are  of  great  value  to 
those  who  possess  them.  In  addition  to 
the  two  constitutional  provisions,  how- 
ever, there  is  another  consideration.  Mr. 
President,  starting  in  1945,  this  coimtry 
adopted  and  has  been  following  the  na- 
tional policy  embodied  in  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act.  Again,  when  we  get  into 
a  discussion  of  the  McCarran -Ferguson 
Act  and  its  history  and  origins,  we  will 
go  into  greater  detail. 

In  brief,  however,  that  act  results  in 
the  vesting  of  the  jurisdiction  for  anti- 
trust and  monopoly  purposes  and  for 
supervision  and  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance industry  in  America  in  those  States 
that  would  imdertake  to  regulate  by 
statute  and  then  to  supervise  the  affairs 
of  insurance  companies  in  the  fashion 
discussed. 
On  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act,  all 
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the  States  have  had.  in  timely  fashion, 
enacted  the  requisite  statutes.  So  ever 
since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  regula- 
tion and  supervision  and  a  taxing  of  the 
insurance  companies  by  State  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Now  along  comes  a  measure  which  will 
drive  and  which  will  aflfect  a  very  sub- 
stantial breach  in  that  national  policy. 
Ever  since  the  passage  of  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act,  the  jurisdiction  over  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  that  act  have  been 
vested,  committeewise,  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  That  has  been  followed 
for  all  these  25  or  27  years.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  there  would  not  be  concurrent 
jurisdiction.  That  is  not  to  say  there 
would  not  be  supplemental  jurisdiction, 
but  this  would  say  that  each  time  a  meas- 
ure has  been  proposed  in  the  Senate,  cer- 
tainly in  this  body,  that  Effected  this 
general  national  policy,  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Certainly  that  was  the  case  in  the  sub- 
committee hearings  that  commenced  in 
1958  and  1959  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  late  Senator  Joseph  O'Mahoney  of 
Wyoming.  There  were  two  series  of  hear- 
ings at  that  time  that  had  to  do  with 
ocean  and  aviation  insurance  as  well  as 
general  application  and  condition  of  the 
regulation  of  the  insurance  companies  by 
the  States. 

Certainly  it  was  true  in  the  case  of  the 
measure  introduced  in  regard  to  the  in- 
solvency of  automobile  insurers.  It  was 
the  case  in  a  measure  that  affected  and 
that  what  was  introduced  involving  for- 
eign insurers  in  surplus  lines  coverage. 
It  was  a  situation  also  when  measures 
were  introduced  for  high  risk  automobile 
insurance.  There  are  other  illustrations 
as  well. 

Now  then.  Mr.  President,  it  just  seems 
to  those  of  us  who  have  followed  this 
line  of  legislation  and  the  oversight  that 
has  been  exercised  by  this  body  that  in 
order  to  preserve  the  effectiveness  of 
this  national  policy  and  in  order  intelli- 
gently to  consider  any  exceptions  to  that 
national  policy,  or  any  amendment 
thereon,  there  should  be  a  reference  to 
the  parent  committee  for  that  line  of  na- 
tional policy,  so  that  it  can  be — and 
this  is  in  the  full  text,  In  the  full  con- 
text of  the  national  policy — thus  em- 
bodied and  further  discussed. 

Mr.  President,  a  careful  review  has 
been  made  of  the  record  developed  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  S. 
945  to  see  what  the  experts  had  to  say 
on  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill.  I  am 
very  frankly,  extremely  disappointed 
that  the  record  is  almost  bare  of  any 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  record  is  not 
there,  not  because  S.  945  in  Its  present 
form  does  not  raise  many  serious  con- 
stitutional problems,  but  because  the  bill 
which  was  pending  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  subject  of 
public  hearings  bears  little  or  no  re- 
semblance to  the  bill  which  we  are  de- 
bating today. 

There  were  two  series  of  public  hear- 
ings on  S.  945.  Both  sets  of  public  hear- 
ings dealt  with  legislation  which  would 
have  created  an  outright  Federal  pre- 
emption of  both  the  automobile  repara- 
tion system  and  the  automobile  Insur- 


ance system.  The  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate,  however,  purports  to  establish 
minimum  Federal  standards  in  both 
these  areas.  States  failing  to  establish 
the  standards  within  the  required  period 
of  time  would  then  be  penalized  by  hav- 
ing the  Federal  Government  preempt 
both  systems. 

It  seems  most  unfortunate  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  public  was  not  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  express  views  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  before 
us.  My  reading  of  the  bill  has  created  a 
number  of  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions in  my  mind.  I  would  frankly  find  it 
very  difficult  to  vote  for  this  bill — even  if 
I  favored  its  contents — without  being 
given  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
constitutional  issues  with  experts. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the 
questions  which  have  come  to  my  mind. 

There  is  a  basic  issue  under  the  Fed- 
eral constitution  as  to  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  abrogate  the  tort  remedy  in  auto- 
mobile accident  cases  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, eliminate  the  right  to  a  trial  by 
jury  in  those  cases.  I  am  aware  of  the 
pubhcation  "Constitutional  Problems  in 
Automobile  Accident  Compensation  Re- 
form" published  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  This  study,  composed  of 
three  papers  written  by  eminent  consti- 
tutional law  scholars  does  raise  some 
valid  constitutional  questions.  Prof.  C. 
Dallas  Sands,  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama says  specifically : 

The  seventh  amendment  Is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  Federal  legislation  dispensing  with 
Jury  trials  for  determining  eligibility  for 
compensation. 

And: 

Congressional  legislation  parlaying  the 
power  of  Congress  over  Interstate  movement 
or  over  federally  financed  faculties  into  a 
general  system  of  federal  law  governing  auto- 
mobile loss  compensation  might  get  by  but 
it  is  questionable. 

The  papers  written  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  on  the  constitu- 
tional problems  in  automobile  accident 
compensation  reform  are  generic  in  na- 
ture. They  were  written  in  April  1970 
and  do  not  address  themselves  specifical- 
ly to  the  legislation  pending  before  the 
Senate.  Thus,  even  assuming  that  the 
record  discusses  the  generic  issue  of  the 
constitutionality  of  Federal  accident 
compensation  reform,  it  is  totally  silent 
as  it  relates  to  the  specific  provisions  of 
S.  945. 

S.  945  raises  a  number  of  constitutional 
questions  concerning  the  interaction  of 
State  and  Federal  law.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  it,  compliance  with  title  2 
would  require  the  States  to  adopt  laws 
that  contravene  their  own  constitutions. 
My  limited  research  would  indicate  that 
at  least  eight  States  have  constitutional 
limitations  on  the  right  to  prohibit  re- 
covery in  death  and/or  injury  actions. 
Arizona.  Arkansas.  Kentucky,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Wyoming  prohibit  any  abro- 
gation of  the  right  to  recover  for  either 
injuries  or  death  and  prohibit  the  limita- 
tion of  the  amoimt  of  damages  recover- 
able. New  York.  Oklahoma,  and  Utah 
prohibit  the  abrogation  of  the  right  to 
recovery  in  death  cases  only. 


Assuming  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  have  the  authority  to  enact 
legislation  providing  for  Federal  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  automobile  acci- 
dent reparations,  including  some  type 
of  abrogation  of  the  tort  remedy,  then 
there  arise  several  questions  with  respect 
to  compliance  to  these  standards  by  the 
States. 

Implicit  in  the  Federal  standards  ap- 
proach is  the  option  offered  to  the  States 
of  either  enacting  State  legislation  con- 
forming to  certain  minimum  require- 
ments or  accepting  Federal  preemption 
in  the  field.  If  a  State  chooses  to  enact 
legislation  meeting  the  minimum  require- 
ments, there  is  still  State  Igeislation 
which  must  meet  the  tests  on  constitu- 
tional validity  under  the  State's  con- 
stitution, and  the  fact  that  such  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  in  order  to  meet  Fed- 
eral standards  will  not  operate  to  stay 
what  is  otherwise  unconstitutional.  As  I 
have  said,  my  research  points  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  eight  State  constitutions 
would  prohibit  the  abrogation  of  the  tort 
remedy  contained  in  title  2  of  S.  945.  and 
as  to  these  States,  the  option  between 
choosing  between  State  legislation  and 
Federal  preemption  is  illusory. 

Of  course,  it  can  be  argued  that  those 
States  which  have  a  constitutional  pro- 
hibition are  still  not  precluded  from  en- 
acting legislation  embodying  the  title  2 
Federal  standards  in  that  such  States 
wishing  to  do  so  could  take  action  to 
secure  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
moving the  disability.  Even  if  this  were 
theoretically  correct,  practically  speak- 
ing it  would  seem  to  be  virtually  impos- 
sible for  any  State  to  take  such  action 
within  the  time  period  contemplated  in 
S.  945,  and  once  having  undergone  Fed- 
eral preemption,  a  State  could  not  at 
some  point  in  the  future,  resume  con- 
trol over  its  reparation  system  by  enact- 
ing legislation  after  a  constitutional  dis- 
ability had  been  removed.  S.  945  does 
not  allow  this.  It  would  not  allow  a  State 
to  be  sent  to  purgatory.  The  State  is 
damned  forever  under  Federal  control 
in  such  an  event. 

These  are  the  procedures  in  the  eight 
States  for  amending  their  constitutions. 

ARIZONA 

Article  XXI  of  the  Arizona  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  an  amendment  may 
be  introduced  in  either  house  of  the  leg- 
islature, or  may  be  proposed  by  an  ini- 
tiative petition  signed  by  a  number  of 
voters  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  voters 
for  Governor  in  the  last  general  election. 
The  amendment  must  be  approved  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  houses  and  then 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the 
next  election  or  at  a  special  election 
called  by  the  legislature.  The  proposed 
amaidment  in  order  to  be  effective  must 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  voters 
voting  upon  it. 

Arizona  also  has  a  procedure  whereby 
the  constitution  can  be  amended  by  con- 
stitutional convention,  as  do  the  other 
seven  States.  However,  in  all  cases  this 
requires  action  in  at  least  two  sessions  of 
the  legislature  and  referral  to  a  popular 
vote  both  as  to  the  calling  of  the  conven- 
tion and  approval  of  the  convention's  ac- 
tion. Therefore.  In  all  cases  this  process 
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would  be  considerably  longer  than  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  legislature. 

ARKANSAS 

Article  xm,  section  1— This  provides 
that  an  amendment  may  be  proposed  in 
either  house  of  the  legislature  and  must 
be  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
houses.  The  sunendment  is  then  voted  on 
again  at  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  must  be  approved  again  by  a 
majority  vote.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the 
people  at  such  time  as  the  general  assem- 
bly shsill  provide.  In  order  to  be  effective, 
it  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
those  qualified  voters  voting  for  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

KENTUCKY 

Section  256  of  the  Kentucky  constitu- 
tion provides  that  an  amendment  may  be 
proposed  in  either  house  of  the  general 
assembly  at  a  regular  session  and  must  be 
approved  by  %-vote  of  each  house. 
It  is  then  submitted  to  the  voters 
at  the  next  general  election  for  Membei-s 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  not 
less  than  90  days  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  proposed  amendment  by 
the  legislature.  The  amendment  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  those  voting 
on  the  amendment  and  If  it  fails  it  cannot 
be  resubmitted  for  5  years. 

OKLAHOMA 

Article  XXrv.  section  1  of  the  Okla- 
homa Constitution  provides  that  an 
amendment  may  be  proposed  in  either 
house  of  the  legislature  and  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  each 
house.  It  is  then  referred  to  a  vote  at 
the  next  general  election  unless  the  leg- 
islature by  a  %-vote  of  each  house  orders 
a  special  election  thereon.  It  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  all  voters  voting 
at  such  election,  not  merely  a  majority 
of  those  voting  upon  the  amendment. 

NEW    YORK 

Article  XIX,  section  1  of  the  New  York 
constitution  provides  that  an  amend- 
ment may  be  proposed  In  either  house  of 
the  legislature  and  then  referred  to  the 
attorney  general  who  shall  render  an 
opinion  within  20  days  as  to  Its  effect  on 
the  constitution.  It  must  then  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  vote  of  both  houses. 
It  Is  then  referred  to  the  next  legislative 
session  convening  after  the  next  election 
of  the  general  assembly  and  must  be  ap- 
proved again  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
houses.  It  is  then  submitted  to  the  people 
for  a  vote  at  such  time  as  the  legislature 
provides,  and  must  be  approved  by  a 
majority  of  voters  voting  upon  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  then 
effective  on  the  following  January  1 
after  such  approval. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Article  XI.  section  1— provides  that  an 
amendment  may  be  proposed  In  either 
house  of  the  legislature  and  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
houses.  It  must  then  be  resubmitted  to 
the  next  general  assembly  chosen  after 
the  next  general  election,  and  must  again 
be  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
houses. 

The  amendment  is  then  submitted  to 
the  people  at  such  time  as  agreed  to  by 
the  legislature  but  not  sooner  than  3 
months  after  approval  by  the  legislature. 


In  order  for  the  amendment  to  be  effec- 
tive, a  majority  of  those  voting  upon  it 
must  approve.  No  amendments  shall  be 
submitted  oftener  than  once  in  5  years. 


UTAH 

Article  XXm,  section  1— provides  that 
an  amendment  may  be  proposed  in  either 
house  of  the  legislature,  and  must  be 
approved  by  a  ^3 -vote  of  all  members  of 
both  houses.  It  is  the  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  next  general  election  and 
must  be  publicized  at  least  2  months 
prior  to  such  general  election.  The 
amendment  must  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voters  voting  thereon  in  order 
to  be  effective. 

WYOMING 

Article  XX,  section  1  of  the  Wyoming 
Constitution  provides  that  an  amend- 
ment may  be  proposed  in  either  house 
of  the  legislature,  and  must  be  approved 
by  a  %-vote  of  all  members  in  each 
house.  It  Is  then  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  next  general  election  and 
must  be  published  for  at  least  12  consecu- 
tive weeks  prior  to  such  election.  In  or- 
der to  be  effective  the  amendment  must 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  voters 
voting  in  the  election,  not  merely  a  ma- 
jority of  all  voters  voting  upon  the 
amendment. 

In  view  of  the  above  procedures  in 
these  eight  States  for  amending  their 
constitution,  It  seems  to  be  that  It  should 
be  virtually  impossible  for  any  one  of 
them  to  propose  and  approve  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  permit 
them  to  put  into  effect  a  title  2  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  Insurance  plan  by  the  sec- 
ond July  1  following  the  first  day  of  its 
first  general  legislative  session  after  en- 
actment. This  should  be  particularly  true 
in  those  States  which  require  that  the 
proposed  amendment  must  be  submitted 
to  and  voted  on  in  two  separate  sessions 
of  their  State  legislatures.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  Government  can  enact  a 
law  purporting  to  give  the  States  a  choice 
between  enacting  legislation  contain- 
ing minimum  standards  or  accepting  a 
Federal  preemption  when,  in  fact,  some 
States  are  constitutionally  prohibited 
from  enacting  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  law. 

Another  Issue  which  should  be  con- 
sidered under  title  2  Is  the  time  period 
in  which  the  States  must  act  to  enact 
legislation  embodying  the  minimum  re- 
quirements or  be  exposed  to  Federal  pre- 
emption. If  the  Federal  standards  bill 
purports  to  give  the  States  an  option, 
then  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  States 
should  be  given  a  reasonable  time  In 
which  to  enact  legislation  conforming 
to  the  Federal  standards.  Obviously,  some 
limitation  on  the  time  set  for  delibera- 
tion can  be  imposed  in  the  Federal  bill. 
However,  if  the  limitation  is  too  short, 
even  those  States  which  are  not  under 
a  constitutional  disability  and  wish  to 
enact  State  legislation  embodying  Fed- 
eral standards  might  be  precluded  by 
virtue  or  shortness  of  time  from  so 
doing. 

The  time  period  specified  in  S.  945 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  In  ef- 
fect, it  requires  State  action  within  one 
legislative  session  after  the  effective  date 


of  the  Federal  law.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  States  have  extremely 
short  annual  legislative  sessions,  I  think 
that  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  this  time  limitation  is  reason- 
able in  providing  such  States  sufficient 
time  for  proper  consideration. 

Assuming  a  valid  Federal  standard 
law  providing  for  Federal  preemption  in 
the  event  that  a  State  either  fails  or  is 
unable  to  comply  with  the  Federal 
standards,  then  there  arises  a  number  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  those  States  in  which 
the  Federal  law  preempts. 

Under  title  2,  S.  945,  there  is  appar- 
ently a  great  deal  of  reliance  upon  the 
utilization  of  State  officials,  including 
the  State  insurance  commissioner  and 
the  State  courts,  in  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  law.  How  far  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  go  in  delegating  or 
mandating  authority  to  State  officials  to 
administer  provision  of  the  Federal  law? 
No  one  was  able  to  comment  on  this  issue 
on  the  record  since  this  issue  was  not 
pending  at  the  time  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Yet,  it  seems  vital  to  me  that  a 
record  should  be  developed  so  that  some 
determination  could  be  made  as  to  what 
the  proper  delegation  or  mandating  of 
authority  in  this  area  should  be,  and  if 
there  are  apparent  limitations,  what  type 
of  Federal  regulatorial  authority  might 
be  necessary  to  administer  the  law  in 
preempted  States.  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation  report  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  Federal  automobile  acci- 
dent compensation  reform  system,  Pro- 
fessor Sands  states : 

Although  there  are  no  precedents  the 
supremacy  clause  could  hardly  be  called  on 
to  support  a  federal  Judiciary  remedy  to 
compel  state  officials  to  administer  a  state 
law  which  the  state's  own  courts  had  ruled 
Invalid  under  the  state's  constitution. 

Another  question  which  arises  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  a  Fed- 
eral standards  law  in  preempted  States 
is  what  effect  does  this  have  upon  the 
judicial  mechanism.  This  is  a  question 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  bothers  me  very  specifically. 
Can  disputes  arising  under  the  Federal 
law  be  adjudicated  in  State  courts,  as 
S.  945  would  require,  or  would  it  be  nec- 
essary ultimately  to  transfer  this  burden 
to  the  Federal  courts?  What  problems 
would  this  create  in  an  already  over- 
burdened Federal  judiciary  if  the  bulk 
of  disputes  arising  under  auto  repara- 
tion laws  were  to  be  required  to  be  adju- 
dicated in  the  Federal  courts?  Finally, 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  am  concerned  as  to  the 
impact  again  of  S.  945  on  Public  Law 
15 — the  McClarren-Ferguson  Act.  A  pri- 
mary objective  of  Public  Law  15  is  to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  competition 
in  the  insurance  business.  This  is  a  spe- 
cial   concern    of    the    Antitrust    and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  Although  we 
tend  to  think  about  insurance  as  big 
business  this  just  is  not  so.  In  fact,  I 
understand   that  there  are  over  3,000 
insurance  companies  in  the  business  of 
automobile   insurance.    Many   of   these 
companies  are  verj-,  very  small.  They 
can,  however,  compete  with  the  giants 
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because  they  have  been  allowed,  under 
strict  St?te  regulation,  to  post  certam 
of  their  data  in  order  to  develop  sta- 
tistics on  their  owti.  Section  108  of  the 
bill  would  severely  limit  the  extent  to 
vhich  the  small  companies  could  pool 
their  statistical  data  and  would  cripple 
many  of  them  in  their  daUy  operations. 
Before  I  can  vote  for  this  bill  I  would 
want  to  hear  from  State  insurance  regu- 
lators and  other  experts  as  to  what  this 
certion  would  do  to  competition  in  the 
industry.  I  am  not  ready  to  legislate  the 
small  automobile  insurance  companies 
out  of  business  and  to  let  the  giants  oper- 
ate without  the  very  salutary  effects 
which  these  small  companies  have  had 
on  the  price  we  all  have  to  pay  for  our 
automobile  insurance,  without  further 
inquiry. 

Parenthetically.  I  mention  this  aspect 
of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  law  with  re- 
gard to  supervision.  There  is  no  question 
if  S.  945  becomes  law  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  engage 
in  examination,  regulation,  and  super- 
vision    of     the     insurance     companies 
that  issue  automobile  Insurance  policies. 
There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 
Certainly  as  to  those  which  will  fall  im- 
dar  the  latter  title  of  the  bUl,  where  the 
States  would  be  preempted,  that  plan 
will  be   under  the   jurisdiction   of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  if  there  will 
be  any  administration  of  that  bill  the 
Federal   Government   will    perforce   be 
compeUed   to   examine,   supervise,   and 
regulate  the  affairs  of  that  company.  How 
long  will  it  be  before  there  will  be  a  dual 
system  of  regiilation,  supervision,  and 
examination  and  can  the  business,  can 
the  industry,  and  the  consumers  of  that 
industry  pay  for  a  dual  system  of  regu- 
lation and  supervision?  Can  such  a  dual 
system  siuvive  the  conflict  and  the  con- 
fusion which  will  result  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  say  to  a  company, 
"You  must  do  such  and  so  with  your  re- 
serves," and  the  State  insurance  commis- 
sioner will  say,  "No,  you  must  not  do 
it  that  way;  you  must  do  it  in  another 
way."  All  these  considerations  will  creep 
Into  the  picture  and  be  the  displacing 
force  of  the  national  policy  embodied 
in  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 

Presently  there  is  a  collection  by  State 
governments  of  taxes  on  premiums,  oc- 
cupation taxes,  and  other  taxes  on  in- 
surance companies,  in  the  range  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  If  there  wiU  come  the 
time  when  their  plan  of  supervision  and 
regulation  will  be  displaced  by  Federal 
regulation  and  supervision,  no  longer  will 
they  be  allowed  to  collect  those  taxes  and 
a  billion  dollars  will  be  much  more  than 
in  the  future,  even  though  it  is  a  con- 
siderable siun  to  reckon  with  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  a  State  government. 

There  are  other  examples  of  questions. 
I  shall  not  extend  the  discussion  too 
much  by  way  of  encyclopedic  examples, 
but  among  other  things  are  those  re- 
ferred to  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  such  as  whether 
the  2  percent  in  the  bill  is  a  tax?  If  so, 
is  it  a  revenue  measure  that  we  are  in- 
volved with  here?  If  that  is  so  then  the 
bill  must  originate  in  the  other  body. 
That  is  as  elementary  as  any  rule  and 
concept  we  have  in  Congress. 
Is  it  constitutional  for  Congress  to  im- 


pose such  a  levy  to  be  collected  by  the 
States  and  used  by  them? 

Can  Congress  require  a  plaintiff 
awarded  a  judgment  for  damages  in  a 
court  action  to  do  certain  acts  such  as  to 
make  use  of  certain  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, in  default  of  which  he  is  deprived 
of  a  part  of  that  judgment  award?  What 
becomes  of  our  court  system  if  that  is 
permitted? 

There  are  other  questions.  Anyone  who 
claims  there  are  no  serious  questions, 
constitutional  questions  related  to  no- 
fault  Insurance,  or  more  specifically  to 
S.  945,  is  kidding  himself. 

Moreover,  they  have  not  been  con- 
sidered In  the  committee  which  reported 
the  bill.  I  win  repeat  that:  They  have  not 
been  considered  in  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  where  these  specific  pro- 
visions of  S.  945  can  be  placed  under  the 
microscope  of  legalistic  examination  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

The  constitutional  questions  involved 
are  real  and  substantial.  Congiass  is  en- 
titled to  the  study  and  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Moreover,  the  consuming  public  and 
the  public  generally  are  entitled  to  that 
kind  of  study  and  consideration.  Hence, 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  motion  to 
commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Issue 
before  the  Senate  is  whether  to  refer  S. 
945,  a  measure  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Before  enumerating 
some  of  the  vital  issues  which  compel  this 
referral,  let  me  quote  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  rule  25(1)  <L) : 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
committee  shall  be  referred  all  proposed 
legislation,  messages,  petitions,  memorials, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  following 
subjects:  (i)  JudlcUl  proceedings,  civil  and 
criminal,  generally  (3)  Federal  courts  and 
judges  (4)  local  courts  and  the  territories 
and  possessions  (5)  revision  and  codification 
of  the  statute  of  the  United  States. 


Certainly  any  legislation  which  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  or  diminish  the  access 
of  Individuals  to  both  Federal,  State,  and 
local  courts  in  the  United  States  must 
surely    be   referred   to    the    committee 
which  Is  primarily  responsible  for  con- 
sideration of  all  such  measures.  Let  me 
add  that  the  standing  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate do  not  provide  that  the  committee 
may  have  jurisdiction  over  such  legisla- 
tion. Rather  standing  rule  25(1  >  iL>  stip- 
ulates that  the  committee  shall  have  jur- 
isdiction over  all  legislation  dealing  with 
judicial  proceedings  in  Federal  and  lo- 
cal courts.  To  hold,  as  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  do,  that  S.  945  is  essen- 
tially a  bill  dealing  with  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  thus  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  alone.  Is  to 
defy  all  logic  and  to  ignore  the  true  Im- 
pact of  this  legislation:  namely,  a  severe 
restriction  on  the  rights  of  Individuals  to 
seek  redress  of  damages  on  a  fault  basis 
In  the  courts  of  this  country.  If  however, 
logic  is  to  be  ignored,  and  apparently 
that  is  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do. 


and  the  Senate  decides  that  the  com- 
merce clause  does  justify  denying  refer- 
ral to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
there  are  other  constitutional  and  statu- 
toi-y  problems  Inherent  In  S.  945  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which  again  compel  referral  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

One  of  my  primary  concerns  Is  the 
provlson  In  section  109(b)  that  requires 
any  insured  person  under  a  no- fault 
policy  who  receives  benefits  for  3  months 
to  avail  himself  of  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams unless  he  shows  good  cause  to 
avoid  that  requirement.  If  he  refuses, 
the  insurer— not  any  agency  of  govern- 
ment, Mr.  President:  the  insurer— can 
withhold  up  to  50  percent  of  the  insured's 
benefits. 

What  does  an  Insurance  company  want 
to  do?  It  wants  to  hold  down  its  claims, 
and  It  Is  going  to  force  cei  tain  Individu- 
als who  have  been  injured  to  avail  them- 
selves of  rehabUitation  services.  If  not. 
the  Insurance  company  makes  a  judg- 
ment that  he  shall  be  denied  up  to  50 
percent  of  his  recovery. 

This  provision  poses  a  .  arlous  problem 
of  whether  a  person  can  be  forced  to 
undergo    rehabilitation    programs;    and 
second,  whether  the  right  to  withhold 
benefits  would  constitute  a  breach  of 
contract  by  the  insurer— unless  every  In- 
surance company  In  the  United  States 
changes  Its  contract,  because  that  con- 
tract calls  fcr  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  In  the  event  a  judgment  is  ren- 
dered. Under  this  proposal  we  impose 
an  additional  condition  on   recovery— 
namely  that  a  person  must  tz  rehabil- 
itated. If  a  person  refuses— even  under 
the  Cranston  amendment— It  still  has 
the   right  to   deny   50   percent   of   the 
amoimt  he  would  have  recovered  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  Injvry.  .     .    w     » 
I  think  that  we  are  treading  just  about 
as  seriously  on  due  process  of  law  as  we 
can  tread.  I  think  we  are  saying.  In  effect, 
that  contracts  that  insurance  companies 
now  have  with  owners  of  automobiles  are 
going  out  the  window,  because  there  is  a 
new  provision  we  are  going  to  make  as  a 
matter  of  law,  and  that  is  that  if  a  per- 
son is  Injured,  he  needs  to  be  rehabUi- 
tated,  and  If  he  does  not  avail  hunself 
of  rehabUitation  services,  the  Insurance 
company  Is  going  to  withhold  50  percent 
of  his  benefits. 

The  provision  does  not  say  where  that 
withheld  amount  goes.  It  does  not  say  to 
what  use  It  must  be  placed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  one  reads  the  bill,  he  will  find 
tliat  the  insurance  company  can  keep  it. 
They  need  not  do  anything  with  it.  It  is 
kept  In  their  pockets,  and  they  therefore 
reduce  their  claim  costs. 

Another    serious    statutorj-    problem 
which  must  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  involves  the  obvious 
weakening   of   the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  embodied  in  15  United  States  Code, 
section    1012.   This    statute    specifically 
provides  that  all  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  shall  be  within  the 
punlew  of  State  authority.  I  quote  the 
pertinent  sections  of  the  statute. 
Section  1012,  subsection  A  states: 
The  bvislness  of  Insurance  and  every  per- 
son engaged  therein,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  several   States  which   relate   to 
the  regulation  or  taxation  of  such  business. 
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Subsection  B  reads: 

No  act  of  Congress  shall  be  construed  to 
Invalidate.  Impair,  or  supercede  any  law 
enacted  by  any  State  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  business  of  insurance,  or 
which  Imposes  a  fee  or  tax  upon  such  busi- 
ness, unless  such  act  specifically  relates  to 
the  business  of  insurance. 

Section  109cl  of  S.  945  requires  every 
insurer  writing  qualifying  no-fault  pol- 
icies pursuant  to  section  301  to  invest, 
until  January-  1978,  1  percent  per  annum 
of  the  total  amount  of  premiums  collect- 
ed each  year  from  the  sale  of  qualifying 
no-fault  policies  within  the  State  in  pro- 
grams for  rehabilitation. 

Section  110(c)  requires  an  identical 
investment  for  development  of  emergency 
medical  and  transportation  services. 

As  I  read  the  provisions  relating  to  this 
mandatory  1 -percent  investment,  I  can- 
not construe  this  provision  in  any  other 
manner  than  to  be  an  imposition  on  the 
State's  authority  to  tax  insurance  com- 
panies in  an  area  unrelated  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance,  as  stipulated  in  15 
U.S.C.  1012. 

Again,  I  would  not  argue  that  Con- 
gress has  no  authority  to  overturn  this 
provision  of  the  U.S.  statute.  However, 
consideration  of  the  statutory  authority 
should  certainly  be  made  in  reference  to 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  passing  the 
McCarran -Ferguson  Act  initially.  No 
such  discussion  was  conducted  during  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, despite  this  Senator's  attempt  to 
raise  that  question.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would 
consider  this  important  statutory  prob- 
lem in  greater  depth  than  did  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

I  might  add  finally  that  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  only  last  year,  a  no-fault  insur- 
ance measure  was  enacted  into  law  and 
then  ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  State 
supreme  court.  In  the  course  of  moving 
from  the  traditional  tort  system  to  a 
newly  enacted  no-fault  system  and,  fol- 
lowing the  decision,  back  to  the  tort  sys- 
tem, insurance  companies  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  were  forced  to  assume  losses 
in  excess  of  $75  million. 

I  raise  this  point  to  try  to  give  an  in- 
dication of  the  magnitude  of  the  system 
which  we  are  attempting  to  reform,  and 
also  the  magnitude  of  the  potential  losses 
which  we  would  impose  upon  a  segment 
of  the  economy  if  we  fail  in  writing  an 
effective,  workable  no-fault  system.  It  is 
doubtful  that  many  insurance  companies 
could  endure  the  losses  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  a  similar  set  of  circum- 
stances on  a  national  level. 

Since  the  Congress  has  also  had  to  deal 
from  time  to  time  with  the  proposition 
of  insolvency  laws  for  insurance  com- 
panies, an  area,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  the  Congress  decided  to  leave  to 
the  States,  I  would  hope  tliat  any  bill 
dealing  with  national  automobile  insur- 
ance systems  would  be  most  carefully 
considered  by  everyone  whose  expertise 
could  be  valuable  in  drafting  the  most 
flawless  law  possible  This  I  feel  cannot 
possibly  be  achieved  by  the  Senate  if 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  does  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  view  this  legis- 
lation from  the  standpoint  of  its  con- 


cern with  the  court  system  and  the  ef- 
fects on  existing  statutory  authority. 

I  know  that  the  attempt  to  refer  S.  945 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
already  been  labeled  as  a  move  to  gut 
the  bill,  and  as  an  anti-consumer  posi- 
tion. I  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
any  effort  to  avoid  constitutional  road- 
blocks either  at  the  State  or  Federal  level 
will  more  readily  serve  the  consumer  by 
assming  him  that,  whatever  no-fault 
insurance  bill  is  passed,  be  it  during  this 
session  of  Congress  or  a  subsequent  ses- 
sion, th;.t  system  will  not  be  overturned 
and  that  system  will  offer  him  the  maxi- 
mum protection  for  the  fewest  possible 
premium  dollars.  As  head  of  a  family  of 
five  drivers,  I  would  want  the  assurance 
that  any  system  that  insures  my  life  and 
health  and  the  health  and  sofety  of  my 
family  on  the  highways,  would  be  an  ef- 
fective, balanced,  judicious  system  of  in- 
surance. 

May  I  have  5  minutes  more? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  contend  that  this  can  best 
be  achieved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress by  exposing  any  proposal  to  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  by  each  committee 
that  might  offer  constructive  input  and 
revision.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in 
regard  to  tlie  pending  motion  to  reier  S. 
945  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  fully  support  that  move  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me. 

Let  me  go  into  something  here  that  I 
want  to  put  in  the  Record  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  may  read  the  Record 
later.  This  bill  calls  for  the  States  to  im- 
pose, by  reason  of  a  Federal  statute,  a 
levy  of  1  percent  on  all  insurance 
premiums  paid  under  the  rehabilitation 
section,  and  then  1  percent  on  all  pre- 
miums under  the  emergency  vehicle  sec- 
tion. 

Last  night  I  was  of  the  opinion — and  I 
quoted  back  to  1970 — that  the  premiums 
amounted  to  $7  billion.  I  find  I  was 
slightly  in  error.  To  show  how  premium 
costs  have  gone  up,  for  1971  they  are 
more  in  the  magnitude  of  $14  billion. 
They  would  want  us  to  believe,  and  ap- 
parently the  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  is  going  to  argue,  that  2  per- 
cent of  $14  billion  that  would  be  imposed 
by  a  Federal  statute,  which  amounts  to 
$280  million,  is  not  a  tax  on  insurance 
companies. 

Well,  if  it  is  not  a  tax,  what  is  it?  If 
the  States  levy  this  charge  and  if  the 
insurance  companies  do  not  pay  it,  they 
will  have  their  license  to  do  business  in 
the  respective  States  taken  away  from 
them. 

In  regard  to  imposing  this  type  of  tax 
on  insurance  premiums.  I  would  like  to 
put  into  the  Record  two  very  important 
cases.  One  is  the  case  of  Aetna  Fire  In- 
surance Co.  against  Jones,  Supreme 
Court  of  South  Carolina.  This  is  a  case 
in  which  the  community  in  which  this 
case  arose  sought  to  impose  a  $2  tax 
per  $100  of  premiums  on  insurance  com- 
panies. 

This  was  for  the  benefit  of  firemen, 
and  they  said  obviously  this  was  the  pub- 
lic interest,  because  the  firemen  were  on 
the  public  payroll,  and  they  were  assum- 


ing a  responsibility,  because,  after  all, 
the  insurance  companies  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  fire  departments,  and  the 
fire  departments,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  saw 
to  it  that  their  losses  were  less  by  rea- 
son of  their  duties  and  services. 

The  courts  had  very  little  trouble  say- 
ing that  tliis  was  an  unconstitutional 
levy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  not  only 
said  it  was  an  unconstitutional  levy  in 
Aetna  Fire  Insurance  Co.  against  Jones, 
but  also  in  a  later  case,  the  City  of 
Hampton  against  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  the  2  per- 
cent is  going  to  be  levied  against  the 
insurance  companies,  whose  funds  come 
from  the  individuals  who  pay  tlie  pre- 
miums; therefore  the  insured  are  the 
only  people  who  will  pay  this  2  per- 
cent; no  one  else. 

There  is  some  very  interesting  lan- 
guage in  the  case  of  City  of  Hampton 
against  the  Insurance  Co.  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Referring  to  the  assessment  of  $2  on 
$100  worth  of  premium,  the  court  said: 

Under  the  enactment  being  considered,  the 
class  of  citizens  who  carry  insurance  must 
pay  the  whole  of  the  Imposition,  while  the 
latter  get  the  benefits  and  have  no  burden 
to  bear.  On  this  reasoning,  the  tax  is  not 
uniform. 

In  this  instance,  when  a  pedestrian 
walks  across  the  street  and  gets  hit,  he 
does  not  pay  2  percent  in,  but  he  auto- 
matically collects  everything.  Passen- 
gers in  the  automobile  pay  no  2  percent, 
but  they  automatically  collect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinions  in  these  two  cases 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opin- 
ions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

(78  8.  C.  445) 

Aetna  Fire  Ins.  Co.  et  al.  versus 

Jones,  Comptroller  General 

(Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina.  Nov.  6, 
1907) 

PENSIONS STATUTES VALIDITY 

Act  May  9,  1906,  requiring  fire  Insurance 
companies  to  pay  annually  a  specified  sum 
on  premiums  to  create  a  pension  fund  for 
disabled  firemen,  violates  Const,  art.  3,  i  32, 
prohibiting  the  granting  of  pensions  except 
for  military  and  naval  services,  a  pension  be- 
ing an  annuity  from  the  government  for  past 
services. 

Petition  by  the  Aetna  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  others  against  A.  W.  Jones,  as 
Comptroller  General  of  the  state,  to  enjoin 
respondent  from  collecting  a  tax.  Granted. 

Smythe,  Lee  &  Frost,  and  King,  Spauld- 
Ing  &  Little,  for  petitioners.  J.  F.  Lyon, 
Atty.  Gen.,  Geo.  P.  Von  Kolnitz,  and  Mit- 
chell &  Smith,  for  respondent. 

Pope,  C.  J.  This  is  a  petition  to  this 
court  in  Its  original  Jurisdiction  whereby  the 
plaintiff  insurance  companies,  for  themselves 
and  others  in  like  situation,  seek  to  have  the 
Comptroller  General  enjoined  from  proceed- 
ing to  collect  certain  taxes  provided  for  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved  May  9, 
1906,  on  the  ground  that  the  said  act  is  iri- 
constitutlonal,  null,  and  void.  Counsel  for 
petitioners  discuss  at  length  the  preliminary 
question  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  court 
to  hear  the  cause,  but  an  identical  question 
having  been  passed  upon  in  the  recent  case 
of  Ware  Shoals  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Jones,  Comp- 
troller General  (S.  C.)  58  S.  E.  811,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1907,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  case. 
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The  title  of  the  act  is:  "An  act  requiring 
the  payment  of  cerUin  premiums  to  the  fire 
departments  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
by  the  fire  insurance  companies  doing  bxisl- 
ness  in  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
fire  departments  of  such  cities  and  towns, 
and  providing  for  the  coUection  and  distri- 
bution of  the  same."  The  act  is  as  follows: 
•Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  sUte  of  South  Carolina:  Every 
Are  insurance  company,  corporation  or  as- 
sociation doing  business  in  any  incorporated 
citv  or  town  of  this  state,  having  or  that 
hereafter  may  have  a  regularly  organized 
fire  department  under  the  control  of  the 
mayor  and  council,  or  intendant  and  councU 
of  said  city  or  town,  and  having  in  servicea- 
ble condition  for  fire  duty  fire  apparatus 
and  necessary  equipments  belonging  thereto 
to  the  value  of  ($1,000)  one  thousand  dol- 
lars and  upwards,  shall  return  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  a  Just  and  true  account  veri- 
fied by  oath  that  the  same  is  a  true  account 
of  all  premiums  received  from  fire  insurance 
business  done  in  such  incorporated  cities  or 
towns  during  the  year  ending  December  the 
31st  or  such  portion  thereof  as  they  may 
have  transacted  such  business  in  such  cities 
and  towns. 

"Such  returns  must  be  made  by  said  com- 
panies   corporations  or  associations  within 
sixty  days  after  the  31st  day  of  December  of 
each  year."  Section  2  requires  such  companies 
to  pay  within  the  said  60  days  to  the  State 
Treasurer  the  sum  of  $2  on  every  $100  pre- 
miums collected  on  fire  or  lightning  insur- 
ance business  done  in  said  cities  and  towns. 
Sections  3  and  4  require  said  insurance  com- 
panies to  keep  accurate  books  of  account  of 
all  business  done  in  said  cities  and  towns, 
and  provide  a  penalty  for  failure  so  to  do. 
Section  5  enacts  that,  in  case  of  failure  to 
pay  said  tax  or  any  penalty  Imposed,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  have  power  to  re- 
voke any  license  previously  Issued  to  said 
companies.  Section  6:  "That  the  State  Trea- 
surer shall  pay  over  the  money  so  collected 
from  the  insurance  companies,  associations 
or  corporations  doing  business  within  the 
cities  or  towns  having  or  that  may  hereafter 
have  a  regularly  organized  fire  department  as 
aforesaid  in  section  1  of  this  act,  to  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Firemen's  Relief  Association  to 
be  composed  of  the  members  of  the  fire  de- 
partments of  such  cities  or  towns,  and  to 
be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  state; 
provided  that  all  money  so  collected  from  the 
Insurance  companies,  corporations  or  asso- 
ciations doing  business  within  the  cities  or 
towns  having  or  that  may  hereafter  have  a 
paid  department,  being  such  department  in 
which  the  members  are  paid  for  full  time  or 
part  of  their  time  employed  as  firemen,  and 
on  duty  at  all  times  to  respond  to  all  duties 
required  of  them,  and  otherwise  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this 
act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer  to 
the  treasurer  of  such  city,  and  all  the  money 
so  received  shall  be  set  apart  and  used  by 
such  cities  or  towns  solely  and  entirely  for 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  act  by  the 
Firemen's  Relief  Association  of   (or)    Board 
of  Trustees  of  Firemen's  Pension  funds  of 
such  cities  or  towns  under  such  provisions 
as  shall  be  made  by  the  mayor  and  council 
or  board  of  trustees  thereof."  Section  7:  "All 
money  collected  and  received  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  held  in  trust  and 
used  as  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  any  member 
of  the  fire  department  of  such  city  or  town 
who  may  be  injured  or  disabled,  and  for  the 
relief  of,  or  the  payment  of  gratuities  to  the 
widow  or  those  dependent  upon  any  member 
of  such  fire  department  who  may  be  killed: 
for  the  payment  of  necessary   funeral  ex- 
penses of  any  member  of  such  fire  depart- 
ment, and  for  the  purchase  of  accident  in- 
surance upon  the  members  of  such  fire  de- 
partments: Provided  further  that  the  boards 
of   trustees  of  such   cities   having   pension 


funds  may  also  use  said  money  for  pensions 
to  superannuated  and  disabled  firemen :  Pro- 
vided that  the  fire  depeu-tment  of  such  city 
or  town  should  also  be  a  member  of  the  State 
Firemen's  Association  of  this  state." 

The  act  is  attacked  on  numerous  grounds, 
but  we  think  the  pivotal  question  is:   Has 
the  General  Assembly  power  to  enact  such 
legislation?  In  other  words:  Is  the  Constitu- 
tion  violated,   in   that  the  tax   here   under 
consideration  is  not  uniform  and  for  no  pub- 
lic purpose?  That  the  imposition  is  an  at- 
tempted exercise  of  the  taxing  power  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  the  respondent 
practicaUy  admits.  In  that  it  is  sought  to 
sustain  the  exaction  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  for  a  public  purpose.  "A  tax,"  according 
to  Webster's  Dictionary,  "is  a  rate  or  sum  of 
money  assessed  on  the  person  or  property  of 
a  citizen  by  the  government  for  the  use  of 
the   nation  or   state."   Cooley   in   his   Con- 
stitutional Limitations,   S  479,  says:    "Taxes 
are  burdens  or  charges  imposed  by  the  Leg- 
islature  upon  persons   or   property   to  raise 
money  for  public  purposes."  Applying  either 
of  these  rules  to  the  legislation  here  in  ques- 
tion, if  It  be  conceded  that  the  aid  of  fire- 
men is  a  public  purpose,  it  clearly  falls  un- 
der   the    head    of    taxation    for    all    of    the 
requirements  are  fulfilled;  namely,  that  it  is 
an  imposition  on  person  or  property  by  the 
government   for   a   public   purpose.   In   the 
case  of  Henderson  v.  Insurance  Co.,  135  Ind. 
23,   34   N.E.   565,   20   L.R.A.   827,   41    Am.   St. 
Rep.  410,  where  a  question  almost  identical 
was  under  consideration,  it  is  said  that  the 
decided  weight  of  authority  holds  that  such 
impositions  are  attempts  at  taxation  and  the 
cases  of  San  Francisco  v.  Insurance  Co.,  74 
Cal.    113,    15   Pac.  380,   5   Am.   St.  Rep.  425, 
State  V.  Wheeler.  33  Neb.  563,  50  N.W.  770. 
Philadelphia  Association  for  Relief  of  DU- 
abled  Firemen  v.  Wood,  39  Pa.  73,  and  State 
V.  Merchants'  Ins.  Co.,  12  La.  Ann.  802,  are 
quoted  as  sustaining  that  view.  The  respond- 
ent  here  contends,  however,  that  the  im- 
position Is  not  a  tax,  but  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  foreign  Insurance  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  do  business  In  this 
state.  Such  a  contention  we  think  cannot  be 
sustained.  In  the  first  place,  the  act  is  gen- 
eral, applying  both  to  domestic  and  foreign 
corporations.  In  the  second  place,  the  act 
itself  does  not  purport  to  be  conditional.  It 
applies   to   "every   fire    Insurance   company, 
corporation  or  association  doing  business  in 
incorporated  cities  or  towns  in  this  state." 
The  participle  "doing"  Is  Important  here  as 
throwing  light  on  the  Intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  word  implies  that  the  corpora- 
tions are  already  in  existence,  and  are  car- 
rying on  business.  The  license  has  already 
issued.  True,  the  act  does  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  the  certificate  shall  be 
revoked,   but    we   regard   this   as   merely   a 
means   for   securing    the   collection   of   the 
imposition,   and   not  as  a  condition  subse- 
quent. That  the  Legislatuie  might  have  im- 
posed such  a  condition  upon  foreign  corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  domestic  corporations,  it  is 
not  our  duty  here  to  decide.  SufBce  It  to 
say  that  no  such  condition  was  Imposed. 

Again,  the  respondent  contends  that  the 
present  enactment  Is  a  lawful  exercise  of 
the  police  power  Inherent  In  the  state  as  a 
sovereignty,  the  exercise  looking  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  property  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  state.  Perhaps  no  subject  is  more 
fraught  with  difficulty  than  is  the  proper 
limiting  and  defining  of  the  police  power  of 
a  sovereign  state.  Generally  courts  refuse 
to  attempt  such  definition,  leaving  each  case 
to  be  decided  as  It  arises.  In  our  state,  how- 
ever. In  the  c<>mparatlvely  recent  case  of 
Stehmeyer  v.  City  Council,  53  S.  C.  277,  31 
S.  E.  331,  where  this  power  Is  discussed  at 
length  and  numerous  authorities  are  re- 
viewed, the  court  with  deference  lays  down 
the  following:  "The  police  power  is  that  at- 
tribute of  sovereignty  In  a  state,  by  which  it 
clothes  the  Legislature  with  power  to  regu- 


late persons,  natural  and  artificial,  and  prop- 
erty, In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  state  Constitution,  In  all  matters  relating 
to  the  public  health,  the  public  morals,  and 
the  public   safety."   Again,   In   the   case   of 
Beer  Company  v.  Massachusetu,  97  U.S.  33, 
24  L.  Ed.  989,  it  Is  said:  "Whatever  difference 
c/t  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  extent  and 
boundaries  of  the  police  power,  and  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  render  a  satisfactory 
definition  of  it,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  it  does  extend  to  the  protection,  health, 
and  property  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  good  order  and  the  public  mo- 
rale." In  22  A.  &  E.  Ency.  of  Law,  p.  938,  the 
following  proposition  sustained  by  much  au- 
thority is  laid  down:  "In  order  that  a  statute 
or  ordinance  may  be  sustained  as  an  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power,  the  courts  must  be 
able  to  see  (1)   that  the  enactment  has  for 
its  object   the  prevention   of   some   offense 
or  manifest  evil,  or  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health,  safety,  morals,  or  general  wel- 
fare: and  (2)   that  there  Is  some  clear,  real, 
and  substantial  connection  between  the  as- 
sumed purpose  of  the  enactment  and  the 
actual  provisions  thereof,  and  that  the  latter 
do  In  some  plain,   appreciable,   and   appro- 
priate manner  tend  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object  for  which  the  power  is 
exercised.  The  police  power  cannot  be  used 
as  a  cloak  for  the  invasion  of  personal  rights 
or  private  property,  neither  can  it  be  exercised 
for   private   purposes,   or   for   the  exclusive 
benefit  of  particular  individuals  or  classes." 
In  other  words,  the  exercise  must  have  in 
.  view  the  good  of  the  citizens  of  the  sover- 
eignty as  a  whole. 

This  brings  us  then  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  legislation  here  under 
consideration  has  in  view  a  public  purpose. 
The  money  secured  from  the  imposition  on 
the  Insurance  companies  is  to  "be  held  In 
trust  and  used  as  a  trust  fund  for  the  relief 
of  any  mem  ler  of  the  fire  department  of  such 
city  or  town  who  may  be  injured  or  disabled, 
and  for  the  relief  of,  or  payment  of  gratui- 
ties, to  the  widow  or  those  dependent  upon 
any  member  of  such  fire  department  who 
may  be  killed,  for  the  payment  of  necessary 
funeral  expenses  of  any  member  of  such  fire 
department  and  for  the  purchase  of  accident 
Insurance  upon  the  members  of  such  fire  de- 
partments,' and  in  certain  cases  to  be  used 
for  the  payment  ctf  pensions. 

New  York  and  Alabama  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  states,  proceeding  upon  the 
theory  that  the  prevention  of  conflagrations 
Is  a  public  duty  which  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  fire  departments  devolved  upon 
the  conununlty:  that  in  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  the  firemen  sustain  such  rela- 
tion to  the  public  as  to  become,  in  the  true 
sense,  public  servants,  have  sustained  the 
position  that  such  enactments  are  for  public 
puri)oses.  Trustees  of  Exempt  Firemen's 
Benevolent  Fund  v.  Roome,  93  N.  Y.  313,  45 
Am.  Rep.  217;  Phoenix  Assurance  Company 
of  London  v.  Fire  Department  of  Mont- 
gomery, 117  Ala.  631,  23  South.  843,  42  L.  R.  A. 
468.  In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  the 
legislation  was  sustained  on  the  ground  that 
It  provided  conditions  upon  which  foreign 
insurance  companies  would  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  business  in  the  state.  The  above 
reasoning  as  to  the  publicity  of  the  purpose 
of  such  enactments  was  considered  and  ex- 
pressly repudiated  by  the  Indiana  court  In 
the  case  of  Henderson  v.  Insurance  Co.. 
supra.  A  like  view  is  maintained  in  Phila- 
delphia Association  v.  Wood,  supra,  where 
the  court  uses  this  language:  "Of  course, 
there  was  a  good  motive  for  this.  The  relief 
of  disabled  firemen  is  a  purpose  worthy  of 
society;  and  firemen  contribute  much  to  save 
insurance  companies  from  losses.  And  hence 
it  Is  Inferred  that  Insurance  companies 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those 
who  have  been  disabled  in  working  for  their 
benefit.  But  the  same  argument  might  be 
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quite  as  effectually  used  as  a  reason  for  Im- 
posing a  burden  In  favor  of  this  society,  upon 
those  who  obtain  Insurance,  and  much  more 
upon  those  who  do  not  Insure  at  all.  There- 
fore, since  the  chief  characteristic  of  Justice 
Is  Its  equality,  the  Justice  of  this  provision  Is 
very  far  from  being  apparent.  An  untrained 
and  unthoughtful  benevolence  Is  very  apt 
to  be  unjust  to  those  Interests  which  do  not 
attract  its  special  attention."  Likewise.  In 
Louisiana  v.  Merchants"  Ins.  Co.,  supra,  the 
court  says:  "But  In  the  case  before  us  there 
Is  no  property  Improved  or  assessed.  All  Is 
conjectural  and  arbitrary.  One  class  of 
corporations  Is  taxed  an  Invariable  sum  for 
the  benefit  of  another  class.  There  Is  no 
possibility  of  ascertaining  whether  the  tax 
Is  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  fire  companies  are  not 
compelled  by  the  law  to  do  anything  for  the 
Insurance  companies.  A  bounty  Is  secured 
to  the  Are  department  by  confiscating  the 
money  of  the  defendants,  without  providing 
that  any  service  shaU  be  rendered  to  the 
defendants  by  the  fire  departments:  and.  even 
if  this  could,  for  a  moment,  be  regarded 
as  an  assessment  for  benefits  conferred.  Us 
Inequality  Is  glaring.  Every  owner  of  build- 
ings and  other  combustible  property  In  New 
Orleans,  who  Is  either  wholly  or  In  part  his 
own  underwriter,  Is  presumed  to  be  benefited 
by  the  fire  department  In  the  same  way  as 
the  Insurance  campanles  are. 

Why  should  the  companies  alone  pay  for 
this  common  boneflt?"  The  question  Is  ex- 
ceedingly close  and  difficult,  and  the  author- 
ities, as  we  have  seen,  are  conflicting,  but  we 
are  Inclined  to  give  adherence  to  the  latter  . 
view,  especially  where  the  benefits  go  to  a 
Firemen's  Benefit  Association  the  public  pur- 
pose seems  to  be  lacking.  Therefore  we  hold 
that    the   act   cannot   be   sustained   on   the 
ground  that  it  Is  a  police  regulation;  the  im- 
portant characteristic,  publicity  of  purpose, 
being  wanting.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  In- 
cidentally the  public  derives  much  benefit 
from  fire  departments  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions.  Any   organization   that   tends  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  property  or  the  security  of 
Its  possession,  that  gives  work  to  unemployed 
persons  In  a  given  locality,  or  bridles  powers 
hitherto  unused.  Is  certainly  after  a  manner 
beneficial  to  the  public  at  large.  The  wealth 
and  welfare  of  a  state  lies  In  the  well  being 
of  Its  Individual  citizens.  Thus.  If  a  factory 
employing  hundreds  of  hands  and  annually 
turning  out  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
products  is  built,  or  a  mine  which   yearly 
puts  on  the  market  hundreds  of  tons  of  min- 
eral Is  opened  up  the  incidental  benefit  to 
the  public  Is  great,  yet  the  highest  legal  tri- 
bunal of  the  country  was  held  that  public 
funds  cannot  be  appropriated  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Loan  Association  v.  Topeka,  20,  Wall. 
(U.S.)   663,  22  L.  Ed.  455.  A  fire  department 
is  a  municipal  Institution.  Its  organization 
and  control  Is  purely  a  matter  of  municipal 
concern.  True.  Interest  In  the  establishment 
of  such  agencies  would  extend  further  than 
the  municipal  boundaries,  but  whether  that 
interest  could  be  manifested  In  action  on  the 
part    of    the    General    Assembly,    otherwise 
than  to  encourage,  seems  a  matter  of  doubt: 
the  spirit  of  our  law  being  that  the  Legis- 
lature   may    Invest    municipal    governments 
with   power,   leaving   the   exercise   of   It   to 
their  discretion   and   corporate   needs. 

In  the  present  case  the  Legislature  has 
gone  further  than  attempting  to  raise  money 
for  fire  departments,  municipal  organiza- 
tions. In  that  It  seeks  to  raise  a  fund  by  tax- 
ation for  what  seems  to  us  merely  a  benevo- 
lent purpose.  The  money  collected  under  the 
act  of  1906  Is  not  for  the  use  of  the  fire  de- 
partment, but  It  Is  to  be  paid  to  certain 
Firemen's  Associations  for  benefits,  gratui- 
ties, and  pensions.  These  associations  are 
incorporated  under  the  law.  and  their  sole 
purpose  is  to  take  charge  of  the  funds  col- 
lected and  dUburse  them  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act.  As  was  said  In  the 
cases  above  quoted  from,  such  a  purpose  Is 


certainly  a  worthy  one,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  a  source  of  much  comfort  to  the 
members  of  the  various  departments,  a'ld 
would  have  a  tendency  to  allure  men  to  the 
vocation:  but  can  this  effect  justify  the  seem- 
ingly arbitrary  apprcpriatlon  of  the  In- 
come of  the  Insurance  companies?  It  is 
argued  that  the  fire  company  by  Its  work 
saves  the  insurance  company  from  loss,  and 
itherefore  the  insurance  company  should 
compensate  them.  Let  us  see  what  this  argu- 
ment would  lead  to.  It  Is  well  known  that 
all  Insurance  companies  regulate  their  rale 
by  the  risk  and  expense  relative  to  the  In- 
surance of  a  certain  piece  of  property.  There- 
fore the  only  reasonable  view  is  that  the  in- 
surance companies  would  in  the  end  make 
the  Insured  pay  gratuities  to  the  associations. 
It  Is  likewise  well  known  that  in  all  cities 
and  towns  there  are  numerous  persons  who 
do  not  carry  Insurance.  Now.  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  such  persons  are  even  more  bene- 
fited by  the  fire  departments  than  those  who 
carry  insurance,  for  their  entire  risk  is  In- 
trusted to  the  efficiency  of  such  departments. 
Under  the  enactment  being  considered,  the 
class  of  citizens  who  carry  Insurance  must 
pay  the  whole  of  the  imposition,  while  the 
latter  get  the  benefits  and  have  no  burden 
to  bear.  On  this  reasoning  the  tax  is  not 
uniform. 

That  the  fireman's  work  Is  a  meritorious 
one.  and  that  he  deserves  the  highest  regard 
of  the  community  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  are  facts  that  cannot  be 
controverted.  Yet  his  work  Is  not  altogether 
gratuitous.  More  and  more  is  It  the  present 
day  tendency  to  establish  paid  departments. 
In  these  the  members  are  paid  for  their  serv- 
ices. In  the  volunteer  departments,  too,  the 
members  are  usually  compensated  in  one  way 
or  another.  There  is  also  the  fact  that,  where 
it  Is  made  a  permanent  vocation,  as  Is  usually 
the  case  in  the  paid  departments,  the  Individ- 
ual assumes  the  responsibility  of  his  own  free 
will.  That  It  is  fraught  with  danger  no  one 
will  deny,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  more  dan- 
gerous than  other  callings  In  which  numbers 
of  men  are  employed  dally.  Can  the  engineer 
of  a  locomotive  dashing  across  the  country  at 
the  rate  of  from  50  to  90  miles  an  hour  or  the 
miner  working  hundreds  of  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  be  said  to  be  more  secure 
than  the  fireman  who  answers  the  alarm  bell? 
Can  one  be  said  to  render  a  greater  service 
to  humanity  than  the  other?  We  think  not. 
Nor  can  It  be  said  that  the  fireman's  duty  is 
more  public  than  that  of  the  engineer.  There 
are  numerous  callings  In  a  sense  quasi  pub- 
lic, but  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  justify 
the  stale  In  granting  gratuities  or  pensions 
on  the  ground  that  the  services  are  public. 
Any  speculation  as  to  this  subject,  however, 
Is  estopped  by  the  constitutional  Inhibition 
(article  3  S  32)  which  provides:  "The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  •  •  «  shall  not  grant  pensions 
except  for  military  and  naval  services."  A 
pension  has  been  defined  to  be  an  annuity 
from  the  government  for  services  rendered 
in  the  past.  That  the  pensions  provided  for 
by  the  act  of  1906  fall  within  this  rule  Is 
evident.  The  money  Is  to  be  obtained  by  a 
government  enactment,  and  Is  to  be  paid  to 
superannuated  or  disabled  firemen  who  in 
time  paist  had  been  In  active  service. 

We  do  not  deem  It  necessary  to  continue 
the  discussion  further.  In  our  opinion  the  act 
Is  clearly  unconstitutional.  Therefore  It  is  the 
Judgment  of  this  court  that  the  petition  be 
granted  and  the  prohibition  Issue  as  prayed 
for. 

Crry  of  Hampton  Versus  Insurance  Co.  of 

North   America 

(Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia. 

April  21,  1941) 

1.  taxation 

A  city  ordinance  levying  tax  on  certain 

stock  fire  Insurance  companies  for  benefit  of 

firemen's  relief  fund  for  Injured  firemen  and 


their  dependents,  and  the  statute  on  which 
ordinance  was  based,  are  violative  of  con- 
stitutional provision  requiring  uniformity  of 
taxation  upon  same  class  of  subjects  and 
the  levy  of  tax  under  general  law.  since  bur- 
den was  placed  upon  a  limited  class  of  In- 
surers or  taxpayers  for  relief  of  another  lim- 
ited class.  Code  1936,  §§  3144t  to  3144w; 
Const.    §  168. 

2.    TAXATION 

The  constitutional  requisite  of  "uniform- 
ity of  taxation"  means  that  all  property  of 
the  same  class  shall  be  taxed  alike.  Const. 
§  168. 

See  Words  and  Phrases,  Permanent  Edition, 
for  all  other  definitions  of  "Uniformity  of 
Taxation". 

Appeal  from  Circuit  Court,  Elizabeth  City 
County;  John  Weymouth,  Judge. 

Suit  by  the  City  of  Hampton,  etc.,  against 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
etc.,  to  collect  a  tax  on  fire  Insurance  com- 
panies for  the  benefit  of  the  city  firemen's 
relief  fund.  Prom  a  decree  denying  the  re- 
lief prayed  for  and  enjoining  the  City  from 
collecting  the  tax,  the  City  appeals. 
Affirmed. 

Argued  before  Holt,  Hudglns,  Gregory, 
Browning.  Eggleston,  and  Spratley,  JJ. 

Walter  M.  Evans,  of  Richmond.  J.  Wilton 
Hope,  Jr.,  of  Hampton,  and  Virgil  R.  Goode, 
of  Richmond,  for  appellant. 

J.  Gordon  Bohannan,  of  Petersburg,  for 
appellee. 

Browning,  Justice. 

The  city  of  Hampton,  Virginia,  pursuant 
to  authority  vested  In  It  by  chapter  387  of 
the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia of  1934,  passed  an  ordinance  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1935,  providing,  among  other 
things,  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  on  fire  Insur- 
ance companies  for  the  benefit  of  what  is 
designated  as  a  "firemen's  relief  fund",  and 
for  assessing  and  collecting  the  tax,  and  for 
the  election  of  trustees  for  the  administra- 
tion of  said  fund,  Including  the  method  of 
Its  payment  to  the  designated  beneficiaries. 
The  levy  Is  assessed  upon  each  and  "every 
person,  partnership,  company  or  corporation, 
which  contracts  on  hU,  their,  or  its  account, 
to  issue  policies  or  contracts  for  or  agree- 
ments for  fire  Insurance." 

The  annual  tax  is  $1  on  each  $100  of  gross 
premiums,  except  reinsurance  premiums,  col- 
lected and  received  by  them,  less  returned 
premiums,  from  fire  Insurance  policies  cov- 
ering property  situated  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
The  purpose  of  the  fund  so  created  Is  the 
relief  of  firemen  Injured  or  disabled  under 
certain  circumstances  and  the  relief  of  their 
dependents,  and  firemen  referred  to  being 
members  of  the  fire  department  or  fire  de- 
partments of  the  municipality. 

The  ordinance  is  an  extended  and  detailed 
one.  The  above  statement  of  a  portion  of  Its 
provisions  Is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  opinion. 

The  statute  which  is  the  basis  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  designated  In  Michie's  Code  of  Vir- 
ginia 1936,  as  sections  3144t,  3144u,  3144v, 
and  3144W. 

The  city  of  Hampton  levied  the  assessment 
authorized  by  the  statute  and  the  ordinance 
and  sought  to  collect  the  amounts  of  the  tax 
for  the  years  1936  and  1937,  which  were 
$4.19  and  $22.11  respectively,  by  a  suit  In 
chancery  Instituted  In  the  Circuit  court  of 
Elizabeth  City  county,  Virginia,  the  Insurance 
company  having  refused  to  pay  the  same.  The 
trial  court  denied  the  relief  prayed  for  by 
the  city  and  enjoined  it  from  collecting  the 
tax.  It  declared  the  act  and  the  ordinance 
unconstitutional  and  void.  The  city  appealed 
from  the  decree. 

The  validity  of  the  statute  and,  of  course, 
that  of  the  ordinance.  Is  now  brought  In  ques- 
tion as  being  violative  of  sections  11,  67  and 
168  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  and  of 
section  1  of  Article  14  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Sec- 
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tlon  11  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  pro- 
vides that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  Section 
67  provides  for  limitations  on  appropriations 
by  General  Assembly  to  charitable  and  other 
iustltutlons,  with  certain  exceptions.  Section 
168  of  the  Constitution  Is  as  follows: 

"All  property,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall  be  taxed;  all  taxes,  whether  state, 
local  or  municipal,  shall  be  uniform  upon 
the  same  class  of  subjects  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  authority  levying  the  tax, 
and  shall  be  levied  and  collected  under  gen- 
eral law.  The  general  assembly  may  define 
and  classify  taxable  subjects,  and  except  as 
10  classes  of  property  herein  expressly  segre- 
gated for  either  State  or  local  taxation,  the 
general  assembly  may  segregate  the  several 
classes  of  property  so  as  to  specify  and  deter- 
mine upon  what  subjects  State  taxes,  and 
upon    what    subjects    local    taxes    may    be 

levied." 

1 1 1  It  Is  an  alleged  contravention  of  the 
last  section  that  we  shall  be  concerned  with. 
It  Is.  as  we  see  it,  the  major  question.  It  is  the 
alleged  constitutional  infraction  which  Is 
most  palpable. 

Ail  examination  of  the  Act  of  1934  and 
the  ordinance  in  question  imposing  the  tax 
reveals  its  lack  of  equality  and  uniformity. 
It  Is  seen  at  once  that  a  burden  is  placed  up- 
on a  limited  class  of  insurers  or  taxpayers  for 
the  purpose  of  the  relief  of  a  certain  other 
limited  class  of  persons  or  citizens.  Under 
the  guise  of  taxation,  money  is  taken  from 
the  pockets  of  a  certain  class  or  type  of  per- 
sons and  put  in  the  tills  of  another  class  of 
persons.  When  we  look  for  a  reason  for  this 
apparent  disregard  of  the  spirit  which  un- 
derlies all  forms  of  taxation,  we  find  its 
alleged  justification  in  the  suggestion  of  a 
quid  pro  quo;  that  certain  fire  insurance 
companies  should  be  requh-ed  to  pay  a  tax 
to  provide  a  fund  for  needy  members  of  the 
fire  departments  of  the  municipalities  in 
which  they  are  because  the  fire  Insurance 
companies  are  benefited  by  the  existence  and 
the  functioning  of  the  fire  departments. 

With  the  thought  of  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement of  equality  and  uniformity  of  tax- 
ation, we  are  led  a  step  further  to  the  inquu-y, 
are  there  others,  who  are  benefited  as  much 
or  more  than  those  smarting  under  the  tax 
Imposition,  who  go  unwhlpped  of  its  burden? 
The  answer,  manifestly.  Is  that,  of  the  per- 
sons who  own  property  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  municipalities,  there  are  those  who 
carry  no  fire  Insurance  at  all.  They  are  bene- 
fited as  much  or  more  than  Insurance  com- 
panies by  the  activities  of  fire  departments. 
Likewise^  there  are  those  who  are  Insured 
for  less  than  the  full  value  of  their  property, 
and  they  benefit  directly  from  the  same 
cause.  If  the  state,  county  and  municipality 
own  property  within  the  corporate  limits, 
they  receive  direct  benefits.  Indeed,  the  pub- 
lic generally  Is  benefited  by  the  protection 
afforded  from  conflagrations  which  damn^ie 
and  destroy  property  and  subject  the  public 
itself  to  injiu-y  and  death. 

The  above  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  enumera- 
tion of  those  benefited  which  was  made  by 
the  court  in  the  very  illuminating  case  of 
Continental  Insurance  Co.  v.  Smrha.  131 
Neb.  791,  270  N.W.  122,  which  points  out 
that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  duty 
of  a  fire  department  is  the  same  towards  all 
combustible  property  within  the  municipal- 
ity, and  that  it  owes  no  greater  duty  toward.^ 
property  insured  for  its  full  insurable  value 
than  it  does  to  property  that  is  only  partly 
insured,  or  not  Insured  at  all.  It  is  said  that 
if  a  fire  company  were  faced  with  the  choice 
of  selecting  for  the  duty  of  quenching  a 
house  afire,  that  was  fully  Insured,  or  one 
that  was  not  insured  at  all,  it  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  select  the  one  which 
was  uninsured.  This  was  said  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  human  characteristics. 

Thus  It  is  seen  that  as  to  a  classification 
founded  upon  benefits  bestowed,  which  this 
Is  said  to  be,  uniformity  Is  non-existent. 
CXVIII 1719— Part  21 


This  court  said  in  Helfrick's  case.  Helfrick 
V.  Com..  70  Va.  844,  29  Grat.  844,  849: 

"If  •  •  »  Inequality  and  want  of  uniform- 
ity in  the  burthen  it  imposes  •  •  •  are 
stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  law,  •  •  •  ihe 
law  must  be  pronounced  Invalid.  " 

[21  The  constitutional  requisite  of  uni- 
formity of  taxation  means  that  all  property 
of  the  same  class  shall  be  taxed  alike.  There 
Is  a  quotation  from  Mills'  Political  Economy, 
book  5,  chapter  2,  paragraph  2,  from  the  ca.e 
of  Adams  v.  Mississippi  Slate  Bank,  75  Miss. 
701,  23  So.  395,  397,  which  is  this: 

"Equality  of  taxation  means  apportiojung 
the  contributions  of  each  person  towards  the 
;xpe:ises  of  the  government  so  that  he  shall 
feel  neither  more  nor  less  Inconvenience  from 
his  share  of  the  payment  than  every  other 
person  experiences." 

In  the  cast  of  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
V.  National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford, 
161  Va.  737,  172  S.E.  448,  451,  this  court 
quoted,  with  approval,  from  the  case  of  Aetna 
Fire  Insurance  Co.  v.  Jones,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, 78  S.C.  445,  59  S.E.  148,  13  L.R.A.,  N.S., 
1147,  125  Am.  St.  Rep.  818.  the  following: 

"In  the  present  case  the  Legislature  has 
gone  further  than  attempting  to  raise  money 
for  fire  departments,  municipal  organizatio7is, 
in  that  It  seeks  to  raise  a  fund  by  taxation 
for  what  seems  to  us  merely  a  benevolent 
purpose.  The  money  collected  under  the  act 
of  1906  Is  not  for  the  use  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, but  It  is  to  be  paid  to  certain  Firemen's 
Associations  for  benefits,  gratuities,  and  pen- 
sions. These  associations  are  incorporated 
under  the  law,  and  their  sole  purpose  is  to 
take  cnarge  of  the  funds  collected  and  dis- 
Durse  them  in  the  manner  provided  for  by 
the  act.  As  was  said  in  the  cases  above  quoted 
from,  such  a  purpose  is  certainly  a  worihy 
one,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  source  of 
much  comfort  to  the  members  of  the  various 
departments,  and  would  have  a  tendency  to 
allure  men  to  the  vocation:  but  can  this 
effect  Justify  the  seemingly  arbitrary  appro- 
priation of  the  income  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies? It  Is  argued  that  the  fire  company 
by  Its  work  saves  the  insurance  company 
from  loss,  and  therefore  the  Insurance  com- 
pany should  compensate  them. 

Let  us  see  what  this  argument  would  lead 
to.  It  Is  well  knovra  that  all  Insurance  com- 
panies regulate  their  rate  by  the  risk  and 
expense  relative  to  the  Insurance  of  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  property.  Therefore  the  only 
reasonable  view  Is  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  In  the  end  make  the  Insured 
pay  gratuities  to  the  associations.  It  is  like- 
wise well  known  that  in  all  cities  and  towns 
there  are  numerous  persons  who  do  not  carry 
insurance.  Now.  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
such  persons  are  even  more  benefited  by  the 
fire  departments  than  those  who  carry  In- 
surance, for  their  entire  risk  Is  intrusted  to 
the  efficiency  of  such  departments.  Under 
the  enactment  being  considered,  the  class  of 
citizens  who  carry  Insurance  must  pay  the 
whole  of  the  Imposition,  while  the  latter  get 
the  benefits  and  have  no  burden  to  bear.  On 
this  reasoning,  the  tax  Is  not  uniform. 
,  •  •  *  • 

"The  act  is  attacked  on  numerous  grounds, 
but  we  think  the  pivotal  question  Is:  Has 
the  general  assembly  power  to  enact  such 
legislation?  In  other  words:  Is  the  Constitu- 
tion violated.  In  that  the  tax  here  under  con- 
sideration Is  not  uniform  and  for  no  public 
purpose?  That  the  imposition  Is  an  attempt- 
ed exercise  of  the  taxing  power  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  the  respondent  practically 
admits,  in  that  It  U  sought  to  sustain  the. 
exaction  on  the  ground  that  it  Is  for  a  public 
purpose.  'A  tax,'  according  to  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, 'is  a  rate  or  sum  of  money  assessed 
on  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  by  the 
government  for  the  use  of  the  nation  or 
state.'  Cooley  In  his  Constitutional  Limi- 
tations, §479  |6th  Ed.,  p.  587),  says:  'Taxes 
are  burdens  or  charges  imposed  by  the  Legis- 
lature   upon    persons   or   property    to   raise 


money  for  public  purposes. '  Applying  either 
of  these  rules  to  the  legislation  here  in  ques- 
tion, if  it  be  conceded  that  the  aid  of  fire- 
men is  a  public  purpose.  It  clearly  falls  under 
the  head  of  taxation  for  all  of  the  require- 
ments are  fulfilled,  namely,  that  it  Is  an  im- 
position on  person  or  property  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  public  purpose.  •  •  • 

"This  brings  us  then  to  the  quesUon  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  legislation  here  under 
consideration  has  in  view  a  public  purpose. 
The  money  secured  from  the  imposition  on 
the  insurance  companies  is  to  "be  held  in 
trust  and  used  as  a  trust  fund  for  the  relief 
of  any  member  of  the  fire  department  of  such 
city  or  town  who  may  be  injured  or  disabled, 
and  for  the  relief  of,  or  payment  of  gratui- 
ties to,  the  widow  or  those  dependent  upon 
any  member  of  such  fire  department  who 
may  be  killed,  for  the  payment  of  necessary 
funeral  expenses  of  any  member  of  such  fire 
department  and  for  the  purchase  of  acci- 
dent Insurance  upon  the  members  of  such 
fire  departments,'  and  in  certain  cases  to  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  pensions.  •  •  • 

"The  question  is  exceedingly  close  and  dif- 
ficult, and  the  authorities,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  conflicting,  but  we  are  inclined  to  give 
adherence  to  the  latter  view,  especially  where 
the  benefits  go  to  a  Firemen's  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation the  public  purpose  seems  to  be  lack- 
ing. Therefore  we  hold  that  the  act  cannot 
be  sustained  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  police 
regulation;     the     important     characteristic, 
publicity  of  purpose,  being  wanting.  It  can- 
not be  doubled  that  incidentally  the  public 
derives  much  benefit  from  fire  departments 
of  municipal  corporations.  Any  organization 
that  tends  to  enhance  the  value  of  property 
or  the  security  of  its  possession,  that  gives 
work  to  unemployed  persons  in  a  given  lo- 
cality, or  bridles  power  hitherto  unused,  is 
certainly    after  a  manner  beneficial   to  the 
public  at  large.  The  wealth  and  welfare  of 
a  state  lies  in  the  well  being  of  its  Individual 
citizens.  Thus,  If  a  factory  employing  hun- 
dreds of  hands  and  annually   turning  out 
thousands    of  dollars  worth  of  products  Is 
built,  or  a  mine  which  yearly  puts  on  the 
market  hundreds  of  tons  of  mineral  Is  opened 
up  the  incidental   benefits  to  the  public  is 
great,  yet  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  the 
country    has   held   that   public   funds   can- 
not be  appropriated  for  such  a  purpose.  Citi- 
zens'  Sav.   &   L.   Ass'n   v.   Topeka,   20   Wall. 
16551,  663.  22  L.Ed.  |4551.  461.  A  fire  depart- 
ment  is  a   municipal   insiitutioii.  Its    orga- 
nization and  control  is  purely  a  matter  of 
municipal  concern.  True,  interest  in  the  ee- 
tabllshment  of  such  agencies  would  extend 
further  than  the  municipal  boundaries,  but 
whether  that  interest  could  be  manifested  In 
action  on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly, 
otherwise  than  to  encourage,  seems  a  matter 
of  doubt:  the  spirit  of  our  law  being  that  the 
Legislature    may    invest   municipal    govern- 
ments with  power,  leaving  the  exercise  of  It 
to    their    discretion    and    corporate    needs." 
(Italics  supplied.) 

Prom  the  case  of  Henderson  v.  London,  etc., 
Ins.  Co.,  135  Ind.  23.  34  N.E.  565.  568,  20 
L.R.A.  827.  41  Am.St.Rep.  410,  we  quote  fur- 
ther as  follows: 

"It  Is  said  that  the  act  Is  an  attempted 
exercise  by  the  legislature  of  the  power  of 
taxation,  and  that,  being  local,  not  uniform, 
and  for  no  public  purpose.  Is  in  «olatlon  of 
the  taxing  powers  as  conferred  by  the  con- 
stitution, (article  10,  §  1.)  That  provision 
of  the  construction  is  as  follows;  Tlie  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  the 
uniform  and  equal  rate  of  asse.'ismcnt  and 
tajaiion,  and  shall  presciibe  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  secure  a  Just  valuation  for 
taxation  of  all  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, excepting  such  only  for  municipal, 
educational,  literacy,  scientific,  religious,  or 
charitable  purpoees  as  may  be  specially  ex- 
empted by  law.'  Is  the  enactment  of  the 
law  before  us  an  attempted  exercise  of  the 
power  of  taxation  as  conferred  by  the  con- 
stitution?  In   several   states   this   character 
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01  legislation  has  been  before  the  court* 
for  construction,  and  we  find  the  decided 
weight  of  authority  holding  that  It  Is  such 
an  attempt. 

■Here  we  have  a  law  enacted  In  the  pre- 
tended exercise  of  the  taxing  power  of  the 
state,  exacting  a  penalty  from  that  part  of 
the  class  of  foreign  insurance  companies 
which  do  business  In  the  four  counties  of 
this  state  having  cities  with  paid  fire  de- 
partments: and  the  fund  thus  exacted  by 
the  power  of  the  sUte  Is  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  state,  Is  not  for  the  benefit  of 
those  portions  of  the  state  whose  business 
with  such  companies  must  contribute  to 
said  fund.  The  business  done  In  each  of  the 
four  counties  affected  bears  the  burden  of 
the  exaction,  and  the  fund  is  devoted  to 
the  benefit  of  firemen  within  four  cities 
only  The  property  of  such  counties  out- 
side of  such  cities  get  no  protection  from 
such  firemen,  and  the  owners  have  no  pe- 
cuniary interest  In  them. 

•Here  the  taxing  power  of  the  state  Is 
exerted  for  the  bene^t  of  a  few  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  who  hold  the  obligation 
of  their  respective  cities  for  their  courage 
and  their  valued  service,  and  the  purpose 
is  that  this  power  shall  be  exerted  for  the 
di.scharge  of  that  obligation.  We  do  not 
regard  ihls  as  the  most  objectionable  fea- 
ture of  this  act.  We  have  92  counties  in 
this  state,  whose  united  power  Is  thus  ex- 
erted in  levying  a  tax  upon  certain  foreign 
Insurance  companies. 

As  to  the  state,  all  foreign  Insurance  com- 
panies constitute  a  class,  and  of  this  class 
all  are  not  subject  to  the  operation  of  this 
act  —only  those  who  do  business  in  four  of 
such  counties  The  taxing  power  of  the  state 
cannot  thus  be  made  the  means  of  levying 
municipal  taxes  upon  a  fraction  of  a  class 
and  of  bestowing  the  tax  so  levied  upon  a 
small  fraction  of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  all 
01  her  citizens  standing  in  like  relation  to 
her,  unless  she  owes  them  some  peculiar  ob- 
ligation, not  existing  in  serving  as  firemen 
for  some  city.  The  taxing  district  of  the 
state  wherein  taxes  are  directed  for  the 
benefit  of  thoee  serving  thf  stat«^  Is  the  whole 
state.  State  taxey  are  not  ^f  uniform  and 
equal  rate  when  they  apply  to  a  portion  of  a 
class  only,  and  omit  a  portion  of  the  same 
class,  and  this  Is  no  less  true  because  the 
class  may  be  divided  by  county  lines. 

••Uniformity  in  rate  as  required  by  the 
constitution,  means  that  the  same  rate  shall 
apply  alike  to  all  in  any  given  taxing  dis- 
trict:'  (Italics  supplied.) 

The  citations  quoted  elaborate  the  points 
tr,  which  we  have  adverted,  and  are  inter- 
esting Judicial  pronouncements  of  their 
soundness. 

It  win  be  noted  that  the  case  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  v.  National  Fire  In- 
surance  Co.  of  Hartford,  supra,  whUe  very 
like  the  case  we  are  considering  In  the 
principles  enunciated,  was  predicated  upon 
a  different  tax  structure,  the  act  of  1932. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Inequality  and  lack  of  uniformity  of  the  act 
and  the  ordinance  we  have  been  considering 
Is  glaring.  It  Is  the  more  so  when  we  realize 
that  the  tax  here  Is  upon  certain  stock  fire 
laaurance  companies  which  are  admitted  to 
do  business  In  Virginia,  while  non-admitted 
companies,  mutual  companies,  reciprocals. 
and  property  owners  who  Insure  in  such 
companies,  or  do  not  Insure  at  all.  or  who 
Insure  for  less  than  the  full  value,  are  not 
subjected  to  the  onus  of  the  tax,  but  are 
advantaged  and  benefited,  a:,  are  those 
against  which  the  tax  Is  Imposed. 

In  the  case  of  Robinson  v.  Norfolk,  108 
Va.  14.  60  8.E.  762.  763.  15  L.R.A..  N.S..  294. 
128  Am.St.Rep.  934.  t.ils  court  quoted  from 
Cooley  on  Taxation  (2nd  ed.)  ch.  5,  pp.  140, 
141.  142: 

"A  state  purpose  must  be  accomplished  by 
state  taxation;  a  county  purpose  by  county 
taxation;   or  a  public  purpose  for  any   In- 


ferior district  by  taxation  of  such  district. 
This  la  not  only  Just  but  It  Is  essential.  To 
any  extent  that  one  man  is  compelled  to  p<iy 
In  order  to  relieve  others  of  a  public  burden 
properly  resting  upon  them,  his  property  is 
taken  for  private  purposes,  as  plainly  and 
palpably  as  It  would  be  If  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  debts  or  the  discharge  of 
obligations  which  the  person  thus  relieved 
by  his  payments  might  owe  to  private  parties. 
"It  Is  certainly  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  taxation  of  a  district  can  be  defended 
where  people  have  no  voice  m  voting  it,  In 
selecting  the  purposes,  or  In  expending  it." 
And  In  the  opinion  In  the  case  last  cited, 
this  court  said: 

"Certainly  the  legislative  ispartment  of 
the  government  cannot  arbitrarily  take  '.he 
property  of  one  citizen  to  give  It  to  another, 
and,  of  course,  cannot  authorize  others  to  do 
so." 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  logicaUy 
reasoned  cases  to  which  we  have  been  pointed 
Is  that  of  Lowry.  Insurance  Commissioner, 
V.  City  of  Clarksdale.  154  jAiss.  155,  122  So. 
195,  197.  We  feel  Justified  in  quoting  from  It 
at  rather  vmusual  length: 

"Thus  there  Is  at  once  presented  the  in- 
quiry, What  Is  the  reason,  the  substantial 
reason,  not  one  which  Is  merely  arbitrary  or 
artificial,  for  the  difference  or  distinction 
here  made  by  which  a  cetraln  class,  from 
among  aU  those  directly  and  materially  con- 
cerned in  the  subject-matter,  Is  segregated, 
and  upon  that  class  the  burden  of  a  certain 
fixed  tax  is  laid,  while  no  such  tax  or  the 
relative  equivalent  thereof  Is  laid  upon  others 
likewise  concerned?  The  principal  answer 
that  has  been  offered  Is  that  the  establish- 
ment and  adequate  maintenance  of  a  fund  of 
this  sort  tends  to  attract  to  the  flre-fightlng 
service  a  better  character  of  men  and  to  make 
that  service  a  more  dependable  and  loyal 
branch  of  the  municipal  administration,  with 
the  result  that  there  wUl  be  an  lmprove<l 
efficiency  In  the  prevention  of  fires  and  the 
lessening  of  losses  by  fire,  thereby  saving  mere 
to  Insurance  companies  than  the  amount  of 
the  tax  Imposed. 

"We  cheerfully  concede  the  worthiness  of 
the  object  and  the  soundness  of  the  consider- 
ations mentioned  touching  the  betterment  of 
the  service;  and  the  answer  made,  we  may 
also  concede,  would  be  good  in  point  of  law  If 
all  combustible  property  In  the  municipality 
were  Insured  In  admitted  companies  at  or 
near  its  full  insurable  value.  Unfortunately. 
however.  In  weighing  the  aforesaid  answer, 
we  are  confronted,  not  with  the  situation  last 
mentioned,  but  with  what  is  true  to  the  con- 
trary as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge: 

First,  that  a  part  of   the   valuable  com- 
bustible property  Is  not  Insured  at  all;  sec- 
ond, that  a  yet  larger  part.  If  not  most  of  It. 
is  not   fully   insured:    and  thh^.  that  some 
part    is    Insured    In    outside    companies   not 
formally  admitted  and  which  therefore  are 
not  subject   to  the   tax   in   question.   There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  duty  of  a  mu- 
nicipal fire  department  Is  the  same  towards 
all  combustible  valuable  property  within  the 
municipality.  It  owes  no  greater  duy  towards 
property  insured  for  Its  fuU  Insurable  value 
than  It  does  In  respect  to  property  not  In- 
sured: Its  duty  to  partly  Insured  property  Is 
the  same  as  that  In  regard  to  fully  Insured 
property  or  to  property  not  Insured  at  all. 
and  stlU  the  same  towards  property  Insured 
In  outside  companies.  Such  Is  the  legal  duty, 
but  we  may  as  well  be  candid  enough  to 
admit  at  the  same  time  that  if  the  average 
fire   department  should  find  that   It  could 
save  only  one  of  two  burning  buildings,  one 
of  them  insured  and  the  other  not.  the  un- 
insured building  would  be  the  more  likely 
to  be  saved.  This  would  be  but  a  natural  hu- 
man Impulse  and  personal  course  of  action. 
If  then  the  legal  duty  of  the  firefightlng 
department   Is   as   much   owed   towards  un- 
insured  proi>erty   as  towards  that  which   Is 
Insured,  and   If.  as  we  know,  the  personal 


element    In    an    extreme    emergency    would 
favor  the  uninsured.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
the  answer  aoove  adverted  to  becomes  no 
answer  at  ail  in  point  of  substantial  reason 
for  the  attempted  distinction  or  classifica- 
tion;  and  no  other  .answer  as  good  as  that 
mentioned  has  been  advanced.  For  Instance, 
among  these  answers  it  Is  in  effect  argued 
that    although    the   duty    to    all    species   of 
combustible  property  Insured  and  uninsured 
is  the   same,   yet  there  Is  in   the   status  of 
owners  as  owners,  as  distinguished  from  In- 
surers as  such,  a  sutflciency   of  distinction 
that  upon  this  dUlere.ice  In  status  the  classi- 
fication may  be  legally  upheld.  It  is  true  that 
such  a  difference  might  serve  for  a  classifi- 
cation for  some  purpose,  but  the  argument 
and   every   similar   argument   overlooks  the 
requirement  that  the  reason  upon  which  the 
classification  is  grounded  must  be  a  reason 
which  has  a  Just  and  substantial  relation  to 
the  particular  object  to  be  accomplished— 
an  object  which  Is  a  public  one,  for  it  is 
fundamental  that  no  tax  may  be  laid  to  raise 
funds  for  a  mere  private  or  personal  purpose. 
The  contemplated  public  object  to  be  ac- 
complished here  Is  the  Improvement  of  the 
service  In  the  flre-fightlng  department,  and 
since  that  improvement  moves  In  Its  benefits 
and  advantages  as  much  and  In  exactly  the 
same  way  towards  the  uninsured  owner  of 
property  of  a  certain  value  as  It  does  towards 
an  Insurance  company  carrying  a  policy  In 
an  equal  amount  In  value  on  another  piece 
of  property,  there  Is  no  actual  difference  be- 
tween the  two  in  relation  to  the  object  to  be 
accomplished.  And  every  argument  advanced 
to    sustain    this    tax    runs    likewise    Into    a 
corner. 

"Under  those  arguments.  If  the  tax  here  In 
question  may  be  Imposed  upon  fire  Insur- 
ance companies,  then  upon  like  principles  it 
may  be  extended  and  these  companies  could 
be  required  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  a 
city  fire  department,  and  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning there  could  be  added  all  the  costs  of 
construction,  extension,  and  operation  of  the 
waterworks  department,  since  a  modern 
fire-fighting  department  Is  essentially  de- 
pendent upon  an  adequate  water  supply.  By 
like,  or  even  by  better,  reasoning,  the  banks 
and  Jewelers  of  a  city  could  be  required  to  pay 
the  entire  costs  of  the  police  department  on 
the  ground  that  banks  and  Jewelry  stores  are 
distinct  beneficiaries  of  police  protection 
against  burglaries  and  robberies;  and  so  on 
as  to  many  other  features  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration."  (Italics  supplied.) 

The  purpose  of  this  statute  and  ordinance, 
and  similar  ones,  is  altruistic  and  praise- 
worthy, and  It  seems  phlegmatic  and  stolid 
to  put  an  obstacle  In  the  way  of  their  being. 
This  Impulse,  however,  must  not  cause  us  to 
hesitate  In  the  preservation  of  the  Integrity 
of  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  structure  of  government. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  efforts 
to  create  funds  like  this  one  have  been  a 
prolific  source  of  litigation,  and  we  are  awuro 
that  there  has  not  been  a  unanimity  of  judi- 
cial determination  of  the  matter;  but  the 
weight  of  authority  and  reasoning,  we  think 
warrant  the  thoughts  and  expressions  we 
have  indulged.  Other  questions  and  kindred 
ones  of  exceeding  Importance  and  Interest 
have  been  discussed  and  amplified  In  the 
briefs  of  counsel.  To  discuss  them  would  far 
extend  this  opinion,  which  Is  already  longer 
and  more  detailed  than  we  would  have 
wished  It  to  be. 

The  statute  and  ordinance  are  unconstitu- 
tional and  void,  for  the  reasons  herein  ex- 
pressed. 
Affirmed. 
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Mr.  CCX)K.  I  would  like  5  more  min- 
utes, if  I  may  have  them,  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska,  be- 
cause I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  other 
things  here  that  are  important. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Three  more  minutes. 
We  have  other  requests,  I  am  sorry  to 

^Mr.  COOK.  All  right.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  another  very  interesting  thing 
here:  the  right  of  insurance  companies 
to  request,  for  instance,  of  other  insur- 
ance companies,  imder  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws,  that  they  be  paid  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  money. 

I  pose  these  questions  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  something  in  the  Rec- 
ord by  way  of  answer : 

Can  Federal  law  contravene  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  including 
workers  not  in  interstate  commerce, 
whereby  they  would  be  required,  under 
this  act,  to  pay  a  portion  of  their  insur- 
ance benefits  into  such  a  program? 

Can  or  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment require  the  executive  branch  of  the 
State  government  to  interpret  and  en- 
force Federal  laws? 

Can  or  should  Federal  law  delegate  to 
the  States  the  optional  authority  to 
interpret,  make  regulations  for,  and  en- 
force a  Federal  law? 

Should  a  Federal  law  grant  insurers 
nn  ambiguous  and  broad  right  to  reim- 
bursement for  benefits  paid?  And  can  a 
Federal  statute  regulate  attorneys'  fees 
in  State  courts,  as  this  act  attempts  to 

do? 

Last  but  not  least,  Mr.  President,  can 
a  Federal  statute  impose  a  tax,  not  to  be 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  but 
to  be  collected  by  the  State  government, 
and  then  not  even  to  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  and  not  even  to  be  allo- 
cated by  the  State  legislatures,  but  to  be 
allocated  by  the  commissioner  of  insur- 
ance in  the  State? 

If  the  State  does  not  have  a  rehabili- 
tation program  and  does  not  have  an 
emergency  vehicle  program,  the  insur- 
ance company,  to  do  business  in  the 
State,  sits  down  and  writes  out  its  2  per- 
cent check  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  and 
it  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Those  funds  are  unbudgeted. 
unappropriated  funds.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW  builds  himself  a  little  fund,  and 
he  writes  checks  out  of  it  back  to  the 
States  from  whence  it  came  for  grants  or 
other  programs  or  private  rehabilitation 
services,  all  without  permission  of  the 
insured  people,  or  of  any  court,  in  Wash- 
ington or  wherever  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  done  is 
that  we  started  to  write  a  no-fault  in- 
surance bill  and  wound  up  writing  a  re- 
habilitation and  emergency  vehicle  serv- 
ice bill.  As  a  result,  it  is  a  revenue  meas- 
ure assessing  $280  million  a  year.  There- 
fore, it  should  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  it  is  a  revenue 
measure  and  does  not  belong  here  to 
start  with.  A  true  no-fault  biU  would  be- 
long here.  Mr.  President,  except  for  all 
tliey  have  put  in  it,  for  all  they  have  im- 
posed on  the  insured  and  on  the  insurer. 
They  have  denied  him  due  process  by  let- 
ting an  insurance  company  take  away 
50  percent  of  his  recovery. 

So  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  President,  if  this 
legislation  does  not  need  a  second  look, 
then  we  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  care  not  for  due  process,  care  not 
for  the  Constitution,  and  care  not  for  the 


McCarran-Ferguson    Act,    which    some 
will  not  admit  we  are  modifying. 

Therefore.  I  think  that  without  any 
exception,  the  bill  should  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  on  the  Senator's 
time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  the  two  provisions 
the  Senator  talked  about  were  eUmi- 
nated,  would  he  vote  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  would  be  much  more  in- 
clined to  do  so,  Mr.  President.  As  I  have 
stated  time  and  time  again.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  a  no-fault  concept. 
I  think  it  is  necessary.  As  I  said  on  this 
floor  last  night,  98  percent  of  the  acci- 
dents that  occur  in  this  country  involve 
only  glass  and  steel.  We  should  have  a 
program  to  solve  that  kind  of  cases  im- 
mediately, and  there  should  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  just  wanted  the 
Senator's  position  on  that. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  even  if  we 
were  to  take  all  of  that  out  relative  to 

rehabilitation 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  in  all  hon- 
esty the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
talked  about  this  2  percent  and  1  percent. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  per- 
missive in  the  bill.  If  it  is  not,  we  will 
make  it  that  way. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  have  1  minute,  and 
say  that  even  if  it  is  permissive,  Mr. 
President,  we  still  would  be  giving  au- 
thority to  State  insurance  commissioners, 
not  even  the  State  government;  even 
under  the  Cranston  amendment  we  are 
giving  the  i  uthority  to  the  State  insur- 
ance Commissioner  to  impose  a  2-percent 
levy  on  insurance  companies,  and  I  have 
a  notion  that  even  if  we  made  it  per- 
missive, we  may  rim  into  a  lot  more  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  problems,  be- 
cause State  insurance  commissioners,  I 
would  suspect,  have  no  authority  to  make 
such  a  levy  at  the  State  government  level. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  do  not  in  my 
State.  In  my  State  he  would  have  to  get 
legislative  permission.  He  is  an  elected 
official  himself,  but  he  would  have  to 
get  legislative  permission. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in 
urging  that  S.  945  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  consid- 
eration. 

This  bill  would  do  away  wih  a  whole 
school  of  law  and  so  should  be  carefully 
studied  as  to  its  constitutional  and  legal 
implications.  The  only  committee  which 
has  the  requisite  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence to  review  these  implications  is  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate  set  out  very  clear- 
Iv  that  all  bills  concerning  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, civil  and  criminal,  generally 
should  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

I  know  that  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  done  a  fine  job  in  its  work  on  this 
bill,  particularly  because  this  bill  repre- 
sents such  a  new  and  major  conceptual 
change  in  our  automobile  insurance  sys- 
tem. The  Commerce  Committee  has  a 


great  deal  of  knowledge  in  the  areas  of 
national  transportation  problems.  How- 
ever, this  bill  proposes  to  change  a  whole 
school  of  law  which  poses  problems  in 
which  the  Committee  on  Commerce  does 
not  have  the  jurisdiction  or  knowledge 
to  assess. 

The  Commerce  Committee  held  its 
hearings  on  the  original  version  of  S. 
945,  which  wtis  introduced  over  a  year 
ago.  The  present  bill  was  introduced  on 
June  20,  1972,  and  has  been  changed 
greatly  from  its  first  form.  Hearings 
should  be  held  on  this  bill  because  the 
earlier  hearings  are  not  applicable  to 
this  substantially  different  format. 

Mr.  President,  no-fault  insurance 
would  also  do  away  with  the  guaranteed 
right  of  trial  by  jiuv.  Damage  payments 
for  personal  injui-y  would  be  made  with- 
out the  beneflt  of  having  a  jury  deter- 
mine and  assess  the  amount  of  damages 
against  the  wrongdoer.  Trial  by  jury  is 
an  essential  constitutional  right,  and 
there  should  be  no  attempt  to  deprive  an 
insured  of  this  right.  I  can  perceive  no 
legitimate  reason  to  take  one  who  oper- 
ates an  automobile  out  from  under  tlie 
general  common  law  rule  of  liability 
without  first  considering  this  aspect. 
Certainly,  hearings  would  help  on  this 
point. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  regard- 
ing the  insurance  needs  of  automobile 
operators  has  created  a  large  amount  of 
controversy  and  honest  disagreement 
among  informed  people  as  to  what  re- 
medial measures  are  necessary.  It  is  true 
that  there  exists  genuine  concern  as  to 
the  imknown  and  essentially  unknowable 
price  implications  of  any  major  change 
in  the  automobile  insurance  system.  Ob- 
viously, any  change  would  ultimately  af- 
fect the  cost  and  quality  of  service  to 
consumers  of  insurance.  Because  of  these 
factors,  caieful  study  and  consideration 
must  be  given  to  om*  present  system  be- 
fore blithely  throwing  away  a  whole 
school  of  law. 

Under  the  common  law.  oui-  tort  sys- 
tem has  Wstoricaily  developed  as  a  sen- 
sitive means  of  determining  equities 
when  two  parties  are  involved  in  an  ac- 
cident. Since  its  origin,  tliis  system  has 
been  in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  evo- 
lution. We  should  not  throw  out  a  whole 
school  of  thought  or  body  of  law  with- 
out first  making  sure  that  the  substitu- 
tion proposed  is  equitable.  It  may  be  that 
the  existing  problems  within  our  trans- 
portation system  can  be  corrected  by 
changes  at  the  State  level,  rather  than 
resorting  to  Federal  action.  I  believe  this 
proposal  should  be  completely  studied 
from  all  sides  before  abruptly  overturn- 
ing our  present  reparations  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  also  needs  to 
consider  the  fact  that  S.  945  extensively 
revises  existing  statutes  and  for  this  rea- 
son clearly  should  be  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Tlie  bill  completely 
changes  the  manner  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral court  system  as  well  as  the  State 
court  system  deals  with  tort  hability  and 
makes  sweeping  changes  in  the  relation- 
ship of  the  judicial  branch  to  certain 
types  of  proceedings.  It  would  seem  most 
imwise  for  this  body  to  treat  S.  945  as 
dealing  merely  with  the  business  of  in- 
sui-ance  and  thus  not  receive  the  benefit 
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of  the  Senate  conjnittee  established  to 
review  changes  in  existing  statutes.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  clear  case  where 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  involved,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  send  this  bill  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say 
that  a  very  important  question  here  is 
whether  the  Federal  Government  should 
enter  this  field.  Why  cannot  each  State 
handle  this  matter?  That  is  a  question, 
too,  that  seems  to  be  worthy  of  consid- 
eration by  the  Judiciary  Committee: 
whether  we  should  preempt  the  State  in 
this  field  or  in  certain  aspects  of  this 
field  and  take  complete  jurisdiction,  as 
this  bill  would  attempt  to  do  in  some 
facets,  or  whether  we  should  leave  the 
entire  matter  to  the  States,  to  let  the 
States  determine  what  they  need  in  each 
State. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  18  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  have  seen  the 
Federal  Government  enter  one  field  of 
jurisdiction  after  another.  I  have  seen 
Congress  preempt  one  field  after  another. 
It  has  long  been  my  contention  that  the 
government  closest  to  the  people  is  the 
best  government,  and.  therefore,  the 
governments  of  the  States  and  the  cit- 
ies— the  legislatures  and  the  city  coun- 
cils— generally  can  solve  problems  much 
better,  more  effectively,  and  with  more 
wisdom  than  would  Congress,  sitting 
thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  away. 

So  from  any  standpoint  we  look  at  this 
question,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
let  the  Judiciary  Committee  study  this 
bill  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  as  to  what  course  should  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  read 
with  interest  the  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Record  of  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings regarding  S.  945,  and  I  have 
listened  to  the  debate  this  afternoon  with 
great  interest  as  well. 

I  feel  that  several  important  issues 
are  involved  in  this  debate,  and  I  am 
appreciative  of  the  attention  which  is 
being  given  them.  This  colloquy  will  as- 
sist the  Senate  in  making  a  careful  and 
objective  determination  of  the  appropri- 
ate jurisdiction  of  the  bill. 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  the 
memorandum  in  response  to  the  specific 
questions  of  constitutionality  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Curtis) 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Hart)  submitted  last  evening.  I  find 
these  comments  verj'  instructive,  since 
questions  of  constitutionality  were  ex- 
traneous to  the  insurance  program  con- 
tained in  S.  945  and  were,  therefore,  not 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

I  agree  that  there  are  some  very  diffi- 
cult questions  regarding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  S.  945.  Basic  to  most  of  these 
is  the  concept  of  Federalism  which  is 
fundamental  to  our  form  of  Government. 
I  feel  that  S.  945  in  its  present  form  is  a 
definite  encroachment  upon  the  respon- 
sibility and  jurisdiction  of  the  States  in 
the  area  of  insurance  regulation. 


In  the  debate  of  last  evening  many 
considerations  were  raised  over  which 
there  exists  substantial  dispute.  But 
there  were  several  matters  over  which 
there  can  be  no  question,  and  which  I  feel 
are  relevant  to  the  debate  today: 

First.  S.  945  will  seriously  and  substan- 
tially curtail  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
the  States  to  bring  civil  actions.  Civil  ac- 
tions are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Second.  S.  945  will  have  a  substantial 
impact  upon  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
courts  of  the  States  and  of  the  United 
States.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Third.  S.  945,  if  adopted,  will  force  the 
repeal  of  every  existing  no-fault  insur- 
ance program  and  will  have  an  obviously 
devastating  impact  upon  all  State  insur- 
ance programs.  The  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  states  that  it  is  a  matter  of  congres- 
sional policy  that  the  States  shall  retain 
jurisdiction  over  insurance.  The  McCar- 
ran-Ferguson Act  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  feel  that  these  issues  are  important 
and  require  attention  quite  aside  from 
the  program  mplications  of  S.  945.  so  I 
shall  vote  for  referral  of  this  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  strongly  support  the  concept  of  no- 
fault  insurance.  Were  there  no  problem 
with  Federal  jurisdiction  and  were  I  not 
from  a  State  in  which  this  bill,  S.  945, 
would  impose  an  inappropriate  and  cost- 
ly insurance  program,  I  could  vote  for 
some  such  bill,  although  not  S.  945  in  its 
present  form.  I  feel  that  there  are  sub- 
stantial questions  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministrability  of  the  program  and  with 
regard  to  its  impact  upon  certain  classes 
of  claimants.  These  are  issues  which  can 
only  be  answered  by  experience  and  ex- 
perimentation such  as  is  going  on  in  the 
States  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  are  interested  in  proving  that  their 
program  can  meet  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  leveled  at  it  in  these  two  re- 
gards. I  would  seriously  suggest  that  the 
bill  might  be  put  into  effect  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  a  demonstration 
basis. 

There  would  be  no  question  of  usurp- 
ing the  State's  role  and  the  cost  impact 
would  be  the  most  beneficial  which  the 
program  is  capable  of  producing  since 
the  District  is  totally  urban  and  has  no 
rural  traflQc  situations. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  demean  the 
function  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  sat  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  deliberations  of  that 
committee  under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macnuson*  and  its  ranking 
minority  member  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton) 
as  we  proceeded  through  several  com- 
mittee prints. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  documenta- 
tion of  the  argimients,  pro  and  con.  as 
we  proceeded  through  those  committee 
prints,  before  S.  945  was  ordered  re- 
ported. 

Throughout  the  proceedings.  I  ex- 
pressed my  concern  over  the  pervasive 
effect  of  the  bill,  but  not  my  opposition 


to  no-fault  as  a  concept  because  I  feel 
that  the  time  for  change  is  at  hand  and 
that  no-fault  has  its  place  and,  I  believe, 
a  vital  place  in  the  function  of  our  rep- 
arations system.  But  this  is  no  simple  no- 
fault  bill.  It  is  a  sweeping  repeal  of  every 
effort  made  by  every  State  to  enact  its 
own  no-fault  bill.  This  is  the  end  of  ex- 
perimentation as  conducted  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Florida,  Delaware,  and  many 
other  States.  This  is  the  final,  definitive 
statement  on  no-fault  insurance  on  a 
broad  and  sweeping  basis.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  do  that  until  we  examine  fully 
the  consequences  of  S.  945  upon  the 
driving  public,  and  imtil  we  examine  the 
consequences  of  killing  the  judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  as  it  serves  the 
people  of  this  country  in  the  reparations 
area  of  automobile  accidents. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  several  days 
there  has  circulated  a  memorandvun  re- 
garding the  four  amendments  which  I 
have  filed  on  S.  945.  This  memorandum 
contained  many  statements  which  I  feel 
are  fallacious  and  misleading.  I  did  not 
receive  a  copy  of  this  memorandum  and 
was  not  advised  that  it  was  being  circu- 
lated, so  I  have  not  had  time  to  prepare 
■  a  response  to  all  of  the  items  in  that  let- 
ter which  warrant  response. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  a  duty  to  those  Sena- 
tors who  have  expressed  support  for  my 
amendments  and  to  those  who  are  genu- 
inely seeking  information  on  this  com- 
plex matter  to  be  able  to  formulate  a 
sound  position  to  clarify  one  very  major 
discrepancy  contained  in  that  memoran- 
dum. 

One  of  the  very  central  issues  in  the 
development  of  these  amendments  has 
been  the  question  of  costs.  S.  945  is  an 
expensive  program.  The  amendment 
which  I  have  filed  and  shall  offer  during 
consideration  of  this  bill  dealing  with 
the  benefits  levels  of  the  bill  will  reduce 
the  costs  of  the  bill  substantially. 

Since  the  thrust  of  all  of  my  amend- 
ments and  this  one  in  particular  is  to 
increase  the  flexibility  of  the  States  in 
responding  to  their  insurance  needs,  it 
is  impossible  to  predict  the  exact  costs 
savings.  The  States  would  be  free  to 
determine  this  by  the  design  of  their  pro- 
gram. 

However,  during  an  executive  hearing 
held  on  this  bill  after  it  had  been  ordered 
reported,  I  requested  that  the  three  ac- 
tuaries furnishing  information  to  the 
committee  on  S.  945  evaluate  the  im- 
pact of  my  benefits  levels  for  no-fault 
insurance. 

The  following  are  their  reports: 
The  American  Mutual  Insurance  Al- 
liance stated: 

The  exact  Impact  |of  the  Baker  amend- 
ments] would  necessarily  depend  on  the 
specific  limitations  enacted  by  each  state. 
Assuming,  for  instance,  a  "threshhold"  of 
SIOO.  this  would  reduce  costs  of  package 
i*l  ...  to  $105  (a  3.7'^  reduction  over  pres- 
ent cost)  and  would  also  reduce  the  cost  of 
package  ij2  .  .  .  to  $192  (a  19%  reduction  over 
present  cost ) . 

Package  No.  1  is  a  minimum  cover- 
age—10/20  BI,  10/20  UM.  5  PD.  Package 
No.  2  is  a  higher  program  of  cover- 
age—25/50  BI,  10/20  UM.  10  PD,  $1000 
medical  payments,  $100  deductible  col- 
lision and  full  comprehensive.  The 
threshhold  of  $100  for  civil  liability  ac- 
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tions  is  substantially  lower  than  that 
contained  in  S.  945  and  is  lower  in  fact 
than  threshholds  in  effect  in  several  of 
the  State  programs.  Under  my  amend- 
ment the  State  could  increase  the  thresh- 
hold level  and  increase  the  cost  savings. 

The  NAII  estimated  the  costs  of  the 
amendment  with  a  modest  threshhold  to 
be  16  percent  less  than  the  present  costs 
for  minimum  coverages  and  4  percent 
less  than  the  present  system  for  maxi- 
mum coverage  with  the  threshhold  pres- 
ently contained  S.  945. 

As  the  memorandum  states  the  Ameri- 
can Insurance  Association  estimated  that 
the  Baker  amendments  would  result  in 
no  change  in  the  present  costs  without 
any  limitation  on  the  right  of  injured 
persons  to  recover  all  their  damages  in 
a  civil  action. 

I  hope  that  this  will  help  to  clear  up 
any  confusion  which  may  have  resulted 
from  the  circulation  of  this  memoran- 
dum. 

HAZARDS    OF    NO-FAULT    INSURANCE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
agree  with  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee <Mr.  Cotton)  in  his  opposition  to 
S.  945,  the  National  No-Fault  Motor 
Vehicle  Act,  as  it  was  reported  by  that 
committee. 

In  fact,  the  minority  views  of  Senator 
Cotton  in  the  committee  report  and  also 
those  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  as  well 
as  those  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  all  confirm  my  doubts 
about  the  benefits  that  might  accrue 
from  such  an  important  and  precedent- 
setting  proposal  such  as  this. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wyoming,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  (Mr.  Magnuson)  advises  me. 
the  rates  will  rise  an  average  of  some- 
where between  14  and  18  percent.  But  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  major  insurance 
trade  associations,  premium  rates  for  a 
motorist  carrying  minimum  coverage 
would  be  41  percent  higher,  medium 
coverage  54  percent  higher,  and  full 
coverage  would  be  17.7  percent  more  than 
present  rates. 

A  look  at  the  actuarial  figures  shows 
that  people  in  the  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas — the  farmer,  the  rancher, 
and  the  rural  resident — would  be  hard- 
est hit. 

Wyoming  has,  in  fact,  already  taken 
the  initial  steps  toward  adopting  a  no- 
fault  insurance  plan. 

Last  April,  the  Joint  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wyoming  Legislature  com- 
pleted public  hearings  on  the  subjects  of 
no-fault  insurance  and  comparative 
negligence. 

Twenty-two  witnesses,  representing 
the  insurance  industry,  bar  associations, 
and  consumer  interests,  testified  at  the 
hearings. 

The  chairman  of  that  committee,  Law- 
rence A.  Yonkee.  has  written  me  concern- 
ing the  hearing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  and  a  news  release  issued 
during  the  hearing  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


State  of  Wyoming. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Sheridan.  Wyo.,  July  31. 1972. 
The  Honorable  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC. 
Re:  No-Pault  Insurance 

Dear  Senator  Hansen:  We  understand 
that  no-fault  Insurance  proposals  are  pres- 
ently being  considered  by  the  •  Senate.  In 
April  of  this  year  our  Joint  Judiciary  Interim 
Committee  held  a  public  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  no-fault  insurance.  We  enclose  for 
your  information  a  copy  of  the  Committee 
report  and  a  copy  of  the  Committee  minutes 
which  are,  in  part,  relevant  thereto. 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  our  Committee 
that  no-fault  Insurance  would  not  decrease 
automobile  insurance  premiums  in  Wyo- 
ming. In  Wyoming  we  do  not  have  court 
congestion  and  some  of  the  other  problems 
which  require  change  or  reform  in  other 
states.  Our  Committee  did  not  favor  the  pro- 
posals for  federal  Insurance  regulation  and 
national  no-fault  administered  at  the  federal 
level. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  improvements 
to  be  made  in  the  existing  system  in  Wyo- 
ming. We  anticipate  that  bills  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  coming  legislative  session  which 
hopefully  will  improve  what  is  now  a  reason- 
ably good  system  for  our  state.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  a  modified  no-fault  proposal 
wUl  be  passed  In  1973. 

We  hope  you  will  find  these  materials 
helpful. 

Yours  truly, 

Lawrence  A.  Yonkee, 
Chairman.  Joint  Judiciary  Committee. 

Enclosures. 

Date:  April  12,  1972. 

From:  Representative  Lawrence  A.  Yonkee, 
Chairman,  Joint  Judiciary  Interim  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Joint  Judiciary  Interim  Committee  of 
the  Wyoming  Legislature  has  completed  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  subjects  of  no  fault  In- 
surance and  comparative  negligence.  Twenty- 
two  witnesses,  representing  the  insurance 
industry,  bar  associations  and  consumer  In- 
terests, testified  at  the  hearings. 

Witnesses  representing  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry proposed  laws  requiring  a  motorist's 
own  Insxirance  company  to  pay  medical  ex- 
penses, loss  of  earnings  and  other  economic 
loss  resulting  from  an  automobile  accident. 
Some  Industry  proposals  would  permit  an  in- 
jured party  to  sue  the  other  driver  for  pain 
and  suffering  and  similar  losses.  Other  pro- 
posals would  provide  that  the  motorist  could 
not,  regardless  of  circumstances,  sue  In  court 
for  damages. 

Wyoming  trial  lawyers  testified  that  no 
fault  Insurance  eliminates  basic  individual 
rights  and  prevents  an  automobile  accident 
victim  from  receiving  full  recovery  for  losses. 

With  one  exception,  the  witnesses  were  op- 
posed to  federal  insurance  regulation  and 
national  no  fault  laws.  The  witnesses  gener- 
ally agreed  that  no  fault  Insurance  would  not 
decrease  automobile  Insurance  premiums  in 
Wyoming. 

The  Committee  concluded  that  It  Is  highly 
questionable  whether  no  fault  Insurance 
would  benefit  Womlng  citizens.  The  Com- 
mittee Is  continuing  a  general  study  of  vari- 
ous no  fault  Insurance  proposals  and  Invites 
any  Interested  party  to  submit  suggestions 
or  recommendations  on  this  subject  to  the 
Legislative  Service  Agency,  213  Capitol  BuUd- 
Ing,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  82001. 

Members  of  the  Joint  Judiciary  Interim 
Committee  are:  Representative  Lawrence  A. 
Yonkee,  Chairman,  Sheridan  County;  Sen- 
ator Harry  E.  Lelmback,  Vice  Chairman, 
Natrona  County;  Representative  Marvin  E. 
Emrlch,  Secretary,  Natrona  County;  Senator 
John  W.  Patton,  Sheridan  County;  Senator 
Robert  W.  Costln,  Albany  County;  Senator 
W.  O.  Vanderpoel,  Goshen  County;  Senator 


Robert  H.  Johnson,  Sweetwater  County;  Rep- 
resentative Alan  K.  Simpson.  Park  County; 
Representative  John  T.  Langdon.  Washakie 
County;  Representative  Harold  E,  Meier.  Fre- 
mont County;  Representative  Walter  B.  Os- 
lund,  Weston  County;  Representative  Edwin 
H.  Whitehead,  Laramie  County;  Representa- 
tive John  R.  Smyth,  Laramie  County;  and 
Representative  Gary  M.  Greehhalgh,  Sweet- 
water County. 

In  the  legal  and  constitutional  realm, 
there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
the  Federr-l  Government  can  or  should 
countermand  the  States'  tort  law.  It  is 
certainly  doubtful  that  the  Commerce 
Clause  gives  the  Federal  Government  the 
right  to  alter  application  of  contract  and 
tort  laws  in  the  States.  The  10th  amend- 
ment reserves  this  area  to  the  States. 
Extension  of  the  Commerce  Clause  to 
allow  Federal  preemption  of  matters  in- 
directly involving  activities  affecting  in- 
terstate commerce  would  mean  that  the 
Federal  Groverrunent  could  change  or 
nullify  virtually  all  of  the  State  law.  This 
would  certainly  be  a  shattering  blow  to 
the  rights  of  States.  As  specific  examples 
of  this  Federal  preemption,  let  me  refer 
you  to  sections  302  and  303  of  S-945, 
print  3.  which  would  directly  abolish 
State  common  law,  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional rights  to  sue  in  tort  for  almost 
all  automobile  accidents.  State  contract 
law  would  be  changed  by  sections  103 
and  106  which  deal  with  such  subjects 
as  insurance  cancellation,  and  offsets  to 
insurance  companies. 

Another  question  is  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  or  should  require 
the  executive  branch  of  State  govern- 
ment to  interpret  and  enforce  Federal 
laws.  Sections  107,  110(a)  (2>.  and  302(c) 
place  such  burdens  upon  the  States  in 
such  areas  as  assigned  risk  or  assigned 
claims  plans. 

Still  other  questions  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. For  example,  can  or  should  a 
Federal  law  contravene  State  laws  reg- 
ulating the  legal  rate  of  interest  on  con- 
tracts. Section  104(a)  (1)  provides  for  in- 
terest up  to  24  percent  per  annum  on 
policy  claims  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  S. 
945  would  evidently  put  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  business  of  repealing 
State  Constitutions.  Article  X,  section  4 
of  the  Wyoming  constitution  prohibits 
limiting  the  amount  recoverable  for  per- 
sonal injuries  and  death.  The  same  thing 
is  true  in  the  constitutions  of  the  States 
of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  in  several  other  States  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  recoverable  for 
death  are  constitutionally  prohibited. 
This  is  true  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  and  Utah,  according 
to  my  information. 

Therefore,  if  these  State  constitu- 
tional questions  exist,  either  these  States 
would  have  to  change  their  constitutions 
in  order  to  pass  these  so-called  minimum 
Federal  standards,  if  S.  945  should  be- 
come law,  or  else  they  would  be  forced 
to  take  a  Federal  no-fault  law  immedi- 
ately. 

My  preference  is  that  Wyoming's  con- 
stitution should  be  changed  by  Wyoming 
people  to  meet  needs  and  conditions  in 
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Wyoming,  and  that  my  State  of  Wyo- 
ming should  not  have  Federal  insurance 
laws  and  regulations  imposed  on  it  that 
are  contrary  to  the  Wyoming  constitu- 
tion. 

Also.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just  today 
received  a  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Bar  who  opposes  S. 
945.  The  American  Bar  Association  i.s  also 
oppo.sed  to  any  Federal  no-fault  legisla- 
tion. 

I  fully  agree  with  Joseph  B.  Sullivan, 
president  of  the  Wyoming  State  Bar  that 
this  is  a  field  which  the  individual  States 
should  solve  without  Federal  interfer- 
ence and  I  am  sure,  given  the  chance, 
they  will. 

I  fully  agree  with  Senator  Cotton  who 
.«;aid  in  his  minority  views  that  it  is  pre- 
mature to  act  on  this  legislation  at  this 
time  and  that  we  should  have  at  least 
until  early  next  year  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress to  see  how  this  matter  is  being 
handled  and  is  being  worked  out  at  the 
State  levels  before  proceeding  with  Fed- 
eral legislation  such  as  S.  945.  I,  there- 
fore, will  vote  to  refer  the  bill  to  the 
Judiciarv  Committee  for  its  determina- 
tion on  the  vital  issue  of  constitutionaUty 
before  it  is  finally  considered  here  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  today  to  refer  S.  945,  the  Uniform 
Motor  Vehicle  Insurance  Act,  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  believe  the  principle  of  no-fault  au- 
tomobile insurance  is  a  very  useful  one 
and  should  continue  to  be  tested  at  the 
State  level.  But  to  me.  the  immediate  in- 
stallation of  a  Federal  system  of  no-fault 
is  not  the  best  way  to  go  about  it. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  measure,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  foster  State  reform  of 
the  present  inadequate,  inefficient,  and 
unfair  liability-based  automobile  insur- 
ance system  by  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  a  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance system  that  would  save  and  re- 
store lives.  While  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  needs  of  our  present  system  of  au- 
tomobile reparations — the  need  to  re- 
duce the  economic  waste;  to  improve 
scope  of  coverage  and  adequacy  of  com- 
pensation; and  the  need  to  build  incen- 
tives into  the  system  which  can  reduce 
the  waste  of  human  resources — I  am  re- 
minded that  insurance  regulation  has 
traditionally  been  a  State  function.  State 
activity  and  reform  thus  far  in  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  Maryland.  Connecticut. 
New  Jersey,  and  my  own  home  State  of 
Florida  has  been  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  solid  criticism  and 
careful  scrutiny.  And  I  am  hopeful  these 
local  expei:mentr  will  eventually  lead  to 
better  no-fault  plans  in  other  areas. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  much  of 
the  public  support  generated  for  the  no- 
fault  concept  has  depended  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  system  would  reduce 
premium  costs  to  the  public.  And  yet 
some  evidence  indicates  to  the  contrary. 
In  fact.  I  am  informed  that  even  in  a 
special  session  called  while  the  Conunerce 
Committee  was  marking  the  bill  up  in 
executive  session,  a  variety  of  actuarial 
predictions  was  produced  that  ranged 
from  a  6-percent  decrease  in  premium  to 
an  18-percent  increase  if  the  bill  were  In 
effect  as  reported. 


I  strongly  favor  the  idea  of  individual 
States  experimenting  with  no-fault  plans 
so  they  can  be  adapted  to  local  condi- 
tions. And  I  also  strongly  favor  State- 
level  regulation  and  innovation  rather 
than  the  creation  of  yet  another  national 
bureaucracy.  While  I  urge  the  States  to 
respond  to  this  pressing  need  on  a  State- 
by -State  basis,  I  stand  opposed  to  S.  945 
as  now  written  which  would  involve  the 
Federal  Government  in  this  insurance 
reform. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
yielding  me  this  time  so  that  I  might 
state  my  position  with  regard  to  the 
pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  no  topic  has 
monopolized  the  collective  time  and  en- 
ergies of  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  States,  the  faculties 
of  our  schools  of  higher  learning,  the 
policymakers  of  the  insurance  industry, 
and  the  executive  staffs  of  memberships 
of  virtually  every  bar  association  more 
than  the  topic  of  no-fault  insurance. 

Countless  hours  were  devoted  to  in- 
vestigations of  our  automobile  accident 
compensation  system  by  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  ex- 
pended $2,000,000  and  2  years  of  time 
in  completing  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
matter. 

A  special  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  was  commissioned  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
develop  a  uniform  law. 

Many  States  have  formed  various  types 
of  committees  to  study  the  subject  of  no- 
fault. 

Where  has  this  intense  study  led  us? 

The  upshot  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  study  was  a  report  from 
Secretary  John  Volpe  which  suggested 
two  highly  crucial  elements: 

First.  While  improvements  are  needed, 
they  should  be  developed  through  evolu- 
tionary means. 

Second.  The  most  desirable  method  of 
producing  meaningful  changes  would  be 
through  State-by-state  experimenta- 
tion. 

Secretary  Volpe  concluded  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  consider  no  alternatives  for 
at  least  25  months— a  period  which  has 
not  yet  expired. 

The  special  committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  has  been  deliberating  on  this 
matter  for  over  a  year  and  I  am  told  have 
just  completed  draft  No.  10  of  a  pro- 
posal which  will  be  submitted  to  the  na- 
tional conference  in  August.  From  all  re- 
ports, whether  there  was  unanimity 
within  the  special  committee,  a  diver- 
gent response  is  expected  of  the  national 
conference. 

Where  "no-fault"  proposals  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  legislatures  the  re- 
sults were  enlightening,  if  not  conclu- 
sive. Many  States  enacted  proposals — no 


two  of  which  were  similar.  Many  States 
did  not  yet  feel  compelled  to  act  and 
either  delayed  further  action  for  the 
present  or  rejected  the  proposals  before 
them.  Many  States  cautiously  continue 
to  deliberate,  preferring  caution  to  a 
precipitate  action  from  which  it  might 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ex- 
tricate itself. 

With  this  background  where  do  we  find 
the  U.S.  Senate?  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  precarious  and 
inopportune  position.  We  are  asked  by 
the  sponsors  of  S.  945  to  ignore  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Special  Committee  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Uniform  State 
Laws,  and  the  brief  experience  thus  far 
gained  from  States  by  enacting  into  law 
a  proposal  which  far  exceeds,  by  any 
standard,  the  types  of  laws  which  have 
heretofore  been  enacted  and  which  have 
gained  success  and  acceptance  within 
the  States  which  have  most  directly  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  matter.  By 
what  divine  revelation  does  this  Senate 
discern  with  more  accuracy  a  universal 
solution  to  a  problem  in  which  State 
responses  have  been  so  divergent? 

If  I  had  no  reservations  whatsoever 
over  the  provisions  of  S.  945,  I  would 
still  be  concerned  that  we  are  moving 
too  hastily  in  an  area  the  very  nature 
of  which  demands  and  requires  more 
caution,  study  and  deliberation. 

But  I  have  reservations  about  S.  945. 

I  am  concerned  over  Federal  intrusion 
at  this  time  into  this  entire  area.  And  I 
draw  no  distinction  between  a  federally 
mandated  law  and  one  which  compels 
State  conformity  with  federally  man- 
dated minimum  standards.  There  is  no 
difference.  The  effect  would  be  the  same. 
Whatever  fine  distinctions  are  drawn,  I 
consider  them  to  be  the  same.  Either 
portends  Federal  surveillance  and  con- 
trol in  areas  traditionally  and  appro- 
priately reserved  to  the  several  States. 

Despite  the  conflicting  views  in  the 
mntter,  I  am  concerned  over  the  poten- 
tial impact  should  the  reported  cost  in- 
crease of  the  proposed  system  become  a 
reality.  We  are  asked  to  take  responsibil- 
ity if  there  is  dissatisfaction  attendant 
to  a  system  substantially  constricting  the 
right  of  recovery  for  pain  and  suffering 
and  elimination  of  the  right  to  hold  a 
wrongdoer  accountable  for  his  reckless 
deeds.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  prepared  to 
assume  a  much  greater  responsibility  if  a 
system,  which  deprives  these  rights,  also 
must  be  delivered  at  a  higher  cost. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  S.  945.  in  a 
most  vicarious  manner,  emasculates,  if 
not  destroys,  the  State  regulatory  scheme 
developed  under  Public  Law  15,  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  Act.  S.  945  would  create 
new  stringent  and  intractable  regulatory 
standards  quite  inconsistent  with  prior 
congressional  recognition  that  what  con- 
stitutes a  valid  system  of  regulation  for 
one  State  under  one  set  of  conditions 
need  not  necessarily  constitute  a  uni- 
versal panacea  for  all  the  States.  If  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  needs  revision,  let  us 
forthrightly  address  ourselves  to  it  on 
its  own  merits,  based  on  its  own  experi- 
ence and  not  through  the  indirection  of 
a  program  professing  to  correct  the  short- 
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comings  of  our  automobile  accident  com- 
pensation .sy.stem. 

But  if  I  am  concerned  over  these  and 
a  myriad  of  other  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posal, I  am  doubly  concerned  over  the 
Liipact  which  its  enactment  will  impose 
on  the  business  operations  of  many  fine 
smaller  insurers. 

Currently  385  casualty  companies  are 
licensed  in  my  home  State  of  Alabama. 
While  many  are  large  multi-State 
writers,  many  more  are  small  single 
State  or  regional  writers.  The  insurance 
climate  in  Alabama  is  a  healthy  and  vi- 
brant one,  and  this  latter  group  of  com- 
panies has  contributed  a  large  share  to 
the  healthy  conditions.  In  a  State  in 
which  the  factors  which  influence  insurer 
success  differ  substantially  from  the 
same  factors  in  other  States,  these  paro- 
chial insurers  have  responded  to  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  people  in  the 
locale.  In  so  doing  they  have  created  the 
mold  to  which  the  larger  out-of-State 
insurers  have  conformed,  thereby  creat- 
ing an  enviable  condition  for  writing 
insurance  and  servicing  its  policyholders 
and  claimants.  We  are  jealous  of  this 
condition,  and  I  would  imagine  that 
there  are  other  States  equally  jealous  of 
similar  conditions. 

The  enactment  of  S.  945  would  serious- 
ly jeopardize  this  situation,  for  it  would 
surely  jeopardize  the  very  existence  of 
the  smaller  companies.  A  study  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  945  will  disclose  two  fea- 
tures which  will  produce  this  impact. 

First,  the  mandatory  coverages  pay- 
able without  regard  to  the  fault  of  the 
insured  create  in  my  judgment  a  far 
greater  exposure  than  the  current  finan- 
cial responsibility  Umits  of  $10,000,  $20,- 
000  and  $5,000.  the  $10,000  being  for  one 
person's  bodily  injury;  the  $20,000  being 
the  limit  in  any  one  accident;  and  the 
$5,000  being  for  property  damage.  With 
this  greater  risk  many  smaller  companies 
presently  operating  within  a  safe  sol- 
vency level  will  need  to  consider  either 
a  merger  with  larger  insurers  or  accept 
the  unfortunate  choice  of  withdrawing 
from  the  market. 

Second,  the  uniform  procedures  man- 
dated by  S.  945  will  create  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  on  the  smaller  companies 
in  striving  to  achieve  conformity  and.  by 
eliminating  one  method  by  which  they 
can  control  operating  costs,  will  deprive 
them  of  an  ever  critical  competitive  edge. 

It  is  not  the  small  active  auto  insurers 
who  are  clamoring  for  a  Federal  solu- 
tion. To  the  contrary,  the  smaller  com- 
panies with  virtually  a  single  voice  are 
pleading  for  the  retention  of  state  pre- 
rogatives and  for  a  good  reason.  They 
are  pleading  to  preserve  their  very  ex- 
istence. I  join  them  in  that  plea,  Mr. 
President.  I  again  repeat  the  matter  is 
too  urgent  and  the  stakes  too  high  for 
this  Congress  at  this  time  to  intervene.  I 
urge  the  continued  deliberate  study  of 
this  whole  matter.  In  my  view,  the  place 
for  such  deliberate  study  is  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  I  heartily  rec- 
ommend the  adoption  of  the  motion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka to  commit  the  bill,  S.  945,  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

S.  945  makes  several  changes  in  the 
basic  American  system  of  jurisprudence 


which  need  further  study,  but  the  one 
which  I  find  really  incomprehensible  is 
that  it  takes  away  a  person's  rights  to  sue 
for  damage  to  his  automobile  and  it  gives 
him  nothing  in  return.  On  the  bodily  in- 
jury side,  S.  945  would,  at  least,  give  new 
no-fault  insurance  benefits  covering 
medical  expense  and  wage  loss  in  return 
for  taking  away  the  right  to  sue  for  pain 
and  suffering.  But  collision  insurance  is 
available  right  now,  and  so  it  gives  noth- 
ing in  return  for  taking  away  property 
damage  liability  rights.  Now  what  kind 
of  a  benefit  to  the  consumer  is  this?  And 
remember  that,  according  to  the  DOT 
studies,  an  average  motorist  is  involved 
in  a  property  damage  accident  once  ev- 
ery 3  years,  but  only  once  in  40  years  in 
a  bodily  injury  accident. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  facet  of  this 
bill  that  needs  study.  Workmen's  com- 
pensation took  away  common  law  rights 
to  sue  an  employer  but  it  gave  something 
valuable  in  return.  No  piece  of  social  leg- 
islation has  ever  taken  away  anything 
so  basic  as  the  right  to  sue  for  property 
damage  and  give  no  substitute  in  return. 
For  all  these  reasons  I  urge  that  this 
bill  be  sent  to  the  Judiciary  for  much 
needed  study  of  both  technical  defects 
and  general  legal  principles.  It  is  sorely 
in  need  of  improvements  and  is  too  im- 
portant to  pass  in  its  present  condition. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  a  speech  by  Hon.  T.  M. 
Conway,  chairman  of  the  Alabama  State 
Bar's  Auto  Insurance  Law  Committee. 
These  excerpts  are  from  a  speech  which 
he  is  to  deliver  on  August  12,  1972,  be- 
fore the  National  Conference  on  Bar 
Presidents  in  San  Francisco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Speech  bt  T.  M.  Conwat 
There  may  be  some  who  think  the  orga- 
nized  bar   should   not   take   a   position   for 
fear  of  the  "self-interest"  criticism.  Our  po- 
sition on  that  is  this : 

It  is  true  that  a  segment  of  our  profession 
earns  a  portion  of  its  livelihood  In  repre- 
senting clients  whose  rights  would  be  abol- 
ished, but  the  majority  of  our  bar  does  not. 
Yet.  we  are  virtually  unanimous  in  our  stand. 
It  is  our  duty  to  speak  out  in  the  public  in- 
terest on  matters  where  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  issues  particularly  qualifies 
us  to  do  so.  We  speak  in  the  interest  of  the 
future  auto  crash  victims  whose  legal  rights 
would  be  abolished,  and  of  those  who  pay 
automobile  insurance  premiimis.  They  are 
being  misled  by  misrepresentations  that  their 
premiums  will  be  significantly  reduced,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  only  the  high  risks  drivers 
would  get  meaningful  reductions  while  the 
good  risks — the  stable  family  man  in  particu- 
lar— will  pay  more. 

We  invite  scrutiny  of  our  position  and 
stand  ready  to  defend  it  on  the  merits.  At 
the  same  time  we  suggest  like  questioning 
of  the  motives  of  certain  Insurance  com- 
panies which  are  spending  vast  amounts  in 
advertising  and  propaganda  favoring  no- 
fault.  Those  are  premium  dollars  they  are 
spending,  undoubtedly  from  the  approxi- 
mately six  mUllon  doUars  pocketed  by  In- 
surance companies  last  year  In  Massachu- 
setts by  not  having  to  pay  for  the  rights 
abolished  by  that  State's  no-fault  law. 
Our  basic  position  Is  aa  follows: 
The  Alabama  State  bar  favors  no-fault  In- 
suance  in  the  sense  that  it  affords  to  the 
public  Insurance  which  should  pay,  prompt- 


ly, and  without  regard  to  fault,  medical 
expense,  wage  loss  and  auto  damage.  We 
question  that  It  is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
public  to  require  by  law  that  every  car  owner 
buy  such  Insurance  regardless  of  need,  de- 
sire, or  ability  to  pay  for  It,  in  addition  to 
his  other  similar  Insurance  or  wage  contin- 
uation plans.  We  vigorously  oppose  abolition 
of  the  present  financial  responslbUlty  of  the 
guilty  to  the  Innocent,  and  the  abolition  of 
the  rli^ht  of  the  Innocent  to  full  and  just 
compensation  for  his  Injury.  We  are  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  right  to  a  Jury 
trial  where  necessary  to  determine  those 
rights.  We  believe  that  moral  and  legal  re- 
sponsibility go  hand  in  hand  to  deter  reck- 
lessness which  produced  Injury,  and  the  elim- 
ination of  either  one  of  them  wUl  tend  to  in- 
crease the  frequency  and  severity  of  auvo 
accidents. 

We  specifically  criticize  the  present  Fed- 
eral bin  as  follows: 

Senate  bill  S.  945.  which  I  call  the  sledge- 
hammer bUl,  represents  the  fifth  revision  oJ 
the  fifth  Hart-Magnuson  bUl.  The  rest  were 
discarded  when  they  proved  to  be  unsound, 
because  among  other  reasons,  they  could  not 
promise  premium  savings.  Yet  this  bill  was 
reported  out  .  .  .  despite  evidence  from  the 
National  Association  of  Independent  Insur- 
ers, made  up  of  companies  writing  more 
than  50^r  of  the  automobile  Insurance  In  the 
country,  showing  that  It  would  result  in  in- 
creased premiums  across  the  board  national- 
ly. For  example,  Alabama  stands  40th  in  aver- 
age premium  cost,  and  if  we  pass  a  law  to 
meet  the  standards  it  sets,  the  average  pre- 
mium cost  win  Increase  30.4'^;  for  minimum 
coverage,  42'~,  for  medium  coverage  and 
16.3 ';r  for  full  coverage. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  passage  of 
this  Federal  bill  would  be  socialization  of  the 
reparations  system.  The  car  owners  simply 
cannot  pay  this  increased  cost.  The  Govern- 
ment would  take  It  over  for  handling  under 
something  like  social  security,  and  there  are 
those  m  Senator  Hart's  camp  who  advocate 
Just  that  as  the  ultimate  solution,  one  of 
whom  recently  said  in  Birmingham  that  cost 
is  immaterial.  The  National  Association  of 
Mutual  Insurance  Agents  says  this  about 
S.  945: 

"If  this  legislation  passes  in  its  present 
form,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  an  Inversion 
of  the  rate  structure.  Companies  wUl  have 
to  make  the  rates  on  the  basis  of  sustaining 
loss  rather  than  on  the  btisls  of  causing  loss. 
Can  you  visualize  the  reaction  of  your  typical 
married  insured  with  children  If  his  rates  are 
Increased  significantly  and  the  rates  of  the 
Irresponsible  driver  are  decreased  substan- 
tially? Will  our  customers  become  so  disen- 
chanted with  Injustice  of  the  system  that 
they  win  demand  that  the  State  or  Federal 
Government  write  auto  insurance  directly?" 

We  don't  need  In  Alabama  a  Federal  bill 
designed  to  meet  problems  existing  in  Boston. 
New  York.  Chicago,  Newark.  Hartford  and 
Miami.  We  don't  have  the  kind  of  problems 
they  have,  either  In  our  courthouses  or  In  In- 
surance costs.  Our  Insurance  costs  less  than 
In  40  States,  and  In  Alabama  premiums 
should  now  be  reduced,  either  by  dividends 
to  policyholders  or  reductions  In  next  years 
rates.  One  company  has  Just  announced  a 
\Q'~,  dividend.  Whne  In  some  Alabama  courts 
there  is  delay  in  trial  of  automobUe  cases,  it 
Is  due  In  large  part  to  criminal  and  priority 
condemnation  cases.  In  almost  all  courts, 
trials  may  be  had  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness. On  a  composite  basis,  our  circuit  Judges 
who  try  civU  cases  average  roughly  one  auto- 
mobile case  per  month.  90 '"r  of  all  claims  are 
settled  in  Alabama  without  suit  or  lawyers. 
The  automobile  accident  represents  only  9^ 
of  all  circuit  court  cases  and  approximately 
90'r.  of  those  are  settled  without  trial. 

The  bin  Is  opposed  by  those  who  under- 
stand it  best.  Including  President  Nlxon,  the 
commissioners  of  Insurance  from  all  50 
States,  all  segments  of  the  Insurance  Indus- 
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try  (Including  those  which  press  hardest  for 
no-fault  legislation  at  the  State  level),  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  I  believe  all 
State  and  City  bar  associations.  All  of  these 
agree  that  the  States  can  do  a  better  Job  of 
tailoring  legislation  to  meet  their  own  wide- 
ly divergent  needs. 

We  believe  that  Alabama's  need  will  be 
satisfied  by  a  moderate  approach,  such  as 
that  taken  by  Oregon.  There,  all  policies  are 
required  to  pay  $3,000  In  medical  expense  and 
$6,000  for  Income  loss,  without  regard  to 
fault.  This  will  provide  immediate  relief  from 
economic  pressure  brought  on  by  auto  acci- 
dents, and  this  $9,000  package  is  4' 2  times 
Massachusetts"  no-fault  benefits  and  almost 
twice  as  much  as  Florida's.  Reports  Indicate 
that  the  profit  picture  for  Insurance  com- 
panies there  was  such  that  this  coverage  was 
added  without  any  increase  in  cost  of  many 
policies,  though  for  those  who  did  not  carry 
any  medical  expen.se  coverage,  there  was  a 
modest  increase. 

Oregon's  brief  experience  Indicates  that 
more  claims  are  being  settled,  and  quicker. 
The  anticipated  ultimate  result  will  be  a  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  bodily  Injury  liability 
insurance,  and  all  of  this  has  been  done 
without  abolishing  the  rights  of  anyone. 

We  would  not  oppose  enactment  of  a  law 
such  as  Oregon's,  or  these  of  some  other 
States  which  have  taken  somewhat  similar 
action.  We  are  encouraged  to  see  that  some 
four  Alabama  companies  are  now  offering 
like  coverage,  without  a  law  requiring  it. 
Competition  will  soon  force  others  to  do  the 
same. 

We  agree  with  USF&O's  board  chairman 
who  said  in  the  1D71  report  to  stockholders: 

"But  Massachusetts  is  a  State  by  Itself, 
having  had  compulsory  auto  Insurance  for  40 
years.  Abuses  grew  up.  under  which  each  per- 
son Involved  in  an  auto  accident,  knowing 
the  other  party  had  insurance  under  the 
compulsory  law.  brought  claim  for  all  he 
could  possibly  collect  against  the  party  pre- 
sumed to  be  at  fault.  6.73  claims  per  100 
cars  registered  was  the  1969  frequency  of 
claims  made  In  Massachusetts.  In  all  other 
States  combined,  claim  frequei-.cy  wa;-.  only 
2.09  claims  per  100  cars.  Thus  the  rate  re- 
duction proposed  for  1972  In  Massachusetts  Is 
not  persuasive  that  the  same  pattern  will 
cccur  in  other  States,  nor  that  adoption  of 
an  'ignore  fault'  law  will  develop  lower  rates 
in  States  which  already  have  low  claim  fre- 
quencies." I  For  Alabama  It  is  1.70  and  de- 
clining.) 

It  would  be  well  for  Congress  and  legisla- 
tures to  heed  the  advice  of  USF&O's  presi- 
dent who  has  notified  its  agents  that  since 
the  differences  in  no-fault  laws  already 
adopted  are  so  significant,  "shouldn't  your 
legislature  refrain  from  taking  any  positive 
action  until  It  is  known  which,  if  any.  of  the 
no-fault  laws  Is  going  to  operate  success- 
fully. Of  the  no-fault  laws  already  adopted, 
one  type  will  probably  operate  more  success- 
fully than  another  type.  Who  knows  which 
one  will  operate  best?  Do  you?  Do  your  leg- 
islators? Do  the  owners  of  the  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  your  State  know?  The  answer 
to  these  questions  is  obvious.  No  one  knows. 
No  one  will  know  until  these  no-fault  plans 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Don't  let  your 
legislature  take  the  chance  of  guessing 
wrong.  Urge  the  legislators  to  go  slowly  and 
learn  from  the  other  experiments,  then  de- 
cide which  Is  the  best." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  The 
no-fault  in."^urance  bill  'S.  945>  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  has  prompted  a 
nationwide  debate  in  newspapers,  period- 
icals, television  and  radio.  The  concept 
has  been  the  subject  of  extended  debate 
before  many  State  legislatures  this  past 
year.  The  letters,  telegrams,  position 
statements  and  reports  received  in  my 
office  have  been  overwhelming.  I  have 


follov,  ed  the  debate  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor  with 
interest. 

The  question  of  no-fault  insurance 
submitted  to  the  Colorado  State  Legisla- 
ture this  past  year  was  rejected  and  will 
be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  my 
constituents  on  the  ballot  in  November. 
This  referendum  was  initiated  by  Com- 
mon C.iuse  in  Colorado.  We  have  all 
heard  from  the  trial  lawyers,  insurance 
companies,  insurance  commissioners, 
consume,  groups,  local,  State  and  na- 
tional bar  associations. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  this 
bill,  the  histoi-y  of  no-fault  insurance  in 
this  country  and  the  possible  impact  of 
this  Federal  lepislation  on  the  people  of 
Colorado.  The  following  facts  emerge: 

First.  The  Federal  bill  imposes  extreme 
standards  on  each  of  the  States.  If  a 
State  does  not  enact  a  plan  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  title  II,  then  title  III 
is  automatically  imposed  on  that  State. 

Second.  Massachasetts  was  the  leader 
in  the  no-fault  field.  Legislation  has  been 
effective  since  January  1.  1971 — 20 
months  ago. 

Third.  The  following  States  have 
adopted  some  form  of  no-fault  insurance 
plan — Massachusetts.  Delaware,  Florida. 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
South  Dakota.  Oregon.  Not  one  of  these 
States  would  meet  requirements  of  the 
Federal  plan. 

Fourth.  The  plan  adopted  by  Illinois 
was  recently  declared  unconstitutional. 
However,  the  problems  as  set  forth  in  the 
court's  decision  are  capable  of  correction 
by  the  Illinois  Legislature. 

Fifth.  Studies  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Insurers  indicate 
that  premiums  would  increase  40  percent 
in  Co'.orado  under  the  "minimum"  re- 
quirements of  title  II.  There  has  not 
been  ample  time  to  consider  such  cost 
implications  among  the  various  States. 

Sixth.  The  Federal  plan  has  not  been 
tested  and  differs  from  each  of  the  exist- 
ing State  plans.  The  differences  among 
the  various  State  no-fault  plans  are  ob- 
vious because  each  State  has  varying 
needs  and  circumstances.  Some  are  rural, 
some  are  urban,  and  so  forth.  This  is  the 
reason  th  it  insurance  premiums  vary 
from  State  to  State  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  S.  945  is  simply  one  more 
type  of  no-fault  insurance  proposal. 
Eight  States  have  enacted  varying  no- 
fault  plans  and  I  am  certain  that  more 
nnd  more  States  will  enact  some  type  of 
no-fault  insurance  program  as  a  result 
of  the  attention  this  subject  has  received. 
To  impose  on  the  States  a  national  no- 
fault  program,  such  as  S.  945,  could 
have  disastrous  consequences.  I  oppose 
a  plan  which  is  completely  untried  and 
untested — a  plan  which  some  studies  in- 
dicate could  result  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  premiums  to  the  citizens  of 
Colorado  and  25  other  States  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  evidence  presented  for 
reform  in  the  field  of  compensation  for 
the  motor  vehicle  accident  victim  is  sub- 
stantial. Such  reform  is  directed  toward 
a  system  that  has  developed  over  a  period 
of  several  centuries.  After  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  analysis  of  the  cost  implica- 
tions of  no-fault,  the  desirable  features 
of  the  State  programs  might  be  adopted 


and  molded  into  a  reasonable  uniform 
plan. 

At  that  time,  we  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  experience,  something  that  is  total- 
ly lacking  as  we  consider  S.  945.  Since 
no  State  which  has  enacted  no-fault  in- 
surance would  qualify  under  this  legis- 
lation, and  since  the  most  conservative 
estimate  indicates  that  Colorado  pre- 
miums would  be  raised  some  40  percent, 
I  will  opfxjse  this  bill  at  this  time,  hop- 
ing that  State  experience  and  some  ad- 
ditional actuarial  work  will  enable  us  to 
meld  the  good  features  of  State  bills 
into  better  Federal  legislation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  the  very  controversial  no-fault 
legislation,  I  suggest  to  Senators  they 
listen  carefully  to  their  Governors  and 
to  their  State  insurance  o£Qcials.  These 
are  the  people  on  the  firing  line  of  insur- 
ance regulation,  and  as  we  so  well  know, 
each  State  has  its  own  problems,  that 
quite  often  must  be  handled  by  an  ap- 
proach that  in  all  probability  might  not 
be  applicable  in  any  other  State. 

My  own  Governor,  the  Honorable  Mike 
O'Callaghan,  of  Nevada,  has  appointed  a 
statewide  committee  to  draft  no-fault 
legislation  to  be  presented  to  our  legisla- 
ture in  the  1973  session.  He  urges  me  to 
oppose  S.  945,  and  leave  this  matter  to 
the  various  States. 

In  addition  the  board  of  bar  governors 
has  pointed  out  that  a  committee  is 
working  on  proposed  legislation  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Nevada  Legislature. 

I  agree,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  impose  a  no-fault  plan 
on  the  Nation.  I  hope  we  will  give  the 
States  additional  time  to  work  out  their 
own  problems  in  this  area. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Gover- 
nor O'Callaghan 's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  well  as  the  letter  from  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  State  bar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carson  City.  Nev.,  August  2, 1972. 
Hon.  Howard  Cannon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Cannon  :  I  have  learned  that 
the  Federal  No-Pault  BUI,  S.  945,  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 

After  reviewing  the  provisions  of  this  bUl, 
I  urge  you  to  vote  against  Its  passage.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  several  states  should  be 
given  more  time  to  develop  no-fault  meas- 
ures that  fit  their  Individual  needs.  Nevada's 
experiences  with  automobile  accident  com- 
pensation are  considerably  different  in  scope 
than  those  of  Illinois,  New  York  or  even 
California.  This  proposal  represents  such  a 
substantial  change  from  the  current  systems 
of  Insurance,  that  each  state  should  be  able 
to  tailor  Its  plan  to  fit  the  needs  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  enactment  of  S.  945  would  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  McCarran  Act,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  state  regulation  of  insurance, 
by  undermining  Its  entire  rationale.  In  addi- 
tion, one  reliable  cost  estimate  indicates 
S.  945  would  require  up  to  a  41  percent  cost 
increase  for  Nevada  motorists. 

I  have  appointed  a  state-wide  committee 
to  draft  no-fault  legislation  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  1973  session  of  the  Nevada 
Legislature.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote 
against  S.  945  and  give  Nevada  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  a  law  to  meet  its  own  needs. 
Sincerely, 

Mike  O'Callaghan, 
Governor  of  Nevada. 
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State  Bar  of  Nevada. 
Reno,  Nev.,  August  31,  1972. 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Howard:  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  State  Bar  of  Nevada  asked  me  to  again 
write  you  to  express  the  Bar's  opposition 
to  the  Federal  no-fault  legislation  now  under 
consideration  by  the  United  States  Congress. 

The  No-Fault  Insurance  Committee  of  the 
State  Bar  of  Nevada  rendered  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  in  which  It  recommended 
that  the  Oregon  type  no-fault  legislation 
should  be  adopted  in  Nevada.  The  Commit- 
tee Indicated  that  it  would  prepare  a  bill 
along  these  lines  to  be  submitted  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Nevada  State  Legislature. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  adoption  of  no- 
fault  legislation  at  the  State  level  is  under 
serious  consideration  in  Nevada,  our  Board 
of  Governors  believes  that  it  would  not  be 
in  the  public  Interest  to  have  Federal  legis- 
lation In  this  field.  The  Board  solicits  you  to 
oppose  this  Federal  legislation.  With  kindest 
personal  regards. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Robert  R.  Herz, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  whole- 
heartily  support  the  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  to 
commit  S.  945,  the  no-fault  insurance 
bill,  to  the  Committe  on  the  Judiciary. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bill  contains 
features  that  could  have  wide-ranging 
repercussions  on  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem. It  could  put  Federal  courts  in  the 
business  of  deciding  distinctly  local  mat- 
ters where  there  is  not  even  a  hint  of  a 
Federal  question  under  currently  accept- 
ed standards. 

I  believe  that  to  federalize  this  system 
without  even  so  much  as  a  hearing  by  the 
Senate  committee  that  is  charged  by  our 
rules  with  the  oversight  of  our  federal 
judicial  system  would  be  a  travesty.  The 
committee  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  testimony  from  interested  parties 
to  determine,  to  the  extent  possible,  just 
what  the  effect  on  our  federal  system  will 
be  with  Federal  courts  deciding  matters 
where  there  is  no  Federal  question,  where 
Federal  courts  are,  in  effect,  substituted 
for  State  courts.  This  is  a  matter  of  such 
precedence  that  I  believe  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate must  know  what  we  are  doing  before 
we  can  judiciously  act.  To  make  such  a 
change  in  our  system  of  federalism  with- 
out the  most  thorough  examination 
would  be  most  unwise. 

There  are  other  questions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  must  be  closely  examined  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  before  we  can 
consider  this  question  in  the  Senate.  Un- 
der the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act,  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  insurance  industry  was 
specifically  delegated  to  the  States.  By 
the  current  bill  we  are  proscriptively 
overriding  this  delegation,  at  least  as  far 
as  automobile  insurance  is  concerned. 
There  have  been  no  hearings  on  the  im- 
plications of  this  matter  and  I  believe 
that  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  would  be 
the  obvious  place  to  examine  the  effect 
of  S.  945  to  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  other  reserva- 
tions to  S.  945  at  this  time.  However, 
I  believe  that  the  ones  that  I  have  raised 
to  this  point  must  be  cleared  up  before 
we  can  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  on  its  merits.  Without  hav- 
ing the  answers  to  these  basic  questions, 
we  will  spend  a  lot  of  time  debating  the 


peripheral  issues  of  S.  945  without  being 
able  to  get  down  to  its  basics.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  making  this  most  worthwhile  motion, 
and  I  urge  Senators  to  support  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  motion  to  commit  this  bill 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  bill  would  restrict  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  in  tort 
cases,  a  matter  which  properly  lies  with- 
in the  province  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  should,  therefore, 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  bill. 
I  can  see  nothing  to  be  lost  by  the  re- 
ferral. Even  if  the  Senate  were  to  pass 
the  bill  at  this  time,  there  is  no  chance 
for  it  to  be  acted  on  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  the  end  of  the 
session.  So  the  bill  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered anew  next  year  in  any  case. 

At  that  time,  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  debate  the  measure 
in  an  unhurried  fashion,  which,  in  the 
long  run,  will  likely  produce  the  best 
legislation  in  this  complicated  field. 

For  these  reasons,  and  not  because  I 
oppose  in  principle  a  well-considered  no- 
fault  bill,  I  shall  vote  for  the  motion  to 
refer. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
decided  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Hart- 
Magnuson  no-fault  auto  insurance  bill 
and  oppose  its  referral  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  where  it  will  die  an  untimely 
death.  I  support  the  bill  because  the 
present  auto  insurance  system  is  a  dis- 
aster and  because  I  believe  that  the 
American  consumer  demands  and  de- 
serves a  better  way. 

Anyone  who  examines  the  present  sys- 
tem cannot  help  but  conclude  that  it 
perpetuates  monumental  economic  waste 
and  terrible  inequities  among  victims.  In 
March  1971,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation released  its  final  report  on  a 
2-year  24  volume  study  of  the  present 
motor  vehicle  insurance  system.  Some  of 
the  conclusions  of  that  study  were  these : 
First.  The  present  system  returns  only 
about  44  cents  in  benefits  to  auto  acci- 
dent victims  for  each  dollar  paid  in  pre- 
miums to  insurance  companies. 

Second.  One  third  of  claimants  with 
losses  between  $1  and  $500  recovered 
over  4V2  times  their  medical  and  wage 
losses. 

Third.  Seriously  injured  victims  with 
medical  expenses  of  $5,000  or  more  re- 
covered only  55  percent  of  those  ex- 
penses while  victims  with  medical  ex- 
penses of  less  than  $5,000  recovered  90 
percent  of  their  losses. 

Fourth.  Innocent  victims  with  differ- 
ent economic  or  educational  background 
are  treated  in  vastly  different  ways.  A 
college  educated  accident  victim  receives 
on  the  average  63  percent  of  his  loss;  but 
a  victim  with  no  formal  education  or  less 
than  12  years  of  school  gets  about  38  per- 
cent. Similarly  a  victim  with  $10,000  in- 
come gets  about  61  percent  of  his  loss, 
but  a  person  with  income  under  $5,000 
gets  only  38  percent. 

Fifth.  For  fatal  accident  victims  who 
work,  the  average  loss  was  $40,000.  in- 
cluding lost  future  wages,  yet  the  aver- 
age settlement  his  family  received  from 
all  recovery  resources,  including  liability 
in.surance,  was  $2,080  or  5  percent. 
Sixth.  No  benefits  are  received  in  many 


cases  such  as  where  both  parties  are 
without  fault,  persons  injured  in  one  car 
accidents,  and  victims  who  are  them- 
selves at  fault. 

In  other  words,  those  who  tell  the 
public  that  the  present  system  compen- 
sates the  irmocent  victim  for  both  eco- 
nomic and  intangible — that  is,  pain  and 
suffering — losses  are  perpetrating  a  mon- 
strous hoax.  The  present  system  does 
not  even  come  close  to  compensating  the 
basic  economic  loss  of  a  victim,  let  along 
his  pain  and  suffering. 

In  fact,  as  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill  puts  it:  "The 
odds  are  better  in  Las  Vegas."  And  there 
is  some  truth  in  that.  Compare  the  44 
cents  on  the  dollar  return  provided  by 
auto  liability  insurance  with  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Off-Track  Betting 
Corp.  returns  83  cents  as  winnings  to 
bettors  for  every  dollar  in  wagers. 

And  not  only  is  reimbursement  inade- 
quate ;  it  is  also  incredibly  delayed.  A  re- 
cent New  York  State  Insurance  Depart- 
ment study  shows  that  an  injured  auto 
accident  victim  faces  delays  in  collect- 
ing under  auto  liability  insurance  10 
times  as  long  as  delays  for  collection  un- 
der other  insurance  such  as  collision, 
homeowners,  or  theft.  And  when  com- 
pared to  accident  or  health  insurance, 
the  delay  is  40  times  as  long. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  to  junk  the  fault  system 
and  adopt  a  more  equitable  system  of 
no-fault  coverage  as  provided  in  S.  945. 
This  bill  provides  a  Federal  minimum 
standard  for  no-fault  auto  insurance  and 
requires  each  State  to  adopt  a  no-fault 
plan  meeting  that  minimum,  or  an  even 
stronger  Federal  plan  will  go  into  effect 
in  that  State. 

Under  the  no-fault  system  contained 
in  S.  945,  all  of  a  victim's  medical  and 
hospital  bills  up  to  $25,000,  all  of  his  re- 
habUitation  bill  up  to  $25,000  and  all  of 
his  lost  wages — or  the  lost  future  earn- 
ings of  a  person  who  dies — up  to  $75,000 
are  paid  by  his  insurance  company  re- 
gardless of  who  is  at  fault. 

In  addition,  the  proposed  system  will 
pay  benefits  as  the  loss  occurs;  if  an  in- 
surance company  tries  to  delay  payment 
it  will  get  socked  with  Interest  payments 
to  the  victim  at  the  rate  of  24  percent 
per  year.  In  an  era  when  the  consumer 
must  pay  finance  charges  whenever  he 
does  not  pay  on  time,  it  is  only  fair 
that  Insurance  companies  be  treated  the 
same  way  when  they  do  not  pay  on  time. 
In  addition,  if  the  victim  is  forced  to  sue 
his  insurance  company  to  collect,  the 
company  must  pay  for  his  lawyer. 

In  summary  form,  the  advantages  of 
this  bill  are  these: 

First.  A  far  greater  percentage  of  pre- 
miimis  paid  by  constmiers  will  be  paid 
out  in  benefits. 

Second.  Overpayment  of  small  claims 
will  be  ended  by  eliminating  the  "nui- 
sance" value  of  those  small  claims.  Dam- 
ages for  pain  and  suffering  would  be 
available  only  to  those  who  are  seriously 
injured. 

Third.  Adequate  compensation  for  fa- 
tally and  seriously  injured  victims  is  pro- 
vided for  the  first  time. 

Fourth.  Incentives  to  reduce  the  waste 
in  human  resources  are  built  into  the  bill. 
It  pushes  injured  persons  to  accept  re- 
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habilitation  services:  it  provides  sure 
payment  for  emergency  services;  and  it 
encourages  stronger,  safer  cars  because 
the  characteristics  of  a  person's  own  car 
would  affect  his  rate. 

Fifth.  Timely  payment  is  assured,  with 
interest  at  24  percent  per  year  if  a  claim 
is  not  paid  within  60  days. 

Sixth.  Insurance  will  be  available  to 
everyone,  with  a  maximum  limit  on  any 
assigned  risk  pool  premium. 

COST 

A  final  point  is  the  question  of  cost. 
There  have  been  a  lot  of  claims  made  by 
all  sides  about  the  effect  of  a  no-fault 
system  upon  the  cost  of  premiums.  I 
think  it  is  critical  that  there  be  a  full 
understanding  about  the  expected  cost  of 
no-fault  and  the  reality  or  unreality  of 
cost  estimates. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  ob- 
tained estimates  of  the  nationwide  cost 
effect  of  its  no-fault  projjosal  from  four 
industry  sources.  The  American  Insur- 
ance Association  which  favors  no-fault, 
projected  a  6-percent  premium  savings 
on  a  nationwide  average.  The  American 
Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  which  op- 
poses no-fault,  projected  a  2-percent 
savings.  The  National  Association  of  In- 
dependent Insurers,  which  oppose  no- 
fault,  projected  an  18-percent  increase. 
And  State  Farm  Insurance  Co.,  the  larg- 
est auto  insurer  in  the  United  States. 
projected  no  change  in  premium  costs. 
The  committee  also  attempted  where 
possible  to  provide  separate  estimates  for 
individual  States.  For  California,  the 
AIA  estimated  a  6 -percent  savings  under 
no-fault.  State  Farm  estimates  a  7-per- 
cent savings.  Allstate  Insurance,  which 
plans  to  sell  a  more  expensive  package, 
estimates  a  17-percent  increase.  The 
AMIA  did  not  provide  a  separate  State 
breakdown. 

Based  upon  those  estimates  and  fur- 
ther study  conducted  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  it  would  appear  that  the  ef- 
fect of  a  shift  to  the  no-fault  system  is 
likely  to  be  a  small  decrease  in  premium 
costs  or  no  change  at  all.  It  is  possible 
that  a  more  substantial  decrease  might 
result  if  cost  estimates  prove  too  con- 
servative. And  it  is  also  possible  that  no- 
fault  might  increase  some  premium 
costs. 

And  therefore,  I  believe  it  would  be  ir- 
responsible to  promise  consumers  dra- 
matic decreases  in  premiums.  There  may 
be  some  such  decreases,  but  where  they 
are  likely  to  occur  is  where  the  present 
system  has  had  its  worst  failures — in 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  where  every 
nickol  bumper  used  to  result  in  a  per- 
sonal injury  claim,  real  or  imagined. 

The  important  point  is  this:  The  no- 
fault  system  is  a  vastly  more  equitable 
system,  one  which  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward providing  fair  and  swift  compensa- 
tion for  all  accident  victims.  Even  if 
adoption  of  that  system  were  to  result  in 
a  modest  increase  in  premium  cost,  I 
believe  its  advantages  over  the  present 
system  make  it  worth  whatever  it  costs. 
The  savings  in  human  terms  offered  by 
this  bill  make  it  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  year,  and  I  am.  therefore,  pleased 
to  join  in  supporting  it. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  discussed 


the  various  no-fault  proposals  with  a 
great  many  persons,  including  extensive 
discussions  with  trial  attorneys.  The 
principal  arguments  which  have  been 
raised  in  those  discussions  have  dealt 
with  the  effect  of  no-fault  insurance 
upon  recovery  for  intangible  losses — that 
is,  pain  and  suffering — premium  cost, 
and  deterrent  effect  on  bad  drivers.  I 
have  considered  those  points  with  care 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
S.  945  presents  substantial  advantages 
over  the  present  system  on  each  count. 
I  have  already  discussed  the  fact  that 
the  present  system  fails  to  compensate 
injured  victims  for  even  their  direct  eco- 
nomic costs,  much  less  their  pain  and 
suffering.  But  in  addition,  under  this  bill, 
persons  who  are  seriously  injured  retain 
their  right  to  sue  for  pain  and  suffering. 
As  to  cost,  I  have  stated  my  own  con- 
clusion that  the  advantages  over  the 
present  system  offered  by  this  bill  make 
it  worthwhile,  particularly  when  three  of 
the  four  estimates  obtained  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  project  no  increase  in 
premiums.  In  addition,  through  the  op- 
portunity for  deductible  provisions  to 
prevent  duplication  of  benefits  and  the 
loss  reduction  incentives  contained  in  the 
bill,  it  is  possible  that  further  savings 
may  occur. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  deterrent  effect 
upon  bad  drivers,  I  continue  to  believe 
that  the  most  effective  deterrent  is 
strict  enforcement  of  our  licensing  and 
traffic  laws. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
before  us  today  may  bear  the  greatest 
number  of  teeth  marks  of  any  in  recent 
memory.  Reform  of  the  auto  insurance 
system  has  been  chewed  on  for  years, 
until  it  is  probably  impossible  to  find  one 
facet  which  has  not  been  the  subject  of 
thousands  of  words  of  discussion  and 
dissection. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee has  published  11  volumes  of  hear- 
ings and  appendix  material — beginning 
back  in  1966.  The  Commerce  Committee 
added  five  volumes  to  that.  Backing  up 
and  greatly  supplementing  all  this  verbi- 
age is  the  $2  million  study  done  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  On  top 
of  that  are  numerous  books,  papers, 
and  such  by  academicians  and  State 
legislators. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  each  source 
was  that  the  present  auto  insurance  sys- 
tem is  serving  consumers  poorly. 

As  elected  representatives,  we  did  not 
need  this  much  study  to  discover  what  a 
dismal  job  the  present  system  is  doing. 
Many  of  us — I  am  sure — has  file  drawers 
full  of  letters  from  constituents  giving 
chapter  and  verse  on  how.  when  they 
truly  needed  it,  they  did  not  have  the 
protection  they  thought  they  had  bought. 
During  all  this  time  of  study,  consum- 
ers have  waited  with  amazing  patience 
for  their  elected  oflBcials  to  come  up  with 
a  solution. 

They  have  done  this  when  50,000 
deaths  and  2  million  injuries  annually 
were  demonstrating  dramatically  how 
little  protection  this  system  was  provid- 
ing. For  each  family  involved  with  these 
accidents,  this  bill  is  already  too  late  to 
help  with  the  problems  that  are  so  real 
to  them. 
Now,  we  are  asked  to  pause  again  and 


refer  this  bill  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee for  more  study.  May  I  suggest  two 
things:  First,  such  additional  study  is 
not  needed.  The  issues  have  been  de- 
bated. We  are  all  as  aware  as  we  can 
possibly  be  before  passage  of  the  impact 
of  this  legislation.  Second— and  why 
blink  the  fact — a  yea  vote  on  this  referral 
is  in  effect  a  vote  to  kill  the  bill  for  this 
session  of  Congress. 

The  clock  is  running — at  best  guess  we 
have  7  or  8  weeks  of  time  before  the  end 
of  this  session.  In  that  time — if  we  aie 
to  deliver  auto  insiu-ance  reform  to  con- 
sumers— the  Senate  and  the  House  must 
both  act,  and  likely  a  conference  report 
must  be  accepted  by  each  body.  Not  a 
schedule  guaranteed  to  reach  the  goal, 
but  an  effort  worth  making. 

If  this  session  should  end  without  each 
of  these  steps  taken,  we  must  begin  all 
over  again  next  year.  Realistically,  then, 
a  vote  to  refer  this  bill  to  Judiciary  would 
mean  at  least  another  year  will  go  by 
without  dehvering  on  our  promise  to  re- 
form the  auto  insurance  system. 

And  for  what  purpose?  So  we  can  talk 
more  about  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  President,  for  50  years  thought- 
ful voices  have  urged  us  to  abandon  the 
negligence  principle  in  the  automobile 
insurance  system  and  go  to  compensa- 
tion without  regard  to  fault  for  victims 
of  automobile  accidents.  Detailed  anal- 
yses have  been  built  up  over  the  years, 
with  the  DOT  study  confirming  the  need 
to  go  to  no-fault.  The  bill  before  us  is 
the  end  product  of  thorough  and  ex- 
tended hearings.  To  the  extent  this  con- 
gressional system  works,  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  system  fully  engaged.  The 
argimient  is  made  that  it  must  go  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  because  there  are 
some  features  in  the  bill  with  which  some 
Members  disagree.  But  that  is  not  the 
way  to  decide  whether  these  features  are 
wise  or  imwise;  in  our  congressional  sys- 
tem such  questions  should  be  debated 
right  here  and  on  the  merits,  propose 
amendments  and  then  vote.  Use  this 
amendment  process,  not  the  device  of 
"sending  it  back."  Our  committee  has 
given  the  Senate  its  best  judgment  after 
lengthy  study,  debate  and  decision.  Let 
the  Senate  do  the  same,  now,  here. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit S.  945  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  reasons  for  my  support  are 
quite  simple. 

Let  me  first  say.  that  1  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  need  for  reform  in  our 
automobile  reparations  system  and  that 
the  "no-fault"  principle,  applied  correct- 
ly, could  alleviate  many  ills  and  guar- 
antee a  more  efficient  and  less  costly  sys- 
tem. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  worked 
long  ahd  hard  studying  the  various  rami- 
fications of  this  measure,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  and  committee 
members  for  their  efforts.  However,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  bill, 
if  enacted,  will  have  a  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching  impact  on  our  legal  system  and 
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traditional  legal  concepts.  Therefore,  it 
is  only  reasonable  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  given  ample  opportunity  to 
examine  this  proposal. 

This  bill,  unlike  the  modified  no-fault 
plans  now  in  effect  in  Massachusetts,  Il- 
linois, Florida,  and  other  States,  would 
drastically  limit  and  alter  an  individual's 
fundamental  legal  right  to  seek  redress 
in  the  courts  of  law.  Although  I  am  not 
an  attorney,  I  do  know  that  inherent  in 
our  legal  system  is  the  basic  principle  of 
personal  accountability— the  duty  of 
each  citizen  to  use  reasonable  care  not  to 
injure  his  fellow  man,  and  if  he  does  in- 
jure him,  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
compensating  him  for  his  injuries. 

As  the  Special  Committee  on  Automo- 
bile Accident  Reparations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  so  aptly  stated: 

There  Is  a  deep  rooted  Instinct  that  one 
should  not  profit  by  his  own  wrong. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  should  ex- 
amine this  measure  in  order  to  determine 
the  important  question  of  whether  the 
fault  principle  should  be  maintained,  at 
least  in  part,  and  to  decide  whether  a 
combination  fault/no-fault  system,  a 
modified  no-fault  plan,  would  be  the 
most  reasonable  and  equitable  course  to 
follow  in  seeking  reform. 

In  addition,  I  have  some  very  serious 
reservations  concerrmig  the  merits  of  this 
bill  which,  in  my  view,  require  additional 
committee  consideration. 

First  is  the  question  of  cost.  I  am  firm- 
ly convinced  that  public  support  for  the 
"no-fault"  concept  has  largely  rested  on 
the  presumption  that  a  no-fault  plan 
would  reduce  the  soaring  cost  of  automo- 
bile insurance.  Due  to  the  high  benefit 
levels  in  title  n,  statistics  indicate  that 
rather  than  a  reduction,  S.  945  would 
result  in  significantly  increased  pre- 
mium costs  to  the  average  American 
driver. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  conferences 
with  representatives  of  insurance  com- 
panies and  others  knowledgeable  in  in- 
surance matters  in  my  State,  I  was  in- 
formed that  Increases  in  insurance  rates 
in  Oklahoma  would  likely  occur  if  S.  945 
became  law  as  It  is  presently  written. 
These  individuals  are  not  opposed  to  the 
no-fault  approach.  Rather,  they  felt  It 
was  too  soon  for  high-national  standards 
to  be  set,  and  unanimously  they  prefer 
a  State-by-State  approach  and  the  gath- 
ering of  information  and  opinions  before 
a  Federal  law  was  passed. 

The  various  estimates  presented  to  the 
Commerce  Committee  and  received  by 
my  office  predict  that  the  average  Okla- 
homa driver  could  expect  an  increase  in 
premiiun  costs  from  18  to  45  percent.  If 
these  estimates  are  accurate,  this  legisla- 
tion would  hurt — not  help — American 
motorists. 

Second,  S.  945  would  force  the  aboli- 
tion and  repeal  of  all  existing  State  pro- 
giams  and  completely  eliminate  State 
fiexibUity  in  developing  a  program  tai- 
lored to  meet  local  conditions.  A  wiser 
approach  is  for  each  State  to  develop  a 
program  which  takes  into  account  local 
factors,  concepts,  values,  and  attitudes. 
These  may  vary  dramatically  from  State 
to  State. 

Average  incomes,  medical  costs  and 


facilities,  motor  vehicle  programs  and 
geographic  conditions  which  create  dif- 
ferent accident  pictures,  vary  greatly 
from  State  to  State.  I  do  not  believe  that 
an  insurance  program  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  residents  of  New  York  City 
would  necessarily  be  appropriate  for 
residents  of  Red  Rock,  Okla. 

In  my  view,  the  minlmums  in  S.  945 
are  excessively  high.  These  high  levels 
would  result  in  Increased  premiums  for 
many  States  and  a  severe  limitation  on 
State  initiative  and  ability  to  deal  with 
their  respective  problems.  More  reason- 
able standards  should  be  required  in  all 
jurisdictions. 

The  better  approach  is  the  one  advo- 
cated by  Senator  Baker  which  would  re- 
quire no  more  than  a  $1,000  minimum 
for  medical  coverage  and  $5,500  for  other 
economic  categories,  Including  lost  wages 
on  a  first-party  basis  without  regard  to 
fault.  Studies  indicate  these  minimimis 
will  reimburse  in  full  more  than  95  per- 
cent of  the  victims  of  automobile  acci- 
dents without  an  increase  in  premium 
costs  and  also  permit  the  States  fiexi- 
bility  In  developing  programs  geared  to 
their  respective  needs. 

We  frequently  hear  about  a  taxpayers' 
revolt.  In  my  opinion  the  problem  is 
much  deeper.  What  we  are  witnessing 
in  this  country  is  a  citizens'  revolt 
against  the  growth  of  government.  Pre- 
mature passage  of  the  legislation  in  the 
no-fault  field  and  the  subsequent  in- 
crease In  Insurance  premiums  would,  in 
my  opinion,  produce  a  policyholders'  re- 
volt. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
small  sample  of  the  many  letters  and 
telegrams  received  by  my  oflBce.  These 
communications  are  heavily  in  opposi- 
tion to  no-fault  insurance  and  they  come 
from  knowledgeable  people  who  have 
spent  their  lives,  careers,  and  activities 
in  this  field. 

For  example,  I  have  a  wire  from  Lewis 
Munn  who  says : 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  senate  bill  945X 
as  It  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  Okla.  since 
several  states  have  enacted  this  type  legisla- 
tion It  would  seem  appropriate  to  wait  until 
their  experience  Is  available  for  evaluation. 
Furthermore  It  would  appear  feasible  for  this 
type  of  legislation  to  be  enacted  and  admin- 
istered at  the  state  level  to  fit  local  needs. 
Also  the  level  of  benefits  as  written  In  SB945 
appears  to  be  excessive  for  this  area  said 
would  cause  an  Increase  In  rate  for  Okla- 
homans.  It  appears  that  farm  vehicles  could 
be  substantially  Increased. 

Lewis  H.  Munn, 
President,  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  and 
Affiliates. 

I  have  many  similar  communications 
and  the  theme  is  the  same:  That  it  is 
too  soon;  that  this  would  mean  an  in- 
crease In  rates. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  reasons  I  urge 
that  the  Senate  support  the  motl'^n  to 
permit  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
the  opportimity  to  study  the  serious 
problems  which  this  legislation  raises. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  idea  when  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  would  ever  report  the  no- 
fault  bill? 


Mr.  BELLMON.  That  question  really 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  knows 
or  should  know  there  would  not  be  any 
hearings  this  year  or  in  this  session.  If  I 
could  get  assurance  there  would  be  hear- 
ings, that  would  be  one  thing,  but  I  can- 
not get  that  from  anybody  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  refer  to  hear- 
ings in  depth,  or  a  date  certain  when 
the  bill  will  be  reported  back.  Can  the 
Senator  give  me  that? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  As  the  chairman 
knows.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  is  in  the 
Chamber,  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  not  have 
esked  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  bill  rested  in  the 
haven  of  the  Commerce  Committee  for 
16  months.  It  would  be  unfair  to  expect 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  report 
it  back  in  16  days  after  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  had  it  for  16  months. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  How  long  does  the 
Senator  think  they  would  take  on  it? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
In  the  business  of  saying  we  want  to 
pass  it  this  session  and  we  do  not  care 
how  inadequate  or  how  deficient  it  is, 
we  want  to  pass  something 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  well. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
country  has  gotten  along  without  a  bill 
like  this  from  the  time  of  George  Wash- 
ington to  the  present  moment  and  the 
heavens  have  not  fallen? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Can  the  Senator  show  me  where  in 
this  bill,  if  a  man  is  driving  a  truck  on  a 
highway  and  has  a  no-fault  insurance 
policy,  and  he  nins  off  the  road  and 
runs  into  my  house,  that  I  can  get  any 
damages  imder  the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  may 
sue  anybody  under  section  204.  where 
there  is  damage  to  your  property. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Where  is  that?  I  have 
looked  for  it.  I  cannot  find  it  in  the  bill.  I 
have  looked  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Section  204.  If  the 
Senator  will  sit  down  and  read  it  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  his  question  later. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
the  words  in  section  204.  It  is  a  rather 
short  section 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Section  3— Physical 
Damage  to  Property  Other  Than  Motor 
Vehicles  in  Use. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  and 
accept  his  statement  as  valid. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  discussion  of  the  merits.  The  mo- 
tion to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  is  before  the  Senate. 
We  are  going  to  debate  the  merits  if  the 
motion  is  not  agreed  to  and  if  it  is 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary the  Senator  can  take  it  up  to  the 
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Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  get  an 
answer  to  his  question. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert  on  this  bill.  Like 
every  other  Member  of  the  Senate  I  have 
had  himdreds  and  hundreds  of  other 
tasks  to  perform  and  it  was  only  in  re- 
cent days  that  I  could  even  get  a  copy  of 
the  bill  in  its  present  form.  Prior  to  that 
time  I  tried  to  get  copies,  but  obtained 
copies  that  had  been  substantially 
changed  from  time  to  time. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Wash- 
ington we  should  not  place  upon  a  na- 
tion of  200  million  people  a  bill  of  this 
Importance  without  affording  Congress 
and  the  Senate  an  adequate  opportimity 
to  ascertain  what  is  in  the  bill. 

U  enacted  into  law  the  bill  would  make 
the  most  drastic  change  in  our  system  of 
government.  Up  to  the  present  moment 
the  regulation  of  all  matters  of  liabil- 
ity  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  on  my  time,  so  the 
Record  will  be  straight,  we  reported  this 
bill  in  June,  it  has  been  here  since  June. 
We  have  held  hearings,  all  kinds  of  hear- 
ings, we  have  had  a  study  costing  $3  mil- 
lion which  lasted  3  years,  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  every  Senator.  It  was  re- 
ported In  June  and  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  had  many  witnesses.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  could  have 
submitted  amendments.  We  listened  to 
everybody.  We  took  our  time.  The  bill 
was  reported  in  June. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  Jime 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  I  may  finish,  on 
my  time — it  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  three  votes 
against  it.  The  Committee  on  Commerce 
looked  at  it  very  carefully.  So  do  not 
suggest  we  would  just  come  down  here 
last  night  or  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  give  the  Senate  a  bill.  That  Is  not 
true. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  bill  was  reported  on 
the  20th  day  of  Jiuie  1972,  a  few  days 
before  we  went  into  recess  and  at  a  time 
when  we  had /little  opportunity  to  study 
it.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
who  works  about  all  the  daylight  hours, 
has  had  other  tasks  to  perform  and  has 
had  to  stay  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
since  we  reconvened  and  he  did  not  get 
a  copy  of  this  bill  in  its  final  form  until 
about  after  the  recess.  It  was  some  days 
after  it  was  reported;  that  is,  after  the 
committee  acted  on  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  print  hundreds 
of  copies  of  the  bill  and  the  report.  They 
are  available  to  the  public,  to  Senators, 
to  everybody.  The  Senator  said  he  did 
not  get  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Who  did  the  Sen- 
ator ask? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  asked  your  com- 
mittee a  number  of  times  to  furnish  me 
copies  and  it  turned  out  that  when  the 
bill  came  out  it  was  quite  different  from 
all  previous  copies. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  we  change 
bills  sdl  the  time.  The  Senator  does  in 
his  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  Senator  from 
Washington  must  recognize  that  it  took 


his  committee  about  16  months  to  study 
this  bill,  and  this  bill  is  so  complicated 
that  other  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
have  some  time  to  study  it,  and  especially 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
is  not  essential  to  pass  the  bill  this  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  shows  we  gave 
it  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  but  the  Senator  does 
not  seem  to  want  anybody  else  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  it  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  not  right. 
The  Senator  could  get  a  copy  of  the  bill 
any  time  he  wanted  it.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  ask  a  page  to  get  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  could  not  get  a  copy  of 
the  bill  imtil  after  the  bill  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  it 
was  not  available  at  that  time — only  the 
copy  that  the  Senator  reported. 

I  can  understand  why  some  insurance 
companies  like  this  bill,  because  it  robs 
every  person  injured  in  a  motor  vehicle 
accident  in  the  United  States  of  some 
very  basic  rights.  It  virtually  robs  every- 
body of  the  right  to  recover  for  damages 
for  physical  suffering.  Such  suffering  is 
classified  in  the  bill  as  an  item  of  in- 
tangible damage.  It  is  well  recognized  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  that  in  an  ac- 
cident for  personal  injury  the  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  compensation  for  his  phys- 
ical pain  and  suffering  directly  result- 
ing from  the  wrongful  acts  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

Under  this  bill  a  man  cannot  recover 
r.  single  penny  for  physical  pain  and 
suffering  unless  he  suffers  a  permanent 
loss  of  a  bodily  function  or  a  serious  dis- 
figurement or  is  totally  incapacitated  for 
at  least  6  months  from  following  his 
vocation. 

Not  only  that;  it  is  well  settled  in  every 
jurisdiction  of  this  country  that  a  per- 
son has  a  right  to  recover  damages  for 
mental  suffering  against  the  operator  of 
a  motor  vehicle  who  is  negligent. 

Under  this  bill  he  cannot  recover  any- 
thing, not  a  penny,  for  mental  suffering 
or  mental  anguish. 

He  not  only  has  the  right  under  the 
law  of  every  State  of  this  Union  at  the 
present  time  to  recover  damages  for 
future  pain  and  suffering;  under  this  bill 
he  cannot  recover  a  scintilla  of  damages 
for  future  pain  and  suffering,  and  future 
pain  and  suffering,  both  bodily  and  men- 
tal, is  really  more  serious  than  a  broken 
leg. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  statement  from 
the  law  of  damages : 

A  pregnant  woman  who  by  reason  of  In- 
juries negligently  Inflicted  suffers  a  miscar- 
riage Is  entitled  to  recover  such  damages  as 
will  fairly  compensate  her  for  the  physical 
and  mental  pain  and  suffering  and  any  Im- 
pairment of  her  health  occasioned  by  the 
miscarriage. 

I  cannot  find  a  syllable  in  this  bill 
which  will  permit  a  woman  in  that  sit- 
uation t<j.recover  a  single  penny  for  those 
injuries. 

This  is  called  a  consumer  bill.  It  would 
rob  consumers  of  the  right  they  now  have 
under  the  law  to  recover  damages  for 
physical  pain  and  suffering  in  times  past 
from  an  injury  and  for  future  pain  and 
suffering.  It  would  rob  them  of  the  right 


to  recover  damages  for  mental  anguish, 
and  those  injuries,  as  I  say,  in  most  cases, 
are  more  serious  than  such  injuries  as 
a  broken  leg. 

There  are  other  bugs  in  this  bill  that 
ought  to  be  considered  and  removed.  For 
example,  it  has  a  provision  here,  which 
I  shall  read  to  the  Senate,  on  page  36,  in 
regard  to  attorneys.  Now,  attorneys  may 
be  in  low  repute  in  some  quarters,  but  I 
would  say  that  nobody  can  get  justice 
in  our  courts  unless  he  is  represented  by 
a  competent  attorney.  In  fact,  as  far  as 
criminal  cases  are  concerned,  our  Con- 
stitution recognizes  the  right  to  an  at- 
torney as  being  a  basic  right  by  saying 
that  every  person  charged  with  crime 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  an  at- 
torney for  his  defense,  and  I  think  the 
due  process  clause  requires  that  a  per- 
son be  given  the  right  to  the  services  of 
an  attorney  in  a  civil  action.  Legal  repre- 
sentation is  certainly  essential  to  a  fair 
trial. 

Let  us  see  what  it  says  on  i>age  36,  sub- 
section (b),  starting  on  line  17: 

(b)  No  part  of  loss  benefits  paid  under  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  mandatory  op- 
tional coverages  or  under  an  approved  selT- 
Insurance  plan  shall  be  applied  in  any  man- 
ner as  attorney's  fees  for  services  rendered  in 
pursuing  a  claim  under  a  qualifying  no-fault 
policy.  Any  contract  in  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  illegal  and  unenforceable,  and 
it  shall  constitute  an  unlawful  act  for  any 
attorney  to  solicit,  enter  into,  or  knowingly 
accept  benefits  under  any  such  contract. 

This  provision  outlaws  any  contract 
between  a  client  who  has  sustained  an 
injury  in  a  motor  vehicle  accident  and 
his  attorney  for  the  payment  of  fees  for 
representing  the  client  in  a  claim  under 
this  act. 

And  I  want  to  call  attention  to  another 
provision  relating  to  attorney  fees,  which 
is  on  page  38.  This  is  what  it  says: 

Sec.  105.  A  person  noaklng  a  claim  under  a 
qualifying  no-fault  policy  or  mandatory  op- 
tional coverages  or  under  an  approved  self- 
insurance  plan,  may  be  allowed  an  award  of 
a  reasonable  sum  for  attorney's  fee  (based 
upon  actual  time  expended)  and  all  reason- 
able costs  oT  suit  in  any  case  in  which  the  in- 
surer or  self-Insurer  denies  all  or  part  of  a 
claim  for  benefits  under  such  policy  or  plan 
unless  the  court  determines  that  the  claim 
was  fraudulent,  excessive,  or  frivolous. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  provision 
stipulates  that  the  attorneys'  fees  must 
be  calculated,  not  on  the  skill  of  the  at- 
torney, not  on  the  difficulty  of  the  case, 
not  upon  the  experience  of  the  attorney, 
not  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  attorney, 
not  upon  the  result  of  the  attorney's  ef- 
forts, but  must  be  calculated  solely  upon 
actual  time  expended. 

In  other  words,  it  provides  that  a  pro- 
fessional man  must  be  compensated  on 
an  hourly  basis  ignoring  his  skill,  his 
experience,  the  benefit  of  his  services  to 
his  client,  and  the  vast  experience  he  may 
have  had  in  litigating  claims. 

The  Isuiguage  so  providing  ought  to 
be  stricken  out.  All  these  matters  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  at- 
torney fees.  This  is  one  of  the  bugs  the 
Judiciary  Committee  could  properly  and 
wisely  remove. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  imder  a  pre- 
vious provision  of  this  bill,  which  I  have 
read  to  the  Senate,  the  client  is  pro- 
hibited from  making  any  agreement  with 
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his  attorney  for  compensation  for  the 
services  which  his  attorney  renders  him 
in  prosecuting  claims  for  injuries  suf- 
fered in  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

I  call  attention  to  another  provision. 
which  says,  in  effect,  that  the  fees  of  an 
attorney  for  a  successful  claimant  must 
be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  paid  by  the  in- 
surance company.  This  provision  does 
not  really  secure  for  the  attorney  any 
fees  It  says  that  the  judge  "may"  aUow 
him  compensation.  The  attorney  has  no 
right  to  his  compensation.  He  carmot 
make  a  contract  with  his  client  for  it, 
and  he  cannot  compel  the  court  to  give 
him  any  compensation  whatsoever.  TTie 
judge  merely  has  the  discretionary  power 
to  award  him  compensation,  and  even 
this  judicial  power  is  subject  to  an  excep- 
tion. The  judge  carmot  award  the  attor- 
ney compensation,  no  matter  how  much 
he  recovers  for  his  client,  no  matter  how 
great  his  skill  is,  no  matter  what  the 
value  of  his  services  to  his  client  is,  if 
the  claim  his  client  makes  is  "exces- 
sive." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spent  the  major 
part  of  my  active  life  in  the  courtroom, 
either  as  a  trial  attorney  or  as  a  judge. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  suits  on 
promissory  notes  and  other  contracts, 
I  have  never  yet  seen  a  plaintiff  who  did 
not  make  an  excessive  claim.  By  that  I 
mean  that  plaintiffs  always  claim  more 
than  they  ultimately  recover. 

Under  this  provision  a  lawyer,  instead 
of  representing  his  client  as  he  should 
represent  him,  is  either  going  to  have  to 
be  one  of  those  viazards  gifted  with  the 
uncanny,  divine,  prophetic  power  to 
foretell  exactly  what  the  judge  or  the 
jury  trying  the  case  is  going  to  award 
his  client,  or  he  is  going  to  have  de- 
liberately to  underestimate  the  claim 
of  his  client  in  order  to  get  any  compen- 
sation whatever. 

This  bill  needs  to  go  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  have  high  respect  for 
my  good  friend  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. I  know  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
the  consumers.  But  it  took  his  commit- 
tee, with  all  of  the  staff  that  they  have— 
and  they  have  an  able  staff — 16  months 
to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  this  bill;  and 
after  they  have  worked  on  it  for  16 
months,  the  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ports a  bill  which  denies  any  injured 
person,  for  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses, any  right  to  recover  damages  for 
physical  pain  and  suffering  or  for  mental 
pain  and  suffering,  and  in  addition  to 
that  a  bill  which  is  so  phrased  that  the 
lawyer  for  a  claimant  cannot  get  any 
compensation  if  he  overestimates  the 
value  of  his  client's  claim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  Senator  10 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  camiot  understand  why 
Ihe  Senate  should  be  reluctant  to  let  this 
bill  go  to  the  Judiciai-y  Committee,  which 
has  jurisdiction  of  court  proceedings  and 
Questions  involving  the  jurisdiction  of 
Federal  courts  and  State  courts. 

There  should  be  no  great  hurry  to  pass 
a  bill  which  will  take  away  from  the 
States,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation,  jurisdiction  over  automobile 
accidents,  and  vest  it  in  the  Federal 
Government. 


"Oh,"  Senators  say,  "the  bill  will 
allow  the  States  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions." But  the  States  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  Congress,  just  as 
they  are  given  in  this  bill.  And  I  would 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  necessity  of 
enacting  as  well  as  sound  legislation  wise 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  re- 
quires that  the  Senate  vote  in  favor  of 
the  motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  thi  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
that  that  committee  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  bill  and  improve  it. 
Personally,  I  think  the  bill  could  be 
amended  so  as  provide  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  this  problem.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late insurance  as  an  interstate  business. 
But  I  do  question  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  the  power  of  the  State,  to 
regulate  tort  actions  within  their  borders. 
Irrespective  of  that,  this  bill  ought  to 
be  studied  by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to 
see  if  it  could  not  propose  amendments 
which  would  accomplish  the  objectives 
of  this  bill  without  destroying  the  juris- 
diction of  the  States  to  legislate  in  re- 
spect to  tort  law  within  their  borders,  as 
this  bill  would  do. 

I  think  this  could  be  done  by  provid- 
ing that  no  insurance  policy  could  issue 
unless  it  provides  minimum  tilings,  in 
respect  to  no-fault  insurance  but  that  the 
State  could  legislate  generally  outside  the 
scope  of  the  measure  if  it  did  not  con- 
tradict it. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  send  this  mat- 
ter to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  is  a  provision  in 
this  bill,  at  page  46,  which  indicates  and 
provides  that  if  a  person  is  entitled  to 
benefits  and  he  refuses,  without  good 
cause,  to   accept  rehabilitation  services 

available  to  him 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  he  loses  them. 
Mr.   HRUSKA.   That   the  insurer    is 
authorized  to  make  deductions  from  any 

pfiyment  imder  that  judgment 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Up  to  50  percent. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Up  to  50  percent.  Would 
the  Senator  have  any  particular  thoughts 
as  to  the  impact  upon  the  sovereignty  of 
the  court,  the  State  court,  of  that  provi- 
sion, and  how  it  would  be  impaired  by  a 
provision  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding 
going  through  all  of  the  procedures  that 
are  supposed  to  be  given  full  faith  and 
credit  by  anyone  who  is  bound  by  such 
a  judgment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  would  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  the  individuals  concerned.  I  do  not 
.see  why  an  individual  should  be  denied 
50  percent  of  his  damages  because  he 
does  not  choose  to  undergo  rehabilita- 
tion. He  may  not  have  any  faith  in  the 
people  who  are  going  to  rehabilitate  him. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  So,  having  a  secure 
judgment  for  damages,  and  having  re- 
fused to  accept  rehabilitation  for  what 
he  may  think  is  good  cause,  because  he 
has  a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  in- 
sui-er,  he  will  have  to  go  through  another 
lawsuit  to  prove  that  the  reason  he  did 
not  accept  those  rehabilitation  services  is 


for  good  cause.  Is  that  not  about  the  way 
it  adds  up? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
provides.  I  think  the  Senator  is  making 
it  clear  that  this  bill  has  many  defects 
which  need  correcting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Who  yields  time?  If  no  one 
yields  time,  the  time  will  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington to  take  any  time  at  all? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  take  some 
time,  though  not  too  long,  because  we  do 
have  a  serious  problem  here  with  many 
Senators,  at  least  10  or  12,  who  must 
leave  before  7  o'clock.  So  I  am  not  going 
to  take  too  much  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thought  our  time  was 
almost  taken  up,  and  I  thought  perhaps 

the  Senator 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know  now 
much  time  the  Senator  has  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  did  not  intend  to  take 
much  time,  anyway,  because  everyone 
knows  what  this  motion  is  all  about.  It 
buries  the  bill.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  In  reply  to  what  the  Sen- 
ator said,  it  would  not  bury  the  bill;  be- 
cause on  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  Senate  at  any  time,  by 
a  majority  vote,  could  bring  the  bill  back 
and  put  in  on  immediate  passage. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  an  Alice  in 
Wonderland  procedure — to  vote  to  refer 
and  then  vote  to  bring  it  back.  If  the 
majority  voted  to  refer  it,  the  majority 
would  not  vote  to  bring  it  back.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  been 
around  here  long  enough  to  know  that. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  been  around  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  at  any  time  can  discharge 
a  Senate  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  a  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  true.  And  I 
have  been  around  here  long  enough  to 
know  that  any  Senator  who  wants  a 
copy  of  a  bill  can  get  it  in  5  min- 
utes. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  before  it  is  printed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  hear- 
ing very  emotional  pleas  now  to  refer 
his  bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  a  little  discussion  seems  to  be 
going  on  as  to  whether  it  will  get  a 
violent  burial  or  a  decent  burial  when  it 
gets  over  there.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is 
anybody's  feeling  that  it  will  have  any- 
thing but  a  burial. 

So  I  agree  with  the  chairman  that  we 
will  be  voting,  in  effect,  on  a  motion 
whether  or  not  to  kill  tliis  bill,  at  least 
for  this  session  of  Congress,  meaning 
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that  we  would  start  over  again  in  Janu- 
ary if  we  are  to  have  a  no-fault  insurance 

biU. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe,  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  that  no-fault 
insurance  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
This,  obviously,  is  the  feeling  of  our  com- 
mittee; because  after  working  for  2 
years  on  this  bill— in  fact,  more  than 
that,  because  we  authorized  the  study 
that  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  which  began  over  2 
years  before  oui-  present  consideration, 
and  a  report  was  made  that  no-fault  in- 
surance was  the  appropriate  answer  to 
the  mess  we  have  in  cormection  with  the 
present  tort  liability  insurance. 

As  every  consumer  in  this  country 
knows,  his  insurance  premiums  go  up 
armually;  he  is  subjected  to  cancella- 
tion without  any  ceremony,  and  this  par- 
ticularly strikes  at  the  young,  the  old, 
and  the  minority  groups.  So  something 
has  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  give  any 
relief  to  the  consumers  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
seemed  to  be  very  exercised,  because  he 
said  that  this  bill  would  take  away  from 
those  who  were  injured  in  automobile  ac- 
cidents their  right  for  recovery  under 
the  tort  liability  law.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Their  tort  liability  recovery  is  limited, 
and  I  would  submit  that  this  is  not  an 
unusual  situation.  We  already  have  fed- 
erally legislated  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, where  the  right  of  a  workman  who 
is  injured  on  the  job  is  circumscribed  in 
some  degree,  and  he  is  assured  that  he 
will  be  able  to  recover  for  his  injury  on 
the  job  regardless  of  contributory  negli- 
gence. This  bill  does  no  more  to  inter- 
fere with  the  traditional  rights  of  per- 
sons who  operate  motor  vehicles  than  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  does  with 
those  who  are  injured  at  work,  our  rail- 
roads and  elsewhere. 

But  the  second  part,  in  section  204, 
provides  for  tort  liability  recovery  as  soon 
as  it  goes  beyond  the  categories  that  are 
specifically  named  and  guaranteed  to 
every  person  who  is  injured  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident — either  injury  to  his 
property,  physical  injury,  or  loss  of 
wages. 

Section  204  of  the  bill  clearly  states 
that  the  tort  liability  arising  out  of  the 
operation,  maintenance,  or  use  of  a  mo- 
tor vehicle  is  abolished,  except — and  then 
it  sets  forth  five  different  instances  in 
which  tort  liability  will  apply,  in  which 
a  person  has  all  his  rights  to  go  into  a 
court — State  court.  Federal  court,  wher- 
ever the  jurisdiction  attaches — and  make 
recovery  in  any  of  these  areas.  Included 
is  the  type  of  injury  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  was  talking  about, 
where  a  person  has  intangible  damage, 
if  he  dies  or  sustains  permanent,  signif- 
icantly incapacitating,  loss  of  body 
function,  permanent  serious  disfigure- 
ment, or  an  injury  resulting  in  more 
than  6  months  of  complete  inability  of 
an  injured  person  to  work  in  his  occupa- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

It  gives  the  details  of  the  situation 
in  which  a  person  may  bring  a  tort  ac- 
tion for  intangible  damages  that  would 
be  based  on  negligence;  and  the  general 
law  of  negligence  would  apply,  whatever 
the  law  is  in  the  State  where  this  applies. 


Another  thing  that  perhaps  *s  over- 
looked is  that  in  this  bill  provision  is 
made  for  the  States  to  enact  no-fault 
insurance  laws.  Certain  basic  provisions 
are  required;  but  if  the  State  fails  to 
meet  these,  the  Federal  law  would  at- 
tach. If  the  State,  however,  adopts  no- 
fault  insurance,  then  the  State  law  would 
govern  entirely. 

It  is  expected  fully  by  the  committee 
that  the  States  would  administer  this 
law  with  their  State  insurance  depart- 
ments and  their  proximity  to  those  who 
are  using  the  highways  and  driving  mo- 
tor vehicles  within  their  jurisdiction,  be- 
cause the  State  has  the  police  power 
there  and  has  capability  for  administer- 
ing a  law  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  says  that  any  State 
no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  plan 
must  restrict  tort  liability  to  at  least 
the  felony  extent: 

(a)  Tort  liability  arising  out  of  the  au- 
thorization, maintenance,  or  use  of  a  motor 
vehicle  Is  abolished  except  as  to: 

(2)  A  person  engaging  In  criminal  conduct. 

Under  the  law  of  North  Cai-olina,  a 
man  engages  in  criminal  conduct  when 
he  drives  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street, 
when  he  follows  another  vehicle  too 
closely,  when  he  dilves  while  drunk,  when 
he  drives  in  a  reckless  manner,  or  when 
he  drives  above  certain  speeds.  If  he  does 
that,  then  under  this  provision  the  whole 
bill  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  MOSS.  If  criminal  conduct  is  in- 
volved and  the  driver  is  guilty  of  crim- 
inal conduct,  then  tort  liability  would 
attach. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  violation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  law  would  be  criminal  conduct. 
So  that  type  of  situation  has  not  ever 
been  taken  care  of.  That  shows  that  the 
bill  ought  to  be  studied  by  a  committee 
that  would  find  out  exactly  what  engag- 
ing in  criminal  conduct  means. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  it  means  that  he  is 
driving  his  vehicle  in  a  manner  that  is 
against  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  he 
is  driving,  and  he  is  engaged  in  criminal 
conduct  if  he  is  involved  in  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tha^  involves  almost  every 
motor  vehicle  accident. 

Mr.  MOSG.  It  might  involve  a  gre,-.t 
deal.  If  he  seeks  recovery  for  any  of  these 
damages,  he  has  the  tort  jurisdiction  so 
to  do  in  a  case  where  the  driver  is  en- 
gaged in  criminal  conduct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  that  shows  the  bill  is  worthless,  be- 
cause it  would  not  cover  a  normal  situa- 
tion which  exists. 

Mr.  MOSS.  There  is  another  section 
where  criminal  conduct  is  defined  as  an 
offense  punishable  by  more  than  1  year 
in  prison. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is.  but  under  most  laws 
in  most  States,  driving  while  drunk  or 
driving  in  a  reckless  manner  is  punish- 
able by  more  than  1  year  in  prison 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  might  be  in  some  States. 
It  is  u  misdemeanor  in  most  States — 6 
months. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Then  why  not  pass  a  law 
making  all  violations  punishable  by  more 
than  1  year? 


Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  where  a  State,  by 
enacting  its  own  no-fault  insurance,  can 
meet  the  basic  conditions  put  into  this 
statute.  We  have  been  talking  about  no- 
fault  insurance  in  this  coimtry  for  10  to 
20  years.  Some  States  have  moved  al- 
ready in  this  field.  But  when  the  matter 
came  up  2  years  ago,  the  plea  from  the 
States  was  to  let  them  have  time  to  move. 
About  three  or  four  of  them  are  all  that 
have  ever  taken  any  action  on  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  This  illustrates  after  16 
months  to  2  years,  the  time  they  worked 
on  the  bill,  that  they  did  not  come 
up  with  the  best  kind  of  bill  as  to 
phra.3eology.  It  says  here  that  a  State 
no-fault  motor  vehicle  insurance  plan 
must  abolish  tort  liability  except  other 
than  as  to  a  person  engaged  in  criminal 
conduct.  Criminal  conduct  is  defined  on 
page  25  in  subsection  3  of  section  101 
as  meaning  the  conviction  of  a  person. 
So  there  is  a  contradiction  here.  In  other 
words,  criminal  conduct  means  the  con- 
viction of  a  person,  that  a  person  must 
be  convicted.  A  person  is  not  engaging  in 
criminal  conduc*  after  his  conviction. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  takes  a  bill  that  is  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, rejection,  or  approval.  The  Sena- 
tor can  amend  this  bill  on  the  fioor  and 
his  advice  would,  I  think,  be  sought  by 
many  Senators  on  the  legal  aspects.  This 
is  a  complex  bill.  Why  pick  at  a  bill, 
when  this  is  about  the  seventh  draft  we 
have  made  of  it  in  committee  because  it 
is  so  complex? 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
there  are  16  members  on  the  Commerce 
Committee  who  are  lawyers.  Does  the 
Senator  know  that?  They  all  have  good 
backgrounds.  Only  one  member  of  the 
committee  is  not  a  lawyer.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  other  lawyers  in  the  Senate 
have  any  particular  monopoly  on  legal 
expertise.  We  looked  at  this  from  a  law- 
yer's viewpoint.  Some  of  the  very  fine 
lawyers  we  have  on  the  committee  are 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  > ,  and  other  Senators.  So  this  was 
not  put  out  by  a  bunch  of  nonlawyers  on 
the  committee.  We  went  over  it  word  by 
word  and  comma  by  comma.  We  author- 
ized $2  million  on  a  study  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  every  Senator  over  a  year 
ago.  Each  one  could  have  looked  at  and 
studied  it.  We  have  some  pretty  good 
lawyers  on  the  committee.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  suggesting  we 
could  run  around  and  write  a  bill  not 
knowing  legally  what  we  were  doing. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
beginning  and  I  think  ultimately  that 
we  are  going  to  have  no-fault,  whether 
we  do  it  in  1972  or  whether  we  do  it  in 
1973.  We  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
four  States  have  already  adopted  it. 

Now,  here  is  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  who  starts  out  from  his  home  to 
come  to  Washington  to  do  his  job  as  an 
elected  U.S.  Senator.  I  have  to  travel.  I 
have  to  travel  through  Connecticut.  Con- 
necticut will  have  a  no-fault  insurance 
on  January  1.  1973. 1  have  to  go  through 
New  Jersey.  It  has  no-fault  insurance. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  to  Florida,  because  I 
do  not  enjoy  being  down  there  too  much 
as  I  do  not  have  the  time  nor  the  money, 


but  the  fact  still  remains  that  when  I 
go  from  my  home  to  go  to  my  job  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  I  have  to  go  through 
two  States  which  have  no-fault  insur- 
ance. ,  .  ...  ^ 

I  am  told  that  I  forfeit  my  right  to  sue 
because  Rhode  Island  does  not  have  no- 
fault. 

One  criticism  I  have  made  before  the 
committee,  and  it  will  be  sustained  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I  am  sure, 
is  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  no-fault, 
it  has  got  to  be  national.  That  is  the 
trouble.  If  we  do  this  piecemeal,  we  will 
not  have  a  uniform  law. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  this  after- 
noon— and  I  realize  that  this  is  not  a 
perfect  bill,  that  it  can  be  perfected— is 
that  although  it  has  been  disclaimed  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  if  it  goes 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  it  will  not  go 
over  to  the  graveyard,  I  think  that  is 
exactly  what  will  happen  to  it.  It  is  going 
to  go  there  to  die.  Then  where  are  the 
rest  of  us  left? 

Governor  Rockefeller  is  for  it — in  time 
it  will  come ;  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
land is  for  it,  and  in  time  it  will  come; 
the  Governor  of  Delaware  is  for  it,  so  the 
time  will  come.  The  big  question  is,  if  it 
is  going  to  be  at  all,  it  has  got  to  be 
national. 

A  man  has  to  know  where  he  stands. 
Just  imagine  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  traveling  through  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  just  because  Rhode  Is- 
land does  not  have  no-fault,  and  some 
man  who  is  a  drunken  driver  crosses  over 
the  median,  but  he  is  an  operator  out  of 
Connecticut,  and  he  strikes  my  car,  do 
you  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
forfeited  my  right  to  sue?  I  repeat,  I  have 
forfeited  my  right  to  sue.  But  I  have  been 
hit  by  a  drunken  driver  out  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  So,  we  have  got  to  do 
something  about  it.  That  is  what  this  is 
all  about.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  do 
something  about  it  here  this  evening. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  remarks. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
said  recently,  and  I  quote  him  verbatim, 
"No-fault  insurance  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come." 

Now  there  has  been  some  argument — 
I  shall  be  brief— about  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  bill.  Through  all  the  years 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate,  I  have  gone 
through  many  arguments  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  bills.  Lawyers  have  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Lawyers  in  the  Senate 
have  different  opinions,  and  so  do  law- 
yers on  the  Commerce  Committee.  I  re- 
peat, we  have  some  good  legal  talent  on 
that  committee.  It  does  not  all  rest  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Now  we  pass  bills  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed on  both  sides  as  to  constitution- 
ality. Yesterday  I  put  in  the  Record  my 
01  inion  of  the  argument  as  to  the  consti- 
tutional questions  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  He  disagrees  with  me, 
but  we  have  done  that.  If  every  time  a 
bill  came  up.  we  would  get  into  argu- 
ments as  to  the  bill's  constitutionality, 
we  would  never  pass  a  bill  in  this  body. 
So  we  try  to  decide  its  constitutionality 
before  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  care  what  you  do  in  these  bills. 
I  like  to  think  what  Shakespeare  said  in 
Richard  II  or  Richard  III 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Richard  III  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Richard  the  Third. 
When  they  were  trying  to  write  Magna 
Carta  and  they  had  been  arguing  and  nit- 
picking with  lawyers,  and  doing  every- 
thing else — and  this  had  been  going  on 
for  4  or  5  days,  and  they  were  not  getting 
anywhere — a  butcher  who  was  one  of 
the  free  men  at  the  convention  went  into 
town  and  had  a  few  beers  and  he  came 
back  and  got  to  the  platform 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  finish  telling  the  story  because 
he  has  already  said  that  all  but  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  law- 
yers  

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Sometimes  this  nit- 
picking with  us  is  all  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment. We  lawyers  can  always  find  an 
argument.  We  can  always  find  a  lawyer 
who  thinks  that  a  bill  is  unconstitutional, 
no  matter  what  it  is. 

Anyway,  he  came  to  the  platform  and 
he  said : 

Take  all  the  lawyers  back  to  town  and  hang 
them,  and  we  will  come  back  In  the  morning 
and  start  all  over  again. 

No-fault  insurance  is  getting  into  the 
situation  where  there  is  a  legal  question 
here  and  there.  Sure,  there  are  some 
problems  here. 

I  want  to  leave  one  thought  with  the 
Senate  tonight.  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
one in  the  Senate  or  within  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  my  friends  from  the  press  or 
anyone  else,  would  disagree  with  the 
statement  that  auto  insurance  is  a  mess 
in  this  country.  It  is  bordering  on  a  na- 
tional scandal. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  this. 
When  the  American  people  pay  $14.6  bil- 
lion in  premiums  and  get  back  $7.1  bil- 
lion, something  is  wrong.  And  we  had 
better  stop  and  look  at  all  of  these  things 
and  get  going.  I  think  that  a  referral  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  will  stall  us  at 
least  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  say  that  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
too  much  time.  America  is  on  wheels. 
Most  people  travel  and  they  travel  quite 
a  bit.  My  point  right  along  has  been  that 
in  all  of  this  process  we  can  come  up 
with  some  sort  of  plan  that  is  a  national 
plan.  This  idea  that  one  State  has  one 
rule,  another  State  has  another  policy, 
and  another  State  has  another  policy  in 
the  long  run  means  that  Americans  will 
suffer  because  of  this. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  no-fault  insur- 
ance, I  say  that  it  has  to  have  national 
guidelines  for  the  insurance.  Otherwise, 
we  will  be  in  serious  trouble.  Some  prob- 
lems will  be  more  severe  in  some  States 
than  others.  Other  States  will  be  more 
lenient. 

The  fact  remains  that  if  a  man  is  going 
to  travel  from  one  State  to  another,  he 
ought  to  know  pretty  much  what  his 
rights  are.  As  it  stands  now  we  do  not 
know.  We  have  Massachusetts  that  has 
a  plan.  Connecticut  will  have  a  plan.  New 
Jersey  is  going  to  have  a  plan.  Florida 
already  has  a  plan. 

I  tell  the  Senate  that  unless  we  begin 
to  do  this  on  a  national  level,  in  the  long 
run  the  individual  American  will  suffer. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
would  be  2  years  lost  if  the  motion  to 
commit  were  agreed  to,  with  a  conse- 
quent loss  to  the  American  public  of  quite 
a  few  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  I 
do  not  think  that  even  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  say  that  we  should  not 
do  something  about  this.  According  to 
the  best  figures  we  can  get,  $14.6  billion 
is  paid  in.  And  the  best  that  a  person 
who  is  hurt  can  get  is  only  half  of  what 
he  pays  in.  Out  of  every  dollar  we  pay, 
we  get  only  50  cents  back. 

The  argimient  that  no-fault  will  cost 
more  is  in  dispute.  We  had  all  kinds  of 
testimony.  The  Senator  from  Termessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  asked  for  2  or  3  days  of 
hearings,  and  we  went  through  those 
hearings.  Some  actuaries  said  it  would 
cost  less.  One  said  he  thought  that  it 
would  cost  more.  However,  even  if  it  cost 
a  little  more,  at  least  a  fellow  has  a 
chance  to  receive  more  than  50  percent  of 
what  he  pays  in.  Las  Vegas  has  better 
odds  than  that,  much  better. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done.  We  have 
25  volmnes  of  studies,  and  all  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  We  paid  something  like 
$2  million  for  a  study  we  commissioned. 
Any  Senator  will  have  a  chance  in  the 
coming  week  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  may 
have  some  good  amendments.  The  Sena- 
tor from  NortJi  Carolina  may  have  some. 
They  can  present  them.  The  Senate  can 
vote  on  them.  They  may  agree  to  some 
of  them.  But  what  is  the  use  of  our  sit- 
ting around  and  suggesting  a  commital 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  will  delay 
the  matter  2  years,  just  as  sure  as  I  am 
standing  here. 

In  the  meantime  the  mess  is  getting 
worse.  It  is  a  national  scandal.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  affects  every  American 
home,  it  is  auto  insurance. 

Premiums  are  going  up  and  the  pay- 
ments to  the  people  who  get  hurt  are 
going  down.  That  is  the  trend  now.  And 
how  we  can  justify  a  man  putting  up  $1 
and  only  getting  50  cents  if  he  is  hurt 
is  more  than  I  can  understand.  I  do  not 
know  how  any  Senator  could  defend 
that. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  try  to 
do  something  about  it.  On  some  ques- 
tions, there  may  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion, however.  Senators  can  submit 
amendments.  We  will  be  on  the  bill  for 
a  while  imless  the  motion  carries.  I  might 
vote  for  some  of  the  amendments.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  bill  that  comes  from 
any  committee  that  is  not  subject  to  that 
procedure.  Surely  I  do  not  suggest  that 
I  know  every  bill  that  comes  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  do  not  know  them 
thoroughly  until  they  get  on  the  fioor. 
If  I  do  not  like  them.  I  vote  against  them. 
However,  if  I  think  they  should  be  per- 
fected, I  submit  an  amendment.  If  I  like 
a  bill,  I  vote  for  it.  That  is  the  way  the 
Senate  works.  We  cannot  all  keep  track 
of  all  the  hearings.  If  some  of  the  Sen- 
ators were  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
they  would  find  that  they  were  involved 
in  hearings  every  day  of  the  week. 

I  do  not  want  the  American  consumer 
to  sacrifice  another  $7  billion  in  1973. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  motion  will  not 
carry. 
Mr.  Prosldent,  let  me  suggest  that  in 
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1933  the  first  major  independent  study 
was  made  of  this  problem. 

I  have  good  reason  to  feel  that  I  know 
something  about  this  theory.  When  I 
was  in  the  legislature  of  my  home  State 
Ln  1933.  I  introduced  the  first  workmen's 
compensation  bill  there  and  it  passed. 
That  is  how  long  we  have  hao  this  idea. 
No-fault  insurance  is  not  a  new  idea.  It 
is  involved  in  all  kinds  and  phases  of 
insurance. 

I  want  as  good  a  bill  as  v/e  can  get. 
However  I  do  not  want  to  wait  2  more 
years  to  clean  up  this  mejs.  It  will  cost 
the  American  consumers  another  $14 
billion,  and  they  wUl  not  get  any  bene- 
fits out  of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  proposal 
10  delay  a  vote  on  the  national  no-fault 
insurance  bill  by  referring  it  to  another 
committee. 

In  1933  the  first  major  independent 
study  of  the  liability-based  automobile 
insurance  system  rejected  the  fault 
mechanism  and  proposed  no-fault  re- 
form. Since  1966  this  committee  has  been 
seeking  the  answers  to  the  automobile  in- 
surance mess.  More  than  25  volumes  of 
studies  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, day  after  day  of  committee 
hearings,  page  after  page  of  scholarly 
articles,  editorials,  public  opinion  polls, 
and.  most  of  all,  the  outraged  reaction 
of  American  consumers  have  brought  us 
to  a  point  that  further  delay  becomes  in- 
tolerable. 

If  we  delay  action  now  meaningful 
no-fault  reform  will  be  postponed  for 
at  least  2  more  years.  In  those  2  years 
consumers  will  have  to  spend  $28  billion 
for  automobile  •  insiutince  and  receive 
back  in  benefits  only  $14  billion.  In  other 
words,  supporters  of  delay  will  be  asking 
American  consumers  to  sacrifice  more 
than  $10  billion  while  Congress  waits 
for  yet  another  committes  to  study  the 
problem. 

Secretary  Volpe  has  testified  that  "no- 
fault  insurance  is  needed  and  is  needed 
now."  President  Nixon  has  said  that  "no- 
fault  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come." 
Let  us  now  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  commit  the  bill  by  refer- 
ring it  to  another  committee.  Some  have 
said  that  the  concept  of  no-fault  insur- 
ance is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Perhaps  that  may  be  true,  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  S.  945  is  the  medicine  that  will 
cure  the  evils  that  exist  in  our  auto  in- 
surance system  today. 

Certainly  I  do  not  oppose  the  no-fault 
concept,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  Is  correct 
in  his  feeling  that  this  bill  is  of  such 
great  consequence  that  it  deserves  the 
study  and  attention  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

It  is  diflQcult,  Mr.  President,  to  ration- 
ally resolve  such  complexities  on  the 
floor,  absent  scrutiny  by  committees 
concerned.  The  questions  are  serious — 
the  consequences  widespread — the  legal 
ramifications  great— so  before  we  fully 
consider  the  issues  we  must  have  the  im- 
put  and  expertise  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 


Certainly,  we  know  there  have  been 
many  instances  where  we  have  recom- 
mitted legislation  because  further  study 
was  needed.  I  feel  this  applies  to  this 
particular  bill. 

We  are  proposing  the  imposition  of  a 
national  program  which  will  turn  our 
philosophy  of  automobile  insurance  a 
full  180  degrees. 

In  most  States  motorists  have  been 
required  to  carry  insurance  to  pay  for 
any  damage  caused  by  their  negligence. 
No-fault  would  require  each  person  to 
buy  first-party  insurance  to  protect 
himself. 

I  feel  that  with  the  experience  we 
have  to  date  we  cannot  make  some  of 
these  decisions  without  going  into  it  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has  been  done.  It  is 
an  untested  plan. 

It  is  true  several  States  have  enacted 
some  form  of  no-fault  insurance,  but 
still  they  all  have  been  limited  no-fault 
programs  and  not  the  total  no-fault 
concept  we  are  discussing  here  today. 
The  States  which  have  no-fault  systems 
have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  give  concrete  evidence  of  their  relia- 
bility. We  cannot  afford  to  experiment 
on  a  national  level. 

It  is  my  belief  that  S.  945  as  presently 
constituted  is  the  wrong  approach  to  im- 
plement the  concept  of  no-fault  insur- 

I  oppose  the  bill  as  presently  con- 
stituted: 

First.  This  is  a  total  no-fault  concept 
which  is  unproven  and  even  untested; 

Second.  This  bill  does  not  allow  suf- 
ficient latitude  for  State  governments  to 
adjust  the  program  to  meet  the  different 
local  conditions  reflected  in  different 
parts  of  the  Nation: 

Third.  It  most  likely  will  bring  in- 
creases in  insurance  premiums  across  the 
Nation  and  especially  in  the  more  sparse- 
ly populated  States  such  as  Arizona; 

Fourth.  Motorists  with  good  traffic 
records  could  be  penalized  while  those 
with  poor  records  would  benefit. 

In  most  States  motorists  have  been  re- 
quired to  cariT  insurance  to  pay  for  any 
damage  caused  by  their  negligence.  The 
no-fault  approach  dictates  that  each 
person  buy  insurance  to  protect  himself, 
that  the  negligent  motorist  is  no  longer 
responsible  for  the  damage,  pain,  and 
suffering  he  causes  others — at  least  no 
longer  responsible  to  the  victims  except 
in  extreme  cases. 

UNTESTED   CONCEPT 

Now.  let  me  elaborate  on  what  I  mean 
by  .saying  this  is  an  untested  plan.  It  is 
true  that  several  States  have  enacted  no- 
fault  legislation  in  the  last  few  years.  But 
these  all  have  been  limited  no-fault  pro- 
grams, not  the  total  no-fault  concept  we 
are  discussing  here  today.  And,  I  must 
point  out  that  the  programs  in  the  States 
which  have  no-fault  systems  have  not  yet 
been  in  operation  long  enough  to  give  us 
concrete  evidence  as  to  how  well  they 
are  operating. 

Time  and  again  in  the  past  decade  the 
Congress  has  enacted  programs  based  on 
high  idealism  without  any  experience  as 
to  how  they  will  work  out.  These  pro- 
grams frequently  have  been  disastrous. 

If  an  idea  appears  to  be  good,  we 
should  not  be  afraid  of  testing  it  before 
trying  to  impose  it  on  the  entire  Nation. 


When  we  finally  decide  to  impose  a 
new  concept  or  policy  on  our  50  States. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  provide  for 
an  orderly  transition  rather  than  acting 
with  undue  haste. 

And  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  allow 
States  to  have  responsible  and  meaning- 
ful options. 

INSUFFICIENT    LATITUDE 

Sometimes  I  wish  that  we  had  this 
Capitol  on  wheels  and  could  move  it 
around  from  State  to  State  during  our 
sessions.  Then  all  Members  of  Congress 
would  learn  that  there  are,  indeed,  gieat 
differences  in  the  geography  and  living 
conditions  in  our  States,  and  within  our 
States. 

The  bill  we  are  considering,  S.  945,  will 
abrogate  every  existing  State  motor 
vehicle  insurance  program.  It  will  im- 
pose Federal  standards  that  will  allow 
the  States  no  flexibility  in  determining 
the  program  or  benefits  most  appro- 
priate for  their  various  situations. 

Any  no-fault  legislation  should  give 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
considerable  variations  in  average  in- 
comes, medical  costs  and  facilities,  and 
basic  motor  vehicle  programs  in  the 
States. 

INCREASED    COST 

No-fault  insurance  has  been  sold  to 
the  public  as  a  concept  which  will  lower 
the  cost  of  insurance  and  make  it  easier 
to  collect  on  claims. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  under  the 
program  we  are  considering  in  the 
Senate  the  cost  of  insurance  to  Arizona 
motorists  will  jump  significantly.  One 
estimate,  by  Charles  C.  Hewitt,  actuary 
of  the  Allstate  Insurance  Co.,  is  that  the 
insurance  premiums  for  Arizonans  would 
go  up  an  estimated  35.8  percent  as  a 
result  of  the  non-fault  program  we  are 
discussing. 

Rates  would  rise  very  little  for  the 
highly  urbanized  States,  but  would  soar 
in  the  more  rural  and  the  sparsely  settled 
States. 

Indications  are  that  there  would  be 
some  advantages  in  the  densely  popu- 
lated States  such  as  those  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  but  why  should  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  be  penalized  in  the 
process. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  bill 
would  limit  safe  driver  discounts,  thus 
penalizing  the  middle-income,  middle- 
aged,  average  driver.  At  the  same  time, 
drivers  who  have  been  considered 
high   risks   could   benefit. 

The  new  basis  for  rating  policyholders 
will  become  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
involved  in  an  accident  rather  than  the 
likelihood  of  their  causing  an  accident. 
This,  I  believe,  will  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  average  man. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  those 
bills — we  have  had  so  many  of  them  in 
recent  years — which  promises  so  much 
but  which  can  deliver  so  little. 

No  one  can  say  exactly  what  effects 
it  will  have,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  argimient  against  it.  The 
chances  of  it  complicating  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  is  every  bit  as  great  as  the 
chance  that  it  will  simplify  things. 

It  will  limit  rather  than  expand  the 
amount  of  legitimate  damages  that  most 
victims  of  auto  accidents  can  collect.  It 
is  very  possible  that  this  legislation  will 
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not  reduce  legal  rcdtape  as  advertised 
by  its  proponents. 

This  bill  is  an  imwise  attempt  to  im- 
Dlement  a  reasonably  sound  idea.  After 
all  we  have  had  no-fault  insurance  for 
many  years  in  the  form  of  medical  pay- 
ment, collision,  and  comprehensive  cov- 

This  concept  can  be  and  should  be  ex- 
panded through  prudent  pilot  programs. 
To  impose  it  upon  the  Nation  in  one 
fell  swoop  is  irresponsible  and  foolhardy. 
We  in  Congress  owe  it  to  our  constitu«its 
to  do  more  than  close  our  eyes  and  hope 
for  the  best. 

Again  Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  expressed  and  those  objectioiis 
others  have  expressed  on  the  floor  tms 
afternoon  I  support  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  to  commit  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vieldstime?  .      . 

■  Mr   MAGNUSON.  I  yield  10  mmutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr  WEICKER.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
guished  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  the  rule  of  germaneness  ex- 
pired at  12  o'clock  noon  today  because 
most  of  the  arguments  I  have  heard  here 
this  afternoon  since  the  inception  of  the 
no-fault  insurance  bill  have  hardly  been 
germane  to  the  issue  before  the  Senate. 
The  issue  before  the  Senate  is  not  the 
merits  of  no-fault  insurance,  but  rather 
whether  or  not  this  bill  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
In  opposing  such  a  referral,  it  is  for 
the  very  reason  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
arguments  for  and  against  no-fault  in- 
surance by  those  that  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  block  even  its  discussion  by  a  par- 
liamentary maneuver. 

To  be  candid,  I  can  only  say  if  we  vote 
to  send  no-fault  back  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Senate  will  have 
used  a  not  so  subtle  parliamentary  ma- 
neuver, and  the  Senate  will  have  perpe- 
trated what  can  only  be  labeled  as  an- 
other consumer  fraud. 

I  think  it  indicative  that  those  argumg 
for  referral  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  used  this  occasion  to  get 
off  their  chest  the  doubts  over  the  bene- 
fits, the  supposed  benefits  of  the  system 
called  no-fault  insurance. 

Now,  let  us  get  to  the  question  of  as- 
signment to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. If  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  who  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee longer  than  I  can  testify  to  this; 
the  spadework,  the  homework,  the  testi- 
mony has  been  going  on  not  for  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks,  not  for  a  matter  of  montlis, 
but  for  a  matter  of  years.  During  the 
course  of  those  years,  or  months,  or 
weeks,  where  were  the  cries  of  those  who 
felt  this  was  being  done  by  the  wrong 
committee?  Where  were  those  who  said 
it  should  have  been  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary?  Not  a  word,  except 
when  the  bill  comes  before  the  Senate 
for  action.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  it  was  be- 
fore the  appropriate  committee. 
CXVni 1720— Part  21 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Coimecticut  is  an  experienced  man  and 
he  has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  a 
long  time.  I  realize  this  disclaimer  is 
made  here  that  there  is  no  attempt  to 
send  this  to  the  graveyard.  But  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen.  No  one  thus  far 
has  argued  to  send  this  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  who  is  not  opposed  to 
no-fault  insurance.  We  are  not  that 
naive.  Let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves.  The 
purpose  here  is  not  to  vote  it  down  but 
to  send  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary where  it  will  die  a  natural  death. 
Everybody  knows  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur with  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

I  can  stand  before  this  body  and  I 
cannot  say  whether  or  not  I  would  vote  to 
approve  the  final  bill  because  I  do  not 
know  what  will  be  in  it.  There  are  some 
aspects  of  the  final  bill  I  may  disagree 
with  or  there  may  be  proposals  of  Sen- 
ators that  would  change  the  import  of 
the  bill.  But  that  is  the  purpose  after 
years  of  hearings,  and  not  to  bury  It  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The  job  of  the 
Senate  is  to  take  this  particular  legisla- 
tion, work  on  it.  mold  it,  shape  it,  but 
not  in  a  quick  parliamentary  maneuver 
to  go  ahead  and  kill  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, as  I  said  before,  that  this  is  not  a 
perfect  piece  of  legislation,  but  it  is  fair 
to  say  the  public  expects  us  to  pass  some 
sort  of  attitude  toward  this  area  of  na- 
tional concern. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  if  we 
can  get  over  this  particular  hurdle.  As  the 
arguments  have  developed,  I  repeat,  go 
through  the  Record  and  find  out  how 
much  was  said  about  the  fact  that  from  a 
technical  or  parliamentary  point  of  view 
this  legislation  should  have  gone  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  not  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  There  were  a 
few  remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska at  the  outset,  but  otherwise  it  is 
clear  the  arguments  against  no-fault 
are  being  made  at  this  time.  That  is  why 
I  say  it  is  fortunate  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness expired  at  12  o'clock  noon,  because 
90  percent  of  what  was  said  by  opponents 
has  been  absolutely  nongermane  to  this 
motion,  and  without  In  any  way,  shape, 
or  form  indicating  my  attitude  toward 
the  legislation,  we  owe  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  to  debate  the  bill  back  and 
forth  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  in  an  embarrassing  position.  My 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  I  am  sure  oth- 
ers will  rise  to  make  the  same  claim,  but 
I  will  get  it  out  first,  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  insurance  capital  of  the  world, 
and  insurance  people  of  Cormecticut  are 
just  about  split  down  the  middle  as  to 
whether  this  is  good  or  bad;  it  Is  a  State 
where  the  actuaries  themselves  disagree. 
It  is  possible  this  is  a  matter  for  debate 
by  seriously  intentioned  persons.  This 
legislation  needs  our  attention,  but  we 
cannot  do  that  If  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  succeeds. 

I  think  we  will  have  done  a  disservice 
to  the  American  public  whichever  way 


no-fault  comes  out.  Perhaps  by  debate 
and  probing  we  can  prove  It  to  be  wrong. 
Pine;  that  is  the  result  of  logic  and  argu- 
ment, but  it  should  not  be  done  In  this 
way. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
responsible  to  a  certain  extent  for  the 
problem  our  committee  faces  in  regard 
to  this  bill  because  when  the  Hart- 
Magnuson  bill  was  before  the  committee 
I.  and  several  other  Senators  joined  me. 
suggested  we  should  inject  into  it  a  con- 
cept of  Federal  standards  for  State  ac- 
tion in  order  that  the  States  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  act.  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  States,  if  given  the  opportunity 
and  they  face  the  alternative  of  a  total 
Federal  system,  will  enact  meaningful 
and  somewhat  uniform  insurance  laws. 

I  hope  the  present  motion  is  rejected 
because  I  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  I  have  other  amendments 
I  would  like  to  present  to  the  bill  and 
I  would  like  to  have  it  hammered  out 
now  without  regard  to  its  fate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  that 
the  mere  action  by  the  Senate  in  this 
session  would  be  a  signal  to  State  legis- 
latures to  get  ofif  the  dime  and  enact 
meanmgful  no-fault  legislation  so  that 
Federal  legislation  in  this  area  will  not  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  unqualified  and 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  authors  of 
materials  and  articles  on  the  subject  that 
S.  945  is  constitutional.  Argiunents  to 
the  contrary  are  specious  and  generally 
based  either  on  an  Inadequate  under- 
standing of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  or 
an  Inadequate  study  of  the  relevant  con- 
stitutional law  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Permit  me  to  respond  briefly  to  the  two 
principal  constitutional  law  arguments 
advanced  by  opponents  of  no-fault: 

First.  The  bill  Is  unconstitutional  un- 
der the  14th  amendment  and  violative  of 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury  under  the  sev- 
enth amendment  because  an  automobile 
accident  victim  is  deprived  of  the  right 
to  have  a  Jury  decide  whether  the  de- 
fendant was  negligent  and  the  plaintiff 
free  from  negligence  and.  If  so,  how 
much  damage.  Including  pain  and  suf- 
fering, the  plaintiff  suffered. 

The  best  answer  to  this  argimient  is 
to  quote  from  a  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  In  1917.  when  It  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  legislation  sub- 
stituting no-fault  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  common-law  employer  liability 
based  on  negligence.  The  Court  declared 
In  the  case  of  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Co.  V.  White.  243  U.S.  188  at  pages 
201  to  202: 


The  statute  under  consld«p«tlon  sets  aside 
one  body  of  rules  only  to  establish  another 
system  In  Its  place.  If  the  employee  Is  no 
longer  able  to  recover  as  much  as  before  In 
case  of  being  Injured  through  the  employer's 
negligence,  he  is  entitled  to  moderate  com- 
pensation In  all  cases  of  injury,  and  has  a 
certain  and  speedy  remedy  without  the  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  of  establishing  negUgencc 
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of  proving  the  amount  of  the  damages.  .  .  . 
We  have  said  enough  to  demonstrate  that,  in 
such  an  adjustment,  the  particular  rules  of 
the  common  law  affecting  the  subject  mat- 
ter arc  not  placed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment beyond  the  reach  of  lawmaking  power. 

The  same  answer  was  gven  in  1971  by 
the  only  State  supreme  court  to  be  faced 
with  deciding  whether  a  true  no-faidt 
automobile  compensation  Insurance  law 
was  CMistitutlonal.  The  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  declared  in 
Pinnick  against  Cleary : 

We  thus  perceive  no  basis  for  treating  a 
legislative  alteration  of  the  tort  action  for 
personal  Injuries  differently  from  an  altera- 
tion of  any  other  preexisting  rule  of  the 
common  law.  .  .  .  |Tlhe  Leglslatture  has  not 
attempted  to  abolish  the  preexisting  right 
of  tort  recovery  and  leave  the  automobile  ac- 
cident victim  without  redress.  On  the  con- 
trary .  .  .  the  statute  has  affected  his  sub- 
stantive rights  of  recovery  only  in  one  re- 
spect and  has  simply  altered  his  method  of 
enforcing  them  in  all  others.  Therefore,  c. 
670  may  be  Judged  by  the  stricter  test  which 
the  plaintiff  urges  upon  us  and  for  which 
there  is  considerable  authority  in  workmen's 
compensation  cases:  whether  the  statute 
provides  an  adequate  and  reasonable  sub- 
8tltut«  for  preexisting  rights. 

The  Massachusetts  court  held  that  the 
limited  but  true  no-fault  law  of  that 
State  met  the  test.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
minois,  in  a  decision  that  has  been 
widely  advertised  as  "proving"  that  no- 
fault  is  unconstitutional,  accords  with 
the  rationale  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation cases  and  the  Massachusetts  no- 
fault  case  but  finds  simply  that  the  Il- 
linois "overlay"  auto  insurance  law  did 
not  make  an  adequate  substitution  of 
benefits  for  preexisting  rights. 

Second.  It  may  be  constitutional  for 
a  State  to  enact  no-fault  legislation,  but 
it  is  not  constitutional  for  the  Congress 
to  do  so. 

Why  not?  Congress  is  expressly  granted 
the  power  to  regxilate  commerce  among 
the  States.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
this  includes  the  power  to  regulate  the 
use  of  interstate  highways  and  to  impose 
conditions  and  requirements  on  the  use 
of  the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce. 
The  power  to  regulate  includes  also  all 
connecting  roads.  A  condition  of  par- 
ticipation in  a  system  providing  compen- 
sation for  automobile  accident  injuries  is 
clearly,  from  a  constitutional  standpoint, 
just  like  any  other  condition  or  require- 
ment regulating  commerce  among  the 
several  States. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  yield  back  our  time  on  this 

side. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  our  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  motion  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  refer  the 
bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 


ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin)  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[No.  358  Leg! 
TEAS— 49 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bUls: 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  launch- 
ing of  the  United  States  frigate  Constellation; 
and 

S.  3645.  An  act  to  further  amend  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948. 


So  Mr.  Hruska's  motion  to  refer  S. 
945  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate  there 
will  be  no  more  yea-and-nay  votes  to- 
night. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNIFORM  RELO- 
CATION ASSISTANCE  AND  REAL 
PROPERTY  ACQUISITION  POL- 
ICIES  ACT    OF    1970 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
1819. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Tunney)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  the  bill  (S.  1819)  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  for  minimum  Federal  payments 
after  July  1,  1972,  for  relocation  assist- 
ance made  available  under  federally  a.s- 
sisted  programs  and  for  an  extension  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act,  which  were 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  207  of  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisi- 
tion Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  8tat.  1898)  13 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  1,  1972,"  and 
by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974,". 

(b)  Section  211(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  1,  1972"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1974". 

(c)  Title  n  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
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adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"INTERIM  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AND  REAL 
PROPERTY  ACqUISmON  EXPENSES 

"SEC.  222.  During  the  period  from  July  1, 
1972  through  June  30,  1973,  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  advance  to 
a  State  which  Is  not  in  compliance  with  this 
Act  such  sums  in  excess  of  the  first  $25,000 
of  cost  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  all  pay- 
ments and  provide  all  assistance  required  by 
this  Act  All  sums  advanced  to  a  State  under 
this  section  shall  be  repaid  by  such  State 
as  soon  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations adopted  by  the  head  of  such  Federal 

(d)  Section  101(3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  "means"  the  follow- 
ing: "a  State,". 

(e)  Section  101(6)  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  after  "personal  property 
from  real  property,"  the  following:  "which  he 
lawfully  occupies,". 

(f)  Title  II  of  such  Act,  as  amended  ty 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 

"ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJ- 
ECTS UNDERTAKEN  DIRECTLY  BY  NONPROFIT 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PERSONS 

"SEC.  223.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  whenever  a  program  or  proj- 
ect to  be  undertaken  (A)  by  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization furnished  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  such  program  or  project  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959,  under 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use.  291),  or  under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963  (20  X5S.C  701) ,  or  (B) 
by  a  State  agency  furnished  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  such  program  or  project 
under  the  second  proviso  of  section  10(a)  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  public  housing,  and  the 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  furnished  by  a 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  a  grant,  contract, 
or  agreement  and  such  program  or  project 
wUl  result  in  the  forced  displacement  of  any 
person  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  fur- 
nishing such  financial  assistance  shall  re- 
quire the  organization,  or  the  State  agency, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  provide — 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  to  or  for  such  displaced 
persons,  as  are  required  to  be  provided  by  a 
Federal  agency  under  sections  202,  203,  and 
204  of  this  title; 

"(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  in  section  205  to 
or  for  such  displaced  persons;  and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  san- 
itary replacement  dwellings  to  such  dis- 
placed persons  in  accordance  with  section 
205(c)(3). 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
law,  whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  person  furnished  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  such  program  or 
project  under  section  236  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1715Z-1) , 
by  a  Federal  agency  pursuant  to  a  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement  will  result  in  the 
forced  displacement  of  any  person  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  fiu-nlshlng  such  financial 
assistance  shall  require  the  person  receiving 
such  assistance  to  provide — 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  asdlBtance  to  or  for  such  dis- 
placed ijersons,  as  are  required  to  be  provided 
by  a  Federal  agency  under  sections  202,  203, 
and  204  of  this  title; 

"(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  In  section  205  to  or 
for  such  displaced  persons;   and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 


tary replacement  dwellings  to  such  displaced 
persons  in  accordance  with  section  205(c) 


(3) 


"REMOVAL    or    VACANT    IJtPBOVEMKNTS 


"Sec  224.  No  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government 
administering  any  program  providing  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  shsdl,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  compliance  with  this  Act, 
Impose  any  limitation  on  the  removal  of 
vacant  Improvements  located  on  real  prop- 
erty acquired  in  connection  with  such  a 
federally  assisted  project." 

Seb.  2.  SecUon  202(a)  (3)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  semi- 
colon a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  in  any  case  where  it  is  impracticable  to 
determine  such  relocation  expenses  the  pay- 
ment shall  be  for  the  actual  direct  lose". 

Sec  3.  Title  III  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
PoUcles  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1898)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"donations 

•Sec.  307.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  a  person,  after  he  has 
been  tendered  the  full  amount  of  estimated 
Just  compensation  as  estabUahed  by  the 
approved  appraisal  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  subject  property,  from  making  a  gift 
or  donation  of  such  property  or  any  part 
thereof  or  of  any  of  the  compensation  paid 
therefor,  to  a  Federal  agency,  a  State  or  a 
State  agency,  as  such  person  shall  deter- 
mine.". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Pol- 
icies Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  minimum 
Federal  payments  for  two  additional  years, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  on  S.  1819  and  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiQcer  appointed  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Brock, 
and  Mr.  Gurney  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


STATES  RECEIVE  WINDFALL  IN 
FEDERAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  1967,  legislation  was  enacted 
providing  75  percent  Federal  financing 
of  "social  services."  The  States  have  dis- 
covered that,  by  expanding  or  charging 
programs  that  were  already  paying  for 
themselves,  they  can  collect  from  Wash- 
ington 75  cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent. 

When  this  proposal  was  enacted,  it 
was  estimated  by  its  sponsor  that  it 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government  $40 
million  aimually.  It  has  soared  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  cost  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  now  estimated  to  be  $4.8 
billion — more  than  100  times  the  original 

In  the  first  year  of  this  program.  New 
York  State  received  $57  million  in 
matching  grants.  This  year.  New  York  is 
aslcing  for  $854  million  in  Federal  match- 
ing grants  for  this  one  program. 

One  medium  size  State,  which  last 
year  apjilied  for  $14  million  of  Federal 


funds  to  finance  "social  services,"  this 
year  is  asking  for  $440  million. 

This  is  dramatic  evidence  of  just  how 
far  out  of  hand  these  Federal  programs 
are  getting. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  which  is  considering 
revenue-sharing  legislation,  to  put  a  rea- 
sonable ceiling  on  this  social  services 
program  before  it  becomes  the  biggest 
Treasury  raid  of  the  century. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1971  was  $30  billion.  The  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  year  1972  was  $32  billion. 
For  fiscal  year  1973,  the  administration 
estimates  that  the  deficit  will  be  at  least 
$38  billion.  So  in  these  3  fiscal  years — 
1971,  1972,  and  1973— the  total  of  the 
accumulated  Federal  fimds  deficit  will 
equal  or  exceed  $100  billion. 

So  I  say  it  is  time  that  Congress  begins 
to  give  greater  consideration  and  atten- 
tion to  these  huge  spending  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  appeared  on  i>age  1  of  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  captioned  "  '67 
Law  is  Giving  States  Windfall  in  Federal 
Funds." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'67  Law  Is  Giving  States  Windfall  in 
Federal  Funds;  Plan,  OvEaLooKXD  Un- 
til Recently,  May  Provtoe  *4.8  Bil- 
lion This  Year  and  Enlarge  the  Na- 
tion's Budget  Deficit 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washington,  August  7. — Most  of  the  states 
have  belatedly  discovered  an  obecure  provi- 
sion of  Federal  law  that  will  probably  enable 
them  to  obtain,  virtually  "free, "  an  estimated 
$4.8-bUUon  from  the  Federal  Treasury  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

This  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  states  and 
local  governments  would  receive  from  the 
much-debated  revenue-sharing  plan  backed 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  and  approved 
by  the  House. 

The  program  Involved  provides  75  per 
cent  Federal  financing  of  "social  services"  for 
the  poor  and  others,  such  as  the  aged  and 
children.  The  states  have  discovered  that  by 
making  small  changes,  sometimes  a  small  ex- 
pansion. In  programs  that  they  were  already 
paying  for  themselves,  they  can  collect  from 
Washington  75  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
spent. 

The  money  amounts  to  a  fiscal  windfall  for 
the  hard-pressed  state  governments.  But  It 
threatens  to  enlarge  greatly  the  Federal 
budget  total  and  the  deficit  this  fiscal  year 
and  later. 

President  Nixon  allowed  $1.2-billlon  for 
this  Item  in  his  budget.  But  as  more  and 
more  states  have  qualified  for  the  grants, 
this  estimate  has  soared. 

Congressional  sources  put  the  latest  esti- 
mate at  $4.8-bllllon  In  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
which  Just  began,  and  this  Is  not  denied  in 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  which  administers  the  program. 

The  extra  money  would  be  provided  in  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  next  spring. 
Before  the  states  woke  up  to  the  potential 
bonanza,  the  program  was  not  only  obscure 
but  relatively  small.  As  recently  as  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  total  spending  under  it  was  only 
about  (370-mllllon. 

California  was  the  first  to  learn  how  to 
take  advantage  of  changes  In  the  Federal 
law  enacted  hi  1967.  Illinois  was  apparently 
the  second,  acting  in  1970.  Now  the  states  are 
applying  for  funds  In  droves. 

Tlie  procedure   Is  somewhat  complicated. 
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but  an  example  of  bow  the  states  can  take 
advantage  of  the  program  would  be  an 
alcohol  or  drug  abuse  prevention  program 
that  the  state  had  previously  financed  Itself. 
By  purchasing  the  same  service  from  a  pri- 
vate agency,  the  state  would  qualify  for  75 
per  cent  Federal  financing. 

Starting  in  1970.  President  Nixon  In  each 
year  has  asked  Congress  to  place  an  over-all 
celling  on  allowable  grants  to  the  states 
under  this  program,  which  would  lead  to  a 
sort  of  rationing  of  the  allotted  amount.  But 
each  year  Congress  has  refused. 

This  year,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  later  the  full  Senate  approved 
a  celling  of  $2.5-bllUon,  double  the  Presi- 
dent's original  budget  estimate.  But  the  pro- 
vision was  dropp>ed  In  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

PKESSURE    BT     GOVIXNORS 

Governors  have  reportedly  put  strong  pres- 
sure on  the  key  members  of  Congress  In- 
volved to  head  off  any  celling. 

A  major  problem  for  the  President  and 
Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Is  that  a  cutoff  now 
would  leave  some  states  with  large  Federal 
grants  and  others  with  Uttle. 

The  program  may  have  led  to  some  actual 
expansion  In  social  services,  but  no  one  In 
the  Federal  Government  seems  to  know  how 
much.  The  suspicion  Is  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Federal  money  ts  merely  replacing  state 
money  that  was  being  spent  anyway. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem,  offi- 
cials believe.  Is  a  change  In  the  underlying 
1967  law,  which  was  enacted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  large  and  complex  Social  Security 
bill. 

However,  there  Is  no  evidence  yet  of  Cou- 
greaalonal  eagerness  or  Administration  pres- 
sure to  change  the  law. 

STATX    ASKS    $864    Mn.I.ION 

New  York  State's  Department  of  Social 
Services  has  asked  for  $854-mUllon  this  year 
In  Federal  matching  grants  under  the  1967 
law,  according  to  a  high  official  of  the  depart- 
ment who  asked  not  to  be  named. 

Of  that  figure,  he  said,  t205-mllllon  Is  for 
reimbursement  of  money  spent  during  the 
1972  fiscal  year. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  1967,  New 
York  received  only  $57-mllllon  In  matching 
grants,  he  said,  because  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  very  slow  In  Issuing  regulatory  ma- 
terial and  guideline  material." 

"The  state  amended  its  state  welfare  plan 
as  soon  as  the  Federal  guidelines  were  avaU- 
able,  ■  he  said,  "and  started  to  make  serious 
claims  for  this  on  selected  programs  during 
1970  and  1971." 

•Over  the  past  years  there  has  been  a 
major  expansion  of  these  programs.  In  agri- 
culture, mental  hygiene,  narcotics  addiction, 
youth  services  and  education.  We  are  more 
fully  utilizing  the  provisions  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  towards  programs  which 
had  been  previously  funded  with  state  or 
local  funds  only." 

'It  was  not  Just  merely  a  matter  of  sub- 
stituting state  money  with  federal  money, ' 
he  said,  adding  that  no  state  program  operat- 
ing solely  on  Federal  funds  and  that  there 
were  no  state  programs  that  would  not  exist 
without  the  grants. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:45  a. m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  on 
Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OF 
GUN  CONTROL  BILL  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  tomorrow, 
there  be  no  routine  morning  business  but 
that  the  Senate  proceed  immediately  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2507,  to  amend 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absepce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  business  now  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
finished business  was  laid  aside  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  so  there  is  not, 
really,  technically,  any  business  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BAYH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  tomorrow,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes;  and  that  he  be  followed  by 
the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  Is  my  understanding,  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  tomorrow,  that  the  Chair 
will  lay  before  the  Senate  S.  2507,  to 
amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  \er-BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  \ 

ORDER   FOR    ADJOURNMENT   TO    9 
A.M.  ON  THURSDAY,   AUGUST   10, 
1972 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomoroi-w  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes,  after  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits),  the  chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  S.  2507,  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  The  pending  ques- 
tion at  that  time  will  be  on  adoption  of 
the  amendment  No.  1418  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) ,  on  which  there  is  a  2-hour  limita- 
tion. If  all  time  Is  taken,  and  no  addi- 
tional time  is  yielded  thereto  from  the 
time  allotted  on  the  bill,  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Fannin  would  come 
at  about  12  o'clock  noon.  Undoubtedly 
that  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Of  course,  time  on  the  amendments 
may  not  all  be  used.  Yea-and-nay  votes 
will  occur  on  the  various  amendments 
to  the  Gun  Control  Act  and  the  final  roll 
call  vote  on  the  bill  will  occur  at  no  later 
than  5  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  unfinished  business  continues  to 
be  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  author- 
izing approval  of  an  interim  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9 :  30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  as  reed  to;  and  at  7:05 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
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row,  Wednesday,  August  9,  1972,  at  9:30 
a.  m.  ^^^^^^^^___ 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  8,  1972: 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
Conference  Representatives 

James  R.   Schleslnger,  of  Virginia,   to  be 
the  Representative  of  the  tJnlted  States  of 


America  to  the  16th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  Alter- 
nate Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  16th  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency : 

WUllam  O.  Doub.  of  Maryland. 

T.  Keith  Glennan,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  H.  McBrlde,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Herman  Pollack,  of  Maryland. 


Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska. 
James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  8, 1972: 

Department  or  Justice 

Roger  C.  Cramton,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T^aesrfai/,  Augmt  8, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Neal  T.  Jones,  pastor  of  Columbia 
Baptist  Church,  Falls  Church.  Va.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  thank  You  that  di- 
vine wisdom  is  often  found  walking  in  the 
shoes  of  Congressmen  and  sounding 
through  the  voices  of  legislators.  We 
thank  You  that  divine  gifts  are  dispersed 
so  that  each  leader  has  his  share  of  tal- 
ent and  purpose.  Thank  You  that  divine 
accomplishments  come  through  law- 
makers who  compromise  their  opinions 
without  forsaking  their  convictions.  We 
thank  You.  God,  for  the  subtle  and  star- 
tling way  You  work  with  our  leaders.  We 
celebrate  in  the  knowledge  that  your 
temple  is  in  each  life  and  this  place  is 
sometimes  as  holy  as  a  temple. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  confess  that  di- 
vine wisdom  is  often  locked  out  by  the 
locks  and  keys  of  our  pompous  opinions 
of  ourselves,  and  our  disregard  of  the 
startling  insights  our  opponents  present. 
Our  prayer  is  that  You  will  forgive  our 
littleness  and  fill  us  with  Your  imlimited 
resources. 

In  the  Master's  name.    Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3507)  entitled 
"An  act  to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  develop  a  national  program  for  the 
management,  beneficial  use,  protection, 
and  development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  Nation's  coastal  zones, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Hollincs, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1729.  An  act  to  increase  the  supply  of 
railroad  rolling  stock  and  to  Improve  Its 
utilization  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce, 
users,  shippers,  national  defense,  and  the 
consuming  public. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  9092)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  ad- 
justing the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15692)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce 
the  interest  rate  on  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration disaster  loans,"  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Packwood.  and  Mr.  Roth  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. 

Reverend  Jones,  as  pastor  of  the  2,500 
member  congregation  of  Columbia  Bap- 
tist Church,  as  in  all  his  previous  assign- 
ments as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  has 
been  an  exemplary  figure  as  a  clergyman 
and  a  citizen. 

Again,  I  am  happy  that  Reverend 
Jones  could  join  us  today,  and  I  join  all 
my  colleagues  here  In  the  House  In  ex- 
tending him  a  warm  welcome. 


THE  REVEREND  NEAL  T.  JONES 

(Mr.  SNYDER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
have  the  pleasure  and  honor  to  welcome 
the  Reverend  Neal  T.  Jones  to  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Reverend  Jones  was  born  and  raised 
in  Jeffersontown,  Ky.  He  Is  married  to 
the  former  Betty  Adams  and  has  four 
children:  Neal  T.,  Jr.,  Elizabeth.  Jeffrey, 
and  Caroline.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tom  Jones.  His  father,  who  inciden- 
tally attended  Sunday  school  as  a  child 
with  my  father,  has  been  and  is  a  pillar 
of  our  community.  His  mother  has  served 
as  a  religious  inspiration  to  all  who  know 
her. 

Neal  Is  a  graduate  of  Texas  Christian 
University  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  the 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary, also  in  Fort  Worth. 

In  his  distinguished  career  of  service, 
he  has  pastored  the  following  churches: 
Cockrell  HUl  Baptist  Church,  Dallas, 
1950-55;  First  Baptist  Church,  Green- 
ville, Tex.,  1955-61 ;  First  Baptist  Church, 
Vernon,  Tex.,  1961-64;  Shiloh  Terrace 
Baptist  Church,  Dallas,  December  1964 
to  March  1969,  and  Columbia  Baptist 
Chiu-ch,  Falls  Church.  Va..  March  1969 
to  the  present. 

In  addition  to  these  pastorates,  he  has 
served  in  a  number  of  places  of  respon- 
sibility In  the  denomination.  Including 
the  State  executive  committee;  trustee 
of  Howard  Payne  College,  Brownwood, 
Tex.,  and  director  of  the  Home  Mission 


THE  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
AUDIT 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  people  across  the  land  are  asking 
why  the  Congress  Is  allowing  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  remain  unaudited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Many  are  asking  why  the  Congress 
allows  the  Federal  Reserve  to  continue  to 
hold  $70  billion  of  bonds  which  have  been 
paid  for  once  and  which  should  be  retired 
and  subtracted  from  the  national  debt. 
Many  are  asking  ^hy  the  Congress  does 
not  require  the  Federal  Reserve  to  come 
to  Congress  for  appropriations  In  the 
same  manner  as  other  agencies. 

Later  In  today's  Record,  I  will  discuss 
some  of  these  Issues  about  the  footloose- 
and-fancy-f ree  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  the  immense  secrecy 
under  which  it  hides  the  public's  business. 


SUSPENSION  OF  AID  TO  THAILAND 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
reassert  my  conviction  that  the  House 
will  perform  a  valuable  service  to  the 
Nation  by  adopting  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  which  provides  for  a 
suspension  of  aid  to  Thailand  until  that 
nation  takes  adequate  steps  to  control 
the  traffic  In  heroin  through  its  borders 
and  ports. 

The  chronology  of  heroin  arrests  auid 
seizures  in  the  Far  East  clearly  demon- 
strates the  very  crucial  Impact  which  the 
revelations  of  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Murphy)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Steele) 
have  had  not  only  upon  our  own  anti- 
narcotics  programs  but  upon  the  gov- 
ernments Involved. 

Congressional   pressure   has   unques- 
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tionably  created  the  atmosphere  neces- 
sary for  the  success  in  fighting  drug  traf- 
fic in  recent  months. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
this  effort.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  an 
expression  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  en- 
tire Congress  on  this  critical  issue  will 
cause  even  greater  cooperation  by  the 
Thai  Government  and  even  more  success 
in  the  crackdown  on  the  illicit  traffic. 
Protecting  our  young  people  from  the 
scourge  of  heroin  deserves  this  kind  of 
unified  effort. 


up  the  general  debate  on  the  foreign 
military  assistance  today,  and  then  pos- 
sibly also  the  bicentennial  general  de- 
bate, and  then  before  we  get  into  the 
residing  of  the  Foreign  Military  Assist- 
ance Act  will  take  up  the  several  con- 
ference reports,  and  then  the  railroad 
retirement  temporary  increase  bill? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Then  we  are 
going  back  and  start  to  read  the  bill  for 
foreign  military  assistance. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct. 


IMPROVING  PROCEDURES  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
House  procedurally  reached  a  new  height 
of  idiocy.  In  the  6  hours  and  34  minutes 
this  House  was  in  session  yesterday,  six 
bills  were  passed:  All  noncontroversial, 
and  all  of  relatively  UtUe  broad  impor- 
tance. 

Our  trooping  back  and  forth  to  the 
floor  yesterday  for  roUcalls  on  that  kind 
of  legislation  was  a  spectacular  example 
of  a  wasteful  use  of  time. 

This  House  must  find  a  better  way  to 
deal  more  efflcierttly  with  noncontrover- 
sial matters. 

I  wonder,  for  instance,  whether  an  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  to  post  10  days 
in  advance  a  list  of  consent  bills  sched- 
uled for  action. 

All  of  those  bills  could  be  considered 
en  masse  and  handled  with  one  rollcall. 

Bills  on  that  list  which  were  signed 
off  by  a  specified  number  of  Members 
could  still  be  subjected  to  separate  de- 
bate and  separate  rollcalls. 

There  may  be  plenty  of  impediments 
to  this  suggestion,  but  I  would  hope  that 
other  Members  would  consider  and  sub- 
mit suggestions  of  their  own  to  the  lead- 
ership so  that  next  session  our  time 
might  be  spent  at  least  as  efficiently  as 
is  the  csise  In  some  legislatures,  and  that 
would  be  a  marked  improvement. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names : 

[Roll  No.  3061 


Abourezk 

Fountain 

Nedzl 

Annunzlo 

Galiflanakis 

O'Hara 

Ashley 

Gallagher 

Passman 

Badlllo 

Gray 

Pelly 

Blaggl 

Hagan 

Powell 

Blanton 

Hanna 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Broomfleld 

Harrlnfrton 

Randall 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harsha 

Rarlck 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hathaway 

Rees 

Carter 

Hebert 

Reld 

Celler 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rooney.  NY. 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Roybal 

Chlsholm 

Howard 

Ruppe 

Clark 

Hungate 

Ryan 

Clay 

Hutchinson 

Scheuer 

Colmer 

Ichord 

Shoup 

Conyers 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Stephens 

Davis.  Oa. 

Landrum 

Stuckey 

Derwlnskl 

Lennon 

Talcott 

Dlngell 

Lons.  La. 

Teague.  Calif 

Dom 

McClure 

Terry 

Dow 

McCormack 

Vunder  Jagt 

Dowdy 

McDonald, 

Wydler 

du  Pont 

Mich. 

Yatron 

Edmondson 

McKlnney 

Eshleman 

McMillan 

Flynt 

Macdonald, 

Ford, 

Mass. 

William  D. 

Moorhead 

CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  armounce  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  H.R.  15927,  railroad  re- 
tirement temporary  increase,  which  was 
listed  on  the  Suspension  Calendar  on 
yesterday,  will  be  considered  on  tomor- 
row after  the  conference  reports,  under 
a  rule. 


CHANGE  IN  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnxite.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  I  am 
clear  on  what  the  schedule  is  for  the 
next  several  days.  We  are  going  to  take 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  353 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  WATER  RESOURCES 
PLANNING  ACT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  14106)  to 
amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  authorize  increased  appropria- 
tions, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert: 

That  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  (79 
Stat.  244,  42  U.S.C.  1962  et  seq.)  Is  amenaed 
by  striking  out  the  present  section  401  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Water  Resources  Council: 


"(a)  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  annually  for 
the  Federal  share  of  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  river  basin  commis- 
sions, including  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
chairmen,  but  not  including  funds  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (c)  below:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  $750,000  annually  shall 
he  available  under  this  subsection  for  any 
single  river  basin  commission; 

"(b)  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  annually  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil in  administering  this  Act.  not  including 
funds  authorized  by  subsection  (c)  below; 

"(c)  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  in  fiscal  year 
1973  and  such  annual  amounts  as  may  be 
authorized  by  subsequent  Acts  for  prepara- 
tion of  assessments,  and  for  directing  and  co- 
ordinating the  preparation  of  such  regional 
or  river  basin  plans  as  the  Council  determines 
are  necessary,  and  desirable  In  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  not 
more  than  $2,500,000  shall  be  available  under 
this  subsection  for  the  preparation  of  assess- 
ments: Provided  further.  That  the  Council 
may  transfer  funds  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section to  river  basin  commissions  and  to 
Federal  and  State  agencies  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  determines  are  necessary 
and  desirable  to  carry  out  the  above  func- 
tions in  an  economical,  efflclent,  tmd  timely 
manner,  and  that  such  commissions  and 
agencies  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  and 
expend  such  funds  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
14106,  as  passed  by  the  House  on  Jime 
5,  1972,  was  amended  by  the  Senate  on 
June  19.  The  amendment  consisted  of 
striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserting  complete  new  text.  The  new 
text  makes  one  major  substantive  change 
in  the  legislation  as  follows:  the  House- 
passed  bill  authorized  an  increase  of 
$3,500,000  armually,  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Water  Resources  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  water  assessments 
and  coordinating  river  basin  plans.  The 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill  au- 
thorized the  same  amounts  but  only  for 
the  fiscal  year  1973.  The  other  differences 
in  the  two  versions  of  the  bill  are  in  for- 
mat and  drafting  style. 

In  accepting  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  House  will  be  agreeing — in  practical 
fact — to  reconsideration  of  this  issue  in 
the  93d  Congress  as  the  Water  Resources 
Council  will  be  obliged  to  send  the  legis- 
lation up  again  next  year.  This  will  af- 
ford the  Congress  a  chance  to  look  at 
the  question  in  greater  depth  than  time 
allowed  this  year  and  may  well  result 
in  better  legislation  for  our  having 
done  so. 

For  this  reason,  and  in  the  interest  of 
expeditious  enactment  of  this  legislation 
which  must  precede  final  passage  of  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Act,  I 
strongly  urge  and  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  accept  the  Senate  amendment. 
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Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1462)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
puukohola  Heiau  National  Historic  Site, 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  am- 
endment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  4,  after  "numbered"  Insert 
•NHS-PK." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MINIMUM  AGE  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9545)  to 
amend  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  provide  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  pres- 
cribe the  minimum  age  for  membership 
in  the  legislature,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

'That  subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Is  amended  by  deleting  'twenty-flve'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'twenty-one.'  " 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  section  6(b)  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  relating  to  quali- 
fications necessary  for  election  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  9545 
as  adopted  by  the  House  provided  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  could  es- 
tablish the  minimum  age  for  its  mem- 
bers. The  Senate  returned  the  bill  in  a 
different  form  that  simply  reduced  the 
age  for  membership  from  25  to  21  years. 
The  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  originally 
petitioned  the  Congress  to  reduce  the  age 
for  membership  to  21  years.  The  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  represents  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
as  expressed  by  their  legislature. 


PUUKOHOLA  HEIAU  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  HAW  AH 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  16029,  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 


up  House  Resolution  1082  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1082 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
16029)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  compli- 
cated about  this  rule,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  it  is  not  controversial.  Of  course, 
the  bill  it  makes  in  order  is  controversial, 
and  there  are  at  least  three  amendments, 
I  understand,  which  are  very  controver- 
sial. 

The  reason  why  I  come  to  the  well  in- 
stead of  just  handling  the  rule  routinely 
is  that  I  wish  to  announce  that  tomor- 
row when  presumably  the  House  will  be 
reading  the  bill  for  amendment,  I  will 
seek  recognition  in  order  to  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  section  13,  the  so-called 
Hamilton-Whalen  amendment.  I  will  not 
explain  in  detail  my  argument  in  favor 
of  that  motion  to  strike  today,  but  I  wish 
to  notify  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  propose  to  seek  recognition  to  make 
that  motion.  That  is  the  so-called  "end 
the  war  amendment"  authored  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Hamil- 
ton). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1082 
provides  for  3  hours  of  debate  under  an 
open  rule  for  consideration  of  H.R.  16029, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that  every 
Member  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
knows  eversrthing  about  this  bill. 

Members  will  recall  that  last  year  the 
House  passed  a  2-year  authorization. 
We  had  difficulty  In  the  other  body,  and 
they  divided  It  up  Into  two  bills.  Even- 
tually It  came  back  here  with  a  rule  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  striking  ev- 
erjdhlng  but  the  enacting  clause  of  both 
bills  and  inserting  the  language  of  the 
House-passed  bill.  The  ultimate  result 
wsis  that  we  ended  up  with  only  a  1-year 
authorization. 

This  bill  provides  an  authorization  for 


fiscal  year  1973  for  $2,131  billion.  The 
section  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri mentions  that  he  Is  going  to  seek 
recognition  on  to  offer  a  motion  to  strike 
Is  section  13.  That  language  provides  for 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
from  Indochina  not  later  than  October 
1,  1972,  subject  to  three  conditions:  One. 
a  cease-fire  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
achieve  safe  withdrawal  of  the  remain- 
ing U.S.  forces;  two,  release  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war;  and,  three,  the 
accounting  for  all  Americans  missing  in 
action. 

There  are  some  other  controversial 
items  In  the  bill  and  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate and  supplemental  views  which  have 
been  filed.  I  anticipate  that  many  amend- 
ments will  be  offered  when  we  reach  that 
stage,  hopefully  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Col- 
bier). 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  lead  of  my  friend  from  Missouri,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
just  wanted  to  take  this  brief  moment 
here  to  emphasize  my  own  disagreement 
with  section  13  of  this  legislation,  which 
this  rule  makes  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
disservice  that  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
whether  he  be  a  private  citizen  or  a  pub- 
lic official,  can  do  to  his  country  with 
regard  to  the  ending  of  this  war  than 
to  try  to  drag  the  rug  out  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  Is  trying  to  negotiate  an 
honorable  peace. 

This  Is  a  matter  which  should  be  re- 
solved through  a  negotiated,  political 
settlement.  It  Is  the  height  of  folly  for 
us  here  in  the  legislative  branch,  numer- 
ous and  divided  as  we  are,  to  consider 
negotiating  an  end  to  this  infinitely  com- 
plex war.  An  effort  such  as  this  will  not 
only  not  help  the  situation,  but  will  un- 
necessarily confuse  and  delay  any  mean- 
ingful discussions  that  may  be  taking 
place.  Without  such  action,  the  United 
States  will  have  more  flexibility  at  the 
peace  table.  Such  provision  will  Inevita- 
bly encourage  the  enemy  to  harden  his 
stand.  It  Is  essential.  In  the  complex  and 
sensitive  talks  in  Paris,  that  the  United 
States  speak  with  one  voice. 

The  President  has  demonstrated  that 
he  wUl  do  everything  In  his  power  to 
reach  a  negotiated  solution.  Let  us  not 
hamper  his  efforts  by  the  spasmodic,  ill- 
considered  maneuvers  called  for  In  this 
provision. 

If  there  is  one  Issue  that  seems  to  have 
virtually  unanimous  endorsement  from 
all  shades  of  opinion  on  this  war.  It  is 
that  our  most  urgent  priority  is  to  end 
the  killing  and  suffering  that  has  been 
the  agony  of  the  Indochinese  peninsula 
for  over  25  years.  We  together  with 
the  South  Vietnamese,  have  made 
this  issue  central  to  our  negotiating  po- 
sition since  we  first  called  for  an  Indo- 
chlnawlde  cease-fire— In  October  1970 — 
with  all  acts  of  war  by  all  combatants  to 
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cease.  The  President  most  recently,  on 
May  8,  reiterated  our  views  on  cease-flre 
and  they  were  placed  officially  on  the 
negotiating  table  in  Paris. 

Should  the  enemy  choose  to  negotiate 
on  this  compelling  Issue,  an  end  to  the 
bloodshed  could  be  in  sight.  Thus  far.  it 
has  not  chosen  to  do  so:  instead  it  has 
put  forward  a  proposal  that  cannot  be 
called  a  cease-fire  at  all,  but  is  limited  to 
only  part  of  the  forces  concerned  and 
would  not  end  the  killing.  This  is  the 
kind  of  cruel  cynicism  the  North  Viet- 
namese go  in  for  when  they  ask  for  a 
cease-fire  between  their  forces  and  ours 
only,  leaving  their  troops  massively  de- 
ployed throughout  Indochina  free  to  con- 
tinue their  blatant  aggression  against 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  and  people. 
And  unfortunately  this  is  the  sort  of 
cease  lire  this  section  13  puts  forward.  It 
is  not  worthy  of  us  and  I  reject  it. 

In  addition,  I  doubt  very  much  that 
Hanoi  would,  in  fact,  release  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  it  now  holds,  or  co- 
operate in  tm  accounting  of  the  missing 
in  return  only  for  an  end  to  the  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  the  war.  They 
would  have  no  incentive  to  return  our 
POW's.  Passage  of  the  end  the  war  pro- 
vision would  condemn  the  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  who  are  missing  In  action. 
They  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
spokesmen  have  made  it  absolutely  clear, 
time  and  time  again,  that  it  is  not  only 
American  withdrawal  that  they  want,  but 
the  arbitrary  replacement  of  the  consti- 
tutionally elected  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  by  a  coalition  government  cut 
to  Hanoi's  pattern,  which  will  be  the  ve- 
hicle for  Communist  seizure  of  control. 
They  will  not  release  our  prisoners  until 
an  American  Government  has  helped 
them  impose  their  will  on  the  people  of 
South  Vietfuim  or  until  they  are  finally 
convinced  that  no  American  Government 
or  Congress  will  do  any  such  thing  and 
that  they  cannot  accomplish  the  task  by 
brute  military  force. 

The  situation' in  South  Vietnam  is  still 
critical  but  the  prospects  are  hopeful.  No 
action  should  be  taken  at  this  time 
which  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  outcome.  The  actual  return  of  pris- 
oners of  war  is  a  negotiable  matter  and 
foreign  countries  cannot  be  negotiated 
with  in  a  parliamentary  body.  Leave  it  to 
the  negotiators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not  a  domestic 
political  issue.  This  Is  an  issue  that  in- 
volves the  United  States,  its  prestige,  its 
compassion,  and  its  desires  now  to  end 
the  war. 

A  great  U.S.  Senator  from  the  great 
State  of  Michigan  made  an  observation 
back  a  few  years  ago  that  I  think  de- 
serves repeating. 

I  think  that  I  can  quote  it  almost  ver- 
batim, and  that  Is  that  partisan  politics 
in  the  United  States  stop  at  the  water's 
edge. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  House  will 
use  its  usual  goodwill  in  this  matter, 
when  it  comes  up  for  consideration  and 
when  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoiLmc)  offers  the  amendment  to  strike. 
Incidentally.  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  commned  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


souri (Mr.  BoLLiNG)  a  man  who  is  re- 
garded in  this  House  as  somewhat  of  a 
liberal,  one  obviously  not  in  accord  and 
in  step  with  some  of  those  other  people 
who  term  themselves  as  liberals,  but  with 
those  others  in  the  House  who  place,  as 
the  gentleman  does,  the  welfare  of  our 
country  above  any  other  issue,  domestic 
or  otherwise.  So  again  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  stand  he  is  taking  in 
this  matter.  I  believe  this  House  can  with 
profit  follow  his  leadership  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  urge  all  of  you  here  to  allow  the 
President  to  continue  the  constructive 
policies  he  has  so  carefully  forged,  which 
will  allow  him  to  bring  an  honorable  end 
to  our  Nation's  involvement.  Let  us  not 
hamper  hirri  in  his  wide-ranging  efforts. 
Let  us  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  our  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
constitutional  authority  to  negotiate  an 
end  to  this  war. 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) , 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FLOOD  CONTROL  AND  INTER- 
NAL DEVELOPMENT,  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS,  TO  MEET  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control  and  Internal  De- 
velopment of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  be  permitted  to  meet  diuing  gen- 
eral debate  today.  This  has  been  cleared 
with  the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey?         *" 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13894) 
to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  establishing 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, &8  amended.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Califorlnla  (Mr. 
Smith)  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  think  all  Members 
know,  this  bill  got  a  majority,  a  substan- 
tial majority,  as  I  remember  it,  but  failed 
to  pass  on  suspension.  I  have  not  run  into 
any  controversy  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1081 
provides  for  1  hour  of  debate  imder  an 
open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl,  H.R.  13694. 

The  bill  did  fail  on  suspension  on  June 
19.  The  authority  of  the  Commission 
expired  on  June  30,  1972.  This  extends 
the  authority  of  the  Commission  for  1 
year  at  a  cost  of  $6,712,000  with  grants 
to  territories  and  grants  to  States  and 
certain  nonprofit  groups  and  gives  the 
President  certain  authority  to  waive  le- 
gal limitations  regarding  contracts  and 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule.  However,  I  have  heard  some 
Members  stating  that  although  they  ap- 
prove of  the  program,  they  are  a  little 
bit  concerned  that  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  control  over  the  manner 
in  which  the  money  will  be  spent  and 
they  are  concerned  that  some  of  it  may 
be  wasted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERAnON 
OP  H.R.  13694.  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1081  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1081 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 


FOREIGN  /assistance  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16029)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE    COMMnTEE     OF    THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
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sideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  16029,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  will  be  recognized  for  IVa 
hours  and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Mailliard)  will  be  recognized 
fori '/a  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  16029,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1972,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  bills  to  come  before 
the  House  this  year. 

This  bill  is  important  for  several  rea- 
sons: 

This  bill  affects,  first  and  foremost, 
the  security  of  our  own  Nation.  It  does 
this  in  terms  of  our  position  abroad, 
and  our  ability  to  respond  promptly  and 
effectively  to  any  outside  military  threat. 
Our  oversea  bases,  oiu:  early-warning 
and  communications  installations,  our 
military  alliances— the  whole  compli- 
cated system  of  defenses  aimed  at  keep- 
ing war  from  our  shores — that  system 
depends  in  large  part  on  ho\(r  we  Uve  up 
to  our  commitments,  on  our  reliability, 
and  our  determination  to  see  peace  pre- 
vail. 

This  bill  is  a  measure  of  our  national 
will  to  keep  that  defense  system  working 
in  a  world  which  is  still  very  change- 
able—and dangeroiis. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972  is 
also  important  to  our  friends  and  allies. 
For  many  of  them,  it  means  the  differ- 
ence between  insecurity  and  adequate 

This  applies  especially  to  those  coun- 
tries which  are  exposed  to  the  threat  of 
external  aggression — countries  like 
Turkey  and  South  Korea.  Israel,  and 
Free  China,  and  many  others. 

It  applies  also  to  a  coimtry  Uke  Viet- 
nam which— if  our  efforts  bear  fruit- 
will  still  continue  to  need  outside  help 
to  cope  with  the  tremendous  Job  of  re- 
building its  war-torn  economy. 

In  a  larger  sense,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  Important  to  the  entire  free  world— 
to  those  who  are  on  the  firing  line  as 
well  as  to  those  in  the  rear. 

All  of  them— and  all  of  us— want  peace 
and  security. 

Unfortunately,  these  do  not  come  free. 
They  must  be  won,  and  they  must  bfe 
protected.  And  that  is  a  job  in  which 
all  of  us  have  to  take  part. 

H.R.  16029  contains  America's  con- 
tribution to  that  effort.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution — and  one  without 
which  international  security  system  may 
not  survive. 

For  these  reasons,  the  passage  of  this 
bill  is  vital  to  our  own  national  security 
and  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  world. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE    BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  describe  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  principal  purpose  of  H.R.  16029  is 
U)  authorize  fiscal  1973  funding  for  those 
categories  of  assistance  which  were  not 


included  in  the  2 -year  foreign  aid  bill 
that  the  Congress  approved  in  January. 

These  categories  include  grant  militsry 
assistance,  military  sales,  and  security 
supporting  assistance. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  funds  for 
refugee  reUef  and  reliabilitation  in 
Bangladesh,  as  well  as  a  number  of  policy 
provi-sions. 

The  total  authorization  amounts  to 
$2,131,000,000.  This  is  $120  million 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
Executive.  It  compares  with  $1,650,000,- 
000  which  the  Congress  appropriated  for 
these  purposes  in  fiscal  1972. 

MILITAEY    ASSISTANCE 

Of  the  amoimt  recommended  by  the 
committee,  $730  milUon  is  for  grant 
military  aid.  Our  committee  has  cut  that 
authorization  $50  million  below  the  Exec- 
utive request,  trying  to  keep  it  down  to 
a  minimum,  to  a  barebones  budget. 

Grant  military  assistance  is  necessary 
to  provide  our  allies,  and  some  friendly 
governments,  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  equipment  and  training  which  they 
need  for  their  defense.  They  pay  the 
major  part  of  the  cost  of  their  own  de- 
fenses. We  contribute  only  that  portion 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  but  for 
which  they  have  no  more  resources. 

Of  the  $730  million,  about  70  percent 
has  been  programed  for  only  four  coun- 
tries: Republic  of  Korea,  Cambodia, 
Turkey,  and  Thailand.  The  remainder  Is 
largely  trainhig  assistance,  and  small 
equipment  grants,  for  43  other  countries. 
In  addition,  this  portion  of  the  bill 
contains  $5  million  for  regional  naval 
training  in  the  Western  Hemisphere- 
training  which  will  be  provided  at  the 
Inter-American  Trahiing  Center. 

The  bill,  in  section  3.  also  extends  for 
1  year  the  President's  special  authority 
to  use  certain  defense  stocks,  subject  to 
later  reimbursement.  It  also  repeals  sec- 
tion 514  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  deals  vrtth  local  currency  deposits. 
The  Executive  has  found  that  the  carry- 
ing out  of  that  section  would  impose  a 
hardship  on  the  program,  and  our  com- 
mittee has  agreed  with  them. 

SECUHITT    SUPPORTING    ASSISTANCE 


The  second  major  authorization — In 
section  4  of  the  bUl— deals  with  security 
supporting  assistance. 

This  type  of  aid  is  designed  to  offset 
certain  exceptional  expenditures  which 
some  countries  are  making  in  the  de- 
fense field.  Frequently,  it  enables  them  to 
support  a  larger  military  establishment 
than  they  themselves  can  afford — ^but 
which  they  urgently  need  for  their  de- 
fense or  security.  Generally,  supporting 
assistance  goes  hand-ln-hand  with  mili- 
tary aid  and  sales,  and,  again,  is  con- 
centrated in  a  very  few  coimtries. 

In  the  fiscal  1973  program,  90  percent 
of  supporting  assistance  has  been  ear- 
marked for  five  coimtries:  Vietnam, 
Israel,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

The  committee  recommended  $769 
million  for  this  item— $75  million  less 
than  requested  by  the  Executive. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  whole 
program,  the  committee  concluded  that 
this  cut  could  be  achieved  by  reducing 


or  eliminating  certain  elements,  without 
jeopardizing  our  whole  effort. 

The  committee  also  agreed  to  earmark 
some  supporting  assistance  fimds  for 
certain  worthy  programs,  primarily 
those  dealing  with  children,  orphans  and 
refugees  in  Indochhia.  These  earmark- 
ings  are  contained  in  section  5  of  the  bill 
and  explained  on  pages  7  and  8  of  tlie 
committee  report. 

MILITART    SALES 

The  third  major  authorization  is  con- 
tained is  section  10  of  the  bUl.  It  involves 
$527  million  in  new  obligational  author- 
ilty  for  military  credit  sales,  subject  to 
an  overall  ceiling  of  $629  million. 

Mihtary  sales  are  an  important  part  of 
our  international  security  effort.  When- 
ever possible,  this  tool  Is  used  rather  than 
direct  grants  or  supporting  assistance  to 
help  a  given  country  meet  its  essential 
defense  needs. 

Nearly  one-half  of  this  authorization 
for  fiscal  1973  is  programed  for  fcrael, 
and  so  earmarked  in  the  bill. 

The  committee  also  recommended  sev- 
eral changes  in  the  existing  law — pri- 
marily to  promote  the  shift  from  grant- 
aid  to  sales,  and  to  permit  more  effective 
utilization  of  excess  defense  articles. 
These  changes,  as  well  as  modifications 
in  the  regional  ceiUngs,  appear  in  sec- 
tions 10  and  11  of  the  bill. 

BANGLADESH    RELIEF 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  $100  million 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Bangla- 
desh. 

During  the  past  year.  United  States  hu- 
manitarian assistance  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  worldwide  effort  to 
help  the  new  state  of  Bangladesh  care  for 
millions  of  returning  refugees  and  to  be- 
gin repairing  war  damage.  Most  of  that 
effort  hsis  been  channeled  through  in- 
ternational organizations  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

Of  the  total  contributed— some  $800 
million— the  United  States  gave  about 
one-third:  $267  million.  The  proposed 
authorization,  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Is  necessary  to  continue  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation. 

POLICY    PROVISIONS 

In  addition  to  the  four  authorizations 
and  related  provisions  which  I  have 
described,  H.R.  16029  contains  six  items 
which  deal  with  policy  issues  and  one 
which  is  a  sense  of  Congress  expression. 

The  latter  one  is  in  section  12  of  the 
bill.  It  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  Environment  Fund.  This 
is  not  an  authorization,  and  any  future 
U.S.  support  for  such  a  fund  would  be 
subject  to  the  normal  congressional  re- 
view and  judgment.  Section  12  simply 
endorses  the  idea  of  setting  up  such  a 
fund,  as  recommended  by  the  Stock- 
holm Conference,  because  of  the  need  to 
tackle  environment  problems  which  cross 
national  boundaries. 

Four  of  the  policy  provisions  deal  with 
limitations  and  restrictions  on  furnish- 
ing assistance. 

One  of  them,  in  section  6.  would  en- 
able the  President  to  undertake  some  ini- 
tiatives toward  a  countr>'  Uke  Somalia 
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which  has  found  Itself  in  difficulty  be- 
cause of  the  trade  patterns  of  some  ships 
carrying  its  flag. 

The  second,  in  section  7,  would  make 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  Thailand 
subject  to  a  presidential  determination 
relating  to  the  curbing  of  illegal  nar- 
cotics trade.  Our  committee  has  been  as- 
sured that  Thailand  has  an  active  pro- 
gram under  control,  and  the  committee 
•is  investigating  this  matter.  In  the  mean- 
time, until  all  the  facts  are  in,  this  par- 
ticular provision  could  prove  harmful — 
both  to  the  effort  to  eliminate  illegal 
trade  in  narcotics,  and  to  U.S.  relations 
with  Thailand. 

The  third  prohibition,  also  in  section  7, 
relates  to  Portugal.  It  would  prohibit  the 
carrying  out  of  our  part  of  the  agreement 
relating  to  our  base  in  the  Azores  until 
that  agreement  is  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  separate  approval — either  as  a 
treaty  or  by  a  resolution  of  both  Houses. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  know  of  that 
such  a  requirement  is  being  imposed  on 
a  normal  base  agreement  with  one  of  our 
own  NATO  allies — and  I  have  some  res- 
ervations about  it. 

The  fourth  restriction,  in  section  9. 
would  continue  a  celling  on  n.S.  assist- 
ance to  Cambodia  and  peg  it  at  $330  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1973.  This  Is  $11  million 
below  the  ceiling  which  was  in  effect  in 
fiscal  1972. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  14 
contains  an  amendment  to  the  U.N.  Par- 
ticipation Act  which  would  allow  the 
President  to  fulfill  our  obligations  flow- 
ing from  that  act.  This  provision  does 
not  repeal  any  part  of  the  law  presently 
in  effect.  It  would,  however,  give  the 
President,  on  the  grounds  of  national  in- 
terest, the  authority  to  decide  which 
course  is  more  appropriate. 

VIETNAM 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
flnal,  and  possibly  the  most  controversial 
provision  of  H.R.  16029,  the  provision  re- 
lating to  Vietnam,  section  13. 

Section  13  would  establish  October  1 
as  the  date  for  our  military  withdrawal 
from  Indochina  subject  to  a  cease-flre, 
the  release  of  our  POW's,  and  an  ac- 
counting for  Americans  missing  In  action. 

This  is  a  fairly  flexible  mandate  which 
conforms  in  the  overall  to  the  objectives 
that  have  been  pursued  by  the  President, 
and  our  country,  for  some  time. 

I  realize  that  some  Members  will  object 
to  setting  any  specific  date  for  our  with- 
drawal from  Indochina.  So  did  I.  for  a 
long  time,  because  I  believed  that  it 
could  make  all  the  more  difficult,  the 
achievement  of  peace  in  Vietnam. 

I  have,  however,  had  some  second 
thoughts  on  this  subject  since  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia  and  the  involvement 
of  our  Air  Force  in  Laos. 

Moreover,  on  two  occasions — in  1971 
and  again  earlier  this  year — the  Con- 
gress passed  legislation  declaring  for  a 
prompt  termination  of  our  military  In- 
volvement in  Indochina.  Both  of  those 
bills  have  been  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  considering 

\       the  long  and  tragic  history  of  that  con- 

flict.  and  earlier  congressional  enact- 


ments, that  the  declaration  outlined  in 
section  13  Is  inconsistent  with  what  the 
Congress  has  said  before,  or  with  ending 
the  war  as  promptly  as  possible.  The 
House,  however,  must  be  the  final  judge 
in  this  matter. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
repeat  that  the  bill  before  us  is  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  of  many 
of  our  friends,  and  allies,  and  to  the 
cause  of  peace  anc".  security  in  the  world. 

Large  part  of  the  authorizations  in- 
volved is  for  Vietnam  which  is  to  need  it 
even  if  a  cease-fire  comes  tomorrow. 

Another  large  part — some  $350  mil- 
lion— is  for  Israel  whose  security  is  con- 
stantly threatened. 

Still  another  large  part  is  for  a  hand- 
ful of  other  countries  whose  national  life 
is  endangered — coimtries  which  are 
right  there,  on  the  firing  line. 

Then  there  are  our  bases  and  other 
oversea  installations — all  a  part  of  our 
national,  and  international  defense  and 
seciulty  system. 

We  cannot  afford  to  throw  that  system 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  one  last 
thought: 

Fimds  authorized  in  this  bill  are  go- 
ing to  be  spent  primarily  in  the  United 
States.  The  equipment  made  here,  and 
the  services  provided,  will  help  others  de- 
fend their  security.  But  the  funds  stay 
here. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  H.R.  16029. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  the  bill  we  have  before  us 
today  w«is  debated  at  great  length  in  the 
committee.  It  provides  funds  for  mili- 
tary assistance,  regional  naval  training, 
military  credit  sales,  supporting  assist- 
ance, and  refugee  relief. 

I  have  heard  conversations  about  the 
Chamber  which  would  indicate  that  some 
Members,  at  least,  are  not  aware  that 
this  is  a  bill  wholly  for  military  assist- 
ance. It  does  not  have  the  economic  as- 
sistance program  in  it  as  it  has  had  in 
years  gone  by. 

It  does  not  contain  any  of  what  we 
usually  refer  to  as  economic  assistance 
except  for  humanitarian  relief  in 
Bangladesh. 

Chairman  Morgan  has  already  de- 
scribed the  bill  in  detail,  including  the 
dollar  amounts,  and  I  shall  not  go  over 
that  ground  again.  In  my  opinion,  the 
amounts  approved  by  the  committee  are 
well  Justified  and  deserve  our  support.  In 
some  cases  I  think  maybe  the  figures 
may  be  even  a  little  bit  too  low. 

As  the  United  States  gradually  with- 
draws its  own  military  presence  around 
the  world  these  funds  are  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  continue  to  help  our 
friends  and  allies  maintain  their  own 
seciulty  and  contribute  to  collective  se- 
curity. In  my  opinion,  it  is  far  less  expen- 
sive and  more  effective  to  provide  secu- 
rity assistance  so  they  can  handle  their 
own  defenses  than  it  is  to  provide  Amer- 
ican forces  for  their  protection. 

I  believe  also  providing  such  assistance 
is  vital  to  our  own  national  security  in- 


terest. On  this  point  I  would  subscribe 
to  what  our  chairman  said  in  his  open- 
ing remarks. 

However,  there  are  provisions  that 
were  Inserted  in  this  bill  In  the  commit- 
tee that  I  think  are  most  unwise.  When 
we  get  to  the  amending  process  I  know 
amendments  will  be  offered.  I  will  cer- 
tainly be  prepared  to  support  most  of 
them. 

I  strongly  object  to  the  so-called  end 
the  war  provision,  section  13,  added  to 
the  bill  by  a  margin  of  a  single  vote  in 
committee.  It  is  unwise  and  uiu-ealistic. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members  that, 
in  the  committee  report,  there  is  a  rather 
unusually  large  number  of  individual 
and  group  views  expressed  on  various 
portions  of  the  bill. 

As  stated  in  the  supplemental  views 
signed  by  several  Members,  it  is  unlikely 
to  secure  the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  since  it  does  not  call  for 
acquiescence  in  Hanoi's  principal  de- 
mand that  we  overthrow  the  present 
government  of  South  Vietnam  and 
cease  all  assistance  to  that  government. 
It  would  not  end  the  fighting  since  it 
does  not  call  for  a  general  cease  fire.  The 
limited  cease  fire  mentioned  would  only 
cover  our  withdrawal  as  the  fighting  and 
killing  would  continue.  This  provision,  if 
retained  in  the  bill,  coiild  well  endanger 
whatever  prospects  there  are  for  success 
in  private  and  public  negotiations  which 
are  now  going  on  with  Hanoi.  I  am  sure 
we  do  not  want  that  result. 

We  will  go  into  this  In  detail,  as  al- 
ready mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling).  He  intends  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  strike  this  sec- 
tion, and  it  should  be  stricken  from  the 
bill.  In  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  view  as  unwise 
the  so-called  Azores  provision.  If  this 
becomes  law — and  I  hope  it  does  not — 
it  would  seriously  damage  our  relations 
with  Portugal,  a  member  of  NATO.  The 
United  States  has  base  rights  agree- 
ments similar  to  those  with  Portugal 
with  Portugal  with  almost  every  NATO 
country,  and  to  single  out  Portugal  for 
specific  congressional  approval  can  only 
be  seen  as  a  deliberate  affront  by  Portu- 
gal which  can  Jeopardize  the  retention 
of  our  military  forces  in  the  Azores 
which  are  essential  for  surveillance  of 
the  Soviet  submarine  activities  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  unwise,  I  believe,  to  pass 
legislation  that  amounts  to  a  public  in- 
sult to  an  ally  simply  because  we  do 
not  like  some  of  its  domestic  policies.  Our 
views  on  that  should  be  conveyed 
through  diplomacy  and  not  legislation. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
remarks  in  connection  with  this  provi- 
sion In  the  bill  that  would  cut  off  aid  to 
Portugal  and  the  Azores  and  indicate  to 
him  and  to  the  House  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion tomorrow  when  we  get  into  the 
amending  process  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  this  section.  I  think 
the  gentleman  put  his  finger  on  the  real 
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nub  of  the  matter,  which  is  that  this 
would  be  very  disruptive  to  the  NATO 
alliance  and  to  our  own  naval  defenses 
in  the  Atlantic. 

As  one  who  for  many  years  was  chair- 
man of  the  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  can  say  that  the  Azores  oc- 
cupy a  very  important  part  in  our  anti- 
submarine defense  system. 

More  recently  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships" 
any  many  other  knowledgeable  experts 
have  been  telling  us  about  the  threat  of 
Soviet  submarines.  So  this  anti-Azores 
provision  of  the  pending  bill  would  cut 
off  our  nose  to  spite  our  own  face.  It 
would  be  damaging  indeed  if  we  were  to 
destroy  the  arrangements  that  we  have 
in  the  Azores  now  simply  because  of  a 
hassle  as  to  whether  our  accord  with 
Portugal  ought  to  be  an  executive  agree- 
ment or  a  treaty. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that  matter. 
Maybe  it  ought  to  be  a  treaty.  But  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  indeed  for  us 
to  destroy  the  valuable  antisubmarine 
defense  arrangements  that  now  exist  in 
the  Azores  while  we  wait  for  treaty  rati- 
fication .So  I  advise  members  of  the 
committee  that  I  wUl  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  that  section  when  we  get 
to  the  amending  process  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  shall 
certainly  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  also  in- 
dicate to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  STRATTON)  that  I  believe  his  ap- 
proach is  realistic  in  the  cause  of  peace 
and  good  will  in  the  world. 

In  the  subcommittee  we  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  one  spe- 
cific problem  which  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  bill  which  will  be  before  us.  It  all 
relates  to  the  relationships  that  exist 
between  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
their  commitment  toward  stabilizing 
conditions  simply  by  having  the  strength 
and  the  determination  to  meet  Initially 
those  situations  which  can  lead  to  a  real 
world  disaster. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  the  committee  for 
the  basic  objective  of  the  bill.  I  trust 
that  when  the  bill  has  gone  through  the 
amending  process,  it  will  reflect  a  policy 
which  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  be  still  of  a  character 
that  shows  the  determination  of  people 
to  be  free. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  comments. 
Now  we  come  to  another  example 
which  Is  very  similar.  In  this  bill  there  is 
another  public  insult  to  a  friend  and 
ally  in  the  provision  prohibiting  assist- 
ance to  Thailand  unless  the  President 
determines  that  the  Government  of 
Thailand  has  taken  adequate  steps  to 
prevent  the  illegal  production  of  and 


traffic  in  narcotics.  Everybody  is  opposed 
to  narcotics,  but  in  this  instance,  where 
the  Government  of  Thailand  has  made 
strong  efforts  to  combat  this  traffic,  such 
a  gratuitous  legislative  insult  seems  to 
me  not  to  be  productive.  Communica- 
tions by  these  public  means  generally, 
in  my  judgment,  are  counterproductive, 
especially  when  directed  at  a  nation  that 
has  been  cooperating  with  us  in  many 
ways,  including  in  this  field  that  has 
been  singled  out  by  this  amendment. 

There  are  other  provisions  which  we 
will  come  to  as  we  get  to  the  amending 
process  that  I  think  might  well  be 
stricken  from  the  bill,  but  I  have  men- 
tioned the  ones  that  concern  me  partic- 
ularly. I  am  hopeful  that  tomorrow  and 
perhaps  the  n3xt  day  through  the 
amending  process  we  will  be  able  to 
remove  some  of  the  barnacles  that  were 
attached  to  this  bill  In  committee. 

I  hope  I  can  support  the  bill  with  some 
enthusiasm,  which  I  cannot  do  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  being  considered 
today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HABnLTON) . 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  direct  my  remarks  to  section  13  of 
the  bill. 

Section  13  of  the  1972  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  can  help  end  the  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  sets  three  fundamental  conditions 
for  an  end  of  all  land,  sea,  and  air  In- 
volvement of  U.S.  forces  hi  Indochina  by 
October  1  of  this  year.  These  conditions 
are: 

First.  The  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  or  forces  allied 
with  such  Government. 

Second.  An  accounting  with  verifica- 
tion by  an  international  body  for  all 
Americans  missing  In  action  who  have 
been  held  by,  or  known  to  such  Govern- 
ment or  such  forces. 

Third.  A  cease-fire  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  and  those  al- 
lied with  North  Vietnam  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  achieve  the  safe  withdrawal 
of  the  remaining  U.S.  forces  from  Indo- 
china. 

REASONS   TO    8tnB»PORT   SECTION    13 

This  section  is  in  our  national  Interest 
because  it  will  help  the  President  end 
the  war. 

Rret.  It  advises  the  President  of  the 
acceptable  and  essential  conditions  of 
withdrawal.  The  President  should  wel- 
come this  step  from  the  Congress  because 
it  would  allow  him  to  leave  Vietnam  with 
congressional  and  bipartisan  support, 
and  upon  terms  that  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans find  acceptable.  It  assures  the 
President  of  broad  public  support  for  a 
reasonable  offer  that  assures  the  safe 
return  of  American  prisoners  and  troops. 

Second.  This  section  does  not  bind  or 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President.  It  leaves 
to  the  President  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility of  negotiating  an  end  to  the  war 
and  preserves  his  flexibility.  It  sets  no  or- 
der for  fulfillment  of  the  three  condi- 
tions and  it  leaves  to  the  President  how 


those  conditions  are  to  be  achieved.  It 
does  not  cut  off  funds  unconditionally 
for  U.S.  military  involvement  in  Indo- 
china. 

Third.  The  conditions  stated  In  this 
section  express  the  overriding  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  Indochina  today. 
The  section  does  not  include  conditions 
which  will  require  us  to  remain  in  South 
Vietnam  indefinitely.  It  does  not  include 
conditions  which  would  block  acceptance 
by  North  Vietnam.  These  conditions  do 
not  give  South  Vietnam  a  veto  over 
American  actions.  I  believe  that  if  our  ne- 
gotiating position  was  based  on  these 
conditions,  the  United  States  could  extri- 
cate itself  from  South  Vietnam.  The  con- 
ditions set  forth  realistic  and  achievable 
conditions  for  withdrawal. 

Fourth.  This  section  plainly  acknowl- 
edges that  our  national  interest  does  not 
justify  the  enormous  commitment  of  re- 
sources, human  and  material,  to  Indo- 
china. 

The  cost  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
military  confiict  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
staggering.  Over  56,000  American  yoimg 
men  have  lost  their  lives;  more  than 
300,000  men  have  been  wounded;  over 
1,100  are  missing;  over  500  are  known  to 
be  prisoners  of  war.  Funds  in  excess  of 
$120  billion  have  been  spent  since  1965. 
The  war  has  caused  us  to  neglect  mas- 
sive domestic  problems;  it  has  created 
deep  divisions  within  our  society. 

It  is  time  to  acknowledge  that  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  is  not 
jeopardized  in  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam 
does  not  and  cannot  threaten  us.  If  our 
national  security  is  not  at  stake  in  Viet- 
nam, our  national  interest  does  not  jus- 
tify the  investment  of  lives  and  treasure 
we  have  made  and  are  making.  There  are 
simply  far  more  important  places,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  us  to  commit 
our  resources. 

Fifth.  This  section,  if  fulfilled,  will 
lower  the  level  of  violence  in  Indochina, 
and  it  will  encourage  political  forces  in 
the  area  to  make  an  accommodation. 

If  the  level  of  violence  is  lowered,  the 
opportunity  would  be  improved  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  heal  the  woiuids  and 
to  make  accommodation.  A  reduction  in 
the  violence,  if  not  its  end,  would  com- 
plement the  President's  Asian  initiatives, 
and  would  set  in  motion  new  and  indig- 
enous efforts  for  peace.  Political  forces 
would  emerge  and  begin  discussions  lead- 
ing to  an  overall  settlement. 

Sixth.  This  section  does  not  commit  us 
to  a  course  of  high  risk.  It  includes  safe- 
guards against  North  Vietnamese  viola- 
tions of  the  agreement,  and.  if  the  agree- 
ment Is  broken,  the  U.S.  presence  would 
continue.  We  would,  even  in  that  case, 
be  no  worse  off  than  we  are  now. 

RESPONSE   TO   CRITICISMS   OF    SECTION    IS 

Several  criticisms  are  made  of  this 
section : 

First.  Criticism:  The  North  Vietnamese 
will  not  honor  their  side  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

Response:  Recent  history  suggests  that 
although  Communist  nations  have  vio- 
lated some  agreements  and  treaties,  they 
often  abide  by  agreements,  particularly 
when  a  treaty  or  agreement  serves  their 
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interests.  We  can  reasonably  expect  the 
agreement  envisaged  by  this  section  to  be 
kept  because  it  is  in  the  interest  of  North 
Vietnam  to  end  U.S.  military  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Obviously,  no  absolute  assurance  can 
be  given  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
abide  by  any  agreement,  whether  it  is  the 
one  proposed  in  the  section  or  the  agree- 
ment President  Nixon  proposes.  The  best 
that  can  be  achieved  is  an  agreement 
that  has  a  high  probability  of  acceptance 
by  the  Communists  because  it  Is  In  their 
Interest. 

A  major  goal  of  North  Vietnam  has 
been  to  get  the  Americans  out  of  Indo- 
china, and  an  agreement  achieved  pur- 
suant to  this  section  would  provide  a 
means  for  them  to  achieve  that  goal.  It 
is  significant  that  this  section  Includes 
safeguards  against  North  Vietnamese 
violations  of  the  agreement.  The  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia  will  not 
occur  until  prisoners  of  war  are  released, 
and  there  Is  an  accounting  of  all  Ameri- 
cans missing  In  action. 

If  the  agreement  Is  broken,  the  United 
States  would  not  be  any  worse  oflf,  and 
we  would  not  be  imder  any  obligation. 
We  could  take  whatever  steps  would  be 
necessary  to  protect  our  Interests  and 
our  men. 

Second.  Criticism:  This  section  does 
not  include  the  condition  of  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  cease-fire,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

Response:  The  President's  call  for  a 
cease-fire  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in 
all  of  us.  If  the  President  can  negotiate 
a  comprehensive,  internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire,  it  would  be  desirable.  He 
has  our  support  in  such  a  quest,  and  this 
section  certainly  does  not  preclude  such 
a  general  cease-flre. 

But  the  question  Is  not  whether  we 
want  it,  but  whether  it  Is  an  Impossible 
and  unrealistic  condition  for  our  with- 
drawal. There  are  several  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  a  general  cease-fire  is  an  un- 
realistic condition  for  withdrawal: 

Such  a  cease-fire  should  not  be  In- 
cluded because  there  Is  a  high  probability 
that  it  cannot  be  achieved.  North  Viet- 
nam has  repeatedly  rejected  any  cease- 
fire without  a  political  settlement  be- 
cause they  consider  it  tantamount  to 
losing  the  war.  Any  general  cease-fire 
would  require  them  to  give  up  the  goal 
they  have  sought  for  decades.  Because 
North  Vietnam  feels  that  it  has  bad  ex- 
periences in  Vietnam  ever  since  1954  and 
the  Geneva  accords,  they  have  been  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  accept  such  a  provi- 
sion. 

In  July  1971,  Le  Due  Tho,  Hanoi's  chief 
negotiator  in  Paris,  said: 

If  President  Nixon  tries  to  hinge  his  agree- 
ment on  the  fixing  of  a  withdrawal  date  with 
a  cease  fire  throughout  Indochina,  there  can 
be  no  accord. 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Secre- 
tary Rogers  admitted  there  had  been  no 
progress  toward  a  cease-fire,  and  not 
even  any  discussions  of  the  details  of  the 
cease-flre.  He  said  a  cease-flre  was  high- 
ly unlikely  in  light  of  past  positions 
stated  by  North  Vietnam. 

Any  agreement  for  a  cease-flre  Is  made 


exceedingly  difficult  to  achieve  because 
the  concept  is  ambiguous,  its  provisions 
complicated  to  arrange,  and  its  enforce- 
ment almost  impossible. 

A  general  cease-flre  provision  raises  a 
large  number  of  difficult  questions,  in- 
cluding: What  Is  its  duration?  Is  It  a 
standstill  cease-flre?  Does  it  imply  with- 
drawal? Who  controls  disputed  areas? 
Must  there  be  an  agreement  on  how  the 
entire  map  of  South  Vietnam  looks  be- 
fore a  cease-flre  agreement?  How  will 
conflicts  be  resolved?  What  verification 
methods  will  be  used?  Can  weapons  be 
kept  in  place?  Can  military  supplies  con- 
tinue? 

The  demand  for  an  internationally 
supervised  cease-flre  requires  the  United 
States  to  continue  fighting  indefinitely  as 
the  parties  wrangle  over  the  details  of 
the  cease-flre. 

A  general  cease-fire  gives  Saigon  a 
veto  on  American  withdrawal  from  the 
war.  It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
Saigon  Government  for  the  Americans 
to  leave  soon.  President  Thleu  might  well 
object  to  a  cease-flre  for  fear  his  power 
would  be  jeopardized.  If  Saigon  were  to 
accept  a  cease-flre,  the  United  States 
could  leave,  and  Saigon  would  find  it 
necessary  to  reach  accommodation  with 
Hanoi  that  Saigon  might  not  wish  to 
make. 

It  may,  however,  be  In  oiu:  Interests  to 
require  those  compromises  which  have 
not  been  seriously  considered  by  the 
Saigon  Government,  while  we  have  been 
in  South  Vietnam. 

The  general  cease-fire  is  not  necessary 
to  achieve  our  primary  objectives  in  In- 
dochina. These  objectives  are  stated  in 
section  13  of  this  act. 

In  short,  the  requirements  of  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-flre  makes 
illusory  the  promise  of  a  commitment 
to  a  date  certain  for  our  withdrawal,  and 
the  record  to  date  simply  does  not  pro- 
vide fioiy  evidence  that  such  a  cease-flre 
can  be  achieved. 

Third.  Criticism:  Once  the  United 
States  terminates  its  military  involve- 
ment in  and  over  Indochina,  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces  will  be  overrun  by 
North  Vietnamese  forces  and  there  will 
be  a  bloodbath. 

Response:  Although  a  completely 
peaceful  ending  to  this  long  struggle 
probably  cannot  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated under  any  proposal,  no  absolute 
assurance  can  be  given  for  any  approach. 
Nevertheless,  the  bloodbath  fear  is  over- 
drawn because: 

The  best  way  to  stop  a  bloodbath  is 
to  stop  the  one  now  in  progress.  The 
.spector  of  a  future  bloodbath  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  realities  of  the  present 
bloodbath. 

There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  can  overrun  South 
Vietnam  given  the  resources  available  to 
South  Vietnam.  There  Is  much  less  like- 
lihood of  a  bloodbath  imder  conditions 
of  an  Indecisive  military  situation,  and 
military  experts  think  that  a  decisive 
military  victory  by  North  Vietnam  is  not 
likely.  A  more  likely  possibility  for  the 
present  balance  of  forces  is  a  stalemate 
which  would  force  accommodations  on 
both  South  and  North  Vietnam. 
If  Vletnamization  has  succeeded,  as 


the  President  claims,  a  bloodbath  is  not 
possible.  Section  13  is  thoroughly  con- 
sistent with  Vletnamization  and  it  is  a 
natural  and  logical  extension  of  it. 

History  gives  us  no  definite  answer  to 
the  possibility  of  a  bloodbath  in  Vietnam. 
Available  evidence  supports  only  one 
conclusion— neither  the  government  in 
the  South,  especially  the  Diem  regime, 
nor  the  Communist  government  in  the 
North,  refrain  from  the  use  of  force  for 
political  ends.  But  the  reference  to  pre- 
vious situations  of  mass  killings  Is  not 
helpful  in  predicting  the  future,  because 
the  power  relationships  between  the  par- 
ties have  been  altered  by  events  of  the 
last  several  years. 

Fourth.  Criticism:  The  effect  of  this 
section  would  be  to  permit  the  Commu- 
nists to  dominate  Southeast  Asia. 

Response:  The  United  States  has  al- 
ready done  all  that  any  nation  has  or 
could  ever  do  for  an  ally  no  matter  how 
mesaiu-ed.  We  leave  South  Vietnam  with 
a  heavily  armed  million-man  force  with 
impressive  capability.  The  United  States 
cannot  underwrite  South  Vietnam's  sur- 
vival indeflnltely.  The  United  States 
must  place  Its  own  national  Interest  flrst. 
Our  national  security  is  not  jeopardized 
in  Vietnam,  and  we  simply  cannot  jus- 
tify the  investment  in  lives  and  treasure 
we  are  m^Ing.  There  are  more  Impor- 
tant places  to  commit  our  resources. 

Present  policy  assures  the  continua- 
tion of  the  war.  It  is  time  to  put  South 
Vietnam  on  its  own,  rather  than  the 
present  alternative  of  continuing  war. 

We  should  take  steps  to  encourage  a 
realignment  of  political  forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  let  a  new  political  struc- 
ture emerge. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
United  States  if  the  Commimists  do  not 
control  South  Vietnam,  but  that  Is  not 
inevitable  and,  in  any  event,  essential 
U.S.  interests  are  not  involved.  They 
most  certainly  are  not  Involved  to  the 
extent  of  the  loss  of  life  and  treasure 
that  this  Nation  has  experienced. 

The  only  sure  deterrent  to  the  spre«id 
of  communism  in  Vietnam  lies  in  the 
ability  of  its  leadership  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. Only  that  leadership  can 
bring  about  peace,  reconciliation,  and 
stability. 

Fifth.  Criticism:  The  enactment  of 
this  section  will  upset  delicate  negotia- 
tions now  in  progress. 

Response:  The  153d  session  oif  the 
Paris  talks  was  held  last  Wednesday, 
August  2,  with  no  indications  of  progress 
in  achieving  a  settlement  of  differences. 
Neither  are  Dr.  Kissinger's  private  talks 
showing  any  signs  of  progress. 

The  Secretary  of  State  indicated  in 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that  no  progress  was  being 
made  in  the  negotiations.  Almost  all  the 
expert  opinion  suggests  that  the  nego- 
tiations are  in  slow  motion,  or  In  a  "hold- 
ing pattern,"  or  that  the  outloo)c  is  bleak. 

Passage  of  this  section  will  let  our  ne- 
gotiators know  that  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  want  to  get  out  of  this 
war. 

Sixth.  Criticism:  The  enactment  of 
this  section  would  lead  to  a  collapse  of 
President  Thieu's  government. 
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Response:  The  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  itself  merely  establishes  a  frame- 
work for  negotiations.  It  does  not  have 
any  effect  on  the  Thieu  regime.  If  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam  were 
to  reach  an  agreement  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  President 
Thieu  would  then  have  to  reach  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  various  political 
forces  m  South  Vietnam.  This  could  lead 
to  a  form  of  government  which  would 
accurately  reflect  the  political  forces  In 
South  Vietnam.  There  Is  nothing  In  cur- 
rent U.S.  policy  which  precludes  this  out- 
come.    . ... 

Seventh.  Criticism:  The  passage  of  this 

section  would  prolong  the  war. 

Response:  Unless  the  President  in- 
tends to  terminate  all  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  Indochina  prior  to  the  date 
set  in  this  section,  an  agreement  nego- 
tiated pursuant  to  this  section  could  not 
possibly  prolong  the  war.  If  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  terminate  U.S.  military  m- 
volvement  In  Indochina  prior  to  the  date 
in  this  section,  he  need  only  so  state  and 
the  passage  of  this  section  would  become 

moot. 

Under  present  policy,  the  war  con- 
tinues. Obviously,  no  absolute  assurances 
can  be  given,  but  this  section,  if  ful- 
filled, would  bring  an  end  to  American 
involvement  in  the  war  and  lower  the 
level  of  violence.  That  is  a  major  step  to- 
ward stopping  the  fighting.  If  the  level  of 
violence  is  lowered,  the  chance  that  po- 
litical forces  would  emerge  to  make  ac- 
Timodatlon  would  be  Improved. 

fcighth.  Criticism:  The  passage  of  this 

lion  will  not  help  free  the  prisoners. 

Jesponse :  Any  agreement  that  is  nego- 
tiated consistent  with  this  section  would 
require  that  the  prisoners  of  war  be  re- 
leased and  the  missing  accoimted  for  as 
a  condition  for  U.S.  withdrawal.  The  sec- 
tion leaves  the  President  the  flexlbUlty  to 
negotiate  the  precise  timing  and  terms  of 
the  release.  Present  policy  has  not  suc- 
ceeded In  freeing  the  prisoners.  Unless 
the  President  can  state  that  his  policies 
will  get  the  prisoners  of  war  home  by  the 
date  set  in  the  section,  agreement  con- 
sistent with  the  section  would  lead  to 
quicker  release  than  pursuit  of  current 
policy. 

Ninth.  Criticism:  The  passage  of  this 
section  could  affect  critical  battles  now 
underway  In  South  Vietnam. 

Response:  Most  of  the  experts  see  the 
current  military  situation  as  a  stalemate. 
Neither  side  can  realistically  hope  for 
military  victory  on  the  battlefield.  The 
effect  of  an  agreement  negotiated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  would  be  to  put  an 
end  to  the  loss  of  U.S.  lives  In  such 
battles. 

Mr.  MAHiLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Frelii^ghuysen)  . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  looks  from  the  debate  thus  far  as 
if  the  really  significant  discussion  of  the 
issues  in  this  bill  will  take  place  tomor- 
row, or  perhaps  on  Thursday,  and  maybe 
that  is  just  as  well.  However,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  we  have  matters  of  real  sub- 
stance here,  and  In  my  remarks  during 
debate  on  the  bill  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  few  of  them. 


The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan),  has  discussed  In  some  detail 
the  specific  dollar  amounts  to  be  au- 
thorized by  the  bill.  He  has  said  that  in 
his  opinion  this  bill  is  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  to  our 
friends  and  allies. 

I  concur  in  that  statement.  I  hope  that 
retention  of  certain  language  In  this  bill 
or,  perhaps,  removal  of  certain  language, 
will  not  lead  to  a  jeopardizing  of  the  bill, 
I  do  not  want  to  see  defeat  of  this  legis- 
lation, as  it  was  defeated  In  the  other 
body. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  saw  fit  to  Insert 
certain  policy  provisions  in  the  bill; 
policy  provisions  which  in  some  cases  I 
consider  highly  controversial.  Inclusion 
of  certain  provisions  conceivably  could 
lead  Individual  Members  to  vote  against 
the  bill  Itself,  especially  If  the  language  Is 
not  modified  or  if,  indeed,  any  language 
with  respect  to  the  problem  Is  retained. 

Let  me  mention  a  few.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  Indicated  his  res- 
ervations about  the  language  with  re- 
spect to  providing  aid  to  Thailand.  In 
the  committee  report  I  gave  my  views  In 
some  detail  as  to  why  I  think  this  lan- 
guage is  unwise.  Let  me  read  the  pro- 
vision to  the  committee: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  (other  than  chapter  8  of  part  I,  re- 
lating to  International  narcotics  control), 
and  no  sales  shall  be  made  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  or  imder  title  I  of  the 
AgrlculturEil  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1964.  to  ThaUand. 

Period. 

This  restriction  may  be  waived  when  the 
President  determines  that  the  Government 
of  ThaUand  has  taken  adequate  steps  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  chapter  8  of  part 
I  of  this  Act,  relating  to  international  nar- 
cotics control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  clear  import 
of  language  such  as  this?  It  seems  to  say 
that  our  committee — and  I  am  glad  to 
say  we  were  divided  in  oiu"  opinion  about 
this  language — but  our  committee  feels 
that  If  it  had  its  way  and  had  the  cour- 
age of  Its  convictions.  It  would  provide  no 
assistance  to  Thailand  regardless  of  how 
important  Thailand  is  to  the  efforts  that 
we  have  been  making  over  a  period  of 
years  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  say,  appar- 
ently, in  so  many  words  that  no  assist- 
ance Is  to  be  provided  to  that  coimtry. 
Then  In  the  next  breath  In  a  separate 
sentence  we  say,  "If  the  President  thinks 
otherwise,  he  may  resume  or  continue 
aid  to  that  country." 

I  would  guess  that  there  was  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  did  not 
feel  that  the  escape  hatch  we  were  pro- 
viding by  that  waiver  language  would  not 
be  used  by  the  President.  Most  of  --s  must 
have  felt'  that  he  would  make  a  finding 
that  Thailand  was  taking  adequate  steps 
to  control  the  traffic  In  drugs,  and  there- 
fore should  continue  to  receive  assist- 
ance. But  the  clear  implication.  In  my 
opinion,  that  this  language  suggests  Is 
that  Thailand  has  not  been  doing  enough. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
said,  however,  do  public  Insults  to  an 
ally  accomplish  anything  except  to  make 


it  more  difficult  to  get  that  ally  to  co- 
operate on  what  we  think  is  Important? 
Furthermore,  Is  It  true  that  Thailand  has 
been  in  some  particular  way  doing  lesn 
than  other  countries  about  a  problem 
which  is  admittedly  difficult  even  for  our 
own  country?  We  have  developed  an 
awareness  of  the  danger  posed  by  the 
traffic  In  drugs.  We  have  Imposed  heavier 
penalties  and  developed  enforcement 
procedures,  but  we  know  that  it  is  not 
an  easy  job.  For  us,  in  effect,  to  look  down 
our  noses  and  throw  the  book  at  Thai- 
land because  it  has  not  been  doing  some- 
thing or  because  we  feel  that  it  has  not 
been  doing  something,  in  my  mind  Is  un- 
wise— and  erroneous. 

The  Thai's  have  been  doing  a  great 
deal,  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  see 
this  language  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
mentioned  his  own  grave  reservations 
about  the  proposal  that  the  agreement 
already  entered  into  with  Portugal 
should  not  be  honored  unless  either  the 
Senate  ratifies  that  agreement  as  a  treaty 
or  imless  both  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
prove, by  resolution,  the  agreement. 

Again  it  seems  to  me  the  height  of 
folly  for  us  in  this  way  to  be  indicating 
our  disapproval  of  this  agreement  with 
Portugal.  This  agreement,  I  might  point 
out,  Is  going  to  expire  in  February  1974. 
So  we  are  talking  about  something  which 
is  of  relatively  short  duration,  which  is 
of  a  nature  that  normally  would  not  re- 
quire the  dignity  of  a  treaty  and  rati- 
fication as  a  treaty.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready considered  this  situation  and  In 
effect  has  approved.  I  would  guess — and 
I  hesitate  to  probe  the  reasons  why  this 
language  was  put  In — that  this  language 
was  put  In  primarily  because  some  are 
unhappy  about  what  Portugal  may  or 
may  not  have  been  doing  with  respect  to 
its  colonies  in  Africa.  But  again  it  seems 
to  me  the  height  of  folly  for  us  to  throw 
the  book  with  respect  to  an  arrangement 
which  is  of  advantage  to  our  country, 
which  is  basically  the  continuation  of  a 
relationship  with  an  ally  which  we  have 
had  for  many  years  and  in  a  way  which 
would  be  very  disadvantageous  to  our 
national  Interest. 

On  another  point,  let  me  comment, 
and  I  refer  to  the  language  on  page  5  of 
the  bill,  the  provision  which  requires 
that  "No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
and  no  moneys  shall  be  expended  under 
this  or  any  other  Act,  Including  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act,  for  Portugal 
until"  there  is  ratification  or  approval 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the  agree- 
ment. This  language.  If  not  modified, 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  facilitate  arrangements 
for  our  own  traders  to  do  business  with 
Portuguese  flrms.  As  the  committee  re- 
port itself  points  out,  there  is  something 
like  $400  million  involved  with  respect  to 
exports,  which  this  country  badly  needs 
and  which  presumably  would  be  pro- 
hibited. 

I  might  point  out  the  agreement  itself 
makes  no  formal  commitment  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  do  anything. 
The  State  Department  simply  Indicated 
that  normal  procedures  will  be  followed 
by  that  Bank  and,  if  followed,  mutually 
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advantageous  trade  agreements  might 
result  under  the  terms  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act.  Here  again, 
for  reasons  quite  apart  from  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  agreement,  we  seem 
to  be  throwing  the  book  at  an  ally.  We 
seem  to  be  doing  this  with  respect  to 
aji  arrangement  whioh  has  been  entered 
into  for  a  considerable  period  of  time, 
and  which  is  to  continue  for  a  period 
of  relatively  short  duration.  To  me  this 
makes  very  little  sense.  I  too  share  the 
grave  reservations  that  our  chairman 
has  about  the  wisJoiBTOt^iis  language. 

Finally,  let  me  touch  orywl^t  has  been 
called,  and  which  Is  unqitestiohably,  the 
most  controversial  amenomentM'his  is 
the  so-called  "end-the-war  amendiagnt" 
incorporated  in  section  13.  The  gen 
man  from  Indiana  in  defense  of  his  own 
language  has  suggested  that  it  Is  going 
to  help  the  President  end  the  war,  that 
the  President  can  leave  Indochina  with 
the  knowledge  that  Congress  supports 
him.  Yet  he  also  pointed  out  that  this 
language  leaves  the  President  with  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  ending  the  war. 

If  I  felt  this  was  going  to  end  the  war, 
I  would  be  happy  to  support  it,  but  my 
guess  is  that  it  is  not  going  to  shorten 
the  war  by  one  day.  It  is  simply  a  varia- 
tion, but  a  variation  with  substantial  dif- 
ferences, on  what  the  President  has  al- 
ready offered  the  North  Vietnamese  with 
respect  to  what  he  considers  a  reasonable 
settlement. 

What  are  the  essential  and  the  most 
significant  differences?  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  glossed  over  those  differ- 
ences. One  is  a  set  date.  He  says  that  a 
date  certain — I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
he  put  it — is  of  value.  I  would  suggest 
that  whether  the  date  certain  is  October 
1  or  whether  it  Is  December  1,  a  date 
which  I  understand  will  be  offered  as  an 
amendment,  that  a  date  certain  has  a 
negative  value  only.  It  misleads  the 
American  people.  If  they  think  a  dead- 
line has  been  set  to  end  our  participation 
in  the  war. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolft)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  just  like  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  statements  that 
were  made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  relative  to  the 
amendment  on  the  question  of  tiie  cessa- 
tion of  aid  to  Thailand. 

To  correct  an  impression  that  there 
was  a  division  In  the  committee  on  this 
amendment,  there  was  only  one  dissent- 
ing vote  on  the  amendment,  and  that 
was  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Tbe  gentle- 
man Is  incorrect.  I  know  he  was  there  at 
the  time,  but  there  was  a  voice  vote  and 
more  than  one  voice  was  raised  against 
it.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  him- 
self, I  would  guess,  has  some  reservations, 
even  though  he  may  or  may  not  have 
voted  with  the  gentleman. 


I  would  suggest  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  facts  as  presented.  It  was  not  a 
single  vote  in  the  committee  against  it. 
Even  if  it  were  so 

Mr.  WOLFF.  If  there  was  dissent  over 
the  amendment  only  one  voice  was  raised 
in  any  event,  there  was  not  a  great  divi- 
sion, which  the  gentleman  indicated,  un- 
der any  circumstances.  Eighty-five  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  that  is  embodied  in 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse  to  yield  further 
at  this  point. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  story  recently 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  that. 

A  Cabinet-level  report  has  concluded  that, 
contrary  to  the  Nixon  Administration's  pub- 
lic optimism,  "there  Is  no  prospect"  of 
stemming  the  smuggling  of  narcotics  by  air 
and  sea  In  Southeast  Asia  "under  any  condi- 
tions that  can  realistically  be  projected." 

"This  Is  so,"  the  report,  dated  Feb.  21,  1972, 
said,  "because  the  governments  In  the  region 
are  unable  and,  in  some  cases,  unwilling  to 
do  those  things  that  would  have  to  be  done 
by  them  if  a  truly  effective  effort  were  to  be 
made." 

The  report,  prepared  by  officials  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Stat©  Depart- 
ment and  the  Defense  Department,  noted 
that  "the  most  basic  problem,  and  the  one 
that  unfortunately  appears  least  likely  of  any 
early  solution,  Is  the  corruption,  collusion 
and  Indifference  at  some  places  In  some  gov- 
ernments, prjtlcularly  Thailand  and  South 
Vietnam,  that  precludes  more  effective  su- 
presslon  of  traffic  by  the  governments  on 
whose  territory  It  takes  place. 

The  report  sharply  contradicted  the  official 
administration  position  •   •  • 

Now,  I  will  not  declassify  this  report 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  This  is  the 
Government's  report,  which  closely 
parallels  those  remarks  that  were  made 
in  the  paper.  This  is  a  report  that  was 
made  recently  by  a  Presidential  task 
force  consisting  of  the  CIA,  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  State  Department. 

I  might  go  back  again  to  another  point 
that  had  been  made  some  time  ago,  that 
the  Thai  Government  was  doing  every- 
thing it  could  possibly  do. 

In  all  of  1971.  there  was  seized  in  Thai- 
land 97  pounds  of  heroin  and  645  pounds 
of  opium.  This  is  the  extent  of  Thai 
cooperation — a  total  of  750  pounds  in  an 
entire  year  confiscated  by  Thai  authori- 
ties. After  Congress  directed  attention  to 
this  lack  of  Thai  cooperation  and  collu- 
sion, Gen.  Prapass  Charusuathiara,  sec- 
ond man  in  command  in  Tliailand,  said 
he  buined  26  tons  of  opium — 26  tons,  or 
52.000  pounds  in  one  night  in  response  to 
congressional  attention  to  narcotics 
problems  in  Thailand — enough  to  supply 
50  percent  ol  the  entire  demand  at  the 
U.S.  market  for  1  year.  After  congres- 
.sional  concern  wa.s  evidenced,  Thailand 
did  take  some  steps.  My  point  in  this 
amendment  is  very  clear.  I  believe  we  in 
the  Congress  have  a  responsibility  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  there  i.s  not  the 
type  of  Thai  cooperation  needed  to  stop 
the  opium  and  heroin  trafHc  from  Thai- 
land. 

This  in  no  way  ties  the  hands  of  the 
President.  It  actually  strengtliens  the 
President's  ability  to  be  able  to  deal  with 


the  Thais  in  stopping  opium  traffic  from 
Thailand. 

The  President  has  on  a  recent  occasion 
said  that  the  problem  of  narcotics  in 
this  coimtry  have  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portitons.  There  were  more  than  1,000 
kids  in  New  York  City  alone  who  died 
of  overdoses  last  year.  That  should  cer- 
tainly point  up  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem here. 

I  believe  that  we  as  a  Congress  have 
a  responsibility  to  take  every  step  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  try  to  reenf  orce  administra- 
tion efforts  to  see  that  this  traffic  stops 
now. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  sucli  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Dennis). 
Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  faced,  once  again,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  with  an  amendment 
called  by  its  supporters,  an  amendment 
to  "end  the  war." 

No  one  Ukes  the  Vietnamese  war;  and 
each  and  all  of  us  are,  in  some  measuie, 
responsible. 

It  remains  a  grave  national  problem; 
and  it  is  for  these  reasons,  I  believe,  that 
this  House  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
undercut  national  pohcy  by  an  attempted 
quick  solution  through  the  process  of 
amendment  on  this  fioor. 

A  statesmanlike  and  responsible  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  and  impor- 
tance of  the  problem  has,  up  to  date, 
prevented  such  ill-considered  action. 

What,  then,  has  changed  today?  The 
war  is  in  relatively  good  shape,  with  the 
enemy  offensive  blunted  and  our  allies  on 
the  counterattack. 

American  participation  in  combat  on 
tlie  ground  is  almost  ended,  casualties 
are  much  reduced,  and  the  phaseout  is 
proceeding  on  schedule. 

Our  involvement  in  this  wai'  is  on  the 
way  to  its  end. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  now  engaged  in 
a  national  election  campaign  where  one 
of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  has 
adopted  the  slogan  that  he  would  "rather 
beg  than  bomb,"  and  has  announced  that 
he  will,  somehow  or  anyhow,  end  the  war 
within  90  days,  regardless  of  the  results 
and  heedless  of  the  consequences. 

These,  however,  are  the  personal  posi- 
tions of  the  candidate — chosen  by  him — 
and  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  advocated 
either  by  the  rank  and  file  or  by  the 
experienced  and  responsible  leadership 
of  his  party. 

I  would  hesitate  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  Member  of  this  House  who  would 
wish  to  resolve  these  high  national  issues 
on  a  partisan  political  basis;  or  who 
would  permit  the  views  of  any  candidate 
to  alter  his  own  long-held  and  well- 
considered  judgment  as  a  responsible 
American. 

I  have  said  that  our  involvement  in  the 
war  is  on  the  way  to  its  end. 

The  reduction  in  troop  strength  and 
the  decline  in  casualties  are  dramatic 
proof  that  this  is  so;  and  all  signs  point 
to  the  progressive  continuance  of  this 
program. 

The  President  will  end  this  war,  be- 
cause he  wants  to — and  because  he  must. 
If  we  do  not  foolishly  undercut  him  at 
a  delicate  and,  it  may  be,  a  decisive  mo- 
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ment  he  may  well  end  it  by  negotiation— 
if  not  before  then  after  the  election — on 
terms  satisfactory  to  our  Nation  and 
consistent  with  our  objectives. 

If  a  negotiated  settlement  proves  to  be 
impossible  the  time  will  come,  in  my 
judgment,  when  American  military  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  be 
brought  to  an  end  and  our  allies  there 
will  be  left  to  shoulder  the  burden 
alone— as  they  already  are  shouldering 
much  of  it — with  the  assistance,  only,  of 
our  programs  for  economic  and  military 

aid. 

It  is  sophistry  to  say  that  this  so-called 
"end  the  war"  amendment  will  assist  the 
President  or  will  aid  our  national  policy. 
How  can  it  possibly  aid  a  difficult  nego- 
tiation to  publicly  advise  the  other  party 
that  if  he  will  just  hold  on  imtil  a  fixed 
and  stated  date,  he  can  gain  substan- 
tially everything  he  wishes? 

I  say  to  you,  my  colleagues,  that,  un- 
popular as  this  war  is,  it  will  be  even 
more  unpopular  to  settle  it  on  the  basis 
of  American  surrender;  and  the  idea  of 
signaling  to  the  other  side  at  the  crisis 
of  a  negotiation  will  not  appeal  to  the 
American  people  any  more  than  it  has 
heretofore  appealed  to  the  patriotism 
and  to  the  good  sense  of  this  House. 

No  action  of  ours  here  today  should 
destroy  the  chance  of  a  settlement  con- 
sistent with  our  national  Interests  and 
national  objectives;  we  should.  In  good 
conscience  and  sound  judgment,  defeat 
this  amendment — which  is  miscalled  an 
amendment  to  "end  the  war." 

Mr.  FREIilNGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Turning  to 
the  spefeifics  of  the  proposal  in  section 
13. 1  wonder  If  he  would  care  to  comment 
on  the  allegation  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  a  partial  cease-fire  between 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  United 
States  will  somehow  reduce  the  level  of 
violence. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  is  likely, 
since  we  are  really  not  actively  engaged 
in  combat  now  ourselves,  and  if  a  partial 
cease-fire  does  not  include  a  reduction 
of  the  level  of  violence,  between  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese, which  is  where  the  violence  is 
presently  occurring? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  would  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  view  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  on  that  point.  I  also 
think,  as  a  practical  matter,  It  would  be 
very  hard  to  envision  what  a  partial 
cease-fire  is;  when  you  are  shooting  at 
another  person  and  he  is  shooting  at  you, 
how  do  you  determine  which  one  is  legal 
and  which  one  is  not?  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  a  very  difficult  proposition  to 
really  imagine  existing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  BracHAic) . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  pay  the  highest  kind 
of  compliment  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  the  way  In  which  he 
has  presided  over  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  on  this  bill.  I 
think  that  with  all  of  the  difficult  prob- 


lems presented  and  the  very  sharp  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  that  exist  the  chair- 
man has  been  able  to  keep  the  commit- 
tee working  in  good  temper  and  produc- 
tivity. We  are  aU  very  grateful  to  the 
chairman  for  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
make  a  matter  of  record  a  Uttle  history 
of  this  bill.  The  chairman  mentioned  the 
fact  that  this  bill,  assures  to  Israel  $50 
million  of  supporting  assistance,  of  the 
total  amount  authorized,  and  $300  mil- 
lion of  miUtary  credits,  of  the  total 
amount  authorized.  It  should  be  noted 
that  those  assurances  were  added  to  the 
bill  hi  the  committee,  pursuant  to 
amendments  which  I  offered.  As  the  bill 
came  from  the  executive  branch,  those 
assurances  of  assistance  to  Israel  were 
not  included. 

Thus,  one  of  the  achievements  of  the 
committee  was  to  insert  these  assurances. 
just  as  they  were  Inserted  in  the  bill  en- 
acted last  year. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that,  even 
though  certain  developments  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  seem  to  be  encouraging,  there 
is  no  assurance  whatsoever  that  the  pres- 
ent state  of  relative  peace  there  will  con- 
tinue. Therefore,  the  need  to  provide 
Israel  with  supporting  assistance  and 
miUtary  sales  credits  continues  as  acute- 
ly as  before. 

What  the  committee  has  recommended 
doing  and  what  the  bill  does  is  to  make 
sure  that  these  amounts  which  are  as- 
sured for  Israel  could  not  be  diverted 
under  any  circumstances  for  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  or  elsewhere. 

There  have  been  some  hints  that  the 
funds  authorized  imder  this  legislation 
including  those  for  Israel  might  be  jeop- 
ardized by  the  inclusion  of  the  end  the 
war  amendment,  section  13. 1  think  that, 
if  this  is  true  the  threat  is  an  outrageous 
one:  it  means  that  the  administration 
Is  now  willing  to  put  the  survival  of  Gen- 
eral Thieu  and  his  government  ahead 
of  the  sm-vival  of  Israel,  as  well  as  ahead 
of  the  achievement  of  peace  in  Indo- 
china. 

In  any  case.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
threat  if  it  exists  is  a  real  one.  I  do 
not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  allow  other  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  to  go  down  the  drain, 
such  as  the  very  large  amoimts  provided 
in  here  for  assistance  to  Vietnam  smd 
CTambodia.  Ways  will  be  foimd  to  carry 
out  the  intent  of  this  legislation. 

It  does  seem  to  me  extraordinary  that 
the  President  continues  in  his  apparent 
determination  to  disregard  the  will  of 
the  Congress,  as  hadicated  by  the  strong- 
ly expressed  views  of  the  Congress  on  the 
termination  of  this  war.  The  President 
failed  to  consult  with  the  Congress  before 
he  escalated  the  war  with  the  mining  of 
Haiphong  and  the  renewal  of  extensive 
bombing  in  the  north.  He  has  rejected 
as  not  binding  on  having  a  congressional 
declaration  of  policy  calling  for  a  termi- 
nal date.  In  effect,  the  President  has  been 
saying  that  he  does  not  care  what  Con- 
gress thinks  about  this  war— he  Is  going 
to  go  ahead  with  his  policies  anyhow. 
Thus  it  is  high  time  that  the  Congress 
express  Its  will  in  a  binding  and  au- 
thoritative fashion.  As  the  representa- 


tives of  the  people  charged  by  the  Con- 
stitution, with  the  responsibility  of  de- 
claring war  and  raising  armies,  this  is 
our  obUgation. 

I  would  now  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  provisions  in  this  bill  with  regard  to 
the  matter  of  Portugal.  Here  again,  I 
think  it  rather  strange  that  some  of  the 
Members  appear  reluctant  to  have  the 
Congress  given  a  say  on  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  President's 
agreement  with  Portugal  should  go  into 
effect. 

That  is  all  this  provision  is  asking  for; 
that  the  agreement  be  approved  either  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty  by  the  Senate  or 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution  by  both 
Houses.  This  provision  of  the  bill  does 
not  pass  Judgment  on  the  agreement.  We 
are  not  saying  whether  it  should  or  it 
should  not  be  executed  and  carried  out. 
We  are  saying  that  the  matter  should  be 
debated  In  the  Congress  and  should  be 
considered  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees--that  on  a  matter  of  this  Impor- 
tance the  Congress  should  not  be  by- 
passed. 

One  question  about  this  agreement 
which  ought  to  be  considered  and  passed 
upon  by  the  Congress  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary misuse  of  an  agecy  created  by 
the  Congress— the  Export-Import  Bank. 

So  far  as  I  know,  never  in  the  historj' 
of  this  coimtry  has  a  commitment  been 
made  in  effect  by  a  President  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  lend  so  much 
money — $400  million  in  this  case — as 
part  of  the  quid  pro  quo  for  a  political 
agreement,  a  quasi-military  agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bribing  other  nations  to  carry 
out  our  will.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging exports.  It  has  been  frequent- 
ly stated  on  this  fioor  that  the  Bank's 
operations  are  not  a  form  of  foreign  aid, 
they  are  a  form  of  aid  to  our  exporters. 
Yet  the  administration's  announcement 
quoted  on  page  9  of  the  committee  re- 
port makes  quite  clear  that  the  deal  in- 
cluded, in  effect,  a  commitment  to  the 
government  of  Portugal  that  $400  mil- 
lion would  be  forthcoming  in  the  form 
of  Export-Import  Bank  loans. 

Finally,  just  a  word  about  section  14 
vvlth  regard  to  the  problem  of  Rhodeslan 
chrome.  Here  the  opponents  of  this  pro- 
vision, which  would  allow  the  President 
a  say  In  the  matter,  display  a  complete 
reversal  of  their  own  stance  with  regard 
to  the  proper  roles  of  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  branches. 

In  the  case  of  Portugal — ^those  who 
oppose  these  provisions  of  the  bill  say 
that  Congress  should  have  no  role.  In  the 
case  of  Rhodesia — the  situation  is  com- 
pletely reversed.  Our  opponents  are  say- 
ing that  the  President  should  have  no 
role  and  that  the  will  of  Congress  should 
be  supreme. 

I  say  that  this  Is  a  government  found- 
ed on  the  principle  of  partnership 
among  the  respective  branches,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  legislative  branch. 
Accordingly,  in  both  cases,  there  should 
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.  J3e  a  role  for  the  Congress  and  for  the 
President— both  in  the  case  of  the  agree- 
ment with  Portugal— and  in  the  case 
violating  our  treaty  obUgation  in  regard 
to  importing  chrome  from  Rhodesia. 

Mr.  FREUNQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man in  connection  with  his  remarks 
about  a  so-called  commitment  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

The  press  release  issued  by  the  State 
Department  makes  no  reference  to  a 
commitment  at  all.  There  was  positively 
no  commitment.  There  was  an  imder- 
standing  at  the  time  the  agreement  was 
reached  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
woiild  be  willing  to  consider  the  appli- 
cation by  Portugal  in  the  same  terms 
that  it  considers  any  application.  The 
negotiations  and  discussions  had  reached 
a  stage,  at  the  time  this  press  release  was 
issued,  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  say  that  the  Bank 
has  declared  its  willingness  to  provide 
such  credit. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  gentleman  can 
read  any  commitment  of  any  kind  in 
view  of  that.  It  is  not  a  part  of  an  execu- 
tive agreement,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
from  discussions  we  have  tiad  in  oiu: 
committee. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  gentleman 
should  get  agitated  about  the  unusual 
character  of  the  role  of  the  Bank. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  The  gentleman  has 
made  his  point.  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Ex-Im  Bank  offer  was  part 
of  the  deal.  It  was  announced  as  part  of 
a  program  of  economic  assistance  we 
were  making  available  to  Portugal,  and 
the  amount  is  even  specified  at  $400 
million. 

■pie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Haley)  . 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
this  bill  before  us  today  is  called  the 
Foreign  Military  Assistance  Act  of  1972, 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  something 
more  than  that  in  that  it  contains  some 
spending  categories  which  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  be  called,  realis- 
tically, military  assistance.  To  me.  the 
inclusion  of  these  matters  makes  this 
just  another  foreign  aid  bill — and  I  am, 
therefore,  opposing  it,  as  I  have  consist- 
ently opposed  all  foreign  aid  bills. 

The  bill,  for  example,  would  author- 
ize $100  million  for  refugee  relief  in 
Bangladesh.  I  do  not  question  that 
there  is  a  refugee  problem  in  Bangladesh, 
but  I  do  question  that  spending  U.S.  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  reUeve  that  problem 
can  be  called  military  assistance.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  authorize  $2  million 
for  war  relief  in  Cambodia.  $5  million 
for  assistance  to  South  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren, and  $700,000  for  plastic  surgery  in 
Vietnam.  Humanitarian,  these  expendi- 
tures may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
can  be  called,  reasonably,  military  assist- 
ance. I  may  Ewid  that  I  am  not  opposed 


to  necessary  expenditmes  of  a  humani- 
tarian nature,  but  I  am  flatly  opposed  to 
any  attempt  to  disguise  these  matters  as 
military  aid. 

I  also  find  puzzling  some  of  the  bUl's 
provisions  regarding  items  that  might  be 
called,  properly,  military  assistance.  For 
example,  the  bill  would  provide  an  iden- 
tifiable $85.6  milion  for  Thailand  in  grant 
military  assistance  and  security  support- 
ing assistance — whatever  tliat  is — but 
directs  that  none  of  this  be  spent  imtil 
the  Thai  Government  has  taken  "ade- 
quate steps  to  curb  the  narcotics^trafiBc. 
But  apparently  it  contains  no  provisions 
for  making  a  determination  that  the  Thai 
Government  has  taken  those  "adequate 
steps,"  except  to  leave  the  decision  in  the 
loands  of  a  President  who  is  opposed  to 
the  restriction  in  the  first  place,  and 
who  might  thei-efore  have  a  less-than- 
realistic  definition  of  the  word  "ade- 
quate." 

If  the  bill  were  limited  strictly  to  grant 
military  assistance  and  military  credit 
sales,  it  might  be  acceptable.  In  its  pres- 
ent form,  it  ts  not  acceptable  to  me,  be- 
cause in  view  of  our  own  acutely  dis- 
tressed fiscal  situation,  I  can  see  no  justi- 
fication for  spending  the  $2.13  billion 
this  bill  would  authorize. 

Mr.  MAHiLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHAKEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
direct  my  remarks  in  the  time  allotted 
to  me  to  section  13  of  the  measure  which 
we  are  considering  today.  Last  Friday 
I  sent  a  letter  to  all  of  the  Members  in- 
dicating that  at  the  appropriate  time  I 
planned  to  present  an  amendment  which 
would  change  the  effective  date  of  the 
termination  of  our  involvement  in  Indo- 
china from  October  1,  1972,  which  is 
presently  in  the  bill,  to  December  1,  1972. 
In  discussing  this  matter  with  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  I  have 
been  persuaded  that  the  amendment 
which  I  shall  present  should  be  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  rather  than  December  1, 
1972. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
and  I  think  the  more  important  of  the 
two,  this  puts  this  question  beyond  the 
realm  of  partisan  politics.  If  the  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  effective  date  is  retained  in 
the  bill,  it  will  come  at  a  time  2  months 
after  the  election  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  also  come  at  a 
time  when  the  92d  Congress  will  no 
longer  be  in  existence.  The  second  rea- 
son is  a  matter  of  reality.  That  is,  De- 
cember 31,  1972,  will  give  more  time  to 
the  administration  to  remove  our  troops 
from  Indochina. 

I  next  would  like  to  address  my.self 
to  what  I  think  is  the  key  issue  concern- 
ing section  13.  That  Is,  should  the  Con- 
gress have  a  role  in  determining  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities  in  any  given  war. 
in  the  Indochina  war  in  particular? 
Congress,  of  course,  is  coequal  with  the 
executive  and  the  judicial  branches  of 
Government.  Indeed,  in  matters  of  war 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Congress  not 
only  shares  this  power  with  the  Presi- 
dency, but  in  many  respects  has  greater 
responsibihty. 


Let  me  cite  several  reasons.  First,  the 
Congress  and  only  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  the  power  to  declare 
war.  The  Congress  has  the  power  to  en- 
act draft  legislation  which  will  provide 
the  manpower  to  fight  such  a  war.  The 
Congress  has  the  authority  to  pass  a 
military  procurement  bill  which  will  au- 
thorize the  purchase  of  weapons  to  con- 
duct the  war.  The  Congress,  likewise, 
through  the  appropriation  process  pro- 
vides funds  for  these  weapons,  and  pays 
and  supports  the  troops  who  are  con- 
ducting the  war. 

So.  it  seems  to  me  that  if  Congress  has 
these  roles  in  terms  of  declaring  and 
waging  war,  Congress  also  has  an  equal 
or  an  even  greater  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  termination  of  hostilities.  In- 
deed, this  is  what  section  13  is  doing. 
Section  13  of  this  bill,  in  effect.  Is  a  de- 
claration of  policy  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  Congress  is  stat- 
ing in  this  section  that  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
be  involved  in  a  very  costly  war  in  Indo- 
chna.  We  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  country  to 
terminate  these  hostilities  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

Further  section  13  spells  out  how  this 
policy  shall  be  effectuated.  It  sets  a  ter- 
mination date— December  31,  1972.  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  tomorrow.  Piu:ther.  it  provides 
these  conditions  which  must  be  met  in 
order  for  this  disengagement  to  mate- 
rialize. 

First,  there  must  be  a  cease-fire  with 
North  Vietnam  and  its  allies  to  assure 
the  safe  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  Sec- 
ond, our  prisoners  of  war  must  be  re- 
turned. Third,  there  must  be  a  super- 
vised accounting  of  our  mlssing-in  ac- 
tion. 

These  three  conditions  meet  the  three 
remaining  interests  which  the  United 
States  has  in  Vietnam.  What  are  these 
Interests?  The  safe  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  as  expeditiously  as  possible;  the 
return  of  our  prisoners  of  war;  account- 
ing for  misslng-in-action. 

As  I  say,  this  outlines  national  policy 
within  which  the  President  will  be  able 
to  negotiate.  I  suggest  further  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  section  that  would  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President.  He  has  full 
power  to  negotiate  within  the  framework 
of  these  broad  policy  outlines.  I  certainly 
hope,  therefore,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13  will  be  retahied  in  the  bill  when 
we  debate  this  issue  tomorrow  afternoon. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  said  at 
the  outset  that  if  the  change  in  the  date, 
which  he  would  suggest,  should  be  in- 
corporated into  section  13,  this  would  put 
the  question  beyond  the  realm  of  parti- 
san politics  because,  among  other  rea- 
sons, the  92d  Congress  would  no  longer 
be  In  existence.  I  would  suppose  the  93d 
Congress  does  not  come  into  existence 
imtil  1973,  so  the  92d  Congress  would  still 
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be  in  existence  on  the  31st  of  December, 
if  this  proposal  seeks  to  put  this  beyond 
the  reach  of  this  Congress. 

My  basic  question  is  to  what  extent 
partisan  politics  is  involved  in  this  any- 
way'  The  gentleman  has  described  this 
as  an  effective  date.  It  is  effective  only 
if  it  brings  a  settlement. 

Mr    WHALEN.   Let   me   answer   the 
Question  the  gentleman  has  raised  which 
is  to  what  extent  is  and  should  partisan 
poUtics  be  involved?  It  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  this,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  have  been  very  active  in 
sponsoring  and  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion It  seems  to  me  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  terminate  hostilities  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  Section  13  wiU 
accomplish  this,  but  there  has  been  a 
charge    made    that    the    October    date 
would  come  close  enough  to  the  election 
to  make  this  a  partisan  issue.  So  what 
I  am  doing  by  offering  December  31  as 
a  proposed  withdrawal  date  is  to  bring 
it  out-side  Presidential  pohtics  and  also 
to  remove  it  from  congressional  par- 
tisanship. .  ^. 
Mr   FRELINGHUYSEN.  But  I  might 
say  to  the  extent  that  politics  is  involved 
it  will  be  involved  today  and  tomorrow, 
as  we  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  language 
proposing  that  we  set  a  deadline;  even 
setting  a  date  the  next  year,  is  not  going 
to  eliminate  any  element  of  politics  such 
as  may  be  involved  now.  I  suppose  it  is, 
in  fact,  partly  political  that  we  did  not 
accept  the  President's  suggestion  of  a 
cease-fire  that  would  apply  throughout 
Indochina.  At  least  one  would  come  to 
that  conclusion. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  This  is  not  my  reason 
for  opposmg  this  language  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  My  reason  is  that  these 
actions  would  continue  the  war  much 
longer  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  again,  if  our  desire  is  to 
end  this  war  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble—and I  am  sure  everybody  shares 
that  desire— why  does  he  not  declare  the 
date  as  tomorrow? 

Quite  obviously  any  date  by  itself  is 
not  going  to  end  the  war.  The  other 
body  has  seen  the  lack  of  wisdom  of  in- 
cluding any  calendar  date.  They  have 
suggested  that  after  a  certain  length  of 
time  or  after  certain  preconditions  are 
met  something  is  going  to  happen. 
I  would  suggest  we  drop  any  reference  to 
any  date  certain. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  If  I  may  respond,  in 
supporting  this  section  it  is  my  belief 
that  Congress  should  exercise  its  author- 
ity. This  is  not  the  President's  war,  this 
in  reality  is  Congress'  war  too.  As  I  have 
just  explained  Congress  shares  respon- 
sibility for  this  war,  and  by  adopting  sec- 
tion 13  we  are  attempting  to  exercise  our 
authority  in  seeking  to  end  it.  Certainly 
if  we  could  get  out  tomorrow  I  would  say 
fine,  I  would  support  that,  we  should 
have  been  out  many  years  ago.  But  also 
we  are  facing  a  very  practical  situation 
where  we  still  have  troops  there  and  we 
win  not  be  able  to  get  them  out  tomor- 
row. In  my  opinion  I  do  not  believe  it 
practicable  to  say  we  can  get  out  by  Oc- 
tober 1.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
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I  am  going  to  present  the  December  31 
amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  statement. 

There  is  just  one  point  I  would  like  to 
clarify.  I  think  the  gentleman  said  twice, 
section  13  would  amount  to  a  policy  dec- 
laration by  Congress.  It  is  that,  but  I  am 
sure  the  genUeman  would  agree  it  is  not 
just  that.  I  am  sure  the  gentieman  would 
mean  the  provisions  would  be  binding  on 
the  President. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  However,  I  say  also  in  proposing 
section  13  Congress  is  exercising  its  pol- 
icymaking authority.  I  should  have  made 
that  more  clear.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  clarifying  that  point. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  RousH). 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  more  than 
25  years  and  £50  billion  ago,  we  began  a 
heavy  reliance  on  military  aid  as  a  tool 
in  U.S.  foreign  poUcy.  Today  an  exten- 
sion of  that  concept  is  before  you,  on 
one  of  the  first  occasions  questioned  seri- 
ously as  a  workable  means  of  obtaining 
American  aims  and  defenses  abroad.  It 
has  over  the  past  20  years  taken  on  the 
am-a  of  the  sacred  cow,  and  assumed  dig- 
nity and  sanctity  merely  because  of  the 
time  span  dm-ing  which  we  have  em- 
ployed it.  But  we  are  queslionmg  it  very 
properly  today.  My  own  opinion  of  these 
programs  since  I  came  to  Congress  is 
that  they  have  been  ineffective,  wasteful, 
and  even  destructive  of  other  national  in- 
terests. Certainly,  if  nothing  else,  the 
bill  before  you  today  is  expensive.  Be- 
cause of  the  new  requirement  that  a 
committee  reporting  a  bill  estimate  its 
total  cost  over  the  coming  5-year  period, 
the  committee  report  states: 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  long  range  esti- 
mates as  to  costs.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  De- 
partment of  State  estimates  that  grant  mUl- 
tary  assistance,  credit  sales  assistance,  and 
security  supporting  assistance  will  cost  be- 
tween $8,384  and  $12,084  billion  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1974-78.  .  .  . 

What  is  our  cost-benefit  ratio,  if  you 
will  from  a  program  that  is  so  dear?  I 
do  not  contest  that  this  policy  initially 
was  of  great  and  saving  value,  but  I  firm- 
ly beUeve  it  to  be  an  anachronism  now. 
What  is  it  really  doing  abroad? 

At  best,  a  lot  of  bumbling.  V/e  have 
just  bought  1,700  Italian  motor  scooters, 
valued  at  $660,000,  and  more  than  $100,- 
000  worth  of  color  movie  film  and  movie 
equipment  for  Cambodia.  We  are  taking 
care  of  dental  expenses  for  the  Lion  of 
Judah  and  Monarch  of  Ethiopia,  Haile 
Selassie,  in  return  for  a  listening  post 
there,  supposedly  to  buy  protection 
against  Russian-backed  Somalia  and  the 
Sudan.  We  retain  nine  MAAG — military 
assistance  advisory  group— missions  in 
West  European  countries  where  we  do 
not  even  have  military  aid  programs  any- 
more. 

But  simple  waste  is  not  the  worst  of 
this  situation.  More  seriously,  our  aid 
abroad  is  not  acting  as  a  deterrent  to 


war,  but  I  am  convinced  is  exacerbating 
national  rivalries  and  actually  encom- 
aging  wars.  During  the  22-day  war  m 
1965  between  India  and  Pakistan,  and 
more  recenUy  in  the  repeat  performance, 
the  two  armies  battered  each  other  with 
American  supplied  weapons.  Not  only 
did  we  make  these  wars  possible,  and 
more  destructive  tlian  they  would  have 
been  without  om-  advanced  weapons,  but 
we  took  the  chance  of  increasing  the  hos- 
tility between  the  major  powers  of  the 
United  St.ites  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Tv.o 
of  our  NATO  allies,  Greece  and  Turkc> , 
maintain  an  old  rivali-y  that  could  lead 
to  the  same  point,  each  army  equipped 
by  the  United  States.  In  1967  it  took  a 
heroic  American  diplomatic  intervention 
to  prevent  just  that.  Then  Uiere  is  the 
additional  example  of  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras.  Having  looked  at  many  such 
instances  in  Latin  America,  Edwin  Lieu- 
wen,  author  of  "Arms  and  Politics  in 
Latin  America,"  stated: 

Unintentionally  and  despite  its  efforus  to 
keep  the  aid  balanced  as  between  the  various 
receiving  countries,  the  United  Slates  may 
be  helping  to  arm  Latin  America  agrunst 
Latin  America.  .  .  .  Tlial  kind  of  mUitary  aid 
falls  to  raise  Latin  America'.?  capabilities  suf- 
ficiently to  defend  itself  against  an  outside 
threat,  but  it  does  provide  the  military  in 
some  countries  with  the  wherewithal  to  pro- 
voke or  intensify  feudmg  within  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Anotlier  concern  is  tlie  type  of  gov- 
ei-nment  wc  .sui^port  with  these  programs. 
In  his  rep'jrt  to  the  ConyreES  on  foici&n 
poUcy  last  February,  the  President  asked 
for  the  contmuation  of  tliis  aid  by  say- 
ing: 

Security  Assistance  Is  a  cornerilone  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  of  Free  \VoT\d  security. 

The  report  which  your  Foreign  Affairs 
Commitce  has  is.sued  to  accompany  this 
bill  is  at  least  more  honest  than  that.  It 
simply  states,  on  page  4: 

The  propoiM  prant  military  assistauca  pro- 
gram .  .  .  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
provide  allied  and  friendly  governments.  .  .  . 

Note:  we  say  "allied  and  friendly." 
not  "demociatic  '  or  "free  wortd"  gov- 
ernments. For  there  is  litUe  that  is  either 
•free"  or  '  demociatir  "  about  some  ;u  v- 
emments  we  are  underwriting  in  these 
programs.  We  are  shoring  up  unpopular 
dictatorships  whose  survival  depends  on 
our  military  r«ov.er;  it  is  as  simple  as 
that.  On  the  .Ts&umptioii  that  anv  gov- 
ernment in  existence  is  a  better  buttres.s 
f;,r  our  security  than  wJiatevcr  mi-ht 
follow  it,  we  make  pacts  with,  if  not  the 
Devil,  dictators,  in  an  attempt  to  in.'-.urc 
their  continuance.  We  have  abortively 
allied  ourselves  with  stasis  in  a  world 
that  is  dynamic. 

For  example,  our  aid  Roes  to  Brazil,  a 
country  often  accused  d  torture,  and  to 
Pakistan.  Jack  Anderton  on  July  24  re- 
vealed an  intercstin;^  request  from  that 
country  v.hich.  if  t.ue,  is  revelatory  of 
some  of  the  internal  repression  wc  are 
supporting  in  otiier  nations.  This  in- 
cluded "interrogations  po  verful  lights." 
"color  chancer  on  the  iighta"  for  "bram- 
vashing  of  .suspects.''  -static  intercepting 
devices  to  intercept  uiunatded  conversa- 
tions," and  a  small  camera  "for  unob- 
tiTisive  photography." 

The  paramount  example  of  this  i.s.  of 
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course.  Greece.  Congress  tried  to  stop 
the  aid  flow  to  that  country  last  year 
but  left  one  loophole  in  the  law  which 
was  immediately  seized  by  the  President 
in  order  to  continue  our  military  support 
there.  Even  using  the  broadest  definition 
of  democracy,  one  could  not  term  the 
military  government  that  has  ruled  there 
since  1967  a  free  government.  Stories 
from  emigres  which  tell  of  horror  and 
torture  have  been  too  numerous  for  me 
to  eli.borate  them  here.  After  the  firing 
of  the  latest  cabinet  a  few  days  ago,  en- 
sconcing the  present  ruler  in  power  even 
more  firmly,  who  could  disagree  that  we 
are  supporting  a  dictatorship  there?  We 
do  it,  apparently,  because  we  began  do- 
ing so  under  the  Truman  doctrine  as  a 
defense  against  Bulgariai.  expansionism, 
hardly  a  serious  threat  today.  In  an  ar- 
ticle written  a  few  months  ago  by  a 
Washington  Post  correspondent,  an  im- 
named  American  military  official  in 
Greece  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  rul- 
ing junta  was  "the  best  damned  govern- 
ment since  Pericles. "'  Have  we  actually 
become  apologists  to  that  extent?  Per- 
haps we  should  be  reminded  of  the  words 
of  another  Greek;  Demosthenes  warned 
that: 

Close  BlUances  with  despots  are  never  safe 
lor  Iree  states. 

His  words  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  in  345  B.C. 

We  might  view  Latin  America  as  a 
microcosm  of  the  world  when  checking 
the  effect  of  our  aid  on  other  societies. 
In  societies  where  civilian  and  military 
elements  are  vying  for  power,  we  could 
be  the  factor  that  tips  the  balance  in 
favor  of  either  retaining  or  establishing 
the  military  as  paramount.  For  example, 
our  aid  program  must  be  viewed  as  an 
important  element  that  helped  to  tip  the 
balance  in  Colombia  in  1953.  bringing 
the  army  back  into  politics  after  a  half- 
century  of  civilian  rule.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  raise  the  ceiling  on  military  as- 
sistance and  sales  to  Latin  America 
from  $100  to  $150  million,  despite  the 
fact  that  such  aid  has  engendered  anti- 
democratic, military  rule  there.  The  list 
of  some  of  the  allies  we  have  aided  in  this 
maimer  is  long  and  embarrassing  to 
a  truly  democratic  nation:  Somoza, 
Jimenez,  Batista,  Tnijillo,  Stroessner. 
and  so  on.  Spanish-speaking  people  have 
a  proverb  that  goes : 

Tell  me  with  whom  you  walk,  and  I  will 
tell  you  who  you  are. 

By  that  standard,  it  is  no  wonder  wc 
are  looked  at  as  tyrants  by  many  Latin 
Americans. 

We  engage  in  military  aid  programs 
under  the  assumption  that  so  doing  will 
help  stem  the  spread  of  communism 
through  hemispheric  defense.  Has  it 
really  worked  that  way?  We  should  listen 
to  one  of  the  recipients.  Back  in  1937, 
then  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner 
Welles  suggested  the  possibility  of  lend- 
ing warships  to  some  Latin  American 
countries.  A  Liberal  Party  leader  from 
Colombia,  Eduardo  Santos,  plead  with 
him  then: 

Don't  do  tbla  evU  to  us.  The  use  of  anna- 
ments  Is  like  the  vice  of  morphine.  Once  be- 
gun, the  cure  Is  almost  impossible. 


Santos'  allusion  to  addiction,  paren- 
thetically, sounded  almost  like  a  state- 
ment In  an  open  letter  to  American  tax- 
payers written  a  year  ago  by  my  fellow 
committee  member,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Pass- 
B4AN.  In  that  he  wrote : 

The  habit  of  giving  away  our  wealth  Is  so 
Ingrained  In  the  minds  of  the  bureaucrats 
who  give  away  this  money  that  they  cannot 
overcome  the  addiction. 

Sr.  Santos  lived  to  see  his  prophecy 
fulfilled.  He  was  exiled  from  his  coimtry, 
the  result  of  a  military  takeover  there, 
when  in  1955  he  spoke  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Rather  than  looking  backward 
and  speaking  with  bitterness  about  the 
first  ignored  warning  from  1937  that 
caused  his  presence  there,  he  instead 
looked  to  the  future  once  more: 

Then,  what  we  are  doing  Is  building  up 
armies  which  weigh  nothing  in  the  inter- 
national scale  but  which  are  Juggernauts  for 
the  internal  life  of  each  country.  .  .  . 

If  in  Latin  America,  the  dictators  prevail, 
if  they  continue  to  discredit  freedom  and  law, 
a  fertile  field  for  Communist  harvest  will  be 
provided.  Why?  Because  our  resistance  will 
be  gone.  We  are  poor  nations  who  have  no 
investments  or  great  fortunes  to  defend.  What 
we  would  defend  against  Conununlsm  would 
be  our  freedoms;  but  if  we  have  already  been 
stripped  of  them,  we  have  nothing  left  to 
defend.  It  is  thus  that  the  gateway  for  the 
Communist  invasion  is  thrown  open  by  the 
anti-Communists. 

So  much  for  what  we  are  actually  do- 
ing abroad  with  this  program.  What  is 
all  this  doing  to  us?  We  have  seen  the 
effect  on  the  recipients.  What  effect,  now, 
has  this  on  the  donors? 

It  is  placing  an  exhorbitant  tax  burden 
on  a  people  already  taxed  heavily,  with 
the  threat  of  still  more  taxes  looming 
over  them.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  $2.13  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  a  cost  well  above  the  purported 
value.  Our  own  economy  is  groaning  now. 
There  is  red  ink  spilled  all  over  our  own 
ledger  sheets;  the  latest  estimated  budget 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  is  between  $35 
and  $38  billion.  We  just  had  to  raise  the 
public  debt  limit — again.  Congressman 
Passman's  letter  to  the  taxpayers  of  last 
summer  revealed  that,  as  of  the  end  of 
1970,  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
stood  higher  than  the  estimated  public 
debts  of  all  other  nations  of  the  world 
combined,  and  It  is  still  higher  today. 
Not  only  do  we  have  a  budget  deficit  of 
gargantuan  proportions,  but  v.e  have  a 
trade  deficit  with  the  same  girth.  Abroad 
our  dollar  has  been  devalued,  and  our 
trade  defiicit  for  last  year  was  $2,689  bil- 
lion. For  the  first  half  of  this  year,  the 
balance, of  payments  was  In  arrears  by 
$3.34  billion. 

Since  our  own  ability  u)  pay  for  the 
world's  defense  is  seriously  in  question, 
I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  study 
some  figures  relating  to  the  ability  to  pay 
for  armaments.  Specifically,  I  asked  for 
the  latest  available  figures  on  the  budgets 
of  many  of  our  aid  recipients,  giving  the 
percentage  of  the  GNP's  of  those  coun- 
tries devoted  to  arms  expenditures,  and 
whether  the  country'^was  operating  with 
a  deficit  or  a  surplus.  Conversion  In  this 
matter  is  quite  difficult,  so  specific  figures 
for  budget  surpluses  and  deficits  were 


not  provided.  The  numbers  come  from 
such  esteemed  sources  as  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
the  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  in  London.  The  list  does  not 
cover  all  coimtries  who  would  receive 
aid  under  this  bill.  The  full  catastrophe 
can  be  foimd  in  Senate  report  92-823, 
chart  IV;  and  the  Senate  is  careful  to 
point  out  that  even  that  chart,  covering 
47  coimtries,  does  not  reveal  the  entire 
picture.  I  should  like  to  insert  my  chart 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

(Chart  mentioned  above  not  printed 
in  the  Record.) 

You  will  note  that  the  United  States 
for  the  last  year  cited,  1970,  spent  7.8 
percent  of  its  GNP  on  defense.  Of  the 
recipients  of  our  bounty  listed  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  only  four  countries 
spent  a  larger  percentage  of  their  GNP's 
than  we:  Cambodia,  the  Republic  of 
China,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Jordan.  The 
others  all  devoted  fewer  of  their  avail- 
able resources  to  defense  than  we  did, 
such  as  Greece  at  4.65  percent,  or 
Ethiopia,  2.1  percent.  Three  of  these 
recipients  did  not  even  have  budget  de- 
ficits, but  were  operating  with  surpluses. 
I  should  inform  you  that  the  figures  I 
am  about  to  provide  showing  proposed 
military  aid  for  fiscal  1973  come  from 
the  Senate  chart  I  cited  above.  For  some 
reasons  I  cannot  explain,  the  House  com- 
mittee felt  that  a  country-by-country 
listing  of  proposed  aid  figures  for  this 
year  was  unwise.  It  seems  unconscion- 
able to  me  that  the  only  place  we  can 
go  for  this  information  when  debating  a 
bill  in  the  House  is  to  the  Senate.  Peru, 
which  had  a  budget  surplus  in  the  latest 
figures  available,  would  according  to  the 
Senate  chart  receive  $5,820,000  in  mili- 
tary aid  dm-ing  this  fiscal  year.  If  we  pass 
this  bill,  we  will  be  giving  Greece 
$95,954,000  in  military  aid  in  fiscal  1973. 
The  other  countries  on  this  list  with  a 
surplus,  the  Philippines,  is  slated  in  this 
bill  to  receive  $27,580,000  in  military  aid 
this  year,  and  a  total  of  $83,916,000  in  aU 
types  of  foreign  assistance  in  the  same 
time  period. 

The  figures  available  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  generally  for  1968.  They  show 
that  those  nations  spent  from  0.1  percent 
of  the  GNP — Panama — to  a  high  of  3.1— 
Peru — of  the  GNP  for  defense — well 
below  the  U.S.  percentage  of  7.8  per- 
cent. Albeit  there  are  other  more  press- 
ing domestic  needs  there  which  should 
absorb  available  funds,  but  I  am  baffled 
as  to  why  we  must  tax  our  citizens  for 
those  weapons  systems. 

This  foreign  military  aid  program  has 
cost  us  far  more  than  just  money,  of 
course.  It  has  been  a  snare,  a  vehicle  for 
involvement  far  greater  than  that  which 
we  originally  intended.  Can  we  forget 
that  it  was  the  military  aid  program  in 
Vietnam  during  the  Eisenhower  and 
Kennedy  years  that  was  the  preliminary 
commitment  and  entangling  alliance 
that  led  to  the  full-scale  U.S.  presence 
there?  Vietnam,  with  a  cost  so  dear,  is 
the  culmination  of  a  seemingly  harmless 
military  aid  commitment.  We  have  lost 
over  56,000  Americans  there.  More  than 
300,000  of  our  own  people  have  been 
wounded,  over  1,000  are  missing,  and 
over  500  are  prisoners  of  war.  We  can 
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count  expenditures  of  at  least  $120  bil- 
lion there  since  1965.  Prior  to  that,  we 
provided  substantial  military  assistance 
to  the  French  to  carry  out  their  war  in 
Indochina.  Estimates  have  placed  the 
US  contribution  to  the  cost  of  that 
French  war  as  high  as  80  percent. 

Lest  you  consider  Vietnam  just  a  fiuke, 
the  only  example  of  such  escalation,  let 
us  take  a  look  at  where  we  stand  in  Cam- 
bodia. In  just  over  2  years  we  have  pro- 
vided over  $500  miUion  in  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  Cambodia.  The 
number  of  U.S.  officialdom  was  shooting 
UD  at  such  a  rate— going  from  five  in 
March  1970.  to  about  160  now— that 
Congress  last  year  imposed  a  limit  of  200 
Americans  there.  If  that  sounds  familiar, 
listen  to  the  heard-once-more  arguments 
as  to  why  we  are  in  there.  We  know  only 
what  we  have  lost,  are  thoroughly  con- 
fused as  to  what  we  might  have  gained, 
and  yet  uncertain  as  to  what  prompted 
us  to  go  there.  What  follows  is  an  ex- 
cliange  last  March  22  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  between  our  colleague 
Mr.  Fraser  and  Lt.  Gen.  George  M. 
Seignious  n: 

Mr  Fraser.  Where  is  the  U.S.  interest  in 
what  happens  in  Cambodia  after  our  forces 
are  out  of  Vietnam?  ^  ^     ^, 

General  Seignious.  There  is  no  definable 
security  interest. 
Mr.  PsASER.  Then  why  are  we  doing  it? 
General  Seignious.  Because  I  think  there  is 
a  national  interest  In  trying  to  prevent  the 
North  Vietnamese  from  overunning  the  en- 
tire Indochina  peninsula. 

Dominoes,  anyone?  I  get  a  queasy  feel- 
ing of  deja  vu  just  reading  that. 

There  may  be  an  underlying  assump- 
tion here,  and  an  erroneous  one,  that  we 
have  learned  our  lesson  and  are  curtail- 
ing these  programs.  Not  so.  The  author- 
ization is  actually  larger,  as  our  coUeague 
Mr.  Gross  has  pointed  out  in  his  mi- 
nority views  to  this  bill's  report,  than  the 
authorization  for  last  year.  Far  from  a 
sensible  retrenchment,  we  are  proposing 
to  enlarge  these  programs.  There  are 
many  references  which  I  could  employ 
here  to  describe  the  feeling  that  we  are 
still  being  sucked  deeper  and  deeper  into 
this  morass:  perhaps  the  metaphor  of 
quicksand  would  suffice,  or  better  an  al- 
lusion to  the  story  of  Brer  Rabbit  and 
the  Tar  Baby.  We  have  got  both  hands 
in  there  now,  and  it  would  not  be  long 
before  even  more  of  us  is  stuck.  But  of  all 
possibilities,  I  prefer  the  last  two  stanzas 
of  a  song  Pete  Seeger  composed  after  an 
incident  involving  the  death  of  a  platoon 
member  in  the  Big  Muddy  River  in  Loui- 
siana back  In  1942: 
Well,  I'm  not  gonna  point  any  moral; 
111  leave  that  for  yourself 
Maybe  you're  still  walking  and  you're  stlU 

talking 
And  you'd  like  to  keep  your  health. 
But  every  time  I  read  the  papers 
That  old  feeling  comes  on; 
We're  waist  deep  in  the  Big  Muddy 
And  the  big  fool  says  to  push  on. 

Waist  deep  in  the  Big  Muddy 
And  the  big  fool  says  to  push  on 
Waist  deep  in  the  Big  Muddy 
And  the  big  fool  says  to  push  on 

Waist  deep !  Neck  deep  1 

Soon  even  a  tall  man '11  be  over  his  head 

Waist  deep  in  the  Big  Muddy  I 

And  the  big  fool  says  to  push  on  I 


I  include  the  following: 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  CONGRESSIONAL  RESEARCH 
SERVICE 

MILITARY    EXPENDITURES   AND    RELATED    DATA:   LATIN 
AMERICA  1968 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Military 

Military   expenditures 

expendi-       as  percent 

GNP  tures  of  GNP 


Argentina 

$17,111 

$380 

2.2 

Bolivia 

786 

17 

2.2 

Brazil 

27,253 

651 

2.4 

Chile  .- 

5.670 

127 

2.2 

Colombia 

5,638 

98 

1.7 

Dominican  Republic... 

1,169 

30 

2.6 

Ecuador 

1.475 

26 

1.8 

El  Salvador 

930 
1,500 

10 
16 

1. 1 

Guatemala 

1.1 

Honduras 

621 

9 

1.4 

Mexico 

26.  310 

184 

.7 

Nicaragua 

697 

10 

1.4 

826 
511 

1 
10 

.1 

Paraguay 

2.0 

Peru 

4,287 

132 

3.1 

Uruguay 

1,589 

23 

1.4 

Venezuela 

9,110 

194 

2. 1 

Source:  U.S.  arms  control  and  disarmament  agency.  World 
military  expenditures  1970.  Washington,  U.S.  Government 
Punting  Office,  1971,  p,  11. 

GNP,  MILITARY  EXPENDITURES  AND  RELATED  DATA  NATO 
COUNTRIES 


(Dollar  amounts  in  millions) 


Defense 

expend- 

GNP       itures 

1970         1970 


Defense 

expend-  Budgetary 

itures  as        status 

percent    —  deficit 

ol  GNP  +surplu5  ' 


Belgium $24,900  $688 

Canada --    78,200  1,687 

Denmark 16,000  368 

France 148,000  5,982 

Germany,  Federal  ,  .„„ 

Republic 185.000  '6,188 

Greeie 9.200  453 

Iceland 465  (") 

ii^ly"  :.;: 93.200  2,599 

Luxemburg 910  8 

Netherlands. 31,300  1,106 

Norway   12.  W  ^76 

Pil^Jl 6.100  398 

Turiiey                           13700  503 

United  Kingdom 121,000  5,950 

United  States ..977,000  76.507 


2.8 
2.5 
2.3 
4.0 

3.3 
4.9 

(') 
2.8 

.9 
3.5 
2.9 
6.5 
3.7 
4.9 
7.8 


+ 


1  Latest  available  year.  .,    .  „    .       ,.■  ,.      ,  j  j 

2  Excluding  financial  assistance  to  West  Berlin  which  included 
would  make  the  entry  read:  7,067;  percent  of  GNP  3.8. 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  The 
military  balance,  1971-1972,  London,  1971.  Stateman  s  Year- 
book 1971-72.  U.N.  Statistical  Yearbook  1969. 

GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AND  RELATED  DATA  OF  COUN- 
TRIES RECEIVING  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 


(Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


GNP 
1970 


Defense 
expendi- 
tures 
1970 


Defense 
expend- 
itures Budgetary 
as  per-        status 
cent  of     —deficit 
GNP  -f  surplus! 


Nepal '801 

Pakistan 16,000 

Saudi  Arabia 4.100 

Turkey 13,700 

Europe: 

Austria 14,300 

Portugal 6,100 

Spain  32,300 

Africa: 

Congo... 1,900 

Ethiopia 1.750 

Ghana 2,570 

Liberia '254 

Mali "264 

Morocco 3,340 

Nigeria 9,100 

Senegal 720 

Tunisia 1.240 

Latin  America: 

Argentina 21,000 

Bolivia 938 

Brazil 33.660 

Chile.  6.340 

Colombia 6,610 

Dominican 

Republic 1.351 

[quador 1,792 

El  Salvador 1.008 

Guatemala..        -  1,844 

Honduras .  681 

Mexico 31.580 

Nicaragua 832 

Panama 992 

Paraguay 582 

Peru..  5.380 

Uruguay 2,036 

Venezuela 10,120 


Defense 

expendi- 

GNP  tures 

1970  1970 


Defense 

expend- 
itures Budgetary 
as  per-        status 
cent  of     -deficit 
GNP  -1-surplusi 


East  Asia  and 
Pacific; 

Cambodia     910 

China,  Republic  ol  5,500 

Indonesia ..  11,600 

Korea 8,300 

Malaysia ..  3,950 

Philippines.. 5,900 

Near  East  and  South 
Asia: 

Afghanistan 1,400 

Grieca 9,200 

India 49,000 

Iran 10.900 

Jordan 640 

Lebanon 1,560 


336 

601.25 

272 

411 

186 

135.5 


31.1 
337.9 

1,656 

1,023 
90.4 
51.1 


37.0 
8.8 
2.3 
4.0 
4.6 
1.9 


2.15 
4.65 
3.4 
7.1 
16.4 
3.28 


+ 


(')  (•)  , 

714  4.46 

383  9.4 

446  3. 26 

170.14  1.2 

398. 1  6. 5 

681  2.0 

84  4.42 

35.64  2.1 

44.4  1.73 

0)  0) 

«  0) 

97  2.5 

243. 6  5. 6 

18. 06         2.  5 
20  1. 53 

477  2.3 

1579 "2.6  ' 

12.1 

«2.8 

•  210  '*.i' 


(0 


(•) 


>  Latest  available  data 
'1968. 

>  Not  available. 

•  In. balance. 

•  Estimate. 

•  1969. 


Source:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  The  mili- 
tary balance,  1971-72,  London,  1971.  Statesman's  Yearbook 
1971-72  U.n! Statistical  Yearbook  1969.  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  Gross  National  Product:  Growth  "te  and 
trend  data  by  region  and  country.  Washington,  May  19/1. 
(GNP  for  Latin  American  countries.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums)  . 

tMr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) ^  ^ 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  consider  once  again  the  issue  of  mili- 
tary aid.  I  believe  that  this  issue  is  the 
central  problem  of  our  foreign  policy  to- 
day; the  main  indication  of  whether  we 
will  remain  enchained  by  the  dangerous 
safety  of  traditional  responses  or  wheth- 
er we  will  risk  trying  to  shake  ourselves 
loose  and  see  the  world  as  it  really  is. 

I  concede  there  are  attempts  in  this 
bill  to  limit  the  damage  caused  by  some 
of  the  more  well-known  past  failures  of 
a  foreign  policy  based  on  the  arrogance 
of  military  technology.  Obviously,  I  sup- 
port these  attempts  to  limit  our  losses 
in  southern  Africa,  in  Bangladesh,  and 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

With  respect  to  the  latter.  I  might  sim- 
ply say  while  I  certainly  would  have  sup- 
ported more  aggressive  efforts  to  end  our 
adventurism  in  Indochina,  I  certainly 
support  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  try  to  place  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  the  position  it  should  be  In; 
that  Is,  to  get  hold  of  the  warmaklng 
powers  and  end  the  war.  which  I  have 
stated  for  years  is  Illegal.  Immoral,  and 

insane.  ^  ,.,.  ^ 

But  these  provisions  should  not  blind 
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us  to  the  real  thrust  of  this  bill:  To 
continue  and  deepen  our  reliance  on  a 
program,  and  on  a  way  of  thinking  that 
has  caused  these  disasters  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  has 
encouraged  us  wiDi  talk  of  an  emerging 
.structure  of  peace,  of  breakthroughs  in 
summitry,  of  secret  diplomacy  where 
world  leaders  try— as  they  have  tried  so 
often  In  the  past — to  impose  a  stabilized 
status  quo  on  the  world. 

Yet  con-sider  these  figures.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  fact  that  arms  purchases  from 
us  by  other  nations  have  increased  under 
the  Nixon  administration  to  seven  times 
what  they  were  under  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  twice  what  they  were  during 
the  sixties. 

If  this  is  peace,  pive  us  back  the  old 
war-like  days,  when  there  were  not  so 
many  dangerous  weapons  about. 

And  the  main  tendencies  of  thus  bill 
.  xpand  this  false  course.  We  are  asked  to 
increase  regional  ceilings  on  arms  sales; 
to  increase— imder  the  heading  of  "ex- 
cess defense  articles' —the  amount  of  aid 
tliat  does  not  count  as  aid:  to  increase 
the  ease  of  credit  terms  allowed  to  arms 
buyers:  to  merely  delay  aid  to  the  racist 
rolonial  regime  in  Portugal  until  defer- 
ence is  shown  to  Congress;  and  in  gen- 
eral, to  increase  our  subsidization  of 
wasteful  arms  si^ending. 

These  are  the  less  dramatic  sections  of 
the  bill,  and  we  may  lose  sight  of  them 
in  today  s  and  tomorrow's  debate. 

Yet  they  are  the  meat  of  the  bill:  its 
real  reason  for  existing — despite  the  title 
"Foreign  Assistance  Act,"  despite  com- 
mendable sections  thrown  in  concern- 
ing refugee  assistance  and  ecological 
concerns. 

It  is  here  that  the  battle  for  a  humane 
and  sensible  foreign  policy  is  being 
fought. 

Tomorrow,  I  will  offer  three  amend- 
ments to  focus  attention  on  one  area 
of  the  bill :  Our  relatioas  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica. A  reorientation  of  our  foreign  policy 
might  well  begin  here,  because  of  our 
long  liistorical  association,  and  because 
of  the  visible  results  of  our  many  past 
policy  mistakes. 

The  first  amendment  concerns  the 
allocation  of  $5  million  for  an  Inter- 
American  Training  Center  for  Latin 
American  naval  officers. 

Here  we  are.  giving  a  great  deal  of 
taxpayers'  money  to  a  .specific  institu- 
tion, and  jet  we  realb-  know  very  little 
about  it.  i'^o  reference  was  made  to  it 
during;  the  general  hearings  on  the  bill, 
and  there  was  no  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  or  inform  ourselves. 

I  believe  that  before  we  allocate  money 
to  strengthen  military  capabilities,  we 
should  at  lea.st  know  much  more  speci- 
fically whose  capability  we  are  strength- 
ening, for  what  purposes  it  will  be  used, 
and  just  whose  friend.ship  we  will  be 
gaining,  and  whose  we  will  be  losing. 

I  see  no  need  for  such  military  train- 
ing centers,  and.  indeed,  I  think  there  is 
great  danger  in  the  philosophy  which  es- 
pouses such  centers  as  an  extension  of 
American  foreign  policy.  The  following 
study  by  Michael  Klare  presents  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  implications  of  such 


a  policy,  and  Klare  specifically  notes  the 
role  of  miUtary  training  centers  such  as 
the  one  which  my  amendment  will  try  to 
halt.  The  study  follows: 
U.S.  Military  Operations/Latin  America: 
Arming  the  Generals 

111  his  report  to  the  President  on  a  1969 
fact-finding  mission  to  Latin  America,  Nel- 
son Rockeleller  warned  the  nation  that : 

"Rising  frustrations  throughout  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  over  poverty  and  political  in- 
stability have  led  increasing  numbers  of  peo- 
ple to  pick  the  United  States  as  a  scapegoat 
and  to  seek  out  Marxist  solutions  to  their 
socioeconomic  problems.  At  the  moment 
there  is  only  one  Castro  among  the  26  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere;  there  could  well  be 
more  In  the  future.  And  a  Castro  on  the 
mainland,  supported  militarily  and  economi- 
cally by  the  Communist  world,  would  present 
the  gravest  kind  of  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  pose  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem  for  the  United 
States." ' 

Although  Rockefeller's  report  was  ostensi- 
bly concerned  with  the  problems  of  poverty 
and  underdevelopment  in  Latin  America,  it 
Is  obvious  that  the  driving  force  behind  his 
presentation  is  the  fear  of  "more  Castros"  in 
the  hemisphere.  Thus  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  report  Is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
proposals  for  improvements  in  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  and  other  internal  secu- 
r:'..>'  programs  sponsored  by  the  United  States 

Ever  since  the  triumph  of  the  Cuban  Revo- 
lution, in  fact,  Pentagon  strategists  have 
been  developing  contingency  plans  for  coun- 
terinsLirgency  operations  against  the  next 
Castros.  Unlike  current  U.S.  planning  for 
Southeast  Asia,  our  plans  for  Latin  America 
do  not  envision  a  significant  overt  American 
milit.try  presence;  the  emphasis,  indeed,  is 
on  low-cost,  low-visibility  assistance  and 
training  programs  designed  to  upgrade  the 
capacity  of  local  forces  to  overcome  guerrilla 
movements.  Between  1960  and  1970,  the 
United  States  spent  some  $1  billion  dollars 
on  military  modernization  programs  in  Latin 
America;  most  of  this  money,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  concentrated  In  the  area  of  counterln- 
surgency  and  Internal  security  capabilities. 

American  military  policy  in  Latin  America 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  while  economic 
and  social  progress  is  an  Important  task  for 
the  hemisphere,  no  true  development  can 
take  place  In  a  climate  of  Instability  and 
rebellion.  Before  the  poorer  countries  can 
begin  the  process  of  modernization,  in  this 
view,  they  must  first  be  able  to  maintain  an 
atmosphere  of  "law  and  order."  For  many 
Latin  American  nations.  Rockefeller  indi- 
cated in  1959,  "the  question  is  less  one  of 
democracy  or  lack  of  it,  than  it  is  simply  of 
orderly  ways  v/  getting  along"*  [Emphasis 
added.]  In  some  countries,  the  armed  forces 
have  found  it  necessary  to  seize  power  in  or- 
der to  ensure  the  nartTintenance  of  public  or- 
der. The  United  States,  in  Rockefeller's  view, 
should  forget  "the  philosophical  disagree- 
ments it  may  have  with  particular  regimes," 
and  extend  support  to  the  military  strong- 
i.;o  »  who  now  rule  two-thirds  of  the  Latin 
Amerl."an  republics. 

Current  U.S.  programs  for  support  of  the 
Latin  American  military,  and  other  U.S.  mili- 
tary activities  in  the  hemisphere,  are  dls- 
ciu-^ed  In  detail  below. 
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when  Washington,  In  order  to  counter  the 
threat  of  Fascist  and  Nazi  subversion,  began 
to  establish  military  misoions."*  Under  the 
Lend  Lease  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  Latin 
American  armies  were  supplied  with  Amer- 
ican arms  and  equipment  In  return  for  ac- 
cess to  the  region's  strategic  raw  materials 
and  the  right  to  use  certain  air  and  naval 
bases.  After  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  we  continued  supplying  weapons  while 
Latin  America  provided  temporary  bases, 
stepped  up  production  of  strategic  materials, 
and  collaborated  In  antisubmarine  and  other 
defense  operations.' 

Military  aid  to  Latin  America  was  sus- 
pended In  the  Immediate  postwar  era;  as  the 
Cold  War  Intensified,  however,  the  supply  of 
arms  to  Latin  America's  armed  forces  once 
again  became  an  objective  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951,  funds  were  made  available  for  the 
strengthening  of  Latin  American  armies  in 
the  Interests  of  "Hemispheric  defense."  A 
country  became  eligible  for  these  funds  upon 
certification  of  bilateral  mutual  defense  as- 
sistance pacts  with  the  United  States.  Such 
agreements  were  concluded  with  Ecuador, 
Cuba.  Colombia,  Peru  and  Chile  In  1952,  with 
Brazil,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Uru- 
guay In  1953;  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
in  1954;  with  Haiti  and  Guatemala  In  1955; 
and  with  Bolivia  In  1958.  (The  United  States 
has  temporarily  suspended  MAP  aid  to  some 
nations  following  coups,  and  has  permanently 
cue  off  aid  to  Cuba  and  Haiti.)  As  part  of 
their  contribution  to  the  hemispheric  de- 
fense effort,  MAP  recipients  are  pledged  to 
supply  the  United  States  with  minerals  and 
other  strategic  raw  materials  needed  by  the 
U.S.  war  machine." 

Throughout  the  1950's,  the  ostensible  ob- 
jective of  U.S.  military  aid  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica was  to  strengthen  the  region's  defense 
against  external  (presumably  Soviet)  attack. 
Thus  as  recently  as  1960  the  principal  goal  of 
the  MAP  program  was  the  development  of  a 
strong  antisubmarine  warfare  capability  in 
the  Caribbean  and  South  Atlantic.  Charles 
H.  Shuff,  the  then  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  told  a  Congressional  committee  in 
1959  that  "the  most  positive  threat  to  hemi- 
spheric security  is  submarine  action  in  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  along  the  coast  of  Latin 
America."'  However,  when  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration took  office  m  1961,  the  threat  of 
armed  revolution  became  the  major  concern 
of  U.S.  military  planning  In  the  Third  World 
and  the  goals  of  the  MAP  program  were  mod- 
ified according.  As  noted  by  Professor  Lleu- 
v/en,  "the  basis  for  military  aid  to  Latin 
America  abruptly  shifted  from  hemispheric 
defense  to  internal  security,  from  the  protec- 
tion of  coastlines  and  from  antisubmarine 
warfare  to  internal  defense  against  Castro- 
Communist  guerrilla  warfare."* 

Funds  for  counterlnsurgency  training  and 
supplies  were  made  available  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican armies  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
19G3  MAP  program.  In  the  following  year. 
Director  of  Military  Assistance  General  Rob- 
ert J.  Wood  announced  that  "the  primary 
purpose  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1965  Mili- 
tary Assistant  Program  for  Latin  America  Is 
to  counter  the  threat  to  the  entire  region  by 
providing  equipment  and  training  which  v/lll 
bolster  the  Internal  security  capabilities  of 
the  recipient  countries." »  And  during  the 
19G7  debate  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNainara 
assorted  that  "the  primary  objective  |of  the 
MAP  program  I  in  Latin  America  is  to  aid, 
where  necessary,  in  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  indigenous  military  and  paramili- 
tary forces  capable  of  providing,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  police  and  other  security  forces, 
the  needed  domestic  security." '" 

Of  the  $45.5  million  requested  for  MAP 
grant  aid  In  fiscal  1968,  the  Pentagon  pro- 
posed to  spend  $34.7  million,  or  76  percent, 
on  hardware  and  services  related  to  counter- 
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insurgency."  According  to  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara,  "the  |1968|  grant  program  will 
nrovlde  no  tanks,  artillery,  fighter  aircraft, 
or  combat  ships.  The  emphasis  is  on  vehi- 
cles and  helicopters  for  Internal  mobility, 
-ommunicatlons  equipment  for  better  co- 
ordination of  in-country  security  efforts,  and 
spare  parts  for  maintenance  of  existing  In- 
ventories." '=  These  priorities  have  continued 
to  shape  the  MAP  program  under  the  Nixon 
Administration;  thus  In  1970  the  present 
Director  of  MUltary  Asslsta-..::^.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert H.  Warren,  told  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee that  the  objectives  of  the  fiscal  1971  aid 
program  were  "to  help  Latin  American  na- 
tions maintain  mUltary  and  paramilitary 
forces  capable  of  providing,  with  police 
forces  internal  security  essential  to  orderly 
political,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment." ' ' 

Total  U.S.  military  aid  to  Latin  America 
during  the  period  1950-1970  amounted  to 
$13  billion:  this  amount  Includes  direct 
grants  totalling  $778  million,  credits  provided 
under  the  Foreign  MiUtary  Sales  program 
for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  arms  valued  at  $253 
million.  Indefinite  loans  of  U.S.  naval  ves- 
sels worth  $201  million,  and  transfers  of  "ex- 
cess" U.S.  arms  worth  another  $63  million. 
(For  a  country-by-country  breakdown  of 
these  expenditures,  see  the  Appendix.)  As 
one  woulC  jxpect.  the  major  recipients  of 
mUltary  aid  have  been  the  larger  countries 
whose  armed  forces  have  ccme  to  bear  the 
indelible  stamp  of  U.S.  military  doctrine, 
equipment  and  Ideology.  Thus  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Venezuela  and  Peru,  which  to- 
gether account  for  about  60  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  of  Latin  America,  re- 
ceived $915  million  in  U.S.  aid  between  1950 
and  1970,  or  70  percent  of  MAP  expenditures 
in  the  region  (see  Table  1). 

When,  however,  MAP  recipients  are  ranked 
by  the  percentage  of  their  total  defense  out- 
lays supplied  by  the  United  States,  a  differ- 
ent pattern  emerges;  as  can  be  seen  In  Table 
2.  the  most  favored  recipients  of  U.S.  aid.  on 
a  proportional  basis,  are  the  smaller  and 
poorer  nations  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica—most of  which  have  experienced  guer- 
rilla uprisings  In  the  past  decade. 
Table  1:  U.S.  military  assistance  program 
expenditures  in  Latin  America,  1950-70  a 
Includes  grants  furnished  under  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program,  credits  provided  by 
the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  program.  Indefinite 
loans  of  U.S.  naval  vessels,  and  deliveries  of 
excess  U.S.  defense  articles. 

(By  fiscal  year;  dollars  In  millions] 
Country :  Amount 

Argentina 131.0 

Bolivia 25.3 

BrazU 378.4 

Chile 151.9 

Colombia 114. 1 

Costa  Rica 1.8 

Dominican  Rep 28.0 

Ecuador 57.0 

El  Salvador 6.9 

Guatemala 18.7 

Haiti  (to  1963) 4.4 

Honduras   8.6 

Jamaica 1. 1 

Mexico 10.6 

Nicaragua 13.1 

Panama , 4.  1 

Paraguay 11.6 

Peru 147.8 

Uruguay   45.9 

Venezuela 106.1 

Region  » 27.  8 


U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants,  July  1, 1945- 
June  30,  1970  (Washington,  D.C.,  1971). 
"  Includes  $12.4  mlUion  to  Cuba  ( 1950-60) . 

TABLE  2.~U.S.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AS  A  PERCENTAGE 
OF  LATIN  AMERICAN  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES.  1964  67 

|ln  rank  order,  dollars  in  millions] 


Total    


1,294.2 


a  Source :  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, Office  of  Statistics  and  Reporta, 
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Country 


Total  U.S.  aid  as  a 

defense  ex-  percentage 

penditutes.  of  defense 

1964-67'  spending 


Panama 

Bolivia 

Uruguay 

Paraguay - 

Ecuador 

Honduras 

Guatemala 

Colombia 

Peru 

Chile 

El  Salvador.- 

Dominican  Republic... 

Argentina -.. 

Brazil 

Vene?uela — 


4 

32.5 

57 

21.9 

51 

18.0 

30 

17.0 

100 

16.0 

27 

12.9 

56 

12.5 

302 

10.2 

367 

9.8 

321 

9.7 

38 

9.0 

133 

6.3 

843 

2.7 

2,380 

2.1 

712 

0.6 

country  on  a  temporary  basis  to  offer  Instruc- 
tion in  specialized  military  skills;  second, 
training  at  the  U.S.  military  schools  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone;  and  thh-d.  training  at 
servlre  scho  >ls  In  the  United  States.  BJtween 
1950  and  1970,  54,270  Latin  American  officers 
and  enlisted  men  received  training  under  the 
MAP  program  (see  Tpble  3).  The  -arious 
training  programs  are  discussed  in  detail  be- 
low. 

TABLE  3  -LATIN  AMERICAN  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
TRAINED  UNDER  THE  U.S.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM, 1950  70' 


I  U  S  Department  of  Defense,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs.  Mihtaiy  Assistance 
and  Foreign  Military  Sales  Facts. 

Source'  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  World 
Military  Expenditures,  1969  (Washington,  D.C.,  1969),  p.  18 

Although  the  MAP  grant  program  has  been 
declining  steadilv  over  the  past  few  years 
(from  a  high  of  $73  million  hi  fiscal  1968  to 
$15.7  million  In  1971),  arms  sales  to  Latin 
America  have  been  Increasing  at  a  spec, 
tacular  rate:  from  an  average  of  $30  million 
per  year  in  the  1960's  U.8.  sales  to  Latin 
American  governments  under  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  (FMS)  program  rose  to  $72 
mllUon  in  fiscal  1971  and  an  estimated  $144 
million  m  1972."  Among  the  major  customers 
for  U.S.  arms  were  Argentina  (with  pur- 
chases of  $79  million  between  1950  and  1970) . 
Brazil  ($85  mlUlon) ,  Peru  ($50  million) ,  and 
Venezuela  ($103  million ).'=  In  order  to  In- 
crease military  exports  to  Latin  America 
through  the  FMS  program.  President  Nixon 
was  obliged,  in  May  1971,  to  waive  the  $75 
mllUon  celling  on  arms  transfer  to  the  region 
that  had  been  imposed  by  Congress  In  1968 
(under  Section  33  of  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act) ,  (For  a  further  discussion  of  the 
Arms  sales  program,  see  "Arm  Now — Pay 
Later.") 

TRAINING 

After  the  supply  of  arms  and  equipment 
the  most  Important  function  of  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary apparatus  In  Latin  America  is  to  pro- 
vide training  to  Indigenous  military  person- 
nel. In  recent  years,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
MAP  grant  program  has  been  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  Training  also  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal day-to-day  activity  of  U.S.  officers  at- 
tached to  the  mUltary  missions  in  ceventeen 
Latin  American  countries.  The  high  priority 
given  to  training  programs  was  underscored 
by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  in  1962  as 
follows: 

Probably  the  greatest  return  on  otir  mili- 
tary assistance  Investment  comes  from  the 
training  of  selected  officers  and  key  special- 
ists at  our  mUitary  schools  and  training  cen- 
ters In  the  United  States  and  overseas.  These 
students  are  handplcked  by  their  countries  to 
become  Instructors  when  they  return  home. 
They  are  the  coming  leaders  ...  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  value  of  having  In  positions  of 
le^.dershlp  men  who  have  first-hand  :^nowl- 
ed?e  of  how  Americans  do  things  and  how 
thev  think.  It  is  beyond  price  to  us  to  make 
such  friends  of  such  men.^"  [Emphasis 
added.  1 

The  United  States  maintains  three  training 
programs  for  Latin  American  personnel :  first, 
"in-country"  training  provided  by  mobUe 
training  teams  (MTT's)  which  are  sent  to  a 


Country 


Number 

trained  in  Number 

United  trained 

States  abroad ' 


Total 
number 
trained 


Argentina — 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba  (1950-60) 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador - 

Guatemala 

Haiti  .     

Honduras .- 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama - 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


38? 

426 

2.808 

410 

2.248 

2.658 

009 

847 

6,856 

55H 

1.821 

4,374 

126 

2,503 

4.629 

33 

496 

529 

307 

214 

521 

609 

1,984 

2,593 

538 

2,746 

4.284 

185 

886 

1,071 

6?6 

1,654 

2.280 

4^5 

60 

504 

18<t 

1,389 

1.578 

39.1 

202 

595 

615 

3,379 

3.994 

38 

3,110 

3.148 

■287 

753 

1.C40 

890 

2.117 

5.007 

933 

790 

1,723 

.311 

2,767 

4,078 

Total  .  23,878       30,392         54,270 


I  U  S  Department  of  Defense.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secietaiy 
of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs.  Military  Assist- 
ance and  Foreign  Mihtaiy  Sales  Facts  (Washington.  D.C.,  1971) 

i  Mostly  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

sotrrHCOM 

All  U.S.  training  programs  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  supervised  bv  the  U.S.  Forces  South- 
ern Command  (SOUTHCOM).  located  at 
Quarry  Heights  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
SOUTHCOM  Is  the  "unified  command  "  head- 
quarters which  oversees  all  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  activities  In  South  and  Central 
America.  Ordinarily,  the  most  important  ac- 
tivity of  SOUTHCOM  personnel  Is  the  super- 
vision of  the  seventeen  U.S.  military  mis- 
sions In  Latin  America  and  administration 
of  the  MAP  program.  The  advisory  missions, 
or  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups 
(MAAG's) ;  range  in  size  from  5  men  in  Costa 
Rica  to  90  in  Brazil;  as  of  July  1,  1971,  there 
were  531  officers,  enlisted  men  and  civilian 
employees  assigned  to  the  MAAG's  and  mis- 
sions In  Latin  America.  These  men  provide 
training  In  various  military  and  technical 
skills,  and  advise  the  host  country  mUitary 
In  the  development  of  counterUisurgency  and 
Internal  security  programs. 

In  addition  to  Its  administrative  and  train- 
ing functions.  SOUTHCOM  maintains  a  com- 
munications and  logistics  network  which  di- 
rects and  supplies  all  U.S.  military  forces  In 
Latin  America.  This  network  Is  designed  to 
support  any  U.S.  troops  that  would  be  de- 
ployed In  the  future  interventions  or  "police 
actions"  In  the  region. 

TT.S.    AEMT    SCHOOL    OF    THE    AMERICAS 

The  US.  Armv  School  of  the  Americas 
(USARSA),  located  at  Fort  Gullck  In  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  Is  the  only  Army  train- 
ing Institution  catering  exclusively  to  Latin 
American  personnel.  It  is  also  the  only  mili- 
tary school  to  provide  instruction  in  a  for- 
eign language.  An  element  of  SOITTHCOM. 
the  School  has  trained  over  26.000  Latin 
American  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  vari- 
ous mUitary  specialties.  Most  of  the  courses 
at  the  School  emphasize  counterlnsurgency 
and  other  Internal  security  functions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  September  1968  Issue  of  Army 
Digest  magazine,  the  School's  Irregular  War- 
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fare  Committee  "teaches  various  measures 
required  to  defeat  an  Insurgent  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, as  well  as  military  civic  action  func- 
tions In  an  Insurgent  environment."  "  Mili- 
tary cadets  who  receive  their  advanced  train- 
ing at  USARSA  undertake  a  week-long  ma- 
neuver known  as  the  "Balboa  Crossing"  in 
which  they  "trek  across  the  Isthmus  from 
Pacific  to  Atlantic  shores  on  a  simulated 
search-and-destroy  mission,  putting  into 
practice  what  they  have  learned  about  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  Jungle  living."  " 

USARSA  boasts  that  "alumni  have  risen 
to  such  key  poeltlons  as  Minister  of  Defense 
and  Chief  of  Staff  In  Bolivia.  Director  of 
Mexico's  War  College.  Minister  of  War  and 
Chief  of  Staff  In  Colombia.  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence  In  Argentina,  and  Undersecre- 
tary of  War  in  Chile."  The  United  States  prof- 
Its  from  this  arrangement  as  well:  accord- 
ing to  Armi/  Digest,  "training  Latin  Ameri- 
cans in  VS.  military  skUls.  leadership  tech- 
niques and  doctrine  also  paves  the  way  for 
cooperation  and  support  of  U.S.  Army  mis- 
sions, attaches,  military  assistance  advisory 
groups  and  commissions  operating  in  Latin 
America." '» 

INTEK-AMEWCAN    AIB    FORCES    ACADKMT 

Closely  related  to  the  Army's  School  of  the 
Americas  Is  the  Inter-American  Air  Forces 
Academy  (lAAFA)  at  Albrook  Air  Force  Base 
in  the  Canal  Zone^  Like  USARSA,  the  Acad- 
emy offers  instruction  In  Spanish  and  caters 
primarily  to  Latin  American  personnel.  By 
the  end  of  1970.  some  10.000  officers  and  en- 
listed men  had  received  training  at  the  Acad- 
emy. Instruction  Is  provided  In  aircraft 
maintenance,  electronics,  radio.  Instrument 
training  and  repair,  engine  and  weapons 
mechanics,  and  medical  specialties.  As  at 
Port  Oullck,  the  emphasis  Is  on  counterln- 
surgency  and  civic  action  programs.  Begin- 
ning in  1963,  the  Academy  offered  a  course  on 
"Special  Air  Operations"  Jointly  with  USARSA 
and  the  24 th  Special  Operations  Wing  (the 
Air  Force  equivalent  of  the  Army's  Special 
Forces);  the  course  Includes  study  of  such 
skills  as  close  air  support  on  the  battlefield, 
supply  operations  for  counter-guerrilla 
forces,  and  airborne  operations." 

EICRTH   U.S.    SPECIAI.   FORCKS 


Fort  Oullck  In  the  Canal  Zone  Is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Eight  U.S.  Special  Forces — 
the  famed  "Green  Berets."  This  elite  unit 
consists  of  some  1,100  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  who  In  turn  constitute  approximately 
25  Mobile  Training  Teams  of  up  to  30  men 
each.  These  MTT's  have  traveled  throughout 
Latin  America,  supplementing  the  work  of 
the  resident  U.S.  military  missions  by  pro- 
viding Intensive  training  In  counterguerrllla 
operations.  Since  the  formation  of  the  8th 
Special  Forces  In  1962,  such  teams  have 
visited  every  Latin  American  country  except 
Cuba,  Haiti  and  Mexico.  As  noted  by  MTT's 
Center  for  International  Studies,  MTT  ac- 
tivity always  peaks  when  a  pro-U.S.  regime 
Is  threatened  by  Insurgent  uprisings." 

Visitors  to  Port  Oullck  are  told  that  "the 
principal  mission  of  the  Special  Forces  is 
to  advise,  train  and  aid  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican military  and  paramilitary  forces  to  con- 
duct counterlnsurgency  activities,  and  to  do 
so  In  support  of  the  objectives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  within  the  framework 
of  the  Cold  War.""  In  fulfillment  of  this 
mission,  16  Green  Berets  beaded  by  MaJ. 
Ralph  W.  "Pappy"  Shelton  traveled  to  Bo- 
livia In  April  1967  to  train  and  supervise 
the  Bolivian  Army  ranger  battalion  that  was 
used  to  hunt  down  the  guerrilla  band  of 
Ernesto  Che  Guevara." 

The  Inter-American  Defense  College 
(lADC)  was  cstablUhed  in  1962  as  a  senior 
service  school  slmUar  to  the  U.S.  National 
War  College,  Great  Brltato's  Impertal  De- 
fense College,  and  the  NATO  Defense  College. 
Located  at  Fort  Lesley  McNalr  In  Washing- 


ton, D.C.,  lADC  occupies  a  building  that  was 
refurbished  for  its  use  by  the  MAP  program 
at  a  cost  of  $1  million.  The  College  in  ad- 
ministered by   the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board   (lADB).  which  Is  composed  of  mili- 
tary representatives  of  the  22  member  na- 
tions of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  emphasis  at  lADC  is  on  the  quality, 
not  the  quantity,  of  its  students,  who  come 
from   all   Latin   American   countries  except 
Cuba.  Admission  requirements  Include  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  or  above  gradua- 
tion from  an  advanced  conunand  and  gen- 
eral staff  college,  and  military  command  ex- 
perience. lADC,  according  to  an  official  bro- 
chure, is  "a  mUltary  Institution  of  high  lev- 
el  studies,   devoted   to   conducting   courses 
on  the  Inter-American  System  and  the  po- 
litical, social,  economic,  and  military  factors 
that  constitute  essential  components  of  In- 
ter-American    defense."     The     nine-month 
course  of  study  stresses  Cold  War  Ideology 
and  the  need  for  Joint  action  against  "Castro- 
Communist"  guerrillas.  The  curriculum  also 
includes  several  sessions  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  mUltary  civic  action  and  related 
counterlnsurgency  activities.   Most   Instruc- 
tion is  given  In  Spanish;  as  of  June  1970, 
some     230  students     had     graduated    from 
IADC.>* 

INTERNATIONAL  POLICE  ACADEMY 

The  International  Police  Academy  (IPA), 
located  In  the  Georgetown  section  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"West  Point"  of  the  International  law  en- 
forcement community.  Administered  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Safety  (OPS)  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  IPA  pro- 
vides instruction  in  various  police  and  para- 
military skills  to  foreign  police  commanders. 
Originally  known  as  the  Inter-American  Po- 
lice Academy  and  located  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  IPA  was  moved  to  Washington 
in  1964  and  Its  scope  broadened  to  Include 
students  from  throughout  the  Third  World 
(Latin  Americans  still  constitute  a  major- 
ity of  the  student  body,  however) .  By  1969, 
over  3.000  foreign  police  officials  had  grad- 
uated from  IPA. 

Although  IPA  provides  Instruction  on  such 
conventional  subjects  as  fingerprint  Identifi- 
cation and  firearms  maintenance,  the  empha- 
sU  Is  on  Internal  security  and  riot  control. 
Students  at  the  Academy  spend  three  days 
at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Special  Warfare 
Center  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C..  for  a  series  of 
briefings  on  "clvll-mllltary  relationships  In 
counterlnsurgency  operations  and  police  sup- 
port In  unconventional  warfare.  "==  Prior  to 
graduation,  IPA  students  test  their  knowl- 
edge of  antl-rlot  tactics  In  a  faculty  known 
as  the  Police  Operations  Control  Center 
(POCC).  One  Journalist  who  visited  IPA  re- 
ported :  "At  the  front  of  the  POCC  is  a  mag- 
netic game  bo€u:d  on  which  has  been  con- 
structed the  map  of  a  mythical  city,  Rio 
Bravos  .  .  .  From  the  control  booth,  faculty 
field  commanders  alert  the  students  to  a 
communist-Inspired  riot  at  the  city's  uni- 
versity, or  to  a  bombing  attempt  by  com- 
munist subversives  from  the  neighboring 
country,  Maoland.  The  students  deploy  their 
forces  on  the  board  and  plan  strategies,  much 
as  they  would  from  a  real  police  control 
center."  " 
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Over  140  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  In- 
stallations In  the  United  States  provide  train- 
ing for  foreign  military  personnel  under  the 
MAP  program  'see  Appendix  for  a  list  of 
these  faculties) .  Although  precise  figures  on 
the  numbers  of  Latin  Americans  attending 
each  of  these  schools  Is  not  available,  it  Is 
known  that  the  Army  has  tailored  the  cur- 
ricula of  two  of  the  schools  to  emphasize 
military  operations  In  underdeveloped  areas. 
These  Installations  are  the  Special  Warfare 
School  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C..  and  the  Civil 
Affairs  and  Military  Government  School  at 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga. 

The  Special  Warfare  School   (part  of  the 


John  Kennedy  Center  for  Military  Assist- 
ance) offers  courses  on  counterlnsurgency, 
unconventional  warfare,  and  psychological 
operations.  Most  of  the  students  are  U.S. 
military  personnel  who  have  been  assigned 
to  military  missions  or  Special  Forces  units 
in  the  Third  World;  however.  It  Is  known  that 
several  hundred  Latin  American  officers  have 
also  received  training  at  the  School.*'  In 
1963,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edwin  Mar- 
tin reported  that  Latin  American  mUitary 
personnel  were  receiving  training  at  Port 
Bragg  "In  riot  control,  counterguerrllla  oper- 
ations and  tactics,  inteUlgence  and  counter- 
intelligence, and  other  subjects  which  wUl 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  pubUc 
order."  -" 

The  ClvU  Affairs  School  is  the  principal 
center  in  the  United  States  for  training  In 
the  administration  of  mUltary  civic  action 
programs.  As  at  Fort  Bragg,  most  students  are 
US.  mUltary  personnel  assigned  to  a  military 
mission,  military  assistance  advisory  group, 
or  mobUe  training  team  In  the  Third  World. 
The  civic  action  course  Includes  Instruction 
In  the  theory  of  economic  development,  ot- 
ganlzatlon  and  logistics  for  civic  action  proj- 
ects, and  psychological  operations  In  counter- 
Insurgency." 

U.S.  mUltary  assistance  to  Latin  American 
armed  forces  has  often  provoked  criticism 
from    the    world    press,    particularly    when 
U.S. -equipped  armies  have  seized  power  from 
democratically-elected   governments.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  criticism.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara  stated  In  1964  that  "the 
essential  role  of  the  Latin  American  mUltary 
as  a  stabilizing  force  outweighs  any  risks  In- 
volved in  providing  military  assistance  for 
Internal  secvirlty  purposes."  *'  McNamara  ac- 
knowledged that  discontent  would  not  dis- 
appear from  Latin  America  until  the  under- 
lying problems  of  poverty  and  underdevel- 
opment were  overcome;  it  was  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  Indicated,  that  the  United  States 
had  launched  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  But 
U.S.  policy  Is  firm  on  one  point:  "the  goals 
of  the  Alliance,"  he  insisted,  "can  only  be 
achieved  within  a  framework  of  law  and  or- 
der." »  [Emphasis  added.]  Current  U.S.  policy 
as  we  have  seen,  calls  for  the  use  of  the  Latin 
American  mUltary  as  the  prime  Instrument 
of  "law  and  order."  American  bases  In  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  U.S.  mainland 
constitute  a  logistical  and  communications 
apparatus  that  would  be  used  to  support  any 
future     Intervention     operations.     SOUTH 
COM's   Canal    Zone   faculties   have   already 
been  described;  In  the  following  section,  we 
win   look   at   some   of  the   Installations  In 
Puerto   Rico   that   contribute   to   America's 
intervention  capability  in  Latin  America. 

PUERTO  RICO  INSTALLATIONS 

Puerto  Rico  performs  for  the  U.S.  Navy 
the  same  pivotal  role  performed  for  the  Army 
by  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  Island  "Com- 
monwealth" Is  the  headquarters  of  the  Com- 
mander. South  Atlantic  Force  (COMSO 
LANT)  and  of  the  10th  Naval  District  com- 
manding the  Caribbean  Sea  Frontier.  The 
Navy's  offices  in  San  Juan  and  at  the  Roose- 
velt Roads  Naval  base  command  all  Navy 
activity  In  the  Caribbean  and  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  Other 
Navy  bases,  at  Ouantanamo  Bay  in  Cuba, 
Chaguaramas  In  Trinidad  and  St.  Thomas 
m  the  Virgin  Islands,  are  also  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Puerto  Rico  commands. 
The  naval  blockade  of  Cuba  and  Navy  sup- 
port operations  during  the  1965  Intervention 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  were  both  di- 
rected from  Puerto  Rico." 

Roosevelt  Roads  is  an  all-purpose  Naval 
base  located  on  the  east  coast  of  Puerto  Rico. 
It  has  three  harbors,  the  largest  of  which  can 
berth  dozens  of  major  warships  at  one  time 
(thus  serving  as  the  South  Atlantic  equiva- 
lent of  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Pacific).  The 
facilities  at  Roosevelt  Roads  can  accommo- 
date any  warship  In  the  world.  Including  the 
giant     aircraft     carrier     Enterprise,     which 
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trained  here  before  sailing  to  the  waters  off 
Vietnam.  The  base  also  encompasses  a  large 
Naval  Air  Station,  which  house  several  squad- 
rons of  Jet  Interceptors  and  reconnaissance 
aircraft. 

Vieques  is  an  Island  located  Just  off  the  east 
coast  of  Puerto  Rico  which  Is  largely  devoted 
to  military  use.  Of  the  Island's  35,000  acres, 
some  26,000  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
U  S  Navy  for  training  facilities  and  other  in- 
stallations. Including  a  huge  underground 
ammunition  storage  depot.  Vieques  acquires 
special  prominence  periodically  during  the 
year  as  the  site  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet's  train- 
ing exercises.  A  New  York  Times  dispatch  of 
April  10,  1965  describes  one  of  these  exer- 
cises as  follows:  "about  4,000  Marines  and 
Army  paratroopers  fought  a  sham  war  to- 
day across  the  sun-baked  brown  hills  of  Vie- 
ques  The  troops,  supported  by  a  Navy 

amphibious  force  and  Air  Force.  Marine  and 
Navy  planes,  continued  Quick  Kick  VII,  a 
combined  airborne-amphibious  assault."  It 
is  clear  from  this  and  other  reports  that  these 
exercises  are  designed  to  prepare  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  for  future  Interventions  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica   which     would    require    an    amphibious 

landing.  ^     „  ..^ 

Culebra  Is  a  small  Island  located  off  the 
eastern  tip  of  Puerto  Rico  which  Is  used  by 
the  Navy  for  bombing  and  shelling  practice 
exercises,  and  for  tests  of  new  non-nuclear 
munitions.  In  the  past  few  years.  Culebra 
residents  have  organized  a  campaign  to  ex- 
pell  the  Navy  gunners  from  their  Island.  After 
a  Congressional  Investigation  and  many  pro- 
tests by  the  Culebrans,  the  Navy  agreed  in 
1971  to  find  alternative  sites  for  its  shelling 
6X6rcis6s 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base  Is  the  only  Strategic 
Air  Command  (SAC)  base  In  Latin  America. 
Ramey  normally  houses  two  reconnaissance 
wings  and  one  bomber  wing  composed  of  B-52 
heavy  bombers.  The  base  also  has  a  full  com- 
plement of  heavy  transport  aircraft  capable 
of  airlifting  almost  every  type  of  military 
equipment,  plus  large  numbers  of  troops,  to 
airstrips  In  the  Caribbean  and  elsewhere  In 
Latin  America.  During  the  Dominican  crisis 
of  1965,  Ramey  provided  logistical  support 
to  General  Wessin  y  Wessln's  blockaded 
troops  at  San  Isldro  alrbase,  and  later  was 
used  to  ferry  U.S.  troops  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Massive  airlift  operations  of  this 
type  have  come  to  assume  a  crucial  place  In 
U.S.  Intervention  strategy,  and  It  Is  safe  to 
predict  that  Ramey  wlU  play  a  pivotal  role 
In  any  future  "police  actions"  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 
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U.S.  Arms  Salks  to  the  Third  World — Arm 
Now  Pat  Later 
(Note. — Charts  not  printed  In  the  Record.) 
One  of  the  fastest  growing  markets  tar  in- 
dustrial products  in  the  world  today  is  the 
defense  systems  of  Third  World  nations. 
Total  mUltary  spending  by  the  under- 
developed nations  Is  growing  ac  a  rate  of 
nine  percent  a  year — twice  that  of  devdoped 
countries,  and  also  twice  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic grovrth  in  the  Third  World.'  One  sur- 
vey of  worldwide  defense  spending  Indicates 
that  Third  World  expenditures  on  mUltory 
hardware  Increased  from  $3.3  bUlion  in  1968 
to  an  estimated  $5.5  bUUon  In  1972 — en  In- 
crease of  67  percent  in  five  yiars.'  Since  most 
countries  seek  to  acquire  Increasingly  com- 
plex and  sophisticated  weapons,  the  pro- 
duction of  such  equipment  cends  to  be  con- 
centrated in  a  handfiU  of  the  most  advanced 
industrial  nations:  between  1950  and  1969, 
four   countries — the   United   St&tes,   Soviet 
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Union.  Britain  and  France— supplied  87  per- 
cent of  the  major  weapons  systems  acquired 
by  underdeveloped  countries.'  The  United 
States,  faced  with  mounting  balanoe-of-pay- 
ments  deficits,  has  sought  to  encourage  and 
exploit  the  growing  appetite  for  advanced 
weapons  in  the  Third  World  by  moxmtlng  an 
aggressive    and    well -organized    sales    cam- 

palgn. 

The  Pentagon's  arms  sales  effort,  known  as 
the  Foreign  MUitary  Sales  (FMS)  program, 
was  developed  as  an  adjunct  oO  the  grant  sys- 
tem of  MUltary  Assistance  Program  (MAP). 
Thus  FMS  shared  the  MAP  program's  Cold 
War  goal  of  strengthening  "Free  World"  de- 
fenses against  anticipated  Soviet  invasions. 
George  Thayer,  who  discusses  the  VS.  sales 
effort  In  his  book  The  War  Businesa.  has 
written  that:  "Our  arms  aid  program  was 
orlglnaUy  conceived  to  promote  the  defen- 
sive strength  of  the  Weet  against  the  com- 
raunlst  threat  and  to  promote  the  concept  of 
cooperative  logistics— i.e.,  the  use  of  com- 
mon weapons  systems — among  allies.  It  was 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  that  most  of  our 
aliles  were  mUltarUy  vulneraole  and  Ui  the 
belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  about  to 
march  into  Western  Eur<^)e  and  several  other 
areas.  Thus,  the  United  States  began  to  ship 
large  quantities  of  weapons  to  Its  allies  who. 
It  was  hoped,  would  help  stem  the  Soviet 
tide."  *  Since,  In  the  immediate  postwar  era, 
most  of  our  allies  were  unable  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  their  own  and  the  common  de- 
fense, the  United  States  gave  generously  of 
its  own  resources  to  remUltarize  Western  Eu- 
rope and  the  "forward  defense  areas"  on  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  Asia.  Between 
1945  and  1961.  the  United  States  gave  away 
weapons  worth  a  total  of  $25  bUllon.  whUe 
arms  sales  In  the  same  period  amounted  to 
only  $2.5  bUllon,  or  ten  percent  ot  the  grant 

effort.  ,       ^ 

When  President  Kennedy  took  office  in 
1961.  the  goals  of  the  FMS  program  changed 
radically.  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  who  sought  to  expand  the  Pen- 
tagon's conventional  warfare  capabUltles. 
recognized  that  overseas  deployment  of  VS. 
troops  (and  other  war-related  activities  in 
Southeast  Asia)  would  contribute  to  an  ever- 
Increasing  balance-of-payments  deficit.  In 
order  to  compensate  for  increased  VS.  mUl- 
tary spending  abroad,  therefore,  he  sought 
to  persuade  our  aliles  \n  Western  Europe 
and  Asia  to  make  substantUl  purchases  of 
U.S.  weapons.^  At  the  same  time,  McNamara 
discovered  that  Congress  was  Increasingly 
unwUimg  to  subsidize  the  defense  expendi- 
tures of  our  less-fortunate  allies  (MAP  grant 
aid  to  Third  World  countries  dropped  from 
$1.3  bUlion  in  fiscal  1963  to  $678  million  In 
1967),  and  thus  he  established  an  elaborate 
program  of  credits  and  loans  to  enable  poor 
countries  to  borrow  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  VS.  arms  at  attractive  mterest  rates.* 
McNamara's  new  arms  sales  policies  were 
summarized  In  1963  In  Department  of  De- 
fense Directive  Number  5132.3,  which  af- 
firmed: "Consistent  with  overall  security  ob- 
jectives, maximum  effort  will  be  made  to 
promote  the  program  of  selling  VS- 
produced  mUltary  equipment  and  services  to 
friendly  nations."' 

In  order  to  facUltate  overseas  purchases 
of  U.S.  arms,  McNamara  In  1961  esUbllshed 
a  Pentagon  sales  agency,  the  International 
Logistics  Negotiations  (ILN)  Office,  and  ap- 
pointed Henry  J.  Kuss,  Jr.  to  head  the  FMS 
promotion  campaign.  Often  compared  to  Sir 
BasU  Zaharoff,  the  original  "Merchant  of 
Death,"  Kuss  was  promoted  to  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  in  1964  for  his 
success  in  boosting  mUitary  sales.  "Henry 
wore  a  homburg,"  one  of  his  associates  later 
recalled,  "but  he  wasn't  a  Zaharoff  .  .  . 
McNamara  simply  appointed  him  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  In  charge  of  push- 
ing arms  In  the  far  corners  of  the  globe — 
and  Henry  pushed  them."*  While  heading 
the  ILN  office,  Kuss  converted  the  Pentagon's 
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mlUlarv-  aid  missions  abroad  into  agents  for 
the  US.  arms  Industry — a  function  they  still 
serve  (see  below).  Tlie  results  of  this  cam- 
paign were  striking:  between  1961  and  1967. 
U.S.  arms  sales  increased  sixfold — from  $300 
million  to  81.8  billion  annually." 

During  the  Kuss  regime,  the  Pentagon's 
sales  campaign  was  directed  primarily  at 
the  developed  nations  of  Western  Europe, 
as  well  as  Japan,  Canada  and  Australia.  Be- 
twee:i  1962  and  1968,  FMS  sales  to  developed 
countries  mounted  to  $10.5  million  while 
sales  to  underdeveloped  nations  came  to 
only  $1.1  billion."'  As  the  1960'3  progressed, 
however,  the  market  for  American  military 
products  In  the  developed  nations  began  to 
shrink:  worried  that  the  Increased  sophis- 
tication of  modern  arms  would  lead  to  the 
monopolization  of  weapons  development  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
many  European  nations  (and  later  Japan) 
expanded  their  own  arms  industries  in  order 
to  be  assured  that  they  would  not  be  "frozen 
out"  of  advanced  military  technologies.  U.S. 
sales  to  developed  countries  reached  a  peak 
of  $1.6  billiou  in  fiscal  1966,  and  then 
dropped  to  an  average  of  $900  million  an- 


nually in  the  succeeding  five  years  (see  Chart 
A).  In  order  to  make  up  for  this  decline  in 
foreign  sales,  the  Pentagon  began  to  encour- 
age substantial  arms  purchases  by  the  Third 
World  nations  dependent  upon  the  U.S.  for 
economic  and  military  aid:  no  longer  would 
our  underdeveloped  allies  receive  gratis  the 
weapons  we  wanted  them  to  have — instead 
they  would  be  obliged  to  further  tax  their 
citizenry  in  order  to  pay  for  the  military 
equipment  we  persuaded  them  to  buy.  As  a 
result  of  a  vigorous  promotional  campaign, 
FMS  sales  to  underdeveloped  countries  rose 
from  $96  million  in  fiscal  1965  to  $1  billion  in 
1971 — a  1,000  percent  increase.  (See  Chart  A) . 
Increased  U.S.  weapons  sales  to  the  Third 
World  Is  a  major  component  of  President 
Nixon's  military  policy.  Under  pressure  from 
an  aroused  public  and  a  war-weary  Congress, 
the  Administration  has  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw American  combat  troops  from  Asia 
and  to  reduce  the  rate  of  defense  spending 
at  home.  In  order  to  protect  American  inter- 
ests abroad  from  the  threat  of  armed  lib- 
eration movements,  Nixon  has  forced  our 
client  regimes  in  the  Third  World  to  pur- 
chase substantial  quantities  of  U.S.  arms 
and     to     supply     mercenaries     for     U.S. -led 

TABLE  l.-FOREIGN  MILITARY  SALES  TRENDS,  1965-71 
|By  fiscal  year;  dollars  in  miilionsl 


counterlnsurgency  operations.  The  Admin- 
istration's plan  was  spelled  out  by  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  in  1970 
as  follows: 

"The  Nixon  Doctrine  places  the  Military 
Assistance  Program  and  Foreign  Military 
Sales  In  a  special  position  In  our  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  now  more  Important  than  ever 
that  these  two  Instruments  of  U.S.  policy  be 
put  to  optimum  use  In  helping  to  reduce 
both  the  monetary  and  the  manpower  burden 
we  now  carry  In  honoring  International 
obligations.  I  believe  that  the  best  hope  of 
reducing  our  overseas  Involvements  and  ex- 
penditures lies  In  getting  allied  and  friendly 
nations  to  do  even  more  In  their  own  defense. 
To  realize  that  hope,  however,  requires  that 
we  must  continue.  If  requested,  to  give  or 
sell  them  the  tools  they  need  for  this  bigger 
load  we  are  urging  them  to  assume. 

"That  Is  why.  In  the  Interests  of  maintain- 
ing an  adequate  defense  posture  at  minimum 
cost,  the  growing  use  of  credit-assisted  sales 
of  military  equipment,  as  well  as  increased 
military  assistance,  seem  clearly  Indicated 
for  the  Immediate  future.  " 


FMS  Sale;  to  developed  nations 

FMS  sales  to  underdeveloped  nations — 
FMS  sales  to  international  organisations. 

Tolal  FMS  sales' 

Comme'cial  sales: 

Grand  total,  sales 

Total  military-assistance  grants' 

MAP  grants  lo  developing  nations 


1965 

1966 

1,556 

204 

25 

1967 

966 
128 

34 

1968 

1%9 

1970             1971 

Total, 
1965  71 

1,147 

96 

6 

784 
299 

30 

1,170 

515 

34 

688               834 

227            1, 048 
19                15 

7.143 

2,515 

167 

1.248 
274 

1,785 
312 

1,128 
345 

1,113 
335 

1,720 
329 

933            1, 898 
567               416 

9,825 
2,578 

1,522 
1,236 
1,042 

2,097 

1,062 

965 

1,473 
814 
678 

1,448 
719 
640 

2.049 
589 
584 

1,500           2,314 
538              702 
538              702 

12,403 
5,622 
5,149 

I  Source    U  S   Department  ul  Defense.  Odice  o(  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Oefei^e  tor  Inter- 
itioiial  Security  Affairs.  Military  Assistance  and  Foreim  Military  Sales  Facts  (Wasliinglon,  D.C.: 


nati 
1971). 

On  the  basis  of  this  argument.  Nixon  in 
1971  sought  approval  for  the  largest  FMS 
program  in  United  States  history:  $510  mil- 
lion in  credits  and  loan  guarantees  was  re- 
quested to  help  finance  total  arms  purchases 
estimated  at  .$2  15  billion- a  700  percent 
lncrea.se  over  the  pre-1961  average  of  $30n 
million  a  year  :md  tv^ice  the  average  rate 
durin;-;  the  106O's. 

■  In  its  effort  to  increase  arms  sales  to  the 
developins;  areas,  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  had  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a 
handful  of  Consressmen  who  -in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  more  Vletnf.m-iype  wars—have 
sought  to  limit  military  exports  to  ThirJ 
World  nations.  Led  by  Senators  J.  W.  Ful- 
brlght  and  Stuart  Symington  of  the  power- 
ful Foreign  Relations  Committee,  these  dis- 
sidents have  teen  able  to  impose  several 
restraints  upon  the  FMS  program.  The  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act  of  1968  limits  annual 
arms  exports  to  L^tin  America  and  Africa  to 
$75  million  and  S40  million  respectively,  and 
suspends  all  U.S.  economic  and  military  aid 
to  underdeveloped  countries  which  divert  an 

■excessive"  amount  of  their  resources  to  the 
acquLsitlon  of  weapons.  Amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  and  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  have  further  restricted  the 
transfer  of  advanced  military  equipment 
(particularly  supersonic  aircraft)  to  Third 
World  countries. '- 

The  1938  Foreipn  Military  Sales  Act  and 
subsequent  legislation  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant obstacle  to  President  Nixon's  effort  to 
increase  arms  sales  to  the  Third  World,  and 
AdminUtration  officials  have  campaigned 
vigorously  to  overcome  these  restrictions.  In 
a  19G9  statement  to  the  Senate  Subcommlt- 


J  Source:  Department  of  States  Bulletin,  Feb.  22. 1971,  p.  226. 

■i  Source  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development.  Office  of  Statistics  and  Reports.  U.S.  Over- 
seas Loans  and  Grants.  Preliminary  fiscal  year  1971  and  Trend  Data  (Wasfiington.  D.C.:  1971). 
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tee  on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Charles  A.  Meyer  reported 
that  "Latin  Americans  have  become  puzzled 
and  even  suspicious  of  our  motives.  Stron:? 
nationalist  resentment  has  arisen  over  what 
is  seen  as  United  States  efforts  to  infringe 
on  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  country  to  deter- 
mine its  own  military  requirements."  While 
these  countries  would  prefer  to  obtain  Amer- 
ican equipment  for  their  armed  forces,  he 
argued,  Congressional  restraints  on  the  sale 
of  sophisticated  weapons  are  forcing  them  to 
turn  to  more  expensive  European  substi- 
tutes." Since  major  sales  agreement  are  nor- 
mally accompanied  by  the  provision  of  on- 
site  training  and  technical  assistance,  the 
switch  to  European  (or  Soviet)  producers 
would  Involve  a  corresponding  decline  In 
American  Influence  upon  the  Indigenous 
military.  Backed  by  these  arguments,  the 
Administration  Is  pressuring  Congress  to 
raise  the  ceilings  on  arms  exports  to  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  Meanwhile,  not  content 
to  await  the  outcome  of  this  legislative  cam- 
paign. President  Nixon  In  1971  exercised  his 
opinion,  under  Section  33c  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act,  to  waive  the  $75  million 
celling  on  arms  transfers  to  Latin  America." 

U.S.    ARMS    SALES    PROGRAMS 

In  its  drive  to  secure  Increased  exports  of 
military  hardware  to  the  Third  World,  the 
Department  of  Defense  can  employ  a  variety 
of  methods  for  consummating  and  financing 
such  sales. 

FMS  Credit  Sales:  Under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  the  Pentagon  is  authorized  to 
extend  credit  to  underdeveloped  nations  for 
the  purchase  of  American  arms.  Such  funds 
must  be  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  when 
repaid,  returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Credit 


terms  are  generally  favorable:  interest  rarely 
exceeds  6  percent  annually,  and  up  to  10 
years  are  allowed  for  repayment.  (Recently, 
the  Pentagon  has  requested  approval  of 
"concessionary"  credit  terms — 3  percent  In- 
terest and  20  years  to  pay — In  order  to  fur- 
ther encourage  purchases  by  Third  World 
nations.'-  Between  1950  and  1970,  the  Penta- 
gon provided  a  total  of  $1.86  billion  In  cred- 
its under  the  FMS  program,  and  another 
$1.34  billion  is  programmed  for  1971-1972. 
(See  Table  2  for  a  breakdown  of  FMS  credits 
by  region;  credits  to  Individual  countries 
are  provided  In  NACLA  Newsletter,  Vol.  V. 
No.  2.  April,  1971.) 

FMS  Loan  Guaranties:  In  order  to  gen- 
erate additional  funds  for  purchase  of  U.S. 
weapons  the  Pentagon  Is  authorized  to  guar- 
anty loans  by  private  banks  and  lending  In- 
stitutions to  foreign  governments  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  American  military 
goods.  Under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
the  Department  of  Defense  must  maintain 
a  reserve  equivalent  to  25  percent  of  all  out- 
standing loans;  funds  for  this  purpose  are 
voted  annually  by  Congress.  In  the  past, 
such  guaranties  have  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $100  million  annually  (entailing  an 
appropriation  of  $25  million  for  the  reserve 
fund). 

FMS  Cash  Sales:  Under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  and  other  legislation,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  ar- 
range direct  government-to-government  sale 
of  American  military  hardware.  Such  sales 
totalled  $11.13  billion  between  1950  and 
1970.  and  were  expected  to  reach  $13.84  bil- 
lion by  the  end  of  fiscal  1972.  As  can  be  seen 
In  Table  2,  Western  Europe,  Canada  and 
Japan  have  been  the  largest  customers  for 
our  military  products. 
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Total. 
1950-64 

1965 

1%6 

1%7 

1968 

1969 

1970' 

Estimated 
1971          1972 

Total.  1950-72 

Grand 

Cash 
sales 

Credit 
sales 

total 
1950-72 

445 

268 

154 

793 

6 

22 
6 

174 

355 

1,181 

2 

47 

25 

135 

354 

525 

38 

43 

34 

164 

346 

522 

3 

48 
30 

158 

607 

863 

21 

36 

34 

173 

246 

472 

7 

16 

19  . 

259 
1,031 

500 
21 
72 

245 

711 

1,029 

18 

144 

1,546 

1,864 

9.786 

73 

313 

257 

462 

2,153 

110 

53 

377 

23 

15 

2.008 
4.017 

222 

9.896 

4,015 

125 

Afrira                                            

9 

690 

267 

280 

International  organizations 

136 

15  . 

15 

Total  FMS  sales 

5,095 

1,248 

1,785 

1,128 

1,113 

1,720 

933 

1,898 

2.146 

13.838 

3,193 

17,031 

1  No  FMS  credits  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

Export-Import  Bank  Loans:  Since  1963,  the 
US.  Government's  Export-Import  Bank  (Ex- 
imbank)  has  been  authorised  to  serve  as  an 
agent  for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  arms. 
Principal  Exlmbank  borrowers  have  been  the 
advanced  nations  of  Western  Europe — but 
Third  World  countries  have  also  obtained 
funds  from  the  bank  under  a  program  known 
as  "Country-X"  loans,  In  which  the  Identity 
of  the  borrower  was  known  only  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defeixse."  Country-X  loans  were 
prohibited  by  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
of  1968,  and  now  the  Exlmbank  Is  only 
allowed  to  make  loans  to  developed  coun- 
tries. So  far,  six  countries  have  made  use  of 
this  service:  Britain  ($810  million).  Aus- 
tralia ($614  mUUon).  Italy  ($153  million), 
Spain  ($120  mUllon),  New  Zealand  ($55  mil- 
lion), and  Austria  ($31  million);  together, 
these  countries  have  borrowed  a  total  of  $1.78 
billion  from  the  Exlmbank." 

Direct  Commercial  Sales:  Under  existing 
legislation,  direct  sales  of  mUltary  hardware 
by  prlvfite  U.S.  firms  to  foreign  governments 
are  under  the  purview  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  Treasury.  The  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964  requires  that  firms  wishing  to 
engage  in  such  trade  must  obtain  a  license 
from  the  State  Department's  Office  of  Mu- 
nitions Control.  Once  a  license  has  been  Is- 
sued (presumably  after  It  has  received  the 
blessing  of  the  Department  of  Defense) ,  the 
Office  has  no  authority  to  supervise  a  sales 
agreement  or  to  publish  reports  of  such 
transactions."  Total  commercial  sales  for 
1862-69  amounted  to  $3.5  billion,  while  sales 
for  1970-71  came  to  an  estimated  $983  mil- 
lion." Europe.  Canada  and  aJpan  accounted 
for  the  bulk  of  such  purchases. 

Licensed  Overseas  Production;  The  1954 
Mutual  Security  Act  and  associated  legis- 
lation enable  the  State  Department's  Office  of 
Munitions  Control  to  permit  private  U.S. 
firms  to  sell  licenses  for  the  overseas  produc- 
tion of  American  arms  by  foreign  firms  or 
governments.  Such  transactions  can  Involve 
merely  the  sale  of  blueprints,  or  the  con- 
struction of  entire  munitions  factories  (an 
example  of  the  latter  Is  the  arrangement 
whereby  Colt  Industries.  Inc.  will  supply 
equipment  for  and  supervise  construction  of 
an  M-16  rlfie  assembly  plant  In  South  Ko- 
rea). Recent  licensing  agreements  Involve 
the  production  of  Sikorsky  CH-53a  Sea  Stal- 
lion helicopters  In  West  German,  and  Mc- 
Donnell-Douglas F-4  Phantom  fighter- 
bombers  In  Japan  (see  Appendix) . 

"Third  Country"  Arrangements:  Occasion- 
ally, the  United  States  will  permit  a  foreign 
government  to  sell  Its  U.S.-supplled  weapons 
to  another  country,  or  a  private  U.S.  firm  to 
arrange  for  the  licensed  production  of  U.S. 
arms  In  one  country  for  sale  to  another 
country.  Thus.  Boelng-Vertol  CH-47C  Chi- 
nook helicopters  now  being  assembled  In 
Italy  are  eventually  destined  for  sale  to  Iran. 
Such  third-country  transactions  are  often 
employed  when  direct  American  sales  would 
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prove  embarrassing  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
United  States  regulations  require  that  all 
third-country  deals  receive  the  approval  of 
the  U.S.  Government;  needless  to  say,  such 
mandates  are  extremely  difficult  to  enforce 
while,  in  many  cases,  there  Is  no  desire  to 
enforce  them.  Thus  a  study  team  organized 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reported  In  1967  that  some  North  American 
F-ae  Sabre  fighters  manufactured  under  li- 
cense in  Canada  for  use  by  the  West  German 
air  force  and  later  "sold"  to  Iran  had  ulti- 
mately wound  up  In  the  hands  of  Pakistan — 
despite  an  "official"  U.S.  policy  of  halting 
arms  transfers  to  that  country.=° 

Actual  sales  and  credit  agreements  under 
these  various  programs  for  the  years  1965-71 
are  summarized  In  Table  1.  "Trends  In  For- 
eign Military  Sales,"  and  In  Table  2.  "Foreign 
Military  Sales  Summary  by  Region."  During 
this  period,  FSM  sales  to  underdeveloped 
countries  rose  steadily  from  $96  million  In 
fiscal  1965  to  $1.05  billion  in  1971,  amount- 
ing to  a  total  of  $2.5  billion  for  the  entire 
period  (the  dramatic  Increase  In  FMS  sales 
to  Third  World  nations  Is  Indicated  In  Chart 
A) .  Military  Assistance  Program  grant  aid  de- 
clined In  these  years  from  $1.24  billion  In 
fiscal  1965  to  $680  million  In  1971;  total  MAP 
aid  during  this  period  amounted  to  $5.6  bil- 
lion, or  less  than  half  the  amount  of  sales. 
(The  shift  In  emphasis  from  grant  aid  to 
FMS  sales  Is  vividly  demonstrated  In  Table 
B.)  As  can  be  seen  In  the  Appendix,  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  the  growing  sales  pro- 
gram are  the  aerospace  companies  which  pro- 
duce the  Jet  fighters,  transport  planes,  light 
aircraft,  and  helicopters  currently  sought  by 
foreign  atmed  forces.  (For  a  list  of  major 
U.S.  arms  transfers  1968-1972.  see  Appendix.) 

THE    U.S.    SALES    APPARATTTS 

In  order  to  provide  greater  coordination 
of  U.S.  military  export  progranis  at  the  com- 
mand level.  President  Nixon  on  August  11, 
1971,  created  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  (DSAA)  as  the  sixth  Defense -wide 
management  organization  (other  such  orga- 
nizations are  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  De- 
fense Communications  Agency,  and  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency).  DSAA  assumed  most 
of  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Military 
Assistance  and  Sales  (the  successor  oi"  the 
International  Logistics  Negotiations  Office 
originally  headed  by  Henry  Kuss).  which 
had  shared  authority  over  the  FMS  program 
with  the  sales  agencies  of  the  separate  serv- 
ices. The  new  head  of  DSAA.  Army  Lt.  Oen. 
George  M.  Selgnlous  II.  has  direct  access  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  well  as  Increased 
authority  over  the  service  sales  agencies.  The 
new  Agency's  charter  (embodied  In  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directive  Number  5105.38) 
specifies  that,  among  other  functions,  DBAA 
will: 

Conduct  International  logistics  and  sales 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(International  Security  Affairs)  and  In  co- 
ordination with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense    (Installations    and    Logistics). 


Maintain  liaison  with  and  assist  U.S.  In- 
dustry in  the  export  of  military  supplies, 
equipment  and  services. 

Manage  governmental  and  government- 
supported  private  sources  of  credit  financing 
of  foreign  mllitarv  sales. => 

If  the  Director  of  DSAA  Is  the  Pentagon's 
"Vice-President  and  General  Manager  for 
sales."  then  the  principal  salesmen  In  the 
field  are  the  military  advisors  assigned  to 
U.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups 
(MAAG)  In  45  countries.  MAAG  personnel 
are  specifically  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity to  "further  the  sale  of  U.S.-produced 
military  equipment  to  meet  valid  require- 
ments."" MAAG  functions  under  the  FMS 
program  include  supplying  the  Pentagon 
with  data  on  host  country  capabilities,  re- 
sources and  requirements,  and  acting  as  a 
go-between  for  the  host  country  and  the 
U.S.  Government  In  processing  and  imple- 
menting sales  transactions.  Specifically,  the 
MAAG's  are  enjoined  with  the  responsibil- 
ity to: 

Analyze  and  survey  potential  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  country,  keeping  higher 
logistics  headquarters  Informed,  and  request- 
ing [data  on  thel  avaUabillty  (or  future 
availability)  of  U.S.  material  that  could  be 
sold  to  meet  these  needs. 

As  appropriate,  develop  plans  and  pro- 
gramA  to  demonstrate  and  promote  the  sale 
of  such  avaUable  (and  future  available)  ma- 
terial to  the  country. 

Work  directly  with  military  departments 
and  appropriate  military  area  commands  In 
arranging  for  receipt  and  transfer  of  mili- 
tary sales  material,  training  and  services. 

Provide  assistance  to  the  country  In  prepa- 
ration of  purchase  or  loan  requests.'' 

The  wealth  of  Information  supplied  to 
Pentagon  salesmen  in  Washington  by  MAAG 
personnel  gives  the  United  States  a  distinct 
competitive  advantage  when  negotiating  for 
the  sale  of  American  equipment.  As  noted 
by  the  Arms  Control  Project  of  MIT's  Center 
for  International  Studies.  "It  can  also  be 
suggested  that  any  state  Interested  In  seUlng 
Its  arms  to  other  countries  Is  at  a  tremendous 
advantage  when  It  has  military  advisers 
capable  of  providing  sales  information  In 
such  detail  assigned  to  advise  Its  potential 
sales  customers."  -'  Under  current  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  regulations.  U.S.  military 
advisers  are  also  mandated  to  cooperate  with 
private  Industry  In  promoting  the  sales  of 
American  arms  abroad.  Thus  the  Air  Force 
manual  on  MUltary  Assistance  Sales  indi- 
cates: "When  directed  by  appropriate  au- 
thorltv.  (MAAG  personnel  wUll  cooperate 
with  representatives  of  specified  US.  Arms  in 
furthering  sales  of  U.S.-produced  miUtary 
equipment  to  meet  valid  country  require- 
ments." »  Not  only  are  the  MAAG's  enjoined 
to  provide  private  firms  with  Information, 
but  also  to  actively  promote  such  conuner- 
clal  sales:  the  same  manual  notes  that  It  Is 
VS.  Air  FV>rce  (USAF)  policy  "to  encoiu^ge 
direct  transactions  between  eligible  recipi- 
ents and  VS.  manufacturers  or  suppliers,  for 
defense  articles  and  services  which  are  not 
available  from  USAF  stocks  or  resources."  ^ 
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Concluding  that  significant  hoet  country 
purchases  of  VS.  arms  will  win  Washington's 
approval  and  thus  advance  their  careers, 
many  MAAO  officers  develop  a  personal  Inter- 
est In  the  FMS  program,  and  thus,  as  noted 
by  the  MIT  arms  control  project,  generate 
Independent  momentum  for  the  sales  effort." 
In  their  efforts  to  further  the  sale  of  Amer- 
ican weapons  to  the  Third  World,  MAAO  per- 
sonnel benefit  from  the  program  which  sends 
thousands  of  Third  World  military  personnel 
to  armed  forces  schools  In  the  United  States 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  every  year  for 
training  in  various  military  specialties.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1970,  319,000  foreign  mUltary 
officers  and  enlisted  men  received  training  at 
schools  In  the  United  States  and  at  U.S.  bases 
abroad.  Of  this  nvmiber,  the  great  majority 
came  from  Third  World  countries:  thus 
Latin  America  accounted  for  54,000  men.  East 
Asia  144.000  and  the  Near  East  SO.OOO."  Al- 
though ostensibly  this  program  Is  designed 
to  Improve  the  defense  capabilities  of  under- 
developed countries,  a  very  real — If  un- 
spoken— goal  Is  to  Inculcate  a  familiarity 
with,  and  appetite  for,  American-produced 
weapons. 

In  supporting  this  program,  Pentagon  of- 
ficials calculate  that  when  such  students  re- 
turn to  their  country,  they  will  request  pur- 
chases of  the  American  equipment  they  had 
become  accustomed  to  using  In  training  exer- 
cises. It  is  argued,  for  instance,  that  Latin 
American  pilots  who  receive  technical  In- 
struction at  the  Inter-American  Air  Forces 
Academy  at  Albrook  Air  Force  Base  In  the 
Canal  Zone  will  naturally  seek  to  fly  In 
American  planes  (the  kinds  they  are  most 
familiar  with)  when  they  rejoin  their  own 
air  forces.* 

In  summarizing  the  Government's  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
program.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul 
C.  Warnke  commented  In  1968  that  "In  a 
perfect  world  we  wouldn't  have  to  deal  with 
arms  sales.  But  we  are  no  more  In  a  position 
to  discontinue  our  supply  of  arms  to  our 
friends  than  we  are  In  a  position  to  disarm 
unilaterally,  and  I  think  in  effect  If  we  were 
to  foreclose  our  sales  of  mUltary  equip- 
ment ...  to  our  friends  throughout  the  world. 
we  are  disarming  ourselves."  Warnke  went 
on  to  suggest: 

In  many  Instances  these  are  the  cheapest 
defense  dollars  that  we  spend.  By  equipping 
the  Indigenous  people  to  contribute  to  their 
own  defense  and  hence  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world,  we  make  It  unnecessary  for  our- 
selves to  get  directly  Involved  In  (Vietnam- 
type)  situations.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able 
at  some  point  to  talk  with  the  Soviets  both 
about  the  mutual  disarmament  and  about 
control  over  arms  races.  Until  that  day  comes, 
however.  I  believe  it  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  retain  the  ability  to  supply  those 
countries  that  are  willing  to  work  with  us 
toward  a  program  of  collective  security." 

Since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pnlted  States 
Oovemment  is  determined  to  expand  weapons 
sales  to  the  Third  World  In  order  to  further 
enrich  the  U.S.  arms  industry  while  arming 
America's  client  regimes.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  day  will  come  soon  when  the  United 
States  will  cooperate  In  the  control  of  over- 
seas arms  races. 
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My  second  amendment  duplicates  an 
amendment  I  offered  last  year  at  this 
time.  It  cuts  off  military  aid  to  Brazil 
until  we  are  sure  we  are  not  thereby  sub- 
sidizing torture.  When  I  offered  the 
amendment  last  year,  we  were  assured 
that  the  brutal  repressive  policies  in 
Brazil  were  merely  local  overreactions 
to  difficult  problems.  While  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  these 
assurances,  a  year's  experience  has 
proved  them  wrong.  It  would  now  be 
difficult  to  deny  that  recourse  to  torture 
is  systematic  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  Government.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  long  argument 
here;  it  should  be  sufficient  to  point  to 
the  facts  and  say,  "we  have  no  business 
being  mixed  up  in  this.  Our  participa- 
tion must  end — it  must  end  now."  But,  I 
am  afraid  that  information  about  torture 
in  Brazil  is  limited  and  must  be  brought 
before  this  body.  After  reading  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  I  find  It  difficult  to  see 
the  torture  employed  In  Brazil  as  ex- 
amples of  "isolated  incidents."  These  ar- 
ticles follow: 

Social  Gap  Widens  in  Brazil 
(By  Richard  Bourne) 

The  president  of  the  Central  Bank  of 
Brazil.  Senhor  Emane  Galveas.  believes  that 
Brazil  may  have  the  highest  growth  rate  In 
the  world  this  year.  At  a  Latin  American 
bankers'  conference  he  forecast  that  the  In- 
crease In  the  gross  national  product,  expected 
to  be  between  10  and  11  per  cent,  may  turn 
out  to  be  even  higher  than  Japan's. 

All  of  this  says  nothing  much  about  the 
distribution  of  wealth — and  85  per  cent  of 
business  Is  In  foreign  ownership — nor  does  It 
Immediately  help  the  "flagellated  ones"  In 
the  Brazilian  north-east,  who  are  still  on  the 
poverty  line.  But  It  Is  a  great  source  of  pride 
and  an  Important  political  card  of  the  mili- 
tary-backed revolutionary  Government. 

If  Brazil  has  the  highest  growth  rate  It 
win  not  be  for  the  first  time.  In  the  late 
19503,  under  the  expansive  presidency  of 
Juscellno  KUbltschek,  who  founded  Brasilia, 
a  similar  claim  was  made.  The  difference  now 
Is  that  inflation  Is  running  at  scarcely  20  per 
cent  a  year,  and  that  the  bargaining  power 
of  organised  labour  has  been  broken  by  the 
tight  restriction  on  trade  union  and  political 
activity. 

Since  the  nlneteen-fortles  the  Brazilian 
middle  classes,  well  represented  In  the  cities 
of  the  centre-south  from  Sao  Paulo  down  to 
Porto  Alegre,  have  been  becoming  both 
stronger  and  converted  to  the  virtues  of  de- 
velopment. "The  result,  now  that  there  is  a 
powerful  middle-class  Government  pursuing 
a  private  enterprise  policy  with  some  dl- 
rlglste  elements.  Is  that  the  rich  cities  look 
like  Islands  transported  from  Europe  or 
North  America,  while  the  military  techno- 
crats set  about  the  north-east,  Amazonia, 
and  the  oceans  of  underdevelopment  with 
the  zeal  of  Victorian  missionaries. 

With  the  country  open  for  foreign  capital 
and  a  high  rate  of  domestic  saving  there  is 
plenty  of  visible  progress  In  fields  like  hous- 
ing, road-bulldlng,  and  the  car  Industry. 
After  a  faltering  start,  the  car  Industry  is 
now  the  world's  tenth,  with  a  forecast  output 
of  a  million  units  In  1975.  Foreign  exchange 
reserves  are  a  healthy  (1.500  millions  and  ex- 
ports are  twice  that  figure  annually,  and  a 
fifth  of  the  exports  Is  now  made  up  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  some  at  least  of 
this  economic  progress  has  been  passed  on 
to  Brazil's  poor.  But  the  minimum  salary  for 
a  worker  In  Rio  de  Janeiro  Is  only  around 
£4  a  week  and,  vjlthout  even  going  Into  the 
countryside.  It  Is  not  hard  to  find  a  scale  of 
under-employment,  malnutrition,  and  social 
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need  which  would  be  regarded  as  an  endemic 
scandal  In  the  less  developed  parts  of  Europe. 
Such  paradoxes  make  some  observers  In 
BrazU  wonder  whether  It  Is  right  to  describe 
the  present  economic  progress  as  "develop- 
ment," or  merely  "development  of  the  un- 
der-development."  Booming  stock  markets 
and  a  literacy  drive  designed  to  enable  a 
million  more  adults  to  read  each  year  may 
be  Insufficient  to  ensure  that  magical  "take- 
off"  so  beloved  of  economists  a  few  years 
back.  The  steady  extension  of  the  middle 
classes  with  their  beach  clubs  and  cars  Is 
almost  certainly  In  advance  of  the  rate  of 
progress  of  peasants  and  workers  who  are 
being  so  firmly  excluded  from  politics. 

BrazU,  with  95  million  people  and  awe- 
insplrlng  natural  and  mineral  resources, 
could  continue  Its  present  economic  policy 
for  years  before  hitting  labour  shortages  and 
unstoppable  wage  pressures.  It  could  be 
a  'Japanese  miracle"  over  again,  with  the 
special  advantage  of  enormous  domestic  re- 
sources at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
Is  running  short. 

The  vision  rests  on  two  assumptions :  that 
the  workers  and  peasants  will  continue  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  game  by  force,  and  that 
the  military  will  go  on  preferring  a  capitalist 
to  a  nationalist  economic  strategy.  Bearing  In 
mind  the  nationalist  tradition  In  BrazU's 
armed  forces  both  assumptions  must  be  In- 
secure In  the  long  run,  which  explains  why 
the  present  Government  seeks  to  emphasize 
that  the  development  is  In  the  national  In- 
terest and  that  everyone  U  getting  some- 
thing out  of  It. 

In  the  meantime  Senhor  Delfim  Neto,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  takes  every  opportunity  to 
claim  that  his  policy  Is  designed  to  under- 
pin a  more  open  and  plural  political  system — 
as  if  to  assuage  middle  class  consciences 
about  the  Ullberal  political  price.  But  If  his 
political  aim  was  achieved  his  economic  pol- 
icy would  at  least  be  modified,  and  for  the 
present  the  ends  are  strictly  subordinate  to 
the  means. 

[From  the  Wall   Street  Journal,  April  21, 

1972] 

While  Brazil  Booms,  Big  Abeas  Stay  Poor, 

Millions  Barely  Subsist 

(By  Everett  O.  Martin) 

Recipe,  Brazil. — ^In  the  past  few  years, 
Brazil's  economy  has  bounded  ahead  at  one 
of  the  world's  fastest  rates  of  growth.  But 
try  telling  this  to  Maria  Souza. 

"Times  are  worse  now,"  says  the  gaxmt, 
underfed  Mrs.  Souza.  "Now  we  got  only  two 
eggs  a  week.  We  buy  no  more  oranges,  no 
more  bananas."  The  30-year-old  mother  lives 
In  a  mud  hut  near  here  and  wonders  how  to 
support  her  five  children  (two  others  died) 
on  her  husband's  earnings  from  unsteady 
construction  work. 

The  Souza  family  suffers  from  a  situation 
that  seems  nearly  Incredible  at  first:  WhUe 
Brazil's  real  economic  growth  has  averaged 
9.8%  In  the  last  four  years,  the  boom  has  had 
practically  no  Impact  at  all  on  well  over  half 
the  country's  95  million  citizens.  In  fact,  mil- 
lions are  actually  poorer  now  than  they  were 
five  years  ago. 

The  reason,  apparently,  Is  that  while  facto- 
ries spring  up  everywhere  In  this  nation  they 
have  no  use  for  the  millions  of  unskUled 
workers;  Indeed,  they  tend  to  throw  older 
workers  out  of  their  Jobs.  Moreover,  to  combat 
Inflation,  the  government  has  held  down  wage 
Increases  so  that  In  most  cases  a  worker's 
earnings  buy  less  every  year.  To  compound 
the  problem,  the  poor  pet^le  as  a  whole  re- 
produce so  rapidly  that  even  though  some  un- 
skilled workers  are  being  trained  and  getting 
Jobs  the  lower  class,  as  a  whole,  is  growing 
Instead  of  shrinking. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment. Industry  and  U.S.  aid  programs  have 
poured  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Into 
projects  designed  to  alleviate  this  problem. 


Tet  those  projects  that  stressed  industrial  de- 
velopment have  produced  more  than  their 
share  of  frustration  and  failure.  Now  BrazU 
is  trying  a  different  approach  that  stresses 
agricultural  development.  If  It  works.  It  may 
offer  lessons  that  can  be  applied  elsewhere. 
A  threat  to  the  boom 
Success  in  this  area  is  plainly  crucial  to 
the  poor— and  perhaps  to  the  affiuent  as  well. 
Continuation  ol  unalleviated  poverty  in  a 
period  of  national  boom  obviously  poses  at 
least  a  potential  threat  to  the  stability  of  the 
mlUtary  regime,  which  took  over  In  a  coup 
in  1964.  It  also  threatens  the  boom  itself. 

"Only  20  million  people  In  the  whole  coun- 
try can  readily  be  called  consumers,"  explains 
a  banker  In  Rio  de  Janeiro.  "The  government 
wants  to  push  this  to  35  mUUon  In  the  next 
two  years.  They  have  to  do  something  before 
all  our  new  industries  run  out  of  customers." 

The  problem  Is  most  crucial  here  in  north- 
eastern Brazil,  a  hot,  drought-ridden  area 
that  Is  nearly  four  times  the  size  of  Cali- 
fornia. Nearly  one-third  of  all  BrazUlans 
live  here,  but  they  share  only  15%  of  the 
nation's  output.  The  area  is  so  much  poorer 
than  the  rest  of  Brazil  that  the  U.S.  aid 
programs  treat  it  almost  as  a  separate  coun- 
try. In  the  last  10  years,  the  American  gov- 
ernment has  spent  almost  $400  million  to 
help  develop  the  region. 

Paradoxically,  Brazilian  government  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  Northeast  Is  growing 
faster  economically  than  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion. Yet  most  of  the  tangible  results  of  this 
growth  accrue  to  the  affluent  few. 

"Real  Incomes  of  employed  and  partially 
employed  workers  for  the  lower  two-thirds 
of  the  labor  force  have  not  increased  In  the 
past  five  years  and  probably  have  decreased, ' 
says  a  U.S.  State  Department  report  on  the 
region.  ("Real  Incomes"  are  earnings  ad- 
Justed  to  exclude  the  effect  of  Infiatlon  on 
purchasing  power.) 

LIFE   ON    $50    A   YEAH 

Factories  lured  to  the  area  by  government 
tax  Incentives  and  other  factors  now  employ 
about  900,000  workers.  But  nearly  two-thirds 
of  these  workers  earn  less  than  the  *30  a 
month  that  the  government  figures  It  costs 
to  subsist  In  the  cities.  And  on  the  farms, 
fully  80%  of  all  families  earn  less  than  $50 
a  year. 

The  situation  forces  thousands  of  North- 
easterners  each  year  to  migrate  to  the  South 
in  hopes  of  better  Jobs.  There  they  usually 
live  in  wretched  shantytowns  like  the  notori- 
ous favelas  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Yet  even  these 
represent  a  step  up  from  the  poverty  of  Mrs. 
Souza — and  of  more  than  25  million  other 
poor  Northeasterners  who  share  her  plight. 
Mrs.  Souza  lives  In  Ponce  de  Carvalhos,  a 
sprawling  collection  of  4,000  huts  made  of 
mud  plastered  on  sticks.  The  roofs  are  mainly 
rusting  sheet  metal.  They  leak  a  lot.  The 
huts  have  no  hot  water,  sewage  or  electricity. 
New  factories  line  the  highway  that  runs 
alongside  Ponce  de  Carvalhos.  but  few  of  the 
plants  bring  any  benefit  to  the  20.000  people 
who  live  In  the  huts.  The  modem  plants 
need  skilled  workers.  Most  of  the  people  In 
the  settlement  can't  even  read. 

In  one  group  of  50  families,  only  four  men 
hold  regular  Jobs.  As  for  the  other  workers, 
six  days  a  week  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing trucks  haul  them  off  to  work  In  the  sugar 
cane  fields  until  dusk.  The  temperature  often 
soars  Into  the  90s.  A  cane  harvester  can  earn 
60  cents  a  day  If  he's  really  good.  And  part  of 
this  he  must  kick  back  to  the  hiring  boss. 

While  the  work  lasts.  It  feeds  a  family.  But 
the  work  lasts  only  six  months  a  year.  In  the 
other  six  months,  the  men  scrounge  for  foods 
such  as  the  small  crabs  they  catch  In  the 
rivers. 

Par  from  helping  such  workers,  Brazil's 
modernization  actually  victimizes  thousands. 
When  a  salt  company  bought  new  equip- 
ment, efficiency  soared— but  7.000  people  lost 
their   Jobs.    In   Ponce   de   Carvalhos.   many 


suffer  indirectly  from  the  mechanization  of 
sugar  plantations  in  far-off  parts  of  Brazil; 
this  has  made  the  local  plantations  uneco- 
nomic. Thus,  many  plantation  owners  near 
here  have  turned  their  land  over  to  cattle 
grazing,  which  requires  far  less  labor  than 
growing  sugar. 

A  60-year-old  woman  who  had  worked  20 
years  on  one  plantation  says  she  and  1,000 
other  workers  were  told  to  "harvest  your 
crop,  plant  grass  for  cattle  and  get  out." 
She  now  earns  $6.50  a  month  washing 
clothes.  A  41-year-old  man  who  worked  18 
years  at  the  Mary-of-Mercy  sugar  mill  now 
peddles  bread  by  the  roadside  for  64  cents  a 

day. 

According  to  official  estimates,  17%  of  all 
workers  in  the  Northeast  are  either  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed.  But  everybody 
agrees  that  statistics  in  Brazil  have  a  quality 
of  fantasy  about  them  that  infuriates  econo- 
mists; Antonio  Delflm  Neto,  the  finance  min- 
ister, once  told  a  friend  that  to  be  an  econ- 
omist in  Brazil  you  must  also  be  a  poet.  Most 
economists  think  the  region's  rate  of  Jobless- 
ness and  underemployment  is  really  about 
30%. 

THE   MALE   EGO 


To  aggregate  misery,  the  Northeast  region's 
annual  birth  rat«  is  about  40  per  1,000  In- 
habit*nts.  one  of  the  world's  highest  and 
more  than  double  the  U.S.  rate.  But  a  U.8. 
aid  official  says  any  mention  of  birth  control 
In  Brazil  meets  real  resistance.  He  contends 
that  the  main  reason  for  this  resistance  Is 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  dominant  CathoUc 
Church,  but  rather  the  ego  of  the  typical 
Brazilian  male  who  thrives  on  Ws  reputatltm 
for  potency.  For  example,  one  Jobless  man 
here  boasts  that  he  has  19  children  by  four 
women — and  supports  none  of  them. 

Indeed.  It  Is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
half  of  BrazU's  children  are  Illegitimate.  One 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  many  couples  simply 
cannot  afford  the  fee  for  a  marriage  license, 
about  $10. 

In  addition  to  these  woes,  disease  Is  ram- 
pant. According  to  the  1970  census,  the  rate 
of  Infant  mortality  was  a  staggering  165.3 
per  1,000  live  births  here  in  Recife,  triple  the 
52.9  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  about  eight  times 
the  U.S.  rate.  Numerous  youngsters  In  Ponce 
de  Carvalhos  have  legs  deformed  by  rickets. 
Fully  20%  of  the  children  In  the  region's 
coastal  belt  suffer  from  malnutrition  so  se- 
vere that  it  has  damaged  their  brains  for 
life,  says  Dr.  Nelson  Chaves,  a  nutritional 
expert  working  In  the  area.  Numerous  chil- 
dren have  bellies  that  bulge  from  poor  diets. 
Moreover,  millions  In  the  area  of  all  ages  fall 
prey  to  debilitating  diseases  that  sap  their 
energy  and  lead  to  an  early  death. 

WALKING   TO   RECIFE 

DebUltatlng  Illnesses  have  made  Manuel 
Jose,  only  37.  too  weak  to  work  In  the  cane 
fields.  So  this  Ponce  de  Carvalhos  resident 
walks  the  15-mile  round-trip  to  Recife  three 
days  a  week  to  beg.  He  must  support  a  preg- 
nant wife  and  three  children.  His  other  five 
children  have  already  died. 

Yet  many  Brazilians  In  the  booming  South 
feel  little  sympathy  for  the  Impoverished 
Northeasterners.  "Their  trouble  is  that  they 
are  lazy."  declares  a  young  American-edu- 
cated Rio  matron. 

Such  Southerners  often  resent  the  money 
that  la  being  spent  to  develop  the  Northeast, 
especlaUy  since  many  of  the  projects  have  so 
far  proved  frustrating.  As  the  biggest  spur 
to  Investment  In  the  area,  the  government 
waives  up  to  half  of  a  corporation's  income- 
tax  obligation  If  the  company  Invests  the 
funds  In  approved  Northeast  development 
projects.  Individuals  can  deduct  from  their 
taxable  Income  30%  of  any  approved  Invest- 
ments they  make  In  the  area. 

Combined  with  some  government  arm- 
twisting,  theee  Incentives  have  Indeed  spurred 
rapid  Industrial  growth  In  the  region.  Last 
year  alone,   the   government   approved   162 
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projects  worth  $108  million.  The  projects  are 
expected  to  create  11,000  Jobs  directly  and 
41.000  Jobs  Indirectly,  government  officials 
say. 

EVEN  SALVADOR  CAN'T  KEEP  UP 

"fhe  cities  of  Salvador  and  Recife,  each  with 
a  population  of  about  one  million,  get  most 
of  these  investments.  But  the  only  solid 
benefit  is  seen  around  Salvador,  which  is  lo- 
cated nearer  the  big  consumer  markets  of 
the  South.  And  even  there,  new  Jobs  aren't 
being  created  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  growing  supply  of  unskilled  labor,  says 
Mario  Kertesz,  the  local  planning  minister. 
-  Recife,  which  is  1,100  miles  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  is  so  remote  from  big  markets  that 
most  industries  can  make  money  only  by 
selling  their  products  locally.  Yet  most  of 
the  local  people  don't  have  enough  money  to 
buy.  Result:  Factory  after  factory  operates 
at  only  a  fraction  of  capacity. 

For  instance.  Ford  Motor  Co.  assembles 
only  13  little  "Rural"  station  wagons  a  day 
at  its  Recife  plant.  The  plant  is  so  uneco- 
nomic that  management  is  considering  using 
it  to  make  something  else  such  as  uniforms 
fo-  workers  in  the  big  Ford  plants  In  Sfio 
Paulo.  Simply  for  lack  of  customers,  General 
Electric  Co.'s  light  bulb  factory  here  is  also 
doing  poorly.  Yet  because  of  the  tax  breaks 
many  plants  will  be  able  to  operate  this  way 
forever. 

A  Oerman  businessman  observes:  "After 
all.  If  building  a  plant  In  Recife  were  such 
a  good  Investment,  the  government  wouldn't 
have  to  offer  such  liberal  incentives."  Israel 
Klabin,  head  of  Brazil's  largest  paper  com- 
pany (which  has  invested  in  the  region), 
adds:  "We  have  produced  an  underdeveloped, 
hlghl>  Industrialized  region." 

BACK  TO  TBX  PABM 

Realizing  that  industry  alone  hasn't  pro- 
vided the  answer,  the  government  is  trying 
a  new  approach.  Now.  a  large  share  of  the  tax 
incentive  money  will  be  used  to  develop  agri- 
culture and  agriculturally  based  industries 
to  use  the  Northeast's  natural  production. 
Another  big  chunk  of  the  money  will  go  into 
developing  the  Amazon  region,  partly  in 
hopes  that  new  opportunities  there  will  draw 
surplus  workers  out  of  the  Northeast.  In 
addition,  new  vocational  training  programs 
are  planned  for  the  Northeast. 

Many  economists  think  that  if  the  shift 
in  emphasis  works,  it  may  offer  valuable  les- 
sons to  other  developing  nations  that  have 
met  frustration  in  stressing  rapid  Industriali- 
zation instead  of  agrlctilture. 

Yet  some  doubt  that  the  Northeast  will 
ever  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  Brazil,  at  least 
not  within  the  lifetime  of  the  children  in 
Ponce  de  Carvalhos.  "It  is  a  problem  that  Is 
Just  too  damn  big."  says  Mr.  Klabln.  the  pa- 
per mill  executive.  Adds  an  American  ob- 
server: "You  have  probably  26  million  peo- 
ple with  no  education,  mentally  stunted  by 
malnutrition,  suffering  from  diseases — what 
can  any  underdeveloped  country  do  for  so 
many  marginal  people?" 

Brazilun  Blemishes 
In  spite  of  the  a'r  of  euphoria  with  which 
the  City  of  London  regards  Brazil  today,  there 
are  signs  that  not  all  is  well  with  the  econ- 
omy and  that  the  problems  will  not  easily  be 
solved. 

This  week  the  City's  enthusiasm  for  Brazil 
win  rise  to  a  new  peak  with  the  arrival  of 
a  large  trade  mission  led  by  the  33-year-old 
Minister  for  Trade  and  Industry,  Marcus 
Pratmi  de  Morals,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  boost 
Brazilian  exports  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  enthusiasm  is  based  on  the  phenom- 
enal growth  of  Brazil's  national  product  (11.3 
per  cent  last  year),  the  generous  welcome 
offered  to  foreign  capitalists  at  a  moment 
when  other  doors  around  the  world  are  clos- 
ing fast,  and  the  extremely  skillful  and  so- 
phisticated diplomacy  practised  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Foreign  Ministry. 


The  appeal  of  Brazil  to  foreign  Investors 
Is  similar  to  that  proclaimed  by  Nigeria  in  a 
recent  series  of  disagreeable  advertisements 
accepted  by  some  national  papers: 

"People  are  making  huge  profits  In  Nigeria, 
why  don't  you?"  was  the  alluring  headline. 
Among  the  reasons  for  investing  were  plenti- 
ful labour  at  £1.20  a  week  and  a  stable  politi- 
cal environment.  Investors  would  get  their 
money  back  in  three  years,  which  may  be 
translated  Into  annual  profits  of  33.3  per  cent 
after  tax. 

Similar  claims  —  expressed  rather  less 
crudely — are  made  for  Brazil,  and  there  Is 
no  shortage  of  takers. 

Volkswagen  operates  one  of  the  largest 
integrated  car  manufacturing  plants  in  the 
world;  Ford  is  about  to  manufacture  Pinto 
engines  for  Detroit  in  Sao  Paulo  (the  ones 
Henry  II  decided  not  to  make  In  Britain?); 
and  Nippon  Steel  from  Japan  is  thinking 
about  building  one  of  the  world's  largest  steel 
mills  for  exporting  semi-fabricated  products 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Brazilian  boom  Is  Indeed  sending  shock 
waves  around  the  world,  and  the  Japanese 
are  extremely  interested — for  various  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  Brazil  Is  perhaps  the 
greatest  store  of  untapped  natural  resources 
in  the  world— with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Secondly,  there  are  links  with  Japan  going 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with 
almost  a  million  Brazilians  being  descended 
from  Japanese  immigrants;  thirdly.  Brazil 
seems  oblivious  of  the  dangers  of  pollution 
in  its  headlong  quest  for  industrial  growth; 
and  fourthly.  It  has  a  currently  Inexhaustible 
supply  of  cheap  labour 

All  these  factors  make  Brazil  a  suitable 
base  for  Japane.se  manufacturing  operations. 
Apart  from  the  steel  Industry,  Japanese  com- 
panies are  deeply  Involved  In  Brazil's  ship- 
building and  petro-chemlcal  Industries. 

An  Intriguing  recent  rumour  has  It  that 
the  Japanese  are  considering  a  deal  whereby 
whole  factories  would  be  transferred  from 
Taiwan  to  Brazil — with  financial  assistance 
from  the  Brazilian  Government.  It  Is  hard 
to  pin  the  report  to  a  source  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly believed  In  well-informed  quarters. 

It  Is  quite  Irrelevant  to  the  Investment  de- 
cisions of  Japanese,  North  American,  or 
European  businessmen  that  Brazil  is  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  in  which  political  dissent 
Is  punished  with  exile  (at  best)  or  torture 
and  death. 

Political  freedom  can  be  argued  so  many 
ways,  and  the  average  visitor  (for  business 
or  pleasure)  Is  no  more  aware  of  the  repres- 
sive apparatus  than  he  Is  In,  say,  France. 
And  anyway  there  Is  no  sign  of  International 
Investors  shrinking  from  South  Africa,  where 
the  exploitation  of  one  class  by  another  is 
perhaps  more  naked  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

The  businessmen  may,  however,  be  In- 
terested to  hear  about  the  battles  which  are 
currently  going  on  Inside  the  Brazilian  ad- 
ministration, battles  which  are  Just  now 
coming  to  the  surface  and  providing  the  first 
crack  in  the  facade  of  prosperous  stability 
which  has  been  maintained  since  President 
Emllio  Oarrastazu  Medici  came  to  power  In 
1969. 

His  years  In  office  have  seen  the  virtual 
liquidation  of  the  urban  guerrUlas  as  well  as 
victory  in  the  World  Cup,  a  period  of  dra- 
matic growth  In  the  Brazilian  economy.  Im- 
proving relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  election  of  a  Brazilian  Miss  World. 
It  has  seemed  as  If  nothing  could  go  wrong. 
Paradoxically.  Finance  Minister  Antonio 
Delflm  Neto,  who  Is  frequently  seen  as  the 
architect  of  the  "Brazilian  miracle."  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  present  storm,  which  concerns 
the  management  of  the  economy  as  it  affects 
Brazilians,  rather  than  as  It  is  presented  to 
the  outside  world. 

Inflation  Is  still  a  major  problem :  In  spite 
of  the  GovemmenfB  promise  to  cut  It  back 


to   10  per  cent  In   1973,  It  is  stUl   bowling 
obstinately  along  at  20  per  cent  a  year. 

The  President,  in  his  best  parade  ground 
mamier,  as  befits  a  general,  has  said  that 
inflation  will  be  brought  down  to  15  per 
cent  this  year  and  10  per  cent  next  year. 
Delflm  is  working  on  it  with  little  hope  of 
success. 

The  impact  of  Inflation  on  the  middle 
classes — and  most  significantly  on  the  whole 
officer  class — has  been  made  worse  by  a  nine- 
month-long  bear  market  on  the  stock 
exchange. 

The  Index  climbed  and  climbed  through 
1969  and  1970  and  at  the  beginning  of  1971 
stood  at  2,600.  By  May  it  had  reached  3,400, 
and  in  June  It  reached  Its  high-water  mark 
at  5,600.  Today  It  Is  back  at  around  2,600. 

The  Importance  of  this  may  be  Illustrated 
by  a  nice  If  Improbable  story  which  Is  going 
the  rounds  In  Rio.  Last  June  Delflm  Neto 
Is  supposed  to  have  told  a  group  of  senior 
officers  who  were  demanding  a  pay  rise  that 
they  should  Instead  Invest  their  savings  on 
the  stock  exchange. 

True  or  not,  Delflm  is  under  pressure  from 
the  military  to  get  the  market  up  again 
and  measures  have  been  taken  to  this  end. 
Officially-controlled  funds  are  being  pushed 
into  the  market,  and  the  Issue  of  new  shares 
Is  being  controlled. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  reasons  for  the 
present  attacks  on  Delflm  Neto.  The  Foreign 
Minister,  Mario  Gibson  Barbosa,  Is  Jealous  of 
the  Finance  Minister's  Increasing  Influence 
over  the  making  of  Brazilian  foreign  policy. 
Delflm  Neto  Is  constantly  making  trips 
abroad,  feted  by  bankers  and  politicians 
wherever  he  goes,  and  Is  reported  to  be  seek- 
ing to  create  a  foreign  trade  ministry — re- 
sponsible to  the  Finance  Ministry— which 
would  inevitably  reduce  the  authority  of  the 
Palacio  de  Itamaraty,  as  Brazil's  prestigious 
foreign  ministry  Is  called,  after  the  building 
In  which  It  was  originally  housed. 

The  effect  of  inflation  on  middle  class 
standards  of  living,  the  decline  on  the  stock 
market,  and  power  struggles  within  the  Gov- 
ernment may  all  be  adduced  as  reasons  for 
the  pressure  on  Delflm. 

The  larger  problems,  underlying  the  squab- 
bles, are  more  complicated.  Basically  the 
problem  Is  that  If  Brazil  Is  to  emerge  (as 
the  generals  desire)  as  a  major  world  power — 
a  member  of  the  Group  of  10  rather  than  the 
Group  of  77,  as  It  Is  sometimes  expressed — its 
Industries  require  larger  markets. 

This  Is  not  a  straight  choice  between  en- 
larging the  domestic  market  and  boosting  ex- 
ports, as  the  domestic  market  must  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  If  unit  costs  are  to  be  kept 
sufficiently  low  to  make  Brazilian  products 
competitive. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  pace  of  industrial 
development,  a  nvmiber  of  decisions  have 
been  taken. 

Wages  have  been  deliberately  held  down, 
and  statistical  evidence  shows  that  real 
wages  of  factory  workers  In  Sao  Paulo — the 
largest  Industrial  centre  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  the  world — have  been  almost 
halved  over  the  past  10  years.  Family  In- 
comes have  only  kept  pace  by  workers  work- 
ing longer  hours  and  wives  going  out  to 
work. 

Foreign  capital  has  been  given  a  warm 
welcome,  and  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
whether  the  Industries  being  set  up  are  capi- 
tal or  labour  Intensive.  In  fact,  the  problem 
Is  not  Just  that  modem  low-cost  plants  do 
not  employ  many  workers,  they  actually  put 
thousands  of  workers  out  of  work  In  com- 
panies which  cannot  compete. 

In  spite  of  all  expedients,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  manufactured  exports,  the  balance 
of  payments  Is  still  giving  cause  for  con- 
cern. Last  year,  there  was  a  deficit  on  cur- 
rent account  of  $1,287  millions,  which  was 
put  Into  surplus  by  foreign  loans  and  equity 
Investment. 

Brazil  Is  taking  urgent  steps  to  borrow 
more  eurodollars — In  fact  this  will  be  the 
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primary  task  of  the  European  BrazUian  Bank 
which  Delflm  Neto  will  be  coming  to  Lon- 
don to  open  this  week. 

EUROBRAZ,  as  it  likes  to  be  called.  Is 
jointly  owned  by  the  Bank  of  America,  Union 
des  Banques  Suisses.  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and 
Banco  do  Brasil. 

This  is  a  very  high-class  group,  and  it  Is 
a  measure  of  Brazil's  current  financial  suc- 
cess that  it  could  put  it  together.  There  was 
a  queue  of  International  bankers  wanting 
to  participate — Including  Barclays,  who  were 
turned  down  flat. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  bankers  and  in- 
dustrialists are  rubbing  their  hands  together 
and  counting  out  the  money,  more  and  more 
Brazilians  are  discussing  the  distributive 
effects  of  the  economic  miracle — and  some 
are  even  going  so  far  as  to  ask  whether  It 
would  be  possible  at  all  without  taking  from 
those  who  have  not  and  giving  to  those  who 
have. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  21,  19721 

Brazil  Military  Regime  Criticized  in  Study 

By  Its  Own  War  College 

(By  Leonard  Greenwood) 

Rio  De  Janeiro. — BrazU's  military  govern- 
ment, already  facing  mounting  protests 
against  its  repressive  policies.  Is  being  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  widespread  publication 
of  a  study  by  its  ov.n  Superior  War  College 
iidvocating  press  freedom  and  the  right  to 
criticize. 

Copies  of  the  study  were  made  available 
to  newsmen  at  the  War  College  for  unknown 
reasons,  and  detaUs  have  been  appearing 
piecemeal  in  the  Brazilian  press  in  recent 
days — in  such  leading  newspapers  as  Rlo's 
Journal  do  Brasil  and  O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo. 

The  disclosures  came  at  a  particularly  awk- 
ward  lime  for  the  government  of  President 
Eniilio  Garrastazu  Medici. 

In  the  past  two  weeks  the  country's  law- 
yers, the  decree-weakened  opposition  in  Con- 
gress and  the  more  courageous  sectors  of  the 
press  have  pointed  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  In  telling  the  government  that  Bra- 
zilians are  chafing  increasingly  at  their  lack 
of  freedom.  Insecurity  and  instances  of  tor- 
ture after  eight  years  of  military  rule. 

LANGUAGE    MODERATE 

The  protests  have  been  couched  in  moder- 
ate language  but  with  a  firmness,  boldness, 
and  unity  not  shown  In  this  country  since 
the  government  su.spended  guarantees  of 
freedom  under  Institutional  Act  No.  5  In 
December,  1968. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Political  commentators  attribute  the  gov- 
ernment's silence  to  its  total  surprise  over  the 
disclosure.  These  sources  add.  however,  that 
government  and  military  leaders  already  are 
making  It  clear  in  private  talks  that  no 
changes  are  contemplated  in  the  situation. 

The  study,  one  of  a  Superior  War  College 
series  this  year,  was  concerned  with  social 
communications  in  a  contemporary  society. 
It  was  carried  out  by  three  psychologists  and 
an  artillery  colonel,  led  by  Otto  Julio  Marln- 
ho,  an  assistant  In  the  college's  psycho-socio- 
logical department. 

The  report  said  that  to  create  a  good  Image 
the  government  must  explain  to  the  people 
what  it  Is  doing  and  tell  them  about  Its  suc- 
cesses, but  It  must  also  admit  Its  failures. 

"Trying  to  hide  facts  so  that  the  image 
of  an  administration  should  not  be  damaged, 
tr  hiding  failures  or  imprudences,  causes  a 
loss  of  confldence  on  the  part  of  the  people  m 
the  communications  media  and  in  the  voice 
of  the  government,"  said  the  study.  "It  pro- 
vokes rumors,  veiled  comments  and  scandals. 
Responsible  criticisms  must  exist.  It  Is  the 
only  way  for  a  government  to  have  a  real 
concept  of  the  situation." 

NEED  FOR    FACTS 

The  study  said  a  democratic  society  de- 
pends on  freedom  of  Information  said  the 


free  flow  of  ideas  and  opinions  because  "con- 
formity signifies  death  by  self  strangulation." 

"In  the  search  for  truth  men  need  all  the 
Information  they  can  get  and  access  to  all 
Ideas — not  only  those  others  want  to  give 
him,"  said  the  study. 

*  «  •  *  * 

The  study  dealt  at  length  with  censorship 
of  the  press  and  said  this  violates  the  rights 
of  free  expression  and  might  lead  to  tyranny. 
However,  It  added,  liberty  of  the  press  Is  lim- 
ited by  responsibility  and  there  must  be  laws 
to  protect  Individuals  and  groups  against 
defamation,  to  control  obscenity,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  violence. 

The  press  In  Brazil  Is  rigidly  censored  and 
the  government  deals  severely  with  critics, 
thus  severely  restricting  free  discussion  and 
a  free  flow  of  Ideas.  President  Medici  him- 
self has  made  It  clear,  for  Instance,  that  any 
discussion  of  who  will  be  his  successor  In 
1974  would  be  considered  against  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

OTHER   PROBLEMS 

The  publication  of  the  study  and  the  series 
of  protests  are  not  the  only  delicate  prob- 
lems the  government  has  on  Its  bands  at 
present.  There  has  recently  been  a  surge  of 
discussion  about  Brazil's  political  future 
even  among  people  who  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  could  be  described  as  sub- 
versives. 

These  have  Included  the  former  secretary 
general  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  Manoel 
Doncaldes  Serrelra  Fllho:  a  government 
party  member  of  Congress,  Etelvlno  Llns,  and 
writer  and  sociologist  Gllberto  Freyre. 

While  there  are  no  obvious  signs  of  collu- 
sion between  the  different  groups,  the  fact 
that  they  all  have  spoken  out  so  strongly 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  after  long 
periods  of  silence.  Indicates  an  undercur- 
rent of  discussion  of  these  subjects  through- 
out the  country. 

Political  observers  say  It  may  be  an  at- 
tempt by  Intellectuals  to  show  the  govern- 
ment that  If  It  wants  to  break  way  from  the 
right-wing  military  factions  which  pressure 
It,  and  move  toward  the  democracy  It  pro- 
fesses to  desire.  It  will  have  widespread  sup- 
port. 

STATE   OF   LAW 

The  National  Bar  Assn.,  representing  more 
than  80,000  lawyers,  called  on  the  govern- 
ment to  return  Brazil  to  a  state  of  law,  to 
respect  human  freedoms  and  to  restore 
habeas  corpus  to  people  accused  of  po- 
litical crimes. 

Presidents  of  all  the  country's  regional 
bar  associations  meeting  In  Curltlba,  capital 
of  the  southern  state  of  Parana,  agreed 
unanimously  to  a  declaration  that  amounted 
to  a  complete  denunciation  of  repression. 

The  lawyers  demanded  respect  for  the 
physical  and  moral  Integrity  of  prisoners  and 
observing  of  all  rights  of  the  defense,  In- 
cluding notification  of  Judicial  authorities 
when  arrests  are  made,  enforcement  of  time 
limits  in  which  prisoners  may  be  held  In- 
communicado and  without  trial,  and  free- 
dom for  defense  lawyers  to  carry  out  their 
duties. 

Many  lawyers  here  say  the  frustration  of 
these  rights  has  become  almost  routine  In 
the  cases  of  political  prisoners  In  recent 
years. 

They  rejected  the  government's  claim  that 
it  has  suspended  freedoms  to  enable  the 
country  to  grow  economically  In  peace.  .  .  . 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  22,  1972] 

Brazil  Claups  Lid  on  Talk  of  Liberalization 

(By  Leonard  Greenwood) 

Rio  de  Janerio. — Brazil's  military  govern- 
ment has  cracked  down  on  all  public  discus- 
sions of  Ideas  advocating  liberalization  of 
federal  controls  of  the  press  and  open  de- 
bate. 

It  has  told  newspaper  editors  not  to  pub- 


lish any  more  stories  on  a  report  by  its  own 
Superior  War  College,  championing  press 
freedom  and  the  right  of  people  to  criticize 
the  government. 

It  has  also  banned  further  discussion  In  the 
press  of  suggestions  by  former  Justice  Min- 
istry Secretary  General  Manoel  Goncaldes 
Perrelra  Fllho  and  writer-sociologist  Gllberto 
Freyere  for  a  future  political  model  for  Bra- 
zU. 

Informed  sources  say  the  orders  went  out 
In  a  formal  request  for  cooperation  of  the 
press  and  ending  stories  which  have  provoked 
a  lively  discussion  and  become  embarrassing 
for  the  government.  But  one  source  added : 
ALMOST  ignored 

"When  a  request  of  this  kind  is  made;  any- 
one who  ignores  It  will  be  asking  for  trou- 
ble." 

Brazilian  newspapers  and  news  magazines 
have  given  widespread  coverage  to  the  Su- 
perior War  College  report  and  Item  by  Item 
they  have  distilled  and  analyzed  the  sugges- 
tions of  Goncaldes  Ferrelra  and  Freyere. 

But  overnight  there  was  so  little  mention 
of  the  subject  In  the  main  newspapers  such 
as  Rlo's  Jornal  do  Brasil  and  Sao  Paulo's  O 
Estado,  it  was  almost  as  if  the  whole  •   •   • 

The  government's  ban  on  further  discus- 
sion did  not  come  as  a  surprise.  It  was  a 
surprise  that  the  debate  In  the  newspapers 
was  allowed  to  go  on  for  so  long  unchecked. 
It  had  been  the  most  open  press  examina- 
tion of  Brazil's  political  future  since  the  mil- 
itary government  passed  Institutional  Act 
No.  5  in  December,  1968,  taking  upon  Itself 
dictatorial  powers. 

VAGUE    DEFINITIONS 

Among  other  tough  measures,  the  act  gives 
the  president  power  to  suspend  Congress 
Indefinitely,  to  remove  members  from  It  and 
to  cancel  the  political  rights  of  any  Brazilian. 
It  also  suspends  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
for  any  person  accused  of  crime  against  na- 
tional security.  This  provision  Is  so  vague 
that  national  security  can  be  interpreted  to 
mean  almost  anything  the  government  wants 
It  to  mean. 

Under  these  conditions  thousands  of  Bra- 
zilians have  been  arrested  in  the  past  four 
years,  hundreds  have  been  Imprisoned  and 
some  are  still  held.  Only  a  week  ago  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  accused  the  authori- 
ties of  permitting  conditions  to  exist  under 
which  political  prisoners  have  been  mutilated 
and  even  killed. 

The  Superior  War  College  study,  which  In- 
explicably vtras  made  available  to  the  press, 
zeroed  In  on  the  subject  of  press  freedom 
and  said  censorship  violates  the  right  of  free 
expression  and  can  lead  to  tyranny.  It  also 
said  that  while  It  is  legitimate  for  a  govern- 
ment to  tell  the  people  about  its  successes  it 
must  also  admit  Its  failures  and  permit  re- 
sponsible criticism. 

FUTURE  PATTERNS 

Some  sources  say  senior  military  men  with- 
in the  government  are  examining  why  the 
report  was  released. 

Goncaldes  Perrelra  and  Freyers  made  the 
suggestions  for  future  political  patterns  for 
Brazil  In  studies  prepared  at  the  request  of 
Arena,  the  government  party  In  Congress. 
Copies  of  the  report  were  passed  on  to  the 
press. 

The  main  theme  of  the  discussion  that  has 
arisen  among  the  country's  politicians  and 
Intellectuals  as  a  result  of  these  reports  Is 
that  the  time  Is  right  for  Brazil  to  start  mov- 
ing toward  political  liberalization. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald,  June  30. 1972) 
lAPA  PREsmENT   CHmES  Brazil 

The  president  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee  of  the  Inter-American  Press  As- 
sociation (lAPA)  has  criticized  Brazil  for 
squashing  "an  undercurrent  of  liberalism" 
In  that  nation. 

German'  Omes,  in  a  statement  released  in 
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Miami,  speclflcally  criticized  a  Brazilian  dc 
clslon  to  prevent  any  public  dUcussion  of  a 
report  Irom  Brazil's  own  War  College  in  favor 
of  freedom  of  expression  and  opinion. 

•The  report  and  the  liberty  with  which 
newspapers  were  discussing!  It  had  filled  us 
with  satisfaction  and  optimism,"  Ornes  said. 

•We  hope  that  the  prohibition  will  be 
temporary  and  that  the  BrazUlan  govermnent 
take  Into  consideration  the  advice  of  its  own 
Superior  War  CoUege." 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  11,  19721 

BRAZn.     A«MT     SHUNS     ECONOMICS.     CONCBN- 

TRATES  ON  Modernization 
Bio  de  Janeiro.— The  BrazUlan  Army  has 
shifted  Its  priorities  from  International- 
national  economic  development  to  mUltary 
modernization,  according  to  military  sources. 
Until  thU  year,  army  reorganization  got  a 
low  priority  because  it  took  second  place  to 
development  goaU.  the  sources  said.  This 
occurred  although  since  the  1»6*  coup 
d-etat.  the  army  has  held  the  real  political 
power  in  Brazil. 

"The  general  feeling  In  the  army  now  Is 
that  It  is  about  time  that  they  had  a 
bigger  sUce  of  the  pie,"  one  military  source 

As  It  pursues  military  modernization  and 
reorganiizatlon.  the  army  is  paying  leas  at- 
tention to  political  events,  especially  police 
activities,  the  sources  said.  ,        ,         .. 

•More  and  more  the  army  prefers  to  act 
indirectly  and  let  the  clvlUan  police  have 
more  control."  the  sources  said.  "Apparently 
they  feel  that  terrorism  Is  something  they 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  as  much." 

According  to  the  sources,  the  "new  look 
of  the  army  was  launched  in  December  by 
Gen  Alfredo  Souto  Malan,  chief  of  staff,  who 
said-  "We  can  permit  ourselves  perspectives 
of  what  we  call  gradual  disengagement  of 
the  armed  forces  " 

A  month  before  the  Malan  speech.  Presi- 
dent Emillo  Garraatazu  Medici  ousted  the 
air  force  minister.  Air  Marshal  Marlco  de 
Souza  e  Melo,  who  was  Identified  as  one  of  a 
group  of  officers  who  wanted  to  continue  to 
involve  the  air  force  In  political  repression. 
With  the  replacement  of  Melo.  the  air  force 
returned  to  Its  traditional  military  orienta- 
tion, military  sources  said. 

With  lees  worry  about  politics,  the  army 
found  that  its  structure  was  outmoded,  they 
said  Its  divisional  organization  was  based 
on  World  War  II  patterns  with  cumbersome 
and  separate  artlUery.  infantry  and  armored 
divisions.  ^  ^,^   ^, 

"The  Brazilian  Army  is  now  substituting 
Its  divisions  with  brigades,  which  have  a 
better  mix  of  armored.  Infantry  and  artUlery 
units.  This  gives  it  more  mobility  and  flexi- 
bility." the  sovurces  said. 

At  the  same  time,  the  army  Is  emphasiz- 
ing the  production  of  weapons  at  home 
rather  than  their  purchase  abroad,  accord- 
ing to  the  sources. 

The  Engesa  Company  of  Sao  Paulo  has  buut 
prototypes  of  an  amphibious  troop  carrlei 
and  a  scout  vehicle  with  a  32mm  gun  that 
are  currently  undergoing  tests  and  may  be 
ready  for  production  within  five  years,  the 
sources  said. 

A  military  expert  described  the  Brazilian 
arms  production  effort  as  "modest."  The 
weapons  would  help  give  Brazil  a  defensive, 
but  not  an  offensive,  capability,  and  Brazil 
still  ranks  behind  Argentina  In  the  sophis- 
tication of  Its  cavalry  units,  the  expert  said. 

(Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Aug.  29. 19711 

EimoPE  Rapidlt  Replaces  UNnxD  States  as 

Main  Latin  Arms  SotmcE 

(By  Prank  Soler) 

Western  Europe  Is  rapidly  replacing  the 

United  States  as  the  most  Important  arms 

salesman  in  Latin  America. 


The  trend  has  represented  a  loss  for  the 
U.S.  military  complex  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion in  arms  sales  to  Latin  nations  over  the 
past  decade. 

Within  the  past  two  years  alone,  a  large 
slice  of  the  estimated  $750  million  spent  by 
the  Latins  in  military  hardware  has  been 
scooped  up  by  the  European  traders. 

More  importantly,  the  intensifying  trend 
evidences  a  serious  loss  of  heretofore  \in- 
disputed  U.S.  influence  in  Latin  military 
circles. 

At  least  seven  countries  on  the  South 
American  continent— Argentina.  BrazU,  Peru. 
Colombia.  Ecuador,  Chile  and  Venezuela — 
have  made  major  military  purchases  In 
Western  Europe  recently,  shunning  the  VS. 
market. 

And  at  least  one  Central  American  nation, 
economically  hard  pressed  Honduras,  is  also 
reported  to  have  purchased  some  vintage 
U.S.-made  jet  fighters  from  Europe. 

In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  trend.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  recently  waived  the  $75-mlllion 
annual  celling  on  American  arms  sales  to 
the  Latins  and  requested  that  Congress 
double  the  figure  to  $150  million. 

The  measure  was  quite  drastic,  inasmuch 
as  the  ceiling  had  been  Imposed  by  Congress 
in  1967  to  throttle  any  possibility  of  an 
armaments  race  that  would  divert  funds 
from  badly  needed  social  reform  programs 
in  Latin  America. 

The  President's  move,  however,  probably 
amounts  to  too  little  and  comes  too  late. 

Most  Latin  nations  that  needed— and 
could  afford— to  modernize  their  armed 
forces  already  have  done  so  by  buying  or 
contracting  to  buy  Jet  fighters,  fighter-bom- 
bers, tanks,  ships  and  even  nonnuclear  sur- 
face-to-air and  air-to-sea  mlssUes  from 
Western  Europe. 

By  the  time  another  modernlMtlon  Is 
needed,  say  10  or  15  years  from  now,  these 
countries  should  possess  the  technology  re- 
quired to  develop  their  own  armaments 
without  having  to  shop  abroad  for  them. 

Thus  America's  hand-me-down  war  ma- 
terial, such  as  the  World  War  n  vintage  Sher- 
man tank,  for  years  one  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive trademarks  of  Latin  America's  military, 
now  appears  destined  for  the  scrap  heap 
there. 

The  trend  can  be  laid  to  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, with  the  1967  congressional  decision  to 
limit  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  Latins  serving 
a.s  the  catalyst. 

Long  before  that,  however,  young  na- 
tionalistic mUitary  officers  in  Latin  America 
had  expressed  their  displeasure  with  the  anti- 
quated carcasses  they  got  from  the  United 
States  and  had  demanded  more  modern 
equipment  to  replace  them. 

The  governments  themselves,  spurred  by 
simmering  border  disputes  and  the  suspicion 
with  which  many  neighbors  eyed  each  other 
because  of  them,  also  had  realized  the  need 
to  improve  their  national  defenses. 

When  the  congressional  celling  on  arms 
was  Imposed,  it  left  the  Latins  with  an  al- 
ternative: continue  to  equip  their  armed 
forces  vrtth  vintage  materiel  or  look  else- 
where. They  chose  to  look  elsewhere. 

Almost  immediately,  they  found  a  cluster 
of  European  arms  salesmen  knocking  on  La- 
tin America's  door — a  door  that  for  more 
than  20  years  had  opened  practically  only  for 
the  United  States. 

The  Europeans  offered  modern  equipment 
and  rockbottom  prices. 

The  Latins  bought  and  have  continued  to 
do  so  In  Increasing  proportions  since,  especi- 
ally from  Prance,  Great  Britain.  West  Ger- 
many and  Italy. 

The  first  substantial  breakthrough  for  the 
European  salesmen  came  In  late  1967  when 
Peru  bought  a  squadron  of  18  Prench-made 
Mirage  jet  fighters  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
more  than  $40  million. 

Brazil.  Argentina  and  Colombia  followed 
suit  rapidly,  buying  more  Mirage  aircraft,  a 


plane  described  as  a  "thoroughbred  ...  a 
pilot's  aircraft  and  a  very  sound  Interceptor." 
Colombia,  which  had  been  tangled  in  a 
lengthy  border  feud  with  Venezuela,  ordered 
18  Mirage  jet  Interceptors  to  counter  its 
neighbor's  air  superiority. 

Subsequently,  it  was  reported  that  Vene- 
zuela planned  to  spend  $72  million  for  36 
Mirage  fighters  and  purchase  an  additional 
36  Phantom  fighters  from  the  United  States 
to  checkmate  Colombia's  move. 

Brazil,  which  since  1967  has  spent  nearly 
$500  million  in  weapons,  ordered  16  of  the  $3- 
mllllon,  1.500  mlle-per-hour  aircraft. 

Peru,  delighted  with  its  acquLsltion.  added 
five  more. 

But  the  biggest  Mirage  buying  spree  was 
pulled  off  by  Argentina,  which  ordered  the 
first  of  what  will  eventually  be  a  total  order 
of  90. 

Argentina  also  bolstered  its  air  force  with 
25  Skyhawk  fighter-bombers  from  the  United 
States  and  12  Canberra  bombers  from  Great 
Britain. 

Neither  Argentina  nor  any  of  the  other 
weapon-buying  nations  have  limited  their 
purchases  to  aircraft,  however. 

In  March  1968,  Argentina  bought  60 
French-made  AMX13  light  tanks  at  a  total 
cost  of  $10  million.  It  also  purchased  a 
French  tank  production  line,  for  which  It 
paid  $80  mUllon,  which  reportedly  wUl  allow 
that  nation  to  manufacture  and  export  ar- 
mored vehicles  In  the  near  future. 

Argentina's  navy  was  strengthened  with 
two  guided-mlsslle  frigates  from  Great  Brit- 
ain at  a  cost  of  $72  million.  The  frigates 
are  not  only  equipped  with  the  ultramodern 
Sea-Dart  missile  system  but  also  with  fully 
automatic  deck  guns. 

Two  submarines  also  were  purchased  from 
the  United  States  and  two  others  from  West 
Germany;  the  latter  are  to  be  assembled  In 
Argentina. 

Even  the  Netherlands  got  Into  the  act, 
selling  Argentina  a  refurbished  U.S.-made 
aircraft  carrier  for  reportedly  $3  million. 
Brazil  has  not  lagged  far  behind. 
That  nation  bought  112  Aero-Macchl 
Italian-made  jet  trainer  planes  for  a  total 
cost  of  $70  mlUlon;  six  British  Vosper- 
Thomeycroft  frigates  at  $40  million  each, 
two  British  Oberon-class  submarines  for  $30 
million  each;  four  West  German  minesweep- 
ers; a  supply  tanker;  and  trucks,  jeeps,  rifles 
and  ammunition  totaling  $35  million. 

In  addition,  Brazil  Is  negotiating  an  $80- 
mllUon  purchase  of  eight  French-made 
Breguet  anti-submarine  patrol  aircraft, 
which  carry  homing  torpedos  and  air -to-sea 
missiles,  as  well  as  24  Albatross  air-to-sea 
missiles. 

The  Brazilian  government  stlso  is  said  to 
be  negotiating  the  construction  of  a  Mirage 
aircraft  factory  In  Brazil  and  a  contract  to 
service  all  the  Mirage  aircraft  that  its  maker, 
France's  Dassault,  sells  In  Latin  America. 

Both  Argentina  and  Brazil  are  also  seeking 
to  buy  the  British-made  Marconi  radar  air 
defense  system. 

Other  countries  buying  weaponry  from 
Western  Europe  Include  Chile,  which  pur- 
chased 21  Hawker  Hunter  British  Jets  re- 
cently; Ecuador,  which  brought  some  tanks 
from  Prance  as  well  as  some  coastal  patrol 
craft;  and  Honduras,  which  reportedly 
bought  several  U.S.-made  F88  jets  from  West 
Germany. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  24,  19711 

The  Concorde  Will  Visit  Latin  Lands 

Next  Month 

(By  Henry  Olnlger) 

Paris,    August    23. — The    Concorde,    the 

Prench-British  supersonic  airliner,  will  make 

its  longest  test  flight  when  it  goes  looking 

for  business  In  South  America  next  month. 

Aerospatiale,  the  state-owned  aircraft  and 

space  concern,  announced  that  the  French 
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orototype  001  woiUd  leave  Toulouse  in  south- 
ern Prance  on  Sept.  1  for  Rio  de  Janiero,  Sao 
Paulo  and  Buenos  Aires.  When  it  returns  on 
Sept.  17,  it  wlU  have  flown  8,000  to  9,000 
miles.  ,  . 

On  board,  in  addition  to  ofBclals  of  Aero- 
spatiale, will  be  two  members  of  the  French 
Government,  Valery  Discard  d'Estaing,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  and  Jean  Chamant,  the 
Minister  of  Tran^ort. 

CAPE  VERDE  ISLES  FIRST 

The  Concorde  will  go  flrst  to  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  off  Senegal.  West  Africa,  and 
then  to  Cayenne  In  French  Guiana.  With 
some  Brazilian  Journalists  aboard,  the  plane 
will  theu  fly  to  Rio  and  from  there  to  Sao 
Paulo,  where  a  big  commercial  fair,  Prance 
71,  is  scheduled  to  open  on  Sept.  9. 

The  Concorde  will  apparently  be  the  main 
attraction.  Its  builders  today  noted  that 
some  of  the  major  pioneering  efforts  in  In- 
tercontinental air  travel  were  flights  be- 
tween South  America  and  Europe.  South 
America,  they  said,  "constitutes  a  particu- 
larly interesting  territory  for  this  new  stage 
in  the  progress  of  commercial  aviation." 

LA-rlN  INTERESTS  SOUGHT 

Sixteen  companies  have  taken  74  options 
on  the  plane,  but  none  is  South  American. 
Aerospatiale,  which  will  also  show  the  plane 
in  Buenos  Aires,  wiU  seek  to  Interest  Varlg 
of  BrazU,  Aerolineas  Argentlnas,  Viasa  of 
Venezuela  and  Avlanca  of  Colombia.  A 
spokesman  here  emphasized  that  those  four 
companies  all  maintain  Intercontinental 
routes  that  "tomorrow  will  be  considerably 
shortened  by  supersonic  flight." 

It  will  be  the  second  time  the  Concorde 
has  bridged  two  continents.  In  May,  Just 
before  the  opening  of  the  Paris  air  show,  the 
Concorde  made  a  relatively  short  flight  to 
Dakar  in  West  Africa. 

The  more  ambitious  technical  and  commer- 
cial effort  involving  South  America  empha- 
sizes the  French  and  British  desire  to  capi- 
talize on  the  lack  of  United  States  competi- 
tion in  the  supersonic  field  in  a  market  tra- 
ditionally dominated  by  the  United  States. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  12,  19711 

FRANCE  Courts  Brazilians  With  Style 

AND  Hardware 

(By  Lewis  H.  Diuguid) 

Sao  Paulo,  September  11. — ^Prance  sent  Its 
finance  minister,  a  huge  trade  fair  and  the 
supersonic  Concorde  this  week  to  pledge  its 
allegiance  to  Brazil  as  the  market  of  impor- 
tance in  South  America. 

Finance  Minister  Valery  Glscard  d'Estaing 
made  clear  his  vote  of  confidence  In  Brazil's 
approach  of  growth  through  military-con- 
trolled capitalism.  The  other  emergent  option 
on  this  continent  is  the  socialism  exemplified 
by  Chile.  Peru  to  a  lesser  extent,  and  at  least 
until  the  last  coup,  Bolivia. 

"We  are  impressed  with  the  rate  of  devel- 
opment of  Brazil,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, with  the  evenness  of  that  rate,"  said 
Oiscard  d'Estaing.  "...  I  believe  In  the 
Brazilian  miracle." 

Brazil's  growth  rate  has  been  measured  at 
aljout  nine  per  cent  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  performance  unparalleled  in  Latin 
America. 

To  the  extent  that  the  French  capture  mar- 
kets here  for  the  glossy  products  at  the  trade 
fair,  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  busi- 
iiess — which  has  thoroughly  dominated  sales 
of  Imports  In  Brazil. 

The  fair  evened  Thursday  in  an  immense 
exhibition  hall  set  against  the  smoggy,  craggy 
skyline  of  this  industrial  center  of  over  8 
million  people. 

A  French  team  had  worked  two  years  to  as- 
sure that  goods  displayed  would  not  dupli- 
cate Industrial  goods  produced  here,  which 
are  considerable  and  which  are  the  object 


of  an  Intense  and  government-orchestrated 
national  pride. 

Displays  Included  sophisticated  chemical, 
medical  and  electronic  equipment,  reflecting 
the  expanded  needs  of  this  economy.  With 
93  million  people  and  territory  bigger  than 
the  pre- Alaska  United  States,  BrazU  is  literal- 
ly half  of  South  America.  International  mon- 
etary fund  flgures  Indicate  that  of  $2.2  bUlion 
in  BrazUlan  imports  in  1969,  $682  million 
came  from  the  United  States  and  only  about 
$80  mUllon  from  Prance. 

Glscard  d'Estaing  said  the  buyers  at  the 
fair  could  expect  prices  and  credit  competi- 
tive with  any  other  covmtries.  And  he  sug- 
gested that  with  the  international  crisis  of 
the  doUar  the  French  offerings  shoxUd  be 
even  more  appealing.  Prance's  share  of  ex- 
ports to  the  rest  of  Latin  America  is  even  leas 
than  that  here,  compared  to  the  United 
States.  Likewise  French  investments  are  said 
to  be  imder  7  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign 
investment,  compared  to  50  per  cent  from 
the  United  States. 

The  arrival  of  the  Concorde  gained  the 
trade  fair  whole  editiona  of  publicity. 
Wealthy  Brazilians  visit  Europe  often,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  flve-hour  hop  to  Paris  has 
great  appeal.  The  British  role  in  the  plane's 
development  went  almost  unnoticed. 

A  feature  of  the  fair  were  models  of  French 
aircraft,  including  the  Mirage  fighter  that 
has  been  purchased  by  BrazU  as  well  as  other 
Latin  countries. 

On  opening  night,  the  fair  had  a  touch  of 
Jacques  Tatl.  a  sort  of  Mr.  HiUot's  samba  hol- 
iday. A  machine  for  packaging  liquids  In 
plastic  containers  went  berserk.  It  splashed 
viewers  and  flooded  the  floors.  French  love- 
lies in  long  hair  and  short  skirts  discovered 
that  the  Portuguese  they  had  crammed  in 
Paris  wilted  In  Sao  Paulo.  There  were  only 
enough  tour  maps  to  serve  a  few  visitors. 

But  Sao  Paulinos  said  it  was  better  orga- 
nized than  most  such  events  here.  An  Amer- 
ican machinery  flrm  took  an  ad  in  the  news- 
papers cautioning  against  the  gutter  and  re- 
minding that  a  (smaUer)  trade  fair  from  the 
north  would  be  along  later.  If  the  French 
government  had  any  qualms  about  too  close 
association  with  the  mUitary  government, 
often  aUeged  to  be  brutally  repressive,  they 
were  not  showing  it.  Glscard  d'EUing's  host 
and  guide  was  Finance  Minister  Delflm 
Netto,  hero  of  the  BrazUlan  economic  miracle 
and  an  urbane  former  econcwnics  professor. 
Said  one  dismayed  opposition  leader:  "no- 
body introduced  to  Brazil  by  Elflm  could  be- 
Ueve  repression  occurred  here." 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  20,  19721 

German  Rocket  at  Brazil  Base  Draws 

Soviets 

(By  Dan  GrifBn) 

Natal,  Brazil.— At  precisely  07:32:53  on  a 
recent  Wednesday  morning,  a  West  German 
rocket  shot  up  from  a  laimchlng  pad  near 
here  and  soared  140  mUes  out  to  sea,  landing 
within  20  miles  of  the  spot  where  a  Soviet 
tracking  ship  had  been  sighted  two  days 
earlier. 

The  launch  had  been  delayed  whUe  Brazil- 
ian air  force  planes  made  sure  that  the  Soviet 
ship,  the  Turi  Gagarin,  had  left  the  200- 
mile  territorial  waters  that  Brazil  claims. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Yuri  Gagarin  had  been 
in  the  area  less  to  learn  about  the  relatively 
unsophisticated  rocket — a  25-foot-long.  two- 
stage,  solid-fuel  weather  rocket  of  German 
design  and  Canadian  manufacture — than  to 
remind  the  Germans  that  they  are  stlU  for- 
bidden, under  rules  Imposed  by  the  AUies 
following  World  War  II,  to  build  or  launch 
rockets  within  their  own  territory. 

If  the  Soviets  were  there  to  warn  Bonn,  the 
Germans'  presence,  In  turn,  was  a  clear  dem- 
onstraUon  of  their  interest  in  keeping  Ger- 
man rocket  and  space  technology  alive  and 


developing,  despite  the  restrictions  Imposed 
after  the  war. 

EarUer  the  same  week,  in  fact,  two  similar 
West  German  launches  had  been  attempted 
from  a  base  in  India,  with  rockets  Identical 
to  the  one  launched  in  BrazU,  but  both  faUed. 
One  blew  up  on  the  pad,  the  other  went 
astray. 

BRAZIL   GAINS   TECHNOLOGT 

For  their  part,  Brazil's  military  leaders  are 
making  use  of  the  rocket  program  to  gain 
the  technology  necessary  to  overcome  the 
country's  overall  underdevelopment  and  be- 
come a  modem  Indxistrial  nation. 

The  question  that  remains  Is  why  West 
Germany  and  a  number  of  other  countries 
as  well  have  chosen  to  launch  their  rockets 
in  BrazU.  What  does  the  vast,  underdevelop- 
ed Brazilian  Northeast — known  mainly  for 
its  periodic  droughts  and  chronic  poverty, 
and  often  called  the  largest  single  concen- 
tration of  misery  in  this  hemisphere — have 
to  offer  rocket  and  space  programs? 

The  answer:  An  ideal  location.  In  more 
ways  than  one. 

Ten  miles  from  this  state  capital,  on  a 
good  road — especially  by  local  standards — 
Is  a  place  called  Barrelra  do  Inferno,  "Bar- 
rier of  Hell,"  a  name  far  older  than  the 
rocket  base  that  the  BrazUlan  military  gov- 
ernment began  building  there  in  late  1964. 

The  base,  only  five  degrees  from  the  geo- 
graphic equator  and  almost  on  the  mag- 
netic equator,  allows  an  eastward  shot  (tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  earth's  rotation)  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  open  water — aU  fac- 
tors useful  for  the  new  science  of  telemetry. 

NUMEROUS   ADVANTAGES 

The  area  has  other  advantages,  such  as  low 
population  density,  little  sea  and  air  traffic, 
minimal  ralnfaU.  favorable  winds  and — not 
least — the  backing  of  a  government  that  has 
more  interest  in  space  than  money  for  a 
space  program. 

The  location  attracts  foreign  space  spe- 
cialists for  Joint  programs  which  allow  Bra- 
zilian scientists  and  technicians  to  piggyback 
on  other  countries'  expenditures,  thereby 
gaining  far  greater  experience  than  their  own 
country's  space  budget  alone  could  provide. 

For  example,  the  German  weather  rocket's 
total  cost — vehicle,  payload,  tests,  launch 
and  recovery — was  estimated  by  Brazilian 
observers  at  nearly  $1  million,  aU  of  which 
West  Germany  paid. 

And  the  German  rocket  Is  far  from  an  iso- 
lated example.  Since  the  base  was  inau- 
gurated, m  December  of  1965  with  a  Nike 
Apache,  382  launches  have  taken  place  there, 
an  average  of  more  than  one  a  week. 

For  foreign  space  programs,  Barrelra  do 
Inferno  is  simply  a  handy  place  to  set  off 
rockets.  But  Brazil  has  a  much  longer-range 
Interest:  An  ambitious  program  called  Proj- 
ect SACI  (for  Advanced  Satellite  of  Inter- 
disciplinary Communications)  is  under  way, 
aiming  at  an  eventual  BrazUian-owned  and 
BrazUian-controUed  synchronous  radio  and 
TV  satellite  which  wUl  one  day  "provide 
universal  educational  opportunity  for  BrazU." 

The  space  technology  Involved  is  only  one 
aspect  of  Project  SACI.  In  a  crisp  little  air- 
conditioned  buUding  near  the  base — ^halfway 
between  the  blockhouse  of  the  launching 
pad  and  a  mud-and-wattle  hut  occupied  by 
a  typical  Northeastern  famUy  of  peasants, 
scratching  out  a  meager  existence  on  the 
parched  and  barren  soil — a  team  of  Brazilians 
and  Americans  is  at  work  planning  the  edu- 
cational and  community-development  parts 
of  the  program. 

PILOT   PROJECTS 

At  the  Federal  University  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte,  in  Natal,  others  plan  the  classes 
and  work  on  pUot  school  projects;  while  In 
offices  in  Natal,  BrasUla,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo,  still  others  are  writing  specifica- 
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tlons  and  letting  bids  for  the  electronic  sys- 
tems needed  for  ground  Installations. 

Project  SACI's  critics  tend  to  point  to  the 
conspicuous  faUure  of  previous  programs  the 
country  has  launched  to  "Integrate  the 
BrazUlan  bacUands"  Into  national  life.  The 
mere  addition  of  technology,  these  critics 
suggest,  Isn't  enough  to  make  this  project 
turn  out  differently. 

Nonetheless,  the  present  Brazilian  govern- 
ment, with  an  eye  on  the  hidden  costs  of 
underdevelopment— the  lack  of  skilled  work- 
ers, managers  and  technicians;  of  consumers 
as  well  as  of, people  who  can  finance  and 
direct  the  country's  IndustrUllzatlon  pro- 
gram—counts Project  SACI  aa  an  investment 
bound  to  pay  off. 

As  the  mlliury  regime  need  not  Justify  Its 
programs  or  expenditures  to  the  voters,  the 
government  Is  moving  firmly  to  make  that 
investment,  despite  occasional  criticisms. 

But  If  education  and  development  are 
Brazils  conscious  goals  In  Implementing  the 
project,  another  one  can  be  detected  under- 
neath: The  Brazilian  government— and  In- 
creasingly the  Brazilian  public  at  large— sees 
Brazil  as  serving  Its  apprenticeship  to  great- 
ness, as  South  America's  leading  country. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  21,  1972 1 

Brazil  Is  Butino  Radar  E«xnPMENT 

(By  Joseph  Novltskl) 

Rio  DE  Janeiro,  May  20 —Brazil  has  an- 
nounced the  purchase,  from  French  manu- 
facturers, of  a  $59-mllllon  alr-traffic-control 
and  air-defense  radar  system,  bringing  the 
cost  of  equipping  the  country  with  one 
squadron  of  Prench-bullt  Mirage  Jet  fighters 
to  over  $100-mllllon. 

A  French  Government  loan  to  cover  the 
cost  of  equipping  Rio  de  Janeiro.  S&o  Paulo 
and  Brasilia,  the  country's  capital  with  mod- 
ern, interconnected  air-control  centers  was 
announced  yesterday  In  Paris  by  Prof.  An- 
tonio Delflm  Neto,  the  Brazilian  Minister  of 
Finance. 

According  to  reports  published  today,  the 
Thomson  C.S.P.  company  will  supply  the 
system.  It  Is  believed  that  the  equipment  wiU 
make  Brazil  the  only  Latin-American  country 
to  have  an  adequate  ground-control  system 
for  the  supersonic  combat  Mirages. 

A  squadron  of  16  Mirages  •  •  •  plases  U 
scheduled  to  begin  arriving  here  In  July.  The 
announced  cost  of  the  squadron  of  13-slngle- 
seat  Interceptors  and  three  two-seat  trainers, 
fully  equipped  and  with  all  supporting  equip- 
ment, was  $35-mUllon.  The  cost  of  building 
a  new  air  force  base  to  house  the  squadron 
at  An&polls,  90  miles  northwest  of  Brasilia, 
was  about  917-mllllon. 

RISE  IN   MIUTART  APPROPRIATIONS 

Peru  was  the  first  Latin-American  country 
to  purchase  Mirage  fighters.  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  In  that  order,  have 
followed  suit. 

Such  arms  purchases,  made  despite  heavy 
American  pressure,  have  contributed  to  an 
Increase  of  348  per  cent  in  military  appro- 
priations made  each  year  between  1940  and 
1970  by  Argentina.  Brazil,  ChUe,  Colombia, 
Peru  and  Venezuela. 

In  1970,  Brazil,  the  largest  nation  In  Latin 
America,  had  the  largest  military  establish- 
ment and  the  largest  budget,  $792-mllllon, 
according  to  a  statistical  study  made  for  the 
United  States  Government  last  year. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  United  States  pro- 
hibitions on  sales  of  modem  arms  to  Latin- 
American  countries,  which  Congress  has  writ- 
ten Into  military  aid  legislation,  almost  all 
recent  Latin-American  arms  deals  have  been 
made  in  Western  Europe. 

Brazil  has  signed  up  In  the  last  year  to  buy 
two  submarines  and  six  frigates  from  British 
shipyards.  According  to  a  report  published 
today  In  the  newspaper  O  Estado  de  S&o 
Paulo,  Brazil  Is  negotiating  with  West  Oer- 
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many    and    France    for    ground-to-air    and 
ground-to-ground  missiles  for  her  army. 

[Prom  Information  Brazil] 
Brazil's  Economic  Foreign  Policy 
(By  Erika  Gordon) 
It  Is  no  secret  in  Latin  America  that  BrazU 
was  flying  planes  on  Bolivia's  borders  In  case 
the  military  coup  needed  air  assistance.  The 
August  1971  coup  occured  two  days  before  a 
trade  agreement  between  Bolivia  and  ChUe 
was  to  go  Into  effect,  an  agreement  that 
would  have  added  strength  to  the  belea- 
guered attempt  to  establish  an  Andean  sub- 
regional  common  market  and  that  would 
have  given  Bolivia  access  to  Chilean  ports  for 
shipping  their  goods.  There  Is  no  disagree- 
ment among  development  economists  that  a 
common  market  In  Latin  America  would  be 
of  tremendotis  aid  In  modernization  of  the 
member  countries.  Because  of  the  restricted 
markets  of  individual  countries,  an  Integrat- 
ed Industrial  production  profile  Is  Impos- 
sible to  achieve  singly. 

A  common  market  Is  not  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  regional  economic  development 
but  can  set  up  a  pattern  of  cooperation  that 
could  lead  to  an  Inter-country  development 
of  an  adequate  research  and  development  In- 
frastructure enabling  them  to  break  their  de- 
pendency on  the  developed  nations  for  tech- 
nological Inputs  and  expertise  and  thus  have 
a  greater  fiexlblllty  In  making  the  shift  to 
modern  technology  without  needing  to  strain 
their  foreign  exchange  reserves  beyond  their 
capacity.  This  cooperation  could  extend  into 
areas  of  sectoral  development  (education, 
urbanization,  health,  transportation)  making 
for  more  rapid  advances  in  social  develop- 
ment. 

However,  the  development  of  Inter-country 
research  and  development  facilities  would 
put  the  sub-regional  Andean  area  well  on 
their  way  to  taking  full  responsibility  for 
their  own  development — the  stated  goal  of 
our  aid  program.  The  Banzer  government  In 
Bolivia  has  shown  no  Interest  In  establishing 
trade  relations  with  ChUe.  In  this  light 
Brazil's  action  can  only  be  seen  as  counter 
to  the  development  needs  of  the  entire  sub- 
regional  area,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  counter  to 
the  real  needs  of  Bolivia. 

This  action  has  created  an  additional  guar- 
anteed market  for  Brazilian  goods,  as  the 
Banzer  government  has  aligned  Itself  with 
Brazil  accepting  substantial  amounts  of  both 
money  and  credit  (Enclosure  1)  largely  for 
the  purchase  of  Brazilian  goods.  During  the 
Uruguayan  elections  Brazil  brought  troops 
close  to  the  Uruguayan  Border.  It  Is  not  clear 
whether  they  Intended  to  Invade  Uruguay  If 
the  Broad  Front,  a  coalition  of  Marxist  and 
other  leftist  forces,  won  the  November  1971 
elections  or  If  they  were  there  simply  to  back 
up  the  Uruguayan  army  In  any  action  they 
might  take. 

A  New  York  Times  article  on  November  17, 
lb71  reported  that  the  Brazilian  Army  can- 
celled division  maneuvers  that  were  to  have 
taken  place  two  weeks  before  the  election  and 
only  60  miles  north  of  the  border,  and  that 
earlier  the  minister  of  the  Army,  Gen.  Or- 
landa  Gulsel,  had  declared  In  a  speech  that 
Brazil  had  no  Imperialist  goals.  On  July  23, 
1971  the  Magazine  Marcha  released  a  report 
of  a  Brazilian  contingency  pan  to  Intercede 
In  Uruguayan  affairs  If  the  Prente  Ampla  or 
one  of  the  traditional  parties  were  to  win 
the  election;  this  plan,  however,  dated  from 

1965. 

The  goal  of  our  military  aid  program  Is  to 
provide  assistance  for  mutual  defense  and  for 
the  preservation  of  stability  for  development. 
Last  years  events  raise  the  very  serious  ques- 
tion of  how  much  military  aid  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  stability  and  whether  our  mUl- 
tary  aid  Is  underwriting  Brazilian  shipments 
of  mUltary  supplies  to  BoUvU. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  9, 1972) 

Brazil:    Now    It's    Gorilla,    Go    Home!" 

(By  Joseph  Novltskl) 

Rio  de  Janeiro. — Prom  a  small  river  city  In 

the    middle    of   South    America,    Brazil    last 

week  announced  to  the  world  at  large  and 

to  South  America  In  particular  that  she  was 

in  the  foreign  aid  business  as  a  donor  and 

Bolivia  was  her  largest  client. 

That  was  the  ostensible  result  of  a  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday  between  Gen.  Emilio  G. 
Medici,  the  President  of  Brazil,  and  Col. 
Hugo  Banzer  Suarez,  the  President  of  Bolivia. 
The  two  Presidents  signed  agreements  that 
gave  formal  shape  to  Brazil's  seven-month- 
old  program  to  aid  her  small  neighbor,  but 
here  and  there  In  South  America  there  were 
people  who  saw  the  presidential  meeting  In 
Corumb4  aa  another  sign  of  slow  shifts  In 
the  local  balances  of  power  on  the  continent 
that,  until  recently,  were  held  In  place  by 
the  overwhelming  official  presence  of  the 
United  States. 

The  people  who  saw  the  meeting  that  way 
and  wondered — diplomats,  political  scientists, 
military  strategists  and  nationalists — are 
people  who  remember  their  history  and 
sometimes  worry.  They  are  people  who  know 
that  Peru's  armed  forces  are  organized  and 
trained  on  the  assumption  that  someday  the 
country  might  try  to  win  back  the  terri- 
tory lost  to  Chile  In  the  19th  century  In  the 
War  of  the  Pacific;  that  Ecuador  has  never 
learned  to  live  with  the  loss  of  a  huge  hunk 
of  the  Amazon  basin  In  a  Peruvian  invasion 
in  1942;  and  that  half  of  the  Brazilian  army 
has  for  years  been  stationed  In  the  southern 
third  of  the  Immense  country,  waiting  for 
an  invasion  from  Argentina. 

War  is  nowhere  imminent  and  few  people 
even  take  the  possibility  seriously.  However, 
as  the  official  United  States  mantle  was 
drawn  away  from  South  America  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  the  natural  rivalries  of  the  re- 
gion have  begun  to  reappear. 

BrazU.  by  the  sheer  size  of  her  sprawl  over 
more  than  half  the  continent  and  the 
potential  strength  of  her  jwpiUation  of  96 
million,  has  occupied  center  stage.  Then,  too, 
the  last  eight  years  under  a  conservative, 
repressive.  mUltary  government  that  believes 
In  economic  development  above  all  have 
driven  BrazU  Into  explosive  growth.  Run- 
away Infiatlon  has  been  bridled  down  to  a 
rate  of  20  per  cent  each  year  and  the  gross 
national  product  has  grown  at  over  nine  per 
cent  each  year  since  1969. 

Thfe  country  last  year  began  an  official  hunt 
for  industrial  export  markets  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  eventually  drew  the  government  into 
the  foreign  aid  to  small,  backward  neighbors, 
like  Bolivia,  that  were  not  yet  ready  mar- 
kets. This  has  awakened  fears  of  BrazUlan 
domination. 

The  miUtary  Government  of  Argentina, 
the  Marxist  Government  of  ChUe  and  the 
Christian  Democratic  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela have  made  it  clear  that  they  wUl  not 
allow  any  such  development.  President  Ale- 
jandro Lan'usse  of  Argentina  has  been  trying 
for  almost  a  year  to  unite  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing republics  to  South  America  on  the  some- 
times explicit  assumption  that  the  unity 
would  be  in  defense  against  Portuguese- 
speaking  BrazU. 

Colombia.  Peru  and  Ecuador  have  been 
polite  but  independent.  That  left  Bolivia, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay  and  Guyana — small  bor- 
dering countries  where  Brazil's  aid  effort 
and  political  Influence  have  been  concen- 
trated. 

As  one  result.  In  Uruguay  the  same  high 
school  students  who  slop  signs  on  walls 
reading  "Yanky,  go  home,"  will  shout  at  a 
passing  car  bearing  Brazilian  license  plates: 
"Gorilla,  go  home." 

Yet,  In  the  light  of  international  financial 
statistics,  the  whole  uproar  seemed  slightly 
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unreal.  Brazil,  with  an  official  foreign  debt 
of  t5  3-bUllon,  Is  herself  one  of  the  largest 
recipients  of  foreign  aid  In  the  worid.  She 
Is  the  largest  single  borrower  on  the  books  of 
the  World  Bank  and  In  debt  to  government 
agencies  and  private  Investors  from  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  Japan  and 
Canada.  "They're  Just  endorsing  our  checks 
and  passing  them  on,"  one  Western  diplo- 
mat said  in  acid  comment  on  Brazil's  foreign 
aid  effort. 

Bolivia  To  Purchase  18  Jets  Prom  Brazil 
FOR  $10  Million 

La  Paz,  Bolivia,  December  7. — Bolivia  will 
purchase  18  Brazlllan-bullt  Jet  aircraft 
valued  at  more  than  $10  million  in  a  move 
to  modernize  her  air  force.  La  Paz  newspapers 
reported  today. 

El  Diario  quoted  official  sources  as  saying 
that  the  purchase  virlll  Involve  18  Xavante 
jets  built  by  the  Brazilian  state  aircraft  com- 
pany. 

The  Xavante  is  a  subsonic,  two  seat,  twin- 
jet  aircraft  designed  for  training  and  close 
air  support  and  is  built  In  Brazil  under  li- 
cense from  Aermacchl  of  Italy.  The  planes 
have  a  maximum  speed  of  450  mUes  an  hour 
and  a  range  of  1,500  miles. 

Bolivia  now  has  World  War  Il-vlntage  P-51 
fighters. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  May  22.  1972] 
Brazil  Starting  To  Throw  Weight 


(By  Georgle  Anne  Oeyer) 
Rio    DE     Janeiro.— Booming     Brazil,     the 
emerging  industrial  giant  of  Latin  America. 
Is  involving  Itself  more  and  more  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Its   neighbors. 

To  Brazil,  which  long  has  had  an  apocalyp- 
tic view  of  Itself  as  the  "great  power"  of 
Latin  America,  this  Is  simply  a  natural  exten- 
sion of  her  destined  role  on  the  continent 
and  In  the  world. 

But  to  her  wary  neighbors — ^In  particular 
the  "southern  cone"  of  Uruguay.  Argentina. 
Paraguay.  Chile  and  Bolivia— it  is  a  danger- 
ous sign  of  a  reawakened  Brazilian  Imperial- 
ism. 

In  particular,  the  Brazilian  military  gov- 
ernment of  President  EmlUo  O.  Medici,  which 
has  taken  a  politically  conservative  but  eco- 
nomlcaUy  Innovative  road  to  Its  burgeoning 
power.  Is  concerned  about  Marxism  In  Uru- 
guay and  Chile.  And  Ihey  have  taken  some 
concrete,  little  known  steps  to  contain  It. 

To  deal  vrith  ChUe's  Marxist  President 
Salvador  AUende.  the  Brazilian  mUltary  orig- 
inally supported  with  arms  and  recently  has 
continued  to  strengthen  the  Bolivian  mUl- 
Ury  regime  of  President  Hugo  Banzer. 

Banzer's  moderate  faction  in  the  Bolivian 
army  took  over  from  the  far  leftist  mUltary 
government  of  President  Juan  Torres  last 
August.  In  recent  meetings  between  Presi- 
dents Medici  t.nd  Banzer.  ties  Itetween  the 
two  regimes  have  been  strengthened. 

Banzer  has  continued  to  Wage  an  all-out 
verbal  war  against  ChUe.  accusing  the  Al- 
lende  Government  of  allowing  Bolivian  Marx- 
ist guerrlUas  to  operate  from  that  coxintry. 
"There  Is  no  question  that  the  Brazilians 
.see  a  friendly.  Bollva  as  a  buffer  state  be- 
tween them  and  Chile,"  commended  one 
well-connected  diplomat  here,  "and  that  they 
see  Bolivia  as  a  means  of  eventually  gaining 
a  port  on  the  Pacific. 

"They  know  there  Is  restlessness  In  the 
ChUean  armed  froces,"  the  same  diplomat 
continued,  "and  they  keep  telling  the  ChUean 
officers  that  they  are  'behind  them.'  " 

In  Uruguay  the  BrazUlan  plans  were  the 
most  deliberate.  Had  the  Broad  Front,  a 
coalition  of  Marxist  and  other  leftist  parties, 
won  the  presldenlal  elections  last  November 
and  had  ChUe's  President  AUende  visited 
Uruguay,  as  was  planned,  the  Brazilians  were 
prepared  to  move. 
They  had  troops  brought  up  close  to  the 


Uruguayan  border  at  the  time,  although  It 
Is  unclear  whether  they  Intended  actuaUy  to 
Invade  Uruguay  or  simply  to  back  up  the 
Uruguayan  army  on  any  action  It  might  take. 
One  Invasion  plan,  which  actuaUy  dated 
from  1965,  was  made  public  at  the  time. 

The  BrazUlans  also  have  helped  In  Uruguay 
to  train  what  are  referred  to  here  as  the 
"good  Tupamaros." 

The  real  Tupamaros  are  the  Castrolte 
urban  terrorists  who  have  wreaked  havoc  In 
Uruguay  for  the  last  nine  years.  The  "good 
Tupamaros"  are  rightist  paramUltary  forces 
who  fight  the  Tupamaros  by  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  much  as  the  extra- 
mUltary  Brazilian  death  squads  have  done 
for  the  last  eight  years. 

All  of  this  Indicates  a  new  aggressive  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  highly  conservative 
Brazilian  Military,  who  have  run  this  mam- 
moth country  since  1964.  This  new  attitude 
has  grown  over  the  last  three  years,  as  the 
economic  power  of  the  country  has  leaped 
forward. 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  May  11.  1972) 
Five  Prisoners  Samba  Way  Free 

Rio  De  Janeiro.  Brazil.— Five  musically 
inclined  prisoners  in  the  city  Jail  of  the 
small  Brazillau  town  of  Franco  da  Rocha 
samba-ed  their  way  to  freedom,  Rio  news- 
papers reported. 

While  four  of  the  Inmates  beat  out  samba 
rhythms  vising  drinking  glasses,  combs  and 
matchboxes,  the  fifth  provided  added  per- 
cussion by  scraping  a  saw  against  the  bars  of 
the  cell,  the  newspapers  said. 

After  the  music  stopped,  the  Jailer,  who 
had  been  enjoying  the  show  from  another 
room,  went  to  investigate  and  found  the  cell 
empty. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  17,  1971] 
Brazil  Acts  To  Asstjre  Uruguay,  Nervous  if 
^  LEfTisTs  Win  Election 

(By  Joseph  Novltskl) 

Santa  Ana  Do  Livbramento,  Brazil,  No- 
vember 12.— Little  Uruguay  has  gone  Into  the 
final  two  weeks  of  a  strong  leftist  drive  In 
her  presidential  election  campaign,  with  oc- 
casional nervous  glances  north  across  the 
border  at  huge  BrazU,  whose  mUltary  Gov- 
ernment is  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  the 
Marxist  left. 

Many  Uruguayans,  particularly  those  who 
support  the  candidate  and  platform  of  a  left- 
ist coalition  built  around  the  Communist 
and  Christian  Democratic  parties,  feared 
earlier  this  year  that  their  country  would 
be  Invaded  from  the  north  If  the  left  won 
the   presentlal   election   on  Nov.   26. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  a  really  leftist 
govern  in  Uruguay  would  be  against  Bra- 
zU's  interests,"  a  BrazUlan  Government 
source  said  six  months  ago.  "The  question 
is  what  to  do  about  It?" 

After  several  months  of  silence  that 
sounded  ominous  In  Uruguay.  BrazU  has  re- 
cently made  two  public  gestures  aimed  at  re- 
assuring the  Uruguayans— while  maintaining 
a  military  presence,  as  usual,  near  the 
frontier. 

MANEUVERS  WERE  CANCELED 


Late  last  month,  the  Brazilian  Army  can- 
r«ied  divisional  maneuvers  that  were  to  have 
taken  place  two  weeks  before  the  election 
and  only  60  mUes  north  of  the  border  here. 
Earlier  the  Minister  of  the  Army,  Gen.  Or- 
lando Gulsel,  had  declared  In  an  army  day 
speech  that  Brazil  had  no  imperialist  goals. 

BrazUlan  Army  officials,  passing  the  word 
to  reporters  In  BrasUla  without  any  official 
announcement,  said  the  maneuvers  along 
the  border  had  been  canceled  because  spokes- 
men for  the  Uruguayan  left  had  charged  that 
they  would  prey  on  voters'  fears  of  an  In- 
vasion. 

The  Idea  of  an  Invasion  was  never  taken 


very  seriously  on  the  BrazlUan  side  of  the 
border.  On  the  Uruguayan  side  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  maneuvers  does  not  seem  to  have 
erased  it. 

There  are  no  signs  of  hoslUlty  along  the 
virtually  unguarded  border,  which  here  be- 
comes an  Imaginary  line  through  the  middle 
of  a  public  park.  It  separates  Livramento,  in 
Brazil,  from  the  Uruguayan  town  of  Rivera, 
but  only  on  the  map.  The  border  park  Is  the 
principal  public  square  for  both  towns  and 
Uruguayans  .iiid  Brazilians  are  able  to  work 
on  whichever  side  of  the  frontier  they  prefer. 
increasing  with  distance 
The  farther  south  one  goes  from  the  border 
into  Uruguay,  however,  the  more  readily 
Uruguayans,  particularly  those  with  leftist 
sympathies,  express  fear  of  BrazU. 

"We  really  don't  think  the  BrazUlans  wUl 
mvade  us  If  the  left  wins  the  election,"  said  a 
Uruguayan  rancher  with  land  about  60  miles 
south  of  the  border.  He  added  that  he 
planned  to  vote  for  the  leftist  coalition, 
called  the  Broad  Front. 

In  Tacuarembo,  72  mUes  south  of  the  bor- 
der. Broad  Front  campaign  posters  Identify 
BrazU  and  the  United  States  as  the  two 
•imperialist  enemies"  of  Uruguay  and  high- 
school  students  shout  "imperialist"  after  a 
car  with  Brazilian  license  plates. 

Brazil,  the  largest  nation  In  Latin  America, 
with  92  million  InhablUnts  and  the  largest 
standing  army  on  the  continent,  looms  over 
Uruguay,  with  barely  three  mUUon  inhabi- 
tants and  a  standing  army  outnumbered  by 
the  Brazilian  Third  Army,  which  has  60,000 
men. 

Before  the  Third  Army  left  the  maneuver 
area  last  month,  its  commander.  Gen.  Breno 
Borges  Fortes,  said  in  a  speech  made  avail- 
able to  BrazUlan  newspapers  that  a  two-day 
exercise  had  demonstrated  the  great  mobility 
and  firepower  of  the  new  armored  cavalry 
units  stationed  along  the  border. 

Brazil's  Military  Purchases 
(By  Erlka  Gordon,  Information  Brazil) 
The  foUowlng  tables  and  charts  Indicate 
the  source  of  mUltary  arms  and  the  break- 
down of  arms  by  Item  produced  In  Brazil 
and  bought  from  foreign  suppliers.  The  AID 
chart  Indicates  that  Brazilian  expenditures 
for  arms  was  at  the  level  of  2.7 '^^.  of  GDP  in 
excess  of  the  2'^c  recommended  maximum 
that  should  be  expended  by  developing  coun- 
tries. The  Conte-Long  amendment  and  the 
S>Tnlngton  amendment  of  1967  provided  for 
curtailment  of  economic  aid  If  the  recipient 
country  were  buying  arms  above  their  real 
security  needs  from  foreign  suppliers. 

Brazil  had  under  consideration  the  pur- 
chase of  Mirage  Jets  from  France  from  1967. 
an  action  that  we  warned  them  could  lead 
to  the  curtailment  of  aid,  but  when  the  pur- 
chase was  made  in  1970  no  action  was  taken. 
Although  the  purchase  cost  of  Mirage  Jets  Is 
not  excessive  there  are  no  stipulation  made 
for  servicing  or  the  supplying  of  replacement 
parts — this  purchase  has  a  built  In  cost  es- 
calator; the  initial  cost  Is  only  a  percentage 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  Jet  during  Its  period 
of  operation. 

Although  the  estimate  of  our  mUltary  aid 
Is  only  $0.9  million  for  fiscal  1972  the  sale 
of  arms  is  scheduled  at  twenty  million.  None- 
theless our  aid  In  previous  years  has  been 
well  above  this  level.  None  of  the  other  arms 
suppliers  provided  military  aid  to  Brazil,  but 
our  aid  program  could  well  have  served  as 
a  cushion  for  such  extravagant  and  unneces- 
sary expenses  as  the  Mirace. 

•fhe  problem  goes  well  beyond  this — the 
BrazUlan  mUltary  Is  not  united  In  their 
attitudes  toward  development  or  arms  needs 
and  there  Is  much  Internal  dissent  that  Is 
not  publicly  visible.  In  a  healthy  political 
process  heterogeneity  of  opinion  Is  Important 
to  the  decisionmaking  process,  but  In  a 
country  where  conflicting  Ideas  are  so  little 
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tolerated  our  continued  military  aid  can 
only  serve  to  protect  those  Interested  In  ex- 
cessive mlUtary  expenditures  by  making  their 
errors  of  Judgment  less  glaringly  obvious 

The  Fifth  Institutional  Act  of  December 
1965  centralized  decisionmaking  powers  by 
the  enforced  recess  of  Congress.  Since  the 
government  makes  all  the  decisions  regard- 
ing expenditures  and  establishes  the  priori- 
lies,  all  decisions  should  be  viewed  as  essen- 
tially political  in  nature.  They  have  emascu- 
lated the  trade  unions,  outlawed  the  Nation- 
al Students  unions,  suspended  virtually  all 
individual  freedoms,  intimidated  the  press 
into  enforcing  its  own  self-censorship  and 
reorganized  party  politics  in  such  a  way  that 
they  have  become  a  farce  (Los  Angeles 
Times.  Oct.  10,  1971).  What  little  possibility 
there  Is  for  dissent  is  within  the  ranks  of 
the  military.  It  is  within  this  context  that 
consideration  of  continued  mlUtary  assist- 
ance should  be  made. 

There  are  still  verj-  serious  problems  con- 
froptine;  BrazU,  the  cycle  of  drought  and 
starvation  in  the  Northeast  has  not  tteen 
alleviated,  there  are  still  substantial  prob- 
lems with  inflation  and  illiteracy,  with  in- 
come distribution  and  Inadequate  medical 
care,  unemployment  Ls  still  large  among  un- 
skilled workers.  The  1968  AID  study  prepared 
for  Congress  reports  that  the  educational 
svstem  is  grossly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
an  Industrial  nation.  Although  a  program  of 
comprehensive  educational  reform  has  been 
instituted  the  analysis  of  the  results  are 
mixed. 


One  educational  advisor  was  assigned  to 
developed  educational  technology  in  the  prep- 
aration of  program  instructional  material  to 
be  used  in  teaching  the  teachers.  There  were 
supposed  to  be  a  total  of  500  television  pro- 
grams prepared  in  the  flrst  "package"  for 
teaching  the  teachers  but  by  the  time  that 
the  advisor  arrived  "there  were  none  when 
we  got  there"  "I  doubt  there  is  anybody 
down  there  who  knows  what  the  plan 
means."  The  program  was  devissd  by  Brazil's 
Institute  for  Space  Research  and  was  known 
as  project  SACI  (Advanced  Satellite  Inter- 
disciplinary Research  Communications).  One 
of  the  previous  project  coordinators  esti- 
mated the  cost  In  U.S.  aid  money  as  some- 
where between  $5  and  $10  million  dollars. 
(Miami  Herald.  June  12,  1972) 

The  Superior  War  College  has  been  known 
as  the  arena  where  most  of  Brazil's  policy 
decisions  are  made,  but  In  a  recent  study 
In  widespread  circulation,  the  Superior  War 
College  advocated  Press  Freedom  and  the 
r!Rt:t  to  criticize.  Brazil's  government  moved 
quickly  to  still  all  public  discussions  of  Ideas 
advocating  liberalization  of  the  federal  con- 
trols on  the  press  and  open  debate.  The  re- 
ports of  both  these  developments  occurred 
within  a  day  of  each  other  as  reported  in 
separate  accounts  by  Los  Angeles  Times  staff 
writer.  Leonard  Greenwood. 

A  report  In  the  Miami  Herald  of  April  11 
stated  that  the  Brazilian  Army  had  shifted 
Us  priorities  from  economic  development  to 
military  modernization.  Although  this  was 
viewed  as  a  move  toward  gradual  disengage- 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  DATA,  LATIN  AMERICA 
{Dollar  amounts  in  n:lllions| 


meut  of  the  armed  forces  from  direct  In- 
volvement in  political  affairs,  since  coping 
with  Internal  Insurgency  Is  largely  the  task 
of  the  police  forces,  the  military  role  of  the 
armed  forces  is  limited  In  the  absence  of 
armed  conflicts  In  the  region.  The  demand 
for  weapons  can  be  closely  correlated  to  the 
political  role  of  the  armed  forces  In  any  given 
Latin  American  country.  The  high  level  of 
arms  purchases  by  Brazil  can  only  be  viewed 
as  serving  a  bureaucratic  need,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  one  Brazilian  General  the 
capability  of  Brazil  is  about  five  to  one  in 
relation  to  Argentina,  her  major  competitor. 

No  observer  in  Latin  American  can  foresee 
at  tills  time  armed  conflicts  at  a  very  high 
level  of  intensity,  and  Brazil  is  economically 
incapable  of  competing  In  an  international 
cost-escalating  arms  race,  nor  in  fact  sliould 
it.  The  U.S.  is  In  the  paradoxical  position  of 
supplying  arms  and  training  to  countries 
throughout  Latin  America  that  view  each 
other  as  historical  enemies.  Certainly  If  we 
can  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  to  reduce  arms 
shipments  to  the  Middle  East  to  alleviate 
tensions  we  should  be  able  to  negotiate  with 
our  allies  to  curtail  arms  sales  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica that  can  only  divert  attention  from  the 
much  more  Important  goal  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

An  analysis  of  Latin  American  military 
needs  and  supplies  In  the  Stockholm  Interna- 
tional Peace  Research  Institute's  compre- 
hensive report  on  "Arms  to  the  Third  World" 
Is  Included  as  a  valuable  perspective  on  the 
Latin  American  arms  race. 


Central  governrrent  finances  ■ 


Gold  anrt  foreign  exchange  ' 


Expenditures 


Countr/ 


Total 


Defense  expenditures 


Domestic  revenues 


Amount 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


tt    Amount 
1970  1971 


As  percent  of  GNPs 


1970 


1971 


1970 


1971 


Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile -- 

Colombia    .     .   - 

Dominican  Repul)lic 

Ecuador 

Guyana 

Haiti' 

lamaica'... 

Pan  Ilia  • 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Central  American  common  market: 

Costa  Rica -. 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 


i*2 
656 
344 
221 
«D 
66 

4 

141 

182 
10 
167 
184 
933 

29 
64 
72 
31 
44 


}46 

1,186 

389 

206 

32 

83 

20 

4 

165 

304 

18 

329 

175 

1.021 

16 
63 
78 
20 
49 


1,744 

<  278 

203 

54 

65 

26 

in 

205 

»419 

21 

240 

176 

1.522 

28 
65 
94 
22 

59 


$180 

5,401 

2,187 

775 

294 

46 

306 

209 

89 

1,068 

374 

2,529 

172 
139 
192 
115 
113 


J229 

6.517 

3,807 

954 

351 

83 

55 
368 
217 
110 

1,175 
580 

2,795 

264 
186 
208 
126 
126 


$19 

948 

164 

91 

30 

31 

2 

(») 

6 

2 

11 

180 

50 

204 


20 


$20 
1.117 


277 
115 
31 
36 
3 
(.) 

2 
12 

234 
91 

216 


2.1 
2.7 
2.2 
1.4 
2.2 
2.0 
.9 

.2 
1.9 
3.0 
2.1 
2.1 


2.1 
2.8 
3.3 
1.6 
2.0 
2.0 
(») 
(•) 

1.9 
3.5 
3.6 
2.0 


11 

29 

7 

12 


13 

18 

9 

12 


1.1 
1.6 
1.0 
1.5 


1.2 

.9 

1.2 

1.3 


$112 

5,073 

1,750 

711 

276 

^) 

45 

266 

160 

71 

1,018 

332 

2,111 

153 

134 

166 

87 

81 


$128 

6.439 

2,182 

847 

317 

^'^68 

53 

304 

186 

78 

1,044 

408 

2,686 

164 
142 
174 

90 
90 


N  Official  reserves,  gross  basis,  end  of  year,  end  1971  gold  is  v.ii 
exchange  at  realigned  exchaiiRe  rates. 
2  Convened  at  1970  exch.ingp  rates:  1971  data  jie  eslmiates. 
»  Derived  troni  current  pri:p  data, 
•  August. 

U.S.  Mii-rrARY  Assistance  to  Brazil 
U.S.  Involvement  Is  not  only  financial.  The 
US  also  trains  personnel  both  In  Brazil — 
formerly  through  the  Ofllce  of  Public  Safety 
(OPS)  program  of  AID — and  in  the  US, 
through  the  Military  Assistance  Program  of 
the  Defense  Department. 

TABLE  A.-POLICt  ASSISTANCE  TO  BRAZIL  1961-69 
y,,,.  Amount 

1961  $718,000 

562 "  ...        596.000 

963 ;;.; 1,292,000 

964 1,098,000 

1965 774,000 

1966 - 754,000 

967 699,000 

1968 623,000 

i:     1969!"""";!'.;;'.""-" 862,000 

Total 7,416,000 


ueri  flt  $■??  in  ounce  and  Inrcitn 


»  Not  available. 

'  Government  finances  data  fnr  fisc.il  years  enrling  Sep'.   30. 

'  Government  finances  data  for  fiscal  years  beginning  Apr.  1. 

•  Gold  and  foreign  exchange  data  include  commercial  bank  hold  ings. 

■  June. 


Source:  U.S.  AID,  Statistics  and  Reports  Division,  Operations 
Report,  data  as  of  June  1961,  through  June  30, 1969.  The  earlier 
editions  of  this  publication  v»ere  issued  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  AID'S  predecessor. 

TABLE  C.--U.S.  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  EXPENDITURES  IN 
BRAZIL  1950-68 

{Dollars  in  millionsl 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Assistance 
Facts(Washington,D.C.,1969),  pp.  16-17. 


TABLE  O.-BRAZILIAN  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  TRAINED 
UNDER  MAP  (MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM)  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


Year  or  period 


Brazil 


Latin 

America 

(total) 


Period 


Brazil 


1950-63                 

$150.6 

1964.             

9.1 

1965                       •.. 

11.4 

1966                  

9.5 

1967 

13.4 

1968                         

12.6 

Total,  1950-68 

206.7 

$388. 8 
52.1 
55.9 
58.4 
59.1 
72.8 

687.0 


1950-63 3,416 

1964-68 2,255 

Total 5,671 


Latin 
America 


24, 421 
22, 058 

46, 479 


Source:  Department  of  Defense,  Military  Assistance  Facts 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1969),  p,  21. 
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TABLE  4A.18.-CENTRAL  AMERICA:  CONSTANT  PRICE  FIGURES 
lU.S.  $mn,  at  1950  prices  and  1960  exchange  rates  (final  column,  X,  at  current  pnces  and  exchange  rates)! 


27339 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


Costa  Rica 

Cut'a'     ■  „-     r,- 
Dominican  Republic - 

El  Salvador.  

Guatemala -  - 

Haiti--     -- 

Honduras 

Mexico.   ..- - 

Nicaragua 

Panama  

Total  Central  America. 


1.4 


5.2 

5.5 

3.2 
56.4 


(270.0) 


1961 


1.9 


5.4 
5.4 
3.4 
3.3 
58.3 


(270.0) 

1962 


2.0 


6.6 
6,3 
3.6 
3.7 
55.2 


(270.0) 

1963 


2.0 


6.9 
6.2 
5.1 
3.4 
62.8 


2.2 


6.6 
5.8 
4.5 

3.3 
50.0 


(280.0)         (260.0) 


1964 


1965 


2,2 


6,6 
7,2 

4.4 

3,1 

56.9 


(270.0) 

1966 


2.2 


64.2 

(280  0) 
1%7 


2,5 


8.0 
8,6 
4,8 
4,5 
75.0 
7.4 


(300,0) 
1968 


2.5 

33,5 
7,5 
9.2 
6.2 
5,0 

74,4 
5.9 


4  6 
74.5 
6.2 


Cuba'   --...  - "■  3,4 

Dominican  Republic - •"•' 

El  Salvador.     

Guatemala - 

Haiti-- --  

Honduras - - 

Mexico    - 

Nicaragua - 

Panama    


6.3 
9.3 
5.1 
7.1 

18.1 
6.9 

(1.0) 


5.7 
(200.0) 

33.4 
8.9 
9.0 
6.0 
7.0 

97.9 
6.9 

(1.0. 


5.6 

(200.0) 

30.8 

8.6 

9.3 

5.7 

7,3 

108, 


7.1 
(1.0) 


5.3 

200.0 

33.3 

7.9 

10.9 

6.2 

4.9 

121.0 

6.9 

1.0 


5.8 

213,0 

30,8 

9.0 

14,1 

6,1 

5.0 

121.3 

7.2 

1.0 


(5.  81 

230,0 

29.5 

9.2 

14.5 

5.3 

5.3 

126.0 

7.4 

1.0 


(5.8i 

250.0 

28.3 

9.4 

16.1 

5.6 

5.2 

146.9 

8.4 

1.0 


(5.8) 

300.0 

29.5 

8.9 

15.2 

5.5 

5.3 

152.9 

8.1 

1.0 


(300.0) 
1%9 

(5. 81 

(300.0; 

27,8 

10,1 

14,7 

5,5 

5.7 

165.6 

(8.0) 

(1.0. 


(310,0) 
1970 


1960 

5,8) 

(175,0) 

33,4 

6.1 

9  6 

5,5 

4  I 

81  7 

6.7 

(11,0) 

(330  0) 

1970X 


(5.8. 

2*0.0 

28.1 

(10.0! 

15.8 
5.5 
6.9 
168.4 
(8.O1 
(1.0) 


'2.2 

290,0 

31.6 

=  10.5 

17.2 

7.2 

8.8 

218,0 

'9.8 

(1.0) 


Total  Central  America 


340.0 


380.0 


380.0 


395.0 


410.0 


435.0 


475.0 


530.0 


(545.0)  (540.0)  (595.0) 


11965. 


^  Figures  for  Cuba  are  at  current  prices. 


3 1969.  *  1968. 

TABLE  4A  19,  CENTRAL  AMERICA:  CURRENT  PRICE  FIGURES 
(Local  cunency,  current  prices] 


Currency 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


Costa  Rica Mn,  colones ...- 

Cuba Mn.  pesos 

Dominican  Republic ---  Mn,  pesos 

ElSalvador Mn,  colones 

Guatemala - Mn.  quetzales 

Haiti  -  Mn  gourdes 

Hond'uYaV.'. ""■  lempiras 

Mexico - n"P'l°V 

Nicaragua - -  Mn.  cordobas 

Panama -  - Mn.  balboas 


6.8 


9.9 

5.1 

17.7 

5.7 

346 


9.6 


11.9 

5.6 

19.8 

6.4 

398 


9.8 


12.7 
6.0 

22.9 
6.5 

435 


9.9 


15.4 

6.0 

26.3 

6.1 

479 


11.2 


14.5 
6.7 

25.7 
6.4 

405 


11.6 


16.4 
8.0 

25.9 
6.4 
533 


12.0 


17,4 

8,8 

27.2 

9.3 

632 


1957 
13.6 


19.2 
9.3 

29.7 
8.9 
792 


1958 


1959 


13.2 

34,  5 
19.0 

9.3 
35.9 

9.1 
862 


13.3 

42.6 
15.6 

9.8 
34.4 

9.3 
883 


Currency 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


Costa  Rica --- Mn.  colones... 

Cuba - Mn  pesos 

Dominican  Republic Mn  pesos 

ElSalvador Mn  colones... 

Guatemala Mn  quetzales. 

Haiti       Mn  gourdes... 

Honduras  Mn  lempiras.. 

Mexico -  Mn.  pesos 

Nicaragua    Mn. cordobas. 

Panama  - Mn.  balboas., 


13.6 


13.5 


14.1 


14.4 


33.4 
15.3 

9.4 
32.8 

8.2 
1,021 


31.6 
15.5 
9.2 
31.7 
14.4 
1,111 


33.1 
21.7 
9.3 
31.6 
14.5 
1,258 
51.0 


34.0 
21.3 
10.2 
33.5 
15.4- 
1,388 
55.0 


15.4 

200 

37.0 

20.0 

12.7 

38.8 

10.8 

1,589 

53.2 

1 


213 '2'3b  250              300 290 

35  0            32.4  31.2  32.5            31.0            31.6 

22.6            23.0  23.7             23.1             26.2 

14  3             14.7  16.4  15.7              15.6             17.2 

36.8            35.4  35.8  35.8           (35.8)           35.8 

11  4             12.4  12.3  12,9             14.2              17.5 

1  651            1.789  2  148  2.285            2.548            2,723 

57  2            60.4  70.5            69.3 

11111 


TABLE  4A.20,-  SOUTH  AMERICA:  CONSTANT  PRICE  FIGURES 
lll.S,  $  mn,  at  1960  prices  and  1360  exchange  rates  (Imal  column.  X,  at  current  prices  and  exchange  rales)) 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay  - 

Venezuela 


253.7 
2,8 

288  8 
96  4 
42,2 
16,5 
(5.1) 
50  8 
(9.4) 

195.1 

960.0 


284.9 

4.0 

267.3 

103.5 

17.  3 

22.2 

(4.9) 

'.•0, 1 

(10  8) 

174,6 

970.0 


Total  South  America 


I%1 


1%2 


1%3 


1%4 


1%5 


1%6 


1967 


1%8 


1%9 


1970 


1971 


1970X 


Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil. 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru... 

Uruguay 

Venezuela... 


260.4 

4.6 

245.1 

106.2 

56.2 

21.1 
4.2 

160.0! 

14.9 
151.9 


269.8 

4.7 

264.6 

111.6 

88.8 

20.1 

4.8 

170.01 

14.9 

157.8 


Total,  South  America. 


948.0         1,010.0 


262.6 
6.0 

259.8 
95.9 
97.1 
17.4 
5.3 
80.7 
20.3 

188.3 

1,030.0 


288.6 
12.1 

276,8 
94,2 
94.6 
19.8 
5.5 
78.7 
19.8 

197.6 

1,085.0 


1,260.0 


310.7 

13.1 

340.5 

116.1 

101.6 

24.0 

7.2 

78.4 

21.6 

231.8 

1,245.0 


246.7 

12.1 

478.9 

127.8 

104,7 

21,9 

9.2 

99.6 

24.3 

259.4 


260.5 

13.0 

480.4 

127.1 

137.9 

24.2 

9.2 

99,7 

17.9 

257.2 


1,385.0         1,425.0 


306.5 

14.2 

529.4 

121.2 

128.3 

24.5 

10.2 

94.9 

II8.0; 

243.4 

1,490.0 


320.0  . 450.0 

115.01 '19.1 

434.6        1.387.0 

(157.1) 135,2 

136,3           (138.0)  172.7 

125.01 -..  '22.6 

111.01 '23.6 

[95.01 .155.6 

118.01 -21  2 

247.8           (257.0)  200.2 

11.460.0) 2.590.0 


1  1969. 


■  1968. 
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lABLt  4.11.     LATIN  AMERICA    LONG-  AND  SHORT-TERM  TRENDS  IN  THE  VOLUME  OF  MILITARY  EXPENDITURE! 

(Based  on  constant  price  fi^ures| 
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Long-term 

trend 

1950  70 


Average  percent  change  per  year- 
Year-to-year  changes - 
1966  67  1967  68  1968  69 


1969  70 


Budgeted 
change 
in  1971 


Size  ot  military 

expenditure  in 

1970,US$mn, 

current  prices  and 

exchange  rates 


South  America: 

Araenlina 

Brazil 

Chile.      

Colombia 

Peru  

Venezuela. 

Central  America:  Mexico. 


-1-0.9 
-t3.5 
-1-3.6 
-t-9.  2 
!-)-6.  0 
-f7.0 
-(•5.0 


-21.4 
-1-40.7 
-flO.  1 
-t-3.1 
-1-27.0 
-1-11.9 
-fl6.6 


-1-5.6 

+  .3 

-.5 

-1-31.7 

-l-.l 

-.8 

-t-4.1 


-(-17.7 
-1-10.2 
-4.6 
-7.0 
-4.8 
-5.4 
-f8.3 


-1-4.4 
-17.9 
-f29.  6 

-f6.2 

'"  +  i.'8" 
-fl.7 


-fl.2 
'■V3."7 


450.0 
1,387.0 
135.2 
172.7 
3  155.6 
200.2 
218.0 


■  1950  69. 

■  1%9. 


1  Fisures  are  Euen  for  tho^e  counlnss  whose  military  expe^^ltule  in  1970  exceeded  $100,000,000 
^  (al  rrent  1  Iices  .nd  e^h^ng.  iitesv  Cuba  ,s  rot  included  because  reliable  f.fuies  are  not  avail- 

TABLEe.S.     PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  OF  GOVERNMENT-FINANCED  WEAPONS  DEVELOPMENT  PROIECTS  UNDERWAY  1960  68 


able  lor  most  ot  the  petiod. 


0  -  number  ot  new  versions  ot  weapon  systems  under  developmeni 

0^  number  ol  moditied  versions  of  existing  systems  under  development. 

(0)- number  of  modified  versions  of  foreign-designed  systems  under  development. 


i%0-69  aveiase  .innual  military  expen.liUiie  (B): 
By  country  (A)  (millions  of  U.S.  dollars) 


1960-69  av. 
an.  Mil. 
R&D 
expen. 
(in  millions 
of  U.S. 
dollars)  (C) 


Uucl. 
test 
expl. 
60  68 
D 


Over  J35  000:  ^  955  2S6 

U.S. A - - jq 

11  c  c  p  .... - --■ 

>1,500' to  $5,500:  ■jf.z  j 

United  Kingdom -  Jg^  29 

France .7c 

FRG.. '"  ■     8 

China.. " ' 

$700  to  $1,900:  go 

Sweden - "  yn 

Canada  ^q  ' 

Australia - j^ 

India - - j5 

J?p^" "    15      ::::: 

Italy 7 

Netherlands -  

Poland - 

Czechoslovakia 

$200  to  $'500': , 

Switzerland - ^ 

Norway 2 

Belgium - -  J 

Spain - ^1 

Greece ^1  

Denmark - - ^1  

Turkey  '  

Romania --- " 

Egypt 

Brazil - r 

Yugoslavia -- " 

Argentina 

Hungary - - 

Portugal - 

S.Africa - " 

Others 


196U  69  avetape  annual  miliiaiy  eM'endituie  (B).  By  country     Jei 
(A)(millionsol  U.S.  dollars) 


Aeroengines 

Other 
G2 


Over  $35,000: 

U.S.A  

U.S.S.R    -  . 

$500  to  $5,500: 

United  Kingdom- 
France.  -   . 

FRG 

China 

$700  to  $1,900: 

Sweden..   

Canada    .. - 

Australia.  .  (.- 

India.    

Japan  .        

Italy. 

Netherlands 

Poland. 

Czechoslovakia.. 
GOR 


11  24 


9  25 


1? 
7 
2 
1 


4 
3 
1 
1 

(11 


Missile  systems 
Anti-land  baseil  target,  range: 


ABM 
El 


Long 
E2 


Int. 
E3 


Med.-Sh. 
E4 


Aiiti-air 
E5 


Anti-tank. 

anti-ship 

E6 


Main 
Bat. 
tank 
Fl 


Arm.  veh. 


Other 


6  1 
6 


3  1 
3 


....  2 


11  7  7  21  4  1  11 

8  6  5  19 

2  7  7  2(1)  1  2 
13                    2b 

1  1  3  1  21 

.'....'' i !'";;!^;!;;; 

: (1)        

i 2  1         — 

;;;::::;;:::.(" ::::::::::;:;:""::":  r 

:::::::::;;::::::'-!;-;!;^;;--"2(i) 


1 1 
..... 


1 1 
2  ■ 


(1) 


(1) 

1 


(1) 


Military  aircraft  and  aeroengines 


Combat  ships 
Submarine 


Fighter,  jet  tr. 


Sup. 
G3 


4  25 
7  12 


Sub. 
G4 


4  12 


2    4 
2 
1 


Bomber 

trans. 

G5 


8  54 
8  14 


Hel. 

VTOL 

G6 


31  36 
6    1 


7  11 
4  3 
2 


13 


Light 
I  lane 
G7 


12  8 

3 

3  4 
1  2 
1  2 


Nucl.- 

Dione         pow. 
08  HI 


87 


3  1 

5  1 

4 
1  2 


Conv.- 

pow. 

H2 


1  4 

2  3 


Air.- 
car. 
H3 


1  1 
1 

2  4 
1  1 


1    5 

(31 

1    3' 
1 


1    2 
1    2 


1  1 

1    1 

(1) 

3    6 
1  (1) 

(4)     ■ 
2(2) 

1 

6 

(1) 
I 


1  2 

1 
2 


2  1 
(1) 


2 

1 

"2'i 
2 
1 


Other 
displ.ovei 
1000  t. 
H4 


10  13 
4    5 

4    4 
55    2 
(1) 
1 

2 
2    1 
1(1) 


3  1 
1  3 
1 


4  3 
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Militaiy  aircraft  and  aeroengines 


Combat  ships 


Aeroengines 


Fighter,  je!  tr. 


1960-69  average  annual  military  expenditure  (B):  By  country    Jet 
(A)(millionsof  U.S.  dollars)  ^1 


ether 
G2 


Sup. 
G3 


Sub. 
04 


Bomber, 

trans. 

Gb 


Hel., 

VIOL 

G6 


J2D0to$5O0: 

Switzerland 

Noiway. 

Belgium 

Spam 

Greece. - 

Denmark. 

Turkey 

Romania 

Egypt 

Brazil 

Yugoslavia 

Israel- 

Argentina 

Iran 

Hungary 

Portugal 

S.  Africa 

Others 


Light 
plane 
G7 


1  6 


Drone 
G8 


Nucl.- 

pow. 

HI 


Submarine 
Cunv.- 


pow. 
H2 


Air.- 
car. 

H3 


27341 


Otiier 

displ.over 
IbUO  t. 
H4 


2    2  1 


2    2         

(U  (1) 


2  I  I 


5  2         (1) 
3  b 

1  (1)      .... 
3  2 


1  1 


..     (1) 


(1) 


(1) 


.    1(1) 


TABLE  HEADINGS  AND  NOTES 

rnim.nps  for  which  milit.-'rv  R&D  expenditure  estimates  are  nol  svnilable  are  listed  second, 
Tth  names  in  Italic^    For  further  detail  on  the  order  in  v.hich  countries  aie  listed,  s^e 

AveraRe''a^n'nlallevel  of  total  military  expenditure  in  1960-1969.  Estirrjales  converted  to 
do  lars  at  current  prices  and  official  exchange  rates,  except  in  case  of  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
irips  and  China  For  further  detail  on  the  l?ttor  see  appendix  4A, page  74. 

AveT?e  annuLlievel  ot  military   R&D  expen.'iture  in   1960  19f9.  at  current  prices  and 

M"!!mum"umb"l?o?'nuclear  test  explosions  conducted  over  the  period  from  1960  to  1968. 
as  estimated  in  chapter  13,  page  361. 


El     Anti-ballistic  missile  sysiems  .h.„.,.>i.- 

[2  f:4     Missile  systems  de'if  ned  in  attack  land-base,t  ;nri;ets  o.her  than  laiv . 
mav  include  proumled:rissiles  or  aircraft,  ladai  systems  cities. etc, 
12    Long-rangemissiles:r,'nBeovert00fikm,(25O0niiles). 
f3    Intermediate-range  m.ssdes;r..nge900  A000km^(550  25M  miles  . 

F4  Short- and  niedium-ranueiiissiles:iaiiReU'ider90nkm(''bOmde,)  „.„„,„..,, 

E5    Antiaircraft  missdes.  Some  missiles  capable  "l  iiit?rr.f  pimp  other  missiles  are  included. 
E6    Antitank  and  anti;hi|jij:nr  missiles, 

F2     All  otheJ'lankf  armo.:,^il  en.,  armoured  pfrsc:,nel  c.,i.iers.  Hacked  support  vehir.les 
sel'-propelled  ar'illnv 


Intended  targets 


and 


TABLE  4A.21.- SOUTH  AMERICA:  CURRENT  PRICE  FIGURES 


Currency 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


Argentina  (mn.  pesos) 

Bolivia  (m,n,  pesos) 

Brazil  (bn.  cruzeiros) 

Chile  (mn.escudos) 

Colombia  (mn.  pesos) 

Ecuador  (mn.  sucres) 

Paraguay  (mn.  guaranis).. 

Peru  (mn,  soles) 

Uruguay  (mn,  pesos) 

Venezuela  (mn,  bolivares). 


1,952 

6.3 

3.7 
81 


398 
'182" 


2,747 

7.6" 
4.5 
110 
88 

'""508' 

'20!   " 


3.320 

'9.3" 
6.0 
150 
113 

'   '522'" 

"212  ' 


3,775 
1,7 
11.3 
11.7 
214 
181 


562 
210 


1954 

4,246 

"13.0 
13.2 
275 
250 

"551 

"  270  " 


1955 


3,809 
4.7 
17,8 
34.3 
272 
295 

■  "618 

■  338     " 


1956 


.420 
9.7 
26.2 
51,7 
283 
298 


1957 


,115 
23.9 
34.6 
73.1 
289 
289 


1958 


1959 


831 
35.0 
40.8 
82.2 

306 

282 


17,686 
41.0 
43.9 
91.1 
272 
247 


1,066 
382 


1,039 
'496 


1,265 
■  601 


1,259 
"607" 


1960 

24,  027 
39.0 
54,8 
109.0 
317 
336 

"l,'346"" 

■     540 


Currency 


1961 


1%2 


Argentina  (mn.  pesos) 

Bolivia  (mn.  pesos) 

Brazil  (bn.  cruzeiros) 

Chile(mn.  escudos) 

Colombia  (mn,  pesos) 

Ecuador  (mn,  sucres) 

Paraguay  (mn.  guaranis).. 

Peru  (mn.  soles) 

Uruguay  (mn.  pesos) 

Venezuela  (mn.  bolivares). 


27,  367 
57. 
69. 
119. 
410 
336 


33.608 
61. 
114. 
144. 
664 
329 


187 
533 


221 

509 


1963 


40, 188 
66,0 
194,6 
178.  b 
965 
307 

1,348 

2,614 
365 
613 


1964 


1%5 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1%9 


1970 


1971 


46,158 
147.0 
338.5 
256.0 
.072 
370 

1,436 

2,824 
509 
650 


1 


64  703 
178.0 
924.0 
369.0 
,218 
428 
1  613 
3,286 
900 
734 


1, 


1, 


96,  229 
175,0 
,157.0 
472.0 
1.467 
483 
2.016 
3  575 


bOC 
796 


98. 933 

179.0 
2.065,0 

614.0 
1,62? 

456 
2,592 
4.994 
3.200 

890 


121431 

703.0 
2,674.0 

774.0 
2,263 

527 
2,605 
5,957 
5,300 

894 


152,121 
226.0 

3  492.0 
%4.0 

2,321 
566 

2  968 

6,022 

867 


180, 000 

3,420.0 
1  654.0 
2,639 


901 


(2,806: 


959 
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Date 


Number    Item 


Supplier 


Comment 


1953  54... 
1953-54.. 
1955 

1966 

1956  60  .. 

1957 

(1957).... 
1957. 

1957  ... 

1957  59.- 

1958 

1958 

1960. 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1960 

(1%0  62). 

(1961)... 

(1961).... 

1961 

1961 


AIRCRAFT 

62    Gloster  Meteor  F.8 

10    Gloster  Meteor  T.7 

25    Republic  F  47  0 
Thunderbolt. 

12    FairchildC  119  Packet.. 

30    Lockheed  T- 33 

12    SikorskyS  55 

4    Lockheed  VC  60  Lodestar 
2    Bell47.. 

24    Douglas  B-26  B,C 
Invader. 

96    Fokker  Instructors  11.- 

14    Lockheed  P  2V  7 
Neptune. 

2  Westland  Widgeon 

12    Bell47G  2  - - 

14    Grumman  HU  16A 

Albatross. 

3  Westland  Whirlwind 

20    Lockheed  F-80C 

30     MoraneSaulnier 

M.S.  760  Paris. 
70    Fokker  Instructors  12 

(10)  LAS  L- 1049  Super 

Constellation. 
(10)  Bell47J.- 

6    Sikorsky  S-58... 

6    SikorskyS  55 


UK 

UK 

USA 

USA 

USA 

USA 

USA 

Japan 

USA 

Netherlands,      Produced  under  license  in 

Brazil.  Brazil 

UK. -   Ex-RAF. 

UK 

USA 

USA.. 

UK 

USA 

France 

Netherlands/     Produced  under  license  in 

BraziL  Brazil. 

USA 

USA 

USA 

USA.. 


Date 


Number     Item 


Supplier 


Comment 


1951  62 

(1962)   . 

(1962)  . 

1962 

196? 

(196.i).. 

1963 

1963     .. 

1963  - 
1963 
(1963).. 

1964  - 
1964 
1954 
(1954)   - 
1964 
19C5 

1965  - 
1965 

1965 

1966 

1966 
lSf7 
1967   -. 
1967-.. 
1957     . 


13 

11 

.12i 
6 
2 

(61 
6 
6 
6 

(5^ 
(38) 

12 
2 

12 
5 
1 
6 
3 
5 


Grumman  Tracker  USA 

S  ?A  G.  89. 

Douplas  C-54.-  USA 

Cessna  0  1  Birddog  .   USA 

FaiichildC  119  Packet  USA 

BAC  Viscount  UK-    - 

FairchildC -119  Packet.  USA   . 

Pilatus  Porter  P  3  ..  .  Switzeiland- 

NAT  28-..    USA    -    ..-. 

HS  74SMk.  2-   -- UK   .. 

Beech  H  18 USA    

Beech  E-18 ..--  USA.. 

Rp-'cli  Super  H  18 USA- . 

Beech  H  18    -     -    .      -  .   USA 

Sud  T  ?8  Fennec  France-   ... 

HuEhes269A      ..  USA   .         . 

Douplas  EC  47 .  USA. 

Lockheed  T-33A  USA 

Wes'.land  Wasp  AS.l  UK 

Lockheed  C  130E  USA 

Hercules. 

Westland  Gnome  Whiil-  UK 

wind  3B. 

Lockheed  C  130E  USA 

Hercules. 

Huches200.        .   .  USA-.     ... 

tckheedT  33A     .  USA       -... 

Cessna  T- 37  -.       -  USA 

Bell  UH  ID  Iroquois  USA 

lockt;eed  C  130  USA 
Hercules.. 


Cost:  $176,000. 
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Date 


Number    Item 


Supplier 


Comment 


1967 
1968 

1968~ 

(i96i;)    . 

1968 
1968 
1958  69 

1968  <9. 

1968  69. 

1969  . 

1969  . 
1969 

1969-70. 
1969-70. 

1970  .. 

(1972) 
(1972) 


1966 


(19iO) 

1951 

19il 

19b3 
1954 

1954 

1955 


i  YS-U  Japan    .... 

12  UHC  5  fiulljb   .  Canada 

2  BAG  111  UK... 

11  Hughes  50"  USA... 

5  Lockheed  T  33  USA.   ..   .. 

6  Fanchild  Hiller  FH  HOC..  USA 

7  Potez  Super  Magister   . .     Fiance. 

6  Hawker  Siddeley  HS.125.   UK... 

7  Bell  206A  Jet  Ranger  ....  USA 

6  Bell  UH  ID  Iroquois USA 

5  Lockheed  C-130  Hercules.  USA 

2  Westland  Whirlwind  UK 

Series  3. 

4    SikorskyS  618. USA 

25    Cessna  T-37    .  .  USA 

12  DHC-5  Buffalo Canada 

15    Douglas  A-4FSkyh3wk..  USA... 

112    EMBRAER  Macchi  Italy/Brazil 
M.B  326  GB 

12     Dassault  Mirage  III  E..  .   France.     . 

4     Oas':ault  Mirage  III  B.  France 

MISSILES 

(50)  Seacat UK   . 

NAVAL  VESSELS 

2     Oiler USA 


1     Cruisei.    St  Louis"  USA 

class 

1     Cruisei.  ■  Biooklyn"  USA 

class. 


u.c.  $1.7  mn. 
Cost;  $2.4  mn. 


In  exhcaiige  foi  23 

M.S.760. 
u.c.  $856  900. 


Date 


Number    Item 


Supplier 


Comment 


On  Older. 

To  be  produced  under 

license  in  Biazil. 
On  order. 
On  order. 


6     Tug 


Netherlands 


2    Tianspoif,    Peieiia"  Japan 

class. 


3    Tug USA 

lu    Corvette.. Netherlands. 


Ex-US  tankers;  com- 
pleted. 1944^5. 

Displacement:  2228  t. 
Completed  1938. 

Displacement: 

10,000-13,5001. 
Completed  1938. 

Displacement: 

9.700  13.000  t. 
Completed  1953. 

Displacement:  130  I. 
Completed  1954. 

Displacement:  4,800 

7,300  t. 
Launched  1954. 

Displacement:  534- 

835  t. 
Launched  1954-55. 

Displacement:  911  t. 

standard. 


1956  57. 
1957.... 

1958.. 
1959.  .. 

1960... 
1961.... 


1961... 
1962... 

1963... 

1967... 
1968... 

1968 
(1973). 


1966. 


2    Transport  Japan Completed  1956-57. 

Displacement:  2,228  L 
2    Submarine,  "Gato"  class.  USA Completed  1943. 

Displacement;  1,525 1. 

standard,  1,816  t. 

surface,  2,425  t. 

submerged. 

2    Survey  ship.     Frigate"       Japan    Completed  1958. 

type.  Displacement:  1,463  t. 

standard. 

2    Destroyer,  "Fletcher"         USA  On  extended  5-year  loan; 

class  completed  1942-43. 

Displacement:  2,100- 

3,050  t. 
2    Coastal  minesweeper       .  USA Completed  1942-43. 

Displacement;  270- 

350  t. 

1  Aircraft  carrier.  "Minas      UK Completed  1945; 

gerals  "  reconstructed  in 

Netherlands  1957-60. 
Delivered  1961.  Cost 
$9  mn;  reconstruction: 
$27  mn.  Displacement: 
15,890-19,890  t. 

2  Destroyer   "Fletcher"         USA...       ...  Completed  1943-44. 

class.    '  Displacement:  2,000  t. 

1  Repair  ship  ..  USA ..  Loaned  under  MAP. 

Completed  1945. 
Displacement;  1,625 
4,100  t. 

2  Submarine.  "Balao"  USA Completed  1943-44. 

class  Displacement;  1,526 1. 

standard.  1,816  t. 
surface,  2,400  t. 
submerged. 

1     Destroyer,  "Fletcher"         USA Completed  1944. 

class  Displacement;  2,100 

3,050  t. 

1    Oiler  (Brazil/  Built  by  Ishikawajuma 

Japan)  Do  Brazil  Estaleisos. 

Displacement:  10,5001 
dead  weight. 

1  Destroyer   "Fletcher"         USA   Built  1943;  Displacement: 

class.    '  2,100  3,050  t. 

2  Submarine,  "Obeion"        UK Displacement:  1,610  t. 

class. 

4     Fast  minesweeper W.Germany..  On  order. 

2    Gunboat  USA Being  built  for  Brazil 

under  MAP. 
ARMOURED  FIGHTING  VEHICLES 

55    M  41. USA 
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Date:  number  of  Items 


Supplier 


Number  and  item 


Description 


Comment 


Ordered 


Delivered 


f ranee 


France  FR  Germany 
Caiian.i 

Italy  Brazil 


TR  Cieimany 


2    Submarine  "Oberon"  cla<.5 
12    Dassault  Mirage  HIE. 

4    Dassault  Mirage  IIIB 
Aerospatiale  MM  38  Exocet 

7     Breguet  Atlantic 
12    DHC  5  Buffalo 

112     Aermacchi  Embiaer    EMB  326 
GBTF  26  Xavante 


Fast  minesweeper,  "Srhiltze" 
class. 


Displacement:  1,610  tons 

Fighter  .       

Trainer 

Naval  S  A  missile 

Trainer    ..  

STOL  transport     

Tramei  .   .  . 


Displacement  230  tons 


New   $26.400  000 .     1969  .   . 

May  1970 

$70,000,000  . 

To  arm  3  4  new  Vosper  Mk  10  frigates 

German  content  of  the  export:  $2,500,000 

$30  000,000,  including  spares  and  support 
In  addition  to  12  delivered  in  1969. 

Licensed  production.  Projected  cost 
$70,000,000.  Mainly  Brazilian  compo- 
nents from  1975.  Planned  production  rate: 
2  per  month  over  5  years. 

New;  6  more  are  projected April  1969... 


1972  73. 
1972. 

Late  1971....    1976-79. 

June  1971...     1971. 

1968 ..  March  to  October  1970. 

May  1970 1971:4. 


IFrom:  "Arms  to  the  Third  World",  by 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Research 
Institutes) 

CHAPTER  21.  Latin  Americia 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Compared  with  those  of  Asia  and  the  Mid- 
dle East,  military  budgets  In  the  twenty- 
three  Latin  American  countries  are  rela- 
tively low  and  equipment  supplied  relatively 
unsophisticated.  Total  mUltary  budgets  aver- 
age $1.5  bUUon  yearly— 1  per  cent  of  world 
military  expenditures  and  10  per  cent  of 
mUltary  expenditures  in  developing  coun- 
tries. In  addition,  Latin  American  countries 
have  received  $75  mUUon  a  year  in  mUltary 
aid  from  the  United  States  since  1952— or  3 
per  cent  of  total  US  military  aid  to  developing 
countries.' 

Only  10  per  cent  of  the  Latin  American 
military  budgets  Is  devoted  to  arms  pur- 
chases. Imports  of  major  weapons  have  aver- 
aged $95  million  a  year  since  1950.  Of  thU, 
six      countries — Argentina,      Brazil,      ChUe, 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Cuba,  Peru  and  Venezuela — account  for  85 
per  cent.  BrazU  is  tha  largest  recipient  In 
this  region,  accounting  for  28  per  cent  of  the 
total;  Cuba  is  the  second  largest,  account- 
ing for  a  further  17  per  cent.  Cuban  arms 
Imports  were  concentrated  in  a  four- year 
period,  1960-63,  when  Cuba  received  $265 
million  worth  of  major  weapons,  mainly 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba  has  received 
the  most  sophisticated  weapons.  Including 
MiG-21s,  Guideline  and  Atoll  missiles,  and 
"Komar"  class  patrol  boats  brmed  with  the 
Styx  missile,  although  some  of  these  were 
later  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Until  Peru  purchased  the  Mirage  5  In  1968, 
no  Latin  American  country,  apart  from 
Cuba,  possessed  supersonic  aircraft.  Three 
countries,  ChUe,  Argentina  and  BrazU,  pos- 
sess mlssUes — the  British  shlp-to-alr  missile, 
Seacat.  Two  countries,  Brazil  and  Argentina, 
possess  aircraft  carriers.  All  the  five  major 
recipients "  possess  rather  old  destroyers  and 
submarines,  although  new  ones  are  on  order. 
All  five  possess  a  number  of  second-genera- 
tion Jet  combat  aircraft.  Including  F-86 
Stbres,  Hxinters  and  Canberras.  The  remain- 


ing Latin  American  countries  are  mainly 
equipped  with  surplus  World  War  II  ma- 
teriel. In  a  study  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  In  1967,  Pro- 
fessor Lleuwen  concluded  that  "Latin  Amer- 
ica's armed  forces  are  badly  trained  and  Ul 
equipped.  Short  term  conscripts,  who  never 
develop  much  In  the  way  of  mUltary  skills, 
make  up  most  of  the  troop  strength  In 
larger  countries,  whUe  an  assortment  of  ob- 
solete hand-me-downs,  white  elephants,  and 
heirlooms  stUl  make  up  the  bvUk  of  the 
heavy  naval,  army,  and  air  force  equip- 
ment." ' 

Two  main  factors  account  for  the  low  level 
of  arms  Imports  untU  recently.  The  first  Is 
the  dominant  position  of  the  United  States 
v/hlch,  up  to  the  end  of  the  1960s,  mini- 
mized supplier  competition  In  the  region. 
The  second,  which  Is  probably  related  to  this, 
is  the  absence  of  armed  conflicts  In  the 
region.  Since  coping  with  Internal  Insur- 
gency Is  largely  the  task  of  the  police  forces, 
the  military  role  of  the  armed  forces  la 
limited.  The  demand  for  weapons  thus  stems 
only  from  the  political  role  of  the  armed 
forces,  which  Is  of  considerable  importance. 
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Country  and  supplier 


1950      1951      1952      1953      1954      1955      1956      1957      1958      1959      1960      1961      1%2      1963      1964      1965      1966      1967      1%8      1969 


Cut)':  .    ^„^  . 

United  States 

United  Kingdom — 

U.S.S.R.-.- 

Other 

Dominican  Republic: 

United  States 

France 

Other 

El  Salvador; 

United  States ---- 

United  Kingdom. --■ 

Guatemala ; 

United  States - 

Other 

Haiti;  United  States -- 

Honduras;  United  States . 

Jamaica: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom - 

Other 

Nicaragua: 

United  States 

Other ....-.- 

Tnnidad  and  Tobago;  United  Kingdom. 


1  ... 


1  .- 


Source:  SIPRI  worksheets. 


I  l  =  less  than  $10  mn;  2  =  $10-50  mn;  3  =  $50-100  mn;  4  =  more  than  $100  mn. 

TABLE  21.2.     PATTERN  OF  MAJOR  WEAPON  SUPPLIES  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA,  1950  69 
|AII  figures  at  1968  prices] 


Country  and  supplier.... 1950      1951      1952      1953      1954      1955      1956      1957      1958      1959      1960 


1961      1962      1963      1964      1%5      1966      1%7      1%8      1%9 


States.. - 
Kingdom. 


Argentina: 

United 

United 

France 

Other 

Bolivia: 

United  States 

Other 

Brazil: 

United 

United 


Fran 


States... 
Kingdom. 


ance 

Other -- 

Chile: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Fiance -. 

Other.     

Colomtia; 

United  States 

Other 

Ecuador; 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Other 

Guyana: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Paiaguay: 

United  States 


1  ... 


1 

1  .. 

1  . 


1  .. 

1 


Other 

Peiu: 

United  States... 

United  Kingdom. 

France..     

Other 

Uruguay: 

United  States... 

Other 

Venezuela: 

United  States... 

United  Kingdom. 

Fiance 

Other. 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1   .. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

\  - 

2 

1 

2 
1 
l 


I  . 


Source;  SIPRI  worksheets. 


Note;  1  -  less  than  $10  mn,  2  ..$10  50  mn;  3 -$50  100  mn;  4. -more  than  $100  mn, 

TABLE  21.3.-  LATIN  AMERICA    SUPPLIES  OF  MAJOR  WEAPONS,  BY 
lln  millions  of  U.S.  dollars,  at  constant  (1968)  prices) 


SUPPLIER 


1950-54 


1955-59 


1960  64 


1965-69 


Supplier 


U.S.A 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

U.S.S.R 

Other 


Annual 
average 

27 
21 


Percent 


42.7 

33.2 

0.5 


Annual 
average 


Percent 


Annual 
average 


Percent 


Annual 
average 


Peicent 


1950 
Total 


1969 


Percent 
ot  total 


41 

21 
3 


39.8 

20.4 

2.9 


Total ' . 


15 
63 


23.7 
100.0 


38 
103 


36.9 

100.0 


51 

37.0 

7? 

15.9 

3 

2.2 

54 

39.1 

8 

5.8 

138 


100.0 


31 

16 

6 

2 

21 

76 


40.8 

21.1 

7.9 

2.6 

27.6 

100.0 


747 
401 
61 
286 
409 

1,904 


39.2 
21.1 
3.,2 
15.0 
21.5 

100.0 


1  Figures  may  nnt  add  up  to  total',  due  to  rounding. 


Source:  SIPRI  worksheets. 
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The  role  of  Latin  American  military  estab- 
lishments  as   •guardians"    of   the    political 
institution    is   explicitly    recognized   by    the 
constitutions  of  some  Latin  American  coun- 
trlrs.  Generally,  the  armed  forces  Intervene 
in   politics   when    civilian    governments   are 
paralyzed  or  seem  lltely  to  take  measures 
which   mleht   threaten   the   status  quo.   On 
occasion    the  armed  forces  have  intervened 
virith  the  ..bject  of  taking  radical  measures 
uf  reform.  The  military  establUhments  are 
not  unified.  Indeed,  most  of  the  combat  ex- 
perience since  1942  has  been  gained  in  battles 
fought    between    different    branches   of   the 
armed  services,  generally  over  the  Ifsue  of 
granting  civilian  rule.  For  example,  In  1962 
The  Ecuadorean  Air  Force,  which  supported 
civilian  rule,  defeated  the  army,  which  sup- 
ported mlUtarv  rule.  In  May  of  the  same  year, 
the  Venezuelan  Marine  Corps  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  a  combination  of  the  army  and 
ur  force,  after  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
.  ivillan  government.  Other  examples  of  Inter- 
service   battles  are   Argentina  in   1963.   the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1965.  and  Bolivia  in 

1970 

In  this  context,  weapons  have  been  de- 
manded to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  m  11- 
tarv  esubllshments.  both  vls-a-vls  the  mili- 
tary establishments  of  other  countries  and 
vls-a-vis  the  dilTorent  factions  within  the 
military  establishments.  Few  governments 
have  been  prepared  to  risk  their  position  by 
impairing  the  independence  of  the  armed 
forces  to  determine  the  size  and  nature  of 
their  arms  procurement. 

Yet    because    of    the    US    hegemony    oyer 
Latin    America-the    dependence    of    Latin 
American  countries  on  US  Investment    the 
ability   of   the   USA  to   Intervene   militarilj. 
the  various  collective  security  a'jang'"?^"*^ 
and    assistance    programmes    which    bring 
Latin  American  countries  more  closely  Into 
the  US  orbit— the  choice  of  weapons  has  m 
the  past  been  heavily  Influenced  by  US  de- 
cisions. Latin  America  is  often  described  as 
the  united  States'  "back  door".  The  United 
States  has  always  displayed  special  concern 
with   the   situation   In   the  region   and  US 
policy  towards  the  re(;lon  has  been  different 
in  kind  from  its  policy  towards  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Latin  America  was  never  the  ob- 
tect  of  US  isolationism  before  the  war.  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  century,  there  were  a 
number  of  US  military  interventions  In  Cen- 
tral American  coimtries  and.  In  the  Inter- 
war    period,    the    USA    undertook    military 
training  assistance  and  sent  military  advisory 
missions  to  Latin  American  countries.  Latin 
America    was    exempted    from    the  various 
restrictions    Imposed    on    arms    exports    in 
luter-war    legislation.    US    military    assist- 
ance must   be  seen  within  the   framework 
of    a    "eneral    poUcv    towards    Latin    Amer- 
ica which,  ever  since  the  enunciation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  In  1823.  has  been  based  on 
the  dual  aim  of  stability  and  the  prevention 
of    extra-regional    Incursions.    Since    Worid 
War  II    the  prevention  of  extra-regional  In- 
cursions  has   been   aimed   prlmarUy   at   the 
socialist  countries.  Cuba  Is  the  only  country 
which  received  Soviet  military  aid.  The  pur- 
chase of  Czechoslovak  small  arms  by  Guate- 
mala in  1954  provided  the  Justification  for 
indirect  US  military  Intervention  there. 

The  main  Importance  of  US  military  as- 
sistance lies  m  the  opportunities  It  creates 
for  fostering  close  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  mUltary  establishments.  For 
this  reason,  there  has  been  an  emphasis  on 
the  training  of  Latin  American  officers  and 
large  permanent  US  military  missions  have 
been  maintained  in  Latin  America.  For  a 
short  period  under  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion, the  USA  attempted  to  dissociate  Itself 
from  Latin  American  armed  forces  In  order 
to  demonstrate  that  there  existed  a  non- 
communist  alternative  to  military  or  mili- 
tary-supported regimes.  The  policy  did  not 


succeed  and  while,  for  the  most  part,  the 
armed  forces  remain  the  "strongest  bul- 
wark" against  communLsm.  radical  tenden- 
cies displayed  by  certain  military  establish- 
ments, notably  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  have 
posed  a  dilemma  for  the  policy-makers. 

The  USA  has  always  opposed  the  extension 
of  influence  by  other  countries  through  the 
sale  of  weapons  and  the  missions  that  ac- 
company   them.    To   minimize    competition 
with  European  suppliers,  the  USA  has  em- 
ployed two  methods.  During  the  fifties,  the 
administration  was  able  to  justify  to  a  crit- 
ical   Congress    the    gift    of    weapons,    which 
would    undercut    European    rivals,    on    the 
grounds   that    the   USA   was   defending    the 
western  hemisphere  against  external  attack. 
During  the  sixties,   when   the  shock  of  the 
Cuban  revolution,  among  other  factors,  led 
to  an  emphasis  on  the  internal  threat,  Con- 
gress   was    no    longer    willing    to    authorize 
large  grants  for  the  delivery  of  sophisticated 
weapons.  Instead,  the  USA  tried  to  persuade 
Latin    American    countries    to    refrain   from 
purchases    of    sophisticated    weapons    alto- 
gether. Various  legislation  In  1967  and  1968 
provided  backing  for  this  policy  by  enabling 
the  United  States  to  withhold  economic  as- 
sistance   to    countries    which    purchase    so- 
phisticated weapons. 

In  the  face  of  this  policy,  Latin  American 
purchases  of  weapons  from  European  sources 
have  represented  an  assertion  of  independ- 
ence. As  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  American  Affairs,  Crlmmuns.  put  It: 
"our  refusal  or  inability  to  respond  to  these 
reasonable  requests  |for  aircraft]  touches 
upon  very  critical  areas  of  sovereignty,  that 
the  state"  of  the  military  establishment  is  a 
singular  attribute  of  sovereignty."  ' 

Latin  American  countries  have  recently 
embarked  on  a  round  of  air  force  and  naval 
equipment  purchases  from  Europe,  as  well 
as  expanding  their  domestic  defense  indus- 
tries.' 

n.    THE    DEMAND    FOR    WEAPONS 

The  Justification  for  possessing  a  military 
establishment    must    always    be    strategic. 
Yet  the  strategic  function  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  is  extremely  limited.  Dis- 
putes  between  Latin   American  states  have 
been  few  and  shallow  and.  on  the  whole,  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  has 
been   remarkably  successful   In   arbitration. 
Although  there  was  an  increase  in  Internal 
insurgencies  in  the  early  sixties,  Latin  Amer- 
ican armed  forces  regard  their  primary  role 
as    that    of    "national    defence",    relegating 
counteriasurgency    to    the    large    and    well- 
equipped  police  forces."  Contribution  to  col- 
lective security  Is  a  strategic  role  that  has 
been  stressed  by  the  United  States.  One  as- 
pect has  been  regional  cooperation  against  an 
external   enemy— a   possibility   which   is   re- 
mote and  which.  In  any  case  could  be  met  by 
the  United  States  alone.  Another  is  the  no- 
tion   of    a    Latin    American    peace-keeping 
force  to  maintain  stability  In  the  area  de- 
spite the  forces  sent  by  Costa  Rica.  Brazil, 
Honduras.  Paraguay  and  Nlcaragu  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  after  the  US  intervention 
In  1965,  few  Latin  American  countries  have 
evinced   interest  in  an   Inter-American  De- 
fence Force  of  a  more  permanent  nature. 

Yet  although  the  strategic  function  of 
Latin  American  armed  forces  Is  minimal,  the 
political  function — the  power  to  make  and 
unmake  governments — Is  of  primary  Impor- 
tance. Weapons  are  not  so  much  Instruments 
of  war  as  symbols  of  the  power  of  the  mUl- 
tary establishment. 

Undoubtedly,  there  Is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  political  role  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  level  of  military  spending.  In  only 
two  Latin  American  countries  apart  from 
Cuba — Mexico    and    Costa    Rica" — are    the 
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armed  forces  firmly  under  civilian  control. 
These  two  countries  devote  the  lowest  pro- 
portion of  ONP  to  defence  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica— 0.7  per  cent  and  0.5  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, compared  with  1.8  per  cent  tor  Latin 
America  as  a  whole,  during  the  years  1960- 
64."  Beyond  this,  however,  the  relationship 
Is  dlfBcult  to  ascertain  and  there  are  several 
reasons  why  attempts  to  relate  the  frequency 
of  military  coups  and  degrees  of  autocracy  to 
levels  of  defence  spending  or  arms  procure- 
ment are  bound  to  fall." 

First  of  all.  long  periods  of  civilian  rule 
are   not   necessarily   evidence  of  politically 
weak  military  establishments.  Governments, 
whether  civilian  or  military,  remain  In  power 
on  military  sufferance.  To  retain  their  sup- 
port, most  governments  will  assure  the  armed 
forces  of  a  steady  proportion  of  the  budget 
and  independence  In  military  policy-making. 
In  an  examination  of  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates m  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  in  1965, 
It  was  found  that  defence  expenditures  are 
rarely  questioned."  This  is  true  even  In  pe- 
riods of  financial  stringency.  In  an  austerity 
drive  of  1958,  General  Stroessner  of  Paraguay 
struck   1,500  government  Jobs  held  by  his 
own  party  members  but  he  did  not  reduce 
the  armed  forces  personnel  t<y  one  man.  In 
1967.    despite    Peru's    considerable    external 
debt  and  despite  US  pressures.  President  Be- 
launde  Terry  went  ahead  with  the  purchase 
of  the  Mirage  5  from  France  and  gave  the 
armed  forces  authority  to  float  a  $120  mil- 
lion loan  to  purchase  military  equipment. 
The  loan  was  to  be  repaid  by  the  government 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  Belaunde  was  re- 
ported to  have  admitted  privately  that  any 
attempt  to  Impede  the  purchase  of  super- 
sonic aircraft  would  have  ruptured  his  rela- 
tions with  the  military  beyond  repair." 

Chile  has  experienced  a  very  long  period 
of  civilian  rule.  Yet,  the  tank  mutiny  of  26 
October  1969  "  led  to  an  increase  In  officer's 
pay  by  in  some  cases  100  per  cent,  and  In  no 
case  less  than  70  per  cent.  Foreign  Minister 
Valdez  returned  from  London  having  con- 
cluded "Chile's  biggest  arms  purchase  in  this 
century"." 

Two  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Peron  In 
Argentina  and  Goulart  In  Brazil.  Between 
1948  and  1952,  Per6n  attempted  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  military  by  drastically  reduc- 
ing  military   expenditures   and   by   "peron- 
Izlng",  that  Is  to  say,  making  political  ap- 
pointments in  the  armed  forces.  At  the  same 
time  he  tried  to  build  up  support  among  or- 
ganized labour.  Growing  opposition  led  him 
to  modify  this  policy  somewhat  after  1952. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  overthrown  in  1955  and 
military  expenditures  Increased  by  30  per- 
cent. Although  his  powers  were  severely  lim- 
ited by  the  military  establishment.  Goulart." 
who  was  Vice  President  of  Brazil  from  1955- 
61  and  President  from  1961-64.  tried  to  pur- 
sue a  similar  policy.  After  his  overthrow  in 
1964,  mUltary  expeditures  rose  by  50  per  cent, 
A  second  reason  for  the  difficulty  in  finding 
a  relationship  between  military  coups  and 
military  expenditures  is  the  fact  that  politi- 
cal  issues  are  likely  to  take  priority  over 
military    Issues.    The    armed    forces    rarely 
overthrow  governments  merely  to  secure  an 
Increase   in   military   expenditures.   Just  as 
civUlan  governments  rarely  risk  losing  power 
merely  In  order  to  reduce  mUltary  expendi- 
tures. More  important  issues  axe  at  stake. 
Indeed,  periods  in  which  the  armed  forces 
are  preoccupied  with  political  problems  are 
often   periods   in   which   their   demand   for 
weapons  are  relatively  low.   1962  and  1963 
were  peak  years  for  military  coups  and  inter- 
service  battles.  Military  coups  took  place  in 
Argentina,  Guatemala,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Hon- 
duras and  the  Dominican  Republic.  Inter- 
service    battles    took    place    in    Argentina, 
Guatemala,    Ecuador    and    Venezuela.    The 
coups  were  all  directed  at  the  prevention  of 
populist  governments.  The  battles  were  over 
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who  should  rule.  Yet  1962  and  1963  were  low 
years  for  major  arms  Imports  and  were  not 
noticeably  high  for  military  expenditures. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  any  government,  whether 
civilian  or  mUltary,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  examples  given  above,  vrtll  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  military  establishment.  This, 
in  turn,  will  ensure  the  contlniiance  of  the 
noUtlcal  role  of  the  military  establishment. 
The  function  of  weapons  in  reinforcing  the 
nosltlon  of  the  military  establishment  is  re- 
flected in  two  features  of  Latin  American 

"^SeTstTm^r-service  rivalry.  Military 
establishments  are  rarely  unified.  To  gen- 
eralize very  broadly,  the  divisions  between 
various  services  tend  to  follow  a  similar  pat- 
tern in  different  countries  reflecting  recrult- 
r^ent  from  different  sections  of  society.  "The 
Ss  are  generaUy  recruited  from  wealthy 
rban  and  landowning  families.  They  tend  to 
play  a  conservative  role  In  Latin  American 
PoUtics,    supporting    military    Intervention 
whenever  a  government  shows  radical  ten- 
dencies  Thui.  for  example,  It  was  the  navy 
thick  provided  the  main  opposition  to  Perta 
H  Argentina.  SimUarly,  It  is  the  navy  which 
s  most  opposed  to  the  new  leftist  govern- 
ment In  Chile.  While  the  army  and  air  force 
Sort  proposals  to  expel  the  US  mUitarj- 
mission,  the  navy  Is  anxious  that  US  advisors 
Should    remain.'-.    In    contrast,    the    arniies 
generally  have  the  lowest  class  composition  of 
the  three  services  and  have,  on  occasion,  seen 
r^lcal  in  their  demands.  The  recent  Peru- 
vian and  Bolivian  coups  are  examples  of  this^ 
Often  the  armies  have  been  divided  in  their 
political  loyalties,  with  some  factions  sup- 
K  ting  the  navy  and  other  f ^f  1°"^^  support- 
ine  thi  air  force.  Air  forces  have  tended  to 
puy  a  moderate  role,  supporting  clvUianrule^ 
where  this  does  not  seriously  threaten  the 

''*^lmvisions  are  often  reflected  in  the 
acquisition  of  slmUar  types  of  weapons  by 
different  branches  of  the  "nied  services^  Sev- 
eral navies  have  marine  corps.  In  Argentina, 
BrazU  and  Peru  there  are  naval  and  array 
air  arms  in  addition  to  the  air  force.  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  National  Guard 
acquired  tanks  in  order  to  offset  the  tanks 
possessed  by  the  air  force.  ..»,„  ^i., 

The  divisions  are  also  reflected  in  the  dis- 
putes over   arms  procurement   and   in   the 
timing  of  arms  supplies.  Once  again    it  is 
useful  to  take  BrazU  and  Argentina  as  ex- 
amples. After  Goulart  became  President  ^ 
Brazil  in  1961,  the  armed  forces  were  divided 
between  those  who  believed  that  his  powers 
should  be  limited  by  constitutional  means, 
comprising  a  faction  of  the  army  supported 
by  the  air  force,  and  those  who  believed  that 
he  should  be  overthrown,  comprising  another 
faction  of  the  army  supported  by  the  navy. 
The  dispute  was  symbolized  in  the  attempts 
by  the  air  force  to  prevent  the  navy  from  ac- 
quiring aircraft  to  operate  from  the  newly 
purchased  aircraft  carrier.  The  navy  managed 
to  acquire  some  aircraft  in  1963.  but  the  dis- 
pute over  who  should  operate  them  continued 
until  the  armed  forces  closed  ranks  to  over- 
throw Goulart  in  1964.  In  AprU  1965,  the  new 
president  issued  a  decree  stipulating  that  the 
air  force  should  operate  fixed -wing  aircraft 
and  the  navy  should  operate  roatlng-wlng 
■     aircraft." 

It  is  possible  to  trace  the  Inter-service 
rivalry  In  Argentina  since  1950  through  an 
examination  of  Argentinian  arms  procure- 
ment. As  in  several  other  countries,  the  Ar- 
gentinian Navy  has  supported  conservative 
army  factions  whUe  the  air  force  has  sup- 
ported moderate  army  factions. 
Per6n  was  elected  President  of  Argentina  in 
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1945,  after  the  Group  of  United  Officers,  a 
group  of  colonels  of  which  he  was  one.  had 
seized  power  from  the  ruling  conservative 
government  in  1943.  As  stated  above,  he  pro- 
gressively tried  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
armed  forces  and  build  up  support  among  or- 
ganized labour.  In  addition  to  cutting  mUl- 
tary expenditure,  he  reduced  the  size  of  the 
army  by  one-third  and  progressively  civillan- 
Ized'the  cabinet.  He  established  a  workers 
militia  and  undertook  a  number  of  far-reach- 
ing economic  and  social  reforms.  The  one 
service  he  did  not  neglect  was  the  air  force. 
He  purchased  large  quantities  of  aircraft  In 
the  late  1940s  Including  100  Meteors,  making 
Argentina  the  first  Latin  American  countr.' 
to  acquire  Jet  fighters.  He  also  expanded  the 
aircraft  industry,  between  1945  and  1950  four 
different  fighters  reached  prototype  stage. 

By  the  earlv  fifties,  his  support  was  becom- 
ing eroded.  He  lost  the  support  of  the  peas- 
ants, the  Church,  and  above  all  the  armed 
forces.  Difficulties  in  the  aircraft  industry  led 
to  the  cutback  of  the  aircraft  programme. 
The  navy  had  always  been  strongly  opposed 
to  the  regime:  there  had  been  two  attempted 
naval  coups  in  1944  and  1945.  Despite  the 
purchase  of  two  cruisers  in  1951,  It  was  the 
navy  which  enabled  a  divided  army  to  over- 
throw Per6n  in  September  1955. 

The  mUltary  Junta  which  succeeded  Per6n 
was  dominated  by  the  army  and  the  navy. 
The  President  was  General  Aramburu  from 
the  armv;  the  Vice  President  was  Admiral 
Isaac  Rojas  of  the  navy.  Only  one  member  of 
the  five-man  Junta  came  frcm  the  air  force. 
During  this  period,  the  naval  air  arm  was 
greatly  expanded.  Sixty  P-4U  Corsair  naval 
fighter-bombers,  six  Lockheed  Neptune  re- 
connaissance aircraft.  12  P-9F  Panthers  and 
an  aircraft  carrier  were  purchased.  A  number 
of  aircraft  were  also  purchased  for  the  army. 
An  order  for  Canadian  Sabre  fighters  for  the 
air  force  was  cancelled;  the  aircraft  produc- 
tion programme  was  further  reduced;  and  all 
plans  for  indigenous  fighter  aircraft  were 
abandoned. 

By  1958  the  process  of  "de-peronlzing"  the 
armed  forces  was  sufficiently  complete  for 
elections  to  be  held.  They  were  won  by  a 
wing  of  the  radical  party,  led  by  Prondizl, 
with  the  support  of  the  Peronists,  who  were 
barred  from  participating  in  the  elections. 
The  new  government  ordered  28  Sabre  fight- 
ers from  the  United  States  and  various  other 
air  force  equipment.  In  1960.  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
mission  was  established.  Work  on  combat 
design  projects  was  reinitiated.  Argentina 
also  received  two  submarine  and  destroyers 
on  loan  from  the  United  SUtes  during  this 
period,  but  this  was  a  consequence  of  the 
U.S.  naval  aid  programme  rather  than  any 
particular  Argentinian  demand. 

Prondizl  was  re-elected  in  March  1962.  In 
this  election,  the  Peronists  were  aUowed  to 
participate  and  gained  a  third  of  the  votes. 
Two  weeks  after  the  election,  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  overthrown  in  a  mUitary  coup. 
After  the  coup,  there  emerged  two  factions 
in  the  armed  forces:  The  Gorillas,  centered 
In  the  navy.  Infantry  and  engineering  units, 
believed  that  Argentina  was  not  ready  for 
democracy  and  demanded  indefinite  military 
rule.  The  Legalists,  centered  in  the  cavalry, 
which  included  the  mechanized  brigades, 
and  the  air  force,  believed  that  the  mUitary 
should  stay  out  of  politics  unless  the  alter- 
ilative  is  chaos  or  dictatorship.  The  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Legalists  was  the  cavalry 
officer  General  Onganla.  In  AprU  1963  the 
Issue  was  resolved  in  a  pitched  battle  in 
which  the  air  force  destroyed  the  naval  air 
arm. 

As  a  result  of  the  air  force  victory,  elections 


were  held  the  same  month.  They  were  won 
by  lUia,  leader  of  the  other  wing  of  the 
radicals.  In  1965,  the  Argentine  government 
persuaded  the  United  States  to  supply  50 
A-4  Skyhawks  for  the  air  force  and  M-41 
tanks  for  the  cavalry.  The  regime  was  de- 
pendent upon  the  support  of  the  Legalists. 
This  support  was  not  to  last  long.  On 
28  June  1966.  Lleutenant-General  Onganla 
led  a  coup  to  overthrow  lUia.  Disagreement 
had  arisen  over  niia's  refusal  to  send  troops 
to  the  Dominican  Republic,  his  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm for  an  Inter-American  Force,  and 
his  refusal  to  intervene  in  the  universities  to 
"clean  out  the  Communists".  More  impor- 
tant it  appears  that  the  military  were  afraid 
of  a  Peronist  victory  in  the  elections  due  in 

1967." 

A  week  before  the  coup,  the  United  States 
had  decided  to  suspend  delivery  of  25  of  the 
50  Skyhawks,  following  a  protest  In  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee that  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Reserve  Wing  had 
been  receiving  "substantiaUy  inferior  '  ty-pes. ' 
After  the  coup,  the  USA  also  reversed  its  de- 
cision to  deUver  M-41  tanks. 

The  Argentinian  response  was  to  launch 
the  Europa  Plan  in  1967.  The  plan  was  In- 
tended to  expand  the  domestic  defence  in- 
dustry with  European  help.  It  is  evidence 
of  the  new  military  unity  that  the  first  two 
major  projects  wlU  be  the  assembly  of  French 
AMX-13  tanks  and  the  assembly  of  two  West 
German  submarines. 

A  second  feature  of  the  demand  for  weap- 
ons in  Latin  America  Is  Interstate  rivalrj-. 
From  an  examination  of  the  correspondence 
between  arms  procurement  In  the  five  major 
Latin  American  recipient  countries— Argen- 
tina. Brazil.  Chile.  Peru,  and  Venezuela-It 
might  be  inferred  that  the  level  of  arma- 
ments considered  commensurate  with  the 
status  of  the  mUltary  establishment  In  any 
one  country  Is  Judged  ^"^  reference  to  the 
level  of  armaments  possessed  by  the  military 
establishment  of  an  other  country-. 

There  were  peaks  In  major  arms  Imports  to 
Peru.  Chile.  Brazil,  and  Venezuela  In  the 
period  1954-56.  and  to  Argentina.  Brazil. 
ChUe  and  Peru  In  1960-61.  In  the  period 
1965-69,  major  arms  Imports  to  Peru,  Brazil 
and  Argentina  have  been  rising.  !«  19«9^ 
Chile  also  ordered  substantial  quantities  of 
new  equipment. 

Argentina  and  Brazil,  as  the  largest  recipi- 
ents,  tend   to   compete   with    one    another. 
Chile  generally  foUows  the  Argentinian  lead. 
Peru    which    has    always   displayed    special 
concern    with    Chile's    military    P°/ture-a 
concern  which  dates  back  to  the  war  m  ^^^e 
I870's  which  Chile  annexed  a  large  part;  oi 
Peruvian  territorj- justifies  rather  arge  pur- 
chases  in  terms  of  Chile's  acquisitions.   In 
the  past,  Venezuela  has  maintained  a  supe- 
riority in  air  force  equipment  to  all  other 
Latin  American  countries,  but  has  made  no 
a- tempt  to  match  naval  procurement-this 
mS  wen  refiect  different  Po"tlcal  roles  lo 
the  services  in  Venezuela.  In  1953,  for  ex 
ample    BrazU    purchased    70    Meteors    from 
BriSn.  Argentina  ordered  F-86  Sabres  f.^m 
Canada  In  1955,  although  the  order  was  can- 
ceued  a  ter  the   1955  coup.  Chile  acquired 
B  26  bombers  from  the  United  States  and  five 
vampires  from  Britain.  Peru  over-reacted  by 
acquiring  not  only  B-26  bombers  and  F-86 
SaK  but  also  Hawker  Hunters  and  Can- 
berras    Between    1955   and    1957.   Venezuela 
acquired  15  British  Venoms.  25  F-86  Sabres 
from   the   United  States  and   10  Canberras 
from  Britain.  In  1958,  Argentina  and  Brazil 
ordered    aircraft    carriers    within    weeks    of 
each  other,  although  the  BrazUlan  aircraft 
carrier  was  not  delivered  until  1961. 
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Argentina 


Brazil 


Chile 


Peru 


Venezuela 


1950. 
1951. 

1952. 


_ 24  Vampires.t 

2VruisersVBrool(lynci3SS...".'.'rrcruiser.  St.  Louis  class;  1  2  cruisers,  Brooklyn  class 

cruiser,  Brooklyn  class.                                                                                         „       .  ^  ,  „    >. 

17  F-47  0  Thunderbolts 3  destroyer  escorts,  Bostwich  6  Canberras.* 

class. 

,953                                                      72  Meteors' ....              2  destroyers.' 

!j?j 32  8-26  Invaders 2  submarines,  Abateo  class...   . 

jJJ 25"F-47b  Thunderbolts;  10          5  Vampires* 14  F-86  F  Sabres';  8  B-26  15  Venom  and  Sea  Venoms*; 

'*>' Corvettes'                                                                                  Invaders.  22  F-86  Sabres;  3  Vampires.' 

,.,,                                     in  F  ill  rnr«ir^                                                                                              16  Hawker  Hunters;  8  Can-  1  destroyer;  3  frigates,  Al- 

19^ lU  t  4U  wrsairs ^^^^^^^  mirante  class.' 

,QS7  12  F-9F  Panthers;  52  F-4U  24  B-26  Invaders;  2  sub-  2  submarines,  Abateo  class;         10  Canberras;  3  frigates, 

'"'■     Corsairs.  marines.  Gato  class.  60  Sherman  M-4  s.  Almirante  class.' 

iota  I  airrraft  carriei'  - 15  AMX-13.' 

}5?2 la.rcraiican.e.  2  desVro'ye"rs,"Fletcher  class 20  F-80C  Shooting  Stars :..  1  Hawker  Hunter';  10  F-80C 

''" Shooting  Stars;  1  cruiser. 

Almirante  class.' 
20  F-80C  Shooting  Stars 2  destroyers.  Almirante  class'..  1  cruiser,  Almirante  class'; 

1  destroyer,  Fletcher  class; 

2  corvettes. 
1  aircraft  carrier;' 2  destroy-       2  submarines,  Balao  class 1  destroyer,  Fletcher  class; 

ers,  Fletcher  class.  40  M  24  Chaffees. 


1%0 


1961. 


28  F-86  Sabres;  2  submarines. 
Balao  class. 

3  destroyers,  Fletcher  class  — 


1  submarine,  Balao  class. 


1962 

1963. 

1964 

1%S 

1966 

1967 

1%8 
1969. 


I  .  2  submarines,  Balao  class 2  destroyers,  Fletcher  class. 

'  Seacat' 


Seacat'. 

12  A  4  Skyhavuks 


Seacat ' 
Seacat: '55  M  41s..."]ll""..!"""lir.-"-. 2  Canberras'. 


1  submarine,  Balao  class. 
3  Canberras;  74  Fiat  F-86 
Sabres.- 


13  A  4  Skyliawks;  2  destroyers,    1  destroyer,  Fletcher  class. 

Fletcher  class. 
1  aircraft  carrier".    .  ..     1  destroyer,  Fletcher  class 

60  AMX  13;' Cobra' missile, 

Nord'  AS  11,  AS  12  missile. 


.  4  escort  destroyers... 
21  Hawker  Hunters >;. 


14  Mirage  5's;  78  AMX-13'... 


I  Sophiiticatorl  weapons  mclurfs    jet  combat  aircraft    airrritt  carriers,  destroyers,  frigates, 
corvette'  crusiers  submarines  tanks  and  missiles. 
-  Purchased  from  Europe;  all  other  items  were  supplied  by  the  tinted  Stales. 


Source   SIPRI  country  registers. 


More  recently  there  has  been  a  round  of 
combat  aircraft  purchases  and  naval  re- 
equipment.  In  part  this  reflects  the  strength- 
ening and  unlflcatlon  of  the  armed  forces  in 
.Argentina  and  Brazil.  In  part  It  represents  a 
reaction  to  US  policy  and  will  be  discussed  in 
greater  detail  in  that  context.  Nevertheless, 
the  infectiousness  of  the  recent  orders  is  of 
considerable  Interest.  In  1965,  the  United 
States  agreed  to  sell  the  A-4  Skyhawk  to 
Argentina.  Chile  requested  the  same  plane 
but  finally  acquired  refurbished  Hawker 
Hunters  from  Britain.  Peru  again  over- 
reacted by  buying  the  Mirage  5.  Venezuela 
purchased  74  surplus  F-86  Sabres  from 
Canada.  After  long  deliberation.  Brazil  de- 
cided to  acquire  the  Skyhawk  and  In  1970 


ordered  the  Mirage,  after  which  Argentina 
and  Colombia  also  ordered  the  Mirage.  Chile 
acquired  additional  Hunters  and,  at  present, 
the  possible  purchase  of  the  US  P-5  or 
Mirage  Is  under  consideration. 

The  same  pattern  is  discernible  in  recent 
naval  orders.  In  1964  and  1966,  Chile,  Brazil 
and  Argentina  all  purchased  the  British  Sea- 
cat shlp-to-alr  missile.  In  1968,  Argentina 
ordered  two  submarines  from  West  Germany, 
to  be  a--isembled  in  Argentina.  Chile  and 
Brazil  followed  suit  by  ordering  two  "Oberon" 
class  submarines  each  from  Britain.  In  1969 
and  1970  all  three  countries  ordered  fast 
frigates  from  the  UK. 

In  the  past,  this  rivalry  has  been  supported 


by  the  United  States  and.  In  particular,  the 
United  States  has  been  careful  to  maintain 
a  balance  between  Peru  and  Chile.  Ch-er  the 
entire  period,  US  military  aid  to  Peru  has 
only  been  $15  million  higher  than  militarj- 
aid  to  Chile,  or  roughly  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
US  military  aid  extended  to  Peru.  In  1951, 
the  United  States  sold  two  cruisers  each  to 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  and  in  1959  em- 
barked on  a  naval  aid  programme  under 
which  it  supplied  four  refurbished  "Fletcher" 
class  destroyers  to  Brazil,  three  to  Argentina, 
and  two  each  to  Peru  and  Chile.  The  USA  also 
supplied  two  "Balao"  class  submarines  each 
to  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  and  one  to 
Venezuela. 
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[U.S.  Jn.n) 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


MAP  grants' 

Ve>sel  loans'.  — 

Military  assistance  sales  HeicluJes  commercial 

sales) 

U  S.  major  weapons  exports'.  — 


MAP  grants' --- 

Vessel  loans ' 

Military  Assistance  Sales '(excludes  commercial 

sales) 

U.S.  major  weapons  exports' 


0.2 


15.0 


1960 


0.8 

22.9 

liiT 


15.9 
29.2 


11.2 
(2.0 

9.7 
18.1 


34.5 
(2.01 

8.7 
48.0 


31.8 
(2.0) 

12.3 
47.7 


23.3 
(2.0) 

8.4 
32.9 


26.6 
(2.0) 

13.2 
57.1 


45.1 


18.1 
43.3 


30.9 
8.5 

(30. 7 1 
24.7 


31.4 
10.3 

(30.  7) 
72.5 


(30.7) 
98.4 


1962 

53.2 

71.5 

23.4 
32.3 


1963         **  1964 


1%5 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Total 


49.9 
24.5 

16.7 
33.9 


57.4 
19.1 

47.7 
15.6 


55.9 
2.4 

21.5 
29.3 


58.4 


59.1 


72.8 


37.9 


47.3 
29.5 


38.0 
43.4 


47.0 
20.0 


28.5 
32.6 


724.9 
200.5 

449.3 
746.5 


1  1952  55  from,  H.  ».  Hcvey,  Uni'ed  States  Mili'uy  Assi'.taii': 
Military  Assistance  Facts  (annual  publication  of  tlie  Orlict  of  t'lf 
I  iternalion.ii  Security  Afta'rs).  Wc-'innijlon  1366  1970, 

U  S  Overseas  Loans  and  Cr«'  ts  /Jgency  lor  International 
19fc7.  March  1968  and  M..v  :9i9. 

3  1950  58  Irom.  Composiie  Report  of  ihe  president  s  Co~i  ' 

in.   THE    R01.E    OF    THE   UNTTED    STATES 

As  the  sole  donor  of  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America,  the  United  States  has  in  the 
past  had  considerable  Influence  over  the  size 
and  nature  of  Latin  American  arms  procure- 
ment. Charts  21.6  and  21.7  also  show  the  cor- 
respondence between  US  military  aid  and 
Latin  American  major  weapon  Imports.  Bra- 
zil, as  the  biggest  recipient  of  major  arms.  Is 
ulso  the  biggest  recipient  of  US  military 
assistance,  accounting  for  30  per  cent  of  the 


e   N(!«  Y(  rk  1965.  1956  69  Ircin,     Military  Assistance  Prop.rarn  (Drdper  Report).  WashinRton  1959.  and  1959  70   Irom  U.S.  Mili'aiV 
f 'siivt.m,  iecretary  of  Defense  loi     Assittance  and  Sales  Faci^  (i.r,ni!,.l),  Washmeton  19fc7  and  1970. 

•  SIPRI  worksheets,  ,,noci 

DevelnpmenI,  Washington.  March         Total  foreign  military  sales  to  Latin  America  Including  commercial  siles.  1S50  69.  were  JIOSS./ 

million. 
•■tt-e  to  Study  the  United  St.ites 
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total."  The  closest  correspondence  between 
the  trends  In  military  assistance  and  major 
arms  Imports  can  be  found  for  Peru  and 
Chile. 

The  United  States  has  a  monopoly  of  all 
military  missions  In  Latin  America.  Exclud- 
ing Cuba,  the  United  States  accounts  for 
over  45  per  cent  of  all  major  weapon  imports 
to  Latin  America,  as  a  whole,  and  60  per 
cent  of  all  major  weapon  imports  to  Cen- 
tral America.  The  proportion  of  total 
arms  supplied  by  the  United  States  is  likely 
to  be  much  higher.  There  Is  a  tendency  for 
Latin  American  countries  to  buy  a  higher 


proportion  of  their  sophisticated  naval  and 
air  force  equipment  than  other  types  of 
equipment  from  European  sources.  Except 
for  a  few  French  tanks,  the  Latin  American 
armies,  which  possess  most  of  the  smaller 
types  of  weapons,  are  almost  exclusively 
equipped  by  the  United  States. 

US  military  assistance  to  Latin  America 
has  a  longer  history  than  that  to  any  other 
third  world  region.  US  training  assistance 
began  before  World  War  I  and  continued 
during  the  1920s.  In  particular,  the  USA 
played  an  important  role  In  training  the 
armed  forces  in  those  Central  American  coun- 
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tries  which  were  temporarUy  occupied  by  the 
OS  Marines.  In  the  inter-war  period,  various 
legislation  broadened  the  power  of  the  US 
president  to  oflEer  training  assistance.  Al- 
though the  permanent  foreign  military  mis- 
sions were,  at  that  time,  predominantly 
European,  the  USA  sent  32  mUitary  training 
and  advisory  missions  to  Latin  America  be- 
tween 1921  and  1938.  Latin  American  coun- 
tries were  exempted  from  the  restrictions  on 
arms  exports  imposed  in  the  Neutrality  Acts 
of  1923  and  1936. 

With  the  rise  of  Fascism  and  the  immi- 
nence of  war  m  Europe,  the  United  States  be- 
can  in  1938  to  undercut  its  European  rivals. 
Military  missions  and  military  equipment 
were  offered  at  less  than  cost.  In  some  cases, 
coercion  and  economic  discrimination  were 
uesd.  When  Argentina  proved  Intransigent, 
Roosevelt  Instructed  Brazil  to  place  two  or 
three  divisions  on  the  border  "to  Impress  the 
present  military  gang  in  control  of  Argen- 
tina".="  By  1940,  the  United  States  had  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  over  the  permanent  military 
missions  in  Latin  America. 

In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  Pittman 
Act  empowered  the  president  to  authorize 
the  manufacture,  procurement  and  repair  of 
army  and  navy  equipment  and  munitions  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  any  American 
republic.  A  programme  for  the  cash  purchase 
of  $400  million  of  equipment  over  a  period 
of  years  was  elaborated.  The  Pittman  Act 
was  superseded  by  lend-lease  in  1941.  Eight- 
een Latin  American  countries  signed  lend- 
lease  agreements — that  is.  all  except  Argen- 
tina, Chile,  Bolivia,  Honduras  and  Paraguay. 
These  agreements  committed  their  signatories 
to  provide  such  defense  articles,  services  or 
information  as  they  could  to  the  United 
States.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Latin 
American  countries  had  received  $300  million 
under  lend-lease,  exclusive  of  ships.  The  total 
including  ships,  has  been  quoted  at  $500 
million.^ 

After  World  War  II,  US  military  assistance 
to  Latin  America  Increasingly  met  with  con- 
gressional opposition.  The  Inter-American 
Cooperation  Act,  designed  to  provide  arms  at 
reduced  cost  to  Latin  American  countries, 
was  not  passed  by  Congress.  Reimbursable 
aid  was  provided  for  under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act  of  1949,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  that 
Congress  authorized  military  grant  aid  to 
Latin  America. 

Military  assistance  to  Latin  America  has 
continued  to  be  the  subject  of  the  closest 
congressional  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  near- 
ly all  aid  programmes.  From  1959,  Congress 
imposed  a  number  of  ceilings  on  military 
grant  aid  deliveries  to  Latin  America — $67 
mUUon  in  1959,  $57.5  million  in  1961  and  $55 
million  in  1963.  In  1966,  Congress  imposed  a 
ceUing  of  $85  million  on  grant  aid  plus  sales 
to  Latin  America,  excluding  training  assist- 
ance; this  was  reduced  to  $75  million  in  1967. 
This  ceiling  was  maintained  In  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  Of  1968,  but  the  ceiling  on 
grant  aid  deliveries  was  reduced  from  $55 
million  to  $35  million.  Of  this,  $10  million 
was  to  be  used'  for  "coastal  patrol  activities 
directed  against  landings  by  Communists  or 
other  subversive  elements  originating  In 
Cuba."  =« 

A  general  restriction  imposed  by  Congress 
is  section  507  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  which  provides  that  no  further  military 
assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a  Latin 
American  country  except:  1.  to  fvUfill  prior 
commitments,  2.  for  civic  action,  or  3.  unless 
the  President  finds  that  such  assistance  "is 
necessary  to  safeguard  the  security  of  the 
United  States  or  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
a  country  associated  with  the  United  States 
In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  against  overthrow 
of  a  duly  constituted  government."  ^ 

A  major  part  of  the  congressional  criticism 
has  been  directed  towards  the  use  of  military 


assistance  to  shore  up  military  regimes.  An 
amendment  to  the  Military  Sales  Act  of  1970 
would  limit  arms  deliveries  to  military  re- 
gimes which  "deny  social  progress".  For  this 
reason,  the  Justifications  for  the  military  as- 
sistance programmes  have  generally  been 
couched  in  strategic  terms. 


THE    STRATEGIC    JUSTIFICATIONS 

Until  1960,  the  main  strategic  Justification 
for  military  assistance  was  collective  defence 
of  the  Western  hemisphere  against  external 
attack.  This  concept  dates  back  to  the  Pan- 
ama Declaration  of  1939,  when  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Ministers  pledged  themselves  to 
resist  the  spread  of  Nazi  ideology  and  pro- 
claimed the  neutrality  of  all  American  re- 
publics. They  established  a  zone  of  security 
embracing  all  the  normal  maritime  routes 
between  the  countries  of  the  Americas,  ex- 
cept Canada.  The  principles  of  coUective  se- 
curity and  reciprocal  assistance  were  reaf- 
firmed in  the  Havana  Declaration  of  1940. 

The  measures  taken  In  World  War  II « 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  collec- 
tive security  system.  In  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tapec  In  1945.  the  American  states  proclaimed 
their  adherence  to  the  concept  of  a  regional 
security  system.  On  2  September  1947,  the 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  was  signed  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  by  all  American  states. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  enabled 
the  US  Administration  to   justify  military 
grant  aid  to  Latin  America  to  support  the 
external  defence  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 
This    assistance    was   to    be    reciprocal.    No 
equipment  was  to  be  granted  except  on  the 
basis  of  bilateral  agreements,  providing  qu^ 
pro  ouos  from  the  recipient  countries.  For 
exam'ple,  Lt.  General  C.  L.  Bolte,  then  chair- 
man of  the  Inter- American  Defense  Board, 
when   giving   testimony   before   the   Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  the  Mutual 
Security   Act    of   1951,   explained   that   the 
United  States  would  only  allocate  assistance 
to  Venezuela  if  Venezuela  could  guarantee 
an   uninterrupted   supply   of   oil.   The   first 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Pact  was  signed 
with  Ecuador  In  1952.  It  stated  that  "assist- 
ance shall  be  so  designed  as  to  promote  the 
defense  and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  and  be  In  accordance  with 
defence  plans  under  which  both  governments 
will  participate  in  missions  Important  to  the 
defense  and   maintenance  of  peace   In  the 
Western  Hemisphere".  Ecuador  undertook  "to 
facilitate  the  production  and  transfer  .  .  . 
of  raw  and  semi-processed  strategic  materials 
required  bv  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  In  Its 
own  resources  and  which  may  be  available 
in  Ecuador"  and  "to  cooperate  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
measures  designed  to  control  trade  with  na- 
tions  which   threaten   the   security   of  the 
Western  Hemisphere",  and  generally  to  build 
up    Its   own   defence    capablllties.="    Similar 
agreements  were  signed  with  Cuba,  Colombia. 
Peru   and   Chile   in    1952:    with  Brazil,   the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Uruguay  in  1953: 
with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  In  1954:  with 


Guatemala  and  Haiti  in  1955;  and  with  Bo- 
livia In  1958.  Missile-tracking  site  agreements 
were  signed  with  Brazil  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Defence  of  the  Western  hemisphere  against 
external  attack  continued  to  be  stressed  until 
1960.  As  late  as  1959,  the  United  States 
launched  a  naval  aid  programme  to  Improve 
the  anti-submarine  capabilities  of  Latin 
American  nations.  The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunittee  was  told:  "The  most  posi- 
tive threat  to  hemUpherlc  secxu-lty  Is  sub- 
marine action  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
along  the  coast  of  Latin  America."  -*  Ship 
loans  under  the  "Vessel  Loan"  legislation 
reached  their  peak  of  $71.5  million  in  1962. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  US  military  aid  pro- 
gramme during  the  fifties  was  not  intended  to 
develop  mUltary  forces  capable  of  resisting  an 
external  enemy.  Little  was  achieved  by  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  Defence  Board  established  for 
cooperative  planning.  Since  detaUs  of  Latin 
American  forces  were  known  only  to  the 
United  States,  it  was  In  any  case  incapable 
of  preparing  any  comprehensive  mUltary 
plans.--?  Military  assistance  was  provided.  In 
part,  as  payment  for  the  assurances  given  in 
the  bUateral  treaties.  Provisions  such  as  the 
"control  of  trade  with  nations  which  threaten 
the  security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere"  en- 
sured the  United  States  a  continuing  support 
In  foreign  policy.  Even  under  the  naval  aid 
programme,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  United 
States  really  supposed  that  the  refurbished 
World  War  II  destroyers  and  submarines 
could  provide  adequate  defence  agalrst  a 
sophisticated  enemy. 

Aid  was  provided  In  a  haphazard  manner. 
Each  of  the  services  had  Its  own  mUltary 
mission  in  the  different  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. There  was  no  coordination  between 
them  and  there  was  a  tendency  for  US  serv- 
ices to  transfer  their  own  rivalries  and  prej- 
udices towards  each  other  to  their  Latin 
American  counterparts,  thus  exacerbating 
inter-servlce  factionalism.®  There  were  also 
several  programmes  outside  the  scope  of  the 
mUltary  assistance  programme.  The  "Vessel 
Loan"  legislation  was  one;  the  army  and  air 
force  training  programmes  were  others.  At 
their  training  schools  in  the  Canal  Zone  the 
US  Army  and  the  US  Air  Force  trained  4619 
students  between  1950  and  1958  compared 
with  6560  trained  under  MAP  at  the  same 
schools.-* 

The  policy  changed  In  1960.  The  summary 
presentation  of  the  proposed  Mutual  De- 
fense and  Assistance  Program  for  FY  1964. 

"Military  assistance  programs  for  Latin 
America  were  orientated  to  hemispheric  con- 
ditions prior  to  1960.  As  it  became  clear  that 
there  was  no  threat  of  significant  external 
aggression,  emphasis  shifted  to  strengthening 
Internal  security  capabUlties  for  use  against 
Castro-Communist  activities  or  other  inter- 
nal disruption  or  banditry  and  to  actions  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  economic  and  social 
development.  Limited  assistance  is  also  given 
for  such  activities  as  harbor  defense.  coa.stal 
patrol,  and  surveUlance." 


TABLE  21.6.    LATIN  AMERICA  (EXCLUDING  CUBA):  SUPPLIES  OF  ITEMS  SUITABLE  FOR  COUNTERINSURGENOY 


^ — 

U.S.  supplies 

Non-U.S.  supplies 

Helicopters 

Trainers     Patrol  boats ' 

Helicopters 

Trainers      Patrol  boats  • 

1950-59 

78 

369                    12 
426                     43 
795                     55 

24 
48 
72 

5«                     ?i 
134                       19 

192                       « 

1960-69 

"■ 352 

1950-69  

430 

^ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


1  Including  gunboats,  motor  torpedo  boats. 
Source:  SIPRI  country  registers. 

The  swiftness  of  the  change  is  striking. 
The  1959  Mutual  Security  Act  stipulated  that 
•Internal  security  shall  not,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  otherwise  and  promptly  re- 
ports such  determination  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be 


the  basis  for  military  assistance  programs  for 
American  Republics."*  In  1960,  97  per  cent 
of  the  grant  aid  request  was  for  hemispheric 
security."  In  1961,  28  per  cent  was  requested 
for  "anti-subversive"  equipment.^  By  FY 
1963.  52  per  cent  of  the  programme  was  for 
internal  securitv   and    15  percent   for  civic 
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action,  and  by  FY  1967.  76  per  cent  was  de- 
voted to  Internal  security.-'  Table  21.6  shows 
the  Increase  In  COIN  helicopters,  patrol  boats 
and  trainers  supplied  by  the  United  States 
to  Latin  America  during  the  sixties.  There 
has  not  been  a  similar  Increase  In  supplies 
of  helicopters  and  patrol  boats  from  non-TJS 
sources. 

While  the  US  Administration  Is  undoubt- 
edly seriously  concerned  with  the  possibility 
of  another  Cuban-type  revolution  and  Is 
committed  to  counter  such  a  possibility.  In 
Latin  America,  with  considerable  efficiency, 
the  Importance  of  counterlnsurgency  In  the 
mllltarv  aid  programme  can  be  exaggerated. 
To  policy-makers  finding  It  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  Justlfv  a  programme  based  on  the 
external  threat  to  the  Western  hemisphere, 
the  Cuban  revolution  and  Khrushchev's  oft- 
quoted  speech  of  January  1961  calling  for 
wars  of  liberation,  presented  the  opportunity 
to  give  the  military  aid  programme  a  "new 
look".  It  must  have  been  with  relief  that  the 
State  Department  was  able.  In  1964.  to  de- 
scribe hemispheric  defense  as  an  "outmoded 
concept.""  In  fact,  the  United  States  was 
still  able  to  supply  conventional  sophisti- 
cated equipment  under  the  credit  sales  pro- 
gramme and  under  the  vessel  loan  legislation 
In  1965.  the  USA  agreed  to  supply  Skyhawks 
and  M-41  tanks  to  Argentina.  M-41  tanks 
and  destroyers  to  Brazil,  and  P-86  aircraft 
to  Peru.  Countries  such  as  Chile.  Argentina 
and  Brazil  continued  to  receive  a  major  share 
of  the  military  assistance  programme  al- 
though they  faced  no  internal  "threat". 

The  change  from  emphasis  on  hemispheric 
defence  to  emphasis  on  Internal  security  was 
part  of  a  general  reform  and  re-deflnltlon  of 
the  aid  following  the  recommendations  of 
the  Draper  Report  In  1959.'^  First  of  all. 
there  was  much  greater  coordination  In  the 
administration  of  military  aid  programmes. 
The  US  Commander  of  Land.  Sea  and  Air 
Forces  In  the  Caribbean  was  given  control  of 
the  military  assistance  programmes  to  Latin 
America.  Both  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy 
Administrations  Issued  directives  that  the 
ambassador  should  be  In  ultimate  control 
of  the  military  assistance  programmes  to 
each  country.  President  Kennedy  requested 
each  ambassador  to  prepare  Internal  defence 
plans. 

Secondly,  the  military  aid  programme  was 
recognized  as  part  of  a  general  policy  aimed 
at  countering  revolutions.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  was  an  Important  expression  of  this. 
On  the  premise  that  revolutions  arise  out  of 
poverty,  accepted  In  the  last  days  of  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  and  made  one  of 
the  slogans  of  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
economic  assistance  to  Latin  America,  which 
previously  had  been  minimal,  became 
essential. 

There  wore  two  other  aspects  of  the  new 
policy.  The  first  was  the  attempt  to  pre- 
vent Latin  American  nations  from  acqiUrlng 
sophisticated  weapons,  which  might  divert 
resources  from  economic  development  and 
create  Instability.  The  second  was  the  In- 
creased emphasis  on  training  and  civic  ac- 
tion programmes — both  of  which  were  at 
least  partly  designed  to  influence  the  mili- 
tary and  alter  or  exploit  their  political  role. 
They  were  part  of  the  political  elements  of 
the  programme  which  had  been  dominant 
throughout  the  period. 

THE   POLITICAL   FEATURES 

The  p  lUtlcal  features  of  the  military  aid 
programme  are  basically  twofold  and  are 
connected.  First,  the  military  aid  programme 
is  useful  in  influencing  the  military  estab- 
lishments. Secondly,  the  United  States  op- 
poses the  extension  of  influence  by  other 
countries  either  through  arms  sales  or.  more 
importantly,  through  establishing  military 
missions. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ATTrrTTOE  TO  THE   MILITARY 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  call  for  collec- 
tive security  -the  bilateral  assistance  agree- 
ments with  Latin  American  nations— served 
to  ensure  their  political  cooperation.  The 
presence  of  U.S.  military  missions,  the  train- 
ing programmes  and,  more  recently,  the  civic 
action  programmes  are  also  means  to  that 
end.  In  his  book.  Arms  and  Politics,  Professor 
Lieu  wen  states: 

■The  great  importance  attached  to  mili- 
tary assistance  In  securing  Latin  Americas 
political  cooperation  flows  in  large  measures 
from  the  political  role  of  Latin  Americas 
armed  forces  and  their  continuing  desire  for 
more  arms.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  roles  military 
personalities  plav  in  government  and  politics, 
the  United  States,  through  Its  military  pro- 
grammes makes  a  pointed  effort  to  Influence 
them.  The  mission  programme,  for  example, 
which  .  .  .  serves  no  important  military  pur- 
pose, is  nevertheless  most  useful  in  providing 
opportunities  for  cementing  political  as  well 
a^  professional  relationships  between  the 
se:iding  and  the  recipient  governments.  Also 
the  practice  of  training  Latin  American  offi- 
cers in  the  United  States  helps  to  secure  their 
political  sympathies."*'' 

During  the  fifties,  the  United  States  made 
little  attempt  to  discourage  the  political  role 
of  the  military.  With  the  exceptions  of  Rojas 
PlnlUa  in  Colombia  and  Trujillo  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  there  was  no  reluctance 
to  provide  assistance  to  military  regimes. 
The  Elsenhower  Administration  granted  Le- 
gion of  Merit  citations  to  General  Perez 
Jimenez  of  Venezuela  and  Odria  of  Peru,  and 
was  involved  In  the  overthrow  of  the  Arbenz 
regime  by  the  Guatemalan  armed  forces  In 
1J54. 

Yet  the  support  given  to  such  governments 
has  not  been  without  criticism.  A  continuing 
congressional  and  Latin  American  criticism 
of  the  programme  has  been  directed  towards 
this  aspect.  The  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1959.  proposed  by  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  that  "Internal  security  shall 
not  .  .  .  be  the  basis  of  the  mUltary  aid  pro- 
gram", was  expressly  Intended  to  prevent 
the  use  of  military  aid  to  support  the  posi- 
tion of  military  regimes. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  Intended  to 
demonstrate  that  there  was  a  middle  way  be- 
tween socialism  and  military  dictatorship 
President  Kennedy  declared  at  Ptinta  del 
Este  in  August  1961:  "There  Is  no  place  In 
democratic  life  for  Institutions  which  bene- 
fit the  few  while  denying  the  needs  of  the 
many."  '■ 

The  Kennedy  Administration  encouraged 
the  non-communist  left— the  liberals— and 
indicated  disapproval  of  military  regimes. 
When  Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
■A-as  assassinated  In  1961,  the  CIA  apparent- 
ly had  foreknowledge  and  "let  the  con- 
spirators know  that  the  United  States  would 
have  no  objection  If  the  Benefactor  were 
removed  from  the  scene".--  In  the  following 
two  years,  the  US  Ambassador  to  the  Domini- 
can Republic  attempted  to  promote  a  mod- 
erate civilian  government.  When  Juan  Bosch, 
the  elected  president,  was  overthrown  In  a 
military  coup  in  1963.  the  US  Administration 
withheld  aid  and  diplomatic  recognition.  In 

1962.  the  United  States  attempted  to  cut  off 
aid  and  withhold  recognition  after  the  coups 
in  Argentina  and  Peru.  However,  persuasive 
arguments  from  the  military,  pressure  from 
US  business  groups,  and  the  lack  of  diplo- 
matic support  from  other  countries  made 
these  actions  shortlived.  Already  by  1963.  the 
attitude  was  weakening.  No  disapproval  was 
Indicated  for  the  coups  In  Guatemala  and 
Ecuador  where  the  overthrown  governments 
had  not  been  In  favour  In  Washington.  And 
although  aid  and  recognition  were  withheld 
from  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras 
after  the  coups  of  September  and  October 

1963.  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  new  John- 
son Administration   both   were  restored.  By 


the  time  of  the  1964  Brazilian  coup  which 
overthrew   Ooulart.   the  USA  was  ready  to 
send   "warm   wishes"   In   a   telegram  to  the 
government."  By  1965  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  Intervene  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic to  protect  the  very  same  regime  against 
the  very  same  man,  Bosch,  whose  overthrow 
it  had  condemned  only  two  years  previously. 
The  change  In  attitude  must  be  seen  in 
the  context  of  the  new  military  assistance 
programme.  The  new  policy-makers  faced  a 
dilemma.  The  emphasis  on  Internal  security 
was  necessary  not  only  to  put  down  Insurgen- 
cies but  also  to  ensure  the  stability  neces- 
sary  for  the   Alliance   for  Progress.  At  the 
same  time,  as  critics  have  often  pointed  out, 
such    aid    would    help   to   perpetuate    "un- 
democratic" regimes.  In  1961,  It  was  possible 
to  argue  that  militarism  was  on  Its  way  out. 
In  1954  there  had  been  12  military  regimes. 
In  1961  there  was  only  one — Paraguay.  But 
the  civilian  leadership  did  not  prove  alto- 
gether satisfactory  to  the  United  States   In 
several    countries,    radical    forces   remained 
strong:    Peronlsm   continued    to   be    Impor- 
tant m  Argentina.  In  BrazU,  there  was  Oou- 
lart, who  had  been  labour  mmister  under 
the    radical    Vargas    regime    of    1950-54.    In 
Venezuela,  there  were  suspicions  about  the 
radical   tendencies  of  Betancourt  who  was 
president  from  1954-64.  The  fact  that  these 
doubts  were  often  shared  by  the  military  es- 
tablishments   and    other    Internal    pressure 
groups  prevented   many   governments   from 
taking   the   actions   necessary   for   economic 
and  social  development. 

The   armed   forces,   on   the   other   hand, 
could  not  be  abandoned  overnight.  As  Sen- 
ators McClellan,  Mansfield,  Smith.  Bible  and 
Hruska  concluded  after  a  visit  to  seven  Latin 
American  countries  in  1961:   "Military  offi- 
cers who  have  been  trained  In  the  United 
States  are  among  our  staunchest  supporters. 
They  are  a  strong  antl-Communlst  core."" 
It  was  hoped  that  If  the  military  could  be 
Influenced   by   US   Ideals    and   their   Image 
could  be  Improved,  they  might  be  able  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  summary  presentation  for 
FY  1964  stated:  "The  use  of  military  assist- 
ance for  Internal  security  purposes  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  fact  that  military  forces  have 
an  essential  role  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  these 
countries."  And,  In  a  similar  vein,  McNamara 
told  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
In  1963:  "The  essential  role  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican mUltary  as  a  stabUlzlng  force  outweighs 
any  risks  Involved  In  providing  mUltary  as- 
sistance  for    Internal    security   purposes."" 
Two  means  were  used  to  ensure  their  sta- 
bilizing role:  training  and  civic  action. 

Training.  Training  has  always  been  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gramme to  Latin  America.  The  proportion  of 
military  assistance  devoted  to  training  pur- 
poses has  been  roughly  double  the  worldwide 
proportion.  During  the  sixties,  the  emphasis 
has  Increased.  The  share  of  military  assist- 
ance devoted  to  training  averaged  8  per  cent 
In  the  period  1950-64.  By  1967,  this  propor- 
tion had  risen  to  16  per  cent." 

This  Increased  emphasis  was  accompanied 
by  an  Increased  emphasis  on  the  non-mllltary 
aspects  of  training  programmes.  During  the 
fifties  It  was  argued  that  training  was  neces- 
sary to  ensure  the  proper  use  of  weapons. 

During  the  sixties,  this  aspect  has  been 
rarely  mentioned.  Training  has  been  Justified 
on  the  following  grounds.  First,  contact  with 
US  officers  will  develop  the  notion  of  a  pro- 
fessional, that  Is,  non-poUtlcal  army.  Accord- 
ing to  J.  J.  Johnson: 

"If  Latin  American  must  continue  to  con- 
tent Itself  with  militarism,  which  seems 
likely.  It  might  benefit  from  having  at  least 
a  hard  core  of  officers  who,  trained  In  the 
United  States,  might  at  times  serve  mili- 
tary colleagues  of  either  the  right  or  the  left, 
who  would  selfishly  usurp  power  and  Im- 
pose totalitarian  dictatorships." 
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Seeondly,  Latin  American  officers  trained 
in  the  United  States  "are  exposed  to  demo- 
cratic principles  and  The  American  Way  of 
Life  The  United  States  of  America— our  dem- 
ocratic government,  our  mode  of  life— makes 
a  deep  impression  on  those  who  see  us  at  work 
and  as  we  really  are.  Returnees  tell  the  story 
to  their  relatives  and  friends  and  It  Is  be- 
lieved ""  Thirdly,  training  programmes  can 
encourage  the  modernizing,  educative  role 
of  the  Latin  American  forces. 

In  recent  years,  priority  has  been  given  to 
training  In  counterlnsurgency.  The  bulk  of 
Latin  Americans  are  trained  at  the  Army 
School  in  the  Caribbean,  renamed  the  School 
of  the  Americas,  and  at  the  USAF  School  In 
the  Caribbean,  both  In  the  Cana.  Zone.  Also 
stationed  in  the  Canal  Zone  Is  the  "Special 
Action  Force  for  Latin  America  8th  Special 
Force",  which  has  17  mobUe  training  teams 
for  teaching  counterlnsurgency  skUls  ready 
for  dispatch  all  over  Latin  America."  Latin 
Americans  are  also  trained  at  the  Special 
Warfare  School  In  Fort  Bragg.  Between  1960 
and  1962,  112  Latin  Americans  were  trained 

there.  ,         ^       , 

Training  to  counterlnsurgency  is  not  only 
confined  to  military  skills.  At  the  School  of 
the  Americas,  the  Department  of  Internal 
Security  "provides  instruction  m  every  as- 
pect of  counterlnsurgency:  military,  para- 
militarv,  political,  sociological,  and  psycho- 
logical"."' The  same  Is  also  true  of  the  course 
at  Fort  Bragg.  ^  ,,    . 

In  1962,  despite  the  objection  of  Mexico 
and  Brazil,  the  United  States  sponsored  the 
establishment  of  the  Inter-American  Defense 
College  at  Fort  MacNalr  In  Washtogton.  The 
College  provides  a  six-month  advanced  pro- 
gramme for  25  to  35  senlOT  general  staff  offi- 
cers: ^  . 
"The  purpose  of  this  training  goes  beyond 
teaching  technical  or  tactical  skills.  It  Is  to- 
tended  to  be  a  means  by  which  Latin  Amer- 
ican officers  become  acquainted  with  their 
U  S  counter-parts,  to  Improve  relations  be- 
tween them,  and  to  tostUl  to  them  profes- 
sional skills  and  attitudes  In  developing  ef- 
fective and  sound  relations."  " 

These  programmes  have  been  least  suc- 
cessful In  separating  professional  and  politi- 
cal interests.  Many  of  the  officers  tratoed  in 
the  United  States— among  them,  General  On- 
gania  of  Argentina— have  participated  to 
military  coups.  The  fact  that  political  sub- 
jects are  taught  to  the  training  programmes 
suggests  that  this  aspect  has  never  been  very 
Important.  More  Important  are  the  ties  devel- 
oped between  the  U.S.  and  Latin  American 
military  establishments  and  the  commit- 
ment to  defeat  communism  that  such  con- 
tacts may  bring  about. 

Civic  action.  While  the  U.S.  government 
may  recognize  the  progressive  character  of 
the  military  establishments,  their  view  Is  not 
always  shared  by  other  sections  of  the  local 
population.  To  ensure  wider  acceptance  of 
this  view  Is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  mil- 
itary civic  action,  that  Is,  the  use  of  military 
forces  for  projects  which  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  development.  In  his  book 
The  Essence  of  Security,  R.  S.  McNamara 
pointed  out  that  In  Latto  America,  these  pro- 
grammes have  a  powerful  effect  to  altering 
"the  negative  image  of  the  mUltary  man  as 
the  oppressive  preserver  of  the  stagnant 
status  quo". 

President  Kennedy  was  an  enthusiast  for 
the  programme,  quoting,  as  many  others  have 
since,  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  In 
opening  up  the  West.  Funds  have  been  drawn 
from  both  AID  and  MAP.  In  1966,  14  per 
cent  of  the  military  assistance  programme 
was  spent  in  civic  action.  The  proportion  has 
fallen  since  then.  In  1967  It  was  7.6  per 
cent.« 

The  Latin  Americans  did  not  demonstrate 
the  same  enthusiasm.  Civic  action  Is  not  very 
new  to  Latin  America.  In  many  countries,  the 


armed  forces  have  always  been  responsible 
for  transportation  to  remote  areas,  for  pro- 
viding schools  and  other  facilities.  In  some 
countries,  the  new  emphasis  has  met  oppo- 
sition from  local  civilians.  There  was  oppo- 
sition, for  instance,  from  road  building  and 
building  contractors  In  Paraguay  and  Vene- 
zuela, who  felt  that  the  armed  forces  were 
harming  their  boislness  Interests.  It  was  also 
felt  that  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  for  this 
purpose  might  detract  from  their  essentlaUy 
military  tasks.  Resolution  XLVII  of  the  In- 
ter-American Defense  Board  approving  civic 
action  specified  that: 

"The  use  of  military  personnel  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  extent  and  degree  that  the 
specific  condition  In  each  country  may  deter- 
mine, should  not  compete  vrlth  private  clvU- 
ian  activity  nor  decrease  the  capability  of 
their  Armed  Forces  for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  specifically  mUltary  tasks  required 
by  the  General  MUltary  Plan."  " 

ClvU  action  under  MAP  reached  Its  peak 
of  $14  mlUlon  In  1963.  Only  $3.9  mlUlon  was 
proposed  for  FY  1968.  Mention  of  civic  action 
In  discussion  of  the  aid  programme  has  be- 
come less  frequent.  ^'  This  is  not  surprising. 
The  programmes  are  not  particularly  poptUar 
with  either  the  mUitary  or  the  civUians. 
There  Is  no  real  evidence  to  show  that  they 
Improve  the  military  image.  The  fact  that 
such  programmes  have  not  done  so  In  the 
past  suggests  that  they  will  not  do  so  In  the 
future.  With  no  less  than  10  mUltary  regimes 
and  many  more  countries  threatened  with 
such  regln^es  It  is  better  to  ensure  that  the 
mUltary  are  friendly  than  that  they  are  re- 
formist. The  main  role  of  the  military  re- 
mains to  prevent  communism.  As  General 
Porter,  CINC  South,  told  the  House  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  In  1967: 

"The  mUitary  has  frequently  proven  to  be 
the  most  cohesive  force  to  assure  public 
order  and  support  of  resolute  governments 
attempting  to  maintain  Internal  security 
.  The  Communist  and  Communist  sup- 
ported elements  will  exploit  the  paths  of 
least  resistance.  It  foUows,  therefore,  that  in 
most  countries  any  weakening  of  the  armed 
forces  to  the  extent  that  they  could  not 
cope  successfvUly  with  insurgency,  riots  or 
other  threats  to  law  and  order  would  en- 
courage mUltant  communists  to  undertake 
campaigns  of  violence  as  the  most  expedient 
means  of  attaining  their  goals."  " 

To  ensure  that  the  "cohesive  force"  was 
dU-ected  in  the  right  directions,  the  United 
SUtes  tried  to  ensure  that  Its  monopoly  over 
mUltary  assistance  was  maintained.  Outside 
Influence  In  the  form  of  arms  sales  or  the 
missions  that  might  accompany  them  was 
firmly  discouraged 
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OPPOSITION    TO    NON-U.S.    SUPPLIERS 

Since  1940,  the  USA  has  maintained  a 
monopoly  over  mUltary  naisslons.  But  it  has 
been  less  successful  in  maintaining  a  monop- 
oly over  equipment  supplies.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  deliveries  of  sophisticated 
weapons,  that  U,  combat  aircraft,  destroyers, 
cruisers,  frigates,  submarines,  aU-craft  car- 
riers, mlssUes  and  tanks.  During  the  whole 
period,  60  per  cent  of  Latin  American  im- 
ports of  sophisticated  weapons  came  from 
Europe.  (Sophisticated  weapons  Include  com- 
bat aircraft,  naval  vessels  heavier  than  .  .  . 
The  proportion  of  combat  aircraft  pur- 
chased outside  the  United  States  rose  strik- 
ingly during  the  sixties.  Britain,  as  an  Im- 
portant supplier  of  naval  vessels.  Is  the 
largest  outside  supplier,  although  France, 
supplytog  Mirages  and  AMX-13  tanks,  has 
recently  gained  in   importance. 

The  Inter-American  Cooperation  Act,  pro- 
posed and  rejected  immediately  after  the 
war,  was  primarily  designed  to  undercut 
European  rivals.  The  advent  of  the  Korean 
War  and  the  acceptance  of  the  concept  of 
hemispheric  security  provided  a  new  Justi- 
fication for  keeptog  out  competitors.  From 
1955  onwards.  It  was  repeatedly  argued  that 
unless  the  USA  responded  to  reasonable  re- 


quests for  military  equipment  and  training. 
Latin  American  countries  would  turn  to 
Europe  and  this  would  adversely  affect  col- 
lective defence  and  standardization."  In 
fact,  the  equipment  of  Latin  American  na- 
tions was  never  standardized  either  collec- 
tively or  Individually.  Argenttoa.  for  exam- 
ple, had  five  different  tj-pes  of  rifies." 

There  were  probably  two  reasons  why  Latin 
American  countries  bought  sophisticated 
equipment  from  Europe  during  the  fifties. 
First,  It  represented,  as  It  stUl  does,  a  sign 
of  independence  from  the  United  States.  For 
example,  in  Brazil,  during  1952,  there  was 
some  resistance  to  compliance  with  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  military  aid.  Dur- 
mg  the  same  period,  BrazU  ordered  70  Meteor 
fighters  from  Britain.''  Secondly,  it  is  prooa- 
ble  that  with  constant  congressional  super- 
vision, there  were  simply  Insufficient  funds  to 
meet  all  Latto  American  demands.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how,  for  instance,  the  gift  or 
reduced-cost  sale  to  Peru  of  a  US  equivalent 
of  Hawker  Hunters  and  Canberras  could 
have  been  justified  the  year  after  a  gift  of 
F-86  Sabres  and  B-26  bombers. 

During  the  sixties,  when  the  "outmoded" 
concept   of   hemispheric   defence   had   been 
abandoned  It  was  Impossible  to  defend  sales 
of    sophisticated    weapons    either    on    the 
f^rounds  that  they  were  needed  or  througn  the 
appeal  to  standardization.  The  United  States 
appealed  to  Latto  American  nations  not  to 
buy  sophisticated  weapons  at  aU.  At  Punta 
del  Este  to  AprU  1967,  the  presidents  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  were  persuaded  to  ex- 
press their  intention  "to  limit  mUiiary  ex- 
penditures in  proportion  to  the  actual  de- 
mands of   national  security,  in   accordance 
with  each  country's  constitutional  provisions, 
avoiding  those  expenditures,  that  are  not  in- 
dispensable for  performance  of  the  specific 
duties  of  the  armed  forces  and,  those  perti- 
nent,   of    toternatlonal    commitments    that 
obligate  their  respective  governments."  '■•■  The 
wording  was  intentionally  vague.  The  Latin 
American  presidents  rejected  a  US  suggestion 
that  they  should  pledge  themselves  not  to 
buy    or    manufacture    supersonic    aircraft, 
naval  vessels  heavier  than  destroyers,  mls- 
sUes. or  tanks  over  30  tons.  In  October  1967 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee on  the  Alliance  for  Progress  dCAP) 
voted  to  consider  military  expenditure  and 
birth-control  meastu-es  as  factors  In  grant- 
ing aid  to  alliance  members.  The  same  year, 
two  amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act — the  Symtogton  and  Conte-Long  amend- 
ments— required  that  economic  assistance  be 
curtailed   to  any   country   Iwying  sophisti- 
cated weapons  it  does  not  need  and  cannot 
aflord.  These  amendments  were  incorporated 
into  the  MUltary  Sales  BUI  of  1968.  and  ex- 
panded  to   cover   mUltary    credit    sales.   In 
explalntog  this  provision,  Paul  Warnke.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs,  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee : 

"What  we  are  concerned  about  is  the  fact 
that  these  are  sovereign  nations,  we  can't 
control  their  abUlty  to  buy  from  other 
sources.  What  we  are  concerned  about  Is 
the  possibility  that  these  countries  may  buy 
from  foreign  countries  an  amount  of  mUltary 
hardware  which  we  shaU  regard  as  exces- 
sive." "'' 

That  the  main  concern  was  with  "their 
abUlty  to  buy  from  other  sources"  Is  demon- 
strated by«he  recent  history  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can arms  purchases.  When  Argentina  began 
negotiations  for  French  Myst^res.  the  United 
States  Air  Force  recommended  that  Argen- 
tina be  supplied  with  F-5s.  It  was  argued 
that  If  the  United  States  supplied  key  weap- 
ons to  Latin  American  nations,  it  could 
maintain  greater  control  over  their  vise  and 
over  proliferation.  The  suggestion  was  over- 
ruled and  the  administration  agreed  to 
supply  50  A-4  Skyhawks.  In  congressional 
testimony  In  1966.  Secretary  McNamara 
acknowledged  that  the  A-4s  were  supplied 
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10  prevent  the  sale  of  British  planes  to  Argen- 
tina. When  asked  what  use  A-4s  had  for  In- 
ternal security,  he  replied:  "Nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing".'"  The  cost  of  the  Skyhawks 
was  only  »7  million.^  Argentina  was  given  a 
$21  million  Export-Import  Bank  Loan  guar- 
anteed by  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  to 
pay  lor  l^hem  and  other  U.S.  purchases.  Only 
25  A-43  were  delivered  because  of  the  short- 
ages in  Vlet-Nam. 

Following  the  Argentine  lead.  Peru,  over- 
reacting, began  to  make  Inquiries  about 
supersonic  fighters.  Peru  requested  the  F-6 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Lightning 
from  Britain.  At  the  time,  some  sources  sug- 
gested that  Peru  was  negotiating  for  Light- 
ning in  order  to  persuade  the  United  States 
to  release  the  P-5  before  1969.=»  Later  It  was 
revealed  that  Washington  had  put  pressure 
oil  Britain  not  to  supply  Lightning."  The 
United  States  refused  to  supply  F-5  before 
1969  but  offered  Peru  12  P-86  Sabres.  The 
offer  was  refused.  In  1967.  the  United  States 
blocked  the  sale  of  six  Canberras  to  Peru; 
these  had  been  bulU  In  Britain  with  U.S. 
aid.  The  United  States  argued  that  the  sale 
would  cause  too  much  financial  strain  and 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  same  arguments  were  used  to 
dissuade  Peru  from  buying  the  Mirage.  There 
was  also  the  adden  argument  that  the  pur- 
chase of  the  supersonic  Mirage  woiUd  mean 
the  introduction  of  a  new  type  of  weapon 
into  Latin  America  and  would  lead  to  a  new 
arms  race.  Negotiations  for  the  Mirage  were 
underway  in  1967.  BrazU  was  also  negotiating 
for  the  Mirage. 

In  October  1967.  French  sources  reported 
that  a  deal  to  supply  12  Mirage  5s  to  Peru 
liad  been  signed  In  August."  Two  weeks  later 
the  United  States  offered  the  F-5  to  five 
Latin  American  nations— Argentina,  BrazU, 
Chile.  Peru  and  Venezuela.  The  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman.  McCloskey,  said:  "We  ex- 
pect the  purchases  of  F-6s  to  be  spread  over 
several  years  and  will  not  sufficiently  affect 
the  economic  development  expectations  of 
the  interested  countries.""  The  following 
year,  after  Peru  had  announced  Its  Intention 
"to  buy  the  Mirage,  Secretary  Clifford  de- 
fended the  offer  of  F-5s  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  grounds  that 
it  was  a  less  sophisticated  plane  than  the 
Mirage. 

"They  obviously  were  going  Into  a  more 
modern  plane.  The  F-5  Is  a  rather  unsophis- 
ticated plane,  and  It  would  serve  their  pur- 
pose well." 

Senator  Gore.  Perhaps  better  for  Internal 
security  than  the  sophisticated  one. 

Secretary  Cld-fobd.  Much  better,  we  felt. 
They  wanted  something  much  more 
sophisticated,  so  they  apparently  started  to 
purchase  the  French  plane.  Now,  this  very 
likely  win  bring  into  focus  the  Conte-Long 
amendment  and  the  Symington  amendment, 
.so  that  this  Government  will  have  to  face 
up  to  that  question."* 

Yet  the  Mirage  5  Peru  purchased  Is  a 
simplified  version  of  the  Mirage  III,  devel- 
oped in  the  same  way  as  the  F-5.  especially 
for  the  developing  countries'  market.  Al- 
though probably  more  expensive,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  It  Is  significantly  more 
sophisticated  or  Inferior  for  Internal  security 
purposes. 

The  purchase  of  Mirages  and  78  AMX-13 
tanks  was  announced  by  Peru  In  April  1968. 
Tn  earlv  May.  It  was  reported  Itiat  Britain 
wa.s  selling  Peru  six  Canberras  which  had 
been  built  entirely  with  British  finance.  On 
16  May.  a  day  before  Secretary  Clifford  gave 
his  testimony,  foreign  aid  officials  warned 
Peru  that  they  would  "be  unable  to  come  to 
any  decisions"  on  "new  loans"  for  projects 
and  programme  work  If  Peru's  budget  for 
1968  included  "unnecessary  military  ex- 
penditure", if  Peru  persisted  In  buying  the 
Mirage."* 
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A  report  in  the  Inter Jiational  Herald  Trib- 
une on  2  November  1967  stated  that  US  dip- 
lomats had  quietly  warned  Brazil  that  the 
purchase  of  the  Mirage  might  Jeopardize  the 
US  aid  programme  to  Brazil.  The  following 
day  the  State  Department  denied  that  any 
sort  of  threat  had  been  issued  but  pointed 
out  that  Congress  was  responsible  for  de- 
cisions on  aid  and  that  Congress  was  op- 
posed to  excessive  military  purchases. 

Ou  23  November  1967,  the  Brazilian  Air 
Minister  announced  that  Brazil  had  decided 
to  purchase  equal  numbers  of  F-5s  and  Mir- 
ages. He  iaid  that  It  was  a  technical  and  not  a 
political  solution.*  In  January  1969  the  Air 
Minister  presented  a  report  to  President 
Costa  e  SUva,  favouring  the  purchase  of 
Mirages.  Among  other  reasons,  it  was  stated 
that  the  French  had  offered  the  most  favour- 
able terms — partial  payment  in  coffee  and 
raw  materials  over  a  period  of  ten  years.'* 
No  decision  was  taken. 

In  February,  Brazil  ordered  six  HS  125 
transports  from  Britain.  It  was  reported  that 
State  Department  officials  were  considering 
whether  this  was  subject  to  the  Symington 
Amendment.*'  The  same  month,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  informed  the  Brazilian 
President  that  the  United  States  was  re- 
ducing the  volume  of  military  aid  to  Latin 
American  countries,  in  particular  to  Brazil. 
He  said  that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  HS  125s  from  Britain. 

It  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  while  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  offer  the  P-5. 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  Mirage  5,  and 
the  A-4.  only  marginally  Inferior  to  the 
Mirage  III.  and  yet  apply  pressure  to  prevent 
the  purchase  of  Mirages  that  the  main  con- 
cern Is  with  maintaining  the  US  monopoly. 
Even  the  economic  argument  Is  not  con- 
vincing. To  Judge  by  the  report  of  the  Brazil- 
ian Air  Minister,  the  French  terms  are 
probably  as  favourable  as  those  offered  by  the 
United  States.  The  AMX-13s  which  Argentina 
ordered  In  1967  are  to  be  paid  for  on  five-year 
credit  at  3  per  cent  interest.""  These  terms  do 
not  differ  substantially  from  those  offered 
on  a  typical  country  X  loan.**  It  is  difficult 
also  to  find  a  convincing  Justification  for  the 
veto  on  the  Canberras  to  Peru.  Since  the 
planes  had  been  in  service  with  the  RAP  for 
several  years,  they  cannot  have  been  very  ex- 
pensive. Nor  did  they  represent  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  new  type  of  weapon  into  the  area. 
Peru  had  already  purchased  eight  Canberras 
in  1956:  Venezuela  had  purchased  ten  In  1957. 
Perhaps  the  most  ironic  feature  of  the  US 
attempts  at  arms  control  was  the  sale  by  the 
United  States  of  seven  F-51  Mustang  fighters 
to  El  Salvador  in  1968.  These  were  all  de- 
stroyed in  the  brief  conflict  with  Honduras  In 
July  1969. 

Subsequently  there  has  been  a  more  deter- 
mined effort  to  increase  military  independ- 
ence from  the  United  States.  Both  Argentina 
and  Brazil  have  launched  programmes  to  de- 
velop their  domestic  defence  Industries.  The 
Brazilian  Admiral.  Hector  Lopez  de  Sousa. 
stated  that  "a  nation  is  only  truly  Independ- 
ent when  It  manufactures  Its  own  equip- 
ment".'" While  Argentina  is  developing  Its 
vehicle  and  ordnance  production,  with  a  view 
to  export.  Brazil  is  to  produce  the  Macchl  Jet 
trainer  under  licence.'' 

The  search  for  European  combat  aircraft 
has  also  intensified.  The  day  after  the  USA 
announced  the  sale  of  16  Skyhawks  to  Argen- 
tina and  its  willingness  to  supply  50  Sky- 
hawks  or  P-5s  to  Brazil.  Chile  and  Colombia, 
Brazil  announced  on  18  May  1970  the  pur- 
chase of  16  Mirage  Ills.  Argentina  ordered  14 
Mirage  His.  later  on  in  the  year.'»  And  In 
December,  Colombia  announced  the  purchase 
of  18  Mirage  5s.  and  an  arrangement  for  43 
pilots  to  train  in  Prance.  In  the  meantime. 
Argentina  had  ordered  12  refurbished  Can- 
berras from  Britain  and  Chile  had  ordered  a 
further  nine  Hawker  Hunters. 

Naval  programmes  were  also  launched.  On 
Navy   Day   Admiral    Benlgno   Varela,    Com- 


mander-in-Chief of  the  Argentine  Navy,  is- 
sued a  declaration  demanding  that  Argentina 
stop  depending  on  loaned  US  vessels.  Argen- 
tina has  declared  a  200-mile  coastal  limit, 
which  is  not  recognized  by  the  United  Stales. 
He  pointed  out  that  if  Argentina  seized  US 
fishing  vessels,  within  the  200-mlle  limit,  the 
USA  would  cancel  the  loan  agreement.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  loaned  vessels  can  only 
be  used  in  what  the  lenders  determine  as 
"legitimate  defence".  This  does  not  Include 
clashes  with  Chile  or  US  fishing  vessels."' 
Argentina  refused  to  a  US  offer  to  loan  two 
submarines;  instead  two  submarines  were 
ordered  from  West  Germany  to  be  assembled 
in  Argentina.  Argentina  also  purchased  an 
aircraft  carrier  from  the  Netherlands  and 
ordered  two  missile-firing  frigates  from 
Britain.  Brazil  and  Chile  followed  Argentina's 
lead  and  each  ordered  "Oberon"  class  sub- 
marines from  Britain.  Chile  also  ordered  two 
"Leander '  class  frigates,  while  Peru  pur- 
chased two  second-hand  "Daring"  class  de- 
stroyers from  the  British  Ministry  of  Defense. 
In  September  1970,  Brazil  ordered  six  Vosper 
Thorneycraft  frigates,  at  a  cost  of  $280  mil- 
lion, armed  with  missiles,  of  which  two  are 
to  be  built  in  Brazil.  Other  pturchases  from 
Europe  Include  six  West  German  coastal 
minesweepers  for  Brazil,  Exocet  missiles  for 
Peru,  and  AMX-13  tanks  and  Panhard 
armoured  cars  for  Ecuador. 

Already  by  March  1970,  General  Warren, 
responsible  for  the  aid  and  sales  progranmies, 
was  admitting  that  "the  USA  Is  losing  the 
military  equipment  market  of  Latin  Amer- 
lca".=*  Congressional  restrictions  have  ham- 
pered the  ability  to  offer  favourable  credit 
terms.  According  to  official  US  Information, 
repayment  periods  axe  5-7  years,  with  down 
payments  of  10-15  per  cent.  Private  com- 
mercial credit  charges  Interest  rates  of  11 
to  12  per  cent,  while  US  goveriunent  credit, 
which  cannot  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
contract,  Is  made  available  at  the  same  rate 
Incurred  by  the  US  government  In  borrowing 
the  money — Tl'e  per  cent,  as  of  April,  1970. 
Private  credit,  guaranteed  by  the  US  gov- 
ernment Is  generally  not  less  than  10  per 
cent.  In  contrast,  British  and  French  air- 
craft are  offered  at  rates  ranging  from  5 
to  8  per  cent,  for  periods  of  8  to  10  years, 
with  down  payments  of  6-15  per  cent.'^  Terms 
are  likely  to  be  similar  for  other  weapon 
deals.  For  example,  $235  million  of  the  $280 
million  deal  for  frigates,  signed  between 
Brazil  and  Britain,  Is  to  be  financed  by  a 
consortium  of  British  banks,  backed  by  the 
Export  Credit  Guarantee  Department.  The 
remaining  $48  million  concerns  local  expen- 
diture, incurred  in  building  two  of  the  frig- 
ates in  Brazil.  Payment  Is  over  8  years  at  SVi 
per  cent  interest.'" 

At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  drastic 
reduction  In  grant  aid  programmes.  In  FY 
1969.  programmes  to  Argentina,  Brazil  and 
Peru  were  all  curtailed.  The  number  of  US 
military  personnel  posted  to  military  mis- 
sions In  Latin  America  fell  from  791  In  July 
1969  to  498  In  November  1970.  This  was  due 
partly  to  restrictions  on  funds,  and  partly 
to  the  recommendations  of  Senators  and  poli- 
ticians, such  as  Governor  Rockefeller,  who 
after  his  visit  to  Latin  America  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1969,  presented  a  report  in  which 
he  recommended  Increased  arms  sales  but 
stated  that  the  permanent  military  missions 
"too  often  have  constituted  too  large  and  too 
visible  a  United  States  presence"."  It  was 
also  due  to  the  action  of  Peru,  which  in  re- 
sponse to  the  public  announcement  in  May 
1969  of  the  suspension  of  military  sales  In 
February  1969,  after  the  seizure  of  a  US  fi.'^h- 
Ing  vessel  within  Its  declared  200-mlle  lim- 
it,"  expelled  the  70  man  US  military  mission. 
Later.  Peru  admitted  seven  officers  and  en- 
listed men  to  oversee  US  equipment,  as  re- 
quired by  US  law. 

It  seems  that  US  policy  to  Latin  America 
is  approaching  a  crisis,  similar  to  or  more 
serious  than  that  which  occurred  at  the  end 
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of  the  fifties.  The  radical  nature  of  the  re- 
gimes in  Peru,  Bolivia  and  ChUe  is  causing 
Sslderable  ^x^ncern.  As  one  US  official 
Stated-  "We  may  no  longer  have  anyone  to 
assist  if  the  military  in  Latin  America  be- 
^me  part  of  the  official  leftist  establishment 
and  the  guerrUlas  turn  respectable.'  -At  the 
!ame  tirne,  the  ability  to  Influence  the  con- 
^n^atlve  regimes  is  reduced  by  the  restric- 
ttoTs  on  military  aid  and  by  their  Increasing 
arms  purchases  from  Europe.  Congress  U  no 
fonger  so  willing  to  authorize  military  equip- 
ment for  counterlnsurgency.  After  the  war 
between  El  Salvador  and  Honduras.  Sena- 
tor W  Fulbrlght  called  for  a  complete  halt 
in  mUltary  aid  to  Latin  America.  When  As- 
sUtant  Secretary  of  State  Charles  A.  Meyer 
told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee 
that  military  aid  played  a  "fundamental  role 
in  strengthening  counterlnsurgency  forces 
where  Inadequate  and  inequitable  economic 
and  social  structures"  made  governments 
vulnerable  to  subversion.  Senator  Church 
asked:  "Why  shouldn't  they  be  subverted? 
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My  final  amendment  concerns  the 
ceiling  on  militarj'  arms  sales  to  Latin 
America,  which  we  are  asked  to  raise 
by  a  huge  50  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  congressional 
policy  behind  ceiling  provisions  is  a  very 
good  one.  We  should  not  chip  away  at 
that  policy  making  the  imposed  limits 
meaningless  by  continually  raising  them. 
The  ceilings  were  instituted  for  a  very 
good  reason:  to  end  U.S.  participation 
in  the  wasteful  diversion  of  absolutely 
needed  scarce  resources,  and  to  avoid 
strengthening  internal  elites  whose  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  violence  makes  them 
in  the  best  of  circumstances  a  danger- 
ously unbalancing  element  in  any 
emerging  country's  politics. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  a  very  basic 
question :  Can  we  rely  on  the  militarj'  to 
solve  the  real  problems  of  these  countries, 
or  will  we  only  be  solving  pseudo-prob- 
lems that  merely  consolidate  the  hold  of 
unresponsive  elites? 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  main  rea- 
son for  raising  these  ceilings  is  the  con- 
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sideration  that  if  we  do  not  make  these 
sales,  other  countries  will.  If  Biblical  con- 
cepts are  not  out  of  place  in  these  deliber- 
ations, I  would  remind  you  that  we  are 
told  there  that  although  evil  will  be  done 
in  the  world,  woe  unto  him  who  is  the 
agent  of  evil.  And  I  reaUy  think  that  our 
time  and  effort  would  be  better  spent 
trying  to  negotiate  a  general  limit  to 
arms  sales  to  developing  countries,  than 
to  make  a  fast  buck  on  other  people's 
misery. 

These  three  amendments  are  only  a 
start,  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
But  until  we  take  the  decision  to  turn 
around,  xmtil  we  decide  we  cannot  wait 
for  the  world  to  do  it  for  us,  we  wiU  never 
start  down  that  long  road  away  from  a 
foreign  policy  based  on  milltaiy  power 
to  a  foreign  policy  based  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  genuine  contribution  to  the 
world's  human  problems. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.svlvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  we  have  a  very, 
very  aggressive  and  stubborn  group  of 
Members  in  this  House,  and  they  have 
proven  it  on  many  occasions.  They  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Forty  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Alexander 

Aiinunzio 

Ashbrook 

BadlUo 

niaggl 

Blaclcbum 

Hianton 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Broom&eld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Carter 

ChamberUktn 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clay 

Conabla 

Conyera 

Cuughlln 

D.ivls.  Ga. 

Derwlnakl 

Devlne 

Dmgell 

Dowdy 

dii  Pont 

Dwyer 

rdinondsoa 

Eiwards.  Calif 

Ksch 

Eshlemau 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flndley 

Flynt 
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Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Gray 
Hagan 

Hansen,  Wash 
HarrlnKton 
HAbert 
Henderson 
HIUls 
Horton 
Howard 
Hun;;ate 
Hutchinson 
I  chord 
Jonas 

Jones.  Tenn. 
Kuykendoll 
I-iindyrebe 
Landrum 
Lennon 
long.  La. 
McClure 
McCormack 
McDonald. 
Mich. 
.  McKlnney 
McMillan 
Meeds 
Miller.  Calif 
Moorhead 
Nedzl 


O'Hara 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pike 

Plmle 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheiier 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stiickey 
Talcott 
Tea::ue.  Tex. 
Thompson.  Ga 
Ticrnan 
XJdall 
inimaii 
Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wydler 
Yatron 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  H.R.  16029,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  328  Members 


responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
ab.sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  year  the  U.S.  Congress  adopted  leg- 
islation which  prohibited  the  President 
from  banning  the  importation  of  a  stra- 
tegic commodity  from  a  free  world 
country  as  long  as  it  was  being  imported 
from  a  Communist  country.  This  is  rea- 
sonable. Why  should  we  make  overtures 
to  the  Communist  dictators  and  depend 
upon  them  for  our  strategic  materials, 
when  a  friendly  nation  such  as  Rhodesia 
would  gladly  provide  us  with  a  better 
grade  chrome  at  cheaper  prices? 

Today,  once  more,  we  find  legislation 
before  us;  namely,  section  14  of  the  For- 
eign Aid  Authorization  bill,  which  could 
easily  again  place  us  in  a  position  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  Communists  for  vital 
defense  materials  such  as  chrome  ore — 
a  commodity  which  is  critical  to  the 
manufacture  of  such  basic  U.S.  defense 
items  as  jet  aircraft,  missiles,  and  nu- 
clear submarines.  Since  the  unfair  im- 
position of  sanctions  on  Rhodesia,  60 
percent  of  our  chrome  imports  have  come 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  It  does  not  require 
much  imagination  to  realize  how  much 
strategic  leverage  this  situation  gives 
Russia  in  its  relations  with  us.  Should 
the  Communists  decide  to  cut  off  our 
until -recently  one  major  source  of 
chromium  supply  we  would  be  rendered 
helpless  and  vulnerable  before  them.  Is 
it  logical  to  seek  our  defense -related 
materials  from  our  enemies  instead  of 
our  friends? 

Rhodesia  is  the  principal  chrome  pro- 
ducing nation  in  the  world.  It  has  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  reserves.  Yet  we 
have  singled  out  that  friendly  nation  as 
a  pariah,  while  we  continue  to  trade 
with  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Algeria. 
Chile,  notwithstanding  their  alien 
ideologies  and  hated  dictatorial  practices. 
We  must  be  able  to  distinguish  our 
enemies  from  our  friends  and  not  com- 
promise our  freedom  by  siding  with  those 
who  would  readily  destroy  us.  Does  it 
appear  reasonable  to  bend  our  knee  be- 
fore those  who  would  wish  to  bury  us 
and  ask  them  for  the  weapons  to  fore- 
stall that  destruction? 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  this  Nation's 
overriding  goal — to  protect  the  cherished 
principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
which  we  stand  for  and  which  we  must 
be  ready  to  defend  with  the  steel  sword 
if  necessarj'.  For,  unfortimately,  the  steel 
sword  and  iron  strength  are  the  only 
language  which  our  enemies  respect  and 
understand;  and  our  sword  must  have 
chrome  to  give  it  strength. 

I  therefore  urge  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress defeat  section  14  of  the  Foreign 
Aid  Authorization  Act  which  would  fool- 
ishly compromise  our  national  security 
and  i^ender  us  vulnerable  before  our 
enemies. 

Last  year  Congress  adopted  as  part  of 
the  Military  Procurement  bill,  the  Byrd 
amendment  which  would  allow  us  to 
import  our  strategic  materials  from 
friendly  nations— nations  like  Rhodesia. 
For  our  Nation's  sake,  that  law  must  be 
allowed  to  stand. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is  recognized, 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
was  interrupted  by  the  rollcall,  I  started 
to  talk  about  section  14  of  the  bill  before 
us  dealing  with  a  subject  matter  that  has 
been  thoroughly  discussed  in  this  House. 
This  House  has  acted  upon  it.  But,  as 
I  said  many  times,  there  are  certain 
groups  amongst  us  who  never  say  die— 
who  never  quit — who  insist  that  all  things 
must  be  as  they  designed  them — and 
must,  in  every  instance,  be  exactly  what 
ths  minority  wants,  which  in  some  way 
or  another  has  now  become  the  right  of 
the  minority  to  rule  the  majority. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, one  that  goes  far  beyond  the  so- 
called  underlying  principle  that  was  the 
factor  which  decided  the  action  of  the 
U.N.  And  I  am  talking  about  the  so- 
called  U.N.  embargo  of  ore  from  Rho- 
desia. 

This  Nation  can  little  afford  to  join  in 
a  luxury  position  taken  by  those  who 
never  intended  to  obey  the  dictum  of  the 
U.N.,  and  never  have. 

Metallurgical  grade  chromite  ore  is 
found  principally  in  Rhodesia,  Sixty- 
eight  percent  of  all  the  world's  reserves 
are  in  Rhodesia. 

Another  26  percent — the  greatest  sup- 
ply of  known  ore,  after  the  Rhodesian 
ore— at  least  the  exploited  ore,  is  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  in  1961,  against  the 
advice  of  its  own  governmental  agencies, 
decided  to  stop  producing  chrome  ore  in 
the  United  States.  We  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  importation  of  chrome 
ore,  the  one  ingredient  that  allows  the 
production  of  specialty  steels — the  one 
steel  that  is  essential  to  the  life  and  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  life  in  peace  and  in 
war  in  this  or  any  other  nation. 

Without  the  importation  of  ore,  be- 
cause of  our  foolish  positions  that  we 
took  in  1961,  we  are  without  doubt  at  the 
mercy  of  any  aggressor  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  after  the  start  of  hostilities. 
In  1965,  Rhodesia  unilaterally  de- 
clared itself  free  and  independent  of 
British  colonial  control — somewhat  rem- 
iniscent of  the  action  of  the  13  States, 
and  for  somewhat  similar  reasons. 

Great  Britain  up  until  that  time  had 
the  same  type  of  government  that  they 
had  in  1965  and  have  now.  Great  Britain 
never  asked  anybody  to  embargo  Rhode- 
sian ore.  The  only  time  that  Great  Brit- 
ain awakened  to  the  situation  was  when 
Rhodesia  declared  itself  independent  of 
British  rule.  At  that  point,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, it  became  imperative  that  the  inter- 
nal disorders  in  Rhodesia  due  to  racial 
situations  beyond  our  control  became  the 
reason  for  embargoing  Rhodesian  ore. 

What  has  happened  during  those  years 
of  embargo?  I  am  told  by  a  very  close 
friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  that  certain 
statements  were  made  in  that  commit- 
tee relative  to  this  embargo  and  its  ef- 
fect upon  American  production.  I  am 
told  that  there  will  be  an  argument  that 
some  steelworkers  official  told  him  that 
there  were  no  jobs  lost.  Well,  I  happen  t<3 
have  five  plants  in  my  district  and.  if 
they  do  not  think  any  jobs  have  been  lost, 
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I  will  send  them  the  unemployed  steel 
workers  from  our  steel  plants  and  see  if 
they  have  room  for  them  in  their  agri- 
cultural territories  or  in  the  city  of  New 
York  where  some  of  the  scientists  come 

from. 

This  sanction  resolution  was  unaiu- 
mously  adopted  by  the  U.N.  As  of  the 
date  of  the  repeal  of  the  sanction  by  this 
Congress,  only  two  nations  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  producing  steel  were  abiding  by 
the  sanction. 

Only  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  we  were  only  abiding  by  the 
sanction  in  the  position  of  buying  ore 
direct  from  Rhodesia.  We  cannot  survive 
without  Rhodesian  ore.  All  of  the  ore 
that  we  have  is  imported.  The  Soviets 
have  sent  us  in  1969  68  percent  of  all 
the  ore  that  we  consume.  That  is  all  they 
could  give  us. 

The  Japanese  have  today  the  largest 
reserve  of  ore  above  ground  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world.  When  the  sanctions 
were  put  into  effect  we  were  in  100  per- 
cent production  of  defense  steels  in  this 
country.  One  plant  in  my  district  is  the 
only  plant  in  the  United  States  making 
a  certain  alloy  without  which  you  can- 
not produce  the  last  3  airplanes  devel- 
oped by  the  United  States,  without  this 
alloy  that  we  make. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  for  a  very  short 
question,  yes.  I  only  have  limited  time. 
Mr.  DOW.  Is  it  not  true  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  chrome  that  we  import  is 
wasted  in  a  luxurious  fashion  on  door 
knobs  and  automobUe  bumpers  and  all 
that  sort  of  flashy  metal  that  we  use  in 
our  automobiles? 

Mr.  DENT.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  A  lot 
of  people  in  this  country  like  flashy  met- 
al. I  do  not  see  that  they  should  be  denied 
it.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
country  who  like  automobiles,  and  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say  that  what  you 
have  said  is  true,  since  I  own  a  car  made 
in  America  by  the  American  Motors 
Corp.,  which,  incidentally,  does  not  have 
any  fiashy  metal  on  it.  I  do  not  know 
.  what  kind  you  own,  but  I  will  take  a 
look  at  it. 

Fellow  Members,  if  that  is  the  only 
argument  you  have  to  support  a  sanction, 
God  help  this  country !  Imagine  such  an 
important  issue  as  the  very  lifeblood  of 
this  nation  depending  upon  whether  you 
like  an  automobile  with  flashy  metal. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  year 
before  the  sanction  was  the  largest  pro- 
ductivity of  ore  in  Rhodesia  in  its  his- 
tory, and  yet  after  the  sanctions  went 
into  effect  in  1967  the  production  dropped 
from  625,000  to  350,000  tons,  but  in  1971 
after  all  these  years  of  sanctions,  the 
production  in  Rhodesia  in  the  American- 
owned  production  facility  was  up  to  650,- 
000  tons. 

Is  that  a  sanction?  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  sanction  has  done.  It  has  increased 
the  cost  of  American  ore  that  we  have 
to  buy  from  third-party  nations  from 
15  cents  per  pound  to  25  cents  per  pound. 
Since  we  introduced  the  amendment  that 
lifted  the  embargo,  we  have  been  able 
to  get  our  ore  price  reduced  18  cents  per 
pound,  or  $1.40  per  ton. 

CXVin 1723 — Part  21 


Now,  the  argument  made  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  is  that  we 
are  buying  less  ore  now  than  we  bought 
in  1968  and  1969.  Well,  why  would  we 
not?  n  that  is  the  purpose,  to  buy  less 
ore.  then,  of  course,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
keep  this  policy  up  and  we  will  not  have 
to  buy  any  because  we  will  not  have  any 
production. 

We  lost  30  percent  of  our  production 
in  those  3  years,  and  no  one  can  tell 
me— ^teelworker  or  nonsteel  worker— 
that  you  can  lose  30  percent  of  your 
production  in  any  item  and  not  lose 
employment. 

An  amendment  was  offered  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Act  to  reimpose  that  sanc- 
tion. Why?  Where  do  you  get  the  basic 
argument?  Oh.  they  say  the  blacks  have 
to  have  it  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  question  dealing  with  something  other 
than  the  production  of  goods.  If  that  is 
the  case,  I  could  name  you  a  lot  of  coun- 
tries to  be  embargoed.  I  defy  any  of 

you 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  How  many  of  you  would 
decide  to  embargo  Russia  because  of  the 
treatment  they  have  given  to  the  Jews? 
Some  people  might  say  we  ought  to  be 
embargoed  for  the  treatment  we  gave  the 
Indians  in  this  country.  These  are  in- 
ternal problems  of  nations.  They  are  not 
settled  now,  they  have  not  been  settled 
for  centuries,  and  they  may  not  be  set- 
tled for  centuries. 

If  the  embargo  is  to  work,  why  do  we 
allow  ores  to  come  into  this  country  from 
Rhodesia  through  third  party  nations? 
Why  do  we  allow  steel  to  come  into  this 
country  which  was  made  with  ore  from 
Rhodesia,  which  not  only  deprives  our 
coimtry  of  exports,  but  also  deprives  our 
people  of  jobs. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  people  who  put 
on  their  sleeves  their  love  of  this  country 
and  minorities,  and  then  the  minute  the 
minorities  are  no  good  to  them  politi- 
cally, they  divorce  the  minorities  as 
quickly  as  they  would  a  bad  wife. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Rhodesia  was  one  of  the 
few  countries  before  that  embargo  was 
slapped  on  with  which  we  had  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade. 

Mr.  DENT.  Let  me  tell  the  Members 
something  else.  There  Is  not  1  ton  of 
ore  above  ground  in  Rhodesia.  Why? 
Because  it  is  all  being  shipped  out.  I  was 
told  it  is  being  shipped  to  Portugal  and 
to  South  Africa.  All  the  ore  they  use 
could  be  put  in  a  thimble  and  if  one 
would  rattle  it,  it  would  wake  one  up. 
These  people  are  not  using  650,000  tons 
of  ore  from  their  own  facilities. 

Before  the  embargo  we  were  the  larg- 
est producer  of  specialty  steel  and  the 
largest  consumer  of  chrome  ore.  We  have 
gone  from  $38  a  ton  of  raw  ore  to  $80. 
Since  the  embargo  was  lifted  it  has  been 
reduced  to  $50  a  ton.  Why?  Because  we 
broke  the  back  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
monopoly  on  ore  to  the  United  States  of 


America.  The  only  other  source  of  any 
consequence  is  what  we  are  getting  from 
Soviet  Russia,  beyond  the  ore  from 
Rhodesia,  and  much  of  the  Soviet  ore 
comes  from  Rhodesia  also. 

The  statement  was  made  in  the  com- 
mittee that  not  one  pound  comes  from 
Russia.  Where  would  we  get  it?  Where 
do  Members  think  we  get  it?  It  is  not 
something  that  can  be  sneaked  into  the 
coimtry  in  a  pocket  like  pot.  It  comes  in, 
it  is  visible,  and  it  comes  in  in  ships  and 
can  be  measured. 

If  the  Congress  again  puts  our  own  in- 
terest secondary  to  that  of  the  Russians, 
we  deserve  everything  we  will  get  from 
those  who  are  going  to  give  it  to  us  some 
day.  Even  the  bill  itself  is  impossible — 
impossible — of  fulfillment  if  we  do  not 
have  chrome  ore.  The  argument  is  made 
that  there  is  not  a  shutoff  of  ore,  that 
we  can  get  it,  that  Rhodesia  is  still  pro- 
ducing it. 

The  very  persons  who  come  here  and 
ask  us  to  reinstate  the  embargo  admitted 
openly  before  a  committee  that  the  em- 
bargo is  not  working,  that  we  are  buying 
chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia,  but  they  want 
us  to  pay  more  for  it.  Why?  Do  they  want 
to  weaken  this  Nation's  ability  to  defend 
itself  in  war  and  prosper  in  peace?  Is 
that  what  the  purpose  is?  I  can  find  no 
other  purpose. 

I  searched  my  mind  last  night  as  deep- 
ly as  I  could,  I  searched  in  the  back  pages 
of  our  history  on  metal  production,  and 
I  can  find  no  worthy  reason  to  weaken 
this  Nation  in  its  ability  to  defend  itself 
in  wartime  and  to  defend  itself  in  peace- 
time prosperity.  We  were  the  most  pros- 
perous nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
until  we  started  telling  other  nations  how 
to  behave.  We  do  not  know  ourselves  how 
to  behave.  Some  of  very  people  who  are 
the  promoters  of  this  embargo  are  the 
same  ones  who  are  condemning  the 
Democratic  Party  because  we  have  lis- 
tened to  the  voices  of  the  young  people. 
They  are  listening  to  the  voices  of  peo- 
ple who  do  not  even  live  on  this  conti- 
nent. They  are  listening  to  people  who 
have  absolutely  defied  every  pressure 
that  can  be  put  on  them  to  employ  these 
sanctions  although  they  signed  the  U.N. 
resolution. 

I  want  any  Member  of  this  Congress 
to  show  me  what  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  that  produces  steel  and  is  obey- 
ing the  sanction,  other  than  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States.  I  say  to  this 
House  if  anyone  shows  me  one  nation 
that  produces  steel  that  is  not  bujdng 
Rhodesian  ore  and  also  signed  the  mani- 
festo and  embargo.  I  will  resign  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  go  bsick 
where  I  belong  with  my  honest  people. 

It  may  be  crazy,  but  I  will  do  it,  be- 
cause it  is  not  worth  it  for  me  to  sit  here 
and  see  my  great  country  go  down  the 
drain  on  a  false  premise.  I  am  64.  I  have 
never  supported  a  false  premise,  and  I 
never  will. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  gentleman  is  tell- 
ing us  that  other  countries  are  buying 
chrome  from  Rhodesia  and  selling  it  to 
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us  at  a  profit,  but  this  resolution  would 
bar   us   from    buying   it   directly   from 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  since  1965.  They  never  shut 
down  the  Rhodeslan  production,  but  we 
had  enough  for  our  reduced  production, 
but  we  had  to  pay  exactly  100  percent 
more  than  the  French,  the  Italians,  the 
Japanese,  the  Germans,  and  the  Austra- 
lians. ,   , 

There  is  one  more  thing  before  I  close. 
I  want  this  clearly  understood.  We  have 
been  trying  to  buy  Turkish  chrome. 
Why?  When  it  comes  down  to  basics, 
they  have  not  had  the  productivity  to 
give  enough  of  it,  but  some  of  the  best 
ore  In  the  world,  equal  to  and  some  of  it 
better  than  the  Rhodeslan  ore.  We  have 
not  put  enough  money  into  the  Turkish 
ore  to  get  the  production,  but  when  we 
do  they  will  find  something  against 
Turkey.  They  will  probably  ask  us  to  put 
some  kind  of  an  embargo  on,  because 
Russia  has  made  a  deal.  I  charge  this 
for  the  record:  Russia  has  made  a  deal 
to  barter  to  the  United  States  for  the 
production  of  machinery,  to  barter  ore. 
float  glass,  liquefied  gas,  and  other  prod- 
ucts natural  to  Russia,  and  they  are 
getting  $3.2  billion  worth  of  goods  for 
the  products  we  are  to  buy. 

The  Russian  Interest  is  the  compelling 
interest  on  the  part  of  some,  in  the 
amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  MAHiLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rancel). 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  I  come  here 
to  beseech  you  to  support  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  would  cut  oft  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Thailand. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  those  of  us 
who  come  from  different  communities  to 
recognize  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  In  our  international  agreements 
with  other  nations.  Yet,  as  we  see  in  the 
drug  epidemic's  explosion,  many  of  us 
recognize  today  more  than  ever  before 
that  this  is  not  a  medical  problem  or  a 
social  problem  restricted  to  the  inner 
cities.  Indeed,  it  probably  shocked  the 
consciences  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  find  that  those  of  us  who  were 
anxious  to  see  our  boys  return  home  as 
heroes  found  that  they  returned  home  as 
junkies. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  when 
the  State  Department,  the  CIA,  the  Bu- 
reau of  NarcoUcs  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
and  all  those  agencies  which  have  the 
power  to  go  out  and  attempt  to  control 
the  international  traffic  in  drugs  pinpoint 
the  nations  which  are  the  biggest  viola- 
tors, we  find  when  we  return  to  the 
Chambers  of  Congress  that  we  are  asked 
time  and  time  again  to  support  these  na- 
tions. 

There  are  reports,  classified  and  un- 
classified, that  substantiate— without  be- 
ing refuted  by  the  administration — the 
fact  that  the  Thai  Government  is  not 
only  actively  engaged  in  the  trafficking 
of  drugs  but  also  Is  using  the  very  same 
military  vehicles  we  appropriate  funds 
for  to  do  this. 


I  am  saying  as  1  read  the  legislation 
that  the  only  sanction  against  providing 
funds  for  that  Government  which  has 
been  termed  corrupt  by  our  own  State 
Department,  the  only  restrictions  are 
that  the  legislation  gives  the  President 
of  the  United  States  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  inroads  we  have  made.  This  is 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  cooperation  of 
that  Government.  If  in  fact  in  the  view 
of  our  Commander  in  Chief,  our  Chief 
Executive,  that  Government  is  cooperat- 
ing in  stopping  the  international  flow  of 
drugs  which  has  a  direct  affect  on  the 
quality  of  life  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  in  this  country,  then  that 
money  which  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  prior  sections  will  become 
available  to  be  distributed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Thailand. 

It  will  be  difficult  indeed  for  me  and 
many  Members  of  Congress  to  justify  to 
the  returning  GIs  who  are  seeking  drug 
addiction  rehabilitation  care  and  to  speak 
to  the  thousands  of  youngsters  hooked 
by  this  tragic  disease  to  explain  why  we 
as  Members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress continue  to  give  economic  support 
to  those  nations  which  do  not  recognize 
that  their  action  is  indeed  a  threat  to  our 
national  seciu-ity. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  HJl.  16029  because 
of  several  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill  which  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
Nation's  foreign  policy  and  would  severe- 
ly Impede  President  Nixon's  effort  to 
bring  America  into  closer  accord  with 
nations  throughout  the  globe.  My  main 
objection  Is  to  section  13  of  the  bUl 
known  as  the  Hamilton  amendment. 
However,  I  am  also  opposed  to  the  sec- 
tions which  deal  with  our  relations  with 
Thailand,  Portugal  and  Southern  Rho- 
desia. These  provisions  are  direct  slaps 
in  the  face  to  three  strong  and  long- 
standing allies  of  ours  who  are  taking 
steps  to  change  policies  of  theii-  coim- 
tries  with  which  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress evidently  disagree  because  of  phil- 
osophical reasons. 

I  am  not  sure  we  have  the  right  to  dic- 
tate Internal  policy  of  another  nation 
through  legislative  edict.  We  can  accom- 
plish the  same  objective  in  a  much  more 
harmonious  fashion  by  allowing  the  var- 
ious departments  of  our  Government  to 
continue  their  negotiations  on  the  mat- 
ters involved.  Such  high-handed  and  un- 
called for  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  as  contained  in  sections  7  and 
14  serve  absolutely  no  useful  purpose. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  my  main  objection 
to  this  legislation  is  because  of  section 
13,  and  I  have  several  reasons  to  oppose 
this  so-called  end-the-war  amend- 
ment. 

First,  the  amendment  would  seriously 
undermine  President  Nixon's  bargaining 
leverage  in  Paris,  as  well  as  secret  and 
public  negotiations  with  the  enemy. 

Second,  the  cease-fire  proposal  would 
not  bring  an  end  to  the  fighting.  It  would 
only  delay  the  fighting  while  we  with- 


draw our  troops.  We  should  make  every 
effort  to  end  the  fighting,  period. 

Third,  the  amendment  addresses  itself 
only  to  the  release  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  information  on  those 
U.S.  servicemen  listed  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion. Are  we  going  to  be  so  inhiunane  as 
to  forget  about  the  fate  of  our  allies  who 
are  held  as  prisoner? 

Fourth,  I  feel  that  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation is  not  the  proper  place  to  attach 
this  amendment.  An  issue  of  this  impor- 
tance should  be  debated  and  voted  on  as 
a  separate  measure.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  bring  to 
the  House  floor  House  Joint  Resolution 
1225  so  that  the  Members  may  work  their 
will  on  that  bill  which  deals  with  the 
same  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  single 
Member  of  the  House  or  Senate  who  likes 
the  thought  of  war.  It  is  abhorred  by  all. 
There  is  not  a  single  Member  who  would 
not  be  extremely  gratified  to  see  an  end 
to  the  fighting  in  Indochina.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  amendment  will  not  accom- 
plish that  goal.  In  fact,  I  feel  the  amend- 
ment would  only  serve  to  prolong  the 
fighting  and  killing  of  troops  and  cap- 
tivity for  the  prisoners  of  war.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  a  lasting  and  hon- 
orable peace  by  striking  section  13  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dow). 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ex- 
press the  strongest  kind  of  support  for 
the  Morgan-Hamilton-Whalen  provision 
to  end  U.S.  participation  in  the  Indochina 
war  by  October  1972.  The  terms  of  the 
provision  are  well  known  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  so  I  am  not  going  to 
dwell  on  that.  Instead,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  way  of  supporting  the  Morgan-Ham- 
ilton-Whalen provision,  I  want  to  con- 
demn in  the  strongest  terms  continued 
U.S.  military  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Since  the  United  States  has  placed  it- 
self in  the  friendliest  posture  with  the 
great  centers  of  Communist  power  at 
Moscow  and  Peking,  oiu-  campaign 
against  "communistic  aggression"  In  a 
small  corner  of  Asia  is  clearly  a  vestigial 
remainder  of  an  abandoned  policy. 

In  pursuing  this  warfare  with  such 
demonic  fury,  our  Nation  is  appearing 
before  the  world  as  a  monster  practi- 
tioner of  cruelty.  Our  former  Attorney 
General,  Ramsey  Clark,  has  just  reported 
that  the  United  States  has  recently 
bombed  a  hospital  and  killed  innocent 
civilians  in  North  Vietnam,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  bombing  the  dikes.  I  myself  have 
seen  moving  pictures  of  the  hideous  suf- 
fering visited  by  our  air  warfare  on  the 
civilian  population.  The  limbs  of  living 
people  have  been  burned  off  by  phos- 
phates of  American  bombs,  their  flesh 
has  been  torn  by  small  ftietal  arrows 
called  fletchettes,  although  this  kind  of 
weapon  was  ruled  out  imder  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Hague  Convention  more 
than  half  a  century  ago. 

Instead,  President  Nixon  continues,  in 
spite  of  his  pious  expressions  of  hope  for 
peace,  to  attach  to  his  peace  proposals 
various  qualifications  which  would  pro- 
tect the  continued  role  of  the  Saigon 
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regime  in  South  Vietnam.  We  went  to 
war  to  protect  that  regime.  The  peace 
proposals  of  the  President  contain  pro- 
visions for  protecting  that  regime,  and 
are  not  solely  focused  on  peace.  As  long 
as  our  peace  terms  contain  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Saigon  regime,  the  President 
is  not  asking  for  peace  but  for  the  vic- 
tory that  has  escaped  us  for  7  years. 

Instead,  the  President  should  be  held 
to  his  goal  of  peace.  On  October  9,  1968, 
he  said: 

Those  who  have  had  a  chance  for  4  years 
and  could  not  produce  peace  should  not  be 
given  another  chance. 

I  would  give  him  another  chance.  He 
can  accept  the  Morgan-Hamilton- 
Whalen  provision,  and  so  can  we. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  support  the  provision 
in  this  bill  to  end  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Indochina  war  by  October  1, 1972,  subject 
to  a  cease-fire  to  aciiieve  safe  withdrawal 
and  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

I  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  why 
we  sent  600,000  American  troops,  of 
which  my  son  was  one,  to  protect  1  to  2 
million  South  Vietnamese  fighting  men 
against  a  quarter  of  a  million  Commu- 
nists. Whatever  the  original  justification, 
it  is  no  longer  clear  what  our  current  ob- 
jectives in  Vietnam  are. 

If  our  objective  Is  to  contain  the  Com- 
munist Chinese,  the  only  real  threat^  we 
may  be  weakening  our  position  by  de- 
stroying North  Vietnam.  We  may  find 
ourselves  supporting  North  Vietnam 
against  Communist  Chinese  aggression 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  you  lis- 
tening to  this  speech.  If  this  is  a  pos- 
sibility, it  Is  not  In  our  interest  to  de- 
stroy the  North  Vietnamese,  who — as  the 
only  real  fighters  In  Southeast  Asia — of- 
fer the  only  long-run  buffer  against  Chi- 
nese thrust  to  conquer  that  area. 

If  our  objective  Is  to  destroy  com- 
munism, we  would  hardly  be  exchanging 
amenities  with  the  Communists  In  New 
York,  Peking,  Moscow,  and  elsewhere.  If 
our  objective  Is  to  win,  we  would  not 
have  pulled  out  all  but  about  10  percent 
of  oiu"  troops. 

We  have  surely  done  all  we  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  for  the  South  Vietnamese. 
The  South  Vietnamese  have  all  the 
equipment  and  troops  they  need  to  de- 
fend themselves.  They  have  everything 
except  possibly  the  will  to  do  so.  If  our 
10  years  of  being  there  has  not  Instilled 
some  will  In  them,  who  can  believe  that 
our  being  there  longer  will  do  so? 

The  United  States  cannot  continue  in- 
definitely to  give  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  In  a  war  which  should  be  fought  by 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

Our  only  objective  apparently  left  is 
to  obtain  the  release  of  our  American 
prisoners.  But  the  longer  we  fight,  the 
more  prisoners  the  Communists  will  cap- 
ture. Through  this  bill,  we  are  telling  the 
Commimists  that  we  will  get  out  com- 
pletely if  they  release  all  our  prisoners. 
This  is  our  best  hope  for  getting  our  men 
back. 
What  Congressman  here  in  this  room 


can  honestly  tell  the  mothers  and  fathers 
In  his  district  that  with  our  present  no- 
wln  policy  there  Is  any  real  objective  left 
that  is  worth  the  loss  of  a  single  Ameri- 
can boy? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1972". 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  biU  (H.R.  16029)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


THE     AMERICAN     REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  (H.R.  13694)  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Donohue)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrrEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13694,  with 
Mr.  Gonzalez  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
DoNomiE)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Smith)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Donohue)  . 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill.  H.R.  13694,  was  Introduced  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
an  Executive  communication  from  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. As  outlined  in  the  executive 
communication,  the  enactment  of  the 
amendments  contained  In  this  bill  arc 
now  required  to  enable  the  Commission 
to  carry  forward  its  work.  At  the  present 
time,  an  important  aspect  of  its  work 
Includes  giving  assistance  and  advice  In 
connection  with  developing  programs 
and  activities  planned  by  the  States  and 
local  communities,  civic,  and  service 
organizations,  Federal  agencies  and  for- 
eign governments. 

Previously,  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 


sion has  been  engaged  In  preparing  a 
basic  blueprint  for  a  national  commemo- 
ration. Now,  during  the  year  1973,  the 
Commission  will  be  emphasizing  the  ac- 
tual Initiation  of  programs  and  activities 
In  connection  with  the  observance  of 
the  bicentennial.  Thus  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973 
contained  In  this  bUl  Is  the  first  author- 
ization which  would  have  the  purpose 
of  beginning  to  fund  Implementation  of 
the  Commission's  national  plan. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  amount 
of  $6,712,000  to  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal year  1973,  and  this  figure  would  in- 
clude provision  for  $2,400,000  for  the  sec- 
ond and  final  year  of  equal  grants  to 
the  States,  a  program  initiated  In  fiscal 
year  1972.  Under  Public  Law  92-236,  ap- 
proved March  1.  1972.  the  2-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  each  State,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  territories  was  au- 
thorized to  assist  In  the  establishment 
and  Implementation  of  bicentennial 
commissions. 

Section  2  of  the  bUl,  H.R.  13694,  adds 
two  new  subsections  to  section  9  of  the 
joint  resolution  establishing  the  Ameri- 
can  Revolution    Bicentennial   Commis- 
sion. Section  9  concerns  grants  in  aid 
and  Includes  In  subsection  1  the  pro- 
vision for  grants  in  aid  to  the  States 
which  I  have  just  referred  to.  The  new 
subsection  2  which  would  be  added  by 
this  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  make  grants  to  nonprofit  entities. 
Including  States,  Territories,   the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and   the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  their  subdivi- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  assistaing  them 
in  developing  or  supporting  bicentennial 
programs  or  projects.  It  is  further  pro- 
vided that  these  grants  may  be  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
giam  or  project  to  be  assisted.  At  the 
hearing  it  was  explained  that  projects 
would  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission 
and  approved  for  grant  support  under 
the  authority  provided  in  the  new  sub- 
section 2  on  the  basis  of  general  criteria 
now  being  developed  by  the  Commission. 
At  the  hearing  on  April  13,  1972,  the 
witness    representing    the    Commission 
stated  that  the  grant  programs  con- 
templated under  section  9  are  viewed 
as  an  essential  inducement  and  stimulus 
for  a  truly  national  bicentennial  com- 
memoration. The  Commission  takes  the 
position  that  these  actions  on  a  State 
and  local  basis  both  deserve  and  require 
encouragement  and  support  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
the  limited  financial  support  provided  by 
the  programs   for   Federal  grants  will 
have  a  catalytic  effect  in  other  areas  of 
the  public  and  private  sector. 

New  subsection  3  added  to  section  9  of 
the  bill  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
accept  donations,  bequests,  or  devises 
earmarked  for  specific  nonprofit  entities 
for  bicentennial  programs  or  projects. 
The  Commission  would  be  authorized  to 
grant  that  money  or  property  to  the  spe- 
cified nonprofit  entity,  plus  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  donation, 
bequest,  or  device  on  the  condition  that 
the  recipient  will  agree  to  match  the 
combined  value  of  the  grant  for  the  pro- 
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gram  or  project.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
programs  can  be  financed  without  the 
need  of  any  appropriated  funds.  It  was 
explained  at  the  hearings  that  no  ap- 
propriated funds  were  authorized  or  re- 
quested for  these  grants  In  fiscal  year 
1973  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Com- 
mission will  use  revenues  generated  from 
the  sale  of  bicentennial  commemorative 
medallions  and  possibly  from  other  U- 
censing  programs  and  donations  for  such 
grants  during  fiscal  year  1973.  It  was 
stated  that  it  is  the  Commission's  hope 
that  revenues  and  donations  of  this  char- 
acter will  be  adequate  in  subsequent 
years  to  preclude  the  need  for  appropria- 
tions. .. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
11  to  the  existing  law  which  would  au- 
thorize the  President  when  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  fxurtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act  creating  the  Americwi 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  without  regard  to  specified 
provisions  of  law  or  limitations  of  au- 
thority regulating  or  relating  to  the  mak- 
ing performance,  amendment,  or  modi- 
fication of  contracts,  the  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  property  and  the  expendi- 
ture  of    grant   funds.  ^The   committee 
amendment  is  to  provide  that  this  au- 
thority would  be  granted  for  a  period  ot 
1  year  from  the  effective  date  of  the  sec- 
tion The  new  section  added  by  sectibn  3 
has  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  deter- 
mination by  the  President  that  a  w*ver 
authorized  by  the  section  would  further 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  the  executive 
communication  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  7,  1972.  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  pressing  time  schedule  under 
which  the  Commission  is  presently  oper- 
ating  together  with  the  absolute  dead- 
line of  the  years  1975-76,  as  a  practical 
culmination  of  its  efforts  for  commemo- 
ration of  the  bicentennial  dictates  a  re- 
quirement of  fiexibillty  in  its  operations 
At  the  hearing  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  language  of  proposed  section  11  is 
patterned  after  secUon  108a  of  the  Mu- 
tual Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of    1961.  as  amended.    (22   U.S.C. 
2458a) .  It  was  explained  at  the  hearing 
that  the  Commission  had  concluded  that 
the  considerations  which  led  to  the  en- 
actment by  the  Congress  of  the  waiver 
provisions  contained  in  the  Mutual  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  are 
also   valid   consideration    for    granting 
similar  authority  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution  Bicentennial   Commission.   It   is 
also  relevant  to  note  that  the  legislation 
providing  for  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
Sesquicentennial  Commission  (45  Stat. 
723)  and  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission Act   (36  use  745(b);   71  Stat. 
626)  contain  similar  language. 

The  fourth  and  final  section  of  the  bill 
would  amend  section  6  of  the  law  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  subsection  4  which 
would  authorize  10  super  grade  positions 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

At  the  hearing  it  was  explained  that 
these  positions  are  necessary  in  view  of 
the  expansion  of  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  as  the  observance  gains 
its  full  momentum.  It  was  explained  that 
the  positions  will  be  subject  to  applicable 


Civil  Service  Commission  procedures 
imder  section  5108  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code.  These  procedures  permit  a 
position  to  be  placed  in  GS-16,  17,  or  18 
only  by  action  or  approval  by  a  majority 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  In 
addition,  the  qualifications  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  be  placed  in  such  positions 
must  be  approved  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  committee  further 
notes  that  new  subsection  4  expressly 
provides  that  the  provisions  authorized 
under  that  section  will  be  limited  to  the 
life  of  the  Commission. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that 
thepe  amendments  are  necessary  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  Commission 
and  it  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  section  3, 
new  section  11,  which  would  authorize 
the  President  to  set  aside  any  provision 
of  the  law  if  it  furthered  the  purpose  of 
the  Commission,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  for  the  record  for  .some  rather 
specific  responses  to  these  questions. 
Does  this  authority  granted  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  section  3,  new  section  11  give  the 
Commission  the  right  or  does  the  Com- 
mission have  the  right  to  expend  funds 
above  the  authorized  level? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  My  understanding  is 
that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  the  answer  then  that  it 
does  not  give  the  President  that  right? 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Yes. 
Mr.  KYL.  Does  this  language,  the  un- 
usual language  giving  the  President  the 
right  to  set  aside  the  law,  does  that  lan- 
guage then  permit  the  President  or  the 
Commission  the  right  to  set  aside  the  new 
fourth  amendment  regarding  the  civil 
service  law?  Could  the  President  set 
aside  the  CivU  Service  regulations? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  My  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  not  have  that  authority.  He 
would  be  governed  by  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  this  bill  and  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  language  occurs  in  the 
amendment:  "The  acquisition  and  dispo- 
sition of  property."  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  have  had  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  problems  in  regard  to  this  big 
bicentennial  celebration  because  of  some 
rather  overt  moves  to  trade  properties, 
to  exchange  some  property  downtown  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  some  excess 
Federal  property  in  Boston,  for  instance, 
or  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  Does  this 
section  3,  new  section  11  give  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Commission  the  right  to 
make  exchanges  of  property  regardless  of 
other  provisions  of  law? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  In  my  opinion  I  would 
say  it  does  not  authorize  them  to  so  do. 
In  other  words  the  amount  we  are  seek- 
ing here  in  this  authorization  bill  is  a 
sum  of  money  needed  to  permit  the  com- 
mittee to  function,  in  other  words  its 
operating  costs. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  what  the  gentleman  says  is 
correct,  then  why  do  we  need  an  amend- 
ment which  says  specifically  that  it: 


Would  authorize  tbe  President,  when  be 
determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Act  creating  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  to  au- 
thorize the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  fvmc- 
tions  without  regard  to  specified  provisions 
of  law  or  limitations  of  authority  regulating 
or  relating  to  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts,  the 
acquisition  and  disposition  of  property  and 
the  expenditure  of  grant  funds. 

Why  do  we  need  that  language  if  the 
President  or  the  Commission  is  not  going 
to  do  any  of  these  things  we  have  been 
speaking  about? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  may  I  say.  as  it  was  ex- 
plained to  us.  because  of  the  pressing 
time  schedule  under  which  the  Commis- 
sion is  presently  operating,  together  with 
the  deadline  of  1975  or  1976.  such  a  re- 
quirement of  fiexibillty  was  necessary 
in  order  for  the  Commission  to  operate. 
Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  what  laws  are  we  going  to  au- 
thorize the  President  or  the  Commission 
to  set  aside? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  My  understanding  is, 
on  the  basis  of  an  example,  presented  at 
the  hearing  that  is  would  cover;  Any  pro- 
vision of  law  or  limitation  of  authority 
to  the  extent  that  such  provisions  or  lim- 
itation would  limit  or  prohibit  construc- 
tion of  buildings  by  the  United  States  on 
property  not  owned  by  it. 

Any  provision  of  law  or  limitation  of 
authority  to  the  extent  that  such  provi- 
sion or  limitation  would  limit  or  pro- 
hibit, first,  receipt  of  admission  fees  or 
payments  under  contracts  through  ad- 
vances or  otherwise,  for  concessions, 
services,  space,  or  other  consideration, 
and  the  credit  of  such  receipts  to  the  ap- 
plicable appropriation,  and  second,  rental 
or  lease  for  periods  not  exceeding  ten 
years  of  buildings  and  groxmds. 

It  is  directed,  first,  that  all  waivers  of 
statutes  and  limitations  of  authority  ef- 
fected by  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  utilized  in  a  prudent 
manner  and  as  sparingly  as  may  be  prac- 
tical, and  second,  that  suitable  steps 
should  be  taken  by  the  administrative 
agencies  concerned  to  insure  that  result, 
including  as  may  be  appropriate,  the  im- 
position of  administrative  limitations  in 
lieu  of  waived  statutory  requirements  and 
limitations  of  authority. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  that  is  the  only  purpose, 
would  it  suit  the  gentleman's  pleasure 
to  take  out  the  language  which  talks 
about  the  disposition  of  property  and  the 
acquisition  of  property?  If  we  are  not 
going  to  use  that  language  we  should 
not  have  it  in  there  to  clutter  it  up, 
should  we? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  assume,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  query,  that  it  is  en- 
tirely up  to  the  President;  and  I  as- 
sume that  the  President  will  not  trans- 
gress any  existing  law. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  one  more  time? 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KYL.  Does  this  amendment  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
authority,  if  he  deems  it  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  Bicentennial  Commission, 
to  trade  a  piece  of  surplus  public  proper- 
ty in  the  city  of  Boston  for  a  hotel  down- 
town  on   Pennsylvania   Avenue,   if  he 
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deems  that  to  be  essential  to  the  opera- 
Mr  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  that  at 
the  hearings  that  particular  proposition 
was  not  developed  or  was  not  inqmred 
into  and,  therefore,  was  not  answered.  I 
would  say  that  with  the  language  in  this 
bill  the  President  would  have  authority 
to  carry  out  a  situation  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  points  out. 
Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 

his  honesty. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  listened  intently 
to  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  who  is  handling  the 
bill  on  the  floor.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  his  response  was  that  the 
provision  is  necessary  in  the  law  to  pro- 
vide flexibility.  This  goes  far  beyond  flex- 
ibility. I  have  never  seen  a  provision  in 
law  delegating  a  wider  grant  of  power  to 
the  President^by  that  I  mean  any  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could 
write  a  wider  grant  of  power. 

I  say,  with  all  due  respect  for  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  has  adequately  an- 
swered the  questions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  with  respect  to 
why  this  delegation  of  power  was  re- 
quested in  this  bill.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  under  the  terms 
of  this  delegation  of  power  the  President 
would  have  the  authority  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  property,  and  make  expendi- 
tures of  Government  funds  as  he  sees 
fit,  with  absolutely  no  limitation  except 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  appropnated, 
in  this  case  several  million. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Well,  the  language 
necessarily  is  general  In  its  scope.  I  can- 
not say  I  disagree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
implementation  of  that  language. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further  for  what  reason  Is  this  kind  of 
power  given  to  the  President?  Any  Pres- 
ident. It  has  got  to  go  beyond  flexibiUty. 
Mr  DONOHUE.  I  am  quoting  from  the 
testimony  that  was  offered  before  the 
committee  that  reported  this  bill  out. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  this  regard 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  section  3  Is 
merely  to  facilitate  the  functions  of  this 
commission.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  has  a  relatively  short  life 
and  because  of  the  short  time  period  be- 
fore 1976,  which  is  the  bicentennial  year 
and  the  actual  termination  of  the  Com- 
mission, sometimes  a  long  leadtlme  Is 
required  in  contracts  and  so  forth  and  it 
requires  some  flexibility. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  DoNOHUE) ,  in  urging  the  House  to- 
day to  pass  the  bUl,  H.R.  13694,  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

This  bill,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, is  intended  to  serve  five  purposes: 

First,  to  authorize  appropriations  of 
$6,712,000  for  the  work  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Second,  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  make  grants  to  nonprofit  entities  of  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  developing  or 
operating  bicentennial  programs  or  proj- 
ects. These  grants  are  to  be  made  from 
nonappropriated  funds. 

Third,  to  authorize  the  Commission 
to  match  the  value  of  specific  gifts  or 
bequests  made  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  designated  nonprofit  entities 
In  carrying  out  bicentennial  programs  or 
projects,  provided  that  the  recipient  of 
such  an  award  also  agrees  to  match  the 
value  of  the  total  award.  These  grants 
also  would  be  made  from  nonappropri- 
ated funds.  ,  ,^  .J  t 
Fourth,  to  authorize  the  President, 
during  the  first  year  following  enact- 
ment of  the  act.  to  waive  such  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  making  or  per- 
formance of  contracts,  the  acquisition  of 
property  or  the  expenditure  of  funds  by 
the  Commission  as  he  may  specify. 

And  fifth,  to  authorize  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  place  no  more  than  10 
positions  on  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion staff  in  the  GS-16.  GS-17.  and 
GS-18  levels.  ^      ^      , 

Of  the  full  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1973  authorized  by  the  bill. 
$2,400,000  is  attributable  to  Implementa- 
tion of  the  existing  statutory  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Commission  to  make  equal 
grants  in  2  successive  years  of  not  to 
exceed  $45,000  annually  to  each  State, 
territory,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  or  unple- 
mentation  of  State  bicentennial  commis- 
sions. Since  such  grants  were  first  made 
to  the  States  during  fiscal  year  1972.  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  the  second  and  last 
year  in  which  expenditures  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose  will  be  made. 

The  remaining  $4,312,000  portion  of 
the  authorization  is  to  allow  funding  of 
programs  and  activities  which  will  con- 
stitute actual  implementation  of  the 
Commission's  national  plan  for  celebra- 
tion of  the  bicentennial,  as  weU  as  to 
conduct  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
Commission  Itself. 

The  Commission  and  its  staff  presently 
have  277  projects  in  various  stages  of 
development,  including  the  conduct  of  a 
feasibility  study  on  a  plan  for  creation 
of  Bicentennial  Parks  in  each  of  the  50 
States.  These  projects  are  approved  and 
overseen  by  three  committees  composed 
of  Commission  members,  aided  by  ad- 
visory panels  consisting  of  distinguished 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
representative  of  aU  groups  composing 
the  American  people.  The  three  commit- 
tees are  denominated,  respectively: 
"Heritage  '76."  which  emphasizes  the 
historical  aspects  of  this  celebration; 
"Horizon  '76,"  which  emphasizes  the  con- 


cept of  "where  do  we  go  from  here  in 
this  country:  and  "Festival  USA,"  which 
is  the  program  of  the  actual  celebration 
in  1976.  The  latter  committee  includes 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  DONOHUE).  among  its 
members.  ,        ^      ,  ... 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  only  natural  that 
a  Commission  delegated  the  respon- 
sibility of  organizing  and  overseeing  the 
official  celebration  of  the  200th  birthday 
of  a  nation  of  more  than  200  million 
people  would  have  the  benefit  of  at  least 
200  times  as  much  thoroughly  well- 
meaning  advice  on  how  to  do  its  Job  as 
any  one  group  of  men  and  women  could 
possibly  assimilate  or  act  upon. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  a  shigle  Member 
hi  this  Chamber  who  Is  not  at  one  time 
or  another  convinced  that  he  or  she  could 
plan  a  better,  more  impressive,  more 
meaningful  bicentennial  celebration  than 
has  the  Commission.  But  would  that  not 
be  so,  no  matter  wh^t  blueprint  or  spe- 
cific projects  the  Conunisslon  might 
Initiate  or  approve? 

Let  us  face  It^this  is  the  Wnd  of  thing 
about  which  aU  of  us  have  opinions.  We 
enjoy  participating  In  the  fun  of  devishig 
components  of  the  celebration,  and  that 
is  as  it  should  be. 

But  let  us  also  face  another  cardinal 
fact:  Ours  Is  a  complicated,  pluralistic 
society.  Our  people  are  heterogeneous— 
racially,  ethnically,  religiously,  even  Un- 
guistlcally  to  some  extent.  We  live  in 
more  than  50  poUtlcal  subdivisions, 
imlted  in  a  complex  federal  system  of 
law  and  government.  ,   ^._.j 

And  to  boot,  we  are  a  fiercely  individ- 
ualistic and— a  mixed  blesshig— extraor- 
dinarily antlauthoritarian  people.  Let  us 
in  Congress  who  may  be  quick  to  criticize 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  for  Its  seemhig  slowness  to 
"gearing  up"  or  its  hesitance  in  charting 
directions  remember  what  khid  of  nation 
it  is  whose  bhlhday  we  prepare  to  cele- 
brate. The  enormity  of  the  task  which  we 
have  delegated  to  them  should  never  be 
underestimated.  ^     ^     ^ 

This  bill  should  not  bear  the  burden 
of  every  Member's  complaint  or  second- 
guessing  of  the  Commission's  decisions. 
Fifty  Solomons  could  not  satisfy  this 
House  unanimously. 

The  central  question  before  us  today 
is  are  the  amounts  requested  to  be  au- 
thorized for  the  Commission's  fundhag 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  reasonable, 
adequate,  and  necessary  amounts  to  be 
expended  for  such  an  important  and 
worthwhile  purpose? 
I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  clearly 

"yes." 

Are  the  other  authorities  granted  to 
the  Commission  by  the  bill  reasonable 
ones  for  such  a  relatively  short-Uved 
body  with  such  special  functions  to  pos- 
sess?      .  .      ,      , 

Again.  I  think  the  answer  Is  clearly 

"yes." 

General  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Commission's  operations  have  only  re- 
centiy  been  held  to  the  other  body,  and 
I  would  be  the  fh^t  to  assert  the  legiti- 
macy of  Congressional  inquhr  into  the 
way  in  which  a  body  of  our  own  creation 
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spends  public  funds  and  otherwise  car- 
ries out  the  mandate  which  we  have  given 

It- 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  before 

the  House  is  an  imminently  sound  and 
reasonable  measure,  and  disagreements 
which  we  as  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  even  as  dissenting  members  of 
the  Commission  itself,  may  have  with  the 
Commission  as  a  whole,  or  Its  staff, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  that 
overriding  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  today 
to  pass  this  bill.  H.R.  13694,  in  the  form 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Virginia     (Mr. 

WinTEHURST) . 

Mr.  WHITEHUKST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  13694.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  since  1969 
and  have  followed  with  interest  its  de- 
velopment. It  will  be  recalled  that  Con- 
gress established  the  Commission  in 
1966.  recognizing  that  the  200th  birthday 
of  the  Republic  is  a  major  historic  event, 
one  which  is  unique  In  world  history.  We 
have  enjoyed  two  centuries  of  freedom,  a 
privilege  which  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  much  of  the  world.  President  Nixon, 
on  September  11,  1970,  declared  that  the 
goal  of  the  Commission  should  be — 

To  forge  a  new  national  commitment,  a 
new  spirit  of  1976,  a  spirit  which  vitalizes 
the  Ideals  tor  which  the  Revolution  was 
fought;  a  spirit  which  will  unite  the  nation 
In  purpose  and  dedication  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  welfare  as  It  moves  Into  Its 
third  century. 

The  Commission  has  not  been  without 
Its  growing  pains.  There  has  been  uncer- 
tainty as  to  where  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  the  bicentennial  celebration. 
Various  proposals  have  been  brought  for- 
ward and  discarded.   Other  proposals, 
such    as    the   nationwide    bicentennial 
parks  concept,  have  drawn  skepticism 
from  many  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  con- 
siderable doubts  of  my  own  about  the 
proposal.  But  I  think  that  the  principal 
reason  the  Commission  is  under  fire  is 
the  poor  commimicatlon  that  has  devel- 
oped between  the  Commission  leadership 
and  the  Congress.  Although  there  are 
four  Members  of  the  House  and  four 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  Commis- 
sion, only  one  of  each  is  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  I  believe  that  Congress- 
woman  Hansen  has  performed  an  excel- 
lent service  on  the  Executive  Committee, 
but  I  feel  that  there  should  be  larger 
congressional  representation  on  the  com- 
mittee.   My    colleague,    Mrs.    Hansen, 
agrees  and  we  are  recommending  that 
the  congressional  representatives  on  the 
Commission  be  added  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  I  believe  that  if  this  is  done, 
the  Congress  will  have  a  surer  hand  on 
the  decisionmaking  process  and  much  of 
the  misunderstanding  that  has  occurred 
will  be  resolved. 

I  think,  however,  it  Is  in  our  best  in- 
terest to  approve  this  bill.  Not  to  do  so 
at  this  point  would  be  to  arrest  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bicentennial  plans. 
which  are  Just  now  beginning  to  take 
shape.  The  hour  is  late,  and  no  barrier 


should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  what 
Congress  originally  intended  and  what 
I  believe  the  Nation  expects — and  that  is 
a  meaningful  celebration  reminding  us 
of  the  sacrifices  of  the  past,  and  a  re- 
newed dedication  to  preserve  our  liberty. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  second  time  that  this  pro- 
posal for  authorization  is  before  this 
body.  It  failed  the  last  time  of  passage 
because  it  did  not  get  the  two-thirds 
majority  needed.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
was  opposed  to  the  bill  for  the  extension 
of  the  authorization  at  that  time.  I  op- 
posed it  not  because  I  am  against  a  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial,  indeed, 
I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  Congress- 
ionally  Funded  Bicenteimial  Commis- 
sion. 

I  said  on  the  floor  that  day.  and  I  will 
repeat  it — "The  Commission  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  not  measured  up  to  its  op- 
portunity." 

This  is  not  because  of  the  membership 
of  the  committee — there  are  some  won- 
derfully fine  people  on  it.  I  would  have 
some  suggestion  on  its  make-up,  but  I 
will  not  go  into  that.  I  have  confidence, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  members  of 
the  Commission. 

But,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  have 
not  had  very  much  to  say.  It  has  been 
nm  by  an  executive  committee,  more 
or  less.  The  great  criticism  that  I  level 
Is  about  the  leadership  that  has  been 
hired,  and  I  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  until  and  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  improving  the  leadership 
within  the  Commission,  it  cannot  and 
will  not  ever  measure  up. 

I  speak  to  you  more  than  just  as  a 
citizen  or  a  Member  of  the  House — I  also 
speak  as  an  historian. 

Many  people  call  me  an  amateur  and  I 
guess  I  am  very  amateur.  I  wish  at  times 
I  could  be  more  than  an  amateur,  but  I 
just  do  not  have  the  time  to  be  more  than 
an  amateur  and  take  of  the  jobs  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  I  have  as  a  Congress- 
man. 

But  I  can  say  to  you  that  none  of  the 
historical  community  is  excited  or  really 
approves  what  the  Commission  has  done 
so  far. 

The  members  of  the  prestigious  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  have  some 
objection,  as  do  leaders  of  the  prestigious 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  to  teU  me  that  the 
American  Historical  Association  has  told 
you  people  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
Archives  program? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  No:  there  are 
aspects  of  this  program  which  are  very 
good,  but  there  are  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram that  are  very  weak.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  a  very  great  job  with 
this  very  momentous  opportunity  that 


the    200th    anniversary    of    our    birth 
presents. 

I  reiterate,  the  American  Association 
of  State  and  Local  History  Is  a  really  im- 
portant group;  I  know  something  about 
them  because  we  enlisted  their  interest 
and  their  talent  in  a  Civil  War  Centen- 
nial Commission  that  I  was  a  member  of, 
and  they  were  wonderfully  cooperative. 
What  we  got  from  them  was  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  largely,  and  it  was  a  mighty 
significant  contribution  that  they  made 
to  the  meaning  of  the  centennial  of  the 
C^vil  War.  We  should  seek  their  help  and 
give  them  encoiu-agement.  This  they  have 
not  done  yet,  and  I  speak  for  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  William  Alderson.  who  testified 
before  the  Senate  committee  the  other 
day.  He  had  many  more  critical  observa- 
tions than  I  had  when  I  appeared  before 
that  same  committee. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion is  that  they  have  made  some  wrong 
decisions.  The  people  have  come  here  and 
talked  about  the  Bicentennial  Park  Sys- 
tem. I  look  at  that  and  wonder  what  the 
leadership  was  thinking  about  when  they 
conceived  that  idea.  Generally  speaking, 
historians  laugh  about  It,  and  It  is  laugh- 
able. They  propose  to  spend  from  $15 
million  to  $20  million  in  each  State  for 
panoramic  parks  and  pavilions  of  some 
kind.  It  looks  as  though  they  intend  them 
all  to  be  the  same  thing.  How  boring  that 
would  be. 

This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Commission.  They  are  spend- 
ing now  $150,000  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  It.  They  would  not  have  to  do  that 
because  they  have  at  their  beck  and  call 
the  talent  of  the  finest  park  system  In  the 
world,  which  is  our  national  park  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  What  a 
shame  that  they  were  not  consulted. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  use  our  parks, 
and  I  am  not  against  using  parks,  if  we 
do  want  in  some  way  to  use  parks  and 
structures  for  the  commemoration  then 
we  ought  to  enlist,  and  use  the  talents, 
experience,  and  dedication  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Now,  to  get  at  the 
problem  and  make  it  possible  for  the 
present  Commission  to  function,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  this  body  that  tomorrow 
I  will  present  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  will  provide  that  the  Commission 
Itself  will  elect  the  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Commission.  Then  you 
will  have  an  arrangement  where  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman  will  be  re- 
sponsible first  of  all  to  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  most  of  whom  have  been 
appointed  by  the  President,  or  serve  by 
virtue  of  their  ofiBce,  or  appointed  by  the 
leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

This  is  not  the  case  now,  very  obvi- 
ously, and  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence which  tends  to  show  that.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  the  House  another  thing: 
This  Is  consistent  with  the  precedent 
when  the  Civil  War  Commission  was 
formed  in  the  Elsenhower  admlnistra- 
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tion.  We  provided  that  the  Commission 
itself  name  Its  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man. What  happened  was  that  the  com- 
mittee came  up  with  a  name  and  they 
went  to  the  White  House  and  said,  "This 
is  the  person  whom  we  have  in  mind. 
We  hope  there  is  nothing  offensive  about 
him,"  and  so  it  proceeded.  We  had  some 
difficulties  on  that  Commission,  but  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  was  organized  we  took 
care  of  our  own  difficulties.. 

In  the  Kennedy  administration  the 
suggestion  was  made  that  President  Ken- 
nedy appoint  the  chairman.  He  said  no. 
I  talked  to  President  Kennedy  about  this. 
He  said,  "This  is  a  fine  format;  let  it 
alone;  this  is  fine.  Let  the  Commission 
solve  the  problem,"  and  they  did  solve 
Its  problem  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

We  ended  up  with  Allen  Neville  as 
chairman,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  cap- 
able historians  in  the  United  States  head- 
ing that  commission,  and  as  a  result  we 
had  a  wonderfully  successful  program. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the 
cost  of  that  program.  Here,  we  are  ask- 
ing for  $6  or  $7  "million.  The  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers $100,000  per  year,  but  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  all  kinds  of  opportunities  to 
commemorate  without  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  to  gentleman  from  Iowa 
1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission  in  its  celebration 
was  engaged  almost  entirely  In  celebrat- 
ing a  past  event,  the  great  CivU  War 
which  tore  this  country  apart  and  even- 
tually brought  it  together? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  concept  of  this 
American  Bicentennial  Commission  is 
working  on  and  trying  to  get  a  handle 
on  not  only  our  heritage  and  our  part  of 
that  revolution  and  what  came  out  of  it 
but  also  a  celebration  for  the  year  1976, 
looking  back  and  looking  forward  to  a 
concept  of  where  this  country  goes  from 
here  In  this  continuing  revolution? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  In  the  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission  there  was  a  com- 
memoration and  study  to  show  how  we 
could  bring  unity  to  the  coimtry.  In  this 
commemoration  it  is  a  demonstration 
to  the  world  of  how  freedom  works.  It  is 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  us  to  reflect 
on  the  most  successful  story  in  the  his- 
tory of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  is  a  state- 
ment I  made  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judici.iry  that  bears  on  this 
subject: 

Statement  of  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  on  behalf  of  the 
bicentennial  commemoration  plans.  First,  let 
me  commend  the  Committee  for  deciding  to 
have  some  additional  hearings  on  the  Impor- 
tant question  of  the  bicentennial.  AvaUlng 


yourselves  of  an  opportunity  to  make  critical 
appraisal  and  to  hear  of  the  activities  of  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  so  far  Is  very  much 
m  the  public  interest.  Many  of  us  believe 
that  this  Is  a  critical  time  in  the  life  of  the 
Bicentennial  Commission.  It  will  either  move 
forward  with  Intelligent  dedication  and  ade- 
quacy, or  completely  faU.  You  and  we  can 
benefit  from  the  experience  and  counsel  of 
others,  especially  from  the  community  of 
historians,  who  also  have  a  great  concern  and 
growing  Interest  In  a  successful  commemo- 
ration of  our  200th  birthday.  Indeed,  a  great 
majority  of  acknowledged  historians  In  the 
country  are  anxious  because  of  the  lack  of 
leadership  and  are  fearful  we  wUl  miss  the 
greatest  opportunity  In  our  history  for  a 
worthwhile  commemoration. 

From  the  record  and  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, you  will  know  of  my  mterest  In  Amer- 
ican history  and  I  can  assure  you  that  since 
I  have  become  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
have  become  active  In  the  United  States 
Capitol  Historical  Society,  my  Interest  has 
grown.  Before  taking  the  route  of  opposition 
on  the  House  floor  and  avaUlng  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  come  here,  I  would  like  the 
record  to  show  I  have  tried  sincerely  to  work 
with  the  Commission  and  responsible  leaders 
at  the  White  House  on  the  solution  of  the 
many  shortcomings  that  are  so  evident,  but 
to  no  avail.  Those  of  us  who  have  tried  to 
Influence  the  Commission  and  especially  Its 
leaders  have  failed  to  impress  them  with  the 
urgency  and  with  the  Inadequacies  that  are 
so  In  evidence  today. 

From  the  public  and  Congressional  records, 
you  also  know  that  I  have  been  skeptical  of 
the  actions,  the  Inadequacies,  the  grave  mis- 
takes, and  the  apparent  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  what  should  be  the  role  of  the 
bicentennial. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appear  before  this  Sub- 
committee not  as  an  opponent  of  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration,  but  as  a  firm  believer  In 
the  wisdom  of  a  Congresslonally  funded  and 
supervised  agency  to  direct  the  celebration 
and/or  commemoration  of  the  American  Re- 
volution. That  momentous  period  and  the 
high  moments  of  that  period  reveal  so  much 
of  what  is  good  In  the  American  heritage. 
Prom  these  early  hard  beginnings,  we  can 
learn  anew  and  find  the  guidelines  that  can 
lead  us  as  we  are  reminded  again  that  the 
Revolution  was  about  something  and  that  It 
won  something  that  is  alive  today.  It  gives 
meaning  to  our  existence  as  a  great  people, 
something,  indeed,  that  may  be  our  greatest 
reliance  as  we  move  into  the  flnal  decades  of 
this  bewildering  20th  century.  It  was  fought 
for  the  basic  freedoms— freedoms  not  only 
for  this  country,  but  for  the  world. 

Every  citizen  of  this  country  and  leaders 
of  all  the  foreign  countries  that  had  a  direct 
and  indirect  part  and  Interest  In  our  Revo- 
lution will  want  an  Invitation  and  an  c^por- 
tunlty  to  cooperate  and  participate  In  this 
commemoration. 

Most  of  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  Revolution  deserves  dedicated, 
imaginative,  well  Informed,  and  dynamic 
leadership.  I  regret  to  say  that  In  recent  years 
that  kind  of  leadership  Is  found  wanting. 
What  I  have  said  and  will  say  In  my  testi- 
mony here  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  James  I.  Rob- 
ertson Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
History  of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  Blacksburg.  Virginia,  and  former  Executive 
Director  dl  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission. Dr.  Robertson  Is  an  acknowledged 
and  highly  respected  historian,  author  of 
many  books,  and  considered  one  of  the  best 
young  historians  In  America  today.  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson states. 

"Its  (Bicentennial  Commission)  seeming 
indlfTerence  to  the  public  desires.  Its  apparent 
disregard  for  pertinent  historical  commemo- 
ration and  Its  woeful  lack  of  progress  after 
an  expenditure  of  mUUons  of  dollars,  have 
triggered  an  adverse  reaction  that  Is  both  na- 
tionwide and  deep." 


"Allow  me  to  offer  a  few  explanations  for 
the  open  contempt  with  which  the  ABBC 
Is  held  on  various  levels  of  our  society." 

"The  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
was  concerned  with  highlighting  how  a  wmr 
produced  the  unity  that  U  oiir  national 
blessing.  The  ARBC  Is  concerned  with  high- 
lighting how  another  war  produced  the  free- 
dom that  Is  also  a  national  heritage.  Hence, 
the  scope  and  work  of  the  two  agencies  should 
be  somewhat  comparable.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth." 

•■On  the  one  hand,  the  CWCC  had  a  maxi- 
mum staff  of  seven  persons  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  anntiaUy.  It  relied  heav- 
Uy  on  state  and  local  centennial  commlsslonfl. 
historical  societies  and  similar  groups  to  carry 
out  major  programs,  for  the  CWCC  always 
felt  that  commemorations  were  most  success- 
ful when  conducted  by  the  people  on  com- 
munity levels.  The  best  Indication  of  what 
the  CWCC  ultimately  achieved— both  for 
the  good  of  the  nation  and  for  Increased 
brotherhood  among  its  citizens— can  be  seen 
In  that  conunlsslon's  final  pubhcatlon:  The 
Civil  War  Centennial:  A  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress (Washington.  1968)." 

"The  ARBC  Is  a  marked  and  almost  pitiful 
contrast.  With  a  staff  twelve  times  larger,  and 
an  annual  appropriation  of  at  least  thirty 
times  greater  than  that  which  the  CWCC  pos- 
sessed, the  ARBC  has  spent  the  better  part 
of  six  years  in  producing  nothing  more  con- 
crete than  a  statement  of  a  three-pronged 
program  it  plans  someday  to  Implement.  A 
general  absence  of  coordination.  Innovation 
and  Initiative  has  marked  Its  life  to  date. 
For  too  long,  the  ARBC  has  relied  for  policy- 
making either  on  the  whims  of  the  Chairman 
and  Executive  Director  or  on  advisory  groups 
that  rarely  meet." 

"Even  more  tragically,  the  one  consistent 
achievement  made  by  the  ARBC  to  date  seems 
to  have  been  to  alienate  every  historical  body 
or  group  that  could  have  been  of  Inestimable 
assistance  to  It.  Many  ARBC  members  them- 
selves have  openly  voiced  astrangement  with 
much  that  the  Conmilsslon  has  and  has  not 
done.  Numerous  htatorlans.  historical  society 
leaders,  newspapermen,  librarians,  archivists 
and  other  Americans  with  reverential  pride 
In  our  nation's  birth  have  expressed  con- 
cern to  me  about  the  ARBC.  Their  opinions 
range  from  resentment  and  hostUlty  to  cyni- 
cism and  disgust.  It  Is  my  understandmg  that 
a  number  of  state  Bicentennial  commissions 
have  already  banded  together  Into  a  con- 
federation of  their  own  because  of  a  faUure 
to  receive  needed  and  expected  cooperation 
from  the  ARBC.  If  this  be  true.  It  Is  a  shame- 
ful indictment  of  the  federal  agency." 

"In  addition  to  discounting  sUte  Bicen- 
tennial commissions  and  similar  organiza- 
tions whose  work  Is  indUpensable  to  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  Bicentennial  observance,  the 
ARBC  leaders  have  demonstrated  a  blissful, 
fatal  Ignorance  of  the  general  role  of  history 
In  the  Bicentennial  effort.  Neither  the  Chair- 
man nor  the  Executive  Director  has  contacts 
In  the  historical  profession.  More  Inexcusable, 
neither  has  demonstrated  any  desire  to  cul- 
tivate historians,  historical  societies,  state 
archivists,  prominent  persons  with  an  »cttye 
interest  In  history,  and  others  who  could 
have  assisted  actively,  uniquely  and  valu- 
ably "nie  rude  treatment  given  by  the  ARBC 
leadership  to  Carl  Haverlln.  founder  of 
Broadcast  Music.  Inc..  and  an  Internationally 
recognized  student  of  history.  Is  but  a  single 
case  In  point." 

"The  failure  of  the  ARBC  to  honor  requests 
from  all  who  would  like  to  be  on  the  mailing 
list  for  the  Commission's  newsletter  is  an 
Insult  to  citizens  whose  taxes  give  existence 
to  the  Commission.  I  am  one  whose  request 
was  Ignored." 

■Newspapers,  magazines  and  various  col- 
umnlsts  are  Justifiably  increasing  their  at- 
tacks on  the  ARBC.  and  these  molders  of 
public  opinion  are  accelerating  the  almost 
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universal  dissatisfaction  that  exists  with  the 
Commission.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  na- 
tion has  little  remaining  Intention  of  sup- 
porting the  present  leadership  and  direc- 
tion of  the  ARBC." 

"Meanwhile,  that  agency  has  but  three 
years  left  to  carry  out  a  program  It  was  com- 
missioned in  1966  to  begin.  The  prognosU  Is 
unfavorable,  for  nothing  associated  with  the 
present  ARBC  gives  any  promise  of  changing 
the  non-progress  that  has  so  far  marked  the 
Commission's  existence." 

"Of  all  groups  that  should  be  Involved  In 
a  single,  concerted  effort,  the  worst  reper- 
cussion to  the  nation  will  come  on  the  dip- 
lomatic level.  Some  foreign  countries  will 
delight  In  emphasizing  the  Inability  of  the 
United  States  to  mark  Its  200th  birthday  with 
foreslghtedness,  solidarity  and  dignity.  More- 
over, such  a  failure  by  America  will  surely 
cast  an  international  shadow  on"  the  values 
we  hold  on  the  freedom  of  man." 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  present  leadership 
saw  that  all  was  not  well  In  Its  office  and  In 
Its  program,  they  engaged  the  company  of 
Arthur  D.  Little.  Incorporated,  to  make  a 
study  and  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission. That  report  U  now  available  and 
with  the  exception  of  their  small  praise  of 
the  bicentennial  parks  system,  there  Is  little 
that  the  present  Commission  can  be  proud 
of  In  that  report.  Indeed.  It  is  a  very  gloomy 
report  suggesting  Inadequacies  and  failure 
If  things  do  not  change. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  grant  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  this  report  placed  In 
the  record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee. 
This  Is  very  Impressive  evidence  that  there 
must  be  change  or  there  will  be  no  com- 
memoration worthy  of  the  name. 

Now,  let  me  speak  on  the  proposed  net- 
work of  bicentennial  parks  advanced  by  the 
Commission.  This  they  advanced  In  February, 
1972.  as  a  major  bicentennial  project.  The 
announcement  of  the  proposed  ARBC  nation- 
wide park  program  Is  described  In  the  Bicen- 
tennial Newsletter,  Volume  3.  No.  1.  entitled 
Special  Bicentennial  Park  Issue.  I  have   a 
copy  here  with  pictures  and  I  declare  before 
this  Committee  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
in-concelved.  costly  and  most  poorly  planned 
projects  I   have  ever  seen   proposed   for  a 
commemoration.  They  say  It  will  cost  $15  to 
$20  million  for  each  pavilion  In  each  State 
or  a  possible  total  cost  of  $1  billion.  This  Is 
a   boondoggle   of   proportions   never   before 
seen  In  any  commemoration  In  our  history 
and  it  has  little  or  no  prospects  of  adding  to 
the  spirit  of  the  bicentennial.  They  say  In 
this  publication  that  the  utility  system  would 
be  Identical   In  each  park.  They  have  the 
grandiose  Idea  to  use  this  as  headquarters 
for  circuses,  marching  bands,  and  folk  festi- 
vals. They  propose  an  amphitheater  for  the 
performing  arts.  They  propose  recreational 
facilities,  botanical  gardens,  ecological  cen- 
ters, and  International  exhibitions  and  foods. 
They  propose  to  put  these  on  government 
land  and  turn  them  over  to  the  States  and 
not  knowing  where  the  logical  places  are  In 
each  State  for  the  pavilion.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  responsible  committee  or  people  within 
a  State  has  been  contacted  to  see  (l)  If  the 
Stete  Is  Interested.  (2)  determine  If  thftre  Is 
a  good  central  place  of  government  land,  and 
(3)  If  the  State  would  be  willing  to  malnUln 
and  operate  this  bicentennial  park.  I  reiter- 
ate the  bicentennial  parks  program  as  de- 
scribed   in   the   Special   Bicentennial   Parks 
Issue  Is  a  boondoggle  and  almost  a  total 
waste  of  taxpayers  money.  It  Is  In  the  wrong 
hands,  poorly  planned,  and  lll-concelved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  against  using  our 
park  system,  state  or  national,  to  recall,  re- 
veal and  display  American  history  or  for 
using  the  park  system  for  anything  that 
would  be  desirable  and  needed  for  a  par- 
ticular area.  But  If  we  are  going  to  do  this, 
we  ought  to  enlist  the  talent  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  greatest  park  service  In  the  world, 


the  National  Park  Service.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  National  Park  Service,  a  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Is  called  upon  and 
they  should  be,  we  could  enlist  the  com- 
petent historians  and  experienced  talent  of 
the  Park  Service.  The  competence  of  this 
organization  in  cooperation  with  state  and 
city  systems  for  planning,  experience  and 
know-how  is  unmatched  anywhere  In  the 
world.  They  would  be  able  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  coordinate  with  state  park  systems 
and  state  leaders  and  would  be  the  logical 
people  to  enlist  In  using,  developing,  and  ex- 
tending the  park  system  to  commemorate 
the  bicentennial. 

SUGGESTIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  constructive  sugges- 
tions that  I  would  like  to  see  noted  and  con- 
sidered are  as  follows: 

A.  The  Involvement  of  education — all 
schools  at  all  levels. 

B.  Program  for  books  for  publication. 

C.  EnlUt  and  cultivate  the  interest  of  for- 
eigners. 

D.  Religious  leaders. 

E.  Libraries  and  weekly  school  publica- 
tions. 

P.  Arrange  for  and  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  speakers  for  all  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions. 

a.  Call  on  and  use  the  talents  of  the 
American  artists. 

H.  Suggest  a  challenge  to  the  dramatists 
and  musicians  of  America  to  produce  drama 
and  music  for  the  occasion. 

I.  Suggest  the  creation  of  a  committee  to 
draft  a  proposal  for  reenactment  of  the  birth 
of  the  Declaration  In  Philadelphia,  July  4th, 
1776  and  consider  using  present  day  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators. 

A.  THE  INVOLVEMENT  OP  EDUCATION ALL 

SCHOOLS  AT  ALL  LEVELS 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  function  of  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  lies  In  educating 
the  public  about  the  American  Revolution's 
meaning  and  legacy,  the  dimension  of  which, 
at  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  its 
heritage  program,  the  Commission's  leader- 
ship has  been  Indifferent  to,  as  well  as 
Inadequate,  If  not  hostile  toward  the 
educational  community  and  especially  the 
historians. 

B.  PROGBAM  FOR  BOOKS  FOR  PUBLICATION 

The  American  Revolution  In  1776  produced 
a  nobUity  of  spirit  and  Intention  which  could 
be  a  tonic  to  the  nation  today,  but  the  people 
of  our  nation  must  first  understand  the  Rev- 
olution. To  do  that,  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission can  foster  that  understanding  by 
sponsoring,  with  competent  leaders  available 
all  over  the  United  States,  regional  and  na- 
tional symposia  on  the  Revolution.  At  these 
Ratherlngs,  historians,  writers  of  drama,  pro- 
fessional people  and  lay  people,  could  be 
given  a  forum  to  analyze  the  Revolution  for 
the  benefit  of  local  and  national  audiences. 
Out  of  this  series  of  symposia  could  come 
the  Information  to  produce  a  series  of  books 
to  show  the  Impact  of  the  Revolution  on  our 
development  and  growth  to  greatness.  This 
would  not  necessarily  be  Just  a  self-glorlfl- 
catlon  program  for  there  would  be  many  to 
show  us  the  mistakes  we  made,  mistakes 
from  which  we  could  learn  and  mistakes 
from  which  we  have  learned. 

C.  ENLIST  AND  CULTIVATE  THE  INTEREST  OF 
FOREIGNERS 

The  potential  of  enlUtlng  the  help  of  for- 
eigners Is  Immense.  We  need  only  refer  to 
the  bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington  In  1932  reports  to  note  how  the 
foreign  nations,  even  in  their  own  countries 
with  their  own  talent,  celebrated  that  com- 
memoration and  shared  their  observations 
which  I  am  sure  could  be  developed  with 
the  proper  leadership  In  this  bicentennial. 

D.    RELIGIOUS   LEADERS 

No  student  of  history  could  deny  that  reli- 
gion has  been  Important  In  our  own  develop- 


ment. The  early  pioneers  who  came  for  reli- 
gious freedom  and  while  some  wanted  to  In- 
flict their  own  version  on  others  which  is 
worthy  of  note,  there  were  also  people  like 
Roger  Williams  and  his  magnificent  leader- 
ship. Some  have  dubbed  him  a  minority  of 
one.  The  observation  and  evaluation  that 
could  come  from  competent  studies  of  reli- 
gious history  could  help  us  understand  the 
importance  of  religion  In  Its  proper  place  in 
our  society.  Active  liaison  with  religious 
leaders,  councils,  and  denominations  could 
be  very  enlightening. 

E.   LIBRARIES  AND  WEEKLY  SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS 

A  great  service  could  be  rendered  to  all 
the  libraries  If  responsible  members  of  the 
Commission  sat  down  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  check  over  their  publications 
on  the  Revolution  as  a  recommended  list  to 
pick  from  for  a  library.  Also,  an  urgent  need 
is  a  weekly  or  monthly  publication  to  all 
schools  In  America  which  would  be  an  out- 
line or  summary  of  something  about  the  bi- 
centennial that  would  be  stimulating  and 
pertinent  to  the  educational  needs. 

r.  ARRANGE  FOR  AND  ENCOURAGE  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OP  SPEAKERS  FOR  ALL  Kim)S  OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Commission  should  arrange  for  and 
encourage  and  develop  a  corps  of  speakers 
for  all  kinds  of  organizations  and  occasions 
throughout  the  period. 

G.   CALL  ON   AND  USE  THE  TALENTS  OP  THE 
AMERICAN   ARTISTS 

There  are  artists  all  over  America  who 
must  be  yearning  for  the  opportunity  to  use 
their  talents.  What  would  be  more  challeng- 
ing than  asking  them  to  use  their  brushes 
and  their  oils  that  would  put  In  picture 
form  the  great  events,  and  the  great  devel- 
opments that  led  to  the  Declaration.  Orig- 
inals of  these  could  become  a  prize  collec- 
tion of  special  American  bicentennial  art 
and  some  wotild  be  worthy  for  copying  for 
the  public. 

H.  SUGGEST  A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  DRAMATISTS 
AND  MUSICIANS  OF  AMERICA  TO  PRODUCE 
DRAMA    AND    MUSIC   FOR   THE   OCCASION 

Reading  history  as  I  do  and  sensing  the 
drama  from  time  to  time  and  after  seeing 
the  play  "1776",  I  am  convinced  that  drama- 
tists could  be  challenged,  as  well  as  musi- 
cians, to  work  to  bring  about  Important 
stories  with  their  talent  and  medium.  The 
Commission  could  encourage  this. 

I.  SUGGEST  THE  CREATION  OF  A  COMMITTEE  TO 
DRAFT  A  PROPOSAL  FOR  REENACTMENT  OP  THE 
BIRTH    OF   THE   DECLARATION 

Based  upon  experience  of  the  reenactments 
of  the  Lincoln  first  and  second  inaugurals, 
I  think  It  would  be  worthwhile  for  the  Com- 
mission to  create  a  committee  to  draft  a 
proposal  for  reenactment  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  possibly 
using  present  day  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
suggestions  I  have  that  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  in  earnest  and  in  depth  and  with  a 
sense  of  dedication  that  any  leaders  or  group 
of  leaders  within  the  Commission  could  In- 
volve themselves.  Others  will  have  other 
ideas.  I  am  well  aware  that  In  some  of  these 
areas  something  has  been  done  or  thought 
of,  but  there  has  not  been  the  kind  of  intel- 
ligent effort  put  forward  by  the  Commission 
that  could  and  should  be  possible. 

My  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  that  the 
present  Commission  has  not  defined  its  task 
properly,  has  not  realized  that  It  has  neither 
the  time  nor  the  resources  to  rebuild  this 
country  or  girdle  It  with  a  network  of  parks. 
It  can,  however,  educate  the  country  about 
the  glories  and  deficiencies  of  its  beginnings 
and  m  the  process  render  a  service  worthy 
of  the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  suggest  that  we  do 
our  best  to  seek  to  draw  from  past  history 
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of  our  race  Inspiration  and  encouragement 
which  will  cheer  our  hearts  and  fortify  and 
purify  our  resolution  as  we  seek  not  only 
a  greater  comradeship  for  ourselves,  but  a 
comradeship  with  the  world.  The  Declaration 
Is  not  only  a  great  American  document,  but 
18  a  world  document.  It  came  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  from  reading  by  our 
patriots  who  learn  from  the  experience  of 
others,  for  history.  Prom  this  experience  and 
from  this  renewal  of  the  spirit,  we  can  learn 
anew  wherever  men  seek  to  frame  policies  or 
constitutions  which  are  intended  to  safe- 
guard the  citizen,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  shame  of  despotism  and 
on  the  other  from  the  miseries  of  anarchy, 
which  are  devised  to  combine  personal  liber- 
ty with  respect  for  the  law  and  love  of  coun- 
try, and  wherever  these  desires  are  sincerely 
before  the  makers  of  constitutional  law,  it 
U  to  this  original  inspiration,  which  is  the 
product  of  the  English  soil,  which  is  the  out- 
come of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  It  is  to  that 
that  they  vrtll  inevitably  be  drawn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  this  experience  we  can 
grasp  again  the  Impact  that  the  Declaration 
has  had.  It  remained  for  a  young  lawyer  from 
the  mid-west,  in  a  dramatic  and  critical  time 
in  our  history  to  articulate  so  well  what  I 
think  is  a  fitting  conclusion  to  my  state- 
ment. 

"I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding 
myself  standing  here,  in  this  place,  where 
were  collected  the  wisdom,  patriotism,  the 
devotion  to  principle,  from  which  sprang  the 
institutions  under  which  we  live." 

"You  have  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  In 
my  hands  is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  present  distracted  condition  of  the  coxm- 
try.  I  can  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  poli- 
tical sentiments  I  entertain  have  been  drawn, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  the  sentiments  which  originated  and 
were  given  to  the  world  frwn  this  hall.  I 
have  never  had  a  feeling  politically  that  did 
not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  often 
pondered  over  the  dangers  which  were  in- 
curred by  the  men  who  assembled  here  and 
framed  and  adopted  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. I  have  pondered  over  the  tolls 
that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  army  who  achieved  that  Inde- 
pendence." 

"...  I  have  often  Inquired  of  myself  what 
great  principle  or  Idea  It  was  that  kept  this 
confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the 
mere  matter  of  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  the  mother  land,  but  that  sentiment  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave 
Uberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but,  I  hope,  to  the  world  for  all  future 
time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that 
in  due  time  the  weight  would  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  men.  This  Is  the  sen- 
timent embodied  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Now,  my  friends,  can  this  coun- 
try be  saved  on  this  basis? 

If  It  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the 
happiest  men  In  the  world  if  I  can  help  to 
save  it.  If  It  cannot  be  saved  on  that  prin- 
ciple It  will  be  truly  awful.  But  if  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that 
principle,  I  was  about  to  say,  I  would  rather 
be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender 
It.  ...  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am 
willing  to  live  by,  and  If  It  be  the  pleasure  ol 
Almighty  God,  to  die  by." 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams),  a 
member  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an 
active  member  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission— ARBC — 
I  am  most  concerned  with  the  plans  and 
progress  of  the  ARBC  toward  the  cele- 
bration of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 


centennial in  1976.  I  am  most  concerned 
with  its  activities,  to  date,  and  I  am  most 
anxious  for  the  celebration  in  1976  to 
be  a  success. 

On  September  16, 1971. 1  was  appointed 
to  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  by  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Republican 
Leader  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford.  My  appointment  to  the 
Commission  was  a  result  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  my  colleague,  John  Saylor.  I  was 
very  pleased  to  accept  this  position  and 
I  enthusiastically  looked  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  help  fulfill  the  goal  of 
the  Commission.  I  firmly  believed  at  the 
time  that  the  Commission  would  assist 
in  the  formulation  of  plans  to  help  the 
people  of  this  country  properly  celebrate 
its  200th  birthday,  rekindle  a  new  spirit 
for  modern  America,  and  forge  a  pur- 
poseful new  national  conmiitment  lead- 
ing toward  a  rewarding  future.  Today, 
less  than  10  months  after  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  ARBC.  I  do  not  believe  all 
of  these  goals  can  be  reached  by  the  bi- 
centennial year,  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Commission  is  operating. 

Since  coming  to  the  Commission,  and 
reviewing  much  of  its  past  history,  the 
ARBC  has  been  endorsing  one  concept 
after  another,  as  constructive  and  ex- 
citing, and,  to  date,  none  of  these  ideas 
has  ever  reached  the  first  plateau  of 
reality.  There  was  the  "Polls  1976"  high- 
speed rail  system  for  the  east  coast  to 
transport  visitors  more  efDciently  from 
place-to-place  during  the  bicentennial 
year;  there  was  the  project  of  a  "Na- 
tional Birthday  Cake"  a  piece  of  which 
would  be  available  in  supermarkets  across 
the  Nation;  there  were  the  plans  for  an 
International  Exposition  in  Philadel- 
phia, which  were  even  endorsed  by  our 
President  until  a  certain  point  in  time, 
and  I  could  go  on  and  on.  Now,  it  seems, 
a  concept  for  a  State  bicentennial  park 
system  for  all  50  States  is  the  newest 
venture.  However,  feasibility  of  such  a 
project  has  not  been  determined. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
studies  and  proposals  for  these  various 
plans,  not  only  on  a  Federal  level,  but  on 
a  State  level,  too.  The  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  spent 
$3  million  to  develop  a  proposal  and 
plans  for  an  International  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia,  only  to  discover,  in  May  of 
this  year  when  the  proposal  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Commission  for  approval,  that 
the  Commission  deemed  the  concept  too 
costly  at  a  figure  of  $600  million;  yet,  the 
bicentennial  parks  proposal  is  estimated 
at  $1.25  billion,  and  a  feasibility  study 
has  not  and  will  not  be  available  until 
September  to  determine  If  this  figure  is 
correct. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  for  just  a  moment 
on  the  rejection  of  the  plans  for  an  In- 
ternational Exposition  in  Philadelphia. 
My  district,  the  Seventh  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  borders  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Much  of  my  time,  and  the  time 
of  many  other  individuals,  was  devoted 
to  the  selection  of  a  site,  the  feasibility 
of  the  plans,  and  the  formal  proposal.  By 
the  time  the  Expo  plans  were  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  ARBC  on  May  16,  1972,  In 


the  full  Commission  meeting  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Philadelphia  had  selected  a  site 
that  was  acceptable  to  everyone  on  a  lo- 
cal level.  Mr.  WUliam  L.  Rafsky,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  1976  Bicenten- 
nial Corp.  made  an  excellent  presenta- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  full  Commis- 
sion. In  my  estimation  it  was  a  feasible, 
workable  plan. 

At  the  May  meeting,  I  was  more  than 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  congressional  members  of  the  Com- 
mission were  not  present  to  vote  on  the 
proposal,  but  had  given  proxy  statements 
to  Chairman  Mahoney,  In  advance,  to 
vote  against  the  Philadelphia  proposal. 
These  members  were  not  present  to  wit- 
ness the  presentation,  but  yet  had  cast 
their  vote,  and  nowhere  in  the  ARBC 
procedures  does  it  state  that  proxy  votes 
can  be  used. 

Just  recently.  I  have  discovered  that 
Mr.  Mahoney  had  been  in  contact  with 
Hon.  Maurice  H.  Stans.   Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Hon.  George  P.  Schultz. 
Director  of  the  Oflflce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  long  ago  as  August  2. 1971,  in- 
forming them  of  his  decision  that  the 
International  Exposition  was  not  feasi- 
ble for  the  ARBC  to  endorse.  All  of  his 
prematurely  stated  reasons  were  outlined 
on  a  two-page  summary  dated  Septem- 
ber 1, 1971,  and  attached  to  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Schultz  and  Mr.  Stans.  In  checking  with 
my  colleagues  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission,  they  have  indicated  to  me 
that  they  have  no  copies  of  any  such  let- 
ter or  summary  in  their  files,  nor  does 
the  copy  in  my  possession  indicate  any 
distribution  to  members  of  the  ARBC.  It 
is  my  feeling  that  Mr.  Mahoney  spent 
much  of  his  time  between  Sepl^mber 
1971,  and  May  1972,  in  a  lobbying  effort 
among  the  Commission  members,  and 
other  individuals  in  high  office,  to  dis- 
courage plans  for  an  International  Ex- 
position in  Philadelphia.  If  this  is  the 
case,  and  it  is  very  obvious  to  me  that  it 
is,  then  why  was  Philadelphia  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  allowed  to  con- 
tinue spending  money  on  their  proposal 
between  September  1971,  and  May  1972, 
for  a  total  of  $3  million,  when  xmoffi- 
clsdly   the    decision    had   already   been 
made. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  activities  of 
the  ARBC,  some  projects  the  ARBC  has 
officially  endorsed,  to  date,  as  commem- 
orative activities,  are  Items  such  as  the 
Moimt  Rushmore  National  Memorial,  the 
Rainbow  Center  urban-renewal  project 
in  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  the  Colorado  Win- 
ter Olympics  of  1976.  and  the  program 
of  the  National  Medical  Association  to 
combat  sickle-cell  anemia.  Of  course,  we 
all  are  aware  that  all  of  these  projects 
have  been  administered  by  or  funded 
through  other  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  none  of  them  is 
the  result  of  any  effort  put  forth  by  the 
ARBC.  I  definitely  agree  that  these  proj- 
ects are  all  well  and  good  and  will  be 
beneficial  to  our  country.  I  do  ask.  how- 
ever, what  do  these  projects  have  to  do 
with  celebrating  the  200th  birthday  of 
the  American  Revolution? 

What  I  have  mentioned  to  you  is  typi- 
cal of  the  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  tax 
dollars  that  continues  by  the  ARBC.  To 
cite  another  instance,  it  was  on  February 
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21,  1972.  that  the  ARBC  voted  unani- 
mously that  the  ARBC  staff  would  con- 
duct a  feasibility  study  on  the  State  bi- 
centennial parks  concept  and  report  back 
to  the  full  Commission  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  unani- 
mous vote  was  to  have  the  feasibility 
study  begun;  yet,  when  the  concept  was 
presented  before  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  for  their  endorse- 
ment a  short  time  later,  it  was  indicated 
to  them  that  the  State  bicentennial  park 
system  had  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
ARBC 

Instead  of  the  ARBC  staff  proceeding 
with  the  mandate  issued  by  the  full  Com- 
mission to  begin  the  feasibiUty  study  by 
utilizing  information  that  could  be  ob- 
tained from  representatives  of  the  ex- 
officio  members,  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $50,000,  it  was  decided  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  ARBC  that 
Booz.   Allen,   &   HamUton,   Inc.,   would 
be  given  a  contract  to  conduct  a  fea- 
sibUity  study  at  the  cost  of  $150,000.  In 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Commission  on  February  21,  1972. 
information  for  the  study  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  "Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  State  Bicentennial  Com- 
missions, and  the  private  sector."  The 
reference  made  to  the  "private  sector" 
does  not  necessarily  justify  the  letting  of 
a  contract  in  the  amount  of  $150,000 
without  the  full  Commission  being  at 
least  consulted  on  the  amount  and  the 
type  of  information  asked  for.  The  con- 
tract   with    Booz,    Allen.    &    Hamilton. 
Inc..  was  agreed  upon  in  April  1972,  by 
the  executive  committee,  and  the  con- 
tract was  signed  on  July  10,  1972.  under 
executive  committee  authority.  I  did  not 
receive,  as  a  member  of  the  full  Com- 
mission, any  documentation  that  this 
was  the  amount  of  the  contract  and  what 
information  the  ARBC  will  receive  in  re- 
turn.    Just     today,     approximately     1 
month  after  signing  of  the  contract,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
ARBC  explaining  that  the  contract  price 
to  Booz.  Allen,  &  Hamilton,  Inc..  was 
$66,045.    The    additional    moneys    have 
been  set  aside  to  f imd  certain  authorized 
relmbursables. 

In  a  memorandum  delivered  to  my  of- 
fice on  July  28.  1972,  It  was  stated  that 
the  contract  with  Booz,  Allen,  &  Ham- 
ilton, Inc..  Is  for  only  phase  I  of  the 
study;  how  much  Is  phase  n  going  to  cost 
us'  Also.  It  Is  very  apparent  to  me  that 
the  hastily  prepared  "Chronology  of  the 
Feasibility  Study  of  the  Bicentennial 
Parks"  that  was  attached  to  the  memo 
delivered  to  my  office  on  July  28.  was  a 
timely  attempt  by  the  ARBC  staff,  at  the 
direction  of  the  executive  committee,  to 
justify  its  actions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  study  cost- 
ing $150,000,  or  more,  is  not  necessary. 
The  ARBC  staff,  with  the  Information 
from  the  various  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
could  have  undertaken  and  have  com- 
pleted the  feasibility  study  by  now.  As 
I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  on 
June  19, 1972: 


No  one  knows  exactly  what  anybody  la 
doing  about  the  paat,  the  present,  or  the 
future  in  the  ARBC,  even  though  as  of 
June  a.  1972,  we  had  87  employees. 


I.  myself,  have  verified  that  when  you 
attempt  to  obtain  information  about  a 
particular  item  from  the  appropriate 
people  at  the  ARBC,  it  takes  days  for 
them  to  get  the  information  to  you,  and 
you  are  always  referred  to  the  Director 
to  verify  the  information.  This  totali- 
tarian effort  has  to  stop.  We  are  supposed 
to  have  responsible  individuals  in  posi- 
tions on  the  ARBC  staff.  However,  when 
it  comes  to  obtaining  information  or  a 
decision  from  them  it  must  be  cleared 
through  the  Director. 

Based  on  the  present  salaries,  this  year 
alone,  the  total  ARBC  staff  payroll  will 
be  in  excess  of  $1.7  million.  We  have  21 
people  being  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  pro- 
jected annual  salary  of  $30,000.  This 
brings  to  mind  that  recently  the  legisla- 
tion for  the  ARBC  appropriations,  which 
failed  to  pass  the  House,  contained  a 
provision  for  additional  "supergrades," 
obviously  to  accommodate  our  already 
rather  highly  paid  staff.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  with  the  caliber  of  people, 
as  indicated  by  their  salary  ranges,  the 
expertise  for  making  decisions,  assem- 
bling information  and,  last  but  not  least, 
compilation  of  the  feasibility  study  on 
the  bicentennial  parks  should  exist  with- 
in the  scope  of  that  staff.  However,  the 
Director,  and  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  ARBC  with  its  endless  authority, 
think  otherwise. 

If  we  are  going  to  accomplish  our  aim 
of  celebrating  properly  the  200th  birth- 
day of  tills  country,  we  are  not  going  to 
do  it  with  this  type  of  organization.  I 
voice  my  criticism  of  the  ARBC's  lack 
of  progress,  but  I  am  not  critical  of  the 
entire  Commission  membership  or  their 
projects.  I  think  we  have  many  very 
knowledgeable  people  aboard  and  some 
excellent  ideas.  I  must  be  sharply  critical 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Commission  and 
of  the  structuring  within  the  ARBC  of 
the    10-mem.ber    Executive    Committee 
which  makes  almost  all  of  the  decisions 
for  the  full  Commission.  The  manner 
in  which  this  operation  is  run  defeats 
the  purpose  and  original  intent  of  the 
legislation  which  created  the  ARBC.  The 
American  people,  comprised  of  minority 
groups,  ethnic  groups,  immigrants,  wom- 
en, the  people  who  make  up  and  have 
helped  form  these  United  States  have 
very  little  to  do  with  decisions  made  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  agreed 
that  eight  new  public  members  should 
join  the  Commission,  to  represent  "Mid- 
dle America  ••  In  April  1972,  the  eight 
new  public  members  were  appointed, 
which  included  three  blacks,  a  Chicano, 
and  an  American  Indian.  All  of  this  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction;  however,  it 
leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  as,  with  the 
Executive  Committee  making  the  deci- 
sions, the  role  of  the  Commission  Is  a 
most  minor  one. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  Commission's 
present  mode  of  operation  in  represent- 
ing "Middle  America"  Is  totally  clear, 
leaving  way  for  the  upsprlng  of  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Peoples  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial  Commission, 
the  Afro-American  Bicentennial  Corpo- 
ration, and  others,  crying  out  to  be  rec- 
ognized. The  Youth  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  25,  headed  by  John  D.  Rockefeller 


TTT,  resigned  from  the  Commission  ex- 
pressing the  determination  that  the 
youth  of  this  country  and  their  Ideals 
were  not  truly  represented  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Commission.  The  Bicenten- 
nial Service  Corporation,  publisher  of 
the  newsletter  USA  200,  is  managed,  and 
the  newsletter  is  edited  by  past  em- 
ployees of  the  ARBC  that  are  determined 
to  give  a  true  accounting  to  the  people 
of  the  activities  of  the  ARBC. 

The  groups  that  I  have  just  mentioned 
to  you  are  only  a  portion  of  the  dissen- 
sion that  presently  exists,  not  only  among 
the  people  of  this  country,  but  among 
the  Commission  members  themselves,  my 
colleagues  on  both  Houses  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  most  of  your  people  here  today. 
All  of  this  disenchantment  has  been  well 
publicized  In  newspaper  articles,  maga- 
zines, in  statements  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and,  of  course,  was  reflected  in 
the  recent  overwhelming  vote  by  the 
House  not  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  appropriations  bill  for  the  ARBC  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

I  think  the  most  recent  documenta- 
tion and  confirmation  of  the  poorly  run 
organization  and  incompetence  of  the 
leadership  of  the  ARBC  is  the  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  report,  authorized  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  to  study  the  opera- 
tions and  Individuals  Involved  with  the 
Commission.  This  study  cost  the  ARBC 
$25,000  and  only  told  us  what  most  of  us 
have  been  aware  of  for  months.  This 
study  was  ordered  by  the  Director  and 
commenced  the  first  week  of  January 
1972;  It  was  basically  a  6-to-8  week 
study,  ending  approximately  the  end  of 
February.  The  final  report,  delivered  to 
my  office  on  July  5,  1972,  was  highly 
critical  of  the  ARBC. 

The  consultant's  study  found  manage- 
ment of  the  ARBC : 


In  a  state  of  Incipient  failure  with  staff 
"resentment  and  low  morale"  and  a  lack  of 
"basic  clarity  of  goals." 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  items  I  have 
mentioned  to  you,  today,  play  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  obvious  failure  of  the 
ARBC  to  produce  anything  meaningful 
for  1976. 1  am  wholly  In  agreement  with, 
and  urge  you,  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  to  see  that  the  following  sug- 
gestions be  Implemented  before  more 
time  and  tax  dollars  are  wasted  on  any 
further  nonsense.  I  positively  believe 
that  leadership  and  decisionmaking  on 
Important  issues  should  be  returned  to 
the  full  Commission.  In  the  past,  the 
full  Commission  has  rarely  adopted  res- 
olutions on  major  policy  Issues;  this  has 
got  to  stop.  In  this  respect,  the  ARBC 
Procedure  Manual  should  be  altered  In 
a  maimer  as  to  spell  out  that  all  major 
decisions  be  made  by  the  full  Commis- 
sion and  the  Commission  should  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  minor  decisions. 

I  firmly  believe  that  because  of  the 
little  or  no  accomplishment  status  given 
to  the  ARBC,  that  the  full  Commission 
should  meet  monthly,  or,  at  the  least, 
bimonthly  until  some  progress  is  shown. 
At  least  in  this  manner,  the  Commis- 
sion members  that  seek  representation 
In  their  areas  may  be  present  to  make  a 
decision,  and  It  will  eliminate  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  making  decisions 
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for  the  full  Commission.  The  way  the 
Commission  is  presently  structured,  the 
executive  committee  makes  all  of  the 
decisions.  Out  of  the  10  committee  mem- 
bers, only  six  need  be  present  to  make 
a  quorum,  and,  then,  only  four  votes  on 
any  one  issue  could  make  a  decision.  Does 
this  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  Na- 
tion participating  in  plans  for  the  1976 
celebration? 

All  of  these  facts  that  I  express  to  you, 
today,  have  in  some  manner  been  publi- 
cized in  the  barrage  of  news  Items  that 
have  appeared  on  a  national  level  mak- 
ing a  complete  fiasco  of  the  enUre  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentenniar  Commis- 
sion. I,  as  a  member  of  that  Commission, 
resent  the  fact  that  the  public  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  entire  Commission  Is  at 
fault  when  the  blame  rests  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  handful  of  Individuals  who,  as 
a  result  of  poor  management  and  lack  of 
expertise  have  given  the  whole  organiza- 
tion a  bad  name  due  to  lack  of  progress 
and  under-the-table  operations. 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  with  the 
Implementation  of  my  suggestions,  along 
with  those  of  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  utilizing  the  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
tle. Inc.,  findings,  the  ARBC  could  still 
prepare  some  excellent  programs  for  the 
1976  celebration.  We  must  act  immedi- 
ately to  take  these  steps  so  that  we  have 
an  American  Revolution  Bicentermial 
Celebration  In  1976  which  will  be  worthy 
of  our  great  country. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this,  tomorrow  I 
will  offer  the  following  amendment: 

On  page  3,  immediately  after  line  22,  add 
the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  5.  Section  6(b)  (3)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  delegate  such 
powers  and  duties  to  the  Director  (with  the 
power  to  redelegate)  as  necessary  for  the 
day-to-day,  efficient  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Commission  staff.  All  major  de- 
cisions shall  be  made  by  the  full  Commis- 
sion. All  proposals  from  advisory  committees 
and  panels,  Including  any  executive  commit- 
tee. shaU  be  approved  by  the  full  Commission. 
The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  bi- 
monthly and  special  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission may  be  caUed  by  the  Chairman." 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen). 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  5  minutes  you  carmot  cover 
the  details  of  all  the  problems  and  dis- 
cussions which  have  been  held,  but  I 
would  like  to  reply  to  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  and  to  sup- 
port H.R.  13694,  although  I  shaU  prob- 
ably offer  two  amendments. 

Last  week  I  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  congratulated  that 
committee  for  holding  public  hearings 
because,  interestingly  enough.  In  review- 
ing the  history  of  the  legislation  I  do  not 
find  where  either  the  House  or  Senate 
committees  ever  held  public  hearings  of 
such  scope  that  details  of  a  bicentennial 
program  were  ever  proposed. 

These  hearings  should  have  been  held 
throughout  the  Nation  several  years  ago 
because  the  criticism  accruing  today  is 
partially  a  result  of  many  minds  at  work 
with  many  voices. 


The  bicentennial  has  been  under  con- 
stant and  continuing  attack  for  a  wide 
variety  of  reasons.  As  you  are  well  aware, 
there  are  some  people  in  this  country 
who  do  not  want  an  American  com- 
memoration of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence at  all,  but  who  would  prefer 
Instead  to  have  a  "blood-and-guns" 
revolution. 

Two,  there  is  a  group,  and  a  wide 
group,  of  people  who  think  the  blcen- 
teiuiial  should  be  entirely  that  of  com- 
memorative events  related  to  military  ac- 
tions; that  It  should  be  limited  to  dress- 
ing people  in  a  uniform  and  having 
reproductions  of  military  events  during 
the  course  of  our  historic  fight  for 
independence. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  1976  is 
not  only  the  commemoration  of  military 
activities  for,  in  many  instances,  they 
were  yet  to  come.  Instead,  it  is  a  state- 
ment of  certain  political  truths.  It  was  a 
statement  by  the  courageous  and 
thoughtful  people  of  the  colonies  setting 
forth  the  reasons  they  could  no  longer 
support  continuation  of  association  with 
Great  Britain.  And  they  asked  for  the 
support  of  this  Declaration  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  pledged  to  each  other 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
honor.  .  , 

Thus,  in  this  context  we  should  thmk 
of  1976. 

Third,  there  are  those  who  see  the 
bicentermial  as  an  opportunity  to  attract 
tourists  and  to  promote  merchandising. 
Fourth,  there  are  those  who  are  gen- 
uinely committed  to  making  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentermial  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  the  reevaluatlon  of 
America's  tremendous  needs  as  we  look 
ahead  toward  our  next  hundred  years. 

And,  fifth,  there  are  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  an  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial should  encompass  historical 
commemoration,  and  provide  an  oppor- 
timlty  for  international  visitors  to  come 
to  our  Nation,  participate  with  us  as 
"people-to-people,"  learn  to  understand 
us,  Imow  our  past — how  we  began,  when 
we  began,  and  to  see  how  we  are  tackling 
the  problems  of  the  future. 

We  also  believe  that  we  can  look  for- 
ward at  this  time,  in  the  years  between 
now  and  1976,  to  setting  some  goals  na- 
tionally that  will  mean  a  restatement 
of  oiu-  commitment  to  the  very  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  to 
again  state  that  "we  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights,  that  among  these- are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happhiess.  That  to 
secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed."  ^    .     ^^ 

This  magnificent  statement  is  the 
guideline  for  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
we  commemorate,  invite,  and  plan;  that 
we  sit  down  and  during  these  next  years 
commit  ourselves  to  reviewing  the  social, 
spiritual,  and  physical  needs  of  this  great 
Nation,  and  that  we  take  those  steps  of 
leadership  by  involving  all  of  us  to- 
gether as  one  nation  to  put  together 
goals  for  America  that  will  say  at  the 


300th  anniversary  of  our  Nation,  "we 
saw  we  began  and  did  the  things  that 
malte  for  Ufe,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  ol 
happiness." 

The  bicentermial  program  has  been 
adopted  with  these  goals— Heritage, 
Open  House,  and  Horizon.  Of  these  I  will 
speak  later. 

There  is  a  certain  fnistratlon  among 
people  because  we  are  a  wide  variety  of 
Americans — 210  million  of  us,  and,  like 
all  Americans,  each  one  having  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  This,  fortunately,  is  our  sal- 
vation, because  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak  about  It  and  to  voice  these 
opinions.  To  some  It  seemed  almost  man- 
datory that  we  have  a  fair,  that  we  have 
slogans,  that  we  have  stump  speeches, 
that  we  have  parades  In  the  connotation 
of  John  Adams'  statement.  Yes,  this  is  a 
part  of  a  celebration  but  at  this  point  in 
time  of  America,  it  would  be  Insensitive 
of  the  needs  and  demands  of  millions  of 
Americans  to  involve  ourselves  only  In 
fireworks.  Most  Americans  are  dedicated 
to  making  this  Nation  a  better  place  to 
live,  think,  and  do. 

But,  may  I  repeat,  because  of  these 
varying  viewpoints,  there  Is  frustration. 
Your  congressional  Members  are  not 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Demo- 
crats are  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Republicans  are  named  by  their 
leadership. 

Let  us  look  at  what  we  have  had,  what 
we  are  doing,  and  where  we  are  going. 
I  have  chaired  the  Subcommittee  of 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations since  the  fh-st  appropriations 
proposal  came  to  our  subcommittee.  The 
appropriations  requested  and  given  were 
extremely  small. 

The  first  authorization  bill  passed  in 
July  1966.  The  first  appropriation  of 
$150,000  was  made  for  the  year  1969. 
The  total  appropriated  for  the  years 
1969-70, 1971-72  was  $4,845,000,  of  which 
$2,400,000  was  earmarked  for  the  States 
with  a  grant  of  $45,000  to  each  State 
and  smaller  amounts  to  the  territories. 
At  this  time  there  were  also  private 
contributions  In  small  amounts.  The 
appropriated  amounts  were  not  provided 
promptly,  and  usually  through  the  sup- 
plemental route,  for  in  each  year  the 
authorizations  have  been  late  and  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  in  an  appropriations 
bill.  I  would  suspect  much  plarming  has 
had  to  be  in  a  crisis  state. 

I  have  been  rereading  the  hearings  of 
our  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
first  notable  achievement  was  the  prepa- 
ration by  a  force  of  mission  of  a  report 
to  the  President  incorporating  specific 
recommendations.  This  was  July  4,  1970. 
In  October  1971.  the  Commission  testified 
before  the  committee  reporting  their 
activities  for  the  supplemental  budget 
again. 

This  year  they  appeared  before  us  on 
March  15. 1972,  with  a  detailed  justifica- 
tion statement  but  at  that  time  I  warned 
them  that  they  had  better  secure  the 
passage  of  the  authorization  or  again  we 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  1973  appropriations  bill  of  neces- 
sity did  not  carry  any  appropriations  for 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
due  to  this  point-of -order  problem. 
At  this  time  the  House  and  the  Senate 
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are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  if  no 
authorization  bill  is  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress, the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial will  automatically  die. 

Of  necessity.  Congressmen  are  busy 
people.  The  time  that  we  have  to  attend 
meetings  is  relatively  limited  for  as  we 
serve  our  districts  and  our  Nation  and 
preside  over  committees,  our  time  is 
usually  fully  consumed.  Therefore,  man- 
agement details  are  of  necessity  incimi- 
bent  upon  others. 

I  was  placed  on  the  Executive  Board, 
presimiably  because  I  am  a  Democrat 
and  a  woman.  I  have  served  there  and 
am  slightly  intrigued  by  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  that  this  is 
an  arbitrary  group  or  a  clique.  Well,  if 
there  Is  anything  less  cllqueish  than  a 
woman  and  a  Democrat.  I  would  doubt  it. 
Any  action  that  I  have  taken  as  an  ex- 
ecutive member  has  been  to  try  and  re- 
flect the  sentiment  of  Americans.  For 
example,  in  one  conversation  In  an  ex- 
ecutive board  meeting,  I  said  that  I  felt, 
when  we  had  so  many  unfunded  neces- 
sities In  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  several  himdred  million 
dollars  from  Congress  for  a  particular 
exposition.  This  was  at  a  moment  when 
I  could  not  even  get  through  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  requests  for 
spending  which  would  build  $90  million 
worth  of  Indian  hospitals.  I  think  this 
Commission  will  understand  why  I  had 
some  genuine  misgivings  about  commit- 
ting several  hundred  million  dollars  to 
an  exposition,  desirable  as  it  may  be. 

I  have  also  warned  the  Commission, 
reflecting,  I  think,  opinions  of  Members 
of  Congress,  that  the  State  park  program 
proposed  would  have  very  rough  going 
because,  first,  we  already  have  a  splendid 
national  park  system  and  we  already 
have  a  land  and  water  conservation  fimd 
of  $300  million  per  year  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land.  And.  knowing  the  fiscal 
problems  of  Congress,  I  simply  felt  that 
additional  State  parks  would  be  a  most 
difficult  program  to  push,  particularly  in 
areas  that  already  have  parks,  and  I  still 
feel  so.  On  the  other  hand,  this  was  one 
idea  presented  to  he  discussed. 

Also,  I  would  caU  to  your  attention  that 
Congressman  St  Gerbjain  of  Rhode  Is- 
land has  prepared  for  Congress  a  bill 
asking  for  the  authorization  of  national 
parks  in  20  States  having  none  and  ask- 
ing that  the  completion  of  this  activity 
be  done  by  1976.  This  could  serve  as  a 
splendid  alternative.  But,  again,  may  I 
point  out  that  this  is  one  of  a  number  of 
subjects  imder  discussion.  At  each  meet- 
ing there  are^dozens  of  ideas  presented. 
This.  I  think,  speaks  to  the  point  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  This  committee 
serves  rather  in  the  same  context  as  a 
congressional  cortunittee  or  subcommit- 
tee trying  to  channel  for  the  sake  of 
time,  a  myriad  of  programs.  I  certainly 
do  not  consider  myself  and  my  participa- 
tion in  the  Executive  Committee  as  arbi- 
trary or  cllqueish. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  other  operations 
of  the  Commission.  Lay  committees  from 
the  Commission,  ably  assisted  in  all  In- 
stances by  experts  from  the  fields  under 
consideration,  were  appointed.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Heritage  is  historical  and  is 


ably  chaired  by  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  Mr.  James 
Biddle,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  working  on  the  American  liistoric 
preservation  program,  which  has  become 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported programs  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Biddle  and  his  very  distinguished 
panel  have  developed  and  presented  to 
the  ARBC  a  proposal  for  a  national  his- 
toric records  program,  something  to  give 
America  a  greater  legacy  of  knowledge 
of  its  past. 

The  Horizons  Committee  is  busy  with 
their  program.  And  it  is  this  third  pro- 
gram. Horizons,  where  so  much  contro- 
versy comes  about.  The  goal  set  to  make 
this  Horizons  program  reflect,  as  stated 
in  the  ARBC  Guideline,  is  "A  nationvride 
challenge  to  every  American  acting  in- 
dividually or  with  others  to  undertake  at 
least  one  principal  project  which  mani- 
fests the  pride,  the  priorities  and  the 
hopes  of  this  community.  The  Commis- 
sion encourages  every  group,  especially 
our  youth  and  those  young  in  spirit,  to 
pool  their  resources  and  their  talent  in 
a  constructive  effort  to  demonstrate  con- 
cern for  human  welfare,  happiness  and 
freedom." 

It  is  through  this  program  that  the 
women  of  the  United  States  have  become 
interested  in  our  participation  as  repre- 
sentatives of  groups  to  focus  on  current 
and  future  priorities.  Monday  last,  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Commission 
passed  a  resolution  approving  the  goal 
asked  by  women  for  "resources  centers." 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
meaningfulness  of  the  participation  of 
women  in  this  program.  I  also  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  participation  of 
our  blacks,  our  Indians,  and  our  Spanish 
people  in  working  for  goals  of  commit- 
ment to  make  this  a  better  Nation. 

I  have  urged  the  appointment  of  black 
women,  young  people,  and  I  have  worked 
continually  at  executive  meetings  to  try 
and  make  sure  that  there  is  focus  on 
these  activities.  I  think  it  is  important 
and  mandatory  in  this  turbulent  part  of 
this  century  to  recognize  that  a  long- 
range  look  into  the  continuing  problems 
of  our  people  as  to  education,  food,  shel- 
ter, and  health  are  part  of  the  American 
dream  and  the  American  goal  to  provide 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
It  is  this  part  of  our  consideration  that 
has  stirred  up  probably  more  tempest 
in  the  ARBC  than  anything  else.  How- 
ever, I  shall  continue  to  believe  that  these 
are  meaningful,  necessary  parts  of  oiu- 
long  look  ahead  and  that  they  are  co- 
equal with  Heritage. 

To  do  easily  and  well  the  transforma- 
tion from  merely  commemorative  to 
goal-setting  is  difficult.  I  heard  a  woman 
not  long  ago  say,  "this  should  not  be  just 
a  celebration  of  statutes." 

In  Philadelphia  3  years  ago,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  said  to  me,  "I  would 
trust  the  Bicentennial  becomes  a  feast 
of  reason  and  soul-reaching  and  not  a 
county  fair."  A  member  of  my  subcom- 
mittee said,  "We  don't  want  public  works 
projects." 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who 
advocate  continuing  scholarships  as  to 
the  reasons  why  and  how  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  came  to  be.  There 


are  others  who  advocate  cultural  and 
artistic  grants. 

It  is  all  these  wide  and  diverse  opin- 
ions which  create  problems.  There  is  as 
much  disagreement  about  them  as  there 
was  about  the  language  of  the  Declara- 
tion in  1776.  But  I  would  remind  you  to- 
day, nothing  can  be  done  without  money 
and  there  cannot  be  any  money  without 
an  authorization.  If  we  want  a  wom- 
en's group  working,  we  have  to  expect 
to  have  the  staff  to  do  it.  If  we  want 
blacks  cooperating  and  Indians  partici- 
pating and  the  States  programing  con- 
tinued, we  have  to  have  the  money. 

Before  we  proceed  on  the  authoriza- 
tion may  I  cMnpare  for  you  a  1970  re- 
port and  a  1971  report  to  Congress. 

A    COMPARISION    BETWEEN   THK    1970    REPORT  TO 
CONGRESS,  AND  THE  1971  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

The  1970  report,  Issued  in  February 
of  1971,  mentioned  only  one  panel- 
coins  and  medals — and  only  15  programs 
planned  by  cities  which  were  considering 
cooperation  with  the  ARBC. 

The  1971  report  to  Congress,  issued 
this  year,  mentions  eight  panels,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Commimications  Commit- 
tee, and  about  50  programs  in  coopera- 
tion with  Federal,  State,  and  city  orga- 
nizations. 

The  panels  represent  a  cross-section 
of  expertise  from  all  over  the  Nation. 

The  expansion  and  increased  activity 
of  the  ARBC  coincides  with  the  addition 
of  Mr.  Mahoney  as  Chairman  In  October 
of  1970. 

Section  H  had  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion on  this  floor.  Many  questions  were 
raised.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
major  point  was  to  provide  contracting 
for  computers. 

I  am  offering  an  amendment  which 
provides  the  removal  of  the  words 
"the  acquisition  and  disposition  of  prop- 
erty" because  this  is  to  many  people  that 
portion  of  the  section  which  would  put 
us  in  the  pork  business  without  congres- 
sional authorization. 

Section  4  relating  to  supergrades  was 
also  controversial.  I  would  propose  an 
amendment  to  limit  these  supergrades  to 
five,  recognizing  that  if  you  are  going  to 
have  top-flight  people  it  Is  necessary  to 
provide  the  ability  to  hire  them. 

For  example,  a  professor  of  history  or 
a  top  specialist  in  this  field  will  not  come 
to  the  Commission  inexpensively. 

We  were  discussing  Mount  Rushmore 
and  Niagara  Falls  a  moment  ago.  The 
whole  concept  of  the  bicentennial  this 
year  has  been  based  upon  an  attempt  to 
get  all  Americans  Involved  in  their  cele- 
bration, their  commemoration  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  revolution.  Therefore,  all  50 
States  are  participating. 

Now  as  to  the  $6,712,000  authoriza- 
tion. Some  $2.4  million  of  this  goes  to 
the  States.  Of  the  last  appropriation 
$2  4  million  went  to  the  States. 

You  have  heard  about  the  executive 
committee.  WeU,  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  Commission  got  a  little  frustrated 
with  rather  poor  attendance.  When  you 
have  25  people  plus  secretaries  and  others 
on  a  commission  people  just  do  not  all 
show  up.  so.  like  any  good  businessman, 
he  assumed  a  board  of  directors  cotdd 
clear  the  air  and  perhaps  go  through  the 
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details  looking  at  salient  and  important 
points  and  referring  those  to  the  full 
commission. 

It  is  rather  like  Congress.  I  hear  criti- 
cisms about  Congress.  They  say  you 
have  committees  and  subcommittees; 
why  is  not  everything  done  on  the  floor? 
Well,  you  know,  I  am  looking  around 
here.  Just  imagine  if  we  were  going  to 
try  to  transact  whatever  business  the 
Congress  has  to  transact  here  on  the 

floor.  ^  ^  .     ^ 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is,  i 
have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Williams  that  all 
major  decisions  should  be  made  by  the 
full  commission  and  that  the  Director 
should  be  appointed  by  the  full  commis- 

I  think  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  has 
another  idea  about  electing  the  chair- 
man. That  is  one  idea,  however,  the  de- 
cision was  made  here  in  1966  giving  the 
President  the  right  to  appoint  the  chair- 
man. He  appoints  the  chairman  of  the 
arts  council  and  appoints  the  chairman 
on  humanities  and  all  of  similar  groups. 
I  would  not  treat  a  Republican  President 
any  differently  than  I  have  treated  Dem- 
ocratic Presidents,  because  whomever 
is  appointed  has  to  go  down  to  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  after  au- 
thorization, then  come  up  here  and  ask 
for  funds.  Therefore,  I  would  think  there 
should  be  some  discussion  with  the  White 
House  on  budget  and  some  responsibility. 
You  have  heard  about  State  parks.  I 
am  one  of  those  "horrible"  members  of 
the  executive  committee.  I  am  sure  I  was 
appointed  because  I  am  a  woman  and  a 
Democrat.  I  have  no  illusions.  I  am  a 
minority  on  both  coimts. 

I  said  at  the  executive  committee  that 
I  felt  the  State  parks  program  is  infea- 
sible.  We  have  a  great  national  park  sys- 
tem and  anyway  I  cannot  go  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  ask  for 
money  on  this  scale  when  I  cannot  even 
get  $90  million  to  build  Indian  hospi- 
tals. 

However,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have 
stood  for  on  that  Commission,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  it.  We  have  the  heritage 
program.  What  is  our  heritage?  It  is  free- 
dom. It  is  also  the  magnificent  words  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
guarantee  us  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  wUl  tell  you  what  I  am  concerned 
about  in  this  part  of  this  century.  I  am 
concerned  about  looking  ahead  and  using 
the  principles  that  were  part  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  to  declare 
some  goals  for  us.  I  want  to  see  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  fed;  I  want  to  see  them 
housed:  I  want  to  see  them  have  the 
opportunity  of  education.  These  are  all 
part  of  our  goals. 

Several  years  ago  President  Nixon  and 
your  Congress  said  we  are  going  to  make 
the  establishment  of  the  Navajo  college 
one  of  the  goals  of  the  bicentennial.  That 
college  has  been  built. 

It  will  be  in  operation  in  1976.  This  is  a 
small  thing,  but  an  accomplishment. 

What  else  do  we  want?  We  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  have  innovative  pro- 
grams. True,  there  are  not  just  com- 
memorative activities  but  they  reflect 
these  goals  that  our  very  courageous  an- 


cestors stood  for  and  for  which  they 
faced  the  King  of  England  and  said,  "We 
want  people  to  be  free." 
There  are  certain  basic  truths. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  has  expired. 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  genUewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen). 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  this,  if  I  felt  that 
the  only  piupose  of  this  celebration  was 
to  dress  people  up  In  buff-colored  uni- 
forms and  have  them  marching  around 
on  some  parade  ground,  I  would  say  to 
heck  with  it.  Because  I  am  for  people, 
and  I  am  for  people's  lives.  I  want  to  look 
at  the  America  that  it  is  going  to  be 
100  years  from  now.  I  am  proud  of  my 
heritage,  but  I  am  prouder  yet  of  the  Na- 
tion we  are  going  to  be  if  we  can  do  things 
together  to  make  it  better. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen),  who  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  on  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and,  of  course,  the  Executive 
Board.  I  think  the  gentlewoman  has  done 
a  tremendous  job. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  bothered 
me,  and  I  think  it  is  known  to  the  Chair- 
man, is  the  attendance  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Commission.  May  I  say  that  the 
next  .'•et  of  meetings  that  we  have  sched- 
uled are  set  for  September  7  and  8. 1  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  the  first  time  that  the 
meetings  have  ever  been  scheduled  on  a 
Friday  when  most  of  the  eight  Congress- 
men will  be  able  to  attend. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania more.  I  think  the  meetings 
should  be  scheduled  when  we  can  have 
a  maximum  attendance.  I  may  say  that 
I  would  hope  that  there  will  be  more 
Congressmen,  if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
executive  board— and  whether  they  have 
one  or  not  does  not  mean  a  thing  to  me, 
because  it  is  nothing  but  extra  work- 
but  I  believe  our  Nation  Is  entitled  to  a 
great  celebration,  not  only  of  our  past, 
but  what  we  are  going  to  do  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  to 
me,  and  I  would  add  that  I  have  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  the  comments  made  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 

SEIBERLING ) . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
goals  that  have  just  been  cited  so  elo- 
quently by  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mrs.  Hansen).  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentlewoman  a  few  questions. 

I  voted  against  this  bill  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  the  chairman 
knows,  and  others,  because  I  was  trou- 
bled as  to  what  visible  signs  of  progress 


were  being  made  for  all  the  millions  of 
dollars  that  have  already  been  spent  by 
this  Commission. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the 
total  amount  of  money  that  has  been  ex- 
pended has  not  been  huge;  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  money  has  gone  to  the 
States.  In  order  to  achieve  the  goals  that 
have  been  set,  it  must  have  members  on 
the  Commission  who  can  pave  the  way 
for  the  future. 

The  second  point  I  would  raise  is  that 
we  have  tried  to  get  a  coalition  of  the 
women,  and  to  get  the  blacks,  the  Indian 
people  and  yes,  tl;e  young  people,  in- 
volved in  the  program.  The  pressure  now 
is  that  most  people  feel  they  are  not  get- 
ting enough  money. 

The  Indians  the  other  day  said  they 
did  not  get  a  commitment,  but,  very 
frankly,  on  a  request  of  this  kind  you 
cannot  make  a  commitment  of  money 
now,  for  there  is  no  authorization. 

I  want  to  see  these  people  working  to- 
gether, and  doing  the  things  within 
their  own  communities  that  will  build  a 
better  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Waslungton  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen). 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  for  yielding  me  this  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  and 
I  would  say  that  I  am  sorry  I  am  keep- 
ing her  standing  in  the  well  all  this  time, 
but  just  a  few  weeks  ago  a  very  brilliant 
young  man  came  into  my  office.  He  hap- 
pens to  be  the  son  of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents. But,  this  young  man  has  made  a 
very  successful  movie,  and  I  think  that 
last  year  it  grossed  some  $20  million. 

He  said  he  is  taking  the  money  from 
that  film  and  he  is  going  to  make  an- 
other movie  on — and  I  do  not  want  to 
reveal  the  title — but  it  is  going  to  be  on 
the  theme  of  the  American  Revolution. 
He  said — E>o  you  know  every  single  great 
comitry  in  this  world  has  an  epic  film — 
the  Russians  had  "War  and  Peace"  and 
so  forth — except  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  fool 
around  with  the  Government,  because 
it  is  never  going  to  get  done."  He  said, 
"I  am  taking  my  money  and  I  am  going 
to  take  $8  million  and  I  am  going  to  make 
a  film  about  the  American  Revolution 
and  it  is  going  to  be  a  commercial  and 
artistic  success." 

Now  that  is  the  kind  of  spirit  that  we 
really  need  to  get  this  thing  going.  What 
I  would  like  to  know  is  between  now  and 
1976  is  there  some  way  that  we  here  in 
the  Congress  can  get  a  picture  as  to  just 
what  concepts  this  Commission  is  work- 
ing on  to  see  whether  it  is  worth  contin- 
uing to  put  this  kind  of  money  Into  this 
thing  because  the  prime  need  is  for  this 
money. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  think 
they  will  because,  for  example,  the  Wom- 
en's National  Club  has  asked  for  a  re- 
sources center. 
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We  have  asked  for  programs  in  the 

arts.  .  ,  ,  ,    ,.  „ 

Mrs.  Hanks  called  me  last  night  to  tell 
about  the  work  she  is  doing  in  the  arts 
for  the  bicer.tennlal. 

But,  I  will  be  very  frank— there  has 
been  more  commotion,  because  we  want 
to  involve  people  more  than  anything 
else.  Every  American,  all  210  million  of 
us,  have  our  own  opinion — and  when  you 
try  to  boil  these  down,  it  is  difflcult^-you 
know  how  hard  it  is  for  Congress  to  get 

together.  ^     ^     w  i 

But  I  would  hope  it  would  be  the  chal- 
lenging story  of  what  made  us  and  what 
keeps  us  going. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  I  can  help  to 
answer  that  question. 

One  thing  that  the  ARBC  faUed  to  do 
is  to  develop  close  cooperation  with  the 
States.  This.  I  think,  we  must  do.  Every 
State  either  has  their  own  State  ARBC 
or  has  designated  the  duties  of  a  State 
ARBC  to  one  of  their  departments. 

Now  Virginia,  for  example,  is  planning 
a  celebration  around  Yorktown— on  a 
very  important  part  of  American  history. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. ^   . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  So  all  I  say  is — I  think 
all  of  our  50  States,  and  not  just  the  13 
Colonies  have  places  that  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States  and  we  should  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  with  them  even  to 
the  point  of  giving  them  some  Federal 
financing  for  their  various  projects. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  it  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  participation  of  these  50 
States— and  not  only  the  50  States,  but 
of  our  territories  that  have  magnificent 
programs  underway. 

Many  people  think  this  money  was  first 
granted  to  the  ARBC  in  1967.  It  was  not. 
The  first  appropriation  did  not  begin 
until  2  years  later,  and  all  the  appropri- 
ations have  come  about  as  a  result  of  a 
supplemental  bill. 

The  authorizations  have  been  slow 
each  year,  therefore,  I  think  they  have 
always  operated  in  a  crisis  state.  I  have 
been  on  the  Commission  less  than  2 
years  and  I  certainly  am  not  going  to 
accept  any  credit — or  all  the  blame.  But 
I  do  say  this,  and  I  say  to  this  House- 
America  is  worth  every  dime  we  put  in 
to  celebrate  her  past  and  plan  her  fu- 

turc 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
woman mentioned  the  fact  that  she  has 
only  been  on  the  Commission  for  2  years. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Less 
than  2  years. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Who  are  the 
House  Members  n-ho  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission? 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
House  Members  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission are  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Whitehurst)  ,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Williams),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Dono- 
HUE) ,  and  myself. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Are  you  on 
the  Executive  Committee? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  told 
you— I  admitted  to  that  great  sin. 

I  said  I  was  on  it,  because  I  was  a 
woman  and  a  Democrat.  I  am  in  the  mi- 
nority on  either  side. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  . 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  concerned 
that  William  Alderson.  for  instance,  who 
heads  the  great  association  of  American 
Association  of  State  and  Local  Histo- 
rians, tried  repeatedly  to  get  in  touch 
with  members  of  the  staff  and  got  the 
cold  shoulder.  He  had  .some  ideas  which 
he  wanted  to  explore  in  the  endorse- 
ment a  series  of  publications  some 
planned  to  reach  into  every  school.  There 
was  no  response.  Only  a  cold  shoulder. 
Further,  to  answer  your  question  on 
film,  a  Carl  Haverlin  was  invited  here 
at  my  suggestion  and  spent  2  weeks 
here  counseling  people  on  the  staff.  He 
never  got  to  see  the  chairman  once,  and 
he  got  to  see  the  Director  for  an  hour. 
Now,  Carl  Haverlin  of  Broadcast  Music, 
Inc.,  deals  with  all  communications  serv- 
ices. He  wanted  to  talk  to  them  about 
free  programs,  at  no  cost,  the  very  thing 
you  are  talking  about. 

In  our  discussions  he  needed  some  kind 
of  endorsement,  some  kind  of  encourage- 
ment. He  even  made  trips  to  New  York 
tc  meet  with  people  of  th3  media.  They 
are  ready  and  wilUng  but  there  was  no 
leadership,  no  encouragement,  no  help, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  in  favor  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  the  remainder  of  the 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  talked 
generally  about  this  bill  that  is  before  us 
today.  H.R.  13694,  and  I  must  say  that  I, 
for  one,  who  does  not  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission, feel  that  if  we  were  to  amend 
this  bill  or  the  basic  organic  law  of  this 
Commission  in  any  substantial  form,  that 
we  probably  would  be  doing  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  implementation  and  the 
development  of  the  bicentennial  celebra- 
tion and  program  which  I  feel  is  just  now 
at  the  point  where  their  contacts  and 
their  programs  with  each  individual  State 
are  at  the  point  of  maturing. 

So.  I  hope  that  tomorrow  when  we 
meet  to  consider  amendments  to  this  bill, 
that  the  House  will  vote  down  such 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution 
to  establish  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  and  for  other  purposes". 


approved  JiUy  4,  1966  (80  Stat.  259).  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 
Section  7(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  7.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended $6,712,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $2,400,000  shall  be  for 
grants-in-aid  pursuant  to  section  9(1)  of 
this  Act." 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  ChairmEin.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  13694) ,  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  as 
amended,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


SEC  STUDY  ON  PENN  CENTRAL 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
21, 1970,  an  event  took  place  in  this  coun- 
try which  had  a  grave  impact  on  our  na- 
tional economy,  and  called  into  serious 
question  the  adequacy  of  the  law.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad.  The  loss  which  has 
been  sustained  by  many  Americans  who 
were  investors  in  the  company,  share- 
holders, bondholders,  and  others  is  now 
measured  In  billions  of  dollars.  The  com- 
mon stock  of  the  Penn  Central  stood  at 
$35  per  share  in  January  of  1970.  Six 
short  months  later,  June  22,  1970.  the 
day  after  the  declaration  of  bankruptcy, 
the  stock  had  fallen  to  $6,50  a  share.  But 
figures  alone  cannot  tell  the  story  of  the 
real  loss  that  has  been  suffered  here.  It 
was  a  loss  that  fell  in  many  cases  upon 
those  who  could  ill  afford  to  bear  it.  I 
have  reference  particularly  to  the  more 
than  100,000  small  shareholders,  many 
of  whom  were  older  people.  They  entrust- 
ed their  savings  in  the  Perm  Central  se- 
curities thinking  that  these  were  secure 
investments  for  their  old  age. 

The  collapse  of  the  Penn  Central  forces 
us  to  question  whether  our  laws  are  ade- 
quate to  protect  the  investing  public. 
And  it  forces  us  to  question  whether 
those  agencies,  which  the  Congress  has 
set  up  to  defend  the  public  interest,  are 
equal  to  the  task. 

After  the  declaration  of  the  Perm  Cen- 
tral bankruptcy,  I  asked  the  SEC  to  look 
into  the  stock  market  trading  in  Penn 
Central  stock.  In  September  of  1970,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigation.s 
of  the  House  Commerce  Committee  held 
a  public  hearing  on  the  Penn  Central 
matter.  We  specifically  wanted  to  know 
from  the  ICC  and  the  SEC  what  they 
had  been  doing  while  the  Nation's  largest 
transportation  company  plunged  into 
bankruptcy.  I  asked  that  the  SEC  pro- 
vide us  with  a  detailed  account  of  how 
this  greatest  of  all  bankruptcies  in  our 
history  had  taken  place.  After  2  years 
we  now  have  that  report;  It  is  one  of  the 
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most  extensive  and  detailed  studies  ever 
compiled  by  the  Commission's  staff  in  a 
single  investigation.  I  have  directed  the 
staff  of  our  subcommittee  to  review  this 
report  carefully.  In  view  of  its  great 
significance,  I  am  also  directing  that  the 
report  be  printed  as  a  subcommittee 
document.  This  report  deserves  wide  cir- 
culation and  wide  discussion.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House.  ^^  ^    , 

I  believe  one  of  the  immediate  les- 
sons taufi^t  by  the  collapse  of  the  Penn 
Central  is  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
have  one  standard  of  regulation  over  the 
securities  of  rail  and  motor  carriers,  and 
a  different  standard  over  the  securities  of 
all  other  businesses  in  America.  This  has 
been  the  result  of  exceptions  which  were 
written  into  the  securities  laws  many 
years  ago  by  which  the  ICC,  and  not  the 
SEC,  regulates  the  issuance  of  securities 
by  rail  and  motor  carriers.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  12128  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
tinction and  to  insure  that  minimum 
standards  of  responsibility  are  clearly 
imposed  for  the  protection  of  the  invest- 
ing public.  I  think  the  need  for  other  leg- 
islative measures  may  become  apparent 
once  this  report  has  been  fully  evaluat- 
ed. 

I  commend  the  SEC  for  the  job  they 
have  done  on  this  report.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  valuable  reference  for  the  public 
and  for  the  Congress. 

The  Penn  Central  disaster  should  not 
have  taken  place.  We  must  do  everything 
we  can  to  make  sure  it  does  not  happen 
again. 

SEVENTY-FIfTH   ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  SCRANTONIAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDade)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  75  years,  the  people  of  Scranton,  Pa., 
have  awakened  on  Simday  to  a  hearty 
breakfast,  and  with  that  breakfast  an 
equally  hardy  Sunday  newspaper,  the 
Scrantonian,  which  is  celebrating  its 
75th  anniversary  this  year. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer 
my  most  heartfelt  congratulations  to 
the  people  who  produce  the  Scrantonian 
weekly,  and  to  offer  my  equally  sincere 
wishes  that  the  Scrantonian  will  be  on 
the  Sunday  morning  tables  75  years  from 
today. 

Newspapers  do  not  live  by  looking  back. 
"Riey  are  the  voice  of  today  and  can 
look  only  to  the  future,  as  the  Scran- 
tonian looks  to  the  future.  But  while  we 
also  look  to  the  future  with  them,  I 
hope  we  may  also  look  to  the  past. 

The  Scrantonian  was  founded  by  the 
Little  and  Goodman  families  in  Scranton. 
They  had  already  brought  into  being  the 
distinguished  morning  daily,  the  Scran- 
ton Tribune,  and  in  the  creation  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  filled  out  the  seventh 
day  in  news  gathering  for  the  people  of 
the  area.  For  three  generations  this  fam- 
ily has  been  working  in  the  publication  of 
l"-ave  brought  a  sense  of  civic  responsibil- 
ity to  their  work  in  the  field  of  the  press 
work  as  the  copublishers  of  the  papers, 


that  is  most  commendable.  Richard 
Little  n,  and  Herman  Goodman  today 
work  as  the  copublishers  of  the  papers, 
and  Richard  Little  III,  and  Nelson  Good- 
man are  executives  working  with  their 
parents. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  wishhig  the  happiest  possible 
75th  birthday  to  the  Scrantonian.  The 
press  has  been  the  guardian  of  American 
freedom  from  our  earliest  days,  and  as 
long  as  such  distinguished  newspapers 
as  this  serve  the  people  of  America  in 
keeping  the  citizenry  informed,  we  may 
be  certain  that  this  Nation  will  remaha 
free  and  strong  in  the  years  to  come. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  append  here  an  editorial  from  the 
Scranton   Tribune   concerning   its   sis- 
ter paper,  the  Scrantonian: 
[Prom  the  Scranton  Tribune,  Aug.  1,  19721 

SCBANTONIAN   MiLESTONK 

For  The  Scranton  Tribune,  the  current 
observance  by  The  Scrantonian  of  Its  76 
years  of  publication  is  a  family  celebra- 
tion and  it  Is  in  the  spirit  of  shared  Joy 
and  pride  that  the  "morning  paper"  takes 
note  of  The  Scrantonian's  history  of  "3900 
Sundays." 

The  Tribune,  a  lively  116-year-old,  has 
been  published  since  1938  by  the  Goodman 
and  Little  families  who  brought  The  Scran- 
tonian into  being.  Richard  Little,  who  es- 
tablished The  Scrantonian  in  1897  later  was 
Joined  In  its  publication  by  M.  L.  Goodman. 
Both  publishers  enjoyed  long  careers  and 
they  were  succeeded  by  the  present  copub- 
lishers, Richard  Uttle  U  and  Herman  S. 
Goodman.  A  third  generation  of  the  two  fam- 
Ules  now  is  represented  in  the  executives  of 
The  Scrantonian  and  The  Tribune  by  Rich- 
and  Little  III  and  Nelson  Goodman. 

This  brief  summation  illustrates  that  there 
is  strong  stability  and  continuity  behind  the 
publication  of  the  newspapers.  It  Is  most 
appropriate  to  recognize  that  in  this  era 
of  the  conglomerate,  the  proliferation 
throughout  the  nation  of  chain  newspapers 
controlled  and  managed  more  or  less  from 
afar,  the  endurance  of  The  Scrantonian  as 
an  Independently  owned  newspaper,  pub- 
lished for  a  community  and  area  by  people 
whose  roots  In  the  community  and  area  are 
deep,  is  heartening  and  reassuring. 

The  Scrantonian  has,  under  the  leadership 
of  its  publishers.  Improved  itself  constant- 
ly in  all  aspects,  principaUy  as  a  medium  ded- 
icated to  the  progress  of  the  region  and  the 
welfare  of  Its  citizens.  This  has  won  for 
the  nevrepaper  the  acceptance  and  loyalty 
which  have  made  possible  a  history  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  publication. 

Anniversaries  are  an  occasion  for  looking 
forward  rather  than  backward.  The  Scran- 
tonian pledges  for  the  years  ahead  the  same 
adherence  to  sincerity,  truthfiilness  and  ac- 
curacy which  has  won  for  It  an  esteemed 
and  respected  place  In  the  Jovimalism  of 
our  region,  state  and  nation.  With  that 
pledge,  the  75  great  years  of  The  Scranton- 
ian are  a  promise  of  still  greater  years  to 
come. 


scenery  compared  with  the  1968  con- 
vention. And  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  terrain  in  Miami  Beach. 

Forty-three  States  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  delegates  to 
the  1972  Republican  Convention.  There 
will  be  a  total  of  933  RepubUcan  women 
delegates  and  alternates  in  Miami  Beach 
August  21-28. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of 
women  delegates  has  almost  doubled 
since  the  1968  convention.  And  equally 
as  important  as  the  increase  is  the  fact 
that  these  gains  were  not  brought  about 
at  the  gun  point  of  artificial  quotas. 
Rather,  they  resulted  from  Increased 
involvement  in  the  Republican  Party 
by  qualified  citizens  who  happened  also 
to  be  women.  These  women  were  se- 
lected without  force  or  coercion  and 
without  a  massive  upheaval  in  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

Perhaps  one  important  reason  for  the 
upswing  in  the  tapping  of  the  pool  of 
talent  possessed  by  Republican  women 
is  the  leadership  provided  by  President 
Nixon.  The  degree  of  progress  imder  his 
tutelage  can  be  measured  in  many  ways. 
Just  one  example  is  the  comparison  of 
Presidential  appointments  at  top-grade 
levels.  In  3  years,  President  Nixon  has 
appointed  105  women  to  top  positions, 
while  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
appointed  a  total  of  45  women  over  a 
total  of  8  years. 

So,  while  I  will  enjoy  the  improved 
view  in  Miami.  I  will  also  enjoy  the 
realization  that  this  is  real  progress 
toward  equal  opportunities  for  women 
as  opposed  to  an  artificiaj,  divisive 
quota  system.  While  others  may  spend 
valuable  time  debating  the  use  of  such 
terms  as  chairperson  and  chairwoman, 
the  Republican  Party  will  be  making 
real,  meaningful  advances  toward  equal 
rights  for  women. 


WOMEN'S  TALENT  POOL  TAPPED 
BY  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  delegate  to  the  1972  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  I  am 
pleased  to  comment  on  the  improved 


UNEMPLOYMENT      COMPENSATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harvet)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  years,  the  Congress  has  attempted 
to  combat  the  suffering  smd  economic 
hardship  associated  with  rising  unem- 
ployment by  providing  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  to  those 
individuals  who  find  themselves  without 
work  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time. 
While  unemployment  compensation  can- 
not and  does  not  attack  the  root  of  our 
unemployment  problem,  it  does  provide 
our  Jobless  with  the  means  to  supply 
food  and  shelter  to  themselves  and  to 
their  families  for  a  limited  period  of 
time.  It  has  become  indispensable  in  per- 
mitting our  workers  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  while  seeking  new  employ- 
ment. 

_  Undfer  the  recent  congressional  exten- 
sions of  the  unemployment  compensation 
programs,  American  workers  are  eligible 
for  a  maximum  of  52  weeks  of  compen- 
sation. The  first  26  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  provided  by  the 
States  out  of  funds  collected  from  em- 
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ployers  under  the  insured  unemployment 
compensation  program. 

In  1970,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act— Public  Law  91-873— 
which  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  a  period  of  13  weeks  under 
certain  circumstances.  There  were  both 
national  and  State  triggers  for  these  ex- 
tended benefits,  which  are  shared  on  a 
50  to  50  basis  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Ciovemments. 

On  the  national  level,  if  insured  unem- 
ployment equals  or  exceeds  4.5  percent, 
seasonally  adjusted,  for  3  consecutive 
months,  all  States  become  eligible  for 
these  extended  benefits.  Of  course,  if 
insured  imemployment  falls  below  the 
4.5  p€rcent  level,  seasonally  adjusted,  the 
•ofr-indicator"  is  triggered  and  benefits 
cease. 

Individual  States  can  receive  this  ex- 
tra compensation  if  insured  imemploy- 
ment for  a  13-week  period  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 120  percent  of  the  average  of  such 
rates  for  the  corresponding  13-week  pe- 
riod, ending  in  each  of  the  preceding  2 
calendar  years,  and  that  rate  equals  or 
exceeds  4  percent.  Both  of  these  criteria 
must  be  met  before  the  State  can  qualify, 
and  if  one  or  the  other  is  not  satisfied, 
the  State  loses  its  extended  benefits. 

Under  the  extended  benefit  program,  a 
State  cannot  be  "triggered  off"  regard- 
less of  its  insured  unemployment  picture, 
if  the  national  -on"  indicator  Is  still  ef- 
fective, but  once  the  State's  insured  un- 
employment falls  below  the  120-percent 
or  the  4-percent  rates  and  the  national 
indicator  is  "off,"  it  will  lose  its  extended 
benefits.  If  the  national  Indicator  is 
•off."  a  State  can  be  triggered  "on"  pro- 
vided it  meets  the  two  above-mentioned 
requirements. 

A  similar  situation  exists  under  the 
Emergency  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1971— PubUc  Law  92-224— 
which  was  just  recently  extended  for  6 
months  by  the  House.  This  program, 
when  operating,  provides  an  additional 
13  weeks  of  100-percent,  federally  fimded 
unemployment  compensation  when  a 
State's  insured  unemployment  averages 
6  5  percent  for  13  consecutive  weeks.  If 
the  rate  falls  below  6.5  percent,  the 
emergency  compensation  is  discontinued. 
I  should  like  to  mention  at  this  point 
a  note  concerning  the  rate  of  insured  un- 
employment as  used  in  both  Public  Law 
91-373  and  PubUc  Law  92-224.  This 
"rate"  is  not  the  same  unemployment 
rate  that  is  calculated  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment in  determining  the  national 
average.  Rather,  it  is  the  rate  of  insured 
unemployment,  meaning  the  number  of 
people  receiving  State  and  Federal  un- 
employment compensation  in  comparison 
with  the  total  work  force.  The  rate  of  in- 
sured unemployment  is  naturaUy  lower 
than  the  actual  rate  of  unemployment 
because  It  does  not  include  the  many 
people  who  are  jobless  and  whose  com- 
pensation has  expired.  Because  it  does 
not  include  these  people,  It  creates  cer- 
tain anomalies.  For  example,  if  a  person 
draws  his  last  imemployment  check  but 
still  has  not  found  a  job,  he  is  no  longer 


considered  "unemployed"  for  the  statis- 
tical purpose  of  these  laws.  Thus,  when  a 
State's  extended  and  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs  are 
terminated,  the  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment declines,  even  though  the  ac- 
tual number  of  unemployed  individuals 
remains  the  same.  Without  this  neces- 
sary Federal  assistance.  States  are  often 
unable  to  provide  adequate  compensation 
for  their  unemployed  citizens,  especially 
if  they  are  plagued  by  pockets  of  un- 
usually high  unemployment. 

This  seemingly   absurd   development 
occurred  recently  in  my  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  in  Michigan.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Bay,  Tuscola,  and  Arenac  Coun- 
ties, according  to  the  latest  figures,  is  ap- 
proaching 15  percent;  in  Sanilac  County 
the  rate   exceeds   18   percent;    and  in 
Huron  County  the  figure  is  a  whopping 
21.3  percent.  Saginaw  and  Lapeer  Coun- 
ties, the  remaining  two  counties  in  my 
district,  have  7.5  percent  and  7.3  percent 
unemployment  rates,  respectively.  Yet, 
despite  these  totally  unacceptable  fig- 
ures, the  people  in  my  district  no  longer 
are  eligible  to  receive  either  extended  or 
emergency  unemployment  compensation. 
The  Federal-State  extended  benefits 
"tiiggered  off"  in  Michigan  on  April  1, 
when  the  statewide  rate  of  insured  unem- 
ployment dipped  below  the  120-percent 
requirement.  On  July  29,  the  emergency 
unemployment  compensation  ended  also, 
leaving  my  constituents  with  the  mini- 
mum of  26  weeks  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  sit  by  and  watch 
the  unemployed  in  my  district  go  without 
compensation.  Today,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  will  correct  this  intol- 
erable situation.  The  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing amends  both  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  and  the  Emergency  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  of  1971  by 
changing  the  "off  trigger"  to  take  into 
account  pockets  of  severe  unemployment 
in  States  that  have  otherwise  lost  their 
extended  and  emergency  compensation 
benefits. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  simply 
stated,  no  State  will  lose  either  extended 
or  emergency  unemployment  benefits  so 
long  as  any  county's  unemployment  rate 
remains  above  the  level  prescribed  for 
that  State's  "off"  indicator.  In  other 
words,  even  though  a  State's  overall  sta- 
tistics might  cause  a  loss  of  Federal 
unemployment  benefits,  that  State  will 
continue  to  receive  these  extended  and 
emergency  benefits  so  long  as  even  just 
one  county  remains  above  the  acceptable 
unemployment  limits. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  providing 
additional  unemployment  assistance  to 
those  pockets  of  persistent  unemploy- 
ment that  occasionally  burden  a  State. 
In  Michigan,  for  example,  the  counties 
in  my  congressional  district  would  con- 
tinue to  receive  these  extra  benefits,  even 
though  the  statewide  figures  would  be 
low  enough  to  trigger  the  preestablished 
"off"  indicators.  In  this  way,  federally 
assisted    unemployment    compensation 


will  be  available  for  as  long  as  a  county 
needs  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  must  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  alleviate  the  nag- 
ging unemployment  problems  in  our  Na- 
tion. Unemployment  compensation,  as  I 
have  noted,  is  not  the  final  answer.  It 
will  ease  some  of  the  hardships  that  un- 
employment causes,  but  it  cannot  provide 
the  training  and  the  jobs  that  are  so 
necessary  for  an  expanding,  healthy 
economy.  Just  last  week,  I  spoke  to  the 
House  on  the  pressing  need  for  compre- 
hensive manpower  programs.  I  asked  that 
Congress  give  "top  priority"  to  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  crisis.  Today,  I  re- 
iterate that  plea  and  again  urge  that  the 
appropriate  committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  move  inunediately  to  consider  the 
necessary  legislation,  especially  my  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act  (HJl.  15829), 
that  will  remove  the  suffering  of  so  many 
of  our  citizens. 


LAST   MINUTE   NAVY   CLAIMS 
PAYMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
obey  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt's  order  to 
spend  extra  cash  during  fiscal  year  1972. 
Navy  officials  paid  $73.4  million  worth 
of  claims  to  defense  contractors  in 
June. 

Between  January  1  and  June  1  of  this 
year,  only  one  claim  of  $7.6  million  was 
paid.  Suddenly  after  June  1  the  flood- 
gates opened  and  more  than  $73  million 
was  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Navy 
is  guilty  of  making  last-minute  decisions 
in  order  to  spend  extra  cash  before  the 
fiscal  year  closed  last  June  30.  I  have 
asked  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  thoroughly  investigate  these  last- 
minute  payments  to  determine  if  the 
contractors  truly  deserve  these  large 
sums. 

I  believe  these  kinds  of  last-minute 
quickie  deals  are  an  example  of  the 
almost  parasitic  relationship  that  seems 
to  exist  between  some  defense  contractors 
and  the  Pentagon. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  re- 
member, in  January  of  this  year  Ad- 
miral Zumwalt  ordered  Navy  officials 
to  spend  an  extra  $400  million  during 
fiscal  year  1972  reflecting  increased  out- 
lay targets  adopted  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Admiral  Zumwalt  told  the 
Navy  brass  in  a  memorandum  that  the 
Navy  budget  would  be  cut  if  the  $400 
million  were  not  spent  and  he  suggested 
that  claims  and  provisional  payments  on 
claims  should  be  accelerated. 

The  timing  of  these  payments  strongly 
suggest  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  con- 
tractor's claim  is  not  an  important  fac- 
tor in  making  the  decision.  As  a  result 
I  have  asked  the  GAO  to  investigate. 

The  names  of  the  companies  and  the 
amounts  paid  and  my  letter  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  follow: 


CoJiPANT,  Contract,  and  Amount  Paid 

Newport  News  ShipbuUdlng  &  Drydock  Co.; 
nuclear  submarines;  $20.5  million. 

General  Dynamics  (Qulncy,  Mass.);  one 
submarine  tender  and  one  assault  ship;  $16.2 
million. 

North  American  Rockwell  Corporation; 
Condor  missUe;  $28.5  mlUlon. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Co.;  Mark  48  tor- 
pedo; $8.2  mlUlon. 

Total,  $73.4  million. 


Congress  of  the  UNrrEo  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Augiiat  7,  1972. 
Mr.  Elmek  Staats, 
ComptToller  General, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mr.  Staats:  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  several  members  of  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  the  resolution  of  contractor 
claims,  in  partlcvUar,  shipbuilding  claims. 

Between  January  1st  and  June  1st  this 
year,  the  Navy  settled  only  one  claim  valued 
at  $7.6  million.  Between  June  1st  and  June 
30th.  the  Navy  settled  a  series  of  claims 
valued  at  $73.4  mlUlon. 

I  am  writing  to  you  today  to  request  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  thoroughly  In- 
vestigate these  last  minute  payments  to  de- 
termine if  the  contractors  truly  deserve  these 
large  sums. 

Before  submitting  my  specific  questions, 
I  would  like  to  outline  the  claims  that  I 
hope  can  be  Investigated. 

(1)  Newport  News  and  ShipbuUdlng  and 
Dry  Dock  Company  has  received  $20.5  mil- 
lion on  claims  concerning  the  use  of  HY-80 
steel.  (2)  North  American  Rock-well  Corpora- 
tion has  received  a  $28.5  million  on  the  Con- 
dor mlssUe.  (3)  The  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Company  has  received  $8.2  mlUlon  In  pay- 
ments of  claims  on  the  Mark  48  torpedo  pro- 
gram. However,  Westlnghouse,  I  understand. 
Is  planning  to  file  an  appeal  with  the  Armed 
Services  Contract  and  Control  Appeal  Board 
for  $45.6  million  In  additional  payments  for 
the  Mark  48  claims.  (4)  The  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation  has  received  a  total  of 
$16.2  million  In  provisional  payments  for  a 
submarine  tender  and  an  assault  ship. 

I  hope  that  the  GAO  will  be  able  to  an- 
swer the  following  questions  concerning  the 
Newport  News  and  North  American  Rockwell 
claims: 

Did  the  company  provide  sufficient  docu- 
mentation to  Justify  their  claims  settle- 
ments? 

Did  the  Navy  adequately  attempt  to  In- 
dependently evaluate  the  company's  claim? 

What  were  the  original  dollar  amounts  of 
the  contractor  claims  and  their  Justification? 

Did  the  Navy  or  the  contractor  provide  his- 
torical cost  data  or  develop  standards  for 
evaluation  of  their  claim?  Was  the  Defense 
Contractor  Audit  Agency  consulted  concern- 
ing the  estimating  system  of  contractors? 

Did  the  contractor  provide  a  factual  basis 
for  proposed  prices  during  the  life  of  the 
contract? 

In  the  case  of  Westlnghouse,  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  inject  the  OAO  Into  ongoing  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  Westlnghouse.  However,  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  same  questions  outlined  above 
could  be  answered  for  the  portion  (I.e.  $8.2 
million)  of  the  claim  that  has  been  settled 
between  Westlnghouse  and  the  Navy. 

The  case  of  General  Dynamics— Qui  ncy 
Division  has  not  truly  been  settled.  However, 
Navy  regvUatlons  dictate  that  before  provi- 
sional payments  are  made,  that  the  contract- 
ing officer  or  auth<Hlzlng  agents  must  deter- 
mine that  the  final  contractor  claims  settle- 
ment win  be  In  excess  of  the  provisional  pay- 
ment. Did  competent  Navy  authorities  make 
this  determination  before  the  provisional 
payments  were  made  to  General  Dynamics — 


Qulncy?  Was  adequate  documentation  and 
accurate  price  Information  provided  to  the 
Navy  to  Justify  these  $16.2  mUllon  provisional 
payments  to  General  Dynamics — Qulncy? 
In  the  case  of  Newport  News,  I  hope  that  you 
could  determine  whether  defective  or  defi- 
cient HY-80  steel  was  the  basis  of  the  New- 
port News  claim. 

I  hope  that  you  wUl  be  able  to  report  to 
me  specific  answers  to  all  of  the  questions 
that  I  have  outlined  and  any  other  infor- 
mation that  is  pertinent  to  the  expeditious 
and  Judicious  settlement  of  contractor  claims 
with  the  Navy.  If  members  of  your  staff  have 
any  additional  questions,  please  contact  a 
member  of  my  staff.  Mr.  BlU  Broydrick. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Les  Aspin, 
Member  of  Congress. 


A  BILL  TO  CREATE  A  NEW  ENGLAND 
POWER  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  create 
a  New  England  Power  and  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency.  I  am  taking  this 
action  because  I  believe  that  an  alter- 
native is  needed  to  New  England's  pres- 
ent situation  of  constantly  splraling  elec- 
tric bills,  unreliable  service,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  the  protection  of  the  en- 
vironment on  the  part  of  the  utility  in- 
dustry that  is  minimal  at  best. 

New  England  is  one  of  the  few  regions 
of  the  country  without  a  significant  Fed- 
eral electric  power  system.  There  Is  the 
TVA  and  the  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Southeast,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  power  system  in 
the  Midwest,  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration  in  the  Southwest,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  Alaska  Power  Ad- 
ministration in  Alaska. 

These  Federal  systems  have  provided 
low-cost  power  for  the  people  in  their 
service  areas,  and  serve  as  a  yardstick 
by  which  private  utility  rates  can  be 
measured.  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
New  England  should  be  denied  a  Federal 
presence  granted  every  other  region  of 
the  country. 

Historictilly.  New  England  has  always 
had  among  the  highest  electric  rates  in 
the  United  States.  Residential  consumers 
pay  30  percent  more  for  their  electricity 
than  does  the  average  American.  Mas- 
sachusetts' average  monthly  residential 
power  bill  ranks  higher  than  the  average 
bill  of  47  of  the  50  States,  despite  the 
fact  that  Massachusetts  residents  use 
about  24  percent  less  electricity  than  do 
residents  in  the  rest  of  the  cotmtry.  Con- 
necticut ranks  34th  highest;  New  Hamp- 
shire 48th;  Maine  46th;  Rhode  Island 
43d;  and  Vermont  16th. 

The  industrial  power  situation  is  even 
worse.  Industrial  users  pay  over  60  per- 
cent more  for  their  power — a  fact  that 
helps  account  for  the  inability  of  New 
England  to  attract  new  job-producing 
industry.  A  large  firm  can  expect  its 
power  bills  to  rise  $20,000  or  more  If  it 
locates  in  New  England. 


The  figures  I  just  quoted  were  based 
on  1968  statistics.  Since  then.  New  Eng- 
land has  witnessed  an  unprecedented 
series  of  rate  increases.  If  presently  re- 
quested rate  increases  are  approved, 
some  residents  will  find  their  monthly 
bills  increased  60  percent — $40  or  more  a 
year.  But  these  increased  bills  will  only 
partially  reflect  the  true  cost  of  the  in- 
creases, liecause  when  the  cost  of  power 
goes  up,  the  effect  is  multipUed  through- 
out the  entire  economy  because  electric- 
ity is  involved  in  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
duction-distribution process. 

Yet  this  is  just  the  beginning  of  a 
spiral  of  rate  hikes.  In  the  next  4  years. 
New  England's  utilities  will  request  ap- 
proximately $500  million  in  additional 
increases.  By  1985,  electric  power  rev- 
enues will  be  more  than  double  what  they 
are  today. 

As  I  speak  to  you  today,  New  England 
is  experiencing  the  worst  power  short- 
age in  its  history.  Electric  power  reserves 
are  at  an  intolerably  low  level,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  massive  power  blsMikout  is 
all  too  real. 

Why  does  this  emergency  exist?  Part 
of  the  answer  Ues  in  delays  in  bringing 
new  equipment  on  the  line — construction 
delays,  licensing  delays,  accidents.  But 
part  of  the  answer  also  Ues  in  actions 
taken  by  certain  elements  of  the  utility 
industry  to  restrict  the  development  of 
additional  power  sources.  I  refer  here  to 
the  well-organized  lobby  campaign 
against  the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelec- 
tric project,  against  the  importation  of 
low-cost  Canadian  power,  and  against 
legislation  which  would  allow  publicly 
owned  utilities  to  build  facilities  to  meet 
their  share  of  the  load. 

One  further  problem  must  be  con- 
sidered. Between  now  and  1990,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  26  new  generating 
fsicilities  will  have  to  be  built  to  meet  New 
England's  power  requirements.  In  addi- 
tion, 2,500  miles  of  transmission  lines  will 
have  to  be  built.  The  impact  of  these 
facilities  on  the  environment  will  be 
substantial.  The  present  haphazard  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  environmental  prob- 
lems will  simply  not  be  adequate  in  the 
future.  We  must  design  new  decision- 
making structures  to  assure  that  the  new 
power  facilities  wUl  be  built  with  the 
least  possible  adverse  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

These  three  factors — the  rate  problem, 
the  reliability  problem,  and  the  environ- 
mental problem — add  up  to  an  electric 
power  crisis  in  New  England.  It  is  a  crisis 
that  must  be  dealt  with  now. 

The  utility  industry's  solution  to  the 
problem,  the  NEPOOL  agreement.  Is  in- 
adequate. It  is  not  even  acceptable  to  seg- 
ments of  the  utility  industry  Itself,  and 
its  legality  is  currently  being  challenged 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  time  has  come  to  develop  new  al- 
ternatives. In  1970,  a  study  of  New  Eng- 
land's electric  power  situation  done  for 
the  New  England  Regional  Commission 
recommended  that  a  public  agency  be 
created  to  be  responsible  for  all  new 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  in 
the  region. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  establish  such  an  agency.  The  New 
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England  Regional  Power  and  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  which  wiU  be 
financed  by  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds, 
will  have  responsibUity  for  coordinating 
New   England's   power   operation,   wid 
buUding  and  operating  all  new  facilities 
necessary  to  meet  the  region's  power 
needs   It  is  estimated  that  the  agency 
wUl  save  New  England's  consumers  $695,- 
000  over  its  first  10  years  of  operation. 
However,  the  agency  wUl  be  equally 
concerned  with  assuring  that  only  a  min- 
imum number  of  new  facilities  wi     be 
built    and  that  those  facilities  wiU  be 
built  with  a  minimum  adverse  impact  on 
the  environment.  The  agency,  while  it  is 
an  independent  Federal  agency,  will  still 
have  to  meet  all  of  the  environmental 
standards  which  the  States  themselves 
have  established.  In  addition,  it  will  also 
have  to  obtain  all  Ucenses  required  by 
a  regional  powerplant  siting  agency. 

The  solution  I  am  proposing  today  is 
far  reaching,  but  one  which  I  beUeve  re- 
flects the  growing  public  awareness  that 
electricity  is  a  public  good— one  that  is 
essential  to  public  health,  Ufe  and  eco- 
nomic   survival.    The    present    electric 
power  system  in  New  England  has  failed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people-it  is 
now  time  to  reform  that  system  to  make 
it  more  responsive  to  the  public  interest. 
Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  a 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the  bill: 
Section-bt-Section  analysis 
Title:  The  New  England  Regional  Power 
*     and  Environmental  Protection  Act. 

TITUS  I 
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Sec.  101.    Definitions. 

Sec  102.  Establishes  the  New  England 
Regional  Power  and  Environmental  Prowic- 
tJon  Agency  to  establish  and  ope™*\*,*'^Vf 
power  supply  system  to  supply  wholesale 
^wer  to  utUltles  throughout  New  England, 
and  to  establish  interconnections  with  other 
regions,  a  national  grid  U  one  should  be  es- 
tablished, and  Canada. 

b  Establishes  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
Agency  as  the  provision  of  bulk  power  with 
the  minimum  adverse  jnpact  on  the  envir- 
onment. EstablUhes  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program. 

c  Provides  for  the  Agency  to  acquire  gen- 
erating and  transnilsslon  laclUtles  through 
construction,  purchase,  lease,  condemna- 
tion or  other  procedure.  „«.,„♦,„ 
d.  Mandates  uniform  rates  to  utUlties 
throughout  the  region.  ,„„,„»,.« 
e  Authorizes  Agency  to  acquire  facilities 
necessary  to  supply  the  power  needs  of  all 
utilities  in  the  region. 

t  Prohibits  utilities  from  building  new  fa- 
cilities, once  the  Agency  determines  that  It 
has  acquired  generation  and  transmission 
facilities  necessary  to  meet  all  the  electric 
power  needs  of  New  England. 

B  Designates  the  Agency  as  the  sole  mar- 
keting agent  for  all  power  produced  by  Fed- 
eral project*  located  In  New  England.  Pro- 
vides preference  to  utilities  not  doing  busl- 
ness  for  profit. 

h  and  1.  Designates  the  Agency  as  the  sole 
agency    for   the    Importation    of    Canadian 

'***Sec.  103,  a.  and  b.  Provides  for  a  regional 
siting  study  done  in  cooperation  with  state, 
regional,  and  federal  agencies  with  respon- 
sibility for  environmental  protection.  Estab- 
lishes specific  subjects  to  be  covered  by  the 

s^uclv< 

c.  Mandates  a  comprehensive  regional  sit- 
ing plan. 

d.  Reqtiires  public  hearings  during  plan- 


mng  stages,  and  full  public  access  to  all 
documents  and  records. 

e.  Provides  for  siting  plan  to  follow  State 
land  use  plans  as  closely  as  possible. 

Sec.  104.  Establishes  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program. 

TITLE    U GENERAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec  201.  Establishes  a  seven-man  board  of 
directors  appointed  by  President  with  advice 
and  consent  of  Senate.  At  least  one  director 
must  come  from  each  of  the  New  England 
states.  Provides  that  six-year  terms  for  direc- 
tors and  sets  a  salary  schedule. 

Sec.  202.  Establishes  provisions  for  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Agency. 

Sec.  203.  Establishes  corporate  powers  of 
the  Agency.  . 

Sec.  204.  Establishes  criteria  for  accounts 

and  contracts.  ,  tt  o 

Sec  205.  Provides  for  the  issuance  of  U.S. 
guaranteed  revenue  bonds  to  finance  the 
activities  of  the  Agency. 

Sec.  206.  Authorizes  the  Agency  to  Insti- 
tute condemnation  procedures. 

Sec.  207.  Provides  for  payments  In  lieu  oi 
taxes  to  states  and  local  governments. 

Sec.  208.  Provides  for  annual  reports  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 

TITLE   III— environmental    PROTECTION 

Sec.  301.  The  Agency  shall  be  subject  to 
Federal  and  State  environmental  standards. 

Sec  302.  Facilities  built  by  the  Agency 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  303.  The  Agency  shall  obtain  all  li- 
censes and  approvals  required  by  a  power 
plant  siting  agency  for  the  region,  should 
one  be  established  either  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  an  Interstate  Compact. 

TITLE    IV 

Sec  401.  Authorizes  appropriations  neces- 
sary for  the  Agency  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of 
the  Act. 


FACTS  SOUGHT  ON  VD 
EXPERIMENT 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  ftie  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Metcalfe)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  addi- 
tional facts  are  still  being  uncovered  con- 
cerning the  Federal  experiment  on  syph- 
ilitic victims  which  began  in  Tuskegee, 
Ala.,  some  40  years  ago. 

It  was  disclosed  in  a  New  York  Tunes 
article  today  that  a  Government  doctor 
who  was  then  employed  by  the  Alabama 
Public  Health  Service,  said  he  was  in- 
structed not  to  treat  men  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  experiment. 

According  to  the  article,  Dr.  Reginald 
G  James  who  is  now  a  medical  adviser 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
said  he  believes  the  men  who  were  vic- 
tims in  the  experiment  were  told  not 
to  take  the  syphilis  treatment  in  ex- 
change for  certain  benefits  such  as  treat- 
ment for  other  ailments,  payment  for 
burial  expenses  and  a  $50  benefit. 

Dr.  James'  statement  contradicts  a 
previous  statement  by  Dr.  John  R.  Heller, 
a  former  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  doc- 
tor. Dr.  Heller  said  treatment  was  not 
deliberately  denied  to  any  of  the  men 
and  that  they  were  not  coerced  into  the 
program  through  offers  of  benefits. 

I  believe  the  true  facts  in  this  experi- 
ment must  be  sought  and  must  be  made 
public.    The   blatant   contradictions   in 


facts  suggest  that  a  "cover-up"  attempt 
is  being  made  on  the  part  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  this  most  inhiunan  experi- 
ment. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  on  three  other 
occasions  about  this  experiment  and  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the 
importance  of  continuing  to  investigate 
this  case  in  order  that  the  whole  truth 
may  be  found. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  most  re- 
cent article  on  the  subject  which  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  and  I  ask  for 
your  continued  support  in  my  efforts  to 
have  the  facts  in  this  case  completely 
disclosed : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  8.  1972) 
DocTOB  Says  He  Was  Told  Not  to  Treat 
Men  in  VD  Experiment 
Washington. — A  Government  doctor  said 
today  that  he  had  been  Instructed  not  to 
treat  men  Involved  in  a  Federal  syphilis  ex- 
periment In  Alabama  and  when  he  had  in- 
sisted on  treating  them,  the  men  never  ap- 
peared again. 

Dr.  Reginald  G.  James  said  he  believed  the 
men  had  been  told  not  to  take  the  syphilis 
treatment. 

The  40-year-old  experiment,  called  the 
Tuskegee  Study,  was  run  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  In  Tuskegee  and 
surrounding  Macon  County,  Ala.,  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  untreated  syphilis.  During 
the  experiment,  some  400  black  men  never 
received  syphilis  treatment  and  several  died. 
"I  was  distraught  and  disturbed  whenever 
one  of  the  patients  In  the  study  group  ap- 
peared," Dr.  James  said  In  an  Interview.  "I 
was  advised  that  the  patient  was  not  to  be 
treated.  Whenever  I  insisted  on  treating  such 
a  patient,  he  never  showed  up  again.  They 
were  being  advised  they  shotUdn't  take  treat- 
ments or  they  would  be  dropped  from  the 
study. 

•'BENEFrrS    PROFFERBED    PATIENTS 

"At  that  time  certain  benefits  were  prof- 
fered the  patients  such  as  treatment  tor 
other  ailments,  payment  of  burial  expenses 
and  a  $50  cash  benefit,"  he  said.  "To  receive 
these  benefits,  the  patient  had  to  remain  In 
the  study." 

Dr.  James  directly  contradicted  a  former 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  doctor 
who  played  a  key  role  In  administering  the 
Tuskegee  Study.  Dr.  John  R.  Heller  said  to  an 
interview  10  days  ago  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  had  not  Intended  that  men  involved 
in  the  syphUls  experiment  should  be  deliber- 
ately denied  treatment. 

"It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  study  that 
the  participants  should  be  intentionally  de- 
prived of  treatment  and  It  was  not  built  tato 
the  project  that  treatment  would  be  with- 
held," Dr.  Heller  said. 

And.  he  added,  It  was  his  Impression  that 
all  of  the  study's  participants  had  received 
syphUis  treatment  from  private  doctors  and 
Tuskegee-area  cltolcs. 
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"NO   COVERT   ATTEMPT 

"Naturally,  you'd  rather  have  the  study 
population  untreated,"  Dr.  HeUer  said,  "but 
there  was  no  covert  attempt  to  keep  these 
people  untreated." 

Informed  of  Dr.  James's  statements.  Dr. 
Heller  said:  "I  don't  know  who  told  him  not 
to  treat  them.  This  Is  a,  chapter  I'm  not 
famUlar  with.  This  Is  a  completely  new  chap- 
ter to  me." 

Dr.  James,  who  is  now  a  medical  adviser  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  here,  said 
his  encoxmters  with  the  experiment  occurred 
between  1939  and  1941  when  he  worked  for 
the  Alabama  Public  Health  Service. 

"It  was  my  task  to  find,  diagnose  and  treat 


venereal  diseases  In  Macon  County,  using  a 
mobile  cltolc  to  travel  Into  the  remote  areas," 

he  said.  „  .^  ^ 

Dr.  James  said  his  assistant  was  a  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  nurse.  Eunice 
Rivers,  whose  Job  It  was  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
participants  In  the  Tuskegee  Study. 

••She  was  on  loan  to  the  county  health  de- 
partment from  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,"  Dr.  James  said.  "She  traveled 
with  me  and  she  was  my  nurse.  When  we 
found  one  of  the  men  from  the  Tuskegee 
Study,  she  would  say,  'He's  under  study  and 
not  to  be  treated.' " 

The  nurse,  who  Is  now  retired,  could  not 
be  reached  Immediately  for  comment.  Durtog 
attempts  to  tatervlew  her  In  T\iskegee  after 
disclosure  of  the  syphilis  experiment,  she 
said  she  did  not  want  to  discuss  It. 

Accordtog  to  the  Public  Health  Service's 
Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  at  least 
seven  men  died  as  a  direct  result  of  un- 
treated syphUis  and  the  figure  could  be 
higher. 

The  center  has  released  no  figures  on  the 
number  of  participants  who  may  nave  suf- 
fered side  effects  of  syphUls  that  Include 
deafness,  blindness,  bone  deformations,  cen- 
tral nervous  system  decay,  heart  disease  and 
insanity. 

'An  tovestlgatlon  of  the  Tuskegee  Study  Is 
betog  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Officials  there 
say  they  are  particularly  concerned  about  a 
decision  made  after  World  War  U  not  to  treat 
study  participants  with  penicillin  when  Its 
use  could  have  helped  or  saved  some  partici- 
pants. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  TRIBUTE 
TO  AHEPA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danielson)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa,  The 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  on  its  50  years  of 
service  and  accomplishment,  particular- 
ly in  the  fields  of  education,  citizenship, 
Hellenic  culture,  disaster  relief,  and  the 
nurture  of  family  life  and  good  charac- 
ter. Founded  on  July  26,  1922,  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  AHEPA's  430  local  chapters  are 
located  in  49  States,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

AHEPA  has,  in  its  50-year  history, 
made  many  worthy  contributions  to  this 
country  and  to  charitable  causes.  One  of 
the  most  significant  areas  of  achieve- 
ment is  in  support  of  education.  AHEPA 
has  also  fought  for  freedom  and  self- 
respect  for  minorities  in  its  justice  for 
Greece  and  Cyprus  programs,  and  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  promoting  citizen  re- 
sponsibility and  participation.  The  Order 
of  Ahepa  has  made  notable  contribu- 
tions in  the  wake  of  disasters  to  give  re- 
lief to  victims  of  floods,  earthquakes,  and 
hurricanes,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mention 
of  the  local  chapter  officers  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.:  President  Harry  Siafaris, 
Vice  President  Jim  Papadatos,  Secretary 
Andrew  Malakates,  and  Treasurer  Nick 
Elias.  In  addition,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  the  following  district  lodge  officers 
from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles:  Gov.  Ni- 


cholas G.  Wallace,  and  Advisor  John 
Siamas. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  has  as  its  pri- 
mary goal  the  "improvement  and  bett«r- 
ment  of  our  social,  moral,  and  family 
life."  Its  contributions  toward  this  end 
are  most  gratefully  recognized  on  the 
occasion  of  its  golden  anniversary,  vidth 
best  wishes  for  the  next  50  years  of 
service. 


BLACK   BANKING:    1970-71 

(Mr.  DIOGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Andrew 
F.  Brimmer,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  has  prepared  a 
most  concise  and  informative  report  on 
"Recent  Developments  in  Black  Bank- 
ing: 1970-71." 

This  report  will,  I  believe,  provide  a 
most  useful  reference  for  the  study  of 
the  economics  of  the  ghetto  and  the  role 
in  which  black-owned  banks  have  played 
in  the  flow  of  capital  in  those  areas.  As 
Mr.  Brimmer  points  out,  the  banks  are 
in  an  anomalous  position:  while  they 
exert  considerable  effort  to  attract  Fed- 
eral Government  deposits  to  enhance 
their  abUlty  to  lend  in  the  black  com- 
munity, they  are,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
vesting a  disproportionate  share  of  their 
total  resources  in  Federal  Government 
securities. 

Mr.  Brimmer's  report  is  based  on  thor- 
ough investigation  of  trends  and  devel- 
opments among  black  banks  during  1971, 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  Inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  at  this  time : 

Recent  Developments  in  Black   Banking: 

1970-71 

(Report  by  Andrew   P.  Brimmer) 

During  1971.  banks  owned  and  controlled 
by  blacks  continued  to  expand  their  deposits 
at  a  faster  pace  than  did  commercial  banks 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  While  the  bulk 
of  the  gato  in  deposits  originated  with  the 
private  sector,  the  largest  relative  gahis  oc- 
curred in  deposits  attracted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  black  banks  also  con- 
tinued to  Increase  their  earntog  assets  at  a 
faster  pace  than  that  achieved  by  ail  Insured 
commercial  banlts.  However,  reflecting  the 
limited  outlets  for  funds  to  the  black  com- 
munity, the  black  banlts  channeled  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  their  new  deposits  into  loans 
and  investments  outside  the  area  that  is  the 
principal  focus  of  their  activities. 

In  particular,  they  greatly  expanded  their 
holdings  of  U.S.  Government  securities.  In 
fact,  the  black  banks  seem  to  be  to  an 
anomalous  position:  they  exert  considerable 
effort  to  attract  Federal  Government  deposits 
to  enhance  their  ability  to  lend  in  the  black 
community;  at  the  same  time,  they  invest  a 
disproportionate  share  of  their  total  re- 
sources in  Federal  Government  securities.  So 
while  trying  to  serve  as  a  magnet  to  attract 
U.S.  Government  funds  to  the  black  com- 
munity, the  black  banks  (because  of  dif- 
ficulties Inherent  In  lending  In  the  urljan 
ghetto)  perhaps  Inadvertently  may  be  di- 
verting resources  from  the  black  community 
Into  the  financing  of  the  national  debt. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  conclusions 
which  emerge  from  a  review  of  trends  and 
developments  among  black  banks  during 
1971.  The  review  was  based  on  statistics  from 


the  "Consolidated  Report  of  Condition" 
("CaU  Report")  coUected  by  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies  each  quarter  for  aU  In- 
sured commercial  banks.^  Part  of  the  infor- 
mation in  the  Call  Report  must  be  pubUsbed 
by  each  bank  In  a  newspaper  In  its  home- 
town, and  It  Is  this  Information  that  Is  being 
used  here.  Last  October,  In  response  to  in- 
quiries about  data  relating  to  black  banks, 
a  special  statistical  tabulation  was  prepared, 
and  It  was  Indicated  that  additional  reports 
would  be  made  following  receipt  of  data  from 
the  June  and  December  Call  Reports.  Be- 
cause of  the  time  required  to  process  and 
analyze  the  statistics,  the  reports  may  not 
be  ready  until  four  or  five  months  following 
the  receipt  of  the  Call  Reports.  The  present 
report  Is  based  on  statistics  from  the  CaU 
Report  as  of  December  31,  1971.  The  data  are 
presented  In  four  attached  tables.  Tables  I 
A-D  show  data  as  of  December  31,  1970; 
Tables  n  A-D  show  data  as  of  June  30,  1971. 
and  Tables  III  A-D  show  data  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  In  each  case.  Table  A  is  a  sum- 
mary of  asseta  and  llabUlties  for  all  black 
banks  combined.  Table  B  shows  principal  as- 
seta of  Individual  black  banks,  and  Tables  C 
and  D  show  for  each  bank  principal  liabili- 
ties, reserves  and  capital  accounts.  Table  IV 
shows  deposit  growth  and  changes  in  selected 
types  of  assets  of  black  banks  during  1971. 
All  of  the  statistics  in  the  tables  are  from 
that  part  of  the  Call  Report  which  each  bank 
must  publish  locally.  The  Individual  bank 
reports  are  presented  here  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience. 

TBEND  IN  ASSETS  OF  BLACK  BANKS 

On  December  31,  1971,  there  were  29  banks 
owned  and  operated  by  blacks  In  the  United 
States.  Three  of  these  Institutions  had  lieen 
started  within  that  calendar  year.  Eleven  of 
the  banks  were  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  18  were  Insured  nonmem- 
bers.  Ten  of  the  banks  had  national  char'ters 
(and  thus  they  were  required  by  law  to  be 
memkters  of  the  Federal  Reserve).  And  18 
bad  Stata  chartars.  Among  the  latter,  only 
one  had  elected  to  Join  the  Federal  Reserve 
Systeoi. 

At  the  end  of  last  Decemt>er,  the  29  black 
banks  had  total  asseta  of  $460  million.  Two- 
fifths  of  this  total  ($189  million)  was  held 
by  member  banks.  During  1971,  total  asseta 
of  black  banks  rose  by  $138  mlUion,  or  by 
43  per  cent.  The  asseta  of  member  banks  ex- 
panded by  $66  million — a  rata  of  growth  not 
qulta  as  rapid  as  that  recorded  by  noumem- 
bers.  The  three  newly-chartared  banks  ac- 
counted for  at>out  $12  million  of  the  Increase 
In  asseta.  Over  three-quartars  of  the  1971  rise 
in  the  black  banlcs'  total  assets  ($105  mll- 
Uon)  occurred  In  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year.  As  one  would  expect,  the  highest  growth 
ratas  were  generally  recorded  by  the  newest 
banks.  But  several  of  the  older  banks  also 
expanded  their  assets  at  rates  well  above  the 
group  average. 

Black  banks  expanded  their  assets  in  1971 
about  four  times  as  fast  as  did  all  insured 
commercial  banks  (43  per  cent  vs.  11  per 
cent).  Consequently,  their  combined  assets 
rose  to  0.072  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  in- 
sured banks  at  the  end  of  last  year — com- 
pared with  0.056  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1970. 
and  0.049  per  cent  at  the  close  of  1969.  Never- 
theless, the  average  black  bank  remains  about 
one-third  the  size  of  the  average  bank  In  the 
country.  For  Instance,  as  of  December  31, 
1971,  the  average  insured  U.S.  bank  had  as- 
sets of  $46.8  million:  the  average  black  bank 
had  assets  of  $15.8  million. 


>The  reporta  by  national  banks  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency; 
reporta  by  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
are  received  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board; 
and  reporta  by  insured  nonmember  banlcs 
are  received  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation. 
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soOTCM  or  ruNDs:  growth  of  deposits 
At  the  end  of  last  December.  totaJ  deposits 
of  WMk  »>anks  amounted  to  H19  mUUon. 
Tills  wM  a  rise  of  IISI  mlUlon  (or  46  per 
Sn?)  during  the  year.  Nearly  three-flfths  o! 
the  increase  centred  In  time  and  savings 
de^?^.  At  the  end  of  1970  the  black  ba^ 
total  deposits  were  divided  roughly  50-50 
^tweenlhecklng  accounts  and  time  and  sav- 
ings balances.  The  general  structure  of  de- 
bits at  black  banks  seems  to  be  roughly  the 
kame  aa  that  at  other  banks.  As  of  last  De- 
^ber  31.  total  deposit*  of  both  groups  of 
ba^weri  distributed  ^  f<'Uo'»»L  *^Pf  "i\* 
demand  and  51  per  cent  time.  During  1971. 
?he^r«k  banks  Talsed  slightly  their  ^«e°f 
total  deposits  In  the  banking  system.  At  the 
Mid  of  iMt  year,  they  held  0.078  per  cent  of 
the  total-compared  with  0.060  P*'  cent  » 
year  earlier  and  0.053  per  cent  at  the  end 

"^H^ever.  the  extent  to  which  black  banks 
havelttracted  deposits  ^rom  broad  segn^ents 

IZ  XvrthS'lr^SS^  hetd^  r078 
r-ntTt^tal  dep«.ts  a.  of  last  D«:ember 
31    On  the  same  date,  they  held  0.071  per 
cint  of  private  deposits  (I.e..  <i^>PO^^  <>'J^; 
dlvlduals    partnerships,    and   corporations). 
Their  shared  deposits  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmen^  was  0.102  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
theTeSeral  Government,  the  proportion  wa^ 
0  493  per  cent.  Thus.  In  relation  to  their  sl^ 
in  the  banking  system  as  a  whole,  the  black 
banks  Sd  p«foAned  beat  In  attn^Ung  de- 
noslts  Of  the  Federal  Government,  and  State 
^S^o^al  uLt..  were  next  In  Une.  The  black 
banks'  holdings  of  Federal  Government  de- 
posits are  examined  further  below. 
OTM  or  ruNDs:    scARcrrv   of  loan  demand 
Black   banks   have    demonstrated    cl»rly 
thSrabrnty  to  attract  deposits.  Yet,  they 
nontlnued  to  face  difficulties  In  finding  rea- 
's^nSjtcure  outlets  for  their  funds  In  the 
black  community.  At  the  end  of  1971,  they 
ri^d^T73  minion  In  loans  to  busmwa^ 
L^lndlvlduals.   This   amount   repr«ented 
«.*  ;«  Vent  of  their  total  <^^^J?' ^ 
insured   banks,   loans   represented   64.5   per 
c^nT^  deJoMtk  at  the  end  of  last  year^  Over 
he  l2t  f^  years,  the  ratio  of  }^^X^;^ 
tvjslts  has  been  shrinking  for  aU  banks  Black 
SS  ha^e  exhibited  the  same  trend,  but  the 
reSlve  decline  In  the  ratio  has  been  some- 
what greater  for  them.  In  the  case  of  all  In- 
Tur^^^lW    the  proportion  declined  from 
67Ti>er^eni  at  the^d  of  1969  to  64.5  per 
centrist   year-a   drop    of    34    percentile 
^mts  F^r  Wack  banks,  the  decline  was  6^0 
Kntage   polnts-from    66.8   per   cent   to 
m"  per  cent*.  To  some  extent,  the  lag  In  the 
erowth  of  loans  reflects  the  economic  slug- 
|[Sm6  as^lated  with  the  196fr-70  rec«- 
Son^e^k  banks  may  have  been  affected 
by  the  same  factors,  but  ^oTefunA^mer^^ 
circumstances  may  also  have  been  at  work, 
^^^fact  that  black  banks  face  a  much 
htaher  degree  of  risk  In  extending  loans  than 
S?S^£s^the  nation  as  a  "hole  Is  widely 
rec^lzed:  the  lower  income  of  the  typical 
mdMdual  borrower,  the  ""^"f '^^^^^^j! 
average  black  business,  and  the  higher  ^cl 
dence  of  crime  In  urban  areas— all  combine 
to  compound  the  exposure  of  black  banks  to 
loan  losses.  The  results  can  be  tracijd  In  the 
evidence  on  relative  loan  losses  and  pront- 

ablllty.  ^.        Ki»ov 

Reflecting  this  experience,  the  black 
banks  have  been  cautious  In  channeling 
their  new  deposits  Into  loans.  For  example, 
in  the  two  years  ending  last  December,  the 
Mack  banks  lifted  their  share  of  total  loans 
outetandlng  at  all  Insured  commerlcal  banks 
from  0.044  per  cent  to  0.062  per  cent.  How- 
ever this  relative  Increase  was  less  than  the 
rise  In  their  share  of  toUl  deposits— which 


rose  from  0.053  per  cent  to  0.078  per  cent. 
Thus,  there  was  a  widening  of  the  gap 
between  the  abUlty  of  the  black  banks  to 
attract  f\inds  and  their  ability  to  lend  the 
funds  In  the  black  community. 

Because  of  these  limited  outlets  for  loans 
in  their  local  conununltles.  the  black  banks 
have  relied  heavUy  on  the  acquisition  of 
investments  as  earning  assets.  They  have 
concentrated  particularly  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Issues,  but  obligations  of  States  and 
political  subdivisions  have  also  been  acquired 
in  substantial  amounts.  At  the  end  of  last 
December,  total  Investments  In  marketable 
securities  by  the  black  banks  amounted  to 
$177  8  million.  These  holdings  consisted  of 
$138.9  mUlion  In  U.S.  Goveriunent  and 
agency  issues.  $30.0  million  In  State  and  local 
obligations,  and  $8.9  million  of  other  secu- 
rities (including  corporate  stocks).  In  the 
aggregate,  these  investments  represented 
42.4  per  cent  of  the  black  banks'  total  de- 
posits. On  the  same  date,  at  all  Insured 
commercial  banks,  Investments  amounted  to 
$169.6  bUllon— or  31.5  per  cent  of  their 
total  deposits. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  black  banks 
have  come  to  rely  even  more  heavily  on 
sales  of  Federal  funds  as  deposit  outlets. 
These  funds  represent  short-term  lending  of 
member  banks'  excess  reserves  at  Federal 
Reserve  Banks.  Usually  smaller  Institutions 
supply  such  funds  to  the  largest  banks  on 
an  over-night  basis.  This  allows  them  to 
employ  their  money  at  little  cost  and  at  a 
fairly  good  rate  of  interest — depending  on 
money  market  conditions.  For  example,  the 
Federal  funds  rate  averaged  about  4.91  per 
cent  in  June;  interest  rates  on  3 -month 
U.S.  Treasury  bills  averaged  4.74  per  cent; 
yields  on  residential  mortgages  were  about 
7.38  per  cent,  and  interest  rates  charged  on 
small  business  loans  probably  were  even 
higher.  ,    .^     , 

At  the  end  of  last  December,  black  banks 
as  a  group  had  sold  about  $41.4  million  In 
Federal  funds.  This  represented  about  9.9 
per  cent  of  their  total  deposits.  Both  the 
level  and  ratio  of  Federal  funds  to  deposits 
have  been  rising  over  the  last  few  years. 
At  the  end  of  1969.  the  percentage  was  6.2. 
and  It  rose  to  7.8  by  December  31,  1970. 
Moreover,  if  Federal  funds  sold  are  classified 
as  loans,  the  Increased  reliance  on  such  out- 
lets Is  still  noticeable.  As  a  proportion  of 
total  loans,  fund  sales  rose  from  10.9  per 
cent  m  1969  at  14.3  per  cent  In  1970  to  19.4 
per  cent  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Sales  of  Federal  funds  by  all  Insured  com- 
mercial banks  have  also  been  rising  relative  to 
total  deposits,  but  the  pace  has  tjeen  some- 
what slower  than  at  black  banks.  For  exam- 
ple, at  the  end  of  1969,  the  Federal  funds/ 
deposit  proportion  for  all  Insured  banks  was 
3.2  per  cent;  this  rose  to  3.3  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  1970  and  to  3.7  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
last  year.  Again  if  sales  of  Federal  funds  are 
classed  as  loans,  the  percentage  rose  from 
3.2  in  1969  to  4.8  In  1970  to  5.4  at  the  end  of 
last  year. 

Furthermore,  participation  in  the  Federal 
funds  market  by  black  banks  has  risen  sub- 
stantially In  the  last  few  years.  At  the  end  of 
1969,  13  of  the  22  black  banks  (69  per  cent) 
has  sold  such  funds.  One  year  later,  22  of  the 
26  institutions  (85  per  cent)  had  done  so; 
and  at  the  end  of  last  year,  23  out  of  29  (80 
per  cent)  were  carrying  fund  sales  on  their 
books. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  dependence  on 
sales  of  Federal  funds  varied  appreciably 
from  one  bank  to  another.  While  for  all  banks 
fund  sales  represented  19.4  per  cent  of  total 
loans  at  the  end  of  1971.  the  proportion  was 
50  per  cent  or  more  at  two  banks.  It  was 
between  one-quarter  and  one-half  at  six 
other  banks.  To  some  extent,  the  heavy  re- 
liance on  sales  of  Federal  funds  reflects  the 


fact  that  several  of  the  banks  were  recently 
opened  for  business.  As  Is  generally  known, 
it  takes  time  to  develop  loan  outlets  for  de- 
posits, so  the  banks  put  their  liquid  funds 
to  work  in  the  short-term  money  market.  Yet, 
a  number  of  the  older  banks  seem  to  do  so 
because  of  a  scarcity  of  sound  loan  prospects. 

BLACK    BANKS   AND    THE    FEDEBAL    GOVERNMENT 

In  the  last  year  or  so,  black  banks  have 
made  a  special  effort  to  attract  deposits  of 
the  Federal  Government.  They  have  argued 
that  such  funds  woxild  help  them  strengthen 
their  lending  in  the  black  community.  Partly 
in  response  to  those  arguments,  a  special  $100 
million-deposit  program  was  announced  on 
October  2,  1970,  to  be  achieved  within  one 
year.  The  Federal  Government's  share  of  this 
total  was  set  at  $36  million,  and  the  rest  was 
to  come  from  State  and  local  governments 
and  the  private  sector. 

The  goals  apparently  were  achieved  by  the 
target  date — October  2,  1971.  A  few  months 
later — December  31 — the  black  banks  held 
$50.3  million  In  UJ8.  Government  deposits. 
This  was  an  Increase  of  $20  million  (or  two- 
thirds)  over  the  $30.3  million  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  1970.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
black  banks'  total  deposits  rose  by  46  per  cent 
during  1971.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  U.S. 
Government  deposits  amovmted  to  12.0  per 
cent  of  total  deposits  at  black  banks — com- 
pared with  6.5  per  cent  at  the  tnd  of  1969  and 
10.4  per  cent  at  the  close  of  1970.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  all  Insured  banks  were 
1.1  per  cent  In  1969,  1.6  per  cent  In  1970,  and 
1.9  per  cent  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Thus,  the  black  banks  have  clearly  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  attract  deposits  from 
the  Federal  Government.  What  Is  less  clear 
is  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  able  to 
use  the  f  imds  to  expand  lending  in  the  black 
community.  Instead,  It  appears  that  black 
banks  may  be  In  the  anomalous  position  of 
campaigning  for  UJS.  Government  funds 
which  they  then  use  to  finance  a  dlspro- 
portlonato  share  of  the  Federal  debt. 

As  indicated  above,  black  banks  have 
channeled  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their 
total  deposits  into  VS.  Government  issues 
than  have  banks  generally.  As  of  Decemoer 
31,  1971,  black  banks  held  $88.2  mUlion  of 
VS.  Treasury  securities  and  $60.6  million  of 
Federal  agency  Issues — for  a  total  of  $138.9 
million  of  Federal  Government  obligations. 
During  the  course  of  1971,  this  total  rose 
by  only  43  per  cent  In  the  same  period.  So 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  Federal  Government 
securities  represented  30  per  cent  of  the 
black  iMinks'  total  assets.  In  contrast,  as  of 
December  31,  1971,  all  Insured  commercial 
banks  held  $82.5  billion  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment securtles — consisting  of  $64.7  billion 
of  Treasury  issues  and  $17.8  billion  of  ob- 
ligations of  United  States  agencies.  During 
1971,  this  total  rose  by  $7.9  bllUon— or  by 
11  per  cent.  These  banks'  total  assets  ex- 
panded by  11  per  cent.  Thus,  Federal 
Government  securities  aooountod  for  13  per 
cent  of  the  total  assets  of  all  insured  com- 
mercial banks  at  the  end  of  1971. 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  Federal  Government  issues  In  the 
portfolios  of  black  banks  reflects  the  rela- 
tively small  size  of  these  Institutions.  In 
general,  smaller  banks  tend  to  hold  a  higher 
proportion  of  their  assets  In  UJ3.  Government 
securities  than  do  larger  banks.  But  even 
after  allowing  for  this  fact,  the  black  banks 
are  still  much  more  dependent  on  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  as  outlets  for  their  de- 
posits. While  these  investments  obviously 
provide  black  banks  with  earnings— and 
thus  make  a  positive  contribution  to  their 
progress— they  also  represent  a  use  of  funds 
alternative  to  the  expansion  of  loans  in  the 
black  conununlty. 
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state  All  Non- 

National  t    member 3    member'   member* 


Total 


ASSETS 

1.  Cash  and  due  from  banks 17.538 

2.  U.S.  treasury  securities 24,636 

3.  Obligations  of  other  U.S.  Govern- 

ment agencies  and  corps 14,902 

4.  Obligations  of  States  and  political 

subdivisions..  _ 3.009 

5  Other  securlties(including corporate 

stocks) :.- 699 

6.  Trading  account  securities 0 

7.  Federal  funds  sold 9.150 

8.  Other  toans . 51,107 

9  Bank  premises,  furniture  and  fix- 

tures   2.380 

10  Real  estate  owned  other  than  bank 

premises 486 

11.  All  other  assets .  1,679 

12.  Total  assets 125,586 

LIABILITIES 

13.  Demand  deposits.  IPC 41.425 

14.  Time  and  savings  deposits,  IPC 48.907 

15.  Deposits  of  U.S.  Government 12.641 

16.  Deposits  of  States  and  political  sub- 

divisions   8,  506 

17.  Deposits  of  foreign  governments. 

offirial  institutions 0 

18.  Deposits  of  commercial  banks 226 

19.  Certified  and  officers  checks,  etc 2, 125 


3,955 
704 

21.593 
25.340 

18.500 
22. 105 

39.993 
47.  445 

86 

14,988 

20,019 

35.007 

10,111 

13,120 

9.884 

23,004 

62 

0 

1.550 

11,520 

761 

0 

10.700 

62, 627 

3,130 

0 

11,  725 

72,284 

3,891 

0 

22, 425 

134,911 

4,589 

6,969 

4,461 

11,430 

108 
205 

594 
1.884 

480 
1,457 

1,074 
3,341 

32,890      158,476      164,045        322,521 


15,035  56,460  49,229 
8, 838  57. 745  68. 525 
1,513        14,154        16.118 


791 

0 

0 

382 


9,297 

0 

226 

2.507 


10. 144 

0 

437 

3.262 


105. 689 
126.270 
30. 272 

19,  441 

0 

663 

5,769 


State  All  Non- 

National  >   members    member >   member* 


Tot2l 


20.  Total  deposits 113,830  26.559  140. 389^  147^ 715  288. 104 

(A)  Total  demand  deposits 57.111  17,282  74,393  73.184  147,577 

(B)  Total  time  and  savings  deposits.  56. 719  9.277  65,996  74.531  140.527 

21.  Federal  funds  purchased 0  0  0  150  150 

22.  Mortgage  indebtedness HI  3,200  3.311  879  4.1M 

23.  All  other  liabilities 2.393_ 52? 2,915^ 2.915 i.m 

24.  Total  liabilities. ~116y334  30.281  146.615  151.659  298.274 

25.  Minority  interest  in  consolidated  „  ,.  m 

subsidiaries 0 0 0^ 19 19 

26.  Total  reserves  on  loans  and 

securities._ 288  179  467  625  1.092 

CAPITAL  ACOUNTS 

27.  Capital  notes  and  debentures 825  0  825  350  1,175 

28.  Preferred  stock 0  0  0  0  0 

29.  Common  stock 4,181  880  5.06  5.55  10.613 

30   Surolus  2,140  1,171  3.311  5,111  8,422 

ii:  Undivided  profits.;:;:::::;;::::::  \:t\\  ws  1,986  su  2,400 

32.  Reserves  for  contingencies  and  .„ 

other  capital  reserves 7  204 211 315 SZ6 

33.  Total  capital  accounts 8.964  2.430  11.394  11.742  23,136 

34.  Total  liabilities,  reserves,  and  „  ,„  „  ,v.„  ,„  .-.t  ic.  mc  o«  tii 

capital  accounts 125,586  32,890  158.476  164.045  322.521 


I  Number  of  banks,  8. 
'■  Number  of  banks,  1. 


I  Number  of  banks.  9. 
<  Number  of  banks,  17. 

TABLE  l-B.-PRINCIPAL  ASSETS  OF  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1970 
[Amountsin  thousands  of  dollars) 


Cash  and  U.S. 

due  from       Treasury 

banks      securities 


Obligated 
government 
agencies 
and  corpo- 
rations 


Obligated 
States  and 
political 
sub- 
divisions 


Other 
securities 


Trading 

account 

securities 


Federal 
funds  sold 


Other  loans 


Unity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass 941 

Freedom  National  Bank,  New 

York.  N.Y 6.773 

Unity  State  Bank,  Dayton,  Ohio. . .  205 

Industrial  Bank  of  Washington, 

DC 1,953 

United  Community  National  Bank 

ol  Washington,  D  C 1, 177 

Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank. 

Durham,  N.C 1,475 

Victory  Savings  Bank,  Columbia, 

S.C 143 

First  State.  Bank.  Danville  Va 345 

Consolidated  Bank  and  Trust. 

Richmond, Va. 2,066 

Citizens  Trust  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga 3, 955 

Carver  State  Bank,  Savannah, 

Ga 701 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust, 

Nashville,  Tenn 2,189 

Highland  Community  Bank, 

Chicago,  III 239 

Independence  Bank  of  Chicago, 

Chicago.  Ill 2,715 

Seaway  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Illinois  3,777 

First  Independence  f^ational 

Bank,  Detroit,  Mich 1,250 

Gateway  National  Bank,  St 

Louis,  Mo 1,189 

Tristate  Bank  of  Memphis, 

Memphis,  Tenn 937 

First  Plymounth  National  Bank, 

Minneapolis,  Minn 688 

Douglass  State  Bank,  Kansas 

City.Kans 1,525 

Swope  Parkway  National  Bank, 

Kansas  City,  Mo 1,770 

American  State  Bank,  Tulsa, 

Okia 432 

Riverside  National  Bank,  Houston. 

Tex 914 

Bank  of  Finance,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif 1,740 

Freedom  Bank  of  Finance, 

Portland, Greg 342 

Liberty  Bank  of  Seattle,  Seattle, 

Wash 552 


288 


2,392 


8,589 
629 

10. 020 
0 

0 
0 

113 

0 

4,348 

2,483 

3,532 

2,893 

2,072 

0 

0 

35 

3,288 

4,177 

2,443 

3 

483 
393 

333 

0 

344 

803 

0 
101 

1,058 
704 

800 
86 

1,191 
10.111 

0 
62 

1,364 

100 

286 

0 

955 

1,760 

15 

0 

300 

1,006 

0 

0 

1,933 

3,701 

0 

0 

3,768 

1,600 

3.009 

42 

2,414 

901 

0 

446 

2,528 

880 

c 

13 

2,380 

298 

379 

50 

3,911 

200 

0 

11 

1,582 

226 

891 

13 

854 

0 

0 

23 

196 

0 

0 

0 

500 

1,301 

0 

16 

1,289 

1,934 

0 

69 

1.065 

0 

0 

1 

554 

809 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 


1.300 

2.200 
475 

0 

2,775 

2.200 

500 
1,250 

1,300 
1,550 

0 

0 

650 

1,000 
0 

2.000 
600 
800 
125 
250 
900 
100 
SSO 
900 
300 
700 


5.521 

16, 187 
923 

7.955 

3,879 

9,347 

1,458 
2,719 

7,262 
11,  520 

1,454 

2,415 

38 

6,577 
12,621 
1,727 
5,152 
6.747 
1,987 
6,194 
5.974 

719 

3,580 

10,056 

636 
2,263 


Bank 

premises 
and  fur- 
nishings 


Real  estate 


All  other 
assets 


Total  assets 


409 

605 
55 

506 

126 

847 

50 
49 

221 
4.589 

47 

29 

25 

134 

631 

215 

240 

250 

203 

484 

102 

57 

268 

884 

200 

214 


486 

0 

64 

U 

11 

3 
3 

0 
108 

0 

0 

0 

11 
0 
0 
0 
39 
0 

174 
0 
0 
0 

175 
0 
0 


85 

671 
32 

53 

107 

247 

48 
4 

138 

205 

1 

0 

35 

170 

403 

101 

92 

110 

45 

62 

192 

12 

158 

364 

47 

49 


10.936 

45,644 
2,319 

23.  787 

10,171 

24,038 

3.362 
5,667 

14.036 
32,890 

3.953 

7.363 

2,293 

16, 241 

25,851 

9,054 

10,694 

11,990 

7.170 

11,401 

9.725 

1.516 

7.277 

17.411 

2.591 

5,141 
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TABLE  I-C-PRINCIPAL  LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  AND  CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1970 

[Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


August  8,  1972 


August  8,  1972 
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27375 


Time  and 

Demand          savings  Deposits 

deposits        deposits  U.S. 

IPC                IPC  government 


Deposits 

states  and 

political 

subdivision 


Deposits 
foreign 
govern- 
ments 


Certified 

Deposits  and 

commercial  officers 

banks    checks,  etc. 


Total 

Total 

time  and 

Total 

demand 

savings 

deposits 

deposits 

deposits 

Federal 
lunds        Mortgage 
purchased  indebtedness 


Unayjank  &  Trust  Co.,  Boston  ^^^^            ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Freedom  National  Bank, New  York  ^^^^^          ^^^^^  2,195 

Unity  State  Bank,"Dayton,6hio 610                586  «21 

Industrial    Bank   of   VKashington,  ^  ^^^          ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

United  Community  fiationai  Bank  ,, 

of  Washington. D.C 3,495            4,002  1,181 

Mechanics    and    Farmers    Bank,  .,3 

Durham. N.C ?.?34          10.307  i,46J 

Victory  Savings  Bank,  Columbia.  ^  ^^^  ^jg 

Fir^stVatiBank.OanviileiVa.. ■.;■."  1,002             3',  324  467 

Consolidated    Bank    and    Trust,  ^ 

Richmond, Va 3,569             7,35b  1,48J 

Citizens  Trust  Company,  Atlanta.  ^^^^^            ^  ^^^  j  ^jj 

Carver  State  Bank,Savannah,Ga..  '474             2,038  428 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust,  ., 

Nashville,  Tenn 2.637             2.839  w 

Highland  Community  Bank,  -,. 

Chicago,  III 397                496  t>l» 

Independence  Bank  of  Chicago,  .  -^ 

Chicago, III 5,314            6,081  i.iM 

Seaway  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  ^^^^          ^^^^^  j  ^g^ 

First  Independence  National  .  -  ,,„ 

Bank,  Detroit.  Mich 1.935             3,348  2.^18 

Gateway  National  Bank,  St.  Louis,  ^  ^^            ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Tn  State  Bank  of  filemphis.  „» 

Memphis.  Tenn... -  3,186             5,298  998 

First  Plymouth  National  Bank.  -  .,, 

Minneapolis,  Minn  1.213            1"'  ■^■'"' 

Douglass  State  Bank,  Kansas  City,  ^^^^            ^^^^  ^^ 

Swope  Parkway  National  Bank.  gg, 

Kansas  City.  Mo    .       4.278             2.962  *^ 

American  State  Bank,  Tulsa.  ,(, 

Okia .  257               2bl  lu 

Riverside  National  Bank,  Houston,  ^  ^^^  gj^ 

Bank  of  Finance,  Los  Angeles,  ^  ^^^  2,  ig4 

Freedom  Bank  of  Finance.  ,,,  ,5^ 

Portland,  Oreg 620                715  d" 

Liberty  Bank  of  Seattle,  Seattle,  ^^^             ^  ^^^  gg^ 

TABLE  1-0.— PRINCIPAL  LIABILITIES. 


50 

5,753 
0 

0 

-     0 

1.789 

182 
225 

239 

791 
538 

794 

0 

1,414 

1,260 

101 

708 

1.098 

354 

1,702 

0 

109 

330 

1,372 

302 

330 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


70 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 
15 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

135 

395 

1 

0 

0 

8 


493 

898 
56 

231 

100 

339 

20 
39 

86 

382 
68 

43 

95 
197 
387 
63 
317 
85 
85 
169 
112 
9 
163 
1,284 
14 
34 


10,003 

43, 057 
1,673 

22, 401 

8,778 

21, 632 

3,016 
5,057 

12,  732 

16, 559 
3,561 

6,798 

1,602 

15, 236 

23,212 

7,665 

9,781 

10,665 

6.516 

10, 108 

8,456 

1,031 

6,365 

15, 826 

1,973 

4,401 


5.420 

19, 074 
1,087 

9,633 

4,767 

10,  570 

1,406 
1,533 

5.377 

17,  282 
1,029 

3,699 

1,106 

7,847 

10,572 

4,217 

4,850 

4,402 

4,769 

4,840 

5,494 
695 

3,368 

10,840 

958 

2,742 


4,583 

23,983 
586 

12, 768 

4.011 

11,062 

1,610 
3,523 

7.355 

9,277 
2,532 

3,099 

496 

7,389 

12,640 

3,448 

4,931 

6,263 

1,747 

5,268 

2,%2 

336 

2,997 

4,986 

1,015 

1,659 


RESERVES,  AND  CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  DEC.  31, 
lAmounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


1970 


All  other 
liabilities 


Minor  Reserves 

interest  in  on  loans  Capital 

Total  consolidated  and  notes       Preferred 

liabilities     subsidiary  securities  and  debt             stocK 


Common 
stock 


Sur- 
plus 


United  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Boston, 

Mass    -  

Freedom  National  Bank,  New 

York, NY 

Unity  State  Bank,  Dayton.  Ohio  .. 
Industrial  Bank  of  Washington, 

DC 

United  Community  National  Bank 

of  Washington.  DC. 
Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank, 

Durham.  NC  

Victory  Savings  Bank,  Columbia. 

SC. 
First  State  Bank,  Danville.  Va      .. 

Consolidated  Bank  and  Trust, 

Richmond.  Va 

Citizens  Trust  Company, 

Atlanta, Ga... -     - 

Carver  State  Bank,  Savannah,  Ga.. 
Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust, 

Nashville.  Tenn.. 
Highland  Community  Bank, 

Chicago.  Ill 

Independence  Bank  of  Chicago, 

Chicago.  Ill 

Seaway  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 

First  Independence  National  Bank, 

Detroit.  Mich 

Gateway  National  Bank.  St.  Louis. 

Mo 

Tn  State  Bank  of  Memphis, 

Memphis.  Tenn 

First  Plymouth  National  Bank. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 


619 

497 
64 

329 

98 

299 

38 

40 

251 

522 
35 

75 

5 

151 

659 

87 
267 
400 
181 


10.622 

43,554 
1,737 

22.730 

8,876 

22, 179 

3,054 
5.097 

12,983 

30.  281 
3,5% 

6,873 

1,607 
15.387 
23.871 

7,752 
10, 159 
11,065 

6.697 


0 
0 

0 

0 

19 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


231 

82 
0 

23 

54 

157 
* 

31 
30 

61 

179 
15 

0 

0 

5 

61 

0 

30 

44 

16 


400 
0 

0 

0 

200 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
425 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


600 

876 

254 

248 

750 

565 

112 
50 

300 

830 
149 

250 

300 

400 

625 

750 

235 

340 

250 


315 

400 
211 

606 

250 

803 

118 
375 

625 

1,171 
56 

182 

300 

267 

430 

350 

185 

385 

100 


-832 

325 
117 

175 

241 

115 

47 
10 

67 

175 
82 

58 

-64 

182 

439 

202 

85 

156 

107 


7 
0 

5 

0 

0 

0 
105 

0 

204 
55 

0 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 


Reserves 

tor  Total 

Undivided          contin-  capital 

profit          gencies  accounts 


83 

2.008 
582 

1,034 

1,241 

1,683 

277 
540 

992 

2,430 
342 

490 

686 

849 

1,919 

1,302 

505 

881 

457 


0 
0 

0 

0 

248 

U 
0 

0 

3,200 
U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

111 

0 
0 

205 
Q 
0 
0 

339 
0 
87 


Total 

liabilities 

reserved, 

capital 

accounts 


10,936 

45,644 
2.319 

23, 787 

10,171 

24,038 

3,362 

5,667 

14,036 

32,890 
3,953 

7,363 

2,293 
16,  241 
25, 851 

9,054 
10,694 
11,990 

7,170 


Minor 

Reserves 

interest  in 

on  loans 

Capital 

All  other 

Total  consolidated 

and 

notes 

liabilities 

liabilities     subsidiary 

securities 

and  debt 

Preferred 
stock 


Common 
stock 


Sur- 
plus 


Undivided 
profit 


Total 

Reserves  liabilities 

for  Total         reserved. 

contin-  capital  capital 

gencies        accounts         accounts 


Douglass  State  Bank,  Kansas 
City,  Kans . 

Swope  Parkway  National  Bank. 
Kansas  City,  Mo 

American  State  Bank,  Tulsa,  Okla. . 

Riverside  National  Bank.  Houston, 

Tex     - 

Bank  of  Finance. Los  Angeles. Calif. 

Freedom  Bank  of  Finance,  Port- 
land,Oreg 

Liberty  Bank  of  Seattle,  Seattle, 
Wash 


187 

458 
2 

146 
369 

5 

46 


10,  500 

8,914 
1,033 

6,511 
16,  534 

1,978 

4,684 


40 
3 

5 
0 

0 

19 


0 
0 

0 
150 

0 

0 


375 

375 
290 

320 
667 

400 

252 


397 

225 
145 

200 
60 

100 

166 


123 

171 

45 

241 

0 

113 
20 


895 

771 
480 

761 
877 

613 

438 


11,401 

9,725 
1,516 

7,277 
17,411 

2,591 

5,141 


TABLE  ll-A.-CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  CONDITION  FOR  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  June  30,  1971 

tin  thousands  of  dollars) 


State  All  Non- 

National     member     member     member 


Total 


ASSETS 

1.  Cash  and  due  from  banks 

2  U  S.  Treasury  securities-.. 

3.  Obligations  of  other  U.S.  Govern- 

ment agencies  and  corporations.. 

4.  Obligations  of  States  and  political 

subdivisions -  - 

5.  Other  securities  (including  corporate 

stocks) 

6.  Trading  account  securities 

7.  Federal  funds  sold 

8.  Other  loans 

9.  Bank  premises,  furniture  and  fix- 

tures.  — 

10.  Real  estate  owned  other  than  bank 

premises .--• - 

11.  Allother  assets 

12.  Total  assets. 

LIABILITIES 

13.  Demand  deposits,  IPC 

14.  Time  and  savings  deposits,  IPC — 

15.  Deposits  of  U.S.  Government 

16.  Deposits  of  States  and  political 

subdivisions 

17.  Deposits  of  foreign  governments, 

official  institutions 

18.  Deposits  of  commercial  banks 


14,  370 
27,  557 

4,773 
1,923 

19,143 
29,480 

20, 190 
27,900 

39.  333 
57,380 

19,025 

65 

19,090 

21,896 

40,986 

4,542 

7,263 

11,805 

12,200 

24,005 

1,836 

0 

9.575 

54, 483 

62 

0 

0 

13,260 

1,898 

0 

9,575 

67,743 

5,316 

0 

10,974 

80, 978 

7,214 

0 

20,549 

148,721 

2,775 

5,013 

7,788 

4,541 

12,329 

589 
1,224 

41 
188 

630 
1,412 

536 
1,776 

1,166 
3,188 

135,976 

32,  588 

168,  564 

186,307 

354, 871 

State  All  Non- 

National     member     member     member 


Total 


19.  Certified  and  officers  checks,  etc 1,  836 

20.  Total  deposits 124,334 

(A)  Total  demand  deposits (56, 468) 

(B)  Total  time  and  savings 

deposits —  (67,866) 

21.  Federal  funds  purchased 0 

22.  Mortgage  indebtedness 306 

23.  All  other  liabilities.-     -  2,316 


241         2,077         2,927         5.004 
25,265      149.599      168,221      317,820 
(14,232)    (70,700)    (77. 430)  (148, 130) 


(11,033) 
1,300 
3,195 
500 


(78.899)  (90,791)  (169,690) 

1,300  650  1,950 

3,501  860  4,361 

2, 816  3, 544  6, 360 


24.  Total  liabilities 126,956 

25.  Minority  interest  in  consolidated 

subsidiaries. 0 

26.  Total  reserves  on  loans  and  se- 

curities    206 


30,260      157,216      173,275      330,491 

0  0  20  20 

-13  193  620  813 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS 

27.  Capital  notes  and  debentures. 

28.  Preferred  stock 

29.  Common  stock 


42, 314 

61,201 

9,806 

9,101 

0 
76 


9,771  52,085  59,218  111,303 

9,314  70,515  83,010  153,525 

293  10,099  11,475  21,574 

5,646  14,747  11,053  25,800 


0 
76 


0 
538 


0 
614 


825 

0 

4, 181 

30.  Surplus 2.282 

31.  Undivided  profits 1,519 

32.  Reserves  for  contingencies  and 

other  capital  reserves —  7 


0 

0 

880 

.171 

86 

204 


825 

0 

5.061 

3.453 

1,605 

211 


450 

33 

5,837 

5.397 

659 

16 


1.275 

33 

10.898 

8.850 

2,264 

227 


33. 


Total  capital  accounts 8,814 2,341        11,155       12,392       23,547 

''■         "^liwiHiounu"'^:"'..    135,976       32,588      168,564      186,307      354,871 


Number  of  banks- 


18 


TABLE  ll-B.-PRINCIPAL  ASSETS  OF  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1971 
(Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Obligated 

Govern- 

ment 
agencies 

Obligated 

Bank 

Cash  and 

due  from 

banks 

U.S. 

Treasury 
securities 

and     States  and 
corpo-         political 
rations  subdivisions 

Other 
securities 

Trading 
accounts 
securities 

Federal 

funds 

sold 

Other 
loans 

premises 

and 

furniture 

Real 
estate 

All  other 
assets 

Total 
assets 

Unity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.. 

637 

509 

1,842 

0 

429 

0 

1,050 

4,464 

405 

0 

161 

9,497 

Freedom  National  Bank.  New 
York.N.Y 

Unity  State  Bank,  Dayton,  Ohio-. . 

4,561 
286 

9,289 
693 

11,064 
0 

530 
0 

124 
0 

0 
0 

0 
500 

16,904 
1,748 

584 
59 

539 

0 

416 
44 

44,011 
3,330 

Industrial  Bank  of  Washington. 
D.C - 

2,263 

4,792 

2,258 

3,649 

4,360 

0 

800 

8,284 

490 

86 

64 

27.046 

United  Community  National  Bank 
of  Washington,  D.C 

1,199 

2,575 

750 

0 

38 

0 

4,000 

2,971 

123 

0 

86 

11,742 

Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank. 
Durham,  N.C  

2,481 

3,751 

4,577 

3,714 

3 

0 

400 

10,  022 

835 

12 

254 

26,049 

Victory  Savings  Bank.  Columbia. 

c  p 

First  State  Bank,  Dan'vilie,'  Va 

223 
319 

483 
687 

356 
0 

377 
793 

0 

101 

0 

0 

450 
1,100 

1,539 
2,713 

69 

50 

3 
2 

42 

4 

3,542 
5,769 

Consolidated  Bank  &  Trust,  Rich- 
mond, Va 

Citizens  Trust  Co..  Atlanta.  Ga 

1,759 
4,773 

1,552 
1,923 

1,840 
65 

1,145 
7,263 

0 
62 

0 

0 

500 
0 
0 

7,403 

13,260 

1,513 

240 

5,013 

48 

0 

41 

0 

186 

188 

0 

14,625 

32,588 

4  205 

Carver  State  Bank.  Savannah.  Ga.. 

648 

1,510 

100 

386 

0 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  4  Trust. 
Nashville.  Tenn 

1,974 

954 

1,861 

416 

0 

0 

0 

2,385 

29 

0 

0 

7,619 

Highland  Community  Bank,  Chi- 
cago, III 

511 

1,201 

953 

0 

0 

0 

1,200 

1,%1 

46 

0 

78 

5.950 

Independence  Bank  of  Chicago. 
Chicago. Ill 

2,958 

2,802 

2,703 

309 

0 

0 

1,050 

9,853 

134 

11 

223 

20,043 

Seaway  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 
Ill 

3,332 
1,053 

4,864 
3,453 

1,6% 
1,973 

4,012 
0 

62 
1,559 

0 
0 

0 
2,300 

13,  656 
2,764 

785 
212 

0 
0 

240 
160 

28,  637 

First  Independence  National 
Bank,  Detroit,  Mich 

13,474 

27376 
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TABLE  ll-B.— PRINCIPAL  ASSETS  OF  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1971-Continued 
[Amounts  in  tfiousands  of  dollars] 


August  8,  1972 


August  8,  1972 


Cash  and 

due  from 

banks 

U.S. 
Treasury 
securities 

Oblipted 
Govern- 
ment 
agencies 
and 
corpo- 
rations 

Obligated 

States  and 

political 

subdivisions 

Other 

securities 

Trading 
accounts 
securities 

Federal 

funds 

sold 

Other 
loans 

Bank 

premises 

and 

furniture 

Real 
estate 

All  other 
assets 

Total 
assets 

North  Milwaukee  State  Bank, 
Milwaukee,  Wis 

Gateway  National  Bank.SL 
Louis  Mo                

224 

1,480 

1.253 

211 

1,207 

1,455 
446 

1,079 
1,871 

500 

630 

801 

2,365 

3,105 

1,814 

1,591 

2,647 
495 

550 
907 

1,416 

651 

46 

2,040 

714 

200 

1.275 

0 
0 

1,302 
2,296 

0 

1,075 

0 
0 

415 
0 

996 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

50 

12 

13 

23 
225 

15 

135 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

150 
1,100 
1,500 
1,000 

624 

200 
100 

975 
0 

700 

850 

938 

5,546 

6.617 

2,330 

6,482 

6,516 
1,344 

3,796 
10,  733 

670 

2,309 

23 

241 

241 

352 

486 

173 
95 

305 
865 

206 

220 

0 

50 

7 

0 

197 

0 
0 

0 
218 

0 

0 

11 
120 
134 

68 

138 

8 
11 

126 

315 

44 

67 

2,193 
12,955 

TrI  State  Bank  of  Memphis, 
Memphis,  Tenn 

First  Plymouth  National  Bank. 
MinnuDolis  Minn          .- 

14,036 
5,987 

Douglass  State  Bank,  Kansas 
City  Kans       

13,009 

Swope' Parkway  National  Bank, 
Kansas  City,  Mo ----- 

American  State  Bank,  Tulsa,  Okla- 

Riverside  National  Bank, 
Houston, Tex 

Bank  of  Finance,  Los  Angeles, 

Freedom  Bank  of  Finance,  Port- 

11,022 
2,716 

8,148 
17,340 

3.536 

Liberty  Bank  of  Seattle,  Seattle. 
Wash 

5.802 

TABLE  ll-C.-PRINCIPAL  LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  AND  CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1971 

(Amounts  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Demand 

deposits, 

IPC 


Deposits, 
Time  and       Deposits.     States  and       Deposits,  r.^n^ 

savings  U.S  political  foreign       Deposits         Certified 

deposits.        Govern-         subdivi-  govern-    commercial    and  officers 

IPC'  ment  sions 


ments 


banks    checks,  etc. 


Total 
deposits 


Total 
Total       time  and  Federal  Mortgage 
demand         savings  funds  indebted- 
deposits        deposits  purchased  ness 


Unity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Boston, 

1^3  jj  3,229 

Freedom  Na'tionai  Bank.  New 

York,  N.Y .-------         15,713 

Unity  State  Bank,  Dayton,  Ohio..-  908 

Industrial  Bank  of  Washington. 

D.C '•»* 

United  Community  National  Bank 

of  Washington,  D.C 3,331 

Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank, 

Durham,  N.C o.in 

Victory  Savings  Bank,  Columbia, 

CO 9i3 

First  State  Bank,  Danville,  Va 994 

Consolidated  Bank  and  Trust, 

Richmond.Va 3,867 

Citizens  Trust  Company,  Atlanta. 

Ga  9.771 

Carver  State  Bank,  Savannah.  Ga-  671 

Citiiens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust, 

Nashville,  Tenn Z.eM 

Highland  Community  Bank. 

Chieago.lll 1.562 

Independence  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Chieago.lll 7.577 

Seaway  National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Chicuo,  III 8,979 

Firs*  Independence  National 

Bank,  Detroit.  Mich-.. 1,792 

North  Milwaukee  State  Bank. 

Milwaukee.  Wis 637 

Gateway  National  Bank.  SL  Louis. 

Mo *.M7 

Tri  State  Bank  of  Memphis. 

Memphis,  Tenn 3, /I3 

First  Plymouth  National  Bank, 

Minneapolis,  Minn 1,426 

Douglass  State  Bank,  Kansas 

City.  Kans -.-,:--:—  ^'2" 

Swope  Parkway  National  Bank, 

Kansas  City,  Mo 3,748 

American  State  Bank,  Tulsa, 

Okia 543 

Riverside  National  Bank, 

Houston.Tex Z.'l" 

Bank  of  Finance,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif 7,774 

Freedom  Bank  of  Finance, 

Portland.  Oreg. 1.093 

Liberty  Bank  of  Seattle.  Seattle. 
Wash 1.624 


4,933 

19,845 
1,052 

14,821 

5,291 

11,496 

1,605 
3,487 

8,161 

9,314 
2,281 

3,022 

1,855 

9,168 

13,907 

6,333 

514 
5,489 
6,320 
1.948 
4,955 
5,054 

712 
3,334 
5,395 

970 
2,263 


854 

1,884 
586 

1,095 

1,525 

353 

378 
275 

887 

293 
380 

451 

1,659 

1,057 

1,073 

1,969 

163 

222 

860 

1,471 

645 

978 

222 

684 

514 

368 

728 


61 

3,656 
0 

0 

0 

2,447 

242 
356 

202 

5,646 
455 

660 

100 

835 

1.830 

1.873 

300 

1.290 

1,622 

231 

2,166 

0 

199 

221 

577 

390 

441 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


70 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

5 

499 

1 

0 

0 

8 


193 

412 

26 

249 

143 

598 

21 
33 

82 

241 
21 

39 

60 

254 

379 

79 

57 

371 

137 

113 

162 

139 

25 

200 

804 

16 

150 


9,272 

41,580 
2,572 

25,503 

10,290 

23,566 

3,161 
5,145 

13,199 

25.265 
3,823 

7,055 

5,236 

18,891 

26,168 

12,046 

1,671 

11,979 

12,652 

5,189 

11,160 

9.924 

2,200 

7,158 

15,064 

2,837 

5,214 


4,319 

18,480 
1,520 

10,682 

4.990 

10.599 

1,411 
1,358 

5,038 

14,232 
1,072 

3.483 

3,281 

8.920 

10.434 

5,413 

857 

5,563 

4,764 

3,039 

5,118 

4,870 

1,313 

3,679 

9,379 

1.567 

2,749 


4,953 

23, 100 
1,052 

14,821 

5,300 

12,967 

1,750 
3,787 

8,161 

11,033 
2,751 

3,572 

1.955 

9.971 

15,734 

6.633 

814 

6,416 

7,888 

2,150 

6,042 

5,054 

887 

3,479 

5,685 

1,270 

2.465 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

1,300 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

650 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

242 

0 
0 

0 

3,195 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 
0 

200 

200 
0 
0 
0 

332 
0 
86 


I 
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TABLE  ll-D.-PRINCIPAL  LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  AND  CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1971 

jAmounts  In  thousands  of  dollarsi 


27377 


Minority 
Interest 

Reserves 

Capital 

Total 
liabilities, 

All 

Total 

In  con- 
solidated 

on  loans 
and 

notes 
and 

Preferred 

Common 

Undivided 

Reserves 

tor 

Total 
capital 

reserves, 
and  capital 

liabilities 

liabilities 

subsidies 

securities 

debentures 

stock 

stock 

Surplus 

profit 

ontingency 

accounts 

accounts 

Unity  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  Boston, 
Mass .- - 

150 

9,422 

0 

178 

0 

0 

600 

314 

-1.017 

0 

-103 

9,497 

Freedom  National  Bank.  New 
York  NY                 

541 
170 

42, 121 
2,742 

0 
0 

44 

0 

400 
0 

0 
0 

876 
258 

424 
215 

143 
115 

3 
0 

1,846 
588 

44,011 
3,330 

Unity  State  Bank,  Dayton,  Ohio. . . 

Industrial  Bank  of  Washington, 
DC      

376 

25, 879 

0 

33 

0 

0 

248 

606 

275 

5 

1,134 

27, 046 

United  Community  National  Bank 
of  Washington,  D.C 

165 

10, 455 

0 

57 

0 

0 

750 

350 

130 

0 

1,230 

11,742 

Mechanics  and  farmers  Bank, 
Durham,  N.C 

351 

24, 159 

20 

138 

200 

0 

569 

857 

106 

0 

1,732 

26,049 

Victory  Savings  Bank,  Columbia, 
S  C 

32 

3,193 

0 

31 

0 

0 

112 

140 

66 

0 

318 
455 

3,542 
5,769 

First  State  Bank,  Danville.  Va 

139 

5,284 

0 

30 

0 

0 

50 

375 

30 

0 

Consolidated  Bank  and  Trust, 

Richmond,  Va 

Citizens  Trust  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga 

289 
500 

13.488 
30,260 

0 
0 

82 
-13 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

300 
880 
150 

625 

1,171 

56 

130 
86 
118 

0 

204 

11 

1,055 

2,341 

335 

14.625 

32,588 

4  205 

Carver  State  Bank,  Savannah,  Ga. . 

32 

3,855 

0 

15 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust, 
Nashville,  Tenn 

8 

7,063 

0 

0 

0 

0 

250 

182 

124 

0 

556 

7,619 

Highland  Community  Bank, 
Chicago  III     

117 
229 
424 

5,353 
19,120 
26,  592 

0 
0 
0 

1 

21 
62 

0 
0 

425 

0 
0 
0 

300 
400 
625 

300 
267 
440 

-4 

235 
489 

0 
0 
4 

596 

902 

1,983 

5,950 

Independence  Bank  of  Chicago, 
Chicago  III                   

20,043 

Seaway  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III 

First  Independence  National 
Bank,  Detroit.  Mich 

28,637 

174 

12,220 

0 

0 

0 

0 

750 

350 

154 

0 

1,254 

13,  474 

North  Milwaukee  State  Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis 

19 

1,690 

0 

~  0 

0 

0 

275 

165 

63 

0 

503 

2,193 

Gateway  National  Bank,  St.  Louis, 
Mo             - 

289 
382 

12, 374 

13,  U34 

0 
0 

36 

50 

0 

0 

0 
0 

235 

341 

185 

387 

125 
224 

0 
0 

545 

952 

12,  955 

Tri  State  Bank  of  Memphis, 
Memphis,  Tenn 

14,036 

First  Plymouth  National  Bank, 
Minneapolis,  Minn 

132 

5,521 

0 

17 

0 

0 

250 

100 

99 

0 

449 

5,987 

Douglass  State  Bank,  Kansas 
City,  Kans 

735 

12,095 

0 

18 

0 

33 

375 

397 

91 

0 

8% 

13.009 

Swope  Parkway  National  Bank, 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

American  State  Bank,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

389 
32 

10,313 
2,232 

0 
0 

-19 
3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

375 
290 

225 
145 

128 
46 

0 
0 

728 
481 

11,022 
2,716 

Riverside  National  Bank, 
Houston, Tex 

202 

7,360 

0 

9 

0 

0 

320 

208 

251 

0 

779 

8,148 

Bank  of  Finance,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.. 

275 

16, 321 

0 

1 

250 

0 

668 

100 

0 

0 

1,018 

17.  340 

Freedom  Bank  of  Finance, 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Liberty  Bank  of  Seattle, 

Seattle,  Wash 

146 

2,983 

0 

0 

0 

0 

400 

100 

53 

0 

553 

3.536 

62 

5,362 

0 

19 

0 

0 

251 

166 

4 

0 

421 

5,802 

TABLE  III-A.-CONSOLI0ATED  REPORT  OF  CONDITION  FOR  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  DEC.  12.  1971 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


State  All  Non- 

National     member     member     member 


ASSETS 

1.  Cash  and  due  from  banks 

2.  U.S.  Treasury  securities 

3.  Obligations  of  other  U.S. 

Government  agencies  and 
corporations 

4.  Obligations  ol  States  and  political 

subdivisions 

5.  Other  securities  (Including 

corporate  stocks) - 

6.  Trading  account  securities 

7.  Federal  funds  sold 

8.  Other  loans 

9.  Bank  premises,  furniture  and 

fixtures — 

10   Real  estate  owned  other  than  bank 

premises 

11.  All  other  assets 


24, 496 

43. 172 


23,079 

6,316 

2,124 

0 

22. 226 

61,944 

3,317 


4,626 
2,878 

343 
7,444 

62 

0 

0 

13,156 

6,051 


29,122 
46.050 


23, 422 

13,760 

2,186 

0 

22,226 

75,100 

9,368 


21,588 
42, 178 


27,210 

16, 237 

6,602 

0 

19,200 

96,422 


Total 


50,710 
88,?28 


50,632 

29,997 

8,788 

0 

41,426 

171,522 


4,494        13,862 


12.     Total  assets. 


652 
1,594 

43 
249 

695 
1,843 

483 
2,201 

1,178 
4,044 

188, 920 

34, 852 

223,772 

236,615 

460, 387 

State  All  Non- 

National     member     member     member 


ToUl 


LIABILITIES 


13.  Demand  deposits,  IPC 

14.  Time  and  savings  deposits,  IPC... 

15.  Deposits  of  U.S.  Government 

16.  Deposits  ot  States  and  political 

subdivisions 

17.  Deposits  of  foreign  governments, 

offici  al  institutions 

18.  Deposits  of  commercial  banks 


52.843 
72.611 
25,822 

20,771 

0 
101 


10.571  63,414  66,559  129,973 

10,101  82,712  95,755  178,467 

1,944  27,766  22.530  50.296 

5,185  25,956  22,638  48,594 

0  0  0  0 

0  101  696  797 


19.  Certified  and  officers  checks,  etc €.  631 

20.  Total  deposits 174,779 

(A)  Total  demand  deposits (83, 137) 

(B)  Total  time  and  savings 

deposits (91.642) 

21.  Federal  funds  purchased 0 

22.  Mortgage  indebtedness 103 

23.  All  other  liabilities 3,465 

24.  Totalhabilities 178.347 

25.  Minority  interest  in  consolidated 

subsidiaries 0 

26.  Total  reserves  on  toans  and  securi- 

ties   381 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS 

27.  Capital  notes  and  debentures 825 

28.  Preferred  stock 0 

29.  Common  stock 5,044 

30.  Surplus 2,615 

31.  Undivided  profits 1,670 

32.  Reserves  for  contingencies  and 

other  capital  reserves 38 

33.  Total  capital  accounts 10, 192 

34.  Total  liabilities,  reserves,  and  cap- 

ital  accounts 188,920 

Number  of  banks 10 


431 
28.  232 
(16.628) 

(11,604) 
0 
3,465 
726 


3.062  7,946  11.008 
203.011  216.124  419.135 
(99.765)  (102.728)  (202,493) 

(103,246)  (113,396)  (216.642) 


0 

3.568 
4,191 


0 
842 
3,840 


0 

4,410 
8,031 


32,423      210,770      220.806      431,576 


25 


0 
406 


21 
832 


0 

0 

897 

,171 

132 

204 


825 

0 

5.941 

3.786 

1,802 

242 


675 
34 
007 
954 
214 

72 


21 
1,238 


3,500 

34 

11.948 

9,740 

2,016 

314 


2,404        12,596        14,956       27,552 


34, 852      223, 772     236, 615     460, 387^ 
1  11  18  29" 


i 


\ 


/. 


i 
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TABLE  lll-B.-  PRINCIPAL  ASSETS  OF  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1971 
lAmounts  In  thousands  ot  dollars] 


August  8,  1972 


Angust  5,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


27379 


Obligated 

Government       Obligated 

Cash  and  U.S.        agencies     States  and 

due  trom       Treasury        and  cor-         political 

banks       securities       porations  subdivisions 


Trading 
Other         account         Federal 
securities       securities      funds  sold 


Bank 
premises 
Other  and 

loans       furniture     Real  estate 


All  other 
assets     Tola!  assets 


Unity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass 

Freedom  National  Bank,  New 

York,N.Y 

Unity  State  Bank,  Dayton,  Ohio... 
Industrial  Bank  of  Washington, 

D.C 

United  Community  National  Bank 

of  Washington,  D.C 

Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank, 

Durham, N.C 

Greensboro  National  Bank,  Greens- 
boro. N.C 

Victory  Savings  Bank.  Columbia, 

S.C 

First  State  Bank,  Danville.  Va 

Atlantic  National  Bank,  Norfolk, 

Va 

Consolidated  Bank  &  Trust,  Rich- 
mond, Va 

Citizens  Trust  Co.,  Atlanta.  Ga 

Carver  State  Bank.  Savannah,  Ga.. 
Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust, 

Nashville,  Tenn .   

Highland  Community  Bank, 

Chicago.  Ill 

Independence  Bank  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III 

Seaway  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 

III 

First  Independence  National 

Bank,  Detroit,  Mich    

North  Milwaukee  State  Bank, 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Gateway  National  Bank,  St. 

Louis,  Mo 

friState  Bank  of  Memphis, 

Memphis.  Tenn 

First    Plymouth    National    Bank, 

Minneapolis .  

Douglass  State  Bank,  Kansas  City, 

Kans . 

Swope  Parkway   National   Bank, 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

American  State  Bank,  Tulsa  Okia 
Riverside  National  Bank,  Houston, 

Tex 

Bank  of  FinatKe,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Freedom  Bank  of  Finance,  Port- 
land. Oreg 

Liberty  Bank  ot  Seattle,  Seattle, 

Wash 


615 


508 


4,247 


382 


2,600 


5,032 


387 


206 


13,977 


7,967 
579 

10.  536 
1,585 

10,257 
0 

1,581 

0 

123 
0 

1.810 

4,752 

2,657 

3,990 

5,579 

1,563 

2,594 

2,300 

0 

38 

3,553 

4,253 

5,188 

5,235 

4 

275 

450 

130 

0 

367 

267 
674 

489 
0 

384 
1,191 

403 
1,018 

0 
133 

460 

99 

900 

0 

24 

1,460 
4.626 
1,009 

1,013 
2.878 
1,576 

2,494 
343 
100 

1,665 

7,444 
380 

0 

62 
0 

948 

1,258 

1,860 

458 

0 

722 

3,984 

736 

0 

.0 

3,039 

8,706 

1,903 

629 

0 

5,825 

8,296 

1,398 

4,219 

52 

2,527 

7,102 

2,668 

0 

1,347 

445 

3,103 

0 

0 

0 

1,789 

3,687 

2,589 

516 

22 

1,048 

3.010 

711 

1.476 

50 

1,280 

5,532 

200 

0 

112 

1.099 

1,893 

1,107 

983 

7 

1.463 
526 

3.670 
690 

1,125 
0 

0 
0 

23 
231 

1,374 
1,832 

1,206 
2.598 

1,512 
3,004 

0 

0 

16 

205 

371 

1,975 

100 

0 

0 

1,591 

785 

1,529 

0 

11 

0 
0 

6,500 
400 

15,468 
2,376 

585 
76 

0 

900 

8,756 

489 

0 

4,851 

4,518 

121 

0 

4,600 

10, 181 

838 

0 

0 

712 

66 

0 
0 

500 
1,050 

1,687 
3,084 

62 
44 

0 

0 

1,971 

241 

0 
0 
0 

1.300 

0 

200 

9,135 

13. 156 

1.676 

197 

6,051 

49 

0 

350 

2,507 

27 

0 

0 

2,884 

49 

0 

1,500 

13, 100 

137 

0 

0 

14,  272 

929 

0 

6,600 

4,297 

211 

0 

950 

1,453 

36 

0 

i,noo 

6,855 

238 

0 

1,200 

7,803 

762 

0 

800 

3,038 

361 

0 

1,300 

6,786 

496 

0 

0 

1.400 
100 

6,234 
1,634 

264 
93 

0 
0 

1,075 
1,500 

4,579 
14,428 

301 
834 

0 

750 

793 

197 

0 

0 

3,098 

221 

601 
0 

72 
0 

24 
0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

51 

18 

0 

209 

0 
0 

0 
112 

0 

35 


543 
85 

54,161 

5,101 

45 

29, 050 

99 

16, 057 

286 

34. 162 

11 

2,011 

19 
4 

3,812 
7,200 

30 

3,725 

193 

249 

0 

17.457 

34. 852 

4,990 

0 

7,408 

52 

8.427 

349 

29.  381 

322 

35,313 

167 

24,919 

37 

6,024 

156 

16, 903 

152 

15,  73:1 

79 

11,402 

150 

14,030 

22 

10 

14,201 
3,284 

165 
451 

10,  228 
24,  %4 

84 

4.270 

78 

7,348 

TABLE  lll~C.-  PRINCIPAL  LIABILITIES,  RESERVES.  AND  CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1971 

'Amounts  in  thousands  ot  dollars! 


Depart- 

Time  and                                 ments          Depart-  Depart- 

Demand          savings        Deposits     States  and            ments  ments        Certified              Total 

deposits         deposits               U.S.          political           foreign  commercial    and  officers          depart- 

IPC                IPC    government     subdivision  governments  banks    cheeky  etc.            ments 


Total  Total  time 

demand  and  savings  Federal 

depart-  depart-  funds  pur-         Mortgage 

ments  ments  chased  indebtedness 


Unity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass 3.414 

Freedom  National  Bank,  New 

York.N.Y 16.300 

Unity  State  Bank,  Dayton.  Ohio 1,  537 

Industrial  Bank  of  Washington, 

D.C 9,910 

United  Community  National  Bank 

ot  Washington,  D.C 6,188 

Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank, 

Durham,  N.C 10,028 

Greensboro  National  Bank, 

Greensboro,  N.C 480 

Victory  Savings  Bank,  Columbia, 

S.C 1.028 

First  State  Bank,  Danville,  Va I.  503 

Attantic  National  Bank,  Norfolk, 

Va 907 

Consolidated  Bank  and  Trust, 

Richmond.  Va..       4.569 

Citizens  Trust  Co..  Atlanta.  Ga.  10.571 

Carver  State  Bank.  Savannah,  Ga..  814 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust. 

Nashville,  Tenn.. 2.326 

Highland  Community  Bank. 

Chicago.  Ill 1,992 

Independence  Bank  of  Chicago, 

Chicago, III 8,417 

Seaway  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 

III 11,121 

First  Independence  National 

Bank.  Detroit,  Mich 3, 174 

North  Milwaukee  State  Bank. 

Milwaukee.  Wis 1,006 

Gateway  National  Bank,  St.  Louis, 

Mo 4,551 


4.931 


2.243 


1,128 


70 


188 


11,974 


7,018 


4,956 


20.  941 
1,610 

4,766 
643 

9,073 
402 

0 

0 

70 
0 

660 
41 

51,810 
4,233 

22,  397 
2,433 

29,413 
1,800 

0 
0 

0 
0 

16,169 

1,005 

0 

0 

0 

228 

27,312 

11,143 

16, 169 

0 

0 

6.614 

1,432 

0 

0 

0 

132 

14,366 

7,752 

6,614 

0 

0 

13,259 

1,285 

6,413 

0 

0 

496 

31,481 

13,182 

18,299 

0 

236 

413 

116 

280 

0 

25 

13 

1,327 

634 

693 

0 

0 

1,860 
3.720 

319 

375 

176 
919 

0 
0 

0 

0 

35 

45 

3,418 
6,562 

1,393 
1,752 

2,025 
4,810 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1,015 

205 

404 

0 

0 

157 

2,688 

1,303 

1,385 

0 

0 

8.346 
10. 101 
2.678 

1.336 
1.944 

372 

1,595 

5.185 

645 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

15 

201 
431 

49 

16,047 

28.  232 

4.573 

6,001 

16, 628 

1,256 

10,046 
11.604 
3,317 

0 
0 
0 

0 

3  465 

0 

3.412 

307 

670 

0 

0 

78 

6,793 

2,811 

3,982 

0 

0 

2,621 

2.142 

800 

0 

60 

60 

7.675 

4,254 

3,421 

0 

0 

11,895 

4,479 

2.398 

0 

0 

294 

27,  483 

13,  230 

14,253 

0 

0 

15,161 

2,998 

2.970 

0 

0 

471 

32.  721 

14.509 

18,212 

0 

0 

8,529 

8,016 

3,380 

0 

0 

162 

23,  261 

11,857 

11,404 

0 

0 

1,588 

2.398 

370 

0 

0 

55 

5,417 

3,529 

1  »;« 

0 

0 

7,146 

2,203 

1,019 

0 

0 

600 

15,519 

7,125 

8,394 

II 

103 

Time  and 

Demand          savings  Deposits 

deposits        deposits  U.S. 

IPC               IPC  government 


Depart- 
ments         Depart-  Depart- 
States  and           ments  ments        Certified 

political           foreign  commercial    and  officers 

subdivision  governments  banks    checks  etc. 


Total 
depart- 
ments 


Total  Total  time 
demand  and  savings 
depart-  depart- 
ments ments 


Federal 
funds  pur-         Mortgage 
chased  indebtedness 


Tri  State  Bank  of  Memphis, 

Memphis,  Tenn 

First  Plymouth  National  Bank, 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Douglass  State  Bank,  Kansas 

City,  Kans.... :-„---.--■ 

Swope  Parkway  National  Bank, 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

American  State  Bank,  Tulsa, 

Okla.... - 

Riverside  National  Bank, 

Houston,  Tex 

Bank  of  Finance,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif 

Freedom  Bank  of  Finance, 

Portland,  Oreg. ----- 

Liberty  Bank  of  Seattle,  Seattle, 

Wash 


4,453 
2,720 
3,298 
4,525 
645 
2,877 
7,266 
1,521 
2,832 


6,881 
3,818 
5,426 
5,084 
1,086 
3,890 
6,837 
1,243 
2,193 


1,053 

3,446 

900 

1,559 

69 

1,081 

2,279 

425 

900 


1,778 
607 

2,660 

2,060 
350 
978 

1,152 
449 
733 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
15 
5 
528 
1 
0 
0 
8 


129 

137 

189 

0 

48 

299 

5,628 

36 

146 


14, 294 

10,728 

12,488 

13,233 

2,726 

9,126 

23, 162 

3,674 

6,812 


5,837 
6,313 
5,941 
6,856 
1,315 
4,391 
15, 543 
2,066 
4,024 


8.457 
4,415 
6,547 
6,377 
1,411 
4.735 
7,619 
1,608 
2,788 


TABLE  lll-D.-PRINCIPAL  LIABILITIES,  RESERVES,  AND  CAPITAL  ACCOUNTS  OF  BLACK  BANKS  AS  OF  DEC.  31,  1971 

lAmounts  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Minor 

All  interest  in 

other  Total  consolidated 

liabilities       liabilities      subsidiary 


Reserves  Capital 

on  loans  notes 

and  and       Preferred 

securities  debentures             stock 


Common 
stock 


Unity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass - - "3 

Freedom  National  Bank  New 

York,N.Y --- 1.01* 

Unity  State  Bank,  Dayton,  Ohio  ...  i^ 

Industrial  Bank  of  Washington, 

D.C  ---.-;.---,--  ^^^ 

United  Community  National  Bank 

of  Washington,  D.C 299 

f^echanics  and  Farmers  Bank, 

Durham,  N.C- *'S 

Greensboro  National  Bank, 

Greensboro,  N.C 1^ 

Victory  Savings  Bank,  Columbia, 

Sc      ■** 

First  Sta"te"Ban'k",D3nviMe,Va 159 

Atlantic  National  Bank,  Norfolk, 

Va 1^' 

Consolidated  Bank  and  Trust, 

Richmond, Va ^tw 

Citizens  Trust  Company,  Atlanta, 

Q3  Ub 

Carver  sVa'teBarikrSavannah,  Ga..  63 

Citizens  Savings  Bank  and  Trust, 

Nashville  Tenn - 99 

Highland  Community  Bank,  Chi- 

cago.  III. ---  1^' 

Independence  Bank  ot  Chicago, 

Chicago, 111 *0' 

Seaway  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  III *" 

First  Independence  National 

Bank,  Detroit  Mich 3'5 

North  Milwaukee ^tate  Bank, 

Milwaukee, Wis ---  oO 

Gateway  National  Bank,  St.  Louis, 

Mo - "4 

Tri  State  Bank  ot  Memphis, 

Memphis.  Tenn *->6 

First  Plymouth  National  Bank, 

Minneapolis.  Minn 228 

Douglass  State  Bank,  Kansas 

City  Kans «" 

Swope  Parkway  National  Bank, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.. 271 

American  State  Bank,  Tulsa.  Okla.  29 

Riverside  National  Bank  Houston. 

Tex 236 

Bank  of  FinancH.  Los  Angeles, 

Calit 390 

Freedom  Bank  of  Finance,  Port- 
land,Oreg 30 

Liberty  Bank  of  Seattle,  Seattle, 
Wash - " 


12, 107 

52,  824 

4,  48 1 

27,  703 

14,  665 

32, 192 

1,340 

3,472 
6,721 

2,875 

16,356 

32,  423 
4,636 

6,892 

7,862 

27,  890 

33, 169 

23.  636 

5,497 

16,016 

14,730 

10, 956 

12, 964 

13,  504 
2,755 

9.362 

23,  877 

3,704 

5,959 


0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


334 

0 
0 

27 

54 

145 

0 

33 
30 

12 

77 

25 
16 

0 

2 

51 

82 

17 

0 

60 

59 

18 

46 

113 
12 

25 

0 

0 

0 


1,985 

400 

I) 

0 

0 

190 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

250 

425 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 


0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
34 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


600 

876 
266 

248 

750 

580 

280 

112 
50 

500 

300 

897 
150 

250 

300 

550 

625 

750 

?75 

318 

341 

250 

375 

375 
290 

320 

669 

400 

251 


Surplus 


Reserves 

Undivided  for 

profit   contingency 


314 

50 
227 

649 

350 

967 

280 

140 
375 

300 

675 

1,171 
M 

189 

263 

450 

450 

350 

165 

352 

387 

100 

556 

175 
145 

208 

168 

100 

128 


-1,363 

11 
119 

398 

238 

67 

111 

55 
24 

3? 

49 

132 
86 

77 

0 
190 
558 
166 

87 
157 
212 

78 

55 

0 
82 

313 

0 

66 

10 


0 
0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

204 
46 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

34 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,536 

1,337 
612 

1,320 

1,338 

1,804 

671 

307 
449 

838 

1,024 

2,404 
338 

516 

563 

1,440 

2,062 

1.266 

637 

827 

941 

428 

1,020 

584 
517 

841 

1,087 
566 
389 


0 
0 

1% 
0 
0 
0 

325 
0 
85 


Total 

liabilities 

Total  reserve 

capital  capital 

accounts  account 


13,977 

54. 161 
5,101 

29,050 

16, 057 

34. 162 

2,011 

3,812 
7,200 

3,725 

17,  457 

34, 852 
4,990 

7,408 

8.427 

29.381 

35.313 

24.919 

6.024 

16,  903 

15,730 

11,402 

14.030 

14. 201 
3,284 

10,  228 

24,  %4 

4.270 

7.348 
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TABLE  IV.-DEPOSIT  GROWTH  AND  CHANGES  IN  SELECTED  TYPES  OF  ASSETS  OF  BLACK  BANKS,  DEC.  31,  1970,  TO  DEC.  31,  1971 

lAmounts  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Changes  in  major  types  ot  assets 

Cash  and  due  from 

U.S.  Government  and 

^ 

Total  deposits 

Total  assets 

banks 

agency  securities 

Federal  funds  sold 

Other  loans 

-""^^ 

Amount 

Rata  ot 

Amount 

Rate  of 

Amount 

Percent  of 

Amount 

Percent  of 

Amount 

Percent  of 

Amount 

Percent  ot 

(Dec.  31,  growth.  1971 

(Dec.  31.  growth,  1971 

(Dec.  31, 

change  in 

(Dec.  31, 

change  in 

(Dec.  31, 

change  in 

(Dec.  31, 

change  In 

Name  ol  bank 

1971) 

(percent) 

1971) 

(percent) 

1971) 

total  assets 

1971) 

total  assets 

1971) 

total  assets 

1971) 

total  assets 

Unity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Boston... 

1,971 

19.7 

3,041 

27.8 

-326 

-10.7 

2,075 

68.2 

1,300 

42.7 

-489 

-16.1 

FrMdom  National  Bank,  New 
York                                  ..  . 

8,753 

20.3 

8,517 

18.7 

0  . 

2.184 

25.6 

4,300 

50.5 

-719 

-8.4 

Unity  State  Bank,  Dayton 

2,560 
4,911 

153.0 
21.9 

2.782 
5,263 

120.0 
22.1 

374 
-143 

13.4 
-2.7 

956 
578 

34.4 
11.0 

-75 
900 

-2.7 
17.1 

1.453 
801 

52.2 

Industrial  Bank  ol  Washington, 
O.C 

15.2 

United  Cominunity  National 
Bank,  Washington,  DC 

5.588 

63.7 

5,886 

57.9 

0  . 

2.822 

47.9 

2,076 

35.3 

639 

10.9 

Mechanics  &  Farmers  Bank, 

9.849 
402 

45.5 
13.3 

10. 124 
450 

42.1 
13.4 

2,078 
124 

20.5 
27.6 

1,976 
57 

19.5 
12.7 

2,400 
0 

23.7 

834 
229 

8.2 

Victory  Savings  Bank,  Columbia... 
First  State  Bank ,  Danville 

50.9 

1,505 

29.8 

1,533 

27.1 

329 

21.5 

798 

52.1 

-200 

-13.6 

365 

?3.8 

Consolidated  Bank  &  Trust, 
Richmond                             .  - 

3,315 

26.0 

3,421 

24.4 

-606 

-17.7 

1,649 

48.2 

0  . 

1.873 

54.8 

Citizens  Trust  Co.,  Atlanta 

1,673 

6.3 

1.962 

6.0 

671 

34.2 

257 

13.1 

-1,550 

-79.6 

1.636 

83.4 

Carver  State  Bank,  Savannah 

1,012 

28.4 

1.037 

26.2 

308 

29.7 

212 

20.4 

200 

19.3 

222 

21.4 

Citizen's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust, 
Nashville 

-5 

-.7 

45 

.6 

-1.241 

-2,757.8 

403 

895.6 

350 

777.8 

92 

204.4 

Highland      Community       Bank, 

6,073 

379.1 

6.134 

267.5 

483 

7.9 

3,414 

55.7 

-650 

-10.6 

2,846 

46.4 

Independence  Bank  of  Chicago 

12.  247 

80.4 

13. 140 

80.9 

324 

2.5 

4,974 

37.9 

500 

3.8 

6.532 

49.7 

Seaway  National  Bank,  Chlcaio — 

First  Independence  National  Sank, 

Detroit                      

9,509 

41.0 

9.462 

36.6 

0 

4,326 

45.7 

0  . 

1,651 

17.4 

15,596 

203.5 

15.865 

175.2 

0 

6,455 

40.7 

4,600 

29.0 

2,570 

16.2 

Gateway  National  Bank, St.  Louis... 
Tri  State  Bank  ol  Mem  phis 

5.738 
3,629 

58.7 
34.0 

6.209 
3,740 

58.1 
31.2 

0 
111 

3.6" 

2.868 
1.043 

46.2 
27.8 

400 
400 

6.4 
10.7 

1,703 
1.056 

26.4 
28.2 

First    Plymouth    National    Bank, 
Minneapolis 

Douglass  State  Bank,  Kansas  City, 
Kans 

4,212 

64.6 

4,232 

59.0 

0 

1,621 

38.3 

675 

15.9 

1.051 

24.8 

2,380 

23.5 

3,629 

23.1 

-426 

-16.2 

1,192 

45.3 

1,050 

40.0 

592 

22.5 

Swope  Parkwav  National  Bank, 
Kansas  City,  Mo                   

4,777 

56.5 

4,476 

46.0 

0  . 

3,941 

88.0 

500 

11.2 

260 

5.8 

American  State  Bank,  Tulsa 

1,695 

164.4 

1,768 

116.6 

94 

5.3 

494 

27.9 

0 

915 

51.8 

Riverside  National  Bank ,  Houston. . 

2,761 

43.4 

2,951 

40.6 

0 

917 

31.1 

525 

17.8 

999 

33.9 

Bank  of  Finance  Los  Angeles 

7,336 

46.4 

7,553 

43.4 

92 

i.2 

2,379 

31.5 

600 

7.9 

4.372 

57.9 

Freedom  Bank  of  Finance,  Portland. 

1,701 

86.2 

1.679 

64.8 

29 

1.7 

1,010 

60.2 

450 

26.8 

157 

9.4 

Liberty  Bank  of  Seattle 

2,411 

54.8 

2,207 

42.9 

1,039 

47.1 

951 

43.1 

-700 

-32.7 

835 

37.8 

Memorandum:    All    black 
banks -. 

131,031 

45.5 

137.866 

42.7 

10,717 

7.8 

56,625 

41.1 

19,001 

13.8 

36,611 

26.7 

WHY  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  THAT  THE 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  BE  FULLY 
REVIEWED  AND  SirBJE(^TED  TO 
ITS  FIRST  AUDIT  BY  THE  GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  take  a  close  look  at 
its  relationship  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  the  Federal  Reserve's  relation 
to  the  President.  The  Fed,  as  it  is  known, 
is  both  the  creation  and  creature  of  Con- 
gress. No  one  denies  this.  Yet  it  goes  its 
own  way  doing  what  it  wishes  when  it 
wishes  unconstrained  by  the  Congress  or 
the  President.  Sam  Raybum  recognized 
this  when  he  said,  in  1959: 

I  have  be«n  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  •  •  •  con- 
sider themselves  immune  to  any  direction  or 
suggestion  by  the  Congress,  let  alone  a  sim- 
ple expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Raybum's  statement  applies  as 
well  to  recent  experience  as  to  his  times. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  cochalrmsui  of, 
has  recommended  that  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  be  kept  between  2  and  6 
percent  per  year.  The  Federal  Reserve 
authorities,  however,  have  ignored  these 
guidelines  with  terrible  consequences  for 
the  economy  and  people  of  this  country, 
contributing  alternately  to  inflation  by 
causing  the  volume  of  money  to  grow 


faster  than  6  percent  per  year  and  to 
recession  by  allowing  the  growth  rate  to 
fall  below  2  percent  per  year.  The  Fed's 
behavior  is  just  plain  irresponsible. 

Responsibility  in  government  means 
responsible  to  the  electorate  either  di- 
rectly as  is  the  case  with  the  Congress, 
the  President  and  other  elected  officials, 
or  indirectly  through  supervision  and  di- 
rection by  elected  officials.  Making  the 
Federal  Reserve  responsible  to  the  elec- 
torate by  making  it  responsive  to  the 
guidelines  of  the  Congress,  and  direction 
of  the  President  within  the  guidelines, 
should  be  given  top  priority  by  the  Con- 
gress. Congress  must  redefine  now  its 
relationship  with  the  Fed  and  the  Fed's 
relation  to  the  President. 

Two  essential  steps  are: 

First.  Require  that  the  volume  of 
money  grow  between  2  and  6  percent  per 
year  except  at  the  instruction  of  the 
President. 

Second.  Subject  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
the  normal  budget  review  and  GAO  audit. 

These  are  essential  and  proper  pro- 
posals. At  a  time  in  our  history  when 
Presidential  boards  are  enforcing  wage 
and  price  guidelines,  constraining  the 
freedom  of  business  enterprises  and  labor 
alike,  it  is  incredible  and  Lmacceptable 
that  the  monetary  authorities  be  free  to 
do  what  they  wish,  when  they  wish,  to 
the  Nation's  money  supply  and  credit, 
unconstrained  by  either  congressional 
guidelines  or  Presidential  directives. 
There  is  thus  a  clear  and  compelling 


need  for  Congress  to  set  monetary 
growth  guidelines,  permitting  deviations 
only  by  Presidential  direction. 

The  need  for  subjecting  the  Fed  to  the 
normal  appropriations  and  audit  proc- 
esses is  just  as  coHipelling.  It  is  as  wrong 
as  wrong  can  be  to  exempt  the  Fed  from 
the  normal  budget  review  and  GAO 
audit.  Why?  What  is  the  reason?  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  g(X)d  reason. 
Rather,  the  exemption  is  r(X)ted  in  bad 
accounting  practice. 

The  Fed  now  is  exempt  from  the  budg- 
et review  and  GAO  audit  because,  while 
mismanaging  our  money  and  credit,  it 
has  accumulated  over  the  years  more 
than  $70  billion  of  Treasury  bonds,  notes, 
and  bills.  The  interest  income  from  this 
portfolio  more  than  covers  any  conceiv- 
able annual  expenditures  the  Fed  could 
possibly  want  to  make.  In  fact  the  Fed 
spends  only  part  of  the  interest  on  the 
$70  billion,  remitting  the  bulk  of  it  to 
the  Tretisury. 

Because  it  is  permitted  to  receive  the 
interest  on  the  $70  billion  portfolio  and 
to  spend  several  himdreds  of  million  dol- 
lars of  this  Interest  the  Fed  is  not  obliged 
to  come  to  the  Congress  for  its  appropria- 
tions or  to  submit  to  a  GAO  audit.  But 
the  Fed  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive 
and  spend,  as  it  sees  fit  without  congres- 
sional approval  or  audit,  any  of  the  inter- 
est on  the  $70  billion.  The  $70  billion  be- 
longs to  the  people  and  only  the  Congress 
should  determine  public  speRCUng  priori- 
ties. Representative  government  is  di- 


luted and  polluted  by  aUowing  the  Fed  to 
authorize  its  own  spending  programs  and 
appropriations  and  to  spend  the  money 
without  a  GAO  audit. 

To  restore  to  Congress  power  to  deter- 
mine and  supervise  what  is  done  with 
pubUc  funds  we  need  to  subject  toe  Fed 
to  the  budget  review  process  and  GAO 
audit.   This   can   be    accompUshed   by 
transferring  to  the  Treasury  all  securi- 
ties purchased  by  the  Fed.  witii  provi- 
sion for  transfer  out  of  the  Treasury  to 
the  pubUc  via  Federal  Reserve  banks  in 
executing  open  market  sales.  It  is  right 
and  proper  Uiat  this  be  done.  "The  Fed 
monetizes  the  debt  when  it  purchases  it 
on   the  open   market.   Securities  pur- 
chased by  the  Fed  are  paid  for  by  is^g 
currency  and  crediting  member  bank  re- 
serve balances  in  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Put  otherwise,  the  Fed  purchases  securi- 
ties with  its  cash  (Aligations. 

Because  it  is  the  agent  of  all  taxpayers, 
the  Fed's  cash  obUgations  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government.  Its  currency  or 
note  issues  are  signed,  every  one  of  them, 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  T^f^f ury^d  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Definite- 
ly Federal  Reserve  currency  or  notes  are 
the  Government's  obligations.  So,  too, 
are  member  bank  reserve  balances 

Balances  in  Reserve  banks,  which  in- 
cidentally are  less  than  half  as  large  as 
Federal  Reserve  note  issues  are  conver- 
tible into  note  Issues  upon  demand.  This 
is  how  the  Fed  furnishes  "an  elastic  cur- 
rency" as  it  was  established  to  do.  So  no 
one  can  deny  the  Fed's  cash  obligations 
Federal  Reserve  notes  or  currency  and 
member  bank  reserve  balances,  are  the 
Government's  cash  obUgations— the  lia- 
bilities of  all  taxpayers.  But.  of  course. 
this  means  that  the  assets  Purchased  by 
issuing  Federal  Reserve  cash  obUgaU^ 
also  belong  to  the  Government,  to  all  the 
taxpayers,  that  is. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
Fed's  $70  billion  portfolio  belongs  to  aU 
the  people,  to  ttie  Government.  Congress 
cannot  allow,  therefore,  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  receive  and  spend  any  m- 
terest  from  the  securities  it  piirchases. 
Representative  government  requires  that 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  they  alone,  should  determine  what 
is  done  with  pubUc  moneys.  The  case  is 
clear.  We  must  enact  legislation  retiring 
monetized  debt  and  requiring  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  submit  its  spending  plans  to 
the  normal  budget  review  and  appropri- 
ations process  and  its  expenditures  to 
GAO  audit.  . 

The  retirement  of  these  bonds  will 
make  it  possible,  of  course,  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  by  a  whopping  $70  bil- 
lion In  other  words,  our  debt,  which  is 
approaching  $450  billion,  could  be  re- 
duced to  around  $380  bUUon  and  we 
would  not  need  further  requests  for  an 
increase  in  the  debt  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

FEDERAL   USERVE    SECRECY    CONTRIBUTES   TO 
ECONOMIC   UNCERTAINTT 

Mr  Speaker,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  the  state  of  tiie  econ- 
omy is  the  No.  1  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  current  campaign,  we 
know  our  problems  are  very  real.  We 
discuss  our    fiscal    responsibilities    and 


taxes  because  we  must.  The  American 
people  are  listening  and  they  want  to 
know  what  we  think  and  what  we  plan 
to  do  But  we  are  missing  a  great  op- 
portunity to  let  them  in  on  a  secret. 
We  have  been  remiss  in  meeting  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  our  presidential  candi- 
dates wm  fail  in  meeting  their  respon- 
sibiUties  if  we  do  not  let  the  people  know 
how  important  the  management  of  their 
money  by  the  Federal  Reserve  is  to  their 
economy  and  to  their  everyday  lives. 

The  consequences  of  Federal  Reserve 
secrecy  at  their  most  serious  level— the 
level  at  which  all  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  in  setting  eco- 
nomic policy  hinge  on  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Reserve  will  agree  or  decline 
to  support  that  poUcy— is  set  forth  in  an 
article  by  Lindley  H.  Clark.  Jr..  in  the 
July  31  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal   The  article  goes  on  to  discuss  as 
well  the  way  in  which  this  secrecy  af- 
fects investors  in  Government  bonds  and 
that  section  is  of  less  interest  for  our  pur- 
poses because  it  fails  to  give  weight  to 
the  Interests  of  aU  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  In  what  happens  to  the  market 
for  Government  bonds. 

In  recommending  that  Members  read 
the  article.  I  would  also  add  that  It  fails 
to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  able  to  maintain  secrecy  con- 
cerning its  operations  and  its  policies  be- 
cause it  has  an  independent  income   It 
does  not  come  before  Congress  like  other 
<3oveniment  agencies  with  a  request  for 
appropriations  to  meet  expenses.  It  need 
not  request  funds  from  Congress  because 
it  claims  that  the  bonds  it  buys  with  the 
Government's  money  belong  to  the  Sys- 
tem and  not  to  the  people  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  (jtovemment's  obliga- 
tions—namely,  the  taxpayers.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  like  a  dishonest  trustee 
who  takes  the  money  a  man  puts  aside 
for  his  family  and  buys  bonds  with  it  arid 
then  claims  that  he  and  not  the  family 
of  the  man  who  gave  him  the  money, 
owns  the  bonds.  That  is  exacUy  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  does  and  what  it  has 
done  for  years.  It  has  taken  a  law  passed 
by  Congress  in  1945  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Government  bond  market 
and  interpreted  it  for  its  own  benefit. 

In  1971  the  Federal  Reserve  held  ap- 
proximately $70  bilUon  of  Government 
bonds  in  its  portfoUo.  The  interest  on 
these  bonds  was  about  $4  billion.  The 
Federal  Reserve  called  that  interest  its 
"earnings."  It  took  $4  billion  from  the 
Treasury,  spent  what  it  pleased  and  gave 
back  the  rest.  How  It  spends  that  money, 
the  Federal  Reserve  says,  is  its  own  busi- 
ness. Because  I  think  it  is  our  business 
I  have  called  for  an  audit  of  the  Federal 
Reserve    by    the    General    Accounting 

Office.  , 

My  request  for  an  audit  has  a  larger 
purpose  as  well.  In  1971.  the  Systems 
total  transactions  in  Government 
bonds— buying,  selling,  repurchase  agree- 
ments and  redemptions— were  over  $145 
billion.  It  paid  commissions  on  these 
transactions  to  20  dealers  which  it  has 
approved  and  sponsored.  A  GAO  audit  of 
these  dealers  which  I  requested  revealed 
that  their  transactions  for  the  year  1970 
totaled  over  $738  billion— almost  three 


times  the  volume  of  purchases  and  sales 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 
American   Stock   Exchange.   These   20 
dealers  had  a  5-year  average  rate  of 
return  of  31  percent  on  net  worth,  a 
rate  which  is  substantially  larger  than 
that  for  other  business  enterprises.  We 
would  not  have  known  this  If  we  had 
not  requested  this  audit  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  And  it  is  Important 
to  know  it  because  it  indicates  that  the 
subsidies  which  the  Federal  Reserve  pays 
these  20  dealers  are  significant  in  terms 
of  profits.  It  also  indicates  the  size  and 
significance  of  the  Government  bond 
market  in  our  financial  structure.  And 
it  points  up  the  importance  of  my  pro- 
posal to  audit  the  Federal  Reserve  itself . 
Congress  has  a  direct  responsibility 
for  the  Government  securities  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  buys  and  sells.  We  are 
the  body  which  has  been  given  authority 
to  tax  the  people  to  pay  interest  and 
principal  on  the  Government's  obliga- 
tions. We  must  know  and  take  responsi- 
bility for  the  way  In  which  these  obliga- 
tions are  handled  by  Uie  Federal  Re- 

Mr  Speaker,  In  requesting  that  the 
article  mentioned  above  be  attached  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
add  that  I  do  fault  the  author  for  his 
concern  that  Federal  Reserve  secrecy 
may  have  harmful  effects  on  investors 
in  Government  securities.  His  concern  is. 
of  course,  appropriate  to  the  publication 
for  which  he  writes.  But  what  is  impor- 
tant in  considering  this  article  is  that  it 
testifies  to  the  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  secrecy  which  surrounds 
Federal  Reserve  poUcy  contributes  to 
economic  uncertainty. 

The  article  follows 


Appraisal  op  Ctjeeint  Trends  in  Business 
AND  Finance 
Though  the  administration  is  pleased  with 
the  progress  of  the  economy.  Chairman  Her- 
bert Stein  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers concedes,  "We  remain  confronted  with 
problems  and  uncertainties."  One  of  those 
uncertainties,  now,  as  In  the  past.  Is  the 
futvire   course   of   Federal   Reserve   System 

policy. 

Most  economists  look  for  upward  pressure 
on  Interest  rates  later  this  year  and  In  1973. 
In  the  past  the  Fed  has  often  tried  to  fight 
such  pressures  by  pouring  reserves  Into  the 
banking  system.  WUl  It  do  so  again,  and  thus 
possibly  increase  Inflation  fears? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  budget  defi- 
cit Is  large  and  growing.  If  the  deficit  Is 
financed  largely  through  the  banks  the  result 
could  be  highly  Inflationary.  Will  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  try  to  prevent  such  a  result  by 
tightening  up  on  reserves — and  thus  poesimy 
curbing  business  expansion? 

Questions  such  as  these  are  considered 
by  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee, 
which  meets  about  once  a  month  In  Wash- 
ington. The  committee,  which  Includes  the 
seven  Reserve  Board  members  and  five  of 
the  13  Reserve  Bank  presidents,  decides  the 
course  of  monetary  policy,  insofar  as  It  Is 
carried  out  by  buying  or  selling  government 
securities. 

The  actual  buying  and  aeUlng  are  of  course 
done  by  the  securities  department  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  The  head 
of  that  department,  the  manager  of  the  sys- 
tem open  market  account,  acts  on  the  basis 
of  a  policy  directive  drawn  up  by  the  Open 
Market  Committee,  although  he  Is  In  regular 
consultation  with  conunlttee  members  be- 
tween meetings.  If  the  policy  calls  for  put- 
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ting  reserves  Into  the  banking  system  the 
manager  wUl  buy  government  securities;  U 
It  c*Us  tot  reductag  reserves  he  wlU  sell 

All  of  this  Is  done  In  an  atmosphere  oi 
great  secrecy.  The  Open  Market  Committees 
directive  to  the  system  account  manager,  for 
instance.  Is  not  made  public  untU  three 
months  after  the  manager  receives  It.  The 
Fed  argues  the  secrecy  Is  necessary  because 
early  Information  on  the  operations  of  Its 
huge  government  securities  portfoUo  could 
be  highly  valuable  to  speculators. 

Speculators  and  the  general  run  of  Inves- 
tors naturaUy  try  to  figure  out  what  the  Fed 
is  doing  emyway.  An  unending  flood  of  mar- 
ket letters  pours  out  of  banks,  securlUes 
houses  and  research  Arms  to  tell  the  public 
what  Is  really  going  on.  WhUe  many  of  the 
letter-writers  are  highly  sophisticated  and 
intelligent,  the  Fed's  curtam  of  secrecy 
means  that  the  letters  must  remam  at  least 
partly  guesswork. 

Thus,  In  one  recent  week,  Blchard  Scott- 
Bam,  chief  economist  of  DuPont  Glore  For- 
gan  Inc.,  wrote,  "The  slightly  tightened  con- 
ditions m  the  money  markets  compared  with 
a  month  ago  continue  to  be  mostly,  but  not 
entirely,  due  to  Increased  demand  for  funds 
in  the  market  .  .  .  rather  than  a  change  In 
rwX  policy.  Monetary  policy  may  have  con- 
tributed a  little  to  the  recent  tightening,  but 
subtly  and  sllghUy." 

The  analysis  were  at  least  agreeing  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  been  aUowlng  money 
to  tighten  up  a  bit  In  recent  weeks.  Paul  J. 
Marliowskl,  chief  economist  at  Wels,  Volsln 
&  Co.  Inc.,  had  this  comment  earlier  this 
month:  "The  Federal  Reserve  has  recently 
gone  through  a  reappraisal  of  Its  monetary 
posture.  From  the  statements  of  Federal  offi- 
cials and  the  movement  of  monetary  Indi- 
cators. It  appears  that  the  decision  has  been 
made  to  moderate  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
the  money  aggregates  In  the  months  ahead." 
That's  probably  right,  too.  At  any  rate,  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  Mr.  Markowskl  made 
his  comment  the  Federal  Reserve  finally  re- 
leased the  report  on  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mlttees  meeting  last  AprU.  And  at  that 
meeting,  the  report  disclosed,  the  committee 
did  vote  for  a  "somewhat  more  moderate" 
rate  of  Increase  In  the  money  supply. 

Informed  assessments,  such  as  those  of 
Messrs.  Markowskl  and  Scott-Ram.  however, 
are  not  all  that  the  Fed  must  contend  with. 
Many  people  still  watch  the  weekly  reports 
issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve;  these  teU  of 
changes  In  the  Fed's  government  securities 
holdings,  bank  reserves  and  other  figures.  If 
there  Is  a  sudden  biUge  In  reserves  or  in  the 
systems  securities  holdings,  some  observers 
are  oiUy  too  likely  to  scent  a  shift  In  Federal 
Reserve  policy. 

AS  the  Fed  continually  tells  anyone  who 
wUl  listen,  though,  statistics  for  a  single 
week,  or  even  for  several  weeks,  may  well  be 
entirely  meaningless.  Totally  imexpected 
developments  In  the  economy  can  cause  un- 
intended bulges  In  the  figures. 

So  at  least  some  of  the  speculation  about 
what  the  Federal  Reserve  is  doing,  has  been 
doing  and  Is  going  to  do  Is  lll-lnformed  and 
can  lead  to  wrong  and  expensive  market  de- 
cisions. The  result  U  an  Increase  In  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty. 

What  can  be  done?  Well,  Homer  Jones,  who 
retired  last  year  as  research  chief  at  the  St. 
Louis  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  argues  that  the 
Open  Market  Committee  should  make  Its  re- 
ports public  Immediately. 

Mr.  Jones  has  no  desire  to  unduly  enrich 
speculators.  But  the  committee's  directives 
to  the  New  York  Fed,  he  points  out,  do  not 
say  to  buy  or  sell  $100  million  of  this  secu- 
rity and  $500  million  of  that  one.  Their 
vagueness  could  hardly  help  anyone  make  a 
market  kUllng.  he  contends. 

In  March,  for  Instance,  the  directive  re- 
viewed the  past  month's  developments  and 


then  announced  that  It  was  the  committees 
policy  to  foster  sustainable  growth  and  In- 
creased employment,  to  ease  Inflation  and  to 
work  for  equUlbrlum  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. To  implement  this  poUcy,  said  the 
committee.  It  sought  "to  achieve  bank  re- 
serve and  money  market  conditions  that 
wlU  support  moderate  growth  In  monetary 
aggregates  over  the  months  ahead." 

Mr.  Jones  and  the  St.  Louis  Fed  have  long 
been  known  as  mavericks  In  the  Reserve  Sys- 
tem; they  have  even  urged  a  fixed  policy  of 
slow,  steady  growth  of  the  money  supply, 
along  the  monetarist  line  urged  by  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Professor  Milton  Friedman. 

That  sort  of  policy,  which  the  system  Is 
still  firmly  resisting,  would  ease  the  uncer- 
tainty that  now  surrounds  monetary  matters. 
So  too,  argues  Mr.  Jones,  would  a  partial 
lifting  of  the  Federal  Reserves  curtain  of 
secrecy. 

— LiNDLEY  H.  CLABK  JR. 


THE  SHERIFFS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEXAS— STRONG  ON  LAW  AND 
ORDER 


(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  efficiency  and  dedication  of  our 
law  enforcement  officials  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  all  citizens,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Sheriffs'  Association  of 
Texas  for  their  outstanding  public  sei-v- 
ice  and  unflagging  devotion  to  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  Over  the  past 
94  years,  this  splendid  organization  has 
worked  diligently  to  improve  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  procedures,  prac- 
tices, and  operations.  The  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Sheriffs'  Associa- 
tion of  Texas  reflects  their  concern  and 
interest  in  better  and  more  effective  law 
enforcement. 

BESOLtmON 

Whereas,  over  a  period  of  many  years  mem- 
bers ca  the  Sheriffs'  AseocUtlon  of  Texas 
have  witnessed  deterioration  of  the  processes 
of  law  enforcement,  due  prlmarUy  to  en- 
croachment Into  and  assumption  by  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  of  government  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
legislative  branch. 

Specifically: 

1.  Arrest — Procedural  restrictions  by  many 
court  decisions  have  resulted  In  undue 
delays,  unavaUabUlty  of  valuable  evidence 
and  the  vdtlmate  escape  of  the  guilty  from 
punishment. 

2.  Searches  and  Seizures — The  powers 
given  to  law  enforcement  by  the  Constitu- 
tion have  been  virtually  ejnasculated  by 
technicalities. 

3.  Interrogation— Decisions  go  far  beyond 
praise-worthy  goals  of  protection  of  the  de- 
fendant's privUege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion and  guaranteeing  due  process  of  law  to 
the  point  that  truth  becomes  a  minor  con- 
sideration. 

4.  Care  and  Custody  of  Prisoners — More 
recent  federal  court  decisions  clearly  In- 
dicate usurptlon  of  local  authority  In  mat- 
ters concerning  Jail  security. 

5.  Post  Conviction  Relief— The  courts  have 
exhibited  an  extremely  imreallstlc  attitude 
In  accepting  for  review,  convictions  of  pris- 
oners, and  In  remanding  their  cases  on 
flimsy  procedural  technicalities,  even  In  cases 
where  the  accused  has  confessed  guilt. 

6.  Penalties— The  action  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  In  nullifying  statutes  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  states  with  respect  to  the  Im- 


position of  the  death  penalty,  clearly  Ignor- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed 
through  their  legislature— and; 

Whereas,  the  trends  reflected  by  the  above 
in  protecting  rights  of  the  accused  have 
often  Ignored  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen  to  be  protected  against  those  who 
commit  criminal  acts;  and 

Whereas,  as  sheriffs  and  concerned  and  re- 
sponsible citizens,  we  recognize  the  rights  of 
all  citizens  to  be  protected  in  their  persons 
and  property  now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Sheriffs'  Associa- 
tion of  Texas  meeting  In  94th  Annusd  Con- 
ference in  Beaumont,  Texas,  this  26th  day  of 
July,  1972,  urges  you,  Mr.  President,  to  u.se 
the  Influence  of  your  good  office  to  recom- 
mend legislation  to  the  Congress  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  the  federal  encroachment  and 
return  traditional  law  enforcement  functions 
to  state  and  local  governments;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  following: 

Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 

Hon.  Mike  Mansfield,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives 

All  members  of  the  Texas  delegation  to 
the  U.S.  Congress 

Hon.  Richard  Kleindlenst.  VS.  Attorney 
General. 

And  other  concerned  officials  and  Associa- 
tions. 

Unanimously  adopted  July  26,  1972 


THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  MUST 
PROVIDE  BETTER  SERVICES  FOR 
THE  LOWER  EAST  SIDE 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  sanitation  is 
a  big  problem  in  New  York  and  many 
other  cities  throughout  the  country.  On 
Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side,  in  my 
congressional  district  for  example,  the 
city  seems  incapable  of  delivering  the 
services  necessary  to  keep  the  area  clean. 
This  apparent  failure  of  adequate  sani- 
tation services  can  only  embitter  local 
residents  who  hear  a  good  deal  of  rhet- 
oric about  the  need  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  urban  environment,  but  see 
little  action. 

One  must  not  imderestimate  the  enor- 
mity of  the  sanitation  problem  but  the 
city's  inability  to  provide  even  the  most 
fundamental  sanitation  services  com- 
pounds the  problem.  On  the  Lower  East 
Side  for  example,  in  a  10-block  area  along 
Avenue  B,  from  Second  to  12th  Streets, 
there  is  not  one  public  waste  disposal 
basket  at  the  intersections  whereas 
throughout  most  other  areas  of  my  dis- 
trict there  is  invariably  at  least  one  bas- 
ket at  most  intersections. 

Robert  E.  Simon  Junior  High  School 
between  Fourth  and  Sixth  Streets,  Ave- 
nue B  and  C  is  a  disgrace.  The  school 
grounds  are  littered  with  papere.  tin  cans, 
bottles,  and  boxes;  the  school  play  yard 
has  garbage  and  broken  glass  all  over;  an 
alley  directly  behind  the  school  and  play- 
ground has  heaps  of  uncollected  garbage, 
piled  where  the  alley  joins  Fourth  Street; 
and  this  last  street,  in  addition  to  being 
strewn  with  rubble,  has  three  abandoned 
cars  stuffed  with  debris  which  according 
to  the  local  residents  have  been  there  for 
several  weeks.  The  fact  that  this  block  is 
an  officially  designated  play  street  for 
children  emphasizes,  with  tragic  irony, 
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the  city's  neglect.  The  city's  failure  to 
maintain  the  school  groimds  makes  it 
appear  as  if  it  is  no  longer  willing  or  able 
to  attempt  to  provide  decent,  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  neighborhood. 

Not  only  does  such  a  situation  pose  a 
serious  health  hazard— I  have  asked  the 
city  to  inspect  the  worst  areas — but  it 
also  breeds  anger  and  frustration  among 
local  residents,  and  that  in  the  long  run 
is  a  disease  which  affects  us  all. 


BUSING     MORATORIUM     BILL     AS- 
SAILED AS  UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

(Mr.  CELLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  I  placed  in  the  Record  comments  on 
the  proposed  Student  Transportation 
Moratorium  Act  (H.R.  13915)  from  six 
constitutional  law  authorities  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  Columbia  Law  School,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School — 
Congressional  Record,  April  28,  1972, 
pages  14925-14929. 

In  an  effort  to  further  assist  my  col- 
leagues to  assess  fully  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  the  busing  moratorium  bill, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  a  scholarly  legal 
memorandum  filed  August  1,  1972,  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  John 
Doar  and  Lloyd  Cutler,  cochairmen  of 
the  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
under  Law.  The  memorandum  raises  se- 
rious constitutional  questions  concerning 
the  validity  of  the  proposed  moratorium 
legislation. 

The  material  follows: 

SUPPLEB4ENTAL      MEMORANDUM      OF      LAW      TO 

Accompany  the  Statembnt  of  Apan,  13, 
1972,  BY  John  Doab  and  Lloyd  Cutleb 
Before    the    HotJSE    CoMMrrrEE    on    the 

JUDICIABY 

In  response  to  this  Committee's  invitation, 
we  submit  a  Supplemental  Memorandtim  of 
Law  to  accompany  and  amplify  our  testi- 
mony of  April  12, 1972. 

Proponents  of  H.R.  13916 — the  Moratorium 
Bill— have  urged  that  Congress  may  lawfully 
Impose  a  stay  on  the  effectiveness  of  future 
judicial  orders  providing  specific  relief  for  an 
adjudicated  impairment  of  a  constitutional 
right,  when  Congress  finds  the  stay  necessary 
to  allow  it  time  to  enact  another  measure  In- 
tended to  provide  standardized  and  at  least 
equally  effective  remedies.* 

The  question  so  framed  Is  one  of  the  first 
impreselon; »  one  that.  In  our  Judgment, 
would  be  very  difficult  to  answer.  However, 
it  is  not  the  question  we  see  posed  by  H.R. 
13916.  For  this  bill— whether  taken  on  Its 
own  terms  or  In  conjunction  with  the  com- 
panion Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Bill 
that  the  Administration  has  also  proposed 
(H.R.  13915) — ^has  not  been  shown  to  be  nec- 
essary for,  or  likely  to  result  In,  the  enact- 
ment of  standardized  and  equally  effective 
remedies  for  adjudicated  impairments  of  oon- 
siltutlonal  rights.  To  the  contrary,  and  ac- 
cepting its  stated  Intentions,  it  appears  on 
its  face  to  enact  a  congressional  limitation 
on  Judicial  remedies  for  previously  adjudi- 
cated constitutional  rights,  whUe  Congreas 
considers  other  measures  that  would  impose 
stUl  further  limitations  on  those  rights  and 
nmadias. 
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I.  ENACXMXtrr    OF    THE    STUDENT    TEAN8PORTA- 
TION  MORATORICM  ACT  WOULD  BE  AN  UNCON- 

srrruTioNAL  infrinoement  xjpon  the  jtjdi- 

CIAL  BRANCH 

In  defending  the  Bill,  the  AttOTney  Gen- 
eral emphasized  the  power  that  Congress  has 
over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  lower  federal 
courts  and  Supreme  Oovirt.'  He  argued : 

"It  seems  clear  that,  if  Congress  has  the 
power  to  create  or  abolish  coiurts  and  to 
grant,  withhold  or  revoke  Jurisdiction,  it  has 
the  lesser  power  to  grant  or  deny  remedies 
to  the  federal  courts  or.  as  outlined  in  the 
President's  proposals,  to  minimally  alter 
some  of  the  equitable  remedies."  (Klein- 
dlenst Testimony  at  1262.) 

We,  of  course,  agree  that  Congress  has  con- 
stitutional power  to  create  lower  federal 
courts  and  to  define  their  Jurtsdictlon,  as 
well  as  power  to  make  exception  to  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  that  point,  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  clear,  that  Congress  could 
abolish  all  the  lower  federal  cotu-ts.  Indeed, 
no  less  a  constitutional  authority  than  Jus- 
tice Story  thought  that  Congress  could  not. 
Martin  v.  Hunter's  Leasee,  14  U.S.  (1  Wheat.) 
304  (1816);  3  Story,  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  449  (1833),  and  other  authori- 
ties have  supported  Justice  Story's  view.* 

Subsequently,  there  have  been  cotirt  dicta 
to  the  contrary;  but  of  coim-e  no  court  has 
ever  so  held  since  Congress  has  never  tried  to 
abolish  all  of  the  lower  federal  courts. 

Even  accepting  the  Attorney  General's 
view  of  (Congress'  power  over  the  Jxulsdlctlon 
of  the  federal  courts.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  power  over  Jtirlsdlctlon  Justifies  leg- 
islation prohibiting  aU  federal  courts — even 
for  a  one-year  period — from  ordering  busing 
when  such  busmg  Is.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  the  only  promptly  available  means  of 
enforcing  the  constitutional  right  to  equal 
protection. 

Like  any  other  goveriunental  power,  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  Jurisdiction  of 
federal  courts  is  not  an  absolute  one.  For  ex- 
ample, no  one  would  suggest,  we  assume,  that 
Congress  could  enact  a  statute  denying  orig- 
inal or  appeUate  access  to  any  federal  court 
for  claimed  violations  of  First  Amendment 
rights.  The  federal  Judicial  power  granted  un- 
der Article  ni  extends  to  "all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  imder  this  Constitution" 
(emphasis  supplied)  and  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  bar  all  federal  courts  from 
exercising  this  power.  To  take  an  even  more 
obvious  example.  Congress  cotild  hardly  de- 
fine the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  to 
require  that,  notwithstanding  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Amendments,  all  cases  must  be  tried 
without  Juries. 

Congress.  In  the  gtilse  of  a  Jurisdictional 
statute,  cannot  deprive  a  party  either  of  a 
right  created  by  the  Constitution  or  of  any 
remedy  the  courts  deem  essential  to  enforce 
that  right.  No  case  that  we  know  of.  Includ- 
ing those  cited  by  the  Attorney  General,  re- 
futes this  basic  premise. 

The  Norrls-La  Guardla  experience  Is  not  to 
the  contrary.  An  employer  does  not  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  have  a  federal  court 
issue  an  mjunctlon  In  a  case  Involving  or 
growing  out  of  a  labor  dispute.  Thtxs,  Con- 
gress may  validly  place  appropriate  limits  on 
the  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts  to  enjoin 
strikes.  Such  a  limitation  does  not  deprive 
employers  of  a  constitutionally  protected 
right  or  remedy,  and  when  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  Act,  It  had  no  need  to  con- 
sider any  such  Issue.  See  Lauf  v.  B.  G.  Shinner 
Co.,  303  U.S.  323  (1938),  upholding  the  Nor- 
rls-LaOuardia  Act's  removal  of  jurisdiction 
to  enjoin  strikes  except  after  a  full  eviden- 
tiary hearing.  Such  a  statute  does  not  dUute 
or  eliminate  any  constitutional  right;  if  any- 
thing, the  Norrls-LaGuardia  statute  serves 
to  Implement  the  First  Amendment  right  to 


peaceful,  non-coercive  picketing.  See,  Thorn- 
hill  v.  AUbama.  310  U.S.  88  (1940).  Finally. 
It  should  iDe  noted  that  the  caref  uUy  and  nar- 
rowly drawn  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  does  not 
prohibit  all  Injunctions,  but  instead  express- 
ly preserves  to  the  courts  power  to  issue  an 
injunction  after  a  full  evidentiary  hearing 
whenever  the  courts  find  one  necessary  to 
prevent  Irreparable  injury.' 

Similarly.  Congress  may  limit  the  courts' 
injunctive  powers  In  suits  challenging  the 
collection  of  taxes  (while  providing  other 
fully  adequate,  exclusive  remedies).  See. 
Snyder  v.  Marks.  109  UjS.  189  (1883) ;  PhUUps 
v.  Commissioner,  283  U.S.  689,  596-97  (1931) 
(Brandels.  J.)  (prohibition  of  Injunctive  re- 
lief m  tax  cases  constitutional:  "Where  only 
property  rights  are  mvolved.  mere  postpone- 
ment of  the  Judicial  enquiry  Is  not  a  denial  of 
due  process.  If  the  opportunity  given  for  the 
ultimate  Judicial  determination  Is  ade- 
quate.") However,  Congress  cannot,  even  In 
tax  cases,  limit  equitable  Jurisdiction  so  as 
to  deprive  a  person  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  See,  Enochs  v.  Williams  Pack- 
ing Co..  370  U.S.  1  (1962) ;  Miller  v.  Standard 
Nut  MargaHne  Co.,  299  U.S.  498  (1932)  (tax 
enjoined ) . 

SlmUarly.  cases  upholding  28  U.S.C.  §  2283, 
which  In  general  forbids  federal  injunction.^ 
of  state  court  proceedings,"  do  not  support 
the  moratorium.  In  fact,  such  cases  support 
the  principle  that  Congress  may  not  use  a 
jurisdictional  limitation  to  limit  constitu- 
tional rights.  Younger  v.  Harris.  401  U.S.  37 
(1971)  (Black.  J.),  the  most  recent  case  con- 
struing this  statute,  sUtes  that  generally  no 
constitutional  right  Is  infrtoged  by  a  statute 
forbidding  injunctions  of  state  proceedings: 
"[Tlhe  moving  party  has  an  adequate  rem- 
edy at  law  and  will  not  suffer  Irreparable 
Injury  if  denied  equitable  relief. "  Id.  at  43-44 
However,  the  Court  made  it  clear  that  the 
statute  could  not  be  applied  to  prevent  the 
Issuance  of  an  Injunction  where  necesstiry  to 
prevent  Irreparable  constitutional  mjury.  It 
noted,  quoting  Fenner  v.  Boykin.  271  U.S. 
240  (1926)  : 

"Ex  parte  Young,  209  U.S.  123,  and  follow- 
ing cases  have  established  the  doctrine  that 
when  absolutely  necessary  for  protection  of 
cojistitutional  rights  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  power  to  enjoin  state  offlcerb 
from  instituting  criminal  actions.  But  this 
may  not  be  done  except  under  extraordUiary 
circumstances  where  the  danger  of  Irrepara- 
ble loss  Is  both  great  and  immediate."  401 
U.S.  at  45  (emphasis  added). 

And  Younger  approved  the  Issuance  of  an 
Injunction  m  Dombrowski  v.  Pfister.  380  U.S. 
479  (1965),  because  the  facts  of  that  case 
showed  that  equitable  relief  was  necessary 
to  prevent  irreparable  mjiu'y  to  constitu- 
tional rights."  401  U.S.  at  47-49. 

As  we  have  already  maintained  before  the 
Committee,  and  for  the  reasons  set  forth 
later  In  this  Memorandum,  a  denial  of  a 
busing  remedy  may.  in  the  facts  of  a  given 
case,  amount  to  a  denial  or  equal  protection 
for  which  there  Is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law. 
A  coroUary  to  the  principle  that  Congress 
cannot  limit  the  courts'  power  to  Issue  en- 
forceable judgments  Is  that  It  cannot  enact 
legislation  which  prescribes  a  particular  re- 
sult in  a  case.  Thus,  in  United  States  v.  Klein, 
80  U.S.  (13  Wall.)  128  (1871),  the  Court  held 
that  a  congressional  attempt  to  prescrllie  a 
rule  of  decision  in  order  to  make  a  case  come 
out  In  a  particular  way  Is  unconstitutional, 
even  though  the  statute  was  phrased  in  terms 
of  a  limitation  of  the  courts'  Jurisdiction: 

"Congress  has  already  provided  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Judgi  ents  of  the  Court  of  Claims  on  appeal. 
Can  .;  prescribe  a  rule  in  conformity  with 
which  the  court  must  deny  to  Itself  the 
Jurisdiction  thus  conferred,  because  and  only 
because  its  decision,  in  accordance  with  set- 
tled law,  must  be  adverse  to  the  government 
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and  favorable  to  the  suitor?  This  question 
seems  to  \ia  to  answer  Itself."  Id.  at  147. 

See  also.  Hart  and  Wechsler,  The  Federal 
Courta  and  the  Federal  System  (1953)  at  317- 
318  (Congress  has  no  power  to  tell  a  court 
how  to  decide  a  case) ;  see  generally,  Ratner, 
CongresaiOTtal  Power  Over  the  Appellate  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Supreme  Court,  109  UPaX. 
Rev.  167  (19flO). 

The  basic  principle  established  Is  that  any 
power  of  Congress  to  limit  federal  court  Juris- 
diction la  subject  (like  the  exercise  of  any 
other  congressional  power)  to  express  limita- 
tions In  the  Constitution.  Including  the 
Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  See 
Battaglia  v.  General  Motors  Corp.,  169  F. 
3d  264.  267  (2d  Clr.),  cert,  denied,  336  U.S. 
887  (1948)  (Jurisdictional  power  must  not 
be  exercised  so  "as  to  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law  or  to  take  private  property  without 
lust  compensation") . 

Exparte  McCardle,  74  U.S.  (7  Wall.)  506 
(1868),  much  relied  on  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, may  be  thought  to  support  the  Mora- 
torium Act;  actuaUy,  It  Indicates  that  the 
Moratorium  Act  would  not  be  constitution- 
ally permissible.  In  McCardle,  the  Court  up- 
held a  poet-ClvU  War  Act  of  Congress  that 
deprived  the  Supreme  Ootirt  of  appellate 
Jurisdiction  over  lower  federal  court  deci- 
sions m  habeas  corpus  case.'  But  the  Court 
took  care  to  distinguish  this  statute  from 
other  cases  in  which  courta  had  struck  down 
■the  exercjse  of  Judicial  power  by  the  legisla- 
ture, or  legislative  interference  with  courts  in 
the  exercising  of  continuing  jurisdiction."  Id. 
at  514  (emphasis  added).  As  an  example  of 
this  distinction.  McCardle  cited  with  approv- 
al State  V.  Fleming.  7  Humphreys  152  (Tenn. 
1846).  which  had  held  that  the  legislature 
"has  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  either  criminal  or  civil.  In 
the  courts;  . . ."  Id.  1 1 164.  Similarly,  the  Court 
approved  De  Chastellux  v.  Fairchild.  16  Penn. 
State  16,  21  (1860).  where  the  Court  said 
that  It  was  self-evident  In  the  structure  of 
government  that  the  legislature  has  no  power 
to  exercise  Judicial  functions.  "[lit  Is  not 
more  Intolerable  In  principle  [for  the  legisla- 
ture! to  pronounce  an  arbitrary  Judgment 
against  a  suitor,  than  It  U  Injurious  In  prac- 
tice to  deprive  him  of  a  Judgment.  .  .  ."  (em- 
phasis added)  .* 

We  therefore  conclude  that  the  propoeea 
Moratorium  Act.  even  If  It  were  rewritten  to 
the  guise  of  a  Jurisdictional  statute,  would 
be  unconetltutlonal. 

Neither  can  the  Moratorium  be  Justified  as 
a  stay  of  court  orders  whUe  the  orders  them- 
selves or  the  courta'  authority  to  enter  them 
are  being  reviewed  by  Congress.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  held  many  times  that  the  congres- 
sional authority  to  grant  or  remove  Jurisdic- 
tion in  broad  classes  of  cases  does  not  In- 
clude the  authority  to  review  decisions  with- 
in a  court's  Jurisdiction  before  permitting 
thoee  decisions  to  become  effective,  or  to  re- 
quire the  courta  to  decide  such  cases  in  con- 
gresslonally  specified  ways. 

The  earliest  relevant  decisions  In  this  area 
were  wrlttan  In  1792 — when  the  Constitution 
and  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  were  only  three 
years  old.  Congress  had  enacted  a  statute  In 
1792  to  govern  pensions  for  disabled  veterans 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  empowered  fed- 
eral and  state  courta.  upon  application  of  a 
veteran,  to  determine  what  pension.  If  any, 
should  be  paid.  The  decision  of  the  court  was 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  he 
might  decline  to  follow  the  decision  if  he 
suspected  a  mistake  or  Imposition.  The  Sec- 
retary's decision  was  then  to  be  transmitted 
to  Congress,  and  U  Congress  agreed  with  the 
decisions  of  the  court  and  the  Secretary,  it 
would  appropriate  the  necessary  pension 
funds.  The  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
Pennsylvania  refused  to  consider  the  pension 
application  of  one  William  Haybum  under 
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this  statute,  and  the  Attorney  General  sought 
a  writ  of  mandamus  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Haybum-a  Case.  2  U.S.  (2  Dall.)  408  (1792). 

In  Haybum'a  Case,  Congress  wisely  avoided 
a  constitutional  confrontation  by  amenda- 
tory legislation  before  the  Supreme  Court  ac- 
tually ruled.  The  Court's  opinion  was  analo- 
gous to  a  dismissal  for  mootness  under 
modem  practice.  Nevertheless,  the  Court  In- 
corporated In  the  margin  of  Ita  opinion  some 
of  the  earliest  and  most  authoritative  think- 
ing on  the  constitutional  metes  and  bounds 
that  separate  the  leglsUtlve  from  the  Judicial 
function. 

Cited  In  Hayhum's  Case  "•  are  court  opin- 
ions holding  under  the  principles  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  that  a  court  decision  subject 
to  review  by  Congress  Is  nonjudicial  In  na- 
ture, and  that  the  courta  are  powerless  to 
exercise  nonjudicial  functions:  whenever  a 
court  Is  exercUlng  Article  in  Judiciary  pow- 
er, no  legislature  may  review  such  a  decision. 
The  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
York,  consisting  of  Chief  Justice  Jay,  Justice 
Cushlng  and  a  district  Judge,  had  unani- 
mously held:  "[BJy  the  constitution,  neither 
the  secretary  at  war.  nor  any  other  executive 
officer,  nor  even  the  legislature,  are  author- 
ized to  sit  as  a  court  of  errors  on  the  Judicial 
acta  or  opinions  of  this  court."  2  U.S.  (2 
Dall.)  at  410  n.  (a).  The  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Pennsylvania  (consisting  of 
two  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  a  district 
Judge)  had  Jointly  written  the  President  In 
1792  protesting  the  Pension  Act  (id.,  at  411 

n.  (a) ) : 

"It  Is  a  principle  Important  to  freedom, 
that  In  government,  the  judicial  should  be 
distinct  from,  and  Independent  of,  the  legis- 
lative department.  To  this  Important  prin- 
ciple, the  people  of  the  United  States.  In 
forming  their  constitution,  have  manifested 
the  highest  regard.  They  have  placed  their 
judicial  power  not  in  congress,  but  In 
•courta.'  They  have  ordained  that  the  'Judges 
of  those  courta  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior.'  and  that  "during  their  con- 
tinuance In  office,  their  salaries  shall  not 
be  diminished.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Such  revision  and  control  [of  Judicial 
decision  by  a  legislature]  we  deemed  radi- 
cally Inconsistent  with  the  Independence  of 
that  Judicial  power  which  is  vested  In  the 
courta;  and  consequently,  with  that  Impor- 
tant principle  which  Is  so  strictly  observed 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 
(Emphasis  In  original.) 

And  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of 
North  Carolina  (consisting  of  a  Supreme 
Coiut  Justice  and  a  district  Judge)  had  also 
written  the  President  {id.  at  413  n.  (a)) : 

".  .  .  whether  the  power  in  question  Is 
properly  of  a  Judicial  nature,  yet,  Inasmuch 
as  the  decision  of  the  court  Is  not  made 
final,  but  may  be  at  least  suspended  in  its 
operation,  by  the  secretary  at  war.  If  he  shall 
have  cause  to  suspect  Imposition  or  mistake: 
this  subjects  the  decision  of  the  court  to  a 
mode  of  revision,  which  we  consider  to  be 
unwarranted  by  the  constitution;  tor  though 
congress  may  certainly  establish.  In  Instances 
not  yet  provided  for,  courta  of  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  yet  such  courta  must  consist 
of  Judges  appointed  in  the  manner  the  con- 
stitution requires,  and  holding  their  offices 
by  no  other  tenure  than  that  of  their  good 
behavior,  by  which  tenure  the  office  of  secre- 
tary at  war  is  not  held.  And  we  beg  leave 
to  add,  with  all  due  deference,  that  no  de- 
cision of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
can.  under  any  circumstaTices,  in  our  opin- 
ion, agreeable  to  the  constitution,  be  liable 
to  a  revision,  or  even  suspension,  by  the 
legislature  itself,  in  whom  no  judicial  power 
of  any  kind  appears  to  be  vested,  but  the 
Important  one  relative  to  Impeaehmente." 
(Kmphasls  added.) 

A  year  after  Hayburn's  Case,^^  In  1793,  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine  was  further 
clarified  In  an  exchange  of  correspondence 


familiar  to  every  law  student.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, then  Secretary  of  State,  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  foe  a  legal  opinion  on  the 
effect  of  certain  treaties.  The  Court  refused, 
explaining  to  President  Washington  In  a 
letter  dated  August  8,  1793,  that  oourta  may 
not  constitutionally  give  advisory  opinions. 
See  3  Johnston.  Corresponderuie  and  Public 
Papers  of  John  Jay,  486-86  (1891). 

A  court  decree  that  has  no  effect  until  Oon- 
grees  Implemente  It  or  allows  It  to  be  en- 
forced amounta  to  an  advisory  opinion.  In 
Gordon  v.  Vnited  States,  117  U.8.  697  (1864), 
an  act  of  Congress  conferring  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction on  the  Supreme  Court  for  review 
decisions  of  the  Covirt  of  Claims  was  held  un- 
consUtutlonal  because  Court  of  Claims  Judg- 
menta  (even  after  Supreme  Court  review) 
could  not  then  be  paid  until  the  necessary 
appropriation  had  been  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  approved  by 
the  Congress  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  Chief 
Justice  Taney  pointed  out  (in  an  opinion 
published  after  his  death)  that  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  to  ensure 
Ite  impartlaUty  and  complete  Independence 
from  the  legislative  power  (117  U.S.  701). 
Taney  explained  that  Inherent  In  the  exer- 
cise of  Judicial  power  and  essential  to  any 
Judgment  of  a  court  and  to  Ite  Independence 
is  the  award  of  relief  and  the  possibility  of 
execution  on  final  Judgment. 

"Without  such  an  award  the  Judgment 
would  be  Inoperative  and  nugatory,  leaving 
the  aggrieved  party  without  remedy.  .  .  . 
unless  Congress  should  at  some  future  time 
sanction  It,  and  pass  a  law  authorizing  the 
court  to  carry  Ita  opinion  Into  effect.  Such 
Is  not  the  Judicial  power  confided  to  this 
Court  .  ..."  (Id.  at  702) 

See  Muskrat  v.  United  States,  219  U.S.  346, 
354  (1911),  dtlng  Gordon  with  approval  and 
noting  Chief  Justice  Taney's  opinion  as  one 
of  "great  learning." 

In  a  school  desegregation  case  over  which 
a  federal  district  court  has  Jiulsdlctlon  and 
In  which  the  court  has  found  deprlvaUon  of 
a  constitutional  right,  the  court  may  In  the 
exercise  of  ita  equity  power  enter  an  order 
requiring  some  busing  In  order  to  fashion  an 
effective  remedy.  The  Student  Transporta- 
tion Moratorium  Act  would  render  such  an 
order  "Inoperative  and  nugatory,  leaving  the 
aggrieved  pjuty  without  remedy"  unless  Con- 
gress some  time  between  now  and  July  1, 
1973  decides  otherwise."  See  Schneiderman 
v.  United  States.  320  U.S.  118,  168-«9  (1943), 
where  Justice  Rutledge  stated,  concurring, 
that  Congress  may  not  make: 

"...  an  adjudication  under  Article  in 
merely  an  advisory  opinion  or  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  fact  or  all  the  facta  deter- 
mined. Congress  has,  with  limited  exceptions, 
plenary  power  over  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courta.  But  to  confer  the  jurisdiction 
and  at  the  same  time  nullify  entirely  the 
effects  of  its  exercise  are  not  matters  here- 
tofore thought,  when  squarely  faced,  within 
ita  authority."  (Footnotes  omitted;  em- 
phasis added.) 

This  basic  principle — rooted  in  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Separation  of  Powers — was  again  re- 
affirmed by  Justice  Jackson,  speaking  for  the 
Court  in  Chicago  tc  Southern  Air  Lines  v. 
Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  333  U.S.  103.  113 
(1948),  when  he  observed: 

"Judgmente  within  the  powers  vested  In 
courta  by  the  Judiciary  Article  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  not  lawfully  be  revised,  over- 
turned or  refused  faith  and  credit  by  an- 
other Department  of  Government." 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  cases  Is 
Glidden  v.  Zdanok,  370  UjB.  630  (1962),  a 
case  upon  which  the  Attorney  General  has 
relied.  In  Glidden,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  speak- 
ing for  the  Court,  held  that  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  the  Court  of  Customs  and  Pat- 
ent Appeals  were  Article  lU  courta  of  the 
Constitution  (and  not  legislative  cour+s) .  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan.  In  consldertol  the  history  of 
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the  Court  of  Claims,  noted— as  we  explained 
above— that  the  Supreme  Court,  early  In  the 
hlatory  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  had  held  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  was  not  an  Article  III 
court  because  Ita  Judgments  were  subject  to 
case-by-case  review  by  the  Secretary  cf  the 
Treasury  before  he  recommended  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  each  Judgment.  Subsequent- 
ly Congress  repealed  the  statute  which  gave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  power  to 
review    each    Judgment    on    a    case-by-case 
basis  before  an  appropriation  was  made.  The 
Supreme  Court  then  exercised  Its  Article  ni 
judicial  review  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  Later, 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sought 
to  reassert  this  power  to  review  a  Judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Claims— that  Is.  the  Secretary 
refused  to  pay  part  of  a  judgment— the  Su- 
preme Court  held  the  refusal  unwarranted: 
the  Executive  may  not  review  judicial  power. 
370  U.S.  at  555.  By  the  same  token.  Congress 
may  not  review  court  orders.  Tlie  constitu- 
tional method  of  reversing  lower  courts  Is  the 
aiipellate  process  within  the  judicial  branch. 
■  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  did  agree  that  Congress 
has  power  over  both  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  federal  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court's 
anpellate  Jurisdiction.  370  UJB.  530,  567.  But 
?:r.  Justice  Harlan,  in  the  very  next  sentence 
added  an  important  caveat: 

"The  authority  [over  jurisdiction]  is  not. 
of  course,  unlimited.  In  1870,  Congress  pur- 
ported to  withdraw  Jurisdiction  from  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  from  this  Court  on  ap- 
peal over  cases  seeking  Indemnification  for 
property  captured  during  the  ClvU  War,  so 
far  as  eligibility  therefor  might  be  predicated 
upon  an  amnesty  awarded  by  the  President. 
as  both  courts  had  previously  held  that  it 
might.  Despite  Ex  parte  McCardle,  supra,  the 
Court  refused  to  apply  the  statute  to  a  case 
in  which  the  claimant  had  already  been  ad- 
judged entitled  to  recover  by  the  Court  of 
Claims,  calling  it  an  unconstitutional  at- 
tempt to  invade  the  judicial  province  by  pre- 
scribing a  rule  of  decision  In  a  pending  case. 
Urtited  States  v.  Klein,  13  Wall.  128.  Surely 
no  such  concern  would  have  been  manifested 
if  it  had  not  been  thought  that  the  Court 
of  Claims  was  Invested  with  Judicial  pow- 
er." 370  U.S.  at  568   (emphasis  added). 

In  the  light  of  these  cases  and  the  consti- 
tutional principles  that  underlie  them,  the 
Student  Transportation  Moratorium  Act 
would  unconstitutionally  intarfere  with  the 
authority  of  courts  to  Issue  Judgments  in 
cases  over  which  they  have  Jurisdiction. 

II.  THE  STUDENT  TRANSPORTATION  MORATORIUM 
ACT  WOULD  IMPOSE  CONTINUING  14TH  AMEND- 
MENT INJtniY  ON  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AND 
WOULD  THEREFORE  VIOLATE  THE  FIFTH  AMEND- 
MENT 

A.  Legal  Context  of  Busing 
Consideration  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proposed  Student  Transportation  Mora- 
torium Act  of  1972  should  begin  with  a  re- 
view of  the  authority  by  which  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  courta  order 
busing.  _ 

Courta    order    school    desegregation    onlj 
where  they  have  found  that  the  segregated 
conditions  are  due,  at  least  In  part,  to  of- 
ficial conduct  In  violation  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment."  Once  a  court  has  found  a  con- 
stitutional violation,  however,  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment     requires     the     discriminating 
agency  to  "effectuate  a  transition  to  a  racial- 
ly nondiscriminatory  agency  to  "effectuate  a 
transition   to   a   ractolly   nondiscriminatory 
.school  system."  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion   349  U.S.   294,  301    (1955)    (Brotcn  //) 
and'to  "take  whatever  steps  might  be  neces- 
sary to  convert  to  a  unitary  system  in  whlcVi 
racial   discrimination   would   be   eliminated 
root  and  branch."  Green  v.  School  Board  of 
New    Kent    County,    391    U.S.    430.    437-38 
(1968).  The  authority  of  the  federal  courta 
to  Issue  orders  reqidrlng  such  affirmative  ac- 
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tlon  Is  inherent  In  their  equity  power.  Brown 
II  supra.  The  validity  of  court  orders  U  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  they  may  be  diffi- 
cult or  burdensome: 

"All  things  being  equal,  with  no  history 
of  discrimination,  It  might  weU  be  desirable 
to  assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest  their 
homes.  But  all  thmgs  are  not  equal  In  a 
system  that  has  been  deliberately  construct- 
ed and  maintained  to  enforce  racial  segrega- 
tion. The  remedy  for  such  segregation  may 
be  administratively  awkward,  mconvenlent, 
and  even  bizarre  In  some  situations  and  may 
impose  burdens  on  some;  but  aU  awkward- 
ness and  inconvenience  cannot  be  avoided  In 
the  interim  period  when  remedial  adjust- 
mente  are  being  made  to  eliminate  the  dual 
school  systems."  Swann  v.  Charlottee- 
Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education,  402  UB.  1, 

28  (1971). 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  observed  In  Swann. 
supra,  at  30,  busing  Is  one  "remedial  tech- 
nique .  .  .  within  (the)  court's  power  to 
provide  equitable  relief  .  .  ."  In  a  case  of 
constitutional   Injury    to  school   children. 

••[Wle  find  no  basis  for  holding  that  the 
local  school  authorities  may  not  be  required 
to  employ  bus  transportation  as  one  tool  of 
school  desegregation.  Desegregation  plans 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  walk-In  school. 

Ibid. 

Other  techniques  Include  teacher  trans- 
fers majority-minority  "free"  student  trans- 
fers, rezouing  (gerrymandered  or  "satellite" 
or  both),  pairing,  and  new  school  construc- 
tion. Courta  order  busing  In  combination 
vrith  other  techniques. 

"The  scope  of  permissible  transportation 
of  students  as  an  implement  of  a  remedial 
decree  has  never  been  defined  by  this  Court 
and  by  the  verv  nature  of  the  problem  it 
cannot  be  defined  with  precision.  No  rigid 
guidelines  as  to  student  transportation  can 
be  given  for  application  to  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  problems  presented  In  thovisands  of 
situations."  Swann.  supra,  at  29   (emphasU 

added).  ^  . 

That  busing  may  be  found  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable Ingredient  for  effective  and 
speedy  desegregation  Is  Ulustrated  by  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Swann, 
402  UB.  43  (1971),  In  which  the  Court  unan- 
imously struck  down  as  unconstitutional 
North  Carolina's  Antl-buslng  Law.  The  state 
law  "operateldl  to  hinder  vindication  of 
federal  constitutional  guarantees."  Id.  at  45. 
Chief  Justice  Burger  observed: 

•The  legislation  before  tis  fiatly  forbids 
assignment  of  any  student  on  account  of  race 
or  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  racial  balance 
or  ratio  In  the  schools.  The  prohibition  Is 
absolute,  and  it  would  Inescapably  operate 
to  obstruct  the  remedies  granted  by  the 
District  Court  In  the  Swann  case."  Id. 

Busing  plans  are  therefore  appropriate  In- 
gredients of  effective  remedies  by  which  un- 
constitutional segregation  can  be  eliminated 
root  and  branch,  speedily,  and  effectively.  In 
some  cases,  effective  relief  may  be  found 
to  be  Impossible  without  busing.  With  this 
in  mind,  we  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
posed Student  Transportation  Moratorium 
Act  of  1972.  The  bUl  would  operate  to  stay 
the  Implementation  of  any  court-ordered 
busing  plan,  notwithstanding  the  district 
court's  proper  Jurisdiction,  its  findings  of 
unconstitutional  state  action,  and  Its  deter- 
mination that  busmg  Is  an  appropriate  In- 
gredient of  the  action  required  to  achieve 
the  effective  desegregation  required  by  the 
Constitution. 

B.  Irreparcble  harm  in  further  delay 
As  we  have  already  pointed  out.  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Moratorium  Bill  would  de- 
pend on  whether  It  could  be  cleariy  demon- 
strated that  the  moratorium  was  needed  to 
enable  Congress  to  enact  the  contemplated 
remedial  legislation,  and  that  In  the  remedial 
legislation  Congress  Intended  to  protect  and 
e^orce  rather  than  to  limit  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  rlghta  Involved,  and  to  provide 


at  least  equally  effective  remedies  for  their 
Impairment. 

It  wovdd  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that 
a  moratorium  Is  necessary  In  order  to  allow 
Congress  calmly,  and  with  deliberation,  to 
fashion  appropriate  subsequent  legislation. 
The  question  Is  one  of  Jurisdictional  fact 
and  would  be  subject  to  review  by  the  courta. 
Sterling  v.  Constantin.  287  U.S.  378.  403 
(1932)  (Hughes.  C.J.);  Ng  Fung  Ho  v.  White. 
259  US.  276  (1922).  Since  Congress— with- 
out a  moratorium—  U  now  considering  sub- 
stantive legislation  In  a  "very  calm,  very 
deliberate,  very  unemotional"  atmosphere 
(Remarks  of  Cong.  McClory,  Apr.  13,  1972  at 
1412)  a  moratorium  appears  unnecessary. 
As  HEW  Secretary  Richardson  acknowledged, 
"the  deliberations  of  this  committee  fully 
deserve  the  characterization  (Congressman 
McClory  has)  given  them."  Id.  at  1413. 

Nor  may  It  be  argued  that  because  seven- 
teen  years   have   already   passed   since   the 
Supreme  Court  Issued  Ite  opinion  in  Brott'n 
t,     Boord   of   Education.   349   U.S.   294,   301 
(1955)    (Brown  II).  Congress  may  now  delay 
effective  relief  for  an  additional  year.  "That 
argument  falls  because  It  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  long  line  of  Supreme  Court  cases 
holding  not  only  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment  requires   effective   remedies    to   elim- 
inate racial  segregation  Ui  the  public  schools, 
but  also  that  delays  In  the  implementation 
of  effective  means  are  now  Uitolerable.  De- 
lays are   Intolerable   because   the   constitu- 
tional injury  of  segregation  inflicted  upon 
school  chUdren  is  "devastating  [and)  often 
irreoarable. . . ."  Dandridge  v.  Jefferson  Par- 
"hfchool  Board,  404  U.S.  1219,  1220  (1 9-71 ) 
(Justice    Marshall.    In    chambers).      [Tine 
rlehte  of  school  chUdren  to  schooling  under 
nondiscriminatory  and  constitutional  condi- 
tions cannot  be  recaptured  for  any  school 
semester  lived  under  discrimination  practices. 
Nor  can  any  court  thereafter  devise  an  effec- 
tive remedial  measure."  Kelley  v.  Metjopolx- 
tan  County  Board  of  Education,  436  F.  2a 
856.  862  (6th  Clr.  1970) . 

Eighteen  years  ago,  the  novelty  of  the  de- 
cision in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka.  347  U.S.  483  (1954).  a"d  ^-l^t  ^^V^" 
ipated  difficulty  and  complexity  of  fashioning 
appropriate  relief  led  the  Supreme  Court  to 
order  something  less  than  immediate  resultjS. 
The  Supreme  Court  ordered  "all  deliberate 
speed"  in  desegregation  but  required  school 
dlstricta  to  make  a  "prompt  and  reasonab  e 
start  toward  full  compliance,  holding  that 
•The  burden  rests  upon  the  defendanta  to 
establish  that  I  additional!  time  is  necessary 
in  the  public  interest  and  Is  consistent  *lth 
Eood  far.h  compliance  at  the  cariiest  prac- 
ticable date."  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
ofTopX  349  US.  297,  300   (1955)    (Bro«>n 

The  'deliberate  speed"  time  factor  estab- 
lished by  Brown  II  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
neariy  a  decade.  In  1963.  In  Gossv.Boardof 
Education  of  Knoxville.  373   UB.   683    689. 
the  supreme  Court  referred  to  the     delib- 
erate speed"  language  of  Brown  II  and  ob- 
served.^E light  years  after  this  ^lecrw  was 
rendered  and  over  nine  years  after  the  Are t 
Brown  decision,   the   context   In   which   we 
must  interpret  and  apply  this  language  to 
plans   for    desegregation    has    been    slgnlfl- 
^ntly  altered."  In  1964,  m  Gri^n  v.  County 
School  Board  of  Prince  Edward  Counfy,  377 
US    218    the  Court  observed  at  234:      ine 
time  for  mere  'deliberate  speed'  has  run  out. 
and  that  phrase  can  no  longer  Justify  deny- 
ing these  Prince  Edward  County  school  chil- 
dren their  constitutional  rlghta  to  an  edu- 
cation equal  to  that  afforded  by  the  public 
schools  in  the  other  parte  of  Virginia.    See 
Calhoun  V.  Latimer.  377  UB.  263,  264  (1964) . 
remanding  for  further  consideration  a  de- 
segregation   plan    adopted    by    the    Atlanta 
Board  of  Education  In  1964.  on  the  basis  of 
petitioners'    assertion    that    It    would    not 
achieve  desegregation  "until  sometime  In  the 
1970's." 
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By  1968  in  the  Green  case,  delay  for  pur- 
poaes  of  'allowing  "freedom  of  choice"  a 
Kce  to  work  had  become  ""^"'"""^^t 
intolerable.  The  Court  found   (391  VS.  at 

*^^a/  plan  that  at  this  late  date  falls  to 
provide  meaningful  assurance  of  prompt  and 
effective  disestablishment  of  a  dual  system 
Is  .  .  .  intolerable.  ...  The  burden  on  a 
school  board  today  Is  to  come  forward  with 
r  pUn  that  promises  realistically  to  work, 
and  promises  reallstlcaUy  to  work  now. 
(Emphasis  In  original.)  ..  ^,„>,t 

Cdncedlng  that  "freedom  of  choice  ■  might 
in  some  circumstances  put  an  ci»<» Jo  ^«f  ^g 
gatlon.  the  Court  nevertheless  said  (391  U.S. 

at  441 )  ■ 

"lllf  there  are  reasonably  available  other 
wavs  such  for  Ulustratlon  as  zoning,  prom- 
ising'speedier  and  more  effective  conversion 
to  a  u^tary.  nonraclal  school  system  free- 
dom of  choice-  must  be  held  unacceptable. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  test  established  by  Green  was  effec- 
tiveness, and  the  Court  made  It  clear  that 
a  critical  element  of  effectiveness  U  speed. 

The  immediacy  of  the  relief  required  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  1969.  on  August  21  °/ th»;,yf"- \^/ 
Justice  Department  moved  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit to  allow  more  time  for  desegregation  of 
the  Holmes  County.  Mississippi,  public 
schools.  The  private  plaintiffs  «??"««>  t° 
Justice  Black  for  a  stay  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit's decUlon  granting  the  motion.  Mr  -Ixis- 
tice  Black  denied  the  stay,  but  he  Invited 
the  applicants  to  present  the  Usue  to  the  full 
court  at   the  earliest   possible   opportunity 

and  he  wrote : 

•ITIhere  Is  no  longer  the  slightest  excuse, 
reason  or  Justification  for  further  postpone- 
ment of  the  time  when  every  public  school 
Ss^em  in  the  United  States  wUl  be  a  unlUry 
one.  receiving  and  teaching  students  without 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  their  race  or 
color  "  AZeionder  v.  Holmes  County  Board  of 
Mucatton.  396  XT.S.  1218.  1220  (1969)  (Black. 
Circuit  Justice.  In  Chambers) . 

"I  would  .  .  .  hold  that  there  are  no  longer 
any  Justiciable  Issues  In  the  question  of  mak- 
ing effective  not  only  promptly  but  at  onc^ 
noV-orders  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  any  pupU  In  the  United  States  who  Is  ef- 
fectively excluded  from  a  public  school  be- 
cause of  his  race  or  color. 

"It  has  been  16  years  since  we  declared  In 
Brown  1  that  a  law  which  prevents  a  child 
from  going  to  a  public  school  because  of  his 
color  violates  the  Equal  Protection  Clause.  As 
this  record  conclusively  shows,  there  we 
many  places  still  In  this  country  where  the 
schools  are  either  "white'  or  'negro- and  not 
Just  schools  for  all  chUdren  as  the  Constitu- 
tion requires.  In  my  opinion  there  Is  no  rea- 
son why  such  a  wholesale  deprivation  of  con- 
stitutional rights  should  be  tolerated  another 
minute."  Id.  at  1222. 

Two  months  later.  In  October.  1969.  the  full 
Court  per  curUm  followed  Justice  Blacks 
lead  and  held:  ,j    ».  ,» 

•'iTIhe  Court  of  Appeals  should  have 
denied  all  motions  for  additional  time  be- 
cause continued  operation  of  segregated 
schools  under  a  standard  of  aUowlng  'aU  dell- 
berate  speed-  for  desegregation  Is  no  longer 
constitutionMy  permUaibU.  Under  explicit 
holdings  of  this  Court,  the  obligation  of 
every  school  district  Is  to  terminate  dual 
school  systems  at  once  and  to  operate  now 
and  hereafter  only  unitary  schools.'' AJ«»m- 
der  V.  Holmes  County  Board  of  Education, 
396  U.S.  19,  20  (emphasis  added). 

Thereafter,  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  In  Singleton  v. 
Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  District. 
419  F  2d  1211. 1216  (1969) .  conceded  that  the 
Alexander  opinion  "shUt[edl  the  burden 
from  the  standpoint  of  time  for  converting 
to  unlUry  school  systems."  In  language  very 
significant  for  Congress'  consideration  of  the 


present  proposal  for  a  Moratorium,  the  FUth 
Circuit  observed: 

•The  shut  Is  from  a  status  of  litigation  to 
one  of  unitary  operation  pending  litigation. 
The  new  modus  operandi  Is  to  require  Im- 
mediate operation  as  unitary  systems.  Sug- 
gested modifications  to  unitary  plans  are  not 
to  delay  implementation.  Hearings  on  re- 
quested changes  In  unitary  operating  plans 
may  be  In  order  but  no  delay  In  conversion 
may  ensue  because  of  the  need  for  modifica- 
tion or  hearing." /d. 

Th»  Fifth  Circuit  nevertheless  did  allow, 
in  the  twelve  consoUdated  cases  before  It. 
a  one-semester  delay  In  the  implementation 
of  pupU  transfer  plans  because  the  order 
came  in  the  middle  of  a  school  year.  Plain- 
tiffs went  back  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There, 
under  the  name  of  Carter  v.  West  Feliciana 
Parish  School  Board.  396  VS,  290,  decided 
January  14,  1970,  the  Court  held  per  curiam 
that  even  a  one-semester  deferral  of  student 
desegregation  misconstrued  the  Immediacy 
required  by  Its  holding  In  Alexander. 

Justices  White  and  Harlan,  concurring,  of- 
fered as  a  yardstick  "the  conclusion  that  in 
no  event  should  the  time  from  the  finding 
of  noncompUance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Green  case  to  the  time  of  the  actual 
operative  effect  of  the  relief.  Including  the 
time  for  judicial  approval  and  review,  ex- 
ceed a  period  of  approximately  eight  weeks. 
This,  I  think.  Is  Indeed  the  'maximum- 
timetable  established  by  the  Court  today 
for  cases  of  this  kind."  396  U.S.  at  293.  Jus- 
tices Black,  Douglas,  Brennan  and  Marshall, 
however,  disassociated  themselves  even 
from  the  eight-week  timetable,  because  they 
believed  "that  those  views  retreat  from  our 
holding  In  Alexander  .  .  .  ."  Ibid. 

See  aUo  Dowell  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Oklahoma  City  Public  Schools,  396  U.S.  269 
(1969).  reversing  an  order  of  the  Tenth  Cir- 
cuit staying  implementation  of  a  desegrega- 
tion plan:  "IT) he  Court  of  Appeals  should 
have  permitted  (the  plan's)  implementation 
pending  argument  and  decision  of  the  ap- 
peal." 396  U.S.  at  271. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  In 
school  desegregation  cases,  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  requires  effective  relief;  that 
•effective  relief"  means  Immediate  relief; 
and  that  the  courts  may  not  permit  delays 
In  the  Implementation  of  effective  relief,  be- 
cause delays  continue  irreparable,  constitu- 
tional injury  to  the  school  children  involved. 
In  cases  where  federal  courts  find  that  btis- 
Ing  orders  are  necessary  to  provide  effective 
relief  lor  denials  of  equal  protection  found 
to  have  occurred,  every  day  of  the  pendency 
of  a  moratorium  enacted  by  Congress  would 
infilct  further  constitutional  harm  on  the 
school  children  Involved. 

School  boards  thus  may  not  delay  Imple- 
mentation of  school  desegregation  plans  that 
promise  to  work  "now."  Griffin,  Green,  Alex- 
ander, supra.  State  legislatures  and  governors 
may  not  hamper  the  Implementation  of  ef- 
fective remedies,  whether  by  anti-busing 
statutes.  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation V.  Swann.  402  U.S.  43  (1971)  »  or  by 
other  kinds  of  delay  and  Interference  with 
court-ordered  desegregation.  Griffin  v. 
County  School  Board  of  Prince  Edward 
County,  377  U.S.  218  (1964) ;  Cooper  v.  Aaron. 
368  VS.  1  (1958).  Congress  has  no  less 
stringent  constitutional  responsibilities  In 
this  regard  than  any  state  agency. 

Yet,  If  Congress  were  to  enact  the  Stu- 
dent Transportation  Moratorium  Act  of  1972, 
It  would  be  implicating  Itself  In  exactly  the 
kind  of  delaying  activity  prohibited  for  school 
boards,  state  legislatures  and  governors.  The 
Moratorium  would  be  the  direct  cause  of 
continuing  denial  of  equal  protection  where 
a  constitutional  violation  has  already  been 
found  and  where  busing  has  been  decreed  a 
necessary  part  of  the  effective  remedy.  In 
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short,  by  staying  implementation  of  an  ef- 
fective remedy.  Congress  would  be  acting  In 
aid  of  racial  discrimination  and  therefore  In 
violation  of  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment.  Boiling  v.  Sharpe,  347  U.S. 
497  (1954);  Gautreaux  v.  Romney,  448  F.  2d 
740   (7th  Clr.  1970).  See  Green  v.  Kennedy, 
309    P.   Supp.    1127,    1136    (D.C.   C.C.    1969). 
dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction  sub  nom. 
Coit  V.  Green.  400  U.S.  986  (1971) .  Cf.  Battag- 
lia  V.  General  Motors  Corp.,  169  F.  2d,  254. 
257  (2d  Clr.) ,  cert,  denied  335  U.S.  887  (1948) . 
Moreover,  In  light  of  the  stay  provisions 
of  the  recently  enacted  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  86  Stat.  235  (June  23, 1972) ,  a 
moratorium  becomes  unnecessary  and  even 
more  dlfllcult  to  Justify.  Under  the  stay  pro- 
visions, busing  orders  issued  by  lower  courts 
are   automatically  stayed  pending  appeal.'^ 
Thus  any  errors  by  lower  courts  In  ordering 
busing  when  such  busing  is  not  warranted 
by  law  may  be  corrected  through  the  normal 
Judicial  process. 

C.  Section  5  of  the  14th  amendment 
The  proposed  Moratorium  Is  not  made  law- 
ful by  Section  6  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  authorizes  Congress  "to  enforce, 
by  appropriate  legislation,"  the  equal  protec- 
tion guarantee. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Moratorium  Act,  on 
its  face,  does  not  purport  to  enforce  the 
^'uarautees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
ihe  statement  of  purposes  of  the  Act  men- 
tions the  Amendment  only  in  noting  that 
courts  are  likely  to  require  Implementation 
of  desegregation  plans  "that  impose  a  greater 
obligation  than  required  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  .  .  ."  Section  2(a)(5).  And. 
since  the  Act  does  no  more  than  stay  execu- 
tion of  busing  orders  for  a  time,  it  is  plainly 
not  itself  an  expression  of  equal  protection 
standards  or  means  for  their  enforcement. 
The  Intent  of  the  Moratorium  Is  not  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  Amendment,  but 
rather  to  protect  Interests  not  protected  but 
perhaps  threatened  by  the  Amendment  from 
injury  by  allegedly  overzealous  enforcement 
of  the  Amendment's  guarantees." 

In  the  second  place,  even  assuming  that 
the  Moratorium  Act  can  reasonably  be  viewed 
as  an  effort  by  Congress  to  enforce  what  It 
believes  to  be  the  command  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  it  can  find  no  support 
in  Section  5. 

These  who  would  base  the  Act  on  Section  5 
rest  their  argument  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  In  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S. 
641  (1966).  which  upheld  Congress'  power 
under  Section  5  to  prohibit  enforcement  of 
a  State  literacy  requirement.  The  argument 
for  the  Moratorium  Is  that  under  Section  5 
Congress  may  conclude  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  does  not  require  busing,  even 
though  the  courts.  In  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional action,  might  have  thought  busing 
necessary  to  achieve  constitutional  guaran- 
tees. This  argument  Is  seriously  fiawed. 

Section  5  is  a  remedial  provision  which, 
while  authorizing  Congress  to  enforce  Four- 
teenth Amendment  protections,  does  not  em- 
power Congress  to  define  the  scope  of  those 
protections.  This  was  made  clear  in  Oregon 
v.  Mitchell.  400  U.S.  112  (1970),  In  which  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  a  provision  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
which  lowered  the  minimum  voting  age  in 
State  and  local  elections  fromi  21  to  18. 

Three  of  the  nine  Justices  had  malntalnrd 
that  Congress  was  empowered  by  Section  5 
to  determine  that  denial  of  the  franchise  to 
persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  was 
a  denial  of  equal  protection,  regardless  of 
whether  the  courts  could  so  find  absent  such 
a  statute.  But  the  Supreme  Coiu't  rejected 
that  view.  Justice  Stewart,  In  an  opinion 
joined  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Justice 
Blackmun,  expressly  rejected  the  notion  that 
Congress  had  the  power  "to  determine  as  a 
matter    of    substantive    constitutional    law 
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what  situations  fall  within  the  ambit  of  the 
lEaual  Protection]  clause,  and  what  state 
Interests  are  ■compelling.'  "  400  VS.  at  296. 
Justice  Harlan,  hi  his  separate  opinion, 
reasoned  as  follows: 

•In  Article  V,  the  Framers  expressed  the 
view  that  the  political  restraints  on  Congress 
alone  were  an  insufficient  control  over  the 
process  of  constitution  making.  The  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  each  House  and  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  was  needed  for 
the  political  check  to  be  adequate.  To  allow 
a  simple  majority  of  Congress  to  have  final 
say  on  matters  of  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion is  therefore  fundamentally  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  constitutional  structure.  Nor 
is  that  structure  adequately  protected  by  a 
requirement  that  the  Judiciary  be  able  to 
perceive  a  basis  for  the  congressional  Inter- 
pretation. .  .  ."  400  VS.  at  205. 
Furthermore,  whatever  the  force  of  Section 
•  5  in  Congress'  relations  with  the  states,  that 
Section  does  not  augment  Congress'  power 
vis-a-vis  the  federal  courts.  The  history  of 
Section  5  plainly  demonstrates  that  Its  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  enable  "Congress.  In  case 
the  States  shall  enact  laws  In  confiict  with 
the  principles  of  the  amendment,  to  correct 
that  legislation  by  a  formal  congressional 
enactment."    Remarks   of   Senator   Howard, 
who  reported  the  Amendment  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion. Consr.  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  2766. 
2768  (1866) .  That  Section  5  was  not  Intended 
to  give  Congress  greater  power  than  the  fed- 
eral courts  to  define  constitutional  rights  U 
unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the  history 
of  Section  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
The  first  draft  of  that  Section  provided  that 
"Congress    shall    have    power    to    make    all 
laws  ...  to  secure  ...  to  all  persons  .  .  . 
equal   protection.  .  .  ."  This   draft   was  re- 
jected In  large  part  because  it  faUed  to  en- 
trench the  stated  guarantees  against  a  future 
unsympathetic  Congress.  See  Burt.  Miranda 
and   Title  U:   A  Morganatic  Marriage,  1969 
Sup.Ct.Rev.    81,    92-93     (1969).    Thus,    the 
Amendment   as  adopted  leaves  the  Courts 
with  the  last  word  In  definUig  the  rights 
protected  by  the  Constitution. 

The  cases  which  have  arisen  under  Sec- 
tion 5  reinforce  the  view  that  that  Section 
concerns  only  questions  of  federaUsm— the 
Federal    Government's    relations    with    the 
states— not  issues  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
In  both  Morgan  and  Oregon  the  issue  was 
whether  Congress  had  the  power  to  find  state 
laws  unconstitutional  where  the  courts  had 
made  no  decision.  In  neither  case  was  there  a 
question  of  whether  Congress  could  over- 
ride an  Inconsistent  determination  by  a  fed- 
eral court.  The  early  cases,  too.  focused  on 
the    relations    between    Congress    and    the 
states  and  stressed  the  requirement  that  the 
object  of  legislation  under  Section  5  be  to 
uphold  the  rights  protected  by  the  Amend- 
ment against  State  action.  See  Ex  parte  Vir- 
ginia. 100  U.S.  339  (1879);  Virginia  v.  Rivers, 
100  U.S.  313   (1879);   Strauder  v.  West  Vir- 
ginia, 100  U.S.  303  (1879).  Some  cases  went 
so  far  as  to  strike  down  federal  legislation 
where  the  court  rejected  the  Judgment  of 
the  Congress  that  the  action  at  which  the 
statutes  were  directed  was  violative  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment.  Civil  Rights  Cases, 
109  U.S.  3   (1883);   United  States  v.  Harris, 
106  U.S.  629  (1882). 

Moreover,  regardless  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  extend  by  Its  legislation  the  rights 
protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  it 
1.S  not  permitted  by  Section  5  to  limit  those 
rights.  As  the  Court  noted  in  Morgan: 

'•§  5  does  not  grant  Congress  power  to  exer- 
cise discretion  In  the  other  direction  and 
to  enact  statutes  so  as  in  effect  to  dilute 
equal  protection  and  due  process  decisions 
of  the  Court.--  We  emphasize  that  Congress- 
power  under  5  5  Is  limited  to  adopting 
measures  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the 
Amendment;    §  5  grants  Congress  no  power 


to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dUute  these  guaran- 
tees. Thus,  for  example,  an  enactment  au- 
thorizing the  States  to  establish  racially 
segregated  systems  of  education  would  not 
be — as  required  by  §  5 — a  measure  'to  en- 
force- the  Equal  Protection  Clause  since  that 
clause  of  its  own  force  prohibits  such  state 
laws."  384  U.S.  at  651  n.  10. 

See  also  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  U.S.   U2, 
128-29    (1970)    (Black,  J.). 

Any  other  reading  of  Section  5  would  con- 
flict with  the  congressional  purpose  to  secure 
Equal  Protection  Guarantees  against  a  hos- 
tile Congress.  Indeed,  to  read  Section  5  as 
permitting  restrictions  of  Equal  Protection 
Rights  would  be  to  Ignore  the  command  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Including  the  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  States,  is  bound  by  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause.  Morgan  ItseU  recognized  this  and 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  lawfulness 
under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  a  con- 
gressional enactment  U  to  be  tested  by  the 
courts,  even  if  the  enactment  purports  to 
"enforce"  the  Clause  under  Section  5.  384 
U.S.  at  656. 

To  read  Section  5  as  authorizing  only  ex- 
tensions of  Fourteenth  Amendment  guar- 
antees, and  not  restrictions  of  those  guaran- 
tees, not  only  accords  with  the  language  of 
Morgan  and  the  command  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  it  also  makes  good  sense  In  our 
constitutional  scheme.  As  former  Solicitor 
General  Archibald  Cox  has  noted: 

"There  is  no  a  priori  reason  for  lliikln^ 
power  to  expand  constitutional  safeguards 
with  power  to  dilute  them.  One  can  assert 
without  logical  fallacy  that,  since  the  chief 
function  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  protect 
human  rights,  it  should  never  defer  to  any 
legislative  deternUnation  which  restricts 
those  rights  without  making  Its  own  inves- 
tigation and  characterization  of  the  Interest 
affected,  even  though  It  welcomes  any  legis- 
lative determination  that  extends  human 
rights  and  Is  subject  to  challenge  only  as  an 
unconstitutional  extension  of  federal  power 
at  the  expense  of  the  States."  Cox,  The  Role 
of  Congress  in  Constitutional  Determina- 
tions, 40  U.  Clnn.  L.  Rev.  199,  253  (1971). 

In  sum,  nothing  In  Section  5  or  In  the 
Morgan  case  Justifies  congressional  Interfer- 
ence with  constitutional  decisions  of  the 
federal  courts.  Perhaps,  as  Professor  Cox  has 
suggested.  Congress  could  revamp  America's 
educational  system  in  a  way  which  would 
comply  with  equal  protection  guarantees 
and  render  unnecessary  certain  court-ordered 
remedies  such  as  busing.  But  until  that  re- 
vamping Is  an  accomplished  fact,  where  fed- 
eral courts  have  found  busing  necessary  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  constitutional 
command.  Congress  may  not— under  the 
guise  of  "enforcing"  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause— simply  prevent  the  enforcement  or 
execution  of  the  Court's  order. 
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CONCLUSION 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  proposed  Morato- 
rium and  Equal  Opportunities  Bills  are  un- 
constitutional. They  infringe  on  the  Judicial 
Branch  in  violation  of  Article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  the  Bills  were  redrawn  In  the 
culse  of  Jurisdictional  statutes,  they  would 
still  be  unconstitutional  because  the  courts 
have    held    that    segregated    schools    cause 
irreparable  injury,  which,  under  cerUln  cir- 
cumstances, can  only  be  remedied  by  some 
constitutionally   required   busing.   Congress, 
it  is  true,  has  power  under  Section  5  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  implement  and 
enforce    that    Amendment;     and    Congress 
could  enact  a  pervasive,  regulatory  scheme 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  school  segrega- 
tion  which  scheme  would  not  run  afoul  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  If  the  courts 
found  that  all  congressional  remedies  were 
adequate   to   protect   constitutional    rights. 
But  where  federal  courts  have  found  busing 
necessary   to   achieve  compliance   with   the 


FOOTNOTES 

'  E  g  Testimony  of  HEW  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson' (Apr.  13,  1972)  at  1372,  1382.  1420 
(hereinafter  cited  as  "Richardson  Testi- 
mony"). Testimony  of  Acting  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kleindienst  (Apr.  12.  1972)  at  1279-80. 
1284  (hereinafter  cited  as  "Kleindienst  Testi- 
mony"). 

» The  only  Supreme  Court  decision  dealing 
with  a  legislative  moratorium  on  Judicial  ac- 
tion Is  Home  Building  <fe  Loan  Assn  v.  Blais- 
dell,  290  U.S.  398  (1934).  which  sustained  a 
Miimesota  statute  aUowUig  courts  to  extend 
the  redemption  period  of  mortgages  and  thus 
postpone  judicial  foreclosure,  but  did  so  on 
the  ground  that  the  mortgage  contract  was 
inherently  subject  to  modification  by  state 
law  so  that  the  constitutional  ban  on  Impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts  had  not  been 
violated.  The  case  is  no  precedent  for  a  mora- 
torium  which   by   definition   postpones  the 
only  relief  a  court  finds  effective  for  the  ad- 
judicated   Impairment    of    a    constitutional 
right. 
.i  Kleindienst  Testhnony  at  1261-62. 
« For  example,  Professor  Goebel  in  his  de- 
finitive work.  The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  De- 
vise History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:  Antecedents  and  Beginnings 
to  1801   (P.  Freund,  ed.  1971).  concludes  at 
243,  n.  228,   that  the  Constitution  ••robbed 
Congress  of   discretion    whether   or   not   to 
create  Inferior  [federal)  courts  and  left  only 
discretion  as  to  what  courts  were  to  be  set 
up  and  to  make  changes."  See  also  id.  at  246- 
47;    Eisentrager  v.  Forrestal,  174  F.  2d  961, 
965-66  (DC.  Ch:.  1949)   (Prettyman,  J  ) ,  reVd 
on  other  grounds,  sub  nom.  Johnson  v.  Eisen- 
trager, 339  U.S.  763  (1950). 

'>29  U.S.C.  §  107  provides:  "No  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue 
a  temporary  or  permanent  Injunction  In  any 
case  Involving  or  growing  out  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute, as  defined  In  this  chapter,  except  after 
hearing  the  testimony  of  witnesses  In  open 
court  (With  opportunity  for  cross-examina- 
tion) In  support  of  the  allegations  of  a  com- 
plaint made  under  oath,  and  testimony  in 
opposition  thereto,  U  offered,  and  except  aft- 
er findings  of  fact  by  the  court,  to  the  ef- 
fect— "  (the  statute  here  requh-es  a  showing 
of  substantial   injury,  no  adequate  remedy 

at  law,  etc.l  .    ,  .v, 

•28  U.S.C.  §  2283  provides:  "A  court  of  the 
United  States  may  not  grant  an  injunction 
to  stay  proceedings  In  a  Stale  court  except 
as  expressly  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
or  where  necessary  in  aid  of  Its  jurisdiction, 
or  to  protect  or  effectuate  Its  Judgments." 
TSee  aUo  Oesterlich  v.  Selective  Service 
Board,  393  UJ3.  233.  243-44  (1968).  where  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  concurring,  notes  that  If 
§  10(b)  (3)  of  the  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  of  1967— which  limits  the  courts'  juris- 
diction to  review  selective  service  cases— were 
Interpreted  to  preclude  the  opportunity  to 
raise  a  constitutional  issue  in  a  competent 
forum,  the  statute  would  raise  "serious  con- 
stitutional problems."  See  also  id.  at  243.  n.6 
"Even  after  this  statute  was  enacted,  the 
Supreme  Court  stUl  had  original  habeas  cor- 
pus Jurisdiction  as  well  as  power  to  review 
lower  court  habeas  corpus  decisions  by  writ 
of  certiorari.  Ex  parte  Ycrger,  75  U.S.  (8  Wallj 
85  (1868);  cf.  Ex  parte  McCardle.  74  U.S. 
(7  Wall.)  at  515. 

•  Sec  also  the  great  deal  of  respectable  au- 
thority holding  that  there  could  be  no  legis- 
lative meddling  with  the  Supreme  Courts 
appellate  Jurisdiction  except  for  a  narrow 
regulation  of  minor  housekeeping  Items.  So 
concludes  Goebel.  The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Devise  History  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:  Antecedents  and  Beginnings 
to  1801  (P.  Freund,  ed.  1971)  at  240  ("excep- 
tions clause"  In  Article  III  grants  of  appellate 
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Jurisdiction  must  be  Interpreted  in  light  of 
contemporary  state  practice  In  which  'regu- 
latlona  had  been  confined  largely  to  such 
details  as  setting  appealable  minima  or 
periods  of  limitation,  and  exceptions'  of  cer- 
tain proceedings  where  neither  error  nor  cer- 
tiorari has  been  traditionally  available."); 
see  also  Merry.  Scope  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
Appellate  JurUdiction:  Historical  Basis,  47 
Minn.  L.  Rev.  53  (1962). 

"■Note  (a)  to  2  U.S.  (2  Dall.  at  410  ex- 
plains: 

'•As  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  judges,  for 
declining  to  execute  the  first  act  of  Congress. 
Involve  a  great  constitutional  question,  it 
will  not  be  thought  Improper  to  subjoin 
them.  In   Illustration  of  Hayburn's  case.' 

"  The  decisions  reported  In  the  margin  of 
Hayburn's  Case  have  been  approved  and 
relied  on  as  a  correct  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  In  subsequent  cases.  Includ- 
ing, e.g..  Muskrat  v.  United  States,  219  U.S. 
346  352-53  (1911),  and  United  States  v. 
Ferreira.  54  U.S.  (13  How.)  40  (1852)  (Taney, 
J.)  (see  especially  id.  at  52-53— "Note  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  Inserted  by  Order  of  the 
Court"). 

"  Cf.  Sterling  v.  Constantin,  287  U.S.  378, 
403  (1932)  (Hughes.  C.J.)  :  '"If  the  matter  Is 
one  of  judicial  cognizance,  it  Is  because  of  an 
alleged  Invasion  of  a  right,  and  the  Judicial 
power  necessarUy  extends  to  the  granting  of 
the  relief  found  to  be  appropriate  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

^Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Education,  402  U.S.  1.  16  (1971);  Deal  v. 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education.  369  P.2d  55, 
63  (6th  Clr.  1966):  Bell  v.  School  City  of 
Gary.  324  P.2d  209  (7th  Clr.  1963).  cert. 
denied  377  U.S.  924  (1964);  U.S.  v.  School 
District  151  of  Cook  County.  Illinois,  286  F. 
Supp.  786.  797  (NX).  HI.  1968);  afj'd  404  P.2d 
1125  (1968) ;  Taylor  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
City  of  New  Rochelle,  191  F.  Supp.  181,  182- 
83  (S.D.N.Y.  1961),  affd  294  F.2d  36  (2d  Clr. 
1961),  cert,  denied  368  UJ3.  940  (1961). 

"In  this  case  a  unanimous  court,  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  struck 
down  a  North  Carolina  statute  banning  In- 
voluntary busing. 

"Section  803,  86  Stat.  372.  provides: 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or  pro- 
vision of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  order  on  the 
part  of  any  United  States  district  court  which 
requires  the  transfer  or  transportation  of  any 
student  or  students  from  any  school  attend- 
ance area  prescribed  by  competent  State  or 
-    local  authority  for  the  purposes  of  achieving 
a  balance  among  students  with  respect  to 
race,  sex,  religion,  or  socioeconomic  status, 
the  efTectlveneee  of  such  order  shall  be  post- 
poned until  all  appeals  In  connection  with 
such  order  have  been  exhausted  or,  in  the 
event  no  appeals  are  taken,  until  the  time 
for  such  appeals  has  expired.  This  section 
shall  expire  at  midnight  on  January  1.  1974." 
'•  Indeed,  far  from  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Act — by 
encouraging  delay,  resistance,  and  Intransi- 
gence to  oonstltutlonally  required  desegrega- 
tion— may  Involve  the  Federal  Government  In 
unconstitutional  denials  of  equal  protection. 
As  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  Reitman  v. 
Mulkey,  387  U.S.  369  ( 1967) .  even  government 
action  which  Is  otherwise  permissible  may 
be  unconstitutional  if.  after  examination  of 
Its  "immediate  objective."  Its  "ultimate  ef- 
fect" and  Its  "historical  context  and  the  con- 
ditions existing  prior  to  Its  enactment,"  It 
appears  that  the  action   "encourages"  dis- 
crimination. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pish)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McD.ADE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  HARvrsf,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRMAN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Harrington  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 


SENATE   BILL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1729.  An  act  to  increase  the  supply  of 
railroad  rolling  stock  and  to  improve  its 
utilization  to  meet  the  needs  of  commerce, 
users,  shippers,  national  defense,  and  the 
consuming  public;  to  the  committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RoxjSH,  during  debate  on  H.R. 
16029,  and  to  include  certain  charts, 
tables,  and  other  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  notwithstanding  it  exceeds 
two  p)ages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Print- 
er to  cost  $1,900. 

Mr.  Aspinall.  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  concurrence  with  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  14106  and  H.R. 
9545. 

Mr.  Celler,  notwithstanding  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $892.50. 

Mr.  Dellums  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  with  remarks  made  in  the 
committee  on  H.R.  16029. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  F^sH)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  addi- 
tional matter : ) 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRMAN )  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  addi- 
tional matter : ) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Dow. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S.  frigate 
Constellation:  and 

S.  3645.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  August  9,  1972,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2234.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  amount  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans,  insurance,  and  guaran- 
tees issued  in  February-June  1972,  In 
connection  with  U.S.  exports  to  Yugoslavia, 
pursuant  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

2235.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  the  6  months  ended  June  30,  1972, 
on  Geological  Survey  examinations  con- 
ducted In  areas  outside  the  national  domain, 
pursuant  to  43  U.S.C.  31(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2236.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Federal  Communications  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  in 
the  Commission  as  of  Jime  30,  1972,  pur- 
suant to  section  5(e)  of  the  Communications 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2237.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Commis- 
sion on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon,  transmitting 
an  interim  report  of  the  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  section  123  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-605);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Received   From   the   Comptroller   General 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  issued  or  released  in  July  1972,  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  pursuant  to 
section  2.34  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-510) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  Report  on  the  con- 
centration by  competing  raw  fuel  Industries 
m  the  energy  market  and  its  Impact  on 
small  business,  volume  2,  Tennessee  Valley 
area  (Rept.  No.  92-1313).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRASER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  Joint  Resolution  1211.  Joint 
resolution  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding for  membership  and  participation  by 
tlie  United  States  In  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission. (Rept.  No.  92-1314).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1084.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  15375,  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  (Rept.  No.  92-1315) .  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1085.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  15927,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
provide  a  temporary  20  percent  increase  In 
annuities,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
92-1316).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1086.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  3824,  an  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  for  making  grants  for  construction  of 
noncommercial  educational  television  or 
radio  broadcasting  facilities.  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1317).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cor- 
MAK,    Mr.    Waldie,   Mr.    Danielson, 
Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Mr. 
Derwinski,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.    Halpern.    Mr.    Mailliard,    Mr. 
Hanna,  and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  16231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution  establishing   the   American   Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended, 
to  create  the  bicentennial  film  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
H.R,  16232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpow- 
er Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  special  man- 
power training  and  employment  program  for 
criminal  offenders  and  for  persons  charged 
with  crimes,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ter- 
ry, Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,   Mr.   PiRNiE,   Mr.   Clancy,   Mr. 
Lennon,  Mr.  Hacan,  Mr.  Daniel  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Powell)  : 
H.R.  16233.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1968  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  students 
at  State  maritime  academies  and  colleges  as 
Reserve  midshipmen  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
for   other   purposes:    to   tht    Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McCuLLOCH) : 
H.R.  16234.  A  blU  to  amend  Section  215, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  Receipt  of  Com- 
missions or  Gifts  for  Procuring  Loans,  to  ex- 
pand the  Institutions  covered;  to  encompass 
indirect  payments  to  bank  officials;  to  make 
violation  of  the  section  a  felony;  and  to 
specifically  Include  offerors  and  givers  of  the 
proscribed  payments;  and  for  other  related 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
HR  16235.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  Improved  educa- 
tional services  for  handicapped  children;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DOW: 
H.R.  16236.  A  bUl  to  protect  confidential 
sources  of  the  news  media;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  veteran 
compensation  and  pension  benefits  as  a  re- 
sult of  increases  In  social  security  benefit 
payments  under  Public  Law  92-336;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HR.  16238.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  for  Improved  educa- 
tional services  for  handicapped  children; 
to  the  Commltte  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.   16239.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  for 
improved  opportunities  for  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.   16240.  A  bill  to  provide   a  program 
of  pollution  control  In  the  river  basins  and 
waterways    of    the    United    States    through 
comprehensive      planning      and      financial 
assistance  to  local  governments  and  regional 
water   basin    management    associations    for 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
H.R.  16241.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  provide  financial  and  other 
assistance    to    certain    workers    and    small 
business    firms    to    assist    compliance    with 
State   or   Federal   pollution    abatement   re- 
quirements; to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  16242.  A  bill  to  establish  a  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Power  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
adequate  and  reliable  low-cost  electric  power 
to  the  people  of  New  England,  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  environment,  and  providing 
a  vehicle  for  research  and  development  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  16243.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
determination  of  a  State  "off"  Indicator  for 
purposes  of  the  emergency  and  extended 
imemployment  compensation  benefit  pro- 
grams shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  whether 
the  unemployment  rate  In  each  county  In 
that  State  has  fallen  below  the  level  pre- 
scribed lor  that  State  "off"  Indicator;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  16244.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  re- 
lief to  the  victims  of  Hurricane  and  tropical 
storm  Agnes,  and  to  the  victims  of  the 
South  Dakota  flood  disaster,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Eck- 
hardt, Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
North   Carolina,  and  Mr.   Ware)  : 
H.R.  16245.  A  bill  to  regulate  conunerce  to 
protect  health  and  the  environment  against 
toxic  chemical  substances;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  16246.  A  bill  to  prescribe  procedures 
with  respect  to  the  disclosure  of  financial  In- 


formation by  financial  Institutions  concern- 
ing their  clients,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H  R.  16247.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nicolaus  Coper- 
nicus (MikolaJ  Koperntk),  the  founder  of 
modem  astronomy:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  16248.  /  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
commemoration  of  the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus  (MikolaJ 
Kopemlk),  the  founder  of  modern  astron- 
omy: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.  16249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  special 
rule  for  industrial  development  bonds  Issued 
for  reconstructioii  of  certain  disaster  area 
loupes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  16250.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  23  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  provide,  under  certain  circumstances, 
a  casket  or  urn  for  the  burial  of  certain 
eligible  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.J.  Res.  1277.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended,  to  extend  under  certeln 
circumstances,  the  expiration  date  specified 
in  a  power  of  attorney  executed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forcrs  w)io  is  in  a  missing 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE; 
H.  Con.  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  seek  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  prohibiting  environmental 
warfare:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
H.  Res.  1087.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
printing  of  a  committee  print  entitled  "Court 
Proceedings  and  Actions  of  Vital  Interest 
to  the  Congress":  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  COLMER: 
H.  Res.  1088.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Speaker  to  recognize  for  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  on  Monday.  August  14  and 
Friday,  August  IR.  1972;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
HR.  16251.  A  bill  to  release  the  conditions 
in  a  deed  with  respect  to  certain  property 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Columbia  MUltary  Academy  and  Its  suc- 
cessors; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CRANE : 
H.R.  16252.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jack  T. 
Arnold:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  16253.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Steph- 
anie Kahn  and  Barbara  Heyman;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

268.  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
Richard  W.  Bowman,  Graterford.  Pa.,  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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OIL  INDUSTRY  CLAIMS  "FISHY"         ^^J ,^^,^\^J^^Tn- '"'  ''^  °""  °'  ''"''=°     ^^^^^11  fZ.''^Z^.rlfr^''^'u!^. 
^°'  1965-69  lias  Deeii  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  petroleum  Industry  Is  now 

[In  billion  pounds]  claiming) .  Certainly  oil  rigs  do  tend  to  con- 

UnN     MirilAFI    HARRINGTON  '^^S  ]*^     centrate   some   species   of   sport   or  recrea- 

HON.   MltHAtL  nARKimjlUn  ^^^^     __  i.go      tjonally  valuable  fish.  The  offshore  rigs  act 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS                             1967   1-18  ^^  j^  manner  similar  to  artificial  reefs.  But 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES          1968  ^-29  even  the  claim  that  this  leads  to  Increased 

,  _    ,.„,                       1969   1-°1  sport   catch   Is   open   to   question.  First,  as 

Monday.  August  7.  lyn  „  »  on  ™or«  thprp  have  been  direct  evidence  that  these  rigs  have  increased 

Mr.  HARRmOTON.  Mr.  Speaker  re-  ,,rU^,«  .^^^ Je°s  '^"L^tll^ToX.  ^-^^^^l^-^^^^^.S^^,  ^^hTf  'tT^- 
cently.  the  oU  Industry  has  developed  a  ^^,,  ^,  ^exico^  The  basic  cause  for  th^  has  ^rf  oil  LS^ind  thrsjort  ihing  "in- 
new  ploy  to  sell  the  development  of  off-  been  the  introduction  of  a  new  fishery,  the  'V,°trv  "  tch 

shore  oU  to  the  American  people    They  menhaden  6^^/^ -^'°,^  "XnUc  S  Tn"  SrTsuch  statistics  are  not  a  sclentlfl- 

now  claim  that  offshore  oU  rigs  actually  primarily  centered  off  t^e  Atlantic  Coast  and  6                           ^^^    ^^^^^    correlation  or 

eSJaJice  commercial  Ashing  operations,  d^n-mg  the  1950^s  ^;^^l^^^^^:^:,  cauL  and  effect,  it  again  shouM  be  pointed 

UndOUbtably.  the  oil  Industry  ^  pre-  ^.^j^STe^^X  to  suggest  tLt  the  fishery  out  ^^^J^'^l^l^^ll^^,^  ^^ 

pared  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  pro-  ,^-,^^^  because  the  fish  migrated  from  the  f'f'^^  ,„  F^Sa    and  aSn Vlori^a  ha^ 

mote  this  new  idea.  Evidence  of  th^  can  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  coast  due  to  the  petro-  ^^'^^'^Srlwe  is   To  a  large  extent  such^ 

be  seen  In  the  27-minute  film  which  was  leum  rigs  in  the  Gulf  states.  This  statement  ^^^^i^^j^g^iy  ^  change  in  market  values, 

on  the  beneficial  assets  of  oU  rigs  recently  u  simply  untenable  and  without  any  sclen-  j;;^^^^  j^j^^/  ^^^^   ^nd  again  increased 

shown  to  congressional  staff  members,  tiflc  support.                                  ♦i,^  n„w  ♦^^  flsninK  pressiu^.  Second,  it  cannot  be  denied 

S  there  is  serious  doubt  that  this  m  fact,  the  shl  t  ^?1 7,"^^  *°f  ^°^^'iJ°^  That  flf  rigs  do  concentrate  certain  species 

Plaim  Ls  true    A  report  prepared  for  the  economic   reasons;    the   Atlantic   menhaden  uncertain  however  whether  these 

EnSo'^SUrngfc'entSr  by  Dr.  Ed-  ^2  ::'i ZSl^^^T.^T^,  Sot  r '^^--i^- nr^^cuir  L  ^^LtTefthel 

ward  T.  LaRoe.  executive  director  of  the  £^etltive  wi^th  the  newly  discovered  Peru-  ^-^'^^^Sf  ,?^SThe tL"numbi'of*fi:^ 

Collier  County  Conservancy,  who  holds  ^j^n  anchovy  fishery.  The  fishery  then  sh  f ted  simpiy            congregated  In  a  few  discreet 

a  Ph   D.  in  marine  biology,  disputes  the  to  the  Gulf.  The  Oulf  menhaden  had  existed  J^^^i^^*             ^    ^ 

oil  industries'  claim  that  oil  rigs  stimu-  all  along,  and  is  in  fact  a  different  species  of  Although  oil  rigs  do  attract  or  congregate 

late  commercial  fishing  operations.  fish.  The  fishery  relocated  to  th^  "^w.  m^e  ^^^^^  ^            ^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  „„  ^tal 

'I  recommend  this  report.  '*hlch  fol-  competitive  source-the  fish  did  not  trans-  ^^  production  or  productivity  is  still  un- 

lows  below,  to  those  Members  who  are  '-^.^tdditlon  to  the  change  in  species  caught.  "'■^,\^,",4"'=^,^2'e"  ^^^^ 

interested  in  the  tremendous  environ-  ^h.^h  have  accounted  for  the  major  change  ^^^^j^^''^* J^^  t^^V^^^ 

mental  questions  raised  by  the  possibility  ^^  ^^e  fish  catch  landings  in  the  Gulf,  there  [^\*!^uce  the  Skton  Tife  a^id  possibly  the 

of  massive  offshore  oil  operations  on  aU  are  several  other  explanations.  During  the  .^^^^^^  organisms  in  the  immediate  vicinity 

three  COastUnes.  20-year  period  1950-1970,  a  great  many  in-  ,^^^  ^jj  platforms  cause  damage 

The  report  follows :  novations  have   occurred   ^^  ^f '"B-  Th^e  ^^  ^^^  ^alic  food  chain. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  havc  Includcd  newer  Mid  !»ore  technologi-  conclusion  then,  despite  the  clever  use 

REPORT  FROM  THE  JtNv^  ^^jj^  jdvanccd  gear,  better  designed  nets,  the  statistics,  the  oil  companies  have 

^^  ,    „     V  "se  of  planes  as  spotters  for  fish  schools,  the  „„t"n!  cannot  show  any  increase  in  fish 

(By  Dr.  Edward  T.  LaRoe)  tncreas^  use  of  more  sophisticated  Ash  spot-  ^^ductivlT^u^  by  off-shore  oil  rigs.  In 

Representatives  of  several  petroleum  com-  ting  and  echo-location  devices,   etc.  These  ^        ^^^^  ^^^     ^^  go  years  the  catch  per 

panles  and  the  API  have  recently  seized  a  were  developed  in  conjunction  with  newer  ■     ^^^  ^^  decreased.  Offshore  wells  or 

new  publicity  ploy  which  they  are  emphaslz-  ships  with  better  refrigeration  and  holding  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^o^-a.  to  cause  any  In- 

ing  to  an  Increasing  extent.  They  are  claim-  capabilities,  with  greater  cruising  distances.  b^^  ^^  ^^^j  production  although  they  do 

ing  that  offshore  oil  rigs  have  actually  In-  and  spending  longer  times  at  s^.  These  have  ^    selected  species  of  a  few  types  of 

creased  fish  production  and  fish  yield  or  fish  all  contributed  to  the  increased  yield  of  fish  J:^,."^^^^^^!  flgh    This  is  possibly  balanced 

catch  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  What  started  as  m  the  Gulf.                                                      *  bv  a  reduction  in  lower  forms  of  life  which, 

a  simple  comment  that  offshore  oil  rigs  at-         The  most  Important  aspect    however    to  ^  directly  exploitable,  are  necessary 

tract  fish  has  now  been  blown  into  a  full-  the  entire  problem  »s  not  whether  the  fish-  continued  maintenance  of  the  entire 

fledged  claim  that  such  rigs  are  actually  in-  mg  yield  has  increased  but  whether  the  y^eld  ^  J"^      ^ 

creSlng  the  fish  population  and  fish  catch,  per  unit  effort  has  increased.  In  fact  there  aquatic  system. 

The  claims  have  gotten  more  and  more  exag-  are  more  fishermen  and  more  vessels  now  

eerated  as  they  have  remained  uncriticized  than  there  were  in  1950  and  a  close  exam-  — ^■^^-«^— ^— 

during  the  past  year  until  recently  several  ination  of  the  statistics  indicates  that  the 

oeoDle  are  suggesting  a  specific  correlation  catch  per  unit  effort  has  decreased.  With  TrpwmsrF  PRIVACY— XXXII 

b^wwn  Offshore  rl^  and  fish  yield.  This  more  people  fishing,  an  Increased  market,  and  TELEPHONE  PKIVAO  Y     aaaii 

claim  was  repeated  by  many  persons  at  the  new  species  of  fish  being  caught,  one  would  

Engineering  Foundation  Conference  on  Off-  certainly  expect  that   the   tot^  fish   catch  .  _„    » npiw 

shore  Oil  Technologies  on  July  2-7  in  Ber-  would  increase,  but  in  reality  the    ncreased  HUN.   Lti  AM'in 

wick    Maine    Mr    Louis  Rupp  of  MobU  OU  fish  catch  has  not  kept  up  with  the  Increased  qj.  Wisconsin 

and  Mr.  Warren  Marshall  of  Shell  OU.  among  fishing  effort.  Despite  the  increased  effort^  REPRESENTATIVES 

others    both  specifically  commented  that  if  the  Increased  number  of  fishermen,  the  new  in  liu;.  nvjuo                 ,  „    ,„„ 

one  were  to  plot  fish  catch  in  the  Gulf  of  technologies,  the  new  markets  and  the  new  Monday.  August  7.  1972 

Mexico  for  the  past  two  decades  and  oil  pro-  species,  the  c«tch  Per  unit  effort  has  de-  aSPIN    Mr.  Speaker.  I  reintro- 

ductlon  or  oil  rigs  in  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  for  creased  over  the  past  decade  in  the  Gulf  of  Mr    /J^^^^^  p^^^  ^J^^^cy  bill  on  May 

^■Sa/trco^SSid^?^**   *"•   '^"""   ""^^^  '%r  Should  also  point  out  that  the  fish  Jjl^^Sh f tXl'of  48 'cosponsor. 

Such  claims  are  unfactual.  unscientmc  and  catch  off  Florida  has  Increased  even  more         xhis  bill  would   give  individuals  the 

completely  false  and  should  be  countered  by  greatly  than  the  fish  catch  off  Louisiana  and  ^.j  j^^  ^  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 

precL  information.  there  are  no  oU  wells  off  Ilorlda    Indeed  ^  ^j^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^e  commer- 

The  problem  is  a  very  complex  one  and  beef  production  has  ^«ased  over  the  last  solicited  over  the  telephone.  Corn- 
there  are  several  aspects  which  need  to  be  20  years,  as  baf  co  or  TV  prof^^tion.  To  cor-  ^"^^      ^^  wanting  to  solicit  business 

iEFSESrHiryrS  spSsS^H'si  Ei??rcs.^rcL^p^raS 

fntSe  Guff  has  been  high  for  the  past  two     tionshlp  between  the  fish  catch  and  Gulf  ^^^       ^^^^  ^^  requiring  the  phone 

years  but  there  has  been  no.  definitely  no.     °"  P'-°'^"«="on  is  Just  ^  rid  culo^.  company,  instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to 

-^'^TZ^tnl^^oi^^^'^rX!::     si.?thl  rd'^^c.^s^e'toTeVaii^hTt'^o^     put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those  in- 
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dividuals  in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solicita- 
tion ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  opinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
cies or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am 
placing  a  30th  sampling  of  these  letters 
into  the  Record,  since  they  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow— the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

Dks  Plaines,  III.,  July  31, 1972. 
Re  BUI  H.R.  14884. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
Washington.  D.O.: 

I  am  definitely  in  favor  of  this  bUl  pass- 
ing. 

A  phone  should  be  for  private  conversa- 
tions, not  for  pestering  peddlers. 

Thank  you. 


Palatene.  III., 

July  14.  1972. 
Dear  Representative  Aspin: 
Please  let  it  be  known  that  I  support  bill 
H.R.  14884  which  you  have  introduced.  I 
strongly  believe  my  privacy  should  not  be 
continually  interrupted  by  the  "nuisance 
phone  calls."  Thank  you. 


Freeport.  III. 
Dear  Sir:  I  woud  like  very  much  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  bUl  H.R.  14884.  These  nui- 
sance calls  are  extremely  irritating  to  our 
family.  I  heartUy  approve  of  your  action  in 
introducing  H.R.  14884. 
Sincerely, 
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and  I  have  already  been  disturbed  or  inter- 
rupted when  I  have  to  answer  the  phone.  The 
solicitors  are  often  very  pushy  and  even 
rude.  It  doesn't  seem  fair  to  pay  an  extra 
charge  for  an  unlisted  phone  in  order  to 
avoid  this  nuisance  and  I  am  told  that  sys- 
tem isn't  fool-proof. 

I  wish  you  success  In  the  adoption  of  this 
bill  and  I  wish  I  could  vote  for  you. 
Sincerely. 


Naperville,  III., 

July  24. 1972. 

Re  H.R.  14884. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  14884  to  protect  my  privacy 
from  the  throng  of  telephone  solicitors  who 
constantly  insist  that  we  can't  survive  with- 
out their  many  products  and  properties. 
Their  methods  are  a  nuisance  and  an  inva- 
sion of  privacy. 


Naperville,  III.,  July  18. 1972. 
Representative  Les  Aspin, 
Racine,  Wis. 

Sir:  I  have  recently  learned  that  you  and 
48  co-sponsors  have  introduced  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent telephone  nuisance  calls. 

I  am  Indeed  hopeful  that  your  bUl  (H.R. 
14884)  Is  adopted,  as  having  been  one  of 
thousands  too  frequently  annoyed  by  solici- 
tors. 

Please  add  me  to  your  list  of  supporters  for 
this  bUl. 


THE  1968  CAMPAIGN  ETHICS 


Westchester.  III.,  July  20, 1972. 
Honorable   Sir:    I   strongly   concur  with 
others  who  are  annoyed  by  promotional  tele- 
phone calls  regarding  sale  of  resort  property; 
you  have  my  support  of  bUl  H.R.  14884. 
Good  Work! 
Sincerely. 


Arlington  Heights.  III., 

July  24, 1972. 
Hon.  Les  Aspin, 
VS.  Representative, 
Madison,  Wis. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  I  read  in  the  news- 
paper recently  that  you  are  co-sponsor  of 
bill  HR  14884  that  would  keep  the  nuisances 
off  my  telephone. 

Telephone  solicitation,  particularly  during 
dinner,  Is  most  annoying  especially  when  I 
am  paying  the  biU  for  private  and  personal 
use.  I  know  the  phone  company  tells  us  to 
hang  up  but  that  Is  against  my  up-brlnglng 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  7,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  2  weeks,  the  personality  clashes  and 
personal  problems  of  the  new  Democratic 
Party  leadership  have  dominated  the 
news  and,  therefore,  the  Issues  on  which 
the  McGovemlte  party  will  try  to  bam- 
boozle the  public  have  been  obscured. 

I  deem  it  most  appropriate,  therefore, 
to  place  in  the  Record  a  column  by  the 
distinguished  international  correspond- 
ent of  the  Copley  Press.  Dtimitru  Daniel- 
opol,  which  appeared  in  the  San  Diego, 
Calif..  Union  of  July  22.  which  turns  to 
precise  statements  of  Senator  McGov- 
ERN,  thus  clearly  establishing  the  issues 
of  the  campaign. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  July  22. 
1972] 
1968  Campaign  Ethics  Regarding  War 

Ignored 
"A  presidential  campaign  whUe  delicate 
peace  negotiations  are  In  progress  confronts 
our  democratic  system  with  a  grave  test.  It 
demands  of  the  candidates  the  utmost  re- 
straint, discretion  and  patriotism." 

Richard  Nixon  made  that  statement  foiir 
years  ago  when  he  was  running  for  the 
presidency. 

He  refused  to  comment  on  Vietnam  left  he 
Jeopardize  the  peace  talks  President  John- 
son was  pursuing  in  Paris. 

"We  can  have  only  one  president  at  a 
time,"  Mr.  Nixon  said. 

He  knew  that  if  he  offered  anything  that 
the  Reds  might  l)eUeve  to  be  a  better  deal, 
he  would  be  encouraging  the  enemy  to  stall 
at  Paris  whUe  American  and  Vietnamese 
lives  continued  to  be  lost. 

"The  negotiations  could  be  traglcaUy  up- 
set, our  peace  hopes  dashed,  by  an  Ul-timed 
or  incautious  word,"  he  said  one  week  be- 
fore the  elections. 

That  attitude  contrasts  dramatically  with 
the  stance  of  the  1972  Democratic  presiden- 
tial candidate.  Sen.  George  McGovern. 

The  senator  says  flatly  that  If  elected  he 
will  halt  all  bombing  on  Inauguration  day 
and  that  within  90  days  every  American  sol- 
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dler  and  every  American  prisoner  wlU  ...  be 
back  In  America." 

McGovern  doesn't  say  how  he  wUl  achieve 
this,  though  he  has  said  he  wUl  go  to  Hanoi 
"and  beg"  If  necessary. 

Just  how  Americans  and  other  nations 
would  respond  to  the  sight  of  a  U.S.  presi- 
dent "crawling"  before  Hanoi's  cutthroats  Is 
something  McGovern  might  ponder. 

He  also  has  promised  to  cut  all  aid  to  the 
Thleu  regime  and  everyone  else  In  Indo- 
china. In  other  words,  his  plan  U  total  sur- 
render of  that  part  of  the  world  to  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Let's  face  It: 

McGovern  would  quit  cold,  run  home  and 
throw  our  friends  to  the  wolves. 

"Let  us  choose  life,  not  death  (In  Viet- 
nam)." McGovern  said  in  his  acceptance 
speech.  But  he  dldnt  mention  that  his  pUn 
would  expose  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  a  massacre. 

He  has  gotten  this  far  catering  to  the  war 
protesters,  radical  elements,  hippies,  the 
frustrated  minorities  and  the  pro-Communist 
groups  In  this  country.  He  would  carry  out 
his  program.  HU  supporters  would  leave  hUn 
no  alternative. 

Indeed  at  the  1971  congress  In  Colorado 
of  the  National  Students*  Association,  the 
South  Dakota  senator  signed  a  document 
called  "people's  peace  treaty."  concocted  In 
Hanoi.  It  pledged  unconditional  surrender  of 
South  Vietnam. 

McGovern  has  been  changing  his  mind 
about  a  lot  of  things,  but  he  hasn't  repudi- 
ated that  treaty. 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTON  RE- 
PORT TO  INDIANA'S  NINTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1972 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  text  of  my  Wash- 
ington Report  on  rural  development: 

Washington  Report  of  Congressman  Lee 
Hamilton,  Jtjlt  31,  1972 

Every  poU  I  have  taken  of  Ninth  District 
residents,  and  hundreds  of  conversations  I 
have  had  with  them,  demonstrates  their  In- 
tense preoccupation  with  the  growth  and  re- 
vltalization  of  their  communities.  Pew  ques- 
tions come  to  me  more  often  than:  "How  can 
we  attract  new  Industry?".  "How  can  we 
get  more  Jobs  in  town?",  or  "How  can  we 
build  a  golf  coiirse  ...  a  fire  house  ...  a 
sewer  system?" 

These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer, 
but  the  Congress  Is  on  the  verge  of  passing 
legislation  (the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972) ,  which  responds  to  the  growing  concern 
over  the  deterioration  of  our  rural  areas.  If 
used  wisely,  this  legislation  can  help  re- 
vitalize smaU  communities. 

While  the  nation's  attention  has  been 
riveted  on  the  problems  of  the  cities,  our 
rural  areas  have  stagnated.  Today,  60  per- 
cent of  our  Inadequate  housing  Is  In  rural 
America,  and  14  mUUon  of  this  nation's 
poor  live  in  rural  areas.  Some  30.000  small 
towns  do  not  have  public  water  systems,  and 
more  than  30,000  conmiunltles  lack  adequate 
sewage  disposal  systems.  More  than  130  rural 
communities  are  without  a  doctor,  and.  pre- 
dictably, maternal  deaths,  Infant  mortality 
rates  and  death  and  disability  from  acci- 
dents are  higher  in  rural  areas.  In  vlrtuaUy 
every  index  of  education,  health.  Jobs,  politi- 
cal power,  and  transportation,  the  people  of 
rural  America  lag  behind  urban  residents. 
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The  problem  Is  not  a  rural  problem  alone; 
It  Is  a  national  problem.  In  1920.  the  nation 
was  equally  divided  between  rural  and  urban 
residents.  In  the  Intervening  years,  rural 
residents  have  flooded  the  cities  of  America, 
leaving  only  26  percent  of  the  nation's  popu- 
lation In  the  rural  areas.  As  a  result,  our 
metropolitan  areas  have  been  reeling  under 
massive  overcrowding,  traffic  rongestlon.  pol- 
lution, and  deteriorating  housing. 

The  concern  of  the  Congress  is  to  make 
rural  life  more  attractive.  National  polls, 
showing  that  more  than  half  of  our  citizens 
would  rather  live  in  a  rural  environment,  of- 
fer encouragement,  as  do  examples  of  prosper- 
ous rural  communities  across  the  nation 

The  Rural  IJevelopment  Act  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  rural  life  by  0P«n- 
ing  now  avenues  of  assistance  to  rural  bua- 
ness.  to  entice  new  industry,  to  help  hard- 
pressed  rural  communities,  and  beleagured 
family  farmers.  The  legislation  Is  urgenUy 
needed,  but  even  so.  It  Is  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion The  task  of  correcting  years  of  neglect 
is  so  complex  It  cannot  be  solved  with  a  sin- 
gle approach  or  a  single  program.  It  does 
answer  some  of  the  moat  Immediate  needs 
of  our  rural  areas,  however,  and  It  concen- 
trates on  two  primary  objectives,  Jobs  and 
community  services: 

1  Rural  Loans.  Administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  (FHA) .  develop- 
ment loans  are  provided  for  public,  private, 
profit  and  non-profit  projects  to  Improve, 
develop,  or  finance  business.  Industry  and 
employment  In  rural  areas.  Loan  guarantees 
are  preferred  over  direct  or  Insured  loans. 

2  Community  Loans.  Also  administered  by 
FHA.  this  program  will  provide  loans  for  such 
community  projects  as  community  centers, 
industrial  parks,  flrehouses  and  flre  and 
emergency  equipment. 

3  Small  Business  Loans.  An  FHA  program 
to  provide  loans  to  rural  residents  to  acquire 
or  establish  small  businesses. 

4.  Farm  Operating  Loans.  Increases  the 
celling  on  FHA  farm  operattag  loans  from 
$35  000  to  $50,000  and  permits  more  young 
people,  short  of  collateral,  to  enter  farming. 
Loans  will  be  Insured  to  eliminate  the  de- 
pendence on  Congressional  appropriations 
and  possible  "freezing"  of  funds. 

5.  Water  and  Sewer.  Increases  annual  au- 
thorizations for  rural  water  and  sewer  pro- 
grams from  $100  million  to  $300  mUllon  and 
Increases  project  grant  ceilings  from  $16  mil- 
lion to  $30  million. 

6.  Cost-Sharing.  Permits  cost-sharing  on 
water  development  and  pollution  control 
projects. 

Perhaps  most  significantly,  the  bill  desig- 
nates the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
ordinate all  federal  rural  development  activi- 
ties. This  would  help  bring  order  Into  the 
federal  programs,  which  In  the  past  have 
been  marked  by  duplication,  lack  of  coordi- 
nation, and  Inefficiency. 
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General  Assembly— 18  Democrats  and 
one  Independent^were  welcomed  by 
President  Nixon  at  the  White  Hou.sc  for 
supporting  his  reelection  campaign. 

It  is  not  only  those  in  the  legislative 
body  who  came  to  Washington,  but  also 
many  of  those  who  have  been  of  state- 
wide prominence  in  the  great  State  of 
Virginia  who  are  supixirting  the  Presi- 
dent's reelection.  This  group  is  headed 
up  by  former  Democratic  Governor.  Mills 
E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  who  will  head  up  the  Vir- 
ginia committee  to  reelect  the  President. 
This  will  include  former  National  Demo- 
cratic Committeeman  Sidney  S.  Kellam, 
who  directed  President  Johnson's  1964 
campaign  in  Virginia,  the  only  time  a 
Democratic  President  has  carried  the 
State  since  1948.  He  will  be  associated 
with  former  Lieutenant  Governor,  A.  E. 
S.  Stephens,  of  Smithfield. 

There  will  be  approximately  1.200  i)eo- 
ple  in  the  State  campaign  advisory  group 
which  will  include  several  other  Demo- 
cratic legislators  and  many  city  coun- 
cilmen  and  members  of  the  boards  of 
supervisors. 

The  article  follows: 
Nixon  Gets  Support  of  Virginia  Democrats 
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William  Dudley  of  Lynchburg,  Calvin  W.  Fow- 
ler of  Danville.  Charles  W.  Gunn  of  Lexing- 
ton, Walther  B.  Fidler  of  Sharps  and  George 
N.  McMath  of  Onancock. 

Also  Edward  E.  Lane  of  Richmond.  B. 
French  Slaughter  Jr.  of  Culpeper.  W.  Roy 
Smith  of  Petersburg.  Robert  B.  Ball  of  Hen- 
rico, R.  O.  Reynolds  of  Chatham. 

And  Lacy  Putney  of  Bedford,  an  inde- 
pendent. 

lu  the  party  also  were  former  Del.  Thomas 
R.  Glass  of  Lynchburg,  former  Seventh  Dis- 
trict Congressman  John  O.  Marsh,  both  Dem- 
ocrats, and  State  Republican  Chairman  Rich- 
ard D.  Obenshaln  of  Richmond. 

The  list  of  1,200-plus  persons  on  the  state 
campaign  advisory  group  Included  several 
other  Democratic  legislators  and  many  city 
councllmen  and  members  of  county  boards 
of  supervisors. 


VIRGINIA  DEMOCRATS  SUPPORT 
NIXON 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1972 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  coming  campaign  which  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  most  spirited  in  American 
histoi-y.  there  will  probably  be  a  lot  of 
crossing  of  party  lines  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  follow  that 
closely. 
Yesterday,  19  members  of  the  Virginia 


(By  George  M.  Kelley) 
Richmond.  August  7. — Nineteen  members 
of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly — 18  Demo- 
crats and  one  independent— were  personally 
thanked  by  President  Nixon  today  for  sup- 
portm?  his  reelection  campaign. 

The  trip  to  the  White  House  and  the  spe- 
cial recognition  for  the  Democrats  came  as 
the  climax  to  a  day  in  which  more  than  1.200 
prominent  civic,  business,  and  political  fig- 
ures from  across  the  state  Joined  the  Vir- 
ginia campaign  to  reelect  the  President. 

The  names  of  the  1.200-plus— Including 
about  400  from  Northern  Virginia— were 
made  public  at  a  morning  press  conference 
by  former  Democratic  Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin. 
Jr.  He  said  the  names  comprise  the  advisory 
committee  he  will  head  up  for  the  Virginia 
Committee  to  Reelect  the  President. 

Included  In  the  massive  array  of  names 
were  such  former  "straight-ticket"  Democrats 
as  veteran  Virginia  Beach  political  leader 
Sidney  S.  Kellam  (he  directed  President 
Johnson's  1964  campaign  in  Virginia,  the 
only  time  Democrats  have  carried  the  state 
since  1948)  and  the  former  Lt.  Gov.  A.  E.  S. 
Stephens  of  Smlthfleld. 

Godwin  disclosed  that  he  will  recommend 
Kellam  to  former  Treasury  Secretary  John  B. 
Connally  of  Texas  for  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Virginia  Democrats  for  Nixon.  Connally  lb 
leading  the  nationwide  effort  to  align  Demo- 
crats with  the  Nlxou  reelection  effort. 

The  trek  to  the  White  House  by  19  of  Vir- 
ginia's 140  legislators,  accompanied  by  God- 
win, began  during  the  noon  hour.  Harry  S. 
Dent,  special  counsel  to  the  President,  was 
host  at  a  special  luncheon  and  then  Mr. 
Nixon  spent  about  15  minutes  greeting  the 
group. 

"We  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  Indica- 
tion of  stipport  In  Virginia  for  the  President's 
reelection,"   a  statement  from  Dent's  office 

The  President.  Godwin  said,  expressed  his 
pleasure  over  the  early  support  he  is  getting 
In  Virginia. 

In  the  group  at  the  White  House  were: 

State  Sens.  Herl)ert  Bateman  of  Nevsrport 
News.  Leslie  D.  Campbell  of  Hanover.  Fred- 
erick T.  Gray  of  Chesterfield.  William  F. 
Parkerson  of  Henrico.  Paul  W.  Manns  of 
Bowling  Green,  and  Edward  E.  Wllley  of 
Richmond. 

From  the  House  of  Delegates  were  Demo- 
cratic Dels.  Russell  M.  Carneal  of  Williams- 
burg.   B.    R.    Middleton    of    Virginia    Beach. 


NEED  FOR  PARAPLEGIC  RESEARCH 

HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  an  effort  to  keep  my  colleagues  ap- 
prised of  current  efforts  aimed  at  even- 
tually finding  a  cure  for  paraplegia,  I 
wish  to  have  inserted  into  the  Record  at 
this  time  a  speech  which  was  recently 
delivered  by  Dr.  William  F.  Windle.  Dr. 
Windle  has  been  awarded  two  significant 
awards  this  year  for  his  efforts  concern- 
ing paraplegia,  and  his  remarks  before 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  artic- 
ulately summarize  the  need  for  addi- 
tional neuroscientific  research. 
The  speech  follows: 
Increasing  Incidence  of  Spinal  Cord 
Injuries 
(By  William  F.  Windle) 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America,  ladles,  and  gentlemen:  I 
am  honored  to  accept  your  "Speedy  Award" 
for  contributions  In  the  field  of  paraplegia. 
This  handsome  plaque.  I  take  It,  symbolizes 
your  determination  to  speed  the  day  when 
the  curse  of  that  affilctlon  shall  have  been 
lifted  from  the  lives  of  veterans  of  our  coun- 
try's wars.  That  day  cannot  arrive  too  soon. 
I  applaud  your  efforts  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  population  of  paraplegic  and  quadra- 
pleglc  citizens  of  the  United  States  Is  stead- 
ily growing.  Though  I  do  not  have  exact 
figures,  the  present  total  appears  to  be  over 
100,000,  and  it  Is  expected  to  double  during 
the  lifetime  of  most  of  you  unless  some  radi- 
cally new  attacks  are  made  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  prevention  and  cure.  There  are  at 
least  12,000  war  veterans  In  this  population. 
Many  of  them  could  not  be  with  us  tonight, 
because  they  are  Institutionalized  In  V.A. 
Hospitals— approximately  6.000  of  them, 
counting  both  service-  and  nonservlce-con- 
neoted  spinal  cord  Injury  cases.  This  is  more 
than  at  any  time  In  our  nation's  history. 

Paraplegics  of  the  first  world  war  numbered 
roughly  400,  only  about  one-tenth  of  whom 
survived  for  one  year  after  their  Injury. 
There  were  some  2,500  spinal  cord  InJ^r'^s 
from  the  second  world  war.  and  nearly  1,000 
m  the  Korean  conflict.  Great  medical  ad- 
vaces  during  the  war  and  postwar  periods. 
Including  development  of  antibiotics  and  new 
systems  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
made  It  possible  for  many  of  these  veterans 
to  leave  the  hospitals  and  return  to  their 
homes.  Some  of  them  are  active  In  your  orga- 
nization today. 
Your  association  comprises  the  largest  um- 
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fled  group.  You  can  raise  the  most  effective 
voice  toward  solution  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  paraplegic  veterans.  You  can 
sneak  also  for  the  civilian  paraplegics  and 
nuadrapleglcs.  Our  country's  youth  comprise 
the  most  accident-prone  group.  Injuries  from 
ftutomoblle,  sports,  and  other  accidents  cause 
more  deaths  during  the  first  half  of  the  life 
snan  than  cancer,  heart  disease  or  stroke.  I'he 
most  recent  figures  Indicate  that  there  are 
each  year  over  10,000,000  traumatic  injuries, 
of  which  400,000  produce  permanent  disabil- 
ity. Many  of  the  latter  are,  of  course,  spinal 
cord  Injuries. 

vm&t  is  being  done  and  what  can  you  do? 
Obviously  there  must  be  strong  support  of 
efforts  to  promote  highway  safety  and  elim- 
inate other  hazards  Including  those  of  war 
and  crimes  of  violence. 

There  must  also  be  Improvement  in  the 
immediate  treatment  of  spinal  cord  Injuries. 
The  use  of  helicopters  and  small  ambulance 
planes  to  rush  the  Injured  to  earty-treatment 
centers  has  proved  to  be  very  effective  In 
other  countries,  but  vre  are  only  beginning  to 
plan  these  facilities  here.  The  effort  needs  to 
be  increased;  large-scale  funding  will  be  re- 
quired Your  voices  must  be  heard  In  your 
local  communities,  state  legislatures  and  in 
the  halls  of  Congress.  ^.  .   „ 

Great  strides  In  rehabilitation  medicine 
have  been  made  In  America.  Initiated  after 
the  second  world  war  by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk 
at  New  York  University.  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  vocational  as  well  as  physical 
rehabilitation  of  the  paraplegic.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs  vrill  be  greatly  In- 
creased when  treatment  of  spinal  cord  Inju- 
ries can  be  started  earlier. 

Basic  research  In  the  field  of  spinal  cord 
injury  has  lagged  because  of  the  conviction, 
on  the  part  of  many,  that  the  situation  Is 
hopeless.  The  most  recent  book  on  "Physical 
Basis  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine",  published 
in  1971  does  not  even  mention  central  ner- 
vous regeneration.  The  dogma  of  defeatism 
has  plagued  efforts  to  find  a  cure. 

There  has  never  been  adequate  financial 
support  of  basic  research.  Just  compare  fig- 
ures- Federal  expenditures  per  person  per 
year  run  about  $400  for  defense  ($122  for 
Vietnam  alone);  $40  for  highways;  $30  for 
the  space  program;  and  $7  for  all  kinds  of 
medical  research.  I  don't  know  what  part  of 
that  $7  goes  for  research  toward  a  cure  for 
paraplegia,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  It  Is 
only  a  few  cents. 

Some  research  on  spinal  cord  Injury,  espe- 
cially on  central  nervous  regeneration,  has 
been  going  on  for  at  least  a  century.  Spo- 
radic interest  has  accompanied  each  major 
war.  The  distinguished  Spanish  neurologist. 
Nobel  laureate  Ram6n  y  Cajal.  published  his 
work  on  central  nervous  system  degeneration 
and  regeneration  at  the  beginning  of  Worid 
War  I  In  the  United  States  at  that  time 
considerable  attention  was  paid  to  reoalr  of 
peripheral  nerve  Injuries.  However,  between 
the  two  great  wars  there  was  little  effort 
made  to  support  research  on  these  subjects 
and  scientific  Interest  flagged. 

When  we  entered  Worid  War  II.  our  Office 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
sponsored  medical  research  relevant  to  the 
war  effort.  Including  studies  of  the  mechanics 
of  head  and  spine  Injuries.  My  colleagues 
and  I  experimented  with  Injuries  of  the  spine 
Induced  by  high-velocity  missiles  at  that 
time.  We  published  an  article  (now  forgot- 
ten) In  "The  Military  Surgeon"  In  which  we 
noted  that  paraplegia  resulted  from  fractures 
of  the  vertebrae  of  cats  without  involving 
the  spinal  cord  directly.  Most  of  our  animals 
recovered  from  this  transient  paraplegia.  The 
war  ended,  contracts  were  cancelled,  and  so 
this  kind  of  research  stopped.  Once  more 
scientific  Interest  fiagged. 

We  found  ourselves  engaged  In  central 
nervous  system  regeneration  studies  again 
during  the  eariy  1950's  as  a  byproduct  of 
research  on  the  neurological  basis  of  fever. 
The  neural  growth  that  we  obtained  In  spinal 


animals    was    substantial,    but    the   process 
could    not    be    maintained    long   enough    to 
restore    unequivocally    motor    and    sensory 
functions   In   anlmras   with   severed   spinal 
cord.    Once    more    the    interest    of    medical 
scientists  diminished.  It  took  another  war 
to  rekindle  the  flame  of  Interest  in  pursuing 
the  enigma  of  central  nervous  regeneration. 
Today   we   are   experiencing   a  resurgence 
of   effort   by   scientists  of  several   countries 
studying  fundamental  mechanisms  of  nerve 
growth  and  regeneration  by  employing  the 
newer  technologies  of  medical  research.  They 
have    met    twice    In    conferences    at    Palm 
Beach— in  February  1970  and  again  In  May 
of    1972— pooling   their  knowledge  and  ex- 
ploring new  horizons.  These  two  conferences 
were  productive  and  engendered  a  spirit  of 
optimism.  No  longer  can  it  be  maintained 
that  central  nervous  regeneration  Is  Impos- 
sible.  A   solution   of   this  enigma   need   no 
longer  be  considered  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility.  Some  of  us  here  tonight  may  not 
live   to   witness   the   day   when   a  cure   for 
paraplegia  is  accomplished,  but  that  day  Is 
surely  coming.  ^     .     ^^       ^, 

We  have  seen  the  conquest  of  other  dis- 
eases, long  considered  hopeless.  We  have  seen 
the  conquest  of  atomic  energy,  undreamed  of 
by  our  fathers.  We  have  seen  the  conquest 
of  travel  to  the  moon  which  surely  was  in- 
conceivable to  anyone  but  Jules  Verne  when 
I  began  my  career.  So,  too,  wUl  there  be  a 
break-through  In  the  conquest  of  paraplegia. 
What  can  you  do  to  speed  that  moment? 
Your  association  can  play  an  essential  role. 
You  can  refute  the  dogma  of  defeatism.  You 
can  resist  recurring  efforts  to  economize  on 
governmental  funds  for  health  research.  You 
can  lend  a  strong  voice  toward  support  of 
early  treatment  centers  and  for  rehabUlta- 
tion.   You   can    work   toward   prevention   of 
wars  and  promotion  of  safety  on  highways. 
And  you  can  publicize  the  present  Inade- 
quacy of  facilities  In  V.A.  Hospitals  to  care 
for  the  growing   number  of  victims  of  the 
Vietnam   war.  Your  efforts  on  their  behalf 
can  be  most  rewarding.  The  Congress  of  the 
United   States   Is   becoming   aware   of   your 
problems  and  the  need  to  support  research 
to  solve  them.  Don't  let  that  awareness  lapse. 
You  have  conferred  upon  me  a  great  honor 
and  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  tonight, 
and  I  thank  you. 
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plus  in  these  trust  funds  are  borrowed 
with  interest  for  general  Federal  ex- 
penditure purposes,  but  of  course  must 
eventually  be  repaid. 

I  include  figures  on  recent  budget  den- 
cits  on  both  the  unified  basis  and  the 
Federal  funds  basis: 

|ln  millions  ot  do<lars| 


Federal 
funds 
deficit 


Unified 

lijdgct 

defict 


PRELIMINARY    BUDGET    RESULTS, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1972 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Members  and  others  who 
may  be  interested,  I  am  including  in  its 
entirety  a  statement  issued  jointly  on 
July  28,  1972.  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  results  for  the  fiscal  year 
1972  that  ended  on  June  30,  1972. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  spending, 
receipt,  and  deficit  figures  used  in  the 
release  are  on  the  unified  budget  basis 
which  combines  both  general  Federal 
funds  and  the  various  trust  funds  such 
as  social  security.  The  more  realistic 
figures,  in  my  judgment,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  true  condition  of  general 
Federal  finances  are  the  ones  relating  to 
Federal  funds,  that  is.  excluding  the 
trust  funds  which  are  dedicated  to  spe- 
cific purposes.  Funds  temporarily  in  sur- 


1.  Ftscal  vMr-  _^5  ,52 

1969'  ■■'.:'.".■"-"-"-"'■.■-■-"".".       -5.490  +3,236 

2.  Fiscal  year- ^      ^^3  _2  g^j 

IS -29,866         -23.033 

IIJJ -28.933         -23  023 

The  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  that  is.  the  $37.8  bUlion  esUmate 
with  respect  to  Federal  funds,  is  sub:!ect 
to  many  uncertainties.  It  would  weU  go 
higher;  in  my  judgment,  it  may  well 
exceed  $40  biUion. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows . 

JOINT     STATEMENT      OF      GEORGE      P       SHnLTO. 

SEcarrART  of  the  Treasury  and  Casper  W. 

Weinberger,  Director  of  the  Office  or 

Management  and  Budget 
summart 

The  June  Monthly  Statement  of  Receipts 
and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States 
Government  Is  being  released  today.  It  shows 
the  following  preliminary  budget  tot^s  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  which  ended  on  June  30: 

Receipts  of  $208.6.  Receipts  were  $1.6  bil- 
lion above  the  June  5  Mldsesslon  Review,  and 
almost  $10.8  billion  above  the  January 
budget  estimate.  ^  .,  „ 

Outlays  of  $231.6.  Outlays  were  about  $1.4 
billion  below  the  mldsesslon  estlmat*  ard  !^5 
billion  below  the  January  estimate. 

A  budget  deficit  of  $23  billion.  This  Is  $3 
bUllon  below  the  Mldsesslon  Review  esti- 
mate and  $15.8  billion  below  the  January 
budget  estimate.  ^  .=  ,» 

on  a  full  employment  basis,  the  1972  defic  t 
was  $3.6  billion.  $1.4  billion  less  than  esti- 
mated in  June  and  $4.5  billion  less  than  the 
budget  estimate.  This  decrease  Is  due  to  the 
decline  In  1972  outlays  which  are  now 
estimated  to  be  $228.6  bUllon  on  the  full 
employment  basis. 

BUDGET  TOTALS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 

[In  billions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1972 

Fiscal 

year  Mid- 

1971    January     session 
actual      budget      review        Actual 


Budget  receipts 188.4 

Budget  outlays 211.4 

Deficit(-).  .  -    -23. 0_ 

Full-employment 

receipts 21*  ' 

Full-employment 

outlays 209.^ 

Full-employ- 
ment surplus 
or  deficit 
(-) <9 


207.0 
233.0 


208.6 
231.6 


197.8 
236.6 


-38.8      -26.0       -23.0 


225.0 
233.1 

-8.1 


225.0 
230.0 

-S.O 


225.0 
228.6 

-3.6 


receipts 
Budget  receipts  In  fiscal  year  1972  Increased 
$20  2  billion  from  1971  and  were  $10.8  blUlon 
above  the  January  estimate.  Income  tax  re- 
ceipts accounted  for  nearly  all  of  the  increase 
over  the  January  estimate,  with  Individual 
income  taxes  up  $8.3  billion  from  the  Janu- 
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ary  estimate  and  corporate  Income  taxes  up 
$1.9  billion. 

Withheld  Income  taxes  were  more  than  $7 
billion  greater  than  estimated  In  January. 
In  addition,  final  payments  on  calendar  year 
1971  UabUltles,  particularly  capital  gains  In- 
come, were  greater  than  expected. 

The  increase  In  corporate  taxes  above  the 
January  estimate  results  largely  from  higher 
estimated  payments  on  1972  liabilities.  Pinal 
payments  on  1971  liabilities  were  also  some- 
what higher  than  originally  estimated. 

Receipts  from  all  other  taxes  were  about 
$500  million  above  the  budget  estimate.  Ex- 
cise taxes,  estate  and  gift  taxes,  customs 
duties,  and  miscellaneous  receipts  were  all 
higher.  Contributions  for  social  Insurance 
were  somewhat  lower,  In  part  because  the 
Increase  In  the  social  security  tax  base  was 
deferred  from  January  1972  to  January  1973. 

OTTTLATS 

Total  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1972  were  (231.6 
billion,  an  Increase  of  $20.2  billion  over  the 
prior  year,  but  $5.0  billion  short  of  the  Jan- 
uary budget  estimate.  The  change  in  tl^e 
total  was  the  net  result  of  many  Increases 
and  decreases. 

The  principal  Increases  above  the  Janu- 
ary estimates  were : 

Treasury  Department  outlays,  excluding 
general  revenue  sharing  were  $264  million 
above  the  budget  estimate.  Higher  than 
estimated  payments  for  Interest  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  were  partly  offset  by  lower  payments 
for  claims  and  Judgments. 
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Outlays  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  were  $244  million  more 
than  the  budget  estimate,  reflecting  adjusted 
phasing  of  the  workload  In  several  programs. 

Outlays  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  were  $195  million 
greater  than  the  budget  estimate.  Home 
mortgage  Insurance  claims  paid  by  Federal 
Housing  Administration  and  disbursements 
for  Urban  Renewal  grants  were  higher  than 
anticipated.  These  Increases  were  partially 
offset  by  lower  disbursements  In  various  other 
programs. 

Net  outlays  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior were  $182  million  over  the  budget 
estimate.  Receipts  (which  are  netted  against 
outlays)  were  lower  due  to  the  deferral  of 
an  outer  continental  shelf  general  sale.  This 
was  partially  offset  by  lower  than  expected 
spending  In  several  programs. 

These  and  other  increases  were  substan- 
tially exceeded  by  shortfalls  below  the  Jan- 
urary  estimate.  The  largest  of  these  short- 
falls were : 

Delay  In  the  enactment  of  general  revenue 
sharing  accounts  for  the  largest  single  de- 
crease in  outlays.  The  January  budget  esti- 
mated outlajrs  of  $2,250  million  for  this  pro- 
gram In  fiscal  year  1972.  It  Is  expected  that 
when  enacted,  revenue  sharing  will  be  made 
retroactive  to  January  1972  and,  therefore, 
be  added  to  fiscal  year  1973  outlays. 

Net  outlays  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture were  $614  million  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate. Outlays  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

BUOGET  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS 
[Fiscal  years;  in  millions  of  dollarsi 
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poratlon  were  $501  million  below  the  budget 
estimate  due  to  better  market  conditions. 
Outlays  for  Pood  Stamps  were  down  by  $195 
million  because  of  delays  by  States  in  im- 
plementing new  regulations.  These  and  other 
outlay  decreases  were  partly  offset  by  lower 
than  anticipated  asset  sales  by  the  Parmer's 
Home  Administration. 

Outlays  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  were  $524  million  below  the  budget 
estimate  largely  because  new  authorizing  leg- 
islation, which  would  enable  the  agency  to 
make  larger  grants  and  reimbursements  for 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  plants, 
has  not  yet  been  enacted. 

Department  of  Labor  outlays  were  $418 
million  below  the  budget  estimate.  Outlays 
for  unemployment  benefits  and  emergency 
employment  assistance  were  lower  than 
anticipated,  while  outlays  of  manpower  work 
and   training   programs   were  higher. 

The  Veterans  Administration  underran  the 
January  estimate  by  $390  million,  due  to  a 
delay  in  enacting  legislation  Included  In  the 
budget  and  because  the  caseload  for  read- 
J\i8tment  benefits  was  lower. 

Department  of  Transportation  outlays  were 
$326  million  below  the  expected  level. 

Postal  Service  net  outlays  were  $285  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimate  refiectlng  a 
reduction  In  the  expected  rate  of  construc- 
tion activities,  and  savings  that  resulted 
from  more  efficient  operations,  offset  in  part 
by  lower  than  anticipated  receipts. 


1972 


Description 


RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 

Individual  income  taies 

Corporation  income  taxes 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions: 

Employment  taxes  and  contributions 

Unem  ploy ment  insurance 

Contributions  lor  other  Insurance  and  retire- 
ment  

Excise  taxes 

(state  and  gift  taxes 

Customs 

Miscellaneous 

Total  receipts 

OUTLAYS  BY  MAJOR  AGENCY 

legislative  branch  and  the  judiciary 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President: 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs... 

International  security  assistance: 

Military  assistance  programs 

Economic  supporting  assistance  programs 

Multilateral  assistance 

Bilateral  assistance 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Other - 

Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  foreign  assist- 
ance and  special  export  programs 

Other.  .« 

Commerce 

Defense: 

Military 

Civil 


1971 
actual 

Budget 
estimate 

Change  from 

budget 

Actual      estimate 

86,  230 
26, 785 

41,699 
3,674 

3,205 
16, 614 
3.735 
2.591 
3.8S8 

86,500 
30,100 

46, 367 
4,364 

3,361 
15.200 
5,200 
3,210 
3,525 

94.824 
32.038 

46,119 
4.376 

3.434 
15.484 
5.412 
3,285 
3,624 

f-8, 324 
(-1,938 

-242 

+12 

+73 
+284 
+212 

+75 
+98 

.    188.392 

197,  827 

208.  596 

+10,769 

526 

649 
63 

289 

800 
584 
497 
1.043 
1,051 
169 

5.660 
5,950 
1.289 

75.000 
1,655 

660 
56 

241 

806 
713 
474 
845 
1,029 
140 

5.159 
5,837 
1.248 

74,964 
1,530 

+12 

47 

-8 

235 
999 

-48 
+6 

460 
330 

+129 
-23 

975 

-198 

1, 485 

-22 

-33 

-29 

3,  819 

-501 

4,  741 

-113 

1,188 

-41 

.      74. 546 

-36 

1. 376 

-125 

1972 


Description 


1971       Budget 
actual     estimate 


Change  from 

budget 

Actual      estimate 


Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 61,866  71,911 

Housing  and  Urban  Development. ^.^  ?■  ™ 

S':::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 7,923  10,466 

Tran*s"p6rtation:;!l];;;!!!""""-- 7' 2*8  ''^Sl 

^'"iJJler'est  on  the  public  debt 20.959  21.W0 

General  revenue  sharing -:-  'Iti  ' 

Other - .  Jk  ,,50 

Atomic  Energy  Commission '-"^  ^-i^ 

Environmental  Protection  Agency «}  »."( 

General  Services  Administration.    ..,.--, »}  J" 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration....  3.381  i.^ 

U.S.  Postal  Service .-- ^''g  ,f-?^f 

Veterans  Administration \'^  3  km 

Civil  Service  Commission *-"j*  i-?f^ 

Railroad  Retirement  Board '•^'  ^'i^i 

Small  Business  Administration "J  i?? 

U.S.  Information  Agency .  ["  .  ixx 

Other  Independent  Agencies »• '"  '•  "" 

Allowances  for:  .^    4  ,«  n.^ 

Pay  increases  (excluding  Department  01  pe- 

tense) -aq 

Contingencies -- - """ 

Undistributed  intrabudgetary  transKtions: 

Federal  employer  contributions  to  retirement  _^  ^^ 

funds        . '.'  *  ' 

Interest    credited    to    certain    Government 

accounts -4.765  -a.  lau 

Total  outlays "t-""  ^-"O 

Budgetsurplus(+)ordelicit(-) -23.033  -38.783 


71. 781 
3.656 
1,235 
1,179 

10,048 

567 

7,525 

21.849 

■■■289" 

2,392 

763 

597 

3.424 

1.659 

10,711 

3,768 

2,127 

450 

198 

1.563 


-2.7^1 
-5.094 
231.619 


-129 
+195 
+182 

-51 
-418 

+22 
-326 

+449 

-2.250 

-185 

+34 
-524 

+86 
+244 
-285 
-390 
+163 

+24 

-88 

-2 

-207 


-250 
-300 


-83 
+97 


-4.991 


-23.023     +15.759 


Note:  Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 


AN  UNCOMMON  CELEBRATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  Malvern.  Iowa,  celebrate  the  Fourth  of 
July  each  year  in  truly  magnificent  style. 


Malvern  is  not  a  big  city  by  any  means, 
but  it  takes  second  place  to  none  In  its 
annual  expression  of  patriotism.  This 
year's  ceremonies  were  marked  by  a 
special  luster  because  the  Dutch  Gim 
Club  of  Malvern  was  celebrating  its  25th 
consecutive  year  of  sponsoring  the 
festivities. 

It  happens  that  1972  also  represents  a 
banner  event  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 


which  Is  commemorating  the  silver  an- 
niversary of  its  own  independence  from 
the  Army  this  year.  The  two  occasions 
were  very  happily  remembered  in  Mal- 
vern last  month.  We  were  fortimate 
enough  to  have  Maj.  Gen.  Warren  D. 
Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff.  Strategic  Air 
Command,  to  address  the  citizens  of 
Malvern  said  all  those  who,  like  myself, 
converged  on  the  town  from  miles  around 
to  join  the  revels. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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The  Dutch  Gun  Club's  Independence 
Day  celebration  is  always  distinguished 
by  the  quality  of  its  speakers.  Prominent 
public  figures  from  many  professions 
have  always  been  honored  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  address  the  assembly,  and 
their  contribution  adds  a  thoughtful  note 
to  the  day's  rejoicing.  General  Johnson  s 
remarks  this  year  on  the  'uncommon 
man"  struck  just  the  right  note  of  can- 
dor and  eloquence.  His  message  is  un- 
equivocal, strong  and  timely,  and  I  would 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  benefit  of 
his  reflections: 

FouETH  OF  July  1972  Speech  at  Malvern. 
Iowa 
It  Is  dlfflcvUt  for  me  to  realize  that  I  have 
been  m  the  mUltary  lor  thirty  years-that 
lust  twenty-nine  and  a  hall  years  ago  the 
united  States  Army  turned  me  out  of  Of- 
ficer candidate  School  as  a  fuzy-cheei:ed 
twentv-year-old  second  lieutenant,  and  as- 
signed me  as  a  platoon  commander  in  an 
armored  division.  I  know  my  superiors  must 
h.ive  fearfully  contemplated  the  prospect. 
It  was  good  that  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
did  not  have  a  better  InteUlgence  system. 
If  they  had  known  what  was  happening,  they 
could  have  dramatically  Improved  the  morale 
of  their  people. 

You  know  that  was  in  the  time  when.  If 
vou  had  an  aptitude  test  score  of  110  or  bet- 
ter, you  were  eligible  for  OOS  Then  one 
doctor  looked  Into  your  mouth  while  another 
examined  the  other  end.  If  they  didn't  see 
each  other,  you  were  on  your  way  to  becom- 
ing a  second  lieutenant. 

Everything  was  simpler  In  those  days.  An 
enemy  had  attacked  the  United  States  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  there  was  no  doubt  m  any- 
one's mind  that  to  survive  we  had  ^ojlght. 
Our  enemies  had  misread  the  will  of  the 
American  people.  It  wasn't  difflcult  to  be 
patriotic.  In  fact.  It  was  difficult  not  to  be 
patriotic.  .    __  ^ 

The  threat  was  sanguinely  apparent.  The 
German  subs  were  blowing  our  ships  out  of 
the  sea  In  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Japanese  had 
virtually  wiped  out  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  apparent  that  Hit- 
ler was  determined  to  rule  the  world,  and 
Japan  had  Joined  forces  with  him    France 
had  fallen.  Britain  was  being  bombed  unmer- 
cifully, and  the  Jews  were  being  slaughtered. 
Yet    lust  a  short  time  before,  there  had 
been  throughout  the  United  States  an  ap- 
palling apathy.  There  were  almost  none  who 
recognized  that  the   Nazis  posed   any  real 
threat.  Fewer  srtlll  would  have  dreamed  the 
Japanese  would  attack. 

Many  Americans  were  demanding  that  we 
disassociate  ourselves  from  the  growing  con- 
filct  m  Europe.  But  that  philosophy  of  iso- 
lation was  shattered  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber 1941  when  Japanese  bombs  feU  on  Pearl 

Harbor.  .   ,   ^    ^ 

The  days  that  followed  were  black  Indeed. 
They  were  days  of  great  trouble  and  near 
disastrous  defeat.  It  very  well  could  have 
been  the  era  In  which  history  would  have 
recorded  the  demise  of  American  democracy. 
Yet  we  survived  somehow,  to  prosper  into 
the  present. 

Yes  as  mlUlons  of  others  did— I  Joined 
the  Army  then  as  a  buck  private  because 
my  country  had  been  attacked.  I  was  an 
American  clvUian  who  became  overnight  an 
American  soldier.  I  never  expected  to  see  a 
general,  much  less  be  one.  I  never  expected 
to  remain  In  the  Army  nor  in  the  Air  Corps 
to  which  I  later  transferred  and.  even  In  1947 
when  the  Air  Force  became  a  separate  serv- 
ice, I  could  not  have  possibly  foreseen  my- 
self as  a  major  general  ^>eaklng  to  such  a 
group  of  interested  Americans  in  Malvern. 
Iowa,  on  the  4th  of  July  1972— twenty-flve 
years  later. 
Yes,  twenty-flve  years  ago  this  next  Sep- 


tember, the  United  States  Air  Force  began 
its  existence  as  a  separate  military  service. 
While  the  oflRclal  history  of  the  Air  Force 
starts  m  1947,  the  heritage  oT  flight  goes 
back  to  the  beginning  of  powered  flight— 
and  even  farther.  The  United  States  Air  Force 
Silver  Anniversary  theme  for  this  year. 
"Pride  in  the  Past,  Faith  In  the  Future 
stresses  the  continuity  from  the  Wright 
brothers  to  the  landings  on  the  moon. 

This  event  tonight  is  also  the  Sliver  An- 
niversary of  your  special  Fourth  of  July  Cele- 
bration. I  have  been  told  that  bad  weather 
conditions  in  1947  had  washed  out  bridges 
and  roads  in  this  area.  Since  you  couldn  t 
drive  away  to  other  celebrations  and  displays, 
you  put  one  together  on  your  own  here  in 
Malvern.  That  was  commendable;  It  was  an 
uncommon  thing  to  do. 

As  a  professional  military  man  and  a  pro- 
fessional American.  I  would  like  to  speak 
tonight  about  the  "uncommon". 

As  a  professional  American.  I  am  greatly 
concerned  about  a  delusion  under  which 
many  persons  labor  today;  that  is.  the  dan- 
gerous illusion  that  the  average  Is  good 
enough,  and  only  the  common  good  should 
be  served.  Much  has.  In  fact,  been  said  about 
the  so-called  "common  man". 

The  common  man  U  often  the  apparent 
object  of  respect  and  admiration,  and  many 
place  the  common  man  In  a  position  of  great- 
ness. With  all  due  respect  to  the  common 
man.  I  submit  to  you  that  what  this  world 
needs  today  Is  uncommon  men.  Certainly, 
the  dramatic  changes  we  encounter  and  the 
problems  we  face  are  the  products  of  an 
uncommon  era. 

This  great  nation  Is  proud  of  Its  heritage 
in  which  Its  founding  fathers  stressed  the 
point  that  "All  men  are  created  equal."  I.  too. 
am  proud  of  that  heritage,  but  I  contend 
that  our  great  society  Is  also  based  on  the 
proposition  that  all  men  should  have  the 
eoual  opportunity  to  become  Just  as  unequal 
as  their  Individual  capabilities  and  aspira- 
tions permit  them  to  be.  I  contend  that  the 
men  who  founded  this  country  were  not 
common  men— that  they  were  uncommonly 
brave— uncommonly  determined  to  live  as 
free  men.  They  perceived  a  heritage  of  great 
value— one  for  which  they  were  wUllng  to 
fight— «  heritage  that  had  been  created  by 

uncommon  men.  

A  little  over  500  years  ago  on  a  windswept 
plain  in  England,  a  group  of  uncomnion  men 
wrested  from  a  tyrant  king  some  Individual 
freedoms  which  form  a  basis  for  that  heri- 
tage They  wrote  those  freedoms  on  a  piece  of 
paper  and  compelled  the  king  to  sign  It.  That 
was  the  Magna  Carta. 

Four  centuries  later,  another  group  of  un- 
common people  on  a  ship  at  sea  restated 
those  Individual  freedoms  and  again  record- 
ed them.  That  document  was  the  Mayflower 
Compact. 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  some  uncom- 
mon men  recorded  another  distinctive  and 
historical  document— proclaiming  mans 
right  to  be  free.  That  was  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  It  was  a 
statement  of  a  f arseelng  attorney  and  states- 
man. Jefferson  was  not  writing  hUtory.  he 
was  making  It  through  what  has  been  called 
the  "World's  Greatest  Editorial."  The  fonnal 
declaration  cleared  the  air  like  a  thunder 
shower  on  a  muggy  day.  The  Declaration  left 
an  impact  on  the  outside  world  like  that  of 
no  other  American  document.  It  has  been  a 
source  of  Inspiration  to  countless  movements 
against  arbitrary  authority.  LaFayette  hung 
Tcopy  of  It  on  his  wall,  but  he  left  a  space 
beside  It  for  a  future  French  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man— a  declaration  that  was 
officially  born  thirteen  years  later. 

Jefferson  was  an  uncommon  man.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  Is  an  uncom- 
mon document.  

A  few  years  later,  another  ^o^y-two  un- 
common  men  walked  Into  a  red  brick  buUd- 


ing  in  Philadelphia  and  pe^^ed  one  otUs- 
tory's   most    noble    documents-the   Unlt«»a 

^1^usTal"bum  ?he  herlUge  these  uncom- 
mSi^  men"^  seen,  and  this  Is  the  heritage 

we  know  as  ours  today.  ^ •„„„„.. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  unless  we  discover 

unco^on   men  with   an  "^co^°^  7^' 

that  heritage  wUl  '^o^P'^I^^  JSf^  un- 
great  nation  continues  to  produce  ^ose^^ 
common  men  who  are  wUUng  U  ne^^n^ 
to  fieht  for  that  heritage,  we  do  not  deserve 
\t  and  that  heritage  will  become  history  in- 
stead of  making  history. 

This  great  nation  has  some  faulte  wmcn 
demand  to  be  corrected-but  with  all  its 
?aX  I  would  hate  to  trade  It  for  any^other^ 
Winston  ChurchUl  once  said.  D«»^«fy  ^f 
the  worst  possible  form  of  government  ex- 
c«5t  a^th^others  we've  tried  from  time 

'^MS'i'mporUnt.  democracy  Provides  with; 

in  its  own  framework  the  ««^ans  to  correct 

ts  faults.  It  is  important  J^at  we  fully  re 

allze  this  and  exercise  that  'iK^t J^J*  "^^ 

Tr^lS  t^llS  "^ho  wo'iMdTst^o  oS?o^ 
of  govemme^aSL'i^se  theirs  Instead,  and 
?here  are  others  who  would  destroy  all  gov- 
ernment and  substitute  anarchy. 

vTs  not  only  are  we  threatened  from 
wllhout  but  we  are  also  threatened  from 
w  thto  Yes.  threatened  by  political  Irrespon- 
7m  and  govermnental  ""tejacj-by  the 
neoDle  Who  wUl  not  go  across  the  street  to 
?o£^and  also  threatened  by  those  who  do 
S^Ueve  their  heritage  and  their  nation 
are  worth  fighting  for.  „ncom- 

So.  today  we  need,  as  never  befo«- 'J'}«'°J_ 
mon  men-men  who  arc  aware  of  their  herit- 
age and  determined  It  will  Pre'all. 
^Now.  I  will  spend  a  few  »".«">*«„ '^^'^^^^ 
»>i„,t  a  few  "uncommon  men"  I  know.  I  am 
?J^  CWef  rf  Staff  of  the  Strategic  Air  Corn- 
man?  SAC's  motto  »B.  -'Peace  IS  our  PTO- 
ffission  "  It  may  seem  strange  for  a  military 
olSn^tlon  such  as  SAC  to  have  that  ktod 
ofmol^.  but  it  fits  the  mission  we  f  rfo^^ 
the  tvne  of  work  we  do  every  day.  SAC  s 
XloTls  deterrence-to  deter  the  outbreajk 
S  nuclear  war  that  would  destroy  the  Pea^ 
those  men  established.  Deterrence  means^  in 
sfCle  terms,  that  the  air  and  ground  and 
Si  for^  of  the  United  States  are  so  pre- 
SaS  to  «tfllate  that  any  potential  enemy 
Kn  that  would  attack  this  country  would 
only  invite  Its  own  destruction. 

constant  alert  Is  a  way  of  We  »«  SAC 
Nparlv  all  of  the  Intercontinental  range  bai 
flsTlf  r^EsUes-Tltan  "  '."'^J^XI^^r^M 
are  on  continuous  alert.  More  than  98  i^rwnt 
are  ready  to  go  to  war  In  an  Instant.  TTils 
means  that  men  whose  duty  stations  are  be- 
neTh  the  ground  In  ^IssUe  capsu  e^  are  on 
alert  duty  for  long  periods  of  time,  con 
Sintly  ready  to  react  to  orders  from  the 

"^f  ^me  way  of  life  applies  to  the  bom- 
bed tankers,  and  their  crews^  T^ere  «;«  not 
Bs  many  bombers  on  alert— we  are  only  au- 
?^oS  to  maintain  approximately  40  per- 
Snt  of  them  In  this  status-but  thwe  ah^- 
CTaft  are  also  cocked  and  ready  to  go.  "The 
men  w^  fly  them  live  nearby  the  aircraft  In 
What  we  Jl  "alert  shacks"-always  on  aiert. 
W^en  the  alert  sounds,  they  are  ableto  get 
the  aircraft  Into  the  air  within  minutes-well 
Sefore  enemy  mlssUes  could  Impact  on  the 
US.  in  addition.  SAC  also  has  an  airborne 
command  post^-called  "Looking  GlaM'^ta 
the  air  all  of  the  time.  One  of  these  aircraft 
has  been  In  the  air  continuously  for  more 
fhln^even  years  now.  It  is  up  the,^  because 
it  has  the  capability  to  take  over  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nation's  deterrent  force  with- 
out any  Interruption  in  case  this  country  Is 
attacked  and  the  SAC  P:o""«»-*^^„  ^^'^Z 
mand  poste  are  destroyed.  I'm  sure  you  have 
seen   It  flying   overhead,   without   knowing 
v^at  Ite  mission  was.  It's  flymg  somewhere 
above  us  In  this  general  area  right  now. 
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You  can  Imagine  what  sort  of  dedication 
It  requires  for  these  men  to  commit  them- 
selves to  such  grueling  and  demanding  activ- 
ity. When  they  are  on  alert,  they  are  on 
oontlnuoxis  duty  until  relieved.  SAC's  mis- 
sile and  aircraft  combat  crews  are  alert 
twenty-four  hours  every  day — around  the 
clock.  This  means  every  day  of  the  week, 
365  days  out  of  the  year.  There  la  no  4th  of 
July  holiday  for  these  men  on  alert.  SAC 
has  maintained  this  alert  posture  for  many 
years  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

There  are  dozen  of  others  behind  each 
crew  member  In  support  roles,  making  sure 
that  the  combat  crews  can  do  their  jobs  If 
It  ever  becomes  necessary.  These  support  peo- 
ple Include  mechanics  and  secretaries, 
plumbers  and  police,  computer  operators  and 
almost  every  other  type  of  profession  you  can 
name.  They  are  all  doing  their  Jobs.  They  are 
all  doing  It  because  they  hold  the  same  rev- 
erence for  this  nation  and  all  It  stands  for  as 
those  who  have  given  their  lives.  Their  pa- 
triotism Is  not  Just  an  occasional  thing.  It 
is  a  thorough  commitment. 

Some  say  patriotism  Is  dlfTerent  today  than 
in  preceding  generations.  In  another  day  It 
was  an  assumed  thing.  Dramatic  changes  In 
the  past  decade  have  brought  a  new  genera- 
tion to  the  forefront— a  generation  that  takes 
Uttle  for  granted.  It  Is  a  popular  effort  In 
some  circles  today  to  criticize  the  coming 
generation  for  all  sorts  of  Irresponsibilities. 
There  Is  some  evidence  why  this  Is  a  popular 
attitude:  but  I.  for  one.  disagree  with  that 
approach.  Let  me  explain  why. 

SAC'S  personnel  strength  today  Is  slightly 
over  160.000.  About  60  percent,  or  100,000  of 
these  people  of  SAC,  belong  to  the  "under 
thirty"  generation.  They  entered  military 
service  from  all  geographic,  cultural,  and 
economic  walks  of  life.  Thus,  they  mirror  a 
reflection  of  all  America.  There  are  some 
who  turn  out  to  be  malcontents,  or  Incom- 
petents, but  their  numbers  are  Inflnlteslmal. 
Like  the  great  majority  of  civilian  counter- 
parts— they  are  concerned  and  responsible 
citizens.  And  that  means  they  are  devoted 
to  their  country. 

They  recognize  Its  faults  and  their  eyes 
are  open.  They  will  not  tolerate  shoddlness, 
dishonesty,  or  "glosslng-over".  They  speak 
plainly  and — to  borrow  one  of  their  phrases — 
"Tell  It  like  It  is."  When  we  recognize  this 
and  heed  It,  relationships  with  them  are  not 
difficult.  Sometimes  the  challenges  they  pose 
require  us  to  generate  an  extra  measure  of 
energy  and  patience,  but  that  is  good,  too. 
They  are  busy  today  trjrlng  to  capture  the 
"Establishment".  Tomorrow  they  will  be  the 
establishment. 

This  is  truly  American.  The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade — "Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
theirs  but  to  do  or  die." — Is  definitely  not 
an  American  characteristic.  Americans  have 
to  know  the  reason  why — then  they  will  not 
be  stopped. 

This  younger  generation  holds  an  attitude 
that  it  will  not  be  taken  In;  yet.  they  are 
probably  more  committed  to  things  they 
understand  than  many  who  are  my  age. 
Where  they  are  uncertain,  they  will  not  fol- 
low. Explain  It  to  them — "communicate"  is 
the  popular  word  for  this  today — and  they 
are  unconquerable.  It  Is  this  generation  that 
provides  the  specialists  who  are  maintaining 
the  aircraft  and  the  missiles.  They  are  the 
ones  who  man  the  controls  of  these  weapon 
systems,  constantly  on  alert — constantly  on 
guard.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  protect 
and  defend  this  nation  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  live  with  them  every  day.  I  am  con- 
fident in  them  and  their  patriotism. 

This  type  of  patriotism  does  not  need  a 
niarching  band  or  a  parade  or  other  outward 
show.  It  is  evident  in  the  thorough  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  this  nation.  It  Is  a 
dedication  to  protect  those  ideals  against  any 
who  would  destroy  them. 

These,  truly,  are  "uncommon  men" — un- 
common men  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
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of  that  great  heritage  I  earlier  described.  But 
they  cannot  do  this  job  alone.  They  can  only 
succeed  If  supported  by  a  nation  of  un- 
common men  and  women.  They  cannot  pro- 
tect those  who  do  not  have  the  will  to  pre- 
serve this  great  nation  and  Its  heritage  of 
freedom  and  progress. 

We  have  been  fighting  one  of  the  most 
unpopular  wars  In  our  history,  and  it  hais 
become  popular  to  damn  the  military  man 
and  everything  that  he  does.  Today  it  often 
seems  It  is  the  old  adage  placed  in  rhyme 
by  Rudyard  Kipling: 

"For  It's  Tommy  that  and  Tommy  this. 

And  toss  him  out,  the  brute. 
But  It's  savior  of  his  country 

When  the  guns  begin  to  shoot." 

The  denigration  of  the  military — of  these 
men  I  described — is  debilitating  and  de- 
structive, and  may  well  cause  those  who 
would  impose  their  form  of  government  on 
America  to  misread  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  doing  so,  those  who  would 
destroy  us  might  well  be  led  to  believe  that 
America  no  longer  has  the  will  to  prevail — 
that  Americans  no  longer  cherish  that  price- 
less heritage.  That  could  then  lead  to  the 
devastation  and  horror  of  the  war  all  sane 
people  seek  to  avoid. 

Those  people  of  SAC.  and  Indeed  of  all 
the  Armed  Forces,  whom  I  described  to  you 
deserve  your  support,  particularly  against 
those  who  scorn  and  deride  them.  They  de- 
serve to  be  acknowledged  as  the  patriots 
they  are. 

Indeed,  I  am  convinced  this  nation  still 
has  many  patriots,  uncommon  men  and 
women  who  cherish  their  heritage  and  sure 
willing  to  fight  for  it  if  necessary.  I  just  hope 
that  America  will  not  require  another  Pearl 
Harbor  before  that  patriotism  Is  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  me,  tonight,  that  I've  found  a 
group  of  uncommon  people  whose  patriotism 
Is  already  afire.  If  I  read  correctly  the  vital 
signs  of  the  uncommon  people  here  in  Iowa 
tonight,  I  can  be  sure  this  nation  and  Its 
heritage  will  prevail. 
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designed  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
river  and  call  attention  to  its  esthetic 
potential. 

River/Life  is  bringing  to  the  long-ne- 
glected river  concerts  and  bookstalls, 
boat  rentals  and  riverside  food  service, 
flower  vendors  and  puppet  shows.  Awards 
are  being  given  to  riverfront  property 
owners  who  have  enhanced  their  proper- 
ties. There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
enthusiasm  will  continue  high  after 
River/Life  week  runs  its  course  and  that 
the  Milwaukee's  potential  will  be  increas- 
ingly recognized  and  exploited. 

I  salute  Milwaukee's  Friends  of  Art 
and  the  Downtown  Association  on  their 
imagination  and  enterprise,  and  wish 
them  success  in  their  efforts  to  rescue  the 


FRIENDS  OF  ART,  DOWNTOWN  AS- 
SOCIATION FOCUS  ATTENTION  ON 
MILWAUKEE'S  RIVER 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  courses 
of  rivers  have  determined  the  locations 
of  virtually  all  of  our  great  cities.  Since 
the  first  days  of  our  Nation,  they  have 
been  the  arteries  which  carried  the  life- 
blood  of  our  commerce  and  industry. 
And.  importantly,  as  cities  grew  on  their 
banks,  our  rivers  gave  the  urban  dweller 
some  continuing  contact  with  nature, 
satisfying  his  esthetic  side  as  well. 

But,  more  recently,  the  mushrooming 
growth  of  technology  and  of  the  pollu- 
tion it  has  brought  with  it  have  left  our 
urban  rivers.  In  too  many  cases,  little 
more  than  open  sewers. 

That  fate  has  been  threatening  the 
Milwaukee  River,  which  courses  through 
the  heart  of  downtown  Milwaukee. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  report,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  now  citizen  groups  in  the  city 
have  determined  that  the  river  will  not 
simply  be  left  to  die. 

This  week,  August  7  to  11,  the  Friends 
of  Art  of  the  Milwaukee  Art  Center  and 
the  Downtown  Association  are  jointly 
sponsoring  River/ Life,  a  set  of  activities 


river. 


BARONESS  MARTHA  VON  BLOM- 
BERG,  AMBASSADRESS  WITHOUT 
PORTFOLIO 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  with  our 
Nation  reaching  out  each  day  to  seek 
ever  increasing  peace  and  good  will  in  all 
comers  of  the  world,  it  seems  particu- 
larly appropriate  at  this  time  to  recall 
how  a  dedicated  resident  of  Hampton, 
N.H.,  the  late  Baroness  Martha  von 
Blomberg,  achieved  such  inspiring  suc- 
cess through  similar  individual  efforts  of 
her  own. 

An  account  of  her  outstanding  work  in 
a  role  which  she  herself  described  as  "an 
ambassadress  without  portfolio" — a  role 
which,  incidentally,  took  her  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  into  more  than  120 
countries — was  presented  in  Foster's 
Daily  Democrat,  of  Dover,  N.H..  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Baroness   von    Blomberg:    An    Ambassador 

WrTHOuT  Portfolio 

(By  Carolyn  d'Entremont) 

Hampton — "She  went  home  to  be  with  the 
Lord  she  loved  and  served  so  much,"  a  friend 
of  the  late  Baroness  Martha  von  Blomberg 
quietly  said  after  her  death  April  9. 

In  the  service  of  God,  the  Baroness  armed 
with  15  passports  traversed  over  120  countries 
and  six  continents,  carrying  out  "The  great 
commission,  'go  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,'  "  as  she 
told  this  reporter  In  the  last  interview  shortly 
before  her  death. 

She  called  herself,  "missionary  extraordi- 
nary." or  "an  ambassadress  without  a  port- 
folio," in  her  journeys  that  saw,  "roads  turn 
into  trails  and  trails  dwindle  out  In  tractless 
wilds." 

Her  death  In  her  76th  year  saw  the  fulfill- 
ment of  years  of  dedication  to  Christ  through 
her  "International  vision  of  the  Lord's  work." 
and  the  void  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  great 
ambassadress  and  her  talents  Is  sure  to  bo 
mourned  by  the  many  national  and  Interna- 
tional contacts  she  had  cultivated  through 
her  work. 

Born  in  Hamburg.  Germany,  the  writer 
poetress  and  ordained  minister  attributed 
her  worldly  views  to  her  background  and  the 
infiuence   of   "my   broad   minded   parents." 
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Nuturlng  love  and  respect  of  other  nationali- 
ties apart  from  her  own,  her  parents  aided 
in  broadening  her  concepts  of  other  ways  of 
life  and  their  respective  contributions  to  the 

world.  . 

She  came  with  her  parents  to  the  United 
States,  who  later  went  on  to  t)ecome  nat- 
uralized In  1896. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  eight  that  she  was 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  God.  accepting  Christ 
as  her  savior  and  receiving  his  call  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  those  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Two  of  the  many  addages  the  Baroness 
related  to  were,  "Life's  experiences  have 
taught,  among  a  few  things,  that  one  cannot 
skip  a  class  In  the  school  of  life  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  good  It  con- 
tains." And,  as  she  told  me  in  her  concise, 
well  thought  manner,  "As  one  cannot  hurry 
tiie  tick  of  a  clock  beyond  its  determined 
precision,  so  one  cannot  rush  the  divine  Hand 
of  Providence." 

A  unique  woman  in  aU  aspects,  she  had 
been  received  by  Royalty  and  nobUity,  and 
was  conferred  with  the  title  "Countess  de 
Andros,"  by  decree  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Palelogue,  which  dates  back  to  the  Byzantine 
era,  for  recognition  of  her  world  missionary 
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It  obviously  pleased  the  genteel  woman 
that  Ethiopian  Emperor  HalUe  Selassie  held 
her  In  such  esteem  that  he  once  commented : 
"The  latch  of  the  palace  door  Is  always 
open  to  her,  for  she  comes  to  give  and  asks 
nothing." 

One  coiUd  not  begin  to  capsularlze  the 
world  works  and  contributions  the  Baroness 
gave  and  made  from  her  self,  conducted 
through  her  deep  and  abiding  love  of  Christ 
and  his  peoples  of  the  world.  .  .  it  is  from 
these  experiences  she  expanded  her  horizons 
and  knowledge  of  life  far  more  significantly 
than  book  learning  could,  she  liked  to  point 
out. 

She  penned  six  books  on  world  missionary 
surveys  motivated  through  the  desire  to 
"meet  the  need  of  humanity,  especially  in 
these  days  of  problems  international;  to  give 
comfort  and  encouragement  in  the  stress  and 
strain  of  our  times;  to  point  the  Human 
heart  to  God  In  his  concern  for  them  through 
the  gospel."  .„ 

During  World  War  I,  she  and  her  parents 
lived  through  internment  In  Germany  (as 
American  citizens)  due  to  a  mlx-up  on  the 
part  of  the  Consul  General,  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  "The  last  ship  had  sailed,"  she 
dispiritedly  recalled. 

Times  were  more  than  lean  then;  the  Bar- 
oness and  her  family  often  subsided  on  two 
slices  of  bread  daily,  made  of  turnips,  chaff 
and  some  grain.  "As  the  war  prolonged,  our 
bodies  grew  weaker,  our  loneliness  more  In- 
tense." 

But  they  strove  to  maintain  an  aura  of 
happiness,  despite  the  devastation  of  spirit 
and  body  brought  on  by  the  war.  After  six 
vears  detention,  they  fled  to  Holland  on  a 
provisional  passport  that  was  later  exchanged 
for  an  official  one  at  the  Hague. 

Not  only  was  her  love  of  God  mirrored  in 
her  writing,  or  life-style,  but  it  sprang  vividly 
to  life  in  anthems  she  composed  that  were 
sung  by  a  choir  of  300  Chinese  Christians  in 
Shanghai.  In  1928.  the  World  Wide  Inter- 
cessory Prayer  Band  was  founded  in  China 
bv  the  Baroness,  who  dispatched  letters  that 
were  to  link  these  Chinese  with  nearly  every 
coxuitry  in  the  worid.  It  is  this  group  that  she 
attributes,  paved  the  way  for  her  world  wide 
travels. 

As  a  woman  traveling  alone  (for  reasons 
.she  described  as  red-tape)  she  was  a  fore- 
runner of  her  time  as  she  ventured  Into 
heretofore  ofT-llmlt  areas  for  women.  A  smUe 
crossed  her  serene  face  and  gentle  eyes  glim- 
mered as  she  declared  her  longest  flight  by 
air  was  53,000  miles,  with  total  distance 
traveled  tallied  as  nearly  a  million  miles. 

Perhaps  the  most  adventursome  sojourn 
the  Baroness  participated  In  was  in  the  Xin- 


gu  Jungles  of  BrazU  In  search  of  the  late 
Colonel  P.  H.  Paucett  who  disappeared.  As 
well  as  disseminating  the  findings  of  this 
trek  which  lead  into  the  bowels  of  the  Jun- 
gles to  Sir  Ralph  Pagets,  then  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Great  Britain  to  Brazil,  she  shared  data 
on  primitive  tribes  with  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute. Her  courage  was  unfailing,  armed  with 
her  deep  belief.  ^  ,     ^ 

The  Baroness  acquired  her  title  by  marriage 
in  1959  to  Baron  Richard  Fritz  Von  Blomberg, 
first  cousin  of  the  late  Field  Marshall.  Within 
six  months  of  their  marriage,  the  Baron  died, 
leaving  as  his  inheritance,  "his  personal  ap- 
proval and  blessing  on  the  work  he  wished 
me  to  continue,"  she  declared.  The  von  Blom- 
berg name  dates  back  to  Charlemagne. 

In  a  short  autobiography  of  her  life,  she 
said  "My  vision  has  In  no  ways  dimmed  but 
rather  grown  brighter  through  the  ye^  of 
experience.  I  now  better  know  the  fields  ol 
the  worid  and  their  particular  needs.  Times 
may  change,  but  God  never." 

So  with  vision  undimmed,  the  Baroness, 
though  admittedly  hampered  In  her  travels 
by  age,  projected  her  life's  teachings  to  her 
community  and  those  she  served  while  in  res- 
idence m  the  gracious  home  of  her  cousin. 
Baron  Frary  von  Blomberg. 

And  60  it  was  that  the  Inner  desires  and 
strivings  of  the  great  lady  became  reality, 
"I  wanted  to  accomplish  something  worth- 
while in  life,  something  that  would  benefit 
mankind  for  the  Glory  of  God." 


THE  PACIFIC  TROPICAL  BOTANICAL 
GARDEN.  EDEN  ON  THE  GARDEN 
ISLAND 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAU 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 


Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  slopes  of  Lawai  VaUey,  on  the  beau- 
tiful Garden  Island  of  Kauai  in  my  home 
State  of  Hawaii,  lies  the  Pacific  Tropi- 
cal Botanical  Garden.  Its  176  acres  pro- 
vide Hawaii  with  one  of  the  foremost 
centers  for  tropical  plant  research,  m  one 
of  the  worlds  most  ideal  locations. 

This  congressionally  chartered  botani- 
cal garden,  located  within  walking  dis- 
tance from  the  place  I  was  born,  is  in 
need  of  Government  assistance  in  order 
to  survive,  but  not  in  the  form  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Rather,  the  garden  seeks  a 
change  in  its  charter  to  allow  them  to  re- 
move the  present  limit  on  the  number  of 
trustees,  thereby  further  encouraging 
private  citizen  participation  from  all 
parts  of  America. 

My  bill  to  remove  the  trustee  lunit, 
H  R  9135.  has  already  passed  the  House, 
and  I  trust  that  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  full  Senate,  will  ap- 
prove this  legislation  before  the  i-ush  to 
adjournment  begins. 

At  this  point  I  offer  a  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  article  which  further  tells  of 
the  garden's  work  and  plans: 
Pacific  Eden  Blooms 
(By  Loretta  Robinson) 
Lawai  Kauai.— While  bull-dozers  are  nois- 
ily chewing  up  tons  of  Island  vegetation  an 
ambitious  project  to  preserve  and  study  plant 
life    Pacific   Tropical   Botanical   Garden,   is 
quietly  building  what  may  be  the  most  Im- 
portant research  garden  of  the  century. 

It  is  located  on  the  slopes  of  Kauai  s  Lawai 
Valley,  and  satellite  gardens  on  other  Islands 
are  being  planned. 
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A  simple  low-key  ceremony  this  past  week- 
end dedicated  the  projects  first  laboratory, 
a  small  single  room,  to  the  late  Frederick  G. 

Kj*ft\lSS 

Money  to  build  it  had  been  donated  by 
friends  and  relatives  of  Krauss,  a  botanical 
innovator  who  lived  in  the  Islands  and  made 
the  first  case  lor  diversified  agriculture  here. 
He  also  was  the  first  to  envision  a  center  for 
tropical  plant  research  in  Hawaii,  and  even 
went  as  far  as  to  draw  up  plans. 

As  his  daughter,  Beatrice  Krauss,  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  professor  of  ethnobotany,  re- 
called, her  father's  "dream  was  Moanalua 
Valley  from  the  Koolau  Mountains  to  the 
sea,  the  valley  which  Is  being  talked  about 
so  much  now — too  late." 

When  he  had  suggested  the  plan  for  Mo- 
analua then,  m  1929,  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Damon  family  but  one  had  agreed  so  it 
was  dropped,  she  said.  .  ..  „.  t^^^ 

The  Lawai  Valley  which  was  selected  as  tne 
site  after  the  gardens  were  created  by  Act  of 
Congress,  has  advantages  and  potential  of 

Its  own.  ,  .._ 

Its  176  acres  border  the  100-acre  John 
Gregg  Allerton  estate,  a  botanical  wonder  In 
Itself  Every  acre  Is  landscaped  with  rare 
plants,     pools,     waterfalls,     statuary      and 

Although  AUerton's  gardens  are  strictly 
private  (he  rarely  admits  strangers) ,  he  said 
his  wiU  stipulates  they  will  be  left  to  Pac  Ac 
Tropical   Botanical   Gardens   "If  everjthing 

Boes  well."  ,  .^ 

"I  intend  to  give  another  22  acres  from  the 
sea  to  the  back  road."  he  added,  "and  the 
State  has  some  land  In  between,  106  acres 
which  I'm  trying  to  trade  for  160  acres  I 
have  on  the  Na  Pali  Coast. 

•Tm  giving  them  some  of  the  most  ara- 
matlc  land  In  the  worid."  he  commented 
wryly.  "We're  only  getting  a  swamp." 

In  spite  of  that  he  admitted  to  technical 
difficulties  involved  in  the  trade  because  of 
State  policies  against  giving  or  trading  land. 

He  Is  not  the  first  Allerton  to  endow  the 
PTBG  His  adoptive  father,  the  late  Robert 
Allerton.  donated  the  initial  $1  million  that 
went  toward  the  purchase  of  the  gardens 

Both  Robert  and  John  shared  their  Interest 
In  the  estate's  gardens  and  traveled  all  over 
the  worid  to  collect  plants  and  art  treasures 
to  fill  it.  Although  John  has  a  permanent 
staff  of  about  tftne  workers  to  help  him  keep 
the  gardens  In  their  perpetual  well-mani- 
cured state,  he  exhibited  work-worn  hands, 
stained  from  the  soil. 

"I  was  trained  as  an  architect,  he  ex- 
plained,  "but  I   also   learned   about   land- 

^'^The^end  product  which  he  has  created  is 
termed  by  PTBG  scientific  director  William 
Stuart  "as  valuable  as  a  Picasso  or  a  Rem- 
brandt or  anything  else  that  is  a  work  of 

art " 

"it  is  nicer  than  a  Picasso  or  a  Rem- 
brandt," he  added,  "because  you  are  a  part 
of  it   I  know  John  Allerton  feels  this  way. 

As'  in    any    masterpiece,    the    details    arc 

^''"The  music  of  the  waterfalls  Is  no  acci- 
dent." Stuart  commented,  as  he  passed  a 
series  of  red  clav  roof  tUes  through  which 
water  flowed.  "John  often  plans  these  water 
courses  so  that  they  make  a  certain  sound. 

One  waterfall  described  as  a  Buddhist 
water  wheel  played  a  melodic  series  of  notes 
as  the  water  fell  through  bamboo  tubes. 

Ill  the  Diana  garden,  so  named  for  the 
several  stone  statues  of  Diana  there,  a  long 
rectangular  pool  reflects  a  Parthenon-style 
shelter  and  clear  spring  water  feeds  Into  a 
gurgling  waterfall  below. 

E^rral  Herbst,  botanist  for  PTBG.  pointed 
out  that  John  Allerton  is  botanlcally  recog- 
nized as  "a  pioneer  In  the  use  of  ground 
cover  to  control  weeds."  Throughout  the 
eardens  there  rarely  Is  a  spot  that  Is  either 
left  bare  or  allowed  to  be  lost  In  weeds. 
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Cascades  of  bougalnvlllea  color  the  hlU- 
sldes.  Rare  palms  and  fenis  and  vines  flU  a 
Kood  deal  of  the  land  below.  But  the  variety 
of  plants  is  far  from  being  easUy  categorized. 
The  lob  of  cataloguing  the  plants  In  the 
event  the  gardens  are  given  to  PTBG.  Herbst 
predicted  "would  be  quite  a  chore." 

By  contrast,  the  upper  hUls  belonging  to 
PTBG  appear  strlJtlngly  unfinished,  but  there 
Is  a  good  reason. 

The  Allerton  estate  originally  was  owned 
by  Queen  Emma  who  began  by  planting  some 
of  the  bougalnvUlea  when  she  had  her  sum- 
mer home  on  the  beach  there.  It  then  be- 
longed to  the  McBryde  Sugar  Co.  whose 
owners'    botanical    Intereste    preceded    the 

Allertons'.  ^        ,      ,  .» 

PTBG  was  formally  dedicated  only  last 
January.  Yet,  the  first  plantings  already  have 
been  installed  and  horticulturist  Keith 
WoolUams  Is  anxious  to  begin  planting  ma- 
terlaU  from  the  nursery. 

••These  are  unique  gardens."  he  empha- 
sized ••There  Is  nothing  In  the  world  like 
them  It  Is  purely  a  research  garden.  We 
want  to  grow  the  pUnt«  and  do  research- 
taxonomy  and  physiology." 

Neither  Is  the  effort  merely  a  local  one. 
Advisers  for  the  garden  have  been  chosen 
from  all  over  the  world.  "Generally,  a  garden 
has  only  one  adviser."  WoolUams  commented. 
As  yet.  PTBG  Is  not  open  to  the  public. 
The  small  staff  Is  too  busy  devoting  Itself 
to  development  of  the  garden.  The  Krauss 
hiboratory  was  designed  to  help  visiting  bot- 
anists and  the  gardens  also  are  primarily 
for  the  scientists— to  serve  the  public  with 
their  findings. 

However.  Stuart  mentioned  the  garden  is 
open  to  the  public  four  times  a  year  and 
will  be  open  more  often  In  the  future  with 
loop  tours  for  visitors. 

For  the  present,  the  garden's  staff  Is  most 
concerned  about  putting  in  the  eucalyptus, 
figs.  Jacaranda.  tree  ferns,  ginger  and  fruit 
plantings. 

INEXCUSABLE  VIOLATION  OP 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Soviet  Jews  have  been  intentionally  dis- 
rupted. 

Freedom  of  international  phone  com- 
munication is  guaranteed  by  the  Mon- 
treux  Tele-Communication  Treaty  of 
1965.  to  which  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  parties.  Soviet 
disruption  of  the  attempts  of  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  American  citizen,  is  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  that  treaty.  I  deplore  this  in- 
terference with  my  right  to  freedom  of 
communication.  Today,  I  have  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  demand 
explanation  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
assurances  from  that  Government  that 
these  violations  of  the  law  shall  not  occur 
in  the  future. 
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WHY  HANOI'S  OFFENSIVE  FAILED 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1972 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or   NSW   TOBX 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1972 
Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to 
a  request  Iw  a  constituent,  Mr.  Hugh 
Bergknoff  oT Highland  Mills,  N.Y.,  I  have 
been  trying  nearly  every  day  for  the  past 
2  weeks  to  call  a  Jewish  family  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Korenfelds  of  Moscow. 
Mr.  Bergknoff  has  himself  been  involved 
in  calls  to  this  family,  and  tells  me  that 
telephone  communication  has  been  a  life- 
line to  the  family  for  moral  support  and 
information  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Since  applying  for  visas  to  leave  for 
Israel,  the  Korenfelds  have  been  de- 
prived of  a  livelihood,  and  subjected  to 
repeated  harassment  and  even  arrest. 

My  attempts  to  call— not  just  the 
Korenfeld  family,  but  two  other  individ- 
uals as  weU.  Vladimir  Slepak  and  Prof. 
Alexander  Lemer— now  number  20.  Not 
a  single  call  has  been  completed.  The 
Moscow  operators  have  repeatedly  stated 
that  though  the  phones  are  in  service,  the 
parties  do  not  answer.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  for  a  period  of  2  weeks,  at 
approximately  8:30  In  the  evenhag  Mos- 
cow time,  all  of  the  individuals  I  have 
tried  to  call  have  been  continuaUy  away 
from  their  homes  or  phones.  It  is  clear 
to  me  that  my  attempts  to  telephone 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  August  7,  1972  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  carried  a  copyrighted 
article  written  by  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
Col.  WUliam  C.  Moore,  U.S.A.F.,  in  which 
he  analyzes  the  Hanoi  offensive  and  ex- 
plains why  he  thinks  it  failed. 

Colonel  Moore  has  served  as  a  planner 
at  U.S.  Headquarters  in  the  Pacific  and 
with  the  Strategic  Plans  Group  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  has  written 
many  fine  articles  relative  to  military 
tactics  and  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

Why  Hanoi's  Oftensivk  PAn.«D 
(By  Col.  wmiam  C.  Moore,  UJB.  Air  Force) 
The  author  of  this  report  Is  a  mlUtary 
analyst  who  has  served  as  a  planner  at  VB. 
headquarters  In  the  Pacific  and  with  the 
Strategic  Plans  Group  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  ^  ,,^    ^ 

It  now  is  clear  that  Hanoi's  great  "Eaater 
offensive"  has  been  a  failure. 

The  offensive,  as  executed  tactically,  must 
surely  have  been  a  second  choice  for  North 
Vletnams  legendary  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap. 

The  overt  drive  south  across  the  demili- 
tarized zone  last  March  30  doesn't  make 
sense  as  a  main  effort.  It  would  have  had 
t  succeed  far  beyond  what  any  military  tac- 
tician planning  such  an  attack  could  reason- 
ably have  expected  xinless  he  thought  the 
South  Vietnamese  would  panic— a  thin  reed 
upon  which  to  base  mUltary  plans. 

Some  tactical  successes  were  achieved,  but 
even  those  have  been  negated  by  South  Viet- 
nam's stole  defense  of  An  Loc  and  Kontxim 
and  by  Its  current  counterattack  to  recap- 
ture Quang  Trl  Province.  Moreover,  Hanoi's 
problems  In  Vietnam  go  far  beyond  the  mere- 
ly tactical. 

For  a  long  time  now,  the  leaders  In  Hanoi 
have  desperately  needed  to  reverse  a  pro- 
gressively worsening  strategic  situation  and 
to  discredit  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program. 
They  have  needed  also  to  seize  control  of 
sizable  portions  of  South  Vietnam  In  order 
to  reinforce  their  demand  for  "a  national 
government  of  concord"  as  unveUed  by  the 
Viet  Cong  representatives  at  the  Paris  talks. 
No  one  can  say  precisely  what  type  of  offen- 
sive the  military  leaders  In  Hanoi  originally 
had  in  mind,  but  certainly  the  drive  to  cap- 
ture Quang  Trl  Province  and  the  city  of  Hue 
was  not  the  whole  story.  More  likely,  the 


military  operations  conceived  by  Hanoi's 
tacticians  Involved  a  strategic  turning  move- 
ment coupled  virtth  envelopment.  This  Is  a 
classic  military  maneuver  which,  when  suc- 
cessful, guarantees  dramatic  results — the 
kind  Hanoi  needed. 

Application  of  such  a  maneuver  to  South 
Vietnam  would  have  Involved  a  main  force 
captvirlng  Kontum  and  Plelku  in  the  Central 
Highlands  and  then  slashing  straight  across 
South  Vietnam  along  Highway  19  to  the 
South  China  Sea.  This  highway  would  sub- 
sequently have  served  as  the  focus  for  a 
defense  line  against  counterattack  from  the 
South. 

Simultaneously  with  the  attack  from  the 
Central  Highlands,  secondary  attacks  would 
have  been  launched  toward  Saigon  from 
Cambodia.  Hit-and-run  attacks  would  have 
been  conducted  against  Important  Installa- 
tions in  the  Mekong  Delta.  The  objective  of 
these  secondary  attacks  would  have  been  to 
keep  South  Vietnam  forces  in  defensive  posl- 
lions  protecting  Saigon  and  the  Delta,  there- 
by preventing  them  from  going  north  to  at- 
tack the  Communists  slicing  the  country  in 
half. 

Slicing  South  Vietnam  in  half  would  have 
placed  South  Vietnamese  forces  in  untenable 
positions  north  of  the  Communlst-hcld  cor- 
ridor along  Highway  19.  Their  only  recourse 
then  would  have  been  to  turn  and  move 
south  to  protect  their  lines  of  communica- 
tion. As  they  moved  south,  North  Vietnamese 
forces  crossing  the  demilitarized  zone  from 
the  north  would  have  hit  them  from  the  rear. 
The  South  Vietnamese  forces  would  have 
been  trapped  In  a  gigantic  squeeze  play  be- 
twee:i  Communist  forces  attacking  across  the 
demilitarized  zone  and  those  attacking  from 
the  Central  Highlands.  It  would  have  applied 
the  coup  de  grace  to  Vletnamlzatlon. 

Admittedly,  a  turning  movement  of  this 
magnitude  is  a  grandiose  concept  In  the  light 
of  North  Vietnamese  capabilities.  Neverthe- 
less, it  Is  the  only  concept  which  makes  mili- 
tary sense. 

The  Idea  that  a  gigantic  strategic  turning 
movement  was  originally  intended  U  credit- 
able for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  offensive  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, as  finally  executed,  contained  all  the 
elements  of  the  scenario  envisioned.  The  ac- 
tion deviated  only  in  the  feebleness  of  the 
attack  launched  in  the  Central  Highlands 
and  in  the  timing  of  the  attack  across  the 
demilitarized  zone. 

Second,  during  the  buUd-up  for  the  offen- 
sive, the  Communist  forces  in  the  Central 
Highlands  received  more  troops,  supplies  and 
attention  than  a  diversionary  attack  nor- 
mally receives. 

Why*  then,  did  General  Glap  not  do  the 
militarily  sound?  The  reason  Is  that  he  could 
not.  The  main  attack  in  the  Central  High- 
lands was  spoiled;  It  was  disrupted.  The  Com- 
munists never  could  "get  it  all  together." 
Supplies  were  destroyed  by  American  B-52s 
and  tactical  ah-craft;  troop  concentrations 
were  broken  up  by  South  Vietnamese  sweep- 
ing operations;  captured  prisoners  gave  parts 
of  the  plans  away,  and  thne  began  to  run 
out. 

Finally,  the  North  could  wait  no  longer 
and  decided  to  launch  the  attack  across  the 
demlllUrlzed  zone.  That  move  wUl  be  Judged 
in  history  as  a  faUure.  Students  of  mlllt<iry 
tactics  will  recognize  the  basic  mistakes  made 
by  the  leaders  In  Hanoi.  Tlie  fundamental 
law  of  all  military  tactics  and  strategy  is: 
Be  strongest  at  the  decisive  point.  M.tiiv 
techniques  are  used  to  achieve  this— the 
most  basic  being  concentration  of  forces. 

Contrary  to  this  axiom,  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaders  spread  their  forces  thin  in 
three  areas — the  demilitarized  zone,  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands  and  Saigon  (An  Loc)— none 
of  which  were  mutually  supporting.  Con- 
sequently, Hanoi's  forces  suffered  what,  In 
military  jargon,  is  "defeat  in  detail." 

The  strategic  Implications  of  this  defeat  are 
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stlU  to  be  determined.  Given  time,  Hanoi  may 
be  able  to  recoup  after  the  mUltary  setbacks 
suffered  during  the  offensive.  Clearly,  how- 
ever the  enemy  has  lost  momentum,  and  the 
chances  to  regain  it  do  not  appear  promis- 
ing. 

Moreover,  case  histories  In  military  annals 
offer  Hanoi  little  comfort.  Second  choices 
have  not  often  accomplished  much  more 
than  limited  tactical  gains  in  the  short  run. 
Most  often  they  have  proved  to  be  strategi- 
cally disastrous  In  the  long  run. 


KEEP  AMERICA'S  SECURITY  TOP 
PRIORITY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  we  are  faced  with  a  show- 
dovm  vote  on  American  security.  Will  we 
be  forced  to  turn  again  to  Russia  as  our 
primary  source  of  supply  for  chromium? 

Chromium  is  what  makes  stainless 
steel  stainless.  The  issue  is  clouded  by 
international  diplomacy.  There  is  one 
basic  issue — do  we  give  America's  security 
top  priority? 

I  just  received  an  excellent  factual 
summary  from  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute.  If  you  did  not  receive  a 
copy  on  your  desk,  I  recommend  you  re- 
view the  facts.  Here  is  the  report  titled 
"Rhodesian  Chromium  and  United  States 
Foreign  Policy": 

RHODESIAN  Chromium  and  U.S.  Foreign 

Policy 

background 

Availability  of  chTomium 

MetaUurglcal  grade  chromlte  ore  (45  per- 
cent or  more  chromium  content)  Is  found  In 
relatively  few  places.  Rhodesia,  with  known 
reserves  exceeding  300  million  long  tons,  con- 
trols over  65  percent  of  the  world's  supply. 
The  Eastern  bloc  countries.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  reserves  of  about  26  mil- 
lion tons.  No  chromlte  ore  has  been  mined 
In  the  United  States  since  1961;  this  country 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  imports  for  Its 
chromium  requirements. 

History  of  the  Rhodesian  sarictions 

In  1965  Rhodesia  unilaterally  declared  It- 
self Independent  of  British  colonial  control. 
After  several  months  of  unsuccessful  nego- 
tiations, Great  Britain  requested  the  United 
Nations  to  Impose  economic  sanctions  against 
Its  former  colony.  A  "sanctions  resolution" 
was  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  In  1966. 
By  Executive  Order,  President  Johnson  com- 
mitted the  United  States  to  abide  by  the 
sanctions  In  early  1967. 

The  sanctions  resolution  and  concurrent 
Executive  Order  effectively  prevented  all 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Rho- 
desia. During  the  sanctions  period,  the 
United  States  procured  Increasing  amounts 
of  Its  metallurgical  grade  chromium  require- 
ments from  the  Soviet  Union  as  Illustrated 
by  the  following  chart: 

Imports  of  metallurgical  grade  chromite 

from  the  Soviet  Union 

Year — Gross  Tons — %  of  All  Imports 

1965,  210,658 — 35% 

1966,  251,167— —  42% 

1967,  267,244 55% 

1968,  299.527 68% 

1969,  266.698 57% 

1970,  365,312 - 67% 
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As  the  United  States  became  Increasingly 
dependent  upon  Russian  ore,  the  prices  for 
Soviet  chromlte  rose  over  200  percent. 

During  the  sanctions  period,  the  Ameri- 
can-owned Rhodesian  chromium  facilities 
continued  to  operate  under  Rhodesian  gov- 
ernment control.  Although  Unlvex,  the  gov- 
ernment corporation  currently  operating  the 
facilities,  has  not  revealed  production  statis- 
tics during  the  past  five  years,  most  observers 
estimate  the  following : 

Tons 
1965   625,000 

1967   350,000 

1968   420,000 

1969   400,000 

1970 550,000 

1971    650,000 

The  price  of  Rhodesian  ore  Increased 
slightly  during  the  sanctions  period,  but  was 
rarely  more  than  half  that  charged  by  the 
Russians  to  United  States  consumers.  In 
October,  1971,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  MUltary  Procurement  Bill 
(PX.  92-156;  86  Stat  423)  which  effectively 
lifted  the  embargo  on  Rhodesian  chromium. 
This  legislation  became  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1972. 

In  May,  1972,  an  amendment  was  offered 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Authorization  Act 
which  would  have  re-Imposed  the  sanctions. 
By  a  vote  of  40  to  36  the  Senate  again  re- 
fused to  continue  the  embargo. 

Currently  pending  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  a  provision  which  would 
seriously  compromise  the  present  lifting  of 
the  Rhodesian  sanctions.  Section  14  of  the 
"Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1072"  (HJl. 
16029)  would  require  relmposltlon  of  the 
embargo  unless  the  President  determined  it 
Is  In  our  "national  Interest"  not  to  abide  by 
such  sanctions. 

Issues 

Several  basic  Issues  are  raised  by  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

1.  Essentiality  of  Chromium 

Chromium  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
strategic  materials.  In  1939  It  was  the  first 
metal  to  be  designated  for  stockpiling  by 
Congress.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  noted 
that,  "Chromium  Is  a  strategic  and  critical 
commodity,  essentially  steel  oriented,  whose 
Importance  to  defense  and  industrial  needs 
Is  unlikely  to  diminish  by  the  year  2000. 
Stockpiles  of  both  ore  and  alloys  will  remain 
a  necessity  and  foreign  relationships  with 
producing  countries  will  remain  essential  to 
insure  a  continued  supply." 

2.  The  Soviet  Union  as  a  Source  of  Supply 

Not  only  Is  our  current  dependence  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  this  critical  material 
questionable  from  a  national  security  per- 
spective, but  the  Russians  have  exploited 
their  position  as  prime  suppliers,  to  the 
detriment  of  American  consumers.  While 
"world"  prices  (primarily  Rhodesian)  for 
chromium  remained  relatively  stable  during 
the  sanctions  period,  the  price  of  Russian  ore 
skyrocketed.  As  soon  as  the  emlxwgo  was 
lifted  In  January,  1972,  the  price  of 
Russian  chrome  dropped  over  35  percent. 
This  price  decrease  was  not  due  to  Increased 
United  States  Imports  from  Rhodesia;  our 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
at  about  sanction  levels  and  only  two  small 
shipments  of  Rhodesian  ore  have  been  im- 
ported In  the  past  seven  months.  The  price 
drop  was  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Russian  monopoly,  graphically  demonstrat- 
ing the  huge  profit  margins  the  Soviet  Union 
made  on  United  States  sales  during  the 
sanctions  period. 

3.  Competitiveness  of  American  Steel 
Products 

As  previously  cited,  Rhodesia's  chromium 
production  now  exceeds  presanctlon  levels. 
Although  exact  statistics  as  to  whom  this 
chrome  is  sold  are  lacking,  all  available  evl- 
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dence  points  to  Japan,  West  Germany,  France 
and  Italy.  Modern  ferrochrome  facilities  have 
recently  been  constructed  in  Rhodesia  by  an 
Italian  consortium.  The  streets  of  Salisbury 
are  filled  with  new  Datsuns  and  Toyotas. 
The  Germans  and  French  are  the  largest 
exhibitors  at  Rhodesian  Industrial  fairs. 
When  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  accused  these  and  other 
countries  with  breaching  the  sanctions,  none 
even  bothered  to  deny  the  charge. 

These  countries  and  others  are  major  com- 
petitors of  the  United  States  steel  producers. 
Since  stainless  steel  generally  conta'  is  In 
excess  of  20  percent  chromium  and  foreign 
producers  buy  this  commodity  at  less  than 
half  the  price  paid  by  Americans,  the  United 
States  Industry  has  been  placed  at  a  severe 
competitive  disadvantage.  Differential  chrom- 
ium prices  are  at  least  partially  responsible 
for  the  Inroads  foreign  stcUnless  steel  prod- 
ucts have  made  In  the  United  States  market. 
The  inflated  Russian  prices  cost  American 
steelmakers  over  $20  million  more  than  what 
they  would  have  spent  had  they  been  allowed 
to  purchase  at  world  market  prices.  These 
costs  were  necessarily  reflected  in  the  price 
of  UJS.-made  stainless  steel  products,  but 
were  absent  from  foreign-produced  goods. 
4.  United  States  Stockpile 
The  United  States  stockpile  of  metallurgi- 
cal grade  chromlte  ore  has  been  decreasing 
rapidly  In  recent  years.  There  is  currently 
only  enough  usable  ore  in  the  stockpile  to 
meet  the  United  States  requirements  for  one 
year.  Further,  Congress  has  failed  to  release 
sufficient  chromium  from  the  stockpile  to 
meet  even  current  needs.  Should  the  Rho- 
desian embargo  be  reimposed,  the  United 
States  will  become  even  more  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  than  It  was  during 
the  original  sanction  period. 

5.  Balance  of  Payments 
The  (20  mUUon  extra  It  costs  American 
steelmakers  to  deal  with  the  Russians  rather 
than  the  Rhodesians  was  a  total  loss  for 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments.  This 
loss  was  compounded  by  the  Increased  Im- 
ports of  foreign-made  stainless  steel  which 
would  not  have  entered  because  of  competi- 
tive factors  had  the  embargo  on  Rhodesian 
chromium  not  been  in  effect. 
Summary 
The  embargo  on  Rhodesian  chromium  has 
served  the  Interests  of  no  one  except  the 
Russian  chromium  brokers  and  foreign  steel 
producers.  The  sanctions  caused  the  price  of 
chrome  ore  to  American  consumers  to  rise 
to  unprecedented  levels,  and  placed  the 
United  States  ferrochrome  Industry  at  a  se- 
vere competitive  disadvantage.  Aside  from 
making  the  United  States  dependent  upon 
the  communist  bloc  for  a  strategic  material, 
the  economic  consequences  of  the  embargo 
caused  losses  of  Jobs,  increased  import*  of 
foreign-made  steel  and  contributed  substan- 
tially to  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY   TO   MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  l(»ig? 
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PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  rightfully  vetoed  a  2-year 
public  television  broadcasting  bill  be- 
cause it  did  not  place  "adequate  em- 
phasis on  localism."  Norman  Marks  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Service  has 
written  an  excellent  article  titled,  "An 
OK  Veto."  The  article  hits  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  and  I  know  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  want  to  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 
An  ok  Veto:  Nixon's  Action  May  Eventu- 
ally  STBENCTHEN   PtTBUC  TELEVISION 

(By  Norm&n  Mark) 
Id  like  to  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear, 
and  that  Is  that  I  agree  with  President  NUon 
on  one  domestic  Issue — his  veto  of  the  bill 
to  finance  public  TV  broadcasting  (PTV) 
for  the  next  two  year*.  In  years  to  come, 
that  veto  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  that 
eventually  strengthened  the  PTV  system. 

It  was  only  President  NUon's  15th  veto, 
and  he  released  It  on  June  30,  saying  that 
PTV's  first  two-year  funding  bUl  was  "a 
poor  approach  to  public  broadcast  financ- 
ing." 

It  was.  ^.  ^ 

Mr.  NUon  feared  that  the  bUl.  which 
would  have  given  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  865  million  In  1973  and  $90 
million  in  1974,  did  not  place  "adequate  em- 
phasis on  localism." 

When  the  veto  was  the  first  revealed. 
President  Nixon  became  the  Oscar-the- 
Orouch  of  TVland.  It  was  said  that  a  vote 
for  President  Nixon  thU  fall  would  be  a 
vote  against  "Sesame  Street." 

Nonsense.  CPB's  current  $36  mUllon  ap- 
propriation wlU  continue,  and  a  one-year 
authorization  for  $46  million  in  1973,  repre- 
senting a  30  percent  Increase  in  CPB's  fed- 
eral funds,  now  looks  certain  to  pass  Con- 
gress. The  President  will  sign  that  bill  Into 
law  because  he  originally  suggested  It. 

The  bill  he  vetoed  on  June  30  was  dan- 
gerously flawed,  and  zipped  through  Con- 
gress with  the  help  of  some  fascinating  po- 
litical chicanery.  President  Nixon  then  ve- 
toed It.  partly  out  of  political  self  Interest. 
because  he  feared  PTV  would  lean  even  more 
to  the  political  left  than  it  now  does.  Yet 
his  veto  was  deserved. 

The  funding  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  would  have  forced  CPB  to  give 
30  percent  of  Its  federal  funds  to  local  sta- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  bill  did  not  say 
how  CPB  was  to  dole  out  the  money. 

A  spokesman  for  CPB  told  me  that  each 
station  would  get  between  $64,000  and  $153,- 
000  the  first  year,  depending  on  Its  total 
operating  budget.  This  was  not  spelled  out 
In  the  bill  because  CPB  wanted  financial 
flexibility. 

Thus,  as  the  bill  stood,  CPB  could  have 
punished  any  station  that  risked  Its  dis- 
pleasure by  cutting  off  the  station's  funds. 
CPB  says  It  would  never  do  such  a  thlnjr. 
but  there  were  no  gxiarantees  In  the  language 
of  the  bill  to  prevent  such  action. 

As  the  PTV  funding  bill  wended  its  way 
through  Congress,  several  strange  things  hap- 
pened. 

Hep.  Torbert  Macdonald  (D-Mass.1  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  an  appropriations 
bill  that  would  have  slashed  the  funding  for 
the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy,  a 
VVhlte  House  advisory  group,  from  $3  million 
to  $1  million  a  year. 

The  attempt  was  defeated.  But  later,  the 
OTP  became  the  chief  adviser  to  the  presl- 
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dent  on  the  public  TV  funding  bill,  which 
had  been  supported  by  Rep.  Macdonald.  No 
one  can  say  that  Macdonald's  attempted 
appropriations  more  hurt  public  television's 
funding  bill,  but  it  couldn't  have  helped  Its 
chances. 

In  the  Senate,  meanwhile,  administration 
ofBclals  were  told  that  there  w.uld  be  no 
hearings  on  the  funding  bill. 

Suddenly,  Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  (D-R.I.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Communications 
subcommittee,  turned  a  pro  forma  hearing  on 
the  qualifications  of  the  five  newest  CPB 
board  members  Into  an  Impromptu  hearing 
on  the  bill.  The  ranking  Republican  on  the 
subcommittee,  Sen.  Howard  Baker  (R-Tenn.) 
did  not  attend  the  hearing. 

In  the  House,  the  hearings  became  a  brutal 
duel  between  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  director 
of  the  OTP,  and  Rep.  Macdonald,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  communications. 
Macdonald  used  the  hearings  as  a  pretext  for 
baiting  Whitehead,  repeatedly  asking  him 
whom  he  advises  and  with  whom  he  consults. 

If  there  Is  one  recurring  administration 
theme  that  best  explains  the  veto.  It  Is 
public  television's  news  and  public  affairs 
policies.  The  president  fears,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  PTV  Is  becoming  a  tool  of  that 
old  bogey  man.  the  eastern  Liberal  Establish- 
ment. 

Administration  spokesmen  constantly  point 
to  the  hiring  of  Sander  Vanocur  as  political 
spokesman  for  PTV.  despite  the  fact  that  he 
is  generally  regarded  as  an  outspoken  liberal 
who  rose  to  fame  because  of  his  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Nlxonltes  found  new 
reason  to  suspect  public  television.  WNET, 
which  Is  one  of  the  busiest  production  cen- 
ters In  PTV,  broadcast  a  5Vi-hour  local  show 
titled,  "The  War  Watch."  The  program  had 
39  antl-admlnlstratlon  spokesmen  and  only 
one  Nl-xon  supporter.  Afterward  the  host 
told  an  Interviewer  one  Nixon  supporter 
was  one  too  many. 

If  public  television  Is  ever  going  to  get 
federal  funds  Insulated  from  political  pres- 
sures, the  Republican  politicians  are  going 
to  have  to  stop  placing  so  much  theoretical 
faith  In  local  stations. 

On  the  other  hand,  PTV  will  also  have  to 
assure  the  Republicans  that  it  is  not  a  prop- 
aganda arm  for  every  liberal  in  the  country. 
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our  congratulations  for  he  has  labored 
many  hours  in  the  service  of  others.  He 
has  served  with  honor  and  distinction 
and  we  wish  him  the  best  in  his  retire- 
ment. 


MR.  GWYN  B.  PRICE  RETIRES 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1972 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  with  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Gwyn  B.  Price  in  extending 
our  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  on  his 
retirement  after  32  years  as  chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  Rural  Electrification 
Authority. 

The  many  whose  lives  he  has  touched 
through  his  work  will  agree  that  he  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  dedication  to  mak- 
ing the  dream  of  rural  electrification  a 
reality,  and  is  well-desei-ving  of  the  title 
Mr.  Rural  Electrification.  Mr.  Price  and 
his  fine  organization  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  substantial  contributions 
in  North  Carolina — for  example— 99  per- 
cent of  our  North  Carolina  farms  with 
central  electric  service;  95,000  subscrib- 
ers in  rural  areas  with  telephone  service 
through  19  REA  telephone  borrowers,  in- 
cluding both  the  companies  and  tele- 
phone membership  corporations. 

This  special  person  certainly  deserves 
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HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  1186, 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  guarantee 
the  right  to  life  from  the  moment  of 
conception.  Some,  who  share  my  convic- 
tions regarding  the  right  to  Ufe,  have 
objected  to  this  amendment  on  the 
grounds  that  it  allegedly  implies  that  the 
existing  Bill  of  Rights  does  not  protect 
the  unborn  child.  No  such  implication 
was  intended  or  exists.  The  need  for  my 
amendment  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  Federal  courts  are,  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  not  abiding  by 
the  intent  of  the  Constitution  itself  or 
even  bothering  to  inquire  into  that  in- 
tent, but  are  interpreting  it  to  fit  their 
own  ideas  on  this  subject  and  to  make 
them  the  law. 

This  is  aflSi-med  in  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Rice  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School,  sent  to  a  group  of  supporters  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1186,  which  fol- 
lows: 

Notbe  Dame  Law  School, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  July  18.  1972. 
Mr.  Stephen  J.  Gabges, 
New  Milford,  NJ. 

Dear  Mb.  Gabceb:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  the  material  distributed  by  the  1186 
Group  In  support  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  protect  the  right  to  life  of  the  child 
In  the  womb  "from  the  moment  that  he  is 
conceived." 

I  strongly  support  this  amendment,  both 
in  principle  and  In  terms  of  practicality.  It 
will  be  objected  by  some  that  by  proposing 
a  constitutional  amendment  we  are  conced- 
ing that  the  Constitution  does  not  presently 
protect  the  rights  of  the  child  In  the  womb. 
On  the  contrary,  those  rights  are  already  Im- 
plicit in  the  Constitution.  As  a  result  of  the 
simple  fact  that  the  child  In  the  womb  Is  a 
living  human  being  from  the  moment  of  his 
conception,  his  right  to  life  Is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection from  that  point.  The  need  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  arises  because  some 
courts  have  widely  misconstrued  the  matter 
and  there  Is  little  reason  for  optimism  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  fully  protect  tlie 
rights  of  the  child  In  the  womb.  To  prevent 
misconstruction,  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
the  power  of  any  court  to  obscure,  and  to 
affirm  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  to  protect  Innocent  life  at  all  sUges. 
we  ought  to  adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

At  a  time  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  are  being  killed  every  year  by  abor- 
tion In  this  country,  we  ought  not  to  quibble 
over  the  legalistic  and  abstract  question  of 
whether  a  constitutional  amendment  Is  theo- 
retically appropriate.  Such  an  amendment  i.s 
urgently  necessary  because  the  courts  so  far 
have  failed  to  perform  their  plain  duty  to 
protect  the  child. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  efforts.  We 
must  work  hard  and  pray  to  achieve  that 
success. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Rice. 
Professor  of  Law. 
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TEAMSTERS  PENSION  FUND  AND 
ORGANIZED  CRIME— FIRST  OF 
THREE  ARTICLES 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 


OF  ABIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to' a  series  of  articles  that  is  startlmg 
and  worth  your  time  to  read  in  view  of 
the  trucking  industry  claim  that  every- 
thing we  use  "came  by  struck."  The  first 
in  a  series  of  three  articles  is  included 

below : 

Manipulator  or  Membership's  Money  Con- 
victed ON  Kickback  Chabges 
Most  truckers.  It  would  be  safe  to  say,  have 
never  heard  of  Allen  Dorfman  or  Rick  Ben- 
Venlste,  nor  do  they  know  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  them  to  meet  one  another. 
That  they  should— parUcularly  if  they  re 
members  of  the  Teamsters  Union— Is  a  gross 
understatement,  to  say  the  least.  In  order 
to  learn  about  these  men.  It  Is  necessary  to 
unravel  an  Intricate  series  of  financial  ma- 
neuvers conducted  over  the  years  by  Al  en 
Dorfman;  maneuvers,  as  we  will  show,  which 
demonstrate  that  the  Central  States  Pension 
Fund  has  become  the  personal  bankroll  oi 
the  Mafia,  Teamsters  leaders,  trucking  com- 
pany executives  and  other  unsavory  charac- 

tcrs 

The  Central  States  Pension  Fund's  Job,  ac- 
cording to  Its  executive  secretary  Francis  J. 
Murtha,  is  "to  provide  pensions  for  the  em- 
ployees "  The  Fund  receives  Its  Income  from 
employers  In  22  southeastern  and  southwest- 
ern states  who  contribute  $13  per  week  for 
each  of  their  437,000  employees,  who  have 
taken  the  option  of  a  future  pension  rather 
than  a  present  Increase  In  pay.  So  that  the 
Fund  win  have  adequate  money  to  pay  these 
pensions,  the  16  trustees  (8  from  the  Team- 
sters Union  and  8  representing  the  trucking 
companies)  decide  where  to  invest  the  money 
so  that  It  win  grow  in  size. 

That's  what  spokesmen  from  the  Fund  say. 
The  best  estimates  as  to  how  much  money  Is 
currently  In  the  Fund  come  from  outside 
experts  on  the  subject.  They  say  that  the 
Fund  should  now  be  worth  the  staggering 
sum  of  $1.4  bnilon,  making  it  the  larg^t 
and  richest  pension  fund  in  the  world.  An 
intensive,  year-long  Investigation  by  Over- 
drive, though,  has  discovered  that  not  only 
is  thU  figure  incorrect,  but  that  the  Fund  Is 
perilously  close  to  bankruptcy.  In  fact,  say 
sources  close  to  the  Fund,  so  little  cash  has 
been  on  hand  within  the  last  year  that  the 
Fund  has  had  to  borrow  money  from  banks 
on  two  occasions  simply  in  order  to  pay  pen- 
sions which  were  due.  »  «  „.. 
This  state  of  affairs  Is  not,  as  might  at  first 
be  concluded,  because  any  of  the  above  fig- 
ures are  Inaccurate:  rather,  they  are  under- 
stated. If  anything.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  the  money  flowing  into  the  Fund  has 
gushed  right  back  out  In  an  endless  progres- 
sion of  incredibly  reckless  loans. 

The  trustees,  of  course,  are  the  ones  tech- 
nically responsible  for  what  kind  of  loans 
are  made  with  Central  States  money.  But 
technicality  has  no  relationship  with  fact 
when  it  comes  to  the  Central  States  Pension 
Fund.  Except  for  Jimmy  Hoffa  (prior  to  his 
going  to  Jail,  and  untu  he  reassumes  power 
next  year) ,  the  one  man  who  can  flatly  say 
yes  or  no  to  a  loan  from  the  Fund,  and  who 
Is  not  even  an  official  of  It,  Is  Allen  Dorfman. 
How  the  49-year  old  Dorfman  came  to  wield 
such  enormous  influence  over  such  a  vast 
amount  of  money  can  be  traced  from  events 
which  began  In  1950. 
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hoffa's  introduction  to  the  mafia 
By  1949,  Hoffa  was  the  unchaUenged  Team- 
sters leader  In  Michigan.  He  was,  however, 
without  power  beyond  the  borders  of  that 
state.  Knowing  that  Chicago  was  the  key 
to  union  influence  throughout  the  midwest, 
Hoffa  developed  close  ties  with  Paul   (Red) 
Dorfman  (he  died  last  year),  and  who  also 
is  Allen's  father.  Besides  being  head  of  the 
Chicago    Waste    Handlers    Union    (he    was 
kicked  out  by  the  AFL-CIO  in  1957  for  cor- 
ruption), Dorfman  was  a  powerful  under- 
wOTld  flgure.  He  was  closely  linked  with  Tony 
Accardo,  who  took  over  as  head  of  the  Chi- 
cago syndicate  after  Al  Capone's  death.  In 
exchange  for  introducing  him  to  organized 
crime    Hoffa  gave  the  Dorfman  family  the 
insurance  business  for  the  Central  Confer- 
ence of  Teamsters  Welfare  Fund. 

At  the  time  he  turned  this  over  to  the 
Dorfman's  quickly-formed  Union  Casualty 
company,  the  broker  who  would  handle  It, 
Allen  Dorfman,  was  slightly  unprepared.  Red 
Dorfman's  son  did  not  even  have  an  insur- 
ance brokerage  license,  let  alone  an  office, 
when  the  Insurance  contract  was  to  be 
awarded.  That  didn't  deter  Allen,  and  he 
quickly  swung  Into  action. 

Eight  years  later,  these  were  the  facts: 
Allen  and  his  mother  Rose  had  received  over 
$3  million  in  commissions  from  Teamsters 
business.  Of  that  amount,  it  was  estimated 
that  $1  2  mUlion  was  in  excessive  commis- 
sions, another  $400,000  was  In  excess  "serv- 
ice" fees,  and  $1.6  mUllon  was  simply  the 
total  of  the  kickbacks  made  to  the  Dorfmans. 
At  one  point.  Allen  simply  took  $51,000  in 
premiums  and  deposited  it  In  his  own  bank 
account. 

Between  1952  and  1954.  Hoffa  apparently 
saw  how  poorly  Dorfman  was  doing  because 
he  let  him  increase  his  commissions  as  well 
as  the  rates,  but  cut  back  on  the  benefits 
paid  to  members.  In  1956.  Hoffa  allowed  the 
benefits  to  be  cut  still  further.  AU  In  an. 
an  outstanding  example  to  Teamsters  mem- 
bers of  how  to  pay  more  and  get  less. 

HOFFA   AND    DOBFMAN— MANIPULATING   THE 
FUND 
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Moving  Into  the  1960'8  Dorfman's  talents 
began  to  bloom.  The  Central  States  Pension 
Fund  had  recently  been  created,  and  Hoffa 
and  Dorfman  lost  no  time  In  reaping  the 
bonanza.  As  the  years  passed  Dolman 
formed  new  companies  to  manipulate  his 
various  projects.  His  Involvement  with  Relia- 
ble Insurance  Company  of  Ohio  Is  an  accu- 
rate  portrait  of  Dorfman  at  work. 

In  1963,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bernle  Nem- 
erov  purchased  Reliable  with  a  $4  mUUon 
Central  States  Pension  Fund  loan;   a  loan 
obtained  through  Dorfman's  efforts.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  loan  was  granted,  and  for  2 
years    thereafter,    $25,000,000    of    premiums 
from  Central  States  insurance  were  funneled 
into   Reliable    and   another   Nemerov   com- 
nany    California  Life   Insurance,  via  Dorf- 
man-afBllated  agencies.  California  Life  car- 
ried half  of  the  group  accident,  health  and 
life  business;  the  other  half  was  covered  by 
Republic  National  of  Texas,  a  company  which 
has   Dorfman  as  their   representative,   and 
had  Its  own  ties  Into  Mafia-connected  loans. 
The  Dorfmans  did  not  openly  assume  own- 
ership of  Reliable  untU  mld-1966.  At  that 
time,  they  drew  up  ft  contract  stating  that 
they  owned  100%  of  Rellftbde.  and  that  the 
company  had  these  debts:  $150,000  to  Health 
Plan  Consultants,  Inc.  (a  company  owned  by 
Dorfman),    $12    mUllon    to    American    Na- 
tional Bank  in  Chicago  (where  Dorfman  has 
always  had  dealings) .  and  $4.9  mUllon  to  the 
Fund  (the  original  loan  was  $4  mUllon,  sug- 
gesting that  Reliable  had  never  repaid  any 
part  of  the  1963  loan).  The  contract  further 
stated  that  they  would  seU  75%  of  Reliable 
to  a  group  of  4  companies  and,  as  sole  agents 
for  insurance  placement  for  the  Fund,  di- 


rect mUllons  of  doUars  in  premium  money 
to  these  companies.  Within  a  year,  one  of  the 
4  companies  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Others  filed  lawsuits,  claiming  that  none  of 
them  had  gotten  the  promised  business;  that 
Dorfman  had  kept  It  himself. 

HOME   IS    WHESE   THE   MONEY    GOES 

Publicly,  it  Is  said  that  Allen  Dorfman's 
main  base  of  operations  is  Chicago.  His  resi- 
dence is  Deerfield.  Behind  the  scenes,  though, 
it  appears  that  Dorfman's  home  Is  where  the 
Central  States  money  goes. 

Information  has  been  obtained  that  Dorf- 
man spends  most  of  his  time  In  Southern 
California:  San  Diego  County,  to  be  exact. 
The  scene  of  his  operations  there  Is  the  3,000 
acre  luxury  resort  of  the  very  wealthy  known 
as  la  Costa.  In  addition  to  being  a  watering 
hole  for  famous  sports  figures,  the  show 
biz  crowd  and  politicians,  La  Costa  Is  also 
a  relaxing  spot  for  the  top  leaders  of  orga- 
nized crime  throughout  the  country.  Law  en- 
forcement Investigators  say  most  forms  of 
gambling  are  avaUable  around  the  premises; 
and  for  high  stakes,  they  add. 

Records  show  that  Allen  Dorfman  is  the 
owner  of  Lot  166,  La  Costa  Valley  Unit  Num- 
ber 4  as  of  September  18,  1968.  As  a  "co- 
incidence," Dorfman  might  say.  La  Costa  has 
also  been  entirely  funded  by  loans  from  the 
Central  States  Pension  Fund.  The  press  has 
estimated  La  Costa's  value  at  $12  mUllon. 
and  Fund  loans  totaling  $18.8  mUllon  are  re- 
portedly to  have  been  to  the  development. 
Overdrive  has  learned,  though,  that  Central 
States  loans  totaling  Just  about  $46  mUllon 
have  been  pumped  In  since  November,  1964, 
and  that  most  of  the  money  has  never  been 
repaid.  This,  in  spite  of  the  tact  that  Fund 
rvUes  say  that  loans  are  not  to  exceed  %  of 
the  value  of  the  property;  In  this  case,  $8 
mUllon. 

Up  the  road  apiece  In  Los  Angeles,  Dorf- 
man's name  has  popped  up  In  connection 
with   another    land    development    project — 
Beverly  Ridge  Estates.  Those  involved  with 
this  operation  have  been  variously  charged 
with  perjury.  Income  tax  evasion,  wire  fraud 
and  mall  fraud.  Dorfman  has  claimed  that 
he  was  Involved  only  to  the  extent  that  he 
had  2  lots,  "maybe  half  an  acre."  Informa- 
tion has  been  uncovered,  however,  showing 
that  Dorfman  actually  received  5.7  acres  of 
land  without  having  to  pay  any  money;  land, 
it  might  be   added,   which   was  seUlng  for 
$15,000  per   acre.   Dorfman,   then,  was   the 
beneficiary  of  $85,500  worth  of  land,  an  act 
of  pure  charity.  Beverly  Ridge,  as  some  might 
have   suspected,   was    the   recipient   of   $12 
mUllon  m   loans  from  the  Fund,  none  of 
which  was  paid  back.  Almost  from  the  date 
of  its  first  loan  from  the  Fund  (December, 
1964) ,  Beverly  Ridge  was  In  trouble.  At  pres- 
ent, the  project  is  tied  up  In  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings and  numerous  lawsuits.  It  was  re- 
ported that  authorities  were  prepared  to  re- 
turn   a    number    of    criminal    Indictments 
against  those  Involved,  but  It  developed  that 
the  records  of  the  companies  involved  have 
been  spirited  out  of  the  country. 

Moving  east  now,  a  quick  stop  In  Denver. 
Here.  Allen  Dorfman  Is  a  director  of  the 
Villa  National  Bank.  By  another  quirk  of 
fate,  the  VUla  National  Bank  borrowed 
$200,000  from  the  Central  States  Pension 
Fund  In  1967.  Five  years  later,  it  stUl  owes 
the  Fund  a  balance  of  $184,000. 

In  Wisconsin,  Dorfman  has  a  summer  place 
at  Eagle  River.  Also  In  Wisconsin  are  two 
loans  for  land  development  totaling  $1.6  mil- 
lion, and  made  as  far  back  as  1967.  To  date. 
$1.3  million  Is  still  outstanding  on  that 
amount. 

DOBFMAN'S    CAPERS    IN    FLORIDA 

Streaking  down  to  Florida,  one  comes  to 
Dorfman's  condominium  in  Miami  Beach. 
In  the  same  buUdlng.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  one  of  his  neighbors  Is  William  Presser. 
Vice-President   of   the   International    and   a 
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ieamst«rs  leader  In  Ohio  (how  much  time 
Presser  spends  there  Is  unknown  as  he 
usually  Is  under  Indictment  a  lot  of  the  time 
for  extortion,  kickbacks,  etc.).  Presser's  son 
has  also  been  a  half  owner  in  some  of  Dorf- 
man's  Florida  property.  Another  neighbor  of 
Dorfman  In  the  building  Just  happens  to  be 
Prank  Pltzslmmons,  who  Is  gracing  the  stage 
none  too  effectively  imtU  Hoffa  returns. 

It  also  so  happens  that  the  condominium 
complex  was  built  by  Cal  Kovens  of  Kovens 
Construction  Company  In  Miami.  One  of 
Kovens'  companies  In  Plantation,  Florida, 
borrowed  $3.4  mUllon  from  the  Fund  In  1966, 
and  so  far  stUl  owes  $3  million  on  the  loan. 
In  1964,  Kovens  was  convicted,  along  with 
Hoffa.  of  wire  and  mall  fraud  Involving  other 
Central  States  swindles.  One  of  his  other 
recent  Involvements  was  with  Beverly  Ridge 
Estates. 

Dorfman  acquired  another  property  with- 
out a  cash  outlay.  This  occurred  In  Miami 
Beach  in  1966.  At  that  time,  Lou  Poller,  a 
frequent  multl-mllUon  dollar  borrower  from 
the  Fund,  was  having  trouble  with  a  $2  mil- 
lion Fund  loan  on  property  at  8101  Blscayne 
Blvd.  In  Miami  Beach.  Poller  asked  Dorfman 
for  help.  Apparently  Dorfman  "helped,"  al- 
though how  Is  not  clear.  Dorfman  got  50% 
of  the  property  as  a  result,  but  the  loan  Is 
yet  to  be  repaid. 

About  the  same  time.  Dorfman,  together 
with  Al  Baron,  an  attorney  for  the  Fund, 
made  another  shrewd  move.  They  took  over 
the  Cove  Inn.  Naples,  Florida,  by  assuming 
its  overdue  Central  States  Pension  Fund  loan 
of  $1.7  million  without  any  outlay  of  money. 
In  December,  1968,  Dorfman  and  Baron  sold 
it.  Part  of  the  deal  was  that  the  new  owners 
would  take  over  the  Fund  loan  at  $1.9  mil- 
lion, giving  Dorfman  and  Baron  a  neat  $200,- 
000  profit.  Today,  the  loan  has  a  balance  of 
$1.8  mllion. 

Another  company  Dorfman  exhibited  In- 
terest in  was  World  Wide  Realty.  So  Inter- 
ested was  he.  in  fact,  that  he  had  25.000 
shares  of  stock  in  the  company.  At  that  time. 
World  Wide  owned  the  Boca  Teeca  Country 
Club  Estates  near  Boca  Raton,  Florida.  Also 
at  that  time — February,  1968 — Boca  Teeca 
managed  to  get  $5.1  mUllon  In  Fund  loans 
pumped  Into  It.  Today,  $4.7  million  Is  stlU 
owed  on  that  loan.  Whoever  knows  where 
that  money  went  certainly  Isn't  talking. 

SPKKADINO   THS   FTTND   ABOUND 

Although  Dorfman's  special  position  with 
the  Fund  makes  It  unnecessary  for  him  to 
have  dealings  with  others,  it  appears  that  he 
isn't  adverse  to  spreading  his  benevolence 
around.  Some  of  his  partners  In  a  venture 
called  Lakeshore  Investment  are:  Albert 
Matheson.  an  employer  trustee  of  the  Fund, 
and  secretary  of  the  Automobile  Transporters 
Welfare  Fund  (Dorfman's  agency  handles 
the  insurance  on  this  fund,  too) :  and  Donald 
Peters,  employee  trustee  of  the  Fund,  presi- 
dent of  a  Chicago  Local  and  general  organizer 
for  the  IBT.  He  apparently  does  a  lot  of  work 
because  he  receives  almost  $100,000  per  year 
from  the  Union:  hard  work  no  doubt  appre- 
ciated by  the  membership.  Another  partner 
Is  an  employer  trustee  for  the  Fund,  Thomas 
Duffey  from  Milwaukee. 

The  money  doesn't  all  go  to  the  employer 
segment  of  trucking.  Take  Murray  (Dusty) 
Miller.  4th  Vice-President  of  the  Interna- 
tional and  Director  of  the  Southern  Con- 
ference. Dusty  was  a  trustee  of  the  Fund 
from  Its  formation  In  1965  until  1968.  Before 
he  left,  Dusty  borrowed  $1.6  million  In  1965 
from  the  Fund  to  buy  Trinity  Sand  &  Gravel 
In  Dallas.  Almost  Immediately,  the  Fund 
foreclosed  on  the  company  without  a  single 
penny  having  been  paid  on  the  loan.  Almost 
as  Instantly,  a  new  corporation  was  formed 
which  borrowed  another  $1.4  million  from 
the  Fund.  TblB  corpor»tlon— Metropolitan 
Sand  &  Gravel — was  set  up  by  St.  Louis  at- 
torney Morris  Shenker.  and  his  ownership  In 
it  Is  45%.  Shenker  is  probably  right  behind 
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Dorfman  when  It  comes  to  having  Influence 
over  the  Fund.  Shenker.  though,  specializes 
In  dealing  with  the  Mafia,  a  subject  to  be 
covered  thoroughly  In  our  next  article.  The 
2.800  acres  of  land  now  controlled  by  Shen- 
ker. It  appears,  now  Is  valued  at  $300  million, 
thanks  to  a  federal  decision  to  build  a  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  barge  channel  through  it  from 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
This  good  fortune  doesn't  seem  to  have  af- 
fected the  company's  payments  to  the  Fund: 
$1.1  million  loan  (This  does  not  include  the 
$1.6  million.  That  is  gone.  Just  ask  Dusty.) 
A  few  of  the  other  companies  through 
which  Dorfman  spins  his  Intricate  webs  are 
American  Overseas  Insurance  Union  In- 
surance Agency,  Amalgamated  Insurance 
Company,  Conference  Insurance  Consult- 
ants, Inc.  All  of  course,  are  In  some  way  con- 
cerned with  "provldlug"  coverage  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Teamsters  Union.  Although  not 
directly  connected  with  Insurance  (except  to 
wrangle  loans  from  Central  States),  yet  an- 
other Dorfman  enterprise  is  Aetna  Resources 
Association  in  New  York.  Dorfman  has  sev- 
eral partners  in  this  one,  including  James 
Hoffa,  Jr. 

"CUT    A    NEW  HOLE    IN    HIS    HEAD" 

All  Is  not  sweetna^and  light  when  the 
dealings  with  Dorfmaii|aon't  go  to  his  liking. 
One  person  who  discovered  this  was  Stew- 
art Hopps.  The  arrangement  between  Dorf- 
man and  Hopps  went  something  like  this: 
premiums  from  Teamsters  Insurance  were 
to  be  directed  to  Intercontinental,  a  Hopps' 
Panamanian  Insurance  company  with  offices 
lii  Nassau,  the  Bahamas.  Dorfman  discovered 
that  $100,000  that  was  supposed  to  be  there 
was  transferred  to  another  company  of 
Hopps.  Dorfman.  in  an  attempt  to  get  the 
money  back,  offered  "to  cut  a  new  hole"  In 
Hopps'  head,  outfit  him  with  a  concrete  over- 
coat, and  as  a  finale,  threatened  his  grand- 
children. 

The  Justice  Department  and  the  IRS  have 
long  been  aware  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  have  flowed  through  Dorf- 
man's hands,  not  to  mention  the  dozens  of 
questionable  loans  he  has  been  involved  in. 
Because  of  Dorfman's  uncanny  knack  of  fi- 
nancial fast-shuffle,  plus  the  sheer  volume 
and  complexity  of  his  operations,  they  have 
been  unable  to  make  anything  stick.  Not 
that  they  haven't  tried.  Literally  scores  of 
Federal  agents  have  spent  thousands  of  hours 
and  untold  amounts  of  money  trying  to  un- 
tangle his  purposely-hidden  affairs.  But  they 
have  consistently  failed.  Dorfman  has  been 
indicted  for  Jury  tampering  and  extortion, 
but  has  never  been  convicted. 

Although  Dorfman  was  the  unofficial  right 
hand  man  of  Hoffa  when  it  came  to  tapping 
the  Central  States  "money  well,"  he  finally 
received  a  status  of  legitimacy  In  1967.  Or  so 
said  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Fund, 
Francis  Murtha.  When  Hoffa  went  to  prison 
in  March,  1967.  he  had  previously  made  ar- 
rangements so  that  his  alter  ego  was  in 
charge  of  disbursing  Teamsters  funds  to  the 
assorted  Mafia  figures  and  their  cronies  who 
had  come  to  depend  upon  the  Fund  as  a 
source  of  easy  money. 

THE  "SPECIAL  CONSULTANT"  ARRIVES 

A  letter  dated  March  23.  1967  (reprinted 
here)  was  sent  by  Albert  Matheson  to  Dorf- 
man, appointing  him  "special  consultant"  to 
the  Fund.  Although  no  specific  duties  were 
cited,  it  has  apparently  been  assumed  by  the 
trustees  that  this  official  confirmation  of 
Dorfman  was  a  blanket  OK  to  do  whatever 
he  wanted.  When  asked  what  he  "consxUts" 
about.  Dorfman  has  said,  "general  adminis- 
tration." Based  upon  Dorfman's  past  Inven- 
tiveness, the  limits  of  the  definition  of  that 
term  are  boundless. 

The  letter  Just  referred  to  states  that  Dorf- 
man's appointment  was  authorized  by  a  mo- 
tion passed  by  the  trustees.  Through  con- 
siderable   effort.    Overdrive    has    been    able 
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to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  trustee 
meeting  which  supposedly  authorized  his 
appomtment.  They  are  reprinted  here.  As  is 
clearly  evident  from  these  minutes,  no  such 
authorization  was  intended  so  that  Dorfman 
would  receive  any  such  sweeping  powers  as 
he  now  exercises. 

This  Is  the  letter  appointing  Dorfman  as 
"special  consultant"  to  the  Fund.  A  careful 
reading  of  the  Board  meeting  minutes  which 
supposedly  authorized  this  show  that  no 
such  sweeping  powers  were  to  be  given  Dorf- 
man: 

March  23,  1967. 
Mr.  Allen  Dorfman, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Dorfman  :  I'his  Is  to  confirm  the 
fact  that  In  accordance  with  a  motion  passed 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Central  States.  South- 
east and  Southwest  Areas  Pension  Fund,  I  as 
Chairman  of  the  Employers  Group  do  hereby 
appoint  Allen  M.  Dorfman  as  a  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  Fund. 

All  of  bis  traveling  expenses  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  Fund. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Albert  D.  Matheson, 

Trustee. 

AND    A    LEAR    JET    AT    $30,000    PER    MONTH 

Further  evidence  to  support  this  is  an- 
other document  recently  obtained  by  Over- 
drive. Accordingly  to  Matheson's  letter,  Dorf- 
man was  not  appointed  as  a  paid  consultant 
of  the  Fund  until  March  23,  1967.  As  such, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  have  the  Fund  pay  his 
expenses.  Yet  this  document  shows  that 
Dorfman  was  charging  travel  expenses  to  the 
Fund  at  least  as  early  as  February  8.  Perhaps 
this  fast  and  loose  kind  of  operation  Is 
shocking  to  some,  but  at  the  Fund,  It's  "busi- 
ness as  usual. "  In  keeping  with  Central 
States  business  practices,  Dorfman  has 
pulled  another  typical  caper:  he  bought  a  6- 
seat  Lear  Jet.  then  leased  It  to  the  Fund  at 
$30,000  per  month.  Whether  the  Fund  ac- 
tually needs  Its  own  Jet  plane  is  open  to 
question;  particularly  since  Dorfman  uses  It 
most  of  the  time.  Also,  no  one  has  given 
any  answer  as  to  why  the  Fund  wouldn't 
buy  one  on  Its  own. 

And  if  anyone  had  any  doubts  about  Dorf- 
man's power,  In  March,  1967,  one  event 
quickly  dispelled  them:  as  soon  as  Hoffa  went 
to  prison,  and  Dorfman  was  "appointed,"  one 
found  that  Dorfman  was  using  Hoffa's  per- 
sonal office  In  Teamsters  headquarters  to 
conduct  business. 

THE    HOBVATH    LOANS 

The  loans  made  to  one  George  Horvath  Is 
a  recent  example  typifying  Dorfman  and  his 
style.  It  also  shows  that  Dorfman's  manipula- 
tions were  not  good  enough,  for  a  change.  Be- 
cause of  one  loan  made  to  Horvath,  and  the 
kickback  he  paid  to  obtain  It,  the  net  closed 
on  Allen  Dorfman.  What  dozens  of  Investiga- 
tors had  failed  to  do  before  finally  came  to 
pass:  Dorfman  was  convicted  of  accepting  a 
kickback.  While  this  conviction  has  not 
stopped  Dorfman,  nor  the  looting  of  the 
Fund,  it  has  shed  some  light  on  Its  opera- 
tion, and  has  put  a  significant  crack  In  the 
once-Impenetrable  wall  of  secrecy  surround- 
ing It. 

The  person  who  nailed  Dorfman  is  an  un- 
likely sort.  Rick  Ben-Venlste  Is  the  29-year- 
old  (yes;  that's  29)  U.S.  Attorney  in  New 
York  who  accomplished  It.  Although  he's  had 
less  than  4  years  experience  with  the  Justice 
Department,  Ben-Venlste  has  proved  to  be  a 
formidable  and  excellent  prosecutor.  He  Is 
responsible  for  convicting  Messrs.  Sweig  and 
Voloshen  for  bribery,  perjury,  and  influence- 
peddling  through  the  office  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  A  New  York 
Mafia  figure,  Salvatore  GraneUo,  also  came 
under  his  gun  and  was  convicted  of  income 
tax  evasion.  Two  other  Individuals  who  have 
been  promment  In  bilking  the  Pension 
Fund  were  convicted  by  him  in  a  case  in- 
volving kickbacks:  Sam  Burger,  a  friend  of 
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Dorfman,  and  James  (Jimmy  Doyle)  Plumerl, 
a  powerful  figure  In  the  Luchese  family,  one 
of  New  York's  ruling  Mafia  groups.  Doyle  did 
not  serve  his  sentence,  however;  last  Septem- 
ber he  was  discovered  with  his  necktie 
around  his  throat.  Wound  very  tightly,  we 
might  add. 

SOME  $16.8  MILLION  BORROWED $16.6 

MILLION    STILL    OWED 

The  Horvath  routine  actually  began  In 
November  1963,  when  he  borrowed  $4.4  mil- 
lion from  the  Fund  for  a  company  called 
Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Company.  In 
June  1964,  Horvath  took  out  three  more 
loans'  $644,000  went  to  his  Buckeye  Corpora- 
lion  $2.2  mUllon  to  an  outfit  called  Boott 
MUls  and  $624,000  was  funneled  into  his 
Hettrick  Manufacturing  Company.  By  March 
1967  every  one  of  these  loans  was  almost 
hopelessly  past  due.  Through  the  efforts  of 
■friends."  though,  Horvath  was  able  to  ob- 
tain a  $5.8  million  loan  for  the  Montmarte 
Hotel  in  Miami  Beach.  A  short  time  after 
that  on  June  30,  1967.  Horvath  obtained  yet 
another  loan:  $1.5  mUllon  to  a  company 
created  Just  to  receive  the  loan.  Nelsco,  Inc. 
It  was  this  last  loan  which  led  to  Dorfman  s 
conviction.  _       ^^     „  , 

Just  prior  to  the  approval  for  the  Nelsco 
loan  even  the  usual  rubber-stamping  at- 
titude of  the  Fund  trustees  was  unsettled 
because  of  Horvath's  disastrous  financial  his- 
tory It  seems  that  the  trustees  were  actually 
aealnst  It.  But  not  for  long.  Dorfman  told 
Horvath  that  for  a  mere  $55,000  payoff,  the 
loan  would  go  through,  no  sweat.  Horvath 
obtained  the  money  by  making  a  phony  busi- 
ness transaction  In  Switzerland,  and  having 
Henri  Jacques,  a  Swiss  banker,  fly  the  cash 
into  the  United  States.  Horvath  then  took 
the  money— In  $20's.  $50'8  and  $100's— to 
Dorfman's  office  In  Chicago  and  made  the 
payoff  there.  Instantly,  the  tnistees  changed 
their  mind  and  the  loan  was  made. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Horvath's  loans,  an 
interesting  sidelight  should  be  noted:  the 
total  amount  borrowed  by  Horvath  was  $16.9 
mUllon.  Overdrive  has  recently  learned 
that  the  outstanding  balance  on  these  loana 
is  still  $16.6  mlUlon. 

WHT  WOULD  NOT  JACQUES  TESTIFY? 

The  only  witness  for  the  government  was 
George  Horvath.  Repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  have  the  Swiss  banker,  Henri  Jac- 
ques, testify.  Jacques,  though,  declined  to 
appear,  although  he  gave  no  reason.  Over- 
drive recently  contacted  Jacques  at  his  home 
in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  In  an  effort  to  learn 
why  he  refused  to  appear.  Besides  reftislng 
an  answer  on  that  question,  Jacques  denied 
any  knowledge  about  Horvath  and  the  en- 
tire matter.  His  comments  In  that  regard, 
however,  are  overwhelmingly  refuted  by  the 
mass  of  documentation  proving  his  Involve- 
ment in  the  transaction.  At  this  point,  al- 
most any  speculation  could  be  made  as  to  his 
refusal  to  come  to  the  United  States. 

In  AprU.  Dorfman  was  sentenced  on  6 
counts  of  conspiracy  and  fraud.  His  "punish- 
ment:" one  year  In  prison  and  a  $15,000  flne 
on  each  count.  The  catch  Is  that  each  sen- 
tence Is  to  run  at  the  same  time.  Dorfman, 
as  one  might  expect.  Is  free  (without  having 
to  put  up  any  ball)  as  the  anticipated  ap- 
peal is  going  on. 

DORFMAN   SENTENCED 

At  the  sentencing  hearing.  Dorfman's 
lawyer  droned  on  for  45  minutes  about  his 
client's  war  record,  his  charitable  acts,  and 
how  many  people  were  dependent  on  his  pres- 
ence outside  of  prison.  All  these  were  no 
doubt  true,  particularly  the  last  comment. 
By  contrast,  Ben-Venlste's  remarks  to  the 
Judge  were  brief  low-key  and  to- the  point. 
He  noted  that  the  "people  most  concerned 
with  this  case,  but  who  were  not  present, 
were  the  members  of  the  Central  States  Pen- 
sion Fund  who  were  betrayed  by  Dorfman 
for  his  own  personal  profit."  The  law,  Ben- 
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Venlste  continued,  was  designed  "to  protect 
the  rights  and  aspirations  of  working  peo- 
ple covered  by  the  Fund.  Frequently,  these 
men  give  up  demands  In  collective  bargain- 
ing for  wage  Increases  In  exchange  for  pen- 
sion benefits,  and  they  rely  on  the  federal 
government  to  enforce  the  laws." 

GUIDING  PBINCIPL.ES  OF  THEFT  TO  CONTINUE 

Some  have  ventured  the  opinion  that  Dorf- 
man's conviction  would  bar  him  from  any 
further  connection  with  the  Fund.  When 
asked  about  that  recently,  Murtha.  the  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Fund  (and  who  In- 
siders say  Is  without  any  power  whatsoever) 
said:  "I'm  not  In  a  position  to  answer  that." 
Apparently  no  one  else  Is,  based  upon  the 
non-avallablllty  of  trustees  to  answer  that 
question.  It  has  been  learned,  however,  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  has  the  matter  "under 
consideration,"  and  that  It  Is  an  "open  ques- 
tion." 

To  expect  Dorfman  to  be  ovisted  from  his 
Impregnable  position  within  the  Teamsters 
Union  is  to  misunderstand  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  Central  States  Pen- 
sion Fund  have  their  way,  the  mortal  enemy 
of  the  Teamsters  Union — honesty — will  never 
be  allowed  to  raise  Its  ugly  head. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  the  Augiist 
7,  1972  edition  of  the  news  bulletin  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission.  I  take  this  action  to  help 
my  colleagues  be  informed  of  develop- 
ments acix>ss  the  Nation  leading  to  the 
200th  anniversary  in  1976.  The  bulletin 
is  compiled  and  written  by  the  ARBC 
communications  committee  staff.  The 
bulletin  follows: 

BICENTENNIAL   BULLETIN 
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hearings  his  Committee's  activities:  "Our 
major  efforts  this  past  year  have  been  to 
create  a  solid  base  for  the  development  of 
programs  In  the  arts.  In  travel,  hospitality 
and  exchange.  With  this  accomplished,  with 
the  selection  of  our  excellent  panelists  and 
their  concomitant  commitment  to  programs 
of  excellence." 

White  House  curator  Clement  Conger 
stated  In  a  recent  letter  that  he  hopes  the 
James  Monroe  Sitting  Room  and  the  James 
Madison  Dimng  Room  In  the  Department  of 
State  can  be  changed  archltecturaly  In  time 
for  the  Bicentennial  to  fit  the  collection  of 
federal  furniture  there. 

Msgr.  WUfrld  J.  Nash,  President  of  Gannon 
CoUege  in  Erie,  Pa.,  announced  the  Initiation 
of  a  Bicentennial  Program  which  would  be 
directed  toward  "continuing  the  preparation 
of  the  leadership  that  Is  necessary  to  the 
realization  of  the  moral  and  social  goals  ex- 
pressed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
The  college  Intends  to  relate  the  educational 
experiences  of  Its  students  to  the  significant 
responslbiUtles  they  will  have  to  assume  In 
the  United  States  in  the  next  four  years.  As- 
sisting in  the  Implementation  of  the  col- 
lege's Bicentennial  Program  Is  a  Bicenten- 
nial Committee  of  76  men  and  women. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Lancaster 
County  Bicentennial  Corporation  announced 
that  "The  Hands  of  Liberty"  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  theme  for  the  county's  bicen- 
tennial commemoration.  The  theme  alludes 
to  contributions  made  by  early  settlers  of 
Lancaster  County  to  the  country's  struggle 
for  Independence  almost  2(X)  years  ago. 

For  the  Bicentennial,  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Museum  at  St.  Michaels,  Md.  Is  considering 
the  construction  of  a  replica  of  the  British 
ship,  the  "Peggy  Stewart,"  which  was  burned 
in  the  Annapolis  Harbor  In  1774. 

In  mid-September  of  this  year,  the  Alber- 
marle-CharlottesvUle  American  Indepen- 
dence Bicentennial  Commission  of  Virginia 
win  present  Its  master  plan  for  the  county/ 
city's  bicentennial  commemoration.  The  pro- 
posed master  plan  lists  ideas  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  including  many  suggestions  from 
the  public.  Some  of  the  proposals  to  be  pre- 
sented are: 

HISTORIC 

Graves. — Program  to  clean  and  restore 
graves  In  city  and  county  of  Revolutionary 
Era,  by  Youth  Bicentennial  Committee  and 
U.S.  Army  Reserve,  monthly.  1972-1976. 


ARBC  Director  Jack  I.  LeVant  resigned 
on  August  1,  prior  to  Senate  hearings  on  the 
Bicentennial  by  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Federal  Holidays,  Charters  and  Celebra- 
tions. In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Mahoney, 
Levant  stated,  that  he  was  resigning  so 
that  "my  own  continued  service  not  serve 
as  a  controversial  and  distracting  issue  dur- 
ing the  Important  hearings  relating  to  the 
Commission." 

During  the  Senate  Hearings  Chairman 
Mahoney  told  the  legislators.  "We  are 
proud  of  our  record  and  aware  of  our  short- 
comings. There  Is  Inevitable  and  healthy  dis- 
agreement as  to  means,  methods,  and  pro- 
grams, but  there  Is  general  enthusiasm  for 
a  significant,  nationwide  observance  of  this 
mUestone  In  our  history.  Our  aim  is  to  de- 
velop programs  encompassing  that  enthusi- 
asm, programs  which  wUl  involve  all  of  our 
citizens,  because,  as  President  Nixon  has 
said  the  observance  of  our  nation's  200th 
anniversary  must  go  directly  to  the  people." 

In  his  statement  to  the  Subcommittee 
Commission  Member  Kenneth  Beale  stated, 
"I've  been  kept  busy  on  the  Commission  In 
that  It  practices  what  It  preaches.  I'm  a 
youth  of  19  with  aU  the  rights  and  powers 
of  any  other  Commissioner  which  is  a  real 
credit  to  the  ARBC  In  that  many  ^organiza- 
tions put  youth  In  positions  of  authority  in 
name  and  not  In  practice." 

George  E.  Lang,  Chairman  of  the  Festival 
USA    Committee    summarized    during    the 


EDUCATIONAL 

Exchange  Program. — City  and  County, 
through  possible  "sister  city"  program,  spon- 
sor two  high  school  students  yearly  to  Eng- 
land, and  host  two  here,  1974-1976. 

CULTURE 

Sculpture. — Plan  sculpture  competition  for 
city's  new  park,  l>eglnnlng  1976. 

FESTIVE 

Pestlve. — Request  NCAA  national  track 
finals,  1976. 

TOURISTIC 

Information  Center. — Continue  work  on 
Bicentennial  Information  Center  with  open- 
ing planned  July  4,  1974. 

The  Albermarle-Charlottesvllle  Commission 
believes  that  Its  group  is  one  of  the  first  in 
the  USA  to  hold  a  public  hearing  to  consider 
adoption  of  a  bicentennial  master  plan. 

The  religious  developments  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Era  wUl  be  studied  at  a 
conference  planned  In  1973  by  the  American 
Society  for  Church  History  and  the  Institute 
of  Early  American  History  and  Culture.  To 
be  held  In  WlUlamsburg.  Va.  on  March  30 
and  31.  the  conference  will  consider  the 
causes  and  effects  of  the  growth  of  sectar- 
ianism which  followed  the  war.  A  program 
committee  of  scholars  concerned  with  church 
history  Is  drawing  up  a  program  which  will 
bring  together  church  historians  and  others. 

During   last   week's  Senate   Hearings  Ms. 
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Hortense  Bout«U,  representing  Women  in 
Community  Service,  stated  that  her  group 
of  women  strongly  support  the  expressed 
goals  of  the  ARBC  and  the  Resolutions  of 
the  Women's  Coalition  Task  Force  thus  far 
advanced."  She  also  stated  that  her  group 
favors  legislation  to  provide  the  necessary 
authorization  and  appropriations  to  this  end. 
Charles  "Pat"  Hall,  photographer  and  writ- 
er for  Cheyenne  newspapers,  was  hired  as 
executive  director  of  the  Wyoming  Bicen- 
tennial Commission.  Commission  Chairman 
Peggy  Slmson  Curry,  Casper,  said  Hall  will 
be  headquartered  In  the  offices  of  the  State 
Archives  and  Historical  department. 


"MEET  THE  AMERICANS"  WILL 
FIND  1,000.000  HOSTS  FOR  AMER- 
ICA'S  BICENTENNIAL  GUESTS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
Fourth  of  July  message  this  year.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said: 

Our  bicentennial  era  Is  a  time  for  Ameri- 
cans to  say  to  the  world,  "You  helped  to  make 
us  what  we  are.  Come  and  see  what  wonders 
your  countrymen  have  worked  In  this  new 
country  of  ours.  Come  and  let  us  say  "Thank 
you.'  Come  and  Join  In  our  celebration  of  a 
proud  past.  Come  and  share  our  dreams  for 
a  brighter  future. " 

If  the  spirit  of  the  President's  message 
is  carried  out  in  1976,  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  government  by  the  people  may 
also  go  down  in  history  as  the  birthday 
of  genuine  people-to-people  diplomacy. 
In  that  case,  the  dream  expressed  by  the 
President  and  the  open  warmth  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  American  people  will  have 
moved  the  world  a  great  step  forward  in- 
ternational imderstanding  and  friend- 
ship. 

But  between  such  a  dream  and  its  real- 
ization lies  an  immense  gulf  that  can  be 
bridged  only  by  practical  planning  and 
hard,  persistent  work.  And  this  practical 
spadework  has  been  going  forward  for 
more  than  2  years  now,  quietly  carried  on 
by  such  private  organizations  as  Meet  the 
Americans,  a  nonprofit  task  force  spe- 
cifically designed  for  the  task  of  making 
the  American  bicentennial  celebration 
the  greatest  expression  of  -home  and 
community  hospitality  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

At  this  date,  no  one  can  say  how  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from 
other  nations  will  respond  to  our  invita- 
tion— we  can  only  be  sure  that  it  will 
be  the  greatest  friendly  convergence  of 
peoples  in  history.  Prom  all  over  the 
world,  private  citizens  will  come  to  spend 
a  few  days,  not  as  tourists  or  spectators, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  American  experi- 
ence— to  live  as  a  part  of  an  American 
family,  to  explore  its  community,  visit 
its  cultural,  industrial,  and  scenic  at- 
tractions, meet  its  neighbors,  and  learn 
about  its  life  and  work  and  problems. 

And  to  guarantee  that  wherever  they 
go  in  the  United  States,  our  guests  will 
be  personally  welcomed  by  American 
families  who  will  serve  as  their  volimteer 
hosts  and  gxiides  in  the  communities, 
Meet  the  Americans  has  embarked  on  the 
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gigantic  task  of  enlisting  1  million  Amer- 
ican volunteer  host  families  between  now 
and  1976. 

Meet  the  Americans  was  conceived  and 
organized  by  Tom  and  Frances  Murphy, 
the  uble  directors  of  the  American  Host 
Foundation,  and  its  host  plan  closely  fol- 
lows the  foundation  program  under 
which  thousands  of  European  teachers 
have  been  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  American  reality  over  the  past 
decade.  Like  the  foundation  hosts,  each 
Meet  the  American  host  family  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  correspond  with  its 
guest  or  guests  before  arrival,  and  will 
be  responsible  for  helping  to  work  out — 
in  cooperation  with  any  participating 
local  organizations — suggestions  for  the 
guest's  activities,  for  meeting  the  guest 
and  treating  him  or  her  as  a  house  guest 
for  a  stay  of  from  3  to  7  days. 

But  in  recognition  of  the  gigantic  chal- 
lenge of  the  bicentennial.  Meet  the 
Americans  has  gone  far  beyond  the  home 
hospitality  concept  to  set  up  models  for 
groups,  communities  and  cities  in  the 
United  States  to  follow  in  organizing  bi- 
centennial exchange  visits  with  compa- 
rable groups  in  other  nations.  The  first  of 
10  Meet  the  Americans  pilot  programs 
got  under  way  in  September  1971,  with  a 
highly  successful  visit  of  160  business- 
men from  Dusseldorf ,  Germany,  as  guests 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  city  of 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  and  plans  for  a  re- 
ciprocal visit  to  Dusseldorf  this  fall.  A 
second  model  exchange — between  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Offenbach,  Germany- 
will  take  place  in  1973. 

Some  groups,  such  as  the  Jaycees,  are 
already  deeply  involved  in  planning  for 
1976.  The  Meet  the  Americans  program  is 
sufficiently  flexible  that  local,  national, 
or  international  groups  of  virtually  any 
composition  or  interest  can  plan  a  small 
or  large  exchange  visit  with  a  compati- 
ble group  in  another  nation.  The  nation- 
al Meet  the  Americans  ofiBce,  at  the  Com- 
modore Hotel,  Park  Avenue  at  42d  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.Y..  10017. 

I  am  proud  to  be  among  nearly  100 
congressional  sponsors  of  this  great  ad- 
venture in  international  friendship,  and 
I  urge  everyone  who  is  proud  of  our 
Nations  heritage  and  concerned  for  its 
future  to  take  part  in  it.  If  the  bicen- 
tennial year  makes  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  international  goodwill,  a.s  I 
believe  it  can,  it  will  be  because  of  the 
vision  of  such  people  as  Tom  and  Frances 
Murphy  and  the  good  work  of  such  orga- 
nizations as  Meet  the  Americans. 


NAACP     RESOLUTIONS 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  36  years 
the  Detroit  branch  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored   People    has   led    the   struggle    of 
'blacks  for  full  freedom  and  equality  of 
opportunity,  not  only  in  Detroit,  but  in 
the  entire  Nation. 
Detroit,  which  hosted  the  63d  annual 
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convention  of  the  NAACP  on  July  3-7 
of  this  year,  represents  in  a  very  real 
sense  the  patterns  of  growth  and  change 
which  have  manifested  themselves  in  the 
past  decades.  It  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  effort  to  break  through 
the  barriers  of  race  and  color  that  have 
impeded  the  legitimate  aims  and  aspira- 
tions of  black  citizens. 

Following  in  that  tradition,  the  63d 
convention  adopted  resolutions  pertain- 
ing to  the  major  questions  concerning 
blacks  today.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  time  a  copy  of  those  resolutions  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

II.    EMERGENCT    RESOLtmONS 
1.    NIXON    AND    BUSING 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  has  consistently  re- 
lied on  the  Judicial  process  as  one  avenue 
for  vindicating  constitutional  rights.  In  no 
field  has  the  record  of  the  NAACP  been  more 
marked  with  success  than  In  public  educa- 
tion. 

NAACP  lawyers  led  the  assault  upon  the 
cancerous  "separate-but-equal"  doctrine 
promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1896. 
That  sustained  attack  culminated  In  the 
historic  decision  In  Brown  v.  Topeka  Bd.  of 
Education,  In  1954,  which  sounded  the  death 
knell  to  legally-supported  segregated  educa- 
tion. 

The  victory  reafilrmed  the  faith  of  black 
Americans  In  the  efficacy  of  law  as  an  In- 
strument of  change.  This  faith  held  fast 
even  In  the  face  of  evasions,  deceit  and  out- 
right resistance  on  the  part  of  school  officials 
and  state  authorities. 

As  the  focus  of  the  attack  on  segregated 
education  shifted  to  the  North,  the  NAACP 
exposed  the  subtleties  at  work  that  led  to 
the  segregation  of  black  children  with  the 
resultant  denial  of  equal  education  to  as  per- 
vasive a  degree  as  existed  In  the  South. 

As  the  NAACP  removed  the  cover  from 
one  Northern  school  system  after  another, 
there  was  exposed  to  full  view  state-induced 
segregation.  Nowhere  was  the  expose  more 
dramatic  than  In  the  Detroit  school  desegre- 
gation case,  Bradley  et  al.  v.  Milliken.  The 
evidence  in  that  case  showed  how  a  northern 
commimlty  encouraged  and  perpetuated 
segregation  by  shaping  school  attendance 
boundaries,  transporting  black  students  past 
white  schools  to  other  black  schools,  formu- 
lating and  modifying  attendance  zones,  pur- 
posely building  limited  capacity  schools  in 
white  areas  so  as  to  restrict  attendance  of 
blacks,  and  allowing  educational  choice  to  be 
Influenced  by  white  commimlty  sentiment. 

What  has  been  true  of  Detroit  can  be 
found  to  exist  In  nearly  every  major  urban 
area.  The  Judge  In  the  San  Francisco  Uni- 
fied School  District  Case  (197)  said  the  "law 
Is  settled  that  school  authorities  violate  the 
Constitution  by  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  schools  or  enlargement  of  existing 
ones  in  a  manner  which  continues  or  in- 
creases substantial  racial  imbalance."  Covirts 
have  moved  to  correct  this  evil  by  directing 
the  use  of  traditional  educational  tools  such 
as  busing,  consolidation,  pairing,  etc.  One  of 
the  educational  tools,  bus  transportation,  has 
been  provided  by  the  states  over  a  half  cen- 
tiuy.  Forty  percent  of  all  school  children  cur- 
rently arrive  at  their  school  doors  on  a  bus 
provided  by  the  state.  Adding  to  that  the 
niunber  of  those  who  use  public  transporta- 
tion, tbOsPercentage  rises  to  slxty-flve  per- 
cent.        ^ 

Busing  for  educational  purposes  Is  not  a 
new  phenomenon  in  America.  It  has  been 
widely  accepted  as  one  of  the  necessary  tools 
of  modern  day  education.  Now  that  Its  use 
Is  being  called  in  to  aid  desegregation,  polit- 
ical opportunities  and  racists  are  declaring  It 
to  be  an  evil.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  picked  up  the  "never  never"  bat- 
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tie  cry  and  Is  leading  the  mob  in  Its  assault 
upon  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  equal 
protection  clause.  He  Is  invading  the  preroga- 
tive of  a  co-equal  branch  of  government,  the 
judiciary,  by  proposing  legislation  designed 
to  Interfere  with  the  power  of  the  courts 
to  correct  constitutional  violations.  He  Is 
arousing  passions  of  hate  and  bitterness. 

President  Nixon  has  even  made  a  thinly 
veiled  threat  to  encourage  the  campaign  for 
the  enactment  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment forbidding  busing  for  the  purpose  of 
desegregation  if  the  Congress  does  not  act 
In  plainer  language  on  his  request  for  a 
moratorium.  His  obsession  with  this  angle 
Is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  major  por- 
tion of  his  remarks  on  the  signing  of  the 
Higher  Education  Bill  were  in  support  of  his 
antl-buslng  stance. 

This  Is  a  divisive  strategy  totally  destruc- 
tive to  a  constitutional  form  of  government. 
Furthermore,  coming  as  It  does  at  a  time 
when  courts  have  begun  to  effectively  deal 
with  deeply  rooted  Institutional  segregation, 
it  amounts  to  changing  the  rules  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  game. 

The  NAACP  goes  on  record  as  reaffirming 
Its  commitment  to  the  Judicial  process  as 
one  means  of  redressing  grievances.  We  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  a  single  society. 
We  win  continue  to  resist  with  all  of  our 
resources  any  strategy  or  device  designed  to 
inhibit  or  Interfere  with  the  power  of  courts 
to  utilize  busing  as  a  tool  for  correcting  con- 
stitutional violations. 

We  call  upon  all  units  of  the  NAACP  and 
all  of  America,  to  reject  both  the  crude  and 
the  sophisticated  attempts  at  perpetuating 
dualism  In  American  society  by  keeping  black 
children  contained  in  segregated  educational 
compounds. 

IV.  Civn,  Rights 

1.    PRIVATE    CLUBS 

V^rhereas  the  granting  of  liquor  licenses  or 
all  other  special  privileges  by  states  to  pri- 
vate clubs  that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin  places  the 
state  stamp  of  approval  upon  such  discrimi- 
nation, and 

Whereas  such  discrimination  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a  recent  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we  call  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  exercise  Its  authority  under  the  13th 
and  14th  Amendments  to  enact  legislation 
prohibiting  the  Issuance  of  liquor  licenses, 
the  granting  of  tax  exemptions  or  all  other 
special  privileges  to  applicants  that  discrimi- 
nate on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin. 

2.    IMPLEMENTATIOK    OP    NAACP    NATIONAL 
DOMESTIC   POLICY 

Whereas,  the  present  federal  administra- 
tion has  steadily  eroded  those  domestic  pro- 
grams aimed  at  alleviating  the  plight  of  Inner 
city  blacks,  other  minorities  and  the  poor, 
and 

Whereas,  the  process  of  the  Model  Cities 
program,  despite  its  shortcomings,  is  pres- 
ently one  of  the  few  major  federal  programs 
that  can  be  an  effective  social  and  physical 
development  tool  for  blacks,  other  minorities 
and  the  poor,  but  the  administration  has 
withheld  adequate  funds  for  Model  Cities  and 
has  persisted  In  Its  efforts  to  terminate  that 
program;  and 

Whereas,  blacks,  other  minorities  and  the 
poor,  are  left  with  a  situation  where,  for  the 
first  time  In  ten  years,  there  Is  no  nationally 
concerted  effort  by  government  to  Implement 
a  comprehensive,  Indepth  national  domestic 
program,  and  the  needs  of  blacks,  other  mi- 
norities and  the  poor  are  being  Ignored  or 
soft-pedaled  by  the  national  administration; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  NAACP  force  the 
Issue  and  the  need  for  Implementing  a  com- 
prehensive domestic  policy  by  adopting  the 
following  strategy : 
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1.  Follow-up  the  NAACP  presentation  of  Its 
domestic  policy  to  the  platform  committees 
of  the  major  political  parties  and  presenta- 
tion to  all  presidential  candidates  and  re- 
questing and  publishing  the  position.  If  any. 
taken  by  each  of  these  candidates,  and 

2.  Direct  all  units  of  the  NAACP  to  express 
our  dissatisfaction  to  elected  congressional 
officials  regarding  the  current  reactionary  at- 
titude of  the  present  administration  with  re- 
spect to  domestic  programs  which  affect  the 
lives  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  and  the 
poor; 

3.  Consider  working  with  other  groups  who 
have  a  common  stake  In  a  national  domestic 
program  to  achieve  the  goals  of  decent  hous- 
ing, adequate  schools,  full  employment  and 
comprehensive  health  services. 

4.  Urge  the  postal  service  to  restore  the 
funding  of  the  Postal  Street  Academies  In 
the  six  major  cities  which  provided  economic 
and  other  assistance  to  more  than  3,000  poor 
and  disadvantaged  youth. 

3.  PENAL  REFORM 

Whereas,  the  NAACP  is  concerned  with 
fair  and  equal  Justice  and  treatment  for  all 
people.  Whereas,  minority  people  are  not  ade- 
quately represented  on  policy  and  decision 
making  commissions,  boards,  committees  and 
agencies  concerned  with  reform  of  penal  in- 
stitutions, administration,  rehabUltatlon. 
and  enforcement  procedures;  and  whereas, 
the  confinement  of  first  offenders  with  hard- 
ened criminals  Is  deemed  objectionable  and 
a  deterrent  to  the  rehabUltatlon  of  these 
first  offenders,  and 

Whereas,  rehabilitation  of  these  first  of- 
fenders Is  considered  a  first  priority, 

Be  it  resolved,  that  all  units  of  the  NAACP 
call  upon  Federal  and  State  prison  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  and  administrators  to 
strongly  urge  the  immediate  provision  of 
separate  minimum  security  facilities  for  first 
offenders  convicted  of  non -heinous  crimes, 
and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  budgetary 
requirements  for  the  future  construction  of 
such  mtohnum  security  correctional  facili- 
ties, as  an  aid  to  rehabilitation. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  all  units  of 
the  NAACP  become  actively  concerned  par- 
ticipants in  Penal  Reform  programs. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  state  officials 
initiate  construction  of  state  prisons  In 
smaller  sizes  In  vicinities  of  larger  cities  to 
facilitate  visitation  by  families  of  Inmates 
and  recruitment  of  blacks  for  employment  In 
such  correctional  institutions  as  guards, 
counselors,  and  all  other  personnel  having 
direct  association  with  inmates. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  to  facilitate 
the  recruitment  of  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties that  It  be  incumbent  upon  the  state  to 
provide  suitable  and  convenient  housing  for 
the  personnel. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  NAACP 
urges  Federal  and  state  governments  to  initi- 
ate an  affirmative  action  program  to  facili- 
tate active  recruitment  of  blacks  and  other 
minorities  for  such  employment  In  existing 
institutions. 

4.   JURY  PANELS 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
mandates  that  persons  accused  of  crimes  be 
tried  by  a  Jury  of  their  peers  is  almost  al- 
ways ignored  where  the  defendant  is  black. 
The  composition  of  petit  and  grand  Juries  Is 
almost  never  representative  of  the  makeup 
of  the  total  community.  Pew  blacks  ever 
serve  on  grand  juries.  The  poor  and  those 
with  limited  formal  education  are  generally 
excluded  from  both  petit  and  grand  Juries. 
We  believe  this  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  many  Instances  prosecutors  use  the  de- 
vice of  peremptory  challenge  to  exclude 
blacks  and  other  minorities  from  serving  on 
petit  juries. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Jury 
selection  method  presently  practiced 
throughout  the  United  States  that  falls  to 
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guarantee  a  defendant  a  jury  of  his  peers  be 
restructured. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  persons  called 
to  serve  on  any  Jury  receive  sufficient  com- 
pensation to  avoid  imposing  financial  hard- 
ship. Tliat  the  qualifications  for  jurors  be 
no  greater  than  the  qualifications  for  voting 
in  national  elections.  That  the  makeup  of 
jury  panels  conform  as  nearly  as  practical  to 
numerical  representation  of  minorities  that 
exist  in  the  total  community  and  further 
that  the  practice  of  excusing  women  from 
Jury  service  solely  because  of  their  sex  be  dis- 
continued. 

Be  it  finally  resolved  that  the  delegates  to 
the  63rd  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  in  session  In  Detroit,  Michigan,  call 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  SUte  Legislatures  to  enact  the  proper 
legislation  to  effect  the  foregoing  changes 
without  delay. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  NAACP  brtmch- 
es  undertake  an  action  education  program  to 
Inform  the  community  of  what  Is  required 
to  be  included  on  the  rolls  from  which  jurors 
are  selected.  I.e.,  registering  property  and 
taxable  assets  and  exemptions  to  be  placed 
on  Jury  rolls. 

5.    legal   action   for   EQUAL   OPPOBTUNITT 

Whereas,  the  NAACP  has  filed  an  omnibus 
suit  in  a  United  States  District  Court  naming 
as  defendants  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Call- 
lornla  and  eight  state  agencies  responsible 
for  administration  of  programs  In  such  areas 
as  education,  employment,  and  housing;  and 

Whereas,  the  NAACP  fully  expects  to  bring 
similar  types  of  suits  In  other  states  in  an 
effort  to  .>:peed  the  death  knell  of  racial  dis- 
crimination; and 

Whereas,  for  Negroes  to  have  to  sue  dis- 
trict by  district,  city  by  city,  wUl  continue  to 
frustrate  and  prolong  the  achievement  of 
equal  opportunity;  be  It  hereby 

Resolved  that  all  NAACP  units  consider 
similar  legal  action  as  may  be  appropriate  In 
their  jurisdiction  including  techniques  of 
fund  raising  for  litigation. 

6.    UNANIMOUS    JURY    TRIALS 

Be  It  resolved  that  In  light  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  approving  Jury  ver- 
dicts In  criminal  cases  where  such  verdicts 
are  less  than  unanimous,  we  call  upon  all 
NAACP  branches  throughout  the  country  to 
contact  their  state  legislators  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  bar  any  criminal  convic- 
tion of  defendants  where  such  verdicts  were 
not  agreed  to  by  the  entire  Jury. 

7.  RESTEICTrVE  PRACTICES  IN  PROFESSIONAL 
SPORTS 

Whereas,  the  draft,  reserve  clause  and 
other  restrictive  practices  of  professional 
sports,  despite  some  of  the  high  salaries  paid, 
constitute  a  form  of  Involuntary  servitude. 

and 

Whereas,  so  far  as  baseball  Is  concerned, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  permitted  these  prac- 
tices notwithstanding  the  growing  commer- 
cialization of  the  game. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
outlaw  those  restrictive  practices  and  sub- 
ject professional  sports  to  anti-trust  laws  so 
players  will  be  able  to  negotiate  freely  for 
their  services. 

8.  CIVILIAN  REVIEW  BOARDS 

The  NAACP  reaffirms  Its  prior  resolution  In 
favor  of  civilian  review  boards  of  police  as  a 
means  of  holding  checks  and  balances  over 
police  departments  in  relation  to  minority 

citizens. 

9.  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

Whereas,  women  have  made  untold  contri- 
butions to  this  country  and  to  this  Associa- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  26th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  is  presently  being 
submitted  to  state  legislatures  for  ratlflca- 
ion,  and 
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Whereas,  ratification  by  38  states  U  re- 
quired. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  NAACP  go  on  rec- 
ord supporting  the  ratification  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 


WOMEN  IN  THE  MILITARY 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF   NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1972 
Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
chair  studied  the  manner  in  which  the 
military  utilizes  its  manpower,  including 
its  womanpower.  The  report  of  that  sub- 
committee was  forwarded  to  Chairman  F. 
Edward  Hebert  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  June  28,  was  approved 
for  printing  by  him  on  July  10,  and 
printed  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  was  as  follows: 

There  1«  mere  tokenism  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  military  service  In  the 
utilization  of  women.  We  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  reliance  on  the  draft  could  be 
lessened  If  more  vigorous  efforts  were  made 
to  recruit  women  throughout  this  nation, 
and  more  meaningful  Job  opportunities  were 
provided  once  the  women  entered  the  mili- 
tary. One  of  the  first  steps  that  could  and 
should  be  taken  Is  the  elimination  of  any  law 
which  discriminates  between  men  and  women 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  in  today's  New 
York  Times  a  story  stating  that  the  Army 
announced    yesterday    that    it    would 
double  the  Women's  Army  Corps  by  1978 
and  give  the  WAC's  a  far  larger  variety  of 
assignments,  such  as  missile  repair  crew- 
men, radar  technicians,  electronic  spe- 
callsts,  and  heavy  equipment  operators. 
While  I  will  not  claim  that  our  subcom- 
mittee,   consisting    of    Representatives 
Samuel    S.    Stratton    of    New    York, 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California,  Carle- 
ton  J.  King  of  New  York,  G.  William 
Whitehurst  of  Virginia,  with  Counsels 
William  H.  Cook  and  James  F.  Shumate. 
Jr.,  accomplished  this  miracle,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  it  contributed,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Army  for  having  made  a 
real  breakthrough  from  mere  tokenism 
to  real  participation. 

Despite  the  article  which  follows,  the 
subcommittee  plans  no  further  Investiga- 
tion of  skirt  lengths: 

Women's  Army  Corps  To  Grow  Wrrn  More 
Jobs  and  New  cSttles 
Washington,  August  7.  -The  Army  said 
today  that  It  would  nearly  double  the  size  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  by  1978,  give  Wacs 
almost  any  type  of  assignment  except  combat 
and  maybe  put  them  In  pantsults. 

The  program  to  use  more  women  In  the 
military  Is  expected  to  ease  the  Army's  prob- 
lems in  achieving  an  all-volunteer  Army  by 
next  summer. 

"By  bringing  In  niore  women,  the  Army 
win  be  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
required  In  noncombat  Jobs,"  Brig.  Gen. 
Mildred  C.  Bailey,  the  WAC  director  said. 

She  told  a  news  conference  that  the  13.320- 
member  corps  would  be  expanded  to  15.900 
by  next  June  and  that  by  June  1978,  it  would 
total  24,000,  the  largest  number  since  World 
War  II  when  It  had  nearly  100,000  members. 
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STYLE   NOTES 

To  help  attract  enlistees,  General  Bailey 
said  that  the  green  uniform  would  be  re- 
styled  to  make  it  more  feminine,  more  com- 
fortable and  easier  to  maintain.  A  pant  suit 
for  work  is  being  considered,  she  said. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Wacs  have  been 
authorized  to  wear  more  stylish  black  patent- 
leather  shoes  and  black  berets  in  place  of  the 
World  War  II -style  caps. 

Skirl  lengths,  however,  will  remain  un- 
changed— one  inch  above  or  one  inch  below 
the  knees.  "We  feel  this  Is  a  good,  reasonable 
skirt  length  for  our  uniform,"  the  52-year- 
old  general  remarked. 

The  Wacs,  now  mostly  In  clerical  and  ad- 
ministrative Jobs,  will  soon  work  beside  men 
In  such  Jobs  as  mlsslle-repalr  crewmen,  radar 
technicians,  electronics  specialists  and  heavy 
equipment  operators. 

Up  to  now  women  were  allowed  to  fill 
only  139  of  the  484  Army  assignments,  but 
now  only  48  are  forbidden,  to  women,  and 
they  all  involve  carrying  a  rifle. 

The  opening  of  new  Job  opportunities  to 
women  followed  a  report  last  month  by  a 
House  Armed  Services  subcommittee  that 
accused  the  Defense  Department  of  "mere 
tokenism  In  the  utilization  of  women  In  the 
armed  services." 
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PATRICIA  NIXON.   'AMBASSADOR 
FOR  PEACE " 


HON. 


FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1972 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mr.  Hubert  F.  Lee,  editor  of 
Dixie  Business  magazine,  published  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  published  a  warm  trib- 
ute to  Mrs.  Nixon  for  her  continued  ef- 
forts to  bring  peace  to  the  world.  The 
article  is  published  in  the  summer  issue 
and  Ls  written  by  his  daughter,  Sara  Ivey, 
and  is  entitled  "Patricia  Nixon,  'Ambas- 
sador for  Peace.'  "  I  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  all  my  colleagues: 
Patricia  Ndcon,  "Ambassador  for  Peace" 

(By  Sara  Ivey) 
We  were  thrilled  and  proud  as  we  watched 
the  TV  when  the  First  Lady,  was  shown  with 
the  President  on  the  mission  of  Peace  in 
China  and  Russia. 

The  President  and  his  top  aides  did  the 
bargaining. 

But  It  was  the  First  Lady,  Pat  Nixon,  who 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Chinese  people  and 
the  Russian  people  with  her  graclousness, 
simplicity,  genuine  concern  and  Interest  In 
the  people,  their  accomplishments  and  way 

ot  life. 

Pat  Nixon  maintained  poise  and  excited 
Interest  and  the  leaders  and  people  responded 
with  smiles  and  appreciation. 

She  was  an  "Ambassador  for  Peace" — 
without  portfolio  ...  on  a  radiant  mission  of 
good  will. 

A  gracious  proof  that  the  American  people 
want  only  friendship  and  peace  over  the 
world. 

She  was  the  Pat  Nixon  who  In  1957  was  ac- 
claimed m  a  Gallup  Poll  as  one  of  the  "most 
admired  women." 

Here  was  the  Pat  Nixon  who  also  In  1957 
was  named  the  "Nation's  Ideal  Housewife" 
by  Homemakers  Forum — communicating  to 
the  homemakers  of  China  and  Russia  the 
kinship  of  mothers  the  world  over. 

The  TV  and  the  reporters  made  it  clear 
that  she  was  Just  a  man's  wife  helping  her 
husband  by  Just  being  his  wife. 

Helen  Thomas,  UPI's  outstanding  White 


House  reporter,  who  covered  the  tripe,  told 
the  UPI  breakfast  meeting  In  NX  that 
"Everything  was  news,  and  It  was  a  Joy  to 
have  my  editors  ask  via  trans-Pacific  satel- 
lite :  "What's  Pat  Wearing." 

VThen  the  Atlanta  Constitution  ran  an 
editorial  "Winning  Hearts"  praising  Mrs. 
Nixon,  my  father  wrote  her: 

June  3,  1972. 
Dear  Mas.  Nkson:  The  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion had  an  editorial  this  morning  about  you 
with  the  caption  "Winning  Hearts." 

For  a  few  months,  you  have  become  to  the 
world  one  of  the  "World's  10  Greatest 
Women." 

I  saw  you  on  TV  two  decades  ago  with 
Mr.  Nixon  when  he  came  before  the  bar  of 
the  nation  and  I  was  Impressed  with  the  old 
saying  that  behind  every  Great  man  is  a 
Great  wife. 

I  wonder  If  you  wovUd  give  me  a  few  quotes 
on  your  trips  to  China  and  to  Russia — from 
10  to  1,999  words. 

I  would  also  appreciate  an  autographed 
picture — glossy  print. 

Twenty  years  ago,  we  set  out  to  name  the 
"World's   10  Greatest  Women."  The   10  for 
1952  Included: 
Helen  Keller. 
Helen  Rogers  Reld. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby. 
LUa  Acheson  Wallace. 
Mary  Roberts  Rlnehart. 
In  1952,  we  added  Mrs.  Mamie  Doud  Elsen- 
hower. 
And  In  1954,  Queen  Elizabeth. 
I  couldn't  make  a  Judgment  on  the  futxire 
of  India,  so  we  didn't  make  a  selection  In 
1955  or  the  following  years. 

Also  we  began  naming  the  "A  Great  Amer- 
ican" in  1955.  On  that  list  we  have  Included 
Helen  Keller,  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  etc.  .  .  . 

Sincerely, 

Hubert  Lee. 

Mrs.  Nixon's  response: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  13, 1972. 

Dear  Mr.  Lee:  Yovu:  generous  response  to 
our  travels  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  most 
meaningful  expression  of  friendship  and 
support. 

Knowing  that  we  carried  with  us  the  spirit 
of  goodwill  from  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  our  mission. 

As  mankind  attains  new  thresholds  of 
understanding  and  communication,  all  cit- 
izens of  the  world  will  be  greatly  enriched 
and  enlightened  through  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  exchange  of  the  goals  and  ac- 
complishments of  peace. 

With  deep  appreciation  for  your  warm 
message. 

Sincerely, 

Patricia  Nixon. 


When  Mrs.  Elsenhower  was  added  In  1953 
to  the  list  of  the  "World's  10  Greatest  Living 
Women"  It  was  announced  in  the  Editor's 
Whirligig  In  the  Issue  featuring  Colonel 
James  C.  Self  as  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for 
1952.  „     . 

Ten — Last  year  the  editors  of  Dixie  Busi- 
ness started  out  to  pick  the  Ten  Greatest 
Living  Women.  We  named  only  5  in  1952 — 
with  the  Idea  of  adding  one  a  year,  making  it 
a  six  year  project.  The  first  5  included  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby,  Helen  KeUer,  Helen  Rogers 
Reld,  LUa  Acheson  Wallace  and  Mary  Roberts 
Rlnehart. 

Sixth  Is  Mamie  Elsenhower,  helpmate  oi 
General  and  President  Dvrtght  D.  Elsenhower. 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  whose  picture  adorned 
the  Spring,  1951  issue  of  Dixie  Business 
when  she  became  the  first  woman  named  to 
the  South's  Hall  of  Fame,  wrote: 

"To  select  a  name  for  the  World's  Ten 
Greatest  Women  list  for  this  year,  as  you 
request.  Is  difficult.  I  might  however,  suggest 
the  name  of  Mamie  Elsenhower  who  qualifies 
as  a  great  woman  In  woman's  most  Important 
role  . .  ." 
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The  editors  of  Dixie  Business  name  Pat 
Nixon  as  one  of  the  "World's  10  Greatest 
Living  Women"  for  the  same  reasons  Mrs. 
Elsenhower  was  named  In  the  year  1953  as 
"a  great  woman  who  qualifies  In  woman's 
most  important  role  .  .  ." 


THE  SUMMER  OF  1972  BY  ERIC 
JOHNSON 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  count  among  my  constituents 
Eric  Johnson,  a  young  man  from  Glen- 
dora,  Calif.  Eric  is  16  years  old  and  grad- 
uated this  June  from  Glendora  High 
School. 

Notwithstanding  his  youth,  Eric  was 
recognized  as  a  student  with  imusual 
perception  and  judgment.  For  these  rea- 
sons and  others,  he  was  invited  to  de- 
liver one  of  the  speeches  upon  his  grad- 
uation. 

A  copy  of  Eric  Johnson's  speech  has 
been  called  to  my  attention.  It  reflects  a 
degree  of  awareness  of  world  events  and 
America's  role  in  them  that  one  seldom 
finds  in  young  persons,  16  years  of  age. 
I  commend  Eric's  speech,  "The  Summer 
of  1972,"  to  my  colleagues  and  I  insert 
the  text  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  Summer  of  1972 
There  have  been  many  graduation  cere- 
monies and  graduation  speeches.  I  would 
hesitate  to  guess  how  many.  Our  country  has 
expanded  public  school  education  as  no  other 
nation  In  history  and  with  that  expansion 
has  grown  the  traditional  graduation  exer- 
cises and  the  graduation  speech.  Mos^  of 
these  speeches  have  been  predictably  opti- 
mistic and  often  full  of  cliches.  However,  in 
recent  years  It  has  become  popular  to  be- 
rate our  parents  with  the  "generation  gap", 
paint  a  future  full  of  gloom  and  possible 
doom,  and.  In  general,  to  be  negative  and 
foreboding. 

I  believe  that  this  happens  to  be  a  happy 
time,  I  feel  no  desire  to  crucify  you  parents 
or  to  condemn  the  "establishment"  for  a 
whole  series  of  grievances  or  to  blame  every- 
thing wrong  with  the  world  on  "the  system." 
Rather,  I  would  prefer  to  compare  the 
Class  of  '72  with  a  few  past  graduations 
which  I  believe  will  place  our  hopes,  our 
concerns  and  our  problems  In  better  per- 
spective, I  have  entitled  my  speech.  "The 
Summer  of  "72." 

First,  I  would  like  to  go  back  40  years  to 
the  summer  of  1932.  This  graduation  class 
was  coming  out  of  high  school  In  what  Is 
now  called  the  "Great  Depression".  I  don't 
suppose  that  anyone  who  was  a  graduate 
in  the  year  1932  thought  of  It  as  "great." 
Rather,  it  was  a  time  of  economic  chaos,  of 
national  dejection,  and  for  a  great  many  peo- 
ple a  time  of  worry  over  the  most  basic  of 
concerns  such  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
What  was  a  person  graduating  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1932  to  do?  Those  "New  Deal"  meas- 
ures which  were  later  to  be  Instituted  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  had  not  yet  come 
to  pass.  A  graduate  of  '32  was  lucky  to  get 
a  Job  and  the  vast  majority  could  not  afford 
college. 

Yotirs  was  a  time  of  depression  and  fear 
and  the  problem  must  have  appeared  over- 
whelming. Tour  parents  miist  have  been 
concerned  about  your  prospects  and  un- 
doubtedly had  much  advice  to  give.  However, 
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their  advice  was  based  upon  their  own  ex- 
periences and  like  most  18  years  olds,  you 
thought  you  were  smarter  than  your  parents. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  despair,  you  went 
out  and  got  a  Job,  you  married,  you  had  chil- 
dren and,  to  your  everlasting  credit,  you  out- 
smarted the  doubters  and  the  negative 
thinkers.  You  hung  In  there  and  eventually 
with  the  coming  of  World  War  II,  the  eco- 
nomic problenas  of  the  nation  changed  dras- 
tically. Mr.  Roosevelt's  famous  remark  to  the 
country  In  1933  'that  all  we  have  to  fear  Is 
fear  Itself,"  turned  out  to  be  true  after  all. 
We  admire  your  courage,  your  stamina  and 
your  faith  In  this  great  country. 

In  the  summer  of  "42,  we  find  that  those 
graduating  In  that  year  had  a  whole  new  set 
of  problems.  The  winds  of  war  had  finally 
blown  their  way  and  this  country  was  now 
engaged  In  a  great  international  struggle. 
The  factories,  farms  and  transportation  sys- 
tems were  being  put  Into  high  gear  and  Jobs 
were  plentiful. 

Those  of  you  who  graduated  In  this  fateful 
year  wUl  remember  that  there  were  many 
empty  chairs  at  those  graduation  ceremonies, 
some  of  the  18  year  olds  had  been  drafted 
and  others  had  volunteered.  Those  who  had 
not  yet  gone  to  war  on  graduation  day  were 
soon  to  make  their  departure. 

So,  as  we  look  at  the  summer  of  '42  we 
see  yet  another  set  of  problems.  This  was  a 
time  of  great  crisis.  The  allies  weren't  doing 
too  well,  and  the  tide  of  battle  had  not  yet 
turned  In  the  summer  of  "42,  so  these  people 
were  faced  with  an  uncertain  future  and  a 
sense  of  urgency.  The  older  generation  said 
to  these  kids — "don't  get  married  during  a 
war."  But,  many  did.  It  was  perhaps  a  time 
of  "live  while  you  can."  This  class  of  '42 
must  have  appeared  to  be  a  group  of  Irre- 
sponsible, pleasure-seeking,  Jltterbugglng. 
selfish  Individuals. 

However,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  a 
time  of  national  unity  and  patriotism.  That 
same  class  and  others  like  it  went  out  and 
won  an  awfully  big  war. 

The  class  of  '42,  first  called  OI's  and  then 
"Vets,"  came  home  and  Invaded  the  old 
American  college  and  shook  the  "establish- 
ment" with  your  smoking  on  campus,  your 
beer  drinking  sessions,  and  also  with  your 
seriousness.  No  longer  was  Harvard  gentle- 
man "C"  good  enough  for  you  and  you  de- 
manded more  than  the  old  standard  answers 
from  your  professors.  You  defined  tradition, 
but  in  your  wake  you  have  created  a  better 
system  for  us  to  enjoy. 

As  the  class  of  '42  was  leaving  the  scene 
and  becoming  a  part  of  the  "establishment," 
along  came  the  class  of  '52.  In  the  summer 
of  '52.  we  were  knee  deep  In  Korea,  the  cold 
war  was  ever  present,  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand was  building  Its  huge  nuclear  bomb- 
er force  and.  In  general,  the  world  had  a  new 
set  of  problems.  The  class  of  '52  was  the  first 
to  have  an  "undeclared  war"  which  had  the 
country  all  up-tight.  The  great  United  Na- 
tions envisioned  by  Its  architects  was  show- 
ing Itself  to  be  a  great  debating  society 
and  Sen.  McCarthy  was  sowing  the  seeds  of 
doubt  throughout  the  land. 

So  what  was  the  class  of  '52  to  think?  Most 
would  face  the  draft  to  conduct  some  "police 
action,"  the  threat  of  World  War  HI  was 
very  real  and  the  economics  of  a  large  budget 
and  deficit  spending  to  support  half  the 
world  and  huge  expenditures  for  defense 
were  all  new  and  uncertain. 

But,  In  reflecting  back  over  the  last  20 
years,  I  feel  that  the  class  of  '52  has  already 
begun  to  make  their  mark.  Many  of  this 
group  have  been  Involved  In  our  tremendous 
space  program.  This  group  Is  only  now  reach- 
ing the  point  of  power  and  Influence.  They 
had  a  whole  set  of  problems  In  the  summer 
of  '52,  unlike  anything  that  had  preceded 
It.  They  too,  have  survived. 

The  svunmer  of  '62  is  too  young  to  assess. 
But  do  you  remember  that  summer?  Viet- 
nam and  Southeast  Asia  were  becoming  a 
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serious  problem  that  no  one  knew  how  to 
solve  The  Cuban  MlssUe  Crisis  was  very 
real  and  for  a  few  days  the  wortd  hung  in  a 
delicate  balance.  The  Civil  Rights  Movement 
was  m  fuU  gear  and  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  our  domestic  lives.  Bigger  missile 
sites  were  being  placed  around  the  country 
and  John  Glenn  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  The 
class  of  '62  was  In  a  dilemma.  These  are  peo- 
ple who  are  In  their  late  20's.  They  are  chil- 
dren of  another  era  and  are  yet  to  be  heard 

Now  as  we  face  the  summer  of  -72,  we  are 
filled  with  the  same  fear,  and  anticipations 
as  the  generations  before  us.  We  live  In  good 
times,  but  there  are  stUl  many  problems 
which  confront  us. 

The  Vietnam  War  Is  stUl  with  us  after  all 
of  these  years  and  unless  there  Is  an  ex- 
tremely abrupt  change  In  our  policy  niany  of 
us  wlU  be  faced  with  the  draft  and  the 
prospect  of  entering  this  war. 

Crime  and  violence  stUl  persist  In  many  of 
our  larger  cities.  It  appears  that  this  Is  a 
reflection  on  the  ever  growing  pressures  of 
our  society.  ,_„ 

Air  water  and  noise  pollution  are  growing 
menaces  to  our  society.  With  the  environ- 
mental problems  present,  our  abUlty  to  per- 
form our  dally  routine  In  a  natural  nmapef- 
has  been  greatly  endangered.  We  are  advl«<| 
by  experts  that  the  population  explosion  will 
be  a  problem  In  the  not  too  distant  future  If 
measures  are  not  taken  to  curb  our  growth. 
Inflation  Is  our  economic  problem  of  the 
day  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  Korean 
War,  we  have  wage  and  price  controls,  we 
have  the  continuing  social  problem  of  mi- 
nority rights.  We  have  the  Black  Movement, 
the  Chlcano  Movement,  the  American  In- 
dian Movement  and  now  even  our  women 
want  their  liberation.  Our  society  Is  under- 
going  tremendous  changes  at  an  ever  Increas- 
ing rate.  .  . 

So  these  arc  not  easy  times  to  be  gradu- 
ating from  high  school.  Some  of  us,  wUl  be 
entering  college  and  some  wUl  be  going  to 
work  However,  I  have  the  confidence  and 
optimism  that,  like  the  graduating  classes  of 
other  summers,  we  will  rise  above  our  pro»>- 
lems  with  courage  and  determination. 

Even  with  the  problems  facing  us,  these 
are  vigorous  and  exciting  times.  Our  role  in 
society  Is  much  different  than  the  graduat- 
ing seniors  of  the  previous  years.  We  have 
been  given  more  responsibility  and  have  been 
forced  to  make  more  decisions  which  will 
determine  the  course  of  our  lives.  But,  with 
these  responsibilities,  we  have  obtained  a 
newly  found  freedom.  The  freedom  to  speak 
about  what  Is  on  our  minds  and  actually  be 
heard.  We  have  even  been  given  the  right  to 
vote  for  oxir  public  offlcUls.  This  Is  a  his- 
toric moment  and  obtaining  this  most 
precious  right  makes  us  different  from  those 
classes  that  have  preceded  us.  We  should  ac- 
cept this  gift  as  a  challenge. 

It  U  impossible  to  Imagine  what  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  us  for  these  are  complex 
times  However,  we  can  look  at  the  problems 
and  worry  about  why  they  are  present  and 
say  we  can't  and  we  won't;  or — we  can  look 
at  the  future  as  a  challenge  and  say  we  can 
and  we  will  ...  we  can  and  we  wUl. 

As  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  once  said 
"Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and  say 
why,  I  dream  things  that  never  were  and 
say,  why  not?" 

We  maintain  the  same  aspirations,  hopes, 
and  concerns  as  the  classes  before  us.  The 
circumstances  are  different,  but  the  dreams 
are  the  same. 

After  tonight,  everyone  will  be  going  their 
separate  wavs  and  the  days  at  Glendora 
High  Schoorwlll  be  left  behind  us.  Regard- 
less of  whether  the  past  three  years  have 
been  rewarding  or  disappointing,  we  must 
now  look  upon  Glendora  High  as  an  experi- 
ence In  the  past. 

We  look  hopefully  to  the  future,  for  now. 
we  are  a  part  of  the  Summer  of  '72. 
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HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  8.  1972 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
1275  which  would  provide  for  the  poten- 
tial takeover  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Co.  by  a  Federal  corporation. 
I  had  been  considering  such  legislation 
ever  since  Congress  was  first  approached 
in  1969  for  loan  guarantees  to  save  the 
line,  and  I  became  more  convinced  that 
such  a  measure  was  needed  when  Penn 
Central  began  its  drastic  reductions  in 
service.  When  I  saw  the  "Staff  Study  of 
the  Financial  Collapse  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Co."  I  became  convinced  that  Fed- 
eral interests  and  money  were  in  jeop- 
ardy as  long  as  the  railroad  was  being 
run  largely  by  second-rung  officers 
trained  by  the  ousted  first-rung  officers 
whose  peccadillos  are  exposed  in  the  re- 
port. 

It  has  now  become  clear  that  this  com- 
pany will  never  be  able  to  function  prof- 
itably under  their  direction  except  at  the 
very  high  cost  of  drastic  service  aban- 
donment and  work-force  reductions. 
Total  Penn  Central  trackage  has  already 
been  reduced  from  40,000  to  20.000  mUes 
and  the  company  now  wants  to  go  to 
11,000  miles.  Six  thousand  to  7.000  em- 
ployees face  the  loss  of  their  jobs.  Ever 
since  the  company  went  bankrupt,  the 
question  of  profitability  has  become 
moot;  the  real  concern  now  is  viability. 
The  effect  on  the  national  economy  of  a 
final  collapse  of  the  Penn  Central  would 
be  so  damaging  that  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Congress  to  act  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence. 

House  Joint  Resolution    1275  estab- 
lishes a  Commission  on  Railroad  Trans- 
portation in  the  Northeast  to  monitor  the 
health  of  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co.  Whenever  the  Commission  finds 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
achieving  a  traditional  income-based  re- 
organization of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Co.  without  the  abandonment 
or  subsidization  of  lines  of  road  reason- 
ably needed  for  useful  transportation,  or 
the  reduction  of  its  work  force  to  a  de- 
gree not  consistent  with  efficient,  non- 
burdensome    and    safe    operations,    or. 
finally,  the  subsidization  of  intercity  or 
commuter  passenger  operations  to  a  de- 
gree more  favorable  than  those  generally 
prevailing,  all  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, of  the  company  shall  become  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States.  A  Federal  cor- 
poration will  be  created  entitled  "the 
Northeast    Transportation    Authority." 
Just  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
this  property  will  be  determined  by  the 
courts  as  in  ordinary  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. 

These  are  sweeping  actions  but  the 
need  is  overwhelming.  As  I  said  yester- 
day, House  Joint  Resolution  1275  is  not 
intended  as  a  step  toward  the  national- 
ization of  the  railroads,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Penn  Central  there  appears  to  be 
no  other  choice.  In  light  of  the  revela- 
tions in  the  SEC  report  I  feel  that  it  is 
imperative  to  change  the  whole  system  of 
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operations  of  the  company.  The  old  di- 
rectors were  so  derelict  in  their  duties 
and  the  officers  were  so  self-serving,  and 
such  a  pattern  was  set  of  disregard  and 
even  contempt  toward  the  public  inter- 
est, that  anythirig  short  of  a  complete 
reorganization  \mder  a  new  form  of  own- 
ership appears  doomed  to  failure.  It  will 
be  said  that  the  present  trustees  are 
doing  their  best,  but  they  tacitly  admit 
failure  of  ability  to  restore— perhaps 
"create"  Is  the  better  word— a  conven- 
tional, earnings-based  institution. 

The  facts  uncovered  by  the  SEC  border 
on  the  imbellevable.  The  story  of  intrigue, 
ineptitude,  desperation,  and  personal 
selfishness,  verging  on,  If  not  entering, 
the  area  of  criminality,  will  go  down  as 
one  of  the  blackest  marks  on  the  record 
of  American  industry.  As  SEC  Chairman 
Casey  said  in  his  letter  to  Chairman 
Staggers,  the  actions  of  the  Penn  Central 
demonstrate  "a  failure  to  recognize  in 
timely  fashion  and  bring  to  public  atten- 
tion a  crumbling  structure  in  which  ship- 
pers, passengers,  creditors,  investors,  gov- 
ernments, and  the  public  at  large  had 
such  a  major  Interest." 

What  brands  this  conduct  as  unethical, 
not  just  inept,  is  the  almost  total  lack 
of  candor  on  the  part  of  the  officers.  "We 
get  a  picture  of  high  euphoria  and  in- 
fiated  prospects — with  the  manifest  diffi- 
culties ignored  or  overlooked."  Further- 
more, as  Chairman  Casey  pointed  out: 

When  these  difficulties  emerged  as  painful 
realities,  they  were  Inadequately  disclosed. 

The  SEC  report  relates  how — 
Throughout  the  entire  period  from  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1968  until  June.  1970  when  top  man- 
agement and  Penn  Central  parted  company, 
the  public  were  being  fed  misleading  infor- 
mation on  a  virtually  continuous  basis. 


Accoimtlng  manipulations  used  to  hide 
the  true  situation  were  scandalous.  But 
credit  must  go  to  the  professionalism  of 
the  accounting  department  personnel 
who  offered  some  resistance  on  the  basis 
of  their  concern  "with  possible  criminal 
liability  arising  out  of  the  schemes  which 
were  being  suggested." 

The  actual  personal  conduct  of  top 
officers  of  the  company  can  only  make 
one  hope  that  their  standards  of  conduct 
have  not  permeated  throughout  all  levels 
of  management.  The  bizarre  business 
deals — deals  which  prudent  businessmen 
could  never  have  conceived  to  be  in  the 
Interest  of  the  stockholders,  the  trans- 
fer of  company  funds  to  unknown  for- 
eign bank  accounts  and  the  operation  of 
a  mysterious  private  investment  club 
composed  mainly  of  company  officers- 
all  these  Indicate  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, not  just  the  SEC.  should  be 
conducting  an  investigation. 

The  facet  of  this  fascinating  story 
that  has  attracted  the  most  attention  is 
the  sale  of  Penn  Central  stock  by  com- 
pany management  during  the  period  the 
company  was  being  run  into  the  ground 
and  the  public  was  being  deceived.  Also 
implicated  is  the  investment  firm,  Gold- 
man. Sachs  &  Co.,  which  failed  to  dis- 
close the  Penn  Central's  situation  to  in- 
vestors. Equally  damning  is  the  fact  that, 
contrary  to  usual  practice.  Goldman, 
Sachs  refused  to  hold  any  Penn  Central 
paper  for  its  own  account  at  the  same 
time  it  was  touting  its  worth. 
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House  Joint  Resolution  1275  is  strong 
medicine  but,  as  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Penn  Central  had  a  serious  infection 
which,  I  fear,  is  not  altogether  cured.  If 
the  virulent,  raging  fever  of  avarice 
linked  with  lack  of  candor  is  not  present, 
then  at  least  there  remains  the  malaise 
of  indifference  to  public  service. 

A  copy  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1275 
with  some  minor  corrections  follows.  A 
clean  bill  will  be  introduced  next  week. 
The  copy  follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1275 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  transportation 
properties  owned  or  operated  by  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Company,  to  protect 
the  security  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  such  properties  and  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  Just  and  reasonable  compen- 
sation therefor 

Whereas  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  has  been  In  bankruptcy  reorgani- 
zation proceedings  since  1970;  and 

Whereas  the  Report  of  the  Trustees  In 
Bankruptcy,  dated  February  15,  1972,  shows 
that  any  reasonable  prospect  of  reorganizing 
the  railroad  as  a  private  corporation  U  de- 
pendent on  ( 1 )  the  abandonment  of  or  con- 
tinued operation  under  some  new  form  of 
subsidization  of  some  9,000  miles  of  Its  20,000 
miles  of  road,  (2)  the  reduction  of  Its  work 
force  by  nearly  10,000,  to  the  point  at  which. 
In  the  Judgment  of  Congress,  the  safety  of 
operations  would  be  gravely  jeopardized,  and 
(3)  reimbursement  for  Its  performance  of 
Intercity  passenger  service  on  terms  more 
favorable  than  those  generally  prevailing  and 
outright  subsidization  of  its  commuter  pas- 
senger service;  and 

Whereas  the  trustees  for  the  bondholders 
under  the  several  mortgages  outstanding  on 
the  properties  of  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company  have  urged  the  bankruptcy 
court  to  set  an  early  deadline  for  a  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  traditional  Income-based 
reorganization  to  continue  the  operation  of 
the  Penn  Central  properties  under  private 
corporate  management  is  possible;  and 

Whereas  the  conditions  on  which  a  tradi- 
tional Income-based  reorganization  of  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company  as  a  private 
corporation  are  reported  by  the  bankruptcy 
trustees  to  be  dependent  are  not  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  public,  for  transportation  serv- 
ice or  the  requirements  for  having  such  serv- 
ice safely  and  economically  conducted;  and 
Whereas,  the  United  States  has  a  security 
Interest  In  the  Penn  Central  properties  po- 
tentlonally  exceeding  $100,000,000:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  Railroad  Transpor- 
tation In  the  Northeast.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  serve  ex  officio  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission.  There  shall  be  six 
other  members  of  the  Commission  consisting 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  two 
members  of  that  Committee  designated  by 
such  Chairman,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  two 
members  of  that  Committee  designated  by 
such  Chairman.  No  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  receive  additional  compensation 
for  his  service  as  such  member.  Determina- 
tions of  the  Commission  shall  be  made  by 
majority  vote  of  the  Commission  members 
other  than  the  Chairman. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Conunis- 
sion  on  Railroad  Transportation  In  the 
Northeast  to  keep  Itself  closely  Informed  on 
all  developments  In  In  the  Matter  of  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company,  Debtor  No. 
70-347,  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Whenever 
the  Commission  finds  that  there  Is  no  reason- 
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able  prospect  of  achieving  a  traditional  In- 
come-based reorganization  of  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company  without  the  aban- 
donment or  subsidization  of  lines  of  road 
reasonably  needed  for  useful  transportation, 
or  the  reduction  of  Its  workforce  to  a  degree 
not  consistent  with  efficient,  non-burden- 
some and  safe  operations,  or  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  intercity  or  commuter  passenger  op- 
erations to  a  degree  more  favorable  than 
those  generally  prevailing,  then  the  Com- 
mission shall  so  determine  and  declare. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Federal 
corporation  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Northeast  Transportation  Authority.  The 
Secretary  of  Iransportatlon  shall  serve  ex 
officio,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Northeast  Transportation  Author- 
ity without  additional  compensation.  Four 
additional  directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  shall  be  compensated  in  such 
manner  and  In  such  amount  as  the  President 
shall  determine.  The  directors  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  each  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President. 

Sec.  4.  Promptly  after  all  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Northeast 
Transportation  Authority  have  been  named, 
they  shall  meet  and  determine  what  offices 
of  the  Authority  will  be  needed  to  conduct 
all  transportation  operations  now  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company,  fix  the 
duties  of  such  offices  and,  as  needed,  appoint 
persons  to  fill  such  offices  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation and  tenure.  The  Northeast  Trans- 
portation Authority  shall  have  and  may 
exercise  all  corporate  powers  that  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Company  has  and  which 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  If  and  when  the  Commission  on 
Railroad   Transportation   In   the   Northeast, 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act.  makes  a 
determination  and  declaration  that  there  Is 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  achieving  a  tradi- 
tional Income-based  reorganization  of  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  2  hereof,  then  all 
property,  real  or  personal,  owned  or  oper- 
ated under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Company  and 
which  Is  used  or  useful  In  the  conduct  of 
transportation    shall    become    the    property 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Title  there- 
to, with  power  to  deal  therewith  pursuant  to 
Its  corporate  powers,  shall  be  vested  In  the 
Northeast      Transportation      Authority.      As 
promptly  as  reasonably  possible  after  the  de- 
termination  and  declaration  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  North- 
east Transportation  Authority  shall  certify 
to  the  Tr^istees  of  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company  which  of  Its  properties  are  not 
deemed  used  or  viseful   In  the  conduct  of 
transportation.   Any   properties   so   certified 
shall  not  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Funds  on  hand  at  the 
time  title  passes  to  the  United  States  and 
funds  thereafter  collected  as  a  result  of  prior 
operations,   together   with   the   proceeds   of 
subsequent  operations,  shall  be  avaUable  to 
the     Northeast     Transportation     Authority 
without  appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  conducting  Its  operations. 

Sec.  6.  Promptly  after  the  Commission  on 
Railroad  Transportation  in  the  Northeast 
makes  a  determination  and  declaration  pur- 
suant to  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  negotiate  with  the  bankruptcy 
Trustees  in  an  effort  to  agree  upon  a  sum  of 
money  that  will  constitute  just  and  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  property  passing 
to  the  United  States  under  section  5  of  this 
Act.  In  such  negotiations  the  Commission 
and  the  Trustees  shall  be  guided  by  the 
standards  of  Just  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion that  are  set  forth  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  In  section  7  of  this  Act. 
Any  agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
bankruptcy  court  before  It  becomes  binding 
on  either  party. 


Sec.  7.  The  Trustees  of  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company  shall  be  entitled,  at  any 
time  before  an  agreement  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  becomes  binding,  to  bring 
suit  In  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  and 
to  recover  from  the  United  States  for  the 
bankruptcy  estate  of  the  Dehor  the  Just  and 
reasonable   compensation    for   the    property 
passing  to  the  United  States  under  section  6 
of  this  Act.  In  arriving  at  the  just  and  rea- 
sonable   compensation    recoverable    by    the 
Debtor    under    this   section,    the    Court    of 
Claims  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
security  interest  the  United  States  has  In 
the  property  of  the  Debtor  pursuant  to  the 
"Emergency  RaU  Services  Act  of  1970,"  Pub- 
lic Law  91-663.  91st  Congress,  84  Stat.  1975, 
the  abUlty  or  InabUlty  of  the  Debtor  to  pay 
taxes  or  other  fixed  charges  or  to  earn  any 
return  on  the  Investment  In  Its  property  or 
to  reorganize  under  conditions  acceptable  to 
the  United  States,  the  marketability  of  Its 
transportation   properties   under   conditions 
In  which  no  railroad  transportation  may  be 
available,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Court 
may  find  relevant  to  a  proper  determination. 
Sec.  8.  The  Trustees  shall  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  Just  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  transportation  properties  of  the 
Debtor,  as  determined  under  section   6  or 
section  7  of  this  Act,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  liquidation  of  such  other  proper- 
ties as  the  Debtor  may  own,  to  the  creditors 
and  holders  of  other  Interests  In  the  Debtor 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  applicable  to 
bankruptcies  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
bankruptcy   court.   Such   distribution   shall 
constitute  full  and  final  discharge  of  the 
United  States  of  all  liabilities  to  any  creditor 
or  holder  of  any  other  Interest  in  the  Debtor 
and  to  Penn  Central  Transportation  Com- 
pany. 

Sec.  9.  The  Northeast  Transportation  Au- 
thority shall  be  deemed  a  common  carrier 
by  railroad  within  the  meaning  of  section 
1(3)    of  United  States  Code  Title   49   and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce   Act.   Further,   the   Au- 
thority shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  safety  and  with 
respect    to    the    representation    of    Its    em- 
ployees for  purposes  of  collective  bargaining, 
the  handling  of  disputes  between  carriers 
and   their  employees,  employee  retirement, 
annultv   and   unemployment    systems,    and 
other   dealings   with   Its   employees   as  any 
other  common  carrier  subject  to  part  I  of  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Act.    The    Northeast 
Transportation  Authority  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  anv  Federal.  State  or  local  taxes,  but 
the  Authority  may,  after  all  tax  liabilities  of 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Company  have 
been  discharged,  enter  Into  such   arrange- 
ments as  It  deems  equitable  for  the  payment 
of  moneys  to  States  and  localities  in  lieu  of 
property  taxes.  The  Northeast  Transporta- 
tion Authority  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  ClvU  Service  or  other  laws 
generally  applicable  to  Federal  agencies,  but 
Its  accounts  shaU  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  report  the  results  of  its  audits 
to   Congress   not   less  frequently  than  once 
each  year. 

Sec.  10.  At  the  time  title  to  the  property 
described  In  section  5  of  this  Act  passes  to  the 
United  States  the  Northeast  Transportation 
Authority  shall  become  the  employer  of  all 
employees  and  subordinate  officials  then  em- 
ployed by  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  (as  those  terms  are  used  In  the 
Railway  Labor  Act)  and  shall  assume  all 
obligations  arising  from  prior  employment  as 
employees  or  subordinate  officials,  other  than 
those  which  will  be  satisfied  from  the  assets 
of  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company. 

Sec.  11.  The  primary  objective  of  the 
Northeast  Transportation  Authority's  opera- 
tions shall  be  to  provide  the  public  with  the 
most  attractive,  safe  and  viseful  railroad 
transportation  service  that  can  be  furnished, 
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while  maintaining  for  Its  employees  rates  of 
pay.  rules,  and  working  conditions  equivalent 
to  the  standard  of  those  generaUy  preva'lng 
in  the  railroad  Industry  In  the  United  States 
Another  principal  objective  of  Its  operations 
shall  be  to  serve  as  a  yardstick  for  the  de- 
velopment of  policies  to  govern  the  regula- 
tion and  development  of  railroad  carriers 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  net  pro- 
ceeds of  operations,  if  any,  after  the  llgui- 
datlon  of  liabilities  payable  therefrom  shall 
be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

Sec.  12.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  any  monies  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  such  sums  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  may  show  to  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  expenses  of  organizing  and 
staffing  the  Northeast  Transportation  Au- 
thority m  preparation  for  the  iakeo\er  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  shown  from  *lme  to 
time  to  be  necessary,  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
ceeds of  operation,  to  conduct  the  operations 
of  the  Northeast  Transportaton  Authority  In 
accordance  with  this  Act. 


METRIC  CHANGEOVER  PLAN 
NEEDED  NOW 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
adjournment  of  this  Congress  fast  ap- 
proaching, it  seems  almost  imthinkable 
that  no  action  whatever  Is  to  be  taken  in 
support  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  re- 
port recommending  conversion  to  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
The  United  States  remains  virtually 
the  last  great  industrial  nation  to  per- 
sist in  the  hodgepodge  system  which  has 
developed  throughout  the  period  of  our 
history. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an 
article  in  Sunday's  Chicago  Tribune- 
reporting  on  the  systematic  and  effective 
changeover  which  is  being  accomplished 
by  Great  Britain.  I  should  add  that  my 
frequent  demands  for  action  by  this 
administration  and  by  the  committees  of 
this  House  have  seemingly  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  Needless  to  say.  our  continued  de- 
lay in  taking  some  official  action  is  costly 
in  terms  of  confusion  and  loss  of  busi- 
ness and  prestige  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

I  am  attaching,  hereto,  the  inform- 
ative and  encouraging  article  regarding 
acceptance  of  the  metric  system  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  I  regret  that  a 
similarly   promising    report   cannot   be 
made  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  article  follows: 
BRrrAiN  Switches  Measures  to  Metric 
System   Qthetly 
(By  Joseph  Ceruttl) 
London.  August  5.— The  metric  system  Is 
making  Its  way  quietly  Into  British  life,  with 
many  people  unaware  that  the  multlbllUon 
dollar    switch    of    traditional    weights    and 
measures  to  meters,  liters,  grams,  and  cubic 
centimeters  Is  taking  place. 

To  give  Industry  and  the  public  time  to 
adopt,  the  government  decided  the  change 
should  be  gradual.  There  wUl  be  no  M-Day 
m  the  way  that  there  was  a  D-Day  last  year 
when  Britain  adopted  decimal  currency  but 
the  program  will  be  completed  by  the  end  ol 
1075. 
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Trade  and  Industry  strongly  support  the 
switch  and  so  far  there  has  been  little  public 
opposition.  The  only  organized  resistance 
cornea  from  the  British  Measures  Research 
but  Britons  Indefinitely  will  be  Group,  an  off- 
shoot ol  the  antldeclmal  Group  which  con- 
demned the  switch  as  a  confidence  trick  and 
estimated  It  wlU  cost  about  $12i'2  billion. 

The  government  answered  that  metric 
measures  have  been  legal  In  Britain  since 
1897  but  the  spread  of  the  system  thruout 
the  world  as  well  as  Britain's  entering  the 
Common  Market  makes  It  "most  desirable 
In  the  Interests  of  economic  prosperity  that 
the  maximum  practicable  progress  toward 
the  metric  system  should  be  made." 

Manufacturers,  particularly  those  Involved 
In  export  trade,  were  quick  to  change. 

Already  customers  find  wallpaper  Is  sold  at 
19-meter  rolls  Instead  of  11-yard  lengths. 
Metric  measure  cans  of  paint  have  replaced 
quarts  and  pints.  Many  tailors  used  metric 
when  measuring  a  man  for  a  suit.  New  maps 
Include  kilometers  tho  the  government  has 
shown  no  urgency  about  changing  existing 
speed  limits  and  other  road  signs. 

Products  In  supermarkets  Increasingly 
carry  metric  equivalents  altho  few  customers 
appear  to  have  noticed  them.  Pharmaceu- 
ticals and  toiletries  are  almost  all  metric  and 
buyers  get  a  5-mlUlgram  spoon  to  make  sure 
they  take  the  correct  dose. 

The  construction  industry  h&s  adopted  the 
metric  system.  Aluminum  producers  have 
completed  the  change,  and  so  have  makers  of 
electric  cables,  cement,  flat  glass,  nonferrous 
metals,  and  paper.  The  timber  trade  has 
switched. 

Some  canned  and  bottled  beers  are  In 
metric  measures  but  Britons  Indefinitely  will 
be  allowed  to  buy  beer  for  consumption  In 
pubs  In  pints.  The  milk  Industry  also  will  re- 
tain the  present  system. 

Metric  beds  and  sheets  are  In  the  stores. 
Footwear  will  go  metric  when  agreement  Is 
reached  on  an  International  sizing  system. 


THE  BURNINa  OF  BOOKS— THE 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  LAW  LI- 
BRARY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  NZW  JKRSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  July  25,  1972,  a  fire  broke 
out  In  the  second  story  of  the  Charles 
Klein  Library  of  the  Temple  University 
Law  School  in  Philadelphia.  The  end  re- 
sult of  the  five  alarm  ble^e  that  lasted 
less  than  2  hours  was  the  near  total  de- 
struction of  the  library  and  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  irreplaceable  volumes,  some 
of  which  were  rare  manuscripts  dating 
back  to  the  16th  century.  Damage  esti- 
mates for  the  180,000  volume  library 
range  from  $2  to  $4  million  worth,  plus 
numerous  priceless  books. 

Book-rescuing  efforts  intensified  the 
following  week  with  a  massive  day  long — 
from  9  a.m.  to  11:50  p.m. — attempt  on 
Saturday.  July  29,  and  morning  and  aft- 
ernoon sessions  on  Sunday.  Scores  of 
students,  faculty,  alunmi,  friends,  com- 
munity people,  and  technical  specialists 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  struggled 
long  and  hard  to  save  the  books  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  water,  mud,  and 
mildew.  Book  brigades  were  organized  to 
carry  the  books  from  the  bumt-out 
building,  wrap  the  wet  and  warped  vol- 
umes in  pajser,  package  them  in  card- 
board boxes  and  load  them  onto  refrig- 
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erated  trucks  for  freezing.  The  books  had 
to  be  treated  within  the  week  or  else  all 
hope  of  restoration  would  fade  due  to  the 
formation  of  mold  and  mildew. 

One  of  my  summer  interns — Arthur 
Goldsmith  of  South  River,  N.J.— a  sec- 
ond year  student  at  Temple  Law  School, 
participated  in  the  weekend  rescue  ef- 
forts and  reported  back  as  to  the  grati- 
fying spirit  of  cooperation.  Although 
many  more  people  could  have  been  put 
to  work,  he  indicated  that  the  people  in- 
volved exceeded  the  limits  of  reasonable 
human  effort.  The  nature  of  the  cause 
certainly  contributed  to  that.  Nonethe- 
less, I  feel  that  such  human  activity 
should  be  duly  noted  and  praised;  and 
that  a  few  names,  although  I  will  miss 
many  deserving  recipients,  should  b# 
singled  out  for  special  praise. 

Newly  appointed  Law  Dean  Peter  J. 
Llacouras  and  his  wife  and  four  children 
worked  diligently  that  week  and  on  Sat- 
iu"day  from  the  early  morning  hours 
until  they  fell  asleep  in  his  office  late 
that  evening.  Law  Librarian  Erwin  Sur- 
rency,  to  whom  credit  must  be  given  for 
building  the  library  up  to  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  law  libraries 
in  the  country,  supervised  much  of  the 
rescue  efforts.  Profs.  Keith  Hey, 
Jerry  Sloan,  Larry  Stapleton,  Joe  Pas- 
son,  Robert  Hachenburg,  and  William 
Traylor  deserve  special  recognition. 
Countless  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion gave  unstintlngly  of  their  time  and 
energies. 

The  burning  of  a  library  was  indeed  a 
tragic  event,  but  the  human  efforts  of 
people  to  save  the  books  is  Indeed  worthy 
of  congressional  commendation.  I  urge 
that  all  available  Federal  aid  for  library 
assistance  and  book  replacement  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Temple 
officials. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  one  wrote: 
Books  are  the  best  type  of  the  Influence  of 
the  past,  and  perhaps  we  shall  get  at  the 
truth — leam  the  amount  of  this  influence 
more  conveniently — by  considering  their 
value  alone.  .  .  .  They  are  for  nothing  but 
to  inspire. 

Emerson  also  added: 

I  had  better  never  see  a  book  than  to  be 
warped  by  Its  attraction  clean  out  of  my  own 
orbit,  and  made  a  satellite  Instead  of  a 
system. 

The  books  brought  out  of  the  bumt- 
out  library  were  warped  and  neither 
attractive  nor  clean.  But  the  Temple  law 
students  were  not  the  only  losers.  The 
whole  society  loses  a  little  when  books 
cannot  be  put  to  their  right  use — to  in- 
spire and  to  influence  active  minds.  The 
loss  of  inspiration  and  influence  is  what 
really  went  up  in  flames  that  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

LEE  HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTON  RE- 
PORT TO  INDIANA'S  NINTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1972 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record,  I  Include  the  text  of  my  recent 
Washington  report  concerning  In- 
diana's Federal  tax  dollar  return: 

Congressional  Lee  Hamilton's  Washington 
Report 

The  complaint  Is  often  heard  that  Indiana 
pays  out  more  in  federal  taxes  than  the  state 
receives  In  federal  assistance.  According  to 
the  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  New  York,  the 
complaints  are  true.  The  Foundation  reports 
that  in  Fiscal  Year  1971.  Indiana  paid  the 
highest  price  of  any  state  for  federal  as- 
sistance— $1.61  In  federal  taxes  for  each  $1 
In  federal  aid. 

Indiana  residents  paid  $695  million  in  fed- 
eral taxes  In  FY  1971,  while  getting  back 
$431  million  In  federal  assistance.  The  Foun- 
dation reported  that  21  states  were  In  the 
same  category,  the  "over-payers",  ranging 
from  Indiana's  $1.61  for  each  aid  dollar,  to 
Washington's  $1.02  for  each  dollar  returned. 
The  "under-payers"  ranged  from  Rhode  Is- 
land's 99  cents  for  each  federal  dollar  re- 
turned, to  Alaska's  33  cents,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia's  23  cents,  for  each  $1  In  federal 
assistance. 

The  quick  explanation  for  Indiana's  low 
return  on  federal  tax  dollars  sent  to  Wash- 
ington Is  that  this  apparently  Is  the  way 
Hooslers  prefer  It. 

The  amount  of  federal  aid  a  state  receives 
Is  determined  largely  by  Its  own  willingness 
to  support  state  programs  which  are  financed 
In  part  by  federal  funds.  For  years,  Indiana 
has  spent  less  on  a  per  capita  basis  on  Its 
citizens  than  most  states.  In  FY  1970.  In- 
diana ranked  47th  among  the  states  In  total 
general  expenditures  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Indiana's  low  rating  .n  federal  assistance 
Is  due.  In  large  part,  then,  to  the  state  gov- 
ernment's unwillingness  to  participate  In  a 
variety  of  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  now 
avaUable.  Obviously,  the  state's  share  of  the 
finances  for  many  of  these  programs  must 
come  from  state  and  local  taxes.  States,  and 
local  governments,  may  choose  not  to  qualify 
for  federal  assistance,  either  by  not  legislating 
matching  funds  for  particular  programs,  or 
by  not  applying  for  federal  funds.  Indiana 
and  local  governments  often  made  this  choice. 
Federal  assistance  to  states  U  allocated 
mainly  by  (1.)  formula  apportionment 
grants,  and  (2.)  project  grants.  Formula 
grants,  which  make  up  about  60  percent  of 
all  federal  aid  allocations,  are  those  In  which 
federal  funds  are  apportioned  on  a  pre- 
determined ratio.  I.e..  the  federal  government 
contributing  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the 
cost  (as  for  Interstate  highways),  and  the 
remainder  by  the  sUte  government.  These 
formulas  vary  considerably  from  one  pro- 
gram to  another,  but  many  are  based  on 
population  or  Income  factors  In  the  states. 

Project  grants  are  allocated  for  specific 
public  assistance  applications,  such  as 
municipal  water  systems. 

The  two  largest  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams are  public  assistance  (welfare)  and 
highways.  In  Indiana's  case,  the  state  is 
known  as  a  low  public  .service  state,  with  low 
expenditures  In  the  categories  of  public 
health  and  public  assistance.  Since  Indiana's 
own  appropriations  for  public  assistance  are 
low.  and  Its  ellglbUlty  requirements  to  re- 
ceive assistance  are  strict,  the  state  spends 
less — and  receives  less  federal  help — for  Its 
welfare  program. 

Indiana  also  has  been  among  the  last  to 
Join  such  efforts  as  Medicaid,  aid  to  the  aged, 
chlldcare,  and  adult  training  and  allowance 
programs.  Even  now,  the  level  of  participa- 
tion In  such  programs  Is  lower  than  other 
states,  contributing  to  the  low  return  of 
federal  money  to  Indiana. 

On  the  other  hand.  Indiana  does  very  well 
in  receiving  federal  assistance  for  highways, 
receiving  far  more  than  most  states. 

Indiana's  response  to  the  offering  of  federal 
assistance  to  construct  pollution  control 
facilities  further  Illustrates  the  point.  Water 
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Dollutlon  control  faculties  can  be  constructed 
with  50  percent  federal  money.  25  percent 
state  money,  and  25  percent  local  money. 
In  FY  19'71.  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
aoproprlated  $11.4  million  to  take  fuU  ad- 
vantage of  the  $25  mUUon  of  avaUable  fed- 
eral funds  for  Indiana.  In  FY  1972.  the  state 
appropriated  $3.6  mlUlon,  and  received  only 
about  $7.2  mUllon  of  the  $41  mUllon  appor- 
tioned to  Indiana.  For  FY  1973.  no  funds  were 
appropriated  for  pollution  control,  and  ap- 
parently the  state  will  receive  no  federal 
monies  for  this  effort. 


MONTHLY  GAO  REPORT 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEU8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1972 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  familiar 
with  the  monthly  list  of  GAO  reports 
which  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  Is  required  to  provide  the 
Congi-ess  under  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970.  A  copy  is  sent  month- 
ly to  each  Member.  However,  in  order  to 
give  this  list  the  widest  possible  con- 
gressional and  public  circulation,  I  at- 
tach the  monthly  Ust  of  GAO  reports 
issued  or  released  during  the  month  of 

I  would  like  to  draw  special  attention 
to  three  of  the  reports  on  this  list.  Two 
of  the  reports  deal  with  procurement  of 
major  weapons  systems.  On  July  17,  GAO 
sent  to  Congress  the  results  of  the  third 
annual  GAO  review  on  the  status  of  the 
acquisition  of  a  large  number  of  wea- 
pons systems.  In  addition,  on  July  24. 
GAO  reported  on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's theory  and  practice  of  cost  esti- 
mating for  major  acquisitions.  The  third 
report,  issued  on  July  6,  contains  GAO's 
findings  concerning  the  potential  for  in- 
creasing U.S.  exports. 

I  commend  the  entire  list  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member: 

Comptroller   General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  DC,  August  4,  1972. 
The  PsEsmsNT  or  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 
Public  Law  91-610,  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.  directs  the  Comptroller 
General,  In  Section  234,  to  prepare  and  trans- 
mit each  month  to  the  Congress.  Its  com- 
mittees, and  Members  a  list  of  reports  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  the  previous 
month.  .-_- 

Reports  Issued  or  released  in  July  1972  are 
listed  on  the  attachment. 

The  title  of  each  report,  file  number,  date 
of  Issuance  and  agencies  reviewed  or  affected 
ar«  provided. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  GAO's  Report 
Distribution  Section,  Room  6417.  Telephone: 
code  129-3784  or  386-3784. 

Comptroller  General 

or  THE  United  States. 

GAO  Reports  Issued  as  Released  in  July 

1972 

I.  reports  to  congress,  committees,  or 

MEMBERS 

Community  development  and  houaing 
Examination  of  financial  statements  per- 
taining to  Insurance  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  fiscal  year  1971. 
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Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. B-1 14860  of  July  20. 

This  report  Is  required  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  to  show  the  results 
of  GAO's  annual  examination  of  FHA's  fi- 
nancial statements  pertaining  to  Its  insur- 
ance operations  and  other  information  con- 
sidered necessary  to  keep  the  Congress  In- 
formed of  the  operations  and  flnancUl  con- 
dition of  the  agency. 

The  financial  statements  of  FHA  pertain- 
ing to  Insurance  operations  present  fairly  Its 
financial  position  at  June  30,  1971,  and  the 
resvUts  of  Its  operations  and  source  and  ap- 
plications of  Its  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
then  ended,  In  conformity  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  applied  on  a 
basis  consistent  with  that  of  the  preceding 
year  and  with  applicable  Federal  laws. 
Edvcation  and  manpower 

Assessment  of  the  Teacher  Corps  program. 
Office  of  Education.  Department  of  Health 
Education,    and    Welfare.    B-164031(l)     of 

Because  committees  and  members  of  the 
Congress  have  expressed  Interest  In  the 
Teacher  Corps.  GAO  has  reviewed  the  pro- 
gram, nationwide.  This  report  summarizes 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program 
and  concludes  that  the  Teacher  Corps  has 
been  successful  but  that  more  could  be 
achieved. 

General   Government 


Improvements  needed  In  policy  for  estab- 
lishing regulatory  fees  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. B-118633  of  July  12. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  not  devel- 
oped an  adequate  policy  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regulatory  fees.  They  are  required 
for  business,  occupational,  and  professional 
licenses  and  for  permits  and  certificates  of 
compliance    with      housing      and   building 

Before  December  1970,  the  fees  estab- 
lished were  revised  once  In  14  years. 

The  report  states  that  the  DC.  Govern- 
ment should  develop  a  policy  for  establish- 
ing fair  and  equitable  regulatory  fees  that 
takes  Into  consideration  direct  and  Indirect 
costs  applicable  to  regulatory  activities  and 
the  public  Interest  served.  The  policy  should 
require  that  costs  of  regulatory  activities  be 
reviewed  periodically  and  that  adjustments 
be  made  In  the  fees  as  necessary. 
Health 


Functioning  of  the  Florida  system  for  re- 
viewing the  use  of  medical  services  financed 
under  medicaid.  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  B-164031(3)  of  June  9,  released 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  July  5. 

This  Is  the  second  of  four  reports  on  GAO 
reviews  of  the  functioning  of  State  systems 
for  reviewing  the  use  of  medical  services  fi- 
nanced under  Medicaid,  a  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Social  and  Re- 
habUltatlon  Service  of  HEW.  GAO  reviews 
were  made  In  Florida,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts and  Missouri.  This  report  describes  the 
review  system  In  Florida. 

Maternal  and  child  health  programs  au- 
thorized by  title  V,  Social  Security  Act.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. B-164031(3)  of  June  23.  released  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  July  5. 

Effective  July  1,  1972,  Federal  authority  to 
fund  special  project  grants  for  maternal  and 
child  health  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  wUl  be  terminated.  Such  funds 
wUl  be  distributed  to  the  States  through 
formula  grants. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  about  $100  mUllon 
was  made  available  to  the  States  under  for- 
mula grants  and  about  $119  million  was 
made  avaUable  for  the  special  project  grants 
scheduled  for  termination  June  30  that  year. 

This  termination  of  authority  and  change 
In    distribution    of    the    money    previously 
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avaUable  for  these  grants  wUl  change  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  funds  made  avaU- 
able to  many  States. 

The  change  In  the  methods  used  to  dis- 
tribute funds  also  could  result  In  a  sub- 
BtantUl  shift  m  emphasis  from  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  to  crippled  children  s 
programs  and  could  have  a  substantial  Im- 
pact on  the  health  services  currently  being 
provided  within  the  States. 

Although  title  V  specifically  required  the 
change  on  July  1,  1972.  HEW  had  made  no 
plans  for  an  orderiy  transition.  Because  plans 
had  not  been  made  at  the  Federal  level,  few 
States  had  made  plans  for  the  transition. 

Compliance  with  antidiscrimination  pro- 
vision of  Civil  Rights  Act  by  hospitals  and 
other  facilities  under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
welfare.  B-164031(4)  of  July  13.  released  by 
the  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. July  21. 

Shortly  after  Medicare  and  Medicaid  were 
enacted.  HEW  made  extensive  efforts  to  en- 
force compliance  by  hospitals,  extended  care 
faculties,  and  nvu-slng  homes  with  title  VI  or 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  This  provides  that  no 
person  shaU  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
under  any  program  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial assUtance. 

Since  then  HEW  has  reduced  Its  activities 
In  this  area  significantly  and  relies  more  on 
information  reported  by  Institutions  partici- 
pating m  Medicare  and  Medicaid;  on  com- 
pliance reviews  by  State  and  local  agencies: 
and  on  complaints  by  beneficiaries,  physi- 
cians, and  others  to  identify  institutions 
which  may  require  enforcement  action. 

HEW  officials  believe  that  title  VI  has 
helped  to  remedy  overt  discrimination  in 
health  care.  However,  these  officials,  as  weU 
as  representatives  of  clvU  rights  organiza- 
tions, believe  that  title  VI  may  not  be  ade- 
quate to  deal  with  the  more  complex  forms 
of  discrimination— such  as  the  general  at- 
titudes of  whites  toward  nonwhltes  or  the 
lack  of  understanding  by  white  hospital  staff 
of  the  cultural  or  economic  backgrounds  of 
minority-group  patients. 

According  to  HEW  officials.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  modify  the  law  so  that  Instances 
such  as  a  dUproportlonate  number  of  mi- 
nority patients  In  a  hospital  compared  with 
the  number  In  the  community  population 
are  considered  sufficient  evidence  for  HEW 
to  compel  a  facility  to  take  action  to  Increase 
the  number  of  Its  minority  patients  or  dem- 
onstrate why  more  minority  patients  are  not 
served. 

Narcotic  addiction  treatment  and  reha- 
bUltatlon  programs  In  the  county  of  U« 
Angeles.  B-166217  of  July  21.  released  by  the 
Chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  4,  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  July  27. 

This  Is  the  second  of  five  GAO  reports  on 
programs  for  treating  and  rehabUltatlng  nar- 
cotic addicts  in  Chicago.  New  York,  Los  An- 
geles. San  Francisco,  and  Washington.  D.C. 

A  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  ad- 
dicts m  Los  Angeles  County  was  not  avaU- 
able; estimates  ranged  from  15.000  to  ovtt 
60  000.  Determining  the  number  of  addicts 
with  any  degree  of  rellabUlty  wm  compli- 
cated by  the  absence  of  an  acceptable  defini- 
tion for  the  term  "narcotic  addict"  and  by 
the  absence  of  a  complete  and  reliable  re- 
porting system. 

State  and  county  officials,  program  ad- 
ministrators, and  addicts  Informed  GAO  of 
the  following  needs  of  drug  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  programs  In  Los  Angeles 
County.  ,     .        . 

Improved  coordination  and  planning. 
Increased  effort  to  define  and  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs. 
More  staff  members,  better  trained. 
More  supportive  services  for  patients,  par- 
ticularly Job  placement. 
More  and  better  faculties. 
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CapabUlty  to  treat  more  addicts. 

Narcotic  addiction  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  In  San  Francisco  and  Ala- 
meda Counties.  B-166217  of  July  24,  released 
by  the  Chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  4. 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  July  27. 

This  Is  the  third  of  five  reports  on  programs 
for  treating  and  rehabilitating  narcotic  ad- 
dicts In  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
New  Yorls,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

State  and  local  officials  estimated  that  the 
number  of  heroin  addicts  In  San  Francisco 
County  ranged  from  4,500  to  7,200  and  that  a 
minimum  of  5,000  resided  In  Alameda  Coun- 
ty. They  Informed  OAO  that : 

Narcotic  treatment  programs  needed  to  be 
registered  and  licensed  to  Insure  quality 
treatment. 

Standards  needed  to  be  developed  as  to  the 
type  of  data  to  be  used  In  measiirlng  pro- 
gram results  and  to  compare  different  types 
of  programs. 

Lack  of  facilities  In  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  area  was  hampering  the  effective- 
ness of  the  State's  program  for  the  civil  com- 
mitment of  narcotic  addicts. 

International  affairs  and  finance 

Aspects  of  U.S.  assistance  to  disaster- 
stricken  East  Pakistanis.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  Department  of  State; 
Department  of  Agriculture.  B-173651  of  June 
29,  released  by  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee, 
House  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
July  10. 

Several  factors  Indicate  that  It  was  appro- 
priate for  the  United  States  to  provide  wheat 
to  rlce-eatlng  East  Pakistani  victims  of  the 
November  1970  cyclone.  No  wheat  was  pro- 
vided to  the  Government  of  India  for  refugee 
feeding. 

In  Pakistan  dollar  assistance  was  used  to 
finance  the  foreign  exchange  costs  of  items 
not  available  within  that  country.  In  con- 
trast, almost  one-half — about  $13.7  million — 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  assistance  given  to  India 
through  the  United  Nations  was  used  to  buy 
goods  and  services  within  the  country.  The 
result  was  additional  free  foreign  exchange 
for  India. 

About  fifty  16-foot  assault  boats,  furnished 
by  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  $63,000  for 
relief  assistance  after  the  cyclone  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  West  Pakistan  military  at  the 
outbreak  of  clvU  hostilities  in  late  March 
1971. 

Improved  foreign  market  analyses  can  in- 
crease U.S.  exports.  Departments  of  State  and 
Commerce.  B-172265  of  July  6. 

GAO  attempts  to  identify  factors  that 
business  must  deal  with  to  Increase  Its  sales 
of  U.S.  goods  In  other  countries  and  con- 
cludes that  improved  foreign  market  anal- 
yses by  the  Commerce  Department  could  as- 
sist In  alleviating  present  U.S.  balance  of 
trade  problems. 

The  report  focuses  on  the  system  of  col- 
lecting and  reporting  commercial  informa- 
tion by  the  Foreign  Service  and  states  that 
present  methods  do  not  develop  the  under- 
lying reasons  affecting  the  U.S.  share  of  for- 
eign country  markets.  Government  and  busi- 
ness ofRclals  contacted  by  OAO  agreed  that 
existing  reports  lacked  the  details  and  anal- 
yses necessary  to  be  of  use  to  U.S.  exporters. 

Suggestions  for  changes  in  VB.  funding 
and  management  of  pacification  and  develop- 
ment programs  In  Vietnam.  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  State,  and  Agency  for 
International  Development.  B-169461  of 
July  18. 

The  Civil  Operations  for  Rural  Develop- 
ment Support  (CORDS)  organization  in  Viet- 
nam was  created  to  consolidate  administra- 
tion of  all  U.S.  support  for  pacification  under 
the  U  S  Military  Assistance  Command.  It 
served  well  in  a  war  environment. 

CORDS  is  an  administrative  device  de- 
sicned  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  sltua- 
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tlon  In  1967;  It  operated  with  resources  and 
personnel  from  several  agencies.  CORDS  does 
not  have  responsibility  for  financial  steward- 
ship or  financial  reporting  and  receives  funds 
from  DOD,  AID  and  other  U.S.   agencies. 

Through  fiscal  year  1971  the  U.S.  has  spent 
about  $2.1  billion  for  pacification  and  de- 
velopment programs.  Most  of  these  funds 
came  from  DOD  and  AID  appropriations. 
Financial  controls  over  other  programs  ad- 
ministered by  CORDS  were  loose. 

The  Congress  may  wish  to  reexamine  the 
need  to  continue  funding  assistance  to  Viet- 
nam under  this  system.  By  appropriating 
these  funds  as  military  assistance  under  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  the  Congress  could 
exercise  more  control  over  the  amount  of 
assistance  to  be  provided  and  the  purposes 
for  which  the  aid  will  be  used. 
National  defense 
Procurement  of  high-yield  steel  plate  with- 
out competition  or  cost  or  pricing  data— The 
effectiveness  of  secretarial  waivers.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  B-148722  of  July  7. 

HY80  100  steel  plate  was  bought  com- 
petitively by  the  Defense  Industrial  Supply 
Center  and  by  two  prime  shipbuilding  con- 
tractors. New-port  News,  the  largest  pur- 
chaser, for  the  most  part  placed  orders  prior 
to  October  1971  en  the  basis  of  Identical  bids. 
Thereafter,  a  third  steel  producer  began 
competing  and  received  about  one-third  of 
the  orders. 

The  steel  companies  that  submitted  iden- 
tical bids  to  Newsport  News  for  procurements 
over  $100,000  were  requested  to  furnish  cer- 
tified cost  or  pricing  data  for  HY  steel  plate 
but  refused  to  do  so.  The  Navy  consented  to 
the  purchases  without  obtaining  secretarial 
waivers  required  by  law. 

The  law  does  not  require  contractors  to 
furnish  cost  or  pricing  data  even  though  the 
head  of  the  agency  determines  that  such  data 
are  necessary  to  establish  the  reasonableness 
of  the  prices.  If  such  data  were  obtained, 
they  would  provide  the  agency  with  a  basis 
for  determining  whether  offered  prices  were 
fair  and  reasonable.  If  such  data  indicated 
that  the  offered  prices  were  not  reasonable, 
agency  officials  would  have  a  basis  for  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  lower  prices  and.  If 
unsuccessful,  for  considering  what  further 
action  was  warranted. 

Conversely,  acceptance  of  the  contractors' 
prices  after  contractors'  refusals  to  furnish 
data  and  after  the  Issuance  of  secretarial 
waivers,  casts  doubts  on  the  reasonableness 
of  such  prices. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  provision  in 
Public  Law  87-653— the  Truth-ln-Negotia- 
tions  Act — or  in  any  other  legislation  requir- 
ing contractors  to  submit  cost  or  pricing  data. 
Acquisition  of  major  weapon  systems.  De- 
partment of  Defense.  B-1 63058  of  July  17. 

This  third  annual  review  provides  the  Con- 
gress with  an  independent  appraisal  of  the 
complex  problems  associated  with  weapon 
systems  development  and  procurement  by 
DOD.  The  estimated  cost  of  77  weapon  sys- 
tems has  increased  by  about  $28.7  billion 
(31  percent).  This  increase  represents  the 
difference  between  the  original  estimates 
and  the  current  estimates  of  total  program 
cost,  down  from  last  year's  40-percent  in- 
crease reported  on  61  systems. 

The  change  can  be  attributed  primarily 
to  the  addition  of  a  number  of  new  systems  to 
GAO's  review,  which  reduces  the  base  on 
which  the  percentage  computation  Is  made. 
The  other  reason  Is  the  significant  number 
of  quantity  decreases  on  many  of  the  77 
systems. 

Cost  changes  amounted  to  about  $30.8  bil- 
lion for  the  46  svstems  for  which  complete 
data  was  available  at  June  30,  1971.  Almost 
$12.2  billion  Is  related  directly  to  changes  in 
the  quantity  to  be  purchased,  and  nearly  all 
of  that,  or  $11.7  billion,  resulted  from  de- 
creased units  to  be  bought. 
The  effect  of  that  kind  of  change  Is  ob- 
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vlous — program  costs  go  down  and  Individual 
unit  costs  go  up.  Not  so  obvious,  but  per- 
haps far  more  significant,  is  the  Impact  of 
these  quantity  reductions  on  Interrelated 
weapon  programs,  all  of  which  are  part  of 
an  overall  plan. 

Theory  and  practice  of  cost  estimating  for 
major  acquisitions.  Department  of  Defense. 
B-163058  of  July  24. 

In  this  report  OAO  provides  an  Independent 
evaluation  of  the  practices  and  procedures 
associated  with  cost  estimating  for  major 
weapons  acquisitions  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  shows  that  uniform  guidance  was 
lacking  on  cost-estimating  practices  and  pro- 
cedures which  would  be  the  basis  for  formu- 
lating valid,  consistent,  and  comparable  esti- 
mates throughout  the  three  military  services. 
Each  service  issued  Its  own  guidance  for 
the  estimating  function,  which  ranged  from 
a  detailed  estimating  manual  to  a  few  gen- 
eral statements.  Guidance  was  often  Ignored 
by  the  estimators. 

Cost  estimates  for  a  specific  system  fre- 
quently are  a  succession  of  revisions;  the 
current  cost  estimate  Is  derived  by  refining 
and  revising  the  preceding  cost  estimate.  Ac- 
curate revision  of  both  the  original  and  up- 
dated cost  estimates  requires  documentation 
showing  data  sources,  assumptions,  methods, 
and  decisions  basic  to  the  estimate. 

In  virtually  every  system  OAO  reviewed, 
documentation  supplying  such  Information 
was  inaccurate  or  was  lacking. 
Letter  reports 
Three  reports  in  the  form  of  letters  from 
the  Comptroller  General  were  released  dur- 
ing July. 

To  the  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  ou 
Finance — evaluating  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  proposed  regulation 
changes  affecting  Medicare  reimbursements 
to  hospitals.  B-164031(4)  of  March  24,  re- 
leased July  18. 

To  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy— identifying 
the  various  Federal  agencies  operating  pro- 
grams designed  to  benefit  the  criminal 
offender.  B-171019  of  May  17,  released  July  28. 
To  Senator  William  Proxmire— concerning 
the  change  from  cost  contracts  to  fixed- 
price  contracts  for  155  mm  casings  produc- 
tion at  the  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana.  B-167724  of  June  29,  released 
July  17. 

n.     REPORTS    TO     HEADS     OF     DEPARTMENTS    AND 
AGENCIES 

Savings  by  greater  use  of  surface  transpor- 
tation for  shipments  of  unaccompanied 
baggage.  (To  the  Secretary  of  Defense.) 
B-133025of  July  31. 

The  Department  of  Defense  can  realize 
substantial  savings  by  making  greater  use  of 
commercial  surface  transportation  to  deliver 
baggage  shipments  within  the  continental 
United  States.  GAO  estimates  that  DOD  can 
save  over  $600,000  annually  on  shipments 
from  the  three  bases  reviewed — McGulre, 
Dover,  and  Travis  Air  Force  Bases.  Correc- 
tive action  already  taken  at  Travis  should 
result  In  savings  of  about  $130,000  armually. 

Air  transportation,  in  OAO's  opinion,  had 
been  used  at  these  bases  because  Information 
concerning  the  time  required  for  surface 
delivery  was  not  available,  not  being  used,  or 
inaccurate. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  issued  two 
reports  In  the  form  of  letters  to  heads  of 
agencies. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  concerning  the 
cost-plus-lncentlve-fee  phase  of  an  Air  Force 
contract  for  design,  development,  and  manu- 
facture of  the  F-15  aircraft.  B-159344  of 
July  6. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  making 
recommendations  to  Improve  the  fee  assess- 
ment policies  and  practices  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. B-163484  of  Jtay  13. 
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OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET  STATEMENT  OF  BUDGET- 
ARY RESERVES 

HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  26, 
I  was  one  of  several  members  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  special  order  called  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Pickle) 
to  discuss  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  feel  that  OMB  has  become  a 
very  powerful  policymaking  agency.  It  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  reassert  control 
over  the  Federal  budget.  The  special 
order  contributed  much  to  an  under- 
standing of  OMB's  role.  In  the  interest 
of  encouraging  the  continuation  of  this 
debate,  I  insert  here  the  Statement  of 
Budgetary  Reserves  as  of  June  30,  1972: 

Budgetary  Reserves,  June  1972 


Under  authority  delegated  by  the  President, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  oper- 
ates a  system  of  apportioning  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Congress.  The  apportionments 
generally  are  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
limit  the  amounts  the  agencies  may  obligate 
during  specified  periods. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  amounts  of 
available  funds  are  not  fiUly  apportioned. 
That  Is,  some  amounts  are  either  withheld 
from  apportionment,  or  their  vise   is  tem- 
porarUy  deferred.  In  these  cases,  the  funds 
not  apportioned  are  said  to  be  held  or  placed 
"In  reserve."  This  practice  Is  one  of  long 
standing   and  has  been   exercised   by   both 
Republican  and  Democratic  Administrations 
as  a  customary  part  of  financial  management. 
The  reasons  for  withholding  or  deferring 
llie     apportionment     of     avaUable     funds 
usually  are  concerned  with  routine  financial 
administration.  They  have  to  do  with  the 
effective  and  prudent  use  of  the  financial 
resources  made  available  by   the  Congress. 
The  provisions  of  the  Antldeficlency  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  665)   require  the  President  to  estab- 
lish reserves  of  appropriated  funds  for  such 
reasons  as  a  change  in  conditions  since  they 
were  appropriated  or  to  take  advantage  of 
previously     unforeseen     opportunities     for 
savings.  Thus,  specific  apportionments  some- 
times await  ( 1 )  development  by  the  affected 
agencies   of   approved   plans   and   specifica- 
tions. ( 2 )  completion  of  studies  for  the  effec- 
tive use  of  the  funds,     deluding  necessary 
coordination    with    the    other   Federal    and 
non-Federal  parties  that  might  be  involved, 
13)   establishment  of  -    necessary  organiza- 
tion and  designation  of  accountable  officers 
to  manage  the  programs,  (4)   the  arrival  of 
certain  contingencies  under  which  the  funds 
must  by  statute  be  made  available  (e.g.,  cer- 
tain direct  Federal  credit  aids  when  private 
sector  loans  are  not  available. 

Table  A,  attached,  lists  the  items  and 
amounts  being  reserved  on  June  30,  1972,  for 
such  routine  financial  administration.  They 
total  $9.1  bUllon.  which  Is  a  reduction  of 
nearly  $1 .5  billion  since  January  of  this  year. 
This  reduction  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
amounts  are  frequently  released  from 
reserve — and  put  to  xise — during  each  fiscal 
year  as  plans,  designs,  specifications,  studies, 
project  approvals,  and  so  on  are  completed. 

The  reserves  established  for  reasons  of  rou- 
tine financial  administration  are  recognized 
by  all  concerned  to  be  temporary  deferrals, 
and  their  need  or  wisdom  Is  usually  not 
questioned.  In  addition,  however,  there  has 
been  a  long-standing  and  consistent  practice 
In  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations to  establish  some — a  much  smaller 
amount  of — reserves  for  reasons  other  than 
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routine  financial  administration.  It  is  these 
latter  reserves  which  have  sometimes  beon 
criticized  as  "impoundments"  of  funds. 

Amounts  being  held  In  reserve  for  rea- 
sons other  than  routine  financial  adminis- 
tration generally  could  be  used  (i.e.,  obli- 
gated) during  the  apportionment  time 
period.  They  have  not  been  apportioned  from 
time  to  time  for  such  reasons  as  the  Execu- 
tive's responsibility  to  (1)  help  keep  total 
Government  spending  within  a  congres- 
slonally-lmposed  celling.  (2)  help  meet  a 
statutory  limitation  on  the  outstanding  pub- 
lic debt.  (3)  develop  a  governmentwlde  fi- 
nancial plan  for  the  current  year  that  synch- 
ronizes program-by-program  with  the  budget 
being  recommended  by  the  President  for  the 
following  year,  or  (4)  otherwise  carry  out 
broad  economic  and  program  policy  objec- 
tives. 

Table  B,  attached,  lists  the  items  and 
amounts  held  In  reserve  on  June  30.  1972. 
for  reasons  other  than  routine  financial  ad- 
ministration. They  total  $1.5  blUlon,  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  $200  mUUon  from  the 
amount  so  reserved  In  January  of  this  year. 
Of  the  $1.5  billion  total,  almost  $450  million 
was  released  and  apportioned  on  July  1, 
1972.  as  Indicated  in  the  various  footnotes 
on  Table  A. 

The  total  of  all  ciurent  reserves  (i.e.. 
Tables  A  and  B)  is  4.6%  of  the  total  unified 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1972.  The  compara- 
ble percentage  at  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1959 
through  1961  ranged  from  7.5%  to  8.7%.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  It  stood  at  6.7%,  and 
a  range  in  the  neighborhood  of  6%  has  been 
normal  in  recent  years. 

Attachments 


Table    A.— Budgetary   Reserves   for   routine 

financial  administration,  June  30,  1972 

agency,  account,  and  amount 


Executive  Office  of  the  President: 
National    Security    Council,    $33,000.    This 
amount  was  In  excess  of  1972  needs. 

Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. $682,000.  Represents  the  balance  of 
appropriation  which  cannot  be  utilized  by 
the  Office  in  1972  due  to  late  enactment  of 
legislation.  Release  wiU  occur  as  needed  in 
1973  operations. 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President: 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Pro- 
gram, $40,000,000.  Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment of  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

International  Security  Assistance:  For- 
eign military  credit  sales,  $15,350,000.  Be- 
cause of  Increased  private  financing,  the 
legislated  program  celling  was  achieved 
without  the  use  of  the  full  budget  authority 
appropriated. 

International    development    assistance: 
Prototype  desalting  plan,  $20,000,000.  Ap- 
portionment awaits  development  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 

Inter-American  Foundation,  $41,624,000. 
Amount  represents  balance  of  initial  fund- 
ing from  AID  transfer  to  cover  first  four 
years  of  the  Foundation's  operations.  Ap- 
portionments will  continue  to  be  made  an- 
nually as  plans  and  specifications  are 
developed. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  construc- 
tion, $70,000.  Represents  residual  amount  of 
appropriation  for  planning  that  is  not  re- 
quh-ed  for  that  piuTJOse.  Apportionment 
awaited  additional  appropriation  for  con- 
struction. 

Scientific  Activities  Overseas  (special  for- 
eign currency  program.  $352,000.  Amount 
shown  here  was  in  excess  of  1972  needs. 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Service,  $2,049,- 

000.  This  amount  was  In  excess  of  1972  needs. 

Farmers  Home  Administration : 

Mutual     and    self-help    housing    grants, 

$729,000.  Amount  shown  here  was  in  excess 

of  197"  needs. 

Direct  loan  account  (farm  operating  loans 
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limitation).  $12,453,000.  Amount  reflects  re- 
lease of  $37  million  for  last  quarter  of  fiscal 
1972.  The  balance  of  loan  authority  is  being 
held  pending  demonstration  of  further  need. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 
Consumer  protective,  marketing,  and  reg- 
ulatory programs.  $760,000.  Amount  shown 
here  was  in  excess  of  1972  needs. 

Perishable  Commodities  Act  Fund,  $1,000. 
Amount  shown  here  was  In  excess  of  1972 
needs. 

Forest  Service — Forest  protection  and 
utilization : 

Cooperative  range  Improvement,  $624,000. 
Amount  shown  here  was  In  excess  of  1972 
needs,  and  was  released  and  apportioned  on 
July  1. 1972.  to  fund  the  1973  program. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps,  $1,730,000. 
These  funds  were  released  from  reserve  and 
apportioned  in  July  1972  for  the  CY  1972 
program. 

Forest  roads  and  trails,  $402,040,000.  Re- 
serve reflects  amount  of  available  contract 
authority  above  the  obligation  program  that 
was  approved  and  financed  by  the  appropria- 
tion Congress  enacted  to  liquidate  the  obli- 
gations. 

Expenses,  brush  disposal,  $13,303,000. 
Amount  shown  here  was  In  excess  of  1972 
needs. 

Forest  Fire  Prevention,  $115,000.  Amount 
shown  here  was  in  excess  of  1972  needs. 
department  of  commerce 
Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administra- 
tion: 

19th  Deceiuiial  Census,  $11,028,000.  These 
funds  had  been  held  in  anticipation  of  the 
need  to  pay  printing  costs.  They  were  re- 
leased and  apportioned  for  this  purpose  on 
July  1,  1972. 

Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions: 
Regional     Action    Planning    Commission. 
$300,000.  Funds  will  be  released  when  Mis- 
sissippi    Valley     Regional     Commission     is 
formed. 
Promotion  of  industry  and  conunerce: 
Trade  adjustment  assistance  (financial  as- 
sistance),  $50,000,000.   Amount   shown   here 
was  in  excess  of  1972  needs. 

Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Cen- 
ter, $5,446,000.  Funds  wlU  be  released  when 
plans  for  participation  In  U.S.  Bicentennial 
are  completed  and  approved. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration : 

Research,  development,  and  facilities, 
$214,000.  These  funds  are  for  disaster  relief 
to  fisheries.  Apportionments  are  made  as  j^- 
pllcations  from  the  States  are  processed  fol- 
lowing contingencies  under  which  the  funds 
must,  by  statute,  be  made  available. 

Research,  development,  and  facilities  (spe- 
cial   foreign    currency    program).    $286,000. 
These  funds  were  released  and  apportioned 
on  July  1,  1972.  to  fund  the   1973  program. 
Promote  and  develop  fishery  products  and 
research    pertaining    to    American    fisheries. 
$257,000.  Amount  shown  here  was  in  excess 
of  1972  needs,  and  was  released  and  appor- 
tioned  on   July    1,    1972.   to   fund   the    1973 
program. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards: 
Plant  and  facilities,  $1,495,000.  Funds  are 
for  a  new  laboratory  now  in  the  planning 
stage.  Apportionment  waits  development  of 
approved  plans  and  specifications. 

department   of   defense — MILITARY 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  $1,388,946- 
000.  For  use  In  subsequent  years;  these 
projects  are  fully  funded  when  appropriated. 

Other  procurement  programs.  $21,020,000. 
For  use  In  subsequent  years;  these  projects 
are  fully  funded  when  appropriated. 

Military  coiistructlon  and  family  housing. 
$171,304,000.  Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved  plans  and 
specifications. 

Civil  defen.sc  programs.  $1,277,000.  Amount 
was  in  excess  of  1972  needs,  and  was  released 
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and  apportioned  on  July  1.  1972.  to  fund  the 
1973  program. 

Special  foreign  currency  program,  $4,903,- 
000.  Apportionment  awalta  development  by 
the  agency  of  approved  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DETENSB CIVII. 

Corps  of  Engineers: 

ConstrucUon,  General:  Lafayette  Lake.  In- 
diana »183,000.  Funds  are  being  held  in  re- 
serve because  of  local  oppoelUon  to  Initiation 
of  construction  of  the  project. 

Lukfata  Lake.  Oklahoma.  $450,000.  Con- 
struction funds  are  being  held  In  reserve 
pending  the  completion  of  a  new  general 
design  memorandum  leading  to  an  environ- 
mental Impact  statement. 

New  York  Harbor  CoUectlon  and  Removal 
of  Drifts.  $80,000.  Funds  are  being  held  In 
reserve  because,  although  the  project  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  InltU- 
tlon  and  partUl  accomplishment,  Initiation 
of  construction  must  await  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  President. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  forwarded  the 
proposal  to  the  President  on  June  21.  1971. 
and  his  recommendations  are  currently  under 
review. 

Panama  Canal  Government: 

Capital  outlays,  $860,000.  These  FY  72 
funds,  reserved  at  the  request  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Government,  wlU  be  combined  with 
the  1973  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of 
major  Items  of  capital  equipment. 

Wildlife  conservation,  $474,000.  Includes 
estimated  receipts  not  needed  for  current 
year  program.  WUl  be  used  In  subsequent 
years. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND 
WXLFARE 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

BuUdlngs  and  faculties,  $2,666,000.  Appor- 
tionment awaits  development  by  the  agency 
of  approved  plans  and  specifications. 

Office  0/  Ei-ucation: 

School  assistance  In  federally  affected 
areas.  $4,996,000.  Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of  approved  plans 
and  specifications.  Construction  obligations 
wUl  be  incurred  subaequentty. 

Higher  education.  $1,462,000.  Apportion- 
ment awaits  development  by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  specifications. 

Educational  activities  overseas  (special 
foreign  currency  program.  $16,000.  Appor- 
tionment of  this  amount  awaits  development 
of  approved  plans  and  specifications  by  the 
agency. 

Social  Security  Administration: 

Construction.  $12,096,000.  Apportionment 
awaits  development  of  approved  plans  and 
specifications  by  the  agency. 

Special  Institutioru: 

Gallaudet  College.  $516,000.  This  amount 
was  In  excess  of  funds  which  could  be  ef- 
fectively used  In  1972. 

Howard  University,  $3,714,000.  Apportion- 
ment of  this  amount  awaits  development  of 
approved  plans  and  specifications.  Construc- 
tion obligations  will  be  Incurred  subsequent- 
ly. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   HOUSINO    AND   UBBAN 
OKVKLOPMXNT 

Model  cities  programs,  $105,000,000.  This 
amount  was  released  on  July  1.  1972.  Its 
earlier  reserve  enabled  several  cities  to  count 
on  proceeding  with  their  FT  1973  programs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau,  of  Land  Management:  Public  lands 
development,  roads  and  trails.  $16,694,000. 
Reserve  reflects  amounts  of  available  contract 
authority  above  the  obligation  program  that 
was  approved  and  financed  by  the  appropria- 
tion Congress  enacted  to  liquidate  the  obliga- 
tions. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Road  construc- 
tion. $53,699,000.  Reserve  refiects  amounts  of 
available  contract  authority  above  the  obli- 
gation   program    that    was    approved    and 
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financed  by  the  appropriation  Congress  en- 
acted to  liquidate  the  obligations. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recretation:  Land  and 
water  conservation  fund,  $30,000,000.  Con- 
sists of  1972  annual  contract  authority  which 
was  made  avaUable  by  P.L.  91-308,  approved 
July  7. 1970.  It  has  not  been  used  because  the 
Federal  agencies  purchasing  park  lands  have 
found  annuEd  contract  authority  cumber- 
some to  administer.  Instead,  they  prefer  ordi- 
nary appropriations  to  finance  such  land  pur- 
chases. The  1973  budget  proposes  appropria- 
tion of  the  full  $300  million  annual  author- 
ization for  the  fund,  of  which  about  $98  mil- 
lion is  for  Federal  land  purchases  In  1973. 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Drainage  of  anthracite 
mines.  $3,623,000.  Funds  are  spent  on  a 
matching  basis  with  Pennsylvania  as  that 
State  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  de- 
velop projects  for  this  purpose.  Apportion- 
ment awaits  development  of  approved  plans 
and  specifications  In  FY  1973. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife: 
Construction.  $9,075,000.  Appropriated  funds 
for  D.C.  Aquarium  withheld  because  author- 
ized facility  cannot  be  constructed  within 
the  funding  limits  established  by  the  author- 
ization. The  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  directed  that  the 
fimds  be  used  In  fiscal  1973  for  the  construc- 
tion of  other  facilities.  Release  Is  scheduled 
shortly. 

National  Park  Service: 

Parkway  and  road  construction,  $72,621,- 
000.  Reserve  refiects  amounts  of  available 
contract  authority  above  the  obligation  pro- 
gram that  was  approved  and  financed  by  the 
appropriation  Congress  enacted  to  liquidate 
the  obligations. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

Construction  and  rehabilitation,  $1,055,000. 
Funds  are  being  held  In  reserve  pending  com- 
pletion and  review  in  FY  1973  of  the  eco- 
nomic restudy  to  determine  the  most  effective 
use  of  funds  for  the  Second  Bacon  Siphon 
and  Tunnel  Unit,  Wash. 

Operation  and  maintenance  and  replace- 
ment of  project  works.  North  Platte  project, 
$84,000.  This  amount  fulfilled  the  legal  re- 
quirements for  this  account  of  an  annually 
established  contingency  reserve. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Federal  Prison  System: 

BuUdlngs  and  faclUtles.  $4,299,000.  The  ap- 
portionment awaits  development  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Grants  to  States  for  unemployment  Insur- 
ance and  employment  services,  $20,192,000. 
Late  enactment  of  supplemental  appropria- 
tions and  lower  unemployment  insurance 
workloads  permitted  savings  to  be  made. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Education  exchange  fund  (earmarked  pro- 
ceeds of  payment  by  Finland  on  World  War 
I  debt).  $22,000.  This  amount  was  released 
and  apportioned  on  July  1,  1972.  to  fund  the 
1973  program. 

Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs: 

International  Educational  Exchange  Activ- 
ities (special  foreign  currency  program),  $6,- 
000.  Funds  represent  recent  recovery  of  prior 
year  obligations  in  excess  of  current  year 
needs.  These  funds  were  released  and  ap- 
portioned on  July  1,  1972,  to  fund  the  1973 
program. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard: 

Acquisition,  construction  and  Improve- 
ments, $7,607,000.  Funds  are  for  equipment 
or  Improvements  and  will  not  be  needed 
untU  construction  on  seven  projects  Is  In  an 
advanced  stage.  They  will  be  released  when 
needed. 

Alteration  of  bridges,  $1 ,000.000.  Apportion- 
ment awaits  development  of  approved  plans 
and  specifications. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration: 
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Facilities  and  equipment  (Airport  and  Air- 
way trust  fund) ,  $116,897,000. 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports  (Airport  and 
Airway  trust  fund),  $6,368,000. 

Construction,  National  Capital  Airports, 
$900,000. 

ClvU  Supersonic  aircraft  development  ter- 
mination, $4,606,000. 

Other,  $2,200,000. 

Apportionment  of  the  above  PAA  accounts 
awaits  development  of  approved  plans  and 
specifications. 

Federal   Highway   Administration: 

Territorial  Highways,  $5,000,000.  New  pro- 
gram estabUshed  by  the  1970  Highway  Act, 
effective  December  30, 1970.  No  appropriation 
was  provided  until  August  1971,  although 
$4.5M  of  contract  authority  was  authorized 
for  each  of  1971  and  1972.  Territories  were 
not  prepared  to  handle  program  and  have 
only  recently  begun  to  organize  agencies  and 
prepare  studies  for  use  of  the  funds.  Total 
obligations  through  December  31,  1971,  were 
about  $93,000. 

Federal-aid  highways: 

(1)  1973  contract  authority,  $5,700,000,000. 

(2)  Remaining  balance  from  reductions 
made  In  prior  years,  $246,798,000. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion: 

Urban  mass  transportation.  $299,970,000. 
The  Congress  provided  a  total  of  $3.1B  of 
contract  authority  for  the  five-year  period 
1971-1975.  Executive  Branch  apportionments 
resulted  In  $1.0B  of  this  amount  being  used 
by  June  30,  1972.  another  $1.0B  (Including 
this  $300M)  wUl  be  apportioned  for  fiscal 
1973,  leaving  $1.1B,  or  $5eOM  per  year  for 
the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1976.  By  appropria- 
tion action  In  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972,  the 
Congress  effectively  limited  the  amount  of 
the  contract  authority  that  could  be  used 
each  fiscal  year.  Thus,  the  $300M  shown  is 
the  difference  between  the  $600M  appor- 
tioned for  1972  and  the  $900M  upper  limit 
for  which  administrative  expenses  may  be 
Incurred  imder  the  1972  Appropriation  Act 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation:  "Sec. 
308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  commitments  for  grants 
for  Urban  Mass  Transportation  aggregating 
more  than  $900,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1972." 

TRKAStTRT  DEPARTMENT 

Office  of  the  Secretary : 

Construction,  Federal  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center,  $22,239,000.  Apportionment 
awaits  development  by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications. 

Expenses  of  administration  of  settlement 
of  World  War  Claims  Act  of  1928,  $1,000. 
Amount  shown  here  was  In  excess  of  1972 
administrative  costs. 

Bureau  of  the  Mint : 

Construction,  $79,000.  Apportionment 
awaits  the  completion  of  studies  for  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

ATOMIC   ENERGY   COMMISSION 

Operating  expenses: 

Reactor  development — Funds  held  In  re- 
serve for  the  Liquid  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Re- 
actor (LMFBR)  demonstration  plant  await- 
ing the  completion  of  detailed  negotiations 
now  underway  Involving  AEC  and  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company  and  TVA, 
$43,350,000. 

Biomedical  Research — Funds  held  In  re- 
serve pending  development  of  a  plan  for  ef- 
fective utUlzation,  $370,000. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment: 

Funds  held  in  reserve  awaiting  AEC's  de- 
velopment of  firm  plans  or  specifications  for 
two  projects  In  the  nuclear  materials  and 
weapons  programs,  $175,000. 

Funds  held  In  reserve  awaiting  AEC's  com- 
pletion of  feasibility  studies  or  the  results  of 
research  and  development  efforts  for  the 
national  radioactive  waste  repository  and  two 
other  projects.  $2,533,000. 

Funds  held  In  reserve  for  possible  cost  over- 
runs and  other  contingencies,  $2,200,000. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGENCY 

Operations,  research  and  facilities,  $7,294,- 
000  refiects  release  of  $28M  for  Cincinnati 
laboratory.  Remainder  awaits  completion 
of  EPA  study  of  requirements  for  other 
laboratory  faculties. 

GENERAL    SERVICES    ADMINISTRATION 

construction,  public  buUdlngs  projects, 
$17  971,000;  $10,803  thousand  Is  being  held 
for'fuure  obligation.  The  projects  are  not 
ready  for  construction  and  financing  Is  under 
review  Apportionment  awaits  completion  of 
this  action— ^7,160  thousand  Is  reserved  to 
meet  possible  contingencies  that  might  arise 
In  the  course  of  construction. 

Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings  proj- 
ects $11,567,000.  Reserved  to  meet  possible 
contingencies  or  for  use  In  subsequent  years. 

Operating  expenses,  property  management 
and  disposal  service,  $769,000.  Amount  shown 
here  was  not  needed  In  1972  for  stockpile  dU- 
posals. 

veterans'    ADMINISTRATION 

Grants  to  States  for  extended  care  facul- 
ties, $8,420,000.  State  plans  and  requests  for 
funds  were  not  presented  to  the  extent  origi- 
nally expected.  Amount  shown  wUl  be  avail- 
able for  program  In  future  years. 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for 
Spanish-speaking  Peoples,  $5,000.  This 
amount  was  In  excess  of  1972  needs. 
Federal  Communications  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses,  (construction), 
$460,000.  These  funds  are  Intended  for  re- 
placement of  a  monitoring  station.  Funds 
remain  In  reserve  until  results  of  study  re- 
quested by  Congress  are  available  regarding 
the  need  of  continuation  of  fixed  monitor- 
ing stations. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Interest  adjustment  payments,  $46,888,000. 
Funds  which  could  be  effectively  utilized  by 
the  Board  In  fiscal  year  1972  were  appor- 
tioned. This  amount  was  not  needed. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Conunlsslon : 

Salaries  and  expenses,  $19,000.  This  amount 
was  In  excess  of  1972  needs. 

Payment  of  Vietnam  and  Pueblo  prisoner 
of  war  claims,  $150,000.  Apportionment 
awaits  arrival  of  contingencies  under  which 
the  funds  must,  by  statute,  be  made  avail- 
able. 

Smithsonian  Institution: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars,  $11,000. 
Reserved  for  contingencies.  WlU  be  appor- 
tioned If  and  when  needed. 

Temporary  Study  Commissions: 

Commission  on  Highway  Beautlflcatlon, 
$25,000.  Amount  being  held  for  completion 
of  Commission's  work  in  1973. 

Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future,  $30,000.  A  small  contin- 
gency amount  was  set  aside  to  cover  any 
Increases  In  contracted  costs  after  the  Com- 
mission completed  Its  work  In  May,  1972.  No 
Increases  occurred  and  the  funds  are  not 
needed  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

National  Commission  on  Consumer 
Finance,  $50,000.  For  terminating  the  Com- 
mission in  1973  after  the  report  Is  com- 
pleted. 

Aviation  Advisory  Commission,  $587,000. 
These  funds  were  released  and  apportioned 
on  July  1,  1972  to  carry  Commission  through 
its  expiration  date  of  March,  1973. 

Commission  on  Government  Procurement, 
$1,300,000.  $1.4  mllUon  to  remain  available 
untU  expended  was  appropriated  In  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Act  of  1972.  $100  thousand 
was  apportioned  for  1972;  the  remainder  will 
fund  the  Commission's  operations  through 
AprU  1973. 

United  States  Information  Agency: 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  cur- 
rency program) .  $407,000. 
Special  International  exhibitions,  $746,000. 
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These  amounts  were  released  and  appor- 
tioned July  1, 1972. 

Water  Resources  CouncU: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  $25,000.  Funds  were 
held  In  reserve  pending  establishment  of  new 
river  basin  commissions. 

Total,  $9,110,078,000.  Of  this  total,  $467 
mUllon  was  released  at  the  start  of  fiscal 
1973.  

Table  B. — Reserves  for  reasons  other  than 
routine  financial  administration,  June  30, 
1972 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Agency  and  Account: 
Department  of  Agriculture : 
Rural     Electrification     Ad- 
ministration— 

Loans '$107,000 

Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion: 
Sewer  and  water  grants.        »  68, 000 
Department  of   Housing  and 
Urban  Development: 

RehabUltatlon  loans »  53,042 

Grants  for  new  community 

assistance '6.000 

Basic     water     and     sewer 

grants >  600,  000 

Department    of    Transporta- 
tion: 

Federal-aid  highways 623,000 

Rights-of-way  for  highways  50,  000 

Urban  mass  transportation.     *  |299, 970] 
Atomic  Energy  Commission —        •  17, 665 

NEBVA-Nuclear  Rocket (16,990) 

Plowshare (665) 

National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration: 

NERVA-Nuclear  Rocket 21,914 

National  Science  Foundation: 
Educational     and     Institu- 
tional support '21,000 

Graduate  tralneeshlps '9,500 

Reserves  established  pursuant 
to  President's  August  15, 
1971,  directive  to  curtaU 
previously-planned  Federal 
employment  levels ^  61. 760 

Total » 1,527, 861 

'  This  amount  was  released  and  apportion- 
ed on  July  1, 1972. 

» Of  this  amount,  $42  million  was  released 
and  apportioned  on  July  1,  1972. 

'  Of  this  amount,  $200  mUllon  was  released 
and  apportioned  on  July  1,  1972.  This  re- 
mainder Is  being  held  for  subsequent  ap- 
portionment. 

♦This  amount  was  released  and  appor- 
tioned on  July  1,  1972.  It  Is  listed  here  be- 
cause of  public  and  congressional  interest.  It 
Is  not  counted  In  the  total  of  Table  B  be- 
cause Its  use  Is  consistent  with  congressional 
Intent.  The  Congress  provided  a  total  of  $3.1 
bUllon  of  control  authority  for  the  five-year 
period  1971-1975.  Executive  Branch  appor- 
tionments result  In  $1.0  bUllon  of  $3.1  billion 
total  being  used  by  June  30,  1972,  another 
$1.0  bUllon  (including  this  $300  mUllon)  Is 
being  apportioned  for  fiscal  1973,  leaving  $1.1 
billion,  or  $550  mUllon  shown  per  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  The  $300  mUllon 
shown  Is  the  difference  between  the  $600  mU- 
llon apportioned  for  1972  and  the  $900  million 
upper  limit  for  which  administrative  expenses 
may  be  Incurred  under  the  1972  Appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: ._,  ^  , 

"SEC.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
thU  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  commitments 
for  grants  for  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
aggregating  more  than  $900,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1972."  (Italic  supplied.) 

spending  enactment  of  1973  appropria- 
tions, it  Is  planned  that  these  funds  be  ap- 
plied to  AEC's  total  program  needs  for  1973. 

•Apportionment  awaiting  NSF  review  of 
how  these  funds  can  be  used  effectively  to 
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help  meet  the  Nation's  scientific  and  engi- 
neering manpower  needs  without  stimulating 
an  oversupply  of  manpower  with  specialized 
capabUltles. 

^  These  funds  are  the  remainder  of  $280 
mUUon  In  reserves  established  Initially  un- 
der the  President's  directive  of  August  15. 
1971.  The  orlglnaUy  reserved  amounts  were 
largely  released  to  meet  costs  of  pay  raises 
and  other  essential  purposes. 

»Of  this  $1.6  bUllon  total.  $447  mUlion 
were  released  and  apportioned  on  July  1, 
1972  (as  Itemized  In  the  preceding  footnotes) . 


COPERNICAN  THEORY  IS  BASIS  OF 
MODERN  SCIENCE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  27, 
the  House  approved  my  bill.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1026,  requesting  the  President 
to  designate  February  19,  1973.  as  "Nico- 
laus  Copernicus  Day." 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  courtesy  and 
cooperation  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards), 
chairman  of  the  Judiciai-y  Subcommittee 
No  4,  the  members  of  the  committee,  and 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  House  for  their 
support  of  this  measure. 

The  year  1973  marks  the  quinquecen- 
tennial  of  the  birth  of  Copernicus,  the 
great  Polish  astronomer,  churchman, 
playsician.  economist,  and  soldier. 

It  was  Copernicus  who  determined  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  accepted 
theory  of  the  homocentric  universe  were 
in  error.  Rather  than  the  universe  re- 
volving around  the  earth,  as  was  then 
contended.  Copernicus  determined  that 
the  universe  revolves  aroimd  the  sun. 
Copernicus'  finding  was  literally  the  be- 
ginning of  modern  science. 

It  is  most  fitting — particularly  in  view 
of  the  great  ventures  in  space  in  the  past 
score  of  years — that  the  nations  of  the 
world  join  with  their  scientific  commu- 
nities in  reflecting  on  the  work  of 
Copernicus  in  the  year  ahead. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
leading  the  way  and  many  observances 
are  being  arranged. 

On  July  31  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley  campus,  five  distin- 
guished scientists  took  part  in  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  "Copernican  Revolu- 
tions in  the  16th  Century  and  in  Mod- 
em Times." 

"  Leadoff  speaker  was  Dr.  Jerzy  Neyman, 
professor  of  statistics  emeritus  and  di- 
rector of  the  statistical  laboratory  at  the 
university.  Dr.  Neyman  is  vice  chairman 
of  the  special  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  heading  up  ar- 
rangements for  the  quinquecentennial 
observance. 

Other  lecturers  at  the  Berkeley  ses- 
sion were  Rainer  K.  Sachs,  professor  or 
mathematics,  and  physics.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  John  Hammersley, 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford; 
Michael  Kasha,  professor  of  chemistry 
and  director  of  the  Institute  of  Molecu- 
lar Biophysics,  Florida  State  University; 
and  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  university  profes- 
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sor  of  chemistiT.  and  associate  director, 
Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley. 

These  lectures  are  based  on  essays  to 
be  published  in  the  Copemican  Volume, 
a  project  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  the  text  of  Dr.  Neyman's  excel- 
lent lecture : 
NicoLAUs  Copernicus   and  His   Revolution 
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(By  Dr.  Jerzy  Neyman) 
Nlcolaus  Copernicus  was  born  In  Torun. 
Poland,  on  February  19.  1473.  Currently.  In 
a  number  of  countries.  Including  the  United 
States,  preparations  are  In  progress  to  cele- 
brate the  500th  anniversary  of  this  event. 
Among  other  things,  the  U.S.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Is  preparing  to  publish  a 
volume,  the  "Copernlcan  Volume,"  addressed 
to  the  general  public  and  Intended  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  Copernlcan  revolu- 
tion. ,        ^      , 

This  Is  understood  to  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  flrmly-establlshed  preconception. 
The  particular  point  that  the  Volume  will 
emphasize  Is  that  quasl-Copernlcan  revolu- 
tions keep  recurring  up  to  the  present  time. 
Frequently,  they  are  followed  by  remark- 
able advances  In  the  particular  domaUis  of 
science  and  technology  In  which  they  occur. 
They  differ  from  the  original  Copernlcan 
revolution  In  the  range  of  their  effects. 

A  modern  quasi -Copernlcan  revolution  af- 
fects developments  primarily  In  one  domain 
of  study,  such  as  astronomy,  biology,  physics, 
etc.,  as  described  in  separate  chapters  of  the 
Copernlcan  Volume. 

On  the  other  hand,  due  to  special  circum- 
stances that  existed  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  original  Copernlcan  revolution  was  all- 
inclusive  and  marked  the  beginning  of  all 
modern  science. 

Roughly,  there  are  two  broad  categories  or 
intellectual  revolutions.  A  revolution  of  one 
kind  the  Copernlcan  category,  begins  with 
someone  recognizing  that  a  well-established 
customary  premise  of  our  thinking  has  no 
backing  other  than  tradition.  This  precon- 
ception Is  then  abandoned  In  favor  of  some- 
thing new  which.  In  the  words  of  Copernicus. 
Is  more  "pleasing  to  the  mind." 

If  the  abandoned  preconception  is  really 
well-established,  then  the  revelant  "estab- 
lishment" resents  the  novel  conceptualiza- 
tion and  there  Is  a  struggle,  occasionally  a 
nerce  struggle.  However,  If  the  new  Idea, 
more  "pleasing  to  the  mind,"  Is  really  fruit- 
ful then  In  due  course  It  gains  acceptance 
and  a  fresh  domain  of  study  becomes  open. 

The  non-Copernlcan  revolutions  also  open 
new  vistas.  They  differ  from  Copernlcan 
revolutions  In  that  there  Is  no  abandonment 
of  an  Important  preconception.  In  these 
cases,  the  opening  of  new  horizons  Is  the  re- 
sult of  a  gradual  accumulation  of  many  rela- 
tively smaU  gains.  The  phenomenon  Is  sim- 
ilar to  the  opening  of  broad  vistas  to  a 
mountain  climber  who.  after  a  prolonged  and 
strenuous  effort,  finally  reaches  the  summit. 
Scholarly  thtaklng  In  the  epoch  of  Coperni- 
cus was  dominated  by  the  teachings  of  sev- 
eral Greek  philosophers,  particularly  of  Aris- 
totle and  his  followers.  These  teachings,  from 
logic  to  astronomy  to  what  are  now  called 
biology  and  physics,  were  accepted  literally  as 
unquestionable  truths. 

When  some  disputes  occurred,  the  issues 
were  judged  not  on  their  own  merits,  but 
on  the  degree  of  their  agreement  with  tradi- 
tional dogmas.  In  our  times,  this  state  of 
affairs  Is  difficult  to  visualize,  and  Illustrative 
quotations  appear  a  necessity. 

A  statement  attributed  to  Martin  Luther 
Ulustrates  the  way  of  thinking  of  educated 
people  In  the  Copernlcan  era.  Luther  had 
heard  of  the  work  of  Copernicus  before  It 
was  published  and,  perhaps  surprisingly,  con- 
demned it  harshly: 


".  .  .  'the  new  astronomer  who  wants  to 
prove  that  the  Earth  goes  round,  and  not  the 
heavens,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon;  just  as  If 
someone  sitting  in  a  moving  wagon  or  ship 
were  to  suppose  that  he  was  at  rest,  and  that 
the  Earth  and  the  trees  were  moving  past 
him.  But  that  is  the  way  nowadays;  whoever 
wants  to  be  clever  must  needs  produce  some- 
thing of  his  own,  which  Is  bound  to  be  the 
best  since  he  has  produced  it!  The  fool  wUl 
turn  the  whole  science  of  Astronomy  upside 
down.  But,  as  the  Holy  Writ  declares,  it  was 
the  Sun  and  not  the  Earth  which  Joshua 
commanded  to  stand  still.'  " 

Here.  theiH  the  work  of  Copernicus  is 
judged  not  on  its  merits,  but  on  the  degree 
of  its  consistency  with  the  words  attributed 
to  Joshua.  An  entirely  different  frame  of  ref- 
erence Is  adopted  by  Copernicus  himself  in 
his  Commentarlolus,  in  which  he  criticizes 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  planetary  motions. 

"Hence  a  system  of  this  sort  seemed  neither 
sufficiently  absolute  nor  sufficiently  pleasing 
to  the  mind." 

The  two  sentences  emphasized  here  above 
epitomize  the  essence  of  the  Copernlcan 
Revolution  and  explain  Its  all  Incluslveness. 
The  standard  for  judgment  of  scholarly  work 
was  changed:  not  the  agreement  with  dog- 
mas proclaimed  by  some  authority,  however 
high,  but  consistency  with  the  facts  and 
conceptual  elegance. 

Copernicus  had  the  Intellectual  courage  to 
abandon  just  one  of  the  dogmas  underlying 
the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  which  was  the 
adopted  doctrine  of  his  time.  This  Ptolemaic 
dogma  was  that  Earth  Is  in  the  center  of  the 
Universe  and  that  the  Sun  and  all  the  planets 
rotate  around  the  Earth. 

Copernicus  was  famUlar  with  an  alterna- 
tive Idea,  also  inherited  from  the  Greeks, 
but  generally  Ignored:  this  was  that  the  Sun 
is  the  Immovable  center  of  the  Universe  and 
that  Earth  and  the  other  planets  rotate 
around  the  Sun. 

He  found  this  idea  more  "pleasing  to  the 
mind"  and,  for  some  30  years,  worked  to  cal- 
culate the  distances  of  the  Earth  and  the 
other  planets  from  the  Sun,  etc.  The  book  of 
Copernicus  appeared  convincing  and  the  fall 
of  one  dogma  had  a  "domino  effect." 

In  spite  of  the  harsh  resistance  of  the  con- 
temporary establishments,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,    other    Ptolemaic    dogmas    fell, 
mainly  due  to  Kepler,  leading  to  Newtop. 
The  resulting  developments,  first  in  astron- 
omy and  then  elsewhere,  were  tremendous. 
However.  It  is  the  change  in  the  point  of 
view  on  matters  of  all  research,  the  change 
in  the  yardstick  with  which  to  measure  Its 
quality,   from   references   to   authorities   to 
comparisons  with  facts  and  to  "pleasures  of 
the  mind."  that  Is  the  most  significant  fea- 
ture   of    the    Copernlcan    Revolution.    This 
change  affected  all  domains  of  thought  and 
marked  the  birth  of  all  our  present  science. 
The  four  distinguished  speakers  this  after- 
noon are  authors  of  essays  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  Copernlcan  Volume  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy.  Each  of  them  will  describe 
a  different  impressive  revolution  in  science 
or  technology,  probably  both,  which  occurred 
in  modern  times. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  perhaps  to 
a  varying  degree,  these  four  revolutions  are 
Copernlcan  in  character.  However,  when 
there  is  some  thought  at  all,  there  must  be 
disagreements. 

In  fact,  if  there  were  no  thoughts  that 
generate  disagreements  and  sharp  disputes, 
life  could  perhaps  be  simpler  than  it  Is,  but 
it  would  be  much  less  interesting.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  only  thing  on  which  one  of  the 
speakers.  Dr.  Hammersley,  and  I  are  agreed 
is  that  we  agree  to  differ. 

In  this  spirit,  the  audience  is  invited  to 
Judge  which  of  the  revolutions  we  are  going 
to  hear  about  Is  fully  Copernlcan.  which  Is 
only  partly  Copernlcan  and  which  is  alto- 
gether non-Copernican. 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  NIXON 
PROGRAM  TO  EMPLOY  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  AMERICANS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  fu- 
tile attempt  to  win  support  among 
Spanish-speaking  Americans,  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  referring  to 
its  highly  touted  16-point  program  as  a 
success.  Fortimately,  however,  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  is  able  to 
see  through  this  sham  and  realizes  that 
the  program  is  a  complete  failure. 

Earlier  this  year  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  California.  Mr.  Edwards, 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Oversight 
Subcommittee  very  aptly  observed  that 
the  Federal  agencies  are  not  taking  the 
program  seriously.  Noting  that  the  16- 
point  program  failed  to  raise  the  per- 
centage of  Spanish -speaking  employ- 
ment in  the  Federal  Establishment  by 
even  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards cautioned  that — 

Unless  the  President  acts  his  Sixteen  Point 
Program  will  be  Just  another  set  of  broken 
promises  to  the  Spanish-speaking  commu- 
nity. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
President  has  not  acted  and  Puerto  Ri- 
cans.  Chicanos.  Cubans,  and  other  Latin 
peoples  continue  to  be  barred  from  Fed- 
eral employment  or,  in  those  few  in- 
stances where  they  are  hired,  they  re- 
main in  the  lowest  level  positions. 

The  failure  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  provide  full  and  equal  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  Spanish-speak- 
ing citizens  was  recently  the  subject  of 
a  communication  from  Spanish-speak- 
ing  employees   of   the   Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Sec- 
retary Richardson.  In  a  3-page  memo- 
randum to   the  Secretary,  the  DHEW 
Spanish-speaking      employees      caucus 
cited  the  fact  that,  although  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  represent  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  of  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation, they  account  for  only  1.85  percent 
of  DHEW  employees  and  are  generally 
relegated    to    the   lowest    grades.    This 
tragic  state  of  affairs  is  just  one  isolated 
example  and  is  repeated  throughout  vir- 
tually every  department  and  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  and  the 
American  public  may  become  more 
aware  of  this  pressing  problem  and  the 
faUure  of  the  present  administration  to 
take  affirmative  and  effective  action,  I 
present  herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record,  the  memorandum  to  Secretary 
Richardson:  „„  ,„„ 

July  20.  1972. 
Memorandum 

To:  The  Secretary. 

Tlirough:  Rodney  Brady,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration  and  Management. 

From:  The  Spanish  speaking  employees  cau- 
ctis. 

Subject:  An  affirmative  action  plan  for  tne 
Department. 

BACKGROUND 

There       are       approximately       15,000,000 
Spanish-speaking  and/or  Spanish  sumamed 
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Americans  in  the  United  States.  ThU.  the 
second  largest  "minority"  group.  Is  composed 
mainly  of  Mexican-Americans.  Puerto  Ricans. 
and  Cubans. 

The  Spanish-speaking  have  been  in  this 
country  longer  than  any  other  group,  save 
the  the  American  Indian.  The  Spanish- 
speaking  are  the  second  most  neglected  peo- 
ples in  these  United  States. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  group,  the  amount 
of  time  we  have  been  here  and  the  condi- 
tions prevalent  amongst  our  peoples  It  was 
only  recently  that  the  Federal  Government 
recognized  that  the  group  had  needs  which 
were  not  being  met. 

In  November  of  1970,  President  Nixon 
enunciated  his  16  PoUit  Program  to  accele- 
rate the  employment  of  Spanish-speaking 
peoples  within  the  Federal  Government. 
Vice-President  Agnew  added  his  voice  to 
the  President's  In  urging  implementation 
of  the  16  Point  Program. 

In  March.  1971.  you  Sir,  directed  remarks 
at  the  uniqueness  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
population  and  the  hope  that  we  would  con- 
tinue to  enrich  oiu:  society  through  the  pres- 
ervation of  that  uniqueness. 

These  offlclaUy  expressed  desires  have  not 
been  carried  out  at  line  management  levels. 
The  DHEW  recently  recognized  that  the 
services  which  It  provides  were  not  reach- 
ing the  Spanish-speaking.  To  try  to  rectify 
this  the  Chlcano  and  Puerto  Rlcan  studies 
were  funded  by  SRS. 

Ceiling  reductions  and  average  grade  con- 
straints imposed  during  the  various  "freezes 
brought   about   an   even   more   pronounced 
lessening   of   efforts   to   hire    the   Spanish- 
speaking  by  the  various  agencies. 

Significantly,  however,  although  the  num- 
ber of  new  positions  Increased,  few.  if  any, 
Spanish-surnamed  were  selected  from  these 
positions.  The  percentage  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing employe  :s  in  the  Department  remains  a 
low  1.85%  versus  the  national  population  of 
approximately  1%. 

The  administration  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices to  the  Spanish-speaking  population  can 
be  enhanced  by  the  hiring  of  Spanish-speak- 
ing administrators  and  practitioners.  The  at- 
tainment of  equal  employment  opportunity 
within  DHEW.  therefore.  Is  a  matter  of  high- 
est priority  for  this  Caucus  and  Its  constit- 
uents m  the  barrios  of  the  Southwest,  Mid- 
west, Northwest,  Northeast,  and  Southeast. 

THE     FACTS 

On  June  30. 1971.  the  Spanish-speaking  ac- 
counted for  1.7%  of  the  employees  of  this 
Department.  Despite  the  existence  of  a  16 
Point  Program,  an  Upward  MobUlty  Program. 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram, and  all  the  high  level  pronouncements, 
as  of  AprU  30.  1972  the  Spanish-speaking 
accounted  for  only  1.85%  of  the  employees 
of  the  Department  (i.e..  only  1.804  Spanish- 
speaking  employees  out  of  a  complement  of 
97.645  persons  employed  by  the  Department 
as  of  April  30, 1973) . 

Of  these  1,804  Spanish-speaking  employ- 
ees only  five  are  GS-16'b;  only  20  are  as-15's. 

Approximately  75  Oo  of  all  Spanish -speak- 
ing employees  are  concentrated  below  the 
GS-9  level. 

The  much-heralded  16  Point  Program 
within  the  Department  Is  headed  by  a  GS-13, 
!ind  as  If  this  were  not  enough  of  an  ob- 
stacle to  effective  implementation,  It  has 
been  buried  in  a  lower  layer  of  the  hierarchy, 
thus  further  detracting  from  the  Importance 
of  this  program. 

Of  20  professional  positions  assigned  to  the 
10  regions  to  work  In  the  area  of  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity,  zero  went  to  Span- 
ish-speaking Individuals  despite  the  heavy 
concentration  of  our  people  In  many  of  these 
regions. 

Almost  all  the  staff  of  the  Executive  Man- 
power Board  Is  at  the  OS-15  level  or  above. 
The  sole  Spanish-speaking  member  of  that 
staff  is  a  GS-13. 
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The  USOE  Contracts  Office  has  only  one 
Spanish-speaking  person.  He  holds  a  Doc- 
torate la  Jurisprudence  and  was  hired  and 
is  stUl  at  a  GS-9. 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  all  minority 
recruiters  are  other  than  Spanish-speaking. 

Tlie  same  disregard  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing and  the  President's  16  Points  exists  in 
the  areas  of  Fellowships,  Internships.  New 
Careers,  etc. 

Despite  the  expressed  concerns  the  Office 
for  Spanish  Sumamed  Americans,  OS  is  un- 
derstaffed and  Is  contlnuaUy  downgraded. 

The  DHEW  has  one  of  the  poorest  records 
in  government  vis  a  vis  the  hiring  of  Span- 
ish-speaking. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

If  the  DHEW  is  to  be  In  any  way  instru- 
mental in  the  eradication  of  those  "condi- 
tions that  stunt  dignity,  growth  and  develop- 
ment'  of  our  people,  then  Affirmative  Action 
is  called  for  now  1 1 

If  the  DHEW  is  to  reverse  this  trend  of 
exclusion  of  the  Spanish-speaking  from  its 
ranks  and  from  positions  where  they  can 
influence  policies  and  programs,  then  it  is 
imperative  that  you  direct  all  agency,  bureau, 
and  line  management  personnel  to  the  effect 

that: 

1.  One  out  of  every  five  persons  hired  In 
DHEW  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  be 
Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan,  and  Cuban  descent. 

2.  75%  of  all  Mexican,  Puerto  Rlcan.  and 
Cubans  hired  must  be  grade  13  or  higher. 

3.  All  the  Spanish -speaking  currently  em- 
ployed should  be  reviewed  with  an  eye  to  pro- 
motions and  upgrading. 

4.  A  Spanish-speaking  woman  be  selected 
to  fill  at  least  one  of  the  senior-level  man- 
agement vacancies  which  presenUy  exist  In 

FWP 

5.  The  OSSA/OS  and  the  Office  of  the  16 
Point  Program  be  elevated  so  that  the  posi- 
tion of  director  in  those  offices  can  at  least 
be  graded  at  the  GS-15  level. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  REPORT  FROM 
THE  34TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  consistently  felt  it  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  keep  in  the  people  a 
sense  of  awareness  of  Goverrunent  action 
and  a  feeling  of  participation  in  Govern- 
ment decisions,  I  send  periodic  question- 
naires to  my  constituents.  This  practice 
provides  a  two-way  flow  of  communica- 
tion. The  constituent  learns  what  matters 
are  of  immediate  concern  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  as  a  Representative,  I  learn  of 
the  attitudes  and  positions  of  the  people 
I  represent.  In  a  recent  poll  on  basic 
questions  concerning  Vietnam  and  tax 
reform,  the  people  of  my  district — the 
34th  in  California— made  their  disposi- 
tion known  as  indicated  below.  In  this 
survey,  15  percent  of  the  canvassed  per- 
sons returned  their  questionnaires. 

The  questionnaire  follows: 

A.  The  President  announced  on  May  8th 
that  he  had  ordered  the  mining  of  North 
Vietnam  ports.  Do  you  favor  this  action? 

1.  Yes,  82%. 

a.  No,  16%. 

3.  Undecided.  3%.  „„  „„„ 

B  We  now  have  approxUnately  60.000 
troops  in  South  Vietnam.  What  do  you  think 


we    should    do    about    our    current    troop 
strength? 

1.  Leave  them  there  untU  the  Invasion  by 
North  Vietnam  Is  defeated,  13%. 

2.  Leave  them  there  untU  our  P.O.W.'s  are 
returned,  37.6%. 

3.  Continue  the  policy  of  gradual  with- 
drawal, 22%. 

4.  Withdraw  them  by  the  end  of  1972, 6.5% . 

5.  Send  more  troops  In,  4%. 

6.  Withdraw  the  60,000  immediately.  16%. 

7.  Undeclde-d,  2%. 

C  An  Issue  that  the  Congress  and  the 
President  wUl  face  In  the  near  future  U 
that  of  amnesty  for  those  who  left  the  United 
States  to  avoid  the  draft.  Under  what  con- 
ditions. If  at  aU,  would  you  favor  amnesty? 

1    Never,  under  any  conditions,  53%. 

2.  After  the  P.O.W.'s  are  returned  and  all 
of  our  troops  are  out  of  Vietnam,  5.5%. 

3.  On  condition  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  draft,  10%. 

4  On  condition  that  they  perform  some 
kind  of  alternate  public  service  for  1-2  years. 

24.5%. 

5.  Grant  amnesty  now,  7% . 

D.  Do  you  favor  cutting  the  current  oil 
depletion  allowance? 

1.  Yes.  57%. 

2.  No,  20.5%. 

3.  Undecided,  22.5%. 

E.  Do  you  favor  IncreasUig  state  and  fed- 
eral support  for  schools  as  a  means  of  low- 
ering property  tax? 

1.  Yes,  61%. 

2.  No.  30%. 

3.  Undecided,  9%. 

F.  Do  you  favor  a  national  Value  Added 
(sales)  Tax  as  a  means  of  lowerUig  local 
property  tax? 

1.  Yes,  32%. 

2.  No.  57%. 

3.  Undecided.  11%. 

G.  Do  you  favor  federal  Revenue  Sharing 
with  state  and  local  governments? 

1.  Yes.  60';^. 

2.  No,  25%. 

3.  Undecided,  15%. 

H.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  the  tax  on 
capital  gains? 

1.  Yes,  53%,. 

2.  No,  39%. 

3.  Undecided,  8%. 

I.  Do  you  favor  eliminating  the  tax  exemp- 
tion given  to  income  from  municipal  bonds? 

1.  Yes,  51':c. 

2.  No,  40%. 

3.  Undecided,  9:;  . 
J.    Do    you    favor    taxing    phUanthroplc 

foundations? 

1.  Yes,  58%. 

2.  No,  30%. 

3.  Undecided,  12%. 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  NUCLEAR 
SAFETY 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8.  1972 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30.  1972— page  11387—1  commented  in 
the  Record  that  many  of  those  who  fre- 
quently berate  those  nuclear  powerplants 
with  allegations  of  unsafety  rarely  find 
time  to  publicize  the  fact  that  they,  in 
turn,  are  frequently  berated  for  quoting 
people  out  of  context.  This  lack  of  objec- 
tivity continues. 

It  recently  came  to  my  attention  that 
Dr.  Edward  Teller  of  the  University  of 
California's  Lawrence  Llvermore  Labo- 
ratory directed  a  complaint  on  July  14. 
1972,  to  a  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
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Gravbl)  to  the  effect  that  he— Dr. 
Teller— had  been  quoted  by  the  Alaskan 
on  June  30  "in  a  thoroughly  misleading 
fashion."  ^  ^    ^^    ,  ,    , . 

Dr.  TeUer  further  stated  in  his  July  14 

letter: 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

He— TeUer— even  drafted  a  proposed 
statement  that  the  Alaskan  (Mr.  Gravbl) 
could  handily  use  for  the  purpose. 

Since  I  have  not  noted  any  attempts  to 
correct  any  mislmpressions  of  Dr.  Teller  s 
consideration  of  nuclear  powerplant 
safety  I  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  the  above-men- 
tioned letter  by  Dr.  Teller  and  the  sug- 
gested statement  which  he  proposed  that 
the  Alaskan  utilize  to  define  the  true 
sense  of  Teller's  concerns. 

The  letter  ahd  proposed  draft  follow: 
LAwaENCE  LnnsMoaE  Laboratort, 

July  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Mxxx  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaaMngton.  D.C.  ^     ^ 

DsAR  Senator  Gravel:  It  U  kind  of  you 
to  send  a  copy  oX  your  statement  of  June  30. 
1972  On  page  3  (of  the  copy  I  received)  you 
quoted  me  in  a  thoroughly  misleading  fash- 
ion 1  hope  that  you  wUl  consider  It  fair  and 
proper  to  correct  the  wrong  impression  which 
has  been  given.  In  order  to  make  my  position 
more  clear.  I  have  enclosed  a  proposed  state- 
ment for  your  use.  I  should  be  most  grateful 
If  you  would  include  It  or  something  similar 
to  It  as  a  supplement  to  your  sUtement  of 

June  30th.  ^.  ,^     , 

It  Is  obvious  that  by  picking  out  Individual 
sentences  and  fractions  of  sentences  that  a 
person  has  said,  the  meaning  can  be  dUtort- 
od.  I  furthermore  hope  and  believe  that  In 
the  ca«e  of  your  use  of  my  statements,  this 
distortion  was  not  Intentional  on  your  part. 
In  view  of  the  extremely  great  responsibility 
you  carry  and  of  the  Importance  of  the  topic 
that  you  address.  I  hope  that  you  wUl  take 
the  trouble  to  set  the  record  straight. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  occasion  to  tell  you 
that  of  the  various  propoeals  you  discussed 
for  solving  the  energy  crisis,  the  use  of  solar 
power  18  Indeed  an  excellent  one  In  certain 
areas  of  the  world  If  employed  In  small  units 
for  domestic  use.  In  spite  of  dUlgent  study 
I  could  not  And  a  plausible  proposal  for  the 
big  scale  usage. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  suggestion 
which  you  mentioned,  the  gasification  of  coal, 
appears  more  hopeful.  This  process  has  of 
course  been  used  both  In  Germany  and  In 
Russia  without  significant  success.  But  a  new 
proposal  is  discussed  which  exploits  deep  de- 
posits of  coal  (at  a  depth  as  great  as  haU  a 
mile).  In  these  proposals  moderate  amounts 
of  conventional  explosives  are  used  (adapted 
to  the  thickness  of  the  coal  seam) .  The  pro- 
cedure has  the  advantages  of  eliminating  hu- 
man labor  under  hard  conditions,  of  exploit- 
ing plentiful  reaourcee  which  according  to 
present  practice  are  beyond  our  range,  of 
leaving  the  earth  surface  unscarred  by  ex- 
cavations and  waste  products,  and  the  pro- 
ducing of  rather  clean  fuel.  The  proposal  Is 
made  by  Dr.  Gary  Hlgglns  of  the  Lawrence 
Llvermore  Laboratory. 
Sincerely  yours. 

EowARD  Teller. 

The  Following  Statement  Is  Proposed  fob 
THE  Use  of  Senator  Mike  Gravel 

In  my  statement  on  "Federal  Energy  Re- 
search and  Priorities,"  dated  June  30,  1972. 
I  have  referred  to  Dr.  Edward  Teller  In  the 
following  paragraoh: 

"Because  a  single  largo  nuclear  power  plant 
produces  as  much  long-lived  radioactivity  In 
a  year  aa  the  explosion  of  1,000  Hiroshima 
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bomlM,  Dr.  Edward  Teller  has  said  that  a 
nuclear  bomb  la  'relatively  safe  Instrument' 
compared  with  a  power  plant.  'In  my  mind, 
nuclear  reactors  do  not  belong  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,"  he  wrote  In  the  Journal 
of  Petroleum  Technology,  May  1965.  He  reit- 
erated this  position  on  CBS  television  In  the 
summer  of  1970.  Dr.  Teller  favors  their  con- 
struction 'deeply  xmderground'." 

Dr.  Teller  Informs  me  that  he  has  con- 
sistently considered  reactors  as  safe  Instru- 
ments. He  has  advocated  and  Is  now  strongly 
advocating  the  construction  of  nuclear  re- 
actors, located  deeply  underground.  The 
reason  ts  a  fiurther  Increase  of  safety  since 
not  a  single  serious  accident  can  t>e  toler- 
ated. He  is  confident  that  such  construction 
can  be  carried  out  at  a  moderate  cost  and 
with  practically  complete  elimination  of 
every  serious  hazard.  He  further  emphasizes 
that  nuclear  explosions  can  be  carried  out 
(In  the  "Plowshare"  program)  under  condi- 
tions where  any  damage  can  be  kept  under 
close  surveillance  and  where  the  whole  oper- 
ation can  be  performed  according  to  the 
highest  standards  of  safety.  It  is  In  this 
sense  that  he  referred  to  nuclear  explosives 
as  safe  instruments. 
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Hon.  Theodore  R.  McKeldln,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rabbi  Benjamin  Bak,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rabbi  David  S.  Goldstein,  Baltimore  He- 
brew Congregation,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Rabbi  Albert  Pattashnlch.  Talmudlcal 
Academy.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Hon.  George  L.  Russell.  Jr..  Tower  Build- 
ing. Baltimore.  Md. 

Rabbi  Israel  Goldman.  Chlzuk  Amuno 
Congregation,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Judge  Solomon  Lisa.  Baltimore,  Md 


TO  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  URI 
MILLER  OP  BALTIMORE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRESS  IN 
THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 


or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  members  of  Beth  Jacob  Congrega- 
tion, Baltimore,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, have  suffered  a  grave  loss  in  the 
death  of  my  friend.  Rabbi  Uri  Miller.  On 
July  9,  a  memorial  service  was  held  to 
pay  tribute  to  Rabbi  Miller.  I  should  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  my  eulogy 
and  the  names  of  those  who  participated 
in  the  service: 

Eulogy  of  Rabbi  Ubi  Milleb  by  Congressman 
Clarence  D.  Long 

The  death  of  Rabbi  Url  Miller  has  sad- 
dened the  nation.  That  Rabbi  Miller  was  a 
brilliant  spiritual  leader  Is.  of  course,  well 
known,  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  action.  In 
government  he  served  as  co-chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
nearly  a  decade  ago.  In  religion  he  served  as 
chief  executive  of  many  distinguished  na- 
tional organizations.  His  compassion  was 
deep — for  the  young,  for  the  old,  and  for  the 
people  of  the  JewUh  faith  who  have  been 
trapped  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Jewish  people  with  their  thousands  of 
years  of  ciiltural,  economic,  and  Intellectual 
leadership  can  be  described  as  the  great 
sxiccess  story  of  the  human  race.  Rabbi  Url 
Miller  can  be  described  as  one  of  the  great 
success  stories  of  the  Jewish  people. 

I  valued  him  as  a  friend,  I  respected  him  as 
a  leader,  and  I  shall  miss  him  as  you  will 
miss  him.  I  am  deeply  proud  to  have  been  his 
Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

List  of  Pabticipants  in  the  Service 

Rabbi  Samson  R.  Weiss,  Jerusalem,  Israel. 

Father  Thomas  Peterman,  Perry  Point  VA 
Hospital,  Perry  Point,  Md. 

Rabbi  Louis  J.  Lehrfleld,  Hebrew  Theologi- 
cal College,  Skokle.  lU. 

Rabbi  William  Herskowltz,  Rabbinical 
CouncU  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Weinberg,  Ner  Israel  Rab- 
binical College,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rabbi  Leon  Adler,  Synagogue  CouncU  of 
America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Fred  Neal,  Mayor's  Office,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  has  been  an  independent 
corporation  for  13  months  now.  It  is  still 
too  early,  I  think,  to  make  a  definitive 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  new  system 
will  justify  the  high  expectations  that 
many  of  us  had  for  it  when  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  was  passed. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that 
Postmaster  General  Ted  Klassen  him- 
self recognizes  existing  shortcomings  and 
has  cautioned  his  people  that  "Service 
and  customer  courtesy  must  once  again 
become  a  way  of  life  throughout  the  en- 
tire Postal  Service." 

The  Postal  Service  has  outlined  a  letter 
to  me  some  of  the  difficult  problems  that 
must  be  overcome  before  it  can  consist- 
ently and  uniformly  "give  our  customers 
the  kind  of  service  they  deserve— and 
that  we  ought  to  provide." 

The  letter  offers  a  perspective  that  all 
of  us,  friends  and  critics  of  the  Postal 
Service  alike,  should  consider.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  letter: 
Letter  From  Postmaster  General 
Ted  Klassen 
Your  constituents  are  entitled  to  know  the 
basic  reasons  why  delivery  service  is  not  al- 
ways satisfactory  and  what  we  are  doing  to 
correct  a  situation  that  Is  as  Intolerable  to 
us  as  It  Is  to  them. 

In  1968,  the  President's  Commission  on 
Postal  Reorgai-izatlor  concluded  that  ".  .  . 
the  postal  system  as  presently  organized  (Is 
not)  capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  our 
growing  economy  and  our  expanding  popu- 
lation." 

The  postal  system,  as  It  then  existed,  was 
found  by  the  Commission  to  be  In  "serious 
trouble  because  of  decades  of  low  priorities 
assigned  to  modernization  and  management 
needs  .  .  .  because  of  years  of  lagging  pro- 
ductivity .  .  .  because  of  a  hodgepodge  of 
postal  laws  200  years  in  the  making  that 
constrained  managerial  judgment  and  Initi- 
ative . . ." 

Congress  responded  to  the  crisis  by  creat- 
ing the  Independent  UB.  Postal  Service  in 
August  1970  and  giving  management  broad 
authority  to  operate  the  Corporation  ac- 
cording to  sound  business  principles.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  Postal  Service  has  and  is  mak- 
ing significant  progress  toward  Its  goal  of 
providing  the  fastest,  most  dependable  mall 
service  that  is  humanly  possible.  But  we 
recognize  that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go — 
problems  200  years  In  the  making  cannot 
be  wiped  out  overnight. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  really  tough  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  Postal  Service  and  what 
we  are  doing  to  overcome  them: 
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1  Sheer  volume.  In  1967,  the  nation's  post 
offices  handled  78  blUlon  pieces  of  mall.  By 
?970  the  volume  was  up  to  88  bUllon  pieces, 
S'thls  year  it  will  exceed  90  bHUon- The 
^blems  inherent  in  handling  such  a  tidal 
^ave  of  maU-some  250,000,000  pieces  a  day-- 
would  challenge  even  the  most  sophisticated 

'''Buttbe^ troth  u' that  our  32.000  post  offices 
simply  are  not  equipped  to  process  the  vol- 
tes that  confront  them.  In  this  electronic 
ttM  for  example,  the  basic  mail  sorting  de- 
viM  remains  the  pigeonhole  case  that  was 
mwnted  by  Benjamin  Franklin  nearly  two 
Mnturies  ago  and  In  which  letters  are  man- 
ually placed  one  by  one. 

The  new  Postal  Service  Is  studying  the 
feaslbUlty  of  installing  high-speed  mall  proc- 
esslne  equipment  In  major  post  offices  frona 
c^t  to  coast.  The  centralization  cK  mail 
nrocesslng  from  32,000  post  offices  into  some 
180  highly-mechanized  faculties,  would,  we 
beUeve,    significantly    Increase    the    timely 

'^Tltli^^atlon.  Just  moving  250,000.000 
nieces  of  mall  a  day  from  one  point  to  an- 
other is  a  monumental  task.  For  many  years 
the  postal  transportation  system  was  built 
around  the  nation's  network  of  railroads 
More  than  10,000  trains  once  hauled  the  mail 
and  gave  postal  managers  a  wide  choice  of 
schedules  from  which  to  meet  delivery  ro 

''"t^v,  however,  the  regular  mail  train  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  We  must  depend  pri- 
marily on  air  and  highway  transportation, 
unfortunately,  more  than  800  scheduled  air 
flights  have  been  discontinued  in  recent 
years,  thus  further  constricting  service  op- 
tions available  to  \is.  ,^,     . 

The  Postal  Service  is  moving  rapidly  to 
overcome  these  transportation  problems. 

We  Just  recently  added  six  new  chartered 
let  flights  between  11  major  cities  in  the  East 
and  Midwest,  bringing  the  total,  nationwide, 
to  160  This  service  is  enabling  us  to  more 
consistently  meet  our  goal  of  delivering  over- 
night at  least  95  percent  of  all  airmail  letters 
destined  tor  specified  cities  within  a  600-mlle 
radius  We  also  are  committed  to  the  first- 
day  delivery  of  first-class  Intra-city  mall.  We 
are  meeting  these  goals  with  Increasing  con- 
sistency. ^  ^  ^, 

The  Postal  Service  also  has  Inaugurated  di- 
rect rail  service  between  Chicago  and  the 
West  Coast.  Specially  chartered  trains,  each 
transporting  up  to  a  mUllon  pounds  of  par- 
cel post  and  bulk  mail,  are  cutting  three  days 
off  our  former  delivery  schedules. 

3.  Productivity.  Productivity  in  the  old  Post 
Office  Department  lagged  far  behind  that  of 
the  nation's  work  force  as  a  whole.  One  study 
suggested  that  the  output  In  some  postal  fa- 
cilities could  be  increased  by  as  much  as  fifty 
percent  through  systems  engineering  tech- 
niques common  to  private  Industry. 

The  Postal  Service  is  adopting  new  tech- 
niques in  management,  processing  and  dis- 
tribution. As  a  result,  productivity  increased 
by  3.5  percent  In  the  1971  fiscal  year.  During 
the  prior  14  years,  under  the  old  system,  pro- 
ductivity Increased  by  an  average  of  less 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  a  year. 

4.  Bulk  Mail.  The  Postal  Service  in  en- 
countering particularly  difficult  problems  in 
the  timely,  damage-free  delivery  of  bulk  mall 
parcels.  One  result  Is  that  we  are  losing  a 
substantial  segment  of  this  business  to  our 
competitors. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  cognizant  o^  the 
shortcomings  in  the  bulk  mall  area  and  is 
bound  and  determined  to  correct  them. 

We  are  ciurently  developing  a  system  of 
33  specially-designed,  automated  plants  to 
expedite  the  handling  and  damage-free  dis- 
tribution of  bulk  maU.  The  system  will  be 
fully  operational  In  three  years  and  will  give 
our  customers  the  kind  of  service  they  de- 
serve—and that  we  ought  to  provide. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  constituents  will 
bear  with  us  during  the  transitional  period 
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that  the  postal  system  Is  now  going  through. 
We  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  fac- 
ing up  to  problems  that  were  generations  In 
the  making.  Still  greater  progress  Is  on  the 
way. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT:  STORY  BY 
MISCHA  SPELLER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8.  1972 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  the  activities  for  the 
National  Book  Week.  Aprtl  10-16.  1972, 
the  North  Salem,  N.Y.,  Free  Library 
sponsored  a  book  composed  of  writings 
by  local  school  children  under  the  title 
of  "Your  Story  Will  Make  a  Book."  There 
were  no  topics  assigned,  no  rules,  and  no 
limitations.  Everything  submlted  was 
accepted  with  the  writing  in  thft^original 
except  for  errors  in  spelling. 

One  of  the  interesting  articles  sub- 
mitted was  by  7-year-old  Mlscha  Speller, 
son  of  Jon  P.  Speller,  vice  president  of 
Robert  Speller  &  Sons,  publishers  of  New 
York,  editor  of  East  Europe,  and  author 
on  the  subject  of  U.  S.  Grant. 

Because  of  the  unique  quality  of  the 
stoiy  by  one  so  yoimg,  I  quote  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks  and  commend  the  North 
Salem  Free  Library  for  its  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate youthful  talent :  t 

ULYSSES  S.    Geant  f 

(By  Mlscha  SpeUer) 
Ulysses  Grant  was  born  ^rll  27,  1822  in 
Point  Pleasant,  Ohio.  One  year  later  his  fam- 
ily moved  to  nearby  Georgetown.  He  had 
three  sisters  and  two  brothers.  When  he  was 
seventeen  hlfl  father  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
to  go  to  West  Point.  The  answer  was  yes. 
When  he  went  to  West  Point,  there  was  one 
thing  he  did  not  like.  It  was  parading.  He 
thought  it  was  a  waste  of  time.  Then  the 
cadets  heard  that  they  were  to  parade  for 
General  Wlnfleld  Scott.  He  was  marching  hla 
best.  When  he  saw  the  General,  he  thought 
that  he  would  come  back  and  watch  the 
cadets  march,  too. 

In  his  last  year  at  West  Point,  he  was  the 
best  rider.  Then  he  was  ordered  to  Jefferson 
Barracks.  One  of  his  roommates  said,  "My 
famUy  lives  near  there."  One  day  he  rode  out 
to  the  Dent  family  where  he  met  his  future 
wife.  They  soon  got  engaged  to  get  married. 
Before  their  plans  were  made,  the  Mexican 
War  started.  He  was  placed  In  charge  of  the 
mule  pack  train.  This  was  dull  work.  It  took 
aU  of  his  patience  to  keep  1.000  mules  going. 
The  U.S.  won  Its  first  battles  easUy.  But  they 
got  harder.  Soon  the  war  was  over.  He  and 
Julia  were  married.  Their  first  child  waa 
Frederick.  He  was  39  when  the  Civil  War 
started.  He  wrote  to  General  McClellan  but 
the  general  was  too  busy  to  see  him.  The 
Governor  of  Illinois  said  that  he  would  make 
him  a  colonel.  When  he  met  his  regiment 
the  soldiers  howled  because  he  didn't  have  a 
uniform.  His  uniform  had  holes  at  the  el- 
bows. He  had  a  red  hankerchlef  Instead  of 
an  officer's  red  sash.  He  carried  a  stick  In- 
stead of  a  sword. 

He  did  have  a  fine  horse.  A  friend  lent  him 
some  money  to  buy  a  good  uniform.  He  heard 
the  Southerners  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  At  first  the  Northern  sol- 
diers seemed  to  be  winning.  Then  more 
southern  soldiers  came.  The  North  finally 
lost  this  battle.  After  that  he  was  promoted 
to  General.  He  heard  that  the  Southerners 
built  two  forts  In  Tennessee.  He  asked  for 
permission  to  attack  Fort  Henry.  The  answer 
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was  no.  He  was  sure  he  could  take  the  fort. 
So  finally,  he  got  the  permission  from  Gen- 
eral Halleck.  He  captured  Fort  Henry  and 
without  permission  attacked  Fort  Donelson. 
He  captured  It  too.  Then  he  took  Vicksburg. 
Congress  gave  him  a  gold  medal.  Lincoln  told 
him  to  attack  Robert  E.  Lee  in  West  Virginia. 
Lee  surrendered  to  him.  Six  days  after  Lee 
surrendered,  Lincoln  was  shot. 

Grant  felt  crushed.  He  had  lost  a  friend. 
Before  Lincoln  was  shot,  he  made  him  Chief 
General  of  aU  the  armies  of  America.  Many 
Northern  leaders  wanted  to  punish  the 
South.  The  new  President  could  not  do  much 
to  keep  them  from  starting  another  war. 
Grant  became  President  after  Andrew  John- 
son and  no  war  started.  After  he  was  Presi- 
dent, he  went  to  China  and  talked  to  LI 
Hung-Chang.  He  died  In  1885.  The  entire  na- 
tion mourned  his  death.  A  tomb  was  built 
for  him.  It  Is  35  miles  down  the  river  from 
West  Point. 


FEDERAL  DISCRIMINATION  OF 

MEXICAN  AMERICANS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  8,  1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Federal  Government  has 
accused  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  of  dis- 
criminating against  Mexiccn  Americans 
by  using  hiring  policies  and  practices 
which  exclude  Mexican-American  ap- 
phcants. 

I  have  long  condwnned  discrimina- 
tion in  its  many  forms,  and  I  applaud 
Federal  actions  to  put  the  heat  on  those 
who  discriminate  against  Mexican- 
Americans.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  that 
we  must  not  fail  to  put  the  heat  on  the 
Federal  Government,  since  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  itself  is  lagging  far  behind 
in  employment  equality. 

Across  America,  Mexican- American 
young  men  are  coming  home  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam  oniy  to  find  that  Uncle 
Sam  considered  the  Mexican-American 
adequate  as  cannon  fodder,  but  inade- 
quate for  employment  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

While  15  percent  of  the  Viecnam  com- 
bat deaths  among  Californians  con- 
sist of  Mexican  Americans,  only  5.9  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  Goverrjnent's  em- 
ployees in  California  are  Chicanos. 

While  Mexican  Americans  co:-sist  of 
17  percent  of  southern  California's  pop- 
ulation, they  hold  less  than  6  percent  of 
the  150,000  Federal  jobs  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  are  Mexican 
Americans  discriminated  against  in  en- 
tering the  Federal  job  structure,  once 
hired,  they  rarely  wind  up  with  the  top- 
level  positions. 

While  70  percent  of  the  agricultural 
work  force  in  California  is  Mexican 
American,  only  6  of  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  3,643  middle-  or 
high-level  decisionmakers  are  Mexican 
AixiGric&ns 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment employs  1,342  middle-  and  high- 
level,  decisionmakers,  with  a  General 
Service  rating  of  14  and  above  Yet.  only 
25  of  these  positions  are  filled  by  Mexi- 
can Americans.  Even  more  startling  is 
the  fact  that  no  Mexican  Americans  are 
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employed  in  the  GrS-16  through  18  cate- 

Cory* 

The  Postal  Service  in  Los  Angeles  em- 
ployes 650  middle-  and  high-level  deci- 
sionmakers, with  a  rating  of  PFS  10 
through  21.  Yet  only  12  are  Mexican- 
Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  great  employment 
disparity  were  based  on  education,  train- 
ing or  skUl  deficiencies,  it  might  be  ex- 
cursable.  For  no  one  wants  or  expects 
the  Gtovernment  to  hire  the  unqualified. 
However,  the  Federal  Government's  pat- 
tern of  exclusion  shows  the  lack  of  seri- 
ous commitment  to  Mexican-American 
employment. 

The  Federal  Government  must  embarK 
on  a  course  which  will  bring  Mexican- 
Americans  into  Federal  service.  Such  a 
course  must  include : 

The  hiring  of  Mexican  Americans  in  a 
reasonably  equivalent  ratio  to  their  per- 
centage of  the  population. 

An  intensified  drive  to  recruit  Mexi- 
can Americans  to  serve  especially  in 
those    areas     populated    by     Mexican 

An  expanded  agency,  staffed  by  Mexi- 
can Americans,  to  pinpoint  problem 
areas  that  are  unique  with  the  Mexican- 
American  population,  and  with  the  ca- 
pabUity  to  promulgate  standards  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  problem  areas. 

A  greater  emphasis  on  enhancing  ad- 
vancement opportunities  for  all  levels  of 
Federal  employment  for  Mexican  Amen- 

A  requirement  that  Federal  managers 
assure  equal  opportunity  for  employment 
and  upward  mobility  in  Federal  agencies 
for  Mexican  Americans. 

A  program  to  hire  Mexican-American 
high  school  and  coUege  interns  to  ^ve 
them  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  special  effort  to  inform  Mexxcan- 
American  veterans  of  the  avaUability  of 
Federal  employment  opportunities. 

Tr  speaker,  the  Federal  Government 
must  assume  the  lead  in  effort  to  end 
discrimination.  A  government  that  is 
viewed  as  a  'gringo  government"  is  un- 
just and  a  danger  to  our  democracy. 


DRAFT  EVADERS  AND  MEDIA 
ACCURACY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  8,  1972 
Mr    SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mark 
Twata  once  wrote  that  "there  are  three 
km^of,_Ues:    lies,   damned  Ues.   and 

^*f  am*^^inlnded  of  this  by  an  article  in 
the  may  1972  issue  of  the  Progressive 
magazine  entitled  "AU  Those  Draft  Re- 
sisters  Up  There."  written  by  Russel  Nye. 
the  Michigan  State  University  English 
professor  who  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  for 
his  biography  of  George  Bancroft. 

For  the  "statistics"  used  by  the  news 
media  in  reporting  the  number  of  de- 
serters and  draft  evaders  who  fled  to 
Canada  defy  intelligent  analysis.  For  m- 
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stance,  New  York  Times  vice  president 
James  'Scotty"  Reston,  in  an  article  for 
the  New  Republic,  put  the  number  of 
deserters  and  draft  resisters  in  Canada 
at  50,000.  The  Times  itself  used  figures 
all  the  way  from  4,000  to  60,000.  The 
higher  Times'  estimate  has  been  picked 
up  by  numerous  other  media,  Including 
the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Co.  The  To- 
ronto Globe  and  Mail  put  the  number 
between  30,000  and  100,000  while  good 
old  Mike  Wallace  on  "60  Minutes" 
boosted  the  ante  to  100,000  and  David 
Brinkley,  "with  oracular  finality,"  set- 
Ued  for  the  75,000  to  100,000  range. 

Apparently  none  of  them  thought  to 
go  to  the  official  Canadian  sources  for 
more  accurate  information.  It  is  very 
probable,  based  on  Canadian  immigra- 
tion figures  which,  as  Professor  Nye 
points  out,  are  available  to  anybody  ask- 
ing for  them,  that  there  are  around 
10,000  young  Americans  who  are  in  Can- 
ada to  avoid  military  service  in  the 
United  States.  Around  the  same  number 
of  Canadians  have  volunteered  for  serv- 
ice in  the  U.S.  Army. 

If  there  ever  was  a  case  for  Abraham 
Kalish's  organization.  Accuracy  in  Me- 
dia, this  is  one.  Right  on,  Mr.  Kalish. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  reading  Professor  Nye's  entire  article, 
which  follows: 

All  Those  Draft  Resisters  Up  There 
(By  Russel  B.  Nye) 

When  it  comes  to  facts,  I  have  never  really 
trusted  newspapers  very  much.  A  youth  spent 
In  what  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormlck  used 
to  call  "Chlcagoland,"  reading  the  Tribune, 
and  twenty-flve  years  of  historical  research 
have  convinced  me  that  newspapermen  are 
highly  fallible  sources  of  Information.  When 
I  heard  Martin  Nolan  of  The  Boston  Globe 
remark  confidently  on  televlson  (Octooer  24, 
1971)  that  there  were  "over  50,000  war  re- 
sisters In  Canada,"  I  thought  he  might  really 
know.  The  figure  seemed  to  me  Important,  so 
I  wrote  to  Nolan,  asking  his  source. 

Nolan's  reply  was  not  helpful.  He  cited 
James  Reston,  who  had  used  the  50,000 
figure  In  The  New  Republic  without  attribu- 
tion. Newspapermen  quoting  other  news- 
papermen arouse  my  suspicions,  so  I  wrote 
to  Reston.  I  received  no  reply  (I  was  told 
later  that  this  was  a  Journalistic  gaffe;  o;ie 
Just  doesn't  oak  Reston)  so  I  thought  I'd  look 
It  up,  especially  when  that  50,000  began  turn- 
ing up  all  over  the  media. 

I  began  In  1968.  That  year  a  writer  In  The 
Progressive  thought  there  were  "at  least  10- 
000"  draft  evaders  In  Canada.  U^.  News  and 
World  Report  gave  estimates  varying  from 
300-400  to  25,000.  Edmund  Taylor,  In  a  well- 
researched  article  In  the  soon -to-be -defunct 
Reporter,  cited  a  New  York  Times  estimate  of 
4,000;  another  by  a  Toronto  antidraft  ?roup 
of  10,000;  and  Canadian  press  estimates  of 
14,000  up.  The  Atlantic,  using  the  Toronto 
group's  figure,  came  up  with  3,000-10.000. 

In  1969  amazing  things  happened.  The  New 
York  Times  In  April  settled  for  "several 
thousand"  draft  evaders  In  Canada.  In  De- 
cember, however,  It  raised  that  to  60,000  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  from  the  Toronto 
draft-reslsters'  group — a  number  soon  to  be 
enshrined  in  the  American  press.  That  the 
figure  representee  a  spectacular  Increase  of 
56  000  over  Its  1968  news  report  bothered 
nobody  at  the  Times.  whUe  CBC's  "Public 
Eye"  program,  perhaps  carried  away  by  the 
Times,  also  estimated  60,000. 

In  1970  things  settled  down  a  bit,  but  not 
for  long.  The  Times  shifted  its  estimate  to 
6.000-60,000   (a  delightfully  flexible  figure,  I 
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thought)  as  well  as  quoting  an  "Indepandent 
estimate  of  20,000."  The  Toronto  group 
(which  used  10,000  In  1968)  now  placed  tlie 
number  at  60,000  (the  Times  igaln?)  which 
other  papers  dutifully  printed.  Stewart 
Alsop,  In  Newsweek,  fixed  for  no  discernible 
reason  on  25,000-30,000.  Roger  Williams,  of 
the  Toronto  group,  used  the  Times'  60,000 
but  Insisted  that  "qualified  observers"  cal- 
culated "many  more  than  that."  (This 
seemed  to  me  an  Interesting  situation,  in 
which  draft  evaders  In  Canada  quoted  the 
Times  which  quoted  draft  evaders  In  Can- 
ada.) Vance  Garner,  of  the  Montreal  Re- 
sisters" Council,  entered  the  field  v/ith  a 
statement  that  there  were  14,000  draft-age 
landed  Immigrants  "here  now,"  a  figiure  I 
found  Impossible  to  derive  from  any  known 
Canadian  Immigration  reports.  He  escalated 
things  further  by  claiming  that  there  were 
actually  "three  to  four  times  that  many" 
illegally  In  Canada,  I.e.,  42,000-56,000.  A  .-staff 
worker  for  the  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
About  Vietnam  told  the  press  that  there  were 
60,000  draft  evaders  In  Canada  (once  more 
the  rimes),  a  figure  which  Included  £.0,000 
In  Toronto  alone. 

The  year  1971  was  wilder.  Newsweek  cited 
50,000-70,000,  doubling  what  their  man  Al- 
sop said  a  year  before.  Parade,  apparently 
quoting  the  Clergy  and  Laymen  group,  said 
there  were  30,000  In  Toronto.  The  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  for  Its  part,  chose  30.000- 
100,000.  Mike  Wallace  on  "Sixty  Minutes" 
used  a  new  Montreal  Resistors'  estimate  of 
100,000,  noting  that  it  was  perhaps  Inflated, 
but  offering  no  alternative.  Nolan,  citing 
Reston,  and  Reston,  citing  nobody,  said  "over 
50,000." 

The  most  curious  statistics  of  1971,  how- 
eve,  appeared  In  Roger  Williams's  book.  The 
New  Exiles,  which  had  few  footnotes  and  no 
bibliography.  Williams  on  different  pages 
cited  both  40,000  and  60,000  (the  Times 
again!)  for  1970.  On  another  page  he  put  the 
number  In  mld-1967  at  5,000-6,000,  repre- 
senting an  Increase  of  34,000-55,000  In  less 
than  three  years,  certainly  one  of  the  least- 
noticed  mass  migrations  In  modern  history. 
On  two  other  pages  he  reported  25,000  evad- 
ers and  deserters  legally  In  Canada,  and  on 
yet  another  page,  by  adding  wives  and  chil- 
dren, he  got  the  number  (legal  or  Illegal?) 
to  50,000-60,000.  Finally,  at  the  close  of  his 
study,  he  Increased  this  to  50,000-100,000. 

1972  may  be  a  banner  year  for  Inflation. 
Newsweek  led  off  In  January  with  "75.000, 
mostly  in  Canada,"  whUe  David  Brinkley, 
with  oracular  finality,  made  It  75,000-100, 
000.  Senator  Robert  Taft,  In  an  interview 
given  to  The  Los  Angeles  Times  news  serv- 
ice, estimated  there  are  "about  20,000  of 
these  men  In  Canada."  Senator  Taft,  who  has 
Initiated  legislation,  and  Brinkley,  who  was 
commenting  on  It,  differ  by  55,000-80,000, 
the  variance  seems  significant.  They  can't 
both  be  right. 

In  January,  Gannett  News  Service  used  the 
figure  "60,000-100,000,"  which  strikes  me  as 
having  a  generous  margin  of  built-in  error. 
In  February,  UPI  settled  on  70,000.  The  last 
four  references  I  have  seen  In  January  and 
February,  1972,  choose  70,000. 

What  emerges  from  all  this,  and  I  have 
not  by  any  metuis  exhausted  examples,  Is 
clear  evidence  of  extremely  sloppy  Journal- 
ism. Newspaper  and  television  reports  on 
draft  evaders  and  deserters  In  Canada  have, 
over  those  two  years,  varied  from  10.000  to 
100.000,  a  margin  of  error  that  ought  to  have 
stirred  a  twinge  of  doubt  In  some  news- 
paperman's breast  somewhere.  Most  striking 
In  the  stories  was  the  almost  complete  lack 
of  plain  legwork.  I  found  no  journalist  who 
had  consulted  easily  obtainable  Canadian 
immigration  figures,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  none  who  had  researched  the 
realities  of  Canadian  Immigration  laws.  One 
cannot,  as  Alsop  wrote,  simply  walk  across 
the  Canadian  border  and  "fade  Into  the  econ- 
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omy  "  or,  as  Newsweek  mlsleadlngly  Implied, 
ealn  landed  Immigrant  status  simply  by  ask- 
^e  at  the  border.  Canadian  embassy  and 
consular  sources  that  have  no  ax  to  grind 
will  if  asked,  estimate  about  10,000  American 


draft  evaders  In  Canada  (about  the  same 
number  of  Canadians  have  volunteered  for 
the  U.S.  Army),  but  nobody  asks  them. 

As  for  me,  I  trust  the  press  no  more  than 
before,  nor  do  I  have  any  more  information 


than  before.  I  don't  know  how  many  draft 
evaders  there  are  In  Canada  or  elsewhere, 
but  In  the  light  of  the  growing  debate  over 
amnesty,  I'd  like  to  know  as  accurately  and 
honestly  as  possible. 


SENATE— IVedwesdai/,  August  9,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Eastland)  . 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  giver  of  every  good  and 
every  perfect  gift,  we  beseech  Thee  to 
look  with  favor  upon  this  land  and  its 
people.  Though  undeserving,  Thou  hast 
made  us  great  and  strong  among  the  na- 
tions and  we  must  ever  remember  that 
all  we  are  and  have  Is  given  as  a  trust  to 
use  in  Thy  service.  Make  us  faithful 
stewards  of  Thy  bountiful  goodness. 
Spare  us  from  pride  and  arrogance,  from 
the  misuse  and  abuse  of  power.  May  our 
national  purpose  be  to  advance  Thy 
kingdom.  We  commend  to  Thy  care  and 
guidance  all  who  serve  in  public  office 
praying  that  Thou  wilt  guide  them  by 
Thy  spirit.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and 
the  power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


on  a  Federal-Interstate  Compact  for  the 

Hudson  River. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  9, 1972. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  1971  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment is  herewith  transmitted  to  you. 
Richard  Ndcon. 

The  White  Hottse,  August  9, 1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
and  withdrawing  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Hines,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice information  officer  of  Class  5,  a  con- 
sular officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  Dip- 
lomatic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  nominating  messages 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.)   

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, August  8,  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ON  A  FEDERAL-INTER- 
STATE COMPACT  FOR  THE  HUD- 
SON RIVER— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  3,  of  Public 
Law  89-605  as  amended  by  PubUc  Law 
91-242,  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a  re- 
port by  the  Secretstry  of  the  Interior 
on  the  progress  made  in  negotiations 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  measures  on  the 
calendar  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
963  through  973.  with  the  exception  of 
Calendar  No.  971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


VEE  VACCINATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2516)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  owners  of 
equines  and  accredited  veterinarian-  for 
certain  expenses  of  vaccinations  Incurred 
for  protection  against  Venezuelan  equine 
encephalomyelitis. 


VENEZUELAN  EQUINE  ENCEPHALOMYELrTlS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
summer  of  1971.  Texas  stockmen  were 
confronted  with  a  serious  outbreak  of 
Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis— 
VEE.  To  prevent  this  disease  from 
spreading  into  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  mass  inoculation  of  all  horses, 
mules,  and  donkeys  was  needed.  Each 
horse  owner  took  it  upon  himself  to 
provide  this  vaccine  against  VEE  when  it 
was  approved  for  use  until  July  16,  1971, 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
gan providing  the  vaccine  free  of  charge. 
The  Government  was  to  pay  $4  for  each 
Inoculation  following  the  national  emer- 
gency designation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  cooperation  of 
veterinarians.  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials.  Public  Health  officials,  and 
others,  the  epidemic  was  contained  in 
Texas.  Many  of  those  responsible  for  this 
fast  action  were  not  recipients  of  the 
free  vaccine,  having  acted  prior  to  Jiuy 
16  and  I  think  it  only  fair  that  they  be 
reimbursed  for  the  expenses  they  in- 
curred at  the  determined  rate  of  $4  per 
inoculation.  This  payment  would  go  to 
those  horse  owners  and  veterinarians 
who  provided  the  vaccination. 

To  a  large  degree,  these  responsible 
citizens  prevented  the  disease  from 
spreading  into  neighboring  States  and 
possibly  the  entire  southern  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  fight  continues  again  this  year. 
Every  horse  owner  has  been  urged  to 
vaccinate  against  VEE.  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  launched  an  intensive  oversight 
program  to  watch  for  signs  of  another 
outbreak.  Fortunately,  there  have  been 
no  reported  cases  of  VEE  in  Texas  this 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  join 
me  in  supporting  this  measure. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stat^>°f 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  reimburse  owners  of  equines  and 
accredited  veterinarians  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  connection  with  the  vac- 
cination of  equines  against  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalomyelltU.  Such  expenses 
must  have  been  Incurred  within  the  State 
of  Texas  during  the  period  beginning  June 
25  1971.  through  July  16,  1971,  after  which 
period  the  expenses  of  equine  vaccinations 
aealnst  Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis 
were  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  an  emergency  animal  disease  out- 
break threatening  the  livestock  Industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec  2  The  amount  of  reimbursement  shall 
be  $4  for  each  equine  vaccinated  against 
Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis  which 
was  the  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  such  services  beginning  on  July  16. 
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1971.  Payment  will  be  made  to  each  owner 
upon  submission  of  a  record  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  each  equine 
vaccinated  and  a  certification  by  the  owner 
that  payment  was  made  to  an  accredited  vet- 
erinarian. Payment  will  be  made  to  each  ac- 
credited veterinarian  upon  submission  of  a 
record  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  services  performed  In  administer- 
ing Venezuelan  equine  encephalomyelitis 
vaccine  and  a  certification  that  no  payment 
was  received  for  such  services.  Payments 
made  to  owners  of  equlnes  and  accredited 
veterinarians  shaU  relieve  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  of  any  and  all  clatais  In  connection 
with  the  equine  vaccinations  covered  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reimburse  owners  of  equlnes  and  accred- 
ited veterinarians  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  AU  claims  for  reimbursement  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1013),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXPLANATION 

This  bill  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  own- 
ers of  equlnee  and  accredited  veterinarians 
for  certain  expenses  Incurred  for  the  vac- 
cination of  equlnes  against  Venezuelan 
equine  encephalomyelitis. 

Those  animals  that  were  vaccinated  at 
private  expense  during  the  period  June  26, 
1971.  through  July  15,  1971,  would  definitely 
have  been  among  the  first  to  be  vaccinated 
at  public  expense  beginning  on  July  16,  1971. 
Thus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vol- 
untary vaccination  effort  contributed  bene- 
ficially to  the  subsequent  efforts  undertaken 
by  this  Department  on  July  16,  1971.  at  Fed- 
eral expense  to  protect  the  horse  Industry 
and  the  public  health.  In  retrospect,  the  vol- 
untary vaccination  program  was.  In  fact,  an 
Integral  part  of  the  total  effort;  to  bring  the 
VEE  epidemic  under  control. 

Because  of  this,  many  horse  owners  do  not 
understand  why  they  cannot  be  reimbursed 
for  an  expense  which  their  neighbors  did  not 
Incur  because  they  did  not  have  their  horses 
vaccinated  before  July  16,  1971,  after  which 
date  It  was  accomplished  at  Federal  expense. 

ESTIMATED   COST 

In  accordance  with  section  252  of  the  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  cost  esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture total  $300,000.  However,  based  upon 
other  Information  presented  It,  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  this  estimate  may  be  high  and 
could  total  less  than  half  the  Department 
estimate. 


MRS.  WANDA  MARTENS 

The  bill  (S.  82)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Wanda  Martens  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the  ad- 
mlnlsrtratlon  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act,  as  amended,  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens,  of  Havre,  Montana,  widow  of  Jesse 
Otha  Martens,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
tltied  to  receive  payments  of  benefits  and 
compensation  under  such  Act,  from  and  after 


the  date  of  the  death  of  the  said  Jesse  Otha 
Martens,  In  like  manner  as  If  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  had  found  that  the  death  of  the  said 
Jesse  Otha  Martens  on  July  9,  1960,  resulted 
from  an  Injury  sustained  by  him  while  In  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  an  Immigrant 
Inspector.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice. 

Sec.  2.  Any  amounts  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  such  enactment 
(Including  funeral  and  burial  expenses)  shall 
be  paid  In  a  lump  sum  within  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  section  23  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  claim  for  legal  services  or  for  any  other 
services  rendered  In  respect  to  any  claim  for 
benefits  or  compensation  by  the  said  Mrs. 
Wanda  Martens  covered  by  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1016),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  that 
In  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  Mrs. 
Wanda  Martens,  of  Havre,  Mont.,  widow  of 
Jesse  Otha  Martens,  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  payments  of  benefits  and 
compensation  under  such  act,  from  and  after 
the  death  of  the  said  Jesse  Otha  Martens,  In 
like  manner  as  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  had 
found  that  the  death  of  the  said  Jesse  Otha 
Martens  on  July  9,  1960,  resulted  from  an 
Injury  sustained  by  him  whUe  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  an  Immigrant  In- 
spector, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice, Department  of  Justice. 

STATEMENT 

A  similar  bUl  for  this  claimant  In  the  91st 
Congress  was  approved  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  it  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  facts  In  the  case  are  set  forth  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  as  follows : 

"The  decedent,  Jesse  Otha  Martens,  suf- 
fered a  fatal  heart  attack,  after  returning 
home  from  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
officer  In  charge  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
txirallzatlon  Service  office  at  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands.  As  Indicated  by  the  personnel 
records  of  the  Service,  Mrs.  Martens  filed  a 
formal  claim  with  the  Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation,  Department  of  Labor,  which 
was  considered  and  Initially  denied  January 
7,  1964.  On  appeal  to  the  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Appeals  Board,  this  decision  was 
affirmed  October  8,  1964,  on  the  ground  that 
the  fatal  heart  attack  was  not  casually  re- 
lated to  the  employment.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill,  therefore.  Is  to  override  the  administra- 
tive decision." 

The  Department  of  Labor  opposes  the  bill, 
saying: 

"One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  Is  to  provide  uni- 
form and  equal  treatment  of  civil  employees 
of  the  United  States  Injured  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duty.  There  appears  to  be  no 
Justification  for  the  preferential  treatment 
afforded  by  S.  783  for  the  consequences  of 
heart  disease  not  casually  related  to  employ- 
ment. Accordingly,  we  oppose  Its  enactment." 


REFERENCE  OF  S.  2884  TO  THE  U.S. 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  344)  relating 
to  reference  of  S.  2884  to  the  U.S.  Court 


of  Claims  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  2884)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  corporations, 
associations,  and  individuals",  now  pending 
in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  accom- 
panying papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Court  f  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Commissioner 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  siiall  be  suf- 
ficient to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the 
amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant.  Such 
report  shall  also  Indicate,  Insofar  as  is  pos- 
sible, (a)  the  extent  to  which  the  claims  In 
question  are  for  the  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials actually  furnished  to  complete  Army 
Contract  Numbered  DA-36-109-ENG-7520, 
dated  September  23,  1963,  and  (b)  whether 
the  claims  In  question  covUd  be  brought 
against  the  debtor  In  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings now  pending  In  relation  to  the 
debtor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1017),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PTJIIPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  refer 
the  bUl  (S.  2884)  entitled  "A  bUl  for  the 
relief  of  certain  corporations,  associations, 
and  individuals,"  now  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  all  the  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
VS.  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  and 
report  thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States  or  a 
gratuity  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant.  Such  report  shall  also  Indicate, 
Insofar  as  is  possible  (a)  the  extent  to  which 
the  claims  In  question  are  for  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials  actually  furnished  to 
complete  Army  Contract  numbered  DA-36- 
109-ENO-7520,  dated  September  23,  1963,  and 
(b)  whether  the  claims  In  question  could  be 
brought  against  the  debtor  In  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  now  pending  In  relation  to  the 
debtor. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill  being  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  Is  identical  to  a  bill  for  these  claim- 
ants In  the  91st  Congress  which  was  approved 
by  this  committee  and  reported  favorably  to 
the  Senate  on  September  16,  1970. 

In  the  90th  Congress,  a  number  of  bills  for 
these  claimants  were  before  the  committee. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  opposed  the 
biUs  In  a  report  to  the  committee  dated 
August  31, 1967.  A  subcommittee  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln  presiding, 
heard  representatives  of  the  claimants  ana 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  a  hearing 
on  May  24, 1968. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  renewed  its 
opposition  to  the  proposed  legislation  In  the 
91st  Congress  In  a  report  to  the  committee 
dated  January  13, 1970. 

In  the  9l8t  Congress,  the  proponents  oi 
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the  legislation  set  forth  the  basis  for  equi- 
table relief  by  the  Congress  as  foUows: 


I.    SUMMABT 

S  2229  Is  designed  to  provide  equitable  re- 
lief for  certain  individuals  who.  as  subcon- 
tractors and  materialmen,  furnished  labor 
and  material  tmder  contract  No.  DA-36-109- 
ENa-7520,  dated  September  23,  1963,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  bill  provides 
m  pertinent  part: 

"That  each  corporation,  association,  and 
nerson  named  In  section  2  of  this  Act  is 
entitled  to  be  paid  the  amounts  set  forth 
beside  its  or  his  name  in  such  section.  Such 
amoimts  represent  payments  due  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  labor  and  materials  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  public  work  consisting  of  the 
construction  of  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  prefabricated  family  housing  units  for 
national  defense  use,  under  contract  num- 
bered DA-36-109-ENG-7520,  dated  23  Sep- 
tember 1963,  but  which  payments  have  not 
been  made  by  the  United  States.  Its  con- 
tractors, Home  Building  Contractors,  Incor- 
porated and  Construction  Components,  In- 
corporated, and  none  of  which  payments 
were  protected  by  the  bond  required  by  the 
MUler  Act.  section  270(a)  of  title  40.  United 
States  Code  Annotated." 

The  Department  of  the  Army  stated  con- 
cerning the  Miller  Act: 

"As  laborers  and  materialmen  can  acquire 
no  lien  on  a  public  building  or  a  public  work, 
substitutes  have  been  provided.  The  present 
general  statute  of  this  nature  Is  the  act  of 
August  24.  1935,  s'Jipra.  rh\s  act,  the  so-called 
MUler  Act.  gives  mechanics  and  materialmen 
who  furnish  labor  and  material  to  public 
work  contractors  protection  comparable  to 
that  enjoyed  by  mechanics  and  materialmen 
furnishing  labor  and  material  for  private 
construction  (Vnited  States  v.  Munsey  Trust 
Co.  332  U.S.  234,  67  Sup.  Ct.  1599,  91  L.  ed. 
2022-  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.  v.  Crane 
Co  219  U.S.  24  Sup.  Ct.  140,  65  L.  ed.  72; 
Arthur  N.  Olive  Co.  v.  United  States,  297  F. 
2d  70;  S.  Rept.  No.  165.  77th  Cong.,  first  sess. 
(1941)-  H.  Rept.  No.  388,  77th  Cong.,  first 
sess  (1941):  S.  Rept.  No.  366,  84th,  Cong., 
first  sess.  (1955);  H.  Rept.  No.  208.  84th 
Cong.,  first  sess.  (1955))   by  providing: 

"  '(a)  Before  any  contract,  exceeding  $2,000 
In  amount,  for  the  construction,  alteration, 
or  repair  of  any  public  building  or  public 
work  of  the  United  States  is  awarded  to  any 
person,  such  person  shall  furnish  to  the 
United  States  the  following  bonds,  which 
shall  become  binding  upon  the  award  of  the 
contract  to  such  person,  who  is  hereinafter 
designated  as  "contractor":  •  •  •  (2)  A  pay- 
ment bond  with  a  surety  or  sureties  satis- 
factory to  such  officer  for  the  protection  of 
all  persons  supplying  labor  and  material  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  provided  for  In 
said  contract  for  the  use  of  each  such  per- 
son •••  '  (40  U.S.C.  270a) ." 

The  Department  of  the  Army  awarded  the 
contract  on  September  23,  1963,  to  Home 
Building  Contractors,  Inc.,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  488  family  housing  units.  The 
contract  provided  for  the  houses  to  be  con- 
structed, manufactured,  packaged  for  over- 
seas shipment,  and  delivered  to  Port  Royal. 
S.C.  by  March  1,  1964,  and  for  these  houses 
to  be  erected  on  various  sites  throughout 
the  world  for  the  use  of  Army  personnel. 

On  February  7,  1964,  because  the  prime 
contractor  was  unable  to  successfully  con- 
struct, fabricate,  and  assemble  a  prototype 
model,  the  Department  of  the  Army  per- 
mitted the  contract  to  be  subcontracted  or 
assigned  to  the  Lusk  Corp.  The  construction, 
however,  was  to  be  performed  by  Construc- 
tion Components,  Inc..  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Lusk  Corp.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  extended  the  entire  contract  from 
March  1,  1964,  to  August  31.  1964.  but  the 
final  houses  were  not  delivered  until  May  21, 
1965. 


On  June  4.  1964,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  amended  the  contract  to  add  22  addi- 
tional units,  making  a  total  of  510  units  to 
be  constructed  and  manufactured  instead  of 
488,  and  increased  the  contract  price  from 
$3,873,504,  to  $4,048,803. 

Payments  have  been  made  by  the  Army  to 
its  price  contractors  of  the  entire  contract 
price.  Including  a  net  increase  In  the  contract 
price  of  $93,000. 

In  1966  the  contractor  of  the  Army — and 
before  the  payment  of  Increased  contract 
price  of  $93,000  was  made — ^became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  chapter  X  reorganization  In  a  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Arizona.  Tucson  division, 
bankruptcy  No.  B-5720.  All  payments  by  the 
Army  since  the  filing  of  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings have  been  made  to  the  Trustee  In 
Bankruptcy.  The  bUl  provides  that  should 
any  payments  under  the  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings be  made  by  the  Trustee  In  Bankruptcy 
to  the  claimants  and  beneficiaries  named  In 
the  bUl.  they  have  agreed  and  will  execute 
assignments  In  a  form  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  assigning  any  such  payments 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  510  houses  for  the  use  of  personnel 
of  the  Army  Is  a  supply  contract  and  is  not 
a  construction  contract  and,  therefore,  the 
Miller  Act  Is  not   applicable.   Investigation 
Into  the  matter  and  a  review  of  the  testimony 
concerning    the    underiylng    facts    discloses 
that  the  Army  In  all  contracts  of  this  char- 
acter prior  to  the  execution  of  the  contract 
described  in  the  bill  has  required  bonds  under 
the  Miller  Act  for  protection  of  subcontrac- 
tors and  material-men  furnishing  labor  and 
material  In  connection  with  the  construction 
of  such  houses  which  are  public  works.  This 
investigation  and  testimony  further  reveals 
that  m  all  similar  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  such  houses  after  the  date  of  the  con- 
tract described  in  the  bUl.  the  Army  has  re- 
quired bonds  under  the  Miller  Act  for  the 
protection  of  such  contractors  and  material- 
men who  furnished  labor  and  material  in  the 
construction  of  such  houses  or  public  works. 
Paragraph   10-104-3  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  as  amended  August 
16.  1962,  provides  for  Miller  Act  bonds  in  all 
construction  contracts  exceeding  $3,000.  This 
regulation  was  in  force  and  In  effect  when 
the    contract    described    In    the    bUl    was 
executed,  on  the  dates  when  that  contract 
was  amended  and  during  the  dates  of  the 
construction  and  payment  periods  provided 
for  In  that  contract,  as  amended.  The  sub- 
contractors and  materialmen  named  In  the 
bin  assumed  under  practices  of  the  Army 
that  this  construction  contract  would  be  and 
was  bonded  by  a  Miller  Act  bond  for  their 
protection.    When    the    subcontractors    and 
materialmen  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses  discovered  that  the 
contract  was  not  bonded  as  provided  for  in 
the  MUler  Act,  appeals  were  made  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  in  order  to  see  to  it 
that  payments  owed  to  them  by  the  contrac- 
tor of  the  Army  were  paid. 

Notwithstanding  these  appeals  and  not- 
withstanding the  subcontractors  and  ma- 
terialmen named  as  beneficiaries  In  the  bill 
furnished  labor  and  materials  In  order  that 
the  houses  being  constructed  could  be  com- 
pleted for  the  Army,  the  Army  did  not  re- 
quire the  contractor  to  pay  these  subcon- 
tractors and  materialmen  for  such  labor  and 
materials  In  the  regular  course  of  business. 
The  contract  (pp.  30-34)  authorizes  progress 
payments  and  the  contractor  of  the  Army 
requested  progress  payments.  The  contract 
provides,  as  the  work  progresses,  progress 
payments  among  other  things  may  include 
the  amount  of  progress  payments  paid  and 
payable  to  subcontractors.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  unpaid  progress  payments  of  sub- 
contractors, when  approved,  may  be  the  b^alB 


tot  progress  payments,  but  that  the  sub- 
contractor must  be  paid,  therefore,  by  the 
contractor  In  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness. Ordinary  course  of  business  Is  defined 
in  the  contract  as  not  later  than  a  reason- 
able time  after  payment  of  the  equivalent 
amounts  by  the  Oovernment  to  the  con- 
tractor. ^   ^. 

The  contract  provided    (p.  31)    that  the 
Army  may  reduce  or  suspend  progress  pay- 
ments whenever  It  Is  found  that  the  contrac- 
tors of  the   Army   are  delinquent  In   pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  the  performance  of  the 
contract  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
Notwithstanding     the     requirements     that 
progress   payments   made   up   of   payments 
made  to  or  due  subcontractors  had  to  be 
paid  by  the  contractor  in  the  regular  course 
of  business,  as  such  progress  payments  were 
made  to  the  Government's  contractor,  the 
Army  took  no  action  to  see  that  the  terms 
of  the  contract  were  compiled  with  by  its 
contractor  and  that  the  subcontractors  and 
materialmen  were  paid.  In  fact,  the  Army 
paid  the  mentioned  sum  of  $866,fi92.61  in 
progress  payments   (list  of  payments  under 
contract  No.  36-109-ENO-7520,  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  dated  Juiie  13, 
1968),  which  If  properly  appUed  was  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  pay  the  beneficiaries  named 
In  the  bill  for  the  work,  labor,  and  materials 
furnished  by  them. 

The  houses  described  In  the  contract  were 
not  In  existence  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
executed.  To  come  Into  existence  they  had 
to  be  constructed  under  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications which  are  a  part  of  the  contract. 
As  the  houses  had  to  be  constructed  and  as 
houses  are  public  works  under  the  Army's 
regulation  (par.  10-104-2),  this  contract 
should  have  been  covered  by  a  Miller  Act 
bond  because  It  exceeded  the  sum  of  $2,000. 
In  addition,  the  Army  had  the  power  under 
the  contract  and  the  obligation  to  see 
that  the  progress  payments  totaling  $665.- 
592.61  were  paid  to  the  subcontractors  and 
materialmen  fiu-nlshlng  labor  and  materials 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
houses,  as  pointed  out  earlier.  These  progress 
payments  amounted  to  more  than  enough 
money  to  Insure  payment  to  the  subcontrac- 
tors and  materialmen  named  as  beneficiar- 
ies In  the  bUl,  as  their  claims  total  $609.- 
645.38. 

The  beneficiaries  to  the  bill  in  good  faith 
furnished  labor  and  materials  which  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  510  houses. 
as  provided  for  in  the  construction  contract 
with  the  Army.  These  beneficiaries  had  the 
right  to  rely  upon  the  practices  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  In  the  past  requiring 
MUler  Act  bonds  in  the  construction  of  such 
houses.  They  further  had  the  right  to  rely 
upon  the  Army,  in  the  absence  of  a  MUler 
Act  bond  under  the  contract,  seeing  to  it — 
as  progress  payments  were  being  made  by 
the  Army— that  these  progress  payments  were 
used  by  the  Army's  contractor,  as  required 
by  the  contract,  to  pay  subcontractors  and 
materialmen  (beneficiaries  named  in  the 
bUl)  In  the  regular  course  of  business. 

Decisions  in  the  Federal  courts,  including 
the  coxirt  of  claims,  bar  the  beneficiaries 
named  In  the  blU  from  a  legal  remedy  against 
the  United  States.*  Relief  for  the  beneficiaries 


1  In  United  States  v.  Smith.  324  F.  2d  622 
(CCA.  6. 1963) ,  the  court  of  appeals  reversed 
the  district  court  which  held  that  the  faUure 
of  contracting  officers  for  the  Government  to 
obtain  payment  bond  under  the  MlUer  Act 
gave  a  cause  of  action  for  damages  in  tort 
against  the  United  Stetes  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  and  the  court  of  appeals 
held  such  faUure  was  based  upon  a  breach 
of  contract,  and  because  the  subcontractor 
had  no  contract  with  the  United  States,  Judg- 
ment should  be  entered  for  the  United  States. 

In  Armiger  et  al.  Estates  v.  United  States. 
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named  In  the  bUl  rests  solely  with  the  Con- 
gress* 

The  amounts  of  the  claims  of  the  bene- 
flclarles  named  In  the  bill  are  no  longer  In 
dispute.  The  full  contract  price,  Including 
a  $93,000  addition  thereto,  has  been  paid  by 
the  Army.  No  back  charges  or  claims  of  any 
kind  have  been  asserted  against  the  claims 
of  the  bill's  beneficiaries.  The  amounts  of 
the  claims  have  not  been  disputed  In  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  These  claims  have 
been  established  by  sworn  affidavits  and 
testimony.  ^  ^     ^^ 

The  facts  In  the  case  as  reported  to  the 
committee  by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
and,  in  brief,  the  Department's  opposition  to 
the  bill,  are  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 13,  1970.  from  the  Department  to  the 
committee  as  follows: 

"Reference  Is  made  to  your  request  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  S.  2229,  91st  Con- 
gress, a  bill  "For  the  relief  of  certain  cor- 
porations, associations,  and  Individuals." 
The  names  of  the  76  claimants  and  the 
amounts  claimed  are  enumerated  In  the  bill. 
The  claims  total  $512,314.84.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  has  been  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  expressing  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  this  bill. 

"The  bin  provides  In  pertinent  part:  'That 
V  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized 

|h  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In 

the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
each  corporation,  association,  and  Individ- 
ual named  In  section  2  of  this  Act.  the 
amount  set  forth  opposite  its  or  his  name. 
The  payment  of  such  sums  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  of  all  their  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  payments  due  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  labor  and  materials  In  the  con- 
struction of  488  prefabricated  family  housing 
units  for  national  defense  use  under  contract 
numbered  DA-36-109-ENO-7520.  dated  Sep- 
tember 23.  1963,  such  payments  having  not 
been  made  by  the  United  States  or  Its  con- 
tractors. Home  Building  Contractors,  Inc. 
and  Construction  Components  Inc.,  and  none 
of  such  payments  having  been  covered  by 
the  payment  bonds  required  of  contractor-^ 
bv  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  August  24. 
1935.  as  amended   (49  Stat.  793:   40  U.S.C. 

Department  of  the  Army  records  disclose 
that  contract  No.  DA-a6-109-ENG-7520  was 
a  supply  contract  awarded  on  September  23. 
1963  to  Home  Building  Contractors.  Inc. 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  prime  contrac- 
tor), for  488  prefabricated  family  housing 
units.  The  contract  provided  for  all  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  houses  to  be  maanufac- 
tured  packaged  for  overseas  shipment,  and 
delivered  to  Port  Royal.  S.C.  by  March  1, 
1964.  The  total  contract  price,  as  amended, 
was  •4.048303.  The  completion  date  for  the 
entire  contract  was  extended  to  August  31, 
1964,  but  the  final  units  were  not  delivered 
vintli  May  21,  1965. 

On  February  7,  1964.  the  prime  contractor, 
being  unable  successfully  to  fabricate  and 
assemble  a  prototype  model  within  the  pe- 
riod specified  in  the  contract,  subcontracted 
the  entire  contract  to  the  Lusk  Corp.  (here- 


339  F.  2d  626  (Ct.  CI.  1964).  the  Court  of 
Claims  held  the  failure  to  supply  Insurance 
by  the  United  SUtes  did  not  give  rise  to  a 
legal  claim  against  the  United  States. 

» In  Armiger  the  Court  of  Claims  held  the 
negligent  faUure  to  provide  insurance,  even 
though  not  required  by  law  or  by  a  regulation 
of  the  mUltary.  did  give  rise  to  an  equlUble 
claim  against  the  United  States  and  that 
court  on  a  congressional  reference  that  the 
widows  of  the  bandsmen  were  each  entitled 
to  $35,000  because  a  chief  petty  officer  of  the 
Navy  failed  to  circulate  applications  for  flight 
Insurance  which  could  have  been  purchased 
for  $1  for  $25,000  coverage  per  person. 


after  referred  to  as  the  subcontractor) .  The 
work  was  to  be  performed  by  Construction 
Components,  Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  the  subcontractor. 

Payments  made  by  the  United  States  to 
the  prime  contractor  from  May  29,  1964,  un- 
til December  14.  1965,  totaled  $3,964,223.19. 
Seven  claims  totaling  $245,454.09  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  prime  contractor,  but  the  Ctov- 
emment  made  a  setoff  against  him  for  $179,- 
446  for  deficiencies  In  the  units  discovered 
after  they  reached  their  overseas  destina- 
tions. The  amounts  due  under  the  contract 
and  other  disputes  were  made  the  basis  of 
a  number  of  appeals  by  the  prime  contrac- 
tor to  the  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals.  On  October  9.  1968,  an  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  prime  contractor 
and  the  United  States.  The  appeals  were  dis- 
missed on  May  21,  1969.  The  settlement 
agreement  provides  for  payment  of  a  net  In- 
crease of  $93,000  to  the  contract  price.  As  of 
September  15.  1969,  only  $8,300  remained  to 
be  paid  to  complete  the  settlement.  When 
the  foregoing  payments  are  made,  the  De- 
partment win  have  fully  discharged  Its  obli- 
gations under  the  contract. 

In  1966.  the  subcontractor  became  the  sub- 
-  Ject  of  a  chapter  X  reorganization,  which  was 
brought  In  the  bankruptcy  courts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors  of  the  subcontractor. 
As  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  report  a 
plan  for  reorganization  Is  still  pending  (In 
the  matter  of  the  Lusk  Corp.,  No.  B5720 
(U.S.D.C..  Ariz.  Tucson  Dlv.,  filed  1966).  This 
Department  was  Informed  that  some.  If  not 
all,  of  the  present  claimants  are  parties  to 
the  proceeding  and  will  probably  qualify  for 
a  distribution  if  a  plan  is  approved. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Is  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

A  more  detaUed  analysis  of  the  facts  and  a 
discussion  of  legal  Issues  Involved  are  con- 
tained in  the  earlier  report  attached  hereto. 
Summarizing  the  position  taken  therein,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  reasserts  that  the 
claimants  are  not  entitled  to  relief  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  by  its  very  terms  the  act  of  August 
24.  1935.  the  so-called  Miller  Act  (49  Stat. 
793;  40  UB.C.  270(a)  et  seq.).  only  requires 
surety  bonds  for  the  protection  of  laborers 
and  materialmen  {Arthur  N.  OUve  Co..  Inc.  v. 
US..  297  F.  2d  70  (1st  Clr.  1962));  also  the 
statute  is  limited  to  cases  of  "construction, 
alteration,  or  repair  of  public  buUdlngs  or 
public  works."  The  contract  in  question  Is 
clearly  a  supply  contract,  and  the  bonding 
requirement  Imposed  upon  a  contractor  un- 
der the  Mnier  Act  is  not  applicable. 

Second,  even  assuming  that  this  contract 
was  for  a  public  work,  the  act  of  AprU  29, 
1941  (65  Stat.  147),  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  June  3,  1966  (69  Stat.  83;  40  U.S.C.  270e) 
modified  the  Miller  Act  by  providing  for 
waiver  of  required  bonds  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments.  This  waiver 
action  was  taken  on  the  present  contract. 
Claimants  were  aware  of.  or  with  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  care  could  have  easUy 
determined,  the  nature  of  the  contract,  that 
is,  supply  and  not  public  works.  Even  if  they 
mistakenly  assumed  It  to  be  a  construction 
contract,  they  should  have,  in  view  of  the 
rather  broad  waiver  provisions,  made  in- 
quiry as  to  the  existence  of  a  bond. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  any  legal  basis 
for  this  claim,  it  Is  apparent  that  there  Is 
equaUy  absent  any  basis  in  equity.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Army  records  disclose  that 
many  of  these  claimants  are  nothing  more 
than  general  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  firms 
and  that  their  claims  did  not  accrue  as  a 
direct  result  of  labor  or  materials  furnished 
under  this  particular  contract.  Further,  as 
Ute  as  September  15,  1969,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  was  informed  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  Involving  the  subcon- 
tractor were   stm   pending.  This   being   so. 


and  assuming  some  legal  or  equitable  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
remedy  here  requested  is  premature  and  In- 
deed Inaccurate  as  the  damages  suffered,  If 
any,  are  not  certain. 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  previously 
submitted  a  report,  dated  August  31,  1967, 
to  your  committee  on  bills  Introduced  in  the 
90th  Congress.  A  copy  of  that  report  Is  en- 
closed. Seventy-five  of  the  claimants  and  the 
amounts  claimed  In  the  present  bUl  are  the 
same  as  those  presented  in  the  six  bills  In- 
troduced in  the  90th  Congress.  One  claimant 
was  added.  The  Department  of  the  Army  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  claims  are  without 
merit,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  opposes  the  bUl. 

The  cost  of  the  bUl,  If  enacted,  would  be 
$512,314.84. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee. 

The  committee  believes  that  It  is  proper 
to  refer  this  bill  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  his  findings  and 
recommendations. 


LESTER  L.  STITELER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  10676)  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
L  Stiteler,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  In  line  4.  after  the  word 
"to",  strike  out  "comprise"  and  insert 
"compromise". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1018),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PDHPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  on  such 
terms  as  It  deems  Just,  to  compromise,  re- 
lease, or  discharge  in  whole  or  In  part  the 
llabUlty  of  Lester  L.  Stiteler,  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Alcott  Station  Post  Office. 
Denver.  Colo.,  to  the  United  States  for  the  loss 
resulting  from  the  burglary  at  the  Alcott 
Station  Post  Office,  Denver,  on  November  23, 
1967. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said: 

In  Its  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill 
the  Postal  Service  stated  that  it  favored  en- 
actment of  the  measure. 

On  the  night  of  November  23.  1967.  burglars 
forcibly  entered  the  Alcott  Postal  Station  and 
pried  open  the  outer  doors  of  two  safes.  One 
of  the  safes  was  equipped  with  an  Inner  se- 
curity chamber,  known  as  a  burglar-resistant 
chest.  This  chest  was  opened  by  the  burglare 
without  the  use  of  force.  Evidence  disclosed 
that  the  chest  was  not  filled  to  capacity  or 
locked  on  full  combination,  as  required  by 
postal  regulations. 

In  an  affidavit  dated  November  28,  1967,  Mr. 
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stiteler  stated: To  the  best  of  my  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD.  JJ»*^*»^^'„',S'Se''aSpSie**S«^^^^ 

recollection,  the  burglary  resistant  chest  was  as  follows:  XTwere  deemed  to  have  known  that  their 
left  on  day  lock.  It  Is  normal  practice  to  fully  pxniPOSE  water  was  contaminated,  and  that  the  Rocky 
secure  the  combination  on  the  aforesaid  chest  ,j^^  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  fountain  Arsenal  was  the  source  of  the  con- 
before  leaving  the  office.  However,  when  I  go  ^^  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  r^l^^^tlon  m  1964.  Thus,  on  January  20, 
to  lunch  it  has  been  the  practice  to  leave  it  ^^^^^^  consider,  settle,  and  pay  any  claim  ^""  .  t;„o.year  limitation  period  for  the 
on  day  lock.  Since  there  was  no  occ^lon  to  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  3,33  (^j  ^j  tme  ^q.  United  '^°  •  j  administrative  claims  under  section 
get  into  it  during  the  afternoon  Preceding  regulation  promulgated  "'"  ^  .  ^^^^  jg  umted  States  Code,  had 
the  burglary,  it  was  inadvertently  left  on  day  ^t^^^eunder,  by  James  E.  Fry.  Junior,  and  2733   of   title   10,    u 

lock  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Margaret  E.  Fry  of  Brighton,  Colorado,  hav-         ^      '          appealed  the  decision  denying 

Because  of  his  negligence  in  falling  to  fill  allegedly  suffered  damage  to  their  prop-  .^elr  claim  (on  the  grounds  discussed  later) . 

the  burglar-resistant  Chest  to  capaclty^^^^^^^  erfy  in  1966'^as  the  result  of  the  contamlna-  Sr  ^^Seil    was  ^d^nled   by    the   Deputy 

m  not  locking  tl^VJ^f  t^hii  for  the  S  of  "on  of  a  stream,  running  under  the  land  of  ^^fstanr  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial 

^^n^^'^ir^^—^^  r^^ir^.^S'ZT^Z-f-;  — =^>ear^he'^^'erence  that 

^^r^Tl^^S^T^^  p_nel  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  in  ^^J^^±^^^;^r^ ^^ 

"^in  it!  reiort  to  the  committee  the  Postal  statement  controversy  is  whether  the  frys  filed  their 

c^rvicTnoted  that  the  newly  enacted  Postal  The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  the  jai^  m  a  thnely  manner.  In  denying  the 

K^nSSn  Act  pr^vrdeTthat  an  employee  report  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  are  ^,.  ^uim.  the  Department  of  t..e  Army  as- 

mav  be  relieved  of  a  claim  such  as  that  in-  as  follows:  sertedthat: 

Zved  h«e  on  sulLtanttany  the  terms  stated  The  effect  of  the  bUl  would  be  to  Uft  the  ^^^  ^^^er  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
to  this  bill  39  U£  C  260i;  the  Comptroller  statute  of  limitations  so  that  the  Depart-  ^^^^^^  2733  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
General  has  ruled  (B-171785,  AprU  15.  1971)  ment  of  the  Army  can  consider  the  claim  on  ^j  ^j^j^g  j^^  property  damage  must  be  pre- 
that  the  new  authority  may  not  be  used  to  the  merits.  sented  within  two  years  "after  It  (the  claim] 
reopen  cases  decided  by  the  General  Account-  The  Department  of  the  Army  is  not  op-  accrues."  Determination  of  when  a  claim  ac- 
in<'  Office  nrior  to  the  commencement  of  posed  to  the  bUl.  crues  under  this  provision  of  Fed""^  '** 
operations  of  the  new  Postal  Service,  July  1.  Department  of  the  Army  records  reveal  depends  on  the  applicable  law  of  Colorado 
1971  The  rationale  of  the  Comptroller  Gen-  that:  .  *  *  which  was  the  situs  of  the  tort, 
erai's  decision  also  applies  to  cases  that  were  (a)  The  Frys  are  the  sole  owners  of  a  tnct  ^^.^  under  Colorado  law.  a  claim  of  the  type 
flnaUy  determined  by  the  Post  Office  Depart-  of  land  consisting  of  391.56  acres  situated  ^^^^^^^  ^y  the  Frys  accrues:  (1)  when  the 
ment  prior  to  the  commencement  of  opera-  In  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  14,  Town-  ^^^^  jg  known  (or  should  be  known)  by  the 
tions  of  the  Postal  Service.  The  present  case  ship  2  South,  Range  67  west,  and  the  west-  claimant  to  be  damaged,  and  (2)  the  source 
was  finaUy  determined  adversely  to  the  claim-  em  half  of  the  southwestern  quarter  of  sec-  ^^  ^^^  damage  Is  known  (or  should  be 
ant  by  the  Claims  Division.  Law  Department,  tion  11,  Township  of  2  South,  Range  67  West.  ^^^0^.^^)  by  the  claimant.  Zimmerman  v. 
nrlor  to  such  date.  Accordingly,  the  Postal  Adams  County,  Colorado.  _,  ,^  ^  ,  HinderZonder,  97  P.  2d  443  (Colo.  1939);  Mid- 
Service  stated  that  It  believes  that  relief  for  (b)  There  Is  evidence  to  support  the  F^ys  ^^^^^^^  Bessimer  iTrigating  Co..  103  P.  280 
Mr  Stiteler  must  initiate  with  the  Congress,  allegation  of  some  casual  relation  between  ^^^^  ^^^^^ .  ^^^g  ^   AgriculttLral  Ditch  and 

The  committee  agrees  that  this  bill  pro-  the  property  damage  to  their  land  fid  "ops  ^^^^^^i^  ^o.,  202  P.  112  (Colo.  1921). 
vldes  a  practical  means  of  accordtog  this  due  to  water  ponutlon  and  the  activities  or  ^^  ^^^^.^  discloses  that,  prior  to  Jan- 
employee  the  same  sort  of  consideration,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  In  Denver.  Colo-  y^'j.y' 20.  i965,  the  Frys  knew  (or  should  have 
which  would  be  available  currently  to  slml-  rado.  ,,  ,^  ^  «  *  ,,.„,^  „„„„i„(nt=  known)'  that  their  land  had  been  damaged 
larly  situated  employees  under  applicable  (c)  In  1964  the  Frys  fl"t  heard  complaints  chemical  contamination,  and  that  the 
law.  Accordingly  It  U  recommended  that  the  from  s^^o^o^J^B  neighbors  about  vram  '  ^  ^j  that  contamination  was 
bill  be  considered  favorably.  pollution   caused   by  the   R«ff   ^ount^n  P^^  ^  ^              ^^^  Mountain  Arsenal. 

The  committee  believes  the  bUl  is  merltorl-  Arsenal  and  at  that  ttaie  they  were  aware  ^^           ^^^^  consUtently  maintained  the 

ous  and  recommends  It  favorably.  that  clatos  against  the  United  States  were  ^^^,^^^4^^  position: 

being  filed.  .    .^^     riaim  flret  accrued  on  June  20. 

..^..;^^iz:^u^o..^  -£slrS^^rH?Ei  £^B^p^Si^iB 

.e..s.j;n..,.„,...  s^f:a3s:s3j  E~33£H.f|::r 

E.  Fry.  Jr.,  and  Margaret  E.  Fry  was  con-  ^^^^^^X^ere  in  the  wea  that  the  per  mUllon.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
sidered.  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  'e'^Sfcontent  of  their  wells  exceeded  200  <*f«''^%*o,"°P«^,^'"ald?bv  sir^compar^- 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  parts  per  mlUlon.  Two  hundred  fifty  parts  claimants  then  ^f^^^^^r^'l^^lll^^^Jl^ 
oassed  as  foUows-  per  mlUlon  was  the  acceptable  limit.  sons  made  of  crops  watered  by  contaminated 
"^Tftl'c^T.  -the  senate  ana  Hor.eo,  (e)  ^^.J^  r^tA'!^^r'S^7lt  S^X-  ^T^Z^S^lT^.e  .ny  c^e^  noUce 
Representatives  Of  the  united  States  Of  Amer.  ^^^^^'''X^rSlTcvoSil^ilol^^^-  of  the^nULlnatlon  of  wells  before  1966. 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwlth-  tlon,  but  i^^'^^^se  crops  aevewpea^"  o  ^  ^j^j^  contention  by  a  let- 
standing  the  provisions  of  clause  (1)  of  sec-  factorily  ^^f^  showed  no  £^t^"  ^  °l  SJ^^at^Mwch  20. 1968.  from  Mr.  Thomas  t. 
tlon  2733(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  damage  During  that  time,  he  stated  that  he  ^'  f  ^^^/'^''i.c  "unty  District  Health  De- 
or  any  regulation  promulgated  thereunder,  "suspected  the  water  .  ,^„  „  _  ^^  „Htinent  to  the  effect  that  the  records  -.vere 
the  S^retlry  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  re-  (f )  Somejime  prior  to  1966  J;^-^^  J^  ?e^ewed  and  showed  that  the  Health  Deparl- 
celve,  consider,  settle,  and  pay  any  claim  filed  ^formed  by  a  tnember  of  ">«  ^'^'**^'f  *f  mint  had  not  notified  the  Frys  of  any  earJler 
under  such  section  by  James  E.  Fry,  Junior,  Geological  Survey  ^^f*  *^«  ^^'^°''.^*''?:  "  ^orts  tha?  the  wen  water  pollution  ex- 
and  Margaret  E.  Fry  of  Brighton,  Colorado,  tlon  In  the  area  might  disappear  In  20  to  reports  ^^»;«^^^« ^^^^"3^^  forth  by  the  U.K. 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  30  years.  p„hiic  Health  Service.  Mr.  Fry  further  states 
of  this  Act,  the  said  James  E.  Fry,  Junior,  (g)  On  January  20.  1967,  the  Frys  fileda  f"^"^^^^*^  the  Army  to  notify  him  of  any 
and  Margaret  E.  Pry  having  aUegedly  suf-  claim  for  property  damage  againsttheUnit^  conSamlSlon  In  The  wells  which  he  gave 
fered  damage  to  their  property  in  1966  as  States  under  the  provisions  of  section  2733,  ^°f^"^™*"°,^i^ion  to  drill 
the  result  of  the  contamination  of  a  stream,  title  10  United  States  Code,  as  fonows:  the  Army  P«JJ"^^;°^y°,^7^^^^  ,^^  ^y^  ^nly 
running  under  the  land  of  the  said  James  E.  ^  contaminated  wells  with  a  suspected  the  water,  but  since  they  used 
Pry,  Junior,  and  Margaret  E.  Fry.  by  chem-              ^^j  jj^^  ^^  335  gallons  per  herbicides  they   could   not  be   sure   of  the 

leal  waste  disposed  of  by  personnel  at  the              minute -  $76,640.00  source  of  any  contamination.  Also,  in  irri  gar - 

Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal  in  Colorado.  Noth-  ^   Abandonment  of  tile  line 1.247.00  .       ^he  land  after  the  original  retardation 

ing  in  this  Act  Shan  be  construed  as  an  in-  3    Abandonment       of       holding  there   was   no   noticeable   in   effects,   which 

ference  of  nabillty  on  the  part  of  the  United              ^^^  967. 80  ^^^^^^  conclusively  be  attributed  to  the  water 

States.  4   Damage  to  1966  crops  and  land      1, 274. 00  ^^  herbicides,  in  three  out  of  four  tests.  Tlie 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  5.  Claim  for  digging  wen  tore-  p^yg  further  state  that  this  clolm  is  sup- 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in              place  those  contaminated.-      3.961.81  p^^ted    by    a    statement    from    one    Norval 

r  ^.Ti'S'ij^u^SaTrinrth^'^s^ss;;     --  ----- -^^^^  -  -  ru^g^rffih'comUranrrn 

No     92-1019-explaining    the    purposes  claimants'  field  of  com  daily. 

"'^erTSno  objection,  the  excerpt     U.^^U'^mJ^^irSe^d  L  Wys     Mr.  Daniels  noted  that  one  end  of  the  corn- 
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field  was  Irrigated  from  the  wells  In  question 
and  the  other  was  not,  but  at  harvest  time  the 
corn  appeared  equally  good  at  both  ends  of 
the  tract. 

After  reviewing  these  contentions,  it  Is  ttie 
opinion  of  this  Department  that  the  claim- 
ants have  not  exhausted  their  Judicial  rem- 
edies because  they  can  seek  a  Judicial  de- 
termination, within  six  years  of  the  date  of 
the  alleged  Injury,  as  to  whether  the  admin- 
istrative statute  of  limitations  had  run.  The 
pursuit  of  this  remedy,  however,  would  be 
burdensome  upon  the  claimants  and  upon 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  would  prob- 
ably result  in  an  affirmance  of  this  Depart- 
ment's determination  that  the  two-year 
administrative  statute  had  run.  No  matter 
what  the  court's  decision,  the  claim  would 
stUl  be  unresolved.  If  a  favorable  decision  to 
the  claimant  were  made,  the  Depstftment 
would  stUl  be  required  to  hear  the  claim  on 
Its  merits.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  decision 
were  adverse  to  the  claimants,  they  could 
seek  a  private  relief  bill  to  remove  the  time 
bar. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bUl.  This  conclusion  Is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  claimants  have 
presented  persuasive  reasons  for  their  failure 
to  take  timely  action.  Although  these  reasons 
do  not  provide  a  legal  basis  for  tolling  the 
statute  they  do  raise  compelling.  equlta>>le 
considerations  and  Indicate  that  the  claim- 
ants' assigned  reasons  for  this  forbearance 
In  filing  a  claim  represented  an  honest  desire 
to  avoid  filing  until  they  were  convinced  that 
an  Injury  had  resulted  and  also  that  the 
United  States  was  responsible.  The  good  faitli 
of  the  claimants  la  also  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  the  claimants  continued  to  plar.t 
the  crops  In  1964  and  1965  and  did  not  seek 
to  recover  for  any  damages  to  crops  during 
that  period. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Committee  recommends  that  the 
bill  be  favorably  considered. 


COMDR.  HOWARD  A.  WELTNER, 
U.S.  NAVAL  RESERVE 

The  bill  (S.  884)  for  the  relief  of 
Comdr.  Howard  A.  Weltner,  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  Commander 
Howard  A.  Weltner,  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve. Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
amount  of  $8,667.53  representing  overpay- 
ments of  active  duty  pay  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  in  the  years 
1951  through  March  1970  which  he  received 
as  the  result  of  an  erroneous  computation  of 
creditable  service  for  longevity  piirposcs  In 
establishing  an  Incorrect  pay  entry  base  date. 

See.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  the  said  Commander  Howard  A. 
Weltner  the  sum  of  any  amount  received  or 
withheld  from  him  on  account  of  the  pay- 
ments referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
bill. 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  acco\int  of  serv- 
ices rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1020),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  relieve  Com- 
mander Weltner  of  liability  to  repay  to  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  $8,567.53,  the 
sum  he  received  In  overpayment  of  active- 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  naval  service  from 
September  16,  1956.  to  March  18.  1970. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  Interposes  no 
objection  to  this  legislation. 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  an  Identical 
bill  (S.  4084)  of  the  91st  Congress  are  as 
follows : 

The  records  of  this  Department  show  that 
Commander  Weltner  served  as  an  enlisted 
man  In  the  U.S.  Navy  from  January  31,  1951. 
until  September  6,  1951.  On  September  7, 
1951,  he  began  service  as  a  midshipman,  VS. 
Naval  Reserve,  with  the  Naval  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  program.  He  continued  In  that 
status  until  August  3,  1964,  and  was  commis- 
sioned as  a  regular  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  on 
August  4,  1954.  Commander  Weltner  served 
as  a  regular  officer  until  May  31,  1957.  and  on 
June  1,  1957,  his  status  was  changed  to  that 
of  a  Reserve  officer.  He  has  continually  served 
on  active  duty  as  a  Reserve  officer  since 
Jtine  1, 1957. 

The  records  of  the  Department  further 
show  that  on  September  16, 1955,  Commander 
Weltner's  pay  entry  base  date  was  established 
as  January  31,  1951,  the  day  his  original  en- 
listed service  in  the  Navy  began.  This  pay 
entry  base  date  erroneously  Included  the 
period  from  September  7.  1961,  to  August  3, 
1954,  while  Comander  Weltner  was  serving 
as  a  midshipman.  On  March  18,  1970,  Com- 
mander Weltner's  pay  entry  base  date  was 
reestablished  as  December  28,  1953;  the 
computation  of  this  date  excludes  the  period 
of  his  midshipman  service,  although  it  prop- 
erly excludes  his  enlisted  service.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  Department  do  not  specifically  re- 
veal why  Commander  Weltner's  pay  entry 
base  date  was  recomputed  in  the  early  part  of 
1970.  However,  it  appears  that  the  recompu- 
tation  was  the  result  of  a  routine  verification 
of  certain  information  contained  in  the  data 
bank  of  the  automatic  data  processing  rec- 
ords maintained  In  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

Although  the  total  overpayment  in  this 
case  is  a  substantial  sum,  it  is  one  which  was 
built  up  over  a  period  of  almost  15  years.  The 
overpayment  was  the  result  of  an  adminis- 
trative error.  There  is  nothing  in  the  records 
of  this  Department  to  indicate  that  the  error 
was  caused  by  any  fault  on  the  part  of  Com- 
mander weltner  or  that  he  was  not  acting 
In  good  faith. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment, the  committee  recommends  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  884) . 


VILLAGE  OP  RIVER  FOREST,  ILL. 

The  bill  (H.R.  631)  for  the  relief  of  the 
village  of  River  Forest,  HI.,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1021),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FUBPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  the  village  of  River  Forest,  the  sum 
of  $5,096.50,  In  full  settlement  of  Its  claims 
for  reimbursement  for  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  certain  civil  defense  communications 
equipment  purchased  by  the  village  In  No- 
vember of  1962  at  the  urging  of  civil  defense 
officials  and  In  the  belief  that  such  reim- 
bursement would  be  made. 

STATEMXNT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  in  Its  report 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  stated 
that  It  Is  not  oppoeed  to  the  legislation.  The 
Department  further  stated  that  River  Forest 
ni    Is  a  small  village  with  a  jwpulatlon  of 
approximately    12,696     ("1970    Commercial 
Atlas  and  Marketing  Guide,"  Rand  McNally 
&  Co.).  The  dvll  defense  establishment  of 
the  village  reUed  heavily  on  volunteer  per- 
sonnel who  were  not  conversant  with  the 
complexities  of  Oovernment  procurement.  In 
1962   the  Federal  Government  was  encour- 
aging munlclpaUtlee  to  participate  In  a  na- 
tionwide civil  defense  program.  Communities 
were  urged  to  develop  clvU  defense  facilities 
on  a  "60-60"  matching  fund  basis.  This  was 
a  period  of  national  danger  and  concern  be- 
cause of  the  BerUn  and  Cuban  missile  crises. 
The  Department   fvu'ther  stated   that   in 
1962,  the  Regional  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
Defense,  then  under  the  Office  of  Secretary 
of  Defense   (now  under  Office,  Secretary  of 
the  Army)  approved  the  River  Forest  grant 
for  Installation  of  a  siren  and  generator  ror 
an  approved  public  warning  system.  News- 
paper advertisement  was  accomplished,  sealed 
bids  were  received,  and  public  bid  openings 
were  conducted.  In  November  1962  contracts 
were  duly  awarded,  and  the  siren  and  equip- 
ment were  procured  and  Installed.  On  Jan- 
uary 25,  1966.  the  vUlage  submitted  Its  re- 
quest  for   contribution   under   the   Federal 
civil  defense  program  (60  U.S.O.,  app.  2281), 
and  submitted  a  billing  under  approved  proj- 
ect application  OCD  No.  I  11.600-27(65)  to 
the  State  civil  defense  office  in  the  amount 
of  $6,096.60  for  the  Federal  share.  The  State 
civil  defense   office  refused   to   process  the 
billing  for  payment  submitted  by  the  village 
under  the  approved  application  because  the 
equipment  had  been  installed  prior  to  the 
application.  The  (Federal)  Office  of  ClvU  De- 
fense required  the  submission  and  t^proval  of 
a  project  application  prior  to  the  procure- 
ment of  the  equipment,  and  prohibited  retro- 
active   Federal    payments   to   local   govern- 
ments for  obligations  Incurred  prior  to  the 
beginning  date  of  the  Federal  appropriation 
available  for  obligation  (32  C.F.R.  1801.8(a): 
31  Comptroller  General  308;  32  CJ.R.  180128 

(b)). 

In  order  to  further  explain  the  background 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  vUlage,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  quoted  from  a  letter 
of  the  sponsor  of  the  blUs.  This  letter  re- 
ferred to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
village  in  filing  the  project  application 
forms.  Including  the  fact  that  apparently 
a  set  of  application  forms  had  become  lost 
and  a  new  set  had  to  be  prepared.  Unfor- 
tunately the  vUlage  was  unable  to  complete 
and  file  the  application  form  when  It  was  re- 
ceived because  by  that  time  the  equipment 
had  been  Installed. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  further  noted 
that  on  October  7,  1969,  a  review  of  the 
same  claims  was  conducted,  by  the  (Fed- 
eral) Office  of  Civil  Defense,  In  connection 
vrtth  HJl.  389  and  390,  91st  Congress.  That 
office  noted  the  unauthorized  procurement 
prior  to  approval,  and  the  fact  that  the  wage 
scale  paid  to  electricians  was  equal  to  the 
local  wage  ($4.76  per  horn)  but  was  Ims 
than  $5  per  hour  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  the  prevaUlng  rate. 
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The  agency  concluded  that  the  procurement 
was  proper  In  all  other  respects.  On  June  21, 
1971,  (Federal)  Office  of  ClvU  Defense  re- 
ported that  Insofar  as  claims  of  this  nature 
are  concerned,  they  have  steadily  decreased 
In  number.  None  was  enacted  In  the  last 
Congress,  and  the  present  claims  are  the 
only  ones  Introduced  In  the  present  Congress. 
In  indicating  that  It  had  no  objection  to 
relief  In  this  situation,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  stated: 

"In  view  of  the  apparent  reliance  of  the 
village  officials  on  the  1962  approval  of  the 
River  Forest  grant  by  the  regional  director. 
Office  of  Civil  Defense,  the  Department  of 
the  Army  is  not  opposed  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill.  No  prejudice  or  detriment  was  suf- 
fered by  the  Federal  Government.  In  fact, 
the  civil  defense  program  received  the  full 
value  of  the  property  and  the  additional 
benefit  of  a  timely  installation  of  equipment 
in  a  period  of  national  crisis.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It 
would  be  Inequitable  to  deny  relief  to  a  small 
community  which  acted  In  good  faith  not 
only  due  to  reliance  on  the  statements  of 
responsible  Federal  officials  but  also  because 
of  the  Inexperience  of  Its  volunteer  staff  and 
the  then  existing  emergency  conditions,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  premature  procurement.  Al- 
though River  Forest  later  lost  or  misplaced 
the  project  application  forms.  It  clearly  ap- 
pears that  the  State  director  knew  of  the 
project  and  the  delay  In  submission  as  early 
as  JiUy  1963.  There  is  no  Indication  that 
the  grant  of  relief  wpuld  result  In  an  Influx 
of  similar  bllU." 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  the  statement  of  the  Department  indi- 
cating that  It  has  no  objection  to  relief.  It 
Is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 


ESTATE  OF  CHARLES  ZONARS, 
DECEASED 

The  bill  (H.R.  2127)  for  the  relief  of 
the  estate  of  Charles  Zonars,  deceased 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  92-1022),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtWPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  to  the  estate  of  Charles  Zonars,  de- 
ceased, $6,400  from  the  war  claims  fund  In 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  decedent 
arising  In  connection  with  loss,  damage  or 
destruction  by  military  operations  during 
World  War  II  of  property  located  in  Greece. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  the 
House  Report  92-86  are  as  follows: 

"The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion In  its  report  to  the  committee  on  an 
earlier  bill  stated  that  It  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  bill  providing  for  payment  out 
of  the  war  claims  fund. 

"The  bin  H.R.  2127  would  authorize  a  pay- 
ment out  of  the  war  claims  fund  to  the  es- 
tate of  an  individual  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  the  person  would  have  been 
awarded  under  title  n  of  the  War  Claims  Act 
of  1948  (Public  Law  87-846  approved  Octo- 
ber 22,  1962) ,  based  on  his  Interests  In  cer- 
tain property.  As  Is  noted  In  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  report  on  a 
similar  bll  In  the  91st  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  the  case  of  Afroyim  v.  Rusk, 
387  U.S.  253   (1967)   ruled  unconstitutional 


the  section  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 
which  provided  that  an  individual  could  lose 
his  U.S.  citizenship  by  voting  in  a  political 
election  In  a  foreign  state.  A  claim  filed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Zonars  with  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  for  compensation  for 
the  losses  referred  to  in  the  bill  was  denied 
on  the  basis  that  his  voting  in  an  election  in 
Greece  on  March  31,  1946,  had  caused  his 
expatriation.  He  made  a  timely  objection  to 
this  ruling  on  the  same  basis  ultimately  up- 
held in  the  Afroyim  decision.  The  Commis- 
sion rejected  his  contentions  and  affirmed 
Its  proposed  decision.  The  claims  program 
was  completed  just  12  days  prior  to  the  de- 
cision in  the  Afroyim  v.  Rusk  case.  The  Com- 
mission has  reported  to  the  committee  that 
If  that  decision  had  been  decided  before  May 
17.  1967,  the  Commission  would  have  recog- 
nized Mr.  Zonars'  claim.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  stated: 

"  -It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Afroyim  case 
was  decided  on  May  29,  1967,  which  was  12 
days  after  the  completion  date  of  the 
war  claims  program.  If  the  Afroyim  case  had 
been  decided  before  the  May  17,  1967,  com- 
pletion date,  the  Commission  would  have,  of 
course,  acted  on  Mr.  Zonars'  claim.  Undoubt- 
edly, an  awawl  In  the  amount  of  $6,400 
would  have  been  granted  to  Charles  Zonars 
for  his  40-percent  Interest  In  the  damaged 
corporation.  The  Commission  Is  unaware  of 
any  other  war  damage  claim  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  Afroyim  decision.' 

"The  claim  which  Is  the  subject  of  this 
bill  Is  one  Included  under  title  II  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  which  provided,  among  oth- 
er things,  for  claims  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  for  loss  or  destruction  of,  or 
physical  damage  to,  real  and  tangible  per- 
sonal property  located  In  certain  European 
countries,  Including  Greece,  which  loss,  de- 
struction, or  physical  damage  occurred  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  September  1,  1939, 
and  ending  May  8.  1945,  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  military  operations  of  war  or  spe- 
cial measures  directed  against  property  be- 
cause of  Its  enemy  ownership. 

"Section  204  of  title  n  of  the  act  expressly 
precluded  the  Commission  from  granting 
awards  In  these  claims  unless  the  property 
Involved  (or  the  portion  thereof  Involved) 
was  owned  by  a  national  of  the  United  States 
on  the  date  of  the  loss,  damage,  or  destruc- 
tion and  unless  the  claim  arising  therefrom 
had  been  continuously  owned  thereafter  by 
a  national  of  the  United  States  \intU  the 
date  of  filing  with  the  Commission. 

"Charles  Zonars  and  his  brother,  Constan- 
tlne  Zonars,  filed  a  claim  (No.  W-2743) 
based  upon  the  destruction  during  World 
War  n  of  property  owned  by  the  Zonars 
Corp.  In  Athens,  Greece,  In  which  they  had 
ownership  Interests.  By  Its  decision  dated 
October  13,  1966,  the  Commission  found  that 
Constantlne  Zonars  owned  316  shares  In  the 
corporation  (the  equivalent  of  a  28-percent 
ownership  Interest)  during  the  period  be- 
tween January  1943  and  January  1945  when 
certain  of  Its  property  was  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed due  to  military  operations.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  value  of  the  property  so  lost 
was  $16,000. 

"Constantlne  Zonars  was  a  national  of  the 
United  States  on  the  date  of  the  loss  and 
had  maintained  this  status  contlnously  to 
the  date  that  the  claim  was  filed  with  the 
Commission  on  March  11,  1964.  On  the  other 
hand,  Charles  Zonars,  who  became  a  na- 
tional of  the  United  States  by  naturalization 
on  March  31,  1905,  was  held  to  have  been 
expatriated  under  section  401(e)  of  the  Na- 
tionality Ac^  of  1940  (64  Stat.  1137,  as 
amended,  38  Stat.  746,  8  U.S.C.  901)  as  the 
result  of  voting  In  a  political  election  held 
in  Greece  on  March  31,  1946. 

"Based  on  the  foregoing,  Constantlne 
Zonars  was  granted  an  award  in  the  amount 
of  $4,480  based  upon  his  28-percent  owner- 


ship interest  in  Zonars  Corp.  The  claim  of 
Charles  Zonars.  based  upon  his  40-percent 
ownership  interest  in  such  corporation,  was 
denied  because  of  the  ruling  on  expatria- 
tion. The  claim  therefore  was  denied  on  the 
single  ground  that  it  had  not  been  contin- 
uously owned  by  a  national  of  the  United 
States  from  the  date  of  loss  to  the  date  of 
filing  with  the  Commission,  a  statutory  re- 
quirement for  granting  an  award.  The  re- 
maining 28-percent  Interest  in  the  corpora- 
tion was  owned  by  non-U.S.  nationals  for 
which  no  claim  was  filed  under  the  statute. 
"Objections  were  filed  by  both  claimants 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  property  as 
found  'jy  the  Commission  and  with  respect 
to  the  denial  of  the  claim  by  Charles  Zonars. 
It  was  contended  In  behalf  of  Charles 
Zonars  that  the  statute  providing  for  the 
loss  of  his  UB.  citizenship  by  virtue  of  his 
having  voted  in  a  political  election  held  in 
Greece  was  unconstitutional. 

"By  final  decision  dated  January  4,  1967, 
the  Commission   affirmed   Its   proposed  de- 
cision   'n   all    respects.   The   contention   re- 
garding the  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
under  which  Charles  Zonars  expatrUted  him- 
self vms  soeciflcally  rejected  based  upon  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  Perez  v.  Brownell  (366  UB.  44,  78 
S  Ct.  668  (1958)).  which  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  statute  In  question.  As  had 
been  observed  In  this  report,  on  May  29, 1967, 
the   Supreme   Court   reversed   the   Perez   v. 
Brownell  decision  In  Its  decision  In  the  case 
of  Afroyim  v.  Rusk,  and  specifically  ruled 
unconstitutional  the  section  of  the  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  which  pro- 
vided ijr  the  loss  of  U.S.  citizenship  by  vot- 
ing on  a  political  election  in  a  foreign  state. 
"In  seeking  to  assert  hU  rights  as  darlfled 
In  the  Afroyim  decision,  Charles  Zonars  con- 
tinued his  efforts  to  have  his  claim  recog- 
nized   Mr.  Zonars  attempted  to  assert  his 
rights  under  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
first  by  petitioning  the  Commission  for  a  re- 
consideration and  secondly  by  action  in  the 
U  S  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia The  Commission  advised  him  that  they 
could  not  reconsider  their  previous  action 
because  the  war  claims  program  had  been 
terminated  In  accordance  with  the  enabling 
law.  His  attempt  to  gain  relief  by  cout  pro- 
ceedings ending  when  the  court  held  that  It 
lacked  Jurisdiction.  He  therefore  appears  to 
have   exhausted   all   remedies   which   might 
have  been  open  to  him  and  his  only  recourse 
was  to  have  appealed  to  Congress  for  relief. 
"Thvis   notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Zonars  was  considered  to  have  maintained 
his  U.S.  nationality  continuously  from  the 
date  of  his  naturalization,  there  was  no  way 
In  which   the   prior  adverse  determination 
based  on  the  findings  of  expatriation  could 
be  changed  In  order  to  grant  an  award  In  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  In  the  case  of  his 
brother  concerning  the  same  property.  The 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  In  Its 
report  to  the  committee  states  that  the  claim 
is  deemed  to  have  met  the  nationality  re- 
quirements under  the  statute  in  light  of  the 
finding  concerning   the   citizenship  of  the 
claimant  so  that  the  claim  Is  considered  to 
have  been  continuous  by  a  US.  national  from 
the  date  of  the  loss  to  the  date  of  filing.  The 
Commission  ftirther  stated  that  the  death  of 
a  qualified  claimant  after  the  filing  of  a 
claim  would  not  preclude  the  issuance  of  an 
award  to  non-U.S.  national  heirs. 

"In  stating  that  It  has  no  objection  lo 
enactment  of  the  legislation,  the  Commission 
noted  that  payment  should  be  made  out  of 
the  war  claims  fund  Instead  of  the  unap- 
propriated funds  in  the  Treasury.  It  was 
noted  that  the  use  of  unappropriated  funds 
as  originally  provided  In  the  bUl  In  the  9l8t 
Congress  for  the  payment  of  war  damage 
claims  would  be  an  undesirable  precedent. 
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The  committee  agreed  and  In  reporting  the  the  Postmaster  was  not  negligent  In  using  purpose 
bin  In  the  91st  Congress    (HJR.  7956,  9l8t  one  of  the  burglar-resistant  chests  lor  blank  T^g  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  as 
Cong    1st  Sess.)  the  committee  recommended  money  orders,  and  relief  was  granted  In  the  amended  Is  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  Oen- 
an  wnendment  to  provide  for  payment  from  amount  of   $20,879.07.   However,   GAO   held  gfal  on  such  terms  as  he  deems  Jvist,  to  com- 
the  war  claims  fund.  The  bill  now  embodies  that  the  Postmaster  was  negligent  In  using  promise,  release,  or  discharge  In  whole  or  In 
the  language  providing  for  payment  from  the  the  second  burglar  resistant  chest  for  storing  part^  the  Individual  liabilities  of  certain  em- 
war    claims    fund.    The    Commission    has  old  tlmecards,  and  he  was  held  liable  for  the  pioyees  of  the  Post  Office  at  Elmhurst,  ni., 
stated  that  while  there  Is  presently  no  money  loss  of  914.000  In  stamp  stock,  the  amount  for  losses  resulting  from  a  burglary  at  that 
left  In  the  war  claims  fund  to  pay  additional  the  chest  could  have  contained  had  It  been  post  office  on  February  21,  1965. 
claims.  It  U  anticipated  that  money  will  be  properly  utUlzed  for  stamps.  (This  bill  con-  statement 
made  avaUable  by  the  Attorney  GenerU  for  cerns  that  portion  of  the  loss— $14  000.)  contained  In  the  re- 
transfer  into  the  fund  possibly  within  the  "The  appeal  for  private  relief  Is  made  In  The  facts  of  ^  <^^°°^"^^^J^„"*«  "" 
ne«  future.  It  Is  also  noted  that  since  the  this  Instant  because  while  the  Postal  Re-  P^^*  ^f?"  ?8  S  of the^lst^n^es^  ar^ 
award  would  not  exceed  $10,000,  the  heirs  organization   Act   provides   that  the  Postal  slmUar  bUl  (S.  1035)  of  the  9lst  congress  are 
of  Mr.  Zonars  would  be  entitled  to  receive  service  may,  on  such  terms  as  It  deems  Just  as  follows. 

the  full  amount  of  the  award.  and  expedient,  relieve  an  employee  of  a  claim  "The   main   post   office   at  Elmhurst  was 
"In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  such  as  that  mvolved  here,  39  U.S.C,  section  burglarized  sometime  between  8  pjn.  8at- 
and  the  position  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set-  2601.    the    Comptroller    General    has    ruled  urday,  February  20,  and  4:40  a.m.  Sunday, 
tlement   Commission    Indicating   It   has   no  (B-171785.  Apr.  15.  1971)  that  the  new  au-  February   21.    1966.   Investigation   disclosed 
objection  to  relief.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  thorlty  may  not  be  used  to  reopen  cases  de-  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  Government 
bill  be  considered  favorably.  elded  by  OAO  prior  to  the  commencement  of  loss  was  obtained  by  the  burglars  from  one 
"The  committee  Is  advised  that  an  attorney  operations  of  the  new  Postal  Service,  July  four-drawer  steel  letter-size  file  cabinet  and 
has  rendered  services  In  connection  with  this  j    1971   The  Postal  Service  states  that  since  from  wood  screenllne  drawers  containing  the 
matter  and  accordingly,  the  bill  carries  the  this  case  was  determined  adveresly  to  the  nxed  credits  (funds  and  stamp  stock)  of  the 
customary  provision  limiting  the  amount  of  claimant  prior  to  that  date,  relief  for  Post-  clerks.  The  post  office  has  two  vaults  which 
ftttorneys  fees."  master  Sindone  must  Initiate  with  Congress,  are  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  office.  How- 
In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Foreign  ...pjjg  Postal  Service  In  Its  report  In  sum-  ever,  the  vaults  were  not  utUlzed  by  the  em- 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  and  the  ac-  marlzlng  the  basis  for  Its  favorable  position  pioyees  for  overnight  storage  of  their  fixed 
tlon  of  the  House  of  Representatives,   the  ^^  ^y^^  1,111  stated-   In  view  of  his  negligence  credits.  Of  the  total  loss  amounting  to  $10,- 
commlttee    recommends    that    the    bill    be  ^^  faUlng  to  properly  utUlze  the  burglar  re-  874.87,  the  sum  of  $9,338.76  was  disallowed 
considered  favorably.  slstant  chest,  we  believe  that  under  rules  of  because  of  negligence  In  protecting  stamp 
^^__^__^^_  strict  legal  accountabUlty  Postmaster  Sin-  stock  and  funds. 

done  was  properly  held  liable  for  the  loss  of  "In  a  letter  dated  November  6,  1967.  the 

VINCEirr  J.  SINDONE  ,14  000  In  stamp  stock.  However,  we  believe  General  Accounting  Office  held  deceased  for- 

T^^  Km  rw  w    ^^R'^^)^  fnr  thP  rPllPf  of  that  equitable  relief  should  be  considered  In  mer  Postmaster  Joseph  J.  HoUowoy  and  re- 

The  bill  (H.R.  11632)  for  toe  relief  or  ^^^    Accordingly,    inasmuch    as    H.R.  tired  Assistant  Postmaster  Roger  Olson  Jolnt- 

Vincent  J.  Sindone  was  considered,  or-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  authorize  the  Postmaster  Gen-  ly  and  severally  liable  for  the  loss  of  $9,- 

dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  relief  in  whole  or  m  part,  on  338.75  m  funds  and  stamp  stock  because  they 

time,  and  passed.  such  terms  as  he  deems  Just,  the  Postal  Serv-  failed  to  ascertain  that  the  regulations  for 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  ice  favors  enactment  of  the  measure."  safeguarding  stamps  and  funds  were  not  be- 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  "it  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  con-  ing  ^°"°J^f„•J^!,°'^o '"fj^^/!^^^^ 

r^-sMe?^«s.e  ::^=Sfsir.fii-,=  E»=BSg€fe 

measure.  mends   that   this  leelslatlon   be   considered  funds  In  vaults  or  safes  after  their  tour  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  ??^o^blv                 legislation   oe   consiaerea  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^  required  by  section  321.2, 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ''      ^^^^^^^^_  Postal   Manual.  Losses  experienced  by  the 

as  follows-  ^"""^^^^"^^  individual  clerks  for  which  they  have  been 

^^^  RELIEF  FOR  CERTAIN  POSTAL  EM-  determined  to  be  liable  are: 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize  pLOYEES  AT  THE  ELMHURST,  ILL.,     "Mr.  Louis  H.  Llnnewah $3, 525. 00 

the  Postmaster  General,  on  such  terms  as  poQT  OFFTPF                                                    Mr.  Howard  D.  Slavlk 2,085.00 

he  deems  Just,  to  compromise,  release,  or  dls-  tryjot.   yjrrxy^c.                                                   Mrs.  Edith  J.  Fainter 2,147.00 

charge  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  llabUlty  of  -phe  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the      Mr.  wuilam  w.  Hlgglns 1, 351.75 

Vincent  J.  Sindone,  postmaster  of  the  post  ^jjj^  ^g  555)  for  the  relief  of  certain  post-       Mr.  Thomas  Newett 230.00 

office  at  River  Edge.  N.J.,  to  the  United  States  ^j  employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  HI.,  Post                                                           

ll^  *^!,n°^fflJ^'or!hf  rC  Edle  pS^OfflS  Office,  which  had  been  reported  from  the              Total  9. 338. 75 

oi  M"a;'20?9"7.°'  '""^  ""''"      '  Committee   on   the   Judiciary   with   an  ..^^,^^  ^,^,,^^  ,^^  ,,,  Department  has 
STATEMENT  amendment  to  stnke  out  all  after  the  ^^  alternative  but  to  charge  losses  of  this 
The  facts  of  this  case,  as  contained  In  enacting  clause  and  insert :  character  to  the  postmaster  and  other  em- 
House  Report  92-1092    are  as  follows:  That,  on  such  terms  as  he  deems  Just,  the  pioyees  whose  negligence  contributed  to  the 
"The  Postal  Service   In   its  report  to  the  Postmaster  General  Is  hereby  authorized  to  loss.    This   practice   is   not   In    accord   with 
committee  on  the  bill  stated  that  It  favors  compromise,  release,  or  discharge  In  whole  or  current  viewpoints  of  enlight«ned  personnel 
enactment  of  the  measure.  m  part,  the  individual  liabilities  of  Louis  H.  management.  Although  liability  1?  expressed 
"On  Mav  20  1967  burglars  forcibly  entered  Llnneweh,  Howard  D.  Slavlk,  Edith  J.  Paint-  in  terms  of  compensating  the  Government 
the  Rlv«  E^ge  pS  O^  "nd  throlgh  pry-  er,  William  W.  Higglns,  Thomas  Newett,  Rog-  for  Its  loss,  it  must  be  looked  "ponreedtetl. 
Ing  and  peeling  opened  the  outer  doors  of  er  Olson,  and  the  estate  of  Joseph  J.  Hollo-  cally  as  a  punishment  and  1^  enforcem^t 
three  safes   An  inventory  disclosed  that  the  way,  employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  Illinois,  Post  as  a  deterrent  against  future  negligence.  The 
1^  to^he  Postal  sl^ix7ln  stamps  was  $34,-  Office,  t^  the  United  States  for  the  loss  re-  assessment    of    liability    as    punishment   Is 
S^.OT  STe^SSl^^i^  reSXThrtlwo  Of  suiting  from  the  burglary  at  the  post  office  capricious.  TWs  /s^lUustrat^d  by  this  case  ^ 
the  three  safes  burglarized  were  equipped  on  February  21, 1965.  T.^ios  t«  •^Vn  I  tL^!l  the^^^^^^ 
with  an  inner  --ity  ch-^be', ^^^^^^  ".^  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Sme' <Shtf eqSScoSratSn  l^eZ 
foTliTan^w'sTtLd  S  ofd^'h^frecoT^.  and  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  cannot  be  eva*!uated  under  current  law. 
r^th^ :;:^  SeS^^d  contained  blank  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time.  ^•■Zi^'^;.SZ.'^i::^:'^i!,gXi 

"^^?^^U  Srt.  the  postal  Service  made  the  ^""^^^^SFJELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ^^^^.^  Sn^n^TX^foilZl 
point  that  P'i^to  *JJ«  "X?^  °^a^°^ln  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  ?eaLn,  we  believe  the  bill  should  be  amended 
Bulletin  No.  2<^-  *»^«^  May  30    19OT   to-  record  an  excerpt  from  the  report     to  provide  that  the  Postmaster  General,  upon 

est  intrinsic  value  requiring  maximum  avaU-  ^^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  "T' "  J  ^  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
able  protection.  T^ie  Iom  at  the  River  Edge  asfoUows:  Tctton  invSved." 

Post  Office  occurred  ,^enj)efow  Postal  Ru^-  ^^  amendment  The  committee  is  in  agreement  with  the 

oVo?«S°theT~j:r  pr^t^^on  J,  S.^.S>rXd  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  In-  facts  and  opinions  expressed  by  the^p^t- 

S^TanTfrd^ortSta  b^l^Se'^nJS  corporar^Trecommendatlons  of  the  Post  --J„/^--S''a^  amendeT"*'  ' 

Accounting  Office  held  on  AprU  29, 1971.  that  Office  Department  as  committee  policy.  the  bill  be  passed  as  amended. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT  RELATING  TO 
COOLEY'S  ANEMIA 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  15474. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  15474,  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
assistance  for  programs  for  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of,  and 
research  in,  Cooley's  anemia,  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title.  . ,     .  ,     , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  ^,     ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  the  opportunity  to  take  up  the 
National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act. 
This  bUl,  H.R.  15474,  was  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  by  the  House  earlier  this 
month,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  today  the 
Senate  will  reafflrm  that  action,  such 
that  the  President  can  rapidly  sign  this 
important  piece  of  health  legislation  into 
law.  In  the  Senate,  an  identical  bill  to 
the  House  bill  has  been  introduced  by 
ray  close  friend  and  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF.  I  certainly  applaud  his  effective 
leadership  in  relentlessly  pursuing  the 
efforts  to  assure  congressional  passage 
of  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
other  Senators,  will  oCfer  two  amend- 
ments to  the  House-passed  bill.  These 
amendments  are  cosponsored  by  Senator 
R1BIC0FF-,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Javits;  and  by  my  colleague  and 
close  personal  friend,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Health  Subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Pell. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  these 
amendments  will  be  controversial, 
though  they  are  both  important.  The  first 
amendment  increases  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  education  and  pub- 
lic information  programs  in  respect  to 
Cooley's  anemia  to  $1  million  a  year.  It 
is  crucial  that  HEW  be  authorized  to 
conduct  a  vigorous  program  of  public  in- 
formation such  that  those  Americans 
who  may  be  affected  by  this  terrible 
disease  can  have  at  their  hands  all  of 
the  relevant  information  with  respect  to 
combating  its  effects.  In  my  judgment, 
the  House  bill,  with  its  authorization  of 
$25,000  a  year,  does  not  deal  adequately 
with  this  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. And  our  amendment  Is  designed 
to  give  more  adequate  recognition  to  this 
aspect  of  the  national  program. 

Our  second  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
is  simply  designed  to  correct  a  technical 
error  in  the  House-passed  bill.  As  I  read 
the  House-passed  bill,  it  has  the  efifect  of 
deleting  from  existing  law  a  provision  of 
title  XI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
with  respect  to  sickle  cell  anemia  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare  to  give  priority  to  pro- 
grams operating  in  areas  which  he  de- 
tei-mines  to  have  the  greatest  number  of 
persons  in  need  of  services  provided 
under  the  program.  I  doubt  that  the 
House  intended  to  delete  this  important 
provision,  which  by  the  way  is  included 
in  H.R.  15474  with  respect  to  Cooley's 
anemia.  The  amendment  we  offer  simply 
makes  a  technical  and  conforming 
change  to  the  provision  of  the  House  bill 
which  restores  the  effect  of  this  provision 
regarding  sickle  cell  anemia. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportimity  to  bring  the  National 
Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act  before  the 
Senate.  This  legislation  would  establish 
for  the  first  time  a  national  program  to 
combat  Cooley's  anemia,  an  invariably 
fatal  genetic  blood  disease  which  may  af- 
fect as  many  as  200,000  Americans.  H.R. 
15474  would  authorize  a  total  of  $8,175,- 

000  over  a  3-year  period  to  establish 
needed  programs  in  research,  prevention, 
and  education  to  combat  this  lethal  af- 
fliction. The  bill  closely  parallels  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Congress  in  May  to 
combat  sickle  cell  anemia,  and  equally 
devastating  genetic  blood  disorder.  Pas- 
sage of  H.R.  15474  with  the  amendments 

1  propose  to  offer  would  provide  the  re- 
sources to  mount  an  effective  attack 
against  Cooley's  anemia  and  would  ele- 
vate a  program  for  its  prevention  and 
control  to  its  rightful  priority  among  the 
Nation's  health  concerns. 

Cooley's  anemia,  known  also  as  Medi- 
terranean anemia  or  Thalassemia  Ma- 
jor, is  an  inherited  blood  disease  which 
occurs  primarily  among  individuals  who 
have  migrated  to  this  country  from  the 
Mediterranean  Basin.  First  classified  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Cooley  in  1925,  the  disease  is 
caused  by  a  genetically  determined  defi- 
ciency in  the  production  of  hemoglobin, 
the  substance  in  red  blood  cells  which 
enables  them  to  carry  oxygen  to  the  tis- 
sues of  the  body.  The  resulting  structuial 
abnormalities  in  hemoglobin  and  in  the 
red  blood  cells  produce  severe  anemia 
and  shorten  the  victim's  average  life  ex- 
pectancy to  20  to  25  years.  Only  through 
the  administration  of  frequent  and  often 
harmful  blood  transfusions  can  the  pa- 
tient lead  a  relatively  normal  life  for  even 
this  period  of  time. 

Although  victims  of  Cooley's  anemia 
may  be  found  in  almost  any  country  in 
the  world,  the  disease  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  area  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  There,  it  is  postu- 
lated, the  inheritance  of  a  single  gene 
for  the  disorder  may  have  had  the  benefit 
of  conferring  immunity  against  malaria. 
Today,  the  incidence  of  the  disease  is 
still  high  in  that  region — especially 
among  individuals  of  Italian  and  Greek 
descent— although  centuries  of  Inter- 
maiTiage  have  introduced  the  gene  into 
other  populations.  In  the  United  States, 
the  true  incidence  of  Cooley's  anemia  is 
unknown;  but  it  is  estimated  that  as 
many  of  5,000  individuals  of  Mediterra- 
nean origin  may  have  the  disease  and  as 
many  as  200,000  may  carry  the  trait. 
Thus,  the  disorder  may  affect  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  American  population. 
As  with  sickle  cell  anemia,  Cooley's 
anemia  may  be  inherited  in  both  major 


and  minor  forms.  Those  who  receive  two 
genes  for  the  disorder— one  from  each 
parent — suffer  the  severe  consequences 
of  the  disease  and  generally  do  not  live 
beyond  the  age  of  20.  Those  who  receive 
only  one  gene  for  the  disorder  bear  the 
"trait"  and  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from 
any  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  If 
two  such  carriers  produce  children,  how- 
ever, they  run  a  25 -percent  chance  of 
bearing  a  child  with  the  severe  form  of 
the  disease  and  a  50-percent  chance  of 
producing  a  child  with  the  trait.  This  is 
a  probability  based  upon  mendelian  in- 
heritance; in  actual  outcome  all  of  the 
children  of  carriers  may  have  the  disease. 
Because  Cooley's  anemia  is  caused  by 
a  genetic  impairment  in  the  synthesis  of 
adult  hemoglobin,  the  disease  generally 
becomes  manifest  during  the  first  year 
of  life.  A  child  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  inherited  the  disorder  may  show 
early  signs  of  listiessness,  loss  of  appetite, 
and    irritability — in    addition    to    the 
anemia  which  will  continue  to  progress 
relentlessly  throughout  liis  life.  Organs 
connected  with  the  metabolism  of  these 
defective  red  blood  cells  are  also  affected 
so  that  a  child  with  Cooley's  anemia 
often  has  an  enlarged  spleen  and  liver. 
In  addition,  stunted  bone  growth  leads 
to  various  structitfal  deformities;   and 
victims   of   Cooley's  anemia   are  often 
marked  by  retarded  physical  develop- 
ment and  an  altered  facial  appearance. 
These  children  are  unable  to  engage  in 
strenuous  physical  activity  but  with  the 
aid  of  transfusions  are  often  able  to  pur- 
sue otherwise  normal  school  careers. 

Although  significant  advances  have 
been  made  in  prolonging  the  life  of  the 
Cooley's  anemia  victim,  there  is  no  real 
cure  for  the  disease.  Treatment  is  pure- 
ly supportive  and  consists  of  frequent 
blood  transfusions  to  alleviate  the  con- 
stantly recurring  anemia.  The  frequency 
with  which  a  patient  must  undergo  these 
periodic  transfusions  depends  upon  the 
severity  of  his  disease  process.  Some  chil- 
dren must  undergo  such  treatment  as 
often  as  two  to  three  times  a  month.  In 
addition,  as  the  illness  progresses,  the 
iron  from  these  transfusions  accumulates 
in  various  tissues  producing  the  poten- 
tially lethal  side  effect  of  iron  overload. 
This  iron  acciunulation  may  affect  the 
endocrine  glands,  the  heart  and  other 
vital  organs  and,  in  itself,  may  contribute 
to  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  chelating  agent  to 
remove  the  accumulated  iron  is  desper- 
ately needed. 

As  devastating  as  the  clinical  picture 
of  this  disease  may  be,  it  does  not  take 
into  account  the  tremendous  financial 
and  psychological  burden  suffered  by  the 
victim  and  his  family.  Dr.  James  A. 
Wolff,  director  of  pediatric  hematology 
at  the  babies  hospital  in  New  York  City 
has  estimated,  for  example,  that  the  cost 
for  clinical  and  hospital  admissions  for 
a  child  who  requires  transfusions  at  3- 
week  intervals  throughout  his  life  is  ap- 
proximately $72,000  from  birth  to  pos- 
sible death  at  the  age  of  20.  In  addition 
to  this  financial  burden,  the  family  of 
a  Cooley's  anemia  victim  must  endure 
the  severe  emotional  strain  involved  in 
comforting  and  supporting  a  child  with 
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a  debilitating,  deforming,  and  eventually 
fatal  disease. 

Although  recent  medical  advances 
have  made  it  possible  to  lengthen  the 
average  life  expectancy  of  the  Cooley's 
anemia  victim— from  1  year  in  1925  to 
over  two  decades  today — a  tremendous 
amount  of  research  remaihS  to  be  under- 
taken. Three  broad  categories  of  research 
require  attention.  The  first  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  these  involves  re- 
search into  the  basic  genetic  mechanism 
underlying  the  disease.  Research  leading 
to  an  understanding  of  this  genetic  dis- 
order will  provide  the  groundwork  for 
devising  effective  mesms  of  treatment 
and  prevention  and  wHl  have  implica- 
tions for  the  understanding  of  other  hu- 
man genetic  defects.  Second,  there  is  a 
widely  recognized  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  form  of  therapy  to 
alleviate  the  constant  suffering  of  those 
who  are  plagued  with  the  disease.  Blood 
transfusions  are  not  only  costly,  but  are 
ineffective  in  treating  the  cause  of  the 
problem.  They  may  cause  serious  side 
effects  of  their  own,  and  in  doing  so  pose 
an  additional  threat  to  the  life  of  the 
patient.  Without  the  availability  of  a 
safe  and  effective  agent  to  prevent  iron 
accimiulation.  they  provide  only  a  palli- 
ative form  of  therapy.  Third,  there  Is  a 
need  for  the  development  of  a  reliable 
and  inexpensive  test  for  the  detection  of 
the  Cooley's  anemia  trait.  With  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  test,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  provide  assistance  to  those  with 
the  trait  who  seek  assistance  in  prevent- 
ing further  Inheritance  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  country  has  both  the  ability  and  the 
concern  to  provide  the  necessary  re- 
search resources  to  mount  an  effective 
attack  against  this  crippling  killer.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  National  Cooley's  Anemia 
Control  Act  would  provide  a  total  of 
$5,100,000  over  the  next  3  years  for  re- 
search programs  designed  to  accomplish 
these  important  objectives.  Although 
progress  has  been  made  through  research 
programs  sponsored  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  by  private  re- 
search organizations  such  as  the  Cooley's 
Anemia  Blood  and  Research  Foundation 
for  Children,  Inc.,  the  legislation  now 
before  you  would  for  the  first  time  pro- 
vide substantial  Federal  assistance  to  Ini- 
tiate a  coordinated  national  program. 
Research  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  Cooley's  anemia  would 
be  supported  at  a  level  commensurate 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  and 
the  bill  would  specifically  encourage  re- 
search to  develop  efBcient  and  inexpen- 
sive detection  tests  for  those  who  carry 
the  trait.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  a  major  Federal  investment 
would  soon  reap  visible  research  results 
and  would  provide  hope  for  present  vic- 
tims of  the  disease  as  well  as  for  those 
yet  unborn  who  could  be  afflicted  with 
its  unfortunate  consequences. 

In  addition  to  marshalling  the  funds 
needed  for  the  expansion  and  intensi- 
fication of  the  Nation's  research  effort, 
H.R.  15474  would  authorize  expendi- 
tures of  $3,000,000  over  a  3-year  period 
for  the  initiation  and  operation  of 
Cooley's  anemia  screening,  treatment, 
and  counseling  programs.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  most  important  factor 


in  the  control  of  any  disease  is  preven- 
tion. As  there  is  at  present  no  known 
cure  for  the  disease  once  it  is  inherited, 
the  best  means  by  which  to  prevent  its 
occurrence  is  through  the  establishment 
of  voluntary  screening  and  coimseling 
programs  for  those  who  carry  the  trait. 
The  National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control 
Act  would  not  only  provide  for  the  in- 
augui-ation  of  these  services  but  would 
also  authorize  use  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  facilities  for  similar  purposes. 
Participation  in  any  of  these  programs 
would  be  wholly  voluntary  and  the  re- 
sults of  all  tests  would  be  held  in  strict 
confidentiality.  Accordingly,  individuals 
who  had  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  bearing  a  child  with 
Cooley's  anemia  could  seek  the  testing, 
guidance,  and  counseling  necessary  to 
aid  in  prevention  of  the  disease. 

Finally,  the  National  Cooley's  Anemia 
Control  Act  would  authorize  $3,000,000 
over  a  3-year  period  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  a  Federal  program  to  develop 
and  disseminate  educational  materials 
on  Cooley's  anemia  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public  generally.  The 
importance  of  education  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. As  we  saw  with  sickle  cell 
anemia — and  as  we  now  see  with  Cooley's 
anemia — lack  of  public  education  regard- 
ing these  diseases  has  resulted  in  low 
visibility  for  an  inadequate  attention  to 
their  research  programs  and  in  unnec- 
essary suffering  for  parents  and  children 
at  potential  and  actual  risk.  In  recent 
statements  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Health  and  Environment, 
numerous  experts  have  testified  to  the 
need  for  the  development  of  sound  in- 
formation and  education  programs.  They 
have  indicated  that  these  programs 
should  be  specifically  targeted  to  reach 
those  groups  of  Americans  at  greatest 
risk  in  order  to  inform  them  of  the 
availability  of  screening  tests  and  of  the 
genetic  implications  of  possessing  the 
disease  or  trait.  In  addition,  they  have 
called  for  the  development  of  intensive 
informational  campaigns  which  would 
include  the  use  of  mass  media,  symposia, 
films,  and  pamphlets  for  both  laymen 
and  health  professionals.  Only  through 
sound  education  programs  such  as  these 
will  it  be  possible  to  offer  meaningful 
choices  to  those  affected  by  the  trait  or 
disease. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Cooley's 
Anemia  Control  Act  deserves  our  urgent 
consideration.  I  believe  it  entirely  fitting 
that  the  Congress,  after  taking  the  ini- 
tiative in  promoting  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  sickle  cell  research,  should  lead 
the  way  in  mounting  a  campaign  to  elim- 
inate a  disease  whi'ih  seriously  affects 
yet  another  segment  of  our  population. 
H.R.  15474  would  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive attack  on  this  serious  problem — 
by  providing  for  prevention  of  the  dis- 
ease through  voluntary  screening  and 
counseling  programs  and  by  encourag- 
ing research  into  potential  cures  for  those 
who  are  its  unfortunate  victims.  Taken 
together  with  the  sickle  cell  legislation, 
it  would  mount  a  coordinated  attack  on 
two  of  the  Nation's  most  prevalent  ge- 
netic blood  disorders. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
important  legislation. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  two  amendments  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
first  amendment  will  be  read. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  4,  strike  "925.000"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$1,000,000". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
next  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  16,  strike  tbe  word  "part" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  passage  of  H.R.  15474,  the  National 
Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act.  Through 
this  measure.  Congress  can  wage  war  on 
this  disease.  The  bill  establishes  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  provide  research 
support  in  Cooley's  anemia — a  genetic 
blood  disorder,  whose  tragic  disease  inci- 
dence is  estimated  at  5,000  individuals 
of  Mediterranean  origin  and  aiffects  200,- 
000  others  as  carriers  of  the  trait — and 
suppxsrt  for  screening,  counseling  and 
education  to  minimize  the  possibility  of 
more  children  being  affected  by  the  dis- 
ease, which  results  in  pain,  suffering  and 
early  death. 

The  legislation  under  consideration  is 
similar  to  what  Congress  has  accom- 
plished under  Public  Law  92-294  for 
sickle  cell  anemia.  Cooley's  anemia  is 
also  a  hereditary  blood  disease.  If  two 
parents  have  the  gene — ^both  father  and 
mother  carry  the  trait — one  child,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mendelian  law,  will  more 
than  likely  have  the  disease;  two  will 
carry  the  gene  or  the  trait;  one  will  be 
free  of  the  trait.  In  other  words,  one- 
fourth  of  the  youngsters  bom  to  fami- 
lies in  which  both  mother  and  father 
carry  this  particular  gene  will  have 
Cooley's  anemia. 

The  Senate  amendments  I  have  co- 
sponsored  would  place  greater  emphasis 
on  the  initiation  of  Federal  programs  to 
develop  and  disseminate  educational 
materials  by  increasing  the  authoriza- 
tion for  these  purposes  from  $25,000  an- 
nually to  $1  million  annually.  Education- 
al programs  specifically  targeted  to  reach 
those  groups  of  Americans  at  risk — sim- 
ilar to  what  was  done  for  sickle  cell 
anemia — so  they  can  be  informed  of 
screening  tests  and  the  genetic  impli- 
cation of  the  disease  need  increased 
funding  if  they  are  to  be  appropriate- 
ly stimulated.  The  most  effective  means 
by  which  to  control  a  disease — particu- 
larly Cooley's  anemia — is  prevention  of 
its  occurrence. 

Also,  the  Senate  amendment's  "tech- 
nical" provision  will  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  appropriate  community  represen- 
tation in  the  development  and  opera- 
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of    programs    funded    imder    this 


tion 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

D&SSGu* 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  passed  leg- 
islation almost  identical  to  S.  3856,  the 
legislation  I  introduced  on  July  28  to  es- 
tablish a  program  to  combat  Cooley's 
anemia,  an  inherited  blood  ailment  that 
afflicts  about  200,000  Americans  of  Italian 
and  Greek  descent.  Similar  legislation, 
introduced  by  Connecticut  Congressman 
ROBERT  GiAiMO  and  Congresswoman  Ella 
Grasso,  passed  the  House  on  August  1. 

The  disease,  first  described  and  clas- 
sified by  Dr.  Thomas  Cooley  in  1925,  is 
caused  by  a  genetic  defect  in  the  make- 
up of  hemoglobin— the  substance  in  red 
blood  cells  which  enables  them  to  carry 
oxygen  to  the  body's  tissues. 

Onset  of  the  disease  occurs  early  in 
childhood  and  is  relentlessly  progres- 
sive. Bones  grow  imevenly  and  become 
brittle,  resulting  in  structural  deformi- 
ties and  altered  facial  appearance.  Or- 
gans such  as  the  spleen  and  liver  be- 
come enlarged.  And  the  child  with  Cool- 
ey's anemia  is  listless— unable  to  cngace 
in  normal  physical  activity.  Individuals 
who  have  the  disease  generally  do  not 
live  beyond  the  first  or  second  decade  of 
life  and  must  undergo  frequent  blood 
transfusions  in  order  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  red  blood  cells. 

Cooley's  anemia,  also  known  as  Med- 
iterranean anemia  or  Thalassemia  ma- 
jor, was  originally  limited  to  the  Medi- 
terranean area.  As  many  as  one  in  100 
children  in  some  parts  of  Italy  are 
thought  to  have  the  disorder. 

Due  to  intermarriage  and  emigration 
of  large  niunbers  of  people  of  Italian  and 
Greek  descent,  the  disease  is  now  fairly 
widespread.  There  are  presently  no  relia- 
ble statistics  regarding  the  incidence  of 
Cooley's  anemia  in  the  United  States,  but 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  disease  af- 
fects as  many  as  200,000  individuals  in 
this  country. 

At  present,  there  is  no  known  cure  for 
Cooley's  anemia  and  no  breakthroughs  in 
prevention  and  treatment  have  been 
made  in  the  40  yesuis  since  the  disease 
was  classified.  However,  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  can  be  made  during  the  first  year 
of  life  and  palliative  measures  to  prolong 
life  can  be  undertaken.  In  1925  the  life 
expectancy  of  a  Cooley's  victim  was  1 
year.  Today,  with  the  aid  of  blood  trans- 
fusions, the  average  lifespan  is  approxi- 
mately 20  years. 

While  research  efforts  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Disease  and  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  have  begun  to  reveal  the  genetic 
mechanism  responsible  for  the  malady, 
more  basic  research  is  necessary.  Present 
blood  therapy  treatment  programs  of 
transfusion  are  costly,  debilitating,  pain- 


ful and  dangerous  to  life.  Progress,  then, 
is  needed  in  both  research  and  treatment. 

Ultimately,  the  solution  Ues  in  pre- 
vention— whether  through  an  effective 
program  of  screening  and  counseling  or 
through  the  future  development  of  some 
form  of  genetic  therapy. 

At  present,  voluntary  screening  and 
counseling  programs  offer  the  best  means 
by  which  to  prevent  occurrence  of  the 
disease.  Coupled  with  sound  education 
programs,  they  can  provide  reliable  in- 
formation to  those  affected. 

The  legislation  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
the  National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control 
Act,  authorizes  a  3-year  program  to  com- 
bat this  disease — $1  million  would  be  au- 
thorized for  each  of  3  years  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  Cooley's 
anemia  screening,  treatment,  and  coim- 
seling  activities. 

A  second  program  would  authorize  ex- 
penditures of  $1.7  million  for  each  of  3 
years  to  set  up  research  projects  on  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
this  disease — $3  million  is  authorized 
over  a  3-year  period  for  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop information  and  educational  mate- 
rials relating  to  Cooley's  anemia  and  to 
distribute  such  information  and  mate- 
rials to  medical  personnel  and  the  public 
generally. 

I  urge  the  President  to  sign  this  bill 
into  law  at  the  earliest  possible  time  so 
that  the  vital  research  and  education 
programs  needed  to  defeat  this  disease 
can  get  underway. 


American  "shall  be  deductible  (for  Income 
tax  purposes)  only  if  It  is  to  be  used  pre- 
dominantly within  the  United  States  or  any 
of  its  possessions."  The  word  "predomi- 
nantly" in  the  biU's  context  has  not  been 
defined  precisely. 

No  hearings  have  been  scheduled  for  any 
section  of  the  measure,  and  it  Is  considered 
unlikely  that  It  wlU  be  discussed  on  tbe 
Senate  floor  at  this  session. 

The  Nelson  bill  is  co-sponsored  by  11 
Democrats.  They  are  Sens.  Hart,  Kennedy. 
Eagleton,  Tunney,  McOovem,  Mondale, 
Church,  Harris,  Hughes.  Humphrey  and 
Metcalf. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION 
OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  today  be 
reversed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 


TAX  REFORM  BILL  MAY  CUT  BACK 
BEQUESTS  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
suppose  no  Member  of  this  body  expects 
serious  congressional  consideration  of  a 
tax  reform  bill  this  year,  I  think  it  would 
be  educational,  at  the  least,  to  point  out 
what  one  of  the  pending  bills  will  do.  As 
reported  in  the  press,  it  would  cut 
back  "bequests  made  by  Americans  to 
institutions  abroad.  Including  those  in 
Israel." 

Among  the  principal  cosponsors  of  this 
bill,  which  would  cut  back  "bequests 
made  by  Americans  to  institutions 
abroad.  Including  those  in  Israel,"  Is  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pl£u:e  this 
news  article,  which  is  from  the  Jewish 
Exponent  of  August  4,  1972,  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Tax  Reform  Bill  Mat  Cfur  Back  Bequests 

TO    TSRAFI. 

Washington. — ^The  Nelson  tax  reform  bill, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  contains  a  provision  that  may 
affect  bequests  made  by  Americans  to  in- 
stitutions abroad,  including  those  In  Israel, 
It  was  learned  last  week. 

Senate  committee  staff  members  observed 
that  England,  France  and  Israel  are  among 
the  countries  ranking  high  among  those 
whose  Institutions  receive  such  bequests. 

The  Nelson  bUl,  Introduced  by  Sen.  Oay- 
lord  Nelson  (D.,  Wise),  has  among  its  50 
provisions  one  that  says  a  bequest  by  an 


CRISES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
UNITED  STATES-JAPANESE  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  in  a  new  and  critical  stage  of  United 
States-Japanese  relations.  As  a  major 
world  surplus  Nation,  the  situation  calls 
for  Japan  m  make  forward  moves  In  the 
international  economic  area  now  and  in 
this  sense  the  fate  of  United  States- 
Japan  relations  is  in  Japan's  hands.  I 
know  it  will  take  bold  and  skillful  states- 
manship in  Japan,  but  the  stakes  are  no 
less  than  the  future  direction  of  that 
nation.  Japan  today  is  at  the  cross- 
roads— one  road  could  lead  to  ever  great- 
er participation  and  leadership  in  the 
world,  the  other  to  old  and  tragic  na- 
tionalism. 

The  political  leadership  of  Japan  has 
just  undergone  a  significant  change. 
Longstanding  political,  military,  and 
economic  policies  are  imder  review.  The 
first  high-level  contact  between  this  new 
leadership  and  U.S.  officials  took  place 
in  late  July  when  Prime  Minister  Tana- 
ka.  Trade  and  Investment  Minister 
Nakasone,  and  other  ranking  Japanese 
officials  met  with  a  high  powered  U.S. 
trade  negotiating  team  led  by  Ambassa- 
dor William  D.  Eberle,  the  President's 
special  representative  for  trade. 

This  will  be  succeeded  at  the  end  of 
this  month  by  an  exceedingly  important 
sununit  meeting  in  Honolulu  between 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  the  new 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Kakuel  Tanaka. 
This  meeting  is  likely  to  have  important 
ramifications  for  the  future  of  Asia  and 
the  free  world,  and  for  the  negotiations 
now  xmderway  between  free  world  na- 
tions and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Prime  Minister  Tanaka  is  the  first  of 
a  new,  postwar  generation  of  political 
leaders  to  assimie  power  in  Japan.  There 
are  certain  parallels  between  Prime  Min- 
ister Tanaka  and  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  in  that  both  men  are  of  a  post- 
war generation  and  both  men's  political 
future  partially  is  tied  to  their  policies 
of  "ostpolltlk."  Prime  Minister  Tana- 
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ka's  "ostpolitik"  concerns  itself  with 
the  future  shape  of  relations  which  will 
be  hammered  out  between  Japan  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead.  The  nature  and 
development  of  these  relations  will  have 
a  crucial  effect  on  the  future  peace,  sta- 
bility, and  economic  growth  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Pacific  basin,  and  in  turn  will 
have  a  profound  Impact  on  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  toward 
this  area  and  toward  each  other. 

I  consider  the  recent  history  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Ja- 
pan as  being  troubled  and  not  in  the 
optimum  interest  of  either  nation.  The 
long  festering  textile  dispute  of  1970-71 
had  major  political  repercussions  and 
adversely  affected  United  States-Japan 
relaUons.  We  will  have  to  leave  it  to  his- 
tory to  judge  as  to  whether  there  was  a 
political  commitment  linking  textiles  and 
the  Okinawa  reversion  and  in  tiurn 
whether  the  textile  dispute  played  a  role 
in  the  breakdown  of  prior  consultations 
on  U.S.  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

In  turn,  Japan  was  slow  to  recognize 
its  rapidly  changing  and  greatly 
strengthened  international  economic  po- 
sition in  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's. 
The  moment  of  truth  came  when  West 
Germany  and  other  European  countries 
allowed  their  currencies  to  increase  in 
value  in  May  1971  while  Japan  insisted 
on  maintaining  the  longstanding  dollar- 
yen  parity  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
obvious  that  the  yen  was  enormously 
undervalued.  This  sequence  of  events 
contributed  to  the  President's  new  eco- 
nomic policy  of  August  15  which,  I  un- 
derstand, goes  under  the  heading  of  the 
second  Nixon  shock  in  Japan. 

I  make  these  historical  points  since 
they  are  germane  to  the  upcoming  sum- 
mit between  President  Nixon  and  Prime 
Minister  Tanaka.  The  first  issue  at  the 
summit  will  be  the  type  of  personal  rela- 
tionship which  will  be  forged  between  the 
political  leadership  of  the  two  most  eco- 
nomically powerful  countries  in  the  free 
world.  The  personal  relationship  that  de- 
velops, of  course,  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  issues.  President  Nixon  is  in  the  heat 
of  his  reelection  campaign  and  Prime 
Minister  Tanaka  is  likely  to  face  the  Jap- 
anese electorate  in  the  near  future.  Both 
leaders  have  problems  with  their  legisla- 
tures. Both  leaders  know  that  the  health 
of  their  domestic  economies  loom  large  as 
political  issues;  however,  both  countries 
seem  to  be  emerging  from  an  economic 
recession:  with  the  U.S.  recovery  phased 
slightly  ahead  of  the  Japanese  recovery. 
Both  countries  are  in  the  process  of  rede- 
fining their  future  role  in  the  Pacific 
basin  as  the  United  States  continues  its 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Both  coun- 
tries also  are  redefining  their  relation- 
ships with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  And,  finally,  be- 
cause of  these  factors,  United  States- 
Japan  relations  are  in  a  state  of  unusual 
flux. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  summit  confer- 
ence between  President  Nixon  and  Prime 
Minister  Tanaka  will  lead  to  a  strength- 
ened and  renewed  partnership  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  and  that 
the  deterioration  in  relations  of  the  re- 
cent past  will  be  reversed.  Achieving  this 


goal  in  which  both  countries  have  a  mu- 
tual interest  will  depend  heavily  on  Ja- 
panese statesmanship  and  clear-sighted- 
ness over  both  the  short  and  long  term. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  one  of  the 
key  issues  of  the  summit  will  be  the  pace 
of  normalization  of  Japan's  relations 
with  the  Peoples'  RepubUc  of  China.  Per- 
haps this  could  be  phrased  in  terms  of 
whether  Japan  is  to  establish  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Peoples'  Republic  be- 
fore the  United  States  does  so.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  on  the  economic  side, 
the  United  States  has  under  high  level 
review  trade  relations  with  all  nonmarket 
economies,  including  MFN,  lists  of  per- 
mitted items  of  trade  and  investment 
guarantees.  Japan,  no  doubt,  has  similar 
matters  under  review.  These,  not  diplo- 
matic relations,  will  dominate  future  dis- 
cussions, particularly  when  the  Indo- 
china conflict  is  over. 

Also,  in  my  view,  another  priority  is- 
sue which  must  be  on  the  agenda  of  the 
two  nations  is  the  continued  economic 
development  of  the  Pacific  basin  in  the 
context  of  a  post-Vietnam  war.  Future 
Japanese-United  States  cooperation  in 
this  area  is  essential.  Indeed,  joint  co- 
operative planning  should  begin  now  as 
to  the  future  integration  of  a  recon- 
structed Indochina  into  the  Pacific  basin 
complex.  Japan  and  perhaps  only  Japan 
has  the  know-how,  capital,  and  most  im- 
portantly the  political  will  to  undertake  a 
leadership  role  in  developing  the  Mar- 
shall plan-like  program  that  will  be 
needed  to  reconstruct  Indochina  as  well 
as  to  lift  the  peoples  of  all  of  Southeast 
Asia  out  of  their  centuries  of  economic 
bondage.  Clearly  the  hour  is  at  hand  for 
the  formulation  of  a  grand  design  for  the 
development  of  Asia.  In  implementing 
such  a  grand  design,  the  United  States 
would  continue  playing  %  positive,  forth- 
coming role  since  lingering  World  War  11 
sensitivities  regarding  Japan  dictate  a 
multilateral  approach  to  the  serious 
problems  of  the  area. 

The  economic  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment of  this  region  would  establish 
a  stronger  demand  for  the  kinds  of  Japa- 
nese products  and  technology  which  Ja- 
pan is  so  well  able  to  produce  and  export. 
Many  of  these  products  are  encountering 
increased  market  resistance  in  the  devel- 
oped country  markets  of  the  world,  such 
as  the  United  States  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. Clearly  also,  Japanese  capital  will 
be  needed  if  the  petroleum  and  other  re- 
sources of  South  Asia  and  the  South 
China  Sea  are  to  be  developed  just  as 
American  and  Japanese  capital  will  be 
needed  to  develop  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
resources  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  increased  Japanese  for- 
eign investment,  would  it  be  imreason- 
able  to  expect  a  significant  expansion  in 
the  official  Japanese  aid  program  in  the 
years  ahead — the  bulk  of  which  would 
flow  to  Asia?  Over  the  past  few  years  Ja- 
pan has  significantly  increased  its  over- 
all resource  transfers  to  the  developing 
world  and  is  approaching  the  one  per- 
cent of  GNP  target  established  by  the 
United  Nations.  However,  since  approxi- 
mately half  of  Japan's  "aid"  is  trade 
credits,  Japan  remains  far  short  of  the 
0.7  percent  target  for  official  develop- 
ment assistance.  As  Japan's  GNP  ap- 
proaches $300  billion  by  1975,  Japan  as 


a  strong  surplus  nation  with  minimal  de- 
fense expenditures  should  be  expected  to 
move  towards  an  official  AID  program  in 
the  $750  million  to  $1  billion  yearly 
range.  Nixmbers  in  this  range  do  begin  to 
approach  Marshall  plan  magnitude  par- 
ticularly If  they  are  additional  to  signifi- 
cant U.S.  efforts  as  the  Vietnam  war 
ends. 

Viewing  matters  in  this  broader  con- 
text, I  must  point  to  a  possible  poten- 
tially virulent  fiy  in  the  ointment.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  this  irritant 
could  be  removed  so  that  both  countries 
could  get  on  with  the  broader  tasks  fac- 
ing them. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  recent  press 
reports  which  indicate  that  the  recent 
discussions  between  U.S.  Ambassador 
William  Eberle  and  Japanese  Govern- 
ment officials  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful. It  is  distressing  that  at  a  time  when 
the  Japanese  trade  siurplus  with  the 
United  States  has  reached  $3.2  billion  in 
1971  and  is  estimated  to  increase  to  some 
$4  billion  in  1972,  Japan  reportedly  is 
willing  to  make  immediate  trade  conces- 
sions only  in  the  minor  $50  million  range 
in  addition  to  the  commitment  to  buy  at 
least  $160  million  worth  of  U.S.-enriched 
uranium  through  advance  payments. 

This  action  raises  serious  doubts 
whether  Japan  will  really  shoulder  the 
new  obligations  which  go  along  with  be- 
ing a  mature  indxistrial  democracy.  It 
raises  the  question  of  whether  Japan 
under  Prime  Minister  Tanaka  will  be 
willing  to  carry  its  fair  share  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities of  world  economic  and  po- 
litical leadership.  Carrying  this  fair  share 
as  a  major  surplus  nation  would  help 
insure  the  maintenance  of  stability  of 
the  international  economic  system  of  the 
free  world — a  system  which  has  made 
such  a  signal  contribution  to  promoting 
Japan's  sensational  economic  growth  and 
stability. 

Present  policies  which  do  not  empha- 
size trade  liberalization  also  give  short 
shrift  to  the  Japanese  consumer.  Liber- 
alized trade  would  contribute  to  better- 
ment of  the  Japanese  diet,  increase  con- 
simier  choice,  and  bring  downward  pres- 
sure on  prices.  Also,  it  is  my  feeUng  that 
if  this  negative  Japanese  position  on 
trade  is  not  altered,  it  is  likely  to  back- 
fire and  lead  to  renewed  speculative  pres- 
sures for  a  further  revaluation  of  the 
Japanese  yen  over  the  near  future.  Prime 
Minister  Tanaka  has  indicated  that  such 
a  revaluation  is  not  acceptable  to  his 
government  yet  we  know  that  exigencies 
of  the  market  can  overtake  even  the  most 
earnest  political  pledges. 

A  factor  contributing  to  this  pressure 
is  the  fact  that  following  the  December 
1971  currency  realinement,  many  Japa- 
nese exporters  have  only  partially  passed 
on  the  effect  of  the  currency  realinement 
by  accepting  reduced  yen  proceeds  from 
export  sales  rather  than  raising  export 
prices.  This  has  reduced  the  effective- 
ness of  the  currency  realinement  and 
raises  the  question  whether  many  Japa- 
nese industries  are  engaging  in  export- 
ing at  less  than  fair  value. 

In  turn,  the  present  Japanese  policies 
will  delay  the  expected  improvement  in 
the  U.S.  balance-of-trade  position  which 
is  necessary  if  the  U.S.  Congress  is  to 
pass  liberal  and  forward  looking  legisla- 
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tion  to  maintain  open  trade  in  the  world     with  Japan  is  unacceptable  in  the  United  also  indicates  the  difference  in  revenue 

SrinaSenSt  Congress                              States;    it  is   unacceptable  because  of  flows  to  the  States  between  the  Senate 

li?  me  caution  that  trade  legislation     the  immediate  and  concentrated  impact  and  House  bill  under  the  first  year  of 

ran  no  longer  be  put  off  indefinitely,     this  surplus  has  on  American  jobs  and  operation  of  the  Program. 

The  President  has  reaffirmed  old  com-     American  employment.  Since  this  prob-  There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 

mitmSte  such  as  generalized  preferences     lem  is  so  cleariy  evident  and  smce  the  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

SrThHeveloplJirwoild  and  is  in  the     failure   to  resolve   this  problem  would  follows: 

r!r!v.p<i<;    Of    making    new    commitments     have  such  grave  consequences,  it  would  states  Which  Get  Penalized  by  Finance 

^S  S  MFN  for  the  Soviet  Union.  His     be  my  expectation  that  responsible  polit-  committee  proposai. 

aithority  to  negotiate  trade  concessions     ical  leadership  in  Japan  can  take  the  Miimn 

v^oci^iriTnpnPxnired                                       necessary  steps  to  deal  with  it  before  Alaska.. Ji- 1 

^t  f^Lv  ?ilw  that  there  will  be  a  ma-     events  get  out  of  hand.  California     lOO.  4 

joitadTbattTe'Sftie'cong^ess  within     .   It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  upcom-  Co:^ec«cut                                           x    i 

2  years  and  the  balance  of  trade  position     ing  summit  meeting  ^'»11  ^e  M^ccessf ^  district  of  Columbia.... ii.9 

of  the  United  States  at  that  time  with     and  that  the  basis  for  f  "7.  ccK)Perative  ^^^^^   _ _ 3  ^ 

suecific  reference  to  our  bilateral  trade     relationship  between  the  United  States  mi^^is  50.8 

reSions  with  Japan  could  emerge  as  a     and  Japan  xviU  be  laid.  Since  the  naure  Maryland  22.7 

reiaiior^  wiui^ctpaii               and  vitally     of  the  United  States-Japanese  relation-  Massachusetts 35.6 

""ffirt  thplTati^e  of  the  leS^^^^^                   ship  in  the  years  ahead  will  directly  in-  Michigan  32.8 

affect  the  nature  of  the  legislation  even      ^^^^^^  evolving  relations  with  the  Peo-  Minneeota  5.9 

ClJarly  tS  maintenance  of  a  liberal,     Ples'  Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet  New  Jei.ey 3^.  1 

relSey    opei   tradSig   policy    in    the     Union  of  both  countries,  the  renewa   of  S/^.'^:::::::::::::::::::"::::.    42.0 

uSted  states   assumes  particular  im-     close  UmtedStates-Japanese  relations     Pennsylvania   10.7 

SSnce  when  The  continuing  difficul-     is  of  the  highest  Pnority  on  the  foreign  R^od/ island  2.8 

poiiance  vvucii   tiic  ^  &  j.      agenda  of  both  nations.  Virginia   5.9 

les  Japanlsha^nnglnexpandmg^^         *^  Some  may  think  me  forehanded  in  ^              

.'"^'"LM^rkTcountries^scoSS^     calling    rather    dramatic    attention    to  

Common  Market  countiies  ^considered.                opportunities  as  well  as  dangers.  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

fS^iS^^nnf^^ltiTriXX     But  so  critical  are  the  future  relations  ^^  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 

rndustrial  products  in  the  years  ahead,     between  the  United  States  and  Japan  to  ^^^^    ^^^  3^,^^^^^  ^^^^  j„. 

heTmpact'^of  trade  discriminatory  poll-     Se teT L' imperat  te  KX  auSior  d^ana  .Mr.  Bayh)  is  recognized  for  not 

cies  could  become  more  severe  for  major     believe  it  ^^ifnP^':»tive  that  the  au^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  minutes. 

tJadtog  nations  outside  Europe  such  as     jties  in  both  countries  and  the  peope  of  rqbert  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

Japan  and  the  United  States.                         both  countries  be  aware  o    the  penis  of  j               ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^    ^^^^  ^^^  i 

It  S  my  hope  that  the  expanded  Euro-     continuing  «"  the  Present  course  ^^lth  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 

pean  Common  Market-EEC-and  the     P^^^';^"^"  ,^^fi^/°  */^^^^  be    charged    against    the    time    of  Mr. 

countries  which  will  become  associated     "}«.  "^^^"t   "^e^se   toe   nresent   trend  Bayh. 

with  the  EEC  will  opt  for  an  outward     wh  ch   ^^    .  ^fj^^f  ^^„*,^^  .  P.^^f^"^^„^f f"^^  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 

looking,  liberal  trading  order.  However,     which  fouW  lead  toward  de^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^   .^  ^  ^^  ^ 

the  United  States  and  Japan,  based  on     rather  than  a  strengtnemng  01  our  viiai  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^jj  ^^^  ^^  ^.^jj 

the  past  record  of  the  EEC.  must  begin     leiations.     ^^^^^^^^^  .pj^g  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

now  to  develop  contingency  plans  in  case  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

the  EEC  chooses  the  inward-looking  pro-     prqteST    OF    FINANCE    COMMIT-  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 

tectionist  riUe.  I  would  regret  this  and        -pEE  ACTION  ON  REVENUE  SHAR-  mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

fear  for  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  for  the         jng  quorum  call  be  rescinded, 

future  economic  and  political  growth  of                 tavtts    Mr    President    vester-  "^^^  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 

*\^^f,^  Tl?  n^^  S^tSoS"  Bu°^'  I     cla^'  fSi™-   ComSeractiirfn  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

crystahzation  of   protec^i^^^                           y    .^     ^  substantially  different  for-  

em  stope  may  furn  fnward^^^^^^                  ^^^^  ^'om  the  House  version  of  the  reve-  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

fiptio^stluTtasI^aSru^^^^^^               nue-sharing  bill,   marks  a  setback   for  oN  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

TiT^:irfss^''lo^ltfor  this     ^ta\es  -d  fies  which  sorely  need  reve-  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

self-defeating  Protectionist  course    too^        industrial    States    where    the    urban  been  widely  published  reports  that  cer- 

I  continue  to  hope  that  West  German                          ^^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^,  York  Call-  tain  key  chapters  of  the  annual  report 

and  British  infiuences  will  moderate  the     ^^^^.^  minois,  and  Ohio,  are  singled  out  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 

worst  of  Frances  intransigence  on  trade          ^^^  Finance  Committee  proposal.  For  presented  to  Congress  on  Monday,  were 

and  monetary  matters  and  m  turn  that     ^^^^^^  compared  with  the  House  bill,  deleted  because  they  dealt  with  "politi- 

the  Smithsonian  agreement  over  time  m-     ^^^,  ^ork  loses  $142  miUion  through  the  cally  sensitive  issues." 

deed  will  strengthen  the  U.S.  balance-oi-     p^j^^^^g  Committee  bill.  This  is  more  According  to  these  report,  the  nussmg 

trade  position.                                              than  any  other  State  chapters  dealt  with  energy,  recycling. 

Finally,  as  regards  Japan,  the  events                         difference  between  the  Fi-  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin.  Since 

of  1970  and  1971  have  proven  that  Jap-     ^ance  Committee  bill  and   the   House  these  first  two  subjects  are  of  crucial  im- 

anese  responses  in  the  international  eco-    PJ^'^^pi^a^s'^Jo  be  the  absence  of  the  portance  in  the  battle  to  save  our  en- 

nomic  freas-which  in  the  past  cou  d  b^    factors  of  urbanized  population  and  in-  vironment.  and  since  they  are  not  dis- 

characterized  as  "too  little,  too  late  —                      effort— as  opposed  to  general  cussed  at  all  adequately  in  the  published 

have  had  enough  ^f «"«  .P^^^^^^^jj^^          tareffo?t^n  the  distributfon  firmula.  report,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  ac- 

sequences  to  provoke  much  thoughtfu^      Considering  that  urban  areas  are  where  curacy  of  the  news  accounte  which  said 

ness  m  Japan.  It  would  be  my  hope  that                      problems  are  the  worst,  and  the  report  had  been  censored, 

the  Tanaka  government  will  take  this    "'!^"^i'ring  the  need  to  encourage  State  If  this  is  the  case.  Mr.  President.  I 

into  consideration  as  new  trad«- «^d,  and    '^^'IH'^^  income   tax^The   Finance  regard  this  as  an  extremely  alarming  ac- 

monetary  policies  are  formulated.               committee  formula  is  a  big  step  back-  tion— one  which  violates  the  spirit  and 

Future  relaUoriships  Ijtween  our  two    ^°Xfof  States   which   nied  Revenue    perhaps  the  letter  of  the  National  En- 

countries  should  not  be  crucified  on  the  "T  ^^e  most  vironmental  PoUcy  Act.  That  act  stipu- 
cross  of  a  n^^rcantmsm  which  demands  ^"ftiJ^f , Mother  Senators  I  must  lated  that  the  President  provide  the 
an  ever  larger  national  trade  surplu^    do  my  best  to  get  the  whole  Senate  to     Congress  with  an  annual  report  on  the 

The  trade  surplus  position  of  Japan  has  "°  iJJ  "^^^  discriminatory  action.  environment.  In  requiring  that  the  an- 
?™StedCanL^rmstJTdic^e  "rSk'unanimous  coJent  U,  have  nual  report  be  filed  the  law  says  that  the 
M  SUuld  iricr^ase  in  the  ^^^J^^^S^,^  g^^l  ^I^set  .orth  .  .  .  current  and  foresee- 
r4'bmior  deficit  o^t^e^^                           FiSan'e  Committee  proposals.  This  list     able  trends  m  the  quality,  management,  an. 
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utilization  of  such  envlronmenta  and  the 
•Sects  of  thoee  trends  on  the  social,  econo- 
mic, and  other  requirements  of  the  Nation. 
(4aUJS.C.4341.) 


Under  this  provision  of  the  law  the 
lack  of  adequate  attention  in  Monday's 
report  to  energy  and  recycling  raises 
serious  questions  about  whether  or  not 
the  law  is  being  complied  with  by  this 
report.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  four  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  which  this  report  was  referred 
that  It  might  be  In  order  to  determine, 
by  hearings  or  through  appropriate 
study,  whether  or  not  the  report  Is  ade- 
quate as  presented  or  whether  It  should 
be  returned  to  the  White  House  as  being 
inadequate  with  a  request  that  a  com- 
plete report  be  filed  immediately. 

Let  us  look  at  the  three  areas  report- 
edly deleted  from  the  report. 

ENEKOT 

It  may  well  be.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  is  no  single  environmental  issue  of 
greater  importance  that  the  problems 
posed  by  the  competing  demands  for 
more  and  more  energy  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  drive  for  greater  and  greater 

I*  protection  of  the  environment. 

I*  The  Senate  has  recognized  the  urgency 

!  of  what  has  been  properly  called  an 

"energy  crisis"  by  passing  Senate  Res- 

•  olution  45,  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 

•  tee,  Mr.  Randolph,  which  has  led  to  a 

•  study— now  underway— by  the  Interior 
;  Committee  to  help  develop  a  coordinated 

national  energy  policy. 
;  CerUinly.  the  issues  involved  in  re- 

solving the  choices  between  energy  de- 

•  mands    and    environmental    protection 
'■  pose  sensitive   political  issues.  This  is 

why.  we  read,  that  this  chapter  was  de- 
i  leted  from  the  report  on  the  environ- 

•  ment.  But  it  is  precisely  because  of  the 
"  poUtical  sensitivity  of  these  issues  that 

they  should  have  been  included  in  the 
'  report.  It  is  important,  in  this  election 

year,  that  these  issues  receive  a  full, 
i;  pubUc  airing,  instead  of  being  brushed 

;  under  the  rug.  We  do  not  need  censor- 

ship of  such  crucial  national  issues;  we 
!*  need  candor,  public  debate  and  educa- 

•-  tion  of  the  people.  . 

•  One  might  wonder  why  such  material 
might  have  been  deleted  from  the  report. 
Imagine  that  the  professional  staff  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
had  serious  reservations  about  the  oil 
import  quota  system.  Certainly  major  oil 
companies,  despite  their  known  political 
inclinations,  would  have  been  sensitive 
to  any  challenge  to  the  quota  system. 

Or  imagine  that  the  professional  staff 
was  urging  a  "go  slow"  policy  on  Atlantic 
coast  offshore  oU  drilling  at  a  time  when 
the  oil  companies  wanted  to  charge 
ahead  in  this  area. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  discussion  in  that 
reportedly  deleted  chapter  dealing  with 
the  pricing  of  natural  gas. 

Or  maybe  there  were  some  questions 
about  the  fast  breeder  nuclear  reactor 
program  and  a  suggestion  that  fusion 
research  was  more  relevant  to  meeting 
long-range  energy  needs. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  these  and  other 
fundamental  questions  about  energy  and 
the  environment  are  politically  sensitive. 
It  also  happens  a  discussion  of  such 


questions  should  be,  and  are  not,  in  the 
report. 

I  am  not  here  to  take  positions  on 
these  issues.  Mr.  President.  If  I  had  the 
wisdom  to  resolve  them  all  today.  I 
would  share  that  with  the  Senate.  But 
I  do  know  that  these  issues  and  their 
resolution  are  of  legitimate  and  great 
concern  to  the  American  people  and  that 
if  the  reports  of  censorship  are  true  then 
a  terrible  disservice  has  been  done  to  the 
public. 

The  irony,  of  course,  comes  when  one 
asks:  Suppose  the  reports  of  censorship 
are  untrue?  Well,  if  that  is  the  case  then 
the  report  falls  far  short  of  the  stand- 
ard of  thoroughness  which  it  should 
meet. 

RECYCLING 


While  my  greatest  concern  about  the 
material  said  to  have  been  deleted  from 
the  report  is  with  the  chapter  on  energy, 
we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject of  recycling  wastes  is  also  of  grow- 
ing importance.  Solid  waste  manage- 
ment, is  going  to  be  one  of  the  key  tests 
of  the  success  with  which  we  handle 
our  environmental  crisis.  And  effective 
solid  waste  management  will  obviously 
require  significantly  stepped-up  recy- 
cling. 

Since  the  matter  of  recycling  receives 
so  little  attention  in  the  report,  and  since 
that  little  attention  is  not  addressed  to 
the  economics  of  this  issue,  once  again 
the  glaring  absence  of  impwrtant  mate- 
rial from  the  report  lends  strength  to  the 
allegations  that  certain  material  was  de- 
leted from  the  report.  In  this  instance,  as 
in  the  case  of  energy,  the  absence  of  im- 
portant questions  and  discussions  from 
the  report  runs  contrary  to  the  specific 
criteria  for  the  report  quoted  above.  Can 
there  be  any  question  that  discussion  of 
energy  and  recycling  are  essential  to  the 
"social,  economic,  and  other  require- 
ments of  the  Nation?" 

The  third  chapter  reportedly  deleted 
from  the  report  was  said  to  have  dealt 
with  the  management  of  the  Delaware 
River  Basin.  Frankly,  I  am  puzzled  as 
to  why  this  type  of  material,  far  less  con- 
troversial than  recycling  and  energy, 
may  have  been  deleted.  If  the  reports 
are  true,  however,  then  it  is  a  logical 
assumption  that  there  was  something 
within  that  chapter  which  offended 
someone's  political  sensitivity.  There  is 
no  statutory  authority  for  deleting  por- 
tions of  the  report  on  this  ground. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  whether 
material  was  censored  from  this  report 
raises  issues  that  go  beyond  the  chapters 
and  issues  reportedly  deleted.  It  goes  to 
the  question  of  whether  we  are — in  this 
extremely  important  election  year — be- 
ing spoon  fed  only  that  material  which 
the  White  House  wants  us  to  receive. 
How  can  the  electorate  be  expected  to 
make  responsible,  thoughtful  decisions  at 
the  polls  if  they  do  not  have  all  relevant 
information  about  the  issues  before 
them? 

If  censorship  did  take  place  in  this  in- 
stance, how  many  times  has  it  taken 
place  without  coming  to  the  attention 
of  the  public? 

How  can  we  ask  millions  of  Americans, 
young  and  old,  who  are  skeptical  about 
the  political  process  to  have  faith  in  a 


system  in  which  such  political  censor- 
ship may  well  take  place? 

There  is  a  limit,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
extent  of  mistrust  and  cynicism  which 
the  political  system  can  withstand  before 
irreparable  damage  is  done.  And  we  are 
periously  close  to  that  point.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  can  restore  trust  and  eradicate 
corrosive  cynicism  before  it  is  too  late. 
I  am  not  willing,  Mr.  President,  to  let 
this  issue  of  the  environmental  report 
rest  here.  I  am  today  sending  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Russell  Train,  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  QuaUty,  asking  him  to 
respond  to  the  charges  which  have  been 
leveled  and  asking  him  to  forward  to  the 
Congress  immediately  any  relevant  ma- 
terial which  may  have  been  left  out  of  the 
report.  If  the  news  accounts  are  inac- 
curate, this  must  be  proven.  If  they  are 
accurate,  the  censored  material  must  be 
made  public  immediately. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  the  mat- 
ter be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged:  we 
need  no  more  straws  on  the  camel's  back 
of  loss  of  confidence  in  Government.  We 
cannot  afford  the  risk  of  letting  any 
straw  break  that  camel's  back. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Train  and  arti- 
cles from  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  about  the  alleged  dele- 
tions from  the  environmental  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  9, 1972. 
Hon.  Russell  E.  Train, 
Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Chairman  Train:  It  has  been  widely 
reported  that  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  made  public 
Monday  lacked  three  chapters  which  were 
deleted  at  the  request  of  the  White  House. 
According  to  reports  the  chapters  In  ques- 
tion dealt  with  energy,  recycling,  and  the 
Delaware  River  Basin. 

As  you  well  know,  the  Congressional  man- 
date for  the  Annual  Report  requires  that  It 
"shall  set  forth  .  .  .  current  and  foreseeable 
trends  In  the  quality,  management  and  utili- 
zation of  such  environments  and  the  effects 
of  those  trends  on  the  social,  economic,  and 
other  requirements  of  the  Nation."  (42  USC 
4341)  Certainly  the  Issues  of  energy  and  the 
environment,  recycling  and  the  Delaware 
River  should  have  been  Included  under  this 
provision  of  the  law. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
matter  of  energy,  since  the  question  of  meet- 
ing the  nation's  growing  energy  needs  with 
minimum  environmental  Impact  Is  an  Im- 
portant and  growing  national  Issue.  It  has 
been  reported  that  this  chapter  of  the  Report 
was  deleted  because  It  would  "raise  sensitive 
political  Issues." 

Certainly,  the  Issues  Involved  In  resolving 
the  competing  demands  of  energy  needs  and 
environmental  protection  do  raise  crucial 
political  Issues.  But  Instead  of  being  taken 
from  the  public  arena  these  Issues  should  be 
fully  and  openly  debated  In  this  election  year. 
Instead  of  brushing  these  Issues  under  the 
rug.  as  some  apparently  would  like  to  do  by 
denying  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  Coun- 
cil's expertise  In  this  area,  everyone  should 
welcome  the  fullest  possible  circulation  of 
the  Council's  views.  Thus  I  am  deeply  dis- 
appointed that  a  subject  as  Important  as  en- 
ergy and  the  environment  was  not  dealt  with 
In  full  In  our  Report.  Because  you  and  your 
professional  staff  fully  understand  the  cru- 
cial nature  of  these  questions,  the  lack  of 
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discussion  of  them  In  the  Report  gives 
credence  to  the  charges  of  censorship.  X  can- 
not help  believing  that  the  spirit  of  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  Is  being  vio- 
lated In  this  Instance. 

While  my  greatest  concern  about  the  ma- 
terial said  to  have  been  deleted  from  your 
Report  Is  with  the  chapter  on  energy,  we 
must  not  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  subject  of 
recycling  wastes  Is  also  of  growing  Impor- 
tance. Solid  waste  management  Is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  key  tests  of  the  success  with 
which  we  handle  our  environmental  crisis. 
And  effective  solid  waste  management  will 
obviously  require  significantly  stepped-up 
recycling.  Yet  the  matter  of  recycling  receives 
surprisingly  little  attention  In  the  Report, 
and  the  economics  of  recycling  are  not 
touched  on  at  all.  The  glaring  absence  of 
this  Important  material  from  the  Report 
lends  strength  to  the  allegations  that  certain 
material  was  deleted. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Report's  failure 
to  discuss  and  analyze  the  crucial  Issues  of 
energy'  and  recycling  is  Inconsistent  with  the 
Congressional  mandate  for  the  Annual  Re- 
port. Can  there  be  any  question  that  discus- 
sions of  energy  and  recycling  are  essential  to 
the  "social,  economic  and  other  requirements 
of  the  Nation?" 

The  third  chapter  reportedly  deleted  from 
the  Report  was  said  to  have  dealt  with  the 
management  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 
Frankly,  I  am  puzzled  as  to  why  this  type  of 
material,  far  less  controversial  than  recycling 
and  energy,  may  have  been  deleted.  If  the 
reports  aie  true,  however,  then  the  only  logi- 
cal conclusion  Is  that  there  was  something 
within  that  chapter  which  offended  some- 
one's political  sensitivity.  There  Is  no  statu- 
tory certainly  for  deleting  portions  of  the 
Report  on  this  ground. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  In  your  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  you  must  direct  yourself  to  the  Im- 
plications of  such  alleged  information  man- 
agement and  censorship  by  officials  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  If  Im- 
portant Information  of  national  concern  Is 
withheld  from  the  public  because  of  an  un- 
willingness to  deal  openly  with  "politically 
sensitive  Issues,"  where  Is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  without  subverting  the  national  In- 
terest? 

Because  of  the  urgency  with  which  I  re- 
gard the  Issues  posed  by  the  reported  with- 
holding of  these  chapters  of  your  Report, 
and  because  of  the  overriding  Importance  of 
the  national  question  of  balancing  the  de- 
-  mands  of  energy  and  the  environment,  I 
would  appreciate  you  letting  me  know 
promptly  whether  this  highly  relevant  ma- 
terial was  left  out  of  the  final  Report  and 
why.  If  such  material  of  Importance  was  left 
out  I  believe  It  Is  your  responsibility  to  for- 
ward this  material  to  Congress  Immediately 
In  compliance  with  the  statute  stipulating 
that  Congress  have  a  complete,  annual  re- 
port on  the  environment. 
Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Birch  Bayh, 
U.S.  Senator. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,   Aug.  8,   1972] 
VS.  Unit  Finds  Air  Cleaner — But  Water- 
ways Are  Dirtier,  Hill  Is  Told 
(By  Elsie  Carper) 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  re- 
ported yesterday  that  the  nation's  air  is  get- 
ting cleaner,  that  rivers  and  waterways  are 
dirtier  than  ever,  and  that  the  costs  of 
pollution  control  are  going  up. 

The  report  was  delivered  to  the  White 
House  by  the  three  presldentlally  appointed 
members  of  the  council  and  then  sent  to 
Congress. 

In  a  message  forwarding  the  report  to  Capi- 
tol HUl.  Mr.  Nixon  said  "there  should  be  a 
sober  realization  that  we  have  not  done  as 


well  as  we  must,  that  changes  In  laws  and 
values  come  slowly,  and  that  reordering  our 
priorities  Is  difficult  and  complicated." 

But  the  President  also  found  much  to 
praise.  He  said  he  was  "pleased  .  .  .  that  the 
quality  of  the  air  In  many  of  our  cities  Is 
Improving.  Across  the  nation,  emissions  from 
automobiles — a  significant  portion  of  local 
emissions — are  declining.  We  can  expect  these 
welcome  trends  to  accelerate  as  the  new 
standards  and  compliance  schedules  called 
for  by  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  become  fully 
effective." 

And  the  President  said  he  also  was  encour- 
aged "by  the  growing  capacity  of  a  people 
able  to  assess  their  problems,  take  stock  of 
their  situation  and  get  on  with  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  shaping  ...  a  satisfying 
and  healthful  environment." 

Discussing  the  good  news  In  the  report, 
CouncU  Chairman  Russell  E.  Train  told  a 
White  House  news  conference  that  "with 
some  variation  the  overall  air  quality  is  im- 
proving on  a  national  basis." 

Water  quality  was  a  different  story.  The 
report  found  concentrations  of  phosphates 
and  nitrogen  compounds — which  cause  eu- 
trophlcatlon,  or  dying,  or  lakes — had  in- 
creased "In  a  large  proportion  of  both  urban 
and  rural  river  basins.  This,  the  report  said, 
was  apparently  due  to  increased  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. Oxygen-demanding  wastes  also  were 
found  to  be  Increasing,  mostly  In  high-popu- 
lation, high-Industry  basins. 

Train  said  there  Is  every  Indication  that 
water  quality  will  not  Improve  materially  m 
many  river  basins  until  pollution  Is  con- 
trolled from  water  run-off  from  farms,  feed 
lots  and  urban  streets. 

"While  we  carry  on  our  major  efforts  to 
clean  up  pollution  from  municipal  and  Indus- 
trial sources,  we  must  Increasingly  turn  our 
attention  to  land  runoff — of  nutrients,  fer- 
tUlzers,  pesticides,  organic  materials,  and 
the  soil  particles  that  often  transport  the 
others,"  the  report  said. 

On  costs,  the  report  estimated  that  current 
standards  will  require  an  outlay  of  $287.1 
billion  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  This  was 
nearly  three  times  last  year's  estimate  of 
$105.2  billion  but  that  figure  covered  six 
years  while  the  new  figure  Is  for  ten. 

Annual  costs  are  estimated  to  rise  from 
$10.4  billion  In  1970  to  $33.3  billion  In  1980. 
The  figures  Include  expendltuers  by  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  as  well  as  by  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

The  report  said  that  while  pollution  abate- 
ment costs  seem  large  they  are  in  the  aggre- 
gate relatively  small  compared  with  such 
measures  of  total  economic  activity  as  the 
Gross  National  Product — the  cost  of  goods 
and  services. 

During  the  1971  to  1980  period,  the  GNP  Is 
expected  to  total  over  $213.2  trillion.  Conse- 
quently, total  environmental  costs  would  rep- 
resent 2.2  percent. 

The  report  estimated  that  $106.6  bUUon 
win  be  spent  for  air  pollution  abatement, 
$87.3  billion  on  water  pollution.  $86.1  billion 
for  disposing  of  solid  wastes,  $5.1  billion  to 
reclaim  land  ravaged  by  strip  and  surface 
mining.  $2.1  billion  for  radiation  control,  and 
$900  million  to  $2.7  billion  for  noise  control. 
The  report,  the  third  to  be  produced  by  the 
council,  was  expected  to  Include  sections  on 
energy  and  recycling,  but  both  were  elimi- 
nated after  the  report  was  reviewed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  by  the 
White  House. 

The  energy  chapter,  which  discussed  pric- 
ing of  electricity  and  conservation  of  fuels, 
was  said  to  raise  sensitive  political  Issues, 
while  the  chapter  on  recycling  was  deleted 
because  the  administration  has  not  yet  de- 
termined whether  It  will  propose  tax  Incen- 
tives and  subsidies  to  encourage  reuse  of 
materials. 

Mr.  Nixon  spent  45  minutes  with  Train  and 
the  other  two  members  of  the  council,  Rob- 
ert Cahn  and  Gordon  F.  J.  MacDonald.  Both 


Cahn  and  MacDonald  are  leaving  the  council. 
Sucessors  have  not  been  named. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  8,  19721 

Report  Finds  Nation's  Aib  Clkanzr  but 

Watkb  Dirtier 

(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 

Washington,  August  7. — ^The  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  In  an  expurgated  edi- 
tion of  Its  third  annual  report  on  the  state  of 
the  environment,  said  today  that  the  nation's 
air  was  getting  cleaner  but  that  Its  water  was 
growing  dirtier. 

The  report  was  delivered  to  President  Nixon 
this  morning  with  three  chapters  missing. 
According  to  council  sources,  the  White 
Hoxise  and  the  budget  bureau  asked  that 
publication  of  chapters  on  energy,  recycling 
and  pollution  In  the  Delaware  River  Valley  be 
delayed  until  after  the  election. 

The  sources  said  that  the  White  House 
feared  that  the  chapters  might  cause  con- 
troversy In  a  political  year  and  that  all  three 
subjects  were  sensitive  and  complex  and  re- 
quired further  study. 

AIR  QUALITY  IMPROVED 

The  council  reported  that  by  most  avail- 
able measurements  "air  quality  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  Improved  between  1969  and  1970." 

According  to  widespread  samplings,  the 
council  said,  emission  of  carbon  monoxide 
dropped  4.5  per  cent  during  the  year  and  par- 
ticulates 7.4  per  cent,  primarily  through  con- 
trols appUed  to  smokestacks. 

However,  the  council  said,  water  pollution 
from  such  sources  such  as  municipal  sewer 
systems  and  Industry  has  not  diminished. 

The  council  also  warned  that  the  nation's 
waterways  were  likely  to  deteriorate  further 
as  a  result  of  runoffs  from  farms  and  con- 
struction projects,  a  source  of  pollution  that 
the  council  said  It  had  underestimated  un- 
til this  year. 

POLLUTION   INCREASING 

"Land  runoff  from  farms  and  even  urban 
land,  as  opposed  to  discharges  from  cities 
and  factories,  has  a  much  greater  Impact 
than  we  realized,"  the  three-member  coun- 
cil wrote  In  part.  "In  all  types  of  river  basins, 
the  concentration  of  nutrients  Is  Increasing." 
The  three  members  of  the  Council — Its 
chairman,  Russel  E.  Train.  Dr.  Gordon 
McDonald  and  Robert  Cahn— met  with  Mr. 
Nixon  for  45  minutes  this  morning.  They 
reported  afterward  that  the  President  dis- 
cussed environmental  Issues  with  Interest 
and  urged  the  council  to  educate  ordinary 
Americans  on  environmental  Issues. 

Mr.  Nixon  said  at  one  point  that  the  envi- 
ronment was  In  danger  of  becoming  an  "Elit- 
ist"  Issue  and  that  the  council  should  "reach 
down  and  Include  the  fellow  who  never  went 
to  college." 

In  a  preface  to  the  report.  Mr.  Nixon  chided 
Congress  for  not  acting  on  some  20  legisla- 
tive proposals  aimed  at  curbing  pollution. 
Some  Democrats  have  offered  alternative  and 
In  some  cases  more  costly  remedies  of  their 
own. 

'The  time  for  deliberation  has  passed " 
Mr.  Nixon  said.  "It  Is  now  time  for  action." 

ABOUT    $287    BILLION    ESTIMATED 

The  council  estimated  that  It  -would  cr>st 
at  least  $287.1 -billion  to  solve  the  country's 
ntajor  pollution  problems  over  the  next  dec- 
ade, with  annual  spending  from  prnate  and 
public  sources  rising  from  $10.4-bl'.llon  In 
1970  to  $33.3-bllllon  In  1980. 

MISSING    CHAPTERS 

The  most  expensive  Items  are  air  pollution. 
$106.8-bllllon.  and  water  pollution,  |87.3-bU- 
llon.  The  council  also  urged  broader  attacks 
on  the  problems  of  solid  waste  disposal,  noise 
pollution,   radiation   and   land   reclamation. 

Details  of  the  three  missing  chapters,  which 
were  to  have  been  sent  to  the  President  In  a 
seperate    volume,    were    not   disclosed. 

Officials  at  the  council,  however,  said  the 
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chapter  on  recycling  urged  the  adDpUon  of 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  recycling  a-nong 
consumers  and  in  Industry,  a  technique  the 
Treasury  Department  vigorously  opposes  on 
economic  grounds.  The  sources  also  said  the 
chapter  might  have  exposed  the  fact,  li  o.-iy 
in  indirection,  that  the  Administration  has 
yet  to  develop  a  compreherslve  solid  wastes 

^^The'chapter  on  the  Delaware  River  basin 
was  said  to  have  contained  some  implUit 
criticisms  of  the  management  of  the  basin 
by  a  Joint  Federal-state  authority. 

The  chapter  on  energy  treated  such  polit- 
ically sensitive  questions  as  oil  Imports,  the 
Alaslia  pipeline,  gas  pricing  policies  and  off- 
shore drilling.  It  also  contained  pointed  crltl- 
cUms  of  Industry. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  closing 
thought— every  Member  of  this  body  Is 
a  conscientious  and  sensitive  individual, 
all  of  us  being  only  human.  We  do  not 
like  criticism.  At  least,  I  have  never 
reached  the  place  where  I  enjoyed  crit- 
icism, although  I  must  say  that  some  of 
it  has  been  constructive  in  shaping  my 
views,  thoughts,  and  directing  my  atten- 
tion to  certain  issues.  But  it  is  important 
in  this  election  year  that  the  Senate, 
the  House,  indeed  the  Government,  not 
run  for  cover  whenever  a  poUtically  sen- 
sitive issues  is  raised.  If  a  politically  sen- 
sitive issue  comes  up  involving  the  con- 
flict between  energy  and  the  environ- 
ment, it  is  better  to  throw  it  out  on  the 
table,  bring  the  best  minds  to  bear  on  it, 
vote  the  courage  of  our  convictions,  stand 
up  and  be  counted,  and  find  the  best 
solution  that  we  can.  There  will  be  no 
easy,  simple  solution  to  some  of  the  com- 
plicated problems  in  today's  society. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  admonition 

that   Harry   Truman   offered,   which  I 

think  is  most  appropriate,  when  he  said: 

If  you  cannot  stand  the  heat,   you  had 

better  get  out  of  the  kitchen. 

All  of  US  in  the  Senate  are  in  the 
kitchen  and  most  of  us  want  to  stay  here. 
Also,  we  had  better  do  aU  we  can  to  see 
that  those  in  the  executive  branch,  and 
others  responsible  for  denying  Congress 
and  the  public  all  the  information  avail- 
able and  necessary,  be  advised  that  they, 
too,  be  prepared  to  stand  the  heat  or  get 
out  of  the  kitchen. 
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ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, prior  to  laying  before  the  Senate 
the  gun  control  bill,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  9  minutes,  vnth 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  GuK- 
NEY  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  UNDER  THE  LA 
BOR-HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 


Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill  on  June  27.  it  contained  a 
ceiling  of  $2.5  billion  on  social  services 
spending  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  . 

In  conference,  this  ceiling— which  was 
not  a  part  of  the  House-passed  bill— was 


dropped.  It  is  now  estimated  that  with- 
out this  ceiling.  Federal  spending  for  so- 
cial services  will  be  at  least  $4.8  billion 
during  this  fiscal  year.  This  is,  of  course, 
four  times  the  original  budget  request  of 
$1.2  billion  and  almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  Senate  approved  ceiling  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion. Some  estimate  that  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  expenditures  for  this  program 
could  increase  to  as  much  as  $8  billion. 
I  was  greatly  concerned  over  this  prob- 
lem when  this  bUl  first  passed  the  Senate, 
and  voted  against  an  amendment  that 
would  have  removed  the  ceiling.  And.  I 
now  intend  to  work  to  see  that  this  ceil- 
ing is  returned  to  the  bill.  When  the  con- 
ference report  is  presented  to  this  body, 
I  will  make  certain  motions,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  return  the  legislation  to 
conference  with  instructions  that  Senate 
conferees  insist  upon  the  ceiling. 

When  the  bill  comes  before  the  body, 
I  will  speak  to  it  further.  But  in  the 
meantime,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues,  three  articles 
which  have  appeared  recently  in  news- 
papers concerning  this  program:  two  are 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  one  is 
from  the  New  York  Times,  as  well  as  an 
article  on  this  program  which  appeared 
in  the  latest  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  8,  1972) 
The  1967  Law  Is  Giving  States  Windfall  in 
Federal  Funds:  Plan,  Overlooked  Until 
Recently,  May  Provide  $4.8  Billion  This 
Year  and  Enlarge  the  Nation's  Budget 
Deficit 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  August  7— Most  of  the  states 
have  belatedly  discovered  an  obscure  provi- 
sion of  Federal  law  that  will  probably  enable 
them  to  obtain,  virtually  "free."  an  estimated 
$4.8-bUllon  from  the  Federal  Treasury  In  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

This  Is  nearly  as  much  as  the  states  and 
local  governments  would  receive  from  the 
much-debated  revenue-sharing  plan  backed 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  and  approved  by 
the  House. 

The  program  involved  provides  75  per  cent 
Federal  financing  of  "social  services"  for  the 
poor  and  others,  such  as  the  aged  and  chil- 
dren. The  states  have  discovered  that,  by 
making  small  changes,  sometimes  a  small  ex- 
pansion, in  programs  that  they  were  already 
paving  for  themselves,  they  can  collect  from 
WashUigton  75  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
spent. 

The  money  amounts  to  a  fiscal  windfall 
for  the  hard-pressed  state  governments.  But 
It  threatens  to  enlarge  greatly  the  Federal 
budget  total  and  the  deficit  this  fiscal  year 
and  later. 

President  Nixon  allowed  $1.2-blUlon  for 
this  item  in  his  budget.  But  as  more  and 
more  states  have  qualified  for  the  grants,  this 
estimate  has  soared. 

Congressional  sources  put  the  latest  esti- 
mate at  $4.8-bllllon  In  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
which  just  began,  and  this  Is  not  denied  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  which  administers  the  program. 

The  extra  money  would  be  provided  in  a 
supplemental  approprUtlons  bUl  next  spring. 
Before  the  states  woke  up  to  the  potential 
bonanza,  the  program  was  not  only  obscure 
but  relatively  small.  As  recently  as  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  total  spending  under  It  was  only 
about  $370-mllllon. 
California  was  first  to  learn  how  to  take 


advantage  of  changes  in  the  Federal  law  en- 
acted In  1967.  Illinois  was  apparently  second, 
acting  In  1970.  Now  the  states  are  applying 
for  funds  In  droves. 

The  procedure  Is  somewhat  complicated, 
but  an  example  of  how  the  states  can  take 
advantage  of  the  program  would  be  an  alco- 
hol or  drug  abuse  prevention  program  that 
the  state  had  previously  financed  Itself.  By 
purchasing  the  same  service  from  a  private 
agency,  the  state  would  qualify  for  75  per 
cent  Federal  financing. 

Starting  In  1970,  President  Nixon  In  each 
year  has  asked  Congress  to  place  an  over-all 
celling  on  allowable  grants  to  the  states 
under  this  program,  which  would  lead  to  a 
sort  of  rationing  of  the  allotted  amount.  But 
each  year  Congress  has  refused. 

This  year,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  later  the  full  Senate  approved  a 
ceUlng  of  $2.5-billlon.  double  the  President's 
original  budget  estimate.  But  the  provision 
was  dropped  in  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 


pressure  by  governors 

Governors  have  reportedly  put  strong  pres- 
sure on  the  key  members  of  Congress  in- 
volved to  head  off  any  celling. 

A  major  problem  for  the  President  and 
Elliot  L.  Richardson.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  is  that  a  cutoff  now 
would  leave  some  states  with  large  Federal 
grants  and  others  with  very  little. 

The  program  may  have  led  to  some  ac- 
tual expansion  In  social  services,  but  no 
one  m  the  Federal  Government  seems  to 
know  how  much.  The  suspicion  Is  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Federal  money  is  merely  replac- 
ing state  money  that  was  being  spent  any- 
way. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  the  problem,  of- 
ficials believe,  is  a  change  in  the  underlying 
1967  law.  which  was  enacted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  large  and  complex  Social  Security 
bUl. 

However,  there  is  no  evidence  yet  of  Con- 
gressional eagerness  or  Administration  pres- 
sure to  change  the  law. 

STATE    ASKS    $8S4-MILLION 

New  York  State's  Department  of  Social 
Services  has  asked  for  $854-milllon  this  year 
in  Federal  matching  grants  under  the  1967 
law,  according  to  a  high  official  of  the  depart- 
ment who  asked  not  to  be  named. 

Of  that  figure,  he  said,  $205-mllUon  Is  for 
reimbursement  of  money  spent  during  the 
1972  fiscal  year. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  1967,  New 
York  received  only  $57-mllllon  In  matching 
grants,  he  said,  because  "the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  very  slow  In  Issuing  regulatory  ma- 
terial and  guideline  material." 

"The  state  amended  Its  state  welfare  plan 
as  soon  as  the  Federal  guidelines  were  avaU- 
able,"  he  said,  "and  started  to  make  serious 
claims  for  this  on  selected  programs  during 
1970  and  1971." 

"Over  the  past  years  there  has  been  a 
major  expansion  of  these  programs,  in  agri- 
culture, mental  hygiene,  narcotics  addiction, 
youth  services  and  education.  We  are  more 
fully  utilizing  the  provisions  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  towards  programs  which  had 
been  previously  funded  with  state  or  local 
funds  only." 

"It  was  not  just  merely  a  matter  of  sud- 
stltutlng  state  money  with  federal  money. 
he  said,  adding  that  no  state  program  op- 
erating solely  on  Federal  funds  and  that  there 
were  no  state  programs  that  would  not  exist 
without  the  grants. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
A  $5  Billion  Error  in  Social  Policy 
Impossible  though  It  sounds,  the  federal 
government  has  apparently  backed  itseu 
blindly  Into  a  multl-bllUon  dollar  promise 
to  subsidize  states'  social  services.  The  fiscal 
drain  is  not  only  unexpected  but.  under  the 
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present  law,  uncontrollable.  Worse,  this  fluke 
of  federal  legislation  Is  encouraging  the  states 
in  a  ma.sslve  turn  In  precisely  the  wrong  di- 
rection for  our  national  social  policy.  It  Is  a 
classic  example  of  a  great  decision  that  was 
made  without  forethought,  without  public 
debate,  and  without  any  deliberation  on  the 
other  and  better  choices. 

In  her  article  on  this  page  Monday,  Jodie 
Allen  of  the  Urban  Institute  examined.  In 
detail,  the  growth  and  Implications  of  this 
legislation.  It  now  constitutes  an  open-ended 
commitment  to  match  three  or  more  federal 
dollars  for  each  dollar  that  a  state  spends 
on  social  services  to  the  poor.  The  definition 
of  social  services  covers  almost  anything 
imaginable  except,  unfortunately,  education. 
It  was  some  years  before  the  states  began 
to  realize  the  full  possibilities  of  this  legis- 
lation But  the  word  has  been  spreading 
rapidly.  In  fiscal  1971.  the  total  disbursed 
was  a  bit  less  than  $700  million.  In  fiscal 
1972,  it  doubled  to  more  than  $1.3  billion. 
This  year,  the  applications  indicate  that  It 
may  quadruple  into  the  range  of  $5  billion. 
A  bung  of  considerable  dimensions  has  been 
driven  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury  and,  having 
learned  where  to  find  It,  the  states  are  now 
turning  the  tap  on  full. 

If  this  money  were  all  being  spent  wisely 
on  programs  that  actually  lifted  families  out 
of  poverty,  the  states  could  Justify  all  this 
great  outpouring  and  more.  But  there  are 
no  federal  controls  or  standards  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  state  programs  that  It  finances. 
It  even  appears  that  the  federal  authorities 
do  not  know  with  any  precision  what  It  Is 
being  spent  on.  Undoubtedly  many  of  the 
state  services  are  essential  and  justify  ex- 
pansion. But  no  one  In  Washington  knows 
which,  or  how  much. 

Social  services  have  never  been  demon- 
strated to  reduce  poverty  efficiently.  The 
sudden  Increases  In  funding  are  doubly  du- 
bious because  these  services  require  skills 
that  are  In  short  supply. 

As  Mrs.  Allen  observed,  states  like  Mary- 
land and  Mississippi  propose  social  service 
programs  this  year  that.  If  limited  to  welfare 
recipients,  would  cost  more  than  $1,600  per 
person.  That  approaches  $6,500  for  a  family 
of  four.  The  country  has  rejected  the  idea 
of  cash  grants  at  anything  approaching  that 
scale.  We  are  apparently  prepared  to  provide 
the  poor  with  the  services  of  social  workers, 
psychiatrists,  homemakers,  therapists  and 
counselors  up  to  any  cost.  But,  In  contrast, 
we  decline  to  provide  the  one  essential  sup- 
port that  they  need;  cash. 

Welfare  reform,  in  any  orderly  and  In- 
tentional sense  of  the  term.  Is  dead  this  year. 
President  Nixon  and  the  congressional  lead- 
ership have  given  up  on  the  bill.  But  at  the 
same  time,  Austin  Scott  reports  elsewhere 
In  this  morning's  paper,  the  President  has 
silently  decided  to  do  nothing  about  this 
hemorrhage  of  social  services  funds  until 
after  the  election.  The  country  now  finds 
itself  saddled  with  a  massive  and  Inadvertent 
expansion  of  Ineffective  social  programs, 
while  getting  none  of  the  reforms  that  Mr. 
Nixon  promised  three  full  years  ago. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7,  1972] 
How  the  Peds   Bought   Mississippi:    Back 

Door   Revenue   Sharing — And    on   a   Big 

Scale 

(By  Jodie  Allen) 

While  debate  rages  In  the  halls  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  over  revenue 
sharing  and  welfare  relief  for  hard-pressed 
states  and  localities,  a  multl-bllllon  dollar 
program  of  fiscal  relief  for  states  Is  quietly 
being  Implemented  under  a  little  noticed 
provision  of  the  Federal  welfare  law  which 
provides  federal  matching  for  state  expendi- 
tures on  "social  services"  for  needy  persons. 
A  recent  action  by  the  Senate-House  Con- 
ferees on  the  1973  HEW  appropriation  bUl 
on  August  2  seems  to  assure  that  almost  $4 


billion  for  "social  services"  wUl  be  added  to 
the  President's  budget  with  little  debate  and 
with  virtually  no  public  attention. 

Program  increases  of  this  magnitude  are 
usually  front  page  news,  particularly  In  an 
administration  highly  concerned  over  the 
prospect  of  a  record-breaking  budget  deficit. 
The  reason  for  this  strange  turn  of  events 
lies  in  the  peculiar  history  and  character- 
istics of  the  social  service  program. 

There  are  three  features  of  the  social 
service  authority  which  explain  its  unique 
potential  for  breaking  the  federal  bank.  "Hie 
first  is  that  the  language  of  the  social  serv- 
ice provisions,  as  modified  by  a  series  of  lib- 
eralizing amendments  during  the  1960s,  is 
remarkably  broad.  The  services  covered  in- 
clude any  "services  to  a  family  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  for  the  purpose  of  preserving, 
rehabilitating,  reuniting  or  strengthening 
the  family,  and  such  other  services  as  will  as- 
sist members  of  a  family  to  attain  or  retain 
capability  for  the  maximum  self-support  and 
personal  independence."  Furthermore  such 
services  may  be  provided  not  only  to  current 
welfare  recipients  but,  since  1965  to  former 
or  potential  recipients  as  well. 

Without  even  stretching  the  imagination 
it  would  seem  that  practically  the  entire 
gamut  of  services  provided  by  state  and  lo- 
calities for  their  citizens— Including  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  job  training  and  coun- 
selling. chUd  care,  foster  care,  family  plan- 
ning, family  counselling  and  referral,  protec- 
tive services  for  dependent  persons,  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  services,  com- 
munity health  services,  homemaker  services, 
non-formal  or  compensatory  education,  and 
information  and  referral  services  of  all 
sorts — might  easily  be  justified  at  least  In 
part  as  deserving  of  federal  support  under 
the  amendments.  In  fact  the  only  services 
specifically  excluded  from  support  are  pub- 
lic school  education  and  Institutional  care 
and  the  only  additional  limitation  appears 
to  be  a  vaguely  worded  caveat  In  a  HEW 
memorandum  to  the  states  that  they  must 
"significantly  expand"  not  merely  re-fund 
existing  services.  And  to  make  It  all  easier, 
since  1967  the  law  has  allowed  the  states 
not  only  to  provide  such  services  themselves 
but  to  purchase  such  services  from  other 
public  and  private  agencies  with  federal 
support. 

The  second  striking  feature  Is  that  the 
terms  of  the  federal  support  are  extremely 
attractive.  For  every  $25  the  states  or  locali- 
ties proffer  for  these  services  the  Peds  will 
supply  another  $75.  The  Talmadge  amend- 
ments of  1971  went  this  one  better  and  al- 
lowed 90  federal  dollars  for  every  10  state  or 
local  dollars  If  the  services  provided  were 
such  as  to  enhance  the  employability  of  cur- 
rent, former  or  potential  welfare  recipients. 
(This  largesse  should  be  compared  the  rela- 
tively miserly  50  per  cent  matching  which  is 
all  most  large  states  can  receive  on  actual 
cash  grants  to  recipients.) 

Last  and  best  there  Is  the  "open-end"  fi- 
nancing provision — which  means  exactly 
what  It  sounds  like.  Unlike  most  federal  au- 
thorizations for  which  a  fixed  amount  Is  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  each  year,  the  social 
service  fund  Is  essentially  a  bottomless  pit. 
As  Is  the  case  for  public  assistance  cash  pay- 
ments, whatever  amount  of  money  states  and 
localities  express  willingness  and  ability  to 
spend  for  social  services  in  a  given  year,  the 
federal  government  must  stand  ready  to 
match  at  $3  or  more  for  1. 

Given  these  generous  provisions,  the  only 
thing  that  is  hard  to  understand  about 
the  social  service  program  is  why  It  is  not  al- 
ready the  largest  domestic  program  In  the 
federal  budget.  In  fact  most  states  were 
slow  to  recognize  the  potential  of  the  social 
service  program.  In  1964  only  $75  million  In 
federal  dollars  went  to  social  services.  By 
1968  the  federal  cost  had  risen  to  the  still 
modest  level  of  $230  million  and  by  1969. 
even  after  a  one  year  Increase  of  59  per  cent 


the  federal  share  was  still  only  $366  million. 
A  few  sharp  state  officials  however  were  be- 
ginning to  catch  on.  One  state,  California, 
had  by  1970  managed  to  corner  almost  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  social  service  budget  of 
$600  million  for  that  year  largely  through 
the  cleverness  of  a  consultant  to  the  Califor- 
nia State  Assembly,  Tom  Joe.  In  a  fascinat- 
ing article  In  the  June  17,  1972,  Issue  of  the 
"National  Journal,"  John  Iglehart  has  traced 
the  subsequent  involvement  of  the  Ingenious 
Mr.  Joe  who,  as  part  of  the  entourage  ac- 
companying former  HEW  Secretary  Finch  to 
Washington  from  California,  has  subse- 
quently stayed  on  at  HEW.  There.  In  an  In- 
formal capacity,  he  has  spread  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  largesse  to  other  less  favored  states— 
to  the  ultimate  discomfort  of  the  adminls- 

For  discomforted  Indeed  are  HEW  budget 
managers.  From  a  sleepy  little  sub-blllion 
dollar  program,  social  services  has  in  the  last 
several  months  skyrocketed  with  a  multl-bll- 
llon dollar  flare  likely  to  eclipse  In  impor- 
tance both  the  much  heralded  revenue  shar- 
ing proposals  now  being  debated  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  now  be- 
leagured  welfare  reform  package  with  its 
promise  of  some  $2  billion  In  state  welfare 
savings.  ^         ,     „ 

Picking  up  the  thread  of  our  chronology 
we  find  that  by  fiscal  year  1971  the  federal 
share  of  social  service  expenditures  had 
climbed  to  almost  $700  million  with  the  Con- 
gress Ignoring  a  request  by  the  administra- 
tion In  Its  budget  for  that  year  to  impose  a 
10  per  cent  celling  on  expenditure  increases 
over  the  previous  year  (a  request  repeated 
and  again  denied  in  the  administration  FY 
72  budget).  In  FY  72  social  services  again 
surprised  everyone  by  outstripping  the  origi- 
nal administration  estimate  of  $838  million 
by  at  least  another  $450  million  and,  by 
some  estimates  by  perhaps,  as  much  as  $750 
million.  In  either  case  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  thus  already  spending  at  the  rate  of 
over  $1.3  billion  a  year  on  social  services— 
an  amount  almost  tvirtce  that  expended  In 
the  previous  year  and  already  larger  than 
the  administration's  $1.2  billion  request  for 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  1973. 

But  that  discrepancy  must  be  counted  as 
minor.  For  while  the  Congress  has  been  con- 
sidering the  HEW  request,  the  states  have 
quietly  been  revising  drastically  their  esti- 
mates of  federal  dollars  required  In  FY  73. 
In  May  to  the  consternation  of  HEW  offi- 
cials a  new  estimate  of  $2.2  billion,  almost 
twice  the  administration's  1973  budget  re- 
quest of  $1.2  billion,  was  computed.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  alerted  to 
the  danger  added  to  the  HEW  appropriation 
bin  a  celling  of  $2.5  billion  on  social  service 
expenditures.  But  pressure  from  governors 
and  sUte  officials  anxious  to  cash  in  on  the 
bounty  proved  too  strong  and,  with  virtually 
no  public  attention,  the  limitation  was 
dropped  In  the  Conference  Committee  de- 
spite assertions  In  the  conference  report  Is- 
sued on  August  2  that  the  conferees  "agreed 
with  the  basic  premises  of  the  Senate 
amendment:  (1)  to  Insure  fiscal  control  over 
a  program  which  Is  presently  Increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate  and  (2)  to  Insure  that  funds 
are  disbursed  prudently  and  effectively." 

But  the  conferees  literally  didn't  know  the 
half  of  the  matter.  Por  by  the  end  of  June 
the  states  had  set  their  sights  far  higher 
than  a  mere  $2.2  billion— In  fact  having 
doubled  the  estimate  once,  they  decided  to 
do  It  again  this  time  submitting  a  total  FY 
73  request  of  almost  $5  billion,  a  quadru- 
pling in  expenditures  over  the  previous  year 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  much  publicized 
revenue  sharing  program.  And  there  is 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  Hill  and  In 
HEW  that  that  estimate  Is  probably  too  low. 
Fortunately  It  Is  not  necessary  to  question 
the  efficacy  or  relative  utility  of  social  serv- 
ices In  order  to  question  the  desirability  of 
this  turn  of  events.  It  Is  fortunate  in  that  no 
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one  seems  to  have  any  clear  Idea  of  what 
the  money  Is  being  spent  on. 

But  apart  from  the  merits  of  social  serv- 
ices per  se  three  things  are  ah«undantly 
clear: 

1  A  huge  sum  of  taxpayer  money  U  being 
distributed  among  states  In  a  quixotic  fash- 
ion unrelated  either  to  relative  need  or  to 
the  ability  and  wUUngnees  of  states  to  use 
the  money  constructively. 

2  It  U  not  possible  for  states  and  local 
governments  to  achieve  a  four-fold  expan- 
sion m  services  of  any  kind  In  one  year  (on 
t<^  of  a  doubling  the  previous  year)  and  par- 
Ucularly  not  In  services  of  a  type  for  which  ^ 
no  clearly  successful  record  of  performance 
has  yet  been  demonstrated,  even  on  a  modest 

scale. 

3  Even  If  the  money  is  In  fact  expended 
for  the  purposes  Intended,  serious  imbalances 
are  occurring  within  state  expenditures 
patterns  between  social  service  activities  tor 
low  income  populations  and  other  forms  of 
aaalatanc*  and  service  both  to  this  population 
and  to  other  groups  In  the  popxilatlon. 

To  Uluatrate  these  points  one  need  only 
look  at  a  few  states.  In  1971  Mississippi  spent 
about  $960,000  on  social  services.  Its  esti- 
mated expenditures  for  1972  Increased  by  88 
per  cent  to  $1.8  million.  In  1973  Mississippi 
now  estimates  It  will  spend  some  $460  million 
on  social  services,  over  250  times  the  amount 
It  spent  the  previous  year. 

Two  other  comparisons  are  equally  Inter- 
wrtlng.  H  Mississippi's  social  service  benefits 
were  spent  entirely  on  welfare  recipients.  It 
would  turn  out  that  Mississippi  would  be 
spending  some  $1,625  per  welfare  recipient 
on  social  services,  or  about  $6,500  per  year 
on  a  famUy  of  four  (a  number  famUlar  to  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organl2atlon) . 
\part  from  the  striking  generosity  of  this 
allotment  it  Is  Interesting  to  compare  this 
expenditure  with  the  maximum  weUare  cash 
grant  which  such  a  famUy  If  It  had  no  other 
income  could  receive  In  Mississippi.  That 
amount  Is  $720.  And  lastly  it  Is  InteresUng  to 
observe  that  If,  as  is  Ukely.  most  of  the  $460 
million  In  federal  dollars  Is  used  simply  to 
support  exlsUng  state  and  local  services  In 
Mississippi,  this  amount  alone  will  account 
for  over  half  of  the  current  total  Mississippi 
state  budget. 

Other  examples  abound.  Maryland's  esti- 
mated expenditures  will   grow   from  a   1971 
level  of  $15  million  to  an  estimated  level  of 
almost  $420  million  In   1973.  At  this  point 
Maryland  will  be  spending  some  $1,650  per 
welfare  recipient  or  about  $6,600  for  a  famUy 
of  four.  Georgia  plans  to  expand  its  program 
from  a  1971  level  of  $12  million  to  a   1973 
level  of  over  $220  million.  New  York  will  ex- 
pand from  $67  million  1971  to  $850  million. 
Illinois  from  $24  million  to  over  $180  million. 
Faced  with  an  unplanned   Increase  In  the 
President's   budget   of   at   least   $3.6   billion 
and  the  frightening  potential  of  even  more 
staggering  increases  to  come  (the  estimates 
are  from  $6  to  8  billion  In  the  next  fiscal 
year)    there  appears  to  be   little  that  the 
administration  can  or,  perhaps,  wants  to  do 
to  stem  the  flowing  tide.  To  "close  the  end" 
on  social  services  would  require  legislative 
action  and,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  appropriation 
conferees,  such  action  Is  unlikely  to  be  forth- 
coming,   particularly    In    an    election    year, 
given  the  opposition  to  such  a  change  that 
would  be  generated  by  enthusiastic  state  and 
local  officials  who  have  suddenly  discovered 
that  there  is  Indeed  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  federal  rainbow. 

There  Is  also  the  difficult  problem  of  de- 
vising a  formula  which,  at  once,  distributes 
the  fund  among  the  states  In  at  least  some 
vague  relationship  to  need  and  current  fiscal 
effort:  maintains  each  of  the  states  at  least 
at  their  current  level  of  expenditures  and 
probably  allows  some  Increase  (a  practi- 
cal  necessity  to  ensure  acceptance  of  any 


formula):  and,  at  the  same  time  sets  a 
reasonable  dollar  limit  on  the  total  budget. 
Despite  the  practical  and  political  difficul- 
ties involved,  however.  It  Is  clear  that  some- 
thing constructive  must  be  done,  not  simply 
to  control  a  runaway  program,  but  to  Insure 
that  the  monies  are  distributed  equitably 
among  states  and  that  real  and  needed  public 
services  are  produced  in  the  process.  Surely 
some  more  rational  basis  must  exist  for  dis- 
tributing several  billion  dollars  of  taxpayer 
money  than  one  depending  upon  the  relative 
ambition  and  ingenuity  of  a  few  states  and 
federal  officials. 


I  Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 

Aug.  14,  1972] 

Services  to  the  Poor  and  Their 

Runaway   Costs 

Boiling  up  now  Is  a  new  crisis  In  federal 
spending  to  help  the  poor. 

U.S.  budget  analysts  are  worried  by  ex- 
plosive growth  of  the  social-service  program 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

With  State  after  State  rushing  to  cash 
In  on  what  one  Government  official  calls  "a 
questionable  form  of  revenue  sharing,"  costs 
of  the  program  have  splraled— as  shovm  by 
the  accompanying  chart. 

What  Is  involved  Is  a  law,  passed  in  1962 
and  liberalized  in  1967,  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  pays  75  per  cent  of  the 
costs  of  social  services  rendered  by  States 
and  localities  to  people  on  relief  and  to  past 
and  "potential"  welfare  recipients. 

The  Idea  Is  to  help  some  people  get  off 
relief  rolls  and  to  keep  others  from  swelling 
the  ranks  of  welfare  cases,  now  numbering 
more  than  15  million. 

WIDE    RANGE 

Services  provided  range  from  child  care  to 
centers  for  the  needy  aged,  from  literacy 
education  and  job  counseling  to  treatment 
for  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction. 

The  program  Is  virtually  open-ended.  With 
no  ceUlng  set,  costs  In  federal  funds  have 
skyrocketed  from  387  million  dollars  to  more 
than  2  billion  In  the  last  three  years.  Offi- 
cials estimate  that  the  outlay  could  reach 
6  bUllon  In  another  two  years  unless  a  Ud 
Ls  applied. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  urged  Con- 
gress to  set  a  limit.  The  Senate  approved 
a  2.5-bllllon-dollar  celling,  but  the  House 
of  Representatives  rejected  a  definite  Ud. 
Senate-House  conferees  agreed  August  1  on 
legislation  urging  federal  officials  and  the 
States  to  tighten  the  program  without  set- 
ting a  definite  figure.  Somewhat  stricter  rules 
now  are  to  be  implemented. 

John  D.  Twlname,  administrator  of  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  HEW. 
which  runs  the  social-services  program,  com- 
pares the  situation  to  the  early  days  of 
medicaid.  Costs  of  that  health -care  program 
for  the  needy  soared  so  spectacularly  that 
Congress  was  forced  to  legislate  a  cutback. 
The  cost  potential  is  even  greater  In  social 
services,  according  to  Mr.  Twlname,  because 
what  can  be  provided  Is  not  spelled  out  as 
clearly  as  In  medicaid.  Another  point  that  is 
made  by  the  HEW  official : 

Some  States  are  Just  now  realizing  that 
the  1967  liberalization  provided  that  welfare 
agencies  could  purchase  services  from  other 
public  or  private  agencies,  with  the  Federal 
Government  committed  to  payment  of  $3 
for  every  dollar  spent  by  the  State. 

WAITING    LINE 


Applications  currently  are  pending  with 
HEW  from  27  States,  either  for  new  social- 
service  programs  or  expansion  of  existing 
programs. 

Some  States  have  been  able  to  cut  their 
own  welfare  spending  by  converting  services 
previously  paid  for  with  State  funds  Into 
those  that  can  be  financed  under  the  match- 
ing arrangement,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment paying  75  per  cent  and  the  State  or 
locality  only  25  per  cent. 

Social  services  are  defined  underjthe  pro- 
gram as  those  that  serve  the  purpose  of  "pre- 
serving, rehabilitating,  reuniting  or  strength- 
ening the  family,  and  such  other  services  as 
will  assist  members  of  a  family  to  attain  or 
retain  capability  for  the  maximum  self-sup- 
port and  personal  Independence." 

Thus  the  range  Is  wide.  Some  examples  of 
the  kinds  of  services  offered,  besides  those 
already  listed : 

Adoption  services,  foster  homes  for  chil- 
dren, help  for  unmarried  mothers,  child-pro- 
tection services,  money  management,  help  in 
finding  housing.  Job  training,  homemaker  In- 
struction, help  for  the  mentally  retarded,  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped,  meals-on- 
wheels  for  elderly  shut-ins. 

A  single  family  may  qualify  for  a  number 
of  the  services  offered.  In  the  last  year,  HEW 
officials  report,  one  or  more  services  provided 
under  the  program  went  to  about  6  million 
persons  In  welfare  families,  plus  an  estimated 
400  000  families  and  100,000  Individuals  qual- 
ifying as  former  or  "potential"  welfare  recip- 
ients. 

THE   PINCH 

Because  welfare  costs  have  risen  so  fast.  19 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  cut 
relief  payments  In  the  last  two  years.  Offi- 
cials say  that  the  money  crunch  In  many 
States  Is  a  main  reason  for  the  rush  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  take  over  much  of 
the  burden  for  social  services. 
A  comment  from  Mr.  Twlname: 
"It  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  States  to  do 
much  about  Increasing  their  share  at  a  time 
when  most  States  are  cutting  back  welfare, 
or  at  least  holding  their  own." 
The  program  administrator  added: 
"We  are  making  certain  that  these  grants 
do  result  in  expanded  services,  even  though 
States  are  shifting  much  of  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government."  ..        ,  , 

The  contention  that  expansion  of  social 
services  Is  a  way  to  cut  down  welfare  rolls 
brought  this  observation  from  a  top  official 

"Nobody  really  knows  whether  this  Is  so. 
There  Is  no  Information  now  about  the  cor- 
relation between  the  Intensive  application  of 
services  and  any  absolute  reduction  of  roUs 

"It  Is  premature  to  say  that  services  wUl 
decrease  dependency.  But  these  services  are 
mostly  those  that  are  clearly  needed." 

Of  major  concern  to  this  official  Is  the  lack 
of  information  on  how  effectively  federal 
funds  are  being  used.  He  called  for  a  two-step 

approach:  __.  i.  .. 

"First,  a  dollar  limit  on  spending.  That  is 

"Next,  there  has  to  be  a  hard  look  at  how 
the  program  Is  being  run.  There  has  been  too 
much  emphasis  on  getting  the  dollars. 

"It  has  been  too  much  of  a  fiscal  sheu 
game,  a  money  rush  by  the  States.  Even 
States  with  good  programs  have  been  more 
concerned  about  getting  the  money  than  im- 
proving the  services." 

TIGHTER   RULES 

New  regulations  drafted  by  HEW  are  de- 
signed to  make  the  States  more  accountable. 
Reports  m  greater  detaU  on  how  federa^ 
money  Is  spent  are  to  be  required.  A  federal 
official  explained: 

"What  this  means  Is  that  a  State  must  try 
to  set  up  the  program  so  that  the  dollars  will 
be  applied  more  systematically  toward  solu- 
tion of  a  problem— not  simply  to  expand  serv- 
ices helter-skelter.  The  State  planners  must 
prove  the  need  for  a  service  before  It  will  be 
financed.  ,   _„ 

"We  ought  to  know  where  the  money  is  go- 
ing We  don't  want  to  dictate  what  they  must 
or  must  not  do.  but  It  must  fit  Into  some 
rational  pattern." 

Strong  pressure  has  come  from  Gover- 
nors and  other  State  officials  against  Imposi- 
tion of  a  dollar  limit  on  the  program.  One 
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reason,  HEW  sources  say.  is  that  a  ceUIng 
would  exclude  from  the  program  States  that 
have  been  slow  to  expand  social  services  and 
would  virtually  rule  out  further  expansion  by 
States  already  participating. 

As  federal  officials  seek  to  cope  with  rapid 
growth  of  the  program,  these  questions  are 
being  raised  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  In 
the  Government : 

Is  the  money  flowing  from  Washington 
helping  to  keep  people  off  welfare  or  to  get 
them  off?  Or  Is  It  giving  the  States  a  chance 
to  reduce  expenses  by  substituting  federal 
funds  for  their  own? 

What  do  State  welfare  officials  say  about 
expansion  of  social  services?  What  services 
are  producing  the  best  results?  Just  how  Is 
the  money  being  spent?  Is  the  whole  thing, 
as  some  experts  contend,  a  "boondoggle"? 

To  get  answers,  staff  members  of  "U.S.  News 
&  World  Report"  examined  the  program 
closely  In  States  which  have  been  among  the 
leaders  In  making  use  of  federal  dollars  for 
social  services. 

The  survey  turns  up  some  sharply  con- 
flicting views.  Findings  follow : 
California 
As  the  first  State  to  make  broad  use  of  the 
liberalized  approach  to  social-service  spend- 
ing, California  at  one  point  was  receiving 
about   25   per   cent    of    the    federal   money 
available. 
Experts  disagree  on  results. 
Says   Charles   Hobbs,   the   State's   deputy 
director  of  social  welfare: 

"The  goal  was  reduced  dependency  by  pro- 
viding social  services.  That  concept  has  not 
paid  off." 

But  Betty  Pressley,  director  of  social  wel- 
fare for  Marin  County,  contends  that  If  ex- 
panded social  services  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, welfare  rolls  would  "probably  be  a  lot 
bigger." 

And  Dr.  William  Gee.  head  of  the  On  Lok 
day-care  center  for  old  people  In  San  Fran- 
cisco's Chinatown — On  Lok  Is  Chinese  for 
"safe  and  happy  residence" — says  this: 

"It  does  reduce  the  welfare  burden.  That's 
one  of  our  big  selling  points." 

On  Lok  Is  being  funded  at  $110,000  a  year, 
for  three  years. 

In  Santa  Cruz  County.  Mrs.  Mary  Wallace 
of  the  social -welfare  department  says  that 
"the  federal  money  has  been  a  huge  help 
for  us."  She  points  out,  as  an  example,  that 
a  day-care  program  for  children  enabled 
mothers  to  take  advantage  of  educational- 
training  services,  and  notes  that  In  Just  one 
month — last  April — mothers  of  80  children 
went  off  welfare. 

WORKER    CUTBACK 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  federal  funds  are 
being  used  In  a  new  system  which  has  led 
to  a  drastic  reduction  of  the  number  of 
trained  social  workers  on  the  county  payroll. 

Under  the  system,  "eligibility  workers," 
rather  than  trained  social  workers,  take  on 
the  Job  of  counseling  welfare  recipients.  A 
spokesman  explained : 

"We  once  assumed  that  If  someone  was  on 
welfare,  he  or  she  had  a  social  problem  that 
required  the  services  of  a  highly  trained 
social  worker. 

"But  the  more  we  looked  at  the  problem, 
the  more  we  realized  that  the  recipient  only 
needed  help  In  learning  how  to  live  on  a 
budget  or  in  getting  specialized  help  from 
some  other  agency,  private  or  public." 

With  less  training  required,  "eligibility 
workers"  draw  pay  considerably  below  the 
scale  for  professional  social  workers,  the 
county  official  said. 

The  system  Is  designed  to  give  the  welfare 
recipient  greater  responsibility  for  his  own 
betterment.  According  to  Mr.  Hobbs.  the 
State's  deputy  director  of  welfare.  It  Is  a 
"first  step  toward  a  solution"  of  the  problem 
of  "the  breakdown  In  responsibility"  among 
those  on  relief  rolls. 


New  York 
Federal  financing  Is  enabling  the  State  of 
New  York  to  more  than  double  spending 
on  social  services  this  year,  compared  with 
last  year,  without  Increasing  the  State's  own 
outlays. 

Total  spending  Is  787  mUllon  dollars,  of 
which  590  million  Is  In  federal  funds.  The 
State's  share  Is  197  million. 

Federal  aid.  State  officials  said,  means  a 
massive  expansion  in  family  service,  mental 
health,  narcotics  treatment  and  other  pro- 
grams aimed  at  keeping  people  off  welfare. 
Barry  L.  Van  Lare.  executive  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  State's  Department  of  So- 
cial Services,  had  this  comment  on  the  In- 
fusion of  Government  funds: 

"In  New  York,  the  federal  dollars  will  lead 
to  a  continued  expansion  of  services  avail- 
able to  the  poor." 

Some  State  legislators  have  been  critical 
because  New  York  appeared  to  lag  In  taking 
advantage  of  75  per  cent  federal  reimburse- 
ment for  social-service  spending. 

Now  that  New  York  Is  getting  the  federal 
funds,  Mr.  Van  Lare  remarked  that  "It  ap- 
pears that  federal  dollars  are  merely  replac- 
ing State  dollars  which  were  designed  to  pro- 
vide services  for  the  poor."  But,  he  added: 

"In  effect,  what  we  have  is  that  the  State 
has  been  prefinancing  programs  since  1967 
which  were  eligible  for  Federal  funding. 
What  we  are  dealing  with  now  Is  the  avail- 
ability of  federal  funds  and  procedures  for 
securing  funds  to  allow  the  Government  to 
provide  the  level  of  support  It  Intended  in 
1967." 

TOWARD     INDEPENDENCE 

This  additional  comment  from  Mr.  Van 
Lare: 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  array  of  serv- 
ices Is  vital  to  our  ability  to  move  people  off 
welfare.  Each  of  the  programs  has  a  very 
specific  objective  aimed  at  moving  people 
along  from  total  dependency  to  total 
Independency." 

Preliminary  estimates  are  that  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  590  million 
dollars  In  federal  reimbursement  money  will 
benefit  New  York  City,  which  has  more  than 
a  million  people  on  welfare. 

Jule  M.  Sugarman,  the  city's  human  re- 
sources administrator,  said  the  financial 
transfusion  Is  "absolutely  essential."  Citing 
examples  of  services  to  be  expanded,  Mr. 
Sugarman  added: 

"In  day  care  for  children,  we  are  now  pro- 
viding only  10  to  15  per  cent  of  what  we 
should  provide.  In  treatment  for  drug  addic- 
tion, we're  providing  for  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  people  who  should  be 
Included." 

Texas 
A  federal  windfall  of  nearly  180  million  dol- 
lars  In  social-service  payments  Is  allowing 
Texas  to  avoid  new  taxes  without  cutting 
back  on  any  of  Its  existing  programs. 

State  welfare  officials  estimate  that  about 
100  million  dollars  of  the  federal  money  will 
be  used  to  support  services  for  which  the 
State  previously  was  footing  the  entire  bill. 
The  rest  will  be  used  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  start  new  ones. 

The  Texas  Department  of  Welfare  will 
spread  the  money  across  11  State  agencies. 
New  programs  Include  a  4.1-mllllon-dollar 
plan  to  provide  day  care  for  12,432  children 
of  welfare  mothers.  The  mothers  are  enrolled 
In  Job-training  programs  In  16  cities. 

Because  the  Texas  program  Is  Just  get- 
ting started,  welfare  officials  say  that  It  Is 
Impossible  to  Judge  Its  effectiveness  in  re- 
ducing relief  rolls. 

But  Jerry  Chapman,  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  welfare,  said  that  strict  federal 
regulations  have  forced  State  agencies  to 
tighten  screening  procedures  "to  make  sure 
that  they  are  delivering  services  to  the  right 
people." 


Oeorgia 
Welfare   programs  In   Georgia  have  been 
carefully  restructured  to  take  advantage  of 
more  federal  dollars. 

Spending  on  social  services  In  the  year  that 
began  July  1  has  a  "potential  total"  of  222 
million  dollars,  compared  with  42  million  In 
the  previous  year,  officials  say. 

Herschel  Saucier,  who  directs  famUy-ald 
programs,  explained: 

"We  don't  expect  to  spend  the  222  mUllon 
this  year,  but  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year — next  April.  May  and  June — we 
ought  to  approach  that  rate  of  spending." 

Funds  going  into  contract  services  provided 
by  private  agencies  have  splraled  from  about 
2  million  dollars  on  June  30,  1971,  to  ap- 
proximately 38  million  contracted  for  as  of 
June  30.  1972. 

Of  this,  about  15  million  dollars  Is  al- 
lotted to  day-care  centers  serving  11,000 
children.  A  year  ago,  there  were  only  about 
1,000  children  In  such  centers. 

A  "homemakers"  project  In  Atlanta  for  100 
[lersons,  to  cost  $58,416. 

A  $144,000  "tutoring  and  counseling"  con- 
tract vrtth  the  Boys'  Club  of  Macon. 

"Test-taking  training"  for  850  persons,  un- 
der a  $109,533  contract  with  the  Atlanta  Ur- 
ban League. 

"Family-life  education"  provided  by  a 
branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation In  Atlanta.  Cost:   $475,152. 

"Group  and  vocational  counseling"  by  the 
Salvation  Army  In  Atlanta  for  2.000  persons, 
$73,134. 

The  State  prison  system  has  a  contract  for 
$1,635,360  for  Its  new  program  of  counseling 
provided  to  Inmates  and  their  families. 

The  State  narcotics-treatment  program  Is 
to  get  $71,908  for  a  computer  and  $148,490  for 
a  drug-lntormatlon  center. 

The  Sickle-Cell  Foundation  of  Georgia  has 
a  $32,000  contract  for  "planning  and  re- 
search" directed  toward  efforts  to  combat 
sickle-cell  anemia. 

Mr.  Saucier  said  that  the  State  does  not 
now  have  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  various  service  projects,  but  Is  working 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  In  Washington  to  establish  a 
monitoring  program. 

Illinois 
Officials  m  nilnols  say  they  are  unable  to 
gauge  the  effect  of  the  fiow  of  federal  funds 
for  social  services. 

This  year,  the  SUte  expects  to  get  206  mil- 
lion dollars  from  Washington  to  help  finance 
services  to  the  pKKJr.  This  equals  the  total  of 
grants  received  from  HEW  In  the  two  prior 
years. 

None  of  the  money  Is  going  for  new  serv- 
ices. Instead,  It  is  paying  for  existing  ones 
Services  range  from  day  care  In  Chicago 
public-housing  projects  to  counseling  of  con- 
victs, help  for  the  mentally  ill  and  advice 
to  people  who  have  trouble  managing  their 
budgets. 
Are  the  services  reducing  the  relief  load? 
Says  Bruce  Thomas,  director  of  the  nilnots 
Institute  for  Social  Policy,  a  State  agency 
set  up  to  examine  social-service  programs: 
"No  one  knows  the  effectiveness  of  these 
programs.  It's  probably  our  primary  concern 
right  now. 

"There's  an  extraordinary  gap  In  our 
knowledge." 

From  Bruce  Ferguson,  of  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Public  Aid : 

"If  Information  on  which  we  can  make 
sound  Judgments  Isn't  forthcoming  within 
six  months  or  so,  I'm  afraid  people  will  be- 
come so  fed  up  that  the  whole  program  of 
federal  grants  will  face  cutbacks." 
Michigan 
The  State  spent  28  million  dollars  on  ex- 
pansion of  social  services  last  year  and  ex- 
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pects  to  receive  21  million  In  federal  reim- 
bursement. 

Chief  effect  of  the  federal  funds,  said  Jo- 
seph La  Rosa,  assistant  deputy  director  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Social  Services,  was 
"to  expand  our  base  to  people  not  reached 
before."  ^.  , 

Asked  If  the  programs  are  getting  people 
off  welfare,  Mr.  La  Rosa  said  the  question 
wBis  unanswerable,  adding: 

•Frankly,  one  of  the  weaknesses  has  been 
the  inability  to  demonstrate  effectiveness  of 
the  various  programs." 
Ohio 
This  State  spent  45  million  dollars  to  ex- 
pand social  services  last  year,  of  which  the 
Government  provided  36  million. 

An  official  commented:  "Wo  are  so  busy 
Just  writing  up  contracts  to  get  the  federal 
money  that  we  haven't  had  the  opportunity 
to  evaluate  results  of  these  services." 
Washington 
This  State,  which  spent  about  15  million 
dollars  for  social  services  last  year,  will  spend 
70  million  this  year. 

Federal  funds  are  being  used  "for  pro- 
gram enrichment,  not  to  raid  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury," said  Dean  Morgan,  deputy  director  of 
the  Department  of  Social  and  Health  Serv- 
ices. 

But  some  States  are  raiding  the  treasury. 
Mr  Morgan  declared,  adding:  'So  there  is  a 
real  danger  that  they  may  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg." 


life  Insurance  policies  and  personal  property. 
The  asset  limit  for  a  couple  60  years  of  age  or 
older  is  $3,000  on  the  same  basis,  and  the 
Income  limit  is  $233  a  month. 

A  person  living  alone  pays  notning  for 
food  stamps,  if  his  income  Is  less  than  $200  a 
month.  He  get  stamps  that  will  entitle  him 
to  buy  $36  worth  of  groceries.  A  couple  with 
an  income  of  $233  would  pay  $44  for  food 
stamps  with  a  retail  buying  power  of  $04. 

President  Nixon  said  special  steps  to  reach 
old  people  with  the  food-distribution 
schemes  are  necessary  because  'tens  of  thou- 
sands, or  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  "unaware  of  these  and  other  resources, 
private  and  public,  which  could  do  so  much 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives. ' 

Food  stamps  alone  are  now  costing  the 
Federal  Government  about  1.9  billion  dollars 
a  year,  eight  times  as  much  as  they  did  three 

years  ago.  *i,„.. 

There  was  no  estimate  of  how  much  these 
costs  might  Increase  as  a  result  of  the  latest 
effort  to  reach  more  of  the  elderly  poor. 


By  Mr  METCALP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,   with  amend- 

S  2166  A  bin  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1029) . 
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New  Eitort:  Pood  for  Elderly 
At  a  time  when  the  Government  Is  worry- 
ing about  the  Increasing  cost  of  services  for 
poor  people,  the  White  House  Is  launching 
a  special  effort  to  get  more  of  this  group  to 
accept  food  at  federal  expenst: 

President  Nixon's  announcement  of  this 
program,  dubtted  "Project  FIND,"  came  on 
August  2. 

It  Is  aimed  specifically  at  elderly  men  and 
women  who  are  eligible  to  get  food  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government  but  who 
have  not  yet  signed  up  to  do  so. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has 
sent  out  pamphlets,  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  all  people  getting 
old-age  benefits  or  related  social-security 
payments.  ^     ,    ^ 

Each  of  the  pamphlets  explains  the  food 
programs  that  are  available  and  the  regula- 
tions for  making  use  of  them.  A  postage-free 
postcard  was  Included,  so  that  people  who 
are  Interested  In  the  program  can  request 
help  in  applying  for  foods  or  food  stamps. 

At  the  same  time,  thousands  of  voltmteers, 
trained  by  the  American  Red  Cross,  will  seek 
old  people  throughout  the  nation  who  can 
qualify  and  who  may  not  be  on  the  So- 
cial Security  mailing  list. 

STAMPS  OR  TREE  FOOD 

Two  types  of  assistance  will  be  called  to 
their  attention  by  the  volunteers: 

There  Is  free  food  distributed  through  36 
States,  the  Navajo  Nation.  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Included  are  such  things 
as  canned  meat,  canned  vegetables,  canned 
Juices,  butter,  cheese,  beans,  shortening, 
dried  prunes,  peanut  butter  and  some  cereals. 

Food  stamps  are  the  other  possibility. 
These  are  in  use  In  47  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Eligible  people  can  get  the  stamps  free,  if 
their  incomes  are  low  enough,  or  they  can 
buy  them  at  a  sliding  scale  of  rates  that  still 
enables  them  to  save  money  In  their  grocery 
shopping. 

One  or  both  plans  operate  In  all  but  seven 
counties  in  the  U.S. 

INCOME  LiMrrs 

To   be   eligible    for  either   food   plan,   an 

elderly  person  must  have  an  income  of  $178 

a  month  or  less  and  own  no  more  than  $1,500 

in  assets,  not  counting  the  value  of  a  home. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
THE  SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
may    be    authorized    to    hold    hearings 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  Senate  session 
today  in  executive  session  to  continue 
the  consideration  of  the  Foreign  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  in  executive  session 
today  on  routine  committee  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  THE 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY.  TOMOR- 
ROW, AND  FRIDAY 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today,  tomorrow,  and,  if  necessary,  on 
Friday,  to  consider  only  those  matters  of 
pending     business     which     are     either 
House-passed    measures    or    otherwise 

crucial.  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce:  .     ^    ^ 

John  E.  Hlrten.  of  California,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation;  and 

Kelly  E.  Taggart,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons for  permanent  appointment  In  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated : 

By  Mr.  ALLEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman)  : 
S    3896.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  participation 
m  a  Public  Health  Service  study  to  determine 
the  consequences  of  untreated  syphilis.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S  3897.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bhumlnder 
Singh.   Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S  3898.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  fifty  years  of 
extraordinary  and  selfiess  public  service  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  Including  his  many  great 
humanitarian  endeavors,  his  chairmanship 
of  two  commissions  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch,  and  his  service  as  31st 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  In  com- 
memoration of  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth  on  August  10,  1972,  by  pro- 
viding grants  to  the  Hoover  Institution  on 
War  Revolution  and  Peace.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brock,  and  Mr.  Roth)  : 
S  3899.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  25,  title 
44  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  two 
additional  members  of  the  National  Histori- 
cal Publications  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S  32.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  to  conduct  research,  edu- 
cation, and  assistance  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
clvUlan,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1028)  (together  with  supple- 
mental views) . 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sparkman)  : 
S   3896.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  claims  resulting  from  partic- 
ipation in  a  Public  Health  Service  study 
to  determine  the  consequences  of  un- 
treated syphilis.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
on  behalf  of  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league (Mr.  Sparkman)  and  myself,  a  bill 
for  appropriate  reference  to  compensate 
individuals  for  losses  sustained  as  a  re- 
sult of  participation  In  a  continuing  ex- 
periment conducted  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  Macon  County.  Ala.,  beginning 
in  1932,  the  purpose  of  the  experiment 
being  to  determine  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical consequences  of  untreated  syphilis 


on  certain  individuals.  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  learn  that  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  had  conduct- 
ed such  an  experiment  over  a  period  of 
40  years,  reportedly  involving  some  400 
men  infected  with  syphilis  and  a  control 
group  of  200  uninfected  subjects,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  observing  and  recording 
the  ravages  of  this  crippling  and  deadly 
disease  in  the  absence  of  treatment  for 

it-  .  ,      . 

It  has  been  reported  that  at  least  seven 

deaths  resulted  from  nontreatment  of 
syphilis  in  the  human  subjects  of  this  ex- 
periment. At  this  point,  no  one  can  know 
with  certainty  the  extent  of  disabilities 
or  deaths  causatively  cormected  with  a 
failure  to  provide  available  medication 
and  treatment  which  in  the  early  forties 
was  available  and  recognized  as  a  specific 
cure  for  this  potentially  deadly  disease. 
In  anv  event,  few  will  question  an  ethical 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  compensate  individuals  or 
their  dependents  for  deaths,  disabilities, 
loss  of  earnings,  or  other  costs  reasonably 
attributable  to  the  purposeful  withhold- 
ing of  treatment  by  the  Public  Health 
Service.  This  bill  recognizes  that  respon- 
sibility, establishes  a  legal  right  to  com- 
pensation, and  provides  the  administra- 
tive machinery  for  recovery. 

Briefly,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  his  designee  to  receive,  investigate, 
settle,  and  pay  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  based  on  the  death  or 
permanent  mental  or  physical  injury  re- 
sulting from  a  failure  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  treat  the  disease  of 
syphilis  during  the  period  an  individual 
participated  in  the  experiment.  The 
Secretary  or  his  designee  will  determine 
the  eligibility  of  claimants  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  which  each 
may  be  entitled  with  maximum  recovery 
for  any  one  claim  limited  to  $25,000. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  our  purpose  or 
desire  to  fix  blame  or  responsibility  for 
the  tragic  consequences  of  this  experi- 
ment. Nor  do  we  question  the  motive  of 
those  responsible  for  this  experiment. 
Yet,  I  am  profoundly  disturbed  by  an 
assumed  power  and  right  in  the  scientific 
community  to  subject  human  beings  to 
experiments  of  this  nature  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  individual  subjects  in- 
volved in  such  experiments.  Human 
judgments  of  right  and  wrong  are  deter- 
mined not  alone  by  the  motive  which 
may  have  prompted  a  particular  course 
of  action,  but  also  by  the  consequences 
of  such  an  action.  Our  sole  purpose  Is  to 
do  justice  by  the  innocent  victims  who 
have  suffered  adverse  consequences  from 
the  experiment. 

On  Tuesday,  August  1,  1972,  the  Eve- 
ning Star  and  the  Washington  Daily 
News  editorially  commented  on  this  sub- 
ject and  persuasively  speaks  on  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem  which  are  not 
reached  by  this  legislation.  However,  the 
editorial  accurately  reflects  my  opinion 
concerning  congressional  responsibility 


in  this  matter  and  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

( From  the  Evening  Star  and  the  Washington 

DaUy  News.  Aug.  1.   1972] 

The  Cruel  Experiment 

Let's    hope,    and    Insist   by    all    avaUable 

political    means,    that    there    are    no    more 

medical  experiments  like  the  one  that  left 

hundreds  of  black  Alabamans  untreated  for 

syphUls.   The   United   States   Public   Health 

Service  can  produce  nothing  from   Its  40- 

vear-old  Tuskegee  Study  that  could  possibly 

be  worth  the  human  cost,  or  the  erosion  of 

faith  In  the  methods  of  science. 

The  PHS  set  out  In  1932  to  record  the 
ravages  of  sj-phllls  in  some  400  men,  with 
about  200  uninfected  subjects  to  compare 
with.  What  might  have  seemed  a  valuable 
medical  Investigation  at  the  time  became 
academic  in  the  1940s,  when  penlcinin  be- 
came available  as  the  cure  for  the  grim  dis- 
ease. Yet.  the  surviving  syphUltlcs  In  the 
study  group  went  untreated  and  some  re- 
main so. 

Seven  deaths  are  attributed  directly  to 
sjTjhllls.  but  some  others  probably  should  be 
blamed  on  the  disease  and  on  the  faUure  of 
the  PHS  to  provide  the  obvious  remedy. 

The  catastrophe  can  be  traced  to  a  certain 
arrogance  In  the  scientific  community,  which 
likes  to  employ  guinea  pigs  among  us  Igno- 
rant laymen,  and  found  Its  wUUng  subjects 
among  Tuskegee's  Depression -era  blacks.  The 
secrecy  of  the  project  Is  Indicated  by  the 
recollections  of  doctors  who  had  been  em- 
ployed to  examine  some  of  the  syphlUs-study 
objects  but  were  not  told  why.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  study  until  today  can  be 
attributed  In  part  to  the  inertia  of  a  bureauc- 
racy where  faces  change  but  lazy  ways  go  on. 
It  Is  a  mystery,  however,  that  no  one  blew 
the  whlstie  on  this  particular  outrage  until 
now. 

Little  can  be  salvaged  from  this  PHS  mis- 
deed, but  the  government  should  compen- 
sate the  survivors  and  their  famnies.  Beyond 
that,  there  should  be  assurance.  In  the  form 
of  legislation,  that  governmentally  and  pri- 
vately sponsored  research  stay  within  more 
humane  limits  In  the  future. 


ExHiBrr  1 
S.  3896 


sentatlves,  shall  submit  their  claims  In  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary,  under  such  rules  as 
he  may  prescribe  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
within  six  months  after  the  dat€  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
pay  the  amount  of  awards.  If  any,  in  the 
case  of  each  claim  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  on  which  the  claim  was  sub- 
mitted. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  With  respect  to  claims  filed 
and  awards  paid  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  determine— 

(1)  whether  losses  sustained  resulted  from 
a  failure  by  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
treat  the  disease  of  syphUls  during  the  peri- 
od the  claimant  participated  In  the  study 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  amounts  to  be  awarded  as  com-  ^ 
pensation  for  such  losses;  and 

(3)  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  such 
awards. 

(b)  Claims  for  awards  ba.sed  on  death  shall 
be  submitted  only  by  authorized  legal  rep- 
rcsBOtfttlvcs. 

(c)  No  claim  for  death  or  permanent 
mental  or  physical  injuries  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  In  an  amount  In  excess 
of  $25,000. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  payment  to  any  person  of 
an  award  pursuant  to  a  claim  filed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  In  full 
settlement  and  discharge  of  all  claims  of 
such  person  against  the  United  States  re- 
sulting from  participation  In  the  study  re- 
ferred  to   m  the  first   section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  claim  cognizable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  assigned  or  trans- 
ferred, except  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
setting  forth— 

(1)  each  claim  settled  by  him  and  paid 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  with 
a  brief  statement  concerning  the  character 
and  eqidty  of  each  such  claim,  the  amount 
claimed,  and  the  amount  approved  and  paid; 
and 

(2)  each  claim  submitted  to  him  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  has  not  been  settled  by  him,  with 
supporting  papers  and  a  statement  of  his 
findings  of  facts  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  each  such  claim. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  such  siuns  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  recognizes  and  assumes  the  com- 
passionate responslbUlty  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  for  losses  sustained  by  Individuals 
who  participated  In  a  continuing  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  Health  Service  In  Ma- 
con County.  Alabama,  beginning  In  1932.  to 
determine  the  medical  consequences  of  un- 
treated syphilis.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  compensate  such  Individuals  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  as  a  resiUt  of  participat- 
ing In  such  study. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;   and 

(2)  "settle"  means  consider,  ascertain.  ad- 
Just,  determine,  and  dispose  of  a  claim, 
whether  by  all  or  partial  allowance  or  by 
disallowance. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  U 
authorized  to  receive.  Investigate,  settle,  and 
pay  an  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
death  or  permanent  mental  or  physical  In- 
Jury  resulting  from  participation  In  the  study 
referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  Issue  such  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
consideration  and  disposition  of  claims  filed 
under  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(b)   Claimants,  or  their  authorized  repre- 


By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brock,  and  Mr.  Roth>  : 

S.  3899.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  25. 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  two  additional  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Historical  Publications  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. ,  ^ 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  for  myself.  Senator  Brock 
and  Senator  Roth,  legislation  to  expand 
the  membership  and  the  funding  au- 
thorization for  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
since  1967  as  the  Senate  member  of  the 
Commission.  During  that  time,  I  have 
been  consistently  impressed  with  the  in- 
valuable work  done  by  the  Commission, 
with  a  very  modest  budget. 

The  Commission  is  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  recommending  grants  to 
nonprofit  educational  institutions  for 
collecting,  editing,  and  publishing  doc- 
umentary source  material  important  to 
American  history. 

During  the  first  7  years  of  its  existence. 
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actual  appropriations  for  the  Commis- 
sion grant  program  have  averaged  $350,- 
000  a  year.  And  during  the  same  period, 
recipients  of  grants  have  made  available 
an  average  of  nearly  twice  as  much — 
$656,000  a  year.  The  willingness  of  the 
private  institutions  to  come  forward  with 
substantial  matching  funds  indicates,  I 
believe,  the  importance  with  which  those 
institutions  view  the  program,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  investing  in 
the  collection  and  editing  of  the  irre- 
placeable documents  of  our  national  his- 
tory. 

The  Commission  now  faces,  however, 
two  major  challenges.  First,  the  costs  of 
collecting,  editing,  microfilming,  and 
publishing  have  increased  greatly  during 
the  past  several  years  while  the  Commis- 
sion's budget  authorization  has  remained 
constant  at  $500,000. 

Second,  the  Commission  is  expected 
to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  bicentennial  by  expand- 
ing the  availability  of  source  documents 
on  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
founding  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
would  enable  the  Commission  to  meet 
these  challenges  by  eliminating  the 
$500,000  authorization  limit  for  the  next 
5  fiscal  years. 

The  legislation  would  also  expand  the 
Commission  membership  to  include  two 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can Historians,  the  largest  national  or- 
ganization of  historians  concerned  spe- 
cifically with  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission,  and  I  un- 
derstand has  the  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  believe  it  is  an  important 
step  in  preserving  and  making  more 
widely  available  the  documentary  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  especially  during  the 
bicentennial  era,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  given  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


reimburse  owners  of  equines  and  accred- 
ited veterinarians  for  certain  expenses  of 
vaccinations  incurred  for  protection 
against  Venezuelan  equine  encephalo- 
myelitis. 

S.    3759 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin;  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3759,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  humane  care,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  and  protection  of  the 
mentally  retarded  in  residential  facilities 
through  the  establishment  of  strict  qual- 
ity operation  and  control  standards  and 
the  support  of  the  implementation  of 
such  standards  by  Federal  assistance,  to 
establish  State  plans  which  require  a 
survey  of  need  for  assistance  to  resi- 
dential facilities  to  enable  them  to  be  in 
compliance  with  such  standards,  seek  to 
minimize  inappropriate  admissions  to 
residential  facilities  and  develop  strate- 
gies which  stimulate  the  development  of 
regional  and  community  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded  which  include  the 
integration  of  such  residential  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3841 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Be  all)  vas 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3841,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  an  estate  tax  chari- 
table deduction  in  the  case  of  certain 
charitable  remainder  trixsts. 

S.    3852 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles  J  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3852,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to 
provide  a  20-percent  increase  in  annui- 
ties. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLtTTlON    226 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  226,  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 17,  1972,  through  September  23, 
1972.  as  "National  Bank-Women's 
Week." 


AMENDMENT  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION ESTABLISHING  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     1422     THROUGH     1424     AND 
1427 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3307)  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  as 
amended. 


S.  325 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  placed  in  the  Record  the  40  Senators 
who  have  joined  me  in  the  cosponsorship 
of  S.  325.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  survivor 
benefits  program  for  our  military  person- 
nel. I  am  pleased  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
the  Armed  Services'  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Survivors  Benefits  has  completed 
its  hearings  I  certainly  urge  the  subcom- 
mittee to  begin  its  executive  delibera- 
tions so  that  the  bill  may  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  full  committee  and  ultimately 
the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 
s.  asia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was  add- 
ed as  a  casponsor  of  S.  2516,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  President  pro  tempore  today,  Au- 
gust 9.  1972.  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previousy  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  175th  an- 
niversary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S.  frigate 
Constellation:  and 

S.  3645.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  U.S. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  August  9.  1972.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S.  frigate 
Constellation;  and 

S.  3645.  An  act  to  further  amend  the  US. 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  STUDY  QUESTIONS 
RELATED  TO  SECRET  AND  CON- 
FIDENTIAL GOVERNMENT  DOCU- 
MENTS—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1425 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ervin, 
and  Mr.  Percy)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  Resolution  299,  to  es- 
tablish a  select  committee  to  study  ques- 
tions related  to  secret  and  confidential 
Government  documents. 


RAISING  OF  NEEDED  REVENUES  BY 
REFORMING  CERTAIN  TAXES- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1426 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.)  _ 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  sections  of  S.  3378,  which  I  introduced 
on  March  21  along  with  Senators  Hart, 
Kennedy,  Mondale,  Church,  Eagleton, 
Harris.  Hughes,  Humphrey,  McGoverm, 
Metcalf,  and  Tunney,  provides  that  a 
charitable  bequest  will  be  deductible  for 
estate  tax  purposes  only  if  it  is  to  be  used 
predominately  within  the  United  States 
or  its  possessions.  This  provision  was  put 
into  the  bill  as  a  result  of  a  drafting  er- 
ror. It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  to  discourage  contribu- 
tions to  philanthropic  organizations 
abroad. 

We  all  recognize  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  charitable  operations  in  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world — ^both  religious 
and  nonreliglous — ^which  have  been 
widely  supported  by  American  contribu- 
tors for  many  years.  These  involve  a  wide 
range  of  causes,  such  as  helping  home- 
less children,  providing  relief  to  victims 
of  natural  disasters  and  many  other 
meritorious  activities. 

S.  3378  is  an  extremely  complicated 
bill,  running  to  85  pages  and  containing 
55  sections  and  over  a  hundred  major 
changes  in  the  tax  laws.  Along  with  the 
other  cosponsors,  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
drafting  error  in  question  when  S.  3378 
was  introduced. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  Senators  Mc- 
GovERN,  Hughes,  and  myself,  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  S.  3378  which 
would  delete  this  section  from  the  bill. 


August  9,  1972 
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THE  HATCH  ACT— TOO  AMBIGUOUS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  today  that  many  Federal  em- 
ployees avoid  even  the  most  basic  partic- 
ipation in  the  democratic  process  for 
fear  of  sanction.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
conceal  their  political  preferences  even 
in  private  circumstances. 

Their  apprehension  is  understandable. 
For  more  than  30  years  Government 
workers  had  had  to  lean  over  backwards 
to  avoid  violating  an  ambiguous  piece  of 
legislation  known  as  the  Hatch  Act. 
Drawn  up  in  the  later  days  of  the  New 
Deal  as  a  means  of  protecting  Federal 
officials  from  political  coercion,  this  stat- 
ute has  had  the  net  effect  of  restricting 
their  freedom  altogether.  Today,  many 
are  afraid  to  do  anything  more  than  vote 
for  fear  of  prosecution  under  the  act. 

Last  Sunday,  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tained an  interesting  article  which  point- 
ed out  some  of  the  many  ambiguities 
which  continue  to  surround  enforcement 
of  the  Hatch  Act.  As  the  Senate  reviews 
various  proposals  for  reforming  this  stat- 
ute, I  believe  a  thorough  public  discussion 
of  the  issues  involved  here  is  essential. 

We  must  define  those  activities  which 
a  Federal  employee  might  safely  pursue 
without  prejudicing  his  oflScial  position 
and  move  to  guard  his  right  to  pursue 
these  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Times  article,  written  by  Robert  M. 
Smith,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  6.  1972) 
Hatch  Act:  Jttst  What  Does  It  PROHiBrr? 
(By  Robert  M.  Smith) 
Washington. — Can  an  employe  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  make  a  speech  at  a  rally 
held  by  a  political  party?  Can  he  participate 
in  voter  registration  drives?  Can  he  put  a 
political  sticker  on  his  car?  Can  he  become 
actively  Involved  In  such  local  Issues  as  civil 
rights  and  taxes? 

The  answer  under  the  Hatch  Act.  the  Fed- 
eral statute  governing  civil  servants"  behavior 
in  political  matters.  Is  no  to  the  first  two 
questions  and  yes  to  the  second  pair.  But 
there  Is  widespread  confusion  on  the  matter, 
and  when  1.000  Federal  employes  were  sur- 
veyed In  1967  about  the  permissibility  of  10 
activities— Including  the  ones  above — only 
about  one  person  In  three  understood  what 
he  could  or  could  not  do  In  six  or  more  of  the 
situations  stipulated. 

It  is  partly  for  this  reason — vagueness — 
that  a  three-Judge  panel  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  last 
week  declared  the  Hatch  Act  unconstitu- 
tional. "The  defect,"  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Gesell 
declared  for  the  court,  "lies  not  In  the  basic 
underlying  purpose  to  limit  certain  partisan 
political  activities  by  Federal  employees  but 
rather  In  its  drafting.  ...  No  one  can  read 
the  act  and  ascertain  what  it  prohibits." 

The  court  also  held  that  the  act  was  too 
broad.  Judge  Gesell  wrote:  "Restrictions  may 
not  be  achieved  by  means  which  sweep  un- 
necessarily broadly  Into  First  Amendment 
areas"  of  free  speech  and  association.  "Ours 
is  not  a  form  of  government."  he  remarked, 
"that  win  prosper  If  citizens,  particularly 
Federal  Government  servants,  must  live  by 
the  mottoes.  "Better  be  safe  than  sorry'  and 
'Don't  stick  your  neck  out.'" 

The  Immediate  practical  effect  of  the 
court's  decision  was  left  in  doubt.  On  the 


one  hand,  the  court  enjoined  the  ClvU  Com- 
mission from  enforcing  the  Hatch  Act;  on 
the  other  hand.  It  stayed  the  injunction  un- 
til the  United  States  Supreme  Court  could 
rule  on  an  expected  government  appeal. 

At  week's  end,  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion had  made  it  known  that^until  the  Su- 
preme Court  speaks— It  will  enforce  the  act. 
There  appeared  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Government  would  appeal:  The  act  Is  33 
years  old.  it  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
court  in  1947,  It  affects  mlUions  of  people, 
one  of  the  three  Washington  judges  dissent- 
ed, and  some  Congressmen  might  be  very  un- 
happy If  there  were  no  appeal.  .  ^  »„ 

The  act— Its  official  name  Is  "An  Act  to 
Prevent  Pernicious  Political  Activities  —had 
a  dual  purpose:  to  give  the  country  an  effi- 
cient and  neutral  clvU  service  based  on  the 
merit  system  rather  than  political  patronage 
and  to  protect  clvU  servants  from  being 
bludgeoned     Into    unwanted    or     Improper 

activity 

The  means  the  act  chose.  In  the  words  of 
Thomas  C.  Matthevre  Jr.,  the  lawyer  who  ar- 
gued the  case  against  It.  was  "to  set  up  a 
broad  prophylactic  screen  against  potential 
abuse."  It  tells  an  estimated  three  mUllon 
employes  that  "no  officer  or  employe  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment .  .  .  shall  take  any  active  part  In  po- 
litical management  or  political  campaigns. 
(By  an  extension  based  on  the  use  of  federal 
funds.  It  tells  about  three  mUllon  state  em- 
ployes the  same  thing.) 

Mr  Matthews,  a  volunteer  lawyer  for  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  likened  the 
prohibition  to  a  gate  at  a  national  park. 
"Rather  than  letting  people  In  and  telling 
them  what  they  could  not  do."  he  explained, 
"the  act  just  tells  them  they  can't  go  In  at 

all-"  J  4.1. 

What  Mr.  Matthews  and  a  good  many  oth- 
ers would  like  to  see  Is  a  narrower  statute 
allowing  voluntary  partisan  activity,  but  out- 
lawing such  practices  as  Intimidation  and 
coercion.  Above  all  It  would  explain  clearly  to 
Government  workers  what  they  may  and  may 

not  do.  .        , 

Two  measures  have  been  Introduced  on 
Capitol  HUl  to  change  the  law.  One  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Gale  W.  McGee,  Democrat 
of  Wyoming  and  chairman  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Sevlce  Committee,  would  allow  most 
activities  except  running  for  political  office. 
The  other,  sponsored  by  Senator  Prank  Moss. 
Democrat  of  Utah,  would  allow  a  civil  servant 
to  run  for  local  political  office  but  would  not 
allow  him  to  serve  as  campaign  manager  for 
a  candidate  seeking  state  or  national  office. 
Neither  has  been  acted  on  by  the  committee. 
In  the  end.  the  effect  of  a  narrower  Hatch 
Act.  or  of  no  act.  on  partisan  politics  U  foggy. 
The  1967  survey  asked  Government  em- 
ployes: "If  federal  workers  were  allowed  to 
do  more  things  In  politics,  what  differences 
would  this  make  In  your  own  political  activi- 
ties away  from  work?"  Only  eight  per  cent  of 
the  ClvU  servants  interviewed  said  they  would 
be  considerably  more  active.  Sixty  per  cent 
said  their  political  activities  would  stay  about 
the  same. 

BOMBING  OF  RED  RIVER  DIKES  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  strong  issue  with  the  contention  of 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Tunney  and 
other  Senators  who  insist  that  the 
United  States  is  embarking  on  a  policy 
of  deliberate  bombing  of  the  Red  River 
dike  system  in  North  Vietnam.  I  should 
like  right  at  the  beginning  to  label  this 
whole  attempt  to  smear  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration and  the  U.S.  Government 
as  a  deliberate  propaganda  drive  de- 
signed by  Hanoi  and  carried  out  by  her 
friends  including  Jane  Fonda,  Ramsey 


Clark,    and   other    pro-North    Vietnam 
dupes  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  whole 
attemnt  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple that  their  Government  is  deliberately 
embarked  upon  a  "scorched  earth"  at- 
tempt to  murder  civilian  noncombat- 
ants  in  Indochina  is  one  of  the  most 
insidious  efforts  ever  devised  by  the  Com- 
munists in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  whole  truth  is 
known  about  the  dike  damage  in  North 
Vietnam  and  how  it  came  about  and 
what  is  being  done  to  correct  it,  it  takes 
on  an  aspect  as  sinister  as  the  tales 
which  were  once  woven  about  that 
epitome  of  oriental  evil— Dr.  Fu  Manchu. 
Mr  President,  there  is  even  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Communists  have 
deliberately  risked  the  lives  of  millions 
of  their  own  people  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  U.S.  conduct  of  the  war 
which  Mr.  Nixon  inherited  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Let  me 
explain : 

For  many  centuries,  the  people  or 
North  Vietnam  have  lived  in  a  posture  of 
constant  defense  against  the  raging  Red 
River  which  winds  through  their  coun- 
try Since  time  immemorial,  any  damage 
to  the  elaborate,  3,000-mile  dike  system 
in  North  Vietnam  brought  immediate  re- 
pair efforts.  At  times  as  many  as  300,000 
men,  women,  and  children  were  pressed 
into  service  to  repair  primary  and  sec- 
ondary dikes  which  protect  the  civilian 
population  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  this  year  something  different  has 
been  happening,  and  this  can  be  proved 
by  aerial  reconnaissance  photographs 
taken  of  North  Vietnam  since  the  devas- 
tating flood  season  of  1971. 

To  understand  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign now  being  waged  by  Hanoi  with 
the  help  of  anti-Nixon  figures  in  this 
country,  it  should  be  known  that  every 
year  August  and  September  bring  a  flood 
season  to  North  Vietnam  which  is  always 
damaging  and  often  ruinous.  The  flood 
season  last  year  was  one  of  the  worst  in 
the  long  history  of  the  Red  River  VaUey. 
Torrential  rains  last  year  damaged  hun- 
dreds of  dikes  and  weakened  many  oth- 
ers. Although  the  flooding  In  1971  was 
more  severe  than  usual,  it  was  not  im- 
possible to  remedy.  But  this  time  the 
Hanoi  government  spent  its  time  and  its 
manpower  mounting  an  offensive  against 
the  South  Vietnamese  below  the  DMZ 
rather  than  looking  to  their  defenses 
against  the  raging  Red  River. 

Indeed,  until  only  several  weeks  ago. 
Hanoi  had  made  no  move  to  mount  its 
annual  effort  to  mobilize  the  population 
for  a  general  dike  repair  operation. 
Photographs  taken  of  the  dikes  and  the 
damage  done  to  the  dike  system  as  a 
result  of  the  1971  floods  and  as  a  result 
of  some  American  bombs  but  more  Com- 
munist bombs,  show  that  the  repair  ef- 
fort is  the  latest  ever  recorded  by  U.S. 
photographic  planes,  beginning  at  least 
2  months  later  than  the  usual  time  for 
repairs  aimed  at  protecting  the  dike  sys- 
tem against  the  rainy  season  just  ahead. 
All  of  which,  Mr.  President,  brings 
me  to  the  point  of  my  remarks,  and  that 
is  that  North  Vietnam  expects  another 
devastating  flood  season  in  August  and 
September  of  this  year,  and  they  are 
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making  everj'  effort  to  place  the  blame 
for  any  loss  of  life  that  occurs  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

That  is  what  all  the  fuss  is  about,  and 
believe  me  it  is  an  especially  filthy  chap- 
ter in  the  waging  of  propaganda  warfare. 
You  SMjtually  have  a  government  which 
is  making  feeble  and  belated  attempts  to 
protect  Its  civilian  population  from  a 
known  danger  in  the  hope  that  their 
military  enemy  can  be  blamed  for  a  cal- 
lous slaughter  of  defenseless  civilians. 

Mr.  President  I  reject  completely  the 
contentions  of  Hanoi,  Jane  Fonda,  Ram- 
sey Clark,  and  Senator  Kennedy  that  the 
United  States  is  deliberately  attempting 
to  destroy  the  dike  system  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

In  his  remarks  of  August  4,  Senator 
Kennedy  remarked: 

We  see  today  only  a  pale  shadow  of  the 
truth. 

I  have  to  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  on  this  point  and 
credit  him  with  playing  a  major  role  in 
the  deception.  In  his  remarks,  Senator 
Kennedy  said: 

Observers  speak  In  terms  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  bomb  craters  In  Indo-Chlna  .ind 
liken  parts  of  North  Vietnam  to  the  lunar 
landscape  In  describing  the  devastation  we 
have  caused. 


Senator  Kennedy  does  not  identify  the 
observers  he  quotes,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  they  have  a  deep 
sympathy  for  Communist  causes  and  a 
direct  Interest  in  smearing  the  U.S. 
Military  Establishment. 

There  are  more  responsible  reports  on 
bomb  craters  in  North  Vietnam.  One  of 
them  was  released  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  an  imusual  move  and  showed 
aerial  reconnaissance  photos  to  support 
its  assertion  that  only  a  dozen  bomb 
craters  on  the  dikes  have  been  caused 
by  U.S.  action.  It  said  even  the  largest  of 
these  could  be  repaired  in  a  day  by  a  crew 
of  less  than  50  men  with  wheelbarrows 
and  hand  tools. 

American  officials  have  explained  that 
dikes  are  as  integral  a  part  of  North  Viet- 
nam as  highways  are  in  other  countries. 
They  point  out  that  placing  an  absolute 
quarantine  on  hitting  dikes  from  Amer- 
ican airmen  would  be  like  telling  kids  to 
stay  off  the  sand  while  they  are  at  the 
beach.  And  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
dikes  in  all  parts  of  North  Vietnam,  rang- 
ing from  primary  50-foot  high  dikes  to 
channel  the  Red  River  Into  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  tc  tertiary  dike  channels  which 
distribute  water  from  the  larger  dams  to 
North  Vietnamese  farmers,  the  tops  of 
some  have  necessarily  had  to  be  used  by 
the  Communists  for  antiaircraft  guns, 
missile  implacements.  pumping  stations 
for  oil  pipelines,  and  storage  areas  for 
surface-to-air  missiles.  Many  dikes  also 
are  topped  by  roads  along  which  trucks 
move  with  military  equipment.  Thus  it  is 
that  some  of  the  dikes,  by  reason  of  the 
use  they  are  being  put  to  to  facilitate  the 
killing  of  American  men,  are  legitimate 
targets  in  the  aerial  bombardment. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  all  know 
that  journalists,  movie  actresses,  and  left 
wing  spokesmen  from  this  country  are 
given  guided  tours  of  the  damaged  dikes 
in  the  Hanoi  area  whenever  they  visit 
the  enemy  capital.  They  are  told,  of 


course,  that  all  the  bomb  craters  are  a 
result  of  deliberate  U.S.  bombing  of  the 
water  protection  system.  In  fact,  any 
damaged  dike  is  described  as  a  casualty 
of  American  inhumanity,  whether  that 
damage  resulted  from  a  misdirected 
aerial  bomb  or  from  the  devastating 
flood  waters  which  swept  over  that  coun- 
try in  1971. 

There    is    another    factor,    however, 
especially  where  crater  damage  is  in- 
volved in  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  areas. 
And  that  factor  involves  crater  damage 
from  Communist,  rather  than  American 
bombs.  The  highly  authoritative  and  re- 
spected magazine  Aviation  Week  raises 
a  very  important  point  in  this  regard. 
Editor-in-Chief  Robert  Hotz  points  out 
that  surface-to-air  missiles  supplied  to 
North  Vietnam  by  the  Soviet  Union  carry 
420-pound  high  explosive  warheads.  He 
further  points  out  that  when  these  mis- 
siles are  fired  at  American  planes  and  fail 
to  hit  their  targets,  they  fall  back  on  the 
dam    system    and    explode    there.    The 
magazine    estimated    that    since    April, 
more  than  2,000  surface-to-air  missiles 
have  been  fired  in  North  Vietnam  and 
only  a  handful  of  those  exploded  near 
U.S.  planes.  Crater  damage  around  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  from  the  SAM  missiles 
"must    be    enormous"    Aviation    Week 
observes. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  question  pre- 
sents itself  of  how  American  observers 
can  tell  SAM  craters  caused  by  the  Com- 
munists from  bomb  craters  caused  by 
American  raids.  The  answer  is  that  there 
is  no  way.  And  this  fact  alone  "gives  the 
lie"  to  the  statements  by  people  like  Jane 
Fonda  and  Ramsey  Clark,  and  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  American  people  to  un- 
derstand this. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reiterate  that  the  whole  furor  over 
American  bombing  of  the  Red  River 
dikes  is  nothing  but  an  effort  by  Hanoi 
to  let  this  year's  floods  come  and  do  their 
worst  while  they  and  their  friends  blame 
the  United  States — in  advance— for  any 
disaster  that  might  occur  involving  the 
wholesale  death  of  North  Vietnamese 
civilians. 


AFRICAN    LIBERATION 
MOVEMENTS 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  contains  a  book 
review  by  journalist  Bruce  Oudes.  The 
book  is  entitled  "African  Liberation 
Movements:  Contemporary  Struggles 
Against  White  Minority  Rule."  It  was 
written  by  black  journalist  Richard  Gib- 
son. 

I  have  had  the  occasion  to  discuss  is- 
sues with  Mr.  Oudes  as  they  relate  to 
Africa.  I  find  his  perceptions  very  ex- 
traordinary as  they  relate  tr  Africa  and, 
therefore,  I  feel  there  is  no  better  quali- 
fied Individual  to  accurately  assess  writ- 
ings of  this  nature  than  Mr.  Oudes. 

I  would  urge  Senators  to  peruse  Mr. 
Oudes'  review  of  this  book  and  suggest 
that  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  all  of  us 
to  obtain  copies  of  Mr.  Gibson's  jour- 
nalistic efforts.  Our  relations  with  sub- 
Sahara  Africa  have  been  marked  by  ne- 
glect, apathy,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge 
of,  and  concern  for,  the  aspirations  of 
these  nations. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
book  review  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Africa:  A  Just  Rebellion 
(Reviewed  by  Bruce  Oudes) 
It  doesn't  take  long  to  get  an  Idea  of  where, 
in  the  current  idiom.  Richard  Gibson  has  his 
head.  Before  the  Introduction  he  quotes 
Thucydides:  "I  began  my  history  at  the  very 
outbreak  of  the  war  In  the  belief  that  It  was 
going  to  be  a  great  war.  .  .  ." 

Gibson  is  a  partisan;  he's  also  a  black 
American,  a  journalist,  and  an  expatriate  of 
the  Paris-ln-the-i950s  generation.  Each  of 
these  factors  has  had  a  bearing  on  what  he 
has  produced:  the  first  volume  ever  written 
by  a  black  American  that  is  wholly  dedicated 
to  all  the  southern  Africa  race  conflicts. 

It  is  an  important  and  controversial  book, 
one  that  should  be  widely  read  and  discussed 
In  black  studies  courses  around  the  country. 
However,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  movers  and 
shakers  of  American  foreign  policy  at  this 
stage  will  give  it  anything  like  the  attention 
it  unquestionably  is  getting  in  the  governing 
circles  in  Portugal.  South  Africa,  and  South- 
em  Rhodesia. 

The  Nixon  administration  will  see  It  as 
merely  confirming  "The  Myth  of  the  Guer- 
rilla." J.  Bowyer  Bell's  button-down  and 
seersucker  post-mortem  on  liberation  move- 
ments. To  understand  its  implications  for 
the  future  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  the  not- 
unrelated  question  of  the  climate  of  domestic 
opinion  would  require  a  good  deal  more 
sensitivity  to  black  nationalism's  foreign 
policy  than  the  White  House  seems  willing 
to  offer. 

In  brief.  Gibson  does  an  unprecedented 
hatchet  job  on  the  black  African  exile  orga- 
nizations, which  generally  have  done  more 
fighting  among  themselves  than  against  the 
white  minority  regimes.  He  does  It.  however, 
with  the  object  of  cleaning  house,  putlng  an 
end  to  the  petty  bickering  in  order  to  orga- 
nize for  the  long-term  struggle. 

He  believes  that  white  repression  leaves 
the  blacks  no  choice  but  violence  in  south- 
em  Africa.  He  qualifies  this  only  by  adding 
that  black  Africans  who  are  espousing  non- 
violence are  doing  so  out  of  "tactical  neces- 
sity rather  than  a  deeply  held  commitment." 
To  the  extent  that  Journalism  and  schol- 
arship must  be  uncommitted.  Gibson's  ef- 
fort has  serious,  unquestionable  faults.  To 
the  extent  that  a  partisan  is  not  supposed 
to  tell  tales.  Gibson  Is  not  a  good  revolu- 
tionary. He  Is  somewhere  In  between,  trying 
to  define  for  himself  that  anomaly  known  as 
the  "black  American  Journalist." 

If  It  Is  possible  to  be  both  hard-nosed  and 
leaning  toward  the  Maoist  view  of  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  conflict,  Gibson  turns  out  to  be  just 
that.  He  is  particuarly  disenchanted  with 
the  Soviets  for  what  he  sees  as  their  half- 
hearted help  for  the  liberation  cause.  Rather 
than  in  helping  to  hasten  the  day  of  African 
victory,  he  believes  they  wish  to  see  the 
conflict  prolonged  as  an  embarrassment  to 
the  West. 

It  would  be  much  easier  for  critics  to  dis- 
miss "African  Uberation  Movements"  as  just 
another  bit  of  prattle  from  the  Afro-kooks 
if  Gibson  didn't  have  such  Impeccable  back- 
ing as  London's  prestigious  Institute  of  Race 
Relations.  He  draws  on  a  wide  variety  of 
written  sources  to  back  his  description  and 
analysis  of  the  Intra-Afrlcan  warfare.  It  Is. 
of  course,  difficult  to  comment  on  the  accu- 
racy of  some  of  the  dirty  linen  he  exposes. 
However,  his  airing  of  It  will  force  those  who 
feel  themselves  unfairly  maligned  to  attempt 
to  set  the  record  straight.  Then  at  least  there 
will  be  a  record  rather  more  complete  than 
the  fragments  now  available  to  the  general 
reader. 

Gibson's  Interest  In  the  subject  of  African 
revolution   apparently  dates  from  the  late 
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■50s  and  early  '60s  when,  among  other  things, 
he  worked  for  CBS  News  in  New  York,  at- 
tended Columbia  University  on  a  CBS  fel- 
lowship, and  serve  a  stint  In  Algiers  as  editor 
of  "Revolution  Africaine."  Now  he  lives  in 
London  and  writes  for  Tuesday  Magazine 
and  Negro  Press  International. 

Such  credentials  would  seem  evidence 
that,  while  pro-revolution,  he  is  by  no  means 
entirely  anti-West.  He  is  not  writing  only  for 
black  people  or  Communists;  he  appears  to 
be  sending  the  white  West  a  message:  In 
his  conclusion  he  cites  a  British  church  or- 
ganization that  concluded  an  analysis  of 
southern  Africa  a  couple  of  years  ago  by 
saying,  "There  can  be  a  just  rebellion  as 
well  as  a  just  war  and  we  cannot  sincerely 
withheld  support  from  those  who  have 
decided  to  face  the  certain  suffering  in- 
volved in  such  rebellion." 

The  Democratic  Party's  platform  commit- 
tee recently  rejected  a  proposal  by  Rep. 
Charles  Dlggs  along  virtually  Identical  lines, 
one  that  would  have  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  blacks  in  Africa  to  gain 
liberation  "by  whatever  means  necessary." 
Diggs,  Gibson,  and  others  are  slowly  forcing 
on  a  reluctant  white  commimlty  a  discus- 
sion of  their  responsibility  for  continuing 
white  rule  over  black  majorities  in  Africa. 

Gibson  Isn't  bothering  with  a  parlor  de- 
bate on  these  questions.  His  priorities  are 
clear. 

PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  BILL 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections  chaired  by 
Senator  Cannon  of  Nevada  has  reported 
to  the  full  Rules  Committee  a  slightly 
modified  version  of  S.  343,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire public  disclosure  of  income  and 
financial  activities  of  top  officials  in  all 
three  branches  of  Government. 

It  was  in  1958  that  I  first  introduced 
this  bill.  Each  Congress  since  then  I  have 
reintroduced  it  with  a  growing  number 
of  cosponsors  including  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  last  session  a  hearing  on  this  bill 
was  held  by  the  subcommittee  at  which 
I  was  glad  to  testify  along  with  Senator 
Spong,  who  has  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  the  whole  matter. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  full  commit- 
tee will  act  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate before  our  recess  begins. 

At  a  time  when  the  executive  branch  is 
vigorously  seeking  to  root  out  corrup- 
tion in  public  office,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  salutory  action  than  passage  of  our 
bill.  It  would  do  more,  as  the  short  title 
states,  "to  promote  public  confidence  in 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States"  than  any  other  single 
action  we  could  take. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  apply  to  all 
persons  earning  $15,000  or  more  in  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  Government.  Each  employee 
would  have  to  report,  on  behalf  of  him 
and  his  spouse,  the  amount  and  source 
of  each  item  of  income — including  gifts 
exceeding  $100  in  value — the  value  of 
each  asset  and  the  amount  of  each  li- 
ability in  excess  of  $1,000,  any  transac- 
tions in  securities  and  commodities  if 
the  amount  exceeds  $1,000  and  any  real 
estate  transactions  other  than  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  his  personal  residence 
which  exceed  $1,000. 


Reports  would  be  filed  annually  with 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and,  most 
important  of  all,  be  open  to  public 
inspection. 

NEED  TO  COMBAT  GYPSY  MOTH 
THREAT 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agricutlure  and  Forestry  on 
June  7  reported  H.R.  10729.  a  bill  de- 
signed to  protect  man  and  the  environ- 
ment. One  provision  of  the  bill  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  research  into  new 
and  safer  methods  of  controlling  pests  by 
insuring  the  researcher  of  the  exclusive 
rights  to  the  fruits  of  his  research.  It 
would  not  give  him  a  monopoly.  Anyone 
else  could  perform  the  same  experiments 
or  upon  payment  of  an  agreed  price, 
could  use  his  test  data. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  provision  is 
to  encourage  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done  to  protect  our  environment.  The 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  reported  an 
amendment  to  strike  this  provision  from 
the  bill.  The  adoption  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  would  be 
a  great  mistake. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  yesterday 
published  a  graphic  description  of  the 
terrible  depredation  the  gypsy  moth  is 
inflicting  on  this  country.  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  agree  that  if  anyone  could  come 
up  with  a  solution  to  this  problem,  he 
ought  to  be  not  only  well  paid  for  his 
work,  but  also  ought  to  receive  the  grati- 
tude of  everyone  who  faces  the  danger 
of  an  environmental  infested  with  the 
gypsy  moth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  8.  1972) 
Insect  Expands  Its  Area  in  United  States, 
Defies  Attempts  at  Biological  Curbs,  May 
Eat  Into   State   Economies 
(By  Burt  Schorr) 
Blue    Mountain,    Pa. — The    calendar    and 
the  thermometer  read  August,  but  December 
appears    to    rule    this   finger   of    the    Appa- 
lachians. 

The  red.  black  and  scarlet  oaks,  the  chest- 
nut and  white  oaks,  the  aspen  and  black 
birch,  even  the  ground-hugging  huckel- 
berry  are  only  winter  skeletons.  Except  for 
a  dragonfly  or  two,  no  insect  is  in  evidence. 
Missing,  too,  are  the  flash  of  forest  birds  and 
the  scuttle  of  chipmunks  and  squirrels. 

Everywhere,  though,  Is  the  August  sun, 
burning  what  ordinarily  would  be  the  dark, 
cool  Interior  of  thick  woods — 52,000  defoli- 
ated acres  in  all.  stretching  away  on  all  sides 
from  the  Port  Clinton  fire  tower  here.  Look- 
ing out  over  the  desolation,  State  Forester 
Nevin  SI  usher  observes.  "Everything  on  the 
forest  floor— the  leaves  and  dead  limbs — Is 
fuel.  A  day  or  two  in  the  sun.  and  It's  ready 
to  burn." 

This  is  ecological  havoc  on  an  awesome 
scale,  and  its  cause  Isn't  a  mystery.  The 
stripper  of  Blue  Mountain's  greenery  is  the 
blue-and-red-dotted  caterpillar  of  the  gypsy 
moth,  which  has  been  chewing  on  foUage  In 
Northeastern  states  for  over  a  century.  Yet 
the  presence  of  the  swarming  larvae  here  on 
the  northern  edge  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
Country  Ir  a  troublesome  portent  to  foresters 
and  etomologists. 
In  1869  a  few  adult  moths  escaped  from  an 


amateur  French  naturalist  who  had  imported 
them  from  Europe  in  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing a  new  strain  of  silkworm  In  North  Amer- 
ica. Since  then,  the  caterpillar  mostly  has 
been  confined  to  New  England  and  eastern 
New  York.  Its  repeated  defoliation  of  trees — 
chiefly  oaks  whose  leaves  are  preferred — 
altered  forest  composition  in  those  states 
over  the  decades  but  had  little  economic 
impact. 

expansion  of  territory 

But  i.OiV  heavy  moth  Infestations  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  indicate  that  the 
insect  rapidly  Is  expanding  its  territory  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  (though  wet  con- 
ditions this  year  apparently  slowed  the  ad- 
vance). Directly  in  the  path  of  the  break- 
out: more  than  100  million  acres  of  pre- 
dominantly oak  forests  growing  along  Ap- 
palachian ridges  like  this  one.  Many 
foresters  believe  that  trees  In  the  threatened 
region,  which  stretches  from  western  Penn- 
sylvania to  Georgia,  are  especially  vulnerable 
to  death  from  defoliation  because  they  are 
growing  in  poor,  relatively  dry  soils.  Barring 
unexpectedly  quick  success  In  finding  ways 
to  control  the  gypsy  moth  biologically — ef- 
forts to  do  so  chemically  on  a  wide  scale 
have  been  abandoned  as  fruitless — tree  losses 
in  the  affected  areas  could  run  as  high  as 
80%,  foresters  estimate. 

"That  whole  region  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Georgia  looks  like  one  big  gypsy-moth  garden 
to  me, "  says  Robert  Campbell,  an  ecologtst 
at  Hamden.  Conn.  Mr.  Campbell  heads  a 
federal  team  seeking  to  develop  the  first  com- 
puter model  able  to  pinpoint  where  the 
caterpillars  are  most  likely  to  turn  up  next. 

Lack  of  solid  intelligence  on  the  moth's 
movements  Is  only  one  of  numerous  knowl- 
edge gaps  that  students  of  the  insect  are  at- 
tempting to  span.  Current  research  also  Is 
directed  at  finding  additional  g>T)sy-moth 
parasites  able  to  establish  themselves  in  vul- 
nerable areas;  It  Is  also  aimed  at  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  a  bacterial  spray  that  is 
fatal  to  the  caterpillars. 

PROBLEMS    OF    FUNDING 

At  present  levels  of  state  and  federal  fund- 
ing, though,  progress  In  biological  control 
promises  to  be  slow.  New  Jersey,  the  most  ad- 
vanced state  in  seeking  gypsy-moth  parasites, 
currently  counts  only  seven  species  of  wasps 
and  files  and  one  predacious  beetle  on  the  Job 
within  Its  borders — and  in  numbers  too  few 
to  check  exploding  caterpUlar  populations. 

One  of  New  Jersey's  marauders  is  the  pin- 
head-size  wasp  Ooencyrtus  kuwanae.  which 
injects  its  eggs  into  the  eggs  of  the  gypsy 
moth,  killing  the  unborn  larvae.  Unfortu- 
nately, Ooencyrtus  doesn't  have  an  egg  de- 
positor long  enough  to  reach  beyond  the 
outer  layers  of  the  moth-egg  cluster. 

If  Ooencyrtus  was  only  a  partial  success, 
Exorlsta  segregata  seems  to  have  been  an 
outright  failure.  Exorlsta  Is  a  fly  native  to 
Spain  that  slays  caterpillars  by  depositing 
its  eggs  Inside  them.  For  five  years  New  Jer- 
sey hEis  propagated  Exorlsta  by  the  tens  of 
thousands;  now  It  has  stopped,  because  the 
parasite  has  apparently  failed  to  take  hold. 

Meanwhile,  the  gypsy  moth  Is  clearly  on 
the  march.  In  the  Northeast,  this  year's  af- 
fected area  will  at  least  equal  the  record  1 .9 
million  acres  totally  or  partly  stripped  in 
1971.  Forest  Service  experts  estimate.  As  re- 
cently as  1968.  only  80,000  acres  were  being 
chewed  by  the  gypsy  larvae.  Here  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  caterpillars  have  been 
knifing  steadily  westward  from  the  New  Jer- 
sey border,  state  officials  believe  that  some 
500,000  acres  suffered  heavy  defoliation  this 
year  compared  with  a  mere  60  acres  four 
years  ago. 

In  1958.  after  3.5  million  acres  were  sprayed 
with  DDT  from  the  air  in  a  federal-state  push 
to  "eradicate"  the  moth,  defoliation  shriveled 
to  a  scant  126  acres.  But  the  spraying  set  off 
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an  environmental  furor,  and  the  chemical 
was  abandoned  as  a  weapon  against  cater- 
pillars. During  the  1960s,  with  DDT  phased 
out  of  control  programs,  the  area  ravaged  by 
the  caterpillars  doubled  and  doubled  and 
doubled  again;  simultaneously,  the  moth  be- 
gan moving  south  and  west  at  the  fastest 
rate  since  1920. 

Carbaryl  (sold  under  the  trade  name  of 
Sevln  by  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  the  sole  U.S. 
maker)  has  been  used  to  protect  trees  In 
populated  and  recreation  areas.  But  wider- 
scale  use  of  any  Insecticide  would  be  futile. 
experts  now  agree.  The  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources,  for  exam- 
ple, cities  the  high  cost  Involved,  the  "erratic 
control"  yielded  by  some  replacements  for 
DDT  and  the  harm  done  to  natural  enemies 
of  the  moth  In  any  Indiscriminate  spraying. 

SmiNG    THE    RAILS 

One  particularly  hard-hit  locality  this  year 
was  Jackson  Township.  N.J..  where  large 
numbers  of  yard  trees  and  some  10.000  acres 
of  woodlands  were  stripped.  Local  lawns,  ter- 
races and  swimming  pools  swarmed  with 
caterpillars— which  bristle  with  hair  and  can 
reach  2'/i  Inches  In  length— and  there  came 
a  steady  rain  of  caterpillar  wastes  from  the 
trees.  One  resident  found  thousands  of  cater- 
pillars crawling  in  his  attic,  and  rails  slick 
with  migrating  caterpillars  even  Immobilized 
a  freight  train  temporarily. 

"This  Is  like  living  In  a  horror  movie.  My 
sons  are  even  having  nightmares  about  the 
worms  (caterpillars),"  Mrs.  Raymond  H. 
Marine,  a  Jackson  Township  housewife,  wrote 
the  local  newspaper.  Mr.  Marine,  blinded  In 
World  War  II,  couldn't  touch  the  grass  or  a 
bush  "without  coming  up  with  a  handful  of 
worms."  she  continued.  Moreover,  nearly 
every  leaf  on  the  2 14 -acre  Marine  lot— In- 
cludUig  those  on  holly  trees,  ornamentals 
and  rosebushes — was  consumed. 

It  is  true  that  vigorous  trees  and  shrubs 
do  leaf  out  again  once  the  caterpillars  stop 
eating  and  transform  themselves  Into  the 
dark-brovm  pupal  stage.  Nearly  always,  too, 
population  buildup  during  the  second  suc- 
cessive year  of  heavy  defoliation  causes  the 
caterpillars  to  die  In  massive  numbers  from 
starvation  and  disease.  Here  on  Blue  Moun- 
tain nearly  all  the  stripped  trees  have  put 
out  a  second  canopy  of  new— If  somewhat 
smaller— leaves.  Heavy  rainfall  has  helped 
the  regrowth  and  also  fostered  spread  of  the 
wilt  disease,  a  caterpillar  virus  that  left  piles 
of  dead  larvae  heaped  on  the  ground. 

The  flush  of  new  greenery  can  conceal  a 
trees  weakened  condition,  however.  "After 
two  years  of  defoliation,  food  reserves  In  the 
tree  may  become  critical."  says  James  O. 
Nichols,  forest  pest -control  supervisor  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Environmental  Agency.  At  that 
stage,  oaks  are  an  easy  prey  for  the  chest- 
nut borer.  By  constructing  tunnels  beneath 
the  bark,  the  borer  stops  the  flow  of  nutri- 
ents and  water,  which  can  kill  a  tree  in  one 
summer.  „ 

One  rldge-top  tract  under  study  In  Passlac 
County,  N.J.,  was  heavUy  defoliated  In  1968 
and  1969.  Bv  1971,  about  Wr  of  the  white 
oaks  (whlch'make  up  about  9"^;  of  the  tract's 
total  trees)  were  dead  and  another  17%  In 
poor  shape.  Of  the  chestnut  oaks  (40 ^c  of  the 
stand) ,  three-flfths  were  dead  and  more  than 
a  fourth  In  poor  condition.  Although  they 
fared  a  bit  better.  57%  of  77 'r  of  the  red, 
scarlrt  and  black  oaks  and  eastern  hem- 
locks also  had  died  or  declined  seriously. 
Many  of  the  affected  trees  were  among  the 
oldest  and  largest  on  the  tract. 

EATING    INTO    THE    ECONOMY 

All  this  Is  especially  bad  news  for  states  like 
Virginia.  West  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
where  forests  play  big  roles  In  the  economy. 
Hardwood  cutters  there  are  faced  with  loss 
of  income,  while  pulp  and  paper  mills,  furni- 
ture makers  and  other  forest-supplied  enter- 
prises expect  higher  raw-material  costs. 
Revenue  from  tourists  and  sportsmen  also 
are  likely  to  decline;  a  mountainside  of  dead 


oaks  would  entice  few  scenery  buffs  and  pro- 
duce few  acorns  for  deer. 

The  moths  are  taking  far  bigger  cross- 
country leaps  on  campers,  trailers,  mobile 
homes  and  other  vehicles  that  they  usually 
board  as  caterpillars. 

Brown-winged  adult  males  have  turned  up 
during  the  past  three  summers  as  far  west  as 
Alabama  and  Wisconsin  In  traps  baited  with 
dlsparlure,  a  synthetic  version  of  the  sex  at- 
tractant  generated  by  the  nonflylng,  whlte- 
wlnged  females.  This  spring,  newly  hatched 
caterpillars  and  buff-colored  egg  masses 
turned  up  In  a  Missouri  mobile-home  park; 
state  and  federal  Investigators  traced  them  to 
a  mobile  home  from  Connecticut. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  estab- 
lished a  quarantine  of  sorts  against  the  pest. 
It  covers  the  movement  of  nursery  stock, 
timber,  lumber,  quarry  products  and  mobile 
homes  from  infested  to  nonlnfested  areas. 
Trailers  and  campers  are  exempted,  though, 
and  30  agriculture  Inspectors  assigned  to 
spot-checking  such  vehicles  at  major  high- 
way rest  stops  in  the  Northeast  this  summer 
have  been  turning  up  the  Insect  about  5';i 
of  the  time. 

The  department  reckons  that  the  odds  are 
only  one  in  20  that  a  hitchhiking  female  will 
lure  a  male  to  fertilize  her  eggs  and  that 
hatched  larvae  will  find  favored  trees  to  feed 
on,  rather  than  resistant  species  like  the  ash. 
butternut,  tulip-poplar  and  most  maples. 

But  Thomas  Mclntyre,  coordinator  of  Agri- 
culture's moth-control  efforts,  says  that  the 
few  females  that  do  mate  will  then  produce 
800  to  1,000  eggs  each.  He  Isn't  too  optimistic 
elthar  about  natural  barriers  to  the  moth's 
progress.  Based  on  the  gypsy  moth's  range 
from  Northern  Europe  to  North  Africa,  he 
says  that  "there  is  no  reason  this  Insect 
can't  survive  in  every  state  of  the  U.S." 


HOW    MANY    TUSKEGEES?    HUMAN 

EXPERIMENTATION  ABUSE  MUST 

BE   STOPPED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  Tus- 
kegee,  Alabama.,  has  been  put  on  the 
map  because  of  an  opproborious,  40-year 
syphilis  experiment  involving  several 
hundred  black  patients. 

For  decades  after  the  establishment  of 
penicillin  as  a  recognized  medical  treat- 
ment for  venereal  disease,  such  treat- 
ment was  denied  these  patients  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  prestigious 
foundations  conducting  the  study. 

How  many  Tuskegees  are  there? 

And  how  ironic  that  Tuskegee  should 
achieve  notoriety  as  the  site  of  this  in- 
human study,  rather  than  gain  its  proper 
recognition  as  an  important  seat  of 
learning  for  blacks. 

The  eminent  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver  conducted  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant scientific  research  at  Tuskegee 
University.  How  ironic  that  elsewhere  in 
Tuskegee  and  in  Macon  Coimty  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  was  conducting  "hu- 
man experimentation." 

Since  the  recent  disclosure  of  the  ex- 
periment, other  abuses  in  the  area  of 
human  experimentation  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  I 
have  just  become  aware  of  a  tragic  death 
due  to  experiments  with  carbon  dioxide 
treatments  for  drug  and  alcohol  addicts. 
Though  the  death  occurred  last  Febru- 
ary, a  medical  evaluation  is  just  now 
getting  underway. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  abuses  in  human 
ex  perimentation . 

We  must  devise  a  mechanism  for  the 
regulation  of  such  experimentation.  The 
taxpayers  of  our  Nation  should  not  be 


requiied  to  pay  the  bills  for  such  deplor- 
able studies. 

We  can  no  longer  rely  upon  press  dis- 
closure or  well-publicized  deaths  as  a 
result  of  experimentation,  to  bring  the 
abuses  to  light. 

Today,  the  Washington  Star,  in  an 
article  written  by  Jean  Heller,  has  dis- 
closed that  questions  had  been  raised 
regarding  the  Tuskegee  study  in  1966, 
but  that  the  decision  to  continue  the 
study,  without  treating  the  participants 
for  syphilis,  was  apparently  not  forth- 
coming until  1969. 

Six  hundred  men  were  involved  in  this 
experiment.  None  of  the  participants 
knew  the  nature  of  the  study  or  had 
given  his  consent  to  participate. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  Tuskegee  par- 
ticipants might  have  received  treatment, 
but  may  have  been  coerced  into  avoiding 
treatment  by  the  lure  of  the  $50  cash 
payment  and  burial  expenses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Syphilis  Study  Reordered  After  Inquiry 
ON  Mortality 
(By  Jean  Heller) 
Six  years  ago  an  employe  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  questioned  the  morality  of 
a   federal   syphilis   study   In   Alabama.   The 
result  was  an  internal  Inquiry  and  an  official 
decision  to  take  no  action. 

Peter  Buxtum.  who  worked  In  the  veneral 
disease  branch  at  San  Francisco,  said  he 
raised  the  Issue  In  1966.  In  1969  he  was  told 
nothing  could  be  done  for  the  participants 
in  the  Tuskegee  Study,  a  40-year  experiment 
conducted  In  Macon  County,  Ala.,  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  untreated  syphilis. 

Four  hundred  black  men  with  the  disease 
in  1932  were  enrolled  in  the  experiment  and 
never  received  any  treatment  for  the  disease 
itself.  At  least  seven  died  as  a  direct  result 
of  untreated  syphilis  and  the  figure  could  be 
higher. 

DOCTOR    FOILED 

A  government  doctor  said  yesterday  he  was 
instructed  not  to  treat  the  men  Involved, 
and  when  he  Insisted  on  treating  them,  the 
men  disappeared. 

Dr.  Reginald  G.  James  said  he  believes  the 
men  were  being  told  not  to  take  the  syphilis 
treatment. 

OPPOSITE   STORY 

"At  that  time  certain  benefits  were  prof 7 
fered  the  patients  such  as  treatment  for 
other  ailments,  payment  of  burial  expenses 
and  a  $50  cash  benefit,"  he  said.  "To  receive 
these  benefits,  the  patient  had  to  remain  In 
the  study."  They  were  told  that  If  they  took 
treatment  they  would  be  dropped,  he  said. 

James  directly  contradicted  a  former  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  doctor  who  played  a  key 
role  m  administering  the  Tuskegee  Study. 
Dr.  John  R.  Heller  said  In  an  interview  10 
days  ago  that  the  PHS  did  not  intend  that 
men  Involved  In  the  experiment  be  deliber- 
ately denied  treatment. 

And,  he  added.  It  was  his  Impression  that 
all  of  the  study's  participants  had  received 
treatment  from  private  doctors  and  Tuske- 
gee-area  clinics. 

"Naturally,  you'd  rather  have  the  study 
population  untreated,"  Heller  said,  "but 
there  was  no  covert  attempt  to  keep  these 
people  untreated." 

Even  after  World  War  n,  when  penicillin 
was  known  to  cure  syphilis  and  the  drug  was 
readily  available,  it  was  denied  to  partici- 
pants in  the  experiment. 

And  that  fact  first  started  Peter  asking 
questions.  Buxtun  has  since  left  the  PHS 
and  recently  graduated  from  law  school.  He 
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eave  copies  of  letters  he  wrote  to  PHS  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta  and  Its 
responses  to  The  Associated  Press. 

KEPT  IGNORANT 


A  Nation  of  Strangers 


"It  seemed  to  me  that  the 


-formed 


about  what  they  had  volunteered  for  and 
what  exactly  was  going  to  be  happening  to 
them,"  Buxtun  said  of  the  participants  in  the 
study.  "Nobody  was  apparently  concerned 
with  moral  or  legal  Issues  Involved." 

In  1967,  Buxtun  said,  CDC  flew  him  to 
Atlanta  where  he  met  with  four  PHS  people, 
including  Dr.  William  Brown,  then  In  charge 
of  the  venereal-dUease  branch  at  CDC. 

Buxtun  said:  "They  began  thinking  In 
terms  of  a  review  of  the  study.  In  1969,  the 
decision  was  made  not  to  treat  any  of  the 
participants"  because  of  their  age. 

Because  massive  penicillin  therapy,  the 
treatment  for  syphilis,  can  cause  serious 
side-effects  and  because  it  was  believed  the 
syphilitic  condition  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Tuskegee  Study  was  dormant,  there  would 
be  no  treatment.  Brown  said  In  a  letter  to 
Buxtun. 

Buxtun  said  that  after  he  received  Brown  s 
report  on  the  review,  he  wrote  again. 

"I  asked  If  any  thought  had  been  given  to 
compensating  families  of  people  who  died  In 
the  experiment,"  he  said.  "I  received  no  an- 
swer to  that  letter." 


IHE  MALAISE   THAT   HAS  DAMPED 
THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  quotations  have  been  engraved  on 
the  walls  of  the  Capitol  and  other  Gov- 
ernment buildings  in  Washington.  Some 
of  them  are  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

But  nowhere  have  I  seen  Wordsworth's 
well  known  reminder  that — 

The  world  Is  too  much  with  us,  late  and 
soon. 

I  do  not  have  the  authority  to  in- 
scribe them  on  any  wall,  but  I  can  and 
do  quote  them  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  think  we  should  reflect  on  them 
and  undoubtedly,  but  improbably,  should 
react  to  them.  In  Congress  as  in  the 
other  branches  of  Government  and  in 
much  of  our  professional  and  commer- 
cial life  we  are  so  occupied  in  swabbing 
the  decks,  chipping  paint,  and  polishing 
bright  work  that  no  one  has  the  time  to 
plot  the  course.  Our  preoccupation  with 
the  daily  grubbing  of  our  lives  at  the 
expense  of  fresh  visions  of  the  horizons 
ahead  is  a  self-perpetuating  condition. 
The  busier  we  get,  the  less  time  we  have 
to  think  about  what  we  are  doing. 

Fortunately,  our  society  has  not  to- 
tally overlooked  the  need  for  some  con- 
templative view  of  human  affairs.  One  of 
the  men  in  America  who  helps  to  fulfill 
that  need  is  James  Reston.  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  6, 1972,  Mr.  Reston 
has  probed  for  the  nature  of  the  malaise 
that  has  damped  the  American  spirit. 
It  is  a  speculation  that  requires  much 
more  wisdom  and  perception  than  the 
mere  identification  of  symptoms. 

It  is  a  speculation  not  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Senate  or  of  any  officer  or 
institution  of  government.  It  may,  in 
fact,  be  the  most  pressing  business  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 

Reston's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 


(By  James  Reston) 
Fiery  Run,  Va.,  August  5. — In  this  lovely 
hilly  corner  of  Virginia  most  of  the  old 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  houses 
have  changed  hands  since  the  last  war,  some 
of  them  several  times,  and  there  has  been  a 
steady  migration,  which  Ulustrates  a  much 
larger  national  problem. 

Many  of  the  young  blacks  from  the  Little 
Africa  community  on  Rattlesnake  Mountain 
have  drifted  away  to  Washington  or  BalU- 
more.  Affluent  businessmen  and  middle-class 
civil  servants  and  professional  people,  weary 
of  the  urban  turmoil,  have  retired  Into  the 
old  mansions  and  tenant  houses,  seeking  the 
beauty  and  privacy  the  blacks  have  left  be- 
hind. 

Then  there  are  the  part-timers,  or  week- 
enders, like  Eric  Sevareld,  Frank  McGee,  Tom 
Wicker  and  James  Kllpatrlck,  who  have 
found  modest  hideaways  In  these  coves  and 
valleys,  thinking  they  wUl  escape  the  tyranny 
of  the  deadline,  and  never  quite  managing  to 
get  the  grass  cut  back  by  Sunday  night,  when 
they  have  to  go  back  to  their  typewriters. 

My  colleague  and  neighbor  in  another 
place,  Vance  Packard,  has  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  this 
nomadic  American  life  in  a  remarkable  and 
important  book  soon  to  be  published,  "A  Na- 
tion of  Strangers." 

"The  exploration,"  he  says,  "has  led  me 
to  believe  that  at  least  forty  million  Ameri- 
cans now  lead  feebly  rooted  lives.  We  are  see- 
ing so  deep  an  upheaval  of  life  patterns  that 
we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  strangers."  He 
notes  the  following: 

•  About  42  million  Americans  change 
their  home  addresses  at  least  once  a  year. 

•  By  1975,  the  Census  Bureau  estimates 
65  per  cent  of  all  Americans  wUl  be  living  in 
metropolitan  areas.  In  the  twenty  years  be- 
tween 1940  and  1960,  17.5  mUlion  people  left 
the  farms— more  than  half  the  total  living 
on  the  land  in  1940. 

•  Meanwhile,  there  Is  a  countermovement 
of  young  people  away  from  the  cities,  not  Into 
the  settled  life  of  the  countryside  but  into  a 
life  of  almost  chronic  movement,  separated 
from  traditional  male-female  relationships, 
from  traditional  religious  beliefs  and  from 
steady  vrork  because  of  rapid  technological 
and  social  change. 

Packard  sees  some  hopeful  signs  of  revolt 
against  this  gypsy  existence  but  Is  generally 
pessimistic  about  the  deeper  trends  toward 
a  widespread  feeling  of  loneliness  and  frus- 
tration. 

"WhUe  the  footlooseness  of  Americans  as 
pioneers  was  a  source  of  vitality  and  charm." 
he  says,  "several  of  the  new  forms  that  the 
accelerating  rootlessness  of  Americans  Is  tak- 
ings should  be  a  cause  for  alarm.  Great  num- 
bers of  Inhabitants  fell  unconnected  to  either 
people  or  places  and  throughout  much  of  the 
nation,  there  Is  a  breakdown  of  community 
living.  In  fact,  there  Is  a  shattering  of  small- 
group  life.  A  number  of  forces  are  promoting 
social  fragmentation.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  society  that  Is  coming  apart  at  the  seams." 
Well,  It  Is  not  a  new  lament,  but  It  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  could  face  Packard's  well- 
documented  Indictment  without  a  sense  of 
anxiety,  and  one  of  the  odd  things  about  it  is 
that  we  are  having  a  Presidential  election  to 
determine  the  leadership  of  the  nation  for 
the  next  four  years  and  there  has  been  very 
little  talk  about  the  fundamental  Issues. 

Both  President  Nlxon  and  Senator  Mc- 
Govern  have  recognized  the  problem,  both 
favor  a  wider  distribution  of  Industry  and 
Jobs,  a  more  equal  standard  of  welfare  pay- 
ments and  tax  reform  which  would  produce 
a  fairer  redistribution  of  wealth. 

But  they  differ  wildly  about  the  means  of 
achieving  these  common  goals.  The  President 
Is  saying.  In  effect,  that  it  Is  possible  to  have 
$80-bllllon  defense  budgets  and  enough  bU- 
llons  left  over  to  win  the  domestic  battle  for 


social  order  and  to  maintain  a  vigorous  ex- 
pansion of  private  rewards.  Senator  Mc- 
Govern  Is  questioning  this  fundamental  as- 
sumption and  insisting  that  the  Government 
Is  faced  with  truly  radical  problems  and  must 
choose  radical  reforms  to  meet  them. 

But  far  more  time  and  space  have  been 
devoted  to  Tom  Eagleton's  health  than  to 
the  health  of  the  nation.  Far  more  to  the 
question  of  the  Vice-Presidency  than  to  the 
question  of  vice.  Par  more  to  Ed  Muskle's 
migrations  between  Washington  and  Maine 
and  his  final  withdrawal  from  the  Vlce-Presl- 
dentlal  race  than  to  the  vast  mlgraUons  of 
the  American  people. 

It  Is  widely  assumed,  for  example,  that  the 
question  of  the  security  of  the  United  States 
is  primarily  a  question  of  the  size  of  the 
defense  budget  and  the  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  about  the  control  of  old  and  new 
weapons  systems.  But  we  may  very  well  be 
coming  into  a  new  phase  of  world  history 
where  the  major  question  of  security  lies 
not  In  a  confrontation  of  armies  but  In  a 
confrontation  of  societies. 

Mr.  Lincoln  emphasized  the  point  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  when  the  American  people 
were  divided  over  what  kind  of  society  this 
was  to  be.  Foreign  armies  and  problems  wen 
not  the  major  threat,  he  InsUted,  but  Inter- 
nal dissension  and  confusion  could  weaken 
and  threaten  the  Republic.  This  U  stUl  a 
great  Issue  for  debate,  and  the  vast,  restless 
mlgraUons  of  the  American  people  are  only 
part  of  It. 

But  in  essence  this  problem  comes  down  to 
simpler  things.  "To  be  deeply  rooted  In  a 
place  that  has  meaning  Is  perhaps  the  best 
gift  a  child  can  have,"  Christopher  Morley 
wrote  long  ago.  "If  that  place  has  beauty  and 
a  feeling  of  permanence,  it  may  suggest  to 
him  unawares  that  sense  of  Identity  with  this 
physical  earth  which  Is  the  humblest  and 
happiest  of  life's  Intuitions." 


DID  JOHN  BIRCH  SEEK  DEATH? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "John  Birch:  Did  He  Seek 
Death?"  written  by  Wesley  McCune. 

Mr.  McCune  utilized  military  records 
surrounding  the  death  of  Capt.  John 
Birch  in  China  shortly  after  the  sur- 
render of  Japan.  These  records  were  re- 
leased only  this  year.  The  article  points 
to  the  inherent  weakness  of  extremist  or- 
ganizations— the  distortion  of  truth  and 
reality  in  promulgating  their  causes 
while  utilizing  the  basest  of  human  in- 
stincts. 

I  believe  the  article  to  be  an  important 
comment  on  the  John  Birch  Society, 
which  used  the  incident  to  promote  its 
doctrine  of  fear  and  hatred  in  our  coun- 
try. It  is  well  that  Senators  read  what 
Mr.  McCime  has  written. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

John  Birch:  Did  He  Seek  Death? 
(By  Wesley  McCune) 

(Note. — The  author,  a  former  correspond- 
ent for  Time  and  Newsweek,  is  director  of 
Group  Research.  Inc.,  a  Washington  orga- 
nization that  monitors  right-wing  activities.) 

In  1954,  a  candy  manufacturer  named 
Robert  Welch  wrote  a  book.  "The  Life  of 
John  Birch,"  which  told  how  an  American 
Baptist  missionary  who  had  turned  Intelli- 
gence officer  in  China  during  World  War  II 
became  the  first  casualty  of  World  War  III— 
the  war  against  communism.  Birch  was  killed 
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by  Chinese  Communist  soldiers  10  days  after 
Japan's  surrender  on  Aug.  14,  1945. 

In  1958,  Welch  organized  the  John  Birch 
Society,  and  he  remains  Its  leader.  Several 
governors  have  proclaimed  John  Birch  Day  on 
the  late  captain's  birthday,  and  Birch's  par- 
ents participate  In  the  society's  activities. 
When  the  organization's  existence  became 
public.  In  1961.  most  of  the  publicity  cen- 
tered on  Welch's  charge  that  President  Elsen- 
hower was  a  "dedicated,  conscious  agent  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy,"  but  there  was 
also  a  little  speculation  about  who  Capt. 
John  Birch  really  was. 

A  few  authorities  suggested  that  he  had 
provoked  his  own  death,  but  the  government 
refused  to  make  public  an  official  version. 
Welch  injected  the  charge  that  Washington 
suppressed  the  news  of  Birch's  death  because 
of  Communist  Influence.  This  was  part  of  his 
•grand  conspiracy "  theme,  and  his  basic 
speech  during  the  early  months  of  1962  In- 
cluded this  passage: 

"With  his  death  and  In  his  death  the  bat- 
tle lines  were  drawn.  In  a  struggle  from  which 
either  communism  or  Chrlsttan-style  civiliza- 
tion must  emerge  with  one  completely  tri- 
umphant and  the  other  completely  destroyed. 
Partly  for  these  reasons,  but  even  more  be- 
cause John  Birch— in  all  of  his  short  but 
outstanding  career — so  typified  the  bast  of 
America,  we  have  named  our  organization  Ui 
his  memory." 

A  16-page  tabloid  distributed  by  the  So- 
ciety in  1965  through  millions  of  Sunday 
newspapers  used  a  color  photograph  of  Birch 
In  uniform  on  the  cover  and  opened  with  two 
pages  depicting  him  as  a  martyr  to  the 
causes  of  the  United  States  and  Christianity. 
Included  in  the  publication  was  a  picture 
of  his  flag-draped  casket. 

SECRET    DOCUMENTS 

Requests  for  Army  records  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Capt.  Birch's  death  were  re- 
fused at  the  time  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  classified  "secret."  However,  persistent 
efforts  by  Samuel  J.  Archibald,  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  Freedom  oJHhrfor- 
matlon  Center  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
have  resulted  In  declassification  of  the  docu- 
ments after  nearly  27  years. 

About  50  pages  of  official  reports  make  It 
clear  that  Capt.  Birch,  whose  record  had 
been  very  good,  provoked  a  group  of  Chinese 
Communist  soldiers  Into  killing  him  and  al- 
most killing  his  Chinese  adjutant,  a  Lt. 
Tung,  by  being  demanding,  threatlng  and 
arrogant. 

Nine  days  after  Japan's  surrender,  Capt. 
Birch  was  assigned  to  lead  a  small  group  of 
U.S.,  Chinese  and  Korean  personnel  to  Su- 
chow  in  the  Interior  of  China  to  collect 
Japanese  files  and  check  the  airport  for  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services.  Although  the  war 
was  supposedly  over,  this  territory  was  oc- 
cupied by  Japanese  and  their  puppets  and 
there  was  still  hostility. 

Nationalist  forces  under  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  had  been  fighting  the  Jap- 
anese, as  had  Communist  Chinese  forces 
under  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-Lal. 

Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer,  Commander 
of  U.S.  forces  in  China,  was  also  chief  of 
staff  to  Chiang,  and  the  United  States  had 
an  oljserver  group  at  Commiuiist  headquar- 
ters in  Yenan.  The  two  Chinese  forces  were 
not  cooperating,  but  nevertheless,  both  were 
supposed  to  know  the  location  of  American 
missions.  In  this  case  they  didn't,  however 
because  the  area  was  occupied  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

DON'T    MIND    IF   THEY    KILL    ME 

The  Birch  Group  found  the  Japanese  co- 
operative the  first  day  of  the  mission,  but 
was  warned  of  danger  If  It  proceeded  into  the 
Commimlst  area.  Despite  the  warning.  Birch 
led  his  group  forward,  and  they  encountered 
some  Communist  troops.  Birch,  who  was 
fluent  In  Chinese,  was  allowed  to  pass,  but 


according  to  the  records,  Lt.  Tung  noticed 
that  Birch's  attitude  was  "a  little  severe." 
He  told  Birch  he  thought  his  conduct  was 
"dangerous,"  but  the  captain  replied:  "Never 
mind,  I  want  to  see  how  the  Communists 
treat  Americans.  I  don't  mind  If  they  kUl  me, 
for  America  will  then  stop  the  Communist 
movement  with  atomic  bombs." 

Nevertheless,  Birch  let  Tung  do  the  talk- 
ing to  the  next  two  groups,  and  there  were 
no  incidents.  At  Hwang  Kao  raUroad  station 
that  afternoon,  the  Chinese  were  more  bel- 
ligerent. Tung  reported  that  fact  to  Birch 
who  reacted  by  taking  a  hands-on-hip 
stance  and  telling  one  of  the  Chinese :  "Well ! 
So  you  want  to  disarm  us.  At  present  the 
Americans  have  liberated  the  whole  world, 
and  you  want  to  stop  us  and  disarm  us.  Are 
you  bandits?" 

By  this  time,  the  Birch  party  was  sur- 
rounded by  60  or  70  armed  Chinese.  After 
some  delay,  they  told  the  party  It  could  pro- 
ceed, but  Birch  refused  to  be  satisfied  until 
taken  to  the  commanding  officer.  When  a 
Communist  soldier  started  to  lead  them  back 
to  where  they  had  Just  been.  Birch  grabt)ed 
him  at  the  back  of  the  collar  and  said: 
"After  all,  what  are  you  people?  If  I  say 
bandits,  you  don't  have  the  appearance  of 
bandits.  You  are  worse  than  bandits." 

LEFT    FOE    DEAD 


A  short  distance  farther,  the  leader  of 
about  20  armed  Communists  ordered  his  men 
to  load  their  guns  and  disarm  Birch.  Tung 
tried  to  Intervene  again,  but  was  shot.  He 
lost  consciousness  after  hearing  another  shot 
and  hearing  Birch  say  he  was  hit  in  the  leg 
and  could  not  walk.  A  third  shot  apparently 
killed  Birch,  and  he  was  bayoneted  as  well. 
Both  men  were  left  for  dead,  but  Tung  was 
rescued  and  returned  to  an  American  base, 
where  he  was  Interrogated  at  length.  He  lost 
an  eye  and  a  leg. 

The  others  In  the  Birch  group  were  de- 
tained nearly  two  months,  and  reported 
later  that  they  were  treated  fairly  well.  Three 
of  the  Americans  made  out  a  Joint  report 
which  substantiated  Tung's,  especially  as  to 
Birch's  attitude  and  the  warnings  he  had 
been  given. 

Birch's  body  was  recovered  from  a  shal- 
low grave,  and  after  a  Catholic  service  was 
buried  with  military  honors  on  a  hillside 
near  Suchow. 

A  10-page  report  on  the  Incident,  sub- 
mitted to  Gen.  Wedemeyer  by  the  Judge  ad- 
vocate for  the  theater  and  dated  Nov.  13, 
1945,  relied  substantially  on  the  eyewitness 
accounts  by  Lt.  Tung.  It  concluded  that  "al- 
though Capt.  Birch's  conduct  immediately 
prior  to  his  death  Indicated  a  lack  of  good 
Judgment  and  failure  to  take  proper  pre- 
cautions in  a  dangerous  situation,  neverthe- 
less the  actions  taken  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Army  personnel  fell  short  of  accord- 
ing the  rights  and  privileges  due  even  to 
enemy  prisoners  of  war  and  constituted  mur- 
der." It  added:  "The  shooting  was  done 
ntallclously  ...  the  killing  was  completely 
without  Justification." 

With  that  conclusion,  however,  was  the 
following  statement:  "Since  the  presence  of 
the  Birch  party  in  the  area  had  not  been 
announced  to  the  Communists,  Nationalists 
or  the  Yenan  Observer  Group  .  .  .  and  be- 
cause the  Communists  were  still  in  battle 
action,  it  was  entirely  proper  for  them  to 
hold  Birch  and  Tung  until  satisfied  that  they 
were  friendly  groups.  Further,  In  view  of 
Birch's  attitude  and  actions,  the  Communists 
were  to  a  degree  properly  resentful  at  being 
termed  'bandits'  and  were  not  Inclined  to 
be  immediately  helpful." 

BELLIGF.RENT.    CONTEMPTUOUS 

The  report  also  concluded:  "Prom  T. 
Tung's  testimony,  it  seems  clear  that  Birch 
was  in  no  mood  to  treat  with  the  Communists 
and  that  his  actions  toward  them  were  bel- 
ligerent and  contemptuous." 


Gen.  Wedemeyer  wrote  Aug.  31  to  Mao  Tse- 
tung  about  the  incident,  expressing  gratitude 
for  past  cooperation  and  asking  for  a  prompt 
investigation  report.  A  reply  from  Yenan  as- 
serted that  Birch  and  Tung  had  approached 
from  the  enemy's  direction,  had  cursed  the 
Conununists  who  challenged  them,  and  were 
shot  in  self-defense. 

Wedemeyer  also  wrote  Chiang  Kai-shek 
asking  for  help  in  bringing  the  perpetrators 
to  justice.  Several  months  later,  having  re- 
ceived no  reply,  Wedemeyer  reminded  the 
generalissimo  of  the  request  and  received  a 
message  that  the  Nationalists  had  repeatedly 
asked  the  Communists  for  help  in  court- 
martialing  those  responsible  but  had  re- 
ceived no  response.  However,  the  message 
went  on,  the  matter  was  being  taken  up 
with  Chou  En-lal. 

That  was  March  15,  three  years  before 
Chou  and  Mao  drove  Chiang  (and  the  United 
States)  out  of  China. 

About  10  years  later,  Wedemeyer  wrote  an 
article  for  Robert  Welch's  new  Journal,  One 
Man's  Opinion,  and  soon  was  listed  on  Its 
editorial  advisory  committee.  In  1958,  Welch 
secretly  organized  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  changed  the  name  of  his  magazine  to 
American  Opinion.  Wedemeyer  remained  an 
adviser  through  the  October  Issue  of  1961, 
several  months  after  the  right-wing  orga- 
nization became  public,  but  a  fe  '  weeks  later 
he  told  Newsweek  magazine  that  he  had 
left  Welch. 

"I  knew  John  Birch  was  a  captain  in 
China,"  he  said.  "He  provoked  the  attack  on 
himself;  he  was  arrogant.  I  warned  Welch 
not  to  make  a  hero  of  Birch.  That's  why  I 
quit  ...  I  think  Welch  Is  a  dedicated,  fine 
American,  but  he  lacks  fcood  Judgment. " 

Ironically,  the  military  records  which  were 
finally  released  were  held  up  a  few  addi- 
tional days  so  that  their  disclosure  could 
not  cause  embarrassment  during  President 
Nixon's  trip  to  China  earlier  this  year. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION  AND 
THE  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  persistent  arguments  against 
the  Genocide  Convention  has  been  the 
contention  that  the  treaty  would  over- 
ride portions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
greatest  concern  is  that  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment 
would  be  put  in  jeopardy. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Goldberg  has 
addressed  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  this  matter.  As  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  our  former  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  he  is  eminently 
qualified  to  comment  on  the  relationship 
between  our  Constitution  and  this  treaty. 

Mr.  Goldberg's  opinion  is  very  clear 
and  is  very  well-founded.  He  states: 

The  Constitution,  of  course.  Is  supreme. 
It  would  be  unthinkable  that  even  a  treaty 
could  override,  for  example,  the  clear  com- 
mands of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  .  .  .  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  so  decided  and  on  this  point 
I  do  not  detect  any  lack  of  unanimity.  This 
is  our  supreme  document  and  Reid  v.  Covert 
is  a  controlling  precedent  which  I  do  not 
think  is  in  Jeopardy  by  any  further  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  Reid  against  Covert  decision  af- 
firms that  all  treaties  made  are  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  but  that  does  not 
imply  that  treaties  may  be  contrary  to 
the  Constitution.  Rather,  any  law  or 
treaty  must  comply  with  the  Constitu- 
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tion.  The  reasoning  behind  this  argu- 
ment is  impeccable.  If  any  court  declared 
that  treaties  may  supersede  sections  of 
the  Constitution,  it  would  be  advocating 
an  amendment  procedure  which  is  not 
sanctioned  by  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
over  treaties  has  been  repeatedly  reaf- 
firmed in  court  decisions.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  Genocide  Treaty 
lAill  take  away  rights  guaranteed  to  us 
by  the  first  amendment.  I  urge  Senators 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Genocide  Treaty. 


EXTENSION  OF  COMPREHENSIVE 
ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOL 
PREVENTION,  TREATMENT.  AND 
REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago.  I  cosponsored  the  Comprehensive 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
cf  1970  (P.L.  91-616) .  I  have  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  significant  progress  we 
have  made  toward  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  address  the  problems  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  Today,  I  am  co- 
siwnsorins  S.  3644,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  act  for  an  additional  3 
years. 

The  true  extent  of  the  problem  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism  is  just  being 
realized.  Dr.  Merlin  K.  DuVal,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  and  Sci- 
entific Affairs,  has  statec!  that  alcohol  is 
the  most  abused  drug  in  the  United 
States  today. 

There  are  over  9  million  alcoholics 
or  problem  drinkers  in  America.  The 
most  visible  victims  of  alcoholism  are  the 
inhabitants  of  skid  rows  across  the  Na- 
tion. Yet,  they  represent  only  3  to  5  per- 


cent of  the  alcoholic  population  of  the 
United  States.  Most  alcoholics  are  in  the 
Nation's  working  and  homemaking  popu- 
lation and  it  is  apparent  that  alcoholism 
represents  a  significant  drain  on  our  Na- 
tion's productivity. 

The  Texas  Commission  on  Alcoholi.sm 
estimates  that  there  are  425,000  alcoholic 
persons  in  Texas.  They  represent  ap- 
proximately 4  percent  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation. 

The  consequences  of  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  are  tragic.  Alcohol  is  re- 
sponsible for  28,000  traffic  deaths  each 
year.  Alcoholics  die  10  to  20  years  earlier 
than  the  average  American.  In  addition 
to  intoxication,  the  illnesses  associated 
with  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  in- 
clude emotional  disorders  and  chronic 
and  progressive  diseases  of  the  central 
nervous  system  and  of  the  liver,  heart, 
muscles,  gastrointestinal  tract,  and  other 
bodily  organs  and  tissues.  It  is  diflScult 
to  estimate  the  social  price  the  Nation  is 
paying  in  terms  of  broken  homes,  unem- 
ployment, and  poverty.  We  have  been 
able  to  determine  that  alcoholism  drains 
the  economy  of  some  $15  billion  annually. 

Public  intoxication  and  alcohol-related 
offenses  account  for  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  arrests  in  the  United  States 
annually.  Our  judicial  system  is  already 
overburdened,  but  more  importantly, 
judicial  action  provides  no  lasting  solu- 
tion to  the  alcoholism  problem  because 
it  does  not  provide  for  rehabilitation. 

I  am  encouraged  that  we  are  finally 
recognizing  that  alcoholism  is  not  a 
criminal  act.  It  is  an  illness  which  re- 
quires rehabilitation  through  a  broad 
range  of  health  and  social  services  tail- 
ored to  persons  at  different  stages  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism.  The  criminal 
law  is  not  an  appropriate  device  within 
itself  for  preventing  or  controlling  health 


problems.  Alcoholism  and  alcohol  abuse 
are  masive  public  health  problems. 

It  was  to  address  this  problem  that 
we  worked  so  diligently  to  enact  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970.  The  act  created  the 
National  Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  which  has  two  principal  over- 
all goals — to  assist  in  making  the  best 
alcoholism  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
services  available  at  the  commimity  level 
and  to  develop  effective  methods  of  pre- 
venting alcoholism  and  problem  drink- 
ing. To  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
NIAAA  fosters,  develops,  cmyiucts,  and 
supports  broad  progi-ams  m  research, 
training,  development  of  commimity 
services,  and  public  education. 

One  of  the  vital  parts  of  the  act  was 
the  authorization  of  State  formula  grants 
to  enable  the  States  to  develop  compre- 
hensive and  integrated  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  on  the  commu- 
nity level.  I  am  most  pleased  that  Texas 
was  the  first  State  to  have  its  State  plan 
approved  by  NIAAA  and  was  the  first 
State  to  receive  its  block  grant — which 
amounted  to  $1,637,247.  Texas  has  re- 
ceived a  total  of  more  than  $4,800,000  in 
Federal  fimds  during  the  past  2  years 
from  NIAAA. 

I  have  been  most  pleased  with  the  pro- 
grams that  have  developed  in  the  short 
span  of  2  years.  All  50  States  have  already 
developed  their  State  plans.  Congress 
now  needs  to  extend  and  expand  the  pro- 
gram of  alcohol  rehabilitation  begun  by 
the  1970  act  by  passing  S.  3644. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
grants  and  contracts  awarded  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


NIAAA  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  IN  STATE  OF  TEXAS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 


City 


Type 


Amount 


Fiscal  year  1971:  ,. 

St.  Joseph  Hospital El  Paso    ., -..  "-Jf    - 

Bexar  MH/MR ..-  San  Antomo H-16- 

Mclsaac  Houston -  Research.. 

Davis - do  --.- 2°      • 

Geller  -  San  Antonio do.... 

Baer  Houston 2" ■    - 

Haber Galweston do.-.. 


$520. 735 
384.851 
40, 519 
43.473 
20. 537 
'83.310 
29, 730 


Subtotal. 


Fiscal  year  1972: 

St  Joseph  Hospital. 


Bexar  MH/MR. 


El  Paso H  16  (V).. 

H-16(lll). 

H-I6(lll). 
San  Antonio H  16(V).. 


1,123.155 


755,290 
130,730 
65.093 
501,850 


City 


Typ« 


Amount 


Project  Bravo    

Indian  alcoholism  program 

(Williams). 
Bell  County  MH'MR.    .  . 

Shanbour 

Geller 

Baer 

Haber 

Davis. 

State  occupational 

State  formula 


El  Paso 
Dallas 


H  16(111) 

R  18  CA.. 

R-18  SSA. 


Belton R  18  SSD. 

Houston. Research.. 

San  Antonio do 

Houston do 

Galveston do 

Houston do  ... 


Subtotal 
Total    .. 


$44,099 
96.521 
93. 750 

204,945 
36,100 
21,131 
62. 295 
29,741 
46.131 
49.896 
1,631,247 


3.768.819 


4,891,974 


I  Continuation  of  fiscal  year  1970  funds. 


RELEASE  OP  COMMITTEE  REPORT 
ON  PROBLEMS  OF  ELECTRICAL 
POWER  PRODUCTION  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 4  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  submitted  to  the  Senate 
its  first  interim  report  under  the  au- 
thority of  Senate  Resolution  No.  45  which 
authorized  a  national  fuels  and  energy 
policy  study.  The  Interim  report  has  been 
Printed  and  copies  are  now  available  for 
distribution. 


The  interim  report  is  entitled  "Prob- 
lems of  Electrical  Power  Production  in 
the  Southwest,"'  and  the  situation  cov- 
ered by  the  report  is  quite  specific.  It  is 
a  situation,  however,  which  involves  and 
exemplifies  many  broad  energy  problems 
and  public  policy  issues  which  are  of 
growing  importance  to  all  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

The  geographical  region  of  concern  in 
this  report  includes  parts  of  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Nevada 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Four  Cor- 
ners" area.  In  recent  years,  large  scale 


coal-fired  powerplants  have  been 
planned  and  are  being  constructed  in 
this  area  which  may  ultimately  result 
in  an  energy  complex  of  tremendous 
capacity. 

The  major  plants  usually  associated 
with  this  development  are:  the  Foiu- 
Comers  and  San  Juan  plants  in  New 
Mexico:  the  Navajo  plant  in  Arizona; 
the  Kaiparowits  and  Huntington  Can- 
yon plants  in  Utah,  and  the  Mohave 
plant  in  Nevada. 

At  present,  only  two  of  these  plants 
are  in  operation.  They  account  for  about 
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3.700  megawatts  of  capacity.  Ultimately, 
aJl  of  the  plants  will  provide  over  12,000 
megawatts — enough  to  serve  about  9  mil- 
lion people. 

As  the  analysis  in  tliis  report  displays, 
the  major  part,  at  lea&i,  of  the  energy 
planned  to  be  produced  by  these  plants 
will  be  urgently  needed.  Furthermore, 
development  of  the  plants  would  bring 
employment  and  economic  activity  to 
the  desert  region  which  will  provide  new 
opportunities  for  the  residents,  particu- 
larly the  Indian  people.  This  has  been 
a  national  social  objective  for  some  time. 
It  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  a 
joint  Federal-State  Commission  estab- 
lished especially  to  assist  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  Foiu-  Corners  area. 

At  the  sume  time,  it  appears  equally 
certain  that  development  of  the  energy 
resources  of  the  Foui-  Corners  region,  re- 
gardless of  the  very  best  measures  which 
technology  can  provide,  will  have  signifi- 
cant adverse  environmental  impacts.  The 
de.sert  area,  until  recently,  has  remained 
sparsely  populated  and  undeveloped.  Its 
unpi  ralleled  scenery  and  unique  ecolo- 
gical systems  have  been  largely  undis- 
turbed by  the  works  of  man.  Develop- 
ment will  surely  result  in  significant 
changes. 

The  tradeoffs  between  the  preservation 
of  environmental  value.-3  and  economic 
develoi)ment  which  supports  other  major 
social  gonls.  such  as  equal  opportunity, 
are  among  the  most  difficult  questions  of 
energy  policy.  The  study  h..s  significance 
far  beyond  the  immediate  questions  of 
Federal  responsibility  foi-  the  situation 
which  exi.~.ts  in  the  Southwest  and  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  future  decisions  con- 
cerning the  Southwest  energy  complex. 
Reference  to  the  case  will  be  useful  in 
the  committee's  further  consideration  of 
major  energy  policy  issues.  Among  the 
issues  to  which  it  has  relevance  are: 

The  long-teim  implications  of  con- 
tinuing present  growth  rates  of  energy 
demand,  especially  for  electrical  power; 

The  increasing  trend  toward  the  em- 
ployment of  environmental  regulation 
for  local  zoning  or  control  of  local  de- 
velopmeiit  with  the  attendant  impact  on 
regional  and  national  development; 

The  institutional  structure  of  the  elec- 
trical utility  industry  ai.'d  the  industry's 
responsiveness  to  public  planning  needs : 
Increasing  ini'oli-'  concern  over  mas.sive 
strip  mining  of  th.e  co'l  resources  of 
the  West,  and  the  impli:r;tions  of  the  use 
ot  this  extensive  coal  resource  in  nieethig 
future  energy  rtqui.tments; 

The  organizational  structure  of  Fed- 
eral energy  apencies  arid  its  effect  upon 
their  capabilities  to  make  and  implement 
public  decisions: 

The  state  of  technology  of  electrical 
power  generation  and  transmission  and 
the  adequacy  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  field;  and 

Evolving  environmental  protection  law 
and  regulations  and  their  relationships 
to  other  social  objectives  and  needs. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  realiza- 
tion to  come  out  of  the  study  is  that  de- 
spite the  important  statewide,  regional, 
and  national  interests  in  the  resources  of 
the  Southwest  desert  region,  many  criti- 
cal commitments  of  those  resources  have 


been  made  based  upon  very  narrow  and 
short-term  considerations. 

The  situation  which  presently  exists 
in  the  Four  Corners  area  is  the  cumu- 
lative result  of  numerous  resource  man- 
agement decisions,  each  of  which  was 
made  without  adequate  consideration  of 
alternatives  and  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  long-rang  impacts.  The 
commitments  which  have  already  been 
made  greatly  constrain  the  options  which 
remain  open  to  the  region  for  the  future. 
The  energy  being  produced  by  the  exist- 
ing plants  and  mines  and  those  which 
are  presently  being  developed  will  be 
essential  to  the  region's  power  system. 
In  the  near  term,  there  are  no  viable 
alternatives  to  those  developments.  The 
water  and  the  coal  wliich  are  committed 
to  their  operation  are  foreclosed  to  other 
potential  uses.  The  environmental  im- 
pacts of  the  siting  choices  may  be  miti- 
gated, but  the  decisions  can  no  longer  be 
retrieved.  We  still  do  not  have  the  essen- 
tial information  to  judge  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  these  commitments. 

The  report  is  realistic  in  its  appraisal 
of  the  shortcomings  of  past  Federal  ac- 
tions, and  it  is  blunt  In  recogiiizing  the 
complexity  of  the  problems.  But  it  does 
offer  constructive  recommendations  both 
of  a  general  nature  and  in  the  specific 
iEsue  areas  of  energy-  demand,  air  quality, 
strip  mining,  the  interests  of  the  Indian 
people  of  the  region,  and  water  resources. 
Our  principal  objective  now  should  be 
to    confront     the     problems    honestly, 
openly,  and  in  a  cooperative  spirit.  To 
take  as  an  example  only  one  aspect  of  the 
situation,  the  strir  niines  at  Black  Mesa 
and  Four  Corners  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Reclamatic:r  efforts  have 
ihus  far  proceeded  at  a  very  slow  pace. 
They  should  be  accelerated.  We  should 
find  out  exactly   what   can   be   accom- 
plished and  what  the  shortcomings  are 
and  apply  all  of  the  abilities  of  govern- 
ment  and   industry   to   seeking   better 
methods. 

In  the  light  of  that  experience — rather 
than  in  speculation  and  controversy — 
we  can  realistically  appraise  new  pro- 
posals for  such  mining  developments  for 
powerplants  and  coal  gasification  in  the 
Southwest,  in  the  much  larger  prospec- 
tive   developments    in    Wyoming    and 
Montan.i.  and  elsewhere.  In  each  area 
of  concern  covered  by  the  report  there 
are  similar  needs  and  opportunities  to 
improve  the  existing  situation  and  to  lay 
groundwork  for  better  future  decisions. 
The    findings    and    recommendations 
which  are  set  forth  in  this  report  do  not 
exhaust  the  committee's  interests  in  the 
case.  Some  of  the  broad  national  policy 
issues  will  be  treated  further  in  the  final 
re'vort  of  the  natioml  fuels  and  energy 
policy  study.  The  findings  and  recom- 
mendations in  this  interim .  report  are, 
however,  of  great  significance  both  to 
the  Southwest  region  and  to  the  Nation. 
I  am  hopetui:  that  those  in  the  Congress, 
in  the  executive  agencies,  and  outside  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  have  in- 
terests and  responsibilities  regarding  the 
Nation's   ene)'gv   resources  will   consult 
the  report  in  its  entirety.  The  recom- 
mendations call  for  actions  on  the  part  of 
Federal  officials  and  otlier  participants 


in  the  development  of  the  Southwest 
energy  complex.  Some  of  them  refer 
directly  to  congressional  action.  I  intend 
to  strive  for  expeditious  action  wherever 
congressional  actions  are  indicated  which 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior 
Conunittee.  I  am  hopeful  that  recom- 
mendations involving  the  jurisdiction  of 
other  committees  will  be  considered  by 
those  committees  as  constructive  sug- 
gestions which  are  made  in  the  coopera- 
tive spirit  of  Senate  Resolution  No.  45. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  However,  I  urge  Senators  to  con- 
sider them  not  standing  alone  but  along 
with  the  introductory  and  background 
chapters  of  the  report  itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Findings  and  Recommendations 


A.    GENERAL 

I.  Findings 

1.  mere  Is  a  national  commitment,  which 
has  been  given  expression  by  the  Congress 
in  legislation  such  as  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  and 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
that  the  quality  of  the  nation's  environ- 
ment must  be  prescribed  to  protect  and  en- 
iiar-ce  tlie  quality  of  life  for  this  and  future 
generations  of  Americans.  This  commitment 
must  provide  the  basis  for  decisions  regard- 
ing Federal  responsibilities  and  actions  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  southwest- 
ern desert  regions. 

2.  The  national  interests  In  and  the  at- 
tendant Federal  responsibilities  for  the 
energy  complex  now  being  developed  In  the 
Four  Corners  area  are  particularly  significant 
because  of  the  Federal  trustee  relationship 
with  the  Indian  people  of  the  region,  the 
extensive  Federal  ownership  of  public  lands 
and  the  Important  national  park  system 
units  which  will  be  affected  by  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  significant  Federal  Investment 
In  resource  development  for  the  region. 

3.  The  Department  of  the  Interior,  along 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  has  long  had 
responsibilities  and  authority  to  consider  the 
conservation  and  preservation  of  areas  of 
unique  natural  beauty  and  of  historical  and 
scientific  interest.  This  objective  Is  set  forth 
explicity  In  the  Presidential  approval  of 
policies  for  water  and  related  land  resource 
planning,  printed  In  1962  as  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  97,  87th  Congress. 

4.  The  Federal  Interests  and  Involvement 
In  coal-fired  powerplant  development  in  the 
Four  Corners  area  are  unique  because  of  the 
direct  Federal  financial  participation  in  the 
Navajo  powerplant,  the  special  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  regard- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  Sys- 
tem, and  the  extensive  commitments  of  In- 
dian and  nationally  owned  natural  resources 
to  the  development. 

5.  The  cooperative  planning  efforts  of  util- 
ities participating  in  the  Western  Energy 
and  Supply  Transmission  Associates  plan- 
ning group  and  the  Federal  Involvement  in 
resource  and  siting  decisions  In  the  South- 
west provide  some  measure  of  unified  plan- 
ning for  regional  energy  resource  manage- 
ment. There  is  evidence,  however,  that  pub- 
lic information  about  utility  plans  until  re- 
cently has  been  Inadequate,  and  that  publi'^ 
participation  in  planning  would  be  greatly 
Improved  by  the  procedures  contemplated  in 
powerplant  siting  legislation  presently  pend- 
ing In  the  Congress.  More  Important,  the 
problems  now  being  experienced  in  the  Pour 
Corners  area  will  be  more  severe  in  other 
regions  of  the  country  where  the  Federal  in- 
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volvement  is  limited  or  nonexistent  unless 
institutional  arrangements  and  procedures 
to  improve  planning  and  build  public  con- 
fidence in  utility,  Staw  pnd  Federal  planning 
for  meeting  electrical  power  requirements 
are  strengthened. 

6.  Despite  the  extent  of  the  Federal  in- 
volvement In  and  responsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  region's  energy  resources, 
there  has  been  and  still  Is  insufficient  avail- 
able Information  upon  which  to  base  sound 
resource  management  decisions.  This  inade- 
quacy of  information  relates  to  baseline  en- 
vironmental data,  to  the  day-by-day  activi- 
ties associated  with  the  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  Southwest  thermal 
powerplant  complex,  and  to  basic  knowledge 
of  the  physical  and  physiological  environ- 
ment impacts  of  such  developments. 

7.  The  present  Four  Corners  situation  re- 
flects the  cumulative  effect  of  numerous  re- 
source management  decisions,  each  of  which 
was  limited  in  the  scope  of  its  objectives  and 
of  its  geographic  concern.  Private  and  public 
utilities,  local.  State,  and  Federal  agencies. 
Irdian  tribes,  corporations,  and  individuals 
collectively  and  severally  have  participated 
ill  decisions  which  were  made  to  achieve 
limited  and  relatively  short-term  goals  and 
which  often  were  made  without  full  knowl- 
edge or  adequate  consideration  of  the  full 
range  of  alternatives,  the  potential  regional 
impacts,  or  the  long-range  desirability  of  the 
actions  Involved. 

In  1968,  for  example,  the  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  recommendation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  become  a  financial  participant 
in  the  Navajo  thermal  powerplant.  This  par- 
ticipation was  viewed  as  an  attractive  alter- 
native to  the  construction  of  major  hydro- 
electric dams  on  the  Colorado  River  primarily 
because  of  environmental  opposition  to  the 
dams.  The  long-term  environmental  Impact 
of  the  thermal-electric  alternative,  however, 
was  not  subjected  to  study  in  detail  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  dams. 

This  and  other  single  objective  decisions 
have  resulted  in  investments  of  natural  re- 
sources and  commitments  to  courses  of 
action  which  will  seriously  constrain  the  re- 
maining opportunities  to  achieve  optimum 
resource  and  environmental  management 
throughout  the  region. 

8.  The  prospects  for  achieving  sound  re- 
gional economic  and  environmental  manage- 
ment conditions  in  the  Four  Corners  region 
have  been  seriously  hampered  by  inadequate 
planning  and  coordination  among  the  several 
parties,  governmental  and  private.  Involved 
in  the  present  development.  Piecemeal  decl- 
son-maklng  on  powerplant  proposals  may 
have  the  long-range  Impact  of,  in  effect, 
"zoning"  t'le  region  for  a  single  purpose — 
power  generation — by  allocating  scarce  nat- 
ural resources  and  preempting  for  that  pur- 
pose the  capacity  of  the  region  to  absorb 
pollutants. 

9.  The  special  set  of  circumstances  in  the 
Southwest,  particularly  the  extensive  Federal 
involvement  and  the  broad  range  of  environ- 
mental problems  encountered,  must  be 
viewed  as  an  opportunity  and  responsibility 
to  explore  new  mechanisms  for  cooperative 
environmental  research  and  planning  in- 
volving all  legitimate  values  and  all  levels  of 
government  and  private  industry.  The  -lab- 
oratory" provided  by  the  existing  activities 
must  i)o  utilized  to  define  problems  and  dis- 
cover solutions  applicable  both  in  the  South- 
west and  elsewhere.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  as  large  coal-fired  powerplaiUs  pre 
proposed  and  come  under  development  in  the 
States  of  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin;  In  Wyo- 
ming, Montana.  North  Dakota.  South  Da- 
kota; and  in  other  regions  of  the  country, 
many  of  the  Issues  found  in  the  Four  Corners 
area  will  be  duplicated  throughout  a  vast 
portion  of  the  nation. 

10.  The  Four  Corners  Regional   Commis- 
sion, a  joint  Federal-State  planning  body, 


provides  an  existing  organteatlon  with  a  po- 
tential for  coordination  of  Federal  and  State 
interests  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
economic  and  environmental  well-being  of 
the  Region's  residents.  The  Commission 
would  appear  particularly  suitable  as  a  co- 
ordinating body  because  of  its  Congressional 
charter.  The  Commission  was  established 
after  initial  Federal  involvement  in  the  re- 
gion's power  development  had  begvm.  To 
date,  moreover,  the  capability  of  the  Com- 
mission to  undertake  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  management 
planning  has  been  limited  by  inadequate 
funding  and  restrictions  en  statutory  author- 
ity. How  many,  if  any,  of  the  current  Issues 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  Commis- 
sion been  in  existence  at  the  inception  of  the 
power  develcpment  can  not  be  known. 
2.  Rrcomrncndations 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Four  Corners  Regional 
Commission  a-.d  other  Federal  age:^cle'3, 
should  develop  a  general,  rcgjon-wide  study 
of  the  long-range  economic  and  environ- 
mental impact  of  carront  fsderal  decisions 
and  activities  concerning  the  Southwest 
energy  complex.  Despiie  the  inadequacies  of 
1  ifcrmaiion  and  the  uncertainties  inherent 
in  o'.tch  a  complex  analysis,  the  best  possible 
projections  of  future  conditions  should  be 
developed  and  updated  periodically  as  better 
Inforiiiatiou  becomes  available.  This  study 
should  provide  a  framework  for  public  con- 
sideration of  future  decisions  about  Individ- 
ual resource  development  proposals. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be 
raithorized  and  directed  to  report  annually 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  activities  associated  with  thermal 
powerplant  development  in  the  Southwest 
and  otner  Western  States,  on  the  Federal  in- 
terest and  responsibilities  therein,  and  on  the 
actual  and  anticipated  environmental  effects 
of  those  activities  along  with  his  recommen- 
dations concerning  Federal  action  to  prevent 
or  mitigate  environmental  Impacts  of  region- 
al and  national  concern. 

The  Secretary  should  also  be  directed  to 
cooperate  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
and  State  agencies  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining an  appropriate  data  gathering  and 
research  program   to  support  these  reports. 

2.  Pending  legislation  to  establish  a  Fed- 
erally assisted  land  use  planning  program 
should  be  enacted  to  (1)  provide  financial 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  States 
to  develop  the  information  and  institutional 
mechanisms  necessary  to  make  long-term  re- 
S3urcc  management  and  development  deci- 
sions: (2)  insure  cooperative  Federal-State 
consideration  of  state- wide,  regional,  and 
national  needs  and  interests  In  major  land- 
use  decisions;  ai^.d  (31  to  encourage  multi- 
objective  planning  on  the  basis  of  appropri- 
ate geographic  areas  .-.o  that  environmental 
management  can  accommodate  needed 
natural  resource  developments  with  mini- 
mum envlronme.  tal  degradation. 

3.  Legislation  designed  to  improve  power 
plant  sltlrg  decisions  Fhould  be  enacted  to 
establish  procedures  for  open  long-range 
planning;  timely  siting  decisions;  and 
smooth,  predictable  construction  schedtiles. 
The  legislation  should  Include  provision  for: 
(1)  long  range  (at  least  10  years)  advance 
planning  through  a  public  forum  on  at  least 
a  regional  basis:  (2)  effective  public  partici- 
pation at  all  stages  of  the  planning  and 
approval  process  to  Improve  responsiveness 
to  a  broad  range  of  Issues,  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  decision-making  process,  and  in- 
siire  agency  credibility;  (3)  early  Identifica- 
tion of  alternative  sites  suitable  for  power 
plants;  (4)  establishment  of  a  certification 
program  that  achieves  so  far  as  possible 
one-stop  approval  at  the  state  or  regional 
level  of  proposed  power  facilities  with  Fed- 
eral certification  cf  Federal  faculties  or 
where  the  state  or  region  has  failed  to  es- 


Ubllsh  qualified  certification  bodies;  (5) 
periodic  review  of  power  plants  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  practicability  of  retro- 
fitting operating  plants  with  the  latest  tech- 
nological developments  to  Improve  safety  or 
reduce  environmental  impacts:  (6)  an  effi- 
cient, expeditious  form  of  judicial  review  on 
contested  issues  which  will  result  in  early 
decisions  and  which  will  avoid  economic 
waste  and  the  risk  of  low  power  reserves. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  other 
Federal  officials  who  have  responsibilities  for 
Federal  decisions  involving  the  development 
of  the  powerplant  complex  In  the  Southwest 
should  vlevv  the  procedures  established 
under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  both  as  an  opportunity 
and  an  obligation  to  provide  a  basis  for  well- 
informed  advance  public  participation  In 
major  resource  decisions.  Federal  officials 
should  strive  to  make  the  maximum  use  of 
environmental  impact  statements  to  pro- 
vide the  national,  regional,  and  local  publics 
with  full  Information  on  the  need  for,  the 
alternatives,  and  the  long-range  implica- 
tions of  specific  proposals  for  development. 

5.  In  view  of  the  deficiencies  in  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  long-range  regional  im- 
pacts of  the  development  of  coal-fired  power- 
plants;  the  uncertainties  concerning  the 
timing  and  nature  of  emerging  competitive 
uses  for  land,  minerals,  water,  and  other 
natural  resources;  the  limited  capacity  of  the 
regional  environment  to  absorb  pollution; 
the  transitional  state  of  pollution  control 
technology  and  regulation;  and  the  lack  of 
comprehensive  regional  planning;  and  in  the 
face  of  incontrovertible  need  for  electric 
energy  in  the  Southwest,  additional  power- 
plant  development  decisions  will  have  to  be 
made  under  conditions  of  insufl:iclent  knowl- 
edge of  the  long-term  Impacts  and  with  In- 
adequate time  for  optimum  planning  in 
order  to  meet  future  energy  requirements. 
The  Immediate  Implementation  of  appropri- 
ate research  and  invest Igptions  which  will 
provide  sound  information  for  planning  is 
Imperative.  In  the  interim,  untU  adequate 
information  is  available,  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  should  be  limited  to 
the  minimum  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
gional power  requirements.  Premature  com- 
mitments should  be  avoided  both  in  regard 
to  additional  development  In  the  Southwest 
or  to  major  new  energy  developments  in- 
volving Federal  resources  In  other  regions. 

6.  Legislation  to  develop  new  institutions 
and  procedures  for  planning  the  .use  of  the 
public  lands,  for  setting  new  standards  and 
requirements  which  reflect  changed  condi- 
tions, and  to  update  the  land  laws  to  reflect 
such  changed  condltlono  should  be  adopted. 
At  a  minimum,  this  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for:  (1)  coordinated  Federal-State  plan- 
ning in  areas  of  mutual  concern  and  Inter- 
est; (2)  a  resource  Inventory  and  a  survey  of 
projected  demands  which  will  be  placed  on 
the  public  lands  for  recreation,  transporta- 
tion, mineral  development,  the  generation 
ai.a  transmission  of  energy-  resources  and 
other  demands:  (3)  a  system  of  Federal  plan- 
ning and  management  authority  which  takes 
into  consideration  and  accommodates  the  di- 
verse and  legitimate  requirements  of  the  im- 
mediately affected  public,  operators  of  essen- 
tial utilities,  local  and  State  governments, 
and  the  Federal  government:  and  (4)  public 
p.-.rtlcipation  at  early  and  appropriate  stages 
in  the  planning  process. 

7.  The  Four  Corners  Regional  Commission 
should  undertake  the  necessary  studies  to  In- 
corporate development  plans  and  projects  in 
the  92  county  region  to  in.sure  that  the  natu- 
ral qualities  of  the  Region  are  preserved  in 
the  course  of  proposed  economic  growth.  The 
Congress  should  give  consideration  to  wheth- 
er the  authority  of  the  Commission  should  be 
expanded  as  necessary  to  facilitate  the  opti- 
mum use  of  the  Joint  Federal-State  partner- 
ship available  in  the  Commission  toward  an 
Integrated  and  coordinated  approach  to  eco- 
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nomic    planning    and   development    for    the 
Four  Corners  Region. 

B.  ENERGY  DEMAND  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

1.  Findings 

1.  Based  upon  the  assumption  of  the  mini- 
mum probable  growth  energy  demands  In  the 
Southwest,  and  assuming  the  maximum 
probable  development  of  nuclear,  hydroelec- 
tric, and  other  fossil  fuel  power  generation, 
there  will  be  a  remaining  requirement  for 
a  substantial  amount  of  coal-fired  generat- 
ing capacity  to  be  developed  in  the  rej;ion  be- 
fore 1980  and  probably  between  1980  and 
1990. 

2.  There  are  a  number  of  potential  sites 
m  tlie  Southwest  which  could  support  coal- 
llred  powerplants  of  1000  megawatt  capacity 
or  greater.  Important  planning  decisions 
remain  to  be  made  concerning  the  selections 
among  these  potential  sites,  the  sizes  of  in- 
dividual developments,  and  the  timing  and 
sequence  of  construction  of  future  power- 
plants.  These  planning  decisions  should  bene- 
lit  from  the  past  experience  in  the  region. 
They  should  incorporate  the  best  available 
information  on  environmental  Impact  and 
the  best  available  technology  for  the  !)ro- 
ductlon  of  clean  electrical  energy.  Selection 
of  particular  sites  and  commitments  to  par- 
ticular developments  should  be  based  upon 
a  careful  evalualli.n  and  examination  of  the 
regional  environmental,  social  and  economic 
consequences  of  each  potential  site. 

3.  The  demand  for  energy  in  the  Southwest 
is  not  substantially  created  by  "frivolous"  or 
"unnecessary"  uses.  However,  the  continued 
promotional  advertising  by  utilities  In  the 
region,  In  the  face  of  growing  public  opposl- 
sion  and  in  view  of  the  problems  posed  by 
the  projected  growth  in  demand,  contributes 
to  public  frustration  and  lack  of  credibility 
in  the  projections. 

4.  Existing  public  policy  expressed  In  the 
Federal  Power  Act  and  elsewhere  which  re- 
quires utilities  to  provide  abundant,  reliable 
power  to  all  customers  and  which  primarily 
stresses  the  maintenance  of  low  rates  as  the 
primary  public  concern  In  regulation  has 
fostered  a  tradition  in  the  electrical  Indus- 
try which  clashes  with  emerging  public  at- 
titudes and  values.  These  new  attitudes  and 
values  stress  costly  environmental  protection 
and  conservation  of  resources  and  question 
the  advisability  of  encouraging  unlimited 
growth. 

5.  The  siting  of  major  powerplants  In- 
volves public  interests  of  regional  scope. 
With  load  centers  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  power  plant  sites,  benefits  and  Impacts 
are  distributed  beyond  State  Jurisdictions. 
Natioifcl  assets  and  resources  arc  Involved 
and  thi  economic  tradeoffs  affect  Interests 
far  beyond  those  of  the  utilities  or  even  of 
their  customers  or  the  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments with  Jurisdiction  over  the  locations 
of  power  source  and  demand. 

6.  The  level  of  support  for  research  and 
development  In  the  conventional  technol- 
ogies of  electrical  generation  and  transmis- 
sion Is  not  adequate  to  accommodate  the  In- 
creasingly stringent  public  demands  for  relia- 
bility, environmental  protection,  and  flexi- 
bility In  siting  of  facilities. 

7.  The  timing  of  powerplant  construction 
In  the  foreseeable  future  will  be  a  critical 
factor  In  the  preemption  of  water,  land  and 
mineral  resources  by  powerplants  In  prefer- 
ence to  emerging  potential  competitive  uses 
such  as  coal  gasification  and  oil  shale  devel- 
opment. The  urcency  of  the  need  for  power- 
plants  Is  also  a  critical  factor  In  decisions  as 
to  whether  or  not  to  accept  environmental 
impacts.  Many  of  these  decisions  are  right- 
fully public  decisions  because  they  necessi- 
tate commitments  of  publicly  owned  re- 
sources and  Involve  the  responsibilities  of 
Federal  agencies.  There  are,  however,  no  In- 
dependent Federal  determinations  of  pro- 
jected power  demands  and  supplies  except 


those  based  upon  projections  by  the  utilities 
which  propose  the  developments. 

8.  Historically,  electric  utilities  in  the 
United  States  have  evolved  an  Institutional 
responsibility  to  meet  the  demands  of  all 
.."ustomers  without  deliberate  limitation. 
Most  power  systems  have  little  physical  abil- 
ity to  selectively  reduce  service  even  In  emer- 
gencies. The  present  Inflexible  situation 
poses  the  threat  of  general  shortages  or  total 
blackouts  of  systems  whenever  peak  loads 
might  exceed  system  capacity.  The  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  such  uncontrolled 
shortages  and  the  Inability  to  selectively 
manage  critical  peak  conditions  are  serious 
constraints  upon  trade-off  decisions  where 
power  needs  and  environmental  concerns  are 
in  conflict. 

9.  Although  the  current  controversy  over 
I  he  power  development  in  the  Southwest  has 
not  greatly  highlighted  transmission  lines, 
it  is  probable  that  the  ultimate  transmission 
grid  contemplated  will  pose  the  most  severe 
problems  of  aesthetic  Insults  to  the  region. 
There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  environmental 
impacts  of  transmission  lines  have  been  ade- 
quately considered  In  powerplant  site  selec- 
tion. 

2.  Recommendations 

1.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  National  F^els  and 
Energy  Study  authorized  by  S.  Res.  45  will 
address  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  f>os- 
slble  significant  changes  In  public  attitudes 
regarding  increased  use  of  power  and  regard- 
ing continued  growth  generally. 

2.  In  the  course  of  the  Committee's  study 
of  national  fuels  and  energy  policy,  coiislder- 
ation  will  be  given  to  empowering  an  appro- 
priate Federal  agency  to  prepare  and  main- 
tain independent  projections  of  regional 
power  supplies  and  demands  as  a  basis  for 
public  decisions,  and  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing an  appropriate  Federal  agency  to  un- 
dertake an  In-depth  study  of  the  extent  of 
the  opportunity  for.  and  the  alternatives 
available  to  reduce  the  growth  in  demand  for 
electric  pKJwer  such  as  revising  the  electric 
rate  structure.  Internalizing  social  and  en- 
vironmental costs  associated  with  power  pro- 
duction, reconunending  conservation  prac- 
tices that  would  permU  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  capacity  and  available  fuels,  and 
studying  whether  a  system  of  contingency 
planning  utilizing  end-use  controls  as  a 
means  to  ration  electrical  energy  is  a  practi- 
cal policy  option. 

3.  The  design  of  future  power  plants 
should  incorporate  the  greatest  possible  flex- 
ibility for  the  modification  or  supplementa- 
tion of  air  pollution  control  equipment  dur- 
ing or  after  construction  as  new^  technologies 
become  available. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  cooper- 
ation with  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies, should  initiate  a  study  of  the  potential 
for  the  development  of  coal  gasification 
plants  In  the  Southwest.  Tlie  study  should 
develop  preliminary  Information  of  the  prob- 
able requirements  for  sites,  water,  coal,  and 
other  resources  for  such  installations  and  on 
the  probable  environmental  effects.  In  future 
decisions  regarding  powerplants,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  such  developments  as 
an  alternative  source  of  energy. 

5.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  estab- 
lish a  balanced  and  sustained  Federal  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  to  reduce 
environmental  Impacts  of  i>ower  facilities, 
Improve  generation  and  transmission  effici- 
encies, and  develop  new  sources  of  clean,  re- 
liable energy.  Such  a  program  is  needed  to 
develop  options  for  meeting  projected  elec- 
trical demands  within  the  constraints  Im- 
posed by  environmental  protection  require- 
ments and  other  public  planning  needs.  Tills 
program  should  be  funded  by  an  assessment 
on  electricity  consumption  and  directed  by 
an  Independent  conunlssion  with  provisions 
to  Insure  high  visibility  and  public  account- 
ability. 


C.    AIR   QUALITY 

1.  Findings 

1.  The  exisUng  and  proposed  powerplants 
are  and  will  be  major  sources  of  manmade 
air  polUUion  in  the  Southwest. 

2.  Emissions  of  existing  powerplants  have 
inja.^iirably  degraded  air  quality  In  the  re- 
L;ion.  Even  with  employment  of  the  best  pol- 
lution control  technology,  development  of 
proposed  additional  plants  probably  will  re- 
sult in  further  degra,dation. 

3.  The  relatively  recent  establishment  and 
rapid  evolution  of  air  quality  law  and  regula- 
tions at  all  governmental  levels  when  coupled 
with  the  long  lead  times  necessary  for  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  powerplants  and 
the  developmental,  or  even  experimental,  na- 
ture of  many  of  the  advanced  pollution  con- 
trol technologies  available  have  introduced 
.serious  uncertainties  Into  utility  planning 
for  power  supplies  In  the  Southwest. 

4.  The  monitoring  of  air  quality  which 
jiresently  is  underway  in  the  region  Is  ex- 
tremely limited  even  in  the  Immediate  vicin- 
i*.y  of  operating  powerplants.  Monitoring  of 
rCcSional  effects  is  confined  to  a  few  special, 
:>hort-term  studies.  There  do  not  seem  to  be 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  comprehen- 
.sive,  reliable  monitoring  programs  by  any 
governmental  entity.  It  will  continue  to  be 
impossible  to  determine  reliably  the  Impact 
which  powerplants  are  having  until  adequate 
measurement  of  air  quality  indicators  are 
iiiade.  Furthermore,  If  baseline  measurements 
;\re  not  made  before  any  more  plants  are  put 
i:i  service  it  will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
cietermine  the  impact  they  are  having  at  a 
later  time. 

5.  The  development  of  coal-fired,  thermal 
power  generating  capacity  in  the  West  is 
still  at  an  early  stags.  The  sound  selection 
of  future  plant  locations  will  depend  upon 
extensive  data  whxh  only  can  be  obtained 
from  research  and  monitoring  at  existing 
plants.  This  essential  Information  Is  not 
being  obtained  because  of  the  limitations  of 
existing  monitoring  and  research. 

6.  Available  data  on  meteorology  and  air 
quality  in  the  region  are  not  adequate  to 
determine  reliably  the  extent  of  the  Impacts 
of  existing  powerplants  on  regional  ambient 
air  quality  or  on  biota  or  to  develop  reliable 
analytical  models  to  predict  regional  ambient 
air  quality  under  assumed  future  conditions. 
Uncertainties  as  to  the  capabilities  of  future 
pollution  control  technology,  lack  of  basic 
meteorological  data,  and  the  Inability  of 
existing  models  to  predict  reliably  the  dis- 
persal of  pollutants  make  the  prediction 
of  ambient  air  quality  uncertain  as  new 
powerplants  are  brought  on  line. 

7.  It  seems  unlikely  that  without  Federal 
a.ssistance  the  States  can  fund  the  installa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  air  quality  and 
meteorological  data  monitoring  systems  ade- 
quate to  provide  a  data  base  for  accurate 
measurement  of  the  effects  of  existing  plants 
and  reliable  prediction  of  the  effects  of  pro- 
posed plants. 

8.  The  present  level  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning pollutants  such  as  small  particles; 
radionuclides;  heavy  metals:  and  other  trace 
elements  from  coal-fired  powerplants  In  the 
Southwest  Is  Inadequate  to  dismiss  conclu- 
sively the  potential  dangers  alleged  to  result 
from  such  pollutants. 

9.  The  present  research  effort  Is  inadequate 
to  predict  the  long-range  Impacts  of  sulfur 
oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  and  other  pnlUitanis 
upon  humans,  animals,  and  vegetation  in 
the  region. 

10.  Operating  powerplants  have  not  been 
able  to  comply  with  the  Increasing  stringent 
air  quality  standards  being  Imposed  by  Fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  regulations.  The  capa- 
bility of  available  pollution  control  equip- 
ment to  meet  these  standards  utilizing  the 
coal  of  the  region  has  not  been  demonstrated 
in  sustained  operation. 
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11.  The  Improvement  In  pollution  control 
achieved  by  the  Installation  of  venturl  scrub- 
bers on  units  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Pour  Corners 
powerplant  exemplifies  the  kinds  of  results 
which  are  attainable  when  efforts  are  made 
to  Improve  the  technology  of  environmental 
management.  The  fact  that  these  efforts 
were  not  made  at  the  time  the  plant  was 
constructed  Is  symptomatic  of  the  general 
lack  of  concern  for  avoidable  pollution  which 
has  been  a  national  attitude  until  recently. 
The  costly  problems  which  have  been  ex- 
perienced In  the  Installation  and  operation  of 
the  equipment  are  typical  of  the  practical 
difficulties  which  result  from  hurried  appli- 
cations which  do  not  provide  for  deliberate 
development  and  testing  of  equipment. 

12.  The  Inability  of  the  existing  power- 
plants  to  meet  applicable  air  quality  stand- 
ards Is  due  In  part  to  the  recent  establish- 
ment of  such  standards  and  the  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  air  quality  legislation.  In  part  to  the 
inadequacy  of  antipollution  technology,  and 
in  part  to  the  reluctance  of  the  utilities  to 
anticipate  and  plan  for  the  changing  legis- 
lation In  their  original  decisions. 

2.  Recom,mendations 

1.  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA)  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Oceanographlc  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion (NOAA)  should  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  design  a  network  of  air  quality 
monitoring  and  meteorological  stations  In  the 
desert  region  of  the  Southwestern  states. 
The  network  should  be  adequate  to: 

(a)  measure  the  Impacts  of  existing  power- 
plants  and  other  point  sources  upon  the  air 
quality  of  the  region; 

(b)  provide  basic  data  for  the  construc- 
tion of  models  capable  of  predicting  the  Im- 
pacts of  the  proposed  new  sources  of  air 
pollution  on  the  ambient  air  quality  of  the 
region. 

2.  EPA  In  cooperation  with  NOAA  should 
participate  with  the  states  and  with  indus- 
try in  the  financing.  Installation,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  regional  air  monitoring  network, 
the  collection  and  analysts  of  the  data,  and 
the  development  of  predictive  models.  The 
results  of  this  effort  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  Industries  and  to  state  and  Federal 
agencies  to  assist  In  evaluation  and  planning 
of  future  powerplants  and  other  Industrial 
developments. 

3.  The  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture In  cooperation  with  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  should  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  Initiate  a  program  of  research  on  the  long- 
term  effects  of  air  pollutants  on  water  qual- 
ity, fish  and  wildlife,  and  vegetation  on  the 
public  and  Indian  lands  In  the  region. 

4.  Any  required  Federal  approval  of  the 
selection  of  sites  for  additional  coal-fired 
thermal  powerplants  In  the  West  should  be 
made  only  after  more  extensive  monitoring 
and  research  data  collection  are  done  on  the 
existing  plants  In  the  Southwest.  There 
should  be  a  substantial  upgrading  of  the 
monitoring  and  research  efforts  both  of  the 
government  agencies  and  the  companies  In- 
volved, so  that  future  site  selections  may  be 
based  upon  broader  Information  and  expe- 
rience. 

5.  Premature  commitments  to  specific  pro- 
posals and  designs  for  future  coal-fired  pow- 
erplants in  the  Southwest  should  be  avoided 
so  that  Federal  requirements  placed  upon 
such  plants  may  be  based  upon  the  latest 
advances  In  technology  and  the  greatest  ex- 
perience from  existing  installations. 

6.  The  EPA  should  expand  and  expedite 
Its  existing  research  and  development  efforts 
In  cooperation  with  the  utilities  to  utilize 
the  Four  Corners  powerplants  as  practical 
field  experiments  to  develop  air  pollution 
control  techniques.  The  agency  should  estab- 
lish a  regular  program  of  reporthig  upon  the 
progress  made  In  this  work  and  upon  Its 
evaluation  of  the  actual  operating  capabil- 
ities of  the  most  advanced  pollution  control 


installations  In  actual  operation  in  the  re- 
gion and  elsewhere. 

7.  The  Administrator  of  EPA  should  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  undertake  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  long-term  energy  policy, 
regional  planning,  power  plant  siting  and 
land  u.se  management  Implications  of  the 
present  provisions  of  Federal  air  quality  law 
which  establish  minimum  standards  which 
State  and  local  government  must  meet,  but 
which  do  not  establish  maximum  stand- 
ards. Under  existing  arrangements  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  jurisdictions  exercise 
varying  degrees  of  authority  over  air  quality 
regulation.  The  exercise  of  this  authority  has 
created  a  situation  where  within  a  given  geo- 
graphical region  or  air  shed  there  are  Incon- 
sistent and  often  overlapping  standards  pro- 
mulgated by  different  units  of  government. 
As  a  consequence,  all  regional  planning  In- 
volving power  plant  siting  and  other  deci- 
sions concerning  major  development  activi- 
ties are  subject  to  considerable  uncertainty 
and  specific  planning  and  siting  decisions  for 
the  region  are,  to  some  extent,  the  product  of 
"forum  shopping"  for  the  most  favorable 
standards.  This  creates  Important  problems 
of  uniformity  a.s  between  different  govern- 
mental units  located  in  the  same  region. 

8.  The  Administrator  of  EPA  should  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  research 
to  Identify  and  evaluate  the  environmental 
advantages  and  disadvantages  associated 
with  the  gasification  of  coal,  both  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gas  as  a  fuel  and  for  combined 
cycle  generation  of  electric  power.  The  Ad- 
ministrator in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  should  initiate  research  Into 
methods  of  mitigating  any  apparent  adverse 
environmental  Impacts  of  coal  gasification 
plants. 

9.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  should  be  di- 
rected to  accelerate  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  on  the  gasification  of  coal  as  a 
fuel  for  combined  cycle  operation  In  view  of 
the  potential  for  both  reducing  pollution  and 
extending  the  resource  base  through  the 
higher  efficiencies  attainable  In  combined 
cycle  operations. 

D.    STRIP    MINING 

1.  Findings 

1.  Two  coal  strip  mines — Navajo  and  Black 
Mesa — are  currently  operating  as  parts  of 
the  thermal  power  generating  complex  in  the 
Southwest.  The  size  of  these  operations  Is 
expected  to  Increase  greatly  In  the  near  fu- 
ture and  these  mines  may  become  prototypes 
for  similar  operations  elsewhere  In  the  West. 

Insufficient  effort  Is  being  made  at  these 
sites  to  obtain  environmental  information 
and  experience  related  to  strip  mining,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  success  of  available  tech- 
nology. 

At  the  Navajo  mine,  1400  acres  have  been 
mined  since  1963,  but  only  100  acres  have 
been  reclaimed.  A  portion  of  the  mined  area 
Is  to  be  used  as  a  disposal  site  for  ash  from 
the  Four  Corners  powerplant,  however,  mak- 
ing liberal  allowances  for  this  purpose,  more 
reclamation  work  should  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

It  Is  essential  that  full  advantage  be  taken 
of  these  opportunities  to  obtain  Information 
and  experience  In  minimizing  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  surface  mining,  and  In  re- 
claiming the  land  after  mining. 

2.  The  attempts  at  revegetatlon  at  the  Na- 
vajo mine  have  not  been  successful.  There 
has  been  Insufficient  effort  to  Improve  upon 
this  record  and  to  provide  a  convincing  dem- 
onstration that  effective  reseedlng  Is  possi- 
ble. 

3.  There  Is  a  lack  of  data  and  there  has 
been  practically  no  research  on  the  actual 
and  potential  effects  of  wind  or  water  dis- 
persal or  various  trace  elements  from  open 
pits,  spoil  areas,  fly  ash  disposal  areas,  or 
coal  processing  facilities. 

4.  The  role  of  the  Interior  Department  as 
trustee  for  the  Indian  trlbles  demands  that. 


notwithstanding  the  role  of  any  other  agency 
or  party  to  the  contracts.  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
Inspect  these  mines  and  Insure  compliance 
with  all  provisions  contained  in  leases,  con- 
tracts, and  mining  plans. 

2.  Recommendations 

1.  Reclamation  operations  at  the  Navajo 
and  Black  Mesa  mines  should  be  accelerated. 
The  demonstrated  feasibility  of  reclamation 
should  be  a  prerequisite  to  any  further  ex- 
ercising of  the  Secretary's  discretion  under 
the  mineral  leasing  laws  to  lease  coal  re- 
sources on  public  lands.  The  Secretary  should 
promptly  develop  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  timetable  for  reclamation  of  the  ap- 
proximately 1000  acres  at  the  Navajo  mine 
which  have  been  mined  and  are  not  needed 
for  ash  disposal. 

The  timetable  for  reclamation  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  compel  reclama- 
tion work  at  the  Navajo  and  Black  Mesa 
mines  under  the  Secretary's  present  legal 
authority  and  under  the  terms  of  the  leases. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  for  the 
revegetatlon  of  strip  mined  areas  In  the 
Southwest,  both  to  develop  Information  on 
the  environmental  Impact  of  proposed  oper- 
ations and  to  assist  In  the  reclamation  of 
those  areas  already  being  mined. 

3.  A  research  program  should  be  Initiated, 
under  the  direction  and  existing  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  determine 
the  chemical  characteristics  of  the  coal, 
spoil  piles,  and  fly  ash  and  to  evaluate  the 
actual  and  potential  water  pollution  effects 
caused  by  drainage  and  dispersed  airborne 
contaminants  originating  In  the  strip  min- 
ing, coal  processing,  and  fly  ash  disposal  op- 
erations. 

4.  The  Department  of  Interior  should  re- 
inforce the  program  of  Inspection  and  en- 
forcement to  ensure  compliance  with  all 
provisions  of  Indian  and  Federal  contracts 
and  leases  and  approved  mining  plans  for  the 
Southwest  mines,  and  with  other  applicable 
Federal  laws  and  regulation.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  should  submit  to  the  Congress 
his  recommendations  concerning  any  addi- 
tional funding  and  personnel  necessary  to 
provide  for  an  Inspection  and  reporting  sys- 
tem concerned  with  environmental  con- 
siderations of  strip  mine  operations. 

5.  Appropriate  legislation  establishing  cri- 
teria for  the  operation  and  reclamation  of 
surface  mines  should  be  expeditiously  en- 
acted to  provide  adequate  controls  over  fu- 
ture surface  mines  on  non-Federal  lands 
which  will  be  required  to  serve  er.ergj-  re- 
quirements m  the  Southwest  and  In  other 
regions,  and  which  would  not  be  susceptible 
to  regulation  under  existing  Federal  laws  or 
through  the  provisions  of  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

•  E.    INDIAN    INTERESTS 

1.  Findings 

1.  The  development  of  the  power  generat- 
ing complex  on  the  Indian  reservations  of  the 
Southwest  represents  a  most  slgnlflcant  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  cultural  and 
economic  patterns  of  Indian  life.  It  Is  not 
unexpected  that  a  change  of  such  magnitude 
should  be  accompanied  by  considerable  con- 
troversv.  The  conflict  between  the  desires  for 
economic  and  material  benefits  as  opposed  to 
concerns  for  nonmaterlal  values  is  similar 
to  conflicts  currently  reflected  In  American 
society  as  a  whole. 

2.  The  Incentives  to  commit  the  land,  wa- 
ter, and  mineral  resources  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopl  reservations  to  the  development  of  ther- 
mal electric  powerplants  have  principally 
rested  upon  the  need  of  the  region  for  an 
alternative  source  of  electricity.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  Indian  tribes  were  apparently 
predicated  on  their  desire  to  capitalize  upon 
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an  opportunity  to  enhance  economic  develop- 
ment on  the  reservations. 

No  long-range  evaluation  of  the  compre- 
hensive resource  management  options  for  the 
reservations  were  available,  and  the  long- 
range  impacts  of  powerplant  development  ap- 
parently were  not  thoroughly  evaluated  by 
either  the  Indian  tribes  or  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

3.  The  Tribal  governing  bodies  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes  are  the  only  demo- 
cratic mechanisms  available  to  determine 
and  represent  the  collective  Interests  of  the 
tribes  m  business  dealings  Involving  con- 
tractual arrangements.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Federal  Government  In  gen- 
eral must  look  to  the  Trtbal  governing  bodies, 
which  have  the  benefit  of  independent  legal 
coTinsel,  for  the  principal  expression  of  the 
desires  of  the  Indian  people  they  represent. 

4.  As  any  democratic  institution,  the  Tri- 
bal governing  bodies  can  function  best  when 
they  enjoy  the  full  participation  of  the  peo- 
ple they  represent  and  when  the  people  are 
adequately  informed  on  the  issues  so  that 
they  can  responsibly  participate.  There  is 
evidence  that  substantial  Improvements 
could  be  made  both  In  communication  and 
participation  in  the  operation  of  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Tribal  governing  Ijodles.  Some 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribal  members,  for  deep- 
seated  cultural  reasons,  do  not  accept  the 
role  of  their  Tribal  governments,  and  there- 
fore do  not  believe  their  views  are  being  ade- 
quately considered.  Other  Tribal  members 
deny  that  they  have  been  fully  advised  of  the 
decisions  by  the  governing  bodies. 

5.  The  equity  of  payments  being  made  un- 
der contracts  for  the  land,  water,  and  min- 
erals by  the  Indians  has  been  questioned  by 
Tribal  members  and  others. 

2.  Recommendations 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  the  potential  for 
natural  resource  development  on  Indian 
lands.  A  comprehensive  resource  development 
plan,  considering  the  broadest  range  of  al- 
ternatives and  the  long-range  social,  econom- 
ic, and  environmental  Implications  of  each 
alternative,  should  be  prepared  and  main- 
tained for  each  reservation.  The  plan  should 
be  developed  with  full  participation  of  the 
representative  tribal  leaders  and  should 
serve  as  a  guide  for  future  decisions  regard- 
ing the  commitment  of  resources. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  in 
accord  with  his  responsibilities  for  public 
information  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act,  and  other  provisions  of  general  law 
and  in  his  trustee  relationship  to  the  Indian 
people,  should  take  every  possible  opportu- 
nity to  develop  and  disseminate  information 
on  the  implications  of  Federal  decisions 
which  have  Impacts  on  Indian  Reservations. 
The  Secretary  shares  with  the  representa- 
tive Tribal  leaders  a  responsibility  to  fully 
inform  the  Indian  people  of  decisions  regard- 
ing Indian  reservations  and  to  facilitate  their 
Informed  participation  in  their  Tribal  gov- 
ernment. 

3.  The  Comptroller  General  should  be  re- 
quested to  review  the  provisions  of  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Tribes 
with  utilities  and  coal  companies  regarding 
development  of  coal  mines  and  powerplants 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  his  analysis 
of  the  comparison  of  royalties  and  other  pay- 
ments to  the  Indians  with  payments  received 
on  the  public  lands  and  elsewhere  for  similar 
typc^  of  contracts. 

F.    WATER    BESOtmCES 

1.  Findings 
1 .  The  existing  and  proposed  thermal  power- 
plants  are  and  will  be  significant  consumers 
of  the  scarce  remaining  uncommitted  water 
supplies  of  the  Southwest.  The  decisions  to 
preempt  this  water  for  powerplant  develop- 
ment to  the  exclusion  of  alternative  potential 


uses  are  important  public  decisions  and 
should  be  viewed  as  such  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  Involved. 

2.  The  concumptlon  of  relatively  high- 
quality  surface  water  by  the  powerplants  will 
contribute  to  the  concentration  of  salinity  of 
downstream  flows.  The  Impacts  of  the  power- 
plants  are  not  significantly  different  in  this 
regard  from  any  alternative  consumptive  use 
of  equivalent  amounts  of  water  under  the 
existing  legal  entitlements  of  the  several 
basin  States.  The  overall  salinity  problem  on 
the  Colorado  River,  however,  is  becoming 
critical  and  may  ultimately  curtail  further 
beneficial  consumption  of  water.  It  must  be 
considered  a  factor  in  any  decision  regarding 
new  commitments  of  water. 

3.  Point  source  pollution  of  surface  waters 
by  effluents  from  mining  and  powerplant  op- 
erations have  occurred.  The  existing  body  of 
water  quality  law  and  existing  enforcement 
mechanisms,  however,  appear  adequate  to 
correct  these  problems. 

4.  Insufficient  research  and  monitoring  are 
being  done  to  evaluate  effectively  the  occur- 
rence and  Impact  on  the  quality  of  surface 
and  ground  waters  as  a  result  of  diffused 
drainage  and  secondary  effects  of  airborne 
contaminants  originating  in  mining  and 
powerplant  operations. 

5.  The  evidence  concerning  the  long-range 
effect  of  groundwater  depletions  at  Black 
Mesa  to  provide  slurry  water  for  the  pli>ellne 
to  the  Mohave  plant  is  Inconclusive. 

3.   Recommendations 

1.  Where  Ir.dian  and  Federal  resources  are 
involved,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
consider  the  full  range  of  alternative  uses  of 
water  prior  to  making  further  commitments 
to  powerplants.  To  the  extent  possible,  con- 
tracts for  water  supplies  should  incorporate 
options  for  their  termination  after  eco- 
nomically feasible  terms  of  service  to  permit 
flexibility  in  long-range  resource  manage- 
ment. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  ex- 
pedite work  on  the  salinity  control  studies 
currently  being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  should  recommend  to  the 
Congress  any  additional  legislation  necessary 
to  provide  for  an  optimum  program  of 
salinity  control  for  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  responsibilities  of 
State  and  local  Jurisdiction  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  enforce  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  water  quality  control,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  should  carry  out  con- 
tinuing and  independent  monitoring  of  the 
powerplant  and  mining  operations  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  contracts, 
permits,  and  leases  to  which  the  Secretary 
and  the  Indian  tribes  are  parties.  Wherever 
infringements  are  found  to  exist,  the  Secre- 
tary should  take  whatever  action  is  indicated 
to  insure  compliance,  through  existing  water 
quality  enforcement  procedures  or  If  neces- 
sary through  legal  action  under  the  contract 
provision. 

4.  The  Congress  should  authorize  and  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA,  to 
Initiate  a  program  of  research  and  monitor- 
ing to  determine  the  impacts  of  mining  and 
powerplant  operations  on  water  quality  as  a 
result  of  dispersed  drainage  and  seepage,  and 
as  the  result  of  the  secondary  effects  of  air- 
borne contaminants  from  the  operations  and 
the  operating  areas.  The  program  should  pro- 
vide for  measurements  and  evaluation  of 
actual  effects  of  existing  operations,  projec- 
tions of  potential  effects  of  operations  under 
construction  and  proposed,  and  extension  of 
the  information  and  analyses  to  similar  min- 
ing or  industrial  applications  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States.  As  Information  Is  gained, 
the  program  should  be  extended  to  encoxir- 
age  and  assist  Industry  in  developing  meth- 
ods of  mitigating  adverse  impacts  of  such 
operations  upon  water  quality. 

5.  As  a  part  of  his  regular  Inspection  and 
monitoring  of  the  mining  operation  at  Black 


Mesa,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
monitor  and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  ground- 
water depletions  upon  the  wells  used  by  the 
Navajo  and  Hopl  Indians.  In  the  event  that 
any  Indications  of  Impairment  of  the  ground- 
water supply  are  found,  the  Secretary  should 
take  Immediate  steps  under  the  provisions  of 
the  contract  with  the  Peabody  Coal  Company 
to  remedy  the  situation. 


INTERNME^fT     IN     ULSTER— A 
TRAGIC    FIRST    ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  people  of  Northern  Ireland,  caught 
amid  the  new  bloodshed  and  destruction 
that  have  shocked  the  world  in  recent 
weeks,  mark  the  imhappy  first  anniver- 
sary of  Great  Britain's  cruel  and  repres- 
sive policy  of  internment. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  step  that  can  be 
taken  now  in  Northern  Ireland  that  is 
capable  of  stemming  the  ferocious  tide 
of  violence  threatening  to  consimie  the 
people  of  Ulster,  Protestant  and  Catho- 
lic alike.  But  I  believe  that  an  end  of  the 
imconscionable  policy  of  internment 
must  rank  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  avail- 
able steps  that  can  and  should  be  taken 
if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  at  all  of  bring- 
ing an  early  and  peaceful  end  to  the 
killing  and  violence. 

No  nation  that  calls  itself  a  democracy 
can  justify  a  policy  of  internment  for  its 
citizens.  In  the  case  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, the  shame  of  internment  has  been 
twice  compounded — first  by  the  evidence 
of  torture  in  the  internment  camps,  the 
facts  of  which  were  established  beyond 
dispute  in  the  recent  Compton  report; 
and  second,  by  the  incredibly  unfair  man- 
ner in  which  internment  has  been  ap- 
plied— "For  Catholics  Only"  has  been 
Britain's  internment  policy,  and  it  has 
been  overwhelmiingly  applied  in  practice. 
What  about  the  UDA?  What  about  the 
Protestant  gunmen?  What  about  the 
Protestant  assassination  squads  who 
have  been  so  active  in  recent  weeks?  I 
hold  no  brief  for  the  IRA,  or  for  the  vi- 
olence and  destruction  so  wantonly  in- 
flicted by  members  of  the  Catholic  mi- 
nority in  Ulst«r.  But  surely,  British  jus- 
tice is  a  farce  in  Northern  Ireland  today, 
when  only  Catholics  are  interned  and 
Protestant  gunmen  roam  free. 

Today,  when  passions  in  all  the  Cath- 
olic communities  in  Ulster  are  rising  high 
against  Great  Britain,  because  of  the 
British  invasion  of  the  "no-go"  areas  and 
the  British  occupation  of  Catholic  dis- 
tricts, and  when  the  obvious  absence  of 
comparable  steps  against  Protestant  vi- 
olence is  making  a  mockery  of  Britain's 
claim  to  even-handed  justice,  it  is  long 
past  time  to  confront  the  issue  of  intern- 
ment. 

And  so  on  this  tragic  first  anniversary. 
I  renew  the  appeal  I  have  made  so  often 
in  the  past.  I  urge  Prime  Minister  Heath 
and  Secretary  Whitelaw  to  act  now  to 
end  internment,  and  to  restore  the  repu- 
tation of  justice  and  decency  and  fair- 
ness for  which  Britain  has  always  been 
renowned. 

NONPAYMENT    OF    INCOME    TAXES 
BY  CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  allegations 
have  been  raised  in  certain  quarters  that 
because   100  individuals  with  adjusted 
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gross  incomes  over  $200,000  paid  no  tax 
during  1970,  the  tax  deductions  which 
benefit  several  million  other  taxpayers 
should  be  summarily  thrown  out. 

I  believe  that  those  who  advocate  such 
a  move  should  take  note  of  the  actual 
income  situation  of  these  100  individuals, 
which  was  recently  discussed  by  Edwin  S. 
Cohen,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Colien's  remarks,  which  were 
made  before  the  Federal  Tax  Institute 
of  New  England,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Persons  With  High  Adjusted  Gross  Income 

Much  has  been  said  recently  about  the  fact 
that  about  100  individuals  in  the  United 
States  in  1970  had  "adjusted  gross  incomes- 
above  $200,000  without  paying  r.ny  tax.  Some 
have  argued  that  this  handful  of  cases  shows 
that  the  system  Is  unfair  and  that  the  rich 
do  not  pay  taxes.  I  shall  talk  further  about 
those  few  cases  In  a  moment. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  should  let  that  small 
group  of  Individuals  obscure  the  fact  that, 
according  to  our  preliminary  data,  there  were 
in  1970  a  total  of  some  1.5.300  persons  in  the 
countrv  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  above 
$200,000,  and  that  some  15,200  of  them  paid 
an  average  federal  Individual  income  tax  of 
$177,000  each — a  total  of  some  $2.7  billion. 
This  is  an  effective  rate  of  44.1  percent  of 
their  adjusted  gross  income  and  59.5  percent 
of  their  taxable  Income. 

Prom  this  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  In  gen- 
eral the  rich  are  paying  federal  income  taxes 
in  larf^e  amounts.  And  they  are  paying  more 
than  they  were  In  1968  while  other  taxpayers 
are  paying  less. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  the  cases  of  the  few 
nontaxable  persons  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
come above  $200,000.  The  statistical  data  now 
show  that  there  were  106  such  persons.  The 
number  of  these  nontaxable  persons  was 
down  from  300  in  19C9.  The  adjusted  gross 
income  Oii  these  106  returns  was  less  than 
17  percent  of  that  on  the  300  returns  in 
1969. 

We  have  now  done  some  further  analyf.is 
on  these  returns  and  have  classified  them 
according  to  the  five  principal  causes  of  non- 
taxability:  foreign  tax  credit,  deductions  for 
taxes  paid,  deductions  for  charitable  con- 
tributions, deductions  for  Interest  payments, 
and  miscellaneous  deductions. 

As  to  the  seven  cases  in  which  nontax- 
ability  was  due  primarUy  to  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
seven  taxpayers  paid  income  tax  to  foreign 
countries  of  about  $1.5  million,  an  average 
of  more  than  $200,000  tax  per  taxpayer.  This 
represented  an  effective  foreign  income  tax 
rate  of  62  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross 
income  and  70  percent  of  their  taxable  In- 
come. It  is  clear  that  while  these  individuals 
were  not  required  to  pay  U.S.  Inccme  tax, 
they  were  subjected  to  heavy  income  taxes 
abroad. 

Another  group  of  12  individuals  whose  ad- 
justed gross  income  aggregated  $4.1  million, 
paid  no  1970  federal  income  tax  because 
their  deductions  for  state  and  local  taxes 
exceeded  $4.1  million.  Substantially  all  these 
deductions  were  for  state  income  taxes.  A 
review  of  these  rettirns  suggested  that  these 
individuals  had  large  amounts  of  nonrecur- 
ring Income  in  1969  on  which  they  paid 
substantial  state  Income  taxes  in  the  spring 
of  1970,  which  were  deductible  on  their  1970 
federal  Income  tax  returns.  To  check  out 
this  hypothesis,  we  have  now  obtained  data 
as  to  the  1969  federal  income  tax  returns  of 

II  of  these   12  individuals  and  have  found 
that  the  n  persons  paid  1969  federal  Income 


tax  totalling  about  $18  million,  an  average 
of  more  than  $1.6  million  of  tax  per  indi- 
vidual. The  fact  that  they  paid  no  federal 
tax  for  1970  after  paying  huge  taxes  for  19C9 
is  simply  a  result  of  the  cash  basis  of  ac- 
counting which  is  used  by  most  individuals, 
and  the  fact  that  the  state  taxes  on  their 
larpe  1969  Income  were  paid  in  the  spring  of 
1970.  To  change  the  tax  laws  to  overcome  this 
result  for  these  dozen  individuals  would  pro- 
duce undue  complexities  and  require  addi- 
tional expense  for  many  thousands  or  mil- 
lions of  other  taxpayers.  This  would  not  be 
worth  the  effort.  No  tax  system  can  achieve 
perfection,  certainly  not  without  incredible 
complexities  and  expense. 

Another  12  cases  Involved  Individuals  with 
adjusted  gross  income  of  $8.5  million 
whose  principal  deductions  consisted  of 
charitable  contributions  aggregating  $4.2 
million.  The  1969  Act  terminated  the  "un- 
limited charitable  contributions  deduction" 
provision  of  prior  law  and  set  the  contribu- 
tion deduction  limit  at  50  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income.  It  was  recognized  that 
if  charitably  inclined  individuals  can  deduct 
their  contributions  up  to  one-half  of  their 
adjusted  gross  income,  there  wiU  necessarily 
be  a  few  cases  In  which  other  doductions 
for  Interest,  taxes,  medical  expense,  etc., 
will  exceed  the  other  half  of  adjusted  gross 
income  and  result  in  nontaxabllity. 

In  55  of  the  cases  interest  paid  was  the 
principal  deduction,  aggregating  $17.3  mil- 
lion. But  In  these  returns  dividends  and 
interest  received  aggregated  $16.5  million. 
In  general,  when  interest  is  paid  to  Iwrrow 
money  needed  to  make  investments  on 
which  dividends  and  Interest  income  is  re- 
ceived, the  intere^  paid  should  be  charged 
against  the  interest  and  dividends  received 
and  only  the  net  profit  goes  into  adjusted 
gross  income.  But  for  simplicity  sake,  the 
rax  law  for  many  years  has  said  that  where 
this  occurs  in  an  investment  situation,  the 
gross  dividend  and  interest  income  is  re- 
flected m  his  adjusted  gross  Income — and 
makes  him  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  in 
a  high  income  category— while  the  offsetting 
Interest  expense  that  he  incurs  Is  classed  as 
a  personal  deduction  along  with  taxes,  chari- 
table contributions,  castialty  losses,  alimony, 
etc.  Possibly  we  should  change  the  definition 
of  "adjusted  gross  income"  so  that  net  in- 
vestment inccme  Is  treated  like  net  bttslness 
Income. 

There  are,  however,  som;  cas's  in  this 
group  in  which  the  Interest  paid  exceeds  the 
investment  inccme  by  sub.stantia'.  amounts. 
In  these  cases,  as  well  as  some  others,  there 
are  indications  that  the  minimum  tax  may 
be  due  for  1970  a'^.d  may  b'  aE-rs?ed  on 
avidit.  For  1972  and  subsequent  years,  in- 
vestment int-erest  paid  that  exceeds  by  more 
than  $25,000  the  taxpayer's  Investment  In- 
come may  be  disallowed  as  a  deduction 
under  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act. 

The  final  category  consists  of  20  cases  In 
which  the  principal  deduction  was  miscel- 
laneous deductions,  aggrejatlng  $10.5  mil- 
lion. Of  this  total,  more  than  $5.5  million 
represents  items  described  in  the  returns 
generally  as  loss  of  securities  pledged  to  se- 
cure loans,  losses  on  guarantees  of  loans,  and 
pavments  in  settlements  of  lifjation.  An- 
other $2.2  million  of  miscellaneous  deduc- 
tions represents  an  aggregate  of  accounti-g, 
bookkeeping  and  professional  fe-^.  and  1'- 
vestment  counsel  and  manegeme'-.t  f^es.  If 
these  Itemr,  are  properly  deductible — and  this 
can  only  be  determined  after  audit— It  !>;  be- 
cause they  represent  expenses  of  earning  bus- 
iness or  Investment  Income  and  may  indicate 
that  we  should  change  the  definition  of  "ad- 
justed gross  Income"  to  drop  these  people  otit 
of  the  high  Income  category. 

To  Illustrate,  consider  one  of  the  returns 
that  reported  as  the  only  income  more  than 
$400,000  of  gambling  gains  and  reported  an 
equal  amount  as  gambling  losses  under  mis- 


cellaneous deductions,  for  a  net  Income  of 
zero.  This  return,  too.  will  be  audited:  but 
If  the  return  stands  up  under  audit,  we 
might  consider  levying  an  amusement  tax, 
but  the  income  tax  Is  supposed  to  apply  only 
to  the  successful  gamblers. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  from  this  re- 
view of  the  106  cases  that  there  Is  not  a  con- 
stant need  for  vigilance  and  Improvement  In 
the  tax  laws.  Most  asstiredly  there  Is  a  def- 
inite need.  I  mean  only  to  Indicate  that 
there  Is  relatively  little  guidance  to  be  gained 
from  these  particular  returns  in  relation  to 
major  Issues  of  tax  policy,  and  the  attention 
that  has  been  devoted  to  them  Is  unwar- 
ranted and  unwise. 


PROPOSED  COUNCIL  ON  ENERGY 
POLICY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  in  this  country  that 
we  are  facing  an  energy  crisis. 

As  our  energy  needs  are  growing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  our  sources  of  energy  are 
decreasing  at  an  equally  alarming  rate. 
To  further  complicate  the  picture,  the 
production  of  energy  has,  in  many  cases, 
had  very  serious  environmental  conse- 
quences. In  spite  of  this  set  of  circum- 
stances, we  have  yet  to  draw  upon  the 
best  minds  in  our  country  to  formulate 
an  energy  policy  for  the  United  States. 
As  a  result.  I  h-^ve  joined  in  snonsor- 
ing  legislation  introduced  by  the  distin- 
quished  Senate  from  South  Carolina  <Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  which  would  establish  a 
Council  on  Energy  Policy  in  the  Execu- 
tive OfQce  of  the  President. 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star  and 
Daily  News  of  August  6  contains  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  S.  Fred  Singer.  Mr. 
Singer  presents  some  thought-provokinir 
ideas  regarding  the  need  for  a  national 
energy  policy  and  what  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  formulating  that 
policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 

Singer's  article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

The  Need  for  an  Eneect  Policy 
(By  S.  Fred  Singer) 
To  most  of  us  energy  represents  a  double- 
faced  coin.  On  the  one  hand  It  has  produced 
the  highest  level  of  material  well-being  for 
about  one-fifth  of  the  world's  population. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  produces  most  of  the 
world's  pollution  and  Is  In  the  final  analysis 
responsible  for  the  world's  population  ex- 
plosion. 

Paradoxically,  our  very  progress  may  de- 
stroy our  ecosystem,  or  cause  cataclysmic  In- 
ternational upheavals,  or  both. 

Yet.  If  we  manage  our  social  Institutions 
wisely,  and  If  we  apply  technology  In  the 
right,  way,  we  can  avoid  these  dual  catas- 
trophes and  achieve  a  generally  high  level  of 
welfare  for  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  The 
key  to  thU  Utopia  Is  a  continuing  supply  of 
abundant  and  low-cost  energy. 

Abundance  and  cost  are,  of  course,  related 
by  the  laws  of  economics,  but  through  tech- 
nology they  are  In  some  sense  Independent. 
If  fuels  become  scarce,  then  their  cost  will 
certainly  rise  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
fossil  fuels  are  largely  replaced,  e.g.  by  nu- 
clear energy  in  the  form  of  breeder  reactors  or 
fusion  reactors,  then  we  will  have  abundant 
energy;  but  Its  cost  may  be  high  enough  to 
becorne  a  substantial  factor  In  the  cost  of  fin- 
ished products,  or  when  measured  as  a  frac- 
tion of  the  Gross  National  Product. 
Right  now  we  spend  about  3  percent  of  the 
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GNP  on  various  energy  fuels;  If  this  fraction 
were  to  rise  appreciably,  the  cost  of  all  goods 
would  go  up  In  turn.  Such  a  development 
would  make  It  more  difficult  to  advance  the 
living  standards  of  the  poor  and  could  trigger 
social  upheavals. 

An  Increase  In  fuel  costs  reflects  Itself  very 
directly  as  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living.  In 
the  costs  of  food  and  other  necessities,  trans- 
portation, heating  and  electricity. 

But  the  worst  crisis  of  all  would  be  created 
If  alternate  energy  sources  were  not  to  be- 
come available  and  energy  Itself  became 
scarce. 

ENZRCT    rACTS 

It  Is  useful  to  review  a  few  basic  facts  about 
energy.  First  of  all.  energy  is  transformed; 
starting  with  primary  sources  like  a  chemical 
source  or  solar  or  nuclear  sources,  energy 
must  end  up  ultimately  In  the  form  of  heat. 
In  the  Intermediate  stage  the  energy  may 
do  useful  things:  as  mechanical  energy  In 
the  running  of  msichlnes  or  as  electrical 
energy  In  producing  light. 

The  second  fact  Is  that  the  value  of  energy 
depends  on  Its  temperature;  the  higher  the 
temperature  the  larger  the  fraction  of  energy 
available  for  transformation.  For  example, 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  heat  energy  In  the 
ocean,  or  In  the  cooling  water  from  power 
plants;  but  Its  temperature  Is  too  low.  and  It 
Is  not  available  for  producing  useful  work. 
According  to  Its  availability,  we  speak  of 
high-grade  end  degraded  forms  of  energy. 

In  every  energy  conversion  process  we 
should  aim  to  lose  as  little  as  possible  off  the 
energy  as  waste  heat;  i.e.,  we  should  strive 
for  efficiency  and  we  should  not  degrade  it 
unnecessarily. 

In  electrical  systems  we  have  devices,  such 
as  electric  motors  and  transformers,  which 
have  efficiencies  that  are  of  the  order  of  80 
or  90  percent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of 
our  largest  energy  users,  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  converts  the  chemical  energy 
of  gasoline  Into  mechanical  energy  with  an 
efficiency  of  about  20  percent. 

Keep  in  mind  that  doubling  efficiency 
means  reducing  by  two  the  amount  of  fuel 
required.  Efficiency  also  means  conservation. 
If  houses  were  better  Insulated  so  that  the 
amount  of  energy  esct^lng  was  reduced  by  a 
factor  of  two,  then  the  amount  of  fuel  would 
be  reduced  correspondingly. 

When  I  state  that  oiu*  aim  must  be  to  pro- 
vide and  ensure  a  continuing  supply  of  abun- 
dant low-cost  energy,  there  are  two  major 
constraints:  one  is  environmental,  and  the 
other  has  to  do  with  national  security. 

Before  turning  to  these,  and  to  the  many 
so-called  practical  political  constraints,  let 
mo  discuss  the  situation  of  an  ideal  free 
market  and  speak  about  efficiency  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense.  Economic  efficiency  is  obtained 
by  what  the  economist  calls  efficient  pricing. 
The  cost  of  energy  should  be  that  arrived  at 
m  a  free  and  competitive  marketplace. 

If  energy  1:3  too  cheap  It  Is  wasted.  If 
energy  is  artificially  overpriced,  then  other 
inefficiencies  are  produced.  In  general,  every 
'  institutional  restraint,  every  artificial  regu- 
lation, will  distort  the  market  and  will  re- 
sult in  a  lower  economic  efficiency. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  point  to  watch 
for.  Whenever  restraints  or  regulations  or 
subsidies  are  Introduced  In  order  to  achieve 
a  desired  effect,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
periodically,  say  every  few  years,  whether 
they  are  still  serving  that  purpose.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  tendency  Is  towards  persistence 
of  laws,  unless  an  automatic  review  fea- 
ture Is  introduced  in  the  enabling  legislation. 

THE    INFORMED    CONSUMER 

How  do  we  achieve  this  Ideal  situation  of 
highest  economic  efficiency?  Our  aim  shotUd 
be  to  do  this  with  a  minimum  of  regulation, 
using  market  forces  as  much  as  possible. 

But  to  get  a  truly  free  market  we  need, 
first  of  all,  what  I  call  the  "perfectly  In- 


formed consumer,"  that  is  a  consumer  who 
understands  what  Is  best  for  him. 

This  consumer  will  always  purchase  the 
lowest-cost  package.  This  consumer  not  only 
looks  at  the  initial  cost  of  a  house,  but  also 
asks  about  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  thereby 
forces  the  builder  to  provide  better  insula- 
tion. This  consumer  looks  not  only  at  the 
price  tag  of  an  air-conditioner  unit,  but  also 
asks  about  Its  efficiency  and  electricity  con- 
sumption. 

In  practice,  we  may  have  difficulty  devel- 
oping such  a  consumer.  The  average  con- 
sumer.docs  not  even  look  at  the  price  tag;  he 
only   looks   at   the   down-payment. 

The  environmental  constraints  are  well 
understood,  and  are  in  any  case  economic 
rather  than  absolute  and  fujjdamental.  By 
this  I  mean  that  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
costs  of  pollution  control  and  add  them  to 
the  other  costs  which  make  up  the  cost  of 
energy,  then  we  have  arrived  at  a  rational 
way  for  the  efficient  pricing  of  energy  which 
Includes  all  of  the  social  costs. 

There  seems  to  be  little  dispute  among 
all  the  parties  concerned  that  this  is  the 
way  to  proceed.  I  have  estimated  that  the 
additional  costs  of  electricity  production  will 
be  on  the  order  of  0.2  percent  of  the  GNP — 
not  an  exorbitant  Increase. 

National  security  considerations  distort 
the  energy  picture  in  a  different  way.  The 
emphasis  here  must  be  on  reasonable  self- 
sufficiency,  and  the  question  is:  how  can  we 
achieve  this  at  the  lowest  over-all  cost,  not 
only  in  the  short  term  but  also  In  the  long 
term. 

I  believe  that  we  need  a  credible  scheme  of 
conservation.  Perhaps  we  even  need  a  cred- 
ible rationing  scheme;  etherwise  we  will 
surely  be  "held  up"  by  foreign  suppliers  of 
fuels!  or  at  least  we  will  be  restricted  and  re- 
strained in  the  way  we  apply  foreign  policies 
to  benefit  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Incidentally,  I  would  charge  all  of  the 
costs  that  are  Incurred  on  behalf  of  na- 
tional security  to  the  Defense  Etepartment. 
It  is  very  important  to  have  a  proper  form  of 
bookkeeping.  If,  as  is  generally  claimed,  de- 
pletion allowances  are  supposed  to  develop 
domestic  supplies  for  the  sake  of  national 
security,  then  I  submit  that  the  cost  of  the 
depletion  allowances  should  be  billed  to  the 
defense  budget. 

It  is  often  argued  that  we  must  restrict  oil 
Imports  for  the  sake  of  national  security, 
because  foreign  supplies  are  not  as  depend- 
able as  domestic  supplies.  This  Is  such  an  Im- 
portant question  for  the  national  welfare, 
both  now  and  in  the  future,  that  It  must 
be  carefully  re-examined. 

We  shoulld  be  able  to  find  a  way  which 
does  several  things  at  the  same  time:  (1) 
allows  us  to  Import  lower  cost  fuels,  (2) 
provides  an  Incentive  for  exploration  of  do- 
mestic supplies  to  Increase  the  size  of  domes- 
tic reserves;  but  (3)  conserves  domestic  sup- 
plies by  not  limiting  Imports;  yet  (4)  Is  fair  to 
domestic  producers  who  have  invested  a 
great  deal  In  exploration  and  production 
facilities. 

I  believe  that  once  It  Is  accepted  that 
price  appreciation  of  fuels  is  a  fact  of  life, 
then  this  price  appreciation  will  protect  do- 
mestic supplies  from  early  over-explolta- 
tlon.  Since  the  biUk  of  the  reserves  are 
likely  to  be  in  public  lands  offshore,  the 
government  has  a  vested  Interest  and  Incen- 
tive to  develop  an  optimum  policy. 

There  are  many  other  public-policy  is- 
sues which  have  to  be  examined  and  re-ex- 
amined In  the  development  of  a  national 
production,  the  depletion  allowance  with  re- 
spect to  oil  and  gas.  price  regulation  of  na- 
tural gas,  the  proper  assignment  of  environ- 
mental costs  of  fuel  extraction  (particularly 
for  strip  mining)  and  of  energy  production. 

PROPER      ROLE 

I  see  a  proper  role  for  government  invest- 
ments In  research  and  development  to  de- 


velop better  ways  of  producing,  transforming 
and  conserving  energy:  from  nuclear  fusion 
power  and  nuclear  breeder  reactors  to  MHD — 
magnetohydrodynamlcs  to  produce  elec- 
tricity more  efficiently;  high  efficiency  trans- 
mission lines;  coal  desulfurlzatlon,  gasifi- 
cation and  liqvieflcatlon;  and  also  all  the 
ways  of  capturing  solar  power. 

There  is  little  Incentive  for  private  Indus- 
try or  for  public  utilities  to  undertake  any  of 
these  very  expensive  and  risky  developments. 

But  If  the  Job  Is  to  be  done  by  government, 
then  where  and  by  whom?  Unfortunately,  the 
institutional  picture  Is  a  patchy  one. 

There  Is  no  single  agency  In  the  govern- 
ment which  can  deal  with  energy  research  In 
an  overall  balanced  manner,  not  to  mention 
the  problems  of  energy  supply,  use,  regu- 
lation, or  the  environmental  and  security 
aspects. 

As  a  result,  no  agency  "pushes"  such  things 
as  research  In  solar  power  or  geothermal  pow- 
er. In  the  same  way  In  which  the  AEC 
"pushes"  nuclear  power,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  coal. 

And  frequ6ntly,  agencies  pursuing  their 
major  missions  will  be  at  cross  purposes 
with  each  other.  One  of  the  Important  pri- 
orities of  any  national  energy  policy  is  to 
create  Immediately  a  focal  point,  prefer- 
ably In  the  White  House,  to  coordinate  the 
scattered  efforts  of  the  many  government 
agencies  now  Involved  in  various  aspects  of 
the  energy  business. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  YOUNG 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  Senate  a  thoughtful  article 
entitled  "Thoughts  on  the  Young," 
written  by  William  V.  Shannon,  and  pub- 
lished in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  defenses  I  have 
read  of  the  need,  in  his  words,  for  "hold- 
ing students  to  rigorous  standards  of 
exact  knowledge,  of  inculcating  in  them 
a  respect  for  the  past  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  wisdom,  and  requiring  of  them 
civility  and  discipline." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Shannon's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THOITGHTS   on    THE   YOTJNG 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

Washington,  August  5. — Throughout  his- 
tory-, the  old  and  the  middle-aged  have  tried 
to  reach  across  the  generations  and  share  the 
benefits  of  their  hard-won  experience  with 
the  young.  It  is  an  effort  which  can  never 
entirely  succeed.  Not  all  of  yesterday's  wis- 
dom exactly  fits  today's  problems.  Each  of  us 
has  to  make  some  mistakes  on  his  own.  Yet 
not  all  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  have  to 
be  repeated.  Indeed,  human  progress,  if  it  is 
possible  at  all.  Is  possible  only  because  we 
benefit  from  the  Incremental  wisdom  of  the 
past. 

In  that  belief,  I  recently  attacked  the  un- 
healthy trend  toward  the  Intellectual  de- 
vitalization of  higher  education.  I  argued 
that  if  the  trend  is  not  reversed,  colleges  may- 
be producing  not  educated  men  and  women 
but  a  swelling  tribe  of  new  barbarians. 

The  column  evoked  emphatic  agreement 
from  many  professors  across  the  country  who 
feel  themselves  beleaguered  by  colleagues, 
administrators  and  students,  all  clamoring 
for  what  is  seemingly  new,  innovative  and 
relevant.  But  some  younger  readers  took 
particular  exception  to  any  statement  that 
college  students  "rarely  know  what  is  In  their 
own  Intellectual  best  Interest  for  the  whole 
of  their  lives." 

Determining  what   should  be  taught  in 
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college  requires  perspective  and  a  measure 
of  wisdom.  The  opinions  and  desires  of  un- 
dergraduates should  be  taken  into  account, 
but  they  cannot  be  decisive.  As  philosopher 
Ralph  Barton  Perry  used  to  say  when  he  was 
arguing  against  the  unrestricted  elective 
system  at  Harvard,  "Students  do  not  know 
what  it  is  that  they  do  not  know." 

My  defense  of  required  courses  in  a  range 
of  different  fields  is  based  in  part  on  my  own 
experience.  When  I  was  an  undergraduate, 
my  dominant  Interests  were  literature  and 
history.  If  I  had  been  asked  to  vote  on  abol- 
ishing two  years  of  laboratory  sciences  as 
a  requirement,  I  woxild  have  been  first  In 
line  to  vote  "ves."  How  was  I  to  know  at  17 
that  nuclear  scientists  were  then  harnessing 
atomic  energy?  Insofar  as  I  understand  nu- 
clear power,  radar,  television  and  other  tech- 
nical forces  which  shape  our  world,  I  owe 
much  today  to  that  year  spent  studying 
physics. 

How  was  I  to  know  that  as  I  grew  older  I 
would  develop  an  Interest  In  conservation? 
Much  of  what  I  know  about  the  physical 
environment  I  learned  In  a  year  studying 
geology,  another  course  I  thought  tedious  at 
the  time.  Now.  In  my  25th  reunion  year,  my 
regret  Is  not  that  I  was  required  to  take  two 
years  of  science  by  a  faculty  which  knew 
"more  about  what  was  good  for  me  Intellec- 
tually than  I  did.  Instead.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  also  study  biology  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  biosphere. 

Yet  one  academic  writes  that  "forcing  stu- 
dents to  learn  things  has  been  shown  to  have 
a  stultifying  eff^ect  on  their  Individual  growth 
and  development."  When  professors  make  In- 
tellectually Irresponsible  statements  of  this 
kind,  no  one  can  blame  young  students  for 
wanting  to  do  what  Is  fun  and  avoiding 
courses  which  are  difficult  or  not  Immedi- 
ately appealing. 

One  could  as  well  argue  that  It  Is  "stulti- 
fying" to  earn  one's  living  or  to  fulfill  one's 
family  responsibilities  or  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  the  aged.  Each  of  these  human  neces- 
sities Involves  doing  much  that  Is  not  "rele- 
vant" to  what  a  person  might  really  like  to 
be  doing. 

This  destructive  educational  trend  Is  part 
of  a  more  widespread  and  corrosive  hedonism. 
Through  most  of  history,  only  the  Idle  rich 
could  devote  themselves  to  seeking  pleasure. 
Now  In  this  richest  of  nations  with  Its  pri- 
vate swimming  pools.  Its  two-car  and  three- 
car  families  and  Its  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing, millions  of  people  can  envisage  lives 
given  over  wholly  or  In  large  part  to  pleas- 
ure. 

Moral  philosophers  have  always  observed 
the  emptiness  and  ultimate  frustration  of 
lives  which  are  lived  according  to  the  hedo- 
nistic principle.  Work  which  taxes  one's 
highest  Intellectual  or  physical  powers,  sac- 
rifice for  one's  Ideals  and  sharing  with  others, 
these  are  much  more  likely  routes  to  per- 
sonal fulfillment  than  the  direct  pursuit  of 
pleasure. 

The  young  with  their  Instinctive  and  ad- 
mirable Idealism  know  that  best  of  all.  In 
their  best  moments,  they  can  do  prodigious 
amounts  of  work,  sacrifice  themselves  and 
share  unreservedly.  But  they  also  have  the 
freedom  to  be  hedonists. 

Thus,  It  Is  all  the  more  tragic  when  col- 
leges are  afraid  of  holding  students  to  rigor- 
ous standards  of  exact  knowledge,  of  Incul- 
cating In  them  a  respect  for  the  past  and 
a  knowledge  of  Its  wisdom  and  requiring  of 
them  civility  and  discipline.  If  colleges  be- 
come a  fun-filled  fantasy  world  where  stu- 
dents only  study  what  Interests  them,  where 
grades  disappear  and  standards  go  slack,  then 
colleges  are  conforming  to  the  worst  of  the 
larger  society  rather  than  preserving  and  en- 
couraging the  best.  The  young  who  should 
be  challenged  and  tempered  are  the  losers. 


COURT   TEST   OF   PRESmENT'S 
POCKET  VETO  POWER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
today  filed  a  complaint  in  the  Federal 
district  court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
an  effort  to  seek  a  judicial  determination 
of  the  important  legal  and  constitutional 
issues  surrounding  the  President's  pocket 
veto  power. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
are  aware,  the  Issue  was  clearly  raised 
by  President  Nixon's  use  of  the  pocket 
veto  during  a  brief  Christmas  recess  in 
1970  to  disapprove  an  important  health 
bill  passed  by  Congress— the  Family 
Practice  of  Medicine  Act.  The  bill  had 
been  approved  overwhelmingly  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  pocket  veto 
was  used  in  an  effort  to  prevent  a  vote 
in  Congress  to  override  the  veto.  I  believe 
that  the  President's  use  of  the  pocket 
veto  in  these  circumstances  was  uncon- 
stitutional, and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
case  I  have  initiated  in  court  today  will 
settle  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, that  a  statement  describing  the 
issue  in  more  detail  and  the  text  of  the 
complaint  I  have  filed  in  the  case  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  KENNEDY  ANNOUNC- 
ING Court  Action  Challenging  Presi- 
dent's Use  of  Pocket  Veto  Power 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  today  filed  a 
court  action  against  two  officials  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  President's  attempt  to  pocket 
veto  a  Federal  health  bill  in  December  1970. 
The  complaint  In  the  case,  called  an  action 
In  the  nature  of  mandamus,  was  filed  by 
Kennedy  In  the  Federal  District  Court  In 
Washington,  DC.  The  defendants  are  Arthur 
F.  Sampson,  head  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, and  Thomas  M.  Jones,  Chief  of 
Records  In  the  White  House.  Kennedy's  com- 
plaint asks  the  Court  to  declare  the  Presi- 
dent's pocket  veto  Invalid,  and  to  order  the 
defendants  to  carry  out  their  responsibility 
to  publish  the  bill  as  part  of  the  official  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  In  question,  the  Family  Practice 
of  Medicine  Act,  was  passed  by  Congress  to 
deal  with  certain  aspects  of  the  nation-wide 
shortage  of  physicians.  It  authorized  a  three- 
year,  $225  million  program  of  Federal  grants 
to  hospitals  and  medical  schools  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  family  doctors.  The  bill  was 
approved  In  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  64-1. 
and  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  346-2.  and  was  sent  to  the  President 
In  mid-December  that  year. 

Under  Article  I.  Section  7.  Clause  2  of  the 
Constitution,  the  President  must  either  sign 
or  veto  a  bill  within  ten  days  after  he  re- 
ceives It  from  Congress : 

If  the  President  signs  the  bill.  It  becomes 
law. 

If  he  vetoes  the  bill.  It  Is  returned  to  Con- 
gress, where  votes  may  be  taken  to  override 
the  veto. 

If  he  falls  to  sign  the  bill,  but  does  not 
veto  It.  the  bill  becomes  law  without  his  sig- 
nature. However.  If  the  ten-day  period  ex- 
pires while  Congress  Is  adjourned,  and  the 
President  has  not  signed  the  bill,  the  bill 
does  not  become  law — In  this  case,  the  Presi- 
dent can  veto  a  bill  simply  by  "putting  It 
m  his  pocket,"  hence  the  term  "pocket  veto." 
In  the  case  of  the  Family  Practice  of  Med- 
icine Act  Involved  in  Senator  Kennedy's  law- 


suit, the  ten-day  period  expired  on  Decem- 
ber 25.  1970.  at  a  time  when  Congress  was 
on  a  brief  four-day  recess  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.  The  Senate  returned  to  session  on 
December  28.  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives returned  on  December  29.  so  that  Con- 
gress would  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  President's  action  If  he  had 
used  the  regular  veto  procedure  to  disap- 
prove the  bill.  Instead.  President  Nixon  used 
a  pocket  veto  to  reject  the  bill,  thereby  pre- 
venting Congress  from  acting  against  the 
veto.  Kennedy's  complaint  asks  the  Court 
to  declare  that  the  use  of  the  pocket  veto 
w.\s  improper  in  these  circumstances,  and  to 
hold  that  the  bill  became  law  on  December 
25.  1970,  without  the  President's  signature. 

In  filing  the  complaint,  Kennedy  cited  the 
need  for  the  Family  Practice  of  Medicine 
legislation  In  order  to  help  meet  the  nation's 
health  care  crisis,  especially  the  shortage  of 
health  manpower. 

Kennedy  also  emphasized  that  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  the  pocket  veto  "raised  a  sepa- 
rate and  extremely  serious  question,  a  ques- 
tion that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
stitutional relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  President  with  respect  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Federal  legislation."  Kennedy  caUed 
the  President's  action  a  "promiscuous  use  of 
the  pocket  veto  power,  a  transparent  but  un- 
constitutional attempt  to  prevent  an  em- 
barrassing vote  by  Congress  to  override  a 
regular  veto,  and  another  example  In  the 
long  line  of  actions  by  the  Administration 
In  derogation  of  the  powers  of  Congress  un- 
der the  Constitution." 

In  defending  the  use  of  the  pocket  veto 
power  In  the  present  case,  the  Department  of 
Justice  relies  on  broad  language  in  a  1929 
Supreme  Court  decision.  The  Department  also 
cites  a  historical  practice  of  previous  Admin- 
istrations In  using  the  pocket  veto  during 
relatively  brief  adjournments  of  Congress, 
but  recognizes  that  the  Issue  has  been  a  bone 
of  contention  between  Congress  and  the 
President  over  the  years. 

Kennedy  noted  that  the  1929  decision,  as 
well  as  a  1938  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
had  not  ruled  on  the  specific  Issue  Involved 
In  the  present  case.  Kennedy  said  those  prec- 
edents could  easily  be  read  as  supporting 
his  view  that  the  pocket  veto  provision  of 
the  Constitution  was  Intended  to  apply  only 
in  circumstances  Involving  a  final  adjourn- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  Congress  or  at  the  end 
of  a  session  of  Congress,  and  was  not  In- 
tended to  applv  to  brief  recesses  of  Congress 
within  a  session,  such  as  the  Christmas  holi- 
day recess  involved  In  the  pocket  veto  of 
the  Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act.  Other- 
wise, said  Kennedy,  Congress  could  not  even 
recess  for  a  weekend  without  risking  a  pocket 
veto  of  Important  legislation  awaiting  the 
President's  signature. 

Kennedy  also  said  that  the  sporadic  his- 
torical practice  of  pocket  vetos  by  prior  Ad- 
ministrations was  more  a  tribute  to  the 
difficulty  of  challenging  the  validity  of.  a 
pocket  veto  In  the  courts,  rather  than  a 
legitimate  Justification  for  the  Administra- 
tion's position.  Kennedy  said  that  other 
avenues  to  challenge  the  validity  of  the 
pocket  veto  of  the  Family  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine Act  had  been  pursued  by  Congress  and 
other  Interested  groups  without  success,  and 
that  he  was  filing  the  present  court  action 
In  order  to  obtain  a  definitive  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  Issue. 

After  the  pocket  veto  In  1970,  Congress  ap- 
propriated $100,000  to  fund  the  Family  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  program,  but  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  de- 
clined to  make  the  funds  available.  Also,  In 
a  case  Involving  a  private  claim  bill  which 
was  pocket  vetoed  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  avoided  the 
issue  of  the  pocket  veto  by  deciding  on  an- 
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other  ground  to  accept  the  claim  of  the 
beneficiary  under  the  private  bill.  Therefore, 
Kennedy  said,  the  court  action  he  was  filing 
was  the  best  remaining  approach  to  resolve 
the  important  constitutional  Issue  at  stake. 
A  copy  of  the  complaint  filed  by  Senator 
Kennedy  Is  attached. 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  1 

E'lWARo  J-I.  Kennedy.  Plaintitf.  against 
Arthur  F.  Sampson,  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  AND  Thomas  M.  Jones.  Chief. 
White  House  Records,  the  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  DC.  Defendants 

complaint  for  mandamus,  injunctive  and 
declaratory  relief 

I 

Statement  as  to  jurisdiction 

1.  This  is  an  action  in  the  nature  of  man- 
damus, or  in  the  alternative  for  a  permanent 
injunction,  to  require  the  defendants,  who 
are  the  Acting  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  of  the  United  States 
and  tlie  Chief  of  White  House  Records,  to 
publish  S.  3418  (91st  Congress,  2d  Session), 
the  Family  Practice  of  Medicine  Act.  as  a 
validly  enacted  law  of  the  United  States, 
in  accord  with  their  ministerial,  non-dlscre- 
tlonarv  duty  under  1  U.S.C.  106a,  1  U.S.C.  112, 
and  1  use.  113.  This  action  also  seeks  a 
declaratory  judgment  that  the  action  of  tlie 
President  of  the  United  States  In  dUapprov- 
ing  the  bill  under  the  Pocket  Veto  provision 
of  Article  I.  Section  7.  Clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  in  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  that  provision,  and  that  therefore 
the  bill  became  a  law  of  the  United  States 
without  the  signature  of  the  President,  in  ac- 
cord  with  other  provisions  of  that  Clause. 

2.  T^■ls  actfon  arises  unde^the  Constitution 
and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States.  The  mat- 
ter In  controversy  exceeds  $10,000.00,  exclu- 
sive of  interest  and  costs.  The  jurisdiction  of 
this  Court  rests  upon  28  U.S.C.  1331,  28  U.S.C. 
1361.  and  28  use.  2201. 

II 
Parties 

3.  Plaintiff  Edward  M.  Kennedy  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  a  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States.  Plaintiff  is  also  the  senior 
United  States  Senator  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  and  Is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

4.  Defendant  Arthur  F.  Sampson  is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States.  He 
Is  sued  in  his  official  capacity  as  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration of  the  United  States.  It  is  his 
duty,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C.  106a,  1  U.S.C.  112. 
and  1  use.  113,  to  receive  bills  that  have 
become  laws  of  the  United  States  and  to 
publish  them  in  slip  form  and  In  the  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large. 

5.  Defendant  Thomas  M.  Jones  Is  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States.  He  Is  sued 
in  his  official  capacity  as  Chief  of  White 
House  Records.  It  is  his  duty  to  receive  en- 
rolled bills  from  the  Congress  and.  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  106a.  to  deliver  bills  that  have 
become  laws  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  for  pub- 
lication In  slip  form  and  in  the  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large. 

m 
Statement  of  the  claim 
6  On  Thursday,  December  10,  1970,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  cleared  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  8.  3418  (91st 
Congress.  2d  Session) .  the  Family  Practice  of 
Medicine  Act.  The  bill  had  been  approved 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  64  to  1  and  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of 
34G  to  2.  It  authorized  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  $225  million  for  the  fiscal  years 


1971,  1972,  and  1973  for  grants  to  public 
and  private  non-profit  hospitals  and  medical 
schools.  In  order  to  assist  them  in  establish- 
ing special  departments  and  programs  in  the 
field  of  family  practice  of  medicine,  and 
otherwise  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
training  of  medical  and  paramedical  per- 
sonnel In  the  field  of  family  medicine.  A  copy 
of  Report  No.  91-1668  (91st  Congress,  2d 
Session)  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
containing  the  text  of  the  bill  as  approved 
by  the  Congress.  Is  attached  as  Appendix  A. 

7.  On  Monday,  December  14,  1970,  the 
Clerk  of  Enrolled  Bills  In  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  delivered  the  enrolled 
bill  S.  3418  to  the  defendant  at  the  White 
Hou.-se.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  that  he  had  presented 
S.  3418  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

8.  On  Tuesday,  December  22,  1970,  the 
Congress  recessed  for  the  Christmas  holida3rs. 
The  Senate.  In  which  S.  3418  originated,  was 
in  recess  until  Monday,  December  28,  1970, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  was  in 
recess  until  Tuesday,  December  29,  1970. 
During  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  was  specifically  authorized 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Second  Session  of  the  91st 
Congress  adjourned  sine  die  on  Saturday, 
January  2,  1971. 

9.  On  Thursday,  December  24,  1970,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Issued  a  Mem- 
orandum of  Disapproval  announcing  that  he 
was  withholding  his  signature  from  S.  3418. 
The  bill  was  not  returned  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  with  his  objections.  In  effect, 
the  President  sought  to  disapprove  the  bill 
by  reliance  on  the  Pocket  Veto  provision  of 
Article  I.  Section  7,  Clause  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution. A  copy  of  the  Presidents  Memoran- 
dum of  Disapproval  Is  attached  as  Appen- 
dix B. 

10.  On  Friday.  December  25.  1970.  S.  3418 
not  having  been  returned  to  the  Senate  by 
the  President  with  his  objections  within  ten 
days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  It  had  been 
presented  to  htm.  and  the  Congress  not  hav- 
ing prevented  its  return  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, the  bill  became  a  Law  of  the  United 
States,  in  like  manner  as  If  the  President 
had  signed  the  bill.  In  accord  with  Article  I, 
Section  7.  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution  and 
notwithstanding  the  Memorandum  of  Dis- 
approval Issued  by  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 24  1970. 

11.  By  letter  of  June  5  1972  the  plaintiff 
requested  the  defendant  Thomas  M.  Jones  to 
deliver  S.  3418  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  for  publication  as  a  law  In  slip 
form  and  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at 
Large.  By  letter  of  June  12  1972.  Mr.  John  W. 
Dean  III,  acting  as  Counsel  to  the  President, 
refused  to  honor  the  plaintiff's  request,  stat- 
ing that  S.  3418  was  never  enacted  Into  law, 
since  It  had  been  disapproved  by  the  Presi- 
dent through  the  exercise  of  the  President'.s 
pocket  veto  power  under  Article  I.  Section  7. 
Clause  2  of  the  Constitution.  Copies  of  the 
request  and  refusal  are  attached  as  Appen- 
dices C  and  D. 

12.  By  letter  of  June  5,  1972,  the  plaintiff 
requested  the  defendant  Arthur  F.  Sampson 
to  receive  S.  3418,  and  to  publish  it  as  a  law 
in  slip  form  and  In  the  United  States  Stat- 
utes at  Large.  By  letter  of  July  17,  1972,  the 
defendant  Arthur  P.  Sampson  refused  the 
request  on  the  basis  of  his  understanding 
that  8.  3418  had  been  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent m  accordance  with  the  President's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution,  and  that 
he  was  unable  to  honor  the  request  until 
such  time  as  the  bill  becomes  a  validly  en- 
acted law  of  the  United  States.  Copies  of 
the  request  and  refusal  are  attached  as  Ap- 
pendices E  and  F. 

13.  The  acts  of  the  defendants  have  in- 
jured the  plaintiff  as  a  United  States  citizen 
In  that  they  have  deprived  him  of  his  rights 


as  a  citizen  to  have  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  treat  as  law  the 
valid  enactments  of  his  elected  representa- 
tives In  the  Congress. 

14.  The  ficts  of  the  defendants  have  In- 
jured the  plaintiff  as  a  United  States  tax- 
payer in  that  they  have  deprived  him  of  his 
right  as  a  taxpayer  to  have  tax  monies  re- 
ceived by  the  Federal  Government  allocated 
and  expended  as  the  Congress  authorizes  by 
validly  enacted  laws. 

15.  The  acts  of  the  defendants  have  In- 
jured the  plaintiff  as  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor by  denying  him  the  effectiveness  of  his 
vote  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. The  plaintiff,  who  was  among  the  64 
Senators  voting  In  favor  of  S.  3418,  has  a 
plain,  direct,  and  adequate  Interest  in  main- 
taining the  effectiveness  of  his  vote  and  in 
the  acceptance  of  8.  3418  as  a  validly  en- 
acted law  of  the  United  States. 

16.  The  acts  of  the  defendants  have  In- 
jured the  plaintiff  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  In  that  the  plaintiff  has  the 
responsibility  to  initiate  and  preside  over 
the  passage  through  the  Congress  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  area  of  health  care,  including  leg- 
islation In  the  area  of  the  family  practice  of 
medicine  which  Is  new  before  the  Congress 
and  whose  development  is  specifically  Im- 
peded by  the  refusal  of  defendants  to  treat 
S.  3418  as  a  validly  enacted  law. 

Wherefore  plaintiff  prays: 

A.  That  this  Court  declare  and  adjudge 
that  S.  3418  (91st  Congress,  2d  Session)  be- 
came a  validly  enacted  law  of  the  United 
States  on  December  25,  1970,  without  the 
signature  of  the  President,  In  accord  with 
Article  I,  Section  7,  Clause  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

B.  That  this  Court  Issue  an  order  In  the 
nature  of  mandamus,  or  in  the  alternative 
a  permanent  Injunction,  requiring  defend- 
ants to  publish  S.  3418  as  a  validly  enacted 
law  of  the  United  States,  In  accord  with 
their  ministerial,  nondlscretlonary  duty  un- 
der  1  U.S.C.  106a,  1  U.S.C.  112,  and  1  U.S.C. 
113. 

C.  That  the  reasonable  costs  Incurred  by 
the  plaintiff  In  this  action  be  ascertained 
and  the  defendants  ordered  to  pay  the  same 
to  the  plaintiff  forthwith. 

D.  That  this  Court  award  the  plaintiff  such 
other  and  further  relief  as  may  be  Just  and 
equitable  under  the  circumstances. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Pro  Se. 
Date:  August  9,  1972. 

Appendix  A 
Training  of  Family  Physicians 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3418)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  assist  them 
in  establishing  special  departments  and  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  family  practice,  and 
otherwise  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
training  of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel m  the  field  of  family  medicine,  and  to 
alleviate  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  and  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Information  and  Resource  Center  for  the 
Handicapped,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 
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TITLE  I— FAMILY  MEDICINE 
Sec  101.  Part  D  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

••Part  D — Grants  To  PnoviDE  Professional 
AND  Technical  Tr.^ininc  in  the  Field  of 
Family  Medicine 

"declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec  761.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  for  the  making  of  grants  to  assist— 
••(1)  public  and  private  nonprofit  medical 
schools — 

••(A)  to  operate,  as  an  Integral  part  of 
their  medical  education  program,  separate 
and  distinct  departments  devoted  to  pro- 
viding teaching  and  Instruction  (Including 
continuing  education)  in  all  phases  of  fam- 
ilv  practice; 

•(B)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
training  In  the  field  of  family  medicine 
whether  as  a  part  of  a  medical  school  or  as 
separate   outpatient   or   similar   facility; 

"(C)  to  operate,  or  participate  in,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  personnel 
in  the  field  of  family  medicine:  and 

"(D)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  special 
training  programs  to  teach  and  train  medi- 
cal personnel  to  head  departments  of  family 
practice  or  otherwise  teach  family  practice 
in  medical  schools;  and 

•'(2)  public  and  private  nonprofit  hospi- 
tals which  provide  training  programs  for 
medical  students.  Interns,  or  residents — 

"(A)  to  operate,  as  an  Integral  part  of 
their  medical  training  programs,  special  pro- 
fessional training  programs  (Including  con- 
tinuing education)  In  the  field  of  family 
medicine  for  medical  students.  Interns,  res- 
idents, or  practicing  physicians; 

"(B)  to  construct  such  facilities  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
training  In  the  field  of  family  medicine 
whether  as  a  part  of  a  hospital  or  as  a 
separate  outpatient  or  similar  facility; 

"(C)  to  provide  financial  assistance  (In 
the  form  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  or 
stipends)  to  Interns,  residents  or  other 
medical  personnel  who  are  In  need  thereof, 
who  are  participants  In  a  program  of  such 
hospital  which  provides  special  training  (ac- 
credited by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education)  In  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine, and  who  plan  to  specialize  or  work  In 
the  practice  of  family  medicine;  and 

"(D)  to  operate,  or  participate  In,  special 
training  programs  for  paramedical  personnel 
m  the  field  of  family  medicine. 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  762.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $50,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972.  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1973. 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  appro- 
priated until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  immediately  follows  such  year. 
"grants  by  secretary 
"Sec  763.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  762,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  section  761. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
part  unless  an  application  therefor  has  been 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  application  shall  be  In  such  form, 
submitted  In  such  manner,  and  contain  such 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  shall  have  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  which  have  been  pro- 


mulgated by  him  and  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  in 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  any  part  of  which  Is  to  be  used  for 
major  construction  or  remodeling  of  any 
facility,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  the 
oart  of  the  grant  which  Is  to  be  so  used 
unless  the  recipient  of  such  grant  enters 
Into  appropriate  arrangements  with  the  Sec- 
retary which  will  equitably  protect  the  fi- 
nancial Interests  of  the  United  States  In  the 
event  such  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  such  grant  or  part  thereof 
wEis  made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-year  period  which  commences  on  the 
date  such  construction  or  remodeling  is  com- 
pleted. 

"(e)  Grants  made  under  this  part  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  made 
and  may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
Imbiirsement,  and  in  such  Installments,  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"eligibility  for  grants 
"Sec.  764.    (a)    In  order  for  any  medical 
school  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  such  school — 

"(1)  must  be  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
school  of  medicine;  and 

"(2)  must  be  accredited  as  a  school  of 
medicine  by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  ap- 
proved for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  except  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  clause  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  satisfied.  If  (A)  In  the  case  of  a  school  of 
medicine  which  by  reason  of  no.  or  an  In- 
sufficient, period  of  operation  Is  not.  at  the 
time  of  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
part,  eligible  for  such  accreditation,  the 
Commissioner  finds,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  accreditation  body  or  bodies, 
that  there  Is  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
school  will  meet  the  accreditation  standards 
of  such  body  or  bodies  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year  following  the  normal 
graduation  date  of  students  who  are  In  their 
first  year  of  Instruction  at  such  school  dtir- 
ing  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  Secretary 
makes  a  final  determination  as  to  approval 
of  the  application. 

"(b)  In  order  for  any  hospital  to  be  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  under  this  part,  such  hos- 
pital— 

"  ( 1 )  must  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
hospital;  and 

"(2)  must  conduct  or  be  prepared  to  con- 
duct m  connection  vrtth  Its  other  actlvltle.s 
(whether  or  not  as  an  affiliate  of  a  school 
of- medicine)  one  or  more  programs  of  medi- 
cal training  for  medical  students.  Interns,  or 
residents,  which  Is  accredited  by  a  recognized 
body  or  bodies,  approved  for  such  purpose  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 


"approval  of  grants 

"Sec  765.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Advlsorj*  Council  on 
Family  Medicine,  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  under  this  part  upon  the  determina- 
tion that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  applicant  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements set  forth  In  section  764; 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  compiled  with  the 
requirements  of  section  763; 

"(3)  the  grant  Is  to  be  used  for  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  761; 

"(4)  It  contains  such  Information  as  the 
Secretarj-  may  require  to  make  the  determi- 
nations required  of  him  under  this  section 
and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part; 

"(5)  It  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 


Secretary  may  require  (pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  shall  have  been  promulgated  by 
him  and  published  in  the  Federal  Register) 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  all  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part;  and 

■(6)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any  la- 
borer or  mechanic  employed  by  any  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  in  the  performance  of 
work  on  the  construction  of  the  facility  will 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a5) .  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the 
labor"  standards  specified  In  this  paragraph, 
the  authority  and  functions  set  forth  In  Re- 
crganlzation  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15 
F.R.  3176;  65  Stat.  1267).  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  to — 

'•(1)  a  school  of  medicine  to  establish  or 
operate  a  separate  department  devoted  to 
the  teaching  of  family  medicine  unless  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that — 

"(A)  such  department  is  (or  will  be,  when 
established)  of  equal  standing  with  the  other 
departments  within  such  school  which  are 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  other  medical 
specialty  disciplines;  and 

"(B)  such  department  will,  in  terms  of  the 
subjects  offered  and  the  tj-pe  and  quality  of 
Instruction  provided,  be  designed  to  pre- 
pare students  thereof  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  In  the  specialty  of 
family  practice  by  a  recognized  body  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education;  or 

'■•(2)  a  hospital  to  establish  or  operate  a 
special  program  for  medical  students.  In- 
terns, or  residents  In  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cines unless  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
such  program  will,  in  terms  of  the  type  of 
training  provided,  be  designed  to  prepare 
participants  therein  to  meet  the  standards 
established  for  specialists  In  the  field  of  fam- 
ily medicine  by  a  recognized  body  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  under  this  part  unless  the  applicant 
therefor  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  funds  made  available 
through  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practical,  In- 
crease  the  level  of  non-Federal  funds  which 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
grant  Is  requested. 

"planning  and  developmental  grants 
"Sec  766.  (a)  For  the  ptirpose  of  assist- 
ing medical  schools  and  hospitals  (referred 
to  In  section  761)  to  plan  or  develop  pro- 
grams or  projects  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  such  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
for  any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year 
which  ends  June  30,  1973)  to  make  planning 
and  developmental  grants  In  such  amounts 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)    From  the  amounts  appropriated   In 
any  fiscal  year  (prior  to  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973)   pursuant  to  section  762 
(a) ,  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  necessary  (but  not  In  excess  of 
$8,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year)   to  make  the 
planning  and  developmental  grants  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a) . 
"advisory  council  on  family  medicinb 
'•Sec  767.   (a)   The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an    Advlsorj'    Council    on    Family    Medicine 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
•CouncU' ) .  The  Council  shall  consist  of  twelve 
members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  physicians 
engaged  In  the  practice  of  family  medicine. 
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four  of  whom  shall  be  physlclana  engaged  In 
the  teaching  of  family  medicine,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  representatives  of  the  general 
public,  and  one  of  whom  shall,  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  be  an  Intern  in  family  medi- 
cine. Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  In- 
dividuals who  are  not  otherwise  In  the  regu- 
lar full-time  employ  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  each  member  of  the  CoxmcU  shall  hold 
office  for  a  term  of  four  years,  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment,  three 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  three  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  three  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  three  at  the  end  of  the  fotirth 
year,  after  the  date  of  appointment. 

'•(2)  The  member  of  the  Council  appointed 
as  an  Intern  In  family  medicine  shall  serve 
for  one  year. 

•'(3)  A  member  of  the  Council  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  serve  continuously  for  more  than 
two  terms. 

•(c)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service.  Members  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  business  of  the  Council, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing $100  per  day.  Including  traveltlme,  and 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons In  Oovernment  service,  employed  inter- 
mittently. • 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  In  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions for,  and  as  to  policy  matters  arising 
with  respect  to.  the  administration  of  this 
part.  The  Council  shall  consider  all  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  part  and  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  approval  of  applications  for,  and  of 
the  amount  of,  grants  under  this  part. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  768.  For  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  the  term  'nonprofit'  as  applied  to  any 
hospital  or  school  of  medicine  means  a  school 
of  medicine  or  hospital  which  Is  owned  and 
operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions or  associations,  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual: 

"(2)  the  term  'family  medicine'  means 
those  certain  principles  and  techniques  and 
that  certain  body  of  medical,  scientific,  ad- 
ministrative, and  other  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, which  especially  equip  and  prepare  a 
physician  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  fam- 
ily medicine: 

"(3)  the  term  'practice  of  family  medi- 
cine' and  the  term  'practice',  when  used  In 
connection  with  the  term  'family  medicine', 
mean  the  practice  of  medicine  by  a  physician 
(licensed  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery 
by  the  State  in  which  he  practices  his  pro- 
fession) who  specializes  in  providing  to  fam- 
ilies (and  members  thereof)  comprehensive, 
continuing,  professional  care  and  treatment 
of  the  type  necessary  or  appropriate  for  their 
general  health  maintenance:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'construction'  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  acquisition,  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings  and  Initial  equipment  of  any 
such  buildings,  including  architects'  fees,  but 
excluding  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  lands  or 
offslte  Improvements." 


■nTLE  n— MALNUTRITION 
Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a  study. 
In  cooperation  with  schools  training  health 
professional  manpower,  of  the  feasibility  and 
deslrabUlty  of  establishing  at  such  schools 
courses  dealing  with  nutrition  and  problems 
related  to  malnutrition,  and  of  establishing 
research  programs  and  pilot  projects  In  the 
field  of  nutrition  and  problems  of  malnutri- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  health  professional  schools,  In 
connection  with  the  study  provided  for  by 
subsection  (a),  for  the  planning  of  programs 
at  such  schools,  and  for  the  conduct  of  pilot 
projects  at  such  schools,  to  assist  such  schools 
in  the  establishment  of  courses  dealing  with 
nutrition  and  problems  related  to  malnutri- 
tion. , 

(c)The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  Congress  by  July  1.  1972.  the 
results  of  such  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  advisable. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  Amend  the  title 
so  as  to  read:  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  makmg 
of  grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
to  assist  them  In  establishing  special  depart- 
ments and  programs  In  the  field  of  family 
practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  In  the  field  of  family  medi- 
cine and  to  provide  for  a  study  relating  to 
causes  and  treatment  of  malnvitrltlon.  And 
the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jarman. 

Pattl  G.  Rogers, 

Tim  Lee  Carter. 

James  F.  Hastings, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Ralph    W.     Yarborough, 

Harrison  A.  Williams, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 

Alan   Cranston, 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

Peter  H.  Dominick, 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 

George  Murphy, 

Winston  Prouty, 

William  Saxbe, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement  of  the  Managers  on  the  Past 
or   the    House 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  medical  schools  and  hos- 
pitals to  assist  them  In  establishing  special 
departments  and  programs  In  the  field  of 
family  practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage 
and  promote  the  training  of  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  in  the  field  of  family 
medicine,  and  to  alleviate  the  effects  of 
malnutrition,  and  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Center  for  the  Handicapped,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
substituted  a  new  text.  The  conference  agree- 
ment is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 


Except  for  technical,  clerical,  clarifying, 
and  conforming  changes,  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  amendment  and  the  con- 
ference substitute  are  as  follows: 

The  Senate  bill  provided  specific  authority 
for  programs  of  continuing  education  In  the 
field  of  family  medicine,  and  the  conference 
substitute  Is  the  same  In  this  regard  as  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  a  five-year  pro- 
gram, at  total  authorizations  of  $425,000,000, 
and  the  House  amendment  was  limited  to 
three  years,  at  a  total  authorization  of  $225,- 
000,000.  The  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  in  this  regard  as  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  for  any  fiscal  year  for  planning 
and  developmental  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to 
plan  or  develop  programs  or  projects  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  training  in  the  field 
of  family  medicine.  The  House  amendment 
limited  the  sums  to  $5,000,000  a  year,  and 
did  not  specifically  cover  developmental 
grants. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  $8,- 
000.000  for  planning  and  developmental 
grants.  The  purpose  of  these  grants  Is  to  as- 
sist medical  schools  and  hospitals  in  actually 
getting  programs  and  projects  underway,  and 
Is  intended  to  expedite  the  development  of 
programs  at  schools  and  hospitals  for  the 
training  of  family  physicians. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  au- 
thorizing grants  and  contracts  to  universi- 
ties, medical  schools,  graduate  schools,  hos- 
pitals, laboratories,  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate institutions,  and  individuals  for  research 
into  malnutrition.  This  provision  also  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  courses  at 
medical  schools,  graduate  schools,  and  nurs- 
ing schools  in  malnutrition,  and  would  have 
authorized  fellowships  and  other  financial 
assistance  to  students  in  this  area. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision.  The  conference  substitute 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  conduct  a  study,  In 
cooperation  with  health  professional  man- 
power schools  of  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  establishing  courses  at  such  schools 
in  the  fields  of  nutrition  and  problems  re- 
lating to  malnutrition.  $5,000,000  is  author- 
ized for  such  grants,  and  for  planning  of 
programs  and  pilot  projects,  with  a  report 
being  required  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  before  July  1,  1972,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary 
deems  advisable. 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

John  Jarman, 

Paul  G.  Rogers, 

Tim  Lee  Carter, 

James  F.  Hastings, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Appendix  B 
Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Bill  To 

Promote   Training   in   Family    Medicine, 

December  26,  1970 

I  am  withholding  my  signature  from 
S.  3418.  a  bill  designed  to  promote  training 
In  family  medicine.  The  authority  provided 
In  this  bill  Is  unnecessary  and  represents 
the  wTong  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
nation's  health  problems. 

In  my  press  conference  on  December  10. 
I  stated  that  a  health  program  will  be  one  of 
the  highest  priority  proposals  I  wrlll  submit 
to  the  Congress  next  year.  We  will  propose 
a  broad  pattern  of  reforms  to  deal  with  the 
nation's  health  problems  and  needs  on  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  basis.  In  con- 
trast, the  piecemeal  bill  I  am  rejecting  today 
simply  continues  the  traditional  approach  of 
adding  more  programs  to  the  almost  unman- 
ageable current  structure  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment health  efforts. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has  at 
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least  four  programs  on  the  books  that  pro- 
vide funds  which  can  be  used  to  promote  the 
training  of  family  medicine  practitioners. 
Moreover,  the  entire  concept  of  American 
medicine  is  in  an  evolutionary  stage.  There 
are  differing'  opinions  on  how  best  to  or- 
ganize and  train  personnel  to  provide  com- 
prehensive and  continuing  care  to  Individuals 
and  families. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  do  not  believe 
It  wise  to  place  heavy  emphasis  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  departments  of  family 
medicine  In  medical  schools,  as  S.  3418  would 
do.  This  Is  only  one — and  not  necessarily  the 
most  efficient — method  of  achieving  our  na- 
tional health  care  objectives,  and  should  not 

be  fixed  in  law. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  December  24,  1970. 

(Note:  The  memorandum  was  dated  De- 
cember 24-  1970,  and  released  December  26, 
1970.) 

Appendix  C 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Jones, 
Chief.  White  House  Records, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  to  request  you  to  deliver  S.  3418  (91st 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.)  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  so  that.  In  accord  with  his 
statutory  duties  under  1  U.S.C.  106a,  1  U.S.C. 
112,  and  1  U.S.C.  113,  he  may  publish  the 
bill  in  slip  form  as  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  Include  It  ir  the  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large  as  a  validly  enacted  law 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  also  sending  a  let- 
ter to  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices on  this  subject. 

Final  action  in  the  Congress  on  S.  3418  was 
completed  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  December  1970.  The  bUl, 
the  so-called  "Family  Practice  of  Medicine 
Act."  authorized  a  three-year  $225  million 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
the  field  of  the  famUy  practice  of  medicine, 
as  well  as  a  one-year  $5  million  program  for 
the  study  of  certain  aspects  oi  nutrition. 

On  December  14,  1970,  Congress  presented 
the  enrolled  bill  to  the  President  for  his 
signature.  Subsequently,  Presiednt  Nixon 
sought  to  disapprove  the  bill  through  the 
exercise  of  the  "pocket  veto"  power  under 
Article  I,  Section  7,  Clause  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  permits  such  a  veto  dtirlng  cer- 
tain types  of  "Adjournment"  by  Congress. 

The  "Adjournment"  in  question  In  this 
c«e  was  the  foiu:-day  Christmas  holiday 
recess  taken  by  Congress  in  December  1970. 
It  Is  my  view,  which  Is  shared  by  a  num- 
ber of  experts  in  constitutional  law,  the 
pocket  veto  power  is  not  applicable  to  such 
a  brief  recess  of  Congress,  that  the  power 
was  not  validly  exercised  in  the  case  of 
S.  3418,  and  that,  therefore.  In  accord  with 
the  Constitution,  the  bill  has  become  law 
without  the  signature  of  the  President.  For 
your  Information,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
hearing  held  on  the  pocket  veto  Issue  in 
January,  1971.  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Separation  of  Powers,  which  contains  a 
number  of  useful  legal  materials  on  the 
subject. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
or  Health,  I  am  directly  involved  in  the  in- 
itiation and  development  of  legislation  in 
the  area  of  health.  Including  the  family  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  It  is  essential  to  me.  there- 
fore, in  the  course  of  my  ofiBcial  duties  in  the 
Senate,  to  have  a  clear  determination  of  the 
validity  of  S.  3418,  In  order  that  I  may 
formulate  appropriate  plans  for  additional 
legislation  that  may  be  needed  in  the  im- 
portant area  of  the  family  practice  of  medi- 
cine. I  look  forward  to  your  reply,  and  to 
ycur  prompt   favorable  action  on  the  de- 


livery of  S.  3418  to  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services. 

Respectfully, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Appendix  D 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  12. 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  and  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
June  5,  1972  requesting  that  S.  3418  (91st 
Congress,  2nd  Session)  be  delivered  to  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  for  pub- 
lication as  a  law  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  subject  bill  was  disapproved  by  the 
President  through  the  exercise  of  his  "pocket 
veto  "  power,  and  pursuant  to  Article  1,  sec- 
tion 7.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution  it  was 
never  enacted  into  law.  Since  S.  3418  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  and  never  enacted 
mto  law.  we  must  respectfully  decline  to 
honor  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Dean  IU, 
Counsel  to  the  President. 

Appendix  E 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C.  June  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Arthur  F.  Sampson. 
Acting  Admijiistrator, 
General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sampson:  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  letter  to  request  you.  in  accord  with 
your  statutory  duties  under  1  U.S.C.  106a.  1 
U.S.C.  112,  and  1  U.S.C.  113.  to  receive  Senate 
Bill  3418  (91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess.),  to  publish 
the  bill  In  slip  form  as  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  Include  and  publish  the  bill 
In  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  as  a 
validly  enacted  law  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  also  sending  a  letter  on  this  subject  to 
the  Chief  of  the  White  House  Records  Office. 
Final  action  in  the  Congress  on  S.  3418 
was  completed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  in  December  1970.  The  bill, 
the  so-called  "Family  Practice  of  Medicine 
Act."  authorized  a  three-year,  $225  million 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
the  field  of  the  family  practice  of  medicine, 
as  well  as  a  one-year  $5  million  program  for 
the  study  of  certain  aspects  of  nutrition. 

On  December  14,  1970,  Congress  presented 
the  enrolled  bill  to  the  President  for  his  sig- 
nature. Subsequently,  President  Nixon  sought 
to  disapprove  the  bill  through  the  exercise 
of  the  "pocket  veto"  power  under  Article  I. 
Section  7.  Clause  2  of  the  Constitution, 
which  permits  such  a  veto  during  certain 
types  of  "Adjournment"  by  Congress. 

The  "Adjournment"  in  question  in  this 
case  was  the  four-day  Christmas  holiday 
recess  taken  by  Congress  in  December  1970. 
It  Is  my  view,  which  is  shared  by  a  number 
of  experts  in  constitutional  law,  that  the 
pocket  veto  power  Is  not  applicable  to  such 
a  brief  recess  of  Congress,  that  the  power  was 
not  validly  exercised  in  the  case  of  S.  3418. 
and  that,  therefore.  In  accord  with  the  Con- 
stitution, the  bill  has  become  law  without  the 
signature  of  the  President.  For  your  informa- 
tion. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  hearing  held 
on  the  pocket  veto  Issue  In  January,  1971,  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  which  contains  a  number  of  useful 
legal  materials  on  the  subject. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  I  am  directly  Involved  in  the 
imtiatlon  and  development  of  legislation  in 
the  area  of  health,  including  the  famUy  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  It  Is  essential  to  me,  there- 
fore, in  the  course  of  my  official  duties  in 
the  Senate,  to  have  a  clear  determination 
of  the  validity  of  S.  3418.  in  order  that  I 
may  formulate  appropriate  plans  for  addi- 


tional legislation  that  may  be  needed  In  the 
Important  area  of  the  famUy  practice  of 
medicine.  I  look  forward  to  your  reply,  and 
to  your  prompt  favorable  action  on  the  pub- 
lication of  S.  3418  as  a  slip  law  and  its  in- 
clusion in  the  Statutes  at  Large. 
Respectfully. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Appendix  F 
General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  17, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  June  7.  1972,  letter,  request- 
ing me  to  receive  Senate  Bill  3418  (91st  Cong., 
2d  Sess.),  and  publish  the  bUl  In  slip  form 
as  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  to  Include 
and  publish  the  biU  in  the  United  States 
Statutes  at  Large  as  a  validly  enacted  law 
of  the  United  States. 

Receiving  and  publishing  bUls  which  are 
validly  enacted  laws  of  the  United  States  is 
a  statutory  function  of  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  under  1  U.S.C.  106a.  1  U.S.C. 
112,  and  1  U.S.C.  113. 

This  function  is  merely  a  ministerial  duty 
placed  on  the  Admtaistrator  of  General 
Services  by  Congress.  As  such,  it  is  beyond 
my  responsibility  to  decide  constitutional 
Issues  of  the  type  here  present.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  S.  3418  has  been  vetoed 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  and.  there- 
fore, is  not  a  validly  enacted  law  of  the 
United  States. 

As  soon  as  this  or  any  other  bill  becomes 
a  validly  enacted  law  of  the  United  States, 
I  will  carry  out  my  aforementioned  statutory 
responsibilities  and  cause  the  bill  to  be 
published. 

Sincerely, 

Arthur  F.  Sampson, 
Acting  Administrator. 


CREDIT  UNION  INSURANCE 
PROGRESS  REPORT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Gen.  Herman 
Nickerson,  Jr.,  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration, 
in  which  he  reports  on  the  status  of  the 
2-year  provisionally  insured  credit  im- 
ions.  In  December  of  last  year,  we  en- 
acted legislation  requiring  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  to  issue  in- 
surance certificates  insuring  member  ac- 
counts for  a  period  of  2  years  in  all  Fed- 
eral credit  imions  which  could  not  qual- 
ify for  permanent  insurance.  In  Jsoiuary 
of  this  year,  1,078  Federal  credit  unions 
were  issued  temporary  insurance  certif- 
icates. General  Nickerson  reports  that 
228  of  those  have  now  met  the  standards 
necessary  to  obtain  permanent  insurance. 
Others  have  either  merged  with  another 
credit  imion  or  have  entered  voluntary 
liquidation  so  that  there  are  now  771  re- 
maining Federal  credit  unions  which 
have  not  qualified  for  permanent  share 
insurance.  He  also  reports  that  284  of 
these  have  reserve  deficits  totaling  $1,- 
340,754  and  shares  of  $35,253,360. 

I  commend  General  Nickerson  and  the 
staff  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Ad- 
ministration for  their  untiring  efforts  to 
assist  Federal  credit  unions  to  meet  in- 
surance standards  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  obtain  permanent  insurance.  I 
also  commend  those  credit  union  orga- 
nizations and  individual  credit  unions 
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which  have  pledged  and  are  using  some 
of  their  resources  to  assist  in  the  effort 
of  upgrading  credit  unions  which  need 
assistance.  This  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
self-help  approach  which  is  basic  to  the 
credit  union  philosophy.  General  Nicker- 
son  states,  that  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  personnel  will  continue 
to  work  with  credit  imion  organizations 
and  encourage  their  participation  in  pro- 
viding financial  and  technical  assistance 
as  well  as  management  training  and 
counseling. 

Despite  the  commendable  progress 
that  has  been  made,  the  task  ahead  will 
require  even  greater  efforts  and  to  the 
greatest  of  cooperation  and  willingness 
on  the  part  of  strong  credit  unions  and 
credit  union  organizations  to  assist  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration  to 
improve  the  operations  of  the  remaining 
771  Federal  credit  unions  before  the  end 
of  next  year  so  that  liquidations  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum  and  credit  union 
sei-vices  continued  for  members  of  these 
credit  unions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Nickerson's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

National  Credit 
Union  Administration. 
Washington,  DC,  August  4,  1072. 
Hon.  Wallace  P.  Bennett, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wasliiiigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bennett:  This  letter  wUl 
be  longer  than  my  normal  "monthly"  report 
since  I  believe  you  will  be  Interested  In  hav- 
ing a  detailed  analysis  of  the  status  of  the 
two-year  provisionally  insured  credit  unions. 

Public  Law  92-221.  December  23.  1971,  di- 
rected me  to  grant  temporary  insurance  cer- 
llflcates  (which  are  valid  for  a  period  up  to 
two  years)  to  insure  member  accounts  in  all 
Federal  credit  unions  that  could  not  qualify 
for  permanent  Insurance.  The  Act  also  pro- 
vided that  I  offer  technical  assistance,  man- 
agement counseling  and  training  to  such 
groups  so  as  to  enable  the  maximum  number 
of  them  to  up-grade  their  financial  condition 
to  the  point  where  they  qualify  for  perma- 
nent Insurance. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  228  of  the 
1.078  Federal  credit  unions  which  were  Is- 
sued temporary  Insurance  certificates  on 
January  3.  1972  have  met  insurance  stand- 
ards and  now  have  permanent  insurance. 
The  boards  of  directors  of  71  of  these  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  voted  on  their  own  accord 
either  to  merge  with  another  credit  union 
or  to  enter  voluntary  liquidation.  They  de- 
cided not  to  continue  operations  primarily 
because  of  poor  financial  condition  and  in- 
ability to  obtain  officials.  The  additional  de- 
crease of  8  results  from  the  following  three 
factors:  Federal  credit  unions  recorded  as 
eligible  for  two-year  Insurance  entered  into 
liquidation  prior  to  the  certificates  being  Is- 
sued: Federal  credit  unions  in  liquidation  as 
of  January  3,  1972,  subsequently  were  able 
to  resume  operations  and  receive  two-year 
certificates;  and  Federal  credit  unions  con- 
verted to  state  charters.  Of  the  771  remain- 
ing two-year  insured  Federal  credit  unions. 
284  have  share  Impairments  (reserve  deficits) 
totaling  $1,340,754.  and  shares  of  $35,253,360. 

During  the  six  months'  period  ending 
June  30,  1972.  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration examiners  made  928  examinations 
and  640  supervisory  contacts  with  the  credit 
unions  holding  temporary  Insurance  certifi- 
cates. It  required  more  than  28.000  hours  to 
complete  the  examinations  and  5,100  hours  to 
perform  the  supervision  contacts.  The  super- 


vision contacts  were  made  at  a  co.st  to  NCUA 
of  approximately  $82,000.  In  addition,  many 
mandays  of  time  have  been  spent  In  this 
program  by  regional  and  Washington  office 
personnel. 

Leaders  of  state  leagues  and  trade  associa- 
tions pledged  the  use  of  their  resources  in 
testimony  before  Congressional  committees 
which  were  considering  PL  92-221.  Therefore, 
Regional  Directors  of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration  have  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leagues,  other  trade  associa- 
tions, and  individual  credit  union  officials  in 
an  effort  to  gain  their  support  and  assistance. 
Diu-ing  these  meetings.  46  leagues  pledged 
technical,  managerial,  and/or  training  assist- 
ance. Twenty-two  leagues  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  commit  funds  for  financial 
assistance,  and  nine  other  leagues  reported 
ths  possibility  of  providing  such  help. 

Information  subsequently  received  from 
leagues  discloses  that,  thus  far,  the  follow- 
ing assistance  has  been  rendered  to  the  two- 
year  insured  Federal  credit  unions:  record- 
keeping problems — 62  cases;  supervisory 
committee  audit  work — 52  cases;  loan  delin- 
quency problems — 72  cases,  and  general  man- 
agerial type  assistance — 110  cases.  Financial 
assistance  was  provided  to  five  FCUs  which 
received  pledges  or  grants  totaling  $52,000. 
In  addition,  league  dues  were  waived  for  two 
FCUs.  and  one  received  assistance  in  paying 
i^alaries.  and  one  league  and  pledged  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  a  liquidating 
FCU.  Three  leagues  have  held  nine  training 
sessions  for  officials  of  these  FCUs. 

The  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  (NAFCU)  has  also  pledged  assistance 
to  help  the  two-year  insured  Federal  credit 
unions.  On  June  13.  1972,  I  furnished  a  list- 
ing of  17  selected  two-year  insured  Federal 
credit  unions  to  NAFCU.  I  have  received  in- 
dications that  assistance  programs  are  un- 
derway. 

The  Alaska  Credit  Union  Association  has 
pledged  its  assistance  to  the  five  two-year 
insured  Federal  credit  unions  in  Alaska. 

Navy  Federal  Credit  Union,  the  world's 
largest,  has  held  training  clas-ses  for  officials 
of  the  two-year  insured  credit  unions.  I  have 
been  informed  that  these  classes  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

NCUA  personnel  will  continue  to  work  with 
credit  union  organizations  and  encourage 
their  participation  in  providing  financial  and 
technical  assistance  as  well  as  management 
training  and  counseling. 

The  a.ssistance  given  by  NCUA  is  costly. 
Our  program  is  self-supporting  from  fees 
paid  by  Federal  credit  unions.  Neverthele.ss, 
we  plan  to  continue  our  efforts  to  assist  the 
remaining  two-year  insured  Federal  credit 
luiions. 

On  July  28.  1972.  we  Insured  our  1.141st 
State-chartered  credit  xniion. 
Sincerely. 

Herman  Nickerson,  Jr., 

Administrator. 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  my  cosponsorship  of 
S.  3651,  the  general  revenue  sharing  bill. 
The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  passed  the  House  on  June  22. 
It  is  a  badly  needed  and  long-overdue 
effort  to  ea.^e  the  financial  burdens  of  lo- 
cal governments  through  revenue  .sharing 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

S.  3651,  a  bill  identical  to  that  passed 
by  the  House  last  month,  provides  $29,575 
billion  in  aid  to  State,  county,  city,  and 
township  governments  over  a  5-year 
period.  Under  a  carefully  worked  out  dis- 
tribution formula,  $3.5  billion  would  be 
allocated  each  year  directly  to  local  gov- 
ernments. These  funds  are  available  for 


certain  limited  categories  of  expend- 
itures; that  is,  maintenance  and  operat- 
ing costs  for  public  safety,  environmen- 
tal protection,  and  public  ti-ansportation, 
and  for  capital  expenditures  for  sewage 
collection  and  treatment,  refuse  disposal 
systems,  and  public  transportation. 

The  distribution  formula  for  the  first 
1'2  years  of  the  plan  gives  equal  weight 
to  three  determinants:  Population,  ex- 
tent of  urbanization,  and  financial  need 
based  on  income  levels  of  residents  of  the 
area.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  5-year 
period,  the  State  legislatures  are  given 
the  opportimity  and  authority  to  modify 
somewhat  the  distribution  formulas, 
thereby  retaining  the  basic  responsibility 
for  meeting  the  problems  of  their  local- 
ities. 

The  $1.8  billion  allocated  to  the  State 
governments  in  completely  unrestricted 
aid.  is  distributed  on  an  incentive  basis. 
The  distributions  are  based  one-half  on  a 
comparison  of  State  and  local  tax  col- 
lections relative  to  personal  income 
levels,  and  one-half  on  the  collection  of 
personal  income  taxes,  in  States  where 
this  measurement  is  applicable.  Mini- 
mum and  maximum  percentages  are  set, 
however,  so  that  Federal  aid  will  not 
constitute  more  than  50  percent  of  a  lo- 
cality's total  revenues  from  other  sources. 

A  final  feature  of  the  bill  provides  for 
Federal  collection  of  State-imposed  in- 
dividual income  taxes,  if  the  various 
States  so  desire.  Eligible  States  would  be 
those  whose  individual  income  taxes 
closely  conform  to  Federal  individual  in- 
come taxes.  The  service,  to  be  performed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would 
be  available  if  at  least  five  States,  com- 
prising at  least  5  percent  of  the  tax  re- 
turns, wish  to  make  such  an  arrange- 
ment. This  would  free  the  States  involved 
from  having  to  make  annual  collections. 

The  concept  of  revenue  sharing  is  new. 
It  represents  a  new  approach  to  meeting 
the  financial  needs  of  local  governments. 
It  seeks  to  replace  the  old  concept  of 
separation  of  governmental  functions — 
Federal  and  State-local — with  a  form  of 
cooperative  federalism.  It  seeks  to 
achieve  basic  reform  in  the  manner  in 
v.hich  the  Central  Government  provides 
aid  to  the  States  and  localities. 

On  all  the  above  points,  the  idea  has 
been  attacked  by  its  critics.  I  would  like, 
Mr.  President,  to  review  the  objections 
along  with  the  benefits. 

On  meeting  the  financial  needs  of  lo- 
cal governments,  some  critics  would  pre- 
fer to  see  local  units  increase  their  taxes 
and  raise  additional  funds  through  exist- 
ing revenue  sources.  They  say  that  funds 
needed  to  pay  for  serivces  provided  at  the 
State  and  local  level  should  be  raised  at 
those  levels. 

This  approach  to  financing  has 
brought  us  to  our  current  plight.  City, 
county,  and  municipal  governments 
throughout  the  Nation  are  caught  in  a 
hopeless  bind,  between  spiraling  costs  of 
essential  services  and  tax  rates  already 
too  high  and  often  discriminatory. 

Expenditures  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments increased  by  138.7  percent 
during  the  decade  of  the  1960's.  This 
compares  with  an  84.9  percent  increase 
in  exnenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  same  period.  The  main 
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contributing  factors  to  this  increase- 
growing  population,  urbanization,  and 
inflationary  costs— are  not  likely  to  show 
signs  of  slackening  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  local  revenue  sources  which  are 
supposed  to  meet  these  needs  are  pri- 
marily property  and  sales  taxes.  The 
property  tax  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  highly 
discriminatory  and  regressive  mode  of 
revenue  collecting.  It  places  an  equally 
heaw  burden  on  the  homeowner  living 
on  a  fixed  income  and  on  the  real  estate 
investor.  It  fails  to  distinguish  between 
the  elderly  homeowner  whose  life  sav- 
ings are  invested  in  his  property  and  the 
wealthy  real  estate  investor  who  has 
numerous  other  sources  of  income. 
Seventy  percent  of  om-  Nation's  elderly 
own  their  own  homes  and  are  forced 
to  pay  increasing  assessments  on  their 
property  to  help  offset  the  high  costs  of 
schooling,  youth  and  neighborhood  cen- 
ters, and  other  services  for  which  they  do 
not  benefit. 

Apart  from  these  objections,  property 
and  sales  taxes  as  a  source  of  increased 
revenue  have  been  exhausted.  Nation- 
wide, property  taxes  have  increased  14.3 
percent  since  January  1971.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  localities  where  taxpayers 
woiild  tolerate  further  increases.  Tlie  tax- 
payers' revolt  extends  more  and  more 
to  the  voting  booths,  where  bond  issues 
and  other  means  of  raising  funds  for 
such  essential  services  as  education, 
highway  construction,  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, are  regularly  voted  down.  Local 
tax  structures  have  reached  the  satura- 
tion point. 

A  further  weakness  of  relying  on  local- 
ly raised  revenues  is  the  resulting  in- 
equity. Some  governmental  bodies  are 
more  efficient  than  others  in  making  use 
of  available  revenue  sources.  At  best,  the 
,   primary  revenue  sources  of  State  and 
local  goverrmients — property   and   sales 
taxes — are  less  efficient  and  more  dififi- 
cult  to  collect  than  Federal  income  taxes. 
These  taxes  combined  tend  to  provide  less 
revenues  per  increase  in  gross  national 
product  than  does  the  Federal  individual 
income  tax.  The  job  of  collecting  reve- 
nues left  to  local  units  will  be  better  per- 
formed by  some  than  by  others.  As  a  re- 
sult, either  the  amount  ci  the  quality  of 
services  provided  by  poor  governments 
will  suffer.  The  people  ^erved  by  such  gov- 
ernments are  the  losers  in  the  end. 

The  revenue  sharing  proposal,  while 
easing  the  burden  of  revenue  collection 
by  the  States  and  localities,  provides  in- 
centives to  local  governments  to  improve 
their  own  tax  collection.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  the  formula  devised  to 
determine  the  amoimts  distributed  to 
the  various  States.  Allocation  of  the  $1.8 
billion  each  year  to  State  governments  is 
iv.ade  half  on  the  basis  of  total  State  and 
Irral  taxes  and  half  on  the  basis  of  in- 
dividual income  tax  collections.  I  would 
Mefer,  in  fact,  to  see  this  formula  re- 
vised so  that  locahties  are  not  encouraged 
to  make  maximum  use  of  presently  exist- 
ing property  taxes. 

On  the  subject  of  revenue  sharing 
representing  a  new  form  of  cooperative 
federalism,  some  critics  are  reluctant  to 
break  down  the  tradition  of  separation 


of  governmental  functions.  For  decades 
we  have  assigned  certain  functions  and 
services  to  the  Central  Goverrunent  and 
others  to  State  and  local  governments. 
Some  of  these  lines  of  responsibility  have 
become  archaic,  causing  on  the  one  hand 
local  governments  to  be  saddled  with 
problems  that  have  grown  much  too  big 
to  be  handled  by  these  Jurisdictions— for 
example,  welfare — and  on  the  other  hand 
causing  the  Federal  Government  to  get 
involved  in  areas  where  it  is  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  people  and  their  needs 
to  be  fully  effective. 

The  structure  of  our  federal  system  has 
become  top  heavy.  The  trend  has  been 
toward  seeking  solutions  to  difficult 
problems  at  the  Federal  level.  More  and 
more.  Federal  programs  have  proliferated 
on  the  theory  that  if  we  throw  enough 
Federal  dollars  and  Federal  bureaucracy 
at  a  problem  it  will  be  resolved.  The  end 
result  of  this  activity,  in  addition  to  its 
having  created  an  un wieldly,  inefllcient 
bureaucracy,  is  that  the  people  and  agen- 
cies responsible  for  dealing  with  critical 
human  problems  have  become  increas- 
ingly removed  from  those  people  who  are 
affected.  The  generation  of  new  programs 
has  too  often  not  produced  the  hoped- 
for  solutions.  In  fact,  it  may  have  caused 
them  to  worsen,  along  with  our  ability 
to  solve  them  effectively  at  the  local 
level. 

Finally,  the  revenue-sharing  plan  be- 
fore the  Senate  draws  criticism  from 
some  sources  for  attempting  to  reform 
the  method  by  which  the  Central  Gov- 
errunent aids  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. An  elaborate  array  of  grants-in- 
aid  has  been  the  primary  means  of  as- 
sistance by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  States  and  localities  in  recent  years. 
In  the  10-year  period  between  1960  and 
1970,  direct  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  more  than  tripled,  reach- 
ing a  total  annual  value  of  $24  billion. 
This  amount  is  expected  to  increase  to 
$38.3  billion  for  the  current  year.  1972. 

There  are  numerous  shortcomings  in 
these  programs.  As  discussed  before,  they 
have  contributed  to  the  proliferation  of 
Federal  bureaucracy  with  its  resulting 
high  cost,  inefficiency,  and  lack  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  needs  of  the  people 
the  programs  are  intended  to  serve. 

Revenue  sharing  will  enable  Federal 
funds  to  be  distributed  more  equitably 
among  States  and  localities.  With  the 
present  grants-in-aid  programs,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  some  of  the  poorer  States  to 
take  advantage  of  the  available  aid,  due 
to  stringent  matching  requirements.  Of- 
ten, if  they  are  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments, it  is  at  the  expense  of  other  vital 
services.  Simply  stated,  poorer  States 
cannot  afford  to  provide  levels  of  service 
equal  to  these  of  richer  States. 

The  amount  of  assistance  provided  to 
each  State  and  locality  under  the  reve- 
nue-sharing plan  is  determined  by  a  com- 
plex set  of  formulas.  The  end  result  is 
to  emphasize  assistance  to  poorer  areas, 
particularly  at  the  local  level,  where  the 
$3.5  billion  annual  allocation  is  made 
one-third  on  the  basis  of  population 
weighted  inversely  by  per  capita  income. 
Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  among  the  most  im- 


portant issues  remaining  before  the  92d 
Congress.  Federal  sharing  of  revenues 
with  States  and  local  municipalities  is 
an  absolute  necessity  if  we  are  to  save 
these  governmental  institutions  from  fi- 
nancial chaos  and,  perhaps,  complete 
breakdown.  The  increasing  costs  of  local 
goverrunent,  particularly  in  education, 
welfare,  and  law  enforcement,  have 
reached  the  breaking  point  in  many  cities 
and  counties. 

The  answer  does  not  lie  in  more  and 
higher  local  taxes.  The  local  taxpayer  is 
already  overburdened.  The  only  realistic 
solution  to  the  impasse  of  spiraling  costs 
and  saturated  tax  structures  is  for  the 
Federal  Goverrunent  to  assist  in  meeting 
expenses. 

It  is  my  urgent  hope  that  revenue  shar- 
ing will  become  a  reality  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Order  of 
Ahepa.  the  American  Hellenic  Educa- 
tional Progi-essive  Association,  recently 
observed  the  golden  anniversary  of  its 
foimding.  ,    ^ 

During  its  50  years,  this  civic  and  frat- 
ernal organization  has  made  oustanding 
contributions — charitable,  educational, 
and  patriotic— to  our  society,  and  has  in 
addition  added  substantially  to  a  general 
appreciation  of  the  great  debt  all  of 
Western  civilization  owes  to  Hellenic 
cultiu-e. 

As  a  member  of  AHEPA,  I  have  a  par- 
ticular appreciation  of  the  worthy  goals 
and  the  broad  range  of  its  public-spirited 
activities.  In  my  own  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  there  are  three  chapters  of 
AHEPA  and  its  members  rank  among  the 
most  valued  and  respected  of  our  citizens. 

I  am  most  happy  to  extend  to  the 
members  of  AHEPA  my  congratulations 
on  the  50th  armiversary  of  their  organi- 
zation and  my  best  wishes  for  continua- 
tion of  their  fine  work. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  BAR  REPORT  ON 
ANTIBUSING  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday  re- 
ported H.R.  13915.  a  revised  version  of 
the  so-called  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities Act,  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  March  18. 
Besides  being  unwise  policy  it  will  halt 
any  significant  further  school  desegrega- 
tion required  to  correct  imlawful  seg- 
regation. Also,  I  believe  this  legislation 
is  likely  to  prove  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  represents  as  outstanding  a 
collection  of  legal  talent  as  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Nation.  I  have  received 
from  the  association  a  report  titled  "The 
Administration's  'Antibusing'  Legisla- 
tion," compiled  by  its  committees  on 
Federal  Legislation  and  civil  rights. 
This  report  concludes,  after  careful  and 
thorough  analyses  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  indeed  imconstitutional.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  report  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  members 
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of  the  committees  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 
The    Administrations   Proposed   "Antibus- 

ing"   Legislation   by   the   Committee   on 

Federal   Legislation,   the   Committee   on 

CIVIL  Rights 

The  Administration  has  Introduced  two 
bills— the  "Student  Transportation  Morato- 
rium Act  (STMA),  and  the  "Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act"  (EEOA)— which 
would  severely  restrict  and  In  a  number  of 
cases  eliminate  entirely  the  use  of  busing  by 
Federal  courts  as  a  means  of  alleviating  racial 
separation  In  the  schools.  They  would  be 
applicable  whether  that  separation  con- 
stitutes "de  jure"  segregation  deliberately 
imposed  by  governmental  authority  or  "de 
facto"  segregation  arising  out  of  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  segregated  housing  patterns. 
We  believe  that  the  propoeals  are  uncon- 
stitutional as  well  as  most  unwise.* 

I.      PRELIMINARY     ANALYSIS 

Set  forth  below  is  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation 
together  with  a  preliminary  discussion  of 
the  Constitutional  and  policy  problems  raised 
thereby. 

The  Administrations  two  bills  purport  to 
rest  on  certain  legislative  findings  as  to  stu- 
dents' rights  to  desegreatlon,  the  current 
status  of  school  desegregation,  and  the  as- 
serted excesses  of  pupil  transportation 
("busing")  for  the  purpose  of  desegregation. 
The  STMA  seeks  to  halt  implementation  of 
all  new  orders  for  Uesegregatory  pupil 
busing  until  the  enactment  of  the  EEOA  or 

uiUilJuly  1.  IS"?^- 

Both  !>Uls  purport  to  find  that  educational 
agencies  have  been  required  to  implement 
excessive  pupil  busing,  thereby  diverting 
funds  from  use  In  improving  educational 
quality  (STMA  §2,  EEOA  13).  The  EEOA 
contains  legislative  findings  to  the  effect  that 
the  elimination  of  dual  school  systems  has 
been  "virtually  completed",  they  assert  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  toward  elimin- 
ation of  the  vestiges  of  those  systems,  and 
that  excessive  busing  causes  disruption  and 
substantial  hardship  to  school  systems  and 
creates  serious  risks  to  students  health  and 
safety.  (§  3(a)).  Neither  bill  directly  defines 
excessive  pupil  transportation  but  both  sug- 
gest that  Fourteenth  Amendment  require- 
ments have  been  exceeded. 

EEOA  I  403(a)  prohibits  an  order  for  the 
busing  of  pupils  In  the  sixth  grade  or  below 
which  exceeds  the  average  daUy  distance 
or  the  average  dally  time  of  travel  or  the 
average  dally  number  of  such  studeiits  trans- 
ported in  the  preceding  school  year.  In  com- 
puting these  averages,  however,  the  Court  Is 
directed  to  disregard  busing  resulting  from 
the  students  change  In  residence,  his  or  her 
advancemeiit  to  a  higher  level  of  education, 
or  his  or  her  attendance  In  a  new  school.  To 
the  extent  that  this  section  serves  to  define 
excessive  busing  to  mean  only  busing  directed 
pursuant  to  an  order  requiring  racial  deseg- 
regation. It  Is  plainly  discriminatory  and  In 
violation  of  Constitutional  guarantees. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  prohibitions  of 
X'  403(a)  apply  regardless  of  how  short  the 
distance  or  time  Involved,  or  how.  small  the 
number  transported,  so  long  as  aiVy  one  of 
these  Is  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Moreover,  this  section  would  operate  to  pro- 
lilblt  or  restrict  most  other  desegregation 
remedies,  such  as  pairing,  rezonlng  or  edu- 
cation parks,  since  these  usually  Indirectly 
involve  some  Increased  busing, 

EEOA  5  403(b)  has  similar  provisions  for 
students  In  the  seventh  grade  or  higher  but 
provide.-;  that  such  transportation  cannot  be 
ordered  in  the  absence  of  clear  and  convlnc- 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Ing  evidence  that  no  other  method  set  out  In 
S  402  win  provide  adequate  remedies.  More- 
over, busing  orders  for  students  in  the  sev- 
enth grade  or  higher  are  explicitly  made  sub- 
ject to  §  407  which  provides  that  all  such 
orders  e.xplre  after  five  years.  In  addition, 
such  orders  must  be  part  of  a  long-term  plan 
Involving  the  other  remedies  provided  In 
S  402,  and  all  transportation  orders  are  to 
be  stayed  upon  timely  application  to  a  court 
of  appeals.  EEOA  §  403(c)  contains  addition- 
al language  that  pupil  transportation  shall 
not  be  ordered  if  it  poses  a  risk  to  the  health 
of  students  or  constitutes  a  significant  im- 
pingement on  the  educational  process.  This 
merely  repeats  current  Judicial  doctrine.' 

The  assertion  In  the  bills  that  transporta- 
tion funds  are  diverted  from  other  educa- 
tional use.s  (STMA  12(a)(6);  EEOA  §  3(a) 
(5)).  neglects  the  consideration  that  deseg- 
regation Is  Itself  a  goal  of  education.  More- 
over, It  Is  far  from  clear  that  funds  used  for 
transportation  would  be  used  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  In  varying  degrees,  the  states  reim- 
burse local  school  districts  for  providing 
school  transportation  and,  given  the  rela- 
tively small  number  of  students  transported 
because  of  desegregation,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  amount  of  funds  "diverted"  Is  signifi- 
cant. 

In  any  event,  the  claim  of  excesslveness  In 
desegregation  of  transportation  does  not 
withstand  scrutiny.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  recently  reported  that  the  an- 
nual Increase  in  desegregation  of  transporta- 
tion accounts  for  less  than  1  %  of  the  total 
number  of  students  comprising  the  annual 
increase.-  Tlie  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  has  estimated  for  the 
eleven  southern  states  during  1967-1970  a 
3';  increase  In  busing  for  all  purposes.  In- 
cluding desegregation.  By  ny  comparison, 
therefore,  desegregation  accounts  for  a  sta- 
tistically Insignificant  amount  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  43.5';,  of  the  total  public 
school  enrollment,  or  18,975.939  pupils,  trans- 
ported dally.'  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  min- 
imal Increase  has  been  the  reluctance  of  Fed- 
eral courts  to  order  busing  except  where  it 
has  been  constitutionally  required.  Further- 
more, desegregation  often  rationalizes  a 
transportation  system  by  eliminating  segre- 
gated busing. 

By  asserting  that  transportation  "Im- 
pinges" on  the  educational  process  (STMA 
§  2(a)  (2);  EEOA  §  3(a)  (5)),  the  bills  Ignore 
the  fact  that  bus  transportation  may  en- 
hance education  by  making  available  larger 
facilities  for  use  by  a  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents and  by  reducing  the  danger  that  walk- 
ing may  pose  to  younger  children.  A  recent 
report  of  the  National  Safety  Council  indi- 
cates that  the  accident  rate  for  boys  trans- 
ported by  school  bus  l.s  .03  per  100,000  stu- 
dent days  compared  with  .09  for  walking.  For 
girl  students,  the  accident  rate  Is  .03  when 
riding  a  bus  and  .07  when  walking.' 

EEOA  §§  101-102  permit  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  provide 
funds  for  compensatory  education  for  dis- 
advantaged students.  These  provisions  clearly 
seek  to  make  attractive  the  segregated 
schools  perpetuated  by  the  bill's  Impedi- 
ments to  busing.  Implicit  In  this  Is  a  re- 
jection of  the  holding  of  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education^  that  a  segregated  education  is 
inherently  unequal  as  a  constitutional  mat- 
ter. Moreover,  there  are  no  reliable  data 
which  demonstrate  that  compensatory  edu- 
cation is  sufficient  lo  overcome  defects  In 
educational  background  or  to  compensate  for 
the  denial  of  constitutional  rights  to 
desegregation. 

EEOA  §  202,  which  provides  that  the  failure 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the  schools  Is  not 
a  denial  of  equal  protection  or  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity,  exceeds  the  provisions  of 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which  merely  de- 
fined "desegregation"  as  not  meaning  pupil 
assignment  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance.' 
The  bin  fails  to  explain  the  distinction  be- 


tween a  denial  of  "equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity" and  a  denial  of  "equal  protection". 
The  term  "balance"  Is  also  not  defined. 

EEOA  S  203  supplements  §  202  by  providing 
that  the  assignment  of  students  to  neighbor- 
hood schools  is  not  a  denial  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity unless  such  assignment  is  "for  the 
purpose  of  segregating  students  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  .  .  ."  or 
the  school  to  which  children  are  assigned 
was  located  "for  the  purpose  of  segregating 
students."  This  language  appears  to  be  at 
odds  with  constitutional  requirements  as 
outlined  by  the  4th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Brewer  v.  School  Board  of  the  City  of 
Norfolk.  Va." 

"If  residential  racial  discrimination  exists, 
it  Is  immaterial  that  it  results  from  private 
action.  The  school  board  cannot  build  Its 
exclusionary  attendance  areas  upon  pri- 
vate racial  discrimination.  Assignment  of 
pupils  to  neighborhood  schools  Is  a  sound 
concept,  but  it  cannot  be  approved  If  resi- 
dence in  a  neighbrhood  is  denied  to  Negro 
pupUs  solely  on  the  ground  of  color."  (foot- 
notes omitted) 

EEOA  §  404  purports  to  validate  lines 
drawn  by  a  state,  dividing  its  territory  into 
separate  school  districts  except  where  It  is 
established  that  the  lines  were  drawn  for 
the  purpose  and  have  the  effect  of  segregat- 
ing children. 

Only  when  a  test  requiring  both  wrongful 
purpose  and  effect  Is  met  can  remedies  under 
5  401  or  §  402  be  permitted.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  mark  a  backward  step  in  applying 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Courts  have 
held  that  a  consistent  course  of  conduct  re- 
sulting In  segregation  supports  an  inference 
of  discrimlnary  Intention;  In  short,  from  the 
effect  of  segregation  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment supports  an  Inference  of  wrongful 
purpo.se." 

It  Is  a  cornerstone  of  our  constitutional 
system  that  Congress  may  not  Impose  Its  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  upon  the 
courts.'"  But  Just  as  "Congress  may  not 
authorize  the  States  to  violate  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause."  "  Congress  may  not  Im- 
pose Its  view  of  a  constitutional  violation 
upon  the  court  where  that  view  restricts  the 
full  measure  of  a  constitutional  guarantee. 
EEOA  I  402  directs  that  In  formulating  a 
remedy  "for  denial  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity or  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
law",  a  federal  court  or  agency  may  no  longer 
simply  adopt  the  necessary  remedy  but  must 
weigh  and  "make  specific  findings  on  the 
efficacy  In  correcting  such  denial"  pursuant 
to  a  descending  order  of  preferablllty  of 
various  remedies,  the  last  and  least  of  which 
is  pupil  transportation.  The  vice  here  is  that 
needed  fiexiblllty  of  the  courts'  traditional 
equity  powers  would  be  severely  hampered 
where  most  or  all  of  the  specified  remedies 
In  a  given  case  would  be  necessary  to  achieve 
maximum  school  desegregation.  Plainly  the 
severe  restriction  on  the  use  of  busing,  with- 
out its  outright  prohibition,  is  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  unanimous  decision  upholding 
busing  in  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Education  v.  Swanny- 

In  Ueu  of  a  direct  ban  on  busing,  EEOA 
seeks  to  make  Its  utilization  difficult  by  re- 
quiring the  exhatistlon  of  all  other  remedies 
prior  to  any  busing.  This,  too,  does  not  ac- 
cord with  constitutional  doctrine.  A  unani- 
mous court  held  In  Swann  v.  Charlotte- 
Mccklenberg  Board  of  Education:  " 

"Desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  walk-In  school.  .  . . 

"District  courts  must  weigh  the  soundness 
of  any  transjjortatlon  plan  In  light  of  what  is 
said  in  [this  opinion)  above.  It  hardly  needs 
stating  that  the  limits  on  time  of  travel  will 
vary  with  many  factors,  but  probably  with 
none  more  than  the  age  of  the  students.  The 
reconciliation  of  competing  values  in  a  de- 
segregation case  Is,  of  course,  a  dlfllcult  ta.sk 
with  many  sensitive  facets  but  fundamen- 
tally  no   more   so   than   remedial   measures 
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courts    of    equity    have     traditionally    em- 

nioyed."  ,    ^. 

Equity's  traditional  powers  to  fashion  an 
approprUte  remedy  are  constitutionally 
compelled  where  the  questions  In  Issue  re- 
late to  fundamental  rights.  A  unanimous 
court  so  held  In  Davis  v.  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Mobile  County:  » 

"Having  once  found  a  violation,  the  dis- 
trict Judge  or  school  authorities  should  make 
every  effort  to  achieve  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  actual  desegregation,  taking  Into 
account  the  practicalities  of  the  situation.  A 
district  court  may  and  should  consider  the 
use  of  all  avaUable  techniques  including  re- 
structuring of  attendance  zones  and  both 
contiguous  and  noncontiguous  attendance 
zones  .  .  .  The  measure  of  any  desegregation 
Dlan  is  Its  effectiveness  ... 

The  scheme  proposed  by  EEOA  §  402  would 
impose  virtually  Insuperable  barriers  be- 
rore  complete  school  desegregation  could  be 
achieved.  To  achieve  an  appropriate  reme^. 
nlalntlffs  would  be  obliged  to  prove  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  host  of  other  remedies  with  all 
attendant  expenses  and  without  necessarily 
yielding  any  definitive  answer.  This  negative 
feature  of  the  EEOA  Is  reinforced  by  §  30o 
which  provides  that  attorneys'  fees  may  be 
collected  by  the  prevailing  party  other  than 
the  United  States  and  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  liable  for  costs  to  the  same  extent 
as  a  private  person.  Section  305  Is  clearly 
aimed  at  civil  rights  plaintiffs  because  §  406 
provides  that  educational  agencies  may  re- 
open a  court  order  or  desegregation  plan  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  EEOA. 

To  permit  the  recovery  of  attorneys'  fees 
against  civil  rights  plaintiffs  is  to  reject  the 
rftlonale  of  Title  n  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  as  interpreted  by  Newman  v.  Piggie  Park 
Enterprises  Inc.^  where  the  court  stated 
that  a  plaintiff  under  Title  II  of  that  act  ob- 
tains an  injunction  not  for  hhnself  alone  but 
also  as  a  "private  attorney  general."  In  fact 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  1968  Pair 
Housing  Act  provides  that  attorneys  fees 
are  recoverable  by  plaintiffs  under  certain 
circumstances  in  accord  with  the  public-In- 
terest nature  of  such  litigation.'" 

The  prospect  that  a  plaintiff  may  lose  a 
civil  rights  action  and  therefore  be  required 
to  pay  substantial  attorneys'  fees  would  have 
an  "In  terrorem"  effect  on  attempts  to  vin- 
dicate clvU  rights.  The  problem  Is  high- 
lighted by  other  provisions  of  EEOA  which 
make  It  likely  that  decrees  heretofore  ob- 
tained by  civil  rights  plaintiffs  will  be  re- 
opened. 

Moreover,  to  allow  a  court  to  charge  at- 
torneys' fees  to  an  unsuccessful  plaintiff  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American 
Justice  which  has  not  allowed  the  taxation 
of  costs  so  high  as  to  discourage  plaintiffs 
from  commencing  litigation  to  obtain  what 
they  deem  to  be  their  rights." 

EEOA  §405  permits  voluntary  adoption  of 
remedies  going  beyond  those  provided  in  the 
Act,  a  permission  not  likely  to  be  avaUed  of 
in  the  absence  of  vigorous  enforcement, 
which  this  bUl  makes  virtually  Impossible. 
EEOA  §  406  permits  the  reopening  of  court- 
ordered  desegregation  plans  to  conform  them 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  While  this  Is 
arguably  permissible  under  the  usual  doc- 
trine that  equity  decrees  are  always  subject 
to  review  because  of  change  of  circumstances, 
this  Is  In  fact  an  Invitation  to  reverse  the 
school  desegregation  of  the  past  eighteen 
vears,  particularly  In  school  districts  where 
desegregation  has  long  been  achieved.  Pre- 
sumably In  such  districts,  the  alleged  dis- 
advantages of  pupil  transportation  have 
long  since  been  overcome.  It  Is  cynical  In  the 
extreme,  therefore,  to  permit  new  rounds  of 
litigation  where  successful  adjustment  to 
constitutional  order  exists. 
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n.  CONSTITUTIONALITV  OF  LEGISLATION  IN  UGHT 
OF  ITS  EXPLICITLY   RACIAL  BASIS 

Rccent  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  made 
it  clear  beyond  doubt  that  "compensatory" 
discrimination  In  a  variety  of  respects  (pupil 
assignment,  faculty  assignment,  site-selec- 
tion, etc.)  is  not  only  permitted  but  required 
where  necessary  to  correct  the  effects  of  past 
unlawful  segregation.'''  Among  the  remedies 
specifically  so  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Its  most  recent  opinion,  in  the 
Swann  case,  is  the  use  of  a  pupll-transporta- 
tloii  plan  to  achieve  integratloii  where  thia 
is  not  otherwise  attainable."*  As  the  preced- 
ing analysis  of  the  bills  Indicates,  there  are 
very  serious  Constitutional  objections  to  leg- 
islation of  the  type  proposed,  In  the  follow- 
ing specific  respects: 

A.  Denial  of  any  increased  busing  in 
certain  cases 
1 1  is  clear  from  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  operation  by  any  state  (or  Its 
local  subdivisions)  of  dual  educational  sys- 
tems for  the  races  is  a  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  and  that  the  Federal 
Courts  are  obliged  to  grant  plaintiffs  who 
succeed  in  establishing  such  violations  rem- 
edies which  effectively  remove  the  burden 
of  such  practices  from  the  plaintiffs  and 
those  similarly  situated.*" 

It  is  also  clear  that  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  impossible  to  effectuate  such  relief  with- 
out the  Issuance  of  an  order  which  among 
other  things  callt:  for  some  modifications  of 
and/or  additloiis  to  the  presently  obtaining 
patterns  of  pupil  transportation  within  the 
school  district (s)  affected.-'  Although  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  invests 
Congress  with  the  power  to  Implement  Its 
guarantees  with  appropriate  legislation.-  it 
cannot  be  seriously  contended  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  busing  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion Is  authorized  by  Section  5 :  the  Supreme 
Court  has  stated  that  that  Section  does  not 
include  the  power  to  contract  the  scope  of 
the  Amendment.-'  If  a  school  system  Is  In 
violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
with  respect  to  its  students  in  the  sixth 
grade  and  under,  and  If  a  Judicial  decree 
ordering  a  certain  amount  of  busing  (within 
the  limits  set  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  for 
the  Court  In  Swann)  -'  Is  the  appropriate 
remedy  for  such  violation.  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  Act  of  Congress  can  validly  destroy 
the  plaintiffs'  right  to  such  a  remedy.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  in  one  of  the  Swann  cases 
held  that  a  state  may  not  by  act  of  its  legis- 
lature forbid  the  assignment  of  pupils  on  a 
racial  basis  or  the  transportation  of  pupils 
.-o  assigned.-'  Chief  Justice  Burger,  speaking 
for  a  unanimous  Court,  made  the  following 
statement  about  the  need  for  busing  as  a 
remedy  in  such  cases: 

".  .  .  |Aln  absolute  prohibition  against 
transportation  of  students  assigned  on  the 
oasis  of  race,  "or  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  balance  or  ratio."  will  .  .  .  hamper  the 
abnity  of  local  axithorltles  to  effectively 
remedy  constitutional  violations  .  .  .  [Blus 
transportation  has  long  been  an  Integral  part 
of  all  public  educational  systems,  and  It  ts 
unlikely  that  a  truly  effective  reinedy  could 
be  devised  without  continued  reliance 
on  it."  -■" 

The  Supreme  Cotirt  r\<.o  h?.s  recently 
affirmed  without  opinion  a  three  Judge  Fed- 
eral District  Court  opinion  to  the  same  effect 
where  the  racial  Imbalance  complained  of 
W.TS  con.sidered  by  the  lower  court  to  be 
de  facto  rather  than  de  jure:'  The  Supreme 
Court  declared  in  one  of  the  original  School 
Desegregation  Cases  *  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  by  virtue  of  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  bound  equally  with 
the  states  to  refrain  from  segregation  In  pub- 
lic education.  Accordingly,  It  seems  clear  that 
any  Act  of  Congress  with  purports  to  deprive 


the  Federal  courts  of  the  power  to  remedy 
Constitutional  violations  of  the  type  com- 
plained of  m  Swann  must  be  a  violation  of 
that  Amei'.dment,  and  therefore  Invalid. 
B.  Definition  of  the  Scope  of  Equal 
Protection 
The  reasons  dlicussed   above   which  pre- 
vent Congress  from  den>hig  to  the  Federal 
courts  power  to  remedy  particular  violations 
of  the  equal  protection  clauss  appear  suffi- 
cient also  to  render  ineffective  any  attempt 
by  Congress  to  narrow  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  such  a  violation.  There  are  some 
FeUeral   court   decisions   to   the   etTect   that 
racial   imbalance   wlthUi  schools   does   con- 
siilute    a     violation     of    equal    protection, 
whether    produced    by    or    merely    passively 
acquiesced  in  by  the  local  school  authori- 
ties;-'   there    are    also    numerous    decisions 
holding  that  the  a.sslgnment  of  students  oii 
a  "neighborhood  "  basis  does  not  necessarily 
Insulate  school  authorities  from  successful 
attack  on  the  ground  of  improper  discrim- 
ination. •  If  Congress  cannot  limit  the  scope 
and  effect  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in 
general,  it  certainly  cannot  do  so  by  a  mere 
declaration   that  certain   acts   do   not   con- 
stitute violations  of  that  Amendment's  guar- 
antees, If  the  acts  in  question  would— in  the 
ab.>ence    of    such    legislation — be    held    im- 
proper as  violations  of  equal  protection. 
C.   Limitations    Upon,   and   Delay   of.   Court 
Orders  of  Pupil  Transportation  to  Implr- 
mfnt  Racial  Desegregation 
As  noted   above,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  a  state  may  not  constitutionally 
prohibit   any    attempt   to   implement   racial 
lii'.caration   by   means  ol   pupil   transporta- 
tion." As  the  Federal  government  is  subject 
equally  with  the  states  to  the  requirement 
that  it  refrain  from  Invidious  racial  distinc- 
tions in  the  field  of  education,-  the  principle 
of  such  decisions  should   apply   equally   to 
Acts  of  Congress.  It  might  be  argued  that 
those  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation 
which  merely  stay   the  effectiveness  of   in- 
tegration orderd  and  require  tlie  courts  to 
u'ali?e  busli.g  only  as  a  remedy  of  last  resort 
are   not  the   functional  equivalent  of  such 
"antl-busUig  '  statutes,  because  they  merely 
impose  certain  procedural  burdens  upon  the 
employment  of  such  a  remedy  without  ac- 
tually prohibiting  It.  However,  this  argument 
is    aniiwered    by    another    recent    series    of 
Supreme    Court    opinions    involving    racial 
di:5'..rimlnatlon. 

In    Reitman    v.    Mulkey,-""    the    California 
Supreme    Court    had    Invalidated    a    newly- 
adopted  provision  of  that  state's  constitution 
nrolilbitlng  any  Interference  with  the  Indi- 
vidual's right  to  dispose  of  his  property  to 
whomever  he  should  in  his  discretion  see  fit. 
on   the  ground   that    in  the   context  of   an 
existing   State   Fair   Housing   Law   such    an 
amendmetit  was  designed  to  permit  and  even 
fo.vter  the  practice  of  racial  discrimination  in 
the  sale  of  property  within  the  st.ite.  Tlie  Su- 
preme Covnt   upheld   'he  California  court's 
Judgment,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not 
say  that  the  California  court  had  erred   in 
f.nding  tliat  the  state  had  by  adopting  this 
c^nslitutionaI  provislo:i   involved  itself  to  a 
sip.ilfi'-ant  degree  In  private  discrimination 
By   itself,   Reitman  could   pcr!:aps  be  ex- 
plat  red   away   .is   Judi.-ial   deference   to  the 
fact-fl!;dlrt;  of  a  lower  court.  In  Hunter  v. 
KricAsoTi,'   however,   tlie  Court   in  order   to 
reach  a  similar  result  had  to  rever.se  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio.  The  city  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
liad  previously  adopted  a  fair  housing  ordi- 
nance,   generally    forbidding   discrimination 
on  the  ground  of  race  or  color  in  the  scale 
of  private  housing.  Later,  by  a  majority  of 
the   voters    In   a   general   election,   the   city 
adopted   a  charter  provision  requiring  that 
any  ordinance  (Including  the  one  already  on 
the  books)    regulating  the  sale  or  lease  of 
property  on  the   basis  of  race   or   color  be 
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approved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  a 
geieral  election  before  taking  effect. 

Striking  down  this  charter  provision,  the 
Court  stated  plainly  that  the  "explicitly 
racial  classification"  was  the  defect.  The 
Court  conceded  that  Akron  could  simply 
have  repealed  Its  fair  housing  ordinance,  and 
t)-.at  it  could  also  validly  have  chosen  to 
subject  city  ordinances  In  general  to  such  a 
requirement  of  voter  approval.  What  the 
city  (Which  unqi  estlonably  wielded  "state 
power."  the  Court  noted)  could  not  do  was 
to  place  "special  burdens"  on  racial  minor- 
ities In  securing  the  beriefits  of  law  under 
t!'e  political  process.  The  majorltarlan  char- 
acter of  the  provision  did  not  render  it  Im- 
mune, sliice  as  the  Court  pointed  out  "the 
majority  needs  no  protection  against  dls- 
iTlmlnailon."  ■•'■ 

Although  both  Rcitman  and  Hunter  In- 
volved discriminatory  burdens  on  the  minor- 
ity's resort  to  the  legislature,  not  the  courts. 
It  appears  that  the  time  principle  should 
apply  to  the  proposed  busli.g  le.^lslatlon.  To 
the  extent  that  thU  legislation  would  Im- 
pose an  arbitrary  stay  on  the  Implementation 
^.f  court  orders,  or  require  plaintiffs  to  bear 
a  burden  of  proof  not  borne  by  plaintiffs  In 
analogous  suits  not  Involving  racial  discrimi- 
nation. It  would  appear  to  put  members  of 
the  affected  minority  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage In  securing  their  rlg.its  by  the  litigation 
process.  Such  a  racial  classification  bears  a 
■frr  heavier  burden  of  Justification"  than  is 
normally  borne  by  legislation;^'  whether  this 
burden  could  be  met  Is  extremely  doubtful. 
Particularly  In  light  of  the  provUlon  which 
would  permit  the  reopening  of  past  Inte-.^a- 
tlon  orders  and  require  their  modification  to 
comply  with  the  proposed  legislation  (Section 
406),  the  apparent  Intent  of  the  proposed 
Equal  Educatlo'ial  Opportunities  Act — ar.d 
Its  likely  effect,  whatever  the  Intent — would 
appear  to  be  the  uiidolng  of  much  of  the 
remedial  action  taken  during  the  last  18 
years  '•  and  a  deflnlt*  Impairment  of  future 
plaintiffs"  ability  to  secure  the  remedies  to 
which,  under  the  original  School  Desegrega- 
tion Cases  and  succeeding  opinions,  they  may 
be  entitled.  As  this  would  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial Intervention  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment against  the  Interests  of  members  of 
racial  minorities,  we  believe  It  would  amount 
to  a  denial  of  due  process  of  law.  under  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Hr    fONCRrSSIONAL  CONTROL  OVER  JURISDICTION 
OP   FEDERAL    COURTS 

Proponents  of  the  proposed  legislation  have 
argued  that  It  merely  restricts  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Fetleral  courts,  denying  or  limiting 
the  i:se  In  these  cotirts  of  a  particular 
remedv,  and  that  Congress  has  clear  power 
to  do  this  under  Article  III  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  well  as  existing  case  law. 

Article  III  of  tl)e  Constitution  vests  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Supreme  Court  "and  in  such  Inferior  Courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  or- 
dain and  establish,"  It  provides  among  other 
things  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  "all  Cases  .  .  .  arising  under  this  Con- 
stitution." It  elves  the  Supreme  Court  orlgi- 
nial  Jurisdiction  In  certain  specified  cases 
and  provides  that  that  Court  shall  have  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  "with  such  Exceptions 
and  under  sv.ch  Regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make."  The  few  cases  arising  under  this 
Article  have  made  It  clear  that  the  Congess 
has  substantial  power  to  restrict  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Courts.  Including  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Ex  Parte  McCardle.^  In  McCardle,  Congress 
had  enacted  a  statute  withdrawing  Jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  appeals 
m  habeas  corpus  cases.  The  statute  was 
passed  during  the  pendency  of  a  particular 
appeal,  with  the  deliberate  intent  to  prevent 
Supreme  Court  review  of  the  case.  The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to 
do  so.   and   dismissed  the   case,  citing  the 


provisions  of  Article  III  of  the  Constitution, 
giving  Congress  the  power  to  make  exceptions 
to  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction. 

But  the  McCardle  case,  assuming  arguendo 
that  it  Is  still  good  law,"'  does  not  stand  for 
the  proposition  that  Congress  has  unlimited 
power  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from 
considering  Constitutional  claims.  The  Su- 
preme Court  retained  the  power  to  Issue 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  la  the  exercise  of  Its 
original  Jurisdiction.  The\wlthdrawal  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  therelpre  merely  closed 
one  avenue  and  did  not  brevent  access  to 
the  Court.  Indeed,  within  Vnonths  after  the 
McCardle  decision  the  Court  held  that  It  had 
the  power  In  the  exercise  of  Uts  original  Juris- 
diction to  resolve  the  substantive  Issues 
raised  by  the  McCardle  case.  Ex  Parte 
Yerger.'" 

Aside  from  the  McCardle  case,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  authority  to  support  Con- 
gressional interference  with  the  courts  In 
enforcing  the  Constitution. 

While  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942  prohibited  the  Federal  District  Courts 
from  reviewing  the  validity  of  regulations 
made  pursuant  to  the  Act,  the  legislation 
also  established  a  special  court,  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals,  to  adjudicate  these 
controversies.  Its  decisions  were  made  re- 
viewable by  the  Supreme  Court.  That  legis- 
lation was  upheld  because  It  preserved  a  full 
remedy  in  the  Federal  Courts.  See  Yakus  v. 
United  States  '■  and  Lockerty  v.  Phillips.'- 

The  line  of  cases  under  the  Norrls-La- 
Guardia  Act,"  which  declares  that  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  have  no  "Jurisdiction"  to  Issue 
injunctions  in  certain  labor  disputes,  do  not 
involve  Constitutional  matters.  That  Act 
therefore  does  not  purport  to  deny  the  right 
to  an  Injunction  to  vindicate  Constitutional 
rights. 

In  the  present  situation  It  is  apparent  that 
In  many  cases,  as  a  practical  matter,  no  effec- 
tive alternative  to  busing  exists  In  carrying 
out  the  mandate  of  Brown  v.  Bd.  of  Edtica- 
tiun**  to  desegregate  schools  where  segre- 
gated residential  patterns  exist.  In  many  such 
situations,  the  denial  of  busing  as  a  remedy 
will  constitute  the  denial  of  any  effective 
remedy  in  redressing  the  unconstitutional 
condition  of  segregated  schools.  Thus,  while 
purporting  only  to  prohibit  or  restrict  a  par- 
ticular remedy.  Congress  would  In  fact  b€ 
requiring  the  courts  to  reach  a  particular 
result  at  odds  with  previous  court  decisions 
as  to  what  Is  constitutionally  required. 

Article  III  has  to  be  read  with  the  rest  of 
the  Constitution,  and,  as  shown  above,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  legislation  clearly 
violates  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Leaving  aside 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  Congress  may 
take  away  from  an  Individual  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  a  Judicial  determination  in  a 
Federal  court  of  constitutional  rights.  It  can 
scarcely  be  seriously  contended  that,  under 
the  guise  of  limiting  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts.  Congress  may  do  indirectly 
what  It  may  not  do  directly,  that  is,  restrict 
the  scope  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

In  short,  as  stated  by  Professor  Blckel,  the 
proposed  legislation  is  "plainly  aimed  not  at 
regulr.tlng  Jurisdiction,  but  at  mandating  a 
desired  result.  The  power  of  Congress  to  reg- 
ulate judicial  jurisdiction  has  never  been 
held  to  enable  Congress  to  change  ';peclflc 
Constitutional  results.  It  should  not  be,  and 
cannot  be — not  consistently  with  Marbury  v. 
Madison."  '■■  It  seems  abundantly  clear  that 
Article  III  Is  not  to  be  Interpreted  to  allow 
such  a  result. 

IV.  POLICY   CONSIDERATIONS 

As  Is  evident  from  the  preceding  analysis, 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  bills  would  be  not 
merely  to  "chill"  the  impetus  towards  deseg- 
regation generated  by  court  decisions  since 
Brow:',  but,  by  reopening  past  decrees,  ac- 
tually to  roll  back  much  of  the  progress  al- 
ready made.  Regardless  of  constitutional 
considerations,  we  think  that  this  Is  Inde- 


fensible as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  The 
net  result  of  such  legislation  could  only  be 
further  to  divide  our  nation,  to  encourage 
racial  strife,  and  to  interfere  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  what  are  generally  recognized  to  be 
desirable  educational  goals. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  such  is  not  the 
intention  of  all  of  the  prc^onents  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  we  think  that  this 
would  be  Its  essential  effect.  Moreover,  as 
pointed  out  above,  statistics  show  that  the 
evil  sought  to  be  remedied — allegedly  exces- 
sive busing — is  more  apparent  than  real.  We 
think  the  problems  which  concededly  may 
exist  In  particular  Instances  with  long  dis- 
tance or  massive  busing  are  better  dealt  with 
in  individual  cases  than  by  any  attempt  to 
establish  general  legislative  restrictions  on 
the  use  thereof. 

Moreover,  even  assuming  that  Congress 
had  the  constitutional  power  thus  to  con- 
strict the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  couris. 
we  think  such  interference  with  the  role  of 
the  Judiciary  is  both  unwarranted  and  un- 
wise. It  would  tend  to  place  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  In  conflict,  and  to  im- 
pair the  Supreme  Court's  historical  role  as 
the  final  arbiter  of  constitutional  matters. 

CONCLUSION 

We  strongly  oppose  this  legislation.  Re- 
gardless of  Intent,  it  would  have  the  effeot  of 
condoning  and  Indeed  fostering  continued 
segregation  in  schools.  There  Is  no  doubt  thit 
It  would.  In  many  Instances,  remove  tVie  only 
effective  remedy  for  the  violation  of  an  In- 
dividual student's  constitutional  rights.  We 
think  that  the  proposals  are  In  violation 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Moreover,  we  think  that,  even  if  free  of 
constitutional  Infirmities,  such  legislation 
should  have  no  place  on  the  national  agenda. 
Accordingly,  for  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons, 
we  urge  that  the  proposed  legislation  be 
rejected. 

Dated:  New  York,  N.?.,  June  30, 1972, 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Association   of  the  Bar   of   the  City  of 

New  York 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation,  Shei- 
don  H.  Elsen,  Chairman,  Mark  H.  Al- 
cott,  Michael  F.  Armstrong,  Stephen 
E.  Banner,  Donald  J.  Cohn,  Peter  M. 
Flshbeln,  Peter  E.  Fleming,  Jr.,  Roljert 
L.  Friedman,  Richard  A.  Givens,  George 
J.  Grumach,  Jr.,  Arthur  M.  Handler, 
Conrad  K.  Harper,  Thomas  V.  Heymfln. 
Charles  L.  Knapp,  Arthur  H.  KroU,  David 
M.  Levltan,  Standlsh  F.  Medina,  Jr., 
Eugene  H.  Nickerson,  William  B.  Pen- 
nell  Bruce  Rabb,  Martin  F.  Rlchman, 
Benno  C.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  Thomas  J.  Sch- 
warz,  Beatrice  Shalnswlt  (Hon,), 
Brenda  Soloff. 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  Robert  M, 
Kaufman,  Chairman,  Charles  R.  Ber- 
goffen,  Michael  Cardozo,  Jack  David 
Raymond  S.  Calamoro,  Simeon  Golar. 
WlUlam  S.  Greenwalt,  Eastman  Blr- 
kett.  Porter  R.  Chandler,  John  R. 
Fernback. 
Stephen  J.  Friedman,  Murray  A.  Gordon. 
Alan  U.  Schwartz,  Paul  L.  Trachten- 
berg,  Eric  L.  Hirschhorn,  Maria  L. 
Marcus,  Donald  S.  Shack,  Donald  J. 
Sullivan,  Alfred  J.  Law,  John  J.  Klrby. 
Jr..  Susan  F.  Telch,  MUton  L.  Williams. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  On  June  8.  1972,  Congress  completed  ac- 
tion upon,  and  sent  to  the  President  for 
approval,  and  on  June  ,  1972  the  President 
approved  an  education  bill  Into  which  there 
has  been  Interpolated,  in  the  final  stages  of 
Congressional  action  on  the  bill,  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  busing.  Among  other 
things,  these  provisions  would  delay,  until 
all  appeals  w^ere  exhausted  or  until  July  1, 
1974,  the  effectiveness  of  district  court  orders 
requiring  the  "transportation  or  transfer " 
of  students  for  the  "purpose  of  achieving 
a   balance  among  students  with  respect  to 
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race,  sex,  religion  or  socioeconomic  status." 
While  these  provisions  appear  to  be  less 
restrictive  than  the  totality  of  the  Admin- 
istration's antlbusing  proposals,  we  believe 
that  similar  Constitutional  and  policy  ob- 
jectives apply  to  both. 

iSwann  v.  Charlotte — Mecklenburg  Bd.  of 
Educ,  402  U.S.  1,  30-31  (1971) . 

:US.  Dept.  of  Transportation,  Report  on 
School  Busing  1  (March  24,  1972) . 

SHEW  Memorandum  from  Constantlne 
Menges  to  Christopher  Cross  3  (March  30, 
1972). 

•  Id.  at  1. 

-.National  Safety  Council,  Accident  Facts 
90-91  (1971  ed.). 

6  347U.S.483  (1984). 
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Board  of  Education,  311  F.  Supp.  501,  522 
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(1969). 
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(1953): 

"In  View  of  our  decision  that  the  Constl- 
tutio.i  prohibited  the  states  from  maintain- 
ing racially  segregated  public  schools.  It 
would  impose  a  lesser  duty  on  the  Federal 
Government."  (Warren,  C.J..  for  the  Court.) 

»  Holland  V.  Board  of  Pub.  Instruction  of 
Palm  Beach  County,  258  F.  2d  730  (5th  Clr. 
1958) ;  Barksdale  v.  Springfield  School  Comm.. 
237  F.  Supp.  543  (D.  Mass.  1965) ,  vacated  and 
remanded  for  dismissal,  348  F.  2d  261  ( 1st  Cir. 
1965);  Blocker  v.  Board  of  Educ.  of  Manhas- 
set,  226  F.  Supp.  208  (E.D.N.Y.  1964) ;  Branche 
V  Board  of  Educ.  of  the  Town  of  Hempstead, 
School  Dist.  No.  1,  204  F.  Supp.  150  (E.D.N.Y, 
1962 ) .  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  passed 
on  this  question  of  the  Constitutionality  of 
racial  Imbalance  not  resulting  from  de  jure 
segregation. 

=■' Davis  V.  School  Comm'rs  of  Mobile 
County,  402  U.S.  33  (1971)  (previous  de  jure 
segregation);  an  example  from  the  lower 
Federal  courts  Is  Dowell  v.  School  Bd;  of 
Okla.  City,  Pub.  Schools.  244  F.  Supp.  971 
(W.D.  Okla.  1965). 

^'  Notes  25,  26  and  27,  supra. 

'=  Note  28,  supra. 

^387  U.S.  369  (1967).    . 

"393  U.S.  385  (1969). 

•""Id.  at  391.  The  Importance  of  the  racial 
factor  in  Reltman  and  Hunter  Is  emphasized 
by  the  Court's  decision  in  James  v.  Valtlerra, 
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equal  protection  was  found  In  a  referendum 
provision  designed  to  discourage  low-Income 
public  housing;  the  Court  In  Its  opinion  In 
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racial  discrimination.  Id.  at  141.  Justices 
Marshall,  Brennan  and  Blackmun  dissented. 

"McLaughlin  v.  Florida,  379  U.S.  184.  194 
(1964) . 

"Acting  Attorney  General  Klelndlenst 
testified  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  April  12,  1971,  that  the  proposed 
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New  York  Times,  April  13,  1972,  at  1,  col,  1, 
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las, J.  dissenting). 
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"321  U.S.  414  (1944). 

"319U.S.  182  (1943). 

«'29  U.S.C.   S§  101-115. 

"347  U.S.  483   (1954). 
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COMMENTS  ON  LABOR-HEALTH. 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELP^ARE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS   BILL 

Mr.  PR03iMIRE.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  see  exactly  how  the 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill  would  help  libraries 
in  their  States  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
summary  of  what  each  State  would  re- 
ceive under  the  various  library  programs 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 
TITLE  l.-LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  GRANTS  FOR  LIBRARY  SERVICES 


1972 
appropriation  ■ 


1973 
estimate  ■ 


Confereni» 
report ' 


Tojjl    _ $46.S68.500 

Alabama —  «>o(f/ 

Alaska                                              -  252,774 

P.l,|nrni9  3,  684.  797 

c&  ::::;::::::::::;■:::::::-  585.796 

Connecticut ---  lllVA 

Delaware    --  — ,  '45,"6 

Florida                                                     -    .  1,3S5, 770 

Hawai      ■ ' -  »4,4(-5 

"daho ' -  324.526 

„OiS ' 2,141.046 

Sa " -  -  1.107,070 

;°a"' -■: ■ 693.391 

Kentucky                       - 762.250 

Louisiana...'!;;!"'.!!"."."' S^'II? 

Maine |".542 

Maryland    ,  f«.043 

Massachusetts. \\IImI 

Michigan •■S'w 

Minnesota ™*'55Z 

Mississippi 587,182 

Missouri  ...  '•?l?'??a 

Montana.... 321,278 

Nebraska... 459.143 


$30,000,000 


524,744 
228. 491 
367,124 
381.344 

2,081,346 
408,119 
4S5, 902 
2i\ .  680 
840, 165 
632, 743 
272, 594 
267, 228 

1.247  917 
689, 702 
466. 368 
412,061 
503,543 
543,  509 
293. 691 
569.  836 
736, 4?2 

1.036.815 
558.773 
409. 029 
641.024 
265  475 
339. 90A 


$62,000,000 

1,059,361 

275, 396 

642, 255 

679  ?»5 

5,173,543 

750,738 

955, 575 

336  759 

!,S94.04? 

1,;45  15« 

i9/, 103 

377  9(1) 

2  973, 071 

1,495,883 

904. 862 

761,170 

1,003  '5/ 

1.109  017 

447.931 

l,178,6f6 

1,619.517 

?  414.440 

1,149,411 

753, 146 

1,357,068 

373  263 

570. 224 


1972 
appropriation  ' 


1973 
estimate ' 


Conference 
report  1 


■  Estimated  distribution  of  funds  with  a  minimum  allotment  of  5200^.00 '^'•'^^^  plates  DisUid 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rieo,  and  $40,000  to  the  other  outlying  areas;  the  remainder  distributed 


Me,,da  $285,358  $246,032  ;321,946 

New  Ha'mushire " 228,?.35  269.655  384,060 

NewJerTev               " 1,«51,913  >-75,874  1,988,543 

Newl^S 377.443  295,797  453,504 

nIwYo"     " :  3,376.997  1.915.172  4,738.809 

KorihCarolina!!!!!!!!!!!:!.!!!:!:...!-  1.087,577  679.178  1.^8,05 

Nnrth  naknta  307.891  J58.248  354.  U9 

North  Dakota 2.060,365  1.204.360  2.857.807 

X5°homa 646971  441.507  838.565 

0,ltu        565258  397.193  721.826 

Pennsylvania 2,259795  1312,027  3,142,723 

Rhode  Island ""  365.868  289,548  436.%7 

South  Carolina "  652,431  444.255  846.365 

SouhDakoS  "■"  316  361  262,820  366.239 

T^essee      M5  352  570.003  1.179.126 

|*""f^"  ' 2  155,499  1.255,720  2.993.719 

,,?*f' 385.001  299.877  464.301 

H^^-v 277  672  241.933  310.966 

!S"' 1, 01    855  638.298  1.359.855 

Virginia 795  408  521,445  1,050,629 

^l'X";i ""  50i;629  364  461  635,208 

WestVirginia 971588  616  559  1.302,328 

JX'S^nS'" -  -- -  2S8056  231343  282.942 

Wyoming       -  ,7?i?i  oili-Hi  388  758 

District  of  Columbia 332.124  271,330  388.758 

*-"«"""  Samoa <«.85  Km  46,776 

&RIC0 .:..-!!;!!:::::::::::::!:;:  673:654  455,7,3  876,685 

Ill^^tffi ::!:"":":::;:::::::; fi.lll  «I:9sl  55:t87 

on  the  basis  of  total  resident  population.  April  1. 1970.  Required  matching  expenditures  computed 
on  the  basis  ol  fiscal  year  1972-73  ■'Federal  Share"  percentages. 
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1972 
appropriation ' 


1973  estimate 


Conference 
report^ 


Total  . 


.'labama 

Alaska-- 

Arizona 

ArlonsJS 

California  

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Del3Aare  

Florida  

Georgia 

Hawaii.     

l(<aho 

Illinois     .. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine  .. 

Maryland        . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.  '  — 

Minnesota  -. 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

Montana   

Nebraska- 


iS,  500.000  - 

170.495  . 
106. 185 

136,279  - 

139,366 

503,399 

145,178  . 

162.063  . 

111,219 

233. 366 

19.t.939 

115.759 

114,594 

327,480 

2C6. 304 

157,823 

146,034 

165, 893 

1/4,568 

120.338 

180,283 

216,445 

281,654 

177.882 

145,376 

195.737 

114.213 

130,  370 


415.000,000 

262,  383 
114,247 
183.568 
190.678 
1,040.735 
204. 066 
242.961 
125. S42 
420, 104 
316,386 
136.299 
133.616 
623,994 
344,  867 
233,193 
206. 038 
251,782 
271.766 
146.849 
284.931 
368.  229 
518,436 
279. 399 
204. 521 
320. 527 
132  740 
169,957 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio  .     

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin...   . 

Wyoming     .     

District  of  Columbia. 

American  Somoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Trust  Territory  

Virgin  Islands 


1972 

Conference 

appropriation'       1973  estimate                 report: 

$110,003              .   .. 

$123  013 

115,099 

134  780 

246,717     

437  960 

120,795  

147,902 

472,327  

957,643 

204,019 

339,605 

112.644  

129,126 

318,025  

602,214 

152.383 

220,662 

142,806 _. 

198,603 

341.396 

656,051 

119,439 

144,777 

153,022                 .  . 

...   .                 222  136 

113,637      

131,412 

180,319 

285  014 

329.174  

..     .,               627,896 

121.681 

149.342 

109,103  

120.958 

195,145 

319.164 

169,779  

260.733 

135,701  - 

182,236 

190,426  

308,294 

106,804 

115.673 

115  484 

.  -.                 135  667 

20,568         .      .. 

21  280 

21,779  ..  

24. 007 

155,510            

227. 865 

21  '94     

24,288 

22.079 

22,945 

1  Distribution  of  $9,500  000  with  a  minimum  allotment  of  $100,000  to  the  50  States,  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rir.o,  and  $20  000  to  the  outlvmg  areas;  the  remainder  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  tlie  total  population,  A[,r,  1,  1970  (preliminary). 


-  Distribution  of  $15,000,000  with  a  minimum  allotment  of  $100,000  to  the  50  States,  District  oi 
Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  $20,000  to  the  outlying  ?reas;  the  remainder  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  population,  Apr.  1,  1970  (revised). 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATIOM,  AND  WELFARE     OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 
TITLE  lll.-LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT-  INTERLIBRARY  COOPERATION 


State  and  outlying  areas 


1972 
appropriation ' 


1973 
estimate ' 


Conference 
report' 


State  and  outlying  areas 


1972 
appropriation' 


1973 
estimate  > 


Conference 
report! 


Total 

Alabama     . 

Alaska. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

Colifornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware  .  . 

Florida      

Georgia 

Hawaii       

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaiuas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

M.iine 
Maryland 
Massachusel.s 
Michigan 
Minnesota     .. 

Mississippi 

Missouri  .  ..  . 

Montana   

Nebraska 


$2, 640,  500 


48, 

40, 

44, 

44, 

90, 

45, 

47. 

41, 

57. 

51. 

41 

41. 

68 

53. 

47 

45. 

48 

49 

42 

49 

54 

62 

49 

45. 

51 

tl 

43 


695 

763 

475 

855 

372 

572 

655 

384 

140 

587 

944 

8f0 

(■58 

112 

Kv' 

675 

,127 

,197 

.5^3 

.90.: 

,363 

.405 

EC'6 

597 

808 

753 

,746 


$2,  730, 000 

50.190 
40,  894 
45.  244 
45, 690 
99,034 
46, 530 
48,971 
41,522 
60, 087 
53. 573 
42,  278 
42,110 
72, 882 

55,  366 
48,  358 
46,654 
49, 525 
50,  779 
42.940 
51.605 

56,  832 
66,258 
51.258 
46, 553 
53,  8.(9 
42  055 
44,  390 


$7.  500.  000 

129.879 

47,  885 

86.  255 

90, 190 

560, 695 

97.500 

119.129 

54,  303 

217.177 

159,  769 

50, 092 

58  607 

330. 030 

175.534 

113.722 

9°. 692 

124.011 

135.072 

65, 931 

142.359 

188.464 

271.604 

193.237 

97,852 

162.061 

58,121 

78,721 


Nevada. ..     . .. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.-. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas.. 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Viri{lni3-- 

Washington 

West  Virginia.   

Wisconsin. ...   

Wyoming  .    .     . 

District  of  Columbia. 

American  Samoa 

Guam  . 

Puerto  Rico  - . 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands  . 


$41,234 
41,862 
58,096 
42,  565 
85. 923 
52. 830 
41,560 
66,  891 
46.461 

45.  280 
69.774 
42, 398 

46,  540 
41,682 
49.  907 
68.  266 
42, 574 
41,123 
51,735 
48, 607 
44,  403 
51,153 
40,  839 
41.910 
10.070 
10.219 
46, 847 
10.256 
10, 160 


$41,446 
42, 183 
61,208 
43,  006 
93,  820 
55, 036 
41,828 
71,515 
47, 572 
46, 138 
74,  894 
42,180 
47, 664 
41,971 
51,610 
73, 127 
43, 134 
41,316 
53,753 
50, 085 
45.161 
53.071 
40. 983 
42. 238 
10,082 
10,257 
48, 024 
10,  301 
10, 187 


$52,754 
59, 250 

227, 060 
66,513 

514,704 

172,621 
56,121 

317.974 

106. 786 
94. 577 

347,773 
64,784 

107,602 
57,387 

142,405 

332, 189 
67,643 
51,606 

161,307 

128,965 
85  517 

155,290 
48,675 
59  742 
10, 709 
12.218 

110,773 
12.373 
11,630 


1  Estimated  distribution  of  funds  with  a  minimum  allottmcnf  of  $40,000  to  the  50 
SUt«D?sl^ct  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico,   and  the  $10,000  to  the  other  outlying 


areas:  the  remainder  distributed  on  tlie  basis  of  total  resident  population,  Apr.  1,  1970. 
The  Federal  shares  is   100  percent. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE    OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 
TITLE  II.     ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 


State  and  outlying  areas 


1972  appio- 
priation  ' 


1973  estimate  - 


Conference 
report- 


State  and  outlying  areas 


1972  appro- 
priation ' 


1973  estimate - 


Total. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  . 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware  . 

Florida-. 

Georgia 

Ha/vaii.  - 

Idaho -  — 

Illinois  .  .— J- 

Indiana — , »- 

Iowa 

Kansas 


$90,000,000         $90,000,000         $100,000,000  I 


1.460.724 

135.215 

768.  689 

807,  949 

8,  564,  292 

990,  955 

1,300.672 

255. 228 

2.  554.  308 

1.949,172 

352.  543 

321. 960 

4,830.114 

2,311,952 

1.285.267 

966, 108 


1,418,801 
139  291 
792.  454 
809  699 

8.600,381 

1,  003.  301 
1,327,073 

256,  300 

2  622,  351 

1,924,921 

355,  708 

323, 922 

4,834,821 

2,  310.  543 
1.268.482 

947,  185 


1,576,446 

154,768 

880.  504 

899  556 

3,555.979 

1  114,779 

1  474,526 

284,778 

2,913,723 

2,138,801 

395,  231 

359,913 

5,372,023 

2,  567,  276 

1,409,424 

1,052,428 


Kentucky  -. 

Louisiana .., 

Maine 

Maryland. 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan,. 
Minnesota- 
Mississippi.  .   - 

Missouri  

Montana 

riebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey  .     . 
New  Mexico. . . 
New  York. 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota     - 


$1,348,968 

1  581  489 
460.371 

1,740,544 

2  364,332 
4,  252.  744 
1,814,858 
1.017,833 
2.115.431 

328,  651 

658, 196 

218,942 

316,  168 

2. 993,  829 

510,703 

7.  408,  582 

2,  063,  424 

282, 965 


$1,  352.  354 

1,555,142 

460, 638 

1.778,776 

2,  388, 192 

4,146,542 

1,790,212 

946, 480 

2,  049,  233 

325,  253 

638,  354 

226,416 

326, 695 

3  057,083 

511,032 

7,  343,  552 

2,  069, 406 

275,  377 


Conference 
report- 

$1,502,616 

1,839,047 

511,820 

1,976,418 

2,653,547 

4,607,269 

1,989,124 

1,051,644 

2,276,926 

351,392 

709, 282 

251,573 

362, 994 

3,  395, 759 

567, 813 

8,  159,  503 

2,  299, 340 

305,974 
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State  and  outlying  areas 


1972  appro- 
priation ' 


1973  estimate  ■ 


Conference 
report  = 


$4,737,404  $4,754,550  $5,282,833 

05|\„,„,     ^076,331  1,091,254  1,212,516 

0kl3ho.-na —  ''zum  875,475  972,750 

2'^'°"i;,;,,""'" " 4  8%;  472  4,975,170  5,527,967 

Pennsylvania - 386  997  396  958  441,054 

Rhodelsland i  iiisis  1125  332  1,250  369 

South  Carolina.. - L     *-58  ^-^^'m  339  742 

SouthDakota - ----  j  ^g^'jgj  1594  892  1,7721102 

l8'>-^«5ee 4%0',452  5,037,176  5,596,863 

"«    :  527142  526,457  584,952 

"""-„: 197,886  202,468  224,%4 

vemo.^'- ;:::;:::::::::::::'.::::      1,940,673       1,939,350       2,154,844 

.  F^timated  distribution  of  funds  to  the  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of  total 
«i^aSl  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment,  fall  1959.  2.5  percen 
n?  hi  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia  amount  distributed  to  the  outlying  areas  on  the  basis  of 
fyalpuSl'c  an"  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrollment,  fall  1969,  with  a  minimum 

°' *Esti'°ated  distribution  of  funds  to  the  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia  on  the  basis  of  total 


State  and  outlying  areas 


1972  appro- 
priation > 


1973  estimate  '■ 


Conlerence 
report :: 


Washington J' 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin - ' 

Wyoming -■- 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 

Guam - - 

Puerto  Rico — ' 

Trust  Territories - --- 

Virgin  Islands 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs — 


495, 705 

709, 655 

094, 174 

154,055 

291,472 

30,000 

67,  596 

841  850 

83,  812 

a.  850 

133,014 


1  485  090 

$1,650,100 

705, 179 

783,532 

2,074,956 

2,  305.  507 

153, 539 

170,  599 

285,  269 

316,966 

30, 000 

30, 000 

73,  459 

81,342 

1,847,346 

2,  045,  600 

86,754 

96,  064 

30,000 

43,693 

127,563 

142,325 

estimated  public  and  nonpublic  ele.nentary  and  secondary  school  enroll  lent  'all  19",  2.5  percen 
of  he  50  States  and  Distnct  of  Columbia  amount  distributed  to  the  °"''V'"e3'"S '"'•'«  ^";^°' 
total  estimated  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  school  enrol  Tient.  tall  1970 
except  A^r  can  Samoa,  public  ichool,  fall  1969;  B.I.A,,  fiscal  year  1970;  T-ust  Te  ri.ory  non- 
public  school  enrollTien,  fiscal  year  1969.  Outlying  areas  each  receive  a  ,iiini-nu.Ti  of  $30,000, 


SUPPORT  FOR  NATIONAL  PARK 
SERVICE  DIRECTOR  HARTZOG 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  has 
been  accused  of  degrading  the  Park  Serv- 
ice I  would  like  to  express  my  support 
for  George  Hartzog  and  the  work  he  has 
done  as  Park  Service  Director.  The  posi- 
tion of  Park  Service  Director  is  primarily 
that  of  a  manager,  and  I  believe  George 
Hartzog  has  emphatically  shown  his 
managerial  expertise. 

A  park  service  director  must  tread  the 
delicate  balance  between  increasing  the 
use  of  the  parks  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
public,  and  at  the  same  time  be  flexible 
enough  to  have  a  viable  response  to  en- 
vironmental problems.  George  Hartzog 
has  demonstrated  that  he  is  equal  to  the 
challenges  a  park  director  must  face. 

George  Alderson,  who  is  legislative  di- 
rector of  the  "Friends  of  the  Earth."  re- 
cently released  to  the  press  a  letter  that 
he  had  written  to  Secretary  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  taking  issue  with  the  handling  of 
the  National  Park  Service  by  Director 
Hartzog. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senat,ors  can  be 
apprised  of  the  response  to  the  points 
that  Mr.  Alderson  made  in  his  letter,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  Mr. 
Alderson's  original  letter  and  Secretary 
Morton's  response  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Friends  op  the  Eabth. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  6.  1972. 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  National  Park 
Service  Is  going  downhill  fast,  and  taking  the 
national  parks  with  It.  Ever  since  Oeorge 
Hartzog  was  appointed  Director,  there  has 
been  a  trend  away  from  protection  of  the 
parks.  Instead  of  working  with  us,  Mr.  Hart- 
zog Is  constantly  working  against  us,  and 
against  the  public  Interest  In  the  national 
parks.  We  will  cite  some  examples: 

1.  Instead  of  actively  seeking  protection 
of  the  national  parks  under  the  Wilderness 
Act,  Mr.  Hartzog  has  tried  every  trick  to 
sabotage  the  Wilderness  Act  and  keep  the 
parks  out  of  the  Wilderness  System.  Even 
now,  after  being  overruled  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration on  his  m-advised  "wilderness 
enclaves"  policy,  Mr.  Hartzog  has  let  his  top 
assistants  agitate  against  the  new  policy.  The 
Hartzog  policy  would  leave  areas  of  3  acres 


to  400  acres  unprotected  in  the  middle  of  the 
wilderness. 

2.  In  one  of  the  newest  national  parks,  the 
North  Cascades  (Washington  State),  Mr. 
Hartzog  seeks  to  Intrude  upon  the  wilderness 
with  two  tramways— of  which  there  are  none 
in  existing  national  parks— and  with  moun- 
tain hotels  to  be  operated  by  private  con- 
cessioners. 

3.  In  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park  (Ken- 
tucky) ,  Mr.  Hartzog  favors  no  wilderness  pro- 
tection at  all,  and  he  has  allowed  the  con- 
cessioner there  to  stir  up  local  opposition  to 
the  wilderness  proposals  of  citizen  conserva- 
tion groups  and  to  agitate  for  more  develop- 
ments Inside  this  small  national  park. 

4.  In  many  national  parks,  Mr.  Hartzog 
wants  to  open  "motor  nature  traUs,"  which 
would  only  establish  auto  traffic  in  wild  areas 
where  there  are  no  cars  now,  despoiling  the 
wilderness  that  the  National  Park  Service 
should  be  protecting. 

5.  Mr.  Hartzog  has  allowed  the  concession- 
ers—private businesses  operating  tourist  fa- 
cilities in  the  parks- to  keep  their  business 
affairs  a  secret  from  the  public.  Requests  by 
us  to  see  the  financial  reports  filed  with  the 
National  Park  Service  have  been  turned 
down,  despite  the  fact  that  these  are  busi- 
nesses operating  under  contract  with  the 
U.S.  government. 

6.  Mr.  Hartzog  has  made  political  deals  in- 
volving the  giveaway  of  lands  In  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  for  totally  incompatible 
purposes— such  as  the  Alexandria  waterfront 
high-rise  development,  the  use  of  national 
memorial  grounds  in  Washington.  D.C.  for 
freeways,  and  the  deletion  of  Dry  Mesa  from 
Arches  National  Monument  (Utah). 

7.  Mr.  Hartzog  is  seeking  to  abolish  park 
rangers,  and  turn  the  management  of  the 
parks  over  to  mere  administrators.  Mr.  Hart- 
zog, himself  never  a  ranger.  Is  prime  evidence 
that  this  win  hurt  the  parks.  The  National 
Park  Service  should  be  staffed  and  run  by 
professionals  who  understand  ecology,  and 
who  will  put  their  love  for  the  land  above 
political  wheeling  and  dealing. 

8.  The  Hartzog  personnel  policy  has  re- 
sulted In  such  rapid  transfer  of  rangers  and 
park  superintendents  that  most  parks  are 
being  run  by  people  who  have  no  more  than 
a  passing  acquaintance  with  their  areas.  Su- 
perintendents often  are  being  transferred 
after  only  one  to  three  years  at  a  park.  The 
rapid-transfer  policy  prevents  rangers  and 
superintendents  from  learning  about  the 
lands  In  their  charge  f  nd  discourages  them 
from  caring  about  those  lands. 

9.  The  use  of  transfers  as  a  reprisal  tech- 
nlqvie  also  discourages  park  employees  from 
trying  to  save  the  parks.  If  a  park  naturalist, 
like  one  at  Glacier  National  Park  earlier  this 
spring,  warns  against  practices  and  develop- 
ments that  win  hurt  the  park,  he  can  be 
transferred  to  Omaha  the  next  day.  The  re- 
prisal  technique   Is  hurting  the   parks,  and 


it  is  also  breaking  down  the  esprit  de  corps 
that  has  always  made  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice a  great  agency. 

Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  time  for  a  change  of 
leadership  In  the  National  Park  Service,  Mr, 
Hartzog  is  intentionally  letting  the  national 
parks  be  destroyed  through  piecemeal  devel- 
opment. In  contrast,  the  employees  down  the 
line  care  about  the  parks  and  want  to  save 
them  for  public  use.  Please  give  them,  and 
the  public,  a  new  Director  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Park  Service,  who  will 
defend  the  parks,  and  not  let  them  be  frit- 
tered away  for  political  expediency. 
Sincerely, 

George  Alderson. 
Legislative  Director. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C.  July  27,  1972. 
Mr.  George  Alderson, 

Legislative  Director,  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Alderson:  I  reject  your  belief 
that  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice has  been  working  "against  the  public 
interest."  The  National  Park  System  has  ex- 
l)erienced  a  ereat  period  of  expansion  under 
Director  Hartzogs  determined  leadership. 
Throughout  this  period  the  goals  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  have  been  met. 

1  would  like  to  address  your  complaints  In 
the  order  that  you  present  them  in  your  re- 
cent letter. 

1.  Recent  changes  In  our  guidelines  for 
preparing  wilderness  proposals  will  result  in 
changes  In  our  maps  and  the  deletion  of 
most  management  zones  but  the  basic  man- 
agement practice  for  which  the  management 
zones  were  originally  established  will  not  be 
changed.  Those  areas  not  designated  wilder- 
ness will  not  be  unprotected  as  you  stated 
but  will  continue  to  be  protected  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  as  they  have  In  the  past, 

2  The  National  Park  Service  is  charged 
with  interpreting  the  natural  areas  in  our 
parks  as  well  as  protecting  them.  Tramways 
are  one  method  of  enabling  large  numbers 
of  our  citizens  to  enter  this  unique  area  and 
experience  its  natural  wonders  without  seri- 
ously degrading  the  area.  This  certainly  fits 
in  with  the  recommendation  from  conserva- 
tion groups  asking  that  we  restrict  the  use 
of  cars  In  the  National  Parks  and  utilize 
other  transit  systems. 

I  assume  you  do  not  want  to  prevent  all 
who  do  not  backpack  from  seeing  the  North 
Cascades  National  Park,  The  location  of  any 
tramway  would  necessttat*  a  careful  site 
plan,  the  preparation  of  a  102  statement  and 
Congressional  approval. 

3,  There  Is  no  area  In  Mammoth  Cave  Na- 
tional Park  that  does  not  show  evidences  of 
human  habitation.  Perhaps,  if  It  continues 
to  receive  the  protection  the  National  Park 
Service  has  given  It  In  the  past.  It  will  regain 
Its  primitive  nature,  as  Shenandoah  has.  and 
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could  qiialifv  as  wilderness.  Until  this  oc- 
curs we  will  recommend  against  wilderness 
designation  for  Mammoth  Cave  National 
Park. 

4.  Motor  Nature  Trails  can  be  an  effective 
way  of  enabling  park  visitors  to  see  our  na- 
tional parks.  There  Is  reason  to  reject  their 
use  in  many  areas  but  they  have  their  place 
and  will  not  be  rejected  categorically. 

5.  RegardUig  paragraph  5,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Solicitor's  Office,  the  National  Park 
Service  has  consistently  refused  to  divulge 
annual  financial  reports  submitted  by  con- 
cessioners who  provide  visitor  services  and 
facilities  In  National  Park  Service  areas  pur- 
suant to  contractual  arrangements.  The 
Solicitors  Office  has  Informed  us  that,  in  Its 
opinion,  the  disclosure  of  such  financial  data 
is  forbidden  by  the  provisions  of  18  U.S.C. 
Section  1905.  and  the  reports  containing  the 
data  come  within  the  third  and  fourth  ex- 
emptions of  Subsection  (bi  of  Section  552. 
United  States  Code  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act).  As  you 
may  be  aware,  this  matter  Is  presently  being 
litigated  in  the  United  States  Dstrict  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  case 
National  Park  and  Conservator  Association 
v.  Morton,  et  al..  and  we  will,  of  course,  be 
guided  in  the  future  by  the  Court's  deter- 
mination on  tills  question. 

6.  The  Congress  requested  the  National 
Park  Service  to  study  the  Alexandria  Water- 
front. I  have  personally  been  Involved  with 
every  state  of  the  Alexandria  Waterfront  dis- 
pute and  vehemently  object  to  the  Inference 
that  a  "political  deal"  on  Alexandria  Water- 
front has  been  made.  The  Congress  will 
clearly  spell  out  Its  Intent  and  I  will  follow 
that  Intent  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

7.  Mr.  Hartzoz  Is  not  abolishing  the 
Ranger  Force.  The  Park  System  requires 
more  than  ecological  knowledge:  It  demands 
managerial  expertise.  Obviously,  what  Is 
needed  !s  a  balanced  mixture  of  employees 
throughout  the  Park  System. 

8.  The  transfers  of  rangers  and  park 
superintendents  were  necessitated  by  ex- 
pansion atid  normal  retirement.  Director 
Hartzog  assures  me  that  this  situation  is  sta- 
blUzliig  and  that  »  can  anticipate  less  rapid 
shifts  of  personnel.  I  favor  shifts  to  avoid 
the  "home  park  syndrome"  but  look  forward 
to  a  period  of  longer  service  at  the  varlotis 
sites  of  the  System. 

9.  The  Glacier  situation  has  been  blown 
totally  out  of  perspective  by  highly  Inaccu- 
rate and  Inflammatory  articles. 

A  superintendent  deserves  and  must  count 
on  the  support  of  his  fellow  Park  Service  em- 
ployees. This  Is  the  backbone  for  all  effective 
organizations.  Appeals  of  decisions  can  be 
riiade  through  legal  and  well  understood 
channels.  Loyalty  to  the  System  does  not 
mean  accepting  abuses,  but  there  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  willfully  disregarding  accepted 
standards  of  conduct. 

Your  unsupported  allegation  that  Mr. 
Hartzog  Is  intentionally  destroying  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Is  totally  and  absolutely  re- 
jected by  this  office.  We  recognize  that  Na- 
tional Park  management  must  undergo 
change  in  response  to  the  environmentally 
degrading  forces  of  our  growing  population. 
I  believe  the  present  National  Park  Service 
administration  has  the  expertise  and  desire 
to  solve  the  problems  caused  by  these  forces 
and  accomplish  the  goals  as  set  forth  by 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  further  business,  morning  business 
is  concluded. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  con- 
cluded. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  S.  2507,  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  953  (S.  2507)  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing question  is  on  amendment  No.  1418, 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
on  which  there  shall  be  2  hours  of  debate, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  )    and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  yield, 

1  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  amendment  No.  1413,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  be  reduced  from 

2  hours  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  as  previously  ordered. 

I  might  state  that  this  request  has 
been  cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  stiike  paragraph  3  of 
section  4  of  S.  2507.  This  paragraph  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  au- 
thority to  promulgate  new  regulations  in 
addition  to  the  ones  that  are  provided  in 
this  bill,  Paragi-aph  3  reads  as  follows: 

(3)  the  handgun  model  also  meets  such 
additional  standards  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  promulgate,  after  consultation 
with  the  Chief  of  Army  Ordnance  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  If  the  Secretary  has 
determined  that  changes  In  the  technology 
or  manufacture  of  handguns,  or  actions  tend- 
ing to  circumvent  the  Intent  of  this  sub- 
section (which  Is  to  allow  the  approval  of 
only  those  handgun  models  which  are  gen- 
erally recognized  as  particularly  suitable 
for  sporting  purposes),  have  rendered  Inade- 
quate the  standards  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection:  Proviiir^d. 
That  under  no  circumstances  may  any  such 
regulation  be  promulgated  which  would  per- 
mit the  approval  for  sale  or  delivery  of  any 
handgun  model  which  could  not  have  been 
approved  In  the  absence  of  such  regulation. 

Let  me  state  emphatically  that  I  share 
the  concern  of  most  Members  of  this 
Congress  who  want  to  stop  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  guns  known  as  Satur- 
day night  specials.  These  guns  have  been 
very  appropriately  described  as  "small, 
lightweight,  easily  concealable,  danger- 
ous, and  cheap  handguns  which  have  no 
legitimate  sporting  purpose." 

Five  pages  of  this  bill  are  devoted  to 
setting  elaborate  standards  which  would 
make  It  illegal  to  manufacture  or  sell 
"small,  lightweight,  easily  concealable, 
dangerous,  and  cheap  handguns."  These 
standards  are  not  only  adequate  to  elim- 
inate the  Saturday  night  specials,  but 
they  go  much  further  and  most  likely 
eliminate  some  legitimate,  safe  guns 
which  have  a  legitimate  sporting  purpose. 

The  standards  set  forth  in  this  bill  are 


more  than  adequate  without  giving  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  carte  blanche 
to  promulgate  additional  regulations. 

Section  4(ni  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
establish  the  standards  a  handgun  must 
meet  before  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
could  approve  its  sale.  Section  4(n)  1  sets 
forth  an  elaborate  point  system  for 
pistols,  the  purpose  of  which  is  ♦^o  weed 
out  cheap  and  readily  concealable  hand- 
gims  that  are  loosely  referred  to  as  "Sat- 
urday night  specials."  Section  4(n)2  is 
a  similar  type  point  system  for  revolvers 
and  includes  the  so-called  drop  test. 

Despite  these  complex  and  elaborate 
statutory  standards  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  handguns,  section  4(n)3 
would  grant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  power  to  promulgate  by 
regulation  any  additional  standards  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  "if  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  changes 
in  the  technology  or  manufacture  of 
handguns,  or  actions  tending  to  circum- 
vent the  intent  of  this  subsection  *  ♦  ♦ 
have  rendered  inadequate  the  standards 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 » ." 

The  only  check  on  this  discretionary, 
carte  blanche  power  is  that  the  Secretary 
must  consult  with  the  Chief  of  Army 
Ordnance  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

This  carte  blanche  provision  should  be 
deleted  from  the  bill  because : 

First.  The  legitimate  manufacturers  of 
quality  handguns,  who  have  large  invest- 
ments in  plant  and  equipment  and  who 
employ  thousands  of  skilled  employees, 
would  not  know  from  day  to  day  whether 
already  complex  standards  will  be 
changed  arbitrarily  in  a  fashion  that 
technically  disqualifies  a  legitimate 
product.  Section  4(n)3  would  create  an 
intolerable  uncertainty  that  would  dis- 
courage investment  and  production. 
There  is  no  provision  for  legitimate  man- 
ufacturers to  have  any  voice  in  the 
promulgation  of  these  unknown  addi- 
tional standards  and  review  of  such 
standards  even  if  that  possibility  existed, 
would  be  expensive  and  time  consuming 
during  which  time  their  product  would 
be  banned  from  commerce. 

Second.  Congress  would  in  effect  sur- 
render its  control  if,  having  established 
technical  standards  in  the  law,  these 
could  be  changed  or  eliminated  by  dis- 
cretionary promulgation  of  new  and  dif- 
ferent standards  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Thus  section  4(n)3  which  appears  at 
page  8,  lines  16-25  and  page  9,  lines  1-4 
of  the  committee  print  of  S.  2507— 
June  27,  1972,  versions — should  be  de- 
leted. 

Paragraph  3  is  not  only  urmecessary 
but  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  loopholes 
these  days. 

This  bill  was  proposed  to  close  an  un- 
expected loophole  in  the  1968  Gun  Con- 
trol Law.  It  is  intended,  we  are  told,  to 
stop  the  practice  whereby  parts  for 
cheap  gims  are  imported  and  then  as- 
sembled in  the  United  States  to  circum- 
vent the  intent  of  the  1968  law. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
this  intent. 
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But  I  believe  subparagraph  3n  takes  us 
much,  much  further  down  the  road. 

We  are,  in  effect,  giving  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  virtual  power  to  outlaw 
the  manufacture  of  all  handguns.  He 
could  conceivably  change  the  regulations 
we  have  set  forth  in  the  bill  so  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  manufacture  a 
legal  handgun  within  the  United  States. 

Even  if  we  assiune  that  no  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  ever  go  that  far, 
we  still  have  problems  created  by  this 
paragraph  of  the  bill. 

What  about  the  uncertainty  that  is 
inevitable  as  a  result  of  this  paragraph? 

No  legitimate  manufacturer  cotild  be 
certain  that  the  guns  he  plans  to  put  on 
the  market  in  coming  years  would  meet 
any  additional  standards  set  by  the  Sec- 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  we  owe  our 
citizens  who  are  buying  handguns  for 
legitimate  purposes  some  assurance  that 
what  they  buy  today  would  not  be  illegal 
tomorrow. 

Passage  of  my  amendment  would  re- 
move uncertainty,  it  would  give  some 
consistency  to  the  legislation,  and  it 
would  ease  the  mind  of  law-abiding 
sportsmen  who  fear  that  there  is  a 
"hooker"  in  this  bill— a  provision  thai 
will  go  much,  much  further  than  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  have  advertised. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  has  been 
put  forward  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  have  the  authority  to 
change  the  regulations  because  of  pos- 
sible advances  in  technology.  I  reject 
this  argument.  There  have  not  been  any 
major  changes  in  technology  in  several 
decades  which  would  have  any  Impact 
on  the  legislation  before  us.  If  there  are 
changes  in  technology,  I  would  have  to 
say  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  of  a 
nature  that  would  call  for  a  reduction  of 
some  of  the  standards  that  we  have  set 
rather  than  a  stiffening  of  the  regula- 
tions. So  paragraph  3n,  of  course,  gives 
the  Secretary  the  power  to  promulgate 
more  stringent  regulations — not  reduce 
the  specifications. 

Ftirthermore,  what  if  there  should  be 
some  great  new  strides  in  handgun  tech- 
nology? There  is  nothing  that  precludes 
the  Congress  from  updating  the  regula- 
tions next  month,  next  year,  or  at  any 
other  time.  I  am  certain  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  pass  this  law,  then  turn  our 
backs  and  walk  away  from  the  issue  of 
firearms  use  once  and  for  all.  It  is  my 
experience  that  each  year  there  are  new 
proposals  for  gun  control  legislation,  so  I 
do  not  believe  this  will  be  our  final  con- 
sideration of  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should 
agree  to  this  amendment  to  remove  an 
inconsistent  paragraph  from  the  bill.  I 
feel  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  be  very  beneficial. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  I  will  use 
some  of  my  time  to  enter  into  a  colloquy 
with  the  distinguished  Senator,  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  so  desires 
I  would  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  very  sincere  in  expressing  the 
concern  that  he  has  expressed.  These 


concerns  are  not  new  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  I  think  it  is  important 
that  they  be  discussed. 

But  I  suggest  to  iny  friend  from  Ari- 
zona that  if  one  would  read  the  lan- 
guage in  the  light  of  the  intent  of  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  and  the  committee 
that  reported  the  bill,  perhaps  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  at  this  moment 
might  be  somewhat  relieved. 

The  specific  language  is  as  the  Senator 
read,  with  only  slight  additions  which 
I  think  indicate  what  the  standards  to 
be  applied  by  the  Secretary  are  going 
to  be.  The  words  are: 

If  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
changes  in  the  technology  or  manufacture 
of  handguns,  or  actions  tending  to  circum- 
vent the  Intent  of  this  subsection  (which 
is  to  allows  the  approval  of  only  those  hand- 
gun models  which  are  generally  recognized 
as  particularly  suitable  for  sporting  pur- 
poses) .  have  rendered  Inadequate  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  lan- 
guage, first  of  all,  specifically  states 
that  the  Secretary  can  only  consult  with 
the  Chief  of  Army  Ordnance  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  if  he  has  deter- 
mined that  there  is  either  a  change  in 
technology  or  actions  tending  to  circum- 
vent the  intent  of  the  subsection,  the 
.sporting  purposes  test. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  concern  of 
legitimate  firearm  manufacturers  and 
citizens  that  we  are  slipping  sometliing 
over  on  them,  we  go  back  to  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2>  which  enumerate  in  detail 
the  criteria  of  the  sporting  purpose  test. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  I  know  of  his  sin- 
cerity and  I  agree  with  him  in  part  but 
let  us  go  to  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  makes.  It  still  gives  the  Secre- 
tary the  power  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions. This  is  a  tremendus  power  tl^at  is 
unchecked. 

Congress  is  asked  to  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibiUty.  The  Secretary  would  obtain 
legislative  prerogatives. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Secretary  "may"  re- 
vise the  criteria  if  those  criteria  are  not 
useful  as  a  result  of  advanced  changes 
in  technology.  I  do  not  know  what  that 
means  because  I  carmot  envision  what 
would  happen— perhaps,  if  there  is  some 
action  taken  which  is  specifically  de- 
signed to  contravene  the  clear  intent  of 
the  bill.  The  best  example  I  can  find  is 
one  which  is  not  specifically  on  the  point. 
I  admit,  but  it  is  something  that  is  going 
on  that  has  been  of  clear  concern  to  me 
and  to  mv  friend  from  Nebraska,  and 
he  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  measure 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  But  we  are 
both  deeply  concerned  about  one  par- 
ticular foreign  manufacturer.  That  for 
eign  manufacturer  today  is  shipping  into 
this  country  a  weapon  which  under  the 
1968  act  was  clearly  prohibited  as  a 
Saturday  night  special  under  the  cri- 
teria laid  down  by  the  Secretary.  This  in- 
genious foreign  exporter  ships  the  same 
doggone  weapon,  but  he  has  changed  it 
by  a  couple  of  inches  on  the  barrel.  He 
shipped  it  into  Florida  where  they  have 
a  hacksaw  operation.  When  the  gun 
comes  in,  the  barrel  is  zipped  off,  a".d 
when  it  goes  on  the  market  it  is  the  same 


tvpe  weapon  that  was  prohibited  under 
the  1968  act.  That  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  intent  of  Congress. 

We  dealt  with  that,  thanks  to  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska.  We  made  it  a  vio- 
lation of  Federal  law  to  saw  off  the  bar- 
rel of  a  pistol,  just  as  we  had  earlier 
made  it  a  violation  to  saw  off  the  barrels 
of  shotguns. 

But  it  is  that  kind  of  ingenious  at- 
tempt to  get  around  the  obvious  intent 
of  the  law  that  we  are  concerned  with. 
Mr.  FANNIN,  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  he  has  just  given  the  reasons 
why  this  is  unnecessaiT-  We  have  made 
the  changes  necessary  to  correct  that 
situation.  Congress  can  certainly  do 
that  in  the  future.  There  is  no  reason 
\\hy  we  should  delegate  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury. 
We  certainly  have  the  power  to  change 
the  law.  I  do  not  see  thcit  there  is  any 
nrgument  because  the  Senator  agrees  we 
have  already  made  that  change  that  was 
necessary  in  the  law. 

Mr,  BAYH,  But  let  me  point  out  that 
in  using  that  as  an  example,  it  is  not  an 
example  specifically  on  point,  nnd  we 
are  trying  to  suggest  that  if  something 
like  that  happens  we  should  not  have 
to  come  back  here  and  change  the  law. 
but  we  give  the  Secretary  an  opportu- 
nity to  change  those  criteria  himself. 
That  is  our  effort.  It  is  tied  clearly  to 
the  fact  that  any  change  which  the  Sec- 
retary makes  must  be  authorized  by  the 
specific  wording  of  the  amendment  that 
the  Senator  seeks  to  delete,  directed  to 
those  changes  which  go  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  firearm  in  a  gun  which  may 
be  particularly  suitable  for  sporting 
purposes.  That  is  the  whole  sporting  pur- 
pose test. 

Also,  we  strictly  limit  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  changes  which  meet  the 
criteria  in  sections  1  and  2.  That  is  pre- 
cisely whj'  we  put  that  in  there,  so  the 
Secretary  cannot  go  out  on  a  toot  of  his 
own  and  consider  anything  he  wants.  No 
changes  can  be  made  unless  technologj' 
hns  rendered  inadequate  the  specific 
Innguage  in  sections  1  and  2. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Secretary  may  be 
very  sincere  in  interpreting  wh-tt  is  in- 
cluded in  this  pirticular  paragraph.  He 
may  be  sincere,  but  his  interpretation 
may  be  entirely  different  from  what 
many  of  the  citizens  of  our  country  feel 
should  be  done. 

I  know  that  in  the  West  we  have  an 
entirely  different  situation  than  in  th« 
East.  So  if  the  Secretary  were  basing 
his  interpretation  on  what  was  proper 
to  take  care  of  some  situation  in  New 
York,  it  would  not  necessarily  apply  in 
Arizona. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  suggest  that  point 
is  not  really  relevant  to  what  the  Secre- 
tary has  authority  to  do  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary's  authority  is  liniited 
very  specifically. 

Mr,  FANNIN.  It  is  the  Secretary's  In- 
terpretation of  the  law  that  would  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  the  interpretation  of 

the  Secretary  is  limited  to  the  intention 

of  the  bill  we  are  discussing  right  now  on 

the  floor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Nonetheless.  I  would  say 
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the  Secretary  would  have  great  latitude 
in  his  interpretation  of  this  section. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona.  I  hope  it  will  be  adop- 
ted. It  should  be  approved.  Briefly 
stated,  here  is  the  reason:  The  bill  spends 
four  printed  pages  saying  what  will  be 
prohibited  by  way  of  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials for  importation  or  manufacture 
with  respect  to  nandguns.  Then  it  says, 
"Just  in  case  we  leave  anything  out.  just 
in  case  somebody  will  invent  a  way  to 
circumvent  those  four  pages  of  specifica- 
tions, we  wUl  let  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  legislate  on  our  behalf." 

It  is  an  utter  abdication  of  legislative 
responsibility  on  our  part,  and  it  vests  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  that 
legislative  power. 

It  is  said  that  he  has  to  stay  within 
the  intentions  of  the  bill,  he  has  to  stay 
within  "sporting  purposes."  and  if  he 
stravs  from  that,  he  cannot  do  it.  The 
fact"  is.  the  gate  is  wide  open.  The  Sec- 
retary can  say.  "We  object  to  the  manu- 
tacture  or  importation  of  Model  2-X  be- 
cause it  is  not  designed  for  a  sporting 
purpose,"  and  having  said  that,  there  it 

is. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  wrong,  if 

I  may  interrupt. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No:  let  me  flnish  my 
argument. 

There  is  nothing  in  that  section  that 
limits  him  except  if  he  determines  that 
there  are  actions  tending  to  circumvent 
the  intention  of  this  subsection,  which 
is  to  allow  the  approval  of  only  those 
handguns  particularly  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
say.  "A  particular  gun  is  not  designed 
for  sporting  purposes:  therefore  I  will 
not  allow  its  importation  or  manufac- 
ture." That  is  all  he  has  to  say. 
Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 

me  to  read  the  rest  of  that  sentence 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Go  ahead  and  read  it. 
Mr.    BAYH.    "Have    rendered    inade- 
quate the  standards  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs 1 1 1  and  i2>." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right.  All  he 
has  to  say  is  model  2-X  is  not  for  a 
."^porting  purpose,  and  the  four  printed 
pages  of  legislation  hnve  been  rendered 
inadequate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  He  has  to  be  specific  as  to 
why  they  are  inadequate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  simply  says  the  pur- 
nose  is  to  limit  it  to  guns  for  sporting 
purpo.se. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  may  say  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Nebraska,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  language  which  he  accidentally 
omitted.  I  would  say  he  would  have  a 
good  point,  but  the  Secretary  cannot  sit 
down  and  say  "Model  55-X  no  longer 
meets  the  sporting  purpose." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  jield  myself  time,  and  I 
apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 


Mr.  BAYH.  He  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  rather  extensively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana desire  to  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Five  minutes.  In  fact,  I 
must  say— and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  does  not  want  to  claim 
credit  for  this— that  he  suggested  there 
might  be  a  new  change  in  technology 
that  might  render  the  specifics  inade- 
quate. Now  we  find  objection  to  putting 
them  in.  I  do  not  want  to  open  Pandora's 

box. 

If  the  Senator  will  read  the  language, 
it  is  not  enough  for  the  Secretary  to  say 
that  model  X  no  longer  meets  the  sport- 
ing purpose,  but  he  has  to  show  why. 
The  Administrative  Procedure  Act's  pro- 
tections would  be  available  to  any  ag- 
grieved manufacturer.  So  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  show,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
that  some  change  in  technology  had  ren- 
dered some  of  the  specific  criteria  inade- 
quate and  caused  him  to  issue  new  regu- 
lations banning  a  gun. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska contended  that  'sporting  pur- 
pose" is  such  a  vague  and  subjective  term 
that  we  could  spend  another  four  printed 
pages  trying  to  qualify  a  gun  for  that 
purpose,  and  we  would  still  be  right 
back  where  we  were  to  begin  with,  if 
subsection  (3)  is  retained. 

The  basis  of  the  objection  was— and  it 
was  turned  down  by  the  committee;  they 
thought  they  had  greater  wisdom  than 
I  have— that  "Your  idea  of  basing  this 
turns  on  reliability  and  safety,  which  is 
no  good.  We  are  going  to  go  back  to 
sporting  purpose."  I  say,  on  the  basis  of 
findings  by  H.  P.  White  Laboratories,  if 
It  were  put  on  the  basis  of  safety  and 
reliability,  they  could  fasten  down  the 
specifics  and  we  would  not  have  to  let 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  legislate 
on  our  behalf.  I  do  not  think  any  Cabinet 
officer  or  any  othe/  executive  official  of 
the  Government  should  go  into  the  legis- 
lative business.  I  think  it  is  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  to  do  that  and  for  the 
President  to  sign  bills  into  law.  We  are 
the  ones  who  ought  to  legislate.  If  he  is 
going  to  say,  "This  is  being  circumvented 
and  I  am  going  to  invent  a  new  rule,  and 
I  am  going  to  change  this."  he  would  be 
legislating.  I  do  not  think  he  should. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  him  to  legis- 
late, if  I  may  say  so  to  my  friends  from 
Nebraska  and  Arizona.  The  Senator  and 
I  have  decided  differences  as  to  whether 
we  should  make  the  gun  safe  for  the  user 
or  whether  somebody  on  the  other  end 
of  the  weapon  should  be  safe.  But  we  are 
both  trying  to  stop  the  sale  of  Saturday 
night  specials.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska wants  to  make  them  safe.  But  we 
do  not  have  a  real  difference  of  opinion 
as  far  as  concerns  the  desire  to  give  the 
Secretary  omnipotent  power  to  go  out 
and  Impose  factors  that  are  not  involved. 
That  has  been  resolved.  I  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's desire  to  enumerate  as  specifically 
as  possible  in  the  bill  the  criteria  which 
he  can  apply. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
desires  and  suggestions  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  were  complied  with.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  they  were  not 
complied  with,  because  the  specifications 
contained  in  these  four  pages  of  print  are 
based  upon  sporting  tests.  The  sugges- 
tions I  had,  which  were  turned  down  by 
the  committee,  were  that  the  specifica- 
tions should  be  based  upon  safety  and 
reliability.  Such  specifications  can  be 
spelled  out  precisely  and  in  adequate 
fashion.  That  has  been  discarded,  and 
we  are  back  to  the  conditions  we  have 
in  the  statute  now ;  namely,  sporting  pur- 
poses. 

And  what  are  they?  Even  a  3 -inch  bar- 
rel can  have  sporting  purposes,  because, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  many  deer  hunt- 
ers go  out  and  wound  a  deer  with  a  .30- 
.30,  and  they  follow  him  and  use  that  lit- 
tle target  gun  to  dispatch  him. 

That  is  a  different  criterion  than  safety 
and  reliability.  Safety  and  reliability  are 
readily  defineable  and  determineable, 
and  they  can  be  set  up,  insofar  as  a 
sporting  purpose  is  concerned,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  permit  or  prohibit  almost  anything. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  sug- 
gest, to  go  back  over  a  lot  of  these  argu- 
ments  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  5  more  min- 
utes. 

The  Senator  talks  about  safety  versus 
sporting  purposes.  The  H.  P.  White  Lab- 
oratory test,  which  is  the  only  test  the 
Federal  Government  has  run  on  these 
weapons,  indicated  that  they  were  unable 
to  reach  a  determination  as  to  what  is 
and  what  is  not  safe.  That  is  point  1. 

Point  2  is,  I  think  Congress  has  to 
decide  whether  to  make  a  legitimate  ef- 
fort to  get  these  belly  guns,  these  man- 
killers,  these  Saturday  night  specials, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  out  of 
the  marketplace.  If  not,  let  us  admit  It. 
If  we  want  to  make  it  safer  for  a  guy  to 
stick  up  a  comer  grocery  store,  all  right, 
but  I  think  that  has  no  proper  place  In 
public  policy. 

Let  me  go  back,  if  I  may,  to  the  con- 
cern my  two  friends  have  expressed  about 
what  authority  the  Secretary  is  given, 
because  I  concur  with  them  as  far  as  our 
goals  are  concerned.  I  want  to  mention 
some  specifics  that  might,  indeed,  occur 
to  the  ingenuity  of  a  few  unscrupulous 
gun  manufacturers.  Most  gun  manufac- 
turers make  a  good,  sound  weapon.  They 
are  honest,  legitimate  manufacturers. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  always  a  few 
characters  who  resort  to  making  a  fast 
buck,  and  we  have  to  come  along  and 
legislate  to  get  them  instead  of  being 
able  to  rely  on  all  the  members  in  a 
community  to  meet  the  high  standards 
set  by  the  reputable  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Before  the  Secretary  can  make  a 
change,  he  has  to  find  that — 

Changes  In  the  technology  or  manufac- 
ture of  handguns,  or  actions  tending  to  cir- 
cumvent the  Intent  of  this  subsection  .... 
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have  rendered  inadequate  the  standards  set 
forth  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

Now,  what  are  those  standards?  He 
carmot  make  a  change  imless  something 
comes  along,  a  new  change  in  tech- 
nology, that  renders  inadequate  the 
standards  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2).  That  is  the  only  thing  he  can 
do.  He  cannot  go  out  here  and  take  into 
consideration  just  anything  that  is  new. 
It  has  to  be  something  that  changes  and 
renders  inadequate  the  standards  which 
we  have  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
four  pages,  as  my  friend  from  Nebraska 
points  out. 

One  of  those  matters  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  take  into  consideration  is 
weight.  That  is  specified.  It  Is  one  of  the 
criteria. 

Let  us  suppose  that  imscrupulous 
manufacturer  Y  finds  a  way  to  ingeni- 
ously increase  the  weight  of  the  butt  or 
the  handgrip  of  a  rifle  by  a  removable  4- 
ounce  weight,  that  can  be  screwed  out 
very  readily.  Then  you  could  have  a 
weapon  which,  with  that  weight  screwed 
in  there,  is  all  right,  but  all  you  have  to 
do  is  take  a  screwdriver  and  screw  it  out, 
and  automatically  it  is  disqualified. 

The  Secretary  could  take  that  into 
consideration  and  say.  "Wait  a  minute 
mister,  you  can  not  do  that." 

Suppose,  through  some  ingenious  man- 
ner, unscrupulous  manufacturer  Z  is  able 
to  develop  some  new  plastic  or  alloy 
that  puts  a  different  type  of  safety  mech- 
anism or  trigger  guard  on  to  this  weapon. 
Safety  mechanisms,  handgrips,  and  dif- 
ferent types  of  trigger  guards  get  extra 
points  under  the  criteria.  That  is  specifi- 
cally enumerated.  If  you  have  a  certain 
type  of  handgrip  or  trigger  guard,  you 
get  the  extra  points. 

All  right,  a  fellow  may  come  along  who 
is  really  not  concerned  about  a  safe 
weapon;  all  he  wants  to  do  is  circumvent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  another  5 
minutes. 

We  might  have  these  particular  safety 
mechanisms  made  of  some  kind  of  easily 
meltable  plastic,  so  that  when  the  Sec- 
retary tests  it,  the  safety  guard  is  there, 
and  he  gets  the  extra  point. 

Then  the  gun  is  sold  to  a  fellow  who 
wants  to  use  the  weapon  in  an  Illegal 
manner.  He  puts  it  in  a  pot  of  boiling 
water,  the  plastic  melts  off,  and  the 
safety  guard  disappears.  Perhaps  this  is 
a  ridiculous  example,  but  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
concerned  about.  Of  course,  the  Secre- 
tary could  take  this  into  account  even 
without  the  provision  we  are  debating, 
but  that  provision  would  make  it  clearer. 

Another  type  of  specific  criterion  that 
might  be  circumvented  is  this:  We  have 
allowed  extra  points  for  various  kinds  of 
sights,  click  sights  and  drift  adjustable 
sights,  because  such  sights  have  a  rela- 
tionship to  sporting  purpose. 

Suppose  manufacturer  XY  comes  up 
with  a  kind  of  click  sight  that  can  be 
easily  removed;  all  you  have  to  do  Is 
screw  it  out  of  there.  Thus,  with  the 
sight  on  there,  it  meets  the  test,  but  you 


want  to  take  the  sight  off  because  it 
might  catch  on  your  pocket  when  you 
go  into  the  grocery  store  to  hold  it  up. 

This  is  a  kind  of  thing  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  able  to  take  into  consid- 
eration in  making  the  change,  and  none 
other. 

I  am  sure,  from  the  look  on  the  face 
of  my  friend  from  Nebraska,  that  he  is 
even  more  pained  now  that  he  was  when 
I  sought  to  ease  his  pain  and  discomfort 
over  the  provision  of  the  bill,  but  I  say 
with  all  my  heart  that  is  what  this  sec- 
tion is  designed  to  do,  no  more  and  no 
less,  and  I  think  the  legislative  history  is 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Has  the  Senator's  time 

expired?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  not  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sorry:  I  meant  my 
friend  from  Arizona,  not  Nebraska,  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  a  pained  look 
on  his  face. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  yield  the  floor? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  he 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  prevent 

my  friend 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  17  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
lust  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  what  he  has  said  illustrates  the 
capacity  of  the  formula  he  is  utilizing 
in  this  bill  to  further  complicate  the 
problem  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  making  any  decision  in  this  re- 
gard. 

It  would  seem  there  is  less  of  an  in- 
herent danger  in  having  an  unscrupu- 
lous manufacturer  than  an  arbitrary  de- 
cision by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  manufacturer  to  circumvent  the 
law  with  new  technology  must  incur 
capital  outlays,  tooling  up  expenses,  and 
so  on.  Furthermore,  he  must  have  cus- 
tomers for  this  new  handgun  that  cir- 
cumvents the  law.  The  things  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  talking  about  would 
not  give  a  manufacturer  any  great  mar- 
ket. If  he  were  required  to  have  those 
special  little  devices  on  the  pistols  that 
would  circumvent  the  intent  of  the  law, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  number  of  guns 
that  could  be  sold  under  that  interpre- 
tation would  be  very  small.  Who  wants 
to  buy  such  a  gun  and  pay  for  it,  when  he 
can  go  out  and  get  a  gun— speaking  of  a 
criminal  getting  at.  they  are  readily 
available  to  the  criminal,  along  with  any 
other  type  of  gun. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me  to  respond  briefly.  I 
think  the  same  argument  can  apply  to 
the  manufacturer  producing  guns  with 
extra  long  barrels  and  shipping  them 
into  Florida,  who  eventually  chose  to 
saw  them  off.  To  suggest  that  there  is 
not  a  ready  market  for  those  weapons 
that  are  readily  concealable  is  foolish. 
If  you  go  down  to  the  District  jail  or 
the  police  department  and  talk  to  the 
police  officers,  you  find  that  these  are 
the  kinds  of  weapons  criminals  want  to 


use.  Right  now  they  can  buy  them  for 
$8.98. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  in  agreement,  if  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  Saturday  night 
specials,  but  he  is  not  just  talking  about 
Saturday  night  specials.  Under  what 
would  be  provided,  the  Secretary  could 
be  given  the  power  to  outlaw  even  sport- 
ing pistols,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
if  he  is  of  that  opinion.  Of  course,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  standards  are  set  forth 
but  it  is  his  interpretation  of  those  stand- 
ards that  count. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  runs  out  of 
time,  I  will  use  mine.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  as  he  reads  the  language, 
that  the  Secretary  cannot  get  involved 
unless  he  finds  something  to  happen 
which  has  rendered  inadequate  the 
standards  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)? 

Mr.    FANNIN.    His   interpretation    is 

controlling. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Does  it  say  that  or  does  it 

not? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  What  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  this:  We  have  elaborate  standards 
enumerated  in  section  4  of  this  bill — 
why  do  we  need  to  formulate  these 
standards  and  in  the  same  bill  allow  the 
Secretary  to  change  them  at  his  discre- 
tion? After  all  how  long  has  it  been  since 
there  has  been  any  real  changes  in  tech- 
nology with  respect  to  pistols  and 
revolvers? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  all  depends  on  what 
kind  of  technology  the  Senator  is  talk- 
ing about.  ,  .   ^    XI. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  same  kind  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  attempting  to 
have  the  Secretary  make  new  standards 

for. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  give  a  pertinent  ex- 
ample of  that.  Yesterday  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  was  telling 
me  about  a  new  rifle  he  purchased  which 
is  smaller  than  a  .22  and  has  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  more  than  4.000  feet  per  sec- 
ond. That  is  a  very  new  development.  So 
technology  is  coming  along.  And  this 
would  be  relevant  on  testing  the  guns 
under  this  bill's  standards. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  are  talking  about 
pistols,  are  we  not — handguns? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  a  change  in  tech- 
nology. It  could  have  just  as  well  been 
a  pistol. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  just  asked  a  simole 
question  as  to  how  long  it  has  been  since 
there  has  been  a  change  in  technology 
as  to  handguns,  and  that  is  a  very  simple 
question  to  answer. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  know  with  exact 
precision.  Changes  occur  all  the  time. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Ten  years.  25  years? 
Mr.  BAYH.  If  we  are  talking  about  the 
development  of  new  safety  devices,  I 
would  say  that  probably  in  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years  there  have  been  new  types 
developed  to  make  weapons  safer. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  As  to  major  technology, 
50  years  or  100  years.  We  can  look  at 
a  pistol  100  years  old  and  see  there 
has  not  been  much  change.  The  tech- 
nology argument  as  an  argument  to  al- 
low the  Secretary  unbridled  authority 
to  change  the  standards  without  any 
review  by  higher  authority  Is  not  persua- 
sive. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  As  I  stated  earlier,  as  a 
legislator,  I  have  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  trying  to  anticipate  what 
some  character  out  here  is  going  to  do 
contrary  to  what  the  general  practice  of 
the  industry  will  be. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  agreed  that 
the  change  considered  by  the  Secretary 
would  have  to  deal  with  rendering  inade- 
quate the  standards  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  '2). 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  said  his  interpretation 
of  what  would  be  required,  and  that  is 
certain  giving  him  great  latitude. 

Mr.  BAYH.  How  can  he  have  any  les.s 
latitude  than  the  words  in  this  bill  give 
him? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  say  that  does  give  him 
the  great  latitude,  m  fact,  he  could 
practically  outlaw  ani  tjpe  of  handgun 
if  he  so  desired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  How? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Just  by  his  interpreta- 
tion of  what  sections  <!>  and  f2)  mean. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  suggest  that  in  the 
1968  act  we  have  given  the  Secretar\-  the 
authority  to  outlaw  the  importation  of 
any  hand  weapons  that  do  not  have  a 
sporting  purpose,  which  is  a  much  broad- 
er definition  than  this. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  talking  about  that  is  wrong  with  it. 
That  is  the  effect  it  would  have. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  not  at  all  the  same 
thing.  I  say  to  the  Senator;  because  in- 
stead of  giving  him  broad  leeway  to  apply 
only  the  sporting  purpose  test,  we  say 
that  the  only  time  he  can  use  this  au- 
thority in  subsection  3  is  if  the  change 
in  technology  has  rendered  inadequate 
the  standards  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1 
and  2.  We  have  taken  the  ver>'  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  a  blue  ribbon  committee 
comprised  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
citizens:  Donald  Flohr,  of  H.P.  White 
Laboratories:  Harold  Johnson.  U.S.  Armv 
Foreign  Science  and  Technology  Center: 
Daniel  Musgrave,  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mau.ser  Works  of  Ger- 
many, John  Richards.  Potomac  Anns 
Corp.:  Jeptha  Rogers,  International  As- 
sociation of  Chiefs  of  Police:  and  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  S.  Smith,  Deputy  Director  of 
Civilian  Marksmanship.  Those  are  the 
people  with  whom  the  Secretary  con- 
sulted in  establishing  these  criteria. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  How  many  sportsmen 
are  involved  in  that  list? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
man  who  represents  the  Mauser  Works 
is  representing  sp>ortsmen  or  not.  He  cer- 
tainly represents  gun  sellers. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  believe  he  repre- 
sents the  sportsmen. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Potomac  Arms  Corp. 
represents  someone  selling  weapons.  The 
Senator  cannot  say  that  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Civilian  Marksmanship  is  con- 
trary to  hunters  and  sportsmen,  can  he? 
I  think  sportsmen's  interests  were  there- 
fore taken  into  account. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  that  one  instance.  But  that 
committee  of  advisers  is  not  representa- 
tive of  a  cross  section  of  sportsmen. 

I  am  not  saying  that  just  because  some 
groups  feel  differently,  we  should  write 
the  legislation  as  they  desire.  From  the 
best  available   information,   it  appears 


th.^t  this  measure  might  eliminate  from 
manufacture  and  sale  at  least  11  hand- 
guns designed  and  intended  purely  for 
.sporting  use. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  would  do  what? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  would  outlaw  them— 
in  other  words,  eliminate  them  from 
manufacture. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Can  the  Senator  give  me 
the  source  of  the  information? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  is  a  cross-section  that 
was  compiled  by  the  Publications  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  all  respect  is  that  ex- 
actly what  one  would  call  an  objective 
publication? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Is  this  a  correct  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  we  are  concerned  about 
the  objectivity  of  this  committee,  let  me 
suggest 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  should  like  to  finish  my 
comments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  list  is  available 
to  the  Senator.  If  he  wants  to  dispute  it. 
that  certainly  is  his  privilege.  It  con- 
tinues : 

This  Is  because  the  bill  prescribes  a  point 
system  of  approval  or  dlsapprov.il  based  not 
only  on  barrel  length  but  also  on  overall 
dimensions,  weight,  and  several  mechanical 
features. 

It  lists  the  sporting  handguns  that  are 
definitely  banned  under  S.  2507  and  goes 
on: 

Handguns,  often  carried  as  kit  guns  or 
sidearms  by  sportsmen,  which  also  would  be 
banned  under  S.  2507: 

I  just  say  that  I  am  using  this  illustra- 
tion because  the  Senator  used  another 
illustration.  He  said  this  would  be  biased. 
Why  should  it  not  be  considered  from  a 
sportsman's  standpoint?  I  realize  that 
the  people  whose  names  the  Senator  read 
are  respected  individuals,  but  they  are 
not  looking  at  this  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  sportsmen.  I  am  not 
here  to  represent  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation—if their  statistics  are  incorrect, 
then  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the 
truth. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator, who  was  talking  about  weapons 
that  are  going  to  be  outlawed  by  this  pro- 
posal, that  the  list  I  read  includes  two 
manufacturers'  representatives. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  lends  objectivity.  I  do 
not  want  to  vouch  for  this  list.  I  do  not 
know  these  people  personally.  All  I  sug- 
gest is  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
whether  it  is  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
or  the  Senator  from  Indiana  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebrpska — to  go  out  on  his  own 
and  make  this  determination. 

I  do  not  want  to  be.at  this  subject  to 
death,  but  let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator 
the  kinds  of  concern  that  may  sound 
ridiculous.  If  you  have  a  barrel  length, 
for  example,  where  you  add  a  couple  of 
inches  to  it  by  some  plastic  tube  and  cut 
it  off  by  a  knife  later,  or  the  sights  can 
be  removed  by  shearing  them  off.  which 
is  put  on  there  obviously  just  as  a  subter- 
fuge, or  using  a  cheap  piece  of  plastic  in- 
stead of  the  legitimate  sights  on  a  sport- 
ing weapon,  or  increasing  the  weight  that 
could  be  put  in  and  is  detachable  from 
the  barrel,  that  is  what  we  are  talking 


about.  Again,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  expected  to  refuse 
to  accept  such  obvious  shams  under  this 
bill  without  the  provision  in  question. 
I  am  just  trying  to  illustrate  my  point. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  anything  like  that 
takes  place,  we  are  in  session  and  we 
have  the  power  to  go  ahead  and  change 
the  legislation.  I  caimot  see  that  that  is 
a  valid  argument  now.  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  a  technician  in  this  field  but  I  would 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  feels  that  we  are 
excluding  sporting  handgims  under  the 
standards  of  this  act? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  feels  that 
we  are  not? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No;  we  may  have  a  differ- 
ent result  between  us  so  far  as  how  the 
words  are  used.  We  may  define  the  intent 
differently,  but  we  may  reach  the  same 
goal  by  this  means;  but  I  confess  I  am 
not  trying  to  take  off  the  market  legiti- 
mate sporting  type  weapons.  These  tests 
have  been  used  since  1968.  There  has  not 
been  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  fire- 
ri'-'ns  industry  to  use  the  provisions  of 
this  act  to  get  the  standards  changed. 
They  are  available,  if  they  are  un- 
reasonable tests  or  criteria.  They  have 
been  applied  to  foreign  imports  since 
1968,  and  I  am  suggesting  that  we  apply 
them  to  domestic  production. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  fur- 
ther to  say  but  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  insofar  as  the  manager  of  the 
bill  is  concerned,  I  am  not  after  legiti- 
mate producers  of  sporting  weapons  or 
trying  to  give  the  Secretary  carte  blanche 
authority  to  get  involved  In  legislating. 
I  am  suggesting  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  that  it  is  really  naive — well, 
"naive"  is  not  a  good  word  because  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  not  naive — but 
I  think  the  word  "unrealistic"  would  be  a 
better  assessment.  Some  say  slight 
modifications  can  be  made  easily  in 
Congress.  "All  we  have  to  do  is  to  come 
back  here  and  deal  with  this  little  old 
amendment."  But,  my  God,  whatever  we 
do,  do  not  touch  the  firearms  bill  or  the 
walls  will  hit  the  streets.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  has  read  the  letter 
sent  out  by  one  of  the  organizations 
which  imputes  motives  to  me  which 
never  entered  my  mind.  Whenever  we 
want  to  make  a  change  in  firearms  legis- 
lation, right  away  the  membership  is 
told,  "The  next  step  is  they  will  con- 
fiscate your  shotgun  or  take  away  your 
sporting  pistol."  That  is  what  will  hap- 
pen, if  we  come  back  here  and  make  even 
a  minor  adjustment.  That  is  the  history 
of  the  legislation  in  this  area,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  change  overnight. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  question  the 
Senator's  motives.  He  is  sincere  in  want- 
ing to  accomplish  what  he  feels  is  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  But  I  do  not 
feel  that  he  has  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  problems  existing  for  the  sports- 
man in  this  legislation  he  promulgated, 
or  which  he  helped  to  write  or  to  spon- 
sor. So  I  cannot  feel  that  the  an.sv.ers 
that  have  been  given  will  take  care  of  the 
very  serious  problem  of  the  question  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  entering 
this  picture.  It  goes  much  farther  than 
the  Senator  intends,  or  than  Congress  in- 
tends in  making  a  decision  in  this  regard. 
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I  am  in  favor  of  controlling  those  Satur- 
day night  specials.  But  our  standards 
ought  to  reflect  our  intent  and  not  outlaw 
legitimate  sporting  handguns. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  All  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  expired. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  read 

from  an  article  from  the  Gun  World 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  not  use  the  8  min- 
utes unless  someone  wants  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  but  I  would  like  to  show  a 
specific  example  by  reading  from  an 
article  in  the  Gun  World  of  April,  1970, 
entitled  "Gun  Test:  Walther's— New 
PPK/S  .380  Auto" 
It  reads  in  part: 

Then  came  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968! 
Based  upon  the  "point  system"  set  up  for 
the  importation  of  such  sidearms— the 
original  PPK  did  not  fall  within  the  measure- 
ments-speclflcatlons  guidelines,  as  spelled  out 
by  the  Alcohol,  Tax  &  Firearms  branch  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Strange  as  It  seems, 
however,  this  Inadvertently  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  blessing,  at  least  for  U.S.  shooters,  who 
soon  will  be  able  to  check-out  for  themselves 
a  revamped  model  of  this  famous  auto-load- 
ing  pistol.  Our  Eastern  editor.  Bob  Zwlrz, 
feels  that  revamp  Is  an  improvement.  In  sev- 
eral ways,  over  the  original  model.  It  also 
is  acceptable,  measurement-wise,  under  the 
rulings  governing  imported  handguns. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  excerpt  to 
show  the  Senate  my  intentions.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  believes  them, 
although  there  may  be  some  listening 
here,  or  in  the  gallery,  who  do  not. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thq 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  By  way  of  summary,  I 
think  this  is  the  situation:  We  have  leg- 
islated certain  standards  for  these, guns 
by  the  sections  prior  to  that  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  wants  to  delete. 
Now  in  this  section  we  say  that  if  the 
Secretary  considers  those  standards  to 
be  inadequate,  he  may  contrive  and  put 
into  force  additional  standards. 

When  that  is  done,  it  means  we  en- 
gaged in  the  legislative  process  which 
we  engaged  in  here  by  putting  in  four 
printed  pages  of  regulations  into  the 
form  of  law  for  no  purpose.  If  I  under- 
stand correctly  the  provision  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  he  ob- 
jects to  that  legislative  assignment  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  do,  too.  I  support  the  amendment.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  believe 
my  amendment  will  materially  assist  in 
preventing  an  abuse  of  discretion  and 
overall  achieve  our  goal  of  closing  the 
loophole  in  the  1968  law  as  far  as  Sat- 
urday night  specials  go. 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute  and  that  will  be  all.  I  have 
said  all  this  before.  The  Secretary  can 
get  involved  in  legislating,  according  to 
the  specific  words  of  this  bill,  as  well 
as  the  adequately  expressed  intention 
of  the  principal  sponsor,  is  whether  when 
changes  in  technology  or  manufacture 


tend  to  circumvent  the  intent  of  para- 
graphs ( 1 )  and  '  2 ) . 

He  Is  limited  to  safety  device,  length 
and  weight,  frame  construction,  caliber, 
safety  features.  These  are  the  things 
that  are  specifically  covered.  "Hiese  are 
the  things  specifically  enumerated  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 

my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
•  Mr.  Gambrell)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  armounce  that  the 
ilenator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  are  detained  on 
ofiQcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

I  No.  359  Leg.] 
TEAS— 58 


Aiken  Curtis  Montoya 

Allen  Dole  Moss 

Allott  Eagleton  Packwood 

Anderson  Eastland  Pearson 

Baker  Ervin  Proxmlre 

Beall  Fannin  Saxbe 

Bellmon  Gravel  Schwelker 

Bennett  Gurney  Smith 

Bentsen  Hansen  Spong 

Bible  Hatfield  Stafford 

Brock  Hriiska  Stennls 

Buckley  Jackson  Stevens 

Burdlck  Jordan.  N.C.  Symington 

Byrd,  Jordan.  Idaho     Taft 

Harry  F.,  Jr.     Magnuson  Talmadge 

Cannon  Mansfield  Thurmond 

Chiles  McClellan  Tower 

Church  McGee  V?elcker 

Cook  Mclntyre  Young 

Cotton  Metcalf 


Bayb 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Edwards 

Feng 

Fulbrlght 

Griffin 

Hart 


Case 

Dominick 

Gambrell 


NATS— 33 

Hartke 

Hollings 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Long 

Matblas 

MUler 

Mondale 

NOT  VOTING- 

Goldwater 

Harris 

McGovern 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Percy 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Scott 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

WiUiams 

-9 
Mundt 
Pell 
Sparkman 


So  Mr.  Fannin's  amendment  (No.  1418) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  imprinted  amendment  at  the  desk 
that  I  call  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  21,  and  page  8,  lines  8  and 
24,  insert  the  words  "or  for  personal  protec- 
tion" after  the  phrase  "sporting  purposes." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  We  cannot  hear  the 
clerk.  ^^    „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  proposed  would  insert  the 
words  "or  for  personal  protection"  after 
the  words  "sporting  purposes"  where 
those  words  appear  in  three  sections  of 
the  proposed  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanunous  consent  that  Robert  Bates 

may  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  Pj  tESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify  the 
intention  of  the  proposed  act,  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  act  does  not  prohibit 
handguns  for  personal  protection. 

I  have  previously  discussed  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  why  I  feel  hand- 
guns are  a  necessity  for  self-defense  in 
many  parts  of  the  Nation,  particularly 
in  my  State  and  the  more  rural  areas  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  pointed  out 
that  in  the  State  of  Alaska  when  a  per- 
son is  hunting  or  fishing,  a  handgun  is  a 
necessity  for  self-protection. 

Furthermore,  I  think  that  the  Record 
is  clear  that  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  was  to  include 
personal  protection. 

I  would  like  to  read  the  declaration  of 
that  section  of  Public  Law  90-618,  which 
specifically  states: 

The  Congress  declares  that  ...  it  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to  place  any  undue 
or  unnecessary  Federal  restrictions  or  bur- 
dens on  law-abiding  citizens  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use  of  fire- 
arms appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  hunting, 
trapshootlng.  target  shooting,  personal  pro- 
tection, or  any  other  lawful  activity  .  .  . 

As  I  read  the  bill— and  I  pointed  this 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  in  the 
opening  debate  on  the  bill— in  three 
places  the  bill  before  us  refers  to  the 
suitabiUty  for  sporting  purposes  of  hand- 
guns. At  one  point  it  states  specifically: 

If  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
changes  in  the  technology  or  manufacture  of 
handguns,  or  actions  tending  to  circumvent 
the  intent  of  thU  subsection  (which  is  to 
allow  the  approval   of  only  those  handgun 
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models  which  are  generally  recognized  as  par- 
tloilarly  sr.ltable  for  sporting  purposes)   .  .  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order?  There  are  too  many 
staff  aides  at  the  desk.  The  Senator 
should  have  the  courtesy  of  being  heard 
while  he  explains  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

I  take  it  that  the  language  which  is  in 
the  bill  at  the  present  time  would  in  fact 
be  a  change  in  direction  from  the  original 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  in  which  the 
Congress  specifically  stated  it  was  not 
trying  to  put  unnecessary  restrictions  or 
burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  their  right 
to  have  handguns  for  self-defense,  for 
personal  protection. 

We  have  used  in  this  amendment  the 
specific  language  of  the  1968  declara- 
tion. It  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
approve  handgun  models  which  are  gen- 
erally suitable  for  sporting  purposes  or 
for  personal  protection.  I  think  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  state  that  in  the  bill 
so  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing by  anyone,  particularly  in  terms  of 
the  burdens  placed  by  the  bill  on  the 
Secretan-  of  the  Treasury. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana would  join  me  in  this  concept,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  we  should  put  peo- 
ple in  the  position  of  having  to  violate 
the  law  in  order  to  get  a  gun  for  their 
own  self-protection.  Under  the  bill,  a 
person  could  buy  a  gun  if  it  was  for  a 
sporting  purpose,  amd  if  the  Secretary 
found  it  was  suitable  for  sporting  pur- 
pose, but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  place  restrictions  on  a  person 
who  has  no  intention  of  hunting,  or  no 
intention  of  using  a  gun  for  trapshooting 
or  target  practice,  or  of  using  the  gun 
for  a  sporting  purpose,  when  the  gun  is 
for  self-protection. 

We  ought   not   to   change    the    Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  and  state,  as  it  doeis 
in  this  bill — and  again  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  the  bill  states — that  the  inten- 
tion of  this  subsection  is  "to  allow  the 
approval  of  only  those  handgun  models 
which  are  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  sporting  purposes." 
There  are  handgun  models  which  are  not 
suitable  for  sporting  purposes  which  are 
usable  for  self -protection,  and  if  they 
meet  the  tests  set  out  in  the  bill  they 
ought  to  be  models  that  would  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Mr,  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  After  all, 
self-protection  is  a  lawful  activity.  There 
is  no  logic   to  limiting  gims  only  for 
sporting  purposes;  we  need  to  consider 
other  lawful   and  legitimate  purposes. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  Is  correct  in 
saying  that  this  amendment  will  meet 
the  spirit  and  the  context  of  the  law  and 
make  it  more  thorough  and  more  com- 
plete, in  view  of  the  language  contained 
in  section  101  of  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.  the  pertinent  part  of  which  reads 
as  follows : 


It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  place 
any  undue  or  unnecessary  Federal  restric- 
tions or  burdens  on  law-abiding  citizens 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition,  possession, 
or  use  of  firearms  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting,  trapshooting.  target  shoot- 
ing, personal  protection,  or  any  other  lawful 
activity — 

And  that — 

This  title  Is  not  Intended  to  discourage 
or  eliminate  the  private  ownership  or  use  of 
firearms  by  law-abiding  citizens  for  lawful 
purposes — 

Certainly,  personal  protection  being 
expressly  mentioned,  and  being  doubly 
assured  for  consideration  because  it  is  a 
lawful  purpose,  it  would  be  well  to  in- 
clude the  language  of  the  amendment 
expressly  in  the  bill. 

Ml .  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  so  I  may  ask 
him  a  question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Ala.3ka,  that  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  for  personal  pro- 
tection, is  very  appealing  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  but  who  makes 
the  decision — who  determines  the  defi- 
nition? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Under  this  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea,sury  can  review 
all  handgun  models  and  determine 
whether  they  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
bill,  and  it  provides  for  those  that  are 
suitable  only  for  sporting  purposes.  The 
amendment  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  these  models  met  the  tests  set 
forth  in  the  bill  for  either  sporting  pur- 
poses or  personal  protection. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Before  a  person  bought 
a  gun  for  personal  protection,  would  he 
have  to  register  the  gun  in  any  way? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  We  are  not  chang- 
ing the  1968  Gun  Control  Act.  If  a  per- 
son wanted  to  buy  a  gun  for  self  protec- 
tion, he  would  have  to  give  his  name, 
address,  and  identification.  We  are  not 
changing  those  provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  order  to  clarify  this 
discussion,  in  other  words,  if  the  gun 
is  bought  and  permitted  for  personal 
protection,  society  is  protected,  becaus* 
the  gun  has  to  be  registered? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  purchaser  has  to 
be  registered  under  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  talking  about 
new  guns.  In  order  to  get  a  new  gun,  a 
person  would  have  to  give  his  name,  ad- 
dress, and  proper  identification:  but  the 
bill  says  the  Secretary  can  approve  only 
those  handgun  models  which  are  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  sporting  purposes. 
We  believe  he  should  have  to  approve 
them  if  they  are  for  sporting  purposes  or 
for  i>er.sonal  protection  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  if  a  person  pro- 
ceeds to  acquire  a  gun  for  personal  pro- 
tection, is  he  required  by  some  State, 
local,  or  Federal  authority  to  hold  a 
license  to  have  that  gun? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  At  the  present  time 
that  Is  determined  by  State  law.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  example,  a  person 
would  have  to  have  a  license.  In  the  State 
of  Ala.ska,  he  would  not.  But  In  either 
jurisdiction,  under  the  1968  gun  control 


law,  before  he  could  buy  a  gun,  he  would 
have  to  give  his  name,  address,  and  iden- 
tification and  qualify  under  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  get  this 
cleared  up.  What  we  are  doing  here  is 
eliminating  certain  classifications  of 
guns,  that  are  called  Saturday  night 
specials. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  a  Saturday  night  special  is. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  a  gun  fan- 
cier. I  have  never  possessed  a  gun  and 
I  have  never  fired  a  gun.  I  think  I  would 
be  a  little  afraid  to  do  it.  But  the  fact 
is  that  certain  individuals  who  are  not 
avowed  criminals  have  acquired  guns, 
and,  after  they  possessed  the  guns,  they 
have  committed  criminal  acts.  What  I 
want  to  know  is.  Is  there  any  control 
over  that  individual  by  any  State,  local, 
or  Federal  authority  which  makes  him 
responsible  for  the  acquisition  and  the 
possession  of  the  gun? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  existing  Federal 

lftW> 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  existing  Fed- 
oral  law? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  The  1968  Gun  Control 

Act 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  wish  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  explain  that, 
too,  in  due  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  heart  of  the  problem  here  is  as  fol- 
lov,s:  How  do  you  distinguish  between 
a  handgun  that  is  used  for  one's  defense, 
the  defense  of  his  home  and  family,  and 
at  the  same  time  distinguish  it  from  the 
handgun  that  is  used  by  the  individual 
to  perpetrate  a  stickup  or  an  assassina- 
tion? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  this:  The  bill  already  provides 
standards  in  terms  of  concealabihty,  in 
terms  of  length  of  the  gim,  in  terms  of 
the  overall  size  and  the  barrel.  We  are 
not  changing  that.  We  are  only  saying 
that  if  the  Secretary  finds  these  guns 
meet  the  criteria,  then  gims  for  personal 
protection  shall  be  approved.  There  are 
specific  criteria  in  the  bill.  I  have  another 
amendment  dealing  with  that,  but  there 
are  specific  criteria  in  the  bill  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  brought  from  the 
committee  setting  forth  what  is  an  ac- 
ceptable size  of  gun,  but  it  also  says  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  only 
approve  that  gun  if  it  is  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes. 

There  are  guns  suitable  for  personal 
protection  that  are  not  necessarily  suit- 
able for  sporting  purposes,  but  if  they 
meet  the  tests  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  already  set  out  for  eliminating  Sat- 
urday night  specials,  and  are  intended 
for  personal  protection  instead  of  sport- 
ing purposes,  we  believe  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  be  able  to  approve  such  a 
handgun  model  if  it  is  for  personal  pro- 
tection, even  though  it  is  not  suitable  for 
sporting  purposes.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
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lieartily  in  accord  with  the  Senator's 
objective,  but  I  cannot,  in  my  own  mind, 
visualize  how  one  is  classified  in  one 
case  as  for  personal  protection  and  the 
other  classified  as  one  that  could  easily 
be  used  for  a  stickup  or  for  a  personal 
assault  on  another  person. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have,  by  virtue  of 
this  bill,  as  I  understand  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  proposed  that 
certain  handguns  are  more  suitable  for 
the  Saturday  night  special  classification 
by  virtue  of  the  size  of  the  barrel— the 

overall  length  of  the  gun 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Concealment  is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Concealment  is  the  im- 
portant thing.  We  are  not  changing  that. 
We  are  saying  that  guns  that  meet  and 
go  beyond  the  specifications  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  laid  down,  but  are  not 
necessarily  suitable  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, ought  not  to  be  eliminated  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  name  one  gun  suitable  for  per- 
sonal protection  that  is  not  a  Saturday 
night  special?  What  is  a  Saturday  night 
special;  can  someone  answer  me  that? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  this  way:  All 
the  guns  eliminated  by  the  measure  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  are  still  elimi- 
nated. My  amendment  deals  with  the 
question  of  guns  that  could  Otherwise  be 
approved.  We  are  not  changing  that.  We 
are  saying  that  if  the  gun  meets  all  the 
requirements  of  the  bill  that  are  designed 
to  eliminate  Saturday  night  specials,  and 
that  gun  is  suitable  for  personal  protec- 
tion though  not  necessarily  for  sporting 
purposes,  it  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  concerned  about  is  that 
guns  get  only  into  the  hands  of  legiti- 
mate people,  and  that  they  are  responsi- 
ble to  some  authority  for  the  possession 
of  that  guji. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
am  prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
my  friend  from  Alaska.  I  have  some  mis- 
givings, not  because  of  what  it  says  or 
does,  but  because  of  possible  misinterpre- 
tations of  its  effect  on  other  parts  of  the 
bill.  For  that  reason,  let  me  just  ask  him 
a  couple  of  questions. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

Nebraska 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Alaska. 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  what  I  said,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  It  just  bounced  off 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  on  the  way. 
I  apologize  to  both  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  honored. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  amendment  of  my 
friend  from  Alaska  in  no  way  affects  the 
criteria  established  on  pages  4  and  5  of 
the  bill  as  far  as  safety  devices  are  con- 
cerned? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAYH.  As  far  as  overall  length  is 
concerned? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAYH.  As  far  a.s  frame  construc- 
tion is  concerned? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  also  conect. 
Mr.  BAYH.  And  as  far  as  pistol  weight 
is  concerned? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  We  do  not  change 
any  of  the  criteria  for  determining  what 
is  not  a  Saturday  night  special. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Fine. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  we  change  the  con- 
cept in  that  the  Secretary  need  not  find 
that  that  handgun  is  useful  only  for 
sporting  purposes,  which  we  think  would 
be  a  limitation  upon  the  Senator's  cri- 
teria. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  tempted  to  ask  the 
same  question  that  either  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  or  the  Senator  from 
Washington  asked,  can  the  Senator  name 
one  weapon  that  meets  these  criteria  but 
which  would  not  be  in  the  sporting  pur- 
pose category? 

We  are  not  tiying  to  deny  the  oppor- 
tunity for  psople  to  defend  themselves. 
We  are  simply  trying  to  classify  Satur- 
day night  specials — small  weapons,  easily 
concealed,  and  thus  the  most  acceptable 
weapons  for  the  criminal — and  say  to  the 
Secretai7  "You  cannot  allow  those." 

If  you  want  to  have  a  weapon  above  a 
particular  size,  not  for  liunting  rabbits, 
but  for  protecting  yourself,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  that  a  small 
weapon  might  be  excluded  from  the  ban 
simply  because  the  purchaser  wants  it 
for  protection.  But  I  gather  from  the 
colloquy  v.ith  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  his  amendment  would  not  do  that. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Just  so  the  Record  will 
be  clear,  I  am  going  to  ask  again  for  the 
Record,  the  regulations  under  which 
guns  are  acquired.  Tliis  is  because  this 
is  a  very  complicated  bill  as  it  is  a 
complex  problem,  all  of  us  know  what 
we  are  trying  to  avoid :  We  are  trying  to 
avoid  the  indiscriminate  possession  of 
weapons  which  might  lead  to  crime.  As 
I  said  yesterday,  guns  sometimes  get  into 
the  hands  of  very  young  people.  Under 
the  influence  of  drugs,  perhaps,  and 
without  any  provocation  or  justifica- 
tion at  all,  they  have  killed  innocent, 
unoffending  citizens.  That  h.Hs  happened 
several  times  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  have  cited  instances  and  I 
do  not  want  to  get  into  that  again. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  now  is 
this:  Will  someone  please  clarify  for  the 
Record  just  what  are  the  requirements, 
what  is  demanded  of  an  individual  when 
he  buys  this  gun.  owns  this  gun,  and 
keeps  this  gun  for  self-protection?  What 
is  it  he  has  to  do?  I  do  not  care  who 
states  It  for  the  Record  whether  it  is  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  or  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
but  will  someone  please  explain  to  me 
what  are  the  requirements  for  anyone  to 
possess  any  kind  of  a  gun?  What  does  he 
have  to  do  in  order  to  buy  it?  What  are 
the  restrictions  upon  him.  and  what  are 
the  restrictions  for  liim  to  either  own  it. 
carry  it.  or  keep  it  in  his  home,  for  what- 
ever purpose? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mi".  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  insofar  as  national 
legislation  is  concerned,  when  one  buys 
a  gun  from  a  licensed  dealer,  he  fills  out 
a  form  in  which  he  gives  his  name  and 
address,  he  says  that  he  has  not  been 


convicted  of  a  crime  witliin  a  given 
number  of  years,  and  that  he  is  not  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  requirement  is  found  there 
that  he  is  not  under  indictment.  I  be- 
lieve that  was  stricken  because  obviously 
an  indictment  is  an  accusation;  it  is  not 
proof  of  guilt  of  crime,  or  conviction. 
That  he  has  not  been  adjudicated  men- 
tally incompetent,  and  that  he  is  over 
18,  in  the  case  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun,  and 
over  21  if  it  is  a  handgim. 

He  must  attest  to  his  residency  with- 
in the  State,  and  that  is  about  all.  But 
that  record  must  be  kept  by  the  licensed 
dealer. 

Now.  beyond  that,  if  there  is  a  State 
law,  he  must  comply  with  that  State  law. 
In  New  York  City,  the  regulations  are 
very  stringent  for  handguns.  Only  20,000 
permits  have  been  given,  to  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  guards,  and  others  of  that 
kind,  security  people  who  are  licensed 
and  recognized.  So  in  a  city  of  8  million 
people  there  are  20,000.  The  Senator 
can  see  how  strict  the  law  is. 

In  other  States,  there  are  no  restric- 
tions whatever.  In  my  State,  in  the  city 
of  Omaha,  we  have  a  registration  re- 
quirement and  have  had  it  for  30  or  35 
years.  There  it  is  also  a  matter  of  resi- 
dence and  age. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  I  thought  that  at  this 
juncture  the  Record  ought  to  be  clear 
as  to  what  is  required. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  one  last  ob- 
servation. I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
Senators  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
pose  one  question. 

Is  it  accurate  to  say  that  before  the 
language  which  is  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  can  have  any  effect,  all 
the  other  criteria  already  provided  in 
the  bill  must  have  been  met  by  the 
weapon   in   question? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  not  correct.  We 
have  not  changed  the  criteria.  I  have  an- 
other amendment  to  do  that.  Let  us  be 
honest  about  this.  I  have  an  amendment 
with  which  I  seek  to  follow  up  on  the 
conversation  we  had  at  the  opening  of 
this  bill,  dealing  with  safety  reliability 
as  opposed  to  these  purposes.  Assuming 
that  the  bill  is  enacted  in  its  present 
form,  we  want  to  make  certain  of  per- 
sonal protection. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 

A  IqcIto 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  withdraw 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Parliamentarian  just  pointed  out 
to  me  that  Senator  Fannin's  amendment 
amended  the  portion  on  page  8.  line  24. 
that  my  amendment  seeks  to  modify  or 
amend.  Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  delete  from  my  amendment  the 
last  reference  to  sporting  purposes  on 
page  8.  line  24,  because  that  language  is 
no  longer  there,  in  view  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Fannin  amendment  just  prior  to 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  the  understand- 
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ing  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
accept  the  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
makes  no  objection,  but  in  order  to  be 
able  to  make  one  further  explanation  and 
not  lose  my  time,  I  would  wait  one  mo- 
ment before  accepting  the  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  important  in  building  leg- 
islative history  that  the  Record  show 
clearly  that  the  blanket  sporting  purpose 
test— the  general  authority  as  it  exists 
in  the  1968  act — has  been  taken  out  of 
this  bill.  It  has  been  replaced  by  specific 
criteria  originally  designed  to  help  the 
Secretary  define  sporting  purpose.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  once  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  gxm  meets  the 
specific  criteria  written  into  the  bill, 
which  identify  a  weapon  designed  to  be 
used  for  sporting  purposes,  he  has  no 
alternative  but  to  approve  it,  regardless 
of  the  purpose  to  which  the  owner  of 
the  weapon  desires  to  put  that  handgun. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  state  the  con- 
verse— that  is,  if  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce finds  that  a  handgun  meets  all  the 
criteria  that  have  been  set  down  and  he 
finds  that  that  gun  has  no  sporting  pur- 
pose but  does  have  a  utility  for  self-pro- 
tection, he  might  approve  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  we  are  playing 
with  words.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
free  to  phrase  it  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  prefer  his  own  phrasing.  We  are 
really  talking  about  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  now,  not  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  my  error. 
Let  me  state  to  the  Senator,  so  that 
we  are  sure  that  the  intent  of  what  I 
am  saying  is  clear,  that  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  Is  not  to  change  the  intent  of 
the  1968  gim  control  law;  and  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  will  assure  those 
people  throughout  the  country  who  have 
looked  at  it  and  have  interpreted  this 
as  being  a  narrowing  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  1968  g\m  control  law  that 
that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  agree  that  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  is  still  in  force  and  effect. 
We  are  just  applying  the  same  criteria 
that  were  originally  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  that  act.  He  has  applied 
them  to  imported  models,  we  are  apply- 
ing the  same  test  to  those  that  are  manu- 
factured domestically.  If  someone  wants 
to  use  one  of  these  models  to  defend 
himself,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the  total  intent 
of  this  amendment,  to  assure  people 
throughout  the  country  that  lawful 
activity  of  people  who  possess  handguns 
includes  self -protection  as  well  as  the  use 
of  handguns  for  sporting  purposes.  I 
think  that  the  way  the  bill  is  stated,  it 
could  have  been  interpreted  sis  limiting 
the  original  intent  of  the  1968  Gun  Con- 
trol Act. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  been  re- 
scinded? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
is  rescinded. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  en  bloc,  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  14M 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  No.  1414. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  of  line  17  on  page  2,  through 
line  13  on  page  4,  Inclusive,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Sec.  3.  Section  922  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

"  '(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  importer  to  sell  or 
deliver  a  handgun  manufactured  or  import- 
ed Into  the  United  States  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  if  such  handgun  is  of  a 
model  which  has  been  disapproved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  922  (o)  of  this 
title." 

■ '(o)  The  Secretary  may  disapprove  for 
sale  or  delivery  by  a  licensed  manufacturer 
or  licensed  importer  any  handgun  model 
manufactured  or  Imported  into  the  United 
States  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
if  he  has  caused  to  be  evaluated  and  tested 
representative  samples  of  such  handgun 
model,  and  has  found  that  such  model  fails 
to   meet    the   following    criteria:'." 

On  page  9  letter  sections  (o).  (p),  and  (q) 
as  sections  (p),  (q),  and  (r). 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  refer- 
ring to  section  922 ib)  of  the  bill,  we  find 
the  language  as  follows  which  is  per- 
tinent to  an  imderstanding  of  my  amend- 
ment: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  deal- 
er or  licensed  coUector  to  seU  or  deliver  .  .  . 

Then  there  are  several  subsections 
which  are  not  pertinent  to  my  amend- 
ment, until  we  come  to  subsection  (6). 
which  reads  as  follows ; 

Any  handgun  model  unless  such  handgun 
model  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  922 (n)   of  this  Title. 

The  bill  as  thus  drawn  including  the 
above  quotation,  would  summarily  and 
instantaneously  put  an  end  to  all  sales 
and  delivery  of  any  and  all  handguns  of 
whatever  model  untU  such  a  time  as  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  acted  to  approve 
gan  models  in  accordance  with  section 
922(a)  of  the  title. 

I  point  out  that  no  time  element  Is 
specified  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  issue  any  such  order.  If  there 
were  any  reason  why  he  did  not  want  to 
do  It  promptly,  he  would  not  have  to. 
In  the  meantime,  all  citizens  of  America 
would  be  prohibited  from  buying  and  all 
organizations  selling  would  be  prohibited 


from  selling  or  delivering  any  and  sOl 
types  of  handguns. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  with 
its  160,000  dealers  and  collectors  and  150 
manufacturers  and  importers,  all  sales 
and  deliveries  of  handguns  would  come 
to  an  abrupt  and  a  complete  standstill 
upon  enactment. 

Thereupon  all  would  stand  by  to  await 
the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  make  his  deci- 
sions as  to  which  handguns  he  would 
approve  and  which  he  would  withhold 
from  an  accepted  list. 

The  above-numbered  amendment,  No. 
1414.  would  reverse  this  process. 

It  would  allow  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  sales  and  delivery  to  continue, 
subject  to  such  orders  as  the  Secretary 
would  subsequently  issue  disapproving 
and  disqualifying  certain  specified  gun 
models.  In  that  way  we  would  have  a 
continuance  of  the  lawful  business  of 
sale  and  delivery  of  handguns  as  it  is 
now,  subject  to  those  orders  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  would 
say,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  that  models  he  would  specify  would 
no  longer  qualify  and  they  would  be  il- 
legal in  the  stream  of  commerce. 

It  should  not  be  the  intention  or  eifect 
of  this  bill  to  go  as  far  beyond  the  field 
of  Saturday  night  specials  as  to  com- 
pletely close  to  all  law-abiding  citizens 
the  opi>ortunity  to  buy  or  sell  through 
licensed  dealers  the  handguns  they  want 
for  lawful  purposes. 

Any  power  granted  to  the  Secretary 
should  be  within  the  scope  of  the  de- 
clared objectives  of  the  bill;  namely,  to 
deal  effectively  with  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials, not  against  all  handguns.  The 
Senate  has  spoken  clearly  and  emphat- 
ically on  the  issue  of  abolishing  private 
ownership  of  handguns,  or  even  of  fed- 
erally registering  them  or  licensing 
them. 

The  bill  as  .written  brings  on  a  host  of 
difficulties. 

One  difficulty  is  enforcement.  By  in- 
cluding licensed  dealers,  we  encounter 
the  necessity  of  considering  160,000  li- 
censed dealers  and  collectors  throughout 
the  50  States.  The  manpower  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  necessary  to  monitor  and 
check  out  this  volume  for  the  purposes 
provided  in  the  bill  would  be  formidable, 
indeed.  I  do  not  know  how  many  it  would 
take.  I  do  not  know  of  any  computation 
which  has  been  made  on  what  the  num- 
ber would  be,  but  we  would  be  faced  with 
the  alternative  of  putting  the  bill  in  the 
form  of  a  statute  and  just  having  it 
there,  or  making  some  attempt  to  ad- 
minister and  enforce  its  provisions. 

Another  difficulty  lies  in  placing  upon 
those  dealers  the  burden  of  correctly 
interpreting  and  applying  the  highly 
technical  and  complex  standards  to  each 
transaction  in  the  selling  of  a  handgun. 
The  chief  difficulty  would  be  in  deter- 
mining which  handguns  are  in  conform- 
ity and  which  are  not. 

It  is  impossible  to  test  them  all.  The 
number  of  models  and  their  variations 
are  legion,  almost  unlimited. 

It  is  one  thing  to  test  and  approve  cur- 
rent models  and  prospective  ones,  as  to 
import  or  manufacture.  But  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  test  and  even  identify  those 
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made  in  the  past  and  widely  distributed 
in  a  fashion  to  determine  qualification 
under  the  proposed  law. 

Most  dealers  are  not  gun  identification 
experts.  Fewer  still  are  engineers  or 
metallurgists. 

The  point  system  of  the  bill  reqmres 
highly  refined  and  sophisticated  deter- 
mination of  identity,  measurement,  and 
testing.  Models  often  differ  in  minor, 
sometimes  internal  details,  not  readily 
discernible  but  frequently  critical  to 
proper  determination. 

Individuals  who  made  even  honest, 
good-faith  mistakes  would  be  subject  to 
Federal  felony  criminal  prosecution  if 
they  guessed  wrong.  Even  if  they  made 
a  conscientious  and  honest  effort  to  form 
a  good,  sound  judgment  and  say,  "Yes, 
this  gun  is  not  prohibited  by  such  and 
such  an  order,"  they  would  still  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  prosecution. 

It  is  a  truism  that  rounding  up  the 
Saturday  night  specials  at  their  distribu- 
tion point  in  large  numbers  will  be  far 
more  effective  than  trying  to  obtain 
them  in  groups  of  ones  and  twos  at  the 
thousands  of  dealerships  across  the  Na- 
tion. It  would  be  relatively  simple  to  ban 
from  sale  by  the  manufacturer  a  pro- 
jected production  i-un  of  100,000  non- 
complying  handgims  of  the  same  model ; 
it  is  an  incredible  undertaking  to  try  to 
enforce  a  ban  from  commerce  of  the 
same  100,000  after  they  have  been  dis- 
persed among  the  citizenry  over  50 
States  and  mixed  in  with  thousands  of 
other  models  and  variations. 

This  method  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment No.  1414  will  also  be  more  just  and 
fair  in  that  the  penalties  will  fall  on  the 
importer  and  the  manufacturer  rather 
than  the  one-man  dealers  who  number 
in  the  thousands  who  may  have  a  couple 
of  these  guns  in  a  display  case  and  who 
do  not  have  the  resources  to  absorb  such 
a  loss. 

In  effect,  the  way  the  bill  is  now 
written,  if  it  were  enacted  into  law,  it 
would  mean  the  confiscation  of  all  stocks 
in  the  hands  of  importers  or  factories  or 
dealerships  in  the  Nation.  It  is  fair  to 
assess  the  penalty  on  the  importer  and 
the  m  "inuf acturer,  but  insofar  as  the  risk 
to  the  dealer  is  concerned,  it  is  my  judg- 
ment it  would  be  unfair  and  is  not  nec- 
essary, in  addition  to  being  highly  im- 
practical and  unenforceable. 

Additionally,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  insure  that  the  trading  in 
used  firearms  would  be  carried  on  law- 
fully and  with  due  regard  to  tlie  Federal 
recordkeeping  and  recording  require- 
ments that  are  an  important  part  of 
present  law.  It  would  be  regrettable,  but 
yet  it  i.s  realistic  to  expect  that  the  option 
of  S.  2507  without  such  a  safeguard  as 
(his  pending  amendment,  will  result  in 
the  creation  of  a  black  market  in  pres- 
.  cntly  cxi.sting  gun.s. 

Let  me  explain  why  that  would 
happen. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  as  re- 
ported, the  owner  of  a  gun  prohibited 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill  will  not  be  able 
to  use  the  services  of  a  dealer  to  transfer 
it.  The  dealer  would  be  barred  by  the 
present  language  of  the  bill.  He  would 
not  be  willing  to  accept  a  used  gun  as 
a   trade-in    for   a    new   and    approved 


weapon.  This  is  because  the  dealer  will 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
used  gun  meets  the  Secretary's  stand- 
ards; if  it  does  not  meet  those  stand- 
ards, he  will  not  be  able  to  sell  it.  He 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance  on  jeop- 
ardizing his  license. 

Therefore,  it  would  make  no  sense  for 
him  to  accept  trade-ins.  Thus,  for  the 
private  citizen  with  a  gun,  the  only  way 
to  dispose  of  it  will  be  to  enter  into  a 
priv.nte  sale  with  another  citizen.  Such 
a  spJe  will  be  outside  the  present  Federal 
laws  which  require  adequate  recordkeep- 
ing and  recording  on  the  part  of  licensed 
dealers.  Thus,  the  provisions  of  the  1968 
gun  control  law  will  be  effectively  nul- 
lified in  this  regard. 

S.  2507  has  strayed  much  too  far  afield 
in  this  particular  from  its  declared  ob- 
jectives of  dealing  effectively  with  Satur- 
day night  specials.  It  would  only  com- 
plicate and  confuse  the  effort. 

The  proposed  amendment  No.  1414 
would  clarify  and  correct  in  suitable 
fashion. 

It  should  be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that  if 
this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  we  are  not 
going  to  dispose  of  or  cause  to  vanish 
from  the  scene  the  millions  of  gims  that 
will  not  be  qualified  for  fui'ther  manu- 
facture or  further  importation.  Those 
guns  are  here  in  this  country.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  not  cause  them  to  be  obliter- 
ated from  existence.  They  will  be  here. 
The  question  is,  how  are  we  going  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  regular  stream  of  com- 
merce where  we  can  have  a  record  made, 
where  any  sales  by  Ucensed  dealers  will 
be  recorded,  or  where  we  will  have  them 
recorded  in  that  way,  or  by  a  black  mar- 
ket that  will  spring  up  where  there  will 
not  even  be  that  bit  of  practical  handling 
of  a  very  difficult  situation? 

My  hope  is  that  the  amendment  wUl 
be  approved.  It  will  greatly  improve  the 
bill.  It  will  make  it  acceptable  to  many 
who  otherwise  would  not  find  it  possible 
to  vote  in  its  favor. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  2 -hour  time  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  find  my- 
relf  rising  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Eenvitor  from  Nebraska  with 
only  two  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber. 
And  whether  I  do  this  at  this  moment 
or  do  it  after  the  lunch  hour  remains  to 
be  seen.  However,  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  ask  for  a  live  quorum  because, 
from  a  vei-y  practical  standpoint,  this 
amendment  would  gut  the  whole  bill 
And  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  of 
us  to  defend  what  remains. 

I  have  in  my  13  years  of  legislative  life 
been  forced  on  many  occasions  to  accept 
a  half  a  loaf  instead  of  a  full  one.  How- 
ever, rather  than  being  a  half  a  loaf  in 
this  instance,  it  Is  a  handful  of  crumbs 
that  remain.  I  must  say  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  a  final  judgment  on 
whether  a  handful  of  crumbs  is  better 
than  a  half  a  loaf  at  this  moment.  How- 
ever, I  am  compellec"  to  rise  to  suggest 


that  anyone  who  believes  he  can  hold 
his  chest  out  proudly  and  say  to  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  Saturday  night  specials 
and  to  the  patrolman  who  protects  his 
commimity:  "I  stood  up  and  was  coimted 
?,s  wanting  to  take  the  handguns  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  criminals  who  killed 
yom*  buddy  last  night"  is  either  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  perpetrating  a 
hoax  upon  the  individual  in  question. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
says  that  this  measure  would  make  it 
more  acceptable  to  a  number  of  people 
who  would  otherwise  be  inclined  to 
oppose  the  Saturday  night  special  bill. 
It  ought  to.  It  not  only  opens  the  barn 
door,  but  it  also  takes  off  the  roof  and 
one  side.  I  think  we  ought  to  face  it  for 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  force 
anyone  to  listen  to  my  Interpretation  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. However,  I  want  my  friends  to  be 
advised  that  I  am  about  to  tear  into  it 
with  unlimited  tenacity,  because  I  think 
this  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  matter. 
And  It  is  going  to  destroy  the  efforts  we 
have  made  to  try  to  get  those  criminal 
weapons  off  the  streets. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  approached  this 
matter  as  patiently  and  as  reasonably  as 
I  know  how.  But  I  felt  that  I  had  a  re- 
sponsibility in  advance  to  alert  all  Sen- 
ators and  all  interested  parties  as  to 
what  we  were  trying  to  do.  Being  chair- 
man of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 
committee and  seeing  the  ricocheting 
on  the  gun  control  issue  throughout  the 
coimtry.  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  misrep- 
resent and  misinterpret  the  legislative 
effort  in  this  regard.  So.  I  sat  down  with 
the  parties  involved  and  I  said:  "Mr. 
Washington  Lobbyist  and  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  this  is  specifically  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  We  do  not  want  to 
take  away  your  rifie;  we  do  not  want 
to  take  away  youi*  shotgim;  we  do  not 
want  to  take  away  your  sporting  hand 
weapon;  we  do  not  want  to  take  away 
your  target  weapons.  All  we  want  to  try 
to  get  off  the  streets  are  those  belly  guns, 
those  mankillers  that  are  killing  police- 
men and  innocent  citizens.  That  is  all 
we  are  trying  to  do." 

When  I  read  the  publications  and  when 
I  read  letters  to  my  colleagues  and  even 
hear  speeches  on  the  Senate  fioor  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  opening  the  door  to 
make  it  possible  to  confiscate  and  take 
away  weapons,  I  must  point  out  that  that 
has  never  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Now,  with  that  background,  let  me 
address  myself  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  him.  I  consider  him  a  friend.  I 
also  know  that  he  Is  an  astute  enough 
lawyer  that  he  knows  exactly  what  this 
would  do.  It  would  gut  the  bill.  This  issue 
was  fought  out  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  after 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  came 
down  on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  effective  fire- 
arms control  as  far  as  Saturday  night 
specials  are  concerned,  we  are  going  to 
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have  to  have  something  with  teeth  in  It 
instead  of  a  handful  of  legislative 
Pablum. 

And  if  we  are  to  accept  the  well  inten- 
tioned  amendment  of  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  it  will  not  even 
be  100-percent  Pablum.  This  amendment 
would  indeed  shift  the  presumption.  I 
certainly  concur  with  that  assessment. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  not  tried 
to  conceal  that.  He  has  been  very  forth- 
right in  describing  the  fact  that  his 
amendment  shifts  the  presumption  from 
disapproval  to  approval. 

The  Senator  is  concerned  about  this. 
He  talks  about  the  time  limit  required  for 
testing.  Let  me  just  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  if  there  is  any  acceptable  time 
limit  that  the  Senator  would  find  agree- 
able. Sixty  days  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 
Would  the  Senator  rest  easier  with  90 
or  100  days? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
understand  just  how  the  Senator  would 
bring  the  case  before  the  Secretary. 
Would  it  be  his  thought  that  there  would 
have  to  be  an  application  on  the  part  of 
each  licensed  dealer  with  reference  to  the 
models  in  his  stock? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee bill  requires  the  Secretary  to  pub- 
lish every  year  a  list  of  weapons  accept- 
able for  sale  under  the  criteria.  And  he 
would  promulgate  regulations  covering 
procedures  for  receiving  approval. 

Thus  the  question  of  whether  the 
weapon  could  be  sold  or  not  and  the 
doubt  resting  in  some  minds  on  that  mat- 
ter could  be  easily  resolved  by  looking  at 
the  Ust  published  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Senator  expresses  a  legitimate 
concern  on  whether  weapons  will  have 
to  be  tested  in  order  to  be  put  on  the 
Secretary's  list.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
committee  provides  for  a  60-day  period 
before  the  act  becomes  effective.  Thus 
the  Secretary  has  60  days  in  which  to 
compile  a  list  of  weapons -that  would 
meet  the  standards. 

My  question  is  directed  specifically  to 
this  matter  of  timing.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  90  days  would  be  more 
equitable?  I  am  not  trying  to  impose  any 
hardship  or  to  be  unjust. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  what 
happens  if  the  Secretary  does  not  act? 
Is  there  any  provision  in  the  bill  in  the 
event  he  does  not  act?  Suppose  that  he 
does  not  act.  That  is  one  point. 

Another  point  is  that  the  designation 
of  a  certain  period  of  time  will  not  meet 
the  basic  defects  here.  It  is  the  Secretary 
that  should  take  action  to  say  that  this 
kind  of  model  is  not  approved  or  will  not 
be  manufactiu-ed  or  imported. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
that  in  the  committee  bill  the  Secretary 
does  have  the  responsibility  of  acting. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  does  indeed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Only,  instead  of  saying  that 
this  model  is  prohibited,  he  would  say 
that  this  model  Is  permitted. 

What  we  are  doing,  and  let  us  put  it 
on  the  Record,  is  opening  the  doors  and 
destroying  the  provisions  of  the  1968 
Gun  Control  Act  covering  importation 
of  hand  weapons.  As  soon  as  this  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land,  if  it  is  enacted,  any 
firm  that  wants  to  import  into  the  United 


States  any  hand  weapons  that  do  not 
liave  sporting  purposes — weapons  such 
as  the  900,000  annually  which  have  been 
prohibited  since  1968 — can  start  shipping 
them  here.  And  these  weapons  could  not 
be  refused  entry  until  the  Secretary  says 
"Wait."  Manufacturer  X  in  Wiesbaden, 
Germany,  can  ship  in  a  couple  of  boat- 
loads to  be  distributed  all  over  the 
country  before  the  Secretary  finds  out 
and  says,  "You  cannot  do  that."  Then 
the  importer  would  change  the  model 
slightly  and  begin  again.  He  could  im- 
port again  until  the  Secretary  again  says 
"No."  We  are  opening  the  door  to  all 
sorts  of  foreign  imports. 

I  thought  we  liad  agreed  in  1968  to 
stop  this  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  be  opening  the  doors  to  foreign 
imports 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  not  the  idea  or 
the  imderstanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  For  any  imports  or  any  do- 
mestically manufactured  guns  the  appli- 
cation would  have  to  come  from  the  im- 
porter or  manufacturer  to  the  Secretary, 
and  if  the  Secretary  said  yes.  they  may 
manufacture  and  sell  it  if  it  qualifies 
under  the  law  then  they  can  go  for- 
ward, but  if  he  said  no  they  will  either 
not  manufacture  or  import  or  they  will 
appeal  the  case  and  get  a  ruling  in  the 
courts  to  which  they  have  access. 

But  that  is  a  different  situation  than 
dealing  with  guns  that  are  now  in  exist- 
ence. What  would  the  Senator  do  with 
those  guns?  What  disposition  would  be 
made  of  them?  Passage  of  this  will  not 
cause  them  to  vanish.  They  will  be  here 
and  the  alternative  is  to  either  have 
them  engage  in  the  black  market  which 
automatically  will  be  created,  or  allow 
the  dealers  to  sell  them  and  deal  with 
them  and  have  recording  of  the  sale  as 
required  by  present  law. 

Passage  of  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
cause  those  guns  to  vanish. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  guns  now  in  the  hands  of  deal- 
ers or  guns  in  the  hands  of  individual 
owners? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Both.  Those  in  the 
hands  of  licensed  dealers  and  those  in 
the  hands  of  individual  people.  Those  in 
the  hands  of  individual  owTiers  are  going 
to  be  there  and  the  bill  does  not  touch 
that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Neither  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  touched  that  in  his 
amendment.  What  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  does  is  change  significantly  the 
way  we  deal  with  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  dealers. 

I  suggest  if  you  remove  dealers  from 
the  reach  of  the  prohibition,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  does,  you  make  no 
effort  to  stop  the  sale  of  those  weapons, 
which  Congress,  by  passing  this  act,  says 
it  is  bad  public  policy  to  sell. 

To  suggest  there  is  going  to  be  a  black 
market  is  almost  humorous,  because  in 
the  act  we  make  it  possible  for  any  dealer 
to  turn  these  weapons  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  whatever  law  enforcement  agency 
he  designates  and  to  be  reimbursed  for 
those  weapons.  We  say  the  same  thing  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  to  an  individual. 

The  millions  of  weapons  already  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  are  not  touched  by 
this  act,  but  we  say  that  any  citizen  who 


wants  to  turn  one  of  them  in  voluntarily 
may  be  reimbursed.  That  any  mayor  or 
chief  of  police  who  wants  to  mount  a 
community-wide  effort  to  get  these  guns 
out  of  the  homes — guns  that  can  go  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  vain  defense 
of  the  home,  or  when  a  yoimgster  climb- 
ing on  the  bureau  gets  a  gun — that  any 
community  that  wants  to  do  so  can  do 
so  volimtarily  by  reimbursing  any  person 
who  turns  them  in 

If  we  are  going  to  eliminate  dealers 
from  the  coverage  of  S.  2507,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  does,  we  are  serious- 
ly limiting  our  effort  to  get  the  Saturday 
rught  special  off  the  street.  The  large 
stocks  of  Saturday  night  specials  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  We  are  not 
punishing  a  dealer  or  taking  away  liis 
property  without  just  compensation.  In 
fact,  we  have  written  into  the  bill  our 
intent  to  reduce  the  availability  of  Sat- 
urday night  specials.  We  say,  "It  is  bad 
for  you  to  sell  these  guns,  Mr.  Dealer, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  confiscate  them." 
We  are  saying,  "Mr.  Dealer,  if  Congress 
changes  the  present  policy,  we  are  going 
to  pay  you  for  turning  in  your  Saturday 
night  specials.  You  do  not  have  to  do  so." 

There  are  still  a  large  number  of  police 
forces  that  do  not  provide  their  police- 
men with  firearms.  They  have  to  go  out 
and  buy  them  individually.  The  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
states  they  would  have  to  go  to  a  manu- 
facturer to  buy  them,  if  these  police  de- 
partments want  the  patrolman  to  have 
them.  What  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  saying  is  give  the  dealer  the  option 
of  keeping  a  few  of  these  highly  spe- 
cialized models  which  might  be  pur- 
chased by  the  policeman  in  his  locality, 
or  give  him  the  option  of  turning  them 
all  in  and  being  reimbursed  by  the  Gov- 
errunent. 

We  make  every  effort  in  the  world  to 
be  fair  to  dealers.  I  must  say  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  been  subject  to  some 
criticism  by  those  who  fear,  first  of  all, 
we  do  not  go  far  enough,  and  those  who 
feel  we  should  reimburse  the  dealers.  I 
think  a  very  good  constitutional  case  can 
be  made  that  the  U.S.  police  power  gives 
us  the  authority  to  go  in  and  tax  these 
weapons  as  contraband  and  not  to  re- 
imburse anybody.  But  we  are  not  taking 
that  approach.  Most  of  the  dealers  I  have 
talked  to,  and  a  number  of  gun  manu- 
facturers have  said,  "We  will  be  glad  to 
have  an  excuse  to  stop  selling  these 
things.  We  do  not  make  much  money 
selling  the  Saturday  night  special.  We 
make  money  selling  legitimate  weapons." 
Thus,  we  are  being  infinitely  fair  to  the 
dealer  by  reimbursing  him  and  giving 
him  advance  notice  with  respect  to  what 
weapons  can  and  cannot  be  sold. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  if  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska we  are  placing  in  great  jeopardy 
our  efforts  to  prohibit  Saturday  night 
specials.  The  Senator's  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  ferret  out  every  garage 
operation  and  every  small  business  that 
gets  into  manufacturing  Saturday  night 
specials,  and  he  has  to  say,  "Do  not  sell." 
If  he  says,  "Do  not  sell  that  one  model," 
they  can  change  it  a  little  bit  and  start 
selling  it  again.  It  may  take  5  or  10  years 
before  anybody  finds  out  about  it. 
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If  these  weapons  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
said  should  be  taken  off  the  streets  should 
be  taken  off  the  streets,  for  God's  sake 
let  us  give  the  Secretary  the  power  to  do 
it.  Let  us  not  leave  the  gaping  loophole 
in  here  that  would  be  provided  by  my 
friend  from  Nebraska. 

I  think  we  need  to  recognize  that  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  anybody 
is  making  these  prohibited  weapons  and 
is  really  trying  to  peddle  them  to  a  sinis- 
ter section  of  our  society,  he  is  going  to 
contest  this  prohibition  in  court.  Under 
the  Senator's  amendment,  all  the  while 
this  legal  contest  is  going  on,  the  weap- 
ons might  continue  to  be  sold  even  if 
they  have  absolutely  no  sporting  pur- 
pose whatever. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  said,  in 
response  to  the  question,  "What  if  the 
Secretary  does  not  act?"  "WeU,  I  must 
say  that  is  a  very  good  question."  The  bill 
as  it  passed  out  of  committee,  after  a 
laborious  effort  to  deal  with  all  the  facts, 
provides  that  if  the  Secretary  does  not 
act,  no  Saturday  night  specials  can  be 
sold.  Under  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  if  the  Secretary  does 
not  act,  any  kind  of  Saturday  night  spe- 
cial can  be  sold.  That  is  the  distinction. 
One  cannot  argue  with  it.  Either  argu- 
ment has  to  be  based  on  the  premise  that 
there  is  a  Secretary  downtown  who  does 
not  want  to  enforce  the  law. 

If  the  Secretary  does  not  act,  under 
the  bill,  these  police  murder  weapons,  the 
Saturday  night  specials,  carmot  be  .sold. 
Given  the  Senator  from  Nebraska's 
amendment,  if  the  Secretary  does  not 
act,  they  can  be  sold,  and  that  can  go  on 
forever. 

We  sat  on  the  committee  and  asked 
the  appropriate  officials  at  IRS  and  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  "When  are 
you  going  to  come  up  here  with  a  bill? 
When  are  you  going  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  loophole  in  the  1968  act?" 
Mr.  Rossides  and  Mr.  Santarelli  observed 
21/2  years  ago  that  the  1968  act  left  a 
great  big  loophole  through  which  a  mil- 
lion gims  were  coming  into  the  country. 

We  were  told,  "Senator,  we  recog- 
nize that.  We  are  busy  working  on  an 
amendment  to  close  up  the  loophole." 
Here  we  are  2  years  later.  Still  no  bill. 
Now  I  wonder,  if  we  change  the  presump- 
tion, and  say  that  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials can  be  sold  imtil  the  officials  down 
at  the  Department  say  they  cannot  be 
sold,  when  2V2  years  have  gone  by  and 
they  have  not  yet  come  up  here  with  leg- 
islation to  correct  a  loophole  which  they 
say  existed,  what  is  going  to  happen  if 
they  have  the  whole  decision  to  deter- 
mine whether  certain  weapons  shall  be 
sold  or  manufactured.  They  will  not  do 
anything,  and  as  a  result,  the  bill  will 
not  be  worth  any  more  than  the  paper 
it  is  written  on. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  think  it 
is  important  for  us  to  recognize.  We 
have  accepted  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  dealing  with  per- 
sonal protection.  I  think  defending  one's 
own  person  and  home  is  certainly  a  pan 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  despite  the 
fact  that  aU  the  police  officials  who  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  testified  that 
there  are  four  times  as  many  persons 
killed  in  self-defense  as  criminals.  Never- 


theless, if  one  wants  to  defend  himself 
or  his  home,  I  would  not  deny  him  that 
opportunity.  All  we  say  is,  at  least  de- 
fend yourself  with  a  weapon  that  is  more 
difficult  to  conceal  and  less  adaptable  to 
the  trade  of  the  criminal. 

A  hard  fact  of  life  is  that  there  are 
millions  of  weapons  in  circulation  to- 
day, in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  that 
are  not  going  to  be  touched  by  the  bill. 
As  I  mentioned,  we  give  to  each  local 
conmiunity  the  option  of  structuring  a 
program  in  which  citizens  are  asked  to 
turn  in  their  weapons  voluntarily  and  to 
be  reimbursed  for  them.  I  must  say  that 
criticism  can  be  directed  at  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  on  the  ground  that  the  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough,  because  it  does 
not  touch  the  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
so  many  people.  I  think  that  is  justifi- 
able criticism.  The  question  is.  Where  do 
you  draw  the  line?  How  far  can  you  go? 

Tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  has  felt 
that  if  we  can  at  least  draw  the  line  now 
and  say,  we  now  liave  20  million  Satur- 
day night  specials,  or  10  million  Satur- 
day night  specials — I  do  not  know  what 
the  number  is;  say  x  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials— and  if  we  put  our  hand  in  the  dike 
now  and  say,  next  year  we  are  going  to 
stop  selling  them,  so  that  next  year  there 
will  not  be  x  plus  1  million,  and  the  year 
after  that  there  will  not  be  x  plus  2  mil- 
lion, and  the  year  f^ter  that  there  will 
not  be  X  plus  3  million,  we  will  at  least 
have  made  some  progress. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  suggests 
that  we  should  make  no  effort  whatsoever 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  stockpiles  that 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  every  single 
dealer  in  the  country.  He  says  this  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  hardship  on  the  dealer.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  could  possibly  be  a 
hardship  on  the  dealer,  because  he  can 
sell  those  guns  to  Uncle  Sam  at  the  f  aii* 
market  value  as  of  the  time  the  bill 
passes.  He  can  get  his  money  back.  But 
v.'hat  we  are  saying  is  that  we  are  going 
to  do  something  about  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  weapons  now  on  the  coun- 
ter, ready  to  be  sold.  If  they  are  bad,  why 
wait  for  tomorrow?  If  they  are  bad,  why- 
wait  for  next  year.  This  is  going  to  give 
every  manufacturer  and  dealer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gear  up.  During  the  timelag 
between  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  its 
effective  date,  regarding  the  provision 
having  to  do  with  sales  from  the  whole- 
salers and  retailers,  the  guns  prohibited 
by  Congress  are  going  to  multiply  many 
times  in  an  effort  to  hoard  them  and 
have  them  ready  so  that  they  can  be  sold 
after  Congress  says  it  is  no  longe^;  in  the 
public  interest  to  sell  them. 

Let  us  stop  the  sale  of  these  weapons 
now.  Let  as  not  say,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  weapon  which  meets  these  criteria 
is  bad,  but  we  are  going  to  go  ahead  and 
let  dealers  sell  them.  Let  us  be  honest 
with  ourselves.  Let  us  say  either  that  we 
do  not  want  any  criteria  at  all  or  that 
we  want  to  apply  only  some  of  these 
criteria,  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  honestly  said.  But  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves. If  one  kind  of  weapon,  according 
to  Acting  Director  Gray  and  according  to 
the  late  FBI  Director  Hoover,  is  bad  busi- 
ness as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
let  us  stop  selling  it  now. 

Another  weakness  that  must  be  recog- 


nized if  tlie  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  adopted  is  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  weapons 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  know  the  Senator 
was  going  to  make  some  additional  re- 
marks, and  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  contmuity  of  his  thoughts.  But  I 
wanted  to  join  him  in  some  of  the  points 
he  is  making,  and  to  support  those  views. 
I  am  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
have  the  Senator's  opinion,  if  I  could 
just  have  2  minutes  to  finish  the  con- 
tinuity of  this  thought. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  obvious, 
from  reading  and  studying  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  that 
he  would  permit  the  sale  of  new  weap- 
ons that  are  now  in  the  hands  of  deal- 
ers. But  what  is  not  obvious  is  that  even 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  he 
would  be  permitted  to  continue  the  traffic 
in  secondhand  weapons. 

What  does  this  mean?  The  studies 
that  I  have  seen  indicate  that  fully  54 
percent  of  all  hand  weapons  are  bought 
secondhand,  bought  used.  And  if  we 
are  not  to  say  to  the  dealer,  "Thou 
Shalt  not  sell,"  if  we  are  to  exclude  the 
dealer  and  confine  our  efforts  to  elimi- 
nating the  manufacturer,  we  ai-e  abso- 
lutely decimating  any  and  every  effort 
which  gives  us  a  chance  of  getting  tho.se 
secondhand  guns  out  of  possession. 

What  will  happen  imder  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
since  dealers  are  not  covered,  is  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  traffic  in 
secondhand  weapons,  which  Congress 
by  law  will  have  said  are  bad  public  pol- 
icy only  if  they  are  new. 

What  kind  of  sense  does  that  make,  for 
Congress  to  stand  here  and  pass  a  bill 
which  says,  "Gun  x  is  bad,  we  are  not 
going  to  permit  you  to  sell  it  if  it  is  new, 
but  evei-y  dealer  in  America  can  sell  it 
if  it  is  used?" 

I  think  if  we  are  concerned,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is,  not  with  trying 
to  limit  tiie  wholesome  sporting  use  of 
firearms,  but  about  getting  these  crimi- 
nal weapons  out  of  production,  then  let 
us  have  a  system  that  creates  an  incen- 
tive to  get  as  many  of  them  out  of  pos- 
session as  we  can.  and  if  a  gun  owner 
out  in  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Massachusetts, 
or  wherever  it  may  be  wants  to  come  in 
and  sell  a  used  gim  to  a  dealer,  let  us 
permit  him  to  do  it,  but  then  let  us  pro- 
liibit  that  dealer  from  selling  it  out  again 
to  the  public,  but  require  him  to  turn  it 
in  and  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  that  he 
has  involved. 

I  j-ield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  6  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  the 
Senator  6  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  while 
listening  to  the  debate  today  as  well  as 
the  debate  for  the  last  couple  of  days,  we 
have  seen  a  series  01  amendments  that 
have  been  proposed  to  weaken  the  bill 
approved  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  is  a  very  modest  proposal  to  at- 
tempt  to   reduce   the   problem   of   the 
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Saturday  night  special.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  debate,  we  attempted  to  recognize 
what  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  have  recognized  as  reflected 
in  the  polls  conducted  in  this  country 
and,  perhaps  what  is  most  important, 
what  has  been  recognized  by  the  chief 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  this  Na- 
tion, who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  study, 
commitment,  and  dedication  to  meeting 
the  problems  of  ci-ime  and  violence  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  by  the  four  presi- 
dential commissions,  made  up  with  bi- 
partisan representation,  to  study  the 
problems  of  crime  and  violence  in  this 
Nation.  Thev  have  all  recommended  that 
the  best  way  to  do  something  to  curb 
crime  and  violence  is  by  doing  something 
about  the  control  of  guns,  particularly 
handguns,  in  this  Nation. 

But  now  at  this  point,  in  the  final 
hours  of  the  debate,  we  see  another 
amendment  proposed  which  would  cut  at 
the  very  heart  and  guts  of  this  proposal. 
Listening  to  the  debate  here  today,  I 
hear  crocodile  tears  shed  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dealers,  and  what  we  are 
yoing  to  do  about  all  of  these  dealers  who 
have  these  Saturday  night  specials. 
What  we  do  not  hear  is  any  crocodile 
tears  about  the  American  people  who 
are  the  ones  that  really  deserve  protec- 
tion. When  is  the  Senate  going  to  start 
patting  their  interests  first?  Obviously, 
we  have  a  responsibility,  if  we  are  going 
to  sci/e  prop.Tty  and  confiscr-te  it,  but 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
pointed  out  that  there  could  be  a  very 
strong  argument  made,  in  this  matter, 
that  we  ought  not  offer  any  compensa- 
tion at  all  to  the  gun  manufacturers. 

This  is  a  very  complex  issue,  which 
Ins  been  written  into  this  act,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  all  of  us  want  to  agree,  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  that  Congress 
i.s  going  to  make  it  a  matter  of  public 
policy  in  connection  with  such  seizures 
to  provide  full  compensation.  This  is 
similor  to  the  question  of  the  drug  com- 
pinies  that  manufacture  DES,  a  cancer- 
causing  drug,  or  the  cyclamates,  which 
have  been  found  to  be  cancer  producing, 
i.nd  of  who  is  going  to  assume  the  risk 
in  those  cases.  Should  it  be  the  taxpayer, 
or  those  who  would  otherwise  make 
extraordinary  profits  on  such  items? 

When  we  stait  shedding  "crocodile 
tears"  for  those  dealers  of  junk  hand- 
guns, we  ought  to  recognize  that  there 
are  anywhere  from  300  to  500  percent 
markup  on  these  weapons,  that  some  of 
the  most  profitable  business  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  from  the  sale  of  Saturday 
night  specials  handguns,  the  only  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  kill  people.  We  do  not 
hear  any  argument  made  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  this  afternoon  that  Satur- 
day night  specials  are  used  for  hunting 
in  this  country.  That  argument  cannot 
be  made  and  will  not  be  made. 

Yet  Senators  are  trying  to  find  some 
means,  by  weakening  this  legislation,  to 
fnistrate  what  has  been  the  expression 
of  so  many  of  those  who  have  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
the  areas  of  law  enforcement  and  public 
policy,  who  say  there  is  no  role  for  such 
weapons  in  our  society  other  than  to 
harm  individuals.  Now  it  is  sought  to  stir 
up  sympathy  for  those  who  have,  as  I 


say,  paid  anywhere  from  $2  to  $3  for 
these  weapons,  and  are  selling  them  at 
anywhere  from  a  $10  to  $15  sale  price. 
It  is  sought  to  have  the  Senate  say  to 
them,  "You  can  go  ahead,  even  though 
we  make  a  clear  definition  and  declara- 
tion as  a  public  policy  matter  that  Satur- 
day night  specials  have  no  role  in  our 
society,"  and  Senators  are  trying  to  find 
some  way  to  circumvent  that  very  basic, 
fundamental,  and  well -supported  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  also  rather  interesting  to  me  that 
the  prosposer  of  this  amendment,  in  his 
comments  about  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin),  in 
talking  about  certain  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  gave  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  consider  other  criteria,  made  the 
argument,  "Well,  we  are  giving  extraor- 
dinary discretion  to  the  Secretary,  ex- 
traordinary discretion,  and  we  have 
responsibilities  here  in  this  legislative 
body  to  legislate  and  not  to  grant  dis- 
cretion to  the  Secretary." 

Yet  here,  by  this  amendment,  we 
would  give  even  greater  discretion  to  the 
Secretary.  He  can  go  out  and  make  a 
recommendation  as  to  what  weapons  will 
be  tested,  and  even  if  he  finds  that  the 
weapon  fails  all  the  various  tests  that 
have  been  put  out.  he  still  does  not  have 
to  ban  it;  it  is  completely  up  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
ought  to  understand  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  powerful  lobbies  in 
this  counti-y  will  be  leaning  over  that 
Secretai-y.  just  as  they  have  leaned  over 
this  administration,  just  as  they  have 
leaned  over  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  who  appeared  before  the 
Judiciaiy  Committee  and  refused  to  take 
a  stand  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  only  made  a 
cursory,  passing  remark  about  the  dan- 
gers of  Saturday  night  specials  to  the 
American  people,  indicating  that  we  are 
working  with  appropriate  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staffs  and  are  hoping 
to  do  something  about  it.  Why  will  he 
not  speak  out  on  this  issue — an  adminis- 
tration that  says  it  is  committed  to  the 
problems  of  law  and  order  in  this  coun- 
try? When  it  comes  to  wiretapping,  they 
are  ready  to  go  ahead  and  wiretap  and 
increase  wiretapping  in  this  Nation  to 
do  something  about  crime  and  organized 
crime. 

They  are  ready  to  call  the  grand  juries 
when  there  is  any  kind  of  talk  about  Dan 
Ellsberg  and  the  Pentagon  Papers,  ready 
to  call  the  grand  juries  and  give  immu- 
nity on  those  matters. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
DicK) .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  additional  minutes? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  are  ready  to  re- 
peal the  rights  of  individuals  to  come 
down  here  and  even  protest  and  get 
parade  rights  in  Washington,  DC.  They 
are  prepared  to  exercise  law  and  order  in 
those  areas,  but  they  will  not  do  it  on 
Saturday  night  specials. 
I  say  that  every  American  ought  to  un- 


derstand the  sham  of  that  position,  and 
it  is  a  sham. 

Here  we  have  an  amendment  to  fur- 
ther weaken  those  provisions  that 
breathe  some  life  into  this  legislation.  I 
understand  that  we  are  going  to  have 
further  amendments  to  cut  back  on  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  this 
amendment.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  was 
optimistic  about  the  Senate  doing  so.  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  Senate,  in  its 
good  judgment,  would  recognize  what 
this  amendment  places  first,  this  amend- 
ment puts  the  interests  of  dealers  in  this 
country  over  the  interests  of  public  safe- 
ty. I  feel  that  the  approach  that  has 
been  included  in  this  provision  is  fully 
adequate  and  provides  the  kinds  of  pro- 
tection for  those  dealers  and  the  com- 
pensation which  meet  our  responsibili- 
ties to  them.  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  defeated. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  ought  to  be 
put  into  perspective.  After  all,  the  bill 
takes  the  position  that  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate and  lawful  business  activity  must 
cease  in  its  tracks.  That  will  be  the  sit- 
uation when  and  if  the  bill  is  enacted; 
that  is  exactly  what  would  happen.  There 
could  be  no  sales  or  deliveries  of  hand- 
guns until  the  Secretary  acted.  I  pre- 
sume that  he  would  act  in  good  consci- 
ence and  good  faith  and  get  busy;  and  he 
would  issue  his  order  saying  that  some 
models  are  allowed  and  others  are  not 
allowable.  In  fact,  he  would  not  have  to 
say  that  others  are  not  allowable.  All  he 
would  do  is  say  that  certain  models  are 
allowable,  and  those  he  does  not  mention 
would  be  illegal,  the  way  the  bill  is  drawn. 
Ihe  burden  is  put  in  the  wrong  place 
when  that  happens.  The  public  is  de- 
nied its  opportvmity  to  buy  guns  which 
are  lawful  and  proper.  That  involves  a 
considerable  number  of  people.  Two  and 
a  half  million  handgims  a  year  are  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
lawful,  legal  business,  and  we  ought  to 
face  It. 

The  point  of  controversy  between  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  this:  After  the  guns 
that  will  be  surrendered  volimtarily  have 
been  determined  in  number,  a  certain 
residue  will  be  left.  How  will  we  deal  with 
those  numbers  of  guns  that  are  not 
turned  in  and  destroyed  by  the  Govern- 
ment? I  presume  that  we  would  destroy 
them.  I  would  hope  so.  How  are  we  going 
to  deal  with  them?  There  is  one  way  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  He 
;;uggested  that  they  be  put  through  the 
regular  course  of  commerce,  have  them 
sold  by  the  dealers. 

The  dealers,  pursuant  to  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968,  would  record  the  name 
or  the  purchaser,  his  address,  his  resi- 
dence, and  his  qualificaions  to  buy  that 
gun.  The  alternative  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  that  that  woula 
not  happen.  We  cannot  engage  in  that 
way  of  dealing  with  those  guns.  It  is  a 
certainty  that  many  of  them  will  trade 
ownership.  How  will  it  be  done?  In  in- 
formal sales  and  black  market  sales  and 
in  a  fashion  in  which  there  will  be  no 
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record?  I  would  hope  not.  That  is  the 
difference  between  the  two  viewpoints. 

Let  me  review  the  course  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  have  been  working  at  it  now 
for  some  12  orl4  years. 

In  1968,  we  passed  a  law  which  forbade 
the  importation  of  the  so-called  Saturday 
night  specials.  We  have  heard  many  im- 
passioned speeches  here  about  the  atroci- 
ties committed  with  the  Satiu-day  night 
specials;  and  if  some  of  the  energy  de- 
voted to  that  type  of  rhetoric  and  that 
type  of  dramatic  presentation  were  cen- 
tered on  the  point  of  controversy  and 
focused  on  means  to  solve  that  problem 
rather  than  denouncing  the  problem,  it 
would  be  helpful. 

The  importation  of  Saturday  night 
specials  in  their  assembled  form  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  1968  act.  At  that  time, 
as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  knows  and 
as  the  records  show,  this  Senator  said 
that  is  the  wrong  approach.  If  they  are 
bad.  they  are  bad  not  because  of  their 
point  of  origin,  not  because  they  are 
made  in  Europe  or  some  place  else,  but 
because  they  are  intrinsically  bad.  and 
they  should  be  prohibited  from  importa- 
tion and  prohibited  from  manufacture 
in  this  country.  What  happened?  In- 
stead of  siiipping  the  whole  gun  here, 
those  who  brought  them  in  ordered  the 
component  parts  and  assembled  them  in 
factories  in  America.  So  the  flow  of  these 
guns  from  abroad  continued  and  is  con- 
tinuing today. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  going  to  take  ac- 
tion to  close  that  loophole.  What  loop- 
hole? The  production  and  sale  of  Satur- 
day night  specials  that  will  not  qualify 
under  the  criteria  contained  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  How  much  does  that 
amount  to? 

We  have  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tee that  the  production  of  this  type  of 
Saturday  night  special  was  approximate- 
ly 700.000  in  1969,  and  it  is  estimated  to 
be  presently  approximately  a  million  a 
year.  Are  we  making  progress  with  this 
bill?  Yes;  we  are.  We  are  making  prog- 
ress to  the  extent  of  forbidding  the  im- 
portation or  the  manufacture  of  a  mil- 
lion prohibited  handguns  a  year.  That 
is  a  great  deal  of  progress. 

But  we  will  still  have  the  residue  in 
this  country.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  them?  Are  we  going  to  handle  it 
properly,  or  will  it  be  done  on  the  black 
market?  I  say  that  the  proper  way  to  do 
that  is  to  encourage  voluntary  surrender 
as  much  as  possible,  and  it  is  being  done. 
But  some  still  will  remain.  Are  we  going 
to  handle  it  on  the  black  market,  un- 
der the  counter,  under  the  table,  in  secre- 
tive meetings,  and  so  forth,  or  are  we 
going  to  do  it  as  a  legitimate  article  of 
trade  where  we  will  have  a  record  and 
have  some  idea  of  what  is  happening? 

That  is  really  what  is  involved  here. 
'  We  get  to  the  practical  situation  of 
how  we  are  going  to  enforce  it  as  to  these 
dealers — 160,000  of  them.  How  many  men 
would  tho  u  S.  forces  have  to  have  in 
order  to  police  and  monitor  that  many 
dealers?  The  effective  way  to  do  it,  the 
proper  way  to  do  it,  is  to  require  the 
manufacturer,  whenever  he  wants  to 
manufactiu-e  a  gun,  to  go  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  say,  "Here  is  the  type  of  gim 
I  am  going  to  make.  Will  it  pass  the  test? 


I  think  it  will."  The  Secretary  will  say 
yes  or  no  and  the  same  thing  will  occur 
with  the  importer.  He  will  say,  "I  want  to 
bring  this  gun  in.  Will  I  get  a  certificate 
of  approval  for  it?  '  It  is  either  granted  or 
it  is  not  They  will  have  control  of  the 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  add- 
ing to  the  supply  of  guns  in  this  country. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  suggesting 
to  the  Senate  that  that  is  the  way  his 
measure  would  work,  that  that  is  re- 
quired imder  his  measure.  Because  if  he 
is,  he  is  reading  it  differently  than  I 
am.  As  this  amendment  is  written,  I 
would  not  have  to  go  to  the  Secretray. 
I  could  make  a  weapon  anywhere  and 
still  sell  it.  I  do  not  have  to  go  to  the 
Secretary  and  say,  "I  think  this  gun  will 
pass,"  and  have  the  Secretary  say  be- 
forehand whether  I  could  or  could  not 
sell  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  to  existing  guns, 
that  is  true,  but  I  do  not  see  anything  in 
the  bill  before  us  that  will  say  the  private 
ownership  of  this  gun  is  prohibited  and 
made  illegal.  So  far  as  new  models  are 
concerned,  that  is  the  way  it  would  work. 
Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Senator's  proposal  that  would  prohibit 
me  from  going  down  to  southern  Indiana, 
going  into  the  basement  of  a  country 
store,  9nd  starting  to  manufacture  and 
sell  Saturday  night  specials.  Even  if 
Congress  specifically  .'ays  that  a  gun  of 
that  kind  should  not  be  sold,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Senatoi's  amendment  that 
would  require  me  to  go  to  the  Secretary  to 
get  permission.  That  is  the  distinction 
between  the  position  of  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  committee  bill  says,  before  you 
sell  a  gun,  go  to  the  Secretary  and  say, 
"Mr.  Secretary,  here  is  what  I  want  to 
sell,"  and  he  says,  "OK,  sell  it."  But 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska's  measure 
would  not  provide  that  at  all.  It  would 
impose  on  the  Secretary  the  burden  of 
finding  every  gun  being  manufactured, 
then     making     the     determination     of 
whether  the  gun  conforms  to  the  stand- 
ards that  Congress  says  is  good  or  bad. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  that  is  the  effect  of 
the  amendment,  I  would  be  willing  to 
entertain  a  cliange  in  it  so  as  to  require, 
as  to  any  import  or  any  manufacture  of 
new  models,  that  they  get  clearance  from 
the  Secretai-y.  It  is  a  simple  operation. 
The  way  it  works  is  that,  for  tlieir  own 
protection,  the  manufacturer  or  the  im- 
porter would  want  to  ^et  advance  ap- 
proval because  if  they  come  in  here  and 
make  a  run  of  100,000  imports  or  100,000 
manufactured  items,  pnd  the  Secretary 
disapproves   of   that   particular   model, 
they  will  be  stuck,  and  rightly  so.  We 
would  do  this  for  their  own  protection. 
I  would  be  happy  to  make  a  change  in 
the  amendment  requiring  importers  and 
manufacturers  to  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary in  this  fashion.  No  difficulty  there 
at  all.  That  is  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
it.  to  make  this  an  effective  law.  We  have 
to  take  care  of  this  at  its  source  not  after 
the  guns  are  distributed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  also  aware 
that  in  section  (o)  of  his  amendment, 
page  2  thereof,  the  Secretary  is  not  even 
required  to  disapprove  a  model  that  he 
has  already  determined  does  not  meet 


the  standards  established  by  Congress. 
It  says,  rhe  Secretary  may  disapprove." 
It  does  not  say.  "shall."  Even  if  the  Sec- 
retary has  found  the  source  of  supply 
and  determined  that  these  weapons  do 
not  meet  the  criteria  established  by  the 
bill  we  are  dealmg  with  right  now,  he 
still  does  not  have  to  disapprove  it. 

He  can  still  yield  to  political  pressure 
aad  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  these  Sat- 
uiday  night  specials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BuRDicK'.  The  10  minutes  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  have  expired. 

Mr.  HRU.SKA.  Mr.  President,  all  my 

time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  floor  then. 
F.o  that  I  can  continue  the  colloquy  with 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  B!\YH.  I  appreciate  the  chance  to 
continue  the  colloquy  with  my  colleague 
but.  as  I  recall,  the  Recoko  will  show  that 
the  ball  is  in  the  Senator  s  court,  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expo.sed  a 
rather  serious  imperfection  in  the  en- 
forcement mechanism  of  the  amendment 
before  us.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  wa.s  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  basic  objection 
which  this  Senator  has  to  the  present 
form  of  the  law  is  twofoM.  One  is  the 
burden  placed  on  licen.-cd  dealers  in  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  they  can  and  what 
they  cannot  sell.  There  should  be  a  defer- 
ment at  the  source  of  supply,  either  of 
the  importer  or  the  manufacturer. 

The  second  point  would  be  the  instan- 
taneous cessation  of  the  business.  I  think 
that  would  be  unfair.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  public  should  be  denied  the  right  and 
privilege  they  have  of  buying  any  gun 
they  want  to  that  is  lawful. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  two  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  but  he  has  not  been  responsive 
to  the  shortcomings  I  have  just  pointed 
out.  There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact 
that  when  it  says  the  Secretary  "may" 
disapprove  for  sale  or  delivery 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  this  means  the  Sec- 
ret ?.ry  can  go  through  all  the  assess- 
ments required  Ly  the  criteria  that  the 
committee,  because  of  the  concern  shown 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  has  spe- 
cifically enumerated  in  the  bill— the  Sec- 
retary can  make  a  judgment  that  that 
gun  is  unable  to  meet  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  Congress,  and  yet  we  do  not 
even  say  that  he  "shall."  then  disapprove 
of  the  sale.  In  addition  to  the  other  short- 
coming that,  really  seems  surprising  to 
me.  I  am  always  willing  to  accept  the 
Senator's  assessments  of  what  he  in- 
tended to  do.  However,  this  Ls  hke  beinc 
shot  by  an  empty  gun. 

Although  he  does  not  intend  foi-  the 
Secretary  to  have  to  go  out  and  :icarch 
for  all  these  manufacturers,  the  amend- 
ment he  proposes  has  no  requirement 
that  a  manufacturer  bring  in  his  fire- 
arms for  approval  or  disapproval.  On  rhe 
contrary,  it  shifts  the  whole  of  the  our- 
den  onto  the  Secretary. 

Let  me  suggest  that  those  two  faults 
or  shortcomings  are  there.  The  Serato' 
may  not  intend  them,  but  they  are  there. 
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Let  me  address  myself  to  the  concerns 
that  he  has  and  that  I  have  held  ere 
legitimate  concerns  masmuch  as  they 
deal  with  differences  he  and  I  have  re- 
garding the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  quorum  call  for  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  both  sides  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  WIL- 
LIAMS).   Without    objection,    It    is    so 

ordered.                            ,     ^    ,     .  ,j  , 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute   to   the   distinguished   majority 
leader.         

COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  which  I 
should  have  presented  last  Monday.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Senator  Irom  Indiana. 
Mr.  Bayh,  Is  hereby  excused  from  further 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
as  of  August  a,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  348)  was  considered  and 

agreed  to.  .... 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  explanation,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  has  oeen  placed  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  In  order 
for  him  to  serve  on  that  committee,  he 
had  to  be  excused  from  duty  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  taken  equally 
from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  IN  CONFEREES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  with  respect  to 
the  conference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  on  H.R.  15692,  the  disaster  assist- 
ance bill,  the  previous  order  appointing 
conferees  be  amended  to  designate  Sen- 
ator Taft  to  take  Senator  Packwood's 
position  on  the  conference. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  28,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 

2854 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2854)  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  annuities 
of  widows  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 
That  section  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall  pay 
to  the  surviving  widow  of  a  Justice  of  the 
United  States  who  died  on  or  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  while  in 
regular  active  service  or  after  havUig  retired 
or  resigned  under  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, an  annuity  of  $10,000. 

"(b)  The  surviving  widow  of  a  justice  of 
the  United  States  who  is  in  regular  active 
service  or  is  retired  or  resigned  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section,  shall,  if  the  justice 
gives  written  notice  to  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  of  his  election  to  be- 
come subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
376  of  this  chapter,  be  paid  an  annuity  of 
$5  000  or  an  annuity  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  376.  whichever  is  the 

greater.  .       ,     ..,        * 

••(c)  The  surviving  widow  of  a  Justice  of 
the  United  States  who  Is  in  regular  active 
service  or  is  retired  or  resigned  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section.  shaU.  if  the  justice 
fails  to  give  timely  written  notice  of  his  elec- 
tion to  become  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  376  of  this  chapter,  be  paid  an  an- 
nuity of  $5,000.  „  ,^  ^ 

•'(d)  The  widow  of  a  Justice  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  appointed  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  shall  be  Ineligible  for 
an  annuity  under  this  section. 

"(e)  An  annuity  payable  under  this  section 
shall  accrue  monthly  and  shall  be  due  and 
payable  In  monthly  Installments  on  the  first 
business  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  for  which  the  annuity  shall  have  ac- 
crued. Such  annuity  shall  commence  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  which  a  Jiostlce  dies, 
and  shall  terminate  upon  the  death  or  re- 
marriage of  the  annuitant." 

Sec.  2.  Section  376  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "Justice  or" 
or  -Justice's  or'  prior  to  the  word  "Judge" 
or  ••Judge's",  as  appropriate,  wherever  those 
words  appear  therein,  except  in  subsections 
(q),  (r).  and  (s). 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  heading  of  chapter  17.  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•Chapter  17.  RESIGNATION  AND  RETIRE- 
MENT OP  JUSTICES  AND  JXTOGES". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  17  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  Item  relating  to  section  376  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"376.  Annuities  to  widows  and  surviving  de- 
pendent children  of  Justices  and 
Judges  of  the  United  States.". 

(c)  The  catcHllne  of  section  376  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"5  376.  Aimultles  to  widows  and  surviving 
dependent  children  of  Justices  and 
Judges  of  the  United  States". 
Sec.  4.  Section  604(a)  (7)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strilting  "Regu- 
late and  pay  annuities  to  widows  and  survivr 
Ing  dependent  chUdren  of  Judges,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Regulate  and  pay  an- 
nuities to  widows  and  surviving  dependent 
children  of  Jiistices  and  judges  of  the  United 
States,". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  equally  from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BURDICK  >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  us  2  min- 
utes on  the  bill  so  that  we  might  proceed 
to  the  conference  report  on  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pexmsylvanla  had  been 
appointed  as  a  conferee  at  the  conference 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  15692)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est rate  on  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion disaster  loans,  vice  Mr.  Ashley,  re- 
signed. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  15580)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease salaries,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreehig  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr.  Ca- 
bell. Mr.  Sttjckey,  Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virghiia  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15690)  making  appropriations  for 
agriculture-environmental  and  consumer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; that  the  House  receded  from  its 
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,_  Senate  bill  This  amount  is  $447,897,500  fiscal   year   and   develop   a   procedure 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED  more  than  appropriate^  for  these  pro-  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all  con- 

The  message  further  announced  that  grams  in  fiscal  year  1972.  cemed  for  ^"^sequent  fiscal  years.  TTjte 

the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  Mr.  President,  the  major  items  for  was  one  matter,  ^^o^^ver  on  which  the 

SeenroUedbilKS.  484)  to  designate  the  vhxch  we  ,..)vided  increases  over  the  Senate  had  to  recede  h^^^^^^^^ 

Scapegoat  WUdemess,  Helena,  Lolo,  and  budget  estimates  were,  In  approximate  It  soon  developed  «Ji7"f,  ^I^^.^^"!^^ 

T  _?  „^/i  rnoV^MofTATini  Pnrp«!t<!  \n  the  fiOTir»»«!-  cnce  that  there  was  very  little  disagree- 

Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forests,  in  the  figures.                                            ^^^^^^^  ment  over  the  concept  of  the  multi-title 

^»AP'rTOr>  PRESIDENT  Dro  tem-     Rural  electrification  loans $157  appropriation  as  provided  in  the  House 

??wr  I^?*L^)  subSiJntirsSd     Rural  telephone  loans --        20  feni.  With  this   appropratlon   item   ap- 

pore  (Mr  Metcalf)  subsequently  signea  ^p^^^^^  ^j  Agriculture  science  and  preaching  a  h^lf  billion  dollars,  it  was 

the  enrolled  DUi.                                             education  programs 20  ^^^^  logical  and  sound  that  it  should  be 

^ Rural     water    and     waste     disposal  broken  into  the  smaller,  more  Identifiable 

AGRICULTURE         ENVT^OT^ENTM.  coSlatlVn'pr'o^rV^rincludrng '^'u  accounts,  but  the  tJ;?i"S  °/,*^«  PJ°P°^f 

AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AP-  "^  conservation  Service  and  Rural  En-  change  was  the  subject  of  long  and  de- 

PROPRIATIONS.        1973— CONFER-        vlronmental   Assistance 100  tailed  analysis  by  the  conference. 

ENCE  REPORT                                         Food  and  nutrition  programs 164  The  Senate  would  have  preferred  to 

„      ..     .   _     , ,.  .^.           .       ,  postpone  this  change  until  next  year,  but 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a  The  conference  committee  met  and  re-  'f.^  House  conferees  were  both  unified 

report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  solved  the  differences  in  this  bill  at  a  ^^^  adamant  that  the  change  should 

H.R.  15690.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  lengthy  session  on  August  2.  I  believe,  ^^^  pj^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^g  possible  and  that 

consideration.  and  the  record  will  show,  that  the  Senate  ^^^  prevailed  only  after  It  was  obvious 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr.  conferees  did  an  excellent  job  in  sustain-  ^^^^^  ^^^  House  would  not  agree  to  the 

Buckley)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  ing  the  position  of  the  Senate  on  the  proposal  of  the  Senate, 

title.  various  items  which  were  at  Issue.  I  -^  order  to  be  of  all  possible  assistance 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  ^ould  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  ^  ^^^  agency,  however,  we  did  reach  a 

follows:  my  colleagues  on  the  conference  com-  compromise  that  will  allow  the  agency 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis-  mlttee,  and  who  were  of  such  great  as-  ^^^^  degree  of  fiexlbilitv  in  managing 
agreeing  votes  of  the  t^o  Houses  on  the  gigtance  in  resolving  these  matters  as  their  overall  program  under  the  multiple- 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H^R.  ^j^  developed  during  the  conference.  account  concept.  We  agreed  to  give  the 
'T^  ^*^^n^nS°a^  and  consumer  fS:  Also.  I  would  Uke  at  this  time  to  pay  agency  authoritv  to  transfer  funds  be- 
t™c  1^ tro^Sr  foiVe  LTve^^^^^^  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap-  ?|She  several  accounts  up  to  7  per- 
june  so;  1973.  and  for  other  purposes,  hav-  propriatlons  Subcommittee  on  Agrlcul-  cent.  This  should  give  them  the  flexibility 
Ing  met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  ture,  Environmental,  and  Consumer  Pro-  ^^gy  ^^^  jn  their  operations, 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  grams,  the  Honorable  Jamie  L.  Whitten.  r|^g  Senate  also  receded  on  the 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by  j  know  of  no  subcommittee  chairman  amounts  we  added  to  this  bill  in  the 
all  the  conferees.  .^j^o  is  more  knowledgeable  of  his  sub-  category  of  research  and  development. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there  Ject  or  who  handles  that  subject  with  when  the  House  considered  this  item, 

objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  thoroughness,  with  greater  precl-  there  was  added  $18  million  over  the 

conference  report?  sion,  and  in  more  detail  than  does  the  1973   budget   estimate   for   a   total   of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  As  a  result,  $185,223,700.  This  amount  is  more  than 

proceeded  to  consider  the  report.  when  we  get  the  bill  from  the  House  it  $17  million  greater  than  the  approprla- 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in  Is  a  good  bill,  and  one  that  has  been  tion  for  this  item  in  1972.  With  this  sub- 

the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres-  carefully    and    thoroughly    considered,  stantlal  increase  alreadv  contained  in  the 

siONAi  Record,  volume  118,  part  20,  page  This    makes    it    imperative    that    any  bill,    the    House    conferees    were    most 

26528  changes  or  modifications  suggested  by  reluctant  to  approve  any  additional  in- 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  the  pend-  the  Senate  must  also  be  meritorious  and  creases,  particularly  In  view  of  the  fact 

ing  measure  contains  new  obligational  sound.  I  think  the  amendments  we  pro-  that  the  agency  has  substantial  funds 

authority  of  $13  434,032.700.  This  is  $481,-  vlded    this    year— some    48    numbered  carried  over  from  1972  for  the  solid  waste 

842  300  above  the  budget  estimate.  $537.-  amendments— met  that  test.  program  which  is  of  such  ^eat  Interest 

021  800  above  the  amount  recommended  I  shall  not  go  Into  detail  on  the  con-  to  many  Members  of  this  body. 

by  the  House  and  $127,023,100  below  the  ference  since  the  report  of  the  commit-  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  gives  the 

sum  contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  tee  of  the  conference  has  been  filed  and  Senate  a  summary  of  the  major  action 

For  title  I  of  the  bill— Agricultural  is  available  to  all  of  the  Members  of  the  and  decisions  of  the  conference  commit- 

Programs— a  total  of  $6,200,669,200  has  Senate.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  tee.  As  I  indicated,  there  are  many  more 

been  provided.  This  amount  is  $21,040,800  however,  about  the  Environmental  Pro-  detailed  matters  I  have  not  taKen  tne 

above  the  budget  estimate.  $238,983,800  tectlon  Agency.  For  fiscal  year  1972,  this  time  to  discuss,  but  these  are  contained 

more  than  the  House  bill,  and  $35,245,-  agency's  operating  budget  was  provided  in  the  c°"ference  report  and  the  joint 

600  less  than  the  Senate  bill.  It  is  $521.-  ^n  a  single  item-K)peratlons,  research  ^'[PJT.h^n  h.  hf S^T  h^^^^^^ 

141.350  less  than  was  appropriated  for  and  facilities.  The  administration  budget  .^f^"  ^i?^"  Jstion?  In?  S 

^"et^t?era^?;LUment-the  ^T^.r^'^^^rT.V^r,^'.  -^{^^^^^~I^^^^ 

JSefsTotUi'^r^XtlSISat?  Sd'Tls'TingS^'^t    in^    Sve  ^^Tf^S'Tl''^rSZo..ionoi 

mi^Z  mo/e  *thln'"hf  HotHm:  ^^^^^  appropriations  and  five  separate  the  conference  report. 

ftt  S■'oT4^o'S?^rl^^aJ^tr^^^^^^  A  ency  and  Regional  Management.  S^  ?^S^^'o'E^^n.  The  clerk 

for  in  Seal  year  ^72                   P^oviaea  ^^^^^^^  ^nd  Development.  will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 

Por    title    m— Environmental    Pro-  Abatement  and  Control.  ment.               ^  ,    .  ,  ..  »  „i--i,  «..,«  «= 

grams-the  bill  contains  $2,951,648,000.  Enforcement.  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

This   amoimt   is    $17,475,000    over   the  Facilities.  foUows: 
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Resolved,  That  the  Hoii'e  recede  from  Its 
dlsagreemeat  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  tl-creln  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  Insert:  $11,112,000,  of 
which  $3,464,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
Office  of  Information  and 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
di-sagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  30  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  ot  the  sum  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  ln'^ert  $150,000,000 

Resolved,  Tlat  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  tlie  amendment  of  the  Se;i- 
ate  numbered  35  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

Restore  the  matter  strickeii  by  said  amencl- 
n)e:U,  amended  to  read  a.  follow.?: 

Rfc.Sf\RCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

For  rese.irch  a:id  development  activl'.ies, 
includlni;  hire  of  passengc-r  motor  veMclPs: 
hire  maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft: 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  but 
at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  GS-18; 
purchase  of  reprints:  library  membership?  in 
societies  or  as.soclations  which  l.ssue  publica- 
tions to  members  only  or  at  a  price  to  mem- 
bers lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not 
members;  $182,723,700.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  Tliat  not  later 
than  the  date  .set  forth  In  section  102 ic)  of 
the  Joint  resoiuilon  approved  July  1.  1972 
(Public  Law  92-334).  as  amended,  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  only  within 
the  limits  of  amounts  authorized  by  law  Tor 
fiscal  year  1973. 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  Independent 
grant  and  contract  review  advlsorj-  commit- 
tees for  the  review  of  the  Agency's  priorities 
to  assure  that  such  contracts  and  grants  are 
awarded  only  to  qualified  research  agencies 
or  individuals.  $2,500,000. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  36  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows : 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

ABATEMENT   AND  CONTROL 

Fcir  abatement  and  control  activities,  in- 
cluding hire  of  pas.senger  motor  vehicle.'.: 
h.lre.  maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft: 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS  18: 
purchase  of  reprints;  library  memberships  in 
societies  or  associations  which  Issiie  publica- 
tions to  members  only  or  at  a  prUe  to  mem- 
bers lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not 
members:  $208,935,700,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  not  later 
than  the  date  set  forth  In  section  102(C)  of 
the  joint  resolution  approved  July  1,  1972 
(Public  Law  92-334),  as  amended,  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  only  within  the 
limits  of  amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

For  an  amount  to  provide  for  Independent 
grant  and  contract  review  advisory  commit- 
tees for  the  review  of  tlie  Agency's  priorities 
to  assure  that  such  contracts  and  grants  arc 
awarded  only  to  qualified  agencies  or  Individ- 
uals, $2,000,000. 

Not  to  exceed  7  per  centum  of  any  appro- 
priation made  available  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  by  this  Act  (except  appro- 
priations for  "Construction  Grants"  and 
"Scientific  Activities  Overseas")  may  be 
transferred  to  any  other  such  appropriation." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  48  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 


concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  lien  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

$2,500,000,000,  of  which  $158,854,000  shall 
be  placed  In  contingency  reserve  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  released 
upon  determination  of  need. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  1,  30,  35,  36,  and  48. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  table  prepared  by 
the  conference  which  was  included  by 
the  House  when  it  acted  on  the  pending 
report  on  August  9,  1972,  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Record  at  this  point  by  ref- 
erence. This  table  gives  the  complete  re- 
sults of  the  conference  in  tabular  form, 
and  shows  a  comparison  of  the  confer- 
ence action  with  new  budget  authority 
made  available  in  fiscal  year  1972,  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1973.  the 
House  bill,  and  the  Senate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HANDGUN    CONTROL    ACT    OF    1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <S.  2507)  to  amend  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley).  All  time  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Hruska)  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  .suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  as.sit>tant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZ.^TION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE  TO  MEET  DURING 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  WEEK 
AND  NEXT  WEEK  WHILE  THE  SEN- 
ATE IS  IN  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and  with  his  approval, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  be  allowed  to  meet  for 
the  rest  of  this  week  while  the  Senate 
is  in  session  and  all  of  next  week  while 
the  Senate  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  withdraw  amendment  numbered 
1414,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  I  should  like  to  call  up  at 
this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hruska's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  of  line  17  on  page  2.  through 
line  13  on  page  4,  Inclusive,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  Section  922  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"  '(n)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
manufacturer  or  licensed  Importer  to  sell  or 
deliver  a  handgun  maiiufactured  or  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  if  such  handgun  Is  of  a  model 
which  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant -to  section  922(o)  of  this  title.' 

"'(o)  All  licensed  manufacturers  and  li- 
censed Importers  shall  submit  an  application 
for  approval  of  models  of  handguns  there- 
after manufactured  or  Imported  along  with 
representative  samples  of  such  handgun 
models  for  determination  of  approval  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  determination  shall  be  made 
within  nlntey  days  after  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  application  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines in  writing  that  for  good  cause  shown 
an  additional  ninety  days  is  required  for  the 
determination  under  this  subsection  to  be 
made.  After  evaluating  each  submitted  hand- 
gun model  and  application,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  whether  the  handgun  model 
meets  the  following  criteria:'." 

On  page  9  letter  subsections  (o).  (p),  and 
(q)    as  svibsections   (p),   (q),  and   (r). 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  allow 
myself  5  minutes. 

This  amendment  will  remain  the  same 
as  amendment  numbered  1414  as  to 
page  1. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me, 
without  any  time  being  charged  to  him, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do,  in 
order  that  I  may  call  up  a  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
ACT  OP  1968— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
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lerence  on  H.R.  5065,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5065)  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Conference  Report 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5065)  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  the  first  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipelhie  Safety  Act  of 
1968  (49  U.S.C.  1674(a) )  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "two  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "five  years". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(c)(1)  of  such  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1674)  (c)  (1) )  is  amended  by  striking 
Gilt  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  if  an 
application  is  submitted  not  later  than 
September  30  in  any  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  pay  out  of  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  up  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  activities  of  a  Stete  agency  rea- 
sonably required,  during  the  following  cal- 
endar year  to  carry  out  a  safety  program 
under  a  certification  under  subsection  (a)  or 
an  agreement  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section:  or  to  act  as  agent  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  interstate  transmission 
facilities.  The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and 
consultation  with  a  State  agency,  withhold 
all  or  any  part  of  the  funds  for  a  par- 
ticular State  agency  if  he  determines  that 
such  State  t^ency  (A)  is  not  satisfactorily 
carrying  ou  a  safety  program  under  a  cer- 
tification under  subsection  (a)  or  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or 
(B)  Is  not  satisfactorily  acting  as  agent  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  Interstate  trans- 
mission facilities.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  13  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1682)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following   new   subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to, 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  or  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  encouraging 
activities,  including  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation, to  assist  in  the  implementation  of 
this  Act  and  to  improve  State  and  local  pipe- 
line safety  programs.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  15  of  such  Act   (49  U.S.C. 
1684)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"appropriations  authorized 
"Sec.  15.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  over  a  period  of 


three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972; 
not  to  exceed  $3,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.". 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  March  17, 
1973.  a  report,  which  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  description  of  the  pipeline  safety 
program  being  conducted  In  each  State; 

(2)  annual  projections  of  each  State  agen- 
cy's needs  for  personnel,  equipment,  and  ac- 
tivities reasonably  required  to  carry  out  such 
State's  program  during  each  calendar  year 
from  1973  through  1978  and  estimates  of 
the  annual  costs  thereof; 

(3)  the  source  or  sources  of  State  funds 
to  finance  such  programs; 

(4)  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance 
needed  annually; 

(5)  an  evaluation  of  alternative  methods 
of  allotting  Federal  funds  among  the  States 
that  desire  Federal  assistance,  Includhig  rec- 
ommendations, If  needed  for  a  statutory 
formula  for  apportioning  Federal  funds:  and 

(6)  a  discussion  of  other  problems  affect- 
ing cooperation  among  the  States  that  relate 
to  eflectlve  participation  of  State  agencies 
in  the  national  pipeline  safety  program. 
The  report  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  consultation  with  the  cooperating 
State  agencies  and  the  national  organization 
of  State  commissions. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6(f)  (3)  (A)  of  the    Etepart- 
ment  of  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1655 
(f )  (3)  (A) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
pipeline". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Warren  Q.  Magnuson, 
Vance  Hartke, 
Howard  VST.  Cannon, 

TBD    STEVENS, 

L.  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Harlet  O.  Staggers, 
Torbebt  H.  Macdonald, 
liioNEL  Van  Deerlin, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Hastings  Keith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  conference  report  on  the  National 
Pipeline  Safety  Act.  There  was  not  much 
disagreement  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  bill  is  now  ready  for  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond page  of  the  new  amendment,  how- 
ever, will  have  new  text  from  that  which 
appeared  in  the  printed  amendment 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  consider- 
ing. The  substance  of  the  new  text  l3 
that  all  licensed  manufacturers  and  li- 
censed importers  shall  submit  an  appli- 
cation for  approval  of  models  of  hand- 
guns which  they  would  want  to  manu- 
facture or  import.  The  Secretary  will  be 
given  90  days  in  which  to  act  upon  that 
application,  and  an  additional  90  days 


would  be  pei-missible  if,  in  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion,  good  cause  is  shown 
for  such  extension  of  time. 

After  evaluating  each  submitted  hand- 
gun model  and  application,  the  Secretary 
will  then  be  called  upon  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  criteria  set  out  in  the 
bill  are  met.  After  he  shall  approve  the 
application,  thereupon  the  importer  or 
manufacturer  may  proceed  to  import  or 
make  the  model  that  was  thereby  ap- 
proved. If  there  is  disapproval,  of  course 
the  Secretary  shall  so  indicate. 

The  bill  as  drawn  provides,  in  another 
section,  that  such  a  denial  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  District  Court,  pursuant  to 
procedures  already  outlined  in  the  bill. 
If  it  is  disapproved,  under  the  amend- 
ment, of  course,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  manufacturer  to  make  or  importer 
to  sell  or  deliver  a  handgun  manufac- 
tured or  imported  the  application  for 
which  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

It  is  a  clarification  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  had  discussed  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  by  way  of  an  im- 
provement of  the  bill. 

If  I  have  any  time  left  on  the  time 
ri'lotted  to  me,  I  reserve  it  for  future  use. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  sooner  or 
later  the  Senate  is  going  to  have  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  willing  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted  on  effective  Saturday 
night  special  legislation,  or  not.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  making  that  assess- 
ment, and  that  is  to  put  the  question  to 
a  vote. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  amend- 
ments, some  of  which  I  have  accepted 
and  voted  for.  A  couple  that  I  opposed 
have  nevertheless  been  adopted.  Al- 
though I  would  prefer  that  they  not  be 
in  the  bill,  in  trying  to  look  at  what  we 
are  trving  to  do,  I  do  not  think  the  bill 
is  significantly  altered.  I  was  just  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  who,  along  with 
tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky,  worked  on 
the  drafting  of  the  bill.  I  think  they 
agree  with  me  we  stiU  have  a  bill  now 
which  sets  out  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
we  intended. 

I  intend  to  oppose  the  amendment  oi 
mv  distinguished  friend  from  Nebraska, 
and  any  other  amendment  that  strikes 
out  what  I  feel  is  a  vital  part  of  this 
bill  If  I  fail  to  persuade  the  Senate  to 
go  along  with  that.  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  defeat  final  passage  of 

the  bill.  „    „ 

I  sat  as  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  for  a  year  and 
a  half  and  listened  to  witnesses  testify 
about  poor  people  being  shot  down  arid 
about  policemen  being  shot  in  the  belly 
by  cheap  hoods  with  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials. ,.^.     ,  , 

I  have  heard  the  great  poUtical  law 
and  order  cr>'.  But  the  time  has  come  to 
see  whether  the  people  v,ho  have  made 
oil  these  protestations  and  expressed  all 
this  concern  are  willing  to  .stand  up  and 
pass  effective  legislation  to  deal  vi^h  the 
problem. 

I  hope  my  friend  from  Nebraska  in  no 
way  considers  this  a  personal  affront  to 
him.  because  I  have  the  greatest  respef* 
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for  him.  But  he  is  dead  wrong  on  the 
merits,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

We  have  been  detained  in  this  body, 
now.  for  the  past  hour  and  a  half.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  first  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  so  full  of  loop- 
holes that  it  has  taken  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  sitting  back  there  with  some 
Justice  Department  attorneys,  trying  to 
decide  whether  he  better  withdraw  it. 
We  are  now  considering  another  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  considered  for  at 
lea.st  45  minutes,  to  determine  whether 
this  measure  is  going  to  be  substituted 
in  place  of  the  considered  judgment  of 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  and  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate,  documented 
with  rather  voluminous  hearings  to  sus- 
tain the  position  of  the  committee. 

The  key  question  right  now,  and  the 
difference  between  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  on  this  amendment,  is  two- 
fold: 

First  of  all,  the  question  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  some  effort 
to  control  Saturday  night  specials  that 
are  in  the  hands  of  dealers. 

Tho  Senator  from  Nebra.<;k:'  has  con- 
sistently suggested  that  we  should  not 
address  ourselves  to  the  problem  of  Sat- 
urday night  specials  in  the  hands  of 
dealers.  The  Senntor  from  Indiana  hns 
said  that  we  .should.  The  committee  went 
so  far  as  to  say  to  the  dealers,  "We  will 
compensate  you  for  the  weapons  you 
hnve  now.  We  are  not  going  to  asc  the 
police  power  to  come  in  and  say  they 
are  contraband,  and  confiscate  them. 
We  are  going  to  pay  you  for  them;  but 
if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  goes 
on  record  as  saying  a  Saturday  night 
special  as  defined  in  this  bill  is  bad.  we 
are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
stop  its  sale  at  all  levels." 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  say, 
"We  are  going  to  use  this  mechanism, 
after  another  90  days  delay,  ultimately, 
we  hope,  to  stop  their  manufacture,  but 
we  are  not  going  to  do  anything  about 
the  hundreds  of  thoasands  of  weapons 
which  we  admit  by  passing  this  law  are 
bad;  we  are  going  to  let  you  go  ahead 
and  sell  them." 

That  is  just  like  miking  a  policy  judg- 
ment that  heroin  is  bad,  but  that  if  a 
retailer  has  it  on  hand,  he  may  go  ahead 
and  sell  it  through  retnil  channels.  That 
would  make  just  about  as  much  sense. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is 
adopted,  how  would  it  be  possible  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  bill?  In  other 
words.  If  I  understand  the  amendment 
correctly,  the  Saturday  night  specials 
that  are  presently  in  the  Inventory  of  li- 
censed dealers  could  be  sold,  but  the 
dealer  could  not  acquire  new  guns  for 
sale  of  the  category  prohibited  by  the 
biU. 

How,  under  those  circumstances,  could 
it  ever  be  determined  whether  a  given 
gun  sold  by  a  dealer  was  in  fact  a  part  of 
his  inventory  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  or  whether  it  was  not?  Does 


this  not  create  impossible  enforcement 
problems  for  those  charged  with  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  only  way  that  this 
could  be  enforced,  if  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  is  referring  to  the  dealers,  would 
be  to  go  to  the  serial  number  on  the 
weapon  in  question. 

We  are  about  to  test  the  judgment  of 
the  committee,  supported  by  such  dis- 
tinguished members  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  a  pretty  broad  cross  section 
of  support,  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  is  at  the  dealer  level.  The 
committee  bill  provides  a  dealer  or  a 
manufacturer  cannot  sell  a  Saturday 
night  special  and  reimburses  those  who 
now  possess  them,  because  we  are  taking 
property.  Any  individual  who  wants  to 
turn  such  a  weapon  in  to  any  recognized, 
appropriate  agency,  may  do  so.  We  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
promulgate  annually  a  list  of  weapons 
which  do  or  do  not  meet  the  test,  so  that 
the  dealer  can  see. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  hieroglyphics, 
and  it  is  not  a  matter  requiring  a  great 
deal  of  testing,  because  we  have  gotten 
away  from  the  safety  and  responsibility 
testing.  For  such  a  test,  you  have  to  hire 
someone  like  the  H.  P.  White  Co.,  spend 
$200,000  or  $300,000,  and  come  up  with 
a  test  which  is  inconclusive,  according  to 
White's  own  definitions. 

The  criteria  which  has  been  applied 
by  law  to  foreign  imports  since  1968  are 
very  simple:  You  weigh  the  weapon, 
measure  the  size  of  it,  check  the  caliber 
of  the  ammunition,  and  see  whether  it 
has  certain  safety  features  that  either 
meet  the  criteria  or  do  not.  It  is  very 
simple.  You  do  not  have  to  have  a  Ph.  D. 
to  make  the  determination,  and  you  do 
not  have  to  have  130  days. 

Mr.  President.  I  hate  to  oppose  my 
own  creature,  but  if  the  Senate  goes  on 
record  as  so  demeaning  the  work  of  our 
committee  and  so  distorting  the  thrust 
of  our  legislation  as  to  make  it  look  like 
a  charade  to  the  public,  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  it.  I  think  too  many  people 
today  are  sick  and  tired  of  public  officials 
saying,  "I  am  against  Saturday  night 
specials:  I  want  to  take  away  the  crim- 
inal's weapons,  but  ..."  and  I  do  not 
want  that  to  happen  here. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

Senator  will  yield  again 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  yielding  to  emotion,  but  I 
have  been  battered  from  the  left  and 
from  the  right.  There  are  those  who  say, 
"You  are  not  going  far  enough,  Bayh; 
you  ought  to  take  away  shotguns  and 
rifles,  license  them,  or  register  them, 
too."  Others  say  we  ought  to  do  away 
with  all  control  of  weapons. 

After  reading  about  20,000  of  those 
communications,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  we  can  take  900,000 
criminal  weapons  off  the  street  without 
in  any  way  impinging  on  the  weapons 
used  by  hunters  and  sharpshooters,  that 
would  be  a  contribution.  It  may  not  be 
enough,  but  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  If  we 
cannot  do  that,  let  us  admit  we  have 
failed,  instead  of  attempting  to  pawn 
off  some  charade  on  the  public. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  am  just  trying  to  get  some 
information. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  do  I 
understand  correctly  that  Saturday 
night  specials  presently  in  the  inventory 
of  licensed  dealers  would  be  acquired  by 
the  Government,  and  the  dealers  would 
be  paid  adequate  compensation? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  option  is  open  to  the 
dealers. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  option  is  open  to 
the  dealers? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  option  is  open  to  the 
dealers,  for  two  reasons.  The  dealer  can- 
not sell  to  the  public;  however,  since 
there  are  a  number  of  large  metropoli- 
tan police  departments  that  still  require 
the  individual  patrolman  to  buy  his 
weapons,  and  since  some  of  these  sophis- 
ticated and  expensive  weapons  that  are 
so  easy  to  conceal  have  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  hands  of  a  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, we  felt  that  the  dealer,  where  he 
has  a  market  as  far  as  policemen  are 
concerned,  should  be  able,  if  he  wishes, 
to  keep  a  dozen  or  two  in  stock  to  sell  to 
local  policemen.  He  can  do  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But,  in  any  event,  it  is 
the  dealer's  option;  he  is  going  to  be 
liaid  for  the  weapons  he  cannot  sell  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill? 
Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  accurate. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
just  take  a  moment,  with  the  Senator's 

consent 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  oppose  the  bill — I  have  stated  my  rea- 
sons and  need  not  repeat  them  now— 
because  I  do  not  believe  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  constitute  a  meaningful  de- 
terrent to  the  criminal.  I  think  that  any 
allotted  to  me,  I  reserve  it  for  future  use. 
criminal  determined  to  possess  a  weap- 
on will  easily  enough  be  able  to  acquire 
one.  At  the  very  most,  once  these  cheap 
pistols  are  removed  from  the  market, 
the  criminal  would  be  obliged  to  buy  a 
better  one.  At  the  very  least,  he  could 
steal  a  weapon.  Therefore.  I  think  that 
this  bill,  like  the  other  so-called  gun 
control  bills,  will  not  actually  con- 
stitute a  deterrent  to  the  criminal.  I 
realize  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  are  in  dis- 
agreement on  that  score.  But  I  have  yet 
to  be  persuaded,  on  the  basis  of  any  ob- 
jective evidence,  that  these  measures  are 
in  fact  eCfective  in  dealing  with  the  crim- 
inal problem. 

So  I  will  vote  against  this  bill  on  final 
passage.  If  the  Senate  votes  It  down,  so 
be  it.  But  I  have  no  desire  to  render  the 
bill  farcical.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  make  a  farce  of  the 
measure. 

I  am  persuaded  by  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  says  that,  regardless  of  our 
disagreement  on  the  merits  of  the  bill, 
we  ought  not  emasculate  it  in  a  way 
that  renders  it  farcical.  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  rather  hypocritical  to  adopt 
this  kind  of  amendment  and  then,  for 
those  who  are  going  to  vot€  for  the  bill 
to  say  that  they  voted  to  put  an  end  to 
the  Saturday  night  specials  and  to  take 
them  off  the  market. 
We  should  decide  this  question  one 
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way  or  the  other,  but  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  represent  an  at- 
tempt to  have  it  both  ways.  Therefore.  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment,  even 
as  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  1  minute  on 
the  biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  and  I 
have  privately  discussed  this  issue  on  the 
merits,  and  I  feel  sincerely  that  he  looks 
at  all  the  facts  and  comes  to  a  different 
conclusion  on  the  merits  of  the  bill  than 
does  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  That  is 
a  matter  of  judgment. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  by  way  of  quick  reca- 
pitulation, the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  there  is  objection  to  180  days'  delay 
by  this  amendment.  Let  us  get  straight 
in  our  thinking  as  to  the  180  days.  It  is 
the  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  permission  to  import  or  to 
make  a  gtm  to  which  this  refers.  Until 
that  application  is  granted,  they  cannot 
make  nor  can  they  import  that  hand- 
gun. So  if  a  delay  is  involved,  it  is  not  in 
the  meantime  being  exploited  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gun  that  is  not  approved. 

What  is  really  involved  is  this:  Here 
is  a  proposal  to  set  down  criteria  for  the 
approval  of  handguns — those  that  will 
be  considered  Saturday  night  specials, 
and  therefore  barred,  and  those  that  will 
not.  ITiere  is  provision  that  those  that 
are  not  qualified  and  will  be  barred  from 
future  import  or  making  can  be  surren- 
dered by  the  present  owners,  who  would 
be  paid  market  value  or  $25,  whichever 
is  greater.  But  there  will  be  a  residue  of 
that  type  of  gun  which  will  not  be  sur- 
rendered, and  the  question  is  what  to  do 
with  those. 

This  Senator  believes  that  it  would  be 
better  to  put  them  in  the  legitimate 
stream  of  commerce,  where  a  record  will 
be  kept  of  those  to  whom  such  guns  are 
sold,  rather  than  to  make  the  gims  the 
subject  material  for  a  black  market  that 
will  arise  In  that  field.  You  are  going  to 
have  them.  The  passage  of  this  bill  Is 
not  going  to  cause  these  present  gims  to 
vanish.  We  are  going  to  have  them;  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  There  is  a  differ- 
ent way,  however,  of  trying  to  dispose 
of  them. 

As  to  the  procedure  for  any  gun  that 
will  be  made  or  imported  from  now  on, 
what  more  commonsense  way  Is  there 
than  for  the  manufacturer  or  Importer 
to  have  determined  in  advance  whether 
or  not  that  model  is  going  to  comply  with 
the  law?  If  it  does  not  comply,  he  does 
not  manufacture  it.  The  Secretary  will 
deny  the  application. 

That  Is  the  purport,  that  is  the  thrust, 
of  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
sacrosanct  about  offering  amendments  to 
amendments.  We  do  it  here  every  day.  We 
worked  for  a  year  and  a  half  on  this  bill. 
It  is  my  effort  to  improve  this  bill  to  the 
point  where  some  people  can  vote  for  it 
who  will  not  vote  for  it  without  some 
improvements  it  needs.  My  amended 
suggestion  was  introduced  in  a  good-faith 
attempt  on  my  part  to  meet  what  I  im- 
derstand  to  be  the  Senator's  objections. 


It  was  an  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement. 
To  Inveigh  against  the  Saturday  night 
specials  and  say,  "We  don't  like  the  belly 
guns;  they're  being  used  to  hold  up  peo- 
ple," is  fine.  It  is  fine  to  engage  In  that 
rhetoric.  But  we  have  to  do  something 
about  it.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  it. 
One  is  to  allow  the  guns  to  be  disposed 
of  on  the  black  market.  If  they  are  not 
going  to  be  surrendered,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  trade-in.  The  other  Is  to  put  them 
through  the  regular  channels  of  com- 
iTicrcc 

It  is  said  that  if  these  gims  are  bad, 
why  do  we  allow  the  guns  to  be  con- 
tinued in  sale?  I-et  me  suggest  that  if 
these  guns  are  bad,  why  does  not  the 
bill  provide  that  their  existence  shall  be 
made  illegal  and  that  we  shall  confiscate 
them  or  call  them  in  and  that  people  may 
not  own  them  any  more?  The  reason  is 
that  that  is  impracticable,  and  it  would 
be  an  unenforceable  proposition  to  try 
to  forfeit  those  guns. 

Mr.  BAYH.   Mr.   President,   will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  And  it  could  not  pass. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  it  could  not  pass. 
Exactly.  It  could  not  pass  because  it  is 
unenforceable  and  unacceptable. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  not  willing  to  go  that  far,  but  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  gets  to  the 
cmx  of  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  reason  for  it  is  that 
that  form  of  law  would  be  unacceptable 
and  unworkable  and  unenforceable.  That 
is  the  reason  for  it. 

I  say  it  is  better  to  put  it  on  the  basis 
of  an  above  board  dealing  as  to  those 
guns  until  they  eventually  disappear,  and 
they  will.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  have 
a  bill  what  will  prevent  the  injection  hito 
the  gun  sales  of  this  country  of  approxi- 
mately 1  million  of  these  objectionable 
handguns  per  year.  That  is  a  great  deal 
of  progress,  and  I  say  it  is  worthwhUe. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  tliink  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 

further  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska.  He  may  not  realize 
exactly  what  It  does,  just  as  there  was 
some  question  about  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
vious amendment,  which  he  subsequently 
withdrew,  because  he  found  out  it  did 
the  very  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  suggested. 
I  read  from  page  1,  subsection  (n) : 
It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed  Im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  licensed  deal- 
er or  licensed  collector  to  sell  or  deliver  a 
handgun  manufactured  or  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  If  such  handgun  Is  a  model  which  has 
been  disapproved  by  the  Secretary. 

There  Is  the  crux  of  one  of  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  He  says 
that  you  cannot  sell  until  you  get  ap- 
proval. By  the  wording  of  his  sunend- 
ment,  you  can  sell  until  it  has  been  dis- 


proved. It  says,  "which  has  been  disap- 
proved by  the  Secretary."  That  means 
for  90  days,  for  180  days,  or  for  whatever 
length  of  time,  you  can  go  ahead  and 
sell  this  weapon  until  the  Secretary 
makes  a  determination  of  disapproval. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
reads  as  follows: 

After  evaluating  such  submitted  handgun 
model  and  application,  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  whether  the  handgun  model  meets 
the  following  criteria. 

It  does  not  say  that  if  the  handgim 
model  does  not  meet  the  criteria,  we  can- 
not sell  it.  It  does  not  say  that  if  the 
handgun  fails  to  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  the  bill,  it  shall  be  disapproved 
according  to  the  previous  section.  It 
says  only  that  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  handgun  model 
meets  the  criteria.  We  are  still  not  man- 
dating someone  in  the  Government  to 
make  the  assessment  of  whether  the  gim 
Is  good  or  bad  and,  after  saying  that  it 
is  bad,  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  sell  it. 
One  last  word  about  the  gim  stocks 
in  commerce  today.  There  was  an  assess- 
ment by  the  committee  that  if  we  are 
going  to  say  that  a  Saturday  night  spe- 
cial is  bad.  we  should  make  a  reasonable 
effort  to  stop  its  sale.  We  made  the  as- 
sessment for  a  number  of  reasons,  that 
we  could  not,  should  not,  and  would  not 
try  to  deal  with  the  weapons  now  pos- 
sessed by  Individuals.  If  anyone  wants 
to  turn  in  his  gim,  fine,  we  will  pay  him 
for  it.  But,  we  thought,  if  we  are  reaJly 
going  to  make  a  determination  that  a 
gun  Is  bad — it  is  too  small,  too  danger- 
ous, or  has  been  used  to  kill  10  police- 
men— the  criteria  that  would  make  it  a 
Saturday  night  special,  we  should  say 
to  the  dealer  as  well  as  the  manufac- 
turer, "Stop  selling,  fellows.  Stop  sell- 
ing." 

The  suggestion  that  this  will  create  a 
black  market  Is  rather  ridiculous,  I  may 
say  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska  I  do  not 
know  why  a  dealer  would  want  to  risk 
violating  Federal  law  to  sell  a  weapon 
and  be  legal  about  it,  or  turn  in  that 
illegal  weapon  and  get  paid  for  it  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  order  to  get  It 
out  of  commerce. 

If  the  Senate  goes  on  record  and 
adopts  this  amendment,  it  would  make 
about  as  much  sense  as  if  we  were  to 
pass  a  bill  saying  that  heroin  and  opium 
are  bad  but  if  you  have  got  them  at  the 
retail  level  we  will  let  you  go  ahead  and 
sell  your  stock  anyhow,  for  fear  you  wlU 
sell  it  on  the  black  market  if  we  do  not. 
The  Senate  has  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this.  We  must  either  make  a 
good  faith  effort  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  Saturday  night  specials  or  say 
that  we  Just  do  not  have  the  courage  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  it. 

This  is  a  key  amendment.  As  I  said 
earlier,  if  we  accept  it,  we  might  as  well 
close  up  shop  and  go  home.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  part  of  legislation  like  this, 
when  we  beat  our  breasts  and  say  that 
we  have  got  to  deal  with  the  zip  guns, 
the  zap  guns,  the  belly  guns,  and  the 
guns  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Gray,  and  others  have  said 
are  bad,  weapons  that  the  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Police  have  said  are  bad. 
I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  is  lis- 
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tening  to  me  or  not.  But  I  have  sat  in 
committee  and  listened  to  policemen 
come  and  testify  and  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Policemen 
have  gone  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
firearms. 

And  wliat  do  they  say?  I  am  not  a  law 
eiiforcement  official.  I  do  not  have  to  ride 
in  a  prowl  car.  I  do  not  have  to  walk  a 
beat.  But  those  who  do.  say  that  this  kind 
of  legislation  will  help  to  save  their  lives. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  their  judgment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Buckley  » .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  it  is  probably  ap- 
pix>priate. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    HRUSKA.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  my  time  now. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 

to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 

back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska iMr.  Hruska)  . 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Gambrell)   would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27. 
nays  70,  as  follows: 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Gambrell  McGee  Munclt 

So  Mr.  Hruska's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  l;iy  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ^     ^.„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bdl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE    AND   FIREMEN'S 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1958 
Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  15580. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Buckley  )  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
announcing  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR.  15580)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Buckley)  appoint- 
ed Senators  Eagleton,  Inouye,  and 
Mathias  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 

Scns.t'C 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

mav  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend  the  Gim 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1407 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment.  No.  1407.  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Allott.  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  U.  Immediately  after  line  24,  In- 
sert the  following: 

SEC.  7.  Section  924  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  A  trial  of  any  crime  Involving  use  of 
a  firearm  shall  have  priority  on  the  calendar 
of  any  court  of  the  United  States.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  copy  of  such  complaint,  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  Judge  to  assign 
the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  In 
every  way  expedited." 

On  page  12,  line  1.  strike  out  "Sec.  7"  and 
insert   In  lieu   thereof   "Sec.   8". 

On  page  12,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  8"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  9". 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  cannot  hear  a  word.  Would  the  Chair 
please  get  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  be  seated  or  retire  to  the 
cloakrooms.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Buckley)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ilr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be 

added  as  a  cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  Has  the  Senator  modified 
his  amendment  so  that  it  does  take  ab- 
solute precedence  with  respect  to  what 
would  be  considered,  in  the  nature  of  ac- 
celerated docket? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No.  I  have  not  modified 
the    amendment    because    I    believe   it 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  we  have  a  5  o'clock  dead- 
line by  unanimous  consent.  I  think  we 
need  to  be  aware  of  that.  This  Ls  an  im- 
Dortant  amendment.  I  have  discussed  it 
at  some  length  v/ith  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

I  had  the  same  immediate  concern 
that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  and 
if  we  can  let  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts explain  the  way  in  which  he 
uses  the  word  "priority"  on  the  docket, 
so  that  this  would  not  mandate  a  firearm 
case  taking  precedent  over  an  airline 
hijacker  or  a  case  of  someone  cutting  up 
his  family  with  a  butcher  knife.  I  think 
we  can  move  along  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  that  is  my 
point.  Under  those  circumstances  I 
would  like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  who  is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  and  me  that  the  presid- 
ing judge  would  have  flexibility  "to  as- 
sign the  case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date."  If  a  presiding  judge 
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has  a  case,  such  as  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana suggested,  a  hijacking  case,  he 
could  give  that  case  precedence  and,  of 
course,  that  would  be  within  his  right  to 
do  so.  By  this  amendment  we  are  trying 
to  assure  that  where  firearms  are  used 
in  the  commission  of  a  crime  in  felony 
cases,  that  these  cases  not  take  4  and  5 
months  to  be  disposed  of.  and  that  there 
be  swift  and  sure  justice. 

I  think  under  the  language  of  the 
amendment  that  the  problem  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  re- 
ferred to  and  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  referred  to,  would  be 
dealt  with. 

Mr.  COOK.  Under  those  circumstances 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  and  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
BROCK)  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  in  the  Senate  are  agreed  that  crimes 
committed  with  firearms  are  particularly 
menacing  to  society.  That  is  the  basic 
premise  and  intent  of  S.  2507.  To  rein- 
force this  intent,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Allott)  and  I  have  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  provide  priority 
treatment  in  the  Federal  courts  for  all 
cases  involving  the  use  of  firearms. 

Our  amendment  will  make  it  clear  to 
offenders  and  would-be  offenders  that 
justice  in  the  case  of  crimes  committed 
with  firearms  will  be  particularly  swift 
and  sure. 

While  this  amendment  affects  only 
Federal  courts,  it  should  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  courts  in  our  Nation's 
judicial  system.  I  believe  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  this  priority  by  Congress  would 
echo  through  the  courthouses  of  our 
Nation. 

To  mandate  such  a  priority  is  not 
to  reflect  adversely  on  the  present  han- 
dling of  cases  involving  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. Rather  we  seek  merely  to  assist 
the  Federal  courts  in  establishing  their 
priorities.  Ample  precedent  exists  in  this 
regard.  The  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  man- 
dates "expedited  treatment  of  civil  rights 
cases."  In  addition,  the  notes  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  on  rule  40  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Proced'ire  list  nu- 
merous examples  of  statutes,  which  es- 
tablish the  precedence  of  certain  cases. 
Facts  as  well  as  precedence  compel  the 
extension  of  priority  treatment  to  cases 
involving  firearms  In  1971,  46,674  indi- 
viduals were  prosecuted  in  the  Federal 
courts  for  criminal  acts.  No  record  exists 
as  to  how  many  of  these  cases  involved 
the  use  of  firearms  However,  it  is  known 
that  carrying  a  firearm  was  the  principle 
charge  in  1,983  of  these  cases,  which 
represented  a  sixfold  increase  in  such 
charges  from  1967. 

In  1971,  on  the  average  4.3  months 
elapsed  from  the  filing  of  the  complaint 
to  the  final  disposition  of  an  illegal  fire- 
arms case.  Even  in  cases  where  a  guilty 

plea  was  entered  this  interval  was  an 


extraordinary  3.5  months.  Let  me  repeat, 
3.5  months  were  required  to  adjudicate 
the  typical  Federal  firearms  case  involv- 
ing a  guilty  plea  Considering  that  52 
percent  of  all  firearms  cases  are  disposed 
of  by  a  guilty  plea,  this  fact  compels  a 
prompt  remedy. 

Early  in  1969,  the  Justice  Department 
made  known  its  intention  to  accelerate 
the  processing  of  criminal  cases.  The  re- 
sults have  been  successful,  most  notably 
in  the  dramatic  reduction  in  the  backlog 
of  criminal  cases  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. However,  neither  the  courts  nor 
the  U.S.  attorneys  have  had  the  requisite 
authority  to  expedite  the  litigation  of 
firearms  cases. 

Senator  Allott  and  I  believe  that  this 
authority  should  be  granted  to  Federal 
court  officials  and  should  apply  to  all 
cases  involving  the  use  of  firearms.  Con- 
gress must  take  strong  steps  to  stem  the 
alarming  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths  and  injuries  caused  by  gun- 
related  incidents.  The  pending  bill  to 
prohibit  the  sale  and  distribution  of  al' 
handgims.  except  those  used  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  and  for  legitimate 
sporting  activities,  is  an  important  step 
in  establishing  meaningful  limitations  on 
the  traflicking  in  firearms. 

But  the  effort  to  limit  and  regulate  the 
distribution  of  firearms  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  clear  and  effective  policy  of 
prosecuting  those  who  violate  firearms 
statutes.  If  the  irotential  criminal  realizes 
that  the  penalty  for  his  action  will  be 
promptly  imposed,  then  we  can  begin  to 
reverse  the  frightening  100  percent  in- 
crease in  violent  crimes  since  1965.  By 
reducing  the  incidence  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, we  can  lessen  the  fear  that  per- 
vades so  many  American  homes.  Absent 
this  fear,  millions  of  well-intentioned 
Americans  may  no  longer  believe  that 
they  need  firearms  in  their  homes  for 
self -protection. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  firearms  in 
our  nation  is  a  cyclical  phenomenon.  En- 
actment of  this  amendment  will  mark 
an  important  step  in  extricating  ourselves 
from  the  dizzjdng  pace  of  our  domestic 
"arms  race  " 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  this 
amendment  as  a  clear  expression  of 
congressional  intent  that  individuals 
charged  with  any  crime  involving  the  use 
of  a  firearm  should  be  prosecuted  with 
all  deliberate  speed 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.    The    Senator's 
amendment  reads  in  part,  "a  trial  of 
any  crime  involving  use  of  a  firearm — ." 
Does  it  require  that  the  firearm  be 
used? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  No. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  it  require  that 
it  be  loaded? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  No. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  other  words,  If 
a  man  uses  a  firearm  to  jimmy  a  window 
open,  or  is  caught  in  the  act  of  a  crime 
with  a  gun  on  his  person,  this  would 
apply. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  If  I  understand  the 
question  correctly 


Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BR(X)KE.  One,  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  firear  be  used.  Two,  It 
does  not  require  that  the  firearm  be 
loaded. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  knows, 
many  of  these  crimes  are  committed  with 
unloaded  guns.  In  the  case  of  a  robbery. 
it  was  not  our  intent  that  the  firearm 
be  loaded. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  tharUc  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  this  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  hope  that  some  day  In  every 
State  it  would  be  illegal  and  that  it  would 
require  an  immediate  10-year  automatic 
sentence  for  carrying  a  weapon. 

If  the  Senator  would  not  mind,  I  would 
like  to  ask  to  have  my  name  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  think  about  tliis  sugges- 
tion in  order  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
clear  with  respect  to  the  intent,  and  so 
that  there  would  be  no  question  about  it : 

A  trial  of  any  crime  Involving  use  or  pos- 
session of  a  firearm. 

That  means  if  someone  goes  into  a 
grocery  store  or  bank,  or  somewhere 
else,  with  a  gun  in  his  possession  It 
makes  it  perfectly  clear  it  does  not  have 
to  be  actually  fired  or  displayed.  Would 
that  violate  the  intent  of  the  Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott) 
would  disagree,  but  I  strongly  support 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  certainly  would 
be  willing  to  accept  that  change  in  the 
language  because  it  is  my  intention,  and 
I  assume  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  that  if  there  is  a  gun  in 
the  possession  of  the  offender  at  the 
time  he  commits  the  crime,  then  that 
case  should  be  given  priority  on  the 
calendar,  even  though  the  offender  may 
not,  as  the  Senator  said,  show  the  fire- 
arm or  use  it. 

Yes,  I  would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent CO  modify  my  amendment  by  add- 
ing, on  line  6.  page  1.  after  the  word 
"use"  the  words  'or  possession",  so  as 
to  read,  in  subparagraph  te) : 

A  trial  of  any  crime  Involving  use  or  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  shall  have  priority — 

And  so  forth.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  . 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagxie.  because  I 
think  this  may  well  be.  and  very  well 
could  be.  a  historic  amendment  because 
it  is  a  way,  a  new  method,  of  getting  at  a 
problem  which  has  perplexed  the  coun- 
try. 

I  do  not  like  to  speak  of  my  own  past 
experience,  but  I  do  speak  from  5  years  of 
experience  as  a  district  attorney  and  a 
prosecuting  attorney,  some  25  years  of 
practice  involving  also  the  defense  of 
criminals,  and  4  years  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  parole  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
which  have  given  me  a  little  background. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  becoming  clearer 
all  the  time  that  one  of  the  great  im- 
petuses to  crime  is  the  fact  that  people 
are  almost  certain  that  they  have  a  good 
chance  of  never  being  brought  to  trial 
and  that,  as  the  time  for  the  trial  goes  on 
for  3  or  4  or  5  years,  witnesses  are  either 
unavailable  or  else  their  memories  have 
become  so  faulty  and  blurry  that  I  hey 
cannot  support  the  prosecution. 

This  proposal  is  a  means  of  attacking 
the  problem  in  a  new  way,  in  which  peo- 
ple who  attempt  to  commit  crimes  with 
firearms  are  going  to  be  tried  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  brought  to  justice.  That 
is  the  real  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

It  could  be  that  during  the  years  ahead 
this  will  be  seen  as  the  most  significant 
amendment  that  was  offered  to  ^he  bill. 
I  congratulate  my  colleague  for  his  fine 
work  on  this  amendment  and,  of  cour.<5e, 
as  the  cosponsor,  I  support  it  whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado,  the  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  for  his  con- 
tribution and  for  what  he  has  said  rela- 
tive to  the  significance  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii    (Mr.   Fong)    be 

added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  stated,  this  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  colloquy  on  the  floor 
his  been  very  helpful  in  describing  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  and  in  broad- 
ening the  amendment  to  include  posses- 
sion as  well  as  use  of  a  firearm  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime. 

I  hope  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana,  the  floor  leader,  will  see 
fit  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors jield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  mv  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments  <No.  1407)  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
on  unprinted  amendment  which  I  have 


sent  to  the  desk,  and  which  I  now  ask  to 
have  called  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  wUh. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  4,  beginning  with  line  9  strike 
out  through  page  8  line  15  and  Insert  the 
following: 

"(n)  "The  Secretary  shall  prohibit  the  im- 
portation or  manufacture  of  any  handgun 
which  has  not  been  submitted  for  testing 
In  accordance  with  this  section,  or  which, 
having  been  tested,  faUs  to  comply  with  the 
standards  established  for  that  particular 
model  m  accordance  with  this  section. 

"The  Secretary  shall  administer,  or  cause 
to  be  administered  under  such  contractual 
or  other  arrangements  as  he  shall  deem 
suitable,  all  testing  under  this  section.  In 
prescribing  regulations  under  section  927  of 
this  title  which  contains  both  the  standards 
to  be  inplled  to  handgun  models  as  well  as 
the  tests  under  which  compliance  with  the 
standards  will  be  determined,  the  Secre- 
tary will  be  guided  by  considerations  of  safe- 
tv  and  reliability.  Prior  to  promulgating  such 
standards  and  tests  he  will  consult  with  the 
Chief  of  Army  Ortinance  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  The  Secretary  will  Insure  that 
regulations  prescribed  in  implementation 
of  this  section  provide  that : 

•(1)  each  test  shall  be  reasonable,  prac- 
ticable, and  appropriate  for  the  particular 
model  of  handgun  for  which  it  Is  prescribed 
and  for  the  standards  which  relate  to  such 
model,  and  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  stated 
in  objective  terms; 

"(2)  each  standard  and  relevant  test  shall 
be  formulated  and  applied  solely  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  handgun  model  (A)  reveals, 
after  repeated  firing,  a  substantial  defect 
evidenced  by  material  failure,  structural  de- 
formation, or  malfunction  caused  by  exces- 
sive wear  which  would  preclude  safe  and  re- 
liable performance  in  normal  usage,  and  (B) 
reveals  a  design  or  structural  characteristic 
which  permits  discharge  by  shock  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  could  be  expected  If 
the  handgun  were  Jarred  or  dropped  In  nor- 
mal usage;  and 

"(3)  only  a  handgun  model,  a  sample  or 
samples  of  which  have  been  tested  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section,  may  be  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  not  in  compliance 
with  the  revelant  standards,  except  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  shall  the  Secretary 
approve  anv  handgun  model  which.  In  the 
case  of  a  pistol  model,  is  less  than  six  Inches 
In  overall  length  or  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  revolver  model,  has  a  barrel  length  cf  less 
than  three  Inches. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  goes  to  the  matter  of  the 
discussion  that  I  had  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  at  the  beginning  of  the 
debate  on  the  bill.  Tlie  amendment  would 
change  the  standards  or  the  criteria  that 
are  set  forth  on  page  4  of  the  bill,  the 
point  system  concept,  to  a  concept  of 
safety,  reliability,  and  concealability. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
pointed  out  in  the  original  debate  that 
there  are  guns  which  are  larger  than 
the  standard  set  by  his  provisions  which 
would  not  be  barred  by  that  test  because 
of  the  point  system. 

As  I  pointed  out.  I  believe  that  the 
objective  should  be  to  assure  the  Amer- 
ican public  which  purchases  gvins  imder 


the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  that  the 
guns  they  are  purchasing  are  safe,  re- 
liable pistols  or  revolvers.  The  amend- 
ment would  specifically  exclude  any  of 
the  handguns  which  have  a  barrel  of  less 
than  3  inches  or  an  overall  length  of  less 
than  6  inches.  It  is  the  same  standard 
the  committee  used  for  concealability. 

Having  read  the  report  that  has  come 
from  the  committee,  I  know  the  com- 
mittee's viewpoint  and  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  about  the 
concent  of  safety  and  reliability  as  op- 
posed to  the  criteria  which  apply  a 
certain  number  of  points  for  frame  con- 
struction, et  cetera.  I  think  he  has  a  sub- 
jective test,  and  that  this  Is  an  objective 
test. 

I  know  his  point  of  view  is  that  the 
safety,  reliability,  and  concealability  tests 
are  subjective,  and  that  is  set  forth  on 
page  18  of  the  committee's  report,  but  I 
would  say  this  amendment  will  actually 
remove  more  guns  from  the  American 
scene  than  tests  or  criteria  which  would 
remove  handguns  as  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
We  say  that  tests  for  safety  and  relia- 
bility characteristics  and  for  conceal- 
ability be  specific  and  be  mandatory,  and 
that  no  handguns  will  be  approved  of 
less  than  6  inches  in  overall  length  and 
less  than  3  inches  as  far  as  the  barrel  is 
concerned. 

This  is  a  better  approach.  It  is  an 
approach  based  on  standards  for  each 
handgvtn.  It  will  eliminate  many  imfor- 
tunate  accidents  that  result  from  the  use 
of  handguns  today,  which  handguns  do 
not  have  the  safety  characteristics  that 
most  good  sportsmen  insist  upon  when 
they  buy  those  handgvms.  Those  who  buy 
handgtms,  and  have  a  legitimate  purpose 
in  keeping  them  and  are  eligible  under 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  will  know 
that  when  they  buy  guns  in  this  country 
they  are  buying  gxms  that  have  spe- 
cific safety  and  reliability  standards.  We 
would  prohibit  the  sale  or  importation 
of  any  gim  which  would  not  meet  the 
concealability  test. 

As  I  said,  I  am  aware  of  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  set  forth 
in  the  committee  report.  To  me,  there  is 
a  difference  in  approach.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  sportsman,  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  is  involved  in  the  controversy 
around  the  concept  of  increased  gun  con- 
trol, who  would  disagree  with  the  safety 
and  reliability  test.  I  do  believe  that  the 
criteria  laid  down  for  the  first  time  con- 
ditions on  domestic  commerce  which  we 
have  never  used  before  and  which  i^ave 
nothing  to  do  with  safety  and  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  reliability,  and  which 
are  primarily  arbitrary  tests.  Again  I 
would  point  out  that  the  concept  of  the 
bill  is  that  there  are  criteria  that  would  be 
used  to  determine  the  sporting  uses  of 
handguns. 

I  believe  that  instead  of  using  that 
type  of  criterion,  we  should  use  the  con- 
cept of  safety,  reliability,  and  conceal- 
ability, and  that  is  what  tills  amend- 
ment would  do.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
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Senator  from  Alaska.  The  basis  of  the 
criteria  which  he  puts  in  his  amendment 
is  safety  and  reliability  of  a  weapon,  not 
whether  it  Is  suitable  for  sporting  pui-- 
poses,  and  not  whether  it  is  suitable  lor 
personal  protection— vague  and  very  un- 
definiable  terms  that  are  not  specific  and 
definite  even  in  their  description.  It  is 
his  purpose,  rather  than  a  more  concrete 
judgment  that  can  be  rendered  as  to 
the  value  of  the  gun,  to  consider  the 
safety  and  reliability  of  that  gun  to  the 
userthreof. 

The  tests  provided  for  and  the  method 
of  testing  the  guns  spelled  out  in  the 
amendment  would  be  objective  rather 
than  subjective.  Those  points  which  are 
contained  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  are  primarily  the  factoring 
criteria  which  were  inserted  there.  They 
were  taken  from  the  regvdations  of  the 
Secretary    of    the    Treasury.    However, 
those  regulations  never  were    applied  or 
used  to  a  great  degree,  for  this  reason: 
It  was  known  that  they  would  be  dis- 
qualified under  the  law  if  the  guns  were 
imported  in  their  assembled  form.  So 
the  component  parts  were  shipped  in, 
and  the  assembly  occurred  within  the 
United  States,  and  therefore  escaped  any 
necessity  for  having  these  criteria  apply. 
Rather  than  being  subjective,  rather 
than  having  as  untried  and  undemon- 
strated  a  set  of  criteria  as  those,  we  have 
in  this  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  a  greatly  superior  set  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
a  gun  is  safe  and  reliable.  It  will,  in  my 
judgment — and  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  say  so— result  In  a 
more  strict  application  of  standards  than 
the  ones  now  contained  in  the  bill.  It 
expressly  retains  the  length  of  the  barrel 
and  also  the  overall  length.  In  the  case 
of  pistols.  In  that  regard,  it  is  the  same 
as  the  criteria  set  out  in  the  pending  bill. 
But  it  is  considered  feasible — H.  P.  White 
said  so — to  develop  a  testing  procedure 
that  will  pro\ide  an  objective  evaluation 
of  the  safety  of  a  handgun,  and  once  the 
test  criteria   are   established,   objective 
handgun  evaluation  can  be  implemented 
economically,  efficiently,  and  effectively. 
That  is  the  type  of  testing  that  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  amendment,  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  4  or  5 
minutes?, 
Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  of  the  amendments  put  forward 
by  those  who  want  to  gut  this  Saturday 
night  special  bill.  Only  a  little  while  ago 
we  were  listening  to  how  we  had  to  pro- 
tpct  the  rights  of  the  dealers,  arid  per- 
mit them  to  continue  to  sell  Saturday 
night  specials  even  though,  in  the  legis- 
lation and  from  every  law  enforcement 
point  of  view,  obviously  they  add  to  the 
problems  of  crime  and  violence  in  this 
country.  Now  we  have  an  amendment  on 
the  question  of  safety  and  reliability. 

It  Is  most  Interesting  that  we  hear 
amendments  concerned  about  safety  and 
reliability  for  those  who  are  pulling  the 
trigger  or  sighting  the  gun,  when  we 


ought  to  be  talking  about  safety  and  re- 
liability for  the  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  who  are  going  to  be  on  the  other 
end  of  that  weapon,  the  people  who  will 
receive  that  bullet  or  be  harassed  and  In- 
timidated by  someone  holding  the  gun. 
I  do  not  have  to  review  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  the  statistics  about  the 
weapons  involved  in  murder  and  crimes 
of  violence  in  this  country.  They  have 
been  documented  In  the  hearing  record. 
l"hey  have  been  mentioned  here  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  apparently  not  been  convincing  to 
the  majority  of  Senators.  But  I  think 
T\hat  we  ought  to  be  thinking  about  is 
safety  and  reliabUity  for  the  American 
people,  rather  than  safety  and  reliability 
for  those  who  are  going  to  be  using  the 
weapons.  That  is  the  question  that  should 
be  uppermost  in  our  minds. 

But  In  spite  of  that  fact,  we  are  seeing 
a  series  of  amendments  proposed  by 
those  who  want  to  gut  this  whole  bill, 
weaken  it,  damage  It,  and  take  out  the 
heart  and  soul  of  It.  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  last  vote,  rejecting  an  amendment 
which  also  would  have  had  an  enormous- 
ly disastrous  effect  on  the  bill,  and  I 
would  hope  that  Senators,  in  meeting  our 
responsibilities,  would  be  more  Interested 
in  safety  and  reliability  to  the  average 
citizen  who  may  be  a  victim  of  a  gun 
crime,  rather  than  the  question  of  the 
safety  and  reliability  to  the  people  who 
are  using  and  shipping  handgims,  whose 
only  purpose  is  to  kill  and  maim  their 
fellow  human  beings. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  would 
say  I  understand  full  well  his  point  of 
view  with  respect  to  this  bill. 

The  bill,  as  presently  written,  tries  to 
control  Saturday  night  specials  on  the 
basis  of  price  only.  If  you  can  make  a 
Saturday  night  special  that  meets  these 
criteria — and  it  can  be  done — I  am  look- 
ing for  the  comment  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  made  before  on  the  laboratory 
test.  .  ,  ,„ 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  On  the  basis  of  the  bill 
before  us.  it  is  just  a  question  of  price, 
in  terms  of  controlling  Saturday  night 
specials.  My  amendment  prohibits  any 
gun  with  a  3-inch  barrel  or  less,  and  any 
gun  6  inches  or  less  in  overall  length. 
That  is  what  I  originally  thought  we  were 
talking  about  here  when  we  spoke  of 
Saturday  night  specials. 

We  find  there  are  guns  that  would 
meet  the  criteria  of  the  bill  and  would 
still  be  dangerous,  but  they  could  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
They  would  not  have  to  have  double  ac- 
tion devices,  they  would  not  have  to  stop 
the  firing  pin  between  chambers,  or  em- 
ploy devices  designed  to  protect  those 
who  legitimately  use  the  gims. 

I  think  we  are  properly  concerned  with 
the  control  of  the  Saturday  night  spe- 


cials. I  think  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
eliminated  the  small  concealable  hand- 
gims indicates  that.  But  should  not  the 
person  who  legitimately  has  the  handgun 
also  be  assured  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment is  looking  at  the  handgiui  and 
saying,  "We  shall  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  any  gun  that  is  dangerous, 
per  se,  whether  to  the  person  on  the  fir- 
ing end  or  on  the  other  end  of  the  gun?" 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  safety  and 
reliability  test  would  eliminate  many 
more  guns  than  would  be  eliminated  by 
the  criteria  now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  had  made  such 
an  eloquent  address  when  we  had  before 
the  Senate  the  Hart  amendment,  which 
really  would  have  done  the  job. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Hart  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  were  not  arguing, 
then,  about  6  inches  or  8  Inches,  or  safety 
and  reliability;  we  would  really  have 
taken  the  step  of  eliminating  the  hand- 
gun with  the  Hart  amendment.  The 
Senate  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
that  issue,  and  unfortimately  we  ended 
up  with  6  or  7  votes. 

There  we  were  really  attacking  the 
problem,  and  the  Senate  was  trj-ing  to  do 
something  about  those  concealable  weap- 
ons used  In  crimes  of  violence  in  this 
country.  I  wish  we  had  been  able  to  ob- 
tain such  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
Hart  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  salute  my 
friend  from  Alaska  for  what  I  feel  is  a 
very  genuine  and  sincere  Interest  In  keep- 
ing the  law-abiding  user  of  hand  weapons 
from  being  injured.  I  suggest  not  that 
this  is  his  Intention  but  that,  In  fact,  this 
Is  the  major  battle  and  the  major  differ- 
ence that  has  existed  since  the  inception 
of  our  effort  to  do  something  about  Sat- 
urday night  specials.  To  suggest  that  the 
criteria  of  this  bill  just  deal  with  price  is 
just  not  true  because  some  of  the  most 
critical  invective  directed  at  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  that  there  are  a  few  very 
expensive  weapons  that  you  can  still  hide 
in  your  fist. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  apply 
an  objective  criterion  that  does  not  need 
further,  subjective  evaluation  as  the  very 
well  Intentioned  but  almost  meaningless 
test  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
have  to  be  evaluated  and  structured.  His 
amendment  would  lead  we  know  not 
where. 

I  suggest  that  the  test  which  Is  pres- 
ently In  the  committee  bill  has  been  ap- 
plied since  1968  very  effectively  to  foreign 
weapons.  We  know  what  it  means.  It  is 
very  specific.  We  know  how  to  apply  it. 
and  we  are  not  opening  new  ground  and 
applying  a  new  test  that  really  has  never 
been  tried  and  about  which  we  know 
almost  none  of  the  specifics. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
what  Mr.  Harold  A.  Serr,  Director  of  the 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  Division 
of  IRS  for  6  years — until  he  retired  in 
July  of  1970 — said  about  this  subject.  He 
is  one  of  the  acknowledged  experts  on 
firearms.  He  was  directly  responsible  for 
administering  the  factoring  criteria  with 
which  we  have  been  operating  since  1968. 
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When  he  testified  before  our  committee, 

he  had  this  to  say  about  the  safety  test: 

There  are  certain  prescribed  safety  testa. 

He  was  referring  to  the  safety  tests 
which  are  now  in  the  factoring  criteria. 
We  already  consider  certain  aspects  of 
firearms  with  respect  to  safety  and  points 
in  the  present  tests.  In  referring  to  those, 
he  said : 

There  are  certain  prescribed  safety  tests. 
These  safety  tests  could  be  greatly  expanded, 
although  from  the  standpoint  of  the  user  of 
the  weapon  or  even  society,  there  Is  little 
statistical  basis  for  doing  so.  In  all  my  ex- 
perience at  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms Division.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  com- 
plaint of  a  handgun  user  being  Injured  from 
a  faulty  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  have  to  repeat 
what  I  said  earlier.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  not  been  a  part  of 

this  debate 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  happen  to  know  a 
young  man  who  serves  in  the  State  legis- 
lature in  Alaska  who  was  out  target  prac- 
ticing with  a  .357  Magnum.  He  put  it 
down  and  picked  it  up  to  move  it  aside  to 
get  something  else.  He  picked  it  up  by 
the  barrel,  and  that  gun  did  not  have 
a  safety  device  on  it,  and  the  projectile 
went  right  through  his  neck.  He  happens 
to  be  alive  today,  by  a  miracle.  That  gun 
should  have  had  a  double-action  trigger 
and  a  grip  safety  on  it.  If  It  had,  he  would 
not  have  been  injured. 

Some  of  us  imderstand  guns  well 
enough  to  check  them  when  we  buy  them, 
to  see  what  they  are  like.  Many  people 
do  not  understand  that. 

We  are  saying  that  these  standards 
ought  to  be  involved  in  the  consideration 
and  should  not  be  a  point  test  based  upon 
pistol  weight,  upon  caliber,  upon  frame 
construction.  The  concept  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  that  you  have  to  have 
a  total  of  75  points,  under  these  crite- 
ria—so many  points  for  a  .22  caliber,  so 
many  more  points  for  7.65  millimeters. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  safety 
of  the  weapon. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  challenged 
me.  I  challenge  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
to  tell  me  one  gun  that  would  be  prohib- 
ited by  this  amendment  that  would  be 
cleared  bv  mine.  AU  I  say  is  that  beyond 
the  standards  of  6  inches  and  3  inches  on 
concealabllity,  we  would  put  specific 
safety  standards  in  the  law  so  that  these 
guns,  whenever  they  are  sold,  to  whom- 
ever they  are  sold,  would  meet  the  spe- 
cific standards. 

Again  I  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  one 
weapon  that  the  Senator's  bill  would  pro- 
hibit that  mine  would  authorize. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
talks  about  the  standards  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  This  criteria  established  in 
the  bill  are  not  my  creation.  These  stand- 
ards have  been  established  and  used 
since  1968  for  foreign  weapons.  And  they 
include  safety  factors.  They  have  been 
very  effective  in  keeping  out  approxi- 
mately 900.000  weapons,  we  are  told— at 
least  that  is  the  importation.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  test  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  going  to  meiin.  It  has  never 
been  used. 


Our  bill  will  result  in  safe  weapons, 
but  I  do  not  care  how  safe  a  weapwn  is. 
If  it  is  small  enough,  you  can  stick  it  in 
your  vest  pocket  and  go  into  somebody's 
home  or  somebody's  store  or  assault  them 
on  the  street.  That  kind  of  weapon  has 
no  sporting  purpose.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said 
that  those  are  criminal  weapons,  that  we 
ought  to  abolish  them.  His  successor.  Mr. 
Gray,  says  they  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Let  us  get  on 
with  this  bill.  Let  us  not  just  say  that  we 
are  passing  a  consiuner  protection  bill; 
because  if  that  is  all  we  have,  I  say,  with 
all  respect  to  my  friend  from  Alaska,  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  it.  I  am  going 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  defeat  it,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  perpetrate  another 
subterfuge  on  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  do  not  intimate  that  motive  to  the 
Senator.  But,  in  final  analysis,  that  is 
the  wrong  approach.  We  fought  that  out 
in  committee. 

This  is  an  effort  to  detract  from  our 
efforts,  from  the  real  purpose,  and  that 
is  to  keep  these  small,  easily  concealed 
weapons  out  of  circulation. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  But  if  we 
can  stop  the  sale  of  these  weapons  I 
think  we  will  have  made  a  contribution. 
We  know  what  test  is  being  applied  un- 
der my  bill.  We  do  not  know  what  test 
is  going  to  be  applied  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  Let  us  put  this  aside,  pass 
this  bUl,  and  recognize  that  we  have  not 
come  up  with  a  panacea  but  that  we 
have  made  some  progress  and  at  least 
know  the  direction  in  which  we  are 
headed. 

Mr.   KENNEDY.   Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  the  question  of 
safety  and  reliability,  as  I  understand— 
I  wish  the  Senator  would  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong— under  the  criteria  estab- 
lished in  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  for 
sporting  weapons,  the  concept  of  safety 
was  built  into  the  test  that  was  used  in 
the  1968  act.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  As  I  under- 
stand, a  point  system  was  developed 
which  gives  a  credit  for  various  safety 
factors.  Included  in  the  criteria  are  such 
safety  factors  as:  the  lock;  the  breech 
mechanism,  which  is  an  indication  of 
whether  the  chamber  is  loaded;  a  firing 
pin  lock;  different  kinds  of  safety  on 
grips  and  magazines,  and  other  devices 
to  insure  that  the  weapons  do  not  fire 
accidentally. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  have  been 
built  into  the  tests  of  the  1968  law;  and 
I  am  sure  that  if  there  were  additional 
suggestions,  other  than  those  which  have 
been  included,  the  Secretary  would  in- 
clude in  the  report  or  would  certainly 
make  the  additionaf  suggestions  or  rec- 
ommendations that  are  needed. 

Am  I  not  correct  in  my  observation 
about  the  matter  of  inclusion  of  safety 
as  weU  as  the  matter  of  reliability  in  the 
1968  act  as  it  applies  to  sporting  weap- 
ons? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  accura'te.  I 
do  not  know  when  the  weapon  referred 
to  by  our  friend  from  Alaska  was  pur- 
chased, but  I  should  like  to  refer  him  to 
the  criteria  in  the  bill  which  specifically 
rules  out  that  particular  kind  of  weapon 


if  it  has  that  kind  of  mechanism.  I  refer 
to  the  following  criteria  that  deal  spe- 
cifically with  safety: 

A  pistol  or  a  handgun  model  must 
have  a  positive  manually  operated  safety 
device.  Then,  on  the  safety  features:  Five 
points  if  the  pistol  has  a  locked  breech 
mechanism;  five  points  if  the  pistol  has  a 
loaded  chamber  indicator;  three  points 
if  the  pistol  has  a  grip  safety;  five  points 
if  the  pistol  has  a  magazine  safety;  and 
10  points  if  the  pistol  has  a  firing  pin 
block  or  lock. 

Further  down,  where  we  are  talking 
about  revolvers — and  this  is  mandatory 
as  a  safety  device — either  automatically 
in  the  case  of  a  double  action  firing 
mechanism,  or  by  manual  operation  in 
the  case  of  a  single  action  firing  mecha- 
nism, causes  the  hammer  to  retract  to  a 
point  where  the  firing  pin  does  not  rest 
upon  the  primer  of  the  cartridge. 

That  criteria  is  written  right  into  the 
bill.  That  is  what  is  being  applied  now 
to  foreign  weapons.  We  are  suggesting, 
let  us  apply  the  same  safety  criteria  to 
domestically  produced  weapons  as  well 
as  size  criteria. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  as  I  imderstand  the  Senator's  bill 
in  terms  of  point  criteria,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  have  75  points  or  45  points  un- 
der either  provision  of  the  bill  without 
having  safety  features  in  subsection  (b) 
or  small  section  5  on  page  5 ;  that  is,  five 
points  for  a  locked  breech  mechanism, 
five  points  for  a  loaded  chamber  Indica- 
tor, three  points  if  the  pistol  has  a  grip 
safety,  five  points  if  the  pistol  has  a  mag- 
azine safety,  and  10  points  if  the  pistol 
has  a  firing  block  or  lock.  Those  are  extra 
things.  Those  are  extra  things  if  you  have 
extra  safety.  Om-  concept  is  you  have  to 
have  those,  period.  You  caimot  have  a 
gun  clear  the  requirement  without  having 
any  of  them.  You  are  not  eliminating  un- 
safe Saturday  night  specials.  You  are 
not  eliminating  unsafe  small  guns. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  all  respect  to  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska,  that  is  not  an 
accurate  description  of  present  law.  Cer- 
tain extras  are  in  the  safety  area  on 
page  5  and  page  4  that  give  extra  points. 
There  are  also  some  mandatory  safety 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  concede  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  is  the  positive  manu- 
ally operated  safety  device.  As  I  just 
pointed  out,  that  deals  specifically  with 
firing  upon  the  dropping  of  a  gun.  The 
specific  test  that  would  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  weapon  that  shot  your  State 
legislator  friend  in  the  neck  is  applied 
now  to  foreign  Imported  weapons  and 
would  prohibit  that  kind  of  weapon  from 
being  imported  because  it  would  not  pass 
the  mandatory  test.  It  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  additional  points. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  say  again  that 
there  is  not  one  gun  that  would  be  barred 
by  the  criteria  test  that  would  be  legal- 
ized by  my  amendment,  but  as  the  Sen- 
ator stated  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
debate  in  terms  of  the  bill  before  us,  he 
stated  that  the  test  of  the  White  Labo- 
ratories foimd  that  some  of  the  most 
expensive  guns  did  not — repeat,  did  not— 
meet  the  criteria  of  the  bill.  The  criteria 
that  has  been  used  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment was  limited  to  importing  for 
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sports  purposes.  They  were  sports  guns. 
That  was  the  only  criteria  involved. 
There  were  no  safety  criteria  involved 
and  no  concept  of  reliability. 

Those  criteria  were  developed  and  de- 
termined as  to  whether  the  guns  were 
supposed  to  be  for  sports  purposes.  That 
provision  of  the  existing  law  that  has 
been  the  one  under  which  the  criteria 
were  drawn.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  agree. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  2 
minutes  on  the  bill  because  I  do  not  want 
the  record  to  show  that  silence  on  my 
part  would  indicate  agreement  to  what 
the  Senator  has  just  stated. 

We  have  applied  since  1968  a  whole 
series  of  safety  requirements.  Here  again 
I  do  not  in  any  way  impugn  the  motives 
or  insinuate  anything  other  than  the 
kindest  of  intentions  on  the  part  of  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska,  but  the  effort 
here  is  to  strike  out  the  test  that  has 
been  used  since  1968,  specifically  de- 
signed to  say  that  we  will  get  small  weap- 
ons— I  repeat,  small  weapons — out  of 
production  and  to  substitute  some  test 
that  has  never  been  tried. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  test  the 
Secretary  will  apply.  We  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  test  will  be  applied.  I,  for 
one,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  feel 
that  it  will  so  go  to  the  guts  of  the  bill 
that  we  cannot,  in  good  faith,  go  to  the 
public  and  say  that  we  have  done  any- 
thing constructive  for  them,  and  I  will 
find  myself  in  the  same  position  I  was  on; 
the  last  one,  of  having  to  vote  against  my 
own  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  no  obU- 
gation  to  change  his  position  because  I 
feel  that  strongly,  but  this  is  one  of 
those  areas  that  those  who  do  not  want 
any  effective  gun  control  have  resorted 
to  because  we  are  substituting  a  proven, 
and  well  used  test  which  has  worked  ef- 
fectively and  which  has  been  applied  to 
foreign  weapons.  It  is  substituting  that 
for  something  that  has  never  been  ap- 
plied, that  is  not  specific,  and  that  we  do 
not  know  what  we  will  wind  up  with. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
close  by  saying  in  regard  to  one  thing 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  said,  that  the 
tests  have  to  be  applied  to  all  weapons. 
My  amendment  would  apply  to  the  test 
of  reliabihty  and  safety,  yours  applies  to 
the  point  system  whereby  if  you  come  in 
on  a  total  minimum  amount  you  would 
have  a  gim  that  v/ould  clear.  It  is  not  a 
prohibition.  It  is  a  point  system  clearance 
concept. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  deny  the 
assertion  of  his  friend  from  Indiana 
that  the  specific  safety  provisions  that 
concerned  him  about  his  friend  in  Alaska, 
the  drop  test,  that  that  is  mandated  and 
would  be  required  for  all  weapons  in 
GUI-  criteria? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  may  have  misled  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  My  friend  did  not 
drop  the  gun.  He  pulled  it  toward  him. 
The  gun  trigger  went  off.  It  did  not  have 
a  double  safety  concept  in  it.  If  it  had 
had  that  concept  in  it,  where  you  had  to 
have  your  palm  on  the  handle  of  the 
revolver  before  it  could  go  off,  as  would 
be  one  of  the  secondary  tests  imder  your 
criteria,  it  would  not  have  gone  off.  It 
went  off  because  it  had  a  hair  trigger  on 


a  double  action  concept.  We  want  a  sec- 
ond safety  feature;  I  would  say  to  my 
friend,  as  I  have  said  it  twice  now.  that 
there  is  no  gim  that  would  be  legalized 
by  my  amendment  that  would  not  be  by 
yours.  I  can  tell  you  categorically  that 
many  guns  would  be  prohibited  by  my 
amendment  that  would  not  be  touched 
by  your  criteria. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Inasmuch  as  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  read  the  Senator's  amendment 
only  once,  I  cannot  answer  that  specific 
allegation,  but  I  have  read  it  that  one 
time  and  I  do  know  that  it  does  not  spe- 
cifically enumerate  specific  safety  re- 
quirements. There  is  no  specific  require- 
ment that  the  very  thing  the  Senator 
is  concerned  about  is  required  in  this 
bill.  We  do  specifically  require  two  or 
three  important  fundamental  safety  fea- 
tm-es  that  have  been  required  since  1968. 
In  addition,  we  give  points  to  the 
manufacturer  who  wants  to  go  beyond  a 
specific  requirement.  The  drop  test  is  one. 
That  has  caused  a  number  of  fatalities 
because,  when  you  drop  the  weapon,  it 
is  sitting  on  that  cartridge  and  it  goes  off, 
bang,  and  you  are  dead. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  to  change  the 
basic  control  scheme  of  S.  2507  from 
sporting  purposes  to  safety  and  reliabil- 
ity. 

Since  1968  we  have  been  controlling 
handguns  through  a  device  known  as  the 
factoring  criteria.  These  criteria  consist 
of  a  point  system,  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  with  the  concept 
of  sporting  purposes  in  mind,  under 
which  an  imported  handgun  must  meet  a 
minimum  score  before  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  country  for  distribution. 
As  all  Senators  v.ho  have  been  following 
the  progress  of  the  pending  measure  are 
aware,  this  point  system  has  been  in- 
corporated into  S.  2507  as  the  central 
means  of  control  over  all  handguns,  do- 
mestic and  foreign. 

Mr.  President,  the  fatal  flaw  in  S.  2507 
is  the  manner  in  which  it  perpetuates 
the  sporting  purposes  test  through  the 
incorporation  of  the  factoring  criteria— 
and  through  the  addition  of  proposed 
section  922 (n)  (3> ,  under  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  can  put  out  additional 
criteria  in  furtherance  of  this  sporting 
purposes  test. 

What  is  a  sporting  purpose?  The  1968 
Gim  Control  Act  does  not  say.  S.  2507 
does  not  say.  And  yet  this  is  the  stand- 
ard under  which  we  are  to  control  all 
handguns  in  this  country  if  the  bill  be- 
fore us  becomes  law.  Is  self-protection  a 
sporting  purpose?  Probably  not.  And  yet 
the  1968  act  reaffirms  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  own  firearms  for  lawful 
self-protection. 

Mr.  President,  under  S.  2507  it  is  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who  has  de- 
cided, and  who  will  decide,  what  is  a 
.sporting  purpose— without  any  legisla- 
tive guidance  whatsoever.  It  is  a  boot- 
strap opeiation  to  lake  the  present  fac- 
toring criteria  in  Treasury  regulations, 
incorporate  them  virt'ially  verbatim  into 
law.  and  then  to  say  Congiess  has  worked 
its  will  in  deciding  what  sporting  pur- 
pases  means.  S.  2507  represents  an  abro- 
gation of  congressional  responsibility  of 


the  same  type  that  occurred  in  1968  when 
we  allowed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  have  absolute  discretion  over  the 
importation  of  handguns. 

Those  who  favor  the  continued  use  of 
ihe  sporting  purposes  test  claim  it  has 
worked  since  1968  to  exclude  the  Satur- 
day night  special.  But  has  it  really? 
Where  have  many  of  these  deadly  hand- 
guns come  from  which  S.  2507  now  seeks 
to  eliminate?  From  the  same  good  folks 
who  gave  us  the  original  imported  Sat- 
urday night  special,  of  course.  They  have 
been  importing  parts  instead  of  whole 
handgims.  In  short,  they  have  not  even 
bothered  trying  to  comply  with  the 
Treasury  Department's  factoring  criteria 
point  system — they  have  simply  circum- 
vented it. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  advanced  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  sporting  purposes  test.  Under 
the  safety  and  reliability  standards  pro- 
posed in  his  amendment,  handguns  could 
be  controlled  on  the  basis  of  their  actual 
performance,  rather  than  on  some  sub- 
jective and  undefined  standard. 

Safety  and  reliability  are  capable  of 
reduction  to  objective  standards.  In  or- 
der to  pass  tests  under  these  standards, 
manufacturers  will  have  to  make  a  qual- 
ity firearm.  This  will  accomplish  the 
stated  puipose  of  S.  2507  in  a  more  efiB- 
cient  and  equitable  way.  The  so-called 
Saturday  night  specials  are  not  quality 
handguns.  No  matter  what  you  do  to  the 
sights,  grips,  barrel  length,  and  other  ex- 
ternal features  which  relate  to  the  sport- 
ing purposes  concept,  you  will  not  im- 
prove the  safety  of  such  guns.  To  put 
out  a  good  firearm  requires  time,  skill, 
and  quality  controls.  No  proliferation  of 
Saturday  night  specials  would  result  un- 
der these  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  key  amend- 
ment. I  have  been  most  impressed  with 
the  discussion  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  individual  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  S.  2507.  I  urge  all  Senators 
to  consult  these  views  prior  to  voting  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gahbrell),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  ,  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  ,  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  is  detained  on  official  business. 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  35, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 

[No.  361  Leg.] 
TEAS— 35 


Aiken 

AUen 

Allott 

Baker 

BeaU 

BeUmoa 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 


Anderson 

Bayb 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Ervln 
Pong 
Pulbrlght 
Harris 


Chiles 

Eastland 

Edwards 


Etominlck 

Eagleton 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 

Gurwey 

Hansen 

Hruska 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Mansfield 

Metcalf 

MlUer 

NAYS— 57 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUings 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Mess 

Muskle 

NOT  VOTING— 8 


Packwood 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Nelson 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tatt 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Williams 


Oambrell 

Grlffln 

McGee 


McGovern 
Mundt 


So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15417)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  that  the 
House  receded  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
3,  21.  64.  68,  and  70  to  the  bill  and  con- 
curred therein;  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  19, 
24.  51.  52.  54.  66,  and  76  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  9545.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(b) 
of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands relating  to  qualifications  necessary  for 
election  as  a  member  of  the  legislature;  and 

HJl.  14106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend 
the  Gim  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Chair  please  clear  the 
weU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  please  clear  the  well  and  return  to 
their  seats  or  go  to  the  cloakrooms. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows:  That  section  925(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6) ;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  wltli  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt ,  or  Importation  of  any 
lawfully  acquired  firearm  or  ammunition  In- 
tended to  be  used,  solely  for  testing  of  any 
such  firearm  cr  ammunition  for  a  profes- 
sional Journal  or  sporting  magazine,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasviry."  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use 
any  such  firearms  for  any  purpose  other  than 
testing  and  evaluation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
yield  ms^self  3  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  manager  of  vhe  bill  and 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  also 
with  the  distinguished  ranking  Repub- 
lican Member,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  . 

The  amendment  would,  in  my  opinion, 
correct  a  serious  inequity  that  has  arisen 
in  the  gim  law  of  1968.  It  is  really  of  a 
technical  nature  and  would  simply  pro- 
vide for  bona  fide  writers  for  sporting 
Journals  and  magazines  who  evaluate 
weapons  as  part  of  their  business. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
bf  authorized  to  issue  regulations  that 
would  carefully  limit  this  exception.  This 
croup  of  professionals  seek  firearms  and 
could  obtain  firearms  provided  gratui- 
tously to  test  them  and  then  to  reduce 
to  writing  their  impressions,  among 
others,  of  the  weapon's  technical  per- 
formance for  publication  in  sporting 
magazines  or  journals.  That  is  aH.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  empowered 
to  Issue  regulations  requiring  that  the 
ir.divldual  establish  beyond  question  that 
he  is  bona  fide,  that  he  is  legitimately 
employed  in  this  specific  occupation  or 


profession,  that  his  interest  in  obtain- 
ing a  weapon  is  based  solely  upon  a  two- 
fold professional  objective:  The  testing 
of  the  firearm  and  the  writing  of  the 
results  for  publication.  The  Secretary 
would  make  certain  as  well  that  the  dis- 
position of  any  such  firearm  is  carefully 
controlled. 

I  should  point  out  that  just  as  a  par- 
ticular hardship  exists  for  legitimate 
collectors,  certain  Army  persormel  and 
others  under  the  gun  law  for  which  spe- 
cial consideration  was  provided,  so,  too, 
has  an  imjust  burden  been  placed  upon 
the  special  category  of  professionals 
known  as  the  "outdoor  writer"  for  which 
consideration  should  be  given.  In  large 
part,  his  livelihood  is  dependent  greatly 
upon  his  ready  access  to  weapons  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  seek  here  to 
modify  the  law.  I  understand  that  only 
about  500  to  1,000  such  persons  exist  in 
this  category  all  across  the  land. 

In  this  regard,  the  plight  of  the  out- 
door writer  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Mr.  Nonnan  Strung,  a  member  of  the 
Outdoor  Writers  Association.  I  think  his 
case,  and  the  case  of  all  those  who  share 
his  particular  professional  endeavor  was 
stated  clearly  and  convincingly  in  his 
letter  to  me  of  some  time  ago.  I  quote 
that  letter: 

I  don't  want  to  compete  with  local  gun 
dealers  who  have  to  make  a  living  through 
sales,  and  who  have  a  great  deal  of  overhead 
tied  up  In  their  places  of  business.  In  other 
words,  I  think  I  have  a  perfectly  legitimate 
reason  to  have  a  firearms  permit,  yet  that 
permit  was  denied  me.  As  a  result,  my  job 
as  an  outdoor  writer  Is  just  a  little  tougher, 
and  wUl  prove  a  lot  more  expensive.  That, 
sir,  seems  to  be  unfair  and  inequitable  "gun 
control"  .  .  .  hardly  In  the  Interest  of  public 
safety,  and  detrimental  to  my  legitimate 
business  and  the  gun-owning  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  m-ge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  amendment  carefully  and  I 
have  discussed  it  with  the  staff  of  the 
committee.  This  problem  was  studied 
during  the  hearings.  We  are  talking 
about  the  very  few  highly  specialized  in- 
dividuals who  are  really  professionals  in 
the  field  and  who  are  going  to  be  using 
these  weapons  for  tests  only.  Any  other 
use  would  be  unlawful. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  think  this  is  a  legitimate  amendment.  I 
am  glad  to  add  my  support  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
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At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  section: 

That    section    1202(a)     of    the    Omnibus 

Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 

Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "In 

commerce  or  affecting  commerce". 

(b)  Section  1202(b)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
is  amended  by  strlkmg  out  the  words  "In 
commerce  or  affecting  conunerce". 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  achieve  what  we  thought 
we  did  with  the  bill  that  passed  a  year 
ago  when  the  Senate  with  the  House  con- 
curring made  it  against  the  law  for  a  con- 
victed felon  to  possess  or  carry  a  firearm. 
Unfortunately  by  a  divided  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  it  was  ruled  the  act 
was  not  sufficiently  clear  as  to  whether 
a  felon  could  be  found  guilty  for  pos- 
sessing a  firearm,  regardless  of  whether 
he  had  been  transporting  the  firearm  in 
commerce  or  not. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  clear  what  Congress  had  in  mind, 
that  is,  that  the  possession  of  a  firearm 
by  a  convicted  felon  is  a  crime. 

That  is  what  we  thought  we  did.  All 
the  editorial  comments  that  I  saw  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  at  that  time 
were  to  the  effect  that  it  was  very  im- 
fortunate  that  the  decision  went  in  that 
fashion,  or,  assuming  the  court  was  right, 
it  was  unfortimate  that  it  was  not  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  Congress  meant  to 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  convicted  felon  to 
possess  a  firearm. 

This  amendment  would  seek  to  make 
clear  what  I  thought  we  did,  and  what 
I  certainly  thought  I  was  doing  when  I 
offered  the  amendment.  The  Senate 
agreed  to  it  and  the  House  agreed  to  it 
in  conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  When  we  talk  about 
possession,  what  happens  to  a  person  who 
serves  a  1-year  term,  for  example,  and 
then  is  released? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  he  had  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  he  could  not  possess  a  fire- 
arm. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Under  any  circum- 
stances? The  Senator  is  not  talking  about 
a  concealed  weapon;  he  is  talking  about 
a  gim? 

Mr.  LONG.  A  person  who  is  convicted 
of  a  felony  loses  the  right  to  carry  a  fire- 
arm. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  amendment  would  apply  to  regu- 
lar sporting  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well 
as  handguns?  The  bill  before  us  does 
not  apply  to  anything  other  than  hand- 
guns. The  Senator's  amendment  would 
mean  that  if  one  of  my  native  people 
from  northern  Alaska  was  convicted  of 
a  felony  and  then  returned  to  his  home, 
he  could  not  own  a  shotgun  or  a  rifle. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  all  right  with  me  if 
a  Governor  wants  to  restore  that  right 
to  him  when  he  pardons  him.  It  is  very 
well  if  a  Governor  of  a  State  wants  to 
pardon  a  man  and  restore  his  right  to 


do  that,  but  it  would  be  a  bad  predica- 
ment for  someone  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  murder  or  a  felony  to  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  firearms.  The  right  to  do 
that  is  one  of  the  things  a  convicted  felon 
loses. 

This  is  what  the  Senate  voted  on  when 
it  voted  on  the  matter  before. 

If  in  any  respect  this  amendment  goes 
too  far,  I  would  suggest  that  it  could  be 
left  to  the  conference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  to  settle  it.  I  think 
it  is  ridiculous  to  permit  anyone  who 
was  convicted  of  armed  robbery  to  carry 
a  firearm — I  do  not  care  whether  It  is 
a  shotgim  or  a  rifle  or  any  kind  of  fire- 
arm. That  is  what  the  Senate  and  the 
House  thought  before. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Suppose  the  felon  has 
been  convicted  of  a  nonviolent  crime 
such  as  income  tax  evasion  or  embezzle- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Embezzlement  comes  un- 
der the  theft  statutes  in  our  State.  I 
assume  that  if  he  had  been  convicted 
of  theft,  he  should  be  limited. 

As  I  have  said,  if  the  amendment  goes 
too  far,  the  matter  could  be  worked  out 
in  conference  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House. 

I  think  if  we  were  going  to  err.  I  would 
rather  err  in  favor  of  limiting  the  free- 
dom of  convicted  felons  to  carry  weapons 
than  to  permit  a  murderer — or  even  a 
multiple  murderer — to  go  around  carry- 
ing a  high-powered  rifle.  If  I  were  going 
to  make  an  error,  I  would  rather  make 
it  in  favor  of  stopping  a  convicted  mur- 
derer, especially  one  who  had  taken  more 
than  one  life,  from  carrying  a  high-pow- 
ered weapon,  rather  than  permitting 
someone  who  had  committed  a  felony 
of  a  nonviolent  nature  to  carry  one.  If 
it  goes  too  far,  it  is  something  that  can 
be  worked  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
used  the  terms  "carry"  and  "possess."  If 
a  person  has  been  convicted  and  has 
served  his  time,  and  all  the  time  he  was 
serving  a  shotgim  was  hanging  over  his 
mantle  or  over  his  door,  does  the  Senator 
mean  he  is  going  to  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  shotgun  when  he  comes  back  home? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  he  is  a  convicted  felon, 
yes.  It  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  con- 
structive possession  in  his  house,  but,  if 
he  has  it  in  his  hands,  that  is  possession 
of  a  firearm. 

The  case  that  makes  this  amendment 
necessary  is  the  case  of  a  convicted  felon 
who  was  arrested  on  the  street  for  carry- 
ing a  weapon.  He  had  been  convicted  of 
a  felony,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  been  convicted  of  transporting  a 
weapon  in  interstate  commerce,  the  court 
felt  there  was  sufficient  vagueness  in  the 
law,  and  a  majority  of  the  court  held 
that  because  the  prosecution  had  failed 
to  prove  that  it  was  in  interstate  com- 
merce, conviction  was  not  sustained. 

As  I  have  said,  if  this  amendment  goes 
too  far  in  any  respect,  then  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  manager  that  the  conferees 
might  want  to  limit  this  amendment  to 


violent  felons;  but  I  would  rather  go  too 
far,  when  I  am  dealing  with  convicted 
felons,  as  make  the  mistake  of  not  going 
far  enough. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  I  raised  this  ques- 
tion with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
when  it  was  first  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  want  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  It  is  against  the  law  now.  We  are 
talking  about  whether  this  penalty  be 
limited  to  a  violent  crime,  or  a  crime 
associated  with  a  fireaxm.  That  deter- 
mination has  already  been  made. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  I  may  continue,  then  I 
shaU  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Frankly,  I  would  feel 
more  comfortable  if  it  were  more  limited, 
but  his  amendment  deals  with  what  I 
feel  is  really  a  circumvention  of  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  when  we  passed  it.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  whether  a 
person  received  his  weapon  in  interstate 
commerce  or  not  if  he  shot  someone  or 
robbed  someone  with  it.  We  intended  that 
this  statute  would  apply. 

I  wonder  if  this  question  could  be  han- 
dled in  dialog  as  legislative  intent,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  any  opinion  here, 
and  certainly  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Public  Law  90-618 — the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  is  what  we  are  talking 
about — section  921,  subsection  (20)  reads 
as  follows  with  respect  to  the  exemp- 
tions: 

The  term  "crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year"  shall 
not  Include  (a)  any  Federal  or  State  of- 
fenses pertaining  to  antdtrust  violations,  un- 
fair trade  practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or 
other  similar  offenses  relating  to  the  regula- 
tion of  business  practices  as  the  Secretary 
may  by  regtilation  designate,  or  (b)  any  State 
offense  (other  than  one  Involving  a  firearm 
or  explosive)  classified  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  as  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by 
a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  2  years  or  less. 

So  when  we  passed  the  bill  originally, 
we  did  not  Intend  to  apply  it  to  white 
collar  crime.  I  wonder  if,  by  making  it 
the  subject  of  dialog  here  today,  we 
would  not  be  enforcing  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  I  wonder  if  that  is  what 
the  Senator  intends. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  All  I 
have  in  mind  with  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
have  to  prove  that  the  man  carried  the 
weapon  in  commerce,  or  even  that  the 
weapKJn  had  moved  in  commerce,  in  order 
to  convict  a  person  convicted  of  a  felony 
of  carrying  a  firearm. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  whole  issue  raises 
a  serious  constitutional  question.  I  am 
not  going  to  address  myself  to  that,  but 
I  do  see  a  constitutional  question  in- 
volved. However,  for  clarification  pur- 
poses. Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
mean  the  felon  would  have  had  to  use  a 
firearm  in  the  commission  of  a  felony  for 
him  to  be  denied  the  right  to  carry  a  rifie. 
say,  at  any  time  in  his  life  after  he  had 
been  convicted  of  that  felony? 
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Is  that  the  state  of  the  law  as  the  dls-  Representatives  when  we  legislated 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  sees  against  convicted  felons,  having  In  mind 
j^^  '•■^^aeious  crimes  of  violence,  not  antitrust 


Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana points  out  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  as  it  presently  exists  does  not 
refer  to  so-called  white  collar  crimes  like 
antitrust  violations. 

In  other  words,  this  amends  the  Fire- 
arms Control  Act.  which  defines  the  term 
as  follows: 

The  term  "crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year"  shall  not 
Include  (A)  any  Federal  or  State  offenses  per- 
taining to  antitrust  violations,  unfair  trade 
practices,  restraints  of  trade,  or  other  slmUar 
offenses  relating  to  the  regulation  of  busi- 
ness practices  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion designate,  or  (B)  any  State  offense 
(other  than  one  Involving  a  firearm  or  ex- 
plosive) classified  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
as  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  term 
of  Imprisonment  of  two  years  or  less. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  voted  for  all  gun 
control  legislation,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  but  as  I  Interpret  what  the  Senator 
says,  just  for  hitting  a  man  with  a  rock, 
a  man  could  then  be  denied  the  right  to 
go  hunting  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Mr.  LONG.  You  would  have  to  do  a 
man  a  pretty  grievous  injury  with  that 
rock  to  go  to  jail  for  2  years. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Well,  you  can  do  a 
pretty  grievous  injury  with  a  rock. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  court  thought  enough 
of  it  to  make  it  a  felony  and  put  you  in 
the  penitentiary  for  2  years,  yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  So  the  man  does  not 
have  to  use  a  firearm  in  the  commission 
of  the  felony  in  order  to  be  denied  his 
constitutional  right  to  carry  or  go  hunt- 
ing with  a  rifle. 

Mr.  LONG.  No,  he  does  not.  For  ex- 
ample, it  could  be  armed  robbery  with 
a  knife. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  bring  some- 
thing else  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
which  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  thought  I 
knew  all  about  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  but  my  attention  has  just  been 
called  to  one  section  of  which  I  was  un- 
aware. It  says: 

A  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year  (other  than  a  crime 
Involving  the  use  of  a  firearm  or  other  weap- 
on or  a  violation  of  this  chapter  or  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act)  may  make  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  for  relief  from  the 
disabUitles  imposed  by  Federal  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  acquisition,  receipt,  transfer, 
shipment,  or  possession  of  firearms  and  In- 
curred by  reason  of  such  conviction,  and  the 
Secretary  may  grant  such  relief  if  it  Is  estab- 
lished to  his  satisfaction  that  the  circum- 
stances regarding  the  conviction,  and  the 
applicant's  record  and  reputation,  are  such 
that  the  applicant  will  not  be  likely  to  act 
In  a  manner  dangerous  to  public  safety  and 
that  the  granting  of  the  relief  would  not  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

So  one  who  does  have  such  a  disabil- 
ity, If  he  will  apply  to  the  Secretary,  can 
have  that  disability  removed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  to  supple- 
ment what  the  Senator  has  said,  this  was 
not  an  ill-considered  act  when  the  Sen- 
ate passed  it.  It  was  not  an  ill-considered 
act  of  the  Senate  nor  of  the  House  of 


violations,  and  also  had  in  mind  that  the 
right  could  be  restored  where  the  crime 
was  not  the  type  of  felony  that  ordinarily 
you  would  want  to  preclude  the  criminal 
from  using  a  firearm  again.  This  matter 
was  carefully  considered  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  when 
we  legislated,  but  the  problem  was  that 
this  was  an  amendment  to  a  Commerce 
Committee  bill,  and  the  language  was 
drafted  to  give  us  a  clear  right  to  do  un- 
der the  commerce  clause,  by  using  the 
phrase  "in  interstate  commerce"  or  "af- 
fecting interstate  commerce." 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  had  this  matter  before  them,  in- 
volving a  felon  who  was  arrested  with 
a  firearm,  the  Supreme  Court,  by  major- 
ity vote,  said  that  from  the  language  of 
the  bill  it  would  appear  that  the  trans- 
portation of  the  gun  in  interstate  com- 
merce was  an  essential  element  of  that 
crime.  The  minority,  including  the  Chief 
Justice,  said  at  that  point  it  was  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  them  that  Congress 
did  not  intend  the  movement  of  the  weap- 
on, including  the  movement  in  inter- 
state commerce,  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  offense,  but  that  the  use  of  the 
weapon  by  that  convicted  felon  was  suf- 
ficient, that  it  was  clear  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  that  the  Court  should 
hold  that  the  mere  possession  of  a  weap- 
on by  a  convicted  felon  is  suflBcient  to 
constitute  the  offense.  That  is  what  my 
amendment  would  spell  out. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Since  the  amendment  has 
no  relationship  whatever  to  the  bill  we 
are  considering,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says,  it  does  involve  a 
serious  constitutional  question,  does  not 
the  Senator  think  he  had  better  intro- 
duce it  as  a  separate  bill  and  send  it 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
troduced it  as  a  separate  bUl.  It  is  up 
at  the  desk  now,  printed  as  a  bill.  I  sent 
it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  have 
been  waiting  quite  awhile  for  the  Judi- 
ciary   Committee    to    report    it.    Quite 

frankly 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  let  his 
bill  come  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
will  certainly  promise  him  that  we  will 
bring  it  up  or  at  least  I  wUl  ask  the  com- 
mittee to  act  on  it  as  the  next  meeting. 
I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  to  make  it 
a  crime  for  a  man  merely  to  possess  a 
pistol  or  a  rifle  within  the  borders  of  a 
State.  I  think  it  is  necessary,  to  make  it 
constitutional,  that  the  possession  have 
some  relation  to  interstate  commerce. 
Congress  has  no  power  to  make  crimes 
out  of  things  which  merely  occur  with- 
in the  borders  of  a  State,  unless  they 
are  related  to  some  power  given  it  by 
the  Constitution. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  let  his  bill  be  acted  on 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  cannot 
conscientiously  support  the  amendment, 
and  I  would  be  inclined  to  vote  against 
the  bill  if  it  is  incorporated  in  the  bill. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  have  the  clerk  read  the  date 
on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cerk 
will  state  the  date. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

January  28,  1972. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  it  has  been  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  since  January  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  asks  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  take  action  on  it, 
we  would  certainly  do  so.  Fifty-four  per- 
cent of  all  the  bills  that  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate come  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. If  we  took  up  all  the  bills  on  our 
own  motion  and  without  any  request  for 
action,  we  would  get  little  work  done. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  why  I  sent  it  there. 
I  am  satisfied,  from  a  review  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  that  the  Court 
will  uphold  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Supreme  Court 
turned  this  man  loose  because  there 
was  no  evidence  that  the  g\m  had  been 
transported  in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  the  fact  that  the  stat- 
ute referred  to  the  movement  in  inter- 
state commerce,  or  affecting  interstate 
commerce.  That  is  what  the  Court  said 
it  took  out. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  Court  said  that 
the  statute,  which  was  constitutional  be- 
cause it  required  movement  in  interstate 
commerce,  required  that,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  that  it  had  been  moved  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  not  guilty. 

That  is  not  a  decision  to  the  effect  that 
Congress  could  make  it  a  crime  merely 
for  a  man  to  possess  a  gun  within  the 
borders  of  a  State. 

Mr.  LONG.  Well,  if  this  is  enacted  we 
will  certainly  find  out  whether  we  can 
make  it  unlawful  for  a  felon,  a  murderer, 
or  a  burglar  to  possess  a  gun.  There  is 
one  good  way  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
against  the  law  to  prevent  that  felon 
from  doing  what  the  Supreme  Court 
turned  him  loose  for  doing,  and  that  is  to 
pass  this  amendment,  because  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  we  have  the  power  to  make  it 
against  the  law  for  a  convicted  felon  to 
carry  a  firearm  again.  That  is  why  I 
offered  the  amendment.  I  am  satisfied  we 
have  the  power.  Maybe  we  ought  to  have 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  that 
purpose.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  gone  so  far  in  saying  what  we 
can  do  in  matters  affecting  commerce 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  they  will  uphold  it.  If  they 
will  not  uphold  it.  I  would  like  to  find 
that  out,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  offered 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  some- 
one give  me  about  5  minutes? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  who 
yields  time  for  the  opponents? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  what  position  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  going  to  take,  but  he 
has  been  such  a  constructive  force- 
one  of  the  most  able  and  helpful  mem- 
bers of  the  committee— in  the  considera- 
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tion  of  this  measure  that  I  yield  him  5 
minutes,  regardless  of  what  position  he 
may  take. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  first  place,  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill.  The  reason  the  bill  has 
progressed  this  far  is  that  it  exclusively 
deals  with  Saturday  night  specials. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  talks 
about  assassins  and  murderers.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  represented  such  people,  bu^ 
I  have  represented  people  who  operated 
blockade  stills,  and  that  act  is  a  felony. 
After  a  man  who  has  rim  a  blockade  still 
has  served  his  sentence  and  paid  his 
debt  to  society,  he  could  be  punished 
under  this  amendment  if  he  was  out  rab- 
bit hunting  or  bird  hunting  with  a  shot- 
gun. Certainly,  there  ought  to  be  some 
place  for  repentance  after  a  man  has 
paid  his  debt  to  society.  Not  only  is 
this  amendment  not  germane;  it  would 
say  that  even  though  a  man  had  paid 
his  debt  to  society  and.  like  Esau,  he 
sought  repentance  with  tears,  he  could 
not  obtain  it.  He  would  be  denied  the 
right  to  go  rabbit  himting  or  bird  hunt- 
ing just  because  he  had  been  convicted 
of  running  a  blockade  still. 

I  think  this  amendment  has  no  place 
in  this  bill.  The  amendment  probably 
would  be  imconstitutional.  because  it 
strikes  out  the  reference  in  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Act  to  interstate  commerce.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything  in  the  Constitution 
that  says  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
pass  a  law  making  the  mere  possession 
of  a  gun  within  the  borders  of  a  State, 
in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  it  had 
any  connection  with  interstate  com- 
merce, a  Federal  crime. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
ject this  amendment.  I  hate  to  be  in 
opposition  to  my  good  friend  from  Loui- 
siana. I  usually  follow  him,  but  I  think 
he  has  gone  off  on  the  wrong  trail  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  con- 
strued the  powers  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitution  as  closely  and  as  limited 
as  does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
then  those  of  us  from  the  South  would 
not  have  wasted  all  the  time  we  spent 
filibustering  against  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  We  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time 
arguing  about  the  right  to  regulate  a 
barbershop  or  to  regulate  a  hotel  or  a 
great  number  of  other  acts  which  were 
regulated  that  had  the  slightest  connec- 
tion with  commerce. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  since 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  President 
of  the  United  States,  right  or  wrong, 
have  gone  beyond  anything  necessary  to 
define  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
the  possession  of  a  firearm  by  a  con- 
victed felon.  We  did  it.  and  the  majority 
of  the  Court  did  not  hold  the  man  subject 
to  punishment,  for  the  reason  that  we 
did  not  make  it  clear  that  we  meant  to 
outlaw  the  criminal  possession  of  a  fire- 
arm by  the  convicted  felon  and  failed 
to  make  clear  that  we  were  not  trying 
to  regulate  commerce  but  to  regulate  the 
right  of  the  convicted  felon  to  possess  the 
firearm,  and  the  conviction  was  over- 
turned. 


I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
we  made  clear  to  the  Supreme  Court  that 
we  do  not  want  a  convicted  felon  carry- 
ing a  firearm  or  using  a  rlfie  or  any  other 
firearm,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
moved  across  a  State  boundary,  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  uphold  it. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  have  seen 
enough  of  these  convicted  felons  being 
turned  loose  on  technicalities  when  they 
commit  further  crimes.  This  amendment 
would  make  it  clear  that  when  a  man 
has  committed  a  crime  of  violence,  and 
if  he  has  not  been  pardoned  for  it  and 
the  right  to  carry  a  firearm  has  been  re- 
stored, it  is  a  crime  to  carry  a  firearm. 

I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  much  easier 
for  me  to  explain  to  my  constituents 
why  I  wanted  to  go  so  far  to  protect  the 
lights  of  citizens.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  the  Senator  1  min- 
ute on  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  rather  go  home 
and  explain  to  my  constituents  that  I 
wanted  to  go  the  extra  mile  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  citizens,  rather  than 
see  convicted  felons  turned  loose  on 
technicalities  when  they  proceed  to 
take  these  firearms  and  commit  further 
crimes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
like  to  oppose  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana on  this,  but  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  pointed  up 
the  constitutional  question  very  well.  It 
may  be  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
decide  that  such  an  amendment  would 
be  constitutional,  but  that  is  not  cer- 
tain. The  precedents  would  seem  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

I  suggest  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana:  Assuming  that  this  ainend- 
ment  is  of  doubtful  validity,  why  not  let 
the  State  legislatures  legislate  with  re- 
spect to  the  possession  of  a  firearm  by  a 
felon  convicted  of  a  violent  crime  when 
its  possession  does  not  involve  inter- 
state commerce  but  merely  involves  what 
is  happening  within  the  borders  of  the 
State?  The  legislatures  of  this  country 
are  not  powerless.  If  it  is  thought  to  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest,  let  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  or  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  legislate,  instead  of  our  doing 
it  in  Congress.  I  think  Congress  has  been 
meddling  too  much  in  the  affairs  of 
States  in  many  cases.  This  would  be  an 
example  of  where  I  think  we  might  ex- 
ercise some  restraint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
time.  Five  or  six  Senators  have  not  asked 
for  any  time. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

The  Senator  will  state  the  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  to  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill 
at  5  p.m.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  later 
than  5  p.m. 


Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  voted  on  at 
this  time,  do  we  immediately  go  from 
there  to  a  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  fur- 
ther debate  would  be  in  order  on  any 
amendment,  although  amendments  could 
be  offered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  armounce 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gahbrell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakoita  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDALE),  said  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting;  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrill)  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mtjndt) 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yetis  20, 
nays  72,  as  follows: 

[No.  362  Leg.] 
YEAS— 20 


Anderson 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Holllngs 

RlblcoS 

Case 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Edwards 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Fannin 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Pulbrlght 

Long 

Stevenson 

Hart 

McClellan 
NAYS— 72 

Aiken 

Domlnlck 

Muskie 

Allen 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Allott 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Baker 

Pong 

Pearson 

BeaU 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Bellmen 

Gravel 

Proxmlre 

Bennett 

Grlffln 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Gurney 

Roth 

Bible 

Hansen 

Schweiker 

Boggs 

Harris 

Scott 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Smith 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Hughes 

Spong 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Symington 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Taft 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jordan.  Idaho 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Church 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Cook 

Matblas 

Tunney 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

WUUams 

Cranston 

MlUer 

Yoxmg 

Curtis 

Montoya 

Dole 

Moss 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Chiles 

McGee 

Mundt 

Eastland 

McGovern 

PeU 

Gambrell 

Mondale 

So  Mr.  Long's  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to 
state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection.  It  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
balanbe  of  the  amendment  not  read  is 
a  definition  of  terminology. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress   assembled,  That    (a) 
chapter  51  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

••§  1116.  Murder,  nianslaughter,  or  attempt 
to  commit  murder  or  manslaugh- 
ter of  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, firemen,  or  prison  guards 
••(a)    Whoever  commits  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, or  attempt  to  commit  murder  or 
manslaughter,  or  aids  or  abets  another  In 
the   commission   of   such   murder  or   man- 
slaughter, or  attempt  to  commit  such  murder 
or  manslaughter,  of  any  State  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  fireman,  or  prison  guard  while 
such  officer,  fireman,  or  guard  Is  performing 
official  duties,  or  because  of  the  official  posi- 
tion of  such  officer,  fireman,  or  guard,  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  under  section  1111, 
section  1112,  or  section  1113  of  this  title. 
•■(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term — 
"(1)   'law  enforcement  officer'  means  any 
officer    or    employee    of    any    State    who    Is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  crim- 
inal laws  of  such  State; 

"(2)  'fireman'  means  any  person  serving 
as  a  member  of  a  fire  protective  service  or- 
ganized and  administered  by  a  State  or  a 
volunteer  fire  protective  service  organized 
and  administered  under  the  laws  of  a  State; 
••(3)  'prison  guard'  means  any  officer  or 
employee  of  any  State  who  Is  charged  with 
the  custody  or  control  In  a  penal  or  correc- 
tional Institution  of  persons  convicted  of 
criminal  violations;  and 

••(4)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  State 
or  Commonwealth,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after  item 
1115  the  following  new  item: 
"1116.  Murder,  manslaughter,  or  attempt  to 
commit  murder  or  manslaughter  of 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  fire- 
men, or  prison  guards.". 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  is  the  par- 
liamentary situation  such  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  as  manager  of  the  bill, 
is  prohibited  from  speaking  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  de- 
bate is  in  order.  ,     .,.  ^ 
Mr.  BAYH.  Then  the  Senator  for  that 
reason  will  not  speak  out  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (putting  the 
question) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  passage  of  S.  2507.  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of. 
1968.  Congress  has  been  wrestling  with 
this  problem  for  a  number  of  years  now 
and  still  no  final  solution  to  the  problem 
of  firearms  has  been  found.  Clearly,  the 
gun  control  law  of  1968  has  failed  in 
keeping  firearms  from  the  criminal  ele- 
ment, even  though  this  legislation  was 
passed  when  assassinations  were  heavy 
on  the  minds  of  everyone.  Improvements 
in  this  area  are  badly  needed  if  we  are  to 
have  any  degree  of  control  over  crime, 
and  yet  eveiy  effort  must  be  made  not  to 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens  to  purchase  firearms  for  lawful 
purposes. 

I  support  this  measure  to  control  the 
sale  and  delivry  of  domestically  pro- 
duced Saturday  night  special  handguns, 
which  because  of  their  cheapness,  low 
quality,  ease  of  concealment,  and  avail- 
ability present  a  special  problem  for  law 
enforcement  and  general  public  safety. 
I  am  a  hunter  and  a  sportsman  myself 
and  own  several  guns.  But  the  weapons 
we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill  have  no 
legitimate  sporting  purpose  and  have 
been  shown  to  be  the  predominant  fire- 
arm used  in  crime. 

The  implementation  of  the  1968  im- 
port prohibition   has  been  effective  in 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  assembled 
Saturday  night  specials.  But  the  problem 
is  still  very  much  with  us  since  the  do- 
mestic   manufacture    and    assembly    of 
these  weapons  is  not  controlled  and  great 
increases    in    domestic    assembly    and 
manufacture   have   occurred   since   the 
1968  act.  Another  aspect  to  consider  is 
the  fact  that  at  least  seven  foreign  na- 
tions have  claimed  that  our  action  to 
forbid  the  importation  of  foreign  Satur- 
day night  specials  while  not  controlling 
sales  of  the  domestic  variety  has  con- 
stituted a  clear  violation  of  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Trade  and  Tariffs.  The  GATT  requires 
uniform  treatment  for  "like  products." 
This   is  interpreted  to  mean  that  we 
should  permit  any  firearm  to  be  imported 
that  we  permit  to  be  produced  domes- 
tically. And  today,  though  we  have  vir- 
tually no  restriction  on  domestic  produc- 
tion of  firearms,  we  do  restrict  their  im- 
portation. 

I  concur  with  Commissioner  Nichols  of 
the  Detroit  Police  Department  when  he 
stated  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  statistics  alone  are  inadequate  as  a 
measure  of  this  problem.  But  they  do 
give  us  an  indication  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  and  they  do  tell  us  clearly 
that  we  have  more  homicides  than  ever 
before  and  almost  all  of  the  additional 
homicides  are  being  committed  with 
handguns.  In  fact,  the  number  of  hand- 
gims  in  the  country  is  increasing  by  ap- 
proximately 2.5  million  annually. 

There  are  several  measures  concern- 
ing firearms  legislation  pending  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  several  of 
which  would  ban  all  handguns  entirely 
v.ith  certain  very  limited  exceptions.  I 
feel  those  measures  demand  further 
study  and  careful  research  to  determine 
whether    their    enactment    would    con- 


stitute an  infringement  upon  the  rights 
of  individual  citizens.  But  the  measure 
we  have  before  us  has  already  been  given 
thorough  study.  It  involves,  really,  the 
implementation  of  existing  importation 
criteria  to  domestic  sale  and  delivery. 
These  criteria  have  been  used  for  more 
than  3  years  in  the  determination  of 
eligibility  for  handgun  importation  and 
ought  to  be  applied  domestically  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Harold  Bergan,  a  staff  aide  to  Con- 
gressman Yates,  of  Illinois,  put  it  well,  I 
believe,  when  he  stated  before  the  sub- 
committee : 


Each  day  that  passes  without  this  legisla- 
tion will  mean  that  an  additional  2  thousand 
cheep  handguns  will  find  their  way  Into  the 
American  market.  The  time  to  stop  Is  now. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  presently  before 
the  Senate.  S.  2507,  designed  to  amend 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  This  bill 
would  close  the  loophole  that  now  exists 
in  the  1968  act,  by  applying  the  same 
ban  on  the  sale  and  delivery  of  domesti- 
cally made  cheap  and  inaccurate  hand- 
guns, referred  to  as  "Saturday  night  spe- 
cials." that  now  applies  to  these  foreign- 
made  firearms. 

This  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  bill,  when  enacted,  would  serve  to 
greatly  slow  down  the  horrifying  weap- 
ons traffic  within  our  society. 

The  weapons  referred  to  in  this  leg- 
islation are  small,  inexpensive  revolvers, 
usually  of  .22  caliber  or  .25  caliber  de- 
sign. They  are  weapons  that  are  unsuit- 
able for  sporting  purposes — with  the  only 
possible  use  being  the  killing  and  crip- 
pling of  other  human  beings.  This  bill 
would  not,  as  described  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  "mistakenly   deprive 
millions  of  law-abiding  citizens  of  a  type 
of  firearm  particularly  suited  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  families  and  businesses." 
In  fact,  by  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  today,  the  bill 
exempts  all  handguns  that  are  privately 
owned  and  intended  for  personal  protec- 
tion and  which  are  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  the 
criteria  of  the  bill.  In  this  way,  those 
handgtm  models  which  are  not  suitable 
for  sporting  purposes  but  are  usable  for 
self- protection,  and  meet  the  standards 
established  by  this  act,  can  still  be  le- 
gally sold  and  delivered.  I  believe  that 
if  handguns  are  to  be  permitted  in  some 
form  other  than  exclusively  for  law  en- 
forcement officers,   the  personal  safety 
of  all  citizens  must  be  an  important  con- 
cern of  the  Members  of  this  body  of 
Congress. 

The  handguns  to  which  S.  2507  applies 
are  easily  accessible  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  purchase  one.  These  deadly  in- 
struments are  also  extremely  plentiful. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  700,000  of 
these  Saturday  night  specials  were  man- 
ufactured in  this  country  in  1969,  and 
approximately  1  million  produced  in 
1970.  It  is  now  believed  that  these  unsafe 
and  unsuitable  weapons  account  for  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  aimual 
proliferation  of  the  2.5  million  hand-held 
guns  manufactured  for  private  sale  in 
the  United  States  each  year. 

Because  of  their  accessibility  and  the 
ease  with  which  these  particular  guns 
may  be  concealed,  the  Saturday  night 
specials  are  becoming  increasingly  mis- 
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used  by  criminals  in  this  country.  In  1970, 
handguns  accounted  for  some  8,000  hom- 
icides in  the  United  States,  or  60  percent 
of  all  homicides  in  that  1  year.  Of  these 
handgun  homicides,  42  percent  were 
caused  by  the  Saturday  night  special. 

Pistols  and  revolvers  have  become  in- 
creasingly dangerous  to  this  country's 
police  officers.  In  1970,  100  policemen 
were  fatally  struck  down,  73  of  which 
were  murdered  by  handguns.  In  1971,  the 
total  number  of  policemen  killed  in  the 
United  States  increased  to  121,  with  94 
murdered  by  handguns. 

Saturday  night  specials  must  be  con- 
trolled. The  majority  of  our  citizens  and 
law  enforcement  officers  realize  the  dan- 
ger of  these  guns  and  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept strict  controls.  L.  Patrick  Gray,  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  FBI  recently  re- 
iterated this  belief  when  he  stated,  as 
quoted  in  a  Washington  Post  editorial: 

These  firearms  have  been  utilized  In  so 
many  of  our  homicides  that  we  ought  to 
control  them. 

He  also  stated,  in  referring  to  the 
Saturday  night  specials : 

They  ought  to  be  banned  totally,  com- 
pletely, and  thoroughly. 

I  strongly  support  the  bill  before  us, 
S.  2507.  However,  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I 
have  continually  and  actively  supported 
more  stringent  controls  on  all  firearms. 
I  believe  that  the  controls  on  these  weap- 
ons must  go  further  than  just  banning 
the  domestic  sale  and  deUvery  of  the 
Saturday  night  special.  With  deep  per- 
sonal conviction.  I  believe  that  several  of 
the  amendments  introduced  to  this  bill, 
such  as  those  of  Senators  Hart.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Stevenson,  would  have  ade- 
quately and  effectively  strengthened  our 
existing  laws  in  order  to  curb  this  im- 
moral attack  on  our  citizens. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Kennedy.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  the  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  the  licensing  of  every  gun 
owner  would  greatly  reduce  criminal 
possession  of  firearms  and,  in  turn,  help 
to  curb  the  viblent  crimes  that  are  de- 
stroying the  lives  of  irmumerable  Amer- 
icans. 

My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  hps  had 
a  licensing  and  registration  program  in 
effect  since  1966.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
Staffs  which  has  adopted  such  strin- 
gent controls.  New  Jersey's  program  is 
most  similar  to  the  provision  offered  by 
Senator  Kennedy  in  calling  for  national 
licen-sing  and  registration,  and  the  aims 
and  principles  of  our  program  comport 
V.  ith  these  of  Senator  Kennedy's  amend- 
ment. 

In  addition.  New  Jersey's  program  has 
hrcn  very  successful.  It  has  not  proven 
to  be  an  enormous  burden  on  the  citizens 
of  that  State,  but  has.  rather,  been  very 
efiective  in  keeping  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  ineligible  and  unfit  to  own 
these  weapons.  Within  the  first  2  years 
of  operation.  1.795  people  were  denied 
application  for  permits.  Approximately 
65  percent  of  these  denials  were  because 
of  criminal  records — including  first- 
degree  murder,  rape,  burglary,  and 
breaking  and  entering.  Other  reasons  for 
denials  included  pubUc  health,  safety, 
and  welfare  reasons,  medical  and  mental 
reasons,  and  narcotics  and  alcoholism 
problems. 


In  1969,  the  Duke  University  Law  Jour- 
nal published  a  study  In  which  data 
analysis  techniques  were  employed  to 
examine  the  efficacy  of  State  and  munici- 
pal controls  on  handguns.  The  authors 
concluded  that  New  Jersey's  gun  con- 
trol legislation  saves  21  to  32  lives  per 
million  population  per  year.  And  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale  they  estimated  that  such 
control  would  save  4.200  to  6,400  lives 
per  year. 

These  statistics  clearly  indicate  the 
need  for  more  stringent  legislation  on 
gun  control. 

In  addition,  after  serious  consideration 
and  complete  and  careful  analysis  of  the 
consequences,  I  supported  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Hart  that  called 
for  a  ban  on  the  ownership  of  all  hand- 
gtms. 

My  action  was  a  result  of  my  personal 
belief  that  there  is  no  substantial  and  re- 
sponsible justification  for  private  owner- 
ship of  the  handgun. 

The  25  million  handguns  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  proven  to  be  a  threat  to 
public  safety.  They  have  caused  severe 
and  fatal  injury  and  repeated  heartache 
to  innumerable  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
Although  handguns  are  only  27  percent 
of  all  firearms  in  the  United  States,  these 
weapons  account  for  the  majority  of  fire- 
arm injuries  and  assaults  that  occur. 

The  handgun  has  been  involved  with 
crimes  that  have  repeatedly  caused  both 
personal  and.  national  tragedy  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  seen  leaders  of 
this  Nation  struck  down  by  the  easily 
concealed  weapon.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  a  handgun  had  not  been  available, 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  would  have  lived  to 
stand  trial.  Robert  Kennedy  would  be 
here  to  care  for  his  children  and  provide 
inspiration  to  millions,  and  George  Wal- 
lace would  not  be  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair. 

But  we  are  not  just  concerned  with 
national  leaders  and  politicians.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  lives  of  every 
citizen  in  this  country.  It  is  time  to  stop 
this  national  fratricide  in  our  streets,  our 
homes,  and  our  businesses. 

These  weapons  are  purchased  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  with  sincere  intent  of 
protecting  their  homes.  But  I  believe  we 
are  only  kidding  ourselves  in  believing 
that  a  handgun  in  the  home  is  truly  in 
one's  best  interest. 

It  has  been  determined  that  a  great 
percentage  of  handguns  confiscated  from 
criminals  by  law  enforcement  authorities 
are  stolen  weapons  from  homes. 

More  tragically,  however,  it  is  not  just 
the  criminal  who  is  injuring  and  killing 
our  citizens.  As  it  was  brought  out  in  the 
debate  on  this  amendment,  81  percent  of 
the  cases  of  killings  here  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  were  either  of  a  member  of  the 
household,  or  a  neighbor  or  friend. 

This  is  a  sad  reality.  We  must  face  up 
to  the  facts  and  figures  before  us  and 
begin  to  protect  our  families  and  friends. 
The  citizens  of  this  Nation  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  handguns  can  and  do  kill 
people,  and  that  unless  we  face  this  is- 
sue soon,  we  will  inevitably  face  a  grim- 
mer and  more  bloody  future.  This  reality 
must  be  fully  and  completely  understood. 
Mr.  President,  it  has  been  with  deep 
personal  conviction  that  I  have  support- 
ed the  amendments  to  this  bill  that  would 


have  strengthened  and  improved  our  gun 
control  laws. 

I  am  confident  that  the  banning  of 
the  domestic  sale  and  deUvery  of  the 
"unsafe  and  unsuitable"  deadly  weapons 
known  as  Saturday  night  specials  will 
begin  to  curb  a  grave  national  problem 
whose  dimensions  are  so  tremendous  as 
to  lull  us  into  a  state  of  acquiescence,  to 
be  shaken  only  when  the  prominent 
among  us  become  victims.  The  battle 
against  the  terrible  misuse  of  firearms  in 
our  country  must  l>e  fought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  For  upon  that  conclusion 
rests  questions  of  life  and  death. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  METCALF  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  Uve  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Mondale).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell* 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gamerell)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt  > 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68. 
nays  25.  as  follows: 


[No.  353 
YEAS- 


Leg 
-68 


Aiken 

All.)tt 

nntierson 

B;i.h 

Beall 

BeMmon 

Brock 

E.:ckley 

Bvir  Jicic 
Byrd, 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Eyri.  Rcbfrt  C 
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Chiles 
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Ci.opcr 
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Harn-i 

Hart 
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Ha- field 
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■nih;-, 

Ki'tnp'-rry 

'u.)i:vp 

Jackson 
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Kenne.Iy 
T  on' 
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M.ithUs 
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Church 

Dimtiiiik 
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Pa  store 

Pearsnn 

Percy 

Fro.\!iilre 

Ranc'.lph 

Riblcoff 

Roth 

Sfott 

Smith 

Sparlm  m 

Spoil  -. 

Ste\'-n?,)n 
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Thi'r::ioil  I 

Turnr-y 
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Youn  ' 
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M  s*: 

Packw.  L'ti 
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Stevens 

Taft 

Tower 


Welcker 


PRESENT  AND  GIVING   A  LIVE  PAIR.   AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED — 1 

Metcair,  against. 


Eastland 
Oambrell 


NOT  VOTING— 6 
McOee  Mundt 


Mondale 


Pell 


So  the  bill  <S.  2507)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  2507 

An  act  to  apply  the  same  standards  to  pro- 
hibit  the   sale   of  domestically   produced 
Saturday  night  special  handguns  as  have 
been    applied    to    foreign-made    Saturday 
night  special  handguns  since  adoption  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Handgun  Control 
Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  2.  Section  921(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (20)  the  following: 

"(21)  The  term 'handgun' means  a  flrearm 
designed  to  be  flred  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.  The  term  also  Includes  a  combination 
of  parts  m  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  person  from  which  a  handgun  can 
be  assembled.  The  term  does  not  Include 
antique  firearms. 

"(22)  The  term  'handgun  model'  means  a 
handgun  of  a  particular  design,  specification, 
and  designation." 

Src.  3.  Section  922(b)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 

(a)  striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(4)  thereof  the  word  "and"; 

(b)  striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 

(5)  thereof  the  period  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon; 

(c)  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  thereof  the 
following: 

"(6)  any  handgun  model  unless  such 
handgun  model  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  922(a)  of  this 
title.";  and 

(d)  deleting  the  final  sentence,  which  be- 
gins with  the  words  "Paragraph  (4)  of  this", 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  a  sale  or  delivery  to  any 
research  organization  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  flre- 
arm to  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  State,  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  to  any  duly  commissioned  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof  or  of  any  State,  de- 
partment, agency  or  political  subdivisions 
thereof  (Including  but  not  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  police  officers) 
properly  authorized  to  carry  such  firearms 
In  hla  official  capacity.  Paragraph  (6)  of  thU 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  de- 
livery by  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  dealer  to  a  licensed  deal- 
er of  any  flrearm  Intended  to  be  sold  or  de- 
livered to  any  government  or  agency  thereof 
or  person  entitled  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
to  have  such  firearms  sold  or  delivered  to  him. 
Paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  the  sale  or  delivery  to  a  licensed 
collector  or  licensed  dealer  of  any  flrearm 
which  Is  a  curio  or  relic,  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regulation  define.  Paragraph  (6)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  occasional, 
sporadic  sales  of  single  handguns  by  a  li- 
censed collector  who  la  not  a  dealer,  as  de- 
fined by  section  921(a)  of  this  title." 

Sec.  4.  Section  922  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(n)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  for 
■ale  or  delivery  by  a  licensed  dealer,  licensed 


Importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
collector  any  handgun  model  unless  he  has 
caused  to  be  evaluated  and  tested  represent- 
ative samples  of  such  handgun  model  and 
has  found  that : 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  pistol,  the  handgun 
model: 

"(A)  has  a  positive  manually  operated 
safety  device;  and 

"(B)  has  a  combined  length  and  height  In 
excess  of  10  Inches  with  the  height  (right 
angle  measurement  to  the  barrel  without 
the  magazine  or  extension)  being  at  least  4 
inches  and  the  length  being  at  least  6  Inches; 
and 

"(C)  attains  a  total  of  at  least  75  points 
under  the  following  criteria: 

"(I)  Overall  length:  one  point  for  each 
one-fourth  Inch  over  6  Inches; 

"(11)  Frame  construction:  (a)  15  points  if 
investment  cast  steel  or  forged  steel,  (b)  20 
points  If  investment  cast  HTS  aUoy  or  forged 
HTS  alloy; 

"(HI)  Pistol  Weight:  one  point  for  each 
ounce,  with  the  pistol  unloaded  and  the 
magazine  in  place; 

"(Iv)  Caliber:  (a)  zero  points  if  the  pistol 
accepts  only  .22  caliber  short  or  .25  caliber 
automatic  ammunition,  (b)  three  points  If 
the  pistol  accepts  either  .22  caliber  long 
rifle  anmiunltlon  or  any  ammunition  within 
the  range  delimited  by  7.65  mUllmeter  and 
.380  caliber  automatic,  (c)  10  points  If  the 
pistol  accepts  9  millimeter  parabellum  am- 
munition or  over,  (d)  in  the  case  of  ammuni- 
tion not  falling  within  one  of  the  classes 
listed  above,  such  nimiber  of  points  not 
greater  than  ten  (following  the  classification 
schedule  above  as  nearly  as  Is  practicable)  as 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  appropriate  to 
the  suitabUlty  for  sportmg  purposes  or  for 
personal  protection  of  handgun  models  de- 
signed for  such  ammunition; 

"(V)  Safety  features:  (a)  flve  points  if  the 
pistol  has  a  locked  breech  mechanism,  (b) 
five  points  if  the  pistol  has  a  loaded  chamber 
indicator,  (c)  three  points  if  the  pistol  has 
a  grip  safety,  (d)  five  points  If  the  pistol  has 
a  magazine  safety,  (e)  10  points  if  the  pistol 
has  a  firing  pin  block  or  lock;  and 

"(vi)  Mlicellaneous  equipment:  (a)  two 
points  if  the  pistol  has  an  external  hammer, 
(b)  10  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  double  ac- 
tion firing  mechanism,  (c)  flve  points  if  the 
pistol  has  a  drift  adjustable  target  sight,  (d) 
10  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  click  adjustable 
target  sight,  (e)  flve  points  if  the  pistol  has 
target  grips,  (f)  two  points  if  the  pistol  has 
a  target  trigger;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  revolver,  the  handgun 
model: 

"(A)  has  an  overall  frame  length  of  four 
and  one-half  Inches  measured  on  a  line  par- 
allel to  the  barrel;  and 

"(B)  has  a  barrel  length  of  at  least  three 
Inches;  and 

"(C)  has  a  safety  device  which,  either  (1) 
automatically  In  the  case  of  a  double  action 
flrlng  mechanism  or  (11)  by  manual  opera- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  single  action  flrlng 
mechanism,  causes  the  hammer  to  retract  to 
a  point  where  the  flrlng  pin  does  not  rest 
upon  the  primer  of  the  cartridge.  Once  ac- 
tivated, such  safety  device  must  be  capable 
of  withstanding  the  Impact  of  a  weight, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  revolver,  dropped 
a  total  of  flve  times  from  a  height  of  36 
Inches  above  the  rear  of  the  hammer  spur 
onto  the  rear  of  the  hanmier  spur  with  the 
revolver  resting  In  a  position  such  that  the 
line  of  the  barrel  Is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon;  and 

"(D)  attains  a  total  of  at  least  45  points 
under  the  following  criteria : 

"(1)  Barrel  length:  one-half  point  for  each 
one-fourth  inch  that  the  barrel  Is  longer  than 
4  Inches: 

"(11)  Frame  construction:  (a)  15  points  If 
investment  cast  steel  or  forged  steel,  (b) 
20  points  If  Investment  cast  HTS  alloy  or 
forged  HTS  alloy; 


"(111)  Revolver  weight:  one  point  for  each 
ovmce  with  the  revolver  unloaded; 

"(iv)  Caliber:  (a)  zero  points  If  the  re- 
volver accepts  only  .22  caliber  short  or  M 
caliber  ACP,  (b)  three  points  if  the  revolver 
accepts  .22  caliber  long  rifle  or  anununltlon 
in  the  range  between  .30  caliber  and  .38 
S&W,  (c)  four  points  If  the  revolver  accepts 
.38  caliber  special  ammunition,  (d)  flve 
points  if  the  revolved  accepts  .357  magntun 
or  over,  (e)  In  the  case  of  ammunition  not 
falling  within  one  of  the  classes  listed  above, 
such  number  of  points  not  greater  than  flve 
(following  the  classification  schedule  above 
as  nearly  as  practicable)  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  appropriate  to  the  suitability 
for  sporting  purposes  or  for  personnel  pro- 
tection of  handgun  models  designed  for  such 
ammunition;  and 

"(v)  Miscellaneous  equipment:  (a)  flve 
points  if  the  revolver  has  either  drift  or  click 
adjustable  target  sights,  (b)  flve  points  if 
the  revolver  has  target  grips,  (c)  flve  points 
If  the  revolver  has  a  target  hammer  and  a 
target  trigger. 

"(o)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  reduce  the  length  of  the  barrel  or  the 
overall  length  of  a  handgun  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  sale  and  delivery 
If  as  a  result  of  such  modlflcation  the  hand- 
gun no  longer  meerts  the  standards  for  ap- 
proval set  forth  In  subsection  (n)  of  this 
section. 

"(p)  The  Secretary  shall  give  written  noti- 
flcatlon  of  the  results  of  evaluation  and  test- 
ing conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (n) 
of  this  section  to  the  licensee  submitting 
samples  of  a  handgun  model  for  such  eval- 
uation and  testing.  If  any  handgun  model 
falls  to  meet  the  standards  for  approval,  the 
Secretary's  notlflcation  shall  state  specifical- 
ly the  reasons  for  such  flndlng.  Any  such 
notlflcation  of  approval  or  failure  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  At  least 
once  each  year  the  Secretary  shall  compile 
a  list  of  all  handgun  models  which  are 
then  approved  for  sale  or  delivery  under  sub- 
section (n)  of  this  section,  which  list  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
furnished  annually  to  each  licensee  under 
this  chapter. 

"(q)   Any  licensee  submitting  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  testing  a  handgun  model  which 
is   subsequently    found    not    In    compliance 
with  relevant  standards  shall  have  ten  days 
from  receipt  of  notlflcation  of  noncompliance 
within  which  to  submit  In  writing  specific 
objections  to  such  flndlng  and  a  request  for 
retestdng  such  model,  together  wtlh  Justifi- 
cation therefor.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  re- 
quest the  Secretary  shall  promptly  arrange 
for  retestlng  and  thereafter  notify  the  ag- 
grieved party  of  the  results,  if  he  determines 
sufficient   Justification   for   retestlng  exists. 
Should  he  determine  that  retestlng  is  not 
warranted,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  noti- 
fy the  aggrieved  party  as  to  such  determina- 
tion. In  the  event  that  upon  retestlng  the 
Secretary's  finding  remains  adverse,  or  that 
the    Secretary   finds   retestlng   Is   not   war- 
ranted, the  aggrieved  party  may  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  notice 
of  such  finding  file  a  petition  In  the  United 
States  district  court  in  the  district  In  which 
the  aggrieved  party  has  his  principal  place  of 
business  In  order  to  obtain  Judicial  review 
of  such  finding.  Such  review  will  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  706 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code." 

SEC.  5.  Section  925(d)(3)  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  firearm  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 5846(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  Is  not  a  surplus  military  firearm; 
and  if  a  handgun,  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  922  (n)  of  this 
title;  or" 

SEC.  6.  (a)  Section  921(a)  of  title  lo. 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  section 
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2,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following: 

"(23)  The  term  'Inunedlate  family  means 
direct  lineal  descendants  (Including  adopted 
children)  and  ascendants  of  the  transferor. 

"(24)  The  term  'sporting  firearm'  means  a 
flrearm  which  is  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  or  readily  adaptable  to 
sporting  purposes."  „  ..  ^ 

(b)  Section  922(a)(3)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
clause  "(C)"  as  clause  "(E)",  and  by  insert- 
ing after  clause  (B)  the  following  new 
clauses:  "(C)  shall  not  apply  to  the  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States  of  a  sporting 
rifle  or  sporting  shotgun  In  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  section  925(d)  (3) :  Pro- 
vided, That  not  more  than  one  sporting  rifle 
and  one  sporting  shotgun  shall  be  Imported 
by  a  person  during  any  calendar  year;  (D) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  transportation  or  re- 
ceipt of  a  sporting  rlfie  or  sporting  shotgun 
transferred  by  Its  lawful  owner  to  a  member 
of  his  Immediate  family;". 

(c)  Section  922(a)(5)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  clause  "(B)"  as 
clause  "(C)",  and  by  inserting  after  clause 
(A)  the  following  new  clause:  "(B)  the 
transfer,  transportation,  or  delivery  of  a 
sporting  rifle  or  sporting  shotgun  by  its  law- 
ful owner  to  a  member  of  his  Immediate 
family.". 

(d)  Section  925(d)  (3)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  5  of  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  "the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
meets  the  definition  of  a  sporting  flrearm  as 
defined  In  this  chapter,  excluding  siu-plus 
military  flrearms.  except  that  In  any  case  In 
which  a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  Is  not  a  li- 
censed importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  col- 
lector seeks  to  Import  a  sporting  rifle  or 
sporting  shotgun  by  mail  order,  such  person 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age;". 

(e)(1)  Section  926  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Secretary  shall  compile  and  maintain  an  Im- 
portation list  containing  descriptions  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  which  he  determines  to  be  gen- 
erally recognized  as  particularly  suitable  for 
or  readily  adaptable  to  sporting  purposes.". 

(2)  The  caption  of  such  section  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"5  926.  Rules  and  regulations:  Importation 
list". 

(3)  Item  926  of  the  analysis  of  chapter  44 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"926.  Rules  and  regulations;  Importation 
list.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Sections  926,  927,  and  928.  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  all 
references  thereto,  are  redesignated  as  sec- 
tions 927,  928,  and  929,  respectively. 

(b)  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  925  the 
following  new  section: 

"f  926.  Compensation  for  reasonable  value  of 
handguns  voluntarily  transferred 
to  law  enforcement  agencies 

"(a)  A  person  may  at  any  time  transfer 
to  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency  designated  by  the  Secretary 
any  handguns  owned  or  possessed  by  such 
person. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  transfer  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  a  handg;un  model  which 
the  Secretary  has  evaluated  and  tested  pur- 
suant to  section  922 (n)  of  this  title  and 
not  approved  for  sale  or  delivery  by  a  li- 
censee under  this  chapter,  the  person  trans- 
ferring such  handgun  shall,  upon  proof  that 
such  handgun  was  lawfully  acquired  and 
lawfully  owned  by  such  person  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Handgun  Control  Act  of  1972. 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United  States 
a  payment  equal  to  the  reasonable  value  of 
such  handgun,  such  value  to  be  determined 
M  of  the  day  before  enactment  of  the  Hand- 
gun Control  Act  of  1972." 


Sec.  8.  Section  4182  of  title  26  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing subsection  (d) : 

"(d)  Records. — Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  922(b)  (5)  and  923(g)  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  no  person  hold- 
ing a  Federal  license  under  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  required 
to  record  the  name,  address,  or  other  infor- 
mation about  the  purchaser  of  .22-callber 
rimflre  ammunition." 

Sec.  9.  Section  924(c)  of  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-618;  18  U.S.C. 
924(c) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows — 

"(c)  Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  flrearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court 
of  the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be  pros- 
ecuted In  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
may.  In  addition  to  the  punishment  provided 
for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be  sen- 
tenced for  the  additional  offense  defined  in 
this  subsection  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten 
years.  In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  under  this  subsection,  such  per- 
son shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

"The  execution  or  imposition  of  any  term 
of  Imprisonment  Imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  not  be  suspended,  and  probation 
may  not  be  granted.  Any  term  of  Imprison- 
ment Imposed  under  this  subsection  may 
not  be  Imposed  to  run  concurrently  with 
any  term  or  Imprisonment  Imposed  for  the 
commission  of  such  felony." 

Sec.  10.  Section  924  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  A  trial  of  any  crime  involving  use  or 
possession  of  a  firearm  shall  have  priority  on 
the  calendar  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  receipt  of  the  copy  of  such  com- 
plaint, it  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding 
judge  to  assign  the  case  for  hearing  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  and  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  in  every  way  expedited." 

Sec.  11.  Section  925(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  ts  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (6);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph  (4)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  transportation, 
shipment,  receipt,  or  Importation  of  any  law- 
fully acquired  firearm  or  ammunition  in- 
tended to  be  used  solely  for  testing  of  any 
such  flrearm  or  ammunition  for  a  profes- 
sional Journal  or  sporting  magazine,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  use 
any  such  flrearm  for  any  purpose  other  than 
testing  and  evaluation." 

Sec.  11.  Section  925(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"s  1116.  Murder,  manslaughter,  or  attempt  to 
commit  murder  or  manslaughter  of 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  fire- 
men, or  prison  guards 
"(a)    Whoever  commits  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, or  attempts  to  commit  murder  or 
manslaughter,  or  aids  or  abets  another  in  the 
commission  of  such  murder  or  manslaughter, 
or  attempt  to  commit  such  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, of  any  State  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer, fireman,  or  prison  guard,  while  such  offi- 
cer, fireman,  or  prison  guard  is  performing 
official  duties,  or  because  of  the  official  posi- 
ton  of  such  officer,  fireman,  or  guard,  shall  be 
punished   as   provided   under   section    1111. 
section  1112,  or  section  1113  of  this  title. 
"(b)   As  used  In  this  section,  the  term — 
"(1)    'law  enforcement  officer'  means  any 
officer    or    employee   of    any    State    who   Is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  crim- 
inal laws  of  such  State; 


"(2)  'fireman'  means  any  person  serving  aa 
a  member  of  a  fire  protective  service  orga- 
nized and  administered  by  a  State  or  a  vol- 
unteer fire  protective  service  organized  and 
administered  under  the  laws  of  a  State; 

"(3)  'prison  guard'  means  any  officer  or 
employee  of  tuiy  State  who  is  charged  with 
the  custody  or  control  in  a  penal  or  correc- 
tional Institution  of  persons  convicted  of 
criminal  violations;  and 

"(4)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  State 
or  Commonwealth,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  Item 
1115  the  following  new  Item: 

"1116.  Murder,  manslaughter,  or  attempt 
to  commit  murder  or  manslaughter  of  State 
law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  or  prison 
guards.". 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  Inunedlately  upon  enactment,  ex- 
cept that  sections  3  and  5  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  sixty  days  alter  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  make  such  tech- 
nical and  clerical  corrections  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  as  may  be  neces- 
sary.   

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  apply  the  same  standards  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  domestically  pro- 
duced Saturday  night  special  handguns 
as  have  been  applied  to  foreign-made 
Saturday  night  special  handguns  since 
adoption  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968."  ^^^^^^__ 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  bne  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (H.R.  1462)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Puukohola  Heiau  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  in  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, and  for  other  purposes. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
first,  whether  we  have  worked  enough 
today,  or  does  he  desire  a  night  session, 
and,  second.  If  he  does  not,  what  is  the 
coming  order  of  business  so  far  as  he  can 
foretell  it,  without  the  help  of  Jean  Dixon 
or  Ruth  Montgomery? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  I  appreciate  the  humor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader.  He  knows 
very  well  that  there  will  be  no  further 
votes  this  evening  and  the  Republicans 
will  be  able  to  attend  their  shindig  en 

IXl&SSC 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  that,  because 
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we  are  going  to  pay  our  high  compli- 
ments to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Senator  Cooper,  who  is  retiring,  and  we 
decided  the  best  way  to  show  our  appre- 
ciation was  to  go  to  his  home  and  accept 
his  invitation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well.  I  do  not  think 
you  could  accept  the  invitation  of  a  nicer 
or  a  better  man  or  a  man  of  greater  in- 
tegrity. Everjrthing  has  fitted  into  place, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Senate 
as  a  whole,  so  that  we  are  really,  legiti- 
mately, concluding  our  business  at  this 
time  as  far  as  votes  are  concerned. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  certainly  agree,  and  I 
have  said  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  that  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  be  as  kind  to  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  when  the  time  comes 
to  have  our  farewell  dinners. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  want  to 
wait  that  long,  but  just  have  us  do  it  on 
a  day-to-day  basis. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  Intention  to 
bring  up  three  noncontroversial  treaties 
and  get  to  a  final  reading  of  them.  Votes 
on  those  treaties  will  occur  tomorrow, 
and  there  will  be  three  separate  votes. 
I  have  been  informed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  HEW  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  ready  for  the  Senate  tomorrow,  and  he 
has  stated  that  there  will  be  a  roUcall 
vote  on  that  conference  report. 

Then  there  is  S.  3755,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  to  increase  the  U.S.  share  of  al- 
lowable project  costs,  and  so  on.  That 
could  be  called  up.  It  may  well  be  that 
there  will  be  some  discussion  on  that, 
and  very  likely  some  votes. 

Then  it  is  anticipated  that  Calendar 
No.  925.  S.  3307.  a  bill  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  e.stablishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  as 
amended,  will  be  brought  up.  There  is  no 
time  limitation  on  that,  though  the  lead- 
ership would  be  prepared  to  consider 
such  a  limitation  at  any  time.  Nor  is 
there  any  time  limitation  on  the  airport 
and  airway  development  bill. 

It  is  the  hope — and  there  seems  to  be 
a  reasonably  good  possibility — that  the 
Finance  Committee  may  well  report  the 
revenue-sharing  measure  tonight,  and 
if  that  is  done,  we  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  laying  it  befoi-e  the  Senate 
tomon-ow.  and  perhaps  get  started  on  it. 
if  time  permits,  and  then  turn  to  it  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  permit, 
I  would  like  the  Senate  to  know  that 
we  have  not  lost  track  of  the  interim 
agreement,  ani  we  are  trying  to  work 
out  a  schedule  on  that  as  v.'ell.  We  will 
do  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  At 
the  present  tine  it  is  in  what  we  call  an 
indeterminr\'.e  stnte. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  in  nebulae;  if  not 
that,  in  limbo,  but  not  a  very  long  limbo; 
more  of  a  short  limbo. 

Mr.  MAN=5PIELD.  You  know,  Mr. 
Prosidcnt,  there  will  come  a  time  when 
I  will  have  tl«e  la.st  word  in  this  ex- 
change. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  le?.der  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
M-.  COTTON.  I  think  that  perhaps  I 
should  report  to  the  distinguished  ma- 


jority leader — this  is  after  conference 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  HEW — that  there  could  be 
as  many  as  three  rollcalls,  and  there 
may  be  motions  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  hear  the  Senator.  Can 
we  have  order? 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  could  be  two  such 
motions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  HEW. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  assistant 
majority  leader  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  as- 
sume he  will  get  out  a  new  notice  in  the 
next  12  or  18  hours.  In  that  it  may  be  well 
to  note  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  indicated  there  will  be  two 
votes,  and  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  has  indicated  there 
may  be  two  or  three. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  may  be  two. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  call  up  Executive  B  (92d  Congress. 
2d  .sess.).  a  Convention  on  Ov.Tiership 
of  Cultural  Property;  Executive  D  (92d 
Congress.  2d  sess.n  Tax  Convention 
with  Norway:  and  Executive  I  (92d  Con- 
gress, 2d  Session),  a  Convention  Estab- 
lishing an  International  Organization  of 
Legal  Metrology,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
taken  up  singly  in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION    ON    OWNERSHIP    OF 
CULTURAL  PROPERTY 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceedrd  to  consider  Exerutive 
B  '92d  C-^Ti"...  2d  50.=  ,«  *.  th'  C  ;  ■  nti'-'n 
m  Ov,  112 -ship  of  CuU  iral  r  nerty. 
'rhioh  wns  reid  ihs  scc-'nd  time,  as 
follows : 

Convention  on  Owntrship  of  Cultup-w. 
Propert? 

ARTICLE     1 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  the 
term  "cultural  property"  means  property 
which,  on  religious  or  secular  grounds.  Is 
specifically  designated  by  each  State  as  being 
of  Importance  for  archaeolcgy.  prehistory, 
history,  literature,  art  or  science  and  which 
belon5S  to  the  following  c^.terories: 

(a)  Rare  colloctlons  and  spDC*mens  of 
fauna,  flora,  mlncrnls  and  anatomy,  and  ob- 
jects of  palaeontolcrical  Interest; 

(b)  property  relating  to  history.  Including 


the  history  of  science  and  technology  and 
mUltary  and  social  history,  to  the  life  of  na- 
tional leaders,  thinkers,  scientists  and 
artists  and  to  events  of  national  importance; 

(c)  products  of  archaeological  excavations 
(including  regular  and  clandestine)  or  of 
archaeological  discoveries; 

(d)  elements  of  artistic  or  historical  monu- 
ments or  archaeological  sites  which  have 
been  dismembered; 

(e)  antiquities  more  than  one  hundred 
years  old,  such  as  inscriptions,  coins  and  en- 
graved seals; 

(/)  objects  of  ethnological  Interest; 

{g)  property  of  artistic  interest,  such  as: 

(I)  pictures,  paintings  and  drawings  pro- 
duced entirely  by  hand  on  any  support  and 
in  any  material  (excluding  Industrial  designs 
and  manufactured  articles  decorated  by 
hand); 

(II)  original  works  of  statuary  art  and 
sculpture  in  any  material; 

(ili)  original  engravings,  prints  and  litho- 
graphs; 

(iv)  original  artistic  assemblages  and  mon- 
tages In  any  material; 

{h)  rare  manuscripts  and  incunabula,  old 
books,  documents  and  publications  of  special 
Interest  (historical,  artistic,  scientific  liter-    ■ 
ary,  etc.)  singly  or  In  collections; 

(i)  postage,  revenue  and  similar  stamps, 
singly  or  in  collections; 

(;■)  archives,  including  sound,  photo- 
graphic and  cinematographic  archives; 

(fc)  articles  of  fiirniture  more  than  one 
hundred  years  old  and  old  musical  Instru- 
ments. 

ARTICLE    2 

1.  The  states  Parties  to  this  Convention 
recognize  that  the  illicit  import,  export  and 
transfer  of  ownership  of  cultural  property  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  Impoverish- 
ment of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  countries 
of  origin  of  such  property  and  that  inter- 
national cooperation  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  efBcient  means  of  protecting  each  coun- 
try's cultural  property  against  all  the  dangers 
resulting  therefrom. 

2.  To  this  end,  the  States  Parties  undertake 
to  oppose  such  practices  with  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  and  particularly  by  remov- 
ing their  causes,  putting  a  stop  to  current 
practices,  and  by  helping  to  make  the  nec- 
essary reparations. 

ARTICLE    3 

The  Import,  export  or  transfer  of  owner- 
ship of  cultural  property  effected  contrary 
to  the  provisions  adopted  under  this  Con- 
vention by  the  States  Parties  thereto,  shall 
be  illicit. 

AKTICLE  4 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  rec- 
ognize that  for  the  purpose  of  the  Conven- 
tion property  which  belongs  to  the  following 
categories  forms  part  of  the  cultural  heritage 
of  each  State: 

la)  Cultural  property  created  by  the  in- 
dividual or  collective  genius  of  nationals  of 
the  State  concerned,  and  cultural  property  of 
importance  to  the  State  concerned  created 
within  the  territory  of  that  State  by  foreign 
nationals  or  .stateless  persons  resident  with- 
in such  terrlf-ry: 

lb)  c-.i't  ir  1  roperty  found  within  the  na- 
tional territory; 

ic)  cu!ti;ra^  inperty  acquired  by  archae- 
olo-^ical,  ei  ■  ■>  •I'lcal  or  niturvU  sc'ence 
mLsPlons,  wit>i  V^.r^  consent  of  the  competent 
authorities  cf  f-e  country  of  origin  of  such 
prop?rty: 

Id)  cultur  1  Toperty  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  .T  fr:-  ••  agreed  exchange; 

(p)  cuUura'  -^--perty  received  as  a  gift  or 
purchased  le  -  "v  with  the  consent  of  the 
competent  aut'i  ilties  of  the  country  of  ori- 
gin of  such  pri-ij-^rty. 

ARTICLE  5 

To  ensure  f"-'  protection  of  their  cultural 
property  a^ali^'  illicit  Import,  export  and 
tranrrer  of  ow-i-r-hlp,  the  States  Parties  to 
this  Crnvo.-.M  ;i    I'.nc'eit.ike.   as  apprrpriate 
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for  each  country,  to  set  up  within  their  ter- 
ritories one  or  more  national  services,  where 
such  services  do  not  already  exist,  for  the 
nrotectlon  of  the  cultural  heritage,  with  a 
Qualifled  staff  sufficient  in  number  for  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  the  following  func- 
tions: 

(a)  Contributing  to  the  formation  of  draft 
laws  and  regulations  designed  to  secure  the 
protection  of  the  cultural  heritage  and  par- 
ticularly prevention  of  the  lUlclt  Import,  ex- 
port and  transfer  of  ownership  of  Important 
cultural  property; 

(b)  establishing  and  keeping  up  to  date,  on 
the  basis  of  a  national  inventory  of  pro- 
tected property,  a  list  of  Important  public 
and  private  cultural  property  whose  export 
would  constitute  an  appreciable  Impoverish- 
ment of  the  national  cultural  heritage; 

(c)  promoting  the  development  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  scientific  and  technical  Insti- 
tutions (museums,  libraries,  archives,  labora- 
tories, workshops  . .  .)  required  to  ensure  the 
preservation  and  presentation  of  cultural 
property; 

(d)  organizing  the  supervision  of  archae- 
ological excavations,  ensuring  the  preserva- 
tion "in  situ"  of  certain  cultural  property, 
and  protecting  certain  areas  reserved  for  fu- 
ture archaeological  research; 

(e)  establishing,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
concerned  (curators,  collectors,  antique  deal- 
ers, etc.)  rules  in  conformity  with  the  ethical 
principles  set  forth  in  this  Convention;  and 
taking  steps  to  ensure  the  observance  of 
those  rules; 

(/)  taking  educational  measures  to  stimu- 
late and  develop  respect  for  the  cultural 
heritage  of  all  States,  and  spreading  knowl- 
edge of  the  provisions  of  this  Convention; 

(g)  seeing  that  appropriate  publicity  Is 
given  to  the'  disappearance  of  any  Items  of 
cultural  property. 

ARTICLE  6 

The  State  Parties  to  this  Convention  un- 
dertake: 

(a)  To  Introduce  an  appropriate  certificate 
In  which  the  exporting  State  would  specify 
that  the  export  of  the  cultural  property  In 
question  is  authorized.  The  certificate  should 
accompany  all  items  of  cultural  property  ex- 
ported In  accordance  with  the  regulations; 

(b)  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  cultural 
property  from  their  territory  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  above-mentioned  export  cer- 
tificate; 

(c)  to  publicize  this  prohibition  by  appro- 
priate means,  particularly  among  persons 
likely  to  export  or  Import  cultural  property. 

ARTICLE    7 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertake: 

(a)  To  take  the  necessary  measures,  con- 
sistent with  national  legislation,  to  prevent 
museums  and  similar  institutions  within 
their  territories  from  acquiring  cultural 
property  originating  in  another  State  Party 
which  has  been  lUegally  exported  after  entry 
Into  force  of  this  Convention,  in  the  States 
concerned.  Whenever  possible,  to  Inform  a 
State  of  origin  Party  to  this  Convention  of 
an  offer  of  such  cultural  property  illegally 
removed  from  that  State  after  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Convention  In  both  States; 

(b)  (1)  to  prohibit  the  Import  of  cultural 
property  stolon  from  a  museum  or  a  religious 
or  secular  public  monument  or  similar  insti- 
tution In  another  State  Party  to  this  Con- 
vention after  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention for  the  States  concerned,  provided 
that  such  property  is  documented  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Inventory  of  that  Institu- 
tion; 

(II)  at  the  reque-st  of  the  State  Party  of 
origin,  to  take  appropriate  step.s  to  recover 
and  return  any  such  cultural  property  Im- 
ported after  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention In  both  States  concerned,  provided, 
however,  that  the  requesting  State  shall  pay 
just  compensation  to  an  innocent  purchaser 


or  to  a  person  who  has  valid  title  to  that 
property.  Requests  for  recovery  and  return 
shall  be  made  through  diplomatic  offices.  The 
requesting  Party  shall  furnish,  at  its  expense, 
the  documentation  and  other  evidence  neces- 
sary to  establish  Its  claim  for  recovery  and 
return.  The  Parties  shall  Impose  no  custoois 
duties  or  other  charges  upon  ctiltural  prop- 
erty returned  pursuant  to  this  Article.  AU 
expenses  incident  to  the  return  and  delivery 
of  the  cultural  prt^erty  shall  be  borne  by  the 
requesting  Party. 

ABTICLE   8 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
undertake  to  Impose  penalties  or  adminis- 
trative sanctions  on  any  person  responsible 
for  Infringing  the  prohibitions  referred  to 
under  Articles  6(b)  and  7(b)  above. 

ABTICLK  9 

Any  State  Party  to  tills  Convention  whose 
cultural  patrimony  Is  in  jeopardy  from  pil- 
lage of  archaeological  or  ethnological  ma- 
terials may  call  upon  other  States  Parties  who 
are  affected.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Con- 
vention undertake,  in  these  clrcumstanoeB, 
to  participate  in  a  concerted  International 
effort  to  determine  and  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  concrete  measures,  including  the 
control  of  exports  and  imports  and  inter- 
national commerce  in  the  specific  materials 
concerned.  Pending  agreement  each  State 
concerned  shall  take  provisional  measures  to 
the  extent  feasible  to  prevent  Irremediable 
injury  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  re- 
questing State. 

ARTICLE    10 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  un- 
dertake : 

(a)  To  restrict  by  education,  information 
and  vigilance,  movement  of  cultural  property 
illegally  removed  from  any  State  Party  to 
this  Convention  and,  as  appropriate  for  each 
country,  oblige  antique  dealers,  subject  to 
penal  or  administrative  sanctions,  to  main- 
tain a  register  recording  the  origin  of  each 
Item  of  cultural  property,  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  supplier,  description  and  price 
of  each  Item  sold  and  to  inform  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  cultural  property  of  the  ex- 
port prohibition  to  which  such  property  may 
be  subject; 

(b)  to  endeavour  by  educational  means  to 
create  and  develop  In  the  public  mind  a 
realization  of  the  value  of  cultural  property 
and  the  threat  to  the  cultural  heritage 
created  by  theft,  clandestine  excavations  and 
lUlcIt  exports. 

ARTICLE    11 

The  export  and  transfer  of  ownership  of 
cultural  property  under  compulsion  arising 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  occupation  of 
a  country  by  a  foreign  power  shall  be  re- 
garded as  Illicit. 

ARTICLE    12 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  shall 
respect  the  cultural  heritage  within  the  ter- 
ritories for  the  International  relations  of 
which  they  are  responsible,  and  shall  take  all 
appropriate  measures  to  prohibit  and  prevent 
the  illicit  import,  export  and  transfer  of 
ownersiilp  of  cultural  property  In  such  ter- 
ritories. 

ARTICLE    13 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  also 
undertake,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  each 
State : 

(a)  To  prevent  by  all  appropriate  means 
tran-sfer  of  ownership  of  cultural  property 
likely  to  promote  the  illicit  Import  or  export 
of  such  property; 

(b)  to  ensure  that  their  competent  serv- 
ices cooperate  in  facUltatlng  the  earliest  pos- 
sible restitution  of  UUcltly  exported  cultural 
property  to  Its  rightful  owner; 

(c)  to  admit  actions  for  recovery  of  lost 
or  stolen  Items  of  cultural  property  brought 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  rightful  owners; 

"(d)  to  recognize  the  Indefeasible  right  of 
each  State  Party  to  this  Convention  to  clas- 


sify and  declare  certain  cultural  property  as 
inalienable  which  should  therefore  ipso  facto 
not  be  exported,  and  to  facilitate  recovery 
of  such  property  by  the  State  concerned  In 
cases  where  it  has  been  expo«ted. 

ARTICLE    i« 

In  order  to  prevent  UUclt  export  and  to 
meet  the  obligations  arising  from  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  Convention,  each  State 
Party  to  the  Convention  should,  as  far  as  It 
Is  able,  provide  the  national  services  respon- 
sible for  the  protection  of  its  cultural  herit- 
age with  an  adequate  budget  and,  M  neces- 
sary set  up  a  fund  for  this  purpose. 

ARTICLE    IS 

Nothing  in  this  Convention  shall  prevent 
States  Parties  thereto  from  concluding  spe- 
cial agreements  among  themselves  or  from 
continuing  to  implement  agreements  already 
concluded  regarding  the  restitution  of  cul- 
tural property  removed,  whatever  the  reason, 
from  its  territory  of  origin,  before  the  entry 
into  force  of  this  Convention  for  the  States 
concerned. 

ARTICLE    16 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  shall 
In  their  periodic  reports  submitted  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nization on  dates  and  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  by  It,  give  Information  on  the 
legislative  and  administrative  provisions 
which  they  have  adopted  and  other  action 
which  they  have  taken  for  the  application 
of  this  Convention,  togeter  with  details  of 
the  experience  acquired  in  this  field. 

ARTICLE    17 

1.  The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention 
may  call  on  the  technical  assistance  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization.  particularly  as 
regards : 

(o)  Information  and  education; 

(b)  consultation  and  expert  advice; 

(c)  co-ordination  and  good  offices. 

2.  The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  may,  on  its 
own  Initiative  conduct  research  and  publish 
studies  on  matters  relevant  to  the  lUlcIt 
movement  of  cultural  property. 

3.  To  this  end,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
may  also  call  on  the  co-operation  of  any  com- 
petent non-governmental  organization. 

4.  The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  may,  on  Its 
own  Initiative,  make  proposals  to  States 
Parties  to  this  Convention  for  Its  Imple- 
mentation. 

5.  At  the  request  of  at  least  two  States 
Parties  to  this  Convention  which  are  engaged 
In  a  dispute  over  Its  implementation.  Unesco 
may  extend  Its  good  offices  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment between  them. 

ARTICLE    18 

This  Convention  Is  drawn  up  In  EnglLsh. 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish,  the  four  texts 
being  equally  authoritative. 

ARTICLE    19 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication or  acceptance  by  States  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  In  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. 

2.  The  Instruments  of  ratification  or  ac- 
ceptance shall  be  depofiited  with  the  Dlrec- 
lor-General  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

ARTICLE    20 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  open  to  acces- 
sion by  all  States  not  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and  CiUtural 
Organliiation  which  are  invited  to  accede  to 
It  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

2.  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit 
of  an  Instrument  ol  accession  with  the  Dl- 
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rector-General  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

ARTICLE    21 

This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
three  months  after  the  date  of  the  deposit 
of  the  third  Instrument  of  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance or  accession,  but  only  with  respect 
to  those  States  which  have  deposited  their 
respective  Instruments  on  or  before  that 
date.  It  shall  enter  Into  force  with  respect 
to  any  other  State  three  months  after  the 
deposit  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification,  ac- 
ceptance or  accession. 

ARTICLE    22 

The  SUtes  Parties  to  thU  Convention  rec- 
ognize that  the  Convention  Is  applicable  not 
only  to  their  metropoltlan  territories  but 
also  to  all  territories  for  the  International 
relations  of  which  they  are  responsible;  they 
undertake  to  consult.  If  necessary,  the  gov- 
ernments or  other  competent  authorities  of 
these  territories  on  or  before  ratification, 
acceptance  or  accession  with  a  view  to  se- 
curing the  application  of  the  Convention  to 
those  territories,  and  to  notify  the  Director- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  of  the 
territories  to  which  It  Is  applied,  the  notifi- 
cation to  take  effect  three  months  after  the 
date  of  Its  receipt. 

ARTICLE   23 

1.  Each  State  Party  to  this  Convention 
may  denounce  the  Convention  on  Its  own 
behalf  or  on  behalf  of  any  territory  for  whose 
International  relations  It  Is  responsible. 

2.  The  denunciation  shsdl  be  notified  by 
an  Instrument  In  writing,  deposited  with  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

3.  The  denunciation  shall  take  effect  twelve 
months  after  the  receipt  of  the  Instrument 
of  denunciation. 

ARTICLE    24 

The  Director-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  shall  Inform  the  States  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization,  the  States  not 
members  of  the  Organization  which  are  re- 
ferred to  In  Article  20,  as  weU  as  the  United 
Nations,  of  the  deposit  of  all  the  Instru- 
ments of  ratification,  acceptance  and  acces- 
sion provided  for  In  Articles  19  and  20,  and 
of  the  notifications  and  denunciations  pro- 
vided for  In  Articles  22  and  23  respectively. 

ARTICLE    25 

1.  This  Convention  may  be  revised  by  the 
General  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation. Any  such  revision  shall,  however,  bind 
only  the  States  which  shall  become  Parties 
to  the  revising  convention. 

2.  If  the  General  Conference  ahovUd  adopt 
a  new  convention  revising  this  Convention 
In  whole  or  In  part,  then,  unless  the  new 
convention  otherwise  provides,  this  Con- 
vention shall  cease  to  be  open  to  ratification, 
acceptance  or  accession,  as  from  the  date 
on  which  the  new  revising  convention  enters 
Into  force. 

ARTICLE    26 

In  conformity  with  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  at  the  request  of  the 
Director-General  of  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational. Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. 

Done  In  Paris  this  seventeenth  day  of 
November  1970.  In  two  authentic  copies  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  the  President  of  the 
sixteenth  session  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence and  of  the  Director-General  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  which  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  archives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  and  certified  true  copies  of 
which  shall  be  delivered  to  all  the  State  re- 


ferred to  In  Articles  19  and  20  as  well  as  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  foregoing  Is  the  authentic  text  of  the 
Convention  duly  adopted  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization 
during  Its  sixteenth  session,  which  was  held 
In  Paris  and  declared  closed  the  fourteenth 
day  of  November  1970. 

In  faith  whereof  we  have  appended  our 
signatures  this  seventeenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  , 
I  will  make  the  explanations  for  the 
treaties  this  evening.  I  do  so  because  he 
is  engaged  at  the  present  time  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  in  seeking 
to  bring  about  the  reporting  out  of  that 
committee  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Means  of  Pro- 
hibiti;ig  and  Preventing  the  Illicit  Im- 
port, Export,  and  Transfer  of  Ownership 
of  Cultural  Property  is  to  combat  the  in- 
creasing illegal  international  trade  in 
national  art  treasures,  which  has  led  to 
wholesale  depredations  in  some  coun- 
tries. The  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organizations 
became  concerned  with  this  problem  as 
early  as  1970  and  its  work  has  resulted 
in  the  present  convention. 

According  to  the  President's  letter  of 
transmittal : 

Under  the  Convention,  each  state  under- 
takes to  protect  Its  own  cultural  heritage  and 
agrees  to  cooperate  In  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant but  limited  respects  to  help  protect  the 
cultural  heritage  of  other  states.  Perhaps  the 
heart  of  the  Convention  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  United  States  Is  Article  9,  which  es- 
tablishes an  Important  new  framework  for 
International  cooperation.  Under  this  Arti- 
cle, the  states  parties  undertake  to  partici- 
pate In  a  concerted  international  effort  to 
determine  and  to  carry  out  the  necessary  cor- 
rective measures  In  cases  In  which  a  state's 
cultural  patrimony  Is  In  Jeopardy  from  pil- 
lage of  archaeological  or  ethnological  mate- 
rials. 

The  Convention  also  requires  states  parties 
to  prohibit  the  import  of  cultural  property 
stolen  from  museums,  public  monuments  or 
similar  Institutions  and  to  take  appropriate 
steps,  upon  request,  to  recover  and  return 
such  cultural  property.  In  addition,  they 
pledge  to  take  what  measures  they  can,  con- 
sistent with  existing  national  legislation,  to 
prevent  museums  and  similar  Institutions 
within  their  territory  from  acquiring  cultural 
property  orglnatlng  In  another  state  party 
which  has  been  Illegally  exported  after  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Convention. 

The  committee  held  a  public  hear- 
ing on  this  Convention  on  August  3, 
1972,  and  unanimously  ordered  it  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  Senat«  during  an 
executive  session  held  on  August  8, 
1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection.  Executive  B  '82d  Con- 
gress, 2d  sess.),  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  and  including 
the  presentation  of  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication, which  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and 


Preventing  the  Illicit  Import,  Export  <>ni 
Transfer  of  Ownership  of  Cultural  Property, 
adopted  on  November  14,  1970  at  the  Six- 
teenth General  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (Executive  B,  92d  Congress,  2d 
Session) ,  subject  to  the  following  reservation 
and  understandings : 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to 
determine  whether  or  not  to  Imposie  export 
controls  over  cultural  property. 

The  United  States  understands  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  to  be  neither  self- 
executing  nor  retroactive. 

The  United  States  understands  Article  3 
not  to  modlffy  property  Interests  In  cul- 
tural property  under  the  laws  of  the  states 
parties. 

The  United  States  understands  Article  7(a) 
to  apply  to  Institutions  whose  acquisition 
policy  Is  subject  to  national  control  under 
existing  domestic  legislation  and  not  to  re- 
quire the  enactment  of  new  legislation  to 
establish  national  control  over  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  United  States  understands  that  Article 
7(b)  Is  without  prejudice  to  other  remedies, 
civil  or  penal,  available  under  the  laws  of 
the  states  parties  for  the  recovery  of  stolen 
cultural  property  to  the  rightful  owner 
without  payment  of  compensation.  The 
United  States  Is  further  prepared  to  take  the 
additional  steps  contemplated  by  Article 
7(b)  (11)  for  the  return  of  covered  stolen 
cultural  property  without  payment  of  com- 
pensation, except  to  the  extent  required  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
those  states  parties  that  agree  to  do  the  same 
for  the  United  States  institutions. 

The  United  States  understands  the  words 
"as  appropriate  for  each  country"  In  Artcle 
10(a)  as  permitting  each  state  party  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  regulation.  If  any,  of 
antique  dealers  and  declares  that  In  the 
United  States  that  determination  would  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  authorities  of  state 
and  municipal  governments. 

The  United  States  understands  Article  13 
(d)  as  applying  to  objects  removed  from 
the  country  of  origin  after  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Convention  for  the  states  con- 
cerned, and,  as  stated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  of  Governmental  Ex- 
perts that  prepared  the  text,  and  reported 
In  paragraph  28  of  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee, the  means  of  recovery  of  cultiiral 
property  under  subparagraph  (d)  are  the 
Judicial  actions  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(c)  of  Article  13,  and  that  such  actions  are 
controlled  by  the  law  of  the  requested  State, 
the  requesting  State  having  to  submit  neces- 
sary proofs. 

TAX  CONVENTION  WITH  NORWAY 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive 
D    (92d  Congress,   2d   sess.),    the  Tax 
Convention  with  Norway,  signed  at  Oslo 
on  December  3,  1971,  which  was  read 
the  second  time,  as  follows : 
Convention  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  for 
THE   Avoidance   of   Double  Taxation   and 
THE  Prevention  of  Fiscal  Evasion  With 
Respect  to  Taxes   on   Income  and  Prop- 
erty 

The   United    States   of   America   and   the 
Kingdom  of  Norway,  desiring  to  conclude  a 
convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ation and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  Income  and  capital 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 
chapter  1 
Scope  of  Convention 
Article  1 
Taxes  covered 
(1)    The  taxes  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  Convention  are: 
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(a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Federal  income  taxes  imposed  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "United  States  tax",  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Norway: 

(1)  The  national  and  municipal  taxes  on 
Income  (Including  contributions  to  the  tax 
equalization  fund)  and  capital; 

(II)  The  national  dues  on  the  salaries  of 
nonresident  artists; 

(III)  The  special  tax  in  aid  of  developing 
countries; 

(Iv)  The  municipal  tax  on  real  property; 
and 

(V)  The  seamen's  tax; 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Norwegian  tax". 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  also  apply  to 
taxes  substantially  similar  to  those  covered 
by  paragraph  (1)  which  are  Imposed  In  ad- 
dition to,  or  In  place  of  existing  taxes  after 
the  date  of  signature  of  this  Convention. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  Article  25  (Non- 
discrimination), this  Convention  shall  also 
apply  to  taxes  of  every  kind  Imposed  at  the 
National,  State,  or  local  level.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  Article  28  (Exchange  of  Informa- 
tion) this  Convention  shall  also  apply  to 
taxes  of  every  kind  Imposed  at  the  National 
level. 

chapter  n 

Definitions 

Article  2 

General  definitions 

(I)  In  this  Convention,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires: 

(a)  (1)  The  term  "United  States",  means 
the  United  States  of  America;  and 

(II)  When  used  in  a  geographical  sense, 
the  term  "United  States"  means  the  States 
thereof  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
term  also  Includes  (A)  the  territorial  sea 
thereof  and  (B)  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of 
the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  terri- 
torial sea,  over  which  the  United  States  ex- 
ercises sovereign  rights.  In  accordance  with 
International  law,  for  the  purpose  of  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  such  areas,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  person,  property,  or  activity  to 
which  this  Convention  Is  being  applied  Is 
connected  with  such  exploration  or  exploita- 
tion. 

(b)  (1)  The  term  "Norway"  means  the 
Kingdom  of  Norway;  and 

(11)  When  used  In  a  geographical  sense, 
the  term  "Norway"  includes  (A)  the  terri- 
torial sea  thereof  and  (B)  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to 
the  territorial  sea,  over  which  Norway  exer- 
cises sovereign  rights,  in  accordance  with  In- 
ternational law,  for  the  purpose  of  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources 
of  such  areas,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  person,  property,  or  activity  to  which 
this  Convention  Is  being  applied  is  connected 
with  such  exploration  or  exploitation. 

However,  the  term  "Norway"  does  not  In- 
clude Spltzbergen  (Including  Bear  Island), 
Jan  Mayen,  and  the  Norwegian  dependencies 
outside  Europe. 

(c)  The  term  "one  of  the  Contracting 
States"  or  "the  other  Contracting  State" 
means  the  United  States  or  Norway,  as  the 
context  requires. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  In- 
dividual, a  partnership,  a  corporation,  an 
estate,  a  trust,  or  any  body  of  persons. 

(e)  (1)  The  term  "United  States  corpora- 
tion" or  "corporation  of  the  United  States" 
means  a  corporation  which  Is  created  or  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  thereof  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  unincorporated  entity  treated 
as  a  United  States  corporation  for  United 
States  tax  purposes;  and 

(11)  The  term  "Norwegian  corporation"  or 
"corporation  of  Norway"  means  any  corpora- 
tion or  any  entity  which  Is  treated  as  a  body 
corporate  for  tax  purposes  under  Norwegian 
tax  law  and  Is  created  or  organised  under 
the  laws  of  Norway. 


(f)  The  term  "competent  authority" 
means: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate, 
and 

(11)  In  the  case  of  Norway,  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  and  Customs  or  Its  authorized 
representative. 

(g)  The  term  "State"  means  the  United 
States,  Norway,  or  any  other  National  State. 

(h)  The  term  "International  traffic" 
means  any  voyage  of  a  ship  or  aircraft  oper- 
ated by  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  except  where  such  voyage  Is  confined 
solely  to  places  within  a  Contracting  State. 

(2)  Any  other  term  used  In  this  Conven- 
tion and  not  defined  in  this  Convention 
shall,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires; 
have  the  meaning  which  It  has  under  the 
laws  of  the  Contracting  State  whose  tax  Is 
being  determined.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  If  the  meaning  of  such  a 
term  under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  Is  different  from  the  meaning 
of  the  term  under  the  laws  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  or  If  the  meaning  of  such  a 
term  Is  not  readily  determinable  under  the 
laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
State  may,  in  order  to  prevent  double  taxa- 
tion or  to  further  any  other  purpose  of  this 
Convention,  establish  a  common  meaning 
of  the  term  for  the  purposes  of  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Article  3 

Fiscal  residence 
( 1 )   In  this  Convention : 

(a)  The  term  "residence  of  Norway"  means: 

(I)  A  Norwegian  corporation,  and 

(II)  Any  person  (except  a  corporation  or 
any  entity  treated  under  Norwegian  law  as  a 
corporation)  resident  In  Norway  for  purposes 
of  Its  tax,  but  In  the  case  of  a  partnership, 
estate,  or  trust  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
Income  derived  by  such  person  Is  subject  to 
Norwegian  tax  as  the  Income  of  a  resident. 

(b)  The  term  "resident  of  the  United 
States"  means: 

(1)  A  United  States  corporation,  and 

(11)  Any  person  (except  a  corporation  or 
any  unincorporated  entity  treated  as  a  corpo- 
ration for  United  States  tax  purposes)  resi- 
dent m  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  Its 
tax,  but  In  the  case  of  a  partnership,  estate, 
or  trust  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Income 
derived  by  such  person  Is  subject  to  United 
States  tax  as  the  Income  of  a  resident. 

(2)  Where  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  an  Individual  is  a  resident  of 
both  Contracting  States : 

(a)  He  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident  of 
that  Contracting  State  In  which  he  main- 
tains his  permanent  home.  If  he  has  a  per- 
manent home  in  both  Contracting  Spates 
or  m  neither  of  the  Contracting  States,  he 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resident  of  that 
Contracting  State  with  which  his  personal 
and  economic  relations  are  closest  (center  of 
vital  Interests); 

(b)  If  the  Contracting  State  In  which  he 
has  his  center  of  vital  Interests  cannot  be 
determined,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  resi- 
dent of  that  Contracting  State  In  which  he 
has  a  habitual  abode; 

(c)  If  he  has  a  habitual  abode  In  both 
Contracting  States  or  In  neither  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  Contracting  State  of  which  he 
Is  a  citizen;  and 

(d)  If  he  Is  a  citizen  of  both  Contracting 
States  or  of  neither  Contracting  State  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
State  shall  settle  the  question  by  mutual 
agreement. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  perma- 
nent home  is  the  place  where  an  Individual 
dwells  with  his  family. 

(3)  An  individual  who  U  deemed  to  be  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
not  a  resident  <rf  the  other  Contracting  State 
by  reason  of  the  proTtalons  of  paragraph  (3) 
■hAU  be  deeoMd  te  b*  •  naldent  only  of  the 


flrat-mentloned    Contracting    State    for    all 
purposes  of  this  Convention,  Including  Arti- 
cle 22  (General  Rules  of  Taxation) . 
Article  4 
Permanent  establishment 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention,  the 
term  "permanent  establishment"  means  a 
fixed  place  of  business  through  which  a  res- 
ident of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  en- 
gages In  industrial  or  commercial  activity. 

(2)  The  term  "fixed  place  of  business"  In- 
cludes but  Is  not  limited  to: 

(a)  A  branch; 

(b)  An  office; 

(c)  A  factory; 

(d)  A  workshop; 

(e)  A  warehouse; 

(f)  A  mine,  quarry,  or  place  of  extraction 
of  natural  resources:  and 

(g)  A  building  site  or  construction  or  In- 
stallation project  which  exists  for  more  than 
twelve  months. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  a  permanent  establishment  shall  not  In- 
clude a  fixed  place  of  business  used  only  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following : 

(a)  The  use  of  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
storage,  display,  or  delivery  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  the  resident; 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  for 
the  purpose  of  storage,  display,  or  delivery; 

(c)  The  maintenance  of  a  stock  of  goods 
or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  resident  for 
the  purpose  of  processing  by  another  person; 

(d)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  goods 
or  merchandise,  or  for  collecting  information, 
for  the  resident; 

(e)  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  place  of 
business  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  for 
the  supply  of  Information,  for  scientific  re- 
search, or  for  slmUar  activities  which  have  a 
preparatory  or  auxiliary  character,  for  the 
resident;  or 

(f)  The  maintenance  of  a  building  site  or 
construction  or  Installation  project  which 
does  not  exist  for  more  than  twelve  months. 

(4)  A  person  acting  In  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  on  behalf  of  a  resident  of  the 
other  Contracting  State,  other  than  an  agent 
of  an  Independent  status  to  whom  para- 
graph (5)  applies,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
permanent  establishment  In  the  first-men- 
tioned Contracting  State  If  such  person — 

(a)  Has.  and  habitually  exercises  In  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State,  an  au- 
thority to  conclude  contracts  in  the  name 
of  that  resident,  unless  the  exercise  of  such 
authority  Is  limited  to  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  merchandise  for  that  resident,  or 

(b)  Maintains  substantial  equipment  or 
machinery  within  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State  for  more  than  twelve  months. 

(5)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  merely  because  such  resident  engages 
In  Industrial  or  commercial  activity  In  that 
other  Contracting  State  through  a  broker, 
general  commission  agent,  or  any  other  agent 
of  an  Independent  status,  where  such  broker 
or  agent  Is  acting  In  the  ordlnarj-  course  of 
his  business. 

(6)  The  fact  that  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  Is  a  related  person  (as 
defined  under  Article  7  (Related  Persons)) 
with  respect  to  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  or  with  respect  to  a  person  who 
engages  In  Industrial  or  commercial  activity 
In  that  other  Contracting  State  (whether 
through  a  permanent  establishment  or  other- 
wise) shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  In  de- 
termining whether  that  resident  of  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  In  that  other  Contracting 
State. 

(7)  The  principles  set  forth  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (6)  shall  be  applied  In  deter- 
mining whether  there  Is  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment m  a  State  other  than  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  or  whether  a  person  other 
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than  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  has  a  permanent  establishment  In 
one  of  the  Contracting  States. 

CHAPTKR    m 

Taxation  of  Income 

Article  5 

Business  profits 

( 1 »  Industrial  or  commercial  profits  of  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Con- 
tracting States  unless  such  resident  Is  en- 
gaged In  mdustrlal  or  commercial  activity  In 
that  other  Contracting  State  through  a  per- 
manent establishment  situated  therein.  If 
such  resident  Is  so  engaged,  tax  may  be  im- 
posed by  that  other  Contracting  State  on  the 
Industrial  or  commercial  profits  of  such  resi- 
dent but  only  on  so  much  of  such  profits  as 
are  attributable  to  the  permanent  establish- 
ment. 

(2>  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  is  engaged  In  Industrial  or 
commercial  activity  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  through  a  permanent  establishment 
situated  therein,  there  shall  In  each  Contract- 
ing State  be  attributed  to  the  permanent  es- 
tablishment the  Industrial  or  commercial 
profits  which  would  be  attributable  to  such 
permanent  establishment  if  such  permanent 
establishment  were  an  Independent  entity 
engaged  In  the  same  or  similar  activities  un- 
der the  same  or  similar  conditions  and  deal- 
ing wholly  Independently  with  the  resident 
of  which  It  Is  a  permanent  establishment. 

(3)  In  the  determination  of  the  Industrial 
or  commercial  profits  of  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment, there  shall  be  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions expenses  which  are  reasonably  con- 
nected with  such  profits,  Including  execu- 
tive and  general  administrative  expenses, 
whether  Incurred  In  the  Contracting  State 
in  which  the  permanent  establishment  Is 
sltxjated  or  elsewhere. 

(4)  No  profits  shall  be  attributed  to  a  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  merely  by  reason  of  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  or  merchandise  by  that  per- 
manent establishment,  or  by  the  resident  of 
which  It  Is  a  permanent  establishment,  for 
the  account  of  th.it  resident. 

(5)  The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial 
activity"  Includes  the  conduct  of  manufac- 
turing, mercantile.  Insurance,  agricultural, 
fishing  or  mining  activities,  the  operation  of 
ships  cr  aircraft,  the  furnishing  of  services, 
the  ren.nl  of  tangible  personal  property,  and 
the  rent.il  or  licensing  of  motion  picture 
films  or  films  or  tipes  used  fcr  radio  or  tele- 
vision brcr<c!casti:i?.  Such  term  does  not  In- 
clude the  prrform-.nce  of  personal  servi  -es  by 
an  indlvldi'al  either  as  an  employes  or  lu  an 
independent  capacity. 

I G  1(a)  The  term  "Industrial  or  commercial 
profits"  includes  Income  derived  from  liidus- 
tna!  or  commercial  activity.  Such  term  also 
includes  ir.ctime  derived  from  real  property 
and  r.atura!  resources  and  dividends,  In'er- 
cst.  royalties  i  as  defined  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
Article  10  fP.oyalties).  and  capital  chains  but 
only  if  the  property  or  rights  givii.?  rise  to 
such  income,  divldonds.  interest,  royalties, 
"rcipital  e  Un.'5  is  eflectivclv  connected  with 
»  permanent  establishment  which  the  re- 
cipient, bpin-:;  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
'ru^tit'.^j  Sia't'-s.  ha.s  in  thp  otlicr  Coniractin:; 
Sjiate.  whctlier  or  not  sucii  inc  me  Is  derived 
from  Industrial  or  commercial  activity. 

(b)  To  determine  w'leti^er  property  or 
rltrhts  are  efTectively  connected  with  a  per- 
manent establishment,  the  factors  taken  in'o 
account  shall  Include  whether  the  rights  or 
property  ;-re  used  m  or  held  for  use  in  carry- 
ine  on  industrial  or  commercial  activity 
throueh  fuch  permanent  establishment  and 
whether  the  activities  carried  on  through 
such  permanent  establishment  were  a  mate- 
rial factor  In  the  realization  of  the  Income 
derived  from  such  property  or  rights.  For 
this  purpose,  due  regard  shall  be  given  to 


whether  or  not  such  property  or  rights  or 
such  Income  were  accounted  for  through 
such  permanent  establishment. 

(7)  Where  Industrial  or  commercial  profits 
Include  items  of  income  which  are  dealt  with 
separately  In  other  articles  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  provisions  of  these  articles  shall, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  therein,  super- 
sede the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Article  6 
Shipping  and  air  transport 

(1)  Notwithstanding  Article  5  (Business 
Profits),  income  which  a  resident  of  the 
United  States  derives  from  the  operation  in 
International  traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  reg- 
istered in  either  Contracting  State  or  in  a 
State  with  which  Norway  has  an  Income  tax 
convention  exempting  such  Income  shall  be 
exempt  from  Norwegian  tax. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  Article  5  (Business 
Profits),  income  derived  by  a  resident  of 
Norway,  or  an  international  consortium  of 
which  a  resident  of  Norway,  or  an  Interna- 
tional consortium  of  which  a  resident  of 
Norway  and  residents  of  other  States  with 
which  the  United  States  has  an  Income  tax 
convention  exempting  such  income  are  the 
sole  members,  from  the  operation  in  Inter- 
national traffic  of  ships  or  aircraft  shall  be 
exempt  from  United  States  tax. 

Article  7 
Related  persons 

( 1 )  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  and  any  other  person  are 
related  and  where  such  related  persons  make 
arrangements  or  Impose  conditions  between 
themselves  which  are  different  from  those 
which  would  be  made  between  Independent 
persons,  any  income,  deductions,  credits,  or 
allowances  which  would,  but  for  those  ar- 
rangements or  conditions,  have  been  taken 
Into  account  in  computing  the  Income  (or 
loss)  of,  cr  the  tax  payable  by,  one  of  such 
persons,  may  be  taken  Into  account  in  com- 
puting the  amount  of  the  income  subject  to 
tax  and  the  taxes  payable  by  such  person. 

(2)  A  person  is  related  to  another  person  if 
either  person  owns  or  controls  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  other,  or  If  any  third  person 
or  parsons  own  or  control  directly  or  in- 
directly both.  For  this  purpose,  the  term 
"control"  Includes  any  kind  of  control, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  and  how- 
ever exercised  or  exercisable. 

Article  8 
Dividends 

( 1 )  Dividends  derived  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  by  a  resident 
of  the  other  Contracilng  State  may  be 
taxed  by  both  Contracting  States. 

(2)  The  rate  of  tax  imposed  by  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  on  dividends  derived  from 
sources  within  that  Contracting  State  by  a 
resident  of  the  other  Contracting  State  shall 
not  exceed — 

(a)  1-5  percent  of  f'e  grrss  r.moimt  actually 
distributed;  cr 

(b)  When  the  recipient  is  a  corporation, 
10  perce;it  of  the  grcss  amount  actually  dis- 
tributed if — 

(I)  During  the  part  of  the  paying  corpo- 
rations taxable  year  \'!-.ich  precedes  the  date 
of  paymer.t  of  the  dividend  and  during  tlie 
v,h::?  cf  its  prior  taxable  year  (if  any),  at 
Isast  10  percent  of  the  out.standmg  shares 
of  the  votl'.ig  stock  of  the  paying  corporation 
wad  owned  by  the  recipient  Ci-.rporati.,n,  aiid 

(II)  Not  mere  than  25  percent  oi  fie  gr  ;s:: 
Income  of  the  payii;g  corporation  for  such 
prior  taxable  year  (if  any)  c.insisto  of  inter- 
est or  dividends  (other  than  Interest  derived 
from  the  cc  nduct  of  a  banking.  Insurance,  <  r 
financing  business  ard  other  than  dividei.ds 
cr  Interest  received  from  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions. 50  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
shares  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  paying;  corporation  at  the  time  such 
dividends  or  Interest  Is  received). 


(3)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
recipient  of  the  dividends,  being  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  the  shares  with  respect  to  which 
the  dividends  are  paid  are  effectively  con- 
nected with  such  permanent  establishment. 
In  such  a  case,  see  paragraph  (6)  (a)  of  Arti- 
cle 5  (Business  Profits). 

(4)  Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  to  a  person  other 
than  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  (and  in  the  case  of  dividends  paid  by 
a  Norwegian  corporation,  to  a  person  other 
than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States)  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Contracting 
State.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if  the 
recipient  of  the  dividends  has  a  permanent 
establishment  In  that  other  Contracting 
State  and  the  shares  with  respect  to  which 
the  dividends  are  paid  are  effectively  con- 
nected with  such  permanent  establishment. 

Article  9 
Interest 

(1)  Interest  derived  from  sources  within 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  by  a  resident 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  tax  by  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State. 

(2)  The  term  "Interest"  as  used  in  this 
Convention  means  income  from  bonds,  de- 
bentures. Government  securities,  notes,  or 
other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  whether  or 
not  secured  and  whether  or  not  carrying  a 
right  to  participate  In  profits,  and  debt- 
claims  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  all  other  in- 
come which,  under  the  taxation  law  of  the 
Contracting  State  in  which  the  Income  has 
Its  source,  is  assimilated  to  Income  from 
money  lent. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
recipient  of  the  Interest,  being  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  the  other  Contracting 
State  and  the  indebtedness  giving  rise  to 
the  Interest  is  effectively  connected  with  such 
permanent  establishment.  In  such  a  case, 
see  paragraph  (6)  (a)  of  Article  5  (Business 
Profits). 

(4)  Where  any  interest  paid  by  a  person 
to  any  related  person  exceeds  an  amount 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  an  unre- 
lated person,  the  provisions  of  this  article 
shall  apply  only  to  so  much  of  the  interest 
us  would  "have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated 
person.  In  such  a  case  the  excess  payment 
may  be  taxed  by  each  Contracting  State  ac- 
cording to  Its  own  law,  including  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Convention  where  applicable. 

(5)  Interest  paid  by  a  resicjent  of  one  oi 
the  Contracting  States  to  a  person  other 
than  a  resident  of  the  other  Contracting 
State  (and  In  the  case  of  Interest  paid  by  a 
Norwegian  corporation,  to  a  person  other 
than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States)  shall  be 
exempt  frcm  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
Stp.te.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if— 

(ai  Such  an  Interest  is  treated  as  income 
from  sources  within  the  other  Contracting 
State  under  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  2i 
(Source  of  Incuniei .  or 

(b)  Tlie  ie--.p;ent  of  tl'.e  intere't  has  a  per- 
manent estabilslmicnt  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting Slate  and  the  Indebredncsd  glvini,' 
rise  to  f.c  i.iteest  is  effectively  connected 
with  such  pornan''nt  er.iabll'-Vi/ient. 
Article  10 
Royalties 

(1)  Rovnltic^s  derlv-ed  from  sources  within 
one  of  t'-e  Co'itrr.ct:ng  .States  by  a  resident 
of  the  other  Contracting  State  =hall  he  ex- 
empt from  tax  by  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tractine  Sta^e. 

(2)  The  term  "royalties"  as  used  in  this 
article  means — 

(a)  Payment  of  any  kind  made  as  con- 
sideration for  the  use  of,  or  the  right  to  use, 
copyrights  of  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific 
works  (but  not  Including  copyrights  of  mo- 
tion picttire  films  or  films  or  tapes  used  for 
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nuUo  or  television  broadcasting),  patents, 
designs,  models,  plans,  secret  processes  or 
formulae,  trademarks,  or  other  like  property 
or  rights,  or  knowledge,  experience,  or  skill 
(know-how) .  and 

(b)  Gains  derived  from  the  sale,  exchange, 
or  other  disposition  of  any  such  property 
or  rights  to  the  extent  that  the  amounts 
realized  on  such  sale,  exchange,  or  other 
disposition  for  consideration  are  contingent 
on  the  productivity,  use,  or  disposition  of 
such  property  or  rights. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  if  the 
recipient  of  the  royalty,  being  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  In  the 
other  Contracting  State  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment and  the  property  or  rights  giving 
rise  to  the  royalty  is  effectively  connected 
with  such  permanent  establishment.  In 
such  a  case,  see  paragraph  (6)  (a)  of  Article 
5  (Business  Profits) . 

(4)  Where  any  royalty  paid  by  a  person  to 
any  related  person  exceeds  an  amount  which 
would  have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated  per- 
son, the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  apply 
only  to  so  much  of  the  royalty  as  would 
have  been  paid  to  an  unrelated  person.  In 
such  a  case  the  excess  payment  may  be  taxed 
by  each  Contracting  State  according  to  its 
own  law.  Including  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention  where  applicable. 

Article  11 
Income  from  real  property 

(1)  Income  from  real  property,  Including 
royalties  in  respect  of  the  operation  of  mines, 
quarries  or  other  natural  resources  and 
gains  derived  from  the  sale,  exchange,  or 
other  disposition  of  such  property  or  of  the 
right  giving  rise  to  such  royalties,  may  be 
taxed  by  the  Contracting  State  in  which 
such  real  property,  mines,  quarries,  or  other 
natvual  resources  are  situated.  For  purposes 
of  this  Convention  interest  on  Indebtedness 
secured  by  real  property  or  secured  by  a  right 
giving  rise  to  royalties  in  respect  of  the 
operation  of  mines,  quarries,  or  other  na- 
tural resources  shall  not  be  regarded  as  in- 
come from  real  property. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  apply  to  Income 
derived  from  the  usufruct,  direct  use,  letting, 
or  use  in  any  other  form  of  real  property. 

Article  12 
Capital  gains 
(1)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other 
Contracting  State  on  gains  from  the  sale,  ex- 
change, or  other  disposition  of  capital  assets 
unless — 

(a)  The  gain  Is  derived  by  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  from  the  sale,  ex- 
change, or  other  disposition  of  property  de- 
scribed in  Article  11  (Income  from  Real 
Property)  situated  within  the  other  Contract- 
ing States, 

(b)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  and  the  property  giving  rise  to 
the  gain  is  effectively  connected  with  such 
permanent  establishment,  or 

(c)  The  recipient  of  the  gain,  being  an  in- 
dividual who  is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States — 

(1)  Maintains  a  fixed  base  In  the  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  or  periods  ag- 
gregating 183  days  or  more  during  the  tax- 
able year  and  the  property  giving  rise  to  such 
gains  Is  effectively  connected  with  such  fixed 
base,  or 

(11)  Is  present  In  the  other  Contracting 
State  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  183 
days  or  more  during  the  taxable  year. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  Article  6  (Business 
Profits)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article, 
gains  which  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing States  derives  from  the  sale,  exchange,  or 
other  disposition  of  ships  or  aircraft  which 
are  operated  in  International  traffic  shall  be 
exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting 
State. 


(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
article  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  Norway 
to  tax  gains  which  an  Individual  derives  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  consisting  of 
at  least  a  25-percent  interest  in  a  Norwegian 
corporation  if  such  Individual  was  a  national 
and  a  resident  of  Norway  at  any  time  during 
the  five  year  period  Immediately  preceding 
such  sale  or  exchange. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  gains  described  In  para- 
graph (l)(a),  see  Article  11  (Income  from 
Real  Property) .  In  the  case  of  gains  described 
in  paragraph  (l)(b),  see  paragraph  (6)  (a) 
of  Article  6  (Business  Profits) . 

Article  13 
Independent  personal  services 

( 1 )  Income  derived  by  an  individual  who  U 
a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
from  the  performance  of  personal  services  In 
an  Independent  capacity,  may  be  taxed  by 
that  Contracting  State,  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  such  income  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  the  other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  Income  derived  by  an  individual  who  is 
a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
from  the  performance  of  personal  services  in 
an  independent  capacity  in  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  may  be  taxed  by  that  other 
Contracting  State,  if: 

(a)  The  Individual  Is  present  in  that  other 
Contracting  State  for  a  period  or  periods  ag- 
gregating 183  days  or  more  in  the  taxable 
year,  or 

(b)  The  individual  maintains  a  fixed  base 
In  that  other  CJontracting  State  for  a  period 
or  periods  aggregating  183  days  or  more  In 
the  taxable  year,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as 
is  attributable  to  such  fixed  base,  or 

(c)  The  individual  is  a  public  entertainer, 
such  as  a  theater,  motion  picture,  or  televi- 
sion artist,  a  musician,  or  an  athlete,  and  the 
income  Is  derived  from  his  personal  services 
as  a  public  entertainer  provided  that  he  Is 
present  in  that  other  Contracting  State  for^ 
more  than  a  total  of  90  days  during  the  taxa-  ' 
ble  year  or  such  income  exceeds  in  the  aggre- 
gate 3,000  United  States  dollars  or  its  equiva- 
lent In  Norwelglan  kroner  during  the  taxable 
year. 

Article  14 
Dependent  personal  services 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles 
15  (Teachers),  16  (Students  and  Trainees), 
17  (Governmental  Functions) ,  and  18  (Pri- 
vate Pensions  and  Annuities)  wages,  salaries, 
and  similar  remuneration  derived  by  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  from  labor  or  personal  serv- 
ices performed  as  an  employee  may  be  taxed 
by  that  Contracting  State.  Except  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (2),  such  remuneration 
derived  from  sources  within  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  may  also  be  taxed  by  that  other 
Contracting  State. 

(2)  Remuneration  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  derived  by  an  individual  who  is  a  resi- 
dent of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 
be  exempt  from  tax  by  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  if — 

(a)  He  Is  present  In  that  other  Contracting 
State  for  a  period  or  periods  aggregating  less 
than  183  days  in  the  taxable  year; 

(b)  He  is  an  employee  or  a  resident  of  the 
first-mentioned  Contracting  State  or  of  a 
permanent  establishment  maintained  In  that 
Contracting  State  by  a  resident  of  a  State 
other  than  that  Contracting  State;  and 

(c)  The  remuneration  Is  not  borne  as  such 
by  a  permanent  establishment  which  the 
employer  has  in  that  other  Contracting  State. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2).  re- 
muneration derived  by  an  Individual  who  Is 
a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
from  the  performance  of  labor  or  personal 
services  as  an  employee  aboard  ships  or  air- 
craft operated  by  a  resident  of  the  other  (Con- 
tracting State  in  international  traffic  or  In 
fishing  on  the  high  seas  may  be  taxed  by  that 
other  Contracting  State  if  such  indlvlduEd  is 
a  member  of  the  regular  complement  of  the 
ship  or  aircraft. 


Article  15 
Teachers 
(1)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  Is  invited  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  other  Contracting  State  or  by 
a  university  or  other  recognized  educational 
institution  In  that  other  Contracting  State 
to  come  to  that  other  Contracting  State  for 
a  period  not  exi>ected  to  exceed  two  years 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  or  engaging  in 
research,  or  both,  at  a  university  or  other 
recognized  educational  institution,  and  such 
resident  comes  to  that  other  Contracting 
State  primarily  for  such  purpose,  his  in- 
come from  personal  services  for  teaching  or 
research  at  such  university  or  educational 
institution  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that 
other  Contracting  State  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  years  from  the  date  of  his  ar- 
rival  in   that  other  Contracting  State. 

(2)  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  Income 
from   research   if   such   research   is   under- 
taken primarily  for  the  private  benefit  of  a 
specific  person  or  persons. 
Article  16 
Students  and  trainees 
(1)    (a)   An  individual  who  is  a  resident 
of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time 
he  becomes  temporarily  present  in  the  other 
Contracting  State   and   who   Is  temporarily 
present  in  that  other  Contracting  State  for 
the  primary  purpose  of — 

(1)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  rec- 
ognized educational  institution  in  that  other 
Contracting  State,  or 

(il)  Securing  training  required  to  qualify 
him  to  practice  a  profession  or  professional 
specialty,  or 

(ill)  Studying  or  doing  research  as  a  recip- 
ient of  a  grant,  allowance,  or  award  from 
a  governmental,  religious,  charitable,  scien- 
tific, literary,  or  educational  organization, 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that  other  Con- 
tracting State  with  respect  to  amounts  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  ( b )  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  taxable  years  from  the 
date  of  his  arrival  in  that  other  Contracting 
State. 

(b)  The  amounts  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (a)  are — 

(i)  Gifts  from  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
his  maintenance,  education,  study,  research, 
or  training; 

(11)  Tlie  grant,  allowance,  or  award;  and 
(ill)  Income  from  personal  services  per- 
formed in  that  other  Contracting  State  In 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  2.000  United 
States  dollars  or  Its  equivalent  in  No.'wegian 
kroner  for  any  taxable  year. 

(2)  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  tmie  ,ie 
becomes  temporarily  present  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  who  Is  temporarily 
present  in  that  other  Contracting  State  as  an 
employee  of,  or  under  contract  with,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  first-mentioned  Contracting 
State,  for  the  primary  purpose  of — 

(a)  Acquiring  technical,  professional,  or 
business  experience  from  a  person  other  than 
that  resident  of  the  first-mentioned  Con- 
tracting State  or  other  than  a  person  related 
to  such  resident,  or 

(b)  Studying  at  a  university  or  other  rec- 
ognized educational  institution  in  that 
other  Contracting  State,  shall  be  exempt 
from  tax  by  that  other  Contracting  State 
for  a  period  of  twelve  consecutive  months 
with  respect  to  his  Income  from  personal 
services  in  an  aggregate  amount  not  In  ex- 
cess of  5.000  United  States  dollars  or  its 
equivalent  in  Norwegian  kroner. 

(3)  An  individual  who  is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  at  the  time  he 
becomes  temporarily  present  in  the  other 
Contracting  State  and  who  is  temporarily 
present  in  that  other  Contracting  State  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  a  partic- 
ipant in  a  program  sponsored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  other  Contracting  State, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  training,  research, 
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or  study,  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  that 
other  Contracting  State  with  respect  to  hU 
Income  from  personal  services  In  respect  of 
such  training,  research,  or  study  performed 
In  that  other  Contracting  State  m  an  ag- 
gregate amount  not  In  excess  of  10.000  United 
States  dollars  or  Its  equivalent  In  Norwegian 
kroner. 

(4)  The  benefits  provided  under  Article  15 
(Teachers)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  article 
shall  extend  only  for  such  period  time  as 
may  reasonably  or  customarily  be  required 
to  effectuate  the  purpose  of  the  visit,  but 
In  no  case  shall  any  Individual  have  the 
benefits  provided  therein  for  more  than  a 
total  of  five  taxable  years  from  the  date  of 
bis  arrival. 

Article  17 

Oovernmental  functions 
Wages,  salaries,  and  similar  remuneration. 
Including  pensions  or  almllax  benefits,  paid 
by  or  from  public  funds  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States,  or  a  political  subdivision  or 
local  authority  thereof,  to  a  citizen  of  that 
Contracting  State  for  labor  or  personal  serv- 
ices performed  for  that  Contracting  State, 
or  for  any  of  Its  political  subdivisions  or  lo- 
cal authorities,  In  the  discharge  of  govern- 
mental functions  shall  be  exempt  from  tax 
by  the  other  Contracting  State. 
Article  18 
Private  pensions  and  annuities 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  Article  17  (Oov- 
ernmental Functions) ,  pensions  and  other 
similar  remuneration  paid  to  an  Individual 
who  Is  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  In  consideration  of  past  employment 
shall  be  Uxable  only  In  that  Contracting 
State.  L 

(2)  Allmwy  and  annuities  paid  to  an  In- 
dividual whols  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tractmg  States  shall  be  taxable  only  In  that 
Contracting  State. 

(3)  Child  support  payments  made  by  an 
individual  who  Is  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  to  an  individual  who  is 
a  resident  of  the  other  Contractmg  State 
shall  be  exempt  from  tax  In  that  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

(4)  As  used  m  this  article — 

(a)  The  term  "pensions  and  other  similar 
remuneration"  means  periodic  payments 
made  after  retirement  or  death  in  considera- 
tion for  services  rendered,  or  by  vay  of  com- 
pensation for  Injuries  received.  In  connection 
with  past  employment: 

(b)  The  term  "annuities"  means  a  stated 
sum  paid  periodically  at  stated  times  during 
life,  or  during  a  specified  number  of  years, 
under  an  obligation  to  make  the  payments 
in  return  for  adequate  and  full  consideration 
(other  than  services  rendered) ; 

(c)  The  term  "alimony"  means  periodic 
payments  made  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  di- 
vorce, separate  maintenance  agreement,  or 
support  or  separation  Eigreement,  which  Is 
taxable  to  the  recipient  under  the  Internal 
laws  of  the  Contracting  State  of  which  he  Is 
a  resident;  and 

(d)  The  term  "child  support  payments" 
means  periodic  payments  for  the  support  of  a 
minor  child  made  pursuant  to  a  decree  of 
divorce,  separate  maintenance  agreement,  or 
support  or  separation  agreement. 

Article  19 
Social  security  payments 
Social  seciirlty  payments  and  other  pub- 
.     lie  pensions  paid  by  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  to  an  Individual  who  Is  a  resident  of 
the  other  Contracting  State  shall  be  taxable 
only    In    the    first-mentioned    Contracting 
State.  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  pay- 
ments described  In  A;  tide  17  (Governmental 
Functions). 

Article  20 

Investment  or  holding  companies 

A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contracting 

States  deriving  dividends.  Interest,  royalties, 

or  capital   gains  from  sotirces  within  the 


other  Contracting  State  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  Articles  8  (Dividends),  9 
(Inerest),  10  (Royalties),  or  12  (Capitol 
Gains)  U— 

(a)  By  reason  of  special  measures  the  tax 
imposed  on  such  corporation  by  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  with  respect  to 
such  dividends,  interest,  royalties,  or  capital 
gains  Is  substantially  less  than  the  tax  gen- 
erally Imposed  by  such  Contracting  State  on 
corporate  profits,  and 

(b)  25  percent  or  more  of  the  capital  of 
such  corporation  Is  held  of  record  or  Is  other- 
wise determined,  after  consultation  between 
the  competent  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
States,  to  be  owned  directly  or  Indirectly,  by 
one  or  more  persons  who  are  not  Individual 
residents  of  the  first-mentioned  Contracting 
State  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  Norwegian  corpo- 
ration, who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States) . 

CHAPTER   IV 

Taxation  of  Capital 

Article  21 

Capital  taxes 

(1)  Capital  represented  by  property  re- 
ferred to  m  Article  11  (Income  from  Real 
Property)  may  be  taxed  In  the  Contracting 
State  In  which  such  property  Is  situated. 

( 2 )  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  below,  capital  represented  by  assets,  other 
than  property  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1), 
which  are  effectively  connected  with  a  per- 
manent establishment  of  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  may  be  taxed  in  the 
Contracting  State  in  which  the  permanent 
establishment  Is  situated. 

(3)  Ships  and  aircraft  of  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  Contracting  States  and  assets,  other 
than  property  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1), 
pertaining  to  the  operation  of  such  ships  or 
aircraft  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by  the 
other  Contracting  State. 

(4)  All  other  elements  of  capital  of  a  res- 
ident of  a  Contracting  State  not  dealt  with 
In  this  article  shall  be  exempt  from  tax  by 
the  other  Contracting  State. 

CHAPTKR    V 

General  Rules 

Article  22 

General  rules  of  taxation 

(1)  A  resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  may  be  taxed  by  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  on  any  Income  from  sources  with- 
in that  other  Contracting  State  and  only  on 
such  Income,  subject  to  any  limitations  set 
forth  m  this  Convention.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  rules  set  forth  In  Article  24  (Soiu^^e 
of  Income)  shall  be  applied  to  determine  the 
source  of  Income. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Convention 
shall  not  be  construed  to  restrict  In  any 
manner  any  exclusion,  exemption,  deduc- 
tion, credit,  or  other  allowance  now  or  here- 
after accorded — 

(a)  By  the  laws  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  In  the  determination  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  that  Contracting  State,  or 

(b)  By  any  other  agreement  between  the 
Contracting  States. 

(3)  The  United  States  may  tax  Its  citizens 
or  residents  as  If  this  Convention  had  not 
come  Into  effect     . 

(a)  This  provision  shall  not  affect  the 
rules  laid  down  In  Articles  19  (Social  Secu- 
TlCy  Payments),  23  (Relief  from  Double 
Taxation),  25  ( Nondiscrimination ),  26  (Dip- 
lomatic and  Consular  Officers  i .  and  27 
(Mutual  Agreement  Procedure). 

(b)  This  provision  shall  not  affect  the 
rules  laid  down  In  Articles  15  (Teachers) . 
16  (Students  and  Trainees),  and  17  (Gov- 
ernmental Functions) ,  upon  Individuals  who 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
who  do  not  have  Immigrant  status  In  the 
United  states. 

(4)  Norway  may  tax  Its  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  as  If  this  Convention  had 
not  come  into  effect. 


(5)  The  United  States  may  Impose  its  per- 
sonal holding  company  tax  and  its  accumu- 
lated earnings  tax  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision  of  this  Convention.  However,  a  Nor- 
wegian corporation  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
United  States  personal  holding  company  tax 
In  any  taxable  year  If  all  of  its  stock  Is 
owned,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  one  or  more 
individuals  who  are  residents  of  Norway  (and 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States)  for  that 
entire  year.  A  Norwegian  corporation  ahaii 
be  exempt  from  the  United  States  accumu- 
lated earnings  tax  in  any  taxable  year  unless 
such  corporation  Is  engaged  In  trade  or  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  through  a  perma- 
nent establishment  at  any  time  diiring  such 
year. 

(6)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  two 
Contracting  States  may  prescribe  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlslonf  of  this 
Convention. 

Article  23 
Relief  from  double  taxation 

Double  taxation  of  income  shall  be  avoided 
in  the  following  manner : 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  law  of  the 
United  States  (as  it  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time  without  changing  the  principles 
hereof)  regarding  the  allowance  of  a  credit 
against  United  States  tax  of  tax  payable  In 
any  country  other  than  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  shall  allow  to  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States  as  a  credit 
against  the  United  States  tax  the  appropriate 
amount  of  Norwegian  tax.  Such  appropriate 
amount  shall  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
tax  paid  to  Norway,  but  the  credit  shall  not 
exceed  the  limitations  (for  the  purpose  of 
llmitmg  the  credit  to  the  United  States  tax 
on  income  from  sources  within  Norway  or  on 
Income  from  sources  outside  of  the  United 
States)  provided  by  United  States  law  for 
the  taxable  year.  For  the  purpose  of  apply- 
ing the  United  States  credit  in  relation  to 
taxes  paid  to  Norway,  the  rules  set  forth  in 
Article  24  (Source  of  Income)  shall  be  £^- 
plled  to  determine  the  sovut:e  of  Income.  For 
purposes  of  applying  the  United  States  credit 
in  relation  to  the  taxes  paid  to  Norway  the 
taxes  referred  to  in  paragraph  (l)(b)  of 
Article  1  (Taxes  Covered)  other  than  the 
national  and  municipal  taxes  on  capital  and 
the  municipal  tax  on  real  property  shall  be 
considered  to  be  Income  taxes. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  Income  derived  from 
sources  In  the  United  States,  relief  from  dou- 
ble taxation  shall  be  granted  in  Norway  in 
the  following  manner: 

(a)  Where  a  resident  of  Norway  derives 
Income  or  owns  property  which.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Convention, 
may  be  taxed  in  the  United  States  or  is  ex- 
empt from  United  States  tax  under  Article 
15  (Teachers)  or  Article  16  (Students  and 
Trainees),  Norway  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraphs  (b)  or  (c)  of  this 
paragraph,  exempt  such  Income  or  property 
from  tax  but  may,  in  calculating  tax  on  the 
remaining  income  or  property  of  that  resi- 
dent, apply  the  rate  of  tax  which  would  have 
been  applicable  If  the  exempted  income  or 
property  had  not  been  so  exempted. 

(b)  Where  a  resident  of  Norway  derives 
income  which.  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Convention  may  be  taxed  in 
both  Contracting  States,  Norway  shall  allow 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  on  the  Income  of 
that  resident  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax 
paid  In  the  United  States.  Such  credit  shall 
not,  however,  exceed  that  part  of  the  tax, 
as  computed  before  the  credit  is  given,  which 
is  appropriate  to  the  income  derived  from 
sources  in  the  United  States  under  the  rules 
set  forth  In  Article  24  (Source  of  Income). 

(c)  In  determining  its  tax  on  a  Norwegian 
corporation  receiving  dividends  from  a 
United  States  corporation  in  which  it  owns 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock,  Norway  shall 
allow  a  credit  against  the  tax  otherwise  pay- 
able by  the  Norwegian  corporation  for  the 
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aooroprlate  amount  of  United  States  tax  Im- 

nosed  on  the  United  States  corporation  on 

the  profits  out  of  which  the  dividends  were 

paid  However,  the  deduction  allowed  such  a 

Norwegian  corporation  for  dividends  paid  out 

bv  It  shaU  be  reduced  by  the  net  amount  of 

dividends  received  from  the  United  States 

corporation    (after  all   United   States  taxes 

Imposed  on  such  dividends). 

Article  24 

Source  of  income 

For  pvirposes  of  this  Convention: 

(1)  Dividends  shall  be  treated  as  Income 
from  sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only 
If  paid  by  a  corporation  of  that  Contracting 

State. 

(2)  Interest  shall  be  treated  as  Income 
from  sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only 
If  paid  by  such  Contracting  State,  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  or  a  local  authority  thereof, 
or  by  a  resident  of  that  Contracting  State. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence — 

(a)  If  the  person  paying  the  Interest 
(whether  or  not  such  person  is  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States)  has  a  perma- 
nent establishment  in  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  In  connection  with  which  the  Indebt- 
edness on  which  the  Interest  Is  paid  was  In- 
curred and  such  Interest  is  borne  by  such 
permanent  establishment,  or 

(b)  If  the  person  paying  the  Interest  is  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
has  a  permanent  establishment  in  a  State 
other  than  a  Contracting  State  In  connection 
with  which  the  Indebtedness  on  which  the 
Interest  Is  paid  was  Incurred  and  such  In- 
terest Is  paid  to  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State,  and  such  interest  is  borne  by 
such  permanent  establishment, 

such  Interest  shall  be  deemed  to  be  from 
sources  within  the  State  In  which  the  per- 
manent establishment  is  situated. 

(3)  Royalties  described  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  Article  10  (Royalties)  for  the  use  of,  or 
the  right  to  use,  property  or  rights  described 
In  such  paragraph  shall  be  treated  as  income 
from  sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  royalties  are  for  the 
use  of,  or  the  right  to  use,  such  property  or 
rights  within  that  Contracting  State. 

(4)  Income  from  real  property,  and  royal- 
ties from  the  operation  of  mines,  quarries,  or 
other  natural  resources  (Including  gains  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  such  property  or  the 
right  giving  rise  to  such  royalties)  shall  be 
treated  as  Income  from  sources  within  a  Con- 
tracting State  only  If  such  property  is  situ- 
ated In  that  Contracting  State. 

(5)  Income  from  the  rental  of  tangible  per- 
sonal (movable)  property  shall  be  treated  as 
Income  from  sources  within  a  Contracting 
State  only  If  such  property  Is  situated  in 
that  Contracting  State. 

(6)  Income  received  by  an  individual  for 
his  performance  of  labor  or  personal  services, 
whether  as  an  employee  or  In  an  Independent 
capacity,  shall  be  treated  as  income  from 
sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  services  are  performed 
In  that  Contracting  State.  Income  from  per- 
sonal services  performed  aboard  ships  or 
aircraft  operated  by  a  resident  of  one  of  the 
Contracting  States  in  international  traffic 
or  m  fishing  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  treated 
as  Income  from  sources  within  that  Contract- 
mg State  If  rendered  by  a  member  of  the  reg- 
ular complement  of  the  ship  or  aircraft.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  remuneration  described  In  Article 
17  (Governmental  Functions)  and  payments 
described  in  Article  19  (Social  Seciu-lty  Pay- 
ments) shall  be  treated  as  Income  from 
sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only  If 
paid  by  or  from  the  public  funds  of  that 
Contracting  State  or  a  political  subdivision 
or  local  authority  thereof. 

(7)  Income  from  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  Intangible  or  tangible  personal  (including 
movable)  property  (other  than  gains  defined 
as  royalties  by  paragraph  (2)  (b)  of  Article 
10  (Royalties) )  shall  be  treated  as  income 
from  sources  within  a  Contracting  State  only 


if  such  property  is  sold  In  that  Contracting 
State.  ^  _,  , 

(8)  Income  from  gains  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  Article  12  (Capital  Gains)  shall 
be  treated  as  income  from  sources  within 

Norway. 

(9)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (7) ,  industrial  or  commercial  profits 
which  are  attributable  to  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment which  the  recipient,  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  has  In  the 
other  Contracting  State,  including  income 
derived  from  real  property  and  natural  re- 
sources and  dividends,  interest,  royalties  (as 
defined  in  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  10  (Roy- 
alties) ) .  and  capital  gains,  but  only  If  the 
property  or  rights  giving  rise  to  such  Income, 
dividends,  interest,  royalties,  or  capital  gains 
are  effectively  connected  with  such  perma- 
nent establishment,  shall  be  treated  as  in- 
come from  sources  within  that  other  Con- 
tracting State. 

(10)  The  source  of  any  item  of  Income  to 
which  paragraphs  (1)  through  (9)  are  not 
applicable  shall  be  determined  by  each  of  the 
Contracting  States  In  accordance  with  Its 
own  law.  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. If  the  source  of  any  Item  of  Income 
under  the  laws  of  one  Contracting  State  is 
different  from  the  source  of  such  Item  of 
Income  under  the  laws  of  the  other  Contract- 
ing State  or  If  the  source  of  such  Income  is 
not  readily  determinable  under  the  laws  of 
one  of  the  Contracting  States,  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  Contracting  States  may.  In 
order  to  prevent  double  taxation  or  further 
any  other  purpose  of  this  Convention,  estab- 
lish a  common  source  of  the  item  of  Income 
for  purposes  of  this  Convention. 

CHAPTER  VI 

Special  provisions 

Article  25 
Nondiscrimination 

(1)  A  citizen  of  one  of  the  Contracting 
States  who  is  a  resident  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting State  shall  not  be  subjected  In  that 
other  Contracting  State  to  more  burdensome 
taxes  than  a  citizen  of  that  other  Contract- 
ing State  who  Is  a  resident  thereof. 

(2)  A  permanent  establishment  which  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  has 
in  the  other  Contracting  State  shall  not  be 
subject  in  that  other  Contracting  State  to 
more  burdensome  taxes  than  a  resident  of 
that  other  Contracting  State  carrying  on  the 
same  activities.  This  paragraph  shall  not  be 
construed  as  obliging  a  Contracting  State  to 
grant  to  individual  residents  of  the  other 
contracting  State  any  pereonal  allowances, 
reliefs  or  deductions  for  taxation  purposes 
on  account  of  clvU  status  or  famUy  respon- 
sibilities which  it  grants  to  Its  own  individ- 
ual residents.  ™     *_    ♦ 

(3)  A  corporation  of  one  of  the  Contract- 
ing states,  the  capital  of  which  Is  whoUy  or 
partly  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  In- 
directly by  one  or  more  residents  of  the  other 
Contracting  State,  shall  not  be  subjected  in 
the  first-mentioned  Contracting  State  to  any 
taxation  or  any  requirement  connected  there- 
with which  is  other  or  more  burdensome 
than  the  taxation  and  connected  require- 
ments to  which  a  corporation  of  the  first- 
mentioned  Contracting  State  carrying  on  the 
same  activities,  the  capital  of  which  is  wholly 
owned  or  controlled  by  one  or  more  residents 
of  the  first-mentioned  Contracting  State,  is 
or  may  be  subjected. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 
be  construed  as  obliging  Norway  to  grant  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  not 
bom  in  Norway  of  parents  having  Norwegian 
nationality,  the  exceptional  tax  relief  which 
Is  accorded  pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Taxation  Act  for  the  Rural  Districts 
and  section  17  of  the  Norwegian  Taxation  Act 
for  the  Urban  Districts,  to  citizens  of  Norway 
and  individuals  bom  in  Norway. 

(5)  A  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States  shall,  for  purposes  of  Norwegian  In- 
come tax,  be  allowed  to  deduct  interest  ez 


penses  which  are  Incurred  with  respect  to  a 
mortgage  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
on  real  property  which  Is  situated  in  Norway 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  expenditures 
wovUd  be  deductible  for  purposes  of  Nor- 
wegian income  tax  if  Incurred  by  a  resident 
of  Norway. 

(6)  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)  of 
Article  1  (Taxes  Covered)  this  article  shall 
apply  to  taxes  of  every  kind  imposed  at  the 
National,  State,  or  local  level. 

(7)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall 
not  be  construed  as  preventing  Norway  from 
taxing  the  total  profits  attributable  to  a 
permanent  establishment  which  Is  main- 
tained In  Norway  by  a  United  States  cor- 
poration at  a  rate  at  which  the  undistributed 
profits  of  a  Norwelglan  corporation  may  be 
taxed.  However,  the  amount  of  such  tax 
shall  not  exceed  the  tax  that  would  be  im- 
posed on  a  corporation  and  Its  sharehoidera 
If  such  profits  were  derived  by  a  Norwegian 
corporation  that  distributed  to  Its  United 
States  shareholders,  owning  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  Its  voting  stock,  the  same  percentage 
of  its  profits  as  such  United  States  corpora- 
tion maintaining  such  permanent  establish- 
ment distributed  to  its  shareholders  from  its 
total  profits. 

Article  26 

Diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
Nothing  In  this  Convention  shall  affect  the 
fiscal  privileges  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
officials  under  the  general  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  or  under  the  provisions  of  special 
agreements. 

Article  27 

Mutual  agreement  procedure 

(1)  Where  a  resident  of  one  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  considers  that  the  action  of 
one  or  both  of  the  Contracting  States  results 
or  win  result  for  him  In  taxation  not  In 
accordance  with  this  Convention,  he  may, 
notwithstanding  the  remedies  provided  by 
the  national  laws  of  the  Contracting  States, 
present  his  case  to  the  competent  authority 
of  the  Contracting  States  of  which  he  U  a 
resident.  Should  the  resident's  claim  be 
considered  to  have  merit  by  the  competent 
authority  of  the  Contracting  State  to  which 
the  claim  is  made.  It  shall  endeavor  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  competent  au- 
thority of  the  other  Contracting  State  with 
a  view  of  the  avoidance  of  taxation  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

(2)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  endeavor  to  resolve  by 
mutual  agreement  any  dlfficxiltles  or  doubts 
arising  as  to  the  application  of  this  Con- 
vention. In  particular,  the  competent  author- 
ities of  the  Contracting  States  may  agree — 

(a)  To  the  same  attribution  of  Industrial 
or  commercial  profits  to  a  resident  of  one  of 
the  Contracting  States  and  its  permanent 
establishment  situated  In  the  other  Con- 
tracting State; 

(b)  To  the  same  allocation  of  Income,  de- 
ductions, credits,  or  allowances  between  a  res- 
ident of  one  of  the  Contracting  States  and 
any  related  person;  or 

(c)  To  the  same  determination  of  the 
source  of  particular  Items  of  Income. 

(3)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  may  communicate  with  each 
other  directly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an 
agreement  In  the  sense  of  this  article.  When 
it  seems  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing agreement,  the  competent  authorities 
may  meet  together  for  an  oral  exchange  of 
opinions. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  the  competent  au- 
thorities reach  such  an  agreement,  taxes  shall 
be  imposed  on  such  Income,  and  refund  or 
credit  of  taxes  shall  be  allowed,  by  the  Con- 
tracting States  In  accordance  with  such 
agreement. 

Article  28 


Exchange  of  Information 
(1)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  exchange  such  Informa- 
.  tlon  as  Is  pertinent  to  carrying  out  the  pro- 
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visions  of  this  Convention  and  of  the  do- 
ovMtlc  UwB  of  the  Contracting  States  con- 
cerning taxes  covered  by  this  Convention. 
Any  Information  so  erclianged  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  secret  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any 
persons  other  than  those  (Including  a  court 
or  administrative  body)  concerned  with  as- 
sessment, collection,  enforcement,  or  prose- 
cution In  respect  of  the  taxes  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  Convention. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  be  construed  so  as  to  impose  on 
one  of  the  Contracting  States  the  obliga- 
tion— 

(a)  To  carry  out  administrative  measures 
at  variance  with  the  laws  or  the  administra- 
tive practice  of  that  Contracting  State  or  the 
other  Contracting  State; 

(b)  To  supply  particulars  which  are  not 
obtainable  under  the  laws,  or  in  the  normal 
course  of  the  admlnlstratlQa|«f  that  Con- 
tracting State  or  of  the  oolF  Contracting 
State;  or 

(c)  To  supply  Information  which  would 
disclose  any  trade,  business,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  professional  secret  or  trade  proc- 
ess, or  Information,  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  be  contrary  to  public  policy. 

(3)  The  exchange  of  Information  shall  be 
either  on  a  routine  basis  or  on  request  with 
reference  to  particular  cases.  The  competent 
authorities  of  the  Contracting  States  may 
agree  on  the  list  of  information  which  shall 
he  furnished  on  a  routine  basis. 

( 4 )  Tlie  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of  any 
amendments  off  the  tax  laws  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  Article  1  (Taxes  Covered) 
and  of  the  adoption  of  any  taxes  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  1  (Taxes  Covered) 
by  transmitting  the  texts  of  any  amendments 
or  new  statutes  at  least  once  a  year. 

(5)  The  competent  authorities  of  the  Con- 
tracting States  shall  notify  each  other  of 
the  publication  by  their  respective  Contract- 
ing States  of  any  material  concerning  the 
application  of  this  Convention,  whether  in 
the  form  of  regulations,  rulings,  or  Judicial 
decisions  by  transmitting  the  texts  of  any 
such  materials  at  least  once  a  year. 

Article  29 
Assistance  in  collection 

(1)  Each  of  the  Contracting  States  shall 
endeavor  to  collect  on  behalf  of  the  other 
Contracting  State  such  taxes  Imposed  by 
that  other  Contracting  State  as  will  ensure 
that  any  exemption  or  reduced  rate  of  tax 
granted  under  this  Convention  by  that  other 
Contracting  State  shall  not  be  enjoyed  by 
persons  not  entitled  to  such  benefits.  The 
competent  authorities  of  the  Contracting 
States  may  consult  together  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  effect  to  this  article. 

(2)  In  no  case  shall  this  article  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  impose  upon  a  Contracting 
State  the  obligation  to  carry  out  adminis- 
trative measures  at  variance  with  the  regula- 
tions and  practices  of  either  Contracting 
State  or  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  flrst- 
mentloned  Contracting  State's  sovereignty, 
security,  or  public  policy. 

Article  30 
Extension  to  territories 
(1)  Either  one  of  the  Contracting  States 
may.  at  any  time  while  this  Convention  con- 
tinues in  force,  by  a  written  notification  given 
to  the  other  Contracting  State  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  declare  its  desire  that  the 
operation  of  this  Convention,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  or  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  found  necesssary  for  special  application 
in  a  particular  case,  shall — 

(a)  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
tend to  all  or  any  of  the  areas  (to  which  this 
Convention  is  not  otherwise  applicable)  for 
whose  International  relations  It  Is  responsi- 
ble and  which  Impose  taxes  substantially  sim- 
ilar in  character  to  those  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Convention,  and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  Norway,  extend  to  all 
or  any  of  the  areas  (to  which  this  Convention 


is  not  otherwise  applicable)  for  whose  Inter- 
national relations  It  Is  responsible  and  In 
which  taxes  are  Imposed  which  are  substan- 
tially similar  In  character  to  those  that  are 
the  subject  of  this  Convention. 

When  the  other  Contracting  State  has,  by 
a  written  communication  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  signified  to  the  first-men- 
tioned Contracting  State  that  such  notifica- 
tion is  accepted  In  respect  of  such  area  or 
areas,  and  the  notification  and  commnica- 
tion  have  been  ratified  and  Instruments  of 
ratification  exchanged,  this  Convention,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  or  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  found  necessary  for  special  appli- 
cation In  a  particular  case,  as  specified  In 
the  notification,  shall  apply  to  the  area  or 
areas  named  In  the  notification  and  shall 
enter  into  force  and  effect  on  and  after  the 
date  or  dates  specified  therein.  None  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  apply  to 
any  such  area  in  the  absence  of  such  accept- 
ance and  exchange  of  instruments  of  rati- 
fication in  respect  to  that  area. 

(2)  At  any  time  tifter  the  date  of  entry 
Into  force  of  an  extension  under  paragraph 
(1) ,  either  of  the  Contracting  States  may,  by 
six  month's  prior  notice  of  termination  given 
to  the  other  Contracting  State  through  di- 
plomatic channels,  terminate  the  application 
of  this  Convention  to  any  area  to  which  It 
has  been  extended  under  paragraph  (1) ,  and 
in  such  event  this  Convention  shall  cease  to 
apply  and  have  force  and  effect,  beginning 
on  or  after  the  first  day  of  January  next 
following  the  expiration  of  the  six-month 
period,  to  the  area  or  areas  named  therein, 
but  without  affecting  its  continued  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States,  Norway,  or  to  any 
other  area  to  which  it  has  been  extended 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  In  the  application  of  this  Convention 
In  relation  to  any  area  to  which  it  is  extend- 
ed by  notification  by  Norway  or  the  United 
States,  reference  to  "Norway"  or  the  "United 
States",  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  con- 
strued as  referring  to  that  area. 

(4)  The  termination  in  respect  of  the 
United  States  or  Norway  of  this  Convention 
under  Article  32  (Termination)  shall,  unless 
otherwise  expressly  agreed  by  both  Contract- 
ing States  terminate  the  application  of  this 
Convention  to  any  area  to  which  the  Con- 
vention has  been  extended  under  this  ar- 
ticle by  the  United  States  or  Norway. 

CHAPTER   VII 

Final  proinsions 
Article  31 

Entry  into  force 
( 1 )  This  Convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  Washington,  D.C..  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  shall  enter  into  force  two  months 
after  the  exchange  of  the  Instruments  of 
ratification.  Its  provisions  shall  for  the  first 
time  have  effect — 

(a)  in    the   case    of   the    United   States — 

(1)  As  respects  the  rate  of  withholding  tax, 
to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  the  date  on 
which  this  Convention  enters  into  force; 

(11)  As  respects  other  Income  taxes,  to 
taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1, 1971; 

(b)  in  the  case  of  Norway — 

(i)  As  respects  the  rate  of  withholding  tax 
to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  the  date  on 
which  this  Convention  enters  Into  force; 

(11)  As  respect  other  taxes,  to  Income  years 
beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1971. 

(2)  The  Convention  between  Norway  and 
the  United  States  of  America  for  the  Avoid- 
ance of  Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention 
of  Fiscal  Evasion  virlth  respect  to  Taxes  on 
Income  signed  at  Wsisliington,  D.C.,  on  June 
13,  1949,  modified  and  supplemented  by  the 
Supplementary  Convention  signed  at  Oslo  on 
July  10,  1958,  shall  terminate  and  cease  to 
have  effect  in  respect  of  Income  to  which  this 
Convention  applies  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  article. 


Article  32 
Termination 


(1)  This  Convention  shall  remain  In  force 
until  terminated  by  one  of  the  Contracting 
States.  Either  Contracting  State  may  termi- 
nate the  Convention  at  any  time  after  five 
years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion enters  Into  force  provided  that  at  least 
six  months'  prior  notice  of  termination  has 
been  given  through  diplomatic  channels.  In 
such  event,  the  Convention  shall  cease  to 
have  force  and  effect  as  respects  income  of 
taxable  years  or  Income  years  beginning  (or, 
in  the  case  of  taxes  payable  at  the  source, 
payments  made)  on  or  after  January  1  next 
following  the  expiration  of  the  six-month 
period. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  of  para- 
graph  (1) ,  and  upon  prior  notice  to  be  given 
through  diplomatic  channels,  the  provisions 
of  Article  19  (Social  Security  Payments)  may 
be  terminated  by  either  Contracting  State  at 
any  time  after  this  Convention  enters  into 
force. 

Done  at  Oslo  duplicate,  In  the  English  and 
Norwegian  languages,  the  two  texts  having 
equal  authenticity,  this  Third  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1971. 
For  the  United  States  of  America: 
[SEAL]  Philip  K.  Crowe. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 
[seal]  Andreas  Cappelen. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Tax  Convention  with  Norway  was  signed 
on  December  3,  1971,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  February  3,  1972.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  an  exchange  of  notes  relat- 
ing to  imderstandings  with  respect  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  Convention 
which  are  explained  below.  Upon  entry 
into  force,  the  Convention  will  terminate 
and  replace  the  Convention  of  June  13, 
1949,  as  modified  and  supplemented  by 
the  Convention  of  July  10.  1958. 

According  to  the  administration,  the 
new  Convention  with  Norway  follows  the 
general  pattern  of  bilateral  income  tax 
Conventions  now  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  a  number  of  other 
countries.  It  takes  into  account  changes 
in  United  States  and  Norwegian  tax 
laws  and  developments  reflected  in  re- 
cent tax  treaties  concluded  by  the  two 
countries  with  other  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, so  far  as  policy  and  technical  con- 
siderations permit,  the  convention  fol- 
lows the  model  draft  Convention  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  published  in  1963,  and 
its  substance  is  similar  to  Conventions 
recently  concluded  by  the  United  States 
with  France,  Belgium  and  Japan. 

PROVISIONS   OF   convention 

The  Convention  with  Norway  consists 
of  seven  chapters  containing  32  articles 
which  deal  with  such  matters  as  taxa- 
tion of  business  profits,  shipping  and  air 
transport  profits,  dividends,  interest, 
royalties.  Income  from  real  property, 
capital  gains,  income  from  teaching  or 
research,  remittances  of  various  kinds  to 
students  and  trainees,  remuneration  for 
performance  of  governmental  functions, 
private  pensions  and  annuities,  social  se- 
curity payments,  and  income  of  invest- 
ment holding  companies.  It  also  contains 
general  rules  concerning  taxation,  relief 
from  double  taxation,  and  source  of  in- 
come, as  well  as  special  provisions  re- 
garding nondiscrimination,  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers,  mutual  agreement 
procedure,  exchange  of  information,  as- 
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sistance  In  collection,  and  extension  to 
territories. 

Mr.  President,  this  Convention  was 
analyzed  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation 
and  Mr.  Laurence  N.  Woodworth.  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  that  Committee,  in- 
formed the  Committee  that: 

I  see  no  problems  with  this  treaty  nor  am 
I  aware  of  any  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  the  treaty. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  unanimously  ordered  it 
favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  during 
an  executive  session  which  was  held  on 
August  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Convention  will  be  consid- 
ered as  having  passed  through  its  vari- 
ous parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  the  clerk  will 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  Norway  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  pre- 
vention of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  Income  and  property,  signed  at  Oslo  on 
December  3, 1971  (Ex.  D.  92-2) . 


CONVENTION  ESTABLISHING  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
OF  LEGAL  METROLOGY 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive  I, 
(92d  Cong.,  second  sess.),  The  Conven- 
tion Establishing  an  International  Orga- 
nization of  Legal  Metrology,  signed  at 
Paris  on  October  12,  1955,  as  amended, 
which  was  read  the  second  time,  as 
follows : 

Convention  Establishing  an  International 
Organization  of  Legal  Metbology 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion, wishing  to  resolve  internationally  the 
technical  and  administrative  problems  raised 
by  the  use  of  measuring  Instruments  and 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  coordinating  their 
efforts  in  order  to  achieve  this  end,  have 
agreed  to  create  an  Internatio.ial  Organiza- 
tion of  Legal  Metrology  defined  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  I PURPOSE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

Article  I 
An   International    Organization   of   Legal 
Metrology  Is  hereby  established: 
The  purpose  of  this  Organization  is  to: 

1.  Set  up  a  center  for  documentation  and 
Information : 

On  the  one  hand,  on  the  different  national 
services  concerned  with  the  Inspection  and 
checking  of  measuring  Instruments  subject 
or  liable  to  be  subject  to  legal  regulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  aforementioned 
measuring  instruments  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  conception,  construction 
and  use; 

2.  Translate  and  edit  the  texts  of  legal  re- 
quirements for  measuring  Instruments  and 
their  use  In  force  In  the  different  States,  with 
all  the  Interpretations  stemming  from  the 
constitutional  and  administrative  law  of 
those  States  which  are  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete understanding  of  such  requirements; 

3.  Determine  the  general  principles  of  legal 
metrology; 

4.  Study,  with  a  view  to  the  unification  of 
methods  and  regulations,  the  problems  of 
legal  metrology,  of  a  legislative  and  regula- 
tory character,  the  solution  of  which  Is  of 
International  Interest; 


5.  Establish  model  draft  laws  and  regula- 
tions for  measuring  Instruments  and  their 
use; 

6.  Draw  up  an  organizational  plan  for  a 
model  service  for  the  Inspection  and  check- 
ing of  measuring  Instruments; 

7.  Determine  the  necessary  and  adequate 
characteristics  and  standards  to  which  meas- 
uring Instruments  must  conform  In  order  for 
them  to  be  approved  by  Member  States  and 
for  their  use  to  be  recommended  Interna- 
tionally; 

8.  Promote  closer  relations  between  the 
Weights  and  Measvires  services  or  other  serv- 
ices responsible  for  legal  metrolc^y  In  each 
of  the  Member  States  of  the  Organization. 

CHAPTER    n CONSTITUTION    OF   THE    ORGANIZA- 
TION 

Article  U 
The  State  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  be  Members  of  the  Organization. 
Article  III 
The  Organization  shall  comprise: 
an    International    Conference    on    Legal 
Metrology, 

an  International  Committee  of  Legal 
Metrology, 

an  International  Bureau  of  Legal  Metrology, 
which  are  dealt  with  below. 
International  Conference  on  Legal  Metrology 
Article  IV 
The  purpose  of  the  Conference  shall  be  to: 

1.  Study  questions  concerning  the  alms  of 
the  Organization  and  to  take  all  decisions 
with  respect  thereto; 

2.  Ensure  the  establishment  of  the  direct- 
ing bodies  called  upon  to  carry  out  the  work 
of  the  Organization; 

3.  Study  and  approve  the  reports  submitted 
upon  conclusion  of  their  work  by  the  various 
legal  metrologlcal  bodies  set  up  In  conform- 
ity with  the  present  Convention. 

All  questions  which  concern  the  legisla- 
tion and  administration  of  a  particular  State 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  competence  of 
the  Conference,  except  at  the  express  request 
of  that  State. 

Article  V 

The  States  Parties  to  the  present  Conven- 
tion shall  belong  to  the  Conference  as  Mem- 
bers, shall  be  represented  therein  as  laid  down 
In  Article  VII  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  ob- 
ligations defined  by  this  Convention. 

Aside  from  the  Members,  the  following  may 
take  part  In  the  Conference  as  Corresponding 
Members : 

1.  States  or  territories  which  cannot  or  do 
not  yet  wish  to  become  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention; 

2.  International  Unions  pursuing  an  activ- 
ity connected  with  that  of  the  Organization. 

Corresponding  Members  may  not  be  rep- 
resented at  the  Conference  but  may  appoint 
observers  to  It  in  a  purely  advisory  capacity. 
They  shall  not  pay  subscriptions  as  Member 
States,  but  they  shall  bear  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding such  services  as  they  may  request  and 
the  cost  of  subscriptions  to  publications  of 
the  Organization. 

Article  VI 

Member  States  undertake  to  provide  the 
Conference  with  all  documentation  in  their 
possession  which.  In  their  opinion,  will  en- 
able the  Organization  to  carry  out  the  tasks 
entrusted  to  it. 

Article  VII 

Member  States  will  delegate  a  maximum 
of  three  ofBcial  representatives  to  meetings 
of  the  Conference.  In  so  far  as  possible  one 
of  them  shall  be  an  official  employed  In  his 
country  In  the  Weights  and  Measures  or 
other  service  dealing  with  legal  metrology. 

Only  one  of  them  may  vote. 

These  delegates  need  not  be  provided  with 
"Pull  Powers"  except  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  In  exceptional  cases  and  for  mat- 
ters clearly  defined. 

Each  State  shall  bear  the  costs  arising  out 
of  Its  zepresentatlon  at  the  Conference. 


Members  of  the  Committee  not  appointed 
by  their  Governments  shall  have  the  right 
to  take  part  In  meetings  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Article  VIII 

The  Conference  shall  decide  on  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  for  common  action 
by  Member  States  In  the  fields  specified  In 
Article  I. 

Decisions  of  the  Conference  may  become 
effective  only  If  the  number  of  Memljer 
States  pre.sent  Is  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  Member  States  and  If  they 
have  received  a  minimum  of  four-fifths  of 
the  votes  cast.  The  number  of  votes  cast 
shall  be  at  letist  four-fifths  of  the  number 
of  Member  States  present. 

Abstentions  and  blank  or  null  votes  shall 
not  be  considered  as  votes  cast. 

Decisions  shall  immediately  be  communi- 
cated, for  Information,  consideration  and 
recommendation,  to  the  Member  States. 

The  latter  are  morally  obligated  to  Imple- 
ment such  decisions  In  so  far  as  possible. 

However,  for  all  votes  concerning  the 
organization,  management,  administration, 
and  rules  of  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
the  Committee  and  the  Bureau  and  all 
analogous  matters,  an  absolute  majority 
shall  suffice  to  give  Immediate  effect  to  the 
decision  In  question,  the  minlmvun  number 
of  Members  present  and  of  votes  cast  being 
the  same  as  above.  The  vote  of  the  Member 
State  whose  delegate  is  in  the  chair  shall  be 
decisive  In  the  event  of  a  tie. 
Article  IX 

The  Conference  shall  elect  from  among  its 
members,  for  the  duration  of  each  of  Its 
sessions,  a  President  and  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, assisted  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau, 
as  secretary. 

Article  X 

The  Conference  shall  be  convened  at  least 
every  six  years  by  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee or,  If  he  Is  unable  to  do  so,  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  If  the  latter  receives 
a  request  therefor  from  at  least  half  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

The  Conference  shall  fix.  at  the  end  of 
Its  work,  the  place  and  date  of  its  next  meet- 
ing or  shall  delegate  this  responsibility  to  the 
Committee. 

Article  XI 

The  official  language  of  the  Organization 
shall  be  French. 

However,  the  Congference  may  provide  for 
the  use  of  one  or  several  other  languages  for 
Its  work  and  proceedings. 
International  Committee  of  Legal  Metrology 
Article  XII 

The  tasks  specified  In  Article  I  shal  be 
undertaken   and   carried   out  by  an  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Legal  Metrology,  the 
working  body  of  the  Conference. 
Article  XIII 

The  Committee  shall  consist  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  of  the  Member  States  of 
the  Organization. 

Those  representatives  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governments  of  their  countries. 

They  shall  be  officials  employed  in  the 
Service  concerned  with  measuring  Instru- 
ments or  individuals  having  official  duties  In 
the  field  of  legal  metrology. 

They  shall  cease  to  be  members  of  the 
Committee  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  comply 
with  the  above  conditions,  and  it  shall  then 
rest  with  the  Governments  concerned  to  ap- 
point their  replacements. 

They  shall  give  the  Committee  the  benefit 
of  their  experience,  advice  and  work,  but 
shall  not  commit  their  Government  or  their 
Administration. 

Members  of  the  Committee  shall  take  part 
of  right  and  as  advisers  In  meetings  of  the 
Conference.  They  may  be  one  of  the  delegates 
of  their  Government  to  the  Conference. 

The  President  may  Invite  to  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  as  an  adviser,  any  person 
whose  attendance  appears  to  blm  of  use. 
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Article  XIV 

Individuals  who  have  played  a  role  In 
metrologlcal  science  or  Industry  or  former 
members  of  the  Committee  may.  by  decision 
of  the  Committee,  receive  the  title  of  Hon- 
orary Member.  They  may  take  part  In  meet- 
ings in  an  advisory  capacity. 
Article  XV 

The  Committee  shall  select  from  among 
Its  members  a  President,  a  first,  and  a  second 
Vice-President  who  shall  be  elected  for  a 
period  of  six  years  and  shall  be  eligible  for 
re-election.  However,  should  their  mandate 
expire  In  the  Interval  between  two  sessions. 
It  shall  automatically  be  extended  until  the 
second  of  those  sessions. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  assist 
them  as  secretary. 

The  Committee  may  delegate  certain  of  Its 
duties  to  Its  President. 

The  President  shall  discharge  the  tasks 
delegated  to  him  by  the  Committee  and  shall 
replace  the  Committee  when  decisions  are 
urgent.  He  shall  bring  these  decisions  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  shall  report  on  them  In  detail. 

When  questions  of  common  Interest  to  the 
Committee  and  related  organizations  are  li- 
able to  be  raised,  the  President  shall  repre- 
sent the  Committee  before  such  organiza- 
tions. 

In  the  event  of  the  absence,  Inability  to 
serve,  removal  from  office,  resignation  or 
death  of  the  President,  his  duties  shall  be 
temporarily  assimied  by  the  first  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Article  XVI 

The  Committee  shall  be  convened  at  least 
every  two  years  by  the  President  or,  tf  he  is 
unable  to  do  so,  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau, U  the  latter  receives  a  request  therefor 
from  at  least  half  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Exoept  for  special  reasons,  the  regular  ses- 
sions shall  take  place  In  the  country  where 
the  Bureau  has  Its  administrative  headquar- 
ters. 

However,  meeting  for  Information  pxirposes 
may  be  held  In  the  territory  of  any  of  the 
Member  States. 

Article  XVII 

Committee  members  unable  to  attend  a 
meeting  may  delegate  their  vote  to  one  of 
their  colleagues  who  shall  then  be  their  rep- 
resentative. In  such  event,  a  single  member 
may  not  have  more  than  two  votes  In  addi- 
tion to  his  own. 

Decisions  shall  be  valid  only  If  the  number 
of  those  present  and  represented  Is  at  least 
three-quswters  of  the  number  of  persons  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Comnailttee  and  If 
they  are  supported  by  a  minimum  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  votes  cast.  The  nimiber  of  votes 
cast  shall  be  at  least  four -fifths  of  number 
of  those  present  and  represented  at  the 
session. 

Abstentions,  blank  and  null  votes  shall  not 
be  considered  as  votes  cast. 

Between  sessions,  and  In  certain  special 
cases,  the  Committee  may  deliberate  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Resolutions  adopted  In  this  way  shall  be 
valid  only  If  all  members  of  the  Committee 
have  been  called  upon  to  give  their  opinions 
and  If  the  resolutions  have  been  approved 
imanlmously  by  all  those  voting,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  number  of  votes  cast  be  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  appointed  mem- 
bers. 

Abstentions  and  blank  votes  or  null  votes 
shall  not  be  considered  as  votes  cast.  Failure 
to  reply  within  the  tlme-Umlt  specified  by 
the  President  shall  be  considered  as  an  ab- 
stention. 

Article  XVIII 

The  Committee  shall  entrust  the  special 
studies,  experimental  research  and  laboratory 
work  to  the  competent  services  of  the  Mem- 
ber States,  after  having  first  obtained  their 
formal  agreement.  If  such  tasks  entail  cer- 


tain expendltiure,  the  agreement  shall  specify 
what  proportion  of  such  expenditure  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Organization. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  co-ordin- 
ate and  assemble  such  work. 

The  Committee  may  entrust  certain  tasks, 
permanently  or  temporarily,  to  working 
groups  or  to  technical  or  legal  experts,  act- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions It  has  laid  down.  Should  such  tasks 
entail  payment  of  any  remuneration  or  com- 
pensation, the  amounts  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Committee. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  provide 
the  secretariat  for  such  working  groups  or 
groups  of  experts. 
International  Bureau  of  Legal  Metrology 
Article  XIX 

The  operation  of  the  Conference  and  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  ensured  by  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Legal  Metrology,  un- 
der the  direction  and  control  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Bureau  shall  be  responsible  for  pre- 
paring Conference  and  Committee  meetings, 
for  establishing  liaison  between  the  various 
members  of  those  bodies,  and  for  maintain- 
ing relations  with  the  Member  States  or  with 
the  Corresponding  Members  and  their  serv- 
ices concerned. 

It  shall  also  be  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  studies  and  work  defined  under  Ar- 
ticle I  as  well  as  for  keeping  official  records 
and  editing  a  bulletin,  which  shall  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  Member  States. 

It  shall  constitute  the  documentation  and 
Information  center  provided  for  under 
Article  I. 

The  Committee  and  the  Bureau  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Conference. 

The  Bureau  shall  carry  out  no  experi- 
mental research  or  laboratory  work.  It  may, 
however,  have  the  use  of  rooms  suitably 
equipped  for  the  study  of  the  form  of  con- 
struction and  working  of  certain  apparatus. 
Article  XX 

The  Bureau  shall  have  Its  administrative 
headquarters  In  France. 

Article  XXI 

The  personnel  of  the  Bureau  shall  consist 
of  a  Director  and  assistants  appointed  by 
the  Committee  as  well  as  employees  or 
agents,  either  permanent  or  temporary,  re- 
cruited by  the  Director. 

The  personnel  of  the  Bureau  and,  should 
the  occasion  arise,  the  experts  referred  to  In 
Article  XVni  shall  be  salaried.  They  shall 
receive  salaries  or  wages,  or  compensatloh 
the  amount  of  which  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Committee. 

The  rules  and  regulations  covering  the 
Director,  the  assistants  and  the  employees 
or  agents  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee, particularly  with  respect  to  condi- 
tions of  recruitment,  work,  discipline,  and 
pension. 

The  appointment,  dismissal  or  removal  of 
the  Bureau's  agents  and  employees  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  Director,  except  In  so  far  as 
regards  assistants  appointed  by  the  Commit- 
tee, who  may  only  be  subject  to  such  meas- 
ures by  decision  of  the  Committee. 
AHicle  XXII 

The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
working  of  the  Bureau  under  the  control 
and  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  to  whom 
he  shall  be  responsible  and  to  whom  he  must 
present,  at  each  ordinary  session,  a  report 
on  the  conduct  of  business. 

The  Director  shall  collect  the  revenue,  pre- 
pare the  budget,  be  responsible  for  all  dis- 
bursements In  respect  of  personnel  and 
equipment,  and  control  the  funds. 

The  Director  shall,  by  right,  be  secretary 
of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Conunlttee. 
Article   XXIU 

The  Governments  of  the  Member  States  de- 
clare that  the  Bureau  shall  be  recognized 


as  being  of  public  utility,  that  It  shall  have 
legal  status  and  that,  in  general.  It  shall 
benefit  frcon  the  privileges  and  facilities 
commonly  granted  to  Intergovernmental 
bodies  under  the  laws  in  force  In  each  of  the 
Member  States. 

CHAFTXR  m — ^FINANCIAL  PROVISIONS 

Article  XXIV 

For  a  financial  period  equal  to  the  Interval 
between  Its  sessions,  the  Conference  shall 
decide : 

The  overall  amount  of  credits  necessary  to 
cover  the  Organization's  operating  expenses; 

The  annual  amount  to  be  placed  in  reserve 
to  meet  emergency  expenses,  and  to  ensiure 
the  execution  of  the  budget  In  case  of  insuf- 
ficient income. 

The  credits  shall  be  calculated  in  gold 
francs.  The  parity  of  the  gold  franc  and  the 
French  franc  shall  be  that  quoted  by  the 
Banque  de  France. 

During  the  financial  period,  the  Committee 
may  call  on  Member  States  If  it  considers 
that  an  Increase  in  credits  Is  necessary  In 
order  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  Organi- 
zation or  because  of  a  change  in  economic 
conditions. 

If,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  financial  pe- 
riod, the  Conference  has  not  met  or  has  not 
been  able  to  hold  a  valid  debate,  the  financial 
period  shall  be  extended  until  the  next  valid 
session.  The  original  credits  shall  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  this 
extension. 

During  the  financial  period  the  Committee 
shall  determine,  within  the  credit  limits 
granted,  the  amount  of  its  operating  ex- 
penses pertaining  to  budget  periods  eqiial 
In  duration  to  the  interval  between  its  ses- 
sions. It  shall  also  supervise  the  Investment 
of  available  funds. 

If,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  budget  year, 
the  Committee  has  not  met  of  has  not  been 
able  to  hold  a  valid  debate,  the  President  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  decide  upon 
renewal,  until  the  next  valid  session,  of  all  or 
part  of  the  budget  for  the  financial  year  Jiist 
ended. 

Article  XXV 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  undertake  and  make  payments  on 
his  own  authority  In  respect  of  the  organi- 
zation's operating  expenditures. 

But  he  may  not: 

Pay  extraordinary  expenses,  or 

Draw  money  from  the  reserve  established 
for  the  pvirpose  of  ensuring  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  budget  In  the  event  of  insufficient 
receipts, 

without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
President  of  the  Committee. 

Budget  surpluses  shall  remain  available 
for  use  throughout  the  entire  financial 
period. 

The  Director's  management  of  the  budget 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  which 
shall  examine  it  at  each  of  its  sessions. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  financial  pe- 
riod, the  Committee  shall  submit  the  bal- 
ance sheet  of  its  management  to  the 
Conference. 

The  Conference  shall  decide  what  Is  to  be 
done  with  any  budget  surplus.  The  amount 
of  such  surplus  may  either  permit  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  dues  of  the  Mem- 
ber States  or  may  be  added  to  the  reserve 
funds. 

AHicle  XXVI 

The  Organization's  expenses  shall  be 
covered : 

( 1 )  By  annual  contributions  of  the  Mem- 
ber States. 

The  total  contributions  for  a  given  finan- 
cial period  shall  be  determined  according  to 
the  amount  of  credits  granted  by  the  Con- 
ference, taking  Into  account  an  evaluation 
of  the  receipts  referred  to  in  paragraphs  2 
to  5  below. 

To  determine  the  respective  shares  of  the 
Member  States,  the  latter  are  divided  Into 
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four  categories,  according  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  home  country  and  territories 
represented. 

Class  1. — population  of  10  million  inhabi- 
tants or  less; 

Class  2. — population  between  10  million 
exclusive  and  40  mUlion  Inclusive; 

Class  3. — population  between  40  million 
exclusive  and  100  million  Inclusive; 

Class  4. — population  of  over  100  million. 

The  population  figures  are  rounded  off  to 
the  lower  million. 

When  the  use  of  measuring  Instruments  in 
any  State  is  clearly  below  the  average,  the 
State  may  apply  to  be  put  in  a  lower  cate- 
gory than  that  assigned  to  it  according  to  Its 
population. 

Depending  on  the  class,  contributions  are 
proportional  to  1,  2,  4  and  8. 

The  share  of  a  Member  State  shall  be 
equally  distributed  over  all  the  years  of  a 
financial  period  in  order  to  determine  its 
annual  contribution. 

With  a  view  to  establishing  a  margin  of 
safety  from  the  very  beginning  In  order  to 
compensate  for  any  fluctuations  In  receipts, 
the  Member  States  agree  to  make  advances 
on  their  future  annual  dues.  The  exact 
amount  and  duration  of  such  advances  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Conference. 

If,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  financial  pe- 
riod, the  Conference  has  not  met  or  has  been 
unable  to  hold  a  valid  debate,  the  annual 
contributions  shall  be  renewed  at  the  same 
rates  until  a  valid  session  can  be  held: 

(2)  By  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  publica- 
tions and  proceeds  frcnn  the  rendering  of 
services  to  Corresponding  Members; 

(3)  By  Income  from  the  investment  of 
funds; 

(4)  By  contributions  for  the  current  fi- 
nancial period  and  admission  fees  of  new 
Member  States — by  retroactive  contributions 
and  admission  fees  of  reinstated  Member 
States — by  the  back  dues  of  Member  States 
resuming  their  payments  after  having  inter- 
rupted them; 

(5)  By  subsidies,  subscriptions,  donations 
or  legacies  and  miscellaneous  receipts. 

To  finance  special  work,  extraordinary 
subsidies  may  be  allotted  by  certain  Member 
States.  They  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
general  budget  but  shall  be  placed  in  special 
accounts. 

Annual  contributions  shall  be  calculated  in 
gold  francs.  They  shall  be  paid  In  French 
francs  or  in  any  convertible  currency.  Parity 
between  the  gold  franc  and  the  French  franc 
shall  be  that  quoted  by  the  Banque  de 
Prance,  the  applicable  rate  being  that  of  the 
day  of  payment. 

Contributions  shall  be  paid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau. 

Article  XXVII 

The    Committee    shall    prepare    financial 
regulations  based  on  the  general  provisions 
of  Articles  XXrV  to  XXVI  above. 
Articles  XXVIII 

A  State  which  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Organization  during  one  of  the  periods  In- 
dicated In  Article  XXVI  shall  be  bound  until 
the  expiration  of  this  period  and  shall  be 
subject,  from  the  time  of  its  accession,  to 
the  same  obligations  as  existing  Members. 

A  new  Member  State  shall  become  Joint 
owner  of  the  property  of  the  Organization 
and  must,  therefore,  pay  an  admission  fee 
determined  by  the  Conference. 

Its  annual  contribution  shall  be  calculated 
as  if  it  had  Joined  on  the  1st  of  January  of 
the  year  following  that  of  the  deposit  of  Its 
Instruments  of  accession  or  ratification.  Its 
payment  for  the  current  year  shall  be  as 
many  twelfths  of  Its  contribution  as  there 
are  months  remaining  to  the  year.  This  pay- 
ment shall  not  modify  the  contributions 
laid  down  for  the  current  year  for  the  other 
Members. 


ArticU  XXIX 
Any  Member  State  which  has  not  paid  Its 
contribution  for  three  consecutive  years  shall 
be  automatically  considered  as  having  re- 
signed and  shall  be  struck  off  the  list  of 
Member  States. 

However,  the  situation  of  certain  Member 
States  who  may  find  themselves  In  a  period 
of  financial  difficulty  and  may  not  for  the 
time  being  be  able  to  meet  their  obligations 
shall  be  examined  by  the  Conference  which 
may.  In  certain  cases,  grant  them  extensions 
of  time  or  remissions. 

Insufficiency  of  receipts  resulting  from  the 
removal  of  a  Member  State  from  the  list  of 
Member  States  shall  be  compensated  for  by 
drawing  from  the  reserve  funds,  constituted 
as  Indicated  In  Article  XXIV. 

Member  States  voluntarily  resigning  and 
Member  States  automatically  considered  as 
having  resigned  shall  lose  all  rights  of  Joint 
ownership  of  the  property  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

Article  XXX 
A  Member  State  which  has  voluntarily  re- 
signed may  be  readmitted  at  Its  own  request. 
It  shall  then  be  considered  as  a  new  Member 
State,  but  the  entry  fee  shall  be  payable  only 
If  its  resignation  took  place  more  than  five 
years  previously. 

A  Member  State  automatically  regarded  as 
having  resigned  may  be  readmitted  at  Its  own 
request,  on  condition  that  it  settle  its  un- 
paid contributions  due  at  the  time  it  was 
removed  from  the  list  of  Member  States. 
Such  retroactive  contributions  shall  be  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  contributions  for 
the  years  prior  to  Its  readmisslon.  It  shall 
thereafter  be  considered  a  new  Member  State, 
but  the  admission  fee  shall  be  calculated  by 
taking  Its  previous  contributions  into  ac- 
count, in  proportions  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Conference. 

ArticU  XXXI 

In  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Orga- 
nization, the  assets  shall  be  distributed 
among  all  Member  States  proportionally  to 
the  total  amount  of  their  previous  dues,  sub- 
ject to  any  agreement  which  may  be  made 
between  those  Member  States  which  have 
paid  their  dues  up  to  the  date  of  dissolution 
and  to  the  rights  contracted  or  acquired  by 
personnel  in  active  service  or  retired. 

CHAPTER  IV GEKEKAL  PROVISIONS 

Article  XXXII 

The  present  Convention  shall  remain  open 
for  signature  until  December  31,  1955.  at  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  French 
Republic. 

It  shall  be  ratified. 

Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  depos- 
ited  with   the   Government   of   the   French 
Republic,  which  will  notify  each  of  the  sig- 
natory States  of  the  date  of  their  deposit. 
Article  XXXIII 

States  which  have  not  signed  the  Conven- 
tion may  accede  to  it  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  time  limit  provided  for  under  Article 
XXXII. 

Instruments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, which  will  notify  all  signatory  and  acced- 
ing Governments  of  the  date  of  their  deposit. 
Article  XXXIV 

The  present  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  thirty  days  after  the  deposit  of  the 
sixteenth  instrument  of  ratification  or  ac- 
cession.* 

It  shall  enter  Into  force  for  each  State 
which  ratifies  it  or  accedes  to  it  after  that 
date,  thirty  days  after  the  deposit  of  Its 
Instrument  of  ratification  or  accession. 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
wUl  notify  each  of  the  Contracting  Parties 
of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention. 


Article  XXXV 


•Formality  fulfilled  on  May  28,  1958. 


Any  State  may,  at  the  time  of  signature, 
of  ratification  or  at  any  other  time,  declare, 
by  notification  addressed  to  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  that  the  present 
Convention  Is  applicable  to  all  or  a  part  of 
the  territories  it  represents  internationally. 

The  present  Convention  shall  apply  to  th» 
territory  or  territories  designated  in  the  noti- 
fication from  the  thirtieth  day  following  the 
date  on  which  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  has  received  the  notification. 

The  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
will  transmit  such  notification  to  the  other 
Governments. 

Article  XXXVI 

The  present  Convention  Is  concluded  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years  to  be  counted  from  the 
date  It  enters  Into  force. 

Thereafter,  it  shall  remain  in  force  for 
successive  periods  of  six  years  as  between 
those  Contracting  Parties  that  have  not  de- 
nounced It  at  least  six  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  preceding  period. 

Notice  of  termination  shall  be  sent  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Government  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, which  will  then  advise  the  Contracting 
Parties.  -^ 

Article  XXXVII 

The  Organization  may  be  dissolved  by  de- 
cision of  the  Conference,  in  so  far  as  the 
delegates  are  provided  with  "Full  Powers"  to 
that  effect  at  the  time  of  the  voting. 
Article  XXXVIII 

If  the  number  of  parties  to  the  present 
Convention  is  reduced  to  less  than  sixteen, 
the  Convention  may  consult  the  Member 
States  to  decide  whether  the  Convention 
should  be  considered  to  have  lapsed. 
Article  XXXIX 

The  Conference  may  recommend  amend- 
ments to  this  Convention  to  the  Contracting 
Parties. 

Any  Contracting  Party  accepting  an 
amendment  shall  notify  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  Its  acceptance  In  writing,  so  that  the 
latter  may,  in  turn,  notify,  the  other  Con- 
tracting Parties  of  the  receipt  of  such  noti- 
fication of  acceptance. 

An  amendment  shall  enter  into  force  three 
months  after  the  receipt  of  notifications  of 
acceptance  from  all  the  Contracting  Parties 
by  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic. 
When  an  amendment  has  been  accepted  by 
all  the  Contracting  Parties,  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic  will  advise  all  the 
other  Contracting  Parties  as  well  as  the  sig- 
natory Governments,  Informing  them  of  the 
date  of  its  entry  Into  force. 

After    an    amendment    has    entered    Into 
force,  no  Gover  ment  may  ratify  the  present 
Convention  or  accede  to  it  without  also  ac- 
cepting such  amendment. 
Article  XL 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  drawn  up 
In  the  French  language  in  a  single  original, 
which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Government  of  the  PYench  Republic, 
which  will  send  certified  copies  to  all  the 
signatory  and  acceding  Governments. 

Paris.  October  12,  1955. 
(Amended  in  January  1968  by  amendment 
of  Article  XIII.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Convention  Establishing  an  Interna- 
tional Organization  of  Legal  Metrology 
is  designed: 

To  serve  as  a  center  for  documentation 
and  information;  to  foster  close  working 
relations  with  national  weights  and 
measures  services  and  other  concerned 
organizations;  and  to  furnish  advisory 
assistance  to  interested  countries. 

To  determine  the  general  principles  of 
legal  metrology;  to  recommend  uniform 
international  requirements  for  measur- 
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Ing  Instnunents;  and  to  work  out  model 
laws  and  regulations  for  consideration 
by  member  coimtrles. 

The  science  of  metrology  comprises 
measuring  units  and  their  standards, 
measuring  Instruments,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  measurement  and  legal  metrology 
relates  to  the  compatibility  of  standards 
of  measurement  and  the  legislation  or 
regulations  which  may  affect  them.  The 
Convention  on  Legal  Metrology  entered 
into  force  in  1958  and  is  now  in  force  for 
36  countries,  mostly  European,  Including 
all  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  President 
states  that: 

Accession  .  .  .  would  now  be  of  clear  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  States.  As  the  world's 
largest  trading  nation  and  as  a  world  leader 
in  the  standards  field,  we  would  be  better 
able  to  assume  a  positive  role  in  the  setting 
ot  international  standards  for  measurements, 
and  In  so  doing,  to  expand  our  International 
trade. 

According  to  the  administration,  the 
benefits  to  the  United  States  of  partici- 
pation in  this  organization  are: 

To  improve  opportunities  for  export- 
ing measurement  instruments  and  help 
our  balance-of -payments  position; 

To  obtain  better  information  regard- 
ing measurement  techniques  in  the  field; 

To  influence  internationally  adopted 
measurement  techniques  so  U.S.  proce- 
dures will  not  be  put  at  a  disadvantage; 

To  ensure  that  the  United  States  can 
Influence  the  adoption  by  developing 
countries  of  model  laws  and  uniform 
procedures  in  order  to  avoid  having  the 
United  States  put  at  a  disadvantage  vis- 
a-vis European  and  other  countries: 

To  facilitate  the  development  of  an 
international  standards  program  for  the 
United  States  in  this  area. 

The  1972  budget  of  the  organization 
Is  approximately  $108,000.  If  the  United 
States  joins,  its  estimated  contribution 
will  be  a  little  over  $14,000,  plus  a  one- 
time payment  of  the  same  amount  as  an 
entry  fee. 

The  committee  held  a  public  hearing 
on  this  convention  on  August  3, 1972,  and 
unanimously  ordered  it  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  during  an  executive 
session  held  on  August  8,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  convention  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its  vari- 
ous parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  (two- thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  accession  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Conven- 
tion Establishing  an  International  Orga- 
nization of  Legal  Metrology,  as  amended. 
(Ex.  I,  92-2.) 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EiriroR^ 


ORDERTTOR  "ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later,  this  order  was  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Senate  to  convene  at  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Holidays,  Charters,  and  Celebrations  held 
legislative  oversight  hearings  concerning 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission.  This  was  in  connection  with 
the  consideration  of  S.  3307,  a  bill  now 
pending  on  the  Senate  calendar,  calling 
for  reauthorization  of  the  Commission. 
A  total  of  about  30  witnesses  were  heard, 
and  there  was  general  discussion  and  a 
disclosure  of  the  plans  of  the  Commis- 
sion, of  their  progress,  of  some  of  the 
things  they  had  done,  and  of  some  of 
the  experiences  they  had  had  in  devel- 
oping a  system  of  advisory  panels  as  well 
as  implementing  the  bill  passed  last  year 
to  enlarge  the  Commission. 

By  and  large,  the  hearings  were  very 
informative.  It  was  the  conclusion  of 
this  Senator  that  good  progress  is  being 
made,  and  that  the  concept  originally 
embodied  within  the  statute  has  been 
substantially  followed  in  spirit  as  well 
as  in  letter. 

The  testimony  of  David  J.  Mahoney, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  was  espe- 
cially useful,  and  gave  an  overall  picture 
of  what  was  transpiring  and  what  was 
being  planned.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  statement  of  his  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  David  J.  Mahoney 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  my  name  Is  David  J.  Mahoney, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission.  I  have  a  prepared 
statement  which  is  before  you  that  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record.  That  state- 


ment goes  Into  detail  on  specific  aspects  of 
the  Commission,  Its  advisory  panels  and  on 
the  programs  being  developed  In  the  three 
theme  areas  of  Horizons  '76,  Heritage  "TG  and 
Festival  USA. 

With  yo\ur  approval,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  will 
summarize  the  highlights  of  my  statement 
and  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
Commission.  In  particular,  I  will  touch  upon 
those  matters  of  concern  to  the  Committee 
as  Indicated  In  its  favorable  report  on  S.  3307, 
to  amend  the  baislc  legislation  of  the  ARBC. 

First,  I  want  to  thanls  the  Subcommittee 
for  this  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission.  I 
accepted  the  honor  of  serving  as  Commis- 
sion Chairman  without  any  illusions  that  the 
job  would  be  easy,  and  with  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  commemoration  as  an  important 
milestone  in  ovu-  national  life. 

The  President  appointed  me  as  Chairman 
of  the  ARBC  in  September  1970.  Prior  to  that 
time,  the  Commission  had  existed  primarily 
on  paper.  For  most  of  the  first  three  years  of 
Its  life,  the  Commission  was  without  ap- 
pointees, without  staff  and  funding.  When  1 
assumed  the  chairmanship  In  September 
1970.  the  Commission  had  just  submitted 
its  blueprint  for  a  national  commemoration 
to  the  President,  who  transmitted  It  to  the 
Congress  with  his  strong  endorsement.  The 
Bicentennial  guidelines  were  now  fixed.  The 
course  was  set.  The  time  for  action  was  now. 

Our  Job  was  to  mount  a  grassroots  nation- 
wide program  In  all  50  States,  the  Territories, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Involving  all  segments 
of  our  pluralistic  society.  At  that  time  the 
Commission  budget  was  $373,000  with  a  staff 
of  about  a  dozen  people. 

The  first  need  was  for  some  kind  of  or- 
ganization at  the  State  level  to  organize  the 
State  Bicentennial  effort.  Few  States  had  Bi- 
centennial Commissions,  and  most  were  as 
yet  not  aware  of  the  Impending  conunemora- 
tlon.  The  President  had  called  for  each  State 
to  establish  a  Bicentennial  Commission  and, 
under  the  national  Bicentennial  plan,  these 
Conunisslons  were  to  be  the  network  upon 
which  the  Bicentennial  was  to  be  developed. 

So  we  Initiated  legislation  to  authorize 
grant  funds  for  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  State  Bicentennial  Commissions 
to  plan  and  develop  their  own  programs. 
Grant  funds  for  the  State  Bicentennial  Com- 
missions were  finally  appropriated  In  May  of 
this  year — 14  months  later.  I  might  add  that 
all  grants  were  awarded  by  ARBC  within  60 
days. 

The  Commission's  report  had  Invited  Phil- 
adelphia to  stage  an  international  exposi- 
tion as  a  major  focal  point  for  international 
participation  in  the  Bicentennial.  At  the 
President's  direction  the  Commission  was  re- 
quired to  review  the  substantive  exposition 
planning  and  the  budget  prior  to  final  ap- 
proval. The  Commission,  in  good  conscience, 
bent  every  effort  to  make  the  exposition  a 
reality.  Thousands  of  man-hours  were  de- 
voted to  this  effort  only  to  see  the  exposi- 
tion fall  because  of  an  Inability  of  the  spon- 
sors to  agree  to  a  suitable  site  and  to  an  ac- 
ceptable budget.  Not  only  did  the  Philadel- 
phia exposition  Issue  drain  a  major  part  of 
the  Commission's  time  and  energy,  but  its 
unresolved  status  for  almost  two  years  In- 
hibited the  commitment  of  private  industry, 
foreign  governments  and  others  In  alternate 
Bicentennial  plans  until  the  fate  of  the  ex- 
position was  settled  In  May  of  this  year. 

In  eau-ly  1971.  draft  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  a  Bicentennial 
commemorative  medals  program.  The  pro- 
gram was  Important  to  the  ARBC  planning 
because  It  would  provide  a  means  of  reach- 
ing the  general  public  with  a  physical  man- 
ifestation of  the  Bicentennial  and  because  It 
would  be  a  source  of  revenue  for  ARBC.  The 
medals  authorization  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  only  In  February  of  this  year— 12 
months  later. 
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I  might  add  that  our  first  commemorative 
medal  was  designed,  produced,  promoted  and 
on  sale  In  four  months.  As  a  businessman  I 
must  admit  I  don't  think  that  private  In- 
dustry can  beat  that  record.  Incidentally, 
more  than  700,000  medals  have  been  pur- 
chased to  date. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  In  passing,  that 
this  commemorative  medals  program  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  Is  the  only  ARBC  pro- 
gram that  can  be  considered  "commercial." 
It  also  results  In  revenue  available  to  ARBC 
for  Bicentennial  programs;  thtis,  reducing 
the  need  for  appropriations  and  spares  the 
taxpayers. 

In  early  1971,  draft  legislation  was  submit- 
ted by  ARBC  to  the  Congress  to  authorize  8 
additional  public  members  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  permit  a  wider  representation  of  mi- 
nority and  ethnic  groups,  youth,  women, 
etc. 

Only  on  March  17  of  this  year,  one  year 
later,  was  the  legislation  approved  and  2 
blacks,  an  Indian,  4  youths  under  25,  and 
2  women  were  added  to  the  Commission. 

The  legislation  passed  on  March  1  also  au- 
thorized a  number  of  substantive  ARBC  ac- 
tivities such  as  a  computerized  Bicentennial 
Calendar  of  national,  international.  State 
and  local  Bicentennial  events;  an  informa- 
tion clearinghouse  on  Bicentennial  events: 
awards,  competitions  and  the  commissioning 
of  Bicentennial  literally,  dramatic,  historical 
and  other  works;  exhibits,  films,  and  publi- 
cations, etc.  After  a  year  delay  In  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  we  are  now  further  de- 
layed in  Initiating  these  Important  programs 
because  our  FY  1973  appropriations  have  not 
yet  been  approved. 

I  point  out  these  matters  because  the 
Committee,  In  its  report,  urges  the  Com- 
mission to  speed  its  planning  and  programs 
without  delay.  We  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
impending  1976  date  and  the  need  for  ac- 
celeratliic;  our  efforts.  However,  blame  for 
the  many  delays  In  Bicentennial  planning — 
and  I  readily  admit  such  delays — have  not 
all  been  the  Commission's  fault.  Congress 
must  share  the  blame  with  the  Commission. 
Both  the  Commission  and  the  Congress  must 
cooperate  fully  to  assure  the  required  speed 
\m  in  Bicentennial  planning  and  program- 
ming. 

I  would  hope  that  a  recently  approved 
ARBC  National  Historic  Records  Program 
will  be  given  prt^wpt  and  favorable  con- 
gressional consideration  as  an  example  of 
such  cooperation. 

This  program  under  the  Herltago  '76 
t'.-;eme  was  designed  by  5  major  national 
hi.storlcal  associations  of  the  United  States, 
concerned  with  the  care  and  preservation 
of  historical  s.ources.  This  program  Is  an 
example  of  .'^RBC  reliance  on  the  nation's 
historical  sources,  as  speclfled  In  the  Com- 
mittee report.  A  bill  to  authorize  this  im- 
por-ant  historical  program  v,  ill  soon  be  In- 
troduced in  the  Congress.  I  commend  this 
progr.^.m  to  you  and  submit  that  It  is  worthy 
of  c^ngres.  lonal  support. 

One  of  the  pvr;30ses  of  this  hparir.g.  as 
stated  by  the  Committee,  is  to  give  all  gro'TS 
a  chance  to  air  their  views  as  to  wiiether 
the  Commission  Is  proceeding  In  the  right 
direct  ion.  I  believe  we  are  moving  In  the 
right;  direction.  But  we  are  receptive  to  sug- 
gestions and  criticls.Tis.  May  I  point  out 
that  Elnco  my  apprintment  as  Chairman  of 
the  ARBC,  we  have  made  every  effort  to 
lin'olve  the  active  support.  partl"l;;atlon  and 
approval  of  the  Congress  l.n  all  of  oit  plans 
and  progr^nis.  .ARBC  has  made  U  appear- 
ances before  7  Coijgrwsional  Committees 
during  my  22  months  as  Chairman,  an  aver- 
age of  one  aopcfirance  e\ery  two  months. 

Our  plar.s.  programs  and  ?.ctlvUic3  have 
been  explained  and  defended  before  the  vari- 
ous Committees  and  without  exception  en- 
acted Into  law.  We  have  aKSumcd  that  since 


our  plans  and  programs  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Congress,  that  they  represent 
the  collective  Judgment  of  the  Congress  as 
well  as  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission. 

The  mission  of  the  Commission  has  been 
a  subject  of  public  debate  and  considerable 
misunderstanding.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  legislation  Initially  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress establishing  the  Commission,  author- 
ized It  to  plan,  encourage,  develop  and  co- 
ordinate a  nationwide  Bicentennial  pro- 
gram. 

The  Commission  is  not  an  action  agency 
to  carry  out  projects  of  ecological  improve- 
ments. The  Commission  Is  not  an  agency  to 
find  a  cure  for  cancer  or  heart  ailments. 
The  Commission  is  not  an  agency  for  social 
action,   civil   rights  or  public   welfare. 

The  Commission's  function  as  determined 
by  the  Congress,  Is  to  encourage  and  coordi- 
nate the  Individual  efforts  of  States,  com- 
munities, patriotic  and  service  organizations, 
historians  and  others  and  to  channel  them 
along  the  guidelines  set  forth  In  the  ARBC 
national  report.  A  major  guideline  of  the  re- 
port Is  that  the  Bicentennial  be  a  time  for 
Americans  to  review  and  reaffirm  the  basic 
principles  on  which  the  nation  was  founded. 
We  believe  that  the  ARBC  emphasis  In  all  3 
major  theme  areas.  Horizons  '76.  Heritage  '76 
and  Festival  USA,  are  consistent  with  the 
Committee  guidance  that  the  Bicentennial 
program  should  be  an  enunciation  of  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  our  Republic 
was  founded. 

At  this  time  the  Commission  has  no  funds 
to  support  specific  programs  or  activities  of 
the  patriotic  and  service  organizations, 
women's  groups  and  others,  no  matter  how 
needy  or  meritorious.  Groups  and  organiza- 
tions with  splendid  Ideas  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial must  be  turned  away  when  they  request 
even  minimal  financial  support.  So  the  Com- 
mission is  criticized  by  these  groups  for  not 
providing  funding  for  programs  It  has  en- 
couraged and  promoted. 

The  enactment  of  S.  3307  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
provide  for  matching  project-grants  (using 
non-appropriated  funds)  to  the  States.  local 
communities  and  non-profit  groups  and  orga- 
nizations for  worthy  Blcente:inlal  programs 
and  activities.  Such  grants  would  be  funded 
with  revenues  and  other  non-appropriated 
funds  and  would  be  important  far  beyond 
their  Intrinsic  worth  as  a  connnltment  of  the 
ARBC  to  such  projects  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. I  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  3307  as 
soon  as  possible. 

As  urged  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
port, the  ARBC  has  created  Advisory-  Panels 
consisting  of  more  than  100  Individuals  and 
organizations  to  tap  the  rich,  historical, 
patriotic  resources  of  this  country  and  Is 
working  with  women,  youth,  minority  and 
ethnic  groups  to  assist  in  developing  pro- 
grams under  each  of  Its  three  themes:  Hori- 
zons '76,  Heritage  '76  and  Festival  USA.  Tliese 
panels  Include  major  nation.-a  historical,  edu- 
cational, professional,  performing  arts  and 
other  groups,  and  eminent  Individuals  In 
the  arts,  and  hump.nities.  It  should  be  noted 
that  both  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  tl^e  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  are  represented  on  the  ARBC 
Advisory  Panel  for  Commemoration  and  Con- 
vocations. However,  while  we  have  attempted 
to  Involve  all  these  groups,  we  have  no  funds 
to  bring  these  people  together.  We  are  once 
more  being  criticized  for  Inaction.  It  Is  a  valid 
criticism,  but  our  answer  Is— we  don't  have 
the  funds  to  pay  even  the  travel  expenses  of 
dedicated  and  concerned  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  donate  their  valuable  time  and  energy 
In  the  service  of  the  Bicentennial. 

As  you  know,  ARBC  Is  operating  under  a 
Continuing  Resolution  with  no  FY  1973  ap- 
propriation since  the  authorization  for  ti.e 
appropriation  Is  not  yet  approved  by  the  Con- 


gress. Our  FY  1972  appropriations  became 
available  In  March,  with  only  3  months  re- 
maining m  the  fiscal  year.  WhUe  the  need  to 
operate  under  a  Continuing  Resolution  may 
not  be  very  damaging  to  the  operations  of 
an  agency  with  a  steady  budget  level.  It  Is 
crippling  when  an  agency  such  as  ARBC  Is 
attempting  to  accelerate  Its  programs  with 
a  substantial  Increase  In  appropriation  level. 

An  Important  element  In  the  concept  of 
a  50-State  Bicentennial  commemoration  Is 
an  ARBC -conceived  series  of  urban-oriented 
Bicentennial  Parks  which  could  be  con- 
structed on  federally  owned  lands.  These 
Parks  would  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  Bi- 
centennial activities,  exhibits,  performing 
arts,  historical  and  commemorative  activities, 
etc.  during  1976  and  remain  as  a  permanent 
legacy  of  the  Bicentennial  for  enjoyment  of 
future  generations.  This  concept  Is  now  being 
studied  and  If  found  feasible,  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  major  Bicentennial  program. 

Whether  or  not  the  Bicentennial  Parks 
plan  win  materialize  (and  that  would  ulti- 
mately be  determined  by  the  Congress)  the 
State  Bicentennial  Commissions  remain  the 
key  to  a  grassroots,  nationwide  program  In- 
volving all  of  our  citizens.  The  State  Bicen- 
tennial Commissions,  most  of  which  are  Just 
now  being  organized,  have  now  received  $2.4 
mUllon  dollars  In  Federal  grant  support.  They 
have  already  Invested  $2.5  million  of  their 
own  funds.  This  Is  Just  about  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  ARBC  to  date. 

These  State  Bicentennial  Commissions, 
created  at  the  urging  of  the  President  and 
ARBC  and  now  being  staffed  and  funded. 
Involve  more  than  1.000  persons  who  are 
actively  engaged  In  the  Bicentennial.  This  Is 
where  the  action  Is  and  they  need  our  help! 

In  my  Judgment,  at  long  last,  the  vision 
of  Congress  In  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  Is  to  be 
fulfilled.  The  nationwide  mechanism  now 
exists  for  a  Bicentennial  commemoration  that 
will  result  In  a  renaissance  of  our  national 
spirit. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial. Many  programs  are  In  progress.  Many 
more  are  In  varying  stages  of  development. 
The  totality  of  these  programs  will  result  In 
a  nationwide  grassroots  commemoration 
worthy  of  this  great  occasion. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  agree  with  this 
assessment.  The  fate  of  the  Bicentennial  is 
in  your  hands  and  those  of  tlie  entire 
Con  press. 


THE  $30  BILLION  REVENUE 
SHARING  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  during  the  past  several  months 
to  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance 
Act,  the  so-called  revenue  sharing  legis- 
lation. I  have  kept  an  open  mind. 

This  proposal,  H.R.  14370,  wa<;  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
22  and  since  then  has  been  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. 

It  has  been  endorsed  by  President 
Nixon  and  has  the  s-joport  of  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Governors  of  the  50  States 
and  most  of  the  mayors  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Under  its  provisions,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, over  a  5-year  period,  would 
distribute  $30  billion  in  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  50  States  and  to  39.000 
units  of  local  government.  Distribution 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  would  total 
$8.1  billion. 

This,  of  cour5;e,  would  be  helpful  in 
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state  and  local  governments.  The  Gov-  These  States  have  gone  into  expen-  ing  grants  for  this  program  This  year 

emors  and  majors  have  told  the  Con-  sive  programs  which  they  find  difficult  New  York  is  asking  for  $854  million  iii 

gress  that  they  need  additional  assist-  to  maintain.  Now  they  are  seeking  as-  Federal  matching  grants  for  this  one 

ance  over  and  above  the  vast  sums  which  slstance  from  the  Federal  Government,  program. 

already  are  being  returned  to  the  States  Is  it  wise  to  separate  the  responslbil-  The  State  of  Mississippi,  which  last 

in  a  multitude  of  Federal  programs.  The  ity  for  collecting  taxes  from  the  author-  year  applied  for  $1  million  of  Federal 

legislation  assumes  all  States  and  locali-  ity  to  spend  revenues?  The  50  States  and  funds  to  finance  social  services  this  year 

ties  have  a  fiscal  crisis  common  in  na-  the  39,000  localities  dispensing  tax  funds  is  asking  for  $453  million— about  the 

ture  and  magnitude  with  which  they  are  will  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  weigh  size  of  the  State's  entire  budget  last 

equally  unable  to  cope.  Of  course,  such  carefully  the  benefits  of  increased  pub-  year.  This  is  just  one  of  many  Federal 

an  assumption  is  not  an  accurate  as-  lie  expenditures  against  the  burdens  im-  spending  programs, 

sumption.  posed  on  their  community  through  in-  If  the  revenue  sharing  proposal  now 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  more  popular  creased  taxation.  under  consideration  were  being  recom- 

to  support  than  to  oppose  the  State  and  The  third  area  of  major  concern  is  mended  as  a  replacement  for  other,  less 

Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act.  that  the  House-passed  legislation  seeks  flexible  programs,  I  would  greatly  prefer 

But  in  considering  this  matter  there  to  dictate  to  the  States  the  tax  struc-  the  flexibility  of  the  new  program, 

are  at  least  three  issues  of  major  con-  ture  each  State  should  have.  It  also  re-  But  the  legislation  now  under  consid- 

cem.   The  first  and  foremost  is  this:  quires  each  local  government,  as  a  con-  eration  is  in  addition  to  all  of  the  other 

Where  is  the  revenue  to  share?  dition  of  receiving  funds  imder  the  bill,  programs. 

The  Federal  fimds  deficit  for  fiscal  to  obtain  approval  from  the  Secretary  The  Federal  Government  obtains  its 
year  1971  was  $30  billion;  for  fiscal  year  of  the  Treasiury  as  to  its  wage  rates  on  funds  from  the  same  sources  as  do  State 
1972,  the  deficit  was  $32  billion;  the  ad-  construction  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  and  local  governments,  from  working 
ministration  estimates  that  the  deficit  by  revenue  sharing  funds.  men  and  women.  Costly  Federal  pre- 
fer the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  at  least  Thus,  from  its  inception,  this  new  reve-  grams  must  be  paid  for  by  more  taxes, 
$38  billion.  nue  sharing  program  Incorporates  die-  or  by  more  inflation,  or  both. 

So  in  3  fiscal  years  the  Federal  funds  tation  from  Congress  to  the  States  and  to  I  feel  I  carmot  vote  for  costly  new 

deficit  will  equal  or  exceed  $100  billion,  the  locahties.  programs  at  a  time  of  unreasonably  high 

This  means  that  more  than  20  percent  Through  the  years,  Federal  grants-in-  deficit  spending. 

of  the  total  national  debt  will  have  been  aid  and  shared  revenues  to  the  various  Last  November,  I  felt  compelled  to 

incurred  during  this  3-year  period.  States  have  increased  tremendously.  takeanotherimpopular  stand;  namely,  in 

Never  before  in  any  other  3-year  pe-  l  had  the  Library  of  Congress  prepare  opposition  to  a  tax  reduction  which  low- 

riod  in  the  history  of  the  American  Gov-  a  table  which  shows  the  amounts  of  Fed-  ered  revenues  at  a  time  of  large  Federal 

emment  have  there  been  such  deficits,  eral  grants-in-aid  and  shared  revenues  deficits. 

except  during  World  War  n,  when  we  in  Virginia  over  5 -year  intervals  begin-  Similarly,  this  year.  I  must  vote 
were  fighting  in  both  Europe  and  the  nlng  with  1950.  The  information  derived  against  the  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
Pacific  and  when  we  had  12  miUion  from  this  compilation  shows  that  the  which  calls  for  a  large  increase  in  Fed- 
Americans  under  arms.  Federal  Government  has  been  sharing  eral  spending. 

When  12  of  the  Nation's  Governors  revenues  on  an  increasingly  large  basis 

testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com-  for  a  number  of  years.  ^~"~^^^^"^^~ 

mlttee.  I  made  this  assertion:  No  State  Omitting  the  trust  funds,  namely,  the  OTinT?T™r  patt 

in  the  Union  is  in  as  bad  shape  financial-  Federal  highway  trust  funds  payments,  wu»-»n,uivi  y.nj^ 

ly  as  is  the  Federal  Government.  No  Gov-  the  social  security  trust  fund  payments.  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 

emor  disputed  this  statement.  and   unemployment  payments.  Federal  dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  annual  interest  on  the  national  aid  payments  for  Virginia  were  as  fol-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 

debt  is  $22.7  billion.  lows:  nedy).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Of  every  personal  and  corporate  In-  year                                                 Amount  "^^^  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

come  tax  dollar  paid  into  the  Federal  1950                            ....    $27  347  603  Proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Treasury,  17  cents  goes  to  pay  the  In-  1955  III.IIIIII^IIIII.III!!.!    60!  720!  683  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

terest  charges.                                                 i960  72!  490!  049  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

As  I  view  it,  the  dominant  domestic        1965  112,780,354  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

problem  facing  our  Nation  is  the  des-        is'^o  353,385,602  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

perately  bad  condition  of  our  Federal        ^^"^^  — - 421.742,387  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

finances.  As  a  result  of  Increased  deficit  one  will  note  from  the  above  table  .^__^^_^^_ 

spending,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  that  Federal  aid  to  Virginia  is  17  times  -^— ^^— ^^— 

American   dollar   has   declined.    Deficit  as  gi-eat  as  it  was  in  1950.  The  other  ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 

spending  by  the  Federal  Government  is  states.  I  feel  sure,  have  had  similar  in-  S.  3307  TOMORROW 

the  major  cause  of  inflation,  which  is  a  creases 

hidden  tax  on  the  earnings  of  the  work-  To  give  a  dramatic  example  of  just  ,,^':???,^^J  g"  ?Jo?°»  ^ni  To'^lSpnH 

ing  people.  how  far  out  of  hand  some  of  these  Fed-  f^  ^"^^.  ^  '"^  as  S  3307.  a  bm  to  amend 

What  Congress  is  considering  In  the  eral  programs  have  gotten,  I  cite  the  fol-  l^®    Jomt    resolution    establishing    the 

revenue-sharing  legislation,  is  an  addi-  lowing-  American  Revolution  Bicentenmal  Com- 

tional    program— over    and    above    the  A  few  years  ago.  legislation  was  en-  mission,  is  caUed  up  and  made  the  pend- 

present  programs— with  an  average  cost  acted  providing  75  percent  Federal  fi-  ^"^  busmess  before  the  Senate,  I  ask 

of  approximately  $6  billlion  per  year  for  nancing  of  social  services.  The  States  jpanimous  consent  that  time  for  debate 

each  of  5  years,  beginning  now.  have  discovered  that,  by  expanding  or  '^^^!°"  "^f  ^^'^^^  }°  ^0  minutes   with 

The  second  issue  of  major  concern  is  changing  programs  that  they  were  al-  J^®,/H"k    .v,    ^     }^  divided  and  con- 

the    division    of    public    accountability,  ready  paving  for  themselves    thev  can  ^'"""^^  ^^  *^^  Senator  from  Massachu- 

State  and  local  governmental  units  would  cS  froT VashingtSi  75  cente  oV  of  f"«  i^''  ^^7^°^;,^"^  '^\^^f^l 

expend  public  funds  which  they  have  no  every  dollar  spent  ^^°"^  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ;  that  time 

responsibility  for  raising.  when  this  proposal  was  enacted,  it  on  any  amendment  be  limited  to  20  min- 

Under  the  House-passed  legislation,  was  estimated  by  its  sponsor  and  by  HEW  utes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 

40  percent  of  the  funds  vmi  be  dlstrlb-  that  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Govern-  between  the  mover  of  such  and  the  Sena- 

uted  to  five  States — New  York,  Calif  or-  ment  $40  million  annually  It  has  soared  ^^  ^^°"^  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  ;  that 

nia,    Illinois,    Michigan,    and    Pennsyl-  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cost  for  the  time  on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 

''^V^^  ^  current  fiscal  year  is  now  estimated  to  be  ment  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be 

I  might  add,  parenthetically,  that  un-  $4.7  billion— more  than   100  times  the  equally  divided  and  controlled  between 

der  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  pro-  original  estimate.  the  mover  of  such  and  the  author  of  the 

posal,  35  percent  of  the  total  funds  will  In  the  first  year  of  this  program,  New  amendment  in  the  first  degree,  except  in 

go  to  those  five  States.  York  State  received  $57  million  in  match-  any  instance  in  which  the  mover  of  the 
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amendment  in  the  first  degree  favors 
such,  in  which  case,  time  in  opposition 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  or  his  designee;  that 
time  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  divided 
between  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10.30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  agreement  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  1  have  discussed 
it  with  the  able  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  time 
agreement  meets  with  the  approval  of 
all  parties. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  completes 
Its  business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  THE 
REVENUE  SHARING  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  re- 
venue sharing  bill.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  tomorrow,  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, with  statements  therein  limited  to 
3  minutes;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  S.  3307  and 
that  the  unfinished  business.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  214,  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  until  disposition  of  S.  3307. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  FRIDAY  AT  9 
A.M.;  AND  FROM  FRIDAY  TO  9  A.M. 
ON  SATURDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m.  on 
Friday,  August  11,  1972;  and  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  Fri- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9  a.m. 
on  Saturday,  August  12,  1972. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  ON  FRIDAY. 
AUGUST  11 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday 
next,  following  the  remarks  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  ASIDE  TEMPORAR- 
ILY THE   UNFINISHED   BUSINESS 
(S.J.  RES.  241)  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished  business,   the   Interim   Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  (S.J.  Res.  241) ,  remain  in  a 
temporarily  laid-aside  status  imtil  such 
time  on  tomorrow  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  or  his  designee  may  deem 
it  advisable  to  call  up  that  measure  or 
until   the  close  of  business   tomorrow, 
whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  that  there  will  be  three 
yea  and  nay  votes  on  the  following 
treaties : 

Executive  B,  92d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, a  Convention  on  Ownership  of 
Cultural  Property; 

Executive  D,  82d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, the  Tax  Convention  with  Norway; 
and 

Executive  I,  92d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, the  Convention  Establishing  an  In- 
ternational Organization  of  Legal  Me- 
trology. 

In  all  likelihood,  there  will  also  be  a 
vote  or  some  votes  on  S.  3755,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  to  increase  the  U.S. 
share  of  allowable  project  costs  under 
such  act. 

There  is  presently  no  time  limitation 
on  S.  3755,  but  at  some  time  during  the 
day  the  leadership  will  call  up  that  bill 
and  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  work  its 
will  thereon. 

In  summation.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
be  at  least  four  yea-and-nay  votes  to- 
morrow and  undoubtedly  more,  the  four 
sure  votes  being  the  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  HEW  appropriations  conference 
report  and  the  three  votes  on  treaties 
and  conventions.  And  as  I  have  already 
stated,  a  vote  or  votes  are  indicated  on 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  bill  and 
on  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act. 

Tomorrow  will  be  a  busy  day,  a  reason- 
ably long  day.  and  a  day  on  which  there 
will  be  several  yea-and-nay  votes. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10:30  a.m. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  S.  3307,  a  bill  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 
There  is  a  time  limitation  on  that  "Bill 
and  on  amendments  thereto.  It  is  pos- 
sible and  even  hkely  that  one  or  more 
yea  and  nay  votes  may  occur  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto. 

During  the  day,  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  HEW  appropriation  bill. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  at  what 
time  that  vote  will  occur  or  what  the 
order  of  business  will  be  following  the 
disposition  of  S.  3307,  the  bill  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. However,  it  can  also  be  stated 


ADJOURNMENT  TO   10:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  at  6 :  11 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  August  10,  1972,  at  10:30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  9,  1972: 

Treasury  Department 

James  E.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
(new  position.) 

U.S.  Attorney 

Frank  D.  McCown,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  Northern  District  of  Texas  for 
the  term  of  4  years  vice  Eldon  B.  Mahon, 
resigned. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  August  9, 1972: 

Diplomatic  Service 

William  T.  Hlnes,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  Officer  of  Class  five,  a  Consular 
Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  June  20. 
1972. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble. — Pssdms  46:  1. 

Eternal  Father,  who  makest  Thyself 
knovi-n  not  in  the  whirlwind  nor  in  the 
earthquake,  but  in  the  still,  small  voice, 
we  now  quietly  and  reverently  bow  our 
spirits  at  this  altar  of  prayer  following 
the  faith  of  our  Founding  Fathers.  Be- 
fore we  talk  to  one  another,  before  we 
plan  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  we 
would  first  open  our  hearts  to  Thee. 
In  the  midst  of  the  demands  of  this 
difficult  day  and  the  differences  which 
disturb  us,  we  would  be  still  and  know 
that  Thou  art  God. 

As  we  pray,  grant  unto  us  the  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  favor  and  to  fashion 
legislation  which  expresses  the  glorious 
ideals  of  faith  and  freedom.  May  we  who 
here  work  for  our  Nation  be  exponents 
of  Thy  laws,  possess  an  experience  of 
Thy  love,  and  give  expression  to  Thy 
truth.  Send  us  forth — 

To  serve  the  present  age. 

Our  calling  to  fulfill ; 
O  may  it  all  our  powers  engage 
To  do  our  Father's  will. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
Pre.'sident  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrinctton.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Semte  had  pn,^.sed  with  amend- 
ment'; in  which  the  ronrurrence  of  the 
Hou."^e  is  requp'-ted.  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  755.  .\n  act  to  .inic^d  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  pnd  the  Interco.istnl  Shipping  Act, 
1933.  to  co.^vert  criminal  pcialtles  to  civil 
penalties  li;  certain  Instances,  f.nd  for  other 
pi'.rpo.es. 

Th.e  mcs^sce  also  annoim-^ed  that  the 
Senate  niie^s  to  the  fmpnd*nent:s  rf  the 
Hou<e  to  :•  t.'ill  of  the  Scnnte  of  the  fol- 
lowing titl?;: 

S.  484.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  classify  as 
wlldernes-s  the  national  forest  l!i-:ds  known 
as  ilie  Lincoln  Bick  Country,  and  parts  of 
the  Lewis  a-.d  Clark  and  Lolo  National  For- 
ests, in  Moi.tana,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1819)  entitled 


"An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide 
for  minimum  Federal  payments  after 
July  1,  1972,  for  relocation  assistance 
made  available  imder  federally  assisted 
programs  and  for  an  extension  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  act,"  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Brock,  and  Mr.  Gurney  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
name  of  the  late  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  EUender,  be  removed  as  a  conferee 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  15586)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  related  independent  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
name  of  the  late  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Ellender,  be  removed  as  a  conferee 
on  the  bUl  iH.R.  15417)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


RESIGNATION  AND  APPOINTMENT 
AS  CONFEREE  ON  H.R.  15692.  IN- 
TEREST RATE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION  DISASTER 
LOANS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  conferee: 

August  9,  1972. 
The  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   I  hereby  resign  as  a 
conferee  In  connection  with  the  conference 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  bill.  H.R.  15692. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  L.  Ashley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
J.IcoRHEAD)  r.s  a  conferee  on  the  disigree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
H.R.  15692,  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  change  in  House  conferees. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1973 

Mr.  MAHON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  bill  (H.R. 


16254)  making  certain  disaster  relief 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1318)  which  was  read  a 
first  and  second  time  and,  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  BOW  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  bill. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CGNSIDERA-nON 
OF  CONFERENCE  REPORTS  ON 
H.R.  15586,  PUBLIC  WORKS  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1973,  AND  H.R. 
15097.  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANS- 
PORTATION APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973,  ON  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  10, 
1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  on 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  August  10,  to  call 
up  the  conference  reports  filed  last  Mon- 
day on  the  bill  (H.R.  15586)  public  works 
appropriations,  1973,  and  the  bill  (H.R. 
15097)  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriations,  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  if  this  is  simply  for 
the  pmpose  of  again  avoiding  the  rules 
of  the  House  as  to  the  requisite  number 
of  days  that  such  a  report  must  be 
printed  and  in  the  hands  of  Members — or 
at  least  available  to  them — under  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  reports  were  filed 
on  Monday.  The  conference  reports 
would  be  eligible  for  consideration  on 
Friday.  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
business  of  the  House  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Members  it  was  thought 
that  tomorrow,  if  the  schedule  would 
permit,  it  would  be  well  to  bring  these 
conference  reports  to  the  floor  1  day 
earlier  than  the  rule  provides. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  answer 
to  my  question  is  "Yes,"  and  the  gentle- 
man further  explains  that  for  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  House,  and  to  expedite  oiur 
business,  and  to  go  along  with  the  leader- 
ship and  perhaps  avoid  a  session  on  Fri- 
day, ne  requests  this  unanimous-consent 
permission.  Is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  they  could  be.  The 
reports  could  be  brought  up  next  week, 
but  v,e  have  a  heavy  schedule  next  week, 
and  I  do  not  think  these  are  conference 
reports  about  which  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HALL.  Be  that  as  it  may — and  the 
gentlemrin's  word  is  certainly  good 
enough  for  me — the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion is  still  "Yes."  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  I  do  not  like  the 
speaker  to  put  words  in  my  mouth.  I  am 
trying  to  say  precisely  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do,  and  I  think  my  friend  from 
Missouri  understands. 

Mr.  HALL.  For  that  purpose  I  would 
like  to  be  answered  "Yes"  or  "No"  with- 
out  
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Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
require  oiu*  colleagues  to  answer  "yes" 
or  "no"  on  questions. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  quite  within  the 
prerogative,  on  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, of  all  435  duly  elected  Members.  I 
well  remember  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  standing  down  there  and  fanning 
the  air  with  arms  and  oratory  about  the 
prerogatives  and  rights  of  the  individual 
elected  Members  when  it  comes  to  unani- 
mous consent  and  waiving  points  of  or- 
der in  a  recent  bill  affecting  appropria- 
tions. I  am  simply  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  will  be  glad  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  phrase  the  question  and  let 
me  use  my  own  words  in  answer. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  awfully 
easy  for  me  just  to  say  two  words  and 
stop  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Right. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  asked  twice,  and  in 
my  opinion  I  have  not  received  a  direct 
answer  either  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thought  you  had. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  only  question  is  this: 
Is  it  not  the  Intent  of  the  gentleman  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  House  by 
asking  unanimous  consent  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  word  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  if  he  plans  to 
have  a  copy  of  this  continuing  resolution 
in  the  hands  of  the  Members  before  he 
calls  it  up  next  week? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  available  at  this 
time  here,  and  it  will  be  dropped  into 
the  hopper  and  I  will  be  glad  to  provide 
any  Member  with  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  this  continu- 
ing resolution  will  give  us  any  real  clue 
to  sine  die  adjournment  of  this  dawdling 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  simplistic  answer  is 
probably  "No,"  but  I  think 

Mr.  HALL.  I  want  to  congratulate  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  He  got  a  direct  answer. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS JOINT  RESOLUTION  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  on 
any  day  after  Monday  of  next  week  to 
consider  a  joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973  beyond  August  18,  which 
is  the  expiration  date  of  the  present  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  m^y  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committeo  on  Approprir- 
tions  if  it  is  contemplated  that  this  will 
be  a  similar  continuing  resolution  to  the 
one  last  pa.ssed  by  this  body? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  resolution  has  been 
introduced  nnd  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations took  action  today  author- 
izing this  action.  It  simply  provides  for 
a  continuation  of  the  present  continu- 
ing resolution  except  for  a  change  in 
date.  Of  course,  there  is  quite  a  bit  of 
our  appropriation  business  that  will  have 
been  comil.ted — at  least  six  major 
bills— during  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  prior 
to  August  18. 

Mr.  HALL.  So  the  simplistic  answer  to 
my  question  is  again  affirmative.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 


1971  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— (H.  DOC  NO.  92- 
338) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banldng  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  1971  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment  is  herewith   transmitted   to 

you. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  2,  1972. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  15580,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA POLICE  AND  FIREMEN'S  SAL- 
ARY ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  15580),  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease salaries,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
McMillan,  Cabell,  Stttckey,  Nelsen, 
and  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 


PROGRESS  MADE  IN  NEGOTIATIONS 
ON  A  FEDERAL-INTERSTATE  COM- 
PACT FOR  THE  HUDSON  RIVER- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  3.  of  Pub- 
lic Law  89-605  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
91-242,  I  am  pleased  to  transmit  a  re- 
port by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
the  progress  made  in  negotiations  on  a 
Federal-Interstate  Compact  for  the  Hud- 
son River. 

Richard  Ndcon. 
The  Whitb  House.  Auffust  9.  1972. 


DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  NEEDS  NO 
ENEMIES 

(Mr.  STEED  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  woods 
are  full  of  those  who  criticize  some 
Democrats,  especially  Members  of  the 
House,  who  find  some  difficulty  in  bemg 
wildly  enthusiastic  about  the  Democratic 
national  ticket.  But  after  the  blatant 
insult  heaped  upon  House  Democrats  at 
the  national  committee  session  last 
night,  a  session  carried  on  prime  time 
national  tele\'lsion,  this  situation  has  not 
improved.  With  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
sitting  on  the  platform,  with  numerous 
House  Democratic  leaders  in  the  audi- 
ence, not  one  House  Member  was  recog- 
nize or  introduced.  Even  when  Senator 
McGovERN  stepped  in  to  bridge  the  gap 
his  ovm  handpicked  party  leaders  had 
created  in  failing  to  recognize  key  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  the  total  disregard  for 
the  House  continued.  With  this  kind  of 
planners  and  leaders  for  friends,  the 
Democratic  Party  needs  no  enemies. 


THE   CONSTRUCTION    MIRACLE   IN 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  * 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
massive  construction  program  ever  un- 
dertaken by  this  or  any  other  nation  now 
is  drawing  to  an  end  in  South  Vietnam. 
Recent  announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  construction  combine  kno\:\-n  as 
RMK-BRJ  has  ended  Vietnam  opera- 
tions after  more  than  10  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

This  combine,  made  up  of  the  Morri- 
son-Knudsen  International  Co.  of  Boise. 
Idaho,  Raymond  International  and 
Brown  &  Root  of  Houston,  and  the  J.  A. 
Jones  Construction  Co.  of  Charlotte,  N.C., 
accomplished  tasks  hi  Southeast  Asia 
which,  because  of  their  enormity,  were 
considered  impossible.  It  was  the  biggest 
construction  effort  In  world  history  pnd. 
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despite  all  the  obstacles  which  had  to  be 
overcome,  it  was  accomplished  in  a  re- 
markably short  time. 

With  more  than  $1.9  billion  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  the  combine  placed 
enough  concrete  to  build  a  5-foot  waU 
around  South  Vietnam,  laid  enough 
asphalt  to  build  a  highway  from  Saigon 
to  Paris,  and  built  himdreds  of  facilities 
including  airfields,  deep-draft  seaports, 
hospitals,  bridges,  radar  sites,  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  highways,  all  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions. 

What  is  even  more  notable  is  that  all 
of  this  was  done  without  scandal  and  in 
keeping  with  the  best  standards  of  our 
mission  in  Vietnam.  I  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  man  who  headed  this 
giant  undertaking  was  Bertram  L. 
Perkins  of  Boise.  He  demonstrated  some 
of  the  most  effective  leadership  ever 
shown  in  the  history  of  military  con- 
struction projects.  Bert  Perkins  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  coworkers  and  he 
earned  the  praise  of  our  Nation's  leaders 
for  his  outstanding  services.  Regretfully 
he  lost  his  life  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent shortly  after  leaving  his  work  In 
Vietnam  and  returning  to  his  company 
in  Boise. 

Combine  personnel  and  others  who 
participated  in  this  gigantic  undertak- 
ing deserve  the  thanks  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people.  It  has  again 
been  proven  that  private  enterprise 
when  given  the  opportunity,  can  accom- 
plish miracles. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  15690 
AGRICULTURE    ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1973 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HR 
15690)  making  appropriations  for  agri- 
culture-environmental and  consumer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmg  June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  biU 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August  2, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Written)  is  recognized 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  first,  today,  by  reason  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  leadership  and  of  my  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Our  coUeague  in  the  Senate  who 
Is  my  counterpart  has  an  engagement 
which  requires  him  to  leave  the  country 
late  this  afternoon.  I  appreciate  very 
much  all  those  cooperating  so  that  we 
might  bring  this  conference  report, to 
your  attention  early. 

In  bringing  this  conference  report  to 
the  House,  I  call  attention  once  again 
to  the  fact  that  this  subcommittee  now 


has  jurisdiction  over  quite  a  big  segment 
of  the  national  budget. 

I  shall  not  take  up  much  time  because 
we  wrote  a  rather  thorough  report  on 
this  biU  prior  to  when  it  passed  the 
House.  The  other  body  likewise  wrote  a 
thorough  report.  I  think  all  of  the  mat- 
ters in  the  bill  have  been  carefully 
explained. 

There  are  several  things  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  remember,  for  example, 
while  we  have  created  the  Envlroimien- 
tal  Protection  Agency — a  comparatively 
new  agency — as  early  as  1963,  the  Agri- 
cultural Yearbook  recognized  the  need 
for  paying  attention  to  man's  impact  on 
his  environment  and  the  need  for  doing 
many  of  the  things  that  are  being  done 
through  that  agency. 

In  addition,  this  committee  handles 
consumer  protection.  Certainly  all  Mem- 
bers are  aware  of  the  efforts  made  by 
the  Congress  at  the  recommendation  of 
this  subcommittee  on  meat  inspection 
and  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  go 
toward  giving  fine  food  to  the  American 
consumer. 

Also  included  in  this  bill  is  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  The  commit- 
tee this  year  had  an  investigation  to  see 
what  might  be  done  to  help  this  agency. 
This  was  reported  to  that  agency  and  we 
went  over  It  with  Dr.  Edwards  and  we 
feel  the  $39.4  million  increase  we  are 
making  in  this  bill  will  speed  up  that 
degree  of  protection  that  that  agency 
gives  to  the  American  people  all  the  time. 

We  also  have  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission with  its  responsibilities  for  keep- 
ing fair  competition  and  riding  herd 
on  many  of  the  activities  in  our  form  of 
business  to  see  that  competition  is  fair 
and  open. 

Here,  too,  we  had  an  investigation  and 
we  made  our  recommendations  to  the 
chairman  and  we  had  cooperation  in 
each  of  those  instances  with  the  com- 
mittee. Here  again  we  saw  the  need  to 
add  $2.1  million  above  the  budget. 

In  the  EInvironmental  Protection 
Agency,  we  found  that  this  new  agency 
has  not  really  gone  through  its  shake- 
down period.  We  found,  as  we  pointed 
out  in  our  earlier  report  when  the  bill 
passed  the  House,  that  in  many  areas 
it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  they 
do  not  have  experts  who  are  trained  to 
make  these  important  decisions. 

In  many  instances,  as  we  there  enum- 
erated, we  find  substitutes  required 
which  had  nothing  like  the  degree  of 
testing  that  the  original  has  had  which 
may  be  outlawed  or  prohibited  by  this 
agency. 

In  this  bill  by  far.  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  that  is  provided  goes  to  re- 
lated or  other  activities  rather  than  ac- 
tual operation  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. In  fact,  the  operation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  proper  is  $1,- 
247,717,200.  In  addition  $4,057,952,000  is 
chargeable  in  the  final  table  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  $895,000,- 
000  is  chargeable  to  our  export  activities 
under  Public  Law  480. 

Beyond  the  general  and  widespread 
impact  of  this  bill  I  must  again  point  out 
that  if  we  did  not  have  agriculture  and 


those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture— 
if  we  did  not  have  any  food — then  there 
would  be  no  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  there  would  be  no  work  for 
it  to  do. 

If  the  American  people  did  not  pro- 
duce food  and  maintain  a  healthy  agri- 
culture, industry  and  labor  would  lose 
their  best  market  If  it  were  not  for  the 
relative  few,  about  5  percent,  and  their 
work  in  the  field  of  production  for  the 
American  consiuner,  we  would  have  no 
need  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
because  there  would  not  be  any  money 
with  which  to  buy.  Nor  would  there  be  a 
need  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion because  there  would  be  no  food  to 
inspect.  Behind  it  all  Is  the  necessity  to 
keep  that  small  group  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  business  so  that  we  will  have 
something  to  regulate,  something  to  in- 
spect, something  to  buy — in  other  words, 
our  whole  economy.  It  ties  right  back  to 
the  protection  of  agriculture,  and  while 
we  have  dealt  with  these  other  agencies 
and  tried  to  take  the  actions  that  would 
help  them  best  to  do  their  job,  we  must 
not  ever  lose  sight — and  your  committee 
has  not  lost  sight — that  it  is  all  tied  to 
healthy  agriculture,  healthy  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  economy,  but  to  enable  them 
to  continue  and  improve  their  way  of  life 
at  home  on  the  farm  and  not  crowded 
into  big  cities. 

One  of  the  saddest  things  from  one 
point  of  view,  and  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous things  viewed  from  another,  is  the 
fact  that  those  on  the  farm  continue  to 
leave  at  the  rate  of  400,000  annually.  If 
they  ever  all  leave  the  farm — and  there 
is  no  law  yet  that  requires  them  to  stay 
there — we  are  all  going  to  feel  it. 

We  bring  you  a  bill  that  we  think  is 
well  balanced  and  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  country. 

In  many  areas  as  you  have  to  do  in 
conferences,  we  have  agreed  with  the 
other  body  to  split  differences  to  keep 
some  items,  to  go  along  with  other  items 
and  to  reduce  certain  items.  In  order 
that  we  might  be  sure  that  nothing  was 
done  in  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the 
mood  of  the  Congress  to  jeopardize  the 
food  and  fiber  of  this  Nation,  the  con- 
ference, in  my  opinion,  took  a  real  sound 
action.  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  the 
last  statement  in  our  conference  report: 

The  conferees  agree  that  any  additional 
expenditures  which  result  from  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  authorized  In  this  bill 
should  be  in  addition  to  any  outlay  limita- 
tion currently  or  hereafter  Imposed  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  under  no 
conditions  should  reduce  current  levels  of 
expenditures  for  authorized  programs. 

In  other  words,  the  increases  that  cir- 
cumstances required  us  to  agree  to,  or 
perhaps  required  us  to  include  in  the  first 
instance,  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  exist- 
ing levels  of  agricultural  operations.  I 
think  that  is  essential;  otherwise  some 
of  these  consumer  programs  in  which  we 
all  believe  might  in  turn  dry  up  the 
source  of  that  which  we  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I  call 
attention  to  actions  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  Report  of  Public 
Works,  page  4,  the  following  language: 
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Yazoo  Basin:  Within  the  funds  provided 
the  Committee  directs  that  Initial  planning 
be  undertaken  on  a  pUot  program  to  meet 
the  soil  erosion  and  bank  caving  problems  of 
the  streams  in  the  Yazoo  Basin,  including 
the  foothill  area.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  46,  84th  Congress,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  91-566,  91st  Congress. 

The  allocation  for  the  Yazoo  Basin  In- 
cludes $845,000  for  continued  planning  on  the 
Upper  Auxiliary  Channel  or  other  alternate 
means  of  main  drainage  facilities  to  meet 
the  flood  control  needs  of  the  Upper  (Delta) 
Yazoo  Basin,  the  Ascalmore-Tlppo,  and  the 
Opossum  Bayou  drainage  projects.  The  Com- 
mittee reiterates  its  directive  that  planning 
shall  proceed  from  South  to  North  so  as  not 
to  aggravate  prevailing  conditions. 

I  wish  to  point  out  here  that  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  expected  to  use 
its  appropriated  fimds  to  Install  meas- 
ures determined  necessary  in  the  pilot 
program  contemplated. 

This  is  a  big  bill.  It  totals  $13,434,032,- 
700.  Though  there  are  reservations  with 
regard  to  a  number  of  programs,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the 
American  people,  have  provided  legisla- 
tion calling  for  the  funding  which  this 
conference  report  provides. 

It  is  this  bill  that  includes  the  funds  to 
keep  the  farmer  producing  for  all  of  us. 
for  it  attempts  to  see  that  he  has  ade- 
quate return  for  the  highest  quality  pro- 
duction. It  is  this  bill  that  enables  con- 
sumers to  spend  only  16  percent  of  their 
average  income  for  food. 

It  provides  clean,  high-quality  food 
products  through  agricultural  grading, 
meat  and  poultry  inspection,  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. It  provides  for  better  market- 
ing and  marketing  practices  and  it  i>ro- 
vides  for  the  many  activities  for  improv- 
ing the  environment,  including  the  new 
activities  imdertaken  with  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program. 

Though  this  bill  is  above  the  budget 
most  of  the  increases  are  to  make  avail- 
able fimds  which  will  not  be  expended 
except  where  necessary  and  wnich  if 
used  would  be  repaid  with  interest.  In 
fact  much  represents  programs  sind 
funds  held  up  from  last  year's  appropria- 
tions. 

TITLE    I — AGRICULTURAL    PROGRAMS 

The  committee  carefully  reviewed  the 
budget  proposals  and  additions  were  pri- 
marily in  the  areas  involving  cooperative 
efforts  with  the  States.  Of  the  increase 
$12,500,000  was  appropriated  to  the  Ex- 
tension Service  to  enhance  its  work  in  the 
proven  4-H  program  and  to  further  make 
this  program  available  to  urban  youth. 
The  sum  of  $3,500,000  was  added  to  the 
cooperative  State  research  program  prin- 
cipally for  the  forestry  research  grant 
program,  which  has  rocked  along  at  a 
fairly  low  level  for  several  years  as  our 
forest  requirements  have  skyrocketed. 
And  $3,446,000  was  added  to  the  budget 
for  the  activities  of  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service,  including  $1.4 
million  above  the  budget  for  the  tuber- 
culosis indemnity  program  clearly  made 
necessary  by  a  change  in  the  Depart- 
ment's regulations  affecting  the  salvage 


value  of  Infected  animals.  This  program, 
too,  Is  administered  in  cooperation  with 
the  States. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the 
Federal  programs  is  represented  by 
$800,000  added  above  the  budget  for  the 
information  activities  of  the  Department. 
As  the  committee  stated  in  its  report: 

Through  the  years,  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
concerned  itself  with  publication  of  agricul- 
tural bulletins.  Its  news  media  efforts  have 
been  largely  limited  to  programs  for  those 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  committee  has  earmarked  these 
funds  within  the  appropriation  for  de- 
partmental administration  subject  to  all 
its  former  limitations,  but  with  the  in- 
tent that  this  office  work  more  closely 
with  the  Secretary  to  get  the  agriculture 
message  across  to  the  American  people. 

Title  I  appropriates  a  total  of  $6,200,- 
669.200.  This  is  $521,141,350  below  the 

1972  budget  and  $21,040,800  above  tne 

1973  budget  request. 

TITLE    n RXTRAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Included  in  this  title  are  the  loan  pro- 
grams of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. Loans — for  which  repay- 
ments will  be  made — to  see  that  electric 
power  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  in 
demand  for  electric  power  and  telephones 
in  rural  areas.  In  1972  the  Congress  pro- 
vided $545,000,000  for  electric  loans  of 
which  $107,000,000  was  never  released  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
This  action  has  received  much  attention 
in  the  Congress.  This  committee  recom- 
mended and  the  House  approved  a  loan 
program  of  $545,000,000;  $107,000,000 
above  the  budget,  which  really  means  the 
reappropriation  of  funds  frozen  last  year. 
The  Senate  added  $50,000,000  above  the 
House  figure.  The  conference  went  along 
with  the  Senate  figure  in  recognition  of 
the  large  and  growing  backlog  of  appli- 
cations, placing  first  emphasis  on  getting 
the  $545,000,000  released. 

A  similar  backlog  situation  exists  in 
the  telephone  loan  program  for  which 
the  conference  added  $20,000,000,  with 
the  expectation  that  it,  too,  will  be  re- 
leased to  meet  the  growing  demands  for 
communications  in  rural  areas. 

A  similar  fundamental  need  exists  in 
rural  areas  for  new  and  expanding  water 
and  sewer  systems.  Meeting  this  need  re- 
quires many  different  approaches,  all 
leading  to  better  quality  water  and  water 
resources.  The  conference  agreed  to  add 
$50,000,000  more  than  was  made  avail- 
able in  1972  and  $92,000,000  more  than 
the  budget  request  for  1973.  In  providing 
for  a  total  program  of  $150,000,000  the 
conference  agreed  with  the  House  report 
stating  that  the  Department  should  set 
up  not  less  thsin  20  percent  of  the  funds 
to  strengthen  existing  systems  to  assure 
that  they  are  expsoiding  to  take  in  un- 
served customers  and  to  improve  service 
in  their  designated  service  area.   . 

The  conferees  further  agree  that  where 
full  area  coverage  is  not  presently  fea- 
sible a  program  of  individual  or  small 
group  loans  shall  be  stressed  with  a  view 
to  full  coverage  in  the  future.  An  amend- 


ment will  be  offered  making  this  program 
level  subject  to  further  authorization.  An 
adequate  authorization  level  has  passed 
the  House  in  the  rural  development  bill 
(H  R   12931) 

"Title  n  includes  a  total  of  $1,026,- 
436,000  for  rural  development  programs. 
This  is  $80,044,000  above  the  1972  appro- 
priation, and  $276,150,000  above  the  1973 
budget  request. 

TITLE    ni — ENVXBONMENTAL   PROGRAMS 

The  major  increases  above  the  budget 
for  environmental  programs  included  in 
the  bill  are: 

An  increase  of  $3  million  for  training 
grants  and  fellowships  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  restore  the 
program  to  its  1972  level;  $15  million  for 
solid  waste  demonstration  grants  as  au- 
thorized by  section  208  of  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act;  and  $3  million  for  demon- 
stration of  a  basinwide  effort  to  control 
sediment  pollution  in  the  Great  Lakes 
imder  section  15  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

An  increase  of  $85,500,000  to  provide 
for  a  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram of  $225,500,000  in  1973.  The  House 
managers  have  agreed  that  in  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  1973  REAP  program 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  not 
more  than  $30  million  shall  be  identified 
for  the  new  pollution  abatement  prac- 
tices and  such  amount  as  is  used  shall 
be  paid  from  funds  available  to  the  En- 
virorunental  Protection  Agency. 

An  increase  of  $13,975,000  for  the  en- 
vironmental programs  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  Major  changes  are  an 
increase  of  $5  million  above  the  budget 
for  conservation  operations  and  $8,412,- 
000  above  the  budget  for  watershed  and 
fiood  prevention  operations. 

In  addition,  two  other  major  actions 
have  been  taken  by  the  committee  which 
are  not  reflected  in  the  amounts  covered 
by  the  bill.  In  order  to  accelerate  the 
special  Great  Lakes  program,  the  com- 
mittee directed  that  $100  million  in  wa- 
ter and  sewer  funds  previously  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  frozen  by  OMB, 
be  used  to  fund  this  demonstration  pro- 
gram. In  connection  with  the  HUD  wa- 
ter and  sewer  programs,  the  budget  had 
proposed  using  only  $200  million  in  1973 
of  the  $500  million  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress in  1972  and  now  frozen  by  OMB. 
The  committee,  however,  directed  that 
HUD  use  all  $500  million  of  these  fimds 
in  1973. 

This  title  includes  $2,371,014,000  for 
the  many  programs  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  including  $1.9 
billion  for  waste  treatment  facilities. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments  contain  a  provision  for  the 
use  of  contract  authority;  therefore,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  appropriate 
any  additional  funds  for  the  waste  treat- 
ment construction  grant  program  at  this 
time.  However,  the  committee  fully  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram and  has  recommended  $1.9  billion 
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be  available  until  the  new  legislation  be- 
comes law. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  several  recommendations 
contained  in  our  committee's  report.  We 
are  not  a  legislative  committee  and, 
therefore,  we  are  imable  to  provide  for 


such  legislation;  nevertheless  we  feel 
that  these  proposals  merit  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  House. 

COST    OF    ENVIBONMENTAL    IMPACT 
STATEMENTS 

Testimony  before  the  committee  has 
indicated  that  in  fiscal  year  1973  Federal 


agencies  will  be  required  to  spend  ap- 
proximately $65  million  to  prepare  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  as  re- 
quired by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  The  estimated  cost  by  agency 
follows : 


RESOURCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PROSECUTION  OF  NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  ACT  (SEC.  102(2XC)) 


Agency 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Department  o(  Agriculture 730,000  2,934,000  3,932,000 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 23,000  35,000  35.000 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 1,376,000  6,823,000  8,194,000 

Department  of  Commerce 558,000  659,000  1,593,000 

Department  of  Defense; 

Air  Force. 87,000  116.000 

Army 2,664,000  3.543.000 

i       Army  Corps  of  Engineers 4,860,000  12,330,000  19,870,000 

Navy__ 3,711,000  1.478.000 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 25,000  98,000  223  OCO 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 1,140,000  2.028  000  2  601000 

Federal  Power  Commission 320,000  544,000  577  000 


Agency 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Department  of  HEW 

Department  of  HUD 

Department  of  I nterior _     

International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 

United  States  and  Mexico 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminstration.. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Department  of  Transportation 

Department  of  Treasury 

Total.... -- 


450,000 

173, 000 

4,249,000 

450, 000 

880,000 

8, 995, 000 

450,000 

1,095,000 

14,267,000 

35,000 

436,000 

8,000 

1,425,000 

1,296.000 

5,000 

43,000 

506,000 

9,000 

2,138,000 

2.972,000 

171,000 

61,000 

498,000 

15, 000 

1,888,000 

4, 219, 000 

281,000 

17,109,000 

48,077,000 

64,936,000 

Note:  Outlay  estimates  were  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  from  data  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  agencies.  The  information  was  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  April  1972 


request  by  0M6  for  information  on  outlays  associated  with  the  cost  of  preparing,  processing, 
reviewing,  and  commenting  on  environmental  impact  statements. 


The  committee  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  cost  of  preparing  impact  statements 
used  as  a  part  of  the  cost/benefit  ratio 
and  perhaps  thereby  defeat  or  prevent 
needed  public  works  projects  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  undue  de- 
lays associated  with  the  preparation  of 
impact  statements  on  necessary  public 
works  projects  could  seriously  affect  the 
economy  of  our  country.  As  we  make  the 
conversion  to  a  peacetime  economy,  it  is 
vital  that  we  divert  this  extra  effort  to 
the  good  of  our  people. 

The  committee  takes  this  position  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  emphasis  being 
placed  on  detailed  impact  statements. 
Requirements  for  additional  informa- 
tion. If  carried  to  extremes,  can  be  a 
costly  and  time-consuming  process.  In 
order  to  hold  requests  for  detailed  infor- 
mation to  only  that  necessary  to  evaluate 
the  statement,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  consideration  be  given  to 
making  EPA  responsible  for  all  or  some 
portion  of  the  cost  of  all  environmental 
impact  statements. 

Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  consider  establishing  procedures 
or  regulations  that  would  allow  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  either 
finance  or  refund  the  cost  of  preparing 
impact  statements. 

INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS  FOR  ECONOMIC  OR 

PHYSICAL     INJURY 

The  committee  takes  note  of  the  action 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  banning  the  use  of 
DDT  in  this  country  effective  December 
31, 1972,  except  for  use  on  green  peppers. 
onions,  and  sweet  potatoes  in  storage.  In 
taking  this  action,  the  Administrator 
overrode  the  findings  of  the  Federal 
hearing  examiner,  who  ruled,  based  on 
the  evidence  at  hand,  that  no  reason  ex- 
isted for  banning  DDT. 

In  issuing  his  decision,  the  Adminis- 
trator al.'so  urged  quick  passage  of  the 
pesticide  legislation  submitted  by  the 
administration  which  has  been  pending 
In  Congress  and  stated. 


The  present  law  is  completely  Inadequate 
to  allow  me  to  regulate  the  use  of  pesticides 
for  beneficial  uses  on  a  restricted  basis. 

Such  authority  may  well  be  used  to 
further  ban  or  at  least  restrict  other  es- 
sential pesticides  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  satisfactory  alternatives. 

The  committee  also  takes  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Administrator's  order  does 
not  affect  export  of  DDT  to  other  coun- 
tries. However,  by  our  action  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  Indirectly  telling  them 
that  they  should  likewise  ban  its  use.  This 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  we  are 
following  a  course  that  will,  if  carried 
forward,  allow  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  develop  toward  our  own  level 
while  we.  at  the  same  time,  drift  back- 
ward toward  their  level  of  health,  length 
of  life,  and  standard  of  living. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  the 
Administrator's  decision  on  DDT  raises 
serious  questions.  DDT  has  been  widely 
used  throughout  the  world  and  has  re- 
portedly saved  millions  of  human  lives 
through  Increased  food  production  and 
disease  eradication.  According  to  infor- 
mation provided  to  the  committee, 
throughout  the  many  years  of  use.  DDT 
has  produced  no  known  harmful  effect  to 
human  health  when  properly  used.  The 
decision  is  within  the  power  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator though  doubtless  this  matter 
will  eventually  have  to  be  settled  by  the 
courts. 

It  is  to  b?  noted  that  I  he  Administra- 
tor says  that  in  many  re.«pects  the  be.st 
substitutes  constitute  a  real  hazard — so 
much  -^o  that  he  has  a.'^ked  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  committee  has  acted  favor- 
ably, for  a  training  program  for  the  sub- 
stitutes. 

He  plans  to  turn  to  substitutes  with 
which  we  have  far  less  experience,  are 
readily  admitted,  to  be  highly  toxic,  and 
require  a  tar  greater  I'recjuv'ncv  of  ap- 
plication for  a  lesser  result.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  funds  should  be 
available  for  indemnity  payments  to  in- 
dividuals who  suffer  economic  or  physi- 
cal harm  from  the  use  of  Government- 
forced  subctitutes. 


Therefore,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  give  serious  consideration  to 
establishing  an  indemnity  program,  sim- 
ilar to  others  now  in  existence  through- 
out the  Federal  Government. 

TAX    CREDIT    FOR    POLLtTTION    ABATEMENT    COSTS 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  a  tax 
credit  should  be  made  up  to  probably  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  pollution  abate- 
ment in  many  cases.  The  committee  is 
without  authority  to  provide  for  such 
legislation,  but  strongly  urges  both  the 
EPA  and  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  to  cooperate  in  the  passage  of 
such  legislation. 

While  the  committee  did  not  specifi- 
cally address  this  item  in  the  conference 
report,  we  are  convinced  that  the  unique 
problems  associated  with  the  proposed 
sewer  demonstration  project  at  Bend, 
Oreg..  may  well  be  of  national  signifi- 
cance. Therefore,  the  committee  urges 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
carefully  review  this  proposal  in  light  of 
its  possible  application  to  similar  prob- 
lems of  many  cities  across  the  Nation. 
The  House  concurs  with  the  Senate  re- 
port language  on  this  item. 

This  title,  which  includes  programs  for 
environmental  protection  totals  $2,951.- 
648.000,  which  is  $17,475,000  above  the 
budget  and  $33,337,000  below  the  Senate 
bill. 

TITLE   IV CONSUMER  PROGRAMS 

The  conference  committee  has  agi-eed 
with  the  Senate  figure  of  $2,500,000,000 
for  the  food  stamp  program,  v.'hich  is 
8300.000,000  above  1972  and  $158  854,000 
above  the  budget  but  has  provided  that 
tlie  amount  above  the  budget  rhall  be 
placed  in  contineenoy  reserve  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  to  be 
released  upon  determination  of  need. 
Th3  total  nutrition  programs  funded  in 
this  bill  are  in  excess  of  $4  billion. 

While  the  committee  recognizes  the 
value  of  these  food  programs,  it  is  dis- 
turbed at  the  great  amount  of  criticism 
and  charges  of  waste  and  violations  of 
regulations  and  even  the  lav.'  partially 
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caused  by  the  split  responsibilities  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  The  House  report 
noted  that — 

This  complicated  program,  with  divided 
responsibility,  has  created  an  almost  impos- 
sible situation  where  charges  of  violations 
are  so  numerous  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  most  cases  has  not  had  sufficient  per- 
sonnel to  prosecute  and  still  meet  its  re- 
sponsibUitles  with  major  cases.  With  one 
agency  certifying  ellgibUlty  and  another  hav- 
ing to  administer  the  program.  It  appears 
that  correction  of  abuse  is  impossible. 

In  view  of  this,  the  committee  considered 
transferring  the  funds  for  the  food  stamp 
program  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  agency  which, 
through  welfare,  certifies  ellgibUity.  Then  in 
cases  of  violation,  eligibility  can  easUy  be 
withdrawn,  thus  putting  the  program  on  a 
sound  basis;  however,  it  has  been  decided  it 
would  be  better  to  make  this  change  In  an 
orderly  manner. 

The  committee  will  expect  serious  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  to  transfer  the 


food  stamp  program  before  next  year's 
budget  is  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Although  the  dollar  increases  are  not 
as  large  in  absolute  terms,  in  terms  of 
potential  impact  on  the  average  con- 
sumer the  increases  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  may  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant in  the  history  of  either  agency 
and  should  help  to  greatly  strengthen 
the  programs  of  both. 

The  $159,623,000  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  will  provide  for  an 
additional  1.391  personnel,  a  27-percent 
increase  over  the  number  of  people  avail- 
able in  1972.  The  $39,365,000  increase  is 
the  largest  yearly  increase  in  the  history 
of  the  agency.  In  fact,  this  increase  ex- 
ceeds the  increases  for  the  last  5  years 
combined. 

When  added  to  the  $8,000,000  provided 
in  the  1972  second  supplemental,  the 
total  funds  available  will  provide  for  over 
19,000  inspections  of  food  plants  in  1973, 


as  compared  to  only  8,000  in  1972.  This 
dramatic  increase  should  greatly  reduce 
the  problems  of  inadequate  surveillance 
of  food  and  drug  plants. 

The  $5,285,000  increase  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  also  the  largest 
single-year  increase  in  its  history  and  is 
equally  significant.  The  increase  will  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  205  employees,  and 
will  permit  better  program  planning  and 
increased  economic  analysis  of  major 
concentrated  industries.  Attorney  and 
support  personnel,  especially  in  regional 
oflaces.  have  also  been  increased  to  as- 
sure that  the  Commission  will  be  able 
to  effectively  enforce  compUance  with 
past  orders  and  to  pursue  new  orders 
where  justified. 

Title  IV  provides  a  total  of  $3,255,279,- 
000  for  consumer  programs.  This  is  $477,- 
897.000  above  1972.  and  $167,176,500 
above  the  budget  request. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect 
of  the  conference  agreement  in  detail : 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE-ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION-H.R.  15690 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFEREE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1972  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS  FOR  1973 


Agency  and  title 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to 

date,  fiscal  1972 


(2) 


Budget  ,      ^  ^    , 

estimates  of  New  budget  New  budget 

new  budget  (obligational)  (obligational) 

(obligational)  authority  authority 

authority  recommended  in  recommended  in 

fiscal  1973  House  bill  1973  Senate  bill  1973 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  Conferees 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  Conferee  recommendations  compared 
with — 


1972         1973  budget     1973  House  bill     1973  Senate  bill 


(3) 


(<) 


(5) 


(6) 


a) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


TITLE  l-AGRICULTURAL 
PROGRAMS 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Departmental  Management 

Office  of  the  secretary \V^\T^  ^iS'^fo'nnn 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General....  14,334.000  'f  512' 22Ss 

Transfer  from  Food  Stamp.... ^<J^7^01_  (4Jja  000)_ 

'°Mo7Gener*al (18,431,000)  (18  769  000) 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 6. 560, 000  6, 666, 000 

Office  of  Management  Services....  3, 889, 000  4,147,000 

Total,  Departmental  „  ,..  ... 

Management....- 34.288.000  36  644,000 

Science  and  Education  Programs 

*%"eSch"""'''"''"^       -  176,746.500  177.814,000 

Transler  from'Sec.'32".:: (15,000.000)  (15.000,000) 

Special  fund  (reappropriation).  2,000,000  <2.O2S-°00) 

Scieiitific  activities  overseas . . 10,000,000  20.000,000 

't'se'afrserifce 188,746,500  197,814,000 

^rspectl'servir''.'- 252,514,650  285,858,000 

cooperative  State  Research  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

ExtensiSn'service  •.::::::":::■.".:  172. 279  000  181, 83i, 000 

National  Agricultural  Library 4, 142,  750  4,  Ub,  IVi 

Tota,  Science  and  _„  ,,.,  ,,_  ,,„ 

Educatio.T  Programs..... 700,630,900  757,667,750 

Agricultural  Economics 

Statistical  Reporting  Service 21,088,000  22,836,000 

Economic  Research  Service 16,471.000  18.022,000 

^"llcl'"!'!":^.'";..-.  37,559.000  40,j58,000 

Marketing  Services 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service:  „„,„„„„  ■>,,■,,  nnn 

Marketing  Servicis 32,069.000  34,174,000 

Payments  to  States  and 

Possessions 1,600,000 1.600,000 

Total.  Agricultural  Mjrket-  „„  „„„  ,c  ,-,.  nnn 

ingService 33,669,000  35,774,000 


$11,112,000 
14,  519, 000 
(4, 250,  000) 


$10,312,000 
14,  519, 000 
(4,  250, 000) 


(18, 769,  000) 
6, 666, 000 
4,110,000 


(18,769,000) 
6, 666, 000 
4,174,000 


$11,112,000 
14.519.000 
(4.250,000) 


(18.769.000) 
6, 666.  000 
4, 147, 000 


+$1,627,000 
+165,000  .. 
(+173,000)(. 


+$800,  ODD 


+$800. 000 


.)(- 


.)(- 


.  > 


(+338,000)(... )( )( ) 

+106,000 

+258,000 +$37,000 


36,470,000 


35,644,000  36,444,000         +2,156,000 


+800, 000 


+37.  000 


+800, 000 


181,922,000 
(15,000,000) 
(2,000,000) 
10, 000, 000 


201,018,400 
(15,000,000) 
(2, 000, 000) 
20, 000. 000 


+11,290,100       +10,222.600         +6,114,600       -12,981,800 


188,036,600         ,..,- . ,        •■       •       V,  V 

(15.000,000>( )( •>< K ) 

(2  000.000)        -2,000.000  ( )( '^--i^  k^n^J> 

10000000  .  ...      -10.000,000  ..       -10.000.000 


191,922,000 

287.404,000 

89, 938, 000 

191,831,000 

4, 226, 750 


221.018,400 

295,454,000 

94.138,000 

1  197,331.000 

4,  226. 750 


198,036.600 
289.  304, 000 


+9, 290, 100 
,  36, 789, 350 


91  438,000  4  8,490.000 

194.331,000        +22,052,000 

4,226.750  +84,000 


+222, 600 

+3,446,000 

+3.  500. 000 
1-12,500,000 


-i-6, 114.600 

+  1.900.000 

^1.500.000 
-2,500,000 


-22,981,800 

-6,150,000 

-2.700.000 
-3,000,000 


765,321,750         812.168,150         777.336.350        +76.705,450        +19,668.600       +12.014.60Q_ 


-34,831,800 


22, 800, 000 
17,086,000 


39, 886, 000 


22, 936. 000 
18, 572,  OOO 


41,508.000 


22,834.200         +1,746,200 
17,829.000         +1,358,000 


40. 663. 200         +3, 104, 200 


-1,800 
-193.000 


-194.800 


+34.  200 
L743. 000 


-101.800 
-743,000 


34, 174, 000 
1,750,000 


34,210.000 
2,500.000 


34,210.000 
2.500,000 


+2,141,000 
+900. 000 


+35, 000 
+900,  000 


35,924,000  36,710,000  35.710.000        +3,041,000  +936.000 


-777,200 

-844.800 

—36  000 

-r  750. 000  . 



+786.000 
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Agency  and  title 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to 

date,  fiscal  1972 


O) 


Budget 

estimates  of 

new  budget 

(obligational) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
authority  recommended  in 
fiscal  1973     House  bill  1973 


C3) 


(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended  in 

Senate  bill  1973 


(5) 


Commodity  Exchange  Authority... 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Admin- 
istration   .  

Farmer  Cooperative  Service. 


$2,  843, 000 

4,  005,  650 
1, 909, 000 


$2, 906, 000 

4, 062, 650 
1,955,000 


K.  906,  000 

4, 026,  650 
1, 955, 000 


J2. 906,  000 

4,  062,  650 
2. 155, 000 


Total,  Marketing  Services... 

International  Programs 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
frj     ■     ■ 


42. 426, 650 


44, 697, 650 


44. 847,  650 


45. 833, 650 


transfer  from  Sec.  32. 


25,  536, 000 
(3,117.000) 


26. 074,  000 
(3,117,000) 


25.  536,  000 
(3,117.000) 


26. 074. 000 
(3.117.000) 


Total.  Foreign  Agrlcuitura 

Service 

Public  Law  480 


(28, 653, 000) 
1,320,400,000 


(29,191,000) 
895, 000, 000 


(28.653,000) 
895. 000,  000 


(29.191,000) 
895,  000,  000 


Total,  International  Pro- 
grams      1,345,936,000 


921,074,000         920,536,000         921,074,000 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority     Increase  {+)  or  decrease  (— )  Conferee  recommendations  compared 
recommended  with— 

by  Conferees  

1972         1973  budget    1973  House  bill     1973  Senate  bill 

(6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10) 

J2,  906,  000  +W3,000 

4,062.650  +57,000 

2,055,000        +146,000       +$100,000       +jioo,ooo       -$iooVo66" 

45,733,650        +3,307,000        +1,036,000  +886,000  -100,000 

25.805.000            +269,000            -269,000            +269,000            -269,000 
(3.117,000)( )(... )( ..)( ) 

(28,992,000          (+269,000)         (-269.000)         (+269.000)         (-269.000) 
895,000.000      -425.400,000 

920,805.000      -425.131.000  -269.000  +269.000  -269.000 


COMMODITY  PROGRAMS 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service: 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Transfer  from  CCC 


165. 039. 000 
(77. 256. 000) 


169, 235, 000 
(78, 346,  OOC) 


169, 235. 000 
(78,  346. 000) 


169,  235,  000 
(78, 346. 000) 


169,  235,  000 
(78,  346,  000) 


+4,196,000  . 
(+1,090,000). 


Total,  Expenses,  ASCS (242,295,000) 


86,  000, 000 
67, 100, 000 

7.  500,  000 


Sugar  Act  program 

Cropland  adjustment  program 

Dairy  and  beekeeper  indemnity 

programs 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion: 
Administrative  and  operating 

expenses 

FCIC  fund  (premium  income). 

Total,  administrative  and 
operating  expenses 

FCIC 

Subscription  to  capital  stock.. 


Total   Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Corporation 22,000.000 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 
Reimbursement  for  net 

realized  losses 4,213,331,000 

Limitation  on  administrative 

expenses (40,200,000) 


(247,581,000) 
84,  500, 000 
52,  500, 000 

3,500,000 


(247,  581.  000) 
84,  500,  000 
52,  500,  000 

3,  500,  000 


(247,581,000) 
84,  500,  000 
52,  500,  000 

3.  500,  000 


(247,581,000) 
84,  500,  000 
52.  500, 000 

3,  500,  000 


(+5,286,000). 

-1,500,000  . 

-14,600,000  . 

-4,000,000  . 


12,  000, 000 

12,000.000 
(3, 654,  000) 

12. 000, 000 
(3,654,000) 

12,  000, 000 
(3,  654,  000) 

12,000.000  .. 
(3.654,000) 

(3, 587. 000 

(+67,  000) 

(.... 

....) 

(. ... 

-..-) 

(..-. 

....) 

(15.587.000) 
10,000,000  .. 

(15,654,000) 

(15,654,000) 

(15,654.000) 

(15.654.000) 

(+67, 000) 
-10  000  000 

(.... 

....) 

(.... 

....) 

(.... 

....) 

12,000,000 


12.000,000 


12.000,000        12,000,000 


-10,000,000 


4,057,952,000     3,832,952,000     4,057,952.000     4,057,952,000      -155,379,000  +225,000,000 

(39,900,000)        (39,900,000)        (39,900.000)        (39,900,000)         (-300,000) 


Total,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation 4,213,331,000 


4,057,952,000      3,882.952,000      4,057,952,000      4,057.952.000      -155.379,000 +225,000,000 


Total, Commodity  Programs.    4,560.970.000      4,379,687,000      4,154,687.000      4,379,687,000      4.379,687.000      -181,283,000  +225,000,000 


Total,  Title  I,  Agricultural 
Programs 6,721,810,550 


6,179,628.400      5,  %1, 685, 400     6,235,914,800     6,200,669,200      -521,141,350       +21,040,800      +238,983,800 


-35,245,000 


TITLE  ll-RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Rural  Development  Service 

250,000 

500,000 

Resource  conservation  and 

development 

20, 867,  000 

20, 600, 000 

Rural  Electrification 

Administration: 

Loan  authorization: 

Electrification 

545, 000,  000 

331,000,000 

Unobligated  balances 

available  

(107,000,000) 

250,003  500,000  400.000           +150,000           -100,000           +150,000 

20,  867,  000  26,  600. 000  26. 600.  000         +5.  733. 000         +6, 000, 000         +5,  733, 000  . 

438,000,000  488.000.000  488,000,000       -57,000,000      +157,000,000       +50,000,000 

(107,000,000)  (107.000,000)     (107,000.000)  (+107,000,000) 


-100,000 


Total  available (545,000,000) 

Telephone 124. 100. 000 


(438,  000. 000) 
125.000.000 


(545.000.000)      (595,000,000)      (595,000,000)    (+50,  000,  000)  (+157.  000,000)    (+50,000,000). 
125. 000,  000         145,  000, 000         145,  000,  000       +20, 900,  000       +20,  000, 000       +20,  000. 000  . 


Total,  loans  (authori- 
zation to  spend  debt 
receipts) 

Rural  Telephone  Bank 

Salaries  and  expenses 


669. 100. 000 
30,  000.  000 
16.  706,  000 


456. 000,  000 
30,  000,  000 
16,  720. 000 


563.000.000         633,000,000         633,000,000       -36.100.000      +177.000,000       +70,000,000 

30,000,000  30,000,000  30,000,000 

16,720,000  16.720,000  16,720,000  +14,000.... 


Total,  Rural  Electrification 

Administration 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 
Direct  loan  account: 

Operating  loans (350,000,000) 

Soil  conservation  loans. . .         (8, 700, 000) 


715, 806. 000        502. 720. 000        609. 720, 000        679, 720.  OOO        679. 720. 000       -36, 086, 000     +177, 000, 000       +70, 000, 000  . . 

350,000.000)      (350.000.000)      (350,  000, 000)( _ )    (+75,000,  000)(.... )(. 

(24,000,000)       (24,000,000)       (24,000,000)    (+15,300,  000)( )( )(. 


(275,  000, 000) 
(24,000,000) 


Total,  direct  loan 
account (358,700,000) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(299,000,000)      (374,000,000)      (374,000,000)      (374,000,000)    (+15,300,000)    (+75, 000, 000)( )(. 
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Agency  and  title 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to 

date,  fiscal  1972 


(2) 


Budget  ^  ^ 

estimates  of  New  budget  New  budget 

new  budget  (obligational)  (obligational) 

(obligational)  authority  authority 

authority  recommended  in  recommended  in 

fiscal  1973  House  bill  1973  Senate  bill  1973 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  Conferees  ■ 


(6) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  Conferee  recommendations  compared 
with— 

1972         1973  budget     1973  House  bill     1973  Senate  bill 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


TITLE  II— RURAL  DEVELOPMENT— Continued 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— Continued 


Farmers  Home  Admin. — Con 
Rural  Housing  Insurance 
Fund: 
Reimbursement  for 

'S^'T'. $23,663,000 


$51461,000    $51,461,000    $51,461,000    $51,461,000   +$27,798,000. 

^i^EE:  ,^.&:Zi  (2,  \^'Z:Z]  a  [i«r^  (2,  i'>S^aj^Z;^^MMy 


Total,  Rural  Housing       ^j  gjg  ^53  o^o)  (2,205,641,000)  (2,205,461.000)  (2,205,461,000)  (2,205,461,000)  (+566,798,000). 


Insurance 
Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund: 
Reimbursement  for 
interest  and  other 

losses 37,192,000 

I  nsured  real  estate  loans.      (372, 000, 000) 
Insured  water  and  waste 
disposal  loans (300,000,000) 


56, 762, 000 
(370, 000, 000) 


56,  762, 000 
(370, 000, 000) 


56, 762, 000 
(470, 000, 000) 


56, 762, 000 
(370,  000,  000) 


+19  570,000       

(-2,000,000) (-$100,000,000) 


(300,000.000)      (300,000,000)      (300,000,000)      (300,000,000). 


Total,  Agriculture 
Credit  Insurance 

Fund - (709,192,000) 

Rural  water  and  waste  ,,  mn  nnn 

disposal  grants 44,000,000  . 

Unobligated  balance 
available  from 
previous  years (56.  000.  000) 

Total,  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal 

grants.... (100.000,000) 

Rural  housing  for  domestic 

farmlabor... -.—  ?■  ^00,  000 

Mutual  and  sell-help  housing.  2, 000, 000 

Salaries  and  expenses UO,  114,000 

Transfer  from  loan 
accounts. (2,750,000) 


(726, 762, 000) 


(726,  762,  000) 
42,000,000 


(826, 762, 000) 
142, 000, 000 


(726,762,000)    (+17,570,000) (-100,000,000) 

92,000,000       +48,000,000      +$92,000,000      $+50,000,000        -50,000,000 


s  (58, 000, 000)        (58,000,000)        (58,000,000)        (58,000,000)      (+2,000,000). 


(58,  000,  000)      ( 100, 000, 000)      (200, 000, 000) 


2,  500,  000 

3,  000,  000 
112,  743,  000 


2,  500,  000 

3,000,000 

112,743,000 


7, 000. 000 

3,  000. 000 

117,743,000 


(150,000,000)    (+50,000,000)    (+92,000,000)    (+50,000,000)    (-50,000,000) 
+  1,250,000         +1,250,000        +1,250,000         -3,250,000 

4^^r  ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::■■■ -5.-6oo,ooo- 


3,  750,  000 

3,  000,  000 

112,743,000 


(1,500,000)         (1,500,000)         (1,500,000)         (1,500.000)      (-1,250,000). 


^"expe^sls'."'"^ (102,864,000)      (114,243,000)      (114,243,000)      (119,243,000)      (114.243,000)    (+11.379,000) (-5,000,000) 

Total,  Farmers  Home 


Administration. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Farm  Credit  Administration: 
Limitation  on  administrative 
expenses ■ 


209,  469, 000 


226,466,000         268,466,000         377,966,000         319,716,000      +110,247.000       +93,250,000       +51,250,000 


-58,250,000 


(5,200,000)         (5,545,000)         (5,545,000)         (5,545.000)         (5,545,000)         (+345,000)(. 


)(- 


-)(. 


Total,  Title  II,  rural  ^,^  ,„,  „^ 

development 946,392,000 


750, 286, 000         899, 303, 000      1 ,  084, 786. 000      1,026,436,000       -180,044,000    +$276,150,000      +127,133,000 


-58.350,000 


TITLE  lll-ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROGRAMS 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  Office  of  Environmental 

Quality -- 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
Agency  and  regional 

management 

Research  and  Development.. 

Abatement  and  Control 

Enforcement 

Facilities 

Employment  savings 

Construction  grants 2,000,000,000 

Scientific  activities  overseas..  7, 000, 000 


2, 300, 000 


34,  460,  400 

168,154.018 

186, 142, 800 

21,  345, 100 

28, 000,  000 

2, 418, 000 


2,  550, 000 


2, 550, 000 


41,460,400 
167,  223, 700 
207,  435,  700 

28, 894,  200 
1  000  000 

41,960,400  1 
185, 223,  700 
•  240.935,700 
28, 894, 200 

2, 000, 000, 000 
7,000,000 


1, 900, 000, 000 
4,000,000 


2,  550, 000 


491,514,000 


1,900,000,000 
4,000,000 


2, 550, 000 


41,960.400 
185.  223. 700 
210.935.700 

28. 894, 200 


1,900,000,000 
4, 000, 000 


+250, 000 


+7,  500, 000 
-1  17,069,682 
+24. 792. 900 

+7,  549, 100 
-28, 000,  000 

-2, 418. 000 
-100,000,000 

-3,000,000 


+500, 000 
+18,000,000 


Total,  Environmental  „  ,„  ,,.  „. 

Protection  Agency 2, 447, 520, 318 

National  Commission  on  Ma- 

terials  Policy - 500,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

National  Pollution  Control  Council.  316, 059 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities 500,000,000 


2,453,014,000      2,401,014,000 
1, 300, 000  1, 300, 000 


323, 000 


310,000 


2, 395, 514, 000 
1, 300, 000 

323, 000 


2,371,014,000 
1,300,000 

323, 000 


-76,506,318 
+800, 000 

+6,941 


-500,000,000 


+3,  500, 000 

-30,000,000 

-24.500.000 

-1  000  000        

100  000  000 

3  000  000                     

-82, 000, 000 

-30.000,000 

-24,500.000 

+13, 000 


""Kl™e"l"  (200  000,000)      (500,000,000)      (500,000,000)      (500,000.000)      (500, 000, 000)  (+300, 000, 000)( )(- 

Less^  Amounts  frozen  by ^^^^  000,000)     (300, 000, 000)( )( )( )  (+500,000,000)  (-300, 000, 000)(. 

p,og„^  "7200,000,000)     (200,000.000)     (500,000,000)     (500,000,000)     (500. 000, 000)(+300, 000, 000)  (+300. 000, 000)(. 


-)(- 
-)(• 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE-ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  CONSUMER  PROTECTION-H.R.  15690— Continued 


August  9,  1972 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFEREE  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATICNAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1972  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE 

HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS  FOR  1973-Continued 


Agency  and  title 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligstionai) 

autliorily 

enacted  to 

date,  fiscal  1972 


(2) 


Budget 

estimates  ot  New  budget  New  budget 

new  budget  (obligational)  (obligational) 

(obiigational)  authority  authority 

authority  recommended  in  recommended  in 

fiscal  1973  House  bill  1973  Senate  bill  1973 


(3) 


<«) 


(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  Conferees 


(6) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  Conferee  recommendations  compared 
with— 

1972         1973  budget     1973  House  bill     1973  Senate  bill 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

Conservation  operations JI54,734,0OO       $155,069,000 

River  basin  surveys  and  in-  _  ,  __„ 

vestigations...  10,091,000           11,607,000 

Watershed  planning 6,740,000             7,122,000 

Watershed  and  flood  preven-  

tion  operations 132.099,000         125,137,000 

Great  Plains  conservation  .  _^_ 

program 18,113,500          18,051,000 

Total,  Soil  Conservation 

Service 321.777,500         316,986,000 

Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service: 
Rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program: 
Advance  authorization  (con- 

tract  authorization) 195,500,000         140,000,000 

Transfer  from  Environ- 
mental Protection 
Agency ( — )( ) 

Program  level (195,500,000)  (140.000,000) 

Liouidation  of  contract 

authorization (150,000,000)  (195,500,000) 

Water  Bank  Act  program 10,000,000  10,000,000 

Emergency  conservation                               ,„„„„.„„ 

measures 12.000.000  10.000,000 

Total.  Agricultural  Stabili- 

rerce..'.':'""'''.'"''".  ■       217. 500,  OOP         160, 000. 000 

'ttu'rprl.g'Tm;::''";...  3.489,913.877  2.934.173.000 

TITLE  IV    CONSUMER 
PROGRAMS 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Office  of  Consumer  Affairs 977,000  1.118,000 

Consumer  Products  Information 

Coordinating  Center 457.000  643,000 

National  Commission  on  Con- 

sumer  Finance 625.000  W 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service: 

Child  Nutrition  programs 363.  876. 000         471,  2W,  000 

Transferfrom  "ec.  32....      (232.043,000)      (119,165,000) 

Total,  child  nutrition  ,    ,,  ___, 

programs (595.919.000)  (590,461,000) 

Special  milk  program.. 104,000.000  92,123,000 

F^od  stamp  p rogram 2,200.000,000  2.341,146,000 

Total.  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service..   2.667.876.000     2.904.565,000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Food  and  Drug  Administration: 
Food,  Drug,  an'l  Product 

^Approp'ist.on                          112,258.000         148,423.000 
Prior  year  unobligated 
balance ( )( ' 

Program  level    .  (112.258.000)      (148.423.000) 
Buildings  ani  I ;icililies:  e  nnn  nnn 

Appropriation  ..  5.000.000. 

pnor-year  unobliga :e3 
bal.Vnce';    .     .  (3  000,000)(  ) 

Program  level      .  (8  000.000)         (5,000,000) 

Total.  Fooil  and  D:ug 

Administration.  _  „„„ 

Appropriation                    112  258  OCO         153.423.000 
Prior-/ear 
unoblig»;el 
baljnces  (8.000.000)( ) 

Piogiam  level  .      (120.258,000)      (153.423.O0C) 

INDEPE'tDENT  AGENCIES 

Federal  Trade  Cooimission .         25  189.000  28.354.000 

'"J^ogl^m."' "'""""'■"  .    .      2:807382.000      3.083  10^000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


,155.069.000       il65.069.000       ,160,069,000       $+5,335,000       +$5,000,000       +$5,000,000         -$5,000,000 


11.607,000 
7,122,000 


11,607,000 
8,122,000 


11,607.000 
7. 622.  000 


+1,516,000 
+882, 000 


+500, 000             +500, 000 
132,099.000         135.000.000         133.549.500         +1,450.500         +8,412.500         +1.450,500 
18,113.500  20,000,000  18,113,500 +62,500 


-500,000 
-1.450,500 
-1,886,500 


324,010,500         339,798,000         330,961,000         +9,183.500        +13.975.000 


+6. 950. 500 


-8,837,000 


195.500,000         225,500  000         225,500,000        +30,000,000        +85.500,000        +30,000,000.. 
(30,000.000)(.. ....)( )(   )( )    (-30,000,000)(. 


(225.500,000)      (225,500,000)      (225,500.000)    (+30.000.000)    (+85. 500. 000)  ( )(. 


(195.500.000)      (195.500.000)      (195.500,000)    (+45,500,000). 
10,000,000  10,000,000  10,000,000     . 


10, 000, 000 


10,000,000 


10, 000, 000 


2, 000,  000 


215.500.000         245.500.000         245.500,000        +28,000,000        +85,500,000        +30,000,000 


2.944,684.500      2.984.985.000      2.951.648.000      -538,265,877        +17,475,000         +6,963,500  -33,337,000 


1.033.000 

1.118.000 

1.075.500 

+98.  500 

-42,  500 

+42, 500 

-42,500 

823, 000 

823.000 

823. 000 

+366. 000 

+180,000  ... 

320,  000 

413.000 

365.  OOC 

-260.000 

+365,000 

+45. 000 

-48.  OOC 

471.296,000  471.296,000         471,296.000      +107.420,000 

(119,165,000)  (119,165,000)      (119,165,000)    (-112,878,  000)( )( )( ) 

(590,461,000)  (590,461,000)      (590,461,000)      (-5,458,000) 

92,123,000  97,123,000           97,123,000         -6,877,000        +5,000,000         +5,000.000 

2,341,146.000  2,500,000,000     2.500,000,000      +300,000,000      +158,854,000      +158,854.000 

2,904,565.000  3.068.419.000      3,068.419,000      +400.543.000      +163.854.000      +163,854.000 


154.123.000         154.123.C00         154.123.000       +41,865.000         +5,700,000 

(1.600.000)         (1.600,000)         (1,600,000)      (+1.600,000)      (+1,600. 000)( )(. 


(155,723,000)      (155,723,000)      (155,723,000)    (+43,465,000)      (+7, 300, 000)( )(. 

-5,000.000 

(3,900.000)         (3,900,000)         (3,900.000)      (-4,100.000)      (+3.900. 000)( )(. 


(3,900.000)        (3.900.000)        (3,900.000)     (-4.100.000)     (-1,100. 000)( .)(. 

154,123,000         154,123,000         154,123.000       -f41, 865,000  +700.000 


(5.500,000)         (5,500.000)         (5.500.000)      (-2.500.000)      (+5,  500,  000)( )(. 


(159,623,000)     (159,623.000)     (159.623.000)    (+39,365.000)     (+6. 200, 000)( )(. 


30.474,000  30,474,000  30,474,000         +5,285,000 


-2,120,000 


3,091,338,000     3,255,370,000     3,255,279,500     +447,897,500     +167.176.500      +163.941.500 


-90. 500 
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Agency  and  title 
(l) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

enacted  to 

date.  Fiscal  1972 


(7) 


Budget 

estimates  ot 

new  budget 

(obligational) 


New  budget  New  budget 

(obligational)  (obligational) 

iiKoiiuiioi/              authority  authority 

authority  recommended  in  recommended  in 

fiscal  1973     House  bill  1973  Senate  bill  1973 


(3> 


(4) 


(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

by  Conferees  - 


(6) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-)  Conferee  recommendations  compared 
with — 


1972         1973  budget     1973  House  bill     1973  Senate  bill 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


RECAPITULATION 

Title  I— Agricultural  Programs — 

Title  II— Rural  Development 

Title  III— Environmental  Programs. 
Title  IV— Consumer  Programs 


M  7?1  810  550  $6  179  628  400  $5,961,685,400  $6,235,914,800  $6,200,669,200 

*^' 946  392  000  750286  000  899  303  000  1  084,786,000  1,026,436.000 

3  489' 913  877  2,mi73:O0O  2.944  684  500  2:984.985.000  2  951  &48  MO 

2  M7  382  000  3  088  103  000  3.091.338,000  3.255.370.000  3.255.279.500 


-$5il,  141.  350 

+80. 044, 000 

-538. 265, 877 

+447,897.500 


+$21,040,800  +$238,983,800  -$35,245,600 

+276,150,000  +127,133,000  -58,350,000 

+17,475,000  +6,963,500  -33,337,000 

+167,176,500  +163.941.500  -90.500 


Total,  Naw  budget  (ob- 
ligational authority)... 

CONSISTING  OF 


13,965,498.427    12.952.190,400    12.897.010.900    13,561,055.800    13.434.032.700      -531,465.727      +481.842.300      +537.021.800      -127,023.100 


1.  Appropriations 

2  Reappropriatlons 

3  Contract  authorization 

4.  Authorizations  to  spend  from 

debt  receipts 


13,098.898,427    12.356,190,400    12,138,510,900    12,702,555,800    12,575,532.700 

195". 50o', 000  ■ " " i40.'666.'666 ios.'sdo.'ooo ws.'sod.odd 225,'5dd.ddo ' 

633, 000, 000        633, 000. 000 


669. 100, 000 


140. 000. 000 
456, 000, 000 


195,  500, 000 
563, 000, 000 


-523.365.727      +219,432,300     +437,021.800      -127,023,100 

-2,000.000 

+30,000.000        +85.500.000       +30.000.000  

-36,100,000     +177,000.000       +70.000.000 


MEMORANDUMS 


1.  Appropriations  to  liquidate 

contract  authority 150.000.000 

2  Appropriations  including  ap- 
propriations to  liquidate 
contract  authority      "■|5?^'(^ 

3.  Transfers  from  Sec.  32 250.  IM  MO 

4.  Transfer  from  CCC 77,256.000 


195,500,000         195.500,000         195,500,000         195.500.000       +45,500.000 


12.  551. 690. 400 

137.  282, 000 

78, 346, 000 


12.  334. 010, 900 

137.  282.  000 

78.  346. 000 


12. 898,  055, 800 

137,  282, 000 

78,  346, 000 


12.  771.  032,  700 

137,  282, 000 

78,  346, 000 


-477,  865.  727 

-112,878.000 

+1. 090. 000 


+219.342,300      +437.021.800      -127.023.100 


To  [nci^ease  fhf '-inliir  proVsiin  Consequently  there  are  no  funds  in  the  Bill  to  carry  our  the 
ncrease. 


"■  The  Budget  proposed  to  use  $42,000,000  of  this  amount.  ,  ,  .    .  .        „ 

» Includes  $30  OOO.OOO  to  be  transferred  to  the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program. 
«  Because  of  a  lack  of  authorizing  legislation,  no  formal  budget  request  was  submitted.  However, 
OMB  permitted  testimony  in  support  of  a  $500,000  appropriation. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  direct  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  amendment  23  on  page  8. 
This  indicates  that  the  conference  re- 
port approves  almost  $200  million  more 
in  restoration  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration resources,  as  contrasted  with 
the  House  proposal. 

Can  the  gentleman  explam  why  this 
increase,  and  if  this  brings  it  up  to  the 
full  reimbursement,  why  the  House  lan- 
guage did  not  seek  full  reimbursement? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  is  a  difference 
of  viewpoint  as  to  the  House  and  as  to 
the  Senate.  In  the  House  we  were  faced 
with  certain  realities  of  life.  I.  for  one. 
have  held  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
money  to  the  capital  reserves  of  this 
Corporation  if  present  projection  of  need 
indicate  that  it  is  not  warranted. 

On  the  other  side,  they  feel  that  the 
Corporation  should  be  kept  fully  intact. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois  that  I 
am  one  of  those  who,  with  aU  the  things 
I  see  aroimd  me.  carmot  argue  abc)ut 
having  a  completely  solid  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  in  view  of  what  I 
see  in  every  direction  I  look.  Here  is  a 
Corporation  to  which  we  can  look  in  case 
hard  times  do  come,  and  as  we  do  get 
more  and  more  urbanized. 

So  we  yielded  to  the  other  body.  In 
the  first  place,  we  had  to,  or  we  could 
not  reach  agreement.  In  the  second 
place,  money  will  not  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  imtil  it  is  used.  It  will  not  be 
spent  until  it  Is  required  under  the  law. 
So  really  it  is  a  bookkeeping  item  and 
does  not  affect  actual  expenditures.  It 
might  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  when 
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we  come  to  a  period  when  we  might  not 
be  able  to  get  a  proper  appropriation  for 
those  who  need  it. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain whether  this  fully  reimburses  all 
the  impairment  that  was  occurred  dur- 
ing the  previous  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  To  my  knowledge  it 
does  and  was  so  represented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  our  hearings. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  judge  the  goodness  or  the  badness 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  at  this  time. 
But  since  this  is  an  appropriation  con- 
ference report,  I  do  want  to  call  to  the 
chairman's  attention  a  series  of  inci- 
dents. 

Under  the  Clean  Meat  Act  the  State 
was  supposed  to  come  up  with  a  program 
which  was  equal  to  the  Federal  program. 
Thus  we  might  expect  the  State  would 
end  up  having  a  State  inspection  or  a 
Federal  inspection  as  the  result  of  that 
act.  What  we  have  now  is  a  multiple  in- 
spection system.  Illustration:  The  State 
man  inspects  a  plant.  The  next  day  a 
Federal  inspector  inspects  the  plant  to 
see  if  the  State  inspector  has  done  his 
job  properly,  in  an  "equal  to  Federal" 
fashion.  The  next  day  someone  from  the 
Inspector  General's  OfiRce  comes  out  to 
see  if  the  Federal  Inspector  did  his  job 
properly.  Finally  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  comes  to  see  if  the  three  previous 
individuals  fimctloned  according  to  law. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  one  man  we 
have  four. 

In  another  instance  the  State  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  reported  he  had  sev- 
eral different  Federal  people  in  his  office 


at  one  time  from  a  multiplicity  of  offices, 
checking  up  on  the  administration  of  the 

Another  small  plant  operator,  in  a  very 
small  plant,  reported  he  had  five  differ- 
ent inspectors  with  five  different  auto- 
mobiles at  his  plant  at  one  time,  all  of 
them  ostensibly  inspecting  the  plant. 

I  would  hope,  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
that  the  committee  will  give  a  little 
oversight  to  this  operation,  because  re- 
gardless of  the  efficacy  of  this  Whole- 
some Meat  Act,  the  administration  of  it 
is  becoming  in  many  instances  a  ridicu- 
lous proposition  and  in  other  instances, 
it  is  intolerable.  The  operator  does  not 
know  which  master  to  serve. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  I,  too,  can  see  many 
problems  arising  in  the  area  of  meat  in- 
spection. I  see  some  of  the  demands 
made  by  some  of  the  consumer  groups 
without  any  awareness  of  the  processes 
which  increase  the  cost,  but  the  result 
will  be  in  some  instances  that  people  will 
quit  producing  food,  as  I  said  earlier. 

We  have  tried  to  do  what  we  can  In 
this  area.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  this 
is  a  program  where  if  the  State  does  not 
meet  the  standards  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment steps  in.  I  have  had  several  other 
administrative  problems  which  do  deal 
with  administration  of  these  acts,  and  I 
think  we  have  in  the  Secretary  a  very 
fine  person  to  work  with  in  trying  to 
bring  about  a  minimum  of  dislocation  in 
these  programs. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  recall  the  House  ap- 
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propriation  bill  as  presented  to  this  body, 
was  below  the  request  of  the  executive 
branch.  Of  course,  the  President's  budget 
request  showed  a  total  deficit  of  about 
$25  billion,  but,  nevertheless,  a  gfreat 
many  of  us  rejoiced  that  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  was  within  what  the  President 
had  asked  for.  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  here 
is  an  example  of  how  the  budget  deficit 
keeps  growing.  We  started  out  here  be- 
lieving we  were  living  within  the  Presi- 
dent's request  at  least,  and  we  wound  up 
with  a  conference  report  which  is  almost 
one-half  billion  dollars  more  in  the  red 
than  the  House  version.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  $25  billion  in  the  red,  the 
effect  of  this  bill  alone  is  to  raise  that 
to  $25.5  billion. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  must  remember  it 
is  not  only  the  expenditures  involved, 
but  also  there  is  a  restoration  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  which 
will  not  be  needed  in  the  coming  year. 
I  know  it  will  not  be.  but  it  does  keep  the 
corporation  intact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  Member  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  join  the  chair- 
man in  the  remarks  he  has  made  and 
commend  to  the  House  the  report  of  the 
conferees,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the 
House  subcommittee  in  the  first  place. 

I  would  point  out  again  to  our  col- 
leagues that  the  increase  over  the  origi- 
nal House  version  includes  $225.5  mil- 
lion, as  has  been  pointed  out,  for  reim- 
bursement of  the  CCC.  This  is  money 
which  will  have  to  be  spent  whether  or 
not  it  is  in  this  bill. 

There  is  another  $158  million  increase 
over  the  original  House  version  for  food 
stamps.  This  amount  of  money  for  food 
stamps  has  been  placed  in  a  budgetary 
reserve  to  be  used  only  if  needed  in  an 
emergency. 

These  two  items  constitute  almost  S400 
million,  a  majority  of  the  half  billion 
dollars  we  have  talked  about  as  being 
over  the  original  House  version. 

There  are  increases  of  $50  million  for 
REA  and  $20  million  for  RTA  which  are 
not  grant  funds  but  are  loan  funds  and 
will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  with 
interest. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  my  colleagues 
and  I  urge  support  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  15690  is  a  com- 
posite bill  providing  1973  appropriations 
for  a  wide  variety  of  programs.  It  Is  In- 
evitable that  the  final  version  of  the 
measure  will  contain  so  much  that  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  focus  on  Individual  items, 
no  matter  how  Important. 

However,  there  are  relatively  small 
sums  Included  In  H.R.  15690  for  two  vital 
programs,  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

First,  tropical  and  subtropical  agricul- 
ture research  authorized  by  the  1966  Pood 
for  Peace  Act,  and 

Second,  research  Into  combating 
"smut,"  a  sugarcane  disease  which  has 


invaded  Hawaii  and  threatens  other 
sugar-producing  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

The  $500,000  for  tropical  agriculture 
research  would  begin  to  implement  the 
program  of  research  and  training  which 
Congress  authorized  6  years  ago  when  it 
adopted  the  Matsunaga  amendment  to 
the  Food  for  Peace  Act. 

More  than  half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion reside  in  warmer  climates,  and  we 
find  there  large  numbers  of  developing 
countries  with  basic  problems  in  feeding 
their  people. 

In  some  of  these  areas  research  on  a 
limited  scale  has  already  produced  note- 
worthy results.  The  "Green  Revolution" 
In  cereal  grains,  for  example,  has  dimin- 
ished the  specter  of  starvation.  Now,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  similar  dramatic 
breakthroughs  with  regard  to  tropical 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  livestock  products. 
The  research  centers  which  the  $500,000 
in  H.R.  15690  would  be  used  to  plan 
would  deal  with  these  present  short- 
comings. 

Of  course,  the  new  technologies  devel- 
oped at  the  research  centers  would  also 
be  usable  to  a  certain  extent  in  those 
areas  of  the  continental  United  States 
having  a  warm  climate. 

The  other  item  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  $200,000,  urgently 
needed  to  cobmat  the  spread  of  a  devas- 
tating and  fast-spreading  sugarcane 
disease  called  smut.  The  result  of  smut 
infection  is  a  serious  reduction  in  sugar 
yield  of  any  canefield  in  which  smut  is 
found. 

There  is  no  record  of  smut  disease  hav- 
ing been  found  in  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  recent  outbreak  in  Hawaii.  It  is 
found,  however,  in  many  of  the  sugar- 
cane-growing countries  of  the  world. 

It  is  possible  that  the  spores  of  the  dis- 
ease organism  arrived  in  Hawaii  on  the 
shoes  or  clothing  of  visitors.  It  is  also 
possible  that  spores  could  soon  find  their 
way  to  other  U.S.  cane-growing  areas  in 
the  same  way.  Thus,  this  disease  poses  a 
serious  economic  threat  to  the  sugar- 
cane-growing areas  in  Hawaii,  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  15690  so  that 
work  may  be  carried  on  in  these  Impor- 
tant areas. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG) .  The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  wDl  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  317,  nays  80,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  308] 

YEAS— 317 

Abbltt 

Fountain 

Mills,  Ark. 

Abernethy 

Fraser 

Mills.  Md. 

Abourezk 

Fulton 

Minlsh 

Abzug 

Fuqua 

Mink 

Adams 

Galinanakls 

Mitchell 

Ale.xander 

Garmatz 

Mlzell 

Anderson,  m. 

Gaydos   . 

Moliohan 

Anderson, 

Gettys 

Monagan 

Tenn. 

Giaimo 

Montgomery 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Gibbons 

Moorhead 

Andrews, 

Goldwater 

Morgan 

N.  Dak. 

Gonzalez 

Moss 

Annunzlo 

Goodling 

Murphy.  111. 

Arends 

Grasso 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Ashley 

Green,  Oreg. 

Myers 

Asptn 

Green,  Pa. 

Natcher 

.\spinall 

Griffin 

Nelsen 

Baker 

Griffiths 

Nichols 

Baring 

Gross 

Nix 

Barrett 

Gude 

Obey 

Begich 

Haley 

O'Hara 

Belcher 

Halpern 

O'Konskl 

Bennett 

Hamilton 

Patman 

Ber.!land 

Hammer- 

Patten 

Bevill 

schmidt 

Pepper 

B:  ester 

Hanley 

Perkins 

Bingham 

Hanna 

Pettis 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Peyser 

Blanton 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Pickle 

Boland 

Harrington 

Poage 

Boiling 

Karsha 

Podell 

Brademas 

Harvey 

Poff 

Brasco 

Hathaway 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Bray 

Hawkins 

Price,  ni. 

Bnnkley 

Hays 

Price,  Tex. 

Brooks 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Pryor,  Ark. 

Broizman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Pucinskl 

Brown,  Mich. 

Heinz 

Purcell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Helstoski 

Quie 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Henderson 

Qulllen 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Railsback 

Buchanan 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Randall 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hlllis 

Range! 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hogan 

Rees 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Holifleld 

Reid 

Burton 

Horton 

Reuss 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Howard 

Rhodes 

Bvron 

Hull 

Rlegle 

Cabell 

Hungate 

Roberts 

Caffery 

Hunt 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Camp 

Hutchinson 

Rodino 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Ichord 

Roe 

Carlson 

Jacobs 

Rogers 

Carney 

Jarman 

Roncallo 

Carter 

Johnson.  Calif 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Celler 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Chamberlain 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roush 

Chappell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roy 

Chlsholm 

Karth 

Runnels 

Clark 

Kastenmeier 

Ruppe 

Clausen, 

Kazen 

Ryan 

DonH. 

Keating 

Sarbanes 

Clay 

Kee 

Scherle 

Collins,  lU. 

Kemp 

Schwengel 

Ccnover 

King 

Scott 

Cotter 

Kluczynskl 

Sebellus 

Culver 

Koch 

Seiberllng 

Curim 

Kuykendall 

Shipley 

Daniel,  Va. 

Kyi 

Shoup 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kyros 

Sikes 

Danlelson 

Landrum 

Slsk 

Davis,  S.C. 

Leggett 

Skubltz 

de  la  Garza 

Link 

Slack 

Dellums 

Lloyd 

Smith,  Iowa 

Denholm 

Long,  Md. 

Snyder 

Dennis 

Lujan 

Springer 

Dent 

McClory 

Staggers 

Derwinskl 

McColllster 

Stanton, 

Dlggs 

McFall 

J.  wmiam 

Dlngell 

McKay 

Stanton, 

Donohue 

McKevltt 

James  V. 

Dorn 

McMillan 

Steed 

Dow 

Macdonald, 

Steele 

Downing 

Mass. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Drlnan 

Madden 

S:eiger,  Wis. 

Duncan 

Mahon 

Stephens 

Eckhardt 

Mallary 

Stokes 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mann 

Stratton 

Eilberg 

Martin 

Stubblefleld 

Esch 

Mathias.  Calif. 

S-.Ullvan 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Symington 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Matsunaga 

Talcott 

Fisher 

Mayne 

Taylor 

Flood 

Mazzoli 

Teague,  Calif. 

Flowers 

Meeds 

Teague,  Tex. 

Foley 

Melcher 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

.  Metcalfe 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Ford. 

Michel 

Thone 

William  D. 

Mlkva 

UdaU 

Forsythe 

Miller.  Ohio 

UUman 
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Vander  Jagt 

Whitten 

Wyman 

Vanik 

Widnall 

Yates 

Viyorito 

Wilson, 

Yatron 

Waggonner 

Charles  H. 

Young,  Tex. 

Wampler 

Winn 

ZablocU 

Whalen 

Wright 

Zion 

White 

wydler 

Zwach 

Whitehurst 

Wylle 

NAYS— 80 

Anderson, 

Dulskl 

Pike 

Calif. 

du  Pont 

Pirnie 

Archer 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Ashbrook 

Erlenborn 

Rousselot 

Bell 

Eshleman 

Ruth 

Betts 

Fascell 

St  Germain 

Biaggl 

Findley 

Sandman 

Bow 

Fish 

Satterfleld 

Burke,  Fla. 

Frellnghuysen 

Saylor 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Frenzel 

Scheuer 

Cederberg 

Frey 

Scbneebell 

Clancy 

Grover 

Shrlver 

Clawson.  Del 

Gubser 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cleveland 

Hall 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Collier 

Hastings 

Spence 

Collins,  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Terry 

Conable 

Jonas 

Van  Deerlln 

Conte 

Keith 

Veysey 

Conyers 

Landgrebe 

Waldie 

Corman 

Latta 

Ware 

Coughlin 

Lent 

Whalley 

Crane 

McCloskey 

Wiggins 

Davis,  Wis. 

McDade 

Williams 

Delaney 

McEwen 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dellenback 

McKinney 

WollT 

Devine 

Mailliard 

Wyatt 

Dickinson 

Mosber 

Young,  Fla. 

NOT  VOTING— 35 

Addabbo 

Gray 

Nedzl 

Badillo 

Hagan 

O'Neill 

Blatnik 

Hebert 

Passman 

Boggs 

Lennon 

Felly 

Broom  field 

Long,  La. 

Powell 

Colmer 

McClure 

Rarlck 

Davis.  Ga. 

McCormack 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Dowdy 

McOulloch 

Roybal 

Dwyer 

McDonald, 

Schmitz 

Edmondson 

Mich. 

Stuckey 

Plynt 

Miller,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Gallagher 

MinshaU 

Tleman 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Felly. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr    Boggs  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  McClure. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Hagan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Messrs.  MIKVA  and  PEYSER  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1:  On  page  2, 
line  14,  strike  "$11,112,000"  and  Insert 
$10,312,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  stun  stricken  and  Inserted Tsy  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "$11,112,- 
000,  of  which  $3,464,000  shall  be  available 
for  the  OflSce  of  Information  and". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  On  page  28, 
line  11,  strike  "$100,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$200,000,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  stricken  and  inserted  by 
said  amendment  Insert  "$150,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  31:  Page  28,  line 

17,  Insert:  "Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  only  within  the  limits  of 
amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal  year 
1973." 

MOTION   OFFERED    BY    MR.   WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur 
therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  35:   page  31,  line 

18,  strike  out: 

"RESEARCH   AND   DEVELOPMENT 

"For  research  and  development  activities, 
hicluding  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft; 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  but 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  OS  18; 
purchase  of  reprints;  library  memberships  In 
societies  or  associations  which  issue  publica- 
tions to  members  only  at  a  price  to  members 
lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not  mem- 
bers; $182,723,700,  to  remain  available  until 
expended :  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  only  within  the  limits  of 
amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

"For  an  amount  to  provide  for  Independent 
grant  and  contract  review  advisory  commit- 
tees for  the  review  of  the  Agency's  priorities 
to  assure  that  such  contracts  and  grants  are 
awarded  only  to  qualified  research  agencies 
or  Individuals,  $2,500,000." 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MB.     WHX'n'KH 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  WnrrTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  35  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"research   and    DEVELOPMENT 

"For  research  and  development  activities, 
including  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft; 


services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  of  GS-18; 
purchase  of  reprints;  library  memberships  in 
societies  or  associations  which  issue  publica- 
tions to  members  only  or  at  a  price  to  mem- 
bers lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not 
members;  $182,723,700,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  not  later 
than  the  date  set  forth  in  section  102(c)  of 
the  Joint  resolution  approved  July  1,  1972 
(Public  Law  92-334),  as  amended,"  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  only  within  the 
limits  of  amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

"For  an  amount  to  provide  for  Independent 
grant  and  contract  review  advisory  commit- 
tees for  the  review  of  the  Agency's  priorities 
to  assure  that  such  contracts  and  awards  are 
awarded  only  to  qualified  research  agencies 
or  individuals,  $2,500,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagieement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  36:  page  32.  li:.e  10, 
strike  out: 

"ABATEMENT    AND    CONTROL 

"For  abatement  and  control  activities 
including  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft; 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109.  but 
at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  GS-18; 
purchase  of  reprints;  library  memberships  in 
societies  or  associations  which  issue  publi- 
cations to  members  only  or  at  a  price  to 
members  lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are 
not  members;  $208,935,700.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  tlils  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  only  within  the 
limits  of  amounts  authorized  by  law  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

"For  an  amount  to  provide  for  independ- 
ent grant  and  contract  review  advisory 
committees  for  the  review  of  the  Agency's 
priorities  to  assure  that  such  contracts  and 
grants  are  awarded  only  to  qualified  research 
agencies  or  individuals,  $2,000,000. 

"For  an  amount  to  provide  for  conserva- 
tion and  pollution  abatement  practices  in- 
cluding animal  waste  storage  and  diversion 
facilities  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes,  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  liquidation  of  contracts  under 
the  1973  program  $30,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WnrrTEN  movee  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  36  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Restore  the 
matter  stricken  by  said  amendment,  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"ABATEMENT  AND  COilTROL 

"For  abatement  and  control  activities,  in- 
cluding hire  of  passenger  motor  vehlelee; 
hire,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft; 
services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  but  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  per 
diem  rate  equivalent  to  the  rate  for  OS-18: 
purchase  of  reprints;  library  memberships  In 
societies  or  associations  which  Issue  publica- 
tions to  members  only  or  at  a  price  to  mem- 
bers lower  than  to  subscribers  who  are  not 
members;  $208,935,700,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  not  later 
than  the  date  set  forth  in  section  102  (c)  of 
the  Joint  resolution  approved  July  1,  1972 
(Public  Law  92-334).  as  amended,  this  »p- 
proprlatlon  shall  be  available  only  within  the 
limits  of  amounts  authorized  by  law  tar 
fiscal  year  1973. 

•'For  an  amount  to  provide  for  Independent 
grant  and  contract  review  advisory  commit- 
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tees  for  the  review  of  the  Agency's  ptUuiUta 
to  assure  that  such  contracts  and  grants  aie 
Awarded  only  to  qualified  agencies  or  Indlvld- 
uals.  «2.000,000. 

"Not  to  exceed  7  per  centum  of  any  appro- 
priation made  available  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  by  this  Act  (except 
appropriations  for  "CJonstructlon  Grants" 
and  "Scientific  Activities  Overseas")  may  be 
transferred  to  any  other  such  appropria- 
tion." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  48:  Page  45,  line  9, 
strllEe  "$2,341,146,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$2,500,000,000." 

MOTION  OFFERKD  BY  MR.  WHrTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
amotion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHmEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  48  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  siun  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following:  "$2,500,000,000,  of 
Which  $158,854,000  shall  be  placed  In  contin- 
gency reserve  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  be  released  upon  determina- 
tion of  need." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to,  and 
that  I  may  revise  and  extend  my  own 
remarks  and  insert  certain  tables  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
ENTERTAIN  MOTIONS  TO  SUS- 
PEND THE  RULES  ON  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  14,  1972 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithsttmding  the 
provisions  of  clause  1,  rule  XXVn,  it 
shall  be  in  order  for  the  speaker  to  en- 
tertain motions  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
Monday.  August  14.  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
lomia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  KR.  15417. 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS.  1973 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
15417)    making  appropriations  for  the 


Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman   from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
2. 1972.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that 
we  do  not  bring  to  the  House  a  imani- 
mous conference  report.  Three  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  had 
reservations  so  serious  that  they  did  not 
sign  this  report.  Of  course,  those  who 
are  opposed  to  it  are  quite  capable  of 
speaking  for  themselves,  but,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  major  complaint  is  that  the 
conference  report  is  too  high. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion, 
the  House  conferees  did  a  very  good  job 
within  the  range  available  to  them.  The 
bill  that  the  House  sent  to  the  Senate 
was  already  about  $1  Vi  billion  above  the 
President's  budget,  in  large  part  because 
of  the  so-called  Hathaway  amendment 
which  I  opposed.  Then,  as  you  all  know, 
the  Senate  added  considerable  sums  to 
the  House-passed  bill. 

It  was,  therefore,  completely  out  of 
the  realm  of  possibility  for  the  confer- 
ees to  bring  back  a  report  anywhere  near 
the  President's  budget.  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  sin  to  deviate  from  the  budget, 
but  it  is  quite  natural  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  large  increases  over  the 
budget  would  be  opposed  to  this  Confer- 
ence Report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  bill  was  $28,- 
603,000,000  and  the  Senate  bill  was  $31,- 
355,00,000.  The  conference  agreement  was 
$30,539,000,000.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
$816,000,000  from  the  Senate  bill,  and 
an  increase  of  $1,936,000,000  over  the 
House  bill. 

This  comparison  is  misleading;  how- 
ever, since  the  Senate  considered  $1,449,- 
000,000  of  estimates  not  considered  by 
the  House,  mostly  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  submitted  until  after  the 
House  had  acted,  I  think  it  is  quite  real- 
istic to  assume  that  the  House  would 
have  allowed  these  estimates  had  they 
been  received  in  time  for  consideration. 
Assuming  this,  the  House  bill  would 
have  been  $30,052,000,  and  the  confer- 
ence agreement  that  is  before  the  House 
now  would  be  $487,000,000  over  the 
House,  and  $816,000,000  under  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  this  comparison  on  which  I  base 
the  statement  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  did  a  very  good  job 
within  the  range  in  which  they  could 
operate. 

The  conference  report  was  printed  as 
a  House  document  and  was  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  August  2.  Thus, 
it  has  been  available  for  a  full  week  for 
Members  to  study.  I,  therefore,  do  not 


intend  to  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  go  into  the  details  of  this  report. 
I  will,  however,  place  a  table  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  that 
will  go  into  much  more  detail  even  than 
that  included  in  the  conference  report 
and  the  joint  explanatory  statement. 

The  two  areas  that  account  for  the 
considerable  increase  over  the  budget 
are  the  health  and  medical  programs 
and  the  education  programs.  The  group 
of  appropriations  under  the  heading, 
"Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,"  total  $2,391,000,000, 
which  is  $163,000,000  over  the  House  bill, 
$150,000,000  imder  the  Senate  bill,  and 
$427,000,000  over  the  budget.  The  group 
of  appropriations  under  the  heading, 
"National  Institutes  of  Health,"  total 
$2,724,000,000,  which  is  $183,000,000  over 
the  House,  $208,000,000  under  the  Sen- 
ate, and  $531,000,000  over  the  budget. 
The  group  of  appropriations  under  the 
heading,  "Office  of  Education,"  total 
$4,126,000,000,  which  is  $126,000,000  over 
the  fiouse.  $157,000,000  imder  the  Sen- 
ate, and  $791,000,000  over  the  budget. 
These  three  groups  total  $1,749,000,000 
more  than  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest, almost  all  of  the  net  total  of 
$1,762,00.000  by  which  the  total  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  budget. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  at  the  confer- 
ence realized,  until  after  the  conference 
had  been  completed  and  the  stafif  had  cal- 
culated the  totals,  that  the  increase  over 
the  budget,  percentagewise,  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  for  the  education  pro- 
grams as  for  the  health  and  medical 
programs.  The  education  programs  are 
24  percent  over  the  President's  budget, 
and  the  health  and  medical  group  is  23 
percent  over  his  budget. 

So  much  for  the  dollar  figures.  There 
was  more  interest  evidenced  by  Members 
of  Congress,  Governors,  and  many  others, 
in  amendment  No.  63  than  in  any  other 
amendment  or  group  of  amendments  in 
the  Senate  bill.  Amendment  No.  63,  as 
you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  one 
that  would  limit  the  amount  that  could 
be  spent  for  social  services  to  $2V2  bil- 
lion of  the  amoimt  carried  in  the  bill  for 
grants  to  States  for  public  assistance. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  conferees 
did  not  agree  to  this  amendment.  How- 
ever, they  did  agree  to  include  language 
in  the  Joint  explanatory  statement  indi- 
cating their  agreement  that  some  S3^tem 
of  fiscal  restraint  with  regard  to  these 
programs  is  needed.  A  pertinent  portion 
of  that  language  reads : 

The  conferees  expect  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  submit  to 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  no  later  than  the  commencement 
of  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973,  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  a  system  of  fiscal 
restraint  and  programmatic  accountability 
In  social  services  programs. 

I  feel  confident  that  such  a  report  will 
be  submitted,  and,  if  legislative  action 
is  needed,  that  the  Congress  will  take 
such  action  to  assure  a  sjrstem  of  fiscal 
restraint  that  will  be  more  equitable  than 
the  harsh  provision  of  placing  an  arbi- 
trary limit  at  this  time  when  a  portion 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  it  would  apply 
has  already  passed. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  some  discussion  concern- 
ing labor  opposition  to  this  conference 
report,  I  will  place  In  the  Record  a  tele- 
gram I  received  today  from  Andrew  J. 
Blemiller,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Legislation  of  the  AFL-CIO  indicating 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 


the  strong  support  of  that  organization: 

AiTcxrsT  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Daniel  Flood, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  conference  report.  The 
increased  funding  of  education  and  health 
programs  Is  needed  by  the  Nation.  AFL-CIO 


urges  House  to  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  this  conference  report 
deserves  the  support  of  the  House. 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  insert  a  table  at  this  point  In 
the  Record.) 


WELFARE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1973  (H.R.  15417)  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY-CONFERENCE  SUMMARY 
TITLE  l-DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


Agency  and!  tern 


1972 

comparable 

appropriation' 


1973 


Conference  agreement  compared  witti- 


Budget 
estimate) 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conterence 
agreement 


1972 


Budget  1973 


House 


Senats 


MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses $36,852,000 


$37,904,000        J37,7O4,000         $37,704,000 


(26,923,000)        (26,602,000)  0)  (')  (•) 

Trust  fund  transfer (25,847,000)       (26,989,000)       (26,989,000)       (26,989,000)       (26,989,000) 

Manpower  training  services 905,349,000         719.554,000        758,554,000         719,554,000        719,554,000 

(776,717,000)      (875,862,000)  O  (»)  O 

Emergency  employment 
assistance.. 1,000,000,000     1.250,000,000     1,250,000,000     1,250,000,000      1,250,000,000 

Federal  unemployment  benefits 
and  allowances 856,600,000         475,000,000         475,000,000         475,000,000         475,000,000 

Advances  to  the  extended  un- 
employment compensation 
account 600,000,000         120,000,000         120,000,000         120,000,000         120,000,000 

Federal  grants  to  States  for 
employment  services 66,700,000  66,700,000  66,700,000  66,700,000 

Limitation  on  grants  to  States 
for  unemployment  insurance 
and  employment  services (832,000,000)      (800,300,000)      (820,300,000)      (800,300,000)      (800,300,000) 


+$852, 000 


-$200,000 


(+1,142,000) 

-185,795,000 -$39,000,000 


+250,000,000 
-381,600,000 

-480,000,000 
+66,700,000 


(-31,700,000) (-20,000,000). 


Total,  Manpower 
Administration 3,398,801,000     2,669,158,000     2,707,958,000     2,668,958,000     2,668.958,000       -729,843,000 


-200,000         -39,000,000 


LABOR  MANAGEMENT  SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


22,568,000 


25,624,000 


25,202,000 


25,202,000 


25, 202, 000 


+2,634,000 


-422,000 


EMPLOYMENT  STANDARDS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benefits 


48,935,000 

49,721,000 

48,889,000 

49.889,000 

49,139,000 

+204,000 

112,000,000 

81,992,000 

81,992.000 

81,992,000 

81,992,000 

-30,008,000 

-582,000 


+250.000         -$750,000 


Total,  Employment 
Standards  Administration 

OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses 


BUREAU  OF  LABOR 
STATISTICS 

Salaries  and  expenses 


DEPARTMENTAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Trust  fund  transfer 

Special  foreign  currency 
program 


.       160,935,000 

131.713,000 

130,881,000 

131.881,000 

131,131,000 

-29,804,000 

-582,000 

+250,000 

-750,000 

35. 884, 000 

69,207,000 

69, 207, 000 

80, 000, 000 

72.207.000 

+36,323,000 

+3,000,000 

+3.000.000 

-7,793,000 

37,300.000 

45,984,000 

44,784,000 

45,240,000 

45,  240, 000 

+7.940,000 

-744.000 

+456,000  .. 

20,619,000 
(772,000) 

100,000 


25,406,000 
(797,000) 

309,000 


24,156,000 
(797,000) 

100,000 


24, 196. 000 
(797. 000) 

309,000 


24, 196. 000 
(797,000) 

100.000  . 


+3,577,000 
(+25.000). 


-1,210,000 
-209.000 


+40.  GOO 


-209.000 


Total,  Departmental 
Management 


20,719,000 


25,715.000 


24,256,000 


24, 505,  COO 


24. 296, 000 


+3,577,000 


-1,419,000 


+40, 000 


-209,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional)  authority. 
Department  of  Labor 3.676,207.000     2.967,401,000     3,002,288,000      2,975,786,000     2.%7.034.000       -709,173,000 


-367,000         -35.254,000       -8.752,000 


TITLE  ll-DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND 
MENTAL  HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mental  health 

Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 

(indefinite) 

Health  services  planning  and 

development 

Health  services  delivery 

Trust  fund  transfer.. 

Preventive  health  services 

National  health  statistics 

Retirement  pay  and  medical 

benefits  for  commissioned 

officers  (indefinite) 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Office  of  the  Administrator 

Medical  facilities  guarantee  and 

loan  fund 


611, 294, 000 

27,806,000 

467,856.000 
667.006.000 

(4,719.000) 
145,104,000 

16.125,000 


24,660,000 


12, 497, 000 
80,000,000 


613,823,000 

30,664,000 

330,187,000 
751,295,000 

(4.719.000) 
157,372,000 

19,264,000 


29,163,000 
19,457,000 
13,126,000 


743,823,000 

30,664,000 

462,073.000 
751,295.000 

(4,719,000) 
159,872,000 

18,514,000 


29,163,000 
19,457,000 
13,126,000 


851,525,000 

30,664,000 

510,573,000 
844,797,000 

(4,719,000) 
223,872,000 

18,514,000 


29, 163, 000 
19,457,000 
13,126,000 


783.323,000 

30,654.000 

489.573,000 
798,046.000 

(4,719.000). 
209. 372. 000 

18.514,000 


29.163.000 
19,457,000 
13,126,000 


+172,029,000 

+2,858,000 

+21,717,000 
+  131,040,000 


+169,500,000         +39,500,000      -68,202,000 


+159.386.000 
+46,751,000 


+27.500,000      -21.000.000 
+46.751,000      -46.751.000 


+64,268.000 
+2,389,006 


+4,503,000 

+19,457,000 

-f-629.000 

-80,000,000 


+52.000.000 
-750.000 


+49.500.000      -14.500,000 


Total,  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Adminis- 
tration  

Consisting  of— 

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations.. 


.    2,052,348,000      1,964,351,000     2,227,987,000     2,541,691,000     2,391,238,000       +338,890,000 

1,999,882,000     1,904,524,000     2,168,160,000     2,481,864,000     2,331,411,000       +331,529,000 
52.466,000  59.827,000  59.827.000  59,827,000  59.827.000  +7,361,000 


+426,887.000 
+426,887,000 


+163,251,000    -150.453,000 
+163,251,000    -150,453,000 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  AND  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1973  (H.R.  15417)  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY- 
CONFERENCE  SUMMARY    Continued 


Agency  and  item 


1972 

comparable 
appropriation! 


Budget 

estimate- 


1973 

House  bill  Senate  bill 


Conference 
agreeiient 


Conference  agreement  compared  with  — 
1972  Budget  1973  House 


NATIONAL   INSTITUTES   OF 
HEALTH 

Biologies  Standards $9,294,000 

National  Cancer  Institute    ,   ...        378.885,000 
National  Heart  and  Lung 

Institute... 232,638,000 

National  Institute ol  Dental 

Rrisearch.    .    .  43,404,000 

fiational  Institute  ot  Arthritis, 

Metabolism,  and  Digestive 

Diseases. 153.325,000 

National  Institute  ol  Neurologi- 
cal Diseases  and  Stroke 116,722,000 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 

Intectious  Diseases 109,156,000 

National  Ins'ituie  ot  General 

Medical  Sciences 173,472.000 

National  Institute  ot  Child 

Healih  and  Human 

Development 116,510.000 

National  Eye  Institute 37.132.000 

National  Institute  ot 

Environmental  Health 

Sciences  .    26.408.000 

Research  resources 74,981,000 

John  E.  Fogarty  international 

Center  for  Advanced  Study 

in  Health  Sciences    4,357,000 

Subtotal.  NIH  research 

1  nstitutes 1 .  476.  334. 000 

Health  manpower  673,562,000 

National  Library  ol  Medicine..  24.127.000 

Building?  and  facilities      ..  3  565,000 

Office  oT  the  Director  11,324,000 

Scieniitic  activitie*.  overseas 

(special  foreign  currency 

program)     . .  

Payment  of  sales  insufficiencies 

and  interest  losses 
General  research  support 

fraiils 


Senate 


Total.  National  Institutes 
of  Health  .. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

E'eTienlary  and  secondar 
education.  .... 

Schoo  assistance  in  lederally 
aftected  areas    . 

Educainn  lor  the  handicapped. 

Vocational  and  adult  educition 

Libr.irv  re:ources 


25. 545. 000 

4. 000. 000 

(55.212.000) 

2,218,457.000 


Educational  renewal. 


Educational  activities  overseas 
(special  foreign  currency 
program). 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Student  loan  nsuraiice  lund  . . 

Payment  ol  participation  sales 
insufficiencies 

Civil  lights  education  


1,776,893,000 

611.880.000 
110.090.000 
540,127,000 
211,209,000 
1 13, 000,  000) 
168,  390, 000 
(155,165,000) 


3, 000. 000 
64, 160, 000 
12,  765,  000 

2.961,000 
19,  799, 000 


J9,  528,  000  $9,  528,  000  $9.  528.  000  J9.  528,  003  +J234  000 

432,205,000  492.205  000  492.205.000  492.205.000  +113.320,000   ''"+$50."030."000  ".V.V.V.V.V.V."'.'."."".".'." 

255.280.000  303,000,000  350,000,033  320.033.03)  +37.312.003  +64,720,000  +$20,000,000  -$30,000,000 

44.415.000  46.991,000  54.000,000  49.795.000  +6,391.000  +5,380,000  +2,804,000  -4,205,000 

159.039.000  167,316.000  182.000.000  173.190.000  +19.865,000  +14,101,000  +5,874,000  -8,810,000 

117,877.000  130.672.000  145.000.000  135.403.000  +19,681,000  +18,526,000  +5,731,000  -8,597,000 

112.649.000  113.41J.00a  135.000,000  122,043.000  +12,892,000  +9,399,000  +8.634,000  -12,952,000 

175.950.000  183.171.000  203.000.000  192.302.0)3  +18.830.000  +15.342.000  +9,131.000  -13.693.000 

H??1J'SS°  130.429.000  160.000.000  142.257.000  +25,747.000  +15.013.030  t  11  823  000  -17  743  000 

37.384.000  33.562.000  45,000,000  41.137.000  +4.005,000  +^,  753!  000  +2:575  000  -1 863!  000 

??  SiHS"  30.955.000  32.000.000  31.374,000  +4.966.000  ^2.361. 000  +418  000  -626  000 

75,009.000  75.073.000  83,000,000  78,244,000  +3,263,000  +3!  235!  000  -S^mioOO  -4, 756: 000 

^    4,545,000  4,665,000  ^6,000,000  5,200,000  +843,000  +655,000  +534,000  -800,000 

^■^!?K?in?°  ^■Ill-IV.T.  ^■^^IP.l^'^  1,793,683.000  -r  317, 349. 000  +213,485.000  +70.700,000  -106  050  000 

^^a1?lnnn  ^\*■^^^^SS  ^^H^?' SSS  846.428.000  +172,866,000  +312,800.000  +107.800000  -80  750  000 

^S^^^SSS  28.558.000  29,068,000  28.818.000  +4,591,000  -,-250.000  +250  000  -^250  000 

,?3SSS  ,?'„^2S'SS°  33.480.000  12.580,000  +9.015,000  +4,080,000  +4  080  000  -20  900  000 

12.042,000  12,042,000  13,042.000  12.542.000  +1,218,000  +500:000  -r500:000  -500:000 

25  619.000  25.619,000  25.619.000  25.519,000  +74,000  

4,000.000  4,000,000  4,000,000  4.000,000  : 

(54.624.000)  (60,700.000)  (60,700,000)  (60,700,000)        (+5,488,000)        (+6,076,000) _.. 

^J92.555.000^  2.540.340.000  2. 932.j2^^0O0  2,^,670,000  +505,213.000  +531,115.000  +183,330,000  -208.450.000 

1.786,893,000  2.034,393,000  2.035.393.000  2.034.393.000  +257,500.000  +247.500,000 -2,000,000 

?^??n2SSS  ?nfSl222  ?f?L^^''""'  581,405,000  +69,525,000  +250,495,000  +10,000,000  -68,550  000 

131,09,000  143,609,000  181.859.000  152.359,000  +52,269,000  +31250  000  +18  750  000  -19  500  000 

m'     n'nnn  ^Ali^^-°3  ^^l^L^'SS"  "9.162.000  +119  035:000  ^  117  035  000  +5:702:000  -5:606: 000 

lu  000  000)  '^^■^'"'•''*  274.500,000  247.000.000  +35,791,000  +124,270,000  +62:500:000  -27:500:000 

•?15'^nn2^s  219,190,000  259,240,000  238,315,000  +69,925.000  +22,815,000  +19.125.000  -20  925  000 

1 147, 500, 000)  (3)  (3)  (3) 


5,  000. 000 
68,  360,  000 
29,  047. 000 

2.921,000 


3. 000, 000 
68.  350,  000 
29. 047, 000 

2,921,000 


5, 000, 000 
59.  350.  000 
29.  047.  000 

2.921.000 


3.  000.  000 
68,  350.  000 
29, 047,  000 

2,921,000 


Total.  Office  of  Education...    3.521.274.000      3.334.597.000      3.999.885.000      4,283,043,000      4,125,962,000 


-2,000,000  -2,000.000 

+4.200,000 -1,000,000 

+  16,282,000  

-40,000 

-19,799,000 :..:!!!;::!:::::'!!]]" 

+604,688,000        +791,365,000       +126.077.000    -157.081,000 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION SERVICE 

Grants  to  States  for  public 

assistance 

Work  incentives 

Grants  for  construction  and 

staffing  of  rehabilitation 

lacilities      

Grants  for  the  developmentally 

disabled .. 

Nutrition  programs  for  the 

elderly.  ..  

Research  and  training  activities 

overseas (special  foreign 

currency  program)        

Salaries  and  enpenses 

Trust  fund  transfer 


12,215.134.000 
259.  198,  000 


3,051,000 
49,  540,  000 


8.  000,  000 
44.817.000 
(400. 000) 


Total.  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

ADMINISTRATION 

Payments  to  social  security 

trust  funds   . . 
Special  benefits  for  disabled 

coal  miners  

Limitation  on  salaries  and 

enpenses.. 

Limitation  on  construction 

Total,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration 


12,  579,  740, 000 


13,344.704,000    13,369,704,000  13.344,704.000  13,344,704,000    +1,129,570,000                                        -25  000  000 

455.133.000            (3)  455,133,000  455,133,000    +195,935,000;"::::;::::::;::  +455:133:000:::::::::;;;;:: 

- 20.000,000  -3,051,000 -20  000  000 

«  

44.465.000                       (')  102.825.000  51.250.000           +1,710,000           +6,785,000         +51,250,000      -51,575.000 

100,000,000         100.000.000  100.000,000         100.000,000        +100,000,000. 

10.000.000             8.000.000  8.000,000  8,000.000                                         -2  000  000 

50,215,000           60,215.000  60.215.000           60,215.000    '     +V5:398'obo'               '       '         

(500,000)       (600,000)  (500.000)  (500.000)      (+200, 000). ;.;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:::::: 

14.014.517,000    13.537.919.000  14,090,877,000  14,019,302,000    +1.439.562,000           +4,785,000       +481,383,000      -71,575,000 


2, 465, 297,  000 

591,839,000 

(1.167.394,000) 
(18.194.000) 


2,475,435,000       2,475,485,000    2.475.485.000      2,475,485,000 
1,526,500,000        '557.788,000      1.526.500,000      1 ,  526,'5O0, 000 


+  10,188,000 

+934,661,000 +968,712.000 


(1,  256,  498,  000)  (I,  256.  498.  000)  (1.  256,  498.  000)  (1.  256.  498,  000)      (+89, 104  000) 
(1. 000,000)  (1.000.000)        (1,000.000)  (1.000.000)      (-17.194.000) 


3  057.136.000      4  001.985.000      3. 033. 273. 000      4,001,985.000      4.001,985.000       +944,849,000. +968,712,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabic. 
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TITLE  MI-RELATED  AGENCIES 


Agency  and  item 


1972 

comparable 

appropriation' 


1973 


Conference  agreement  compared  with— 


Budget 
estimate  2 


House  bill 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
agreement 


1972 


Budget  1973 


House 


Senate 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind... -.- 

National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf 

Gallaudet  College 

Howard  University 


$1,  580,  000 

7,619,000 

17,491,000 
13,  371,  000 
61,341,000 


Total, Special  Institutions.  . 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Office  of  Civil  Rights 

Trust  fund  transfer 

Departmental  management 

Trust  fund  transfer 


Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Total,  new   budget  (obli- 
gational)  authority.  De- 
partment     of      Health. 
Education. and  Welfare... 
Consisting  of— 
Definite     appropri- 
ations  

Indefinite  appropri- 
ations  

Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities tor  Spanish- 
Speaking  People 

Commission  on  Railroad 

Retirement 

Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service 

National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information 

Science 

National  Commission  on 

Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse... 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

National  Mediation  Board 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

Review  Commission 

Railroad  Retirement  Board: 
Payments  tor  military  service 

credits 

Limitation  on  salaries  and 

expenses 

U.S.  Soldiers'  Home  (trust 
fund  appropriation): 
Operation  and  maintenance... 

Capital  outlay 

Corporation  tor  Public  Broad- 
casting  

Consisting  of  — 

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations... 

Total,  new  budget  (obli- 
gational)  authority 

related  agencies 

Consisting  of  - 

Definite  appropriations 

Indefinite  appropriations... 


$1,696,500  $1.696.5C0  $1.6%,500  $1,695,500  +$116.500 

4.694,000  4,694.000  4,694.000  4.694.000  -2,925,000  

4,625.000  4,625.000  4,625,000  4.625.000         -12,866,000 ^li  k;j,- 

9,486,000           14,446.000           15,082,000           15,082.000           +1.711,000         +$5,596,000            +$636,000 
58,881.000  58.881,000  58,881.000  58.881,000  -2,460,000  

101.402,000  79,382,500  84.342,500  84,978,500  84.978.500         -16,423,500  +5,596,000  +636.000 

+2,771,000  

(+131,000) 

+4,752,000  

(+920.000) 

62,957,000  70,480.000  70.480.000  70.480.000  70,480.000  +7.523,000  


10,816,000 
(1,049,000) 
52,141,000 
(5, 955, 000) 


13,587,000 
(1.180,  COO) 
56, 893, 000 
(6, 875, 000) 


13,587,000 
(1.180,000) 
56, 893, 000 
(6,875.000) 


13.587,000 
(1,180,000) 
56. 893, 000 
(6, 875, 000) 


13,587.000 
(1.180.000) 
56.  893. 000 
(6,875.000) 


23,593,314,000    25.557.867,500    25,494.226,500    28.005.174.500    27,417,515,500    +3.824,301,500    +1,759.748,000    +1,923.389,000    -587,559,000 

23,540,848,000    25.598.040.500    25.434,399,500    27,945,347.500    27, 357. 788.  SCO    +3,816,940,500    +1.759,748.000    +1,923,389.000    -587.559,000 
52,465,000  59,827,000  59,827,000  59.827,000  59,827.000  -^7,361,000     ..        


890,  000 

492,  000 

10,  410,  000 

200, 000 

1,228,000 

48,  468, 000 

2,  796, 000 

1,633,000 

20,  757, 000 
(19,663,000) 


11,583.000 
80.000 

35,  000,  000 

(30,000.000) 
(5,000,000) 


1,260,000 

101,000 

10. 650, 000 

405. 000 

1.140.000 

50. 456. 000 

2. 888, 000 

5,  979, 000 

21,645,000 
(19.822,000) 


11.596,000 
244,  000 

45,  000, 000 

(40,000,000) 
(5,000,000) 


1, 260,  000 

101,000 

10, 650,  000 

406, 000 

1.440.000 

50. 456, 000 

2,  888. 000 

5. 979. 000 

21,645.000 
(19,822,000) 


11,  5%.  000 
244,000 


« 


1.000.000 

101.000 

10,650,000 

406,000 

1,140,000 

50.  456,  000 

2, 888, 000 

5,  979,  000 

21,645.000 
(19,822,000) 


12,591.000 
2,114.000 

65. 000,  000 


1,000,000 

101,  000 

10, 650, 000 

406,  000 

1,440.000 

50.  456,  003 

2.  888,  000 

5,  979,  000 

21,645,000 
(19,822,000) 


12.591.000 
2,114,000 

45, 000,  000 


+110,000 
-391,000  . 
+240,000  . 

+206,000  . 

+212,000 
+1.988,000  . 
+92,000    . 

+4,346,000  . 

-r888,000  . 
(+159,000). 


-260, 000 


-260,000 


+300.000  .... 


+300.000 


+  1.008.000 
+2,034,000 

+  10,000,000 


+995,  000 
-1,870,000 


+995.  000 
+  1,870,000 


-45,000,000      -20,000,000 


(3)  (55,u0O,IJO0)        (40  000.000)      (+10,000,000). (-^40, 000, 000)  (-25.000,000) 

h)  ------  (5.000:000)..-..T - (^5.000.000)    (-5.000.000) 


133,537,000 

128,537,000 
5,000,000 


151,365,000 

146.355,000 
5.000,000 


106, 66S,  000 
106,665,000 


173.970,000 
173,970,000 


154,  270,  000 

149.270,000 
5,  000, 000 


-r20,733,OO0 
-20,733,000 


+2. 905.  000 
-r- 2. 905.  000 


r47.605, 000      -19.700,000 


+  42.605.000 
-5.000,000 


-24.700.000 
+5  000,000 


TITLE  IV     GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness  


200,000,000 - -200.000.000 


*^'(\lga\ionX«y-..  27.403.058.000    28,776,633,500    28,603,179,500    31,354,930,500    30.538,919.500    -,3,135,861,500    +1,762,286.000    +1.935,740,000    -816.011.000 

*^°D"elm,tl  appropriations  ...  27, 345, 592,-000    28,711,806.500    28,543,352,500    31,295,103.500    30,474.092.500    -3,128.500.500    +1,762,285,000    +1.930.740.000    -821.011.000 
Indefinite  appropriations...         57,466,000  64,827,000  59,827,000  59,827,000  64,827.000  +7.361,000.. +5,000.000       +5,000.000 


I  Includes  supplemental  appropriations.  .,..„, ^„„     ,.   ,. 

includes  budget  amendments  and  other  estimates  totaling  $1,449,310,000  which  were  not 
considered  by  the  House,  but  were  considered  by  the  Senate. 


3  Not  considered. 

<  Budget  amendment  of  $968,712,000  was  not  considered  by  the  House 


Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
much  that  is  good  in  this  conference  re- 
port, especially  in  the  area  of  health  and 
education.  Despite  the  threat  of  veto,  I 
feel  that  Members  of  Congress  have  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  make  known  their 
sense  of  priorities.  It  is  a  good  sign  that 
Congress  is  willing  to  spend  more  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  health  care  and  edu- 


cation in  this  country  and  less  to  med- 
dle in  the  afifairs  of  people  abroad  where 
we  have  no  business  being  in  the  first 
pla^e.  If  the  administration  disagrees 
with  this  order  of  priorities,  I  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  take  the  case  to 
the  people  and  let  them  decide  what  is 
more  important. 

I  also  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
concern  about  the  language  added  to  the 
HEW-Labor  appropriations  bill  which 
would  prohibit  use  of»any  of  the  fluids 
appropriated  by  this  act  to  pay  the  sal- 


aries of  any  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  inspect  firms  employ- 
ing 15  persons  or  less.  There  has  been  no 
sharper  critic  of  the  maimer  in  which 
the  OSHA  law  has  been  administered 
than  I.  The  examples  of  bureaucratic 
blundering  that  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion from  South  Dakota  alone  are 
groimds  to  call  this  whole  law  into  ques- 
tion. 

Nonetheless,  mj*  constituents  and  I 
recognize  that  the  workingmen  of  Amer- 
ica are  entitled  to  safe  working  condi- 
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tlons.  This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case 
of  the  construction  Industry  which  is  a 
hazardous  occupation  in  terms  of  both 
frequency  of  accidents  8uid  their  severity. 
Both  management  and  labor  in  this  in- 
dustry recognize  this  fact.  I  think  that  we 
In  Congress  must  also  do  what  we  can 
to  promote  industrial  safety  in  this  field. 

If  this  lan^age  is  retained,  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
be  given  1  year's  notice  that  this  matter 
must  be  looked  at  closely.  Ways  to  pro- 
mote safety  for  America's  workingmen 
without  harassing  America's  small  busi- 
nesses and  farmers  miist  be  found.  I 
would  hope  that  this  vote  will  be  taken 
as  a  mandate  for  that  kind  of  review. 
We  must  have  a  close  examination  of 
the  OSHA  law  and  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  its  management  of 
that  law.  We  must  look  at  ways  to  amend 
and  change  that  law  that  will  protect 
areas  like  the  construction  industry  while 
eliminating  the  kind  of  experiences  that 
characterized  its  implementation  in  other 
businesses  in  South  Dakota. 

In  support  of  the  many  quality  pro- 
grams in  education  and  health  which 
this  appropriation  will  fund  and  in  sup- 
port of  a  meaningful  revision  of  the 
OSHA  law,  I  support  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Flood  has  al- 
ready given  you  the  figures  that  Indicate 
why  this  bill  is  a  prime  candidate  for  a 
Presidential  veto.  We  are  $958  million  or 
23  percent  over  the  budget  for  the  health 
items,  and  $791  million,  or  23.6  percent 
over  the  budget  for  education. 

And,  so  far  as  welfare  is  concerned, 
we  have  left  a  gaping  hole  in  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  which  may  cost  an  additional 
$3.5  billion  or  more  over  the  budget  re- 
quest in  payments  to  the  States  for  social 
services. 

Think  about  it  for  a  moment.  The  es- 
timated Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  1973  is 
already  $7  billion  higher  than  the  Janu- 
ary estimate,  and  here  we  are  preparing 
to  send  the  President  a  bill  that  calls  for 
spending  a  cool  $5  billion  or  more  over 
the  budget. 

And.  this  is  only  part  of  the  problem. 
We  still  have  nearly  $5  billion  in  budget 
requests  that  have  not  even  been  con- 
sidered because  the  authorizations  were 
not  ready  when  we  worked  on  this  bill 
this  spring.  We  have  not  funded  higher 
education,  emergency  school  assistance, 
OEO.  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  some 
programs  for  the  aging.  How  much  above 
the  budget  are  we  going  to  wind  up  with 
for  these  items? 

Normally,  conference  reports  are  han- 
dled in  a  rather  perfunctory  manner,  and 
there  is  seldom  any  problem  in  getting 
Members  to  sign  the  report. 

Several  members  of  our  subcommittee 
who  signed  this  report,  however,  do  have 
some  very  serious  resenratlons  about  the 
bill,  and  consented  to  sign  only  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  it  to  the  floor  for 
discussion  and  disposition.  They,  of 
course,  can  speak  for  themselves. 

I  did  not  sign  the  report  because  I  feel 
that  this  bill  is  so  terribly  out  of  line  in 


the  aggregate  that  the  President  will  have 
no  recourse  but  to  veto  it. 

I  find  myself  in  a  rather  pecuhar  posi- 
tion, though,  because  while  I  could  not 
sign  the  report,  even  if  it  is  defeated,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  could  go  back  to  con- 
ference and  bring  you  a  bill  that  the 
President  could  sign. 

Chairman  Flood  said  he  thought  the 
House  conferees  did  a  very  good  job 
within  the  range  available  to  them.  I 
would  agree  with  several  significant  res- 
ervations. Your  colleagues  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  contributions. 

We  dealt  the  best  hand  we  could  from 
a  bad  deck,  and  that  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that,  if  you  add  in  the  late  budget 
estimates,  the  conference  agreement  is 
some  $816  million  imder  the  Senate  fig- 
ure, and  $487  million  over  the  House,  but, 
the  House  was  nearly  $1.3  billion  over  the 
budget  before  we  even  went  into  the  con- 
ference, so  the  range  of  the  conferees  was 
definitely  restricted. 

And  that  is  why  I  say  that  even  if  this 
conference  report  is  defeated,  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  go  back  and  bring  you  a 
bill  that  would  not  be  vetoed. 

It  looks  to  me  as  thoulh  we  are  simply 
going  to  have  to  go  through  the  motions 
here  and  adopt  the  conference  report 
with  what  I  hope  will  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  -votes  cast  against  it  to  sustain  a 
veto  when  we  get  one.  Then,  it  will  be 
our  laborious  task  to  go  back  again  over 
each  and  every  one  of  these  line  items 
and  do  the  best  we  can  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  what  can  be  accommodated  by 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  expenditures  in  line  with 
revenues. 

In  looking  over  the  specific  increases 
in  this  bill  again,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
there  might  have  been  more  justification 
for  some  of  these  huge  additions  to  the 
budget  request  if  Congress  or  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  tight-fisted  in  the  areas  of 
health  or  education  in  prior  years.  But, 
just  the  opposite  is  true. 

For  instance,  the  President's  request 
for  fiscal  1973  for  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  was 
some  52  percent  over  the  comparable 
1969  appropriation.  For  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  it  was  56  percent  more. 
Those  items  had  been  increased  by  one- 
third  last  year  and  by  more  than  17  per- 
cent the  year  before. 

Within  those  two  appropriation  items, 
between  fiscal  1969  and  1972,  Congress 
and  the  President  increased  mental 
health  funding  by  some  75  percent,  and 
health  services  delivery — including 
health  centers  and  crippled  children's 
services — by  44  percent. 

Preventive  health  services  have  been 
more  than  doubled  since  1969,  and  health 
services  planning  and  delivery — includ- 
ing research  and  regional  medical  pro- 
grams— have  been  Increased  some  50 
percent. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  budget 
has  been  Increased  more  than  100  per- 
cent, and  the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 
some  40  percent,  with  further  sizable 
increases  requested  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1973. 

The  President's  budget  request  for  the 


education  items  in  this  bill  was  25  per- 
cent over  the  comparable  1969  level,  and 
this  does  not  even  include  higher  educa- 
tion or  the  separate  request  this  year  for 
a  billion  dollar  program  of  emergency 
school  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

Within  the  education  appropriation, 
impacted  area  aid — that  granddaddy  of 
boondoggles — was  increased  18  percent 
between  fiscal  1969  and  1972. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  funds,  most  of  which  go 
through  title  I  for  educationally  de- 
prived children,  have  grown  by  about 
one-third. 

Vocational  and  adult  education  funds 
have  nearly  doubled,  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  education  for  the  handicapped 
has  increased  nearly  50  percent. 

The  programs  now  carried  under  the 
heading  "Educational  Renewal"  have 
grown  more  than  100  percent  since  1969, 
with  further  sizable  increases  requested 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1973. 

Now,  perhaps  some  v?Ill  react  to  this 
with  a  "so  what — that  is  all  in  the  past, 
and  what  have  you  done  for  us  lately?" 

Others  may  say  "you  have  not  done 
enough — it  does  not  meet  the  need." 
Either  reaction  would  be  wide  of  the 
mark,  for  the  point  is  that  health  and 
education  programs  have  not  been  ne- 
glected and  are  not  being  short-changed 
by  either  the  legislative  or  the  adminis- 
trative branch. 

And,  as  far  as  need  is  concerned,  we 
could  drain  the  Treasury  dry  and  still  not 
meet  the  needs  in  this  coimtry.  If  the 
administration  has  not  done  enough, 
then  this  Congress  has  not  done  enough 
by  way  of  providing  new  tax  revenues  to 
pay  for  the  doing,  and  I  do  not  see  any  of 
the  numerous  candidates  for  public  oflBce 
around  here  falling  all  over  themselves 
to  increase  taxes. 

Now,  let  us  just  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  specific  increases  that  push  this 
bill  so  far  out  of  line  with  the  budget. 

The  mental  health  appropriation  is 
$169.5  million  over  the  budget  request. 
One  of  the  major  increases — $63  mil- 
lion— is  for  the  alcoholism  grant  pro- 
gram. We  all  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
alcoholism,  but  there  are  limits  to  the 
rate  that  a  program  can  expand  and  still 
operate  effectively.  This  bill  would  repre- 
sent almost  a  1,000  percent  funding  in- 
crease for  this  program  in  just  2  years. 

An  additional  $60  million  would  go  for 
construction  and  stafiBng  of  community 
mental  health  centers — a  worthy  objec- 
tive, certainly,  but  can  a  40  percent  in- 
crease over  the  budget  be  justified? 

The  bulk  of  the  $159  mlUion  add-on  for 
health  services  planning  and  develop- 
ment is  for  hospital  construction  pro- 
grams. We  have  had  a  running  debate  on 
this  one,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  we  have  a  loan  guarantee  progra*n 
now  through  which  much  more  construc- 
tion can  be  supported  by  each  Federal 
dollar.  But,  it  is  not  as  attractive,  because 
it  is  not  free  money,  as  in  the  grant  pro- 
grams. The  question  is  whether  those 
health  institutions  that  are  capable  of 
generating  the  resources  for  repayment 
should  be  asked  to  assume  a  greater  part 
of  the  health  facilities  construction  bur- 
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den  As  of  July  31,  HEW  had  received  re- 
quests for  78  loan  guarantees,  and  awards 
have  been  made  to  31  of  the  apphcants, 
with  a  total  loan  value  of  $241  million. 
The  budget  requested  enough  in  Federal 
guarantees  to  support  more  than  $600 
million  worth  of  construction  loans,  but 
despite  this  fact,  this  bUl  would  continue 
to  fund  this  program  through  dh-ect 
grants  costing  more  than  $197  miUion. 

Much  of  the  extra  $47  milUon  for 
health  services  dehvery  is  added  to  pro- 
grams already  expanded  in  the  budget 
request,  as  is  the  case  with  the  addi- 
tional $52  mUlion  for  preventive  health 
services. 

The  President  has  given  the  Nation 
his  clear  and  unequivocal  commitment  to 
ask  for  all  the  funds  that  can  be  put  to 
effective  use  hi  the  fight  against  cancer, 
yet  an  unrequested  $60  milUon  is  in- 
cluded hi  this  bUl  for  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute.  The  budget  request  for  the 
Institute  this  year  is  $432  million,  $53 
million  over  the  1972  level  and  nearly 
$200  milUon  over  1971. 

In  like  manner,  the  National  Heart 
and  Limg  Institute  would  receive  some 
$65  million  over  the  budget  request. 

In  the  education  area,  the  $247.5  mil- 
lion addition  to  the  budget  request  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  ig- 
nores the  administration's  request  for  a 
billion  dollar  emergency  school  assistance 
program,  a  portion  of  which  would  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes. 

And.  I  have  expressed  my  feelings  here 
many  times  as  to  the  inequities  of  the 
impact  aid  program.  But,  now,  hidden 
down  in  that  $250  million  add-on  to  the 
budget  for  impact  aid,  we  have  a  seem- 
ingly uisignificant  little  $10  miUion  item 
that  may  just  blast  you  out  of  your 
chair  in  a  year  or  two.  This  is  the  public 
housing  provision— the  "C"  students- 
funded  in  this  bill  for  the  first  time. 
Do  not  blink  your  eyes,  or  you  may  open 
them  to  fmd  a  $200,  $300,  or  $400  miUion 
item  here  in  a  year  or  two. 

I  would  be  wilUng  to  wager  that  nine 
out  of  10  Members  of  this  House  support- 
hig  the  Hathaway  amendment  had  no 
idea  that  secreted  away  in  that  amend- 
ment was  this  money  for  public  housing. 
The  whole  program  itself  is  bad  enough 
without  opening  up  this  new  boondoggle. 
This  was  badly  conceived  in  the  first 
place  and  we  only  compwimd  the  fel- 
ony by  making  this  initial  token  appro- 
priation. Those  of  you  who  are  receiving 
legitimate  impacted  aid  fimds  for  mili- 
tary personnel  in  your  district  surely 
ought  to  see  the  inherent  dangers  in  our 
getting  off  onto  this  tangent. 

There  is  a  $117  million  add-on  for  vo- 
cational and  adult  education.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  this  appropriation  has 
nearly  doubled  shice  1969,  and  now  some 
serious  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
how  well  these  programs  are  really  meet- 
ing current  needs.  The  administration  re- 
quested $55  million  hi  new  money  this 
year  in  several  programs  to  test  new  ap- 
proaches to  career  education,  yet  here 
we  are  increasing  the  old  ones  as  well. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  two  very  contro- 
versial items— OSHA  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  social  services. 
CXVin 1736— Part  ai 


Members  wiU  recaU  our  havhig  adopted 
a  Umltation  here  m  the  House  excluding 
employers  from  OSHA  who  had  25  em- 
ployees or  less.  The  Senate  bill  carried 
a  similar  limitation  excluding  employers 
with  15  or  fewer  employees.  Your  con- 
ferees agreed  on  the  lower  figure,  but  I 
think  the  important  thing  to  remember 
here  is  this  is  only  a  Umitation  on  an 
appropriations  bill  and  if  it  is  to  be 
vetoed,  we  will  undoubtedly  be  operat- 
ing for  an  extended  period  of  time  under 
the  continuing  resolution,  so  this  limi- 
tation will  have  no  effect  ui  the  foresee- 
able future,  and  your  small  employers 
who  have  been  so  concerned  about  this 
thing  should  be  made  aware  that  they 
still  have  to  comply  with  the  law  as  it  is 
presenUy  written,  with  no  modification 
or  exclusion,  as  we  wrote  mto  this  ap- 
propriation bill  orighially. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state,  however, 
that  in  any  reworking  of  this  bill,  there 
will  probably  be  some  kind  of  limitation 
for  Members  of  both  bodies  were  simply 
refiecting  the  grave  concern  of  their 
people  back  home. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  this  festering  prob- 
lem of  social  services. 

The  social  services  program  is  author- 
ized by  the  Social  Security  Act  (49  Stat. 
620)  and  finances  numerous  forms  of 
Eissistance  to  recipients  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  chUdren— AFDC— 
and  persons  who  qualify  for  welfare  in 
the  aged.  Wind  or  disabled  adult  cate- 
gories. 

Between  1956  and  1967  Congress  ap- 
proved three  major  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  1962  and  1967 
amendments  set  forth  the  basic  purpose 
of  pubUc  assistance  social  services  in 
very  broad  terms  as  provided  in  this 
language:  "Services  to  a  family  or  any 
member  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving, rehabilitating,  reuniting  or 
strengthening  the  family,  and  such  other 
services  as  will  assist  members  of  a  fam- 
ily to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  the 
maximum  self-support  and  personal  in- 
dependence." Furthermore,  such  serv- 
ices may  be  provided  not  only  to  current 
welfare  recipients  but,  since  1965  to 
former  or  potential  recipients  as  well. 

The  1967  amendments  authorized  75 
to  25  percent  Federal-State  matching 
for  State  and  local  costs  of  providing 
these  social  services,  specified  in  an  ap- 
proved State  plan,  to  pubUc  assistance 
recipients  and  former  recipients. 

Also  approved  in  1967  was  a  purchase- 
of -service  provision,  providing  that  State 
welfare  agencies  could  purchase  services 
from  other  pubUc  or  private  agencies, 
and  quality  for  the  75-  to  25-percent 
matching  reimbursement  rate. 

You  do  not  have  to  stretch  your  imagi- 
nation very  far  to  see  that  practically  the 
entire  gamut  of  services  provided  by 
State  and  localities  for  their  citizens — 
including  vocational  rehabilitation,  job 
training  and  counseUng,  child  care,  fos- 
ter care,  family  planning,  family  coim- 
sellng  and  referral,  protective  services  for 
dependent  persons,  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  services,  community 
health  services,  homemaker  services, 
nonformal  or  compensatory  education. 


and  information  and  referral  services  of 
all  sorts — could  qualify  under  the 
amendments. 

Federal  costs  for  the  social  services 
program  are  skyrocketing  as  States  are 
finding  new  ways  to  qualify  for  reim- 
bursement. Outlays  amounted  to  about 
$354  mUlion  hi  1969.  By  1970,  they  had 
risen  to  $522  million  and  they  reached 
$750  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Although  the  HEW  budget  estimated 
fiscal  1972  costs  at  $1,710  milUon.  it  is 
possible  that  they  could  reach  $3.5  bU- 
lion  or  higher  with  no  limitation  as  writ- 
ten hito  the  Senate  biU. 

Costs  for  fiscal  1973  are  currently  esti- 
mated by  HEW  at  $2,162  mmion- May 
estimate— but  recent  State  projections 
indicate  a  possible  $4.8  biUion  cost  figure. 

This  program  is  simply  out  of  control, 
and  remember  that  in  this  conference  re- 
port is  an  overall  figure  of  $13.3  billion 
in  grants  to  the  States  for  pubUc  assist- 

SkUCC 

There  is  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
accountability  hi  the  present  system.  We 
do  not  know  how  the  money  is  being 
spent,  nor  how  effective  the  funds  are  in 
reducing  dependency. 

For  instance,  I  find  that  on  the  pur- 
chase of  services  provision,  there  is  no 
accovmtabUity  requirement  whatsoever, 
so  there  is  no  way  to  teU  if  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  be  receiving  the 
services  are  actually  getting  them. 

We  find  that  States  can  contract  away 
their  responsibUities  to  other  State  or 
private  agencies  without  those  other 
agencies  being  subject  to  the  same  stand- 
ards as  the  State  welfare  department. 
We  also  find  that  some  contracts  did 
not  require  any  progress  reports  by  the 
contractors,  and  some  faUed  to  specify 
who  has  title  to  equipment  or  suppUes 
purchsised  under  the  contract. 

Contracts  are  not  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  with  no  documentation 
available  to  determhie  whether  or  not 
the  negotiated  amounts  were  reasonable. 
An  investigation  will  disclose  open-end 
contracts  with  provision  for  fundhig  hi- 
creases  without  any  corresponding 
change  in  the  number  of  people  served 
or  the  time  period  covered  by  the  con- 
tract. 

There  are  contracts  calling  for  lump- 
sum payments  with  no  minmiiun  per- 
formance requirements. 

Many  cases  can  be  cited  where  ineligi- 
ble clients  are  served  because  the  con- 
tractor has  been  given  the  responsibility 
of  determining  eligibility,  and  has  used 
very  liberal  standards;  and  on  top  of 
that,  families  with  excessive  income  re- 
ceiving services  because  the  contractor 
did  not  verify  or  update  the  income  in- 
formation it  had  on  those  families. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  many  States 
are  using  purchased  services  as  a  means 
of  multiplying  funds.  And  it  looks  as 
though  about  80  percent  of  the  increase 
in  this  whole  social  services  item  for  fis- 
cal 1973  will  be  in  purchased  services. 

This  is  the  only  service  program  not 
subject  to  congressional  control,  ac- 
coimtability,  and  limitation.  It  is  so  wide 
open  that  about  the  only  real  limit  on 
it  is  the  ingenuity  of  the  States  m  iden- 
tifying social  programs  which  meet  the 
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broad  requirements  of  the  law,  and  in 
finding  ways  to  fit  them  within  the  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

It  is  possible  now  for  the  States  to  fi- 
nance almost  anything  under  this  system. 
For  example,  one  State  financed  a  half 
million  dollar  TV  documentary  with  so- 
cial services  money. 

In  another  State,  social  service  funds 
have  gone  into  the  State  highway  de- 
partment. 

In  one  State  program  funds  are  go- 
ing for  advice  on  personal  grooming  to 
potential  parolees  from  the  State  pris- 
ons. 

Another  State  is  financing  a  prekin- 
dergarten  education  program  with  these 
fimds. 

And  the  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  many 
States  as  much  as  80  percent  of  their 
Federal  funding  under  this  program  Is 
going  for  refinancing  of  what  were  for- 
merly State-financed  services.  State  wel- 
fare departments,  who  are  supposed  to 
exercise  control  over  these  expenditures, 
are  becoming  little  more  than  fiscal  con- 
duits. Some  States  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  formally  appropriate  private 
funds— like  UGF.  and  so  forth — so  they 
will  qualify  for  Federal  matching  money. 

A  big  part  of  the  problem,  too.  is  that 
there  is  no  formula  for  insuring  an 
equitable  distribution  of  social  services 
money  among  the  States.  What  we  have 
done  is  open  up  a  wild  chariot  race 
among  the  States  for  Federal  funds, 
with  the  strongest  and  most  aggressive 
getting  the  lion's  share. 

You  have  Alaska,  for  example,  spend- 
ing nearly  $1,400  per  welfare  recipient 
for  social  sernces,  compared  with  $242 
in  New  York,  $237  in  Florida,  $35  in 
Texas,  and  $7  in  Mississippi. 

And.  of  course,  that  is  why  we  have 
this  tiemendous  pressure  against  a 
limitation  of  any  kind.  Because  every 
State  wants  an  equal  chance  to  get  a 
piece  of  the  action. 

But,  that  is  just  exactly  why  we  must 
get  a  handle  on  this  thing,  because  this 
is  a  race  that  has  no  finish  line — it  just 
goes  on  and  on  with  the  only  real  limit 
being  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Treasurj'.  I 
have  taken  the  floor  several  times  now 
in  recent  weeks  to  point  out  the  manner 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
being  taken  to  the  cleaners  by  the  States. 
Whether  you  are  for  or  against  revenue 
sharing,  you  have  it  here — in  spades — 
and  none  of  us  in  this  Chamber  has  any 
opportunity  whatsoever  to  determine 
how  this  is  spent. 

We  are  nullifying  our  own  budget  de- 
cisions, our  own  priorities  by  allowing 
this  to  continue,  because  the  social  serv- 
ice programs  become  the  place  where 
programs  can  be  financed  that  are  not 
successful  in  competing  for  Federal  dol- 
lars in  other  Federal  programs. 

At  this  juncture,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Marj'land. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  the 
gentleman  came  close  to  answering  the 
question  that  I  wanted  to  ask. 

All  of  these  things  are  presented  to 
us  in  terms,  of  course,  which  evoke  our 
sympathies.  We  have  sympathy  for  the 
blind  and  for  the  crippled  and  so  on  and 
we  want  to  help  them.  But  I  get  the  im- 


pression that  this  is  a  program  which 

really  does  not  so  much  help  these  peo- 

«  pie  whom  we  want  to  help  as  it  does  to 

9  divert  sums  into  all  kinds  of  programs 

*\vhich  we  have  no  intention  of  helping 

and  no  way  of  controlling. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  As  I  indicated,  it  is  just 
completely  wide  open. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  It  is  back-door 
revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  we  have  no  control 
whatsoever.  You  know,  when  we  sat  in 
that  conference  and  I  heard  these  mem- 
bers pleading,  "Surely  you  have  got  $10 
million  or  $20-  or  S30  million  for  some- 
thing like  crippled  children,  or  aid  to 
this  group  or  that  group."  and  you  are 
fighting  for  a  compromise  on  a  figure,  be- 
fore you  know  it,  you  are  opening  up  the 
back  door  here,  and  you  are  letting  $314 
billion  go  out  of  here,  and  we  do  not  even 
have  one  nickel's  worth  to  say  about  how 
it  is  to  be  spent.  It  is  unconscionable; 
it  is  just  terrible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  This  is  back- 
door revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  surely  is. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  my  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
making  a  very  interesting  and  helpful 
statement.  I  also  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Flood). 
for  the  statement  he  has  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  in  his  budget  has  asked 
for  increases  all  along  the  line. 

The  President,  in  his  recent  special 
message  of  July  26,  proposed  that  the 
Government  spend  some  $18.4  billion 
more  in  the  current  fiscal  year  than  the 
Government  spent  in  the  fiscal  year 
1972  just  recently  closed.  The  problem 
on  the  pending  bill  is  that  Congress  is 
adding  so  much  beyond  the  budget  esti- 
mates that  it  is  adding  to  an  already  ag- 
gravated fiscal  situation.  As  recently  as 
June  5,  the  executive  branch  reestimated 
the  budget  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year — at  $27  billion  on  the  unified  basis 
and  at  $37.8  billion  on  the  more  signifi- 
cant Federal  funds  basis. 

At  this  stage  on  the  pending  bill,  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
faced  with  the  very  practical  necessity  of 
getting  a  vital  appropriation  bill  out  of 
conference  and  sent  to  the  President,  I 
know  of  nothing  to  do  other  than  vote  for 
the  conference  report.  The  bill  total  is  too 
high  under  present  circumstances. 

I  opposed  the  $364  million  Hathaway 
amendment  in  the  House.  I  supported 
the  lower  House  amounts  in  the  confer- 
ence. The  House  conferees  did  their  best 
to  scale  this  bill  down.  But  to  get  a  con- 
ference report,  the  House  conferees  had 
to  compromise  with  the  Senate.  We  did 
the  best  we  reasonably  could  imder  dif- 
ficult circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  bringing  into  the 


discussion  on  this  conference  report  cer- 
tain vitally  important  facts  that  should 
be  surfaced  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  his  comments.  I  think  we  certainly 
want  to  make  it  clear  here  that  much 
as  we  think  our  recommendations  as  a 
subcommittee  to  the  full  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion are  pretty  good  ones,  we  do  not  fore- 
close Members  from  making  amend- 
ments to  our  bill.  However,  I  hope  we  will 
learn  one  thing,  if  we  have  not  learned 
something  from  all  of  this  procedure  by 
the  time  it  runs  its  course,  and  that  is 
that  this  package  amendment  routine 
has  just  got  to  go.  It  does  not  augur  well 
for  the  future  in  expressing  the  will  of 
this  House  and  its  individual  Members 
on  some  really  very  important  items. 
Lumping  them  all  together  in  this  pack- 
age kind  of  thing  that  runs  into  imcon- 
scionable  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
is  the  wrong  way  of  doing  business.  I 
hope  Members  will  speak  out  against  this 
kind  of  thing  whenever  it  rears  its  ugly 
head  and  vote  that  kind  of  proposition 
down.  Members  should  offer  individual 
amendments  on  items  they  are  spe- 
cifically interested  in  and  know  some- 
thing about.  That  is  the  way  this  body 
ought  to  enact  legislation. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  would  like  to  commend  him 
for  the  very  excellent  attempt  he  has 
made  here  today  in  pointing  out  the  rea- 
sons why  this  conference  report  should 
be  voted  down.  The  gentleman  has  gone 
into  detail  after  detail;  many  standing 
alone  would  be  sufficient.  Where  we  have 
here  a  conference  report  with  SI. 726,000,- 
000  over  the  budget,  I  would  urge  that 
the  gentleman  be  followed  and  that  this 
conference  report  be  voted  down. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  vote  for  this  con- 
ference report  is  a  vote  for  higher  taxes, 
and  that  is  something  I  am  sure  we  do 
not  want. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I.  too,  would  like  to  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  tlie  others  who  have 
.spoken  this  afternoon,  and  applaud  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  the  very  ex- 
cellent statement  he  has  just  made. 

It  just  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
details  he  has  provided  this  House  on  the 
open-ended  nature  of  the  funding  of 
these  very  social  services  programs  un- 
der the  various  titles  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act — those  facts  alone  provide  suffi- 
cient documentation  to  support  a  vote 
against  this  conference  report,  and  I 
think  that  regardless  of  party  or  regard- 
less of  how  worthwhile  we  may  feel,  and 
we  do  feel,  many  of  the  items  in  this  bill 
are.  the  matters  to  which  he  has  ad- 
dressed himself  this  afternoon  are  of 
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such  consequence  that  I  think  there  is 
only  one  clear  vote,  and  that  is  against 
this  conference  report. 

When  the  President  formally  embraced 
the  full-emplojmaent  budget  concept,  and 
by  implication  deficit  spending  during 
periods  of  economic  slack,  in  his  budget 
message  of  1971,  he  was  widely  acclaimed 
by  many  who  had  been  persistent  critics 
of  Republican  economic  policies;  his  po- 
sition was  widely  praised  as  a  major  step 
forward  toward  effective  and  enlightened 
economic  management  policies.  I  strong- 
ly supported  the  President's  position  and 
the  concept  of  the  full-employment 
budget,  and  think  we  can  see  today  in  the 
vigorously  recovering  economy  the  fruits 
of  the  stimulative  fiscal  policy  that  fol- 
lowed from  it. 

But  this  afternoon  I  want  to  remind 
you  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  full- 
employment  budget  coin.  And  that  is 
when  the  economy  begins  to  move  rapid- 
ly down  the  road  to  recovery  and  full 
utilization  of  resources  the  happy  days  of 
spending  more  than  we  take  in  come  to 
an  end.  As  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues 
recall,  the  essence  of  the  full-employ- 
ment budget  concept  is  to  peg  expendi- 
tures to  the  approximate  level  of  revenues 
at  full  employment.  In  times  of  economic 
slack  and  recession  this  allows  for  a  con- 
siderable Federal  budget  deficit.  But  as 
the  economy  moves  toward  full  employ- 
ment, the  gap  between  actual  revenues 
and  hypothetical  full-employment  reve- 
nues diminishes  and  eventually  disap- 
pears. And  if  the  economy  is  to  be  man- 
aged responsibly,  if  new  demand-pull  in- 
flationary pressures  ai"e  not  to  be  un- 
leashed, the  budget  deficit  must  shrink 
correspondingly. 

Now  obviously,  the  economy  has  not 
yet  recovered  completely  and  there  is 
still  considerable  room  for  expansion  of 
economic  activity.  But  it  is  also  the  case 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  strong 
recovery:  last  quarter  real  GNP  rose 
at  the  nearly  unprecedented  rate  of  9 
percent;  in  the  last  year  total  civilian 
employment  has  risen  by  almost  3  mil- 
lion: since  last  August  the  index  of  in- 
dustrial production  has  climbed  20  per- 
cent; and  in  contrast  to  the  almost  static 
level  of  new  investment  spending  last 
year,  businesses  expect  to  increase  in- 
vestment outlays  by  almost  15  percent 
during  1972.  There  are.  of  course,  many 
other  indicators  that  could  be  cited  to 
demonstrate  the  strong  expansionary 
path  on  which  the  economy  is  moving; 
but  the  fundamental  point  is  this:  by 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  we  will  no 
longer  be  just  in  the  early  stages  of 
recovery,  but  rather  will  be  nearing  the 
approach  to  full  employment.  And  at 
that  point  it  is  essential  that  fiscal  policy 
not  get  out  of  control.  For  if  it  does,  it  is 
almost  guaranteed  that  this  Nation  will 
be  destined  for  a  repeat  of  the  whole 
agonizing  process  of  first  an  overheated 
economy,  and  then  the  subsequent  need 
for  deflation,  that  began  under  the  reck- 
less fiscal  policies  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration in  1967-68.  Nobody,  I  am 
sure,  wants  to  go  through  that  again. 

Yet  if  we  allow  the  potential  S5  bil- 
lion overrun  of  the  President's  budget 
that  is  contained   in   this  Labor-HEW 


appropriations  bill  to  go  into  effect,  I 
am  afraid  that  this  is  exactly  what  we 
are  heading  for.  According  to  the  latest 
estimates  the  gap  between  full-employ- 
ment revenues  and  actual  revenues  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1973  will  be  in  the  range 
of  $20  to  $25  billion,  and  in  adherence  to 
the  full-employment  concept,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  allows  for  a  deficit  of 
about  that  magnitude.  Yet  by  adding  $5 
billion  today  on  top  of  the  social  security 
increase,  the  overwithholding  that  will 
have  to  be  refunded  next  spring,  appro- 
priations increases  that  have  already 
been  enacted,  and  potential  further  ex- 
penditure increases  resulting  from  en- 
actment of  pending  legislation  like  the 
water  pollution  control  amendments,  by 
doing  these  things  we  are  asking  for,  in- 
deed probably  guaranteeing,  a  Federal 
deficit  in  the  range  of  $35  to  $40  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

And  such  a  development  would  mean 
two  things  which  fiy  squarely  in  the  face 
of  the  full-employment  budget  concept 
that  has  been  such  a  comfort  to  some 
advocates  of  big  spending  during  the  last 
2  years:  we  would  incur  a  full-employ- 
ment deficit,  not  just  a  Federal  budget 
deficit,  of  about  $15  billion,  and  instead 
of  moving  in  a  decreasing  ciirection  that 
deficit  would  be  increasing.  Now  there  is 
only  one  other  period  during  the  recent 
past  in  which  you  had  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation— a  growing  deficit  at  a  time  of 
rapid  economic  expansion — and  that  was 
during  late  1967  and  the  first  half  of 
1968.  At  that  point  the  economy  was 
moving  toward  full  capacity,  yet  the 
Johnson  administration  incurred  full- 
employment  deficits  of  almost  $15  bil- 
lion. And  you  know  the  result  well:  the 
economy  quickly  became  overheated  and 
the  worst  inflation  this  coimtry  has  ex- 
perienced since  World  War  II  was 
touched  off — an  inflation  that  only  4 
years  later  have  we  been  able  to  get  un- 
der control. 

So  to  repeat,  when  the  economy  is  re- 
covering rapidly,  as  it  is  now,  and  when 
it  begins  to  approach  full  employment, 
as  it  will  be  toward  the  end  of  this  flscal 
year,  you  simply  cannot  incur  a  large 
full-employment  deflcit;  and  even  more 
essential,  you  can  not  be  in  a  position 
in  which  the  size  of  that  deflcit  is  in- 
creasing. Yet  by  approving  this  bill, 
along  with  the  other  budget  over-runs 
that  I  have  mentioned  previously,  we 
run  the  risk  of  a  $15  billion  full-employ- 
ment deflcit,  and  perhaps  a  $35  to  $40 
billion  Federal  deflcit  that  is  almost 
guaranteed  to  touch  off  a  new  round  of 
runaway  inflation,  and  undo  the  difficult 
and  painful  progress  that  we  have  made 
since  last  August  in  stabilizing  prices 
and  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  everv  penny  of  funds 
appropriated  by  this  bill  was  absolutely 
essential,  the  considerations  I  have 
just  outlined  would  not  carry  .so  much 
weight  this  afternoon.  Certainly,  the 
threat  posed  by  the  kind  of  deficit  I 
have  mentioned  would  be  just  as  great: 
but  if  these  appropriations  were  a'oso- 
lutely  essential,  we  would  simoly  have 
to  take  it  upon  our.selves  to  find  other 
areas  in  which  offsetting  reductions 
could  be  made. 


Yet  in  looking  over  the  increases  called 
for  by  this  measure,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
draw  such  a  conclusion. 

You  have  already  heard  much  about 
the  dangers  posed  by  the  conference 
deletion  of  the  $2.5  billion  limit  on  the 
open-ended  social  services  appropria- 
tions, and  it  would  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  dwell  on  it  further.  I  can  only 
observe  that  when  you  have  a  program 
growing  at  a  geometric  rate,  or  with  ex- 
penditures nearly  doubling  every  year,  a 
program  over  which  there  is  little  ac- 
countability or  Federal  control,  and  con- 
cerning which  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  millions  are  being  spent, 
then  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
say  that  these  expenditures  are  absolute- 
ly essential  and  that  solutions  to  our 
great  national  problems  are  vitally  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

But  even  if  we  look  at  the  SI. 7  billion 
overrun  in  the  remainder  of  the  bill, 
I  am  not  firmly  persuaded  that  everj-  in- 
crease called  for  by  the  conference  is 
beyond  question.  The  conference  report 
for  instance,  calls  for  an  addition  to  the 
President's  budget  for  mental  health  of 
almost  $170  million.  Now  no  one  would 
deny  the  importance  of  these  programs 
or  suggest  that  they  should  bear  the 
entire  burden  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
budgetary  restraint.  But  let  me  point 
out  that  during  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion— since  fiscal  year  1969 — expendi-  *\ 
tures  for  these  programs  have  increased  : 
by  more  than  83  percent,  or  three  times 
more  rapidly  than  the  budget  as  a  whole. 
So  the  record  is  clear  that  this  adminis-  » 
tration  has  made  strong  efforts  in  the 
mental  health  area;  and  it  is  also  clear 
that  there  is  a  limit  as  to  how  fast  you 
can  expand  programs  like  these  and  still 
retain  their  effectiveness.  Thus,  in  light 
of  the  need  for  budgetary  restraint,  and 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  greater  demands  on  the  budget 
than  can  possibly  be  satisfied,  there  is 
some  question  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
need  for  the  large  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  in  this  area. 

Much  of  the  same  can  be  said  for  a 
number  of  similar  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  area  of  preventive  health 
programs,  tJie  $157  million  requested  by 
the  administration  is  increased  by  an  ad- 
ditional $52  million.  Yet  even  at  the  level 
requested  by  the  administration,  pro- 
gram expenditures  for  preventive  health 
will  have  doubled  since  fiscal  year  1971 — 
just  2  years  ago. 

Or  to  take  a  final  example,  the  confer- 
ence report  increases  institutional  aid 
under  the  Health  Profession  Assistance 
Act  by  nearly  $58  million  or  22  percent 
above  the  President's  request.  Yet  again, 
the  fact  is  that  expenditures  will  have 
increased  by  more  than  111  percent  since 
1971  for  that  program,  even  at  the  fund- 
ing level  proposed  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  were  starving? 
these  programs,  if  there  were  sufficing 
revenues  to  finance  the  endless  series  of 
demands  on  the  budget,  and  if  the  f.«ral 
.situation  were  different  th3n  it  i-  todr^y, 
all  of  these  appropriaiions  inrrp.ises 
might  be  justifiable.  But  the  fact  is.  none 
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of  these  conditions  actually  pertain. 
Many  of  these  programs  have  already 
experienced  rapid  increases  in  funding 
diulng  the  last  few  years;  others  need  to 
be  phased  out  or  changed  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  Hill -Burton  program;  and  in 
the  final  analysis  the  revenues  just  are 
not  there  to  finance  them  no  matter  how 
worthy  they  may  appear  in  the  abstract. 
So  in  light  of  the  fiscal  considerations 
I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  and  in  light 
of  the  thus  far  unproven  need  for  all  of 
these  additional  appropriations  I  think 
I  have  no  choice  but  to  vote  no  on  this 
appropriations  bill,  and  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  pointing  out  to- 
day many  of  the  so-called  sacred  cow 
areas  where  the  Congress  has  "overap- 
propriated"  and  overspent  hard  earned 
taxpayers'  dollars.  Members  Individually 
may  be  misled  into  believing  that  if  they 
oppose  either  part  of  this  appropriation 
legislation  or  the  whole  bill,  even  though 
it  is  billions  of  dollars  over  what  the 
budget  is  supposed  to  be,  that  they  will 
be  voting  against  education  or  they  will 
be  voting  against  health  services.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  shown  today, 
that  implication  is  unfair  and  incorrect. 
A  local  government  unit  or  a  local  pri- 
vate Institution  h»  to  live  within  given 
budget  restrictions.  Why  should  this 
Congress  not  have  to  act  under  like  con- 
strictions? 

We  have  gone  mad  here  in  this  House 
in  not  being  willing  to  stand  up  to  some 
of  these  so-called  sacred  cow  institu- 
tions. We  have  allowed  oiurselves  to  be 
cowed  Into  the  position  of  overspending 
to  escape  the  reputation  of  being  against 
"education"  or  "health  care."  When  are 
we  going  to  consider  the  taxpayer  who 
must  pay  for  this? 

By  increasing  this  huge  U.S.  debt  and 
continuing  this  wild  spending  spree,  we 
could  well  put  this  country  into  the  kind 
of  disastrous  share  that.  say.  Germany 
was  during  the  twenties.  If  this  country 
does  not.  as  our  distinguished  chairman 
(Mr.  Mahon)  has  said  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  (Mr.  MrrcHELD  has 
said,  begin  to  face  up  to  its  responsibil- 
ities, we  will  find  ourselves  in  increasing 
difficulty.  We  are  voting  our  taxpayers 
into  a  hole,  and  every  Member  eventually 
i.s  going  to  be  held  accountable  for  this 
kind  of  irresponsible  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  kind 
remarks.  He  is  a  very  valuable  Member  of 
the  House,  and  I  could  not  applaud  him 
more  highly  for  the  remarks  he  has  just 
made. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  my  colleague,  a  member  on 
the  subcommittee  who  has  some  ideas  of 
his  own.  and  who  worked  very  hard  to  try 


to  reach  a  reasonable  compromise.  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  agree,  too, 
that  we  had  a  bad  deck  to  start  with. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  say  we  should  vote 
the  conference  report  down,  but  the  par- 
liamentary situation  is  such  that  if  we 
were  to  go  to  conference,  we  could  not 
come  back  with  a  bill  that  would  coin- 
cide with  the  gentleman's  ideas  anyway. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Correct.  I  tried  to  make 
that  clear  in  my  opening  remarks.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  clear  what  this  Member's 
views  are,  because  I  did  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report,  but  what  I  was  trying  to 
do  in  asking  Members  to  vote  against  it 
is  to  gain  a  suflBcient  number  of  votes 
against  it  to  insure  that  a  veto  would 
be  sustained. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions conference  report.  As  the  debate 
today  has  clearly  pointed  out,  the  $1.76 
billion  in  increases  over  the  President's 
budget  requests  are  neither  prudent,  nor 
are  they,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Nation. 

I  am  also  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
approach  of  the  legislation  in  the  area 
of  occupational  safety  and  health.  Safety 
and  health  hazards  are  not  simply  a 
factor  of  the  size  of  a  business  or  the 
niunber  of  employees.  A  more  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  legitimate  concerns 
that  have  been  raised  by  small  business- 
men lies  in  the  area  of  providing  tech- 
nical assistance  to  those  who  request 
help  in  how  the  standards  apply  to  their 
operations.  I  will  be  introducing  in  the 
immediate  future  an  amendment  to  the 
Williams-Steiger  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970  that  will  allow 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  provide  on- 
site  consultation  in  a  responsible  and 
effective  way.  I  am  confident  that  this  is 
the  approach  that  should  prevail  in  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  this  important 
matter. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  defeated.  I  do  so  with 
some  reluctance  because  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  provisions  adopted 
concerning  the  National  Institute  for 
Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive 
Diseases  (NIAMD).  The  conference  re- 
port provides  for  a  needed  increase  In 
funds  and  personnel  in  the  area  of  dia- 
betes research,  and  includes  the  language 
of  the  Senate  report  calling  for  the  initi- 
ation of  four  to  six  regional  research 
centers  throughout  the  Nation.  It  also 
calls  for  a  report  of  the  progress  made 
in  these  matters  to  be  presented  at  next 
year's  appropriations  hearings. 

My  colleagues  may  remember  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
May  3.   1972,   concerning   diabetes   re- 


search. At  that  time,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  offered  an 
amendment  to  elevate  the  level  of  re- 
search on  diabetes  within  the  Institute. 
He  was  joined  in  this  effort  by  Minority 
Leader  Ford,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Frey)  ,  and  myself.  The  amendment 
was  withdrawn  on  the  assurances  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  (Mr. 
Staggers)  that  hearings  would  be  held 
on  this  problem.  I  strongly  feel  that 
these  provisions  in  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  are  another  solid  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  hope  that 
they  will  be  included  in  any  further 
legislation  considered  by  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
commending  the  gentleman  on  his  excel- 
lent presentation  of  his  opposition  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  bill  was  before 
the  House,  the  gentleman"  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood)  gave  us  some  fig- 
ures indicating  that  the  total  funding 
for  these  purposes  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  more  than  $100  billion.  Is  it 
true  that  this  bill.  Involved  with  deficien- 
cies of  the  supplementaries,  plus  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fund  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $100  billion? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  the  biggest  bill  we  have 
to  contend  with,  over  and  above  the  de- 
fense bill,  when  we  take  into  accoimt  the 
social  security  trust  fimd.  It  is  now  at  an 
overall  level  of  $96  billion  but  then  as  I 
indicated,  we  have  not  funded  higher 
education  and  emergency  school  assist- 
ance and  OEO  and  vocational  rehabili- 
tation and  some  programs  for  the  aging, 
and  that  will  take  it  well  over  $100  bil- 
lion. This  is  a  whopping  big  bill. 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
15417  as  reported  by  the  conference 
committee  includes  a  provision  which  has 
the  effect  of  exempting  employers  with 
15  or  fewer  employees  from  enforcement 
of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  for  1  year.  This  provision  resulted 
from  floor  amendments  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  which  reflected  the 
deep  concern  of  a  majority  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  over  the  treat- 
ment of  small  business  imder  OSHA.  The 
House  amendment  provided : 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  to  pay  the  salaries  of  any 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  who 
inspect  firms  employing  twenty-five  per- 
sons or  less  for  compliance  with  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

An  identical  amendment  was  rejected 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  only  three  votes 
in  the  Senate.  Senator  Curtis  then 
offered  an  amendment,  which  differed 
only  In  that  It  specifled  firms  employing 
15  persons  or  less,  and  this  amendment 
was  approved  by  the  Senate.  The  confer- 
ence committee  has  adopted  the  nimiber 
of  "15  or  fewer"  employees. 

As  the  author  of  the  amendment,  it 
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was  my  intention  that  the  term  "firms" 
as  it  appears  in  the  provision  be  used  in 
the  broadest  sense  as  a  term  applicable 
to  any  type  of  employer  in  any  type  of 
business  or  manufacturing  establishment 
regardless  of  his  association  or  affiliation 
with  larger  entities,  whether  they  be 
corporate,  partnership  or  other. 

The  debate  during  consideration  of  my 
amendment  supports  this  interpretation. 
Discussion  focused  exclusively  upon  the 
number  of  employees  of  businessmen  who 
should  be  subject  to  OSHA  inspection. 
The  supporters  of  the  amendment  men- 
tioned a  wide  variety  of  small  businesses 
which  have  faced  severe  difficulties  in  at- 
tempting to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  OSHA,  including  automobile 
dealers,  farmers,  body  shops,  homebuild- 
ers,  wash  plants,  barber  shops,  grocery 
stores,  sheet  metal  and  roofing  com- 
panies, petroleum  marketers,  country 
grain  elevators,  service  stations,  plumb- 
ing and  heating  companies,  paint  shops, 
and  boat  yards.  It  was  my  intention,  and 
that  of  those  Congressmen  who  men- 
tioned the  above  businesses,  that  they  be 
excluded  for  1  year  if  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  each  business  establishment  is 
15  or  fewer.  The  problems  arose  because 
of  the  small  size  of  the  business  estab- 
lishment involved  and  the  relief  sought 
should  be  extended  equally  to  those  small 
businessmen  who  are  affected. 

Both  the  supporters  and  opponents  of 
the  provision  In  both  Houses  used  the 
terms  "firms,"  "employers,"  "businesses," 
"operators,"  and  "establishments"  in- 
terchangeably Indicating  a  common  un- 
derstanding that  the  provision  is  not 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness involved  or  its  relationship  with 
other  businesses.  There  was  no  discus- 
sion relating  to  whether  the  exemption 
should  be  based  on  any  other  factor  than 
size. 

Debate  on  the  provision  centered 
around  the  question  of  whether  there 
should  be  any  exemption  on  the  basis  of 
size,  and  if  so  where  the  cutoff  should 
be.  As  one  supporter  of  the  provision 
acknowledged,  the  figure  25  was  chosen 
because  the  "figure  of  25  employees  is  one 
commonly  used  in  Federal  legislation  to 
denote  small  businesses  and  is  a  reason- 
able one."  Opponents  estimated  that 
placing  the  cutoff  at  25  would  exempt 
90  percent  of  the  firms  now  covered  by 
OSHA.  This  estimate  seems  clearly  based 
on  the  assumption  that  all  employers 
with  25  or  fewer  employees  would  be 
exempt.  Opposition  based  on  the  large 
number  of  employers  which  would  be 
exempt  appears  to  have  been  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  Senate  defeat  of  the 
amendment  setting  the  cutoff  at  25,  and 
an  amendment  setting  the  cutoff  at 
15  was  later  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  these  comments 
at  this  time  In  order  to  help  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  this  1-year 
moratorium  on  OSHA  inspections  of 
small  businessmen.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
that  the  most  inclusive  definition  pos- 
sible be  given  to  the  term  "firms."  And 
I  know  it  Is  also  the  hope  of  the  Con- 
gress  that  the   rules   and   regulations 


which  have  been  drawn  up  pursuant  to 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
will  be  reviewed  carefully  to  eliminate  all 
uruiecessary  burdensome  aspects. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shriver^  . 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  question  concerning  conference  item 
No.  70  which  you  might  clear  up.  The 
language  in  question  provides  that  ap- 
propriations to  "special  institutions,  such 
as  Howard,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
and  Modrl  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf,  be  treated  as  lump-svun  grants. 

My  question  is,  "Will  this  language 
effect  in  any  way  the  existing  contracts 
between  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  Gal- 
laudet  College  for  the  Deaf  and  NTID 
which  were  required  in  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  89-694  ana  Public  Law  89-36 
for  the  purpose  of  supervising  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  programs  for  deaf  edu- 
cation?" As  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, HEW  is  now  supervising  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  mandated  programs  for 
these  two  institutions. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  purpose  of  this  language  is 
to  allow  the  special  institutions  to  ac- 
count for  their  fimds  on  the  same  basis 
that  other  colleges  and  imiversities 
across  the  Nation,  who  receive  federally 
appropriated  funds,  do.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  contravene  preexisting  con- 
tracts which  were  undertaken  by  HEW 
at  our  direction  to  supervise  our  man- 
dated program  for  MSSD  and  NTID. 
This  language  does  not  affect  the  con- 
tracts between  HEW  and  NTID  and 
Gallaudet  College  for  MSSD. 
Mr.  SHRIVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  certainly  feel  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  made  a  very 
presentable  case,  but  we  worked  long  and 
hard  in  the  committee.  We  thought  we 
brought  out  a  good  bill  here. 

I  voted  against  the  Hathaway  amend- 
ment when  it  was  offered  on  the  floor. 

I  might  say  that  the  chairman  and 
the  committee  have  worked  hard  in  the 
conference,  laboriously  hour  after  hour 
and  day  after  day.  I  do  not  like  every- 
thing in  this  bill,  but  it  is  the  best  we 
could  get,  therefore  I  am  voting  for  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  fiscal  1973 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  The  bill 
represents  literally  thousands  of  hours 
of  work  on  the  part  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  subcommittee  members  and 
I  would  hope  my  colleagues  will  endorse 
our  efforts.  I  believe  the  House  conferees 
did  a  commendable  job  in  eliminating 
$816  million  of  the  Senate  increases 
which  were  written  into  its  version  of 
the  bill. 

There  is  no  need  to  catalog  all  the 
many  important  programs  for  which 
funds  are  contained  In  this  measure. 
These  were  discussed  in  sufficient  detail 


during  floor  consideration  in  June.  Suf- 
fice it  to  point  out  that  this  bill  contains 
funds  for  such  important  actvities  as 
mental  health;  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  programs;  disease  prevention;  as- 
sistance to  our  hard-pressed  medical  and 
nursing  schools;  elementary,  secondary, 
and  vocational  education;  libraries  and 
instructional  equipment. 

These  programs  affect  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  a  vital  and  immediate 
way. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  this 
bill  which  contains  $30.5  billion  in  con- 
trollable expenditures  is  unconscionably 
high.  I  reject  that  assertion.  The  ad- 
ministration is  requesting  over  $85  bil- 
lion in  defense  spending  for  fiscal  1973. 
Is  35  percent  of  that  figure  too  much  to 
spend  on  the  health,  education  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  our  citizens? 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  adding 
$1.7  billion  to  the  administration's  budg- 
et request,  which  this  bill  admittedly 
does,  is  Irresponsible.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion itself  has  added  some  $4  billion  to 
its  defense  program  requests  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  Moreover  the 
Federal  Government  provides  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  the  form  of  direct 
and  indirect  subsidies  to  private  indus- 
tries. Weighed  in  balance,  is  a  $1.7-bll- 
lion  increase  for  the  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic an  irresponsible  action?  I  think  not. 
I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15417  by  an  over- 
whelming margin. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  before  it  today  a  bill  intended  to 
continue  and  expand  important  social 
and  educational  programs.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  pressures  to  "look  good  while 
doing  good"  seem  to  have  triumphed  at 
the  expense  of  responsible  action  to  deal  n 
with  our  real  needs. 

The  schools,  colleges,  and  hospitals  in 
my  district  urgently  need  the  fvmds  the 
President  requested  for  this  bill.  But 
election-year  politics  have  pressured  the 
other  body  into  promising  much  more 
than  we  can  deliver.  President  Nixon  re- 
quested a  $28.77  billion  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation this  year:  nearly  $8  billion 
more  than  we  spent  in  this  area  just  2 
years  ago.  The  proposed  budget  includes 
major  increases  for  mental  health,  health 
research,  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation, vocational  education,  jobs  for 
welfare  recipients,  and  social  security 
programs. 

The  House  of  Representatives  added 
new  funds  for  disadvantaged  children, 
bilingual  education,  impact  aid,  and  vo- 
cational education.  I  think  these  in- 
creases were  justified.  I  supported  them 
and  will  continue  to  support  them. 

But  the  tendency  to  pile  promises 
higher  and  deeper  brings  to  us  today  a 
bill  nearly  $2  billion  more  than  the  Pres- 
ident requested.  And  this  bill  does  not 
include  the  massive  costs  of  the  new 
Higher  Education  Act,  $2  billion;  the 
new  20-percent  social  security  increase, 
$3.7  billion;  the  new  desegregation  aid 
bills,  $2  billion;  and  the  new  vocations^ 
rehabUltation   and    aging   bills — all   of 
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which  would  properly  be  funded  in  a 
liabor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 

Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
"social  services"  section  is  included,  how- 
ever, and,  as  recent  newspaper  articles 
have  demonstrated,  this  program  alone 
is  expected  to  end  up  overrunning  the 
budget  up  to  $3.5  billion  more. 

The  dollar  figures  glitter  before  us, 
but  what  we  are  really  facing  Is  the 
probability  of  a  veto,  a  long  delay,  and 
a  tax  increase  if  we  pass  this  bill.  My 
friends  in  education  know  how  much  a 
veto  costs  them  in  time  and  effective- 
ness and  therefore  I  am  confident  they 
will  understand  why  I  will  not  support 
this  conference  report. 

The  only  way  we  will  got  the  fimds 
educators  desperately  need  is  to  send 
the  President  a  responsible  bill.  The 
one  before  us  is  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  include  some 
background  material  on  the  budget  fig- 
ures and  recent  investigations  that  un- 
derlie my  decision  on  this  bill. 
The  Seceetaby  op 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  7. 1972. 
Hon.  Victor  V.  Veyset, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Veysey:  The  HEW  part  of  the 
FY  73  Labor  and  HEW  Appropriation  Confer- 
ence Report  Is  $1.8  billion  over  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  request  and  falls  to  limit 
the  rapidly  Increasing  and  uncontrolled 
spending  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  The  Federal  deficit  would  be  seri- 
ously enlarged  by  enactment  of  this  bill,  an 
aualvsis  of  which  Is  enclosed. 


It  Is  anticipated  that  the  Conference  Re- 
port on  the  FY  73  Labor  and  HEW  Appropria- 
tion Bill  will  reach  the  Floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  next  Tuesday,  August  8. 
I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the  Conference 
Report  when  It  comes  before  you. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Facts  About  Labor-HEW  Appropriation 
Bill— H.R.  15417 

1.   THE   FIGURES 

1972  appropriation $27,  403,  058,  000 

1973  appropriation: 

President's  budget 28,776,633,000 

Conference  action 30,538,919.000 

Excess  over  budget +1,762,  286,000 

1973  President's  request  compared  to  House, 
Senate,  and  conference  action 

President's  original  request.  $27,  344,  351,  000 

Presidential  amendments 
resulting  from  new  legis- 
lation      -J- 1,432,  282,  000 


President's  request,  as 

amended 28,776,633,000 

Congressional  increases: 

House  Increase -1-1,269,856,000 

Senate       Increase       over 

House +1,308,441,000 

Senate  bill 31.354,930,000 

Less:  Conference  Action..       —816,011,000 

Conference    bill 30.538,919,000 

Net  increase  of  con- 
ference over  Presi- 
dent's amended  re- 
quest        -i^  1,762,  286,  000 

[Dollars  in  mjllians| 


In  summary,  the  Conference  bill  would 
appropriate  $30.5  billion  for  programs  of 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies. 
This  is  nearly  $1.8  billion  higher  than  the 
President's  budget  request.  This  Increase  is 
entirely  in  the  HEW  portion  of  the  bill. 

2.    THIS    IS     NOT    THE     WHOLE     STORY     ON     HEW 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A.  There  remains  $4.7  billion  requested  last 
January — but  not  yet  considered  by  Con- 
gress and  not  included  in  this  bill  because 
of  lacic  of  timely  authorlaztions — for  higher 
education,  emergency  school  assistance, 
economic  opportunity  programs,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  programs  for  the  aging. 
Only  time  will  tell  what  final  Congressional 
action  produces  by  way  of  budget  overruns 
for  these  items. 

B.  The  dollar  totals  carried  in  the  bill  do 
not  show  an  Increase  for  so-called  social 
services  for  welfare  recipients  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  Increasing  Federal  matching  In 
1973  by  as  much  as  S3.5  billion  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  This  Is  a  hidden  time  bomb. 
The  Senate  bill  attempted  to  put  a  ceiling 
on  social  service  expenditures  which  would 
have  reduced  this  hidden  overrun  by  $2.3 
billion.  The  Conference  rejected  the  Senate 
proposal,  thus  setting  the  stage  for  a  1973 
supplemental  of  as  much  as  $3.5  billion. 

C.  The  Conference  bill  ignores  the  Presi- 
dent's  appeal  to  restrain  Federal  spending. 
The  appropriations  recommended  would  ag- 
gravate the  Federal  deficit  which  must  be 
brought  under  control.  In  a  special  message 
of  July  26.  the  President  said  that  the  esti- 
mated 1973  deficit  Is  already  $7  billion  higher 
than  the  January  estimate.  He  also  said: 
"Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding:  If  bills 
come  to  my  desk  calling  for  excessive  spend- 
mg  which  threaten  the  Federal  budget,  I  will 
veto  them." 


1973 


1971 
comparable 


1972 
comparable 


President's 
budget 


Deparlment  of  Labor ..  J1.342 

Oeparlment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; 
Health; 

Mental  tiealth 412 

Other  health  delivery  and  serv- 
ices   . 

Health  manpower 

Health  research. .     

Subtotal.  Health  .         

Iducalion' 

tiementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation...   

School    assistance   in    federally 
affected  areas .  


$3.  676 


639 


$2. 967 


645 


Conference 
bill 


J2. 967 


814 


1.  Ill 

429 
1, 253 

1,413 

674 

1,544 

^270 

1.320 

534 

1,659 

4,158 

1.577 

846 

1.878 

3.205 

5.115 

1.723 
550 

1,777 
612 

1.787 
431 

2,033 
681 

1973 


1971  1972     President's 

comparable    comparable  budget 


Conference 
bill 


Vocational  and  adult  education...  $484 

Other  education 467 

Subtotal,  Education 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

Public  assistance 

WIN 

Other  SRS 

Subtotal, SRS 

Social  Security  Administration... 

Other  DHEWi 

Total,  OHEW 

Related  agencies 

Grand  total,  Labor-HEW  bill 20,783 


$540 
592 


$542 
575 


$659 
752 


3,224 

3,521 

3,335 

4,126 

9, 682 

12,215 
259 
106 

13, 345 
455 
215 

13,345 

98 

455 

74 

219 

9,854 

12,580 

14,015 

14,019 

2, 942 

3,057 

4,002 

4,002 

131 

164 

149 

155 

19,356 

23,  592 

25,659 

27,417 

85 

134 

151 

154 

27, 403 


28, 777 


30, 538 


'  Includes  special  institutions  (e.g.,  Howard  University  and  Gallaudet  College)  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  7,  19721 

Back   Door   Revenue   Shahimg — ^And   on   a 

Bic  Scale 

(By  Jodie  Allen) 
While  debate  rages  In  the  halls  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  over  rev- 
enue sharing  and  welfare  relief  for  hard- 
pressed  states  and  localities,  a  mtiltl-bllllon 
dollar  program  of  flacal  relief  for  states  Is 
quietly  being  Implemented  under  a  little 
noticed  provision  of  the  Federal  welfare  law 
which  provides  federal  matching  for  8tat« 
expenditures  on  "social  services"  for  needy 
persons.  A  recent  action  by  the  Senate-House 
Conferees  on  the  1973  HEW  appropriation 
bill  on  August  2  seems  to  assure  that  almoet 


$4  billion  for  "social  services"  will  be  added 
to  the  President's  budget  with  little  debate 
and  with  virtually  no  public  attention. 

Program  Increases  of  this  magnitude  are 
usually  front  page  news,  particularly  In  an 
administration  highly  concerned  over  the 
prospect  of  a  record-breaking  budget  deficit. 
The  reason  for  this  strange  turn  of  events 
lies  In  the  pectillar  history  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  social  service  program. 

There  are  three  features  of  the  social  serv- 
ice authority  which  explain  Its  unique  poten- 
tial for  breaking  the  federal  bank.  The  first 
la  that  the  language  of  the  social  service  pro- 
visions, as  modified  by  a  series  of  liberalizing 
amendments  during  the  1960s,  is  remark- 
ably broad.  The  services  covered  include  any 


"services  to  a  family  or  any  member  thereof 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  rehabilitating, 
reuniting  or  strengthening  the  family,  and 
such  other  services  as  will  assist  members  of 
a  family  to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  the 
maximum  self-support  and  personal  Inde- 
pendence." F^irthermore  such  services  may 
be  provided  not  only  to  current  welfare 
recipients  but,  since  1965  to  former  or  poten- 
tial recipients  as  well. 

Without  even  stretching  the  Imagination' 
It  would  seem  that  practically  the  entire 
gamut  of  services  provided  by  state  and 
localities  for  their  citizens — including  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  Job  training  and  coun- 
selling, child  care,  foster  care,  family  plan- 
ning, family  counselling  and  referral,  protec- 
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tive  services  for  dependent  persons,  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  services,  com- 
munity health  services,  homemaker  services, 
nonformal  or  compensatory  education,  and 
infomation  and  referral  services  of  all  sorts — 
might  easily  be  justified  at  least  in  part  as 
deserving  of  federal  support  under  the 
amendments.  In  fact  the  only  services  .spe- 
cifically excluded  from  support  are  public 
scliool  education  and  Institutional  care  and 
the  only  additional  limitation  appears  to  be 
a  vaguely  worded  caveat  In  a  HEW  memo- 
randum to  the  states  that  they  must  "sig- 
nificantly expand."  not  merely  re-fund  exist- 
ing services.  And  to  make  it  all  easier,  since 
1967  the  law  has  allowed  the  states  not  only 
to  provide  such  services  themselves  but  to 
purchase  such  services  from  other  public 
a:id  private  agencies  with  federal  support. 

The  second  striking  feature  is  that  the 
terms  of  the  federal  support  are  extremely 
attractive.  For  every  $25  the  states  or  locali- 
ties proffer  for  these  services  the  Feds  will 
supply  another  $75.  The  Talmadge  amend- 
ments of  1971  went  this  one  better  and  al- 
lowed 90  federal  dollars  for  every  10  state  or 
local  dollars  If  the  services  provided  were 
such  as  to  enhance  the  employablUty  of  cur- 
rent, former  or  potential  welfare  recipients. 
(This  largesse  should  be  compared  the  rela- 
tively miserly  50  per  cent  matching  which  Is 
all  most  large  states  can  receive  on  actual 
cash  grants  to  recipients.) 

Last  and  best  there  Is  the  "open-end"  fi- 
nancing provision — which  means  exactly 
what  it  sounds  like.  Unlike  most  federal 
authorizations  for  which  a  fixed  amount  is 
appropriated  by  Congress  each  year,  the 
social  service  fund  Is  essentially  a  bottom- 
less pit.  As  Is  the  case  for  public  assistance 
cash  payments,  whatever  amount  of  money 
states  and  localities  express  willingness  and 
ability  to  spend  for  social  services  in  a  given 
year,  the  federal  government  must  stand 
ready  to  match  at  $3  or  more  for  1. 

Given  these  generous  provisions,  the  only 
thing  that  is  hard  to  understand  about  the 
social  service  program  Is  why  it  Is  not  already 
the  largest  domestic  program  in  the  federal 
budget.  In  fact  most  states  were  slow  to 
recognize  the  potential  of  the  social  service 
program.  In  1964  only  $75  million  in  federal 
dollars  went  to  social  services.  By  1963  the 
federal  cost  had  risen  to  the  still  modest  level 
of  S230  million  and  by  1969,  even  after  a  one 
year  increase  of  59  per  cent  the  federal  share 
was  still  only  $366  million.  A  few  sharp  state 
officials  however  were  beginning  to  catch  on. 
One  state,  California,  had  by  1970  managed  to 
corner  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  total  service 
budget  of  S500  million  for  that  year  largely 
through  the  cleverness  of  a  consultant  to 
the  California  State  Assembly,  Tom  Joe.  In  a 
fascinating  article  In  the  June  17,  1972,  issue 
of  the  "National  Journal,"  John  Iglehart 
has  traced  the  subsequent  Involvement  of  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Joe  who.  as  part  of  the  en- 
tourage accompanying  former  HEW  Secretary 
Finch  to  Washington  from  California,  has 
subsequently  stayed  on  at  HEW.  There,  In  an 
informal  capacity,  he  has  spread  the  glad 
tidings  of  largesse  to  other  less  favored 
states — to  the  ultimate  discomfort  of  the 
admlnstration. 

For  discomforted  indeed  are  HEW  budget 
managers.  FYom  a  sleepy  little  sub-billion 
dollar  program,  social  services  htis  In  the 
last  several  months  skyrocketed  with  a  mul- 
tl-blllion  dollar  flare  likely  to  eclipse  In  Im- 
portance both  the  much  heralded  revenue 
sharing  propsals  now  being  debated  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the  now  be- 
leaguered welfare  reform  package  with  Its 
promise  of  some  $2  billion  In  state  welfare 
savings. 

Picking  up  the  thread  of  our  chronology 
we  find  that  by  fiscal  year  1971  the  federal 
share  of  social  service  expenditures  had 
climbed  to  almost  $700  million  with  the  Con- 
gress Ignoring  a  request  by  the  administra- 
tion in  its  budget  for  that  year  to  impose  a 
10  per  cent  celling  on  expenditure  Increases 


over  the  previous  year  (a  request  repeated 
and  again  denied  in  the  administration  FY 

72  budget).  In  FY  72  social  services  again 
surprise  deveryone  by  outstripping  the  orig- 
inal administration  estimate  of  $838  million 
by  at  least  another  $450  million  and,  by 
some  estimates  by  perhaps,  as  much  as  $750 
million.  In  either  case  the  federal  govern- 
ment Is  thus  already  spending  at  the  rate  of 
over  $1.3  billion  a  year  on  social  services — 
an  amovmt  almoet  twice  that  expended  in 
the  previous  year  and  already  larger  than 
the  administration's  $1.2  blUlon  request  for 
the  upcoming  fiscal  year,  1973. 

But  that  discrepancy  must  be  counted  as 
minor.  For  while  the  Congress  has  been  con- 
sidering the  HETW  request,  the  states  have 
quietly  been  revising  drastically  their  esti- 
mates of  federal  dollars  required  in  FY  73. 
In  May  to  the  consternation  of  HEW  offi- 
cials a  new  estimate  of  $2.2  billion,  almost 
twice  the  administration's  1973  budget  re- 
quest of  $1.2  billion,  was  computed.  The  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  alerted  to 
the  danger  added  to  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill  a  celling  of  $2,5  billion  on  soci.il  service 
expenditures.  But  pressure  from  governors 
and  state  officials  anxious  to  cash  in  on  the 
bounty  proved  too  strong  and.  wtlh  virtually 
no  public  attention,  the  limitation  was 
dropped  in  the  Conference  Committee  de- 
spite assertions  In  the  conference  report  Is- 
sued on  August  2  that  the  conferees  "agreed 
with  the  basic  premises  of  the  Senate 
amendment :  ( 1 )  to  Insure  fiscal  control  over 
a  program  which  Is  presently  Increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate  and  (2)  to  Insure  that 
funds  are  disbursed  prudentally  and  effec- 
tively." 

But  the  conferees  literally  didn't  know  the 
half  of  the  matter.  For  by  the  end  of  June 
the  states  had  set  their  sights  far  higher 
than  a  mere  $2.2  billion — In  fact  having 
doubled  the  estimate  once,  they  decided  to 
do  It  again  this  time  submitting  a  total  YY 

73  request  of  almost  $5  billion,  a  quadrupl- 
ing in  expenditures  over  the  previous  year 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  much  publicized 
revenue  sharing  program.  And  there  is  unan- 
imous agreement  on  the  Hill  and  In  HEW 
that  that  estimate  Is  probably  too  low. 

Fortunately  it  Is  not  necessary  to  question 
the  efficacy  or  relative  utility  of  social  serv- 
ices In  order  to  question  the  desirability  of 
this  turn  of  events.  It  Is  fortunate  In  that 
no  one  seems  to  have  any  clear  Idea  of  what 
the  money  Is  being  spent  on. 

But  apart  from  the  merits  of  social  serv- 
ices per  se  three  things  are  abundantly 
clear: 

1.  A  huge  sum  of  taxpayer  money  Is  being 
distributed  among  states  In  a  quixotic  fash- 
ion unrelated  either  to  relative  need  or  to 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  states  to  use 
the  money  constructively. 

2.  It  Is  not  possible  for  states  and  local 
governments  to  achieve  a  four-fold  expan- 
sion In  services  of  any  kind  in  one  year  (on 
top  of  a  doubling  the  previous  year)  and  par- 
ticularly not  In  services  of  a  type  for  which 
no  clearly  successful  record  of  performance 
has  yet  been  demonstrated,  even  on  a  mod- 
est scale. 

3.  Even  If  the  money  Is  In  fact  expended 
for  the  purposes  Intended,  serious  imbal- 
ances are  occurring  within  state  expendi- 
tures patterns  between  social  service  activi- 
ties for  low  Income  populations  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  and  service  both  to  this 
population  and  to  other  groups  in  the  popu- 
lation. 

To  Illustrate  these  points  one  need  only 
look  at  a  few  states.  In  1971  Mississippi 
spent  about  $950,000  on  social  services.  Its 
estimated  expenditures  for  1972  Increased 
by  88  per  cent  to  $1.8  million.  In  1973  Missis- 
sippi now  estimates  It  will  spend  some  $460 
million  on  social  services,  over  250  times  the 
amount  It  spent  the  previous  year. 

Two  other  comparisons  are  equally  Inter- 
esting. If  Mississippi's  social  service  bene- 


fits were  spent  entirely  on  welfare  recipi- 
ents, it  would  turn  out  that  Mississippi  would 
be  spending  some  $1,625  per  welfare  recipi- 
ent on  social  services,  or  about  $6,500  per 
year  on  a  family  of  four  (a  number  familiar 
to  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion). Apart  from  the  striking  generosity  of 
this  allotment  it  Is  interesting  to  compare 
this  expenditure  with  the  maximum  welfare 
cash  grant  which  such  a  family  If  it  had  no 
other  income  could  receive  in  Mississippi. 
That  amount  is  $720.  And  lastly  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  If,  as  is  likely,  most 
of  the  $460  million  In  federal  dollars  is  used 
simply  to  support  existing  state  and  local 
services  In  Mississippi,  this  amount  alone 
will  account  for  over  half  of  the  current 
total  Mississippi  state  budget. 

Other  examples  abound.  Maryland's  esti- 
mated expenditures  will  grow  from  a  1971 
level  of  $15  million  to  an  estimated  level  of 
almost  $420  million  In  ;973.  At  this  point 
Maryland  will  be  spending  some  $1,650  per 
welfare  recipient  or  about  $6,600  for  a  family 
of  four.  Georgia  plans  to  expand  its  program 
from  a  1971  level  of  $12  million  to  a  1973 
level  of  over  S220  million.  New  York  will  ex- 
pand from  $67  million  1971  to  $850  million, 
Illinois  from  $24  million  to  over  $180  mil- 
lion. Faced  with  an  unplanned  increase  in 
the  President's  budget  of  at  least  $3.6  billion 
and  the  frightening  potential  of  even  more 
staggering  increases  to  come  (the  estimates 
are  from  $6  to  8  billion  In  the  next  fiscal 
year)  there  appears  to  be  little  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  or,  perhaps,  wants  to  do  to 
stem  the  fiowlng  tide.  To  "close  the  end"  on 
social  services  would  require  legislative  ac- 
tion and.  as  has  already  been  demonstrated 
by  the  recent  action  of  the  appropriation 
conferees,  such  action  is  unlikely  to  be 
forthcoming,  particularly  In  an  election 
year,  given  the  opposition  to  such  a  change 
that  would  be  generated  by  enthusiastic 
state  and  local  officials  who  have  suddenly 
discovered  that  there  is  indeed  a  pot  of  gold 
at  the  end  of  the  federal  rainbow. 

There  Is  also  the  difficult  problem  of  de- 
vising a  formula  which,  at  once,  distributes 
the  fund  among  the  states  in  at  least  some 
vague  relationship  to  need  and  current  fis- 
cal effort;  maintains  each  of  the  states  at 
least  at  their  current  level  of  expenditures 
and  probably  allows  some  Increase  (a  practi- 
cal necessity  to  ensure  acceptance  of  any  for- 
mula) :  and,  at  the  same  time  sets  a  reason- 
able dollar  limit  on  the  total  budget. 

Despite  the  practical  and  political  difficul- 
ties Involved,  however,  it  is  clear  that  some- 
thiivg  constructive  must  be  done,  not  simply 
to  control  a  runaway  program,  but  to  Insure 
that  the  monies  are  distributed  equitably 
among  states  and  that  real  and  needed  pub- 
lic services  are  produced  in  the  process. 
Surely  some  more  rational  basis  must  exist 
for  distributing  several  billion  dollars  of  tax- 
payer money  than  one  depending  upon  tlie 
relative  ambition  and  ingenuity  of  a  few 
state  and  federal  officials. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
15417,  appropriating  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

No  section  of  the  entire  Federal  budget 
deals  more  directly  with  the  well-being 
of  every  citizen  than  does  the  legislation 
now  before  us.  The  more  than  $30  billion 
which  it  provides  fund  essential  pro- 
grams in  employment,  manpower  train- 
ing, health,  and  education — programs 
that  constitute  the  very  guts  of  our 
struggle  to  turn  around  our  Nation's 
priorities. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  specific  items  in 
this  legislation  which,  given  time,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  in  detail.  However,  I  would 
like  to  make  specisd  note  of  one  pro- 
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gram  in  particular — the  Federal  assault 
against  childhood  lead  poisoning,  for 
which  this  bill  provides  $14  million. 

Undoubtedly,  there  are  some  who  feel 
that  lead  poisoning  is  a  small  thing — a 
little  horror  compared  to  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  urban  centers  resemble  the  barren 
craters  of  the  moon.  But  as  Jack  New- 
field  has  written,  this  "little  horror"  of 
lead  poisoning  in  a  very  special  prism 
through  which  we  can  see  with  piercing 
clarity,  a  rainbow  of  the  much  larger 
horrors  that  plague  our  society:  Racism, 
decaying  cities,  inadequate  health  care, 
demented  priorities. 

Sometimes  it  is  called  the  "silent  epi- 
demic," sometimes  it  is  referred  to  as 
"ghetto  malaria."  But  no  matter  what  it 
is  called,  the  fact  remains  that  childhood 
lead  poisoning  continues  needlessly  to 
plague  the  children  of  America.  Each 
year  thousands  of  young  children  are 
afflicted  by  this  dread  disease.  The  exact 
number  of  youngsters  poisoned  remains 
unknown,  for  there  are  still  far  too  few 
programs  to  screen  children  for  this  dis- 
ease. Even  so,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  estimated 
that  each  year  some  400,000  children  are 
subjected  to  lead-based  paint  poisoning. 
As  a  result,  some  16,000  youngsters  re- 
quire treatment.  An  additional  3,200 
suffer  moderate  to  severe  brain  damage. 
And  800  are  so  severely  afflicted  that  they 
require  institutionalization  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives. 

And  for  another  200  children  there  Is 
no  future  at  all — not  even  the  empty 
existence  of  a  lifetime  of  hospital  care — 
for  they  will  die  as  a  result  of  this  crip- 
pler  of  young  children.  Two  hundred 
children  a  year. 

In  the  words  of  HEWs  Bureau  of 
Community  Environmental  Manage- 
ment, what  this  adds  up  to  is  a  "disease 
more  prevalent  than  polio  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Salk  vaccine." 

But  the  real  tragedy  is  that  the  disease 
of  childhood  lead  poisoning  is  totally 
manmade  and  totally  preventable.  It  is 
not  some  rare  malady  waiting  for  a  mir- 
acle cure.  It  exists  only  because  we  let 
it  exist. 

Three  years  ago  I  inti-oduced  legislation 
to  begin  a  Federal  program  to  come  to 
grips  with  this  crlppler  and  killer  of 
young  children.  Subsequently,  Senator 
Kennedy  introduced  companion  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate.  Finally,  after  2  years 
of  intensive  effort,  with  the  special  aid 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Peimsylvania  <Mr.  Barrett)  our  Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
was  signed  into  law  on  January  13.  1971. 
In  enacting  this  law.  President  Nixon 
committed  this  Nation  to  a  massive  as- 
sault to  eradicate  the  plight  of  childhood 
lead  poisoning.  That  commitment  re- 
mains unfulfilled. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  this  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  intolerable:  The  victims  of  lead 
poisoning  are  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  of  our  inner  cities,  des- 
tined to  live  in  slum  housing,  without 
enough  to  eat.  and  without  adequate 
medical  care.  They  are  America's  for- 
gotten children,  her  Invisible  children. 
And  the  attitude  of  this  administration 
toward  these  youngsters  has  been  one  of 


cruel  and  callous  disregard.  This  uncon- 
scionable neglect  can  only  be  measured 
in  the  unnecessary  suffering  of  thousands 
of  young  children. 

For  far  too  long,  this  Government  has 
been  allowed  to  close  its  eyes  to  the  plight 
of  these  children.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  now  sustain  a  comprehen- 
sive and  meaningful  program  which  will 
safeguard  their  health  from  this  dread 
disease. 

In  good  part  the  reason  that  lead  poi- 
soning continues  to  be  a  national  peril 
is  that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  willing  to  provide 
sufficient  funding  to  meet  the  menace  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Lead-Based  Paint  Poisoning 
Prevention  Act  authorized  $30  million 
for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972.  the  Nixon 
administration  steadfastly  refused  to  re- 
quest any  money  to  fund  this  act  for  fis- 
cal year  1971  and  only  after  great  pres- 
sure from  myself  and  other  concerned 
citizens  did  it  belatedly  submit  an 
amended  budget  request  for  $2  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  The  Congress— with 
great  credit  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. Mr.  Flood,  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  which  helped  shape  the 
legislation  now  before  us — recognized  the 
total  insufficiency  of  this  request.  But 
still  it  provided  only  $7.5  million  in  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1972— still 
woefully  inadequate  to  meet  the  need. 
For  fiscal  year  1973.  the  fiscal  year  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  conference  report 
now  before  us.  the  administration  re- 
quested $9.5  million.  Forttmately  both 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  recog- 
nized the  inadequacy  of  that  request  and 
the  bill  which  we  are  now  considering 
has  a  total  of  $14  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

While  I  commend  the  conferees  for  not 
being  constrained  by  the  administration's 
totally  insufficient  budget  request.  I  do 
not  believe  that  $14  ndilllon  is  yet  any- 
where near  sufficient.  For  fiscal  year  1972. 
which  ended  on  June  30.  the  regional 
health  directors  of  HEW  had  received— 
as  of  May  5,  1972—61  grant  applications 
from  communities  totalling  about  $16 
million.  This  means  that  actual  grant  re- 
quests— with  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
still  remaining— exceeded  by  more  than 
100  percent  the  available  funds.  And  cer- 
tainly the  amount  of  requests  would  have 
been  much  greater  but  for  the  discour- 
agement potential  applicants  received 
upoh^  finding  how  little  moneys  were 
available  and  how  dilatory  the  adminis- 
tration was  being  in  releasing  funds.  I 
understand,  for  instance,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  had  originally  planned  to 
apply  for  $3  million  in  grant  aid,  but  in 
light  of  the  little  funding  available  re- 
vised that  request  to  $700,000. 

Clearly,  all  factors  Indicate  that  grant 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1973  will  far,  far 
exceed  the  $14  million  provided  In  the 
conference  report. 

The  most  compelling  testimony  to  the 
need  for  far  greater  funds  was  registered, 
perhaps,  by  the  administration  itself.  At 
page  428  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee's  hearings,  part  3.  an  ad- 
ministration statement  acknowledges 
that— 


An  expenditure  of  $25  million  would  sup- 
port a  program  for  appro3tlmately  60  percent 
of  the  children  at  risk. 

Thus,  even  an  appropriation  almost 
twice  that  provided  by  H.R.  15417  would 
still  leave  40  percent  of  the  children,  who 
risk  lead  poisoning,  unscreened  and  un- 
treated. 

And  at  page  473  of  the  same  volume, 
another  administration  statement  ac- 
laiowledges  that,  given  the  administra- 
tion's request  of  $9.5  million,  which  is 
only  $4.5  million  less  than  that  provided 
in  the  bill  before  us,  only  "40  percent  of 
the  estimated  high  risk  population  wUl  be 
under  surveillance  as  a  result  of  the 
screening  programs." 

The  figures  are  clear.  We  are  simply 
consigning  children  to  total  lack  of 
screening  for  lead  poisoning,  and  care,  if 
they  in  fact  have  this  dread  disease. 

On  the  first  day  of  this  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  I  introduced  legislation 
(H.R.  12466)  to  extend  and  expand  the 
Lead -Based  Paint  Poisioning  Prevention 
Act.  And  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  sub- 
sequently. Senator  Kennedy  introduced 
companion  legislation  (S.  3080)  in  the 
other  body. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  which  we  must  launch  to  eradi- 
cate   the    pyght    of    lead    based   paint 
poisoning  from  the  face  of  this  country. 
This  legislation  provides  the  bare  mini- 
mum in  funding  necessary  to  carry  out 
the    program    under    the    Lead-Based 
Paint    Poisoning    Prevention    Act — $50 
million  for  fiscal  year   1973  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  this  legislation — amended  to 
make  it  even  more  potent — has  already 
passed  the  Senate.  My  bill  has  been  re- 
ported  out   by   the   Subcommittee   on 
Housing  to  the  full  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  with  much  credit 
going     to     that     subcommittee's     dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Mr.  Barrett,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  consistently  been  in  the 
forefront    of    the    battle    against    this 
tragic  crlppler  and  killer  of  young  chil- 
dren. Hopefully  this  legislation  will  soon 
reach  the  House  floor,  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  truly  combat  this  dread  disease. 
I  would  like  to  note  that  65  members 
of  the  House  have  joined  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  legislation  to  greatly  increase 
the  lead  poisoning  authorization.  I  be- 
lieve that  both  bipartisan  nature  and 
widely  differing  geographic  representa- 
tion of  these  cosponsors  indicates  the 
growing  awareness  throughout  this  Na- 
tion that  childhood  lead  poisoning  must 
be  eliminated  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  lead  the  way  in  that  effort. 
Edmund  Burke  once  remarked  that 
all  that  Is  necessary  for  the  forces  of  evil 
to  win  the  world  is  for  enough  good  men 
to  do  nothing.  So  it  is  with  lead  poison- 
ing. Either  we  embark  upon  a  meaning- 
ful effort  to  eradicate  this  disease  or  we 
fall.  The  devasting  menace  of  childhood 
lead  poisoning  will  not  fade  away  by  our 
ignoring  it. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations conference  report,  but  I  am 
very  distm-bed  by  one  section  of  the  bill. 
On  one  hand,  it  contains  badly  needed 
money  for  health  and  education  and  so- 
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cial  welfare  programs,  programs  essen- 
tial for  a  decent  Ufe  in  America.  The  bill 
continues  our  commitment  to  improving 
medical  aid  by  encoiuraging  construction 
of  facilities  and  providing  grants  to  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  engaged  in  the 
training  of  doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  and 
related  health  professions.  The  bill  con- 
tinues our  commitment  to  raising  the 
quality  of  education  through  direct  aid 
to  school  systems  and  schools  of  higher 
learning,  as  well  as  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents, and  special  innovative  programs. 
The  bill  continues  our  belief  that  every 
American  is  entitled  to  a  decent  living 
when  he  or  she  is  unable  to  work.  It  pro- 
vides money  for  the  aged,  for  the  dis- 
abled, for  the  veteran,  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

But  amendments  8  and  9,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  pernicious,  regressive  measures  that 
would  negate  the  effects  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  by  exempt- 
ing business  who  employ  less  than  15 

workers.  ,  ^.    4. 

Two  years  ago,  this  House  passed  that 
act  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  309  to 
60.  It  intended  that  every  American 
worker  be  protected  from  unsafe  work- 
ing conditions.  It  realized  that  an  aver- 
age of  55  workers  a  day  were  being  killed 
on  the  job.  It  realized  that  more  than  2.2 
million  people  were  injured  annually  on 
the  job.  It  realized  that  a  yearly  average 
of  390,000  workers  reported  occupational 
diseases,  such  as  limg  cancer,  asbestosis, 
and  heart  disease,  with  thousands  of 
cases  unreported. 

Now,  the  Congress  would  exclude  ap- 
proximately 15  million  workers  from 
safety  rules  and  inspections  provided  for 
under  the  Occupational  Safety  Act. 

These  amendments  are  wrong,  but  I 
will  vote  for  the  bill  because  under  House 
rules  it  cannot  be  amended  and,  I  would 
not  deny  the  benefits  under  the  educa- 
tion, health,  and  social  welfare  provi- 
sions to  the  many  millions  of  citizens 
who  need  the  chance  those  programs 
provide  to  break  out  from  the  vicious- 
ness  of  poverty,  illiteracy,  ill  health,  and 
unemployment. 

The  President  has  threatened  to  veto 
this  appropriations  bill  not  because  it 
exempts  so  many  workers  from  safety 
standards  but  because  he  claims  it  allo- 
cates too  much  money.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  override  any  veto, 
realizing  that  if  the  President  spent  less 
money  on  wasteful  defense  budgets  that 
help  to  finance  stupid,  immoral  wars,  and 
spent  more  money  on  trying  to  improve 
the  quality  of  human  life,  his  budget 
would  eventually  balance. 

H.R.  15417  is  not  a  great  bill,  but  it  is 
better  than  anv  administration  alterna- 
tive, and  I  reluctantly  reiterate  my  sup- 
port for  it. 

Mr.  RQSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  15417,  the  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priations request  for  fiscal  year  1973.  In- 
corporated in  this  report  is  a  $269.9  mil- 
lion request  for  maternal  and  child 
health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  24,  1972,  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  amend  title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  period  within  which  cer- 


tain special  project  grants,  namely,  ma- 
ternal and  chUd  health  care,  could  be 
made.  This  bill  (H.R.  9410)  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  on  July  10, 
1972,  and  It  provides  the  necessary  au- 
thorization for  this  particular  health  care 
appropriation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  members  of  the  appropriations 
conference  committee  for  their  concern 
and  awareness  In  the  area  of  maternal 
and  child  health  care.  The  proposed  in- 
crease of  $18  milUon  over  last  year's 
fimding  for  this  program  represents  a 
significant  step  for  infant  health  care  in 
the  United  States. 

For  too  long  now,  our  national  pedi- 
atric health  care  programs  have  fallen 
short  of  the  demand.  In  both  urban  and 
rural  areas  alike,  our  children  have  been 
grossly  neglected  by  the  overall  nation- 
al health  scheme.  Only  recently  have  we 
begun  to  fund  special  programs  to  insure 
all  of  our  children  the  basic  right  to 
preventive,  as  well  as  corrective  medical 
scrvicGS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  full 
support  of  all  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion and  urge  that  we  adopt  this  con- 
ference report  without  delay. 

I  am  very  gratified  that  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  have  had  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tions for  bilingual  education  by  $15  mU- 
lion  beyond  that  originally  appropriated 
by  the  House  In  June.  I  am  especially 
pleased  as  this  is  the  amount  by  which 
I  sought  to  amend  the  original  bill. 

As  I  have  observed  on  countless  occa- 
sions, the  bilingual  education  pro -ram 
has  been  seriously  underfunded  from  its 
inception.  Only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  estimated  5  million  children  who 
are  considered  to  be  in  need  of  s'^ecial  bi- 
lingual education  have  been  reached.  Al- 
though the  need  Is  far  more  critical 
today  than  when  the  bilingual  education 
program  was  initiated  some  5  years  ago. 
the  administration  requested  hardly 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  such  programs. 

Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Congress  take  the  initiative— in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  leadership  from  the  admin- 
istration— in  renewing  our  commitment 
to    providing   meaningful    bilingual /bi- 
cultural  education  and  in  seeing  to  It 
that  there  are  sufficient  funds  to  Imple- 
ment these  programs.  While  the  total 
amount  is  still  less  than  half  of  the  $135 
million  authorization,  it  will  still  enable 
the  Office  of  Education  to  expand  bilin- 
gual programs  to  locations  now  denied 
this  aid  or  where  there  are  only  a  Umited 
number  of  programs.  By  increasing  title 
VII — ESEA — appropriations  by  $15  mil- 
lion, to  a  level  of  $60  million,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  110  new  projects  can  be 
initiated  and  approximately  90,000  more 
children— almost    double    the    present 
number— can  be  reached.  These  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  particularly  impor- 
tant In  enabling  the  Office  of  Education 
to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  balance  in 
the  allocation  of  title  VII  moneys  with- 
out having  to  shortchange  certain  areas. 


Furthermore,  significantly  increased 
fimds  are  desperately  required  if  the 
needs  of  Spanish-speaking  and  other 
foreign  language-speaking  children  are 
to  be  met  and  if  these  youngsters  are  to 
be  afforded  full  and  equal  educational 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  calling  upon  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  and  certain  other 
increases  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  I 
also  want  to  express  my  very  grave  con- 
cern over  some  speculation  that  this 
measure  may  be  vetoed.  Such  an  ill- 
conceived  move  can  only  do  irreparable 
damage  to  coimtless  educational,  social 
welfare,  job  training,  employment,  and 
manpower  programs.  While  the  confer- 
ence report  is  higher  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  it  is  only  because 
the  administration  has  failed  to  take 
substantive  action  to  reorder  its  own 
distorted  program  priorities  and  to  fur- 
nish any  semblance  of  leadership.  A  veto 
of  this  critical  money  bill  would  be 
wholly  unjustified  and  I  would  urge  the 
President  and  his  advisers  to  very  care- 
fully reconsider  any  possible  moves  in 
this  direction. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
working  for  many  months  on  various 
pieces  of  health  legislation,  both  I  and 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  were 
pleased  to  see  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Health  give  health  legisla- 
tion proper  funding  levels. 

When  the  House  passed  the  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  bill,  I  voted  for  it 
because  of  the  need  to  improve  the  health 
of  Americans. 

But  now  we  are  about  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  this  appropriation 
which  includes  considerably  more  money 
than  the  House  approved  in  areas  in 
which  I  believe  the  House  adequately 
funded.  For  example  a  single  item  in  this 
conference  report — benefits  for  coal 
miners — ^is  the  cause  for  a  $1  biUion  in- 
crease over  the  level  which  the  House 
approved. 

Increases  resulting  from  a  conference 
are  to  be  expected  as  the  natural  result 
of  honest  compromise. 

In  reading  the  report,  I  find  that  the 
increases  are  not  the  result  of  even  in- 
creases for  worthy  programs,  but  instead 
the  total  figure  is  boosted  radically  by 
this  one  item. 

Despite  the  merits  which  I  feel  are 
contained  in  almost  all  other  portions  of 
this  bill,  the  extreme  increase  of  $1  bil- 
lion forces  me  to  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report.  I  certainly  feel  that  the 
health  funding  figures  as  agreed  to  in 
the  conference  are  appropriate  and  I 
support  the  agreements  reached  in  con- 
ference on  this  portion  of  the  bill. 

I  think  this  is  another  example  of 
how  the  vast  bureaucratic  maze  of  HEW 
is  thwarting  the  Congress  opportunity  to 
draw  clear-cut  decisions  on  pressing  im- 
portant domestic  issues. 

Despite  the  overall  benefits  that  would 
be  realized  by  major  portions  of  this 
bill,  we  find  ourselves  voting  up  or  down 
without  being  able  to  correct  ourselves 
on  specific  items.  Additionally  this  points 
up  the  need  for  a  separate  Department  of 
I^alth.  Only  by  separating  all  health 
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programs  from  this  giant  bureaucratic 
maze  can  we  move  forward. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  agree  with  many  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel).  Adding  this  additional  $2 
billion  does  not  necessarily  Improve  the 
health,  education,  or  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

Fewer  categorical  programs  with  high 
administrative  costs  might  well  be  one 
way  we  could  get  more  of  the  dollars 
and  more  of  the  help  to  the  intended 
beneficiaries.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  higher 
degree  of  accountability  also  must  be  de- 
manded from  the  OflBce  of  Education. 

For  the  past  2  years  I  have  been  con- 
ducting a  study  of  contracts  and  grants 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. I  focused  on  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion— OE — and  on  selected  programs 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare — HEW — because  I 
believe  we  must  not  let  the  headlines  of 
defense  misspending  dull  our  senses.  We 
must  be  made  aware  that  the  Pentagon 
is  not  the  only  place  where  Federal  mis- 
management occurs.  In  fact,  in  my  in- 
vestigation of  OE  and  HEW  I  have  found 
mismanagement  that  rivals  and  in  many 
cases  exceeds  the  reports  of  slipshod 
management  of  Defense. 

Unfortunately  attention  has  not  fo- 
cused on  the  administration  of  Federal 
social  and  educational  programs,  because 
their  noble  goals  have  shielded  from 
outside  examination  and  adverse  public 
criticism  the  Federal  bureaucracies  re- 
sponsible for  their  administration.  Mv 
position  has  been  that  waste  of  our  tax 
dollars  in  the  .'social  sector  is  more  hei- 
nous than  waste  in  defense,  where  our 
goals  are  obviously  of  a  less  noble  nature. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  once  stated  that  competition 
among  defense  firm.s  for  Government 
contracts  saved  the  Government  25  per- 
cent over  the  price  of  noncompetitive 
contracts.  The  Defense  Department  to- 
day, according  to  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able, has  let  43.7  percent  of  the  total 
worth  of  all  its  contracts  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  The  Office  of  Education,  on 
the  other  hand,  let  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  contracts  and  grants  between 
July  1,  1971,  and  AprU  30,  1972,  of  which 
only  10.5  percent  went  through  the  com- 
petitive process.  Without  competitive 
bidding  in  90  percent  of  their  transac- 
tions, OE  has  cleared  the  way  for  num- 
erous ill-conceived  and  over-priced  proj- 
ects which  have  been  negotiated  quickly 
and  quietly.  On  the  receiving  end  of 
these  agreements  are  the  consultants, 
think  tanks,  university  based  groups  and 
other  research  organizations,  many  of 
them  on  the  reboimd  from  Federal  cut- 
backs In  the  "hard  sciences." 

The  90  percent  lack  of  competitive  pro- 
curement mentioned  previously  Includes 
all  of  OE's  so-called  discretionary  con- 
tracts and  grants  for  the  first  10  months 
of  fiscal  1972.  Discretionary  awards  en- 
compass all  of  the  education  laws  we 
have  passed  which  give  the  Office  of 
Education  some  say  over  the  administra- 
tion of  programs.  On  the  other  end  of 
the  scale  are  the  nondiscretionary  pro- 
grams where  the  money  is  usually  allo- 
cated to  the  States  for  their  administra- 
tion. 


In  recent  hearings  I  conducted  on  OE's 
contracting  activities,  I  asked  the 
agency's  top  officials  for  the  total  num- 
ber of  "live"  contracts  and  grants  which 
require  some  kind  of  Federal  steward- 
ship. The  figure  these  officials  gave  at  the 
hearings  was  50,000.  That  s  50.000  con- 
tracts and  grants,  either  this  year  or  con- 
tinuing from  past  years,  all  requiring 
some  kind  of  monitoring  by  OE.  To  this 
monumental  task,  the  OE  officials  added, 
they  have  assigned  a  contracts  and 
grants  stafif  of  51  strong. 

With  the  no-priority  given  contracts 
and  grants  management,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  good  management  and  useful  edu- 
cational research  have  been  elusive  goals 
for  the  Office  of  Education.  I  am  particu- 
larly irked  because  at  a  time  when  local 
school  districts  are  scraping  for  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  OE  at  the  Federal  level 
allows  millions  of  educational  dollars  to 
fall  between  the  cracks.  To  explain  what 
I  mean  by  bad  management  and  useless 
educational  projects,  let  me  give  a  small 
sampling  of  the  •lemons'  in  OE's  files. 
These  are  not  necessarily  the  worst 
projects,  in  fact,  one  OE  official  recently 
confided  to  me  that  I  have  just  begun 
to  scratch  the  surface. 

The  National  Reading  Center.  After  2 
years  and  $3  million  of  OE's  money,  the 
center  has  produced:  a  stack  of  press 
releases  and  reports  18  inches  high;  two 
national  surveys  on  tiie  extent  of  illiter- 
acy— and  a  third  one  on  its  way — 1,000 
people  who  are  supposed  to  train  a  corps 
of  volunteer  reading  tutors;  and,  one  and 
a  half  million  milk  cartons  carrying 
messages  designed  to  encourage  children 
to  read. 

The  Center  was  first  funded  in  Au- 
gust 1970  by  OEs  discretionary  money 
under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act. 
Congress  intended  the  act,  as  its  title 
implies,  to  fund  educational  research. 
Instead,  the  Center's  v.'ell  paid  staff  set 
themselves  up  in  Washington,  D.C..  of- 
fice space  that  put  all  congressional 
offices  to  shame.  After  the  Center  had 
allegedly  misspent  $305,300  of  their 
first  year's  budget,  OE  finally  caught 
up  with  them,  followed  shortly  there- 
after by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
What  the  OE  auditors  found  was  an 
executive  director  of  the  Center  who 
was  making  $50,000  a  year — $14,000 
more  than  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion— $113,300  for  public  relations  ex- 
penditures, and  5176,900  for  architects' 
fees  and  redecorating  expenses.  After 
months  of  negotiations,  OE  quietly 
agreed  to  collect  only  one-third  the  al- 
leged misexpenditures  of  $305,300  that 
OE,  itself,  had  outlined  in  its  original 
audit.  Not  only  is  OE  unwilling  to  en- 
force its  own  audit  report,  it  also  main- 
tains there  Is  a  need  to  continue  the 
Reading  Center.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  Nation  needs  something  such  as  the 
National  Reading  Center  to  stimulate 
Involvement  of  the  private  sector  in 
ending  the  Nation's  illiteracy.  Mean- 
while, the  Office  of  Education  has  its 
own  program,  called  Right  to  Read, 
also  directed  at  the  Nation's  Illiteracy 
problem. 

The  $3  million  already  poured  down  a 
hole  In  funding  the  National  Reading 
Center,  if  placed  in  Multnomah  County 


could  have  nearly  quadrupled  the 
3800,000  we  recently  had  to  take  out  of 
our  library  budget  where  funds  actual- 
ly go  for  reading.  The  $1.5  million  Port- 
land must  take  out  of  our  school  budget 
to  cut  teaching  slots — including  remedi- 
al reading  teachers — has  been  the  aver- 
age annual  budget  of  the  National 
Reading  Center.  As  we  keep  cutting 
our  library  and  education  budgets,  the 
National  Reading  Center  keeps  grind- 
ing out  press  releases,  holding  useless 
conferences,  and  turning  out  reports 
wliich  are  never  read. 

A  $198,759  contract  with  System 
Development  Corp.,  to  conduct  a  set  of 
"traveling  reading  seminars."  Of  all 
places,  OE  dipped  Into  discretionary 
funds  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  to  fund  this  project.  The 
idea  behind  this  contract  was  for  OE  to 
drum  up  local  support  for  its  right  to 
read  program. 

System  Development  Corp. — this 
think  tank  is  an  ofifshoot  of  Rand 
Corp. — held  conferences  in  eight  cities 
around  the  country  where  Federal  offi- 
cials came  and  klatched  \/ith  local  offi- 
cials over  what  could  be  done  to  Improve 
the  Nation's  reading  skills.  After  the 
chatting  sessions  \/ere  over.  System  De- 
velopment produced  a  269-page  report 
which,  in  its  bulk,  contains  page  after 
page  on  the  minute  arrangements  that 
went  into  the  sessions.  On  educational 
groimds,  the  report  is  useless. 

Actually,  OE  was  supposed  to  get,  for 
its  money,  seminars  in  10  cities.  But  af- 
ter the  contract  was  let,  SDC  submitted 
a  "potential  cost  overrun  in  the  amoimt 
of  $40,029."  So  OE  cut  the  number  of 
seminars  from  10  to  8.  There  Is 
considerable  question  whether  there  was 
need  for  any  of  these  talkathons  or  if, 
in  fact,  they  served  any  constructive 
purpose. 

In  Multnomah  County  the  nearly 
$200,000  spent  on  this  contract  could 
have  helped  finance  the  operation  of 
Edgefield  Lodge.  The  facility  is  the  only 
publicly  supported  one  in  the  State  for 
emotionally  "disturbed  children."  In- 
stead, the  money  for  traveling  reading 
seminars  supported  a  myriad  number  of 
conferences,  seminars,  and  discussion 
groups,  all  with  the  associated  expendi- 
tures of  travel,  hall  rentals,  and  staff  re- 
ports— three  of  the  conferences  lasted  2 
days. 

NEDC  fund,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Economic  Growth  and  Recon- 
struction Organization.  This  project  was 
supposed  to  be  for  drug  rehabilitation, 
$300,000  worth.  In  this  instance,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  was  so  anxious  to  spend 
the  $300,000  before  July  1  that  it  sent  a 
letter  on  June  23  offering  the  organiza- 
tion $15,000  in  Federal  money  even  be- 
fore it  had  received  from  the  organiza- 
tion a  satisfactory  work  statement  re- 
quired by  OE  regulations.  Fortunately, 
the  money  was  never  spent.  Why?  Not 
because  of  OE's  acumen,  but  because  the 
letter  OE  sent  the  organization  was  re- 
turned with  "addressee  imknown"  and 
"moved,  left  no  forwarding  address." 

The  reason  OE  was  so  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  $300,000  is  that  it  was  faced  with 
its  annual,  enigmatic  problem  known  as 
"end  of  year  fiscal  rush."  This  is  com- 
pulsion of  a  Federal  agency  to  spend  by 
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June  30  all  of  the  funds  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated for  it  in  a  given  fiscal  year. 
Each  year  this  rush  results  in  incompre- 
hensible mountains  of  paperwork — where 
correct  contracting  procedures  are  dis- 
carded out  of  expediency — during  2 
weeks  in  mid-Jime. 

A  grant  of  $198,000  to  an  organization 
for  the  study  of  the  needs  of  American 
Indian  school  libraries.  This  could  have 
been  a  worthy  goal  had  OE  officials 
known  of  any  special  unmet  needs  of 
Indian  scliool  libraries.  But  the  con- 
tracting officials  were  again  hurrying  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Shortly  after 
OE  awarded  the  grant,  the  organization 
turned  around  and  subcontracted  $124,- 
000  out  of  the  $198,000  total  to  a  uni- 
versity to  do  most  of  the  work,  a  bald 
admission  that  the  organization  had  Uttle 
competence  in  the  field.  Ironically,  OE 
gave  me  the  file  on  this  grant  because 
they  considered  it  to  be  a  "model"  of  OE 
administration.  An  OE  official  later  told 
me  that  after  searching  OE  for  "model" 
contracts  and  grants  for  2  days  this  proj- 
ect and  four  others — just  as  bad  if  not 
worse — were  the  best  they  could  produce 
I  had  hoped  that  the  hearings  I  con- 
ducted in  April  and  May  would  provide 
an  incentive  for  the  Office  of  Education 
and  its  parent,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  im- 
prove their  contracts  and  grants  ad- 
ministration. Since  then,  I  have  wit- 
nessed gestures  in  the  direction  of  re- 
form, but  nothing  more. 

What  is  even  more  disconcerting  is 
that  before  OE  and  HEW  accomplish 
any  reform,  we  must  witness  the  crea- 
tion of  the  latest  idea  for  a  new  cornu- 
copia of  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment— the  National  Institute  of 
Education  (NIE).  The  recently  enacted 
legislation  promises  that  over  the  next 
3  years  we  are  going  to  plug  $550 
million  additional  into  the  same  re- 
search organizations,  think  tanks,  con- 
sultants, and  other,  which  the  Office  of 
Education  has  managed  to  keep  solvent 
under  105  existing  Federal  education 
programs. 

Imagine  what  the  $550  million  spent 
on  NIE  could  do  at  the  local  level.  In 
comparison  to  the  NIE  authorization, 
the  following  cuts  we  face  in  our  Port- 
land school  budget  appear  minuscule; 
$100,000  from  career  education;  $110,- 
000  out  of  supplementary  programs  for 
disadvantaged  children  and  community 
school  programs;  $129,000  from  sum- 
mer school;  $144,000  out  of  our  counsel- 
ing program. 

It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  dra- 
matically increase  the  funding  for  edu- 
cational research  and  development 
when  e::isting  Federal  research  pro- 
grams are  being  badly  mismanaged. 
And  why  create  new  programs  for  re- 
search at  the  Federal  level  when  school 
districts  can  barely  buy  erasers  and 
chalk,  let  alone  the  latest  educational 
materials  produced  through  research? 
We  must  begin  an  effort  to  divert 
Federal  money  misspent  and  misman- 
aged at  the  Federal  level  to  the  local 
level  where  the  need  is  greatest.  Our 
Federal  education  programs  have  be- 
come too  numerous  and  complicated  to 
administer    in    Washington.    We   must 


consolidate  these  programs,  eliminate 
the  bad  ones,  and  direct  more  aid  di- 
rectly to  States  and  localities. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion and  urge  that  we  adopt  this  con- 
ference report  without  delay. 

I  am  very  gratified  that  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  have  had  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
tions for  bilingual  education  by  $15  mil- 
lion beyond  that  originally  appropriated 
by  the  House  in  June.  I  am  especially 
pleased  as  this  is  the  amount  by  which 
I  sought  to  amend  the  original  bill. 

As    I    have    observed    on    countless 
occasions,  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram has  been  seriously   underfunded 
from  its  inception.  Only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  estimated  5  million  chil- 
dren who  are  considered  to  be  in  need 
of  special  bilingual  education  have  been 
reached.  Although  the  need  Is  far  more 
critical  today  than  when  the  bilingual 
education  program  was  initiated  same  5 
years  ago,  the  administration  requested 
hardly   more   than   30   percent   of    the 
amoimt  authorized  for  such  programs. 
Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
Congress    take    the    initiative — in    the 
absence    of   any   leadership    from    the 
administration— in  renewing  our  com- 
mitment to  providing  meaningful  bilin- 
gual/bicultural  education  and  is  seeing  to 
it  that  there  are  sufficient  funds  to  im- 
plement these  programs.  While  the  total 
amount  is  still  less  than  half  of  the  $135 
million  authorization,  it  will  still  enable 
the  Office  of  Education  to  expand  bi- 
lingual programs  to  locations  now  denied 
this  aid  or  where  there  are  only  a  limited 
number  of  programs.  By  increasing  title 
VII     (ESEA)     appropriations     by     $15 
million,  to  a  level  of  $60  million,  it  hp.s 
been  estimated  that  110  new  projects  can 
tte  initiated  and  approximately  90,000 
more  children— almost  double  the  pres- 
ent   number — can    be    reached.    These 
additional  funds  will  be  particularly  im- 
portant in  enabling  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  bal- 
ance in  the  allocation  of  title  vn  moneys 
without  having  to  short-change  certain 
areas.    Furthermore,    significantly    in- 
creased fimds  are  desperately  required 
if  the  needs  of  Spanish -speaking  and 
other  foreign  language-speaking  children 
are  to  be  met  and  If  these  youngsters  are 
to  be  afforded  full  and  equal  educational 
opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  calling  upon  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  and  certain  other 
increases  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  I 
also  want  to  express  my  very  grave  con- 
cern over  some  speculation  that  this 
measture  may  be  vetoed.  Such  an  Ill- 
conceived  move  can  only  do  irreparable 
damage  to  coimtless  educational,  social 
welfare,  job  training,  employment  and 
manpower  programs.  While  the  con- 
ference report  is  higher  than  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  it  is  only  because 
the  administration  has  failed  to  take 
substantive  action  to  reorder  its  own 
distorted  program  priorities  and  to 
furnish  any  semblance  of  leadership.  A 
veto  of  this  critical  money  bill  would 
be  wholly  unjustified  and  I  would  urge 
the  President  and  his  advisers  to  very 
carefully  reconsider  any  possible  moves 
in  this  direction. 


Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  oppose  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  the  provisions  includ- 
ed therein  that  would  expand  Federal 
research  activities  in  the  field  of  dia- 
betes. 

The  conferees  retained  language 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  calling  upon  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases  to  utilize  an  increase 
in  its  funding  to  initiate  four  to  six 
regional  diabetes  research  centers 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee expects  to  receive  a  report  on  the 
development  of  this  program  in  next 
year's  hearings. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives may  recall  that  during  the  debate  of 
May  3, 1972,  on  legislation  renaming  this 
component  of  NIH,  Congressmen  Gerald 
R.  Ford,  William  A.  Steiger,  and  Louis 
Frey,  Jr.,  joined  me  in  urging  expansion 
of  research  on  diabetes  within  the  In- 
stitute. Upon  receiving  the  assurances  of 
Chairman  Staggers  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  that 
comprehensive  hearings  would  be  held 
on  Federal  research  efforts  on  this 
disease,  I  withdrew  an  amendment  that 
I  had  offered  aimed  at  this  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  forward  to  this  ex- 
tensive congressional  inquiry,  and  urge 
that  it  be  convened  at  the  earliest  op- 
portimity.  And  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  need  for  further  Federal  activities  in 
tliis  field  has  been  recognized  by  mem- 
bers of  the  appropriations  committees. 
The  regional  diabetes  research  centers 
would  represent  a  major  step  forward, 
and  would  bring  new  hope  to  millions  of 
Americans  afflicted  with  this  disease. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
voting  on  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill  (H.R.  15417),  which  some  have  said 
President  Nixon  will  veto.  It  therefore 
becomes  even  more  essential  that  Con- 
gress now  indicate  its  overwhelming  sup- 
port for  the  health,  education,  welfare, 
and  labor  programs  embodied  in  this 
bill — programs  which  Congress  has  spent 
considerable  time  debating  and  author- 
izing. 

Earlier  in  the  legislative  process,  I  sup- 
ported the  Hathaway  Quality  Education 
Amendments,  which  are  included  in  the 
present  bill  and  which  made  important 
increases  in  the  administration's  funding 
request  for  the  Office  of  Educations  dis- 
advantaged children,  title  I  programs  and 
its  school  libraries,  vocational  education, 
and  adult  education  programs.  Without 
such  a  real  commitment  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  country's  children, 
we  will  not  even  begin  to  provide  every 
child  an  equal  educational  opportunity 
so  that  he  or  she  can  share  in  the  future 
of  this  country. 

Similarly,  if  the  funding  levels  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  for  health  manpower 
training,  medical  facilities  construction, 
and  biomedical  research  are  not  enacted 
into  law  or  are  rejected  by  a  Presidential 
veto,  the  American  public  will  be  denied 
the  benefits  of  improved  health  delivery 
programs,  additional  medically  trained 
personnel,  and  potentially  llfesaving 
medical  research.  Inadequate  funding  of 
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health  programs  now  will  lead  to  greater 
expenses  for  disability,  welfare,  medicare, 
and  medicaid  later.  I  consider  the  Im- 
provement and  extension  of  our  health- 
care system  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant priorities  we  have,  and  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  calloxis  threats  of  a  veto. 

One  program  in  particular  which  will 
have  a  better  chance  for  receiving  Fed- 
eral funding  because  of  these  Increased 
appropriations  is  the  Laboratory  for  Ex- 
perimental Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Pri- 
mates— LEMSIP.  This  laboratory  has 
functioned  since  1965  as  an  interuniver- 
sity  facility  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Medical  Schools  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  and  imder  the  administration 
of  the  New  York  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter, and  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  facil- 
ity for  medical  research.  This  labora- 
tory's continuance  is  now  in  jeopardy; 
and  though  it  has  so  far  operated  with- 
out significant  Federal  funding,  it  now 
requires  Federal  funding  to  assure  that 
its  quality  contributions  to  medical  re- 
search will  continue.  I  hope  that  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  LEMSIP  will  be 
forthcoming  shortly. 

The  President  complains  that  H.R. 
15417  appropriates  $1.9  billion  over  his 
budget  request.  These  increases  in  funds 
were  made  in  several  important  areas — 
in  particular,  for  health  and  mental  serv- 
ices and  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health — $126  million  of  the  total  in- 
crease was  in  education,  including  $15 
million  for  bilingual  education,  $19  mil- 
lion for  education  of  the  handicapped, 
$63  million  in  reenacted  programs  In 
NDEA  title  III,  and  $20  million  for  State 
adult  and  vocational  education  programs. 

If  the  administration  is  really  intent  on 
reducing  the  level  of  the  national  debt,  it 
ought  to  begin  first  in  paring  down  its 
overwhelming  military  expenditures. 
How  can  the  President  conceivably  veto 
the  constructive  programs  Incorporated 
in  this  bill — programs  which  will  im- 
prove, enrich,  and  extend  the  lives  of 
American  citizens — and  at  the  same  time 
request  this  year  an  additional  $3.25  bil- 
lion for  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty in  Vietnam? 

I  support  H.R.  15417,  and  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  register  by  its  vote  its  de- 
termination to  see  this  bill  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  I  do 
so  with  reluctance,  because  included  in 
it  are  funds  for  many  desirable  pro- 
grams. 

When  this  appropriations  bill  first 
came  before  the  House,  I  voted  for  the 
so-called  Hathaway  amendment,  which 
added  $364  million  for  certain  educa- 
tional programs.  These  included  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  libraries,  im- 
pacted aid.  and  title  I  ESEA  for  disad- 
vantaged children,  areas  of  the  greatest 
need.  Then  I  voted  for  final  passage  of 
the  House  version  of  the  appropriations 
bill,  although  it  was  more  than  $1.2  bil- 
lion above  President  Nixon's  budget  re- 
quest. This  was  a  considerable  Increase 
but  desplts  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint,  I 
felt  these  programs  were  important. 

The  Senate,  however,  then  proceeded 
to  add  another  |1.3  billion.  The  bill  as  it 


emerged  from  the  conference  commit- 
tee contained  over  $500  million  more 
than  the  House  version  and  over  $1.8  bil- 
lion more  than  the  President  requested. 
It  is  not  as  if  we  are  not  spending  very 
much  on  these  programs.  The  President 
has  increased  his  budget  request  for 
Labor-HEW  by  $8  billion  since  1971. 

NKW    REVELATIONS 

An  important  additional  consideration 
is  the  recent  revelation  that  the  States 
have  discovered  a  program  in  this  bill 
which  gives  them  a  blank  check  to  spend 
as  much  as  they  want  for  loosely  defined 
"social  services"  for  welfare  recipients. 
The  cost  of  this  program  has  increased  by 
280  percent  in  the  last  2  fiscal  years 
and  although  there  is  no  way  to  tell  how 
much  it  will  increase  this  coming  year, 
^timates  are  that  this  single  program 
may  exceed  its  budget  by  as  much  as 
$3.6  billion.  In  1969  it  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $354  million;  in  1971.  $750 
million;  in  1972,  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  $2  billion,  and  for  next  year  more 
than  $4  billion. 

As  the  Washington  Post  recently 
pointed  out,  if  the  money  were  all  being 
spent  wisely  on  programs  that  actually 
lifted  families  out  of  poverty,  the  States 
could  justify  this  great  outpouring.  But 
there  are  no  Federal  controls  or  stand- 
ards on  the  quality  of  the  State  programs 
that  it  finances.  It  even  appears  that  the 
Federal  authorities  do  not  know  with  any 
precision  on  what  it  is  being  spent.  A 
situation  like  this  is  not  only  expensive, 
it  is  a  runaway  threat  to  fiscal  restraint. 
Estimates  indicate  that  a  supplemental 
request  of  at  least  $2  billion  more  will  be 
necessary  to  cover  these  now  uncontrol- 
lable expenditures. 

FISCAL    RESTRAINT 

Up  to  this  point,  Congress  has  in  fact 
exercised  considerable  budget  restraint. 
Appropriations  bills  have  been  under 
budget  requests  in  four  of  eight  cases 
and  up  less  than  1  percent  in  two  of  those 
remaining.  Only  two  have  ben  substan- 
tially over  the  amounts  requested  and 
Labor-HEW  i.s  by  far  the  most.  This  rec- 
ord is  commendable,  and  necessary  if 
we  are  not  to  imdermine  President 
Nixon's  efforts  to  get  our  economy  mov- 
ing forward  without  massive  and  de- 
structive inflation.  It  would  be  regret- 
table for  the  House  to  now  throw  this 
record  to  the  wind,  and  approve  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
oppose  funds  for  education  just  as  I  do 
not  oppose  motherhood,  the  flag,  or  apple 
pie. 

However,  I  must  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill.  Those  of  us  who  op- 
pose this  conference  report  will  be  crit- 
icized. This  vote  will  be  an  issue  in  some 
political  campaigns.  However,  facts  are 
facts  and  the  truth  is  truth  even  though 
there  are  times  when  the  latter  hurts. 

Fiscal  responsit41ity  Is  more  than  a 
cliche — more  than  just  a  catchword.  It 
is  vital  to  the  economic  security  of  this 
Nation.  The  total  budget,  which  Includes 
education  as  only  one  of  its  multitude 
of  segments,  has  to  be  kept  in  the  con- 
fines of  the  budget.  The  same  goes  for 
defense  spending;  the  same  holds  true 
for  every  area  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, especially  at  a  time  when  we  are 
attempting  to  curb  inflation. 

The  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
approved  by  the  House  increased  the 
administration's  amended  fiscal  1973  re- 
quest by  $1.27  billion.  Additional  in- 
creases agreed  upon  by  the  conference 
committee  added  $492  million,  bring- 
ing the  total  appropriations  increase  to 
$1.76  billion.  We  are  not  talking  about 
peanuts.  We  are  talking  about  an  in- 
crease over  the  budget  of  $1.76  billion 
Where  does  this  money  come  from?  The 
already  overburdened  taxpayer.  That  is 
where  it  comes  from.  It  does  not  come 
from  some  "money  tree,"  it  does  not 
come  from  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving  which  simply  prints  more 
money.  It  comes  from  the  taxpayer. 
Those  are  the  people  we  are  supposed 
to  be  representing.  Those  are  the  people 
who  pick  up  the  tab.  Those  are  the  peo- 
ple "where  the  buck  stops"  and  where  it 
begins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  to  list  the 
various  segments  of  thlo  bill,  where  the 
increases  are  flagrantly  above  budget 
and  committee  recommendations.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  need  to  go  into  such 
detail. 

On  occasion,  I  have  voted  for  increases 
in  spending.  Those  votes  have  been  cast 
in  good  conscience  and  in  areas  of  vital 
social  concern. 

But  this  conference  report  is  different. 
I  do  not  make  any  accusations.  I  do  not 
point  a  finger  at  anyone.  But  in  this  in- 
stance I  see  increases  Included  for  the 
sake  of  politics  and  with  little  thought 
on  how  the  money  will  be  spent,  ad- 
ministered or  eventually  used. 

The  President  has  also  made  it  clear 
that  he  will  veto  any  bill  which  exceeds 
his  budget  estimates  excessively.  This 
bill  was  $1.2  billion  over  the  budget  when 
it  cleared  the  House.  It  is  nearly  $1.8 
billion  over  as  it  comes  out  of  conference. 
A  veto  seems  certain. 

The  bill  holds  out  empty  hopes.  I 
simply  believe  we  should  "go  back  to  the 
drawing  board"  on  this  appropriations 
bill  and  come  up  with  something  more 
realistic  and  responsible. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  240,  nays  167,  not  voting  25, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3091 

YEAS— 240 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Caffery 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chlsholm 


Abourezk 

Aspinall 

Abzug 

Badlllo 

Adams 

Baring 

Addabbo 

Barrett 

Alexander 

Beglch 

Anderson, 

Bell 

Calif. 

Bergland 

Anderson, 

Bevlll 

Tenn. 

Blaggl 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Blester 

Andrews. 

Bingham 

N.  Dak. 

Blanton 

Annunzlo 

Boggs 

Ashley 

Boland 

Aspln 

Boiling 
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Clark 

Collins,  ni. 

Conte 

Conyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Cougblln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniels,  N.J 

Danlelson 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dmgell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Escb 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Pulton 
FuquB 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 

Gialmo 
Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanuner- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Anderson,  lU. 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU,  N.O. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

Cabell 

Camp 

Carlson 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 


Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlis 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McMlUan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Mel  Cher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
MUls.  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MltcheU 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
OTlara 
O'Konskl 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poage 

NAYS— 167 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conover 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Pindley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Frellngbuyaen 

Prenzel 

Prey 

Gettys 

Ooldwater 

Goodllng 

Green,  Greg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 


Podell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  Ill 

Pryor.  Ark 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

ReuBS 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Oermain 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stilllvan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zwacb 


Orover 
Oubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Karth 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
.  Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McOoIllster 
Mcculloch 
McEwen 
McKevlft 
McKlnney 
Mallary 


Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlzell 

Montgomery 

Nelsen 

Pettis 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 


Blatnlk 

Broomfleld 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Flynt 

Gallagher 

Hagan 

Hubert 


Rogers 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 

NOT  VOTING— 25 


Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thone 

Vander  Jagt 

Veysey 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalley 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla. 

Zlon 


Lennon 
Long,  La. 
McClure 
McCormack 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
Miller,  Calif. 
Minshall 
Nedzl 


Passman 

Pelly 

Rarlck 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Schmltz 

Stuckey 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr. 
H6b€rt  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Barlck  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Pelly  against. 

Mr.  Tiernan  for,  with  Mr.  Schmltz  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Lennon. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 


Mr.  ROBERTS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

TTie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DISAGREWMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  page  2,  line  16, 
Insert:  "Provided,  That  the  amounts  appro- 
priated herein  for  title  n,  parts  A  and  B  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  for  expenses  of  the 
Private  Sector  On-the-Job  Training  and  the 
Special  Targeting  programs  authorized  vmder 
that  title  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  benefits  provisions  of  section 
301  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

MOTION  OFFEEED  BY  ME.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  3  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  numbered  19:  page  11, 
line  1,  strike  out  »761 ,295,000"  and  Insert 
'•$844,797,000,". 

MOTION  OFFEBED  BY  MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of  ' 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment,  In- 
sert "$798,046,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  tunendment  numbered  21 :  page  12, 
line  3,  after  "317"  Insert  "318,". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  24:  pr«e  13. 
line  12.  strike  out  "$159,872,000"  and  Insert 
"$223,872,000". 

MOTION  offered  by  MB.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  Insert 
"$209,372,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  51 :  page  22, 
line  18,  Insert: 

elementary  and  secondary  EDUCATION 

"For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I  ($1,810,000,000).  title 
HI  ($171,393,000) ,  and  title  V,  parts  A  and  O 
($66,000,000) .  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  $2,036,393,000:  Provided. 
That  the  aggregate  amounts  made  avaUable 
to  each  State  under  title  I-A  for  grants  to 
local  education  agencies  within  that  State 
shall  not  be  less  than  such  amounts  as  were 
made  available  for  that  purpose  for  fiscal 
year  1972:  Provided  further.  That  the  re- 
quirements of  section  307(e)  of  Public  Law 
89-10  as  amended  shall  be  satisfied  when 
the  combined  fiscal  effort  of  the  local  edu- 
cation agency  and  the  State  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such  com- 
bined fiscal  effort  in  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  foUowlng: 

"EIXMENTART  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

"POT'  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I   ($1,810,000,000),  Utle 
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III  («171,393,000),  and  title  V,  parts  A  and 
C  ($53,000,000).  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  $2,034,393,000:  PtO' 
vided.  That  the  aggregate  amounts  made 
available  to  each  State  under  title  I-A  for 
grants  to  local  education  agencies  within 
that  State  shall  not  be  less  than  such 
amounts  as  were  made  available  for  that 
purpose  for  fiscal  year  1972:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  requirements  of  section  307 
(e)  of  Public  Law  89-10  as  amended  shall  be 
satisfied  when  the  combined  fiscal  effort  of 
the  local  education  agency  and  the  State  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  In  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  62:  page  23, 
line  7,  Insert: 

"school  assistance  in  federally  affected 

AREAS 

"For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C, 
ch.  13).  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950, 
as  amended  (20  UJS.C,  ch.  19),  $749,955,000, 
of  which  $704,046,000.  Including  $41,450,000 
for  amounts  payable  iinder  section  6  and 
$40,000,000  for  complying  with  section  403(1) 
(C)  shall  be  for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  schools  as  authorized  by  said  title  I 
of  the  Act  of  September  3,  1950,  as  amended 
and  $46,910,000,  which  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended,  shall  be  only  for  pro- 
viding school  facilities  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  and  subsections  14(a)  and  14(b)  of 
said  Act  of  September  23,  1950:  Provided. 
That  none  of  the  funds  contained  herein 
shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local  educational 
agency  In  excess  of  84  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  to  which  such  agency  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of 
title  I:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available  to 
pay  any  local  educational  agency  In  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which 
such  agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  pur- 
suant to  section  3(a)  of  said  title  I  If  the 
number  of  children  in  average  dally  attend- 
ance In  schools  of  that  agency  eligible  un- 
der said  section  3(a)  is  less  than  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  number  of  children  in  such 
schools." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  52  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert  the  following: 

"SCHOOL     ASSISTANCE    IN     FEDERALLY     AFFECTED 
AREAS 

"For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C, 
ch.  13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950, 
as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19).  $681,405,000, 
of  which  $645,495,000,  Including  $41,450,000 
for  amounts  payable  under  section  6  and 
$10,000,000  for  complying  with  section  403 
( 1 )  ( C )  shall  be  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools  as  authorized  by  said 
title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  3,  1950,  as 
amended,  and  S35.910.000.  which  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended,  shall  be  only 
for  providing  school  facilities  as  authorized 
by  section  5  and  subsections  14(a)  and 
14(b)  of  said  Act  of  September  23,  1950: 
Provided.  That  none  of  the  funds  contained 
herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local 
educational  agency  In  excess  of  77  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  to  which  such 
agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant 
to  section  3(b)  of  title  I:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the   funds  contained   herein 
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shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section 
3(a)  of  said  title  I  If  the  number  of  chil- 
dren In  average  dally  attendance  in  schools 
of  that  agency  eligible  under  said  section 
3(a)  Is  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  children  In  such  schools." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  54:  page  24,  line 
11. Insert: 

"VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

"For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  102(b)  ($29,898,000). 
parts  B  and  C  ($454,682,000),  D.  F  ($38,322.- 
000),  G  ($29,500,000),  H  ($10,524,000),  and 
I  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  1241-1391),  and  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C.  ch. 
30)  ($75,000,000).  $674,768,000,  Including 
$24,000,000  for  exemplary  programs  under 
part  D  of  said  1963  Act  of  which  50  per 
centum  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  50  per  centum  shall  remain 
available  through  June  30,  1974.  and  not  to 
exceed  $28,000,000  for  research  and  training 
under  part  C  of  said  1963  Act:  Provided. 
That  grants  to  each  State  under  the  Adult 
Education  Act  shall  not  be  less  than  grants 
made  to  such  State  agencies  in  fiscal  year 
1971:  Provided  further.  That  grants  to  each 
State  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
shall  not  be  less  than  grants  made  to  such 
States  in  fiscal  year  1972." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  54  and  conciir  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"VOCATIONAL    AND    ADULT    EDUCATION 

"For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  102(b)  ($29,898,000). 
parts  B  and  C  ($449,682,000),  D,  F  ($38,322,- 
000).  G  ($24,500,000).  H  ($10,524,000),  and 
I  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  1241-1391 ) ,  and  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C.  ch  30) 
($75,000,000),  3659,162,000,  Including  $20,000- 
000  for  exemplary  programs  under  part  D  of 
said  1963  Act  of  which  50  per  centum  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  and  50  per 
centum  shall  remain  available  through 
June  30,  1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $23,000,000 
for  research  and  training  under  part  C  of  said 
1963  Act:  Provided,  That  grants  to  each  State 
under  the  Adult  Education  Act  shall  not  be 
less  than  grants  made  to  such  State  agencies 
In  fiscal  year  1971:  Provided  further.  That 
grants  to  each  State  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  shall  not  be  less  than  grants 
made   to  such  States   in  fiscal   year   1972." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  64:  Page  29,  line  1, 
Insert: 

"WORK    INCENTIVES 

"For  carrying  out  a  work  incentive  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  including  registra- 
tion of  Individuals  for  such  program,  and 
for  related  child  care  and  other  supportive 
services,  as  authorized  by  section  402(a)  (19) 
(G)  of  the  Act.  Including  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,   as  authorized  bv   sec- 


tion 431  of  the  Act.  and  $150,000  for  transfer 
to  the  appropriation  for  'Departmental  man- 
agement', $455,133,000,  which  shall  be  the 
maximum  amount  available  for  transfer  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  which  the 
States  may  become  entitled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403(d)  of  such  Act,  for  these  purposes 
for  the  current  fiscal  year." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY     MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  64  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  66:  Page  29  line 
21,  Insert: 

"GRANTS   FOR    THE    DEVELOPMENTALLY    DISABLED 

"For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, sections  301  and  303  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  parts  B,  C,  and  D  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  contingent  upon  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  authorizing  legislation 
$102,825,000.  of  which  $65,00.0^00  shall  be 
for  grants  under  part  C  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Faculties  Construc- 
tion Act.  to  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1975:  Provided.  That  grants  made  from  these 
funds  after  June  30,  1973,  will  be  for  con- 
struction only  as  specified  In  section  132(a) 
(3)  of  such  Act;  $14,250,000  for  grants  under 
part  B  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act.  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided 
further.  That  there  may  be  transferred  to 
this  appropriation  from  the  appropriation 
'Mental  Health'  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  allotment  adjustment,  made  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  202(c)  of 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  66  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"GRANTS    FOR    THE    DEVELOPMENTALLY    DISABLED 

"For  carrying  out,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, sections  301  and  303  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  parts  B,  C.  and  D  of 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act.  $51,250,000,  of 
which  $32,500,000  shall  be  for  grants  under 
part  C  of  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act.  to 
remain  available  until  June  30,  1975.  and  $9.- 
250.000  shall  be  for  grants  under  part  B  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  grants  made 
imder  part  C  of  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
ities Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act 
after  June  30,  1973,  shall  be  for  construc- 
tion only  as  specified  In  section  132(a)  (3)  of 
such  Act:  Provided  further.  That  there  mav 
be  transferred  to  this  appropriation  from  the 
appropriation  "Mental  Health"  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  allotment  ad- 
justment, made  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  202(c)  of  tl:.-  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Senate  Amendment  No.  68:  Page  31.  line 
25,  strike  out  "$557,788,000"  and  insert  "$1,- 
526,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended;" 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  68  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  70:  Page  38,  line 
2,  after  the  word  "College"  Insert;  "shall  be 
awarded  to  these  institutions  In  the  form  of 
lump-sum  grants  and  expenditures  made 
therefrom." 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MR.  FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOOD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  70  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  76:  Page  46,  line 
6,  insert: 

"PAYMENT     TO    THE     CORPORATION     FOR    PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  payment  to  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 396 (k)  (2)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  as  amended,  for  expenses  of  the 
Corporation,  $65,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  upon  the 
enactment  into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    FLOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  76  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert the  following : 

"PAYMENT     TO    THE     CORPORATION     FOR     PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

"To  enable  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  payment  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  396(k)(l)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  for  expenses  of  the 
Corporation.  $40,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  in  addition, 
there  is  appropriated  In  accorda^ice  with 
the  authorization  contained  in  section  396 
(k)  (2)  of  such  Act,  to  remain  available  un- 
til expended,  amounts  equal  to  the  amount 
of  total  grants,  donations,  requests  or  other 
contributions  (Including  money  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  any  property)  from  non- 
Federal  sources  received  by  the  Corporation 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  but  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $5,000,000." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania  ^Mr.  Flood)  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  \vi\\  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  GROSS.  This  appropriation  for 
public  broadcasting  has  not  been  au- 
thorized; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  conforms  exactly  with 
the  bill  that  is  coming  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  well  be.  But  it 
has  not  been  authorized. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct  and  that 
Is  why  we  are  bringing  it  to  the  House 
for  a  separate  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the  au- 
thorizing bill  is  presently  pending  before 
the  House;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Therefore,  if  we  approve 
of  this  amendment  here  this  afternoon, 
we  will  be  engaging  in  a  futile  gesture 
relative  to  consideration  of  the  public 
broadcasting  bill;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
legislative  bill  will  pass  without  any 
doubt  at  all.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS,  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  adoption  of  the  gentleman's  motion 
will  nullify  the  authorizing  process  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  the  President  signs  this 
bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  assume  that  he 
will. 

Mr.  PTXDOD.  I  suppose  he  might. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  he  will  probably 
veto  it,  but  if  he  does 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Then  your  question  Is 
academic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  President  will  sign  the  bill. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
palace  guard;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  by  virture  of  the  mo- 
tion presently  offered  by  the  gentleman, 
the  House  will  have  nullified  the  author- 
izing procedure  with  respect  to  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
"nullify."  I  do  not  think  it  really  fits  this 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  effect  of  It. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
chairman  yield? 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Yes,  I  yield,  of  course,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  think  the  word  "nul- 
lify" is  a  little  bit  strong. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  It  is  vei-y  strong. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
authorizing  legislation  will  have  some 
conditions  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol whatsoever.  We  just  simply  thought 
that  here  in  the  interest  of  time  and 
eCQciency  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
trying  to  save  the  taxpayers  a  few  dol- 
lars by  appropriating  in  this  method,  we 
would  stand  a  much  better  chance  of 
having  it  limited  to  a  level  of  $45  mil- 
lion, rather  than  $60  or  $70  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  what  logic  does  the 
gentleman  sav  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  saving  the  taxpayers  several 
millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  House  had  an  op- 
portunity  to   consider   the   authorizing 


bill,  it  might  save  more  money  than 
you  are  perhaps  proposing  to  save  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  Uie  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  373,  nays  27.  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  310] 
YEAS— 373 


Abernethy 

Clay 

Hammer- 

Abourezk 

Cleveland 

schmldt 

Abzug 

Collins,  ni. 

Hanley 

Adams 

Colmer 

Hanna 

Addabbo 

Conable 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Alexander 

Conover 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Anderson. 

Conte 

Harrington 

Calif. 

Conyers 

Harsha 

Anderson,  111. 

Connan 

Harvey 

Anderson. 

Cotter 

Hastings 

Tenn. 

Coughlln 

Hathaway 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Culver 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Andrews, 

Curl  in 

N.  Dak. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Heinz 

Annunzio 

Danlelson 

Helstoskl 

Archer 

Davis,  S.C. 

Henderson 

Arends 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Ashley 

de  la  Garza 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Aspin 

Delaney 

HiUls 

Asplnall 

Dellenback 

Hollfleld 

BadlUo 

Dell  urns 

Horton 

Baker 

Denholm 

Hosmer 

Barrett 

Dennis 

Howard 

Beglch 

Dent 

Hull 

Belcher 

Dickinson 

Hungate 

Bell 

Dlggs 

Hunt 

Bennett 

Dingell 

Hutchinson 

Bergland 

Donohue 

Jacobs 

Bevill 

Dorn 

Jarman 

Biaggi 

Dow 

Johnson.  Calif 

Blester 

Drlnan 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bingham 

Dulskl 

Jonas 

Blanton 

Duncan 

Jones,  Ala. 

Blatnik 

du  Pont 

Jones,  N.C. 

Boggs 

Dwyer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Boland 

Eckhardt 

Karth 

Boiling 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Kastenmeler 

Bow 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Kazen 

Brademas 

Ellberg 

Keating 

Brasco 

Erlenborn 

Kee 

Bray 

Esch 

Keith 

Brinkley 

Eshleman 

Kemp 

Brooks 

Evans.  Colo. 

King 

Brotzman 

Fascell 

KluczynsU 

Brown,  Mich. 

Fish 

Koch 

Brown.  Ohio 

Fisher 

Kyi 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Flood 

Kyros 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Flowers 

Landrum 

Buchanan 

Foley 

Latta 

Burke,  Fla. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Lesi;ett 

Burke.  Mass. 

Forsythe 

Lent 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Fountain 

Link 

Burton 

Fraser 

Lloyd 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Frellnghuysen 

Lujan 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Frenzel 

McClory 

Byron 

Fulton 

McCloskey 

Cabell 

Fuqua 

McClure 

Caffery 

Gallfianakis 

McCollister 

Camp 

Garmatz 

Mcculloch 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Gavdos 

McDade 

Carlson 

Gettys 

McEwen 

Carney 

Glalmo 

McFall 

Carter 

Gibbcns 

McKay 

Ca.sey.  Tex. 

Gonznlez 

MrKevltt 

Cederberg 

Grasso 

McKinney 

Celler 

Green.  Cret;. 

MoMilian 

Chr.mberl.^in 

Green.  Pa. 

Macdonald. 

Chapp&ll 

Gritf.n 

Mass. 

Chishol:n 

Griffiths 

Madden 

Clancy 

Grover 

Mahon 

Clark 

Gr.bser 

Mail!  lard 

Claiisen. 

Gude 

Mallary 

DonH. 

Halpern 

Mann 

Clawson.  Del 

Hamilton 

Martin 
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Itathlas.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mtnk 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Muorhead 

Morgan 

Mosber 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O  Hara 

O'Konskl 

ONelU 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 


Abbitt 
Ash  brook 
Baring 
Betts 

Burleson,  Tex. 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel,  Va. 
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Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalto 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

SIkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

NAYS— 27 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Downing 

Plndley 

Qoldwater 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 


Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelgei.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblelleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  CalU. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wtoltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
Zwach 


Hays 
Hogan 
Landgrebe 
Long.  Md. 
Mathls,  0«. 
Poage 
Powell 
Rousselot 
Smith,  Calif. 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Blackburn 
Broomfleld 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dowdy 
Edmondson 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Flynt 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Prey 

Gallagher 
Gray 


Hagan 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Icbord 

Kuykendall 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Miller.  Calif. 
Minshall 


Nedzl 

Passman 

Felly 

Rarlck 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Ruppe 

Schmltz 

Stuckey 

Tiernan 

Veysey 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Veysey. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Pord  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  GaUagher. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Icbord. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  BCllIer  of  California. 


Mr.  DOW  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
just  agreed  to,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  15927.  TEMPORARY  IN- 
CREASE IN  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT ANNUITIES 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1085  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1085 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
15927 »  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1937  to  provide  a  temporary  20  per  centum 
Increase  in  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bin  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1085 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
15927.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  increase  in  railroad 
retirement  annuities. 

Annuitants  would  receive  a  temporary 
20-percent  increase  in  retirement  bene- 
fits effective  with  respect  to  aimuities 
accruing  after  Augtist  1972.  to  termi- 
nate Jime  30,  1973.  Temporary  increases 
which  were  enacted  in  1970  and  1971  have 
the  same  termination  date. 

The  Commission  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment which  was  created  to  make  a  study 
of  the  system  and  its  financing  is  pres- 
ently in  the  process  of  preparing  its  re- 


port and  recommendations.  When  the  re- 
port Is  completed  and  properly  evaluated, 
permanent  legislation  will  be  introduced. 
In  the  meantime,  the  railroad  annuitants 
are  entitled  to  some  relief  from  the  rising 
costs  of  living. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Delaney)  in  explanation  of  the 
rule.  We  had  this  bill.  H.R.  15927,  on  the 
suspension  list  for  Monday,  but  we  did 
not  reach  it.  so  we  granted  a  rule  yester- 
day, House  Resolution  1085. 

The  bill  will  increase  by  20  percent  the 
retirement  benefits  until  June  30,  1973. 
I  remember  when  I  presented  these  in- 
creases a  couple  of  times  before  we  were 
concerned  that  this  fimd  eventually  may 
become  depleted,  because  there  are  not 
as  many  railroad  employees  now  worUng 
to  take  care  of  the  approximately  700,000 
retired  people.  There  has  been  some  sug- 
gestion made  that  we  should  wait  imtil 
this  Commission  reports — and  I  under- 
stand their  report  is  either  at  the  print- 
er or  is  being  submitted  to  the  printer  at 
the  present  time — so  we  C£in  have  per- 
manent legislation  rather  than  this  tem- 
porary legislation. 

There  are  some  problems,  there  are 
some  minority  reports,  and  some  amend- 
ments will  be  offered,  but  as  far  as  the 
rule  is  concerned,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  PRIVILEGED 
RESOLUTION  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
morrow night  to  file  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEMPORARY    INCREASE    IN    RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT  ANNUITIES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15927)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  20-percent  increase 
in  annuities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

,  IN  THX  COMMTrrXK  OV  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
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slderation  of  the  bill  H.R.  15927,  with  Mr. 
GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
tag  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
STAGGERS)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes; and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.'  Springer)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  is  a  very  simple  bill.  It  will 
provide  a  temporary  increase  in  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  to  conform  to  the 
social  security  amendments  adopted  on 
June  30.  when  social  security  benefits 
were  raised  20  percent. 

The  railroad  retirees  and  their  spouses 
and  widows  are  in  the  same  fix  as  those 
men  and  women  who  are  imder  social 
security.  Prices  have  gone  up  for  them. 
They  certainly  are  In  the  same  fix  as 
beneficiaries  of  social  security.  They  need 
additional  benefits  now. 

When  Congress  provided  a  temporary 
increase  in  1970,  we  realized  we  would 
have  to  have  some  revisions  in  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  We  set  up  a  Com- 
mission of  five  Members— two  from 
management,  two  from  labor,  and  one 
from  the  general  public  appointed  by  the 
President— to  resolve  this  issue.  We 
asked  them  to  report  back  to  the  House 
by  July  1,  1971.  They  came  to  the  com- 
mittee and  said  they  had  not  had  time 
enough,  so  we  provided  for  an  extension 
of  a  year,  which  made  the  reporting  date 
July  1,  1972, 

I  understand  their  renort  his  been 
made,  but  It  has  not  come  to  the  House 
yet.  It  is  ft  the  printer's. 

There  hfis  been  a  sup<3;estion  that  rroh- 
ablv  we  should  wait  for  the  renort  and 
then  act.  This  will  be  Impossible,  due 
to  the  closing  of  \\\is.  Coneress.  I  do  not 
know  how  soon  that  renort  miTht  rrnne 
to  the  Congress,  After  that  It  would  be 
necessarv  to  e^et  leeri.'?lf".tion  throueh  the 
House,  through  the  Senate,  and  to  have 
It  sismed.  for  the  people  to  pet  their 
benefits,  and  that  probablv  would  run 
into  the  middle  of  next  vear. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  a 
lot  of  people  I  know,  and  I  dare  sav  to 
a  lot  of  people  Members  know  in  their 
districts,  to  denv  them  a  20-rercent  raise 
in  railroad  retirement  benefits  iust  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  Commission 
report  to  art  on  non'.  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  right. 

This  is  a  temporary  raise,  something 
which  we  have  done  twice  before.  All 
three  temnorary  raises  are  to  expire 
Julv  1.  1973. 

We  know  full  well  that  the  Consress 
must  act  before  Julv  1.  1973.  on  a  per- 
manent plan  to  finance  the  fund. 

The  fund  at  the  present  time  has  some 
$4.6  billion  In  it.  This  temporary  raise 
will  cost  $11  million  on  an  actuarial 
basis.  That  is  all  the  temporary  increase 
will  cost. 

I  cannot  see  any  fairness  at  all  to  not 
enacting  this  into  law  right  now. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  face  some  of  the 


people  from  my  hometown  or  others 
who  ask  me  why  they  are  not  treated 
like  the  social  security  people  are,  and 
they  wiU  not  be  treated  that  way  if  we 
do  not  act  now. 

The  social  security  benefit  increase 
takes  effect  on  September  1. 

We  hope  if  we  enact  this  bill  today, 
it  will  be  enacted  just  as  it  is  now  by  the 
Senate  immediately,  and  every  one  of 
those  on  railroad  retirement  will  get  an 
increase  in  their  checks  on  the  same  date 
the  social  security  beneficiaries  get  theirs. 
There  were  amendments  offered  in  the 
committee  to  raise  the  assessments 
against  the  railroads  and  against  the 
workers  on  the  railroads  to  pay  for  this. 
It  was  voted  down  overwhelmingly  in  the 
committee. 

This  is  only  a  temporary  bill,  as  I  have 
said.  It  will  go  out  of  effect,  according  to 
law,  on  July  1  of  next  year.  So  we  know 
we  will  have  to  act  before  that  time. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress sitting  in  this  House  listening  to 
me  will  agree  that  those  widows  and 
those  on  pensions  now  deserve  an  in- 
crease in  that  pension  right  now  and  not 
next  year.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to 
try  to  wait  for  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission.  We  set  that  Commission 
up  and  we  asked  them  to  report  back  aa 
July  1  of  last  year.  They  asked  us  for 
more  time  and  said  they  did  not  have 
enough  time.  They  asked  for  another 
year,  imtil  July  1  of  this  year.  We  gave 
them  the  additional  year,  and  they  have 
made  a  report.  It  is  a  big  report,  as  I 
understand  it,  with  different  recommen- 
dations in  it.  This  House  ought  to  have 
the  benefit   of  those  recommendations 
when  the  experts  citing  them  have  taken 
the  time  to  do  it.  We  should  not  say  ei- 
ther today  or  later  In  the  future  that  we 
will  raise  the  assessments  on  the  rail- 
roads and  on  those  who  work  on  the  rail- 
roads willy-nilly  and  by  a  certain  sum 
without  hearings  and  without  the  advice 
of  the  body  of  experts  that  we  set  up  to 
give  us  the  advice. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  bill.  It  Is  a 
simple  one  and  is  only  temporary.  It  goes 
on  until  July  l  of  next  year  and  goes 
out  of  business  by  law  at  that  time.  There 
will  have  to  be  other  laws  enacted  to 
keep  it  in  effect.  We  have  $4.6  billion  in 
the  fund  now.  I  think  with  that  explana- 
tion we  ought  to  enact  this  bill  immedi- 

ofply 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me?  .  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  commend  the 
able  gentleman  for  bringing  this  bill  for- 
ward to  the  House.  It  is  a  meritorious  bill 
and  certainly  it  seems  to  be  fair  that  the 
people  on  the  railroad  retirement  system 
should  receive  the  same  increase  in  their 
annuities  as  those  who  are  on  social  se- 
curity are  receiving  by  action  of  the  Con- 
gress which  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Again  I  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  assure  him  of 
my  support. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  WIU  the  gentleman  yidd 

to  me?  ^    _,  ,  J  J. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  First  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
this  bin  out.  I  think  it  is  proper.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  those  who  believe  it 
should  have  been  permanent  instead  ol 
temporary.  ^  ..     a 

However.  I  am  disturbed  by  figures 
which  I  see  on  page  7  of  your  report, 
which  show  the  amount  of  money  that 
you  say  is  In  the  fund.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  you  said  there  were  about  $4.6 
billion  in  the  fund  and  the  cost  of  this 
bill  would  only  be  $11  mUlion.  Yet  when 
you  get  to  the  first  paragraph  on  page  7 
it  says: 

The  actuarial  surplus  shown  In  the  table 
above  Is  equivalent  to  1.48  percent  of  future 
taxable  payroU  If  the  temporary  Increases 
are  aUowed  to  expire.  If  the  increases  are  not 
allowed  to  expire,  there  would  be  an  ac- 
tuarial deficiency  of  6.70  percent  of  taxable 
payroU  which  vrould  result  In  exhaustion  of 
the  funds  of  the  railroad  retirement  program 
In  a  relatively  short  time. 

How  can  the  $ll-million  Increase  In 
costs  have  such  a  substantial  effect? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  to  the  gentleman  in  this  way.  As 
you  say.  ihe  report  says  "In  a  relatively 
snort  time."  Well,  we  can  reconcile  that 
fact  with  the  fact  that  it  will  be  depleted 
if  these  increases  were  to  go  into  effect 
and  be  made  permanent,  but  by  law  they 
go  out  of  existence  on  July  1  of  next 
year.  We  also  know  that  without  these 
in  effect  the  fund  would  not  only  be 
sound,  but  the  money  would  be  pouring 
into  it  at  a  fairly  good  rate,  $87.5  mUlion 
each  year.  ,   „    . 

As  I  say,  these  will  go  out  of  effect  next 
July  1,  and  at  that  time  we  mU  have  to 
enact  a  law  here  and  take  a  position 

on  it.  ^.     . 

I  would  further  say  that  in  mentiomng 
the  $11  million,  that  on  a  long-term  basis 
the  cost  would  be  $11  miUion  per  year, 
representing  interest  on  the  amount  paid 
out  of  the  fund  from  September  1  of  this 
year  to  next  July  1.  On  a  short-term 
basis  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
$250  million  for  that  period. 

Further,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  under  the  social  security  bill  as  we 
passed  it  In  June  30.  one-third  of  all  of 
the  railroad  retirees  in  America  benefit 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  as  a 
result  of  the  social  security  increase.  So 
all  we  are  talking  about  are  the  two 
thirds  who  will  not  receive  a  raise  unless 
we  act. 

So  there  are  one-third  who  already 
have  it.  and  we  say  that  in  all  fairness 
the  other  two-thirds  ought  to  have  It. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  reply.  Now  that  he  has  explained 
the  $200  plus  million  I  can  understand 
the  variation  in  the  figures  in  the  report. 
Again  I  commend  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  on  this 
committee  for  20  years,  and  I  was  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  for  some  12  years,  and 
I  think  every  single  raise  that  has  ever 
been  suggested  or  enswjted  by  this  body 
has  had  some  kind  of  a  hearing  which 
I  thought  would  Justify  the  increase. 
Let  me  give  you  a  picture  of  what  hap- 
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pens  if  you  put  this  into  effect — and  it  is 
not  pleasant  for  me  to  come  here  and 
have  to  give  you  these  facts.  I  nave  never 
condemned  those  who  have  other  opin- 
ions, and  I  do  not  mean  to  by  what  I  say 
here  on  th?  floor.  I  think  that  those  who 
do  not  feel  as  I  do  are  just  as  earnest  and 
just  as  sincere  and  have  just  as  high  an 
integrity  as  I  do. 

But  the  actual  fact  is  that  you  have 
raised  this  figure,  percentagewise,  in  the 
last  3  years  by  55  percent — 35  percent 
up  until  today — and  this  20  percent 
makes  55  percent. 

You  have  some  900.000  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  now  receiving  money  from 
this  fund,  some  of  whom  are  retirees  and 
some  who  are  spouses  of  retirees. 

But  there  are  over  900,000  recipients 
of  railroad  retirement  at  this  point. 

There  are  slightly  over  600.000  pay- 
ing into  this  fund  at  the  present  time. 
Now  just  get  this  in  mind — a  little  over 
one-half  a  million  paying  into  this  fimd 
and  almost  1  million  drawing  on  the 
fund,  and  vou  are  pro:josing  to  make  a 
20-percent  increase,  making  a  total  in- 
crease of  55  percent. 

Now  mv  good  chairman  and  friend  has 
said  that  this  is  only  temporary.  Have 
any  of  you  ever  known  of  a  temporary 
increase  that  did  not  become  perma- 
nent? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Not  at  this  point,  but 
I  will  in  just  a  second  since  I  have  men- 
tioned the  gentleman's  name.  T  certainly 
v.ill  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Now  this  was  a  rather  hurried  up  kind 
of  hearing.  It  lasted  one  morning.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Commission  was 
formed  and  appointed  to  make  a  study 
of  this  and  I  will  read  to  you  a  letter 
written  to  me  on  July  27,  which  was  the 
day  after  the  hearing: 

Commission  on 
Railro.^d  Retirement. 
Washington.  DC.  July  27,  1972. 
Hon.  William  L.  Springer, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mb.  Springer:  Pursuant  to  our  con- 
versation yesterday.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  summary  portion  of  our  report,  plus  a 
suggested  Introducton-  statement  which  you 
might  wish  to  consider. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
In  ^hls  respect,  please  give  me  a  call  on  382- 
2043. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  S.  March, 

Executive  Director. 

Further,  in  the  summary  of  the  report 
they  say: 

First,  the  Commission,  after  consultation 
with  a  group  of  the  most  eminent  actuaries 
In  the  ;ountrv  has  found  that  the  railroad 
retirement  system,  as  It  now  stands,  is 
headed  for  bankruptcy.  The  projected  an- 
nual deficit,  using  realistic  assumptions,  will 
reach  8330  million  In  1980.  $578  million  In 
1985,  and  will  exceed  $1  billion  In  the  year 
1995  to  2000.  From  1971  to  2000  the  cumula- 
tive annual  deficit  added  up  to  $17  billion. 

The  present  fund  stands  at  about  $5  bil- 
lion. The  Commission  projects  that  the  sys- 
tem will  be  bankrupt  In  the  year  1988.  By 
the  year  2000  the  unflnanced  deficit,  the  so- 
called  "debt"  of  the  svstem,  will  total  $12 
billion. 

Second,  the  enactment  of  a  20 ''r  Increase 
in  railroad  retirement  benefits  by  H.R.  15927 
will  speed  up  the  bankruptcy  of  the  system. 


The  Increase  under  the  bill  Is  technically 
"temporary",  but  everyone  knows  that  the 
Congress  does  not  "take  back"  benefit  In- 
creases that  It  once  provides.  Thus,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  would  represent  a  de  facto 
permanent  commitment  to  a  20^^'  Increase. 
The  added  Increase  In  the  first  full  year  will 
be  on  the  order  of  $300  million.  Between 
1973  and  the  year  2000  the  added  expendi- 
tures will  be  $12  billion.  According  to  in- 
formation provided  the  House  Committee  by 
Dr.  Theodore  O.  Yntema,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement,  and 
Inserted  In  the  hearing  record,  the  present 
reserve  In  the  fu.nd  will  be  entirely  used  up 
by  1986  and  the  system  will  have  a  debt  of  $23 
billion  In  the  year  2000,  If  the  20 '^c  Increase 
in  railroad  benefits  Is  made  permanent,  as 
it  surely  will  be. 

Third,  the  20'i'c  Increase  would  represent 
irresponsible  financial  handling  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  system.  In  1970  a  15%  In- 
crease and  In  1971  a  10%  Increase  were  en- 
acted without  providing  any  additional  taxes 
to  cover  the  costs.  Now  a  third  Increase  of 
20',  *:11  be  added,  again  without  providing 
any  new  financing.  The  compound  Increase 
la  benefits  will  thus  be  53'"  in  3  years — 
without  any  provision  for  added  taxes.  This 
sort  of  legislation  Is  a  threat  to  future  bene- 
fits of  present  rdllroad  retirement  workers — 
who  are  being  asked  to  pay  contributions 
to  a  system  which  Is  sure  to  go  bankrupt. 

Fourth,  the  argument  that  a  20%  Increase 
for  railroad  beneficiaries  must  be  provided, 
as  a  matter  of  simple  equity  if  social  security 
recipients  are  given  a  20 'v  Increase  Is  not 
valid.  The  average  monthly  age  retirement 
benefit  In  December  1971  was  $222  per 
month  as  compared  to  the  average  social  se- 
curity benefit  of  $132.  (Wives  benefits,  which 
In  most  cases  are  about  50%  extra,  are  In 
addition.)  Thus,  a  20'"^  Increase  for  a  rail- 
road beneficiary  would  be  1.7  times  as  large 
as  for  a  social  security  recipient.  The  social 
urgency  of  the  basic  social  security  benefits 
Is  quite  different  than  of  the  bigger  railroad 
benefits.  The  social  security  system  Is  not 
threatened  with  bankruptcy  a.'^  Is  the  railroad 
retirement  system,  which  depends  on  a  rail- 
road Industry  In  which  6  railroads  are  In 
bankruptcy. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you 
have  those  in  your  districts  who  are 
paying  into  the  fund.  But  may  I  say, 
we  have  always  operated,  at  least  up 
vmtil  now,  on  the  theory  that  we  will 
never  give  an  increase  in  this  unless 
the  fund  justified  it. 

I  think  we  tried  to  follow  that  very 
carefully  up  until  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
I  do  want  to  say,  if  we  are  going  to  bank- 
i-upt  the  fund  in  less  than  15  years,  you 
are  going  to  have  to  answer  to  every 
single  one  of  your  railroad  employees 
in  your  district  who  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  receive  any  money  out  of  this 
fund  when  they  retire.  That  is  exactly 
what  you  are  faced  with  in  this  instance. 

The  actuary  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  was  before  our  committee. 
I  asked  him — there  now  being  railroads 
paying  9.5  percent  approximately  into 
the  fund  and  also  employees  are  paying 
into  the  fund  9.5  percent. 

I  asked  the  actuarj'  in  the  presence 
of  all  of  our  committee  what  it  would 
take  to  raise  this  sufficiently  to  bring 
it  into  balance,  and  he  said  it  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  payment  made  by 
the  employer,  the  railroads,  and  the 
employee,  each  13.3  percent  from  9.5.  I 
introduced  that  amendment.  I  felt  that 
if  such  a  raise  was  justified,  then  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  have  payments  into 
this  fimd  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  balance, 


and  that  was  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment. My  recollection  is  that  it  was  de- 
feated, I  believe,  by  something  like  21 
to  7.  This  gives  you  a  picture  of  what  the 
committee  did  with  reference  to  trying 
to  bring  some  kind  of  order  and  balance 
out  of  this  fund. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  this  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  going 
to  get  with  it,  but  I  simply  cannot  be 
financially  responsible  to  the  people 
back  home  in  my  district — and  I  have 
a  lot  of  railroaders  in  my  district.  I 
have  not  had  a  letter  from  one  single 
railroader — not  one  single  railroader  in 
my  district — who  is  working  and  paying 
into  this  fund  asking  me  to  support  this 
legislation — not  one.  If  any  of  you  have, 
that  is  more  than  I  have — and  I  suppose 
you  may  have. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  letters  from  those 
who  are  recipients  who  are  not  going  to 
pay  another  nickel  into  this  fund,  and  I 
do  not  blame  them  a  bit  for  that.  I  might 
even  feel  that  way  about  it  myself,  if  I 
did  not  know  what  the  condition  of  this 
fund  was.  But  it  would  be  the  most  ir- 
responsible thing  I  can  think  of  for  me 
now  to  vote  a  20 -percent  increase,  a  total 
of  55  percent  in  the  last  3  calendar  years, 
when  we  know  this  is  going  to  break  the 
fund  in  the  next  15  years. 

There  certainly  will  be,  I  suppose, 
something  done  about  this,  and  nobody 
yet  has  proposed  anything.  I  personally 
felt  that  although  they  had  not  com- 
pleted all  of  their  hearings,  that  this 
special  committee  that  was  appointed  to 
make  a  study  of  this,  and  which  was  to 
report  by  July  1  of  this  year  and  had  not 
quite  gotten  It  done — that  we  ought  not 
to  have  done  anything  until  we  had  that 
hearing.  But  instead  of  this,  we  are  now 
plunging  ahead  with  20  percent  addi- 
tional on  top  of  this  in  order  to  put  this 
fund  in  a  worse  deficit  position  than  it 
was  before. 

I  just  do  want  to  say  to  you  that  if 
you  do  want  to  go  back  home  and  face 
those — and  out  of  this  is  going  to  come  a 
lot  of  publicity — and  cannot  help  it — 
those  who  are  paying  into  this  fund,  who 
are  paying  into  a  fund  that  is  going  to 
become  bankrupt  by  1985  if  nothing  is 
done  about  it.  I  have  not  seen  any  solid 
proposals  by  anyone  who  is  going  to  do 
anything  about  it. 

Labor  testiflcd  before  the  committee 
as  far  as  I  know,  they  had  no  concrete 
suggestion  at  this  time  as  to  what  was 
proposed  should  be  done  In  the  form  of 
legislation  to  put  this  back  in  balance. 
All  those  years  all  those  who  have  re- 
ceived from  this  fund  have  paid  into  this 
fund. 

I  think  I  am  financially  responsible  to 
see  that  those  who  are  now  paying  Into 
the  fund  will  at  least  have  something 
coming  to  them  when  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  retire. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
asked  a  rather  pertinent  question  here  a 
moment  ago  about  the  deficit.  If  you 
want  to  look  at  It,  you  ought  to  turn  to 
page  7  and  see  that  actuarial  defi- 
ciency— and  it  Is  the  truth  exactly  as  he 
has  put  it  there.  Mr.  Habermeyer  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board.  There  are  three  men  on  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Commission.  There  Is 
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one  from  management  and  one  from 
labor,  and  then  there  Is  one  that  is  in- 
dependent. Mr.  Habermeyer,  who  Is 
Chairman  of  the  Conunisslon,  is  retired, 
and  he  has  not  been  replaced,  so  there 
are  only  two  on  the  Commission  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Quarles,  the  management  member 
of  the  Board,  is  not  in  favor  of  the  in- 
crease, but  Neil  P.  Speirs,  the  labor  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  supports  the  bill.  So 
you  have  got  a  split  on  simply  a  manage- 
ment-labor division  equally  between  the 
two  members.  That  is  just  exactly  where 
you  sit  at  this  point.  I  just  want  to  be 
sure  that  those  of  you  who  are  here  and 
listening  are  sure  that  you  understand 
what  the  financial  condition  of  the  rail- 
road retirement  is  at  this  time,  so  you 
will  not  be  voting  under  any  misappre- 
hension that  something  has  been  done, 
or  that  there  is  any  legislation  in  the 
mill  to  do  anything  about  this.  There  is 
not  anything  being  proposed  at  this 
point. 

You  have  talked  about  social  security 
for  a  minute,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  go 
back  to  that,  because  I  think  that  Is 
worth  talking  about.  If  you  recall,  we  did 
raise  social  security  some  20  percent,  I 
believe,  here,  some  weeks  ago,  and  you 
are  saying  these  people  are  entitled  to  20 
percent,  too.  Perhaps  they  are.  I  do  not 
find  anything  particularly  wrong  with 
that.  Social  security,  as  you  well  know, 
did  two  things.  First,  they  raised  the 
rate :  and  second,  they  raised  the  amount 
that  was  taxable  per  person,  so  that  you 
had  a  lot  of  people — millions  of  people — 
paying  Into  the  fund  a  very  small  amount 
of  increased  tax  in  order  to  make  possible 
to  a  small  number  of  people  a  rather  siz- 
able 20-percent  increase. 

I  think  in  using  those  words — and  I 
will  stand  corrected  if  I  am  not  correct — 
those  are  almost  exactly  the  words  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee used.  May  I  repeat  that.  In  social 
security  we  have  millions  of  people  pay- 
ing into  a  fund,  a  very  small  amount  of 
money  In  order  that  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  people  could  receive  a  very  sizable 
percentage  increase  in  their  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  What  do  we  find  in  this 
fund?  What  we  actually  find  Is  a  very 
small  number  of  people  who  will  be  pay- 
ing into  the  fund  in  which  there  is  no 
increase  in  the  percentage,  no  Increase 
in  the  tax  base  of  those  people  who  are 
paying  in,  some  600,000,  but  there  are 
900.000,  up  by  50  percent,  more  people  re- 
ceiving than  there  are  paying  into  the 
fund. 

I  think  Members  can  see  the  only 
course  to  take  if  we  are  going  to  give  the 
20-percent  increase  and  be  financially  re- 
sponsible is  to  have  an  increase  in  the 
amount  that  is  to  be  paid  in.  The  actuary 
said  the  amount  needed  in  order  to  do 
this  was  13.3  percent,  up  from  9.5  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  All  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  is  this,  that  the  fund  will 
never  be  depleted  unless  this  Congress 
acts,  and  it  will  have  to  act  between  now 


and  next  July,  because  these  are  only 
temporary  increases.  If  the  increases  are 
discontinued,  then  the  fund  will  have  a 
surplus  coming  into  it  year  after  year 
after  year.  So  we  are  leaving  it  for  the 
next  Congress.  After  we  have  had  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  as 
to  what  we  should  do,  then  we  can  take 
action.  The  fund  will  never  be  depleted 
unless  we  see  fit  to  do  it,  and  we  are  only 
voting  this  as  a  temporary  thing. 

The  increase  goes  out  of  existence  in 
July.  It  means  we  will  have  to  come  back 
and  take  another  look  at  it  and  act  on 
it.  Otherwise  the  rate  of  benefits  reverts 
back  to  the  permanent  rate,  and  under 
that  situation  there  will  be  a  surplus  com- 
ing into  the  fund  at  all  times. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  find  those 
figures  to  be  that.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
reliable  testimony  before  our  committee 
which  indicates  the  latter  part  of  what 
the  gentleman  said.  If  I  understood  cor- 
rectly what  the  gentleman  was  trying  to 
imply,  it  was  that  there  would  always  be 
sufficient  money  in  this  fund  to  pay  off 
in  the  future  those  who  would  receive 
this  assistance.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man said? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  that  portion  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
I  said  these  temporary  Increases  will  go 
out  of  effect  by  law  on  July  1,  of  next 
year,  and  unless  we  act,  then  from  that 
time  on,  there  would  be  a  surplus  coming 
into  the  fund  with  the  present  assess- 
ments without  the  temporary  increases. 
We  will  have  to  act  to  extend  the  in- 
creases. I  would  assume  and  certainly  if  I 
am  chairman  and  come  back,  although  I 
do  not  know  what  the  good  Lord  has  in 
store,  but  if  I  am  back  and  I  am  chair- 
man, it  would  certainly  be  my  intention 
to  put  this  fund  on  a  sound  basis.  But  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  this,  that  only  if 
we  act  next  July  1  will  these  temporary 
increases  be  extended.  Otherwise  they 
will  go  out  the  window,  and  without  them 
there  would  be  a  surplus  coming  into  the 
fund  next  year. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  said  strictly  speak- 
ing is  true,  that  if  we  drop  these  next 
year,  there  would  be  a  surplus  coming  in 
each  year,  but  the  point  Is  we  have  not 
made  up  the  55  percent  which  we  have 
drav^Ti  on  in  these  3  years,  and  we  can 
never  recover  that  unless  there  is  some 
legislation  to  recover  the  55  percent 
which  we  have  lost  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Unless  this  House 
acts  by  next  July  1,  these  are  automat- 
ically dropped.  There  is  no  way  they 
will  be  continued  unless  we  by  passage 
of  a  law  in  this  House  continue  them. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  No  one  Is  disputing 
that,  but  I  do  not  believe — and  I  do  not 
believe  the  gentleman  In  his  heart  be- 
lieves— they  will  not  be  extended. 

I  do  not  believe.  In  other  words,  that 
next  July  1  we  are  going  to  cut  the 
amount  the  recipient  is  receiving  on 
next  July  1.  If  we  do  not  extend  the  in- 
creases, the  amounts  will  be  cut  55  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  still 
does  not  get  it.  Unless  we  act  next  July 


1 — and  we  have  to  act  on  the  commis- 
sion's report  and  put  this  on  a  sound 
basis — these  increases  will  not  be  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  But  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  visualizes  that  is  exactly 
what  is  going  to  happen,  and  I  do  not  see 
anything  in  the  mill — although  I  will 
not  be  here — to  indicate  that  is  going  to 
happen.  The  intention  is  to  go  from 
crisis  to  crisis. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  From  crisis  to  crisis, 
and  then  they  will  try  in  some  way  to 
imload  this  on  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  the  only  way  out  of  it  I  can  see. 
This  is  the  way  in  which,  as  I  see  it, 
those  pursuing  this  legislation  in  the  end 
expect  to  see  something  done  about  it. 

I  believe  the  chairman  has  tried  to 
give  his  viewpoint  fairly  about  it.  I  have 
tried  to  give  my  viewpoint.  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  the  Members  understood  what 
they  were  doing  if  they  went  ahead  to 
enact  this  legislation  without  taking  care 
of  some  form  of  payment  into  this  fund 
by  both  the  railroadmen  and  manage- 
ment. 

Later  on  I  will  have  an  amendment  on 
this  which  I  hope  the  Members  will  con- 
sider. I  did  not  feel  I  could  leave  this 
Congress  without  doing  something,  be- 
cause I  believe  I  have  stood  by  this  rail- 
road retirement  system  and  have  in- 
sisted on  every  occasion  that  we  try  to 
be  financially  responsible.  I  believe  we 
will  be  if  we  will  go  ahead  and  pass 
that  amendment. 

If  we  go  ahead  and  put  it  at  13.3  per- 
cent, I  believe  the  Members  will  find  there 
will  be  people  rushing  in  immediately  to 
see  that  this  legislation  does  not  go  any 
further,  because  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  railroad  worker  himself 
does  not  want  to  pay  the  increase  from 
9.5  to  13.3  percent. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume the  gentleman  from  Texais  iMr. 
Pickle)  . 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reservations 
about  what  we  are  doing  on  this  formu- 
la today. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
2  years  ago  when  we  held  similar  hear- 
ings, and  it  was  made  plain  that  if  we 
did  not  change  our  formula,  from  an 
actuarial  standpoint,  this  fund  would  get 
into  danger.  We  had  to  take  some  posi- 
tive steps. 

If  Members  will  read  the  report  of 
2  years  ago.  they  will  find  it  was  very 
plain.  We  decided  at  that  time  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  study  this  and 
to  give  us  the  full  benefit  of  a  deep 
study. 

The  problem  we  face  today  is  that 
the  Commission  either  was  slow  in  get- 
ting underway,  due  to  the  fact  of  slow 
performance,  or  they  could  not  act  quick- 
ly enough,  or  perhaps  there  was  a  prob- 
lem of  volume  of  testimony.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  Commission  report  has 
not  yet  been  printed. 

The  committee  met  last  week  on  this, 
and  I  was  hesitant  to  participate.  We 
did  not  have  a  report  before  us.  We  do 
not  have  it  now,  although  we  do  know 
that  the  Commission  views  with  grave 
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reservations  the  action  we  are  taking 
today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  do  not  take 
action  we  are  going  to  penalize  the  rail- 
road retirees.  The  gentleman  from  nil- 
nolB  is  exactly  correct,  in  my  Judgment, 
that  we  are  going  to  break  the  fund  at 
some  point  unless  we  change  the  for- 
mula. 

At  this  point  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
do  anything,  from  the  standpoint  of 
equity,  except  to  approve  this  bill  with 
an  understanding  that  between  now  and 
next  Jime  30  this  matter  will  be  brought 
to  our  committee  and  that  we  will  ask 
for  action  on  the  Commission  report, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  change  this  form- 
ula if  we  are  going  to  keep  the  fund  on  a 
permanent  basis,  or  else  take  away  the 
increased  amoimts  we  seek  to  give  them 
today. 

Would  the  chairman  say  that  this 
would  be  his  Intention  between  now  and 
Jime.  to  hold  these  meetings  and  to  get 
this  report  so  that  we  can  change  the 
formula  or  reduce  the  funds? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  depends  on  many  things. 
The  first  Is  the  fact  that  I  would  be 
elected  to  Congress  again.  Next  would  be 
that  It  would  be  a  Democratic  Congress. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Those  are  obvious.  What 
is  the  third  thing? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  third  thing  is  It 
Is  obvious  that  between  now  and  next 
July  there  will  have  to  be  hearings  held, 
because  these  Increases  run  out  auto- 
matically by  law.  They  do  not  run  on. 
They  nm  out  by  law. 

There  is  no  one — and  I  do  not  care 
who  it  is:  even  the  President — who  can 
keep  them  running. 

I  would  say  there  would  have  to  be 
hearings.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman, 
with  everything  I  know,  there  will  have 
to  be  hearings,  and  they  will  be  held. 

We  asked  that  commission  when  we 
appointed  it  to  come  up  with  recom- 
mendations. We  asked  them  to  give  us 
the  recommendations  for  a  permanent 
way  to  do  this  job. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  This  is  temporary,  then? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  And  we  must  change  it 
between  now  and  June  30.  We  will  not 
try  to  extend  it? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right.  We  will 
not  try  to  extend  it,  because  I  think  it 
would  be  wrong.  We  have  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  will  expire  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jneld  whatever  time 
he  may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  15927. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  this  feature  of  not  only 
the  retirement  law  but  the  social  security 
law  is  a  problem  we  will  have  to  face  very 
quickly. 

I  want  to  point  out  In  foreign  coun- 
tries such  as  Scandanavla,  England,  Ire- 
land, Germany,  and  others  their  method 
of  raising  social  security  fimds  is  to  col- 
lect one-third  from  the  employer,  one- 
third  from  the  employee,  and  the  rest 
from  the  general  revenues. 


That  is  the  way  social  security  was 
first  sent  up  to  the  Congress,  but  there 
have  been  people  trying  to  hold  down  the 
benefits  and  maintain  a  tax  of  50  per- 
cent for  the  employer  and  50  percent  for 
the  employee  and  ignoring  the  fact  that 
these  programs  have  been  freighted 
down  with  programs  formerly  supported 
by  State  and  local  governments  or  the 
Federal  Government.  In  fact,  the  trust 
fund  for  the, social  security  fund  had 
been  subsidizing  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment through  the  actions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  borrowing  money  from  the 
trust  fund  and  paying  it  back  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  they  received  from 
the  private  sector.  We  will  have  to  look 
into  this  area  and  put  the  responsibility 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  people  who 
should  be  paying  their  share  but  are  to- 
day going  scot  free. 

When  you  look  at  medicare  and  medic- 
aid and  you  see  in  the  local  govern- 
ments where  they  formerly  supported 
their  local  hospitals  and  in  the  State  gov- 
ernments where  they  formerly  supported 
their  State  hospitals,  now  they  are  be- 
ing relieved  of  a  great  deal  of  that  bur- 
den as  a  result  of  social  security.  You 
can  then  recognize  the  fairness  of  a  one- 
third,  one-third,  one-third  formula. 
That  is  what  we  should  be  looking  into 
here. 

I  have  been  advocating  it  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  be- 
lieve even  the  administration  is  beginning 
to  look  into  this  area.  We  should  do  it 
the  way  the  other  coim tries  do.  I  believe 
it  would  be  a  much  fairer  system  to  pay 
far  more  and  higher  benefits  and  at  the 
same  time  have  those  in  our  economy 
who  should  do  so  carry  their  fair  share 
of  the  load. 

For  that  reason  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  at  this  time. 

The  elderly  people  in  this  country  are 
confronted  with  high  inflation.  They  are 
being  squeezed  more  than  anyone  else 
in  this  Nation  as  a  result  of  inflationary 
rises.  That  is  why  this  bill  has  to  be  put 
through  here.  We  are  concerned  with 
human  needs  and  problems,  and  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  is  called  for  right 
now. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdonald)  . 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  rise  to  raise  my 
voice  In  support  of  this  bill  and  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, who  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
with  regard  to  this  acknowledged  diflacult 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  while  there  is 
some  merit  to  what  has  been  said  about 
the  long-range  planning  in  this  re- 
gard— and  I  think  I  agree  with  those 
arguments — I  feel  confident  that  we  will 
do  this  with  the  assurance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  our  chairman, 
who  has  always  kept  his  word  in  any- 
thing that  he  has  ever  said  to  the  House 
or  to  our  committee.  This  matter  right 
now  needs  more  thorough  investigation 
and  hearings,  but  at  the  moment  time- 
liness calls  for  \is  to  make  up  our  minds 
as  to  what  those  who  need  it  most  should 
get.  They  cannot  buy  food  with  food 


stamps  or  promises.  They  need  the  money 
not  In  2  or  3  or  4  years  from  now  but 
right  now. 

I  agree  with  our  chairman  that  this  is 
a  temporary  matter  that  will  be  more 
Uioroughly  looked  into  and  will  be  han- 
dled, I  am  sure,  expeditiously  In  proper 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Macdon- 
ald). 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  for  his  fine  work 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill 
H.R.  15927.  I  think  that  simple  equity 
requires  that  we  support  this  bill  be- 
cause we  have  given  those  covered  by 
social  security  a  20-percent  increase.  I 
do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
retirement  program  as  now  structiu^  is 
imsound  actuarially,  but  the  chairman 
has  pointed  out  that  the  Congress  will  be 
required  within  the  next  year  to  take  a 
look  at  this.  If  we  do  not  take  a  look  at 
it,  if  we  take  no  action,  the  benefits  will 
drop  and.  based  upon  the  amount  being 
paid  in  there,  there  will  be  a  surplus  and 
the  program  will,  of  course,  then  be  actu- 
arially sound. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  feel  that 
Congress  Is  not  going  to  act,  and  Con- 
gress will  act  because  we  simply  would 
not  allow  the  railroad  workers,  those  who 
are  retired,  to  have  their  benefits  cut  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  this  Congress  to 
act.  But  when  the  Congress  does  act  we 
also  will  have  an  opportunity  to  try  to 
correct  the  fiscal  problem  we  have  in  the 
railroad  retirement  fund. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  what  the  ac- 
tion will  be  In  that  regard.  There  have 
been  some  suggestions  that  we  may  con- 
sider merging  this  fimd  and  the  social 
security  fund. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  fact  that 
has  not  been  brought  out,  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  if  you  take  the  benefit  received 
by  railroad  retirees  and  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  paid  in  percentagewise, 
actually  a  higher  percentage  is  paid  in 
by  them  for  the  benefits  they  receive 
than  those  on  social  security. 

So  it  is  very  evident  that  those  on  so- 
cial security  are,  in  fact,  receiving  more 
benefits  for  the  amount  of  money  that 
they  are  paying  in  than  do  the  railroad 
brotherhood  retirees. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support 
this  bill.  I  am  supporting  It  not  with  my 
eyes  closed;  my  eyes  are  wide  open.  I 
recognize  that  were  we  to  continue  the 
fimd  on  the  same  basis  as  now,  this  fund 
would  go  bankrupt  in  1988,  but  I  have 
confidence  in  the  Congress  that  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  act,  and  we  are  going  to 
find  a  solution.  As  I  said,  it  may  be 
through  merging  this  fimd  with  some 
other  fimd.  But.  basically,  the  only 
money  that  the  railroad  retiree  receives 
during  his  retirement  comes  from  this, 
and  the  supplemental  plan.  A  person  on 
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social  security,  in  addition  to  his  social 
security,  most  often  has  a  company  pen- 
sion plan  that  increases  the  amount  of 
retirement  money  he  has.  Sometimes 
that  pension  plan  is  paid  in  full  by  the 
employee,  sometimes  it  is  paid  in  full  by 
the  employer,  and  sometimes  it  is  shared. 

But  we  in  the  Congress  must  take  a 
strong  look  at  this,  and  I  say  that  equity 
In  this  instance  demands  a  vote  in  favor 
of  H.R.  15927. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Keith)  . 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  about  the  solvency 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Fund,  or  Ac- 
count, as  it  is  called.  And  in  1960,  when 
we  debated  other  aspects  of  this,  we  had 
a  very  heated  argiunent  as  to  its  solvency 
and  as  to  what  would  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture if  we  continued  to  raise  these  bene- 
fits on  an  other  than  actuarially  sound 
basis.  It  is  my  understanding  that  even 
without  these  benefits  that  we  will  vote 
for  today  on  a  temporary  basis  that  by 
the  year  2000  this  fund  will  be  bankrupt 
to  the  extent  of  about  $11  billion. 

This  very  discouraging  situation  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  we  authorized 
the  commission  to  look  into  this  and 
why  we  must  look  ahead  very  seriously 
to  the  recommendations  that  they  will 

The  chairman  has  made  an  observa- 
tion that  this  increase  in  benefits  is  only 
temporary.  This  is  a  temporary  law.  But 
I  think  there  is  another  law  that  is  al- 
most permanent,  although  it  is  not  writ- 
ten, and  that  is  the  law  that  says  that 
the  Congress  will  seldom,  if  ever  take 
away  anything  that  they  have  given, 
even  if  on  a  temporary  basis. 

So  we  are  creating  benefits  which  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  and  what  concerns 
me,  is  that  if  we  keep  these  benefits  after 
the  next  year  without  increasing  the  con- 
tributions, we  are  putting  the  bene- 
ficiaries into  a  situation  similar  to  that 
which  confronted  the  employees  of  the 
bankrupt  Studebaker  Corp. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  par- 
ticipants in  that  pension  plan  were  lucky 
to  get  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  We  are,  in 
fact,  standing  as  trustees  of  this  pension 
plan  because  we  have  to  agree  to  a  form- 
ula which  determines  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits—and accordingly  the  long-run  sol- 
vency of  the  pension  fimd.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  do  not  have  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  now.  Hopefully 
we  can,  with  their  help,  come  up  with  a 
sound  and  fair  plan'in  the  next  Congress. 

But  it  is  my  further  understanding 
that  tomorrow,  or  in  the  near  futiure, 
the  Senate  will  be  holding  hearings  and 
will  have  the  advantage  of  evidence  of- 
fered by  the  Chairman  of  this  Commis- 
sion, and  very  hopefully  he  can  come  up 
with  some  recommendations  which  in 
conference  might  make  It  possible  for  us 
to  make  this  even  more  sound  legislation 
by  reason  of  amendments  which  they 
could  offer. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  part  of  my  swan 
song  on  my  departure  from  this  Con- 
gress, I  would  plead  with  my  colleagues 
to  take  their  responsibility  insofar  as  this 
retirement  plan  Is  concerned  most  seri- 
ously because  it  could  only  further  de- 
stroy confidence  In  the  system  and  per- 


haps in  the  long  run  cause  It  to  fall 
completely. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Bxni- 
TON)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  in  our  deUberatlons  of  the  matter 
before  us,  it  just  is  impossible  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  I  would  like  to 
relate  and  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol, 
and  hopefully  to  all  those  who  read  this 
Record. 

That  point  simply  stated  is  this:  When 
we  approved  the  20-percent  social  secu- 
rity increase,  there  were  some  3  million 
elderly  blind  and  crippled  poor  who  had 
offsetting  dollar-for-dollar  reductions  in 
their  public  asistance  grants.  Therefore, 
that  20-percent  social  security  increase 
really  will  result  in  no  increased  income 
at  all. 

I  would  hope  before  the  railroad  re- 
tirement adjustments  are  completed 
that  those  public  assistance  recipients 
who  also  receive  some  ,mall  railroad  re- 
tirement payment  will  have  this  increase 
disregarded  as  income  for  public  assist- 
ance purposes  so  tiiat  they  can  retain  in 
part  at  least  this  increase. 

The  failure  to  include  such  a  provi- 
sion before  this  legislation  reaches  the 
President's  desk  would  only  result  for 
some  smaller  number  among  this  special 
category  of  3  million  aged  blind  and  dis- 
abled. The  failure  to  Include  such  a  pro- 
vision will  mean  that  those  who  concur- 
rently receive  some  railroad  retirement 
with  supplementation  from  public  assist- 
ance will  net  no  increase  in  their  income 
at  all. 

Obviously,  that  is  not  what  we  collec- 
tively would  want  to  see  result,  and  I 
hope  that  the  infiuential  Members  of 
this  House,  and  hopefully  the  other  body, 
will  see  that  this  injustice  Is  not  perpetu- 
ated in  this  legislation  as  we  now  lament- 
ably find  ourselves  with  reference  to  the 
recent  social  security  increase. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes,  which  I  beUeve  Is  the  remain- 
ing time  on  our  side,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, much  discussion  has  been  had  about 
this  railroad  retirement  compared  with 
social  security.  Let  us  all  understand  rail- 
road retirement  represents  one  of  the 
great  pension  plans  in  this  country,  and 
social  security  has  many  deficiencies 
from  an  actuarial  viewpoint.  I  hope  that 
we  never  let  this  railroad  retirement 
fund  fall  into  the  same  financial  chaos 
that  we  have  in  social  security,  because 
we  literally  have  deficiency  reserves  in 
social  security. 

The  railroad  retirement  system  was 
designed  to  be  a  fiscally  Independent  and 
responsible  fund  which  could  meet  the 
continuing  test  of  actuarial  soundness. 
It  was  designed  In  great  part  by  railroad 
labor  for  railroad  labor  as  an  Independ- 
ent system  supported  by  the  employers 
and  employees  and  administered  by  them. 
It  was  written  Into  law  partly  as  a  safe- 
guard against  unthinking  or  precipitous 
change. 
For  many  years  common  sense  seemed 


to  prevail  and  changes  In  benefits  were 
Invariably  accompanied  by  changes  In 
contributions  to  support  them.  At  times 
these  changes  took  long  and  hard  con- 
sideration by  the  participants  to  deter- 
mine how  much  benefits  could  be  In- 
creased consistent  with  the  burden  nec- 
essarily placed  upon  those  on  the  payrolls 
to  support  the  increases.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  the  integrity  of  the  fund  was 
jealously  guarded  with  the  support  of 
those  intended  to  benefit  therefrom. 

Suddenly,  a  little  over  3  years  ago,  this 
concept  was  scrapped  when  social  se- 
curity was  increased  by  15  percent.  Re- 
cipients of  railroad  retirement  clam- 
ored for  a  similar  increase,  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  properly  balanced  in- 
crease raising  contributions  as  well  as 
benefits  would  work  a  real  hardship 
upon  the  workers  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try. It  was  then  that  the  idea  of  a  tem- 
porary increase  was  first  brought  forth. 
It  was  a  bad  Idea  from  the  very  begin- 
ning because  it  could  result  in  nothing 
but  trouble  for  the  fund  in  the  long  run 
and  the  setting  of  a  dangerous  precedent 
in  the  short  run. 

Before  long  another  10 -percent  In- 
crease In  social  security  came  along.  Now 
it  was  easy  to  employ  the  expedient  al- 
ready used  to  avoid  facing  the  realities. 
It  was  even  easier  because  a  study  group 
was  supposed  to  be  finding  ways  to  make 
it  all  right  and  whole  again — a  classic 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  wishful  think- 
ing. 

Now  for  the  third  time  in  3  years,  be- 
fore the  recommendations  of  the  study 
commission  are  even  available  for  con- 
sideration, we   are  asked   to  raise   the 
temporary  increases  by  another  20  per- 
cent to  match  a  sinular  increase  in  social 
security — again  without   any   provision 
for  financing  it.  This  amounts  to  putting 
the  fund  out  of  balance  by  nearly  $400 
million  per  year.  Because  adjustments 
have  not  been  required  in  those  csises 
where  recipients  also  draw  social  secu- 
rity, the  total  increases  in  the  3-year 
period  amount  to  55  percent.  If  these 
Increases  were  to  be  made  permanent  it 
would  require  a  13. 3 -percent  contribu- 
tion by  employer  and  employee  to  sup- 
port it  over  the  years.  This  is  probably 
unacceptable  to  those  who  work  in  the 
industry,  and  it  is  irresponsible  to  give 
the  benefits  under  those  circumstances. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  annuities 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  System 
run  about  68  percent  higher  than  the 
average  pension  under  social  security. 
In  addition,  the  system  provides  greater 
benefits  than  most  pension  plans.  Testi- 
mony before  the  committee  Indicated 
that  the  benefits  of  a  married  railroader 
and  his  spouse  together  are  higher  than 
those  to  be  expected  in  nine  out  of  10 
other  public  or  private  pension  plans. 

That  the  representatives  of  railroad 
labor  would  support  these  increases 
against  the  advice  of  the  actuaries 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
fund  is  hard  to  understand. 

The  increases  recommended  by  the 
committee  should  be  refused.  The  whole 
matter  of  benefits  and  contributions 
should  now  await  the  Commission  report 
and  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
parties  of  its  recommendations. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  two  or  three 
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issues  that  disturb  me.  We  talk  about 
this  being  a  temporary  increase,  and  it  is 
a  temporary  increase.  But  we  cannot 
think  of  one  single  example  here  in  Con- 
gress where  a  temporary  increase  that 
had  to  do  with  a  pension  plan  did  not 
become  permanent.  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago  this  very  afternoon,  we  approved  an 
appropriation  bill  before  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  confirmed.  We  know  that 
this  plan  is  going  to  be  perpetuated,  but 
what  we  need  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  a 
railroader  working  today  on  the  railroad 
who  is  under  50  years  of  age  is  not  put- 
ting his  money  into  a  plan  that  is  not 
going  to  exist  unless  we  do  something 
about  it.  We  ought  to  tiiink  also  of  these 
old  people  who  are  drawing  this  money, 
because  if  we  start  paying  out  too  much 
money,  the  well  is  going  to  run  dry  one 
day  when  they  are  going  to  need  it. 

The  point  is  that:  We  have  increased 
this  pension  plan  by  55  percent  in  the 
past  3  years.  We  have  done  it  under  tem- 
porary moves.  We  have  increased  55  per- 
cent in  3  years.  Right  now  actuaries  tell 
us  we  need  6.7  percent  of  the  railroaders 
taxable  payroll  in  order  to  meet  the 
commitments. 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  be  fair 
about  it.  We  should  do  what  we  did  with 
reference  to  social  security — provide  the 
tax  with  the  pension  increase. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment,  which  will  bring 
the  issue  squarely  in  focus.  If  we  really 
mean  to  establish  a  sound  pension  plan 
out  of  railroad  retirement,  I  recommend 
we  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
amendment  to  provide  for  adequate 
funding. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ri.=;e  today  in  support  of  H.R. 
15927.  a  bill  to  provide  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  railroad  retirement  benefits. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
bill  their  utmost  consideration  and  I 
would  like  to  stress  the  importance  of  its 
passage.  The  conditions  in  my  own  dis- 
trict have  made  me  acutely  aware  of  the 
vital  significance  this  increase  holds  for 
the  recipients  of  railroad  retirement. 

Essentially,  the  bill  provides  a  tem- 
porary increase  to  parallel  the  increase 
we  have  already  passed  for  social  secur- 
ity. In  upgrading  the  social  security 
benefits,  we  recognized  the  need  to  pro- 
vide, for  our  retired  citizens,  some  meas- 
ure of  relief  against  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion. I  supported  that  increase,  and  I  will 
continue  to  support  any  legislation  which 
gives  the  recognition  due  these  citizens 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  this 
Nation.  I  will  never  join  hands  with  those 
who  would  Ignore  the  plight  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens  and  I  will  never  support  any 
legislation  which  Ignores  those  who  car- 
ried this  Nation  through  its  darkest  days. 

In  Hudson  County.  I  have  witnessed 
the  difficulties  which  face  the  recipients 
of  railroad  retirement.  The  combined  ef- 
fect of  spiraling  costs  and  fixed  income 
proves  difficult  at  best,  but  when  It  must 
be  dealt  with  In  an  urban  setting,  near 
New  York,  it  proves  impossible  to  live 
with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  residents  of  my 
district  pay  dearly  for  their  proximity  to 
New  York.  The  unrealistlcally  high  price 
levels  which  pervade  the  metropolitan 
area  work  and  extreme  hardship  on  those 
living  on  the  fixed  annuity  of  railroad 


retirement.  Moreover,  the  urban  prob- 
lems which  inflict  the  area  have  driven 
taxes  skyward  and  this  taken  with  the 
higher  prices  they  must  pay  for  food 
and  clothing  squeeze  our  senior  citizens 
in  an  overwhelming  financial  vise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  be  strong 
enough  in  voicing  my  support  for  this 
bill.  By  making  the  increase  temporary, 
we  allow  ourselves  time  to  study  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  dwindling  railroad 
retirement  fund.  At  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  make  the  recipients  of  railroad 
retirement  bear  the  cost  of  this  study. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  act,  let  us  do 
so  swiftly. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  15927  providing  for  a  20-per- 
cent increase  of  railroad  retirement 
benefits  on  a  temporary  basis.  I  believe 
that  retirement  benefits  to  retired  rail- 
road employees  should  be  increased  now, 
even  on  a  temporary  basis  while  studies 
as  to  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  fund 
are  being  conducted  by  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement.  These  retirees 
are  feeling  the  same  pinch  in  the  rising 
cost  of  living  which  has  affected  these 
under  social  security  and  veterans  bene- 
fits. 

Since  this  Congress  has  approved  leg- 
islation giving  some  relief  to  those  under 
social  security  and  veterans  pensions  it 
would  be  very  unfair  to  withhold  an  in- 
crease in  retirement  benefits  to  our  re- 
tired railroad  employees,  if  the  actuarial 
soundness  of  this  fund  requires  an  in- 
crease in  contributions  I  am  certain  the 
Congress  upon  receiving  the  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement  will  undertake 
immediate  consideration.  I  am  certain 
our  retired  railroad  employees  will  have 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  that  this  meas- 
ure will  be  approved. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chaii-man  to- 
day we  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  leg- 
islation to  provide  our  retired  railroad 
workers  a  much  needed  20  percent  in- 
crease in  retirement  annuities. 

I  hope  that  a  majority  of  this  House 
will  vote  as  I  do  and  grant  this  neces- 
sary increase  to  those  retired  workers. 

As  we  all  know  well  from  contact  with 
our  constituents,  living  on  a  fixed  in- 
come today  is  a  crushing  responsibility, 
especially  when  that  income  is  a  meager 
retirement  benefit. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration can  oppose  this  effort  to 
bring  a  small  sense  of  peace  of  mind  to 
those  Americans  who  labored  long  and 
hard  on  our  railroads. 

We  should  not  refuse  this  increase.  The 
inflationary  policies  of  the  Nixon  regime 
have  hit  the  elderly  the  hardest. 

This  20-percent  increase  is  simple  jus- 
tice. I  urge  we  pass  it  promptly. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  are  considering  legislation  to 
increase  railroad  retirement  pensions  20 
percent,  comparable  to  the  increase  in 
social  security  benefi^  approved  July  1. 

The  railroads  have  always  played  an 
important  role  in  the  national  economy, 
but  would  not  hold  this  position  but  for 
the  services  of  the  hard-working  railroad 
employees  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  serving  the  Nation's  best  interests. 
These  dedicated  Americans  deserve  an 


increase  in  pension  comparable  with  the 
social  security  increase. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  would 
increase  by  20  percent  the  pensions  of 
railroad  workers,  their  spouses,  and  sur- 
vivors, effective  after  the  month  of  Au- 
gust 1972.  Railroad  employees  do  not  re- 
ceive .social  security,  and  its  only  fair 
that  they  be  paid  comparably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ur^e  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure.  It  is  owed  to  the 
loyal  Americans  who  helped  make  this 
counti-y  strong. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  15927,  which  provides  for  a 
temporary  20-percent  increase  in  rail- 
road retirement  benefits.  This  legislation 
is  virtually  identical  to  a  measure  which 
I  introduced— H.R.  15894— soon  after  the 
20-percent  increase  in  social  security  be- 
came law. 

This  legislation  puts  these  increases 
on  a  temporary  basis  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement 
will  very  shortly  be  reporting  to  us,  hope- 
fully recommending  long  overdue  re- 
forms for  the  financing  of  the  fund.  I 
am  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  Com- 
mission's findings  and  recommendations. 
But  certainly,  equity  and  fairness  de- 
mand that  the  1.047,000  recipients  of 
annuities  and  survivors  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  recipients  of 
social  security  benefits.  Thus,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  Individual's  annuity  computed 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  that  part  of  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section  which  precedes  the  first  proviso 
shall  be  Increased  by  20  per  centum.". 

(b)  Section  2(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  3(a)  (3)  or 
(4)  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  3(a)   (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of  this  Act"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
the  last  paragraph;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"The  spouse's  annuity  computed  under  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section  shall  (before 
any  reduction  on  account  of  age)  be  increased 
by  20  per  centum.  The  preceding  sentence 
and  the  other  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  operate  to  Increase  the  spouse's  an- 
nuity (before  any  reduction  on  account  of 
age)  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
amount  of  a  spouse's  annuity  as  provided  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  subsection.  This 
paragraph  shall  be  disregarded  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  two  paragraphs." 

(c)  Section  2(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  last  two  paragraphs"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  last  paragraph 
plus  the  two  preceding  paragraph^". 

(d)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(p)  A  survivor's  annuity  computed  un- 
der the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
(except  an  annuity  in  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  shall  (before  any  reduction  on  ac- 
count of  age)  be  Increased  by  20  per  cen- 
tum." 
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Sec  2  All  pensions  under  section  6  of  the 
Kallrcad  Retirement  Act  of  1937,  all  annul- 
ties  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935.  and  all  survivor  annuities  deriving 
from  Joint  and  survivor  annuities  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  be 
increased  by  20  per  centum. 

All  widow's  and  widower's  Insurance  an- 
nuities which  are  payable  In  the  amount  of 
the  spouse's  annuity  to  which  the  widow 
or  w  idower  was  entitled,  shall,  in  cases  where 
the  emplovee  died  prior  to  October  1.  1972, 
be  increased  by  20  per  centum. 

Joint  and  survivor  annuities  shall  be  com- 
puted under  section  3(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  election  of  such  annuity. 

Sec.  3.  All  recertlflcatlons  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  made  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  without  application  therefor. 

Sec  4.  For  the  purposes  of  approximating 
the  offsets  In  railroad  retirement  benefits 
for  increases  in  social  security  benefits  by 
reason  of  amendments  prior  to  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1971,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
adjustments  in  the  percentages  In  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  lavre  per- 
taining thereto  in  order  that  these  percent- 
ages, when  applied  against  current  social 
security  benefits  not  in  excess  of  the  primary 
insurance  amount  applicable  for  an  average 
monthly  wage  of  $650.  will  produce  approx- 
imately the  same  amounts  as  those  computed 
under  the  law  In  effect,  except  for  changes 
in  the  wage  base,  before  the  Social  Securtiy 
Amendments  of  1971  were  enacted. 

Sec  5.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  an- 
nuities accrxilng  for  months  after  August 
1972  and  with  respect  to  pensions  due  in 
calendar  months  after  September  1972. 

(b)  The  first  three  sections  of  this  Act, 
and  the  amendments  made  by  such  sections, 
shall  cease  to  apply  as  of  the  close  of  June 
30.  1973.  Annuities  accruing  for  months  after 
June  30.  1973,  and  pensions  due  in  calendar 
months  after  June  30,  1973,  shall  be  com- 
puted as  if  the  first  three  sections  of  this 
Act,  and  the  amendments  made  by  such 
sections,  had  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  SPRINGER 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Springer  :  Page 
4,  after  line  7,  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion (and  renumber  the  succeeding  section 
accordingly) : 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  3201  of  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Tax  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4) ; 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5);  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  13.3  percent  of  bo  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  such  employee  for  services 
rendered  by  him  after  August  31,  1972,". 

(b)  Section  3221(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6):  and 


(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  13.3  percent  of  so  much  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  such  employer  for  services 
rendered  to  him  after  August  31,  1972.", 

Page  4,  line  12,  after  "sections"  Insert  "and 
section  5". 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  only  amendment  that 
will  be  offered.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
one,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  under  gen- 
eral debate. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Springer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
of  us  who  were  here  understand  what  I 
said  to  be  the  purpose  of  my  amendment, 
which  is  simply  to  increase  the  percen- 
tage that  is  paid  in  by  those  who  are 
now  employed  on  the  railroads  and  to 
increase  the  percentage  paid  by  the  em- 
ployers, the  railroads,  to  be  paid  into 
the  fund  to  makelhis  actuarially  sound. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  we  appointed 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Study  Commis- 
sion. My  distinguished  chairman  made  a 
statement,  for  which  I  certainly  give  him 
credit  for  good  faith,  that  they  have  not 
finished  the  report  and  do  not  have  it 
on  file. 

They  did  ask  to  testify  and  were  not 
allowed  to  testify.  I  do  not  go  into  that, 
but  I  do  want  to  present  to  my  colleagues 
a  summary  as  of  July  27,  showing  that 
they  made  their  findings  and  what  they 
felt  the  recommendations  ought  to  be  if 
we  were  to  make  this  fund  actuarially 
sound. 

If  we  are  to  provide  for  the  55-percent 
increase  which  we  have  made  in  the  last 
3  years,  including  this  20  percent  If  It  is 
adopted,  there  are  four  things  of  which 
I  wish  to  remind  the  members,  and  I  am 
going  to  point  them  out  because  these 
things  are  in  writing  by  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Study  Commission.  They 
have  been  given  to  me  in  several  pages 
summarizing  the  whole  of  their  report 
which  had  not  been  made  available  at 
the  time  of  this  hearing.  Technically 
their  report  was  not  on  file,  but  they  did 
want  to  testify,  because  their  findings 
were  completed,  and  I  do  want  to  give 
the  Members  the  four  reasons  why  it 
would  be  unsound,  unless  we  adopt  this 
amendment,  which  would  increase  the 
rates  from  9.5  or  roughly  9.6  to  13.3  per- 
cent, and  increase  the  rates  for  the  rail- 
roads also  from  9.5  or  9.6  to  13.3  percent, 
making  a  total  of  26.6  percent,  if  we  are 
going  to  make  this  actuarially  sound. 

I  will  read  now  from  their  summary. 
First,  the  Commission,  after  consultation 
with  a  group  of  most  eminent  actuaries 
in  this  country,  has  foimd  the  Railroad 
Retirement  System  as  it  now  stands  is 
headed  for  bankruptcy.  The  present  fund 
stands  totally  at  about  $5  million.  The 
Commission  projects  the  system  will  be 
bankrupt  in  the  year  1988. 

Second.  The  enactment  of  the  20-per- 
cent increase  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits  by  H.R.  15927  will  speed  the 
bankruptcy  of  this  system.  The  increase 
under  the  bill  is  technically  temporary, 
but  everyone  knows  Congress  does  not 
take  back  benefits  increases  once  they  are 
provided.  Thus  approval  of  this  bill  would 


represent  a  de  facto  permanent  commit- 
ment to  a  20-percent  increase. 

The  added  increase  in  the  first  full 
year  will  be  on  the  order  of  $300  million. 
Between  1973  and  the  year  2000,  the 
added  expenditures  will  be  $12  billion. 
According  to  information  provided  the 
House  Committee  by  Dr.  Theodore  D. 
Yntema,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement,  and  inserted  in 
the  hearing  record,  the  present  reserve 
of  the  fund  will  be  entirely  used  up  by 
1985,  and  the  system  will  be  in  debt  $23 
million  by  the  year  2000. 

Third.  The  present  increase  would  rep- 
resent irresponsible  financial  handling  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  System.  In  1970, 
a  15-percent  increase,  and  in  1971,  a  10- 
percent  increase  were  enacted  without 
providing  any  additional  taxes  to  cover 
the  costs.  A  tWrd  increase  of  20  percent 
will  be  added  again  without  providing 
any  new  financing. 

The  compound  increase  will  be  53  per- 
cent in  3  years  without  any  provision  for 
added  increase  in  taxes.  This  sort  of  leg- 
islation is  a  thi'eat  to  future  benefits  of 
present  railroad  retirement  workers  who 
are  being  asked  to  contribute  to  a  sys- 
tem which  is  sure  to  go  bankrupt. 

Fourth.  The  argument  that  a  20-per- 
cent increase  for  railroad  beneficiaries 
must  be  provided  as  a  matter  of  simple 
equity  if  social  security  recipients  ai'e 
given  a  20-percent  increase  is  not  valid. 

The  average  monthly  railroad  retire- 
ment benefit  in  December  1971  was  $222 
per  month  as  compared  to  an  average 
social  security  benefit  of  $132.  Thus  a 
20-percent  increase  for  railroad  bene- 
ficiaries would  be  1.7  times  as  large  as 
for  a  social  security  recipient.  The  social 
urgency  of  the  social  security  benefits  is 
quite  different  than  for  the  bigger  rail- 
road benefits.  The  social  security  fund  is 
not  threatened  with  bankruptcy  as  is  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System  which  de- 
pends on  an  industry  in  which  six  rail- 
roads are  now  in  bankruptcy. 

I  have  given  these  four  reasons  why 
they  believe  this.  This  is  from  the  study 
group,  which  the  chaii'man  pointed  out 
has  not  made  a  report.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  the  Members  had  this  in  a  thumb- 
nail sketch  before  them,  because  they  are 
going  to  have  to  explain  this  to  600,000 
employees. 

Just  think  of  this,  gentlemen:  This 
fund  will  go  bankrupt  by  1989.  That 
means  if  a  man  is  now  46  years  old, 
working  for  the  railroad  now — and  all 
the  younger  than  46 — if  this  is  put  into 
effect  and  this  system  is  maintained, 
when  that  man  becomes  eligible  at  age 
65  he  will  not  be  able  to  draw  a  penny 
out  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Ulinois  for 
offering  the  amendment  and  pointing  out 
the  circumstances  of  the  fund,  on  which 
so  many  railroad  retirees  are  depending. 

Let  us  be  honest  and  frank.  It  is  very 
doubtful  and  dubious  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  prevail.  The  facts 
of  life  are  that  myself  and  for  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  will  not  be  here 
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in  1985,  but  let  me  say  that  some  people 
who  are  here  and  who  may  vote  to  end 
the  soundness  of  this  fund  may  at  some 
later  date  regret  the  action  they  are  tak- 
ing here  today. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
believe  it  is  sound.  I  believe  it  is  proper.  I 
have  no  illusions  about  its  success. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  letting 
the  Members  and  the  public  know  what 
the  facts  are. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished leader  for  those  kind  words  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

I  just  wish  that  some  week  or  2 
weeks  ago  I  had  sent  out  a  letter  to  every 
single  Member  of  this  body  and  asked 
every  Member  to  poll  every  single  rail- 
road worker  in  his  district,  to  give  him 
the  facts  which  were  contained  in  this 
report  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Study 
Commission.  Then  I  wish  I  had  asked 
that  they  ask  them  to  sign  ballots  say- 
ing whether  they  were  in  favor  of  this 
legislation. 

I  am  not  a  betting  man — at  least  not 
on  this  floor,  under  the  rules — but  I 
would  wager,  I  suppose,  if  I  were  out- 
side this  room,  10  to  1  they  would  not 
get  5  percent  of  the  employees  of  the 
railroads  in  their  districts  who  would 
support  this  legislation,  if  they  had  a 
copy  of  this  simimary  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Study  Commission  in  their 
hands  to  read. 

With  this  going  bankrupt  by  1988  or 
1989.  I  believe  Members  would  see  a 
great  majority  of  those  employed  on  the 
railroads  would  certainly  consider  this 
to  be  luisoimd  and  irresponsible,  for  xis 
to  vote  this  kind  of  an  increase  when 
we  are  voting  them  into  bankruptcy. 

I  believe  it  is  just  as  important  to 
think  about  employees  who  are  going  to 
be  on  retirement  some  day  as  it  is  to 
think  about  those  who  are  on  retirement 
at  the  present  time.  I  hope  there  will  be 
those  who  consider  this  a  financially  re- 
sponsible amendment.  I  am  going  to 
support  it,  because  I  am  willing  to  give 
20  percent,  but  I  believe  it  ought  to  be 
financed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman  I  might 
say  that  in  the  early  part  of  1970  when 
we  passed  the  first  temporary  increase 
we  realized  something  had  to  be  done 
about  the  financial  situation  facing  the 
fund.  I  believe  the  committee  acted  re- 
sponsibly in  appointing  a  commission  to 
come  back  with  positive  recommenda- 
tions to  the  committee  and  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Now,  they  have  not  reported  to  me, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  When 
the  ranking  minority  Member  gets  some 
reports  and  I  do  not  get  them,  I  do  not 
know  what  is  in  those  reports.  I  did  not 
hear  one  positive  recommendation. 

They  were  supposed,  imder  the  order 
given  to  them,  to  come  back  to  us  with 
-   positive  recommendatitons  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done. 

The  only  thing  I  heard  the  ranking 
minority  member  say  was  there  were 
some  fears  expressed,  and  he  kept  re- 
peating about  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
fund  In  1989.  This  cannot  happen  un- 
less the  Congress  votes  programs  that 


will  bankrupt  it.  This  bill  goes  out  of 
effect  in  1973.  All  of  this  talk  about  bank- 
ruptcy is  wrong  because  we  will  vote  on 
changes  in  the  program  before  it  hap- 
pens. I  have  said  this  bill  is  temporary 
and  it  goes  out  of  effect  by  its  terms. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this: 
Because  of  the  r^  ises  in  tax  votes  and 
the  tax  base  under  social  security,  the 
assessment  on  railroad  employees  is 
raised  on  January  1  of  next  year  to  10.25 
percent  automatically  and  also  the  base 
pay  on  which  it  is  levied  goes  from  $750  a 
month  to  $900  a  month.  That  is  the  law 
now.  It  will  automatically  be  raised  that 
much. 

This  talk  about  bankruptcy  to  me  is 
mistaken,  because  this  is  only  a  tem- 
porary raise.  I  want  the  House  to  know 
it  expires  as  of  July  1  of  next  year.  Un- 
less we  pass  it  now  those  in  need  will  not 
be  getting  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  spoke  of 
the  amoimts  that  railroad  pensioners  get 
and  that  social  security  pensioners  get. 
He  did  not  say  to  us  that  railroad  pen- 
sioners pay  in  almost  tvrtce  as  much. 
They  ought  to  get  back  twice  as  much. 
Is  that  not  fair?  Yet  there  are  many 
widows  of  railroaders  who  get  less  than 
$100  a  month  and  some  $80  or  $90  a 
montli.  They  cannot  live  on  that.  They 
need  a  20-percent  increase  now.  Not  next 
year  but  now.  Next  year  we  can  work  on 
it  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  I  am  sure 
we  will  do  it  as  a  Congress. 

We  will  not  let  this  die.  I  do  not  believe 
this  Congress  will  say  that  we  are  going 
to  extend  these  benefit  raises  and  then 
let  the  fund  go  bankrupt.  I  do  not  believe 
any  Member  of  this  House  believes  that. 
I  believe  every  man  here  knows  we  will 
try  to  act  responsibly  and  make  this  a 
sound  fund.  On  the  basis  of  that,  I  hope 
this  amendment  is  defeated  and  you  do 
what  should  be  done  for  those  in  need 
and  those  who  expect  it  now. 

I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  necessary  number 
of  words. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

My  distinguished  chairman  made  a 
statement  that  I  wanted  to  answer,  be- 
cause I  thought  I  was  being  positive  in 
response  and  I  want  to  leave  it  to  the 
House  as  to  whether  or  not  I  was.  My 
chairman  said  that  I  had  not  come  for- 
ward with  anything  positive. 

If  a  suggestion  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  payment 
from  9.6  to  13.3  percent  is  not  positive, 
then  I  do  not  know  anything  which  is. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  just  a  moment.  I 
do  not  have  the  time,  but  I  am  siu-e  my 
colleague  from  Texas  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

I  think  that  is  about  as  positive  as  you 
can  be.  It  is  about  as  forward-looking 
as  you  can  be,  because  this  fxmd  is  at- 
tempting to  be  kept  actuarily  in  balance. 
It  is  responsible  morally  and  responsible 
financially  and  it  is  responsible  as  a 
Member  of  this  body,  which  has  the  leg- 
islative jui^isdiction  over  this  fund  to  act 
in  that  way. 


That  Is  my  opinion  with  reference  to 
whether  or  not  what  I  have  said  la 
responsible. 

I  did  bring  out  many  things  here,  be- 
cause these  were  the  findings,  not  mine 
or  not  the  coaunittee's  or  the  chainnan's, 
but  they  were  the  findings  in  summary 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Study  Com- 
mission which  the  chairman  was  talking 
about  to  you. 

I  was  tr3ring  to  give  you  the  findings 
of  a  nonpartisan  body  that  made  a  study 
of  this  and  came  up  with  what  it  felt 
were  the  actual  facts.  I  felt  before  you 
voted  on  this  and  voted  on  the  amend- 
ment that  you  wanted  to  have  these  facts 
in  mind  and  to  know  exactly  what  they 
said  about  this  kind  of  legislation  In- 
creasing it  55  percent  in  the  last  3-year 
period. 

May  I  say  I  think  my  distinguished 
chairman  said  one  thing  truthfully  here, 
and  I  was  not  intending  to  imply  that  it 
was  not  true.  He  said  they  pay  in  twice 
as  much  as  those  under  social  security, 
so  they  ought  to  get  twice  as  much  now. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  If  they 
pay  in  more  money,  they  ought  to  get 
more  in  return. 

I  think  that  is  not  the  question  In- 
volved. The  question  is  whether  or  not 
you  are  going  to  keep  the  fund  actuarially 
sound.  That  is  the  only  issue  that  I  see  in 
this  bill  insofar  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Springer)  thought  I  had  referred  to  him 
as  not  being  responsible.  I  say  that  it  was 
the  Commission  I  referred  to,  and  I  re- 
ferred particularly  to  the  Commission.  I 
would  never  infer  in  any  way  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  had  not  acted 
responsibly.  I  do  not  believe  I  would 
ever  do  that,  because  the  gentleman  has 
always  acted  responsibly.  In  the  years 
I  have  known  the  gentleman  he  has  been 
responsible,  and  has  always  acted  in  a 
fashion  that  has  been  open  and  above 
board. 

I  referred  to  the  commission.  I  said 
that  if  that  is  the  only  recommendation 
that  they  can  make,  that  they  had  not 
acted  according  to  the  directive  that  we 
gave  them,  and  that  was  to  come  to  us 
with  recommendations  to  make  this  fund 
whole. 

That  was  the  extent  of  my  reference.  I 
am  sorry  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Interpreted  my  statement  to  Include  him, 
or  to  Impugn  to  him  as  being  not  respon- 
sible, because  that  is  the  last  thing  I 
would  ever  do,  and  I  want  to  reassure  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  on  that  point. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
minority  leader  on  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer), 
if  in  his  discussion  of  this  proposed  raise 
or  assessment  he  recognizes  that  this  Is 
a  regulated  industry,  and  that  the  rail- 
roads have  to  charge  an  adequate  rate 
for  the  goods  they  transport.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  will  increase  the 
rates  and  then  the  truckers  and  the  air- 
lines would  get  an  Increased  share  of  the 
freight  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
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would  have  an  adverse  reaction  on  the 
solvency  of  the  railroads. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  pretty  important 
factor  for  us  to  take  into  consideration. 

The  better  thing  to  do  might  be  to  do 
as  we  have  done  in  previous  years  imder 
the  so-called  pass-through  provision, 
and  eliminate  dupUcation  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

But  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  would 
care  to  comment  on  the  cost  of  the  in- 
creased assessment  being  passed  on  to 
the  carrier  or  others  for  whom  they  are 
shipping  the  freight? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  have  the  figures,  but  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
without  any  equivocation  that  it  would  be 
substantial,  because  when  you  Increase 
the  amount  on  600,000  employees  by 
some  4  percent  of  what  they  are  paying 
up  to  a  certain  figure,  which  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $800  or  $900  a  month, 
it  is  a  substantial  amount  of  money. 

I  personally  believe  that  they  ought  to 
have  some  kind  of  an  increase,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  am  doing  this. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  raised  a  very  valid  point  that 
this  would  force  the  railroads  to  go  in 
and  ask  for  some  kind  of  an  increase  to 
cover  this  4  percent,  and  the  same  would 
be  true,  of  course,  of  the  employees.  So 
this  is  a  sacrifice,  as  I  say,  on  the  part  of 
the  corporate  body,  and  the  employee 
liimself. 

This  is  not  an  easy  matter  when  you 
are  talking  about  raising  by  50  percent 
the  amount  that  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee pay,  I  realize  that,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  financially  responsible  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  with  this. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  think  it  would  be  coun- 
terproductive. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  As  one  who  has  spent 
over  the  Itist  few  years  a  lot  of  time  lis- 
tening to  the  testimony  of  all  the  ac- 
tuaries, I  think  the  agreement  was  made 
by  the  subcommittee,  so  you  know  we 
being  responsible,  that  this  increase 
was — all  of  these  temporary  increases 
terminate  in  July  of  next  year.  During 
that  period  of  time,  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  July  of  next  year,  the  Com- 
mission report  will  be  before  us.  It  has 
not  been  up  imtil  now.  We  then  have  to 
decide  whether  this  should  be  merged 
into  the  social  security  system — a  differ- 
ent passthrough  formula  used  and  an 
increase  established  in  terms  of  the 
amoxmt  contributed — a  different  ratio 
used  between  employers  and  employees — 
or  which  solution  should   be  selected. 

But  as  the  chairman  attempted  to  do 
in  this  bill,  we  have  tried  to  balance  it 
up  with  the  social  security  system  for 
this  temporary  period  and  in  July  of 
next  year  not  only  this  increase,  but 
others  before  terminated — and  we  must 
do  the  whole  system  over. 

So  it  is  a  temporary  thing  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated  so  that 
we  can  take  one  whole  package  and  bring 
it  before  this  Congress  in  the  spring  of 
next  year.  I  know  you  have  a  commlt- 
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ment  from  the  Interstate  Committee 
that  that  will  be  done. 

We  know  it  has  to  be  done  and  I  hope 
we  will  wait  imtil  then  before  making  a 
piecemeal  attack  on  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  or  two 
additional  observations. 

It  is  my  own  personal  conclusion  that 
by  the  action  we  are  taking  today,  we 
are,  in  effect,  ending  at  some  later  date 
the  railroad  retirement  program  as  we 
have  known  it.  In  effect,  we  are  writing 
its  doom  and,  in  effect,  we  are  saying 
that  eventually  it  is  going  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  social  security. 

I  am  not  sure  I  approve  of  that,  but  I 
think  this  action  today  is  a  forerunner — 
and  5  years  from  now  or  maybe  10  years 
from  now,  what  we  have  known  for  so 
long  a  time  to  be  a  responsible  fund  for 
the  retired  railroad  employees,  will  no 
longer  be  with  us. 

Before  I  yield  to  any  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer). 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  important  for  my  colleagues 
to  know  who  is  on  this  Rsdlroad  Retire- 
ment Study  Commission. 

Were  these  people  knowledgeable  in 
their  field?  Were  they  the  kind  of  people 
who  could  make  an  impartial  study? 
Were  they  acquainted  with  the  facts? 

Just  let  me  read  to  you  whom  this 
Commission  was  made  up  of,  that  gave 
this  report,  the  summary  of  which  I  have 
given  most  of  it  to  you  today. 

The  Commission  was  chaired  by  Dr. 
Theodore  O.  Yntema,  who  has  high  cre- 
dentials in  research  and  finance.  The  vice 
chairman  was  Dean  Kenneth  Black  of 
Georgia  State  University.  The  third 
pubUc  member  was  George  E.  Leighty, 
former  president  of  the  Telegraphers 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association,  which  is 
composed  of  union  oflQcials.  The  labor 
member  was  Charles  L.  Dennis,  who  is 
the  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Airline  Clerks.  The  man- 
agement member  was  Louis  W.  Menk, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bur- 
lington Northern,  Inc. 

Now  is  that  not  a  pretty  good  cross 
section  of  America? 

There  were  labor  representatives^ 
two. 

Management — two  representatives 
there. 

Also,  two  public  members. 

They  had  no  interest  in  this  whatever. 

But  this  is  the  result  of  what  the  Com- 
mission came  to  as  its  conclusion.  I  think 
with  that  kind  of  a  distinguished  Com- 
mission to  study  this,  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  your 
vote  on  the  kind  of  amendment  that 
should  be  made,  and  what  I  have  said 
here  today. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spect the  gentleman's  views.  We  have 


talked  this  over  in  the  past  and  for  many 
years.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
Is  interested  in  the  railroad  workers  in 
his  district,  and  I  am  too.  I  am  a  former 
railroad  worker  myself  and  several  mem- 
bers of  my  family  have  been. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that  I 
would  not  do  anything  knowingly — and 
I  think  we  have  kept  on  top  of  this — I 
would  not  do  anything  knowingly  to 
bankrupt  this  fund. 

I  have  every  hope  that  within  the  time 
between  now  and  next  July,  out  of  the 
five  or  10  different  plans  that  have  been 
suggested,  that  we  can  work  out  one  that 
will  make  this  fund  solvent. 

This  temporary  raise  is  not  going  to 
hurt  any  more  than  the  other  two  tem- 
porary raises  did.  It  will  give  us  time 
then  to  sit  down  and  to  work  it  out  in 
committee  and  have  full  hearings. 

We  will  have  the  Commission  report 
before  us.  I  say,  and  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  said,  they 
are  responsible  men  and  we  will  know 
what  the  possibilities  are  and  can  act 
responsibly  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GERAJJD  R.  FORD.  Thank  you 
very  much,  and  I  will  conclude  by  this 
simple  observation.  I  applaud  the  action 
suggested  by  this  amendment.  I  intend 
to  vote  for  it.  I  have  no  illusions  about 
it  being  successful.  Solely  on  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
that  sometime  between  now  and  next 
June  30  there  will  be  an  affirmative  ac-' 
tion  by  his  committee,  I  will  vote  for 
the  bill,  but  I  will  be  terribly  disappoint- 
ed and  completely  disillusioned  if  we  do 
not  come  up  with  a  better  answer  in  1973 
than  we  have  in  1972. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia a  question.  I  am  not  debating; 
I  am  simply  seeking  some  informa- 
tion. Would  the  gentleman  advise  me 
as  to  this:  Should  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  HUnois  carry  and 
become  part  of  this  proposal,  would  that 
in  any  way  interfere  with  a  further  or 
more  proper  solution  of  this  matter  a 
year  from  now  or  whenever  the  commit- 
tee acts? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  to  my  knowledge, 
it  would  not,  but  I  think  that  we  would 
run  into  a  lot  of  difficulties  not  only  with 
the  employees,  but  with  the  railroads  at 
the  present  time.  I  certainly  would  want 
them  to  have  an  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings before  we  act  on  something  as  large 
as  this  is  involving  them.  I  am  certain 
that  the  railroads  would  say  that  they 
do  not  feel  that  at  the  present  time  with 
the  rates  they  are  receiving  it  would  be 
the  proper  time.  I  am  sure  the  employ- 
ees would  say  the  same  thing.  Certainly 
we  ought  to  have  hearings.  We  have  not 
had  hearings  on  this.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  legislate  on  the  fioor  on  some- 
thing so  important  as  this  is,  with  the 
significance  that  it  would  have  in  the 
future  on  the  fimd  and  the  railroads, 
and,  as  I  say,  on  the  employees. 

Mr.  KYL.  Before  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  may  I  ask  for 
clarification  on  the  point  the  gentleman 
just  made? 
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You  sav  the  railroads  and  the  employ- 
ees both  would  feel  that  the  economic 
condition  does  not  warrant  charging 
them  more  for  the  operation  of  the  fund. 
Is  that  what  I  luiderstand  you  to  say? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  this,  that 
they  certainly  deserve  to  have  a  hearing 
to  give  their  views.  We  have  not  had 
hearings  on  it  to  hear  any  one  of  them 
express  their  views  on  this  particular 
amendment  and  what  the  significance  is. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  problem  of  whether 
or  not  the  fund  is  going  to  be  actuarily 
in  balance  has  been  before  us  now  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  That  was  the 
reason  for  the  creation  of  the  Commis- 
sion. I  agree  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  It  is  a  very  good 
Commission.  They  have  not  recommend- 
ed the  step  that  is  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  We  have  to  have 
their  recommendation,  then  the  wit- 
nesses from  the  industry,  the  witnesses 
from  labor,  and  the  witnesses  from  the 
public.  In  any  event,  we  do  have  to  do 
this  fund  over.  What  we  are  suggesting 
by  this  is  that  we  temporarily  keep  it 
even  with  social  security,  which  has  been 
the  policy  in  the  past,  and  that  during 
the  spring  of  this  next  year  we  take  not 
only  the  Commission's  recommendation 
but  the  actuarial  testimony  of  the  vari- 
ous groups  that  would  be  coming  in,  and 
then  decide  whether  taxes  go  up,  the 
benefits  go  into  a  tier  system  that  is 
closer  to  social  security,  or  perhaps  even 
merge  into  the  social  security  system. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  explain  to 
the  gentleman  is  the  problem.  There  is 
no  question  that  this  fund  is  in  trouble 
and  has  been  in  trouble  because  of  the 
declining  number  of  people  in  the  rail- 
road industry,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  amounts  paid  In  and  paid  out. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  says  that  the 
Commission  does  not  recommend  the  ac- 
tion suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Did  the  Commission  recommend 
the  Increased  benefits? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  They  did  not.  The  Com- 
mission's recommendations  we  have  not 
even  had  before  us  yet.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  not  been  able  to  legis- 
late on  the  whole  package.  We  have  been 
waiting  before  holding  the  hearings  and 
completing  final  action  on  the  bill  to 
bring  to  this  floor  legislation  in  order 
that  the  Congress  can  work  Its  will  as  to 
what  it  wants  to  do  with  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Pxmd. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j^ield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  legislation  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  to  provide  a  temporary  20- 
percent  increase  in  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  As  Members  know,  social 
security  benefits  and  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  are  usually  Increased  in 
the  same  amounts  at  approximately  the 
same  time. 

The  Increase  provided  by  this  bill  Is  In 
the  same  amount  as  the  social  security 
benefit  Increases  provided  earlier  this 
year. 


Sufficient  retirement  income  is  essen- 
tial to  the  human  dignity  of  those  who 
have  worked  long  years  and  contributed 
to  a  retirement  system  which  they  be- 
lieved would  adequately  provide  for  them 
after  their  active  working  years  were 
over. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  inflation  in 
the  United  States,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  list  the  reasons  why  this  in- 
crease is  needed,  since  all  Members  are 
aware  of  the  problems  created  for  per- 
sons living  on  fixed  incomes. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  established 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Commission  to 
study  the  railroad  retirement  system  and 
make  recommendations  concerning  the 
best  method  of  providing  adequate  levels 
of  benefits,  and  financing  for  those  bene- 
fits. 

I  trust  that  the  Commission's  report  to 
the  Congress  recommends  the  compre- 
hensive reform  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system  which  I  have  long  urged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lend  my  full  support 
to  the  passage  of  this  temporary  measure 
and  am  hopeful  that  the  full  scale  re- 
forms we  have  long  awaited  will  become 
a  reality  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   iMr.  Springer). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TELLER  VOTE  WrTH  CLERKS 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Staggers,  Springer,  Collins  of 
Texas,  and  Pickle. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  104,  noes 
290,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  311] 

I  Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

ATES— 104 


Abbitt 

Archer 

Arends 

Ashbroolc 

Belcher 

Bell 

Betts 

Bray 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Camp 

Carlson 

Cederberg 

Clawson,  Del 

Collier 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conover 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

du  Pont 

Erlenbom 

Eshlem&n 

Plndley 

Fisher 


Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Martin 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUIs.  Md. 
Mlzell 
Montgomery 


Mosher 

Myers 

Patman 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Satterfleld 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Ware 
Whalley 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Toung,  Fla. 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Aspinall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brown.  Mich. 
Broyhin.  N.C. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins,  lU. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniels,  M.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 

WUliam  D. 


NOES— 290 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prey 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gallflanakls 

Garmatz 

Oaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HiUis 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCollister 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MalUlard 
Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 


O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

ONelll 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Podell 

PofT 

Preyer,  N.C 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waldle 
Wampler 
Whalen 
White 
Wldnall 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 
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NOT  VOTING — 38 


J. mas 

Pelly 

Kee 

QuUlen 

Lennon 

Rarick 

Long,  La. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

McCormack 

Sandman 

McDonald, 

Schmitz 

Mich. 

Smith,  Calif. 

McEwen 

Staggers 

McMUlan 

Stuckey 

Michel 

Thompson,  N.J 

Miller,  Calif. 

Tiernan 

Minshall 

Nedzl 

Passman 

Abernet;:y 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Broomfield 

Davis,  Ca. 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Flynt 

Gallagher 

Hagan 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bolling) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  15927)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary 20  per  centum  increase  in  annui- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1085,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  399,  nays  4,  not  voting  29, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  312] 
YEAS— 399 


Abbitt 

Abourezk 

Abzvig 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Aspinall 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
BeviU 
Biaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 


Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  111. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Curlln 


Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  S.C. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 


Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakis 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 
Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hlllls 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Keith 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

LuJan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 


Collins,  Tex. 
Jonas 


Abernethy 

Blackburn 

Boland 

Broomfield 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Flynt 


McCollister 

McDade 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUiard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 

Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper  ^ 

Perkins  ^ 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Powell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

NAYS— 4 
Michel 


Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Quillen 
Rarick 


Rooney,  NY. 
Sandman 


Schmitz 
Tiernan 


Springer 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Gallagher 
Hagan 
Hanna 
Hubert 
Jones,  N.C. 
Lennon 
Long.  La. 
McCormack 


McCulloch 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
Miller,  Calif. 
Minshall 
Nedzl 
Passman 
Pelly 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Broom- 
field. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Minshall. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Quillen. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  'nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R  .S06.5. 
NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 
ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  5065)  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  92-1322) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5065)  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 

That  the  first  sentenc*"  of  section  5(a)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 
(49  U.S.C.  1674(a))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "two  yean"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"five  yeare". 

Sbc.  2.  Section  6(c)(1)  of  sudi  Act  (48 
U.S.O.  1674(c)(1))  18  amended  by  striking 
out  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Except  as 
otherwlae  provided  In  this  section.  If  an 
application  Is  submitted  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30  In  any  calendar  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  i>ay  out  of  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  up  to  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  coet  of  the  personnel,  equipment, 
and  activities  of  a  State  agency  reasonably 
required,  during  the  following  calendar  year 
to  carry  out  a  safety  program  under  a  cer- 
tification under  subsection  (a)  or  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b)   of  this  section; 
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or  to  act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  with 
re&pect  to  Interstate  transmission  facilities. 
The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and  con- 
sultation with  a  State  agency,  withhold  all 
or  any  part  of  the  funds  for  a  particular 
State  agency  If  he  determines  that  such 
State  agency  (A)  Is  not  satisfactorily  carry- 
ing out  a  safety  program  under  a  certifica- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  or  an  agreement 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  (B) 
l<;  not  satisfactorily  acting  as  agent  of  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  Interstate  trans- 
mission facilities.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  13  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1682)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to, 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other  pub- 
lU-  and  private  agencies  or  persons,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  encouraging  ac- 
tivities. Including  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation, to  assist  In  the  implementation  of 
this  Act  and  to  Improve  State  and  local 
pipeline  safety  programs.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  15  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1684 )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"appropriations  authorized 

"Sec  15.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  93,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972;  not  to  exceed  $3,800,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973;  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1974.". 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  on  March  17. 
1973.  a  report  which  shall   contain — 

( 1 )  a  desAiptlon  of  the  pipeline  safety 
program  being  conducted  in  each  State; 

(2)  annual  projections  of  each  State  agen- 
cy's needs  for  personnel,  equipment,  and  ac- 
tivities reasonably  required  to  carry  out  such 
State's  program  during  each  calendar  year 
from  1973  tlvough  1978  and  estimates  of  the 
annual  costs  thereof; 

(3)  the  source  or  sources  of  State  funds  to 
finance  such  programs; 

(4)  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance  need- 
ed annually: 

(5)  an  evaluation  of  alternative  methods  of 
allotting  Federal  funds  among  the  States 
that  desire  Federal  assistance.  Including  rec- 
ommendations. If  needed  for  a  statutory  for- 
mula  for  apportioning   Federal   funds;    and 

(6)  a  discussion  of  other  problems  affect- 
In;:  cooperation  among  the  States  that  relate 
to  effective  participation  of  State  agencies  In 
the  national  pipeline  safety  program. 

The  report  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  the  cooperating  State 
agencies  and  the  national  organization  of 
State  commissions. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6(f)(3)(A)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1655 
(f)  (3)  (A) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
pipeline". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Harley  O.  Stacgcbs, 

TORBERT      H.      MaCOONALO, 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
William  L.  Springer. 
Hastings  Keith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  O.  Magnxtson, 
Vance  Hartke, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Ted  Stevens, 
L.  P.  Weicker,  Jr. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5065)  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  submit  the  following 
Joint  statement  to  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  Senate  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserted  a  substitute  text  and  provided 
a  new  title  for  the  House  bill,  and  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill,  with  an  amendment  which 
Is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text 
of  the  House  bill.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence also  recommends  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  House  bill. 

The  differences  between  the  text  of  the 
House  bin.  the  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
are  noted  below,  except  for  minor  drafting 
and  clarifying  changes. 

deadline  for  state  legislation 
House  bill 

The  first  section  of  the  House  bill  amended 
the  first  sentence  of  section  5(a)  of  exist- 
ing law  (the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968)  to  extend  from  August  12,  1970, 
until  August  12.  1972.  the  deadline  by  which 
a  State  must  have  In  force  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  Imposition  of  monetary  and 
injunctive  sanctions  to  enforce  pipeline  safe- 
ty standards  In  order  to  be  able  to  certify 
compliance  ^Ith  existing  law  and  thereby 
qualify  to  enforce  Federal  safety  standards. 
Senate  amendment 

The  first  section  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  the  first  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
of  existing  law  to  extend  from  August  12, 
1970,  to  August  12,  1973,  the  deadline  for 
State  legislation. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

grants-in-aid  for  st.^tes 
House   bill 

Section  2  of  the  House  bill  amended  sec- 
tion 5(C)  (1)  of  existing  law  to  make  it  man- 
datory for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  pay  to  the  States,  out  of  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  such  purposes,  grants-in- 
aid  of  up  to  50  F>ercent  of  the  cost  of  State 
safety  programs. 

Senate   amendment 

Section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  5(c)(1)  of  existing  law  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
pay  to  the  States  grants-in-aid  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  incurred  by  a  State  agency 
to  act  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  In  enforcing 
Federal  safety  standards  for  pipeline  facili- 
ties or  the  transportation  of  gas  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission under  the  Natural  Gas  Act,  in  addi- 
tion to  grants-in-aid  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  State  safety  programs.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  Senate  amendment  did  not  make 
payment  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  by  the 
Secretary  mandatory.  It  continued  In  effect 
existing  law,  which  merely  authorizes  such 
payments  to  be  made. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  makes  it  manda- 
tory for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 


pay  to  the  States  grants-in-aid  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  State  safety  programs, 
and  up  to  50  percent  of  the  costs  Incurred 
by  the  State  acting  as  agent  of  the  Secretary 
In  enforcing  Federal  safety  standards  for 
interstate  pipeline  facilities.  The  conference 
substitute  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may,  after  notice  and  consultation  with  a 
State  agency,  withhold  all  or  any  part  of 
grants-in-aid  for  a  State  when  he  determines 
that  such  State  Is  not  satisfactorily  carrying 
out  a  State  safety  program,  or  Is  not  satis- 
factorily acting  as  agent  of  the  Secretary 
in  enforcing  Federal  safety  standards  for 
interstate  pipeline  facilities. 

COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  3  of  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  section  13  of  existing  law  to  grant 
the  Secretary  specific  authority  to  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to,  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  State  Eind 
local  governments,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  or  persons,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  and  encouraging  activities  (In- 
cluding the  enactment  of  legislation)  to  as- 
sist in  the  Implementation  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  and  to  Im- 
prove State  and  local  pipeline  safety  pro- 
grams. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

STTJDT   OF  STATE  PROGRAMS  AND  RESOURCES 

House  bill 

No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  after 
consultation  with  the  cooperating  State 
agencies  and  the  National  Organization  of 
State  Commissions,  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  study  of  the  pipeline  safety  pro- 
grams being  conducted  In  each  State  and 
the  amount  of  funds  required  and  available 
to  Implement  such  programs.  The  study 
would  also  contain  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  required,  an 
evaluation  of  alternative  methods  of  allot- 
ting such  assistance  to  the  States,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  other  problems  relating  to  effec- 
tive State  participation  In  the  national  pipe- 
line safety  program. 

Conference  substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  amendment. 

JURISDICTION     OVER     LIQUID     PIPELINES 

Hotise  bill 
No  provision. 

Senate  amendment 
Section    6    of    the     Senate     amendment 
amended  section  6(f)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  to  transfer  au- 
thority over  liquid  pipeline  safety  matters 
from  the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator  to 
the   Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Harley  O.  Staggers. 

TORBERT   H.    MACDONALD, 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin, 
William  L.  Springer, 
Hastings  Keith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Vance  Hartke, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Ted  Stevens, 
L.  P.  Weicker,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16029)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morgan)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R. 
16029,  with  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  the  first  section  ending  on  line 
4,  page  1  of  the  bill.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  oflfered  to  this  section, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  Section  491  of  chapter  9  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  refugee  relief  assistance  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1973"  and  striking  out  the  figure 
"$250,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$100,000,000". 

Sec  3.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  military 
assistance.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a),  relating  to  authorl- 
£atlon,  strike  out  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$730,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973'". 

(b)  At  the  end  of  section  604,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  support  of  regional 
naval  training  activities  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available  for  such  purpose,  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  Amounts  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

(c)  In  section  506(a),  relating  to  special 
authority,  strike  out  "1972"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "1973", 

(d)  Section  514  Is  hereby  repealed. 
amendment   offered   by   MR.   dellums 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Delltjms:  On 
page  2,  strike  lines  8  through  13. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  concerns  the  allocation  of  $5 
million  for  an  Inter-American  Training 
Center  for  Latin  American  Naval  Officers. 
Here  we  are,  giving  a  great  deal  of  tax- 
payers money  to  a  specific  institution, 
and  yet  we  really  know  very  little  about 
it.  No  reference  was  made  to  it  during 
the  general  hearings  on  the  bill,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  to  ask  questions 
so  as  to  inform  ourselves  on  the  merit  of 
the  request. 

I  believe  that  before  we  allocate  money 
to  strengthen  military  capabilities.  We 
should  at  least  know  much  more  specifi- 
cally, first,  whose  capability  we  are 
strengthening,  second,  for  what  purposes 
it  will  be  used,  third,  just  whose  friend- 
ship we  will  be  gaining,  and,  fourth, 
whose  we  will  be  losing. 


I  have  found  it  a  little  difficult  to 
gather  information  on  this  project,  but 
what  I  have  been  told  is  enough,  in  my 
opinion,  to  cast  some  serious  doubts  on 
the  project.  I  do  not  think  the  floor  of 
the  House  is  the  appropriate  place  for  the 
sort  of  technical  and  far-reaching  dis- 
cussion that  a  proposal  like  this  needs. 
But  what  I  do  hope  to  make  clear  today  is 
that  this  project's  worth  is  far  from  self- 
evident,  and  that  there  are  serious  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  asked. 

For  example,  what  exactly  is  the  threat 
which  this  Inter-American  Naval  Center 
is  meant  to  answer?  Admiral  LaRoque, 
present  head  of  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information,  and  former  Chairman  of 
the  Inter -American  Defense  Commis- 
sion, has  announced  that  in  his  opinion 
this  project  is  a  completely  imnecessary 
expenditure  dealing  with  a  nonexistent 
threat.  The  navies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  are  perfectly  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  Soviet  surveillance  ships  or  with 
a  very  unlikely  Cuban  presence. 

Furthermore,  I  am  told  that  this  will 
be  a  small-craft  training  school.  We  will 
not  be  giving  them  any  great  new  weap- 
ons or  technological  expertise.  The  Latin 
American  navies  are  perfectly  capable 
of  handling  their  own  training  programs. 
I  think  it  is  almost  an  unconscious  racism 
to  assume  that  they  need  our  help  in  run- 
ning their  navies.  We  are  not  smarter 
than  they  are,  only  richer. 

Another  pressing  reason  why  a  project 
like  this  should  not  be  pushed  through 
without  discussion  is  that  it  has  very 
definite  foreign  policy  implications.  "Re- 
gional cooperation"  is  a  phrase  that  indi- 
cates that  a  common  external  threat  is 
implied.  And  this  can  only  be  Cuba.  For 
the  present,  let  us  overlook  the  fact  that 
many  serious  experts  completely  discount 
any  chance  of  an  armed  thrust  from 
Cuba's  navy.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  anti-Cuban  move  will  have  wide  re- 
percussions at  a  time  when  most  coun- 
tries in  the  Hemisphere  are  trying  to 
reach  a  more  flexible  position.  I  especially 
call  upon  those  who  are  loath  to  upset 
delicate  negotiation  by  clumsy  congres- 
sional moves  to  support  my  amendment 
and  make  greater  discussion  of  this  hasty 
move  possible. 

It  is  not  only  this  specific  proposal 
that  needs  more  work.  It  is  our  whole 
policy  of  providing  training  for  the  mili- 
tary elites  of  other  countries.  I  think 
we  want  to  ask  ourselves  some  bsisic 
questions  about  this  policy — first,  about 
the  effect  of  subsidizing  military  predom- 
inance; second,  about  wasting  taxpayers' 
money  on  useless  institutions;  third, 
about  whether  we  want  the  United  States 
to  become  the  training  ground,  not  for 
peaceful  endeavor,  but  for  specialists  in 
violence. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  to  delete  this  $5  million  and 
to  maintain  more  control  over  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  committee  has  concerned  itself 
for  a  long  time  with  a  sharing  of  respon- 
sibility of  military  operations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  With  respect  to 
naval  activities,  as  far  back  In  1968,  we 


had  specific  legislation  dealing  with  this 
subject.  Also  regional  military  training 
as  a  concept  has  existed  for  many  years. 
So  the  Idea  Is  not  new. 

We  find  that  although  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force  have  for  some  time  had 
hemispheric  training  activities  In  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  Navy  has  not.  I  am  not 
anxious  to  add  any  additional  activities 
to  the  Canal  Zone  training  center  and 
the  bin  does  not  add  any.  The  Navy  Is 
now  conducting  training  activities,  at  a 
variety  of  places. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  would  be 
more  economical  and  efficient  to  conduct 
It  at  a  single  facility  in  the  United  States. 

This  Is.  therefore,  the  continuation  of 
a  present  program  which  we  hope  will 
be  more  economical  and  will  do  a  better 
job.  It  Is  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  tell  us  what  un- 
conscious racism  Is,  No.  1,  and  whether 
or  not  he  considers  himself  guilty  of  It? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Well,  I  am  not  guilty 
of  It,  if  I  knew  what  it  was,  but  I  did 
not  get  the  reference  of  that  comment 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California. 
I  am  going  to  yield  to  him  now  so  he 
can  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  the  gentleman  is 
in  doubt  about  what  unconscious  racism 
Is,  what  I  am  simply  pointing  out  is  that 
in  Latin  American  countries  you  are 
talking  about  racial  minorities  who  live 
there.  It  Is  their  country.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  It  Is  rather  presumptuous 
on  the  part  of  this  Nation  to  assume  that 
the  people  in  Latin  America  do  not  have 
the  technical  capability  and  competence 
to  train  their  own  navies.  It  Is  rather  ar- 
rogant on  the  part  of  this  coimtry  and 
the  leadership  of  this  country  to  assume 
that  we  need  to  spend  $5  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  when  we  need  hospi- 
tals and  we  need  jobs.  We  need  the  whole 
range  of  things.  We  need  to  spend  our 
money  in  this  coimtry  for  people  who 
are  destitute  rather  than  foster  military 
competition  on  a  continent  where  they 
have  the  capacity  and  the  capability  to 
do  this  themselves.  Their  naval  capabil- 
ity is  already  on  record. 

If  you  look  at  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  put  in  several  pages,  and  if  the 
gentleman  would  take  the  time  out  of  his 
busy  schedule  to  read  It,  he  would  more 
than  understand  that  those  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  do  have  the  capability  to 
train  their  own  navies.  That  is  the  point 
I  am  making. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  that  particular  definition, 
although  I  do  understand  what  the 
gentleman  Is  talking  about.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  Latins  participate 
in  this  program  voluntarily.  They  have 
also  voluntarily  participated  in  training 
programs  of  the  Army,  and  the  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  is  a  good  provision,  and 
it  is  a  continuation  of  the  administra- 
tions  program  to  establish  more  mature 
relations  with  out  sister  republics.  It  is 
not  something  that  was  just  dreamed  up 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It 
is  something  that  is  necessary  for  hem- 
ispheric naval  training,  especially  with 
language  training,  such  as  the  Portu- 
guese language  and  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that 
this  new  training  program  be  continued. 
I  am  glad  that  Key  West,  Fla.,  was 
chosen  for  this  center,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  Latin-American  countries  will 
be  taking  part  in  this  training,  with  en- 
thusiastic support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MK.   DOW 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dow:  On  page 
2,  line  6,  strike  out  "$730,000,000"'  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "$460,500,000". 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  would  reduce  the 
amount  authorized  in  the  bill  of 
$730,000,000  for  military  assistance  by 
a  figure  of  5269,500,000.  This  would  elim- 
inate from  the  bill  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary assistance  allocated  in  the  commit- 
tee report  for  Cambodia,  $209,500,000. 
and  for  Thailand.  $60,000,000. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone  that 
these  sums  of  military  assistance  for 
Southeast  Asia  serve  only  to  continue 
the  fighting,  destruction,  and  blood- 
letting for  which  the  United  States  is 
responsible  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  mili- 
tary assistance  program  supplies  coun- 
tries with  weapons,  supplies,  and  military 
training  needed  for  making  war.  These 
sums  continue  our  involvement  in  places 
where  we  have  no  business  whatsoever, 
where  we  have  teen  meddling  to  the 
tune  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  passage  of 
this  rmendment  would  be  an  express  in- 
struction from  this  House  that  the  mili- 
tary activities  we  have  been  carrying  on 
in  Southeast  Asia  must  come  to  an  early 
conclusion. 

Since  we  will  pass  this  bill  with  a  dead- 
line for  ending  the  war  on  October  1. 
Let  us  also  eliminate  from  the  bill  me- 
chanics of  continuing  the  violence  in 
Southeast  Asia  any  longer. 

Last  year  I  offered  an  amendment 
similar  to  this  one,  strikmg  out  funds 
for  military  activities  in  Cambodia.  Now 
I  see  that  the  bill's  authorization  for 
Cambodia  is  rising  from  $200,000,000  to 
$209,500,000.  More  alarming  is  the  fact 
that  the  authorization  for  Thailand  is 
rising  from  zero  to  $60,000,000.  This 
betokens,  of  course,  the  fact  that  while 
we  are  winding  down  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  saving  American  lives,  we  are 
winding  it  up  through  our  bases  in  Thai- 
land and  destroying  lives  of  innocent  peo- 
ple all  over  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  shame- 
ful and  murky  picture  in  American  his- 
tory. To  think  'that  the  United  States 
would  lend  itself  to  this  cruel,  shabby. 


and  pointless  violence  so  far  away  from 
our  shores  is  truly  disillusioning.  This  is 
especially  so  to  one  like  myself  and  some 
of  you,  who  were  taught  to  believe  that 
the  U.S.  policy  was  one  of  courage,  nobil- 
ity, and  consideration  for  others.  Our 
performance  in  Vietnam  shows  only 
traces  of  these  qualities.  It  is  replete 
with  lies,  corruption,  bloody  hands,  inept 
military  tactics,  and  wretched  diplomatic 
strategy. 

I  could  continue,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
further  expressions  of  indignation  about 
the  willful  policy  that  lias  been  followed 
by  the  United  States  in  Vietnam.  Rather 
than  to  lament  overlong  about  the  past, 
why  do  we  not  correct  ourselves  promptly 
for  the  future,  cutting  from  this  bill  those 
evil  provisions  that  perpetuate  the 
shfuneful  mistakes  of  the  recent  past. 
Let  us  discontinue  any  further  staining 
of  American  history. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  offers  an  amendment  to  cut  to 
$460,500,000  from  the  $730  million  for 
worldwide  grant  military  assistance.  The 
administration,  when  it  presented  this 
bill,  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $780 
million  for  this  worldwide  grant  military 
assistance  program.  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  the  com- 
mittee made  a  detailed  study  of  the  re- 
quirements for  Cambodia  before  we  cut 
the  executive  request  by  $50  million.  A 
reduction  down  to  $460  million  would 
apply  to  the  whole  MAP  program.  Even 
though  the  gentleman  says  it  is  a  cut  of 
funds  for  Cambodia,  his  amendment 
does  not  earmark  this  cut  for  Cambodia. 
It  is  a  cut  applying  to  the  entire  MAP 
grant  assistance  program. 

Let  us  see  what  the  cut  involves.  Of 
the  $730  million.  $250  million  is  pro- 
gramed for  South  Korea,  $209  million 
is  programed  for  Cambodia.  $60  million 
Is  programed  for  Thailand,  and  $88 
million  is  programed  for  Turkey.  The 
gentleman's  cut  applies  across  the  board. 
This  is  a  meat  ax  cut  approach  which 
cuts  $269,500,000  from  worldwide  mili- 
tary grant  aid. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  committee  took 
a  long  look  at  our  needs  in  Cambodia. 
The  administration  requested  a  $341  mil- 
lion ceiling  on  the  total  of  military  aid 
and  supporting  assistance  for  Cambodia. 
The  committee  cut  that  to  $330  million. 

We  went  into  it  item  by  item,  especial- 
ly the  MAP  assistance  needed  for  Cam- 
bodia and  the  economic  assistance  needed 
for  Cambodia  as  well  as  the  Public  Law 
480  funds.  We  felt  it  would  take  a  bare 
bones  minimimi  of  $330  million  to  op- 
erate the  Cambodian  program. 

The  Cambodian  program  is  one  pro- 
gram which  is  very  successful  and  mov- 
ing along.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  House 
approach  this  with  a  meat  ax  which  cuts 
the  entire  MAP  assistance  program. 

I  believe  at  this  point  in  the  game 
Cambodia  is  holding  its  own  with  our 
help.  I  would  hate  to  see  any  cut  of  the 
MAP  assistance  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man said  that  $730  million  is  allocated 


at  the  discretion  of  the  Executive — es- 
sentially wlaac  he  said — and  therefore 
any  attempt  to  pinpoint  any  of  this 
money  for  Cambodia  is  going  to  confuse 
the  allocation. 

I  must  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, I  believe  it  is  pretty  irresponsible 
that  the  committee  would  allow  this  lati- 
tude to  the  Executive,  so  that  they  could 
take  all  of  this  $730  million,  if  they 
wanted,  and  spend  it  on  the  fearful  holo- 
caust in  Southeast  Asia  without  any 
oversight  from  the  Congress.  I  believe  it 
shows  a  lack  of  responsibility,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  do  not  exert  more  influence 
over  the  spending  of  this  $730  million. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  As  I  said,  the  admin- 
istration requested  $780  million.  The  re- 
sponsible committee,  which  I  believe  the 
gentlemen  regards  as  an  irresponsible 
committee,  cut  the  program  by  $50  mil- 
lion. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  the  Cam- 
bodian programs  was  made  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  read  the  major  items.  The 
committee  did  go  into  all  the  needs  of  all 
the  countries  in  the  program. 

Most  of  this  money  is  programed  for 
four  countries:  South  Vietnam,  Thai- 
land, Cambodia,  and  Turkey.  That  Is 
about  70  percent  of  all  MAP  funds. 

The  gentleman  offers  an  amendment 
to  cut  $269  million.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  administration  will  cut  it 
out  of  Cambodia  or  not.  The  amendment 
does  not  require  it.  This  amendment 
would  ruin  the  whole  MAP  program. 

Mr.  DOW.  May  I  say  a  word  in  reply 
to  the  chairman?  Does  it  not  seem  that 
by  passing  this  amendment  and  by  read- 
ing the  record  of  these  proceedings  in 
the  Congress  the  Executive  would  imder- 
stand  very  clearly  that  this  cut  is  in- 
tended for  Cambodia  and  Thailand  ex- 
clusively? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  been  around  here  a  long, 
long  time.  I  have  never  known  the  Execu- 
tive, whether  it  was  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration or  a  Republican  administration, 
to  pay  very  much  attention  to  what  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  in 
view  of  the  comments  made  earlier  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dow)  and  some  of  the  ac- 
cusations he  read  into  the  Record.  I 
should  like  to  read  some  information 
into  the  Record,  to  let  it  be  known  that 
his  charges  and  accusations  do  not  go 
unchallenged,  and  that  his  criticisms  of 
the  United  States  are  not  supported  by 
fact. 

This  is  a  United  Press  International 
news  report  dated  yesterday.  August  8, 
1972,  with  a  Washington  dateline: 

The  State  Department  says  that  North 
Vietnamese  troops  engaged  In  mass  murder 
of  South  Vietnamese  civilian  refugees  dur- 
1-  g  the  beginning  stages  of  Hanoi's  spring 
olfenslve. 

Department  spokesman  John  King  also 
confirmed  reports  Monday  that  Communist 
p^lltlcal  officers  publicly  executed  hundreds 
f  f  South  Vietnamese  government  officials 
and  Imprisoned  thousands  during  their  oc- 
cupation of  Blnhdlnh  Province. 

Concerning  the  attacks  on  refugees,  King 
said  that  American  military  advisers  and 
Rsd  Cress  members  saw  from  1.000  to  2.000 
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civilian  refugees  fleeing  south  along  Route 
1  from  Quang  Trl  killed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese troops  between  AprU  24  and  30. 

King  said  that  a  convoy  of  refugees,  mak- 
mg  their  way  on  motor  scooters  or  on  foot, 
were  ambushed  by  North  Vietnamese  forces 
a  few  kilometers  south  of  Quang  Trl. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  ambushed  the 
convoy."  King  said.  "They  blew  the  convoy 
to  pieces"  with  weapons  normally  used 
against  combatants  In  battle,  he  said. 

The  North  Vietnamese  attack  on  the  refu- 
gees "littered  the  fields  with  bodies,"  King 

said. 

King  said  that  on  April  29  and  30,  an- 
other convoy  of  refugees  fleeing  Quang  Trl 
were  ambushed  by  North  Vietnamese.  "They 
were  attacked,  ambushed,  and  there  were 
considerable  casualties,"  he  said. 

King  said  the  North  Vietnamese  fired 
shells  into  the  convoy  of  elderly  women, 
children  and  other  non-combatants,  "liter- 
ally shredding  the  refugee  column.  The  shells 
fired  numbered  in  the  hundreds." 

The  spokesman  said  that  more  than  three 
months  later  Buddhist  and  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  still  combing  the  area,  trying 
to  identify  for  relatives  the  bodies  still 
strewn  on  the  fields,  and  conducting  fu- 
nerals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion on  this  amendment  is  his  business, 
but  his  derogatory  statements  about  the 
United  States  are  my  business. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  must  con- 
fess even  at  this  late  hour  in  the  after- 
noon the  gorge  rises  in  my  throat  a 
little  bit  when  I  listen  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate language  used  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  in  quotes,  "the  evil 
assistance  we  are  rendering  the  Cam- 
bodian Grovernment." 

His  amendment,  I  think,  comes  at  a 
very  peculiar  juncture  when  you  con- 
sider, in  addition  to  the  news  story  we 
just  listened  to.  that  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  story  yesterday  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  launched  yet 
another  savage  attack  against  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  and  against  Cam- 
bodian troops — not  to  defend  North 
Vietnam,  no,  but  in  order  to  capture 
Highway  13  between  Phnom  Penh  and 
Saigon  in  order  to  carry  out  their  efforts 
to  take  over  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

You  might  be  able  to  argue  with  regard 
to  South  Vietnam  that  there  is  a  civil 
war  going  on  in  South  Vietnam.  You  cer- 
tainly cannot  argue  that  there  is  a  civil 
war  going  on  between  the  Cambodian 
Government  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government.  They  are  guilty  of  invading 
a  country  that  would  like  to  stay  out  of 
this  whole  mess. 

For  the  gentleman  to  stand  up  here 
and  accuse  the  U.S.  Government — and 
I  do  not  stand  as  a  complete  apologist  for 
all  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
in  Southeast  Asia — Lord  knows,  to  the 
contrary,  I  deplore  the  mistakes  we  have 
made — but  I  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  listen 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  attack 
this  Government  and  this  committee  and 
this  House  for  rendering  assistance  to  a 
government  that  is  defending  itself 
f^ainst  the  kind  of  wanton  aggression 
being  practiced  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Mr.  DOW.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DOW.  Let  me  say  one  of  the  ration- 
alizations about  our  activities  In  Vietnam 
is  this  constant  harping  on  atrocities 
committed  by  North  Vietnam.  I  am  sure 
it  is  true,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  world  all  over  is  full  of  evil  and 
atrocities;  there  are  concentration  camps 
in  Siberia,  and  there  Is  cruelty  and 
slavery  going  on  in  South  Africa  and  in 
South  America,  with  one  class  shooting 
the  Indians.  There  are  all  kinds  of  atroci- 
ties everywhere.  That  is  no  excuse  for  us 
to  take  on  solely  the  problem  of  atrocities 
in  North  Vietnam  or  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposition  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  gentleman 
taking  the  position  he  does,  but  there  is 
one  statement,  and  I  heard  him  nmke  it. 
I  realize  we  have  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  Record  but  he  said  this  out- 
rageous war  that  we  are  perpetrating  on 
Southeast  Asia.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  that  the  facts  do 
not  really  lie  in  that  direction.  We  have 
fewer  than  50.000  men  in  South  Vietnam. 
Who  is  invading  Cambodia?  Who  is  in- 
vading Laos?  Who  is  invading  South 
Vietnam?  Who  is  invading  Thailand? 
Not  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  only  thing  we  are  doing  is  giving 
some  weapons  to  these  people  to  defend 
themselves  from  an  invader. 

Now.  I  happen  to  think  that  if  we  are 
not  going  to  give  any  weapons  to  these 
people  then  we  should  not  give  weapons 
to  anybody.  Maybe  that  is  the  position  we 
should  take.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  not  willing  to  destroy  this  bill  when 
there  is  money  in  it  for  Israel  to  defend 
itself,  for  one  thing.  I  am  not  willing  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
there  any  grant  of  military  assistance  in 
this  bill  to  Israel? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No,  there  is  no  grant  for 
military  assistance,  but  there  is  plenty 
of  loan  money  in  the  bill  for  Israel.  And 
the  gentleman  knows,  and  I  know  that 
they  could  not  buy  their  weapons  if  we 
did  not  give  them  the  money. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  No;  I  will  not  yield  any 
further,  because  the  gentleman  knows 
that  I  did  not  ask  him  to  get  into  this 
argument.  I  was  talking  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow) . 

But  the  gentleman  knows  and  I  know 
that  Israel  is  going  to  get  money  in  this 
bill,  $350  million  worth  of  it.  And  if  the 

gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Not  at  this  point. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Just  yield  calmly 
and  nicely? 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  does  not 

want  to  vote  for  the  bill  then  vote  against 

it,  and  he  can  go  home  and  explain  it  to 

his  constituents  as  to  why  he  did  it. 

I  can  vote  against  it  because,  as  I  have 


told  you  many  times,  this  is  not  a  politi- 
cal thing  with  me  because  I  have  fewer 
Jews  in  my  district  than  I  have  Arabs. 
But  I  voted  for  aid  for  Israel  because  I 
believe  in  it;  because  I  have  been  there 
a  few  times,  and  I  have  seen  the  valiant 
fight  that  these  people  have  put  up.  And 
if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  not 
read  it,  then  I  recommend  that  he  read 
this  new  book  that  is  called  "Oh,  Jeru- 
salem". 

I  do  not  have  a  drop  of  Jewish  blood  in 
my  veins,  but  I  tell  you.  that  book  moved 
me.  And  I  know  that  what  that  book  says 
Is  true  because  I  have  been  there  and 
talked  to  some  of  these  people  them- 
selves. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  if 
he  has  anytliing  of  value  to  add. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  have  no  request 
for  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
want  me  to  yield?  That  is  great.  I  did 
not  want  to  yield  to  the  gentleman,  any- 
way. I  was  just  trying  to  be  polite. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOW.  Let  me  say  that  my  amend- 
ment does  not  go  to  the  Israel  portion  of 
this  bill. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  understand. 
Mr.  DOW.  It  is  very  distinct. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  understand  very  well,  and 
I  meant  no  implication  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  did.  But  I  was  com- 
paring in  my  own  mind  the  fact  that 
there  is  money  in  here  for  Israel,  and 
there  is  money  in  here  for  Cambodia, 
and  there  is  money  in  here  for  Laos,  all 
three  of  those  countries,  and  I  think  the 
two  situations  are  comparable  because, 
while  Israel  is  not  being  invaded  at  the 
moment,  it  stands  the  threat  of  an  in- 
vasion. And  although  I  do  not  believe  all 
the  rhetoric  that  comes  out  of  Cairo,  if 
I  were  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  I 
would  have  to  consider  the  fact  that  al- 
most daily  the  President  of  Egypt  talks 
about  a  holy  war  to  drive  the  Israelis  into 
the  sea. 

I  just  happen  to  think  that  the  two 
situations  are  somewhat  comparable.  I 
did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  did  anything  at  all  to 
Israel,  but  I  was  saying  in  my  mind  that 
giving  aid  to  Israel  and  giving  aid  to 
Southeast  Asia  are  two  comparable  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Dow)  is  defeated. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman wUl  yield  further.  I  must  differ 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  his 
judgment  that  the  two  situations  are 
comparable.  There  are  a  great  many  dis- 
tinctions, and  I  will  not  take  the  time  of 
the  House  to  detail  them,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  not  as 
perceptive  as  I  always  thought  he  was 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  a  right  to  dis- 
agree with  my  evaluation,  just  as  I  have 
the  right  to  disagree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  amendment  he  Is  offering. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  hold 
dear  about  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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in  that  people  can  have  different  opin- 
ions about  specific  subjects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  mere- 
ly to  put  the  discussion  in  perspective. 
I  find  it  most  regrettable  and  personally 
offensive  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
on  every  occasion  that  I  can  ever  remem- 
ber since  I  have  been  in  the  House,  when 
he  opposed  an  amendment  striking  as- 
sistance to  Southeast  Asia — somehow, 
somewhere  in  the  thread  of  his  argu- 
ment came  a  discussion  of  military  as- 
sistance to  Israel.  He  seems  to  enjoy 
some  special  satisfaction  in  making  that 
comparison.  I  find  no  factual  comparison 
whatsoever. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows,  this  amendment  deals 
with  military  grant  assistance.  It  deals 
with  grant  assistance  of  $215  million 
for  Korea;  $209  million  for  Cambodia; 
$60  million  for  Thailand;  and  the  rest 
for  some  18  or  19  coim tries. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows  well 
that  in  the  past,  I  would  guess  about  20 
years,  Israel  has  never  received  any  grant 
military  assistance.  It  may  have  been 
about  1948 — I  am  not  sure — during  the 
early  years  of  the  mutual  security  assist- 
ance program  that  Israel  received  some 
grant  military  assistance. 

But.  the  fact  is  that  for  the  past  18  or 
20  years,  they  have  received  no  grant 
military  assistance. 

I  think  what  this  House  ought  to  do 
is  to  step  back  a  moment  and  not  con- 
cern itself  so  much  about  this  bill  or 
this  amendment — but  to  ask  itself  how 
long — and  without  getting  into  the  rhet- 
oric that  flew  back  and  forth  across  this 
floor  this  afternoon — for  how  long  ought 
the  United  States  continue  its  major  re- 
sponsibility for  granting  arms  and  mili- 
tary systems  to  countries  around  the 
world. 

I  believe  that  that  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able question.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  says,  he  full  well  acknowledges 
that  atrocities  exist  in  every  combat  area, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  do.  But,  what  we 
have  to  tiddress  ourselves  to  is  our  larger 
role  as  humanitarians  and  Inquire  as  to 
our  role  as  grantors  of  military  arms. 

I  merely  ask  you  to  ask  yourselves  be- 
fore you  decide  on  this  amendment — 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  should  we 
provide  for  that  particular  area  of  the 
world— and  what  are  the  objectives  that 
we  seek  to  obtain  by  continuing  this 
system? 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  one  ought  to 
reflect  seriously  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
It  may  well  be  the  time  will  come  for  us 
to  say  to  these  nations — you  have  to  de- 
velop a  viable  economy  and  a  viable  po- 
litical system  and  a  viable  society  so  that 
at  the  minimimi  you  can  buy  military 
arms  and  assistance  as  many  other 
countries  have  done. 

But  we  cannot  indefinitely  have  an 
open-ended  gift  of  these  kinds  of  articles 
of  war.  That  is  all  I  ask  you  to  review.  I 
think  if  we  can  cut  through  some  of  the 
nasty  rhetoric  that  preceded  my  re- 
marks, I  would  hope  we  could  reflect  on 
the  principal  issue  of  for  how  long  should 


we  continue  this  open-ended  intervention 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  That,  to  me, 
is  a  very  serious  question. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  think  I  can  sup- 
ply at  least  a  partial  answer. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  knows  as  a 
member  of  this  committee  that  we  have 
been  moving  away  from  grant  aid  to- 
ward these  other  categories  at  a  steady 
rate  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  think  the  answer  is,  if  you  are  talking 
of  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
is  trying  to  do — is  that  just  as  long  as 
the  Communist  countries  pour  in  grant 
aid  to  the  people  attacking  those 
countries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dow). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  Section  532  of  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  authorization  for  security  supporting  as- 
sistance. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for  the 
Bsiial  year  1972  not  to  exceed  $618,000,000," 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  not  to  exceed  $769,000,000". 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Poielgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  security 
supporting  assistance,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions : 

"Sec.  534.  Rettjgee  Assistance  in  Cam- 
bodia.— Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  532  for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  not  less 
than  $2,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for 
refugee  relief  and  war  victims  assistance  In 
Cambodia. 

"Sec.  535.  Center  for  Plastic  and  Recon- 
structive Surgery  in  Saigon. — Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  532  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  not  less  than  $715,000  shall 
be  available  solely  for  furnishing  assistance 
to  the  Center  for  Plastic  and  Reconstructive 
Surgery  In  Saigon. 

"Sec.  636.  Assistance  to  South  Vietnam- 
ese Children. — (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  Inadequate  provision  has  been 
made  (1)  for  the  establishment,  expansion, 
and  Improvement  of  day  care  centers,  or- 
phanages, hostels,  school  feeding  programs, 
health  and  welfare  programs,  and  trsUnlng 
related  to  these  programs  which  are  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  South  Vietnamese  children, 
disadvantaged  by  hostilities  In  Vietnam  or 
conditions  related  to  those  hostilities,  and 
(2)  for  the  adoption  by  United  States  citi- 
zens of  South  Vietnamese  children  who  are 
orphaned  or  abandoned,  or  whose  parents  or 
sole  surviving  parent,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
Irrevocably  relinquished  all  pvarental  rights. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  therefore  authorized 
to  provide  sisslstance,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  Of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  532  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  $5,000,000  shall  be  available 
until  expended  solely  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  section 
may  be  expended  for  the  purjxjses  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section.  As- 
sistance provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
furnished,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, under  the  auspices  of  and  by  Inter- 
national agencies  or  United  States  voluntary 
agencies." 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  sponsor  of  the  Viet- 


nam children's  care  agency  legislation,  I 
want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  for 
adding  this  measure  as  an  amendment 
in  the  form  of  section  536  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
700,000  children  in  South  Vietnam  who 
are  orphaned  or  abandoned  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  These  children  have  suffered 
terribly  during  the  course  of  the  con- 
flict, and  many  are  victims  of  our  mili- 
tary operations  in  South  Vietnam.  They 
will  continue  to  suffer  even  more  as  our 
servicemen  withdraw  from  that  Nation. 
The  problem  of  caring  for  these  young- 
sters is  immense,  far  beyond  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  present  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  To  abandon  these  young 
victims  of  the  war  would  be  cruel  and  in- 
human. Thus,  it  is  both  necessary  and 
appropriate  that  our  Government  begin 
to  assume  the  moral  obligation  to  help 
care  for  these  children. 

Section  536  of  the  1972  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  authorizes  $5  million,  most 
of  which  will  be  allocated  for  the  estab- 
lishment, improvement,  and  expansion 
of  South  Vietnamese  day  care  centers, 
orphanages,  hostels,  school  feeding  pro- 
grams, and  related  programs  in  health, 
welfare,  and  education  for  South  Viet- 
namese children.  A  second  purpose  of 
section  536  is  directed  toward  those 
South  Vietnamese  children  who  have  no 
family  or  guardians,  and  are,  therefore, 
eligible  for  adoption,  and  for  whom  an 
acceptable  home  can  be  foimd  in  the 
United  States.  WhUe  emphasis  will  be 
focused  on  facilitating  the  adoption  of 
the  thousands  of  orphaned  or  abandoned 
children  of  American  fathers,  by  no 
means  does  this  exclude  the  adoption 
of  all-Vietnamese  childreh  who  are 
homeless.  At  present,  those  Americans 
wishing  to  adopt  Vietnamese  children 
experience  interminable  delays  and  are 
required  to  pay  exorbitant  fees.  This 
measure  would  seek  to  untangle  the 
bureaucratic  snarl  that  has  developed  in 
the  United  States-Vi:tnamese  adoption 
process  and  would  serve  to  expedite  pro- 
cedures when  any  complications  arise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  $5  million 
authorized  by  section  536  is,  admittedly, 
a  rather  modest  amount,  it,  nonetheless, 
does  represent  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
mitment the  United  States  must  make  in 
acknowledging  this  problem  and  in  as- 
simiing  our  responsibility  to  help  these 
irmocent  children. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec  6.  Section  620(n)  of  chapter  1,  part 
III,  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "un- 
less the  President  finds  and  reports  within 
thirty  days  of  such  finding  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  such  assistance  Is  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.". 

Sec  7.  Section  620  of  chapter  1  of  part 
III  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
relating  to  prohibitions  against  furnishing 
assistance  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new  subsections: 

"(X)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  Act  (other  that  chapter  8  of  part 
I,  relating  to  international  narcotics  con- 
trol),  and   no   sales   shall    be   made   under 
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the  Foreign  MUltary  Sales  Act  or  under  ti- 
tle I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  to  ThaUand.  ThU 
restriction  may  be  waived  when  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  Government  of 
Thailand  has  taken  adequate  steps  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  chapter  8  of  part  I  of 
this  Act,  relating  to  International  narcotics 

control.  .  ,_  J       J 

"(y)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  and 
no  moneys  shall  be  expended  under  this  or 
any  other  Act,  Including  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act,  for  Portugal  untU  and  un- 
less the  Senate  advises  and  consents  to  the 
agreement  of  December  9, 1971,  with  Portugal 
continuing  United  States  base  rights  In 
the  Azores,  or  both  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
prove of  such  agreement  by  resolution." 

amendment  offered  BT  MB.  MONAGAN 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Monagan:  On 
page  5,  line  2,  strike  out  "subsections"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

On  page  5,  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  18. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  of  course,  is 
to  eliminate  subsection  (y)  of  section  7 
on  page  5  referring  to  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  for  the  use  of  the  air 
base  in  the  Azores. 

The  situation,  of  course,  is  that  from 
1951  and  until  1962  there  did  exist  an 
agreement  between  the  two  coimtries  un- 
der which  we  were  permitted  to  use  this 
base.  This  agreement  terminated,  and  for 
a  time  we  were  permitted  to  use  the  base 
without  any  agreement.  In  fact,  that  sit- 
uation continued  up  to  the  time  when  the 
new  agreement  was  concluded  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1971.  ^     ,^ 

I  suggest  that  this  requirement  should 
not  be  in  the  biU.  In  other  words,  we 
should  not  provide  that  no  assistance 
should  be  furnished  to  Portugal  until  this 
agreement  has  been  either  ratified  by  the 
Senate  or  delivered  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  for  their  approval  through  a 
resolution. 

There  are  two  matters  I  think  impor- 
tant in  coimection  with  this  question. 
First  of  all,  what  about  the  merits  of  the 
situation,  that  is,  the  existence  of  this 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Portugal?  It  seems  to  me  it  is  un- 
questionably in  the  interest  of  our  coun- 
try to  have  the  use  of  these  facilities.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
like  the  Portuguese  Government  or 
whether  we  approve  of  all  the  measures 
that  they  take  domestically  or  in  their 
policies  throughout  the  world.  Whatever 
we  do  here  is  not  going  to  hurt  the  coun- 
try of  Portugal.  The  question  is  what  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  value  of  the  base  facilities  has  been 
proven  to  us  in  the  past  in  connection 
with  the  war  in  Israel  in  1968  and  also 
in  connection  with  the  Congo  relief  prior 
to  that  time. 

I  might  say  also  that  as  far  as  the  ac- 
tual operation  of  this  base  is  concerned, 
the  Portuguese  certainly  have  been  most 
cooperative  with  us,  and  to  Impose  re- 
quirements other  than  those  which  our 
own  best  interests  demand  certainly  is 
not  the  way  we  should  act  in  connection 
with  this  legislation. 

It  is  possibly  true  that  as  a  general 
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principle  executive  agreements  should 
come  to  the  House.  I  certainly  do  not 
disagree  with  the  general  principle.  I 
think  we  should  be  informed.  I  should 
think  we  could  well  be  better  informed 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past.  But  to 
act  in  this  instance  would  be  an  ex  ix)st 
facto  action.  This  is  a  legal  action  which 
has  already  taken  place,  and  I  suggest 
that  not  only  would  it  be  against  our 
own  security  interests,  but  it  also  would 
be  a  breach  of  contractual  obligation,  a 
breach  of  faith  on  our  part  not  to  go  for- 
ward with  this  agreement. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  very  much 
that  this  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  in  general 
debate  yesterday  when  I  thought  this 
amendment  was  going  to  be  offered  by 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton) — but  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Cormecticut  usurped 
that  position  properly,  if  that  was  his 
wish  to  do  it — this  amendment  obviously 
ought  to  be  supported. 

The  arguments  have  been  given.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time,  but 
the  very  way  in  which  the  provision  is 
worded  is  pretty  unfair  to  a  nation  with 
which  we  have  made  an  agreement  which 
they  have  every  right  to  rely  upon.  If  the 
Congress  should  fail  to  act  in  a  timely 
fashion,  we  would  be  abrogating  the 
terms  of  an  agreement  already  entered 
into. 

The  committee  is  in  agreement  that  we 
are  going  to  provide  that  we  be  advised 
about  these  agreements. 

Also,  to  single  out  Portugal  when  we 
have  similar  agreements  with  almost 
every  other  member  of  NATO  and  de- 
mand that  this  particularly  extraordi- 
nary procedure  be  resorted  to  with  one 
country  with  the  same  type  base  agree- 
ment as  we  have  with  other  coimtries.  Is 
just  a  gratuitous  insult  and  one,  I  think, 
the  Congress  should  not  indulge  in. 

I  might  also  point  out  this  agreement 
expires  in  February  1974,  so  almost  be- 
fore the  Congress  could  probably  act, 
the  agreement  will  have  to  be  renegoti- 
ated, so  there  is  just  no  point  in  leaving 
a  foolish  provision  in,  that  I  think,  quite 
properly,  another  government  could  take 
offense  at  when  Its  real  force  and  effect 
is  so  minimal.  It  is  using  the  wrong  way 
to  get  at  a  totally  unrelated  problem  and 
at  the  same  time  it  could  very  easily 
jeopardize  our  ability  to  maintain  our 
operations  in  the  Azores  which  are  so 
critical,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  stress,  to  the  surveillance 
of  the  ocean  areas  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan) 
to  delete  that  portion  of  section  7  of  the 
bill  prohibiting  expenditure  of  fimds  to 
carry  out  the  agreement  with  Portugal 
relating  to  American  base  rights  in  the 
Azores. 

This  amendment  should  be  opposed 
for  the  three  principal  reasons: 

First,  this  provision  singles  out  one 
international  executive  agreement  from 
among  dozens  which  the  United  States 


has  concluded  with  nations  allied  with 
us  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization. 

For  decades  the  Congress  has  permit- 
ted the  President  to  make  agreements 
which  carry  out  NATO  treaty  obligations 
without  specific  prior  approval  of  Con- 
gress or  without  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting each  such  agreement  to  the  Senate 
and  House  after  it  has  been  concluded. 

Now — suddenly — ^we  are  being  asked  to 
select  out  for  congressional  approval, 
this  one  agreement  with  Portugal. 

The  executive  branch  makes  more  than 
280  international  agreements  annually. 
Is  the  Congress  prepared  to  approve  each 
one  of  those  agreements? 

If  we  are  not,  then  how  should  we  pre- 
sume to  single  out  one  agreement  for  spe- 
cial legislative  attention?  By  what  cri- 
teria do  we  ascertain  that  congressional 
approval  is  more  necessary  for  this  agree- 
ment than  for  another? 

Since  no  such  criteria  have  been  put 
forward  in  defense  of  this  provision  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  we  must  as- 
sume that  the  action  is  capricious  and 
does  not  deserve  to  stand. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing  this 
provision  is  that  the  agreement  does  not 
make  an  extraordinary  commitment, 
either  military  or  financial,  to  Portugal. 

The  agreement  provides  $400  million  in 
Export-Import  Bank  credits  to  Portu- 
gal— ^but  that  could  have  been  concluded 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  base  agreement. 

In  fact,  because  the  credits  are  being 
provided  vmder  normal  commercial 
terms,  it  is  dififtcult  to  see  this  as  being 
"foreign  aid."  In  fact,  the  greatest  bene- 
fit will  be  to  our  own  American  industry. 

Similarly,  the  Public  Law  480  food  as- 
sistance included  In  the  package  vnll 
benefit  America's  farmers. 

If  both  the  Export-Import  Bank  cred- 
its and  the  Public  Law  480  food  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  package,  the  remain- 
ing amounts  of  aid  are  very  small. 

I  believe  our  negotiations  with  Portu- 
gal on  the  Azores  bases  agreement  were 
very  successful.  As  a  result  of  them,  we 
have  continued  use  of  an  important  stra- 
tegic facility  at  a  very  modest  price. 

My  third  reason  for  opposing  this  pro- 
hibition on  proposed  U.S.  programs  in 
Portugal  is  that  it  would  surely  create 
a  severe  strain  in  our  relations  with  that 
country.  The  Portuguese  would  see  such 
action  as  an  affront. 

And  can  we  blame  them?  For  it  would 
appear  to  them  that  after  having  bar- 
gained In  good  faith  with  the  United 
States  to  reach  an  agreement  the  whole 
question  was  being  thrown  open  once 
more. 

The  United  States  would  not  want  to 
be  treated  that  way.  We  should  not  ex- 
pect It  of  others. 

If  we  change  the  rules  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  ball  game,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  when  the  other  team  quits 
playing  and  goes  home. 

If  this  provision  is  approved,  the 
United  States  will  be  changing  the  rules. 
Who  could  blame  the  Portuguese  If  they 
decided  that  they  would  be  better  off 
vrtthout  Americans  on  the  Azores? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  myself  long  been 
concerned  about  abuses  related  to  the 
execution    of    International    executive 
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agreements.  Too  often  in  the  past,  I  fear, 
the  Congress  has  not  been  adequately  in- 
formed about  such  agreements. 

To  remedy  that  situation  I  have  spon- 
sored and  worked  for  legislation  which 
would  require  that  the  texts  of  all  execu- 
tive agreements  be  submitted  to  Congress 
within  60  days  after  their  signing.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  legislation  will  soon  be 
approved  by  this  body. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  see  the 
agreement  with  Portugal  as  one  which 
entails  any  abuse.  The  text  is  not  secret. 
The  agreement  does  not  exceed  Executive 
power.  The  terms  are  favorable  to  our 
interests. 

Let  the  United  States-Portuguese 
agreement  on  the  Azores  stand,  there- 
fore, by  supporting  the  Monagan  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  provision  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  said  yesterday  dur- 
ing my  remarks  in  general  debate  that 
this  provision  in  the  bill  has  caused  me 
considerable  discomfort. 

I  felt  during  the  markup  of  the  bill 
when  I  opposed  the  amendment  to  put 
this  provision  into  the  bill — and  I  so 
stated — that  it  would  cost  several  billions 
of  dollars  to  replace  this  great  base  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

I  feel  since  we  are  only  on  first  base 
in  the  SALT  talks,  that  it  would  be 
absolutely  senseless  to  destroy  relations 
with  Portugal  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Za- 
BLocKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  tc  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

AOl  morgan.  I  just  want  to  say  the 
committee  vote  was  very  close,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  and  there  was  real 
opposition  to  putting  this  particular  pro- 
vision in  the  bill.  Of  course,  I  intend  to 
support  the  Monagan  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  fact  that  it 
would  not  be  in  our  national  security 
interest  to  break  the  agreement  we  now 
have  with  Portugal. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  aline  my- 
self with  the  position  that  the  gentleman 
has  t^en  as  well  as  the  two  preceding 
speakers  <Mr.  Mailliard  and  Mr.  Mona- 
gan), in  support  of  the  amendment  and 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  7(y)  constitutes 
an  attack  on  the  most  recent  extension 
of  our  1951  agreement  for  the  stationing 
of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Azores.  This  agree- 
ment, like  the  similar  agreements  with 
Belgium.  Canada,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Greece,  Iceland,  the  Netherlands,  Ttir- 
key.  and  the  United  Kingdom,  was  con- 
cluded under  article  3  of  the  North  At- 


lantic Treaty,  which,  as  we  all  know,  was 
ratified  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  Senate.  I  fail  to  understand,  there- 
fore, why  this  latest  extension  of  a  20- 
year  old  arrangement  is  being  made  the 
subject  of  such  special  attention  at  this 
time. 

Leaving  aside  the  possible  adverse  ef- 
fect of  section  7<y)  on  our  national  se- 
curity, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it 
would  have  a  very  damaging  effect  on 
U.S.  exports  by  denying  U.S.  exporters 
their  right  to  seek  assistance  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  competing  for 
business  in  Portugal.  I  would  like  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  the  purpose  of 
Export-Import  Bank  credits  is  to  assist 
American  exporters  by  enabling  them  to 
compete  with  the  financing  terms  offered 
by  their  European  and  Japanese  competi- 
tors. At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Azores  base  agreement  Secretary  Rogers 
gave  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister  a 
letter  in  which  he  noted  that  Portuguese 
and  American  technicians  had  reviewed 
Portuguese  development  projects  with  a 
total  value  of  some  $400  million,  includ- 
ing airport  construction,  railway  modern- 
ization, bridge  building,  electric  power 
generation,  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture, and  so  forth.  He  added  that: 

The  U.S.  Government  Is  willing  to  provide 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  financing  for  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  be  used  In  these  projects,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  loan  criteria  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Bank. 

This  simply  means  that  if  American 
firms  are  able  to  get  the  contracts  for 
these  projects,  the  Eximbank  would  con- 
sider loan  applications  in  support  of  the 
contracts,  as  it  would  even  if  there  were 
no  Azores  agreement.  Section  7(y) ,  how- 
ever, would  deny  this  U.S.  Goverrmient 
assistance  to  U.S.  firms.  Their  European 
and  Japanese  competitors  can  certainly 
count  on  export  credits  from  ffieir  gov- 
ernments and  would  therefore  step  in  and 
take  the  business  away  from  the  Amer- 
ican companies. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  shortly  after  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Azores  agreement  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  in  Lisbon  made  a  public 
statement  that: 

The  authorities  and  Institutions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  always  were  and  continue 
to  be  disposed  and  ready  to  grant  Identical 
facilities  to  those  offered  by  the  United  States 
Export-Import  Bank  in  conjunction  with  the 
Joint  Portuguese-American  declaration  of  De- 
cember 9  last. 

He  added  that  British  export  credits 
extended  to  Portugal  have  totaled  ap- 
proximately $500  million. 

The  effects  of  section  7(y)  would  be 
felt  most  sharply  by  American  exporters. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Yesterday  I  mentioned  my  own  reser- 
vations about  the  language  that  is  now 
proposed  to  be  stricken.  I,  too,  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  strike  this 
language.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to 
attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  an  agree- 
ment which  has  been  In  effect  for  some 


time  now  and  involves  no  major  change 
of  status  with  an  ally  and  in  connection 
with  a  base  which  we  have  had  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Azores.  It  would 
be  a  very  wise  move  if  we  should  strike 
this  altogether. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  in- 
dicated in  my  earlier  remarks,  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  gentleman  and 
find  him  most  wise  in  his  position. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  identify  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
speakers  and  Congressmen  Mailliard 
and  Monagan. 

I  feel  very  strongly  an  ally  such  as 
Portugal  should  be  treated  as  such.  I  feel 
it  would  be  truly  deplorable  if  this  larger 
question,  for  which  I  have  so  much  sym- 
pathy, should  be  applied  to  a  very  small 
nation  with  a  small  amoimt  of  money  at 
a  time  when  the  economy  of  Portugal 
needs  the  economic  assistance  which 
would  be  provided  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Azores  particularly  jare  in  need. 

Under  the  1971  agreement,  the  United 
States  provides  some  $420  million  a  year 
in  assistance  to  Portugal.  To  shut  this 
off,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  legisla- 
tive prerogative  does  a  disservice  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  country,  and  certainly  to 
Portugal. 

This  nation  has  been  a  traditional  ally, 
in  letter  and  in  spirit.  It  is  an  ally  we 
know  we  could  count  on  completely  if 
the  friendship  were  ever  tested. 

Our  recent  history  is  replete  with  in- 
stances of  our  pouring  massive  aid  into 
a  coimtry  to  buy  its  loyalty  and  friend- 
ship with  no  guarantee  of  either.  We  al- 
ready have  Portugal's  loyalty  and 
friendship,  and  we  did  not  buy  them. 

Foreign  assistance  of  this  kind  bene- 
fits both  this  country  as  the  giver,  in 
terms  of  American  goods  and  services 
bought  on  the  extended  credit,  and  the 
recipient  in  terms  of  shoring  its  wobbly 
economy  and  helping  it  to  achieve  a  re- 
spectable place  in  world  commerce  and 
industry  and  build  a  better  life  for  its 
citizens. 

Portugal  has  not  only  given  us  the 
benefit  of  its  navigation  and  exploration, 
its  foods  and  wines  and  other  products,  it 
has  also  given  us  many  of  its  citizens  who 
have  become  decent,  hard-working,  pro- 
ductive Americans.  The  ties  between  our 
nations  are  strong  and  deep.  A  great 
many  Portuguese-Americans  live  in  my 
congressional  district,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  can  testify  to  the  contributions  they 
are  making  to  this  coimtry. 

We  are  asked  to  make  such  a  small 
contribution  to  Portugal  in  return  for  so 
much. 

It  seems  to  me  a  good  idea  in  principle 
for  this  Congress  to  examine  all  of  the 
agreements.  I  believe  it  is  penalizing  an 
ally  like  Portugal,  however,  and  jeopard- 
izing the  many  other  interests  which  are 
involved  here.  I  believe  this  is  the  wrong 
time  and  the  wrong  place  to  ponder  the 
larger  question.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  contribu- 
tion, and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  said,  I  had  thought  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  Member  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  have  no  chagrin  at  all  in  hav- 
ing it  come  from  my  good  friend  on  the 
committee. 

Since  members  of  the  committee  have 
all  spoken  in  support  of  this  amendment 
it  shows  the  very  substantial  divisions 
within  the  committee  itself. 

I  still  want  to  take  the  time  to  discuss 
this  issue,  however,  because  this  amend- 
ment deals  not  only  with  matters  of  for- 
eign policy  but  also  has  very  sweeping 
implications  for  our  defense  policy.  It 
would  be  disastrous  if  we  were,  in  an 
emotional  reaction  to  some  of  the  poli- 
cies of  Portugal,  for  example,  to  do  dev- 
astating harm  to  our  Nation's  defenses. 
The  language  in  section  7(y)  of  the  bill 
would  deny  all  aid  to  Portugal  until  this 
agreement  for  continuing  our  base  rights 
in  the  Azores  had  been  approved  either 
as  a  treaty  by  the  other  body  or  as  a  res- 
olution by  both  Houses. 

Goodness  knows  how  long  that  would 
take,  especially  in  the  other  body.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  quid 
pro  quo  for  retaining  our  Azores  base 
rights  is  economic  aid  to  Portugal,  in- 
cluding aid  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  So  if  this  provision  of  section  7(y) 
were  to  remain  in  the  law  we  would  lit- 
erally have  to  abandon  our  bases  in  the 
Azores. 

Additionally,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  base  agreement  that  we 
now  have  in  the  Azores — and,  incident- 
ally, these  are  the  Azores  right  here  in 
the  middle  of  this  chart  I  am  pointing 
to— and  the  basic  agreement  that  we 
have  been  following  since  1952 — in  spite 
of  all  this  talk  about  whether  executive 
agreements  or  treaties  ought  to  prevail, 
are  actually  both  in  existence  pursuant 
to  the  original  NATO  treaty  which  was 
duly  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  back  in  the  1950's. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  many  times  we 
have  to  come  back  here  to  Congress  for 
approval,  because  article  m  of  that 
NATO  treaty  provides  that  you  can  set  up 
regional  defense  arrangements  between 
NATO  partisans;  and  this  is  one  of  those 
regional  arrangements.  We  have  another 
one  with  Iceland;  we  have  another  one 
with  Denmark;  we  have  another  one  with 
Canada,  and  with  several  other  countries. 

But  the  important  thing  about  the 
Azores  is  that  if  you  take  our  present 
Azores  base  away  you  destroy  our  ability 
to  conduct  effective  anti-submarine  war- 
fare operations  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
And  everyone  whose  knowledge  of  de- 
fense extends  only  to  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships,  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets possess  a  great  submarine  fleet,  and 
its  size  and  capacity  is  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

This  yellow  circle  shows  the  range  of 
aerial  surveillance  over  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine fleet  that  can  be  provided  from 
the  Azores  base.  These  red  lines  repre- 
sent the  extent  of  aerial  surveillance  that 
can  be  provided  from  Bermuda,  from 


Rota,  Spain,  from  Iceland,  from  New- 
foundland and  from  England  in  the 
north.  And  you  can  see  clearly  that  if  we 
take  the  Azores  coverage  out  and  leave 
only  the  coverage  provided  from  those 
other  bases,  there  is  a  great  big  gap  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  where  we 
would  be  blind  to  a  Soviet  submarine 
tla-eat.  And  that  blind  area  is  10  times 
the  size  of  New  York  or,  if  you  want  to 
put  it  another  way.  two  times  the  size  of 

So  if  we  leave  section  7(y)  in  the  bill 
we  would  be  destroying  our  ability  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  this  submarine 
threat. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  these  black 
lines,  which  are  even  more  visible  on  this 
chart,  represent  our  oil  lifelines  to  our  al- 
lies with  oil  from  the  Middle  East  com- 
ing around  the  cape  and  heading  into 
the  Mediterranean,  heading  into  north- 
em  Europe,  and  heading  over  here  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  And  no- 
tice that  all  of  them  go  between  the 
Azores  and  Portugal. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  protect 
those  oil  lifelines,  if  we  are  going  to  try 
to  save  those  tankers  from  the  Russian 
submarines  when  the  balloon  goes  up, 
then  we  have  got  to  be  able  to  conduct 
aerial  antisubmarine  surveillance  from 
the  Azores. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing 
now,  from  the  Azores,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be 
eliminated  by  this  section  7(y)  of  the 
committee's  bill. 

Now  is  this  naval  importance  anything 
new  about  the  Azores?  No;  the  truth  is 
that  the  original  base  agreement,  signed 
in  1951,  expired  in  1962.  But  President 
Kennedy,  as  a  former  Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficer, knew  how  important  the  Azores 
were  to  the  NATO  defense.  So  he  selected 
Adm.  George  Anderson,  who  had  just 
stepped  down  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, to  become  the  new  Ambassador  to 
Portugal.  Why?  Because  the  President 
of  Portugal  at  that  time — not  the  Pre- 
mier, not  Dr.  Salazar,  but  the  Presi- 
dent— was  an  admiral ;  and  Admiral  An- 
derson's sole  mission  from  President 
Kennedy  was  to  keep  this  base  going  in 
the  Azores  until  we  could  work  out  a 
new  agreement.  And  the  one  thing  that 
Admiral  Anderson  was  able  to  do  was  to 
keep  flying  out  of  the  Azores  even  though 
our  two  countries  never  could  seem  to 
come  to  a  formal  written  agreement.  He 
kept  us  there  for  9  years,  in  fact,  9 
valuable  years.  And  then  in  December 
of  1971  we  finally  signed  a  new  succeed- 
ing agreement  which  was  predated  to 
December  1969,  and  which,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  Mailliard 
has  said,  comes  up  for  renewal  again  in 
1974. 

So  President  Kennedy  and  Admiral 
Anderson  worked  for  9  years  to  keep 
those  bases.  Are  you  and  I  going  to  throw 
them  away  in  an  afternoon  just  because 
we  do  not  happen  to  like  some  of  the 
things  that  Portugal  does,  or  because  we 
think  maybe  every  implementing  detail 
of  the  original  NATO  treaty  ought  also 
to  come  back  to  the  Senate  to  be  consid- 
ered as  another  treaty  and  be  argued  for 
many,  many  afternoons? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 


Mr.  STRATTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Seiberling)  was  granted  permission  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
made  a  veiy  impressive  presentation 
here. 

But,  if  It  is  that  important — and  I  am 
willing  to  concede  that  it  is,  without  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary — what  is  the 
matter  with  the  executive  branch  simply 
submitting  an  agreement  to  the  Senate 
and  having  done  with  all  of  this  debate? 
Maybe  I  am  naive — but  what  is  the  an- 
swer to  that? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons. The  flrst  is  the  one  I  have  already 
given  you;  namely,  that  this  agreement 
is  pursuant  to  another  treaty  already  rat- 
ified. Surely  you  caxmot  expect  to  have 
everything  we  do  handled  as  a  treaty. 
The  original  treaty  spelled  out  the  broad 
arrangements  of  NATO  and  this  Azores 
base  agreement  is  simply  one  of  the  min- 
or arrangements  permitted  under  the 
NATO  Treaty  which  was  designed  for  the 
mutual  protection  to  which  NATO  is  ad- 
dressed and  in  which  the  Senate  heartily 
concurred  some  20  years  ago. 

The  Senate  gave  its  support  to  that 
treaty.  They  have  not  revoked  that  sup- 
port, thank  God.  They  certainly  do  not 
have  to  go  back  over  every  jot  and  tittle 
and  over  every  dotted  "i"  and  every 
crossed  "t"  of  every  decision  taken  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  and  purposes  of 
that  treaty. 

The  other  answer,  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me,  is  that  this  Is,  after  all, 
a  temporary  arrangement. 

It  has  only  got  2  more  years  to  go.  If  we 
were  to  handle  It  as  a  treaty.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  some  permanent  thing.  This  is 
a  temporary  arrangement;  and  I  think 
any  student  of  foreign  affairs — and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  one — but  we  have  a  lot 
of  experts  on  the  committee — any  stu- 
dent will  tell  you  there  Is  a  distinction 
between  the  kind  of  thing  you  want  rati- 
fled  by  a  treaty  and  those  lesser  more 
temporary  arrangements  that  you  want 
to  apply  by  virtue  of  executive  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  Is  a  technical  argument 
that  he  made?  But  the  point  he  made 
previously  Is  a  matter  of  substance  and 
it  seems  to  me,  if  all  we  are  talking  about 
is  whether  it  should  be  submitted  as  an 
agreement,  the  simple  solution  would  be 
to  submit  it  to  the  Senate  and  be  done 
with  It. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  object  to 
submitting  it  over  there,  but  the  thing 
I  do  object  to  is  destroying  the  present 
base  while  the  Senate  argues. 

After  all  President  Kennedy  fought  for 
9  years  to  keep  this  base  going  because 
he  knew  how  vital  it  was  to  our  defense. 
And  now  are  you  and  I  going  to  destroy 
it  this  afternoon?  I  certainly  hope  not. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman   put  his 
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finger  right  on  the  argument — because 
the  way  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  operating  now,  deliberately 
all  the  time  trying  to  embarrass  the 
President,  they  would  not  get  around  to 
bringing  this  out  of  the  committee  in  the 
next  18  months. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Further  funds  for 
Portugal  would  cease  in  the  fourth  year 
of  our  agreement  imtil  there  would  be  a 
ratification  by  the  Senate  or  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

We  would,  indeed,  be  reneging  on  the 
agreement  we  made  in  1971 — predated  to 
1969. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
insane  way  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  a  former  officer  in 
the  Navy  who  knows  much  more  than  I 
do  by  far  about  antisubmarine  as  well  as 
submarine  warfare. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  had  planned  on  speaking  in 
length  with  regard  to  the  amendment, 
but  I  think  it  has  been  covered  very,  very 
well  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
who  introduced  it  and  by  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  by  other  Members. 

I  think,  in  analyzing  this  situation,  we 
can  be  quite  assured  that  if  this  amend- 
ment fails — if  this  section  is  not  stricken 
out  of  the  bill,  we  will  indeed  seriously 
jeopardize  our  continued  use  of  the 
Azores  for  some  very,  very  viable  military 
purposes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  valuable 
contribution.  His  words  I  know  will  be 
heard  with  great  respect  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  because  of  his  distin- 
guished sei-vice  in  the  U.S.  submarine 
service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  a  letter  on  this 
subject  which  I  received  from  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  imder  date  of  August  8, 
1972,  and  also  two  fact  sheets  on  the 
strategic  value  of  our  base  at  Lajes  in  the 
Azores  which  will.  I  believe  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

The  Secretary  or  State, 
Washington,  August  8,  1792. 
Hon.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Stratton  :  As  you  know,  on 
July  19  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee approved  H.R.  16029.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  The  Com- 
mltee  added  a  new  section,  7(y).  which 
would  provide  that: 

"No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  and  no 
monies  shall  be  expended  under  this  or 
any  other  Act,  Including  the  EX-IM  Bank 
Act,  for  Portugal,  until  and  unless  the  Sen- 
ate advises  and  consents  to  the  Agreement 
of  December  9,  1971,  with  Portugal  continu- 
ing U.S.  base  rights  In  the  Azores,  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  resolution  approv- 
ing of  such  an  agreement." 

I  understand  that,  during  debate  on  HJl. 
16029  this  week,  you  are  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  above  section.  I  write  to 


you  now  In  unqualified  support  for  your 
action  and  to  explain  the  reasons  for  such 
support.  I  have  written  a  similar  letter  to 
Congressman  Gerald  R.'  Ford.  On  Decem- 
ber 9,  1971  I  concluded  an  exchange  of  notes 
with  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister  ex- 
tending until  February  4,  1974  our  rights  to 
station  forces  in  the  Azores  in  time  of  peace. 
These  rights  stem  from  the  bilateral  agree- 
ment of  September  6.  1951,  concluded  pur- 
suant to  Article  3  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty.  This  was  only  one  of  a  number  of 
executive  agreements  negotiated  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  for  the  stationing  of 
United  States  forces  in  NATO  countries.  We 
have  concluded  similar  agreements  with 
Belgium.  Canada.  Denmark,  Germany, 
Greece.  Iceland,  the  Netherlands.  Turkey,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Thus,  the  agreement 
with  Portugal  was  concluded  in  a  mapner 
consistent  with  our  long-standing  practice 
in  concluding  agreements  Implementing  the 
NATO  Treaty. 

On  the  occasion  of  Portuguese  Foreign 
Minister  Patricio's  visit  to  Washington  In 
November  1970  a  joint  statement  was  Issued 
stating  that  the  United  States  was  offering 
to  Initiate  a  PL-480  program  in  Portugal,  that 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  would  give  due  considera- 
tion to  applications  relating  to  specific  devel- 
opment projects  In  Portugal,  and  that  an 
oceanogx^phlc  research  vessel  would  be  sup- 
plied to  Portugal.  At  the  time  of  the  ex- 
change of  notes  on  the  Azores  base  rights  I 
gave  the  Foreign  Minister  a  letter  outlining 
the  above  offers  and.  In  addition,  an  offer  of 
$1  million  to  assist  Portugal's  educational  re- 
form program  and  up  to  $5  million  in  excess 
nonmllitary  property.  These  offers  were  all 
authorized  by  United  States  legislation  In  ef- 
fect at  the  time,  and  neither  government  had 
any  reason  to  suspect  that  an  effort  might 
be  made  to  modify  that  legislation. 

The  agreement  with  Portugal  does  not 
require  the  United  States  to  use  facilities  In 
the  Azores,  or  to  station  forces  or  establish  a 
base  there  and  It  does  not  In  any  way  alter 
the  security  commitment  to  Portugal  under 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  In  fact,  to  con- 
clude the  agreement  either  as  a  treaty  or  a 
formal  agreement  pursuant  to  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  might  imply  a  degree  of 
permanence  and  Importance  not  warranted 
by  the  agreement.  Moreover,  Congress  al- 
ready has  power  to  review  the  Azores  or  other 
base  agreements  by  consideration  of  appro- 
priations for  the  base. 

I  urge  Congress  to  consider  the  Impact 
which  this  provision  would  have  on  our 
overall  security  posture.  Failure  to  delete  It 
will  be  seen  as  a  deliberate  affront  to  a  NATO 
ally.  It  would  also  jeopardize  retention  of  our 
military  facilities  In  the  Azores  which  are 
very  important  for  surveillance  of  Soviet  sub- 
marine activity  ir  the  mid-Atlantic  and  for 
aircraft  staging  In  that  area. 

I  realize  that  the  Congress  has  a  continu- 
ing Interest  In  the  form  In  which  agree- 
ments, such  as  the  agreement  with  Portugal, 
are  concluded  and  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment reflects  that  concern.  The  Department 
of  State  win  make  every  effort  to  keep  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  In- 
formed of  Important  agreements  under  ne- 
gotiation and  to  consult  with  those  com- 
mittees whenever  there  Is  a  serious  question 
whether  an  International  agreement  Is  to  be 
made  In  the  form  of  a  treaty,  executive  agree- 
ment submitted  to  the  Congress,  or  other- 
wise. I  hope,  however,  that  Congress  will  not 
allow  Its  concern  for  working  out  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  In  this  respect  to 
force  the  United  States  to  backtrack  on  this 
Important  agreement  with  Portugal. 
With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

William  P.  Rogers. 


Lajes  Ant  Base 
The    strategic    mld-Atlantlc    position    of 
Lajes  Air  Base,  on  Tercelra  Island   in  the 
Azores,  makes  continued  unrestricted  use  of 


the  airfield  essential  to  our  nation's  anti- 
submarine warfare  (ASW)  and  ocean  sur- 
veillance posture,  and — in  the  event  of  hos- 
tilities— also  essential  to  NATO's  control  of 
the  Central  Atlantic.  The  Azores  occupy  a  key 
position  astride  vital  commercial  shipping 
lanes  from  the  oil -rich  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
South  Atlantic  to  Europe,  North  America,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Consequently,  the  Islands 
are  a  natural  choke  point  and  Ideal  support 
base  for  ASW  and  ocean  surveillance  opera- 
tions. 

Our  facilities  agreements  relative  to  the 
Azores  are  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as 
those  entered  Into  with  our  other  European 
allies  In  Implementation  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty;  we  use  their  facilities  In  the 
course  of  fulfilling  our  NATO  obligations,  as 
well  as  In  support  of  our  strictly  national 
plans. 

In  the  current  fiscal  climate,  and  within 
existing  or  projected  maritime  patrol  squad- 
ron or  ASW  aircraft  carrier  force  levels,  there 
are  no  acceptable  risk  alternatives  to  use  of 
the  Azores.  To  provide  a  continuous,  on-sta- 
tlon  ASW  and  surveillance  capability  equiv- 
alent to  that  afforded  to  us  through  use  of 
the  Azores  would  require  either  more  ASW 
aircraft  carriers,  more  patrol  aircraft  squad- 
rons, or  some  combination  of  both.  For  ex- 
ample: to  keep  one  aircraft  on  continuous 
patrol  360  miles  west  of  the  Azores  currently 
requires  10  aircraft  operating  from  Lajes;  it 
would  take  30  aircraft  operating  from  Rota. 
Spain — our  closest  alternate — to  accomplish 
this  same  coverage.  (In  the  absence  of  Lajes, 
there  would  be  a  gap  In  our  ASW  and  sur- 
veillance coverage  that  would  be  over  twice 
the  size  of  the  state  of  Texas,  a  gap  plainly 
evident  to  the  Soviets.) 

Due  to  the  geometry  of  High  Frequency 
Radio  Direction  Finding,  our  HFDP  facility 
In  the  Azores  Is  an  essential  element  In  the 
Atlantic  HFDF  net.  This  net  provides  ex- 
tremely valuable  Information  about  ship  and 
aircraft  movements  across  the  North  and 
Central  Atlantic.  The  facility  on  the  Azores 
Is  the  only  station  capable  of  providing  360 
degrees  coverage  of  the  area. 

The  Portugese  recognize  that  the  quid  pro 
quo  we  provided  In  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent agreement  Is  exceedingly  modest.  They 
have  watched  the  proceedings  related  to  the 
Malta  base  rights  agreement — and  the  gen- 
erous settlement  they  produced — with  great 
Interest.  Since  this  piece  of  real  estate  Is  so 
Important  to  our  maintaining  control  of  the 
North  Atlantic  In  the  event  of  hostilities  It 
Is  essential  that  we  keep  our  operating  rights 
whUe  we  endeavor  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
the  costs  to  the  US  as  low  as  possible.  Al- 
ternative force  levels  that  would  be  required 
to  offset  the  loss  of  Azores  operating  rights 
would  be  prohibitively  expensive.  The  more 
attention  devoted  to  the  Issue  of  the  US 
military  presence  on  the  Azores,  the  more  we 
can  expect  to  pay  for  renewal  of  our  rights 
there  when  the  existing  agreement  expires  in 
two  years. 

Strategic  Importance  or  Lajes  Air  Base 

The  As»res  occupy  a  very  key  strategic  lo- 
cation, covering  vital  commercial  routes  from 
the  South  Atlantic  as  well  as  the  approaches 
to  the  Mediterranean.  As  such  they  can  act 
as  a  choke  point  for  ASW  c^)eratlons,  and 
provide  a  support  base  for  surveillance  oper- 
ations and  protection  of  convey  routing. 

The  Atlantic  sea  lines  of  communication 
are  vital  to  the  reinforcement  of  NATO  In 
the  event  of  hostilities. 

The  major  portion  of  Eiorope's  fuel  supply 
must  pass  through  the  sea  areas  surrounding 
the  Azores. 

On  any  given  day  there  are  1400  Western 
flag  ships  on  the  routes  between  Freetown 
and  Brest,  fully  one  third  of  the  Western 
flags  In  the  Atlantic. 

Loss  of  Azores  operating  rights  would  have 
the  following  Impact  on  NATO  and  U.S.  stra- 
tegic posture: 

Leave  an  ASW /ocean  surveillance  gap  In 


the  mid-Atlantic  twice  the  size  of  the  state 
of  Texas,  a  gap  that  would  be  plainly  evident 
to  the  Soviets. 

Require  a  manifold  Increase  in  patrol  plane 
assets  to  cover  the  area  from  the  nearest  op- 
erating base.  I.e.  areas  that  10  aircraft  could 
cover  would  require  30  aircraft  from  the  next 
nearest  base  (Rota). 

In  the  event  of  hostilities  In  Europe,  re- 
inforcement routes  to  NATO  via  the  sea  lines 
would  be  forced  northward  into  higher  threat 
areas.  This  would  be  necessary  In  order  to 
provide  some  ASW  support  to  shipping  from 
other  bases  around  the  Atlantic  rim. 

Defense  against  the  Yankee  class  SLBM 
submarines  operating  In  the  area  of  the  mld- 
Atlantlc  would  be  severely  weakened.  There 
Is  simply  no  strategic  alternative  which  will 
provide  the  reaction  time,  time  on  station 
or  economy  of  ASW  assets  now  available 
through  our  operating  rights  at  Lajes. 

Peacetime  operations  provide  the  basic 
knowledge  of  Soviet  operating  procedures 
and  locations  that  are  essential  to  wartime 
success.  There  Is  no  alternative  to  Lajes  for 
peacetime  or  wartime  operations  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic  area. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  join 
those  who  have  spoken  in  behalf  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan)  and 
I  urge  that  it  be  passed. 

If  we  had  our  druthers  around  the 
world  in  a  lot  of  situations,  those  situa- 
tions would  be  different.  Our  philosophy 
is  not  the  same  philosophy  of  many  of 
those  who  control  much  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  globe. 

But  when  it  comes  to  an  important 
and  vital  piece  of  that  real  estate — a 
piece  that  affects  the  national  interest 
and  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  then  we  must  look 
to  our  own  self-interests,  That  Is  why  I 
support  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken 
in  behalf  of  the  amendment  and  urge 
that  it  be  passed. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  author 
of  this  amendment  that  appears  in  the 
bill.  I  think  the  committee  deserves  to 
understand  what  lies  behind  the  amend- 
ment. 

Portugal  is  expending  most  of  its  de- 
fense resources  and  has  deployed  most 
of  its  armed  forces  in  excess  of  two- 
thirds,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
in  an  effort  to  maintain  control  over  ter- 
ritories in  South  Africa,  and  the  south- 
em  part  of  Africa — Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique. 

This  has  been  an  enormous  drain  on 
Portugal's  economy. 

The  Africans  are  united  in  opposition 
to  Portugal's  efiforts  to  maintain  terri- 
torial control  in  the  southen  part 
of  Africa.  They  see  in  the  U.S.  pol- 
icies of  the  past  an  alliance  between 
the  United  States  and  Portugal  which  as- 
sists Portugal  in  its  efforts  to  maintain 
this  colonial  control.  Portugal  does  not 
acknowledge  that  it  is  trying  to  maintain 
colonial  control.  It  asserts  that  these  ter- 
ritories, Angola  and  Mozambique,  are  ac- 
tually part  of  Portugal  and  that  there 
are  indigenous  civil  wars  going  on  in 
each  of  these  areas. 

All  of  Africa  sees  the  United  States 
locked  firmly  into  an  embrace  with  the 
Government  of  Portugal,  which  itself  has 


little  or  no  claim  to  being  foundeo  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  is  a 
traditional  case  of  the  United  States  be- 
ing in  partnership  with  a  government 
which  does  not  respect  the  basic  values 
upon  which  our  Government  is  ground- 
ed— the  consent  of  the  governed,  the 
right  of  free  speech,  the  right  of  free 
assembly,  and  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination. This  is  why  I  think  the  Senate, 
the  other  body,  voted  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent that  these  kinds  of  agreements  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  the  Azores  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 
The  President  took  note  of  this  and  ap- 
parently had  no  interest  in  following  it. 

There  was  a  study  made  by  the  Penta- 
gon several  years  ago  as  to  how  impor- 
tant the  Azores  are.  At  that  time  the  de- 
termination was  that  the  Azores  were  not 
essential  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
World.  It  may  be  that  changes  have  oc- 
curred that  now  make  it  essential,  but 
that  is  why  this  provision  calls  for  sub- 
mission of  the  agreement  to  the  Congress 
so  that  our  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton),  who  is  an  expert  in  de- 
fense, could  appear  before  the  appropri- 
ate committees  and  make  the  case,  as 
could  the  Pentagon — the  Navy,  and  the 
other  armed  forces.  In  other  words,  they 
ought  to  explain  why  it  is  important  for 
the  United  States  to  be  locked  into  this 
kind  of  a  relationship  with  an  undemo- 
cratic government  which  is  expending 
most  of  its  resources  not  in  support  of 
NATO. 

If  you  look  at  the  force  structure  of 
Portugal,  you  will  find  that  they  have 
virtually  nothing  to  contribute  to  the 
NATO  defense  except  perhaps  some 
geography.  Their  resources  are  dedicated 
to  the  preservation  of  their  African  em- 
pire. This  is  not  a  position  I  think  the 
TJnited  States  want  to  endorse  or  imply 
its  consent  to. 

That  is  the  point.  Why  not  submit 
this  agreement  to  the  Congress  and  have 
this  discussion,  and  then  if  the  case  can 
be  made  that  this  is  suflBciently  impor- 
tant so  that  we  override  our  basic  con- 
cerns for  human  dignity  and  decency — 
if  that  case  can  be  made,  then,  of  course. 
Congress  will  accede  and  pass  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact — 
and  I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement — that  this  agreement  is  ex- 
traordinary in  another  respect  in  that  it 
involves  the  use  or  nonuse  of  an  agency, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  as  a  kind  of 
bribe  for  a  political  purpose?  Reference 
has  been  mEule  that  this  involves  a  small 
amount  of  money,  I  think,  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Massachusetts.  This  in- 
volves $400  million  of  Export-Import 
Bank  funds  as  a  kind  of  quid  pro  quo  for 
a  political  agreement.  "This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  the  first  place  for  approval. 
It  is  out  of  the  ordinary;  it  is  extraordi- 
nary; it  is  not  just  another  executive 
agreement,  and  it  should  have  been 
brought  here  for  full  consideration. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  wonder,  too,  if  the 
gentleman  would  agree  with  me  that  if 
Portugal  is  a  NATO  ally,  Portugal  would 


find  it  in  her  interest  to  provide  the 
Azores  without  charging  us  for  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Fraser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly would  agree  with  that  statement. 
I  think  this  has  been  perfectly  clear  that 
over  the  years  Portugal  wants  to  have  the 
United  States  in  the  Azores,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  is  not  the  slightest  basis 
for  the  fear  that  if  this  provision  were  to 
stay  in  the  bill  we  would  lose  the  right  to 
use  the  Azores  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  FRASER.  My  understanding  is, 
and  I  may  be  mistaken,  that  we  do  not 
pay  anything  for  the  submarine  base  at 
Holyloch.  I  think  the  British  find  that 
our  presence  there  is  in  their  interest 
and  in  our  interest  imder  the  NATO 
Treaty.  Portugal,  for  some  reason,  ex- 
tracts from  us  substantial  economic  con- 
cessions which  contribute  to  her  capacity 
to  wage  this  colonial  war  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Africa.  This  is  what  is  dis- 
concerting. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Csdifomia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  candid  and 
articulate  remarks.  I  think  he  has  made 
the  point  very  clearly.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  true  that  if  the  language  that  is  in 
the  bill  would  remain,  we  would  be  break- 
ing the  agreement?  What  the  gentleman 
says  is  that  Congress  was  not  advised, 
which  is  valid,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  agreement  has  1  more  year  to 
run,  I  see  no  valid  reason  to  abrogate 
that  agreement  for  whatever  reason. 
When  it  is  renegotiated,  that  would  be 
the  time  to  bring  up  the  proposition  that 
the  language  in  section  l<y)  proposes  to 
deal  with,  but  it  does  not  belong  in  the 
bill  at  this  time,  I  submit. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  only  say  to  the 
gentleman,  we  have  the  same  effect  wfaen 
we  refuse  to  appropriate  money,  as  we 
have  recently,  and  we  have  broken  some 
international  agreements.  There  seems 
to  be  no  concern  about  breaking  interna- 
tional agreements.  It  seems  to  me  the  re- 
view of  this  agreement  is  not  an  extraor- 
dinary thing. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  over  40,000 
Portuguese  Americans  in  my  con- 
stituency. While  I  have  not  been  to 
Angola  and  Mozambique.  I  have  been  on 
several  occasions  to  Portugal,  and  I  am 
in  intimate  contact  with  many  Portu- 
guese Americans  in  this  country. 

In  my  view  Portugal  has  made  great 
strides  with  the  economic  assistance  and 
to  some  extent  the  military  assistance 
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we  have  contributed.  They  are  making 
great  strides  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  social  programs  and,  yes,  they  are 
leaning  toward  becoming  a  more  demo- 
cratic nation. 

Certainly  if  we  can  approve  the  rap- 
prochement with  China  and  with  Russia, 
whose  democracy  is  nowhere  near  that 
which  we  find  in  Portugal,  we  can  have 
hopes  for  Portugal's  future.  I  believe 
that  in  this  case  benefits  will  accrue  to  us 
and  to  the  Portuguese  that  will  far  exceed 
those  which  we  can  hope  in  the  im- 
mediate range  to  flow  from  our  arrtinge- 
ments  with  Russia  and  China. 

I  would  hope  we  will  be  patient  with 
Portugal  and  its  problems.  The  Portu- 
guese have  made  great  progress,  and  I 
know  they  can  make  more  as  they  come 
into  closer  and  closer  contact  with  us  and 
other  democratic  nations. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  clarify  very  briefly 
the  connection  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  with  the  agreement  that  was 
entered  into  with  respect  to  Portugal. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  charged  just  now  and  he  made 
a  similar  assertion  yesterday,  that  there 
was  some  kind  of  abuse  of  normal  proce- 
dures, to  which  he  objected.  As  I  recall 
it.  the  gentleman  said  there  was  some 
kind  of  bribe  involved. 

That  is  quite  obviously  not  the  case, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  may  be  deceiving  himself 
into  thinking  there  has  been  some  kind 
of  abuse,  and  I  am  afraid  he  might  con- 
ceivably be  confusing  others. 

Let  me  read  the  statement  about  the 
lease  from  page  9  of  the  committee  re- 
port: 

The  tJnlted  Stales  has  agreed  to  provide 
a  2-year  Public  Law  480  program  In  the 
amount  of  $15  million  per  year.  Also,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  its  willingness  to  provide,  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  usual  loan  criteria  and  practice, 
the  nnanclng  for  VS  goods  and  services  for 
development  projects  in  Portugal. 

There  is  nothing  under  cover.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  about  this  procedure. 
There  is  no  kind  of  bribe  involved  at  all. 
These  are  the  normal  practices  followed 
by  the  Bank,  and  I  think  the  situation 
needs  to  be  clarified,  to  eliminate  any 
possible  misunderstanding  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
might  have  left. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  to  take  further  time  on  this, 
but,  as  I  pointed  out  yesterday  and  as 
Is  ver>-  clear  In  the  committee  report,  the 
prograun  of  economic  assistance  is  very 
clearly  stated  to  have  been  in  lieu  of  a 
formed  payment  for  the  base  rights,  and 
the  program  of  economic  assistance  in- 
cluded $400  million  of  Export-Import 
Bank  loans. 

If  the  normal  procedure  for  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  were  to  be  followed 
there  would  be  no  figure  and  there  would 


be  no  assurance.  The  projects  would  be 
listed  one  at  a  time  on  their  merits. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration made  a  commitment  that  Por- 
tugal was  going  to  get  $400  million  of 
Bank  loans  in  return  for  the  base  rights. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

If  his  amendment  fails,  we  will  seri- 
ously jeopardize  our  continued  use  of 
the  Azores  Islands  for  vital  military  pur- 
poses. 

These  islands,  and  the  facilities  which 
the  Government  of  Portugal  makes  avail- 
able to  U.S.  forces,  are  essential  to  our 
Nation's  antisubmarine  warfare  and 
ocean  surveillance  efforts.  They  would 
play  a  central  role  in  winning  a  battle  of 
the  Atlantic  and  in  reinforcing  our  forces 
in  Europe  in  time  of  war. 

From  the  Azores  Air  Base,  our  patrol 
squadrons  are  able  to  maintain  surveil- 
lance over  some  of  the  most  important 
sea  lanes  in  the  Atlantic,  including  the 
vital  tanker  routes  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  Western  Europe.  As  we  become  more 
dependent  upon  Middle  East  oil,  the 
Azores  will  become  even  more  important 
to  our  own  security. 

Loss  of  this  base  would  create  an  enor- 
mous ASW/ocean  surveillance  gap  in  the 
Central  Atlantic,  about  twice  the  size  of 
Texas.  This  gap  would  be  plainly  evident 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  could  easily  be 
used  either  against  allied  shipping  or  as 
a  sanctuary  for  their  ballistic  missile 
submarines.  To  cover  the  same  area  from 
Rota,  the  nearest  other  airfield,  would 
require  at  least  three  times  as  many 
patrol  aircraft  as  we  would  use  from  the 
Azores.  In  short,  we  cannot  place  our 
use  of  tills  air  base  in  jeopardy,  without 
seriously  considering  the  greater  effort 
and  money  otherwise  required. 

Another  facility  which  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  is  the  high  frequency  direc- 
tion finding  facility  now  located  in  the 
Azores.  Both  geography  and  the  geom- 
etry involved  in  radar  direction -finding 
makes  the  Azores  facility  the  indispen- 
sable hub  to  our  Atlantic  direction-find- 
ing network.  This  network  provides  in- 
valuable information  on  ship  tmd  air- 
craft movements  across  the  North  and 
Central  Atlantic. 

We  all  imderstand  the  necessity  for 
our  Armed  Forces  to  conduct  peacetime 
operations  in  areas  which  could  become 
wartime  theaters.  Only  in  this  way  can 
the  procedures  and  patterns  of  a  poten- 
tial enemy  be  made  familiar  to  our 
forces. 

At  the  same  time,  our  forces  gain  the 
invaluable  experience  of  actually  oper- 
ating in  areas  of  critical  wartime  impor- 
tance. More  important,  our  readiness  in 
peacetime  is  fundamental  to  the  deter- 
rence of  aggression.  Current  operations 
from  the  Azores  are  a  central  part  of 
that  deterrent  posture. 

To  summarize,  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  NATO  Alliance 
depends  heavily  on  the  continued  unre- 
stricted use  of  facilities  in  the  Azores  by 
our  Armed  Forces.  The  present  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Portugal  providing  for  this  necessary 


usage  was  properly  executed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  need  not  be  made  subject  to  a  sep- 
arate treaty  ratification  as  the  amend- 
ment being  discussed  would  do.  There- 
fore, I  urge  your  support  in  deleting  sec- 
tion 7<y)  from  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1972  and  pass  Mr.  Monacan's 
amendment  for  deletion. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  vote  on 
this  amendment  is  not  whether  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  Portugal's  poli- 
cies In  Africa,  but  really  and  particularly 
whether  or  not  we  consider  that  the  ex- 
pertise of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  and  some  others,  who 
point  up  that  the  Azores  are  critical  for 
American  national  defense.  Is  of  im- 
portance. 

I  wish  to  add  my  reservations  about 
the  language  in  section  7(y)  of  the 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  of 
1972.  The  amendment  will  jeopardize  the 
use  of  facilities  in  the  Azores  tiiat  are 
of  vital  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  to  NATO. 

The  strategic  location  of  the  Azores 
permits  our  Navy  to  operate  its  long- 
range  patrol  aircraft  into  the  central 
and  North  Atlantic.  Loss  of  these  oper- 
ating privileges  would  require  a  tenfold 
increase  in  patroling  aircraft  to  approxi- 
mate the  same  coverage.  Even  then, 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  ocean  would 
not  be  covered  at  all.  The  increased 
threat  to  the  United  States  from  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  submarines  is  obvious. 

Loss  of  the  operating  bases  in  the 
Azores  would  degrade  the  ASW  protec- 
tion for  the  vital  sealanes  that  link  the 
Mediterranean,  Eharope,  and  the  United 
States  including  Europe's  lifeline  of  oiler 
tankers  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Peacetime  operations  from  these  bases 
provide  the  knowledge  and  experience 
necessary  for  wartime  success  in  the 
area.  Lajes  Airbase  in  the  Azores  also 
provides  invaluable  staging  and  support 
facilities  for  replacement  of  tactical  air- 
craft for  our  air  and  naval  forces  In  Eu- 
rope and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  high  frequency  radio  direction 
finding  facility  in  the  Azores  is  the  in- 
dispensable hub  of  the  entire  Atlantic 
direction  finding  network.  Its  loss  would 
render  Incalculable  harm  to  the  U.S.  sur- 
veillance effort  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  agreement  which  allows  our  un- 
restricted use  of  facilities  in  the  Azores 
was  properly  concluded  with  Portugal 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  is 
similar  to  those  agreements  we  have  with 
our  other  NATO  allies  regardhig  operat- 
ing rights.  Enactment  of  this  amendment 
would  give  unneeded  publicity  to  this 
present  agreement  and  could  lead  to  dif- 
ficulties in  renewing  it. 

Without  the  facilities  in  the  Azores, 
many  more  ships  and  aircraft  would  be 
required  In  order  to  gain  control  of  the 
Central  Atlantic.  The  fiscal  realities  of 
the  day  make  that  kind  of  funding  un- 
likely. Therefore,  I  believe  it  imprudent 
for  the  Congress  to  risk  precipitating  an 
action  which  would  require  major  ex- 
penditures to  avoid  compromising  the 
Nation's  security. 

I  urge  the  deletion  of  section  7(y) 
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from  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
by  passing  Mr.  Monagan's  amendment  to 
strike  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  certainly  yield  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement.  I  believe  he  Is 
exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
esteemed  Congressman  from  Cormecticut 
in  his  proposed  amendment  to  strike 
section  7(y)  from  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  A  number  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
about  this  section  and  the  dangerous 
consequences  which  it  would  have  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  From 
my  contacts  with  responsible  officials 
in  the  State  and  Defense  Departments, 
it  is  apparent  that  my  concerns  are 
unanimously  shared  at  all  levels  within 
those  Departments  as  well.  This  section 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  as  an  amend- 
ment, provides  that  all  assistance  and 
expenditures  in  support  of  the  Azores 
agreement  will  be  terminated  unless  the 
Senate  advises  and  consents  to  the  agree- 
ment or  both  Houses  of  Congress  ap- 
prove of  such  agreement  by  resolution. 

The  offers  made  by  the  United  States 
to  Portugal  under  the  agreement  dated 
December  9,  1971  were  all  in  accordance 
with  existing  congressional  legislation. 
They  consisted  of  the  Initiation  of  a 
Public  Law  480  program;  consideration 
of  specific  Portuguese  development  proj- 
ects by  the  Export-Import  Bank;  an 
oceanographic  research  vessel;  $1  million 
to  assist  Portugal's  educational  reform 
pngram;  and  up  to  $5  million  in  excess 
nonmilitary  property.  Action  taken  now 
in  the  form  of  a  proposed  amendment 
to  modify  this  legislation  would  under- 
mine a  commitment  made  by  the  United 
States  and  negotiated  in  good  faith  by 
the  two  governments  concerned. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  this 
action  could  jeopardize  our  retention  of 
key  military  facilities  In  the  Azores  and 
thus  have  serious  consequences  in  re- 
spect to  our  security  interests  in  the 
Atlantic  and  European/Mediterranean 
areas. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Azores  con- 
tinue to  be  of  major  strategic  Impor- 
tance to  the  United  States.  Specifically, 
our  facilities  located  there  contribute  to 
U.S.  security  needs  as  follows: 

The  naval  expansion  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
serves  to  Increase  the  strategic  signifi- 
cance of  the  largely  ASW-related  ocean 
surveillance  activities  conducted  from 
the  Azores. 

Favorable  weather  conditions  gen- 
erally prevailing  In  the  area  cause  the 
Azores  air  base  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  aircraft  refueling 
and  staging  over  that  part  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  Azores  communications  facilities 
and  navigational  aids  contribute  Im- 
portantly to  the  effectiveness  of  air  and 
naval  operations  In  the  mid-Atlantic. 

The  base  serves  as  a  key  installation 
for  search  and  rescue  operations  and  as 
an  emergency  landing  facility. 

The  Azores  base  is  an  important  link 


In  our  defense  arrangements  pursuant  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  has  a 
significant  role  in  the  United  States'  abil- 
ity to  move  materiel  and  reinforcements 
to  Europe  and  to  the  Mediterranean  area. 
Further,  the  Azores  provide  the  United 
States  with  the  most  economical  means 
of  accomplishing  Its  security  missions 
in  the  mid-Atlantic.  Considerable  costs 
would  be  required  to  try  to  duplicate 
these  facilities  elsewhere.  Moreover,  from 
an  operations  standpoint,  significant 
elements  of  the  mission  of  the  Azores- 
based  units  could  not  be  carried  out  sat- 
isfactorily at  other  locations. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Monagan  amendment 
to  delete  section  7(y)  from  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monagan). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  and 
tomorrow  as  we  consider  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  and  I  rise  to  express 
grave  concern  about  at  least  one  area  of 
this  fimding  proposal. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  and  is 
being  thoroughly  investigated  by  both 
my  Washington  and  Pittsburgh  staffs, 
that  the  Government  of  South  Korea  Is 
Involved  in  what  appears  to  be  an  al- 
leged incident  that  hints  at  impropriety, 
if  not  outright  extortion,  Involving  an 
American  citizen  and  constituent  of  mine 
from  the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I  will  relay  the  facts  as  I  have  them : 

Some  months  ago  in  Korea,  Capt.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Verona  were  approached  by 
a  Korean  woman  who  Indicated  that  her 
infant  son,  fathered  by  an  imidentifled 
American,  would  have  a  better  environ- 
ment in  which  to  grow  if  he  were  adopted 
by  Americans,  specifically  the  Veronas. 

The  child,  Sin-Ll  Kl.  was  placed  In  the 
custody  of  the  Veronas  by  the  mother 
who  signed  away  her  legal  right  to  the 
child  and  formal  adoption  proceedings 
were  begun.  These  were  successfully 
completed  in  May  of  this  year  and 
shortly  thereafter,  as  the  Veronas  were 
due  for  return  to  the  States,  formal  ap- 
plication for  a  passport  was  made  with 
the  official  government  passport  agency 
in  Seoul. 

Due  to  processing  circumstances,  the 
Veronas  were  forced  to  return  to  this 
country  without  their  new  son,  who  is 
now  known  as  Anthony  Richard  "Ricky" 
Verona.  He  was  placed  for  the  time  being 
with  American  friends  of  the  Veronas, 
the  Dunns,  in  Korea. 

When  the  Durms  attempted  to  resolve 
the  situation,  they  were  informed  by  the 
passport  agency  officials,  that  an  addi- 
tional $200  "fee"  was  necessary  before 
the  child's  papers  could  be  finally 
processed. 

This  prompted  the  Dunns  to  contact 
the  U.S.  Government  Administration 
Counselors  Office  In  Seoul  where  they 
were  told,  after  an  investigation  by  that 
office,  that  everything  was  in  order  and 
that  no  additional  payment  was  to  be 
made. 

When  the  Korean  passport  office  of- 
ficials were  informed  of  this,  they  then 


told  the  Dunns  that  a  "new"  complica- 
tion had  come  up  and  that  the  child 
would  iiave  to  be  placed  in  an  orphanage 
for  a  period  estimated  at  some  45  days 
until  the  matter  could  be  resolved. 

I  am  shocked  and  greatly  disturbed  by 
this  information,  which  is  being  verifisd 
by  Korean  Embassy  staff  personnel  here 
In  Wasiiington.  • 

I  reiterate  the  story  to  emphasize  to 
my  colleagues  that  I  am  serving  notice 
that  I  will  not  rest  until  tills  matter  is 
fairly  and  quickly  resolved.  I  fully  in- 
tend to  wage  an  all-out  battle  on  the 
floor  of  this  Ctiamber  to  postpone  or 
delete  any  appropriation  of  funds  for 
Korea  when  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion comes  before  us  later  if  I  determine 
that  the  Korean  Government  is  guilty 
of  perpetrating  such  an  extortion  on 
American  citizens.  It  is  one  thing  to  as- 
sist a  friendly  nation  through  foreign 
aid.  It  is  quite  another  to  bankroll  irre- 
sponsible government  that  condones  the 
equivalent  of  kidnapping  helpless  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  constructive  action  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  Its  de- 
cisions on  programs  dealing  with  Israel. 
I  well  know  of  the  strong  bonds  our 
country  has  with  the  beleaguered  nation 
of  Israel.  Our  country  has  never  refused 
to  provide  needed  assistance  to  this  cou- 
rageous nation  and  the  funds  provided  in 
the  foreign  assistance  bill  continues  this 
commitment. 

By  tills  action  Congress  will  provide 
over  $50  million  of  supporting  assistance, 
and  earmark  over  $300  million,  almost 
one-half  of  the  entire  military  sales  pro- 
gram, to  be  available  solely  to  Israel. 

This  action  assures  that  Israel  will  not 
be  without  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  proud  to  support  this  leg- 
islation and  I  will  oppose  any  effort  to 
limit  this  needed  aid  to  Israel. 

Mr.  BADHiLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  har- 
bor some  very  grave  concerns  over  a  num- 
ber of  aspects  of  our  foreign  assistance 
program  and  I  continue  to  be  troubled 
by  certain  policies  on  which  our  giving 
of  aid  is  based.  However.  I  rise  In  support 
of  this  legislation  as  it  affords  the  House 
another  opportunity  to  clearly  go  on  rec- 
ord that  we  are  opposed  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  senseless,  bloody,  immoral 
and  illegal  military  misadventure  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Section  13  of  this  measure  calls  for 
the  termination  of  American  military 
activities  in  Indochina  before  the  end  of 
this  year,  contingent  upon  the  release  of 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war,  an  accounting  of 
the  missing  and  a  limited  cease-fire. 
Surely  action  on  such  a  modest  proposal 
is  long  overdue  and  the  Congress  must 
not  shirk  from  the  responsibility  of  tak- 
ing the  initiative  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Indochina. 

Congress  has  already  made  clear  its 
intent  that  all  military  operations  of  the 
United  States  should  be  terminated  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Last  November  we  en- 
acted Public  Law  92-156.  Last  year  we 
also  repealed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion which  had  repeatedly  been  cited  as 
the  legal  basis  for  our  intervention  in 
Indochina.  I  believe  that  by  taking  tills 
action  we  attempted  to  clarify  that  the 
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President  had  authority  to  follow  one  and 
only  one  course  of  action  in  Vietnam — 
to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  and  end  the  war. 

However,  Mr.  Nixon  apparently  failed 
to  receive  the  message.  Instead  of  taking 
meaningful  action  to  bring  an  end  to  our 
involvement  in  this  disastrous  and  costly 
war,  he  moved  to  escalate  our  military 
involvement  by  resuming  the  bombings 
of  the  north  and  mining  the  harbors  of 
North  Vietnam.  Further,  he  has,  through 
one  means  or  another,  discouraged  the 
efforts  of  the  negotiators  in  Paris.  The 
efforts  of  his  personal  emissary.  Dr.  IQs- 
singer,  have  been  completely  fruitless 
and  the  national  security  adviser  has  re- 
turned from  secret  negotiations  empty- 
handed.  In  tfie  process  of  continuing  to 
vigorously  prosecute  the  war  and  need- 
lessly escalate  our  presence  and  involve- 
ment in  it,  Mr.  Nixon  has  done  grave 
damage  to  the  very  foundations  of  this 
republic  by  ignoring  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  and  by  disregarding  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues mandated  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  to  report  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  date  certain  by  which  all  U.S. 
military  involvement  in,  around,  and  over 
Indochina  would  be  terminated.  Such 
legislation  is  now  before  us  and  I  com- 
mend the  committee  for  taking  such  ac- 
tion. We  have  no  alternative  but  to  lend 
our  fullest  possible  support  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  section  13  and  enact  legis- 
lation to  bring  a  prompt  end  to  the  war. 
Our  constituents  fully  expect  us  to  take 
such  action  as  poll  after  poll  indicates 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
sick  of  being  lied  to  and  deceived,  of 
hearing  the  daily  counts  of  dead  and 
wounded,  of  having  to  sacrifice  solutions 
to  pressing  domestic  problems  so  that  the 
war  machine  can  contribute  to  rumble 
along  and  of  seeing  the  very  principles 
upon  which  this  country  was  founded 
ignored  or  abrogated. 

We  can  wait  no  longer.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  leadership  by  the  President 
to  bring  about  a  prompt  and  effective 
end  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Congress  must  move  to  bring  a  halt  to  it. 
I  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this  ef- 
fort and  to  firmly  resist  any  attempts  to 
weaken,  section  13.  Let  us  end  at  once 
this  darkest  of  chapters  in  American 
history  and  get  about  the  business  of 
developing  solutions  to  the  many  and 
varied  problems  with  which  we  are  be- 
set— housing,  education,  unemployment, 
job  training,  minority  rights,  health,  and 
countless  other  difficulties  facing  us,  a 
great  number  of  which  are  the  direct  re- 
sult of  our  preoccupation  with  this  war 
and  our  grossly  distorted  national  pri- 
orities. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
4  of  H.R.  16029  amends  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  an  au- 
thorization for  the  appropriation  of  $769 
million  for  security  supporting  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  According  to  the 
committee  report,  of  this  amount,  $50 
million  is  specifically  earmarked  for 
Israel.  It  also  makes  avaUable  assistance 
to  other  nations,  including  two  others  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to  state 
that— 


Security  supporting  assistance  is  an  essen- 
tial element  In  helping  our  friends  and  allies 
defend  themselves.  The  criteria  for  providing 
this  supporting  assistance  and  military  grant 
and  sales  assistance  are  similar. 

In  the  case  of  Israel,  the  $50  million 
"will  allow  the  Israeli  Government  to 
meet  the  expenditures  caused  by  such 
extraordinary  requiremtents  as  the  reset- 
tlement of  new  immigri^its  and  increased 
military  burdens." 

Pew  will  object  to  providing  assistance 
to  Israel  for  resettlement  of  Immigrants 
and  to  meet  its  legitimate  defense  needs. 
I  certainly  favor  such  support. 

In  fact,  I  recognize  that  Israel  has 
been  under  military  threat  in  the  past 
and  may  have  such  problems  in  the  fu- 
ture. Legitimate  interests  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  United  States  has  a  special 
responsibility  in  this  regard. 

Oui  Crovernment  has  a  similar  respon- 
sibility to  other  nations  of  the  area,  as 
expressed  in  the  Middle  East  Resolution 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1958  and  more 
recently  in  our  support  of  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  Resolution  242 
which  was  enacted  in  1967. 

That  support,  enunciated  by  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  and  restated  as  recently 
as  April  of  last  year,  specifies  that — 

The  Arab  governments  concerned  should 
accept  a  permanent  peace  based  on  a  binding 
agreement  with  Israel,  and  that  the  Israelis 
should  withdraw  from  territories  occupied 
in  1967  when  their  own  territorial  integrity 
and  security  and  their  right  to  exist  as  a 
nation  were  assured  as  envisfiged  In  tfie 
Security  Council  resolution.  That  position 
called  for  agreement  on  secure  and  recog- 
nized boundaries  in  which  any  alterations 
from  the  1967  lines  should  be  insubstantial. 

Today's  action  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  lessening  our  commitment  as  a 
nation  to  the  implementation  of  the 
United  Nations  resolution.  By  supporting 
the  U.N.  resolution, 'our  Government  de- 
clares that  Arab  govertiments  must  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  as  a 
nation  and  to  have  the  integrity  of  its 
territory  protected,  and  that  Israel 
should  withdraw  from  territories  oc- 
cupied in  1967. 

The  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  re- 
tain a  great  frienship  for  Americans. 
This  was  made  abundantly  clear  to  me 
on  my  recent  trip  to  Egypt  and  Israel, 
where  I  was  warmly  received  everywhere 
I  went. 

At  a  time  when  the  status  of  Soviet 
influence  in  Egypt  is  so  fluid,  and  when 
the  need  for  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East  is  so  Important,  it  behooves 
the  Congress  to  make  clear  its  own  con- 
tinuing support  for  adherence  to  the 
1967  United  Nations  resolution,  and  its 
determination  to  recognize  and  support 
the  legitimate  rights  of  all  nations  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  foreign  assistance  bill.  I 
especially  support  section  7  of  the  bill 
which  calls  for  the  suspension  of  assist- 
ance to  Thailand  because  of  their  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  our  drug  prob- 
lems. My  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  should  be  espe- 
cially cited  for  his  efforts  in  this  field  of 
combating  the  flow  of  dangerous  drugs 
into  the  United  States. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  ef- 


forts aimed  at  eliminating  the  illicit  traf- 
fic of  narcotics.  Attempts  must  be  made 
to  stop  the  growth  of  the  drug  problem 
at  the  source,  the  overseas  supplier.  I  was 
an  original  cosponsor  of  legislation  which 
called  for  the  cutting  off  of  all  economic 
and  military  aid  to  countries  who  have 
failed  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  halt 
illegal  narcotic  traffic  into  the  country. 

It  seems  tragically  ironic  that  those 
countries  who  are  receiving  our  assist- 
ance, are  at  the  same  time  significant 
contributors  to  our  drug  abuse  problem. 
I  think  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  us 
to  take  appropriate  actions  to  halt  this 
outrage.  I  support  the  concept  of  foreign 
aid,  but  I  vigorously  oppose  the  dis- 
pensing of  aid  to  countries  who  flagrant- 
ly abuse  our  generosity,  such  as 
Thailand. 

I  feel  that  section  7  of  this  bill  repre- 
sents a  significant  step  in  eliciting  co- 
operation from  recipients  of  our  foreign 
assistance.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  opium 
production  in  Thailand  is  quite  extensive, 
and  very  easily  brought  into  the  country. 
We  have  seen  documentaries  on  national 
television  and  read  accoimts  of  the  Thai- 
land operations  in  major  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States.  Yet  there 
are  some  who  will  say  that  it  is  not  in 
our  best  interests  to  stop  sending  money 
to  Thailand  because  they  are  an  ally,  and 
it  might  strain  our  relations.  However, 
is  it  not  more  indicative  of  an  ally  to 
have  Thailand  cooperate  with  us  in  try- 
ing to  rid  the  United  States  of  Its  dreaded 
drug  abuse  problem?  That  is  the  real 
issue  here. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
amendment  unanimously  and  begin  to 
show  other  coiptries  that  we  will  no 
longer  tolerate  the  ruination  of  count- 
less lives  by  the  poison  opium. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  United  States  and  Portugal  have  sig- 
nificant policy  differences  over  the  future 
status  of  the  Portuguese  African  terri- 
tories. Portugal  considers  them  to  be  in- 
tegral parts  of  the  Portuguese  nation, 
while  the  United  States  under  three  suc- 
cessive administrations  has  consistently 
recorded  its  position  as  favoring  self-de- 
termination for  the  peoples  living  in  the 
territories.  I  strongly  support  this  posi- 
tion. The  question  of  Portuguese  Africa, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  use 
of  the  base  facilities  in  the  Azores. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  this  floor  that 
in  the  December  9,  1971,  agreement  the 
U.S.  Government  paid  an  exorbitant 
amount  in  exchange  for  rights  to  station 
troops  in  the  Azores.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  that  this  huge  infusion  of  fi- 
nancial help  to  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment will  permit  it  to  carry  on  its  policies 
in  Africa. 

The  facts  simply  do  not  support  such 
suggestions.  What  are  the  facts?  First, 
the  figure  bandied  about  as  representing 
the  amount  of  aid  that  the  United  States 
agreed  to  supply  Portugal  is  around  $435 
million.  If  it  were  true  that  this  Govern- 
ment had  made  any  such  deal  with 
Portugal  for  base  rights,  I  might  find  my- 
self supporting  this  section  of  the  foreign 
assistance  bill  and  opposing  the  amend- 
ment that  would  strike  this  section.  The 
truth  is,  however,  far  removed  from  such 
suggestions.  The  aid  promised  Portugal 
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only  consists  of  the  loan  of  a  research 
vessel,  $1  million  for  educational  reform, 
$5  million  in  nonmilitary  excess  equip- 
ment— figured  as  its  new  acquisition  cost, 
not  current  value — and  a  2-year  Public 
Law  480  program  under  which  we  will 
sell  Portugal  $15  million  in  corn  per  year 
under  deferred  payment  terms.  Portugal 
will  pay  for  the  grain  in  dollars  and 
with  interest.  That  is  it — there  is  nothing 
more,  and  the  Portuguese  Government 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
that  is  all  it  got  for  bases  which  the 
United  States  clearly  needs. 

At  the  time  that  the  agreement  was 
reached,  the  Export-Import  Bank  an- 
nounced its  willingness  to  consider — I 
repeat  consider — applications  for  the  ex- 
port of  U.S.  goods  and  services  to  Portu- 
gal in  connection  with  development  proj- 
ects being  undertaken  there.  The  Bank 
clearly  stated  that  these  applications 
would  be  considered  "in  accordance  with 
the  usual  loan  criteria  and  practices  of 
the  Bank."  Export-Import  Bank  credit 
facilities  can  only  be  considered  assist- 
ance in  the  sense  that  they  assist  Ameri- 
can companies  seeking  contracts  abroad 
in  competition  vidth  foreign  firms  seek- 
ing the  same  business. 

Second,  the  modest  amounts  of  assist- 
ance that  I  have  elaborated  on  here  were 
specifically  made  available  for  projects 
in  European  Portugal,  not  in  Portuguese 
Africa.  Some  critics  would  say  that  such 
a  distinction  is  artificial,  and  that  any 
assistance  at  all  which  is  given  to  Portu- 
gal aids  in  the  retention  of  the  African 
territories  or  frees  funds  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  colonial  wars.  To  anyone  who  is 
familiar  at  all  with  Portugal,  this  is  a 
clear  absurdity.  Portugal  has  been  fight- 
ing three  wars  in  Africa  for  the  past  10 
years  without  any  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  We  have  a  military  em- 
bargo on  equipment  for  the  Portuguese 
territories,  and  Portugal  as  a  result  man- 
ufactures its  own  war  material  or  gets 
it  elsewhere.  Finally,  I  might  point  out 
that  Portuguese  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves are  now  at  an  all-time  high  and 
total  roughly  $2  billion.  Clearly,  Portugal 
has  the  wherewithal  to  remain  in  Africa 
without  depending  on  the  small  amount 
of  assistance  promised  on  cormection 
with  the  extension  of  the  Azores  base. 

I  hope  that  Members  who  have  been 
concerned  with  Portuguese  policy  in  Af- 
rica in  connection  with  this  agreement 
will  take  account  of  the  real  facts  of  the 
situation  and  join  me  in  voting  for  the 
amendment  striking  this  section  from 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  the 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  16029)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 


who  wish  to  do  so  may  have  5  days  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  during 
debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  16029,  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all   Members 


LETTUCE  BOYCOTT 

(Mr.  DIGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  31, 
I  circulated  a  letter  among  the  Members 
of  the  House  asking  their  support  and 
signature  of  the  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  all  Cabinet  officers: 

July  31,  1972. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  There  Is  currently  a 
national  campaign,  Involving  unions,  reli- 
gious and  consumer  groups,  to  boycott  ice- 
berg lettuce  which  does  not  carry  the  seal  of 
the  United  Farm  Workers. 

This  boycott  has  developed  as  the  last  re- 
source available  to  thousands  of  agricultural 
vrorkers  In  the  western  United  States  who  are 
forced  to  work  under  sub-standard  and  diffi- 
cult conditions  for  sub-standard  salaries. 

We  are  asking  you,  in  the  name  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  concerned  citizens 
both  here  in  the  District  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  Instruct  Government  Serv- 
ices Incorporated  to  suspend  their  purchases 
and  deliveries  of  non-UFW  lettuce  to  your 
departmental  cafeteria. 

This  would  be  a  significant  step  toward 
ending  any  exploitation  of  citizens  who  work 
in  the  agricultural  Industry. 

In  response  one  of  our  colleagues 
stated  that  such  action  would  be  inter- 
fering in  a  jurisdiction  dispute  between 
two  labor  unions,  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  and  the  United  Farm 
Workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  jurisdiction 
dispute.  The  jurisdictional  dispute  that 
did  arise  soon  after  the  termination  of 
the  grape  strike  was  settled  over  16 
months  ago  on  March  26,  1971,  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  This  information  was  re- 
confirmed by  conversations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  imions  here  in 
Washington,  and  with  officers  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teamsters  in 
California. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  two  ques- 
tions raised  in  a  communication  mailed 
to  all  congressional  offices  which  was  a 
direct  response  to  my  own  letter. 

First.  It  is  understood  that  there 
is  no  strike  in  progress  at  the  present 
time.  What  we  are  most  concerned  about 
is  the  national  boycott  of  lettuce.  The 
strike,  which  ended  in  1970,  is  important 
only  insofar  as  it  indicates  workers' 
support  for  and  cooperation  with  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Union. 

Second.  To  say  that  90  percent  of  all 
lettuce  in  California  is  harvested  by 
union  labor  says  little,  and  also  misses 
the  point.  Growers,  Teamsters,  and  UFW 
are  all  aware  of  that,  but  that  is  not  im- 
portant. 

What  is  important  is  that  the  growers 
have  refused  to  act  on  the  fact  that  the 
Teamsters  and  the  United  Farm  Workers 
have  agreed  that  the  UFW  should  repre- 
sent the  field  workers. 

At  issue  here  is  a  dispute  between  the 


imions  and  the  large  agribusinesses  that 
dominate  much  of  the  lettuce  growing 
industry  in  the  West. 

On  March  26,  1971.  the  leaders  of  the 
two  unions  met  and  resolved  the  key 
questions  that  affected  the  two  unions 
and  the  agricultural  workers. 

The  Teamsters,  it  was  mutually  agreed, 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  all  workers 
engaged  in  packing  and  processing  the 
lettuce.  The  United  Farm  Workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  given  jurisdiction  to 
organize  and  represent  field  workers; 
that  is,  those  who  prepare  the  fields  for 
planting,  cultivating,  and  engage  in  man- 
ual harvest.  Having  reached  this  agree- 
ment, the  Teamsters  then  annoimced 
they  would  step  out  of  the  contracts 
with  the  growers,  and  allow  the  UFW  to 
enter  into  new  contracts  with  them. 

From  that  point  on  until  today  there 
has  been  no  question  of  interunion  dis- 
putes. 

Rather,  the  question  becomes  this  one: 
"Will  the  lettuce  growers  accede  to  the 
joint  Teamsters-UFW  agreement  and  al- 
low the  UFW  to  organize  the  field  workers 
in  the  lettuce  industry?"  The  response 
from  the  growers  has  been  a  long  and 
consistent  "No." 

Further,  they  maintain  that  certain 
UFW  demands  concerning  hiring  hall 
practices  and  rights  to  strike  during  har- 
vest are  impossible  to  accept. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
agricultural  workers,  particularly  minor- 
ity workers  in  this  area,  are  demanding 
the  same  rights  and  the  same  kinds  of 
benefits  enjoyed  by  industrial  workers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  interested 
in  manifesting  their  support  for  the 
United  Farm  Workers  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  cosign  this  letter  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  departments  and  the  heads 
of  the  independent  agencies. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  not  c  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  two  competing  imions. 
Those  issues  are  resolved.  The  issue  is 
whether  or  not  the  growers  will  agree 
to  let  the  UFW  organize  the  field  work- 
ers, as  the  unions  among  themselves 
have  agreed  is  the  correct  and  just  path 
to  take. 

HANOI'S  DIKE  DUPLICITY 

(Mr.  GROVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  true  facts  about  North 
Vietnam's  antiquated  flood  dike  system 
be  knovm  by  the  American  people  in 
anticipation  of  a  cresting  in  September 
by  both  the  Red  River  and  Hanoi's 
propaganda  harpies  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  story  is  well  stated  in  a  recent 
editorial  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
which  I  set  forth  for  the  Record: 

A  Memo  on  Dikes 
(By  WllUam  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

San  Francisco. — Today's  column  consists 
of  a  memo  to  me  from  Bill  McCuUam,  our 
chief  editorial  writer  In  New  York  City,  In 
which  he  enlarges  at  my  request  on  an  eye- 
opening  editorial  he  wrote  and  sent  to  our 
papers. 

The  editorial  appears  In  today's  papers — 
and  I  think  you  will  be  as  Interested  as  I 
was  In  reading  this  incisive  run-down  on  the 
Important  and  controversial  question  it  dls- 
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cxjssed — U  the  United  States  deliberately 
bombing  the  dikes  of  North  Vietnam? 

This  question  has  made  a  lot  of  news  re- 
cently, and  Its  going  to  make  a  lot  more  for 
reasons  which  will  become  clear.  So.  being 
more  or  less  on  vacation,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  knock  off  my  own  writing  this  week 
In  favor  of  what  follows — and  here  'tis: 

Dear  Bill:  As  stated  In  my  editorial.  It 
was  less  than  sl.x  weeks  ago  that  Hanoi 
launched  what  I  called  one  of  Its  most 
diabolic  and  successful  propaganda  offen- 
sives. It  Is  most  important  to  understand 
the  timing  of  the  campaign,  and  how  care- 
fully It  has  been  orchestrated. 

Having  seen  them  first  hand,  you  know 
that  those  primitive  dikes  are  nothing  like 
those  in  Holland.  Instead  they  are  a  2500- 
mlle-long  maze  of  interconnected  earthen 
levees,  hundreds  of  years  old,  whose  prime 
function  is  to  control  the  annual  floodwaters 
of  the  Red  River  Delta. 

In  1954  literally  millions  of  the  15  million 
peasants  living  in  the  Delta  died  by  drown- 
ing or  famine  when  the  dikes  failed.  Last 
year,  with  the  dikes  in  disrepair  because  of 
war-caused  manpower  shortages,  a  similar 
tragedy  struck. 

This  year  the  dikes  are  in  worse  shape  than 
they  have  ever  been,  largely  because  normal 
erosion  and  collapses  have  gone  untended. 
Manpower  for  repairs  is  In  far  shorter  supply 
than  ever.  And  meanwhile  the  floodwater 
season  of  September  is  as  imminent  as  the 
potential  mass  disaster  that  season  involves. 

With  this  factual  background,  and  under 
this  looming  threat  of  nature,  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  late  June  began  their  latest 
propaganda  offensive — pushing  charges  that 
the  U  S.  Is  deliberately  bombing  their  system 
of  dikes  and  dams. 

Xuan  Thuy.  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  talks,  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  the 
charge.  He  alleged  that  the  U.  S.  is  "purpose- 
fully creating  disaster  for  millions  of  people 
during  the  coming  ffood  season."  He  still  was 
repeating  the  charges  in  Paris  last  Thursday. 

Simultaneous  with  the  launching  of  their 
allegations,  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists began  conducting  guided  tours  of  the 
labyrinthlan  dike  system.  The  Swedish  am- 
bassador to  Hanoi  and  various  correspondents 
of  European  newspapers  there  were  escorted 
to  selected  areas  where  damage  had  clearly 
or  presumably  been  caused  by  bombs. 

In  no  time, at  all  the  haters  of  America, 
and  those  here  at  home  seemingly  willing  to 
act  as  Communist  agents,  began  echoing  the 
enemy  claim — that  the  U.8.  was  engaged  in 
a  calculated  and  monstrous  crime  against 
millions  of  helpless  people. 

At  the  same  time  Hanoi's  Invitations  con- 
tinued. Actress  Jane  Fonda,  the  far  left  ac- 
tivist who  seems  to  be  testing  the  limits  of 
free  speech,  went  and  returned  to  vast  tele- 
vision coverage  with  a  movie  showing  dam- 
aged dikes  which  she  claimed  showed  how 
they    "are  being  bombed  on  purpose." 

Right  now.  at  Hanoi's  invitation,  former 
VS.  Atty.  Oen.  Ramsey  Clark  Is  in  North 
Vietnam  to  study  alleged  dike  bombing  as  a 
member  of  a  Swedish-Russian  hatchet  group 
called  "The  International  Commission  of  In- 
quiry Into  U.S.  Crimes  In  Indochina."  Its 
early  and  predictable  report  undoubtedly 
will  make  headlines  in  much  of  our  own 
press. 

A  major  propaganda  coup  for  the  enemy 
came  when  Kurt  Waldheim,  who  succeeded  U 
Thant  as  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nations,  returned  from  a  trip  to  Moscow 
and  said  that  on  the  basis  of  what  he  had 
heard  from  "unofncial  sources"  the  bombing 
of  dikes  was  deplorable  and  should  be 
stopped. 

As  noted  In  my  editorial,  this  was  too 
much  for  President  Nixon.  He  said,  appro- 
priately: "I  note  with  Interest  that  the  Sec- 
retary-Oeneral, like  his  predecessor,  (has) 
seized  upon  enemy-inspired  propaganda." 

And  that's  exactly  what  it  Is.  Mr.  Nixon 
and  others  of  our  top  officials  freely  admit 
that  some  American  bomb  damage  Inevitably 


has  been  done  to  the  dikes  near  military 
roads  and  targets.  But,  as  he  said.  If  we  were 
deliberately  bombing  the  dike  system  It 
woultiM  this  time  be  in  a  stage  of  com- 
plete rOm. 

What  the  enemy  doesn't  admit,  mean- 
while, is  that  a  good  portion  of  the  military 
damage  to  the  dikes  unquestionably  has 
been  caused  by  the  fallback  of  its  own  SAM 
missiles. 

As  many  as  500  of  these  big  surface-to- 
air  missiles  have  been  fired  at  American 
planes  In  a  single  48 -hour  period — mostly 
missing.  When  these  missiles  return  to  earth, 
often  near  or  on  dikes  and  dams,  they  can 
and  do  create  very  considerable  craters. 

The  whole  point.  Bill,  Is  that  the  enemy 
Is  faced  with  a  looming  mass  tragedy  In  the 
coming  flood  season  and  is  seeking — all  too 
successfully — to  blame  us '  in  advance  for 
the  disaster  they  fear. 

Millions  of  people  around  the  world, 
thanks  to  the  Jane  Fondas,  the  Kurt  Wald- 
helms  and  others  now  being  indoctrinated 
and  soon  to  be  heard  from,  already  are  either 
convinced  or  suspect  that  we  are  Indeed 
bombing  the  dikes  deliberately. 

It  U  really  astonishing  how  effectively  a 
lie  can  be  spread  when  the  Communist  trans- 
mission belt  works  overtime.  In  this  case 
you  would  think  that  official  denials  would 
be  unnecessary.  Common  sense  should  con- 
vince anybody  that  a  mass,  sustained  aerial 
attack  on  Hanoi's  dike  system  would  be  veri- 
fied at  once  and  without  any  question  wheth- 
er It  had  happened. 

There  has  been  no  such  attack — and  now 
there  never  will  be.  even  though  it  was 
deliberate  bombing  of  dikes  which  led  di- 
rectly to  a  halt  of  enemy  hostilities  In  the 
Korean  war.  President  Nixon  has  said.  In 
answer  to  the  enemy  charges,  that  such 
bombing  "is  not  our  policy  now,  and  will 
not  be  in  the  future." 

What  I  tried  to  show  in  my  brief  editorial 
was  that  Hanoi  thus  not  only  has  shifted 
blame  for  a  possible  mass  tragedy  from  its 
own  shoulders  to  ours — it  also  actually  has 
defended  its  dike  system  from  any  truly 
deliberate   attack,    using   propaganda   alone. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  In  my  editorial — any 
way  you  look  at  It,  the  latest  Hanoi  propa- 
ganda offensive  Is  a  masterpiece  of  success- 
ful duplicity. 

Signed — Bill  McCtjllam. 


POLITICS    IN    THE    SPANISH    SUR- 
NAME GRANT  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of 
this  year,  several  Puerto  Rican  constitu- 
ents came  to  see  me  about  the  allocation 
of  funds  to  Spanish  surname  projects  by 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  OflBce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  what  they 
felt  was  a  blatantly  political  way. 
They  advised  me  that  while  applica- 
tions for  poverty  funds  from  groups 
other  than  the  Spanish  surname  groups 
were  processed  regionally,  the  Spanish 
surname  applications  were  processed 
centrally  in  Washington.  The  reason, 
they  suggested,  for  this  central  aUoca- 
tlon  was  to  funnel  moneys  into  a  special 
sector  of  the  Spanish  surname  grouping 
wlilch  would  be  disposed  *.o  vote  Repub- 
lican. They  pointed  out  that  the  over- 
whelming number  of  grants  went  to  the 
Southwest  States  to  deal  primarily  with 
the  needs  of  Mexican-Americans. 

To  ascertain  the  validity  of  their  al- 
legations, I  wrote  to  each  of  the  three 
Departments  asking  seven  questions,  by 


letter  dated  Jime  1,  1972.  A  copy  of  this 
letter  is  appended  at  the  end  of  this 
statement,  as  is  the  correspondence  had 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think  that  the 
questions  raised  could  have  been  readily 
responded  to  by  any  Department  conver- 
sant with  the  matter.  And  yet  as  of  to- 
day, only  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
attempted  to  answer  my  questions  point 
by  point;  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  has  sent  a  partial 
answer.  None,  however,  has  answered  the 
basic  question  of  why  the  Spanish  sur- 
name projects  are  centrally  funded  in 
contradistinction  to  all  other  poverty 
projects  which  are  regionally  funded. 

However,  Phillip  Sanchez,  Director  of 
OEO,  last  weekend  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  He  was  interviewed  on  various 
radio  programs,  one  of  which  I  hap- 
pened to  hear  in  New  York  City.  The 
inference  of  his  remarks  was  that  the 
Spanish  surname  projects  were,  indeed, 
subject  to  political  use  and  the  President 
was  seeking  to  win  approval  of  partic- 
ular groups  through  the  use  of  funds. 
I  am  in  no  way  condenming  the  use  of 
fimds  to  aid  Mexican  Americans  or  any 
other  group  eligible  to  receive  the  limited 
poverty  funds  available.  But,  it  is  not  fair 
that  Puerto  Rican  citizens,  who  are  less 
likely  to  vote  Republican,  should  suffer 
financially  by  being  unfairly  treated  by 
the  various  executive  departments 
charged  by  Congress  with  the  equitable 
distribution  of  funds  made  available  to 
them. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States, 

HorsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  1, 1972. 
Mr.  Fred  Romero, 
Research  and  Planning, 
Dspartment  of  Labcr. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Romero:  I  have  received  com- 
plaints from  Puerto  Rican  constituents  who 
believe  that  the  present  distribution  of  funds 
allotted  for  Spanish  surname  projects,  by 
your  Department,  to  be  inequitable  vis  a  vis 
the  Puerto  Rican  community.  They  have  ad- 
vised me  that  there  are  four  Spanish  sur- 
name groups  to  wit:  Mexican-Americans. 
Puerto  Ricans.  Cuban-Americans,  and  Latin- 
Americans. 

Furthermore,  they  advise  me  that  while 
poverty  groups  other  than  these  four.  e.g. 
Black.s  and  Jews,  have  their  needs  and  ap- 
plications processed  locally,  the  Spanish  sur- 
name group  applicants  are  processed  cen- 
trally in  Washington.  The  net  effect,  it  is  al- 
leged, of  such  centralization  Is  that  the  over- 
whelming monies  earmarked  for  Spanish 
surname  groups  have  gone  to  the  South- 
western states  to  deal  primarily  with  the 
needs  of  Mexican-Americans. 

In  order  for  me  to  respond  to  the  con- 
stituents request  for  support,  it  would  be 
most  helpful  to  have  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  What  ethnic  or  cultural  communities 
make  up  the  Spanish  surname  group  for 
your  purposes? 

2.  What  is  the  numerical  population  break- 
down of  each  such  defined  community? 

3.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  how  much 
money  has  been  allotted  by  your  Depart- 
ment for  each  of  such  communities  within 
the  Spanish  surname  group? 

4.  What  cities  and  states  have  received 
Spanish  surname  grants  from  the  current 
fiscal  year  appropriation,  covering  which 
groups  within  the  Spanish  surname  group, 
and  In  what  amounts? 

5.  Are  there  funds  still  remaining  within 
this  year's  fiscal  budget  which  have  not  yet 
been  allocated? 
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6.  What  are  the  reasons  for  having  Span- 
ish surname  applications  processed  central- 
ly? And,  have  you  under  consideration  any 
request  that  Spanish  surname  groups  be  re- 
gionalized for  processing  of  applications  so 
that  the  prospective  beneficiaries  of  these 
grants  would  have  greater  input  in  the  de- 
cision making  process? 

7.  Are  any  changes  contemplated  by  your 
Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  deal 
with  the  problems  raised  by  my  constitu- 
ents— and  If  so  what  are  they? 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  In  advance  for 
your  consideration  of  this  matter,  and  I  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  31. 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Thank  you  for 
your  recent  letters  to  Mr.  Fred  E.  Romero 
which  he  referred  to  me  for  response.  In 
reference  to  Issues  which  you  raised  in  your 
letter  regarding  equitable  distribution  of 
manpower  dollars  among  Spanish-surname 
groups,  I  believe  that  the  following  Informa- 
tion will  be  of  use  to  you : 

The  ethnic  or  cultural  communities  which 
make  up  the  Spanish-speaking  group  for  our 
purposes  are  as  follows:  (1)  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, 6.1  million:  (2)  Puerto  Ricans.  1.5 
million;  (3)  Cubans,  565,000;  (4)  Central  and 
South  Americans  and  other  persons  of  Span- 
ish-^>eiaklng  subgroups;  a  large  diverse  group 
making  up  23%  of  the  Spanish -speaking 
p>opulatlon. 

The  Manpower  Administration  recognizes 
and  is  concerned  with  the  needs  of  all 
Spanish-speaking  people  In  general  and, 
therefore,  does  not  give  priority  emphasis  In 
manpower  planning  and  dollar  allocations  to 
any  particular  subgroup  (s)  within  the  Span- 
ish-speaking community.  The  size  of  funds 
provided  for  programs  for  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing is  determined  by  local  universe  of  need  in 
conjunction  with  innovative  and  results- 
oriented  programs.  We  are  not  able  to  give 
you  a  specific  accounting  of  monies  allocated 
to  serve  one  particular  subgroup  since  most 
programs  funded  are  geographically  located 
to  cover  as  many  or  all  of  the  subgroups 
within  the  Spanish-speaking  community. 

However,  the  following  current  Department 
of  Labor  efforts  will  give  you  some  Indica- 
tion of  manpower  programs  funded  In  areas 
with  high  concentration  of  Puerto  Ricans 
and  other  subgroups  of  Spanish  origin: 

1.  A  $2.8  million  Veterans  Outreach  Pro- 
gram was  funded  with  the  American  O.  I. 
Porum  to  serve  12.000  to  13,000  returning 
Vietnam  veterans.  The  services  to  be  pro- 
vided Include  outreach,  counseling  and  re- 
ferral to  educational  institutions.  Job  train- 
ing and  Jobs.  The  program  will  operate  in 
22  cities,  and  Includes  the  cities  of  Paterson, 
Newark  and  Camden/Phlladelphla  which  are 
largely  populated  by  Puerto  Ricans.  The 
American  G.  I.  Forum  will  subcontract  for 
services  in  these  areas  with  a  Puerto  Rican 
organization. 

2.  A  national  contract  was  let  with  the 
Puerto  Rican  Porum  In  New  York  City  to 
render  technical  assistance  to  manpower  op- 
erators in  the  use  of  the  Basic  Occupational 
Language  Training  (BOLT)  system.  Addi- 
tionally, at  the  request  of  the  New  York  Re- 
gional Office  the  Puerto  Rican  Porum  con- 
tracted to  teach  Spanish  to  about  15  federal 
employees  in  the  New  York  Regional  Office. 

3.  Developed  an  English  training  plan  us- 
ing English  as  a  Second  Language  methodol- 
ogies in  27  different  locations  across  the 
United  States.  Included  are  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  which  are  largely 
populated  by  Puerto  Ricans.  This  effort  Is 
funded  for  $2.5  million  and  will  Involve  sev- 


eral Spanish-speaking  organizations  deliver- 
ing services  to  approximately  750  trainees. 

4.  Sixteen  to  eighteen  year  old  Puerto 
Rican  NYC  Out-of-School  enrollees  In  New 
York  City  are  offered  five  hours  per  week 
classroom  instruction  to  improve  their 
English. 

5.  Five-hundred  thousand  dollars  was  used 
to  provide  Mayors  CAMPS  committees  In  40 
cities  with  additional  Spanish-speaking  staff 
positions.  Twelve  of  the  40  cities  earmarked 
to  receive  the  additional  CAMPS  grants  are 
largely  populated  by  Puerto  Ricans. 

6.  Operation  SER,  recognized  as  the  larg- 
est manpower  delivery  vehicle  for  the  Span- 
ish-speaking was  funded  for  $9.5  million  to 
provide  manpower  services  for  approximately 
4,000  trainees  in  29  major  cities.  Three  of  the 
29  program  locations  are  largely  populated 
by  Puerto  Ricans. 

The  following  programs  have  been  funded 
and  are  located  in  cities  reported  as  having 
high  concentration  of  Spanish-speaking  in 
need  of  manpower  services : 

1.  Approximately  1.900  participants  wUl  be 
served  in  four  correctional  manpower  proj- 
ects funded  at  a  cost  of  $1,663,000.  They  are 
located  in  San  Antonio;  Albuquerque;  Den- 
ver and  the  California  Bay  Area.  These  cities 
are  largely  populated  by  Mexican  Americans. 

2.  A  $4  million  contract  was  let  with  the 
National  Urban  League  to  prepare  2,180 
minority  workers  in  42  cities  for  apprentice- 
ship or  full  Journeyman  status  In  construc- 
tion unions.  Eight  of  the  42  cities  have  His- 
panic-American quotas  and  are  largely  popu- 
lated by  Mexican  Americans  and  Cubans. 

3.  The  DOL  provided  $431,843  In  funds  to 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  to  estab- 
lish an  upgrade  training  faculty  In  San  An- 
tonio which  la  largely  populated  by  Mexican 
Americans. 

4.  Project  SABER  In  Miami.  Florida  was 
funded  at  a  cost  of  $597,000  for  one  year  to 
provide  work  experience  and  basic  education 
to  approximately  225  Cubans  and  other 
Spanish-speaking  adults  residing  in  that 
area. 

5.  Forty-five  Spanish -Speaking  NYC  In- 
School  eru-ollees  (juniors)  from  across  the 
country  were  selected  to  participate  in  a 
Summer  Intern  Program. 

The  above  programs  represent  part  of  the 
Manpower  Administration's  overall  plan  to 
improve  manpower  services  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  during  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Department  of  Labor  recently  com- 
piled an  official  lUt  of  47  cities  which  reflect 
Spanish-speaking  populations  of  10,000  and 
above.  Priority  emphasis  is  given  to  these 
cities  in  program  planning  and  allocation  of 
funds  to  insure  that  the  target  groups*  needs 
are  met.  Twelve  of  the  47  cities  are  reported 
to  have  high  concentration  of  Puerto  Ricans. 

Our  policy  regarding  the  processing  of 
applications  from  Spanish-surname  and 
other  racial/ethnic  groups  at  the  national 
and  local  levels  is  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's current  thrust  towards  de- 
centralization of  manpower  planning  and 
decision-making.  The  vast  majority  of  funds 
for  manpower  training  programs  are  allo- 
cated to  the  Department  of  Labor's  Regional 
Offices  for  distribution  to  states  within 
their  Jurisdiction.  Therefore,  funding  of  pro- 
grams must  be  accomplished  through  the 
state  mechanism  which  accommodates  area 
manpower  plans  funded  from  the  Appor- 
tioned Account. 

Programs  receiving  first  year  funds  from 
the  Unapportioned  Account  are  considered 
experimental  and  demonstratlonal  pilot 
projects.  If  they  are  to  continue,  subsequent 
requests  for  funds  must  be  submitted 
through  regular  channels,  i.e.,  funding  of 
projects  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 
Spanish-surname  groups  will,  therefore,  be 
better  able  to  lessen  their  dependence  on 
national  and  regional  authorities  for  fund- 
ing of  local  projects  and  will  have  greater 
input  In  the  strategic  planning  of  manpower 
programs  at  the  local  level. 


Exceptions  are  made  by  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration with  major  manpower  delivery 
systems  funded  from  the  National  Unappor- 
tioned Account  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  i.e., 
Operation  SER,  OIC,  etc.,  which  require  Na- 
tional Office  planning,  development,  and  im- 
plementation. These  contracts  are  retained 
at  the  National  level  until  It  Is  determined 
that  a  transfer  of  program  responsibilities 
and  activities  to  the  regional  level  will  be 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  program. 

Inasmuch  as  all  funds  have  been  com- 
mitted for  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Department 
of  Labor  will  continue  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment specific  action  plans  which  will  bene- 
fit the  Spanish -speaking  and  other  minority 
groups  during  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Department  of  Labor  recognizes  that, 
in  spite  of  all  Its  efforts,  much  more  personal 
effort  by  every  person  Involved  In  manpower 
is  required  In  order  to  correct  Inequities 
and  improve  manpower  services  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  people.  A  task  committee 
has  been  appointed  to  develop  plans  to  in- 
sure that  all  Spanish-speaking  citizens  re- 
ceive their  equitable  share  of  manpower 
programs  and  dollars  and  they  will  be  deal- 
ing with  the  very  Issues  raised  by  your  con- 
stituents. 

I  am  hopeful  that  I  have  been  of  assist- 
ance to  you  In  this  matter.  If  you  have  fur- 
ther  questions   or   need    more    information, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

Frederick  L.  Webber. 
Special  Assistant  for  Legislative  Affairs. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
Nrrv.  ExEcirrivE  Office  or  the 
President, 

Washington.  D.C,  August  4.  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Congressman    Koch:     Thank    you 
for  your  letter  of  June   1.   1972,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Pete  Mirelez,  and  please  accept  our 
apology  for  the  delay  in  answering. 

In  June.  1971  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity allocated  Just  over  $3.2  million  to 
fund  ten  (10)  special  emphasis  programs  for 
disadvantaged  Mexican  Americans,  Puerto 
Ricans,  Cuban  Americans,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans. Enclosed  you  will  find  summaries  of 
each  of  the  ten  programs. 

Six  bUlngual  educational  programs  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $1,660,649.  Of  these  six. 
five  are  located  In  the  Southwest,  where  8Tu^ 
of  the  Spanish  speaking  population  lives. 
The  remaining  program.  ASPIRA.  is  located 
in  New  York,  and  in  specifically  for  Puerto 
Rican  students.  It  is  funded  for  $498,086. 

Additional,  three  multi-regional  programs 
which  are  designed  to  serve  Spanish  speaking 
communities  nationwide  have  been  funded 
for  $1,528,939. 

Also,  a  Cuban  American  Manpower  Re- 
search Program  located  in  Miami,  Florida.  Is 
being  funded  for  $75,000. 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  has  no 
numerical  population  breakdown  of  each 
defined  community.  However,  their  statistics 
show  that  there  are  8.1  million  people  In  the 
Continental  United  States  with  Spanish  sur- 
names. Of  these  1.450,000  are  Puerto  Ricans. 
According  to  these  statistics,  the  Puerto 
Rican  community  should  receive  approxi- 
mately 20  "^r  of  our  Spanish  speaking  funds. 
In  actuality,  however,  more  than  25 '^t  of 
our  total  Spanish  speaking  program  budget, 
including  educational  housing  and  man- 
power programs,  is  spent  in  Puerto  Rican 
communities.  This  also  includes  the  $1,000,- 
000  which  was  allocated  to  six  Regional  offices 
(Denver.  San  Frenclsco.  Dallas.  New  York. 
Chicago  and  Atlanta)  for  the  funding  of 
Spanish  speaking  programs.  Attached  you 
will  find  a  breakdown  of  the  programs  funded 
by  the  regions. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
presently  operating  under  a  continuing  reso- 
lution. Because  we  have  not  yet  received  our 
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FY  '73  appropriation,  we  have  not  set  any 
priorities  for  FY  '73  funding  of  Spanish 
speaking  programs.  We  do  Intend,  however, 
to  continue  developing  programs  at  a  na- 
tional level,  as  well  as  locally,  which  are 
multi-regional  In  scope,  and  which  will  offer 
solutions  to  the  wide  range  of  problems  faced 
by  Spanish  speaking  communities  across  the 
country. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Oportunity. 
Sincerely, 

Roy  E.  Batchelor. 
Assistant  Director  for  Operations. 

Department    of    Health,    Educa- 
tion. AND  Welfare. 

Washington,  DC.  July  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Please  forgive  my  delay  In 
answering  your  letter  of  June  1.  One  reason 
for  my  delay  was  the  process  of  recovering 
from  an  operation  on  my  leg  In  late  May; 
thus  your  first  letter  was  not  brought  to  my 
personal  attention  until  I  received  your  note 
of  June  30. 

The  questions  which  you  have  asked  re- 
quire, in  some  cases,  significant  and  com- 
prehensive research  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment. In  particular,  it  ■^M  take  me  some  pe- 
riod of  time  to  develop  accurate  and  com- 
plete answers  to  your  questions  numbered 
three  through  seven. 

With  regard  to  your  first  two  questions: 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Spanish- 
speaking  community  of  this  country  Is  com- 
posed of  Mexican  Americans.  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Cubans,  and  others  of  Spanish  descent  from 
the  Caribbean  Islands,  Central  and  South 
America,  and  Spain. 

The  preliminary  census  figures  in  the  1970 
Census  Indicate  that  there  are  5  million  Mex- 
ican Americans.  1.5  million  Puerto  Rlcans, 
and  626  thousand  Cubans  In  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  figures  available  on 
others  of  Spanish  descent. 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  your  questions, 
I  am  asking  the  Office  of  Education,  the  So- 
cial and  Rehabilitation  Services,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administration  to 
provide  me  with  the  Information  you  have 
requested. 

Additionally,  X  have  requested  Mr.  Phillip 
Oarcla,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Spanish 
Surnamed  Americans,  to  contact  your  staff  as 
soon  as  we  receive  the  appropriate  Informa- 
tion from  the  above  HEW  Agencies.  Please 
feel  free  to  call  on  me  (962-0742)  or  Mr.  Oar- 
cla (963-6952)  for  a  status  report. 

Again  let  me  apologize  for  the  delay  In  re- 
plying to  your  request.  I  trust  that  we  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  your  needs  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  M.  GpoKZ,  Jr., 
Director,  Office  of  Special  Concerns. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  or  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C,  August  8.  1972. 
Rot  E.  Batchelor, 

Assistant  Director  for  Operations,  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Batchelor:  I  have  your  letter  of 
August  4  which  responds  to  my  earlier  letter 
of  June  1.  Thank  you  for  the  answers  which 
you  have  provided,  but  I  do  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have  not  re- 
sponded to  questions  Jt6  and  HI  which  re- 
late to  the  underlying  philosophy  deter- 
mining how  grants  should  be  made.  What 
's  the  reason  for  treating  Spanish  surname 
group  applications  differently  from  other  OEO 
poverty  grants,  the  latter  being  regionally 
processed  and  the  former  centrally  directed 
from  Washington? 

Over  the   weekend.  Director  of  the   OEO. 
Phillip  Sanchez,  was  quoted  on  the  radio,  In 


effect,  that  grants  were  being  used  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  political  purposes.  The  ex- 
planation for  that  was  that  anyone  In  office 
who  seeks  reelection  has  to  respond  to  needs, 
and  by  responding,  hopes  to  get  support  from 
the  community  served.  No  one  would  quarrel 
with  such  a  proposition  except  where  sectors 
of  the  community  are  preferred  over  other 
sectors  of  that  same  community,  as  is  ap- 
parently the  case,  for  blatant  political  ends. 

Mr.  Sanchez  indicated  In  his  radio  com- 
ments that  a  special  emphasis  is  being  given 
to  the  Mexican-American  sector.  Many  in  the 
Puerto  Rican  community  primarily  situated 
In  the  Northeastern  region  of  the  United 
States  believe  that  their  needs  are  not  being 
recognized  by  the  Administration  because 
they  are  less  likely  to  vote  Republican  than 
Spanish  surname  groups  in  the  Southwest. 

The  statistic  of  1,450.000  Puerto  Rlcans  in 
the  continental  United  States  which  you  cite 
in  defense  of  the  allocation  of  monies  Is 
meaningless  In  that  the  Puerto  Rican  popu- 
lation is  not  carried  In  the  census  past  the 
first  generation.  The  grandchildren  of  persons 
born  in  Puerto  Rico  who  continue  to  live  in 
the  Barrio  are  not  Included  In  the  census 
tract  as  Puerto  Rlcans  and  therefore  your 
allotment  for  that  community  is  not  propor- 
tionate with  the  actual  number  Identifying 
themselves  as  Puerto  Rlcans  and  living  In 
communities  served  by  the  poverty  grant. 

I  should  appreciate  your  addressing  your- 
self to  these  issues  in  your  response  to  this 
letter. 

Sincerely. 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C.  August  8.  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  As  per  my  letter  of  July 
12.  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration  (HSMHA)  and 
the  Social  Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS)  were 
requested  to  supply  our  Office  with  the  In- 
formation you  requested  In  your  letter  of 
June  1.  1972. 

Enclosed  herewith  are  copies  of  the  replies 
from  SRS  and  HSMHA.  As  soon  as  the  rest  of 
the  Information  Is  received,  It  will  be  for- 
warded to  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  M.  Cooke.  Jr., 
Director,  Office  of  Special  Concerns. 


Memorandum 
Date:  July  25,  1972 
To:     Phillip    L.     Garcia.     Deputy    Director 

OSSA/OS 
From:     Assistant     Associate     Administrator 

for  Regional  Offices 
Subject:   Information  for  Response  to  Con- 
gressman Koch's  Letter  of  June  1,  1972 
Regarding  Spanish  Surname  Projects. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  asked  that  I  respond  to 
your  memorandum  of  July  14  requesting  in- 
formation for  use  in  preparation  of  a  re- 
sponse to  Congressman  Koch's  questions 
concerning  CCOSS  projects.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Director,  Office  of  Special  Concerns  has  al- 
ready answered  the  first  two  of  Congress- 
man Koch's  questions,  we  have  limited  our 
Information  below  to  questions  3  through  7. 

Question  No.  3:  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
how  much  money  has  been  allocated  by  your 
Department  for  each  of  such  communities 
within  the  Spanish  surname  group? 

Answer:  See  the  attached  table  reflecting 
the  total  amounts  allotted  In  Fiscal  Year 
1972  by  location  and  Spanish  surname 
group. 

Question  No.  4:  What  cities  and  States 
have  received  Spanish  surname  grants  from 
the  current  fiscal  year  appropriation,  cov- 
ering which  groups  within  the  Spanish  sur- 
name group,  and  In  what  amounts? 

Answer:   The  answer  to  this  question  Is 


incorporated  In  the  table  referred  to  In  No.  3 
above. 

Question  No.  5:  Are  there  funds  still  re- 
maining within  this  year's  fiscal  budget 
which  have  not  yet  been  allocated? 

Answer:  The  deadline  for  submission  of 
project  proposals  from  the  Regional  Offices 
to  headquarters  for  approval  was  May  i, 
1972.  and  the  projects  lUted  In  the  attached 
table  were  approved  and  funded.  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  1972  are,  of  course,  no  longer 
available  for  obligation. 

Question  No.  6:  What  are  the  reasons  for 
having  Spanish  surname  applications  proc- 
essed centrally?  And  have  you  under  con- 
sideration any  request  that  Spanish  surname 
groups  be  regionalized  for  processing  of  ap- 
plications so  that  the  prospective  benefici- 
aries of  these  grants  would  greater  Input  In 
the  decision-making  process? 

Answer:  The  HEW  Regional  Office  re- 
viewed all  Spanish  surname  applications 
submitted  In  Fiscal  Year  1972  and  forwarded 
approved  applications  to  headquarters  for 
statutory  requirements  review  and  deter- 
mination of  appropriate  funding  source. 
Projects  falling  within  the  program  author- 
ity of  a  decentralized  HSMHA  program  were 
funded  at  the  Regional  level.  Projects  to  be 
funded  by  programs  not  yet  decentralized 
were  funded  centrally. 

Question  No.  7:  Are  any  changes  contem- 
plated by  your  Department  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  deal  Mrlth  the  problems  raised  by  my 
constituents — and  If  so  what  are  they? 

Answer:  In  Fiscal  Year  1973,  Spanish  sur- 
name projects  applications  will  compete 
with  all  other  applications  submitted  for 
review  and  approval. 

Alvin  E.  Harvel. 

Attachment. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION-CABINET COMMITTEE  ON  SPANISH-SURNAMEO 
PROJECTS 


State  and  city 

Group 

Amount 

Arizona: 

Phoenix 

Tucson 

..  Mexican- 
American 
do 

$50,000 
X,  000 

Total.  Arizona 

..  Mexican- 
American 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.    .  .  . 

100.000 

California: 

Pico  Rivera 

Sacramento 

San  Jose 

San  Ysidro 

Santa  Barbara 

Union  City 

30. 000 

73.987 
38.916 
20.000 
38.286 
67. 000 

Total,  California 

..  Mexican- 
American 
do.       .  . 

268. 189 

Colorado: 

Denver 

Fort  Lupton.          .  .. 

128.000 
20. 000 

Pueblo 

do 

27.000 

Total,  Colorado 

..  Cuban-American. 

-.  Mexican- 
American 

..  Puerto  Rican 

..  Mexican- 
American 
do 

175.000 

Florida:  Miami 

145. 000 

Illinois:  Chicago 

50.000 

Michigan:  Detroit 

112.760 

New  Mexico: 

Santa  Fe 

Truchas 

74, 500 
87.826 

Total.  New  Mexico. 

152. 326 

Puerto  Rican 

..  Mexican- 
American 

.  Mexican- 
American 

do 

...    do        .  ... 

New  York:  New  York 

106, 150 

Ohio:  Toledo 

19. 000 

Texas: 

Dallas 

San  Antonio 

Zavala  County 

118. 230 

57.690 
.       239,000 

Total,  Texas 

414.920 
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State  and  city 


Group 


Amount 


UtahOgden  Mexican-  J37.000 

American 

Wyoming:  Rawlins - do 50. 000 

Total  grants - 1. 640. 345 

Mexican-              - (1.276,435) 

American 

Puerto  Rican - <?1?'^S) 

Cuban-American (145. 000) 


Memorandum 
To:  Phillip  L.  Garcia,  Deputy  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Special  Concerns,  OS 
Prom:  Administrator,  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service 
Subject:    Congressional    Inquiry    Regarding 
Funding  of  Spanish  Surnamed  Projects 

The  following  is  provided  In  response  to 
your  July  memorandum  asking  for  Informa- 
tion requested  In  Congressman  Koch's  letter 
to  Mr.  Cooke  of  June  7, 1972. 

In  your  July  12  letter  to  Koch  you  provided 
answers  to  the  first  two  questions  that  he 
asked  concerning  the  ethnic  makeup  of  the 
Spanish  surnamed  and  the  numerical  popu- 
lation breakdown  for  each. 

The  following  Identifies  the  additional 
questions  asked  by  Koch  and  provides  brief 
answers  to  each  question : 

In  the  current  fiscal  year  how  much  money 
has  been  allocated  by  your  Department  for 
each  of  such  communities  within  the  Spanish 
surname  group? 

In  fiscal  year  1972  there  was  no  predeter- 
mined allocation  by  SRS  for  either  the 
Spanish  surname  group  or  Its  constituent 
elements.  I.e..  Chicano.  Puerto  Rican,  and 
Cuban.  Spanish  surname  groups  competed 
for  both  the  R&D  funds  earmarked  for  mi- 
norities only,  and  for  the  non-earmarked 
R&D  monies  as  well.  The  SRS  training  grants 
policy  (copy  attached)  emphasizes  the  fund- 
ing of  the  education  of  minority  persons  and 
specifies  the  specific  goal  of  expending  at 
least  25%  of  all  training  monies  for  minority 
students  by  fiscal  year  1974. 

What  cities  and  states  have  received 
Spanish  surname  grants  from  the  current 
fiscal  year  appropriation,  covering  which 
groups  within  the  Spanish  surname  group, 
and  in  what  amounts? 

A  comprehensive  summary  Is  now  being 
completed  on  aU  minority  R&D  and  training 
grants  made  by  SRS  In  fiscal  year  1972.  A 
copy  of  this  report  wUl  be  forwarded  within 
the  next  ten  days. 

Are  there  funds  still  remaining  within  this 
year's  fiscal  budget  which  have  not  yet  been 
allocated? 

All  fiscal  year  1972  funds  have  been  obli- 
gated. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  having  Spanish 
surname  applications  processed  centrally? 
And,  have  you  under  consideration  any  re- 
quest that  Spanish  surname  groups  be  re- 
gionalized for  processing  of  applications  so 
that  the  prospective  beneficiaries  of  these 
grants  would  have  greater  input  In  the  deci- 
sion making  process? 

In  our  minority  studies  program  we  have 
the  routine  procedure  of  processing  grant  ap- 
plications through  the  Regional  Office.  Re- 
gional Office  critiques  of  applications  and 
recommendations  Tor  funding  are  forwarded 
to  the  Central  Office  for  consideration.  This 
process  should  provide  the  prospective  bene- 
ficiaries significant  opportunity  to  have  Input 
to  the  decision  making  process.  The  monitor- 
ing of  the  minority  grants  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Regional  Offices. 

Are  any  changes  contemplated  by  your 
Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  deal 
with  the  problems  raised  by  my  constit- 
uents— and  if  so  what  are  they? 

We  win  be  meeting  with  the  leaders  of  each 
of  the  minority  groups  that  we  have  funded 
during  August  to  review  past  procedures,  suc- 


cesses and  failures,  and  to  plan  together  for 
future  activities  in  the  minority  studies  area. 
John  D.  Twiname. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C,  August  8,  1972. 
Alvin  E.  Harvel, 

Assistant    Associate    Administrator   for   Re- 
gional Offices,  Health  Services  and  Men- 
tal   Health     Administration.    Parklawn 
Building.  Rockville,  Md. 
Dear  Mr.  Harvel:  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  your  memorandum  to  Phillip  Garcia  of 
July  25  In  response  to  my  Inquiry  concern- 
ing the  funding  of  Spanish  surnamed  proj- 
ects, and  I  appreciate  receiving  the  informa- 
tion. 

In  that  memorandum,  you  state  that 
"projects  to  be  funded  by  programs  not  yet 
decentralized  were  funded  centrally".  I  would 
appreciate  your  informing  me  If  this  group 
of  projects  are  specifically  designed  for  Span- 
ish surnamed  group  applications,  or  If  It  also 
Includes  other  minority  programs. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  8,  1972. 
John  D.  Twiname, 

Administrator,    Social     and    Rehabilitation 
Service,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Twiname:  I  have  r^elved  a  copy 
of  your  memorandum  to  Phillip  Garcia  of 
August  1  In  response  to  my  Inquiry  concern- 
ing the  funding  of  Spanish  surnamed  proj- 
ects, and  I  appreciate  receiving  the  Informa- 
tion. 

In  that  memorandum  you  state  that  as  a 
routine  procedure  the  grant  applications  for 
minority  programs  are  processed  through 
the  regional  office  first  and  then  forwarded 
to  the  central  office  for  further  consideration. 
Am  I  then  correct  In  assuming  that  all  ap- 
plications for  Spanish  surnamed  groups  are 
treated  In  the  same  manner  as  are  applica- 
tions for  other  community  groups? 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 


these  school  boards  which  are  already 
under  court  orders. 

I  said  last  year.  I  said  earlier  this  year, 
and  I  am  saying  It  again— I  cannot  vote 
for  anything  that  will  take  the  pressure 
off  the  North  while  we  in  the  South  con- 
tinue with  our  same  situation.  I  call  on 
this  body  to  insert  a  "reopener  provision" 
in  this  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 
If  this  fails,  then  I  urge  that  the  bill 
be  defeated. 


SCHOOLBUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  has  reported  out  its  version 
of  President  Nixon's  bill  to  make  busing 
a  limited,  last-resort  measure  in  school 
segregation  cases.  I  stress  the  phrase  "its 
version"  of  the  President's  bill.  For  this 
is  a  gutted,  emasculated  version  which 
might  provide  some  relief  for  future  bus- 
ing, but  none  for  the  busing  decrees 
which  are  already  on  the  books  in  the 
South. 

We  in  the  South  have  learned  that  if 
we  are  to  receive  the  same  treatment  in 
this  sensitive  area  as  other  regions  of 
the  country,  we  must  all  sit  down  to- 
gether at  the  same  table  with  the  same 
menu.  If  busing  is  wrong  in  certain  parts 
of  the  coimtry,  then  it  is  wrong  every- 
where. 

The  busing  ban  in  this  bill  would  ben- 
efit all  those  school  districts  in  the  North 
that  are  faced  with  court  orders,  but  the 
proposed  ban  would  have  no  effect  on 


LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  has  passed,  with  my  support,  H.R. 
15417.  the  conference  report  on  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  HEW  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Some 
have  criticized  this  bill  as  being  too  ex- 
pensive. 

I  sincerely  share  the  concern  that  Fed- 
eral expenditures  must  be  kept  in  line 
with  revenues  and  I,  too,  have  several 
specific  reservations  concerning  over 
one-half  billion  doUars  of  items  which 
have  been  injudiciously  added  to  this  bill. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  our 
appropriations  for  the  areas  of  health 
services  construction,  library  resources 
funds,  and  Federal  Impact  aid.  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  however,  that  for  the 
first  time  school  aid  for  category  "C" 
children  under  Public  Law  874  has  been 
funded.  This  will  bring  relief  to  several 
unfairly  penalized  school  districts  in  my 
18th  Congressional  District  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  have  always  felt  very  strongly  about 
the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, and  one  major  item  in  this  bill 
that  I  support  is  the  appropriation 
strengthening  the  Office  of  Education 
programs  in  this  regard.  I  would  add 
that,  earher  this  year,  I  supported  the 
quality  education  amendment  to  the 
original  House  appropriations  bill  to  ob- 
tain these  expanded  programs. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  pay  for  what 
we  get  and,  therefore.  I  have  consistently 
voted  to  trim  expenditures  where  out  of 
line.  I  have  particularly  opp>osed  the  de- 
velopment of  unsatisfactory  weapon  sys- 
tems in  the  Defense  Department,  such  as 
the  F-14,  and  unnecessary  and  wsisteful 
duplication  of  programs  such  as  those 
contained  in  the  Emergency  Community 
Facilities  and  Public  Investment  Act  of 
1972. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  can  and 
must  direct  our  national  priorities  more 
toward  human  beings — specifically  the 
young — and  away  from  programs  that 
give  us  few  and  doubtful  benefits.  By  do- 
ing so.  we  can  maintain  a  necessary  bal- 
ance between  expenditures  and  Income 
while  making  a  vital  investment  in  the 
development  of  our  most  important  na- 
tional resource,  the  children  of  this  Na- 
tion.   

CITIZENS  PRIVACY  PROTECTION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  bill  called  the  Citizens  Pri- 
vacy Protection  Act  of  1972.  It  is  de- 
signed to  curb  powers  recently  asserted 
by  the  Treasiiry  Department  under  1970 
law  designed  to  provide  information  on 
secret  foreign  bank  accounts. 

The  Treasury  Department's  interpre- 
tation of  the  1970  law  would  seem  to  force 
banks  to  reveal  every  citizen's  personal 
financial  transaction.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment would  make  our  banks,  savings 
and  loans  and  credit  unions  an  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  rather  than 
agents  of  their  customers. 

I  believe  that  privacy  of  personal  fi- 
nancial records  is  a  fimdamental  right 
which  should  receive  protection  under 
the  first  and  fourth  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  believe  that  finan- 
cial institutions  should  be  forced  to  be- 
come stool  pigeons  for  the  Treasury  by 
revealing  what  are  obviously  personal 
and  private  financial  transactions  to  the 
Treasury  which  can  then  be  referred  to 
other  agencies  of  Government.  Appar- 
ently other  grroups  feel  as  I  do.  Legal  ob- 
jections have  already  been  filed  by  the 
California  Bankers  Association  and 
ACLU. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
on  July  21  by  Senator  Mathias,  Republi- 
can of  Maryland.  Its  intention  is  to  pro- 
tect the  ability  of  the  Treasury  to  receive 
information  on  truly  international  trans- 
actions while  at  the  same  time  protect- 
ing the  right  of  the  individuals  so  that 
his  personal  financial  records  are  safe 
from  disclosure  as  they  would  be  in  his 
own  home. 

The  bill  would  reqxilre  disclosure  only 
on  consent  of  the  individual  or  under  a 
court  order  which  would  give  a  person 
time  to  take  legal  defensive  action  him- 
self. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment would  solve  the  breach  of  pri- 
vacy problem  by  modifying  its  interpre- 
tation and  administrative  rules.  Since  It 
has  shown  no  inclination  to  do  so,  it  is 
important  that  the  Congress  act  to  pre- 
serve all  of  our  citizens  personal  privacy 
by  passing  the  Citizens  Privacy  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1972. 


ADMINISTRATION      INACTION      ON 
AIR  POLLUTION  TAX  PROPOSAL 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  22  other 
Members  and  I  recently  wrote  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (Mr.  Mills)  asking 
him  lo  consider  holding  hearings  as  soon 
as  possible  on  the  air  pollution  tax  bills 
presently  before  Congress. 

As  you  know,  24  Members  and  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  that  would  place 
a  20-cent-per-pound  tax  on  all  sulfur 
emissions  by  1975.  The  administration 
has  oftentimes  expressed  its  support  of 
a  somewhat  weaker  sulfur  tax  bill  that 
would  tax  sulfur  emissions  on  a  regional 
basis  starting  in  1976. 


Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
much  heralded  support  of  an  air  pol- 
lution tax  has  vanished  by  sleight  of 
hand.  While  the  administration  has  been 
talking  up  a  sulfur  tax  for  2  years  now 
it  has  still  not  found  a  Republican  spon- 
sor for  its  bill — its  main  environmental 
legislative  proposal  for  this  year — more 
than  6  months  after  the  administra- 
tion said  the  bill  was  being  sent  to  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  out  of  frustration  with  the 
administration's  refusal  to  introduce  its 
own  bill,  three  Democratic  Congressmen 
introduced  a  bill  in  May  while  noting 
that  their  introduction  of  the  bill  did 
not  indicate  support. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion's supposed  commitment  to  its  own 
air  pollution  tax  proposal  is  nothing  but 
hot  air.  They  have  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  insure  that  neither  of  the  sulfur 
tax  proposals  gets  a  hearing  in  Congress. 


THE  LATE  A.  EMMANUEL  RIDGELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Mr.  A.  Emmanuel  Ridgell,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ings, on  Simday,  August  6,  leaves  all  of 
us  in  the  House,  both  Members  and  staff 
with  an  irreplaceable  loss,  for  his  was  a 
life  of  a  most  singular  and  unique  devo- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ridgell,  who  was  born  in  Scotland, 
St.  Mary's  County.  Md.,  on  November  3, 
1912,  began  his  career  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  1932.  He  worked  here  for  40  years,  be- 
giiming  at  the  age  of  20  as  a  messenger, 
and  with  the  drive  and  ambition  of  the 
great  American  spirit  he  worked  his  way 
up  to  being  appointed  Superintendent  of 
the  House  Office  Buildings  on  July  1, 
1948,  by  David  Lynn  who  was  then  the 
Capitol  Architect. 

Between  1932  and  1948  Mr.  Ridgell 
held  several  positions.  He  held  various 
clerical  jobs  until  1940  when  he  was  made 
Second  Assistant  Superintendent.  In 
1947  he  was  made  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent and  finally  in  1948  he  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent. 

Mr.  Ridgell's  job  became  an  ever  ex- 
panding one  as  the  country  grew  and  the 
Members  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives grew  also.  The  Rayburn  Build- 
ing was  added  to  his  responsibilities  in 
1966  which  greatly  enlarged  his  staff, 
but  he  met  the  new  challenges  with  in- 
creased vigor,  determined  to  continue  to 
provide  the  fine  service  for  which  he  was 
so  well  known. 

One  of  Mr.  Ridgell's  main  responsibili- 
ties was  to  work  closely  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  assigning  offlce  space. 
This  is  certainly  no  easy  task  considering 
the  constantly  changing  status  of  the 
House  Members,  and  his  interest  and 
concern  in  pleasing  all  of  the  Members 
was  always  greatly  appreciated. 

The  many  whose  lives  he  has  touched 
through  his  work  here  on  the  Hill  will 
sorely  miss  him,  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  Ridgell  family  at  this  time 
of  great  personal  loss. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  LEGISLATION 
TO  PROHIBIT  WEATHER  MODI- 
FICATION FOR  MILITARY  PUR- 
POSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abzug)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  United  States  from  engaging  in 
weather  modification,  including  cloud 
seeding,  for  military  purposes. 

This  bill  has  been  prompted  by  the  re- 
cent revelations  that  the  United  States 
has  been  seeding  clouds  over  Indochina 
and  made  a  niunber  of  imsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  start  firestorms  in  the  forests 
of  Vietnam.  The  Defense  Department's 
studied  refusal  to  discuss  the  question  of 
cloud  seeding  leaves  little  doubt  that  it 
has  been  utilized — and  may  still  be  go- 
ing on — in  Southeast  Asia. 

Despite  the  claims  of  some  that  it  has 
little  or  no  ecological  effect,  tests  have 
shown  that  cloud  seeding  can  cause 
clouds  to  grow  explosively  and  produce 
up  to  three  times  as  much  rain  as  un- 
seeded clouds.  This  sort  of  climate  modi- 
fication combines  with  such  other  eco- 
logical stresses  as  air  pollution,  herbi- 
cides, and  pesticides  to  cause  catas- 
trophic environmental  effects.  Once  our 
bulldozers,  herbicides  and  bombings 
clear  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  natu- 
ral vegetation  and  thereby  destroy  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  the  land,  the 
increased  rainfall  resulting  from  cloud 
seeding  leads  to  extensive  fiooding,  loss 
of  life,  and  soil  erosion. 

The  great  trouble  with  rain,  as  is 
pointed  out  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
is  that  it  falls  on  the  just  and  imjust 
alike.  The  same  cloudbursts  that  may 
fiood  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  also  drown 
innocent  civilians  and  wash  out  their 
homes  and  fields.  Congress  must  exercise 
its  constitutional  authority  over  military 
policy  and  spending  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  weather  modification  techniques  as 
weapons  of  war.  This  bill  would  do  just 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
bill,  my  statement  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
ment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  a  relevant  news  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks: 

B.R.  16255 
A  blU  to  prohibit  the  United  States  from  en- 
gaging In  weather  modification  activities 
for  military  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that,  not- 
withstanding  any   other   provision   of   law, 
none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  any  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  weather  modification  activities  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  cloud  seeding)  as 
weapons  of  war; 

(2)  the  type  of  activities  carried  out  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  Vietnam  un- 
der the  code  names  of  O|jeratlon  Sherwood 
Forests,  Operation  Hot  Tip.  and  Operation 
Pink  Rose  In  which  so-called  fire  storms  or 
fires  over  a  large  area  were,  or  were  attempted 
to  be.  Intentionally  ignited: 

(3)  entering  Into  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  providing  agents,  delivery 
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systems,  dissemination  equipment,  or  In- 
structions for  the  mUltary  appUcatlon  of 
weather  modification  techniques,  or  for  de- 
liberately Igniting  so-called  fire  storms  or 
fires  over  large  areas  for  mUltary  purposes 
(as  described  In  clause  (2) ) ;  or 

(4)  procuring  or  maintaining  agents,  de- 
livery systems,  or  dissemination  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  weather  con- 
ditions for  military  purposes,  or  Igniting  so- 
called  fire  storms  or  fires  over  large  areas 
for  military  purposes  (as  described  In  clause 
(2)).  

Statement  op  Representativb 
Bella  S.  Abztjg 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  on  the  Issue  of  weather 
modification  for  military  purposes.  Let  me 
begin  with  two  quotations: 

"Today,  black  is  the  dominant  color  of  the 
northern  and  eastern  reaches  of  the  Plain 
[of  Jars).  Napalm  Is  dropped  regularly  to 
burn  off  the  grass  and  undergrowth  that 
covers  the  Plain  and  fills  Its  many  narrow 
ravines.  The  fires  seem  to  bum  constantly, 
creating  rectangles  of  black." 

That  Is  from  "Plain  Pacts",  an  article  by 
T.  D.  AUman  which  appeared  In  the  Par  East- 
ern Economic  Review  of  January  18,  1972. 

There  Is  evidence  that  herbicides  can  cause 
genetic  damage: 

"Within  the  last  two  years,  there  have  been 
numerous  reports  of  Increasing  birth  abnor- 
malities throughout  South  Vietnam,  and 
photographs  of  grotesquely  deformed  babies 
have  begun  to  appear  in  Vietnamese  news- 
papers." 

According  to  The  Indochina  Story,  written 
by  the  Committee  of  Concerned  Asian  Schol- 
ars, and  published  by  Bantam  In  1970. 

In  addition  to  the  horrors  of  napalm  and 
herbicide,  we  are  using  geophysical  warfare 
in  Vietnam.  An  article  by  Seymour  Hersh  In 
The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  3.  1972, 
quoted  a  former  CIA  agent  as  saying:  "We 
first  used  that  stuff  [silver  Iodide  to  seed  the 
rain  clouds]  In  about  August  of  1963,  when 
the  Diem  regime  was  having  all  that  trouble 
with  the  Buddhists."  The  former  agent  con- 
tinued, "They  would  Just  stand  around  dur- 
ing demonstrations  when  the  police  threw 
tear  gas  at  them,  but  we  noticed  that  when 
the  rains  came  they  wouldn't  stay  on." 

As  documented  In  the  New  York  Times  by 
Seymour  Hersh,  the  middle  1960's  saw  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  cloud  seeding  activities  to  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Supply  Trail  In  Laos.  By  1967, 
the  Air  Force  had  become  Involved  in  the 
cloud  seeding  operations.  Tet  the  results 
weren't  always  as  expected.  One  government 
official  has  said,  as  quoted  In  the  July  3, 
Hersh  story,  "Once  we  dumped  seven  Inches 
of  rain  In  two  hours  on  one  of  our  Special 
Forces  Camps."  Professor  Jerzy  Neyman,  di- 
rector of  the  University  of  California's  Statis- 
tical Laboratory,  who  has  headed  a  Navy  re- 
search project  analyzing  weather  control  ex- 
periments since  1965,  "is  convinced  .  .  .  that 
cloud  seeding  does  Indeed  yield  significant 
results — but  that  the  results  have  often 
proved  far  different  from  what  was  In- 
tended ...  "I  consider  that.  Indeed,  the 
cloud  seeding  In  Vietnam  could  have  In- 
creased the  rainfall  considerably,  '[Neyman 
has  said]  .  .  '  A  substantial  decrease  could 
also  have  occurred." 

Neyman  also  found  that  In  Arizona,  "dur- 
ing seven  years  of  experimental  efforts  to  re- 
lieve drought  by  cloud  seeding,  the  experi- 
ments yielded  a  significant  loss  of  rainfall 
over  the  Santa  Catallna  Mountain  target 
area,  and  caused  an  average  40  per  cent  loss 
of  rainfall  over  an  area  65  miles  away." 

Despite  the  unpredictability  of  cloud  seed- 
ing. It  still  appears  to  be  taking  place  In  In- 
dochina. On  March  18,  1971,  Jack  Anderson 


reported  that  "Intermediary-Compatriot "  a 
"hush-hush"  project  which  "Increased  the 
precipitation  over  the  Jungle  roadways  dvu"- 
Ing  the  wet  seasons  .  .  .  would  be  going  on 
from  May  to  September,  1971." 

To  go  Into  somewhat  more  detail.  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Meselson,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Har- 
vard University,  has  stated  that: 

"It  Is  obvious  that  weather  modification 
used  as  a  weapon  of  war  has  the  potential  for 
causing  large  scale  and  quite  possibly  uncon- 
trollable and  unpredictable  destruction.  Fur- 
thermore, such  destruction  might  well  have 
a  far  greater  Impact  on  civilians  than  on 
combatants.  This  woxUd  be  especially  true  In 
areas  where  subsistence  agriculture  Is  prac- 
ticed In  food-deficit  areas,  and  In  areas 
subject  to  fiooding." 

The  amount  of  damage  we  can  do  through 
weather  modification  Is  tremendous.  Tests  In 
Florida  In  1968  and  1970  showed  that  seeded 
clouds  grew  explosively  and  produced  more 
than  three  times  as  much  rain  as  unseeded 
clouds.  Other  tests  have  shown  the  Increase 
In  rain  production  In  seeded  clouds  could 
range  from  30% -50%  to  as  much  as  10  or  20 
times  that  amoxmt.  However,  even  a  50%  In- 
crease can  have  tremendous  Impact. 

In  their  book,  "Ecological  Effects  on 
Weather  Modification:  A  Problem  Analysis," 
C.  F.  Cooper  and  W.  C.  Jolly  refute  many  of 
the  old  theories  on  weather  modification.  The 
false  argument  that  weather  control  has  little 
or  no  biological  effect  because  the  amount 
of  change  Is  rejected.  Instead,  the  authors 
state  that  the  weather  modification  combines 
with  other  ecological  stresses  such  as  air  pol- 
lution, herbicides,  and  pesticides  to  cause  a 
greater  effect  than  the  sum  of  the  Individual 
effects.  By  using  bulldozers,  herbicides,  and 
bombings,  we  clear  hundreds  of  kilometers  of 
natural  vegetation,  thus  destroying  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  the  land.  Adding 
the  Increased  rainfall  caused  by  weather 
modification,  the  land  Is  plagued  with  exten- 
sive flooding,  loss  of  life,  and  soil  erosion. 
This  destroys  the  ecological  balance  as  well 
as  the  possibility  of  further  vegetation. 

Two  other  reports  on  the  ecological 
damage  done  by  weather  modification, 
"Hydrologlc  Consequences  of  Rainfall  Aug- 
mentation" by  Alan  M.  Lumb  which  appeared 
m  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
Hydraulics  Division  Journal  of  July  1971  and 
"Possible  Effects  of  Precipitation  Modifica- 
tion of  Stream  Channel  Geometry  and  Sedi- 
ment Yield"  by  Albert  Rango.  published  in 
Water  Resources  Research  In  December  1970, 
agree  that  Increased  rainfall  causes  much 
land  erosion  and  changing  sedimentary  pat- 
terns. 

Weather  modification  alters  the  structiue 
of  plant  and  animal  communities  due  to 
changes  In  three  different  biological  rates  In 
weather-sensitive  species :  reproduction, 
growth,  and  mortality.  These  changes  may 
take  several  years  to  become  evident,  but  their 
destructive  capacity  Is  considerable. 

The  most  widely  used  cloud  seeding  chemi- 
cal is  silver  iodide,  Agl.  The  silver  ion  released 
from  the  breakdown  of  this  chemical  Is  one 
of  the  most  toxic  heavy  metal  Ions,  esjjeclally 
with  regard  to  microorganisms  and  fish,  but 
the  Ion  sometimes  forms  insoluble  com- 
pounds harmless  to  animals.  The  silver  from 
cloud  seeding  will  retard  the  growth  of  algae, 
fungi,  bacteria,  and  fish  In  fresh  water.  This 
In  turn  Ir.terferes  with  food  and  nutrient 
cycles  and  the  return  of  nutrients  to  the 
water.  Other  biological  effects  Include, 
changes  In  temperatures,  oxygen  concentra- 
tion, presence  or  absence  of  other  cations, 
and  pH  (acidity).  So  far  as  we  now  know, 
the  iodine  Ion  In  silver  Iodide  poses  no  en- 
vironmental danger. 

According  to  the  July  3rd  Washington 
Star  article,  the  use  In  Indochina  of  a  chemi- 
cal agent,  different  from  sliver  Iodide,  and 
only  effective  In  warm  stratus  clouds,,  has 


been  causing  an  acidic  rairLfall  which  af- 
fects trucks,  tanks,  and  nidar,  especially 
Surface-to- Air  Missiles  (SAM)  radar.  This 
acidity  also  affects  the  pH  and  thus  the 
ecological  balance  of  the  ecosystems  on  which 
It  Is  dropped. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the 
suitability  for  seeding  of  the  types  of  cloud 
patterns  over  North  Vietnam.  Some  have  said 
that  the  clouds  over  the  northern  part  of 
Vietnam  are  stratus  and  therefore  cannot  be 
seeded  successfully  with  sliver  Iodide.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Donald  Moore,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric AdnUnlstratlon,  has  stated  that,  he 
has  seen  no  significant  difference  In  cloud 
patterns  over  various  areas  of  Vietnam.  He 
has  said  that  significant  cloud  pattern 
changes  come  with  climactic,  rather  than 
with  minor  geographic  changes.  During  the 
monsoon  season,  cumulus  clouds,  which  def- 
initely can  be  seeded  sucessfully,  prevail 
over  all  of  Vietnam.  Also,  Mr.  Schloemer,  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Environmental  Data 
Service  of  N.O.A.A.,  has  confirmed  Mr.  Moore's 
statement  and  has  added  that  In  the  upslope 
and  mountain  areas  (which  would  Include 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  traU)  there  may  be  a  10  7o 
or  15%  Increase  In  rain,  which  means  an 
extra  heavy  rainfall. 

Furthermore,  even  If  they  are  not  suitable 
for  sliver  Iodide  seeding,  stratus  clouds  can  be 
seeded  by  mecuis  of  the  acidic  chemical  which 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

On  March  17,  1972,  Senator  PeU  submitted 
Senate  Resolution  281,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  should  seek 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
environmental  or  geophysical  modification.  I 
applaud  and  Eupp>ort  this  action,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  can  wait  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 
We  must  end  the  Indiscriminate  kUllng  and 
ecological  destruction  In  Indochina  now,  and 
I  win  soon  be  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  end  the  United  States'  use  of  geo- 
physical warfare. 

Congress  must  take  the  initiative.  Inordi- 
nate power  has  been  arrogated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, despite  the  fact  that  our  Constitution 
establishes  the  power  of  Congress  to  declare 
war  and  to  make  military  appropriations.  We 
must — for  the  sake  of  the  American  people 
and  all  humanity — reassert  our  constitution- 
al responsibilities. 

The  only  trouble  with  rain,  as  Is  pointed 
out  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Is  that  It 
falls  on  the  Just  and  unjust  alike.  The  same 
cloudbursts  that  flood  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
also  wash  out  the  homes  and  fields  of  in- 
nocent civilians.  It  Is  ovir  responsibility  to 
stop  the  use  of  weather  modlflatlon  tech- 
niques as  a  weapon  of  war. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  3.  1972] 

Untted  States  Makes  Rain  as  Vht  Weapon 

(By  Seymour  M.  Hersh) 

New  York  Times  News  Service 

The  United  States  has  been  secretly  seeding 
clouds  over  North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam  to  Increase  and  control  the  ralnfaU 
for  military  purposes. 

Government  sources,  both  civilian  and 
military,  said  during  an  extensive  series  of 
Interviews  that  the  Air  Force  cloud-seeding 
program  has  been  aimed  most  recently  at 
hindering  movement  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  and  equipment  and  suppressing  enemy 
antiaircraft  missile  fire. 

The  disclosure  confirms  growing  specula- 
tion In  congressional  and  scientific  circles, 
reported  earlier  this  year  in  The  Star,  about 
the  use  of  weather  modification  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Despite  years  of  experiments  with  raln- 
maklng  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
scientists  are  not  sure  they  understand  Its 
Ions-term  effect  on  the  ecology  of  a  region. 

The  weather  manipulation   In  Indochina, 
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which  was  first  tried  In  South  Vietnam  In 
1963,  Is  the  first  confirmed  use  of  meteorologi- 
cal warfare.  Although  It  Is  not  prohibited  by 
any  International  conventions  on  warfare, 
artificial  ralnmaklng  has  been  strenuously 
opposed  by  some  State  Department  officials. 

It  could  not  be  determined  whether  the 
operations  are  now  being  conducted  In  con- 
nection with  the  current  North  Vietnamese 
offensive  and  the  renewed  American  bombing 
of  the  North. 

Beginning  In  1967.  some  State  Department 
officials  protested  that  the  United  States,  by 
deliberately  altering  the  natural  rainfall  In 
parts  of  Indochina,  was  taking  environmental 
risks  of  unknown  proportions.  But  many 
advocates  of  the  operation  have  found  little 
wrong  with  using  weather  modification  as  a 
military  weapon. 

"What's  worse,"  one  official  asked, 
"dropping  bombs  or  rain?" 

All  of  the  officials  Interviewed  said  that  the 
United  States  did  not  have  the  capability 
to  cause  heavy  fioodlng  during  the  summer 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  Vietnam, 
where  serious  fioodlng  occurred  last  year. 

Officially,  the  White  House  and  State  De- 
partment declined  comment  on  the  use  of 
meteorological  warfare.  "This  is  one  of  those 
things  where  no  one  Is  going  to  say  any- 
thing." one  official  said. 

Most  officials  interviewed  agreed  that  the 
seeding  had  accomplished  one  of  Its  main 
objectives — muddying  roads  and  flooding 
lines  of  communication.  But  there  were  also 
many  military  and  government  officials  who 
expressed  doubt  that  the  project  had  caused 
any  dramatic  results. 

RAIN    IS    ACIDIC 

The  souxces,  -without  providing  details, 
also  said  that  a  method  had  been  developed 
for  treating  clouds  with  a  chemical — that 
eventually  produced  an  acidic  rainfall  capa- 
ble of  fouling  the  operation  of  North  Viet- 
namese radar  equipment  used  for  directing 
surface-to-air  missiles. 

In  addition  to  hampering  SAM  missiles  and 
delaying  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration,  the 
ralnmaklng  program  has  had  the  following 
purposes : 

Providing  rain  and  cloud  cover  for  Infil- 
tration of  South  Vietnamese  commando  and 
Intelligence  teams  into  North   Vietnam. 

Serving  as  a  "spoiler"  for  North  Vietnam- 
ese attacks  and  raids  In  South  Vietnam. 

Altering  or  tailoring  the  rain  patterns  over 
North  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  aid  U.S.  bombing 
missions. 

Diverting  North  Vietnamese  men  i.nd  ma- 
terial from  military  operations  to  keep  mud- 
dled roads  and  other  lines  of  communl'—  tloa 
In  operation. 

The  cloud-seeding  operations  necessarily 
were  keyed  to  the  two  main  monsoon  seasons 
that  affect  Laos  and  Vietnam.  "It  was  Just 
trying  to  add  on  to  something  that  you  al- 
ready got,"  one  officer  said. 

According  to  interviews,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Initiated  the  use  of  cloud 
seeding  over  Hue,  In  the  northern  part  of 
South  Vietnam.  "We  first  used  that  stuff  In 
about  August  of  1963,"  one  former  CIA  agent 
said,  "when  the  Diem  regime  was  having  all 
that  trouble  with  the  Buddhists." 

"They  would  Just  stand  around  during 
demonstrations  when  the  police  threw  tear 
gas  at  them,  but  we  noticed  that  when  the 
rains  came  they  wouldn't  stay  on"  the  for- 
mer agent  said. 

The  CIA  expanded  Its  cloud-seeding  activ- 
ities to  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  supply  trail  in 
Laos  sometime  in  the  middle  1960s,  a  number 
of  government  sources  said.  By  1967.  the  Air 
Force  had  l^ecome  involved  although,  as  one 
former  government  official  said,  "the  agency 
was  calling  all  the  shots." 

The  state  of  the  art  had  not  yet  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  it  was  possible 
to  predict  the  results  of  a  seeding  operation 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  one  govern- 
ment official  said.  "We  used  to  go  out  flying 
around  and  looking,  for  a  certain  cloud  for- 


mation," the  official  said.  "And  we  made  a  lot 
of  mistakes.  Once  we  dumped  seven  Inches 
of  rain  in  two  hours  on  one  of  our  Special 
FHDrces  camps." 

The  Laos  cloud-seeding  operations  pro- 
voked a  lengthy  and  bitter,  albeit  secret,  dis- 
pute inside  the  Johnson  administration  in 
1967. 

The  general  feeling  of  opponents  was  sum- 
marized by  one  former  State  Department 
official  who  said  he  was  concerned  that  the 
ralnmaklng  "might  violate  what  we  consid- 
ered the  general  rule  of  thumb  for  an  Illegal 
weapon  of  war — something  that  would  cause 
unusual  suffering  or  dlspropriate  damage." 
There  also  was  concern,  he  added,  because  of 
the  unknown  ecological  risks. 


PROTECTING    OUR    PROTECTORS— 
THE  FIREFIGHTERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
large  group  of  men  in  this  country  who 
daily  risk  their  lives  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  all  our  citizens.  The  Nation's 
newspapers  are  filled  daily  with  accounts 
not  only  of  their  diligence  in  perform- 
ing their  duties,  but  also  of  their  frequent 
acts  of  bravery  and  heroism  that  can 
only  be  motivated  by  a  concern  for  hu- 
man life.  They  are  the  Nation's  160,000 
professional  firefighters. 

It  is  only  fair  that  Congress  extend  its 
best  protection  of  health  and  safety  to 
those  who  are  committed  to  protecting 
ours. 

A  1970  survey  of  flre  chiefs  reported 
that  for  every  100,000  firefighters,  115 
died  on  the  job  during  that  year.  This 
rate  is  higher  than  that  of  mining  and 
quarrying — 100  deaths — or  law  enforce- 
ment— 73  deaths — or  construction — 72 
deaths — occupations  well  known  to  be 
extremely  hazardous. 

Further,  these  tragic  deaths  are  only 
those  that  occurred  to  firemen  while  on 
duty.  During  1970  an  additional  233 
deaths  were  recorded  from  occupational 
diseases:  96  due  to  heart  and  cardiovas- 
cular disease,  126  due  to  lung  and  respi- 
ratory diseases,  and  11  due  to  other  re- 
lated causes. 

Pireflghting  is  an  occupation  which  is 
doubly  vulnerable,  vulnerable  to  sudden 
and  fatal  injuries  as  well  as  to  long  and 
painful  illnesses  often  ending  in  heart 
failure  and  death. 

Our  intent  when  formulating  a  com- 
prehensive national  policy  of  worker 
safety  was  to  create  a  minimum  level  of 
protection  for  the  majority  of  American 
employees.  In  its  statement  of  purpose 
the  law  reads  that: 

Congress  declares  it  to  be  its  policy  ...  to 
assure  so  far  as  possible  every  working  man 
and  woman  In  the  nation  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  and  to  preserve  our  hu- 
man resources. 

Thus,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  to  include  under  its  standards  fire- 
fighters employed  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  municipal  levels  of  government. 

H.R.  16258 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  extend  Its  protection 
to  firefighters. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(5)  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  except  that  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  shall  be  deemed  an  employer  with 
respect  to   Its  employment  of  firefighters". 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(15)  The  term  'firefighter'  means  an  In- 
dividual employed  primarily  to  perform 
work  directly  connected  with  the  control 
and  extinguishment  of  fires  or  the  mainte- 
nance and  use  of  flrefightlng  apparatus  and 
equipment." 

Sec.  3.  Section  18(c)  (6)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ",  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  Its  law,"  and  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  comma  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  provided  that,  except  In  the  case 
of  firefighters,  this  requirement  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
law  of  the  State". 


EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  will  give  greater  assurance 
that  our  handicapped  children  can  de- 
velop into  independent  citizens  and  con- 
tribute to  society. 

As  former  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  I  fully  appreci- 
ate the  necessity  to  develop  adequate 
programs  to  provide  effective  educational 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  sponsor  of 
the  Handicapped  Children's  Assistance 
Act  of  1968  which  provided  for  model 
educational  centers  for  5.5  million  han- 
dicapped children  and  passed  the  House 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1968  we  have 
learned  a  lot  about  handicapped  children 
and  their  needs.  With  the  passage  of  time 
new  problems  must  be  faced  and  dealt 
with.  This  new  legislation,  also  intro- 
duced by  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  my 
good  friend  the  Honorable  John  Brad- 
EMAs,  recognizes  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  that  States  have  not  been  able 
to  increase  educational  opportunities  for 
their  handicapped  children  is  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  take  needed  resources 
from  their  already  overburdened  public 
school  system. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  costs  in- 
volved in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  only  40  percent  of  the  7  million 
handicapped  children  in  America  receive 
the  special  education  they  need  to  be- 
come productive  and  contributing  citi- 
zens. This  new  legislation  seeks  to  resolve 
that  problem  by  authorizing  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  to  State  governments 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  additional  cost 
involved  in  the  educatiwi  of  a  handi- 
capped child. 

Under  this  bill,  in  order  for  a  State  to 
participate  it  must  establish  an  advisory 
council  representative  of  groups  involved 
in  education  of  handicapped  children; 
submit  a  State  plan  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education;  and  apply  uniform  criteria 
to  determine  the  number  of  handicapped 
children  to  be  served. 
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REMARKS    OF    HON.    HALE    BOGGS 
DELIVERED  AT  UNITY  LUNCHEON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
Hale  Boggs,  which  he  delivered  at  the 
unity  luncheon  at  the  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel.  The  majority  leader  drew  atten- 
tion once  again  to  the  failures  of  the 
Nixon  administration  with  regard  to  na- 
tional economic  policy.  I  commend  the 
leader  on  his  eloquent  speech  and  sug- 
gest that  all  interested  Members  read  his 
remarks. 

Remarks  at  Unitt  Luncheon 

Monday,  Clark  MacGregor,  President 
Nixon's  campaign  manager,  made  one  of  the 
most  outlandish  statements  of  this  political 
year.  He  declared  that  the  economy  Is  In  such 
good  shape  that  President  Nixon,  should  he 
be  re-elected,  will  not  have  to  ask  Congress 
for  a  tax  increase  In  the  next  two  years. 

But  If  the  Republicans  plan  to  use  the 
shape  of  the  economy  as  one  of  their  rallying 
points  in  the  campaign  for  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
election, they  must  be  looking  at  a  different 
set  of  economic  indicators  than  we  are.  For 
almost  four  full  years,  this  Administration 
has  exhibited  a  callous  and  calculated  in- 
difference to  the  chronic  unemployment 
plaguelng  the  nation.  Tet  while  the  economic 
soothsayers  at  the  White  House  are  tolerant 
of  a  5.5%  unemployment  rate,  I  know  that 
the  American  working  man  Is  not.  And 
neither  is  the  Democratic  Party. 

Yet  Mr.  MEWiOregor  has  done  a  service  to 
the  American  people,  and  to  our  Democratic 
Party  by  focusing  attention  on  the  economic 
policies  of  the  present  Administration.  While 
the  Democratically-controlled  Congress 
passed  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act.  giving 
the  President  authority  to  invoke  wage  and 
price  controls,  the  President  vowed  he  would 
never  use  such  drastic  measures  to  control 
the  economy.  It  was  not  until  a  full  18 
months  after  the  passage  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  that  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced the  specifics  of  Phase  I.  While  the 
President  hedged  for  these  18  months,  mil- 
lions of  more  Americans  Joined  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed,  and  Inflation  continued  at 
alarming  rates. 

When  Comgress  acted  to  give  Jobs  to  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  workers  through  the 
Randolph-McFall  accelerated  Public  Works 
Program,  the  President  vetoed  the  bill  as  in- 
flationary. In  1970  the  President  vetoed  the 
HEW-Labor-OEO  appropriations  bill  on  the 
same  basis,  elaborating  further  that  over 
four-fifths  of  the  Increase  In  funds  was  for 
education.  Today  the  President  cills  on  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  quality 
education,  when  that  Is  what  we  have  been 
doing  right  along. 

The  Nixon  Administration  followed  on  the 
heels  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  periods 
in  economic  history.  Under  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, unemployment  dipped  below 
the  magic  4%  for  several  months.  Yet  within 
a  year's  time  the  President  sent  our  econ- 
omy into  a  tailspln.  Republican  economic 
policies  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  more 
than  40  billion  in  Government  revenues.  And 
although  the  President  chides  Congress  for 
overspending  In  the  areas  of  human  need, 
like  education,  and  housing,  his  budget  pol- 
icies have  given  us  the  largest  deficits  in 
peacetime  history. 

Mr.  MacGregor  also  stated  that  If  re-elected 
President  Nixon  would  be  able  to  balance 
the  budget  by  eliminating  some  of  the  Great 
Society  programs  now  on  the  books.  It  is 
obvious  from  this  statement  that  to  the 
Republican  Administration  balancing  fig- 
ures is  more  Important  than  furnishing  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged,  or  Insuring  that  our 


children  receive  good  education,  or  guaran- 
teeing that  hungry  Americans  are  fed.  For 
looking  at  Mr.  MacGregor's  record  in  Con- 
gress, one  is  not  surprised  by  these  state- 
ments. He  voted  against  Medicare  when  he 
was  in  Congress,  he  opposed  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  he  opposed 
the  issuance,  of  food  Bta,mps  to  poor  people. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  MacGregor  will  continue 
to  make  such  statements  as  the  campaign 
wears  on,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  American 
people  will  repudiate  the  Republican  ap- 
proach to  solving  this  nation's  problems.  I 
am  also  confldent  that  balancing  the  budget 
Is  not  nearly  so  important  to  American 
working  men  as  being  gainfully  employed, 
as  being  able  to  afford  good  education,  and 
as  being  able  to  obtain  adequate  health  care 
treatment.  While  the  President  may  attempt 
to  wipe  out  the  landmark  social  legislation 
of  the  1960's,  he  cannot  wipe  out  unemploy- 
ment, or  provide  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities through  such  backward  and  unre- 
sponsive economic  policies  as  those  he  has 
pursued  to  date. 

I  can  guarantee  that  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  sit  Idly  by  and  allow 
the  Republican  Administration  to  dismantle 
major  legislative  commitments  of  the  past. 
Just  so  they  can  balance  the  budget.  The 
American  people  deserve  much  more,  and 
they  will  get  it  from  the  Democratic  Party. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  GUN  CONTROL 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
testified  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  a  subject  about  which  I  have  deep 
feelings — the  matter  of  additional  con- 
trols on  the  sale  and  possession  of  guns. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  problem  which 
confronts  America  is  one  of  enforcement 
of  the  law  and  punishment  of  criminals, 
not  passage  of  additional  laws.  This  ap- 
plies in  the  field  of  gun  control  as  well 
as  elsewhere. 

In  1901  President  William  McKinley 
was  shot  £ind  died  a  week  later.  Forty- 
five  days  later  his  assassin  died  in  the 
electric  chair.  In  1968  Senator  Robert 
P.  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  Now  4  years 
later  his  assassin's  sentence  has  been 
commuted  to  life  imprisonment  and  he 
is  seeking  a  parole.  There  was  more  law 
and  order  then.  There  Is  more  crime  and 
violence  now.  All  the  gun  legislation  did 
not  improve  the  situation. 

There  is  an  obsession  among  some 
Americans  that  the  way  to  control  crime 
is  to  pass  laws  against  the  private  owner- 
ship of  weapons.  Invariably  these  obses- 
sions surface  after  some  dramatic  and 
deplorable  incident  in  which  a  public  fig- 
ure is  shot.  This  occurred  very  recently 
in  the  case  of  Gov.  Greorge  Wallace. 

Scarcely  had  the  smoke  cleared  from 
that  insane  act  than  the  cry  arose  for 
new  controls  against  the  ownership  of 
handguns.  Those  in  favor  of  these  gun 
controls  seemed  to  be  telling  us  and  the 
world  that  if  law  abiding  citizens,  sports- 
men, and  gun  collectors  were  more  tight- 
ly controlled,  such  a  shooting  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  would  not  have  taken 
place.  They  have  suggested  to  us  that  if 
all  handgims  were  registered  and,  as  has 
been  loudly  suggested,  handguns  ulti- 
mately outlawed,  that  George  Wallace 
would  not  have  been  shot,  that  overall 
crime  would  be  reduced,  and  America 
would  be  a  far  safer  place  for  us  all. 

To  my  view,  this  is  absurdity  to  the 


extreme.  Gun  control  laws  now  on  the 
Federal  and  State  statute  books,  if  en- 
forced, would  have  prevented  the  shoot- 
ing of  George  Wallace.  The  man  accused 
in  the  Wallace  shooting  had  earlier  been 
involved  in  a  firearms  incident.  He  trans- 
ported the  weapon  across  several  State 
lines.  On  at  least  one  prior  occasion  he 
had  been  picked  up  and  questioned  as 
a  suspicious  person  while  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Wallace  at  a  Wis- 
consin rally. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emotion 
which  has  again  surfaced  following  the 
terrible  incident  in  Maryland  has  no 
relation  to  the  need  for  new  and  more 
restrictive  gim  control  legislation. 

As  for  the  contention  that  crime  will 
be  reduced  with  additional  gun  controls, 
that  argument  has  been  discounted  by 
a  great  many  responsible  people.  It  Is 
quite  obvious  that  a  person  intent  upon 
using  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime  will  not 
first  rush  to  his  nearest  police  station  in 
order  to  register  his  weapon.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  circumstance  whereby  a  crim- 
inal would  be  more  willing  to  abide  by 
gim  control  laws  than  he  would  the  laws 
against  armed  robbery- 

By  the  same  token,  I  can  see  no  valid- 
ity to  the  argument  that  to  register  the 
guns  of  law  abiding  citizens,  collectors, 
and  sportsmen  will  make  our  streets 
safer.  These  are  not  the  people  who  roam 
the  city  streets  robbing,  mugging,  and 
looting.  Again,  it  is  the  criminal  who 
has  nothing  but  disdain  for  laws  who 
takes  a  weapon  to  which  he  is  not  legally 
entitled  and  uses  it  in  committing  crimes. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  the 
essence  of  the  problem. 

I  am  as  interested  as  any  man  in 
America  in  lowering  the  crime  rate  In 
this  country.  I  waoit  to  see  our  streets 
safe  for  decent  human  beings  once  again. 
I  do  not  like  it  when  law-abiding  citi- 
zens must  huddle  in  their  homes  at  night 
behind  chained  and  locked  doors  and 
barred  windows  while  the  animals  of  so- 
ciety, armed  with  guns,  knives,  and 
clubs  take  over  the  streets. 

But  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  to  pass  a  law  which  says  these  law- 
abiding  citizens  must  register  their  guns 
and  ultimately  surrender  them  will  not 
alter  the  present  state  of  affairs  for  the 
better. 

What  we  do  need  is  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  and  prompt  and  vigorous 
handling  of  criminal  cases  by  the  courts. 
If  any  law  is  to  be  strengthened  it  should 
be  the  law  concerning  the  use  of  weap- 
ons— any  weapon,  be  it  a  firearm,  a 
knife,  or  a  stick  of  dynamite — used  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  Once  the 
criminals  of  America  are  taught  that  to 
use  a  weapon  in  crime  is  to  assure  them, 
upon  capture  and  conviction,  of  a  long 
jail  term  with  little  or  no  hope  of  parole, 
then  the  crime  rate  will  be  reduced  in 
tills  country. 

I  challenge  supporters  of  stricter  gun 
control  legislation  to  detail  their  logic 
in  suggesting  that  stricter  laws  against 
the  ownership  of  weapons  will  modify  the 
situation  under  present  laws  which  allow 
the  criminal  to  go  free  minutes  after 
his  arrest,  laws  which  allow  that  same 
criminal  to  accumulate  a  long  list  of 
violations  before  he  ever  comes  to  trial  on 
any  one  of  them,  and  how  the  continu- 
ation of  this  laxity  in  law  enforcement  on 
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the  part  of  police  and  courts  will  serve 
the  interests  of  law-abiding  citzens. 

What  is  being  suggested  by  proponents 
of  new  gun  controls  is  to  penalize  99  per- 
cent of  the  gun  owners  of  America  in  the 
faint  hope  that  a  few  of  the  1  percent 
who  use  guns  illegally  will  somehow  come 
around  to  a  better  way  of  thinking. 

I  was  interested  to  .lear  some  remarks 
on  a  recent  NBC  television  program.  The 
program,  entitled  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill" 
was  an  interview  with  two  men  in  Utah 
who  had  been  convicted  of  killing  six  per- 
sons during  a  5-day  spree  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

One  of  these  men — one  who  had  killed 
five  of  the  six  victims,  one  by  stabbing 
and  four  by  gunshot — said  he  hoped  laws 
would  be  enacted  taking  gims  away  from 
the  law-abiding  citizen.  He  said  that  if 
such  were  accomplished,  those  of  his 
ilk — those  who  use  guns  to  commit 
crime — would  no  longer  iiave  to  fear  that 
in  the  commission  of  their  crimes,  the 
criminal  would  find  himself  facing  a  gun 
owned  bv  his  intended  victim. 

This  was  a  most  enlightening  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker.  It  showed  me  and 
millions  of  Americans,  that,  instead  cf 
deterring  jrime,  stricter  and  restrictive 
gun  legislation  would  give  the  criminal 
more  courage,  more  boldness,  and  less 
fear  of  personal  danger  in  the  commis- 
sion of  his  crime. 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  legislation 
which  has  been  approved  by  a  Senate 
committee  and  which  is  one  objective  of 
measures  being  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee IS  to  reduce  the  availablity  of  the 
so-called"  Saturday  night  special,  the 
short  bar'^eled.  cheap  handgun  which  Is 
found  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  ir- 
responsible individuals.  Here  I  think  is 
an  area  which  deserves  careful  explora- 
tion. There  is  indeed  a  place  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  type  if  it  is  soimdly  based  to 
accomplish  the  desired  purpose  and  not 
used  simply  as  a  vehicle  to  achieve  regis- 
tration and  licensing.  One  such  bill  is  by 
Senator  Hrusxa.  It  is  a  bill  that  this  Con- 
gress could  well  consider  and  one  which  I 
support  in  principle.  I  do  have  concern 
for  the  fact  that  cheap  handguns  are 
readily  available  even  within  a  very  few 
miles  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  and  the  fact 
that  increasing  numbers  of  these  weap- 
ons in  the  hands  of  irresponsible  In- 
dividuals does  add  to  the  likelihood  of 
crime. 

The  Hruska  bill  establishes  new  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  reliability  against 
which  all  handguns  would  be  tested.  The 
control  machinery  under  which  this  bill 
would  operate  is  based  on  standardized 
testing  on  a  technical  basis  premised  on 
established  standards  of  safety  and 
reliability.  The  standards  and  tests 
would  be  promulgated  in  coordination 
with  the  Chief  of  Army  Ordnance  and 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  Hruska 
approach  would  eliminate  the  dangerous 
and  unreliable  handgun  including  those 
which  are  readily  concealable  and  at  the 
same  time  guarantee  sportsmen  and  gun- 
ownef  s  that  quality  firearms  will  be  avail- 
able for  sporting  purposes  and  lawful 
self-protection.  The  Hruska  bill  and  its 
prohibitions  would  apply  at  the  level  of 
the  manufacturer  and  importer.  This  is 
preferable  to  including  the  dealer  and 


collector  in  the  control  process  which 
would  generate  vast  confusion  and 
recordkeeping  for  both  law  enforcement 
and  business. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  does  not  want 
to  adopt  legislation  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  crime  rate.  Cer- 
tainly that  would  not  be  intent  of  leg- 
islation, yet  I  have  firm  convictions  that 
the  effect  would  be  exactly  that.  Let  us 
look  at  the  broad  picture.  First,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  to  violate  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  provides  that 
every  citizen  shall  have  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms.  This  constitutional  pro- 
tection does  not  extend  to  the  criminal 
user  any  more  than  the  right  of  free 
speech  extends  to  the  traitor  who  sells 
our  Nation's  secrets  to  our  enemies. 

I  realize  this  is  an  election  year.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Particularly'  it  is  a  time  when 
the  American  people  look  to  those  seek- 
ing public  office  to  come  forward  with 
solutions  to  our  Nation's  problems.  Cer- 
tainly crime  is  among  our  most  serious 
problems.  But  I  believe  we,  as  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  would  be 
doing  those  people  a  disservice  if  we  were 
to  recommend  legislation  which  the  peo- 
ple are  led  to  believe  will  solve  crime 
problems  when,  in  fact,  it  could  do  the 
opposite. 

Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  the  legis- 
lation under  consideration  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  is  much  broader 
than  should  be  adopted.  The  Bayh  bill  in 
the  Senate  is  also  very  objectionable 
from  my  standpoint.  The  Hruska  bill, 
which  was  considered  and  rejected  in  the 
Senate,  is  a  more  reasonable  bill  and 
should  be  the  basis  for  our  deliberations 
in  the  House. 

I  do  not  support  legislation  which 
would  impose  unrealistic  burdens  on  the 
States,  threaten  those  States  with  the 
loss  of  funds,  deprive  sportsmen  in  those 
States  of  money  to  protect  wildlife„and, 
in  effect,  legislation  which  places  the 
onus  of  criminality  on  the  legitimate  gun 
owner  and  not  the  criminal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  about  the  busi- 
ness of  reducing  crime  by  going  to  the 
source  of  that  crime.  And  that  source,  I 
suggest,  is  not  to  be  found  with  the 
sportsman,  the  collector,  or  the  man  C9n- 
cemed  for  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
family. 

The  sources  of  the  trouble  lies,  very 
simply,  in  the  fact  that  a  criminal  today 
can  come  into  possession  of  a  gun  at  al- 
most any  time  he  wants  it.  He  can  take 
that  gun,  commit  a  crime  with  it,  and  go 
scot  free.  The  criminal  scorns  the  law 
because  he  has  no  fear  of  it.  But  he  ap- 
plauds further  restrictions  on  the  owner- 
ship of  guns  by  those  he.  the  criminal, 
sees  as  his  enemy — the  law  abiding  citi- 
zen— because  the  criminal  does  fear  to 
face  a  gun. 

Let  us  continue  to  allow  the  gunowner 
with  legitimate  purposes  to  have  his  guns 
for  sport,  as  a  hobby,  or  for  protection, 
without  penalty.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
let  us  embark  on  a  concerted  drive  to  rid 
America  of  the  type  of  man  who  uses 
these  guns  for  evil  and  illegal  purposes. 

Otherwise,  we  are  deluding  ourselves 
and,  more  importantly,  we  are  mislead- 
ing the  American  people  into  believing 
that  no  guns  will  mean  no  crime. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PORT  AUTHORITY 
MUST  PAY  TO  REMEDY  THE  MASS 
TRANSIT  PROBLEMS  IT  CREATES 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port  Au- 
thority of  New  York-New  Jersey  is  an 
agency  mandated  to  promote  transporta- 
tion and  commerce  in  New  York  City's 
PKjrt  district.  It  has  almost  entirely  ig- 
nored the  first  part  of  its  mandate,  how- 
ever, by  refusing  to  invest  in  urgently 
needed  mass  transit  facilities. 

In  1962  when  transit  operations  in 
New  York  were  rapidly  deteriorating,  the 
Port  Authority,  which  was  under  public 
pressure  to  aid  mass  transit,  devised  a 
c5Tiical  compromise  with  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  legislatures  whereby  the 
authority  agreed  to  take  over  the  Hud- 
son tubes,  a  commuter  rail  line  for  New 
Jersey  residents,  on  two  conditions:  first, 
that  it  be  allowed  to  construct  the  World 
Trade  Center;  and  second,  that  the  en- 
abling legislation  be  drawn  so  as  to  limit 
and  virtually  prohibit  future  Port  Au- 
thority investments  in  mass  transit. 

In  short  this  public  authority  got  the 
right  to  make  enormous  profits  in  a  gran- 
diose real  estate  venture  while  flaunting 
its  own  mandate  through  a  refusal  to  in- 
vest these  profits  in  ailing  transit  opera- 
tions. It  is  adding  9  million  square  feet 
of  office  space,  in  a  pointless  competition 
with  private  real  estate  developers,  when 
an  estimated  34  million  square  feet  of 
available  ofl&ce  spsice  in  the  city  will  be 
unrented  even  before  the  World  Trade 
Center's  completion  in  1974.  It  is  also 
creating  a  new  burden  for  the  city's  over- 
taxed transit  facilities. 

At  least  130.000  people  will  travel, 
mostly  by  subway,  to  the  World  Trade 
Center  each  day.  Clearly  new  and  im- 
proved transit  facilities  are  needed  to 
service  the  World  Trade  Center  and  low- 
er Manhattan.  And  clearly  the  Port  Au- 
thority should  be  made  to  pay  for  these 
facilities  for  it  has  created  the  problem. 
It  is  not  right  that  the  MTA,  which  con- 
trols our  already  deficit-ridden  subways, 
and  the  taxpayers  who  suffer  in  them 
should  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  needed 
improvements.  That  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  the  Port  Authority,  which  has 
done  nottiing  over  the  years  to  help  pub- 
lic transit  in  the  city,  rubbing  salt  in 
the  publics'  wounds. 

The  Second  Avenue  subway  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  the  1980's.  The 
Port  Authority  should  be  required  to  pay 
for  a  transit  facility  linking  the  Trade 
Center  to  this  new  subway.  The  Port 
Authority  should  also  be  required  to  pay 
for  other,  more  immediate,  traiisit  im- 
provements in  the  area. 

William  Roman,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Port  Authority  and  chairman  of  the 
MTA,  has  himself  said  that  the  1962 
covenant  does  not  really  prevent  the  Port 
Authority  from  investing  in  mass  transit. 
The  Port  Authority  has  the  resources 
available  to  improve  transit  facilities  in 
the  World  Trade  Center  area— they  also 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  do  so.  It  is 
time  for  their  public-be-damned  attitude 
to  stop.  In  the  past  this  attitude  has  only 
contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  our 
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subways    and    the    discomfort   of    New 
Yorkers. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  5  min- 
tes,  today. 

Mr.  Frelinchuysen,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Prenzel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli).  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dent,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hebert.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Seiberling,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material  in  his  remarks  today 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  16029,  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  Koch  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwitlistanding  an  estimated 
cost  of  $467.50. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  on  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15417,  Labor  and  HEW  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  to  extend  her 
remarks  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  HEW  appropriation 
bill,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  made  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  today,  on  the 
Monagan  amendment. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Veysey)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Vander  Jact. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Caffery. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 


Treasury,  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  sind  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Puukohola  Helau  National 
Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9545.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(b)  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
relating  to  qualifications  necessary  for  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  legislature;  and 

H.R.  14106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  16254.  A  bill  making  certain  dis- 
aster relief  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  yaer  1973,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1318).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  1278.  Joint  res- 
olution making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations, for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1319).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  890.  Resolution  au- 
thorizing payment  of  compensation  for  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Rept.  No.  92-1320).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  saving  lives  In 
nursing  home  fires  (Rept.  No.  92-1321).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  HJl.  5065  (Rept. 
No.  92-1322.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  484.  An  act  to  designate  the  Scapegoat 
WUderness,  Helena,  Lolo,  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Forests,  In  the  State  of  Montana. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  7  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.) .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, August  10,  1972.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  17.  1972,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether wtlh  accompanying  papers  and  illu- 
strations, on  Blackwater  Bay  and  River  and 
East  Bay.  Fla.,  requested  by  resolutions  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, adopted  January  26.  1966.  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  May  5,  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  accountability  of  the  Treasurer 
of   the   United   States,   Department   of   the 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU-HONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  16254.  A  bUl  making  certain  disaster 
relief  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUO: 
H.R.  16255.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  United 
States  from  engaging  In  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  for  mllltar>'  purposes:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  CAFFERY : 
H.R.  16256.  A  bill  to  designate  the  post  of- 
fice and  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Houma.  La.,  as  the  "Allen  J.  El- 
lender  Post  Office  and  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing"; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Rot,  and  Mr.  Wolit)  : 
H.R.  16267.  A  bUl  to  provide  payments  to 
States  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elemenury  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  16258.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Occupa- 
tional  Safety   and    Health    Act    of    1970    to 
extend  Its  protection  to  firefighters:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PREY : 
H.R.  16259.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  incor- 
porating the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  16260.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  stat- 
utory social  security  benefit  increase  effective 
September  1,  1972,  be  disregarded  In  comput- 
ing Income  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
ellglbUlty  for  compensation  and  pension  un- 
der such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK,    Mr.    Kluczynski,    Mr.   Clabk, 
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Mr.   Wright.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   DoRN,   Mr.   GROvtR,   Mr 
Kee.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  MizELL.  Mrs.  Abzuc.  Mr.  Becich, 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr    Broy- 
HiLL   of   Virginia,   Mr.   Bob   Wilson, 
Mr.  YouNO  of  Texas,  Mr.  Whalley, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr.  Quillen, 
and  Mr.  Vandeb  Jact)  : 
H.R.  16261.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended,  to4>ro- 
vide  for  the  construction  of  a  civic  center  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GRAY    (for  himself,  Mr.  Be- 
viLL,   Mr.    Biester,    Mr.    Blackburn, 
Mr.  OtiDE,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Wiggins, 
Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,   Mr.   Roy,   Mr.   Seibcrling,  Mr. 
Conover,  and  Mr.  Fauntroy  ) : 
H.R.  16262.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  a  civic  center  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Cominlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  16263.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary    of     the     Interior     and     the     Secre- 
tary  of   Agriculture   to   Institute   programs 
designed  to  reforest  and  restore  the  quality 
of  public  and  private  forest  lands:   to  en- 
hance and  expend  recreational  opportunity 
on  such  lands:    to  provide  financial  incen- 
tives to  improve  management  of  State  and 
private  forest  lands:   to  establish  a  Federal 
forest  lands  management  fund:  to  facilitate 
public  participation  In  Federal  resource  man- 
agement: and  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
environment  and  the  resources  of  the  pub- 
lic lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.    16264.   A   bill   to   amend  title   38   of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments  and 
annuity   and   pension   payments   under  the 
Railroad   Retirement  Act  of   1937  shall  not 
be  included  as  Income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or  wid- 
ow's pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  16265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  entire  amount  of  the  compensa- 
tion of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  are  prisoners  of  war.  miss- 
ing in  action,  or  in  a  detained  status  during 
the  Vietnam  convict;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  16266.  A  bill  to  establish  rewards  for 
information    leading   to    the    conviction   of 
certain  kidnapers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  16267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead  Based 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  16268.  A  bill  to  provide  that  emer- 
gency unemployment  compensation  will  be 
payable  In  a  State  if  its  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment exceeds  the  national  average  rate  of 
unemployment,  and  to  lower  the  120-percent 
requirement  for  purposes  of  the  extended 
unemployment  compensation  program  to 
110  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  16269.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  incor- 
poration of  the  reclamation  townsite  of 
Page.  Ariz..  Glen  Canyon  unit,  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  as  a  municipality  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  16270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  16271.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Bridge- 
port Indian  Colony  certain  lands  In  Mono 
County,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.R.  16272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes  of  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  edu- 
cation of  a  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  16273.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
States  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  16274.  A  bill  to  regulate  trade  In  drugs 
and  devices  by  prohibiting  the  dispensing  of 
drugs  or  devices  by  medical  practitioners  and 
their  participation  In  profits  from  the  dis- 
pensing of  such  products,  except  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  16275.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER    (for  himself, 
Mr.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Mikva, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Bies- 
TEK,  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  CotioHLiN) : 
H.R.  16276.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent and  regionalized  Federal  Board  of  Parole, 
to  provide  for  fair  and  equitable  parole  pro- 
cedures, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  16277.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  90- 
335   (82  Stat.  174)   relating  to  the  purchase, 
sale,  and  exchange  of  certain  lands  on  the 
Spokane   Indian   Reservation;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 
H.R.  16278.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and   to   prevent   unwarranted    Invasions   of 
privacy  by  prescribing  procedures  and  stand- 
ards governing  the  disclosure  of  information 
to  Government  agencies;   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

fly  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  16279.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
a  widow's  or  widowers  benefit  from  82',^  to 
100  percent  of  the  insured  individual's  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  16280.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  50-percent 
across-the-board  Increase  In  benefits  there- 
under, with  the  resulting  benefit  costs  being 
borne  equally  by  employers,  employees,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  remove  the 
present  limitation  on  the  amount  of  outside 
earnings  which  a  beneficiary  may  have  with- 
out suffering  deductions  from  his  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    JARMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DiNGELL,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Helstoski,   Mr.   Metcalfe,   Mr.    De- 
vine,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Koykendall, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  16281.  A  biU  to  restore  and  maintain 
a  healthy  transpcrtatlon  system,  to  provide 
financial  assistance,  to  improve  competitive 
equity  among  surface  transportation  modes, 
to  improve  the  process  of  Government  regu- 
lation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  16282.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  deter- 


mination of  a  State  "off"  Indicator  for  pur- 
poses of  the  emergency  and  extended  unem- 
ployftient  compensation  benefit  programs 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  whether  the 
unemployment  rate  in  each  county  in  that 
State  has  fallen  below  the  level  prescribed 
for  that  State  "off"  indicator;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYROS : 

H.R.  16283.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
subpart  O  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  compensation  for  work  Injuries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 

H.R.  16284.  A  bill  to  promote  more  effective 
operations  and  management  of  the  Federal 
parole  system  by  reorganizing  certain  func- 
tions and  creating  new  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MALLARY: 

H.R.  16285.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  at  least 
half  of  the  1972  Increase  In  such  benefits, 
either  by  disregarding  It  In  determining  their 
need  for  assistance  or  otherwise;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MIKVA: 

H.R.  16286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  No- 
vember 5,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland : 

H.R.  16287.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act 
of  1964  to  establish  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  reimbursement  with  respect  to  losses 
sustained  by  commercial  fisheries  as  a  result 
of  natural  and  environmental  disasters,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  16288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
handicapped  Individuals  establishing  or 
operating  small  business  concerns  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  16289.  A  bill  to  provide  that  meetings 
O'  Government  agencies  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  16290.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  provide  a 
more  effective  program  to  prevent  aircraft 
hijacking,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  16291.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  a  Medal  of  Honor  for  Policemen  and 
a  Medal  of  Honor  for  Firemen;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  16292.  A  bill  to  insure  International 
cooperation  In  the  prosecution  or  extradi- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  persons  alleged 
to  have  committed  aircraft  piracy  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  interna- 
tional law:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16293.  A  bill  to  permit  collective  ne- 
gotiation by  professional  retail  pharmacists 
with  third-party  prepaid  prescription  pro- 
gram administrators  and  sponsors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  16294.  A  bill  to  provide  payments  to 
States  for  public  elementary  and  seconders 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
the  elemental^  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

H.R.  16295.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  un- 
married individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
Income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  In- 
dividuals filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  remove 
rate   Inequities  for  married  persons  where 
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both  are  employed;    to   the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 

H ji.  16296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increases 
in  annuities  payable  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.J.  Res.  1278.  Joint    resolution    making 
further   continuing   appropriations   for   the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS : 

H.J.  Res.  1279.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  the  period 
from  September  17,   1972,  through  Septem- 
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ber   23,    1972,   as   "National   Bank-Women's 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 

H.J.  Res.  1280.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  fourth  Mon- 
day in  March  of  each  year  as  "Agriculture 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  681.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  1,000  additional 
hearings  entitled  "Corrections"  parts  I 
through  VI;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Res.  1089.  Resolution  to  provide  that 
meetings  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentavives  shall  be  open  to  the  public;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts; 

H.R.  16297.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
H.  Haddad;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  16298.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Francis  Hoo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  DATE  TO  REMEMBER:  FIFTH  AN- 
NUAL FAMILY  REUNION  DAY,  SUN- 
DAY, AUGUST  13,  1972 


HON.  JAMES  R.  MANN 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational and  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge  invite  all  Americans  and 
Canadians  to  celebrate  Family  Reunion 
Day  next  Sunday,  August  13.  When  these 
splendid  organizations  suggest  that  we 
celebrate — not  just  declare — this  fifth 
annual  family  day,  they  honor  and  serve 
us  all,  the  individual,  our  nations,  all 
men  everywhere. 

The  essential  spirit  of  Family  Reunion 
Day  is  different  from  that  of  most  na- 
tional events.  It  urges  every  family  to 
plan  its  own  activities,  perhaps  a  re- 
union dinner,  picnic,  or  outing.  The  day 
is  cited  as  an  occasion  for  getting  family 
members  up  to  date  on  addresses,  birth- 
days, other  anniversaries,  deaths,  and 
significant  events.  Kiwanis  groups,  in 
some  cases,  use  intensive  publicity  to  in- 
sure the  entire  community's  awareness 
of  and  participation  in  the  occasion. 
Some  Kiwanis  clubs  will  hold  special 
Family  Reunion  Day  celebrations — ath- 
letic events  and  outings,  or  Kiwanis 
family  meetings  at  which  speakers  will 
be  chosen  to  interest  children,  or  wives. 
The  importance  of  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
to  both  the  public  and  the  private  good 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 

This  one  observance,  increasing  in  im- 
portance each  year,  might  well  merit  on 
its  own  the  words  used  opposite  the  title 
page  of  Oren  Arnold's  book,  "The 
Widening  Path,  An  Interpretive  Record 
of  Kiwanis" : 

Suddenly  we  realize  that  the  service  clubs 
are  perhaps  the  most  Important  groupings 
of  men  in  the  world  today;  the  most  Influ- 
ential, the  most  Impervious  to  criticism.  If 
they  wish  to,  they  are  now  strong  enough 
to  control  the  nation.  It  Is  comforting  to 
know  that  they  work  only  for  good. 

That  was  true  when  written.  It  is  true 
today  and,  if  anything,  more  important. 

Home,  the  keystone  of  the  nations' 
strength,  and  of  any  society's,  once  called 
"the  nursery  of  the  infinite,"  is  having 
a  hard  time  of  it  everywhere  today,  as- 
saulted from  without,  and  weakened 
from  within.  It  appears  that  we  must  be 
reminded  of  the  obvious — the  dignity  of 
the  home,  its  goodness  and  beauty,  its 


absolute  primacy  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  Nation. 

In  all  areas,  the  menace  of  mediocrity  is 
obviously  upon  \is  .  .  .  rampant  are  powers 
which  cheapen  life,  which  lessen  the  worth 
of  the  person  ...  we  were  a  most  useful 
people,  a  happier  people  when  we  had  each 
man  hitching  his  wagon  to  a  star.  Too  long 
now  have  we  said  "Search  not  the  skies  for 
opportunity,  lower  your  head  and  seek  se- 
curity close  at  hand."  ...  In  place  of  this  we 
(Klwanians)  must  have  a  high  goal,  to  lift 
the  heart  and  set  the  soul  to  dreaming — a 
goal  which  will  impel  us  to  besiege  and  bat- 
ter those  forces  which  would  destroy  us  .  .  . 
When  man  feels  himself  a  cog  In  a  wheel, 
a  number,  he  shoots  his  own  morals,  blasts 
his  own  morale  ...  we  make  of  ourselves  a 
pygmy  people  when  we  content  ourselves 
with  less  than  our  best  ...  As  never  before, 
we  in  Kiwanis  must  build  the  sovereignty, 
the  dignity,  the  worth,  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability of  the  individual. 

Those  thoughts,  and  some  below,  are 
taken  from  the  Kiwanis  50th  anniver- 
sary address  by  the  then  president  of 
Kiwanis  International,  Edward  B.  Moy- 
lan,  Miami.  Surely  they  apply  to  the  work 
of  the  American  home  in  a  day  when, 
after  being  advised  for  years  that  "The 
family  that  prays  together  stays  to- 
gether," some  of  our  public  counsellors 
are  also  urging  us.  as  I  heard  just  this 
week,  "The  family  that  eats  together, 
stays  together."  They  point  up  the  ever- 
alert  wisdom  of  Kiwanis,  and  Freedoms 
Poimdation,  which  several  years  ago  had 
some  13,000  programs  to  promote  family 
prayer  at  meals,  and  family  church  at- 
tendance. This  year  the  need  is  greater, 
the  problems  more  acute.  Fittingly  the 
program  is,  if  possible,  even  more  funda- 
mental, touching  the  family  at  home, 
asking  family  members  to  pause,  consider 
themselves  and  their  intra-family  rela- 
tionships, and  plan  their  own  celebra- 
tion there,  in  the  home.  Kiwanis  has  been 
said  to  have  the  most  inspiring  ideal 
known,  second  only  to  the  Christian  ideal 
of  which  it  may  be  counted  a  part.  Home 
and  family  are  surely  vital  to  that  ideal. 

The  men  who  foimded  Kiwanis  in  De- 
troit in  1915  wanted  a  name  more  mean- 
ingful than  the  wordy  titles  in  vogue  at 
the  time,  for  a  club  which  they  foresaw 
as  a  vital  local  group  with  a  potential  top 
membership  of  5.000.  The  name  they  dis- 
covered is  quite  as  apt  now  that  Kiwanis 
International,  In  39  countries,  lists  not 
5,000  members  but  more  than  5,000  clubs 
with  nearly  300,000  members.  The  motto 
derived  from  the  name  is  quite  as  appro- 
priate for  Family  Reunion  Simday,  Au- 
gust 13,  1972,  as  it  is  for  the  organization 


itself.  "Kiwanis"  is  taken  from  "Nun 
Kee-wan-nis,"  a  phrase  of  the  Otchipew 
Indian  tribe  which,  freely  translated,  is 
"We  enjoy  trading,  we  find  joy  in  shar- 
ing our  talents."  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
name  Kiwanis,  and  of  the  Kiwanis  motto, 
"We  build." 

"To  buUd"  U  Instinctive.  Intrinsic,  and 
Innate  .  .  .  buUding  is  essential  to  progress. 
It  is  equaUy  essential  to  preservation.  The 
ancient  Noah  was  Intrusted  to  "build  an  ark 
to  the  saving  of  hU  household."  That  mili- 
tant, missionary  apostle  of  the  early  church, 
Paul,  used  building  as  the  criterion  for  Judg- 
ing every  social  indulgence.  He  said:  "Does 
buUdlng  edify?  Does  It  build  up?"  .  .  .  Be- 
cause buUding  is  so  basic  to  human  nature, 
poets  have  used  this  analog>'  to  express  all 
kinds  of  development. 

Here  again  I  quote  from  Edward  Moy- 
lan's  address.  Are  all  Americans  building 
homes — not  houses,  homes?  A  house  re- 
quires a  contractor,  and  many  craftsmen. 
A  home  is  built  by  parents,  often — of 
necessity — by  one  parent.  A  contempo- 
rary child  psychologist  says: 

One  trouble  with  children  is  that  they  all 
have  mothers  and  fathers,  but  some  of  them 
do  not  have  parents. 

If  they  have  real  parents  working  at 
the  most  important  job  on  this  our  earth, 
children  will  have  real  homes,  be  they  the 
poorest  places  of  only  a  room  or  two. 

Said  Josiah  Holland: 

Home  In  one  form  or  another  Is  the  great 
object  of  life. 

The  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover  wrote  in  an 
article,  "What  I  Would  Tell  a  Son," 
which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  Fam- 
ily Weekly: 

Above  all,  I  would  teach  him  to  tell  the 
truth  .  .  .  Truth  telling,  I  have  found.  Is 
the  key  to  responsible  citizenship.  The  thou- 
sands of  criminals  I  have  seen  In  40  years  of 
law  enforcement  have  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: every  single  one  was  a  liar. 

Of  parents,  we  are  told  many  things 
worth  recalling.  Said  Theodore  Hesburgh, 
college  president,  of  fathers : 

The  most  Important  thing  a  father  can  do 
for  his  children  Is  to  love  their  mother. 

On  mothers  and  motherhood,  I  take 
particular  plecisure  in  quoting  May  Roper 
Coker,  of  Hartsville,  in  my  own  State  of 
South  Carolina,  who  said,  on  being 
named  Mother  of  the  Year  some  years 
ago: 

I  never  thought  that  you  should  be  re- 
warded for  the  greatest  privilege  of  life. 

The  American  ideal-come-true  was 
once  the  boy,  or  girl,  who  came  from  a 
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real  home,  no  matter  how  deprived  the 
neighborhood,  to  work  his  or  her  way 
to  success,  fulfillment,  happiness,  service 
to  others.  What  happened  to  that  dream? 
I  believe  Tt  is  still  working  well.  But  you 
do  not 'see  it  in  the  headlines  often.  And 
many  seem  to  have  lost  faith  in  it. 

We  should  all  be  grateful  to  Kiwanis 
International  and  to  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge  for  their  creative, 
farseeing  vision  and  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  family,  and  for  bringing  into  focus 
once  again  that  universal  ideal  of  the 
home  that  is  a  home,  however  humble — 
and  for  reminding  us  that  it  is  not  too 
late  for  each  of  us  to  hitch  his  wagon 
to  a  star  if  it  has  somewhere  along  the 
line  beconie  disconnected.  Their  efforts 
deserve  all  the  support  we  can  possibly 
give  them.  I  urge  you  to  celebrate  Family 
Reunion  Day  on  Sunday  in  the  way  you 
find  best  for  you.  Be  sure,  too,  to  listen 
and  watch  for  the  radio  and  TV  an- 
nouncements of  the  day  to  be  made  by 
Bob  Hope,  the  1972  national  chairman. 

As  a  member  of  Kiwanis  in  my  city 
of  Greenville.  S.C.  I.  for  one.  am  proud 
to  salute  both  of  the  sponsoring  organi- 
zations, and  to  offer  them  any  assistance 
I  can  give  to  this  truly  noble  work. 


THE  SICK  ( ? )  SCX:iETY 


HON.  URRY  WINN,  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  read  in  the  August  3,  1972. 
issue  of  the  Silver  City  Record,  an  edi- 
torial which  pointed  to  the  admirable  as- 
pects of  American  life.  Too  often,  as  the 
author  stated,  we  fail  to  do  this. 

While  we  must  not  be  blind  to  the 

many  problems  confronting  our  Nation, 

we    should    nonetheless    proclaim    with 

pride  the  accomplishments  of  our  people. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  reading 

this: 

TheSick(?)  Society 

Oloom  purveyors  love  to  call  the  United 
States  the  "sick"  society.  Because  the  U.S. 
fails  to  measure  up  to  their  Utopian  stand- 
ards, they  claim  that  revolutionary  changes 
are  necessary.  Hardly  ever  do  they  mention 
some  of  the  benefits  of  living  In  this  nation. 

We  have  the  highest  living  standard  In  the 
world.  Our  national  Income  equals  that  of 
the  next  six  highest  nations  combined.  While 
half  of  the  world  subsists  on  $100  per  capita 
Income  a  year,  the  U.S.  enjoys  an  average  of 
$3600.  Even  the  highly  developed  West  Euro- 
pean nations  have  per  capita  Incomes  of  only 
about  $1600.  Russians,  living  In  an  alleged 
"workers'  paradise,"  average  $800  a  year. 

A  mere  six  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion lives  In  the  U.S.  Yet.  It  graduates  as 
many  from  high  school  as  all  the  nations  In 
the  world  combined.  We  also  have  more  col- 
lege graduates  than  the  total  of  all  the  other 
nations. 

Professional  pessimists  often  cite  the  num- 
ber of  American  poor,  some  15  percent  of  our 
population.  But  If  15  percent  are  poor,  85  per- 
cent are  not  poor.  Most  countries  would  be 
pleased  If  they  had  such  low  poverty  figures. 
Many  Americans,  however,  make  a  point  of 
always  looking  at  the  negative  side. 

Adherents  to  the  sick  society  myth  believe 
that  the  good  life  cannot  be  measured  In  ma- 
terial terms  alone.  They  are  correct.  The  VS. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RExVIARKS 

allows  more  personal  freedon>  than  any  other 
nation.  An  American  can  freely  travel  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles.  There  are  no  com- 
missars to  check  papers  at  state  lines,  and 
our  high  standard  of  living  has  given  most 
Americans  enough  wealth  and  leisure  time  to 
afford  the  trip. 

Under  our  capitalist  system,  any  citizen 
can  start  the  enterprise  he  wants.  He  has  a 
free  market  In  which  to  dispose  of  his  prod- 
uct. Besides  the  freedom  to  work  where  he 
wants,  an  American  can  worship  where  he 
chooses,  travel  where  he  pleases  and  write 
what  he  wants.  We  have  no  state  regulations 
against  personal  freedoms.  Perhaps  those 
who  call  this  a  sick  society  are  sick. 
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A  BILL  TO  ALLOW  TAX  DEDUCTIONS 
FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  DE- 
PENDENTS 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  allow  a  tax  de- 
duction of  up  to  $400  a  year  or  $200  a 
semester  for  the  education  of  a  depend- 
ent attending  any  primary,  secondary, 
or  higher  educational  institution. 

Financial  crises  are  plaguing  our  non- 
public primary  and  secondary  schools 
and  our  colleges  and  universities.  Enroll- 
ments are  climbing  and  expenses  are 
climbing.  The  result  is  all  too  often  an 
increase  in  tuition  and  various  fees. 

These  increasing  costs  for  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education,  along 
with  increasing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes,  are  making  it  just  about  impossi- 
ble for  low-  and  middle-income  families 
to  exercise  their  right  to  choose  to  send 
a  youngster  to  nonpublic  grade  and  high 
schools,  much  less  send  that  youngster 
on  to  college. 

I  remain  opposed  to  any  violation  of 
the  first  amendment  and  believe  we 
must  maintain  the  separation  between 
Church  and  state.  And,  of  course.  Fed- 
eral assistance  all  too  often  proves  to  be 
a  double-edged  sword. 

However,  if  this  is  truly  the  Nation  I 
believe  it  is — a  nation  where  there  is 
unity  without  uniformity  and  diversity 
without  division,  then  we  must  find  prac- 
tical means  to  assist  the  parents  of  non- 
public schoolchildren.  We  must  seek  and 
find  constitutional  ways  to  protect  the 
rights  of  parents  to  freedom  of  choice  in 
education. 

Indeed,  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation is  one  of  our  most  important  goals. 
An  Integral  part  of  this  goal,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  survival  of  nonpublic 
schools  in  this  land. 

This  tax  deduction  proposal  will  not 
challenge  or  destroy  the  significance  of 
public  education.  I  believe  this  proposal 
is  equitable,  will  be  workable,  will  be  con- 
stitutional, and  will  fulfill  our  obligation 
to  those  parents  who  are  trying  to  fur- 
nish their  children  with  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

Indeed,  we  must  provide  this  much 
needed  tax  relief  to  the  lower-  and  mid- 
dle-income taxpayer  who  is  shouldering 
the  ever-increasing  burden  of  providing 
for  the  education  of  his  own  children  as 


well  as  for  all  the  children  across  the 
country.  And,  the  economic  benefit  will 
improve  both  public  and  nonpublic  sec- 
tors. In  our  search  for  new  methods  of 
school  financing,  this  type  of  legislation 
is  necessary  and  appropriate.  And,  I  am 
confident  this  search  will  continue  to 
receive  broad  bipartisan  support. 


RETIREMENT  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  27,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  appear  before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  holding  hearings 
on  retirement  legislation. 

In  my  remarks,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
recent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits warrants  a  review  of  the  benefits  paid 
to  annuitants  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System. 

On  July  12,  1972,  the  Springfield,  Va., 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees  adopted  a  res- 
olution seeking  an  increase  in  anniilties 
to  correspond  to  the  social  security  ad- 
justment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  security  in- 
crease was  20  percent,  but  the  civil 
service  retirees  did  not  ask  for  a  like 
amount.  Rather,  they  asked  for  only  15 
percent,  being  willing  to  accept  the  4.8 
percent  August  first  cost-of-living  in- 
crease as  a  part  of  the  total.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  a  very  definite  need  to  in- 
crease the  annuities  of  low-income  civil 
service  retirees.  The  position  of  the 
Springfield  Chapter  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Federal  Employees 
is  commendably  moderate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  the 
resolution  in  question. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution      Adopted      Unanimously      by 
Springfielo  Chapter,  No.  893 

Wheresis.  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees  has  for  several  years 
sought  relief  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  retirees  and  their  survivors  caught  be- 
tween sharply  rising  living  costs  and  Inade- 
quate annuities,  and 

Whereas,  latest  figures  available  from  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission  show  that 
some  698,000 — more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
900,000  persons  involved — are  now  receiving 
less  than  $300  a  month,  and 

Whereas,  federal  employees  have  made 
larger  contributions  toward  their  annuities 
than  have  those  under  the  Social  Seciirlty 
system  and  also  have  to  pay  income  taxes 
on  their  annuities,  while  those  drawing  So- 
cial Security  benefits  do  not.  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  Springfield  (Va.)  Chap- 
ter, No.  893.  NARFE,  hereby  calls  for  a  15''r 
increase  In  annuities  of  less  than  $500  a 
month  (taking  into  consideration  the  4.8'. 
increase  effective  this  month)  In  accord  with 
the  recognition  of  the  economic  situation  by 
the  Congress  evidenced  In  the  20%  across- 
the-board  Increase  Just  granted  Social  Se- 
curity recipients,  and  that  copies  of  this  re- 
quest for  immediate  action  be  sent  to  the 
Virginia  Federation  of  Chapters  and  the  Na- 
tional OfflCers  of  NARFE  for  further  action 
and  to  Senators  Byrd  and  Spong  and  Repre- 
sentatives Broyhlll  and  Scott  asking  for  their 
early  and  serious  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest. 
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CHAPPIE"  JAMES  SPEAKS  TO 
YOUNG  AMERICANS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  coming  to 
Congress  as  I  do  from  the  very  competi- 
tive world  of  professional  football,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  what  it  is  to  devel- 
op within  our  young  Americans  an  atti- 
tude of  excellence  and  a  commitment  to 
be  the  best,  whatever  the  circumstances 
or  the  handicaps.  In  many  speeches  be- 
fore hundreds  of  young  audiences,  I  have 
sought  to  stress  the  power  of  that  kind  of 
personal  attitude  and  have  attempted 
to  convey  the  idea  that  limitations, 
the  severest  limitations  placed  on  our 
performance  as  individuals,  are  self- 
imposed — doubt,  fear,  and  skepticism. 

The  history  of  all  professions — sports, 
business,  government,  whatever — are  re- 
plete with  instances  of  persons  overcom- 
ing great  handicaps  to  achieve  success. 
In  this  era,  in  this  country,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  struggles  being  faced  by 
some  of  our  citizens  is  the  struggle  to 
overcome  what  should  not  be,  but  never- 
theless remains,  the  handicap  of  race. 
The  14th  amendment  and  scores  of  anti- 
discrimination laws  have  not  eliminated 
the  sad  and  very  real  fact  that  discrimi- 
nation remains  a  handicap  to  success. 

To  all  Americans,  and  black  Americans 
particularly,  I  bring  to  your  attention 
the  remarks  of  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  James, 
Jr.,  USAF.  In  more  eloquent  terms  than 
I,  "Chappie"  James  describes  the  dedica- 
tion, the  perseverance,  and  the  "never 
give  up  attitude"  which  brings  success  no 
matter  the  handicap.  This  personal  at- 
titude has  brought  to  him  the  position 
of  highest  ranking  black  officer  in  the 
U.S.  military. 

I  greatly  admire  his  personal  achieve- 
ments and  commend  him  on  his  promo- 
tion to  major  general  in  the  USAF.  His 
remarks  give  hope  and  encouragement  to 
all  Americans,  particularly  those  black 
Americans  who  at  times  find  themselves 
without  hope;  General  James  is  a  case- 
study  in  the  power  of  a  "never  take  no 
attitude." 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  25,  1972] 
Notable  and  Quotable 

Air  Force  Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  ("Chappie") 
James,  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  public 
affairs,  a  noted  fighter  pilot  and  one  of  the 
highest-ranking  black  military  officers.  In  re- 
marks at  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals: 

My  young  life  was  filled  with  orders,  ad- 
vice and  encouragement. 

I  was  told  to  eliminate  one  by  one  all  the 
reasons  some  bigot  might  say  I  was  not  capa- 
ble of  standing  beside  him  or  deserving  of 
equal  opportunity.  If  he  says  you  are  dirty, 
make  sure  you  are  clean.  If  he  says  you  steal, 
make  sure  you  don't. 

If  he  says  you  are  dumb,  make  sure  you 
learn.  If  he  says  you  are  scared,  make  sure 
you  are  brave,  my  son.  And  if  there  ever 
comes  a  time  to  fight  for  your  country,  don't 
you  run  away  and  bide. 

And  don't  you  ever,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation  or  the  Invitation,  turn  your  back 
on  your  God  or  your  country  or  that  flag. 
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Remember,  they  said,  you  are  not  African. 
You  are  an  American  and  this  is  your  land. 
Many  of  those  who  will  suggest  you  go  back 
to  Africa  cannot  trace  their  ancestors  in  this 
country  as  far  back  as  you  can  trace  youw. 

This  is  your  nation  and  don't  you  get  so 
busy  practicing  your  right  to  dissent  that  you 
forget  your  responsibility  to  contribute.  If  she 
has  ills  you  hold  her  hand  until  she  is  well 
and  then  v/ork  for  constructive  change  with- 
in the  system. 

Let  your  own  contribution  to  the  problMOs 
of  your  race  be  a  by-product  of  your  achieve- 
ment In  your  chosen  field.  You  will  prosper  in 
proportion  to  your  contribution  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Remember  that  with  the  heritage  of  being 
an  American  goes  the  responsibility  for  devel- 
oping that  heritage  and  passing  it  on  to  your 
kids  In  better  shape  than  you  got  it. 

Don't  stop  to  argue  with  the  ignoramus  on 
the  street  who  calls  you  nigger.  You  don't 
have  time.  Press  on.  Perform.  Perform.  Excel. 
Excel.  And  when  you  drive  back  by  In  the 
limousine  of  success,  that  ignoramus  will 
still  be  standing  there  on  the  corner  wrapped 
in  his  hate. 

The  power  of  excellence  Is  overwhelming. 
It  is  always  in  demand  and  nobody  cares 
about  its  color. 


THE  DAILY  IBERIAN— A  NEWSPAPER 
THAT  CARES 


HON.  PATRICK  T.  CAFFERY 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  CAFFERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
top  of  the  front  page  of  each  day's  edi- 
tion, the  Daily  Iberian  in  New  Iberia, 
La.,  carries  the  motto.  "Good  communi- 
ties are  the  result  of  citizens  who  care." 
This  is  a  statement  with  which  no  man 
will  find  quarrel,  but  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  expand  urxjn  that  by  add- 
ing that  a  community's  life  is  enriched 
and  enlivened  when  it  has  the  benefit 
of  a  newspaper  that  cares. 

As  a  regular  reader,  I  know  that  the 
Daily  Iberian  is  a  newspaper  whose  con- 
cern and  affection  for  the  area  it  serves 
is  manifest  daily  in  its  superb  chronicl- 
ing of  events  and  personalities  in  New 
Iberia  and  the  entire  Iberia  Parish  area. 

Its  publisher,  M.  A.  "Red"  Wolcott, 
long  ago  won  my  respect  as  well  as  the 
respect  of  his  other  readers  and  his  col- 
leagues, as  a  journalist  of  unimpeachable 
fairness  and  integrity. 

He  and  his  enterprising  staff  do  in- 
deed keep  New  Iberia  apprised  of  nation- 
al and  international  developments,  but, 
more  Importantly,  they  have  never  lost 
sight  of  a  newspaper's  premier  obligation 
to  keep  its  readers  abreast  of  develop- 
ments and  personalities  in  the  immedi- 
ate area.  This  is  done  not  only  through 
the  Iberian,  but  also  through  the  weekly 
Enterprise,  which  covers  £u;tivlties  in 
Jeanerette,  some  15  miles  to  the  east. 

The  Daily  Iberian  news  columns  are 
objective,  its  editorial  comment  always 
fair  and  informed.  Red  Wolcott  is  not 
afraid  to  call  things  as  he  views  them, 
but,  because  he  is  neither  driven  by  mal- 
ice nor  encumbered  by  blind  ideology,  his 
career  holds  lessons  for  other,  more  her- 
alded members  of  the  journalism  profes- 
sion. 
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Too  i-arely,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  stop  for 
a  moment  to  observe  and  appreciate 
those  institutions  in  our  own  communi- 
ties whose  guiding  principles  are  service 
to  the  people.  The  Daily  Iberian  is  one 
such  medium  that  has  met  this  obliga- 
tion well  and  is  continuing  to  do  so.  Not 
merely  because  it  is  my  hometown  news- 
paper, I  am  proud  to  commend  its 
achievements  to  the  Members  of  this 
body. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NICHOLAS 
COPERNICUS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1973,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
500th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Nicholas  Copernicus,  the  great 
Polish  scientist  and  father  of  mod- 
em astronomy.  The  Copernican  revolu- 
tion, which  placed  the  sun — rather  than 
the  earth — at  the  center  of  the  then- 
known  universe,  provided  the  basic  foun- 
dations for  development  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  has  finally  enabled  man  to 
break  the  bonds  which  held  him  to  this 
little  spaceship,  earth,  and  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe.  Thus,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  debt  that  we  owe  to 
Copernicus,  and  as  a  fitting  tribute  to 
him,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  named  the  astro- 
nomical satellite  which  it  will  launch 
from  Cape  Kennedy  this  month  in  his 
honor. 

The  Copernicus  satellite  will  orbit  for  1 
year,  collecting  scientific  data  on  ultra- 
violet and  X-ray  emissions  which  hold 
vital  clues  to  the  composition,  density, 
and  nature  of  the  celestial  bodies  from 
which  they  originate.  It  will  carry  ex- 
periments designed  by  University  Col- 
lege, London,  as  well  as  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  the  data  collected  will  be 
shared  by  Polish  and  other  scientists 
throughout  the  world,  in  an  internation- 
al exchange  of  good  will  and  technical 
ir  formation. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  can  take 
great  pride  in  the  Copernican  heritage 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  the  science 
and  technology  of  today.  In  the  500  years 
since  Copernicus  was  born,  man  has 
taken  many  strides  toward  discovering 
the  secrets  of  the  universe,  but  it  was 
Copernicus  who  pointed  the  way.  Fur- 
thermore, he  made  and  published  his  dis- 
coveries in  an  age  when  knowledge  was 
bound  by  rigid  dogma,  and  thus  he  sym- 
bolizes for  us  the  Polish  heritage  of  dedi- 
cation to  individual  liberty  and  intellect- 
ual freedom.  It  was  that  same  dedication 
to  freedom  that  drew  Pulaski  and  Ko- 
sciusko to  America  to  join  our  fight  for 
independence. 

Thus,  I  am  pleased  and  honored  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  pajdng  tribute  to 
Nicholas  Copernicus,  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  and  humanists  of  all  times, 
and  in  hailing  the  U.S.  contribution  in 
honor  of  the  worldwide  celebration  of 
the  500th  year  aniversary  of  his  birth. 
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A  PROFESSIONAL  VIEW  OF  DES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate over  DES,  the  hormone  used  to  in- 
duce faster  growth  in  cattle,  has  aroused 
much  heated  controversy.  Some  of  it  is 
informed  and  based  on  scientific  evi- 
dence; much  of  it  unfortunately  relies 
on  distortion  and  scare  tactics  to  mar- 
'  shal  the  weight  of  public  opinion  against 
this  important  economic  aid  to  the  beef 
industry  and  the  consumer.  When  the 
smoke  of  battle  clears — which  may  not 
be  for  months — those  who  advocate  and 
those  who  oppose  the  ban  recently  im- 
posed by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion on  DES  in  cattle  feed  will  still  have 
to  deal  with  the  facts. 

The  cattle  raisers'  defense  of  DES 
deserves  an  open-minded  hearing,  and 
there  could  be  no  better  forum  for  rea- 
sonable deliberations  on  this  Issue  than 
the  proceedings  of  this  body.  On  Friday, 
August  11,  the  Beef  Business  Bulletin, 
a  responsible  spokesman  for  the  Industry, 
will  publish  the  following  editorial.  It 
contains  a  concise  and  sensible  simima- 
tlon  of  the  principal  arguments  against 
a  blanket  ban  on  DES  and  for  a  rational 
reform  of  the  law  requiring  it.  This 
article  should  be  read  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  professional's 
view  of  the  current  controversy  over 
DES. 

EDrroRiAL  Prom  Beef  Business  Bulletin 
The  beef  cattle  Industry  Is  deeply  disap- 
pointed with  the  decision  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  ban  the  use  of  DES 
In  cattle  feeds  effective  January  1.  1973.  This 
move  Is  particularly  hard  to  take  because 
only  two  weeks  ago  authoritative  representa- 
tives of  PDA  and  others  told  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommltt«e  there  was  no  solid  evi- 
dence that  residues  of  any  estrogen,  such  as 
DES  in  beef  livers,  is  even  remotely  related 
to  cancer  In  humans. 

This  FDA  action  Is  but  another  In  the 
series  deriving  from  the  Inflexible,  although 
well-Intended,  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
Delaney  Clause  of  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act.  This  much-misunderstood  clause 
defles  reality  and  prevents  the  exercise  of 
sound  scientific  Judgment.  It  is  dangerous 
because  It  demands  black-or-whlte  Judg- 
ments which,  as  any  competent  scientist 
will  affirm,  simply  cannot  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  present  knowl- 
edge. 

Some  "consumer  advocates"  have,  of  course, 
claimed  that  the  Delaney  Clause  Is  a  "model 
consumer  protection  law"  In  that,  once  a  sub- 
stance Is  shown  to  be  carcinogenic  in  labora- 
tory animals,  that  substance  Is  forbidden; 
no  further  scientific  inquiry  is  necessary  be- 
cause Congress  has  decreed  a  ban.  There  is  a 
prevalent  view  among  scientists,  however, 
that  there  are  no-effect  levels  of  all  biologi- 
cally active  materials,  and  that  these  levels 
should  be  considered  In  arriving  at  safety 
determinations. 

The  Delaney  Clause  wt£s  nobly  Intended  to 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  substances  used 
In  foods,  cosmetics,  or  animal  feed  additives 
triggering  human  cancer.  But  with  ultra- 
sensitive assay  techniques  already  available, 
not  to  mention  those  on  the  drawing  boards, 
residues  are  certain  to  be  found  where  once 
we  could  find  no  trace  of  the  suspect  chemi- 
cal. As  these  techniques  are  refined,  minute 
traces  of  "carcinogens"  will  be  found  virtually 
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everywhere  we  look,  bearing  not  the  slightest 
relationship  to  the  public  health  or  safety. 
We  all  should  remember  that  PDA  has  ac- 
knowledged publicly  that  the  residue  levels 
of  DES  found  In  beef  livers,  when  they  are 
found  at  all.  are  Infinitesimal,  comparable  to 
two  seconds  In  32  years. 

All  of  this  underscores  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional data  on  no-effect  levels,  dose-re- 
sponse relationships,  and  benefit-risk  ratios 
which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  bringing 
the  outdated  Delaney  '^lause  into  line  with 
modern  scientific  Judgment.  Even  the  tough- 
est of  the  truly  qualified  public  health  guard- 
ians agree  that  this  short-sighted  law  is 
overue  for  modification.  Until  it  is  altered, 
the  use  of  all  animal  drugs  and  other  agri- 
cultural chemicals  will  be  in  jeopardy,  sub- 
jected to  Irrational  attack  and  possible 
cancellation  of  use  in  utterly  unjustified 
situations. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  20- 
PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  ANNUI- 
TIES PROVIDED  UNDER  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  FUND 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits  met  on  July  27  to 
consider  legislation  that  is  urgently 
needed  by  a  most  Important  segment  of 
our  population — those  retired  Americans 
who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
their  Nation. 

These  Federal  retirees,  their  depend- 
ents and  their  survivors,  basically  rely 
upon  the  annuity  they  receive  each 
month  from  the  Federal  Government. 

In  too  many  cases  that  annuity  is 
cruelly  small. 

Last  year  the  subcommittee  held  a  day 
of  hearings  on  the  problems  confronting 
the  Federal  annuitant.  That  session  was 
notable  in  that  we  of  the  subcommittee 
came  away  with  the  feeling  that  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system  was  sound,  but  needed  some 
review. 

Later,  the  subcommittee  adopted  one 
of  the  main  proposals  brought  forth  at 
the  earlier  hearing  and  amended  the 
bill  to  increase  the  Government's  con- 
tribution of  employee  health  insurance 
to  allow  retirees  who  left  the  Govern- 
ment service  prior  to  1960  a  chance  to 
join  the  Federal  program. 

We  met  with  the  intention  of  hearing 
the  various  proposals  to  increase  Federal 
annuities  to  keep  pace  with  inflation  and 
the  cost  of  living — especially  for  those 
Federal  annuitants  whose  income  is  very 
low. 

The  subcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  representatives  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  public  witnesses  on  the 
merits  of  such  bills  as  H.R.  7805  which 
provides  for  a  graduated  increase  in  Fed- 
eral annuities  so  that  the  lower-income 
group  gains  the  greatest  benefits. 

We  also  heard  testimony  regarding 
H.R.  15973  and  H.R.  15974  which  also 
provide  specific  assistance  to  those  low- 
est on  the  income  scale. 

During  that  hearing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
some   very   informative   testimony   was 
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presented  by  several  Federal  employee 
unions  and  associations.  In  particular, 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Wal- 
ters, president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Federal  Employees,  was 
of  extreme  value  in  spotlighting  many  of 
the  financial  problems  facing  the  Federal 
retiree    today.    I   include   Mr.   Walters' 
very  excellent  statement  at  that  hearing 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement   by    Thomas   G.    Walters,   Pres- 
ident.  National   Association    of   Retired 
Federal     Employees     Before     the     Sub- 
committee on  Retirement  Insurance  and 
Health     BENEFrrs,    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  on  Legislation 
To  Increase  Civil  Service  Annuities  and 
Establish  a  Minimum  Annuity  Amount, 
July  27,   1972 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Sub- 
committee, I  am  Thomas  G.  Walters,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees  (NARFE).  This  Is  our  As- 
sociation's 51st  year  of  Incorporation,  and 
today  we  have  a  membership  of  some  160,- 
000  Federal  retirees  and  survivors,  organized 
Into  some  1100  chapters  throughout  the  fifty 
states,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  mem- 
bers, I  am  appearing  here  today,  on  behalf  of 
NARFE's  entire  membership,  to  urge  this 
Subcommittee  and  the  full  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  act  early  and 
favorably  on  pending  legislation  to  provide 
an  increase  In  Civil  Service  annuities,  and 
to  establish  a  minimum  annuity  for  all  re- 
tirees of  the  Federal  Government  and  their 
survivors.  I  cannot  emphasize  strongly 
enough  the  desperate  need  for  Immediate  ac- 
tion on  such  legislation. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  gn  Aging, 
the  1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
and  various  other  groupts  concerned  with  the 
aged  and  aging,  have  identified  the  Number 
One  problem  facing  this  country's  retirees  as 
"Inadequate  Income".  I  know  for  a  fact,  from 
personal  conversations  and  thousands  of  let- 
ters from  our  members,  that  "Inadequate  In- 
come" Is  certainly  the  major  problem  of  most 
Federal  retirees.  This  need  for  an  annuity  In- 
crease was.  In  fact,  voted  by  the  delegates 
at  our  1970  National  Convention  as  the  "par- 
amount" legislative  aim  In  the  92nd  Con- 
gress. So  far  In  this  Congress,  more  than 
twenty  separate  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced by  our  friends  In  Congress  to  Increase 
ClvU  Service  annuities,  on  the  basis  of  grant- 
ing the  highest  percentage  Increase  to  those 
with  the  present  lowest  annuities.  Many  of 
these  bills  have  been  introduced  by  members 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, such  as  your  bill,  H.R.  7805,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  was  co-sponsored  by  Mr.  Hogan 
of  this  Subcommittee.  We  are  deeply  appreci- 
ative to  each  Member  who  has  sponsored 
this  legislation,  but  otir  problem  now  Is  to 
get  a  good  measure  out  of  this  Committee 
and  onto  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote, 
so  that  we  can  get  a  measure  on  Its  way  to 
the  White  House  before  the  end  of  this  92nd 
Congress.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  today  work- 
ing on  an  emergency  measure. 

There  has  long  been  a  dire  need  for  this 
legislation,  and  the  lack  of  a  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  past,  has  caused  the  financial 
situation  of  many  retirees  to  continually 
worsen.  However,  I  feel  that  the  20  percent 
Increase  recently  enacted  for  Social  Security 
recipients,  has  changed  the  status  of  the  an- 
nuity Increase  from  one  of  dire  need  to  emer- 
gency. 

Though  much  publicity  Is  often  given  to 
the  effect  that  Federal  retirees  receive  good 
retirement  benefits  and  are  riding  on  a  band- 
wagon In  comparison  to  other  retirees,  statis- 
tics prove  this  Is  not  the  case.  You  must  keep 
In  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  many  of  these 
annuitants  retired  a  number  of  years  ago 
when  salaries  were  much  lower  and  the  re- 
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tlrement  computation  formula  much  less 
liberal  than  It  Is  today.  The  annuities  these 
retirees  receive  from  a  career  of  Federal  serv- 
ice Is  simply  not  enough  to  provide  them 
with  adequate  living  Inoomee  In  today's 
economy. 

The  latest  available  statistics  show  that 
some  266,000  retirees  and  survivors  receive 
less  than  $100  per  month;  more  than  496,000 
receive  less  than  $200  per  month;  and  about 
700,000  receive  less  than  $300  per  month. 
These  are  from  a  total  of  approximately 
960,000  survivors  and  annuitants  on  the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  rolls.  In  quoting  such 
statistics  In  the  past,  we  have  often  been 
confronted  with  the  argument  that  the  ma- 
jority of  these  low  income  annuitants  were 
"short  term"  Federal  workers,  who  actually 
only  worked  a  few  years  of  their  careers  In 
the  Government  service,  and  thus  would  not 
be  entitled  to  a  large  annuity. 

We  have  never  agreed  that  this  theory  was 
fully  correct,  and  about  a  year  ago  we  polled 
our  members  to  see  Just  what  the  story  was. 
We  asked  that  our  members  notify  us  If  they 
had  more  than  IS  years  of  service  and  re- 
ceived a  monthly  annuity  of  less  than  $350 
per  month.  The  staff  of  this  Committee  has 
already  seen  the  volume  of  mall  we  received 
on  this  subject,  and  the  Committee  was 
earlier  told  of  many  of  the  Individual  cases 
involved.  I  think  It  Is  worth  pointing  out, 
however,  that  In  the  category  of  persons 
having  more  than  40  years  of  service,  there 
were  cases  reported  of  Incomes  under  $300 
per  month.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
points  out  the  inequity  of  forcing  thousands 
of  career  Federal  employees  to  live  their  re- 
tirement years  on  incomes  which  do  not  cor- 
respond to  today's  living  costs. 

Although  Federal  retirees  do  receive  peri- 
odic cost-of-living  Increases,  these  Increases 
have  no  equalizing  value  In  helping  low  In- 
come annuitants  meet  day  to  day  living  costs, 
as  a  4  percent  Increase  on  a  $100  per  month 
annuity  provides  no  substantial  gain  In  buy- 
ing power.  What  we  need  Is  a  substantial  In- 
crease, especially  In  these  low  annuities,  so 
that  future  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases  will  have 
a  more  realistic  base,  thereby  providing  the 
financial  relief  Intended.  As  one  of  our  low- 
Income  annuitants  recently  put  It,  they  are 
forced  to  buy  food  at  "caviar  prices"  on  "salt 
pork"  pensions.  I  don't  know  anyone,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  does  not  wish  he  had  more 
money,  but  legislation  to  Increase  annuities 
Is  not  Just  fulfilling  a  whimsical  desire  of  re- 
tirees for  additional  money  for  "extras".  It  Is 
fulfilling  a  case  of  reol  need  to  meet  necessary 
costs  for  survival. 

Effective  September  1,  Social  Security  recip- 
ients will  have  their  monthly  pensions  In- 
creased by  20  percent.  I  certainly  do  not 
begrudge  them  this  Increase,  for  I  know  It 
was  needed  and  deserved.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  flirmly  believe,  as  I  know  you  do  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  need  for  such  an  In- 
crease Is  Just  as  great  and  equally  as  de- 
served by  retirees  of  our  own  Government. 
Since  1960.  Social  Security  benefits  have  in- 
creased 65  percent.  During  the  same  period 
of  time,  Civil  Service  annuities  have  Increased 
by  42.7  percent,  a  difference  of  22.3  percent 
less  than  Social  Security. 

Social  Security  has  an  established  Income 
floor,  which  under  the  new  law  Is  $84.60  per 
month.  I  believe  and  firmly  recommend  that 
a  minimum  annuity  level  should  exist  for 
Civil  Service  annuitants  In  like  manner  to 
Social  Security.  I  urge  this  Committee  to 
favorably  recommend  passage  of  legislation 
such  as  HJl.  2187  by  Mr.  O'Konskl  and  HJl. 
4441  by  Mr.  Schwengel,  establishing  a  month- 
ly minimum  annuity  of  $100  per  month  for 
a  single  person  and  $200  per  month  for  a 
couple.  Certainly,  no  Civil  Service  annuitant 
should  receive  less  than  the  minimum  grant- 
ed Social  Security  recipients,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  could,  in  good  conscience, 
vote  against  such  a  measure.  Any  measure 
adopted  along  this  line  should  provide  that 
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minimum  Civil  Service  annuities  never  fall 
below  the  minimum  benefit  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

Another  point  In  comparison  with  Social 
Security,  which  I  should  like  to  call  to  your 
attention  for  action  is  the  percentage  of 
survivor  benefits.  Most  Civil  Service  sur- 
vivors receive  65  percent  of  their  spouses' 
annuities,  while  Social  Security  survivors 
presently  receive  82  >^  percent  of  the  retirees' 
benefits,  and  H.R.  1,  now  pending  Senate  ac- 
tion would  Increase  this  to  100  percent.  In 
our  opinion.  Civil  Service  survivors  should 
be  accorded  equal  annuities  to  those  re- 
ceived by  their  retiree  spouses. 

I  realize  as  well  as  anyone,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  a  cost  factor  Involved  here,  but 
there  Is  also  the  factor  of  human  survival 
and  dignity  Involved.  These  retirees  and  sur- 
vivors are  not  asking  for,  and  do  not  want, 
mere  welfare  handouts,  but  they  did  spend 
their  working  years  In  the  service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — years  ago  when  salaries 
were  much  lower  and  the  working  hours 
much  longer.  The  sincere  dedication  and 
patriotism  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  an- 
nuitants cannot  be  questioned,  and  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  able  to  spend  their  late 
years  free  from  poverty.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
these  annuitants  and  survivors  who  are  suf- 
fering the  most  financially  had  the  least  to 
do  with  today's  Infiatlon.  In  our  rapidly 
changing  society,  It  simply  cannot  be  argued 
that  these  Senior  Citizens  are  receiving  what 
they  were  promised  when  they  went  to  work 
for  the  Federal  Government.  When  I  went 
to  work  for  the  Government  they  told  me 
that  after  so  many  years  of  service  I  would 
be  able  to  retire  on  $100  per  month,  which  I 
thought  would  be  a  wonderful  retirement  In- 
come. I  thank  my  lucky  stars  every  day,  that 
I  don't  have  to  exist  on  such  a  pitiful  sum 
today,  but  there  are  thousands  of  retirees 
who  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  do  have  to  eke 
out  an  existence  on  this  tjrpe  of  Income.  It 
Is  on  their  behalf  that  I  am  pleading  for  a 
substantial  annuity  increase. 

At  this  point.  Chairman  Waldle,  I  should 
like  to  go  on  record  as  being  one  hundred 
percent  In  favor  of  two  bills  you  Introduced 
last  week  to  assist  these  low-Income  annui- 
tants. H.  R.  15973,  would  provide  a  monthly 
annuity  for  all  retirees  and  survivors  of 
$84.50  per  month,  the  same  income  floor 
which  Is  now  granted  Social  Security  bene- 
ficiaries, providing  that  any  Increase  In  the 
Social  Security  minimum  would  automati- 
cally trigger  a  like  Increase  In  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice annuity  floor.  This  bill  would  apply  to 
more  than  145,000  annuitants  and  survivors, 
who  are  presently  receiving  less  than  $84.60 
per  month.  Certainly  no  one  can  object  to 
this  measure  for  It  only  corrects  a  situation 
which  Is  now  putting  Civil  Service  annui- 
tants in  an  inequitable  flnanclal  position 
with  Social  Security  recipients. 

The  second  bill  which  I  sun  endorsing  Is 
H.  R.  15974,  which  would  provide  a  $20  per 
month  Increase  to  most  annuitants  below  the 
$200  per  month  level,  by  granting  a  flat  $20 
per  month  Increase  to  those  now  receiving 
less  than  $181  per  month,  and  a  propor- 
tionately lower  Increase  for  those  In  the  $181 
to  $199  per  month  bracket,  whatever  figure 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  them  to  a  level 
of  $200  per  month.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
any  one  receiving  less  than  $200  i>er  month 
Is  In  dire  need  of  flnanclal  assistance,  and 
though  It  Is  rather  frightening  to  know.  It 
Is  a  fact  that  some  448,000  retirees  and  sur- 
vivors today  receive  less  than  $200  per  month 
and  would  thus  beneflt  from  the  provisions 
of  H.  R.  16974. 1  urge  this  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  Committee  to  prompitly  give  these 
two  bills  a  favorable  report. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  after 
these  hearings  have  been  concluded,  the  Sub- 
committee and  Its  staff  could  come  forth 
with  a  clean  bill  which  would  Incorporate 
the  provisions  of  HJt.  16973  and  Hit.  15074. 
along  with  provision  for  an  equitable  gradu- 
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ated  scale  Increase  In  annuities  of  more  than 
$200  per  month,  with  the  greatest  Increase 
being  In  the  lower  annuities  and  graduating 
to  a  smaller  percentage  Increase  In  the  pres- 
ent higher  annuities.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished along  the  lines  of  H.  R.  7805. 

I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  to  this 
Subcommittee  and  the  entire  Congress  the 
real  and  basic  need  of  today's  elderly  retirees 
for  a  substantial  Increase  In  all  annuities. 
NARFE  will  cooperate  In  any  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  sec  equitable  legislation  enacted  to 
provide  these  former  Government  employees 
financial  relief.  The  need  Is  there  and  the 
time  for  action  Is  NOW! 

There  Is  no  question  but  what  our  para- 
mount aim  is  to  secure  an  Increase  for  all 
annuitants,  but  there  are  several  other  mat- 
ters I  would  like  to  call  to  this  Subcommit- 
tee's attention  for  early  consideration.  Of 
major  concern  to  thoxisands  of  our  members 
Is  the  fact  that  a  retiree  Is  forced  to  take  a 
percentage  reduction  In  his  annuity  to  pro- 
vide survivor  benefits,  but  If  predeceased  by 
the  designated  survivor,  this  reduction  Is  still 
withheld  and  a  new  survivor  cannot  be 
named,  unless  the  retiree  remarries  and  a 
second  spouse  Is  available  to  receive  the 
survivor  benefits. 

Though  the  provisions  of  the  Second 
Spouse  Act,  allowing  the  naming  of  a  second 
wife  or  husband  as  beneficiary,  has  bene- 
fitted thousands  of  siirvlvors  and  potential 
survivors.  It  remains  that  many  retirees  do 
not  remarry  after  the  death  of  the  desig- 
nated survivor.  That  these  annuitants  should 
have  to  continue  to  pay  a  reduction  for  a 
benefit  which  will  never  be  derived  is,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  a  gross  Inequity  In  the  re- 
tirement law,  and  one  which  deserves  Im- 
mediate attention  and  correction  by  the 
Congress.  Pending  bills,  such  as  H.R.  3617, 
HJl.  7806  and  others,  would  correct  this  In- 
equity. I  trust  that  due  consideration  will 
be  afforded  this  legislative  need. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  a  situation 
which  has  caused  undue  hardship  to  many 
survivors  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
corrected.  There  were  some  retirees  who  did 
not  elect  a  survivor  annuity  at  the  time  of 
retirement  because  they  did  not  feel  they 
could  exist  on  the  annuities  they  would  re- 
ceive after  the  survivor  reduction.  Most  of 
these  persons  are  the  older  retirees  who  re- 
tired years  ago  when  annuities  were  much 
lower  and  the  percentage  reduction  for  sur- 
vivor benefits  much  larger  than  today's.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  this  situation 
could  be  corrected  equitably  by  giving  them 
a  second  opportunity  to  designate  a  sur- 
vivor, provided  they  make  this  election  with- 
in a  gilven  period  of  time,  such  as  January 
through  December  1973,  or  such  a  time 
period. 

I  should  also  like  to  recommend  that  two 
limitation  dates  In  the  present  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Laws  be  eliminated,  so  that  we 
eliminate  discriminating  between  various 
survivors  because  of  the  date  they  remarried, 
or  the  date  they  lost  their  spouses.  The  first 
date  I  should  like  to  see  eliminated  from  the 
law  is  July  18,  1966,  contained  In  Sec.  206  of 
PIj.  91-93.  Survivor  annuitants  who  remar- 
ried after  that  date  are  allowed  to  continue 
their  survivor  annuities,  but  those  who  re- 
married before  that  date  are  penalized  by  the 
loss  of  their  survivor  annuity.  I  believe  this 
Is  nothing  more  than  plain  and  simple  dis- 
crimination, and  deserves  to  be  corrected. 

The  second  date  which  I  should  like  to  see 
eliminated  Is  the  January  8,  1971  date  In  the 
Second  Spouse  Law,  Pi.  91-668.  In  order  for 
a  second  spouse  to  receive  survivor  benefits 
under  this  law,  the  annuitant  had  to  be  liv- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  bills  enactment, 
namely  January  8,  1971.  Therefore,  many 
second  spouses  whose  retiree  husbands  had 
died  before  that  date  were  left  without  any 
survivor  benefits,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
husbands  had  been  paying  the  survivor  re- 
duction for  years  before  their  deaths.  Tbe 
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date  of  the  husband's  deatb  does  uot  change 
a  survivor's  need  for  retirement  Income,  but 
these  second  spouse  widows,  whose  husbands 
died  before  the  Second  Spouse  Law  was  en- 
acted, are  now  left  without  any  annuity 
benefits.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  limit- 
ing date  should  be  eliminated  from  PX.  91- 
658. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  on  numerous  occa- 
sions urged  Congress  to  give  equal  tax  treat- 
ment to  Civil  Service  annuitants,  who  are 
presently  taxed  on  their  entire  annuity  In- 
come, while  Social  Security  and  Railroad  Re- 
tirement benefits  are  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  Tax.  I  know  that  this  Subcommittee 
can  not  legislate  on  this  particular  Issue,  but 
I  do  urge  the  Members  here  today  to  use 
their  Influence  with  Members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  urging  them  to 
give  this  correcting  legislation  due  consld- 
ecatlon.  It  Is  Impossible  for  any  of  us  to 
understand  why  our  Qovernment  pensions 
are  taxed  by  the  Federal  CJtovernment  and 
others  are  not.  We  only  ask  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  and  consideration  of  our 
plight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Items  which  I  have 
covered  here  today  are  some  of  the  most  glar- 
ing Inequities  in  the  ClvU  Service  Retire- 
ment Law,  which  our  Association  believes 
should  be  corrected  by  the  92nd  Congress. 
I  am  sure  you  realize  that  because  of  age. 
thousands  of  annuitants  and  survivors  who 
are  alive  today,  will  not  be  here  next  year. 
BO  the  need  for  correcting  measures  In  retiree 
legislation  are  needed  today,  as  tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 

I  thank  this  Conunlttee  for  the  beneficial 
legislation  you  have  advocated  and  bad  en- 
acted for  ua  In  the  past,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  when  the  92nd  Congress  Is  adjourned. 
there  will  be  other  laws  to  assist  retirees  on 
the  statute  books,  especially  a  good  law  to 
Increase  ClvU  Service  annuities,  for  this  Is 
certainly  our  foremost  need  at  the  present.  I 
should  be  happy  to  work  with  Members  of 
this  Conunlttee  and  your  staff.  In  an  attempt 
to  work  out  equitable.  Just  legislation  which 
will  benefit  retirees  and  their  survivors. 

This  bearing  today  has  special  meaning  to 
me,  as  It  is  to  advocate  the  enactment  of 
annuity  Increase  legislation  for  which  we 
have  worked  so  long;  but  it  is  also  a  rather 
nostalgic  time  for  me,  because  after  34  years 
on  Capitol  Hill,  working  for  better  living  and 
working  conditions  for  Federal  employees  and 
retirees,  this  is  probably  my  last  official  ap- 
pearance before  a  Congressional  Committee. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  last  hearing  was  before 
the  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Committee, 
because  It  Is  here  that  I  have  spent  ;he  most 
time  testifying  and  receiving  coimsel  from 
past  and  present  Committee  Members.  There 
Is  no  question  but  what  working  and  finan- 
cial conditions  of  Oovernment  employees  and 
retirees  have  greatly  Improved  over  the  past 
34  years,  and  I  like  to  think  that  I  was  some- 
what Instrumental  In  having  some  of  these 
improvements  brought  about.  My  greatest 
hope,  however,  Is  for  the  future,  and  I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  all  annuitants  and  sur- 
vivors can  live  their  retirement  years  free 
from  undue  financial  hardship.  The  legisla- 
tion discussed  here  today  would  go  a  long  way 
in  making  this  hope  a  reality. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  the  courteous  treat- 
ment, words  of  wisdom  and  friendship  which 
have  been  extended  to  me  over  the  past  34 
years.  I  shall  always  be  personally  thankful 
for  the  opportunities  and  experiences  which 
have  been  mine  in  working  with  you  and  the 
members  of  your  3fflclent  stafis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  attempt 
to  answer  any  questions  you  or  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  as  a  result  of  that 
hearing,  the  Subcommittee  wUl  be  able  to 
meet  and  present  a  fair  and  equitable  bUl 
that  wUl  give  Federal  retirees  an  even  break. 
The  Congress  has  not  granted  an  actual 
Increase  In  Federal  annuities  since  1961,  al- 
though cost  of  living  Increases  have  been 
given.  However,  even  those  cost  of  living  In- 
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creases  have  not  really  benefited  the  lower 
Income  retiree. 

In  approving  the  recent  20  percent  Increase 
in  Social  Security  benefits,  the  President 
pointed  the  direction  for  Congress  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  annuitant. 

In  view  of  the  President's  action  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  mandate  sim- 
ilar action  for  civil  service  annuitants. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  same 
factors  that  justified  the  20-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  apply 
to  those  Americans  who  dedicated  their 
careers  to  serving  the  public  and  their 
government.  It  would  be  an  outrage  to 
exclude  those  persons  from  a  deserved 
increase  in  benefits  which  is  vitally  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  increased  demands 
of  our  inflationary  economy. 

I  expect  favorable  congressional  action 
on  this  legislation  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
am  hopeful  of  administration  approval 
as  well. 


Aiigust  9,  1972 


INDIANA  DUNES  PARK:    A  LEGACY 
OF  LETHARGY 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  introducing  leg- 
islation providing  for  a  $4.6  million  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore. 

After  years  of  hard  work  by  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  Congress  in  1966  author- 
ized the  development  of  the  Nation's 
first  major  urban  national  park.  Eight 
years  later  we  are  still  hearing  excuses 
from  the  National  Park  Service  why  the 
park  has  not  been  developed.  After 
spending  nearly  $28  million  to  purchase 
50  miles  of  shoreline  between  Chicago 
and  Michigan  City,  the  public  has  only 
limited  use  of  the  park.  Six  years  after 
creation  of  the  park,  there  are  still  no 
lifeguards,  no  restrooms,  and  no  tours  of 
the  historic  dunes. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  National  Park 
Service  did  not  budget  a  single  dollar  for 
development  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

Under  the  5 -year  plan  established  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  $2.5  mil- 
lion was  ;o  be  spent  in  fiscal  year  1973  to 
build  roads,  parking,  trails,  picnic  sites, 
and  other  facilities  at  the  Dimes  park. 
But  when  Congress  received  the  budget 
request  of  the  Park  Service,  it  contained 
only  $1.2  million  for  this  purpose.  Fortu- 
nately the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee responded  to  the  pleas  of  Con- 
gressmen from  the  Great  Lakes  area,  and 
increased  the  funds  for  development  to 
$2.3  million. 

So  far  the  administration's  legacy  of 
parks  looks  more  like  a  legacy  of 
lethargy. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  prodding,  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the  In- 
diana Dimes  National  Lakeshore  become 
a  reality  for  the  millions  of  residents  in 
the  niinols-Indiana  area  met  with  Mr. 
George  Hartzog,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional  Park   Service,   to   discuss   three 


problem  areas.  First,  we  were  concerned 
about  the  serious  erosion  of  the  natural 
dunes  aggravated  by  the  construction  of 
a  breakwater  near  Michigan  City.  Sec- 
ond, we  sought  a  commitment  for  prompt 
oflBcial  dedication  of  the  new  park.  And 
third,  we  asked  the  administration  to 
support  legislation  I  have  cosponsored 
to  expand  the  park's  borders  to  include 
areas  omitted  by  the  original  authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr.  Hartzog  was  pessimistic  about  the 
likelihood  of  obtaining  funds  to  protect 
the  dunes  from  erosion.  He  further 
doubted  that  the  adn^nistration  would 
support  expansion  of  the  park.  And  on 
the  third  point,  he  said  he  hoped  that 
formal  dedication  could  take  place  next 
year.  / 

The  one  positive  note  to  emerge  from 
the  meeting  was  Mr.  Hartzog's  promise 
that  the  Park  Service  would  support 
legislation  increasing  the  authorization 
for  funds  to  develop  the  park,  so  that  de- 
velopment work  could  proceed  more 
quickly.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator 
Stevenson,  in  introducing  legislation  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
our  prodding  has  paid  off  and  that  formal 
dedication  of  the  park  has  now  been 
scheduled  for  September  8. 

I  am  hopeful  that  after  6  years  of 
lethargy  and  bureaucratic  delay,  we  are 
finally  on  the  way  to  developing  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore  to  its 
full  potential. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  HOMER  PHILLIPS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF   MISSOXTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  gov- 
ernmental system  works  because  of  the 
untiring  and  unselfish  efforts  of  loyal 
and  dedicated  men  and  women  in  each 
of  our  political  p>arties.  Such  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  was  Mr.  Homer  Phillips  of 
Macon,  Mo.,  who  died  August  7,  1972. 

He  was  a  county  oflQcial  for  16  years, 
and  a  party  leader  all  his  life. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  own 
community,  Missouri,  and  the  Nation. 
Some  details  of  his  career  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  article  in  the  Macon 
Chronicle-Herald : 

Mb.  Homes  Phh-lips 

Mr.  Phillips  was  born  May  25,  1912,  at 
AuUsvllle,  the  son  of  S.  P.  and  Gabriella 
Harrison  PhUllps.  He  was  married  June  20. 
1936  at  Macon  to  Margaret  Ayers,  who  sur- 
vives. 

Besides  his  wife  of  the  home,  Mr.  Phillips 
Is  siirvlved  by:  two  sons,  Larry  of  Edlna  and 
Scott  of  Macon;  one  sister,  Mrs.  Alleen  Purdy 
of  Washington,  Mo.;  and  five  grandchildren. 

He  had  been  preceded  In  death  by  his  par- 
ents and  a  twin  sister.  Hazel,  who  died  at 
birth. 

Mr.  Phillips  owned  and  operated  the  Phil- 
lips Insurance  Agency  In  Maoon  for  some  15 
years  and  also  iterated  his  farm  southwest 
of  Macon. 

He  served  as  Macon  County  Assessor  from 
1952  through  1968  and  received  the  Distin- 
guished Merit  Award  from  Gov.  John  M. 
Dalton  as  one  of  five  outstanding  county 
assessors  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  He  was 
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twice  appointed  as  one  of  Gov.  Warren 
Hearnes'  Honorary  Colonris. 

Mr.  PhllUps  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Macon  County  Democratic  Committee  for 
many  years  and  was  treastirer  of  the  9th 
Congressional  District  Democratic  Commit- 
tee. He  was  Hudson  Township  Special  Road 
District  Commissioner  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  PhllUps  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  here  and  of  the  Macon 
County  Historical  Society. 


RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL 
OF  OHIO'S  17TH  DISTRICT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  just  completed  tabulation  of  my 
12th  annual  opinion  poll  of  the  residents 
of  the  17th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio.  I  am  indebted  to  my  constituents 
for  always  making  this  survey  such  a 
success.  The  response  was  excellent  and 
the  sincere  concern  of  many  persons  was 
again  expressed  by  the  hundreds  of  per- 
sonal notes,  letters,  and  marginal  memos. 

The  questionnaire  prompts  many  peo- 
ple who  might  not  otherwise  write  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  their  views  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  From  my  stand- 
point, the  additional  letters  are  as  val- 
uable as  the  results  of  the  questionnaire 
itself. 

The  opinion  poll  was  sent  to  every  reg- 
istered voter  in  the  district,  or  in  the 
case  of  nonregistration  counties  to  those 
who  voted  in  the  last  election.  The  dlffer- 
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ence  of  opinion  expressed  on  many  of 
the  questions  refiects  the  fact  that  all 
political  persuasions  were  represented. 

Although  opinion  was  fairly  well  di- 
vided on  a  number  of  questions,  we  found 
decisive  imanimity  of  sentiment  on  sev- 
eral controversial  issues.  It  is  clear,  for 
example,  that  feeling  runs  high  against 
U.S.  involvement  In  the  internal  prob- 
lems of  foreign  countries.  Four-fifths  of 
those  responsing  voted  against  a  policy 
of  providing  arms,  military  advisers, 
troops  or  funds  to  assist  foreign  gov- 
ernments In  putting  down  Internal 
rebellions. 

Another  overwhelming  "no"  was  re- 
corded on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Federal  Government  should  legalize  pos- 
session and  use  of  marihuana  In  the 
home.  More  than  81  percent  are  against 
such  legalization.  Yet  there  is  fairly 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
severity  of  existing  penalties  for  posses- 
sion and  use  of  marihuana  for  the  first 
offense.  Approximately  44  percent  of 
those  replying  would  approve  of  a  lesser 
penalty,  such  as  automatic  probation,  for 
first-time  offenders. 

Opposition  to  continuing  to  underwrite 
more  than  one-third  of  the  costs  of  the 
United  Nations  was  clearly  indicated  by 
the  citizens  of  the  17th  District.  Nearly 
79  percent  favored  reducing  our  contri- 
bution to  a  proportionate  share  based 
on  our  vote. 

We  also  found  strong  opposition  to 
granting  unconditional  amnesty — either 
now  or  after  the  fighting  In  Vietnam 
ends — to  draft  evaders  and  deserters. 
More  than  90  percent  believe  amnesty 
should  not  be  granted  at  all  or  that  it 
should  be  conditioned  on  some  alternate 

1972  PUBLIC  OPINION  POLL  OF  17TH  OHIO  DISTRICT 


Percent 


Yes 


No 
No     opinion 


1.  The  United  States  has  approximately  50,000  troops  sta- 

tioned inSouth  Korea.  If  the  North  Korean  Communists 
again  invade  South  Korea  as  they  did  in  1950,  based  on 
our  Vietnam  experience,  which  of  the  following  would 
more  closely  approximate  your  opinion  as  to  our 
response.  (Check  only  one.) 

(a)  Withdraw  the  troops  and  do  not  become  in- 

volved  - 25.8 

(b)  Withdraw  the  troops  but  give  tactical  support 

to  the  South  Koreans 20.4 

(c)  Dispatch  more  troops  to  South  Korea  to  fight 

the  invaders  but  fight  to  win 22.7 

(d)  Use  massive  retaliatory  air  and  sea  striking 

power  against  the  invaders  but  do  not 

commit  ground  troops 29.1 

2.  The  prisoners  of  war  issue  is  the  main  stumbling  block 

in  terminating  our  military  role  in  South  Vietnam.  If 
the  Communists  do  not  yield  and  the  last  issue  to  be 
resolved  is  their  demand  that  we  withdraw  our  support 
from  the  South  Vietnamese  government,  would  you 
agree  to  this  demand  to  terminate  the.war  and  get  our 
prisoners  back?..- 54.6 

3.  Which  assessment  of  the  President's  trip  to  Communist 

China  most  closely  parallels  your  thinking?  (Check 
only  one): 

(a)  It  has  helped  relieve  world  tensions  and  will 

benefitlhe  United  States 42.5 

(b)  In  general  it  seems  that  we  made  most  of  the 

concessions  and  the  Red  Chinese  made  few  if 

any 23.2 

(c)  The  United  States  gave  away  more  than  it  got 

and  undermined  the  future  security  of  Taiwan.      26.7 

4.  As  a  general  policy,  do  you  believe  the  United  States 

should  provide  arms,  military  advisers,  troops,  or 
funds  to  assist  foreign  governments  to  put  down 
internal  rebellions  in  foreign  countries? H-o 

5.  Do  you  favor  the  United  States  establishing  diplomatic 

relations  with: 

(a)  Communist  China 5i-» 

(b)  Cuba 


38 


2.0 


7.4 
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service.  The  breakdown  was  51.4  percent 
totally  opposed  to  amnesty,  35.4  favor- 
ing conditional  amnesty,  5.2  percent 
supporting  unconditional  amnesty  now 
and  3  percent  after  the  war  is  over. 

The  question  of  how  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  secure  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  Is  still  of  great  concern  to  us 
aU  and  the  frustration  and  disillusion- 
ment Is  evident.  Slightly  more  than  half 
of  those  responding  would  agree  to  with- 
drawing our  support  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  (jovernment  if  this  demand 
were  the  only  way  to  terminate  the  wsur 
and  get  our  prisoners  back. 

Numbered  among  the  "split  decisions" 
was  the  preferred  course  of  action  the 
United  States  should  pursue  If  the  North 
Korean  Communists  were  to  Invade 
South  Korea  again,  whether  the  United 
States  should  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Cuba,  and  whether  we  should 
expand  trade  relations  with  Communist 
China  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Interestingly  enough,  percentages  may 
not  always  tell  the  full  story.  One  person 
voting  in  favor  of  expanding  trade  with 
Communist  Russia  added  "Send  them 
Bibles." 

I  again  tried  to  cover  a  broad  range 
of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  questions 
in  this  poll  and  to  word  the  questions  in 
a  fair  and  Impartial  manner.  As  I  have 
often  said  before,  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  17th  District  In  the  Congress 
Is  a  two-way  street.  Having  the  benefit 
of  their  views  on  the  Issues  covered  by 
this  opinion  poll,  as  well  as  thousands  of 
comments  on  a  variety  of  other  topics, 
works  to  our  mutual  advantage. 

The  results  of  the  opinion  poll  follow: 


Percent 


Yes 


No 
Mo     opinion 


10 


11 


6.  Do  you  favor  expanding  trade  relations  with: 

(a)  Communist  China? - 

(b)  Soviet  Russia? 

7.  Total  yearly  costs  of  the  United  Nations  run  more  than 

$1,000,000,000  of  which  we  pay  absut  36  percent. 
Should  we  reduce  our  contribution  to  a  proportionate 
share  based  on  our  vote? 77.8 


40.5 

45.1 
42.9 


80.9 


41.0 
50.1 

47.7 
46.7 


7.6 


7.5 


7.1 
9.4 

7.2 
10.4 


8.8       13.4 


8.  A  Presidential  blue  ribbon  defense  panel  reports  that  the 

Soviet  Union  is  achieving  military  superiority  over  the 
United  Stales  Should  we  (Check  one): 

(a)MaintainatleastmilitaryequalitywithRussi3?..        47.7     

(b)Seek  clear-cut  military  superiority  over  Russia?...      32. 1  

(c)  Place  reliance  on  negotiated  agreements  rather 
than  military  superiority? 20.6 

9.  Which  approach  most  closely  approximates  your  opinion 

regarding  the  question  of  amnesty  for  draft  evaders 
and  deserters?  (Check  one) 

(a)  Unconditional  amnesty  now 5-2 

(b)  Unconditional  amnesty  after  the  fighting  in 

Vietnam  ends - 3      

(c)  Amnesty  conditioned  on  some  alternate  service 

such  as  2  years  in  peace  corps,  VISTA,  etc 35.4 

(d)  Amnesty  should  not  be  granted  51.4 

Do  you  favor  no-fault  auto  accident  insurance  whereby 

insurance  companies  would  compensate  policyholders 

regardless  of  who  is  at  fault? '°° 

Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government  should  legalize 
possession  and  use  of  marihuana  in  the  home? 13.3 

12.  Would  you  favor  reducing  the  severity  of  existing  penal- 

ties for  possession  and  use  of  marihuana  such  as  auto- 
matic probation  for  1st  offense? **•' 

13.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  limit  the 

President  to  one  6-year  term? ^6-  " 

14.  Should  Federal  and  public  employees  have  the  right  to 

strike? -.- ■■      34.1 

15.  Do  you  favor  a  national  health  insurance  program  to 

cover  catastrophic  or  prolonged  illnesses? — 

16.  At  pre.'ent,  5.2  percent  of  your  paycheck  up  to  $9,000  is 

deducted  for  social  security.  The  employer  pays  an 
equal  amount.  To  finance  increased  benefits,  would 
you  bewillingtohavedeductions: 
fa)  Increase  up  to  7  percent 23.6 

(b)  IncreaseuptolOpercent 5.2 

(c)  No  change - -  o'* 

17.  If  you  had  to  rank  the  major  causes  of  inflation  today,  in 

what  order  would  they  be?  (Please  r«te  1, 2, 3, etc.) 

(a)  Excessive  price  increases (3). 

(b)  Excessive  wage  demands  (2). 

(c)  Excessive  business  profits  (4) 

(d)  Excessive  government  spending  and  deficits  (1). 

(e)  Balance  of  trade  deficits  (5) 

(f)  Other  (6) 


54.6 


30.5 
81.5 


53.5 
68  4 
58.3 


36  6 


9.9 
5  2 

2.3 
5.6 
7.6 
8.8 


9.8 
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AS  ENERGY  CRISIS  GROWS 
BROADER 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

calls  for  a  fine-tuned  coordination  of  gov- 
ernmental authority  and  private  Initiative. 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   I^UISIANA 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  we  have  been  hearing  about  an 
impending  "energy  crisis."  It  is  now 
painfully  apparent  that  the  energy  crisis 
Is  upon  us  and  not  likely  to  improve  or 
pass  away  easily. 

A  shortage  of  energy  is  a  new  and  dis- 
turbing phenomenon  for  Americans.  Our 
country  has  never  faced  a  shortage  of 
energy,  the  ultimate  raw  material  of 
production.  Now  that  the  demand  for 
energy  is  outdistancing  supply,  we  are 
Increasingly  subjected  to  brownouts  and 
blackouts,  and  shortages  of  natural  gas 
and  heating  fuels. 

The  time  may  not  be  far  off  when 
Americans  will  find  that  the  light  switch 
Is  occasionally  dead  or  that  the  comer 
filling  station  is  periodically  without 
gasoline. 

To  correct  this  situation  v.ill  require 
Imaginative  and  innovative  policies  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  production  of 
clean,  inexpensive  energy. 

The  energy  crisis  was  the  subject  of  a 
timely  and  perceptive  editorial  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Times-Picayune 
of  New  Orleans: 

As  Enxrgt  Crisis  Grows  Broader 

Talk  about  the  nation's  energy  shortage 
remains  to  some  persons  just  that — "talk." 
But  not  to  those  who.  In  other  areas,  have 
already  experienced  brownouts. 

Later  on  this  summer,  some  motorists  are 
going  to  pull  Into  service  stations  and  find 
that  "fill  'er  up"'  won't  fill  'er  up.  Gasoline 
shortages  are  due  In  some  places,  says  HoUls 
M.  Dole,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Declaring  there  will  be  "trouble,  trouble, 
trouble"  across  the  whole  energy  field,  he 
asserts,  "There  are  unmistakable  signs  that 
even  gasoline,  which  most  people  take  for 
granted  just  as  much  as  the  air  they  breathe, 
may  become  In  tight  supply  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  by  late  summer." 

Rising  demand  for  gasoUne  has  brought 
four  price  boosts  iQ  recent  months,  he  re- 
ports. East  of  the  Rockies,  consumption  has 
Increased  6  jjer  cent;  west  of  the  Rockies,  10 
per  cent. 

Appearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  he  urged 
concentration  on  finding  oil  and  gas  resources 
on  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain.  He  cited  an 
estimate  that  the  area's  reserves  might  be  as 
high  as  19  billion  barrels  of  oil  and  4€  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  energy  crisis 
cropped  up  this  week  at  Pascagoula  with 
announcement  that  a  $250  mllUon  refinery 
may  be  built  to  transform  crude  oil  into 
synthetic  natural  gas  and  fuel  oil. 

Pennzoll  Co..  through  Its  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co..  would  base  Its  operation  on  foreign 
crude.  The  synthetic  natural  gas  would  go 
into  the  United  Gas  Interstate  system. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal  estimates  that 
synthetic  natural  gas  plants  projected, 
planned  or  under  construction  could  produce 
4.1  bllUon  cubic  feet  a  day.  As  In  other  areas 
of  the  energy  problem,  a  chief  question  Is 
government's  position  on  pricing. 

The  energy  crisis  will  bear  down  on  the 
consumer  In  terms  of  scarcity  and  rising 
costs.  To  spare  him  as  much  pain  as  poasible 


COLORADO  SECOND  DISTRICT  1972 
OPINION  POLL  RESULTS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  making  public  the  results  of  the 
annual  Colorado  Second  District  opinion 
poll,  and  as  is  my  custom  I  insert  the 
gleanings  of  this  questionnaire  in  today's 
edition  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  this  poll  elicited 
an  extremely  high  response,  with  more 
than  35,000  residents  of  the  second  dis- 
trict taking  part.  Those  colleagues  who 
have  conducted  similar  polls  will  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  participation  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  any  project  of 
this  type  in  the  United  States. 

I  should  explain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  this  fine  partici- 
pation is  the  fact  that  I  utilize  a  brief 
questionnaire  on  which  respondents  can 
re8,1ster  their  opinions,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  simply  by  punching  out  small 
squares  in  "yes,"  "no,"  or  "undecided" 
columns. 

One  bonus  of  this  format  is  the  fact 
that  the  questionnaires  can  be  tabulated, 
rapidly  and  completely,  by  modem,  com- 
puterized business  equipment.  Thus,  the 
information  I  am  about  to  present  con- 
stitutes a  completely  current  sampling 
of  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

And  because,  historically,  the  residents 
of  my  district  have  accurately  represent- 
ed the  attitudes  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  as  a  whole,  I  think  this  data 
might  well  be  studied  with  particular 
care. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  sampling 
were  the  following: 

A  huge  majority — 81  percent — ap- 
proved of  further  increased  scientific  and 
trade  contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  certainly  is  a  resounding  vote  of 
confidence  for  this  Nation's  current  pol- 
icy of  rapprochement  with  the  largest 
of  the  Communist  bloc  nations. 

By  a  margin  of  50.2  to  40.1  my  consti- 
tuents indicated  support  of  the  current 
U.S.  strategy  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  bal- 
ance were  undecided  or  listed  no  opin- 
ion. 

And  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
current  economic  policies  of  the  U.S.  are 
working,  52.7  percent  indicated  that  they 
do  not  believe  so.  However,  this  question 
also  drew  the  largest  "undecided"  re- 
sponse of  the  poll,  an  unusually-high 
21.6  percent. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
a  proposal  which  I  have  recently  made 
in  this  body — that  an  "Envommental 
Quality  Corps"  be  formed  to  put  our 
unemployed  veterans  and  other  yoimg 
people  to  work  upgrading  our  physical 
environment — received  the  highest  "yes" 
response  of  the  10  questions,  82.5  percent. 
Ten  percent  answered  "no,"  with  5.6  per- 
cent undecided  and  1.9  percent  not  re- 
sponding. Incidentally,  this  proposal  was 
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the  substance  of  H.R.  15537,  which  I  in- 
troduced on  June  15,  1972  and  which  26 
of  my  colleagues  have  subsequently  in- 
troduced. 

The  complete  results  of  the  questlon- 
nsdre  tabulation  are  as  follows: 

Tabttlation  OF  Colorado's  SECOiro  Congres- 
sional District  1972  Opinion  Poll 

[Result  In  percent] 

1.  Do  you  favor  further  Increases  in  U.S. 
diplomatic  contact  wltb  Communist  China? 

Yes    „ - 81.0 

No    - 11.6 

Undecided    6.7 

No  Response   1.7 

2.  Do  you  favor  Increased  scientific  and 
trade  contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union? 

Yes 80.7 

No 12.3 

Undecided   6.3 

No  Response  1.7 

3.  Do  you  generally  support  the  ciurent 
UJ3.  strategy  In  Southeast  Asia? 

Yes 50.2 

No    40.1 

Undecided 7.7 

No  Response 2.0 

4.  Should  the  power  of  the  President  to 
commit  U£.  troops  to  combat  without  prior 
consent  of  the  Congress  be  reduced? 

Yes 55.4 

No —  - —  35.4 

Undecided    7.2 

No  Response  2.0 

6.  Shoiild  some  form  of  amnesty  be  granted 
now  to  those  young  Americans  living  abroad 
to  avoid  serving  in  the  armed  forces  in  Viet- 
nam? 

Yes - 24.8 

No 65.9 

Undecided  __ 7.4 

No  Response 1.8 

6.  Do  you  favor  proposals  for  an  aU-volun- 
teer  military  except  In  terms  of  grave  nation- 
al peril? 

Yes 72.6 

No 19.6 

Undecided    6.0 

No  Response 1.8 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  federal  program  to  make 
health  Insurance  for  catastrophic  Illnesses 
available  to  all  citizens? 

Yes 63. 1 

No    22.3 

Undecided    12.4 

No  Response  2.2 

8.  Do  you  believe  the  Administration's  cur- 
rent economic  policies  are  working? 

Yes - 23.6 

No    62.7 

Undecided   21.8 

No  Response 2. 1 

9.  Would  you  favor  an  Environmental 
Quality  Corps  to  put  unemployed  youth  and 
veterans  to  work  Improving  the  environ- 
ment? 

Yes 82.5 

No 10.0 

Undecided    6.6 

No  Response 1.9 

10.  Should  the  Indian  Peaks  area  northwest 
of  Boulder,  Colorado,  be  accorded  National 
Wilderness  Area  status? 

Yes  — T8.» 

No 6.8 

Undecided    14-2 

No  Response 2.4 

(Figures  shown  above  may  not  add  to  ex. 
actly  100%  due  to  rounding.) 
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ARTHUR  L.  HODGES 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Arthur 
Lewis  Hodges  recently  passed  away.  He 
was  a  fine  gentleman  above  all,  but  he 
was  also  managing  editor  of  the  Garden 
City  News.  Mr.  Hodges  had  a  distin- 
guished career  in  Long  Island  journalism 
standing  almost  half  a  century.  He  came 
to  Long  Island  from  the  Lexington 
Herald  in  his  native  Kentucky  in  1925 
to  serve  as  city  editor  of  a  chain  of  weekly 
newspapers  owned  by  the  late  Col.  Uoyd 
C.  Griscom  and  in  1926  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Nassau  Daily  Review,  Long  Island's 
first  daily  newspaper.  There  he  remained 
for  26  years  as  Long  Island  started  its 
enormous  growth.  During  that  time  he 
served  as  city  editor,  associate  editor, 
and  finally  editor.  While  there  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  yoimg- 
est  man  to  ever  hold  that  position.  After 
the  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star  was  sold 
to  the  Newhouse  organization  to  become 
merged  in  the  Long  Island  Press,  Mr. 
Hodges  became  editor  of  two  South  Shore 
weeklies,  the  Preeport  Leader  and  the 
Tri-Town  Leader  of  Lynbrook,  remaining 
In  his  post  for  6  years.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Long  Island  Commercial  Revlev/  in 
1958  and  1959,  one  that  was  owned  by 
Arthur  Hug,  Jr.,  now  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Trust  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Dora  M. 
Whitmore,  now  in  charge  of  the  trust 
company's  public  relations.  Since  1960, 
Mr.  Hodges  had  been  public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  County  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Rockville  Centre. 
Mr.  Hodges  came  to  the  Garden  City 
News  in  1968  as  associate  editor  imder 
Winchell  A.  Royce.  On  Mr.  Royce's  re- 
tirement in  1970,  Mr.  Hodges  became 
managing  editor.  Intensely  interested  in 
local  history,  Mr.  Hodges  was  a  trustee  of 
the  Nassau  Historical  Society  since  1936 
and  was  president  from  1960  to  1964.  In 
collaboration  with  Preston  R.  Bassett,  he 
wrote  a  book  "The  History  of  Rockville 
Centre,"  and  many  years  earlier  "The 
History  of  Long  Island."  Mr.  Hodges  was 
a  director  of  the  South  Nassau  Com- 
munities Hospital  in  Oceanside,  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Long  Island,  and  the 
Nassau  Ccimty  Historical  Museum.  He 
was  a  member  of  Grolier  Club,  the 
Dealine  Club,  and  the  Silurians.  He  was 
a  man  with  a  distinguished  career  in 
journalism  and  a  distinguished  life  in 
his  community.  Upon  his  passing  the 
Garden  City  News  had  an  editorial  con- 
cerning him  which  follows: 
Arthitr  Hodges 

He  was  already  an  accomplished  newspa- 
per man  when  he  came  from  his  native 
Kentucky  47  years  ago  to  be  City  Editor 
of  a  group  of  North  Shore  weeklies.  Through 
the  foUowlng  years  he  was  to  become  the 
most  widely  known  and  respected  figure  In 
Long  Island  Journalism,  as  Editor  of  the 
Nassau  Dally  Review-Star,  of  the  Preeport 
Leader,  the  Long  Island  Commercial  Review, 
and  at  the  end  Managing  Editor  of  this 
newspaper. 

A  cultured  man,  he  had  far-reaching  in- 
terests in  other  fields.  Years  ago  he  wrote  a 
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history  of  Long  Island,  and  In  1970,  as  VU- 
lage  Historian,  he  wrote  in  collaboration  with 
Preston  Bassett  "The  History  of  Rockville 
Centre".  He  was  president  for  four  years  of 
the  Nassau  Historical  Society,  and  a  director 
for  36.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  South  Nas- 
sau Community  Hospital,  and  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society,  and  of  the  Friends  of  Historic 
St.  George's,  Hempstead. 

But  we  at  the  News  wUl  remember  Arthur 
Hodges  as  much  more  than  that.  He  was  a 
man  of  patience  as  weU  as  competence  who 
would  ride  out  the  labor  pains  of  producing 
a  newspaper  under  stress  with  grace  and 
optimism.  He  was  a  good  companion,  inter- 
esting and  stimulating,  universally  Uked  and 
respected. 

Newspaperman,  scholar,  gentleman — a 
fitting  epitaph  for  Arthur  Hodges;  above  all. 
Gentleman  in  the  word's  finest  sense,  a  gentle 
man. 


SBA  HEAD  SUITS  ENTHUSIASM  TO 
JOB 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  attention  to  a  recent  column  in  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  concerning  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Thomas  S.  IQeppe.  The  column  deals 
with  Tom  Kleppe's  activities  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Knowing  of  the  great  interest  of  the 
House  in  these  matters,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  enter  for  the  Record  the 
July  27  column  of  Leland  DuVall  written 
after  Tom  Kleppe  visited  Little  Rock. 
The  article  follows: 

SBA  Head  Stjits  Enthusiasm  to  Job 
(By  Leland  DuVall) 

Under  a  different  set  of  circumstances, 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe  might  have  become  an 
evangelist,  the  director  of  a  success-motiva- 
tion program  or  (In  the  days  when  athletics 
was  more  a  matter  of  inspiration  than  skiU) 
a  footbaU  coach.  He  is  none  of  these;  he  is 
the  national  administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Kleppe  was  at  Little  Rock  Tuesday  for  an 
official  visit  to  the  office  of  the  SBA  and  to 
meet  bankers  who,  under  the  regulations  of 
the  agency,  play  a  key  role  In  government- 
sponsored  credit.  In  a  morning  press  confer- 
ence, and  later  at  a  luncheon  with  bankers, 
Kleppe  exhibited  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
inspirational  attitude  that  would  have  made 
him  successful  as  an  evangelist  or  as  a  coach. 

Kleppe  employs  his  enthusiasm  to  support 
"small"  business.  While  other  observers  of 
the  conunerclal  and  industrial  scene  are 
worried  over  the  threat  that  "big"  business 
may  swallow  up  the  little  companies.  Kleppe 
is  convinced  that  small  business  will  survive 
and  will  continue  to  play  an  essential  part 
in  the  nation's  economy.  He  noted  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  companies  in  this  country 
qualify  as  "small"  businesses  under  the  offi- 
cial definition  of  the  SBA.  (Incidentally,  the 
SBA  has  the  only  legal  and  official  definition 
of  the  term.)  These  companies  account  for 
37  per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
and  hire  44  per  cent  of  the  labor.  (There  was 
no  effort  to  trace  the  trend  line  and  deter- 
mine whether  "small"  businesses  are  Im- 
proving their  position  or  losing  ground  to 
the  corporate  giants.) 

Even  the  SBA  definition  of  a  "small"  busi- 
ness Is  a  little  hazy.  In  general.  It  applies  to 
(1)  a  manufacturing  company  with  fewer 
than  500  employes  or  (2)  a  commercial  busi- 
ness with  annual  sales  of  less  than  $1  million 
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for  a  retailing  firm  or  $5  mllUon  for  a  whole- 
sale company.  These  figures  are  subject  to 
adjustments  to  cover  special  cases. 

Having  determined  that  a  business  quali- 
fies for  financing  under  its  definition,  the 
SBA  is  prepared  to  accept  applications  for 
loans  or  for  loan  guarantees.  As  a  general 
rule,  many  of  these  companies  are  not  prima 
candidates  for  loans  from  their  friendly 
banks  unless  someone  will  assume  a  major 
part  of  the  risk.  The  SBA.  in  effect,  signs  the 
notes  of  eligible  companies  (for  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  face  amount)  so  that  the 
bank  can  make  the  loan. 

"We  are  not  in  competition  with  banks," 
Kleppe  said.  "SBA  tries  to  fiU  that  niche 
which  is  not  bankable  without  a  guarantee. 
We  take  risks  that  banks  won't  touch  be- 
cause that's  our  job." 

Kleppe's  enthusiasm  surfaced  noticeabla 
when  he  discussed  the  strategy  of  the  SBA 
in  making  the  loans  attractive  to  banks.  In 
this  program,  he  said,  private  capital  U 
brought  into  use  through  an  agency  of  the 
federal  government — a  plan  that  has  a  spe- 
cial appeal  to  President  Nixon.  He  rejected 
as  "the  negative  view"  a  suggestion  that  th« 
banks  found  the  package  attractive  because 
there  was  a  practically  no  risk  involved  In 
a  profitable  loan.  His  "positive"  analysis  waa 
that  the  SBA  had  cut  the  red  tape  and  re- 
moved the  hindrances  so  that  the  banks 
could  afford  to  consider  an  SBA-guaranteed 
loan.  Under  the  old  arrangement,  he  said, 
the  amount  of  paperwork  required  for  a  guar- 
anteed loan  was  so  great  that  banks  simply 
could  not  afford  to  handle  too  much  of  the 
business.  Now  the  number  of  forms  has  been 
reduced  and  the  time  lag  has  been  shortened 
so  that  the  loans  clear  quickly. 

Kleppe  said  that  the  SBA  was  "bogged 
down  in  red  tape"  when  he  became  adminis- 
trator; now,  the  paperwork  has  been  reduced 
to  one  third  of  the  former  requirement.  The 
time  needed  to  process  a  loan  application 
has  been  cut  In  half  (more  in  some  cases), 
and  the  Improved  service  is  being  provided 
with  a  much  smaller  staff  than  was  formerly 
on  the  payroll. 

"Bankers  simply  cannot  afford  to  pass  up 
the  opportxmlty  to  use  our  guarantee  serv- 
ice," be  said. 

On  the  Arkansas  scene.  Kleppe  predicted 
that  30,000  new  Job  openings  would  be  needed 
in  the  next  three  years.  Labor  Department 
figures  Indicated  that  almost  60.000  new  Jobs 
would  be  needed  In  the  first  five  years  of 
this  decade  but  part  of  these  have  been  pro- 
vided. 

"SBA  cannot  do  the  Job  alone,"  he  said, 
"but  It  has  the  resources  and  the  expertise 
to  help  Arkansas  reach  that  goal — particu- 
larly through  the  economic  development 
program." 

He  said  the  agency's  local  development 
program  had  helped  create  or  save  more  than 
2.000  Arkansas  jobs  and  had  supported  a 
total  investment  of  more  than  $13  million. 
In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30,  he  said, 
the  SBA  had  loaned  $9  million  In  the  Little 
Rock  are&. 

Nationally,  the  SBA  i^parently  is  In  a  pe- 
riod of  rapid  growth.  Kleppe  said  the  lending 
authority  had  been  doubled  in  two  years 
and  was  due  for  further  expansion.  He  said 
losses  on  loans  were  running  about  5  per 
cent  while  the  "trouble  rate"  had  declined  In 
two  years  from  10.5  per  cent  to  8.6  per  cent. 

Kleppe's  visit  to  the  Little  Rock  office  is 
part  of  a  national  tour  that  will  take  him 
to  40  offices  throughout  the  country.  He  In- 
sisted, however,  that  there  was  no  political 
significance  in  the  fact  that  the  tour  is  be- 
ing made  In  a  campaign  year. 

"We  simply  want  all  the  people  in  the 
agency  to  be  good  public  relations  representa- 
tives of  the  SBA,"  he  said.  "President  Nixon 
happens  to  believe  that  government  should 
be  brought  as  close  as  possible  to  the  peo- 
ple and  that  Is  what  I  am  trying  to  accom- 
plish." 

If  this  be  politics,  make  the  most  of  It. 
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ABSTRACT  QUOTAS 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  columnist 
John  Chamberlain  has  very  recently 
written  a  perceptive  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  quotas  for  national  political  con- 
ventions. In  view  of  the  experience 
gained  by  the  Democrats  at  their  recent 
convention,  and  in  view  of  the  interest 
being  expressed  for  some  additional  re- 
form of  rules  for  future  Republican  con- 
ventions. I  think  this  column  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  those  of  us  who  are 
Interested  in  the  problem.  I  commend 
the  reading  of  this  column  to  my  col- 
leagues of  both  parties: 

Abstbact  Quotas 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

I  can't  say  that  I  believe  In  a  single  pre- 
scription for  saving  the  nation  that  has  ap- 
peared In  the  VUlage  Voice,  which  Is  the 
"with  It"  organ  of  the  New  York  Left. 

Nevertheless,  the  voice  Is  the  vehicle  of 
one  leftist  who  knows  how  to  read  a  crystal 
ball.  He  Is  Jack  Newfleld.  who  told  us,  long 
In  advance,  that  a  new  wave  of  populism 
was  In  the  making  and  that  the  "prophetic 
minority"  on  Vietnam  would  someday  be 
forcing  the  Issue  of  winding  up  a  detested 
war. 

Newfleld  went  to  the  Democratic  national 
convention  as  a  member  of  the  New  Tork 
delegation.  The  Democrats,  he  says,  "did 
not  make  room  for  the  white  ethnic  working- 
man."  The  McQovem  guidelines  "created 
quotas  for  women,  youth  and  blacks,  but 
none  for  poor  people,  or  senior  citizens,  or 
ethnic  minorities — ^Irtsh.  Italian.  Polish."  In 
bis  own  New  York  delegation  Newfleld 
couldn't  find  40  Irish  or  Italian  Catholics  out 
of  278  people.  It  so  happens  that  the  Italians 
outnumber  the  blacks  by  two  to  one  In  New 
York  State. 

In  the  name  of  Inclusion,  then,  the  Mc- 
Qovem rules  have  become  the  engine  of  a 
new  exclusion. 

The  political  error  is  bad  enough;  the  Irish 
and  the  Italians  who  supported  the  Con- 
servative party's  Jim  Buckley  for  the  Senate 
In  1970  on  the  law-and-order  Issue  will  be 
that  much  more  confirmed  In  their  feeling 
that  the  Democratic  party  Is  no  longer  their 
party.  But  the  deeper  error  Is  one  of  law. 
The  Idea  of  proportional  representation  by 
classes,  ethnic  groups,  sex  and  age  brackets 
rtins  bead  on  into  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tee that  the  privileges  and  Immunities  of  the 
citizens  shall  be  equal  regardless  of  origins 
or  economics.  It  Is  spelled  out  In  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  which  the  Supreme  Coiirt 
has  Invoked  time  after  time  in  recent  years: 
No  person  shall  be  denied  "the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws." 

A  quota  system  that  specifies  people  must 
be  black,  or  under  25,  or  female  In  fixed  pro- 
portions In  order  to  stand  for  election  as 
delegates  In  a  primary  denies  the  right  of 
Individuals  to  compete  as  individuals  or  to 
vote  for  whatever  representatives  they 
choose.  What  the  quota  does  Is  to  assign 
arbitrary  classification  to  people,  which  is 
to  deny  their  common  humanity.  It  tells 
blacks  that  they  must  be  represented  by 
blacks,  women  by  women,  young  people  by 
young  people.  But  the  Constitution  calls  all 
people  citizens.  The  citizen  has  a  right  to  be 
represented  by  any  agent  he  chooses  to  rep- 
resent him  or  her,  irrespective  of  class,  age, 
aex  or  whatever. 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  teaching  a 
course  In  Journalism  at  Colvmibla  University, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

my  Jewish  friends  used  to  rib  me  on  the 
subject  of  quotas  that  effectively  kept  the 
proportion  of  Jews  In  American  colleges  from 
going  above  10  per  cent.  The  Columbia 
School  of  Jounallsm  Insisted  at  the  time  that 
enroUees  must  represent  a  geographical  mix. 
The  argument  wsls  that  kids  from  Grand 
Street  in  New  York  should  get  to  know  boys 
and  girls  from  the  plains  of  Oklahoma  and 
mountains  of  Colorado.  It  was  a  plausible 
reason,  but  my  Jewish  friends  questioned  its 
sincerity.  They  Insisted,  quite  justly,  that 
this  discriminated  against  their  right  to 
compete  in  the  race  to  become  journalists  in 
accordance  with  standards  of  ability. 

Quotas  exclude  even  more  than  they  in- 
clude. Surely  the  courts,  which  have  ruled 
time  and  again  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment gives  the  cover  of  equal  protection  to 
every  individual  as  an  Individual  (one  man, 
one  vote),  will  have  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  McGovern  rules  before  we  have  another 
Jack  Newfleld  complaining  that  the  Irish, 
Italians  and  Poles  couldn't  make  It  to  a 
national  convention. 
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"SANDY"  CAMPBELL,  OUTSTAND- 
ING ERIE  COUNTY  ATHLETE,  IS 
OLYMPIC  BOUND 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
proud  and  pleased  to  learn  that  Dwlght 
G.  "Sandy"  Campbell  of  the  village  of 
East  Aurora  in  my  district  has  been  se- 
lected as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
team  in  the  kayak  and  canoeing  com- 
petition. 

Sandy,  a  1967  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Hamp- 
shire College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  earned  a 
further  honor  2  weeks  ago  by  finishing 
second  in  the  U.S.  Olympic  Whitewater 
slalom  trials  at  Bloomington,  Md. 

The  canoe-and-kayak  squad  will  be 
leaving  for  Germany  August  10  and  will 
be  the  first  full  U.S.  team  to  arrive  on 
the  OljTnpic  scene.  The  course  at  Augs- 
burg, Germany,  will  not  be  new  to  Sandy 
Campbell  and  most  of  the  team.  They 
financed  themselves,  paying  their  own 
air  flight,  hotel  and  food  bills,  last  June 
for  a  week's  practice  at  Augsburg  and 
to  compete  in  the  world  international 
championships  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Sandy  has  described  the  Olympic 
course  as  the  most  demanding  ever  used 
for  international  competition,  but  he  be- 
lieves that  the  team's  June  experience 
will  put  most  of  them  up  in  the  stand- 
ings. 

Augsburg  is  an  artificial  course  on  the 
••  Eis  Canal,  converted  through  prestressed 
concrete  walls  and  obstacles  into  a  wild, 
rapid  stream.  There  are  tricky  eddies,  a 
boil  and  curl  to  the  swift  flowing  water. 
The  course  is  800  meters  and  like  a 
slalom  course  in  skiing  has  some  30  gates 
and  direction  poles. 

Sandy  teaches  canoeing  and  kayaking 
as  part  of  the  outdoor  sports  curriculum 
at  Hampshire  College,  which  is  for  high 
IQ  students.  He  was  a  varsity  swimmer 
at  East  Aurora  High  and  learned  canoe- 
ing as  a  boy  in  Algonquin  Park.  He  ac- 
quired his  interest  in  kayaking  while  at 
Dartmouth. 


Sandy  has  made  frequent  trips  to  Eu- 
rope and  has  competed  in  kayak  and 
canoe  racing  in  the  world  championships 
in  Czechoslovakia,  where  he  finished 
23d  and  was  the  second  American;  and 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Norway, 
Switzerland. 

Thirteen  were  selected  for  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team,  three  in  the  kayak  sin- 
gles, Uiree  in  canoe  singles,  two  two-man 
canoe  teams,  and  three  women  in  kayak 
singles. 

Sandy  Campbell  has  been  chosen  as 
the  No.  2  kayak  racer.  This  honor  is  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  hard  work 
and  dedication  and  I  know  that  it  is 
richly  deserved. 

I  will  be  meeting  Sandy  in  my  oflflce 
tomorrow  to  present  him  with  proclama- 
tions from  the  citizens  of  the  county  of 
Erie,  N.Y.,  and  his  home  village  of  East 
Aurora.  We  congratulate  him  on  the 
great  honor  he  has  received.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Dwight  G.  "Sandy"  Camp- 
bell will  be  an  outstanding  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Erie  County  and  of 
our  Nation.  Our  thoughts  and  hopes  will 
be  with  him  as  he  competes  in  Germany 
this  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  for  the  interest 
of  my  colleagues  the  proclamations  from 
the  county  of  Erie,  N.Y.,  and  the  village 
of  East  Aurora: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  Dwight  G.  "Sandy"  Campbell  of 
the  Villege  of  East  Aurora.  New  York,  has 
been  honored  by  being  selected  as  a  member 
of  the  1972  United  States  Olympic  Kayak- 
and-Canoe  Squad,  and 

Whereas,  this  honor  has"  been  earned  by 
many  years  of  htwd  and  diligent  training  on 
his  part,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  member  of  this  esteemed 
group  of  athletes,  he  will  represent  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
especially  the  people  of  the  Village  of  East 
Aurora,  New  York,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  member  of  the  Olympic  team, 
he  will  serve  as  a  good-will  ambassador  and 
help  promote  understanding  and  friendship 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Now,  therefore,  I  Robert  B.  Kelly,  Mayor  of 
the  Village  of  East  Aurora,  New  York,  do 
hereby  call  the  attention  of  all  of  the  people 
of  our  village  to  this  great  honor  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  Dwight  O.  "Sandy" 
Campbell  and  through  him  to  the  Village  of 
East  A\u-ora,  and  urge  all  of  them  to  support 
our  1972  Olympic  team,  and  on  behalf  of 
all  of  the  people  In  the  Village  of  East  Aurora, 
I  congratulate  Dwight  G.  "Sandy"  Campbell 
on  his  being  honored  by  being  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Olympic  team 
and  want  him  to  know  our  thoughts  and 
prayers  will  be  with  him  as  he  competes  In 
Germany  this  month. 


Proclamation 

Whereas,  Dwight  G.  "Sandy"  Campbell  of 
East  Aurora,  Erie  County,  New  York,  has 
been  honored  by  being  selected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  1972  United  States  Olympic 
Kayak-and-Canoe  Squad;  and 

Whereas,  this  honor  has  been  earned  by 
many  years  of  hard  and  diligent  training 
on   his  part;    and 

Whereas,  as  a  member  of  this  esteemed 
group  of  athletes,  he  will  represent  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  especially  the  people  of  Erie  County, 
New  York;    and 

Whereas,  as  a  member  of  the  Olympic 
team,  he  will  serve  as  a  good-will  ambas- 
sador and  help  promote  better  understand- 
ing and  friendship  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  world. 
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Now,  therefore,  I  Edward  V.  Regan,  County 
Executive  of  Erie  County,  New  York,  do 
hereby  congratulate  Dwight  Campbell  and 
acknowledge  the  great  honor  he  has  brought 
to  Erie  County,  and  urge  Erie  County  citi- 
zens to  support  our  1972  Olympic  team.  Our 
thoughts  and  hopes  will  be  with  him  as  he 
competes  in  Germany  this  month. 


TREATMENT  FOR  CHILDHOOD 
AUTISM 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
childhood  autism,  like  other  mental  ill- 
nesses, is  a  little  understood  disease. 
Only  in  the  past  decade  have  techniques 
been  developed  to  treat  autism. 

During  this  past  session,  I  have  in- 
serted into  the  Record  several  articles 
about  childhood  autism.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  draw  attention  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Autism  and 
Childhood  Schizophrenia.  Written  by 
Robert  Holter  and  Bertram  A.  Rutten- 
berg,  "Initial  Interventions  in  Psycho- 
therapeutic Treatment  of  Autistic  Chil- 
dren" describes  nine  children  who  were 
treated  for  autism.  One  of  them  is  now 
an  honor  student  in  college. 

The  article  follows: 
iNrriAL     Inteeventions     in     Pstchotheka- 

PEUTic  Treatment  of  Autistic  Children  » 

(By  P.  Robert  Holter'  and  Bertram  A. 
Ruttenberg) 

(Note. — General  considerations  (concep- 
tual approach,  anamnesis,  and  group  observa- 
tions), and  individual  aspects  of  Initiating 
treatment  are  discussed  in  light  of  psycho- 
analytlcally  oriented  therapeutic  experience. 
Brief  clinical  examples  from  case  histories  of 
nine  children,  diagnosed  in  accordance  with 
Kanner's  (early  Infantile  autism)  and  Mah- 
ler's (primary  and  secondary  autism)  de- 
scriptions, and  exposed  to  intensive  outpa- 
tient treatment,  both  In  a  day-care  center 
and  In  private  practice,  are  presented  to 
Illustrate  the  approach.  Suitable  interven- 
tions are  made  by  following  the  child's  cues 
within  a  developmental  frame  of  reference. 
Such  interventions  yield  significant  common 
experiences  which  are  remembered  rather 
than  shut  out,  and  can  be  utilized  to  estab- 
lish widening  dialogues,  an  interaction  and, 
eventually,  a  relationship  between  the  child 
and  therapist.) 

Although  infantile  autism  was  recognized 
as  a  separate  clinical  category  and  reported 
by  Kanner  in  the  early  1940's,  the  develop- 
ment of  specific  treatment  techniques  Is 
relatively  recent  (Wenar  &  Ruttenberg, 
1969) .  Since  most  treatment  methods  either 
focus  on,  or  at  least  encompass  the  initiation 
of  relationships  between  the  child  and  the 
therapist  (variously  referred  to  as  "establish- 
ing contact,"  "developing  trust,"  "motivat- 
ing," "engaging  the  child's  Interest,"  or  "de- 
veloping rappcrt"),  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  initial  approaches  or  interventions 
In  psychotherapeutic  treatment  of  autistic 
children  merit  discussion  and  a  sharing  of 
experience. 
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This  paper  reflects  our  work  with  autistic 
children  in  private  practice  and  at  the  De- 
velopmental Center  for  Autistic  Children 
since  1956.  At  the  Center,  most  children  are 
treated  on  a  long-term,  outpatient  hospital 
basis,  5  days  per  week.  Parental  Involvement 
is  a  part  of  the  treatment  process  (Rutten- 
berg, 1971) .  Our  diagnoses  of  primary  or  early 
Infantile  autism  are  based  on  descriptions  by 
Kanner  (1949).  Secondary  autism  is  diag- 
nosed in  accordance  with  Mahler's  (1958) 
concept  of  regression  to  the  use  of  autistic 
defenses  when  the  symbiotic  level  of  develop- 
ment cannot  be  achieved  or  maintained.  Both 
primary  and  secondary  autism  are  concep- 
tualized as  deviations  from  a  normal  devel- 
opment which  progresses  from  an  undif- 
ferentiated  (Hartmann,  1958)  or  autistic 
(Mahler,  1958)  phase.  Our  concepts  are  de- 
rived from  long-term  psychotherajjeutic  ex- 
perience. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  general  consider- 
ations and  individual  aspects  of  our  approach 
to  initial  therapeutic  interventions,  we  se- 
lected 9  suitable  examples  from  45  case  his- 
tories detailing  relevant  information  about 
our  young  autistic  patients.  The  four  boys 
and  flve  girls,  six  with  primary  autism,  two 
with  secondary  and  one  with  early  Infantile 
autism  were  exposed  to  our  treatment  for 
periods  ranging  from  1  Vi  ^o  1  years  as  shown 
In  Table  1. 

TABLE  l.-DIAGNCSIS  AND  AGE  OF  SELECTED  CHILDREN  IN 
PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC  TREATMENT 

Age (years) 
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i7»i 

m 

14 

m 

'8H 

7 

5 

4H 

S 

i}i 

'9H 

*  This  study  was  supported  In  part  by  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  Orant 
MH19483  (formerly,  MH16419) . 

'Requests  for  reprints  should  be  sent  to 
Dr.  P.  Robert  Holter,  Development  Center  for 
Autistic  Children,  120  North  48th  Street. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19139. 


At  com- 
mencement   At  termination 
Name  and  diagnosis  of  autism      oftreatment       of  treatiiient 


Georgia,  primary.... 
Sam,  early  Infantile. 
Larry,  secondary... 

Robert,  primary 

Kay,  primary 

Eddie,  secondary... 
Gretchen,  primary.. 

Mary,  primary 

May,  primary 


1  Present  age,  treatment  continues. 
>  With  new  therapist. 

geneeal  considebations 
Conceptual  approach 

Autism,  whatever  the  cause  of  this  dis- 
order, leads  to  a  disttu-bance  In  the  child's 
ability  to  use  his  mother,  first  as  a  need- 
filling  object  and  then  as  a  human  object 
which  he  can  ultimately  recognize  as  one 
that  Is  not  himself.  If  treatment  Is  to 
produce  a  psychically  viable  human  being  it 
must  address  Itself  to  this  deficit.  While  a 
variety  of  treatment  techniques  may  be  of 
benefit  at  certain  later  stages,  we  believe  that 
the  Initial  task  Is  to  enhance  the  mother- 
child  relationship.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  direct  aid  to  the  mother  or  by  the  child- 
therapist  relationship — a  temporary  supple- 
mentation. After  pediatric  and  neurological 
examinations  we  proceed  to  evaluate  the 
child  and  his  mother,  separately  and  as  a 
unit.  We  strive  to  determine  the  child's  de- 
velopmental level  and  assess  the  patterns 
of  communication  between  mother  and  child. 
It  is  useful  to  think  of  the  child  in  terms  of 
his  autonomous  pgo  functions  and  capacity 
for  object  relationships.  We  believe  that  an 
Important  interrelationship  appears  to  exist 
between  these  two  capacities. 

Psychotherapeutic  treatment  of  autistic 
children  is  extraordinarily  demanding.  It 
calls  for  "looking  and  feeling  In  depth,"  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  first  3  years  of 
human  development,  and  also  an  ability  to 
function  empathetlcally  at  the  borders  of 
self  and  not  self.  The  therapist  must  be  Inti- 
mately attuned  to  the  feelings  of  the  autistic 
child.  He  must  develop  an  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  child's  needs  and  shift,  momen- 
tarily, to  meet  such  needs.  An  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish   between    the    rage    of    a    primary 


autistic  child  whose  repetitive  patterns  have 
been  Interrupted  and  the  anxiety  or  panic  of 
a  child  who  struggles  to  emerge  from  his 
autistic  state  can  be  of  crucial  significance. 
If  the  panic  Is  not  recognized  the  child  can 
be  driven  to  regresslvely  reinforce  his  autistic 
defenses. 

Georgia,  a  nonverbal  girl,  is  an  example. 
Treatment  in  a  new  setting  was  moderately 
successful.  She  had  begun  to  give  up  some 
of  her  more  autistic  and  self -destructive 
behavior,  allow  for  more  eye  contact,  enjoy 
rhythmic  play,  permit  some  body  contact: 
and  use  her  child-care  worker  in  a  part  object 
manner.  Lack  of  understanding  of  Georgia's 
signs  which  pointed  to  beginnings  of  a  devi- 
ant symbiotic  relationship  caused  the  over- 
zealous  child-care  worker  to  press  too  soon 
for  excessive  physical  contact.  The  worker's 
failure  to  recognize  the  developing  panic 
caused  Georgia  to  regress  markedly.  In  her 
overwhelmingly  helpless  state  she  began  to 
scream,  run  aimlessly,  rock  and  beat  her 
head  and  thighs  with  her  fists.  The  worker, 
pressing  to  regain  the  previous  level  of  con- 
tact caused  the  child's  regressive  rejection  of 
the  previously  accepted  body  contact  and 
rhythmic  play.  Even  after  the  sources  of 
Georgia's  panic  were  recognized,  the  autistic 
defenses  considered,  and  the  symbiotic  needs 
properly  gratified,  many  weeks  were  devoted 
to  the  reinstatement  of  the  child's  previous 
level  of  functioning.  She  has  now  recovered 
that  level. 

Anamnesis 

Assessment  of  historical  and  developmen- 
tal material,  chiefly  obtained  from  parents. 
Is  made  to  ascertain  the  child's  highest  level 
of  object  relationship  and  achievement  of 
autonomous  ego  functions,  as  well  as  his  cur- 
rent level  of  functioning  In  any  of  his  rela- 
tionships. 

All  mothers  weigh  the  cues  which  they  re- 
ceive from  their  Infants  in  a  manner  related 
to  their  own  personalities  and  needs.  We 
must,  therefore,  assess  the  mothw's  ability 
to  read  such  cues.  Of  special  significance  are 
cues  that  the  mother  misinterprets,  over- 
responds  to,  or  repeatedly  misses.  Identify- 
ing the  patterns  of  "cue  weighing"  Is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  Initial  appraisal  of  the 
mother-child  unit.  It  helps  us  to  detect  the 
ways  in  which  the  mother  can  grasp,  or  fails 
to  sense  her  child's  capacities  and  needs. 

Sam's  parents  detailed  a  history  suggest- 
ing secondary  autism  and  relating  the  onset 
of  his  autistic  symptoms  to  a  high  fever 
at  the  age  of  two.  Dtiring  the  course  of  a 
home  visit  we  noted  the  above-average  capac- 
ities of  his  I'-i -year-old  sister.  The  mother 
remarked  that  Sam  had  been  even  more  ca- 
pable at  that  age,  and  had  received  more  love 
and  attention  than  his  sister.  Our  study  of 
home  movies  reflecting  this  period  of  Sam's 
life,  revealed  a  withdrawn,  inactive  boy. 
functioning  at  a  subnormal  level,  handled 
stiffly  and  with  detachment  by  his  mother, 
who  seemed  depressed.  These  retroepectlve 
observations  were  supported  by  earlier  films 
prompting  us  to  change  the  diagnosis  from 
secondary  to  early  Infantile  autism. 
Group  observations 

We  evolve  our  more  Individual  approaches 
to  the  autistic  child  from  relevant  informa- 
tion In  his  background,  from  observations  of 
his  Interactions  with  parents,  with  other 
adults  (including  staff)  and  his  behavior  In 
a  group  of  children. 

Larry's  secondary  autism  was  first  noted 
when  he  was  hospitalized  in  his  fourth  year 
of  life  due  to  seclusiveness  and  delayed 
speech.  These  symptoms  had  developed  at 
the  age  of  two  and  one-half  when  a  brother 
was  born.  He  ignored  his  brother  and  all 
other  children.  Secluslveness  was  also  In  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  hospital  personnel  and 
parents.  History  and  observations  in  the  hos- 
pital milieu  revealed  keen  Interest  in  me- 
chanical objects.  Accordingly,  at  the  Initial 
phase  of  his  treatment,  the  boy  was  allowed 
for  months  to  go  to  the  Center's  basement 
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when  he  traced  the  plumbing  pipes  from  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other.  He  received 
the  therapist's  undivided  attention  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  Involve  him  with  other 
people  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Thus,  a  treatment  dialogue  was  Initiated, 
evolving  Into  a  treatment  relationship  which 
has  made  his  marked  recovery  possible. 

IMUIVIUUAL  ASPECTS 

Emotional  avallaWUty 

We  are  keenly  Interested  in  the  child's 
ability  to  give  cues  of  relationship  direction 
or  prerelatlonshlp  behavior  and  believe  that 
the  therapist  is  the  "Instrument"  for  their 
measurement.  Accordingly,  bearing  In  mind 
all  cues  provided  by  background  material 
and  nonpartlclpant  observations,  the  thera- 
pist makes  hlnxself  emotionally  available  and 
follows  the  child's  cues,  frequently  Improvis- 
ing and  Innovating  on  the  s{K>t.  The  thera- 
pist's undivided  attention  Is  Invested  In  ob- 
serving the  child  from  a  neutral  position 
which  facilitates  detection  of  approach  be- 
havior or  contacO  cues.  We  feel  that  the  autis- 
tic child  cannot  remain  unaware  of  a  non- 
threatening  adult  who  Invests  all  of  his  emo- 
tional energy  in  observing  that  child.  The 
therapist  soon  detects  some  contact  cues  or 
combination  of  approach  and  avoidance  be- 
havior which  offer  viseful  information  and 
guidance  for  the  next  step. 

Robert  repeatedly  threw  himself  on  the 
floor  and  resisted  or  Ignored  all  attempts  to 
involve  him  In  activities  or  a  relationship. 
Repeated  traumata  Including  numerous  hos- 
pitalizations for  physical  Illness  were  a  part 
of  his  life.  The  therapist  consistently  de- 
voted periods  of  Intense  attention  to  the 
child.  He  noted  one  day  that  Robert  had 
begun  to  prepare  for  his  arrival  and  look  In 
his  direction  when  the  therapist  was  not 
observing  him.  Soon  the  boy  walked  by  and 
moved  close  enough  to  establish  a  Seetlng 
body  contact.  In  time,  it  was  p>os£ible  to 
initiate  dialogues  in  which  there  was  touch- 
ing and  expressions  of  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment prompted  by  the  therapist's  emotional 
and  physical  contact.  A  relationship  had 
evolved  causing  Robert  to  give  up  his  autistic 
withdrawal. 

Reading  the  cues 

Cues  related  to  avoidance  of  contact,  such 
as  refusal  to  establish  eye  contact  and  re- 
treat to  a  neutral  position,  are  easier  to  read 
than  those  which  Indicate  a  desire  for  con- 
tact. When  sequences  or  patterns  of  be- 
havior of  autistic  children  are  studied,  con- 
tact cues  such  as  the  struggle  against  a  de- 
sire to  look,  furtive  glances,  circling,  or  tan- 
gential approaches  (walking  back  and  forth), 
and  Increases  in  motor  activity  when  the 
therapist  is  within  a  given  radius,  tend  to 
merge.  We  have  found  that  a  long  timetable 
must  be  projected  for  observing  responses  of 
autistic  children.  The  delay  is  usually  quite 
long.  It  may  cause  the  responses  to  be  missed 
or  not  related  to  the  cue.  The  therapist  must 
observe  substantially  longer  and  in  greater 
depth.  He  must  also  guard  and  protect  his 
emotional  investment  from  wavering  lest  the 
sequence  be  interrupted. 

Kay  exhibited  26  varieties  of  stereotyped 
movements.  She  was  hyperactive  and  aimless 
In  her  wandering  about  the  play-therapy 
room,  approaching  others  only  when  she 
wanted  something.  Kay  had  been  treated 
previously  for  some  time,  attaining  only  the 
part  object  level  of  a  relationship.  She  re- 
mained fixed  at  this  persistent  need  gratify- 
ing plateau.  The  new  therapist,  employing 
emotional  availability,  stood  in  the  therapy 
room  Investing  all  of  his  attention  in  the  girl 
for  30  to  40  minutes  at  a  time.  As  she  came 
nearer,  he  began  to  respond  to  one  of  her 
stereotyped  movements,  a  rhythmic  patting 
on  the  wall,  by  gently  repeating  "pat,  pat, 
pat,"  in  the  cadence  of  her  movement.  Kay 
would  run  away  and  appear  uninterested  for 
5  or  10  minutes.  She  began  to  return  when 
the  therapist  continued  to  exhibit  interest 
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and  availability.  His  hands  were  offered, 
palms  up,  and  Kay  began  to  pat  them  fur- 
tively, giving  up  her  patting  on  the  wall. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  widening  inter- 
action that  enabled  Kay  to  achieve  the  stage 
of  object  relationship  which  Spitz  (1969) 
calls  libidinal  object  proper. 

Responses  to  cues 

Successful  responses  have  to  be  flexible  and 
In  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  child's 
cues.  Creative  dialogues  between  therapist 
and  child,  often  initiated  by  Intuition,  are 
highly  individualistic.  Observations  and  in- 
tuitive responses  are  objectively  evaluated 
when  the  therapist  proceeds  to  examine  his 
own  responses,  reaches  an  understanding 
of  the  child's  behavior,  and  a  sequence  of 
therapeutic  steps.  Responding  to  a  reversal  in 
vocalization  provides  an  example. 

Eddie,  a  hyperactive  boy,  bounced,  rolled, 
and  somersaulted,  giving  only  fleeting  atten- 
tion or  eye  contact.  Whenever  the  therapist 
caught  Eddie's  glance,  he  averted  his  gaze. 
Intuitively  the  therapist  chose  to  echo  the 
child's  vocalizations,  which  at  first  resem- 
bled wild  screeching.  Gradually  screams 
changed  to  an  "ee-ah"  sound  which  tended 
to  increase  as  Eddie  came  closer  to  the 
therapist.  One  day,  after  Eddie's  vocaliza- 
tions were  echoed  in  an  exchange  lasting  sev- 
eral minutes,  the  child  suddenly  reversed 
the  sequence  of  the  sound,  looked  at  the 
therapist,  and  laughed.  The  therapist  re- 
sponded with  the  reversed  "ah-ee"  and  also 
laughed.  Thereafter  Eddie  mixed  his  vocal- 
izations and  laughed  as  the  therapist  re- 
sponded in  similar  fashion.  Awareness  of  the 
child's  minimal  Interest  cues,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  vocal  contact,  and  alertness  t^the 
reversal  of  sounds  enabled  the  therapist  to 
Join  the  child's  world  and  commence  a  rela- 
tionship. Eddie's  contact  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  his  vocal 
Interchanges  eventually  evolved  into  com- 
municative speech. 

Selective  participation  in  the  child's 
discharge  phenomena 

Since  autistic  children  tend  to  function 
largely  on  physiological  and  discharge  levels 
of  behavior,  selective  participation  In  feed- 
ing, vocalizations,  motor  activity,  and  In 
other  outlets  to  discharge  excitement  and  af- 
fect appear  to  be  most  difficult  for  them  to 
ignore.  Initially,  patterns  serving  to  dis- 
charge diffuse  tension  are  carefully  distin- 
guished from  those  serving  to  discharge  spe- 
cific effects. 

Oretchen,  a  large,  hyperactive,  whining, 
and  frantically  anxious  girl,  allowed  no  eye 
or  body  contact  when  she  came  to  the  Cen- 
ter. The  child  repeatedly  used  her  fists  to 
strike  the  side  of  her  head  and  bruised  her 
knuckles  rubbing  the  edges  of  furniture 
or  pounding  on  walls.  When  she  whined  and 
pressed  herself  against  the  wall,  rocking  and 
rubbing  her  body,  the  therapist  Joined  in, 
proceeding  to  imitate  the  rocking  and  vocal- 
ization. Within  5  minutes,  the  whining 
stopped  and  Oretchen  began  to  glance  at  the 
therapist  and  smile  faintly.  She  put  her 
thumb  into  her  mouth  and  accepted  brief 
eye  and  body  contact.  Gradually  her  aggres- 
sion directed  against  herself  became  marked- 
ly reduced  and  her  acceptance  of  human  con- 
tact increased. 

Affect  sharing 

Anger,  rage,  panic,  quiescence  or  excite- 
ment are  among  the  affective  states  of  autis- 
tic children.  External  affect  sharing  is  es- 
sential to  helping  the  psychotic  child  to 
emerge  from  his  state  of  withdrawal.  Excite- 
ment deserves  special  mention  because  autis- 
tic children  appear  to  develop  a  capacity  for 
unrelated  discharges  of  excitement  with 
adeptness  at  isolating  such  discharges  from 
apparent  relationships.  Prolonged  participa- 
tion in  discharges  of  excitement  should  be 
generally  avoided. 

Mary's  therapist  could  use  her  affectomotor 
discharges  to  increase  excitement  and  its  dls- 
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charge  or  to  facilitate  a  relationship  behavior. 
Beating  activity  rhythms  on  a  drum  wotild 
cause  her  to  run  back  and  forth  and  jump 
up  and  down  in  response  to  the  rhythmic  in- 
tensity. Participation  devoid  of  other  inputs 
would  tend  to  yield  no  more  than  a  dis- 
charge. However,  eye  contact,  vocalization, 
and  upttirned  palms  offered  for  a  patting 
routine  prompted  the  child  to  move  toward 
an  everwldening  Involvement  in  affectomotor 
expressions  directed  at  her  therapist.  The 
dialogue  developed  into  a  relationship  In 
which  Mary  initiated  holding  and  rocking. 
Inclusion  in  memory  traces 

If  the  described  interactions  are  success- 
ful, the  autistic  child  should  be  able  to  in- 
clude them  in  his  shut-off  memory  so  that  a 
meaningful  and  revealing  exchange  with  the 
therapist  can  be  established. 

May  had  a  wide  variety  of  stereotyped  hand 
and  facial  movements.  Her  vocalizations  were 
limited  to  primitive  sounds.  In  order  to  en- 
courage these  vocalizations,  her  therapist 
took  a  small  cardboard  box  which  she  liked 
to  hold  close  to  her  face  and  used  it  as  an 
echo  chamber.  May  briefly  used  the  box 
Imitatlvely.  The  next  day  the  child  picked  up 
the  box,  incorporated  it  in  her  bizarre  hand 
movements,  and  indicated  a  desire  that  the 
therapist  should  make  some  sounds.  The  girl 
thus  showed  that  she  has  remembered  the 
shared  experience  and  signaled  her  desire  to 
repeat  it.  The  therapist  responded  to  that 
wish  and  gradually  mobilized  May's  interest 
In  using  her  mouth  and  voice.  She  is  now 
making  prespeech  vocalizations  In  the  con- 
text of  seeking  out  physical  and  visual  inter- 
actions with  the  therapist. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our  brief  clinical  sketches  of  nine  autistic 
children  merit  a  note  on  their  progress. 
Three  girls  are  still  In  treatment.  Georgia's 
rage  and  panic  reactions  have  disappeared. 
Kay  continues  to  develop  her  psychothera- 
peutic relationship  at  the  Center.  May  de- 
veloped pre-speech  vocalizations  wltliln  1 
year.  Two  boys  left  us  when  their  families 
moved  to  another  area.  Sam  managed  to  de- 
velop a  relationship  with  his  child-care  work- 
er, while  Robert  proceeded  to  use  intermit- 
tent verbal  communications.  Mary's  treat- 
ment was  discontinued  after  her  therapist 
and  child-care  worker  left  the  Center.  She 
mourned  the  loss  of  both  adults.  Eddie  was 
transferred  to  a  residential  center.  At  that 
time,  he  used  communicative  sp>eech  and  had 
a  capacity  to  form  relationships.  Oretchen 
reached  symbiosis  and  plateaued.  Larry,  how- 
ever, succeeded  beyond  expectations.  At  the 
age  of  19,  he  completed  his  first  semester  in 
college  after  some  years  as  an  honor  student 
in  a  public  high  school. 

The  nine  children  were  exposed  to  psycho- 
therapy and  the  initial  interventions  in- 
tended to  commence  and  facilitate  such 
treatment.  Seven  advanced  to  a  degree,  one 
regressed  at  a  point  of  possible  advancement 
and  one  reached  the  heights  of  possible  re- 
covery. Our  Initial  therapeutic  interventions 
were  neither  tmique  nor  neoessarlly  superior 
to  other  possible  approaches.  However,  they 
were  Instrumental  in  moving  us  to  the  higher 
stages  of  more  visible  and  more  encovu-aglng 
therapeutic  progress. 

We  believe  that  suitable  initial  therapeutic 
interventions  prompt  significant  common  ex- 
periences which  will  be  remembered  rather 
than  shut  out  by  the  autistic  child.  Such  ex- 
periences can  be  effectively  utilized  to  estab- 
lish a  widening  dialogue  between  the  child 
and  therapist.  The  dialogue  facilitates  our 
understanding  of  the  child's  fixations  and 
formulation  of  further  approaches  which  can 
evolve  into  pre-relationshlp,  and  then  into 
relationship  behavior.  Step  by  step,  the  fixa- 
tion and  defensive  patterns  can  be  identified 
and  removed  through  a  painstaking  process 
of  constant  appraisal,  formulation,  devising 
of  therapeutic  interventions,  and  continued 
observation,  reappraisal  and  reformulation. 
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DEATH,  DISEASE,  AND  THE  BLOOD 
MARKET— PART  I 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or   CAIJFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 
Mr  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
in  the  Evening  Star,  July  16,  1972,  con- 
tained an  informative  summary  on  what 
is  wrong  with  our  Nation's  blood  supply 
and  some  excellent  examples  of  what  we 
could  do  to  improve  it. 

The  article,  entitled  "Death,  Disease 
and  the  Blood  Market."  is  especially 
worthy  of  attention  because  it  is  the  work 
of  Miss  Judith  RandaU;  one  of  the  most 
respected  writers  in  medical  journalism. 
The  most  recent  recognitions  of  Miss 
Randall's  expertise  are  the  Albert  Lasker 
Award  for  Medical  Journalism,  which 
was  given  to  her  in  1970;  the  Florence 
Claude  Bernard  Award  of  the  National 
Society  for  Medical  Research,  given  to 
her  in  1971;  and  the  Front  Page  and  Bill 
Pryor  Awards  of  the  Washington-Balti- 
more Newspaper  Guild,  which  were  also 
given  to  her  in  1971. 

The  first  part  of  Miss  Randall's  article 
describes  some  of  the  tragedies  that  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  "bad  blood."  She 
explains  the  current  effort  in  Congress  to 
deal  with  this  problem  and  then  details 
the  reasons  why  there  are  so  few  reliable 
statistics  in  the  field. 

I  wiU  be  adding  to  this  report  a  part  n 
tomorrow. 

From  the  Evening  Star,  Sunday.  July 
16.  1972: 

Dkath,  Disease  and  the  Blood  Market 

(By  Judith  Randal) 
Late  last  summer,  a  mlddle-sged  Long  Is- 
land housewife  checked  into  a  local  hospital 
for  a  complex  operation  which  was  carried 
out  with  apparent  complete  success.  But  2V4 
weeks  after  she  went  home  she  had  to  be 
admitted  to  another  hospital  and  within  10 
days  she  was  dead. 

The  culprit?  Serum  hepatitis,  an  Infection 
of  the  liver  acquired  from  the  blood  she  had 
received  during  the  surgery. 

This  medical  tragedy  was  repeated  about 
3.500  times  last  year,  and  another  136,000 
Americans  who  received  transfused  blood 
contracted  serum  hepatitis  but  did  not  die. 
Indeed,  experts  estimate  conservatively  that 
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of  the  31  million  patients  who  annually  enter 
the  nation's  hospitals,  about  22  million  re- 
quire blood  transfusions,  and  about  10  per- 
cent of  these  develop  the  disease. 

In  1963,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  reported  that  one  out  of  every 
150  transfusions  given  to  people  over  40 — 
the  age  group  most  likely  to  need  blood — 
caused  the  death,  from  servun  hepatitis,  of 
the  recipient. 

Since  then  the  number  of  cases  has  been 
steadUy  climbing  as  population  growth,  the 
use  of  artificial  kidneys  and  advances  in  heart 
surgery,  cancer  therapy  and  the  treatment 
of  other  diseases  such  as  hemophilia,  have 
raised  the  nation's  blood  needs  by  about  10 
percent  a  year. 

Because  some  serum  hepatitis  is  not  re- 
ported to  the  government's  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  in  Atlanta  and  some  goes  un- 
recognized for  what  it  is,  scientists  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  is  from  two  to  10 
times  as  much  of  the  disease  as  the  official 
figures  suggest. 

LEGISLATION 

This  grim  assessment  has  led  to  a  bill,  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Rep.  Victor  V. 
Veysey,  R-Callf ..  and  in  the  Senate  by  Charles 
Percy,  R-m.,  that  would  put  the  nation's 
hodgepodge  of  blood  banking  arrangements 
under  coordinated  federal  supervision.  It  also 
figured  in  President  Nixon's  decision  last 
year  to  have  a  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  task  force  look  Into  the 
situation  in  depth. 

The  task  force,  headed  by  Dr.  Ian  Mitchell. 
a  government  physician,  wUl  make  no  recom- 
mendations until  after  a  $427,000  study  being 
made  for  HEW  by  a  management  consulting 
firm  is  completed  in  early  fall.  Meanwhile, 
specifics  and  statistics  in  this  field  are  hard 
to  come  by.  Statistics  are  not  even  sure,  for 
example,  whether  hepatitis  acquhred  from 
transfusions  and  ordinary  infectious  hepati- 
tis acquired  by  other  kinds  of  person-to- 
person  spread  are  caused  by  the  same  virus 
or  how  many  viruses  are  involved.  Indeed,  no 
hepatitis  vims  has  yet  been  isolated  at  aU. 

Nor  is  there  any  sure-fire  test  that  detects 
the  presence  of  hepatitis  Infection  in  blood. 
Since  July  1  the  so-caUed  Australia  antigen 
test,  which  picks  up  what  Is  thought  to  be  a 
footprint  of  the  vims,  has  been  required  for 
all  blood  handled  by  blood  banks  that  are 
subject  to  the  Interstate  commerce  law— 
about  80  percent  of  the  total.  But  the  test  U 
only  about  25  percent  accurate  and  even  a 
more  sensitive  version  that  has  been  devel- 
oped by  Abbott  Laboratories  and  is  now  un- 
der study  by  the  government  promises  to  be 
no  more  than  50  percent  reliable. 

If,  however,  the  scientific  aspects  of  the 
situation  are  clouded  one  thing  is  crystal 
clear — that  the  crux  of  the  hepatitis  problem 
lies  in  the  fragmented  nature  of  blood  bank- 
ing and  its  complex  and  uneasy  mixture  of 
altruism  and  private  enterprise. 

Says  Mitchell:  "We  have  tended  to  pin  our 
hopes  on  technology  rather  than  on  reorga- 
nizing the  way  we  do  things.  Sooner  or  later 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pull  our  socks  up  and 
face  this  reality  head  on. 

When  most  people  think  of  blood  they 
think  first  of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  whose  59  regional  blood  centers  do.  In 
fact,  collect  about  40  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated 8  million  pints  of  this  tissue  now  be- 
ing transfused  into  the  veins  of  Americans 
each  year. 

Another  40  percent  is  collected  by  the  1,500 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
Blood  Banks  (AABB)— a  trade  association 
with  both  nonprofit  and  profit-making  ele- 
ments. In  addition,  however,  there  are  an  un- 
known number  of  Independent,  primarily 
commercial,  shops  that  do  not  belong  to 
either  organization.  While  they  may  collect 
some  whole  blood  they  are  primarily  engaged 
in  a  procedure  called  plasma-pheresis. 

This  is  a  technique  that  enables  blood  col- 
lecting agencies  to  withdraw  whole   blood 
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from  the  donor  and  then  return  the  red  cells 
to  him  by  intravenous  injection,  retaining 
the  colorless  plasma.  The  plasma  is  then  sold 
to  drug  companies  or  other  processors  which 
separate  it  into  its  various  components  such 
as  gamma  globuUn,  serum  albumin  and  the 
blood  fractions  that  are  routine  life  and 
death  necessities  for  some  20,000  patients 
with  one  type  or  another  of  hemophUla. 

No  one  has  any  real  idea  of  how  many 
firms  make  their  living  by  this  practice  or 
how  much  blood  they  draw.  What  is  known 
IB  that  plasmapheresis  is  a  mushrooming  In- 
dustry and  a  large  part  of  the  reason  why 
blood-banking  as  a  whole  \b  at  least  a  $300 
mlllion-a-year  business. 

This  tangled  web  of  blood  banking  ar- 
rsingements  has  had  two  major  consequences. 
One  is  that  although  the  AABB  rims  a  clear- 
ing-house system  in  which  many  banks  par- 
ticipate, about  20  percent  of  the  whole  blood 
collected  in  this  country  goes  to  waste  be- 
catise  It  is  not  used  within  the  three  week! 
safety  limit.  The  AABB  system  Is  only  a 
partial  system,  and  a  true  aUocatlon  network 
has  yet  to  take  shape.  The  result  is  an  annual 
multl-milllon  dollar  loss. 

PUBCHASEO   BLOOD 

The  other  major  consequence  Is  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  only  nation  In  this  hem- 
isphere that  relies  heavily  on  paid  as  well  w 
volunteer  donors.  Dr.  J.  Carrott  AUen,  a 
Stanford  University  professor  of  surgery,  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  leading  authority  on 
the  subject,  estimates  that  35  percent  of  the 
nation's  blood  is  bought  rather  than  given— 
a  figure  the  government  corroborates— *nd 
that  92  percent  of  the  serum  hepatitis  is  due 
to  purchased  blood. 

WhUe  some  "professional" — i.e.  paid — 
donors  are,  he  says,  soldiers  or  college  stu- 
dents m  search  of  a  little  extra  cash,  more 
are  skid-row  derelicts  or  prisoners  who  have 
reason  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  may  not 
be  In  the  best  of  health  or  have  had  hepatitis 
or  some  other  blood-bome  disease  such  as 
malaria  In  the  past.  The  mere  fact  that  so 
many  commercial  collecting  centers  are  In 
run-down  Inner  city  neighborhoods,  he 
charges,  is  evidence  that  they  wish  to  at- 
tract this  type  of  person. 

A  donor  of  this  kind  typically  gets  $5  to 
$10  for  a  pint  of  blood,  which  is  sold  to 
blood  banks  for  $40  to  $50— more  If  it  Is  blood 
of  a  type  that  is  scarce.  The  Red  Cross  Is 
not  Involved  in  thU  traffic  and  makes  no 
charge  for  the  blood  it  supplies,  but  other 
nonprofit  banks— Including  some  that  be- 
long to  the  AABB — often  add  a  further  mark- 
up charge.  The  result  is  that  a  great  deal 
of  blood  banking  is  profitable  on  both  the 
wholesale  and  retaU  levels. 

To  supplement  its  supply  of  plasma,  the 
blood  Industry  also  draws  on  plasmapheresis 
firms  In  medically  backward  nations  where 
the  Jobless  poor  often  find  their  very  tissues 
their  only  livelihood.  A  Florida  businessman 
who  owns  such  a  company  in  Haiti  and  who 
plans  to  open  branches  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America  is  one  of  the  many  entrepreneurs 
who  make  a  handsome  profit  in  the  bargain. 
So  is  a  LoulsvUle,  Ky.  doctor.  His  refriger- 
ated trucks  pick  up  foreign  plasma  in  Miami 
and  take  it  to  destinations  as  far  away  as 
California. 

Refrigeration,  however,  is  no  guarantee  or 
safety  because  the  hepatitis  virus  or  vlnases— 
no  one  is  sure  which— can  only  be  reliably 
destroyed  by  heat.  WhUe  some  blood  frac- 
tions can  be  thus  sterilized  and  are.  other 
fractions  would  be  destroyed  by  high  tem- 
peratures. In  any  case,  the  U.S.  government 
rarely  if  ever  Inispects  these  foreign  c^>era» 
tlons,  leaving  it  up  to  the  U.8.  drug  com- 
panies that  process  the  plasma  to  be  sure— 
to  the  extent  of  their  abUltles  and  con- 
science—that the  raw  material  they  use  is 
infection -free. 

Washlngtonians  probably  have  less  caus* 
to  worry  than  many  Americans  since  virtu- 
aUy  aU  the  blood  used  for  transfusions  la 
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the  greater  metrc^JoUtan  area  Is  given  vol- 
untarily and  collected  by  the  Red  Cross. 
However,  should  they  find  themselves  In  an 
out-of-town  hospital  and  In  need  of  a  trans- 
fusion, they  will  get  whatever  Is  In  the  re- 
frigerator, and  It  may  be  purchased  blood. 
Similarly  plasma  fractions  administered  by 
local  hospitals  may  have  been  made  from 
material  obtelned  from  paid  donors. 

Dr.  Allen,  a  self-confessed  zealot  on  this 
subject,  brings  impressive  evidence  to  bis 
claim  that  blood  that  Is  paid  for  tends  to 
be  high-risk  blood.  The  data,  to  be  pub- 
lished this  Slimmer  by  the  Commonwealth 
Fund,  a  foundation  In  New  York  City,  Is 
based  on  11,627  scientific  reporte  that  Allen 
collected  over  a  period  of  18  years  and  had 
analyzed  by  professional  statisticians. 

"If  a  national  voluntary  blood  program  Is 
enacted,"  he  said  In  a  recent  Interview,  "It 
will  certainly  save  more  lives  than  I  cotild 
have  saved  had  I  spent  24  hours  a  day  all 
these  years  perfornnng  an  operation  nobody 
else  could  perform." 

Nor  Is  Allen  alone  In  this  view.  In  Vey- 
sey's  office  are  11  different  reports  from  sci- 
entific journals  in  the  last  two  years  that 
compare  the  rates  of  hepatitis  between  pa- 
tients receiving  purchased  and  volunteer 
blood.  The  studies  were  made  by  testing  a 
total  of  more  than  250.000  pints  of  blood  for 
the  presence  of  Australia  antigen  and  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  the  patlente  Into  whom 
they  were  transfused. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  test  misses  more 
contaminated  blood  than  It  turns  up,  these 
studies  demonstrate  that  the  risk  of  serum 
hepatitis  Is  11  to  70  times  greater,  depend- 
ing on  the  experience  of  the  hospital  In 
question,  when  a  transfusion  Is  not  obtained 
from  a  volunteer  source. 

The  author  of  one  of  the  studies — Dr.  Da- 
vid J.  Gocke  of  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Hospital  In  New  York — recently  concluded 
that  "one  might  anticipate  a  greater  decline 
In  poBt-transfuslon  hepatitis  by  transfusing 
only  volunteer  blood  than  by  (the  present 
practice  of)  screening  donors  for  Au  (Aus- 
tralia trntigen)." 

In  fact,  the  AABB  is  planning  to  phase  out 
paid  donors  by  1975.  and  some  of  Ite  mem- 
bers have  already  taken  steps  In  that  direc- 
tion. On  paper  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son why  Ite  members  and  the  Red  Cross  re- 
gional centers  could  not  In  tandem  expand 
their  operations  to  meet  the  country's  entire 
needs  and  so  drive  the  "commercials"  out  of 
business. 

But  one  reason  the  AABB  was  organized 
after  World  War  II  was  to  fight  the  encroch- 
ment  of  the  Red  Cross  on  hospital  blood 
banks,  and  the  two  groups  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  mutual  suspicion  and  competition. 
Their  philosophical  differences  continue  to 
run  deep,  making  prospecte  for  their  Joining 
forces  dim. 

In  an  April  speech,  for  Instance.  George  M. 
Elsey,  president  of  the  Red  Cross  said  that 
his  organization  will  "willingly  accept  any 
responsibility  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive entrust  to  It  .  .  .  that  will  provide  safe, 
high  quality  blood,  components  and  deriva- 
tives to  anyone  in  the  United  Stetes  who 
may  need  them,  regardless  of  previous  do- 
nations or  ability  to  replace." 

The  AABB.  on  the  other  hand,  sees  blood 
banking  In  a  different  light.  Its  members, 
like  all  blood  banks — Including  those  of  the 
Red  Cross — charge  a  processing  fee  that  cov- 
ers the  costs  of  overhead,  salaries,  and  the 
laboratory  tests  that  type  blood  and  mateh 
the  donor  and  the  recipient.  But  unlike  the 
Red  Cross  and  In  addition,  they  also  require 
a  $25  deposit  for  each  pint  transfused.  It  is 
returned  only  if  the  pint  Is  replaced. 

AABB   OPPOSITION 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
affiuent  AABB  members  have  long  counted 
primarily  on  paid  donors  and  these  members 
have  been  well  represented  among  the  asso- 
ciation's officers.  This  may  help  to  explain 
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why  the  AABB  opposes  such  measures  as 
labeling  blood  as  either  purchased  or  volun- 
teer. In  fact,  the  AABB  also  opposes  the 
creation  of  a  single  nationwide  volimtary 
blood  donation  system  on  the  groimds  that 
It  would  be  "monolithic"  and  would  "stifle 
research." 

At  Issue,  too,  is  whether  volunteer  donors 
would  or  could  supply  enough  blood  to  meet 
the  nation's  needs.  The  commercial  blood 
baiLkers,  for  example,  say  that  purchased 
blood  Is  a  necessary  evil  and  better  than  no 
blood  at  all. 

Others  with  long  experience,  both  In  gov- 
ernment and  the  nonprofit  end  of  the  busi- 
ness, say  that  no  matter  what  the  scheme  to 
encourage  giving.  It  only  works  during  the 
heat  of  a  publicity  campaign.  Furthermore, 
they  argue,  even  a  country  like  Canada, 
which  relies  entirely  on  volunteers  for  trans- 
fusion purposes.  Imports  some  blood  compo- 
nents and  blood  derivatives  for  the  treatment 
of  various  disorders  and  for  diagnostic  tests. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  that  there 
would  be  more  than  enough  blood  to  go 
around  for  all  Americans  If  only  5  percent  of 
the  popvUatlon  gave  a  pint  once  each  year. 
Leo  Perils,  director  of  community  relations 
for  the  14-mlHlon  member  AFL-CIO  and,  to- 
gether with  Dr.  Allen,  the  most  persistent  ad- 
vocate of  a  wholly  volunteer  system  scoffs  at 
the  Idea  that  the  public  wouldn't  respond  If 
It  understood  what  Is  Involved. 

"Blood  Is  a  living  tissue  that  strikes  right 
at  the  heart  of  human  values,"  says  Perils. 
"We  have  never  really  tried  a  volunteer  sys- 
tem. We  could  always  phase  It  out  if  It  dldnt 
work." 

Perils  believes  that  the  Red  Cross  could  do 
the  Job  alone  If  It  took  the  task  more  seri- 
ously. Allen  would  prefer  a  national  commis- 
sion, comparable  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, which  would  set  and  enforce  stand- 
ards and  award  contracts  for  carrying  out 
services.  Perhaps,  he  suggests,  a  postcard 
could  be  sent  to  everyone  from  19  to  23  years 
old  on  his  birthday.  He  points  out  that  If 
even  half  of  these  young  people  responded  to 
the  appeal  for  a  donation,  there  would  then 
be  enough  blood  for  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  regtUatlons  that  do  apply 
to  blood-banking  do  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  donor  Issue  and  might  best  be  described 
as  Itffgely  laissez-faire. 

For  example,  the  Division  of  Biologic 
Standards,  a  part  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  has  had  much  the  same  power  to 
license  and  Inspect  blood  banks  as  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  to  license  and 
Inspect  the  manufacturers  of  drugs.  But  the 
law  that  gives  the  federal  government  this 
authority  applies  only  to  banks  engaged  In 
Interstate  commerce  and  has  not.  In  the  view 
of  DBS  officials,  allowed  it  to  tell  even  these 
banks  that  they  must  use  volunteer  blood  or 
label  blood  as  purchased  or  volunteer. 

On  July  1  DBS  was  transferred  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  rechrlstened 
the  Bureau  of  Biologies,  Dr.  Harry  M.  Meyer, 
director  of  the  new  bureau;  is  giving  the 
blood  problem  a  high  priority  and  Is  confident 
that  changes  are  possible  even  without  the 
passage  of  further  legislation  by  Congress. 

However,  by  no  means  all  of  his  colletigues 
agree.  Dr.  John  N.  Ashmore,  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau's blood  and  blood  products  laboratory, 
long  a  key  regulatory  official,  thinks  that 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  would- 
be  reformers  are,  to  put  It  kindly,  naive. 

"The  present  law  only  gives  us  the  power 
to  Inspect  and  to  Insist  that  certain  stand- 
ards Involving  cleanliness  and  the  like  are 
met,"  he  says.  "As  for  labeling  blood,  the 
blood  bank  that  did  this  might  Just  as  well 
hang  out  a  shingle  saying  'going  out  of  busi- 
ness' and  then  there  wouldn't  be  enough 
blood  to  go  around." 

Critics  of  the  past  performance  of  DBS 
scoff  at  this  assessment  and  say  FDA  can 
take  steps  the  old  agency  balked  at  taking 
if  It  Is  so  Inclined.  They  point  out  that  when 
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DBS  became  convinced  four  years  ago  that 
pooling  the  plasma  of  many  donors  Increased 
the  risk  of  hepatitis  they  ended  the  practice 
by  simply  forbidding  blood  banks  In  their 
Jurisdiction  from  continuing  It.  Because  these 
blood  banks  handle  85  percent  of  the  blood 
used  for  transfusions,  the  others  also  com- 
piled lest  they  become  Involved  In  liability 
suits  in  the  federal  covurte. 

Says  Kenneth  Hagerty,  a  staff  aide  to  Rep. 
Veysey,  one  of  many  congressional  cham- 
pions of  an  entirely  voluntary  system:  "The 
trouble  with  DBS  was  that  It  tended  to  see 
the  problems  that  beset  the  Industry  it  reg- 
ulated as  looming  larger  than  the  public  In- 
terest. There  Is  nothing  In  the  law  that  says 
federal  agencies  must  Insist  on  volimteer 
blood,  but  there  Is  nothing  that  says  they 
can't  either." 

Whatever  the  merits  pf  this  argument.  It 
is  Indisputable  that  blobd  bankers  and  DBS 
rarely  quarreled  openly.  In  Ite  17  years  of 
operation,  the  agency  forced  compliance  with 
Its  standards  through  court  action  Just  four 
times.  No  other  disciplinary  legal  measures 
have  been  taken  with  regard  to  blood  since 
the  federal  stetute  governing  "the  purity 
potency  and  safety"  of  biologic  producte  be- 
came law  In  1902.  Whether  this  pattern  will 
change  now  that  FDA  holds  the  reins  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 


CONGRESSMAN  REID  MOVES  TO 
HALT  SKYJACKERS 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OP   NIW   YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  deeply  concerned  over  the  Increasing 
number  of  skyjackings  and  the  unending 
reign  of  terror  which  is  being  perpetrated 
against  airlines  and  airline  passengers. 
Last  week's  Delta  Airlines  skyjacking  to 
Algeria  brings  to  28  the  number  of  such 
incidents  so  far  this  year.  Clearly  these 
demented  acts  demand  the  strongest 
possible  measures  by  the  United  States 
and  the  community  of  nations. 

One  of  the  major  problems  contribut- 
ing to  the  rising  trend  of  air  piracy  is 
the  refusal  of  certain  nations  either  to 
extradite  accused  skyjackers  or  to  pros- 
ecute them  in  their  courts.  In  a  force- 
ful attempt  to  plug  this  serious  gap,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid)  has  recently  introduced  leg- 
islation which  would  close  all  American 
airports  to  any  foreign  airline  which 
operates  in  any  country  refusing  to  pros- 
ecute or  extradite  skyjackers.  The  sky- 
jacking crisis  demands  prompt  and  effec- 
tive action  by  all  nations  and  Mr.  Reid's 
legislation  represents  a  very  important 
development  in  this  area.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  long-overdue 
measure. 

The  August  6  Simday  News  devoted  its 
lead  editorial  to  supporting  Congress- 
man Reid's  bill.  I  commend  this  editorial 
to  our  colleagues'  attention  and  insert 
it  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Sunday  News,  Aug.  6, 
1972] 
No  Place  To  Hms 

Rep.  Ogden  Reld  (D-N.Y.)  has  sponsored 
a  sweeping  measure  that  could  seal  off  the 
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ratholes  Into  which  skyjackers  now  scuttle 
after  pulling  their  crimes. 

The  bUl  would  ban  from  U.S.  alrporte  the 
commercial  craft  of  those  nations  that  either 
(1)  give  refuge  to  air  pirates,  or  (2)  provide 
service  to  nations  that  refuse  to  punish  sky- 
jackers or  return  them  to  the  countries  where 
their  crimes  were  committed. 

It  Is  the  latter  provision  that  cute  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and.  In  ovir  opinion, 
would  most  effectively  deter  International 
skyjacking. 

Algeria  and  Cuba,  to  name  Just  two  havens 
favored  by  aerial  outlaws,  can  afford  to 
thumb  their  noses  at  Uncle  Sam  when  he 
demands  the  ret\u-n  of  skyjackers.  They  have 
no  air  traffic  with  the  U.S.  that  could  be 
heurmed  by  purely  American  sanctions. 

But  both  nations  are  served  by  free  world 
and  Communist  airlines.  Under  the  Reld  bUl, 
outfits  like  Aerofiot,  Air  France,  Alitalia  and 
British  Overseas  Airways  would  lose  UB. 
landing  prlvUeges  If  they  faUed  to  quarantine 
the  protectors  of  skyjackers. 

Such  drastic  reprisals  would  provoke  a 
storm  of  lamente  and  ciu-ses  from  the  Inter- 
national aviation  conununlty.  So  be  It. 

It  Is  American  planes  that  are  the  most 
frequent  target  of  skyjackers,  and  American 
citizens  whose  lives  are  most  often  Imperiled 
by  these  outrageous  crimes. 

We  urge  Congress  to  approve  the  Reld  bill 
without  delay.  It's  time  we  stopped  begging 
other  countries  to  cooperate  In  squashing  air 
piracy  and  started  twisting  a  few  arms. 
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COST  OVERRUN  ON  SRAM  MISSILE 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boeing 
Aircraft  Corp.  is  suffering  more  than 
$300  million  in  contract  cost  overruns 
in  the  development  and  production  of 
the  SRAM  air-to-surface  missile. 

More  than  600  changes  in  the  design 
of  this  missile  are  the  principal  cause  of 
a  50 -percent  cost  overrun.  If  the  Air 
Force  had  designed  a  decent  missile  to 
begin  with,  these  problems  would  not 
occur. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  the  SRAM 
is  a  nuclear-tipped  missile  designed  to  be 
carried  by  B-52  Stratofortresses,  the  F- 
11  IB  bomber,  and  the  proposed  B-1 
bomber  in  order  to  neutralize  enemy 
groimd  defenses  when  the  bombers  ap- 
proach enemy  territory  to  attack. 

Boeing  and  the  Air  Force  have  con- 
cluded three  separate  contracts — one  for 
research  and  development  and  two  pro- 
duction contracts.  The  cost  of  produc- 
ing 465  SRAM  missiles  under  the  1972 
contract  with  Boeing  recently  has 
jumped  an  additional  $31  million.  More 
changes  in  design  and  inflation  have 
caused  these  new  cost  overruns. 

Depite  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  has 
concluded  these  three  separate  contracts 
for  more  than  500  missiles,  only  85  of 
the  missiles  have  actually  been  deUvered 
to  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  cost  over- 
nm  is  a  reflection  of  the  poor  planning, 
inadequate  technical  information,  and 
the  military's  consistent  imderestima- 
tlon  of  the  cost  of  all  new  weapon  sys- 
tems. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting, for  the  information  of  Mem- 
bers, their  staff,  and  others  who  may  be 
interested,  a  few  excerpts  from  the  most 
recent  "budget  scorekeeping"  report  for 
the  session,  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures. 

The  report  reflects  the  impact  of  con- 
gressional actions  on  the  President's 
budget  requests  through  August  4. 

The  report  contains  considerable  In- 
formation for  those  who  have  need  for 
details,  and  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  all 
Members. 

The  excerpts  I  am  including — that  is, 
the  text  "highlights"  and  the  main 
scorekeeping  table  of  the  report — are 
more  or  less  self-explanatory. 

I  would  add  that  these  scorekeeping 
reports,  now  in  their  fifth  year,  are  the 
most  comprehensive  current  source  of 
information  on  what  is  happening  leg- 
islatively to  the  President's  budgetary 
recommendations.  They  are  authorita- 
tive, being  carefully  prepared  by  an  ex- 
perienced staff  dedicated  to  complete  ob- 
jectivity, reporting  the  facts  as  best  they 
can  be  ascertained.  Some  estimating  is 
necessary,  especially  in  respect  to  legis- 
lative actions  affecting  outlays — expen- 
ditures. 

The  following  material  is  excerpted 
from  the  "1973  Budget  Scorekeeping  Re- 
port, No.  5,'  as  of  August  4, 1972: 

ExcEEPTB  Prom  1973  Budget  Scobekeeping 

Repobt  No.  5 

hicrughts 

Fiscal  1973  scorekeeping  to  date 

The    Impact    of    congressional    action    to 

date,  August  4,  1972,  on  the  President's  fiscal 

year    1973    requeste   for    budget    authority, 

budget  outlays  and  budget  recelpte,  and  the 

projected  unified  budget  deficit,  as  shown  In 

this  report,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

[In  million  of  dollars] 
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lAbor-HEW  appropriations  (pending  con- 
ference report)— increase  of  $1,762  million  In 
budget  authority  and  approximately  $726 
million  In  outlays. 

Ten  regular  1973  appropriation  bills  have 
been  considered  to  date.  Action  Is  shown  In 
this  report  for  seven  appropriation  bills  at 
the  completed  stage  reflecting  a  net  outlay 
Increase  of  $973  million,  mainly  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  Labor-HEW  bill.  For  the  re- 
maining three  pending  appropriation  bills. 
House  action  Indicates  a  net  outlay  decrease 
of  $169  mllUon  and  Senate  action  Indicates  a 
net  outlay  Increase  of  $52  million. 

Also  pending  are  several  legislative  bills 
containing  "backdoor"  or  mandatory  spend- 
ing authorizations.  One  major  bill,  the  multl- 
bUllon  dollar  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  is 
In  conference.  House  action  on  general  reve- 
nue sharing  legislation  reflecte  the  shift  of 
retroactive  fiscal  1972  ooste  into  fiscal  1973 
due  to  delay.  Other  significant  pending  legis- 
lative measures  relate  to  federal  employee 
health  benefite,  veterans  benefite,  railroad 
retirement  and  disaster  reUef.  These  and 
other  actions  are  shown  in  scorekeeping  table 
No.  1,  p.  6. 

Fiscal  year  1973  budget  deflcit 

The  following  Is  an  analysis  of  the  budget 
deflcit  for  fiscal  year  1973,  reflecting  budget 
revisions,  amendmente  and  congressional  ac- 
tion to  date,  August  4, 1972 : 

[In  mlUlons] 

Deficit 
estimate 
Original    deflcit   estimate,    January 

1972   — $26,472 

Budget  revisions,  as  of  June  5, 1972: 

Net  outlay  Increase  due  to  certain 

congressional     actions,     mainly 

black  lung  benefite +895 

Shift  of  fiscal  1972  revenue  shar- 
ing request  into  fiscal  1973,  as- 
suming enactment  of  retroactive 
provisions  of  pending  legisla- 
tion   - *2,  250 

Net  outlay  changes,  including  in- 
terest         +583 

Revenue  revisions —2,200 

Revised  deflcit  estimate,  as  of 

June  6 27,000 


House       Senate       Enacted 


Budget  authority  Increase:                 ,  ,  ,„  ,  ,  --, 

Appropriation  bills +479  +3,68  +2,092 

Legislative  bills +15,365  +6.30  -MS 

Total,  budget  authority  _  .  .„ 

increase  --  +15,844  +9.996  +1,508 

Outlay  increase:  .  .„  ,  „,. 

Appropriation  bills +270  +2,100  +1,063 

Legislative  bills +5. 126  +4,276  +3.228 

Total,  outlay  increase...    +5,395  +6,376  +4,292 
Revenue  decrease  (increases 

deficit) --.- -59  -1.585  -1,602 

Deficit  increase +5,454  +7.961  +5.894 


In  terms  of  completed  congressional  ac- 
tion to  date,  major  scorekeeping  actions  af- 
fecting the  President's  budget  requeste  in- 
clude: 

Black  Umg  benefits — increase  of  $969  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  outlays; 

Social  security  benefits— Increase  of  $2.1 
billion  In  outlays  due  to  enactment  of  a  20% 
benefit  Increase  Instead  of  a  5%  Increase  as 
requested; 

Social  security  taxes — decrease  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion In  revenue  due  to  delay  in  effective  date 
of  proposed  wage  baae  increase. 


Amendmente   to    the    1973    budget 

estimates,     as    transmitted    to 

date: 
Additional    outlays    for    Vietnam 

war --- -"-1.200 

Disaster-relief  outlays  Incident  to 

Hurricane  Agnes,  etc -r  900 

Additional  outlays  for  drug  abuse 

programs +100 

Deflcit    estimate,    as    revised 

and  amended -     29,200 

Congressional    action    to    date     (In 
addition  to  amounts  Included  in 
the  June  6  budget  revisions) : 
Social  Security: 

Paymente,  20%  Increase +2.100 

Revenue  loss   (due  to  delay  In 

efTectlve  date)  — +  1.  600 

Estimated  outlay  Increase  In  the 

LAbor-HEW  appropriation  bill..       -"-725 
All  other  outlay  changes,  net +574 

Deflcit  estimate,  as  revised  and 
amended,    and    adjusted    by 
Congressional  action  to  date..     34, 199 
This  fiscal  1973  deficit  estimate  of  $34.2  bil- 
lion Is  on  the  unified  budget  and  reflecte  a 
federal  funds  deflcit  of  $41.3  billion  and  a 
trust  fund  surplus  of  $7.1  bUllon. 
Fiscal  year  1972 
Final  figures  for  fiscal  year  1972  recently 
announced  indicate  that  actual  outlays  were 
$231.6  billion  and  receipts  were  $208.6  bU- 
llon, and  the  unified  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1972  was  $23  bUllon  (reflecting  a  federal 
funds  deflcit  of  $28.9  billion  and  a  trust  fund 
surplus  of  $6.9  bUlton) . 
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TABLE  NO.  l.-ESTIMATEO  EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  2D  SESSION  OF  THE  920  CONGRESS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS 

(EXPENDITURES)  (AS  OF  AUG.  4.  1972) 

(In  thousands  of  dollars! 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


FISCAL  YEAR  1973 

ApprODriatk>n  bills  (changes  from  the  1973  budget): 

1972  Kreig"  assistance  and  related  agencies  (Public  Law  92-242) 


Legistatlve  branch  (Public  Law  92-342). 

Second  Supplemental,  1972  (Public  Law  92-306) 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies (H.R.  14989) 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Space.  Science  andrelated  agencies  (H.R.  15093). 

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  15097) 

District  of  Columbia  (Public  Law  92-344) '..'.... 

Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  15417) -|-1 

Interior  and  relaled  agencies  (H.R   15418) _ 

Treasury,  Tostal  Service,  and  General  Government  (Public  Law  92-351) 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  (HR.  15586) 

Agriculture  and  Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection  (H.R.  156SiO) 

SupplemenHI,  1972.  disaster  relief  (Public  Law  92-337) 

Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 


-6,022 


-4, 625 


-5,560 


-100,884 

-(-116,391 

-454, 695 

+325, 187 

-117,567 

-2, 187 

-11,000 

-29.600 

,  275,  856 

-1-2,  578,  297 

-1-9,  218 

+23,  769 

-9,  458 

-9,  417 

-51,331 

+82.  638 

-55, 179 

+608,866 

(t) 

tt-13i232 

-26,9^^] 

t+1.76Z286 

tt+21, 781 

-8,776 

t +481, 842 


1-105,000 

-5,500 

-100.000 

-74.000 

-3,500 

-75,000 

-11,000 

+530,000 

-7,  100 

-37.000 

-20.000 

>  +78. 000 

+  100.000 


1-105,000 

-4,300 

+550. 000 

+42.000 

+94,  000 

-39,000 

-29,600 

+1, 150, 000 

+14,800 

-37,000 

+49,000 

»  +315,  000 

+100,000 


+478, 938        +3, 689, 319         +2, 092, 428 


+269, 900         +^  099, 900 


Indehnite 


Legislative  bills  with  "backdoor"  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1973  budget): 
Higher  education— student  loans  (borrowing  authority)  (Public  Law  92-318).    . 

Housing  Act  of  1972  (contract  authority)  <S.  3248) 

Highway  emergency  relief  (Public  Law  92-361) -50,066 

Airport  and  airways  development  (contract  authority)  (S.  3755) 

General  revenue  sharing  (H.R.  14370) •+2,866,666 

State  bond  subsidy  (permanent)  (S.  3215) 

Water  pollution  control  (contract  authority) (S.  2770,  H.R.  11896) -...'."."    «  +ii,  666, 666' 

Freight  car  loan  guarantee  (borrowing  authority)  (S.  1729) 


Indefinite 

+300.000 

-50,000 

t+840, 000 


Indefinite 
■-50,"  666' 


r4A 


NA 
NA 


t +29. 000 
+3.000,000 
+2, 000, 000 


(t) 


»  +2, 550. 000 

+556."666" 


t+29,000 

+150,000 

NA 


Subtotal,  "backdoor" +13,750,000 


+6,119,000 


-50,000         +3,100,000 


+179, 000 


'  +30,  000 
t+960 
+267,  900 
-1,341  . 


+30,  000 


+39,600 


+6,000 
+7,900 


Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  authorizations  (change  from  the  1973  budget): 

Wage  board  pay  (HR.  9092)      . 

Full  District  of  Columbia  Congressional  representation  (H.J.  Res.  253) 

Federal  employee  health  insurance  (H.R.  12202) 1... 

Council  on  International  Economic  Policy  (S.  3726)  .   . 

School  lunch  (H.R.  14896) '..'.'.'.'.'.'.".'". 

Equalization  of  military  retired  pav  (H.R.  15495) '.' 

National  Guard  retirement  (S.  855) I.'.""I.'II!I!i"'! 

Additional  military  travel  allowance  (H.R.  3542) +2  414 

POWand  MIAIeave(H.R.  14911) M.IiM.'I!  +13]  400 

National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education  (Public  Law  92-318)..  ..  "  i  —90000 

Black  lung  benefits  (Public  Law  92-303) \.\.         l  +968,712 

Social  security  tax  and  benefit  amendments  (Public  Law  92-336)  '  •—1600  000 

Revenue  sharing.  HUD (S.  3248) 'J, -^490'000 

Air  traffic  controller  retirement  (Public  Law  92-297) "111^1111 * +31. 500  +31500 

Early  retirement-customs  inspectors  (H.R.  440) +3.200 

Handgun  control  (S.  2507) "I. I. "I".  ...  t+lO  666 


t+30.000 
(t) 


1+30.000 

t+960 

+2t7. 900 

-1,316  . 

+90,000 


1+30,000 
"+39,'666' 


+6,000 
+7,900 


+968,712 


+968,712 


Veterans  advance  educational  allowance  (H.R.  12828,8.2161).. 

Veterans  medical  care  (H.R.  10880) 

Veterans  nursing  home  care  (H.R.  460) '. 

Veterans  paraplegic  housing  (Public  Law  92-341) '„ 

Veterans  national  cemeteries  (H.R.  12674) 

Veterans  compensation  increase  (Public  Law  92-328) '.'. 

CivilService  retirement— firem«n(S.916) 

Disaster  relief,  SBA  (H.R.  15692) 

Minority  enterprises  (S.  3337). 


+128. 700 

(+29, 658) 

(-1-6,900). 

+3,500 

+39,600  . 

+114,900 

+6. 700 

+94, 772 


t+692,000 
+150. 850 


+5. 000 


+Z414 

+13,400 

-90,000  1  -27,000  . 

+968, 712  1  +968, 712 

•  -1. 600. 000 +2, 100, 000 

-490,000  . 

+31,500  > +31, 500  +31,500 

+3,200 

, t+10,000  , 

+124, 700  t+900, 900 

(+29,658)  +150,850 

(-1-6,900). 


a) 

"+3,"56b" 


+169, 000 

+6, 330 

+159,952 

+883 


+114, 900 

tt+6,700 

(t) 


+3,500 
+39,600, 
+114,900 

+6,700 
+94, 772 


+5,000 


Railroad  Retirement    20  percent  increase  (H.R.  15927) '.SSSSSSS""""SSS~J^JJ"SS. '""'""""". t+26K66o 


+169, 000 

+6,330 

+159,952 

+883 


Subtotal,  "mandatory" +1,614,917 


+187, 727 


-534,688        +2,025,542        +4,096,627 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills* +15,364,917         +6,306,727 


-  584, 688        +5, 125, 542        +4, 275, 627 


Total, fiscal  year  1973 +15,843,855 

FISCAL  YEAR  1972  ^'^^^^^^^^ 


Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1972  budget): 

Foreign  assistance  and  related  agencies,  1972  (Public  Law  92-242) 

Second  Supplemental,  1972  (Public  Law  92-306). 

Supplemental,  1972^disaster  relief  (H.J.  Res.  1238) 

Legislative  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1972  budget): 

Black  lung  benefits  (Public  Law  92-303)    ...   

Emergency  school  assistance  (Public  Law  92-318) 'LLmmrj 

National  Foundation  for  Higher  Education  (Public  Law  %l-ivi)V"Jiy.'".'.''. 

National  Institute  of  Education  (Public  Law  92-318)     .. 

Housing  Act  of  1972  (contract  authority)  (S.  3248)  ' 

AMTRAK  (borrowing  authority)  (Public  Law  92-316) '.      ."" 

Legislative  Inaction  on  proposals  included  in  the  1972  budget  (see  tables  4  and  S'for' 
details): 

General  revenue  sharing 

Other 


1-353,230 
-820,808 
+100,000 

'  +5, 000 

-3,'666'; 


1-353,230 
+197, 574 
+100,000 

I  +5, 000 


+100,000 


-2, 500, 000 
-117,011 


+15,000  , 
+250, 000 


-2,500,000 
-371,111 


-353.230 
-518,245 
t+100,000 

+5,000 
-500. 000  . 
-3.000 
-3,000  . 


1-50.000 
-365.000 


1-50,000 
-230,000 


1+5,000 
"-1V666! 


1  +5, 000 


+150,000 


-2.500.000 
-<08,017 


NA 


-2,250,000 
-52.483 


NA 
NA 


-2,250,000 
-210, 583 


Total,  fiscal  year  1972 


-3.589,049         -2,656,767         -3,830,492         -2,713,483 


-2, 735, 583 


Enacted 
(6) 


-106,000 

-5,200 

+95,000 

(t) 

tt+61, 000 

(t) 

-26.913 

t+725,  000 

tt+5. 900 

-36,500 

t»  +250, 000 
+100,000 


+1,063,287 


NA 


(t) 


t+30.000 


-27,000 

+968.712 

+2,100,000 

"+3i,'566 


(X) 

■+3'560 


+114,900 

tt+6, 700 

(» 


+3, 228, 312 


+3,228,312 


+9,9^046         +1,507,740         +5,395.442         +6.375,527  -(-4,291,599 


-50,000 
-265, 000 


+5,000 

-80,665 

-1,000 

-2,500 


NA 


-2,250,000 
-210, 583 


+2,854,748 


'  Enacted  hgure  used  for  comparability. 

»  Excludes  estimated  outlay  increase  of  $655,000,000  for  certain  water  pollution  reimbursements 
contingent  upon  enactment  of  pending  water  pollution  control  legislation  (S.  2770  and  H.R.  11896) 
now  in  conlerence. 

-  Due  to  delayed  action,  includes  effect  of  shift  into  fiscal  1973  of  J?,500,000,000  in  authority  and 
J2.200,000,000  in  outlays,  together  with  increases  of  $150,000,000  in  authority  and  outlays  for  bolh 
fiscal  »ears  1972  and  1973. 

•  Consists  of  $5,COO.IX)0,000  provided  for  fiscal  1973  and  advance  availability  of  $6,000,000,000 
provided  for  fiscal  1974.  Action  on  Adininisiraiion  request  of  $2,000,000,000  in  direct  appropria- 
tions for  similar  programs  may  result  in  some  offset. 


•  Decrease  in  budget  authority  for  soc  al  secur  ty  reflects  less  than  anticipated  tax  revenues  for 
trust  fund.  . 

*  Excludes  actions  taken  in  1st  Session  of  92d  Congress,  shown  in  parentheses  above. 
tSubject  to  or  in  conference. 

NA -riot  available. 
tCommittee  action. 
ftPending  signature. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Springfield,  111.,  most  outstanding  citi- 
zens, and  a  leader  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, is  Rabbi  Meyer  M.  Abramowitz. 
As  the  Representative  of  Springfield,  it 
has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  indeed  for 
me  to  introduce  Rabbi  Abramowitz  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  is  one  of  a  select  group  of 
guest  ministers  in  the  country  to  be  in- 
vited to  open  a  session  of  the  House 
with  prayer  this  year.  The  message  he 
brought  us  is  fresh,  alive,  and  relevant 
to  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

Rabbi  Abramowitz  is  from  Temple 
B'rith  Sholom  in  Springfield.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Columbia  University — B.S., 
1943,  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America — B.J.P.,  1943,  and  was  or- 
dained at  the  Hebrew  Union  College — 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion— 1946, 
MARL,  HUC-JIR,  1969,  and  doctor  of 
divinity,  HUC-JIR,  1971. 

Rabbi  Abramowitz  served  as  cantor, 
director  or  religious  education  and  rabbi 
at  the  Jewish  Center  of  Forest  Hills 
West,  Long  Island — 1940-48,  as  rabbi  of 
Temple  Beth  Israel,  Sharon,  Pa.— 1948- 
56,  as  rabbi  of  Temple  Judea,  Reseda, 
Calif. — 1956-57,  and  since  1957  as  spirit- 
ual leader  of  Temple  B'rith  Sholom, 
Springfield,  111.  Life  tenure  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  members  of  Temple  B'rith 
Sholom  on  December  1, 1967. 

A  participant  in  civic  and  communal 
orgEinizations,  he  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  community  affairs  and  has  been 
an  officer  and  member  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  United  Fund — chairman, 
professional  division,  United  World  Fed- 
eralists— vice  president,  Springfield 
Chapter,  United  Negro  College  Fund — 
chairman,  Sharon,  Pa.,  executive  board 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Hebrew 
Union  College — Jewish  Institute  of  Reli- 
gion, and  president  of  the  Inter-faith 
Clergy  Fellowship  of  the  Springfield 
area.  For  5  years  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commis- 
sion of  Sharon,  Pa. 

He  has  served  as  a  public  member  of 
the  Springfield  Labor-Management 
Commission,  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Hu- 
man Relations  Conunission  of  Spring- 
field, HI.,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Mental  Health  Commissioners,  State  of 
Illinois — appointed  by  Governor  Kemer 
in  February  1968,  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Sangamon  County  Ministerial  Fel- 
lowship. He  has  served  on  the  executive 
boards  of  the  Springfield  Mental  Health 
Association,  the  Illinois  Heart  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
Senior  Citizen's  Center  of  Sangamon 
County,  the  Consumer's  Credit  Counsel- 
ing Service,  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis,  and  the  Springfield 
Jewish  Federation.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  religious  faculty,  Lincoln  Academy 
of  Illinois,  and  a  chaplsiin  at  the  Jack- 
sonville   State    Hospital,    the    Illinois 
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School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Illinois 
Sight  Saving  and  Braille  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Rabbi  Abramowitz  has 
lectured  at  many  universities  and  col- 
leges representing  the  Jewish  Chautau- 
qua Society.  He  has  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  from  the  Jewish 
Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  in  recognition  of 
his  religious  leadership  in  interfaith  ac- 
tivities, an  award  from  the  American 
Jewish  Tercentenary  Committee,  the 
radio  station  WTAX  Civic  Salute,  and 
a  Commimity  Service  Award  from  the 
United  Community  Services. 

Rabbi  Abramowitz  was  bom  in 
Rochester,  N.Y..  on  September  22,  1918, 
and  married  the  former  Doris  Rosenberg 
on  November  25,  1943.  Their  three  chil- 
dren are  Ann  Lois  Ballon,  Ira  Michael, 
and  Joel  Hillel. 


TENNESSEANS  COMMEND  CON- 
GRESSMAN ED  JONES 
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Whereas,  Congressman  Jones  personally 
has  appeared  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  each  year  and  presented 
a  statement  In  support  of  appropriations  for 
the  Sou  Conservation  Service,  sind 

Whereas,  Congressman  Jones  has  devoted 
his  lifetime  to  the  betterment  of  agriculture 
in  Tennessee  and  particularly  in  his  native 
West  Tennessee. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  West  Tennessee 
Division  ot  the  Tennessee  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts  hereby  expresses  its  sin- 
cere gratitude  to  Congressman  Ed  Jones  for 
his  untiring  efforts  in  working  for  the  con- 
servation of  ovir  soU  and  water  resources. 
Especially,  do  we  appreciate  his  efforts  in 
the  Rviral  Development  Program,  some  parts 
of  which  affect  the  Small  Watershed  Pro- 
gram, and  to  his  effective  support  of  SoU 
Conservation  Service  appropriations. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Congressman  Jones  as 
a  means  to  inform  him  of  our  appreciation 
and  support. 

This  action  taken  this  first  day  of  August 
1972  at  the  West  Tennessee  meeting  of  soU 
conservation  districts  and  vratershed  direc- 
tors held  at  Lambutb  College,  Jackson, 
Tennessee. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
take  pride  in  the  achievementa  and  suc- 
cess of  our  colleagues  in  the  House. 
Quite  often,  many  of  us  feel  that  our 
special  efforts  and  our  complete  dedica- 
tion do  not  receive  the  attention  and 
recognition  which,  immodestly,  we  feel 
that  we  might  deserve. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  an  exception 
by  the  people  of  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  great  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. Their  Congressman,  Ed  Jones, 
lias  distingiiished  himself  in  many  ways. 
He  is  personable,  popular,  resourceful, 
and  fully  committed  to  improving  the 
life  of  Americans,  giving  special  em- 
phasis to  rural  Americans  who  lack 
many  of  the  opportunities  of  their  city 
cousins. 

In  a  short  period  of  time,  Ed  Jones  has 
manifested  those  qualities  of  leadership 
which  will  make  him  a  prominent  name 
in  history. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  note 
that  the  Tennessee  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts  adopted  a  resolution 
commending  Congressman  Ed  Jones. 
While  Members  of  the  House  are  fully 
familiar  with  the  outstanding  work  of  a 
creat  Tennessean,  nevertheless,  I  feel  it 
appropriate  to  include  with  my  remarks 
a  copy  of  this  resolution.  It  follows: 

Resolution  Commending  Congressman 
Ed  Jones 

Whereas,  the  progress  of  soil  conservation 
districts  is  contingent  upon  the  technical 
assistance  made  available  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  and 

Whereas,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  funds  ap- 
propriated annually  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
and 

Whereas,  the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  the  Seventh  Congressional  District,  the 
Honorable  Ed  Jones,  serves  on  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  and  has  supported 
all  proposals  that  would  improve  agriculture 
and  co-sponsored  the  Rural  Development  BUI 
now  pending  in  congress,  and 
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HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  5,  1972,  the  Naval  Air  Rework 
Facility,  Alameda,  Calif.,  was  presented 
the  highest  award  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy's  zero  defects  progrsun — the 
Sustained  Craftsmanship  Award.  I  am 
very  proud  that  this  installation  Is  part 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent.  On  May  11,  1972,  be- 
fore members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Performance  Improvement  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Adm.  Is..,£C  C.  Kldd,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Naval  Materiel,  stressed  the 
need  for  top  craftsmanship  within  gov- 
ernmental and  industrial  support  facil- 
ities to  provide  the  fleet  with  the  depend- 
able equipment  it  needs  and  all  too  often 
does  not  get.  During  his  remarks  he  com- 
mended the  personnel  of  NARF  Alameda 
as  follows: 

Within  the  Naval  Material  Command  we 
have  Just  presented  our  first  Sustained 
Craftsmanship  award  to  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
work Faculty  at  Alameda.  This  is  the  high- 
est level  of  recognition  available  under  the 
Navy's  Zero  Defects  program,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  that  such  an  award  has  been 
granted  to  an  entire  field  activity.  They 
should  be  very  proud — I'm  proud  to  have 
such  performance  within  the  Naval  Material 
Command,  and  I  hope  this  accomplishment 
implies  a  trend  for  the  future. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  following  statement 
which  describes  the  award  presented  to 
NARF: 

On  5  May  1972,  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Fa- 
culty, Alameda,  was  presented  the  highest 
award  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy's  Zero 
Defects  program :  The  Zero  Defects  sustained 
craftsmanship  award.  The  Zero  Defects  pro- 
gram began  at  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Faculty 
on  6  February  1968.  Since  its  Inception,  the 
primary  focus  of  this  program  has  been  to 
motivate  every  employee  of  the  faculty  to 
take  a  personal  Interest  in  his  Job  and  do  It 
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right  the  first  time.  Although  the  concept  of 
Zero  Defects  as  practiced  at  the  Naval  Air 
Rework  Facility  may  be  stated  very  simply,  it 
becomes  very  complex  In  Its  applications, 
and  sustalnment  for  a  large  group  of  people. 

The  Zero  Defects  program  at  NARP  Ala- 
meda Is  dedicated  to  a  re-emphasls  of  pride 
In  perfromance  and  pride  In  product.  It  Is 
pointed  directly  toward  each  Individual  em- 
ployee, no  one  can  be  excluded,  because  qual- 
ity of  the  end  product  Is  everyone's  business. 
Success  of  the  Z.D.  program  must  begin  with 
Ita  acceptance  by  each  employee  at  NARF. 

All  employees  are  constantly  reminded  of 
the  alms  of  the  zero  defects  program.  This 
la  done  through  monthly  management  briefs, 
poeters.  newspaper  articles  and  person  to  per- 
son visits. 

Suatalnment  of  a  vital  zero  delects  pro- 
gnCtn  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  challenges 
any  facility  must  accept.  The  Naval  Air  Re- 
work Facility  has  developed  various  means  of 
publicity  and  other  Ideas  to  assure  program 
highlights  are  promulgated  throughout  the 
organization. 

The  zero  defects  program's  steering  and 
awards  comlmttee  Includes  representatives  of 
all  service  departments  and  production  di- 
visions. Theee  members  provide  a  program 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  organization 
they  represent.  NARF  Alameda  also  partici- 
pates In  the  northern  California  Chapter  of 
the  American  Society  for  Performance  Im- 
provement. This  assures  up  to  date  Informa- 
tion to  the  faculty  on  new  Innovations  from 
member  organization.  It  also  provides  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  publicize  the  facility's 
efforts  to  continue  the  production  of  qual- 
ity products. 

That  the  Naval  Air  Rework  Facility  has 
been  successful  In  sustaining  the  level  of  In- 
terest m  Its  Z.D.  Program  Is  evidenced  by  Its 
receipt  of  the  following  awards  from  the 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

1969,  Participation  Award. 

1969,  Achievement  Award. 

1970,  Craftsmanship  Award. 

1972,  SusUlned  Craftsmanship  Award. 

NARF  Alameda  Is  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  It  Is  the  ftrat  and  to  date,  only  facility 
within  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  win 
the  coveted  sustained  Craftsmanship  Award. 
To  earn  the  Gold  Star  In  the  sustained 
Craftsmanship  Award  Flag  was  an  "all 
hand.;"  effort:  Captain  W.  L.  Hinkle,  the 
former  conrnmndlng  officer  of  the  facility, 
gave  outstanding  support  and  participation 
to  the  Z.D.  program;  Cdr.  Keith  Nelson,  the 
present  commanding  officer  of  NARF,  con- 
tinues the  precedence  set  by  Captain  Hlnkle 
and  actively  participates  In  the  Z.D.  program. 
This  support  and  participation  Is  active  in 
nearly  all  of  the  departments,  divisions,  etc. 
of  NARP. 

Enclosed  are  clippings,  letters,  and  other 
publicity  pursuant  to  the  zero  defects  activi- 
ties at  this  facility. 
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not  intended  as  criticism  of  specific  pro- 
grams although  there  are  a  few  I  do  not 
favor.  Rather,  my  votes  were  a  protest 
against  the  congressional  propensity  to 
spend  over  and  above  a  budget  already 
$25  billion  in  the  red. 

The  awful  truth,  about  which  few  peo- 
ple dare  to  speak,  is  that  such  spending 
can  lead  only  to  increased  taxes  or  to 
bankruptcy. 

There  is  no  magic  in  the  budget  re- 
quest figures.  They  can  be  exceeded 
where  necessary.  But  they  should  be  ex- 
ceeded with  great  caution,  especially  in 
a  huge  deficit  year.  Excess  spending  of 
$1.8  Va  billion  is  hard  to  defend  imder 
any  circumstances. 

We  need  the  services,  to  be  sure.  But 
we  also  must  impose  on  ourselves  some 
internal  discipline.  If  we  accept  the 
President's  proposal  to  impose  a  $250  bil- 
lion total  spending  limit,  we  could  then 
force  ourselves  to  make  the  hard  prior- 
ity decisions  of  how  to  allocate  that  total 
amount. 
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or  ICNNZSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
voted  against  two  important  appropria- 
tion conference  reports.  Agriculture,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Labor.  The  agri- 
culture appropriation  was  about  $¥2  bil- 
lion over  budget — about  4  percent — and 
that  HEW  appropriation  was  nearly  $1.8 
billion  over  the  budget  request. 

Both  bills  contain  needed  funding  for 
needed  programs.  My  negative  votes  were 


QUALIFIED  CANDIDATES  WILL 
BECOME  HARDER  TO  FIND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
sober,  penetrating  analysis  of  the  Eagle- 
ton  affair  and  its  relationship  to  the 
problems  that  many  public  officials  hold 
was  carried  in  an  editorial  in  the  Star- 
Sentinel  newspapers  of  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 3,  by  its  editor,  Paul  Coffman. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  only  a 
very  timely  commentary,  but  well  worth 
serious  consideration  by  readers  of  the 
Record : 

The  Way  It  Looks  to  Me:  Qualified  Candi- 
dates Will  Become  Harder  To  Find 
(By  Paul  D.  Coffman) 

I  very  seldom  comment  on  national  politics 
unless  It  concerns  our  local  representatives 
or  seimtors,  but  every  once  In  a  while  some- 
thing happens  on  the  national  level  that 
makes  me  realize  that  politicians  at  all  levels 
of  government  face  a  close  scrutiny  of  their 
personal,  as  well  as  public  life  at  all  times. 

The  recent  controversy  over  the  health  of 
Senator  Eagleton  and  his  eventually  being 
forced  to  resign  his  nomination  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  brings  out 
the  fact  that  any  politician  must  be  of  the 
highest  moral  caliber,  enjoy  good  health  to 
the  nth  degree  and  be  as  honest  as  the  day 
is  long,  otherwise  he  will  find  himself  in- 
vestigated by  every  watch  dog  organization 
in  existence  and  will  come  imder  the  scrutiny 
of  the  press  to  the  extent  that  his  private 
life  will  be  an  open  book  with  all  of  the  pages 
flung  open  to  every  event  that  has  transpired 
in  his  lifetime. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  that  anyone  who 
accepts  a  political  office  should  be  thoroughly 
honest,  should  have  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity as  one  of  his  uppermost  concerns  and 
should  be  willing  to  give  unstlntlngly  of  his 
time  In  the  performance  of  his  elected  duties, 
but  I  still  think  what  he  does  with  his  private 
life  Is  his  own  aSalr  and  should  not  be  made 
a  public  record. 

With  the  dlvislveness  that  exists  In  all 
sectors  of  our  land,  most  politicians  (no 
matter  how  honest  they  might  be)  find  that 


they  cannot  satisfy  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time  and  as  a  result  are  condemned  for 
a  number  of  existing  conditions  over  which 
they  have  little  or  no  control. 

Prom  my  experiences  In  the  past,  I  have 
found  It  very  difficult  to  get  well  qualified 
candidates  to  subject  themselves  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  voters  during  a  political  campaign 
simply  because  they  feel  that  no  matter  how 
unblemished  their  public  and  private  lives 
might  be,  they  are  still  going  to  find  them- 
selves facing  unfounded  rumors  that  are 
taken  as  the  "gospel  truth"  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  community. 

It  Is  too  bad  that  candidates  cannot  be 
taken  at  their  face  value  when  seeking  public 
office  and  elected  as  a  result  of  their  approach 
to  the  Issues  rather  than  being  subjected  to 
a  personality  assassination. 

Unless  we  see  a  change  In  the  attitude  of 
the  public  and  the  press  In  their  treatment 
of  candidates,  we  are  going  to  And  the  qual- 
ity of  our  elected  officials  to  continue  to 
deteriorate  simply  because  qualified  Individ- 
uals will  not  subject  themselves  to  such  an 
encounter. 
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HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  contemptible  as  a  person 
who  has  taken  advantage  of  our  free  so- 
ciety and  who  has  materially  advanced 
as  a  result  of  the  capitalist  system  and 
then  turns  right  around  to  aid  its  ene- 
mies. Recently,  two  notable  American 
citizens,  "alleged  actress"  Jane  Fonda, 
and  former  "ace"  crime  fighter,  Ramsey 
Clark,  fell  into  this  category  completely. 
They  also  fell  into  an  age-old  propa- 
ganda trap  sprimg  by  the  masters  of 
propaganda,  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists. Acting  as  stewards  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam,  Fonda  and 
Clark  have  informed  the  world  that  it  Ls 
U.S.  policy  to  deliberately  bomb  the  dike 
system  in  North  Vietnam.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth,  but  it  is  often 
difficult  for  the  American  people  to  get 
the  other  side  of  a  story,  especially  if  it 
is  pro-America.  Therefore,  I  commend 
the  following  article  on  the  North  Viet- 
nam dike  controversy  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  Nation  in  the  hope  that  those 
who  accept  the  babbling  of  apologists  for 
America  without  examining  both  sides 
of  the  question  will  at  least  pause  to 
reflect. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Memo  on  Dikes 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

San  Francisco. — Today's  column  oonglsts 
of  a  memo  to  me  from  Bill  McCullamf  our 
chief  editorial  writer  In  New  York  CHty,  In 
which  he  enlarges  at  my  request^ortan  eye- 
openlng  editorial  he  wrote  and  sent  to  our 
papers. 

The  editorial  appears  In  today's  papers — 
and  I  think  you  will  be  as  Interested  as  I  was 
In  reading  this  Incisive  run-down  on  the  Im- 
portant and  controversial  question  It  dis- 
cussed— Is  the  United  States  deliberately 
bombing  the  dikes  of  North  Vietnam? 

This  question  has  made  a  lot  of  news  re- 
cently, and  It's  going  to  make  a  lot  more  for 
reasons  which  will  become  dear.  So,  being 
more  or  less  on  vacation,  I  am  happy  to  be 
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able  to  knock  off  my  own  writing  this  week 
in  favor  of  what  follows — and  here  'tis: 

Dear  BlU:  As  stated  In  my  editorial.  It  was 
less  than  six  weeks  ago  that  Hanoi  launched 
what  I  called  one  of  Its  most  diabolic  and 
successful  propaganda  offensives.  It  Is  most 
Important  to  understand  the  timing  of  the 
campaign,  and  how  carefxUly  It  has  been 
orchestrated. 

Having  seen  them  first  hand,  you  know 
that  those  primitive  dikes  are  nothing  like 
those  In  Holland.  Instead  they  are  a  2500- 
mlle-long  maze  of  Interconnected  earthen 
levees,  hundreds  of  years  old,  whose  prime 
function  Is  to  control  the  annual  floodwaters 
of  the  Red  River  Delta. 

In  1954  literally  millions  of  the  15  million 
peasants  living  In  the  Delta  died  by  drown- 
ing or  famine  when  the  dikes  failed.  Last 
year,  with  the  dikes  In  disrepair  because  of 
war-caused  manpower  shortages,  a  similar 
tragedy  struck. 

This  year  the  dikes  are  In  worse  shape 
than  they  have  ever  been,  largely  because 
normal  erosion  and  collapses  have  gone  un- 
tended.  Manpower  for  repairs  Is  In  far  shorter 
supply  than  ever.  And  meanwhile  the  flood- 
water  season  of  September  Is  as  Imminent 
as  the  potential  mass  "disaster  that  season 
involves. 

With  this  factual  background,  and  under 
this  looming  threat  of  nature,  the  North 
Vetnamsse  In  late  June  began  their  latest 
propaganda  offensive — pushing  charges  that 
.  the  U.S.  is  deliberately  bombing  their  system 
of  dikes  and  dams. 

Xuan  Thuy,  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator  at 
the  Paris  talks,  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
the  charge.  He  alleged  that  the  U.S.  Is  "pur- 
posefully creating  disaster  for  millions  of 
people  during  the  coming  flood  season."  He 
still  was  repeating  the  charges  In  Paris  Ifet 
Thursday. 

Slmultaneoiis  with  the  launching  of  their 
allegations  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists began  conducting  guided  tours  of  the 
labyrlnthlan  dike  system.  The  Swedish  am- 
bassador to  Hanoi  and  various  correspondents 
of  European  newspapers  there  were  escorted 
to  selected  areas  where  damage  had  clearly 
or  presumably  been  caused  by  bombs. 

In  no  time  at  all  the  haters  of  America, 
and  those  here  at  home  seemingly  willing 
to  act  as  Communist  agents,  began  echoing 
the  enemy  claim — that  the  U.S.  was  engaged 
In  a  calculated  and  monstrous  crime  against 
millions  of  helpless  people. 

At  the  same  time  Hanoi's  Invitations  con- 
tinued. Actress  Jane  Fonda,  the  far  left 
activist  who  seems  to  be  testing  the  limits 
of  free  speech,  went  and  returned  to  vast 
television  coverage  with  a  movie  showing 
damaged  dikes  which  she  claimed  showed 
how  thev  "are  being  bombed  on  purpose." 

Right  "now,  at  Hanoi's  Invitation,  former 
U.S.  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey  Clark  Is  In  North 
Vietnam  to  study  alleged  dike  bombing  as 
a  member  of  the  Swedish -Russian  hatchet 
group  called  "The  International  Conunlsslon 
of  Inquiry  into  U.S.  Crimes  in  Indochina." 
Its  early  and  predictable  report  undoubtedly 
will  make  headlines  In  much  of  our  own 
press. 

A  major  propaganda  coup  for  the  enemy 
came  when  Kurt  Waldhelm,  who  succeeded 
U  Thant  as  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  returned  from  a  trip  to  Moscow  and 
said  that  on  the  basis  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  "unofficial  sources"  the  bombing  of 
dikes  was  deplorable  and  should  be  stopped. 

Aa  noted  In  my  editorial,  this  was  too  much 
for  President  Nixon.  He  said,  appropriately: 
"I  note  with  Interest  that  the  Secretary- 
General,  like  his  predecessor,  (has)  seized 
upon  enemy-Inspired  propaganda" 

And  that's  exactly  what  It  Is.  Mr.  Nixon 
and  others  of  our  top  officials  freely  admit 
that  some  American  bomb  damage  Inevitably 
has  been  done  to  the  dikes  near  military 
roads  and  targets.  But,  as  he  said.  If  we 
were  deliberately  bombing  the  dike  system 
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It  would  by  this  time  be  In  a  stage  of  com- 
plete ruin. 

What  the  enemy  doesn't  admit,  mean- 
while. Is  that  a  good  portion  of  the  military 
damage  to  the  dikes  unquestionably  has  been 
caused  by  the  fallback  of  Its  own  SAM  mis- 
siles. 

As  many  as  500  of  these  big  surface-to-air 
missiles  have  been  fired  at  American  planes 
m  a  single  48-hour  period — mostly  missing. 
When  these  missiles  return  to  earth,  often 
near  or  on  dikes  and  dams,  they  can  and  do 
create  very  considerable  craters. 

The  whole  point,  BUI,  Is  that  the  enemy  is 
faced  with  a  loomlnc  mass  tragedy  In  the 
coming  fiood  season  and  Is  seeking — aU  too 
successfully — to  blame  us  In  advance  for  the 
disaster  they  fear. 

Millions  of  people  around  the  world,  thanks 
to  the  Jane  Fondas,  the  Kurt  Waldhelms  and 
others  now  being  Indoctrinated  and  soon  to 
be  heard  from,  already  are  either  convinced 
or  suspect  that  we  are  Indeed  bombing  the 
dikes  deliberately. 

It  Is  really  astonishing  how  effectively  a 
He  can  be  spread  when  the  Communist  trans- 
mission belt  works  overtime.  In  this  case  you 
would  think  that  official  denials  would  be  un- 
necessary. Common  sense  should  convince 
anybody  that  a  mass,  sustained  aerial  attack 
on  Hanoi's  dike  system  would  be  verified  at 
once  and  without  any  question  whether  It 
had  happened. 

There  has  been  no  such  attack — and  now 
there  never  wlU  be,  even  though  It  was  de- 
liberate bombing  of  dikes  which  led  directly 
to  halt  of  enemy  hostiles  In  the  Korean 
war.  President  Nixon  has  said,  In  answer  to 
the  enemy  charges,  that  such  bombing  "Is 
not  our  policy  now,  and  will  not  be  In  the 
future." 

What  I  tried  to  show  In  my  brief  editorial 
was  that  Hanoi  thus  not  only  has  shifted 
blame  for  a  possible  mass  tragedy  from  Its 
own  shoulders  to  ours — It  also  actually  has 
defended  Its  dike  system  from  any  truly  de- 
liberate attack,  using  propaganda  alone. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  In  my  editorial — any 
way  you  look  at  It,  the  latest  Hanoi  propa- 
ganda offensive  Is  a  masterpiece  of  success- 
ful duplicity. 

Signed— Bill  McMullam. 
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So  far  as  my  travels  are  concerned  for 
official  committee  business,  there  are 
absolutely  no  secrets  and  the  particulars 
can  be  found  in  the  April  20,  1972  issue 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  the  only 
official  record  of  the  Congress,  on  page 
13689. 


SET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter 
of  public  record,  it  appears  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly is  not,  repeat  not,  an  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Congress  or  any  other 
governmental  body. 

Some  publicity  has  been  generated  In 
my  district  concerning  the  official  travel 
of  all  the  Members  of  Congress  and  there 
is  an  inference  of  impropriety  as  a  re- 
sult of  my  not  responding  to  a  question- 
naire issued  by  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly. To  begin  with,  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  publication  nor  do  I  have  any  moral 
or  legal  obligation  to  devote  my  time  to 
responding  to  this  or  any  other  question- 
naire. As  we  in  the  Congress  receive  hun- 
dreds of  questionnaires  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  if  I 
were  to  respond  to  them  diligently  and 
responsibly,  it  would  be  at  the  expense 
of  other  congressional  matters  that  are  of 
considerably  more  importance  to  my 
constituents. 


THOMAS  E.  HAMILTON:   GREAT 
FRIEND  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF  NEW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  commend  a  truly  great  public 
official — a  man  who  has  a  deep  interest 
in  people,  and  a  special  love  for  senior 
citizens — Thomas  E.  Hamilton,  of  Edi- 
son, N.J.,  executive  director  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex County  Office  on  Aging. 

I  have  known  thousands  of  public  offi- 
cials in  my  career,  but  I  have  never 
known  a  man  who  is  as  fervent  and  dedi- 
cated in  his  work  as  Tom  Hamilton. 
Somehow,  the  adjectives  generally  used 
in  trying  to  describe  a  tremendous  per- 
son are  not  adequate  in  his  case — out- 
standing, distinguished,  great — Tom 
Hamilton  is  all  of  these,  but  much  more. 

The  respect,  the  admiration,  and  even 
the  love  that  senior  citizens  have  for  him 
reveal  the  kind  of  executive  director  and 
man  Tom  Hamilton  is.  But,  above  all, 
he  is  a  leader,  a  man  of  remarkable  com- 
petence, a  man  of  action,  and  a  man  of 
compassion. 

Except  for  Freeholder  Director  George 
Otlowski.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  public 
official  in  Middlesex  Coimty  who  writes 
to  me  or  phones  me  more  than  Tom. 
This  is  because  he  is  really  concerned 
about  the  problems  and  needs  of  senior 
citizens,  because  he  cares  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week.  Whether  their  problems 
involve  the  outrageous  rent  increases 
they  are  often  forced  to  pay,  phj'sical  or 
mental  problems,  or  insufficient  food, 
Tom  Hamilton  is  there,  working  and 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  senior  citizens 
and  always  hoping  for  the  day  when  they 
will  finally  enjoy  the  security  and  peace 
they  have  earned. 

Tom  is  a  man  of  many  achievements. 
Besides  being  the  father  of  eisht  chil- 
dren, he  graduated  from  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity, majoring  in  philosophy  and  later 
obtaining  a  master's  degree  in  economics 
from  that  university.  He  is  articulate,  en- 
ergetic, and  warm — and  almost  impossi- 
ble to  keep  up  with  because  his  concern 
about  human  problems  always  keeps  him 
busy. 

He  is  often  invited  to  attend  seramars 
and  institutes  and  lecture  and  talk  on  the 
social  aspects  of  aging.  In  Middlesex 
County  the  educational  field  has  become 
Involved  in  the  aging  problem,  where 
he  devotes  much  of  his  speaking  and  lec- 
ture time. 

Tom  is  also  active  in  a  senior  citizens 
preventive  and  health  care  maintenance 
program  conducted  a*  Roosevelt  Hospi- 
tal, Edison,  since  September  1970.  As  a 
result  of  this  program,  over  70  percent  of 
the  senior  citizens  who  have  taken  part, 
had  continued  treatment  for  diseases  and 
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illness  because  of  the  medical  tests  they 
received. 

Besides  being  executive  director  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Office  on  Aging,  which 
requires  planning  and  coordination  of 
various  aging  programs,  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
aging  education  project  conducted  by  the 
Adult  Continuing  Education  Center  at 
Montclair  State  College.  In  addition,  he 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  New 
Jersey  Gerontological  Society  and  serves 
as  a  trustee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cicero  wrote  that  a  per- 
son "may  grow  old  in  body,  but  never  in 
mind."  Despite  his  many  talents,  Tom 
Hamilton  cannot  keep  the  bodies  of  his 
beloved  senior  citizens  young,  but  he  has 
kept  them  young  in  spirit.  He  Is  an  In- 
spiration to  not  only  senior  citizens,  but 
to  all  who  have  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  knowing  him.  I  am  proud  that  he  is 
one  of  my  constituents,  but  even  proud- 
er that  Tom  Hamilton  is  my  friend. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAUL  REPPETO 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or   WASHDJOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  times  of  controversy, 
conflicting  interests,  polarization  of 
opinion,  and  mutual  suspicion,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  note  that  these  tendencies  of 
modem  man  are  sometimes  overcome  by 
the  actions  and  Influence  of  a  single, 
strong  personality. 

One  example  was  that  shown  at  the 
death  of  John  Paul  Vann.  The  concept  of 
"hawk"  and  "dove"  was  laid  aside  as 
everyone  paid  tribute  to  a  man  of  imu- 
sual  courage  and  dedication  to  his  own 
convictions. 

Llkeviise,  in  my  own  district  of  western 
Washington — America's  great  forest 
area^-the  myth  that  the  great  North- 
west logger  was  automatically  a  despoller 
without  regard  for  nature  or  his  environ- 
ment— was  laid  to  rest  with  the  recent 
passing  of  one  of  our  well-known,  mod- 
em-day loggers,  Paul  Reppeto. 

Paul  Reppeto  belied  that  image  and 
probably  here,  in  one  individual,  speaks 
the  heart  of  the  average  logger  and  his 
love  and  respect  for  nature,  his  environ- 
ment, and  the  great  outdoors  in  which 
he  operates.  Paul  exemplified  this  appre- 
ciation for  these  God-given  surroundings 
and  truly  tells  In  his  own  words  that  a 
logger  is  not  a  creature  bent  on  senseless 
destruction,  but  rather  a  man  doing  a 
job  that  must  be  done,  a  job  that  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  economy  of  a  nation 
that  must  house  its  people,  and  a  giant 
contributor  to  the  economic  base  that 
permits  these  same  people  to  live  and 
with  self-respect.  Loggers,  like  Paul  Rep- 
peto, stay  in  their  rugged  work  because 
they  love  the  woods  and  the  closeness  to 
nature  that  their  jobs  bring. 

The  imlque  relationship  between 
woodsman  and  wilderness  is  inescapable 
for  a  man  who  lives  his  life  in  the  tim- 
ber-vaulted cathedral  of  our  great  for- 
ests. It  is  a  bond  that  thrives  on  mutual 
respect  and  mutual  sustenance. 
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Perhaps  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  Paul 
Reppeto  was  capable  of  expressing  the 
thoughts  of  one  who  spends  his  lifetime 
in  the  wilds  of  timber  coimtry.  He  wrote 
with  reflection  inspired  by  a  lifetime 
among  the  living  monuments  to  God's 
majesty,  distilling  into  words  the  inner- 
most feelings  of  his  fellow  loggers. 

It  is  an  honor  today  to  submit  for  the 
Record  a  few  brief  samples  of  the  poetry 
of  Paul  Reppeto,  a  treetopper.  Following 
is  a  brief  passage  written  by  his  grand- 
daughter, who  gives  some  insight  into  the 
character  of  this  woodsman.  Both  the 
poetry  and  Mrs.  Ina  Greer's  thoughts 
appeared  in  the  May  1971  issue  of  Log- 
gers World: 

Samples  of  Poetry  of  Paxtl  Reppeto 
A  little  more  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
A  little  less  anxious  to  have  my  way, 
A  little  less  care  for  bonds  or  gold, 
A  little  more  zeal  for  the  days  of  old; 
A  little  less  ready  to  Judge  or  blame, 
A  little  more  care  for  a  brothers  name. 

A  little  more  love  for  the  friends  of  youth, 
A  little  more  zeal  for  established  truth, 
A  little  more  charity  In  my  views, 
A  little  less  thirst  for  the  dally  news; 
And  soon  I'll  be  folding  my  tent  away. 
And  passing  In  silence  the  end  of  day. 

A  little  more  ready  to  sit  and  dream, 
A  little  more  real  the  things  unseen, 
A  little  nearer  to  those  ahead, 
With  visions  of  those  long-lived  and  dead; 
And  soon  I'll  be  going  where  all  must  go — 
To  the  place  the  living  can  never  know. 

Blessed  too  Is  the  thought  that  amid  the 

gay  cheer. 
Some  kind  voice  would  murmxir; 
"I  wish  he  were  here"! 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vaae 

If  you  will — 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  round 

it  still. 

I  will  return  in  ways  you'll  understand. 
No  trilling  lark,  no  Wordsworth  &  aSodel 
A  woodpecker  will  light  at  four  ajn. 
And  start  his  maddening  racket  on  your  win- 
dow sill — 
And  when  you've  waked  and  beard 
111  laugh  to  hear  you  mutter 
"Damn  that  bird." 

I  haven't  time  to  linger  long,  or  loiter  on 

the  way. 
I'll  always  live  my  life  as  though  I  only  had 

today. 
Just  borrowed  time  that  God  lent  me.  Yet 

can  I  question  why  ? 
This  lovely  life  is  Just  a  road,  and  I'm  Just 

passing  by. 
Perhaps  I'll  stop  to  share  a  smile,  or  dream 

a  dream  or  two. 
To  pluck  a  rose  along  the  way,  and  send 

my  love  to  you. 
Just  doing  all  each  day  will  hold,  and  living 

it  with  zest. 
Loving,  laughing,  working  too,  but  always 

Just  my  best ! 

About  Paul  Reppeto 
(By  Ina  Greer) 
"Tlmmbberr."  echoed  over  the  hill  tops 
as  the  "High  Climber"  made  the  last  cut 
in  the  top  of  a  majestic  fir.  Loggers  scat- 
tered to  safety  as  the  top  fell,  leaving  the 
climber  aloft  and  alone  to  watch  the  top 
descend.  Everytlme  a  top  comes  down  the 
"High  Climber"  plays  with  death;  for  If 
it  splits  or  goes  the  wrong  way,  he  falls  too 
or  is  left  dangling  by  his  belt  on  the  snag. 
The  mortality  rate  Is  high  among  this  unique 
group  of  men  who  thrill  at  the  view 
from  the  top.  It  takes  a  man  who  loves  this 
Job  to  continue  in  it — a  keen  man  to  live 
past  50  unharmed.  Paul  Reppeto  belongs  to 
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this  unique  group  of  men.  I  see  a  dlflerent 
side  of  him  ...  to  me,  be  is  Grandfather. 

All  5  of  his  granddaughters,  of  which  I 
am  one,  love  to  watch  him  climb,  as  we 
all  say  "fast  as  a  tailess  monkey."  He  loves 
to  perform  for  us  because  he  knows  that  the 
thrill  of  watching  is  almost  as  great  as  climb- 
ing yourself.  You  breathlessly  await  each 
upward  motion  of  the  big  belt  and  hope 
the  spurs  will  sink  deep  enough  to  hold,  yet 
not  deep  enough  to  cause  a  stumble.  Looking 
up  and  watching  the  flr  sway  In  the  wind 
makes  your  stomach  chum!  I  used  to  wish 
I  could  look  away  but  feared  that  If  I  did 
he  would  fall  or  I  might  miss  the  call  from 
the  top.  You  see,  when  Grandpa  climbs  for 
fun,  he  reaches  the  top  and  crows  "Helm  the 
Lee"  as  he  looks  over  the  horizon.  My  sisters 
and  I  would  take  up  the  cry,  spurred  on  by 
the  echoes.  We  must  have  sounded  like  a 
bunch  of  squirrels!  While  Grandpa  came 
down,  we  would  speculate  on  his  reaching  the 
ground  standing  up  and  do  a  lot  of  laugh- 
ing and  giggling  while  hunting  wild  berries, 
cones,  flowers  and  other  forest  treasures. 

Whenever  Grandpa  arrived  for  a  tioisy  pull 
or  thistle  cutting  expedition,  we  could  count 
on  his  bringing  us  goodies  in  his  pack  sack. 
Usually  it  was  cheese,  hardtack  and  fniit. 
Once  though,  the  pack  was  empty,  but  our 
faces  beamed  as  he  took  off  his  tin  hat  and 
revealed  a  bat  perched  atop  that  bald  head. 
Another  time  a  large  gash  from  a  spliced 
cable  brought  a  more  sober  expression. 

I  would  like  to  have  met  our  Great-Grand- 
father,  a  Doctor  in  the  Port  Townsend  area, 
because  Grandpa  speaks  often  of  his  compas- 
sion and  courage.  He  taught  Grandpa  these 
qualities  early  In  life  and  also  passed  along 
the  Reppeto  philosophy;  aid  the  underdog, 
especially  if  a  good  fight  is  in  the  making. 
Also  he  taught  that  hard  work  Is  worthwhile 
and  can  be  as  full  of  fun  as  you  make  it. 
Grandpa  taught  us  to  be  thankful  for  being 
lucky  enough  to  have  parents  who  love  us 
and  a  dairy  farm  nestled  In  the  Boistfort 
Valley  to  roam  In.  He  did  not  use  the  tactics 
of  the  "outcuss,  outyell,  outdrlnk"  logger  to 
teach  those  around  him.  Rather  the  method 
of  bringing  Just  the  right  quotation  to  his 
tongue  to  make  the  offender  feel  14  inch 
tall,  then  let  the  offender  figure  out  how 
wrong  be  Is. 

Yes,  making  whistles  and  windmills,  hik- 
ing through  the  woods  looking  for  deer  sign 
and  scanning  the  skies  for  birds.  Learning  to 
respect  nature  who  will  be  kind  and  provide 
for  us  If  we  only  listen  to  It,  learn  from  it 
and  protect  it,  was  a  way  of  life  for  me  when 
I  followed  Grandpa  around.  He  loved  each 
of  us  in  a  special  way  in  each  age  that  wo 
grew  through.  I  am  often  reminded  of  his 
witty  sayings  and  stories  as  I  walk  with  my 
children.  Looking  back,  I  see  how  his  love  of 
good  books  and  his  optimism  left  a  mark  on 
our  family.  I  pray  I  can  leave  as  good  a  heri- 
tage to  my  grandchildren  but  for  now,  I  am 
thankful  that  God  allowed  me  to  be  the 
Granddaughter  of  Paul  Reppeto. 
With  Love, 

Ina. 

August  1971. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
LONG? 


-HOW 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
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genocide  on  over  1,757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


RUSSIA  DOES  NOT  OWE  ITS  LEND- 
LEASE  DEBT! 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker  President 
Nixon  says  that  he  will  not  back  down 
from  Insuring  that  Russia  pay  its  lend- 
lease  debt.  But,  what  debt  is  it?  As  Mr. 
Robert  Kahn,  a  business  consultant  and 
columnist  has  so  accurately  stated,  the 
Russians— the  soldiers  and  the  civilians 
alike — gave  their  lives  during  the  Second 
World  War,  and  they  gave  their  land. 

We  supplied  money  in  our  combined 
effort  to  defeat  the  Nazi  enemies  on  the 
eastern  front.  The  money,  the  materials, 
and  the  men  were  directed  for  a  particu- 
lar moment  in  our  history.  The  Russians 
and  the  Americans  alike  had  a  common 
objective  to  be  obtained  by  the  dollars 
and  the  manpower,  namely,  the  defeat  of 
the  Nazis.  The  goal  was  fulfilled;  the 
contributions  of  both  nations  paid  for 
that  goal.  The  defeat  of  Germany  on  the 
Russian  front  Immeasurably  contributed 
to  the  defeat  of  Germany  by  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  on  the  western 
front.  Why  need  we  retain  lists  of  dollars 
that  were  spent  25  years  ago,  and  dol- 
lars which  paid  for  themselves  by  help- 
ing to  win  the  war?  Mr.  Kahn  cites  as 
the  best  example  of  Russia  paying  for  its 
part,  D-Day,  1944. 

I  request  permission  to  enter  Mr. 
Kahn's  article  from  the  Lafayette  Sun, 
July  14,  1972,  his  article  "Russia  Does 
Not  Owe  Its  Lend-Lease  Debt  I" 

[From  the  Lafayette  Sun,  JiUy  14,  1972] 
Russia  Does  Not  Owe  Their  Lend-Lease 
Debt! 
(By  Bob  Kahn) 
The  above  heading  ought  to  let  some  of 
my  readers  say  a  few  things  about  that  left- 
ist (pink?  Commy?  traitor?)  Bob  Kahn.  But 
hear  me  out  and  perhaps  you  will  agree  with 
me.  You  see,  I  spent  two  years  in  Iran, 
In  sun  temperatures  that  exceeded  170  de- 
grees (that  Is  not  a  misprint — 170  degrees) 
every  afternoon  during  the  summer.  And  de- 
spite those  temperatures,  we  delivered  to  the 
Russians  thousands  of  combat  aircraft — P-40 
Warhawks.  P-39  Alrcobras,  A-20  and  A-26 
Douglas  Bombers  and  B-25  Billy  Mitchell 
Bombers  (for  those  not  familiar  with  those 
names,  ask  anyone  over  50).  And  other  guys 
In  the  Persian  Gulf  Command  were  deliver- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  Studebaker  and 
GMC  6x6  trucks,  whUe  tralnload  after  train- 
load  of  supplies  ran  from  Bandar  Shahpur 
and  Khorramshahr  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Bandar-e  Shah  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

It  is  reported  that  one  of  the  snags  In 
the  US-USSR  negotiations  Is  the  amount 
that  Russia  should  pay  of  the  balance  still 
carried  on  Lend-Lease  from  World  War  II. 
Reports  Indicate  that  Nixon  ;"I  won't  be  the 
first  American  President  to  forgive  a  Lend- 
Lease  debt")  wants  about  $500  mUUon  more 
than  the  Russians  propose  paying — and 
about  four  percent  more  interest  (his  Wall 
Street  instinct). 

Aside    from    the    fact    that    $500    million 
(which,  after  all,  is  only  a  half  billion  dol- 
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lars)  Is  of  little  significance  to  a  government 
that  projects  $25  bUllon  deficits  (who  would 
even  suggest  changing  the  flgvire  to  $24  >4 
billion?) ,  there  Is  the  sound  moral  argument 
that  the  debt  has  already  been  paid. 

How  has  It  been  paid?  With  the  lives  and 
blood  of  Russians — and  the  reduced  deaths 
and  casualties  to  Americans.  In  this  day 
when  we  open  fire  In  a  plane  full  of  people 
over  a  matter  of  $800,000,  and  say  that  we 
are  sorry  that  a  Canadian  got  killed,  it  may 
easily  be  that  we  (a)  place  a  much  lower 
value  on  the  life  of  Americans  or  (b)  Just 
a  much  lower  value  on  the  life  of  non-Amer- 
icans. In  any  case,  the  USSR  loet  about  7,500,- 
000  people  from  all  causes  during  World 
War  n  while  our  deaths  were  about  410.000. 
Most  of  those  planes  we  delivered  did  not 
last  but  the  war — and  when  they  went  down, 
after  bringing  down  their  share  of  Germans, 
they  had  a  Red  Star  instead  of  a  White  Star 
painted  on  the  outside  and  the  pilot  was  a 
Russian  and  not  an  American.  When  their 
forward  bases  were  bombed  and  straffed  by 
the  Luftwaffe,  the  ground  crews  had  Com- 
missars instead  of  absentee  ballots.  And  when 
the  tanks  and  trucks  were  lost — the  crews 
were  Cossacks  and  Ukranlans  and  Azerba- 
Janlans  Instead  of  Okies  and  Texans  and 
Utes. 

The  dollars  that  we  talk  about  today  are 
Just  numbers.  But  to  those  of  us  who  de- 
livered the  materials,  it  was  mainly  equip- 
ment Just  like  we  were  sending  to  our  guys  to 
use — and  die  In.  They  were  willing  to  accept 
it — and  use  it — and  die  In  it — against  the 
same  guys  we  were  fighting.  We  may  have  had 
different  reasons  for  fighting— but  we  were 
fighting  the  same  enemy. 
And  what  did  we  get  for  our  money? 
In  1944  we  fought  our  way  back  into 
France.  D-Day,  June  6,  1944.  The  young  peo- 
ple have  seen  "The  Longest  Day";  but  there 
are  thousands  of  older  ones  who  lived  through 
it.  We  thought  we  took  heavy  casualties  that 
day — and  the  days  that  followed.  There  are 
many  American  families  who  still  visit 
graves  on  June  6th  and  7th  and  8th — and 
remember  our  losses. 

This  happened  despite  the  1,400  bombers 
who  tried  to  clear  the  way  (by  dropping  less 
poundage  than  Is  being  dropped  dally  on  Iso- 
lated villages  In  Viet  Nam) .  This  happened 
despite  the  greatest  naval  armada  ever  as- 
sembled. This  happened  despite  the  tremen- 
dous air  superiority  that  we  established. 

But  Americans  do  not  know— or  If  they 
knew,  have  forgotten — that  D-Day  came  In 
1944  Instead  of  1945  or  1946.  and  the  losses 
came  In  thousands  Instead  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, because  the  Russians,  with  our  Lend- 
Lease  tanks,  our  Lend-Lease  trucks  were  en- 
gaging the  bulk  of  the  German  Army  on  the 
Eastern  Front. 

France  and  the  Lowlands  were  defended  by 
25  divisions  and  the  Coastal  Defense  Com- 
mands. There  were  125  German  divisions  fac- 
ing Russia.  There  were  about  40  German  di- 
visions In  reserve — but  closer  to  the  Eastern 
front. 

In  my  book,  Russia  repaid  their  Lend-Lease 
debt  on  June  6,  1944. 
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Obviously,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  give  overwhelming  Incentive 
to  any  kidnaper  to  think  twice — or  as 
msuiy  times  as  the  dollars  he  or  she 
demands — before  killing  a  helpless  vic- 
tim. 

In  naming  the  amount  of  ransom,  the 
kidnaper  would  be  naming  the  reward 
on  his  or  her  head  If  the  victim  should 
die.  Friends  of  kidnapers  could  get 
mighty  unfriendly  with  such  reward 
available — despite  so-called  honor 
among  thieves. 


SPECIAL  AID  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED 
OP  ERIE  COUNTY 


KIDNAPING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  ofifer  a  reward  in  the 
amount  of  a  ransom  demand  for  infor- 
mation leading  to  conviction  of  a  kid- 
naper who  kills  the  victim. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9.  1972 

Mr.  k:EMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
recently  passed  legislation,  which  I  voted 
for,  to  provide  for  a  6-month  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1971.  This  legislation 
has  since  been  signed  into  law.  but  before 
an  unemployed  worker  is  eligible,  the 
imemployment  rate  must  be  6.5  percent 
before  the  State  qualified  for  Federal 
funds.  Therefore,  New  York  State,  which 
has  an  unemployment  rate  of  5.95  per- 
cent, does  not  qualify  and  the  imem- 
ployed  in  New  York  are  not  eligible  for 
extended  benefits.  While  it  is  good  to 
see  that  figure  moving  down,  unemploy- 
ment in  Erie  County  has  gone  up  to  8.2 
percent  which  is  unacceptable  to  me  and 
I  cannot  sit  by  and  watch  the  unemployed 
in  my  district  go  without  compensation. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  help  correct  this  situation  by 
taking  into  account  pockets  of  severe  im- 
employment in  States  that  have  other- 
wise lost  their  emergency  compensation 
benefits.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
even  though  a  State's  overall  statistics 
might  cause  a  loss  of  Federal  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  that  State  will  continue 
to  receive  extended  and  emergency  ben- 
efits so  long  as  even  just  one  county 
remains  above  the  acceptable  unemploy- 
ment limits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
text  of  my  bill  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RpfORD 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  16282 
A  bill  to  provide  that  the  determination  of 
a  State  "off"  indicator  for  purposes  of  the 
emergency   and   extended    unemployment 
compensation   benefit   programs   shall   be 
made  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  unem- 
ployment rale  In  each  county  In  that  State 
has  fallen  below  the  level  prescribed  for 
that  State  "off  "  Indicator 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la)  sec- 
tion 202(c)  (3)  (B)  (11)  of  the  Emergency  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act  of  1971  (Pub- 
lic Law  92-224)   Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Is  less  than  6.5  per  centum"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "In  each  county  in  such  State 
l.<?  less  than  6.5  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  203(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-373)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "was  not  satisfied"  and  inserting 
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In  lieu  thereof  "was  not  satisfied  with  respect 
to  each  county  In  such  State". 

SEC.  2.  (a)  The  amnendinents  made  by  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  unemployment  compenstalon  for 
weelts  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tills  Act. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
benefit  period  under  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970  and  the  benefit  period  under  the  Emer- 


gency Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1971  In  any  State  for  Thlch  such  a  period 
existed  at  any  time  before  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  In  existence  for  the  most  recent 
week  beginning  on  or  before  such  date  of 
enactment  and  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
terminated  by  reason  of  a  State  "off"  In- 
dicator or  "emergency  off"  indicator  unless  It 
would  have  terminated  for  a  week  beginning 
after  such  date  of  enactment  pursuant  to  a 


State  "off"  indicator  or  "emergency  off"  in- 
dicator determined  by  taking  Into  accoimt 
the  applicable  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  the  amendments  made 
by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  in  any  State 
where,  for  part  or  all  of  Its  geographic  area, 
the  next  unit  of  local  government  below  the 
State  Is  a  city  or  other  unit,  such  unit  shall 
be  treated  as  a  county  with  respect  to  that 
portion  of  the  State's  geographic  area. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Harold  Burlingame.  Bliss  Baptist 
Church,  Bliss.  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  with  whom  all  things 
are  possible,  look  down  with  favor  upon 
us  as  we  seek  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  that  has  made  our  free  Nation 
a  bulwark  of  democracy. 

O  Lord,  may  the  persistence  of  our 
leadership  help  others  to  know  that 
"The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  before  God." 

Our  Father,  as  we  continue  to  main- 
tain our  freedom,  help  us  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  difficult  tasks.  Encourage  us, 
as  we  experience  anew  the  therapy  of 
"the  Master  Physician." 

Grant  that  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  all  our  dedicated  leaders  will  never 
surrender  their  talents  or  seek  deliver- 
ance from  their  God-given  responsibili- 
ties.       ^ 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  armounces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


^TESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  '^ills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  August  7,  1972: 

H.R.  736.  An  act  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Cedar  Keys  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Florida  as  wilderi.ess;  and 

H.R.  8708.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 

of  agency  heads  to  draw  checks  in  favor  of 

financial   organizations   to   other   classes  of 

recurring  payments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

On  August  8,  1972: 

H.R.  15951.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  undertake  a  national 
program  of  inspection  of  dams. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,   announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vU- 
lage  of  River  Forest,  111.; 

HJl.  2127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Charles  Zonars,  deceased;  and 

H.R.  11632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vin- 
cent J.  Slndone. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HH.  10676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
L.  Stlteler;  and 

HJl.  15474.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  in,  Cooley's 
anemia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  15580  >  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Flremeri's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
cresbse  salaries,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disa^fee4-to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  and  Mr.  Mathias  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2864.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15690)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  agriculture-environmental 
and  consumer  protection  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1,  30,  35,  36,  48  to  the  fore- 
going bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  dLsagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5065)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968." 


The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  82.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens; 

S.  633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Fry,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  E.  Fry; 

S.  655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  postal 
employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  111.,  Post  Office; 

S.  884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
Howard  A.  Weltner,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve; 

S.  2507.  An  act  to  apply  the  same  standards 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  domestically  produced 
Saturday  night  special  handguns  as  have 
been  applied  to  foreign-made  Satiuday  night 
special  handguns  since  adoption  of  the  Oim 
Control  Act  of  1968;  and 

S.  2516.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultiire  to  reimburse  owners  of  equines 
and  accredited  veterinarians  for  certain  ex- 
penses of  vaccinations  incurred  for  protec- 
tion against  Venezuelan  equine  encephalo- 
myelitis. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Taft  was  appointed  to  replace  Senator 
Packwood  as  a  conferee  on  H.R.  15692, 
to  liberalize  SBA  loan  programs  in  order 
to  assist  victims  of  disasters  which  oc- 
curred between  January  1,  1971,  and 
June  30. 1972. 


AN  IMPORTANT  STEP  FORWARD  IN 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  hear  that  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  yesterday  took  an- 
other major  step  along  the  road  of  re- 
form politics  by  adopting  a  wise  and 
well-thought-out  resolution  that  had 
been  submitted  by  former  Massachusetts 
Gov.  Endicott  Peabody. 

The  resolution  calls  for  establishing  a 
special  commission  on  the  method  of 
selection  of  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
Vice  President.  The  commission  will  hold 
hearings  and  make  studies  and  submit  its 
report  by  January  1,  1974.  That  report, 
with  any  revisions  made  by  the  DNC,  will 
become  part  of  the  temporary  procedural 
rules  of  the  1976  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
DNC  action  resulted  from  a  recommen- 
dation by  Governor  Peabody,  who  truly 
made  a  pioneering  effort  this  year.  As 
you  know,  he  was  himself  a  candidate  for 
the   Democratic   nomination   for   Vice 
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President— the  first  ever  to  actively  cam- 
paign for  the  office — and  he  conducted  a 
vigorous  7-month  campaign  in  37  States. 
He  entered  the  only  vice-presidential 
primary  available  to  him— New  Hamp- 
shire's, in  March— and  he  got  85  percent 
of  the  vote. 

In  his  campaign.  Governor  Peabody  set 
forth  these  principles  on  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency: 

That  the  Vice  President  belongs  to  the 
people  and  should  be  elected  in  a  free 
and  open  convention; 

That  selection  o*  the  vice-presidential 
nominee  by  the  party  leader  demeans 
the  office  and  the  man; 

That,  considering  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent historically  has  one  chance  In  three 
of  becoming  President,  he  should  have  a 
"mandate  from  the  people":  and 

That  vlce-presldentlal  aspirants  should 
campaign  for  the  oflfice,  and  the  conven- 
tion delegates  "should  have  a  choice,  not 
an  edict." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  one  else  in 
our  Nation  as  well  qualified  in  this  area 
as  Chub  Peabody.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  named  a  member  of  the  commission 
that  his  resolution  inspired,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  fitting  than  that  he  should 
be  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15586, 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
yesterday,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  15586)  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corps 
of    Engineers— Civil,    the    Bureau    of 
Reclamation,  the  Bormeville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  other  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the   Tennessee    Valley    Authority,    the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related 
independent  agencies  and  commissions 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
<  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August  7, 
1972.) 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee  (diu-ing  the 
reading) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Tennessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  bring  to  the  House  today  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Public  Works-AEC 
Appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize — when  this 
appropriation  bill  passed  the  House  on 
Jime  26.  1972.  It  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
345  to  17.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on 
Jime  30, 1972,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  3. 

The  original  House  bill  provided  total 
appropriations  of  $5,437,727,000.  This  was 
a  total  of  $51,331,000  below  the  budget 
estimate.  I  repeat — that  is  $51,331,000 
less  than  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  President. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  a  total  of 
$5,571,696,000.  This  was  $82,638,000  above 
the  budget  estimate  and  $133,969,000 
above  the  House  bill.  We  have  brought 
this  amount  down  and  have  been  able  to 
make  some  reductions. 

We  are  recommending  today  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,504,914,000.  This  final 
amount  is  $15,856,000  over  the  budget 
estimate  and  $67,187,000  over  the  House 
bill.  But  It  Is  $66,782,000  below  the  re- 
cently passed  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  action  Is  $710.8  million 
above  the  appropriation  for  1972.  Includ- 
ing the  budgeted  Increase  of  $695.0  mll- 
Uon.  Concerning  the  increases  carried 
in  the  bill  over  1972.  I  would  point  out 
that  $339,030,000  Is  for  the  AEC:  $230,- 
631,000  is  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  and 
$98,278,000  Is  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. 

The  Increase  over  1972  for  AEC  In- 
cludes $188.7  million  for  operating  ex- 
penses and  $150.4  million  for  additional 
plant  and  capital  equipment. 

The  major  programs  involved  in  the 
increases  are  for  the  weapons  program, 
including  nuclear  materials,  and  for  reac- 
tor development,  including  initiating  the 
protoype  for  a  new  submarine  reactor. 
For  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  we  are  providing 
some  increases  to  provide  optimum 
funding  levels  for  projects  already  under 
construction. 

The  committee  strongly  endorses  this 
policy — Increases  provided  In  the  budg- 
et to  expedite  work  on  going  projects. 

The  committee  has  deplored  the  slow- 
down, stretchout,  and  delays  of  projects 
In  recent  years,  including  the  impound- 
ment and  freezing  of  funds  appropriat- 
ed by  the  Congress. 

The  reversal  of  this  policy  will  result 
in  significant  savings  in  project  con- 
struction costs  and  speed  up  the  date  on 
which  essential  flood  control,  water  sup- 
ply, power,  and  other  water  resource  ben- 
efits will  be  available. 

Considering  the  relatively  small 
amounts  of  appropriations  Involved  In 
water  resources  construction  in  relation- 
ship to  other  public  works  and  the  over- 
all Federal  budget,  we  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  continue  Its  current  policy  of 
optimum  funding  levels  In  future  budg- 


ets In  order  that  projects  imderway  can 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  Government. 

With  respect  to  new  starts,  the  bill 
reflects  a  continuation  of  the  practice  In 
recent  years  of  approving  new  planning 
and  construction  starts  on  only  a  lim- 
ited basis,  and  generally  for  projects 
involving  a  small  total  cost.  Only  S22.8 
million  Is  Included  In  the  bill  for  this 
purpose. 

Because  of  the  large  unfunded  backlog 
of  projects,  I  feel  that  at  an  early  date 
we  must  make  more  adequate  provision 
for  new  starts.  However,  because  of  the 
need  to  give  highest  fimdlng  priorities 
at  the  present  time  to  projects  under 
construction,  the  bill  makes  provision  for 
only  46  planning  starts  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, including  10  proposed  In  the  budget, 
and  only  32  construction  starts,  includ- 
ing 15  in  the  budget  request.  The  number 
of  new  planning  and  construction  starts 
Is  less  than  the  average  number  funded 
annually  over  the  last  10  years. 

Concerning  the  conference  action  on 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Commission  portion  of  the  bill,  the  bill 
includes  a  total  of  S327  million  for  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
gram. This  Is  $25  million  above  the 
budget  request  and  this  Increase  Is  for 
the  highway  development  program  to  ex- 
pedite high  priority  projects  and  to  assist 
those  States  which  are  fully  utilizing 
their  current  allocations  and  are  pre- 
financing with  State  funds,  the  Federal 
share  of  urgent  projects. 

In  summary,  this  Is  a  good  bill  serving 
the  needs  of  our  Nation.  However,  when 
we  consider  the  large  backlog  of  author- 
ized projects  which  are  urgently  needed 
to  provide  water  quality  and  supply,  ad- 
ditional power  generation,  flood  control, 
and  other  water  resource  requirements, 
this  bill  might  well  be  considered  an  aus- 
tere bill. 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  must  proceed 
with  our  plarming  and  construction 
schedule  at  a  deliberate  pace,  or  we  will 
face  a  greater  water  and  power  crisis  In 
the  future.  The  demand  for  these  vital 
resources  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  well  considered 
and  prudent  report.  The  amounts  recom- 
mended are  minimal  to  carry  forward 
valuable  programs  essential  to  the  Na- 
tion. I  repeat,  we  have  cut  and  reduced 
the  Senate  appropriation  by  $66,782,000. 
We  have  made  adjustments  In  the 
President's  request,  and  have  rearranged 
the  priorities  In  many  instances.  How- 
ever, I  repeat  that  the  bill  is  only  $15.8 
million  over  the  budget. 

So.  we  urge  approval  of  the  conference 
report. 

I  will  Insert  at  this  point  a  table  out- 
lining the  conference  action  by  appro- 
priation Item  compared  with  the  1972 
appropriation,  the  1973  budget  estimate 
and  the  actions  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  table  follows: 
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Conference  action  compared  with— 


(I) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1972 

(enacted 

to  date) 

(2) 


Budget 
estimates 

New  budget 

New  budget 

Budget 

of  new 

New  budget 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

estimates 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

authority 

auttrarlty 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 
fiscal  year  1973 

authority 

authority 

recommended 

fiscal  year  1972 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

recommended 

in  conference 

(enacted 

authority 

recommended 

(as  amended)  • 

In  House  bill 

In  Senate  bill 

action 

to  date) 

fiscal  year  1973 

in  House  bill 

(3) 


(♦) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


TITLE  l-ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION 

Ooeratins  expenses                 ...  <S1.952,974.000  «J2,126,182,000    $2,129,000,000    $2,150,635,000    $2,138,800,000    +$185,826,000      +$12,618,000       +$9,800,000      -$11,835,000 
Plent and  capital  equlpmenL 1341,406,000      '530,910,000        486.860,000        500,110,000        494,610,000     +153,204.000       -36,300,000        +7,750,000         -5,500,000 


Total,  title  I,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.    2, 294, 380,  OOO 


2,657,092,000     2,615,860,000     2,650,745,000     2,633,410,000     +339,030,000       -23,682,000       +17,550,000       -17,335,000 


TITLE      ll-DEPARTMENT 
DEFENSE-CIVIL 


OF 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

General  investigations 50,714,000 

Construction,  general >  1,025,084,000 

Flood  control.  Mississippi  River 

and  tributaries 86,000,000 

Operation  and  maintenance, 

general « 388, 519, 000 

Flood  control  and  coastal 

emergencies.. 5,000,000 

General  expenses '29,723,000 


'54,445,000 
1,193.704,000 

95,000,000 

427,109,000 

7,000,000 
31, 483, 000 


54,200,000 
1,181,098,000 

105, 000, 000 

400, 000,  OOO 

7,000,000 
31,483,000 


57,750,000  55,975,000 

1,222.722,000      1,201,493,000 


119,115,000 

417,479,000 

7,000,000 
31, 483, 000 


110,620,000 

409, 100, 000 

7,  000, 000 
31, 483,  000 


+5, 261, 000 
+176,409,000 

+24,620,000 

+20. 581, 000 

+2. 000, 000  . 
+1.760.000  . 


+1,530,000 
+7, 789, 000 

+15,620,000 

-18,009,000 


+1,775,000 
+20, 395, 000 

+5, 620, 000 

+9, 100, 000 


Total,  Corps  of  Engineers- 
Civil.... 1,585,040,000     1,808,741,000     1,778,781,000     1,855.549,000     1,815,671,000     +230,631.000        +6,930,000 


Cemeterial  Expenses 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Total,  title  II,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority. 
Department  ol  Defense- 
Civil 

TITLE  lll-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 


General  investigations 

Construction  and  rehabilitation... 

Upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project 

Colorado  River  Basin  project 

Colorado  River  Basin  project 
(appropriation  to  liquidate 
contract  authorization) 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Loan  program 

Emergency  tund 

General  administrative  expenses.. 


22. 400. 000 
•  217. 200. 000 

27. 889. 000 
1. 775, 000 


(31, 500, 000) 

171.990,000 

11.  395,  000 

1.  000.  000 

« 15.  890.  000 


21.  400,  000 
271,546,000 

45, 550, 000 
11,000.000 


(53, 000, 000) 
78.  505. 000 
19. 170. 000 

1.000.000  . 
16. 765.  000 


23.  000,  000 
267. 625,  000 

45. 750. 000 
11.000.000 


(53.  000.  000) 
77.  000.  000 
22,  380.  000 


24. 627, 000 
275.  014, 000 

47.  300. 000 
11.500.000 


(53.000.000) 
78.  000.  000 
19,  680.  000 


23.  827. 000 
271.  425, 000 

46,  720,  000 
11,200,000 


(53,  000,  000) 
77,  500,  000 
20,  380,  000 


+1,  427, 000 
+54,  225, 000 

+  18,831,000 
+9, 425, 000 


+2, 427, 000 
-121,000 

+1, 170, 000 
+200,000 


+827, 000 
+3, 800, 000 

+970, 000 
+200,000 


16,  765,  000 


16,  765.  000 


16, 765, 000 


(+21,500,000). 

+5, 510, 000 

+8, 985,  000 

-1,000,000 

+875, 000  . 


-1,005,000 
+1,210,000 
-1,000,000 


+500,000 
-2,000,000 


ALASKA  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


General  Investigations 

Operation  and  maintenance. 


Total,  Alaska  Power 
Administration 


BONNEVILLE  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


Construction 

Operation  and  maintenance. 


Total,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  


SOUTHEASTERN  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


Operation  and  maintenance.. 


SOUTHWtSTtRN  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Construction _   .     

Operation  and  maintenance 


<  870, 000 
4  5, 180, 000 


820,  000 
5. 098,  000 


700,000 
5,098.000 


700.000 
5, 098. 000 


700, 000 
5. 098. 000 


-170.000 
-82.000 


-120,000 


Total.  Southwestern  Power 
Admimstralion _.. 


6, 050, 000 


5, 918, 000 


5,  798,  000 


5, 798, 000 


5,  798, 000 


-252, 000 


-120,000 


-1,775,000 
-21, 229, 000 

-8,495,000 

-8,379,000 


+36.890.000       -39,878,000 


22,588.000  29,170.000  28.920.000  28,920.000  28.920.000         +6.332.000  -250,000 


1,607.628.000      1,837,911,000      1,807,701,000      1,884,469,000      1,844,591,000      +236.963,000         +6,680,000       +36,890,000        -39,878,000 


-800.000 
-3.  589. 000 

-580,000 
-300,000 


-500.000 
+700. 000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Reclamation.        369.539.000         464.936.000         463.520.000         472.886,000         467.817.000       +98.278.000         +2,881,000         +4,297,000         -5.069, 000 


500,000 
457, 000 

597, 000 
631,000 

597, 000 
631. 000 

597, 000 
631.000 

597, 000 
631,000 

+97,000  . 
+174,000  .. 

957,000 

1,228,000 

1.228.000 

1.228.000 

1,228,000 

+271,000  .. 

91,000,000 
27, 825, 000 

90, 563, 000 
31,020,000 

90,000,000 
31,020,000 

99. 000. 000 
31.020.000 

94,500,000 
31,020,000 

+3. 500. 000 
+3. 195. 000  . 

+3. 937. 000 

+4,500,000 

-4,500,000 

118,825,000 

121,583,000 

121,020,000 

130.020.000 

125,  520, 000 

+6.695.000 

+3,937,000 

+4,  500, 000 

-4.500,000 

870,000 

900,000 

900,000 

900,000 

900,000 

+30.000  . 



OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Underground  electric  power 
transmission  research 


Sm  footnotes  «t  end  of  Ubit. 


875,000 


1,000,000 


1, 000, 000 


1.000,000 


1,000,000 


+125,  000 
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Conference  action  compared  with- 


Itaoi 

(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1972 

(enacted 

to  date) 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1973 

(as  amended) « 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  conference 

action 

(6) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1972 

(enacted 

to  date) 

0) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1973 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(10) 


TITLE  III— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

INTERIOR— Continued 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Continued 

Total,title  III,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority. 
Department  of  the  Interior. 


TITLE  IV-INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES  (EXCLUDING  AEC) 

Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion: Salaries  and  expenses.... 


$497,116,000       $595,565,000       $593,466,000       $611,832,000       $602,263.000    +$105,147,000       +$6,698,000       +$8,797,000        -$9,569,000 


1,113.000 


1,217.000 


1.217,000 


1,217,000 


1, 217, 000 


+104,000 


Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs  (funds  appro-  „,,  .„^  -„„, 
priated  to  the  President) 297,000,000 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contribution  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission 


302,000,000         327,000,000         327,000,000         327,000,000       -^30,000,000       +25,000,000 


•$65,000 
179,000 


$69,000 
216,000 


69.000 
216,000 


69,000 
216,000 


69.000 
216.000 


+4,000 
+37.000 


Total,  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission 


244,000 


285,  000 


285,000 


285,000 


285,000 


+41,000 


Federal  Power  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses 


22,200,000 


23, 890, 000 


23, 500, 000 


23, 500, 000 


23, 500, 000         +1. 300, 000 


-390, 000 


Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin: 
Contribution  to  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin 


20,000 


34,000 


34,000 


34,000 


34,000 


+14,000 


National  Water  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses 


1,200,000 


760,000 


760,000 


760,000 


760,000 


-440,000 


Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contributions  to  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission 


>  51, 000 

75,000 


68,000 
150,000 


68,000 
150,000 


68,000 
150,000 


68,000 
150,000 


+17,000 
+75.000 


Total,  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission 


126.000 


218,000 


218.000 


218,000 


218, 000 


+92,000 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Pay- 
ment to  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  fund 


67, 150, 000 


63, 700, 000 


60,800,000     64,550,000     64,550,000 


-2,600,000 


+850,000         +3,750,000 


Water  Resources  Council:  Water 
resources  planning 


5,960,000 


6, 386. 000 


6, 886. 000 


7, 086, 000 


7,086.000         +1,126.000 


+700.000 


+200.000 


Total,  title  IV,  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority.  ,„c  n,,  nnn 

independent  offices 395. 013, 000 


Total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority,  titles  II. 
Ill,  and  IV  (excluding  AEC).. 


398,490,000         420,700,000 


424,650.000         424,650,000       +29.637.000        +26.160.000         +3.950.000 


2,499,757,000     2.831.966.000 


2,821,867,000     2,920,951,000     2,871,504,000     +371.747,000       +39,538,000       +49,637,000       -49,447,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional)authority,tltlesl,ll, 

III.  and  IV..... 4, 794. 137. 000 

Memoranda: 
Appropriations  to  liquidate 
contract  authorizations (31. 500, 000) 


5,489,058,000      5,437,727,000      5,571,696,000      5,504,914,000      +710,777.000 
(53.000,000)       (53.000,000)       (53,000,000)       (53,000.000)    (+21.500.000). 


+15.856,000        +67.187,000        -66.782.000 


Total  appropriations, 
including  appropriations 
auth'oriza'ionT.*:'^. (4,825.637,000)  (5,542,058,000)  (5,490,727,000)  (5,624.696,000)  (5,557.914,000)  (+732.277.000)    (+15,856.000)    (+67.187.000)    (-66,782,000) 


.  Reflects  transfer  of  $2,844,000  from  "Plant  and  Capital  Equipment"  to  "Operating  Expen«»"       ,,;r™«S!ffK%o«n'?^  '^  "''"'""' "'  "^^T^" '"  ""' 


•  Pncludes  $1,8$0  appropriatecf  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriat^n  Act  1972. 

•  Includes  budget  estimates  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-267  and  H.  Doc.  92-263. ..p„„.i 

'  Reflect  transfer  in  the  estimates  of  $296,000  from  "Construction.  General  ,  to   -Genafal 

Investigations"  for  restudies  of  previously  authorized  proJocU. 


in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1972.       ^  ..  .  ,  .       ....  ..h  tm  nn\  h. 

'  Reflects  transfer  of  $4,519,000  to  "Operation  and  Maintenance.  Gene  a  ,»nd  $723,000  to 
"General  Expenses"  from  "Construction,  General"  in  Second  SupplemenUI  Appropriation  Act, 
1972 

>  Reflects  transfer  of  $490,000  to  "Operation  and  Maintenance"  and  «e5,()()0  to  "General 
Administrative  Expenses"  from  "Construction  and  Rehabilitation"  in  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1972. 

gentleman  yield.  ..  i  yield  to  the     projects,  mainly  for  flood  control  and     port  which  I  know  will  be  approved 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee, 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 


along  the  lines  of  policy  which  had  previ-     promptly 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  ously  been  adopted  by  the  House  com- 

completely  in  what  the  gentleman  from  mittee.                                      ,..„„«.  ,„ 

Tennessee  has  said  and  associate  myself  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  conference  re- 

with  his  remarks.  Port  will  be  adopted. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  weU-consldered  con-  Mr.  WHHTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

ference  report  and  as  he  has  said.  It  is  gentleman  yield?                      ,    v.  „  i. 

practically  on  the  budget  flgure.  I  do  not  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  shaU  be          ~^-         ^       ^    „         ^  ju^e 

think  you  can  come  much  closer  to  the  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis-     bUl  was  ^^2°728^d  ^29^1  S- 

budget  on  a  bill  which  is  over  $5  billion,     sissippi.    _^    „    „      ^  k^„„     SSJS  i;,  S  detail  otovWom  of  tte 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  Increases  Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring     cussed  in  some  detau  provisions  oi  «w> 


It  Is  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  this  Ap- 
propriaticms  Subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  able  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  Hon.  Job  Evms,  and 
with  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  public  works 
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bill.  Today,  I  wish  to  point  up  two  mat- 
ters especially. 

THE   APPALACHIAN   PBOORAM 

First  when  the  Appalachian  program 
was  enlarged  to  include  my  State  of 
Mississippi,  our  State  and  several  others 
were  not  included  in  the  existing  high- 
way corridor  program  for  funding. 
Though  we  have  not  participated  in  this 
phase,  we  have  greatly  benefited  from 
many  other  phases  which  I  shall  not 
mention  here,  including  access  roads. 

HIOHWAT    CORRIDORS 

When  our  committee  first  held  our 
hearings  on  this  bill,  I  pointed  out  the 
need  for  highway  corridors  in  my  State 
and  others.  The  inclusion  of  the  States 
not  now  included  would  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  members  of  the  Appalachian 
Commission  and  the  particular  highway 
corridor  and  under  the  law  would  be 
selected  and  initiated  by  the  State.  How- 
ever, whichever  highway  or  highways 
are  selected,  the  selection  of  these  high- 
ways would  leave  that  much  more 
for  other  highways  in  the  regular  road 
program— pages  1375.  1377,  part  3  of 
hearings. 

HOnSK   REPORT 

In  our  House  bill,  we  provided  an  ad- 
ditional $25,000,000  to  enable  Mississippi 
and  other  States  not  presently  included 
in  funding  to  be  included — page  66  of  the 
report.  This  action  was  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate  under  the  chairmanship  of  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Hon.  John  Stennis. 

Thus  we  have  included  this  extra  $25,- 
000.000  for  the  corridor  highway  pro- 
gram, in  part  for  this  purpose  In  this 
conference  report  and  we  hope  the  Com- 
mission will  act  expeditiously. 

YAZOO  BASIN 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  House  bill,  we  also 
provided  for  special  attention  to  the 
Yazoo  Basin.  This  is  set  out  on  page  47 
of  the  House  report  as  follows: 

Yazoo  Basin:  Within  the  funds  provided 
the  Committee  directs  that  Initial  planning 
b«  undertaken  on  a  pilot  program  to  meet 
the  soil  erosion  and  bank  caving  problems 
of  the  streams  In  the  Yazoo  Basin,  Including 
the  foothill  area,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  46.  84th  Congress,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  91-566,  91st  Congress. 

The  allocation  for  the  Yazoo  Basin  In- 
cludes $845,000  for  continued  planning  on  the 
Upper  Auxiliary  Channel  or  other  alternate 
means  of  main  drainage  facilities  to  meet 
the  flood  control  needs  of  the  Upper  (Delta) 
Yazoo  Basin,  the  Ascalmore-Tippo,  and  the 
Opossum  Bayou  drainage  projects.  The  Com- 
mittee reiterates  Its  directive  that  planning 
shall  proceed  from  South  to  North  so  as  not 
to  aggravate  prevailing  conditions. 

In  this  connection,  yesterday  in  pre- 
senting the  Conference  Report  on  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  Agricul- 
tiu-e.  Environmental  and  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, page  27523  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Au3:ii?t  9. 1972,  as  chair- 
man and  floor  manager,  I  quoted  this 
language  and  pointed  out  that,  quote: 
"The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  expect- 
ed to  use  its  appropriated  fimds  to  install 
mesisiires  determined  necessary  to  the 
pilot  program  contemplated." 

The  language  is  repeated  here  for  it  is 
part  and  parcel  an  essential  part  of  the 
program  authorized  and  directed  in  the 
preceding  language. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 


opportunity  to  serve  on  this  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  were 
any  need  for  further  proof  of  the  Nixon 
administration's  almost  total  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  American  consumer,  that 
proof  was  given  last  week.  With  admin- 
istration support,  an  order  was  entered 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
will  inevitably  result  in  the  additional 
payment  by  American  gas  consiuners 
of  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Nation's  largest  oil  and  gas  corporations. 

The  order  is  boimd  to  stimulate  in- 
flationary pressures  at  a  time  when  such 
pressures  should  be  restrained. 

The  wholesale  price  index  will  rise 
again,  as  it  does  every  month.  The  price 
of  gas  for  heating  and  cooking  will  go 
up  in  the  same  way  as  the  prices  of  food 
continue  to  go  up.  And  afterward,  some 
administration  spokesman,  like  Dr.  Her- 
bert Stein,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  will  hold  a 
press  conference  to  rationalize  the  rise 
in  prices  by  saying,  "Oh,  it's  not  as  bad 
as  it  might  have  been." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  Dr.  Stein  or 
some  other  administration  spokesman  to 
try  to  rationalize  the  administration's 
support  for  the  order  entered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  last  week — an  or- 
der, which  in  effect  destroyed  the  pro- 
tection assured  American  gas  consumers 
by  Congress  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of 
1938.  The  purpose  of  that  bill  was  to  pre- 
vent the  consumers  of  this  country  from 
being  exploited  by  greedy  producers.  And 
almost  immediately  following  its  passage, 
the  big  oil  and  gas  companies  began  their 
fight  to  nullify  its  provisions. 

In  1949  the  companies  tried,  through 
the  Kerr-Harris  bill,  to  remove  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  jurisdiction  over 
well-head  gas  prices.  That  bill  was  passed 
by  a  narrow  margin,  President  Tnunan 
vetoed  the  bill. 

In  1954  the  oil  and  gas  companies 
made  another  effort  to  escape  from  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  rate  regulation 
and  again  they  won  in  Congress  by  a  few 
votes.  President  Eisenhower  vetoed  that 
bUl. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  aban- 
doned the  Presidential  tradition  of  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  from  being  gouged. 
Instead  of  acting  as  President  Truman 
and  President  Eisenhower  had  done,  this 
administration  has  taken  its  stand  with 
the  big  corporations  which  control  the 
production  of  natural  gas.  As  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  said  itself  of  its  order, 
"the  well-head  price  of  new  natural  gas 
will  be  allowed  to  rise."  Wrapped  in  that 
simple  phrase,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  pros- 
pect that  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  gas  consumers  to  swell  the 
profits  of  the  companies  producing  natu- 
ral gas,  companies  which  pay  little  or  no 
income  tax  for  their  gas  producing  activ- 
ities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  outrageous  order  Is 
almost  a  complete  triumph  for  the  pro- 
ducers in  their  long  fight  to  escape  the 
rate  regulation  provided  for  in  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Act  of  1938. 

This  order  adds  insult  to  injury,  for  it 


was  only  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
that  the  FPC  granted  a  substantial  in- 
crease to  natural  gas  producers.  The  cost 
of  that  increase  to  consumers  amoimted 
to  over  $4.75  billion,  yet  there  is  no  evi- 
dence suggesting  that  the  increase  was 
necessary  to  foster  or  that  it  will  foster 
increased  exploration  in  a  region  that 
contains  about  one-third  of  the  natural 
gas  consumed  by  the  public. 

We  have  been  told  that  without  the 
proposed  increase  our  gas  reserves  will 
go  unexplored  and  imexploited.  Yet  the 
Commission  has  specifically  refused  to 
require  the  natural  gas  producers  to  plow 
back  all  or  at  least  part  of  the  increased 
rates  into  exploration  for  new  gas  in  the 
country.  For  all  we  know  this  increase 
will  result  in  increased  profits  for  pro- 
ducers or  lead  to  increased  exploration 
of  gas  and  oil  abroad — all  financed  by  the 
consumers  who  the  FPC  has  failed  to 
protect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commission  action 
shows  a  gross  disregard  for  American 
people  who  are  already  facing  ever-in- 
creasing price  rises  in  their  living  costs. 
To  grant  a  price  increase  for  naturtd  gas 
at  tills  time  is  patently  Irresponsible.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Commissioners  to  re- 
consider their  order  and  to  meet  their 
regulatory  obligation  to  protect  the  con- 
sumers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  30  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  is  making  a  very  im- 
portant statement,  but  it  is  not  necessar- 
ily a  factual  statement  when  he  states 
that  the  administration  was  involved  in 
a  ruling  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. The  gentleman  knows  full  well  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  is  an  ad- 
ministrative tribunal  and  decides  cases 
on  its  own  without  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministration in  power. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  30 
additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  used  the  phrase  "with  administra- 
tion support."  The  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Interior  have  indicated  they 
favored  the  order  issued  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  They  made  known 
their  position  to  the  Commission.  I  difl 
not  say  the  administration  controlled 
the  Commission.  I  said  the  Commission 
had  the  administration's  support  in  en- 
tering that  order ;  and  I  say  this,  too,  that 
in  my  opinion  had  administration  offi- 
cials opposed  the  order  rather  than  fa- 
voring it,  I  feel  certain  the  FPC  would 
not  have  approved  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  conference  report  on  fiscal 
year  1937  appropriations  for  public  works 
for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Borme- 
ville  Power  Administration,  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Appalachian  regional 
development     programs,     the     Federal 
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Power  Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Cwn- 

mission.  .  x  ^    v.     * 

Last  year  Congress  appropriated  about 
$2.3  billion  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. This  year  we  are  going  for  $2.6 

billion.  ,  J.        , 

Many  people  question  the  spending  of 
so  many  tax  dollars  on  atomic  energy, 
and  I  think  it  proper  to  emphasize  at 
this  point  the  tremendous  returns  our 
investment  in  atomic  research  and  de- 
velopment is  yielding. 

These  funds  expended  on  atomic  en- 
ergy research  have  produced  a  number  of 
what  can  be  called  peaceful  civilian  bene- 
fits—innovations in  industry,  improve- 
ments in  consumer  products,  and  envi- 
ronmental improvement  benefits. 

On  the  nonmilitary  side,  significant 
amounts  are  allocated  this  year  for  the 
reactor  development  program,  and  about 
13  percent  of  the  operating  expenses 
budget  is  devoted  to  Ijasic  physical  re- 
search. However,  there  are  many  pro- 
grams of  the  AEC  which  are  still  perhaps 
not  as  well  known,  such  as  the  develop- 
ment of  long-life  lightweight  power 
sources  for  use  in  space  missions  and  our 
communications  satellite;  the  cardiac 
pacemaker,  and  recently,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  drain  tile  manufactured  from 
discarded  glass  which  holds  out  the  hope 
of  utilization  of  one  source  of  nondegrad- 
able  solid  waste. 

I  have  spoken  previously  on  the  im- 
portance I  attach  to  the  continuation  of 
the  research  and  development  work  on 
breeder  technology — liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor,  light  water  breeder  re- 
actor, molten  salt  breeder  reactor — 
which  is  being  done  exclusively  at  Oak 
Ridge — and  the  gas-cooled  fast  breeder 
reactor.  And,  I  am  pleased  with  the  in- 
creased fimding  for  the  reactor  develop- 
ment program. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees have  seen  fit  to  retain  the  $1,000,- 

000  increase  added  by  the  Senate  for  the 
civilian  power  reactor  program.  These 
funds  are  to  be  used  for  thorium  utiliza- 
tion to  accelerate  the  development  of 
tectmology  for  commercial  recycling  of 
uranium-233  produced  in  high  tempera- 
ture gas  reactors  and  light  water  breeder 
reactors. 

Naturally  enough,  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  about  $358  million  of  these  reactor 
development  appropriations  will  go  to 
Tennessee — and,  for  the  most  imrt,  these 
funds  will  be  used  to  continue  the  vital 
research  being  done  at  Oak  Ridge,  vital 
research  which  will  continue  to  produce 
benefits  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 

1  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  15586. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 


THE  15TH  AND  16TH  ANNUAL  RE- 
PORTS OF  THE  HEALTH  RE- 
SEARCH FACILrnES  CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM  FOR  ACTIVITIES 
DURING  FISCAL  YEARS  1970  AND 
1971— MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOC.  NO.  92-339) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Health 
Research  Facilities  Construction  Pro- 
gram for  activities  during  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  10.  1972. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 


[RoU  No.  313] 

Alexander 

Foley 

Nichols 

Arends 

Ford, 

Passman 

Ashley 

William  D. 

Felly 

Blackburn 

Gallagher 

Powell 

Boland 

Hagan 

Price,  Tex. 

Broomfield 

Hanna 

RaUsback 

Chisholm 

Hubert 

Rarick 

Clark 

Hogan 

Reld 

Clay 

Hunt 

Rooney,  NY. 

Colmer 

Kee 

Rosenthal 

Crane 

Lennon 

Ryan 

Davis.  Ga. 

Long.  La. 

Satterfleld 

Devlne 

McCormack 

Scbeuer 

Dowdy 

McDonald, 

Schwengel 

Dwyer 

Mich. 
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The  SPEAKER,  On  this  roUcall  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  16029)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  16029,  with 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
section  7,  ending  on  page  5,  line  18. 

AMENDMI3TT    OFTEBED    BT    MR.    DEU.TTMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums:  On 
page  5,  Insert  the  following  language  after 
line  18: 

"(z)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  un- 
der this  or  any  other  Act,  and  no  sales  shall 
be  made  under  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  to  Brazil  until  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  has 
determined  that  the  Government  of  Brazil 
is  not  engaging  in  the  torture  of  political 
prisoners." 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  duplicates  an  amendment  I 
offered  last  year  at  this  time.  It  cuts  off 
military  aid  to  Brazil  imtil  we  are  sure 
we  are  not  thereby  subsidizing  torture, 
as  time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  ref- 
utation of  all  the  arguments  raised 
against  this  amendment  last  year  and 
proper  information  to  the  Congress. 
When  I  offered  the  amendment  last  year, 
we  were  assured  that  the  brutal  repres- 
sive policies  in  Brazil  were  merely  local 
overreactions  to  difficult  problems.  While 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  these  assurances,  a  year's  experience 
has  proved  them  wTong.  To  name  just  one 
example,  last  year  we  were  told  that  a 
prosecutor  in  Sao  Paulo  was  bringing 
charges  against  police  excesses.  This  was 
true,  and  I  admire  this  man's  courage. 
But  since  he  has  since  been  forcibly  dis- 
missed from  his  post,  I  doubt  whether  we 
can  take  his  action  as  representative  of 
the  regime. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  re- 
course to  torture  is  systematic  poUcy  on 
the  part  of  the  Brazilian  Government.  I 
have  newspaper  articles  here  dated  June 
1972  which  tell  of  torture,  censorship,  and 
repression.  We  simply  can  no  longer  fool 
ourselves  that  the  regime  is  merely  go- 
ing through  growing  pains. 

If  we  are  giving  Brazil  a  substantial 
amount  of  money,  then  we  are  directly 
implicated  in  a  repressive  and  barbaric 
policy.  If  the  amovmt  is  not  substantial, 
as  we  are  assured  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida,  then  we  are  sell- 
ing our  souls  for  nothing  at  all.  If  the 
removal  of  our  aid  would  not  damage 
Brazilian  interests,  valid  or  otherwise, 
then  we  have  no  reason  to  continue  the 
aid. 

We  may  not  feel  this  aid  is  important, 
and  the  Brazilian  generals  may  realize 
that  it  is  not  important,  but  no  one  else 
in  Latin  America  feels  it  is  unimportant. 
The  use  of  our  good  name  is  covering  up 
repressive  policies.  Just  like  the  Greek 
generals,  the  Brazilians  are  letting  every- 
one know  of  our  friendly  support. 

Taking  away  our  aid  may  infuriate  the 
Brazilian  generals,  but  a  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple will  be  greatly  encouraged. 
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It  is  simply  not  the  case  that  the 
regime  is  loosening  up  in  general— If  any- 
thing. It  is  even  tightening  up.  It  is  even 
hostile  to  criticism  from  within  the  mili- 
tary elite,  as  the  documentation  I  in- 
serted in  the  Rbcoro  yesterday  shows. 
It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  claim 
that  the  promising  signs  come  close  to 
the  gloomy  signs  for  Brazil's  future. 

South  Africa  Is  a  good  analogy:  for 
years  people  have  been  telling  us  that 
for  some  reason  economic  growth  brings 
liberalization.  But  in  South  Africa  they 
have  had  a  very  good  growth  rate  for 
years,  and  are  just  as  viciously  repressive 
as  they  always  were. 

Besides,  the  economic  growth  rate 
should  not  be  an  excuse  for  barbarities. 
It  was  not  in  Stalin's  Russia  or  Hitler's 
Germany,  it  should  not  be  here.  Further- 
more, Brazil's  growth  rate  so  far  is  so 
unevenly  distributed  that  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  doing  the  majority  of  Brazil- 
ians any  good  at  sdl. 

Can  we  really  teach  them  so  very  much 
about  internal  security  and  counterln- 
surgency  efforts?  Our  track  record  in 
Vietnam  does  not  make  us  look  like  the 
experts  in  the  field.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Vietnam  would  have  taught 
us  not  to  be  advisers  in  other  people's 
coimterlnsurgency  efforts. 

There  is  another  reason  we  should  not 
be  subsidizing  the  Brazilian  military. 
Brazil  is  expanding  diplomatically  and 
threatens  to  expand  militarily.  Part  of 
its  diplomatic  expansion  consists  in  giv- 
ing aid  to  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Why  should  a  country  embarked 
on  its  own  aid  program  expect  aid  from 
us?  They  are  just  endorsing  our  checks 
smd  passing  them  on,  buying  influence 
with  our  money. 

But,  I  do  not  think  it  is  really  neces- 
sary to  make  a  long  argument  about  this 
issue.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  point  to 
the  facts — torture,  repression,  and  cyni- 
cal elitism — it  should  be  sufficient  to 
point  to  these  and  say,  "We  have  no  busi- 
ness being  mixed  up  in  all  this.  Our  par- 
ticipation must  end — it  must  end  now." 

Ag^in,  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in 
this  vote  to  withhold  aid  from  Brazil  un- 
til there  are  concrete  signs  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  is  not  engaging 
in  torture  of  prisoners. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  imderstand  and 
share  the  gentleman  from  California's 
deep  concern  over  the  abhorrent  reports 
of  the  torture  of  political  prisoners  and 
others  in  Brazil.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  has  been  physical  abuse.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  has  admitted  it.  Our 
own  country  has  taken  up  the  issue  with 
them. 

The  trouble  I  find  with  this  amend- 
ment which  would  terminate  all  aid  is  on 
three  scores:  One  Is  moral;  another  is  it 
will  not  work,  and  the  final  one  is  it  may 
damage  irreparably  the  friendly  relations 
we  have  with  the  Government  of  Brazil 
besides  doing  damage  to  some  BrEizllian 
programs  which  provide  Important  bene- 
fits to  the  citizens  of  that  country. 

Torture  and  violence  are  part  of  hu- 
man life  all  over  the  world.  As  abhorrent 
as  the  terms  "torture."  "violence."  and 
"cruelty"  are,  I  voate*  wtMther  we  in 


the  United  States  should  point  our  finger 
at  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  have  to 
remind  Members  of  this  House,  brutality 
In  the  ghettoes  of  our  own  country,  and 
our  own  high  level  of  violence  as  dem- 
onstrated In  shootings  and  assassina- 
tions. 

Brazil,  too,  has  had  to  struggle  with 
similar  problems  and  with  many  others 
as  well.  They  had  a  foreign  ambassador 
who  w&s  kidnaped  and  diplomats  who 
were  otherwise  harassed.  They  had  a  real 
problem  not  only  with  law  and  order  in 
their  own  country,  especially  with  those 
who  sought  power  through  terrorism. 

It  Is  a  difficult  problem.  There  Is  no 
question  about  that.  I  think  we  can  all 
state  what  we  feel  should  be  done  and 
our  opinion  about  what  our  Government 
has  done  so  far  with  respect  to  repre- 
sentations to  the  Brazilian  Government. 
I  think  we  all  can  and  should  express 
our  opinion  in  the  Record  today  about 
how  we  feel  on  this  important  subject, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  attempt 
to  write  our  own  moral  judgments  into 
punitive  law. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  far  as  the  amend- 
ment itself  is  concerned,  it  will  not  work, 
because,  as  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  already  pointed  out,  Brazil  is 
thriving  economically  with  a  growth  rate 
which  is  the  highest  in  the  world,  more 
than  11  percent  last  year.  In  view  of  such 
a  thriving  economy,  the  programs  that  we 
have  there  are  of  relatively  marginal 
importance.  One  of  them,  however,  which 
would  be  stricken  out.  In  addition  to  the 
small  item  for  military  training,  is  $21.9 
million  for  the  feeding  and  care  of  chil- 
dren. It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  to 
balance  off  these  moral  issues. 

While  I  take  a  ver>-  strong  stand  againt 
violence  and  torture  wherever  it  exists, 
whether  in  Africa,  Brazil,  or  the  United 
States,  it  seems  to  me  that  striking  out 
our  aid  program  seems  to  me  to  be  dol- 
lar diplomacy  at  its  worst.  What  this 
amendment  says  is  that  we  should  ex- 
press our  displeasure  by  eliminating  all 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Brazil  and  not 
just  assistance  to  the  government.  That 
does  not  seem  to  make  much  sense  to  me. 
If  we  are  really  trying  to  do  something 
to  help  the  people  of  Brazil,  certainly 
if  we  want  a  more  liberal  and  more  dem- 
ocratic government — and  we  are  all 
striving  to  see  that  that  is  accomplished — 
we  should  not  take  this  kind  of  action. 
In  a  world  where  tortiu-e,  violence, 
abuse,  and  brutality,  and  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man  exist,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  amendment,  directed 
at  one  specific  government,  would  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  direct  slap  at  that  partic- 
ular government. 

If  we  want  to  accomplish  what  it  is 
we  are  all  after,  it  would  also  be  wise  for 
us  to  take  into  consideration  the  possi- 
bility that  it  might  be  poUtlcally  unwise 
to  express  our  displeasure  in  this  way 
since  it  might  actually  rally  a  great  many 
Brazilians,  with  a  sense  of  nationalism  to 
the  defense  of  the  present  government 
and  then  have  a  result  opposite  to  that 
which  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
seeking. 
Let  us  continue  to  urge  our  Govern- 


ment to  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
Bra2dlian  Government,  but  let  us  not  leg- 
islate here  on  the  floor  something  which 
could  seriously  impair  and  damage  our 
relationship  with  a  government  which 
has  been  working  closely  with  the  United 
States  to  resolve  all  of  the  matters  in  (Us- 
pute  between  us. 

So  I  would  Join  in  hoping  that  we  will 
continue  to  voice  our  displeasure  with 
each  country  which  engages  in  torture 
and  oppression,  and  that  we  continue  to 
condemn,  deny  its  use.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  amendment  is  the  proper  way  to 
proceed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Delltjms,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  appreciate  tne 
comments  made  by  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  but  I  would  only  point  out  that  every 
one  of  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  parallel  almost 
exactly  the  arguments  raised  against  the 
amendment  to  strike  Greece  from  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  and  when  we 
struck  it  from  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will  re- 
call, in  that  debate,  and  it  was  very 
heated,  and  even  at  some  points  very 
angry,  but  yet  we  won  that  and  we  struck 
Greece  from  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
on  the  grounds  that  this  country,  a  de- 
mocracy, a  nation  trying  to  bring  de- 
mocracy to  the  world,  shoiild  not  in  fact 
be  subsidizing  a  military  dictatorship  in 
Greece. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  we 
voted  against  Greece  being  Included  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  and  there- 
fore I  see  no  rhyme  or  reason  for  not 
voting  against  Brazil  on  foreign  assist- 
ance, and  it  at  least  raises  the  same 
moral  question  as  with  respect  to  Greece, 
and  it  raises  the  same  parallels  as  with 
Greece,  and  it  raises  the  same  questions 
witii  respect  to  the  amendments  relating 
to  Greece.  I  am  saying  that  here  on  this 
continent  that  in  Brazil  we  have  a  very 
similar  issue,  and  if  we  took  the  moral 
position  that  it  is  antithetical  to  the 
democratic  process  to  subsidize  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship,  in  Greece,  then  what  I 
am  suggesting  to  you  is  that  we  should 
take  the  same  moral  position  that  we 
took  with  Greece  and  its  dictatorship, 
to  Brazil  and  its  political  prisoners. 

Would  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
respond  to  that?  Because  I  think  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  joined  with  me 
and  took  a  stand  against  the  inclusion  of 
Greece  in  the  Military  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  There  were  a  lot  of 
other  similar  Issues.  That  was  one  of 
them,  but  if  we  are  going  to  apply  that 
kind  of  criteria  across  the  board  we 
would  not  be  doing  business  with  any- 
body; we  could  Just  stop  all  our  diplo- 
macy, regardless  of  assistance  programs, 
because  we  just  would  not  have  relations 
with  many  countries. 

The  question  of  morality  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  raises  is  one  of 
the  facts  that  we  must  live  with  every 
day,  but  we  also  must  face  the  pragmatic 
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necessity  of  doing  business  every  day 
and  the  combination  makes  you  Judge 
each  individual  case  on  its  merits. 
The  fact  is  that  in  South  America  for 

a  long  time  _   . . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman    from    Florida    has    again 

expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.)  ^    ,  ^  .. 

Mr  FASCELL.  As  I  started  to  say,  the 
fact  was  that  in  South  America  we  were 
all  concerned  for  a  long  time  because 
almost  all  international  relations  in 
South  America  came  to  a  halt  due  to 
violence,  torture  and  oppression  agahist 
diplomats,  our  own  diplomats  and  those 
from  other  countries  as  well.  All  of  us 
joined  in  expressing  our  concern  that 
something  be  done.  The  matter  was  even 
raised  in  the  OAS  and,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  matter  has  been  raised  here. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  continue  our  day- 
to-day  international  relationships  some- 
thing has  to  be  done  in  terms  of  trying 
to  bring  about  some  Internal  security, 
when  your  ambassadors  are  getting 
killed,  and  when  they  are  being  kid- 
naped or  tortured. 

I  do  not  advocate  torture,  nobody  does, 
but  brutality  is  a  fact  that  we  have  to 
face.  Every  government  does.  Therefore 
I  do  not  believe  in  or  see  any  purpose  in 
taking  issue  with  this  government  on 
that  score.  If  you  want  to  talk  about  it 
in  a  total  moral  sense,  that  is  fine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.'  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  much 
time  of  the  House,  but  I  \\ould  like  to 
say  that  of  course  I  agree  with  both  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  brutality,  tor- 
tiu-e  and  repression  are  abhorrent  to  ev- 
ery decent  human  being,  and  we  ought  to 
do  whatever  we  can  to  stop  such  things 
from  happening  in  the  world. 

I  would  certainly  concur  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  these  things 
are  widespread  generally  and  not  con- 
fined to  the  nation  of  Brazil. 

I  would  support  the  thrust  of  the  ar- 
gument of  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
therefore,  that  we  should  proceed  with 
this  assistance  and  this  program,  but, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  but  take  excep- 
tion to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  concerning  tor- 
ture, repression,  and  brutality  as  applied 
to  the  United  States. 

If  there  is  anjrthing  we  need  to  do  in 
our  time,  it  is  to  distinguish  the  things 
which  differ  and  to  use  words  with  more 
care  by  precise  definition  and  not  throw 
smear  words  around. 

I  must  say  that  I  know  of  no  instance 
of  Government-sponsored  torture  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  imaware  of  such 
things  as  Government-sponsored  brutal- 
ity and  repression  here. 

I  can  readily  understand,  however, 
how  this  general  feeling  might  exist  on 
the  part  of  my  friend  because  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  Democrat  from  Florida  and 
given  what  happened  in  Miami  a  few 


weeks  back,  I  can  certainly  understand 
how  he  might  feel  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  torture  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  gentleman  from  California  offered 
this  amendment  last  year.  I  opposed  It 
then  and  I  oppose  It  now. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  about  a  third 
of  the  population  of  Latin  America. 
Brazil  has  a  population  of  100  million 
people.  That  is  a  third  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  continent. 

Both  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  said  that 
Brazil  is  now  a  going  concern — its  eco- 
nomic condition  is  improving  steadily— 
possibly  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Our  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
is  a  small  program — it  Includes  a  small 
amount  of  technical  assistance. 

Our  military  grant  program  is  very 
small.  It  is  only  a  training  program  of 
less  than  $1  million. 

We  do  have  a  development  lending 
program  and  we  have  a  military  credit 
sales  program,  both  of  which  programs 
are  modest' ones. 

I  would  hate  to  thhik  that  we  are 
going  to  take  unilateral  action  against 
this  friend  of  the  United  States.  Brazil 
stood  fast  with  us  both  during  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  and  has  sided 
with  us  on  other  important  issues. 

To  say  that  we  are  going  to  take 
unilateral  action  here  to  terminate  the 
program  of  assistance  that  we  have  been 
extending  over  a  period  of  years  to  this 
important  and  friendly  country,  would 
not  be  in  otu:  best  interests — I  would  hate 
to  think  that  we  would  do  that. 

This  is  strictly  a  problem  I  feel  for  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  They  are  a 
going  organization  for  dealing  with  such 
issues.  If  there  are  any  problems  of  po- 
litical torture  in  Brazil,  it  should  be  re- 
ferred to  that  organization.  That  is  where 
it  should  be  dealt  with.  We  cannot  deal 
with  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  this 
Congress,  where  we  would  be  barging  in 
and  saying  to  one-third  of  the  people  of 
Latin  America  that  we  want  to  tell  them 
what  to  do. 

We  belong  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  and  I  feel  that  question 
should  be  settled  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  not  here  on  the 
floor  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  therefore,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  want  to  join  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  in  opposing  this  amendment 
and  to  add  one  more  significant  point 
which  I  think  he  omitted.  That  is  that 
the  biggest  program  going  in  Brazil  is 
the  Public  Law  480  program  to  feed  the 
children  in  Brazil.  I  would  think  we 
would  not  want  to  cut  that  off  Just  simply 
to  show  our  disapproval  of  someUiing 
that  is  going  on. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
program  is  a  $21  million  program — ^the 


Public  Law  480  program — this  is  the  pro- 
gram we  have  for  Brazil. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Hoiise,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber in  a  very  statesmanlike,  diplomatic, 
and  knowledgeable  fashion  made  the 
proper  argument  for  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment.  I  am.  therefore,  going  to  be 
less  technical  and  point  out,  especially 
to  the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomla,  that  I  have 
been  here,  in  this  body  for  14  years  and, 
as  a  result.  I  have  developed  a  sort  of 
brotherly  attitude  toward  aggressive, 
energetic,  and  talented  new  freshmen 
Members  like  the  gentleman  when  they 

arrive. 

I  would  merely  suggest  in  the  spirit  oi 
this  big  brother  attitude,  toward  this 
well-intended  new  Member,  that  the  gen- 
tleman recognize  that  one  of  the  virtues 
one  must  maintain  in  a  legislative  body 
Is  that  of  consistency.  I  listened  care- 
fully to  the  gentleman  but  his  rapid-fire 
style  is  such  that  some  of  his  arguments 
were  going  by  too  quickly  to  comprehend. 
But  one  of  the  points  which  the  gentle- 
man did  mention  was  that  we  should 
not  support  any  government  that  prac- 
tices some  form  of  brutality  against  its 
citizens.  ^  , 

In  this  bill  we  have  a  substantial  pro- 
gram in  support  of  the  Government  of 
Zaire  where  political  suppression  is  a 
known  fact. 

If  the  gentleman  were  consistent,  he 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  aid 
to  that  country,  but  I  do  not  think  he 

should.  .   ,  X,.  X 

The  gentleman  also  stated  that  we 
should  not  be  giving  aid  to  any  country 
that,  in  turn,  has  its  own  aid  program. 
One  of  the  most  effective  aid  programs 
in  the  world  is  conducted  by  the  State  of 
Israel.  Certainly,  we  should  not  cut  off 
support  to  the  State  of  Israel  because 
they,  in  turn,  maintain  support  and  aid 
programs  to  a  few  other  countries. 

So,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  I  respect  his  energy  and  the 
very  special  interest  which  he  has  given 
to  our  foreign  affairs,  but  this  type  of 
amendment  is  so  glaringly  inconsistent 
that  the  gentleman  would  be  wise  not  to 
permit  it  to  be  soundly  defeated;  he 
would  be  much  wiser  if  he  just  withdrew 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  a  question. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  have  no  question  oi 
the  gentleman.  I  just  want  to  point  very 

simply _^  .  _ 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.    CONYERS.     Mr.     Chairman.    I 

move  to  strike  the  requisite  nvunber  of 

words.  .  .     , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished rollesgue  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  I  would  only  say 
to  the  previous  speaker  that  perhaps  I 
should  slow  down  in  my  presentation. 
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because  frankly,  you  have  not  addressed 
yourself  to  one  single  argument  which 
I  have  made,  so  the  next  time  I  make 
an  argument  I  will  slow  down,  because 

1  do  not  hke  to  have  my  arguments  so 
thoroughly  distorted.  I  think  the  Record 
will  point  out  very  clearly,  and  I  have 
a  copy  of  it.  which  I  read  and  read  clear- 
ly—if you  wish  to  read  it,  you  may  find 
that  the  assumptions  and  conclusions 
which  you  have  reached  are  totally  and 
thoroughly  distorted. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Will  the  gentle- 
man, as  \oi^%  as  he  has  time  from  his 
colleague,  comment  on  not  giving  aid 
to  any  country  that  is  conducting  its 
own  aid  program? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  not  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  who  made  the  original 
argument  against  the  amendment:  Is 
there  not  something  that  the  Congress 
can  do?  The  gentleman  from  Alabama 
wanted  us  to  feel  properly  aggrieved.  Is 
there  no  remedy  for  the  very  able  point 
that  has  been  made  by  the  amendment 
that  has  been  brought  to  this  floor  for 

2  years  consecutively?  Is  there  anything 
this  body  can  do?  Do  we  merely  put  in 
protest  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  do  we  move  deliberately  to 
cut  off  aid  as  a  demonstration  of  our 
desire  to  correct  this  wrong  that  every- 
one has  admitted  exists,  and  even  ex- 
ists in  this  country? 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  casual  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  about 
the  fact  that  there  is  brutality  and  co- 
ercion and  abuse  in  this  country.  He 
has  never  heard  of  it.  I  presume  that 
that  follows  because  perhaps  his  State 
has  many  instances  of  violations,  gov- 
ermnental  violations,  as  my  State  does. 
I  can  point  out  to  the  gentleman  in  a 
further  aside  that  every  instance  of  po- 
lice brutality  is  a  Government  action. 
It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  sure  he  must  have  heard 
of  some  in  some  States,  if  not  his  own 
or  mine,  somewhere  in  these  50  States, 
so  I  emphasize  to  the  House  that  this 
amendment  has  been  very  deliberately 
brought  up  in  the  course  of  2  years,  and 
it  should  be  supported.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  He  used  my  name. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  wUl  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  understand  his  point  of 
view.  However,  I  would  ask  him  to  name 
a  single  Instance  of  government-spon- 
sored torture  in  this  country.  I  am  aware 
of  charges  of  police  brutality;  I  am  aware 
of  unlawful  actions  by  policemen  in  in- 
stances, but  I  am  aware  that  the  acts 
charged  greatly  exceed  the  charges 
proven.  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is 
an  instance  of  government-sponsored 
torture  in  this  country,  in  my  State  or 
his  own. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  recognize  that  the  acts  that  have 
been  complained  of  In  the  prisons  across 
the  country,  of  which  there  have  been 
some  evidences  of  torture,  that  there  has 
been  evidence  of  brutality  that  are 
equated  with  torture  in  the  police  prisons 
across  our  land. 


I  would  be  very  happy  to  compile  a  list 
for  the  public  record  and  insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  We  had  a  little 
incident  at  Kent  State  that  amounted  to 
a  very  brutal  police  action  that  has  been 
construed  as  an  overt  governmental  ac- 
tion. At  Jackson  State  we  had  students 
killed  by  police  action,  which  is  govern- 
mental action.  I  think  without  going  too 
far  away  from  the  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment this  might  be  a  subject  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  might  join  in  ex- 
amining a  little  more  carefully. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  will  say  if  the 
gentleman  can  point  to  one  single  in- 
stance that  can  be  proven  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored torture  or  brutality  in 
this  country,  I  will  join  the  gentleman 
in  action  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
check  the  court  files  of  all  the  cases  in 
which  juries  found  that  the  Government 
or  that  the  law  enforcement  agency 
or  the  individual  oflBcer  was  guilty,  he 
will  find  some  Instances.  Unfortunately 
there  is  no  shortage  of  such  instances. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  do  so  because  I  think 
the  argimients  on  the  amendment  have 
gotten  pretty  far  afield.  I,  of  course,  do 
not  condone  Goverrmient-sponsored 
brutality  and  I  do  not  think  any  Member 
of  this  body  does.  But  if  we  were  going 
to  have  an  amendment  such  as  this,  it 
seems  to  me  it  ought  to  apply  to  a  great 
many  more  covmtries  than  Brazil.  I  pick 
out  just  one.  What  is  wrong  with  includ- 
ing Algeria?  One  might  say,  what  has 
happened  In  Algeria?  And  I  will  ask  this 
question:  Does  anybody  in  the  room 
know  where  Mr.  Ben  Bella,  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  Algeria  is?  I  am  not 
sure  where  he  is,  but  I  know  a  very 
knowledgeable  fellow  who  knows  a  great 
deal  about  Algeria  and  some  years  ago  he 
said,  "He  Is  6  feet  under  the  basement 
floor  of  the  present  dictator  in  Algeria, 
Mr.  Boumedienne."  I  do  not  know  if  that 
is  exactly  true,  or  how  they  killed  him, 
whether  they  hit  him  on  the  head  or  cut 
his  throat  or  stnmg  him  up  or  whatever, 
but  I  imagine  at  the  time  he  thought,  as 
long  as  he  could  think,  that  it  was  pretty 
much  some  kind  of  governmental  bru- 
tality. 

Algeria  receives  hijacker  after  hijacker 
after  hijacker,  and  we  have  not  cut  off 
relations  with  them  or  cut  out  anything. 
In  the  latest  episode  the  hijackers  land- 
ed in  Algeria  and  they  were  received,  and 
the  hijackers  alleged  they  were  political 
refugees  and  talked  about  brutality,  but 
they  were  not  specific  about  it  and  I 
doubt  if  any  existed. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  raised  the  question  of  Algeria. 
In  checking  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  I  find  Vve  are  not  giving  aid 
to  Algeria. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Not  at  the  moment,  but  we 


did  give  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  food 
and  so  on  right  after  the  Algerian  revo- 
lution, and  nobody  at  the  time  raised  a 
question.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  latest  incident  is  that  Uganda  has 
just  declared  stateless  and  ordered  the 
expulsion  from  the  country  of  55,000 
Asians  who  are  citizens  of  Uganda. 

That  is  done  merely  because  they  are 
a  different  race. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Somebody  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  Zaire.  I  cannot  keep  up  with  all 
the  changes  in  names  but  I  believe  that 
the  Congo  was  the  maiden  name  of  that 
coimtry  which  is  now  Zaire.  They  change 
every  few  days.  But  the  record  is  full  of 
illustrations. 

I  simply  think  if  we  want  to  insult,  as 
the  chairman  has  said,  a  third  of  the 
population  of  Latin  America,  if  we  want 
to  really  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  anti- 
Americanism  down  there,  as  stated  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  this  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  raise  any  great  point 
here  that  will  upset  anybody,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  amendment  got  a  half 
dozen  votes  last  year  and  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  get  more  than  a  half  dozen 
votes,  if  that  many,  this  year. 

I  believe  that  is  the  wrong  way  to  go 
at  the  situation. 

As  almost  everybody  who  preceded  me 
pointed  out,  if  there  is  a  substantial  case 
that  can  be  made,  let  it  be  made  in  the 
United  Nations:  then  let  the  United  Na- 
tions take  whatever  sanctions  they  feel 
worthwhile,  if  the  case  is  made. 

When  one  analyzes  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  he  is  asking  that  we  cut  off 
aid  until  a  decision  has  been  made. 

We  really  do  not  hang  the  prisoners  be- 
fore we  have  the  trial,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  in  this  case.  Let  us  see 
if  the  U.N.  comes  up  with  a  decision  in 
the  matter. 

I  do  not  really  have  all  that  great  re- 
gard for  the  United  Nations,  because  I 
believe  about  sis  much  political  "Jiggery 
Pokery"  goes  on  there  as  any  place  on 
earth;  but  I  would  suppose  that  if  they 
came  up  with  a  decision  that  there  was 
goverrmient-sponsored  and  condoned 
brutality  certain  sanctions  could  be 
taken. 

Again  I  repeat,  this  is  a  case  of  hang- 
ing the  accused  before  the  trial  is  held. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  1 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  On  this  latter  point  the 
gentleman  mentioned,  that  we  should  not 
victimize  a  person  before  a  trial,  the 
gentleman  is  aware  of  the  Indictment 
procedure  in  this  country  where,  if  there 
is  adequate  evidence  to  support  an  al- 
leged crime,  a  person  Is  Indicted  and 
the  trial  held. 

I  am  suggesting  there  is  more  than 
enough--  information,  detail  after  detail 
and  article  after  article,  that  would  at 
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least  allow  us  in  this  body  to  brmg  the 
indictment  question,  and  then  let  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  have  the 

trial.  ,  .^.    i.1-  4. 

Mr.  KAYS.  I  will  go  along  with  that, 
but  the  gentleman  is  also,  in  his  amend- 
ment, proposing  a  punishment  during 
the  indictment  time.  I  am  saying  that  if 
the  indictment  stands  and  the  country 
in  this  instance  is  found  guilty,  and  we 
come  back  here  with  the  United  Nations 
decision,  I  will  listen  to  the  gentleman 
on  an  amendment  for  sanction,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  buy  an  amendment  for 
sanction  before  the  indictment  is  held. 
That  is  all  I  say. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  did  not  want  to  take  issue  so  much 
with  what  the  gentleman  was  saying, 
but  with  what  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land has  said.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  said  that  Asians  were  asked  to 
leave  Uganda  who  are  citizens  of  Uganda. 
My  information  is  that  they  are  those 
with  British  passports,  not  citizens  of 
Uganda. 

This  is  similar  to  an  earlier  action  m 
Kenya.  I  do  deplore  the  action  of  the 
Uganda  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  They  are  no 
longer  British  subjects,  but  they  were 
also  citizens  of  Uganda. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  that  the  dictator 
in  Uganda  first  said  he  was  going  to 
expel  all  55,000  who  held  British  pass- 
ports, and  the  next  day  he  had  a  dream, 
he  said,  and  he  is  expelling  all  330,000, 
including  the  275,000  some  odd  people 
who  do  not  hold  British  passports  but 
happen  to  be  of  Indian  extraction. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  problem  of 
definition  of  terms  that  has  bothered 
me,  even  years  before  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. That  is  this  apparent  confusion 
between  the  concept  of  recognizing  a 
government  and  the  concept  of  support- 
ing or  contributing  to  a  government. 
Those  two  concepts  are  not  synonymous; 
far  from  it. 

People  where  I  come  from  are  not  ter- 
ribly enthusiastic  about  foreign  aid, 
about  giveaway  programs,  about  sending 
money  indiscriminately  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  people  where  I  come  from  have 
all  gone  through  the  American  school 
system.  They  have  studied  the  question 
of  democracy.  Nearly  every  one  of  them 
Is  for  that  Idea.  They  are  also  for  reality 
and  practicality. 

They  know  that  the  Communists  con- 
trol Soviet  Russia.  That  is  a  fact  that  has 
been  pretty  well  established.  And  be- 
latedly the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  even  discovered  that  effective  con- 
trol of  mainland  China  has  been  asserted 
b>  a  Communist  government. 

I  do  not  support  legislation  to  take 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
I  represent  to  support  a  Commimlst  gov- 
ernment In  Rus^a  or  to  support  a  Com- 
munist government  In  China  or  any 
totalitarian  government  be  it  Commu- 
nist or  Fascist  or  anything  you  want  to 
call  it. 


If  I  ask  my  people  at  home  to  be  gen- 
erous and  charitable  to  the  less  fortimate 
in  the  world,  I  would  ask  them  to  sup- 
port the  kind  of  government  that  they 
believe  in.  I  would  not  ask  them  to  sup- 
port or  to  sacrifice  their  dollars  to  con- 
tribute anything  or  to  give  money  to,  to 
give  their  hard-earned  money  to,  govern- 
ments ttiat  they  do  not  beUeve  in.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that  to  me. 

Recognize  the  Government  of  China? 
Why,  that  is  commonsense  which  rec- 
ognizes the  reality  of  something  that 
actually  exists.  Recognize  the  effective 
Government  of  Brazil?  Of  course.  It 
exists.  It  is  in  effective  control. 

As  I  study  international  law,  recogni- 
tion means  nothing  more  than  that.  But 
to  support  such  a  government  is  a  far 
different  thing. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
suggests  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, my  country,  is  in  no  position  to  point 
a  finger  at  an  absolute,  out-and-out  mili- 
tary dictatorship  someplace  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  skirts  of  my  coimtry,  the 
skirts  of  my  democracy,  and  the  land  I 
love  are  so  dirty  that  we  cannot  point  a 
finger— not  the  finger  of  withdrawing 
recognition  but  simply  the  finger  that 
withholds  generosity  and  support  and 
withholds  hard-earned  American  money 
and  refuses  to  contribute  or  give  a  gift  or 
largess  to  such  a  government — when  he 
suggests  that  my  Government  is  so  de- 
void of  democracy  and  kindness  and  hu- 
an  out-and-out  military  dictatorship, 
then  I  disagree.  I  resent  it  on  the  part  of 
everybody  who  lives  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind..  and  everybody  who  lives  any 
place  in  the  United  States  of  America 
who  has  sweated  and  sacrificed  and  be- 
lieved in  and  built  up  the  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment which  we  have  in  this  country. 

In  the  main  It  is  a  kindly  Govern- 
ment. 

The  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  forced  me  beyond  question 
to  vote  for  this  amendment,  because  in 
order  to  vote  against  this  amendment, 
I  would  have  to  accept  the  argrument 
that  the  United  States  skirts  are  not 
clean  enough  to  point  a  finger  at  a 
dictatorship  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say 
to  the  House  that  I  agree  in  part  with 
my  colleague  from  Indiana  who  just  left 
the  well,  but  only  in  part.  There  are  a 
couple  of  other  things  we  ought  to  keep 
clear  in  our  minds. 

Recognition  and  approval  of  a  coimtry 
are  different.  Foreign  aid  and  approval 
are  different,  too,  in  my  book. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana that  this  is  our  money.  We  take  it 
from  our  taxpayers,  and  in  my  judgment 
there  is  only  one  real  excuse  for  doing  it 
and  that  is  if  it  is  somehow,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  our  Interest. 

We  do  not  give  money  to  Brazil,  or  we 
should  not,  in  order  to  reward  Brazil  or  to 
say  that  is  a  nice  country.  Nor  do  we 
withhold  it  from  them  because  we  think 
they  have  a  poor  kind  of  government. 
We  give  it  to  them,  if  there  is  any  sensible 
reason  for  doing  It,  because  somehow  It  Is 
to  our  interest  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  know  too  much  about  whether 


it  is  to  our  interest  to  do  it  with  Brazil 
or  not,  but  we  had  this  same  thing  up 
here  yesterday  in  the  matter  of  Portu- 
gal. I  think  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it 
is  to  our  interest  to  have  a  base  In  the 
Azores. 

Therefore  it  is  all  right  to  pay  for  it. 
And  whether  we  like  the  Portuguese  Gov- 
ernment or  not  is  utterly  irrelevant  and 
immaterial.  We  are  not  approving  of  the 
Portuguese  Government.  We  are  not  re- 
warding it,  we  are  getting  something  that 
we  need;  and  that  is  the  basis  on  which 
this  thing  ought  to  be  looked  at.  and  the 
only  basis  upon  which  you  can  justify  it, 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  or  Richmond,  Ind., 
or  anywhere  else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TELLER   VOTE    WITH    CLERKS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Dellums,  Fascell,  Buchanan, 
and  CONYERS. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 

reported  that  there  were— ayes  65.  noes 

325,  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 

[Ron  No.  3141 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote) 

AYES— 65 


Abourezk 

Abzug 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Aspln 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Blaggi 
Blester 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Burton 
Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Dellums 
Dlggs 
Dow 
Drlnan 


Abbiit 

Abernethy 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

."Voderson.  111. 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Barins; 
Beslch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Belts 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 


Eckhardt 
f:dwards,  Calif. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Green.  Pa. 
Gude 

Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Jacobs 
Kastenmeler 
Korh 
Lecaett 
Link 

Lone;.  Md. 
McCloskey 
McDade 
Metcalfe 

NOES— 325 

Bnland 

Boiling 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchannn 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllsi-.n.  Mo. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

BjTnes.  Wis. 

Bvron 

Cabell 

Caflery 

Camp 

Carey.  NY. 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Cbappell 


Mikva 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Moss 

Nix 

Ran-;el 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roncallo 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rvan 

Scheuer 

Seiberllng 

Stokes 

Syminjton 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Young.  Fla. 


Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Col. ins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Cotter 
Culver 
Cvirlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Dln(;ell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downlni^ 
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Dulskl 

Duncan 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
EUberg 
Erlenbom 
Ksch 

Rshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakla 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Grlffln 
Grlfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Ifanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsh  a 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Havs 
Heinz 
Henderson 
Hlfks.  Mass. 
Hun.'J 
Hn!ifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kartb 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 
Klnc: 

Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kvl 
KyroB 


Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McColUster 
McCulloch 
McEweh 
McPall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
McMillan 
Mncdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
MajTie 
Ma7zoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills,  Md. 
Mlnlsh 
Minshall 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monasan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Murphy,  ni. 
Myers 
Katcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnle 
Poage 
Podell 
PofT 
Powell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  ni. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnskl 
Purcell 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rees 
Reld 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
R.iblson,  N.T. 
Rodlng 
Roe     f 


Rogers 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselol 
Roy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

St  Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
S.itterfleld 
Saylor 
Scberle 
Schmltz 
Schneebell 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shrlver 
Sikes 
Slsk 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratlon 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Uciall 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Veysey 
Vl^orito 
Wagtjonner 
Wampler 
Ware     > 
Whalen 
Wh  alley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whltten 
Widnall 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 

woitr 

Wright 

Wvutt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTINO— 42 


Arends 

Bow 

Broomfleld 

Carlson 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Crane 

Davis.  Oa. 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Flynt 

Gallagher 


Goldwater 

Harlan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hubert 

Hogan 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Kee 

Lennon 

I- on 7.  La. 

McCormack 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nichols 


O'Neill 

Passman 

Pelly 

Price,  Tex. 

Qi:lllen 

Rarlck 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Smith.  Calif. 

Springer 

Tlernan 

Wiggins 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AKXNOMENT  OmBED  BT  MB.  BEID 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reid;  Page  6, 
line  18,  after  "agreement  by  resolution." 
strike  out  the  quotation  marks. 

After  line  18  Insert:  "(z)  The  President 
shall  be  authorized,  at  bis  discretion,  to 
suspend  assistance  In  whole  or  in  part 
under  this  Act  to  any  nation  which  does  not 
agree,  when  requested  by  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  or  extradite  to  the  United 
States  any  particular  person  alleged  by  the 
United  States  to  have  committed  aircraft 
piracy  In  violation  of  section  1472(1)  of  Title 
49  of  the  United  States  Code  or  of  any 
similar  provision  of  International  law." 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment provides  the  President  with  explicit 
authority  to  be  used  at  his  discretion  to 
suspend  foreign  aid  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  this  act  to  any  nation  which  re- 
fuses to  prosecute  or  extradite  accused 
skyjackers  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents an  expression  of  serious  concern 
by  the  Congress  over  the  growing  rate  of 
hijacking  over  the  last  year  and  ransom 
losses  which  have  increased  650  percent. 
In  all  of  1971  there  were  27  hijackings 
and  $200,000  ransom  paid.  Already  In 
1972  there  have  been  28  hijackings  and 
$1.3  million  paid  in  ransom. 

This  amendment  is  further  meant  to 
demonstrate  that  public  patience  is  run- 
ning thin  over  the  failure- of  the  majority 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  ratify  the 
Hague  Convention.  The  Hague  Conven- 
tion requires  a  contracting  state  to  extra- 
dite or  prosecute  skyjackers  without  ex- 
ception whatsoever. 

This  Convention,  as  members  of  the 
committee  laaow,  w^s  ratified  by  the 
United  States  on  September  14, 1971,  and 
entered  into  force  in  October  1971,  but 
to  date  only  40  states  have  formally  rati- 
fied or  acceded  to  it.  A  parallel  conven- 
tion, the  Montreal  Convention  on  Air 
Piracy,  has  been  ratified  by  only  nine 
states. 

Five  coimtries  today  have  some  114 
fugitive  skyjackers  of  U.S.  aircraft.  It  is 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  countries 
know  of  the  growing  U.S.  concern  and 
our  determination  to  take  appropriate 
action.  Piracy  in  the  air  should  no  more 
be  tolerated  now  by  the  international 
community  than  piracy  at  sea. 

While  the  Hague  and  Montreal  Con- 
ventions can  serve  as  a  legal  basis  for 
extradition  if  the  contracting  states  so 
agree,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  presently  have 
extradition  treaties  covering  the  crime  of 
skyjacking  with  only  14  countries. 

I,  therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  to  help  curb  the  very  serious 
outbreak  of  skyjacking. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Even  though  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
I  am  reluctant  to  accept  the  amendment, 
I  would  like  to  ask/ the  gentleman  from 
New  York  some  questions  about  the  ter- 
mination of  assistance.  I  have  examined 
the  gentleman's  amendment  very  closely. 
Do  I  understand  that  it  follows  the 
Hague  Convention  in  reference  to  the 
country  prosecuting  or  returning  hijack- 
ers, and,  that,  therefore  the  gentleman's 
amendment  conforms  to  both  provisions 
of  the  Hague  Convention? 


Mr.  REID.  The  chairman  is  entirely 
correct.  The  amendment  has  been  draft- 
ed to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Hague  Convention  on  this  point,  as  the 
chairman  mentioned. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman stated  there  were  five  nation* 
that  harbor  skyjackers,  and  I  presume 
they  have  refused  extradition? 

Mr.  REID.  That  is  correct.  With  re- 
spect to  those  skyjackers  who  are  U.S. 
citizens  we  have  requested  extradition, 
and  such  requests  have  been  refused. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Which  are  those  five 
countries? 

Mr.  REID.  The  chairman  has  request- 
ed the  facts  on  the  five  states  that  pres- 
ently have  fugitive  hijackers.  Cuba  has 
100.  Algeria  has  seven.  Egypt  has  three. 
Syria  has  two.  And  Jordan  has  two.  Al- 
though in  the  case  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  they  are  a  signatory  to  the 
Convention,  but  they  apparently  do  not 
have  custody  or  control  over  the  sky- 
jackers involved,  since  there  were  guer- 
rillas involved,  since  they  were  guerrillas. 

Mr.  CELLER.  What  nations  receive 
our  aid,  of  those  five? 

Mr,  REID.  In  the  past  Algeria  has  had 
some,  and  today,  of  course,  Jordan  re- 
ceives some  aid. 

The  amendment  makes  it  very  clear 
that  this  is  discretionary  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  and  it  would  only  be  im- 
plemented at  his  direction,  and  if  there 
had  been  a  failure  to  accede  to  the  Hague 
Convention  de  jure  or  de  facto. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  fully  support  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do,  but  I  have 
just  one  question. 

This  amendment  refers  to  any  particu- 
lar person,  and  I  do  not  know  why  It 
says  that,  but  the  expressed  basis  for  its 
operation  Is  that  the  actor  is  alleged  by 
the  United  States  to  have  committed 
aircraft  piracy.  What  about  the  question 
of  probable  cause?  If  the  United  States 
simply  alleges  something,  does  that  re- 
quire a  foreign  nation  to  extradite,  even 
though  there  might  be  no  prior  pro- 
ceeding which  would  demonstrate  prob- 
able cause? 

Mr.  REID.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
a  very  good  question.  What  this  legisla- 
tive history  should  show  is  that  we  in- 
terpret this  in  effect  to  implement  the 
Hague  Convention,  which  the  gentleman 
knows  has  a  clear  process  to  take  juris- 
diction under  recognized  principles  of 
due  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reid  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes.) 

Mr.  REID.  A  nation  imder  this  would 
have  to  proceed  legally  and  judicially 
under  article  4  of  the  Convention,  and 
only  If  they  did  not  proceed  along  that 
line  would  It  be  in  my  judgment  a  mat- 
ter on  which  the  President  would  wish 
to  act  pursuant  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  After  a  further  exam- 
ination of  the  amendment  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  considering  the  flexibil- 
ity and  the  aims  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  we  would  be  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  on  the  quality  of 
his  amendment,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  involved.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

It  seeks  to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  any 
nation  which  refuses  to  prosecute  or  ex- 
tradite accused  skyjackers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1971  there  were  27 
attempted  or  successful  hijackings  from 
the  United  States  involving  over  $200,- 
000  in  ransom  payments.  Thus  far  in 
1972,  there  have  been  28  hijackings  and 
$1.3  miUion  in  ransom  payments.  We 
have  thus  experienced  more  hijackings 
In  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
than  in  all  of  1971.  Moreover,  the  amount 
of  ransom  payments  has  increased  six- 
fold. This  trend  must  be  reversed. 

This  amendment  could  have  Just  that 
effect.  Coupled  with  our  other  efforts  to 
detect  hijackers  before  they  embark  on 
a  plane,  this  measure  could  be  an  effec- 
tive tool  by  removing  the  promise  of 
asylum  that  is  currently  offered  by  some 
countries. 

The  proposal  gives  the  President  ^- 
cretlonary  authority  to  cut  off  the^d. 
Thus  he  is  able  to  weigh  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  a  particular  Incident 
and  take  the  action  which  he  feels  will 
be  most  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

The  amendment  also  puts  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  take  a  tough 
stand  against  aerial  piracy.  We  cannot 
and  should  not  tolerate  a  foreign  coim- 
try  protecting  such  criminals. 

Economic  sanctions  have  worked  in 
the  past  to  convince  a  recalcitrant  na- 
tion to  take  action.  I  am  convinced  they 
can  work  again  in  this  Instance. 

When  we  have  so  many  lives  at  stake 
and  such  a  great  loss  of  property  in- 
volved what  seems  to  be  a  drastic  meas- 
ure Is  put  Into  perspective.  Weigh  the 
loss  of  a  Boeing  747  jet  with  over  400  pas- 
sengers aboard  against  cutting  off  aid  to 
a  foreign  country  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  it  is  a  realistic  balance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  this  measure. 
We  must  take  the  steps  now  to  assure 
that  our  skyways  will  be  made  safe  for 
travel  once  again  without  the  fear  of 
aerial  hijackings. 

Mr.  MATT.T.TARD  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  gentleman  was 
kind  enough  to  discuss  this  amendment 
with  me  yesterday.  While  I  did  express 
some  reservations,  I  believe  those  points 


have  been  pretty  well  cleared  up  by  the 
discussion  on  the  floor,  and  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid)  and  I  am  proud  to  join  with 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 
Countries  offering  haven  for  these  air 
pirates  are  doing  far  more  than  merely 
thumbing  their  noses  at  the  United 
States;  they  are  encouraging  more  sky- 
jackings. 

To  sit  idly  by  without  taking  every 
possible  means  to  get  these  accused  sky- 
jackers back  to  the  United  States  for 
trial  is  only  encouraging  these  characters 
to  attempt  even  more  hideous  skyjack- 
ings.  There  have  been  more  skyjacking 
attempts  so  far  this  year  than  all  of  last 
year — 28  so  far  in  1972  as  against  27 
throughout  the  entire  year  of  1971. 

Let  us  act  now  before  this  number 
grows  even  more.  Let  us  act  now  before 
we  have  a  major  disaster  such  as  a  747 
airUner  exploding  and  carrying  several 
hundred  passengers  to  their  deaths  as  a 
result  of  another  horrible  skyjacking. 

I  hope  that  the  Reid-Hechler  amend- 
ment will  receive  enthusiastic  support 
and  will  pass  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  helpful  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  Section  625  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  relating  to  employment  of 
personnel.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(k)  (1)  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  President  may  prescribe,  the 
following  categories  of  personnel  who  serve 
In  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
shall  become  participants  In  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty  System: 

"(A)  Persons  serving  under  unlimited  op- 
polntments  in  employment  subject  to  section 
62S(d)  (2)  of  this  Act  as  (1)  Foreign  Service 
Reserve  officers  and  (U)  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  and  employees  who  have  completed  at 
least  ten  years  of  continuous  service,  ez(dud- 
ing  mUltary  service.  In  employment  pursuant 
to  said  section  625(d)    (2);  and 

"(B)  A  person  who  previously  searved  under 
an  unlimited  appointment  pursuant  to  said 
section  625(d)  (2)  or  a  comparable  provision 
of  predecessor  legislation  to  this  Act  and 
who  is  serving  In  a  position  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  the  President,  whether  with  or 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  Upon  becoming  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty 
System,  any  such  officer  or  employee  shaU 
make  a  special  contribution  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty  Fund  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  852 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed. Thereafter,  compulsory  contributions  will 
be  made  with  respect  to  each  such  participat- 
ing ofBcer  or  employee  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  811  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  636  and 
title  vm  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  shall  apply  to  participation  In 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DlsabU- 
lty System  by  any  such  oOoer  or  employe*. 


"(4)  If  an  oiBoer  who  became  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
DlsabUlty  System  under  paragraph  (l)  of 
this  subsection  Is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  or  by  the  President  alone,  to  a 
position  In  any  Oovemment  agency,  any 
United  States  delegation  or  mission  to  any 
International  organization.  In  any  Interna- 
tional commission,  or  In  any  International 
body,  such  officer  shaU  not.  by  virtue  of  the 
acceptance  of  such  an  appointment,  loee  his 
status  as  a  participant  In  the  system. 

"(5)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who 
becomes  a  participant  In  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  and  DlsabUlty  System  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  shaU  be 
mandatorUy  retired  at  the  end  of  the  month 
In  which  he  reaches  age  seventy. 

"(6)  Whenever  the  President  deems  It  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest,  he  may  extend 
any  participant's  service  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  Ave  years  after  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement date  of  such  officer  or  employee. 

"(7)  This  subsection  shaU  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment,  except  that  any  officer  or 
employee  who,  before  such  effective  date, 
meets  the  requirements  for  participation  In 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DlsabU- 
lty System  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  elect  to  become  a  partici- 
pant In  the  system  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection.  Such  officer  or  employee 
ShaU  become  a  participant  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  following  the  date  of 
his  application  for  earlier  participation.  Any 
officer  or  employee  who  becomes  a  partici- 
pant In  the  system  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  who  Is 
age  flfty-seven  or  over  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  subsection,  may  retire  voluntarily  at 
any  time  before  mandatory  retirement  un- 
der paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection  and 
receive  retirement  benefits  under  section  821 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended. 

"(8)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  sep- 
arated for  cause  while  a  participant  In  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty 
System  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  shall  be 
entitled  to  benefits  In  accordance  with  sub- 
sections 637  (b)  and  (d)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The  provisions 
of  section  825(e)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
participants  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uons  633  and  634  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended." 

Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  section  8  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point.  The  section 
goes  through  line  22  on  page  8. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  rise  today  in  a  more  optimistic  mood 
than  ever  before.  This  could  well  be  one 
of  the  most  historic  votes  csist  in  recent 
years  in  this  House.  Before  us  is  an  an- 
nual authorization  bill  which  Is  probably 
the  subject  of  more  Intense  interest  and 
expectation  than  any  foreign  aid  bill  in 
recent  memory.  For  Included  In  this 
year's  bill,  and  totally  overshadowing  it 
In  Import,  Is  the  Morgan-Hamllton- 
Whalen  amendment  setting  a  certain 
date  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Now  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  this  amendment  is  fairly  mild  and 
really  has  a  number  of  conditions  which 
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qualify  it  too  much.  However,  I  find  my- 
self agreeing  with  those  who  see  In  this 
amendment  a  major  policy  statement 
and  historic  legislation.  If  passed,  it 
would  put  this  House  on  record  for  the 
first  time  against  the  continuation  of  the 
tragedy  that  is  Vietnam  and  serve  notice 
to  the  administration  now  in  its  fourth 
year  of  war  that  it  can  no  longer  count 
on  the  obsequious  complicity  of  this 
body  in  its  bankrupt  policies.  More  parti- 
san amendments  with  an  earlier  cutoff 
date  might  be  more  attractive  to  those 
who  have  been  waging  the  good  fight 
against  this  war  for  so  many  years.  But 
In  its  bipartisan  approach,  in  its  very 
simplicity,  In  Its  very  moderateness  rests 
this  amendment's  chief  hope  for  passage 
and  success. 

The  work  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  been  cut  out  for  It 
these  past  few  months.  Yet  with  its  ac- 
tion in  favorably  reporting  out  the 
amendment  before  us  today,  the  commit- 
tee can  be  justifiably  proud  of  its  work 
and  can  rightly  be  viewed  as  a  model 
of  the  new  spirit  of  a  truly  responsive 
House. 

The  lobbying  against  this  modest 
measure  by  uhe  administration  has  been 
Intense.  This  is  understandable.  The 
handwriting  on  the  wall  is  even  apparent 
to  the  powers  that  be.  After  all,  with  the 
caucus  vote  requesting  the  amendment 
before  us  today,  the  majority  party  had 
taken  a  historic  stand.  Today  it  Is  up 
to  the  whole  House — Republican  and 
Democratic  representatives  of  the  people 
alike — to  take  a  stand  and  end  the  sorry 
spectacle  of  friiitless  debate  over  a  date 
certain  which  has  tied  up  this  body  on 
so  many  past  occasions. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  today's  date 
certain  will  be  the  final  date  certain — 
the  last  In  a  whole  series.  The  end  of  the 
killing.  The  return  of  our  loved  ones. 
The  freeing  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
men  missing  in  action.  The  last  day  in 
a  dark  chapter  of  this  Nation's  history. 
The  start  of  something  new — a  world  of 
genuine  peace  and  prosperity  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  section  of  the  bill  I  rise 
to  continue  a  discussion  I  brought  up  day 
before  yesterday  on  the  folly  of  our  for- 
eign assistance  program.  I  wish  today  to 
reiterate  a  position  I  have  taken  during 
my  almost  12 -year  tenure  in  Congress; 
namely,  that  economic  assistance  infor- 
mation should  be  totally  available  to  the 
public,  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the  bills. 

Twelve  years  ago  when  I  first  ap- 
proached the  Congress  on  this  subject, 
as  a  then  freshman  member  of  this  au- 
gust body,  foreign  aid  was  considered  a 
popular  and  progressive  policy.  I  opposed 
the  program  at  that  time  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  that  are  surfacing  today; 
because  such  assistance  Involves  us  need- 
lessly in  the  affairs  of  other  nations  who 
frequently  scofif  at^our  generosity;  and 
because  the  massive  expenditures  of 
these  tax  dollars  lead  us  to  neglect  pri- 
orities here  at  home  for  dubious  projects 
abroad. 

Also,  12  years  ago.  when  foreign  aid 
bills  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  en- 


deavored to  lift  the  veil  of  secrecy  that 
shrouded  the  way  our  Nation  was  fi- 
nancing countries  all  over  the  world. 
When  I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
mutual  security  bill  in  1959  for  this  pur- 
pose, I  clearly  stated  that  I  was  not  try- 
ing to  remove  the  secrecy  lid  from  mili- 
tary aid  for  foreign  nations — since  at 
that  time  such  assistance  seemed  related 
to  our  own  security  and  the  need  for 
secrecy  on  military  assistance  was  at 
least  arguable — but  only  from  economic 
assistance.  I  was  at  that  time  out  of  time 
with  the  times  and  so  unsuccessful  in  my 
attempt.  I  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness. 

However,  I  am  happy  to  report  that  in 
the  last  few  years  the  Congress  has  at- 
tuned itself  to  a  new  strain,  emanating 
primarily  from  the  voices  of  the  public 
who  seriously  question  the  need  for  and 
value  of  billions  of  dollars  for  tribute  in 
the  nature  of  foreign  aid.  Accordingly,  in 
the  last  few  years  both  economic  and 
military  assistance  have  been  in  large 
part  declassified,  the  military  most  re- 
cently in  just  the  last  year — declassifica- 
tion is  not  complete  on  the  military  for 
which  the  total  figures  are  now  unclassi- 
fied, descriptions  of  the  programs  and 
the  congressional  presentations  are  not 
pubUc. 

I  am  gratified  at  this  development,  but 
my  enthusiasm  and  optimism  are  tem- 
pered by  the  fact  that  this  was  an  admin- 
istrative decision  without  the  force  of 
law.  So  last  year  when  the  foreign  aid  bill 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  knowing 
that  economic  assistance  was  no  longer 
classified.  I  attempted  to  impose  an 
amendment  guaranteeing  the  continu- 
ance of  that  open  policy,  for  I  was  fear- 
ful that  what  had  been  given  by  flat, 
could  be  taken  away  by  fiat,  and  I  felt 
that  the  Congress  should  make  its  will 
known  by  law  on  this  matter  of  secrecy 
about  foreign  economic  assistance.  I  spe- 
cifically included  only  economic  assis- 
tance in  my  amendment;  I  thought  this 
almost  imarguable.  I  could  not  see  why 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  giving 
the  force  of  law  to  the  practice  adopted 
of  not  classifying  economic  assistance. 

My  amendment  did  not  prevail  and  in 
discussion  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Morgan, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  stated,  to  my  surprise,  that 
"some  of  the  material  presented  to  us  is 
always  classified"  in  reference  <x>  se- 
curity supporting  assistance.  Security 
supporting  assistance  is  economic  assist- 
ance to  select  countries  to  promote  or 
maintain  their  economic  or  political  sta- 
bility. Those  same  countries  generally 
receive  military  assistance,  but  security 
supporting  assistance  is  economic.  So  It 
seemed  to  my  amazement  that  econcHnic 
assistance  existed  in  a  limbo  of  being 
both  classified  and  nonclassified. 

Once  again  this  year  I  have  tried  to 
resolve  this  issue.  We  are  now  consider- 
ing a  foreign  aid  bill  which  is  essentially 
military  since  we  passed  a  2-year  au- 
thorization for  economic  aid  last  year. 
But,  security  supporting  assistance  has 
cor^e  up  again,  although  economic  assist- 
ance is  provided  special  nations  faced 
with  an  immediate  security  threat  to 
help  them  avoid,  as  the  congressional 
presentation  for  fiscal  1973  puts  It  "si- 


multaneous deterioration  of  the  national 
economy  as  much  as  possible." 

Now  I  find  in  researching  this  security 
supporting  assistance  that  it  is  both  clas- 
sified and  not,  as  seemed  the  case  last 
year.  I  am  assured  by  the  Department  of 
State  under  which  this  program  oper- 
ates, that  anyone  who  wrote  In  or  asked 
for  information  in  the  congressional 
presentation  document  could  receive  that 
information.  But  I  am  also  told  that 
there  are  details  or  aspects  to  the  plan- 
ning of  the  program  that  are  classified, 
and  these  sometimes  become  the  subject 
of  special  closed  hearings. 

I  have  in  hand  a  copy  of  one  of  these 
hearings,  this  one  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  U.S.  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  Aid  Activi- 
ties in  Laos.  In  April  of  this  year  these 
secret  hearings  were  held  before  that 
subcommittee  and  AID  fimding  under 
the  supporting  assistance  title  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  discussed.  In 
July  a  "sanitized"  version  of  these  hear- 
ings was  printed  and  the  full  informa- 
tion regarding  which  funds  were  spent 
for  what  kinds  of  programs  in  Laos  was 
denied  the  public.  That  is  a  story  unto 
itself  which  I  will  not  get  into  today. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  secrecy  ele- 
ment. I  cannot  see  that  our  security  is 
threatened  by  a  full  revelation  of  our 
fiscal  commitments,  our  economic  com- 
mitments in  Laos,  or  anywhere  else.  I 
do  believe  that  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayer  is  greatly  threatened  thereby. 
Has  not  the  taxpayer  a  right  to  know 
exactly  how  we  will  spend  two-thirds 
of  the  security  supporting  assistance 
funds  in  Vietnam  In  fiscal  1973,  $585  mil- 
lion for  economic  assistance  at  a  time 
when  the  American  people  are  being 
taxed  to  provide  billions  in  war  materials 
to  destroy  important  economic  assets  in 
that  same  country  ? 

This  raises  the  profound  question :  Are 
documents  secret  when  their  publication 
would  call  into  question  policies  that 
are  either  unpopular  or  indefensible,  or 
because,  as  Senator  Stuart  Symington 
suggests  in  a  preface  to  the  report  on 
Laos,  there  is  evidence  that  fimds  are 
shifted  around  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment depending  upon  "  'policy  considera- 
tions' of  the  moment"? 

Perhaps  gradually  the  whole  fabric  of 
both  economic  and  military  assistance 
will  be  made  available  to  the  public.  It 
seems  to  me  that  secrecy  is  maintained 
until  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  Congress 
and  the  public ;  then  secrecy  is  lifted.  If 
there  Is  no  more  Justification  than  this 
for  secrecy,  it  is  obviously  not  needed.  If 
there  is  a  compelling  rationale,  then  we 
should  all  know  it.  Most  of  all,  we  should 
know,  as  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
public  should  be  informed,  specifically 
what  is  and  what  is  not  classified  infor- 
mation, whatever  the  degree  of  classifica- 
tion from  confidential  through  top  se- 
cret and  why. 

I  tend  to  believe  that  in  each  case,  if 
the  reasons  for  classification  of  economic 
assistance  Information  were  rendered, 
these  reasons  would  not  be  compelling  or 
convincing  enough  to  stand  the  light  of 
day  or  reason.  Then  in  that  happy  fu- 
ture the  public  would  clearly  perceive 
where  and  how  and  when  and  why  tax 
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dollars  were  being  spent  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Then  the  Congress 
could  be  truly  held  responsible  for  these 
expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  proposed  to  section  8? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  9.  Section  655  of  chapter  3  of  part  III 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to  limitations  on  assistance  to  or  for  Cam- 
bodia, Is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  "$341,- 
000,000"  and  "1972"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$330,000,000"  and  "1973",  respectively. 

(b)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "$341,- 
000,000"  and  "1972"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$330,000,000"  and  "1973",  respectively. 

Sec.  10.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  23  of  chapter  2,  relating  to 
credit  sales,  strike  out  "ten"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

(b)  In  section  31(a)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  authorlzntion,  strike  out  "$400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$527,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(c)  In  section  31(b)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  ceiling  on  foreign  military  sales 
credits,  strike  out  "$550,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  1972,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$629,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(d)  In  section  33(a)  of  chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings,  strike  out 
••$100,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$150,000,000",  and  strlkfe  out  "'of  cash  sales 
pursuant  to  sections  21  and  22,". 

(e)  In  section  33(b),  relating  to  aggregate 
regional  ceUings.  strike  out  "of  cash  sales 
pursuant  to  sections  21  and  22,". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  DELLUMS 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums:  On 
page  9,  strike  lines  19  through  22. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment  to  strike  out 
a  section  of  this  bill  that  raises  the  ceil- 
ing on  military  arms  sales  to  Latin 
America  by  a  huge  50  percent — from  $100 
to  $150  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  congres- 
sional policy  behind  the  ceiling  provi- 
sions is  a  very  good  one.  We  should  not 
chip  away  at  that  policy  by  making  the 
imposed  limits  meaningless  by  continual- 
ly raising  the  ceiling.  The  ceilings  were 
instituted  for  a  very  good  reason:  To 
end  U.S.  particii>ation  in  the  wasteful 
diversion  of  absolutely  needed  scarce  re- 
sources, and  to  avoid  strengthening  in- 
ternal elites  whose  control  of  the  means 
of  violence  makes  them  in  the  best  of 
circumstances  a  dangerously  unbalanc- 
ing element  in  any  emerging  country's 
politics. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  a  very  basic 
question:  Can  we  rely  on  the  military  to 
solve  the  real  problems  of  these  countries, 
or  will  we  only  be  solving  pseudo-prob- 
lems that  merely  consolidate  the  hold  of 
unresponsive  elites? 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  main  rea- 
son for  raising  these  ceiling  is  the  con- 
sideration that  if  we  do  not  make  these 
sales,  other  coimtries  will.  If  biblical  con- 
cepts are  not  out  of  place  in  these  delib- 
erations, I  would  remind  you  that  we 
are  told  there  that  although  evil  will  be 
done  in  the  world,  woe  unto  him  who  is 
the  agent  of  evil.  And  I  really  think  that 
our  time  and  effort  would  be  better  spent 
trying  to  negotiate  a  general  limit  to 


arms  sales  to  the  developing  countries, 
than  to  make  a  fast  buck  on  other  peo- 
ple's misery. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  making  arms 
limitation  agreements  with  the  Russians, 
it  looks  very  bad  to  be  encouraging  the 
arms  race  in  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  contradiction  must  be  considered 
racist:  The  white  people  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  worth 
protecting  from  the  expense  and  danger 
of  an  arms  race,  but  who  cares  what 
happens  to  brown  and  yellow  people? 
Let  them  kill  each  other  off,  and  why 
not  make  a  profit  while  we  are  at  it. 

Another  irony  is  that  we  can  almost 
be  said  to  afford  our  arms  race,  when 
compared  to  the  problems  that  face  im- 
derdeveloped  countries.  There,  the  di- 
version of  resources  is  not  an  armoyance 
but  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves  that  the 
arms  race  in  underdeveloped  countries 
is  less  dangerous  to  us.  The  examples  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia 
should  show  us  the  dangers  to  our  direct 
interests.  In  Latin  America  today,  Brazil 
and  Argentina  are  making  threatening 
noises  at  each  other  while  we  arm  both 
sides.  Did  we  learn  nothing  from  the 
Bangladesh  debacle?  Does  not  that  dis- 
aster teach  us  the  dangers  of  arming 
countries  with  traditional  hatreds  and 
with  foreign  policy  ambitions,  such  as 
Brazil  is  today? 

So  what  if  Europe  is  taking  these  mar- 
kets? We  can  not  wait  for  the  world  to 
be  good.  That  would  make  it  too  easy 
for  us.  I  want  the  United  States  to  have 
the  honor  to  be  the  first  to  take  the  first 
step  down  that  long  road  from  greed 
and  war  to  humanity  and  peace. 

We  must  take  the  initiative.  We  must 
start  trying  to  negotiate  a  general  limi- 
tation on  arms  sales  to  the  third  world — 
stopping  misery,  not  profiting  from  it. 
Surely  if  we  can  negotiate  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  can  negotiate  this  sort 
of  thing  with  our  allies. 

But  we  can  not  take  the  initiative 
until  our  hands  are  clean,  until  we  have 
shown  we  can  make  the  puny  economic 
sacrifice  involved,  until  it  is  evident  that 
our  motive  is  not  simply  to  get  our  fair 
share  of  the  market.  Let  us  begin  that 
initiative  today,  and  strike  out  this 
.section. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  much  that  Is  ad- 
mirable In  the  argument  that  has  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
but  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  House  has  been  down  this  road  sev- 
eral times  before.  I  well  recall  the  times 
when  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Conte)  rode  in  on  his  white  horse, 
brandishing  his  lance,  and  offered 
amendments  to  appropriation  bills  of  ex- 
actly the  same  tenor  of  the  one  that  Is 
proposed  here  today. 

file  answer  to  these  sugge.«;tions  that 
legal  provisions  here  can  limit  Latin 
arms  purchases  is  that  they  do  not  work. 
They  have  not  worked  in  the  past.  I  sup- 
ported the  limitations  that  we  put  on  the 
provision  of  arms  for  Latin  America,  and 
the  Congress  agreed  on  this,  and  we 
tried — the  theory  being  that  these  coun- 
tries would  not  spend  on  the  acquisition 
of  arms  if  we  put  a  limitation  on  this  ac- 


quisition. That  has  turned  out  not  to  be 
the  case.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  since  we  imposed  a 
limitation  in  1965. 

Listen  to  these  figiires  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  armaments  from  third  coimtries 
in  Latin  America : 

In  1966,  $79  miUion;  in  1967,  $89  mU- 
lion;  in  1968,  $290  million;  in  1969,  $395 
million;  in  1970,  $760  million,  for  a  total 
of  $1,611  million  over  this  period  of  4 
years. 

Now  we  are  proposing  to  reduce  the 
limiting  amoimt  by  $50  million.  I  pro- 
posed the  amendment,  in  the  original  bill 
that  raised  this  limit  to  $150  million.  It 
could  be  $125  million— it  could  be  $175 
million,  the  question  is — What  Is  a  rea- 
sonable amount?  I  think  this  figure  of 
$150  million  Is  reasonable. 

Now  let  us  not  forget  that  with  a  pro- 
vision such  as  this,  we  can  keep  some 
control  over  the  escalation  of  military 
equipment  In  Latin  American  countries. 
We  were  able  to  keep  the  planes  of  these 
countries  from  the  type  of  sophistica- 
tion that  they  have  acquired  in  the  last 
few  years  as  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Mirage  planes  that  have  been  bought  in 
the  country  of  Peru. 

So  It  Is  not  that  we  want  to  become 
merchants  of  armaments.  It  is  not  that 
we  are  going  Into  this  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money.  It  is  to  have  some  infiu- 
ence  In  this  market.  In  view  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  4  years.  It  is  quite  obvi- 
ous that  a  complete  ban  or  limitation  of 
these  amounts  beyond  what  Is  reason- 
able will  not  achieve  the  purpose  that  the 
gentleman  seeks  In  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHiLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  join  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  and  to  make  perhaps 
one  additional  point. 

This  ceiling  was  imreallstlcally  low 
and  had  the  actual  effect  of  having  more 
money  spent  for  arms  in  third  countries 
than  would  have  been  had  it  been  avail- 
able here  In  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  California  points 
out  that  we  are  encouraging  money  to  be 
diverted  from  other  needs.  We  know 
from  past  experience  that  those  Latin 
American  governments  are  going  to  ac- 
quire the  arms  they  need  and  deem  nec- 
essary in  one  way  or  another.  We  have  no 
way  of  preventing  that.  In  fact,  it  has 
cost  them  more  to  buy  the  more  sophisti- 
cated planes  like  the  Mirage  from 
France,  had  we  been  able  to  give  them 
something  more  suitable  to  their  needs. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  In  any  case,  it  does 
Involve  the  acquisition  of  equipment  that 
is  appropriate  and  normal  in  carrying 
on  the  regular  activities  of  policing  and 
the  protection  of  their  coasts  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  admire  tha 
gentleman  from  Connecticut — In  fact,  1 
accompanied  him  on  a  tour  of  South 
America. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  It  was  an  unforget- 
table experience 
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Mr.  DOW.  Not  because  of  me.  I  am 
sure.  But  anyhow  I  admire  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  of  South  America. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  have  had  this  program  running 
for  some  years  now.  It  Is  at  a  level  of 
$100  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DOW.  The  level  now  Is  about  $100 
million.  Yet.  the  gentleman  read  figures 
which  show  that  the  gross  purchases 
and  acquisitions  of  military  armaments 
by  the  South  American  countries  was 
going  up  at  an  astronomical  rate — nearly 
up  to  $1  billion  a  year  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  this  points  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  our  policy.  If  our  policy  is  not  con- 
trolling the  arms  increase  there,  it  seems 
to  me  we  had  better  abandon  it  and  save 
the  $100  million  or  the  $150  million  for 
appropriate  purposes  that  are  required 
here  In  our  own  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Limitation  was  the 
policy  we  did  follow  and  did  support. 
Obviously,  It  has  had  no  effect  and,  there- 
fore, if  these  purchases  are  going  to  be 
made,  by  these  countries,  as  they  are.  we 
should  exercise  some  influence  in  these 
purchases.  We  were  able  to  keep  them  at 
a  relatively  unsophisticated  level  while 
we  had  some  leverage.  That  is  what  we 
hope  to  do. 

Mr.  DOW.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
sUge  of  sophistication  when  they  have 
nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  they  are 
wrong,  but  that  is  not  the  point. 

Mr.  CELXiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONA&AN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELXiER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
argument  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Would  not  that  same  argu- 
ment hold  against  $100  million  as  it 
would  against  $150  million? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Exactly— yes— I  think 
in  essence  that  argument  is  one  for  com- 
plete elimination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SBC.  11.  Section  8(b)  ol  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 12.  1971,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  and  for  oth- 
er purposes"  (84  Stat.  2053).  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "•185,000.000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$245,000,000". 

Sao.  12.  It  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President,  acting  through  the  Unit- 
ed States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations, 
should  support  In  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  calling  for  the  establishing  of 
a  United  Nations  Environment  Fund  to  fi- 
nance new  international  programs  which 
deal  with  problems  of  the  International  en- 
vironment. 

SBC.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  the  Involvement  of 
United  States  land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,  supporting,  or 
engaging  In  hostilities  In  or  over  Indochina 
shall  terminate  and  such  forces  shall  be 
withdrawn  not  later  ttum  October  1.  1973, 


subject  to  a  cease-flre  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  and  those  allied 
with  North  Vietnam  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  achieve  safe  withdrawal  of  such  remain- 
ing forces,  and  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  al- 
lied with  such  Government  and  an  account- 
ing for  all  Americans  missing  In  action  who 
have  been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Gov- 
ernment or  such  forces.  The  accounting  for 
the  American  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
In  action  referred  to  above  shall  he  subject 
to  verlflcatlon  by  the  International  Red  Cross 
or  by  any  other  international  body  mutual- 
ly agreed  to  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Govenunent  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   BT    MH.    WHALXN 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whalen:  On 
page  10,  line  18,  after  the  word  "than"  strike 
"October  1"  and  Insert  "December  31". 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  changes  the  effective 
date  of  section  13  from  October  1,  1972, 
to  December  31,  1972. 

As  I  Indicated  Tuesday  afternoon,  this 
amendment  is  intended  to  accomplish 
two  objectives:  First,  it  recognizes  the 
legislative  realities  inasmuch  as  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  foreign  assistance  bill 
probably  will  not  complete  its  legislative 
course  imtil  mid-September  at  the  ear- 
liest; second,  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  remove  any  taint  of  parti- 
san politics  that  might  otherwise  become 
involved. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  heartily  endorse  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  In  order  to  be  real- 
istic, we  are  leaving  here  on  August  18 
and  will  be  In  adjournment  until  Septem- 
ber 5.  The  other  body  has  taken  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  and  defeated  it.  It  included 
a  somewhat  similar  antiwar  amendment. 
I  expect,  from  what  I  hear  by  the  grape- 
vine, that  the  other  body  will  take  this 
bin,  if  the  House  approves  it  and  it  gets 
over  there,  and  strike  out  the  enacting 
clause  and  start  working  it  over.  That 
will  take  so  long  that  the  October  1  date 
Is  vei'y  unrealistic. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  set- 
ting the  date  of  December  31.  I  feel  it  is 
a  realistic  date.  It  is  a  date  which  I  have 
always  supported,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port it  now.  because,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said,  it  takes  this  antiwar 
amendment  out  of  the  election  and  ex- 
tends it  to  December  31.  By  that  time 
the  President  can  continue  his  negotia- 
tions, and  the  secret  negotiations  can 
go  on. 

I  have  before  me  an  information  sheet 
from  the  State  Department  saying  that 
there  have  been  153  sessions  of  the  Paris 
peace  talks  since  1969.  The  President  an- 
nounced that  from  August  1969  through 
1971  there  have  been  12  private  meetings 
between  the  North  Vietnam  representa- 
tives In  Paris  and  the  Americans,  and 
they  have  had  several  more  sessions  this 
year.  This  amendment  wlD  give  them 
another  3  or  4  months  to  continue  those 


negotiations.  The  President  himself  on 
May  8  made  a  proposal  which  he  said,  if 
it  was  accepted,  it  would  require  4  months 
after  that  when  there  would  be  with- 
drawal. I  think  the  4  months  provided  by 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  cover 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  support 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  gives 
us  some  idea  of  the  ridiculousness  of  this 
whole  situation.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  has  been  very  hot 
for  an  amendment  to  get  the  war  over  by 
October.  Part  of  his  argument  was  that 
we  are  going  to  get  it  out  of  the  election 
campaign.  Now  ha  wants  to  draw  It  on 
right  through  the  election  campaign, 

I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
publicity  value  of  having  this  thing  up 
and  down  and  back  and  forth  and  in  the 
papers  and  out  of  the  papers  and  across 
the  headlines,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly 
whether  that  is  going  to  be  the  kind  of 
publicity  that  is  going  to  do  any  good 
in  the  coming  election. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  it  out  of  the  elec- 
tion, why  drag  it  back  to  December  31  If 
we  really  want  to  get  out?  I  do  not  know. 

I  am  not  able  to  determine  what  the 
motivation  is  exactly.  I  think  I  know 
what  the  motivation  is.  The  motivation  is 
to  make  it  a  little  more  palatable  for 
some  people  to  vote  to  let  the  Vietcong 
insist  that  we  not  only  get  our  troops  out 
but  also — and  I  will  tell  the  Members 
what  they  are  going  to  insist  on  when  we 
get  the  troops  out — they  are  going  to  in- 
sist we  turn  over  all  of  South  Vietnam  to 
them  before  they  release  prisoner  No.  1. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  gentle- 
man refused  in  the  committee  to  enter- 
tain or  to  vote  for  an  amendment,  which 
I  voted  for  and  which  the  press  did  not 
report,  that  called  for  a  cease-fire  as  well 
as  a  troop  withdrawal.  Oh  no,  they  do  not 
want  a  cease-flre.  They  want  the  killing 
to  go  on,  but  they  want  a  political  cease- 
fire to  help  the  Vietcong  aciiieve  their 
alms. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  deeply  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio  is  saying.  I  think  he  is  en- 
tirely right.  If  we  assume  the  arguments 
are  sound  for  the  Hamilton-Whalen 
amendment  and  particularly  the  back- 
ground and  theory  of  that  proposal,  they 
assume  that  Congress  by  this  amendment 
offered  by  Uie  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
end  the  war  by  December  31.  It  is  para- 
doxical to  me  that  they  are  now  willing 
to  concede  by  an  amendment  that  they 
are  willing  to  extend  the  war  for  90 
more  days.  I  happen  to  think  there  Is 
more  validity — a  little,  but  some — to  the 
October  1  date,  but  when  they  want  to 
extend  the  war  for  90  more  days,  all  their 
credibility  In  my  opinion  goes  down  the 
drain. 

Mr.  HAYS.  They  want  to  extend  the 
war  so  they  can  pick  up  a  couple  more 
votes,  but  It  seems  to  me  the  acid  test  is 
whether  these  people  are  willing  to  In- 
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elude  a  cease-fire.  I  have  heard  the 
moaning  and  the  groaning  and  the  going 
on  in  the  committee  about  let  us  stop 
the  killing.  Well,  let  us  stop  the  killing. 
I  am  strong  for  stopping  the  killing.  Let 
us  slop  all  the  killing.  Let  us  put  a  cease- 
fire in.  and  let  us  say  we  will  get  out 
Octobei-  1  and  there  will  be  a  cease  fire 
and  they  will  repatriate  the  prisoners. 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

I  am  not  going  to  be  taken  in  by  any 
political  mumbo-jumbo  or  any  exten- 
sion of  the  date  lo  pick  up  a  couple  moie 
votes  en  the  floor.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
taken  in  by  any  of  this  because  I  have 
told  them  in  the  committee  and  I  will 
state  it  here,  if  we  write  the  amendment 
so  it  stops  the  war  and  stops  the  firing 
and  stops  the  killing,  I  will  vote  for  it 
as  I  vcted  for  it  in  the  committee,  but 
there  is  no  v.-ay  on  earth  that  I  am  going 
to  vote  to  extend  the  killing  another  90 
days.  No.  I  do  not  buy  that. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  clear  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  afford 
the  administration  reasonable  time  in 
which  to  negotiate,  as  tlie  chairman 
pointed  out.  the  dispcsiticn  of  the  mat- 
ters that  are  embraced  in  the  resolution, 
and  I  tliink  those  who  are  opposing  it 
at  this  point  are  doing  so  because  tliey 
feel  that  by  opposing  the  amendment 
they  can  advance  their  position  on  the 
main  amendment. 

This  will  make  the  amendment  more 
realistic,  and  I  would  strongly  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman's 
argument  as  just  stated  is  logical,  why 
include  any  date  at  all?  Why  not  give  the 
Pret-ident  sufficient  time  to  negotiate 
without  a  date?  Then,  when  the  condi- 
tions are  met  and  when  there  is  a  cease 
fire  and  the  killing  of  aU  the  people  in 
Vietnam,  north  and  south,  stops,  this 
can  be  done.  That  is  what  we  really 
want,  is  it  not?  Why  not  disregard  the 
date  entirely? 

Mr.  FRASER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  have  been  opposed  to  Ameri- 
cnn  involvement  for  over  6  years.  I  am 
V  iliing  to  provide  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  administration  tc  disengage.  That  is 
all  that  is  involved  in  this  amendment, 
and  for  that  reiscn  I  believe  it  should  be 
.supported. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genlteman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No;  I  decline  to  yield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen),  during  debate  on 
this  bill  a  couple  of  days  ago,  indicated 
he  was  going  to  change  the  so-called 
deadline  In  section  13  from  October  1  to 
December  31.  Just  previous  to  that  he 
annoimced  he  was  going  to  change  the 
deadline  to  December  1. 

I  am  not  sure  why  he  is  suddenly  get- 
ting so  concerned  about  the  change  in 
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the  calendar  date.  My  concern  is  with 
respect  to  any  calendar  date,  and  most 
particulraly  the  significance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  provision  itself. 

In  my  opinion,  changing  tlie  date  to 
December  31  will  surely  not  give  the 
President  time  to  negotiate  in  a  reason- 
able way  as  has  been  alleged.  The  fact 
is  that  the  provisions  itself  undercuts 
his  position  as  a  negotiator,  and  in  my 
opinion  there  is  no  possibility  that  we 
could  conceive  of  this  other  than  as  con- 
stituting a  serious  tmdercutting  of  the 
President's  position  as  a  negotiator. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Ml'.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota said  he  had  been  against  the  war 
for  6  years  but  he  is  willing  to  extend  it 
another  90  days.  In  other  words,  the 
message  I  get  from  that  is  he  is  willing 
to  extend  it  so  he  can  talk  about  it  right 
up  tluough  and  including  election  day. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  sad  part 
is  that  there  is  such  an  election  year 
flavor  about  this  debate,  as  there  has 
been  about  the  discussion  of  the  war. 
But  legislation,  vmfortunately,  is  not 
going  to  end  the  war,  nor  is  extending  the 
date  of  this  deadhne  in  this  particular 
provision  going  to  eliminate,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oliio  naively  hopes,  any 
taint  of  partisan  politics. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  what  is  ob- 
vious to  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  We  have  approved  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  discuss  the  kind  of  leg- 
islation we  should  Uke  to  develop  with 
respect  to  the  role  of  the  United  States 
at  this  point,  and  what  we  believe  should 
be  done  in  the  immediate  future. 

On  June  13  we  reported  out  House 
Resolution  1225.  Unfortunately,  the  re- 
port on  that  resolution  was  not  filed  un- 
til August  3,  2  days  after  this  foreign 
assistance  bill  was  reported.  In  that  reso- 
lution we  made  a  proposal  which  resem- 
bles very  closely  what  the  President  sug- 
gested on  May  8.  It  proposes  that  we 
will  get  out  4  months  after  certain  con- 
ditions are  met. 

I  should  think  that  anjbody  would  see 
the  wisdom  of  not  giving  a  calendar  date 
but  of  saying  "Meet  certain  conditions 
and  we  will  do  certain  tilings  at  a  cer- 
tain period  after  that  time." 

I  should  add  that  there  was  substantial 
opposition  to  w^hat  the  committee  decided 
on  in  June  with  respect  to  tliis  so-cnlled 
end  the  war  resolution.  Similarly  there 
was  substantial  opi:!Osition  in  committee 
to  section  13.  Let  me  read  the  reasons 
for  opposing  lire  joint  resolution  by  read- 
ing from  the  minority's  own  views.  They 
begin  their  statement  expl  .ining  why 
they  ore  opposed  to  the  particular  lan- 
guage that  til"  committee  endorsed  by 
savins  that  aiid  I  ciuote,  on  April  20, 
1972,  the  Democratic  caucus  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  reso- 
lution v^-hich  read  in  part  as  follows: 

Resolved  further,  That  the  national  Inter- 
est in  obtaining  a  permauent  peace  wl:h 
se-urlty  would  best  be  served  by  promp*ly 
.setting  a  date  to  terminate  all  U  S.  military 
involvement  In  and  over  Indochina,  subject 
only  to  obtaining  the  release  of  o\ir  prison- 
ers of  war  and  all  available  Information  on 
the  missing  In  action  . . . 


This  quite  ob'.iously  was  a  political 
call  to  action  to  the  majority  of  our  com- 
mittee. Their  response  has  been  muffled 
by  their  inabiUty  to  develop  a  clear  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  anything.  Finally,  in 
the  middle  of  June  when  the  commit- 
tee came  up  with  something  which,  for 
some  reason,  the  at-that-moment  mi- 
nority, felt  was  not  complying  with  the 
demand  o^'  the  Democratic  caucus. 

So,  whether  we  like  it  or  not — and  I 
regret  this  very  much — politics  is  mixed 
up  in  this.  It  was  the  demand  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  that  led  to  the  com- 
pulsion on  the  part  of  certain  members 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
come  up  with  language. 

What  I  am  saying  is  our  crrmnittee 
has  developed  a  separate  resolution.  We 
have  available  for  iminediate  atten*^;on  a 
resolution  dealing  only  with  this  difiB- 
cult  subject.  My  suggestion  is  that  we 
accept  that  resolution  as  a  vehicle  for 
working  cur  will.  We  should  not  clutter 
up  a  bill  wiiich,  as  I  said  on  Tuesday, 
could  be  quite  possibly  jeopardized  if 
the  language  as  it  is  now  written  should 
be  left  in  it. 

In  my  opinion,  this  section  does  not 
belong  in  this  foreign  aid  bill.  It  5hould 
receive  seperate  consideration.  Inevi- 
tably when  we  have  that  separate  con- 
sideration, even  if  we  consider  a  Decem- 
ber 1973  deadline,  politics  will  be  in- 
volved, because  at  least  part  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  is  under  the  com- 
pulsion of  the  Democratic  caucus. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Whalen  > . 

I  yield  to  no  person  in  this  House  in 
terms  of  my  credentials  with  reference 
to  opposition  to  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  stood  in  this  well  time  and  again 
and  predicted  some  things  that  look  all 
too  prophetic  today.  I  think  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  put  on  the  statute  books  of 
this  land  a  specified  date  to  end  this 
miserable  war. 

This  is  not  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  partisan  effort.  I  was  every  bit 
as  critical,  if  not  even  more  so,  when 
my  owTi  party's  President  led  ttiis  Nation 
to  deeper  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  simple,  plain,  unadulterated  fact 
of  life  is  that  some  of  our  friends  and 
colleagues  who  have  never  voted  on  any 
occasion  with  that  growing  number  of  us 
that  wpnt  to  end  our  country's  involve- 
ment h^ve  contrived  a  tortured  rationale 
trying  to  convince  the  Members  of  tliis 
House  to  vote  against  the  Whalen 
amendment. 

Their  argument  is  just  sheer  nonsense. 
Certainly  the  Whalen  amendment  is  a 
realistic  effort,  including  the  note  of  real- 
ism about  the  inevitable  time  that  it  may 
well  take  after  the  passage,  hooefully. 
of  this  leoislation  and  its  being  sent  to 
the  President. 

The  i.ssue  is  plain  and  simple:  This  will 
be  a  bipartisan  effort  if  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  support  the 
Morgan  amendment.  You  will  character- 
ize by  your  own  vote  whether  you  do  or 
do  not  want  to  stand  up  and  state,  as  an 
elected  Representative  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  that  America,  should  get 
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out  of  this  war.  If  you  think  we  ought  to 
stay  in,  vote  against  the  Whalen  amend- 
ment, and  vote  against  the  basic  amend- 
ment, and  your  constituents  and  my  own 
will  have  occasion  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  wisdom  of  that  vote. 

I  fear  that  the  defeat  of  the  Whalen 
amendment  will  result  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Morgan  resolution. 

I  urge  my  fellow  antiwar  colleagues 
not  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  voting  against 
the  Whalen  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  not  to  consume 
5  minutes  or  to  make  a  statement,  even 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  and  I 
address  my  question  to  either  one  of  the 
two  authors  of  what  is  designated  as  the 
Hamilton-Whalen  amendment. 

I  have  received  a  total  of  four  tele- 
grams from  my  area,  two  within  the  dis- 
trict and  two  outside  of  the  district,  and 
I  have  received  a  special  delivery  letter 
this  afternoon,  and  the  language  is  al- 
most the  same.  It  says,  "We  urge  you 
to  be  sure  to  vote  for  the  Hamilton- 
Whalen  amendment  because  it  will  end 
the  war." 

Now,  because  I  had  a  similar  question 
that  I  asked  when  we  had  the  Nedzi- 
Whalen  amendment  before  us,  if  the 
House  approves  this  amendment,  or  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  authors  that  this  would 
terminate  the  war? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  said  in  our  statement  that  this 
amendment  will  help  end  the  war.  We 
know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war,  and  we  are  not  seeking  to  do  that. 
All  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  set  forth  for 
the  President  the  acceptable  conditions, 
the  essential  conditions,  for  a  withdrawal 
of  American  troops  from  Southeast  Asia. 
We  think  that  the  President's  proposal 
that  is  now  on  the  negotiating  table, 
which  calls  for  an  internationally  super- 
vised cease-fire,  is  unrealizable,  and  has 
no  real  chance  of  acceptance  in  the  near 
future.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment, 
then,  is  to  set  forth  the  condition  for  the 
President,  which  would  permit  him  to 
negotiate  on  the  basis  that  we  think 
might  help  end  the  war. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But,  in  and  of  itself, 
if  enacted  it  would  not  necessarily  end 
the  war? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  It  would  depend  on 
what  the  President  did  after  that.  The 
mere  enactment  of  the  provision  does 
not  end  the  war. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  the  question 
I  asked,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  accept  the 
answer.  And  I  want  to  say  why  I  am 
asking  the  question — because  it  is  not 
just  an  idle  thing,  and  it  means  a  lot — is 
because  apparently  reflected  in  the  spe- 
cial delivery  letter,  which  of  course  is 
more  explicit  than  the  telegrams,  it 
states  that  she  Is  under  the  Impression 
that  whatever  statements  were  made,  or 


whatever  she  read,  or  whatever  she  was 
being  urged  to  do — and  I  suspect  it  might 
have  been  an  organized  effort,  because  I 
understand  Common  Cause  is  lobbying 
pretty  hard  for  this  amendment — she 
makes  it  plain  that  she  is  asking  for  your 
vote  in  order  to  bring  about  approval  of 
the  amendment  because  it  will  end  the 
war.  And  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  it  be- 
cause naturally  I  think  everybody  is  con- 
cerned about  what  the  Congress  does  or 
does  not  do  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
House  imderstands  this  but,  to  make  it 
crystal  clear,  the  original  Hamilton- 
Whalen  amendment  set  a  cutofif  date  of 
October  1. 

Now,  regardless  of  anything  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Bitrton)  has  said — and 
he  is  my  friend,  and  a  close  friend — a 
vote  for  the  present  Whalen  amendment, 
the  pending  amendment,  is  simple  a  vote 
to  extend  the  war  to  the  31st  day  of 
December. 

There  are  two  separate  amendments — 
the  original  Hamilton-Whalen  amend- 
ment which  has  a  cutofif  of  October  1  is 
in  the  mill. 

This  is  another  Whalen  amendment 
to  extend  the  war.  You  can  argue  all 
you  want  to,  and  I  will  come  in  and  I  will 
come  into  any  of  your  constituencies  and 
you  can  come  to  any  of  mine  and  debate 
it.  But,  if  you  vote  for  the  Whalen 
amendment  which  is  pending  now,  you 
are  voting  for  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
to  extend  the  war  by  congressional  sanc- 
tion until  the  31st  of  December. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  just  wanted  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  in  view  of  that. 

I  am  afraid  that  is  straying  from  the 
central  point  of  the  question.  I  will  ask 
you,  because  you  are  an  eminent  member 
of  the  committee  and  have  been  for  some 
time — regardless  whether  the  date  in  the 
amendment  is  October  or  December,  is 
it  your  judgment  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Congress,  assuming  it  approves 
either  version,  would  terminate  the  bill? 
Is  it  inherent  in  the  congressional  power 
reflected  by  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment, in  case  it  is,  that  it  would  tend  to 
terminate  the  war? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  would  not — of  course,  it 
would  not  terminate  the  war.  The  only 
way  you  are  going  to  terminate  the  war — 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett)  showed  me  some  language  of 
Madame  Binh — and  I  do  not  happen  to 
have  it  with  me — she  said  that  "the  only 
way  we  would  terminate  this  war  is  for 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  and  turn 
over  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
to  us." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, I  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  raised  two  excellent  points. 

In  my  judgment,  the  enactment  of  the 
Hamilton-Whalen  amendment  with  the 
October  1  date  would  not,  if  approved 
by  the  Congress,  end  the  war.  It  is  my 
opinion,  nevertheless,  that  people  who 
favor  that  provision,  the  various  organi- 
zations have  sold  your  constituents  and 
some  of  mine  honestly  believed  that  it 
will  end  the  war. 

So  let  us  assume  that  they  are  right — 
which  I  disagree  with — this  Whalen 
amendment  would  extend  the  war  90 
days  more.  I  do  not  understand  the  ra- 
tionale or  the  logic  of  that  point  of  view. 

If  they  want  to  really  end  the  war — 
and  I  do  not  assume  that  their  argu- 
ments are  persuasive — I  cannot  under- 
stand why,  now  at  this  late  date — and  I 
will  not  try  to  analyze  their  motives — I 
do  not  understand  why  they  now  want 
to  extend  it  90  days  more.  This  amend- 
ment will  add  to  the  tragedies  and 
casualties  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  It  seems  to  me,  in  order 
to  say  that  the  Whalen  amendment 
would  extend  the  war  90  days,  a  great 
revelation  lias  been  brought  into  this 
Chamber  today — ^namely,  that  the  war  Is 
going  to  end  on  October  31. 

Some  of  us  have  always  suspected  that 
all  along. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  think  the  implication 
of  the  remarks  of  both  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  is  not  that  the  President  is 
going  to  be  able  through  his  own  nego- 
tiating efiforts  to  end  the  war  either. 
Thus,  they  are  seeking  to  put  the  onus 
for  extending  this  through  December  31 
on  the  Members  of  Congress. 

If  they  have  that  much  faith  that  the 
President  can  end  the  war  at  the  nego- 
tiating table  before  this  time,  I  would 
think  that  this  would  not  matter  inso- 
far as  what  date  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 13. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
yield  so  that  I  may  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Presi- 
dent is  daily  seeking  to  end  the  war  by 
negotiations.  I  do  not  think  an  October  1 
date  and  I  do  not  think  a  December  31 
date  will  help  that  effort  in  any  way 
whatsoever. 

Now,  if  this  amendment  of  yours  pre- 
vails, it  acknowledges  that  we  want  to 
extend  the  war  for  90  days.  I  think  it 
will  be  even  more  harmful  than  helpful. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  think  that 
the  deadline  is  not  only  Illusory,  but 
there  Is  no  reason  to  think  that  any- 
thing dramatic  is  going  to  happen  be- 
cause the  deadline  is  written  into  this 
legislation.  That  is  one  of  my  worries 
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about  any  deadline.  It  does  give  the 
average  citizen,  and  perhaps  even  some 
of  us  on  the  floor,  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing dramatic  will  happen  by  a  date 
certain.  One  more  point,  section  13  sets 
minimal  conditions  for  negotiating. 
These  are  different  than  the  conditions 
the  President  has  set  as  our  own  posi- 
tion in  negotiations. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Whalen  amendment  and  intend  to 
vote  In  support  of  the  motion  to  delete 
all  of  section  13  from  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972,  H.R.  16029,  when  this 
amendment  is  offered  later. 

While  I  support  a  strong  national 
security  program,  including  military  as- 
sistance to  friends  and  allies  such  as 
Israel,  I  carmot  support  the  bill  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

In  my  dissenting  views,  which  were 
made  part  of  the  committee  report,  I 
pointed  out  that  section  13  contains  an 
"end  the  war"  provision,  which  calls  for 
a  limited  cease-fire,  and  seeks  only  to 
save  our  skins  as  we  withdraw.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  more  political  than  honest. 

It  seems  inconsistent  to  me,  for  those 
that  talk  about  the  suffering  and  the  in- 
humanity of  the  Vietnam  war,  to  simul- 
taneously attempt  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  without 
properly  negotiating  for  the  release  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  and  other  pris- 
oners of  war,  who  were  taken  prisoner 
while  fighting  as  our  alhes  in  Vietnam. 
To  be  sure,  I  strongly  endorse  bringing 
home  our  American  boys  who  are  being 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  my  interest  in  humanity 
compels  me  to  viev/  the  prisoner-of-war 
situation  in  its  entirety  In  the  name  of 
mankind,  rather  than  to  view  It  on  the 
basis  of  the  United  States  taking  care  of 
its  own,  and  thereby  willfully  allowing 
the  prisoners  of  war  of  our  allied  nations, 
and.  In  fact,  many  civilians  to  remain  in- 
terred, and  perhaps,  even  condemn  them 
to  death  by  our  negotiations. 

As  a  member  of  the  world  family  of 
nations,  we  should  not  abandon  princi- 
ple because  we  wish  to  leave  the  field 
of  battle.  Behavior  such  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  present  language  of  sec- 
tion 13  is  unbecoming  to  any  civilized 
nation,  and,  it  would  be  even  more  un- 
becoming to  our  Nation  which  purports 
to  be  humane,  and  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful and  wealthy  country  on  earth.  It 
would  hardly  reassure  our  friends  any- 
where, whether  it  is  in  the  Middle  East, 
Asia,  or  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
we  have  mutual  security  interests  to  up- 
hold by  way  of  agreements  and  treaties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  ironic,  also,  that 
while  we  coldly  turn  our  back  on  our 
allies'  prisoners  of  war,  are  those  who 
would  by  H.R.  16029,  also  censure  the  be- 
havior of  two  other  nations. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  that 
take  this  view  have  lost  sight  of  our  prin- 
ciples of  fair  play,  and  of  our  own  future 
security  interests,  in  their  haste  to  as- 
suage certain  loud,  vocal,  factions  who 
demand  that  we  get  out  of  Vietnam  at 
any  price. 
We  do  not  Uve  in  the  best  of  all  possible 


worlds,  and  while  we  may  hope  for  im- 
provements in  hiunan  conditions  else- 
where around  the  globe,  our  experiences 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  should 
have  taught  us  that  we  have  no  right  to 
Insist  that  other  people  behave  the  way 
that  we  feel  they  should  behave. 

Why  then,  should  we  place  in  jeopardy 
the  continued  use  of  our  base  in  the 
Azores,  with  a  prohibition  against  the 
obligation  or  expenditxire  of  funds  to  car- 
ry out  our  agreement  with  Portugal  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Senate?  Why,  also, 
should  we  stop  the  importation  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia,  as  section  14  provides, 
when  chrome  is  essential  to  our  manu- 
facturing, and  must  be  bought  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  sources  at  higher 
prices?  Dependency  on  the  Soviet  Union 
at  this  time,  when  world  conditions  are 
as  they  are  today,  in  my  opinion,  borders 
on  lunacy. 

The  imhappiness  of  some,  with  Portu- 
gal's policy  toward  Africa,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  adversely  infiuence  agree- 
ments that  are  important  and  essential 
to  our  national  security.  Also,  the  un- 
happiness  of  some,  with  Rhodesia's  white 
government  and  its  policies,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  further  impair  our  own 
international  balance  of  payments  par- 
ticularly when  this  imbalance  continues 
to  grow. 

To  me,  the  real  question  should  be, 
how  can  the  United  States  serve  the  best 
interests  of  world  peace  and  bring  hu- 
man dignity  to  the  world's  peoples?  Can 
we  honestly  say  that  this  is  our  aim 
when  we  attempt  to  save  U.S.  POW's 
at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  our  allies' 
POW's?  I  say  no,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not. 
Nor,  do  I  feel  it  Is  being  done  when 
we  jeopardize  a  vital  base  In  the  Azores 
in  the  hope  that  we  can  coerce  Portugal 
to  change  its  policy  toward  those  living 
In  Its  African  possessions.  Nor,  can  I 
bring  myself  to  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  are  helping  our  Nation  when  we 
impair  our  balance  of  payments  by  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  Rhodesian 
chrome  In  the  hope  that  such  sanctions 
will  corce  Rhodesia  to  hasten  black  In- 
volvement In  Its  governmental  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  lu-ge  the  defeat  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  H.R.  16029,  the  so-called  end 
the  war  provision,  which,  will,  I  am  sure, 
cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  allies' 
prisoners  of  war,  and  thousands  of  civil- 
ians who  will  be  left  to  the  capricious- 
ness  of  our  enemies.  For  this  reason, 
I  lU'ge  that  my  colleague  reassess  their 
views,  and,  if  they  really  care  for  hiunan 
dignity  of  man  to  vote  against  the 
Whalen  amendment  and  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  delete  section  13  In  its 
entirety  when  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  rather  amused  at 
the  statement  that  was  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  that  he  is  some- 
what fearful  that  politics  has  entered 
Into  this  end-the-war  amendment.  Why, 
politics  has  been  in  this  Southeast  Asia 
mess  for  some  time.  I  remember  4  years 
ago  when  a  very  distinguished  states- 
man was  going  over  this  country,  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President,  who 
said  he  had  an  immediate  plan  to  end 
this  war.  People  took  him  at  his  word. 
He  won  the  election  in  a  photo  finish 


over  Vice  President  Humphrey.  I  am  go- 
ing to  talk  just  about  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. I  am  not  going  into  the  details  of 
the  right  or  wrong  of  this  Vietnam  war, 
but  I  would  Uke  my  colleagues  to  know 
about  what  the  voters  In  Indiana  did  In 
1970.  Richard  Nixon  as  the  presidential 
candidate  carried  Indiana  in  1968  by 
284,000  votes,  a  landslide.  Eighty  percent 
of  his  campaign  issue  there,  I  would  say, 
was  on  his  plan  of  bringing  this  horrible 
war  mess  in  Southeast  Asia  to  a  termina- 
tion. That  is  the  prime  reason  why  he 
carried  Indiana  by  284,000  votes. 

Two  years  passed  and  the  1970  Novem- 
ber election  brought  bad  news  for  the 
Republican  Party  in  Indiana. 

When  those  2  years  passed,  many  peo- 
ple in  Indiana  said,  "We  have  been  mis- 
led." The  "Vietnam  war  is  still  raging." 
But  we  had  some  help  in  Indiana. 
There  was  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Indiana 
ruiming  for  reelection  named  Senator 
Hartke.  The  opposition  spent  about  $2 
million  to  defeat  Senator  Hartke  in  that 
election.  They  called  him  a  Vietnam 
sympathizer  and  said  he  was  mislead- 
ing the  people.  The  gentleman  who  is 
no  longer  here  Is  my  friend,  Dick  Roude- 
bush,  Hartke's  opponent.  He  was  on  the 
side  of  President  Nixon  on  the  Southeast 
Asian  war.  Richard  Nixon  visited  twice 
in  that  campaign.  Also,  Spiro  Agnew 
came  out  to  Indiana  and  fought  Senator 
Hartke  on  the  Vietnam  war  issue.  He 
spoke  four  times  for  Congressman 
Roudebush. 

That  was  the  issue  between  Roudebush 
and  Hartke.  Even  some  prominent 
Democrats  in  September  of  1970  thought 
Hartke  would  be  defeated  by  about 
200,000  votes.  I  know  most  of  my  Repub- 
lican friends  said  in  September  that 
Hartke  would  be  defeated  by  as  big  a 
landslide  as  Humphrey  lost  the  Hoosier 
State  2  years  before.  But  they  did  not 
know  that  the  voters  in  Indiana  remem- 
bered what  President  Nixon  told  them 
in  1968  and  on  which  he  evidently  for- 
got during  his  first  2  years  in  office. 
Candidate  Nixon  said  "He  had  a  plan." 
You  Members  remember  what  happened? 
Senator  Hartke  did  not  get  defeated  by 
250,000,  as  some  said  he  would  in  August 
1970.  When  the  curtain  was  pulled  in 
the  polling  places  on  election  day  and 
the  voters  in  Indiana,  both  Republican 
and  Democrat  voted,  they  did  not  have 
anybody  near  to  call  them  unpatriotic 
if  they  said  they  were  against  Vietnam, 
and  they  voted  for  Hartke.  It  was  close, 
but  he  had  been  billed  as  losing  by  250.- 
000  and  he  won  a  great  victory  in  the 
Republican  State  against  a  $2  million 
Republican  campaign  fund. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  this  amend- 
ment to  terminate  the  war  on  condition 
our  war  prisoners  are  released. 

We  must  get  back  to  the  congressional 
work  and  defeat  inflation,  high  prices, 
unemployment,  education,  antipollution, 
public  works,  education,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera. 

The  people  of  America  are  "fed  up" 
with  broken  promises  by  the  national  Re- 
publican administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  carmot  help  but  won- 
der what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  name  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
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said  in  Indiana  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion year  of  1964  about  American  boys 
not  being  lised  to  fight  Asian  wars.  I 
wonder  if  he  gave  the  people  of  Indiana 
any  indication  that  he  was  going  to  send 
500,000  Americans  into  Vietnam  in  1965? 
I  wonder  if  Indiana's  people  ever  heard 
of  Lvndon  Johnson's  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  who  said  in  1964  in 
preparation  for  the  Johnson  election 
that  mil,  that  the  war  was  being  won? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute. 

The  war  was  being  won,  said  McNa- 
mara. and  they  would  have  American 
troops  out  of  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1965. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  can  give 
me  a  good  answer  about  the  operation  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  Indiana  in  1964. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
re.'.d  the  newspapers,  and  some  papers 
said  "that  v;hen  Lyndon  saw  how  bad 
t.;;  t  Vietn.^m  war  wr.s  going  he  decided 
tj  aot  out  of  th3  picture.  ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  happened  to  be  4 
years  later  in  1968. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Now.  I  see  that  his  man 
Frid.iy.  former  Democratic  Governor 
Connally,  v.ho  has  jumped  over  on  the 
other  side,  and  he  is  on  the  television 
about  every  day  persuading  Democrats 
t  •  fell  w  what  Lyndon  Johnson  ran 
Dv:\y  from  back  in  1968. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  believe  there  is  enough  bad 
management  of  the  Vietnam  war  to. go 
all  around. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  ?^.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  .-support  of  the  Whalen  amendment. 

.Mr.  Chairman,  fust  it  seems  to  me 
worth  noting  that  up  to  now  every  speech 
macio  in  opposition  to  the  Whalen 
r.mendment  has  been  made  by  people 
who  are  against  the  Mor'?an-Hamilton- 
Whalen  amendment  whatever  the  date. 
Whether  it  is  October  1  or  December  1 
or  December  31  they  are  agamst  it. 

The  only  reason  they  are  coming  here 
to  urge  us  to  oppose  the  Wh^>len  amend- 
ment is  that  they  are  afraid  if  the  dt^te 
is  n:oved  back  to  December  31  they 
migh:  fail  in  their  effort  to  kill  the  end- 
the-wi  r  amendment  altogether. 

I  challenge  any  one  of  the  oppone.:'.s 
who  have  spoken  against  the  Whulen 
amendment  so  far  to  say  that  he  will 
vote  for  the  Hamilton-Morgan  amend- 
ment if  the  Whalen  amendment  is  de- 
feated and  we  stick  to  the  October  1 
date. 

I  v.ould  love  to  see  the  October  1  date. 
I  would  love  to  see  us  out  of  Vietnam  yes- 
terday. But  the  December  31  date  Is  a 
prr-ftiral  date. 

Most  of  all  I  want  to  see  the  Morgan- 
H?milton- Whalen  provision  prevail,  and 
I  believe  it  has  a  chnnce  to  prevail  if  we 
adoDt  the  Whalen  amendment. 

Another  point  that  has  not  yet.  been 
made  i.s  that  a  very  good  reason  for 
moving  the  d'te  back  by  2  months  was 
thci':  T'ar  oririn  '1  lamiuaKe  of  .section  13 
of  this  bill  developed  by  Mr.  H. ■^!^.T^v 
was  developed  about  2  months  as(i>.  V^fo 
should  r.ot  stick  blindly  to  a  date  that 
the  opponents  of  any  date  for  with- 
diawal  can  argue  is  unrealistic. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  resnor^e 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  gentlem-T. 


from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  ,  and  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  him  as  to  what  he  might 
answer  to  the  lady  on  the  question,  "Will 
this  action  by  the  Congress  end  the  war?" 
Of  course  ii  will  not  automatically  end 
the  war.  What  it  will  do  is  reveal  that 
this  House  no  longer  wants  to  continue 
to  fight  in  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  Thieu  regime  in  power  in 
Soutli  Vietnam. 

That  is  the  fimdamental  issue.  That  is 
the  fundamental  difference  of  opinion. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  cease- 
fire proposed  by  the  President,  a  general 
internationally  supervised  cease-fire,  is 
not  an  acceptable  or  practical  proposi- 
tion: first,  that  it  is  unacceptable  to 
Hanoi,  second,  that  the  successfiU  work- 
ing of  such  a  cease-fire  would  depend  on 
the  cooperation  of  the  Thieu  regime. 
That  cooperation  would  not  be  forthcom- 
ing because  that  regime  does  not  want 
an  end  to  the  war.  General  Thieu  and 
his  associates  are  doing  just  fine  so  long 
as  the  war  continues. 

We  can  only  end  this  war  if  the  Con- 
gress will  declare  it  effectively  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  we  want 
the  war  ended  whether  or  not  v.  e  are  able 
to  save  in  power  the  present  regime  in 
South  Vietnam,  a  regime  which  among 
other  things  has  just  closed  down  any 
fembian'5  of  a  ;ioe  press. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  am  completely  amazed  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  concession  to  his  advocacy 
of  the  Whalen  amendment,  th  it  he  now 
wants  to  keep,  under  his  argument,  the 
Thieu  resime  in  power  30  days  longer. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Will  the  minority 
leader  tell  us  whether  he  will  vote  for 
the  Hamilton  amendment  if  the  Whalen 
amendment  is  defeated? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course  not. 
And  I  have  always  said  it  in  any  argu- 
ment that  I  have  made  today.  I  do  not 
assume  that  the  argument  for  the  Ham- 
ilton-Whalen  amendment  in  its  original 
version  is  .sound.  I  think  it  is  even  made 
more  obnoxious  liy  the  V/halen  amend- 
ment now  where  it  is  proposed  to  extend 
the  war  90  d:^ys  longer.  According  to  the 
gentleman's  own  words,  I  believe  it  would 
keep  the  Thieu  re::ime  in  power  90  days 
longer.  I  do  not  understand  the  rationale. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  would  not  nec- 
essarily bo  the  r'?-ult  of  the  amendment; 
and  that  would  be  up  to  the  President's 
negotiations. 

I  would  like  lastly  to  raise  a  question  in 
the  mind';  of  those  who  might  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  strategy  of  the  minority 
leader  to  vote  against  the  Whalen 
amendments  so  that  we  will  have  a  better 
chance  to  btat  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment: They  are  going  to  have  a  tough 
time  explaining  to  their  constituents  why 
they  voted  again.st  the  Whalen  amend- 
ment to  put  the  dPte  back  3  months  and 
then  voted  against  the  Morgan-Hamilton 
•imendment  itself. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chiirman.  I 
move  to  "Strike  the  la.st  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us  have  been 
here  for  some  time  and  we  have  been 


through  the  Cuban  crisis  and  through  all 
of  the  period  that  led  up  to  the  problem 
we  have  in  Vietnam  now. 

I  carmot  help  but  remember  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  during  this  period 
when  the  now  distinguished  Speaker, 
was  the  majority  leader,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  now.  who  was  the  majority 
whip  at  that  time,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Halleck,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  our  present  distin- 
guished minority  leader  (Viv.  Ford)  who 
was  involved,  and  we  faced  these  crises 
for  our  Nation  and  Ihey  all  stood  to- 
gether in  support  of  the  Chief  Executive 
whoever  he  was  because  we  thought  he 
knew  the  best  way  to  handle  these  per- 
plexing problems. 

Well,  here  we  are  today.  I  recognize 
we  are  2  months  before  an  election,  and 
we  have  a  gi-eat  tendency  to  become 
political  at  a  time  like  this. 

I  yield  to  no  man  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  a  greater  desire  to  wind  up 
the  war  in  Vietnam  and  retui-n  our  men 
home  and  have  peace  in  that  area  than  I. 
I  do  not  attribute  any  ulterior  motives 
to  anybody  on  either  side  of  this  ques- 
tion. I  resent  having  anybody  attribute 
those  motives  to  me,  because  I  am  just 
as  interested  in  a  conclusion  to  our  prob- 
lems in  South  Vietnam  as  anybody  else 
is.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of 
this  House  on  either  side  who  does  not 
feel  that  way. 

But  we  have  a  problem  here,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  sad  problem.  We  are  divid- 
ing ourselves  over  a  date  as  to  whether 
it  is  in  October  or  in  December,  think- 
ing somehow  that  this  is  going  to  bring 
about  a  Utopia  and  conclude  all  of  our 
problems  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  just  is  not 
going  to  happen  that  way. 

I  think  one  of  the  tragedies  I  see 
aroimd  this  coimtry  is  when  people  in 
high  ofiBce  and  out  of  oflBce  go  around 
this  land  and  divide  the  country  and 
give  false  ideas  that  somehow  a  solution 
can  be  foimd  in  a  veiy  simple,  simple 
manner;  when  I  see  a  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  son  of 
a  former  distinguished  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  go  to  the  enemies  of  this 
coimtry,  to  Hanoi,  and  talk  about  our 
bombing  of  the  dikes  when  he  knows  it 
is  nonsense. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you,  also:  What  we 
need  today  is  a  healing  of  the  woimds 
on  both  sides.  The  fact  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  doing  his 
dead  level  best  to  try  to  remove  us  from 
that  area  in  an  honorable  and  sensible 
way  and  to  prevent  further  bloodshed. 

I  do  not  hear  any  of  these  advocates 
of  an  easy  solution  condemn  the  enemy 
when  we  see  reports  of  what  happened 
in  Hue  during  the  Tet  offensive  and  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  then  and  the 
slaughter  of  civilians  thi:  has  taken 
place  recently  in  Soutii  Vietnam.  The 
South  Vietnamese  did  not  do  that.  The 
North  Vietnamese  went  into  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  time  that  you  get  a  little  bal- 
ance in  your  criticism. 

We  never  hear  you  condemn  any  of  the 
actions  of  the  enemy. 

This  disturbs  me  a  great  deal. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  get  partisan,  I  will 
put  the  Republican  record  against  the 
Democrat  record  as  wars  are  concerned. 
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But  that  is  not  the  point.  Members  of  the 
House.  The  point  here  is  to  unite.  If  we 
can  do  that  we  will  get  this  war  over. 

Do  you  think  that  Hanoi  does  not  read 
the  new-spaper  reports  on  the  kind  of 
debate  we  have  here?  Of  course  they  do. 
and  they  take  heart  each  time  they  see 
people  in  high  places  dividing  us.  Let  us 
not  fall  into  the  trap  that  somehow  we 
in  the  Congress  by  a  certain  date  are 
going  to  solve  it.  Why  did  we  not  have  an 
amendment  from  that  side  or  this  side  in 
1964,  1965,  1966,  1967,  1968?  Where  were 
all  the  amendments  then?  We  did  not 
see  any  of  them  then. 

Let  us  join  with  the  President,  all  of 
us,  get  together  so  we  can  try  to  bring 
about  sensible  negotiations  that  we  would 
all  like  to  see,  and  so  that  we  can  have  a 
meaningful  peace  in  Vietnam.  That  Is 
what  we  are  for. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  reluct- 
ance that  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Whalen  amendment,  but  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  October  1  is  a  far  more  mean- 
ingful date  than  December  31. 

Furthermore,  from  a  pragmatic  point 
of  view  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  if  we  change  it  from  October  1  to 
December  31  we  will  obtain  more  votes 
for  the  amendment.  My  own  judgment 
is  we  probably  will  not  obtain  any  more, 
except  maybe  to  decide  the  issue  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  convictions. 

The  kind  of  speech  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG)  just  made  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  have  been  hearing  for  6  years  now, 
"Join  with  the  President,  unite  with  the 
President,  let  us  solidify  our  position,  let 
us  do  this,  let  us  negotiate  an  end  to 
the  war."  I  would  ordinarily  agree  with 
that.  I  think  there  is  merit  in  it,  but 
after  6  years  one  begins  to  doubt  the 
efficacy  and  the  integrity  of  those  kinds 
of  arguments — not  that  the  Member  who 
made  it  does  not  believe  and  subscribe  to 
this,  I  believe  he  does.  But  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  should  have 
learned,  as  many  of  us  have,  that  this 
war  will  never  end  imless  Congress  takes 
a  hand  itself,  and  says,  "The  time  has 
come  to  end  the  war." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Just  one  thing.  The 
gentlemen  ."said  he  would  not  be  able 
to  join  me  in  my  suggestion  of  unity  for 
peace  but  there  is  a  saying  that  is  going 
around  these  days,  and  that  is.  "Try  it," 
because  "I  think  you  vill  like  it."  That  is 
why  I  think  we  should  all  unite  for  real 
peace. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  a  very  pood 
televirion  expres.sion.  I  think  we  have 
been  the  victims  of  those  sorts  of  things 
for  far  too  long. 

It  just  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
October  1  is  better.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Congi'css  to  declare  Its  independ- 
ence from  the  executive  branch.  The 
American  people  I  believe  have  made  a 
judgment  that  the  war  ought  to  be  termi- 
nated. It  is  never  going  to  be  terminated 
until  you  tell  the  regime  In  SalKon  that 


the  United  States  will  no  longer  support 
that  regime.  We  find  much  fault  with 
the  regime  in  North  Vietnam,  but  there 
are  things  around  the  world  and  circum- 
stances around  the  world  that  we  do  not 
have  the  force  or  the  ability  to  change, 
and  I  can  cite  a  number  of  cases. 

But  the  issue  today  is  quite  simple.  I 
am  not  Interested,  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Nev/  York  said  in  listing 
the  Members  who  want  to  continue  the 
war.  That  is  not  my  concern.  My  concern 
is  not  a  partisan  poUtical  one.  I  made  the 
same  suggestion  when  we  had  a  Demo- 
cratic President.  This  Congress  itself  is 
the  final  alternative  to  this  war  dragging 
on. 

So  long  as  we  have  Americans  serving 
in  our  ground  forces  there,  so  long  as  we 
have  our  Navy  and  Air  Force  there,  so 
long  as  we  are  committed  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  present  Thieu  regime  in 
office,  this  war  will  never  end.  So  long 
as  we  seek  the  cease-fire  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants,  which  gives  Hanoi  a  veto 
power  over  American  operations,  the  war 
will  never  end. 

The  Congress  must  declare  once  and 
for  all  that  we  will  no  longer  fund  this 
war — that  we  direct  the  President  to 
withdraw  all  American  forces  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

If  it  were  our  will,  we  would  like  to 
have  a  nicer  regime  over  there — a  finer 
climate,  a  government  more  to  our  liking. 
But  we  do  not  have  the  opportvmity  to  do 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  day  and 
the  hour  has  come  here  now,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues — do  not  extend  the 
date  to  December  31.  That  time  is  of  no 
value.  We  have  extended  it  6  years,  7 
years  now — and  2  or  3  months  only 
brings  more  disaster  and  more  trouble 
and  more  pain. 

It  seems  to  me,  very  frankly,  if  you 
want  to  keep  the  President  alert  to  mi- 
derstanding  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people,  then  the  way  to  do  that  is  by 
October — before  November — rather  than 
December,  after  November. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  debate  has 
made  plain  that  the  Whalen  amendment 
is  by  no  means  some  bipartisan  effort  to 
achieve  a  compromise  on  the  ba.«ic  issues 
before  as  in  the  Hamilton-Whalen  provi- 
sion, so-called,  of  this  legi.s!ation. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  strategy  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  end-the-war  amendment, 
so-called,  the  opponents  of  what  the 
President  is  trying  to  do  now  in  his  peace 
proposals,  composed  in  the  main  of  peo- 
ple on  the  ma.lority  side  of  the  aisle  and 
of  a  handful  of  people  on  the  President's 
own  side  of  the  aisle.  This  is  a  joint  at- 
tempt of  those  who  would  bring  about  the 
most  rapid  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  at 
any  price  to  gain  a  few  votes  by  moving 
this  date  back  to  December  31.  It  is  a 
matter  of  participation  of  the  President's 
own  left  flanks  in  an  attempt  to  shoot 
him  out  of  the  saddle — it  is  not  any  bi- 
partisan compromise  at  all. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  tried  to  get  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  to 
yield,  but  he  did  not.  He  kept  talking 


about  what  President  Thieu  thinks  and 
what  President  Thieu  wants. 

He  seems  to  have  some  kind  of  omnisci- 
ent information  about  what  goes  on  in 
President  Thieu's  mind. 

I  was  just  curious — if  he  has  some  of 
that  kind  of  information  about  what  goes 
on  in  the  Communist  General  Giaps 
mind  because,  it  seems  to  me,  he  really 
has  more  control  over  whether  there  is 
going  to  be  a  cease  fire  than  President 
Thieu  or  President  Nixon  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken.  We  cannot  control 
what  the  other  side  does.  We  can,  how- 
ever, here  today  take  a  stand  in  support 
of  oiu-  President's  position,  which  can 
increase  the  likelihood  his  adversaries  at 
the  negotiating  table  will  recognize  the 
necessity  of  action  toward  peace  on  their 
part  rather  than  a  stand  which  will  en- 
courage them  to  continue  their  invasions 
and  aggressions  against  their  neigh'oors. 
and  frustrate  the  President's  efforts  to- 
ward peace. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  misnomer  being  applied  quite 
often  in  the  subject,  before  the  Congress 
and  that  is  the  term  "end-the-war  res- 
olution." 

It  is  not  an  end-the-war  resolution. 

We  are  talking  of  a  date  of  surrender 
resolution.  I  think  the  sooner  we  start 
using  that  term,  the  more  clear  will  be 
the  understanding  of  the  subject  under 
debate. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen:  .e- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  We  have  per- 
haps not  discussed  suSciently  the  sit- 
nificance  of  the  provision  itself.  The  gen- 
tleman has  expressed  some  concern 
about  the  so-cailed  deadhne.  I  share  that 
concern,  whatever  the  date  is. 

Also  I  wonder  whether  we  are  not.  if 
we  should  approve  this  language,  seri- 
ously modifyiii.4  the  conditions  under 
which  the  President  may  be  able  to  op- 
erate. 

As  an  example,  suppose  the  negotiators 
in  Paris  found  that  there  was  .■  pos.  i'..il- 
ity  of  getting  a  cease-fire  throughout  In- 
dochina— but  not  within  the  de.idiine 
that  is  proposed?  Would  th' ir  hands, 
therefore,  be  tied?  They  would  be  lit  the 
negoliaiine  table,  but  vvould  they  be  attle 
to  maintain  as  a  negotiating  position 
any  consideration  o:  something  that 
would  not  take  place  within  a  few  weeks 
or  at  most  a  few  months? 

It  seems  to  me.  we  sliould  be  discussing 
whether  the  result  would  not  be  a  St  r;ous 
lack  of  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  nego- 
tiators which  mishi  make  it  more  c.  3i- 
cult  to  get  an  honorable  settlement  in- 
stead of  mulving  it  easier.  We  keep  talk- 
ing of  the  d-iie  as  having  some  s.^:  if - 
cance,  but  the  important  significance  is 
that  we  would  be  reducing  the  o;-^por- 
tunity  for  a  reason  blc  ;ot*le'  tent  bv  im- 
posing overly  rigid  conditions. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man raises  a  very  valid  question. 

What,  in  fact,  is  the  is.=ue  her?  is 
whether  or  not  for  the  fir^t  time  in  the 
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history  of  this  House  or  this  Congress, 
we  will  dictate  to  an  American  President 
the  specific  terms  on  which  that  Presi- 
dent must  terminate  ongoing  hostilities, 
hence  dictating  to  him  the  terms  of  ne- 
gotiation with  an  enemy. 

The  President  has  made  a  proposal. 
Apparently,  the  Russians  think  it  was 
reasonable.  They  sent  Podgorny  to  Hanoi 
and  shortly  thereafter  the  North  Viet- 
namese officials  came  back  to  the  confer- 
ence table  and  it  was  apparent  the  Rus- 
sians felt  the  President's  proposal  for 
peace  was  a  reasonable  proposal. 

Yet  we  here  today  would  telegraph  this 
message  to  Hanoi  and  to  Saigon  and  to 
the  American  ijeople  and  around  the 
world 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  We  would  telegraph 
the  message  to  Hanoi,  "Hold  on,  we  will 
help  you.  We  will  force  upon  our  Presi- 
dent concessions  beyond  tiiose  which  he 
has  made.  We  will  do  your  job  for  you 
if  you  hold  on  and  await  our  instruc- 
tions to  our  President." 

Now,  this  is  the  essence  of  the  issue  be- 
fore us,  and  this  is  the  issue.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  has  no  substance,  it 
is  merely  cosmetic  in  terms  of  its  deal- 
ing with  that  question.  I  oppose  his 
amendment,  because  there  may  be  those 
who  would  be  so  misled  as  to  believe  that 
that  is  some  kind  of  compromise  which 
somehow  satisfies  the  basic"  issues,  but 
the  issue  Is,  what  will  you  telegraph  to 
Hanoi,  to  Saigon,  and  to  the  American 
people?  Will  It  be  that  we  will  strengthen 
the  hand  of  oiu*  President,  or  that  we 
will  cut  the  ground  out  from  xmder  him 
as  he  seeks  to  negotiate  with  the  enemy? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

And  if  Hanoi  does  not  release  the  pris- 
oners of  war,  does  not  meet  all  the  other 
requirements  of  cease-fire  and  so  forth, 
then  what  would  happen? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  The  section  would  not 
be  effective. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  section  then? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  The  meaning  of  the 
section  is  that  we  are  directing  the  ad- 
ministration to  remove  our  troops  by 
either  October  1.  as  is  presently  writ- 
ten, or  by  December  31  as  this  amend- 
ment proposes,  subject  to  three  condi- 
tions. 

As  was  pointed  out  previously,  if  these 
three  conditions  are  not  met  in  the  ne- 
gotiating sessions,  then,  of  course,  this 
section  has  no  effect. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Then  suppose  that  after 
the  date  provided  for  in  this  section  they 
do  meet  those  conditions,  what  is  the 
provision  of  the  President  and  who  is 
going  to  enforce  what?  Or,  is  there  any- 
thing left  to  be  enforced? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  after  that  date  it  would  be  up  to 
the  negotiators  on  our  side  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with  those 
three  conditions  at  that  point. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  goitleman 
from  Texas. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Texas  for  yielding.  He  is  following 
the  line  of  questioning  that  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  follow  through,  but  honestly, 
from  the  answers  received  from  both  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  as  well  as 
those  supporting  the  amendment,  as  well 
as  those  against  the  amendment,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  actually  if  we  were 
to  approve  this  amendment,  it  would  not, 
in  fact,  be  an  end-the-war  amendment. 
It  would  be  a  sense  of  Congress,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  the  House. 

It  seems  we  have  already  done  this  as 
far  as  the  majority  party  is  concerned. 
We  did  it  in  the  Democratic  caucus.  We 
did  it  before  when  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment was  approved.  The  President  said 
that  he  would  not  follow  the  Mansfield 
amendment  when  he  signed  the  bill  to 
which  it  was  attached,  but  I  take  advan- 
tage of  this  time  now,  because  the  name 
of  President  Johnson  was  injected  here 
a  while  ago,  and  also  President  Nixon. 

It  was  said  categorically  even  by  a 
friend  from  Indiana,  that  President 
Johnson  did  not  seek  the  election  in  1968 
becaiise  he  was  scared  of  the  verdict 
of  the  people  because  of  the  decisions 
made  by  the  President  with  respect  to 
Indochina. 

I  want  to  put  the  charge  of  a  base  lie 
to  that  contention,  because  I  happen  to 
know  that  President  Johnson  did  not 
seek  reelection  for  the  very  reason  that 
was  jHjlgnantly  and  dramatically  and 
sadly  revealed  to  us  earlier  this  year 
when  he  suffered  another  heart  attack. 
He  knew  that.  He  was  told  that  at  the 
time  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  seek 
another  4  years,  because  he  did  not  want 
that  to  happen  if  he  were  in  power — and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  he  would 
have  been. 

The  implication  is  that  President 
Johnson  was  a  warmonger.  Let  me  say 
that  is  as  far  from  the  truth  as  anything 
I  know.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  know 
President  Johnson.  A  man  more  com- 
passionate or  a  more  sensitive  soul  I  have 
never  known  in  or  out  of  politics.  His  role 
as  Commander  in  Chief  and  as  President 
of  the  United  States  led  him  to  the  de- 
cisions based  on  his  past  judgment.  Let 
me  assure  the  Members  that  President 
Jolmson  when  the  final  liistory  is  written 
will  go  down  as  an  eminent,  in  fact  a  pre- 
eminent President  with  great  insight  and 
masterful  judgment.  The  history  has  not 
been  written  yet.  Yet  we  have  all  these 
smug  and  graceless  and  know-it-all 
smarties  after  the  event,  these  pundits 
and  panjandrums  and  experts. 

I  will  tell  the  Members,  no  man  was 
more  meanly  treated  than  F*resldent 
Johnson  was.  I  can  still  remember :  "Hey, 
hey,  L.  B.  J.,  how  many  babies  have  you 
killed  today?"  Where  are  all  the  smart 
alecks  now  who  said  that  then?  Most  are 
in  Canada — or  somewhere  else. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
Lyndon  Johnson  is  a  man  who  has  been 
meanly  treated.  I  think  our  country  is 
not  ungrateful  and  now  recognizes  his 
compassion  and  his  efforts  and  his  con- 
tributions in  spite  of  the  efforts  by  some 
Republicans  and  Democrats  to  try  to 
tlu-ow  him  back  into  the  dust  of  history. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unantmoiis  consent,  Mr.  Kazen 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additions^ 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  thank  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
some  things  were  said.  There  are  some 
Democrat  leaders  who  are  scared  poop- 
less  to  mention  or  render  tribute  to 
President  Johnson  even  though  they 
know  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  was  and  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  great  man. 

Yes,  sure,  there  is  confusion.  I  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  President  John- 
son would  have  just  as  gladly  and  will- 
ingly ended  the  war,  as  any  of  the  loud- 
mouths who  were  protesting  he  did  not — 
and  maybe  he  wanted  to  do  It  more  than 
they.  I  am  equally  sure  President  Nixon 
would  do  it  if  he  could.  I  do  not  know 
President  Nixon  as  well  as  I  have  known 
President  Johnson,  but  I  feel  secure  in 
my  heart  and  conscience  that  if  Presi- 
dent Nixon  could,  he  would  terminate 
the  war — but  not  at  the  price  of  willy- 
nilly  forgetting  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  the  country's  future. 

This  is  what  is  at  issue. 

Awhile  ago  when  I  asked  a  question, 
the  gentleman  who  is  a  coauthor  of  this 
amendment  said  in  effect  that  the  differ- 
ence is  a  matter  of  judgment  whether 
the  congressional  purpose  or  expression 
of  intent  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Well,  that  answered  my  question. 
It  satisfied  me.  I  think  I  know  exactly 
how  to  answer  the  inquiries  and  ques- 
tions and  how  my  decision  on  the  vote 
will  come.  But  I  still  think  that  the 
recriminations  that  are  made  against 
our  country,  in  and  out  of  this  country, 
which  our  country  is  still  pathetically  a 
victim  to,  are  most  damaging  to  the  best 
interest  of  this  Nation.  I  know  it. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  passively  ac- 
cepting Presidential  mandates,  but  I  am 
a  respecter  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  balance  of  power.  I  think  as  much  as 
I  have  resisted  the  encroachment  of  the 
executive  on  the  legislative  branch,  I  am 
equally  sensitive  to  the  encroachment  of 
the  legislative  on  the  executive. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
gentleman  takes  up  all  my  time,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  concerning  President 
Johnson,  who  I  consider  as  one  of  the 
most  able  Presidents  in  history. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers, let  us  be  fair,  let  us  not  be  imgrate- 
ful,  and  let  us  forever  and  a  day  leave 
aside  suiy  thought  that  a  President  such 
as  President  Johnson  was  acting  in  cal- 
lousness, because  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers he  acted  with  a  full  heart  and  a  full 
mind  and  full  knowledge  and  complete 
compassion  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  is  clear  that  every  time  the  Issue  of 
our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  comes 
to  this  fioor  there  is  a  very  dramatic  at- 
tendance on  the  part  of  Congressmen  and 
Congresswomen  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  We  spend  hours  In  debate 

Virtually  everything  has  been  said  that 
nieeds  to  be  said  about  our  Involvement 
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in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  clear  that  if  there 
is  one  single  important  thing  that  this 
92d  Congress  can  do  it  is  to  end  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia  which  I  consider  to  be 
illegal,  immoral,  and  insane. 

What  we  have  before  us  at  this  mo- 
ment is  an  amendment  to  move  back  the 
date  from  October  1  to  December  1.  It  is 
to  that  question  I  should  like  to  address 
myself. 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  re- 
spect to  America's  involvement  in  Indo- 
china has  been  numerous  political  de- 
cisions. What  this  amendment  does  is 
S,o  move  politics  back  into  this  considera- 
/'^ion. 

What  we  are  saying  here  is  that  for 
2  additional  months  more  Vietnamese 
people  can  be  killed,  more  American 
troops  can  risk  their  lives,  more  Ameri- 
can personnel  can  risk  becoming  pris- 
oners of  war,  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  politics  of  this  question. 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago  we  saw  a 
dramatic  example  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  willing  to  applaud 
political  statements  but  not  to  applaud 
peace  and  humanity  and  justice  in  tliis 
country  and  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  do  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  The  date  is  December  31. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Thank  you  very  much. 
That  means  3  months  more  for  people 
to  die,  3  months  more  for  prisoners  of 
war  to  be  taken,  for  more  American  GI's 
and  untold  numbers  of  Vietnamese  to 
die. 

That  is  the  point  that  needs  to  be 
made.  Politics  of  this  issue  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

What  about  humanity?  What  about 
peace? 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  body  which 
assumes  leadership  in  this  country.  We 
talk  about  the  balance  of  power,  yet  the 
U.S.  Constitution  clearly  points  out  that 
you  and  I  have  the  warmaking  power, 
not  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  move  this  date  back.  Let  us 
stop  this  insanity  now.  All  the  eyes  of 
America  are  on  this  chamber  today. 

My  hope  is  that  every  single  one  who 
does  not  come  forward  with  the  integrity 
of  dealing  with  the  Issue  of  peace  and 
humanity  will  be  voted  out  of  office  in 
November,  if  imwilling  to  say  that  this 
war  must  come  to  an  end  in  October. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  playing  po- 
litical games  with  human  lives,  whether 
those  lives  are  American  or  the  Vietnam- 
ese people. 

We  have  stood  here  and  answered 
technical  questions  about  bombing  this 
and  bombing  that.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  this  Nation  must  assvmae  the 
role  of  peacemaker  In  this  world,  and  not 
continue  to  be  murderers,  bombers,  and 
killers,  as  we  have  been  In  Vietnam. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  yoimg  GI's 
have  come  back  from  Vietnam  and  have 
said,  "I  thought  I  was  fighting  for  free- 
dom and  justice  and  self-determination, 
but  it  is  clear  today  that  I  have  murdered 
people  In  Vietnam." 

Let  us  bring  them  back  home  Octo- 
ber 1.  This  war  should  have  been  over 
many  years  before  October  1,  1972.  Let 
us  stop  playing  political  games,  to  pro- 


tect someone  from  something  in  an  elec- 
tion in  November. 

All  of  us  have  to  go  to  the  polls.  It 
means  nothing  to  talk  about  ending  the 
war  in  December.  Both  political  parties 
and  all  of  us  here  today  should  stand  and 
face  their  moral  responsibility  to  say 
whether  this  country  should  continue  to 
be  involved  In  violence,  death  and  de- 
struction, as  opposed  to  being  the  leader 
of  peace,  justice,  and  humanity. 

The  ultimate  question  we  all  have  to 
address  ourselves  to  in  this  Chamber  is 
whether  you  and  I  are  going  to  help  the 
Congress  solve  the  one  big  problem  of 
human  Injustice,  an  Injustice  that  takes 
the  form  of  dropping  bombs  on  a  tiny 
nation  10,000  miles  away  which  poses  no 
clear  and  imminent  danger  for  America. 
Let  us  stop  playing  games.  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  and  let  lis  start  trying  to 
stand  here  as  men  and  women  who  are 
human  beings,  who  believe  In  human  life 
much  more  than  we  believe  In  politics. 

We  all  must  have  the  courage  to  vote 
our  integrity.  It  Is  much  more  important 
to  end  the  insanity  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
than  for  any  one  of  us  to  come  back  to 
the  Congress. 

It  is  too  much  to  assume  that  we  should 
allow  one  more  human  being  to  be  killed 
In  this  conflict  on  political  grounds.  What 
about  all  of  the  POW's  that  are  being 
exploited?  What  about  the  lives  of  hu- 
man beings  we  want  to  protect,  when  we 
come  to  the  well  and  make  speeches  and 
write  reams  about  human  life?  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  vote,  we  will  find  a  way 
to  "cop  out." 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
put  an  October  1  deadline  on  this  issue. 
We  ought  to  leave  it  at  October  1,  and  not 
to  give  this  coimtry  90  more  days  to  con- 
tinue this  killing. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  real 
debate  is  to  come  on  the  elimination  of 
section  13. 1  wonder  if  we  could  agree  to 
a  imanimous  consent  request  that  aU  de- 
bate on  the  so-called  Whalen  amend- 
ment end  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate 
to  move  this.  I  wonder  If  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  agree  to  all  debate  end- 
ing in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Half  an  hour,  and 
I  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  only  three 
Members  standing.  This  is  only  on  the 
issue  of  moving  It  back. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  Whalen 
amendment  end  at  a  quarter  to  4. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  chair- 
man's request  apply  only  to  the  pending 
amendment  dealing  with  the  date? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Only  to  the  pending 
amendment  dealing  with  the  date.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  In  that  case,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  how  many 
Members  already  plan  to  speak  on  that 
amendment  between  now  and  20  min- 
utes from  now?  That  has  something  to 
do  with  It. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 


state  how  many  Members  will  wish  to 

cqaaJc 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Iklr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

motion   offered   BT    MR.    MORGAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
all  debate  end  at  a  quarter  to  4. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 

LING). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  I  am  being  given 
1  minute  to  speak  on  this  important 
amendment. 

When  all  else  fails,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  worcis  of  the  proposed  statute, 
which  states  that  such  forces  shall  be 
withdrawn  not  later  than  October  1,  or 
December  31  according  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  words  are  "not  later  than."  It 
does  not  say  that  the  President  has  to 
wait  imtil  the  llth  hour.  Most  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  amendment  are  not  really 
for  an  earlier  date.  Their  real  position 
is  that  they  don't  want  the  policy  of  this 
section. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  ,  if  we  adopt  this 
policy,  then  the  belief  of  the  people  sup- 
porting it  Is  that  the  President,  if  he 
complies  with  It,  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
a  successful  withdrawal  at  an  early  date. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  that 
requires  the  President  to  keep  the  kill- 
ing going  on  imtil  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  That  is  the  point.  Tliat  is  why  it 
makes  sense  to  support  December  31  as 
the  cut-off  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
Abzttg)  . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  you  will 
have  to  forgive  me.  please,  as  a  "lame- 
duck,"  but  I  can  answer  the  question 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ( Mr. 
Gonzalkz)  and  that  is,  that  the  people  do 
think  that  If  this  Congress  acts,  that 
it  will  end  the  war.  That  is  why  this  Con- 
gress should  act  Immediately  to  end  the 
war.  I  am  willing  to  accept  October  1. 
I  am  not  willing  to  accept  December  31, 
and  the  reason  I  am  not  willing  to  accept 
December  31  is  because  we  are  killing, 
Members  of  the  House,  killing  people  al- 
most dally;  we  are  using  the  most  In- 
humane and  uncivilized  methods  such  as 
bombing  the  dikes — and  there  is  evidence 
to  that  effect — flooding  the  rice  paddies — 
yes,  you  may  make  all  the  sounds  you 
wish,  but  there  is  evidence  that  we  are 
bombing  the  dikes.  There  is  evidence 
that  we  are  cloud  seedins;,  and  that  mor*» 
prisoners  of  war  being  taken — not  being 
freed.  Seventy  American  prisoners  have 
been  taken  since  President  Nixon  prom- 
ised to  give  us  a  peace  plan,  and  he  has 
not. 

The  facts  are  that  this  Congress  must 
act  to  set  a  date  to  force  the  President 
to  act  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
American  people. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  the  Members 
to  defeat  the  amendment  to  extend  the 
date  to  December  31.  Let  us  stop  this 
kUling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Wyman). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
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to  state  that  I  resent  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMs)  referring  to  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States  as  "murderers." 

Tliere  is  a  Communist  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  underway.  The  efifect 
of  the  bill  before  us  today  will  be  to 
require  that  our  forces  be  withdrawn 
and  all  U.S.  military  help  be  cut  off 
on  a  day  certain  whatever  may  be  the 
situation   of  the   Communist   invasion. 

We  have  a  commitment  to  the  South 
Viotname.se.  We  are  honorably  helping 
them  to  defend  their  lives,  their  homes 
and  their  families  against  murdering 
and  pillaging  invading  forces.  How  any- 
one can  twist  the  truth  concerning  the 
situation  before  the  American  people 
to  such  a  gross  extent  as  has  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  beyond  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
iMr.  Lecgett>. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  made  a 
good-faith  effort  to  try  to  perfect  the 
amendment  to  section  13,  although  ob- 
\iously  he  is  not  going  to  be  successful. 
We  might  have  a  more  clear-cut  pro- 
vision in  connection  with  this  if  we 
would  have  a  vote  along  the  line  of 
December  31,  but,  considering^  the  fact 
that  apparently  no  one  wants  to  per- 
fect this  amendment  then  I  say  let 
us  defeat  it,  and  then  let  us  get  on 
with  the  debate  on  the  motion  that 
is  going  to  be  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Bollinc,  to  take 
this  section  out  of  the  bill. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  has 
been  classed  as  an  end-the-war  amend- 
ment. Probably  it  is  not  going  to  end 
the  war,  but  it  will  do  something  to 
break  the  stalemate. 

I  think  that  this  Congress  can  play  a 
part  in  bringing  about  an  end  to  the  war. 
I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  off  our 
backsides  and  take  some  action  in  this 
Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SCHEUER>. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  act 
of  the  Congress  in  passing  this  "end- 
the-war"  amendment  would  be  a  sym- 
bolic act:  it  is  an  act  by  which  at  last 
we  could  state  our  determination  to  re- 
cover the  warmaking  powers  that  we 
have  abdicated,  and  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  termination  of  this 
bloody  war  that  has  drained  us  dry, 
morally,  economically,  and  politically. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
weakening  amendment  and  reaffirm  the 
importance  of  recovering  the  warmak- 
ing powers  £;iven  to  us  under  the 
Constitution. 

We  should  not  weaken  the  symbolic 
importance  of  re.sei^ing  our  constitu- 
tional authority  and  refponsibility  over 
warmakMna — ani  hence— over  ijeace- 
making — by  deferring  by  1  da'' — our 
disengagement  from  that  wasteful,  fu- 
tile, and  tragic  conflict. 

I  have  opposed  the  war  in  Vietnam 
since  my  first  election  to  Congress  in 
1964.  At  that  time.  I  was  convinced  that 
our  massive  commitment  to  that  bloody 
war  could  not  be  justified  as  essential  to 
our  national  security.  Nothing  has  oc- 
curred since  that  time  to  change  my 
views.  Indeed,  I  have  become  more  con- 


vinced than  ever  that  the  war  was  and 
is  a  monstrous  mistake  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  and  Asian  lives,  grave 
harm  to  our  domestic  economy,  and  the 
creation  of  bitter  divisions  in  our  society 
which  will  take  years  to  heal. 

I  have  supported  every  effort  to  end 
the  war  through  the  political  process, 
ranging  from  my  support  of  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy  for  President  to  my 
sponsorship  of  and  support  for  legisla- 
tion to  stop  the  war,  anel  I  shall  vote  to- 
day for  the  "end-the-war"  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bUl  added  by  the 
committee. 

However,  I  shall  vote  for  this  bill 
whether  or  not  the  amendment  is 
retamed. 

The"  bill  provides  aid  for  50  countries, 
nine  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  12  in 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  eight  in 
Africa.  17  in  Latin  America,  and  four  in 
Europe. 

The  aid  to  the  countries  of  the  Near 
East,  especially  the  aid  destined  for  the 
state  of  Israel,  is  of  particular  concern 
to  me. 

There  are  profound  and  fundamental 
differences  between  our  tragic  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  and  the  role  we  have 
played  and  must  continue  to  play  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  difference  in  the  origins  and 
merits  of  the  two  conflicts  and  the  in- 
ability and  legitimacy  of  the  regimes 
whose  survival  we  wish  to  insure,  degree 
of  Soviet  commitment  on  the  other  side; 
the  importance  to  our  national  security 
of  both  areas;  and  the  degree  and  quality 
of  American  involvement  in  the  two  con- 
flicts. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  the  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East  cannot  in  any  way  be  char- 
acterized as  a  civil  war. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  we  are  supporting  a 
truly  democratic  government  with  the 
massive  and  united  support  of  its  own 
people  in  the  Middle  East. 
,  Unlike  Vietnam,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
heavily  and  directly  involved  in  the 
Middle  East — the  arena  in  which  we  face 
a  real  and  long  term  threat  of  Soviet  at- 
tempts at  hegemony — based  on  geopolitic 
and  oil. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  American  combat 
forces  are  not  and  will  not  be  involved 
in  the  Middie  East. 

Unlike  Vietnam,  the  real  politik  and 
natural  resources  of  the  Middle  East  are 
important  to  our  security  and  the  secu- 
rity of  Western  Europe. 

These  differences  between  the  two  con- 
flicts convince  me  that  a  miiitarilv  strong 
State  of  Israel  is  vital  to  our  national 
intere.'=t. 

This  foreign  aid  bill  is  a  kc-  rlement 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  strcng  Israel. 

Israel  is  strained  to  capacity  by  the 
crushing  bjirden  of  its  defense  costs  and 
the  cost  of  absorbing  a  welcome  but  for- 
midable influx  of  Soviet  refugees.  Israel's 
defense  budget  now  amounts  to  between 
one-quarter  and  one-third  of  its  gross 
national  product.  As  a  result  of  this  cost 
and  the  cost  of  absorbing  Soviet  emi- 
grees,  Israelis  now  owe  more  in  external 
debt  and  pay  more  in  income  taxes,  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  than  the  citizens  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  biif  which  is  before  us  -vdW  pro- 


vide Israel  with  at  least  $300  million  in 
military  credit  sales  and  at  least  $50  mil- 
lion in  supporting  assistance.  This  aid 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Israeli 
economy  and  will  thus  further  our  goal 
of  maintaining  a  strong  Israel. 

Although,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  favor  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
mention  one  reservation. 

I  am  disappointed  by  my  understand- 
ing that  most  of  the  money  contained  in 
the  bill  for  military  grants  to  countries 
in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  is  des- 
tined for  Greece  and  Turkey  with  the 
remainder  allocated  to  Jordan.  Lebanon, 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  I  fail  to  fully  appre- 
ciate why  none  of  the  military  grants  are 
allotted  to  Israel. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  Israel  is  faced 
with  an  almost  crusliing  defense  burden. 
Her  people  are  already  taxed  to  capacity. 

Despite  these  facts,  we  make  militaiy 
grants  to  countries,  such  as  Cambodia, 
Greece,  Spain,  and  South  Korea,  which 
bear  less  of  a  burden  and  v.'hich,  judged 
by  the  democratic  nature  of  their  gov- 
ernments and  their  importance  to  our 
national  security,  are  less  deserving  of 
grant  aid  than  Israel. 

To  remedy  this  inequity,  I  introduced 
a  bill  with  17  cosponsors  to  provide  Israel 
with  $500  million  in  grant  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  This  bill  would  have  re- 
lieved Israel  of  some  of  her  extraordinary 
external  debt  and  removed  the  apparent 
inconsistency  involved  in  making  grants 
to  other  less  meritorious  countries  but 
not  to  Israel. 

I  shall  not  offer  this  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  much  as  I 
might  desire  to  do  so.  The  controversy 
surroimding  the  "end  the  war"  amend- 
ment is  too  gi"eat  to  permit  serious  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  of  this  na- 
ture and,  such  an  amendment  might  also 
have  the  effect  of  further  jeopardizing 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  Thus,  instead,  I 
urge  the  committee  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  such  a  provision  when  it 
again  considers  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  regardless  of  the  fate  of 
the  "end  the  war"  amendment.  Foreign 
aid  has  been  an  integral  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy  a  number  of  years.  It  is  an 
essential  element  in  our  support  of  coun- 
tries, such  as  Israel,  which  are  important 
to  our  national  security. 

We  must  continue  to  vigorously  oppose 
tlie  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  finally  bring 
our  involvement  to  an  end.  But,  we  must 
not  permit  our  determination  to  end  this 
war  to  cause  us  to  become  "world  weary" 
to  the  point  of  deserting  longtime  allies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Casey ) . 

Mr.  CASE;y  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  pending  amendment  seeking  to 
change  the  so-called  end-the-war  date 
from  October  1  to  December  31,  1972. 
is  in  my  opinion  rather  immaterial.  I 
personally  intend  to  vote  to  strike  sec- 
tion 13  when  that  amendment  is  offered. 

Section  13  of  the  Hamilton-Whalen 
amendment  to  the  bill  has  been  called  an 
end-the-war  amendment  with  the  pro- 
ponents proclaiming  that  this  will  show 
the  Congre:=;s  intends  to  extricate  us  from 
the  war  in  Indochina. 

In  support  of  this  section,  the  propo- 
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nents  hold  out  the  hope  to  the  American 
public  that  with  the  passage  of  this 
section,  it  will  all  be  over  upon  whatever 
date  is  finally  determined. 

In  the  debate  upon  this  one  amend- 
ment, partisanship  has  developed  and 
irresponsible  charges  have  been  made 
concerning  the  present  President  of  our 
great  country  and  past  Presidents.  Some 
of  these  charges  were  leveled  at  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  I  wish  to  heartily  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez*  for  his  very  eloquent  state- 
ment of  the  facts  concerning  our  great 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  on  his  con- 
duct of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam,  as 
well  as  the  reasons  behind  his  decision 
not  to  seek  reelection.  I  heartily  endorse 
his  statement  and  proudly  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks. 

What  kind  of  a  war  have  we  been 
fighting  in  Vietnam?  What  have  been  our 
overtures  to  try  to  end  this  war? 

We  have  not  been  fighting  a  war  to 
win— that  is  for  certain.  We  have  fought 
a  restrained  war,  and  yet  you  hear  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  great  cries  of 
protest  because  we  have  been  bombing 
irrigation  dikes.  In  previous  wars  our 
forces  were  applauded  when  major  dams 
of  the  enemy  were  destroyed.  Now  you 
hear  protests  when  ainy  concerted  action 
by  our  military  forces  which  might  force 
the  enemy  to  the  negotiating  table. 

We  have,  little  by  little,  in  our  effort  to 
bring  about  a  negotiated  peace,  exposed 
all  of  our  cards  with  the  exception  of  one. 
That  hole  card  is  an  important  remain- 
ing one,  and  that  is,  "On  what  date  will 
we  get  completely  out  of  Vietnam?" 

The  President  in  his  efforts  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  has  offered  practically  the 
same  terms  as  are  contained  in  the  Ham- 
ilton-Whalen section,  but  North  Vietnam 
has  refused  to  accept  it.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  President's  proposal 
and  the  one  in  this  section  is  that  the 
President  wants  the  conditions  of  a 
cease-fire,  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war, 
and  an  accounting  of  the  missing  in  ac- 
tion to  be  agreed  to  before  a  complete 
withdrawal  date  is  set. 

The  Hamilton-Whalen  amendment  is 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  negoti- 
ate peace  by  legislative  action  with  no 
assurance  whatsoever  that  North  Viet- 
nam will  in  any  way  accept. 

Earlier  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  amendment,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen)  that,  should  the  section  be 
adopted,  and  the  date  set  therein 
reached  without  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ditions by  North  Vietnam,  then  we  would 
be  back  to  trying  to  have  the  President 
settle  it  by  negotiation. 

I  state  emphatically  that  this  is  not  an 
end-the-war  amendment,  but  is  a  nose- 
under-the-tent  amendment.  If  you  pass 
this  section,  and.  as  the  authors  said, 
nothing  happens  within  the  time  limit 
set  and  the  conditions  are  not  met  by 
North  Vietnam,  then  the  President  Is  at 
a  disadvantage  to  try  further  negotia- 
tion because  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
sit  back  and  say:  "We  can  now  hang  on 
and  wait  for  other  congressional  action 
and  the  Congress  in  its  desire  to  with- 
draw will  eliminate  some  of  the  condi- 
tions for  withdrawal," 
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Will  you  who  are  so  anxious  to  end 
this  war,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  anxious 
to  end.  be  so  determined  to  set  a  date 
certain  as  to  eliminate  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  an  accounting  of 
those  missing  in  action  and  take  the  at- 
titude that  they  are  expendable?  Not  I. 
I  will  never  abandon  our  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  North  Vietnam  and  its  allies. 
Nor  will  I  ever  turn  my  back  on  those 
missing  in  action.  The  adoption  of  this 
section  is  m.ost  surely  the  first  step  to- 
ward doing  just  that. 

Let  us  delete  section  13  and  allow  our 
President  to  negotiate  with  as  strong  a 
position  as  possible.  Let  us  show  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  we  are  not  weak- 
ening in  our  desire  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  Vietnam  with  honor,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  determined  to  end  the  war, 
and  in  doing  so  will  demand  nothing  less 
than  good  faith  on  their  part  in  a  true 
peaceful  settlement  with  release  of  our 
prisoners  and  accounting  of  our  missing 
in  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  KocH). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  more  than 
30  years  ago  I  saw  a  movie  which  was 
called  "All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front." 
I  remember  the  final  scene  in  which  a 
young  German  soldier,  who  was  reach- 
ing across  the  barbed  wire  to  touch  a 
butterfly,  was  killed  just  as  the  Armistice 
was  sounded. 

The  question  I  have  Is — what  will  we 
tell  the  parents  in  this  country  of  those 
young  men  who  die  in  Vietnam  between 
October  1  and  December  31?  What  will 
we  tell  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
Vietnamese  who  die  in  that  same  period? 
We  have  no  good  reason  to  allow  the 
war  to  go  on  an  additional  day.  This  is 
why  I  am  against  this  amendment  which 
would  give  congressional  sanction  to  3 
more  months  of  killing.  Those  who  vote 
for  the  amendment  thinking  it  w  ill  bring 
additional  support  from  our  colleagues 
for  the  end  the  war  provision  in  the  bill 
will  find  that  few,  if  any,  who  now 
support  the  war,  will  change  their  posi- 
tion and  vote  to  end  the  war  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonner  ) . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
few  moments  ago  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  .said — and  I 
want  you  to  listen  to  what  he  said 
again — 

That  for  us  to  write  a  date  Into  this  leg- 
islation now  to  end  oxir  Involvement  would 
be  symbolic. 

He  is  exactly  right.  It  would  be  more 
symboUc,  however,  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese than  to  anybody  else  because  we 
•.vould  be  saying  to  them:  "Jus'  sit  tight 
and  we  will  do  the  job  for  you."  Do  not 
give  them  that  message.  The  result  is 
the  same  no  matter  what  date  you  talk 
about.  To  talk  about  any  date  is  foolish- 
ness and  will  work  to  the  detriment  of 
this  country.  Believe  you  me,  you  are 
being  shortsighted  if  you  say  to  the 
world  that  when  a  certain  date  comes, 
we  are  going  to  quit. 

I  want  you  to  read  this  language.  It 
does  not  say  there  will  even  be  a  cease- 


fire between  the  North  Vietname.^e  and 
the  United  States.  It  says — 

Subject  to  a  cease-Sre  between  the  XTutted 
States  and  North  Vietnam  and  those  allied 
with  North  Vietnam  to  the  extent — and  only 
to  the  extent — necessary  to  achieve  safe 
withdrawal  of  such  remaining  forces. 

They  are  not  even  talking  of  a  total 
cease-fire  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam.  Do  not  do  this  to 
your  country.  Vote  down  this  amendment 
and  then  let  us  strike  all  of  section  13. 

The  CH'VIRMAN.  The  Chaii-  re'rog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr. 
Dow). 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  many 
of  those  on  the  other  .side  of  the  aisle 
wonder  why  we  do  not  join  in  the  pur- 
pose of  our  President  to  seek  a  goal  of 
peace. 

Let  me  say,  the  reason  is  that  he  has 
another  purpose,  and  that  other  purpose 
is  one  that  we  cannot  join  in.  That  pur- 
pose is  to  preserve  the  Saigcn  govern- 
ment. In  every  peace  proposal,  mark  my 
words,  the  President  inc'i'dc^  mea-^'.^'-es 
to  save  the  Saigon  government.  Some- 
times it  is  a  cease-fire.  Sometimes  it  is  an 
election  with  international  .supervision. 

I  submit  to  you— you  cannot  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  That  is  what  the 
President  is  attempting  to  do  and  that  is 
why  we,  on  this  side,  will  not  go  along 
with  him.  Whether  the  date  is  October  31 
or  December  31,  we  are  going  with  this 
measure  in  some  form,  Ijecau^e  it  con- 
centrates on  peace— and  does  not  serve 
the  President  in  his  other  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 

DSNNIS)  . 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  change  the  end-the-war  amend- 
ment date  from  October  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  is  a  mere  .skirmish  in  this 
legislative  war.  With  all  respect  it  is  a 
foolish  amendment — because  if  one  truly 
beUeves — as  I  do  not — that  the  Hamil- 
ton-Whalen amendment  will  end  the 
war,  then  it  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  end  it  just  as  soon  as  we  can. 
The  fact  that  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  offered  is  proof  that  its  sponsors 
realize  that  their  original  end-the-war 
amendment  will  do  no  such  thing — nor 
will  this  pending  amendment.  Let  us 
vote  it  dowm  and  get  on  to  Mr.  Bolling's 
expectant  motion  to  strike  section  13 — 
the  end-the-war  amendment — from  the 
bill.  That  motion  I  will  support,  and  I 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
in  its  favor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
for  his  very  bold  and  forthright  state- 
ment in  defense  of  Pi-esident  Johnson 
and  the  previous  administration.  Under 
that  administration  I  supported  any  ef- 
fort given  to  Vietnam  because  I  thought 
our  President  then  and  our  coun- 
try was  right.  I  have  suppoited  the  ef- 
forts of  this  administration  because  I 
thought  our  President  was  trying  to  car- 
ry on  and  bring  this  war  to  an  honorable 
end. 
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I  must  say  to  you  though,  I  think  we 
do  come  to  a  point  where  we  must  say 
to  South  Vietnam — you  must  carry  on 
this  effort  by  yourselves.  I  think  we  have 
reached  that  point.  I  think  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  resolution  setting  December 
31,  in  effect,  was  notice  18  months  ago 
that  we  had  reached'  this  point.  I  say 
this  without  any  desire  or  effort  of  par- 
tisanship because  I  supported  both  Pres- 
idents. I  think  though  the  time  has 
come;  December  31,  1974.  is  a  reason- 
.able  date.  ^ 

I  think  we  could  be  criticized  if  we  set 
October  1  or  an  earlier  date,  and  I 
just  simply  say  to  you  as  one  individual 
who  has  supported  both  administrations, 
we  have  a  right  to  say  at  the  end  of  1972, 
we  shall  have  disengaged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  two  Presidents,  I 
have  supported  the  American  policy  In 
Indochina.  I  have  believed,  and  I  still 
believe,  that  the  decision  of  five  Presi- 
dents to  maintain  a  U.S.  involvement  in 
Indochina  was  right.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  specific  deci- 
sions I  believe  the  United  States  acted 
out  of  a  comjnitment  made  long  ago  to 
prevent  any  nation  from  imposing  its 
will  on  its  neighbor  by  force  of  arms. 

We  have  poured  much  blood ,  and 
treasure  into  South  Vietnam  to  keep  this 
commitment,  and  I  do  not  think  that  our 
sacrifices  have  been  in  vain. 

However,  I  believe  there  comes  a  time 
to  end  our  direct  military  involvemeiit  in 
South  Vietnam,  for  I  believe  we  have 
done  all  we  can  or  all  that"  should  be 
expected  of  us  as  a  nation,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  that 
we  should  remain  in  Vietnam  until  the 
South  Vietnamese  could  defend  them- 
selves. I  think  that  the  failures  of  the 
current  North  Vietnamese  offensive  prove 
that  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam can  meet  and  defeat  the  best  their 
enemies  can  throw  at  them.  I  believe  we 
have  achieved  our  goal  of  helping  make 
them  self-reliant. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  under  our 
system  of  government,  no  policy,  be  it 
foreign  or  domestic,  can  be  long  con- 
tinued without  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans,  under  certain  trou- 
bled conditions,  now  want  an  end  to  di- 
rect American  military  Involvement  in 
Indochina  including  our  bombing  and 
shelling  of  North  Vietnam. 

On  March  31,  1971,  the  House  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  passed  the  Dent-Boiling 
re.solution  calling,  in  essence,  for  a  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  by  January  3, 
1973,  subject  to  the  release  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war.  ^ 

In  the  past,  every  time  I  have  voted 
not  setting  a  date  specific  for  withdraw- 
al because  I  felt  this  would  give  the  op- 
posing side  all  the  advantages.  I  have 
not  wanted  to  tie  the  President's  hands. 
I  have  not  tried  to  play  President.  I 
don't  feel  this  amendment  will  tie  the 
President's  hands — or  I  would  not  sup- 
port it.  I  do  not  fault  President  Nixon. 
I  commend  him  for  his  efforts  to  end  the 
war. 

I  would  still  prefer  to  support  an 
amendment  which  says  we  will  withdraw 
In  30  or  60  days  after  the  prisoners  are 


released  and  after  a  cease-flre  is  estab- 
lished or  to  have  no  amendment  at  all. 
.,  But  that  is  not  the  question  before  us 
at  this  moment.  When  we  passed  the 
Dent  resolution  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
we  did  not  set  a  date  specific  for  with- 
drawal, but  we  did  set  a  specific  time 
frame — the  time  frame  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress. I  supported  the  Dent  amendment 
at  that  time — 18  months  ago. 

Therefore,  although  the  amendment 
before  us  today  would  set  a  specific  goal 
for  the  cessation  of  direct  American  mili- 
tary involvement  on  the  condition  of  a 
cease-fire  and  release  of  the  prisoners, 
the  determining  factor  to  me  is  that  the 
time  h£is  arrived  when  we  must  say  to 
South  Vietnam  that  that  nation  must  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  contest  itself. 

As  I  said  above,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, giving  them  the  chance  to  carry 
on  the  fight  themselves  was  the  primary 
reason  we  first  entered  this  conflict.  We 
have  given  them  over  7  years  of  concen- 
trated aid.  There  must  come  a  time  when 
that  natior.  must  rise  or  fall  on  its  own. 
I  think  we  have  reached  that  time. 

However,  I  am  also  deeply  concerned 
about  the  tragically  long  list  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  action. 
Too  many  wives  and  mothers  already 
wait  for  word  that  has  never  come  as  to 
the  fate  of  their  young  men  lost  in  the 
jungles  of  Indochina.  Too  many  women 
and  children  have  already  waited  too 
long  for  their  loved  ones  to  return  from 
the  prisons  of  North  Vietnam.  I  believe 
;that  any  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  end  our  direct  military  involve- 
ment must  also  assure  that  every  Ameri- 
can now  imprisoned  or  missing  in  Indo- 
chiha  is  accounted  for. 

The  amendment  before  us  now  does 
take  steps  to  see  that  oxir  missing  are  ac- 
counted for,  and  our  prisoners  returned. 
I  will  support  appropriations  to  main- 
tain a  residual  ground  force  in  Southeast 
Asia,  to  maintain  air  and  naval  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia,  o'-  whatever  proves  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  insure  the  return  of 
our  prisoners  and  missing  in  action. 

In  addition,  when  our  last  man  is  ac- 
counted for  and  our  direct  involvement 
ends,  I  do  not  believe  our  policy  should 
be  to  abandon  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam who  have  already  suffered  so  much. 
Nor  do  I  believe  we  can  risk  betraying 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Americans  who  have 
served  and  who  have  diet^  in  Vietnam. 
We  must  never  forget  the  war  is  far  from 
over  for  the  South  Vietnamese.  They  still 
face  a  fanatical  and  well-equipped  foe. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  China,  or  Russia, 
or  other  nations,  supply  arms  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  I  intend  to  support 
military  and  economid  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  know  how  history  will  judge 
us  for  our  actions  today  or  in  the  whole 
of  the  Indochina  involvement.  I  hope 
that  the  high  court  of  history  will  find 
our  policy  just  and  our  actions  wise.  I 
know  it  will  find  that  we  acted  with 
courage  and  with  honor.  At  worst,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  find  us  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  misguided  good  intentions. 

But  now  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  choose  the  means  by  which  we  will  end 
this  long  struggle.  This  is  the  last  great 
decision  for  which  history  will  stand  in 


judgment  upon  us.  We  must  select  a 
course  that  will  assure  a  prompt  peace 
but  which  also  will  maintain  the  honor 
of  our  land  and  the  integrity  of  our  in- 
ternational commitments.  If  we  so 
choose,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  be 
judged  by  history  to  have  acted  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment before  us  now  offers  us  that  honor- 
able course  out  of  Vietnam  that  we  have 
been  searching  for.  I  believe  the  time 
is  right.  I  believe  the  reasoning  of  the 
amendment  soimd,  and  I  shall  support 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hung  ate)  . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  House  to  hold  to  the  original 
Hamilton-Whalen  October  1  "end-the- 
war"  deadline.  There  are  difficulties  of 
time  perhaps,  but  I  have  a  secret  plan 
that  would  make  the  deadline  work.  I 
shall  reveal  that  plan  after  the  elections, 
so  this  will  not  be  a  partisan  political 
issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
White)  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  i  Mr. 
Hicks)  . 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  Nedzl-Whalen  amend- 
ment was  offered  to  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Authorization  Act  on  June  17, 
1971,  I  voted  against  it.  My  reason,  very 
simply,  was  that  the  President  seemed  to 
be  winding  down  the  war,  and  I  felt  that 
the  proposed  December  31,  1971,  cutoff 
date  was  too  soon  and  pressed  the  Presi- 
dent too  hard.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  talk  of  leaving  a  residual  force  in 
Vietnam,  and  I  was  and  still  am  opposed 
to  that. 

Thus,  when  Congressman  Pepper  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  same  mili- 
tary procurement  bill  fixing  an  end-the- 
war  date  of  June  1,  1972,  I  supported  it. 
In  my  opinion,  the  withdrawal  date  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Pepper  would  have 
allowed  the  President  a  realistic  period 
of  time  in  which  to  disengage  our  forces. 
Since  then,  I  have  consistently  supported 
fixing  a  date  after  June  1,  1972,  for  the 
removal  of  all  our  troops. 

The  reasons  for  my  votes  are  these: 
My  arrival  in  this  body  in  1965  closely 
coincided  with  the  greatly  expanded 
U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I  supported 
this  policy  with  little  hesitation  until 
the  spring  of  1968  when  my  views  began 
to  change. 

In  August  of  1968,  I  addressed  the 
convention  of  the  Washington  State  La- 
bor Council,  AFL-CIO,  and  I  expressed 
the  view  that  our  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam  had  been  fulfilled.  I  stated  that: 
Some  have  said  that  our  reason  for  being 
In  South  Vietnam  Is  to  prevent  the  takeover 
of  that  nation  through  coercion,  terror,  and 
military  force,  directed  and  supported  from 
outside  the  country,  and  to  establish  sta- 
bility under  which  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  may  choose  freely  their  own  form  of 
government  and  way  of  life.  That  is  true, 
as  far  as  It  goes. 

If  that  were  the  only  reason,  however,  we 
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would  have  been  In  Hungary,  In  Cuba,  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The  additional  and  distinguishing  reason, 
as  I  understand  It,  Is  that  in  South  Vietnam 
we  honor  a  commitment  made  by  both  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  administrations — 
made  with  fuU  bipartisan  support.  To  dis- 
honor that  commitment  would  be  to  raise 
doubt  throughout  the  world  as  to  the  value 
of  a  promise  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
ceivably could  cause  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
to  turn  Its  back  on  the  West. 

VPe  have  honored  our  commitment.  We 
have  Indeed  prevented  the  takeover  of  the 
South  by  the  North.  We  have  responded 
successfully  to  every  new  threat  posed  by 
the  enemy,  beginning  with  the  march  south- 
ward by  North  Vietnamese  regulars  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1964,  which  changed  the 
entire  complexion  of  the  war. 

We  responded  first  by  commencing  bomb- 
ing north  of  the  17th  parallel  In  February 
1965,  after  126  Americans  were  wounded  In 
a  Vletcong  attack  on  the  tJ.S.  Air  Force  bar- 
racks at  Plelku.  Among  the  purposes  of  the 
bombing  was  to  bolster  sagging  morale  and 
confidence  In  Saigon  and  the  rest  of  antl- 
Communlst  Southesut  Asia.  It  was  a  success. 
Rolling  Thunder — code  name  for  the  pro- 
gram— almost  Instantly  boosted  morale  and 
confidence,  according  to  our  then  Ambassa- 
dor to  Vietnam.  A  secondary  purpose  was  to 
make  It  difficult  for  the  North  to  send  men 
and  material  south;  the  results  in  this  case 
were  disappointing,  as  they  were  In  the  more 
easily  found  targets  of  Korea  some  years 
earlier. 

Our  next  response  was  to  send  50,000  men 
to  Vietnam  In  July  1985.  .  .  .  Buildup  follow- 
ed buildup  until  we  found  ourselves  with 
more  than  500,000  men  In  Vietnam. 

Back  to  our  commitment. 

We  agreed  to  protect  the  South  against  ex- 
ternal aggression.  But  for  how  long,  and 
what  cost?  The  fair  answer.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  "long  enough  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  put  their  house  In  order  so  they 
themselves  could  repel  aggression  from  the 
North". 

Shortly  after  taking  office  in  1969, 
President  Nixon  started  bringing  our 
ground  combat  forces  home.  I  approved. 
Then,  in  May  1970  he  ordered  the  inva- 
sion of  Cambodia.  At  the  time  I  feared 
that  such  an  incursion  would  widen  the 
war  and  delay  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops.  Nevertheless,  the  President  con- 
tinued to  bring  home  troops,  and  this  I 
applauded. 

Now  we  have  the  current  condition 
which  began  with  the  invasion  by  North 
Vietnam  across  the  DMZ  into  South  Viet 
Vietnam.  How  would  a  date  certain 
terminating  our  Involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  influence  the  outcome?  Obvi- 
ously, matters  would  be  more  difficult  for 
the  South. 

'  According  to  the  administration,  how- 
ever, "Vietnamization" — a  word  It  has 
coined  to  describe  the  condition  whereby 
South  Vietnam  is  capable  of  defending 
itself  against  the  North  and  Vletcong — 
has  worked.  Vietnamization,  of  course,  Is 
exactly  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
from  the  time  we  started  sending  ad- 
visers to  South  Vietnam  in  the  late  1950's. 
Where  others  had  failed,  the  present  ad- 
ministration says  it  has  succeeded. 

Since  the  President  says  the  Vietnami- 
zation policy  is  a  success.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam 
Is  fulfilled.  The  South  Vietnamese  can 
now  successfully  defend  themselves.  If 
not  now,  then  when?  Thus,  it  follows,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  Congress 
should  establish  a  fixed  termination  date 


for  U.S.  military  activity  in  Indochina 
subject  only  to  the  return  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war  and  an  accoimting  of  our 
missing  in  action. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  Hamilton-Whalen  provisions 
and  the  proposed  amendments  fixing 
December  31,  1972.  as  the  date  when  all 
U.S.  forces  should  be  out  of  Indochina, 
subject  to  the  above-stated  conditions. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  whole  question  before  us  now  is  as 
to  the  date.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  stated  a  point 
that  had  been  overlooked,  that  this 
amendment  would  state  that  the  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  terminate 
not  later  than  December  31. 

December  31  is  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  I  think 
that  for  a  number  of  reasons  expressed 
by  Mr.  Pickle,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  other  reasons  for  which  In- 
sufficient time  exists  to  expoimd  on, 
December  31  is  far  superior  to  October 
1.  Whether  you  vote  to  retain  on  this 
section  later  or  not,  I  think  certainly  we 
should  take  December  31  as  more  prac- 
tical. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Zion)  . 
Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Inter- 
nal Security  Committee  Interviewed  a 
medical  missionary  who  had  spent  7 
years  of  his  life  trying  to  patch  up  the 
broken  bodies  of  the  victims  of  Com- 
munist terrorists  in  Laos.  He  was  inter- 
rupted in  his  testimony  two  times,  be- 
cause he  was  overcome  with  emotion  as 
he  talked  about  the  tactics  of  terror  and 
intimidation  practiced  by  the  Com- 
munists. Their  tsTJical  pattern  was  one 
of  murder.  We  are  not  talking  about  set- 
ting a  date  to  end  the  war;  we  are  talk- 
ing about  setting  a  date  to  begin  the  mas- 
sacre of  thousands  of  people  whose  only 
crime  is  that  they  do  not  want  to  live 
imder  godless  communism. 

Then  there  are  those  who  would  say 
that  if  we  set  a  date  for  surrender,  some- 
how or  other  the  Communists  are  going 
to  return  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  one  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when  a  defeated 
nation  dictated  the  terms  of  surrender. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  . 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  . 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
section  13  certainly  Is  a  very  valid  sub- 
ject for  debate,  but  let  us  focus  on  the 
pending  amendment,  the  change  of  date. 
I  believe  Chairman  Morgan  clearly  ex- 
plained the  need  for  this  change.  As  he 
pointed  out.  It  is  legislatively  impossible 
to  complete  action  on  this  bill  until  prob- 
ably some  time  near  October  1.  There- 
fore, an  October  1  date  is  completely  un- 
realistic. I  would  like  to  reiterate  a  re- 
mark made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham),  who  pointed  out 
that  many  of  those  who  spoke  against 
this  amendment  also  either  voted  against 
the  Hamilton-Whalen  provision  in  com- 
mittee or  intend  to  vote  against  it  on  the 
House  floor  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  know 


whether  to  be  amused  or  provoked  by 
their  reasoning  when  they  argue  that  the 
Whalen  amendment  seeks  to  extend  the 
war  3  months.  I  simply  would  point  out 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  in  combat 
since  1961.  We  have  been  at  the  peace 
table  in  Paris  for  more  than  4  years,  and 
we  have  not,  through  negotiations, 
achieved  peace.  So  to  put  the  blame  on 
Whalen  for  3  additional  months  of  war, 
I  think  is  certainly  ridiculous  to  say  the 
least. 

Section  13  represents  a  new  approach. 
A  new  approach,  a  new  condition  for 
settlement.  In  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg), 
"Let  us  try  it." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  Morgan)  to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  date  of  Oc- 
tober 1  is  impossible.  The  Senate  will  not 
complete  action  on  this  legislation  in  the 
'6  remaining  weeks  after  we  return  on 
September  5.  Anybody  who  Is  interested 
in  a  realistic  date  will  support  the 
Eunendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Whalen), 

On  March  31,  1971,  a  Democratic 
caucus  directed  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  work  for  ending  the 
U.S.  war  In  Indochina  and  bring  about 
a  release  of  aU  prisoners  of  war  at  a 
time  certain  during  the  92d  Congress. 
December  31  Is  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  new  Congress  will  be  convening 
on  January  3.  The  dates  are  very  close. 
I  think  those  Members  who  attended 
the  caucus  on  May  9, 1971,  and  supported 
that  resolution  by  a  vote  of  138  to  62 
realize  this  Is  going  to  be  the  last  time 
to  vote  on  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
within  the  92d  Congress.  I  hope  they 
stand  up  here  today  and  support  the 
Whalen  simendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  "noes" 
appeared  to  have  It. 

TELLEB  VOTE   WITH  CIXBKS 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
manl  tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chair  appointed  as  tellers  Messrs. 
Whalen,  Hays,  PRELXNomnrsEN,  and 
Fraser 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  109,  noes 
304,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  315| 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 109 


Abourezk 
Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bergland 
Uiu^jbam 


Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Curlln 

Danielson 

Donohue 


Dow 

Downing 
du  Pont 
Dwyer 
EUberg 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Galiflauakls 
Glaimo 
Gonzales 
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Grasso 
G:    y 

¥  :\' r^'-m 
Hiimllton 

lijnsea.  Wash. 

f'elnz 

Hicks.  Wash. 
Karth 
Knstenmeler 

L.n!!.  McJ. 
MiCulloch 

M"Kay 

McKlnney 

Macdonald, 

Mas. 
?TT'Iary 
Mann 
Mmhls.  Ga. 
Mavne 
Maz.-oll 
Meeds 


Ab^rnethy 
/>bzi'. :; 
AiiJabbo 
Alexander 
.'  nder'^on.  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 

A'K'.  .-V  s. 
X   Duk. 

Archer 

j»rfnls 

Ashbrook 

.''•ri'^.-Jll 

n  diiio 

I<alcpr 

I;lrhor 

Bell 

P"nno*t 

Eevlil  . 

Blackburn 

I  !:imon 
F;.  IMns 
Fow 
r.rr.sco 
riruy 
Trlnkley 
Eroc'.:s 
Broomfleld 
Br  It  :man 
Brown,  Mich. 
F.-i  -vn.  Ohio 
Br^vhlU.  N.C. 
Br  ivhlll,  Va. 
Buchpnan 
F.':r'-:.'.  Fl.i. 

Bfirllson.  Mo. 
Evrne.  Pa. 
P-  rn-s.  W1.5. 
Bvr  n 

Caffcry 
CTnip 
C  -!s.n 
Carney 
C  -I'-r 
Casey.  Tex. 
C  •  ip'-'jerg 
Cel'er 

Ch  iinbTlaln 
Chappell 
Ch.si.  Im 
Clnncy 
C'prk 
ClnuRen, 
D  n  H. 
C!nv.-3cn,  Del 

Cleveland 
CC'llior 
Collins,  ni. 
Colmer 
C  irr.ble 
Coriover 
C  nt" 
Conyers 
C  )U2hlln 
Crane 
L    ;itM.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
cle  la  Gaj7a 
Oelaney 


Mik\a 

Monagan 

Mo'!»nn 

Mosber 

Murphy.  111. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

ONeill 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Fiie 

r".\.-yer,  N.C. 

Prvor.  Ark. 

Reld 

Reu33 

Robison.  N.Y. 

Roncallo 

Rostenkowskl 

Hoy 

S;irb;ine8 

S-hwengel 

Sclberlinec 

NOES— 304 

©  ::  -.I'jt.-k 
TVllTims 
Deaholm 
Dennis 

b'  111 

Derwlnskl 

r)»vine 
Dickinson 


Dln-^c'.l 

Dorn 

Drlnan 

D.  likl 

Duncan 

F.'khnrdt 
rdwarc's.  .Ah;. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Krlenborn 
F»cti 

Eshleman 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fln'dley 

Flaher 

Flowers 

Foley 

F' jr.i,  Gerald  R. 

Porsythe 

F:  ;  m.iln 

■=""l!n~huyscn 

Frev 

Fulton 

r.;q;i:i 

Garmatz 
Giyclos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
O 'Idv.-ntpr 
GofcHlnc 
Green,  Oreg. 
Grr?:i.  Pa. 
GriTin 
OrlT'hs 
Gross 
Tover 
Gubser 
C-Kle 
Ifalev 
Hall 

Ilnmmer- 
schmldt 
Ff^nlpy 

H.nn'^pn.  Idaho 
Harrinirton 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastlni^s 
H.iwklns 
Havs 

".      •    •   W   Vzi. 
Hpck>r.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
IleiKlorson 
Hirks.  Mass. 
Hlllls 

fSf?nn 
oIlHeld 
orton 
Hosmer 
^*-^II -wpr-l 
Hull 
TT'intiate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


S-Tilth,  lowli 
S;iiit'.-i.N.y. 
Snyder 
Stanton, 

J..mes  V. 
.^.  r.lvAu 

Symington 
Taylor 
Tho.v.pson,  N.J. 

•:.  oil 

V.n  D?crliii 
Vander  Jagt  ■ 
Whalen 

White 

Wl-.l'churst 
W!I->r,n. 

Chjirles  H. 
Wolff 

Wrirlit 

Yr.tes 

V'trcn 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


J'  hnvn,  Calif. 
Johnion.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
J'  lu-s.  ^'.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Keating 

Keith 

Klncx 

Kluciynski 
Koch 
:  yl:'  nclcll 
Kyi 
!'■  r  jS 
Landgrebe 
'-•  Minim 
Latta 
Ley;4ett 
L.^iil 
Link 
I,!  .yd 
Lujan 
Mi-riory 
McCloskey 
MClre 
McColUster 
McEwen 

M.-7:.-l 

M-X-vttt 

Madden 

Mah,<n 

Mailllard 

M.irtin 

Mathl.is.  Calif. 

Matsiinaga 

Melcher 

Michel 

M.Iler.  OlUo 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mill--.  Md. 

Mlnlsh  », 

Mink  ■•-. 

Mlnshall 

Mifh^l 

Mizell 

M  llMhpn 

M  nt^'-iery 

Moorhen  d 

M.-ss 

M'Trh; 

Myers 

Nei^en 

''''■'ara 

OKonskl 

P  f.-.un 

Prtten 

Pepper 

".""•-i:iis 

Fevser 

Plrnle 

Po.T-f 

Podell 

p  n 

Powell 

Price.  U' 

P'Tin^k. 

Purcell 

Q   te 

Qulllen 

F.  iilsback 

R.-indall 

Rr'.n;el 

Rhodes 

P.le-le 

Roberts 


,  N.Y. 


Kuoiaicn,  \i 

Korliri:) 

Roe 

Rogprs 

Roouey.  Pa. 

Rosei.tlial 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Koybal 

r  •mif'ls 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St  Germnln-i 

Sandmnn 

Satterflsld 

Saylor 

S^herle 

S-heuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 


Davis.  Ga. 

Doi#tiy 

Edmondson 

FWit 

Gra  lather 

Hagan 

Hebert 


Shriver 
■■^'k-.'s 
Sisk 
Sk  L  bitz 
•  Slack 
.Saith.  Calif. 
Srence 
Springer 
S. aggers 
.Si  inton, 

'  William 
Steed 
SiL-ele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
S  '.-  -^r.  Wis. 
Stephens 
St  jkes 
Stratton 
'■■i-.tblcfleld 
Stuckey 
'lalrott 
It:.  :,\Ki.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson,  Ga. 

NOT  VOTING— 20 


Thomsoxi,  Wis. 


UUman 

Vmiik 

Veysey 

VUorito 

Wasr^onner 

Waluie 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whallev 

Whltten 

V.  ..;uaU 

Wiggins 

V.'i'liams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

■'.  'dler 

Wylle 

V.  vman 

Youn^,  Fla. 

"i'ouni;,  Tex. 

Zion 


Lcnnon 
Lon;;.  La. 
.McC'ormack 
McDonald, 

Mirh. 
M-MillfU 


Nichols 
Pas-.nian 

i     11.7 

Price.  Tex. 

Rarick 

1'  .  ,ney.  N.Y. 


Miller,  Calif.       Tiernan 


So  the  amendment  was  re.iected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BY    MR.    BOLLtNC 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bollino:  On 
page  10,  beginning  with  line  14.  strike  out 
secilon  13  of  the  bill  and  renumber  the  fol- 
lowing section  accordingly. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  vcr>'  rarefully  to  all  the  debate 
on  this  bill,  and  I  find  it  a  terribly  pain- 
ful rxnerir'nce  to  listen  to  such  a  debate. 
Not  that  I  have  any  critioism  for  any- 
body who  has  spoken  or  who  will  speak, 
becau.se  I  know  that  in  truth  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Plouse  very  strongly  feels  his 
position.  I  think  this  is  an  i.ssue  on  which 
there  are  no  politicians.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  I  sm  not  aware  that  there  are 
political  overtones  in  the  discussion — 
that  is  inevitable,  that  is  what  we  are,  we 
are  a  political  body.  Nor  am  I  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  what  we  say  and  what 
we  do  here  Si  heard  in  places  other  than 
In  this  Chamber.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  thing  is  clear,  regardless  of  whether 
we  are  Democrats  or  Republicans,  re- 
gardless of  how  we  see  it,  regardle.=s  of 
whether  we  were  hawks,  or  called  our- 
selves doves,  or  called  ourselves  chicken 
hav.ks  or  dawks,  or  whatever — there  is 
virtually  no  one  in  this  Chamber  who  is 
not  for  getting  the  war  over. 

I  would  not  do  what  for  me  is  very 
unusual,  and  that  is  inject  myself  into 
the  consideration  of  a  matter  of  foreign 
affairs  and  defense,  unless  I  felt  very 
strongly  that  in  some  way  many  of  us 
misf.ed  a  fur.damontal  point. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the 
author  of  the  provision  that  I  seek  to 
strike  out.  I  know  he  feels  very  strongly 
that  this  will  assi.st  in  bringing  the  war 
to  an  end.  But  somehow  all  of  us.  I  think. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  as  well,  miss 
the  point.  We  have  a  government  of  di- 
vided powers.  The  American  people  made 
a  decision,  which  I  fought  and  of  which  I 
disapproved,  a  long  time  ago — they  de- 
cided who  was  going  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  for  4  years.  The  pres- 


ent President  is  going  to  be  President  un- 
til January  20. 

The  present  President  is  going  to  be 
President  until  the  20th  of  January,  and 
the  present  President  has  made  it  abso- 
lutely crystal  clear  that  he  does  not  and 
will  not  accept  as  limitations  on  the  bar- 
gaining powers  of  his  emissaries  provi- 
sions as  narrow  as  those  in  section  13  of 
this  bUl. 

The  President  has  made  it  so  clear— 
and  I  have  no  line  to  the  White  House- 
that  it  is  possible  to  say  as  a  Democrat 
that  it  makes  no  sense  to  contend  to  the 
American  people  that  this  provision,  if 
passed  by  this  House  and  even  by  the 
Senate,  will  become  law. 

It  is  a  real  provision.  If  it  is  constitu- 
tional, it  will  be  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
will  be  binding  if  it  is  constitutional.  It 
is  a  very  important  provision. 

But  I  have  watched  Mr.  Nixon  as  long 
as  most  people,  and  Mr.  Nixon  has  made 
it  unequivocally  clear  as  to  the  limits  to 
which  he  will  go  to  obtain  a  settlement— 
and  that  is  his  business  and  his  right, 
and  he  has  a  power  that  nobody  has 
mentioned  here— that  makes  this  exer- 
cise significant  but  by  no  means  final. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  every- 
body forgets  a  very  simple  fact.  The 
President  is  the  Executive,  but  he  also  has 
the  single  most  powerful  Ic-^islative  power 
of  (he  country.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  dis- 
approve a  piece  of  legislation  and  the  re- 
quirement for  passage  is  raised  from  a 
majority  of  one  more  than  half  to  one 
of  2  to  1.  There  is  not  a  person  who  seri- 
ously believes  that  there  is  a  2-to-l 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  even  in  the  Senate  for  a  limitation  on 
the  teiTns  of  negotiation  with  which  the 
President  lolally  disagrees. 

So  in  good  faith,  the  proponents  of  this 
provision  in  the  bill  are  saying  at  the 
same  time  it  is  both  more  and  less  than 
it  is. 

It  cannot,  in  logic,  ever  be  allowed  to 
become  efTective  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  submit  that  it  is  a  cruelty 
to  the  American  people  to  pretend  other- 
wise. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many 
people  who  honestly  believe  that  this  is 
a  valid  political  i.ssue  in  tiieir  districts. 

While  I  would  like  to  believe  that  we 
could  eliminate  politics  from  all  things 
that  affect  anything  beyond  our  borders, 
I  have  teen  here  too  long  to  believe  that 
that  can  happen.  But  it  is  \ery  easy  for 
people  to  take  a  position  that  benefits 
them  politiciilly  and  th.xt  coincides  with 
the  m:;joiity  viiws  in  their  district  with- 
out doing  something  that  i'-.  rea'.lv  mcan- 
iiTTle;.?.  and  at  the  same  time  potentially 
detructivc.  Our  people  yearn  for  peace, 
and  they  have  been  too  of. en  told  by 
some  that  they  cc.uld  help  them  achieve 
peace  when  in  fact  they  could  not. 

I  say  under  a  government  of  divided 
powers,  there  is  no  way  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  for  the  Congress  to  make  the 
President  accept  terms  that  he  f  nds  un- 
desirable. Furthermore,  I  say  that  this 
President  is  the  only  President  there  Is 
until  January  20.  All  of  that  is  obvious. 
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All  of  that  is  true,  and  if  a  Member 
wishes  to  support  section  13,  he  should 
vote  for  it  with  the  iuli  realization  that 
it  is  not  what  som3  have  said  in  this 
de'oate  it  is. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Has  the  gentleman 
ever  voted  for  legislation  here  in  this 
body  that  he  expected  or  anticipated  the 
President  would  veto? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  have  done  it  on  many 
occasions.  But  I  voted  with  a  lull  aware- 
ness that  I  was  seeking  only  to  bring 
pressure.  That  is  the  desire  of  those  who 
have  been  saying  that  this  would  have  a 
certain  effect.  That  is  a  different  thing. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
majority  in  this  institution  who  want  to 
use  this  limitation  on  the  President's 
powers  to  bargain  to  achieve  peace  as 
a  method  merely  of  bringing  pressure. 

I  have  voted  sometimes  with  only  six 
or  eight  or  10  other  Members  as  a  pro- 
test. I  am  not  speaking  to  those  who 
wish  to  protest;  I  am  speaking  to  those 
who  wish  to  do  something.  You  cannot 
speed  the  achievement  of  the  peace. 
There  is  only  one  person  who  can  achieve 
that  peace,  who  can  negotiate  a  peace 
between  now  and  the  20th  of  January, 
and  that  is  the  point.  The  only  person 
who  can  negotiate  the  peace  before  the 
20th  of  January  is  the  man  whom  the 
American  people  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  more  than  3V2  years  ago. 

So  trying  to  put  limitations  on  the 
President  that  he  cannot  accept  is  an 
entirely  negative  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  OFFEBED  BY  BIB.  WTMAN 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtman:  On 
page  10,  in  line  22,  insert  "prior"  immediately 
before  "release". 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  parliamentary  situation.  I 
understand  it  is  essential  for  m.e  to  offer 
it  at  this  time  in  order  to  have  it  before 
the  House  before  we  vote  on  Mr.  Boi- 
ling's motion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  over  the  years, 
particularly  the  last  few  months,  the 
history  of  the  Maasfield  amendment, 
and  of  "end-the-war"  amendments  gen- 
erally has  been  that  it  has  not  been  clear 
that  there  shall  be  a  condition  precedent 
that  we  have  our  prisoners,  the  Amer- 
icans held  captive  in  North  Vietnam,  in 
our  hands  and  returned,  before  provi- 
sions such  as  those  in  the  bill  before  us 
are  to  take  effect.  The  language  of  the 
present  section  is  vague.  All  my  amend- 
ment does  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
cutoff  requirements  in  the  bill  will  not 
take  effect  unless  the  Americans  held 
prisoner  are  first  returned.  More  im- 
portantly, I  think  it  should  be  clear  to 
this  body,  and  to  all  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  that  unless  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  should  this  provision  in  this 
bill  become  law,  those  who  vote  for  it 
will  be  voting  for  a  cutoff  in  Southeast 


Asia  T\'ithout  the  prior  return  of  our  pri- 
soners of  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
vill  be  adopted  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri'e 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  strike 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  1  want  to  expref;s 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.:0uri  for  his  generous  assessment  of 
the  motives  of  members  of  this  commi'^- 
tee.  It  seems  to  me  those  were  words  that 
needed  to  be  said,  and  I  p.piireciate 
them. 

In  his  usual  manner,  very  forcefully 
and  eloquently,  he  has  made  the  argu- 
ment that  only  the  President  can  nego- 
tiate an  end  to  this  Vvar.  Seciion  13  of 
this  bill  recosnizes  that  fact.  It  does  not 
bind  or  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  in 
negotiations.  It  leaves  to  the  President 
the  responsibility  for  negotiatinn;  an  end 
to  the  war.  Section  13  only  informs  the 
President  of  the  conditions  which  the 
Congress,  if  this  section  is  enacted, 
deems  esi,ential  as  prior  conditions  for 
the  w-ithdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Indochina. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  de- 
scribes these  conditions  as  narrow,  but 
they  are  not  narrow  conditions  at  all. 
They  are  conditions  I  am  sure  thct  every 
person  in  this  Chamber  would  support 
and  would  like  to  see  achieved:  The  safe 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  the  re- 
turn cf  the  prisoners,  nnd  the  account- 
ing for  those  missing  in  action.  Section 
13  does  not  set  anv  order  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  conditions  and  it  leaves  to 
the  President  how-  these  conditions  are 
to  be  achieved. 

This  section  does,  however,  and  here 
we  differ  from  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  call  upon  the  Congress  to  play 
an  important  role  in  extricating  our 
troops  from  South  Vietnam.  I  think  that 
it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  speak  on 
this  matter.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we 
have  only  one  President,  but  the  thing 
that  concerns  me  is  that  several  Presi- 
dents now  have  seen  us  involved  in  Indo- 
china and  they  have  been  unable  to  ex- 
tricate us  from  that  imhappy  land.  It  is 
time  for  the  Congress  to  play  a  role  in 
trying  to  extricate  American  troops  from 
Indochina. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  also  argued  that 
section  13  w-ill  prolong  the  war,  but  the 
overriding  fact  is  that  the  war  under 
present  policies,  and  under  policies  of  the 
preceding  administration  as  well,  has 
continued  and  continues.  It  is  time  to 
take  a  new  approach.  That  is  what  sec- 
tion 13  seeks  to  do. 

Let  me  address  just  a  few  comments 
to  the  really  fundamental  issue  between 
those  who  support  section  13  and  those 
who  support  the  President.  Section  13 
does  not  call  for  an  internationally  su- 
pervised cease-fire,  as  the  President  has 
proposed.  It  does  not  call  for  it  because, 
in  my  judgment  at  least,  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  cease-fire  caiuiot  be 
achieved,  and  if  it  stays  in  as  a  condition 
of  negotiations,  then  the  war  will  go  on 
indefinitely. 

North  Vietnam  has  repeatedly  rejected 
a  general  cease-fire  with  international 
supervision  because  they  consider  it 
tantamount  to  losing  the  war.  Secretary 


Rogers  in  his  testimony  before  the  House 
on  this  issue  said  that  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  progress  made  in  the 
negotiations  on  a  general  cease-fire.  And 
he  said  more.  He  said  they  had  not  even 
begun  to  discuss  the  details  of  a  cease- 
fire. A  cease-fire  is  highly  unlikely,  and 
an  internationally  supervised  cease-fire 
is  higlily  imlikely  given  the  past  history 
of  negotiations. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  and  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  accomplish  because  it 
raises  many  difficult  questions.  A  general 
cease-fire  gives  Saigon  the  right  of  veto 
on  American  troop  withdrawal.  It  is  obvi- 
ously not  in  the  interest  of  the  Saigon 
Government  for  all  American  troops  to 
withdraw,  because  when  that  happens 
President  Thieu's  power  is  jeopardized. 
A  general  cease-fire  certainly  is  not  nec- 
essary in  my  view  to  achieve  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  overriding  national  ob- 
jectives of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  retain  section  13  and 
to  vote  down  the  amendment  to  strike. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  as 
a  legislative  body  we  must  always  con- 
sider whether  what  we  are  doing  is  sim- 
ply an  empty  and  useless  expres.sion.  or 
whether  there  is  some  genuine  hope  of 
re;  lii^iiig  our  objective. 

We  will  adjourn  this  House  for  3  v  ecks 
on  August  18.  We  will  come  back  the  day 
r.fler  Labor  Day.  September  5.  The  other 
body  has  already  killed  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  There  is  no  chanct  whatsover  of 
this  section,  as  now  constituted,  ever  be- 
coming law.  It  just  cannot  happen.  There 
is  no  time  for  this  bill  to  reach  the  Exec- 
u*ive  before  October  1. 

I  voted,  along  with  the  Speaker,  a 
moment  ago,  for  the  December  31  cutoff 
date  with  the  other  language  in  section 
13.  I  voted  that  way  because  the  mem- 
bers of  my  Democratic  caucus  voted  early 
in  this  Congress  as  I  did,  for  legislation 
intended  to  end  U.S.  involvemeiu  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  end  of  this  present  Congress. 
We  sought  legislation  which  would  be 
meaningful,  more  than  an  emjDty  gesture. 
I  had  every  intention  today  of  voting  for 
this  provision  with  a  December  31  cutoff 
date,  and  I  would  have  voted  for  it. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  no'.v 
to  do  something  which  I  con-ider  a  vain 
and  useless  thing  and  which  could  be 
misinterpreted  all  over  the  world. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  arguments 
here.  I  have  profound  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue.  I  have  never  tried  to  classiiy 
my.«elf  as  a  hawk  or  a  dove  or  any  of 
these  words  people  conjure  up.  I  have 
sought  to  do  what  I  thought  was  best  for 
my  country,  which  I  believe  is  time  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

I  believe  the  thing  for  us  to  do  now 
is  to  support  the  motion  before  us.  The 
chairman  (Mr.  Morgan)  himself  says 
that  the  withdrawal  deadline  provision 
cannot  come  to  pass  in  the  manner  in- 
tended by  his  committee.  It  would  be  a 
poor  reflection  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  us  to  enact 
an  ineffectual  provision  today. 

It  is  also  true,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  ^Mr.  Bolling) 
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said  that  there  are  very  great  complexi- 
ties involved  here  involving  the  respon- 
sibilities and  prerogatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent, whomever  he  may  be. 

Another  reason  why  I  voted  for  the 
December  31  date  was  I  felt  it  tended  to 
move  the  issue  beyond  the  presidential 
election,  and  therefore  out  of  partisan 
electoral  politics. 

Only  recently  I  had  the  experience, 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  of  talking  for  many 
hours  with  Chou  En-lal,  Premier  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  other 
Chinese  leaders.  While  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  reveal  some  of  the  things  that  were 
said,  I  can  say  that  there  is  great  appre- 
hension over  the  growing  Soviet  military 
influence  and  intentions  in  the  world, 
particularly  in  areas  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
believe  this  is  a  part  of  the  difficulty  In 
negotiating  the  end  of  this  conflict. 

So  here  we  are  this  afternoon  about 
to  vote  on  a  provision  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly become  law  even  if  passed  today.  I 
say  with  all  due  deference  and  with  all 
respect  for  my  colleagues  that  I  am  as 
dedicated  to  world  peace  and  to  the  end 
of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  as  any 
man  in  this  body.  But,  as  one  to  whom 
you  have  trusted  some  degree  of  leader- 
ship, I  cannot  in  good  conscience  do  any- 
thing other  than  to  support  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  reqiiisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  since  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  has  men- 
tioned our  recent  trip  to  mainland  China, 
I  want  to  say  in  the  presence  of  a  near 
capacity  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  as  one  of 
the  two  representatives  from  this  body 
on  this  trip,  could  not  have  been  a  finer 
representative  for  the  President  or  the 
American  people,  and  I  want  each  and 
every  one  of  you  to  know  that.  I  was 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  served  almost 
24  years  in  this  body.  I  have  listened  to 
many,  many  debates.  It  is  my  observa- 
tion after  listening  to  the  debate  pro 
and  con  this  afternoon  that  the  House 
has  acted,  in  my  judgement,  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  this  body.  The  debate 
has  been  heated;  it  has  been  without 
rsuicor.  No  one.  to  my  knowledge,  has 
challenged  the  motives  of  those  who 
might  have  a  different  opinion  from  one 
another.  I  hope  and  trust  that  during 
the  remaining  time  of  our  debate  on  this 
Important  measure  we  maintain  that 
high  degree  of  responsibility. 

The  first  year  I  came  to  this  body  was 
the  third  year  of  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  It  really  began  after  World  War 
n  in  the  term  of  President  Tnmian  at 
the  time  of  the  80th  Congress  when  the 
Republicans  were  in  the  majority  in  the 
Congress.  It  seemed  to  me  then  and  it 
seems  to  me  now  that  the  continuation 
of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people 
and  of  ijeace  throughout  the  world. 

Durinp  this  period  of  some  24  years 
we  have  had  a  Democratic  President  and 
a  Republican  Congress.  We  have  had  a 
Republican  President  and  a  Democratic 


Congress.  We  have  had  strange  combina- 
tions. We  have  a  divided  Government,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  said, 
but  somehow  in  the  main  this  bipartisan- 
ship has  stuck  together.  As  I  look  back 
over  this  history  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
has  been  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  free 
world  and  certainly  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  America's  diplomacy  during  this 
period. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  President  Tru- 
man did  his  utmost  to  solve  the  problem 
at  its  very  inception  in  Vietnam.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  President  Eisenhower 
during  his  8  years  of  office  did  the  same. 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  during  the  period  of  time 
he  served  did  his  utmost  as  he  saw  flt 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  solve  the  problems  of  Vietnam.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  President  Johnson 
did,  and  I  certainly  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent President,  President  Nixon,  is  seeking 
to  do  his  utmost  to  solve  this  complex, 
controversial,  and  almost  unbelievably 
difficult  problem. 

During  the  terms  of  those  Presidents  I 
have  mentioned  we  have  had  Democratic 
and  Republican  Congresses,  and  in  each 
case,  whether  it  was  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican, those  Congresses  tried  to  work 
with  those  Presidents  that  I  have  named. 
I  think  those  Congresses  did  their  ut- 
most, too. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
this  tradition  of  helping  a  President,  our 
President,  is  continued  in  the  futiire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  the  ar- 
giunents,  we  have  read  the  columns,  we 
have  read  the  editorials  about  the  merits 
of  the  Congress  taking  an  initiative  such 
as  in  section  13  of  this  bill. 

You  can  read  what  you  want  and  be 
convinced  by  what  you  read,  but  I  think 
there  is  one  newspaper  in  this  country 
that  has  a  complete  and  total  nonparti- 
san reputation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  speak  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  I  have  never  heard  anybody 
challenge  their  nonpartisanship,  their 
great  reputation  for  objectivity,  and  edi- 
torial honesty.  I  am  a  consistent  reader 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  be- 
cause of  its  reputation. 

I  have  in  my  hand  here  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  August  4  issue  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  it 
speaks  of  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
at  this  hour  ought  to  interject  itself  with 
some  legislative  proposal  in  an  attempt 
to  end  the  war.  And  I  repeat  what  others 
have  said:  everyone  here  in  the  House, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  seeks  that 
objective. 

But  let  me  quote  the  title  of  the  edi- 
torial and  a  few  lines  from  it,  because  I 
think  it  is  highly  appropriate  at  this 
hour. 

The  title  of  the  editorial  is,  "Don't 
Rock  The  Boat."  It  goes  on  to  say,  in 
part,  in  its  text,  and  I  quote: 

Now,  at  the  most  propitious  moment  In  the 
history  of  the  peace  talks  for  some  real 
settlement,   Congress  Is   lU-advlsed  to  rock 


the  boat  by  trying  to  recoup  the  reins  it  long 
ago  handed  over  to  the  President.  .  .  .  But 
for  the  8?Uie  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  north 
and  south,  and  for  the  prisoners  and  their 
families,  even  the  dim  possibility  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  ought  not  to  be  Jeopardized 
by  a  vote  that  could  not  In  any  case  end  the 
vrar. 

I  hope  and  trust  the  good  counsel  and 
advice  of  this  newspaper  is  followed.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  I  strongly  favor  the  Boi- 
ling amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling). 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  long 
been  an  observer  of  the  conflict  in  Indo- 
china. In  fact,  a  congressional  study  mis- 
sion, of  which  I  was  the  chairman,  was 
the  last  ever  to  visit  Hanoi.  This  was  in 
1953. 

Throughout  the  years  I  was  very  un- 
happy and  frustrated  over  the  develop- 
ments in  Vietnam.  All  of  us  have  been. 
Certainly  events  have  not  been  to  our 
liking.  Certainly,  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  that  conflict.  But  errors  are  not 
made  aright  by  compounding  them,  and 
the  House  by  approving  section  13  would 
be  making  a  grave  error. 

The  error  is  in  the  attempt  made  by 
this  provision  to  put  the  President,  his 
advisers,  and  our  representatives  at  the 
Paris  peace  talks  into  a  negotiating 
straitjacket. 

None  of  us  is  wise  enough  to  see 
whether  a  negotiated  settlement  is  in- 
deed on  the  horizon.  Many  observers  be- 
lieve that  because  the  North  Vietnamese 
attack  has  been  blunted  in  the  South  the 
laders  in  Hanoi  will  very  likely  be  more 
tractable. 

Let  us  hope  this  is  so. 

But  if  we  cannot  predict  with  confi- 
dence where  events  will  take  us  without 
section  13,  we  can  be  fairly  certain  what 
win  occur  if  section  13  passes  today. 

The  North  Vietnamese  will  surely  in- 
terpret approval  of  section  13  as  a  signal 
that  the  United  States  has  tired  of  its 
efforts  at  checking  naked  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  and  is  looking  only  for 
a  way  out. 

Any  chance  for  negotiations  which 
might  secure  a  lasting  peace  for  Indo- 
china will  be  doomed. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  right  and  indeed  the  obli- 
gation to  assert  its  responsibilities  and 
express  itself  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam— 
and  to  that  end  I  offered  compromise 
language  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

My  language  was  rejected  in  favor  of 
the  unwise  and  unworkable  provision 
which  is  before  this  body  today. 

Section  13  will  not  bring  true  negotia- 
tions since  the  concessions  it  makes  will 
give  us  nothing  to  bargain  with. 

Section  13  will  not  bring  peace,  for  it 
contemplates  that  the  killing  of  Vietna- 
mese by  Vietnamese  would  go  on  un- 
abated. 

Section  13  will  not  bring  honor,  for  in 
effect  It  provides  that  the  United  States 
will  abandon  an  ally  during  a  time  of 
great  need. 
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Section  13  will  not  bring  domestic 
tranquility,  because  our  people  will  be 
forced  to  watch  as  the  recent  bloodbath 
of  Hue  is  repeated  again  and  again 
throughout  South  Vietnam. 

What  section  13  will  give  us,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  another  political  mis  judgment  to 
fling  on  the  slag  heap  of  past  political 
misjudgments  about  Vietnam  and  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  should  be  obvious  to 
all  that  Hanoi  will  not  accept  anything 
short  of  complete  capitulation  and  liqui- 
dation of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  a  complete  takeover  of  Indo- 
china. 

In  this  regard  when  testimony  on  the 
so-called  end-of-the-war  and  termina- 
tion of  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  was 
being  heard  in  our  committee,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Clark  Clifford 
was  one  of  the  witnesses.  He  was  positive 
in  his  view  that  if  the  United  States 
would  only  follow  the  provisions  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  resolution  before 
us,  Hanoi  would  be  willing  to  end  the 
war. 

I  asked  Mr.  Clifford  whether  he  has 
any  documentary  evidence  of  Hanoi's 
sincerity  and  willingness  to  keep  their 
agreements  and  to  end  the  wa.r.  He  re- 
plied: "There  is  no  documentary  proof 
with  reference  to  this: 

He  further  said: 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  it  is  my 
belief,  based  upon  my  experience,  that  this 
proposition  here  is  sufficiently  desirable  to 
Hanoi  that  we  could  make  an  agreement  with 
them. 

Further,  he  said: 

Now.  it  is  my  belief  that  it  Is  sufficiently 
desirable  to  them  and  that  they  will  accept 
It,  and  stop  this  enormous  expenditure. 

Mr.  Chairman  there  was  and  is  no 
definite  proof.  No  documentary  evidence 
or  promise  was  received  from  North 
Vietnam. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  our  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Thomson)  inquired  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Clifford,  as  to 
how  his  views  differed  today  from  those 
he  held  in  1969. 

Shortly  after  he  left  the  Cabinet,  he 
was  quoted  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
Oct.  15,  1969  in  reference  to  Senator 
Goodell's  withdrawal  proposal.  Mr.  Clark 
Clifford  was  quoted  that  Senator  Good- 
ell's proposal  to  withdraw  all  American 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  by  December 
1,  1970,  "is  both  unrealistic  and  imprac- 
tical and  would  result  in  a  blood  bath  in 
that  country.  He  said  that  Goodell's  plan 
would  result  in  the  collapse  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  collapse  of  the  government 
in  that  country.  The  resulting  blood  bath, 
he  said,  would  be  on  our  conscience  for  a 
long  period  of  time." 

I  submit  nothing  has  changed  in  Viet- 
nam, only  Clark  Clifford  has  changed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Bolling  and  urge  that 
the  committee  strike  sec.  13.  Such  action 
by  this  body  will  certainly  be  noted  by 
the  Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi.  Then, 
perhaps,  meaningful  negotiations  will 
begin  in  Paris.  Only  then  will  the  war 
end  and  followed  by  lasting  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

Mr.   MAILLIARD.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 


move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  prolong 
this  debate,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  want  to  speak.  I  want  to 
express  my  views  which  are  very  strongly 
in  support  of  the  statements  Just  made, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  our  committee.  Also, 
I  would  like  to  address  a  few  specific 
points  which  I  think  have  been  pretty 
muddled  up. 

This  so-called  end-the-war  provi- 
sion, I  believe,  as  others  have  expressed, 
simply  cannot  achieve  the  purpose  for 
which  its  proponents  have  been  making 
a  case  here  this  afternoon.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
conditions  can  be  met,  and  that,  there- 
fore, will  end  the  war. 

Now,  the  more  emotional  speakers  here 
a  little  earlier  were  saying,  "Stop  the 
killing;  don't  change  the  date  to  Decem- 
ber 31;  leave  it  at  October  1  and  stop 
the  killing  in  Indochina." 

Well,  the  provisions  that  are  in  this 
Hamilton  amendment  cannot  possibly 
achieve  that  result.  They  do  not  even 
provide  for  any  kind  of  real  cease-fire, 
but  just  reduce  hostilities  to  permit  us 
to  withdraw  our  troops,  so  they  leave  the 
killings  going  on  as  if  we  had  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  the  humanitarian  ob- 
jectives that  have  been  advocated  on  this 
floor  by  people  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment. 

It  could  not  stop  the  killing.  I  do  not 
think  it  could  even  extricate  us  under 
these  terms,  because  I  do  not  believe 
these  terms  can  be  met.  Every  indication 
we  have  had  from  Hanoi  is  that  they 
will  not  stop  hostilities  imtil  they  are 
assured  that  the  regime  in  Saigon  has 
been  brought  down. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look,  a  little  bit  of 
a  look,  at  the  claims  that  have  been  made 
as  far  as  the  effect  of  the  amendment  is 
concerned.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri 
pointed  out  that  imder  our  Constitution 
we  have  a  divided  Government  with  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  separated  in 
the  various  branches.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  when  the  Constitution  was  be- 
ing written,  this  question  was  raised,  be- 
cause the  prior  Government  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  speclflcally 
gave  to  the  Legislature  not  only  the  p>ower 
to  make  war,  but  the  power  to  make 
peace.  If  you  will  look  at  the  proceedings 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  you 
will  find  that  this  was  discussed  and 
voted  upon  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
could  not  make  peace;  that  only  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  a  practical  matter  could  nego- 
tiate the  end  of  hostilities. 

So,  there  is  a  very  grave  constitutional 
question,  one  which  has  never  been 
settled  by  the  courts,  but  which  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  Framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution would  lead  us  to  believe  that, 
not  inadvertently  but  intentionally,  they 
did  not  grant  the  Congress  when  they 
granted  the  warmaking  power — they  did 
not  grant  specifically  the  powers  for  the 
Congress  to  negotiate  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties. 

Now  if  this  proposal  is  constitutional, 
the  notion  that  it  is  merely  advisory 
simply  is  not  borne  out  by  the  language. 


The  language  uses  the  word  "shall."  If  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land  it  is  not  a 
sense  of  Congress  provision.  So  if  it  Is 
signed  by  the  President,  which  I  think 
is,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  not  very  probable,  it  would 
become  the  law  of  the  land.  If  it  is  in  fact 
constitutional  it  would  be  binding  on  the 
President  in  its  detailed  provisions.  He 
would  be  locked  into  doing  exactly  what 
is  in  this  provision  regardless  of  what 
other  opportunities  he  had  to  negotiate 
a  satisfactory  end  to  the  war. 

So  I  think  some  of  these  things  that 
are  being  said  so  lightly,  including  those 
by  the  author  of  the  amendment  that, 
well,  this  is  just  giving  the  President 
guidance,  I  think  those  of  you  who  are 
lawyers  at  least  will  look  at  the  language 
and  come  to  know  if  it  becomes  adopted 
and  if  it  is  constitutional  it  becomes  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
Americans  want  the  conflict  in  Indo- 
china ended  on  a  responsible  basis  that 
will  bring  about  the  return  of  all  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war,  while  bringing 
peace  to  Indcxhina  in  a  way  that  will  not 
encourage  Communist  aggression  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  so-called  end  the  war  provision 
will  not  contribute  to  that  responsible 
goal.  It  is  politically  deceptive.  Its  cease- 
flre  proposal  is  not  in  fact  a  cease-fire. 
It  is  at  best  a  temporary  truce  between 
Communist  forces  and  American  forces 
to  cover  our  withdrawal.  The  cease  fire 
proposal  Is  not  unsimilar  to  the  so-called 
cease-fire  between  the  United  States  and 
NLF  forces  proposed  in  point  1  of  the 
NLF's  July  1,  1971,  seven  points. 

I  believe  that  most  Americans  want 
the  return  of  all  American  prisoners,  an 
accoimting  of  all  missing  in  action,  and 
an  end  to  the  conflict.  A  genuine  peace  in 
Indochina  is  not  for  most  Americans  a 
political  or  partisan  Issue,  even  in  an 
election  year. 

Without  effective  international  super- 
vision. North  Vietnam  would  be  free  to 
continue  its  Invasion  of  neighboring 
countries  and  endanger  the  lives  of  those 
friends  and  allies  with  whom  we  have 
been  associated  in  stopping  aggression. 
They  deserve  the  opportunity  to  build 
their  future  in  peace.  The  President  is 
trs^ing  to  bring  about  an  honorable  and 
lasting  peace  in  keeping  with  the  desires 
of  most  Americans. 

This  provision,  coming  at  a  time  when 
he  is  conducting  delicate  negotiations 
through  public  and  private  channels, 
would  undercut  his  efforts  to  end  the 
war  on  a  responsible  basis  so  as  to  stop 
the  conflict  and  bring  all  of  our  boys 
home. 

Some  months  ago,  the  Demcxiratic 
caucus  instructed  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  to  report  out  a 
bill  that  would  set  a  date  terminating 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  and  over 
Indochina,  subject  only  to  obtaining  the 
release  of  our  POW's  and  all  available 
information  on  those  missing  in  action. 

This  directive  w£is  rammed  through 
the  Democratic  caucus  at  a  time  when 
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the  North  Vietnamese  offensive  was 
penetrating  South  Vietnam  at  many 
points. 

The  action  by  the  caucus  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  concern  over  the  precedent 
of  a  majority  of  the  majority,  which  in 
turn  is  a  minority  of  the  Congress,  using 
hish-pressurc  tnctics  in  an  attempt  to 
deny  members  of  their  party  the  right 
to  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  what 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation  and 
their  constituents. 

Subsequent  to  the  directive  of  the 
caucus,  President  Nixon  announced  the 
mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor  and  other 
North  Vietnamese  ports,  and  he  went  on 
to  the  summit  conference  in  Moscow 
wliich  was  unhampered,  and  perhaps 
strengthened,  by  this  action  in  Indochina. 
Neither  Moscow  nor  Peking  has  openly 
challenged  the  blockade  and  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  has  rallied  to 
the  President's  support.  On  the  military 
front.  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  re- 
claiming much  of  their  territory  taken 
during  the  North  Vietnamese  invasion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  so-called  end- 
the-.var  amendment  s^hould  also  be 
ciitici/ed  on  one  other  point,  and  that 
i  the  careless  phraseology  which  is  ."-ur- 
pn.-.ing  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of 
tune  tlie  authors  had  to  prepare  it.  At 
the  risk  of  hurting  the  feeUngs  of  the 
proponents  of  this  provision,  I  would  sug- 
Sicst  that,  if  sustained,  it  would  be  as 
damaging  to  the  cause  of  lasting  peace 
as  were  Jane  Fonda's  statements  in 
Hanoi. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  amendment 
to  strike  this  negative  language  from  the 
bill. 

.>;.-.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  remiss  as  a  Member  of  Con£;re.ss  if  I 
d:d  not  take  the  floor  today  to  speak 
jifiainst  this  amendment,  in  view  of  the 
tact  that  I  have  been  in  this  well  so 
many  times  in  the  last  5  years  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  war.  Each  time  I  have  taken 
this  floor  I  have  always  said  that  I  got 
up  here  in  a  nonpolitical  manner.  When 
a  man  casts  his  vote  today,  he  should 
vote  with  his  heart  and  with  his  con- 
science and  with  his  mind,  what  bethinks 
is  right  for  the  country.  There  is  no  po- 
litical issue  on  either  side. 

I  heard  our  great  majority  leader  get 
up  here  today — and  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  him,  and  I  know  he  was 
speaking  as  an  individual — to  tell  us  how 
he  felt  on  this  amendment  and  explain 
the  technicality  of  the  amendment.  I 
heard  our  minority  leader  speak,  and  I 
know  he  expresses  his  views  exactly  the 
same  way. 

For  18  years  I  have  sat  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  next  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  i  Mr.  Bolling  i  .  There  is  nobody 
in  this  Congress  for  whom  I  have  more 
respect,  for  his  knowledge,  ability,  vision, 
and  the  courage  he  always  portrays.  But 
the  amendment  as  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  iMr.  Bolling  >  is 
stating  that  Congress  has  no  role  to  play 
in  determining  American  foreign  policy. 
The  Constitution  says  that  Congress  has 
the  right  to  declare  war.  This  amend- 
ment makes  clear  that  Congress  has  no 
right,  has  no  stake  In  ending  the  war  in 
^7  Indochina. 

But  I  say  this.  If  Congress  does  have 


a  role  in  declaiing  a  war,  it  does  have  a 
role  in  ending  the  war. 

Do  we  play  a  part  in  foreign  policy? 
We  set  no  foreign  policy,  but  believe  me, 
we  play  a  part.  I  remember  taking  this 
well  and  I  remember  the  debates  in  this 
Congress  when  our  troops  were  entering 
Laos.  I  honestly  believe  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  debate  and  the  colloquy 
on  the  flcor  of  this  Congress,  we  would 
have  been  all  the  way  across  Laos.  Then, 
Laos  would  have  been  directly  involved 
in  this  wi;r.  1  can  remember  aI.so  the  in- 
vasion into  Cambodia  and  how  upset 
America  was  about  it.  I  can  remember 
well,  with  others,  taking  the  floor  on  that 
isoue.  We  drew  back  from  Cambodia  be- 
cause we  did  not  want  to  spread  our 
forcer,  throughout  all  of  Indochina. 

Did  we  set  a  policy?  No,  we  did  not  set 
a  policy.  But  we  helped  the  administra- 
tion administer  a  policy  because  we  told 
them  what  the  tnae  feeling  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  was. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
those  of  us  in  the  minority — and  I  can 
read  this  Cony;re£s.  it  is  one  of  my  duties 
as  majority  whip  to  be  able  to  read  this 
Congi-e.ss — will  not  prevail.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  the  Boiling  amendment  can  be 
defeated  today. 

What  is  the  situation  over  there  now? 
As  I  understand  it,  we  have  33.000  troops, 
and  1,000  of  them  in  active  service.  I 
honestly  believe  they  vviil  be  out  of  there 
by  November  1. 1  hope  and  pray  that  they 
are  out  of  there  by  No\'eraber  1.  But 
today,  it  is  a  different  war.  The  Army 
does  not  tell  us  truthfully  what  is  going 
on.  The  dikes  that  are  stinack  are  not  hit 
by  Army  planes.  The  war  is  run  by  the 
Navy  now.  It  is  a  -vhole  new  ball  ga.me. 

Do  we  sec  foreign  policy?  No,  we  do  not 
set  foreign  policy.  But  wc  are  the  voice 
of  the  gra.siroots.  the  voice  of  tfie  people 
of  America,  and  the  people  of  America 
are  fed  up  with  tliis  war.  They  want  us 
out  of  there.  They  want  us  to  spend  the 
money  on  the  priorities  that  will  get 
America  rolling  again.  That  is  what  this 
is  all  about. 

I  admire  the  courage  of  all  those  who 
speak  on  either  side  of  this  issue  today. 
The  colloquy  is  good  for  the  American 
public. 

The  Morgan-Hamilton  provision,  re- 
gardless of  what  may  possibly  happen 
and  though  it  may  never  be  enacted  into 
law,  I  believe  is  an  expression  of  how 
the  American  people  feel  about  this  war. 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  wholehearted 
support  of  striking  out  section  13.  I  be- 
lieve the  debate  on  this  bill  and  the  vari- 
ous provisions  in  It  has  been  on  a  high 
level.  I  believe  the  majority  leader  made 
a  very  courageous  and  forthright  state- 
ment when  he  declared  that  In  his  view 
it  would  be  a  vain  and  useless  thing  for 
us  to  include  section  13  in  the  bill. 

The  debate  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
problem  which  the  Committee  on  For- 
eigp  Affairs  had.  We  have  not  had  an 
easy  talk  in  agreeing  on  any  language. 
Section  13  was  included  In  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  17.  That  same  committee.  6 
weeks  earlier,  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18,  took 
a  different  position,  one  which  would  be 


.supportive  of  the  President's  offer  to  the 
North  Vietnamese,  with  a  cease-fire 
throughout  Indochina,  a  withdrawal 
within  4  months  of  their  acceptance  of 
his  conditions,  and  an  accounting  for 
these  missing  in  action  and  a  return  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

My  view  is  tliat  this  section  would  con- 
stitute ver>'  unwLse  legislation.  If  we  want 
to  act  I  beheve  we  could  act  on  the  sepa- 
rate resolution  with  regard  to  the  so- 
called  end  the  war  amendment  which 
has  come  out  of  our  committee. 

What  worries  me  is  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  this  section  might  be  ac- 
cepted. Yet  we  have  had  no  serious  dis- 
cussion about  the  significance  of  the 
language,  or  the  impact  of  acceptance  of 
the  language  by  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Hamilton)  says  that  his  provision  does 
not  tie  the  hands  of  the  President.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  gentleman 
thinks  it  would  not  tie  the  President's 
hciiids.  Quite  obviously  it  attempts  to  set 
different  conditions  for  negotiations  from 
those  the  President  has  proposed.  That 
surely  is  a  restriction,  and  a  serious  re- 
striction, on  the  President's  respon- 
sibility. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr. 
H.-vmilton)  also  said  that  it  would  be 
unlikely  the  enemy  would  accept  a  gen- 
eral cease-fire,  and  that  the  result  might 
be  a  prolongation  of  hostilities.  Has  any- 
one asked  what  would  be  the  significance 
if  the  enemy  should  decide  to  accept  an 
offer  by  Congress  that  there  be  a  partial 
cease-fire  only?  Would  this,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton) 
suggests,  reduce  the  level  of  violence?  Or 
would  it  perhaps  encourage  an  increase 
in  the  level  of  violence  against  the  South 
Vietnamese? 

This  would  be  tying  our  hands.  We 
would  be  destroying  the  possibility  of  a 
general  cease-fire  as  a  negotiating  point 
in  Paris. 

So  I  believe,  if  we  should  make  the  deci- 
sion of  accepting  section  13,  we  would  be 
moving  a  long  step  down  the  road  which 
would  be  basically  leading  nowhere. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'Neill)  in  a  very  eloquent  speech 
said  that  this  section  represents  the  voice 
of  grassroots  America.  I  cannot  see  how 
he  can  honestly  contend  that  this  rep- 
resents what  grassroots  America  is  say- 
ing. What  Americans  of  all  stripes  want 
is  for  this  war  to  end.  I  w'ould  guess  that 
there  would  be  very  few  Americans  who 
would  take  this  particular  route  to  that 
end  as  the  only  one  to  accomplish  our 
objective. 

If  we  are  to  have  meaningful  negotia- 
tions, I  would  suggest  we  should  not  set 
a  calendar  date  which  may  mean  some- 
thing to  some  people,  which  may  have  an 
impact  on  the  American  public  who  may 
feel  that  somehow  the  war  is  going  to  end 
as  of  a  certain  date,  but  which  in  fact 
may  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  settle- 
ment. And  this  is  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  get  an  end  to  hostilities. 

So  I  do  hope  that  the  majority  whip 
is  right  when  he  says  there  is  every  like- 
lihood that  the  section  wUl  be  defeated. 
I  think  it  should  be. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
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to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  recall  this  debate 
when  it  started  out,  the  language  in 
question  was  referred  to  as  illusorj',  it 
had  no  effect,  and  it  was  net  l^gal.  Now 
the  debate  has  turned  around.  The  lan- 
guage is  very  important,  it  is  serious  and 
it  has  a  binding  effect.  We  heard  that  if 
we  voted  for  one  date,  we  would  extend 
the  war,  but  we  hear  no  discussion  of 
the  fact  thrit  if  wou  do  not  vote  for  a 
date,  It  might  extend  the  war  forever.  I 
do  not  believe  either  one  of  those  argu- 
ment.«.  I  think  we  ought  to  dispense  with 
all  that  kind  of  talk  anyway. 

Wc  know  what  the  !s.<^.ue5  are.  They  are 
veiT  clear  and  simple.  Let  us  go  back  just 
one  bit. 

We  started  out  in  Vietnam  with  about 
$1  billion  a  year  to  support  an  ally.  Then 
the  Un'ted  States  put  some  men  in  and 
then  we  put  more  men  in  and  the 
Umted  State-s  became  enmeshed  in  a 
seemingly  interminable  war.  Where  was 
Congress  all  this  time?  I  will  tell  you 
w'hat  I  was  doing.  I  was  supporting  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  I  was 
supporting  my  country ;  I  was  by  acquies- 
cence or  by  actual  vote  ratifying  an  ac- 
tive war.  There  was  no  formal  declara- 
tion of  war.  We  appropriated  the  money 
and  we  ratified  the  action. 

Then  came  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution. The  Congress  with  few  dissenting 
votes  granted  the  Executive  full  power 
to  prosecute  the  war  in  language  short 
of  a  formal  declaration  of  war.  The 
President  was  supported  on  that  issue 
and  on  the  first  supplemental  for  $700 
million.  We  ratified  it  in  that  way,  and 
we  went  right  on.  The  Congress  played 
its  role.  The  Congress  then  repealed  the 
authority  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolu- 
tion. But  the  war  went  on. 

This  is  a  historic  day;  not  that  this 
issue  is  new  or  political,  because  it  is 
close  to  election.  We  know  that  is  not 
really  true.  We  have  been  debating  this 
issue  as  far  as  the  Congress  taking  a 
part  in  it  since  before  1969,  so  it  is  no 
surprise  to  anybody  that  the  Issue  Is 
here  today.  We  all  know  that. 

To  argue  otherwise  is  to  misunder- 
stand the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of 
the  American  people.  I  do  not  make  that 
mistake,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  not.  They 
are  way  ahead  of  us  on  this  issue  and 
they  have  been  for  some  time.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  issue  finally  got  to 
ths  Congress  of  the  United  States.  That 
jj  where  it  belongs.  That  is  why  some 
expression  ought  to  be  given  here. 

It  is  historic,  because  for  the  first  time 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in 
open,  prolonged  consideration  and  de- 
bate, albeit  by  a  close  vote,  finally  came 
out  with  the  language  which  is  in  this 
bill. 

And  it  may  well  be  that  it  would  be  his- 
toric for  this  House  to  take  a  position 
the  same  way. 

I  understand  full  well  that  if  this  sec- 
tion is  stricken  from  the  bill,  the  Con- 
gress, that  is,  the  House,  will  have  spoken 
and  in  that  f  eishion  will  have  participated 
In  a  different  way.  But  I  think  that  the 
debate  up  to  this  point  is  quite  clear. 

The  Hanoi  regime  is  not  about  to  ac- 
cept anything  or  at  lesist  not  the  very 
generous  terms  that  the  President  has 
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laid  down.  It  is  difficult,  for  him,  to  make 
a  change.  However,  the  Congress  can  lay 
down  a  guideline,  and  it  will  not  become 
law  imlecs  the  President  wants  to  sign 
it.  If  he  does  sign  it,  it  will  become  law 
and  he  will  bind  himself.  He  will  not  arbi- 
trarily be  bound.  We  all  know  that.  So  he 
has  complete  discretion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fascell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FASCFLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  we 
are  doing  here  if  we  adopt  the  language 
that  is  in  the  bill,  and  vote  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  <Mr.  Bolling),  who  has 
stated  the  case  quite  clearly  and  accu- 
rately as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  simply 
broadening  the  base  upon  which  the 
President  can  negotiate  if  he  wants  to. 
We,  the  House  of  Representatives,  will 
have  spoken  and  laid  the  predicate  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  President  to  take 
a  siight)y  different  cour.'-e.  The  President 
thinks,  as  I  do,  that  he  has  given  a  very 
generous  offer  and  one  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  But  we  are 
practically  at  an  impasse — and  the  war 
goes  on.  What  we  are  saying  in  this  lan- 
guage is.  "Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress, also  representing  the  people  as 
you  do,  say  that  you  can  negotiate  on  a 
different  basis  and  the  Congress  thinks 
you  should." 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  may  we  see  how  many  more  Mem- 
bers wish  to  speak  on  this  amendment 
so  that  perhaps  we  can  arrive  at  some 
time  upon  which  to  end  the  debate? 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  about  15 
Members  standing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at  6 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  men  of  sincere  conviction  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue,  and  that  is  without 
question,  but  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  express  my  personal  appreciation  for 
the  statesmanship  of  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  ranking 
majority  member  and  others  on  our 
committee,  and  the  many  other  Demo- 
crats who  will  stand  up  and  support  this 
amendment  imder  these  circumstances  in 
this  election  year. 

I  believe  they  are  doing  something  for 
their  country,  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  send  from  this 
Chamber  today  one  of  two  messages.  We 
will  either  say  we  support  the  President's 
effort  toward  peace,  the  only  President  we 
have,  the  man  whom  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)   the  author  of 


this  section,  himself,  has  said  is  the  only 
one  who  can  negotiate.  We  shall  either 
strengthen  his  hand  as  he  goes  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Communists — or  we  will 
send  out  a  message  to  the  Communists, 
"We  will  do  your  job  for  ycu,  c:nd  will 
strengthen  your  hand." 

We  clearly  face  that  choice  here  today. 
I  address  myself  next  to  the  subst;  nee 
of  the  amendment  itself  for  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hamp.=hire 
has  offered  an  amendment  which  deals 
with  one  of  the  issues,  that  of  relea.se  of 
prisoners,  but,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
submit  that  the  only  languaee  that  v.  ould 
assure  the  return  of  our  pr;.'oners  would 
be  "the  return  of  all  American  prisoners 
of  war"  as  a  condition  of  our  withdrawal. 
In  Korea  in  various  instances  the  Com- 
mimists  sfdd  they  had  released  the  pris- 
oners of  war.  but  they  never  showed  up. 
So  not  even  prior  relea.se  is  good  enough 
to  accomplish  their  full  protection. 

Second,  there  is  no  real  cease-fire  as 
has  been  mentioned,  in  this  proposal. 
This  is  a  veiy  partial  cease-fire  which 
will  not  stop  the  killing,  and  will  en- 
courage wanton  slaughter  on  the  part  of 
the  invaders  of  South  Vietnam.  Cambo- 
dia, and  Laos,  against  innocent  people  in 
the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point 
out  to  tills  committee  that  we  have  an- 
other instrument  if  we  want  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  reported  out  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  sup- 
portive of  the  President's  position,  re- 
ported by  a  slightly  larger  majority  than 
that  which  supported  section  13,  the 
so-called  Hamilton  amendment.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  need  to  add  this  bmden 
and  complication  which  may  threaten 
the  passage  of  tliis  needed  military  as- 
sistance legislation,  as  in  fact  has  been 
the  case  in  the  other  body.  We  can  deal 
with  this  issue  separately  and  fully 
through  bringing  House  Joint  Resolution 
1225  to  this  floor  for  consideration  if  we 
so  desire.  We  do  not  need  to  threaten 
passage  of  needed  legislation  by  leaving 
this  controversial  provision  within  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  urge  tliis 
committee  not  to  do  the  job  of  the  Com- 
mimist  aggressors  for  them  but  to  here 
take  a  stand  which  I  believe  will  lead 
toward  peace,  and  is  the  best  stand  to 
take  for  peace. 

The  question  here  today  is  not  an  issue 
between  those  who  are  for  and  those  who 
are  against  peace,  but  how  to  acliieve 
peace.  With  tlie  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment we  can  help  our  President  in  his 
continuing  effort  to  bring  peace  to  om* 
country.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  as  a  vote  for  peace  in  Indo- 
cliina  and  a  step  toward  peace  with  jus- 
tice in  our  time. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  will  the  gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  once  again  we  are  engaged  in 
our  seemingly  endless  quest  to  find  a 
legislative  way  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and — I  say  in  all  kindness — there 
is  reflected  here  in  this  latest  attempt  a 
bit  of  the  attitude  exhibited  by  the  pol- 
iEIcian  in  that  old  story  about  "there  go 
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the  people,  and  I  must  follow  because  I 
am  their  leader."  Or,  in  its  updated  ver- 
sion, "there  goes  our  presidential  nomi- 
nee, and  we  must  follow  because  he  is 
our  leader." 

My  own  position  on  the  American  in- 
volvement in  the  tangled  affairs  of  the 
people  of  former  Indochina  ought  to  be 
clear  by  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  least  to 
my  own  constituency.  For  I  have  been 
saying  that  such  involvement  was  a  for- 
eign polity  blimder  of  tragic  propor- 
tions— or  words  to  that  effect — for  some 
6  or  7  years  now,  with  some  of  those  early 
speeches  which  also  called  for  an  end  to 
that  involvement  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date  being  made  in  such  places  as 
American  Legion  halls  where  my  then- 
audiences  were  not  all  that  approving. 

Prior  to  that,  I  made — as  the  record 
will  show — a  nimiber  of  1 -minute 
speeches  here  in  the  House  in  the  spring 
of  1965  suggesting,  as  the  American  role 
in  Vietnam  changed  and  began  escalat- 
ing insofar  as  troops  were  concerned, 
that  our  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
ought  to  investigate  what  we  were  get- 
ting into.  I  do  not  say,  now,  that  I  would 
have  been  smart  enough  then — even  if 
we  had  had  such  hearings — to  have  op- 
posed what  was  happening,  but  at  least 
it  is  true  that  when  the  other  body  finally 
got  around  to  the  so-called  Fulbright 
hearings  a  year  later,  the  die  had  been 
cast  so  that,  ever  since,  we  have  been 
trying  to  find  a  proper  way  to  correct 
what  nearly  everyone  now  agrees  was  a 
mistake  in  policy. 

I  probably  would  have  supported  Mr. 
Nixon's  candidacy  4  years  ago  anyway, 
but  the  fact  that  he  seemed  to  offer  the 
best  chance  for  correcting  that  mistake 
gave  me  added  reason  for  doing  so.  And, 
after  his  election,  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported his  Vietnamization  policy  as  a 
practical,  if  unduly  gradual,  way  of 
beginning  that  process. 

To  be  perfectly  honest  about  it,  how- 
ever, I  had  some  early  doubts  about 
exactly  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Nixon  had 
in  mind  as  the  end  result  of  "Vietnamiza- 
tion"— and  I  expressed  those  doubts  from 
time  to  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  here  in 
the  House  and  to  my  constituents,  as  well 
as  to  the  President,  directly.  I  wished, 
among  other  things,  to  make  sure  that 
he  was  committed  on  an  irreversible 
course  to  a  policy  of  total  withdrawal  of 
an  American  presence  in  or  over  former 
Indochina — and  that  he  did  not  some- 
how harbor,  as  did  his  predecessor,  some 
sort  of  vision  of  "victory"  in  Vietnam, 
for  I  have  never  believed  that  we  could 
produce  any  such  a  result  except  at  a 
prohibitive  cost  both  to  ourselves  and  the 
supposed  beneficiaries  thereof. 

Accordingly,  as  some  here  will  recall, 
I  either  offered,  sponsored  or  voted  for 
a  number  of  earlier  legislative  attempts 
at  "ending"  the  war — attempts  which  I 
conceived  to  be  both  responsive  in  nature 
and  in  line  with  our  constitutional  role 
in  foreign  policy.  The  main  thrust  of  this 
effort  was  to  encourage.  If  in  some  small 
way  I  could,  not  only  an  "end-the-war" 
consensus  among  my  own  constituents, 
who  were  then  as  uncertain  over  what  the 
Nixon  policy  was  as  over  what  it  ought  to 
be,  but  also  a  similar  consensus  here  In 
the  Congress.  My  major  ambition  was  to 
help  guide  the  President  toward  a  nego- 


tiating position  that  would  have  enough 
attraction  to  Hanoi  to  have  some  reason- 
able chance  of  success,  for  I  repeatedly 
argued  that  this  tragic  conflict  could  only 
really  be  "ended"  through  a  political  set- 
tlement arrived  at  by  negotiations. 

Two  years  ago,  I  was  sent  to  Indochina 
by  our  then-Speaker  as  a  member  of  the 
so-called  "Select  Committee  on  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia."  A 
valuable  and  instructive  experience  this 
was,  and  one  reinforcing  my  previ- 
ous views  about  the  need  for  establishing 
a  national  policy  of  total  withdrawal  on 
an  irreversible  course,  as  well  as  leading 
me  to  believe  it  was  time  to  think  in 
terms  of  a  "date  certain"  for  ending  our 
groimd  combat  role.  Accordingly,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1970.  I  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion— House  Congressional  Resolution 
756  in  the  91st  Congress,  and  the  first  of 
its  kind,  I  believe — stating  that  it  was 
"the  sense  of  Congress"  that  U.S.  troop 
withdrawal  from  Indochina  "should 
continue  on  an  irreversible  basis,"  and 
further  stating  that  all  such  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  ground 
combat  activities  on  or  before  May  1, 
1971.  Interestingly  enough,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton), 
coauthor  of  the  language  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us.  will  recall — he  also  having  been 
a  member  of  that  select  committee — I 
urged  him  to  join  me  in  offering  that  res- 
olution, but  he  replied,  as  I  remember, 
that  he  was  not  then  ready  to  go  "that 
far." 

In  any  event,  early  in  this  Congress  I 
reintroduced  a  slightly  modified  form  of 
my  prior  resolution — it  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  462  in  this  Congress — which 
calls  also  for  troop  withdrawals  from 
Indochina  to  be  continued,  on  an  ir- 
reversible basis,  until  all  United  States 
persormel  are  withdrawn,  and  then  adds 
a  sense  of  Congress  statement  to  the 
effect  that  our  role  in  ground  combat 
should  be  terminated  by  June  1,  1971. 

That  last-mentioned  date  has,  of 
course,  come  and  gone  without  congres- 
sional action  and,  to  the  President's  cred- 
it, the  American  role  in  ground  combat 
in  Indochina  has,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, been  ended.  Besides  which  all 
troop  levels  in  South  Vietnam  have  been 
reduced  close  to  that  residual  force 
that  some  argue  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
maintain  at  least  until  there  is  some 
resolution  of  the  prisoner-of-war  issue. 

However,  it  is  also  worth  mentioning. 
I  believe,  that  I  did  offer  a  substitute 
to  the  so-called  Nedzi-Whalen  amend- 
ment to  last  year's  military  procure- 
ment bill,  when  it  was  before  this  House 
in  June  of  1971.  That  substitute,  had  it 
been  adopted,  would  have  extended  the 
Nedzi-Whalen  cutoff  date — or  dead- 
line— by  4  months,  that  is.  from  De- 
cember 31.  1971,  to  April  30.  1972.  but 
would  have  conditioned  the  application 
of  that  cutoff  date  upon  the  happen- 
ing, prior  to  April  30,  1972,  of  two  related 
events:  The  arrangement  of  a  cease-fire 
either  by  the  parties  Involved  in  the  hos- 
tilities, or  by  the  United  Nations,  or  by 
any  group  of  neutral  nations,  and  the 
consummation  of  an  agreement  between 
those  same  hostile  parties  for  the  iden- 
tification and  exchange  of  all  prisoners- 
of-war  held  by  either  side  In  former  In- 
dochina. 


I  argued  then — though  in  vain — that 
Nedzi-Whalen's  only  possible  effect  would 
be  to  end  our  own  Involvement  in  the 
war,  and  our  own  anguish.  And  I  cited 
in  support  of  that  position — as  the  Con- 
gressional Record  will  show — the  then- 
recent  comments  of  former  Senator  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  to  the  effect  that  any 
congressional  mandate  forcing  a  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  from  Vietnam  could 
well  be  coimterproductive  in  that  it 
would  Invite  chaos  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia,  and  that  such  action  would 
constitute  an  abdication  of  congressional, 
as  well  as  national,  responsibility  for  the 
combined  military,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  we  have  helped  create 
in  former  Indochina.  Specifically,  i 
quoted  former  Senator  McCarthy  as  say- 
ing: 

The  answer  Is  that  we  should  negotiate 
now! 

Since  then,  of  coiu-se,  we  have  gotten 
around — again  without  congressional  ac- 
tion— to  President  Nixon's  current  nego- 
tiating position,  which  is  simple  and 
straightforward  enough.  He  proposes,  as 
we  all  know,  a  total  withdrawal  of  all 
forces  from  Indochina  and  to  "stop  all 
acts  of  force  throughout  Indochina" — 
which  must  be  taken  .,0  mean  "in  or  over" 
Indochina — within  4  months  after  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Internationally 
supervised  cease-fire  in  Indochina.  And 
we  are  told,  by  some  observers,  that  as  a 
result  of  his  other  initiatives  Mr.  Nixon 
has  gotten  both  Russia  and  Red  China 
to  at  least  privately  encourage  Hanoi  to 
accept  such  terms. 

I  welcomed  this  Presidential  neogtiat- 
ing  position  when  he  stated  it  last  April, 
for  it  paralleled  so  closely  the  bargain- 
ing position  I  had  been  urging,  and  which 
I  thought  had  a  chance  of  success.  Un- 
fortunately, as  we  know,  Hanoi  has  not 
yet  seen  fit  to  accept  it.  and  the  sponsors 
and  supporters  of  the  language  now  be- 
fore us  argue  that  it  never  will  since 
the  kind  of  cease-fire  Mr.  Nixon  con- 
templates is  an  "unrealistic  and  unreal- 
izable" condition  of  American  with- 
drawal. 

They  may  well  be  right,  but  I  wonder 
how  they  can  be  so  sure,  and  it  is  at  least 
worthy  of  note — even  if  it  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  "coppering  his  bet"  on  the 
outcome  of  the  American  presidential 
election — that  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator, 
despite  the  absence  of  outward  signs  of 
progress,  continues  to  receive  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  negotiator.  Dr.  Kissinger,  in 
private  discussions  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  my  consistent  po- 
sition regarding  the  need  to  correct  our 
mistake  in  Vietnam — as  now  compounded 
throughout  Indochina — the  language  in 
the  "end-the-war"  amendment  now  be- 
fore us  is  very  attractive  to  me.  It  is  espe- 
cially attractive  in  that  the  "dates  cer- 
tain" which  I  previously  had  In  mind  for 
total  U.S.  withdrawal  have  come  and 
gone,  though  the  effect  of  this  language 
could  still  only  be  to  end  American  in- 
volvement in  the  war,  just  as  was  the 
case  with  prior  amendments  including 
the  one  I  have  mentioned. 

That  point  still  bothers  me  deeply.  A 
cease-fire  would  certainly  be  diflBcult  to 
arrange — as    Mr.    Hamilton    and    Mr. 
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Whalen  point  out  in  their  separate 
views — and  it  may  prove,  in  time,  to  be  as 
"unrealizable"  as  they  also  claim. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing 
to  accomplish,  if  we  could,  elsewise  we 
would  be  for  all  the  world  like  a  careless 
driver  who — after  causing  a  fatal  acci- 
dent— walks  away  from  the  scene  and 
the  casualties  he  had  left  behind,  mutter- 
ing something  like:  "Sorry  about  that!" 
I  know  that  there  is  a  point  of  view — 
and  we  have  heard  it  expressed  here 
again — that  those  casualties  will,  after 
we  thus  leave,  somehow  pick  themselves 
up,  dust  themselves  off,  and  put  every- 
thing back  together  again,  so  to  speak. 
As  the  amendment's  authors  argue: 

If  the  level  of  violence  Is  lowered,  finding 
ways  and  means  to  heal  the  wounds,  and 
make  accommodation,  would  be  enhanced. 

Perhaps.  But  that  they  also  think  the 
war.  at  least  as  between  the  people  of 
Indochina  will  go  on,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  this  same  bill  carries  authority 
for  "security  supporting  assistance"  to 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Thailand 
in  the  amount  of  $735.4  million  to  help 
them — as  the  report  states —  ".  .  .  take 
over  the  burden  of  [their]  defense."  and 
provides  authority  for  another  $269.5 
million  in  "military  assistance"  to  Cam- 
bodia and  Thailand.  Besides  which,  the 
current  disclosures  .  of  Communist  ex- 
ecutions of  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment officials  and  the  Imprisonment  of 
"Saigon  collaborators"  during  the  recent 
weeks  when  they  held  Blnhdlnh  Prov- 
ince in  South  Vietnam — ^which  disclo- 
sures do  not  seem  to  be  controverted — 
while  not  ensuring  a  "bloodbath,"  do  give 
added  reason  to  imderstand  why  Mr. 
Nixon  is  haimted  suflQclently  by  such  a 
vision  to  at  least  want  to  "stop  the  kill- 
ing" through  a  cease-fire  before  we  leave 
Indochina  altogether. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman — though  It  has  by 
no  means  been  an  easy  decision — I  have 
determined  not  to  vote  for  this  supposed 
opportiuiity  to  "end"  this  tragic  war.  Its 
authors  claim  it  will  "help"  the  Presi- 
dent to  end  the  war.  But  I  fall  to  sp«» 
how,  at  this  precise  moment,  it  can  do 
anything  other  than  hamper  him  as  he 
makes  what  may  well  be  his  last  bid  for 
peace  on  what  he  considers  appropriate 
terms.  As  the  Washington  Post  said, 
rather  surprisingly,  in  a  recent  editorial 
on  the  comparable  attempt  to  this  in  the 
other  body — and  it  equally  applies  here: 

It  cannot  amount  to  more  than  a  shatter- 
ing vote  of  no  confidence  In  a  difficult  and 
delicate  effort,  now  presumably  under  way, 
to  translate  weeks  of  pulverizing  bombing 
attacks  Into  a  negotiated  settlement  .  .  . 
[and]  undermine  the  last  chance  he  has  to 
make  good,  before  election  day,  on  4  years  of 
promises  to  end  American  participation  In 
the  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pressure  is  on  the 
President  to  end  this  war — for  all  partici- 
pants, if  he  can — through  negotiations. 
That  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  ended. 
That  Is  the  way  it  should  be  ended.  By 
my  vote  today  I  Intend  to  give  him  the 
opportimlty  to  try  to  do  so  without  In- 
terference— and  I  have  confidence  that 
he  win  do  his  best. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely 
there  have  been  moments  in  the  past 
when  Congress  would  have  been  well 
advised  to  take  courage  In  its  hands  and 


bring  its  powers  to  bear  on  halting  the 
continuing  escalation  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  That,  we  did  not  do.  We  did  not 
even  inquire  into  the  justification  for 
such  escalation  until,  as  I  said,  the  die 
had  been  cast  for  us  and  the  bills,  toted 
up  in  terms  of  death  and  destruction  as 
well  as  dollars,  came  due.  Since  then, 
our  problem — our  task — has  been  to 
work  with  President  Nixon  toward 
fashioning  an  acceptable  policy  of  with- 
drawal leading  to  total  disengagement  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  while, 
at  the  same  time,  moving  on  a  parallel 
track  toward  a  negotiating  stance 
wheref  rom  our  influence  could  be  used  to 
encourage  the  warring  paitles  to  settle 
their  political  differences. 

My  efforts,  over  the  past  31/2  years  of 
the  Nixon  administration,  have  aU  been 
aimed  in  those  directions.  It  may  only 
be  coincidence,  but  the  only  two  end- 
the-war  amendments  which,  late  last 
year,  became  law— the  two  so-called 
Mansfield  amendments — bear  close  re- 
semblance in  both  content  and  language 
to  the  kind  of  initiatives  I  began  in  1970. 
and  I  think  it  clear  that,  although  he 
stated  his  unhappiness  with  them,  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  course  has  undoubtedly 
been  Influenced  thereby. 

I  have  no  knowledge  that  the  Pres- 
ident's current  efforts  will  bear  fruit.  I 
am  not  even  optimistic  about  that 
chance — merely  hopeful.  Still,  let  me  say 
again,  that,  at  what  could  be  the  most 
propitious  moment  <n  the  long  history  of 
Vietnam  peace  talks.  Congress  would 
be  ill  advised  to  rock  the  boat  in  the 
fashion  now  contemplated. 

For  the  longer  range  future,  as  I  have 
said  all  along,  there  must  come  a  time 
when  South  Vietnam  will  have  to  stand 
alone — and  by  that  I  mean  completely 
alone  in  its  own  defense,  with  possibly 
American  logistical  help  if  the  war  has 
to  go  on,  but  without  American  air 
support  or  any  other  kind  of  direct  mili- 
tary assistance. 

We  have,  most  assuredly,  gone  the  pro- 
verbial "last  mile"  and  then  some  in  our 
effort — however  unwisely  imdertaken — to 
help  its  people.  If  President  Nixon  can- 
not, imder  the  existing  more  favorable 
circumstances  even  through  the  use  of 
the  punishing  kind  of  air  strikes  that  are 
being  carried  on  against  the  North  day 
after  endless  day,  now  bring  about  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  conflict  in- 
cluding a  cease-fire,  so  that,  however 
temporarily,  the  killing  stops,  then,  per- 
haps, that  is  a  goal  that  is  simply  beyond 
our  grasp. 

If  that,  unhappily,  becomes  the  event — 
and  we  should  know  by  the  time  the  93d 
Congress  convenes  in  January— it  would 
be  my  Intention  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so  to  support  and  vote 
for  a  true  "end-the-war"  amendment  of 
the  sort  offered  a  week  or  so  ago  in  the 
other  body  by  Senator  Cooper  of  Ken- 
tucky. Senator  Cooper's  bill  directs,  by 
way  of  a  cutoff  of  funds,  the  total  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces  from  In- 
dochina, without  conditions  other  than 
the  protection  of  such  forces  as  they  were 
withdrawn.  That  is  a  direct,  and  clean- 
cut  proposal,  with  no  Ifs,  ands.  or  buts; 
and,  difficult  though  it  might  then  be  for 


our  Nation  to  accept,  the  time  may  come 
when  we  will  have  no  real  alternative. 

But  I  cannot  close  those  remarks  with- 
out expressing  again  my  sense  of  repug- 
nance for  our  continuing,  strategic 
bombing  of  targets  in  North  Vietnam.  I 
claim  no  military  expertise  in  this  area, 
and  frankly  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
these  massive  bombing  attacks  hSve  had 
a  major  impact  on  the  North's  ability  to 
support  its  military  thrust  into  the  south. 
One  assumes  that  the  bombing  has,  at 
the  least,  made  that  military  chore  con- 
siderably more  difficult.  It  is  less  certain, 
however,  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  of  bombs  we  have  dropped  on  the 
North  will  have  any  long-range  military 
effect.  Nor,  is  there  any  concrete  evidence 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  means  of 
such  bombing  has  any  Impact  on  tiie 
North's  negotiating  stance  in  Paris. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  disquieting  to 
consider  the  impact  such  bombing  must 
have  on  the  people  of  North  Vietnam. 
Bombs — even  "smart"  ones — do  more 
than  physical  damage.  They  also  kill  peo- 
ple, and  they  have  no  way  of  discrimi- 
nating between  soldier  and  civilian,  or 
between  man  and  child.  They  also  wreak 
havoc  with  the  environment — both  the 
natursd  ecological  system  and  the  man- 
made  environment.  In  the  latter  case  in 
North  Vietnam,  of  course,  is  that  exten- 
sive system  of  dikes  and  waterways  which 
protect  the  low-lying  areas  of  the  coun- 
try from  massive  flooding.  It  is  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  not  to  deliberately  damage 
the  dike  system,  and  I  am  thankful  for 
that.  But  it  is  obvious  that  some  dikes 
will  be  damaged,  and  have  been  dam- 
aged. If  not  totally  destroyed,  when 
bombing  has  taken  place  in  their  vicin- 
ity— whether  such  was  the  intended  re- 
sult or  not. 

In  short,  whatever  military  benefits 
have  accrued  from  saturation  bombing 
of  the  North  must  be  weighed  against  tiie 
hiunan  costs  involved.  I  have  tried  to 
judge  the  two  in  my  own  mind — and. 
frankly.  I  do  not  think  the  bombing  is 
worth  it.  Foreign  correspondents  have  re- 
ported Instances  of  severe  civilian  casu- 
alties— Including  the  devastation  of  hos- 
pitals and  schools.  Doubtless  the  North 
attempts  to  "propagandize"  as  best  It 
can,  and  it  takes  foreign  correspondents 
only  where  it  wants  them  to  go;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  does  not  easily  simu- 
late the  after  effects  of  a  B-52  bombing 
raid. 

U.S.  war  planes  roam  the  skies 
of  North  Vietnam  virtually  uninhib- 
ited. The  North's  air  defenses  have 
been  shattered  in  most  areas  of  the 
country,  meaning  that  most  of  the  ter- 
ritory— and  most  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
that  territory — are  now  totally  defense- 
less against  such  attacks.  The  picture  of 
the  world's  greatest  military  power  pul- 
verizing a  nation  of  21  million  by  air  is 
not  appealing.  The  relentless  nature  of 
our  bombing  attacks  weighs  heavily  on 
my  conscience — as  it  must  on  those  of 
many  Americans. 

The  bUl  we  discuss,  today,  is  not  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  consideration  of 
an  amendment  to  either  end,  or  limit,  the 
scope  of  such  bombing  attacks.  But  if 
such  attacks  are  not  discontinued  by 
that  time,  the  House  might  be  well  ad- 
vised to  consider  such  an  amendment 
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when  the  defense  appropriations  bill 
comes  before  as — as  i^  will  probably 
sometime  in  September.  But  I  need  not 
wait  that  Ion?  to  ngain  call  upon  the 
President  to  recognize  the  dimensions  of 
human  tragedy  being  caused  by  such 
punishment,  and  to  ask  him  to  direct  a 
halt  in,  or  at  least  a  substantial  reduction 
of,  these  borribing  attacks  at  the  earliest 
possible  mometit  consistent  with  his  ef- 
fort to  obtain  meaningful  negotiations, 
which  judgment.  I  would  hope,  would  be 
tempered  by  his  own  humanitarian  im- 
pulses. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairmen,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Boiling  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  we  are 
faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  specific  legislative 
language  on  the  chances  for  peace  'n 
Southeast  Asia.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
Hamilton-Whalen  amendment  contained 
in  section  13  of  H.R.  16029,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

The  purpose  of  this  language,  as  stated 
by  the  supporters  of  this  amendment, 
is  to  set  forth  by  congressional  enact- 
ment, a  reasonable  set  of  terms  under 
which  American  involvement  in  the  Viei- 
nam  conflict  could  be  terminated  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  terms  .set  forth  in  the  Hamilton- 
Whalen  language  do  not  coincide  with 
those  set  forth  by  the  President  in  his 
speech  of  last  May.  since  they  do  not 
specify  that  an  Indochina-wide,  inter- 
nationally supervised  cea.se-flre  is  a  con- 
dition of  total  withdrawal.  However,  the 
terms  contained  in  this  amendment  are 
by  no  means  unreasonable,  a.s  one  can 
see  from  reading  the  language  of  section 
13  it.self: 
HR.  16029— Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972 

Src.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  provl=;lon  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  the  Involvement  of 
United  States  land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,  supporting,  or 
engaging  In  hostilities  In  or  over  Indochina 
shall  terminate  and  such  forces  shall  be 
withdrawn  not  later  than  October  1,  1972, 
subject  to  a  cease-fire  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  and  those  allied 
with  North  Vietnam  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  achieve  safe  withdrawal  of  such  remaining 
forces,  and  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  tjje  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  Oovernment  and  an  accounting 
for  all  Americans  missing  In  action  who  have 
been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Government 
or  such  forces.  The  accounting  for  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In 
action  referred  to  above  shall  be  subject  to 
verification  by  the  International  Red  Cross 
or  by  any  other  International  body  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Oovernment  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

The  provision  for  total  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  air,  sea,  and  land  forces,  condi- 
tioned on  the  release  of  all  U.S.  prisoners 
of  war,  on  a  full  accounting  of  all  Amer- 
icans listed  as  mi-ssing  in  action,  and  on 
a  guarantee  by  the  North  Vietnamese  , 
that  U.S.  forces  would  not  be  attacked 
during  the  withdrawal  process  consti- 
tutes terms  for  conclusion  of  our  involve- 
ment which  I  and  most  other  Members 
of  Congress  would  welcome. 


The  question,  however,  is  not  whether 
the  amendments  language  constitutes  an 
acceptable  grand  design  for  termination 
of  our  involvement,  but  is  rather  what 
actual  effect  would  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  have  on  the  prospects  for 
anv  settlement  of  this  war  in  the  near 
future. 

Regardless  of  the  wording  of  such  an 
amendment  at  this  time.  Congress  is  not 
sitting  at  the  negotiating  tables  in  Paris. 
I  say  tables  because  at  the  present  time, 
not  only  arc  the  relatively  meaningless 
public  negotiations  proceeding  in  Paris, 
but  the  more  promising  private  talks  be- 
tween our  Government  and  Hanoi  are 
also  in  progress. 

It  is  well  known,  and  frequently  ad- 
mitted in  the  public  statements  of  the 
Hanoi  government,  that  the  North  Viet- 
name.'^e  are  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Congress.  They  have 
even  hinted  strongly  that  they  might  be 
waiting  out  the  results  of  the  November 
elections  in  our  country,  undoubtedly  to 
determine  whether  they  might  secure  a 
deal  more  favorable  to  their  interests  at 
the  peace  table  next  year. 

While  it  is  possible  that  terms  such  as 
those  contained  in  section  13  of  this  bill 
could  well  constitute  a  compromise 
agreement  at  the  bargaining  table,  the 
effect  of  Congress  enacting  such  language 
while  secret  negotiations  are  proceeding 
would  be  to  undermine  and  weaken  the 
bargaining  positions  which  our  coimtry 
has  set  forth  in  these  talks. 

Let  me  analyze  it  this  way.  There  is 
no  question  that  all  of  us  in  Congress,  and 
all  Americans  would  welcome  a  peace 
agreement  which  would  result  not  only 
in  a  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel, but  which  would  also  put  a  stop 
to  all  of  the  killing  and  maiming  of  the 
populations  of  Indochina  by  providing  for 
a  cease-fire  between  all  parties  to  the 
conflict.  The  prospect  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia  being  free 
of  hostile  fire,  free  of  bombs,  of  booby- 
traps,  and  of  destruction  and  injury  to 
the  civilian  populations  is  almost  too 
beautiful  to  imagine,  after  this  long  and 
bloody  struggle  which  has  gone  on  nearly 
30  years.  This  could  be  accomplished  if 
the  President's  terms  of  cease-fire  were 
accepted  by  the  other  side. 

By  continuing  to  bargain  for  a  cease- 
fire in  Indochina,  our  negotiators  could 
very  possibly  arrive  at  a  compromise  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  which  would  not 
include  a  total  cease-fiie,  but  which 
would  guarantee  the  return  of  our  prison- 
ers, as  well  as  the  other  terms  contained 
in  the  language  of  the  amendment  we 
are  considering. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  adopts 
this  language,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
immediately  canceling  out  any  ques- 
tion of  a  total  cease-fire'at  the  bargain- 
ing table.  The  Congress  would,  in  effect, 
be  saying  to  the  President,  "delete  the 
cease-fire  from  our  bargaining  position." 
Knowing  the  North  Vietnamese  from  our 
years  of  experience  at  the  bargaining 
table  with  them,  they  would  then  see 
this  as  another  sign  that  the  longer  they 
wait  and  continue  the  war  in  the  three 
neighboring  nations  of  Laos,  Cambodia, 
and  South  Vietnam,  the  closer  the  Amer- 
ican Government  will  come  to  meeting 


all  of  their  demands  for  settlement.  Since 
the  leaders  of  Hanoi  have  yet  to  offer  a 
return  of  all  prisoners  for  total  U.S. 
withdrawal  without,  in  addition,  the  end- 
ing of  the  Saigon  government,  there  is  al- 
mo.st  no  reason  to  hope  that  they  would 
accept  the  terms  set  forth  in  this  amend- 
ment. Instead,  what  is  more  likely,  they 
will  bargain  for  some  compromise  whicii 
will  either  not  guarantee  return  of  the 
prisoners,  or  which  will  not  assure  a  safe 
withdrawal  or  an  accounting  of  those 
uiissing  in  action. 

Tlius,  while  I  would  welcome  a  settle- 
ment based  on  the  terms  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  feel  the  effect  of  enacting  this 
language  while  U.S.  troops  are  being 
withdrawn,  and  while  secret  talks  are  in 
progress,  would  be  to  lessen  the  chances 
that  a  settlement  fuch  as  that  called  for 
in  the  amendment  could  be  achieved. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  delete 
the  language  of  section  13  from  this  bill, 
in  the  hope  that  such  a  vote  will  be 
construed  in  Hanoi  as  supportive  of  our 
current  efforts  to  negotiate  not  only  an 
end  to  U.S.  military  involvement  in  this 
way,  but  also  of  our  efforts  to  vrin  a 
cease-fire  and  the  peace  that  it  could 
bring. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  limit  debate. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Boiling  amendment  is  tantamount  to 
making  Congress  a  mere  cipher — a  po- 
litical eunuch. 

Congress  is  nearer  the  people  than  the 
President.  People  speak  directly  to  Con- 
gress. Tliey  want  peace — now.  They  do 
indeed  want  the  holocaust  ended.  The 
President  has  failed  to  harken  to  the 
people.  When  the  President  fails  to 
listen,  are  the  people  helpless?  They 
have  resources  to  Congress. 

Congress  cannot  compel  the  Presi- 
dent to  end  the  war  but  we  can  and  have 
the  power  to  persuade  and  exhort  by  leg- 
islative edict. 

The  Founding  Fathers  set  up  inde- 
pendent but  coordinated  branches  of 
Government  but  they  did  not  denude 
the  legislative  branch  of  power  vis-a-vis 
the  President  and  his  right  to  direct  any 
war. 

They  provided  us  with  the  power  to 
declare  war  and  gave  us  power  over  the 
purse  strings  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
war. 

There  is  no  hermetically  sealed  sep- 
arate compartments  of  government. 
Then,  too,  there  is  frequent  overlapping 
of  powers  of  the  separate  branches. 

Congress  has  often  urged  the  Presi- 
dent, by  legislative  mandate,  to  act  or 
not  to  act.  He  may  not  listen  but  that  is 
his  responsibility.  This  section,  if  strick- 
en, would  be  a  signal  to  the  world  that 
Congress  is  indifferent  as  to  the  course 
of  the  war — is  apathetic  as  to  ending 
the  war  that  would  be  fatal. 

We  do  have  the  right  to  speak  out. 
Speaking  forthrlghtly  on  the  war  is  a 
proper  exercise  of  our  constitutional  au- 
thority. Our  annals  of  history  make 
manifest  numerous  congressional  out- 
cries against  actions  of  the  Executive 
anent  war. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 

RiEGLE). 

I.Ir.  RIEGLE.  Mr  Chairman,  if  we  de- 
feat this  amendment  and  keep  section 
13,  it  means  that  we  ui-ge  the  President 
to  change  his  negotiating  terms.  I  hope 
we  will  be  successful,  and  I  hope  he  will 
change  his  negotiating  terms.  But,  I 
think  what  we  also  have  to  tmderstand  is 
v.hat  happens  if  we  delete  section  13. 

If  we  do  that,  then  we  sign  a  blank 
check  for  more  blood  and  money  for  this 
war  for  who  knows  how  long  into  the 
future.  I  do  not  think  many  of  us  perhaps 
realize  what  the  cost  of  these  Nixon  ne- 
gotiating terms  have  already  been  for  the 
last  3 '.2  years. 

If  you  add  them  up,  it  is  $59  billion 
v.e  have  already  spent  on  these  negotiat- 
ing terms — $59  billion — and  we,  in  Con- 
gress, share  responsibility  for  that  ex- 
penditure. There  are  an  additional  20.000 
American  dead  and  an  additional  109,000 
American  wounded.  We  have  dropped  an 
additional  3.6  million  tons  of  bombs;  200 
pounds  of  bombs  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam combined. 

How  much  should  this  country  and  this 
Congress  be  prepared  to  spend  on  behalf 
of  these  negotiating  terms?  Yes,  we  can 
ignore  these  facts  and  continue  to  sign  a 
l;iank  check  as  we  have  done  for  the  last 
10  years,  but  I  think  we  have  a  right  and 
a  responsibility  to  ask  the  President  to 
consider  changing  his  negotiating  terms: 
a  different  set  of  terms  that  can  end  the 
V.  ar  and  bring  our  American  prisoners  of 
v,ar  back. 

Ii  happens  that  these  negotiating  terms 
that  ncv.-  exist  have  already  co^t  an- 
other 70  prisoners  of  war.  70  mo\  e  Ameri- 
cans sitting  in  North  Vietnam  prisons 
than  there  were  3'2  years  ago;  470  more 
Americans  missing  in  action  than  we  had 
3'L>  years  ago.  So  the  queshtion  is,  Do  we 
want  to  continue  signing  the  blank 
checks? 

I  think  everyone  has  made  up  liis  mind 
that  we  proceed,  that  we  will  once  again 
avoid  facing  up  to  the  issue.  Well,  I 
think  tliat  is  wrong.  I  want  to  commend 
those  who  have  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  today,  and  those  who  fought  previous- 
ly in  the  committee  for  some  language  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent, as  was  said  earlier  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  wants  to  veto  the 
bill,  he  can  turn  his  back  on  the  expres- 
sion of  this  body.  But  I  think  we  have  a 
risht  to  say  that  it  is  time  to  stop  sign- 
ing these  blank  checks.  This  is  not  un- 
dercutting anyone.  This  is  helping  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord certain  data  on  Vietnam  war  costs — 
all  unclassified  information — that  de- 
serve careful  analysis. 

Until  today.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
seen  an  accurate  summary  of  what  the 
Nixon  3 14 -year  peace  plan  has  cost 
America.  • 

It  is  standard  practice  for  the  admin- 
istration to  express  its  Vietnam  war  pol- 
icy with  a  single  major  graph — one  with 
a  downward  slope  reflecting  the  staged 
withdrawal  of  American  ground  forces. 
That  data,  by  itself,  Is  highly  mislead- 
ing. In  fact,  the  Nixon  peace  plan  could 


more  accurately  be  called  a  war  plan. 
Thus  far  it  has  cost  America : 
Over  20,000  American  dead. 
Over     109,000     additional     American 
wounded. 

Over  $59  billion — or  some  $1,200  for 
every  American  family  of  four. 
Seventy  more  .American  POW's. 
An  additional  3.6  million  tons  of  bombs. 
Some  20  D  pounds  of  bombs  for  every  man, 
wcman,  and  child  in  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  combined.  Total  U.S. 
Vv'orld  War  II  bomb  tonnage  was  2.2  mil- 
lion tons. 

In  adding  up  these  costs  over  the  past 
3 1/2  years,  we  actually  find  the  kind  of 
costs  curves  displayed  behind  me.  And 
this  list  is  only  part  of  the  cost — it  does 
not  include  such  additional  things  as: 
The  thousands  of  yoimg  American 
servicemen  who  became  drug  addicts  in 
Indoctiina  in  the  past  3'^  years; 

The  thousands  of  other  young  Ameri- 
cans who  lost  their  eyes  or  legs  or  arms: 
The  facts  that  the  war  has  expanded 
into  two  other  countries; 

The  additional  Asian  dead,  wounded, 
and  refusrees  that  certainly  number  in 
the  millions ;  and 

Or  almost  unbelievable  devastation 
of  the  Indocliina  countr.vside. 

And  countless  other  measurements  of 
the  wholesale  waste  of  lives  and  re- 
sources. Yet,  despite  all  this — in  the 
name  of  a  peace  plan,  we  do  not  have 

peace — the  war  goes  on 

V/e  have  not  secured  the  release  of 
American  POWs;  in  fact,  several  dozen 
more  American  POW's  are  now  in  North 
Vietnam  prison  camps; 

Other  Americans  continue  to  be  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  captive  in  the  war 
zone;  and 

The  war  continues  to  drain  billions  of 
dollnrs  desperately  needed  for  other  con- 
structive purposes. 

These  facts  lend  to  one  ovei-whelming 
conciasion:  We  cannot  afford — in  human 
or  physical  terms — to  pursue  the  Nixon 
pence  plan.  It  is  bankrupting  America's 
resources  and  its  spirit. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  peace 
plan — one  built  upon  a  compromise  po- 
litical settlement  in  South  Vietnam.  Un- 
doubtedly that  means  the  creation  of  a 
new  coalition  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam, including  Vietcong  representatiori. 
It  means  ending  our  blind  support  of  the 
dictatorial  Thieu  regime.  In  light  of  the 
bloody  record  of  the  past  several  years 
and  the  unconscionable  devastation 
raining  down  on  Indochina  today,  it  is 
the  only  justifiable  course  left  for  Amer- 
ica. It  is  time  the  Vietnamese  settled 
their  own  internal  differences  without 
further  American  interference. 

That  we  have  failed  to  accept  this 
reality  sooner  is  a  failure  shared  both  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  campaign  pledge 
of  1968 — to  end  the  war — be  redeemed 
now  before  one  more  life  or  dollar  is 
wasted. 

The  war  must  stop  and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress must  act  now,  with  the  President, 
to  face  these  facts  and  change  an  Amer- 
ican policy  that  has  failed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully  ex- 
amine the  following  statistical  data: 


COST  OF  NIXON'S  WAR  PLAN  IS  BEGINNING  TO  EXCEED 
THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION'S  WAR  COST 


Nixon 


Johnson 


Dollars: 

Previous...               ..$59,000,000,000  $69,000,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1973 $7,000,000,000 

Wounded 110,000  193,000 

American  deid 20.000  35,000 

Fixed-wing  sorties 469,000  403,586 

Helicopter  sorties 20,800  000  15,848,000 

Cumulative  bomb  tonnage.           3, 6C0,  COO  2, 866, 000 


Source  ot  Data;  Departmsnt  ot  Delense,  Delense  News 
Branch,  Public  Aftaiis  Office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizss  the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
Pepper i . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Chairman.  Due  to  a  commitment  I 
have  made,  I  will  not  be  able  to  be  here 
on  the  floor  to  vote  on  this  amendment.  I 
did  want  an  opportunity  to  state  my 
position.  I  would  vote  against  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis.souri 
and  to  sustain  the  Foreign  Ailairs  Com- 
mittee in  limiting  the  continuation  of  the 
war  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the 
bill,  not  to  exceed  October  1. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  state  my  position.  I  would 
vote  for  the  bill,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  bill  would  finally  pass. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  section  13  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  which  sets  three 
fundamental,  realistic,  and  achievable 
conditions  for  an  end  to  all  land,  sea. 
and  air  involvement  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Indochina. 

Tire  cost  of  American  involvement  in 
the  military  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia 
since  1950  has  been  staggering.  Over 
56.000  Ameriran  men  have  lo-t  thrir 
lives.  More  than  300,000  men  have  been 
v.-ounded.  1,126  are  niis.-^ln?.  and  ^20  are 
known  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  Funds  in 
excess  of  $120  billion  have  been  used  in 
this  effort,  an  amount  which  reflects 
expenditures  only  since  fiscal  year  1965. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people 
do  not  want  their  Government  to  con- 
tinue to  commit  our  national  resources 
to  this  military  conflict:  it  is  simply  not 
in  the  national  interest.  It  is  time  that 
we  recast  our  priorities  and  direct  our 
resources  to  the  many  more  iviportant 
needs  and  purposes  we  share  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  section  which 
sets  forth  provisions  for  an  honorable 
withdrawal  and  at  the  same  time  injects 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  as  well  as 
of  the  Congress  into  the  negotiating 
process. 

To  adopt  this  section  is  not  only  an 
expres.^ion  of  national  vill:  it  also  as- 
serts our  proper  role  both  as  a  leader  in 
world  affairs  and  as  a  nation  earning 
both  self-respect  and  the  regard  of 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis  >. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  give  a  moment's  more 
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consideration  than  we  have  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  measure  we  are  considering, 
section  13,  is  a  constitutional  measure,  if 
we  adopt  it. 

Under  article  n  of  the  Constitution, 
the  President,  of  course,  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Never  in  our  history  so  far  as  I  am  ad- 
vised, when  a  war  was  going  on  and  was 
in  progress — I  am  not  talking  about 
starting  a  war  now — have  we  in  this 
body,  by  legislation,  attempted  to  direct 
the  Executive  as  to  the  disposition  and 
use  of  the  forces,  and  when  and  where  he 
shall  use  them,  and  when  he  has  to  stop 
xising  them,  as  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
measure  here. 

The  question  never  has  been  actually 
passed  upon,  but  here  is  what  the  Court 
said  in  the  case  of  ex  parte  Milllgan  In 
the  course  of  its  opinion: 

Congress  haa  the  power  not  only  to  raise 
and  to  support  armies,  but  to  declare  war.  It 
has,  therefore,  the  power  to  provide  by  law 
for  carrying  on  war.  This  power  necessarily 
extends  to  all  legislation  essential  to  the  pros- 
ecution of  war  with  vigor  and  success,  ex- 
cept such  as  Interferes  with  the  command  of 
the  forces  and  the  conduct  of  campaigns. 
That  power  and  duty  belong  to  the  President 
as  Commander  In  Chief. 

That  is  the  law. 

As  for  the  merits,  the  American  people 
realize  that  the  President  has  got  to  c(»i- 
sider  the  effect  of  what  he  does  in  South- 
east Asia  not  only  now  but  also  the  effect 
on  Southeast  Asia  in  the  future,  as  well 
as  our  credibility  all  around  the  world, 
and  the  effect  on  the  people,  there  and 
elsewhere — as,  for  example,  in  the  Mid- 
dle East — who  depend  upon  us.  The  peo- 
ple know  that  for  that  reason  they 
should  not  try  to  second  guess  the  Pres- 
ident at  this  time  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  signal  to  the  other  side  the  end 
date  of  negotiations.  There  were  85  per- 
cent of  them  in  my  recent  constituent 
poll  in  a  politically  closely  divided  dis- 
trict, in  a  political  battleground  State, 
who  supported  the  President  for  that 
reason,  in  a  nonpartisan  way,  just  as  we 
will  do  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray)  . 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Boiling  amendment. 

I  have  great  admiration  and  respect 
for  my  friend  and  neighbor  from  Mis- 
souri, however  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science be  a  party  to  continuing  to  con- 
sign young  men  to  their  death  in 
Vietnam.  I  have  supported  every  Presi- 
dent from  Mr.  Eisenhower  to  Mr.  Nixon 
in  the  defense  of  our  coimtry.  I  have 
voted  for  foreign  aid  to  less  fortunate 
nations,  however  the  time  has  come  to 
free  our  prisoners  of  war  from  their  hor- 
rible existence  in  prisoner-of-war  camps. 
The  only  way  to  free  our  prisoners  and 
stop  the  war  is  to  get  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Surrender,  no.  The  South  Vietnamese 
should  be  able  to  defend  themselves.  The 
40,000  U.S.  troops  that  are  still  there  are 
in  no  way  able  to  defend  South  Vietnam. 
The  Air  Force  and  Navy  bombing  has  not 
been  effective  in  stopping  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies to  the  south. 

Only,  I  repeat,  only  the  1  million  men 
under  arms  in  South  Vietnam  will  be  able 


to  stop  aggression  and  bring  peace.  Let 
us  get  out  and  let  them  do  it.  We  have 
stayed  longer  and  done  more  than  they 
could  expect.  Our  bombs  and  our  no-win 
policy  has  failed.  Let  us  be  big  enough  to 
recognize  it.  We  will  get  credit  for  help- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  build  up  their 
military  forces  suflaciently  to  defend 
themselves.  What  more  can  they  ask? 

As  a  former  combat  veteran  in  World 
War  n  and  a  former  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  and  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  I  honestly  feel  our  continued 
presence  in  Vietnam  Is  actually  prolong- 
ing the  war.  UntU  we  get  out  we  will 
never  get  our  prisoners  back  or  get  a 
peace  agreement  from  North  Vietnam. 
Let  us  stay  with  the  committee  bill. 

Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter)  . 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Yottng  of 
Florida  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Carter.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  war  in  Vietnam  since  its 
inception.  In  1965,  at  my  own  expense, 
in  company  with  Congressman  William 
Stanton  and  John  Duncan,  I  visited 
South  Vietnam  for  the  first  time.  We 
visited  the  1st  Infantry  Division  "The 
Big  Red  One,"  commanded  at  that  time 
by  General  Seaman. 

On  that  day  he  had  lost  14  men  killed 
and  65  wounded,  on  the  first  day  of  com- 
bat for  his  division.  We  visited  the  12th 
Cavalry  at  Ankhe.  Maj.  Gen.  E.  B.  Rob- 
erts, at  that  time  Colonel  Roberts — from 
the  district  I  represent — was  chief  of 
staff  of  that  division. 

We  were  permitted  to  visit  a  neigh- 
boring village  which  was  said  to  be  paci- 
fied and  was  called  "Happy  Valley."  We 
were  briefed  by  Greneral  Westmoreland's 
staff. 

Even  at  that  time,  I  was  convinced 
that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam  was  a 
mistake.  To  contain  communism  11,000 
miles  from  the  United  States,  where  it 
existed  90  miles  off  our  shore  in  Cuba, 
did  not  make  commonsense.  Further 
complicating  the  problem  was  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Again,  in  1966,  as  a  member  of  the 
Speaker's  Committee  of  Fourteen,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  again  visited  South  Vietnam. 
We  revisited  the  1st  Cavalry  Division.  I 
found  them  firing  from  the  division 
perimeter,  and  the  village  near  the  12th 
Division  Headquarters  at  Ankhe  was  no 
longer  "Happy  Valley,"  but  was  off  limits. 

We  visited  Gen.  Lew  Walt  at  Da  Nang 
and  various  installations  throughout 
that  area  and  throughout  Vietnam.  I  be- 
came further  convinced  that  we  were  not 
winning  the  war. 

When  our  committee  reported  to  the 
President,  of  the  13  members  who  re- 
ported, one  Congressman  did  not  ap- 
pear. Twelve  members  told  the  President 
that  they  supported  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  strongly  supported  our  military  ef- 
forts, of  the  group,  I  alone  dissented  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  in  any  way 
castigated  or  said  evil  of  President 
Johnson. 


Not  long  after  that,  before  we  had  be- 
come hopelessly  Immeshed  in  the  most 
tragic  military  involvement  of  our  his- 
tory, I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  advocated  withdrawal  while  we  were 
yet  winning  and  before  our  losses  had  be- 
come so  great. 

Our  military  efforts  were  controlled 
directly  from  the  Capital.  Our  men  were 
held  in  large  areas  where  a  very  few  Viet- 
cong  or  North  Vietnamese  could  attack 
with  recoilless  rifles  and  with  devastating 
effects,  then  would  fade  into  the  jungle. 

Search  and  destroy  procedures  were 
carried  out,  in  wliich  our  men  were  sent 
into  Vietcong  controlled  areas  and  then 
withdrawn.  The  effectiveness  of  our  mili- 
tary efforts  were  less  than  successful, 
they  were  pyrrhic.  We  won  most  of  the 
battles,  but  we  were  losing  the  war. 

This  war  had  intensifled  since  17,000 
troops  had  been  sent  to  Vietnam  by  the 
late  beloved  and  admired  President  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

When  the  present  administration  came 
into  office  in  1969,  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  all  forces  vras  instituted.  A 
military  invasion  of  the  Parrots  Beak 
and  surrounding  areas  of  Cambodia  was 
executed.  At  that  time,  I  was  greatly 
fearful  and  spoke  against  this  incursion. 
By  this  time,  Maj.  Gen.  E.  B.  Roberts  was 
commanding  the  12th  Cavalry  Division. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  ab- 
solute integrity.  I  received  word  from 
him  that  the  Cambodian  invasion  was 
the  most  successful  move  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  up  to  this  time.  However,  public 
opinion  was  strongly  solidified  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  incursion,  so  that  the  follow- 
up  Laotian  invasion  was  not  made  by 
American  troops  but  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese. It  was  less  than  successful. 

If  public  opinion  had  permitted  action 
by  the  American  troops  in  the  Laotian 
invasion,  the  war  might  well  have  ended 
at  that  time. 

Removal  of  combat  troops  in  Vietnam 
continued,  until  at  the  present  time  there 
are  approximately  40,000,  which  means 
that  500,000  of  our  men  have  been  re- 
moved. No  further  soldiers  will  be  sent 
to  Vietnam  except  with  their  consent. 

For  a  period  of  approximately  l.year 
after  the  Cambodian  invasion,  military 
action  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vietcong  was  minimal.  However,  in 
March  and  April  of  this  year,  when  our 
forces  were  greatly  depleted,  a  massive 
invasion  by  the  North  Vietnamese  was 
attempted.  Without  our  airpower  and 
seapower.  South  Vietnam  would  have 
been  completely  overrun. 

In  the  past  year,  by  brilliant  states- 
manship, good  rapport  has  been  estab- 
lished with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  both  of  these  countries 
are  anxious  to  see  an  end  to  this  disaster. 

I  support  this  administration's  moves 
to  end  the  war,  and  the  removal  of  the 
troops,  whic]^  I  am  assured  will  continue. 
We  all  know  today  that  this  administra- 
tion is  trying  with  all  of  its  power  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  have  all  read  that  Lincoln 
was  often  driven  to  his  knees  during  the 
many  crises  of  the  Civil  War.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  our  President,  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  although  he  is  not  a  man  to  dis- 


close his  personal  feelings,  has  also  been 
driven  to  his  knees,  asking  a  divine  prov- 
idence for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

If  today  we  pass  the  Whalen-Hamilton 
resolution  which  is  being  offered,  we 
imdercut  his  efforts  to  bring  this  tragic 
war  to  a  conclusion.  If  we  suppose  that 
this  resolution  should  pass,  that  our 
troops  would  be  removed  from  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  our  prisoners  would 
be  returned,  we  would  yet  have  40,000 
South  Korean  troops  there  at  our  re- 
quest, first-class  fighting  men,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Invading  hordes  of  North 
Vietnamese. 

There  is  no  provision  to  keep  the  So- 
viet Union  or  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  from  continuing  their  supply  of 
military  materiel  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. It  would  be  inevitable  that  North 
Vietnam  would  overwhelm  and  crush  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  our  friends,  the 
ROCS,  and  that  55,000  American  lives 
will  have  been  lost  in  vain  and  our  bil- 
lions of  dollars  wasted. 

On  Augxist  7,  1964,  under  great  emo- 
tional stress,  this  body  passed  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  resolution,  which  permitted  our 
action  in  South  Vietnam.  Calmness,  cool- 
ness, and  reason  did  not  prevail  that  day. 
Since  that  time,  our  Nation  has  become 
strongly  opposed  to  this  involvement.  A 
wave  of  emotionalism  exists  today  In 
this  House. 

Let  us  today  dispell  this  wave  of  emo- 
tionalism and  act  calmly  and  cooly.  Let 
us  recognize  the  many  worthwhile  ef- 
forts this  administration  has  made.  Let 
us  work  with  the  administration  to  at- 
tain a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  remember  the 
more  than  generous  offers  presented  by 
this  administration,  and  let  us  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc)  to  strike  section 
13. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
should  like  to  ask  if  there  could  be  a 
clarification  on  this  one  amendment,  on 
line  22,  because  It  is  important  to  me 
and  I  beheve  it  would  be  to  others.  Is 
that  an  acceptable  amendment?  I  be- 
lieve it  is  to  add  the  word  "prior." 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
me  to  ask  this  at  this  point,  but  it  does 
make  a  lot  of  difference. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  So  far  as  the  chair- 
man and  this  side  are  concerned,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  have  taken 
no  poll,  but  I  take  it,  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable on  this  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Could  we  clarify  that, 
and  take  a  vote  now,  Mr.  Chairman? 
Could  I  yield  my  time  for  that  purpose? 
Is  it  to  put  the  word  "prior"  before  the 
word  "release"  on  line  22. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order.  Would  that  not  be  out  of 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  not  be  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 

discuss  it  without  the  amendment  being 

voted  on  just  now  as  the  author  of  the 

amendment  Is  not  apparently  here  now, 

but  I  want  to  say  it  does  make  a  differ- 


ence to  me.  Since  it  has  been  offered,  it 
throws  a  new  connotation  on  the  bill's 
provisions.  I  had  planned  to  vote  for  the 
section  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  but 
now  that  this  has  been  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  line  22  my  vote  will  now 
depend  upon  whether  the  amendment  of 
the  word  "prior"  is  added:  If  not  added 
the  effect  would  then  leave  a  connota- 
tion in  the  legislative  process  meaning 
something  different  from  what  the  bill 
originally  meant.  So  it  is  important  that 
we  do  something  promptly  to  accept  the 
addition  of  the  word  "prior." 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  I  supported 
this  war  because  I  felt  it  was  a  part  of 
my  duty  to  do  so.  I  thought  it  was  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

The  decision  was  made  somewhere  in 
history,  and  I  do  not  know  just  where, 
to  end  this  war.  I  am  not  laying  blame 
on  anybody  for  starting  it  or  ending  it. 
But  it  is  now  essentially  not  the  objec- 
tive of  our  country  to  win  this  war.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  I  believe  it  is 
unconscionable  to  ask  our  military  men 
to  lose  their  lives  and  to  ask  their  fam- 
ilies to  suffer  what  they  have  suffered 
and  to  ask  the  country  to  suffer  what  it 
has  suffered  in  a  war  we  do  not  intend  to 
fight  to  win. 

This  particular  section  13  simply  says 
that  when  the  prisoners  of  war  come 
back,  if  they  come  back  prior  to  all  our 
armed  forces  getting  out,  we  will  not 
continue  the  war.  I  think  that  makes 
good  common  sense.  That  is  what  the 
coiuitry  wants  to  do  at  this  point. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  embarrass  or 
impede  the  President.  I  believe  it  is 
thoroughly  constitutional  for  Congress 
to  take  this  action.  In  fact  I  believe  it 
our  duty  to  take  this  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  very  well  stated  a  moment 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  that  what  is  basically  in- 
volved here  is  a  direction  by  the  Congress 
to  the  President  to  change  his  negoti- 
ating position.  It  is  not  all  that  drastic 
a  change,  either. 

It  would  call  primarily  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  President's  insistence  on 
an  internationally  supervised  and  general 
cease  fire,  which  is  not,  in  the  judgment 
of  those  of  us  who  favor  the  end -the- war 
amendment,  a  practical  proposition. 

That  is  true,  first,  because  such  a  gen- 
eral cease-fire  will  be  rejected,  and  it  has 
been  consistently  rejected,  by  Hanoi; 
and,  second,  because  an  iDtemationally 
supervised  cease  fire,  any  kind  of  total 
cease  fire,  could  be  wrecked  by  the  Thieu 
regime. 

As  I  indicated  a  few  minutes  ago,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  there  never 
has  been,  that  the  Thieu  regime  and  the 
people  aroimd  General  Thieu  do  not 
really  want  a  negotiated  pence.  They  can 
preserve  their  own  power,  their  own 
prestige,  their  own  income  50  long  as  this 
war  lasts.  If  we  allow  the  Thieu  regime 
a  veto  power  over  the  U.S.  desire  to 
vrfthdraw  from  the  war,  that  desire  will 
be  frustrated  indefinitely. 

I  should  Uke  to  speak  briefiy  on  the 
constitutional  question.  It  seems  to  me 
quite  preposterous  to  suggest  that  the 


Congress,  which  has  the  power  to  declare 
war,  does  not  have  the  power  to  declare 
an  end  to  war.  There  might  be  some 
question  about  that  if  there  had  been  a 
declaration  of  war,  but  where  there  is  no 
declaration  of  war  and  where  the  war  has 
been  carried  on  only  with  the  consent, 
whether  tacit  or  otherwise,  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Congress  clearly  has  the  au- 
thority constitutionally,  as  well  as  the 
responsibiUty,  to  declare  an  end  to  an 
imdeclared  war  under  certain  conditions 
if  it  decides  that  is  what  must  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 

PiNDLEY). 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  facts,  there  is  nothing 
presently  on  the  statute  books  which 
gives  the  President  any  military  direc- 
tion in  Indochina.  The  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  has  been  wiped  from  the  stat- 
ute books.  The  only  thing  that  remains 
is  the  reserve  power  of  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief  to  withdraw 
military  forces  from  that  region  in  or- 
der to  protect  them. 

If  we  enact  the  bill  before  us  with  this 
language  in  it,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
we  are  actually  giving  new  direction  to 
the  President  in  regard  to  the  presence 
and  use  of  military  power  in  Indochina 
which  may  be  quite  beyond  what  any  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  language  really 
intend. 

Careful  reading  of  the  amendment 
might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  sets 
as  absolute,  inflexible  conditions  three 
different  items:  First,  accounting  for  all 
Americans  missing  in  action;  second,  the 
establishment  of  a  limited  cease-fire; 
and  third,  of  course,  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

These  are  all  very  appealing  condi- 
tions, but  does  the  Congress  at  this 
juncture  really  want  to  put  on  the  stat- 
ute books  these  three  conditions  as  in- 
flexible, permanent  conditions  which  we 
want  met  before  the  President  gets  all 
of  our  forces  out  of  Indochina?  I  think 
not.  Any  expression  of  military  policy  in 
Indochina  should  be  very  carefully 
drafted.  I  suggest  the  language  before  us 
now  is  not  such  language  and  that  we 
would  be  very  prudent  to  strike  it  from 
the  bill. 

By  this  amendment  the  Congress  es- 
tablishes as  policy  the  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  not  later 
than  October  1,  1972,  provided  three 
conditions  are  met:  First,  establishment 
of  a  cease-fire  "to  the  extent  necessary 
to  achieve  safe  withdrawal"  of  remain- 
ing U.S.  forces;  second,  the  release  of 
all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  and 
forces  allied  with  such  government  and 
third,  an  accounting  of  "all  Americans 
missing  in  action  who  have  been  held  by 
or  known  to  such  government  or  such 
forces." 

Since  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
Resolution,  the  President  has  military 
authority  only  to  proceed  with  troop 
withdrawals.  Other  actions,  such  as 
bombing  and  harbor  mining  are  consti- 
tutionally and  lawfully  sanctioned  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  required  to 
facilitate  the  safe  withdrawal  of  remain- 
ing U.S.  forces. 

I  question  whether  those  who  vote  for 
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this  amendment  really  want  to  direct 
the  President  to  keep  and  use  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  in  Vietnam  for  other  pur- 
poses, but  that  could  be  the  effect  of 
this  iruipuage. 

If  it  is  not  removed,  then  an  impor- 
tant <^^pect  needs  clarification.  Does  this 
language  set  forth  terms  which  the 
Congress  considers  to  be  absolute,  final, 
and  inflexible? 

lb  the  cvnrress  telling  the  President 
to  licid  oul  for  llic  fuinilment  of  all 
three  conditions  no  flatter  how  long 
the  conflict  drags  on':'  I  would  hope  this 
is  njt  the  cabo.  but  tiie  President  c-juid 
certainly  be  excused  if  he  so  interprets 
llie  language. 

The  amendment  would  seem  to  slate 
minimum  term.^  for  total  withdrawal. 
In  iny  view,  there  should  not  be  cjn- 
side.cd  as  absolute  minimum  terms.  Fu- 
ture cvvnti  ■  nd  factor.s  may  dictate  dif- 
ferent terms,  wliicli  may  not  include  all 
three  conditions. 

In  ihc.-c  closing  cla's  of  our  invclve- 
men:  in  Vletn.am,  when  the  President  i.? 
piccecdr.u  so  resolutely  and  effectively 
dov.n  the  ri?ht  path,  the  Congress 
shuu'.d  resist  llie  tcmi-'tation  to  hastily 
estab'ish  luw  policy  language.  In  an 
understandable  impulse  to  su-par-.i  the 
Pie.-idcnt  :n  cxp:e-.sinE  it;  desire  fov  a 
quirk  U.S.  deoarture  from  Vietnam. 
Congress  .vms  the  rlk  of  handing  the 
Comrr.r-.nclfr  in  Chief  a  new  military 
mandate  oi"  uncertain  size  and  duration, 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rcccg- 
ni/KS   the    gentleman    from   Missis'-.ippi 

I  Mr.     MO.TGOMERY' . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Boiling  amend- 
ment. 

I  ha^e  Lrcat  respect  for  the  two  gentle- 
men Viho  sponsored  ."section  13,  but  I 
rea'.lj-  see  no  useful  purpose  in  the  sec- 
tion and  sincerely  believe  that  the  pro- 
posal would  prolong  the  war. 

Let  us  face  it.  The  Hamilton  amend- 
ment is  a  better  deal  for  the  enemy  than 
the  Nixon  proposal  of  May  8.  If  I  were 
the  enemy,  sure  I  would  continue  to  wait 
until  the  best  proposal  is  offered. 

In  a  July  27  letter  to  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mansfielo,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  in 
effect  that  he  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity of  ending  the  war  and  additional 
end-the-war  amendments  would  only 
undermine  and  undercut  his  present  pro- 
po-sa's.  I  say  let  us  give  the  President 
this  responsibility  if  he  wants  it. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  Mr.  Chairman, 
are  the  cruelest  enemy  we  have  ever 
fought.  I  really  do  not  trust  them  in  any 
way.  However,  the  North  Vietnamese  do 
respect  force.  I  believe  if  we  continue  to 
have  a  sea  blockade  of  North  Vietnam 
and  if  we  continue  to  hit  the  enemy  on 
milixarj-  targets,  we  will  be  able  to  negoti- 
atesome  type  of  terms  for  the  release  of 
American  pri-soners  of  war  and  find  out 
something  about  those  listed  as  missing 
in  aciteR  and  bring  about  some  type  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East. 

I  hope  we  will  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ry.an)  . 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman — 

We  cannot  bomb  people  Into  democracy, 
nor  can  we  bomb  people  into  negotiations. 


It  is  well  over  7  years  since  I  stood 
in  this  very  Chamber  and  voiced  those 
words.  The  occa5;ion  was  the  first  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  appro- 
priations to  fund  the  war  in  Vietnam — a 
day  on  which  only  seven  of  us  cast  our 
ballots  against  that  tragic  conflict. 

The  7  years  that  have  since  passed 
have  been  7  long  and  bloodv  years:  years 
in  which  our  Nation,  rather  than  fol- 
lowing the  path  to  peace,  has  fueled  the 
fires  of  death  and  destruction  in  Indo- 
china. 

'  Today,  we  once  again  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  killing  to  an  end.  To 
bring  the  devastation  to  an  end.  To  give 
peace  a  chance.  This  opportunity  is  em- 
bodied in  section  13  of  H.R.  16029.  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

Tlris  provision  states  that : 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  or 
any  other  Act.  the  Involvement  of  United 
States  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining,  siipportinp.  or  engag- 
ing in  hostilities  in  or  over  Indochina  shall 
terminate  and  such  forces  shall  be  withdrawn 
not  later  than  October  1.  1972.  subject  to  a 
cease-fire  between  the  United  States  and 
NortlL  Vietnam  and  those  allied  with  North 
Vietnam  to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve 
safe  withdrawal  of  such  remaining  forces, 
and  subject  to  the  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Government  of 
North  Vief-nam  and  forces  allied  with  such 
Government  and  an  accounting  for  all  Amer- 
icans missing  in  action  who  have  been  held 
by  or  known  to  such  Government  or  such 
forces.  The  accoimting  for  the  American 
prisoi.ers  of  war  and  missing  l;i  action  re- 
ferred to  above  shall  be  subject  to  verifica- 
tion by  the  International  Red  Cross  or  by 
any  other  international  body  mutually  agreed 
to  hy  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Goveniment  of  North  Vietnam. 

Tills  provision  is  a  direct  extension  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus on  two  occasions.  The  first  was  on 
March  31.  1971,  when  the  caucus  ap- 
proved by  an  overwhelming  majority  a 
resolution  calling  for  House  action  "to 
end  U.S.  mi'.itary  involvement  in  Indo- 
china during  the  92d  Congress."  The  sec- 
ond was  on  April  20,  1972,  when  the 
Democratic  caucus  directed  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  prepare  and  report 
out  legislation  "setting  a  date  to  termi- 
nate all  U.S.  military  involvement  in  and 
over  Indochina,  subject  only  to  obtain- 
ing the  release  of  our  prisoners  of  v.ar 
and  all  available  information  on  the 
missing  in  action." 

As  one  who  has  long  fought  to  get  the 
caucus  on  record  in  support  of  a  prompt 
end  to  the  hostilities  in  Southeast  Asia 
by  congrcs.-,ional  action,  I  am  gratified  to 
see  that  we  have  come  this  far.  But  one 
thing  remains  certain:  We  will  not  have 
come  far  enough  until  every  American 
soldier  lias  left  Indochina. 

Personally,  section  13  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  is  not  as  strong 
as  I  would  like,  but  it  is  an  assertion 
of  congressional  responsibility.  There 
should  be  no  conditions.  This  war  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  for  another 
moment — let  alone  until  October  1.  But 
it  is  a  start.  It  would  constitute  a  legal 
mandate  by  the  Congress  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end — a  mandate  that  the 
Executive  could  not  evade. 

Let  one  thing  be  clear.  If  this  ghastly 
conflict  is  to  end,  it  is  the  Congress  that 


must  end  it.  The  President's  policy  is 
not  a  resolution  of  the  Vietnam  war,  It 
is  a  policy  to  feed  it.  As  each  day  goes  by, 
the  war  drags  on,  bringing  more  and  more 
senseless  destruction,  following  the  same 
litany  of  disaster  that  was  heard  time 
and  time  again  during  the  Johnson  years. 
That  was  a  mistaken  policy  then,  and  it 
remains  so  today. 

After  so  many  years,  after  so  many 
lives,  you  would  think  that  this  adminis- 
tration would  have  learned  that  military 
adventurism  is  not  the  path  to  peace. 
You  would  think  that  it  would  have 
learned  that  bombing  will  not  halt  the 
killing.  You  would  think  that  It  would 
realize  that  the  corrupt  military  dicta- 
torship of  General  Thieu  does  not  pro- 
mote the  self-determination  of  the  Viet- 
namese people.  You  would  think  that  it 
would  learn  that  the  only  course  for  this 
Nation  to  take  is  to  extricate  itself  en- 
tirely from  the  conflict. 

But  the  President — rather  than  learn- 
ing from  the  mistakes  of  the  past — is  in- 
tent on  repeating  them.  It  was  Richard 
Nixon  who  said  on  October  8,  1968, 
that— 

Tliose  who  have  had  a  chance  for  4  years 
and  could  not  produce  peace  should  not  be 
given  another  chance. 

The  President  has  had  his  chance,  his 
opportunity  to  bring  the  war  to  a  con- 
clusion. He  has  not  brought  peace,  he  has 
brought  only  more  bombs,  moie  slaugh- 
ter, more  war.  Rather  than  heeding  the 
voices  of  the  American  people — who  have 
steadfastly  voiced  their  opposition  to  this 
dreadful  conflict — he  has  turned  a  deaf 
ear.  Rather  than  abiding  by  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress  set  forth  in  section  601 
of  the  Military  Procurement  Act  of  1971 
I  Public  Law  91-156 )  he  has  turned  a  cold 
shoulder.  That  section  specifically  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  all  U.S.  militai-y  operations 
in  Indochina  and  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  military  forces  at  a 
date  certain  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

At  the  time  the  President  signed  this 
pro\'ision  into  law.  he  stated  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  abide  by  this  provision. 
He  has  lived  up  to  his  word.  While  the 
administration  speaks  out  of  one  side  of 
its  mouth  for  peace  citing  troop  with- 
drawals, it  opts  for  military  escalation 
out  of  the  other.  The  war  is  not  winding 
down — it  is  raining  down,  raining  down 
ton  after  ton  of  devastation  dropped 
from  American  war  planes.  Vietnamiza- 
tion  must  now  be  seen  for  what  it  is: 
A  device  to  screen  from  the  American 
people  the  bankruptcy  of  our  military 
intervention  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a 
public  relations  effort  to  tranquilize  the 
American  people,  while  the  administra- 
tion heaps  coals  upon  the  fires  of  war  in 
Indochina. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  this  policy  from 
coming  apart  at  the  seams  for  all  to  see, 
President  Nixon  has  escalated  the  bomb- 
ing policy  of  the  North.  The  failure  of 
this  bombing  policy  has  been  apparent 
throughout  the  past  7  years,  and  it  is 
glaringly  apparent  now.  It  has  not 
broken  the  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese, 
but  it  has  yielded  untold  death,  destruc- 
tion,   and    refugees.    Under    President 
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Nixon,  the  air  war  his  more  than  esca- 
lated; it  has  skyrocketed,  with  more 
bomb  tonnage  being  dropped  during 
1969,  1970,  and  1971  than  in  the  previous 
years  of  the  war.  The  underlying  policy 
in  Vietnam  has  not  changed,  and  this 
administration  has  no  intention  of 
changing  it. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  Congress.  As  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  the  Congress  must  assert 
its  responsibilities  which  it  has  abdicated 
throughout  the  tragic  years  of  presiden- 
tial warmaking  in  Vietnam.  For  far  too 
long  ths  House  has  ignored  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution.  The 
Congress — and  only  the  Congress — has 
the  power  to  declare  war.  Yet,  time  and 
time  again  it  has  abdicated  those  respon- 
sibilities. No  more.  This  House  cannot 
turn  its  back  on  ending  this  terrible  war 
any  longer.  This  body  can  no  longer 
shirk  its  responsibilities.  No  longer  can 
it  be  allowed  to  close  its  eyes  to  a  war 
which  has  drained  our  resources  and 
stained  our  conscience.  No  longer  can  it 
be  allowed  to  close  its  eyes  to  this  war 
which  has  taken  the  lives  of  over  56,000 
of  our  most  precious  possession — our 
young  men.  No  longer  can  it  be  allowed 
to  hide  its  face  from  the  fact  that  this 
war  has  warped  our  priorities,  wreaked 
havoc  on  our  economy,  divided  our 
people. 

On  every  occasion  that  an  appropria- 
tion to  fund  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  come 
before  this  House,  I  have  called  upon  my 
colleagues  to  vote  with  me  in  using  the 
power  of  the  purse  to  end  this  senseless 
war.  I  am  forced  to  recall  that  on  that 
day  in  May  of  1965  when  this  body  first 
considered  appropriations  for  Vietnam, 
only  seven  of  us  cast  our  ballots  against 
that  conflict.  Seven  of  435.  Outside  this 
House  that  number  has  swelled  from  a 
handful  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Inside  this  Chamber 
far  too  many  Members  have  so  far  failed 
to  heed  their  call.  Today  we  must. 

The  prices  we  have  paid  for  this  tragic 
venture  has  been  Incalculably  high — in 
terms  of  lives  lost  and  bloodshed;  in 
terms  of  opportunities  missed  and  treas- 
ure squandered ;  in  terms  of  our  standing 
in  the  world  and  the  health  of  our  society 
at  home  in  America. 

In  the  name  of  peace  we  have  brought 
only  death  and  destruction. 

In  the  name  of  democracy  we  have 
helped  to  enslave  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  a  corrupt  military  dictator- 
ship that  depends  on  war  for  its  survival. 

For  the  supposed  sake  of  honor,  we 
have  trampled  on  our  principles. 

The  course  out  of  Vietnam  is  clear.  It 
has  been  so  for  a  long  time.  The  Congress 
must  exercise  its  power  of  the  purse  and 
cutoff  funding  this  war.  We  can  delay  no 
longer.  Another  day  is  one  too  many.  Not 
another  life  should  be  sacrificed  in  this 
tragic  conflict. 

Let  Congress  at  last  give  voice  to  the 
yearning  of  the  American  people  for  an 
end  to  the  war  and  for  a  new  era  of 
peace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waldie>  . 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  while 
back  I  was  visiting  a  campus  and  a  stu- 
dent discussing  this  Issue  came  forth  with 
a  phrase  that  I  resented  at  the  time, 


where  he  said  "Old  men  talk  and  young 
men  die."  I  thought  at  the  time  that  that 
was  not  correct.  I  am  becoming  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  that  is  absolutely 
correct  except  for  the  modiflcations 
that  are  now  required. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  suggests 
that  we  should  not  pass  the  bill  with  the 
end-the-war  amendment  included  be- 
cause we  could  not  get  it  enacted  with- 
in time. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  there  is  not 
much  time  left  in  the  session,  and  that 
is  so  because  we  are  going  to  go  on 
vacation,  and  we  have  a  Republican 
Convention,  and  we  want  to  get  back  and 
campaign,  so  we  should  amend  the 
phrase  to  read,  "Old  men  talk,  go  on 
vacations,  go  to  campaigns,  and  go  to 
conventions,  while  young  men  die." 

Then  the  further  reason  as  to  why  we 
ought  not  address  ourselves  to  ending 
the  war  by  the  provisions  in  this  bUl,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  maintains 
and  cautions  us,  is  that  if  we  were  to 
pass  it  the  President  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  would  veto  it  and  we 
would  then  have  to  get  a  two -thirds  vote 
to  override  his  veto.  So  then  we  ought 
to  reword  the  phrase  to  read,  "Old  men 
talk,  recess,  go  to  conventions,  and  go 
on  vacations,  and  are  not  able  to  stand 
up  as  Members  of  the  Congress  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  actions  are  fruitless,  while  young 
men  die." 

And  that  is  precisely  where  I  believe 
this  Congress  now  stands. 

I  thought  this  body  was  a  constitu- 
tionally created  body  with  powers  that 
were  separate  but  equal,  and  surely  the 
powers  must  be  equal  when  you  are 
dealing  with  the  most  important  issue 
in  this  land,  the  ending  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam — a  war  that  under  a  Demo- 
cratic President  was  intolerably  con- 
ducted. Whatever  admiration  I  possess, 
and  that  is  considerable,  for  President 
Johnson,  his  policy  in  Vietnam  was  a 
disaster  for  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
gainsaying  that.  Whatever  admiration  I 
possess  for  President  Nixon,  and  it  is 
considerable,  his  policy  in  Vietnam  has 
been  an  equal  disaster,  and  there  is  no 
gainsaying  that. 

Whatever  admiration  I  possess  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  is  con- 
siderable, our  failure  to  act  is  a  disaster 
for  this  Nation,  and  there  is  no  gain- 
saying that. 

Old  men  do  talk,  old  men  in  Congress 
do  talk,  while  young  men  die.  We  ought 
to  stop  talking  and  start  acting  to  pre- 
vent young  men  dying,  and  we  can  do  a 
little  in  that  direction  of  acting  by  pass- 
ing the  Whalen-Hamilton  amendment. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, no  conflict  In  our  history  has  so 
divided  our  Nation  end  indeed  trauma- 
tized the  American  conscience  as  the  war 
In  Southeast  Asia.  While  I  do  not  for  a 
single  instant  challenge  the  sincerity  of 
the  proponents  of  the  so-called  Hamil- 
ton-Whalen  amendment,  they  have  no 


monopoly  on  the  deep  and  earnest  desire 
to  end  our  involvement  in  Indochina. 
However,  I  submit  that  their  proposal, 
well-intentioned  as  it  may  be  is  fatally 
defective,  because  it  does  not  include  the 
essential  requirement  of  an  internation- 
ally supervised  cease-fire  which  could 
thus  bring  a  total  cessation  of  hostilities. 

For  this  Congress  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  only  a  partial  and  extremely 
limited  cease-fire  is  to  practically  guar- 
antee the  continuation  on  a  protracted 
basis  of  a  war  that  has  already  caused 
untold  devastation  and  suffering  for 
friend  and  foe  alike. 

I  am  compelled  to  the  inexorable  and 
logical  conclusion  that  this  amendment 
if  implemented  by  Executive  action 
would  amount  to  a  license  to-  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  to  continue  its 
attacks  and  depredations  against  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  and  per- 
haps eventually  to  expand  the  war  even 
beyond  those  borders. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  debate  yesterday  and 
today  on  earlier  amendments  involving 
United  States  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries where  many  of  the  same  people  who 
are  now  supporting  the  Hamilton- 
Whalen  proposition  objected  to  policies 
of  our  Government  which  they  said  gave 
moral  sustenance  and  approval  to 
regimes  with  whose  policies  we  disagree. 

I  submit  that  the  adoption  of  the 
language  of  section  13  is  to  notify  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  despite  its  invasion 
of  the  borders  of  three  different  coim- 
tries  in  the  Indochina  Peninsula — South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  continue  their  attacks  on 
irmocent  civilian  populations — attacks 
that  are  going  on  at  this  very  moment — 
and  we  are  totally  disinterested — indeed 
we  will  give  them  carte  blanche  to 
continue. 

We  cannot  rewrite  history  and  pre- 
tend that  we  were  never  involved.  If  these 
attacks  had  been  made  at  a  time  when 
we  had  never  held  out  either  the  hope 
or  promise  of  our  aid — I  believe  that  our 
moral  responsibility  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent than  what  it  is  after  a  decade  of 
American  involvement  and  participa- 
tion. 

Frankly  I  do  not  agree  with  the  argu- 
ment that  American  prestige  and  honor 
are  at  stake — at  least  I  do  not  believe 
that  those  arguments  would  carry  much 
weight  with  me  if  honor  is  defined  as 
national  pride  and  trying  to  prove  that 
we  were  right  from  the  very  beginning. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  our 
earlier  policy  decisions,  whether  based 
on  the  domino  theory  or  some  other 
theory,  of  foreign  policy  were  wrong. 

But  we  have  now  succeeded  by  virtue 
of  those  errors  to  another  duty  and  that 
is  to  end  this  war  and  to  end  it  for  all 
the  people  in  that  war-torn,  battle- 
scarred  part  of  the  world.  This  is  the  hu- 
mane, decent,  and  moral  position  as  far 
as  I  personally  am  concerned. 

It  is  not  to  emulate  Pilate  as  the  story 
Is  recounted  for  us  in  Matthew  27:24. 

When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  pre- 
vail nothing,  but  that  rather  a  tumult 
was  made,  he  took  water  and  washed  his 
hands  before  the  multitude  saying,  "I  am 
iimocent  of  the  blood  of  this  Just  person, 
see  ye  to  it." 

Do  we  now.  like  Pilate,  wash  our  hands 
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while  the  world  watches  in  order  to  quiet 
the  tumult  in  our  midst  and  declare  our 
innocence  of  the  bloodshed  that  will  con- 
tinue while  we  simply  say  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  "See  ye  to  it." 

I  cannot  by  ratifying  a  mere  partial 
and  limited  cease-fire — so  easily  expunge 
my  moral  responsibility  for  the  Ttragedy 
of  Vietnam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Abzug)  . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Con- 
gress has  a  lot  of  unexercised  constitu- 
tional power.  The  only  power  I  hear  be- 
ing talked  about  here  today  is  the  power 
to  continue  a  war  which  we  have  never 
declared,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out 
by  previous  speakers. 

There  is  a  tremendous  resistance  to  the 
exercise  of  the  power  which  this  body 
has  to  stop  the  war.  Outside,  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  us  to  stop  the  war. 

We  have  the  power  to  cut  off  funds, 
which  we  have  not  done  and  which 
the  Morgan-Hamllton-Whalen  provision 
does  not  do. 

We  have  the  power  to  cut  off  all  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Thleu  government,  which 
we  have  not  done  and  which  the  Mor- 
gan-Hamilton-Whelan  provision  does 
not  do. 

We  have  the  constitutional  power  to 
enact  the  Morgan-Hamilton-Whalen 
provision,  which  would  finally  set  a  date 
certain  for  totfil  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. 

Constitutionally,  only  Congress  has  the 
authority  to  declare  war.  The  President 
has  absolutely  no  authority  in  this  re- 
gard; his  power  as  Commander  in  Chief 
does  not  and  cannot  authorize  him  to 
make  war  if  Congress  has  not  declared 
it.  Even  if  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion somehow  gave  him  such  power — and 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  did — that  legis- 
lation was  repealed  almost  2  years  ago. 

The  President  "shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed."  He  is  con- 
stitutionally required  to  follow  the  laws — 
with  regard  to  military  policy  or  any 
other  policy.  Insofar  as  military  policy 
is  concerned,  his  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  only  permits  him  to  act 
in  interstitial  areas  wherein  no  policy 
has  been  set  as  a  matter  of  law. 

These  and  other  constitutional  points 
have  been  ably  made  by  others  here  to- 
day, and  I  do  not  desire  to  indulge  any 
longer  in  the  procedural  alley  into  which 
the  mover  of  this  amendment  has  di- 
verted us. 

Section  13  of  this  bill  states  simply 
that  under  certain  conditions — and  they 
are  by  no  means  the  soundest  of  condi- 
tions— we  should  withdraw  all  of  our 
soldiers  from  Vietnam  by  October  1, 1972. 
It  does  not  propose  to  cut  off  funds  as  of 
that  date,  though  it  should.  It  does  not 
cut  off  all  military  assistance  to  the 
Thleu  government,  though  it  should.  And 
yet,  you  all  resist  it. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  our  only  hope — our  only 
hope  to  curb  the  excessive  powers  of  the 
President. 

What  is  going  on  is  not  a  withdrawal 

or  a  winding  down  of  the  war.  None  of  us 

speaking  here  today  has  even  said  that. 

We  have  fewer  troops  and  equipment 

there  on  the  ground,  perhaps,  but  we 


have  more  who  are  now  in  the  air.  We 
have  more  in  the  Navy.  We  are  now 
bombing  the  dikes.  We  are  now  cloud 
seeding  and  perpetrating  imcivilized  and 
inhumane  war  against  the  Vietnamese 
without  the  authority  of  this  body  and 
without  the  authority  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 
to  be  complimented  for  finally  taking  a 
step,  albeit  by  a  vote  of  18  to  17. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  this  House 
would  earn  its  name,  namely,  the  House 
of  Representatives — Representatives — 
and  begin  to  represent  the  dream  and  the 
hope  and  the  tremendous  need  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  end  this  ugly 
war — yes,  to  end  it. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are 
Republican  or  Democrat.  All  people  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  this  war. 

I  oppose  the  Boiling  amendment  and 
urge  its  rejection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Legcett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  for  having 
a  bill  before  this  House  with  a  clause  in 
it  like  section  13,  however,  short-lived 
that  section  might  be. 

I  read  the  tenor  of  this  House  and, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  look  good  for 
section  13  at  this  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  form  of  the  amend- 
ment is  obfuscating  the  nature  of  oiu* 
debate. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
took  over  some  4  years  ago  after  this 
coimtry  had  virtually  bankrupted  itself 
on  the  Vietnam  war  under  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  policy,  and  we  wisely  now  have 
repealed  that  policy. 

President  Nixon  said : 

I  have  a  secret  program  to  end  the  war 
and  you  elect  me  and  we  are  going  to  Imple- 
ment that  program. 

He  was  rather  dove-ish  for  about  6 
months  and  then  we  had  this  massive 
invasion  of  Cambodia  which  allegedly  we 
needed  to  allow  for  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Southeast  Asia  so 
that  we  could  have  this  secret  plan  im- 
plemented. 

They  have  never  fired  on  any  of  our 
withdrawing  troops  and  I  say  that  the 
Cambodian  exercise  was  nearly  all  in 
the  minds  of  the  Pentagon  advocates. 

As  to  how  critical  that  particular  exer- 
cise was,  I  just  ask  you  to  read  the  ticker 
tape  in  the  outside  room  which  indicates 
that  Phnompenh  today  is  under  fire  and 
perhaps  the  capital  of  that  country — 
how  tragic  it  might  be — ^perhaps  may  be 
falling  within  days. 

The  President,  of  course,  then  came 
forward  with  his  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram. That  had  been  tried  by  a  previous 
administration.  That  was  not  a  new  pro- 
gram and.  unfortunately,  we  did  not 
Vietnamize — we  Americanized  because 
the  Saigon  army  cannot  survive  imless  it 
has  got  the  80-percent  logistic  tail  of 
the  American  Army  and  has  got  the 
planes  and  the  Navy  and  so  forth. 

The  President  then  came  up  with  a 
program  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Peking. 
Then  he  wanted  to  go  to  Moscow — and 
this  was  going  to  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks  and  say  some  of  the  things 
that,  imfortiuiately,  one  cannot  say  in 
2  minutes. 

And  then  Adviser  Kissinger  went  back 
to  Moscow  and  Peking,  and  Hanoi  repre- 
sentatives were  supposed  to  meet  Kis- 
singer in  Peking.  All  this  and  nothing 
happens.  The  Communists  are  still  in 
concrete  with  a  capacity  for  an  offensive 
besides. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  entitled  to  credit  for  re- 
duction of  U.S.  presence  on  the  ground  in 
Vietnam — some  500,000-man  reduction. 
But  where  is  Mr.  Nixon  going?  When  we 
thought  the  Vietnamization  program 
might  work,  Mr.  Nixon  reescalated  the 
air  and  sea  war  to  the  point  where  vir- 
tually every  surplus  B-52  and  aircraft 
carrier  and  ship  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  has 
been  detailed  to  Vietnam. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  expecting  a  reorganization  of  prior- 
ities, the  Pentagon  is  telling  us  to  expect 
a  $6  billion  supplemental  request. 

Nixon's  deficits  in  4  years  equal  one- 
fourth  of  the  national  debt  accumulated 
in  the  total  200-year  history  of  the 
United  States — all  to  fight  a  war  half 
hearted  but  with  the  whole  hearts  of  too 
many  American  dead  soldiers  and  POW's. 
The  Nixon  escalation  of  blockade  near- 
ly busted  the  SALT  and  Berlin  agree- 
ments. The  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  Na- 
vies were  exposed  for  the  hollow  shells 
that  they  are — they  could  do  nothing. 

It  appears  from  the  news  that  the 
bloclcades  are  not  outrageously  effec- 
tive— there  is  no  rationing  in  Hanoi,  they 
are  conducting  offensives  against  Phnom- 
penh and  Hue  and  the  zeal  of  the  Com- 
munists is  unsurpassed — they  are  almost 
in  euphoric  paranoia  as  is  evidenced  by 
their  daily  reports  in  the  Foreign  Broad- 
cast Information  Service  publication  of 
our  Department  of  Defense. 

So  what  do  we  do — we  have  nearly 
spent  oxirselves  to  death;  destroyed  our 
aerospace  industry,  desecrated  our  econ- 
omy. 

We  must  now  de-Americanize  the  Sai- 
gon army — they  must  stand  on  their  own 
feet.  This  amendment,  section  13,  should 
stay  in  the  bill  and  be  enacted  as  a  first 
step. 

This  section  does  not  affect  logistics  to 
Saigon,  either  military  or  economic. 

The  United  States  is  not  of  a  frame 
of  mind  to  invade  North  Vietnam  and 
neither  is  Saigon.  Nixon,  and  he  appears 
to  have  a  majority  of  this  House  with 
him,  is  not  prepared  to  destroy  overtly 
the  Saigon  government,  and  frankly,  I 
do  not  blame  him. 

We  want  our  POW's  back  but  Madame 
Binh  has  stated  in  concrete  as  has  Xuan 
Thuy  of  North  Vietnam  since  the  first 
of  the  year,  that  they  are  not  prepared 
to  simply  trade  troops  for  prisoners — 
they  want  the  Saigon  army  disestab- 
lished with  the  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnam  forces  in  place,  and  they  would 
then  conduct  elections  under  a  new  gov- 
ernment, and  then  all  POW's  of  both 
sides  would  be  returned. 

We  can  not  agree  to  the  Communist 
demands  on  the  one  hand.  We  should  not 
do  what  we  are  doing  because  America  is 
split  and  outraged,  but  neither  should  we 
shoot  down  the  Saigon  goverrunent. 

Having  talked  at  length  to  the  Ameri- 
can mission  in  Paris  and  with  all  the 
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Communist  parties  in  Paris,  tv  ice  in  the 
past  year,  I  know  wherein  I  speak.  My 
conferences  are  all  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

The  pending  amendment  is  perhaps 
only  a  token  expression  that  will  not 
pass. 

What  we  should  do  is  deescalate  Amer- 
ican posture  over  the  next  6  months. 
Such  that  in  all  of  Southeast  Asia  we 
only  provide  an  equal  and  opposite  re- 
ciprocal force  vis-a-vis  South  Vietnam, 
as  the  Soviets  and  Red  Chinese  assume 
toward  their  Communist  coimterparts. 

We  have  lost  $200  billion  and  obligated 
ourselves  for  $200  billion  in  Vietnam 
benefits.  The  Communists  have  spent 
$10  billion,  per  Secretary  Melvin  Laird. 

We  have  lost  56,000  American  dead 
boys  and  we  hope  the  Communists  have 
500  of  our  POW's.  The  Soviets  and 
Chinese  have  zero  in  these  categories. 

The  United  States  flys  daily  bombing 
missions  and  daily  shells  the  beaches 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam.  The  major 
Communist  nations  do  not  do  this. 

The  Soviets  and  Chinese  supply  the 
North  Vietnamese,  Pathet  Lao,  and  Viet- 
cong. 

The  United  States  should  provide  only 
equal  and  reciprocal  supplies  to  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand. 

We  could  assume  this  posture  in  4 
months  neither  winning,  nor  surrraid- 
erlng  and  let  the  Southeast  Asians 
themselves  determine  who  among  them 
in  a  fall'  contest  is  the  fittest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dow). 

Mr.  DOW.  I  admire  Congressman 
BoLLiNG  from  Missouri,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  oppose  his  amendment,  which 
throws  before  us  a  great  constitutional 
issue.  If  we  strike  section  13,  it  will  be 
an  abdication  of  Congress  as  a  coordi- 
nate body  of  this  Nation.  We,  as  a  Con- 
gress, have  already  abdicated  too  much. 
We  have  failed  to  declare  war,  if  that 
were  necessary,  in  Vietnam.  We  allow  the 
President  unlimited  power  to  roam  the 
globe  imder  his  so-called  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chiei,  and  we  have  given 
him  the  power  of  preserving  secrecy  in 
State  papers;  just  to  name  a  few  of  our 
abdications. 

Now,  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er said  a  little  while  ago,  "Do  not  rock 
the  boat."  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that 
that  advice  is  anesthesia  to  inoculate  the 
Congress  and  tiun  it  into  a  limp  and 
spineless  creature. 

The  minority  leader  should  not  lend 
himself  to  such  a  weakening  of  this  body. 
It  is  pandering  to  the  Executive.  It  is  pull- 
ing the  cornerstone  out  of  our  constitu- 
tional system.  It  is  pulling  down  the  tem- 
ple aroimd  our  ears. 

There  are  those  of  you  who  say  that 
Congress  can  do  nothing,  therefore,  why 
have  this  provision  relating  to  the  war; 
but  we  can  override  the  veto  if  the  Pres- 
ident should  veto  the  bill  with  this  pro- 
vision contained  therein.  It  is  possible 
that  we  can,  and  we  should  try.  Other- 
wise we  will  have  T/hat  our  forefathers 
fought  so  painfully  to  avoid,  and  that  is 
a  monarchy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  . 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  war 
goes  on  and  on  and  on.  The  killing  con- 
tinues. Cities  are  destroyed.  The  land 
is  laid  waste.  The  promise  of  peace  is 
only  that — a  promise.  Idealism  becomes 
cynicism,  patience  is  replaced  by  despair, 
the  years  fade  away  and  a  decade  is  at 
hand,  and  no  man  can  say,  not  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  he 
knows  the  war's  end. 

They  said  that  there  was  "light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel"  and  we  have  stumbled 
blindly  on  seeking  its  source  but  finding 
only  more  darkness.  We  have  waged  a 
mindless  war  toward  no  appreciable  end. 
Bullets  have  been  spent,  bombs  dropped, 
new  weapons  unleashed,  lives  lost,  bodies 
maimed,  and  all  in  the  name  of  some 
distorted  idea  of  freedom.  "We  had  to 
destroy  the  village  to  save  it,"  they 
said.  Well  they  destroyed  more  than  the 
village. 

One  may  speak  with  moral  outrage 
at  this  mindlessness,  and  I  do.  but  not 
every  Member  of  this  body  considers  it 
a  morsd  question.  It  is  not  my  intent, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  raise  here  again  the 
matter  of  American  morality  in  terms  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam — although  it  deserves 
our  concern — but  rather  to  speak  for  a 
moment  as  to  the  war's  cost  and  the  toll 
it  has  taken  upon  this  country.  To  place 
it  then,  not  in  its  moral  context,  but  to 
ponder  its  consequences  in  terms  of  its 
practical  effects  upon  this  Nation  and 
how  it  has  so  greatly  weakened  our  pos- 
ture elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  shall  not  attempt  then  to  recite  again 
what  this  war  has  cost,  what  it  has  de- 
nied to  the  people  of  America,  but  rather 
to  quote  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  still 
insist  that  it  go  on,  what  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  said  in  that  Department's 
annual  report: 

This  buUt-ln  Soviet  advantage  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  at  our  expense  since  1B66 
because  of  the  costs  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  from  1965  through  1972  the  Soviets 
have  had  substaitlally  more  funds  available 
to  apply  to  the  development  of  their  total 
military  capabilities.  Since  1966,  when  the 
net  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  first  ex- 
ceeded that  for  the  U.S.,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  had  some  $21  billion  more  available  for 
modernlaatlon  than  has  the  U.S.  This  dif- 
ference has  had  a  significant  and  adverse  Im- 
pact on  the  military  posture  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Well  there  you  have  it,  gentlemen, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  no  less,  tell- 
ing us  that  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  war 
his  administration  promised  to  end,  has 
weakened  the  defense  posture  of  the 
United  States  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, think  of  it,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
had  $21  billion  more  to  modernize  their 
military  than  we — all  because  of  Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  Secretary  is  correct  and  if  you 
vote  to  continue  this  war  by  failing  to 
mandate  its  end,  then  you  are  voting  to 
weaken  the  defense  position  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  If,  after  all  these  years  of  war, 
after  all  the  destruction,  after  all  the 
hundreds  of  billions  wasted,  you  are  still 
unmoved  that  it  must  stop;  then  at  least 
consider  what  it  is  doing  to  this  Nation 
in  terms  of  our  own  security  and  military 
needs. 

Consider  it,  and  vote  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
seems  almost  an  exercise  in  futility  to 
add  more  words  to  the  millions  that  have 
already  been  spoken  on  the  issue  that  has 
divided  this  covmtry  more  than  any  is- 
sue since  our  own  Civil  War. 

For  a  long  time,  this  action  by  our 
Government  divided  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves.  But  £is  the  casualties 
moimted,  as  the  cost  to  our  young  peo- 
ple and  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  es- 
calated, as  the  infiation  and  the  disrup- 
tion of  our  Nation's  economy  spiraled, 
and  as  the  cloak  of  bureaucratic  secrecy 
was  ripped  open  to  reveal  the  delusions 
of  our  so-called  leaders  and  their  cynical 
deception  of  the  American  people,  the 
nature  of  the  division  created  in  our  Na- 
tion by  this  military  misadventure 
changed. 

For  as  the  people  have  come  to  un- 
derstand the  truth  about  their  Govern- 
ment's actions  in  Vietnam,  the  division 
in  our  country  has  become  less  and  less 
a  division  among  the  people  and  more 
and  more  a  division  between  the  people 
and  their  Government. 

The  people,  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, want  out  of  Vietnam  and  see  no 
moral  or  practical  bsisis  for  our  continu- 
ing military  presence.  On  the  question 
of  the  POW's,  the  people  have  come  to 
the  realization  that  the  only  way  we  are 
likely  to  get  our  POW's  back  is  by  get- 
ting our  Armed  Forces  out. 

How  much  longer  can  the  Congress 
allow  itself  to  endorse  a  course  of  action 
which  continues  to  be  so  deeply,  so  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people?  What 
does  that  do  to  the  faith  of  our  people, 
young  and  old  alike,  in  the  democratic 
process? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  transcends 
politics.  It  can  no  longer  be  contained 
within  the  tradition  of  supporting  the 
President  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 
It  is  not  merely  that  a  succession  of 
Presidents  have  been  proven  wrong 
about  Vietnam.  It  is  because  there  is  a 
far  deeper  tradition  at  stake  here,  in- 
volving the  sense  of  humanity  and  de- 
cency of  the  American  people  and  the 
ideals  on  which  the  Nation  was  founded. 

Last  week,  in  an  article  in  the  August 
2  Washington  Post,  former  Ambassador 
Charles  W.  Yost,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  diplomats,  got  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  In  questioning  the 
military  and  moral  justification  for  our 
continued  savage  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, Ambassador  Yost  referred  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  recent  complaint  that 
critics  of  his  bombing  policy  were  apply- 
ing a  "double  standard."  The  Ambassa- 
dor points  out: 

It  has  always  been  the  proud  boast  emd 
belief  of  Americans  that  our  democracy  em- 
bodies certain  principles  which  make  us 
worthy  of  admiration  and  emulation  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  have  been  the  first  to 
claim  a  "double  standard"  which  distin- 
guishes us  from  totalitarian  states  and  our 
behavior  from  theirs.  Now  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  beginning  to  see  less  and  less 
moral  difference  between  us  and  the  ad- 
versaries we  seem  more  and  more  to  Imitate. 

The  cold  bard  truth  Is  that  we  cannot 
beat  &  small  enemy  "back  to  the  stone  age". 
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abandon  moral  and  military  restraints  In  oxir 
war  against  him,  without  dangerovisly 
sapping  the  reservoir  of  International  respect 
which  our  forefathers  built  up  over  two 
centuries  and  on  which  any  claim  we  may 
have  to  world  leadership  must  rest.  Is  the 
erosion  of  that  respect  worth  "victory"  In 
Vietnam  or  anyone's  victory  In  November? 

On  the  day  following  Mr.  Yost's  article, 
an  editorial  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
m  ide  a  similar  point.  I  ask  that  both  Mr. 
Yost'.s  article  and  the  Beacon  editorial 
be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  but 
here  would  like  to  quote  just  briefly  from 
the  editorial: 

We  are  uncomfortable  setting  the  stand- 
ards for  our  own  great  natioa's  behavior  by 
the  brutalities  stubborn  Hanoi  leaders  will 
tolerate — and  punishing  a  whole  civilian 
population  for  those  brutalities. 

Surelv.  Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  Is  at 
.^take  in  Vietnam  which  can  po.'^sibly  jus- 
tify anv  further  erosion  of  our  own  treas- 
ured in.=.titutions  and  ideals.  Surely  the 
time  h:;s  coiiie  to  take  the  first  step  to- 
ward restoring  our  Nation's  unity  and 
morale  by  fixing  a  final  deadline  to  our 
piilitary  presence  in  Vietnam. 

Today,  this  House  has  what  may  be  its 
last  opportunity  to  take  this  step,  by  ap- 
proving this  bill  with  section  13  in  it. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  2,  1972) 

Bombing  of  Dikes.  Dams?^Abcument  Misses 

Heart  or  the  Matter 

(Br  Charles  W.  Yost) 

The  argument  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Its  critics  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  Is  bombing  dikes  and  dams 
In  North  Vietnam  misses  what  seems  to  me 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on  the  vast 
scale  we  have  done  over  the  past  three  months 
cannot,  as  the  administration  Itself  says, 
help  hitting  some  of  the  dikes  which  criss- 
cross so  much  of  that  country  and  on  which 
its  food  supply  depends.  The  real  point,  how- 
ever. Is  that  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
to  noncombatant  men,  women  and  children 
whether  they  are  starved,  drowned  or  blown 
up.  As  long  as  we  continue  bombing  of  the 
present  magi;ltude — with  such  a  loose  ap- 
plication of  the  term  "military  objectives" 
and  such  reliance  on  the  Infallibility  of 
"smart  bombs" — we  cannot  help  killing  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  noncombatants,  whether 
or  not  we  hit  the  dikes. 

It  will  be  argued  that  we  and  our  allies 
engaged  l:i  World  War  11  in  large-scale  bomb- 
ing which  ir.cldentally  k<lled  many  civilians 
and  that  this  played  a  part  In  winning  the 
war.  The  obvious  difTerence  is  that  at  that 
time  we  were  fit;htlng  against  two  regimes 
that  we  believed  threatened  both  our  na- 
tional exlstrace  and  western  civilization. 
Even  the  mcst  e.xtravagant  "hawks"  would 
not  maka  that  claim  about  the  regime  In 
Hanoi  In  the  s'ammcr  cf  1972.  The  question 
Is  whether  there  can  be  any  justlflcatlcn, 
military  or  mornl.  frir  so  lethal  and  prolonged 
a  Ixjrijb'iig  at  the  present  time  and  place. 

This  pai-tlcular  bombing  campaign — by  far 
the  most  severe  since  we  entered  the  war 
seven  years  ago — w.is  begun  In  response  to 
Hanoi's  olfcnsive  of  last  April.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  disastrous  defeat  of  th  South 
Vietnamese  ai.d  "hvimlliation"  of  the  Presi- 
dent Just  before  the  Moscow  summit.  That 
offensive  has  now  been  repulsed  and  rolled 
back.  The  Moscow  summit  is  long  since  over 
and  was  a  substantial  success.  Yet  the  bomb- 
ing contl^i^s. 

It  will  also  be  argued  that  the  bombing  cf 
the  North  Is  still  necessary  to  prevent  a 
buildup  and  dispatch  southward  of  supplies 
which  would  be  used  In  another  offensive  at 
a   later   date.    However.    President    Johnson 


should  be  able  to  testify,  on  the  basis  of  con- 
siderable experience,  that  even  continuous 
bombing  of  the  North  does  not  prevent  the 
dispatch  southward  of  sufficient  supplies  to 
mount  repeated  offensives,  that  it  tends  to 
toughen  rather  than  soften  North  Vietnam- 
ese morale,  and  that  offensives  ivlU  recur  as 
long  as  the  war  continues. 

Finally,  the  bombing  can  no  longer  be  ex- 
cused as  essential  to  protect  United  States 
ground  forces,  since  most  of  them  have  been 
withdrawn  and  the  rest  could  be  in  a  very 
short  time.  Indeed  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  the 
continuation  of  large-scale  bombing  of  the 
North  any  longer  has  an  American  rationale 
except  as  a  factor  of  the  United  states  elec- 
tions. 

It  would  not  seem  unreasonable  to  p-^- 
sume  that  the  bombing  of  the  North  is  being 
continued — after  the  special  reasons  for  It 
cited  at  the  beginning  of  May  have  ceased  to 
exist — as  a  means  of  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  ac- 
cept before  November  7  our  terms  for  end- 
ing the  war.  Such  a  result  might  be  a  deci- 
sive factor  in  the  elections,  causing  th  aver- 
age voter  to  forget  momentarily  that  the  P."- 
publiean  plan  for  ending  the  war,  promised 
in  1963,  was  carried  out  only  after  four 
years  and  20.000  additional  American  dead. 

Every  American  wants  an  agreement  in 
Paris  and  an  end  to  the  fighting  but  are  we 
to  be  wholly  indifferent  as  to  how  we  go 
about  getting  :t?  Mr.  Nixon  has  often  spoken 
of  the  "respect"  which  he  seeks  for  this 
country  and  the  Presidency.  Can  he  be  un- 
aware that  the  respect  is  being  dally  eaten 
away  by  what  seems  to  many  Asians  and 
Europeans,  not  to  mention  Americans,  to  be 
a  casual  indifference  to  massive  human  suf- 
fering -^hlch  v.e  Inflict,  a  moral  un.scrupu- 
lousness  about  the  means  by  which  we  as  a 
great  power  achieve  our  ends?  Our  new  part- 
ners in  creating  a  "structure  of  peace,"  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China,  may  be  prepared 
to  swallow  this  behavior,  but  will  all  the 
others  who  have  looked  up  to  us  In  the  past? 

Of  course  the  North  Vietnamese  have  for 
years  been  committing,  and  still  are,  un- 
speakable atrocities  in  the  South.  But  how 
relevant  is  that?  It  has  always  been  the 
proud  boast  and  belief  of  Americans  that  our 
democracy  embodies  certain  principles  which 
make  us  worthy  of  admiration  and  emula- 
tion by  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  been 
the  first  to  claim  a  "double  standard"  which 
distinguishes  us  from  totalitarian  states  and 
our  behavior  from  theirs.  Now  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  beginning  to  see  less 
and  less  moral  difference  between  us  and  the 
adversaries  we  seem  more  and  more  to  Imi- 
tate. 

The  cold  hard  truth  Is  that  we  cannot 
beat  a  small  enemy  "back  to  the  stone  age," 
abandon  moral  and  military  restraints  in  our 
war  against  him.  without  dangerously  sap- 
ping the  reservoir  of  International  respect 
which  our  forefathers  built  up  over  two  cen- 
turies and  on  which  any  claim  we  may  have 
to  world  leadership  must  rest.  Is  the  erosion 
of  that  respect  worth  "victory"  in  Vietnam 
or  anyone's  victory  in  November? 

[From   the  Akron   Beacon  Journal.   Aug.   3, 

1972) 

Peace-by-Bomb  Subtleties  C'lX  Coi.tu.se  the 

Naive 

In  the  Washington  terms  of  the  times.  It 
has  become  "naive"  to  take  scricusly  coni- 
plai::t  froff.  Hanoi  that  the  United  States 
is  careless  "^f  the  lives  of  .*stnn  peasants  as 
it  strews  lis  bombs  in  the  civlll7:ed  search 
frr  peace  with  honor. 

To  show  such  aaivene^s  Ls  bad  form,  and 
reveals  that  you  don't  iMderstasid  t'le  situa- 
tion. 

The  mrs'  prominent  cl'i7;cn  to  fall  Into 
this  social  blunder  In  recent  days  Is  United 
Nations  Secretary  C=ei>eral  Kurt  Waldhelm. 

Npivc'y,  he  accspled  at  face  value  propn- 
gar.da  that  .American  bombs  have  damaged 
North  Vletname.;e  dikes.  threaie;iirg  disaster 


to  civilians  whose  personal  Involvement  In 
the  war  Is  only  that  they  are  residents  of 
North  Vietnam.  Further,  he  was  capable  of 
giving  serious  consideration  to  the  absurd 
allegation  that  this  "damage"  was  Inten- 
tional. 

Compounding  his  gaffe,  he  failed  to  note 
two  central  and  obvious  facts: 

That  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world  could,  if  It  chose,  demolish  North 
Vietnam  in  an  afternoon — and  that  If  It  were 
truly  that  nation's  Intention  to  smash  the 
dikes,  they  would  long  since  have  been 
smashed. 

And  that  the  North  Vietnamese,  as  au- 
thors of  what  President  Nixon  seems  to  see 
as  the  most  heinous  Invasion  In  history,  are 
far  more  deserving  of  censure  than  the 
United  States — and  have  forgone  any  right 
to  complain  about  what  is  done  to  them  in 
retribution. 

With  embarrassment,  we  confess  to  being 
almost  as  i.aive  as  Mr.  Waldhehn.  Maybe  not 
quite. 

Obviously,  American  air  power  could  cause 
massive  damage  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
dike  system  if  its  force  were  deliberately 
concentrated  on  this  purpose.  So  the  as- 
sumption has  to  be  that  it  Is  not. 

It  seems  less  than  cause  for  a  glow  of  pride 
that  the  official  .series  of  American  respo:-.ses 
to  allegation  of  dike  damage  has  followed 
the  familiar  pattern: 

First,  flat  dismissal  of  them  as  enemy  lies. 

Next,  concession  that  there  may  have  been 
some  accidental  small  damage,  regrettable 
but  unavoidable  spillover  effects  of  justified 
air  attacks  on  legitimate  military  targets. 

Then  assertion  that  the  damage  was  limit, 
ed  to  small  breachej;  at  12  points,  all  in 
minor  and  non-critical  components  of  the 
dike  system — based  en  three- week-old  aerial 
photography  so  subject  to  misinterpretation 
in  the  enemy's  favor  that  it  could  not  be 
released  for  public  Inspection. 

Despite  this  confidence-shaking  typlca)  se- 
quence, we  can  accept  the  official  characteri- 
zation of  the  damage  as  accidental — or,  at 
most,  as  no  more  than  token  effort  Intended 
to  suggest  to  Hanoi's  leaders  what  may  hap- 
pen unless  they  become  more  tractable. 

But  we  are  naive  enough  to  be  unable  to 
see  a  clear  difference  in  the  practical  effect 
between  accidental  or  token  breaching  of  a 
dike  and  deliberate,  systematic  destruction. 
To  simple  minds  the  drowning  in  either 
case  seems  essentially  the  same. 

Perhaps  if  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of 
this  clinical,  antiseptic  rain  of  destruction 
on  roads,  power  plants,  factories  turning  out 
what  seem  to  be  non-military  necessities, 
and  other  "military  targets"  were  as  clear 
to  us  as  it  is  to  the  White  House,  so  might 
be  the  nice  distinction  between  drowning 
by  accident  aiad  drowning  by  design. 

Also,  we  have  some  difficulty  with  the  su- 
perlatives of  evil  applied  to  North  Vietnam's 
current  "invasion." 

We  arc  not  at  all  clear  on  what  Hand's 
loaders  hope  to  gain  by  their  offensive  In  the 
South.  It  seems  stupid  and  senselessly  de- 
structive. 

But  it  Is  the  act  of  a  group  that,  rightly 
cr  wrongly,  views  the  conflict  as  a  c'vil  war — 
a  desperate  group  worn  d':'v:i  by  decades  of 
trying  and  bleeding.  For  savaperv.  if  you 
subtract  American  bomb  damage,  it  is  not 
much  of  a  match  for  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea. 

We  are  uncomfortable  setting  the  stai»d- 
ards  for  oi;r  oau  ;jrcat  nation's  beliavlor  by 
the  brutaUtlc.';  stubborn  Hanoi  leaders  will 
tolerate — and  ptinlshlng  a  whDle  civilian 
poptUatton  for  those  brutalities. 

So  color  u.s  socially  Inept.  We  cloarly  don't 
understand  this  .sophisticated,  lethal  eame, 
and  would,  naively,  much  rather  see  it  over. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Blackbukni  . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
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the  very  moment  this  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  withdraw  unilaterally  from 
South  Vietnam,  a  withdrawal  that  would 
come  while  almost  10  Communist  divi- 
sions still  roam  within  the  south,  a  with- 
drawal that  makes  not  the  slightest  men- 
tion of  peace,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  horror  of  what  it  means  for  citizens 
of  South  Vietnam  to  come  under  the 
domination  of  the  enemy.  Reports  now 
reaching  us  from  three  formerly  Com- 
munist-controlled districts  in  Binh  Dinh 
Province  attest  to  the  savagery  with 
which  the  Communists  eliminate  all 
those  who  are  even  potential  stumbling- 
blocks  in  their  path  of  conquest. 

I  speak  not  just  of  soldiers  or  govern- 
ment officials  but  of  ordinary  citizens, 
teachers,  doctors,  and  nurses,  pacifica- 
tion workers.  Some  are  murdered  quick- 
ly: others  are  tortured  brutally  and  then 
put  to  death.  No  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion are  made.  The  Communists  simply 
wipe  out  all  elements  of  leadership  and 
in  the  process  leave  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  their  own  words,  frozen  with 
fear.  The  reign  of  terror  v.e  have  now 
witnessed  in  Binh  Dinh  is  nothing  new; 
it  merely  follows  the  familiar  pattern  of 
events  in  those  societies  with  the  mis- 
fortune to  fall  under  the  control  of 
communism. 

The  mass  executions  following  Com- 
munist consolidation  of  power  in  North 
Vietnam  are  historic  fact.  The  murders 
in  Binh  Dinh  resemble  events  of  Tet 
15C8  when  in  an  orgy  of  slaugnter,  tne 
enemy  butchered  thousands  of  the  lead- 
ins  citizens  of  Hue. 

The  psople  of  South  Vietnam  Iwve  no 
problem  understanding  the  consequences 
of  an  enemy  victory,  for  h'ondreds  of 
thousands  of  them  have  choson  to  Hee 
their  homes  rather  than  join  the  other 
side.  The  grisly  chain  of  events  wliich 
would  unfold  .=  hould  be  no  less  clear  to 
us.  The  obligation  rests  squarely  with  us 
to  spare  our  Soutli  Vietnamese  friends 
the  unspeakable  suffering  that  wil'  be 
their  lot  if  the  enemy  emerges  victorious. 
V.''c  cannot,  we  must  not,  remove  all  of  our 
troops,  until  we  can  gain  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  an  agreement  to  leave  their 
neighbors  in  pcp.ce  or  until  the  South 
Vietnamese  cthci-wise  have  a  rea.'-onable 
chance  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  de- 
leting section  13.  But  none  is  more  per- 
su  i^ive  than  our  undertaking  to  avoid 
presenting  the  Communists  with  furthr.' 
opportunliies  to  impose  their  rcisn  oi 
tei.or  on  the  South  Vietname.'^e  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
V/r:gkt}. 

Mr.  V/RTGHT.  Mr.  Chairm?,n,  in  these 
brief  2  minutes  I  would  like  to  focus  if 
I  cnn  upon  one  central  issue  which  here- 
t.?'"3re  h.as  not  been  adequately  covered. 

The  heart  of  Pre.sident  Nixon's  over- 
tures for  peace  and  the  cornerstone  of 
his  negotiating  posture  is  the  proposition 
that  both  .'•ides  should  agree  in  advanc" 
to  permit  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  determine  the  fate  of  their  own 
country  by  ballots  rather  than  by  bullets, 
th.'ough  ffir,  open  and  free  elections  su- 
pervised by  an  impartial  international 
agency. 

This  is  the  focal  point  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  North  Vietnamese  have  stead- 


fastly refused  to  consider  any  such  pro- 
posal, even  though  President  Thieu  of 
South  Vietnam  has  publicly  agreed  to  re- 
sign and  thus  permit  such  elections. 

Section  13  of  this  bill  very  significant- 
ly deletes  any  reference  to  that  central 
negotiating  posture  of  the  United  States. 
Do  we  want  to  abandon  that  principle? 
Adoption  of  section  13  would  have  that 
effect.  It  would  not  in  any  sense  end  the 
war.  It  merely  would  leave  the  resolution 
of  the  central  issue — the  issue  of  the  fu- 
tm-e  of  South  Vietnam— to  be  determined 
by  military  force.  Do  we  want  to  do  that? 
I  for  one  do  not. 

To  adopt  this  bill  with  section  13  in- 
cluded not  only  would  pull  the  rug  from 
under  the  President  and  his  negotiators, 
it  also  would  do  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle)  has  suggested.  It 
would  say  to  the  President  that  we  do 
not  support  the  fundamental  basis  of  his 
peace  proposal,  the  proposition  of  free 
elections.  No  principle  is  more  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  political  character  of  the 
United  States  nor  more  hallowed  in  the 
political  history  of  this  coimtry  than  the 
principle  of  nonviolent  local  self-deter- 
mination and  free  elections.  It  provides 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  fair  and  just 
basis  for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollinc)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs) . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
problem  I  have  with  the  statement  of 
my  friend  in  the  well  a  moment  ago 
is  that  history  shows  very  clearly  that 
we  did  not  believe  very  much  in  elec- 
tions in  1956,  when  our  country  sup- 
ported the  Saigon  regime  in  scuttling 
the  elections  agreed  to  in  the  Geneva 
Accords,  when  President  Nixon  predicted 
Ho  Chi  Minh  would  win. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  last  para- 
graph of  a  letter  from  a  former  high 
American  Government  official  to  an  in- 
dividual who  WTote  to  him  alleging  that 
the  President  had  the  warmaking  power 
and  that  the  Congress  should  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President: 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  it.  by  the  following 
reasons.  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars, 
pretending  penerally,  if  net  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  ottr 
convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  Kingly  oppressicns:  and  they 
resolved  to  so  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  brin^:- 
ing  this  oppression  upon  us.  But  your  view 
destroys  the  whole  matter,  and  places  our 
President  where  Kings  have  always  stood. 

That  was  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln, 
February  15,  1848,  and  received  by  Wil- 
liam Herndon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  everything  is  said 
that  can  be  said  the  fact  will  remain  that 
the  "secret  plan"  of  this  administration 
to  end  this  war  turned  out  to  be  a  bomb. 

As  i>  Memb'^r  of  the  Tndinna  delegation, 
I  commend  with  pride  the  work  of  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  his  elo- 
quence on  the  floor  this  day.  History 
will  remember  him  kindly  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 


the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Deniiolw  I  . 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
more  than  7  years  and  I  suspect  after 
more  than  7.000  speeches  this  issue  pro- 
vokes the  minds  of  reasonable  men.  Yet, 
we  are  left  in  an  exercise  of  futility  for 
this  legislative  body  cannot  legislate 
peace. 

The  Constitution,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
pressly imposes  and  reserves  to  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  the  power  to  declare 
war,  but  the  Constitution  is  silent  on  the 
frastrating  issue  of  declaring  peace. 

I  will  support  the  Boiling  amendment 
not  because  I  want  the  war  to  continue. 
My  record  is  clear  on  that  issue.  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  extend  oiu' 
miserable  involvement  in  Vii.'tnam  to 
December  31.  I  will  vote  for  the  Boiling 
amendment  because  thCxC  is  a  d?y  be- 
tween the  dates  of  Octo'oer  1.  1972,  and 
December  31,  1972,  whioh  will  piovide  a 
time  for  a  national  referendum  to  the 
people  of  America. 

We  have  reached  an  impa.sse.  This 
legislative  body  cannot  make  a  decision 
on  a  date  certain  to  end  our  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam  unle.ss  we  vote 
against  the  appropriations  that  have 
tlii'ough  the  years  made  it  pos.sible  for 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  prosecute  the  war  in  Indochina. 
I  have  voted  consistently  against  this 
proposition.  I  have  faith  in  the  people 
of  America  and  the  system  ol  govern- 
ment of  this  great  land.  I  support  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  and  they 
shall  be  heard  in  the  referendum  on 
November  7,  1972. 

I  regi-et  that  the  President  should 
commit  1  more  dollar,  one  more  life  or 
1  more  day  to  a  cause  conceived  in 
error  and  pursued  in  error — for  yeai's 
?nd  years.  I  regret  thnt  the  Congress  has 
for  years  and  years  errored  in  funding  a 
cause  of  no  victory.  But.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  date,  the  debate,  the  hours — of 
failure  or  success,  of  this  body  in  acting 
upon  a  date  certain  cannot  have  any 
great  significance  on  the  ears  or  the  eyes 
of  those  that  refuse  to  hear  what  is  here 
to  be  heard  and  to  see  what  is  here  to  be 
seen. 

The  issues  arc  clear — the  candidates 
are  articulate.  I  tru.<;t  in  God.  The  peo- 
ple shall  respond.  And  :it  this  11*''  hciu-, 
alter  years  and  years,  may  that  messr::e 
in  the  great  refercnd',i:n  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  November  \9~2.  voice  the 
sentiinents  of  a  ,?ie  it  i-topJo  sick  oi  \\..r. 
And  may  it  be  recorded  forever  in  th? 
annals  of  history  for  all  to  y-ee  that  no 
President  shall  again  shame  the  hishest 
law  of  this  land  and  circu'.nv^nt  the  ex- 
pressed language  so  ably  written  by  our 
forefathers  at  section  8  of  i^./ticle  I  of 
the  Constitution  oi  the  Utrltcd  States  of 
America. 

The  CHATR'^TAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  iienlleman  f.uin  Maine  iMr. 
Hath.* WAY  > . 

Mr.  IIATIIAWAV.  Mr.  Ch.;-drman.  I 
ri.se  in  behalf  cf  the  pro\-l=ion  to  end  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Indochina. 

It  is  time — .nd  i.\"ist  time— that  we  in 
Conizress  exercise  our  constitutional 
right  and  responsibility  to  decide 
whether  or  not  this  country  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  a  war. 
For  7  long  years,  this  Nation  has  been 
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engaged  In  a  tragic  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia.  That  conflict  has  been  costly — in 
terms  of  55,000  American  lives  lost  and 
300.000  casualties;  in  terms  of  $100  bil- 
lion drained  away;  in  terms  of  distorted 
priorities;  and  in  terms  of  the  bitterness, 
frustration,  and  dissension  among  our 
people. 

The  congressional  authorization  for 
U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  has  been  re- 
pealed. We  cannot  simply  sit  on  our  con- 
stitutional rights  and  watch  this  war 
continue. 

In  1970,  at  the  time  of  the  Cambodian 
incursion,  I  joined  In  the  introduction 
of  the  first  end  the  war  resolution.  Since 
that  time  we  have  seen  that  amendment 
and  successive  amendments  go  down  to 
defeat  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  And  we 
have  seen  the  war  in  Indochina  drag  on. 

I  have  supported  every  end  the  war 
amendment  to  come  before  this  body, 
and  I  support  this  amendment.  Further- 
more, I  feel  an  Increasing  sense  of 
urgency  that  something  must  be  done, 
that  we  must  end  this  agonizing  involve- 
ment in  war. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  spoken 
out  and  said  that  they  want  peace.  Our 
Democratic  Caucus  has  spoken  out  and, 
by  a  vote  of  144-58,  demanded  this  legis- 
lative provision. 

Now  I  urge  this  Congress,  as  the  body 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
people,  as  the  body  which  is  supposed 
to  declare  war  when  necessary  but  above 
all  is  supposed  to  preserve  the  peace,  to 
pass  this  end-the-war  provision. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hath- 
away yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time 
to  Mr.  Whalen)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  . 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Whalen)  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  afternoon  I  felt  like  the  bird  who 
returned  to  its  nest  with  feathers  missing 
and  ruflBed.  When  asked  by  its  nestmate 
what  happened  he  indicated  he  was  fly- 
ing over  a  park  and  flew  low  to  see  what 
was  going  on  down  there  and  got  caught 
in  the  darnedest  badminton  match  he 
had  ever  seen. 

I  certainly  was  caught  just  like  that 
early  this  afternoon  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  two  principal  arguments 
raised  in  behalf  of  the  Boiling  amend- 
ment and  against  the  Hamilton- Whalen 
provision. 

The  first  is  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress should  have  authority  to  involve 
Itself  in  peace  negotiations.  The  courts 
clearly  answered  "Yes,"  we  do  have  that 
authority.  Mr.  Louis  Fisher,  who  is  a  very 
distinguished  staff  member  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  researched  this  and 
put  his  findings  in  a  book  which  will  soon 
be  published  entitled  "The  President  and 
Congress — Power  and  Policy."  In  this 
book  Mr.  Fisher  states  as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court  has  consistently  han- 
dled that  Issue  as  a  political  question  to  be 
resolved  by  the  Congress  and  the  President. 


This  view  was  reaffirmed  this  past 
Monday  by  a  panel  of  three  Federal 
judges  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  I 
quote  from  a  Washington  Post  article  of 
August  8: 

In  calling  the  Vietnam  war  a  political 
question  a  three-Judge  Federal  panel  today 
dismissed  a  suit  seeking  to  declare  the  war 
unconstitutional.  The  court  said  that  Con- 
gress possesses  whatever  power  is  necessary 
to  end  the  war.  y; 

Let  me  repeat  this  decision.  Th^Key 
phrase  says  "The  coiui;  said  that  Con- 
gress possesses  whatever  power  is  neces- 
sary to  end  the  war." 

So,  indeed.  Congress  does  have  this 
authority,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to 
exercise  it  in  section  13.  I  urge  you  to 
uphold  this  authority  by  voting  down 
the  Boiling  amendment. 

Second,  the  question  has  been  raised 
about  limiting  the  President's  negotiat- 
ing authority.  As  Congressman  Hamilton 
pointed  out,  section  13  provides  three 
conditions  within  which  the  President 
negotiates.  The  President  also  has  in- 
sisted on  three  conditions.  Two  of  these 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  contained 
in  section  13 — the  returning  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  the  accounting  for  the  miss- 
ing in  action.  The  difference  is  in  the  way 
in  which  we  would  withdraw.  Section  13 
states  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  our 
country  to  have  a  cease-fire  between 
North  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  to 
assure  safe  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  The 
President  and  his  predecessor  during  the 
peace  negotiations  for  these  past  4'/^ 
years  insisted  that  there  be  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  cease-fire  throughout 
Indochina.  Of  course,  this  has  been  the 
rub,  because  it  is  imacceptable  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  government.  To  be  ac- 
ceptable to  North  Vietnam  such  a  cease- 
fire would  have  to  be  preceded  by  a  poli- 
tical agreement — after  all,  this  is  what 
the  fighting  is  all  about.  To  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  political  agreement 
will  mean  the  war  will  continue,  for  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  will 
sabotage  any  possible  understanding 
with  which  it  may  disagree. 

What  we  are  doing  in  section  13  is  to 
give  a  new  direction  to  our  negotiating 
posture.  As  Congressman  Riegle  indi- 
cated. It  is  in  the  interests  of  our  coimtry 
to  limit  the  cease-fire  to  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  to  assure  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  our  troops  rather  than 
endorse  a  continuation  of  the  Indo- 
china cease-fire  approach  which  inevi- 
tably will  prolong  the  war. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
would  have  us  believe  that  if  proposals 
such  as  the  section  13  provision  were 
adopted  and  the  Communists  were  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam,  their  rule 
would  be  benign  and  that  though  some 
South  Vietnamese  would  prefer  not  to 
be  under  Hanoi's  control,  they  have 
nothing  personally  to  fear  from  such  an 
eventuality.  Do  they  dismiss  as  an  aber- 
ration the  infamous  "land  reform  and 
rent  reduction"  program  which  took 
place  in  North  Vietnam  in  1955  and  1956 
and  which  is  variously  estimated  to  have 


caused  the  execution  of  between  50  to 
150  thousand  people?  Ho  Chi  Minh  him- 
self, after  the  firing  squads  had  com- 
pleted their  work,  admitted  that  the 
Party  may  have  gone  too  far. 

Have  they  never  heard  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  peasant  revolt  in  November 
1956  which  took  place  in  Nghe  An  Prov- 
ince, Ho  Chi  Minh's  birthplace,  and 
which  was  surpressed  by  the  325th  Divi- 
sion of  the  North  Vietnamese  army  at 
the  cost  of  approximately  6,000  farmers 
deported  or  executed?  The  325th  Divi- 
sion, incidentally,  is  now  engaged  In  the 
fighting  in  Quang  Tri  Province. 

Do  they  ignore  the  cold-blooded,  sys- 
tematic execution  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  Hue  by  the  Communist  occupation 
forces  during  the  Tet  offensive  of  1968? 
Do  they  not  read  the  daily  press  when 
we  are  begirmtng  to  see  reports  that  the 
Communists  have  executed  between  250 
to  500  people  during  their  recent  3 
months  occupation  of  three  districts  of 
northern  Binh  Dinh  Province  in  South 
Vietnam?  There  have  also  been  sub- 
stantiated reports  of  executions  in  the 
areas  of  Binh  Long  Province  which  have 
been  held  by  the  Commimists. 

Now,  this  may  be  yet  another  aberra- 
tion in  the  Communists'  behavior.  Per- 
haps the  nine  old  men  in  the  Hanoi  Polit- 
buro really  would  not  continue  such  ac- 
tivities were  they  to  gain  control  of  South 
Vietnam.  I  for  one,  however,  am  inclined 
to  believe,  after  considering  their  record, 
that  they  see  mass  execution  and  terror 
as  a  normal  political  tool  and  that  if 
South  Vietnam  were  so  imfortunate  as 
to  fall  to  the  Communists,  they  would 
carry  out  a  policy  of  extermination  of 
those  that  they  perceive  as  their  oppo- 
nents, a  policy  which  would,  no  doubt, 
result  in  the  execution  of  masses  of  peo- 
ple. 

Section  13,  which  envisages  the 
abandonment  of  South  Vietnam,  would 
likely  lead  to  the  type  of  tragic  situation 
I  have  described  above.  This  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  why  section  13  is  un- 
acceptable and  should  be  deleted  from 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonner)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dick  Bol- 
LiNG  and  I  came  to  the  Congress  together 
in  1949.  I  have  come  to  know  him  well 
over  the  years.  There  is  not  a  more  able 
Member  of  the  House.  Only  on  rare  oc- 
casions have  we  differed  in  our  positions 
on  the  issues  and  in  our  votes.  This  is 
one  such  occasion.  I  will  vote  against 
his  amendment. 

I  do  so  because  I  cannot  accept  his 
argument  that  the  Congress  has  no  re- 
sponsibility in  the  fashioning  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  The  Congress  does  have  the 
power  to  declare  war  which  is  certainly 
the  ultimate  in  a  statement  of  foreistn 
policy.  The  Congress,  too,  has  the  pow- 
er over  the  purse  strings.  This,  too,  is  a 
powerful  and  pragmatic  constitutional 
authority.  And  finally,  the  Congress 
speaks  for  the  people.  It  Is  their  voice  and 
their  voice  should  be  influential  upon  ex- 
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ecutive  decisions.  Therefore  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  certain  that  the  Congress  has 
the  right  to  state  its  views  in  the  form 
of  section  13  as  the  course  for  our  Na- 
tion to  take. 

Too  long  have  we  argued,  too  long  have 
we  delayed.  The  war  which  should  have 
been  ended  long  ago  still  goes  on  and  on. 
The  Congress  must  express  itself  in  favor 
of  bringing  the  war  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  commit- 
tee bill.  I  will  vote  against  the  Boiling 
amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missoiuri  (Mr.  Bolling).  I  believe 
that  section  13  of  this  bill  should  be 
struck  from  the  bill.  I  support  striking  it 
from  the  bill  for  the  reasons  that  he  has 
so  eloquently  expressed. 

I  support  the  views  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders  as  well  as  the  views  expressed  by 
others  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  we 
should  strike  section  13  from  the  bill. 
Every  human  I  know  wants  to  end  this 
war  just  as  I  do,  just  as  our  President 
does. 

To  keep  this  section  in  the  bill  will  not 
have  any  effect  toward  ending  the  war. 
It  will  not  serve  the  immediate  or  long- 
range  interests  of  this  country. 

Some  of  you  have  at  some  point  in 
time  engaged  in  debate  in  high  school  or 
In  college. 

There  is  an  elementary  rule  that  when 
the  adversary  admits  he  is  wrong  then 
there  is  nothing  to  further  debate  or  re- 
but. And  in  closing  the  debate  on  the 
Whalen  amendment  earlier  this  after- 
noon the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Morgan)  said  to  the  House, 
and  the  Record  will  jhow  it  tomorrow, 
"The  effective  date  in  this  amendment, 
October  1,  Is  impossible."  And  he  used 
the  word  "Impossible."  Who  would  bet- 
ter know  than  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs?  Take  his  word  for  it.  It  is  im- 
possible. It  cannot  happen.  It  will  not 
happen.  And  we  should  take  the  gentle- 
man's word  and  strike  this  language 
from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  to  close  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
my  closest  friends  in  the  House,  a  man 
I  have  known  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  a  man  to  whom  I  go  for  advice  on 
many,  many  things,  to  secure  his  recom- 
mendations, is  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Bolling) . 

Back  In  March  of  1971,  in  a  situation 
where  I  had  a  problem,  I  went  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  and 
I  said: 

Five  distinguished  Members  of  my  party, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
the  gentleman  frc»n  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bo- 
land,  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
BiNCHAM,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  have  Introduced  an 
antiwar  resolution  which  they  plan  to  bring 
up  at  the  Democratic  caucus. 


And  I  asked  his  advice.  He  devised  a 
little  amendment  that  said  that  we 
would  end  our  military  involvement  in 
Indochina  and  bring  about  the  release  of 
all  of  our  prisoners  "in  a  time  certain." 
And  we  brought  that  to  the  floor  of  the 
Democratic  caucus.  We  got  into  some 
trouble  but  then  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent) 
added  the  words,  "during  the  92d  Con- 
gress." 

Now,  the  92d  Congress  is  about  to  go 
out  of  business.  It  has  4  V2  months  left — 
that  is  all — 4y2  months.  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  do  anything  about  what  I  was 
led  to  believe  by  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  we  should  do 
to  end  this  war,  then  we  must  do  it  now. 

On  March  31,  1971,  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  by  a  vote  of  138  to  62,  adopted 
a  resolution  which  called  for  House  ac- 
tion "to  end  U.S.  military  involvement 
in  Indochina  and  to  bring  about  the  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  in  a  time  certain 
during  the  92d  Congress." 

I  was  fully  aware  of  the  purpose  and 
the  objective  of  that  resolution  which 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri  helped  to 
shape. 

I  was  also  aware,  however,  that  nego- 
tiations were  going  on  in  Paris — and  I 
thought  that  the  President  should  be 
given  every  chance — and  so  I  waited  and 
did  not  come. 

Fall  came.  I  was  advised  that  Dr.  Kis- 
singer was  conducting  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  did 
not  want  to  spoil  the  President's  chances 
of  achieving  peace  through  those  secret 
talks — so,  again,  I  waited. 

Winter  came.  The  President  was  go- 
ing to  Peking.  He  hoped  to  make  some 
progress  on  the  Vietnam  situation.  I  did 
not  want  to  interfere.  And  so  I  continued 
to  wait. 

Spring  came.  The  President  was  going 
to  Moscow  and  our  friends  were  plead- 
ing: "Don't  rock  the  boat."  So  I  waited, 
and  did  not  move  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Democratic  Caucus. 

Now  another  summer  has  come — and 
nearly  gone.  The  President  has  been  to 
Peking  and  Moscow.  Mr.  Kosygin  went 
to  Hanoi.  Dr.  Kissinger  went  back  to 
Paris  to  resume  secret  negotiations.  But 
nothing  has  happened  to  bring  peace  in 
Vietnam.  The  war — the  bombing — and 
the  killing  continue. 

I  have  finally  decided  that  I  have 
waited  long  enough  to  carry  out  the  sen- 
timents which  my  good  friend  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bolling)  helped  to  articulate 
on  March  31,  1971 — and  to  help  the  Pres- 
ident end  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  have,  therefore,  supported  section  13 
of  H.R.  16029— and  I  intend  to  continue 
to  support  it  against  the  amendment  of 
my  friend  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling). 

I  urge  that  liis  amendment  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  C^iairman, 
^iiere  are  two  distinct  categories  of  per- 
sons in  this  Chamber — those  who  want 
to  end  the  war  and  those  who  want  to 
end  the  war.  Yes,  I  said  two  categories, 
because  there  are  some  Members  of  this 
House  who  act  as  though  they  have  a 


monopoly  on  truth  insofar  as  ending  the 
war  is  concerned.  These  persons  imply 
by  their  rhetoric  that  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  their  position  are  somehow 
therefcre  in  favor  of  war  I  thoroughly 
reject  that  idea  and  am  convinced  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  m  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  is  against  war  and 
wishes  to  see  the  present  Vietnam  con- 
flict brought  to  a  conclusion.  However, 
before  engaging  in  a  debate  about  "end- 
ing the  war,"  we  ought  to  first  define 
our  terms;  this  Is  why  I  have  said  there 
are  two  categories  of  persons  who  want 
to  end  the  war.  To  some,  ending  the 
war  means  an  abrupt,  precipitous,  un- 
encumbered, and  irretrievable  cessation 
of  all  activity  in  the  present  theater  of 
conflict.  Such  a  position  irrespective  of 
its  modifications  is  like  the  mythical 
nine-headed  hydra  which  regardless  of 
the  niunber  of  times  it  is  decapitated, 
still  manages  to  rear  its  ugly  head.  And 
so  the  debate  goes  on  whether  we  should 
cut  off  funds  as  of  a  certain  date, 
whether  troops  should  be  withdrawn  by 
a  certain  time,  and  all  the  many  other 
propositions  which  are  dredged  up  and 
presented  for  discussion  and  a  vote  with- 
out regard  to  the  very  important  ques- 
tions that  must  be  considered  and  re- 
solved as  part  of  a  responsible  "end  the 
war"  proposal. 

The  fact  is,  such  propo.sals  would  end 
the  battle  but  would  not  end  the  war. 
Without  adequate  safeguards  any  such 
peace  obtained  would  be  a  prelude  to  a 
larger  more  dangerous  confrontation. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  rather  associate 
myself  with  the  second  category  of  per- 
sons who  would  end  the  war  in  the  con- 
text of  a  meaningful  settlement.  To  me, 
ending  the  war  means  more  than  troop 
withdrawals;  it  means  the  establishmoit 
of  a  honoral3le  and  workable  peace.  As 
part  of  any  end  the  war  agreement,  I 
expect  the  complete  and  prompt  re- 
patriation of  and  accounting  for  all 
Americans  presently  held  captive  as 
POW-MIA"s  under  the  most  barbaric 
conditions  by  Communist  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong.  Five  of  my  per- 
sonal friends  who  were  my  flying  bud- 
dies in  the  Korean  war  are  today  some 
ol  those  men  who  are  languishing  in  the 
twilight  zone  waiting  for  the  day  that 
their  country  shall  redeem  them  from 
their  hellish  fate. 

P\u"thermore,  it  would  be  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  memory  of  the  50,000  fine 
Americans  who  paid  the  supreme  sacri- 
flce  in  the  service  of  their  Nation  that  we 
would  lose  within  the  walls  of  this  Cham- 
ber the  war  that  they  won  on  the  battle- 
field. The  Communists  cannot  win  the 
Vietnam  war,  but  if  we  enact  legisla- 
tion to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  in 
this  time  of  critical  negotiations  as  he 
seeks  an  honorable  peace  settlement,  the 
Congress  will  be  guilty  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful sellout  ever  achieved  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  Morgan- Whalen-Hamil- 
ton  provision  of  H.R.  16029.  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1972.  Now  more  than 
ever  it  is  the  moral  imperative  of  this 
Congress  and  this  Nation  to  end  the 
bloody  tragedy  of  our  intervention  in 
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Indochina.  Let  us  act — finally — to  end 
this  unconstitutional  and  immoral  war. 

This  provision  is  a  reasonable  and 
workable  means  through  which  the 
Uruted  States  can  withdraw  from  Indo- 
china. If  an>-thing.  it  suffers  from  its 
moderation.  It  certain^'  doss  not  "tie  the 
hands"  of  the  President.  It  does  not 
compel  theearly  termination  of  all  fund- 
ing that  many,  myself  included,  have 
advocated.  It  does  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  com'se  of  risk. 

What  this  language  does  is  to  provide 
for  the  termination  of  American  mili- 
tary involvement  throughout  Indochina 
this  year,  subject  to  three  conditions:  a 
release  of  all  prisoners  of  war,  an  ac- 
counting for  all  missing  in  action,  and  a 
cease-fire  between  the  United  States, 
North  Vietnam,  and  its  allies,  to  the  ex- 
tent necesary  to  achieve  a  safe  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces. 

President  Nixon  has  failed  to  end  this 
war.  He  has  failed  by  his  own  standards, 
as  anyone  can  judge  who  remembers  his 
word.s— his  unconditionnl  pledge— spok- 
en just  piror  to  the  1968  election: 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear:  those  who 
have  had  a  chance  for  four  years  and  could 
not  produce  peace  should  not  be  given  an- 
other chance. 

President  Nixon  has  had  4  years,  and 
peace  is  not  in  sight.  He  has  had  his 
"chance,"  and  he  has  failed  dismally. 
It  is  nov,-  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  act 
where  the  President  cannot.  This  Pres- 
ident has  dropped  more  bombs  and  has 
caused  more  unjustified  human  suffer- 
in?  than  any  President  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Can  anyone  doubt  the  cruel  magni- 
tude of  the  tragedy  that  our  Nation  has 
inflicted  on  Indochina?— 56,000  Ameri- 
can men  have  been  killed  in  the  Indo- 
fl^ina  nar,  22.000  of  them  since  President 
Nixon  assumes  ofQce— 30,000  American 
women  have  been  made  widows,  and  80,- 
000  surviving  parents  have  suffered  and 
continue  to  suffer  the  sorrow  of  a  lost 
son.  And  at  least  350  more  Americans 
have  become  prisoners  of  war  in  the  last 
4  years. 

In  all.  the  Indochina  war.  by  the  most 
coiiocrvative  oITicial  estimates,  has 
brought  death  to  over  I  million  human 
beings,  over  700.000  of  them  Vietnamese. 
It  is  clear  that  the  civilians  of  Indochina 
have  suffered  most.  By  President  Nixon's 
own  acUnis.sion  there  have  been  over  600,- 

000  civilian  ca-.ualtio.s  in  South  Vietnam 
since  1965.  And.  according  to  the  Proj- 
ident.  in  the  last  3  months  45.000  more 
civilians  have  become  ca.sualties. 

Tho  fabric  of  Indochinese  society  and 

cu"urc  h'^s  boon  dolU^erately  rnvased, 

ind  V  i'l  probablv  novcr  rociver.  One  out 

of  ove/y  15  Vie'nn-'  rse  h -s  been  killed 

n  ;he  present  co'iHict,  and  6  million,  or 

1  out  of  every  4  Vietu;  me^e.  hive  btcn 
iOrced  to  become  rointjces.  In  th?  4? 
.nontl'.s  i-intr  Pre  ider.»;  Nixon  assumed 
■office  more  th<n  2  iriiPion  Cpmbortians 

•r.d  over  400. COO  Lfiotians  hnve  been 
forced,  pilncipolly  by  American  bom'Mng, 
to  *^pc;  me  refupcf"":. 

Since  1965.  23  billion  pounds  of  muni- 
tions h'lve  been  duniped  on  Indorhinrr. 
The  total  tonnage  of  bcmfcs  drcp!>.d  in 
this  war  er-r'pcds  tho  ro'nbine'd  nm-ount."; 
of  Word  W.ir  II  nnd   'he  KnreHn  wrr. 


More  thi'n  3.3  million  tons  of  bombs  have 
been  droiiped  by  the  Ni:;on  adminiotra- 
tion  alone. 

The  effect  of  this  massive  shelling  and 
bombing  has  been  the  creation  of  at  least 
26  million  bomb  craters  spread  over  a 
land  area  no  larger  than  New  England. 
More  th  ai  100  million  pounds  oi  lethal 
herlicides — agents  orange,  blue,  and 
white — have  been  dropped  on  Indochina. 

Five  million  acres  of  crops  and  fore.st 
lands— one- seventh  of  the  total  area  of 
Vietnam — have  been  laid  to  waste.  Tlius 
it  is  thut  men  and  v.omen  the  world  over 
hava  cnlljd  our  policy  "ecocide." 

We  h.ive  twi;aed  nature  itself  into  a 
weapon  of  w'\r.  in  the  form  of  "wea'.her- 
modificatiou"  programs  to  ini-rease  rain- 
f .  11  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  We  have 
created  an  Asiun  Drer-den  with  cur  ef- 
forts at  eliminating  forests  through  fiie- 
storms.  We  have  bulldo'^ed  ma.  sive  areas 
of  the  Vietnamese  couiitrjside.  We  have 
set  fire  to  liundred.s  of  vilifies  and  h  m- 
lets.  We  have,  in  our  alleged  eifoit  to 
save  Indochina,  come  cio.se  to  destroying 
it. 

We  have  introduced  tlie  most  sophisti- 
cated and  deadly  weapons  i:"i  tlie  history 
of  warfare,  and  turned  them  upon  th:^ 
Vietnamese.  We  have  devised  tlie  auto- 
mated battlefield  and  antipersonnel 
weapons  of  miprecedented  brutality  and 
lethality.  Indochina  has  become  a  gro- 
tesque testing-ground  for  the  lethal  side 
of  our  technology.  The  skies  are  filled 
with  deadly  laser-guided  bombs,  televi- 
sion guided  bombs,  remotely  piloted 
bombers,  and  other  exotic  and  horrible 
iniploments  of  dcstriicticn. 

We  have  spent  more  than  $20  billion 
to  arm  the  Souih  Vietnamese  military 
apparatus,  and  created  from  scratch  the 
sixth  largest  air  force  in  the  world,  with 
at  least  275  operational  combat  aircraft 
and  120  helicopters.  We  have  trained, 
armed,  and  equipped  an  army  of  1  mil- 
lion men,  an  army  under  the  control  of  a 
corrupt,  tyraimical  dictator.  Our  military 
aid  to  South  Vietnam  has  exceeded  by 
300  percent  the  total  aid  given  to  North 
Vietnam  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

We  have  stationed  one-half  of  our  B- 
52  strategic  bomber  force  in  the  Indo- 
china theater  and  have  deployed  ap- 
proximately 900  attack  bom.bers  in  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  and  the  South  China 
Sea — the  largest  assemblage  of  tactical 
airpower  ever  seen.  And,  we  have  de- 
ployed as  many  as  six  aircraft  carriers 
and  more  than  55  other  Navy  combat 
sliips  around  the  coasts  of  Vietnam. 

We  hive  nnned  harbors,  a.ssassinated 
political  oppoiients,  and  divided  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  they  ha\-e  not 
l:cen  divided  since  the  era  of  our  own 
Civil  War. 

We  have  done  all  this,  and  so  much 
more,  at  a  cost  of  $135  billion.  And.  un- 
less the  United  States  now  terminates  its 
involvement  in  this  war.  the  people  of  our 
countiv  will  continue  to  pay  an  enormous 
sum  for  this  killing  and  ravaging. 

But  the  real  cost.s — the  human  costs — 
of  this  war  are  graver  still.  We  have  seen 
thous.Tnds  of  servicemen  return  to  their 
liomes  permn:iently  disabled  and  still 
other  thousnnds  burdened  with  dmg- 
addictior.  and  disea^^e.  We  liave  seen  a 


war-generated  inflation.  We  have  seen 
the  morale  of  our  Ai-med  Forces  fall 
dramatically.  We  have  seen  American 
v.ar  crimes.  We  have  seen  the  alienation 
of  our  youth.  We  have  been  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  veteran  who  returns  to  find 
no  job.  We  have  seen  our  society  torn, 
fragmented,  and  deeply  frustrated. 

But  all  that  this  heinous  war  has  done 
to  damage  our  Nation  is  miniscule  indeed 
when  compared  to  what  our  country  has 
done  to  Indochina. 

Whatever  our  original  purpose  was  in 
Vietnam,  we  have  now  fallen  into  the 
predicament  so  wisely  foreseen  by  the 
late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy : 

The  danger  of  this  war  is  that  we  will  be- 
come Just  as  our  enemy  is.  Look  at  the  his- 
tory. We  accuse  the  enemy  of  bombing  In- 
nocent civilians.  We  accuse  the  enemy  of  as- 
sassination and  v,e  developed  the  Phoenix 
program  of  assassination  and  destruction.  We 
accuse  them  of  invasion  .  .  .  and  yet  we  in- 
vade ourselves,  country  after  country.  We 
accuse  them  of  torturing  the  citizens  of  the 
countryside  and  they  have,  and  yet  we  have 
tortured  these  same  citizei.s  of  the  country- 
side. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  where  we  once 
had  550,000  ground  troops  in  Vietnam 
there  are  now  approximately  50,000.  And 
it  is  also  true  that  American  casualties 
have  declined  in  recent  years.  But  it  is 
sadly  not-  true  that  this  reduction  in 
American  troop-strength  and  casually 
levels  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  American  contribution  to 
the  total  level  of  violence  of  the  war; 
for  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  try  to  accomplish 
through  bomting  that  which  could  not 
be  achieved  through  the  use  of  ground 
troops. 

The  American  role  in  the  war  has  sim- 
ply moved  from  the  groimd  to  the  air. 
While  there  are  now  46,000  groimd  troops 
in  Vietnam,  there  are  well  over  80,000 
American  soldiers  and  air  personnel  in 
Thailand  and  in  the  South  China  Sea 
whose  function  is  to  maintain  the  auto- 
mated air  war  and  the  blockade  of  North 
Vietnam. 

If  anything,  the  American  contribution 
to  the  level  of  violence  in  the  war  has 
increased.  Because  of  the  massive  and 
indiscriminate  bombing  campaign,  civil- 
ian casualties  have  risen  from  a  monthly 
rate  of  95,000  imder  President  Johnson 
to  an  average  of  130,000  mider  the  Nixon 
administration.  In  1  day  during  May  of 
this  year,  American  aircraft  flew  426 
bombing  sorties,  compared  to  the  peak  of 
400  in  1968.  Even  as  we  debate  this  bill, 
bombs  rain  down  on  Indochina  from 
American  planes. 

In  recent  months  President  Nixon  has 
more  than  doubled  the  number  of  attack 
bombers  operating  in  Indochina  and 
more  than  tripled  the  number  of  B-52 
heavy  bombers  in  use.  An  average  mis- 
sion of  three  B-52's  leaves  a  swath  of 
destruction  1  '4  miles  long  and  six-tenths 
of  a  mile  wide.  It  requires  only  12  typical 
B-52  mis.^ions  to  equal  the  power  of  the 
atomic  device  exploded  on  Hiroshima.  In 
fact,  every  month  the  United  States  drops 
on  Vietnam  er.ough  explosives  to  equal 
2I2  Hiroshima-sized  weapons.  Approx- 
imately 22  tons  of  American  bombs  have 
been  exploded  on  every  square  mile  of 
Vietnam. 
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Perhaps  the  worst  tragedy  of  the 
United  States  savage  bombing  campaign 
is  President  Nixon's  apparent  decision 
to  free  the  Air  Force  from  the  targeting 
restrictions  that  had  been  in  effect  even 
during  the  peak  years  of  the  late  1960's. 
Few  if  any  targets  are  now  out  of  bounds. 
Recently  we  have  seen  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  has  deliber- 
ately bombed  sections  of  North  Vietnam's 
dike  system  in  the  Red  River  Valley. 

No  single  act  of  the  entire  war  could 
possibly  approach  the  horrifying  possi- 
bilities of  bombing  the  dikes.  No  single 
act  would  so  needlessly  threaten  the  lives 
of  the  thousands  uptai  thousands  of  peas- 
ants who  live  imder  the  protection  of  the 
dike  system.  An  American  attack  upon 
the  North  Vietnamese  dikes,  for  the 
meaningless  purposes  that  characterize 
our  Involvement  in  this  war,  would  be  a 
brazen  crime  against  humanity  of  a  mag- 
nitude never  exceeded  in  the  history  of 
our  planet.  The  President  of  the  World 
Cotmcil  of  Churches  has  protested;  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  protested — but  our  President 
does  not  listen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  shedding  the 
blood  of  thousands  and  spending  billions 
of  dollars  in  support  of  a  corrupt  and  dic- 
tatorial regime.  We  have  no  strategic 
stake  in  Indochina.  We  face  no  military 
threat  from  North  Vietnam.  We  have  no 
more  reason  for  continuing  this  devasta- 
tion than  that  so  well  stated  by  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense.  Clark 
CUfford: 

We  are  In  Vietnam  today  only  because  we 
got  Into  Vietnam  yesterday. 

Our  actions  in  Indochina  are  not  only 
wasteful  and  immoral,  they  are  imcon- 
stitutional  as  well.  Whatever  authority 
President  Nixon  once  had  to  conduct  this 
war  was  withdrawn  when  Congress  be- 
latedly repealed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  res- 
olution. The  President's  claim  that  his 
authority  derives  from  the  powers  vested 
in  him  as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  thtis 
his  responsibility  for  the  recovery  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Is  specious. 

It  is  transparently  clear  that  the  goal 
of  the  President  is  not  to  recover  otir 
prisoners,  but  to  attempt  to  maintain  a 
non-Communist  South  Vietnam  through 
a  military  victory — or  a  devastation  so 
savage  that  it  will  be  a  victory  through 
the  exhaustion  of  Indochinese  culture 
and  society.  This  policy  is  well  demon- 
strated in  the  negotiating  position  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Paris  peace  tallts. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
President  when  he  claims,  as  he  did  on 
July  27,  that: 

At  this  point  the  chance  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  Is  better  than  It  baa  ever  been 
before. 

We  will  not  get  our  prisoners  back 
until  we  have  withdrawn  from  this  war. 
The  time  has  come  to  recognize  that 
whatever  obligation  we  had  to  South 
Vietnam,  if  there  ever  was  an  obligation, 
has  been  fulfilled  hundreds  of  times  over. 
The  time  has  come  to  realize  that  our 
continuing  involvement  in  Indochina 
serves  neither  the  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  the  Indochinese  people. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues — stand  up — ^be 
coimted — throw  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  this  catastrophe  off  the  shoul- 
cxvni 1743— Part  U 
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ders  of  our  people — pass  this  provision — 
end  this  war. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  provision  calling  for  an 
end  to  all  U.S.  military  activities  in  In- 
dochina by  the  end  of  tiie  year.  This  pro- 
vision must  pass  Intact,  free  of  any 
amendments  muddling  its  language  or 
blunting  its  thrust.  I  will  vote  against 
any  such  attempt  to  emasculate  the  pro- 
vision. Called  the  Morgan-Hamilton- 
Whalen  amendment,  after  its  principal 
architects  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, the  provision  stems  from  two  res- 
olutions of  the  Democratic  caucus:  one 
enacted  on  April  20,  1972,  by  a  vote  of 
144  to  58 — this  explicitly  instructed 
Democratic  members  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  draft  such  legislation 
and  clear  its  path  to  the  floor — the  other 
on  March  31,  1972,  by  a  vote  of  138  to 
62. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  both  res- 
olutions sought  what  the  newspapers 
like  to  call  a  "date  certain"  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  U.S.  forces — contingent,  of 
course,  on  the  release  of  all  American 
POWs  and  an  accoxmting  for  all  MIA's. 
The  provision  now  before  us  would 
achieve  precisely  that  goal,  bringing 
home  all  U.S.  troops  by  October  1  once  we 
are  assured  the  POW's  will  be  freed  and 
the  MIA's  accounted  for.  Two  clauses  in 
the  provision — neither  of  them,  I  should 
point  out,  was  specified  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  resolutions — call  for  some 
limited  cease-fire  to  protect  American 
forces  as  they  withdraw  from  Indochina : 
a  sort  of  laissez-passer  for  the  garrison 
force  of  U.S.  troops  still  lingering  on 
there.  The  second  calls  on  an  appropriate 
international  body — the  Red  Cross,  for 
example — to  verify  the  accoimtlng  for 
POW's  and  MIA's.  These  two  sections  of 
the  provision  are  eminently  reasonable, 
expediting  withdrawal  rather  than  en- 
cumbering it. 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  the  provision  as 
it  now  stands : 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  the  Involvement  of 
United  States  land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,  supporting,  or 
engaging  In  hostilities  in  or  over  Indochina 
shall  terminate  and  such  forces  shall  be 
withdrawn  not  later  than  December  31,  1972. 
Subject  to  a  cease-fire  between  the  umted 
States  and  North  Vietnam  and  those  allied 
with  North  Vietnam  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  achieve  safe  withdrawal  of  such  remain- 
ing forces,  and  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  allied 
with  such  Government  and  an  accounting  for 
all  Americans  missing  in  action  who  have 
been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Government 
or  such  forces.  The  accountmg  for  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  missing  \n  action 
referred  to  above  ahaU  be  subject  to  veri- 
fication by  the  International  Red  Cross  or 
by  any  other  International  body  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  need  hardly  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  trod  this  ground  before — 
month  after  month,  year  after  year.  Still, 
however  weary  we  may  be  of  these  leg- 
islative skirmishes  over  "end  of  the  war" 
amoidments,  the  need  for  American 
withdrawal  remains  as  compelling  as 
ever.  The  bloodletting  in  Vietnam  con- 


tinues, as  does  the  squandering  of  our 
resources. 

The  Paris  peace  talks — where  North 
Vietnam  and  the  VIetcong  dally  for 
months  at  a  time  on  pro  forma  exercises 
in  sword  rattling  and  breast  beating, 
where  the  Nixon  administration  con- 
tinues to  press  "peace  prop>osals"  It 
knows  are  impalatable  to  our  adversar- 
ies— have  achieved  next  to  nothing. 

Similarly,  the  accelerated  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  mining  of  her 
major  harbors  have  yet  to  jdeld  ansrthlng 
even  remotely  akin  to  a  peace  settle- 
ment— even  though  these  disquieting 
tactics  may  have  slowed  the  Communist 
thrust  into  South  Vietnam. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  above  any- 
thing else,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  we  may 
remain  mired  in  Southeast  Asia  for  dec- 
ades unless  the  Congress  acts  today. 

Can  we  tolerate  such  a  chilling  pros- 
pect— indeed,  such  a  terrifjring  prospect? 

Can  we  continue  debating  and  dither- 
ing over  this  war  while  Americans  die 
on  Vietnam's  battlefields  or  fall  into  the 
hands  of  enemy  forces  there? 

I  say  we  cannot. 

I  say  we  must  end  the  bloodshed. 

We  have  a  clear  mandate  here  today — 
not  only  from  Democratic  Members  of 
the  House,  but  from  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves:  p>olls  demonstrate  that 
up  to  80  percent  of  them  want  the  United 
States  to  quit  this  futile  war. 

Let  us  honor  that  mandate. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today,  this 
body  of  Congress  has  yet  another  oppor- 
tunity to  terminate  American  involve- 
ment in  the  endless  and  destructive  war 
in  Vietnam.  This  is  a  war  in  which  Amer- 
ican soldiers  have  been  dying  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  yet,  despite  a  tre- 
mendous loss  of  American  lives,  we  are 
no  closer  to  achieving  our  goals  In  Viet- 
nam than  we  were  a  decade  ago.  It  Is 
senseless  to  continue  our  support  of  a 
miUtary  dictatorship  in  an  area  of  the 
world  In  which  we  have  no  real  national 
security  interests. 

The  present  administration  apparent- 
ly intends  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  some 
kind  of  an  elusive  "secret  plan,"  a  policy 
which  has  not  worked  and  which  could 
keep  this  country  knee  deep  in  the  quag- 
mire of  Vietnam  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time  to  come.  This  policy  was  actually 
predicted  by  Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau  In 
an  article  written  in  March  of  1970.  At 
that  time,  Professor  Morgenthau  wrote 
that  President  Nixon  would  eventually  be 
forced  to  either  disengage  completely  or 
reescalate  the  war  "to  the  point  where 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside  will  dispose  once 
and  for  all  of  the  question  of  who  will 
govern  It." 

The  administration  has  apparently 
chosen  the  destruction  of  South  Vietruun 
alternative.  We  have  sprayed  herbicides 
on  one-tenth  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
cropland  and  on  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  forest  acreage  of  South  Vietnam. 
We  have  attempted  to  change  the  weath- 
er in  Indochina  by  seeding  clouds  with 
silver  iodide  crystals.  We  have  attempted 
to  cause  large-scale  forest  fires  in  Viet- 
nam's rain  forests  through  the  use  of 
magnesium  incendiary  bombs.  We  have 
leveled  3-acre  areas  throughout  Viet- 
nam through  the  use  of  IS.OOO-poxmd 
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concussion  bombs.  We  have  leveled  with 
bulldozers  some  800.000  acres  of  South 
Vietnamese  land,  an  area  roughly 
equivalent  to  that  of  Rhode  Island.  Need- 
less to  say.  the  effect  of  these  programs 
and  other  similar  ones  on  South  Viet- 
nam's evironment  and  economy  has  been 
simply  staggering. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  the  use  of  these 
weapons  to  be  particularly  unconscion- 
able, since  our  ultimate  goal  in  this  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  corrupt  military  dictatorship. 
The  regime  which  is  presently  in  power 
in  Saigon  has  repeatedly  imprisoned  and 
tortured  political  dissenters,  has  main- 
tained inhuman  "tiger  cage"  cells,  has 
protected  and  aided  heroin  sellers,  and 
has  continually  intimidated  the  South 
Vietnamese  press.  In  fact,  just  this  past 
weekend,  the  Thleu  government  further 
restricted  the  freedom  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  press  by  ruling  that  only 
those  publishers  able  to  post  bonds  of 
about  $43,000  will  be  allowed  to  publish. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  type  of  government 
for  which  we  should  allow  our  soldiers 
to  be  maimed  and  killed. 

Some  defenders  of  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  have  argued  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  also  ravaged  the  South 
Vietnamese  countryside  and  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  also  suppressed 
individual  freedom  and  freedom  of  the 
press  and  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  also  tortured  and  murdered  polit- 
ical dissenters.  But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  reprehensible  ac- 
tions by  the  North  Vietnamese  justify 
some  of  the  actions  which  have  been 
committed  by  ourselves  and  our  allies. 
I  always  have  felt  that  America  had  to 
act  on  a  higher  moral  level  than  our 
enemies.  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  2.  1972.  Charles  Yost,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
wrote: 

It  has  always  been  the  proud  boast  and 
belief  of  Americans  that  our  democracy  em- 
bodies certain  principles  which  makes  us 
worthy  of  admiration  and  emulation  by  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  have  been  the  first  to 
claim  a  "double  standard"  which  distin- 
guishes us  from  totalitarian  states  and  our 
behavior  from  theirs.  Now  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  Is  beginning  to  see  less  and  less 
moral  difference  between  us  and  the  adver- 
saries we  seem  more  and  more  to  Imitate. 

As  the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
said.  "The  danger  of  this  war  is  that  we 
will  become  just  as  our  enemy  is." 

The  need  to  terminate  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  is  greater  now  than  it 
has  ever  been  before.  There  is  simply  no 
reason  for  the  killing  or  maiming  or  the 
capture  of  one  more  American  soldier  or 
the  expenditures  of  one  more  American 
dollar.  Yet,  this  administration  refuses 
to  end  the  American  Involvement  in 
Vietnam. 

No  nation  has  ever  done  more  for  an 
ally  than  we  have  done  for  South  Viet- 
nam. In  terms  of  human  lives,  the  cost 
of  America's  actions  in  Southeast  Asia 
since  1950  has  been  nothing  short  of 
overwhelming:  56,000  American  men 
have  been  killed,  300.000  men  have  been 
wotmded  or  maimed,  1,126  men  are  miss- 
ing, and  520  men  are  known  to  be  pris- 
oners of  war.  In  addition,  since  fiscal 
year  1965,  we  have  spent  $120  billion  to 


finance  our  activities  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Finally,  by  1973,  we  will  have  spent  $20 
billion  for  armament  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  I  for  one  do  not  know  what 
more  can  be  done  to  demonstrate  a  com- 
mitment to  an  ally.  If  the  South  Viet- 
namese cannot  make  it  on  their  own 
after  the  expenditure  of  all  of  this  Amer- 
ican blood  and  treasure,  then  they  will 
never  be  able  to  make  it  on  their  own. 

Thus,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  act, 
just  as  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
expected  them  to  do.  The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration constantly  argued  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  and  cannot  know  all  of 
the  facts  about  the  negotiations  that  are 
going  on  between  ourselves  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  that,  therefore,  the  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  undermine  those  nego- 
tiations if  it  does  not  follow  the  wishes 
of  the  administration.  According  to  this 
logic,  the  Congress  would  have  no  greater 
role  in  getting  us  out  of  Vietnam  than 
it  had  in  getting  us  into  Vietnam. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  di- 
vided the  war  powers  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  Congress  for  the  very  reason 
that  they  stated  in  the  debates  on  the 
Constitution  that: 

It  should  be  more  easy  to  get  out  of  war, 
then  Into  It. 

And  that  they  were: 
For  clogging  rather  than  facilitating  war; 
but  facilitating  peace. 

The  right  of  Congress  to  act  is  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
body  must  no  longer  abdicate  this  "duty 
to  act,"  and,  therefore,  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  section  13 — the  end  of  the  war 
amendment — of  H.R.  16029,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1972.  The  provisions  of 
section  13  of  this  bill  are  a  particularly 
good  method  for  terminating  our  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The 
"end  the  war"  pro\isions  of  this  section 
with  a  date  certain  are  all  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  allies,  an  accoimting  for  all 
Americans  held  by  or  known  to  those 
govermnents.  and  finally,  a  cease-fire 
between  the  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  and  its  allies.  The  emphasis  of 
these  conditions  is  on  the  return  of 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam. In  contrast,  the  President's  pro- 
posals emphasize  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties throughout  Indochina,  an  objective 
which  would  undoubtedly  prolong  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  both  because  of 
its  unacceptability  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  its  reliance  upon  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Thieu  Government,  a  gov- 
enmient  whose  interests  are  very  differ- 
ent from  our  own. 

Finally,  as  noted  in  the  additional 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hamilton  )  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen)  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  this  bill,  section  13  would  allow 
the  President  to  "leave  Vietnam  with  con- 
gressional and  bipartisan  support,  and 
upon  terms  that  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans find  acceptable." 

Mr.  Chairman,  enough  American  boys 
have  died  in  Vietnam  and  enough  Amer- 
ican dollars  have  been  spent  on  Vietnam 
and  enough  American  prestige  has  been 
wasted  on  Vietnam.  This  war  has  divided 


our  country  in  a  way  in  which  it  has  not 
been  divided  since  the  Civil  War,  and  in 
so  dividing  us,  it  has  eroded  our  spirit. 
The  time  to  end  this  war  has  come.  Let 
us  move  to  end  it.  and  then,  at  last,  let 
us  begin  the  arduous  task  of  fulfilling 
the  great  potential  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  April  20,  the  Democratic  caucus 
charged  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  to  report  out  leg- 
islation setting  a  date  certain  for  the 
cessation  of  American  involvement  in 
the  WEu:  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  wish  every- 
one to  note  that  I  said  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  used  to  be  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam but  it  has  spread  considerably  in 
the  last  few  years.  That  is  the  depressing 
fact  of  the  matter. 

The  committee  prepared  an  amend- 
ment, section  13  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972,  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentatives Morgan,  Hamilton  and  Whal- 
en. I  wish  now  to  express  my  support  for 
this  amendment. 

As  written,  it  contains  three  very  im- 
portant points:  First,  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam or  its  allies;  second,  an  accounting 
by  an  international  body  for  all  Ameri- 
cans held  by  these  Governments;  and 
third,  a  cease-fire  between  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  a  safe 
withdrawal  of  remaining  American 
forces.  I  feel  these  proposals  will  allow 
America  to  end  its  involvement  in  this 
senseless  conflict  that  is  surely  the  wish 
of  the  American  people. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  through  the  en- 
tire record  of  this  tragedy.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  the  present 
administration  was  elected  with  a  "se- 
cret plan"  to  end  the  war.  We  have  yet 
to  see  any  evidence  of  that  plan.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  that  the  troop 
levels  have  been  reduced  in  Vietnam,  but 
it  is  just  as  appropriate  to  remind  our- 
selves that  the  Intensity  of  the  air  war 
has  been  increased.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  if  you  are  killing  effectively  from 
the  air,  you  do  not  need  a  great  number 
of  ground  troops. 

We  are  told  repeatedly  that  the  war 
will  be  over  soon  if  we  will  just  be 
patient.  I  would  respond  by  say- 
ing that  we  have  lost  21.000  Ameri- 
can lives,  and  more  bombs  have  been 
dropped  than  in  any  previous  time  in 
man's  history.  How  much  patience  can 
a  country  and  its  citizens  have  in  the  face 
of  all  that  has  happened? 

The  administration  is  fond  of  saying 
we  are  getting  out.  What  purpose  does 
it  serve  then  to  continue  the  bombing 
unless  there  is  some  ulterior  motive? 
What  purpose  does  it  serve  to  continue 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  support 
a  dictatorial  regime?  What  purpose  does 
it  serve  to  lose  more  pilots  and  other 
troops?  These  are  the  questions  I  have 
to  answer  each  and  every  day.  posed  by 
those  I  represent. 

Shall  we  sit  by  and  do  nothing  while 
we  are  told  all  is  going  well?  Congress  is 
the  only  branch  of  Government  author- 
ized to  conduct  a  war,  if  that  is  how  we 
can  truly  refer  to  this  situation.  And 
Congress  now  has  the  opportunity  to  set 
a  date  for  our  complete  withdrawal  as 
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the  people  demanded  in  1968  and  as  they 
are  demanding  now. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  leaving  our  allies 
defenseless.  If  Vietnamization  has  worked 
as  well  as  we  are  told,  then  the  Army  of 
South  Vietnam  Is  one  of  the  best- 
equipped  in  the  world.  All  the  more  rea- 
son for  us  to  withdraw  and  allow  them 
to  decide  their  political  future.  We  have 
sacrificed  more  than  any  nation  can  be 
exjpected  to  sacrifice. 

I  call  upon  Members  of  this  body  to 
support  the  end-the-war  amendment 
as  a  beginning  in  reordering  our  national 
priorities  and  the  start  of  new  national 
pride  in  America  by  its  people. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  my- 
self opposed  to  section  13.  the  so-called 
Hamilton  provision,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

Looking  back  over  the  past  year  I  think 
we  can  all  be  gratified  over  the  signifi- 
cant new  era  in  foreign  affairs  which 
our  President  has  initiated  through  his 
visits  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
President  has  succeeded  in  reversing  the 
sterile  attitudes  inherited  from  the  days 
of  the  cold  war  and  in  moving  toward  a 
significant  reduction  of  the  tensions 
which  have  dominated  international  re- 
lations. These  developments  have  been 
widely  applauded,  not  only  here  at  home 
but  throughout  the  world  community. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  now  to  consoli- 
date these  important  advances  by  achiev- 
ing peace — a  just  and  a  real  peace — in 
Indochina.  Any  Indochina  solution  short 
of  this  would  undercut  these  recent  his- 
toric breakthroughs  in  world  relations 
that  offer  such  great  promise  for  the 
future. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13  would  lead  to  the  just 
and  real  peace  that  we  are  seeking  in  the 
area.  The  limited  cease-fire  proposed 
would  not  stop  the  fighting.  Rather,  con- 
clusion of  the  arrangement  envisaged 
would  almost  certainly  lead  to  a  renewed 
North  Vietnamese  effort  to  subjugate 
South  Vietnam  by  force.  Retention  of 
this  provision  would  represent  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  South  Vietnamese  people  at 
a  time  when  they  are  literally  fighting 
for  their  lives.  Our  abandonment  of  these 
valiant  and  long  suffering  people  would 
little  serve  to  enhance  respect  for  the 
role  of  the  United  States  at  home  or 
abroad. 

President  Nixon  is  now  embarked  on 
the  most  Intensive  and  serious  peace  en- 
deavors in  Paris.  He,  like  President  Ken- 
nedy in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  deserves 
bipartisan  support.  He  has  made  a  most 
reasonable  and  generous  proposal  on 
May  8  which  might  sei"ve  as  the  basis 
for  discussions.  The  United  States  is  now 
trying  to  determine  whether  Hanoi  may 
finally  be  prepared  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  serious  negotiations.  There  is  a 
chance  at  least  that  this  will  happen 
since  the  enemy  cannot  but  realize  the 
futility  of  his  military  offensive  as  well 
as  the  changed  international  environ- 
ment following  President  Nixon's  trips  to 
Peking  and  Moscow.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  cut  our  bargaining  leverage  and  un- 
dermine these  dlfBcult  negotiations — 
which  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Hamilton 
section.  Now  is  the  time  to  give  every 
support  to  the  President  in  his  quest  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  Indochina. 


Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  this  House  faces  the  issue  of  Viet- 
nam. This  is  not  the  first  time  the  Con- 
gress has  expressed  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  continuing  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Unfortimately,  despite  clear  state- 
ments of  both  the  Congress  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  fighting  goes  on. 

I  fully  support  this  proposal  to  legis- 
late a  fixed  withdrawal  date  for  U.S. 
troops,  subject  only  to  the  return  of  our 
POW's  and  the  full  accounting  of  those 
men  missing  in  action.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  this  position  since 
coming  to  Congress. 

This  Congress  must  act  to  end  the  kill- 
ing and  maiming  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
President  has  been  unable  or  vmwilling 
to  end  the  war  as  he  promised  4  years 
ago.  In  ZVz  years,  while  the  admhiistra- 
tion  has  "Vietnamized"  South  Vietnam 
and  "wound  down  the  war,"  over  40  per- 
cent of  U.S.  casualties  have  occurred, 
20,000  Americans  have  died,  and  count- 
less Asians  have  been  kUled  or  wounded. 

Is  the  cause  of  peace  any  stronger  for 
our  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia?  Is  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  enhanced  by 
these  efforts? 

Tragically,  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is  no.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has  ac- 
complished nothing  positive  and  has  led 
only  to  a  disasterous  series  of  negative 
domestic  effects,  and  an  impediment  to 
the  efforts  of  our  Nation  and  other  world 
powers  to  achieve  world  peace. 

The  time  is  long  past  for  the  end  to 
this  war.  Congress  has  the  obligation  to 
act  to  end  it.  We  must  make  our  peace 
today  in  Vietnam  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  creating  a  condition  of  stable 
world  order  and  rebuilding  our  Nation. 

I  urge  this  Chamber  to  support  the 
provision  which  \^ill  set  a  fixed  date  to 
end  our  military  effort  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  cut  off  funds  for  that  war.  The  interest 
of  the  American  people,  the  interest  of 
those  fine  young  men  who  have  fought 
and  died  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  most  im- 
portantly the  interest  of  those  brave 
Americans  in  the  prison  camps  of  North 
Vietnam  demand  that  this  Congress  act 
immediately. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Doc 
Morgan.  I  believe  that  Chairman  Morgan 
deserves  our  support  because  of  his  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  legislation  before 
us  today.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  heard  this  Nation's  call  for 
peace  and  has  heeded  it. 

I  believe  that  section  13  of  the  bill 
before  us  is  the  most  constructive  amend- 
ment to  date  to  end  the  war,  and  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  time  the  word- 
ing of  this  amendment. 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.  the  InTolvement  of 
United  States  land,  sea,  and  air  forces,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining,  supporting,  or 
engaging  In  hostUltles  In  or  over  Indochina 
shall  terminate  and  such  forces  shall  be  with- 
drawn not  later  than  December  1.  1972.  sub- 
ject to  a  cease-fire  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Vletneun  and  those  allied  with 
North  Vietnam  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
achieve  safe  withdrawal  of  such  remaining 
forces,  and  subject  to  the  release  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  beld  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  North  Vietnam  and  forces  alUed 


with  such  Oovernment  and  an  accounting 
for  all  Americans  missing  in  action  who  have 
been  held  by  or  known  to  such  Oovernment 
or  such  forces.  The  accounting  for  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  missing  In  action 
referred  to  above  shall  be  subject  to  verifi- 
cation by  the  International  Red  Cross  or  by 
any  other  international  body  mutually  agreed 
to  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Oovernment  of  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  WAIjDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
consistently  voted  against  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  and  foreign 
assistance  appropriations  since  Decem- 
ber 1969  as  an  expression  of  my  total 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war.  I  hesi- 
tated to  do  so  from  1967  through  1969 
though  during  that  period  I  was  also  in 
total  opposition  to  our  Vietnam  policy.  In 
1969  I  finally  concluded  the  only  expres- 
sion of  opposition  to  Vietnam  that  was 
meaningful  for  a  Congressman  was  to 
vote  against  funds  for  that  war.  It  was 
and  is  my  opinion  that  the  Constitution 
provides  that  control  over  the  purse  of 
the  Executive  by  the  legislative  branch 
and  if  a  Congressman  truly  wished  to  do 
all  he  could  to  end  the  war  he,  in  all 
conscience,  must  vote  against  funding 
of  the  war. 

I  regretted  that  the  parliamentary 
procedures  prevailing  did  not  permit  sep- 
arate votes  on  items  within  the  military 
appropriations  bill  and  the  foreign  as- 
sistance bill.  There  were  and  are  many 
worthwhile  programs  within  those  omni- 
bus bills  that  I  personally  support. 

For  example,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
Nation's  security  is  closely  bound  to  a 
secure  Israel;  a  secure  Korea  and  other 
areas  in  the  world. 

I  would  have  supported  such  items  in 
these  appropriations  bills.  Similarly.  I  be- 
lieve a  strong  military  is  a  necessary 
item  of  national  security  and  there  were 
many  provisions  in  these  bills  that  I 
would  have  supported  to  further  that 
belief. 

But  I  was  not  afforded  the  luxury  of 
selecting  the  good  from  the  bad.  When 
the  final  vote  was  taken  on  all  such  ap- 
propriation bills,  it  always  included  an 
approval  of  Vietnam -related  expendi- 
tures. I  believed  during  those  years  that 
it  was  more  important  to  register  as 
strongly  and  constitutionally  as  I  could, 
mV  objections  to  the  Presidents'  war  in 
Vietnam  whether  that  President  was 
Johnson  or  Nixon. 

I  still  despise  that  policy.  I  still  abhor 
the  persistence  of  President  Ni.xon  in 
sacrificing  American  lives  and  dollars; 
in  destroying  a  culture  of  long  duration, 
for  no  discernible  American  purpose 
other  than  the  ignoble  one  of  "saving 
face." 

But  I  now  believe  the  Mideast  situation 
has  become  critical.  I  am  alarmed  by  the 
bellicose  statements  of  Egypt's  leaders 
of  late.  I  am  concerned  that  any  lessen- 
ing of  American  support  of  Israel  would 
encourage  Egypts'  leadership  to  prolong 
the  tensions  and  the  peril  of  the  present 
situation  involving  Israel  and  the  Arab 
countries. 

I  am  hopeful  that  understandings  will 
ultimately  prevail  in  the  Arab  leadership 
that  beginning  negotiations  directly  with 
Israel  is  the  only  route  to  a  successful 
and  Just  resolution  of  the  differences 
existing   between   the   states   Involved. 
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That  such  negotiations  Is  the  only  course 
that  will  enable  the  peoples  of  that  area 
to  live  In  peace,  in  harmony  and  In  dig- 
nity. 

Such  understandings  will  not  come  to 
pass  if  American  resolution  on  behalf  of 
the  Integrity  and  security  of  Israel  is 
deemed  by  Arab  observers — or  Russian 
observers— to  be  faltering  in  any  sub- 
stantial way. 

South  Korea  and  North  Korea  now 
seem  to  be  taking  small  but  Important 
steps  that  are  in  the  direction  of  lessen- 
ing the  tensions  between  those  nations. 
Perhaps  the  dream  of  all  Koreans  Is  a 
little  closer,  that  being  the  unity  of 
Korea  and  the  Korean  peoples  into  one 
nation  once  again.  But  certainly  these 
small  indications  of  a  lessening  of  In- 
transigence on  the  part  of  the  North  Ko- 
rean leadership  would  not  have  occurred 
had  any  lessening  of  resolve  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  insist  on  the  In- 
tegrity and  the  strength  of  South  Korea 
been  discernible. 

These  events  seem  to  me  to  be  hope- 
ful and  encouraging. 

The  defeat  of  the  foreien  assistance 
bill  might  very  well  be  iaierpreted  by 
observers  as  a  lessening  of  the  will  of 
America  to  assist  its  friends;  Israel  and 
South  Korea. 

Though  I  remain  adamant  in  my  view 
that  the  Vietnam  war  is  a  disaster  for 
America.  I  now  believe  at  this  critical 
Juncture  that  an  even  greater  disaster 
might  be  threatening;  namely  the  re- 
newal of  the  Mideast  war  and  the  re- 
newal of  the  Korean  war  if  tensions  in 
those  areas  are  not  diminished. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  in  its  final  form  though  I  will  do  all 
possible  to  enact  the  proposed  end  the 
war  amendment  to  that  act. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  end  the  war  provision 
contained  in  H.R.  16029,  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1972,  and  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  a  further 
amendment  to  be  offered  to  change  the 
date  of  October  1  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  This  impor- 
tant provision  was  included  in  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House  following  an  ex- 
pression of  support  for  an  end  the  war 
amendment  by  the  House  Democratic 
caucus.  That  expression  of  support  rep- 
resents, in  my  opinion,  the  feeling  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
who  are  frustrated  and  tired  of  the  con- 
tinuing U.S.  military  involvement  in  In- 
dochina. 

There  is  no  logical  reason,  other  than 
the  most  partisan  one.  why  the  admin- 
istration should  oppose  this  provision  for 
it  is  consistent  with  the  stated  objectives 
and  policies  of  the  President  and  con- 
sistent with  Vietnamizatlon  of  the  war. 
The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  ex- 
press its  desires  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
President  does  not  cease  or  change  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Indo- 
china. 

The  end  the  war  amendment  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners 
of  war  and  upon  an  internationally  su- 
pervised cease  fire  in  Indochina.  This 
affords  more  than  adequate  protection 
for  any  alleged  U.S.  interest  in  that  area 
of  the  world.  Last  week  the  other  body 


passed  a  similar  but  even  stronger  end 
the  war  amendment  calling  for  total  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal  based  only  upon  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  war.  I  hope  that 
this  Chamber  will  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  make  clear  to  the  President  the 
will  of  the  Congress. 

The  question  of  a  date  for  withdrawal 
should  not  be  a  controversial  subject  as 
this  provision  is  drafted  because  the  en- 
tire provision  is  contingent  upon  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners  and  the  establishment 
of  a  supervised  cease  fire.  For  that  reason, 
we  should  be  more  than  willing  to  meet 
our  part  of  the  bargain  within  weeks 
rather  than  months.  I  therefore  will  vote 
in  favor  of  the  end  of  the  war  provision 
and  against  the  proposed  amendment  to 
change  the  date  for  withdrawal  from 
October  1  to  December  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  recent  years  the 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  voting 
to  support  various  end  the  war  amend- 
ments has  consistently  increased  reflect- 
ing concern  among  aJl  Americans  for  a 
speedy  end  to  this  tragic  war  which  has 
claimed  mors  than  50,000  American  lives 
and  countless  Vietnamese  lives.  The  pol- 
icy of  Vietnamizatlon  has  been  slow  to 
Implement  as  illustrated  by  the  loss  of 
more  than  20.000  American  lives  in  the 
past  3  years.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  end 
U.S.  participation  in  this  tragic  war  and 
to  present  a  clear  and  imequivocal  posi- 
tion to  the  President.  I  have  voted  for  a 
number  of  the  end  the  war  amendments 
in  committee  and  on  the  House  floor  and 
I  will  continue  to  support  such  measures 
whenever  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  pre- 
sented. May  this  be  the  winning  oppor- 
tunity and  may  we  in  the  House  respond 
by  calUng  for  an  end  to  the  loss  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  the  disruption  of  American 
homes. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  Hamilton  amendment  and  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  motion  to  strike 
this  amendment  from  the  bUl.  I  voted  for 
the  amendment  in  our  committee  where 
it  passed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  17.  The 
amendment  constitutes  a  strong  state- 
ment to  the  President  that  in  our  opinion 
the  people  of  the  United  States  want  a 
prompt  and  complete  ending  to  our  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Vietnam.  It  pro- 
vides that  U.S.  mUitary  involvement 
would  terminate  on  October  1  on  con- 
dition that  American  prisoners  of  war 
be  released  that  a  cease-flre  between 
the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam  be 
arranged  to  achieve  a  safe  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces. 

I  supported  the  amendment  to  change 
the  date  from  October  1  to  December  31 
but  this  proposal  was  defeated. 

The  resolution  when  it  was  originally 
proposed  accorded  with  the  time  period 
set  by  the  President  and  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  language  of  this  section 
includes  a  cease-flre  even  though  one  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  that  advocated 
by  the  President.  Also  contained  in  this 
section  is  the  vital  condition  that  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  be  released. 

I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  support  the  objec- 
tive of  terminating  the  war  and  would 
find  such  termination  acceptable  If 
reached  on  the  conditions  which  I  have 
set  forth  in  section  13  of  the  bill.  This 


judgment  has  been  recently  confirmed  by 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire  which  I 
sent  to  all  the  people  in  my  congressional 
district  about  2  months  ago  and  to  which 
68.2  percent  of  the  first  1,000  responding 
favored  the  setting  of  a  specific  date  for 
complete  withdrawal  of  aU  American 
forces  contingent  upon  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  of  war. 

I  realize  that  to  some  extent  any  action 
here  is  an  action  which  caimot  be  trans- 
lated into  results.  The  capacity  to  achieve 
results  rests  solely  with  the  President. 
Even  if  this  language  were  to  remain  in 
the  bill  and  be  passed  into  law  the  Presi- 
dent could  veto  the  bill  and  quite  prob- 
ably would  do  so.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  our  passage  of  this  bill 
would  constitute  an  admonition  to  the 
President  that  action  is  demanded  and 
that  the  time  has  come  to  bring  oiu:  ac- 
tivities in  Vietnam  to  a  conclusion. 

I  have  come  to  this  position  by  a  slow 
and  somewhat  painful  process  but  I  have 
held  it  for  some  time  and  I  take  this  posi- 
tion without  any  feeling  of  disloyalty  or 
lack  of  patriotism. 

The  policy  of  bombing  Hanoi  into  sub- 
mission has  been  tried  by  two  succeeding 
administrations  of  different  parties.  It 
has  recently  been  carried  on  with  fero- 
cious intensity  but  it  has  not  brought  any 
solutions  and  it  seems  clear  that  it  will 
not  bring  the  solution  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  proclaimed  as  necessary.  Of 
course,  the  private  approaches  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  Kissinger  have  in  the 
past  been  characterized  by  a  greater 
willingness  to  compromise  and  this  may 
well  be  the  case  in  the  current  exchanges. 

As  an  expression  of  my  personal  views 
and  what  I  consider  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country 
I  support  the  language  of  the  bill  and 
hope  that  it  will  remain  in  the  law  as  a 
statement  of  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port section  13  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  the  Whalen-Hamilton  provision  to 
terminate  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  in 
Indochina,  including  the  amendment  by 
the  authors  to  move  the  dee^dline  to 
December  31,  1972. 1  concur  in  the  belief 
that  setting  a  postelection  termination 
date  would  eliminate  any  possible  polit- 
ical implication  the  earlier  date  might 
have  had. 

I  have  stated  many  times  in  the  past, 
and  repeat  today,  the  Importance  of  Con- 
gress playing  a  role  in  ending  the  war  in 
Indochina.  I  applaud  the  President  for 
his  many  efforts  to  end  the  war.  I  know 
his  serious  negotiations  in  Paris  have 
been  rebuffed  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
But  I  feel  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  the  new  inputs  included  in  this 
section  into  the  deadlocked  Paris  peace 
talks  to  achieve  real  progress. 

An  important  bargaining  point  in  the 
bill  is  the  request  for  a  cease  fire  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  protect  our  with- 
drawing forces.  However,  I  do  not  sup- 
port efforts  which  would  attempt  to  pro- 
vide for  a  total  cease  fire.  Not  only  have 
the  North  Vietnamese  refused  to  accept 
a  total  cease  fire  in  the  past,  but  any  of  us 
would  be  hard  pressed  to  define  a  total 
cease  fire,  and  describe  exactly  how  it 
would  be  accomplished. 
Section  13  provides  the  best  altema- 
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tlve  so  far  for  Congress  to  participate 
in  the  ending  of  the  staggering  U5. 
commitment  of  manpower  and  resources 
to  the  seemingly  never-ending  war  In 
Indochina.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  Its  passage,  with  only  the 
change  in  deadline. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  support  the  Hamilton-Whalen 
end  the  war  amendment  attached  to  this 
Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

In  view  of  my  past  support  for  several 
similar  amendments,  I  feel  that  a  state- 
ment on  my  part  is  in  order.  First,  my 
personal  views  on  the  w  ar  in  Vietnam  re- 
main unchanged.  The  United  States 
should  end  its  participation  in  the  war 
by  negotiating  a  cease-flre  and  having 
all  U.S.  prisoners  returned  along  with 
a  full  accounting  of  those  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action. 

A  niunber  of  things  have  changed 
since  the  House  last  voted  on  an  end-the- 
war  amendment,  but  the  most  important 
factor  is  that  the  President's  personal 
representative,  Henry  Kissinger,  is  deeply 
involved  in  secret  negotiations  with  rep- 
resentatives of  North  Vietnam.  These 
negotiations  resumed  after  the  House 
vote  on  the  so-called  Harrington  amend- 
ment, and  they  are  the  first  glimmer  of 
hope  we  have  had  since  the  President  re- 
sumed full-scale  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  mined  the  harbors. 

Because  negotiations  are  underway 
now.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  vote 
on  the  Hamilton-Whalen  amendment  at 
this  time.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 
amendment  are  similar  to  the  ones  stated 
by  the  President.  They  are  conditions 
which  can  be  met  only  through  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiation.  They  are  conditions 
which  will  have  to  be  agreed  upon.  If 
there  is  no  negotiated  agreement,  there 
will  be  no  end  to  the  war  under  the 
terms  of  the  Hamilton-Whalen  amend- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  at  this  juncture,  the 
amendment  has  little  meaning,  because 
it  adds  little  to  the  present  negotiations. 
However,  it  is  open  to  the  misinterpreta- 
tion that  It  is  an  effort  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President  at  the  negotiating  table. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment is  wrong  and  grossly  imfair,  but  it 
will  be  made.  The  President  is  flrmly  in 
command  of  the  negotiating  process,  and 
it  should  be  evident  that  he  desperately 
wants  to  reach  an  agreement. 

In  my  view,  then.  Congress  is  well  ad- 
vised to  give  the  President  an  unencima- 
bered  opportunity  at  this  crucial  jimcture 
in  the  nerrotiations  to  reach  a  settlement. 
Even  though  the  talks  in  Paris  are  secret, 
we  are  given  to  believe  that  a  break- 
through is  in  the  offlng.  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  it  clear  that  he  does  not 
want  to  see  a  division  created  between 
Congress  and  himself  at  this  point  In 
the  negotiations. 

I  feel  that  Congress  can  best  cooperate 
with  the  President  by  supporting  the 
current  round  of  negotiations  and  by 
praying  fervently  that  there  will  be  an 
agreement.  If  there  Is  no  agreement,  no 
settlement,  the  American  people  will 
have  an  opportunity  In  3  months  to  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  way  to  end  the 
war.  They  may  give  their  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  the  President's  approach  or 


they  may  reject  it.  However,  it  will  be 
their  decision. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  Congress  htis 
an  obligation  to  make  contributions  to- 
ward a  settlement,  particularly  when 
there  is  little  hope  that  progress  is  be- 
ing made. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  section  13  of  the  bill  because  It 
expresses  in  a  practical  and  not  dam- 
aging fashion  what  the  American  people 
want  from  this  Congress.  The  argument 
has  been  made  that  the  Congress  ought 
to  give  the  President  a  free  hand  in  the 
current  negotiations.  That  principle  is  a 
noble  one  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
many  years  and  many  wars. 

At  one  time  it  even  stood  the  test  of 
this  one,  or  so  it  seems.  At  any  rate,  In 
my  view,  it  no  longer  does  so.  It  should 
recede,  I  think,  before  the  steadily  ad- 
vancing tide  of  public  disappointments, 
frustration,  and  incredulity.  The  public 
continues  to  hope  that  the  President  can 
extricate  us  from  this  war,  but  it  no 
longer  has  the  confidence  that  he  can 
do  so  without  assistance  from  the  Con- 
gress even  if  that  assistance  should  take 
the  form  of  broadening  negotiating  op- 
tions he  would  prefer  to  narrow. 

Section  13  gives  him  this  opportunity. 
He  can  reject  it.  He  can  veto  the  bill. 
He  can  refuse,  as  he  so  often  says,  to 
take  the  easy  road,  and  he  can  limit  his 
offer  and  counteroffer  In  Paris  to  those 
which  spring  full  blown  from  his  own 
mind.  In  doing  so  he  would  be  making 
a  judgment  which  all  of  us  would  have 
to  respect  as  being  his  best  judgment  in 
the  premises.  That  the  best  judgments  of 
American  Presidents  serving  during  this 
conflict  have  presented  the  Nation  with 
a  huge  war  debt,  inflation,  inattention 
to  domestic  needs,  a  historic  balance  of 
payments  deflcit,  great  loss  of  blood, 
treasui'e,  and  confidence  of  our  people 
old  and  young  in  the  "system,"  does  not 
diminish  the  right  and  duty  of  the  in- 
cumbent President  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment. But  neither  does  it  absolve  the 
people  and  their  other  elected  represent- 
atives, the  Congress,  from  offering  alter- 
natives to  that  judgment  where  they  feel 
and  feel  deeply  that  such  alternatives  are 
essential  to  our  security  and  welfare. 

Thus  to  declare,  or  even  ruefully  wish, 
the  matter  could  be  considered  outside 
of  politics  is  to  complete  the  gratuitous 
slander  accorded  over  the  years  to  that 
exercise  of  human  will,  intellect,  and 
organization  which  made  Athens  great 
and  freedom  forever  grateful. 

Yet  shotdd  there  be  regret  that  this 
question  is  raised  during  an  election  pe- 
riod, whose  fault  is  that?  Certainly  not 
that  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  raised  it  every  year  since  this  ad- 
ministration took  office.  Their  voices 
have  been  clear  enough  in  nonelection 
years  to  be  heard  by  the  public,  yet  not 
persuasive  enough  to  move  the  Presi- 
dent. Very  well,  what  is  the  axiom  of 
election  protocol  that  should  silence 
them  now? 

Are  we  all  subject  to  the  rules  of  some 
kind  of  political  parches!  where  the  Pres- 
ident's piece  periodically  moves  onto 
safe  spaces,  imtouchable,  and  arrives  at 
1  to  3  months  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
reelection?  No,  I  tWnk  It  is  fitting,  albeit 
ironic,   that  the  President's  campaign 


pledges  of  4  y^ars  ago  must  be  redeemed 
with  firm  congressional  help  20.000  com- 
bat deaths  and  $60  billion  later,  and 
within  2  months  of  the  next  election. 

Moreover,  imless  some  such  effort  is 
made,  what  Is  to  dissuade  the  next  ad- 
ministration from  pursuing  a  similar 
course?  To  those  who  would  say  "It  can- 
not be,"  I  would  refer  the  record.  It  has 
"been"  and  could  well  "be"  again  unless 
we  stand  by  section  13.  I  said  at  the 
outset  that  the  section  was  practical  and 
not  dangerous.  It  is  not  dangerous  be- 
cause it  widens  the  President's  options. 
It  does  not  diminish  them.  It  is  practical 
because  it  assures  every  objective  Amer- 
ica could  reasonably  define  at  this  jimc- 
ture— withdrawal,  a  cease-fire  to  protect 
it,  return  of  the  prisoners,  and  an  ac- 
counting of  the  missing  in  action.  Those 
who  argue  that  a  limited  cease-fire  would 
not  stop  all  killing  must  be  reminded  that 
there  Is  no  purely  American  Initiative 
that  can  accomplish  that  miracle.  There 
is  no  "made  In  U.S.A."  seal  of  Good 
Housekeeping  that  can  serenely  resolve 
struggles  and  ambitions  whose  roots  ex- 
tend deep  In  time  and  history,  predating 
the  Caribbean  landfall  of  the  Santa 
Maria  by  1,000  years  or  more. 

That  being  so,  what  Is  the  obligation 
of  Congress  as  an  institution  invested 
with  the  power  and  duty,  as  and  when 
necessary,  to  levy  taxes,  raise  armies  and 
declare  war?  What  is  the  obligation  of 
the  individual  Member  such  as  myself 
who  was  grilled  by  a  skeptical  elector- 
ate 4  years  ago.  and  specifically  asked 
by  it  what  I  would  do  "to  end  the  war"? 
What  of  the  congressional  class  of  1970, 
which  just  2  years  ago,  after  the  un- 
declared wars  in  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
became  answerable  to  an  even  more 
demanding  constituency  which  insisted 
on  firm  pledges  and  early  action  to  end 
our  participation  in  that  struggle? 

Should  we  have  promised  only  to 
affirm  Presidential  initiatives  smoothly 
described  by  generals  with  maps  and 
pointers,  and  expertly  explained  by  a 
Presidential  assistant  virtually  unknown 
to  the  general  public  before  Mr.  Nixon 
took  office?  Was  that  our  mission?  Or 
was  it  to  study  to  the  limit  of  our  means 
and  resources,  the  likely  consequences 
of  various  approaches  to  the  cessation  of 
America  involvement,  choose  one  that 
appeared  to  be  the  least  harmfxil,  and 
argue  for  it? 

What  magic  has  attached  to  any 
Presidential  approach  to  this  war  that 
renders  it  so  compelling  in  concept,  and 
so  sure  of  success  as  to  warrant  cheers 
from  this  body,  or  even  silence  for  that 
matter?  I  say  if  Presidents  want  this 
kind  of  blind  support  for  undeclared 
war  policy  they  had  better  fashion  one 
that  can  be  grazed  at  least  by  the  wide, 
groping  sweep  of  our  white  cane. 

No;  this  President  of  ours,  who  boasts 
of  his  deescalation,  has,  in  the  name  of 
American  honor,  unleashed  naval  and 
air  actions  unprecedented  in  furj'  ard 
risk  in  our  entire  history.  Should  it 
bring  our  small  but  determined  enemy 
to  his  knees,  before  November,  we  shall 
be  grateful  for  release  from  the  bondage 
of  this  wax,  of  course. 

Whether  we  will  or  should  be  satis- 
fied that  the  result,  and  the  form  it 
takes,  justify   the  blood   and   treasure 
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spent  to  achieve  it,  is  quite  a  different 
question.  It  is  a  question  whose  answer 
we  once  again  anticipate  by  trying  at 
long  last  to  share  in  the  lonely  burden 
of  decision.  If  "victorj"  it  is  to  be,  only 
history  can  define  its  parameters.  Let 
us  hope  it  does  not  occupy  the  niche 
preempted  to  date  by  King  Pyrrhus  of 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered   by   the   gentleman   from   New 
{iampshire  (Mr.  Wyman). 
^  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Thtf  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  . 

TELLER  VOTE  wrrH  CLERKS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  BoLLiNC,  Hamilton,  Freung- 
HUYSEN,  and  Fascell. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  229,  noes 
177.  not  voting  27.  as  follows: 


IRoll  No.  316 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 229 

Abbltt 

Dennis 

Landgrebe 

Abernethy 

Derwlnskl 

Landrum 

Albert 

Devine 

LatU 

AnJerson,  III. 

Dickinson 

Lent 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Dorn 

Lloyd 

Archer 

Downing 

Lujan 

Arends 

Duncan 

McClory 

Ash  brook 

du  Pont 

McClure 

Baker 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McColUster 

Baring 

Erlenborn 

McDade 

Belcher 

Eshleman 

McEwen 

Bell      - 

Plndley 

McFall 

Bctis 

Fi3h 

McKay 

Bevlll 

Fisher 

McKevltt 

Blackburn 

Flowers 

McMillan 

Brcus 

Foley 

Mahon 

BoU'.ng 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

MaUliard 

Bow 

Fnintain 

Mallary 

Brav 

Frelin.?huysen 

Mann 

Brinkley 

Frev 

Martin 

Brooks 

Garmatz 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Broomfleld 

Gettys 

Mathls.  Ga. 

Brotznian 

Ct'liWHter 

Mayne 

Brown.  Mich. 

Gonzalez 

Michel 

Brown.  Ohio 

GxKllinu 

Mills,  Md. 

Brovhlll.  N.C. 

Grlffln 

Mlnshall 

Br.ivhiU.  Va. 

Gross 

Mlzell 

Buchanan 

Gr.  ver 

Mcllohan 

F'lrke.  F.a. 

Gubser 

Monteomery 

Burlpson.  Tex. 

Haley 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hall 

Myers 

Byron 

Halpern 

Nelsen 

Cabrll 

Hammer- 

O'Konskl 

Caffery 

schmldt 

Patman 

C»mp 

Hanley 

Pettis 

Carlson 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Peyser 

Carter 

Harsha 

Pickle 

,  Casey,  Tex. 

Hastings 

Pike 

Cederberij 

Hays 

Plrnle 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Poage 

Chappell 

HUlls 

PofT 

Clancy 

HoRan 

Powell 

Clark 

Hollfleld 

Price,  111. 

Clausen, 

Horton 

Purcell 

DonH. 

Hosmer 

Quie 

Clawson.  Del 

Hull 

Qulllen 

Cleveland 

Hutchinson 

Rallsback 

Collier 

Ichord 

Randall 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jarman 

Rhodes 

Colmer 

Jf'hnson.  Calif 

.  Roberts 

C<^nable 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Robinson.  Va. 

Conover 

J  mas 

Roblson.  N.Y, 

Crane 

Jones,  Ala, 

Rogers 

Danitl.  Va. 

Kazen 

Rousselot 

Dav:s.  S  C. 

Keating 

Ruth 

Davis.  Wis. 

Kee 

Sandman 

cle  Id  Garza 

Kemp 

Satterfleld 

Delaney 

King 

Saylor 

Dellenback 

Kuvkendall 

Scherle 

Deuh.lzn 

Kyi 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Stubblefleld 

Whltten 

Scott 

Stuckey 

Widnall 

Sebellus 

Talcott 

Wiggins 

Shoup 

Taylor 

Williams 

Shriver 

Teague.  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Sikej. 

Teague,  Tex, 

Wilson. 

Skubltz 

Terry 

Charles  H. 

Smith.  Calif, 

Thompson,  Ga 

Winn 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wri«ht 

Spence 

Thonc 

Wyatt 

Springer 

Vander  Jagt 

Wydler 

Stanton, 

Veysey 

Wylle 

J.  William 

Waggonner 

Wyman 

Steed 

Wampler 

Young,  Fla. 

Stelger.  Ariz, 

Ware 

Young.  Tex. 

SteUer.  Wis. 

Whalley 

Zablockl 

Stephens 

White 

Zlon 

Stratton 

Whltehurst 
NOES— 177 

Abourezk 

Fascell 

Mosher 

Abzug 

Flood 

Moss 

Adams 

Ford, 

Murphy,  lU. 

Addabbo 

William  D. 

Natcher 

Alexander 

Forsythe 

Nedzl 

Anierson. 

Eraser 

Ni- 

Calif, 

Frenzel 

Obey 

Anderson, 

Pulton 

O'Hara 

Tenn. 

Fuqua 

O'Neill 

Andrews. 

Gallflanakls 

Patten 

N.Dak. 

Oaydos 

Perkins 

Annunzlo 

Glalmo 

Podell 

Ashley 

Gibbons 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Asptn 

Grass© 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Badlllo 

Gray 

Puclnskl 

Barrett 

Green,  Greg, 

Rangel 

Beglch 

Green,  Pa. 

Rees 

Bennett 

Gude 

Reld 

Bergland 

Hamilton 

Reuss 

Blaggl 

Hanna 

Rlegle 

Blester 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Rodlno 

Bingham 

Harrington 

Roe 

Blanton 

Harvey 

Roncallo 

Blatnlk 

Hathaway 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Brademas 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Rostenkowskl 

Brasco 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Roush 

Burke,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Roy 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Helstoskl 

Roybal 

Bvirton 

Hicks,  Mass, 

Runnels 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Ruppe 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Howard 

Ryan 

Carney 

Hungate 

St  Germain 

Celler 

Jacobs 

Sarbanes 

Chlsholm 

Jones,  N.C. 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Schwengel 

CoUlna.  ni. 

Karth 

Selberllng 

Conte 

Kastenmeler 

Shipley 

Conyers 

Koch 

Slsk 

Corman 

Kyros 

Slack 

Cotter 

Leggett 

Smith.  Iowa 

Coughlln 

Link 

Snyder 

Culver 

Long-,  Md. 

Staggers 

Curlln 

McCloskey 

Stanton, 

Daniels,  N.J. 

McKlnney 

James  V. 

Danlelson 

Macdonald, 

Steele 

Dellums 

Mass. 

Stokes 

Dent 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Dlg;xs 

Matsunaga 

Symington 

Dlngell 

Mazzoll 

Thompson,  N.J 

Donohue 

Meeds 

Udall 

Dow 

Melcher 

Ullman 

Drlnan 

Mlkva 

Van  Deerim 

Dulskl 

Miller.  Ohio 

Vanlk 

Dwyer 

Mills,  Ark. 

Vigorito 

Eckhardt 

Mlnlsh 

Waldle 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mink 

Whalen 

Ellbers 

Mitchell 

Worn 

Esch 

Monagan 

Yates 

Evrns.  Colo. 

Moorhead 

Yatron 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Morgan 

Zwacb 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-27 

Asp  i  nail 

Kelth 

Nichols 

Davis,  Ga. 

Kluczynskl 

Passman 

Dowdy 

Lennon 

Pelly 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

Pepper 

Flynt 

McCormack 

Price.  Tex. 

Galla^iher 

Mcculloch 

Rarlck 

Griffiths 

McDonald, 

Rixjney.  N.Y. 

Hagan 

Mich. 

Tleman 

Hebert 

Metcalfe 

Hunt 

Miller,  Calif. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  defeat  of  the  "end- 
the-war"  amendment  has  strengthened 
my  conviction  that  this  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. This  House  has  refused  to  take  a 
positive  legislative  stand  which  would 


have  supported  our  efforts  to  terminate 
our  involvement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
For  us  now  to  vote  $2,131  billion  in  for- 
eign military  assistance  is  to  add  insult 
to  injury.  We  seem  bent  on  pursuing  a 
course  which  says  "military  action  can 
solve  the  problems  of  the  world,"  I  do 
not  believe  it.  At  a  time  when  we  cry 
peace  we  are  placing  tools  of  war  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  find  war  to  be  a 
way  of  life.  We  set  nation  against  na- 
tion. We  insist  on  arming  corrupt  dicta- 
torships. We  provide  for  other  coimtries 
that  which  they  do  not  find  important 
enough  to  provide  for  themselves.  We  are 
on  a  course  which  every  day  is  impugn- 
ing our  credibility  as  a  peace-loving  na- 
tion. We  have  a  determination  to  spend 
money  we  do  not  have  on  a  program  void 
of  reason  or  understanding.  Just  yester- 
day we  engaged  in  earnest  debate  as  to 
whether  to  spend  $1.8  billion  more  than 
the  administration  asked  for  for  the 
health  and  education  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  There  is  a  threat  of  veto  hang- 
ing over  that  bill.  The  administration 
spokesmen  who  ask  us  to  vote  against 
funds  for  health  and  for  education  are 
now  not  just  asking  but  are  insisting 
that  we  now  vote  $2,131  billion  in  this 
bill  for  foreign  aid.  Where  are  our  priori- 
ties? Which  is  more  important,  the 
health  and  education  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  or  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  to  Greece  with  its 
military  dictatorship,  or  Turkey,  or 
Thailand — the  narcotics  pipeline  to 
America — or  Cambodia?  For  me,  the  an- 
swer is  not  difiBcult.  I  would  take  the  wel- 
fare and  education  of  my  people  first. 
I  shall  vote  against  this  bill  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
general  debate  on  this  bill  and  amid  all 
of  the  amendments  to  the  policy  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  there  has  been  almost 
no  discussion  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  House  will  soon  be  called  to 
approve  or  reject. 
■  This  bill  calls  for  $2.1  bUlion.  The 
comparable  figure  for  last  year  was  $1,7 
billion.  Thus,  we  are  seeing  here  today 
only  part  of  the  tip  of  the  foreign-aid 
iceberg. 

Adding  economic  assistance,  which  is 
already  authorized  and  which  was  $948 
million  last  year,  the  total  in  this  bill 
would  be  $3.1  billion,  a  billion-dollar  in- 
crease over  last  year's  outlay — an  in- 
crease that  cannot  possibly  be  justified. 
There  is  no  way  that  bills  carrying 
tills  kind  of  an  increase  can  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  President's  request  for 
a  $250  billion  ceiling  on  expenditures  in 
this  fiscal  year.  There  ought  to  be  a 
drastic  cut  in  the  foreign-giveaway  pro- 
gram, not  an  increase,  and  the  President 
ought  to  have  demanded  it. 

For  25  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
through  the  various  foreign-handout 
programs,  this  Government,  including 
Congress,  has  tried  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people.  It  has  failed. 

Foreign  aid  has  made  a  contribution 
to  the  deficits  and  debt  of  this  country 
of  some  $220  billion.  It  has  made  and 
continues  to  make  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  inflation  that  has  driven  this 
country  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other 
body  has  defeated  the  counterpart  of 
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this  bill,  and  I  do  not  propose  here  to- 
day to  breathe  life  into  a  foreign  aid 
corpse  that  has  been  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  join  in  the  gentleman's  thoughts.  I 
am  not  much  of  an  expert  on  icebergs 
or  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  I  know 
a  lot  about  amputation.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman not  recommend  that  we  ampu- 
tate this  bill  right  after  the  enacting 
clause? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  be  an  excel- 
lent idea,  the  best  suggestion  I  have 
heard  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  wsmt  the 
Members  to  be  on  notice  as  to  what  they 
will  be  voting  on  after  the  disposal  of 
the  next  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  now, 
after  our  recent  differences  to  find  my- 
self again  associated,  I  believe,  in  a  bi- 
partisan way  with  my  distinguished 
friend  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  sure  he  will 
urge  that  this  legislation  be  approved  by 
the  House. 

I  strongly  hope  that  for  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  well-being  of  the  free  world  this  leg- 
islation is  approved.  I  think  it  is  in  our 
interest  and  the  interest  of  all  free  na- 
tions. 

The  amount  of  money  that  is  author- 
ized by  this  legislation,  in  my  opinion, 
is  necessary  and  essential.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  will  have  an  op- 
portunity at  some  subsequent  date  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  precise  dollars,  but  we 
need  this  authorization  and  we  need  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  bill. 

I  plead  particularly  in  this  instance 
with  my  Republican  friends  and  I  hope 
that  by  an  overwhelming  vote  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  approve  this  for- 
eign aid  military  authorization  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  Section  5(a)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945  (22  U.S.C. 
287c (a) )  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUing  Act  (60  Stat.  596;  50  U.S.C.  98- 
98h),  as  amended  by  section  503  of  Public 
Law  92-156  (85  Stat.  423),  shall  apply  to 
prohibitions  or  regulations  established  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  only  upon  A 
determination  by  the  President  that  the 
application  of  section  10  to  such  prohibition 
or  regulations  is  required  in  the  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States.". 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    DENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  On  page 
11,  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that  follows 
through  line  17. 

Mr.  DENT.  My  dear  colleagues,  I  do 
not  intend  to  take  a  long  time  and  be- 
labor this  question  at  any  length. 


While  it  is  a  later  date,  the  issue  is 
still  the  same;  it  is  still  the  same  issue 
that  we  discussed  in  this  House  at  length, 
and  by  a  large  vote  we  decided  in  this 
House  that  the  Issue  then  was  to  be 
resolved  by  lifting  the  embargo  on  Rho- 
desian  ore. 

Opponents  of  American  trade  with 
Rhodesia  in  this  area  have  once  again 
introduced  legislation  seeking  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  chromium  from  that 
country.  The  impxjrtation  of  chromium 
from  Rhodesia  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  welfare,  the  security,  and  the  well- 
being  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  underly- 
ing emotions  in  this  thing  that  deal  with 
something  other  than  economics,  but  in 
this  day  and  age  there  can  be  nothing 
but  the  economics  of  this  situation  to  be 
discussed  here,  and  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, it  will  be  decided  upon  that  is- 
sue. 

Immediately  after  the  embargo  was 
placed  on  chromium  ore  we  were  forced 
into  the  position  of  becoming  entirely 
dependent  upon  Soviet  Russia  for  our 
source  of  this  very,  very  essential  metal. 

A  minute  ago  or  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes ago.  the  Democratic  majority  lead- 
er spoke  about  his  trip  to  Red  China  and 
in  talking  about  it  he  made  this  remark: 
He  said  that  he  could  tell  us  without 
divulging  everything  that  was  said  in 
their  6^2 -hour  discussion  with  the  lead- 
ers of  Red  China  that  there  was  a  real 
serious  concern  alxiut  Soviet  Russia  tak- 
ing over  many  of  the  Eastern  countries 
and  moving  in.  Those  remarks  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
ought  to  give  each  and  every  one  of  us 
reason  enough  to  accept  my  amendment, 
because  if  there  is  a  threat  in  that  direc- 
tion, then  what  kind  of  a  threat  do  you 
think  it  poses  for  this  Nation  that  has 
become  so  entirely  dependent  for  its 
source  of  chromium? 

I  have  said  on  this  floor  before,  and 
I  repeat,  no  nation  can  survive  in  war, 
nor  can  it  prosper  in  peace  without  spe- 
cialty steel.  A  trip  to  the  moon  would 
'still  be  only  a  dream.  Our  everyday  lives 
would  certainly  be  shallow  if  we  did  not 
have  the  capability  of  producing  specialty 
steels. 

The  price  of  chromium  went  up  over 
100  percent  within  a  few  short  months 
after  the  embargo  was  placed.  Seven 
months  ago  the  embargo  was  lifted.  There 
have  been  only  two  small  shipments  from 
Rhodesia,  but  there  was  a  reason  for 
that,  we  have  opened  up  our  stockpiles, 
and  we  are  going  to  diminish  those  stock- 
piles to  a  very  dangerous  low  and  make 
us  even  further  dependent  upon  Russian 
ore  unless  you  adopt  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dent  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Within  a  very  short  period 
of  time  after  the  embargo  was  lifted 
the  price  of  chromium  went  down  7  cents 
a  poimd.  $140  a  ton,  which  took  from 
Russia  $50  million  on  the  amount  of  sales 
they  made  into  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Letters  have  been  sent  out  to  all  of  the 
Members  that  do  not  contain  facts.  It  Is 


said  in  those  letters,  for  instance,  that 
"We  are  only  interested  in  protecting 
the  holdings  of  two  American  companies 
in  Rhodesia." 

Let  me  give  you  the  record.  These  two 
American  companies  in  1965.  the  year 
before  the  embargo  was  placed,  produced 
625.000  tons  of  chromium.  In  1971.  after 
the  embargo  had  been  on  for  6  years, 
they  produced  650,000  tons,  because  they 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  Rhodesian 
Government  and  operated  by  them.  Rho- 
desia is  working  7  days  a  week.  There  is 
not  1  poimd  of  chromium  ore  above 
ground,  it  is  being  shipped  out  as  fast  as 
it  is  being  produced.  Sixty-five  percent 
of  all  the  chromium  comes  from  Rho- 
desia. Who  is  using  the  chromium?  If 
there  is  a  sanction,  and  there  are  104 
nations  of  the  U.N.  against  the  purchase 
of  this  chromium,  then  where  is  it  going? 
And  included  in  these  104  nations  are  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  that  produce 
steel.  They  cannot  produce  It  without 
Rhodesian  ore.  There  are  only  two  coim- 
tries that  make  a  direct  embargo  on  pur- 
chasing directly  from  Rhodesia,  and  yet 
these  two  countries  have  had  to  buy  Rho- 
desian ore  through  a  third-party  nation. 
If  you  really  wtint  to  put  an  embargo 
and  you  mean  to  put  a  social  aspect  upon 
it.  and  I  do  not  say  that  is  wrong,  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  do.  if  you  defeat  this 
amendment,  then  pass  the  next  amend- 
ment that  I  will  give  you,  and  that 
amendment  will  bar  the  importation  of 
any  chromium  ore  or  chromium  prod- 
ucts, before  or  after  manufacture,  that 
contain  within  them  Rhodesian  ore. 
Then  if  you  place  that  kind  of  a  sanction 
it  is  meaningful  to  those  people,  and  you 
will  have  a  sincere  and  honest  motive 
in  voting  for  an  embargo,  or  in  tning 
to  keep  an  embargo. 

But  this  is  a  farce.  The  only  sanctions 
that  have  been  placed  by  the  U.N.  are 
upon  the  American  steel  industry,  and 
upon  the  American  workers.  That  is  ex- 
actly how  it  has  reacted;  that  is  all  it 
has  been. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  does  not  mean 
anything  to  a  worker,  but  the  regional 
director  of  the  steelworkers  in  my  dis- 
trict— where  I  have  five  plants  that  pro- 
duce specialty  steel — sent  me  a  telegram, 
and  said  flatly,  "I  urge  you  to  defeat 
section  14." 

I  ask  the  Members  to  support  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRASEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  this 
Committee  were  to  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment under  the  representations  that 
have  just  been  made  by  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Dent). 

Let  me  make  very  clear  what  this 
section  says,  and  what  the  Dent  amend- 
ment would  strike  out.  The  Committee 
language  says  the  President  shall  have 
the  discretion  to  determine  whether  in 
the  national  interest  we  are  required  to 
observe  United  Nations  sanctions  against 
the  importation  of  chrome  ore  or 
whether  in  his  Judgment  the  United 
States  should  not  be  compelled  to  ob- 
serve these  sanctions. 

That  is  the  only  issue  before  the  com- 
mittee this  afternoon. 
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Do  you  want  to  give  the  President  some 
leeway — some  discretion — to  determine 
what  the  national  interest  is?  Or  do  you 
want  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Permsylvanla  (Mr. 
Dent)  which  takes  that  discretion  away 
and  mandates  that  the  United  States 
shall  be  in  violation  of  international 
law — in  violation  of  its  obligations  \m- 
der  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  in 
violation  of  a  commitment  to  the  world 
community. 

Who  has  the  greatest  interest  in  what 
goes  on  here?  Well,  you  would  think  that 
the  people  who  work  in  the  steel  plants 
have  that  interest. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  I.  W. 
Abel,  president  of  the  Steel  Workers.  He 
says  that  the  United  Steel  Workers  of 
America  support  the  intent  of  the  em- 
bargo and  its  continuation. 

Now  mark  you — we  are  not  saying  that 
we  want  the  embargo  to  continue  as  a 
matter  of  law. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that  we  want  to 
restore  to  the  President  the  right  to 
make  that  decision  as  to  what  the  na- 
tional interest  requires. 

If  you  pass  the  Dent  amendment,  you 
destroy  that  discretion  and  you  force  the 
President  and  this  administration  to  vio- 
late international  law,  no  matter  what 
the  findings  are  that  they  may  make. 

Now  note  one  other  thing.  Imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union  of  chrome  ore 
were  about  at  the  same  level  in  1971  as 
they  were  before  sanctions  were  imposed. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  So- 
viet Union  is  no  more  an  important 
source  of  chrome  under  the  sanctions 
than  it  was  before  the  sanctions  began. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  is  that 
Turkey  has  built  up  its  production  of 
chrome  ore  and  is  now  a  major  supplier 
for  the  United  States. 

Now  I  might  say,  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  says  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  then  is  to  bar  the  import 
of  steel  products  which  contain  chromi- 
um which  comes  from  Rhodesia.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  such  a  bad  idea  and  I 
think  that  is  perhaps  something  that  we 
should  explore.  Because  you  know  what 
is  at  stake  here.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  Nations 
is  ever  going  to  have  the  capacity  to  deal 
^\-ith  international  problems  short  of  the 
use  of  force. 

Remember  the  League  of  Nations  days 
when  Italy  invaded  Ethiopia  and  the 
League  of  Nations  imposed  sanctions  on 
Italy,  and  then  there  was  a  disregard 
because  of  economic  considerations.  That 
spelled  the  end  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  it  spelled  the  end  of  collective  se- 
curity. 

This  is  precisely  the  same  issue  that  we 
have  here  today.  Are  the  interests  of 
Union  Carbide  and  Poote  Mineral,  two 
steel  companies  in  the  United  States,  to 
determine  the  U.S.  policy  in  this  field 
irrespective  of  the  findings  of  the  Presi- 
dent? 

I  hope  this  itouse  will  not  agree.  Let 
us  give  the  President  some  discretion. 
Let  us  let  him  comply  with  these  sanc- 
tions if  he  finds  that  compatible  with 
our  national  interest.  And  if  he  finds  he 
must  ignore  or  violate  the  sanctions 
then  let  us  give  him  that  discretion  as 
well. 


Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  we 
are  to  be  one  of  three  member  nations 
of  the  U  J^.  in  open  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  that  our  relations  with  Africa 
would  clearly  suffer  and  our  moral  posi- 
tion in  the  world  would  be  partly  under- 
mined? 

But  more  than  that — is  it  not  true  that 
the  United  Steel  Workers 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimesota  has  expired. 

(Mr.  FRASER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Reid)  was  granted  permission  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  REID.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  it  not  true  that  the  steel- 
workers  miion  in  its  letter  to  you  stated : 

It  may  be  argued  that  as  Americans  we 
should  have  no  concern  for  the  rights  of 
people  In  other  nations. 

So  be  it,  but  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  think  we  do,  and  for  that 
reason  it  supports  the  United  Nations 
sanction.  Finally,  did  not  that  same  let- 
ter make  this  point : 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  the  Imports  of 
chrome  would  aflfect  American  steelworkers' 
Jobs  In  the  specialty  steel  Industry.  The 
union  maintains  that  It  Is  the  Importation 
of  specialty  steel  Itself  that  affects  jobs  and 
rot  the  Importation  of  chrome  ore.  It  seems 
to  me  the  steelworkers'  position  Is  clearly  in 
support  of  sanctions  and  clearly  In  support 
of  the  United  Nations  '.:eeplng  Its  pledge  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
right.  Against  the  Dent  amendment  are 
the  AFL,  the  Steelworkers,  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Conunittee.  Who  is  for  the 
Dent  amendment  outside  of  Foote  Min- 
ei-al  and  Union  Carbide? 

Mr.  MATT.T.IARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  just  rise  to  say  that 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  There  is 
only  one  central  issue  if  we  are  going  to 
be  a  member  of  the  United  Nations:  Are 
we  going  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  or  are  we  by  law  going  to  take 
exception  to  the  charter? 

I  realize  the  Congress  made  this  judg- 
ment, but  I  think  it  is  the  wrong  judg- 
ment, and  if  we  proceed  logically  it  gives 
the  United  Nations  absolutely  no  means 
by  which  to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear 
in  international  problems  except  by  re- 
sorting to  force.  I  think  that  is  just 
most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  tharJc  the  gentleman. 
I  hope  that  will  sustain  the  position. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  by  my  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  delete  section  14  from  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1972,  H.R.  16029, 
and  thereby  enable  the  United  States  to 
continue  purchasing  chrome  from 
Rhodesia. 

I  was  the  sponsor  of  bill,  H.R.  10836, 
which  was  identical  to  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  the  military  procurement  bill 
last  year  which  amended  the  United  Na- 
tional Participation  Act  of  1945  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  thereunder  of  any 


prohibition  of  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  strategic  and  criti- 
cal material  from  any  free  world  coun- 
try for  so  long  as  the  importaticai  of  like 
material  from  any  Communist  country  is 
not  prohibited  by  law. 

Section  14  of  H.R.  16029  does  not  di- 
rectly repeal  the  law  passed  last  year — 
the  Byrd  amendment — it  leaves  the  issue 
up  to  the  President.  The  aim  of  the  spon- 
sors and  supporters  of  section  14  how- 
ever, is  clear.  They  intend  it  to  stop  the 
imports  of  Rhodesian  chrome. 

The  Department  of  State  supports  sec- 
tion 14  because  they  say  we  are  now  un- 
der heavy  criticism  in  the  United  Nations 
and  that  our  relations  with  key  African 
states  are  subject  to  considerable  strain 
as  a  result  of  our  purchases  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia. 

Economic  sanctions  are  not  particular- 
ly successful  diplomatic  weapons.  The 
U.N.  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  can 
probably  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  The 
Rhodesia  sanctions  have  been  in  effect, 
almost  5' 2  years  without,  apparently, 
achieving  their  ob.;ective.  The  sanction 
has  been  frequently  \iolated.  More  than 
110  cases  of  sanctions  violations  have 
been  reported  to  the  J.N.  Sanctions 
Committee,  including  32  which  deal  with 
chrome. 

Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home,  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary*,  told  Parliament  on 
June  12,  1972.  that  "exports  from  Rho- 
desia have  recovered  to  97  percent  of 
what  they  were  before  sanctions  were 
imposed."  He  also  told  Parliament: 

A  lot  of  exports  are  going  to  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  which  are  supposed  to  be  supporting  the 
sanctions.  That  Is  beyond  dispute:  170  rec- 
ommendations have  been  made  that 
breaches  of  sanctions  should  be  looked  into 
and  In  only  four  cases,  have  prosecutions 
been  made. 

There  are  important  national  security 
considerations  involved  in  our  current 
reliance  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  bulk 
of  oitf  national  needs  for  chrome.  We 
have  no  domestic  production  of  chrome 
ore.  The  only  domestic  source  for  chrome 
is  from  disposals  from  the  U.S.  stockpile 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  the  source  of  nearly 
60  percent  of  U.S.  chrome  imports  in  1969 
and  1970.  The  Russians  supplied  more 
than  40  percent  in  1971.  The  other  major 
suppliers  were  Turkey  and  South  Africa. 
The  purpose  of  the  U.S.  stockpile  is  de- 
feated by  reli".nce  on  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  major  source  of  chrome. 

Like  other  minerals,  chrome  must  be 
mined  where  it  is  found.  Most  of  the 
major  sources  of  metallurgical  grade 
chrome  ore  are  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  may  have  moral  or  political 
differences.  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa 
are  both  under  the  control  of  govern- 
ments which  practice  discrimination 
against  blacks.  The  Soviet  Union,  of 
course,  discriminates  against  Jews,  Lith- 
uanians, and  many  other  racial  and  reli- 
gious groups.  The  United  States,  to  put  it 
plainly,  would  cut  off  its  nose  to  spite  its 
face  if  we  refused  to  buy  chrome  pro- 
duced in  coimtries  whose  policies  we  do 
not  agree  with. 

As  the  dominate  supplier  of  chrome, 
the  Russians  have  driven  the  price  from 
a  presanction  level  of  about  $25  per  ton 
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to  a  1971  high  of  more  than  $61  per  ton.  cjirome  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  else-  Imports  of  metallurgical  grade  chro- 

Witnesses  from  the  American  Iron  and  where  at  higher  prices  than  we  can  buy  mite   from   the   Soviet   Union  '—Year, 

Steel  Institute  testified  before  Congress  it  from  Rhodesia?  Economic  sanctions  gross  tons,  and  percentage  of  all  Im- 

that  this  increase  in  the  price  of  chrome  such  as  section  14  would  impose  are  illog-  ports: 

cost  U.S.  consumers  of  stairdess  steel  ical  and  gain  us  nothing.  Instead,  they     i965 210, 658    35 

more  than  $100  million  a  year.  will  tend  to  further  impair  our  own  inter-     1966— 261.167    42 

The  U.S.  consumption  of  metallurgical  national  balance  of  payments  and  im-     i»67 ^o'str    m 

grade  chrome  was  911,000  tons  in  1970.  pair  our  own  economy  at  home.                  }®^| 266  ess    57 

Most  of  this  went  into  stainless  steel  and  Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to     Jg°^ " 366*312    67 

other  types  of  high  performance  steels,  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.                                             " 

There  is  no  adequate  replacement  for  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  at-  As  the  Hnlted  States  became  increas- 

chromlum  in  the  manufacture  of  these  tention  of  the  membership  I  promise  I  Ingly  dependent  upon  Russian  ore,  the 

steel  products.  will  not  take  the  5  minutes.  I  just  want  prices  for  Soviet  chromlte  rose  over  200 

At>out  10  percent  of  the  domestic  pro-  to  correct  the  statement  made  by  the  percent.* 
duction  goes  directly  into  military  and  gentleman  from  Minnesota  about  the  During  the  sanctions  period,  the  Amer- 
defense  applications.  In  the  electric  importation  of  Russian  chrome.  The  fact  ican-owned  Rhodesian  chromium  facil- 
power  generating  industry,  stainless  steel  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Importation  of  ities  continued  to  operate  under  Rhode- 
is  required  for  steam  turbine  blades  be-  Russian  chrome  went  from  210,000  tons  sian  Government  control.  Although  Uni- 
cause  of  its  corrosion  and  heat  resist-  in  1965,  steadily  upward,  to  365,000  tons  vex,  the  government  corporation  cur- 
ance  properties.  Stainless  steel  Is  essen-  in  1970.  As  the  United  States  became  rently  operating  the  facilities,  has  not 
tial  to  many  transportation  uses  includ-  more  dependent  on  Russian  chrome,  the  revealed  production  statistics  during  the 
ing  jet  engine  components.  Stainless  steel  price  went  up  200  percent.  What  hap-  past  5  years,  most  observers "  estimate 
is  also  used  in  industries  where  cleanli-  pened  when  we  started  buying  chrome  the  following: 
ness  and  sanitation  are  critical  because  from  Rhodesia?  The  price  dropped  that  '''"" 

of  its  corrosion  resistance.  Household  very  day  10  cents  a  pound.                            1985 626.000 

appliance   and   kitchen   tools   also   use  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  for    1967 sso,  000 

chrome,  but  only  about  5  percent  of  the  this  Dent  amendment  to  strike  this  gar-    J^ss 420. 000 

domestic  production.  bage  out  of  the  bill  and  let  American    j?°° "  550' 000 

Regrettably,     foreign     producers     of  industry  be  competitive  with  the  industry    1971  "' II'""  660,000 

stainless  steel  have  increased  their  pene-  in   38   other  nations   that   are   buying           

tration  of  the  U.S.  steel  market.  This  Is  chrome  from  Rhodesia,  all  of  whom  be-  The  price  of  Rhodesian  ore  Increased 

due  In  part  to  the  faqt  that  they  bene-  long  to  the  United  Nations.  slightly  during  the  sanctions  period,  but 

flted  from  the  sanctions  against  Rhode-  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  was  rarely  more  than  half  that  charged 

sia  by  buying  from  Rhodesia  in  defiance  full  agreement  with  the  gentleman  from  by  the  Russians  to  U.S.  consumers.  In 

of  the  U.N.  sanction.  In  1971,  imports  Pennsylvania.    I   am   presenting   back-  October   1971,   the  Senate  adopted   an 

of  cold  rolled  stainless  steel  sheets  ac-  ground  and  evidence  as  to  why  we  should  amendment  to  the  Military  Procurement 

counted  for  32.9  percent  of  the  domestic  all  support  the  Dent  amendment.  Bill  (P.L.  92-156;  85  Stat.  423)  which  ef- 

supply,  Imported  stainless  steel  wire  for  availabiutt  or  chromium  f ectively  Uf ted  the  embargo  on  Rhodesian 

48.3  percent  of  domestic  supply,  and  Im-  Metallurgical  grade  chromlte  ore  (45  chromium.  This  legislation  became  ef- 

ports  of  stainless  wire  rod  for  46.3  per-  percent  or  more  chromium  content)  is  fective  on  January  1.  1972. 

cent  of  the  domestic  supply.  Cleariy.  im-  j      ^  j^  relatively  few  places.  Rhodesia.  ,  ^^^^^^  J^!?.  an  amendment  was  of- 

ports  at  this  level  have  a  serious  lin-  ^jt^  ^^^  reserves  exceeding  300  mil-  ^ered  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Authon- 

pact  on  employment  and  production  in  hq^  ^        ^^     .  controls  over  65  percent  ^^°^  Act  which  would  have  reimposed 

the  domestic  steel  and  ferroalloys  in-  f  .y^e  world's  suddIv  The  eastern  bloc  '^^  sanctions.  By  a  vote  of  40  to  36  the 

dustries.  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  Senate  again  refused  to  continue  the  em- 

The  effect  of  the  U.N.  sanction  has  ^  reserves  of  about  26  million  tons.'  cargo, 
been  to  help  foreign  competitors  of  the  ^  chromlte  ore  has  been  mined  in  the  „  Currently  pending  before  the  House  of 
U.S.  steel  industry  and  to  hurt  the  do-  United  States  since  1961;  this  country  Representatives  Is  a  provision  which 
mestic  economy.  What  is  more  there  is  ,  -ntirpiv  deoendent  uuon  imports  for  would  seriously  compronuse  the  present 
some  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  U.N.  sane-  iL  rhrSum  reSuSemente  1^"*^  °^  ^^^  Rhodesian  sanctions.  Sec- 
tion has  not  hurt  the  Rhodesian  economy  ^^  ^^J^^  THElaoMsuS'sANcnoNs  "°n  "  o^  ^he  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
at  all.  HISTORY  or  the  rhodesian  sanctions  ^g^2  (H.R.  16029)   would  require  relm- 

In  the  presanction  era,  chrome  ex-  In  1965  Rhodesia  unilaterally  declared  position  of  the  embargo  unless  the  Presi- 

ports  accounted  for  only  2  percent  of  itself  independent  of  British  colonial  con-  dent  determined  it  is  in  our  "national  in- 

Rhodesia's  export  trade.  In  1964.  for  ex-  trol.  After  several  months  of  unsuccess-  terest"  not  to  abide  by  such  sanctions, 

ample,  Rhodesia's  total  exports  were  val-  ful  negotiations,  Great  Britain  requested  bsum 

ued  at  $354  million  but  only  $7  million  the  United  Nations  to  Impose  economic  several  basic  issues  are  raised  by  the 

came  from  chrome.  Rhodesia  has  never  sanctions  agahist  its  former  colony.  A  pending  legislation, 

stopped  producing  or  marketing  chrome  sanction  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  .ssentialitt  or  cHEOMitm 

ore  and  the  Byrd  amendment  did  not  United  Nations  in  1966.  By  Executive  or-  .       ,            ,*v,          *i          *     ♦ 

uic  aiiu  mc  x>yfu  mucuuiiiciit  uiu  iiu«  DroeiHpnt   Tnhn'snn  rnmmltted  the  Chromlum  Is  One  of  the  most  Important 

make  more  chrome  ore  available  on  the  der.  President  jonnson  commiiiea  tnc  ^„*.«,4„i„   t„  moo  «f  J^o  ♦»,« 

worid  market.  It  only  enabled  U.S.  firms  United  States  to  abide  by  the  sanctions  strategic  materials   In  1939  it  was  the 

to  legally  import  chrome  that  would  oth-  in  early  1967.                                  ^^,  ^^  first  meta^  to  be  designated  for  stock- 

erwise  have  gone  to  other  steel  producing  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  pUmg  by  Congress.  The  Bureau  of  Mines 

countries.  gentleman  yield?  has  noted  that — 

The  Byrd  amendment  did  produce  a  Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman  chromium  is  a  strategic  and  critical  com- 
reduction  in  the  world  price  of  chrome  from  Pennsylvania.  modity,  essentially  steel  oriented,  whose  im- 
ore.  The  published  price  of  Russian  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sane-  portance  to  defense  and  industrUl  needs  Is 
chrome  ore  today  is  $7  to  $9  per  ton  tions  resolution  and  concurrent  Execu-  unlikely  to  dimmish  by  the  year  2000.  stock- 
lower  than  the  1971  price.  However,  this  tive  order  effectively  prevented  all  trade  P"«  of  ^^^  °'-«,  """^  f "fy^  ^'"  !!^*  * 
reduction  does  not  help  Rhodesia,  it  helps  between  the  United  States  and  Rhodesia.  ^^^tSlunt S  wm  remamTsL'ntTto'i;^ 
the  united  States.  Rhodesia  is  likely  to  During  the  sanctions  period,  the  United  ^"^e  a  c^ntSuS  ruppiy^ 

receive  a  reduced  amount  of  foreign  ex-  states  procured  increasing  amounts  of  Its     

change  for  the  sale  of  its  chrome  ore.  metallurgical  grade  chromium  require- 

I  believe  section  14  of  HJl.  16029  Is  .     .         ^^     g^  ^  union  as  Ulus-  »pt-246.  imports,  tsvsa.  Department  of 

not  only  unwise  but  leads  to  a  policy  Sited  bVtSL  foUowtag  chart  commerce,  Bureau  of  Census.  1966-1970. 

which  Is  ridiculous.  The  purpose  of  any  ^^^^^  "^  ^^  louowmg  cnan.  .  g^  appendix  A. 

economic  relations  with  a  foreign  nation 'See.  e.g..  Washington  Post.  November  21. 

should  be  to  aid  our  own  economic  inter-  » Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin  eso,  1970  Edl-  1971.  p.  A-8;  Metal  statistics  1972,  American 

ests.  Chrome  Is  essential  to  our  manu-  tlon,  lidneral  Pacts  and  Problems  at  p.  261.  Metal  Market. 

f  acturing.  Why  should  we,  therefore,  buy  » id.  *  Bureau  of  Mines  BuUetin,  tupra. 
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3.  THE  SOVIET   UNION  AS  A   SOUKCE  OF  StTPPLY 

Not  only  is  our  current  dependence 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  this  critical 
material  questionable  from  a  national 
security  perspective,  but  the  Russians 
have  exploited  their  position  as  prime 
suppliers,  to  the  detriment  of  American 
consumers.  While  world  prices — primar- 
ily Rhodesian — for  chromium  remained 
relatively  stable  during  the  sanctions 
period,  the  price  of  Russian  ore  sky- 
rocketed. As  soon  as  the  embargo  was 
lifted  in  January.  1972,  the  price  of  Rus- 
sian chrome  dropped  over  35  percent. 
This  price  decrease  was  not  due  to  in- 
creased U.S.  imports  from  Rhodesia;  our 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
tinued at  about  sanction  levels  and  only 
two  small  shipments  of  Rhodesian  ore 
have  been  Imported  in  the  past  7  months. 
The  price  drop  was  caused  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Russian  monopoly, 
graphically  demonstrating  the  huge 
profit  margins  the  Soviet  Union  made  on 
United  States  sales  during  the  sanctions 
period.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend - 
^ment. 

"    Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  cut 
right  through  the  verbiage  and  get  down 
to  the  facts.  This  amendment  is  before  us 
because  Rhodesia  Is  largely  black  and  Its 
government  is  white.  As  a  result  of  this 
the  United  Nations  Imposed  sanctions 
and  we  were  stupid  enough  to  embrace 
those  sanctions.  It  is  to  our  advantage  to 
trade  with  Rhodesia  for  a  very  particular 
reason — strategic  materials.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  be  bound  to  the 
semantics  of  the  United  Nations.  Every- 
one knows  they  are  meaningless.  Other 
nations  do  a  thriving  business  with  Rho- 
desia even  though  they  are  members  of 
the  UH.  Prance  and  West  Germany  are 
good  examples.  Never  mind  what  the  offi- 
cial records  show.  In  Rhodesia  you  can 
see  the  name  of  the  coimtry  of  origin  on 
the  rolling  stock,  the  machinery  and 
equipment  which  are  pouring  In.  Other 
nations  trade  with  Rhodesia  simply  be- 
cause it  is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 

How  far  are  we  prepared  to  go  in  pro- 
testing government  by  minority  groups? 
Are  the  proponents  of  this  amendment 
ready  to  offer  an  amendment  to  stop 
trade  with  Russia?  Russia  has  a  minority 
government.  The  Russian  Government  is 
all  Communist  in  Its  makeup,  but  there 
are  only  a  few  Communists  In  Russia.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  consistent,  let  us  send 
the  Russian  Ambassador  packing,  stop  all 
the  efforts  toward  world  peace  and  trade 
with  that  nation. 

The  Byrd  amendment  permits  U.S. 
firms  to  resume  lmp>ortation  of  chrome 
from  Rhodesia  despite  UJN.  sanctions. 
The  amendment  before  us  would  put  us 
right  back  where  we  were.  It  would  stop 
Importation  of  critical  materials  from 
Rhodesia.  We  must  have  chrome. 

Do  you  know  who  will  be  the  principal 
beneficiary  under  this  amendment?  Red 
Russia,  the  nation  which  still  plans  to 
destroy  the  American  system  of  free  en- 
terprise. During  the  time  that  we  were 
not  buying  chrome  from  Rhodesia  we 
were  buying  from  Russia,  but  we  were 


paying  twice  as  much.  Many  people  wljl 
tell  us  we  were  buying  Rhodesian  chrome 
through  Russia  and  Russia  was  making 
a  whopping  profit.  The  price  has  gone 
down  because  we  opened  the  market  to 
Rhodesia.  Let  us  have  the  commonsense 
to  place  America's  interests  first  and  not 
be  led  around  by  the  nose  by  the  U.N. 
which  never  places  America's  interests 
first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  I  also  have 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Steelworkers 
and  I  note  this  in  the  closing  paragraph: 

Tbe  debate  on  the  embargo  should  turn  on 
its  effectiveness  as  a  tool  and  our  responsi- 
bility as  a  Nation. 

The  embargo  was  not  effective.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  America  to  look 
after  America's  interests.  That  means  we 
should  vote  for  the  Dent  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  just  say  in  closing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
fondness  and  respect  for  I.  W.  Abel.  He 
was  born  and  grew  up  in  my  district. 
I  attended  only  2  weeks  ago  tonight  a 
big  homecoming  for  him  in  the  little 
town  where  he  was  born,  the  biggest 
thing  they  have  ever  had. 

I  am  one  of  two  people  from  Ohio  who 
have  a  100-percent  vote,  according  to  the 
AFL-CIO.  Of  course.  I  voted  for  the  SST 
and  I  voted  for  a  few  other  things,  to 
make  jobs,  and  that  is  how  I  got  that 
rating. 

But  this  is  one  time  I  am  not  going  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  letter  from 
the  AFL-CIO.  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
American  jobs  and  American  industry 
and  against  the  exportation  of  them  to 
other  countries. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  just  want  to  say  that  jobs 
have  been  mentioned,  and  who  should 
know  better  about  jobs  than  a  man  who 
has  five  plants  in  his  district.  I  called  one 
plant  yesterday.  At  the  first  of  the  year, 
before  the  embargo  was  lifted,  that  plant 
had  gone  from  1,800  to  1,300  jobs.  In 
tube  steel  that  is  a  lot.  By  the  time  the 
embargo  was  lifted,  the  first  jf  this 
month,  they  were  back  up  to  1,500  jobs, 
and  that  is  $2  million. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  at  this 
hour  further  comments  may  be  counter- 
productive, but  I  cannot  help  but  rise  to 
remind  all  of  the  Members  that  last 
night  this  House  alined  itself  with  the 
poorest,  most  imperialistic  dictatorship 
In  all  of  Western  Europe  when  it  sup- 
ported the  amendment  to  take  out  the 
references  to  the  Azores. 

Now  my  respected  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania— and  he  is  my  respected  friend 
from  the  State,  the  home  of  Foote  Min- 
erals, one  of  the  two  biggest  beneficiaries 
of  this  entire  Rhodesian  chrome  mat- 
ter— wants  us  to  aline  ourselves  with 
racist  Rhodesia,  where  250,000  immi- 
grant whites  control  the  body,  the  soul, 
the  destiny  of  5  million  Africans. 

That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  would  remind  all  of  the  Members,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  pointed 


out,  this  merely  passes  along  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  discretion  to  use  this  provision 
when  he  feels  it  Is  in  the  national  inter- 
est. So  all  the  talk  we  have  heard  in  the 
well  here  on  this  debate  about  jot>s  being 
jeopardized  and  about  free  American 
enterprise  and  all  the  rest  is  completely 
irrelevant,  unless,  of  course,  one  lacks 
faith  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  use  of  this  discretionary 
power. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
I  am  shocked  by  the  silence  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  because  I  am  unaware  that 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  any  other  person  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  whole  complex  of  matters 
pertaining  to  this  has  been  out  here  In 
support  of  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  worked  vigor- 
ously to  try  to  repeal  the  so-called  Byrd 
amendment.  This  is  not  a  repeal  of  that 
amendment.  This  gives  them  an  oppor- 
tunity for  expression. 

Mr.  MATTiTiTARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  want  to  let  the 
Record  show  no  one  on  this  side  has 
spoken  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
*  Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jdeldlng. 

I  would  like  to  say  it  has  been  my 
observation  in  the  almost  8  years  that  I 
have  served  here  that  any  time  a  bill 
comes  up  and  it  cannot  stand  on  its  own 
merits  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  make 
it  race  related,  that  is,  between  black 
and  white,  and  I  for  one  am  tired  of  it. 
I  will  vote  for  this  bill  on  its  merits  and 
not  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
vote  for  it  on  its  merits.  I  did  not  inject 
this  into  the  issue.  It  was  injected  into 
the  issue  by  the  gentleman  himself. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Who  else  did  it  but 
the  gentleman  in  the  well? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  it  rather  amus- 
ing at  this  point  to  find  some  of  the  same 
people  who  just  a  few  minutes  ago  on 
the  so-called  end-the-war  amendment 
very  much  opposed  to  giving  the  Presi- 
dent any  discretionary  authority  that 
might  benefit  this  country  and  now  they 
turn  around  and  take  the  opposite  posi- 
tion and  advance  the  argument  that  all 
they  want  to  do  is  give  the  President 
the  authority  to  do  whatever  he  thinks 
is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
closer  one  looks  at  the  U.N.  sanctions 
on  Rhodesia,  the  more  ludicrous  the  U.N. 
effort  appears,  and  Is.  Several  years  ago 
the  Indianapolis  News  ran  a  short,  to- 
the-polnt  editorial  pointing  out  the  dou- 
ble-standard tactic  of  clobbering  the 
small,  relatively  powerless  country  while 
ignoring  or  explaining  away  abuses  of 
giants  such  as  the  Soviet  Union.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 
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Does  the  United  Nations  Charter  mean 
anything  In  the  world  body's  deliberations? 

One  wonders  in  view  of  recent  U  Jf.  actlona 
In  tbe  field  of  "biunan  rights."  Displeased 
by  Rhodesia's  restrictive  voting  policies,  tbe 
UN.  has  asserted  the  power  to  Intervene  In 
tbe  country's  Internal  affairs  and  Initiated 
barsb  diplomatic  and  economic  sanctions. 
But  In  responding  to  "human  rights"  viola- 
tions In  tbe  Soviet  Union,  the  U.N.  stated 
recently  it  has  "no  power"  to  Interfere  with 
a  nation's  Internal  policies. 

In  October,  relatives  of  Imprisoned  mem- 
bers of  Russia's  so-called  "dissenting  Bap- 
tists" denomination  presented  the  U.N.  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  suppression  of  religious 
freedom  by  Soviet  authorities.  They  told  of 
members  sentenced  to  prison  for  exposing 
children  to  religion,  prayer  meetings  broken 
up  by  police,  homes  and  personal  property 
of  believers  confiscated,  and  a  group  of  Bap- 
tists beaten  when  they  petitioned  for  redress 
of  grievances. 

In  January,  the  UJ7.  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  appeal  with  a  one-paragraph  letter 
stating  tbe  world  body  has  no  authority  In 
this  area.  The  "dissenting  Baptists"  were  told 
that  "tbe  Commission  on  Hxunan  Rights  rec- 
ognizes it  has  no  power  to  take  any  action 
in  regard  to  any  complaints  concerning  hu- 
man rights." 

Tbe  statement  is,  of  course.  Impeccably 
accurate.  Tbe  U.N.  Charter  forbids  tbe  orga- 
nization to  Involve  Itself  In  a  nation's  inter- 
nal affairs. 

In  its  relations  with  Russia,  the  U.N.  has 
acknowledged  this  fact.  We  wonder  if  the 
world  body  wUl  now  apply  tbe  same  stand- 
ard to  Rhodesia  and  lift  Its  illegal  economic 
and  diplomatic  sanctions. 

To  put  the  situation  in  proper  perspec- 
tive as  it  relates  to  section  14  of  H.R. 
16029.  which  has  been  under  considera- 
tion for  several  days  by  the  House,  the 
text  of  the  so-called  Rhodesian  amend- 
ment reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  Section  6(a)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C. 
287c (a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act  (60  Stat.  696;  80  U.S.C.  98- 
98b),  as  amended  by  section  503  of  Public 
Law  92-156  (85  Stat.  423),  shall  apply  to 
prohibitions  or  regulations  established  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  only  upon  a 
determination  by  the  President  that  the 
application  of  section  10  to  such  prohibition 
or  regulations  Is  required  in  the  national 
Interest  of  tbe  United  States.". 

As  explained  in  the  report  on  the  bill, 
section  14  of  the  bill  amends  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  to  provide  that 
section  10  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  prohibitions  or  restrictions 
established  pursuant  to  the  former  only 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President 
that  the  application  of  section  10  Is  re- 
quired in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  restore  the  President's  author- 
ity to  prohibit  or  regulate  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  strategic 
materials  from  such  countries  as  South- 
em  Rhodesia  when  the  United  States  is 
obligated  to  control  or  prohibit  such  im- 
portation as  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
ditions of  membership  in  the  United 
Nations. 

When  Rhodesia  declared  herself  to  be 
Independent  of  Great  Britain  in  1965, 
the  British  requested  the  U.N.  to  impose 
economic  sanctions  against  her  former 
colony.   In    1966,    the   U.N.    adopted    a 


"sanctions  resolution"  which  w.'js  fol- 
lowed in  early  1967  by  President  John- 
son's Executive  order,  thus  committing 
the  United  States  to  foUow  the  U.N. 
action. 

The  XJU.  resolution  and  President 
Johnson's  Executive  order  eflfectively 
boycotted  all  trade  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Rhodesia. 

However,  in  October  1971,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment— by  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. — to  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  (Pi.  92-156;  85  Stat.  423) 
which  lifted  the  embargo  on  Rhodesian 
chromium,  effective  January  1,  1972. 

In  May  1972,  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act  which  would  have  reimposed  the 
sanctions.  The  Senate  rejected  this  new 
anti-Rhodesian  amendment  to  restore 
the  embargo. 

The  United  States  is  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  chromium  imports  for  Its  re- 
quirements and  has  been  since  1961,  the 
last  year  that  the  ore  was  mined  domes- 
tically. 

Chromium  is  a  strategic  and  critical 
commodity,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  its  importance  to  defense  and 
industrial  needs  is  unlikely  to  decrease 
by  the  year  2000.  Its  vital  necessity  is  tes- 
tified to  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
metal  to  be  designated  for  stockpiling  by 
Congress  In  1939. 

Metallurgical  grade  chromite  ore  Is 
found  in  but  few  areas.  Rhodesia's  known 
reserves,  exceeding  300  million  long  tons, 
represent  over  65  percent  of  the  world's 
supply.  By  contrast  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Its 
Eastern  European  satellites  have  reserves 
of  26  million  tons. 

From  1965  to  1970  the  United  States 
became  increasingly  dependent  upon 
Soviet  ore — which  is  a  much  lesser  qual- 
ity ore — as  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in- 
creased from  210,658  to  365,312  gross  tons 
during  that  period.  This  represented,  as  a 
percentage  of  all  imports  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  an  increase  of  35  percent  to  57 
percent. 

As  the  United  States  became  increas- 
ingly dependent  upon  Soviet  ore,  the 
prices  for  Soviet  chromite  rose  over  200 
percent.  The  American-owned,  Rhode- 
sian chromium  facilities,  which  con- 
tinued to  operate  under  Rhodesian  Gov- 
ernment control  during  the  U.N.  boycott, 
only  increased  their  prices  modestly  but 
was  rarely  more  than  one-half  those 
charged  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  U.S.  consum- 
ers. The  skyrocketing  Soviet  ore  prices 
decreased  only  after  the  embargo  was 
lifted  in  January  1972.  However,  the  drop 
in  Soviet  prices  was  not  caused  by  any 
significant  increase  in  Rhodesian  ore 
imports  here,  but  by  the  destruction  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  monopoly  caused  by  the 
huge  profits  realized  by  the  Soviets  which 
were  made  on  U.S.  sales  during  the  em- 
bargo period. 

The  U.S.  economic  problem  has  been 
compounded  as  a  result  of  the  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia  because  other  major 
Western  Powers  who  compete  with  the 
United  States  in  products  containing  this 
metal  have  reportedly  not  been  abiding 
by  the  U.N.  resolution.  Our  loss  has  been 
their  gain  thus  placing  this  country  at  a 
severe  competitive  disadvantage  in  such 
areas  as  the  specialty  steel  industry.  This 
industry,  to  mention  but  one,  employs 


over  a  quarter  million  workers  whose  jobs 
are  now  threatened  by  low-cost  imports 
from  Western  producers  of  such  com- 
modities as  stainless  steel  products. 

The  embargo  on  Rhodesian  chromium 
has  benefited,  in  short,  only  the  U.S.S.R. 
chromium-using  industrj',  and  the  for- 
eign steel  producer. 

The  UJ^.  resolution  has  done  more 
harm  to  the  United  States  than  to  Rho- 
desia whose  government  has  not  fallen 
as  expected — and  doubtless  will  not  be- 
cause of  the  increasing  interest  shown 
In  that  area  by  European  and  Japanese 
producers,  U.N.  members  have  purchased 
millions  of  dollars  of  Rhodesian  products 
annually  and  are,  therefore,  in  no  posi- 
tion to  demand  of  this  nation  that  which 
they  refused  to  deny  themselves.  Who 
are  the  largest  exhibitors  at  Rhodesian 
trade  fairs?  The  Germans  smd  the 
French.  Who  has  recently  constructed  a 
modem  ferrochrome  facility  in  Rho- 
desia? An  Italian  consortium. 

It  was  stated  that  if  the  United  States 
breaks  the  Rhodesian  boycott  it  will  af- 
fect U.S.  relations  with  other  nations  of 
black  Africa.  If  this  Is  true,  then  why  is 
it  that  most  of  the  black  countries  of  that 
continent  traded  extensively  with  Rho- 
desia during  the  sanction  period?  Two 
years  ago,  Rhodesia  approved  a  $1.4  mil- 
lion foreign  aid  loan  to  one  black  African 
state.  Last  year  Zambia  purchased  over 
$2  million  in  maize.  Malawi  is  dependent 
on  Rhodesian  trade  and,  in  fact,  depends 
on  the  latter  to  employ  her  workers. 

The  U.N.  resolution  branded  Rhodesia 
a  "threat  to  world  peace."  Indeed.  When 
and  what  coimtries  has  Rhodesia  at- 
tacked with  her  military  forces? 

Is  it  Rhodesia  who  is  pumping  tanks, 
planes  and  missiles  into  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, or  Laos? 

Is  it  Rhodesia  who  is  building  naval 
facilities  in  Cuba  or  helping  Castro  to 
build  up  a  military  force  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  needs. 

Is  it  Rhodesia  who  so  dominates  the 
Egyptian  Army  that  the  latter  carmot 
call  its  military  forces  its  own? 

Is  it  Rhodesia  who  is  aiding  and 
abetting  guerrilla  warfare  movements 
throughout  selected  countries  in  the 
three  subcontinents  of  the  world? 

Was  it  Rhodesia  who  invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968 — 2  years  after  the  U.N. 
voted  its  sanctions?  Has  she  completely 
controlled  a  wide  arc  of  nations  stretch- 
ing from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea? 

Does  Rhodesia  possess  sites  for  massive 
missiles  zeroed  to  the  world's  population 
centers? 

Who  kidded  whom  with  such  a  hypo- 
critical resolution?  But  perhaps  it  is  only 
fitting  that  the  U.N.'s  major  supporter 
should  be  the  major  beneficiar>-  of  that 
body's  major  sanctions  whose  effects 
cripple  our  industries — or  that  the  U.N.'s 
most  degrading  member  should  benefit 
so  handsomely  by  those  same  sanctions. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Dent  amendment. 

Whatever  condemnation  one  may  feel 
for  the  policies  of  the  Rhodesian  Govern- 
ment, certain  facts  are  clear.  The  boy- 
cott allegedly  imposed  against  tliat  gov- 
ernment by  the  United  Nations  action 
has  not  been  observed  in  fact  by  most 
nations. 
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Apparently,  only  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  have  taken  it  seri- 
ously. One  can  observe  in  Rhodesia  to- 
day a  brand  new  Italian  factor^'  produc- 
ing chrome  in  a  country  filled  with  Ger- 
man and  Italian  cars,  doing  an  active 
trade  with  the  French  and  generally 
prospering. 

During  the  period  in  which  we  have 
observed  the  boycott,  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  pious  party  to  the  alleged  boycott,  Is 
apparently  buying  chrome  from  Rhodesia 
and  reselling  it  to  us  at  a  tremendous 
profit. 

Rhodesia  is  an  important  source  of 
chrome,  a  material  Important  to  our  de- 
fense. That  country  is  not  only  selling  all 
she  can  produce  at  this  time,  she  is  form- 
ing relationships  with  and  moving  into 
commitments  to  other  customers  to 
whom  she  may  well  be  obligated  in  the 
future  for  all  the  chrome  that  nation 
can  produce.  Japan.  Prance,  Germany, 
Italy,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  practically 
everyone  else  on  earth  is  doing  business 
with  Rhodesia,  notwithstanding  the  al- 
leged holy  boycott. 

The  net  result  of  this  performance  of 
hypocrisy  by  other  nations  Is  that  un- 
less we  take  this  honest  action  in  protec- 
tion of  our  national  Interest,  we  will  lose 
for  our  country  an  Important  present 
and  future  source  of  supply  for  a  mate- 
rial important  to  our  defense  as  well  for 
other  purposes. 

We  likewise  will  rob  our  exporters  of 
a  substantial  amount  of  business  and 
American  workers  of  jobs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  render 
ourselves  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion as  the  source  of  a  material  for  which 
they  have  consistently  overcharged  us 
but,  more  Importantly,  one  which  is  vi- 
tal to  our  own  defense. 

Such  a  situation  Is  intolerable  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

TELLER    VOTE    WTTH   CLERKS 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Dent,  Fraser,  Hays,  and  Mail- 

LIARD. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  253,  noes 
140.  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  3171 

(Recorded  Teller  Vote] 

AYES— 253 

Abbltt 

Bennett 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Abornethy 

Belts 

Buchanan 

Alexander 

BevUl 

Burke.  Fla. 

Anderson, 

Blag-;! 

Bvu-lescn.  Tex 

T°nn. 

Blackburn 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Andrews,  Ala 

.     Blanton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Anflrews, 

Bow 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

N.Dftk. 

Bray 

Byron 

Annunzio 

Brlnkley 

Cabell 

Archer 

Brooks 

Caffery 

Arenrts 

Broonxfleld 

C.imp 

Ash  brook 

Brotzmfin 

Cprlson 

Baker 

Brown,  Mich. 

Carney 

Baring 

Brown.  Ohio 

Carter 

Belcher 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Hull 

Rostenkowskl 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Roush 

Chappell 

Ichord 

Rousselot 

Clancy 

Jacobs 

Roy 

Clark 

Jarman 

Runnels 

Clausen, 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ruppe 

DonH. 

Jonas 

Ruth 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sandman 

Cleveland 

Jones.  N.C. 

Satterfleld 

Collier 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Saylor 

Collins.  Tex. 

Karth 

Scherle 

Colmer 

Kazen 

Schmltz 

Conable 

Kee 

Schneebell 

Conover 

Kemp 

Scott 

Conte 

King 

SebelluB 

Coughlin 

Kuykendall 

Shipley 

Crane 

Kyi 

Shoup 

Curlln 

Landgrebe 

Shriver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Landrum 

Slkes 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Latta 

Slsk 

Davis.  S.C. 

Lent 

Skubltz 

Davis,  Wis. 

Long,  Md. 

Slack 

de  la  Garza 

Lujan 

Smith,  Calif. 

Delaney 

McClory 

Snyder 

Dennis 

McClure 

Spence 

Dent 

McCoUlster 

Springer 

Derwlnskl 

McDade 

Stanton. 

Dickinson 

McEwen 

J.  William 

Devlne 

McFall 

Steed 

Dorn 

MrKevltt 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Downing 

Madden 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Diilskl 

Mahon 

Stephens 

Duncan 

Mallary 

Stratton 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mann 

Stubblefleld 

Erlenbom 

Martin 

Stuckey 

Eshleman 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Sullivan 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Talcott 

Fisher 

Mayne 

Taylor 

Flood 

MazzoU 

Teague,  Calif. 

Flowers 

Mel  Cher 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ford.  Gerald  H 

.  Michel  . 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Fountain 

Miller.  Ohio 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Prey 

Mills,  Ark. 

UUman 

Pulton 

Mills.  Md. 

Vander  Jagt 

Puqua 

Minshall 

Veysey 

Oallflanakis 

Mizell 

Vlgorito 

Garmatz 

Mollohan 

Waggonner 

Oettys 

Montgomery 

Wampler 

Glalmo 

Morgan 

Ware 

Gibbons 

Myers 

Whalley 

Ooldwater 

Nelsen 

White 

Goodllng 

O'Konskl 

Whltehurst 

Gray 

Perkins 

Whltten 

Green.  Oreg. 

Pettis 

Widnall 

Qrlffln 

Pevser 

Wiggins 

Gross 

Pickle 

Williams 

Grover 

Pike 

Wilson. 

GubSer 

Plmle 

Charles  H. 

Haley 

Poage 

Winn 

Hall 

Poll 

Wright 

Hammer- 

Powell 

Wyatt 

schmldt 

Puclnskl 

Wydler 

Hanley 

Purcell 

Wylle 

Hansen,  Idahc 

Qule 

Wyman 

Harsha 

Qulllen 

Yatron 

Hastings 

Rallsback 

Young.  Pla. 

Hays 

Randall 

Young,  Tex. 

Heinz 

Rhodes 

Zablockl 

Henderson 

Roberts 

Zion 

HUUs 

Robinson,  Va. 

Zwach 

Hogan 

Rogers 

Hosmer 

Booney,  Pa. 
NOES— 140 

Abourezk 

Culver 

Ranna 

Abzug 

Danlelson 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Adams 

Dellenback 

Harrington 

Addabbo 

Dellums 

Harvey 

Anderson, 

Denholm 

Hathaway 

Calif. 

Dlggs 

Hawkins 

Anderson,  111. 

Dlngell 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Ashley 

Donohue 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Aspln 

Dow 

Helstoskl 

BadlUo 

Drlnan 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Barrett 

du  Pont 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Be^ch 

Erkhardt 

Holifleld 

BeU 

Edwards,  Calif.  Horton 

Bergland 

EUberg 

Howard 

Blester 

Esch 

Hungate 

Blnzham 

Evans.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Blatnlk 

Pascell 

Kastenmeler 

Boggs 

Flndley 

Keating 

Boland 

Pl-^h 

Koch 

Boiling 

Pord, 

Kyros 

Brademas 

William  D. 

LeiTgett 

Brasco 

Porsythe 

Link 

Burke.  Mass. 

Fraser 

Lloyd 

Burton 

Frellnghuysen    McCloskey 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Prenzel 

McKay 

Celler 

Gaydos 

McKinney 

Chlsholm 

Gonzalez 

Macdonald, 

Clay 

Green.  Pa. 

Mb"!!!. 

Collins.  111. 

Glide 

Mailllard 

Conyera 

Halpern 

Matsunaga 

Gorman 

Hamilton 

Meeds 

Mikva 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Scbwengel 

Idinlsh 

Price,  m. 

Seiberling 

Mink 

Rangel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Mitchell 

Rees 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Monagan 

Reld 

Staggers 

Moeher 

Reuss 

Steele 

Moss 

Rlegle 

Stokes 

Murphy,  m. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Symington 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Thompson,  N.J 

Natcher 

Roe 

Udall 

Nix 

Roncallo 

Van  Deerlln 

Obey 

Rosenthal 

Vanlk 

O'Hara 

Roybal 

Waldle 

O'NeUl 

Ryan 

Whalen 

Patman 

St  Germain 

Wolff 

Patten 

Sarbanes 

Yates 

Podell 

Scheuer 

NOT  VOTING— 39 

Asplnall 

Keith 

Passman 

Cotter 

Kluczynskl 

Pelly 

Davis,  Oa. 

Lennon 

Pepper 

Dowdy 

Long,  La. 

Price,  Tex. 

Dwyer 

McCormack 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Edmondson 

Mcculloch 

Rarick 

Flynt 

McDonald, 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Foley 

Mich. 

Stanton, 

Gallagher 

McMillan 

James  V. 

Oraaso 

Metcalfe 

Terry 

Griffiths 

Miller,  Calif. 

Thone 

Hagan 

Moorhead 

Tieman 

H6bert 

Nedzl 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hunt 

Nichols 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman  there  has 
been  much  debate  here  yesterday  and 
today  on  the  question  of  our  continued 
presence  of  Vietnam  and  our  support  of 
the  government  of  President  Thieu.  I 
have  already  spoken  to  that  particular 
point,  and  will  not  repeat  myself  here 
except  to  note  that  to  really  accomplish 
peace  in  Vietnam,  we  must  withdraw  our 
men  imconditionally  and  cut  off  all  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Thieu  regime.  Only 
then  can  we  reasonably  expect  to  see  our 
prisoners  of  war  return  home.  Only  then 
can  we  really  hope  for  peace  in  South 
Vietnam  under  a  coalition  government 
including  representatives  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  the  other  groups 
now  excluded,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  present  government  other  than 
Mr.  Thieu. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  puppet  gov- 
ernment of  Mr.  Thieu  is  the  democrati- 
cally elected  government  of  Israel,  which 
would  receive  some  $50  million  in  military 
assistance  and  $300  million  in  military 
credit  sales  under  this  legislation.  No 
one-man  elections  or  press  censorship 
here — numerous  political  parties  and 
journalistic  activities  flourish  in  Israel, 
and  the  people  truly  have  a  full  voice  in 
deciding  how  they  will  be  governed.  In- 
stead of  supporting  a  one-man  regime  in 
Saigon  which  cannot  exist  for  a  day 
without  oiu-  aid  and  which  is  completely 
rotten  from  within,  we  should  be  offer- 
ing aid  to  a  nation  which  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  defend  itself  and  which  has  a 
government  put  there  by  Its  people  alone. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must 
be  ironic  that,  having  fought  for  various 
provisions  in  this  bill,  I  now  intend  to 
vote  against  it. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  worthy  pro- 
grams in  this  bill.  We  include  certain  as- 
sistance to  Israel  which  is  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of  power 
in  the  Middle  East.  We  include  a  provi- 
sion for  trying  to  pick  up  the  pieces  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  give  back  to  some 
Vietnamese  that  which  Americans  con- 
sider a  birthright:  An  eye,  a  face,  an  ear. 
or  a  bit  of  unscarred  skin.  Other  fimds 
are  earmarked  for  the  children  of  South 
Vietnam  for  their  food,  orphanages,  and 
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other  benefits.  We  have  added  our  help 
to  a  world-wide  effort  to  protect  this 
planet's  environment. 

Why,  then,  with  these  provisions  in- 
.cluded.  do  I  intend  to  vote  against  this 
bill?  On  Jime  20,  1848,  Abraham  Lincoln 
stood  before  this  body  and  said : 

There  are  few  things  wholly  evil,  or  wholly 
good.  Almost  everything,  especially  of  gov- 
ernmental policy.  Is  an  inseparable  com- 
pound of  the  two:  so  that  our  best  Judg- 
ment of  the  preponderance  between  them  is 
continually  demanded.  On  this  principle  the 
president,  his  friends,  and  the  world  gen- 
erally, act  on  most  subjects.  Why  not  apply 
it,  then,  upon  this  question? 

The  issue  we  consider  now  is  different 
from  the  one  to  which  Lincoln  referred, 
but  the  question  he  posed  is  as  applicable 
to  this  as  it  was  to  the  bill  before  the 
House  then.  For  reasons  which  I  have 
already  expltuned  at  length,  I  believe 
that  the  preponderance  between  good 
and  ill  in  this  measure  lies  heavily  with 
the  latter.  The  good  points  in  this  bUl  we 
should  sever  and  pass  in  other  forms  if 
need  be,  but  let  us  reject  this  bill. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  say  something 
about  the  charge  that  those  of  us  who 
feel  as  I  do  are  "new  isolationists."  For 
my  part,  there  is  nothing  new  in  what 
I  advocate  today;  I  have  felt  and  voted 
this  way  since  I  came  to  Congress  in 
1959.  That  leaves  us  with  only  the  word 
"isolationist"  with  which  to  deal. 

We  are  not  so  simple  as  to  believe 
that  America  can  once  more  retreat  into 
her  infant-years  solitude,  building  a  sea- 
wall and  living  Uke  the  Dutch  behind 
that.  The  world  has  become  too  clo.se  and 
pressing  for  that.  President  Eisenhower 
put  it  this  way: 

What  we  call  foreign  affairs  is  no  longer 
foreign  affairs.  It's  a  local  affair.  Whatever 
happens  in  Indonesia  Is  Important  to  Indiana. 
Whatever  happens  In  any  comer  of  the 
world  has  some  effect  on  the  farmer  in 
Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  or  on  a  worker  in 
a  factory. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  our  motives  in 
this  aid  dispersal  have  been  other  than 
altruistic.  We  were  motivated  by  a  fear 
of  a  Communist  shadow  that  was  slowly 
covering  the  earth,  and  we  felt  that  sim- 
ple self-interest  demanded  that  we  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  control,  a  leverage,  over 
other  countries,  which  we  implemented 
through  arms  aid.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
I  sincerely  beUeve  that  our  giving  has 
not  been  a  purely  egocentric  thing.  It  was 
done,  as  President  Kennedy  said  in  his 
inaugural  address,  "not  because  the  Com- 
munists may  be  doing  it,  not  because  we 
seek  their  votes,  but  because  it  is  right." 
Americans  are  very  caring  and  selfless 
people  who  genuinely  want  to  help  others 
if  Uiey  believe  others  are  endangered. 
They  have  a  very  real  sense  of  concern. 

We  have  been  like  parents  who  have 
seen  fledgling  countries  emerge  or  re- 
build themselves.  And  now,  having 
helped  them  come  to  adulthood,  we  must 
be  mature  enough  to  perform  what  any 
parent  will  agree  Is  one  of  the  hardest 
acts  of  all— that  of  relinquishment. 
We  have  helped  when  the  situation  was 
critical  militarily.  These  nations  are  now 
in  a  position  to  provide  for  their  own 
defense,  and  it  is  time  we  turned  our  at- 
tention invard  and  dealt  with  our  own 
needs.  What  is  needed  is  a  degree  of  in- 


troversion, but  it  Is  not  Isolation.  I  prefer 
to  call  it  not  a  "new  isolationism,"  but  a 
"new  maturity." 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  this  bill. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  the  adop- 
tion by  the  House  of  my  amendment  to 
suspend  aid  to  Thailand  because  of  its 
major  role  in  the  international  narcotics 
trafQc  is  a  significant  step  in  the  battle 
to  halt  the  deadly  flow  of  narcotics  into 
this  coimtry. 

Since  my  return  from  a  Far  East  nar- 
cotics study  mission  some  9  months  ago,  I 
have  attempted  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  American  people,  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Congress  on  the  drug  traffic  through 
Thailand.  Increased  public  awareness 
and  congressional  pressure  has  unques- 
tionably created  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
that  has  led  to  recent  successes  by  com- 
bined United  States-Thai  narcotics 
agents  in  the  Far  East. 

However,  much  more  must  be  done. 
The  Congress  has  today  demonstrated  its 
complete  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
halting  heroin  traffic  by  enacting  my 
amendment.  This  is  not  necessarily  a 
punitive  measure;  rather  it  is  an  effort 
to  strengthen  the  representations  which 
our  Government  can  make  to  the  Thai 
Government  on  this  critical  matter.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  this  expression  by  the 
Congress  will  yield  even  greater  coopera- 
tion by  the  Thai  Government  and  even 
more  success  in  the  crackdown  on  the 
illicit  traffic. 

Let  the  adoption  of  this  provision  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  serve  notice 
not  only  on  the  Thai  Government,  but 
upon  all  governments  that  the  United 
States  considers  the  interdiction  of  nar- 
cotics traffic,  and  thereby  the  protection 
of  our  young  people  from  heroin,  to  be 
our  most  important  priority.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  this  message  will  be  heard  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Thais,  and  that  the 
President  will  soon  be  able  to  resume  the 
aid  programs  based  on  positive  action  by 
the  nation. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  voice  my  support  for  the 
provision  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
to  cut  off  foreign  aid  to  the  Government 
of  Thailand  until  it  is  ready  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  ending  the  illegal  growing  and 
shipping  of  heroin  to  the  United  States. 

We  have  heard  that  it  is  not  In  our 
best  interest  to  stop  sending  money  to 
Thailand.  We  have  heard  that  they  are 
an  ally  and  that  it  would  cause  a  chasm 
in  our  friendship.  If  they  were  truly  our 
friends,  they  would  do  all  within  their 
power  to  stop  those  who  are  trading  in 
narcotics.  Instead,  we  receive  token  ges- 
tures such  as  the  burning  of  25  tons  of 
opium  recently  and  it  remains  to  be 
proven  that  the  entire  substance  de- 
stroyed was  opium. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  When  our  al- 
lies are  in  need  of  money,  food  or  other 
assistance,  the  United  States  is  always 
there  with  an  open  pocketbook.  I  believe 
the  American  people  are  tired  of  foot- 
ing the  bill  for  other  coimtrles  and  not 
getting  any  cooperation  in  return.  For- 
eign aid  is  a  two-way  street  and  we 
should  expect  better  results  from  other 
governments  when  it  is  necessary. 

Call  It  foreign  assistance,  foreign  aid, 
or  whatever,  the  American  taxpayers 
bear  the  expense.  They  are  tired  of  their 


children  becoming  dope  addicts  while 
other  countries  let  the  drug  trade  flour- 
ish when  it  is  within  their  power  to  stop 
it.  I  am  totally  against  other  countries 
becoming  rich  using  the  needle-marked 
arms  of  our  young  Americans. 

Let  me  clarify  one  point:  I  favor  most 
foreign  aid.  I  believe  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  help  developing  nations  as  best 
we  can,  but  I  also  believe  we  should  ex- 
pect some  cooperation  when  our  coun- 
try is  faced  with  a  problem  of  this  mag- 
nitude. And  we  are  not  receiving  that 
cooperation  from  Thailand. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  tired 
of  reading  day  after  day  how  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  drug  crisis,  a  drug  menace 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and  we 
are  seemingly  powerless  to  do  anything 
to  stop  It. 

It  is  time  we  act.  We  know  that  opium 
is  grown  and  refined  in  Thailand,  we 
know  it  is  shipped  from  there  and  we 
know  the  Thai  Government  has  done 
little  to  prevent  it  whether  intention- 
ally or  not.  We  must  demonstrate  that 
America  and  its  citizens  are  bewildered 
over  the  lack  of  cooperation  we  are  re- 
ceiving. We  must  not  allow  a  generation 
of  misery  to  grow  up  while  others  profit 
from  financial  aid.  'The  American  people 
will  not  stand  for  that  kind  of  action 
from  the  Congress. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  amend- 
ment gives  the  President  the  discretion 
to  give  or  withhold  the  fimds  as  he  sees 
fit.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  an  expression  that 
the  Congress  won't  sit  idly  by  as  long 
as  narcotics  represent  a  major  business 
in  other  countries. 

Let  us  therefore  pass  this  amendment 
unanimously  and  initiate  what  could  be- 
come the  first  of  many  serious  efforts  to 
urge  other  countries  to  cease  drug  traf- 
ficking before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1972.  I  should  like  to  pay  special  trib- 
ute to  the  committee  for  putting  into 
the  bill  a  prohibition  against  giving  aid 
to  Thailand  until  that  country  makes 
substantial,  effective  action  to  prevent  its 
opium  products  from  reaching  foreign 
shores,  including  ours. 

The  fact  that  Thai  opium  products  are 
produced  on  a  large  scale  and  find  their 
way  into  our  country  is  no  secret.  On 
Friday,  July  28,  on  NBC,  the  television 
public  of  this  country  viewed  one  of 
many  heavy-guarded  mule  caravans  of 
opium  mo\'ing  through  the  Thai  coun- 
tryside. On  July  24,  the  New  York  Times 
cited  a  February  1972  confidential  report 
of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  concerning  air 
and  sea  smuggling.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared in  cooperation  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  CIA.  It  is  stated  that  there 
is  apparently  no  way  to  stop  opium  traf- 
fic due  to  "corruption,  collusion,  and  dif- 
ference" of  many  government  officials 
involved,  notably  the  Thais. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  strongly  this  provision  in 
the  committee  bill.  In  addition  to  other 
members  of  the  committee,  I  would  per- 
sonally applaud  the  efforts  of  Congress- 
men Steele  of  Connecticut  and  Wolfp 
of  New  York.  These  men  have  led  the 
fight  to  keep  drug  poisons  out  of  our 
country. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  cer- 
tain everyone  in  the  House  wants  an 
end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  end-the-war  section  of  the 
bill  are  not  alone  in  their  desire  for  peace. 
They  are  not  alone  in  the  desire  to  have 
our  prisoners  released  and  a  full  account- 
ing made  for  those  missing  in  action.  But 
those  who  seek  approval  of  the  language 
in  the  bill  are  unable  to  show  the  slightest 
evidence  that  their  procedure  wUl  ac- 
complish an  end  to  the  war  and  a  return 
of  American  POW-MIA's.  The  Com- 
munists have  never  agreed  to  anything. 
They  hope  to  achieve  an  American  sur- 
render. The  things  that  have  been  said 
on  Capitol  Hill  have  kept  that  hope  alive. 
The  Communists  have  not  said  they 
will  return  our  POW-MIA's  if  we  stop 
the  fighting.  They  have  not  promised  to 
return  them  even  if  we  withdraw  all 
American  forces  at  a  date  certain.  If 
past  experience  is  an  indication  of  things 
to  come,  we  must  assume  that,  once  they 
gain  the  objectives  proposed  in  this  bill, 
they  will  simply  raise  the  price  for  a  re- 
turn of  POW-MIA's.  I  don't  know  what 
the  new  price  would  be.  They  have  learn- 
ed that  their  American  prisoners  possess 
a  very  high  value  as  hostages.  They  are 
sufBciently  inhuman  to  try  to  extract  the 
very  last  measure  of  tribute — the  last 
possible  ounce  of  flesh  for  their  return. 
The  language  of  the  bill  will  serve  only 
to  give  new  hope  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  to  encourage  them  to  continue  the 
fight. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  Those  who  oppose  end-the-war 
resolutions  at  a  date  certain — and  Amer- 
ican surrender  In  Indochina — see  a 
shaping  of  events  which  can  mean  an 
end  to  the  war  within  the  months 
ahead. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  want  to  talk.  Secret  talks, 
the  only  kind  that  offer  hope  or  progress, 
are  again  underway.  For  the  first  time, 
the  North  Vietnamese  homeland  is  be- 
ing made  to  feel  in  some  measure  the 
pressures  they  have  brought  to  bear  on 
the  South  Vietnamese.  There  has  been 
no  brutal  invasion,  but  there  lias  been  a 
throttling  of  supply  lines  which  make 
effective  fighting  possible.  The  North 
Vietnamese  are  now  being  told  through 
leaflets  and  radio  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening to  their  sons  and  fathers  at  the 
fighting  fronts  and  they  are  being  told 
about  the  objectives  of  their  own  lead- 
ers. They  are  uncertain  and  uneasy.  They 
see  the  destruction  of  military  installa- 
tions and  munitions  plants.  They  hear 
the  bombs  bursting.  They  know  now  it 
Is  a  two-sided  war,  even  though  we  have 
not  warred  on  civilians. 

Their  ports  are  bottled  up,  their  rail- 
ways are  cut,  50,000  and  more  of  their 
young  men  will  never  come  home  again 
as  result  of  the  latest  onslaught  Into 
South  Vietnam.  At  least  as  many  more 
will  come  home  crippled  if  they  get  there 
at  all.  North  Vietnam  is  feeling  the  pinch 
of  war.  At  long  last  they  have  learned 
that  America  Is  not  a  paper  tiger. 

Through  all  of  this  there  has  been  an 
open  and  generous  Invitation  to  end  the 
war  on  terms  that  are  his^ily  advanta- 
geous to  North  Vietnam.  All  they  have  to 
do  Is  to  stop  the  fighting,  agree  to  mean- 


ingful negotiations  and  return  our  POW- 
MIA's.  They  will  be  left  holding  a  very 
substantial  part  of  Indochina  and  Laos 
and  Thailand  and  even  South  Vietnam 
while  the  negotiations  are  in  progress. 
You  and  I  know  they  probably  will  never 
agree  to  give  up  an  inch  of  this  captiu-ed 
territory,  but  the  fighting  would  be 
stopped  and  South  Vietnam  would  have 
its  opportimity  to  continue  to  gain 
strength  under  its  owti  chosen  govern- 
ment. Anything  further  than  that  Is  out- 
right surrender.  You  cannot  change  this 
with  fancy  language  or  pious  hopes.  Any- 
thing further  means  turning  South  Viet- 
nam over  to  North  Vietnam  for  butchery 
and  persecution.  That  is  what  the  war  is 
all  about.  That  is  what  the  Communists 
have  been  fighting  for.  Do  not  make  a 
mockery  out  of  the  senices  and  sacri- 
fices of  every  American  who  served  in 
Vietnam.  The  language  of  this  section 
is  a  cruel  hoax  on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  my  distinguished  colleagues  may  re- 
call, I  introduced  the  original  bill  from 
which  section  503  of  the  Military  Pro- 
curement Act  ultimately  followed.  It  en- 
abled us  to  restore  our  trade  in  chrome 
writh  Rhodesia  and  end  the  Russian  mo- 
nopoly on  tills  critical  material. 

The  vote  at  that  time  was  250  to  100. 
The  House  felt  that  continuation  of  the 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  as  far  as 
chrome  ore  was  concerned  amounted  to 
an  intolerable  compromise  of  our  na- 
tional security.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  na- 
tional security  is  still  the  issue.  As  long 
as  we  spend  billions  on  maintaining  de- 
fense parity  with  the  Russians  we  cannot 
possibly  afford  to  put  ourselves  In  a  posi- 
tion of  reliance  on  Russia  as  our  chief 
supplier  of  chrome. 

Chrome  is  essential  to  the  production 
of  stainless  steel  and,  therefore,  utilized 
in  almost  every  kind  of  defensive  weapon 
from  rifles  to  jet  airplanes  to  missiles. 
We  have  long  recognized  its  strategic 
military  value.  In  fact,  in  1939,  when 
Congress  anticipated  the  need  to  stock- 
pile certain  critical  resources,  chrome 
was  the  first  on  the  list. 

We  have  not  mined  chrome  ore  In  this 
country  since  1961.  We  are  totally  de- 
pendent on  imports.  And  yet,  the  U.S. 
chrome  consumption  each  year  Is  one- 
quarter  of  the  world's  production  of 
5,635,000  tons. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Russians 
jumped  In  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  when 
Rhoidesian  imports  were  cut  off  by  the 
U.N.  sanctions  of  1967.  Rhodesia  is  the 
source  of  over  65  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  chrome.  With  Rhodesia  out  of 
the  way  there  was  no  competitive  factor 
in  the  world  chrome  market.  Between 
1967  and  1972,  we  were  foi;ced  to  rely 
on  Russia  for  60  percent  of  our  yearly 
chrome  requirements.  The  Russians  took 
full  advantage  of  their  monopoly  posi- 
tion. Our  cost  price  for  Russian  chrome 
zoomed  from  $31  a  ton  in  1965,  to  $75  a 
ton  in  1971. 

With  the  enactment  of  section  503  and 
the  lifting  of  the  sanctions  against  Rho- 
deslan  chrome  In  January  of  this  year 
we  have  seen  a  tremendous  turndown 
In  the  price  of  Russian  chrome.  The  Rus- 
sians have  recognized  that  their  artificial 
monopoly  Is  over  and  have  dropped  their 


price  35  percent  to  bring  themselves  in 
line  with  realistic  market  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Russians  have  made 
tremendous  profits  in  the  past  few  years 
at  the  expense  of  American  consumers 
and  American  National  Secuilty.  We 
were  placed  in  this  situation  because  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  lias 
ruled  that  the  small  country  of  Rhodesia 
is  a  threat  to  world  peace.  This  is  the 
same  U.N.  Security  Council  that  refuses 
to  discuss  Vietnam  and  does  not  recog- 
nize that  a  crisis  situation  exists  in  Viet- 
nam at  all.  If  we  fail  today  to  eliminate 
section  14  from  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  it  will  once  agahi  be  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  and  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  which  determines  Ameri- 
can security  policy. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Earlier  in  debate,  questions  were  raised 
implying  the  Presidsent  had  not  delivered 
on  his  promise  to  lead  this  Nation  to 
peace  and  that  he  had  no  effective  plan 
which  would  result  in  an  end  to  our 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  opposite  is,  in  fact,  the  case.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  a  plan  in  progress  which  gives 
real  hope  for  an  honorable  peace  in 
Indochina  and  a  generation  of  world 
peace  in  our  time. 

When  he  came  into  ofiQce,  more  than 
550,000  Americans  were  committed  to  a 
shooting  war  in  Vietnam  with  no  clear 
plan  in  progress  either  to  win  that  con- 
flict or  to  extract  them  from  it. 

His  Vletnamization  and  phased  with- 
drawal prc^ram  now  has  reduced  that 
number  to  less  than  50,000  with  none 
but  air  forces  engaged  in  a  combat  re- 
sponsibility and  even  those  engaged  be- 
cause of  a  new  invasion  and  incursion  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

It  is  my  conviction  this  House  has  ren- 
dered a  service  to  our  country  by  voting 
to  strengthen  his  hand  in  this  plan  for 
peace  in  Indochina  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  President  also  has  a  plan  in  prog- 
ress for  a  generation  of  peace.  Essential 
to  it  is  the  substitution  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  nations  to  whom 
we  have  commitments  or  which  we  deem 
vital  to  our  national  security  for  the  kind 
of  combat  involvement  of  American 
forces  as  has  been  the  case  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

Tills,  coupled  with  the  new  communi- 
cation with  Red  China  and  a  changing 
relationship  to  the  Soviet  Union,  forms 
a  valid  basis  for  hope  that  we  can 
achieve  with  his  leadership  the  genera- 
tion of  peace  for  which  he  strives. 

As  a  part  of  this  strategy  for  peaces 
this  legislation  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Congress.  I  have  come  to  a  convic- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  foreign  aid 
generally  in  promoting  U.S.  foreign-pol- 
icy Interests  in  a  large  and  vital  area  of 
the  world.  As  you  know,  the  developing 
countries  contain  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  population.  The  most  deep-felt 
need  In  most  of  these  countries  is  eco- 
nomic development.  They  work  hard  at 
it  and  they  devote  a  good  deal  of  thdr 
resources  to  it.  On  the  average,  80  per- 
cent of  the  Investment  outlays  in  the 
developing  countries  come  from  their 
own  resources.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  United  States  were  to  disassociate 
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itself  with  this  effort  by  terminating  the 
aid  program,  our  relations  with  the 
underdeveloped  world  would  suffer  con- 
siderable damage. 

Our  interests  go  t>eyond  this,  however. 
We  stand  to  benefit  directly  from  what- 
ever success  is  achieved  by  these  coim- 
tries.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  able  to 
strengthen  their  economies  and  raise 
tlieir  standards  of  living,  they  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  adopt  sound  and 
pragmatic  policies  in  the  international 
sphere  and,  also,  maintain  political  sta- 
bility at  home.  While  this  will  not  guar- 
antee that  these  countries  will  always 
act  in  our  interest  or  that  political  dis- 
ruptions will  not  occur  periodically  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  absence  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  these  countries  poUtical  stability 
cannot  he  maintained. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
liere  that  the  U.S.  effort  to  assist 
the  developing  countries  is  not  a  uni- 
lateral one.  In  the  last  decade  the  U.S. 
share  of  total  foreign  assistance  to  these 
countries  has  dropped  from  about  60  per- 
cent in  the  early  1960's  to  43  percent  in 
1970.  During  this  same  period  the  per- 
centage of  our  GNP  that  we  devote  to 
foreign  assistance  has  dropped  from  0.6 
percent  to  0.3  percent  which  ranks  the 
United  States  12th  among  the  16  major 
aid  donors  in  aid  disbursements  relative 
to  GNP.  In  other  words,  although  the 
United  States  has  the  largest  per  capita 
GNP  in  the  world,  there  are  11  other 
countries  that  devote  a  greater  share  of 
their  GNP  to  foreign  iissistance  than  we 
do.  The  Issues  of  whether  or  not  we 
could  do  more  can  be  argued  but  it  Is 
obvious  that  we  are  not  alone  in  our 
efforts  to  assist  the  poor  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  part  of  our  aid  programs  with 
which  we  are  concerned  today  is  security 
assistance.  This  covers  military  credit 
sales,  grant  military  assistance,  and  eco- 
nomic supporting  assistance.  The  bulk  of 
our  credit  sales  goes  to  Israel  to  help 
maintain  a  military  balance  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  largest  recipients  of 
our  grant  military  assistance  are  Korea 
and  Cambodia.  Our  program  in  Korea  is 
directed  at  troop  modernization  and  will 
advance  the  time  when  we  will  be  able 
to  terminate  our  large-scale  military 
presence  in  that  country.  In  Cambodia, 
our  assistance  provides  the  necessary 
weapons  and  logistics  for  that  country 
to  defend  itself  against  continuing  ag- 
gression from  North  Vietnam. 

Ninety  percent  of  our  security  support- 
ing assistance  is  for  Southeast  Asia: 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Thailand. 
These  countries  are  spending  large 
amounts  of  resources  for  defense  against 
external  threats  and  Insurgency.  Our 
assistance  enables  them  to  continue  their 
efforts  while  maintaining  a  minimum 
level  of  economic  stability  and  growth. 

The  security  assistance  program  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Instruments 
of  U.S.  national  security  policy.  At  a  time 
when  the  United  States  is  altering  its 
role  abroad,  security  assistance  provides 
the  incremental  resources  to  bolster  the 
self-defense  capabilities  of  friends  and 
allies.  As  President  Nixon  has  pointed 
out,  our  assistance  provides  the  founda- 


tion that  permits  these  nations  to  "de- 
fine the  nature  of  their  security  and  de- 
termine the  path  of  their  own  progress." 
In  short,  security  assistance  is  the  means 
by  which  the  United  States  expects  to 
move  allied  and  friendly  nations  toward 
increasing  self-reliance. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  express  my  support  of 
section  13  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  call  for  a 
termination  of  all  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment in  Indochina  by  October  1,  1972, 
subject  only  to  the  release  of  all  pris- 
oners of  war,  an  accounting  of  all  serv- 
icemen missing  in  action,  and  a  cease- 
fire between  the  United  States,  North 
Vietnam,  and  its  allies. 

I  have  supported  every  effort  that  has 
been  put  forth  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  war  and  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  effort  today. 

I  believe  these  provisions  set  forth  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  conditions  for 
American  withdrawal.  The  conditions 
will  not  impair  any  current  negotiations 
because  the  ultimate  respransibility  for 
determining  how  the  conditions  are  to 
be  met  still  rests  with  the  President. 
Furthermore,  these  provisions  will  not 
Increase  the  risks  to  American  troops 
because  they  Include  adequate  safe- 
guards In  the  event  of  North  Vietnamese 
violations  of  any  agreement. 

However,  for  far  too  many  years.  Con- 
gress has  acquiesced  to  threats  from  the 
White  House  that  suiy  attempts  by  Con- 
gress to  set  conditions  for  troop  with- 
drawal would  jeopardize  peace  negotia- 
tions. And  for  too  long,  we  have  been 
deluded  by  the  administration's  false 
promises  that  an  end  to  the  war  is  just 
within  reach. 

Today,  once  again.  Congress  has  been 
called  upon  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
powers  in  an  effort  to  redirect  the  course 
of  our  policies  in  Southeast  Asia.  For  4 
years,  the  American  people  have  waited 
for  the  imvelllng  of  President  Nixon's 
"secret"  plan  to  end  the  war,  and  for  4 
years  all  we  have  seen  is  an  expansion 
of  the  war  into  surrounding  countries,  an 
escalation  of  bombing,  the  mining  of  the 
harbors  of  North  Vietnam,  and  an  ever- 
mounting  drain  on  the  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  our  country. 

It  seems  unbelievable  to  me  that 
after  4  years — and  after  the  majority  of 
Americans  have  overwhelmingly  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam— we  are  still  continuing  to  debate 
this  issue  in  Congress  while  the  death 
and  destruction  goes  on  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  length,  cost,  and  horrors  of  this 
war  are  almost  incomprehensible.  The 
war  h£is  killed  56,000  Americans,  700.000 
Vietnamese;  300,000  Americans  have 
been  disabled  or  wounded;  8  mllUon  Viet- 
namese have  been  made  refugees;  1,600 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action 
have  not  been  returned  or  accounted  for; 
and  the  expenditure  of  over  $135  billion 
has  distorted  our  national  priorities  and 
depressed  our  economy. 

Furthermore,  the  country  which  we 
have  been  fighting  to  "save"  has  been  the 
victim  of  incredible  devastation  to  its 
land  and  people,  and  our  own  country 


has  suffered  beyond  measure  from  the 
divislveness  within  our  society  and  from 
the  people's  increasing  sense  of  distrust 
of  the  Government  as  a  result  of  the 
continuation  of  the  war. 

It  should  be  quite  apparent  to  all  of  us 
that  whatever  commitment  we  had  to 
South  Vietnam  has  now  been  more  than 
fulfilled.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  we  will 
have  spent  more  than  $20  billion  to  arm 
South  Vietnam  and  to  train  the  South 
Vietnamese  army,  which  now  numbers 
close  to  1  miUion  men.  It  is  time  that 
South  Vietnam  be  allowed  to  determine 
its  own  political  future ;  and  it  is  time  for 
the  United  States  to  redirect  its  resources 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  here  at  home 
and  to  face  the  challenges  of  a  new  era 
of  world  peace. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  how- 
does  a  nation  live  up  to  its  potential  for 
greatness?  It  does  so  by  reaching  back 
into  its  history  and  extracting  therefrom 
the  finest  and  the  best  principles  and 
applying  these  to  its  present  and  future 
coiu-se  of  action.  As  we  debate  the  com- 
mittee report — Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1972,  we  in  this  House  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  into  the  past  and  apply 
principles  derived  from  integrity,  and 
decency  and  justice,  and  compassion  to 
our  present  and  future  course  in  inter- 
national relations. 

To  vote  down  the  end  the  war  provi- 
sion would  be  violative  of  all  that  is  just 
and  decent  and  compassionate.  There 
have  been  too  many  deaths  in  this  un- 
wanted war.  Too  many  have  been  phy- 
sically and  psychologically  maimed  to 
the  point  that  they  may  never  again  func- 
tion as  whole  people  in  their  respective 
societies.  Too  many  of  us  have  been 
duped  by  vague,  politically  expedient 
promises  to  end  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  some  day.  But  the  killing  goes  on 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after 
year.  Too  many,  who  were  formerly 
anguished  by  frustration  have  been  lulled 
into  silence  by  the  promise  that  "we  are 
winding  down  the  war."  But  the  killing 
and  maiming  and  dying  goes  on,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  year  after 
year. 

My  colleagues,  human  life — all  human 
life  is  precious.  When  shall  we  stop  the 
insanity  of  the  war  in  Indochina?  The 
answer  is  "perhaps  never"  unless — imless 
this  body  finds  within  itself  today  the 
capacity  for  greatness.  Unless  this  House 
finds  today  its  capacity  for  integrity,  de- 
cency, justice  and  compassion.  Let  us 
now  act.  Let  us  now  set  a  date  certain  to 
end  the  war.  Let  us  here  today  provide 
an  answer  to  the  question  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  are  now  asking,  "why 
did  you  let  the  madness  continue?"  If 
indeed  we  act  today,  we  can  answer  that 
question  not  only  for  this  generation  but 
for  future  generations.  If  we  act  then, 
we  can  respond  to  the  question  by  say- 
ing, "we  saw  the  madness  and  we  stopped 
it — we  saw  the  destruction  and  we  ended 
it — we  witnessed  the  tragedy  but  we 
caught  the  vision  of  hope  for  r>eace." 

How  does  a  nation  live  up  to  its  poten- 
tial for  greatness?  There  are  many  ways 
but  there  is  one  sure  way  to  deny  that 
potential.  That  is  to  maintain  economic 
and  political  ties  with  those  nations  of 
the  world  who  continue  to  act  out  18th 
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and  19th  century  white  supremacy,  im- 
perialist roles  In  these,  the  closing  years 
of  the  20th  century.  To  jeopardize  the 
Azores  provision  in  this  report  would 
mean  ahat  this  House  has  given  open, 
unqualified  support  to  the  racist  nation 
of  Portugal.  Similarly,  if  we  change  the 
provisions  of  section  14 — the  Rhodesian 
chrome  problem — we  indicate  that  this 
House  gives  open  and  unqualified  sup- 
port to  the  racist  nation  of  Portugal. 

Only  because  of  a  state  of  virtual 
slavery  existing  in  Zimbabwe  did  the 
United  Nations  apply  economic  sanctions 
on  the  Ian  Smith  regime.  Until  Septem- 
ber of  last  year  the  only  coxmtries  to 
break  that  embargo  were  South  Africa 
and  Portugsd.  But  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, because  a  minority  dictatorship 
exists  in  South  Africa  and  because  mi- 
nority rule  is  maintained  over  the  Por- 
tuguese colonies  of  Angola,  Mozambique, 
and  Guinea-Bissau.  It  was  expected  be- 
cause Portugal  and  South  Africa  are 
fraternal  brothers  with  Rhodesia.  The 
three  of  them  are  the  symbols  through- 
out the  world  of  white  supremacy  and 
black  subjugation. 

But  in  September  of  last  year  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  acted  in  such  a 
way  that  it  brought  the  eyes  of  all  of 
black  America  and  freedom  loving  people 
across  the  world  upon  it.  Our  Senate 
passed  the  controversial  Byrd  amend- 
ment, which  in  effect  permitted  the 
United  States  to  Import  chrome  from 
Rhodesia  and  thereby  reverse  Its  previ- 
ous stance  of  strict  adherence  to  the 
United  Nations  sanctions.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Byrd  amendment,  the  United 
States  joined  Portugal  and  South  Africa 
as  international  outlaws.  It  was  made 
clear  to  us  in  the  Congress  that  this  pol- 
icy change  reflected  the  majority  senti- 
ments of  the  Senate  when  a  negating 
amendment  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  was  voted 
down  in  May. 

Black  people  around  the  world  gave 
pause  then  to  consider  the  rationale  be- 
hind these  actions.  No  black  man  in  this 
small  world  can  consider  himself  free 
while  a  black  man  anywhere  Is  kept  in 
chains  simply  because  of  the  color  of 
his  skin.  Whenever  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment willfully  and  with  a  total  absence 
of  concern  for  the  human  suffering  in- 
volved enters  into  collusion  with  a  racist 
government  that  oppresses  people  solely 
because  their  skins  are  black,  then  we  in 
the  black  community  of  America  can 
never  be  safe. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  madness  in 
the  Senate  during  the  making  of  this 
racist  foreign  policy,  one  voice  in  par- 
ticular rose  in  imison  with  black  Amer- 
ica. That  voice  was  the  voice  of  labor. 

The  president  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  unequivocally  stated 
his  imion's  opposition  to  the  Byrd 
amendment.  The  AFL-CIO  went  on 
record  as  having  strong  reservations 
about  such  a  policy. 

But  the  crucial  rejection  came  from 
the  workers  whose  responsibility  it  is  to 
unload  the  cargoes,  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association.  Their  pres- 
ident, Thomas  Gleason,  made  clear  the 
dockworkers  position  in  the  strongest  of 
language: 


We  of  the  American  trade  xinlon  move- 
ment are  committed  to  freedom  and  democ- 
racy of  all  peoples  In  our  countries  ...  we 
wlU  continue  to  enforce  the  United  Nations 
sanctions. 

How  does  a  nation  live  up  to  its  poten- 
tial for  greatness? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  16029)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1082,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BY 
Ma.    WHALLET 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHALLEY  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  16029  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  221,  nays  172,  not  voting  39, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  318] 


Abzug 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Badlllo 
Barrett 
Bell 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bow 


TEAS— 221 

Brasco 

3ray 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cafferv 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Carney 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 


Corman 

Coughlin 

Culver 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlnsell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Drinan 

du  Pont 

Dwver 

Ellberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Fascell 


Plndley 

Kuykendall 

Roberts 

Fish 

Kyi 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Fisher 

Kyros 

Rodlno 

Flood 

Latta 

Roe 

Flowers 

Leggett 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Foley 

Lent 

Rosenthal 

Ford,  Oerald  R 

Lloyd 

Rostenkowskl 

Ford, 

Long,  Md. 

Ruppe 

WUllam  D. 

McClory 

Ryan 

Forsythe 

McCloskey 

Sarbanes 

Frellnghuysen 

McCollister 

Scheuer 

Frenzel 

McDade 

Schneebell 

Prey 

McEwen 

Schwengel 

Fulton 

McFall 

Sebelius 

Garmatz 

McKay 

Seiberling 

Oaydoa 

McKevltt 

Shrlver 

Olalmo 

Madden 

Sisk 

Gonzalez 

Mahon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gray 

MaUllard 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Green,  Greg. 

Mallary 

Spence 

Green,  Fa. 

Mann 

Springer 

Gubser 

Mathlas,  CalU. 

Stanton. 

Oude 

Matsunaga 

J.  William 

Halpem 

Mayne 

Steele 

Hamilton 

Mlkva 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Hanley 

Minish 

Stratton 

Hanna 

Mink 

Symmgton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Mollohan 

Talcott 

Harrington 

Monagan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Harsha 

Morgan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Harvey 

Murphy,  m. 

Terry 

Hathaway 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Hays 

Nelsen 

Udall 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Nix 

Vander  Jagt 

Heinz 

O'Hara 

Vanik 

Helstoskl 

ONeill 

Waldle 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Patman 

Ware 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Patten 

Whalen 

mills 

Perkins 

White 

Hogan 

Peyser 

Widnall 

Holifleld 

Pickle 

Wiggins 

Horton 

Plmle 

Williams 

Howard 

Poage 

Wilson. 

Johnson,  Calif 

PodeU 

Charles  H. 

Jonaa 

Preyer,  N.C. 

wour 

Jones,  Ala. 

Price.  lU. 

Wright 

Karth 

Puclnskl 

Wydler 

E:azen 

PurceU 

Yates 

Keating 

Quie 

Yatron 

Kee 

Rallsback 

Young.  Fla. 

Kemp 

Rees 

Young,  Tex. 

King 

Reld 

Zablockl 

Koch 

Rhodes 

NAYS— 172 

Zion 

Abbltt 

D&vls.  S.C. 

Lujan 

Abemethy 

de  la  Garza 

McClure 

Abourezk 

Delaney 

Macdonald, 

Adams 

Dellums 

Mass. 

Anderson, 

Denholm 

Martin 

Calif. 

Dlggs 

Mathis,  Oa. 

Anderson, 

Dorn 

Meeds 

Tenn. 

Downing 

Melcher 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Dulskl 

Michel 

Archer 

Duncan 

Miller,  Ohio 

Ashbrook 

Eckhardt 

MiUs.  Ark. 

Aspin 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mills,  Md. 

Baker 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mlnshall 

Baring 

Eshleman 

Mitchell 

Begich 

Evans,  Colo. 

MizeU 

Belcher 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

l.Iontsomery 

Bennett 

Fountain 

Mosher 

Bergland 

Fraser 

Moss 

BevlU 

Puqua 

Myers 

Blanton 

Galiflanakis 

Natcher 

Blatnik 

Gettys 

Obey 

Brademaa 

Gibbons 

O'Konskl 

Brlnkley 

Goldwater 

Pettis 

Brown,  Ohio 

Goodllng 

Pike 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Griffin 

PofT 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Gross 

Powell 

Burke,  Fla. 

Grover 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Burleson,  Tex, 

Haley 

QuUlen 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Hall 

Randall 

Burton 

Hammer- 

Rangel 

Byron 

schmldt 

Reuss 

CabeU 

Hansen.  Wash 

Rlegle 

Camp 

Hastings 

Robinson,  V». 

Carter 

Hawkins 

Rogers 

Casey.  Tex. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

.  Roncallo 

Chamberlain 

Henderson 

Roush 

Chlsholm 

Hosmer 

Rousselot 

Clausen, 

Hull 

Roy 

DonH. 

Hungate 

Roybal 

Clawson,  Del 

Hutchinson 

Runnels 

Clay 

I chord 

Ruth 

Cleveland 

Jacobs 

St  Germain 

Collier 

Jarman 

Sandman 

Collins,  ni. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Saylor 

Colmer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Scherle 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Schmitz 

Crane 

Landgrebe 

Scott 

Daniel.  Va. 

Link 

Shipley 

August  10,  1972 

Shoup  Stubblefleld 

Slkes  Stuckey 

Skubitz  SuUlvan 

Slack  Taylor 

Smith,  Calif.  Thompson.  Oa. 

Staggers  Thomson,  Wis. 

Steed  Ullman 

Stelger.  Ariz.  Van  Deerlln 

Stephens  Veysey 

Stokes  Vlgorito 
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Waggonner 
Wampler 

WhaUey 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 39 


Nichols 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Price,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Wilson,  Bob 


Cotter  Landrum 

Curim  Lennon 

Davis.  Ga.  Long,  La. 

Dowdy  McCormack 

Edmondson  McCulloch 

Plynt  McDonald, 
Gallagher  Mich. 

Grasso  McKlnney 

OrifflthB  McMillan 

Hagan  Mazzoli 

Hubert  Metcalfe 

Hunt  MlUer,  Calif. 

Keith  Moorhead 

Kluczynski  Nedzl 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Hebert  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 
Mr.    Moorhead    for,    with    Mr.    Passman 

against.  .  ,         ,     ^ 

Mrs  Grasso  for,  with  Mr.  Rarlck  against. 
Mr  Cotter  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Landrum 

^^Mr.\ieman  for.  with  Mr.  McMlUan  againat. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder 
against.  ^  .     . 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  MlUer  of  California. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Klnney. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Thone. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Curlln. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Messrs.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  and 
THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  CARTER  and  O'KONSKI 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Whalen 
and  Boiling  amendments  and  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  16029) ,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
/he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15692, 
DISASTER  RELIEF  LOANS 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  15692)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate 
on  Small  Business  Administration  disas- 
ter loans: 


OoNTEaENCE  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  92-1332) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dlB- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15692)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
reduce  the  Interest  rate  on  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loans,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b))  18 
amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  follow- 
ing the  numbered  paragraphs  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"No  loan  under  this  subsection.  Including 
renewals,  and  extensions  thereof,  may  be 
made  for  a  period  or  periods  exceeding  thirty 
years:  Provided,  That  the  Administrator 
may  consent  to  a  suspjenslon  in  the  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest  charges  on,  and  to 
an  extension  in  the  maturity  of,  the  Federal 
share  of  any  loan  under  this  subsection  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  Ave  years,  if  (A)  the 
borrower  under  such  loan  Is  a  homeowner  or 
a  small  business  concern,  (B)  the  loan  was 
made  to  enable  (1)  such  homeowner  to  re- 
pair or  replace  his  home,  or  (li)  such  concern 
to  repair  or  replace  plant  or  equipment  which 
was  danuiged  or  destroyed  as  the  result  of  a 
disaster  meeting  the  requirements  of  clause 
(A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  (O)  the  Administrator  determines 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  avoid  severe  finan- 
cial hardship:  Provided  further,  That  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  such  loan  having  a  maturity  In  excess 
of  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  any  other  law,  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  subsection,  the  Interest 
rate  on  the  Administration's  share  of  any 
loan  made  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum,  except  that 
in  the  case  of  a  loan  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3),  (5),  (6).  or  (7),  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  the  Administration's  share  of  such 
loan  shall  not  be  more  than  the  higher  of 
(A)  2%  per  centum  per  annum;  or  (B)  the 
average  annual  interest  rate  on  all  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  as  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  loan  and  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  plus 
one-quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum.  In 
agreements  to  participate  in  loans  on  a 
deferred  basis  under  this  subsection,  such 
participation  by  the  Administration  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  balance 
of  the  loan  outstanding  at  the  time  of  dis- 
bursement. 

"In  the  administration  of  the  disaster  loan 
program  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (4) 
of  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  property 
loss  or  damage  or  Injury  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  a  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator which  occurs  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  to  the  ex- 
tent such  loss  or  damage  or  Injury  is  not 
compensated  for  by  insurance  or  otherwise — 
"(A)  may  make  any  loan  for  repair,  re- 
habilitation, or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  Is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources; 

"(B)  may,  in  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  a 
home  or  business  concern,  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  liens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  such 
property  is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated, 
or  replaced,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  a 


business  concern,  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  Hustalned,  and  (2i  in  the  case  of  a 
home,  the  amount  of  each  monthly  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  the  loan  after 
refinancing  under  this  clause  shall  be  not 
less  ^han  the  amount  of  each  such  payment 
made  prior  to  such  refinancing; 

"(C)  may,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  made 
under  clause  (A)  or  a  mortgage  or  other 
lien  refinanced  under  clause  (B)  In  cormec- 
tlon  with  the  destruction  of,  or  substantial 
damage  to,  property  owned  and  used  as  a 
residence  by  an  individual  who  by  reason 
of  retirement,  disability,  or  other  similar 
circumstances  relies  for  support  on  survivor, 
disability,  or  retirement  benefits  under  a 
pension.  Insurance,  or  other  program,  con- 
sent to  the  suspension  of  the  payments  of 
the  principal  of  that  loan,  mortgage,  or  lien 
during  the  lifetime  of  that  Individual  and 
his  spouse  for  so  long  as  the  Administration 
determines  that  making  such  payments 
would  constitute  a  substantial  hardship; 

"(D)  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  and  upon  presentation  by 
the  applicant  of  proof  of  loss  or  damage  or 
Injury  and  a  bona  fide  estimate  of  cost  of 
repair,  rehabilitation,  or  replacement  cancel 
the  principal  of  any  loan  made  to  cover  a 
loss  or  damage  or  injury  resulting  from  such 
disaster,  except  that — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  In  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after 
January  1,  1971  but  prior  to  January  1,  1972, 
the  total  amount  so  canceled  shall  not  exceed 
$2,500  and  the  Interest  on  the  balance  of  the 
loan  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  3  per  centum  per 
annum:  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  in  con- 
nection with  a  disaster  occurring  on  or  after 
January  1,  1972  but  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  the 
total  amount  so  canceled  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000,  and  the  Interest  on  the  balance  of 
the  loan  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  I  per  centum 
per  annum. 

With  respect  to  any  loan  referred  to  m  clause 
(D)  which  is  outstanding  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
shall— 

"(1)  make  such  change  in  the  Interest  rate 
on  the  balance  of  such  loan  as  is  required 
under  that  clause  effective  as  of  such  date  of 
enactment;  and 

"(11)  in  applying  the  limitation  set  forth 
In  that  clause  with  respect  to  the  total 
amount  of  such  loan  which  may  be  canceled, 
consider  as  part  of  the  amount  so  canceled 
any  part  of  such  loan  which  was  previously 
canceled  pursuant  to  section  231  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970. 

"Whoever  wrongfully  misapplies  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  loan  obtained  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  civilly  liable  to  the  Administra- 
tor in  an  amount  equal  to  one-and-one-talf 
times  the  original  principal  amount  of  the 
loan." 

(b)  The  last  paragraph  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  loans  made  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  person  who  (1)  suffers  any  loss  or 
damage  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  as  de- 
termined by  the  President  which  occurred 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
(2)  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a),  and  (3) 
is  otherwise  eligible  for  benefits  greater  than 
those  provided  by  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a),  may  elect  to  receive  such 
greater  benefits. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  a  new 
paragrt4>h  as  follows: 

"(7)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partlci- 
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pate  on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  assist,  or  to  refinance 
the  existing  Indebtedness  of,  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  directly  and  seriously  afTected 
by  the  significant  reduction  of  the  scope  or 
amount  of  Federal  support  for  any  project 
as  a  result  of  any  international  agreement 
limiting  the  development  of  strategic  arms 
or  the  Installation  of  strategic  arms  or  strate- 
gic arms  facilities.  If  the  Administration  de- 
termines that  such  concern  is  likely  to  suffer 
substantial  economic  injury  without  assist- 
ance under  this  paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  633(c))   is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  '•7(b)(7),"  Immediately 
after  •■7(b)(6),"  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  ••7(b)(5).  7(b)(6),  7(b) 
(7)."  Immediately  after  •'7(b)(4),"  in  para- 
graph (2)  (A)   thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  conduct  a  thor- 
ough review  of  existing  disaster  relief  legisla- 
tion, and  not  later  than  January  1,  1973,  he 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining specific  legislative  proposals  for  the 
comprehensive  revision  of  such  legislation  In 
order  to — 

1 1 )  standardize  the  amount  of  benefits 
available  to  persons  affected  by  disasters  so  as 
to  achieve  fairness  and  consistency  with  re- 
gard to  the  amount  ot  benefits  provided  to 
such  persons  and  to  preclude  the  need  for 
separate  legislation  to  aid  persona  affected 
by  future  disasters; 

(2)  Improve  the  execution  of  the  Govern- 
ment's disaster  relief  program  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  administrative  procedures  and 
reducing  the  number  of  agencies  Involved  In 
disaster  relief  or  increasing  Individual  agen- 
cy authority   and  responsibility;    and 

(3)  prevent  the  misuse  of  benefits  made 
available  under  the  program. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  there  has  been  substantial 
damage  to  educational  institutions  as  a  re- 
sult of  hurricane  and  tropical  storm  Agnes: 
that  disaster  relief  for  public  educational 
institutions  Ls  adequately  covered  by  legis- 
lation heretofore  enacted;  that  nonprofit 
private  educational  Institutions  are  not  pro- 
vided disaster  relief  benefits  comparable  to 
those  provided  to  public  educational  institu- 
tions: that  nonprofit  private  educational 
institutions  have  a  secular  educational  mis- 
sion; that  students  attending  nonprofit  pri- 
vate educational  institutions  that  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  In  public  institutions  If  the  former 
institutions  are  not  restored;  and  that  these 
facts  compel  enactment  of  special  measures 
designed  to  provide  nonprofit  private  educa- 
tional Institutions  which  were  victims  of 
this  catastrophe  with  disaster  relief  benefits 
comparable  to  those  provided  for  public  ed- 
ucational institutions. 

(b)  To  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  or 
destruction  Is  not  compensated  for  by  Insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  the  President  may  make 
grants  to  nonprofit  private  educational  In- 
stitutions In  major  disaster  areas  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  for  the  repair,  res- 
toration, reconstruction,  or  replacement  of 
educational  facilities,  supplies,  or  equipment 
which  have  been  lost,  damaged,  or  destroyed 
as  a  result  of  hurricane  and  tropical  storm 
Agnea,  if  such  facilities,  supplies,  or  equip- 
ment were  owned  on  the  date  of  such  loss, 
damage,  or  destruction  by  an  organization 
exempt  from  taxation  under  section  501  (c) , 
(d) ,  or  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  the  facilities,  supplies,  or  equip- 
ment were  being  used  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  organization  was  ac- 
corded that  exemption;  except  that  no  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  section  for  the  re- 
pair, restoration,  reconstruction,  or  replace- 
ment of  any  facility  for  which  disaster  relief 


assistance  would  not  be  authorized  under 
Public  Law  81-815,  title  VII  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  or  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  if  such  facility  were  a  public 
faculty. 

(c)  The  amount  of  a  grant  made  imder  this 
section  shall  not — 

(1)  exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of— 

(A)  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or 
replacing  any  facility  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  such  facility  as  It  existed  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  disaster  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  and  in  conformity  with  applica- 
ble codes,  specifications,  and  standards;  and 

(B)  repairing,  restoring,  or  replacing  equip- 
ment or  supplies; 

as  they  existed  Immediately  prior  to  such 
disaster; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  facility  which  was 
under  construction  when  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed as  a  result  of  such  disaster,  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  restoring  such 
facility  substantially  to  Its  condition  prior  to 
such  disaster,  and  of  completing  construc- 
tion not  performed  prior  to  such  disaster 
to  the  extent  that  the  cost  of  completing 
construction  Is  Increased  over  the  original 
construction  cost  due  to  changed  condltloi^s 
resulting  from  such  disaster; 

(3)  be  used  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
facilities,  supplies,  or  equipment  which  are 
to  be  used  primarily  for  sectarian  purposes; 
or 

(4)  be  used  to  restore  or  rebuild  any  fa- 
cility used  or  to  be  vised  primarily  for  re- 
ligious worship;  replace,  restore,  or  repair 
any  equipment  or  supplies  used  or  to  be 
used  primarily  for  religious  Instruction,  or 
restore  or  rebuild  any  facility  or  furnish 
any  equipment  or  supplies  which  are  used 
or  to  be  used  primarily  In  connection  with 
any  part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or  de- 
partment of  divinity. 

(d)  Tot   the   purposes   of   this   section — 

(1)  the  term  ••educational  Institution" 
means  any  elementary  school  (as  defined  by 
section  801(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965) ,  any  secondary 
school  (as  defined  by  section  801(h)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965),  and  any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion (as  defined  by  section  1201(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965);  and 

(2)  the  term  "school  or  department  of 
divinity"  means  a  school  or  department  of 
divinity  as  defined  by  section  1201(e)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  6.  Subtitle  C  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1961-1967) .  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  328.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  In  the  administration  of 
this  subtitle  and  the  rural  housing  loan  pro- 
gram under  section  502  of  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1472) ,  In  the  case  of  property  loss  or  damage 
or  Injury  resulting  from  a  major  disaster 
as  determined  by  the  President  or  a  natural 
disaster  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcultxu-e  which  occurred  after  June  30, 
1971,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1973,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage 
or  Injury  Is  not  compensated  for  by  insur- 
ance or  otherwise,  (A)  shall  cancel  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan,  except  that  the  total 
amount  so  canceled  shall  not  exceed  the 
greater  of  (1)  50  per  centum  of  the  original 
principal  amount  of  such  loan  but  not  more 
than  tS.OOO,  or  (U)  the  per  centum  that 
would  be  canceled  of  a  loan  of  the  same  size 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  under 
section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended  (15  va.C.  636(b)),  and  (B)  may 
defer  Intarast  payments  or  principal  pay- 
ments, or  t)otb.  In  whole  or  la  part,  on  any 


loan  naade  under  this  section  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan, 
except  that  any  such  deferred  payments 
shall  bee^  interest  at  a  rate  per  annum  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury under  section  234  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4453),  or  that  estab- 
lished by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  636(b) ) ,  whichever  Is 
lower:  Provided.  That  no  one  borrower  shall 
be  eligible  to  receive  more  than  one  such 
cancellation  for  any  single  disaster. 

"(2)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  or 
Injury  is  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise,  may  grant  any  loan  for  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  loan  Is  otherwise  avail- 
able from  private  sources:  Provided,  That  in 
the  case  of  any  loan  for  refinancing,  either 
under  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  or  \uider 
section  322  of  this  subtitle,  require  the  bor- 
rowers to  demonstrate  that  they  are  unable 
to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
their  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,  taking  into  consideration  prevailing 
private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  In 
the  conununity  In  or  near  which  the  appli- 
cant resides  for  loans  for  similar  purposes 
and  periods  of  time. 

"(3)  may.  In  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  homes 
or  farm  service  buildings  and  related  struc- 
tures and  equipment,  refinance  any  mortgage 
or  other  Hen  outstanding  against  the  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  property  if  such  property 
is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or  replaced, 
except  that  the  amount  refinanced  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical  loss  sus- 
tained. Any  such  refinancing  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(4)  shall  require  the  recipient  of  any 
emergency  loan  made  under  this  section  to 
execute  the  agreement  to  refinance  required 
by  section  333(c)  of  this  title:  Provided, 
That  any  such  loan  shall  be  reviewed  at  not 
less  than  two-year  intervals  to  determine  If 
the  agreement  to  refinance  shall  become  ap- 
plicable. 

•'(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  also  apply  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs  referred  to  In  such 
subsection  In  the  case  of  any  property  loss  or 
damage  or  injury.  Including  loss  or  damage 
to  agricultural  crops,  resulting  from  flood  or 
excessive  prolonged  rain,  drought,  or  other 
natural  disaster  occurring  after  June  30, 
1971.  and  prior  to  July  1.  1973.  in  any  area 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  a  major 
disaster  area  or  In  any  area  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have  suffered 
a  natural  disaster  during  such  period. 

"(c)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  the  current  cost  of  repairing 
or  replacing  the  disaster  loss  or  damage  or 
injury  In  conformity  with  current  codes  and 
specifications.  Any  loan  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  per  annum 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  234  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4453).  or  that 
established  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  636(b) ) , 
whichever  Is  lower. 

"(d)  In  the  administration  of  any  Federal 
disaster  loan  program  under  the  authority 
of  this  section,  the  age  of  any  adult  loan 
applicant  shall  not  be  considered  In  deter- 
mining whether  such  loan  should  be  made  or 
the  amount  of  such  loan. 

"(e)  The  benefits  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  all  loans  qualify- 
ing hereunder,  whether  approved  before  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(f)     The     President     shall     conduct    a 
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thorough  review  of  existing  disaster  relief 
legislation  as  it  relates  to  emergency  loans 
and  housing  loans  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  not 
later  than  January  31,  1973.  he  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  containing  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals for  the  comprehensive  revision  of  such 
legislation  In  order  to-^ 

"(1)  adjust  the  benefits  and  the  coverage 
available   to   persons   affected   by  disasters; 

•'(2)  Improve  the  execution  of  the  program 
by  simplifying  and  eliminating  unnecessary 
administrative  procedures;  and 

"(3)  prevent  the  misuse  of  benefits  made 
available  under  the  program." 

Sec.  6.  Section  231  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  281.";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Loans  to  which  this  section  applies 
may  also  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing small  business  concerns  with  working 
capital,  the  payment  of  operating  expenses, 
and  any  purpose  for  which  loans  may  be 
made  under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  (15  UJS.C.  636(a))." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Wright  Patman, 

Wm.  Barrstt, 

LxoNOR  K.  Sullivan, 

Henbt  S.  Reuss, 

William  S.  Moorhead, 

Robert  G.  Stephens,  Jr., 

William  B.  Widnall. 

Albert  W.  Johnson. 

J.  William  Stanton, 

C.  P.  Wtlie, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Harbison  Williams, 

T.  J.  McIntyre, 

Walter  F.  Mondale, 

Alan  Cranston, 

John  Tower, 

Robert  Tapt,  Jr., 

W.  V.  Roth,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  op  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15692)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  reduce  the  Interest  rate  on  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loans,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

betboactivitt,  foboiveness,  and  intebest 

bats 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  concerning  the  retroactivity, 
foreglveness,  and  Interest  rate  features  con- 
tained in  HJl.  15693.  The  provisions  agreed 
to  In  conference  provide  for  the  following : 

(A)  For  Presldentlally  declared  and  Small 
Business  Administration  declared  disasters 
occurring  during  calendar  year  1971  disaster 
loans  would  have  a  foreglveneas  feature  not 
to  exceed  $2,500,  and  the  remaining  balance 
of  the  loan  would  carry  an  Interest  rate  of 
3%. 

(B)  For  the  period  January  1,  1972,  to 
July  1,  1973,  the  two  categories  of  disaster 
loans  referred  to  In  paragraph  (A)  would  be 
made  with  a  forgiveness  feature  not  to  exceed 
95.000,  and  the  remaining  balance  of  the 
loan  would  carry  an  Interest  rate  of  1%. 


Where  the  Interest  rate  is  higher  under 
existing  law  than  that  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
ference Committee,  the  loans  will  be  refi- 
nanced at  the  new  lower  rate.  The  new  rate 
will  apply  to  the  balance  on  the  loan  out- 
standing on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

In  addition,  the  requirement  In  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970  that  the  borrower 
must  pay  the  first  $500  of  a  loon  before  be 
can  receive  any  forgiveness  has  been  re- 
moved retroactively  to  January  1,  1971. 
cutoff  date 

The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  provided  for  an  expiration  date 
of  July  1,  1973,  and  directed  the  President 
to  study  all  disaster  programs  and  submit 
legislative  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
by  January  1,  1973. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  by  the  con- 
ferees of  both  Houses  that  no  application 
for  disaster  assistance  should  be  accepted  '-y 
the  Small  Business  Administration  after  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  declaration  of 
disaster,  except  that  the  six-month  period 
could  be  extended  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Bxislness  Ad- 
ministration of  hardship  or  other  valid 
reasons. 

farmers  home  aoministbation 

The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment dealing  with  loans  made  by  the  Ftum- 
ers  Home  Administration  In  connection  with 
either  Presldentlally  declared  disasters  or  dis- 
asters declared  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Interest  rate  on  disaster  loans  de- 
clared by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
will  be  the  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  under  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  or  the  rate  established  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  whichever  Is 
lower.  With  regard  to  forgiveness  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans,  the  fcvgiveness 
Is  limited  to  50%  of  the  original  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  but  not  to  exceed  $5,000. 
or  the  per  centum  that  would  be  cancelled  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  under 
this  Act.  With  regard  to  retroactivity  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  disaster  loans, 
the  Senate  amendment  agreed  to  by  the 
House  provides  that  the  new  law  shall  apply 
to  disasters  occurring  between  June  30.  1971, 
and  July  1. 1973. 

FLOOD  INSTTBANCE 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
contained  a  provision  requiring  all  borrowers 
to  obtain  Federal  flood  Insurance,  If  available, 
during  the  life  of  the  disaster  loan.  The 
House-passed  bill  contained  no  provision. 
The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  position, 

ELECTION  OF  BENEFITS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  tech- 
nical provision  which  provides  that  a  person 
entitled  to  greater  disaster  benefits  under 
other  laws  may  elect  to  obtain  those  benefits. 
The  House-passed  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision,  and  the  House  receded  to  the  Sen- 
ate position. 

AID  TO  ASSIST  IN  COMPLYING  WITH  NEW  LEGAL 
BEQUIBEMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  allow  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  make  loans  to  small  busi- 
nesses which  Incur  certain  exp>ense8  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  need  to  comply  with  new  Federal 
or  State  law.  Such  loans  would  be  made  at 
interest  rates  based  on  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Federal  government  and  there  would  be 
no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  the  principal 
of  the  loan.  The  House  had  no  similar  pro- 
vision, and  the  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
position. 

STBATBOIC  ASMS  LnOTATION  BtnUMXSS  LOSS 
LOANS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  allow  the  Small  Business 


Administration  to  make  small  business  eco- 
nomic loans  to  small  businesses  adversely  af- 
fected by  International  agreements  limiting 
the  development  of  strategic  arms.  The  House 
had  no  similar  provision.  The  House  receded 
to  the  Senate  position, 

GRANTS  TO   NONPROrrr   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  would  allow  the  President  to 
make  grants  to  non-profit  private  educational 
Instttutlona  In  areas  declared  a  major  disas- 
ter by  the  President  In  connection  with  hur- 
ricane and  tropical  storm  Agnes.  The  House 
language  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  position. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  which  provided  that  funds 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  "Disaster 
Relief "  were  to  be  made  available  for  carry- 
ing out  the  program  of  assistance  to  schools. 
The  House  had  no  similar  provision.  The  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House  position. 

KINDS   OF   DISASTERS   TO   WHICH   BENEFITS 
APPLIED 

The  House  bill  made  assistance  available 
for  Presldentlally  declared  disasters  and  to 
disasters  in  non-Presldentlally  declared  areas 
that  arose  from  the  same  Presldentlally  de- 
clared disasters.  In  addition  the  House  bill 
provided  separate  benefits  for  disasters  de- 
clared by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  make  as- 
sistance available  for  Presldentlally  declared 
disasters  and  disasters  declared  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  disasters  declared  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  House  receded  to 
the  Senate  position. 

REFINANCING    OF    HOME    MORTGAGES 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
would  allow  the  refinancing  of  home  mort- 
gages, but  would  limit  such  refinancing  to 
the  amount  of  the  actual  loss  sustained  from 
the  disaster.  The  Senate  provision  provided 
that  home  loans  could  be  refinanced  Includ- 
ing up  to  100%  of  the  outstanding  amount 
of  the  original  mortgage  but  In  no  case  could 
the  monthly  mortgage  payment  be  less  than 
the  monthly  payment  on  the  mortgage  prior 
to  the  refinancing.  The  House  receded  to  the 
Senate  position. 

SUSPENSION  OF  PAYMENT  FOR  DISABLED  OR 
RETIBED   PERSONS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  al- 
lowing the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  suspend  for  the  life- 
time of  the  borrower  repayment  of  principal 
on  home  loans  If  the  borrower  Is  retired  or 
disabled  and  Is  supported  by  disability  or 
pension  Insurance,  provided  that  the  Admin- 
istrator fetis  that  payment  of  the  mortgage 
would  work  hardship  on  the  borrovrer.  The 
borrower  would  still  be  required  to  make  in- 
terest payments.  The  House  had  no  similar 
provision.  The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
portion. 

DISASTEB  LOANS  FOR  WORKING  CAPITAL 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  would  allow  disaster  loans  for  work- 
ing caplUl  as  well  as  for  repairing,  rebuild- 
ing, or  refinancing.  The  House  had  no  similar 
provision.  The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
provision  with  an  amendment  making  it 
clear  that  working  capital  loans  would  be 
available  to  only  small  businesses  as  defined 
by  the  Small  Business  Administrator  and 
only  for  operating  expenses  and  working  cap- 
ital losses  resulting  from  the  disaster. 

TITLE 

The  Senate  title  provides  as  follows:  "An 
Act  to  authorize  for  a  limited  period  addi- 
tional loan  assistance  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  for  disaster  victims,  to  provide  a 
study  and  report  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  setting  forth  recommendations  for 
a  comprehensive  revision  of  disaster  relief 
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legislation    and    tot    other    purpoees."    The 
House  receded  to  the  Senate  title. 

Wright  Patmam, 

Wm.  Barkktt, 

Leonor  K.  SxnxivAN. 

Henbt  8.  Rettss, 

WlIXIAM  S.  MOOBHEAO, 

RoBXKT  O.  Stephens,  Jr., 

WnXlAM  B.  WlDNALL, 

Albert  W.  Johnson, 
J.  WiLtOAM  Stanton, 
C.  P.  Wyue, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harrison  Williams, 
T.  J.  McInttre, 
Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Alan  Cranston, 
John  Tower, 
Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
W.  V.  ROTB,  Jr., 
Manager*  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week,  if  any,  and  the 
schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  response  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  we 
have  completed  the  program  for  this 
week,  and  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  go  over  until  Monday  shortly. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  as 
follows: 

Monday  is  District  day  but  there  are 
no  bills. 

There  are  nine  suspension  bills  that 
were  previously  scheduled,  and  they  are 
as  follows : 

H.R.  6618.  Gunboat  Cairo  Restoration; 

HJl.  15922.  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
Administration: 

HJl.  12383.  Mailing  of  drugs  for 
analysis; 

S.  2956.  War  powers; 

S.  596.  International  agreements; 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  within  60 
days; 

H.R.  13792.  Use  of  Government  pro- 
duction equipment; 

H.R.  15577.  International  bridges 
construction; 

H.J.  Res.  1257.  International  Agency 
for  Research  on  Cancer;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1211.  South  Pacific  Commis- 
sion. 

After  the  consideration  of  these  bills, 
there  Is  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  H.R.  13694,  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission.  We  hope  to 
conclude  consideration  of  that  measure 
on  Monday. 

For  Tuesday,  there  will  be  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar,  followed  by  the 
following  bills: 

HJR.  16254.  Disaster  relief  supplemen- 
ted appropriations; 

H.J.  Res.  1278.  Continuing  appropria- 
tions, fiscal  year  1973; 

HJl.  15375.  Motor  Vehicle  Safetgr  Act 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 
and 


8.  3824.  Public  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion authorization,  with  an  open  rule  and 
1  hour  of  debate. 

For  Wednesday,  HJl.  16071.  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

H.J.  Res.  1227.  SALT  Interim  Agree- 
ment subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 
and  H.R.  15003,  consumer  product  safety 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  there  is  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  HH.  13915,  the  Equal  Educa- 
tion Opportunity  Act,  open  rule,  with  2 
hours  of  debate. 

There  are  a  great  many  conference  re- 
ports which  will  be  considered  next  week 
from  the  various  committees,  including 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

It  Is  quite  certain  that  there  will  be  a 
session  on  Friday. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  Members  on 
notice  as  to  that  fact. 

After  the  conclusion  of  business  on 
Friday,  we  will  go  over  until  September  5. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  like  to  make 
an  observation  with  reference  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Team? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further;  yes,  I  shall  b* 
glad  to  do  so,  but  I  have  to  get  nerm1«- 
sion  in  order  to  do  that. 

reception  or  u.s.  Olympic  team 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  may  be  in  order  on  any  day  next 
week  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  In  this  Chamber 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Olsmipic 
Team. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGfc-.  2-Jix.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next  week 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  on  teller  vote  317.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "no." 


TO  CREATE  A  NATIONAL  PRIMARY 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  BLANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
8  of  this  year  I  introduced  H.R.  15395, 
the  Presidential  Elections  Act,  a  bill  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college  and  create 
a  national  primary  system.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  as  of  yet,  no  action  has 
been  scheduled. 

Although  this  legislation  has  many 
strong  points,  I  would  like  to  mention 
just  two.  The  bill  mandates  a  40-percent 
plurality  for  both  the  national  primary 
and  the  general  election  in  order  to 
achieve  a  victory.  I  consider  this  require- 
ment essential  to  the  success  of  any  na- 
tional primary  legislation. 

Second,  in  what  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  needed  aspects  of  the  legislation, 
the  bill  places  a  restriction  on  candidate 
advertising  before  30  days  prior  to  the 
primary  and  45  days  prior  to  the  general 
election.  My  bOl  is  the  only  piece  of  legis- 
lation to  contain  such  a  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  disturbed  that  no 
action  has  been  taken  on  this  legislation. 
A  recent  Gallup  poll  showed  that  72  per- 
cent of  the  voting  public  preferred  a  na- 
tional primary,  while  only  18  percent  op- 
posed it.  I  think  that  there  is  a  depth 
of  wisdom  in  the  feelings  of  grassroots 
America  that  is  all  too  often  ignored. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  voters  prefer 
a  change  as  presidential  primaries  con- 
tinue to  proliferate.  This  year  we  set  a 
new  record  with  23  presidential  pri- 
maries. I  fear  that  within  the  next  4 
years  we  will  see  that  record  broken 
again  as  more  States  seek  nationwide 
recognition. 

I  think  that  all  voters  should  have  a 
say  in  the  choice  of  a  party  nominee.  It 
is  true  of  course  that  under  our  present 
system  the  public  can  work  through  the 
local  party  machinery  on  behalf  of  a 
candidate.  In  theory  this  sounds  like  the 
epitome  of  participatory  democracy,  but 
in  practice  we  all  know  that  the  few  who 
know  the  system  and  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  it  are  the  ones  who  control 
the  proceedings.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
man  or  woman  should  be  penalized  just 
because  they  do  not  have  the  time  or  be- 
cause they  may  be  unfamiliar  with  party 
mechanics.  Our  Founding  Fathers  never 
intended  this  democracy  to  be  for  the 
elite  few  and  it  is  time  that  we  made  it 
easier  for  every  American  to  exercise  his 
right  not  only  to  vote  for  President,  but 
also  to  choose  the  party  nominee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  bill,  along 
with  the  recently  enacted  campaign 
spending  legislation,  is  a  step  toward  true 
electoral  reform.  The  time  to  act  on  this 
bill  is  now.  not  when  the  crush  of  the  next 
presidential  race  is  upon  us.  We  owe  this 
to  the  American  people.  They  have  waited 
too  long  already  for  meaningful  reform. 
Let  us  not  deny  them  again. 


THE   PLAN   TO  ABOLISH   FARM 
PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  ABOUREZK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  16  of  this  year  I  chaired  the  region- 
al hearings  of  the  Democratic  Platform 
Committee  on  Farming  and  Rural  Life 
in  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  During  the  new  hear- 
ings, I  was  shocked  by  the  disclosure  of 
a  study,  "New  Directions  for  U.S.  Agri- 
cultural Policy,"  which  had  been  circu- 
lating within  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  prepared  by  a  Young 
Executive  Committee  originally  estab- 
lished by  Secretary  Hardin  and  main- 
tained by  Secretary  Butz. 

That  study  was  shocking  because  it 
proposed  an  end  to  all  farm  price  sup- 
port programs  and  recommended  that 
farm  policy  disregard  the  incomes  of 
farmers  as  a  policymaking  criterion.  Un- 
der this  study,  policy  should  only  con- 
cern itself  with  assuring  adequate  pro- 
duction to  meet  domestic  and  export 
needs. 

The  Honorable  John  Melchir  of  Mon- 
tana, placed  this  study  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  June  21.  I  am  sure 
that  he  fully  imderstands  the  Implica- 
tions of  these  policy  recommendations  by 
the  Young  Executives  and  hope  that  this 
study  will  become  the  object  of  careful 
scrutiny. 

Since  July  16, 1  have  looked  this  study 
over  very  carefully  and  have  tried  to 
learn  as  much  about  it  as  I  could.  Frank- 
ly, what  I  have  found  out  Is  not  very 
comforting. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  background 
of  the  group  making  up  the  membership 
of  the  "Young  Executives."  I  have  not 
been  able  to  track  down  the  background 
of  each  member,  but  what  I  have  found 
Is  revealing. 

For  example,  William  L.  Ruble,  the 
representative  of  the  ASCS — the  farm 
program  agency — is  a  Ph.  D.  mathemati- 
cian specializing  in  computers.  He  has 
been  with  the  USDA  for  about  3  years 
and  came  to  that  agency  specifically  to 
spearhead  evaluations  of  ASCS  activities 
with  the  idea  of  designing  a  central  com- 
puter system  to  handle  the  agency's  busi- 
ness and  recordkeeping. 

He  was  somewhat  involved  In  a  simi- 
lar job  for  the  Navy  in  regard  to  their 
central  personnel  records  computer.  His 
background  in  agriculture  Is  spotty  at 
best,  although  I  would  hope  that  he 
learned  something  about  farms  in  the 
past  3  years. 

Jerome  A.  Miles  of  the  Office  of  Budget 
and  Finance  was  also  with  ASCS  for  a 
while  as  a  management  analyst.  His 
task,  however,  was  to  analyze  operations 
with  the  objective  of  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  paperhandling.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  program  policy.  He.  too.  Is  ex- 
pert in  computers. 

Clarence  R.  Hanna  represents  the  Of- 
fice of  Information  Systems.  This  Is  a 
whole  new  department  set  up  to  super- 
vise computer  operations.  Odds  are  that 
he  is  also  a  computer  man. 

We  have  then  a  group  staffed  with 
people  who  may  know  a  whole  lot  about 
computers  and  modem  computer  tech- 
nology. But  I  can  not  help  but  wonder 
what  they  know  about  farmers  and 
farming. 

I  note  that  when  this  report  first  be- 
came public,  the  USDA  tried  to  dismiss 


it  as  having  "no  official  status"  and  be- 
ing "developed  independently"  by  the 
Young  Executives.  However,  I  would 
point  out  that  this  committee  was  set 
up  by  an  official,  numbered  Secretary's 
memorandum.  It  cannot  be  considered  a 
simple  study  group. 

Its  recommendations  will  be  given  the 
most  serious  consideration  within  the 
Department  and  at  the  very  least  seem 
to  reflect  the  thoughts  of  the  new,  young 
leadership  brought  into  the  Department 
imder  the  present  administration. 

The  committee  did,  I  understand,  try 
to  broaden  its  knowledge  of  commercial 
grain  and  livestock  farming  by  visiting 
south  central  Texas,  Mississippi.  Wash- 
ington, and  California.  I  have  nothing 
against  those  States  and  recognize  that 
they  are  important  centers  of  American 
agriculture.  However,  they  missed  the 
entire  "breadbasket  of  America." 

I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  ex- 
pect to  review  the  state  of  American 
agriculture  without  visiting  Kansas, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
or  South  Dakota.  That  would  be  like  try- 
ing to  examine  American  automobile 
manufacturing  without  visiting  Michi- 
gan. 

Even  more  frightening,  however,  than 
the  manner  in  which  this  report  was 
carried  out,  is  the  premises  upon  which 
It  is  based.  The  following  premises  are  all 
wholly  unacceptable  and  I  completely 
reject  them.  Nonetheless,  they  are  the 
basis  of  this  report: 

First.  The  farm  income  problem  is 
simply  the  underutilization  of  resources, 
not  that  people  are  imable  to  make  a  de- 
cent living. 

Second.  There  is  an  adequate  return  on 
resources  now. 

Third.  The  correct  objective  for  USDA 
is  to  assure  tl.at  farm  income  is  con- 
sistent with  farmer  Investment  of  capital 
and  management  ablUty  and  with  re- 
turns of  Investment  elsewhere  in  the 
economy. 

Fourth.  It  is  the  statistics  that  make 
farm  income  look  bad.  The  statistics  are 
out  of  kilter  because  they  recognize  too 
many  farms,  and  if  you  jigger  the  num- 
bers by  slicing  off  the  smallest  1.4  mil- 
lion farmers,  then  everything  will  be  all 
right — never  mind  the  people. 

Fifth.  If  you  can  get  rid  of  enough 
farmers  so  that  only  about  600.000  are 
left,  the  number  will  be  small  enough 
that  they  can  force  better  prices  from 
food  processors  in  the  market  place, 
since  each,  accordingly,  will  be  a  larger 
farm  unit. 

In  their  own  fashion,  the  committee 
did  deal  with  the  problem  that  would  oc- 
cur in  regard  to  land  prices  if  com- 
modity programs  were  eliminated.  They 
said,  in  effect,  that  land  prices  are  too 
high  anyway,  let  them  crash.  But  they 
did  not  deal  with  other  capitalization — 
machinery,  livestock,  farm  buildings  and 
so  forth — nor  did  they  deal  with  what 
would  happen  to  business  in  rural  areas 
when  the  crash  comes.  Not  only  will  you 
be  forcing  2.1  million  farms  out  of  exist- 
ence, but  you  will  close  the  doors  of 
countless  smalltown  businesses  depend- 
ent on  farm  families  for  their  livelihood. 

Further,  the  assumption  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  crash  in  land  values  could 
manage  over   a  five-year   phaseout  is 


completely  false.  It  would  occur  immedi- 
ately upon  the  passage  of  the  phaseout 
program,  and  might  even  begin  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  that  the  Congress  might 
pass  such  a  phaseout. 

The  committee  also  makes  an  assump- 
tion that  has  always  been  popular,  but 
which  has  never  been  proven  true; 
namely  that  lower  farm  prices  mean 
lower  food  prices.  If  the  two  were  tied 
together  as  directly  as  that,  food  prices 
would  be  very  litUe  higher  than  they 
were  20  years  ago.  We  all  know  better 
than  that. 

Finally,  the  committee  most  cavalierly 
dismisses  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
those  millions  of  farmers  that  have  been 
displaced  from  the  land.  They  recom- 
mend that  these  farmers  go  to  work  In 
other  Jobs.  But  we  all  know  what  the 
state  of  the  economy  is  today.  There  are 
few  other  jobs,  and  widespread  unem- 
ployment. The  suggestion  that  "addi- 
tional off-farm  employment  opportuni- 
ties must  be  found"  is  nothing  more  than 
a  cruel  joke.  No  wonder  that  the  commit- 
tee strongly  supports  the  family  assist- 
ance plan.  As  they  point  out,  "welfare 
reform  would  serve  as  a  basic  element  in 
the  development  of  programs  to  improve 
rural  America"  when  millions  of  farm- 
ers are  forced  from  their  farms  by  this 
cruel  policy. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  result  of  those 
platform  hearings  in  Sioux  City,  where 
this  proposed  crime  against  American 
agriculture  was  revealed,  the  Democratic 
Party  adopted  a  plank  which  specifically 
states: 

We  repudiate  the  Report  of  the  USDA 
Toung  Executive  Committee  which  would 
eliminate  the  family-type  farm  by  ending 
price  support,  loan  and  purchasing  programs 
on  all  farm  commodities,  and  which  would 
put  farm  people  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  support  that  plank  and  am  sure  that 
when  American  fsu-mers  learn  what  the 
USDA  has  in  mind  for  them,  they  will, 
too. 


"MANNY"  RIDGELL  WILL  BE  MISSED 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permislon  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day evening  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives lost  one  of  its  most  dedicated  and 
competent  servants.  The  sudden  death  of 
House  Office  Buildings  Superintendent 
A.  Emmanuel  "Manny"  Ridgell  came  as 
a  shock  to  all  of  us.  He  was  as  much  of  a 
fixture  around  here  as  the  buildings 
which  he  oversaw. 

Maimy  has  served  the  House  longer 
than  most  of  the  Members  have  been 
here— 40  years.  He  began  in  1932.  at  the 
age  of  20.  as  a  messenger;  held  several 
clerical  Jobs  through  1947.  when  he  was 
appointed  assistant  superintendent; 
and.  in  1948.  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent, the  position  he  held  until  his 
death  this  week. 

During  his  tenure  as  superintendent 
he  served  imder  four  Speakers  of  the 
House  and  three  Architects  of  the  Capi- 
tol. His  total  career  spanned  the  terms 
of  seven  Presidents.  His  duties.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  assignment  of  office  space  to 
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the  Members,  included  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  maintenance,  operation,  and 
structural  mechanical  care  of  the  three 
House  OfBce  Buildings  and  the  subway 
to  the  Capitol.  He  supervised  667  em- 
ployees In  overseeing  this  task. 

The  very  length  of  his  tenure  bespeaks 
the  kind  of  job  he  did.  He  served  thous- 
ands of  Members  of  this  House  during 
his  24  years  as  superintendent.  He  did 
an  outstanding  Job,  earning  the  appre- 
ciation and  respect  of  each  of  us.  To 
each  of  us  he  was  an  admired  and  dear 
friend.  The  services  he  performed  were 
invaluable  in  making  the  daily  task  of 
serving  those  we  represent  pleasant  and 
easier. 

Manny  had  all  the  qualities  of  the 
amiable  Irish.  He  was  a  devout  Catholic, 
a  family  man,  and  had  a  ready  wit.  In 
addition,  he  had  a  fantastic  memory 
which  his  friends  said  equaled  that  of  a 
modem  computer. 

It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
replace  Manny.  He  is  sorely  missed  by  us 
all.  I  join  our  colleagues  in  extending  oiu- 
deepest  sympathies  to  his  wife.  Mary, 
their  daughter.  Sister  Mary  Ann,  and 
their  sons.  Charles  and  Father  John 
Ridgell. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to'  the  distin- 
guished majority  leadet. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  making 
these  observations  about  our  friend,  Mr. 
Ridgell.  I  was  out  of  the  city  last  week- 
end when  his  death  occurred  and  I  did 
not  know  of  it  imtil  just  this  moment 
when  the  gentleman  from  Florida  In- 
formed me  of  it. 

"Manny"  Ridgell  was  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  men  we  had  here.  He  worked 
for  years  and  years  and  was  always  tre- 
mendously helpful  to  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida In  extending  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
Uy  of  "Manny"  Ridgell. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


THE  HAMILTON-WHALEN  PROVI- 
SION IN  THE  FOREIGN  AID  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1972 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  it  Is  accurate  to  say  at  this  time 
that  a  great  many  of  us  In  this  body 
today  have  undergone  a  great  deal  of 
"soul-searching"  and  thoughtful  delib- 
eration on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  support  the  Hamllton-Whalen 
provision  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I 
know  I  have. 

With  the  Indulgence  of  my  colleagues, 
I  should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Ham- 
llton-Whalen provision  as  I  see  them.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that 
a  great  many  people  throughout  this  land 
looked  to  this  provision  as  a  viable  means 
of  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  at  least 
cutting  off  funds  for  its  continuance.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  It  w^ould  not  cut 


off  any  funds  and  is  conditional  upon  a 
cease-flre,  the  exchange  of  POW's,  and  an 
accounting  of  those  Americans  Usted  as 
missing  in  action. 

Because  of  its  similarity  to  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  proposal  for  ending  the  war, 
it  is  Indeed  tempting.  Supporting  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  politically  popular 
with  some  people  in  this  important  elec- 
tion year.  Many  of  us,  however,  have 
been  haunted  by  the  question  which  I 
kept  asking  myself  over  and  over  again — 
Is  it  right  or  is  it  merely  a  legislative 
symbol  of  tokenism  to  a  nation  weary  of 
war? 

On  its  own  merits,  the  Hamllton- 
Whalen  provision,  in  my  judgment,  has 
several  inherent  weaknesses  that  cry 
out  for  understanding.  First,  is  the  pro- 
viso for  a  cease-fire  between  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam.  Why  were 
the  South  Vietnamese  excluded?  South 
Vietnam  is  a  party  to  the  conflict  and 
now  is  reported  to  have  the  largest  stand- 
ing army  of  any  nation  in  Southeast 
Asia.  What  about  the  South  Koreans, 
the  Laotians,  the  Cambodians,  the  Thais, 
and  others?  What  good  is  a  cease-fire  in 
this  or  any  other  war  that  does  not  in- 
clude the  principals?  What  genuine  as- 
siurances  do  we  have  for  success  when  a 
cease-flre  is  not  supervised? 

Another  question  that  one  must  ask,  is 
what  a  firmly  set  withdrawal  date — one 
fixed  by  an  act  of  Congress — would  do  to 
the  United  States  bargaining  position? 
Who  here  can  say  that  we  may  not  be 
only  days  or  weeks  away  from  an  agree- 
ment to  end  the  war?  Who  here  can  say 
with  absolute  certainty  that  this  provi- 
sion might  not  prolong  the  war  or  the 
release  of  our  POW's?  The  key  question 
is.  Who  can  guarantee  that  POW-MIA 
situation  can  be  resolved  to  where  we 
will  see  them  return  to  their  families  and 
their  country? 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  demon- 
strated that  they  are  tough,  determined, 
and  skillful  negotiators.  For  years  they 
have  used  American  POW's  as  hos- 
tages— knowing  how  much  we  care 
about  those  men  and  how  determined  we 
are  to  get  them  back.  By  setting  condi- 
tions which  arbitrarily  excludes  an  in- 
ternationally supervised  Indochina  wide 
cease-flre,  what  guarantees  or  assurances 
exist  that  all  the  prisoners  will  be  re- 
turned, or  that  there  will  be,  in  fact,  a 
complete  accounting  of  those  listed  as 
missing  in  action? 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Hamilton-Whalen 
provision,  by  tying  it  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress rather  than  a  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress resolution — is  acting  contrary  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Congress.  As  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  a  motion  was  de- 
feated at  the  original  Constitutional 
Convention  that  would  have  given  the 
legislature  the  same  pov.-er  of  peace,  as 
they  were  to  have  that  of  war. 

I  Just  wish  it  were  possible  to  imlte  this 
Congress  and  the  American  people  be- 
hind a  common  declaration  of  policy.  If 
we  were  united  and  if  world  opinion  has 
any  value  in  influencing  the  people  hold- 
ing our  POW's  as  hostages  for  purely 
bargaining  purposes,  I  sincerely  believe 
we  could  anticipate  some  beneficial  re- 
sults. 


I  do  not  believe  that  any  Member  of 
Congress,  deep  down  in  his  conscience, 
honestly  believes  for  1  minute  that  you 
can  end  a  war  by  a  legislative  act  alone. 
Nearly  all  the  Members  I  have  talked  to 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  agree  with  this  state- 
ment. 

In  my  view,  we  have  far  too  many  peo- 
ple attempting  to  "quarterback"  U.S. 
strategy  on  the  withdrawal  of  American 
personnel  from  Vietnam.  With  the  Presi- 
dent firmly  and  publicly  committed  to  a 
positive  program  of  withdrawal,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  serve  the  country's  best 
Interests  and  the  Interests  of  our  POW- 
MIA's,  If  constructive  suggestions  were 
chaimeled  directly  to  the  President  him- 
self. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  highly  re- 
spected and  widely  read  newspaper.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  stated  in  very 
clear  and  imderstandable  words  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  very  constructive  sugges- 
tion that  we  In  the  Congress  might  read 
and  heed. 

It  states  as  follows: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Aug.  4.  1972] 

DoK'T  Rock  the  Boat 

Past  experience  In  dealings  with  Hanoi's 
leaders  has  shown  It  Is  risky  to  expect  too 
much  from  peace  talks.  The  art  of  flne- 
tunlng  Interpretations  from  the  shading  of 
words  and  phrases  Is  a  blurry  one  at  best. 
That  said,  there  are  signs  from  the  current 
Paris  peace  talks  that  perhaps  both  Hanoi 
and  Washington  are  showing  just  enough 
flexibility  to  make  an  over-the-table  settle- 
ment possible. 

The  signs  are  admittedly  sketchy:  a  mild- 
er ring  to  the  usual  Invective  from  Hanoi's 
representatives;  hints  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese Insistence  that  a  political  settlement 
precede  any  military  agreement  might  be 
altered  i/  the  way  were  opened  to  some  Com- 
munist participation  In  a  new  Saigon  gov- 
ernment; and  a  softened  insistence  on 
Hanoi's  demand  for  Unmedlate  removal  of 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  from  office.  On 
the  tJnlted  States  part,  some  flexibility  has 
also  been  shown  toward  Mr.  Tbleu's  offer 
to  step  down  from  office  before  new  elections 
are    held. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  speculate  that  any 
softening  on  Hanoi's  part  reflects  their  ex- 
pectation that  they  shall  have  to  deal  with 
Mr.  Nixon  for  another  Iowt  years. 

All  of  this  needs  to  be  kept  In  mind  with 
regard  to  the  Senate  vote  Wednesday.  In 
which  it  passed  an  amendment  by  a  49-to- 
47  vote  requiring  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Indo-Chlna  In  four  months, 
subject  to  release  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  That  amendment  to  the  military  pro- 
curement bin  must  still  go  to  a  Senate- 
House  armed  services  conference  committee, 
where  It  Is  not  expected  to  pass.  However, 
It  does  underscore  the  growing  possibility 
of  a  showdown  between  President  Nixon 
and  the  Congress  over  the  Vietnam  war.  And 
It  could  bolster  similar  efforts  In  the  House, 
which  next  week  considers  a  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill  to  which  the  Foreign  ReUa- 
tlons  Committee  has  attached  an  antlv.ar 
rider. 

There  have  been  many  moments  when  the 
Congress  would  have  been  well  advised  to 
take  courage  In  Us  hands  and  to  bring  Its 
powers  to  bear  on  halting  the  continuing 
escalation  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  But  It 
chose  Instead  to  look  the  other  way.  Now, 
at  the  most  propitious  moment  In  the  his- 
tory cf  the  peace  talks  for  some  real  settle- 
ment.  Congress    Is    Ill-advised    to   rock    the 
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boat  by  trying  to  recoup  the  reins  It  long 
ago  handed  over  to  the  President. 

Having  given  the  White  House  the  lead 
for  so  long  in  this  miserable  war,  the  Con- 
gress would  do  well  to  let  Mr.  NUon  make 
this  last  bid  for  peace  without  Interference. 
K  he  falls,  then  he  must  answer  for  It  to 
the  electorate  In  three  months.  But  for  the 
sake  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  north  and 
south,  and  for  the  prisoners  and  their  fam- 
ilies, even  the  dim  possibility  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  ought  not  to  be  jeopardized 
by  a  vote  that  could  not  In  any  case  end 
the  war. 


CONGRESSMAN  ORVAL  HANSEN  OF 
IDAHO  INTRODUCES  H.R.  16232, 
THE  COMPREHENSIVE  CORREC- 
TIONAL TRAINING  AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  this  week  introduced  H.R.  16232, 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962.  This  amend- 
ment would  provide  financial  assistance 
for  a  special  manpower  training  and  em- 
ployment program  for  criminal  offend- 
ers and  for  persons  charged  with  crimes. 
It  also  would  permit  presentencing  op- 
tions for  the  courts  so  as  to  help  the  of- 
fender, rather  than  merely  locking  hinv 
up  and  then  trying  to  decide  how  to 
rehabilitate  him.  In  introducing  this  bill, 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  and  compliment 
Senator  Javits  and  his  colleagues  for 
their  work  in  support  of  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

Action  on  new  legislation  to  foster 
truly  rehabilitative  programs  that  in- 
volve real  education  and  job  training  in 
the  correctional  field  is  long  overdue. 
Since  Attica  and  similar  disturbances, 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  both 
Houses,  but  as  yet  we  have  had  little  or 
no  action.  I  would  urge  that  this  House 
soon  engage  in  extensive  hearings  on  my 
bill,  calling  upon  expert  witnesses  in  the 
correctional  field,  Including  those  with 
real  experience  In  developing  education 
and  job  training  programs,  to  the  end 
that  soon  we  will  have  the  most  effective 
correctional  legislation  that  can  be  de- 
vised by  the  Congress.  I  add  my  voice  to 
the  many  correctional  studies  conducted 
by  Presidential  commissions  as  well  as 
private  groups,  all  of  which  underscore 
the  long  and  short-range  benefits  to  be 
accrued  by  a  truly  rehabilitative  correc- 
tional system.  Such  a  system  must  neces- 
sarily include  education  and  job  training 
for  market  place  Jobs  and  not  merely 
prison  jobs  as  is  often  the  case. 

Very  recently  a  study  conducted  by 
RCA  under  contract  with  the  Office  of 
Education's  Division  of  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Trf.ining  came  across  my 
desk.  Although  I  have  not  as  yet  exam- 
ined this  report  carefully,  a  cursory  re- 
view reveals  that  in  one  particular,  at 
least,  it  corroborates  the  findings  of  al- 
most every  correctional  study  in  recent 
years:  That  rehabilitative  correctional 
programs,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are 
not  given  the  priority  at  any  governmen- 
tal level  that  they  should  be  given. 

In  1966,  the  MDTA  was  amended  to 
include  special  education  and  training 


programs  for  persons  in  correctional  in- 
stitutions. Through  this  modest  begin- 
ning, a  great  deal  has  been  learned  about 
effective  practices  in  correctional  educa- 
tion and  training  programs.  In  1968, 
such  programs  were  permitted  to  owa- 
tinue  when  the  MDTA  was  again 
amended. 

Unfortimately,  in  recent  years,  funds 
for  correctional  training  imder  the 
MDTA  have  not  been  provided  by  the 
Congress.  As  a  result,  the  already  over- 
subscribed discretiontu'y  funds  available 
under  MDTA  are  levied  against;  and, 
when  these  are  not  available — and  this 
is  usually  the  case — the  States  must  use 
State-apportioned  MDTA  fimds.  This  Is 
happening  in  my  own  State  of  Idaho  and 
I  am  sure  this  is  not  an  atypical  situa- 
tion. The  squeeze  on  State  education 
budgets  is  forcing  some  very  difficult 
choices  on  State  legislatures.  In  1973,  for 
example,  in  Idaho,  we  hoped  that  the 
vocational  education  budget  could  sus- 
tain some  correctional  programs  as  it  had 
been  doing,  and  funds  were  requested  for 
this  purpose.  Yet  a  reassessment  of  pub- 
lic school  needs  indicated  this  was  not 
possible,  and  for  fiscal  year  1973,  the 
State  legislature  was  compelled  to  cur- 
tail funding  of  these  programs. 

Because  my  State  recognizes  that 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  who  have  been  convicted  or 
charged  by  the  criminal  justice  system, 
a  decision  was  made  to  use  State- 
apportioned  MDTA  funds  for  correc- 
tional education  and  training  programs. 
With  the  limited  MDTA  State-appor- 
tioned funds,  however,  the  tradeoffs 
must  come;  and,  such  decisions  are 
usually  made  at  the  expense  of  pn^rams 
in  other  critical  needs  areas. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  correctional 
programs  in  my  State  have  been  success- 
ful. One  at  the  Idaho  State  Penitentiary 
at  Eagle,  Idaho,  has  particularly  proven 
its  worth.  Through  this  program  oper- 
ated cooperatively  by  Mr.  Raymond  P. 
May,  the  director  of  corrections,  and  Mr. 
Roy  Irons,  State  director  of  vocational 
education,  some  55  inmates  have  received 
training  in  a  variety  of  job-market  rele- 
vant skills,  including  forestry  aide,  air 
conditioning  mechanic  and  auto  me- 
chanic. As  one  State  official  put  it,  the 
Idaho  Penitentiary  program  has  "served 
the  purpose"  in  that  the  program  con- 
tributed to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  large 
percentage  of  participating  inmates.  In  it 
inmates  were  given  a  chance  as  well  as 
a  skill. 

We  need  a  stated  national  priority  for 
rehabilitation  In  the  correctional  field, 
and  a  comparable  commitment  of  funds. 
This  is  why  today  I  have  introduced  the 
Comprehensive  Correctional  Training 
and  Employment  Act.  This  national  com- 
mitment is  Justified  for  humanitarian 
reasons  and  it  Is  in  the  self-interest  of 
society  to  assure  the  successful  reintegra- 
tion of  former  offenders,  and  those 
charged,  into  the  community. 

The  act  follows: 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  H.R.  16232, 

THE  Comprehensive  Correctional  Train- 
ing AND  Employment  Act 

Sec.  2.  This  section  amends  title  II  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962   to  establish   a   new   Part   D  entitled: 


"Comprehensive   Correctional   Training  and 
Employment  Programs",  as  follows: 
sac.  2S1.  statemxnt  or  puxposx 

This  section  declares  the  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  U.S.  correctional  system  to  be  the 
rebabUltatlon  of  individuals  confined  In  cor- 
rectlonil  Institutions,  sentenced  to  proba- 
tion, or  released  on  parole  and  states  that 
manpower  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams have  been  Identified  as  one  of  the 
most  crltlcel  elements  of  successful  rehabili- 
tation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Part  Is  to  authorize  the 
provision  of  specialized  manpower  training 
and  employment  programs  for  criminal  of- 
fenders and  persons  charged  with  crimes,  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  correctional  process, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. In  order  to  Improve  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  such  persons.  Increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  correctional  process  and 
reduce  recidivism. 

SEC.   252.   DEFINrnONS 

This  section  defines  the  terms  "eligible 
Individual",  "eligible  applicant",  "JuvenUe 
delinquent",  "youthful  offender",  "Secre- 
tary", tmd  others. 

"Eligible  applicant"  means  any  state  or 
local  public  agency  or  private  agency  or  or- 
ganization, or  combination  thereof. 

"Eligible  Individual"  means  criminal  of- 
fenders, including  youthful  offenders,  and 
JuvenUe  delinquents,  and  persona  charged 
with  a  crime. 

"Secretary"  n^eans  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

SEC.  283.  PROGRAM  ATTTHOKIZATION 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  eligible  appli- 
cants for  the  planning  or  conduct  of,  or  as- 
sistance to:  pretrial  and  other  Intervention 
programs  offering  eligible  Individuals  par- 
ticipation In  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams prior  to  final  disposition  pursuant  to 
plans  approved  by  the  appropriate  judicial 
and  prosecuting  authority;  manpower  train- 
ing and  employment  programs  In  correc- 
tional Institutions  (Including  on-site  and  off- 
site  work  experience  projects) ;  programs  of- 
fering a  fuU  range  of  employment  opportu- 
nities with  public  agencies  and  private  busi- 
ness concerns;  professional  and  paraprofes- 
slonai  training  programs;  research  programs 
assisting  employment  service  personnel;  pro- 
grams for  the  provision  of  manpower  training 
and  employment  services  In  model  commu- 
nity-based centers  and  the  provision  of  bond- 
ing assistance. 

SEC.  254.  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  MANPOWER 
TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to 
eligible  applicants,  consistent  with  basic  cri- 
teria under  Section  605:  Each  application 
must  ensure  that  supportive  services  are 
provided  along  with  training  and  employ- 
ment; ensure  that  training  Is  for  a  job  for 
which  a  demonstrated  demand  has  been  de- 
termined to  exist;  provide  wherever  possible 
for  the  Involvement  of  Industry,  labor  and 
employment  personnel  from  the  private  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  and  for  the  use  of  train- 
ing equipment  comparable  to  what  used  In 
th  job  for  which  training  Is  furnished;  In- 
dicate prior  arrangements  for  release  of  par- 
ticipants upon  satisfactory  completion  of 
training  and  for  follow-up  training;  and 
meet  certain  administrative  requirements. 

With  respect  to  training  programs,  this 
section  accords  priority  In  funding  as  to 
proerams  for  which  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  public  or  private  employers  for 
emplo\Tnent  after  release. 

BASIC  CRITEEIA 

Sec  255.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe basic  criteria  in  respect  to  labor  mar- 
ket Information,  suitable  length  of  training, 
the  formulation  of  employablllty  plans,  the 
establishment  of  advisory  committees,  and 
the  equitable  participation  In  programs  by 
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ftll  segments  of  the  population  of  eligible 
IndlvldUAla,  ^ 

EQXTtTABLK  DISTUBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Skc.  266.  Requires  tbe  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish criteria  assuring  equitable  distribution 
of  financial  assistance  among  the  States  tak- 
ing Into  account,  among  other  fatcors,  rela- 
tive crime  rates  and  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  persons  confined  in  correctional  institu- 
tions, on  probation,  on  parole,  or  charged 
with  crimes  within  the  state  to  those  nation- 
ally. No  state  shall  receive  more  than  15  per- 
centum  of  the  amounts  appropriated. 

UMITATION8  ON  rEDEXAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  257.  Limits  federal  financial  assistance 
to  90  percent  of  program  cost  unless  the  Sec- 
retary, pursuant  to  objetclve  criteria,  decides 
otherwise:  non-federal  contributions  may  be 
in  cash  or  in  kind. 

MANPOWER   TKAININC   AND   EMPLOYMENT   PRO- 
CRAM  IN  FEDERAL  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITDTIONS 

Sec.  258.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
pursuant  to  agreements  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  conduct  special  model 
programs  for  eligible  individuals  in  Federal 
correctional  institutions  and  In  the  federal 
courts,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  ttaA 
part. 

AVAILABILITT  OF  EMFLOTBIENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec.  259.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  ensvire 
due  consideration  for  applications  for  pro- 
grams serving  eligible  individuals  submitted 
under  on-the-job  training  programs  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  and  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1971. 

SEC.  260.  COORDINATION  AND  PROGRAM 
LINKAGES 

(a)  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Attorney  General  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  assure  the  combining  of  resources, 
maximum  program  coordination  and  Joint 
planning  between  programs  conducted  under 
this  Part,  under  Part  E,  of  Title  I  of  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968  and  other 
federal  laws;  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  enter  Into  agreements  pur- 
suant to  which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  will  provide  education 
to  participating  eligible  individuals  and  will 
Insure  programs  linkage  with  vocational  edu- 
cation, vocational  rehabilitation  and  similar 
programs:  (c)  requires  coordination,  by  ar- 
rangement with  the  Director  of  ACTION,  for 
the  use  of  volunteer  programs;  and  (d)  au- 
tho-lzes  the  Secretary  to  Insure  such 
arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  Insure 
maximum  coordination  and  Joint  planning 
between  programs  conduct--'  and  assisted 
under  this  Part  within  each  State. 

SEC.    261.    STODIES    AND    REPORTS 

Authorl2«s  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  conduct  a  continuing  study  on  the  effect 
of  programs  conducted  or  assisted  under  the 
Part  and  to  compile  information  on  the  em- 
ployment opportunities  of  criminal  offenders, 
including  research  on  Impediments  to  em- 
ployment. The  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  also  required  to  report  on  the 
means  of  increasing  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  such  persons  in  the  Federal  Service. 

SXC.    363.   PAYMENTS 

Authorizes  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
of  program  costs. 

SEC.    363.    WXTHROLDING 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  withhold  funds, 
after  notice  and  hearing.  In  cases  of  an  appli- 
cant's non-compliance  with  statutory  pro- 
visions of  the  Part. 

SBC.     363.     AITTRORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

This  section  authorizes  appropriations  of 


$40  million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  $100  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973;  and  $200  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Sec.  3.  This  section  amends  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  of  1962  to  make 
certain  conforming  changes. 

Sec.  4.  This  section  amends  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  of  1933  to  require  State  employ- 
ment service  plans  to  Include  provision  for 
the  designation  and  assignment  of  person- 
nel for  the  promotion  and  development  of 
employment  opportunities  and  placement  for 
criminal  offenders  and  persons  charged  with 
crimes. 


SOYBEAN  SALE  TO  RUSSIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  7 
months  to  the  day  after  my  one-man 
soybean  mission  to  Moscow,  the  Soviet 
purchase  of  1  million  tons  of  soybeans 
was  announced. 

This  is  an  historic  event  for  American 
agriculture.  It  represents  a  major  deci- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Government  to  intro- 
duce whole  beans,  meal  and  oil  into  their 
feed  and  food  system. 

Soybeans  have  had  such  spectacular 
acceptance  elsewhere  that  I  am  confident 
this  will  be  just  the  first  in  a  series  of 
substantial  purchases  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  my  calls  last  January  on  food  in- 
dustry, trade,  and  agriculture  officials  in 
Moscow  my  emphasis  was  on  prospective 
food  uses  of  soybeans  as  well  as  feed 
uses. 

During  the  months  since  my  trip  to 
Moscow,  critics  have  tended  to  discount 
the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  soybean  pur- 
chase, especially  in  light  of  the  present 
supply  and  price  condition  and  the  com- 
petitive relationship  of  beans  to  the  sun- 
flower product  so  popular  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

My  confidence  in  the  sale  of  soybeans 
was  based  on  the  belief  that  Russian 
leaders  would  recognize  beans  are  the 
best  buy  for  meeting  growing  consumer 
demand  for  high-quality  low-price  pro- 
tein. 

The  Soviet  decision  is  a  special  cause 
for  rejoicing  by  Illinois  farmers,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  benefits  it  will  bring  to 
our  entire  economy.  The  purchase  rep- 
resents the  annual  output  of  1  million 
acres  or  14  percent  of  Illinois  soybean 
land. 

The  purchase  shows  the  value  of  spe- 
cial efforts  to  cultivate  markets  in  the 
Soviet  Union  along  the  lines  of  the  up- 
coming Illinois  agricultural  trade  mis- 
sion announced  recently  by  Gov.  Richard 
Ogilvie. 

LABOR  AND  HEW  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
voted  against  the  Labor  and  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill.  I  regret  very  much  that 
this  nay  vote  was  necessary,  but  Increases 
of  the  size  called  for  In  this  bill  will 
eventually  require  a  vote  for  higher  taxes 
which  the  taxpayers  just  cannot  afford. 
This  appropriation  bill  includes  much 


needed  fimds  for  many  desirable  pro- 
grams, but  this  conference  bill  goes  too 
far  and  promises  too  much  by  providing 
increases  that  are  inconsistent  with  our 
Federal  revenues. 

This  appropriation  bill  is  $1.8  billion 
over  the  budget  request;  $958  million  or 
23  percent  over  the  budget  for  the  health 
items,  and  $791  million,  or  23.6  percent 
over  the  budget  for  education.  If  I  had 
felt  these  additional  dollars  were  going 
to  deal  with  our  real  health,  education, 
and  welfare  needs,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported it  and  looked  for  other  places  to 
make  cuts  in  Federal  spending,  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  Much  to  the  contrary, 
one  program,  that  for  social  services,  is 
a  virtual  open-ended  raid  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  may  cost  an  additional  $3.5 
billion  or  more  over  the  budget  request 
in  payments  to  the  States  for  social  serv- 
ices. Expenditures  for  this  program 
doubled  in  the  past  fiscal  year  and  may 
quadruple  this  year  into  the  range  of  $5 
billion.  There  has  been  little  or  no  ac- 
coimtability  from  the  States  on  how 
much  is  spent  for  which  services  and 
how  well  they  accomplish  these  goals.  In 
some  cases  States  are  putting  75  percent 
of  moneys  normally  spent  for  social  serv- 
ices back  into  the  State's  general  fund 
and  then  using  the  remaining  25  percent 
as  matching  money  to  draw  another  75 
percent  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  difficult  Indeed  to 
say  that  these  expenditures  are  abso- 
lutely essential  and  that  solutions  to  our 
great  national  problems  are  vitally  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

The  largest  dollar  increase  in  the  con- 
ference report  is  $170  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  mental  health  services. 
I  am  not  critical  of  these  important  pro- 
grams, but  just  during  this  administra- 
tion, funding  for  these  mental  health 
services  has  increased  by  83  percent  while 
overall  budget  authority  increased  by 
only  27  percent,  or  at  a  rate  only  one- 
third  of  that  for  mental  health.  Much 
of  the  extra  $47  million  for  health  serv- 
ices delivery  is  added  to  programs  already 
expanded  in  the  budget  request,  as  Is  the 
case  with  the  additional  $52  million  for 
preventive  health  services. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  the  education 
£U'ea.  To  the  budget  request  of  $3,335,- 
597,000  for  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  added  $301 
million  and  the  House,  by  adopting  the 
Hathaway  amendments,  increased  the 
appropriations  by  another  $364  million. 
Before  voting  for  this  amendment,  I  dis- 
cussed it  with  many  educators  from  my 
district,  from  New  York  State's  educa- 
tion department  and  representatives  of 
national  groups.  They  encouraged  me  to 
support  the  amendment  and  did  not  in- 
dicate that  it  was  inadequate,  yet  the 
conferees  added  another  $127  million  To 
what  the  House  had  already  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  I  mailed  to 
my  constituents  a  four-page  "Congres- 
sional Report."  My  first  paragraph  read: 

The  critical  necessity  to  curb  spending  and 
inflation  and  provide  Jobs  transcends  politics. 
Government  at  all  levels  must  become  more 
efficient  and  work  toward  spending  reduc- 
tions, especially  at  the  federal  level. 

Inflation  and  Jobs  were  ttie  subject  I 
dealt  with  first  in  this  report,  because 
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they  are  the  subjects  of  deepest  concern 
to  my  constituents.  I  went  on  In  this 
report  to  remind  them  that  I  had  earlier 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  limit  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  to  a 
spending  ceUing  of  $246  billion  in  fiscal 
1973,  the  amount  of  the  administration's 
fiscal  1972  budget  request. 

In  this  same  "Congressional  Report," 
as  another  means  of  curtailing  nmaway 
Government  spending,  I  proposed  that 
Congress  consider  the  most  economical 
funding  of  each  ongoing  program  and 
discard  the  practice  of  basing  authoriza- 
tions on  previously  approved  annual 
levels.  This  HEW  appropriation  bill  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  need  for  a  fresh 
review  annually  of  ongoing  programs  to 
determine  the  level  of  funding  needed 
for  the  most  effective  operation  of  each 
program. 

In  good  conscience,  I  could  not  vote 
for  the  HEW-Labor  appropriations  after 
introducing  these  two  measures.  I  want 
the  best  buy  for  each  Federal  dollar  spent 
and  to  get  it  we  must  start  Judging  pro- 
grams on  their  merit  and  effectiveness 
rather  than  their  political  popularity.  If 
we  hope  to  enforce  a  ceiling  on  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  1973,  and  restore  fiscal 
discipline  to  this  country,  this  HEW- 
Labor  appropriation  bill  would  have  been 
a  good  place  to  begin. 


RADIOLOGICAL  EMISSIONS  AND 
STATES  RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlrmesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
274  a  Nos.  4.  5,  and  6  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  are  entitled  "Cooperation 
with  the  States."  They  read  that: 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

(4)  to  establish  procedures  and  criteria  for 
the  continuance  of  certain  of  the  ConMnls- 
slon'B  regulatory  responsibilities  with  respect 
of  byproduct,  source,  and  special  nuclear 
materials,  and  the  ass\imptlon  thereof  by 
the  States; 

(5)  to  provide  for  coordination  of  the  de- 
velopment of  radiation  standards  for  the 
guidance  of  Federal  agencies  and  cooperation 
with  the  States;  and 

(6)  to  recognize  that,  as  the  States  Im- 
prove their  capabilities  to  regulate  effectively 
such  materials,  additional  legislation  may 
be  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  purpose  today  in 
cooperation  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Flood  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Mr.  Wolff  of  New  York,  to  introduce 
some  of  that  additional  legislation  which 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  calls  for. 
Therefore,  we  have  today  Introduced  a 
bill,  a  copy  of  which  is  inserted  here: 

H.R.  16309 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
274  (c)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  is 
amended  by  strlltlng  out  "No  agreement" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the 
last  sentence  of  subsection'  (d),  no  agree- 
ment". 

Sec.  2.  Section  274(d)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  and  below  paragraph  (2) )  the 
following  new  sentence : 

"Each  State  shall  have  authority  to  regu- 
late the  discharge  of  radioactive  waste  ma- 


terials from  atomic  energy  utilization  facili- 
ties, and  in  its  discretion  to  set  standards 
which  are  more  stringent  than  those  adopted 
by  the  Commission,  if  there  is  In  force  be- 
tween such  State  and  the  Commission  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (b) ,  and  if  such 
State  has  demonstrated  its  competence  in 
the  administration  of  Its  responsibilities 
under  such  agreement. 

This  amendment  would  allow  those  24 
States  which  have  entered  into  mate- 
rials license  agreements  with  the  AEC  to 
establish  standards  for  other  nuclear  ma- 
terials, if  they  have  demonstrated  their 
competency  in  the  initial  licensing  agree- 
ments. These  initial  agreements  provide 
under  section  3  of  274  that: 

b.  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  Governor  of  any 
State  providing  for  discontinuance  of  the 
regulatory  authority  of  the  Commission  un- 
der chapters  6,  7  and  8,  and  section  181  of 
this  Act,  with  respect  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  following  materials  within  the  State — 

(1)  byproduct  materials; 

(2)  source  materials; 

(3)  special  nuclear  materials  In  quantities 
not  sufficient  to  form  a  critical  mass. 

During  the  duration  of  such  an  agree- 
ment it  is  recognized  that  the  State  shall 
have  authority  to  regulate  the  materials 
covered  by  the  agreement  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety  from 
radiation  hazards. 

Thus  a  State  which  has  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  AEC,  presently  has  com- 
plete regulatory  power  over  natural 
radioactive  material.  X-ray  medical, 
dental,  and  industrial  machinery,  and 
many  of  the  artificially  accelerator- 
created  materials  used  in  American  so- 
ciety today.  The  crucial  question  centers 
aroimd  those  "special  nuclear  materials 
in  quantities  not  sufficient  to  form  a 
critical  mass." 

At  present  that  limit  is  defined  as  250 
grams  which  is  a  sufficient  amount  to 
use  in  laboratory  research,  for  certain  in- 
dustry uses,  and  for  calibration  settings, 
but  insufficient  for  fuel  element  creation 
or  fuel  reprocessing.  But  the  question 
here  Is  not  whether  one  State  desires  to 
reach  critical  mass  or  create  an  explosive 
force,  but  rather  how  to  control  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  radiological  waste  mate- 
rials and  emissions  which  a  State  deems 
desirable  for  its  citizens.  The  artificial 
barrier  of  250  grams  of  these  materials 
seems  unreasonable  when  discussing  pub- 
lic health.  As  I  noted  earlier,  24  of  the  50 
States  have  entered  into,  and  competent- 
ly performed,  their  regulatory  duties  im- 
der  these  licensing  agreements.  Of  these 
24, 17  have  nuclear  powerplants  and,  un- 
der this  proposal,  would  be  able  to  set 
their  own  radiation  standards.  Fourteen 
other  States  have  reactors,  but  are  with- 
out the  agreements,  and  could  be  expect- 
ed to  enter  into  these  agreements  should 
this  bill  become  law. 

Even  without  this  bill,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  States  already  have  facilities  func- 
tioning which  operate  under  regulations 
significantly  different  than  the  national 
standards  of  the  AEC.  Notable  among 
these  are  Florida  and  Pennsylvania.  A 
major  contention  of  those  States  which 
desire  the  ability  to  create  more  strin- 
gent standards  is  that  specific  geographic 
situations  dictate  differing  requirements. 
In  Florida,  the  AEC.  of  necessity,  has 
recognized  this  factor,  and  does  permit 


differing  standards  due  to  the  peculiar 
water  table  in  Florida.  The  opportunity 
which  the  AEC  extended  to  Florida  has 
not  been  extended  to  those  other  States 
which  feel  that  their  environmental 
needs  and  conditions  dictate  similar  "ex- 
ceptions." 

In  Pennsylvania,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  State  and  private  industry  have  co- 
operated for  over  16  years  in  setting 
standards  which  have  been  consistently 
10  percent  to  100  percent  lower — more 
stringent— than  those  of  the  AEC.  The 
Pennsylvania  operation  is  an  example  of 
the  spirit  which  should  be  developed  on 
a  nationwide  basis.  But  if  it  cannot  be 
developed,  it  must  be  legislated. 

The  Minnesota  case  of  Northern  States 
Power  against  Minnesota  was  recently 
decided  when  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  lower  courts  decision  against  the 
State.  It  is  just  one  example  of  Minne- 
sota's many  attempts  to  set  more  strin- 
gent standards  for  radiological  waste. 
The  number  of  States  which  have  speci- 
fically protested  the  AEC's  right  arbi- 
trarily to  set  these  minimum  standards 
In  the  Minnesota  case  include:  Illinois. 
Kansas,  Maryland.  Michigan,  Missouri, 
Permsylvania,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin  all  of  which  filed  amicus  briefs 
in  circuit  court.  Arkansas,  Delaware. 
Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia  filed  ami- 
cus briefs  as  members  of  the  Southern 
Governors  Conference,  and  six  other 
States  filed  supporting  statements. 

These  States  supported  the  Minnesota 
case  for  varying  reasons,  but  two  stand 
out  most  clearly:  First,  the  States'  right 
to  safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of 
its  people;  and  .second,  the  alleged  "in- 
adequacy" of  AEC's  standards. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  sustains 
the  argument  that  Congress  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  did  preempt 
State  governments  from  regulating  the 
radioactive  emissions  from  nuclear  power 
plants.  But  it  does  not  change  the  under- 
lying validity  of  our  Federal  system  nor 
our  concept  that  the  States  are  the  pri- 
mary units  in  our  American  political 
system,  and  therefore  have  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  and  safety  of 
their  citizens.  If  Congress  legislatively 
preempted  the  States  in  this  matter,  by 
legislation  Congress  can  restore  to  the 
States  their  proper  role  in  decisions  af- 
fecting the  exposure  of  their  citizens  to 
radioactive  effluents  of  nuclear  power 
plants. 

Throughout  congressional  history  the 
States'  right  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  its  own  citizens  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. As  John  Badalich.  former  di- 
rector of  the  Minnesota  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agency,  testified  before  the  JCAE 
in  1970: 

It  is  a  long  established  concept  that  a 
subordinate  unit  of  the  government  has  the 
right  to  establish  more  stringent  require- 
ments in  its  own  area  when  it  feels  It  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  its  citizens  by 
reason  of  factors  unique  to  Its  area. 

This  concept  is  borne  out  in  section  1 1 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  which  in  part  reads: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  .  .  .  shall  . ".  .  cooperate  with  .  .  .  any 
state  or  Interstate  agency  or  municipality 
having  jurisdiction  over  waters  into  which 
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any  matter  Is  discharged  from  such  property 
In  preventing  or  controlling  the  pollution  of 
such  waters. 

The  Federal  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 
cites  in  section  101  >  a  •  <  3  > : 

.  .  .  that  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution  and  Its  source  Is  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments . . . 

In  this  Congress  we  have  passed  the 
noise  pollution  bill,  the  so-called  boat 
head  amendments  in  H.R.  11896  and  sec- 
tion 109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act — all  of 
which  allow  the  States  the  right  to  set 
more  stringent  standards  than  the  Fed- 
eral minimum. 

However,  the  States  involved  are  not 
protesting  on  any  empty  principle,  but 
because  they  are  convinced  that  the  AEC 
has  erected  standards  which  are  inade- 
quate. An  article  from  the  Rutland  Daily 
Herald  of  September  12, 1969.  concerning 
an  AEC  meeting  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
reads: 

Burlington. — The  sclcitlflc  community 
virarned  Vermont  officials  Thursday  that  the 
state  should  quickly  adopt  strict  legislation 
to  limit  the  amount  of  radioactive  discharge 
from  atomic  plants. 

A  group  of  distinguished  sc'entlsts  In  Bur- 
lington, appearing  en  a  panel  discussion  dur- 
ing the  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  con- 
terence  on  nuclear  power,  also  Issued  the 
following  warnings  to  state  officials: 

"The  danger  of  catastrophic  accidents  at 
nuclear  plants  Is  very  real. 

"If  the  AEC  continues  to  allow  nuclear 
plants  to  discharge  radioactive  wastes  at  cur- 
rent levels,  the  lifespan  of  Americans  will  be 
reduced  by  at  least  eight  vears. 

The  state  cannot  look  to  the  AEC  to  prop- 
erly regulate  nuclear  plants  because  the  AEC 
has  a  built-in  conflict  of  Interest." 

Those  warnings  came  from  a  group  of 
live  of  the  Nation's  top  nuclear  scientists 
gathered  at  the  University  of  Vermont's 
Waterman  Building  Thursday  morning 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  AEC  public  hear- 
ing. 

The  first  stern  warning  of  the  session 
came  from  Dr.  Arthur  R.  Tamplln  of 
the  University  of  California.  Dr.  Tamplln, 
a  specialist  in  radiological  problems, 
said: 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  levels  of 
radioactive  discharge  permitted  by  the  AEC 
should  be  substantially  reduced.  The  even- 
tual outcome  of  discharge  at  present  levels 
will  be  to  reduce  the  average  life  span  of 
Americana  by  eight  years — and  that  Is  a 
conservative  estimate. 

Further  indication  of  the  States  con- 
cern was  made  by  Drs.  John  W.  Gof- 
man  and  Arthur  R.  Tamplln,  of  the 
AEC's  Livermore  Laboratories,  in  a  testi- 
mony before  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  No- 
vember 18,  1969: 

We  wish  to  apprise  you  that,  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  crucial  pre-slng  problem  facing 
everyone  concerned  with  any  and  all  bur- 
geoning atomic  energy  activities  Is  to  secure 
the  earliest  possible  revision  downward,  by  at 
least  a  factor  cf  tenfold,  of  the  allowable 
radiation  dosage  to  the  population  from 
peaceful  atomic  energy  activities.  The  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  (FRC)  allowable  dose 
of  whole  body  Ionizing  radiation  la  0.17  Rads 
per  year.  We  shall  present  to  you  hard  evi- 
dence that  leads  us  to  recommend  that  this 
be  reduced  now  to  0.017  Rads  or  even  less. 
And  we  shall  present  to  you  the  estimated 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  health  of  the 


public  If  this  recommendation  receives  less 
than  Immediate,  serious  attention. 

When  the  AEC  in  1963  requested  our  labo- 
ratory to  undertake  long  range  aystematic 
studies  of  the  effects  of  Man-Made  Radiation 
upon  man,  we  told  AEC  Chairman  Seaborg 
and  (then)  Commlsaloner  Haworth  that  the 
results  of  our  studies  could  very  well  suggest 
restrictions  upon  ongoing  or  proposed  AEC 
projects.  We  said  further  that  we  Intended 
fully  to  disclose  publicly  any  evidence  de- 
veloped, favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the  AEC. 
Both  Commissioners  assured  us  they  were 
perfectly  happy  about  this  project — all 
they  wanted  was  for  us  to  be  sure  to  provide 
the  truth. 

Today,  we  have  presented  your  Committee 
with  much  evidence  Indicating  that  cur- 
rent radiation  exposure  guidelines  are  In- 
deed dangerous — much  too  high.  It  would 
Indeed  be  naive  for  us  to  believe  that  our  rec- 
ommendations will  be  received  with  enthu- 
siasm In  all  quarters  .  .  . 

We  intend  to  continue  to  provide  critical 
appraisal  of  questions  of  atomic  energy 
safety  In  such  a  manner  that  the  evidence 
can  be  examined  by  the  scientific  and  public 
community  at  large.  We  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  concern  that  the  public  might,  thereby, 
become  unduly  or  prematurely  alarmed.  If 
a  real  controversy  concerning  the  evidence 
exists,  the  public  very  well  ought  to  be 
alarmed,  and  ought  to  demand  that  we  pace 
our  technical  progress  in  such  a  way  always 
that  unanswered  questions  are  decided  In 
favor  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  AEC's  policy  of  establishing  the 
lowest  practicable  standards  has  been 
roundly  criticized.  Recently  the  AEC  has 
begun  to  apply  numerical  measurements 
as  guiding  principles,  not  enforced  regu- 
lations, to  light  water  reactors.  This  is 
a  step  forward  but  we,  and  the  States, 
wonder  why  these  guides  are  not  being 
applied  to  breeder  reactors,  fuel  reproc- 
essing plants,  and  other  nuclear  instal- 
lations. 

The  present  doctrine  of  as  low  as  prac- 
ticable is  vague,  weak,  uncertain,  and 
only  intermittently  enforceable.  One  of 
the  major  concerns  of  our  States  is  that 
this  policy  will  be  excessively  influenced 
by  the  level  of  demands  placed  upon  the 
plant  at  power  shortage  points.  However, 
even  if  we  accept  this  low  as  practicable 
standard  for  present  application,  we 
must  still  look  to  the  future.  According 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  by 
1990  our  country's  use  of  electricity  will 
be  increased  fourfold.  According  to  their 
calculations,  over  one-half  of  all  the 
electricity  generated  will  be  from  nu- 
clear installations.  We  can  no  longer 
concern  ourselves  with  one  isolated 
plant,  but  now  must  contend  with  large 
groupings  or  concentrated  "plantations" 
of  nuclear  plants  as  advocated  by  former 
AEC  Chairman,  Glenn  Seaborg.  When 
that  day  arrives  the  capacity  for  admin- 
istration of  regulations  must  be  far 
greater  than  it  is  today. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  planning  for  the 
future.  With  the  cooperation  of  Gover- 
nor Anderson  of  my  State  of  Minnesota. 
and  the  State  governments  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  we  are  proposing  a 
bill  which  will  give  us  a  planning  basis 
for  the  future. 

Congressmen  Wolff.  Flood,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  compromise  bill.  It 
goes  only  part  way  toward  giving  States 
control  over  radiological  emissions.  Min- 
nesota, Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  are 


supporting  it,  not  as  a  completely  desir- 
able solution,  but  as  a  politically  possible, 
first-step  compromise. 

We  have  proved  this  year,  that  we  can- 
not get  more  State  control  than  this  bill 
would  give.  We  have  yet  to  prove  next 
year  whether  we  can  get  this  much. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  this  body's  attention  to  legisla- 
tion being  introduced  today  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Congressman  Fren- 
ZEL,  and  of  which  I  am  a  proud  cosponsor, 
along  with  the  esteemed  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania,  Congressman  Flood.  This 
bill  would  add  an  important  new  element 
to  the  present  licensing  procedure  which 
is  followed  in  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  nuclear  power  facilities  by 
giving  the  States  a  voice  in  the  promul- 
gation of  operating  standards.  Similarly, 
it  would  encourage  the  States  to  develop 
their  expertise  In  the  area  of  nuclear 
science  so  that  they  might  play  a  greater 
part  in  planning  for  future  development 
of  nuclear  resources  within  their  juris- 
dictional boimdaries. 

A  number  of  months  ago,  when  this 
body  considered  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  amendments,  I  expressed 
m.  strong  support  for  the  States  to  ex- 
pand their  authority  to  participate  in 
the  formulation  of  nuclear  effluent  stand- 
ards by  offering  an  amendment  that 
would  permit  ^e  States  to  set  more  strin- 
gent requirements  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  discharge  of  wastes  from 
atomic  powerplants.  Unfortunately,  this 
amendment  was  not  included  in  the  final 
version  of  the  bill,  with  the  result  that 
the  States  still  do  not  have  the  privilege 
or  the  authority  to  exercise  control  over 
the  amount  of  nuclear  waste  which  will 
contaminate  their  own  land  and  waters. 

While  this  new  measure  would  not  in 
any  way  abrogate  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  continue  to  es- 
tablish and  enforce  pollution  standards 
for  atomic  facilities,  it  would  instead 
offer  a  strong  incentive  for  State-Federal 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  sound, 
practicable  standards  for  nuclear  dis- 
charge. With  the  States  being  most  Im- 
mediately responsible  to  their  citizens  for 
the  maintenance  of  protective  public 
health  standards,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
the  States  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  promulgation  of 
those  standards.  Additionally,  for  too 
many  years,  the  Federal  Government  has 
held  a  monopoly  on  expertise  in  atmoic 
energy  development,  yet  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  itself  indicates  that  the  States 
should  develop  their  own  regulatory  au- 
thority. This  bill  which  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  merely  reiterates  this  goal  and 
encourages  the  States  to  develop  and  ex- 
hibit competence  in  the  nuclear  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  regulation 
of  nuclear  effluent,  as  it  is  discharged 
from  operating  powerplants,  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  larger  issue  of  overall 
regulation  of  nuclear  power.  To  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  all  Americans 
as  we  turn  more  and  more  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  to  meet  our  needs  for 
power  in  the  future,  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  continue  to  emphasize  develop- 
ment and  growth  and  ignore  the  need 
for  sound,  technologically  feasible  stand- 
ards for  the  regulation  of  nuclear  power. 
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To  do  so  Is  to  court  disaster,  for  in  deal- 
ing with  one  of  nature's  most  potent  and 
dangerous  substances,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  develop  the  widest  range  of 
knowledge  and  technology  possible.  En- 
couraging the  States  to  join  in  this  ef- 
fort, as  our  legislation  would  do,  can 
only  result  in  added  benefits  for  all 
Americans  as  the  use  of  atomic  power  is 
expanded  to  serve  this  country's  energy 
needs. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Frenzel's  special  order  and  to  in- 
clude therewith  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  SAFE  STATES  ACT  OF  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heikz)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Safe  States  Act  of  1972. 

This  legislation  will  strengthen  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  Public  Law 
91-606,  whose  enactment  is  proof  of 
congressional  concern  for  safeguarding 
the  lives  and  property  of  victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters.  This  law  provides  Fed- 
eral grants  to  the  States  to  develop  com- 
prehensive disaster  preparedness  plans 
and  expedite  the  efforts  of  the  affected 
States  to  give  aid,  assistance,  and  emer- 
gency welfare  service  to  the  devastated 
area. 

The  States  however,  have  taken  little 
or  no  initiative  in  meeting  their  respon- 
sibility to  their  citizens.  Although  the 
Federal  Government  provides  matching 
funds  for  the  development  of  State  dis- 
aster plans,  fewer  than  one-third  of  the 
States  were  participating  in  this  pro- 
giara  at  the  end  of  1971.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  States  participating  in  this 
program  have  formulated  plans  which 
exist  only  on  paper.  I  would  go  so  far 
a-s  to  say  that  no  State  provides  for  the 
safety,  or  preparedness  against  disaster 
that  their  citizens  expect  or  deserve.  In 
fact,  disaster  preparedness  is  a  vei-y  low 
priority,  then,  for  most  States.  Their 
plans  have  never  been  adequately  tested 
nor  has  aid  been  given  to  local  commu- 
nities to  coordinate  their  activities  dur- 
ing a  disaster. 

My  home  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  an 
example  of  a  State  which  has  taken  the 
initiative  of  applying  for  a  Federal  grant 
to  develop  a  plan,  but  whose  implemen- 
tation has  been  totally  inadequate.  In 
1971,  Pennsylvania  applied  for  a  $14,850 
grant  although  the  maximum  amount 
available  is  $250,000.  For  this  siun,  the 
State  has  in  its  possession,  a  plan,  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, whose  stated  objective  is  "the 
development,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  a  fully  coordinated  statewide  or- 
ganization composed  of  State,  county, 
and  local  units  capable  of  immediate  and 


effective  action  aimed  at  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  and  the  alleviation 
of  human  hardship  and  suffering  In  nat- 
ural disasters." 

One  had  only  to  witness  the  develop- 
ments before,  during,  and  after  the  dis- 
aster caused  by  Hurricane  Agnes  to  re- 
alize that  this  plan  was  not  operable.  An 
Illustration  of  the  disparity  between  the 
plan  on  paf>er  and  the  reality  of  its  im- 
plementation— or  lack  thereof — was  ex- 
emplified by  the  needless  damage  to 
property  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The 
Weather  Bureau  was  not  able  to  issue 
fiood  warnings  to  communities  situated 
near  the  rivers  until  4  a.m.  Friday,  June 
23,  only  4  hours  before  the  flooding 
reached  the  critical  stage.  Due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  citizens  were  totally 
unaware  of  the  situation.  During  hearings 
of  the  Government  Activities  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Govenmient  Opera- 
tions Committee  on  June  29,  1972,  offi- 
cials of  the  Weather  Bueau  stated  that 
there  were  no  mesms  available  to  them 
to  alert  the  people  to  the  danger.  Yet 
the  Pennsylvania  Plan  specifically  states 
that:  "for  emergency  purposes,  each  city, 
borough,  town,  and  township  is  expected 
to  instaU  and  maintain  a  public  warning 
system  which  differentiates  between  the 
attack  signal  and  an  attention  signal 
which  should  be  used  in  natural  disasters 
followed  by  a  public  broadcast  of  essen- 
tial emergency  information." 

Numerous  instances  such  as  this  oc- 
curred throughout  the  State  and  this 
situation  Is  certainly  not  representative 
in  Permsylvanla  alone.  It  points  out  not 
only  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  State's 
leadership,  but  also  the  inadequacies  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  no  means  by 
which  to  Judge  the  effectiveness  of  any 
plan  which  has  been  formulated  through 
Federal  grants  from  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preoaredness. 

In  its  "Report  to  Congress  on  Disaster 
Preparedness  1972,"  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  made  the  following 
observations : 

Every  State  In  the  Union  Is  vulnerable  to 
some  type  of  natural  disaster; 

State  disaster  planning  Is  uneven  In  cover- 
age and  quality: 

Planning  Is  essential  for  any  region  or 
community  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  disaster 
In  order  to  determine  what  preventive  and 
protective  measures  can  and  should  be  taken 
before  and  at  the  time  of  a  disaster; 

State  disaster  plans  should,  above  all.  be 
more  concerned  with  the  needs  of  local 
communities,  with  greater  emphasis  on  pre- 
dlsaster  preparedness.  However,  a  review  of 
state  plans  reveals  that  only  21  states  provide 
funds  to  municipalities  for  this  purpose: 

Although  all  states  have  civil  defense  plans. 
It  has  become  evident  that  provisions  which 
are  useful  in  a  civil  defense  context  are  not 
well  suited  to  meeting  all  disaster  problems 
and  rejpoiisiblltles; 

Failure  to  make  provision  for  disasters 
Invites  heavy  loss  of  life  and  severe  property 
damage. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  criticisms  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  take  de- 
cisive action  to  insure  that  the  citizens 
of  this  country  are  protected  from  nat- 
ural disasters  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. During  the  past  4  months  two  nat- 
ural disasters  have  caused  untold  human 
suffering.  The  damage  wrought  by  the 


flood  in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  and  by  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  on  the  east  coast  is  in  excess 
of  $3.5  billion.  It  is  evident  that  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  damage  which  was 
caused  by  these  disasters  could  have  been 
substantially  lessened  if  adequate  pre- 
disaster  plans  had  been  implemented. 

Enactment  of  the  Safe  States  Act  wlU 
make  certain  that  the  citizens  of  everj* 
State  are  better  prepared  to  fend  off 
disaster.  This  act  provides  for  the  mtui- 
datory  development  and  maintenance  by 
States  of  dteaster  preparedness  pro- 
grams. These  plans  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  standards  in- 
cluding performance  standards,  for  dis- 
aster preparedness  which  are  to  be  for- 
mulated and,  most  Importantly,  enforced 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. These  standards  will  be  applied  on 
a  regional  basis  with  special  emphasis 
given  to  preparedness  of  natural  dis- 
asters to  which  the  region  Is  susceptible. 

Under  this  act,  any  State  which  does 
not  meet  the  minimimi  standards  for 
disaster  preparedness  established  by  this 
act  will  not  be  eligible  for  any  Federal 
disaster  relief  assistance.  In  addition  the 
bill  revises  the  formula  for  matching 
funds  to  the  States  for  the  development 
of  disaster  plans  by  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral share  to  90  percent  if  the  plan  is 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness. 

During  the  last  decade  all  but  six  of 
our  50  States  were  declared  major  dis- 
sister  areas.  Yet  only  14  of  our  50  States 
have  taken  even  minimal  first  steps  to 
prepare  disaster  plans.  It  is  time  that  we 
came  to  grips  with  the  notion  that  "it 
cannot  happen  to  me."  The  States  have 
too  frequently  found  an  excuse  to  delay 
the  allocation  of  funds  for  disaster  pre- 
paredness. It  is  only  after  a  tragedy  oc- 
curs that  the  pressing  need  for  prepared- 
ness becomes  apparent  to  them.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  allow  this  situation 
to  continue.  We  cannot  permit  people  to 
have  the  false  sense  of  security  that  their 
lives  and  property  are  protected  when  in 
fact  they  are  not.  What's  more.  It  Is  in- 
excusable that  Federal  tax  dollars  are 
wasted  by  providing  assistance  to  States 
who  refuse  to  implement  the  necessary 
precautionary  measures. 

Passage  of  the  Safe  States  Act  will 
provide  the  precautionary  measure 
needed. 

AN   UNFAIR   ATTACK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez >  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post  there  was  an 
Evans  and  Novak  column  claiming  that 
Chairman  Wright  Patm.\n  has  been  fili- 
bustering the  1972  housing  bill,  and  pre- 
venting action  on  it.  Any  such  charge  is 
unfounded,  unfair,  and  untrue. 

Wright  Patman  has  been  no  czar  and 
no  autocrat;  he  runs  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  with  a  fair  and 
even  hand.  He  was  the  first  chairman  as 
far  as  I  know  to  institute  the  5-minute 
rule,  which  he  devised  in  order  to  assure 
that  every  committee  member  has  a 
chance  to  question  witnesses.  And  if  there 
is  not  time  for  questions  to  be  raised,  he 
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assures  that  every  member  has  an  op- 
portunity to  seek  written  answers  to  the 
questions  he  might  have.  Chairman  Pat- 
man  bends  over  backward  to  accommo- 
date the  members,  and  I  for  one  am 
grateful  for  it. 

With  respect  to  the  housing  legisla- 
tion, it  is  ironic  that  on  the  same  day 
that  Chairman  Patman  is  assaulted  for 
supposedly  holding  up  action,  another 
newspaper  tells  about  how  the  FHA  pro- 
gram is  falling  into  red  tape,  disrepair 
and  disrepute.  Wright  Patman  knows 
this;  he  is  concerned  about  our  housing 
programs — after  all  he  was  a  pioneer  in 
devising  many  of  our  housing  laws.  What 
he  wants  is  the  same  thing  everybody 
else  wants — a  pi-ogram  that  will  work. 

I  think  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee will  tell  you  that  a  great  many 
markup  sessions  on  the  1972  housing  bill 
have  been  delayed  an  hour  or  two  by 
waiting  for  a  quorimi,  and  by  debates  on 
procedures.  Wright  Patman  has  been 
there  every  day,  on  time.  He  has  started 
meetings  as  soon  as  a  quorum  appeared; 
he  has  changed  the  rules  so  as  to  expe- 
dite action. 

But  one  thing  Chairman  Patman  has 
not  done  is  to  choke  off  consideration  of 
this  bill,  and  he  has  good  reason  for  it. 
The  bill  is  controversial,  and  it  is  com- 
plex. Members  have  many  questions  to 
ask,  and  many  changes  to  suggest.  He 
wants  to  be  assured  that  the  members 
are  satisfied,  and  that  we  will  have  a 
bill  that  will  work  and  that  we  can 
defend.  That  would  be  impossible  with- 
out full,  fair  and  open  consideration.  If 
allowing  democratic  procedure  is  to  fili- 
buster, then  I  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  How  can  a  czar  also  be  a 
Democrat? 

The  committee  was  perfectly  free,  and 
still  is,  to  choke  off  debate.  Evans  and 
Novak  themselves  admit  that  this  was 
refused  by  the  committee  itself.  Wright 
Patman  did  not  refuse  to  cut  off  debate — 
the  committee  itself  did. 

Evans  and  Novak  have  been  unfair  in 
their  attack  on  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. They  would  be  the  first  to  blame 
him  for  a  bad  bill — but  they  demand 
hasty  action,  too.  It  seems  that  men  who 
defend  democratic  procedure  and  full 
debate  are  automatically  relegated  to 
crusty  curmudgeon  status.  This  is  unfair 
and  imfortunate,  because  if  I  know  the 
mark  of  distinction,  it  is  prudence  and 
patience  in  the  face  of  demands  for  haste 
and  ill  thought. 

Let  us  consider  the  housing  bill  care- 
fully. Let  us  work  on  it  imtil  we  are  sat- 
isfied. Then  we  will  have  something  that 
might  work,  and  serve  this  coimtry  better 
than  existing  programs.  Then  we  will 
have  something  we  can  defend  success- 
fully. It  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  bring 
out  a  bill  that  even  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee has  doubts  about,  a  bill  that  has 
not  been  fully  considered.  If  it  takes  a 
year  to  get  a  workable  program,  let  us 
take  a  year.  But  if  it  takes  a  year,  let  us 
be  realistic  and  blame  the  whole  com- 
mittee, not  just  its  chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord the  column  to  which  I  referred. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  10, 1972] 

Ty«anny  on  Capitol  Hill 
(By  Rowland  Brans  and  Robert  Novak) 

With  the  White  House  watching  silently. 
Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas  Is  using  his 


power  as  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  to  strangle  the  $4  billion  hoiislng 
bin  behind  closed  doors  In  the  most  tyran- 
nical performance  by  a  committee  chairman 
In  years. 

The  struggle  between  Democrat  Patman, 
an  oldstyle  populist  who  turned  79  last  week, 
aind  moderate  committee  Democrats  goes 
back  years.  But  the  current  episode  carriers 
guttering  political  dividends  for  President 
Nixon's  re-election  campaign. 

If,  as  now  seems  highly  probable  the  hous- 
ing bill  Is  klUed  by  Patman's  personal  fili- 
buster. Mr.  Nixon  can  pin  the  blame  on  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  although  hous- 
ing secretary  Oeorge  Romney  has  appealed 
to  committee  Republicans  to  rescue  the  blU, 
the  White  House  has  kept  In  the  background. 
Nor  has  Rep.  William  Wldnall  of  New  Jersey. 
the  committee's  senior  Republican,  lifted  a 
finger  against  Patman's  filibuster. 

The  chance  for  that  came  Tuesday,  when 
Rep.  William  A.  Barrett  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  housing  subconunlttee.  fi- 
nally forced  a  vote  on  his  motion  demanding 
a  full  committee  decision  on  the  bill  by  Aug. 
17,  the  day  before  the  congressional  recess. 
That  effort  failed,  14  to  9,  when  not  one 
Republican  voted  with  Barrett. 

Having  won  that  key  test,  Patman  now 
can  continue  the  forced  reading  of  every 
work  in  the  271-page  bill.  The  Patman-con- 
trolled  committee  clerk  started  droning  In 
mid-July,  on  the  specious  groiinds  that 
Hotise  rules  require  a  bill  to  be  read  In  Its 
entirely  before  voted  on  by  a  committee. 

The  bill-reading  rule  now  being  used  as 
the  underpinning  of  Patman's  legislative 
tyranny  Is  hardly  ever  followed.  Patman  him- 
self, in  fact,  earlier  this  year  whipped  out  the 
$5  billion  emergency  public  works  bill  after 
a  one-day  hearing;  it  was  marked  up — that  is 
readied  for  a  final  vote — in  a  few  minutes. 

The  apptu^nt  reason  for  Patman's  dicta- 
torial opposition  to  the  housing  bill  Is  not 
so  much  the  bill  Itself  as  Patman's  lust  for 
revenge  against  insurgent  committee  Demo- 
crats who  reduced  Patman's  power  five  years 
ago.  led  by  Reps.  William  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas  L.  Ashley  of  Ohio  and 
Robert  O  Stephens,  Jr..  of  Georgia.  Patman 
has  never  been  reconciled  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Barrett's  housing  subcommittee. 
Alone  of  subcommittee  chairman,  Barrett  has 
power  to  hire  staS  on  his  own. 

But  neither  Barrett  nor  the  insurgents 
were  prepared  for  the  chairman's  present  dis- 
play of  raw  power.  For  the  first  ten  days  of 
the  enforced  blll-reading,  with  the  commit- 
tee's 37  members  sitting  around  the  commit- 
tee table  trying  to  stay  awake,  tempers  held. 

Recently,  however,  tensions  have  risen. 
I^ast  Thursday  Patman  fiatly  reftised  a 
routine  request  by  three  members — two  Re- 
publicans ana  a  Democrat — to  reserve  the 
right  to  amend  portions  of  the  bill  covered 
during  their  absence  to  vote  in  state  con- 
gressional primaries. 

Patman  fiatly  opposed  this  normal  con- 
gressional coiu-tesy.  When  It  was  forced  to 
a  test,  he  found  himself  alone  on  the  27- 
to-1  vote. 

Democratic  Rep.  Prank  Annunzlo  of  Il- 
linois, angry  over  Patman's  performance,  re- 
taliated with  a  loud  demand  that  Patman 
change  his  vote. 

"I  don't  want  to  change  my  vote,"  Pat- 
man sanctimoniously  replied.  "We  should 
stay  on  the  Job  every  minute." 

Furious  now,  the  gravelvolced  Annunzlo 
shouted  back:  "That  Is  so  obvious  that  It 
.  didn't  have  to  be  said.  I've  never  bull  .  .  .  my 
colleagues  in  my  life."  Patman  Ignored  An- 
nunzlo. but  the  Incident  came  close  to  spark- 
ing a  full-blown  rebellion  against  the  auto- 
cratic chairman. 

Revolt-minded  antl-Patman  Democrats 
earlier  sought  help  from  Speaker  Carl  Albert 
to  force  Patman  to  convene  the  closed-door 
mark-up  hearings  In  the  first  place.  Patman 


had  stalled  the  bill  for  two  months  follow- 
ing approval  by  the  Barrett  subcommittee. 

But  with  all  the  high  political  stakes  of  an 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  Congress  fall- 
ing to  pass  an  election-year  housing  bill  for 
the  first  time  In  a  decade,  even  open  revolt 
might  not  succeed. 


AMMUNTnON,  ASSASSINS,  AND  THE 
GUN  LOBBY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podbll)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Senate  voted  yesterday  to  ban  the  sale 
of  cheap  handguns  it  was  both  good  news 
and  bad  news. 

The  good  news  was  that  halting  the 
sale  of  these  Saturday  night  specials 
was  long  overdue.  These  guns  serve  no 
useful  purpose.  They  are  made  to  kill. 
They  are  involved  in  most  gim  murders. 
There  are  millions  of  them  already  In 
the  stockpile  of  American  arms,  and  that 
collection  of  guns  is  the  largest  of  any 
nation  in  the  world.  There  are  guns 
enough  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  Nation. 

And  so,  if  the  Senate  bill  becomes  law, 
their  sale  to  the  public  will  be  banned. 
Stocks  of  them  remaining  on  dealers 
shelves  will  be  bought  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  killer  gim  market  will  be 
reduced  by  something  like  a  million  a 
year.  That  ic  good  news. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  bill  contains 
an  amendment  that  pulls  more  teeth  out 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  The 
relentless  and  implacable  gun  lobby  has 
once  again  worked  its  will  on  Congress. 
The  amendment  would  remove  from 
recordkeeping  requirements  the  sale  of 
all  .22  caliber  rimfire  ammunition. 

That  amendment  kills  all  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  the  ammunition  most  used 
in  the  millions  of  Saturday  night  spe- 
cials already  on  the  streets  of  America. 
Now,  those  who  have  the  guns  need  not 
even  Identify  themselves  when  they  buy 
ammunition.  That  is  bad  news, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  interesting 
story  behind  that  amendment.  It  begins 
in  late  1968  even  before  the  ink  was  dry 
on  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  as  it 
was  signed  by  President  Johnson.  The 
law  was  passed  after  an  8-year  legis- 
lative battle  during  which  there  were 
riots  and  killing  in  our  streets,  a  Presi- 
dent, his  brother,  and  other  Important 
public  figures  were  assassinated.  At  every 
turn  in  the  legislative  road  there  were 
headlong  battles  with  the  professional 
army  of  lobbyists  fielded  by  the  gun 
lobby.  The  gun  lobby  opposes  all  restric- 
tions on  the  ownership  of  firearms. 

So  in  December  of  1968,  smarting  from 
defeat  with  the  passage  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act,  the  lobbies  regrouped  and  im- 
mediately began  an  assault  on  the  new 
law.  A  detailed  battle  strategy  was 
formulated  by  the  leaders  and  was  com- 
mimlcated  to  the  public  in  the  first 
editions  of  firearms  and  firearms- 
oriented  publications  of  the  new  year. 
Top  priority  in  that  plan  to  gut  the  new 
law  was  to  remove  the  restriction  against 
the  sale  of  .22  rimfire  ammunition. 

The  restriction  was  placed  in  the  law 
when  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  one  of  the 
law's  chief   proponents,  was  murdered 
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with  .22  caliber  ammunition.  Here  in  the 
House  the  fight  against  restricting  the 
ammunition  sale  was  led  by  the  then 
Representative  Clark  MacGregor.  Dur- 
ing the  Senate-House  conference,  It  was 
learned  that  Federal  Cartridge  Corp., 
the  largest  maker  of  .22  ammo — is  lo- 
cated in  MacGregor's  district  near  Min- 
neapolis and  that  he  had  worked  closely 
with  the  munition  maker's  attorney  to 
draw  amendments  to  eliminate  ammu- 
nition from  controls.  But  the  conferees, 
headed  by  Judiciary  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler,  dropped  MacGregor's  amend- 
ments from  the  final  bill  and  for  the  first 
time  in  history  the  sale  of  ammunition 
used  in  most  street  crimes  was  brought 
imder  control. 

But  with  the  change  of  administra- 
tions in  1969,  the  gim  lobby  became  more 
brazen.  Richard  Nixon  was  never  more 
than  lukewarm  to  the  notion  of  control- 
ling firearms,  and  during  his  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  he  said  so.  Those  in 
his  administration  were  even  cooler  to 
the  idea.  They  were  clearly  determined 
to  see  that  the  full  potential  of  the  law 
was  never  realized. 

Shortly  after  the  Nixon  administration 
took  over,  a  $50,000  public  service  film 
explaining  the  operation  of  the  new  law 
was  killed  even  before  it  was  released,  on 
the  grounds  that  it  made  hunters  and 
sportsmen  look  bad. 

G.  Gordon  Llddy,  a  New  Yorker  long 
identified  with  gun  lobby  interests,  was 
named  to  a  key  position  in  the  Treasury 
Department  which  administers  the  law 
and  he  took  care  of  the  film.  Later,  Llddy 
appeared  as  a  White  House  aide  where 
he  was  able  to  do  more  for  the  cause  of 
the  gun  lobby.  Just  last  year  he  con- 
vened in  the  White  House  a  series  of 
meetings  with  top  figures  of  the  gun 
lobby  to  discuss  firearms  legislation. 
Some  of  the  White  House  guests  were 
from  the  group  that  originally  drew  the 
plans  to  gut  the  Gun  Control  Act.  Mean- 
while, Clark  MacGregor  had  become  the 
administration's  chief  lobbyist  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  remained  there  until  re- 
cently. 

And  so  the  gun  lobby,  thought  by 
many  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  effec- 
tive special  interest  group  in  the  Nation, 
scored  a  big  victory  yesterday.  It  ac- 
complished the  first  major  legislative 
step  in  dismantling  the  most  comprehen- 
sive gun  control  law  ever  adopted  by 
Congress.  As  you  can  see,  they  had  a  lot 
of  help  In  doing  it.  And  we  can  expect 
more  attempts  to  water  down  the  gun 
laws  from  this  same  group  of  special  In- 
terests. 

Public  hearings  have  been  held  on 
similar  legislation  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  win  come  to  a  vote  before  the 
close  of  this  session.  It  Is  for  that  reason 
that  I  call  attention  to  the  defect  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  suggest  that  we  in  the 
House  be  alert  to  attempts  by  the  muni- 
tions makers  to  open  up  the  sale  of  am- 
munition to  every  crook,  delinquent,  and 
assassin  who  would  set  society  right  with 
a  couple  of  shots  from  his  Saturday 
night  special. 

Crime  in  the  streets  Is  still  our  No.  1 
national  concern.  Firearms  crimes  are 
rising.  Street  gangs  have  armed  them- 
selves. Mob  warfare  is  in  the  headlines 


everyday.  We  should  not  lend  ourselves 
to  this  madness  by  taking  restrictions 
off  the  sale  of  the  ammimition  most  in 
demand  by  the  punks  and  spoilers  who 
assassinate  our  leaders  and  terrorize  our 
streets. 


NATIONAL  GRANDPARENTS  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Daniels)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  once  again  intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  in  a  small 
way  recognize  a  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  lives  too  often  seem  hopeless 
and  forelorn.  Ironically,  our  senior  citi- 
zens seem  forgotten  in  an  age  when  more 
and  mere  Americans  are  living  longer 
and  in  better  health. 

We  have  done  a  few  things  to  protect 
the  interests  of  senior  citizens  and  to 
make  their  lives  somewhat  easier.  Medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs,  although 
not  all  they  could  be,  do  provide  assist- 
ance for  many  older  people.  We  have 
provided  special  services  and  facilities 
for  older  persons  through  OEO,  HEW 
and  Department  of  Labor  programs. 

But  these  are  physical  programs  that 
touch  the  outer  portion  of  the  lives  of 
older  people.  Throughout  the  last  few 
decades  families  have  drifted  apart  and 
older  people  often  cut  adrift.  Even 
though  their  outer  lives  and  physical 
needs  may  be  satisfied,  many  feel  lost 
and  neglected.  Indeed,  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  for  which  I 
drafted  the  authorizing  legislation,  rec- 
ognized that  "among  the  primary  char- 
acteristics of  aging  persons  today  are 
loneliness  and  emotional  deprivation  . . ." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  today 
legislation  that  costs  absolutely  nothing 
but  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  provide  for  official  recogni- 
tion of  "National  Grandparents  Day" 
to  be  designated  as  the  second  Sunday 
in  October  of  each  year. 


TAX  POLICY  REVIEW  ACT 
OP  1972 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  originally  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  and  known  as  the  Tax  Pol- 
icy Review  Act  of  1972,  which  would 
terminate  54  provisions  of  the  current 
Federal  income  tax  law  allowing  deduc- 
tions or  exemptions  from  tax.  During  this 
period,  the  Congress  would  have  to  re- 
enact  any  of  these  provisions  which  It 
decided,  after  careful  review,  should  be 
continued. 

The  American  public  and  the  Congress 
are  fed  up  with  the  inequities  of  the  cur- 
rent tax  system.  Loopholes  In  the  present 
law  allow  the  rich  and  the  corporations 
to  get  away  with  paying  very  little  taxes 
while  the  average  wage  earner,  who  can 
III  afford  it,  bears  the  brunt  of  high  Fed- 
eral costs.  It  Is  high  time  for  the  Con- 


gress to  assume  Its  responsibility  and 
take  a  sweeping  look  at  a  situation  that  Is 
unfair  to  the  majority  and  beneficial  to  a 
select  few. 

With  the  country  facing  sm  $87  billion 
budget  deficit  over  the  next  3  years,  I 
feel  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  find  ways  of 
cutting  expenditures  and  Increasing  rev- 
enues to  stave  off  a  potentially  critical 
national  fiscal  situation  without  placing 
an  unbearable  burden  on  the  average 
citizen. 


IRVIN  P.  MAZZEI  GREAT  CIVIC 
LEADER  PASSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
labor  movement  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
State  of  California,  and  our  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  leader.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense 
of  sadness  that  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House,  the  recent  passing  of  Irvln 
P.  Mazzel. 

Mr.  Mazzel  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability  who  devoted  much  of  his  energy 
and  constructive  efforts  to  the  cause  of 
the  working  man.  He  began  his  union 
career  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Guild  of  Variety  Artists  in  1939.  Later 
he  was  the  western  regional  director  of 
AGVA,  vice-president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Federation  of  Labor,  and  then  he 
served  as  the  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Federation  of  Labor  for  more 
than  8  years.  His  record  as  a  union  leader 
shows  that  he  stood  for  principles  and 
that  he  worked  hard  and  conscientiously. 

Mr.  Mazzel  also  had  an  Impeccable  rec- 
ord of  selfiess  service  as  a  community 
leader.  He  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  young  people  while  serving  as 
president  of  the  Southern  Area  Boys 
Club,  president  of  the  Economic  and 
Youth  Opportunities  Agency  of  Greater 
Los  Angeles,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Delinquency  and 
Crime  Commission,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Area  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

This  fine  man  also  rasAe  contributions 
to  society  in  the  areas  of  health  and 
commxmity  relations  while  serving  on 
numerous  community,  civic,  and  philan- 
thropic boards  and  agencies.  His  human 
qualities,  his  kindness,  his  charity,  and 
above  all  his  deep  concern  for  the  com- 
munity will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
entire  Los  Angeles  community. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONSTITUENT  POLL 
OF  THE  EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Mr.  BIESTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter. ) 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  report  that  the  results  of  my 
sixth  annual  constituent  poll  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania  have  been  tabu- 
lated. The  breakdown  of  responses  on 
e£u:h  question  is  printed  below  for  the 
Information  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House. 
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1.  Which  ot  the  following  do  you  consider  the  most  preferable  course 

ol  action  in  Vietnam? 

(a)  Continued  phased  withdrawal  ot  American  forces  con- 

sistent with  the  President's  program 

(b)  Immediate  withdrawal  ot  all  American  forces 

(c)  Withdrawal  of  all  American  forces  by  a  dehnite  date  con- 

ditioned on  release  of  POW's 

2.  The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  has 

recommended  that  the  possession  o(  marijuana  for  personal 
and  private  use  no  longer  be  an  offense.  Would  you  favor  such 
a  change  m  Federal  law? 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  recent  efforts  to  open  more  normal 

relations  with  China? - ---- 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  establishment  of  federally  supported  voluntary 

day  care  centers  lor  the  children  of  working  mothers? 

5.  How  successful  have  the  wage-price  regulations  been  in  reducing 

the  pace  ol  inflation? 

(a)  Highly  successful 

(b)  Moderately  successful 

(c)  Unsuccesslul - 

6.  Do  you  lavor  the  continuation  ol  wage-price  controls? 

(a)  For  6  months - - 

(b)  For  1  year 

(c)  For  2  years 

(d)  Not  at  all 

7  Would  you  favor  the  adoption  of  a  no-fault  auto  insurance  pro- 
gram on  the  national  level  if  the  States  fail  to  adopt  a  no-fault 
system? 
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No  re- 
No     sponse 


8.  Do  you  favor  vhe  construction  ot  nuclear  powerpfants  at  Newbold 

Uland  and  n  Bucks  and  Montgomery  Counties?,.. 54 

9.  Do  you  lavor  egisiation  to  stop  new  and  additional  student  trans- 

por.ation  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  schools? 75 

10.  Do  you  favor  continued  efforts  to  work  toward  a  more  racially  in- 

tegrated society?  57 

If  so.  what  steps  should  we  take: 

(a)  More  housing  opportunities 35 

(b)  Increased  accessibility  to  job  opportunities  and  better 

.  ransportation  facilities 50 

(c)  Other 15 

11.  With  the  completion  of  the  Apollo  space  program,  would  you  favor: 

(a)  Development  of  a  space  shuttle  as  proposed  over  the 

next  6  years? 50  . 

(b)  Radical  reduction  ol  the  entire  space  program 37  . 

12.  The  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member  is 

presently  considering  legislation  to  suspend  the  death  penalty 
lor  2  years. 

(a)  Do  you  approve  of  such  a  suspension? 21 

(b)  Would  you  favor  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  eicept 

in  cases  where  conviction  resulted  from  the  death  of 

law  enforcement  officers? 9 

(c)  Would  you  favor  the  abolition  ot  the  death  penalty  in  all 

instances? 18 

(d)  Dc  you  lavor  the  death  penalty? 66 

13.  Would  you  oppose  granting  amnesty  to  draft  res.sters  upon  the 

end  ot  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  conditional  upon  the  men 
involved  completing  two  years  of  military  or  alternate  service?.  52 
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MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE  OP 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

(Mr.  SEEBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  two  bills  dealing  with 
problems  posed  to  our  economy  by  chang- 
ing world  economic  conditions.  These 
bills  would  accomplish  three  b£isic  objec- 
tives: 

First,  they  would  provide  a  new  pro- 
gram of  adjustment  benefits  and  services 
to  workers  aflected  by  imports  and  other 
economic  factors  beyond  their  control; 

Second,  they  would  revise  the  tax  laws 
to  eliminate  the  indiscriminate  granting 
of  tax  subsidies  to  American  corporations 
exporting  capital  and  technology:  and 

Third,  the  bills  would  amend  the  cus- 
toms laws  to  simplify  and  make  more 
effective  the  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  procedures,  laws  presently 
so  cumbersome  as  to  be  almost  useless. 
The  proposed  changes  would  facilitate 
prompt  and  effective  action  against  im- 
portation of  foreign  products  at  discrim- 
inatively  low  prices  or  under  special 
foreign  government  subsidies. 

These  two  bills,  the  Trade  and  Eco- 
nomic Conversion  Adjustment  Act,  and 
the  Foreign  Trade  Amendments  Act  of 
1972,  will.  I  hope,  offer  some  significant 
legislative  answers  to  the  problems  of  un- 
employment and  economic  dislocation 
increasingly  associated  with  imports  and 
U.S.  foreign  investment. 

In  an  already  tight  job  market,  the 
American  worker  p)erceives  the  rising  tide 
of  imports  as  a  serious  threat  to  his  secu- 
rity. Concern  about  jobs  lost  to  imports 
has  provoked  calls  for  a  review  of  our 
foreign  trade  policies  and  for  a  reversal 
of  the  open  trade  philosophy  which 
guided  these  policies  through  the  last 
three  decades. 

For  the  most  of  the  period  since  World 
War  II,  these  policies  have  worked  well. 
This  period  has  seen  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  world  economy  and  the 
economy  of  the  United  States.  This 
growth  has  brought  with  it  a  significant 


rise  in  real  living  standards  in  the  de- 
veloped countries,  Including  the  United 
States.  However,  the  very  success  of  our 
international  trade  and  investment  poli- 
cies, together  with  certain  negative  facts, 
such  as  the  Vietnam  war  and  enormous 
military  budgets,  have  led  to  a  basic 
shift  in  America's  competitive  position. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Peter  G.  Peter- 
son, then  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
International  Economic  Affairs,  speak- 
ing last  December,  summarized  this  de- 
velopment as  follows: 

The  old  policies  were  based  partly  on  early 
postwar  realities,  and  sometlmee  reflected 
lags  between  changes  In  those  realities  and 
the  world's  perception  of  those  changes.  The 
central  fact  of  the  past  twenty-flve  years 
had  been  the  conviction — ours  as  much  as 
that  of  other  countries — that  the  U.S.  was 
lomlnant,  both  In  size  and  competitiveness 
In  the  international  economy  and  that  the 
practices,  institutions  and  rules  governing 
international  trade  and  payments  were  struc- 
tured to  fit  that  fact.  We  as  a  nation  and 
the  world  as  a  whole  were  too  slow  to  real- 
ize that  basic  structural  and  competitive 
changes  were  too  slow  in  responding. 

Some  people  have  reacted  to  this  situ- 
ation by  proposing  that  the  United  States 
abandon  its  open  trade  philosophy  and 
embrace  a  restrictive  philosophy,  adopt- 
ing such  protectionist  measures  as  im- 
port quotas  and  drastic  controls  and  tax 
penalties  over  foreign  investment  by 
American  corporations. 

Those  who  advocate  freezing  imports 
and  restricting  the  export  of  American 
capital  do  so  out  of  a  legitimate  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  American  worker. 
It  Is  a  concern  which  is  shared  by  many 
of  those  who  have  misgivings  about  the 
imposition  of  such  controls.  The  disloca- 
tion of  any  worker  is  a  personal  tragedy 
and  a  loss  to  the  community  and  the  Na- 
tion. On  the  grounds  of  simple  compas- 
sion tor  people  in  distress,  it  cannot  be 
ignored. 

At  the  time  I  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, hundreds  of  workers  in  my  con- 
gressional district  were  unemployed. 
Hundreds  of  them  are  still  unemployed. 
Many  more  live  in  fear  of  unemployment. 
To  say  that  I  am  concerned  about  their 
situation  is  putting  it  mildly.  Since  being 


in  this  House,  I  have  spent  a  very  large 
portion  of  my  disposable  time  attempting 
to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  their  distress  and  possible  leg- 
islative action  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one,  and 
there  are  no  simple  solutions  to  it.  The 
effects  on  the  whole  economy,  if  wrong 
legislative  choices  are  made,  could  be 
severe  and  could  actually  create  more 
imemployment  and  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  For  this  reason,  and  because  I  am 
not  an  economist,  I  have  declined  to 
take  a  fixed  position  on  some  of  the  more 
drastic  legislative  proposals  relating  to 
foreign  trade  and  investment.  These  pro- 
posals, such  iis  the  Burke-Hartke  bill, 
should  be  the  subject  of  thorough  and 
searching  legislative  hearings  before  they 
can  be  considered  for  submission  to  the 
Congress  as  a  whole. 

I  took  the  liberty  months  ago  of  urging 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings. So  far,  no  such  hearings  have  been 
held  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  none  are 
scheduled.  In  the  meantime,  the  dollar 
devaluation  and  other  measures  to  al- 
leviate the  situation  have  been  put  into 
effect.  But  the  problem  has  not  gone 
away  and  Is  not  likely  to  go  away  until 
our  national  policies — and  those  of  other 
countries  as  well — are  brought  Into  line 
with  the  economic  realities  of  the  new 
era. 

As  a  result  of  my  own  study  of  the 
problem,  I  have  concluded  that  the  need 
for  certain  types  of  legislative  action  In 
this  area  is  suflBciently  clear  and  the 
implications  of  such  legislation  are  suf- 
ficiently limited  that  it  could  be  adopted 
without  waiting  for  the  extensive  hear- 
ings that  are  needed  for  some  of  the 
more  drastic  proposals.  This  is  the  pro- 
posed legislative  package  that  I  am 
offering  today. 

Before  describing  the  legislation  In 
detail,  let  me  make  a  few  general  ob- 
servations. These  may  be  obvious  to  any- 
one experienced  in  this  field,  but  I  think 
they  bear  repeating. 

THE    FUTILrrY    OF    UNILATERAL    ACTION 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  must  recognize 
that  the  United  States  cannot,  acting  by 
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itself,  solve  the  international  trade  and 
investment  problem.  Our  Nation's  econ- 
omy is  still  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
the  free  world's  economy,  but  it  cannot 
function  effectively  Independent  of  the 
other  members  of  the  structure.  We  can, 
by  unilateral  action,  disrupt  the  econ- 
omy of  the  free  world — and  impoverish 
ourselves  in  the  process.  But  in  today's 
world,  we  cannot  imllaterally  solve  all  of 
our  Nation's  economic  problems,  and  our 
ability  to  solve  any  of  them  imllaterally 
diminishes  with  each  passing  year. 

Already  the  United  States  imports  $4.4 
billion  worth  of  raw  materials  to  keep  our 
factories  operating  and  to  produce  the 
goods  needed  to  maintain  our  standard  of 
living,  and  the  trend  is  toward  greater 
imports  in  the  future.  By  1985,  economists 
have  estimated,  imports  to  keep  our 
economy  operating  will  have  to  undergo 
a  sixfold  increase.  Obviously,  we  will 
have  to  earn  the  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  these  materials.  There  are  only 
two  ways  to  earn  the  foreign  exchange: 

First,  the  export  of  our  goods  and 
services,  and 

Second,  earnings  from  our  foreign 
investment. 

The  United  Stetes  will  be  severely 
hampered  in  its  ability  to  increase  its 
earnings  in  foreign  exchange  unless  it 
can  break  down  many  of  the  artificial 
restrictions  that  other  nations  have  im- 
posed on  imports  and  foreign  invest- 
ment. To  accomplish  this  will  require 
multilateral  agreements  or  understand- 
ings between  the  United  States  and 
other  nations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  equip  ourselves  with  all  reasonable 
means  of  combating  imfair  trading  prac- 
tices by  other  nations,  such  as  dumping 
their  products  in  our  markets  at  artifi- 
cially low  prices  or  subsidizing  their 
exports  to  an  unreasonable  degree. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  we  should  not 
provide  ourselves  with  bargaining  chips 
to  use  in  negotiating  with  other  nations 
to  lower  their  barriers  to  our  exports. 
However,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger that  such  chips,  if  they  take  the 
form  of  additional  restrictions,  may 
evolve  into  permanent  trade  restrictions, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  constrict- 
ing rather  than  expanding  our  ability  to 
export. 

NEGATIVE    IMPACT    OP    TRADE    RESTRICTIONS 

This  brings  me  to  the  other  side  of 
the  foreign  trade  coin.  Not  only  is  a  go- 
it-alone  policy  likely  to  be  unproductive 
in  promoting  our  exports;  it  is  likely  to 
be  counterproductive  if,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  it  involves  long-term,  large-scale 
restrictions  on  foreign  imports.  This  is 
why  I  have  serious  misgivings  as  to 
whether  protectionist  legislation  will 
really  protect  American  jobs. 

Having  grown  up  during  the  great  de- 
pression of  the  1930's,  I  have  a  strong 
sense  of  the  danger  as  well  as  the  futility 
of  attempting  to  export  unemployment. 
Many  economists  have  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  the  protectionist  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  a  major  contribut- 
ing factor  to  both  the  severity  and  length 
of  that  depression. 

The  trouble  with  creating  new  restric- 
tions against  foreign  Imports  Is  that  they 
are  likely  to  provoke  retaliation  by  other 


nations,  creating  additional  restrictions 
on  American  exports.  If  this  approach 
turned  out  to  be  disastrous  in  the  1930'8, 
what  reason  have  we  to  believe  it  would 
be  any  less  disastrous  today?  Certainly 
the  jobs  likely  to  be  saved  through  im- 
port quotas  and  similar  protectionist  leg- 
islation must  be  balanced  against  the  jobs 
that  are  likely  to  be  lost  because  of  re- 
duced exports.  My  readings  on  this  sub- 
ject indicate  that  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
a  net  loss  of  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

State  Department  economists  have  es- 
timated, for  example,  that  if  import  quo- 
tas such  as  those  proposed  under  Burke- 
Hartke  are  imposed,  and  there  is  an 
equivalent  retaliation  by  our  foreign 
trading  partners,  the  immediate  impact 
on  the  U.S.  job  market  would  be  a  net 
loss  of  nearly  8,000  jobs.  The  number  of 
jobs  lost  in  U.S.  export  industries  and 
industries  supplying  them  would  exceed 
the  number  gained  in  other  industries 
presently  competing  with  imports  by  that 
amount.  That  is  only  the  immediate 
effect. 

Lost  jobs  mean  lost  income,  reduced 
consumer  spending,  and  ultimately,  the 
loss  of  still  more  jobs.  This  debilitating 
sequence  of  events  is  one  that  could  be 
repeated  many  times  before  the  shock 
waves  of  the  initial  job  loss  finally  sub- 
side. In  their  report,  the  State  Depart- 
ment economists  estimated  that  by  the 
time  the  ripples  died  down,  the  net  loss 
of  jobs  could  be  as  high  as  30,000  to 
80,000. 

While  other  economists  may  present 
different  figures,  the  consensus  appears 
to  be  that  the  net  impact  of  restrictive 
trade  policies  on  domestic  employment 
would  only  be  negative. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  very  serious  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  by  the  proponents  of  re- 
strictive trade  legislation.  They  must,  at 
the  very  least,  demonstrate  that  their 
proposals  will  not  produce  an  overall  net 
loss  In  employment  in  the  United  States. 
For  while  it  is  possible  for  such  legislation 
to  protect  certain  jobs  in  certain  indus- 
tries, the  Congress  could  not  be  expected 
to  protect  the  jobs  of  some  American 
workers  by  creating  unemployment  for 
an  even  larger  niunber  of  other  American 
workers. 
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A  third  basic  observation  I  would  make 
is  that  the  primary  solution  to  our  im- 
employment problem  lies  in  the  adoption 
of  domestic  economic  programs  to  insure 
full  employment.  Despite  the  seriousness 
of  the  threat  of  imported  products,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  unemployment  In  my 
own  congressional  district,  a  highly  In- 
dustrialized area,  Is  the  direct  result  of 
failure  In  oiu-  own.  domestic  economy.  I 
believe  the  same  could  be  said  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Whether  foreign 
tariff  barriers  are  reduced — or  U.S.  tariff 
walls  are  raised — the  Internal  problems 
which  plague  our  economy  and  make 
American  goods  less  competitive  abroad 
and  at  home  will  remain.  The  American 
worker  will  not  be  secure  In  his  job  until 
they  are  solved. 

What  are  they?  There  is  one  expres- 
sion which  seems  to  have  gained  general 
acceptance  as  a  catchphrase  describing 
the  whole  complex  of  problems  facing 


American  industry  and  the  U.S.  econo- 
my— faUing  productivity.  Since  1965  the 
United  States  has  experienced  a  rate  of 
productivity  Increase  much  slower  than 
those  enjoyed  by  Japan  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. In  the  period  1965-1970,  UJ5.  pro- 
ductivity increased  at  an  armual  rate  of 
2.1  percent,  while  Japanese  productivity 
expanded  at  the  phenomenal  rate  of  14.1 
percent  per  year  In  this  same  period  the 
French  showed  annual  productivity  gains 
of  6.6  percent:  German  and  Italian  pro- 
ductivity rose  at  better  that  5  percent  an- 
nually. Even  Great  Britain,  with  its  sup- 
posedly sluggish  economy,  experienced  a 
higher  annual  rate  of  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity than  did  the  United  States — 3.1 
percent.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  American 
goods  have  become  less  competitive? 

The  blame  for  our  poor  productivity 
performance  and  our  consequently  weak- 
ened competitive  position  can  only  be 
laid  at  our  own  doorstep.  Some  business 
leaders  and  public  officials  have  sug- 
gested that  It  is  all  the  faiilt  of  the 
American  working  man.  "His  wages  are 
too  high,  he  is  not  producing  enough," 
they  say.  "He  is  pricing  American  goods 
right  out  of  the  domestic  and  world 
markets."  These  charges  may  be  true  In 
some  cases.  But  the  objective  facts  do 
not  bear  out  these  charges  for  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole.  In  the  period  1957  to 
1970,  unit  labor  costs  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  1.9  percent.  But  our 
yearly  rate  of  infiation  was  substantially 
higher  than  this;  prior  to  the  freeze. 
consumer  prices  were  increasing  at  bet- 
ter than  5  percent  annually.  Clearly  it 
is  misleading  to  place  the  blame  for  ris- 
ing prices  on  labor.  It  is  equally  mislead- 
ing to  blame  the  workers  for  our  poor 
showing  in  productivity.  Their  output  Is 
ultimately  limited  by  the  technology  at 
their  disposal. 

Is  the  rising  tide  of  imports  and  the 
decline  in  our  exports  the  fault  of  Amer- 
ican businessman,  then,  for  not  having 
modernized  their  plants  fast  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  foreign  competition?  In 
some  cases  it  is.  The  steel  industry  is  a 
case  in  point.  While  the  absence  of  re- 
strictions has  made  possible  the  entry  of 
foreign  steel,  particularly  Japanese  steel, 
it  is  primarily  superior  technology  that 
has  made  it  competitive.  The  Japanese 
produce  80  percent  of  their  basic  steel 
by  the  new  basic  oxygen  process.  In  con- 
trast, only  48  percent  of  American  steel 
is  produced  this  way — the  process,  inci- 
dentally, was  invented  in  Austria.  On  the 
whole,  however,  American  industry  leads 
the  world  in  managerial  skill  and  cre- 
ativity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  blame  for  our  sag- 
ging productivity  lies  anywhere,  it  lies 
right  on  our  own  doorstep.  The  Federal 
Government  Itself  is  the  biggest  single 
contributor  and  source  of  both  inflation 
and  the  lag  in  productivity  growth. 

Since  1946,  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized and  the  executive  branch  has  spent, 
nearly  a  trillion  dollars — $1,000,000,000,- 
000 — on  the  military.  It  is  well  recognized 
today  that  this  msissive  Investment  in 
economically  improductive  military  pro- 
grams has  come  at  the  expense  of  do- 
mestic social  needs  and  programs,  which 
have  gone  begging  as  our  military  budg- 
ets have  continued  to  grow.  It  is  prob- 
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ably  no  coincidence  that  the  great  Swed- 
ish economist,  Gunnar  Myrdal,  has 
stated  that  It  will  cost  at  least  a  trillion 
dollars  and  require  at  least  a  generation 
for  America  to  rebuild  its  cities,  end 
poverty,  and  heal  all  of  the  many  social 
deformities  that  have  dislocated  our  so- 
ciety in  recent  years  and  are  generally 
lumped  imder  the  heading  of  the  urban 
crisis. 

What  Is  not  as  well  perceived  Is  that 
the  tremendous  expenditures  we  have 
made  for  weapons  and  weapons  tech- 
nology have  diverted  our  scientific  and 
technological  resources  from  civilian  to 
military  pursuits.  This  domestic  "brain- 
drain,"  I  believe,  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  poor  productivity  record 
of  America's  civilian  economy. 

Higher  productivity  depends  on  botii 
capital  Investment  and  technological  im- 
provements. Industrial  technology  is  im- 
proved through  scientific  research  and 
development — R.  &  D.  The  rapid  growth 
of  federally  supported  defense  and  space 
research  and  development  in  the  post- 
war period  has  promoted  a  rise  in  the 
overall  costs  of  R.  &  D.  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  and  to  private  industry. 
Government  demand  created  a  seller's 
market  for  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel and  bid  the  cost  of  their  services 
up.  As  a  result,  R.  &  D.  has  become  pro- 
hibitively expensive  for  many  private 
firms.  This,  combined  with  the  diversion 
of  the  best  of  our  scientific  and  technical 
talent  to  defense  and  aerospace  work, 
has  slowed  the  growth  of  civilian  R.  ti  D. 
over  the  last  two  decades. 

If  American  industry  is  to  become  more 
competitive,  it  must  become  more  pro- 
ductive. This  will  depend  to  a  large  meas- 
iu"e,  on  the  successful  conversion  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  our  economic  re- 
sources from  military  to  civilian  uses.  A 
comprehensive  economic  conversion  pro- 
gram, combined  with  an  outward-looking 
trade  policy  which  seeks  the  relaxation  of 
trade  barriers  as  the  best  way  to  gain 
entrance  to  foreign  markets  for  Amer- 
ican products,  will,  in  my  view,  best  serve 
this  coimtry's  economic  interests  in  the 
long  run. 

But  this  is  still  cold  comfort  to  the 
worker  who  loses  his  job  because  of  In- 
creased imports  in  the  short  run.  If  it  is 
to  be  our  national  policy  to  seek  freer 
trade,  it  is  also  our  responsibility,  as  a 
humane  nation,  to  see  that  workers  dis- 
located by  foreign  competition,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  not  left  out  in 
the  cold  while  the  rest  of  the  Nation  pros- 
pers. Those  of  us  who  believe  that  there 
are  great  benefits  to  be  reaped  from  the 
expansion  of  international  trade  must 
recognize  that  there  are  costs  as  well.  It 
would  be  grossly  unfair  to  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  a  situation  in  which  society 
enjoys  the  benefits  of  freer  trade  while 
particular  groups  of  workers  are  bur- 
dened with  the  costs. 

Congress  recognized  the  Government's 
obligation  to  assist  workers  laid  off  as  a 
result  of  our  foreign  trade  policies — at 
least  In  principle — when  it  made  adjust- 
ment assistance  part  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  In  practice,  however, 
the  present  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram has  not  worked.  It  Is  dlfScult  for 
workers  to  qualify  for  benefits,  and  the 


assistance  that  is  available  is  inadequate. 
Although  the  effort  has  been  less  than 
successful,  the  concept  behind  it  is  still 
soimd.  I  believe  that  the  principal  of  pub- 
lic responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  national  economic  policy  can  and  must 
be  made  to  work. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  ADJUSTMENT 
ACT 

The  Trade  and  Economic  Conversion 
Adjustment  Act,  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  is  intended  to  translate  that  prin- 
cipal into  reality.  This  bill  is  much  more 
comprehensive  than  the  present  adjust- 
ment assistance  program.  It  would  im- 
prove on  it  in  three  basic  ways. 

OBJECTIVE   ELIGIBIUTY    STANDARDS 

First,  it  would  be  easier  to  invoke.  Un- 
der the  present  law,  a  worker's  eligibility 
for  adjustment  assistance  is  settled  on 
the  basis  of  two  subjective  judgments — 
that  increased  imports  are  a  "major  fac- 
tor" contributing  to  an  industry's  de- 
cline, and  that  these  imports  resulted  in 
major  part  from  trade  concessions.  The 
gray  area  here  is  considerable.  When  do 
imports  cross  the  threshold  from  being 
a  minor  nuisance  to  being  a  major  dis- 
ruptive factor?  How  often  can  it  be 
shown  that  particular  increases  in  Im- 
ports have  resulted  in  major  part  from 
trade  concessions?  The  answer  has 
proven  to  be  almost  never.  In  case  after 
case,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  decided 
against  workers  seeking  assistance. 

Under  the  new  law  I  am  proposing, 
workers  wouJd  only  need  to  show  that  a 
decline  in  their  firm's  output  was  ac- 
companied by  an  adverse  change  in  the 
industry's  trading  position — either  an  in- 
crease in  imports  or  a  decline  in  exports, 
or  both.  In  the  event  that  the  industry- 
wide export-import  pattern  remains  un- 
changed, workers  could  still  qualify  for 
assistance  if  they  could  show  that  a  de- 
crease in  their  employer's  production  was 
accompanied  by  reduced  sales  to  custom- 
ers who  made  increased  purchases  of  the 
product  from  foreign  competitors. 

These  new  criteria  would  tie  the  de- 
termination of  eligibility  to  specific, 
readily  correlated  economic  data.  They 
would  eliminate  the  contentious  issue  of 
what  is  major  and  what  is  minor.  Ad- 
justment assistance  would  be  based  on 
the  bedrock  of  sound  economic  analysis. 
This,  more  than  anything  else,  will  pro- 
mote fair  and  equitable  administration 
of  the  program. 

MORE    GENEROUS    BENEFITS 

The  second  important  improvement  Is 
in  the  size  and  scope  of  the  benefits  pro- 
posed in  my  bill.  Even  if  a  worker  can 
pass  the  difficult  eligibility  requirements, 
the  present  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram provides  imemployment  compensa- 
tion of  up  to  65  percent  of  the  national 
average  manufacturing  wage  for  a 
maximum  of  1  year.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  people  are  entitled  to  something 
better  than  this  and  that  we  can  and 
should  provide  it  for  them. 

The  benefits  provided  by  my  bill  would 
sustain  workers  and  their  families  with 
minimal  erosion  of  their  economic  status, 
and  no  loss  of  their  self-respect,  for  a 
period  long  enough  for  them  to  find  new 
jobs.  Briefiy  summarized,  the  adjust- 
ment benefits  I   am   proposing   would 


compensate  workers  at  the  rate  of  80 
percent  of  their  own  previous  ^^'ages 
while  they  remain  imemployed.  If  they 
take  new  jobs  at  reduced  wages,  they 
would  be  compensated  for  the  entire 
difference  between  their  new  earning 
levels  and  their  old,  guaranteeing  them 
100  percent  of  their  prelayoff  earnings. 
Their  health  benefits,  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployer's portion  of  their  contributions  to 
social  security,  would  also  be  maintained. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  benefits,  dis- 
located workers  would,  under  my  biU,  be 
eligible  for  job  retraining  and  relocation 
assistance. 

Finally,  the  maximum  period  during 
which  most  senior  workers  would  receive 
benefits  would  be  greatly  extended.  Any 
worker  employed  by  a  firm  for  at  least 
4  weeks  prior  to  being  laid  off  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  benefits  for  12 
months.  Workers  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional month's  benefits  for  every  addi- 
tional year  of  past  employment  by  the 
firm  which  laid  them  off,  and  an  addi- 
tional 2  months'  benefits  for  every  year 
of  employment  in  excess  of  10.  Older 
workers,  who  are  likely  to  have  a  more 
difficult  time  finding  new  jobs,  would 
thus  be  afforded  extra  protection  under 
my  bill. 

EXPANDED     SCOPE     OF     COVERAGE 

The  proposed  act  improves  on  the 
present  adjustment  assistance  program 
in  a  third  important  way:  it  significantly 
expands  the  scope  of  coverage. 

If  our  civilian  economy  is  to  become 
truly  healthy  and  viable  again,  if  the 
fires  of  inflation  are  to  be  checked,  and 
the  chill  of  unemployment  ended,  our 
national  resources  must  be  redirected. 
We  must  significantly  scale  down  our 
public  investment  in  the  implements  of 
war  and  substantially  escalate  our  spend- 
ing on  the  tools  of  peace.  A  major  shift 
in  Federal  spending  from  military  pro- 
grams to  meeting  human  needs  will,  I 
believe,  yield  tremendous  benefits  for 
our  economy  as  a  whole. 

But  these  benefits  will  not  accrue  to 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  immediately, 
and  in  fact,  in  the  short  rim  some  mili- 
tary contractors  will  suffer  and  some 
workers  will  lose  their  jobs.  The  Federal 
Government  set  the  spending  priorities 
which  created  the  present  surplus  of 
defense  jobs  and  made  thousands  of 
workers  and  their  families  dependent  on 
Government  military  contracts  for  their 
livelihoods.  In  resetting  those  priorities, 
the  Government  must  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  those  workers. 

In  recognition  of  this  obligation,  my 
bill  would  extend  the  benefits  I  have  al- 
ready outlined  to  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  cutbacks  In  Government 
space  and  military  programs.  This  would 
assure  laid-off  defense  and  aerospace 
workers  real  income  security  in  the  difB- 
cult  Interim  period  between  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  old  Jobs  and  the  emer- 
gence of  new  Job  opportunities.  And  It 
would  do  more  than  that.  It  would  also 
help  stabilize  the  economies  of  the  com- 
mimities  in  which  these  workers  live, 
where  thousands  more  people  are  em- 
ployed in  service  Industries  catering  to 
their  needs. 

The  act  I  am  proposing  also  extends  its 
coverage  to  another  group  of  workers  not 
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covered  by  the  present  adjustment  assist- 
ance program.  They  are  employees  of  the 
so-called  multinational  corporations. 
The  existing  program  does  not  take  into 
account  the  plight  of  workers  who  may 
have  been  laid  off  as  a  result  of  a  decision 
by  their  employers  to  invest  abroad.  In 
most  such  cases  the  workers  cannot 
qualify  for  benefits  imder  the  present 
law.  Yet,  when  top  management  decides 
to  invest  overseas  rather  than  produce 
at  home — as,  for  example,  Chrysler  Corp. 
did  when  it  decided  to  import  Colts  and 
Crickets  from  Japan — workers  may  lose 
their  jobs,  their  families  suffer,  and  local 
economies  may  be  hurt.  Workers  dis- 
located by  overseas  investment  are  Just 
as  much  victims  of  our  open  trade  and 
investment  policies  as  workers  displaced 
by  foreign  imports. 

The  eligibility  of  defense  and  space  in- 
dustry workers  and  employees  of  mul- 
tinational corporations  for  adjustment 
benefits  under  the  new  act  would  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  hard  economic 
data — not  subjective  judgments.  Dis- 
located workers  would  qualify  for  as- 
sistance upon  demonstration  that  a  de- 
cline in  the  domestic  production  of  their 
firms  is  associated  with  either  a  cut- 
back in  U.S.  space  and  defense  contracts, 
or  the  firm's  decision,  to  invest  abroad. 

FINANCING 

The  question  will  no  doubt  be  raised 
as  to  how  the  adjustment  benefits  I  have 
just  outlined  are  to  be  financed.  The  pro- 
posed act  contains  no  special  provision 
for  financing  the  adjustment  benefits 
that  would  be  payable  imder  the  act.  Ob- 
viously, the  number  of  workers  eligible 
for  benefits  and  the  amount  of  benefits 
could  vary  considerably  from  year  to 
year.  As  the  bill  is  written,  funds  to  pay 
for  adjustment  benefits  would  have  to 
come  from  the  general  revenues  as 
naeded. 

However,  alternative  financing  meth- 
ods could  be  worked  out  by  Congress 
after  experience  has  been  gained  in  the 
administration  of  the  act.  For  example, 
it  might  be  possible  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  power  to  Impose  a  small, 
across-the-board  tariff  on  Imports  at  a 
rate  that  could  be  varied  from  year  to 
year,  as  necessary,  to  pay  for  adjustment 
benefits  resulting  from  foreign  trade  and 
investment.  I  intend  to  continue  to  ex- 
plore possible  methods  of  financing  such 
benefits,  and  would  expect  to  have  some 
specific  proposal  to  make  by  the  time  the 
bill  is  reached  for  consideration  In  com- 
mittee. However,  the  question  of  financ- 
ing is  not  essential  to  the  enactment  of 
the  bill  and  should  not  delay  consider- 
ation of  this  urgently  needed  protection 
for  the  working  people  of  America. 

FOREIGN    TRADE    AMENDMENTS    ACT    OF    1972 

But  we  must  do  more  than  merely 
provide  assistance  to  cushion  the  shock 
of  unemployment.  We  can  also  act  now 
to  eliminate  provisions  in  our  tax  laws 
and  tariff  laws  that  subsidize  and  en- 
courage foreign  investment,  even  though 
it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  domestic  in- 
vestment. We  must  also  have  more  effec- 
tive legal  tools  for  combating  unfair 
competition  by  imported  products.  To 
this  end,  I  am  also  Introducing  today  the 
Foreign  Trade  Amendments  Act  of  1972. 

The  act  woiild  make  the  following 
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changes  in  our  tax  structure  and  tariff 
laws: 

It  wovdd  end  blanket  tax  deferral  on 
unrepatriated,  foreign-source  Income. 

It  would  close,  for  the  future,  tariff 
loopholes  for  products  assembled  abroad 
from  U.S.-made  components,  except 
where  competitive  necessity  can  be 
shown. 

It  would  require  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corp.,  to  evaluate  its  deci- 
sions in  the  light  of  their  impcu:t  on  the 
domestic  economy,  and  prohibit  it  from 
subsidizing  or  guaranteeing  foreign  in- 
vestments which  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

It  would  strengthen  our  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  laws  and  make 
them  easier  to  invoke  against  subsidized 
imports. 

FOREIGN    INVESTMENT   TAX    AND    TARIFF 
REFORM 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  our  present  tax 
laws  and  tariff  rules  still  refiect  the 
philosophy  current  in  the  days  when  it 
was  our  national  policy  to  encourage  U.S. 
foreign  investment — in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  n,  when  the  prostrate 
economies  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
desperately  needed  massive  infusions  of 
American  capital.  Om-  national  policy- 
makers wisely  recognized  that  rapid  eco- 
nomic recovery  was  the  key  to  political 
stability  in  these  countries,  and  that  in 
the  longrun  our  own  economic  inter- 
ests would  be  well  served  by  the  develop- 
ment of  healthy,  expanding  foreign  econ- 
omies and  the  new  markets  for  U.S. 
products  which  they  could  provide. 

It  Is  a  testament  to  the  success  of  those 
policies  that  today  we  are  in  a  whole  new 
ball  game  when  it  comes  to  international 
trade.  The  economies  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  are  thriving  as  never  before. 
American  capital  is  no  longer  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  to  their  success,  but  the 
manner  In  which  it  may  be  used  or 
abused  In  the  world  is  vital  to  our  con- 
tinued success. 

While  once  justified  by  world  eco- 
nomic and  political  conditions.  Indis- 
criminate artificial  incentives  to  for- 
egn  investment,  such  as  those  provided 
by  our  present  tax  rules,  tariff  prefer- 
ences, and  investment  guarantees,  no 
longer  serve  our  economic  interests. 

Certainly  the  time  has  come  to  adopt  a 
tax  and  tariff  f>ollcy  that  is  best  for  our 
own  longnm  economic  Interests.  That 
Is  a  policy  of  neutrality.  Foreign  invest- 
ment decisions  which  are  made  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  complete  tax  and  tariff  neu- 
trality are  most  likely  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  real  economies  underlying 
the  proposed  investment,  such  as  the 
availability  and  cost  of  raw  materials, 
and  labor,  capital,  and  transport  costs. 
Such  foreign  investment,  made  by  bal- 
ancing the  real  economic  advantages  and 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  similar 
domestic  investment,  is  most  likely  to 
bring  the  maximum  benefits  to  all  seg- 
ments of  our  economy — the  opening  of 
new  markets  for  American  exports  and 
the  creation  of  more  jobs  for  American 
workers. 

Present  laws  deferring  U.S.  tax  on  in- 
come earned  abroad  by  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  American  companies,  and  tariff 
loopholes  giving  special  preferences  to 


products  assembled  abroad  by  U.S.- 
based  corporations,  are  not  conducive 
to  the  most  economically  sound  invest- 
ment. These  tax  smd  tariff  preferences 
tend  to  encourage  American  firms  to 
close  down  at  home  and  set  up  abroad, 
depriving  American  workers  of  jobs  and 
income  for  reasons  which  may  have  very 
little  to  do  with  sound  business  practice 
or  the  long-run  interests  of  our  own 
economy. 

Their  repeal  would  create  a  more  in- 
telligent tax  and  tariff  policy,  which 
would  neither  subsidize  nor  penalize  U.S. 
foreign  investment.  We  would  have  an 
economic  environment  in  which  there 
would  be  no  U.S.  tax  benefit  from  send- 
ing investment  capital  overseas  to  take 
advantage  of  lower  foreign  tax  rates,  or 
tariff  preferences  for  setting  up  final  as- 
sembly plants  abroad  to  take  advantage 
of  cheaper  labor. 

However,  while  complete  U.S.  tax  and 
tariff  neutrality  toward  U.S.  foreign  in- 
vestment should  be  our  guiding  prin- 
ciple, we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
likely  to  be  times  when  theory,  no  matter 
how  sound,  will  clash  with  other  im- 
portant considerations.  We  may  adopt  a 
neutral  tax  and  tariff  stance,  but  there 
Is  no  guarantee  that  other  coimtrles  will 
follow  suit.  American  firms,  seeking  to 
invest  abroad  for  the  best  of  reasons, 
but  carrying  the  full  burden  of  U.S. 
taxes,  could  find  themselves  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  foreign  com- 
panies whose  governments  do  not  tax 
foreign  source  income. 

For  this  reason,  the  tax  and  tariff  pro- 
visions of  this  act  would  end  the  ladls- 
criminate  granting  of  such  tax  and 
tariff  preferences  but  would  not  go  the 
whole  road  to  total  repeal  of  the  present 
tax  deferral  on  foreign  earnings  or  tariff 
preferences  for  goods  assembled  abroad 
from  United  States  made  components. 

If  a  firm  must  invest  overseas  to  re- 
main competitive  with  foreign  compan- 
ies at  home  or  abroad,  or  if  it  seeks  to 
enter  new  markets  which  U.S.  exports 
cannot  reach,  and  if  it  can  show  that  its 
investments  would  have  no  adverse  ef- 
fect on  our  trade  and  pasmients  balances 
or  on  domestic  employment,  then,  imder 
the  provisions  of  my  bill,  it  could  seek 
and  obtain  such  tax  deferral  and  tariff 
relief.  In  all  other  cases,  the  tax  and 
tariff  laws  would  be  neutral,  neither  en- 
couraging nor  discouraging  foreign  in- 
vestment by  U.S.  firms.  Foreign  source 
income  would  be  taxed  in  the  year  it  Ls 
earned,  and  products  assembled  abroad 
from  U.S.-made  components  would  face 
the  same  tariff  obstacles  encountered  by 
100  percent  foreign-made  goods. 

Criteria  similar  to  those  I  have  just 
outlined  would  be  applied  by  this  bill  to 
investment  guarantees  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation — OPIC. 
The  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
in  the  business  of  subsidizing  or  guar- 
anteeing foreign  Investments  which  are 
likely  to  deprive  American  workers  of 
jobs,  or  are  otherwise  adverse  to  the 
American  economy.  There  is  presently  no 
requirement  in  the  law  that  OPIC  eval- 
uate Its  decisions  in  the  light  of  their 
impact  on  the  American  worker  or  the 
domestic  economy.  This  is  a  serious  fiaw, 
which  this  bill  would  remedy. 
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SIMPLtriXD   ANTIODMPINO    AND    COUNTEB- 
VAILINC    DUTY    PKOCEOUKES 

The  greater  the  freedom  to  trade,  the 
more  necessary  it  Is  to  have  effective 
means  of  Insuring  fair  trade.  There  will 
always  be  some  foreign  firms  which  will 
try  to  gain  a  competitive  advantage  by 
dumping  their  products  on  the  American 
market  at  artificially  low  prices.  There 
will  be  some  foreign  governments  which 
will  seek  to  subsidize  their  export  indus- 
tries. We  have  antidumping  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  laws  on  the  books  now  to 
cope  with  such  unfair  trade  tactics,  but 
in  practice,  administrative  procedures 
have  made  them  difHcult  to  invoke. 

The  proposed  act  would  simplify  the 
procedures  and  set  a  time  limit  of  4 
months  for  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
complete  its  deliberations  and  come  to  a 
decision.  These  changes  would  assure 
U.S.  manufacturers  and  U.S.  workers  of 
timely  relief  in  the  event  of  unfair  for- 
eign competition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced today  represent  an  attempt  to 
come  to  grips  with  at  least  some  aspects 
of  the  highly  complex  and  ctmtroversial 
question  of  how  far  the  Government 
should  inject  itself  into  regulation  of  for- 
eign trade  and  foreign  investment.  Those 
who  would  go  farther  and  have  the  Gov- 
ernment drastically  restrict  imports  and 
curb  and  control  U.S.  foreign  investment 
bear  the  burden  of  demonstrating  that 
such  controls  would  not  become  self- 
defeating,  stagnating  our  economy  and 
destroying  more  jobs  than  they  save.  Un- 
til full  public  hearings  are  held  on  their 
proposals  and  the  pros  and  cons  have 
been  thoroughly  and  objectively  debated, 
there  is  no  way  for  the  Congress  to  decide 
whether  that  burden  has  been  met. 

But  to  those  who  insist  that  there  is 
no  need  for  change,  that  we  live  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  economic  worlds,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  to  the  rising  tide 
of  imports  and  the  huge  gaps  in  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  balance  of  payments 
to  suggest  that  this  just  is  not  so.  Like- 
wise, the  anguished  cries  of  workers  who 
feel  their  jobs  are  threatened  by  imports 
and  by  multinational  corporations  are 
eloquent  testimony  that  our  present 
trade  and  investment  policies  are  not 
serving  all  sectors  of  our  economy 
equally  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Trade  and  Economic  Conversion  Adjust- 
ment Act  and  the  Foreign  Trade  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1972,  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  will  afford  some  meaning- 
ful progress  toward  a  more  workable  and 
humane  foreign  trade  and  investment 
policy.  1  include  a  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  the  bills,  along  with  the  text 
of  the  bills,  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

"Trade  and  Economic  Conversion  Adjust- 
ment Act  or  1972." 

Section  3  establishes  a  separate  Office  of 
Adjustment  Benefits  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  administer  the  Adjustment  Bene- 
fits Program. 

Section  4  establishes  an  advisory  board 
composed  of  labor  leaders  and  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Ck>mmlttee,  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  to  review 
the  administration  of  the  Act  and  to  make  an 


annual  report  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress. Board  members  wlU  have  full  access 
to  all  records,  data,  memoranda,  and  other 
documents  of  the  Office.  This  section  ensures 
that  the  administration  of  this  Act  will  be 
conducted  in  a  completely  open  manner. 

Section  5  establishes  the  criteria  for  deter- 
mining workers'  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
this  Act.  The  criteria  tie  eliglbUlty  to  easily 
obtained  and  readily  correlated  objective, 
economic  data,  assuring  that  eligibility  deter- 
minations under  this  Act  will  be  fair  and 
equitable.  This  section  also  extends  eligibility 
for  Adjustment  Benefits  to  employees  of 
U.S.  firms  with  foreign  Investments  and  firms 
with  government  defense  and  space  contracts. 
The  existing  adjustment  assistance  Pro- 
gram, established  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  covers  only  workers  dis- 
placed by  import  competition. 

Section  6  establishes  the  amount  and  du- 
ration of  cash  benefits  under  this  Act.  The 
benefit  levels  established  are  higher  than 
those  available  under  the  present  Adjustment 
Assistance  Program.  Unemployed  workers 
would  receive  80%  of  their  own  former 
weekly  wages.  Eligible  workers  taking  new 
Jobs  at  reduced  wages  would  receive  compen- 
sation to  bring  them  up  to  100 '"c  of  their  old 
earning  levels,  giving  workers  an  Incentive 
to  seek  new  employment  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Workers  deemed  eligible  for  Adjust- 
ment Benefits  would  receive  them  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  longer  depending  on  their 
previous  length  of  service  with  the  firm 
which  lays  them  off. 

Section  7  provides  for  job  retraining  for 
workers  deemed  eligible  for  Adjustment 
Benefits. 

Section  8  provides  for  assistance  for  eligi- 
ble workers  In  relocating  within  the  United 
States,  if  such  relocation  Is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain suitable  employment. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Adjustment  Benefits  to  contract  for 
health  Insurance  coverage  in  behalf  of  work- 
ers deemed  eligible  for  Adjustment  Benefits. 

Section  10  requires  U.S.  employers  engaged 
In  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  to  give 
their  employees  at  least  three  weeks  advance 
notice  of  any  impending  lay-offs  or  reduc- 
tions In  working  hours.  Failure  to  give  such 
notice  under  this  section  would  be  punish- 
able by  a  $5,000  fine. 

"Foreign  Trade  Amendments  of  1972." 

XnXE   I — TAX    LAW    AMENDMENTS 

Section  102  provides  for  the  taxation  of 
earnings  and  profits  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations. 

Section  991  requires  that  earnings  and 
profits  from  foreign  Investment  be  reported 
with  a  breakdown  as  to  the  source  of  the  In- 
come (i.e. — from  each  country)  for  the  year 
in  which  profits  were  earned;  and  that  re- 
ported earnings  and  profits  follow  generally 
the  rules  now  applied  to  corporations  within 
the  U.S.,  with  adjustments  for  prior  year's 
deficits,  and  exemptions  for  reporting  of  in- 
come where  foreign  legal  restrictions  make 
such  reporting  unrealistic  or  U.S.  laws  make 
such  reporting  unfair. 

Sec.  992  defines  the  U.S.  corporation  as 
one  with  10%  or  more  of  the  foreign  com- 
pany's stock  and  defines  "control"  as  owner- 
ship of  more  than  50%  of  the  stock.  It  de- 
fines the  foreign  corporation  with  provisions 
for  assuring  that  Indirect  control  shall  be  In- 
cluded. 

Sec.  993  establishes  the  mechanism  for  de- 
termining what  Is  considered  stock  owner- 
ship, either  direct  or  Indirect. 

Sec.  994  provides  against  double  taxation 
by  exempting  Income  that  has  already  been 
reported  for  taxes  in  the  U.S.  or  abroad 
through  a  chain  of  relationships  which  would 
be  taxed  anyway.  Proof  Is  required  for  this 
exemption,  so  that  information  on  relation- 
ships will  be  available. 

Sec.  995  makes  provision  so  that  the  U.S. 
stock  has  a  taxable  value  related  to  the  new 
provisions.  The  basis  or  the  taxable  value  of 


the  corporate  stock  will  be  adjusted  by  what- 
ever amount  is  included  or  excluded  in  the 
gross  Income  of  the  U.S.  corporation.  This  as- 
sures that  U.S.  income  abroad  does  not  escape 
proper  capital  gains  or  other  revenue  collec- 
tion. The  adjustment  In  the  "basis"  may  be 
upward  for  inclusions  or  downward  for  ex- 
clusions. 

Sec.  996  provides  that  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission may  grant  an  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  sections  991-995  to  any  U.S. 
firm  with  respect  to  its  foreign-source  earn- 
ings, if  it  finds  that  the  firm's  foreign  invest- 
ments and  operations  do  not  adversely  affect 
the  U.S.  balances  of  trade  and  payments,  or 
U.S.  domestic  employment,  and  that  the  firm 
could  not  domestically  produce  the  articles 
it  is  producing  in  whole  or  in  part  abroad  and 
market  them  competitively  with  like  or  simi- 
lar articles  produced  by  foreign-owned  firms. 

TITLE    n ANTIDUMPING    ACT,     COUNTERVAIUNQ 

DUTY    LAW,    TARirP    SCHEDULES    AMENDMENTS 
AND  OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Sections  201  and  202  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  and  countervailing  duty  statutes  of 
the  Tariff  Act  to  expedite  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  procedures  by  placing 
their  administration  In  one  agency  and  set- 
ting a  time  limit  of  three  months  for  the 
processing  of  a  complaint. 

Section  203  amends  the  U.S.  Tariff  Code  to 
provide  that  those  items  permitting  the  im- 
portation of  articles  assembled  abroad  from 
U.S. -made  components  at  reduced  tariffs 
(items  806.30  and  807.00)  shall  apply  only  in 
cases  where  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  finds 
that  the  Importation  of  such  articles  will  not 
adversely  affect  U.S.  exports,  the  UJ5.  balance 
of  payments,  or  domestic  employment,  and 
that  the  Importer  could  not  produce  the 
article  domestically  and  market  it  competi- 
tively with  like  or  similar  articles  produced 
by  foreign-owned  firms. 

Section  204  stipulates  that  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation  may  not  pro- 
vide any  insurance,  guaranties,  loans  or  any 
other  assistance  it  is  authorized  to  provide 
to  U.S.  firms  seeking  Its  assistance  for  pur- 
poses of  overseas  Investment  unless  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission  first  finds  that  the  over- 
seas Investments  or  operations  of  such  firms 
will  not  adversely  affect  U.S.  exports,  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  or  domestic  em- 
ployment, and  that  firms  applying  for  such 
assistance  could  not  domestically  produce 
the  articles  they  intend  to  produce  overseas 
and  market  them  competitively  with  like  or 
similar  articles  produced  by  foreign-owned 
firms. 


CONGRATULATIONS        TO        THE 
WILKES-BARRE  VETERANS'  HOS- 
PITAL DURING  "AGNES" 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
devastation  caused  by  the  flooding  of 
Agnes  has,  in  some  way,  affected  each  of 
us.  Despite  the  loss  of  homes,  businesses, 
and  communities  there  was  a  bright  spot 
in  all  the  destruction. 

Faced  with  disaster,  man  showed  his 
compassion  for  those  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  been  stricken  by  the 
flood  by  contributing  to  countless  assist- 
ance programs.  I  would  praise  specifi- 
cally the  efforts  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  and  its  director.  Dr.  Leon  Ross. 
Superb  staff  efforts  in  this  hospital 
coupled  with  the  cooperation  of  respon- 
sible citizens  enabled  the  hospital  to 
function  close  to  normal.  In  addition, 
the     WUkes-Barre     facility     received 
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patients  from  other  hospitals  who  were 
forced  into  below  normal  operations  be- 
cause of  the  flooding  conditions. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  also  of- 
fered Immediate  assistance  to  veterans 
in  securing  and  maintaining  O.I.  loans 
which  would  enable  them  to  rebuild  after 
the  tremendous  amount  of  destruction 
began  to  clear  away. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  one 
who  considers  himself  a  guardian  of  the 
Nation's  programs  for  veterans,  I  am 
proud  to  be  associated  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  I  compliment  them 
on  their  humane  efforts  in  serving  not 
only  veterans  during  this  recent  disas- 
ter, but  the  entire  citizenry. 

The  three  articles  which  follow  ex- 
plain in  more  vivid  detail  the  commend- 
able actions  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion during  the  devastation  of  Agnes: 
Flood  Help 

"The  Wilkes-Barre  VA  Hospital  brought  Its 
full  operational  force  to  bear  to  serve  Wyom- 
ing Valley  in  its  fiood  emergency,"  reported 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Independent,  adding: 

"The  big  hospital  on  the  bill,  despite  its 
quiet  appearance  to  those  who  visit  there, 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  medical  program 
of  the  valley.  As  the  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna rose,  patients  from  Mercy  and  Nesbltt 
Memorial  Hospitals  were  the  first  to  be 
evacuated  to  the  big  facility.  Advance  emer- 
gency-type preparedness  paid  off,  In  that  a 
smooth,  well-functioning  organization  was 
put  Into  operation. 

"Lack  of  power  for  a  time,  lack  of  tele- 
phones at  VA  for  over  a  week,  and  other  In- 
conveniences did  not  stop  us  from  function- 
ing well,"  said  Dr.  Leon  Ross,  hospital 
director. 

"Amateur  radio  operators  who  came  from 
all  over  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  served 
as  the  only  communications  link.  They  were 
most  effective,"  the  story  said. 

Accident  victims  and  seriously  ill  patients 
were  transferred  to  the  VA  hospital  by  hell- 
copter.  Many  landings  were  made  in  dark- 
ness. The  baseball  field  behind  the  VA  hos- 
pital was  rimmed  with  parked  automobiles. 
Their  headlights  were  turned  on  when  the 
helicopters  approached  to  outline  the  field. 
Ambulances  with  blinking  lights  showed  the 
emergency  landing  pad. 

During  the  critical  stages  of  the  flood,  the 
helicopter  served  as  the  most  effective  emer- 
gency vehicle  and  made  landings  to  bring  In 
35  patients.  After  they  landed  the  helicopters 
again  took  off  carrying  VA-supplied  drugs, 
food  and  badly  needed  emergency  medicines 
to  fiood  relief  headquarters  center  at 
Mlsericordla. 

From  Leader  Nursing  Home  In  Kingston. 
35  patients  were  sent  to  the  VA  hospital. 
These  were  older  women,  the  news  story  said 
and  all  required  extensive  nursing  care.  Not 
only  were  these  people  taken  care  of  but 
their  names  were  broadcast  over  the  radio, 
so  their  families  would  not  worry. 

The  president  of  the  county  medical  society 
set  up  his  emergency  flood  headquarters  at 
the  VA  hospital.  More  than  150  homes  and 
offices  of  physicians  were  washed  away  by  the 
flood  and  their  communications  were  han- 
dled at  the  VAH,  added  the  Independent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  was  also  given  space  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital, as  well  as  the  Holy  Savior  Church  and 
veterans  organizations  for  their  flood  relief 
work. 

Even  though  their  own  homes  were  lost 
and  damaged,  many  VA  hospital  workers 
stayed  at  the  hospital  working  aroimd  the 
clock  during  the  emergency,  the  newspaper 
said. 


Loans  to  Flood  Victims 
Veterans  In  the  flood  area  who  suffered 
property  loss  or  damage  due  to  the  storm 
were  asked  to  contact  their  nearest  VA  office 
for  help.  Steps  were  taken  to:  reinstate, 
wherever  possible  GI  loan  beneflts  when 
properties  were  totally  destroyed;  extend  rea- 
sonable leniency  to  veterans  with  VA  loans  in 
default  due  to  the  disaster;  make  supple- 
mental loans  to  veterans,  where  economically 
feasible,  for  repairs  on  partially  destroyed 
properties  obtained  by  VA  loans;  and  to  pro- 
vide counseling  and  assistance  on  obtaining 
repair  or  reconstruction  loans  from  non-VA 
sources. 

The  VA  also  made  available  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Preparedness  VA-owned  properties 
to  house  flood  victims. 

[From  VAnguard,  Aug.  1,  1972] 

VA  Hospitals  Help  Neighbors  in  Wake  of 

Tropical    Storm    "Agnes" 

"Agnes"  was  a  complex  storm  that  started 
as  a  hurricane  in  the  Caribbean.  She  was 
downgraded  to  a  tropical  storm  as  she  moved 
Inland  only  to  gather  new  strength  and  to 
eventually  cause  more  wide-spread  flood 
damage  than  any  other  one  storm  In  the 
nation's  history.  (The  Johnstown  flood  had 
more  casualties,  but  was  limited  in  area.) 

VA  stations  throughout  the  storm  area, 
while  suffering  only  minor  damage  them- 
selves, did  not  hesitate  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
neighboring  communities  In  any  way  they 
could. 

VA    hospital    WILKES-BARRE 

"The  Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 
East  End  Boulevard,  brought  the  full  force 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  its  facilities  to 
bear  on  the  flood  disaster  offering  a  haven 
to  seriously  ill  from  institutions  all  over 
Wyoming  Valley  .  .  ."  praised  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Record  In  their  report  of  the  flood  dis- 
aster. 

Seriously  111  persons,  especially  those  need- 
ing surgery,  were  brought  to  the  VA  Hospi- 
tal in  Wilkes-Barre  via  ambulance  and  bell- 
copter  from  nearby  hospitals.  Most  of  the 
helicopter  landings  were  made  after  dark. 
"They  landed  on  our  baseball  fleld,"  re- 
ported Dr.  Charles  Bishop,  Chief  of  Staff, 
speaking  of  the  airlifts.  "The  field  was 
rimmed  with  automobiles  with  their  head- 
lights turned  on  and  our  ambulances  used 
their  blinking  red  lights." 

Through  advanced  Civil  Defense  plan- 
ning, a  portable  emergency  hospital  had  been 
stored  at  College  Mlsericordla.  At  the  time  of 
the  storm  it  was  stocked  by  the  VA  Hospi- 
tal with  supplies  carried  by  helicopter.  This 
portable  hospital  quickly  became  the  only 
operative  hospital  on  the  west  side  of  the 
flood  swollen  river. 

Dr.  Leon  Ross,  Hospital  Director,  had  high 
praise  fo  hU  staff  and  for  Irving  Winkler,  a 
Volunteer,  who  put  himself  Into  service  as 
a  "runner".  He  kept  the  VA  in  touch  with  the 
outside  when  other  communications  could 
not  be  used,  and  transported  urgently  needed 
employees  to  the  hospital  In  his  own  car 
when  they  had  no  other  way  of  getting  there. 


TO    AMEND    THE    ALASKA    NATIVB 
CLAIMS  SETTLEB4ENT  ACT 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  amend  Public 
Law  92-203,  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  Secretary  to 
review  and  select  the  lEuids  withdrawn 
under  section  17(d)  (2)  of  that  law. 

If  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the  Alaska 


Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  as  it  passed 
the  House  on  October  20,  1971,  withdrew 
all  unreserved  public  lands  in  Alaska  for 
an  indefinite  period  and  permitted  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  classify  the 
withdrawn  areas  or  open  the  same  to 
entry  in  the  public  interest.  It  was  my 
amendment  in  committee  which  pro- 
vided this  authority  in  the  Secretary.  I 
proposed  that  amendment  in  commit- 
tee because  I  and  many  others  were  con- 
cerned about  the  land  rush  that  could 
occur  in  Alaska  following  the  revocation 
of  Public  Land  Order  No.  4582,  as  amend- ' 
ed,  which  froze  all  public  lands  in  Alaska 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  Alaska 
Native  land  claims. 

In  my  judgment,  the  action  of  the 
House  in  retaining  this  language  in  the 
bill  was  responsible  action  in  tlie  public 
interest.  It  was  good  judgment  because 
the  law  as  we  passed  it  retained  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  existing  au- 
thority to  manage  the  public  lands  re- 
maining from  the  land  settlement  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  Without  retaining  this 
authority  in  the  Secretary,  the  remain- 
ing public  lands  in  Alaska  were  left  up 
for  one  of  the  greatest  public  land  grabs 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

The  conference  committee,  however, 
changed  this  language  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  withdraw 
up  to  80  million  acres  of  imreserved  pub- 
lic lands  for  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing to  the  Congress  areas  suitable  for 
additions  to  or  creation  of  new  units  of 
the  national  park  system,  national  for- 
ests, wildlife  refuges,  or  the  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system.  The  conference 
committee  further  required  that  the 
lands  so  withdrawn  had  to  be  withdrawn 
within  9  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

During  the  conference  on  this  act,  I 
opposed  the  stringent  time  limit  imposed 
upon  the  Secretary  to  review  these  80 
million  acres  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  At  that  time,  I  was 
imable  to  subdue  the  zeal  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  to  carve  up  and  give  away 
the  public  lands  in  Alaska. 

Now  we  have  a  request  for  more  time 
from  the  Federal  State  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning Commission  for  Alaska,  created  by 
this  law,  to  review  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  on  the  80 
million  acres  withdrawn  in  accordance 
with  existing  authority.  I  am  pleased  to 
advise  my  colleagues  that  the  request  of 
the  Commission  has  the  support  and 
concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  informing  my 
colleagues  of  this  request,  I  incorporate 
as  part  of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter directed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
which  is  as  follows: 

Federal-State  Land  Use  Plannino 
Commission  for  Alaska, 
Anchorage,  Alaska.  August  1,  1972. 
Representative  Wayne  Aspinall, 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Aspinall:  We  urgently 
request  the  support  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  an  amend- 
ment to  Section  17(d)  (2)  (B)   which  would 
provide  for  an  additional  six  months  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  withdraw  lands 
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In  Alaska  for  recommeadatton  to  the  Con- 
gress  for  Inclusion  In  National  Park.  Forest, 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Systems. 

This  request  is  made  with  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  created  under  the  Act. 
It  also  has  the  full  support  and  concurrence 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  met 
with  the  Commission  at  Its  first  meeting  In 
Anchorage  yesterday. 

The  need  for  the  State  of  Alaska  to  adopt 
conforming  amendments  In  Its  companion 
legislation  and  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
Federal-State  Land  Use  Planning  Commis- 
sion necessarily  delayed  organization  of  the 
Commission.  State  legislation  became  effec- 
tive July  6;  Commission  appointments  were 
made  shortly  thereafter;  and  Commission 
members  were  sworn  In  and  began  work  July 
31.  1972. 

The  critical  Importance  of  this  withdrawal 
to  the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Nation  cannot 
be  over  estimated.  Eighty  million  acres  rep- 
resent one-quarter  of  Alaska,  an  area  twenty- 
five  per  cent  larger  than  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. Areas  being  studied  ^or  this  withdrawal 
contain  among  the  highest  scenic,  mineral, 
wildlife  and  recreational  values  In  the  Ameri- 
can Arctic  and  sub-Arctic.  Given  the  magni- 
tude of  the  withdrawal  and  the  value  of  Its 
resources.  It  Is  obviously  of  paramount  Im- 
portance that  sufficient  study  time  be  al- 
lowed to  Insure  that  National,  State  and  local 
Interests  are  most  optimally  realized. 

If  the  Commission  Is  to  make  meaningful 
recommendations,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior so  that  he.  In  turn,  may  make  the 
best  recommendations  to  the  Congress,  an 
extension  beyond  the  present  deadline  of 
September  17.  1972,  Is  Imperative. 

We  propose  that  the  words  "within  nine 
months  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act"  be  stricken  from  Section  17(d)  (2)  (B) 
of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
and  the  following  words  substituted:  "by 
March  17,  1973," 

We  make  this  proposal   with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  difficult  time  constraints  upon 
the  Congress,  If  action  Is  to  be  taken  prior 
to  September  17, 1972. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Egan, 

State  Cochairman. 
Jack  Horton, 
Federal  Cochairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  once  again  places  me  in  that  enviable 
position  which  I  continually  find  myself 
in  of  being  able  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
"I  told  you  so." 


DOMESTIC    VERSUS    FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 

fMr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
are  not  exposed  to  import  competition 
and  know  little  or  nothing  about  it  are 
prone  to  say  that  competition  from  im- 
ports is  the  same  as  every  company  ex- 
periences on  the  home  front  in  its  regu- 
lar order  of  business.  Competition,  they 
say,  is  the  same  regardless  of  its  sources, 
foreign  or  domestic. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  disruption  that 
may  be  caused  by  foreign  competition  Is 
no  greater  than  the  upset  caused  from 
time  to  time  by  a  new  product  coming  on 
the  market  or  some  modification  of  an 
existing  one.  In  either  case  the  domestic 
manufacturers  must  adjust  and  get  oo 
with  their  business  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. 


It  is  refreshing  to  have  an  analysis 
of  the  differences  between  competition  of 
the  domestic  variety  compared  with  the 
foreign.  In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
O.  R.  Strackbein,  Nationwide  Committee 
on  Import-Export  Policy,  who  is  known 
to  many  of  us  for  his  analytical  approsich 
to  the  import  problem,  discusses  the  dif- 
ference in  the  effects  of  import  compe- 
tition from  the  domestic  variety. 

I  offer  these  remarks  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  and  hope  that  all  will  read 
it  who  are  interested  in  the  subject: 

Domestic  Versus  Foreign  Competition 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

The  virtues  of  foreign  competition  are  often 
equated  with  those  of  the  domestic  variety. 
If  competition  on  the  domestic  scene  Is  good, 
for  whatever  reason,  the  same  value.  It  Is 
held,  must  apply  to  competition  from  sources 
beyond  our  borders. 

In  order  to  test  this  effort  to  equalize  the 
benefits  of  competition  regardless  of  Its 
source.  It  Is  desirable  to  ascertain  what  the 
virtues  of  competition  are  In  the  first  place 
and  to  ask  whether  the  circumstances  under 
which  competition  Is  carried  on  may  alter 
the  Judgment. 

We  look  to  competition  In  the  market 
place  to  produce  utmost  exertion  among 
producers  or  manufacturers,  no  less  than 
distributors,  who  compete  with  each  other 
to  gain  their  objective,  which  is  maximum 
sales  and  profits.  However,  of  itself  such 
exertion  Is  not  necessarily  directed  to  ends 
that  are  desirable.  Plunderers  may  rival  one 
another  to  gain  their  ends,  but  their  com- 
petition would  not  be  looked  upon  with 
favor. 

Competition  in  the  market  place  may 
therefore  not  always  necessarily  be  directed 
toward  desirable  ends.  In  this  country  we 
outlawed  child  labor  because  of  its  encour- 
agement of  a  form  of  competition  that  came 
to  be  abhorred.  We  also  came  to  look  upon 
some  forms  of  competition  as  being  wasteful. 
Duplicate  services  such  as  parallel  railroad 
lines  could  lead  to  excessive  capital  Invest- 
ment m  relation  to  the  total  service  to  be 
performed. 

We  long  ago  permitted  monopoly  In  public 
utilities,  such  as  power  and  gas  companies 
and  telephone  service,  power  and  pipe  lines, 
etc,  thus  avoiding  uneconomic  duplication  of 
facilities.  In  place  of  competition  we  Insti- 
tuted governmental  rate  regulation. 

To  say  that  domestic  competition  is  good 
per  se.  Is  therefore  a  generalization  that  does 
not  bear  analysis. 

MONOPOLY    VERSUS    COMPETITION 

Mistrust  of  monopoly  power  was  a  natural 
reaction  In  a  democracy  that  wae  bom  of 
rebellion  against  the  exercise  of  autocratic 
power.  As  a  people  who  held  that  govern- 
ment received  Its  own  power  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  and  wrote  into  their 
organic  law  the  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances In  a  triune  form  of  public  authority 
(legislative,  executive  and  Judicial)  we  looked 
upon  monopoly  as  a  breeder  of  economic  evil. 
Its  thrust  was  the  oppwslte  of  that  generated 
by  competition.  It  meant  special  privilege 
and  unresponsiveness  to  the  needs  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  The  question  of  monopoly, 
however,  did  not  become  acute  until  the  post- 
Clvll  War  period  when  capital  formation 
gravitated  toward  concentration  In  the  form 
of  "trusts"  and  combinations  whose  very  pur- 
pose was  broad  economic  control  centered  In 
unregul.ited  private  enterprise. 

The  first  concrete  national  response  In  the 
Congress  resulted  In  the  Sherman  Antl -Trust 
Act  of  1890.  In  Its  combinations  In  restraint 
of  trade  were  condemned.  The  law  was  made 
more  explicit  In  the  second  dectide  of  the 
twentieth  century  In  the  form  of  the  Clayton 
Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  sta- 
tute, followed  yet  later  by  the  Roblnson-Pat- 


man  Act.  These  enactments  did  indeed  attest 
to  our  faith  In  competition,  so  long  as  It  was 
fair  and  not  unduly  wasteful. 

As  it  turned  out  this  anti-monopoly  stance 
became  a  vital  supporting  pillar  of  the  eco- 
nomic system  that  was  taking  shape  In  this 
country  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  marking 
a  sharp  departure  from  the  system  we  In- 
herited from  Europe,  most  notably  England. 

Our  Inventive  genius  led  to  a  technological 
approach  to  production  and  other  forms  of 
economic  activity.  We  glimpsed  the  possibili- 
ties of  mass  production  as  opening  an  era  of 
economic  plenty  In  the  form  of  an  Increasing 
variety  of  consumer  goods  produced  In  such 
great  quantities  that  they  could  be  sold  at 
prices  low  enough  to  reach  the  masses  of  peo- 
ple whose  Income  was  not  of  the  highest 
level.  Even  workmen  could  aspire  to  enjoy- 
ment of  goods  to  which  they  were  not  accus- 
tomed If  more  goods  could  be  made  available 
at  lower  prices. 

Monopoly  power  In  the  hands  of  mill  and 
factory  owners  and  financiers  could  withhold 
or  hinder  the  flow  of  these  benefits  to  the 
millions  of  potential  consumers.  Mass  pro- 
duction would  thus  have  been  stifled.  Com- 
petition, meaning  fair  competition,  alone 
would  open  the  way,  but  would  not  reach  all 
the  way  because  It  would  not  of  Itself  as- 
sure the  higher  consumer  Income  needed  to 
absorb  ever  larger  outpourings  of  goods  from 
mass-production  lines. 

What  Indeed  does  constitute  the  market  for 
goods  that  might  be  produced  In  rising  quan- 
tities was  not  self-evident.  As  a  practical 
matter  the  connection  between  such  goods 
and  the  market  had  to  be  probed  empirically 
by  those  who  were  committing  their  capital 
to  new  or  old  ventures  that  coiild  soon  turn 
out  veritable  torrents  of  goods. 

If  ten  million  marbles  could  be  produced 
while  only  a  million  were  made  before,  by 
Invention  and  development  of  machinery  that 
turned  out  marbles  like  a  rain  of  hailstones, 
the  entrepreneur  might  be  burled  In  marines 
If  he  gave  hla  machinery  full  rein.  Merely 
being  able  to  turn  out  torrents  of  goods  was 
clearly  not  enough.  Who  would  buy  all  those 
marbles?  What,  again,  constitutes  the  po- 
tential market  for  goods? 

Is  It  merely  human  desire?  If  so,  why  Is 
window-shopping  such  a  prevalent  pastime? 
If  every  window-shopper  should  Immediately 
go  Into  the  shop  and  buy  to  his  heart's  de- 
sire, the  whole  stock  would  soon  be  sold. 
Rather,  the  potential  market  Is  measurable 
principally  by  the  amount  of  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  potential  consumer. 

The  Immediate  question  then  is  whence 
arises  purchasing  power,  and  how  gauge  its 
magnitude?  Is  It  measured  by  population- 
count?  If  so,  China  and  India  should  be  the 
greatest  markets  In  the  world ! 

What  was  It  then  In  the  United  States  that 
was  to  separate  us  radically  not  only  from 
India  and  China,  but  also  from  Europe? 
Evidently  someone  who  pondered  the  mean- 
ing of  the  developing  mass  production  also 
pondered  the  question  of  avoiding  hopeless 
surplus  accumulations.  Who  would  take  the 
goods  off  the  retailers'  hands?  Surely  not  peo- 
ple without  money!  Yet  If  only  those  who  had 
disposable  Income  beyond  that  needed  for 
the  necessities,  such  as  bread  and  potatoes 
or  beans,  could  be  counted  as  potential  con- 
sumers, how  many  of  them  might  become 
buyers  of  the  goods  the  entrepreneur  was 
now  coming  Into  a  position  to  supply  In  large 
quantities? 

The  question  was  a  puzzle  since  no  one 
haid  been  up  that  road  before.  An  entrepre- 
nevir  such  as  Henry  Ford  lived  and  breathed 
questions  such  as  these.  The  evidence  Is  that 
he  and  possibly  he  alone  saw  clearly  what  lay 
before  blm.  He  had  received  sufficient  back- 
ing to  feel  assured  that  he  could  sell  many 
more  "tin  lizzies"  If  he  could  bring  down  the 
price  radically.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  risk. 
Mass  production  would  Indeed  reduce  the 
cost  but  In  order  to  accomplish  that  feat  he 
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must  raise  his  production  schedule  very 
sharply.  If  the  product  did  not  sell  as  he 
hoped  It  would  he  would  find  himself  In 
bankruptcy  for  hla  pains. 

He  did  take  the  risk  and  sold  enough  cars 
to  remain  solvent.  As  an  act  of  faith  and 
enlightenment  he  raised  the  wages  of  his 
workers  to  »5  per  day.  That  was  a  high  level 
for  the  times  but  his  action  proves  that  he 
had  indeed  come  to  see  what  Is  the  principal 
constituent  of  a  market:  Consumer  purchas- 
ing power  in  the  form  of  employee  compen- 
sation. 

Yet,  had  Mr.  Ford  been  a  wheat  farmer,  his 
enterprise  would  not  have  prospered  as  he 
did  In  the  automotive  world  unless,  of 
course,  he  had  driven  many  other  farmers 
out  of  business. 

Why?  How  does  wheat  differ  from  the 
automobile  in  terms  other  than  molecular 
composition,  which  Is  to  say  In  terms  of  a 
saleable  product  on  the  market? 

Probably  the  first  looming  fact  differenti- 
ating the  two  products  Is  that  human  beings 
have  only  one  stomach.  They  can  eat  only 
so  much  per  day.  Therefore  the  market  for 
wheat  Is  quite  strictly  limited  by  the  popu- 
lation count.  As  a  result,  the  demand  for  the 
product  Is  quite  inelastic.  Reducing  the  cost 
from  $2  per  bushel  to  $1  will  not  lure  many 
more  people  to  eat  more  wheat  If  that  Is  al- 
ready their  diet.  Even  If  they  shotild  all  eat 
wheat  or  feed  It  to  meat-  or  dairy-producing 
animals,  the  limitation  would  still  stand. 

Had  Henry  Ford  cornered  the  wheat  mar- 
ket and  then  Increased  his  production  sev- 
eral-fold, he  would  have  learned  a  stern  les- 
son while  contemplating  his  accumvUatlng 
surplus  of  grain.  Yet,  once  established  In 
his  own  Industry  he  increased  his  produc- 
tion of  automobiles  far  beyond  the  Increase 
In  population;  and  he  was  not  burled  alive 
or  dead  In  surplus  automobiles.  Of  course, 
even  the  automobile  now  verges  on  a  satu- 
rated market,  but  for  different  reasons. 

People  did  not  need  automobiles  but 
could  use  them  In  ever  rising  numbers  If  the 
machines  performed  their  function  and  (1) 
If  potential  buyers  came  to  have  more  money, 
or  (2)  If  the  price  of  the  machine  came  to 
low  enough  a  level,  or  both.  Demand  for  the 
product  was  elastic.  More  money  hand  In 
hand  with  lower  price  spelled  Increasing  con- 
sumption not  limited  by  physiological  capac- 
ity as  Is  food  consumption. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  COMPETITION  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

The  function  of  competition  under  these 
circumstances  Is  obvious.  It  Is  to  Induce  the 
manufacturer  of  consumer  goods  to  exert 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  reduce  costs  to  ac- 
complish two  objectives,  ncunely,  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  more  people  aoid  at  the  same 
time  to  Increase  his  own  profits.  It  Is,  of 
course,  the  latter  objective  that  motivates 
the  producer.  Competition  lends  a  hand  by 
promising  that  If  one  producer  does  not  exert 
himself  effectively  to  these  ends  one  or  more 
of  his  competitors  will  do  so  and  leave  him 
behind. 

Once  more,  however,  we  early  recognized 
the  need  for  an  Initial  restraint  of  competi- 
tion lest  the  Inventor-developer-entrepreneur 
be  left  under-motivated  as  he  com  tempi  ated 
the  risk  of  others  Immediately  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  Invention  and  going  into  produc- 
tion simultaneously  with  him.  thus  depriving 
him  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  Impairment  of  In- 
centive the  patent  system  was  provided  for 
In  our  Constitution.  The  protection  It  pro- 
vided gave  the  patent-holder  time  to  estab- 
lish himself  and  thus  to  reap  his  reward 
before  the  doors  of  competition  were  thrown 
open.  In  other  words,  competition  was  treated 
as  an  Instrument  and  not  a  supreme  good 
In  and  of  Itself. 

Once  the  vision  of  a  mass-market  In  re- 
sponse to  Invention,  development  and  radi- 
cal cost  reduction  had  proved  Itself  Ameri- 
can enterprise  was  Indeed  set  on  a  new  road. 


The  driving  incentive  was  the  comprise  of  a 
mass  market  if  acceptable  and  desirable  but 
nonessential  goods  were  offered  to  the  public 
at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  mass  pocket- 
book.  In  time  veritably  thousands  of  prod- 
ucts qualified.  The  mass  market  Itself  had 
been  enriched  by  pn^ressive  Increase  In 
wages  as  productivity  Increased  hand-ln- 
hand  with  technological  advancement.  Per 
capita  income  in  this  country  left  compara- 
ble Incomes  in  other  countries  far  behind 
(Canada  excepted) .  The  production  and  con- 
sumption of  goods  surpassed  all  historical 
precedents.  Instead  of  one  pair  of  shoes  or 
one  television  set  or  radio  multiple  units 
could  bo  and  were  used. 

Why  was  this  development  left  to  the 
United  States? 

The  factory  system  was  not  originated  in 
this  country.  England,  in  particular,  moved 
ahead  In  this  field  before  American  Industry 
was  well-established.  While  no  Incontestable 
answer  Is  perhaps  available,  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  persistence  of  the  attitude  of 
British  factory  owners  and  economists,  such 
as  Rlcardo,  toward  wages,  which  was  un- 
friendly and  negative,  blinded  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchandisers  to  the  market- 
potential  that  lay  fallow  in  the  uncultivated 
field  of  workers'  wages. 

Also  it  may  be  observed  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  individual  European  countries  was 
not  large  enough  to  assure  a  mass  market 
such  as  lay  before  manufacturers  in  this 
country.  In  1910  we  already  had  a  population 
of  91  million.  Moreover  our  Constitution  lay 
the  basis  for  a  truly  national  market  by  pro- 
hibiting the  establishment  of  duties  on  trade 
among  the  States. 

Had  Europe  and  other  countries  Indeed 
come  with  us  in  recognition  of  the  market- 
function  of  rising  employee  comp>ensatlon 
the  gap  that  developed  between  us  need  not 
have  developed — at  least  not  in  the  dimen- 
sions it  reached  after  World  War  II. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Europeans  could 
have  followed  our  example  with  full  success 
because  of  their  relatively  lower  population 
levels;  but  they  might  have  moved  ahead 
more  rapidly  than  they  did.  After  World  War 
II  they  did  Indeed  elect  to  adopt  our  mass- 
production  system  and  undertook  to  widen 
their  markets  by  customs  unions.  Howawer, 
they  did  not  follow  through  on  the  vital 
mass-consumption  part  of  the  formula.  They 
are  now  coming  Into  a  position  to  rival  qs  In 
breadth  of  market  (population),  but  not  yet 
in  the  aoborptlon  of  goods  at  home.  Hence 
their  thirst  for  foreign  markets  for  manufac- 
tured goods. 

For  this  reason  a  wide  gap  developyed  be- 
tween our  system  and  that  of  other  Industrial 
countries.  Including  Japan.  They  achieved  a 
great  productivity  leap  but  not  so  great  a 
leap  in  employee  compensation. 

NEW  COMPETmVE  DIMENSION 

The  classical  function  of  competition  as- 
sumed a  new  dimension  as  the  other  indus- 
trial countries  adopted  our  system.  They  did 
not  make  their  way  by  self -development  and 
competition  with  us  but  by  dint  of  heavy 
subsidy  from  us.  Rising  productivity  shot 
ahead  of  their  low  wage  levels  and  soon 
widened  existing  foreign  competitive  advan- 
tages that  had  already  been  sharpened  by 
our  tariff  dismantlement  since  1934. 

To  understand  the  effect  of  the  new  com- 
petition it  is  necessary  to  address  ourselves 
further  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  productive 
system  we  had  built. 

The  effect  of  import  competition  is  not  ef- 
fectively measured  by  the  direct  displacement 
of  workers,  such  as  the  job  loss  Incurred  If 
10  million  tons  of  steel  that  previously  was 
manufactured  here,  are  Imported.  That  Is 
only  part  of  the  measure.  Jobs  that  do  not 
open  because  of  a  discouraging  outlook  create 
unemployment  as  surely  as  job  displacement. 

Ours  is  an  economy  not  only  of  essentials 
for  subsistence;  it  goes  very  far  beyond  that 
level — so  much  so  that  the  exhaustlblllty  of 


essential  resources  already  looms  high  In 
some  very  bothersome  sectors. 

Because  ours  is  Indeed  an  economy  based 
at  least  90%  on  products  that,  strictly  speak- 
ing, are  not  essential,  as  a  glance  at  some 
other  countries  verifies.  It  is  also  a  sensitive 
economy.  In  the  countries  of  subsistence  level 
of  existence,  consumption  is  reduced  only  by 
famines,  floods,  etc.,  which  is  to  say  by  priva- 
tion, disease  or  starvation.  Here,  In  this  coun- 
try, consumers  may  curtail  their  purchases 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  them  psycho- 
logical. Uncertainty,  a  psychological  factor,  or 
visible  adversity  may  produce  both  consumer 
hesitancy  to  buy  and  investor  hesitancy  to 
expand  plant  capacity  and  other  financial 
conunltments.  Thus  may  employment  oppor- 
tunities vanish  while  the  labor  supply,  aris- 
ing from  population  growth,  still  expands. 

The  sensitivity  of  our  system  should  be  no 
cause  of  surprise.  In  a  state  of  euphoria  and 
optimism  such  as  we  experience  from  time  to 
time  the  consumer  loosens  his  purse  strings. 
When  all  about  him  are  employed  and  no 
dark  clouds,  threatening  storm  or  woe  tower 
on  the  horizon,  the  consumer  demonstrates 
in  his  airy  way  the  indefinite  expansibility 
of  human  wants.  He  even  buys  ahead  on  such 
occasions — so  fast  do  his  or  her  desires  for 
material,  comfort,  plenty  and  luxury  burst 
into  bloom  In  the  sunshine.  Taking  note  of 
this  euphoria,  business  men.  producers  of 
consumer  goods  of  all  varieties,  builders, 
merchants,  purveyors  of  services,  insurance 
houses,  bankers,  dealers,  advertisers — the 
whole  spectrum  of  the  commercial  world  im- 
bibes the  wine  of  optimism  and  soon  feels 
the  inebriation.  Expansion  Is  seen  all  about. 
Credit  is  stretched  In  all  directions.  A  new 
economic  era  Is  proclaimed  and  the  voice  of 
the  ancient  watchman  in  the  night  echoes 
from  the  past  that  aU  Is  well. 

Unknown  unseen,  unheard,  untoward 
events,  here  or  abroad,  may  be  gathering  In 
the  twilight.  Then  one  detonation  or  two 
may  be  heard,  followed  by  distant  rumblings. 
A  slight  sobering,  a  passing  shadow  of  hesi- 
tancy steals  over  the  scene.  Next  day  and 
the  next,  the  bright  hues  on  the  blossoms, 
not  yet  stolen  away  by  the  chilling  shadow 
of  doubt,  nevertheless  register  Incipient  mis- 
givings. A  few  more  untoward  events,  such 
as  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  creditors 
who  have  become  Infected  with  doubts,  and 
confidence  may  ebb  seriously. 

THE   ROLE   OF   CONFIDENCE 

Our  system  was  built,  so  far  as  It  was  dif- 
ferentiated from  its  forerunners,  on  con- 
fidence and  a  strong  faith  in  handsome  re- 
wards If  the  ritual  was  adhered  to  (Inven- 
tion, development,  market  acceptance,  ex- 
pansion). The  formula  was  sustained  by  ac- 
cumulating evidence  that  he  who  learned 
the  combination  and  followed  it  would  "ar- 
rive", to  reap  rich  fruits  from  the  market 
place  m  the  future  as  In  the  past.  The  system 
became  strong  despite  Its  persistent  sensi- 
tivity, by  proving  Its  resiliency  over  and  over 
again,  and  also  because  It  developed  dis- 
cipline, learned  from  the  past,  and  mapped 
Its  way  with  some  care  into  futurity,  as 
bonanzas  continued  to  beckon.  To  be  sure. 
Its  dynamic  and  promethean  spirit  needed 
and  begot  public  regulation  and  restraint.  It 
was  not  wholly  conscious  that  It  did  not  exist 
for  .itself  and  did  not  derive  many  of  Its  po> 
tentlals  from  Itself  but  from  those  It  served— 
those  who  indeed  gave  It  its  scope  and  tsasou 
for  being.  As  the  rewards  were  high,  the  set- 
backs were  painful  too. 

Growth  became  essential  for  the  continued 
bouyancy  of  the  spirit.  This  was  and  Is  • 
weakness  not  yet  overcome.  If  the  outlook 
for  growth  was  gloomy  no  great  pulse-llftlng 
plans  could  be  laid,  or  if  laid,  carried  out. 
Uncertainty,  whenever  It  appeared  from 
whatever  source,  suggested  and  sometime* 
forced  a  check  rein  on  activity.  The  racing 
horses  must  be  tethered. 

In  the  early  sixties  our  industry  began  to 
feel  the  chill  of  Import  competition.  With 
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the  exception  of  the  Communist  world,  this 
came  from  our  erstwhile  allies  and  enemies 
ji3  well— those  who,  having  become  so  im- 
pressed with  our  productive  power,  adopted 
It  m  part  for  themselves. 

IMPORT    COMPETITION 

In  terms  of  economlc-adjustment-tlme  we 
were  confronted  almost  overnight  with  a 
phenomenon  we  had  not  once  faced  since  the 
birth,  development  and  operation  of  our 
unique  system. 

To  be  sure,  we  had  become  accustomed  to 
new  developments  and  radical  departures  In 
technological  innovations.  These  were  our 
very  life  blood— indeed  the  characteristic 
that  set  us  apart  from  Europe.  The  automo- 
bile displaced  the  horse  and  buggy.  However, 
because  the  new  apparatus  could  save  us 
time,  bear  greater  burdens  and  Incidentally 
confer  prestige  on  ownership.  It  not  only  dis- 
placed the  horse  and  carriage  In  time  but 
gave  rise  to  a  much  more  Intensive  Industry 
than  the  one  It  rendered  obsolete.  Employ- 
ment was  Increased  many-fold. 

There  followed  innumerable  other  Inno- 
vations that  upset  existing  industries,  such 
as  electricity  replacing  the  oil  lamp,  the  tele- 
phone, the  telegraph  (in  part) .  the  radio  and 
television  trenching  on  the  motion  pictures, 
etc.  All  led  to  rising  employment  in  time.  In 
many  instances  the  existing  industries  had 
time  for  adjustment  Just  as  It  took  time 
(years)  to  develop  new  products  and  bring 
down  the  price  to  levels  where  the  mass  con- 
sumers dwelt.  In  other  Instances  new  prod- 
ucts created  new  industries:  motion  pictures, 
air  conditioners,  blologicals.  recorders,  etc. 

It  is  because  our  economy  did  indeed  thrive 
on  innovations  and  not  only  sxirvlved  disrup- 
tions but  was  little  shaken  by  them,  that  It 
has  become  fashionable  to  say  that  Import 
competition  Is  of  the  same  species  as  domes- 
tic competition.  It  is  said  to  provide  the 
same  stimulus  as  the  Inventions,  Innovations 
and  migrations  that  characterized  the  domes- 
tic scene  In  the  past  few  generations. 

The  analogy  between  the  benefits  of  do- 
mestic competition  and  the  type  of  foreign 
competition  we  face  today,  whatever  the  Jus- 
tification for  such  an  analogy  In  the  past,  Is 
now  deceptive  and  misleading. 

We  were  able  to  overcome  the  disruptions 
and  uncertainties  caused  by  new  inventions 
and  radical  Improvements  In  productivity  on 
the  domestic  scene,  as  described  above,  be- 
cause these  were  homegrown,  so  to  speak. 
The  challenges  were  rooted  in  native  soil. 
The  dimensions  of  the  upsets  were  neither 
as  deep  nor  as  abrupt  as  those  we  face  today. 
Thev  were  not  beyond  our  powers  to  absorb. 
First,  to  repeat,  there  was  time  for  adjust- 
ment The  automobile  was  a  generation  or 
more  in  displacing  the  horse.  The  migration 
of  the  textile  Industry  to  the  South,  a  mat- 
ter of  regional  competition  based  on  a  low- 
wage  advantage,  much  as  the  low-wage  for- 
eign lure  of  today,  was  spread  over  more  than 
fifty  years.  Even  so  it  brought  great  distress 
to  New  England. 

On  the  domestic  scene  the  wage  gap  Is  not 
so  broad  even  between  North  and  South,  as 
we  face  in  the  Orient  and  elsewhere.  Tax 
burdens  and  Interest  rates  are  more  homoge- 
neous within  this  country.  The  uncertainty  is 
not  so  great  because  Information  Is  more 
readily  obtained  on  the  new  developments, 
their  magnitude,  progress  and  prospects. 

The  post- World  War  II  competitive  chal- 
lenge from  abroad  was  of  a  different  species. 
The  challenge  developed  in  a  very  short  pe- 
riod, leaving  virtually  no  time  for  adjust- 
ment. To  bridge  the  gulf  that  separates  the 
domestic  competitive  base  from  the  foreign 
needs  a  generation  of  time,  or  more,  not 
merely  a  decade. 

The  wide  competitive  differential  gave  rise 
to  the  stream  of  direct  private  foreign  In- 
vestment that  today  has  reached  an  ac- 
cumulated level  of  some  $80  billion.  This 
was  a  wholly  natural  response,  but  It  did 
lead  to  a  highly  distorted  and  over-concen- 


trated form  of  export  trade  from  this  coun- 
try. In  1971  our  exports  of  machinery,  and 
transport  equipment  (mostly  automotive 
products  and  aircraft)  accounted  for  45' ^  of 
our  total  exports.  Such  a  development  could 
never  be  attributed  to  normal  competitive 
processes.  In  the  exports  of  all  other  manu- 
factured products  of  all  varieties,  we  suffered 
a  deficit  of  some  $7  or  $8  billion.  This  un- 
wholesome condition  was  concealed  by  the 
surplus  In  the  machinery  category. 

This  broad-fronted  deficit  sheds  light  on 
the  blighting  effect  of  import  competition 
such  as  is  now  poised  offshore  ready  to  con- 
test our  own  market  with  any  and  all  indus- 
tries, old  or  new.  that  come  out  with  new 
products  or  radically  redesigned  established 
products,  aimed  at  a  rewarding  mass  mar- 
ket. 

When  the  latter  Is  no  longer  to  be  had 
because  Imports  generated  by  low  wages  com- 
bined with  modern  technology,  can  beat  us 
t<  the  consumers  with  lower  prices,  domes- 
tic investment  with  Its  Job-creating  ca- 
pacity is  dampened  if  not  halted.  Growth  In- 
dustries that  In  the  past  had  a  fiee  run  for 
the  market  are  now  slde-llned.  The  growth 
and  higher  employment  takes  place  abroad 
more  readily  than  here. 

Whereas  total  employment  In  this  coun- 
try has  indeed  grown  since  1966  by  over  7 
million,  employment  In  manufacturing,  agri- 
culture and  mining  has  lagged  seriously,  ac- 
tually losing  200,000. 

OTHER  ASPECTS  OF  THE  COMPETITIVE  FUNCTION 

Having  reviewed  briefly  the  prmclpal  func- 
tions of  competition  there  remain  two  as- 
pects that  should  be  mentioned.  One  Is  the 
notion  that  without  competition  Incentive 
would  die.  Complacency  and  mdolence  would 
destroy  Initiative.  Efficiency  In  general  would 
suffer  greatly,  to  the  detriment  of  consumers. 
This  view  assumes  that  competition  Is  the 
only  source  of  Incentive. 

Import  quotas  are  condemned  for  this  rea- 
son, and  also  for  their  supposed  price-rais- 
ing effects  because  of  lessened  competition 
from  abroad. 

While  fair  competition  does  Indeed  stim- 
ulate effort  and  promote  efficiency,  and  in- 
deed underlies  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem, the  source  of  Incentive  Is  not  limited 
to  competition,  nor  do  Import  quotas  and 
other  Import  restrictions  necessarily  reduce 
Incentive,  or  lead  to  higher  prices,  as  is  so 
often  alleged.  Except  where  our  anti-trust 
laws  and  the  laws  aimed  at  restraint  of  trade 
are  failures,  we  have  abundant  competition 
within  this  country. 

We  have  the  example  of  our  agricultural 
program,  providing  a  full  generation  of  ex- 
perience. The  parity  price  principle,  guar- 
anteeing a  minimum  return  to  the  farmer 
and  highly  restrictive  import  quotas  on  cot- 
ton, wheat,  dairy  products  and  basic  com- 
modities, far  from  producing  complacency 
and  Inefficiency,  led  to  Increases  In  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour  well  beyond  the  in- 
crease in  the  industrial  world  that  did  not 
come  under  such  restrictions. 

Yet  the  incentive  was  not  provided  by 
competition,  which  was  limited.  However, 
the  Incentive  did  not  lie  wholly  In  the  guar- 
anteed price  either  but  unquestionably  In  a 
combination  of  such  a  guarantee  and  the 
possibility  of  higher  total  payments  If  the 
output  per  acre  or  man-hour  or  both  were 
Increased.  This  was  Indeed  what  happened. 
As  more  was  produced  per  acre  the  total  re- 
turn could  be  increased.  But  for  this  pos- 
sibility the  price  support  system  might  in- 
deed have  deadened  incentive.  In  other 
words,  there  was  a  substltvite  for  competition 
as  an  Incentive,  In  the  form  of  a  return  above 
the  guarantee  if  productiv'ty  were  Increased. 
The  other  allegation,  namely  that  Import 
quotas  lead  to  price  Increases  also  Is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  facts.  One  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  impbrt  quotas  Is  to  prevent  prices 
from  falling  to  Intolerably  low  levels  but  not 
necessarily  to  raise  them.  Import  quotas  that 


are  In  effect  today,  namely  on  raw  cotton, 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  peanuts,  cotton  textiles 
and  petroleum,  have  not  led  to  price  increases 
beyond  the  general  wholesale  price  level.  The 
prices  on  these  products  have  lagged  well 
behind  the  general  level  as  well  as  behind 
the  prices  on  related  products. 

Beef  prices  have  Indeed  accelerated  In  re- 
cent times  but  not  more  so  than  pork  prices; 
and  pork  Imports  have  no  quota.  Coal  prices 
have  far  outstripped  petroleum  prices.  Yet 
petroleum  Is  under  an  Import  quota  while 
coal  Is  not. 

Steel,  which  has  been  under  a  restrictive 
agreement  on  Imports,  has  witnessed  a  price 
Increase  somewhat  above  the  general  price 
level  but  is  behind  the  price  Increases  on 
nonferrous  metals  on  which  no  Import  quota 
restrictions  exist. 

In  other  words,  two  widely  and  stubbornly 
held  views  on  the  effect  of  restraint  of  com- 
petition, do  not  withstand  the  light  of  fac- 
tual analysis. 

CONCLtTSION 

Present-day  import  competition  faced  by 
this  country  is  not  of  the  kind  contemplated 
by  Adam  Smith  or  other  free-trade  theorists. 
Adam  Smith  had  In  mind  a  laissez-faire 
economy  in  which  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, freely  interacting  in  the  market  place, 
would  determine  the  success  or  failure  of 
rivals  for  the  consumer's  favor.  Prices  would 
go  up  or  down  in  keeping  with  the  changes 
In  supply  and  demand.  Wide  wage  disparities 
linked  with  varying  levels  of  productivity, 
such  as  are  common  today  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  did  not  enter  Into  his 
calculations  and  conclusions. 

During  the  decade  after  World  War  II 
(1945-55)  manufacturing  wages  in  this  coun- 
try In  current  dollars  rose  72%.  Even  during 
the  war  years  from  1940-45  weekly  earnings 
In  manufacturing  Industries  had  already 
risen  72%  despite  wage  controls.  This  5-year 
rise  was  Indeed  as  high  as  the  one  during 
the  ten-year  period  from  1945-56.  The  rise 
during  the  15-year  period  from  1940  in  gross 
weekly  earnings  ($25.20  per  week)  to  1955 
($76.52  per  week)  was  203%.  (Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  1960,  Table  285, 
p.  223). 

Thus  we  were  already  well  launched  on  the 
wage  escalator  before  the  war  torn  coun- 
tries, allies  and  enemies  alike,  were  fully  re- 
habilitated. At  that  time,  however,  we  were 
far  In  the  forefront  In  productivity  per  man- 
hour  and  could  better  bear  the  wage  dis- 
crepancy. Foreign  wages  also  rose,  to  be  sure, 
and  In  some  Instances  more  sharply  In  pro- 
portion than  our  wages;  but  In  dollars  and 
cents  our  Increases  were  much  larger  because 
of  our  much  higher  base  (Canada  excepted). 
From  1956-71  manufacturmg  wages  in  this 
country  rose  another  85%,  or  to  $120  per 
week,  I.e.,  380%  since  1940.  (Ibid.,  1971  Table 
352,  p.  225). 

As  a  result  of  the  great  technological  gains 
of  the  other  Industrial  countries  after  their 
rebuilding,  again  starting  from  a  much  lower 
level  than  ours,  the  wage-productivity  or 
cost  gap  widened  rather  than  narrowing. 

We  have  Indeed  witnessed  the  narrowing 
of  the  productivity  gap  while  the  wage  jjap 
has  remained  very  wide  In  dollars  and  cents. 
Therefore  the  competition  between  the  two 
worlds  became,  not  a  rivalry  between  two 
sets  of  aggregates  of  equal  cost  levels  but 
between  upper  and  nether  levels  with  the 
advantages  weighted  heavily  In  favor  of  the 
latter.  Moreover,  the  widening  cost-gap  de- 
veloped very  rapidly  in  terms  of  needed  eco- 
nomic-adjustment time. 

This  split-level  condition  was  accentuated 
by  the  sharp  reduction  In  our  tariffs  from 
an  average  of  a  little  over  50%  In  1933  to 
about  10%  today  on  dutiable  Items.  In  the 
past  few  years  the  effects  have  surfaced 
alarmingly  for  many  Industries. 

Thus  have  the  possibilities  of  free  trade 
between  us  and  our  principal  foreign  com- 
petitors drifted  far  afleld  from  the  conditions 
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of  trade  assumed  by  Adam  Smith.  Today  we 
live  m  a  world  of  controlled  economies,  each 
regulated  according  to  the  political  philoso- 
phy in  the  ascendancy  within  the  various 
Islands  of  power  known  as  nations.  The  mar- 
ket place  no  longer  expresses  the  free  play 
of  competitive  forces. 

In  this  country  production  costs  are  de- 
termined principally  (to  the  extent  of  some 
80%)  by  level  of  employee  compensation  In 
combination  with  productivity.  These  rates 
of  pay  today  are  rigid  so  far  as  any  notion 
of  reductions  are  concerned,  unlike  the  flexi- 
bility contemplated  by  the  free  market.  The 
average  hourly  pay  in  manufacturing  In  this 
country  was  $3.70  early  in  1972,  or  2>^  to  6 
times  as  high  as  the  wages  of  our  foreign 
competitors.  There  is  an  effective  floor  under 
nearly  all  wages  In  this  country,  guaranteed 
against  reduction  by  minimum  wage  laws 
and  union  power.  This  rigidity  against  re- 
duction makes  for  competitive  helplessness 
except  m  one  direction. 

Taking  wages  out  of  competition  has  In- 
deed been  a  conscious  and  specific  objective 
of  our  national  legislation,  and  is  hardly  to 
be  condenmed  as  such.  Cost  reduction  there- 
fore lies  almost  exclusively  In  worker  dis- 
placement and  not  In  wage-reduction  or  even 
In  a  wage  standstill.  (What  Is  said  here  Is 
not  Intended  as  a  commentary  on  the  wis- 
dom of  the  conditions  described,  but  as  an 
assessment  of  competitive  and  political 
realities.) 

The  trend,  moreover.  Is  not  away  from 
controls  and  regulation  that  Interfere  with 
choice  of  competitive  weapons,  such  as  wages, 
but  rather  toward  more  state  controls  and 
Interferences,  both  here  and  abroad.  What 
Is  left  of  competition  is  confined  to  adver- 
tising, salesmanship,  servicing  and  quality. 
This  perhaps  explains  the  excess  eagerness 
of  the  advertisers.  Technological  innovations, 
of  course,  are  the  sole  remaining  weapon, 
usually  aimed  at  payroll  reduction  through 
worker  dlsemployment. 

To  speak  of  free  trade  or  reduction  of  trade 
barriers  in  this  context,  as  rendering  a  serv- 
ice to  our  consumers  Is  obviously  to  dream 
In  a  Never-Never  Land,  with  never  a  bother 
from  the  countervailing  thought  of  full  em- 
ployment. 

However,  faced  with  costs  that  can  be  re- 
duced appreciably  only  by  drastic  displace- 
ment of  workers  through  Improved  tech- 
nology the  employer's  option  inevitably  runs 
squarely  against  the  public  policy  of  full  em- 
ployment. 

■fo  understand  this  it  Is  necessary  only 
to  refiect  that  we  no  longer  have  a  monopoly 
on  advanced  technology  and  Its  market- 
building  wonders.  Therefore,  our  worker  dis- 
placement efforts  only  succeed  In  evicting 
workers  without  leading  to  an  enlarged  de- 
mand for  goods  produced  In  this  country. 
These  workers  cannot  achieve  reemployment 
unless  they  displace  yet  other  workers  sim- 
ply because  the  Increased  demand  usually 
generated  by  lower  costs  is  filled  by  the  for- 
eign goods  becoming  newly  available  at  lower 
prices.  Moreover,  the  outward  flow  of  our 
Investment  is  thus  stimulated  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  returns  abroad  look  better 
and  more  assured  than  at  home.  Thus  much 
of  the  Increased  employment  that  In  the  past 
would  have  taken  place  here  and  thus  nur- 
tured our  economy  takes  place  abroad. 

Theoretically  a  realignment  of  currencies 
to  appropriate  degrees  could  overcome  the 
competitive  discrepancy  but  the  history  of 
devaluations,  a  game  that  can  be  played  at 
will  by  all  parties.  Is  not  reassuring. 

To  treat  the  present  form  of  Import  com- 
petition as  If  It  were  not  only  of  the  same 
species  as  that  contemplated  by  Adam  Smith 
but  also  of  a  kind  with  fair  domestic  com- 
petition represents  a  tragic  misapplication 
of  a  sound  theory.  It  is  not  that  the  theory 
is  wrong  but  that  It  has  not  been  honored 
and  under  present  circumstances  of  deranged 
national    economies   which   are   trussed   In 


controls  and  regulations,  cannot  and  will 
not  be  honored. 

We  do  have  some  weapons  against  unfair 
Import  competition  In  our  tariff  laws,  notably 
the  Antl-Dimiplng  Act  of  1921,  Section  337 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the  Counter- 
vailing Duty  provision  of  the  same  Act  (Sec. 
303). 

However,  these  provisions  refer  to  particu- 
lar shipments  of  particular  articles.  They 
may  be  likened  to  efforts  aimed  at  correcting 
weather  conditions  rather  than  changing  the 
climate.  These  laws  are  not  addressed  to  un- 
derlying competitive  disparities  but  to  Indi- 
vidual cases  of  deviation  from  adopted  rules. 

Import  competition  cannot  and  should  not 
be  looked  to  as  a  substitute  for  or  even  a 
crutch  for  our  anti-trust  laws  and  our  laws 
against  restraint  of  trade.  Such  Is  not  the 
purpose  or  function  df  imports.  If  our  laws 
and  regulations  that  are  designed  to  assure 
fair  and  effective  competition  do  not  func- 
tion as  they  should  we  should  address  our- 
selves to  their  effective  enforcement  rather 
than  seeking  a  substitute  instrument  that 
has  an  unrelated  purpose. 


PENSION  REINSURANCE  AND 
PROTECTION 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  protection  and  interests  of 
participants  and  beneficiaries  of  em- 
ployee pension  plans.  This  bill,  if  passed, 
would  remedy  the  many  problems  now 
existing  in  the  private  pension  system, 
a  system  that  covers  nearly  30  million 
employees  and  has  assets  of  $130  bil- 
lion— assets  predicted  to  grow  to  $200 
billion  by  1980. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  received  letters  from  con- 
stituents describing  these  problems. 
Certainly  my  office  has  received  dozens 
of  complaints  in  recent  years  revealing 
the  many  inadequacies  that  exist  in  some 
of  the  private  pension  plans. 

The  key  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
many  of  our  Nation's  pension  plans  are 
operated  on  the  basis  of  several  question- 
able assumptions:  first,  the  assimiption 
that  an  employee  is  going  to  work  for 
one  company  all  or  most  of  his  career, 
and  second,  that  a  company  will  stay  in 
business  forever  in  the  same  or  expanded 
condition  as  it  was  when  it  installed  its 
pension  plan. 

We  must  realize,  as  the  American 
worker  has  realized,  that  we  are  in  a 
mobile  job  market  economy,  where  men 
and  women  frequently  change  their  jobs. 
We  must  realize  too  that  our  economy 
is  going  through  constant  overhauling, 
which  affects  the  security  and  stability 
of  the  Nation's  workers.  With  such  mo- 
bility and  such  change  in  our  economic 
policies,  we  must  improve  the  system  of 
private  pension  plans.  We  need  to  give  to 
the  American  worker  the  security  he  is 
entitled  to,  so  that  when  he  retires 
he  will  be  able  to  support  himself 
adequately. 

Recently  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee released  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  private  pension  plan  system.  The 
study  reviewed  51  plants  having  a  total 
of  $10  billion  in  assets.  The  private  pen- 
sion plans  at  these  plants  provided  for  no 


vesting  or  11  or  more  years  of  employ- 
ment before  vesting.  Over  a  20-year 
period,  only  5  percent  of  all  participants 
who  left  their  jobs  between  1950  and 
1970  received  benefits  from  their  pen- 
sion plan.  In  contrast,  in  36  plants  with 
assets  of  $6  billion  with  10  years  of  vest- 
ing or  less,  16  percent  of  all  participants 
who  left  since  1950  have  received  bene- 
fits. Workers  who  have  participated  in 
pension  plans  have  seen  their  retire- 
ment income  go  down  the  drain  due  to 
either  layoffs,  job  switches,  early  retire- 
ment, or  faulty  employer  practices. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
help  to  remedy  this  problem.  It  would 
give  the  participant  a  vesting  right  after 
8  years  of  service  at  30  percent,  with  a 
yearly  Increase  of  10  percent  thereafter. 
Thus  a  particii>aiit  in  any  private  pen- 
sion program  would  receive  some  money 
from  the  pension  fund  after  his  8th 
year,  and  would  have  100-percent  vest- 
ment after  15  years  of  service. 

Many  private  pension  plans  lack  ade- 
quate funding.  Some  companies  put  less 
money  in  the  fund  than  they  are  re- 
quired to  do  by  the  pension  agreement. 
Others  switch  the  money  to  different 
accounts  for  their  own  purposes.  Conse- 
quently, at  times  of  financial  crLsis,  a 
company  may  not  be  able  to  meet  its 
obligation  to  pay  the  participant  the 
money  he  is  owed.  If  a  company  goes 
bankrupt,  pension  plans  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  of  debts  to  be  paid  off. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  employers  to  pro- 
vide adequate  financing  of  pension  plans. 
A  65-year-old  retiree  with  35  years  of 
work  credit,  on  a  pension  plan  of  $300 
a  month  will,  on  the  average,  receive 
$51,840  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
If  the  company,  in  order  to  insure  this 
payment,  puts  away  the  money  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  and  not  before, 
the  total  amount  required  to  pay  this 
employee  this  money  would  be  $38,675. 
But  if  the  company  put  the  money  into 
a  fund  in  each  of  the  35  years  this  person 
is  employed,  it  would  cost  the  firm  only 
$16,640  or  $475.44  a  year.  In  other  words, 
the  funded  cost  is  only  32  percent  of  the 
pay-as-you-go  or  unfunded  cost. 

The  assets  of  private  pension  plans 
are  larger  than  the  assets  of  the  feder- 
ally run  social  security  program,  yet  no 
Federal  insurance  is  available  for  these 
plans.  We  insure  the  banks  of  this  coun- 
try, and  require  their  proper  manage- 
ment, why  not  the  pension  plans  which 
cover  millions  of  workers  and  contain 
billions  of  dollars?  The  bill  I  am  propos- 
ing will  require  sound  mansigement  and 
Federal  reinsurance  of  these  pension 
plans. 

Finally  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  this  bill — porta- 
bility. Many  a  worker  has  three,  four, 
five,  or  more  jobs  during  his  lifetime 
due  to  the  mobility  of  this  countrj''s  job 
market.  Often  a  person  will  join  a  pen- 
sion plan  each  time  he  is  employed  and 
then  forfeits  that  money  when  he  moves 
to  a  new  place  of  employment.  Conse- 
quently, when  he  retires,  all  that  money 
is  lost.  This  is  obviously  unfair.  Thus, 
this  bill  creates  a  fund  where  deposits 
will  be  made  by  a  member  plan  upon 
request  of  the  participant,  equal  to  the 
current  discounted  value  of  the  partici- 
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pant's  vested  right  under  the  plan.  I  can- 
not stress  strongly  enough  the  impor- 
tance of  this  type  of  program.  If  such  a 
program  is  not  passed  with  the  other 
proposals  in  this  bill,  the  problems  that 
now  confront  us  in  the  pension  plan  sys- 
tem will  remain  unsolved.  A  worker  may 
have  all  the  vesting  rights  he  deserves, 
the  adequate  fimding  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  his  pension  agree- 
ment, a  federally  backed  guarantee,  but 
still  not  receive  one  penny  of  pension 
money  because  during  his  lifetime  he  has 
a  number  of  different  jobs. 

Our  end  goal — the  spirit  of  this  bill — 
Is  to  provide  the  needed  security  the 
retired  worker  Is  entitled  to  have.  The 
recent  social  security  benefit  Increases 
were  In  this  spirit.  But  more  must  be 
done.  We  must  protect  the  worker  from 
the  policies  of  some  employers  who  do 
not  adequately  fimd  pension  plans.  We 
must  provide  the  American  worker  with 
the  right  to  receive  these  payments  if  he 
desires  to  retire  before  the  age  of  65  or 
is  laid  off  prematurely.  A  few  years  ago 
Congress  passed  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Act  establishing  a  Federal 
Insurance  corporation  to  guarantee  stock 
msu-ket  investors  and  market  speculators 
against  losses  due  to  financial  difQculties 
in  brokerage  firms.  It  Is  time  we  pass  a 
Pension  Protection  Act  that  will  protect 
the  millions  of  American  workers  from 
Inadeqaute  pension  funding  and  give  to 
these  many  million  people  the  security 
they  are  entitled  to. 


FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY  IN  THE 
SEVENTIES 

(Mr.  FRELINGHXJYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday,  June  21,  the  House  Re- 
publican Task  Force  on  International 
Economic  Policy  sponsored  a  seminar  en- 
titled, "Foreign  Economic  Policy  in  the 
70's."  I  would  like  to  share  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  seminar  with  my  colleagues  as 
they  proved  to  be  most  Interesting  and 
informative. 

It  has  been  the  view  of  the  task  force 
that  the  United  States  is  currently  at  a 
crossroad  with  regard  to  international 
trade  and  Investment  policy.  Therefore, 
the  piupose  of  the  seminar  was  educa- 
tive. It  was  to  bring  together  the  views 
of  the  administration,  Congress,  and  pri- 
vate interest  groups,  and  Identify  and 
discuss  the  major  International  economic 
Issues  that  need  to  be  considered  in  for- 
mulating legislation  for  1973  and  beyond. 

The  participants  in  the  seminar,  which 
Included  representatives  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  a  nimiber  of  key  inter- 
est groups,  were  selected  to  provide  a 
variety  of  viewpoints  in  order  to  enhance 
congressional  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  issues  that  might  arise  in  the 
formulation  of  international  economic 
policy  and  related  legislation.  The  mate- 
rial follows: 

Participants 

William  Eberle,  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations. 

Paul  Volcker,  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury 
for  Monetary  Affairs. 


Professor  Robert  Stobaugh,  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School. 

Harry  Heltzer,  Chairman  of  the  Botird,  3M 
Company. 

Jacob  dayman.  Administrative  Director, 
Industrial  Unions  Department.  APL-CIO. 

Dr.  Robert  Hampton,  Director  of  Marketing 
and  International  Trade.  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives. 

Mrs.  Gall  Bradley,  Vice  President,  League 
of  Women  Voters. 

TASK   FORCE   ON    INTERNATIONAL    ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Peter  H.  B.  Prellnghuysen,  N.J.,  Chairman, 
Mark  Andrews.  N.  Dak.,  James  T.  Broyhlll. 
N.C..  John  Buchanan.  Ala.,  Charles  Chamber- 
lain, Mich.,  James  C.  Cleveland,  N.H.,  PhUlp 
M.  Crane,  lU..  Edward  J.  Derwlnskl,  111. 

Bill  Prenzel,  Minn.,  Robert  C.  McEwen, 
N.Y.,  Wmiam  S.  MaUllard,  Calif.,  PhUlp  E. 
Ruppe,  Mich..  J.  wmiam  Stanton,  Ohio, 
Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Ohio.  John  M. 
Zwach.  Minn..  Tom  Rallsback,  Dl.,  Guy  Van- 
der  Jagt,  Mich. 

Proceedings 

Congressman  Frelinohtjtsen.  I'll  Intro- 
duce myself.  I'm  Congressman  Peter  Prellng- 
huysen of  New  Jersey.  I'm  happy  to  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on 
International  Economic  Policy. 

I'd  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  and  then 
Introduce  oui  panelists  and  let  them  make 
their  presentations. 

The  year  1971  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  In  postwar  International  trade  and 
finance.  President  Nixon's  decision  on  August 
15  with  regard  to  the  dollar  devaluation  and 
to  Impose  a  10  percent  surcharge  on  Imports 
represented  a  clear  break  from  previous  VS. 
foreign  economic  policy  and  pointed  to  a  new 
course  for  the  future. 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy,  several  of  whose 
members  are  sitting  In  the  front  here,  was 
formed  shortly  thereafter  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  abreast  of  rapidly  occurring  events 
and  to  give  special  attention  to  the  Interna- 
tional Impact  and  the  siftermath  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy. 

As  you  all  know,  much  has  happened  In 
the  Interim.  Specifically,  the  surcharge  has 
been  removed.  And  the  Smithsonian  agree- 
ment signed  last  December  was  an  accord 
that  was  reached  regarding  the  alignment  of 
International  exchange  rates.  The  next  major 
step  presumably  will  be  formulating  compre- 
hensive trade  legislation  which  will  give  the 
President  negotiating  power  for  monetary 
trade  reform.  This  legislation  must  serve  our 
domestic  economic  Interests  as  well  as  con- 
tinuing our  traditional  expansionary  policy 
abroad. 

The  Task  Force  has  organized  this  seminar 
today  In  an  attempt  to  bring  together  the 
views  of  the  Administration,  Congress,  and 
private  Interest  groups,  to  Identify  and  dis- 
cuss the  major  issues  that  need  to  be  con- 
sidered In  formulating  legislation  for  1973 
and  beyond.  Hopefully,  the  experience  and 
expertise  of  our  distinguished  guests  will 
provide  tis  with  a  more  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  problems  and  Issues  before 
us. 

At  this  table  are  the  panelists,  whom  I 
will  Identify,  beginning  at  my  left. 

On  the  extreme  left,  your  right.  Is  Dr. 
Robert  Hampton.  Dr.  Hampton  Is  Director 
of  Marketing  and  International  Trade  for  the 
National  Council  of  Farmers  Cooperatives. 
He  has  been  with  the  National  Council  for 
the  past  eight  years.  He  was  formerly  on  the 
faculty  of  Cornell  University  and  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  business  field. 

Next  to  Dr.  Hampton  Is  Professor  Robert 
Stobaugh.  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration at  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Pro- 
fessor Stobaugh  holds  a  BS  In  Chemical  En- 
gineering from  Louisiana  State  University 
and   a   BOA   from   Harvard.   He   has   been 


teaching  International  business  and  manu- 
facturing policy  m  the  NBA  program  and 
serves  on  the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  International  Business 
Studies.  He  recently  headed  a  Department 
of  Commerce  study  on  the  Impact  of  foreign 
overseas  investments. 

On  my  Immediate  left  Is  Mr.  William 
Eberle  who  Is  the  President's  Special  Rep- 
resentative for  Trade  Negotiations. 

On  my  Immediate  right  Is  Mr.  Paul  Volcker 
who  Is  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury  for  Mon- 
etary Affairs. 

Next  to  Mr.  Volcker  is  Mr.  Harry  Heltzer 
who  Is  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief 
Executive  Ofilcer  of  the  3M  Company.  Mr. 
Heltzer  began  his  career  In  the  3M  Company 
In  1933  and  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  that  company  In  1965  and  In 
1966  became  President.  He.  In  October  1970. 
was  elected  to  his  present  position  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Mr.  Heltzer  is  also  a 
Trustee  of  the  U.S.  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Economic  Policy 
Association. 

And  I  should  say  because  it  was  an- 
nounced, that  Mr.  Peter  Flanlgan,  who  has 
some  Job  at  the  White  House,  announced 
several  days  ago  that  he  was  going  to  be 
unable  to  participate.  We're  disappointed, 
needless  to  say,  and  he  expressed  his  regrets 
also. 

And  last  but  not  least  on  our  panel  is 
Mrs.  Oall  Bradley  who  Is  Vice  President  of 
the  Leagrue  of  Women  Voters.  Mrs.  Bradley 
Is  First  Vice  President  of  the  League.  Until 
1970  she  served  as  their  National  Foreign 
Policy  Chairman.  She  has  testified  before 
various  committees  of  Congress  on  foreign 
trade  and  aid  policies. 

I  think,  Ambassador  Eberle,  if  you  would 
like  to  begin. 

Ambassador  Eberle  Is  presenting  the  Ad- 
ministration's viewpoint  on  this  overall 
question  of  foreign  economic  policy.  The 
question  is  of  considerable  current  Interest, 
I  might  add.  In  a  discussion  with  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  only  yesterday  the 
Secretary  of  State  gave  us  some  of  his  views 
on  the  problems  within  the  government  and 
what  the  State  Department  specifically  Is 
planning  to  do  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  lie  ahead. 
Mr.  Eberle.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  jrou  can  tell  by 
the  distinguished  associates  up  here,  the 
issue  of  foreign  economic  policy  Is  a  very 
complicated  and  Interrelated  one.  And  Just 
to  put  the  record  straight,  I  think  we  have 
to  look  at  the  entire  range  of  Interrelation- 
ships— monetary  investment  policies,  taxes, 
trade.  East-West  trade  relations,  and  assist- 
ance to  developing  countries.  Although  these 
are  economic  matters,  as  a  very  practical 
matter  they  are  basically  more  political  in  all 
of  their  contexts  and  relationships  as  eco- 
nomic, because  in  each  of  these  cases  they 
do  affect  domestic  policies  of  soverigjn  coun- 
tries. 

Now,  I  expect  to  concentrate  on  trade  and 
its  relationship  within  a  total  context,  and 
I  will  leave  these  other  relationships  to  my 
associates  up  here. 

In  giving  a  quick  look  to  this,  I  must  add 
before  we  get  Into  the  specifics  on  the  trade 
problem,  as  we  look  at  the  70's.  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  have  to  trade  a  great  deal 
more  effectively  than  it  has  In  the  last  ten 
years. 

I  think  this  means  that  we  have  to  build 
on  a  broader  and  fairer  basis  in  the  trading 
systems  and  trading  practices  that  will  fit 
into  this  whole  Interrelationship  that  I 
talked  about.  And  at  the  same  time  that  we 
do  this,  and  expend  East-West  trade  In  one 
Instance,  we  can't  Jeopardize  our  relation- 
ships with  our  Atlantic  trading  partners  or 
our  trading  partners  In  the  Pacific. 

As  we  look  at  this  overall  area  of  trade— 
It's  a  broad  subject  and  I'm  going  to  cover  It 
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rather  quickly  and  then  hopefully  we'll  have 
questions  and  answers — the  interrelation- 
ship is  the  very  key  to  this  whole  Issue.  I 
want  to  cover  that  first. 

My  good  friend  Paul  Volcker  has  said  many 
times  that  money  Is  the  handmaiden  of  In- 
vestment and  trade;  It  oils  the  machinery  of 
the  commercial  transaction. 

When  you  have  a  balance  of  payments 
problem,  the  question  Is:  In  the  adjustment 
process  are  you  going  to  use  exchange  rates 
or  are  you  going  to  use  trade  rate?  The  IMF 
and  QATT  (General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade)  have  a  specific  relationship,  that  they 
have  in  balance,  that  you  can  go  to  GATT 
and  that  you  can  use  quotas.  If  you  get  a 
ruling  from  the  IMF.  The  problem  with  this 
Is  that  nobody's  ever  used  quotas.  Five  or  six 
other  countries  ahead  of  the  United  States 
used  surtaxes  at  various  times.  A  clear  inter- 
relationship. 

And  In  the  case  of  exchange  rate,  if  you 
say  we  should  use  exchange  rate,  that's  fine 
to  make  an  adjustment;  but  keep  In  mind 
that  great  segments  of  trade  are  insulated 
In  the  market,  such  as  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy,  when  the  exchange  rate  Is 
made.  No  other  country  gets  the  advantage 
of  that  becaiise  the  common  agricultural 
policy's  variable  levy  fills  In  and  takes  up 
the  difference  so  that  Instead  of  being  able 
to  sell  more  at  lower  prices  those  prices  are 
picked  up  by  the  variable  levy. 

In  the  case  of  Investment,  where  trade 
barriers  are  created,  this  causes  a  distortion 
as  to  where  business  makes  its  decision — 
either  because  they  want  to  put  their  In- 
vestment behind  the  trade  barriers  to  de- 
velop a  market,  or  they  wUl  take  advantage 
of  subsidies  In  order  to  build  plants. 

This  In  turn  moves  to  exports.  You  have 
taxes  and  subsidies  and  these  affect  trade. 
At  the  end  you  have  the  case  of  industrial  ex- 
port subsidies  by  many  countries,  and  you 
have  agricultural  subsidies  which  distort 
trade  In  third  markets.  • 

Paul  Volcker  has  said  that  on  the  monetary 
side  many  times  that  we're  looking  at  asym- 
metry that  broke  down  a  monetary  system; 
we're  looking  at  the  same  pressures  on  sur- 
plus spending  and  deficit  spending.  The  same 
thing  has  been  happening  in  the  last  five 
years  in  the  trade  area.  People  have  been 
able  to  disregard  rules;  they've  been  able  to 
make  their  own  unilateral  decisions.  We've 
reached  the  point  vhere  we're  seeing  the 
same  kind  of  breakdown  In  the  trading  sys- 
tem that  you  have  on  the  monetary  side. 

As  Congressman  Prellnghuysen  has  Indi- 
cated, we  have  made  great  gains  in  the  eco- 
nomic world  In  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We 
want  to  take  nothing  away  from  that.  But, 
prior  to  the  August  15  steps,  we  had  ques- 
tioned the  system  and  focused  on  the  prob- 
lems of  where  we  have  to  go  In  the  future. 
These  problems  were  not  solved  on  that  date. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  solved  until  we 
focus  on  the  kind  of  policies  and  get  going 
with  discussions  in  all  of  these  fields  that 
are  totally  interrelated.  That  will  bring  about 
the  progress  that  we  need. 

When  this  breakdown  started  In  the  70's 
as  far  as  trade  was  concerned,  there  was  a 
breakdown  In  questioning  the  very  principles 
that  the  whole  trading  system  was  based  on. 
And  this  was  the  question  of  the  most- 
favored-natlon's  system  within  a  multilateral 
context.  Its  counterpart  on  the  monetary 
side  was  the  nondiscriminatory  payment  set- 
tlement program  of  Bretton  Woods  and  the 
IMP. 

The  rules  had  broken  down  as  we  looked 
at  them  In  a  number  of  key  areas.  The  key 
Issues  that  are  Involved  In  trade  today  I 
think  are  the  following. 

First,  what  Is  the  future  of  the  most- 
favored-natlon  principle?  Is  It  going  to  be  a 
conditional  one?  Are  we  going  to  eliminate 
It  and  go  to  a  reglontU  block?  The  big  chal- 
lenge today  Is  preference.  I.e..  preferences 
where  developed  countries  give  other  de- 
veloped countries  special  breaks  as  opposed 


to  giving  all  countries  a  break;  giving  under- 
developed countries  special  preferences  and 
extracting  reverse  preferences,  and  Justify- 
ing this  on  the  basis  of  traditional  theory. 
All  I  can  suggest  to  you  is  that  the  figures 
show  there  is  some  Impact.  But  what  about 
the  potential?  Is  the  potential  of  countries 
such  as  Spain,  somewhere  between  a  develop- 
ing country  and  a  developed  country?  Do 
we  lose  out  In  the  future  because  of  prior 
preferential  treatment?  How  do  we  phase 
these  out? 

But  more  Importantly,  It  breaks  the  sys- 
tem down.  As  an  example,  we  have  roughly 
90  countries  In  GATT.  Today  52  of  those 
countries  have  association  or  preference 
agreements  with  the  European  community. 
How  do  you  expect  those  52  people  will  give 
their  opinion  when  asked  within  GATT?  Can 
we  expect  the  kind  of  treatment  In  GATT 
today  that  we  would  have  expected  fifteen 
years  ago? 

What  about  regional  groupings — free  trade 
areas  and  customs  unions?  The  GATT  never 
anticipated  the  size  and  extent  of  these  units 
today  although  the  imbalances  have  created 
bigger  markets  for  everyone.  It  has  been  very 
Interesting  to  note  that  trade  for  the  world 
has  gone  up  at  a  good  rate.  Internal  trade 
has  gone  up  almost  twice  as  fast. 

We  have  no  objection  to  these.  In  fact 
we  think  they  ought  to  be  encouraged.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  also  think  In  the 
future  If  they're  going  to  grow.  They  must 
continue  to  change  their  policies  to  recognize 
that  these  units  distort  trade.  They  distort 
trade  because  today  we  have  enlargement 
and  we  are  moving  further  in  that  direction. 
There  is  some  $4-$5  billion  of  trade  that 
win  move  from  the  African  countries  Into 
the  European  Community  which  will  be  on 
a  duty  free  basis;  and  85  percent  of  that 
trade  Is  competitive  with  the  United  States. 

We  don't  ask  that  they  not  do  It.  What 
we  ask  Is  that  the  arrangements  take  Into 
consideration  the  trade  distortion.  We  have 
to  face  that  problem  In  GATT. 

We  have  the  question  of  the  non-tariff 
barriers.  This  whole  issue,  consisting  of  over 
800  of  these  has  been  filed  In  GATT  as  prop- 
er. How  do  we  negotiate?  Are  we  going  to 
allow  the  non -tariff  barriers  to  replace  the 
tariffs?  We  have  today  questioned  these  non- 
tariff  barriers  which  affect  domestic  policies 
in  every  country — in  the  agricultural  field, 
government  procurement,  standards. 

In  past  trade  negotiations  we  have  had 
problems  of  reciprocity.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  commitments  made  In  February  to  the 
United  States  by  Japan  and  the  European 
Community.  We  got  away  from  the  old  prin- 
ciple of  sole  reciprocity  In  specific  agree- 
ments of  overall  reciprocity  and  mutual 
commitment.  The  reason  for  that  Is  simply 
that  when  we're  talking  about  standards, 
we're  talking  about  mutual  commitment. 
But,  we  can  find  ways  of  having  common 
standards  around  the  world.  One  country, 
one  plant,  can  produce  a  product  of  sale 
around  the  world.  It  will  reduce  the  cost,  but 
It  doesn't  remove  the  trade  barrier.  There's  a 
mutual  commitment  not  to  create  a  trade 
barrier.  This  must  be  faced.  We  must  find  a 
way  to  negotiate  these  to  maintain  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  national  government  intact  and 
yet  within  some  framework  that  will  (^>en 
up  markets  In  countries  around  the  world. 

We  still  have  the  question  of  tariff  reduc- 
tion. Are  we  going  to  go  ahead  on  a  zero 
base?  Are  we  going  to  be  In  a  community  that 
says  to  us.  "we  don't  want  to  do  that  be- 
cause we  have  an  Atlantic  free  trade  balance 
and  that  will  break  down  the  precedent  that 
we  built  up  In  the  community? 

We  have  people  on  this  side  who  say.  don't 
go  all  the  way;  It's  so  important;  we  need 
It.  We  must  face  these  kinds  of  Issues. 

In  the  agricultural  area,  the  neglected 
area,  almost  every  country  distorts  trade.  We 
must  Increase  trade  in  that  area.  Today  we 


hear  from  our  friends  In  Europe,  your  trade 
has  gone  up,  even  though  we  have  put  on 
tariffs  with  a  variable  levy  that  runs  60  to 
100  percent  of  the  world's  price. 

The  answer  to  that  Is  In  the  Community 
that  put  that  program  on.  our  trade  In  the 
variable  levy  limit  has  gone  down;  but  our 
trade  In  the  non-variable  area  has  gone  up 
substantially  more  than  to  offset  it.  which 
proves  the  very  point  we  made,  and  that  Is. 
give  our  agr*cultiu%  an  opportunity  In  a  freer 
market  and  we  wlU  increase  our  trade  sub- 
stantially. This  must  be  opened  up. 

We  have  the  whole  area  of  the  GATT  rules. 
We  are  trading  partners  with  Japan  and 
France  who  still  maintain  Illegal  quotas. 
There  hasn't  been  a  decision  in  many  areas 
of  GATT  for  five  years.  We've  got  a  shelf- 
load  of  complaints  against  each  other,  and 
we're  asking  that  those  come  off  the  shelf 
and  be  solved. 

This  Is  not  a  challenge  to  each  other.  It's 
a  question  of  business  decisions  being  made 
to  dispose  of  these  complaints  we  have 
against  each  other  and  hopefully  on  a  basis 
of  reducing  barriers. 

How  do  we  negotiate?  Here's  the  question 
of  where  do  we  get  the  authority. 

We  believe  on  our  side  that  some  form 
of  approach  to  this  will  be  presented  to 
Congress  early  next  year.  The  Issues  that 
have  to  be  faced  are  not  simply  authority  to 
negotiate  tariffs.  They  are  going  to  be  entire 
issues  that  relate  to  the  specific  issues  I 
mentioned  for  non-tariff  barriers.  And  here 
we  need  the  kind  of  authority  that  will  prob- 
ably be  based  on  principles,  but  give  us  the 
kind  of  approach  that  Is  mutually  acceptable 
to  the  Administration,  our  trading  partners, 
and  Congress  and  let  the  negotlatora  work 
It  out.  We  need  the  kind  of  contact  with 
Congress  to  come  up  with  these  kinds  of 
programs. 

These  are  the  Issues.  How  do  we  get  at 
them? 

We're  at  them  right  today  In  discussion. 
We're  assuming  that  EEC  enlargement  will 
be  negotiated  this  fall  or  early  next  year. 
The  EFTA  treaties  wUl  be  signed  In  August 
and  those  will  come  up.  In  the  GATT  and  se- 
lect conmilttees  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, we  are  already  discussing  what  are  the 
modalities  and  techniques.  We're  preparing 
for  an  approach  to  these  problems  In  1973. 
The  high  level  trade  report  of  the  OECD 
should  be  available  this  fall  and  it  will  point 
out  many  of  the,  ways  in  which  we  can  ap- 
proach these. 

This  fall  I  see  that  we  will  be.  In  the  United 
States,  forced  to  focus  very  concretely  on 
what  we  want,  how  we  want  to  approach  it. 
and  what  kind  of  a  trading  system.  Because 
of  our  external  security  threat  having  eased, 
this  whole  economic  area  becomes  the  area  In 
which.  If  we're  going  to  have  a  kind  of  peace- 
ful coexistence,  we  must  have  a  common 
ground  to  work  with  Internationally.  I  hope 
this  focus  on  the  trade  area  can  be  an  Im- 
portant one,  first  of  all  to  open  up  markets 
around  the  world  on  a  basis  that  will  give  us 
more  exports,  which  wUl  Increase  our  stand- 
ard of  living,  recognizing  that  we  have  to 
bring  Imports  In  which  keep  our  costs  under 
control.  Within  this  system  I  hope  It  wiU 
remain  a  multilateral  system,  a  multilateral 
system  that  recognizes  comparative  costs, 
most-favored-natlons,  payment  settlements, 
etc..  and  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that 
no  country  can  allow  Itself  to  have  sudden 
market  disruptions.  We  need  safeguards  too; 
again  on  a  multilateral  basis  where  coun- 
tries can  act  within  those  safeguards,  within 
parameters,  and  phase  out  temporary  bases: 
and  at  the  same  time  have  an  adjustment 
procedure  which  will  work. 

If  this  system  wUl  work,  everybody  can 
win;  because  trade  will  Increase,  we  will  have 
more  Jobs,  we  will  have  comparative  ad- 
vantage m  principle.  And  then  we  have  to 
recognize  that  we  have  to  give  some  addi- 
tional help  In  the  way  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  dav*loplnc  oountries;    to  give 
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them  some  preferences  which  will  be  phased 
out  as  they  develop  In  the  trading  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  U  this  system  Is  not 
negotiable  and  U  we  find  that  we  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  regional  blocks  or  If  we're 
going  to  find  that  we  can't  negotiate  this 
kind  of  a  system  with  a  fair  basis  for  trad- 
ing In  the  United  States,  then  we  have  to 
decide  how  do  we  best  operate  In  a  regional 
system,  what  will  be  our  regions?  Or  If  we 
don't  want  to  go  that  way,  how  are  we  going 
to  work  it  out  on  a  tlt-for-tat  basis;  we'll 
treat  you  as  you  treat  vW 

I  only  suggest  that  these  two  systems  do 
not  give  us  the  same  advantage,  but  If  we 
can't  negotiate  the  first,  we  may  find  our- 
selves In  the  latter. 

I've  suggested  recently  In  a  number  of 
talks  especially  with  our  trading  partners 
that  this  Is  the  direction  we  ought  to  go. 
I'm  hopeful  that  by  this  we  can  create  dis- 
cussion with  Congress,  with  business,  the 
academic  community,  to  explore  how  we 
can  put  this  together.  What  are  the  new 
Ideas?  How  do  we  put  the  meat  on  the  bones 
for  having  a  sound  trading  system,  and  how 
does  It  fit  In?  And  I  think  If  we  can  make 
the  right  decisions  and  recognize  that  those 
decisions  must  be  made  positively  rather 
than  backing  Into  them,  that  we'll  have  a 
better  trading  system. 

But  It  depends  not  alone  on  trade  but  on 
my  associates  here,  on  Congress,  and  on  the 
Interrelation  of  all  of  them. 

Peter,  I'll  yield  to  my  associate. 

Congressman  Prilinghutsen.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Eberle. 

I  think  next  we  should  hear  from  Mr. 
Volcker  about  the  broad  question  of  mone- 
tary reform. 

Mr.  Volcker.  Let  me  start  off  with  a  rather 
general  point  and  I  think  a  rather  obvious 
point  In  one  way,  but  I'm  not  sure  It  has 
really  penetrated  everyone's  consciousness 
yet  because  you  get  used  to  thinking  In 
other  channels.  And  It's  a  very  simple  point 
to  which  you  yourself  alluded,  that  I  think 
we  are  adjusting  to  some  very  basic  changes 
In  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  world. 

And  It  Is  very  obvious  when  you  compare 
the  present  position  of  the  United  States,  for 
Instance,  with  the  late  1940'3  or  Immediately 
after  World  War  n  when  our  preexisting 
monetary  arrangements  and  trading  system 
were  largely  formed. 

The  United  States  was  the  strong  economy 
In  the  world,  by  any  measure.  Europe  was 
prostrate.  Japan  was  prostrate.  We  were  the 
only  source  of  production.  In  my  area  more 
directly,  the  financial  area,  we  held  three- 
quarters  of  the  world's  gold;  we  had  very 
few  liabilities,  a  lot  of  assets,  and  these  were 
fundamentally  In  everj-body's  thinking  when 
the  system  was  established:  the  dominance 
of  the  United  States  politically  as  well  as 
economically. 

In  a  sense  the  IMF  was  our  baby  and 
OATT  was  partly  our  baby  at  least,  and  we 
provided  both  economic  and  political.  I 
think,  muscle  to  make  those  Institutions 
work  and  make  the  system  work. 

What  we  are  saying  now  quite  simply  Is. 
that  was  the  world  of  the  1940's  and  the 
world  of  the  1950'3.  to  some  extent  the 
world  of  the  1960's.  but  gradually  over  this 
period  the  circumstances  have  very  basically 
changed.  The  Institutions  and  arrangements 
didn't  change  with  the  same  rate  of  speed. 
And  what  President  Nixon  essentially  did 
on  August  15  was  recognize  that  these  under- 
lying changes  in  the  economy.  In  the  basic 
economy  of  the  world,  had  built  up  to  the 
point  where  we  needed  to  rethink  the  In- 
stltutlortal  structiire,  the  monetary  struc- 
ture, the  trading  order  as  well,  and  take  a 
new  look  at  where  we  are  and  where  we  are 
headed  and  bring  our  institutions  into  con- 
formity with  the  realities  of  the  world. 

It  all  looked  very  sudden  because  It  was  a 
distinct  break  in  terms  of  policy  action  but 


this  was  a  break  that  reflected  a  much  more 
gradual  but  profound  process  of  change 
underneath. 

I  think  it's  implicit  in  this  that  while  we 
look  for  changes  in  the  system  and  funda- 
mental change,  doesn't  mean  the  old  system 
was  bad  under  the  circumstances.  It  worked 
very  well  for  many  years  in  the  circum- 
stances that  existed.  You  can  see  It  In  the 
generally  high  level  of  world  prosperity  dur- 
ing these  years,  expanding  trade,  generally 
friendly  economic  relations — these  were 
major  accomplishments  and  nobody  Is  den- 
egating  those  accomplishments;  and  say- 
ing that  the  circumstances  have  changed  to 
the  point  where  you  need  new  Institutions, 
new  systems,  so  that  that  kind  of  accom- 
plishment can  continue  In  the  future.  The 
premises  of  the  old  system  are  no  longer 
valid.  We  need  a  new  system  to  advance 
those  objectives,  as  Bill  Et>erle  was  Just  sug- 
gesting. 

Now  against  that  kind  of  background  and 
the  suddenness  of  the  recognition,  at  least 
that  was  forced  by  our  actions  last  summer, 
we  have  been  through  a  period  of  consid- 
erable strain,  confusion,  turmoil.  Last  fall 
and  winter  we  were  under  real  economic 
pressures,  and  In  some  respects  and  particu- 
larly In  the  monetary  area.  I  think,  also  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  over  motivations,  ob- 
jectives on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of  oth- 
ers; confusion  over,  for  Instance,  whetbar 
the  United  States  was  turning  Inwards  de- 
liberately and  protectionist  and  all  the  rest. 

I  think  out  of  this  process  of  turmoil  and 
confusion  we  have  succeeded  now,  nine 
months,  ten  months  afterwards  In  achieving 
a  considerable  degree  of  understanding  about 
what  the  process  Is  all  about — certainly  not 
perfect— ending  some  confusion  about  our 
own  motivations,  and  In  fact  accomplishing 
some  very  substantial  changes  In  the  mon- 
etary environment  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  trading  environment.  We  have  had  a  re- 
alignment of  currency  values  of  an  un- 
precedented character.  We  have  introduced 
some  other  changes  on  at  least  a  temporary 
basis  In  the  monetary  system  like  wider 
bands  of  fluctuations  and  the  established 
exchange  rates.  We  have  made  some  prog- 
ress In  speclflc  trade  areas.  We  have  also 
commitments  to  broader  trade  negotiations 
and  broader  monetary  negotiations. 

And  as  understanding  has  Increased  and 
as  some  measures  were  taken,  I  think  we 
have  had  a  measure  of  calm,  so  far  as  the 
dollar  is  concerned  at  least,  returning  to 
the  exchange  market.  It  has  been  reasonably 
quiet  for  some  months.  The  problems  are 
not  solved  but  against  this  background  of 
understanding  and  of  some  concrete  accom- 
plishment 1  think  an  atmosphere  of  greater 
order  has  certainly  returned. 

Now  in  saying  that  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  this  is  an  Interim  period 
and  that  we  haven't  solved  the  problem.  We 
have  not  done  the  fundamental  Job  of  really 
reconstructing  In  some  sense  a  permanent 
monetary  system.  We  have  many  trade  issues 
that  are  related.  We  haven't  certainly  fully 
accomplished  the  job  of  assuring  a  strong 
balance  of  payments  position  for  the  United 
States  and  that,  In  turn.  Implies  a  better 
competitive  position  for  American  Indus- 
try; and  we're  working  hard  on  that,  but 
I  wouldn't  want  to  say  that  that  Is  assured. 
This  Is  a  continuing  challenge  and  until  It 
is  assured  it  is  a  source  of  potential  weak- 
ness in  the  system. 

Progress  Is  proceeding  on  that  basis  and 
I  think  progress  Is  beginning — has  begun  for 
some  time — on  the  negotiations  that  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  fundamental  permanent 
system,  so  to  speak.  Now,  those  negotiations 
are  not  always  terribly  visible,  terribly  clear. 
They  take  place  in  a  variety  of  forums  and 
discussions  and  a  variety  of  manners,  and 
amid  still  some  confusion,  but  I  think  I  can 
describe  to  some  degree  how  they  are  going 
on  and  what  the  problems  are. 

Now,  one  of  the  problems  is  certainly  that 


there  Is  still,  despite  what  I  have  said,  some 
difference — In  some  cases  fairly  profound 
differences — In  appreciation  as  to  what  the 
problems  are.  And  this  becomes  more  ap- 
parent as  you  get  toward  the  specifics.  People 
can  sometimes  agree  on  such  a  nice  glittering 
generality  as  I  gave  you,  that  the  world  ii 
changed;  but  when  you  get  Into  what  that 
means  speclflcally  In  terms  of  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  Institutions  there's  lots  of  room 
for  controversy.  And  I  think  there  Is  quite  a 
lot  of  nostalgia  stUl  that  somehow  If  we 

could  only  put  back  that  old  system  again 

It  wasn't  so  bad;  we  had  all  these  accomplish- 
mencs  to  which  I  referred,  and  now  we've  had 
a  little  exchange  rate  realignment,  let's  Just 
go  back  to  the  old  system  and  proceed  on 
that  basis;  and  we  feel  comfortable  In  that 
system. 

Our  response  to  that  kind  of  view  Is,  well, 
we  imderstand  that  some  people  feel  com- 
fortable in  that  system,  but  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  that  system  is  that  everybody  else 
was  running  the  surpluses  and  we  were  run- 
ning the  deficits.  And  precisely  after  a  period 
of  this  happening  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
one  of  the  premises  of  the  system  that  broke 
down.  We  are  no  longer  In  a  position  to  run 
deficits,  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the 
dollar.  And  If  the  dollar  Isn't  stable  you're 
not  going  to  have  a  stable  International 
monetary  system.  I  think  that's  the  hard 
rock  of  reality  In  our  position.  If  you're  going 
to  have  International  financial  stability, 
which  everybody  wants  In  general. 

More  Important  than  any  partlciUar  In- 
stitutional arrangement,  more  Important 
than  any  particular  policy  Is  the  strength  of 
the  external  position  of  the  United  States, 
which  Is  In  turn  related  to  the  stability  of 
the  dollar.  The  dollar  is  the  world's  reserve 
currency,  the  world's  trading  currency;  If  It 
is  not  stable,  you're  not  going  to  have  sta- 
bility In  the  system  generally. 

So,  one  of  the  points  that  we  are  trying 
to  make  repeatedly  in  every  form  we  can — it 
is  first  priority  for  us — and  It  should  be  for 
other  countries  in  a  sense — Is  restoring  the 
external  financial  and  economic  strength  of 
the  United  States.  And  this  Is  partly  where 
the  problems  begin,  because  again  people 
can  say,  yes,  of  course  I  agree  with  that,  as 
a  general  proposition;  but  then  you  begin 
discussing  what  It  takes  to  do  that  and  here 
you  run  Into  a  little  dilflcult  arithmetic  that 
one  country's  surplus  Is  another  country's 
deficit.  And  most  countries  would  rather 
have  a  surplus  than  a  deficit  and  they'd 
rather  have  a  strong  trade  position  than  a 
weak  trade  position. 

As  our  position  strengthens,  other  peo- 
ple's, at  least  In  common  perception,  have  to 
weaken.  And  they  don't  like  that.  Well,  they 
recognize  maybe  the  necessity  In  principle; 
when  It  comes  to  specific  actions,  whether  it's 
an  exchange  rate  action,  whether  It's  a  trade 
action,  whether  it's  a  sharing  of  the  military 
burdens,  whether  it's  a  sharing  of  the  aid 
burdens:  all  of  these  cost  money,  cost  com- 
petitive position  In  some  sense,  and  there's 
resistance.  And  how  is  that  problem  worked 
out? 

Now,  we  often  meet  the  kind  of  response, 
"Yes,  we  understand  this  is  an  important 
problem  and  this  will  be  worked  cut."  Mean- 
while you  have  become  convertible,  you  adopt 
some  other  financial  responsibilities,  adopt 
some  other  obligations.  And  we  made  clear, 
and  I  think  this  is  quite  understood  by  other 
governments  now.  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  accept  those  obllgr.tlons  until  we  see  some 
assurance  that  our  position  can  become 
stronger  and  can  maintain  Itself  in  a  stronger 
position.  And  again  at  the  level  of  princi- 
ple you  get  some  understanding,  but  when 
It  comes  to  the  hard  negotiations  of  the 
various  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing 
that  purpose,  it's  not  easy. 

This  leads  me  to  another  kind  of  sub- 
merged— and  not  all  that  submerged — issue 
that  keeps  appearing  In  these  discussions. 
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Those  that  agree  with  what  I  am  Just  say- 
ing in  general  terms  among  some  of  our 
foreign  friends  In  particular  may  say,  "Yes, 
we  agree  in  general  with  the  arithmetic  of 
what  you're  saying,  but  you've  got  to  do  It 
some  way  that's  palatable  to  us  In  effect: 
and  that  way,  and  perhaps  the  only  way,  Is 
getting  rid  of  what  we  see  as  the  source  of 
your  problem  and  that's  these  capital  out- 
flows that  you  have.  We  don't  want  your 
capital  and  you  keep  exporting  capital,  and 
if  you  only  control  that  capital  outfiow, 
that's  the  way  to  achieve  balance  In  your 
payments;  and  let's  proceed  on  that  basis." 

Now,  we  don't  think  that's  possible  for  a 
nimiber  of  practical  reasons,  and  we  also 
have'  some  philosophical  problems  with  It. 
Olven  our  present  trade  position  we  have  to 
have  some  improvement  no  matter  what 
controls  you  had  on  capital.  But  we  have 
not  looked  forward  to  an  International  fi- 
nancial system  that  rested  for  Its  very  sta- 
bility on  a  very  strongy  panoply  of  controls. 
Our  objective  is  to  get  rid  of  controls,  that 
controls  are  a  sign  of  breakdown  of  the  sys- 
tem, an  Inhibition  on  the  kind  of  world  you 
want  to  see.  We  want  to  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  freeing  us  from  controls.  Others  want 
to  move  In  the  direction  of  saying,  "Well, 
controls  at  least  on  your  capital.  It  shotild  be 
a  permanent  part  of  the  system."  So  we  have 
another  basic  issue  that  keeps  reappearing  In 
one  guise  or  another  in  these  discussions. 

There  is  another  kind  of  issue  that  isn't  a 
particular  bone  of  contention  between  the 
United  States  and  others,  but  It's  of  con- 
cern to  all  countries  and  raises  very  difficult 
problems.  I  think  all  countries,  all  advanced 
industrialized  countries  recognize — I  don't 
know  If  they're  limited  to  advanced  indus- 
trialized countries — all  countries  want  free- 
dom of  action  for  domestic  policy.  They  all 
recognize  In  general  terms  you  live  In  an 
Interdependent  world,  you  can't  be  entirely 
isolated,  your  policies  have  to  refiect  exter- 
nal circuniistances;  but  on  the  other  hand 
you  can't  expect  perfection  in  fine  tuning 
every  domestic  policy  to  meet  external  cir- 
cumstances. It's  not  that  easy  to  bounce 
around  monetary  policy  and  fiscal  policy 
and  wage  price  policy  and  all  the  rest  in  the 
extreme  manner  that  would  be  required  to 
achieve  a  very  high  degree  of  International 
coordination. 

Once  you  accept  that  premise — and  It's  a 
matter  of  degree — then  you  have  to  find  a 
set  of  International  financial  arrangements 
that  will  tolerate  a  degree  of  lack  of  coordi- 
nation.  This  raises  difficult  Issues  of  ex- 
change rates  and  other  policies  that  certain- 
ly have  not  been  resolved,  and  there's  all 
sorts  of  room  for  argument  for  the  degree 
to  which  one  should  allow  for  Independence 
of  national  action,  force  coordination  of 
domestic  policies,  or  adopt  a  different  kind  of 
international  financial  system  that  allows  a 
greater  scope  for  independence. 

And  different  countries  and  different  posi- 
tions will  see  this  differently.  If  you're  a  very 
small  country  that's  very  heavily  dependent 
upon  trade,  you  are  likely  to  be  frightened 
by  the  prospect  of  exchange  rate  changes 
for  instance,  and  frequent  exchange  rate 
changes  with  your  trading  partners.  You  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  quite  a  lot  in  terms  of 
domestic  economic  policy  to  achieve  the  ex- 
change rate  stability.  If  you  are  a  country 
with  a  relatively  small  external  sector,  you 
may  approach  this  problem  from  a  different 
direction.  And  to  generalize,  the  Europeans 
may  approach  it  from  a  different  direction 
than  the  Americans  or  the  Canadians  or  the 
Japanese,  because  they're  In  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent situation — another  one  of  these  issues 
that  underlies  the  discussion. 

This  is  not  unrelated  to  an  issue  to  which 
BUI  Eberle  devoted  some  attention,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Common  Market  itself.  This  has 
a  large  trade  component.  It  is  at  this  stage 
largely  a  customs  union.  It  has  an  increas- 
ing monetary  component.  And  part  of  the 


drive  for  monetary  unity  In  Europe  Is  what 
I  Just  suggested.  They  feel  a  more  urgent 
need  to  have  exchange  rate  stability  among 
themselves  than  perhaps  with  other  coun- 
tries or  perhaps  than  other  countries  want 
among  themselves.  So  you  have  a  phenome- 
non here  of  Europe,  pretty  much  regardless 
of  what  the  rest  of  the  world  wants,  moving 
In  the  direction  within  Europe  of  a  partic- 
ular type  of  financial  system.  And  that  has 
to  be  taken  Into  account. 

Our  effort  has  been  to  focus  attention  on 
these  kinds  of  problems  because  we  think 
they  need  airing  and  they  need  discussion. 
Maybe  you'd  never  get  a  consensus  on  Issues 
this  broad,  but  they  certainly  have  to  be 
brought  out  In  the  open  and  treated  openly, 
because  any  of  the  kind  of  mechanics  of  the 
system,  the  kind  of  things  that  receive  so 
much  attention — convertibility,  funding  of 
dollars,  the  role  of  the  dollar,  crawling  pegs 
frequent  changes  In  exchange  rate,  all  this 
kind  of  mechanical  device— and  what  Judg- 
ments are  made  about  those  devices  In  the 
end  come  back  to  these  kinds  of  questions. 
And  a  lot  of  the  discussion,  in  our  opinion,  of 
the  mechanical  devices  Just  kind  of  skims 
over  the  surface  and  kind  of  wishes  these 
Issues  away,  because  they're  difficult.  But  to 
construct  the  system  right  we  want  to  focus 
some  attention  on  these  Issues. 

Now  this  Is  already  apparent  in  the  kind 
of  negotiations  that  we  see  for  Instance  In 
the  forum.  We've  been  trying  to  devise  the 
right  atmosphere,  the  right  setting  to  carry 
on  the  discussions  because  In  the  end  the 
setting  Is  Important  In  the  outcome;  It's  Im- 
portant In  what  Issues  get  treated  and  how 
they  get  treated.  We  are  making  a  fair 
amount  of  progress  In  that  direction  and  It 
Is  Interesting  In  this  process  to  see  what  Is- 
sues arise  and  why  the  question  hasn't  been 
resolved  already.  I  thought  It  was  going  to 
be  resolved  a  month  ago  and  It  hasn't  been. 

Well,  what  kind  of  Issue  holds  It  up? 

We  have  Insisted  that  the  monetary  Issues 
are  related  to  trading  Issues,  and  are  related 
to  Investment  Issues.  The  LDC's  insist,  I 
think  equally  properly,  they  are  related  to 
aid  Issues. 

Those  that  don't  want  to  face  some  of 
these  other  issues  say.  Oh,  no,  let's  just 
treat  this  as  a  very  narrow  monetary  ques- 
tion; all  we  want  to  talk  about  is  converti- 
bility and  funding  and  the  price  of  gold 
and  exchange  rates.  So  in  the  argument  over 
the  forum  and  the  mandate  for  the  forum 
you  are  arguing  over  how  wide  the  scope 
of  the  negotiations  should  be  and  what  Is 
relevant  in  treating  the  financial  system.  We 
have  met  a  lot  of  resistance  on  this  point 
from  a  limited  number  of  quarters,  I  should 
say,  but  very  strong  resistance.  I  think  that 
question  will  be  resolved  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  but  In  a  sense  part  of  the  substantive 
negotiations   are   proceeding    In   this   light. 

A  similar  problem  arose  just  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  countries  Involved.  Are  the 
LDC's  relevant  to  this  process  or  not?  Again 
there  will  be  progress.  I  think.  In  terms  of 
the  LDC's  participating. 

There's  a  question  whether  it  should  be 
entirely  a  matter  for  IMF  discussion  or 
whether  the  IMF  discussions  don't  have  to  be 
related  to  the  OECD.  to  GATT.  and  others 
outside.  This  views,  another  source  of  con- 
troversy, which  reflects  on  how  narrowly 
monetarily  the  problems  can  be  Isolated. 

I  suspect  that  we  will  reach  some  agree- 
ment on  a  so-called  committee  or  group  of 
twenty  as  the  main  negotiating  forum  fair- 
ly soon,  with  an  adequately  broad  mandate, 
with  adequately  broad  membership — with. 
I  hope,  adequate  recourse  to  talents  outside 
the  IMF.  We  hope  that  the  OECD  will  make 
a  parallel  contribution.  We  can  use  the  tal- 
ents of  other  organizations.  All  of  this  is 
cumbersome  and  difficult.  It's  going  to  take 
some  time  to  have  these  formal  bodies,  par- 
ticularly the  group  of  twenty  operating.  But 
I  don't  think  that  should  obscure  the  fact 


that  whether  or  not  the  formal  body  Is  oper- 
ating; there's  a  lot  of  discussion — in  a  sense, 
pre-negotlatlon — going  on  fairly  continuous- 
ly during  this  period. 

Congressman  Fwclinghutskn.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Volcker. 

And  now  I  think  to  educate  us  on  perhaps 
what  Is — I  hate  to  say  what's  least  imder- 
stood  on  the  Hill;  much  Is  really  not  un- 
derstood on  the  Hill,  but  on  one  of  those 
areas  where  we  need  enlightenment — we'll 
have  Professor  Stobaugh  talk  on  Foreign  In- 
vestment Policy  and  the  Multinational  Cor- 
poration. 

Remarks  op  Professor  STOBAtrcH 

There  are  two  types  of  foreign  invest- 
ments— portfolio  and  direct.  In  a  portfolio 
investment  the  investor  owns  shares  In  a 
company  but  does  not  control  Its  operations. 
In  direct  Investment  the  Investor  not  only 
owns  part  or  all  of  the  company  but  also  con- 
trols Its  operations.  Our  discussion  this  morn- 
ing deals  only  with  foreign  direct  Investment, 
since  by  definition  a  firm  must  control  its 
foreign  affiliates  to  be  called  a  multinational 
enterprise. 

Other  criteria  used  to  define  multinational 
enterprises,  such  as  size  of  sales  or  spread 
of  foreign  operations,  are  quite  arbitrary.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  list  of  firms  to  study,  we  at 
Harvard  Business  School  arbitrarily  took 
Fortune  magazine's  annual  list  of  the  500 
largest  U.S.  firms  and  their  annual  list  of  the 
200  largest  foreign  firms  and  selected  those 
companies  manufacturing  In  six  or  more  for- 
eign countries.  These  firms  account  for  a 
substantial  part  of  all  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment; for  example,  the  187  U.S.  firms  that 
met  our  criteria  account  for  three-fourths  of 
all  U.S.  foreign  direct  Investment  In  manu- 
facturing.' 

Foreign  direct  Investment,  and  this  Is 
largely  Investment  by  multinational  enter- 
prises, has  been  growing  faster  than  either 
world  production  or  world  trade.  Prom  1950 
to  1970,  the  output  from  facilities  owned  by 
foreign  direct  investors  grew  at  an  annual 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  compared  with  annual 
growth  rates  of  slightly  less  than  8  per  cent 
for  the  non-communist  world's  Oross  Na- 
tional Product  and  slightly  more  than  8  per 
cent  for  the  non-communist  world's  trade. 
As  a  result,  by  1970  the  output  from  the  fa- 
cilities owned  by  foreign  direct  investors 
was  6  per  cent  of  the  non-communist  world's 
GNP  and  about  the  same  size  as  the  non- 
communist  world's  trade.' 

About  60  per  cent  of  all  foreign  direct  In- 
vestment Is  owned  by  American  companies, 
and  another  10  per  cent  is  Invested  In  the 
United  States  by  foreign  companies.  Thus, 
the  United  States  Is  Involved  In  70  per  cent 
of  all  foreign  direct  Investment.' 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  book  vtUue  of 
U.S.  foreign  direct  investment  will  approxi- 
mate $100  billion.  About  90  per  cent  of  this 
investment  Is  equally  distributed  among 
three  major  geographical  areas:  Europe. 
Canada,  and  the  less  developed  countries  as 
a  group.  Manufacturing  Is  the  largest  indus- 
trial sector,  followed  by  petroleum. 

This  prelude.  I  hope,  has  sketched  the  out- 
lines of  the  subject.  For  those  of  you  inter- 
ested In  more  data.  I  recommend  Part  III  of 
a  recent  Department  of  Commerce  publica- 
tion entitled  "The  Multinational  Corpora- 
tion." « 

Even  though  these  figures  are  Impressive, 
they  still  understate  the  Importance  of 
multinational  enterprises,  for  these  enter- 
prises dominate  many  of  the  advanced- 
technology  industries,  such  as  computers, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  chemicals,  as  well  as 
certain  other  important  manufacturing  l:i- 
dustrles.  such  as  petroleum  products,  auto- 
mobiles, and  farm  machinery.  To  an  Im;  or- 
tant    extent,    the    economic    health    of    the 
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United  States  depends  upon  the  economic 
health  of  Its  multinational  enterprises.  They 
account  for  one-third  of  total  sales  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  firms.'  They  do  two-thirds  of 
the  nation's  privately  funded  Industrial  re- 
search and  development.' 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  aware  of  some  of 
the  criticisms  aimed  at  multinational  enter- 
prises, especially  the  charge  of  exporting  Jobs. 
However,  a  number  of  studies.  Includ- 
ing one  recently  completed  under  my  direc- 
tion, have  concluded  that  foreign  Invest- 
ments by  US.  Bnterprlses  have  a  positive  ef- 
fect on  both  U.S.  employment  and  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  We  estimate  that  If 
there  were  no  U.S.  foreign  direct  Investment, 
some  600.000  Jobs  m  the  United  States  would 
be  lost;  and  continuing  research  Indicates 
that  the  600.000  Is  a  very  conservative  figure. 

The  reason  why  U.S.  foreign  direct  Invest- 
ment creates  rather  than  destroys  American 
Jobs  Is  that  such  Investment  is  primarily  de- 
fensive. In  the  sense  that  the  Investor  Is  try- 
ing to  maintain  his  place  In  the  world  mar- 
ket." Over  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the 
foreign  plants  of  American  firms  Is  sold 
abroad.  The  amount  imported  Into  the 
United  States  Is  less  than  one-quarter  of  our 
total  Imports  of  manufactured  goods,  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  this  quarter  Is  a  re- 
sult of  one  special  arrangement:  the  U.S.- 
Candian  Automobile  Agreement. 

Given  a  choice,  the  U.S.  enterprise  had 
rather  produce  in  the  United  States  than  go 
abroad.  But  In  most  cases  It  does  not  have 
this  alternative — If  It  does  not  expand 
abroad.  It  would  lose  Its  market  to  foreign 
companies,  usually  large  ones  from  Europe 
or  Japan.  This  applies  to  Its  U.S.  markets 
that  It  serves  from  Its  foreign  plants  as  well 
as  to  Its  foreign  markets.  The  retention  of 
these  markets  by  U.S.  enterprises  provides 
U.S.  Jobs  m  the  home  office  and  In  research 
and  development  laboratories.  Further,  It 
provides  U.S.  Jobs  for  production  workers 
manufacturing  components,  finished  prod- 
ucts, and  capital  equipment  for  export  to  the 
foreign  operations. 

These  exports  of  goods,  of  course,  not  only 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  employment,  but 
also  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  In 
addition  to  these  exports,  multinational  en- 
terprises have  another  favorable  effect  on 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments;  they  are  ma- 
jor exporters  of  services.  In  fact,  one  way  to 
view  the  multinational  enterprise  Is  that  It 
Is  an  exporter  of  management  and  technol- 
ogy rather  than  primarily  an  exporter  of 
capital.  Indeed,  most  of  the  funds  Invested 
abroad  by  U.S.  firms  are  obtained  abroad 
through  depreciation  allowances,  retained 
earnings,  and  borrowings.  This  point  Is  un- 
derscored by  the  relatively  small  Impact  that 
the  U.S.  capital  export  control  program  has 
had  on  total  U.S.  foreign  direct  Investment. 
The  health  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
depends  now  to  sin  Important  extent,  and 
will  depend  even  more  In  the  future,  on  the 
dividends,  management  fees,  and  royalties 
received  by  its  multinational  enterprises. 

Against  this  background  of  information, 
let  us  consider  what  arrangements  exist  to 
facilitate  International  trade  In  goods  and 
services. 

To  facilitate  the  flow  of  goods,  we  have  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  to  which  most  of  the  trading  na- 
tions of  the  world  subscribe.  This  agreement 
lays  down  rules  of  the  game  aimed  at  four 
goals :  ( 1 )  a  reduction  In  Import  restrictions; 

(2)  non-dlscrlmlnatlon    among    countries; 

(3)  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes;    and 

(4)  the  grant  of  waivers  from  any  GATT 
commitment  upon  the  basis  of  an  Interna- 
tional consensus.  GATT  has  been  an  Impor- 
tant vehicle  In  Increasing  world  trade. 

In  stark  contrast  to  GATT.  there  Is  a 
vacuum  on  the  International  scene  when  we 
consider  trade  In  services.  There  Is  no  Inter- 
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national  agreement  to  facilitate  the  flow  of 
services,  such  as  manaigement  and  tech- 
nology. Foreign  countries  are  taking  a  va- 
riety of  actions  to  reduce  U.S.  Income  re- 
ceived from  the  export  of  such  services.  In 
some  cases  after  an  indigenous  firm  has 
reached  agreement  with  an  American  firm  on 
the  size  of  a  royalty  fee,  a  foreign  government 
has  Intervened  to  reduce  the  royalty  below 
the  agreed  fee.  And,  of  course,  a  number  of 
countries  restrict  the  amount  of  dividends, 
management  fees  and  royalties  that  can  be 
paid  by  a  subsidiary  to  Its  parent;  and  in 
some  cases  the  payment  of  management  fees 
Is  not  allowed  at  all.  Furthermore,  the  re- 
strictions on  ownership  of  local  subsidiaries 
at  times  have  the  effect  of  reducing  exports 
of  American  management.  Finally,  In  some 
countries  there  Is  the  ultimate  threat — that 
of  nationalization. 

A  new  International  agreement  is  becom- 
ing necessary  to  facilitate  continued  in- 
creases of  trade  In  services.  It  could  be  part 
of  GATT.  or  perhaps  a  separate  organization, 
one  we  might  call  a  General  Agreement  on 
Foreign  Direct  Investment.  Whatever  route 
Is  taken,  the  establishment  of  such  an  agree- 
ment should  be  a  major  goal  of  U.S.  foreign 
economic  policy. 

Now  I  have  put  forward  this  suggestion 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States,  yet 
I  think  that  It  also  would  be  welcomed  by 
foreign  countries.  Most  nations  welcome  for- 
eign direct  Investment  because  It  brings 
beneflti.  such  as  know-,how.  Increased  com- 
petition, and  access  to  export  markets.  In- 
deed, the  goals  of  multinational  enterprises 
typically  are  similar  to  the  goals  of  nations, 
such  as  Increased  output,  greater  efficiency, 
and  greater  exports.  But  government  officials 
tend  to  be  frightened  of  multinational  enter- 
prises because  these  firms  are  so  big.  Al- 
though the  size  of  any  one  enterprise's  oper- 
ations might  be  quite  small  in  relation  to 
the  nation's  revenues,  the  governmental  offi- 
cial knows  that  he  Is  dealing  with  an  enter- 
prise which  In  many  cases  Is  more  powerful 
economically  than  his  nation. 

Although  multinational  enterprises  are 
willing  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  a  nation,  the 
governmental  official  cannot  predict  an  en- 
terprise's behavior,  since  this  behavior  In 
any  one  country  Is  dependent  on  the  firm's 
worldwl'  e  situation.  Sometimes  this  behav- 
ior helps  a  nation  and  sometimes  hurts  it. 
For  any  given  nation,  the  enterprise's  behav- 
ior at  times  can  help  It  and  at  other  times 
hurt  It.  Governments  naturally  do  not  like 
the  randomness  of  the  outcome.  For  example, 
they  vould  prefer  a  less  favorable,  but  rela- 
tively stable,  balance  of  payments  rather 
than  a  more  favorable  balance  with  large 
random  swings.  The  situation  Is  much  like 
that  of  ;he  elephant  keeper  and  the  elephant. 
The  keeper  likes  the  benefits  of  having  an 
elephe  .it,  but  he  doesn't  want  to  get 
squashed  '.nadvertently  when  the  elephant 
rolls  over  In  his  sleep. 

A  reduction  of  the  uncertainty  surround- 
ing the  operations  of  the  multinational  en- 
terprise will  surely  reduce  tensions  and  In- 
crease the  receptivity  of  host  nations  to  for- 
eign direct  Investment.  Most  of  these  ten- 
sions have  been  discussed  by  others,  but 
several  deserve  special  highlighting  now. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  Is  that 
of  short-term  capital  flows.  Because  multina- 
tional enterprises  and  the  amount  of  trade 
controlled  by  them  have  grown  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  currency  reserves  of  na- 
tions. It  Is  now  possible  for  relatively  rou- 
tine short-term  capital  movements  by  mul- 
tinational enterprises  to  cause  severe  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  to  a  nation.  It 
Is  only  good  business  for  a  firm  to  borrow 
in  countries  with  low  rather  than  high  In- 
terest rates  and  conversely  to  Invest  any 
"excess"  funds  In  countries  with  high  rather 
than  low  Interest  rates.  Further,  It  Is  only 
good  business  to  delay  sending  funds  Into, 
and  to  move  funds  out  of,  nations  whose  cur- 


rency is  expected  to  be  devalued;  a  multi- 
national enterprise  can  accomplish  this  quite 
easily  by  delaying  or  speeding  up  the  pay- 
ments of  Intercompany  accounts. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  such  actions  on 
both  the  firms  and  the  governments,  we  de- 
veloped a  computer  model  of  a  simple  mul- 
tinational enterprise  system."  When  our 
model  was  programmed  to  operate  as  a  series 
of  independent  units  dealing  with  one 
another  on  an  arm's-length  basis,  the  coun- 
tries In  our  model  experienced  little  varia- 
tion In  their  balances  of  payments.  In  con- 
trast, when  the  model  was  progranuned  for 
the  enterprise  to  adopt  a  financial  policy  to 
maximize  Its  profits,  all  countries  in  all 
years  experienced  widely  varying  balance-of- 
payment  positions.  In  some  countries  the 
span  of  oscillations  was  over  40  times  that 
experienced  under  the  arm's  length  policy. 
Of  course,  the  massive  changes  In  the  bal- 
ances of  pajmients  of  the  countries  In  our 
model  may  exaggerate  the  result  that  would 
occur  In  the  real  world.  Nevertheless,  the 
model  results  are  likenesses  of  reality  and 
there  Is  evidence  to  believe  that  the  policies 
of  multinational  enterprises  have  a  potential 
of  bringing  about  major  adjustments  in  cur- 
rency relationships. 

The  Importance  in  the  real  world  of  the 
multinational  enterprises'  financial  policies 
to  the  balances  of  payments  may  be  seen  In 
several  ways:  One  Is  the  size  of  the  enter- 
prises' holdings  of  liquid  assets  relative  to 
the  currency  reserves  of  central  banks.  We 
estimate  that  the  amount  of  cash  and  mar- 
ketable securities  held  by  the  100  largest 
U.S.  multinational  enterprises  exceeds  the 
central  reserves  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 
PHirthermore,  the  size  of  the  Intercompany 
accounts  are  substantial.  Tar  example,  If  all 
debts  owed  the  U.S.  parents  by  foreign  affili- 
ates were  paid  Immediately,  the  currency  re- 
serves of  the  United  States  would  triple;  such 
fiows  would  deplete  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  currency  reserves  of  many  countries. 

For  another  example,  we  take  the  case  of 
Britain  and  make  reasonable  assumptions 
about  the  size  of  Imports  and  exports  of 
multinational  enterprises.  We  estimate  that 
a  three-month  change  In  credit  terms  on 
both  Imports  and  exports  of  all  multinational 
enterprises,  both  U.S.  and  foreign,  could  wipe 
out  all  of  Britain's  reserves.  Although  It  Is 
unlikely  that  all  multinational  enterprises 
would  act  In  concert,  It  is  equally  clear  that 
their  potential  actions  can  have  a  real  effect 
on  a  nation's  currency  reserves.  This  is  an 
area  that  Is  ripe  for  International  agreement. 

Governmental  revenues  are  another  point 
of  tension  between  enterprises  and  nations. 
The  pricing  of  goods  and  services  sold  from 
one  unit  in  a  corporate  network  to  another 
affect  governmental  revenues  by  locating 
profits  in  one  tax  Jurisdiction  rather  than 
another;  also,  of  course,  customs  are  deter- 
mined by  these  prices.  Some  national  tax 
collectors,  such  as  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  have  been  aggressive  In  collecting 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  arm's-length  prices  for 
goods  and  services  sold  between  units  of  a 
system.  The  problem  is  that  most  goods  and 
services  sold  between  units  of  a  system  do 
not  have  a  true  arm's-length  price,  because 
they  are  never  sold  to  the  public  In  the 
quantity  or  quality  sold  within  the  system. 
For  example,  when  Ford  imported  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  parts  from  abroad  to  put  into 
the  Ford  Pinto,  there  was  no  comparable  sale 
of  goods  anywhere  in  the  world  and  hence  no 
perfect  method  of  obtaining  a  "true"  arm's- 
length  price. 

Multinational  enterprises  have  at  times 
paid  taxes  to  two  national  governments  on 
the  same  profits.  This  has  occurred  when  the 
IRS  Increased  the  enterprises'  taxes  by  ad- 
justing Intercompany  transfer  prices  to  show 
a  greater  U.S.  profit  and  a  lower  foreign  profit 
on  sales  that  took  place  several  years  prior 
to  the  adjustment.  In  many  cases,  the  com- 
panies were  not  able  to  obtain  a  tax  rebate 
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from  the  foreign  government  for  taxes  al- 
read  paid.  As  more  governments  become  sen- 
sitive to  the  question  of  intercompany  trans- 
fer prices — ^partially  because  of  training  re- 
ceived from  our  Treasury  Department — mul- 
tinational enterprises  are  likely  to  be  caught 
between  two  national  governments,  each  de- 
manding a  tax  on  the  same  profit.  The  U.S. 
Revenue  Act  of  1971  was  a  major  advance  in 
solving  this  problem,  for  the  law  allows  a 
U.S.  company  to  '■hoose  one  of  several  stand- 
ard methods  in  determining  the  price  of 
goods  sold  to  an  affiliated  export  corpora- 
tion. A  major  tension  point  would  be  re- 
moved If  an  agreement  on  allowing  standard 
methods  of  pricing  intercompany  accounts 
could  be  reached  among  a  ntunber  of  na- 
tions. Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  reach  such 
agreements  bilaterally,  but  the  multilateral 
approach  would  be  much  more  efficient. 

Other  points  of  tension  are  differing  anti- 
trust standards  In  different  countries,  the 
attempt  by  the  U.S.  government  to  force  for- 
eign corporations  controlled  by  American 
firms  to  adhere  to  American  laws  In  shipping 
to  Communist  countries,  the  allocation  of  ex- 
port markets  by  an  enterprise  among  various 
of  its  affiliates,  and  madequate  reporting  by 
enterprises  to  governments. 

In  addition  to  these  oft-mentioned  ten- 
sions, new  problems  will  emerge  and  the 
multinational  enterprise  when  properly 
guided  can  be  an  Important  instrument  in 
solving  them.  Take  pollution,  for  example, 
the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  worldwide 
pollution  standards  by  multinational  enter- 
prises would  be  an  Important  contributor  to 
clean  air  and  water. 

What  would  be  the  view  of  the  multina- 
tional enterprises  to  a  General  Agreement  on 
Foreign  Direct  Investment?  I  believe  that  as 
long  as  they  are  treated  equally  with  their 
competitors,  they  would  welcome  such  an 
agreement.  It  would  reduce  their  uncertain- 
ty. Over  the  long  run  most  of  these  enter- 
prises foresee  a  chaotic  growth  of  national 
controls,  some  of  which  would  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  with  their  competitors. 
For  example,  current  proposals  in  the  United 
States  to  tax  the  earnings  of  American-con- 
trolled subsidiaries  abroad  as  soon  as  they 
earn  a  profit  rather  than  when  they  remit 
dividends  to  the  United  States  would  place' 
the  Americans  at  a  serious  disadvantage  vis- 
a-vis some  of  their  foreign  competitors. 

Another  advantage  to  the  enterprises  of 
such  an  agreement  is  that  management 
would  be  spared  from  worrying  over  many 
tension-laden  points  and  could  then  concen- 
trate on  their  special  expertise  of  developing, 
producing,  and  distributing  a  wide  range  of 
new  products  In  a  highly  efficient  manner. 

Regardless  of  any  action  taken  to  facili- 
tate trade  in  services,  there  Is  another  prob- 
lem crying  for  Immediate  action.  Adequate 
assistance  should  be  provided  to  U.S.  work- 
ers who  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  Imports. 
Although  most  U.S.  Imports  are  not  by  mul- 
tinational enterprises,  such  enterprises  will 
be  affected  by  any  legislation  passed  to  pro- 
tect workers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  U.S. 
efforts  under  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act 
to  aid  worker  adjustment  have  not  been 
sufficient,  although  such  efforts  have  been 
increased  substantially  in  recent  years.  Suf- 
ficient research  has  not  been  performed  to 
indicate  the  amount  of  funds  needed  to  fa- 
cilitate worker  adjustment  nor  the  methods 
most  appropriate,  but  successful  efforts  In 
Europe  have  Involved  the  expenditure  of 
several  billions  of  dollars.  Any  such  program 
should  aim  at  moving  workers  out  of  the 
mature  Industries  that  are  not  competitive 
internationally  into  the  newer  high-technol- 
ogy Industries  in  which  the  U.S.  has  a  com- 
parative advantage;  these  industries,  of 
course,  generate  larger  exports  of  goods  and 
services,  are  more  profitable,  and  pay  higher 
wages  than  the  more  mature  industries.  Such 
an  adjustment  assistance  program,  perhaps 
with  the  advice  of  labor  leaders,  would  be 


more  appropriate  than  proposals  aiming  at 
isolation  of  the  United  States  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

A    StTMMABT 

The  United  States  Government  should  en- 
courage the  continued  growth  in  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  U.S.  multinational  enter- 
prises for  the  economic  health  of  the  United 
States  depends  to  an  Important  extent  on  the 
economic  health  of  these  enterprises.  Espe- 
cially the  balance-of-payments  position  of 
the  United  States  is  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  on  these  enterprises'  exports  of 
services  In  the  form  of  management  and 
technology.  GATT "  exists  to  facilitate  a  con- 
tinuing increase  In  world  trade  In  goods, 
whereas  no  comparable  organization  exists  to 
facilitate  a  continuing  Increase  in  world 
trade  In  services. 

Two  major  steps  are  needed  in  U.S.  foreign 
investment  policy:  first,  we  should  begin 
negotiation  of  an  international  agreement 
to  increase  trade  in  services  and  to  remove 
the  tensions  until  now  associated  with  the 
activities  of  multinational  enterprises.  Such 
an  agreement  would  not  only  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  U.S.  Government,  but  also  the 
interests  of  foreign  governments  as  well  as 
multinational  enterprises. 

The  second  major  step  needed  is  an  ade- 
quate program  to  retrain  workers  who  lose 
their  Jobs  because  of  imports.  The  program 
should  emphasize  the  retraining  for  Jobs  in 
industries  in  which  the  U.S.  is  competitive 
internationally,  for  these  industries  are  fast- 
er growing,  more  profitable,  and  higher  pay- 
ing than  the  more  mature  industries  that 
suffer  from  import  competition. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  present  this 
statement.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 
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t  Proceedings — Continued 

Congressman  Frelinohdysen.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Professor  Stobaugh.  Yours  was 
an  interesting  presentation  also. 

I'm  sure  that  members  of  the  panel.  If  not 
others,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  start  the 
discussion  period. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Jacob  Clay- 
man  has  Joined  our  group.  Mr.  dayman  Is 
Administrative  Director  of  the  Industrial 
Unions  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr. 
dayman  is  a  former  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Legislature,  and  has  been  in  his  pres- 
ent position  for  about  ten  years.  He  was 
formerly  Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 
Amalgamated   Clothing  Workers. 

Mr.  dayman,  it's  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
here. 

The  three  presentations  that  we  have  beard 
have  given  us  all  food  for  thought  and  plenty 


of  room  for  questions.  I  wonder  if  we  might 
open  up  this  pre-lunch  phase  of  our  dis- 
cussion with  a  question  and  answer  period. 

I  would  guess  that  some  of  the  panel 
would  like  an  opportunity  either  to  comment 
or  to  ask  questions  about  what  has  been  sug- 
gested by  those  who  have  given  the  opening 
remarks. 

Would  any  of  you  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions? 

Dr.  Haupton.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little 
elaboration  of  a  comment  here  this  morning 
that  talks  about  foreign  nations'  interest  in 
having  American  direct  Investment. 

I  think  we  have  a  little  bit  of  a  dichotomy 
here  as  to  whether  they  really  want  it  or 
they  are  more  concerned  about  the  problems 
it  creates.  I'd  like  to  hear  Just  a  little  elabo- 
ration of  that. 

Professor  Stobaugh.  I  think  foreign  na- 
tions would  like  the  benefits  of  foreign  di- 
rect investment  and  that's  one  of  the  reasons 
that  they  have  kept  It.  and  also  many  of  them 
even  encourage  It. 

The  problem  Is  the  problem  of  control  in 
that  they  perceive  that  their  own  economy  Is 
less  under  their  control  when  they  are  de- 
pendent on  foreign  direct  investment  for  a 
good  percentage  of  Industrial  output. 

It's  kind  of  liking  the  fruits  of  it  but  want- 
ing to  minimize  the  parts  that  are  not  so 
desirable.  And  the  more  the  economy  grows 
the  problems  probably  Increase  because  of 
Interdependency  of  one  nation  on  another, 
yet  everybody  likes  to  keep  control  of  their 
own  economy. 

Mr.  Eberle.  I'd  like  to  second  that  and  add 
one  item  to  it,  and  that  Is  what  we  tried  to 
have  dlscvisslons  on  the  subject,  the  code  of 
good  conduct,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
the  services  approach. 

The  thing  that  came  out  very  clearly  was 
the  fact  that  not  only  did  all  of  these  coun- 
tries, developed  and  developing,  want  the  in- 
vestment— they're  very  happy  with  the  in- 
vestment— but  they're  worried  about  some 
vague,  you  can  call  it  control,  you  can  call  it 
abuse  that  they  worry  about.  But  when  they 
had  to  define  It,  there  was  nobody  that  could 
define  what  it  was  that  they  were  really  wor- 
ried about,  and  they  ended  up  by  asking  the 
OECD  to  make  a  study  to  see  If  there  was  a 
problem.  I  think  It's  more  concern  about  this 
than  anything  else. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  add  is  that  this 
investment  as  such  is  something  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  focusing  on  right  now 
very  strongly.  And  I  know  of  no  American 
industry  or  multinational  company  that  ever 
won  a  power  struggle  with  the  smallest  coun- 
try m  the  world. 

Mr.  VoLCKEB.  I  think  there's  another  aspect 
of  this  investment  that  In  effect  they  pretty 
unanimously  don't  like — I  haven't  got  any 
addition  to  what's  been  said  in  terms  of  look- 
ing at  investment  itself;  they  have  mixed 
feelings  about  it.  Basically  I  think  In  sp>eclflc 
cases  most  of  them  like  It.  But  where  It  ap- 
pears in  a  more  general  form  in  terms  of  the 
balance  of  payment  adjustment  process,  in 
terms  of  the  monetary  system,  then  they  are 
faced  with  a  certain  consequence  of  this  in- 
vestment, and  that  Is  that  money  coming  In 
In  Investment  is  like  money  coming  In  from 
exports  so  far  as  their  total  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  is  concerned.  And  when 
they're  faced  with  the  choice  of  whether  they 
would  rather  expert  or  Import  capital,  I  think 
fairly  unanimously  they'd  say,  we'd  rather 
export.  And  they  want  to  maintain  exchange 
rates  and  other  arrangements  that  give  them 
a  strong  export  position.  And  whUe  they  are 
ambivalent  about  it  at  best.  In  the  end  they 
say.  faced  with  a  choice  between  having  an 
exchange  rate  that  gives  us  a  weaker  export 
position  and  accommodates  the  inward  Row 
of  Investment,  we'd  rather  have  the  lower  ex- 
change rate  that  improves  the  export  post* 
tlon.  And  at  this  level  they  generally  say  they 
don't  want  the  investment. 

Now,  of  course,  where  they're  schizophrenic 
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Is  that  In  particular  cases  they  do  want  the 
Investment,  and  this  leads  to  steady  tension. 
You  see  It  very  apparently,  most  obviously  In 
the  case  of  Canada,  but  It's  not  alone  In  the 
case  of  Canada. 

Mr  Clatman.  Professor,  on  page  3  of  your 
statement  the  general  tone  Is  that  the  Im- 
ports from  American  corporations,  of  sub- 
sidiaries abroad,  is  relatively  modest. 

Olven  that  tone,  I  read  back  to  you  one 
of  your  observations:  "The  amount  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  Is  less  than  one- 
quarter  of"  all  of  the  manufactured  goods 
that  come  Into  our  country  from  abroad. 
And  while  we  have  a  dearth  of  statistics,  real 
statistics,  hard  statistics  on  this  Issue,  your 
observation  that  roughly  a  quarter  of  our 
Imports  from  American  corporations  abroad 
implies  to  me  a  very  serious  problem  of 
American  capital  and  American  technology 
abroad,  coming  Into  our  country  and  com- 
peting in  the  American  marketplace  with 
American  workers,  with  American  technology, 
with  American  capital  that  chooses  to  remain 
home. 

I  see  this  as  a  serious  problem  and  would 
dispute  essentially  the  tone  of  your  observa- 
tion. 

Professor  Stobauch.  I  think  It's  kind  of 
Interesting  that  while  the  multinational  en- 
terprises of  foreign  direct  Investors  only  ac- 
count for  a  quarter  of  the  Imports  of  manu- 
factured goods,  they  account  for  half  of 
the  exports  of  manufactured  goods;  so  that 
their  net  trade  balance  is  really  quite  posi- 
tive. And  I  think  the  import  of  manufactured 
goods  from  abroad  from  multinational  en- 
terprises does  not  primarily  compete  with 
American  industry  in  this  country,  but  pri- 
marily competes  with  the  Oerman,  the  Jap- 
anese, the  British,  the  French,  the  other 
European  firms  who  are  exporting  from  either 
their  home  country  or  from  their  bases  In 
Taiwan,  for  example,  into  this  country. 

So  the  multinational  enterprises  and  the 
individual  cases  that  we  have  studied  Indi- 
cate that  these  imports  by  U.S.  multina- 
tional enterprises  are  primarily  competing 
with  foreign  firms  and  not  our  own. 

Mr.  CijiTMAN.  Well  foreign  firms — In  a 
sense  we've  simply  gone  out  of  business  In 
many  areas  of  our  Industry.  Electronics,  for 
example — we  compete  now,  ;-ou're  right,  with 
foreign  firms,  because  we  have  no  Industry 
of  our  own,  absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Ebkrle.  Mr.  Clayman,  I  wonder  If  you 
could  clarify  my  thinking:  with  80  percent 
of  this  one-quarter  being  under  the  auto- 
mobile agreement,  is  this  something  that 
you  would  like  to  see  disposed  of  or  changed? 

Mr.  Clatman.  With  regard  to  the  Cana- 
dians— I  must  say  that  we  consider  the 
Canadians  In  a  different  category  in  the  labor 
movement  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  simply 
because  there's  a  kind  of  fraternal  associa- 
tion with  the  Canadian  workers  that's  un- 
usual, of  course. 

Mr.  Ebekuc.  Then  most  of  this  you  would 
acccept  because  It's  imder  a  special  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Clatman.  Well,  I'm  not  certain  of  the 
statutlcs.  frankly,  aa  you  talk  of  80  percent 
of  our  Imports  coming  from  Canada  In  rela- 
tion to  this  specific  problem.  I  think  quickly 
of  the  Mexican  border  and  I  think  quickly 
of  a  study  that  one  union  made,  just  count- 
ing It  up,  going  from  shop  to  shop — 116,000 
Jobs.  And  these  obviously  are  all  owned  by 
American  multinational  corporations.  And 
these  are  all  jobs  that  were  American  Jobs 
Just  a  few  years  ago. 

And  so  when  I  look  at  the  statistics,  which 
aeem  massive  and  yet  I'm  not  sure  of  their 
verity,  I  think  of  these  personalized  situa- 
tions, 116,000  Jobs  on  the  border,  the  Mexi- 
can border.  And  you  can  multiply  this  place 
by  place,  community  by  community,  In  all 
the  United  Statea. 

Mrs.  Bkadlxt.  But  you  dont  regard  the 
Mexicans  In  the  same  fraternal  way  you 
regard  the  Canadians? 

Mr.~CLATMAN.  I  must  say  the  relationship 


between  the  trade  union  movement  with  the 
Mexican  workers  Is  not  on  the  same  level 
and  basis  as  that  of  the  Canadian  workers. 
It  may  well  be  that  our  relationship  with 
Canada  generally  may  be  somewhat  diflferent 
than  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  this  Is 
not  the  heart  of  what  we're  talking  about. 

Professor  Stobauch.  I'd  like  to  mention 
three  statements  of  fact:  number  one,  all  the 
jobs  on  the  Mexican  border  would  not  be  In 
the  U.S.  If  they  were  not  performed  In  Mex- 
ico; they  might  very  well  be  done  In  Taiwan, 
not  the  U.S.  Secondly,  U.S.  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  made  in  American  plants 
abroad  for  this  last  year  for  which  we  have 
statistics  was  less  than  $1  billion  if  you  ex- 
clude the  Canadian  situation.  That  less  than 
$1  billion  Is  far  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
output  of  U.S.  manufacturers.  Therefore, 
there  Is  no  way  that  one  can  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  looking  at  official  government 
statistics  that  the  Imports  of  manufactured 
goods  by  American  multinational  enter- 
prises Is  a  serious  problem  In  terms  of  caus- 
ing Jobs  to  be  lost. 

Thirdly,  I'd  like  to  say  I  am  certainly 
sympathetic  with  those  who  do  lose  jobs 
because  of  changes  In  trade  patterns.  But 
overall,  the  multinational  enterprises  are 
creating  far  more  jobs  than  they  lose,  and 
the  problem  is  not  to  keep  people  working  at 
jobs  that  people  abroad  can  do  and  do  just 
as  well  as  our  workers  and  do  for  20  cents 
an  hour:  the  problem  Is  to  move  them  Into 
jobs  where  they  can  earn  $3-$4  an  hour,  and 
those  are  the  jobs  that  we  have  a  compara- 
tive advantage  In  In  this  country  anyway. 

Mr.  Clatman.  The  likelihood  is,  if  this  pat- 
tern continues — and  Id  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  It  later  when  I  make  my  more 
general  remarks — if  this  progress  of  the 
multinational  continues,  there  won't  be  In 
my  judgment,  at  least  the  Judgment  of 
workers,  any  safe  haven  for  American 
workers. 

Now,  If  we're  prepared  to  completely 
change  our  total  society,  if  we're  prepared 
to  cut  our  standard  of  living  completely 
so  that  we  can  match  Mexican  wages,  then 
of  course  that's  another  question,  and  that 
question  will  have  to  be  answered  essen- 
tially by  the  American  people. 

Congressman  Peelinghutsen.  I'd  like  to 
ask  a  question;  and  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
sensitive  area  we're  talking  about  now  be- 
cause there  does  seem  to  be  a  lack  of  undM'- 
standlng  about  what  the  multinational  cor- 
poration really  does  mean  both  for  us  and  for 
other  countries. 

I'd  like  to  ask  first  of  all,  In  whose  lap 
would  a  proposal  for  a  general  agreement  on 
foreign  direct  Investments  fall,  and  what 
would  be  the  likelihood  that  the  result  would 
be  a  happy  one  If  an  attempt  were  made  to 
develop  rules  of  the  game  along  these  lines? 

Certainly  In  this  country,  so  far  as  there 
is  an  expression  of  legislative  concern,  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  multinational  ooncern 
Is  somehow  an  outlaw;  It's  causing  our  trou- 
bles. That  If,  as  Mr.  Clayman  Just  said,  If 
the  movement  Is  allowed  to  continue  there 
will  be  no  safe  haven  for  American  workers. 
I  would  assume  that's  an  extreme  statement, 
but  I  think  It's  reflected  at  least  on  the  Hill. 
What  Justification  would  there  be  for  It,  and 
If  that  were  the  case,  would  now  be  an  op- 
portune time  for  an  International  agreement 
to  be  sought?  Have  we  thought  It  out  In  our 
own  minds  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  come 
out  with  a  happy  result,  a  definition  ae  to 
what  makes  a  multinational  corporation  good 
or  what  makes  It  evil,  both  for  ourselves  and 
for  others? 

Professor  Stobaogh.  I'm  not  sure  that  we 
could  reach  an  agreement  that  the  multi- 
national enterprises  or  foreign  nations  would 
call  a  perfect  agreement.  But  I  think  we 
could  move  in  that  direction  and  it  would  be 
better  than  what  we  have  now,  which  Is,  In 
effect,  a  one-to-one  operation  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  firm  with  Individual  nations 
on  a  variety  of  things. 


And  we  are  building  up  a  kind  of  a  chaotic 
situation  in  terms  of  restrictions  to  trade 
and  services  and  such.  I  mentioned  manage- 
ment fees,  royalties,  exports,  and  so  on. 

I'm  not  sure  how  such  an  agreement  would 
be  reached  or  who  In  our  government — 
whether  It  would  be  under  the  Office  of 
Special  Trade  Representative  because  of  trade 
and  services  or  whether  It  would  be  In  Treas- 
ury, or  whether  It  would  be  separate,  ot  what. 
I  have  no  Idea. 

Mr.  Eberlb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It's  not 
OS  simple  a  problem  as  identifying  a  multi- 
national corporation.  First  of  all,  there  Is 
an  area  of  harmonization  of  tax  policy 
around  the  world.  That's  a  separate  issue, 
but  it  affects  the  whole  area  of  who's  going 
to  tax  who,  by  what  country.  And  that  can 
be  handled  in  one  area,  the  OECD  or  GATT  or 
IMP.  It  really  isn't  very  important  to  me. 

There's  another  area  and  that's  one  that 
affects  labor,  and  111  call  It  fair  labor  stand- 
ards for  lack  of  a  better  term,  but  what  we 
would  look  at  Is  treatment  of  labor  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  and  a  code  of  good 
conduct.  This  is  In  the  International  labor 
organizations  and  could  be  part  of  the  group 
of  meetings  in  the  GATT  area. 

It  is  also  the  code  of  good  conduct  for 
the  service  area  as  the  Professor  mentions, 
and  I  think  when  it  comes  to  how  you  treat 
transfer  prices,  which  Is  part  of  the  tax  mat- 
ter, and  part  of  the  trade  matter,  there  could 
be  a  code  of  good  conduct. 

But  there's  a  fourth  area  and  that's  the 
code  of  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  host 
country.  In  other  words,  what  kind  of  con- 
duct do  you  expect  from  the  host  country — 
exappropriatlon,  anti-trust — and  these  can 
all  l>e  handled  by  separate  codes.  There's  no 
way  of  tying  one,  I  think,  together  or  If  we 
do,  we  won't  get  the  Job  done  because  It 
Involves  conflicting  Interests.  But  I  think 
there  Is  reason  to  think  In  terms  of  proceed- 
ing m  all  four  or  five  of  these  areas  through 
separate  approaches. 

Congressman  FREUNCHtrysEN.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Clayman,  whether  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  gotten  off  on  an  area  where  you  have 
strong  views  that  you  would  like  to  make 
your  presentation  now. 

Mr.  Clatman.  I'm  happy  to  do  it. 

And  my  case  Is  not  just  based  on  the  multi- 
national situation.  It's  across  the  board. 

It  will  be  reasonably  spontaneous.  I  trust 
it  won't  be  too  emotional  before  I'm  through. 
If  It's  emotional,  one  thing  I  can  assure  you. 
It  will  reflect  the  attitudes  of  ordinary  worx- 
ers  In  the  country. 

Congressman  Prelinohtjtsen.  We  politi- 
cians like  emotions. 

Mr.  Clatman.  This  Issue  has  come  on  the 
top  level  of  ordinary  worker  and  trade  union 
reactions.  And  it's  amazing  because  the  lead- 
ership in  the  main  of  the  labor  movement 
In  America  comes  from  a  background  of  free 
trade. 

Go  back  twenty  years  ago,  after  the  war, 
before  the  war,  the  American  labor  \mlon 
leadership  believed  In  the  so-called  system 
of  free  trade;  and  In  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  an  upside  down  reaction  to  the 
contrary. 

I  think  you  have  to  ask  the  question. 
Why?  Why  Is  it  that  people  who  spent  their 
youth  In  the  concept  that  so  many  of  us 
pay  Up  service  to  as  free  traders  have  sud- 
denly turned  and  now  are  charged  with  the 
protectionist  point  of  view  that  the  <Ad 
Republican  Party  had  many  years  ago. 

Congressman  Frkunohtttskn.  Is  this  a 
conmient  or  a  crack? 

Mr.  Clatman.  It's  a  wisecrack. 

It's  historically  true.  We  all  use  these  labeU 
and  we  kick  them  arovmd.  It  may  be  the  label 
attached  at  that  time  to  the  Republican 
Party  was  tmdeslrable  and  inappropriate.  I 
do  know  It's  lnappr(q>rlate  to  talk  about  the 
labor  movement  being  protectionist  now;  be- 
cause the  point  has  been  made  here  that 
what  we  want  is  fair  trade. 

I  don't  know  whether  we  give  Up  service  to 
this  notion  but  this  point  Is  made  orer  and 
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over  again.  And  this  Is  the  trade  union  point 
of  view. 

Now,  then,  let's  take  a  quick  look  at  the 
period  after  the  last  world  war.  Japan  was 
shattered.  Western  Europe  was  finished.  The 
question  was  whether  It  would  go  commu- 
nist, whether  Japan  would  go  communist. 
And  so  we  stepped  In  with  massive  assist- 
ance— and  quite  properly,  at  least  In  my 
Judgment — and  we  rebuilt  the  Japanese 
economy.  We  rebuilt  the  Western  Eurc^ean 
economy.  And  those  fellows  are  not  stupid 
on  their  own  and  they  learned  aU  the  tricks 
with  our  help  In  terms  of  production  and 
manufacturing  and  marketing. 

The  fact  Is  that  they  are  now  big  boys,  no 
longer  the  orphans  of  the  war  that  we  con- 
ceived them  to  be  years  ago  quite  properly. 
They're  big  boys.  They  have  viable  econo- 
mies. They  can  compete  with  us.  And  yet  the 
fact  remains  that  we  still  In  essence  treat 
them  In  many  many  ways  as  stlU  the  orphans 
of  the  last  war. 

We  permit  them,  as  It  has  been  said  here, 
we  permit  them  to  engage  In  discriminatory 
practices  against  our  exports  to  their  covm- 
trles,  which  we  do  not  engage  In  ourselves. 

I  must  read  you  an  Interesting  comment 
by  Wilbur  Mills  who  Is  a  man  of  no  small 
consequence  In  this  field.  He  made  a  speech 
a  short  time  ago  before  the  CouncU  of  Invest- 
ment Conununltles  and  this  Is  what  Con- 
gressman Mills  had  to  say: 

"I  have  said  that  the  U.S.  Is  the  most  open 
market  in  the  world.  There  Is  a  question, 
however,  of  how  long  It  can  remain  so  In  the 
absence  of  greater  access  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  our  products." 

And  essentially  this  Is  our  beef.  We  want 
fair  trade.  We  want  more  trade.  We  want  to 
trade  with  the  producing  countries,  the  In- 
dustrial countries  of  the  world,  on  the  same 
basis  that  we  permit  them  to  deal  with  tis. 

AU  right,  now,  a  few  very  specific,  dis- 
tressing facts.  There  may  be  all  kinds  of  an- 
swers to  these  facts,  but  here  they  are. 

The  plain  bitter  fact  Is  that  In  1971  for  the 
first  time  since  1888 — fantastic.  Isn't  it, 
eighty  three  years  or  something  like  that — we 
had  a  trade  deficit — for  the  first  time.  And 
that  trade  deficit  was  somewhat  over  $2 
billion. 

Another  fact.  Maybe  the  multinationals 
somehow  will  resolve  this  for  us.  For  the 
first  four  months  of  1972 — a  trade  deficit  of 
over  $2  billion.  If  the  trend  continues 
through  the  year — there's  nothing.  In  my 
Ignorance  at  least,  that  I  see  changing  that 
trend — we're  going  to  have  a  trade  deficit  In 
excess  of  (6  billion. 

So  beside  all  the  theory — Ood  knows  I 
don't  want  to  make  noises  as  an  economist; 
I'm  not — beside  all  the  theories  here  are 
the  physical,  painful,  distressing  facts;  and 
to  ordinary  workers  this  means  jobs  or  unem- 
ployment. Where  are  we  then? 

WeU,  the  only  statistics  that  I'm  aware  of, 
the  only  statistics  I've  been  told  of,  and  our 
economists  have  looked  at  this — I  hope 
they're  right;  you  can't  find  them  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  I'm  told — the  only 
meaningful  figures  are  In  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  And  those  flgvires,  1966 
through  1971,  Jobs  created  by  exports  re- 
mained stationary,  zero.  We  haven't  lost 
there.  We  haven't  gained  there.  Jobs  lost  to 
Imports:  those  figures  say,  those  statistics 
say  900,000. 

And  If  It's  meaningful,  and  If  you  wanted 
It.  I  would  like  to  ask  our  economists  to  sub- 
stantiate those  figures;  because  If  these  fig- 
ures are  true — and  our  fellows  believe  they're 
tnie — somebody's  getting  hell  knocked  out 
of  them  and  obviously  It  Isn't  the  multina- 
tional corporations.  It's  the  ordinary  Amer- 
ican worker. 

I  dont  want  to  bring  In  the  walUng  waU 
bit.  Here  are  a  few  statistics.  It  so  happens 
that  my  union  Is  the  Steelworkers  Union,  my 
union  affiliation.  Last  year  over  18  mUllon 
tons  of  steel  were  Imported.  InctdentaUy, 


this  was  above  and  beyond  the  limit  estab- 
lished In  the  voluntary  steel  Import  quota 
agreement  between  our  country  and  Japan 
and  the  Common  Market  agreement.  We  have 
made  these  voluntary  agreements  before,  you 
know,  and  they  have  been  dishonored  as 
much  as  honored.  This  Is  one  of  the  facts  of 
life. 

If  I  may  digress,  one  of  our  problems  is 
that  since  the  war  we  have  treated  these 
matters  In  terms  of  diplomacy  rather  than  In 
terms  of  hard,  honest,  effective  bargaining. 
We've  been  concerned  with  the  political  con- 
sequences rather  than  the  economic  conse- 
quences. 

Now  I  don't  want  to  depreciate  the  polit- 
ical significance,  and  I  think  It  was  enor- 
mously Important  In  the  early  years  after 
the  last  war.  But  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we've  got  to  have  a  bardheaded  view 
of  trade,  and  bargain  as  labor  and  manage- 
ment bargain  In  this  country  In  a  hard- 
headed,  practical — both  cases  self-serving,  we 
hope  ultimately  public-serving — fashion. 

Well,  do  you  know  what  the  steelworkers 
estimate  this  18  million  tons  means?  It's  18 
percent  of  domestic  consumption.  They  fig- 
ure that  it  means  job  loss  of  108,000  steel- 
workers. That's  what  It  takes  In  the  U.S.  to 
produce  that  kind  of  steel. 

Shall  I  continue? 

For  example,  9  out  of  10  radios  made 
abroad;  1  out  of  every  6  new  cars  made 
abroad;  7  out  of  10  sweaters;  19  out  of  20 
motorcycles;  9  out  of  10  baseball  gloves — 
this  Is  the  great  American  sport.  You  have 
to  look  hard  to  find  a  baseball  glove.  Ooeh, 
what's  happening  I  Even  baseball,  you  know. 
I  don't  know  about  bats,  but  I've  been  told 
recently  that  bats  have  faUen  Into  the  same 
chasm. 

We  Import  100  percent  of  our  35  mm. 
cameras,  all  of  them.  We  Import  96  percent 
of  oiu*  magnetic  tape  recorders.  We  Import 
70  percent  of  our  portable  typewriters  and 
more  than  60  percent  of  our  black  and  white 
television  sets. 

A  short  time  ago  a  leading  BrazUlan  shoe 
exporter  predicted  that  the  United  States 
wlU  soon  be  out  of  the  shoe  producing  busi- 
ness entirely. 

Now  I  haven't  ranged  through  the  whole 
litany  or  the  whole  laundry  list,  but  there 
are  more  by  the  scores. 

Now  then.  As  I  read  these  It  sounds  kind 
of  monotonotis,  and  who  gives  a  hoot  about 
how  many  television  sets  we  make  and  all 
the  rest  of  It.  But  unless  we  think  of  these 
Imports  In  terms  of  Jobs  and  people  and 
famUies  and  communities,  we're  going  to 
miss  the  essential  fact  and  the  essential  re- 
ality of  the  problem  of  Imports  In  our  coun- 
try. 

Now  I  come  to  that  Interesting  Issue  of — 
incidentally  my  terminal  facilities  are  very 
poor.  You  teU  me  when  you  want  me  to 
quit. 

Congressman  Frklxnghxttsen.  We'll  get 
Mr.  Heltzer  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Heltzer.  Up  to  the  moment  he  hasn't 
given  me  anything  to  argue  about. 

Mr.  Clatman.  All  right.  I  hope  we  agree  at 
the  end.  That  will  be  terribly  Important  If 
you  and  I  agree.  Because  between  the  two  of 
us  I  think  we  can  have  a  little  Impact  on 
the  problem. 

Now,  then,  I  want  to  talk  about  multina- 
tional corporations.  Professor  Stobaugh's  pa- 
per obviously  Is  a  brilliant  one,  but  I  don't 
want  to  associate  myself  with  It. 

This  has  become  a  real  b£te  noire  among 
workers.  You  talk  about  American  multina- 
tional corporations  and  there  Is  a  rising  gorge, 
a  tension,  growing  but  worrisome.  It  ought 
to  be  worrisome  to  politicians;  It  ought  to 
be  worrisome  to  our  corporate  structure;  it 
ought  to  be  worrisome  to  our  government 
as  has  been  said  here — ^it  is  the  fastest  de- 
veloping institution  in  our  American  society. 
And  It  has  all  happened  in  what?  Fifteen 
years,  thereabouts,  no  more. 


It  has  been  said — and  Incidentally  this 
figure  of  $100  billion  that  we  talk  about, 
just  a  year  or  two  ago  this  was  bfelng  very 
seriously  disputed  by  many  people  In  gov- 
ernment and  business.  I'm  glad  an  author- 
ity of  your  standing  has  made  the  observa- 
tion. 

Now,  $100  bUlion — someone  has  said  that 
it's  the  third  productive  force  in  the  world. 
I  don't  know  If  that's  so,  but  I've  heard  It 
said  by  people  who  seem  to  know  their  busi- 
ness. Imagme,  American  capital  Invested 
abroad  has  become  the  third  productive 
force  in  the  world.  There  are  8,000  subsidi- 
aries of  American  corporations  all  around 
the  world. 

I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  examples.  This 
Isn't  for  rhetorical  purposes.  I  think  It  makes 
a  point.  Take  ITT — ^I  don't  vrant  to  talk  about 
it  In  Its  political  ramifications;  that's  not 
our  problem  here.  But  It's  a  typical  multina- 
tional. It  manufactures  goods  abrocul,  over 
$2.5  bllllon  a  year.  It  has  104,000  employees 
and  250  plants  In  America.  Great!  it  has 
191,000  employees  abroad.  And  since  the 
agreed  antitrust  solution  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  It  has  acquired — and  this  is 
several  months  old,  and  has  probably 
changed — It  has  acquired  16  additional  firms. 
6  of  them  In  the  U.S.  and  10  abroad. 

Let's  take  a  look  quickly  at  Chrysler. 
And  I  teU  this  story  because  It  has  meaning. 
It  may  strike  you  as  a  bit  amusing  but  It's 
more  than  that. 

Chrysler  acquired  35  percent  of  the  Mitsu- 
bishi Motors  In  Japan.  It  had  a  heck  of  a 
time  getting  it.  They  wouldn't  let  them  buy 
more  than  35  percent.  The  government  of 
Japan  wouldn't  permit  them  to  do  that. 
Then  the  Japanese  government  "suggested" 
that  In  exchange  for  permitting  this  Invest- 
ment, Chrysler  would  agree  to  Import  Into 
the  U.S.  the  Dodge  Colt  manufactured  In 
Japan — Colt  sounds  so  America,  doesn't  It — 
36,000  In  '71,  60,000  In  '72,  and  175,000  In 
1975.  But  the  Chrysler  Corporation  being 
vigorous,  hard  bargaining,  said,  "WeU,  In 
turn,  Japan,  you've  got  to  take  some  of  our 
Plymouth  Valiants."  The  Japanese  finally 
acceded  and  said,  "Yes,  we'll  take  some  of 
your  Plymouth  Valiants."  They  did.  And  the 
Plymouth  Valiant  was  manufactured  In 
Australia. 

This  Is  the  nature  of  the  new  messlah 
on  the  American  and  International  scene, 
namely,  the  multinational  corporation,  whose 
primary  concern — and  I  say  this  without 
malice  for  I  don't  think  the  ordinary  worker 
would  feel  this  vray — Is  for  a  dollar  wherever 
It  can  be  earned,  and  what  follows  there- 
after with  obUgatlon  to  the  American  com- 
munity, to  the  American  people,  to  the  Amer- 
ican government  Is  Incidental. 

U.S.  Steel.  They  made  $154  mUllon,  an  Item 
that's  been  kicked  around  a  lot,  $164  million 
In  1971.  Some  Investigators  have  said  they 
didn't  pay  a  penny  In  UjS.  federal  taxes.  I 
don't  know  If  that's  so  or  not.  because  I 
have  seen  another  Item  by  another  investiga- 
tor who  said  $10  mUllon  In  UJ3.  uxes.  So 
whether  It's  nothing  or  $10  mUllon,  the  fact 
is  that  we  let  this  multmatlonal  In  a  sense 
legally  get  away  with  what?  No  tax  or  $10 
mUllon  tax;  whUe  the  little  government  of 
Venezuela  where  they  have  operations  in- 
sisted they  pay  $46  million  In  taxes.  Vene- 
zuela made  It  absolutely  sure  that  they  paid 
their  fair  share  of  taxes.  But  we've  treated 
the  multinational — for  that  matter  It  need 
not  be  multmatlonal — In  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent fashion. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  deep  the  feeling  Is  m 
the  worker  community,  and  I  suspect  and 
assume  In  the  total  community? 

One  of  our  fellows  just  the  other  day  In  a 
speech  went  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  Tom 
Jefferson  made  an  observation  150  years  ago— 
you'll  forgive  me  for  saying  it;  It  was  Tom 
Jefferson  who  said  it,  you  see,  and  I  quote 
hUn: 

"Merchants  have  no  country.  The  mere 
spot   they  stand   on  doesn't   constitute  so 
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great  an  attachment  as  tbat  from  which  they 
draw  their  gains." 

Now  If  that  sounds  lurid  In  1973,  I  make 
another  observation.  This  Is  a  quotation  from 
Robert  Stevenson,  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  for  International 
Operations.  I  quote  him: 

"It  Is  our  goal  to  be  In  every  single  coun- 
try there  Is — Iron  Curtain  Countries,  Russia, 
China.  We  of  Ford  Motor  Company  look  at  a 
world  map  without  any  boundaries.  We  don't 
consider  ourselves  basically  an  Amerlcaoi 
corporation.  We  are  a  multinational  com- 
pany." 

I  don't  know  whether  this  Is  the  face  of 
the  future.  But  there  It  Is.  And  maybe  this  Is 
a  picture  of  the  brave,  bold,  new  world. 

Well,  in  conclusion.  We  have  got  to  de- 
velop— to  come  back  to  my  original  thesis — 
we  have  got  to  develop  fair  trade.  We  have 
got  to  deal  with  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world — I'm  not  talking  about  the  developmg 
nations.  We  have  got  to  deal  with  the  de- 
veloped nations  of  the  world  on  the  same 
basis  as  equals.  And  we're  not.  Those  of  you 
who  know  much  more  about  this  field  than 
do  I,  the  gentlemen  from  government,  the/ 
know  that  the  Japanese  have  a  dozen  re- 
straints and  restrictions  on  our  shipments  to 
their  country  to  every  one  we  have.  David 
Rockefeller,  I  Just  noticed  In  last  night's 
paper,  complained  to  the  Japanese — he's  over 
there  now  making  speeches — he  complained, 
and  he  told  the  Japanese — I  won't  take  the 
time  to  cite  It — he  told  the  Japanese  you're 
altogether  too  restrictive  and  you've  got  to 
permit  a  freer  flow  of  trade. 

The  Common  Market  countries.  Not  quite 
the  same,  but  in  the  same  general  area.  Here 
they  are  having  all  kinds  of  preferential 
treatment  for  their  own  coimtrles.  WeTe 
out  of  that  swim.  If  we  grant  a  particular 
favor — If  that's  the  word — or  If  we  grant  a 
special  concession  to  one  country,  we  give 
It  to  aU  countries.  We  abide  by  OATT.  We're 
the  only  country  that  apparently  does.  And 
until  we  get  this  kind  of  trade — I  dont 
know  when  It  will  come;  It's  In  the  future 
now  of  course,  some  time  In  the  future — 
we've  got  to  build  protective  devices.  And  I 
think  you  know  that  the  protective  devices 
we  suggest  are  those  In  the  Burke-Harke  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  I  talked 
too  long.  But  I  used  great  restraint.  I  quit  an 
hour  before  I  wanted  to. 

Congressman  P'RELiNCHtrrsEN.  I  don't 
think  you  talked  long  enough,  Mr.  dayman; 
because  I  do  think  In  some  respects  the 
shift  of  the  labor  movement  Is  one  of  the 
major  developments,  but  still  to  me  one  of 
the  most  unexplained  decisions  that  I 
know  of. 

Tou  say  there  has  been  an  about-face,  but 
I'm  not  quite  sure  why,  In  spite  of  your 
eloquence.  You  say  there  must  be  fair  trade 
but  your  proposal  for  fair  trade  would  almost 
surely  kick  off  a  destructive  trade  war.  And 
you  say  the  labor  movement  Is  not  protec- 
tionist. If  the  legislative  ends  that  it  seeks 
are  protectionist  and  admittedly  so,  how 
can  you  say  that  you  are  not  protectionist? 

Again,  I  think  what  we're  talking  about — 
and  I'm  sure  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  multinational  corporations  will  comment 
on  this,  too — is  a  very  fundamental  point, 
and  It's  one  that  obviously  strikes  some 
sparks  here  on  the  HIU.  But  Wilbur  Mills — 
again  he  was  the  sponsor  of  the  Mills  bill 
last  year  which  caused  apprehension  In  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  I  thought  was 
very  unwise — doesnt  say  much  except  to 
say  we  need  greater  access  to  markets,  as  I 
understand  the  quote  that  you  gave.  And 
who  would  argue  with  that?  Who  would 
argue  with  the  necessity  of  getting  freer 
trade  or  the  value  of  getting  freer  trade  or 
fairer  trade?  But  to  say  we're  not  going  to 
play  the  game:  we  wish  we  were  back  in  the 
19th  century;  we  wish  Coca  Cola  weren't 
being  sold  in  Japan;  we  wish  Chrysler 
wasn't    dealing    with    Mitsubishi    doesnt 


strike  me  as  something  we're  going  to  be  able 
to  change  in  any  event. 

And  again  the  feelings  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization run  deep  because  perhaps  they  are 
not  well  Informed  about  the  relationship  of 
what  goes  on  with  multinational  corpora- 
tions overseas  and  this  effect.  Of  course.  If 
they  are  misled  and  their  emotions  are 
aroused  and  In  some  way  they  associated  the 
activities  of  an  American  company  abroad 
with  a  loss  of  Jobs  here,  they  can  tend  to  be 
antagonistic.  And  so  can  members  of 
Congress. 

Congressman  Zwach.  I  think  In  America 
we  have  been  muddle-headed  in  our  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  countries.  I  think 
we've  been  tough  businessmen  In  America.  I 
think  we've  been  Santa  Clauses  in  our  deal- 
ings In  foreign  areas.  I  think  Mr.  dayman 
has  made  a  fundamental  point  that  we've  got 
to  begin  to  get  tough  if  we're  going  to  live. 

Mr.  Heltzer.  Could  I  make  Just  a  few  com- 
ments— 111  give  you  the  prepared  talk.  If  you 
prefer. 

Congressman  FaEUNOHUYSEN.  Why  don't 
you  comment  on  what's  been  said  thus  far. 

Mr.  Heltzer.  I  want  to  make  Just  a  few 
comments.  One  Is  that  really  there  are  a 
great  many  of  the  points  that  Mr.  Clayman 
made  which  really  are  related.  The  matter  of 
getting  freer  and  fairer  trade  around  the 
world  is  of  common  Interest.  The  multina- 
tional company  and  latx>r  don't  have  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

I  suspect  that  he  feels  as  I  do  that  looking 
back  at  the  record  of  negotiations — I  don't 
want  our  government  people  to  feel  that  we're 
too  critical,  but  we  do  recognize  this  Is  very 
complex,  and  certainly  aside  from  the  eco- 
nomic issues  the  political  Issues  are  of  great 
consideration.  I  don't  want  to  oversimplify 
It  at  all. 

I  think  I  do  get  concerned  with  what  ap- 
pears to  me  the  sense  of  urgency,  and  maybe 
there's  more  of  a  sense  of  urgency  there 
than  Is  likely  to  appear  extemaUy  anyway.  I 
think  this  Is  probably  the  case. 

We  got  Into  this  position  as  so  aptly  de- 
scribed by  all  of  the  gentleman  preceding 
me  over  a  period  of  a  good  many  years.  Vir- 
tually we  could  see  what  was  happening  to 
us  during  the  60's.  We  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening to  us,  and  conceivably  hindsight  of 
course  was  great.  We  all  have  20/20  vision 
when  It  comes  to  hindsight.  Looking  back  at 
It,  maybe  If  we  had  taken  somewhat  more 
drastic  measures  earlier  we  could  have 
avoided  some  of  the  crisis  that  appears  to  be 
there  and  actually  Is  here  right  today. 

I  guess  I  feel  that  during  the  great  share 
of  our  negotiations  In  the  past,  It  looks  to 
me,  a  layman  who  certainly  doesn't  have  all 
the  Input  that  you  gentleman  have,  we  really 
haven't  been  very  successful  In  fighting  the 
battle  on  economic  Issues. 

We  have  more  often  conceded  to  political 
considerations — and  as  I  say,  I  recognize  all 
kinds  of  Input  that  put  us  Into  that  spot. 
But  today  we  represent  the  largest  market 
for  all  the  people  outside  of  the  United 
States  as  well.  And  if  we  are  going  to  succeed 
in  negotiations,  we  have  to  make  the  prog- 
ress when  we  have  that  particular  position; 
because  as  our  market  becomes  less  and  less 
dominant  In  the  affairs  of,  say,  Japan  and 
the  European  market,  we  have  less  of  a  ne- 
gotiating position.  As  Mr.  Volcker  certainly 
pointed  out,  the  kinds  of  things  we  wish  to 
accomplish  with  them  really  depend  upon 
their  recognizing  that  they  have  got  to  do 
something  for  us,  and  what  they  do  is 
necessarily  not  in  their  own  Interest,  as  they 
fear. 

I  believe  that  the  only  strength  we  have 
In  trying  to  encourage  them  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  that  are  in  our  Interest 
vls-a-vls  the  dollar  Is  when  there  Is  at  least 
an  Implied  threat  that  our  market  can  be- 
come more  dlfflcult  for  them  to  reach.  And, 
believe  me,  I  don't  want  that  to  become  the 
case.    But    as    I    say,    you    negotiate    from 


strength  when  your  market  Is  that  significant 
to  them;  you  negotiate  from  weakness  as 
that  gets  less  and  less  important  for  the  for- 
eign producer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  Just  as  soon  end  for 
now  on  those  comments. 

Congressman  Frelinghittsen.  Before  the 
luncheon  break,  Mr.  Volcker  wants  to  add 
something. 

Mr.  Volcker.  I'm  provoked  Into  a  couple 
of  small  points  here. 

I  was  struck  like  Mr.  Heltzer  by  how  much 
I  would  agree  with  In  the  preliminary  parts 
of  the  labor  position.  I  was  also  struck  with — 
I'm  not  quite  sure  how  they  get  to  the 
results,  as  you  suggested. 

But  in  listening  to  both  of  these  gentle- 
men, I  think  we  have  the  same  premise  to 
start  with.  I  think  particularly  I  appreciate 
the  political  dimension  of  what  I  was  saying 
In  this  kind  of  balance-of-payments  terms, 
that  nobody  understands  the  political  di- 
mension Is  parallel,  and  people  understand  it 
better;  and  I  think  that  corresp>onds  to  what 
I  was  trying  to  say. 

When  It  comes  to  fighting  the  battle,  as 
one  of  those  who  has  been  trying,  I  think, 
there's  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  in  the 
process;  I'd  Just  like  to  ask  a  few  questions 
of  both  of  these  gentlemen,  because  percep- 
tions do  differ. 

I  look  at  labor  and  I  say,  yes,  what  we 
want  to  do  is  open  up  foreign  markets,  and 
we  want  fairness  around  the  world  and  we 
want  equal  treatment. 

We  have  some  proposals,  some  effective, 
some  not  yet  effective  to  that  end.  We  bad 
one,  the  Federal  DISC  arrangement,  to  pro- 
mote our  exports,  and  what  do  we  find? 
Labor  Is  the  principal  opposition,  to  some- 
thing that  we  thought  was  necessary  to  pro- 
mote fair  trade  and  Jobs  for  Americans  and 
penetration  of  foreign  markets.  And  I  won- 
der why  labor  was  on  the  other  side  of  that 
issue. 

Reference  was  made  to  Canada  earlier, 
where  we  think  there  are  certain  arrange- 
ments that  are  palpably  unfair,  that  are 
palpably  one-sided,  that  are  characteristic 
of  what  we  had  permitted  to  develop  over 
the  years.  But  as  I  understand  your  position, 
that's  a  special  fraternal  arrangement  that 
we're  not  too  concerned  with.  And  part  of 
our  dlfSculty  is  as  we  look  around  the  world 
we  have  special  fraternal  relationships  that 
we  have  permitted  to  develop  in  a  number 
of  cases,  and  our  position  is  simply  that 
fraternity  cannot  be  at  the  exclusion  of 
equality  at  some  point  if  we're  going  to 
achieve  the  very  objectives  that  you're  talk- 
ing about. 

Now  Just  to  make  this  a  little  even-handed, 
I  can't  certainly  speak  of  Mr.  Heltzer's  per- 
sonal position  or  his  company's,  but  I  had 
somewhat  the  impression,  I  must  say,  last 
fall  and  beyond  last  fall  when  we  were  in 
a  bit  of  turmoil  on  these  issues,  that  multi- 
national companies  were  not  our  strongest 
supporters;  that  they  were  rather  sensitive 
to  the  concerns  of  the  foreign  countries  that 
had  to  do  Jxist  what  you  said,  and  were 
rather  bashful  about  supporting  what  we 
thought  was  the  legitimate  American  posi- 
tion and  were  rather  forthcoming  about  say- 
ing, don't  press  on  all  these  things.  After  all 
our  foreign  partners  have  problems  and  we 
must  recognize  the  political  sensitivities,  the 
economic  sensitivities,  the  difficulties,  and 
don't  push. 

Now  this  may  be  a  mlsimpresslon,  but  this 
Ls  an  Impression  I  had  from  at  least  some 
multinational  companies. 

Mr.  Heltzer.  I'd  like  to  answer  that  par- 
ticular point,  if  I  may. 

One  of  the  great  hazards  In  any  of  this 
kind  of  discussion  is  the  very  broad  brush 
that  says  multinational  companies  per  se. 

Mr.  Volcker.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Heltzer.  Within  the  indvistry  as  such 
there  is  a  substantial  number  of  variables 
that  exist — within  our  own  company,  if  you 
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will,  we  have  a  variety  of  differences  of  opin- 
ion. Tou're  going  to  have  them. 

Obviously  a  good  share  of  the  multination- 
al companies  were  scared  to  death  of  the 
retaliatory  measures  that  could  very  well  be 
taken  by  those  overseas.  So  there  was  this 
fear  of  overdoing  it,  getting  a  reaction — and 
BO  this  becomes  a  matter  of  Judgment  and 
sensitivity — to  know  how  far  you  can  go  be- 
fore that  happens. 

Mr.  Volcker.  May  I  Just  make  a  one-sen- 
tence comment  on  this. 

I  agree  it's  a  matter  of  Judgment,  but  your 
last  comment  I  dont  think  Is  consistent  with 
the  argument  that  we  have  not  been  bat- 
tling. 

Mr.  Clatman.  May  I  say  Just  one  quick 
word  in  response  to  Mr.  Voloker's  observa- 
tion. 

I  think  what  you  said  demonstrates  that 
a  loose  lip  can  be  a  very  dangerous  weapon. 
I  quite  glibly  and  loosely  talked  about  the 
fraternal  association  with  the  Canadian  la- 
bor movement  and  you're  taking  me  literally, 
as  you  have  a  right  to.  But  let  me  point  out 
factually. 

The  labor  movement  Is  in  full  and  hearty 
support  of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill.  And  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill  does  not  make  any  differ- 
entiation between  various  countries  and  It  In- 
cludes Canada.  So  you  have  taught  me  a  les- 
son that  I  shouldn't  be  too  glib  on  occasions. 

But  I  want  the  record  to  be  clear.  And  that 
Is  the  clear,  plain  fact. 

Mr.  EBERXJt.  My  comment  will  be  brief, 
Congressman. 

We  couldn't  help  but  recognize  today  the 
importance  that  there  is  a  common  Interest 
in  the  problem  that  we  have;  and  that  is 
that  everybody  at  this  table  recognizes  the 
Importance  of  both  imports  and  exports  in 
the  creation  of  Jobs,  the  control  of  inflation, 
the  standard  of  living,  and  particularly  the 
adjustment  of  systems  talked  of  here. 

And  the  interesting  sideline  is  that  the  re- 
sult that  my  good  friend  frc»n  labor  sug- 
gests, which  Is  the  Hartke-Burke  bill,  put- 
ting quotas  on  and  a  great  deal  of  restric- 
tions on,  is  opposed  to  a  strong  effort  to  go 
out  and  develop,  opening  up  markets  for 
the  American  export  with  safeguard  provi- 
sions. And  I  would  only  point  out  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  story.  It's  interesting  be- 
cause when  my  labor  friend  says  this  Is  the 
bill  they  support,  I  would  point  out  that  Its 
supporter,  Senator  Hartke,  on  June  12  put  in 
the  Congressional  Record  my  speech  which 
outlines  a  different  result  from  what  he's 
talking  about,  but  based  upon  the  same  basic 
premises.  And  I  think  well  get  a  better  re- 
sult In  the  long  run  by  having  an  open  sys- 
tem, by  getting  treatment  around  the  world, 
the  kind  of  tough  negotiations  my  friend 
from  business  talks  about. 

I'd  only  close  by  saying  that  having  been  a 
former  state  legislator,  been  elected  to  the 
House — Speaker — and  a  former  businessman 
running  a  multinational  company,  I  under- 
stand both  points  of  view  because  the  very 
unions  represented  by  my  friend  used  to  sup- 
port me. 
Thank  you. 

Congressman  I^elinghutsen.  I  think  we're 
all  very  pleased  with  the  contributions  that 
have  been  made  so  far  by  the  panelists. 

I  regret  that  Secretary  Volcker  and  Am- 
bassador Eberle  wUl  not  be  with  us  after 
lunch.  But  Mr.  Cross  wUl  represent  Treasury 
and  Mr.  Pearce  will  take  Mr.  Bberle's  place 
on  the  panel. 
Well  meet  again  at  a  quarter  of  2:00. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION — 2:00    P.M. 

Congressman  Frelinghittsen.  If  we  may 
come  to  order.  I  have  asked  Congressman 
Zwach  to  chair  the  afternoon  session  for  me. 

I  promised  before  lunch  that  Mr.  Heltzer 
would  be  the  next  witness,  so  if  you're  in 
readiness,  Mr.  Heltzer,  well  be  glad  to  get 
yoiu'  views  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Heltzer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


I  am  Harry  Heltzer.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  3M 
Company  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  American  Trade. 

ECAT  was  formed  nearly  five  years  ago 
by  a  small  group  of  United  States  business 
leaders  to  express  their  opposition  to  pro- 
tectionist bills  that  were  then  before  the 
Congress.  Today,  these  businessmen  and 
many  others  who  have  Joined  them  are  more 
concerned  than  ever  that,  if  major  restric- 
tive trade  measures  are  passed,  this  coun- 
try wiU  find  Itself  embroiled  in  a  trade  war 
in  which  no  nation  or  people  can  be  winners 
but  in  which  all  of  us  will  be  losers. 

For,  in  addition  to  the  threat  of  additional 
Import  quotas  and  the  retaliation  that  would 
result  against  U.S.  exports,  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  variety  of  other  protectionist  meas- 
ures. These  would  severely  damage  our  econ- 
omy, result  in  increased  unemployment, 
raise  consumer  prices  on  many  products,  and 
make  It  difficult  for  U.S.  business  to  com- 
pete abroad. 

Proponents  as  well  as  opponents  of  such 
legislation  as  the  Hartke-Burke  Bill,  can 
agree  on  at  least  one  fact — the  international 
economic  policy  of  our  country  Is  now  at  a 
crossroads. 

Will  our  country  travel  down  a  protection- 
ist road,  one  which  we  abandoned  almost 
four  decades  ago  when  the  high  protective 
tariffs  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  helped  bring 
about  a  world-wide  depression?  If  this  Is  the 
choice,  we  will  build  a  wall  against  Imports. 
We  will  tax  the  earnings  of  the  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S. -based  multinational  corpo- 
rations to  such  a  high  degree  that  they  will 
be  unable  to  compete  in  overseas  markets. 
We  will  hamper  the  export  of  capital  and 
technology  from  this  country.  We  will  be- 
come economic  isolationists,  excluding  from 
our  shores  much  of  the  competition  that 
motivates  greater  efficiency  in  our  domestic 
economy. 

Or  will  our  country  continue  on  its  path 
toward  freer  trade?  If  this  Is  the  choice,  we 
will  strive  with  renewed  vigor  to  make  Amer- 
ican industry  more  competitive  in  world 
markets.  We  will  persevere  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  other  countries  to  achieve  mone- 
tary reform  and  •>.  lowering  of  tariff  and  non- 
tarlfl  barrlera  ut  trade.  We  will  provide 
adjustment  asslsuince  for  those  Isolated  firms 
and  groups  of  workers  In  segments  of  Indus- 
try which  no  longer  are  competitive.  We  will 
continue  to  encourage  the  fiow  of  capital 
and  technology  out  of  and  into  the  United 
States,  realizing  that  It  Is  In  our  national 
Interest  not  only  to  elevate  our  domestic 
economy  but  also  to  raise  the  living  stand- 
ards of  a  growing  world  population. 

You  will  note  that  I  have  stated  the  pro- 
tectionist versus  free  trade  choice  as  an 
elther-or  proposition.  I  have  stated  it  this 
way  because  the  two  trade  philosophies  are 
largely  Incompatible.  The  United  States  can- 
not lock  out  imports  without  expecting  re- 
taliation against  American  exports. 

The  United  States  cannot  restrict  the  flow 
of  patents  to  other  covmtrles  without  ex- 
pecting them  to  respond  In  kind.  The  United 
States  cannot  encourage  the  export  of  high 
technology  goods  and  Import  only  raw  ma- 
terials; this  would  relegate  other  people  to 
the  role  of  our  economic  servants,  a  political 
impossibility  In  the  world  today. 

In  making  our  choice  between  these  two 
largely  exclusive  international  trade  philoso- 
phies— protectionism  or  freer  trade — we 
should  add  up  the  stakes. 

Protectionism  would  significantly  limit  the 
American  worker  to  participation  in  do- 
mestic markets  which  serve  only  6%  of  the 
world's  population.  Freer  trade  would  permit 
the  American  worker  to  participate  more 
fully  in  markets  which  serve  the  other  94% 
of  the  world's  population. 

Additionally,  nu  nation  has  a  laiger  stake 
in  world  trade  than  the  United  States.  Con- 
sider Just  four  statistics: 


First,  the  annual  exports  of  the  U.S.  are 
nearly  five  per  cent  of  the  nation's  Oross 
National  Product,  but  those  exports  alone 
are  more  than  the  total  ONP  of  all  but  nine 
of  the  world's  nations. 

Second,  the  overseas  operations  of  U.S. 
firms  account  for  fully  one-eighth  of  all  the 
goods  and  services  produced  outside  the 
United  States. 

Third,  U3.  direct  foreign  Investment  totals 
nearly  980  billion.  It  is  four  times  that  of 
Oreat  Britain,  the  next  largest  foreign  in- 
vestor, and  60%  of  all  world-wide  direct  for- 
eign investment. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  Income  from  U.S. 
direct  investment  abroad  is  the  largest  favor- 
able factor  in  the  nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  fact,  the  Income  from  our  Invest- 
ments abroad  together  with  the  Income  de- 
rived from  royalties  and  licensing  fees  is  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
leaving  the  country  In  the  form  of  foreign 
investments.  So  direct  investment  abroad 
and  the  participation  of  American  firms  in 
global  markets  are  good  for  our  country  and 
we  ought  to  be  encouraging  more  of  it. 

Yet  the  protectionist  meastB-es  now  before 
the  Congress  would  restrict  U.S.  investments 
abroad,  inhibit  the  use  of  U.S.  patents  abroad, 
and  impose  quotas  that  would  bring  retalia- 
tion against  U.S.  exports  which  in  the  last 
five  years  have  been  growing  at  an  average 
rate  of  7.8  per  cent  per  year. 

All  of  this  Is  aimed  at  multinational  cor- 
porations In  shot-gun  fashion — as  If  legisla- 
tive broadsides  can  be  based  on  generaliza- 
tions about  business  organizations  which  are 
almost  as  individualized  as  people. 

Not  only  do  the  multinational  corpora- 
tions differ  in  the  products  that  they  make 
and  sell,  they  differ  In  their  sources  of  raw 
materials,  their  labor  requirements,  their 
capital  and  labor  needs,  and  a  host  of  poli- 
cies and  practices  which  affect  Internal  as 
well  as  external  operations  ranging  from  re- 
tirement plans  to  cleaning  up  the  environ- 
ment on  a  world-wide  basis. 

The  restrictive  trade  legislation  is  aimed 
broadly  at  manufacturing  and  extractive 
companies,  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
labor-intensive  and  capital-Intensive  op- 
erations, does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
constructive  contribution  that  companies  or 
whole  industries  make  toward  exports,  bal- 
ance of  payments,  or  the  U.S.  Jobs  which  are 
derived  from  imports. 

What  prompts  the  Indiscriminate  firing  of 
the  protectionist  artillery? 

Proponents  of  restrictive  trade  legislation 
say  that  they  are  trying  to  save  Jobs  of  work- 
ers In  the  United  States.  They  argue  that  run- 
away multinational  corporations  invest 
money  in  low-wage  countries  in  order  to 
make  goods  abroad  and  that  higher-paid 
workers  in  the  United  States  suffer  because 
of  this  activity.  They  say  that  multinational 
corporations.  In  effect,  expdrt  Jobs. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
studies  which  refute  those  arguments — stu- 
dies not  only  by  ECAT.  but  also  Business  In- 
ternational, the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  others.  In- 
cluding Andrew  Brimmer  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  who  estimates — and  I  quote — 
the  foreign  trade  sector  of  the  United  States 
economy  may  be  generating  more  than  760.- 
000  Jobs,  even  after  allowing  for  the  number 
of  Jobs  that  might  be  displaced  by  competi- 
tive imports — unquote. 

At  a  time  of  relatively  high  unemployment, 
the  appeal  of  the  "Job  export"  argument  can- 
not be  denied.  What  can  be  denied,  however, 
are  the  premises  on  which  such  an  argument 
are  based,  in  the  hope  that  logic  will  prevail 
and  that  the  great  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  be  swayed  by  an  unjusti- 
fied appeal  to  their  emotions. 

U.S.-based  multinational  corporations,  for 
example,  are  not  running  away  to  low-wage 
countries  to  manufacture  goods  and  Import 
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them   Into   the   United   States.   The   recent  everyone  can  win.  We  make  a  contribution 


ECAT  study  of  74  large  multinational  cor' 
poratlons  showed  that,  excluding  Canada, 
less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  output  of  U.S. 
subsidiaries  abroad  Is  exported  to  the  United 
Slates.  Seventy-flve  per  cent  of  all  U.S.  in- 
vestment abroad  Is  In  Europe  or  Canada 
where  wages  are  relatively  high. 

U.S. -based  multinational  corporations  also 
are  not  talcing  the  capital  required  for  pro- 
ducing new  Jobs  in  the  U.S.  and  Investing  It 
abroad.  In  1971.  only  18  per  cent  of  total 
plant  and  equipment  Investment  by  U.S. 
companies  was  made  abroad. 

Additionally,  U.S.  multinational  oorpora- 
tlons  are  not  exporting  technology  to  the 
detrmient  of  the  U.S.  economy.  The  fact  Is 
that  these  corporations  are  helping  facilitate 
the  Importation  of  patents  from  other  coiui- 
tries.  In  fact,  roughly  half  of  the  applications 
for  U.S.  patents  last  year  came  from  outside 
the  United  States. 

What  Is  not  widely  perceived  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  Is  that  they  benefit  greatly  from 
the  importation  of  technology  from  other 
countries.  Eight  of  the  last  10  major  break- 
throughs In  steel  technology,  for  example, 
have  come  from  abroad.  The  U.S.  textile  In- 
dustry has  benefited  from  Inventions  tn  West 
Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  The  Germans 
Invented  the  Wankel  engine,  while  the 
French  invented  the  raditU  tire.  As  another 
example,  the  Japanese  were  responsible  for 
developing  the  helical  scan  recorders  for 
video  tape  recordings. 

Another  misconception  inherent  In  the  re- 
strictive trade  measures  now  before  Congress 
is  based  on  the  premise  that,  If  U.S.  sub- 
sidiaries were  forced  to  close  down  abroad, 
this  production  could  then  be  conducted  In 
the  U.S.  The  fact  Is  that  the  non-U.S.  com- 
petitors of  American  firms  would  move  Into 
the  vacated  markets,  and,  because  of  their 
proximity  to  customers  and  marked  needs, 
they  would  be  strengthened  in  their  com- 
petition with  U.S.  exports. 

The  favorable  impact  of  multinational  cor- 
porations on  the  economy  and  employment 
is  lUusttrated  by  the  company  I  represent, 
the  3M  Company. 

Back  m  1951.  3M  founded  its  International 
division  and  established  Its  first  overseas 
company.  At  first,  only  a  handful  of  the 
12.000  3M  Jobs  In  the  United  States  were 
related  to  the  company's  International  ac- 
tivity. By  last  year,  SM's  employment  In  this 
country  bad  grown  to  37,900  and,  by  then, 
nearly  5,000  Jobs — or  one  In  eight  In  the  U.S. 
company — were  related  to  SM's  overseas 
operations.  In  addition,  many  other  Jobs  In 
the  United  States  have  been  created,  because 
we  and  other  multinational  corporations  are, 
lu  a  sense,  the  export  arms  of  our  suppliers. 
I  can  state  categorically  that  not  once  In 
those  20  years  has  a  decision  to  expand 
abroad  been  made  because  of  low  wages  In 
other  countries.  We,  like  most  multinational 
corporations.  Invested  abroad  because  the 
only  way  we  could  participate  in  growing 
overseas  markets  was  to  set  up  shop  near  our 
customers.  In  this  way,  we  could  not  only 
be  more  responsive  to  our  customer's  needs, 
but  we  could  also  hurdle  the  tariff  and  non- 
tarifr  barriers  to  trade  that  kept  out  U.S. 
exports. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  pushed  our 
exports  as  vigorously  as  we  could  and  we 
saw  them  rise  significantly.  In  1951,  our  ex- 
ports were  only  3.8  million  dollan:  In  1971, 
they  were  more  than  100  million  dollars.  And 
where  do  our  exports  go?  Ninety  percent  of 
them  go  to  those  37  countries  where  3M  has 
subiildlary  operations  engaged  In  sales 
and /or  manufacturing. 

An  Important  reason  for  thla  la  that  none 
of  our  International  companies  make  a  full- 
line  of  3M  products.  In  addition  to  the  semi- 
finished goods  they  require  from  our  U.S. 
company  for  their  manufacturing  operations, 
they  also  need  finished  goods  to  fill  out  their 
product  lines. 

In  our  experience,  participation  In  Intwna- 
tlonal   trade   creates   a  situation   In   whlcb 


to  our  own  and  the  economies  of  other  coun- 
tries abroad.  In  return,  more  Jobs  related  to 
our  international  operations  are  created  In 
the  U.S.  and  earnings  are  returned  from 
abroad  not  orUy  for  110,000  shareholders,  but 
for  Investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment 
and  for  the  support  of  such  activities  as 
research.  Indeed,  during  the  last  five  years, 
3M's  international  operations  have  returned 
more  than  $500  million  net  to  this  country, 
thereby  contributing  favorably  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  and  to  our  ability  to 
grow  in  the  United  States. 

Despite  this  contribution  from  our  multi- 
national operations — and  similar  contribu- 
tions by  other  multinational  corporations  to 
our  economy — we  now  fiiid  a  number  of  meas- 
ures. Including  tax  measures,  before  the 
Congress  that  would  restrict  U.S.  investment 
abroad. 

Some  of  these  are  aimed  point-blank  at 
restricting  trade.  Some  are  masquerading  un- 
der the  banner  of  tax  reform. 

The  effect  of  some  would  be  to  hamper 
U.S.  Investment  In  other  countries.  Some 
others  would  effectively  kill  U.S.  participation 
In  world  markets. 

In  the  latter  category  are  two  previsions  of 
the  Hartke-Burke  Bill.  One  would  repeal  the 
credit  presently  allowed  U.S.  corporations  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  to  foreign  governments; 
the  other  would  subject  the  foreign  subsid- 
iaries of  U.S.  companies  to  U.S.  income  tax 
on  a  current  basis. 

Let  me  put  it  bluntly:  In  the  short  range, 
these  two  provisions  would  make  It  difficvat 
for  the  3M  Company  and  many  other  multi- 
national corporations  to  conduct  operations 
abroad.  In  the  long  range,  these  provisions 
would  cause  our  company  and  many  others  to 
withdraw  completely  from  many  overseas 
markets  while  maintaining  only  a  fraction  of 
their  former  activity  in  others. 

The  provision  which  would  wipe  out  the 
credit  presently  allowed  U.S.  corporations  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  to  foreign  governments 
is  nothtag  less  than  double  taxation.  Here 
Is  how  It  would  work: 

Prance  has  a  50  per  cent  tax  rate  on  In- 
come. For  the  sake  of  Illustration,  let  us  as- 
sume that  total  profit  from  the  French  sub- 
sidiary of  an  American  company  is  100  units. 
Under  the  French  tax  rate,  the  French  gov- 
ernment gets  50  units  of  the  100.  Then  be- 
cause Hartke-Burke  disallows  this  as  a  credit 
against  U.S.  taxes,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment taxes  the  remaining  50  units  at  the 
U.S.  rate  of  48  per  cent.  Thus,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment gets  24  units. 

Altogether,  taking  into  account  the  pay- 
ments to  both  governments,  74  units  of  taxes 
have  been  paid  out  of  100  units  of  profit. 
In  other  words,  the  U.S.  subsidiary  would  be 
paying  taxes  at  the  rate  of  74  per  cent,  while 
their  competitors  in  the  French  market  would 
still  be  paying  taxes  at  the  50  per  cent  level. 
Quite  obviously,  the  subsidiary  of  the  U.S. 
company  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
under  such  circumstances  and  would  be 
forced  to  withdraw  from  France. 

The  other  tax  provision  of  Hartke-Burke — 
the  one  which  would  tax  earnings  In  the 
year  In  which  they  are  earned — is  somewhat 
less  harsh  but  more  Insldlotis. 

At  the  present  time,  almost  all  countries 
levy  withholding  taxes  on  profits  when  they 
are  remitted.  These  are  called  remittance 
taxes  and  commonly  average  between  25  and 
30  per  cent. 

Individual  nations,  however,  through  tax 
treaties  commonly  bring  this  rate  down  con- 
siderably. In  fact,  the  United  States  now  has 
treaties  with  27  countries  that  brings  the 
rate  down  to  a  much  lower  level. 

However,  the  Hartke-Burke  provision  which 
would  tax  earnings  In  the  year  In  which  they 
are  earn«d  would  violate  those  treaties  and 
the  other  countries  would  be  free  to  raise  the 
remittance  rate  back  to  its  original  level. 

So,  using  our  previous  example  Involving 
100  imlts  of  profit.  60  units  of  this  already 
have  been  paid  In  taxes  to  France.  The  other 


50  units,  however,  is  subject  to  France's 
remittance  tax.  Under  treaty,  the  remittance 
tax  In  France  Is  five  per  cent.  But  since  the 
U.  S.  has  violated  the  treaty,  the  rate  snaps 
back  to  Its  original  25%.  So  a  remittance  tax 
of  this  amount — 12.5  units — Is  paid  to  Prance 
The  remaining  37.5  units  then  is  taxed  by  the 
U.  S.  government  at  the  usual  corporate  rate 
of  48  per  cent.  This  amoimts  to  another  18 
units.  So,  altogether  80.5  out  of  100  units  of 
profit  have  been  paid  in  taxes,  leaving  only 
19.5  units  for  shareholders  and  reinvestment 
In  the  business. 

Proponents  of  these  confiscatory  tax  meas- 
ures say  that  they  are  trying  to  remove  the 
incentives  which  encourage  capital  to  leave 
this  country  and  be  Invested  abroad.  How- 
ever, I  fall  to  recognize  any  tax  Incentive 
that  exists  for  the  flow  of  capital  to  the  In- 
dustrialized nations  of  the  world,  where  most 
of  our  Investment  Is,  If  those  countries  have 
a  tax  rate  which  approximates  ours.  And  most 
of  them  certainly  do  have  tax  rates  which 
very  closely  match  our  tax  rates. 

As  for  those  countries  where  the  tax  rate 
is  significantly  lower  than  the  U.  S.  rate,  this 
also  proves  to  be  no  advantage  since  the  U.  8. 
requires  corporations  to  pay  the  highest  of 
two  rates  on  foreign  source  Income. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  protectionists  In 
proposing  such  harsh  tax  measures  Is  to  save 
Jobs  In  the  United  States  by  keeping  our 
capital  at  home  and  estabUshlng  quotas 
against  Imports. 

In  the  emotional  climate  that  now  sur- 
rounds the  unemployment  problem,  I  agree 
that  It  Is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  point  out 
that  the  importation  of  goods,  whether  by 
C.  S.  or  non-U.  S.  companies,  causes  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  nation's  total  unem- 
ployment problem.  It  Is  not  enough  f  or  ua  to 
point  out  that  only  a  few  segments  of  In- 
dustry, a  few  Isolated  cities  and  towns,  or 
only  a  relatively  small  number  of  people  are 
affected  by  such  temporary  dislocations  with- 
in the  economy. 

A  problem  docs  exist — a  problem  doet  af- 
fect people.  Those  who  propose  restrictive 
trade  legislation  purport  to  recognize  the 
problem,  but  their  solutions,  which  woxxld 
shoot  the  horse  In  order  to  kill  the  flea,  are 
poorly  aimed  and  self-defeating. 

What  then  are  the  desirable  alternatives? 
Must  the  whole  economic  system  be  destroy- 
ed to  cure  the  ailments  of  one  of  its  parts? 
Are  the  strengths  of  our  oompetitOTs  outside 
the  United  States  so  great  that  the  American 
people  must  change  their  whole  society  In 
order  to  counter  them? 

I  do  not  think  so.  The  U.  S.  Is  a  very  strong 
and  vigorous  competitor  aroimd  the  world,  aa 
is  evidenced  by  our  strong  position  In  so 
many  categories  of  trade. 

At  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  be  the 
vogue  for  the  American  people  to  dwell  on 
their  Infirmities,  some  of  which  are  real  and 
some  of  which  are  Imagined.  As  time  goes  on. 
I  would  hope  tha*,  we  would  once  again  dwell 
on  our  strengths  and  buUd  on  them. 

Most  of  all,  we  should  welcome  competi- 
tion. This,  Instead  of  promptmg  us  to  pro- 
tect our  inefficiency,  will  spur  us  on  to 
greater  efficiency  and  give  us  a  chance  to 
participate  In  those  markets  that  serve  most 
of  the  world's  population. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  should 
recognize  that  Increased  competition  on  a 
world-wide  basis  will  give  us  problems.  There 
will  be  Job  dislocations.  The  advance  of  tech- 
nology will  continue  to  create  new  Jobs, 
usually  of  a  higher  skUl  level,  while  making 
others,  usually  of  a  lower  skill  level,  obsolete. 
Our  objective  should  not  be  to  save  dead- 
end Jobs  In  Inefficient  Industries,  but  to  save 
workers  and  create  new,  higher-paying  Jobs. 
We  need  to  retrain  workers,  and,  if  necessary, 
help  them  relocate  so  that  those  who  are 
unemployed  can  once  again  make  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  our  economy. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  a  number  of  proposals 
now  before  the  Congress  which  would  en- 
large upon  and  Improve  adjustment  assist- 
ance so  that  it  will  be  timely  and  effective. 
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When  considering  these  and  other  pro- 
posals, I  think,  though,  that  we  should  recog- 
nize that  it  will  be  difficult  to  formulate  a 
single  government  program  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  plight  of  the  worker  over  50 
years  of  age  who  has  become  unemployed 
because  his  plant  Is  no  longer  competitive  Is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  unemployed 
Ph.  D.,  or  the  m^n  or  woman  in  their  thirties 
who  can  be  retrained  for  a  new  career. 

I  believe  that  we  should  begin  our  efforts 
to  solve  the  adjustment  assistance  problem 
by  taking  an  Inventory  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment progreims  which  may  be  modified 
or  strengthened.  Then,  we  should  devise  not 
only  the  appropriate  leglslatloi.  to  launch 
governmental  programs  but  we  should  also 
turn  to  the  private  sector  for  ways  in  which 
It  can  help.  Certainly  private  Industry  has 
demonstrated  Its  capabilities  In  the  fields  of 
Industrial  training  and  education. 

It  is  time  that  we  broke  our  nation's  un- 
employment problem  down  Into  Its  com- 
ponent parts  and  achieved  solutions. 

This  would  be  the  most  effective  answer  to 
the  protectionist  who,  under  the  guise  of 
saving  Jobs,  would  have  the  United  States 
embark  on  a  course  that  would.  In  the  end, 
wreck  the  domestic  economy  and  exclude  Its 
citizens  from  participation  In  growing  global 
markets. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Heltzer. 

I  was  Intrigued  by  what  I  heard  of  the 
challenge  that  you  threw  out  and  your  reiter- 
ation of  faith  in  our  system  to  do  the  Job, 
In  our  starting  to  try  and  starting  to  move 
forward. 

Now  I  have  the  fortune  of  introducing  the 
next  member  on  the  panel,  a  lady,  Mrs.  Brad- 
ley, who  represents  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  in  legislative 
work  for  38  years.  I  have  known  the  League 
over  all  of  those  years  and  have  always  been 
impressed  with  their  study  and  development 
of  Issues  and  their  grave  concern.  So  It  gives 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  Introduce  Mrs. 
Bradley  who  is  the  National  Vice  President 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  America. 
Mrs.  Bradley. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  Thank  you  very  much. 
I  was  Invited  to  appear  here  today  as  a 
representative  of  that  vague  class  called  the 
consumer,  and  so  while,  of  course,  I  draw  on 
my  work  In  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
what  I  say  Is  essentially  my  own  and  may 
not  In  all  Instances  represent  an  official  posi- 
tion in  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Consumer  needs,  I  think,  should  be  defined 
In  tenns  much  broader  than  Just  the  dollars 
and  cents  of  the  marketplace,  although  that 
is  Important. 

Recently  I  spent  two  weeks  in  Japan  as  a 
member  of  the  delegation  from  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  We  were  there  on  an  eco- 
nomic fact-finding  tour.  The  trip  was  very 
valuable  in  terms  of  giving  me  a  fresh  per- 
spective on  mutual  trade  problems  and  poli- 
cies, and  also  a  faisclnatlng  glimpse  of  the 
way  the  Japanese  economic  system  works. 

One  of  the  things  which  struck  me  was  the 
high  prices  In  the  domestic  market,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  cannot  be  understood  in 
terms  of  the  domestic  economy  alone,  or  even 
in  connection  with  Japan's  need  for  foreign 
exchange  to  pay  for  her  raw  materials.  Japan 
Is  now  a  mature  economy.  I  will  take  time 
to  make  only  one  comment. 

One  of  the  reasons  Tor  the  higher  prices 
was  the  lack  of  competition  from  foreign 
Imports — a  situation  which  those  who  pro- 
pose protective  tariffs  or  quotas  should  take 
to  heart. 

In  Japan,  foreign  and  domestic  economic 
policies  are  determined  by  a  consensus  ar- 
rived at  by  the  governmental  and  Industrial 
sectors,  on  the  basis  of  national  interest,  and 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  package.  Each 
special  interest  recognizes  and  accepts  that 
fact  and  adapts  to  the  demands  thus  Im- 
posed. 


This  phenomenon  seemed  new  and  differ- 
ent because  in  the  United  States,  goveriunent 
and  Industry  are  not  so  closely  related.  But 
on  further  thought  I  realized  that  in  this 
country  too  the  welfare  of  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen is  dependent  on  the  nations  policies,  on 
the  interrelated  political  and  economic  goals 
we  set  for  ourselves. 

Just  as  the  consumer  has  an  ultimate  share 
In  the  costs  of  envlrormiental  control  policies, 
he  also  has  a  similar  stake  In  policies  deter- 
mined m  Industry  and  governmental  offices, 
the  halls  of  Congress,  Ministries  of  State, 
and  even  In  the  cubbyholes  of  the  gnomes  of 
Zurich. 

American  consumers  pay  a  high  dollars  and 
cents  price  for  trade  restrictions — whether 
legislated  or  voluntary  quotas,  tariff  or  non- 
tariff  barriers.  For  Instance,  about  15  to  20 
percent  of  the  Items  covered  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  are  affected  by  trade  re- 
straints— probably  adding  about  $200  to  $300 
a  year  to  the  average  family's  budget.  Restric- 
tions on  gasoline  and  oil,  sugar,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, steel,  and  clothing,  add  greatly  to  the 
monthly  bill  for  simple  staple  Items  alone. 
And  the  plethora  of  trade  legislation  sitting 
m  various  Congressional  Committees  could 
more  than  double  these  dollar  costs.  And 
much  too  little  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  It  is  the  poor  and  low  Income  family 
who  must  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  costs  of  protectionist  policies. 

The  consumer  Is  all  of  us — the  blue  collar 
worker,  the  corporate  executive,  the  banker, 
the  domestic  worker,  the  fanner,  professor, 
student,  secretary,  government  official.  To- 
day technological,  social,  and  political  change 
has  radically  altered  cultural  and  economic 
life  styles.  The  Issues  of  today  are  not  neces- 
sarily those  of  yesterday,  and  we  need  to  find 
solutions  to  our  trade  problems  suitable  to 
the  current  situation.  Why  pay  Up  service  to 
old  myths?  Can  we  afford  to  have  them  gov- 
ern us  In  our  policy?  Can  we  afford  to  lock 
out  Imports  through  mandatory  quotas,  to 
limit  the  development  of  multinational  cor- 
porations m  the  name  of  stimulating  do- 
mestic employment,  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  the  antl-dumplng  law  In  order  to  benefit 
specific  business  Interests?  We  must  balance 
the  Interests  of  the  soybean  farmer  and  the 
industrial  exporter. 

I'm  going  to  depart  here  and  say  I  come 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  where  re- 
strlctlonlst  policies  of  the  textile  Industry 
do  rather  govern  the  approach  to  trade  prob- 
lems In  North  Carolina,  and  yet  this  is  di- 
rectly In  opposition  to  the  Interests  of  our 
soybean  farmers,  our  tobacco  farmers,  even 
our  export  hosiery  Industry. 

We  must  balance  the  Interests  of  the  soy- 
bean farmer  and  the  Industrial  exporter.  We 
must  allow  the  low-income  mother  access  to 
low  priced  shoes  for  her  children.  We  must 
not  forget  the  wretched  life  of  the  average 
man  in  the  less  developed  countries  as  we 
protect  our  American  workers,  for  in  the  end 
all  stand  or  fall  together. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  United  States 
should  now  exercise  great  patience  In  Inter- 
national negotiations  and  not  rush  headlong 
Into  legislation  such  as  that  contained  In  the 
Burke-Hartke  bill— and  I'd  like  to  say  here 
that  It  really  pains  me  greatly  when  I  have 
to  part  company  with  labor. 

The  growing  economic  power  of  both  Japan 
and  the  Conamon  Market  calls  for  negotia- 
tion and  not  with  a  big  stick.  A  trade  war 
Is  the  last  thing  the  world  needs.  Our  short- 
range  goals  and  immediate  and  special  needs 
have  to  b«  weighed  in  the  light  of  long- 
range  goals  and  overall  social  and  economic 
benefits.  Basic  to  this.  I  think.  Is  Congres- 
sional authorization  of  broad  negotiating 
authority  for  the  President,  of  some  kind, 
and  I'm  not  going  at  this  point  to  make  spe- 
cific recommendations,  although  I  would  be 
glad  to  discuss  It. 

I  would  prefer  to  talk  about  some  specific 
trade  areas. 


One  of  the  issues  which  seems  to  assume 
great  importance  in  this  country  and  which 
we  have  certainly  devoted  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion to  here  today  is  that  of  the  multination- 
al corporation.  Their  overseas  facilities,  I  am 
told,  now  turn  out  75  percent  more  manu- 
factured goods  than  the  United  States  ex- 
ports. Countries  such  as  Canada  are  con- 
cerned about  the  penetration  of  their  mar- 
ket and  Industry.  Labor  unions  In  the  United 
States  are  concerned  about  American  Jobs. 
On  the  other  hand,  multmatlonals  have 
beneficial  effects  on  our  economy.  They 
create  Jobs,  even  though  those  may  be  white 
collar  rather  than  In  the  blue  collar  category. 
Internationally  the  multinationals  create 
greater  Interdependence  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  In  some  respects  tie  us  all 
closer  together,  although  there  are  rare  in- 
stances of  course  when  this  Is  not  the  case. 
The  facts  are  not  all  in,  nor  have  we  sorted 
out  the  long  range  from  the  short  term  ef- 
fects of  this  development.  And  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  take  Its  time  and  give  this  sub- 
ject a  very  careful  appraisal.  What  Is  called 
for  are  public  hearings  combined  with  seri- 
ous and  objective  study.  I  sincerely  urge 
that  Congress  not  rush  Into  legislation  on 
this  subject. 

We  also  need  some  careful  evaluation  of 
the  Adjustment  Assistance  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  It  Is  true  that 
the  program  has  not  been  very  successful, 
but  the  number  of  cases  Is  small.  Perhaps — 
I  shouldn't  even  say  perhaps — I  think  we 
need  to  liberalize  the  requirements.  We  also 
need  to  examine  whether  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram can  work  In  a  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment when  Job  training  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  Jobs  are  available 

I'd  like  to  say  here  also  that  I  think  we 
might  consider  the  extension  of  this  policy 
to  something  we  could  call  Adaptive  Assist- 
ance that  would  be  of  assistance  to  Industry, 
other  than  those  Injured  by  imports  and 
other  than  those  directly  related  to  our  in- 
ternational trade  policy. 

Closely  associated  also  with  this  is  the 
problem  of  injury  to  workers  and  firms  and 
communities  which  arises  from  the  conver- 
sion problem  as  priorities  change  In  the 
United  States. 

I  was  at  a  conference  on  military  spending 
last  spring  in  Seattle,  Washington,  which 
took  place  one  day  after  the  S8T  was  de- 
feated. That  was  some  conference.  It  repre- 
sented a  broad  section  of  the  community, 
including  officials  from  Boeing  Aircraft, 
young  people,  members  of  the  League,  of 
course — a  wide  variety.  And  the  problems  of 
conversion  in  this  country  are  something 
that  really  need  direct  attention  and  I  think 
are  not  unrelated  to  our  International  trade 
policy. 

Congress  should  seek  solutions  to  these 
problems,  solutions  which  would  prevent 
the  full  burden  of  economic  dislocation  from 
falling  on  the  workers  especially,  solutions 
which  do  not  at  the  same  time  exacerbate 
International  relations. 

Since  President  Nixon's  August  15  bomb- 
shell economic  message,  monetary  policies, 
and  hence  trade  policies,  have  undergone  a 
gigantic  upheaval  and  the  dust  has  not  yet 
settled.  We  talked  about  this  considerably 
this  morning.  The  Smithsonian  agreement 
provided  the  United  States  with  a  mech- 
anism for  devaluation  and  added  flexibility 
to  the  relative  market  price  of  currency,  but 
it  has  not  by  any  means  provided  us  with 
a  permanent  solution  to  major  monetary 
problems,  and  the  barriers  which  stand  In 
the  way  of  a  resolution  remain  formidable. 
But  we  must  not  allow  special  domestic  in- 
terests to  dominate  national  economic  life; 
we  must  not  allow  Interests  of  economic  na- 
tionalism to  vie  with  the  broader  Interests  of 
global  prosperity.  International  good  wlUla 
basic  to  international  trade  and  to  the  Jobs 
and  goods  which  such  trade  brings  to  all  who 
engage  In  It,   Americans   Included.  I  think 
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our  monetary  policies  should  be  conducted 
In  this  context. 

Finally,  I  think  we  should  take  a  long  hard 
look  at  the  health  of  our  own  Industrial 
complex.  We  need  to  establish  clear  policies 
with  regard  to  our  willingness  and  ability  to 
subsidize  obsolescence  In  certain  manufac- 
turlng  areas;  to  cope  with  the  discrepancy 
between  a  trillion  dollar  QNP  and  a  6  per- 
cent unemployment;  to  consider  Jvist  how 
long  we  can  accept  one  of  the  lowest  pro- 
ductivity rates  of  any  major  Industrial  na- 
tion; to  examine  the  implications  of  the  serv- 
ice economy  we  have  become;  to  decide 
whether  tariffs  and  quotas  are  acceptable 
substitutes  for  modernized  plants  and  great- 
er efficiency. 

In  short,  we  must  stop  plugging  the  holes 
In  a  leaking  trade  policy  and  begin  to  con- 
struct a  cohesive  new  policy  built  on  the 
present  day  interests  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  Only  such  a  policy  will  serve  the  over- 
riding self-Interest  of  the  consumer — his  in- 
terest in  economic  stability,  prosperity,  and 
world  peace. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  know  this 
sounds  like  the  same  old  free  trade  speech 
that  has  been  made  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  times.  I  don't  think  it  necessarUy  is.  I 
dont  think  we  need  to  throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath.  And  I  believe  that  within 
the  confines  of  a  rational,  liberal,  open  trade 
policy  we  can  if  we  are  creative  and  take  the 
time  to  take  a  careful  look  find  solutions 
to  the  new  problems  which  face  us  today 
which  did  not  exist  In  the  early  60's,  the 
50's,  and  before  that. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mrs.  Bradley.  Your  suggestions  are 
very  challenging,  and  we're  going  to  have 
them  In  the  record  and  are  going  to  make 
them  available  to  all  of  our  membership 
and  I  hope  to  everyone  else  that  is  Inter- 
ested, because  we  appreciate  the  Input. 

Now.  we  have  next  Mr.  Bob  Hampton,  who 
has  a  long-time  history  with  the  National 
Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives. 

Coming  from  the  Mid-West,  a  real  agri- 
cultural area,  it's  my  Impression  as  I  study 
this  more  and  more  that  It  Is  agriculture 
that  has  been  sold  down  the  river  In  all  of 
the  trade  negotiations  through  the  past 
thirty  years.  Finally  we  think  we're  back  on 
the  front  burner  a  little  bit,  but  I  would 
like  to  hear  what  Mr.  Hampton  has  to  say. 
Bob. 

Mr.  Hampton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congress- 
man,  for  those   Introductory  remarks. 

Speaking  for  membership  of  the  National 
Council  which  In  turn  represents  farmer 
members  of  a  large  majority  of  the  nation's 
farmers,  I  would  certainly  endorse  your  com- 
ment that  agriculture  is  being  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  com- 
plex and  most  Important  Issues  In  inter- 
national trade. 

ACRICULTCRE     AND     17.8.     FOREIGN     ECONOMIC 
POLICY 

Farmers,  and  U.S.  agriculture  in  total,  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  vital  Importance  of  our 
foreign  economic  policy  to  their  welfare  and 
to  that  of  our  nation  In  the  70's.  It  Is  widely 
known  that  the  output  from  one  of  every  four 
CT.S.  acres  In  production  goes  Into  export 
markets.  This  has  been  of  great  direct  benefit 
to  farmers,  and  our  1971  agricultural  exports 
of  about  $a  billion  have  been  a  bright 
spot  In  our  international  payments  position. 

Our  Increasing  recognition  that  economic 
policy  should  be  at  the  center  of  a  soundly 
conceived  foreign  policy  position  is  long  over- 
due. Trade  and  development  are  gaining  new 
stature  as  the  avenues  to  a  more  rational 
Intercourse  between  nations,  and  means  of 
improving  International  communications  In 
the  Interest  of  a  more  stable  and  peaceful 
world  order. 

Our  first  concern,  then.  Is  to  reaffirm  and 
continue  the  recognition  of  high  priority  now 
being  given  to  International  trade,  monetary 


and  other  economic  Issues  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  Such  emphasis  is  vital 
to  the  establishment  of  international  institu- 
tions and  a  more  effective  framework  of  trad- 
ing and  financial  rules  which  encourage  our 
opportunities  for  national  and  world  eco- 
nomic progress. 

A  stable  International  economic  order  must 
be  achieved  through  broad-ranging  and  In- 
tensive negotiations  which  should  begin  as 
an  exercise  In  reciprocal  removal  of  trade  bar- 
riers and  revision  of  International  monetary, 
tax  and  Investment  arrangements.  Other  In- 
ternal national  policies  should  then  be  the 
subject  for  consultation  and  eventual  nego- 
tiation. 

Domestic  farm  policies  are  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  Internal  Issues  which  require  Interna- 
tional harmonization  In  order  to  achieve  a 
more  efficient  and  open  world  economic  or- 
der. The  principle  of  nations  not  exporting 
costs  of  their  own  social  or  economic  pro- 
grams, so  ably  enunciated  by  Ambassador 
William  Eberle  In  recent  weeks,  Is  Indeed  a 
first  prerequisite  to  fair  and  meaningful  In- 
ternational negotiations.  This  problem  has 
been  exemplified  by  policies  such  as  those 
of  the  EEC  which  through  a  variable  levy — 
export  subsidy  technique  transfer  costs  of  re- 
structuring European  agriculture  to  outside 
agricultural  suppliers. 

The  key  tc  successful  international  nego- 
tiations for  U.S.  agriculture  Is  to  conduct 
them  simultaneously  with  Industrial  nego- 
tiations, so  that  reciprocity  can  be  achieved 
on  a  broad  overall  national  basis.  It  Is  also 
Important  for  U.S.  trade  spokesmen,  both 
official  and  private,  to  establish  a  more 
effective  dialogue  with  special  Interests  In 
other  countries  who  can  be  helpful  in  break- 
ing down  unfair  or  oppressive  trade  barriers. 
In  Europe,  for  example,  the  business  and 
financial  community  as  well  as  the  general 
public  have  a  strong  interest  In  modifying 
the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  of  the  EEC 
so  that  It  is  less  costly  Internally,  as  well  as 
less  harmful  to  opportunities  for  expanded 
trade. 

Another  requirement  for  successful  trade 
negotiation  is  a  strong  sense  of  commitment 
to  the  Idea  of  expanded  trade.  U.S.  agricul- 
ture Is  committed  to  that  goal,  and  will  work 
with  executive  and  congressional  leaders  to 
counteract  trade  restrlctlonlsm  and  oppose 
dangerous  legislative  proposals  such  as  the 
current  sweeping  Burke-Hartke  bill's  Import 
Quota  proposals  which,  we  believe,  are  likely 
to  face  us  again  in  1973.  Leading  U.S.  farm 
and  agricultural  trade  Interests  will  support 
a  strong  legislative  measure  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident a  broad  mandate  for  negotiating  away 
trade  barriers  and  for  establishing  other  Im- 
portant international  trade,  financial  and 
Investment  arrangements.  Such  legislation 
should  Include  improved  means  and  programs 
for  adjustment  assistance  to  trade-damaged 
sectors  of  our  economy.  Programs  for  retrain- 
ing and  relocating  workers  should  be  stressed, 
and  should  be  Incorporated  as  part  of  a 
broader  national  effort  to  protect  workers 
against  disruptive  Industrial  adjustments, 
domestic  as  well  as  international,  which  are 
Inevitable  In  a  progressive,  innovative,  ad- 
vancing economy. 

An  effective  International  forum  for  nego- 
tiations and  for  other  discussions  of  inter- 
national economic  issues  la  more  urgently 
needed  than  ever  before.  Whether  this  takes 
the  form  of  a  strengthened  GATT  or  a  new 
approach  has  been  a  topic  for  -onslderable 
recent  discussion.  The  Imperfections  and 
limitations  of  GATT,  as  for  any  International 
forum  which  has  no  ultimate  authority  for 
enforcement  of  agreements  made  under  Its 
auspices,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
we  need  stronger,  not  fewer.  International 
trading  riiles. 

Trading  blocs  and  trtide  preferences  are 
another  issue  of  great  significance,  and  de- 
serve most  careful  attention  In  the  years 
ahead.  Exceptions  to  the  "most  favored  na- 


tion" principle  of  trade,  which  Is  funda- 
mental to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade,  should  be  consistent  with  GATT 
rules  and  should  not  go  beyond  the  Intent  of 
giving  trade  preferences  only  when  further 
steps  toward  economic  union  or  close  co- 
ordination are  In  prospect.  Unfair  and  un- 
desirable EEC  tariff  preferences  against  U.S. 
citrus  exports  in  recent  years  are  a  recent 
example  of  abuse  of  the  GATT's  general  pro- 
hibition of  trade  preferences. 

We  strongly  endorse  the  following  recom- 
mendation of  the  recent  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  International  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Policy: 

"The  nations  of  the  world  must  recognize 
their  Increasing  economic  Interdependence 
and  must  try  to  achieve  better  coordination 
of  their  eoonomlc  policies.  The  first  step  in 
this  process  Is  a  willingness  to  submit  na- 
tional economic  policies,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, to  International  scrutiny  and  mutual 
accommodation  .  .  .  The  major  economic 
powers  will  have  to  work  together  continu- 
ously to  coordinate  their  monetary  policies 
If  the  world  is  to  avoid  the  deleterious  effects 
of  exchange  controls  or  large  destabilizing 
movements  of  capital  such  as  those  of  the 
past  three  years.  .  .  .  The  major  economic 
powers  will  also  have  to  coordinate  better 
their  foreign  aid  policies.  If  economic  aid  Is 
to  be  untied,  so  that  Its  benefits  to  the 
developing  countries  can  be  more  fully  real- 
ized, major  donor  countries  should  untie 
their  aid  simultaneously,  thus  limiting  the 
adverse  balance-of-payments  Impact  on  any 
one  donor." 

We  call  attention,  too,  to  the  follovsrlng 
Trade  Commission  recommendation: 

"The  Commission  believes  that  the  time 
has  come  to  begin  Immediately  a  major  series 
of  International  negotiations:  1.  to  cope  ef- 
fectively with  urgent  international  economic 
problems;  2.  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  elim- 
ination of  all  barriers  to  International  trade 
and  capital  movements  within  25  years. 

"The  negotiations  should  be  launched  at 
the  highest  political  level  through  a  Joint 
initiative  by  the  United  States,  Western 
Europe,  and  Japan.  A  high-level  interna- 
tional steering  committee  should  provide  di- 
rection and  thrust  to  the  negotiations  and 
monitor  their  progress. 

"We  welcome  the  recent  agreement  to  es- 
tablish a  high-level  study  group  on  trade 
problems  In  OECD  as  a  step  In  this  direction. 
We  would  hope  that  this  Initiative  would  be 
broadened  to  Include  Investment  and  pay- 
ments matters  as  well  .  .  . 

"First  priority  should  be  given  to  those 
critical  Issues  which  now  threaten  to  under- 
mine the  gains  of  past  negotiations  and  block 
progress  toward  our  long-term  goal.  These 
Include:  (1)  The  world  payments  problem. 
In  addition  to  greater  efforts  on  our  part  to 
stabilize  U.S.  prices,  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem requires  better  coordination  of  monetary 
policy  among  major  countries  and  more 
equitable  sharing  of  the  costs  of  the  com- 
mon defense.  It  may  also  require,  on  the  part 
of  surplus  countries,  a  further  realignment 
of  exchange  rates  along  with  removal  of  re- 
maining quotas  on  Imports  and  restrictions 
on  capital  exports.  ...  (2) .  The  adverse  ef- 
fects on  U.S.  exports  of  the  European  Com- 
munity's Common  Agricultural  Policy  and 
preferential  trade  arrangements.  We  should 
seek  a  commitment  to  the  elimination  of  Il- 
legal preferences,  assurances  that  no  further 
Impairment  of  our  agricultural  trade  Inter- 
ests will  occur  In  the  enlargement  negotia- 
tions, and  a  commitment  on  liberalization  of 
the  Common  Agricultural  Policy  as  part  of 
the  negotiations  on  longer-term  Issues. 

"Concurrently  with  the  negotiations  on  the 
Immediate  problems  listed  above,  longer-term 
negotiations,  looking  toward  the  progressive 
reduction  Euid  eventual  elimination  of  bar- 
riers to  trade  and  Investment,  should  be  ini- 
tiated. These  negotiations  shotUd  be  different 
in  several  respects  from  those  of  the  paat: 
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(1)  They  should  be  comprehensive  In  scope. 
Unlike  past  negotiations,  they  should  not  be 
confined  to  tariffs,  or  even  to  trade  prob- 
lems. ...  (2)  Reciprocity  should  be  con- 
ceived in  terms  of  the  whole  set  of  negotia- 
tions rather  than  as  an  objective  to  be 
achieved  within  self-contained  compartments 
of  trade  Investment,  or  finance.  In  some  cases, 
of  cotirse,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  mu- 
tually advantageous  solutions  within  specific 
industrial  sectors,  and  efforts  should  be  made 
to  find  such  solutions.  On  the  other  hand,  In 
many  cases  a  country  will  have  to  give  more 
than  It  gets  In  one  sector  or  functional  area, 
and  recoup  by  securing  an  equivalent  ad- 
vantage in  another. 

"The  principal  areas  for  negotiations 
should  include  the  following:  (1)  Reform 
of  the  International  monetary  system.  .  .  . 

(2)  AgrlctUture.  High  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  serious  problems  of  agricultural 
trade,  which  have  not  been  resolved  In  past 
trade  negotiations.  We  believe  the  time  Is 
ripe  for  a  conc«ted  international  effort  to 
deal  with  all  aspects  of  the  problem  Includ- 
ing, in  partlculxir,  the  levels  and  techniques 
of  agricultural  support.  Our  main  objective 
should  be  a  substantial  reduction  In  the 
high  levels  of  support  and  protection  of  the 
European  Community.  The  United  States 
should  be  prepared,  in  turn,  to  improve  the 
terms  of  access  to  Its  markets  for  imports  of 
agricultural  products  in  which  other  coun- 
tries have  a  comparative  advantage.  (3)  Pref- 
erential trade  arrangements  between  the 
European  Community  and  nonmember  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  should  oppose  ar- 
rangements inconsistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  GATT.  ...  (4)  Nontariff  distor- 
tions. Despite  the  tariff  reductions  of  the 
last  two  decades,  U.S.  Industries  continue  to 
meet  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
result  of  foreign  policies,  practices,  and  in- 
stitutional arrangements  which  distort  com- 
petitive conditions  to  our  disadvantage. 
Among  these  problems  are  technical,  health 
and  safety  standards;  subsidies  and  tax  ex- 
emptions for  domestic  Industries;  tax  In- 
centives and  special  credit  facilities  to  pro- 
mote exports;  and  remaining  quantitative 
restrictions.  We  should  recognize,  on  the 
other  hand  that  a  number  of  U.S.  trade  bar- 
riers are  of  concern  to  our  trading  partners. 
International  agreements  to  reduce  such 
barriers  and  distortions  to  trade  are  both 
necessary  and  feasible.  ...  (5)  Export  sub- 
sidies. A  pressing  need  exists  for  Internation- 
al action  to  discourage  the  subsidization  of 
exports  through  the  credit  and  tax  systems. 
Rules  should  be  developed.  In  particular,  to 
limit  competition  in  government-supported 
export  credits.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  should  take  more  vigorous  action  to 
enforce  its  countervailing  duty  and  anti- 
dumping laws.  .  .  ." 

Congressman  Zwach.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Bob  Hampton,  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives. 

This  concludes  our  prepared  testimony. 
We  have  several  members  of  the  Task  Force 
here  who  perhaps  have  some  questions. 

In  brief,  these  are  some  of  the  major  ele- 
ments needed  for  an  effective  and  forward- 
looking  economic  policy  stance  for  the  1970's. 
U.S.  agriculture's  Interests  are  completely  In 
harmony  with  our  national  welfare  objec- 
tives: (1)  A  commitment  to  world  trade  ex- 
pansion for  economic  benefits  to  all  nations 
and  a  more  stable  world  order;  (2)  improved 
forums  and  techniques  for  continual  con- 
sultations and  negotiations  to  deal  with  In- 
ternational economic  problems;  (3)  legisla- 
tive action  to  initiate  major  negotiations,  to 
provide  for  improved  programs  of  adjust- 
ment assistance,  and  to  avoid  damaging  re- 
strlctlonlst  action  such  as  unilateral  and 
sweeping  Import  quota  Imposition;  and  (4) 
continued  recognition  of  the  central  role  of 
economic  issues  In  our  foreign  relations,  and 
of  the  close  Interrelationship  of  trade,  aid, 
monetary,  tax,  agricultural  and  other  Issues. 


It  Is  gratifying  that  recent  Administration 
actions,  following  the  Trade  Commission  rec- 
ommendations, have  moved  firmly  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  constructive  trade  expansionist 
stance.  In  spite  of  vigorous  efforts  by  some. 
Congress  has  also  resisted  the  threats  of 
restrlctlonlst  legislation  such  as  the  Burke- 
Hartke  and  the  Dent  bills 

The  establishment  of  a  White  House  Of- 
fice for  International  Economic  Affairs  prom- 
ises to  go  far  toward  coordinating  trade  In- 
terests within  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Labor,  State  and  Treasury, 
the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade  Representative 
and  other  governmental  agencies.  Private 
groups  have  also  developed  constructive  co- 
alitions, Including  farm  and  agricultural  or- 
ganizations, to  work  for  expanded  markets 
abroad  and  for  sound  trade,  monetary,  and 
Investment  policies. 

There  are  very  substantial  threats  to  the 
U.S.  trade  position  in  the  1970's  growing  out 
of  trade  barriers,  an  outmoded  world  mone- 
tary system.  Infiatlon,  declining  productivity, 
rapid  technical  innovation  and  economic 
growth  abroad,  heavy  overseas  military 
spending  and  other  factors.  However,  this 
can  be  a  decade  of  opportunity  if  we  can 
regain  our  superiority  In  productive  efficiency, 
check  inflation  and  develop  more  vigorous 
programs  for  negotiating  away  other  barriers 
to  international  commerce.  While  many  of 
the  major  problems  are  economic,  our  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  de- 
pends on  the  political  wUl  of  the  US.  and 
other  major  trading  nations  to  work  together 
In  the  future  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Let's  start  with  you,  Tom  Rallsback. 

Congressman  Railsback.  I  wish  that  I  had 
a  lot  of  background,  but  let  me  Just  pro- 
pose this  to  Harry  Heltzer  and  to  the  jther 
free  traders.  I  would  direct  a  question  to  all 
of  the  representatives  on  the  panel  whom 
I  wlU  lump  together  as  the  free  trade  advo- 
cates. And  lest  I  be  accused  of  being  biased, 
let  me  say  that  I  also  am  inclined  because 
of  the  nature  of  my  constituency — I  repre- 
sent Deere  and  Company,  International  Har- 
vester, a  farm  area  that's  very  big  in  com 
production  as  well  as  soybean  production, 
so  I'm  kind  of  a  free  trade  advocate.  But.  I 
noticed  at  this  meeting  and  reading  the 
statements  very  hurriedly  that  all  of  you 
seem  to  recognize  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
improving,  at  least  modifying  and  Improv- 
ing the  existing  laws  relating  to  adjustment 
assistance. 

All  of  your  statements  appear  to  be  very, 
very  general,  and  I  wonder  If  we  can  get  a 
little  bit  more  specific  and  say  exactly  what 
kind  of  a  commitment  has  to  be  made  to 
demonstrate  any  kind  oi  a  meaningful  aware- 
ness of  the  Job  displacement  and  problems 
that  are  created  by  lowering  the  barriers  and 
having  more  imports,  especially  In  the  area  of 
textiles  and  steel  and  so  'orth. 

So  I  want  to  direct  it  to  all  of  you  who 
may  have  any  specific  examples. 

Congresman  Zwach.  Would  you  like  to 
start,  Mrs.  Bradley? 

Mrs.  Bradley.  I'd  be  glad  to  comment  on 
that  in  much  more  specific  terms  than  I  did 
in  my  talk. 

I  think  that  the  criteria  for  finding  In- 
Jury  In  the  '62  law  are  much  too  strict.  It's 
almost  as  if  the  law  had  sought  to  prevent 
people  from  getting  help  rather  than  to  en- 
able them  to.  I  think  that  you're  going  to 
bave  to  tone  down  the  requirement  that  In- 
creased Imports  must  be  shown  to  result 
from  prior  trade  concessions,  and  make  It 
more  general  than  that;  and  also  that  Im- 
ports have  to  be  a  major  factor  In  the  In- 
jury. 

In  other  words.  It's  very  difficult  to  sort  out 
the  exact  effect  of  the  Import  program  on 
the  Industry  or  on  the  workers.  I'm  more 
Interested  In  workers  than  I  am  the  Industry, 
but  I'm  also  interested  In  the  industry. 

I  also  think  that  there  need  to  be  some 
changes  In  the  Investigatory  process.  It  takes 


at  least  a  year  for  a  case  to  go  through,  and 
it  needs  to  be  speeded  up.  What  good  U  it 
to  a  man  if  he  loses  his  Job  and  It  takes  a 
whole  year  before  he  gets  any  help?  I  mean 
he  has  either  starved  to  death  or  drifted  Into 
some  other  Job  or  given  up  or  something 
else  by  the  time  It  affects  him 

Furthermore,  I  think  we  need  a  really  good 
employment  training  program.  And  this  of 
course  goes  far  beyond  trade  policies.  I  think 
we  have  been  messing  around  with  Job  train- 
ing for  a  long  time.  We've  tried  this  and  that, 
and  It  has  been  sort  of  a  scattered  effort  with- 
out major  commitment,  I  think,  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  see  that  something  does 
work.  I  think  Congress  really  needs  to  turn 
its  attention  to  finding  a  really  satisfactory 
Job  training  program. 

I  also  think  that  we  might  consider  some 
kind  of  Incentives  to  relocation  for  workers 
whose  industries  have  been  Injured. 

And  I  guess  the  final  point  I  want  to  make 
on  this  is  the  compensation  provided  In  the 
'62  law  is  really  ridiculous  after  all  these 
years  of  Infiatlon,  and  Congress  needs  to  take 
another  look  at  the  formula  for  determining 
compensation  in  the  law. 

Congressman  Railsback.  I  Just  wonder  If 
anvbody  else  would  like  to  comment. 

Mr.  Heltzer.  I'd  Uke  to  add  one  comment. 
I  think  Mrs.  Bradley  was  far  more  knowledge- 
able of  the  law  than  I  was,  and  I  think  her 
points  are  very  well  taken. 

I  guess  one  of  the  things  that  appears  In 
the  evidence,  when  you  try  to  think  about  It 
in  a  practical  manner,  is  that  you  don't  solve 
all  of  the  problems  with  one  kind  of  a  pack- 
age. You  may  have  a  steel  plant  that  goes 
down  in  a  given  community  and  you  can't 
convert  that  to  making  scotch  Upe  the  next 
afternoon.  It  isn't  gong  to  happen.  You  can't 
retrain  people  to  that  extent,  nor  can  you 
attract  the  Industry  In  there  soon  enotigh  to 
do  that  kind  of  a  Job. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  may  have 
to  devote  more  monies  to  the  spending  on 
public  works  in  given  areas  when  this  situa- 
tion exists  in  the  community.  Because  In 
many  cases  this  is  going  to  occur  to  relatively 
small  numbers  of  people — a  single  Industry 
that  might  be  Involved,  becomes  obsolete. 

Incidentally,  It's  not  necessarily  a  result  of 
Imports.  This  could  be  the  case  whatever  It 
might  be.  It's  a  problem  of  what  to  do  when 
you  have  an  unemployment  situation  arise. 

Now  I  think  the  government  ought  to  be 
an  employer — I  don't  think  we  should  Ignore 
the  fact  that  under  some  conditions  you  need 
a  bridge  and  maybe  public  spending  for  the 
public  good  at  that  time  in  that  given  loca- 
tion, in  order  to  help  build  that  bridge  until 
you  can  do  something  about  employing 
people. 

Mr.  Clatman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress- 
man did  not  direct  his  question  to  me  be- 
cause apparently  I'm  the  only  "protectionist" 
In  the  crowd. 

I  can't  refrain  from  making  some  ob- 
servations. 

I  dldnt  comment  on  this  Issue  at  all.  Why? 
Because  our  approach  has  been  so  piddling 
over  the  years,  with  not  much  voice  raised 
to  Congress. 

What's  happened  Is  we've  given  relief,  aid, 
to  workers  by  the  hvmdreds,  llteraUy  by  the 
hundreds,  rather  than  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. Indeed,  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Heretofore,  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission 
has  been  terribly  niggardly  and  almost  with- 
out fall— it  would  be  interesting  for  you 
chaps  to  take  a  look  at  the  record — almost 
without  fall  would  deny  Just  a  host  of  cases, 
one  after  another. 

In  the  last  two  years  or  thereabouts  there 
has  been  a  slight  change  for  the  better,  slight. 
And  as  you  have  suggested,  we  give  them  a 
few  more  dollars  for  a  few  more  months  and 
we  give  them  an  opportunity  for  some  kind 
of  cursory  training,  and  you're  on  your  own. 

Number  one,  we've  got  to  come  to  recog- 
nize that  you  cant  uproot  thousands  of  faml- 
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lies,  often  m&ny  of  tbem  In  Industries  where 
their  ages  are  In  the  60'8,  some  In  the  60's, 
the  late  40'b — you  Just  cant  uproot  them 
and  say  blandly,  look,  we're  going  to  ship 
them  off  a  thousand  miles  Into  a  strange 
new  world. 

So,  number  one,  we  have  got  to  drasti- 
cally increase  the  kind  of  aid  we  give  them 
for  longer  than  we  give  them.  We've  got  to 
make  their  livelihood  resemble  somewhat  the 
kind  of  livelihood  they  were  used  to  rather 
than  really  welfare  client  livelihoods. 

Number  two,  beside  the  matter  of  train- 
ing, which  I  know  is  important  in  the  ab- 
stract, but  what's  happened  Is  we've  trained 
and  we've  trained  and  we've  trained  and 
we've  spent  billions  of  dollars  and  we've  sent 
people  to  no  jobs  at  all — a  few  Jobs.  Somehow 
we've  got  to  develop  what  some  will  con- 
sider some  strange  form  of  socialistic  con- 
trol— we've  got  to  consider  government  as- 
suming some  responsibility  for  shipping  Into 
these  communities  that  are  devastated  other 
kinds  of  plants,  even  establishing  the  priori- 
ties. 

Incidentally,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
do  this  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  we're 
afraid  to  tackle  it  for  somehow  we  conceive 
this  to  be  somewhat  unAmerlcan.  Now  if  you 
ask  me  why  I  wont  be  able  to  give  you  the 
reason,  but  that's  the  fact.  So  we  need  a 
basic  and  a  drastic  overhauling  on  this  sub- 
ject. And  I  havent  touched  it  even  though  I 
represent  the  workers  in  a  sense.  I  havent 
touched  it  because  we  have  been  so  disheart- 
ened and  frustrated  by  Its  operation  hereto- 
fore. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Any  other  comments  on  this  question? 

Mr.  PcARCE.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
dayman's  statement  of  strong  support  for 
this  program  because  it's  one  of  several  keys 
to  solving  the  problems  that  we  have  all  cen- 
tered on  In  this  discussion  today. 

I  think  to  put  it  In  perspective,  however, 
it  is  neceesary  to  point  out  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  with  the  lack  of  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  deal 
fairly  with  people  who  submit  applications. 
The  problem  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram was  a  tentative  program  to  begin  with. 
It  represented  a  compromise  between  people 
who  felt  this  was  an  important  adjunct  of 
any  sort  of  effort  to  liberalize  trade  on  the 
one  band,  and  other  people  were  very  con- 
cerned about  what  the  costs  of  it  might  be. 
One  of  the  basic  problems,  as  Mrs.  Bradley 
suggested,  is  the  required  link  to  an  earlier 
trade  concession. 

Now  when  this  bill  was  passed  in  1962 
we  hadn  t  had  any  major  series  of  trade  con- 
cessions for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Therefore, 
applications  that  were  submitted  in  the  peri- 
od following  1962 — well,  people  who  submit- 
ted applications  found  It  very  difficult  to 
relate  the  deterioration  of  their  business  to 
trade  concessloiu  that  had  been  made  that 
long  ago. 

One  of  the  costs  of  the  basic  disagreement 
which  has  developed  between  labor  and  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  community  on  what  trade 
policy  should  be.  falls  in  this  area.  It  is 
the  case  that  labor  has  not  gotten  behind 
the  Improvement  of  this  program  In  any 
serious  way.  I  hope  it  isn't  a  result  of  their 
disillusionment.  I  suspect  it  Is  the  result 
that  these  kinds  of  efforts  compete  with  oth- 
er solutions  that  labor  deems  to  be  preferred 
solutions  right  now. 

But  my  own  view,  and  this  stems  from 
my  participation  in  the  Williams  Commis- 
sion and  much  briefer  experience  in  govern- 
ment, Is  that  any  further  progress  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  that  we  have  been 
concerned  with  here  today  absolutely  binges 
on  our  willingness  to  treat  fairly  and  ade- 
quately the  problems  of  people  who  are  In- 
jured by  Import  competition. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  which  will  be  re- 
solved by  Improvement  In  the  economy.  It 
is  not  a  problem  which  will  be  resolved  by 


restoring  conditions  that  most  of  us  would 
regard  as  fairer.  In  part  the  need  to  do 
something  here  stems  from  a  different  struc- 
tuie  of  world  trade. 

Patterns  of  world  trade  are  going  to  change 
very  quickly.  The  multinational  corporation 
Is  tovolved  in  this,  whatever  your  view  of 
its  role.  It  has  made  possible  much  more 
rapid  changes  in  the  composition  of  our 
imports.  And  the  mechanisms  we  have  de- 
veloped to  cope  with  adjustments  to  those 
changes  are  simply  not  adequate.  And  this 
is  the  area  where  they  need  attention. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Pearce. 

Professor  Stobaugh? 

Professor  SToaAtroH.  I  want  to  put  on  my 
special  Interest  hat  now,  since  we  have  some 
other  special  Interest  groups,  and  say  that 
one  of  the  things  we  need  on  this  question 
is  much  more  research  than  we  have  done 
to  date,  much  more  study.  Because  there 
really  hasn't  been  a  large  scale  systematic 
study  of  what  constitutes  effective  adjust- 
ment assistance  programs. 

I  say  special  Interest  because  that's  what 
we  specialize  In,  the  academic  world  of  re- 
search. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Would  you  like  to  make  a  comment,  Bob? 

Mr.  Hampton.  Nothing  further  than  to  re- 
inforce, I  think,  the  general  sympathy  of 
the  agrlculttiral  commimlty  for  the  prob- 
lems of  these  workers,  as  I  expressed  rather 
strongly  in  my  statement. 

We  don't  propose  to  have  all  the  solutions 
for  how  this  adjustment  assistance  program 
should  be  carried  out,  but  we  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  support  the  expression  of  de- 
sire for  what  the  workers  themselves  feel 
that  they  need  In  the  way  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Clayman  that  these  have 
been  very  niggardly,  and  regardless  of  wheth- 
er these  come  because  of  legislative  limita- 
tions, which  they  probably  do  primarily,  or 
from  administrative  action.  It's  a  very  inade- 
quate program  which  needs  a  great  deal  of 
strengthening. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man Rallsback. 

Congressman  Rtjppe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Rather  than  perhaps  just  discuss  the  re- 
medial responses  to  the  onslaught  of  Imports 
into  the  United  States,  I  might  start  out  bv 
direclng  a  question  to  Mr.  Heltzer  since  i 
know  he's  well  able  to  defend  himself  If 
need  be. 

On  page  2  of  your  statement  you  Indicate 
that  we  will,  and  I'm  sure  we  must,  strive 
with  renewed  vigor  to  make  American  indus- 
try more  competitive  in  world  markets.  And 
you  do  refer  to  the  fact  that  It's  going  to 
cut  competitive  profits  of  certain  Isolated 
firms  in  the  United  States  who  will  need 
assistance. 

But  I  was  wondering  If  this  panel  and  per- 
haps we  m  government  are  doing  all  we  can 
to  make  American  Industry  more  competi- 
tive here  at  home.  What  are  we  doing  to 
preserve  American  preeminence,  if  you  will, 
in  our  own  domestic  markets? 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  we  don't  look 
at  the  tariff  or  non-tariff  barriers  to  our 
exports  nor  I  think  at  times  do  we  look  to 
a  balancing  of  the  competitive  factors  at 
home  with  those  that  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  us  by  foreign  competitors  shipping  from 
foreign  sources. 

In  your  own  statement  I  think  you  do 
indicate  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  your 
firm  and  other  firms  have  had  to  move  over- 
seas was  to  hurdle  the  tariff  and  no-tariff 
barriers  to  trade  that  keep  out  U.S.  exports. 

Well,  that's  sort  of  what  I'm  interested  In; 
how  do  we  equalize  the  competitive  position 
of  American  firms  selling  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Heltzes.  I  think  earlier  this  morning 
we  touched  a  little  bit  on  that  particular 


subject  and  I  thluk  we  covered  a  point  or 
two  related  to  it. 

The  expansion  of  a  firm  overseas  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  market  Is  there,  and  this 
covers  the  greatest  share  of  our  Investment 
overseas,  wherever  It  might  be.  And  you  do 
get  this  matter  of  how  do  we  as  a  company 
and  country.  If  you  will,  combine  and  com- 
pete, how  we  reach  into  third  countries.  And 
we  recognize  that  both  by  virtue  of  the  vari- 
ety of  the  centers — which  may  vary  anywhere 
from  allocating  Industries  vrtthln  countries 
so  there  Is  less  competition — say,  within  a 
Japan  operation,  they  in  turn  compete  with 
a  third  country  by  making  their  industrlea 
a  little  more  direct,  If  you  will;  that  Is,  they 
dont  have  to  compete  so  much  with  these 
other  firms,  and  many  of  them  have  mecha- 
nisms which  allow  them  to  get  loans,  In 
many  cases  with  no  Interest  on  them.  It's  a 
whole  variety  of  mechanisms  they  have  to 
keep  us  out  of  their  pocket,  which  In  turn 
fortifies  and  makes  their  particular  company 
stronger. 

In  other  words,  we  wind  up  paying  a  good 
share  of  their  bills  by  virtue  of  our  not  being 
able  to  move  into  their  country  because  the 
barriers  are  such,  the  costs  are  great.  So  they 
in  turn  get  an  income  which  they  In  turn 
use  to  subsidize  what  they  do  In  exporting 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  think  that's  part  of  what  we're  after. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  we  must  do 
in  this  country  and  I  think  a  great  many 
companies  are  doing  that — It's  not  entirely 
across  the  board — Is  spend  a  fair  amount  of 
dollars  on  research  activity  attempting  to 
modernize  and  to  upgrade  the  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts you  produce.  , 

We  as  a  company  spent  pretty  close  to  $80 
million  last  year  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. And  frequently  we  point  out  that  the 
products  that  are  on  the  marketplace  today 
differ  appreciably  from  those  that  were  on 
the  marketplace  as  recently  as  five  years  ago. 

Now  this  wUl  vary  with  the  kinds  of  com- 
pany, the  kind  of  Industry  you're  Involved  in. 
But  It's  only  by  spending  some  research  ef- 
fort, doing  our  best  to  maintain  the  most 
modern  facilities,  modern  equipment,  mod 
em  methods  of  producing  equipment  can  we 
increase  our  productivity.  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity does  not  mean  that  you  make  your 
worker  work  harder. 

In  a  great  share  of  our  operations  when 
you  press  the  button  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  how  hard  you  press  it,  the  pro- 
ductivity Is  related  to  engineering  and  the 
technology  is  put  Into  the  bank  as  support 
for  us  as  a  nation  to  stay  ahead  of  the  world 
by  our  continued  research  effort,  and  In  so 
doing,  as  I  say,  be  competitive  elsewhere  In 
the  world.  Basically  we  can  compete  with  vir- 
tually anyone  In  the  world  on  virtually  any 
product  they  produce  anjrwhere  In  the 
world. 

Congressman  Ruppe.  Well,  can  productiv- 
ity alone  though  match,  perhaps  as  In  the 
case  of  Japan,  an  onslaught  from  that  source 
where  there  is  government  and  labor  and  In- 
dustry in  combination  endeavoring  time  af- 
ter time  to  exploit  or  take  over  foreign  mar- 
kets In  particular  areas  of  manufacture?  I 
don't  think  productivity  alone  can  circum- 
vent a  Japanese  national  policy,  if  you  will. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  analyze  their  pol- 
icy to  determine  how  It  affects  us  here  at 
home  and  abroad  in  our  American  export 
market. 

Mr,  Heltzek.  You're  entirely  correct,  and 
that's  what  we've  got  to  do  to  try  and  get 
them  to  change.  Obviously  these  are  all  vary- 
ing degrees  depending  upon  product  lines, 
profits  available,  and  so  on.  You  can  build 
up  and  compensate  for  some  but  certainly 
not  for  all  of  them. 

I  think  earlier  today  we  made  the  point 
that  at  this  stage  of  the  game  the  United 
States  Is  the  largest  market  for  virtually 
anybody  In  the  world,  whether  it's  Japan 
or  the  Conunon  Market  or  any  other  pro- 
ducer. And  while  we're  in  that  position  we 
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have  a  bargaining  position  where  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  the  other  countries  to  make 
the  kind  of  adjustments  to  make  it  a  fairer 
trade  relationship  than  exists  today.  And 
that  fairer  trade  means  at  least  they  ought 
to  deal  with  lis  in  the  handimg  of  goods  we 
want  to  ship  into  their  marketplace  as  we 
have  handled  their  goods  that  moved  into 
this  marketplace.  We  ought  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  get  that  kind  of  relationship 
established. 

Congressman  Rah-sback.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  been  in  the  market  and  we  are,  I  think 
It  was  In  yoiu:  statement,  as  far  as  direct  in- 
vestments abroad,  I  don't  know,  scMnething 
like  fovu:  times  as  big  as  anybody  else. 

You  know,  this  legislative  enthusiasm  for 
imposing  restrictions  on  trade  comes  about, 
however,  because  we  have  apparently  not 
used  our  leverage  at  all.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  get  Japan,  for  Insitance,  to  recognize 
Its  responsibility  to  deal  on  a  fair  basis  with 
us.  And  actually  the  leverage  that  you  see 
now  for  these  restrictive  trade  policies  oomea 
about  for  the  very  reason  that  it  seems  to  be 
almost  a  last  alternative. 

What  do  you  suggest?  You  talk  about  using 
our  big  market  leverage.  Well,  who  uses  It? 
How  do  we  use  It? 

Mr.  Heltzer.  Mr.  Pearce  might  be,  I  think, 
the  fellow  most  likely  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, because  really  that  is  related  to  the  kind 
of   negotiations    we're   going    into   today. 

As  I  understand  It  by  both  Mr.  Eberle  this 
morning  and  Mr.  Volcker,  the  problems  of 
negotiating  are  very  complicated  because 
there  are  diplomatic  as  well  as  economic 
facets  Involved  In  this  problem. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Will  you  yield  to  Mr. 
Pearce? 

Mr.  Heltzer.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Pearce.  I'd  like  to  combine  these  two 
observations  and  questions  and  respond  to  It 
In  this  way. 

If  we're  going  to  try  to  solve  the  problem, 
it's  Important  first  to  define  It  and  to  deter- 
mine what  causes  it.  I  think  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  doing  that  because 
a  number  of  overlapping  forces  have  been  at 
work  and  all  of  them  to  some  degree  have  In- 
fluenced the  decline  In  our  trade  position 
which  I  think  really  is  at  the  heart  of  both 
of  these  questions. 

It  is  the  case  that  in  the  period  from  1965 
on  unit  labor  costs  In  this  country  rose  much 
more  rapidly  than  those  among  our  major 
trading  partners,  and  there  isn't  any  question 
that  this  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
reversal  of  the  strong  trade  position  that  we 
carried  into  the  second  half  of  the  1960's. 

The  President's  efforts  beginning  in  August 
last  year  to  deal  with  this  fundamental  un- 
derlying problem  I  think  have  been  quite  im- 
pressive. We  have  made  a  start  on  controlling 
Inflation.  There  Is  evidence  that  that's  work- 
ing. Unit  labor  costs  In  the  United  States  m 
1971  rose  at  a  slower  rate  than  unit  labor 
costs  In  any  other  major  trading  nation.  In 
time  If  we  can  continue  this  performance 
this  will  have  an  effect. 

The  President  also  requested  and  got  from 
the  Congress  legislation  that  will  encourage 
Investments  which  hopefully  will  also  Im- 
prove our  efficiency. 

And  finally,  the  Smithsonian  agreement 
has  produced  realignment  of  exchange  rates 
which  win  significantly  infiuence  favorably 
our  competitiveness,  not  Just  in  foreign  mar- 
kets but  in  domestic  markets  too.  The 
amount  of  It  and  the  timing  are  somewhat 
uncertain  but  the  one  thing  that  ^B  certain 
Is  that  the  impact  of  this  is  going  to  be  sub- 
stantial. 

So  we  have  undertaken  some  steps  which 
should  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  circumstances  that  bother 
you. 

Congressman  Rao-sback.  I  want  to  say  I 
agree  with  you.  I  agree  with  everything  you 
said  except  none  of  those  things  that  we  have 
done  have  directed  themselves  as  far  as  the 
other  countries — the  unfair  trade  practices. 


and  especially — well,  for  instance,  I  don't 
even  know  if  we  have  any  multinational  cor- 
porations, do  we,  in  Japan?  Do  we  have  any 
corporations  that  own  51  percent  or  that  have 
the  operating  control  in  Japan  now?  U  we  do 
it  has  been  relatively  recently. 

But  I'm  interested  not  in  what  we've  done 
ourselves  to  try  to  Improve  o\ir  competitive 
position,  but  what  leverage  are  we  exerting 
on  the  foreign  coimtrles.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Peasce.  That's  a  very  appropriate  one 
too. 

I  should  say  that  the  exchange  rate  ad- 
justment is  not  a  imilateral  action  on  our 
part.  This  is  an  agreement  won  through  hard 
bargaining  by  Secretary  Cormally. 

We  also  achieved  in  those  negotiations 
agreement  to  undertake  some  immediate 
trade  discussions  to  deal  with  the  most  an- 
noymg  existing  problems  and  looking  to- 
wards the  more  long-term  fundamental  re- 
form of  the  world  trading  system. 

We  concluded  negotiations  in  February 
that  did  produce  some  benefits  although  ad- 
mittedly very  modest  benefits — in  citrus.  In 
grains — both  with  the  European  community 
and  with  Japan. 

More  important,  I  think,  we  got  agreement 
from  both  Japan  and  the  European  conunu- 
nlty  to  undertake  and  support  broad  dis- 
cussions beginning  next  year  which  will  deal 
with  fundamental  problems  in  the  trading 
system. 

We  have  had  the  authority  and  don't  have 
the  authority  now  to  undertake  the  kind 
of  negotiations  that  are  required  to  deal 
with  the  problems  that  you  have  referred  to. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress now  and  ask  for  that  authority.  This 
negotiation  will  be  very  different  from  the 
Kennedy  Round.  Tariffs  of  course  are  Im- 
portant but  also  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
terms,  the  rules  that  govern  the  trading  sys- 
tem itself,  and  we  have  to  desa  with  a  host 
of  non-tariff  barriers  that  are  very  difllciat 
to  define  and  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 

We  have  begun  in  Geneva  and  to  a  some- 
what lesser  extent  In  Paris  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions both  on  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural— well,  we're  discussing  the  techniques, 
the  scope,  and  the  modes  that  this  negotia- 
tion will  take.  And  when  this  exercise  is 
completed  and  we  have  an  idea  what  our 
trading  partners  are  willing  to  do,  what  forms 
It  will  take,  we  will  come  back  to  the  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  the  authority  that  we  need 
to  undertake  a  negotiation  that  will  deal 
with  the  problems  that  concern  you. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Mr.  Clayman. 

Mr.  Clatman.  Thank  you. 

In  my  judgment  the  comments  made  by 
Congressman  Rallsback  were  the  most  pierc- 
ing of  our  whole  discussion  today,  because  I 
think  he  put  his  finger  on  the  sensitive  but- 
ton. 

We're  at  this  impasse  asking  for  relief,  be- 
cause we've  done  so  little  to  resolve  our  prob- 
lems to  date.  And  frankly — and  this  is  not 
meant  as  a  personal  affront  to  the  people 
who  work  for  the  government — I  have  rela- 
tively little  hope  that  within  the  near  fu- 
ture we  can  expect  serious  relief  from  that 
source,  that  we  will  have  to  have  relief  from 
Congress. 

You  know  the  old  story  about  the  mule 
that  had  to  be  hit  on  the  head  with  a  2x4 
Just  to  get  Its  attention.  And,  frankly.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  do  that  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  our  trading  partners  throughout  the 
world,  in  order  to  be  able  to  conduct  serious, 
meanmgful  negotiations  that  somehow  de- 
velop some  degree  of  parity  and  fairness  be- 
tween the  countries. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Thank  you  very- 
much. 

Now  would  you  like  to  comment.  Profes- 
sor Stobaugh? 

Professor  Stobaugh.  Yes,  thank  you. 

I'd  like  to  comment  on  several  aspects  of 
the  questions  and  some  implicit  assumptions 
that  you  are  apparently  making. 


One  was  the  coupling  of  the  vmemployment 
problem  in  some  of  the  industries  that  are 
suffering  from  Imports  with  the  multma- 
tlonal  enterprises  or  with  any  form  of  for- 
eign direct  Investment  abroad. 

Actually  the  mdustrles  that  have  had  the 
most  problem  with  imports  have  been  tex- 
tiles, shoes — industries  such  as  that  rather 
than  a  company  such  as  3M  that  I  would 
guess,  without  knowing  any  data  at  all, 
guessing  at  how  much  money  they  spend  on 
R  &  D,  I  would  guess  their  U.S.  employment 
had  quite  strong  growth.  IBM  would  be  an- 
other such  company. 

So  generally  employment  in  the  multina- 
tional company  has  not  been  going  down  be- 
cause of  Import  competition.  It's  been  going 
up  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  the  imdervaluatlon  of  ex- 
change rates  or  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
foreign  exchange  rates  were  undervalued  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  our  trade  probleim  and  I 
think  it's  unrealistic  for  us  to  adopt  an  ex- 
change rate  in  the  late  40's  and  then  not 
have  them  changed  for  twenty-five  years.  So 
I  think  we  can  expect  some  changes  In  ex- 
change rates  and  certainly  Japan's  gross  un- 
dervaluation of  the  yen  had  ein  important 
effect  on  their  trade. 

I  don't  think  it's  a  lack  of  innovative  abil- 
ity In  American  industry.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  American  Industries  that  today  are 
very  strong  internationally  that  are  export- 
ing a  greater  percentage  of  their  production 
every  year.  Electronics  is  one  that's  quite 
strong,  in  contrast  to  the  statement  this 
morning  that  we're  going  out  of  the  elec- 
tronics Industry.  If  you  look  at  all  segments 
of  the  electronics  industry,  employment  in 
the  U.S.  has  been  going  up,  exports  of  the 
U.S.  have  been  going  up.  Now  there  are  seg- 
ments, such  as  black  and  white  TV's,  that 
may  be  going  down  but  that's  being  replaced 
by  Industrial  Instruments,  industrial  elec- 
tronics; it's  being  replaced  by  computers, 
for  example. 

We  have  had  other  Industries  such  as  plas- 
tics, chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  machinery, 
all  of  those  have  had  a  very  very  strong  ex- 
port performance. 

And  the  way  to  help  exports — It's  an  in- 
direct way  and  takes  a  while,  but  the  way  to 
help  exports  is  to  put  money  in  R  &  D  rather 
than  to  put  money  Into  protecting  an  in- 
dustry that  will  never  be  competitive  inter- 
nationally. Some  of  those  that  are  quite  ma- 
ture in  technology  now  fall  in  that  category. 

The  3M  Company  spends  almost  as  much 
money  on  R  &  D  as  the  entire  U.S.  steel  in- 
dustry, for  example.  They  spend  about  $80 
million  a  year  compared  to  about  $140  mil- 
lion for  the  entire  U.S.  steel  Industry.  Now, 
there's  no  way  that  the  steel  industry  can 
be  competitive  internationally  unless  money 
starts  going  into  R&D.  And  it's  not  coin- 
cidental that  In  the  paper  here  you  mention 
that  eight  of  the  last  ten  major  break- 
throughs In  steel  technology  have  come  from 
abroad. 

Finally,  I  think,  when  we  look  at  the  Jap- 
anese solution  what  we  probably  ought  to  do 
Is  move  more  towards  their  solution  rather 
than  telling  them  to  stop  solving  their  prob- 
lems. The  Japanese  have  a  brilliant  policy  of 
moving  people  out  of  mature  Industries,  mov- 
ing them  out  of  textiles,  for  example,  moving 
them  Into  computers,  moving  them  into 
chemicals;  and  what  they  have  been  doing 
Is  very  strongly  helping  those  Indvistrles 
that  are  high  technology,  the  ones  that 
eventually  produce  exports  and  produce  a 
better  standard  of  living.  So  it  seems  to  me 
our  solution  ought  to  be  to  move  more  to- 
wards the  Japanese  solution  of  definitely 
helping  people  move  into  those  kinds  of  In- 
dustries. 

Congressman  Rvppe.  You're  not  suggesting, 
are  you,  we  adopt  the  other  corollary  to  the 
Japanese  success,  or  the  other  corollary  to 
the  national  policy  which  was  the  keeping 
out  of  foreign  Imports,  a  tremendous  protec- 
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tlon  of  the  Japanese  Industry  both  In  terms 
of  protecting  her  home  markets  and  protect- 
ing via  government  policy  their  entry  Into 
one  foreign  market  after  another? 

Professor  Stobaugh.  What  the  Japanese  did 
was  not  keep  out  Imports.  What  they  did  was 
keep  out  Imports  of  high  technology  goods 
In  order  to  help  their  own  Industry.  They 
are  letting  In  Imports  of  low  technology 
goods. 

Congressman  Rttppk.  What  about  automo- 
biles? 

Professor  Stobattch.  Well,  twenty  years  ago 
automobiles  were  relatively  high  technology. 
Now  they're  relatively  low  technology.  What 
they  did  was  keep  out  automobiles.  They're 
tending  to  keep  out  computers.  They're  at- 
tempting to  keep  out  high  technology,  buy- 
ing technology  themselves  so  they  can  build 
up  their  own  by  keeping  out  foreign  direct 
Investments,  keepmg  out  Imports  to  build 
up  their  own  manufacturing  capabilities,  first 
In  automobiles  and  now  they're  going  on  to 
computers. 

IBM.  by  the  way,  does  have  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary  In  Japan.  The  reason  IBM  can 
do  It  is  not  through  the  U.S.  government's 
help,  not  through  the  power  of  government 
bargaining  with  government,  but  they  have 
a  strong  economic  power.  The  Japanese  fig- 
ure It  would  be  painful  to  force  IBM  to  go 
Into  a  Joint  venture  or  something  else  be- 
cause they  would  lose  a  lot  of  IBM  know- 
how.  But  I  would  guess  that  over  the  next 
twenty  years  as  Japan  gets  the  computer 
capability  that  If  we  take  no  action  they 
will  force  IBM — If  the  U.S.  government  takes 
no  action,  they  will  force  IBM  to  go  Into  a 
Joint  venture,  for  example. 

But  what  they  have  been  doing  Is  keeping 
out  higher  technology  goods  until  they  de- 
velop their  own  industry,  while  they  de- 
velop their  own  Industry.  They've  been  letting 
m  Imports  of  textiles,  for  example,  because 
they  don't  want  their  workers  making  tex- 
tiles. That  doesn't  make  the  textile  manu- 
facturers very  happy  but  It  certainly  Increases 
their  standard  of  living. 

Mrs.  Bradley.  I'd  like  to  make  a  comment 
in  this  area.  On  the  trip  I  took  In  Japan  we 
met  with  a  great  many  different  kinds  of 
groups  Including  government  officials,  in- 
dustry, and  so  on.  And  one  of  the  groups  we 
met  with  was  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Tokyo.  This  was  a  group  of  I 
think  there  were  twelve  American  business- 
men who  were  operating  successfully  In 
Japan.  A  few  of  them  were  at  25  percent  and 
some  were  at  50  percent  ownership. 

And  the  Impression  I  got  from  those  men 
and  from  some  other  people  that  talked 
there  was  that  American  businessmen  are 
really  missing  an  opportunity  to  go  Into 
Japan  In  many  cases  simply  because  they 
can't  have  100  percent.  The  businessmen  we 
talked  to,  most  of  them  agreed  It  Is  possible 
to  do  business  there,  that  In  many  ways  It's 
very  helpful  Indeed  to  be  on  a  50  percent 
ownership  basis  In  order  to  deal  with  cultural 
differences,  and  that  they  were  making  a  go 
of  It. 

I  think  American  businessmen  ought  to 
look  Into  the  possibilities  of  more  trade  with 
Japan — and  I'm  not  holding  a  brief  for  the 
restrictions  that  the  Japanese  put  on,  all 
the  regulations  and  the  special  laws  they 
have  and  so  on — but  I  don't  think  American 
businessmen  on  the  whole  have  teen  very 
aggressive  about  trying  to  open  up  Ameri- 
can markets.  There  certainly  are  American 
products  that  the  Japanese  are  crying  out 
loud  for,  like  refrigerators. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Well,  I  think  It  looks 
like  we  can  bring  this  to  an  end  as  we  need 
to  leave  for  floor  business. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  gentlemen  very 
much.  And  I'd  like  to  say  that  the  questions 
of  Congressman  Ruppe  and  Congressman 
Rallsback  I  think  Indicate  a  feeling  In  the 
Congress  which  Is  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple that  administratively  we  have  not  dealt 


very  strongly  In  these  areas,  and  there  looks 
like  a  definite  need  for  some  Congressional 
Input  here.  I  think  this  Is  the  kind  of  a 
message  that  they  are  trying  to  tell  us. 

I  think  they're  trying  to  say  If  the  70's 
go  like  the  60's  that  we  don't  have  any  great 
80's  and  90's  to  look  forward  to.  So  I  think 
this  Is  a  clearcut  warning  that  the  people  In 
our  country  are  beginning  to  become  very 
concerned,  and  I  think  that  we  have  not 
perhaps  dealt  as  severely  and  as  businesslike 
In  this  area  as  It's  going  to  be  necessary  to 
do. 

I  think  this  Is  the  expression  that  we  get. 
And  If  we're  going  to  give  powers  to  deal 
administratively,  I'm  scared  to  give  powers 
to  deal  In  agriculture  like  we  did  under 
GATT,  when  they,  you  know.  Just  threw  us 
In  the  river  when  they  couldn't  settle  agri- 
cultural problems. 

So  these  are  the  kind  of  concerns  on  which 
we  really  appreciate  your  comments. 

Congressman  Ruppe.  Thank  you  for  com- 
ing. 

Congressman  Zwach.  Yes,  sir.  We  really 
appreciate  your  coming,  gentlemen. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

( Whereupon,  the  seminar  was  adjourned  at 
3:30  o'clock  p.m.) 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pish)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  PiNDLEY.  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Podell,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dices,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Seiberling  to  revise  and  extend 
and  include  extraneous  matter  with  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds 3y4  pages  of  the  Record  and  Is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$552.50. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  to  extend  his  remarks 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Boiling  amend- 
ment in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
today. 

Mr.  RiEGLE  and  to  Include  charts  and 
other  extraneous  matter  during  his  re- 
marks In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
during  consideration  of  H.R.  16029. 

Mr.  Prelinghtiysen  notwithstanding  it 
exceeds  17  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$2,890. 


Mr.  Buchanan  to  extend  his  remarks 
during  debate  on  the  Dent  amendment  on 
H.R. 16029. 

All  Members  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Denholm)  for  5  legislative  days  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  special 
order  of  Mr.  Diggs,  today,  on  the  late 
Hon.  Samuel  Z.  Westerfleld,  Jr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Fish)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Scherle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Springer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  McKinney  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Biaggi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mrs.  HicKS  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nix  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Denholm. 
Mr.  Delaney. 
Mr.  FULTON. 
Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  82.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Wanda 
Martens;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  E. 
Pry,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  E.  FTy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  postal 
employees  at  the  Elmhurst,  111.,  Poet  Office; 
to  the  C<Hnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
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Howard  A.  Weltner,  U-S.  Naval  Reserve; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2507.  An  act  to  apply  the  same  standards 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  domestically  produced 
Saturday  night  special  handguns  as  have 
been  applied  to  foreign-made  Saturday  night 
special  handguns  since  adoption  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2616.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  owners  of 
equlnes  and  accredited  veterinarians  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  vcu:ctnatlons  Incurred  for 
protection  against  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalomyelitis; to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  village 
of  River  Forest,  111.; 

H.R.  2127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Charles  Zonars,  deceased; 

HJl.  11632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
J.  Slndone;  and 

Hit.  16690.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
simier  Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  J;me  30, 1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

8.  2854.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  August  14,  1972,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2241.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  27  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1920,  to  provide  a 
monetary  penalty  for  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  in  violation  of  the  coastwise 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

2242.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  civic 
center  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  Increasing  pro- 
tection for  our  waters,  wetlands,  and  shore- 
lines; the  Corps  of  Engineers  (Rept.  No. 
92-1323).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  House  Joint  Resolution  1227.  Joint 
resolution  approving  the  acceptance  by  the 
President  for  the  United  States  of  the  In- 
terim Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  Certain  Measures  With  Respect 
to  the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
Arms;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1324).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1090.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  HJt.  13915.  A  bill  to 
further  the  achievement  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  (Rept.  No.  92-1325) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Conmilttee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  13792.  A  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  control  with  respect  to, 
the  use  of  Govenmient  production  equip- 
ment by  private  contractors  under  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  certain  other  Federal  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  92-1326).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  HJl.  16201.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  con- 
struct and  provide  shoreslde  facilities  for 
the  education  and  convenience  of  visitors 
to  the  U.S.S.  Arizona  Memorial  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  to  transfer  responsibility  for  their 
operation  and  maintenance  to  the  National 
Park  Service  (Rept.  No.  92-1327).  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FISHER:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  16233.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  students  at 
State  maritime  academies  and  colleges  as 
Reserve  m'  "shlpmen  In  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-1328). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  16251.  A  bill  to 
release  the  conditions  In  a  deed  with  respect 
to  certain  property  heretofore  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  ColumbU  Military 
Academy  and  Its  successors.  (Rept.  No. 
92-1329).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  House  Resolution  1078. 
Resolution  directing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  furnish  to  the  House  certain  Information 
respecting  U.S.  operations  in  North  Vietnam 
(Rept.  No.  92-1330).  Referred  to  the  Rouse 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Hoiise  Resolution  1079. 
Resolution  directing  whe  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  furnish  to  the  House  certain  information 
respecting  U.S.  operations  In  North  Vietnam 
(Rept.  No.  92-1331).  Referred  to  the  Hoiise 
Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  15692  (Rept.  No. 
92-1332).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  tbe  propar 
calendar,  as  follows: 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Btrnes  of  Wisconsin) : 

HJl.  16299.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  2-year 

extension  of  the  existing  treatment  provided 

for  accrued  vacation  pay;  to  the  Committee 

on  Ways  and  Maans. 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  16300.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  Industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  16301.  A  bill  to  Insure  congressional 
review  of  tax  preferences,  and  other  Items 
which  narrow  the  Income  tax  base,  by  pro- 
viding now  for  the  termination  over  a  3-year 
period  of  existing  provisions  of  these  types; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DANIELSON : 
HJl.  16302.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  resisonable 
and  necessary  Income  tax  Incentives  to  en- 
courage the  utilization  of  recycled  solid  waste 
materials  and  to  offset  existing  Income  tax 
advantages  which  promote  depletion  of  virgin 
natural  resources;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  ESCH: 
HJt  16303.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  action  in  the  consideration 
and  execution  of  the  Federal  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self,  Mr.    Akends.   Mr.   Devini,   Mr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Poff,  Mr. 
Smtth  of  California.  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son,  Mr.   Bow,   Mr.   MAnxiARO,   Mr. 
RoussELOT,    Mr.    Mathias    of   Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Maixart.    Mr.    Thone,    Mr.    Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  McEvten.  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Mters,  Mr.  Eshle- 
MAN,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas,  and  Mr.  Railsback)  : 
HJl.  16304.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  action  in  the  consideration 
and   execution   of   the   Federal   budget;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Sandman, 
Mr.  TOTTNO  of  Florida,  Mr.  Robison 
of  New  York,  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  Mc- 
KiNNET,  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 
Mr.    QtHLLEN,    Mr.    Whalley,    Mr. 
CdBsovA,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Betts, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Brat,  Mr. 
PiRNiE,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,  Mr.  FiNDLET,  Mr.  Teaotje  of 
California,    Mr.    Frenzel,    and    Mr. 
WmNALL) : 
HJl.  16305.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  action  in  the  consideration 
and  execution  of  the  Federal  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Goverrunent  Operations. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Steigeb  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sebelitjs,  Mr. 
Sntder,  Mr.  Btrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  J.  William  Stanton,  Mr.  Der- 
winski, Mr.  Forstthe,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Brothill  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  McKEvrrr.  Mr. 
QuiE,    Mr.    Bell,    Mr.    Lttjan,    Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Matne,  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Prelinohtjtsen.  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Shriver)  : 
H.R.  16306.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  action  In  the  consideration 
and  execution  of  the  Federal  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Wiggins.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Wyd- 
LER.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Keating,  Mr.  Pov*rELL,  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Landcrebe,  Mr. 
Grover.  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Terrt,  Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Veysey,  Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Zion,  Mr. 
CoNovER,  Mr.  Ruth,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Schnee- 
BELi.  Mr.  Blackburn,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

COLLISTER)  : 

HA.  16307.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responoluic  action  la  the  consideration 
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and  execution  of  the  Federal  budget;  to  che 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self. Mr.   HosMER,  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia,   Mr.   Kemp,   Mr.   Wampler, 
Mr.    Lloyd.    Mr.    Hutchinson,    Mr. 
Smith  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida,  Mr.  Mosheb,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Shoup,     Mr.     CoucHLiN,     and     Mr. 
Prey) : 
H.R.  16308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  action  In  the  consideration 
and  execution  of  the  Federal  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Flood,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  16309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  permit  a  State  which 
has  an  agreement  with  the  Commission  and 
has  demonstrated  its  competence  In  the  reg- 
ulation of  effluent  emission  standards  to  Im- 
pose regulations  which  are  more  restrictive 
than  those  of  the  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bell)  : 
H.R.  16310.  A  bUl  to  establish  in  the  State 
of   California   the   Santa   Monica   Mountain 
and  Seashore  National  Urban  Park:   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OROVER: 
H.R.  16311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code   of    1954    to   allow    a    credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  edu- 
cation of  dependents;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
H.R.  16312.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory development  and  maintenance  by  States 
of  disaster  preparedness  plans,  to  provide  for 
the  annual  testing  of  such  plans,  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  Federal  assistance  In 
the  case  of  approved  plans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  HELSTOSKI: 
H  R.  16313.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8191  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  benefits 
thereunder  to  offlclaUy  recognized  or  desig- 
nated members  of  a  legally  organized  volun- 
teer fire  department,  ambulance  team,  or 
rescue  squad  not  employed  by  the  United 
States  who  are  killed  or  totally  disabled  In 
the  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
H.R.   16314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  for  labeling;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  16315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  Indus- 
try; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Seiberlinc)  : 
H,R.  16316.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  public  confidence  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  the  disclosure 
by  Members  of  Congress  and  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Congress  of  certain  financial 
Interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.   OBEY    (for   himself.   Mr.   Be- 
GicH.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Sarbanes.   and  Mr.  Bingham)  : 
H.R.  16317.  A   bin  to  assist  the  States  to 
Improve   and   equalize   the   quality   of   ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  provided 
throughout  each  State  and  to  provide  for 


greater  equalization  and  equality  In  school 
tax  burdens;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aspin, 
Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr. 
Matsttnaga,  Mr.  Schetjeh,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Leg- 
oett,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Begich,  Mrs. 
Hicks  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Bukton, 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Link,  and  Mr.  Asoxm- 

EZK)  : 

H.R.  16318.  A  bUl  to  encourage  and  support 
the  dissemination  of  new,  opinion,  scientific, 
cultural,  and  educational  matter  through  the 
malls;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.R.  16319.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  owners  of 
equines  and  accredited  veterinarians  for  cer- 
tain expenses  of  vaccinations  Incurred  for 
protection  against  Venezuelan  equine  en- 
cephalomyelitis; to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 

H.R.  16320.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  In  order  to  promote 
observance  of  the  1948  United  Nations  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  16321.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  in  order  to  promote 
freedom  of  emigration  and  the  free  exercise 
of  religion;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Br.  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.R.  16322.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
land  selection  under  section  17(d)  (2)  of  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  16323.  A  bUI  to  amend  section  118(c) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
place  for  the  holding  of  Federal  district  court 
in  Johnstown,  Pa.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

H.R.  16324.  A  bin  to  facnitate  the  transfer 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  certain  real  property  owned  by 
the  District  in  Prince  WiUiam  County.  Va.; 
to  the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia 
By.  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 

H.R.  16325.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
adjustment  benefits  and  services  to  unem- 
ployed workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  16326.  A  blU  to  amend  the  tax  and 
customs  laws  In  order  to  Improve  the  U.S. 
position  In  foreign  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 

HJl.  16327.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  101 
and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended,  to  Implement  the  suppression  of 
unlawful  seizure  of  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  16328.  A  bill  to  insure  International 
cooperation  In  the  prosecution  or  extradition 
to  the  United  States  of  persons  alleged  to 
have  committed  aircraft  piracy  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  international 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 

H.R.  16329.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  protections  and  Interests  of  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pen- 
sion and  welfare  benefit  plans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  VEYSEY : 

H.R.  16330.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  birds,  or  i>arts 
thereof,  unless  inspected  and  found  to  be 
free  of  communicable  diseases:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  16331.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  In  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  16332.  A  bill  to  permit  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Women's  Alrforce  Service  Pilots 
to  acquire,  for  a  limited  time,  insurance  upon 
the  same  terms  and  conditions,  with  certain 
exceptions,  as  apply  with  respect  to  national 
service  life  insurance;  and  to  receive  hospital 
and  medical  care  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration under  certain  circumstances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAMP: 

H.J.  Res.  1281.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  permit 

the  imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the  death 

penalty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey: 
H.J.  Res.  1282.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  second  Sunday 
of  October  of  each  year  as  "National  Grand- 
parents Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.J.  Res.  1283.  Joint  resolution  proposing 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  permit 

the  imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the  death 

penalty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEED: 
H.J.  Res.  1284.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  per- 
mit the  Imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the 
death  penalty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
H.J.  Res.  1285.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  permit 
civil  remedies  for  public  persons  in  cases  of 
defamation  of  such  persons;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  682.  Concurrent  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  April  8  through  14.  1973,  as  "National 
Barbershop  Harmony  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Con.  Res.  683.  Concurrent  resolutloin 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  Au- 
gust 26  of  each  year  as  "National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

414.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  California,  relative 
lo  veterans'  pensions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

415.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  noise  pol- 
lution; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  DUNCAN  presented  a  bUl  (H.R.  16333) 
for  the  relief  of  Natlvldad  Cruz  Lacusong, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

269.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  physical 
examinations  for  Members  of  Congress,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son m,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  to  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  as  a  day  when  it  is  past,  help  us 
who  are  finite  to  keep  in  tune  with  the 
infinite.  May  we  live  day  by  day,  as 
creatures  made  for  eternity,  determined 
to  make  a  life  worthy  of  eternal  survival. 
Give  us  the  wisdom  and  the  will  to  take 
time  for  friendship,  time  for  meditation, 
time  for  musing,  and  time  for  praying. 
When  we  work  or  play,  rest  or  pray,  may 
we  do  all  for  Thy  glory — for  this  Nation 
and  Thy  kingdom. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

vs.  Senate, 
President  pro  tucpokk, 
Washington,  DC,  August  10,  1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
Lii  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
du.-lng  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  STEVENSON  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  M-iNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  9,  1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  971 
(H.R.  2131)  and  Calendar  No.  975 
(S.3240). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOWREY  LUMBER  CO. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2131  >  for  the  relief  of 
the  Howrey  Lumber  Co..  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


TRANSPORTATION  PAYMENT  ACT 
OF  1972 

The  bill  (S.  3240)  to  amend  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  payment  of  transportation 
charges,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3240 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
322  of  the  lYansportatlon  Act  of  1940,  as 
amended  (49  VS.C.  66) ,  is  hereby  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  inserting  after  the  section  designa- 
tion the  letter  "(a)";  by  changing  the  first 
sentence  to  read:  "Subject  to  such  stand- 
ards as  shall  be  promulgated  jointly  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  payment 
for  transportation  of  persons  or  property  for 
or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  any 
carrier  or  forwarder  shall  be  made  upon  pre- 
sentation of  bills  therefor,  prior  to  audit  or 
settlement  by  the  General  Acounting  Office, 
but  the  right  is  reserved  to  the  United  States 
Government  to  deduct  the  amount  of  any 
overcharge  by  any  carrier  or  forwarder  from 
any  amount  subsequently  found  to  be  due 
such  carrier  or  forwarder.";  deleting  the  por- 
tion of  the  second  sentence  preceding  the 
colon  and  substituting  therefor  the  follow- 
ing: '"nie  term  'overcharges'  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  charges  for  transportation  services 
in  excess  of  those  applicable  thereto  under 
tariffs  lawfully  on  file  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and 
any  State  transportation  regulatory  agency, 
and  charges  in  excess  of  those  applicable 
thereto  under  rates,  fares,  and  charges  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  22  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  or  other 
equivalent  contract,  arrangement,  or  exemp- 
tion from  regulation". 

(b)  By  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions to  the  section : 

"(b)  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  head  of  a  Government  agency  or  his 
designee  and  in  conformity  with  such  stand- 
ards as  shall  be  promulgated  jointly  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  bUls  for 
passenger  or  freight  transportation  services 
to  be  furnished  the  United  States  by  any 
carrier  or  forwarded  may  be  paid  In  advance 
of  completion  of  the  services,  without  regard 
to  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) :  Provided,  That 
such  carrier  or  forwarder  has  Issued  the  usual 
ticket,  receipt,  bill  of  lading,  or  equivalent 
document  covering  the  service  Involved,  sub- 
ject to  later  recovery  by  deduction  or  other- 
wise of  any  payments  made  for  any  services 
not  received  as  ordered  by  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  term  'head  of  a  Government 
agency'  means  any  Individual  or  group  of 
individuals  having  final  decisionmaking  re- 
sponsibility for  any  department,  commis- 
sion, board,  service.  Government  corporation, 
instrumentality,  or  other  establishment  or 
body  In  the  United  States  Government. 

"(d)  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the  Trans- 
portation Payment  Act  of  1972." 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 


mittee on  Commerce,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  fession  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  have  no  ob- 
jection— some  Senators  have  expressed 
to  me  the  hope  that,  when  committees 
meet  at  this  point  in  our  session,  it  will 
be  only  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
legislation  which  needs  to  be  brought  out 
and  matters  that  need  to  be  considered, 
and  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  that  in  mind.  To  satisfy  these 
Senators,  I  would  like  to  assure  them 
that  that  is  the  purpose  of  having  com- 
mittee meetings. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  We  have  discussed  this  matter 
with  appropriate  Senators,  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  that  will  be  the  purpose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


ACTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  first  nomination  will  be  stated 
by  the  clerk. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Donsad  Kready 
Hess,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Associate 
Director  of  ACTION. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominaticoi  of  John  E.  Hirten, 
0-'  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed.  ^' 


THE  DIPLOMATIC   AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  routine  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


THE     NATIONAL     OCEANIC     AND 
ATMOSPHERIC   ADMINISTRATION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  tn  read  routine  nomina- 
tions in  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  noti- 
fied of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


A  MEMO  ON  DIKES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  introduce  into  the  Record  an  editor's 
report  by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
from  his  chief  editorial  writer,  Bill  Mc- 
Cullam. 

Mr.  McCullam  points  out  that  6  weeks 
ago  Hanoi  launched  what  he  calls  one 
of  the  most  diabolic  and  successful  prop- 
aganda offenses.  Because  of  the  inability 
of  Hanoi  to  man  and  service  Its  dikes, 
it  is  anticipating  that  flooding  this  year 
will  be  worse  than  last.  Thus,  Hanoi 
launched  an  extremely  skillful  propa- 
ganda campaign,  and  enlisted,  among 
others,  the  perhaps  unwitting  coopera- 
tion of  the  Swedish  Ambassador  to  Hanoi 
and  various  correspondents  of  European 
newspapers.  He  also  mentions  some 
Americans  who  seem  to  have  been  gulled 
into  being  unwitting  advocates  of  Hanoi's 
propaganda. 

Mr.  McCullam  says: 

In  no  time  at  all  the  haters  of  America, 
and  those  here  at  home  seemingly  willing  to 
act  aa  Communist  agents,  began  echoing  the 
enemy  claim — that  the  U.S.  was  engaged  in 
a  calculated  and  monstroxis  crime  against 
millions  of  helpless  people. 

Among  those  who  seem  to  have  been 
misled  by  the  propaganda — and  who  was 
properly  scolded  by  the  President  for 
having  been  so  misled — is  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Kurt 
Waldheim,  for  whom  I  happen  to  have 
high  regard.  I  congratulated  him  upon 
his  appointment,  but  he  has  proven  to 
be  as  gullible  as  others,  and  that  is  im- 
fortunate  because  he  should  know  better. 
By  now  I  am  sure  he  does. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  what  the 
enemy  does  not  admit  is  that  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  military  damage  to  the  dikes 
unquestionably  has  been  caused  by  the 
fallback  of  its  own  SAM  missiles.  As 
many  as  500  of  these  big  surface-to-air 
missiles  have  been  fired  at  American 
planes  in  a  single  48-hour  period — most- 
ly missing.  When  these  missiles  return  to 
earth,  often  near  or  on  dikes  and  dams, 
they  can  and  do  create  very  considerable 
craters. 

Near  the  end  of  his  letter,  Mr.  McCul- 
lum  states: 

It  Is  really  astonishing  how  effectively  a 
lie  can  be  spread  when  the  Communist  trans- 
mission belt  works  overtime.  In  this  case 
you  would  think  that  official  denials  would 


be  unnecessary.  Common  sense  should  con- 
vince anybody  that  a  mass,  sustained  aerial 
attack  on  Hanoi's  dike  system  would  be  veri- 
fied at  once  and  without  any  question  wheth- 
er It  had  happened.  .  .  . 

I  repeat  what  I  said  In  my  editorial — any 
way  you  look  at  It,  the  latest  Hanoi  propa- 
ganda offensive  is  a  masterpiece  of  successful 
duplicity. 

A  similar  point  Is  made  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

I  hope  Americans  will  wake  up  and 
that  there  will  come  home  to  Americans 
a  realization  that  Hanoi  is  using  them 
for  its  nefarious  purposes. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  to  include  the 
full  statement  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  Memo  on  Dikes 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

San  Pbancisco. — Today's  column  consists 
of  a  memo  to  me  from  BUI  McCullam,  our 
chief  editorial  writer  in  New  York  City,  In 
which  he  enlarges  at  my  request  on  an  eye- 
opening  editorial  he  wrote  and  sent  to  our 
papers. 

The  editorial  appears  In  today's  papers — 
and  I  think  you  will  be  as  interested  as  I  was 
In  reading  this  incisive  run-down  on  the 
Important  and  controversial  question  it  dis- 
cussed— Is  the  United  States  deliberately 
bombing  the  dikes  of  North  Vietnam? 

This  question  has  made  a  lot  of  news  re- 
cently, and  it's  going  to  make  a  lot  more  for 
reasons  which  will  become  clear.  So,  being 
more  or  less  on  vacation,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  knock  off  my  own  writing  this  week 
In  favor  of  what  follows — and  here  'tis: 

Dear  Bnx:  As  stated  In  my  editorial.  It 
was  less  than  six  weeks  ago  that  Hanoi 
launched  what  I  called  one  of  Its  most  dia- 
bolic and  successful  propaganda  offensives. 
It  is  moet  important  to  understand  the  tim- 
ing of  the  campaign,  and  how  carefully  It 
has  been  orchestrated. 

Having  seen  them  first  hand,  you  know 
that  those  primitive  dikes  are  nothing  like 
those  In  Holland.  Instead  they  are  a  2500- 
mlle-long  maze  of  interconnected  earthern 
levees,  hundreds  of  years  old,  whose  prime 
function  is  to  control  the  annual  fioodwaters 
of  the  Red  River  Delta. 

In  1954  literally  mUllons  of  the  15  mil- 
lion peasants  living  in  the  Delta  died  by 
drowning  or  famine  when  the  dikes  failed. 
Last  year,  with  the  dikes  In  disrepair  be- 
cause of  war-caused  manpower  shortages,  a 
similar  tragedy  struck. 

This  year  the  dikes  are  in  worse  shape 
than  they  have  ever  been,  largely  because 
normal  erosion  and  collapses  have  gone  un- 
tended.  Manpower  for  repairs  is  in  far  shorter 
supply  than  ever.  And  meanwhile  the  fiood- 
water  season  of  September  Is  as  imminent 
as  the  potential  mass  disaster  that  season 
Involves. 

With  this  factual  background,  and  under 
this  looming  threat  of  nature,  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  late  June  began  their  latest 
propaganda  offensive — pushing  charges  that 
the  U.S.  is  deliberately  bombing  their  system 
of  dikes  and  dams. 

Xuan  Thuy,  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  talks,  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  the 
charge.  He  alleged  that  the  U.S.  is  "purpose- 
fully creating  disaster  for  millions  of  jseople 
during  the  coming  flood  season."  He  still  was 
repeating  the  charges  in  Paris  last  Thursday. 

Simultaneous  with  the  launching  of  their 
allegations,  the  North  Vietnamese  Commun- 
ists began  conducting  guided  tours  of  the 
labyrlntblan  dike  system.  The  Swedish  am- 
bassador to  Hanoi  and  various  correspondents 
of  European  newspapers  there  were  escorted 
to  selected  areas  where  damage  had  clearly  or 
presumably  been  caused  by  bombs. 


In  no  time  at  all  the  haters  of  America, 
and  those  here  at  home  seemingly  willing  to 
act  as  Communist  agents,  began  echoing  the 
enemy  claim — that  the  U.S.  was  engaged  la 
a  calculated  and  monstrous  crime  against 
millions  of  helpless  people. 

At  the  same  time  Hanoi's  Invitations  con- 
tinued. Actress  Jane  Fonda,  the  far  left  ac- 
tivist, who  seems  to  be  testing  the  limits  of 
free  speech,  went  and  ret\irned  to  vast  tele- 
vision coverage  with  a  movie  showing  dam- 
aged dikes  which  she  claimed  showed  how 
they  "are  being  bombed  on  purpose." 

Right  now,  at  Hanoi's  Invitation,  former 
U.S.  Atty.  Oen.  Rcunsey  Clark  is  in  North 
Vietnam  to  study  alleged  dike  bombing  as  a 
member  of  a  Swedish-Russian  hatchet  group 
called  "The  International  Commission  of  In. 
quiry  into  U.S.  Crimes  In  Indochina."  Its 
early  and  predictable  report  undoubtedly  will 
make  headlines  in  much  of  our  own  press. 

A  major  propaganda  coup  for  the  enemy 
came  when  Kurt  Waldheim,  who  succeeded 
U  Tbant  as  Secretary-Qeneral  of  the  United 
Nations,  returned  from  a  trip  to  Moscow  and 
said  that  on  the  basis  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  "unofficial  sources"  the  bombing  of 
dikes  was  deplorable  and  should  be  stopped. 

As  noted  in  my  editorial,  this  was  too  much 
for  President  Nixon.  He  oald,  appropriately: 
"I  note  with  Interest  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral, like  bis  predecessor,  (has)  seized  upon 
enemy-inspired  propaganda." 

And  that's  exactly  what  it  is.  Mr.  Nixon 
and  others  of  oxa  top  officials  freely  admit 
that  some  American  bomb  damage  Inevitably 
has  been  done  to  the  dikes  near  military 
roads  and  targets.  But,  as  he  said,  if  we  were 
deliberately  bombing  the  dike  system  it 
would  by  this  time  be  In  a  stage  of  complete 
ruin. 

What  the  enemy  doesn't  admit,  meanwhile, 
is  that  a  good  portion  of  the  military  dam- 
age to  the  dikes  unquestionably  has  been 
caused  by  the  fallback  of  Its  own  SAM  mis- 
siles. 

As  many  as  500  of  these  big  surface-to-atr 
missiles  have  been  fired  at  American  planes 
in  a  single  48-hour  period — mostly  missing. 
When  these  missiles  return  to  earth,  often 
near  or  on  dikes  and  dams,  they  can  and 
do  create   very   considerable   craters. 

The  whole  point.  Bill,  is  that  that  the 
enemy  is  faced  with  a  looming  mass  tragedy 
in  the  coming  flood  season  and  is  seeking — 
all  too  successfully — to  blame  us  in  advance 
for  the  disaster  they  fear. 

Millions  of  people  around  the  world,  thanks 
to  the  Jane  Fondas,  the  Kurt  Waldhelms  and 
others  now  being  indoctrinated  and  soon  to 
oe  heard  from,  already  are  either  convinced 
or  suspect  that  we  are  Indeed  bombing  the 
dikes  deliberately. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  effectively  a  He 
can  be  spread  when  the  Communist  trans- 
mission belt  works  overtime.  In  this  case  you 
would  think  that  official  denials  would  be  un- 
necessary. Common  sense  should  convince 
anybody  that  a  mass,  sustained  aerial  attack 
on  Hanoi's  dike  system  would  be  verified 
at  once  and  vrtthout  any  question  whether 
it  bad  happened. 

There  has  been  no  such  attack — and  now 
there  never  will  be,  even  though  it  was  de- 
liberate bombing  of  dikes  which  led  directly 
to  a  halt  of  enemy  hostilities  In  the  Korean 
war.  President  Nixon  has  said,  In  answer  to 
the  enemy  charges,  ♦"'at  such  bombing  "Is 
not  our  policy  now,  and  wlU  not  be  in  the 
future." 

What  I  tried  to  show  In  my  brief  editorial 
was  that  Hanoi  thus  not  only  has  shifted 
blame  tor  a  possible  mass  tragedy  from  Its 
own  shoulders  to  ours — It  also  actually  has 
defended  Its  dike  system  from  any  truly  de- 
liberate attack,  using  propaganda  alone. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  editorial — any 
way  you  look  at  It,  the  latest  Hanoi  propa- 
ganda offensive  Is  a  masterpiece  of  success- 
ful duplicity. 

Bill  McCm.LAM. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes  each. 

Mr.  MANSFUliD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, probably  the  greatest  raid  in  his- 
tory on  the  Federal  Treasury  is  now 
taking  place. 

A  few  years  ago  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation providing  for  75  percent  Federal 
matching  for  social  service  programs. 
When  that  legislation  was  enacted,  the 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  and  the  De- 

TABLE  l.-CURRENT  AND  PROPOSED 


partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  estimated  that  It  would  cost  $40 
million  a  year. 

In  1969  this  program  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $354  million.  In  1970  it  cost 
the  Federal  Government  $522  million.  In 
1971  it  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$746  million.  The  next  year,  in  1972,  it 
doubled  and  cost  the  Goverrunent  $1,547 
million. 

Now  we  come  to  fiscal  1973.  In  May, 
the  various  States  requested  $2,158  mil- 
lion, and  in  July  they  came  back  with  a 
new  request  totaling  $4,700  million — 100 
times  the  amount  estimated  by  HEW  a 
few  years  ago. 

One  State,  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  in  1971  was  paid  by  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  $1  million  for  the  Federal 
Goverrmient's  share  of  the  social  service 
program,  this  year  is  requesting  $463  mil- 
lion— a  sum  about  equal  to  the  entire 
cost  of  the  State  government  in  Missis- 
sippi. New  York  State,  which  2  years  ago 
obtained  $88  million  in  Federal  funds, 
this  year  is  seeking  $850  million  in  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  matter  with 
HEW?  Why  does  not  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  attempt 
to  put  a  lid  on  some  of  these  huge  ex- 
penditures? How  can  anyone  justify  han- 


dling American  tax  funds  in  the  way  they 
are  being  handled  under  this  program? 
It  Is  unbelievable.  Mr.  President. 

I  think  that  the  Congress  should  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  Federal  tax 
moneys  that  can  be  paid  for  this  multi- 
tude of  programs  labeled  "social  services" 
by  the  various  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point,  from  a 
staff  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
entitled  "Limiting  Federal  Funds  for  So- 
cial Services,"  a  table  on  page  6,  which 
gives  the  year-by-year  cost  beginning  in 
1969,  and  also  table  1  on  pages  14  and  15 
of  the  same  document,  captioned  "Cur- 
rent and  Proposed  Federal  Funding  for 
Social  Services,  Cash  Public  Assistance, 
and  Revenue  Sharing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Federal  share  of  "social  service"  costs 
[Amount  in  millions] 
Fiscal  year: 

1969    — 

1970   

1971    

1972    — 

1973: 

May  1972  estimate 2, 168 

July  1972  estimate 4,692 


$354 

622 

746 

1.547 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  CASH  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE,  AND  REVENUE  SHARING 
[Dollars  In  thousandsl 


Federal  share  of  social  services 


Fiscal  year  1971  • 
(1) 


Fiscal  year  1972  • 
(2) 


Fiscal  year  1973 
(HEW)  1 1 

(3) 


Fiscal  year  1973 

(Governor's 

Conference) > 

(4) 


Percentage 

increase,  1971  to 

1973  (increase 

between  col.  (1) 

and  col.  (4)) 

(5) 


Federal  share  ot 
cash  assistance, 
fiscal  year  1973  < 

(6) 


Fedtral  revenue 

sharing  under 

H.R.  14370  (Ist 

ye«r)« 

(7) 


Total. 


$746, 381 


$1,  546, 756 


$2, 158.  270 


$4,692,516 


529 


$7, 104,  378 


$5,  300,  000 


Alabama _. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mama 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio.  . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina..  . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas.  .. 

Utah ;.;;; 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


6.802 
1,865 
2.830 
2.003 
210, 823 

11,741 
7,590 
2,844 
7,042 

13,128 

12,  083 

519 

1,218 

28,276 
2,516 
6,810 
5,879 
6,394 
9,296 
3,563 

15  096 
8,375 

17.621 

15. 402 
1,098 

11,948 
2,115 
5,809 
1.004 
2.050 

29,958 
3.826 

88,627 

12.819 
2,465 

11,079 
7,520 

24. 271 

36.337 
4,388 
3,592 
2.049 
9.949 

12,963 
3,123 
1,646 

10,186 

31,178 
7,911 

18,  026 
728 


11,667 

3,990 

4,696 

3,533 

252,  749 

18.993 

8,169 

20,000 

9,057 

94,958 

31.311 

1,590 

1,633 

181.156 

5,835 

9,789 

7,414 

12.337 

12.856 

6.570 

18.771 

16,670 

41,600 

20.092 

1.775 

12,  %5 

3,000 

7,246 

1,800 

2,833 

30, 362 

3,655 

382,  076 

19,816 

3,236 

18.  261 

10.446 

20,816 

60,884 

5,686 

6,890 

2,559 

21,900 

15,196 

4.264 

2,356 

16.206 

49.460 

6,578 

40. 475 

579 


41,  250 
18.906 

6,304 

4,725 
272,999 
22, 655 
15,829 
35,000 
10,056 
112,611 
58,025 

2.059 

2.287 
147,  458 

6,685 
12.809 

7,414 
19. 361 
16, 308 

7.182 
21. 820 
19.  701 
85,  838 
24,111 
14,  238 
16, 335 

3,300 
12,564 

1,980 

3.033 
38. 320 

6.396 

618.443 

47.100 

3,957 
22,  515 
11,609 
24,907 
100. 627 

6.248 
14.138 

2.929 
43.500 
42,402 

5,250 

2,599 
19,604 
57. 924 

7.871 

58.500 

608 


144,489 

19,  724 

6,700 

18.450 

273,000 

29,800 

18,829 

46,750 

32.  000 

112.610 

222,  597 

2,378 

3,900 

172,500 

15,000 

13.500 

8.415 

30.  024 

34.  875 

20,000 

417.713 

60.000 

85,900 

96,500 

463. 572 

16. 335 

1.028 

12.600 

2.000 

6,000 

58,300 

47. 000 

850.000 

50, 388 

4.957 

60.  015 

54.004 

30,736 

264,600 

15,800 

214. 138 

•  2, 929 

230.212 

178,621 

7,214 

2.600 

31,954 

74.154 

15.400 

113.500 

>608 


2,024 
958 
137 
821 

29 
154 
148 
1,544 
354 
758 
1,742 
358 
220 
510 
496 

98 

43 
370 
275 
461 
2,667 
616 
387 
527 
42. 118 

37 

-51 

117 

99 
193 

95 
1,128 
859 
293 
101 
442 
618 

27 

628 

260 

5,862 

43 

2,214 

1,278 

131 

58 
214 
138 

95 

530 

-16 


155,  308 

6.067 

48.  775 

98,873 

1,024,925 

72,443 

66.662 

12,615 

84, 194 

207,922 

204.  342 

23.419 

17,  582 

471, 158 

101,626 

60,868 

60,299 

98,  242 

201.  897 

46.  595 

88.481 

253,  512 

303  927 

132,  559 

97, 158 

145,575 

12,672 

33,678 

9,763 

15.427 

201,  740 

34,815 

836, 123 

107,  843 

14. 103 

218.  700 

105,949 

50.  395 

381,011 

29.440 

50,712 

18, 158 

117,801 

392. 593 

33.000 

21,307 

109,816 

83, 432 

53,725 

81,569 

5,582 


80,100 

6.600 

46.100 

38,400 

610,800 

59,400 

72,700 

17,300 

26,000 

150,000 

103,  400 

25,900 

15,400 

301.700 

113,800 

67,800 

47,800 

71,800 

83,200 

19,800 

117,500 

179,  OOo 

243  70o 

114,  lOn 

46.00o 

107. 50o 

16, BOn 

34,50o 

12.20g 

13,50^ 

179,  70X 

22,  50X 

649,  eox 

113,  lOX 
12,00" 

227,  30 
52,80 
60.00 

300  90. 
25,80° 
57.80° 
13,50° 
79, 30° 

248.  20° 
29.00° 
11.00° 

115,60° 
79, 10° 
36.  40° 

137.  00° 
_M00 


>  Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
'  Based  on  May  1972  estimates  received  from  the  States. 

■  Revised  State  estimates  presented  at  July  17, 1972,  conference  of  Governors'  representatives 
and  State  social  service  administrators. 


<  Source:  HEW  budget  justifications. 

>  Source:  H.  Rept.  92-1018.  p.  3. 

•  State  did  not  report  new  estimate.  May  estimate  (col.  3)  used. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Proposed  Amendment  op  Section  27  of 
Merchant  Marine  Act  op  1920 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920,  to  provide  a  monetary 
penalty  for  the  transportation  of  merchan- 
dise In  violation  of  the  coastwise  laws  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Interim  Report  of  Commission  on 
Highway  Beautipication 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcatlon  Commission.  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  Interim 
report  of  that  Commission  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stevenson  ) : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Board 
of  the  Christian  Church— Disciples  of  Christ, 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  praying  for  an  end  to 
the  trade  embargo  against  Cuba;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


S.  Res.  340.  A  resolution  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  routine  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  92-1034); 

S.  Res.  349.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations  for  In- 
quiries and  investigations  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1036); 

S.  Res.  350.  An  original  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  74th  annual  report  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  as  a  Senate  document 
(Rept.  No.  92-1036); 

S.  Res.  351.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Michael  M.  O'Connor  and  Kath- 
leen M.  O'Connor; 

S.  Res.  352.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Frances  M.  Fell; 

H.  Con.  Res.  553.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Rept.  No.  92-1037); 

H.  Con.  Res.  560.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  report  en- 
titled "Housing  and  the  Urban  Environment, 
Report  and  Recommendations  of  Three  Study 
Panels  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing" 
(Rept.  No.  92-1038) ;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  605.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag",  and 
to  provide  for  additional  copies  (Rept.  No. 
92-1039) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  330.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  expend  additional  funds  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1040);  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  550.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  Installation  of  security  ap- 
paratus for  the  protection  of  the  Capitol 
complex  (Rept.  No.  92-1041). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  3524.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  92-1030). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  12207.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  development  of  tuna  and  other  latent 
fisheries  resources  In  the  Central  and  West- 
ern Pacific  Ocean  (Rept.  No.  92-1031). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  2806.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  additional  ccs*s  of  land  acquisition  for 
the  national  park  system  (Rept.  No.  92- 
10321 

By  Mr.  .ALLOTT.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  3531.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  participate  In  the  plan- 
ning, design,  and  construction  of  outdoor 
recreational  facilities  In  connection  with 
the  1976  Winter  Olympic  Games  (Rept.  No. 
92-1033). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment : 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Executive  G,  92d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. Universal  Copyright  Convention  as  re- 
vised at  Paris  on  July  24,  1971,  together 
with  two  related  protocols  (Exec.  Rept.  No. 
92—32) . 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Harold  C.  Crotty,  of  Michigan;  Martin 
Goland,  of  Texas;  and  Louis  A.  Lerner,  of 
nunols.  to  be  members  of  the  National 
Commlslon  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  also  report  favor- 
ably sundry  nominations  in  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  which 
have  previously  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and.  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  them  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings  of  July  24, 
1972. 


enrolled  bill  (H.R.  1462)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Puukohola 
Heiau  National  Historic  Site,  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes,  wiiich 
had  previously  been  signed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  today  signed  the 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
ByMr.  ERVIN: 

S.  3900.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  professional  athletes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
ByMr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3901.  A  bin  to  reduce  the  indebtedness 
of  certain  native  villages  In  Alaska  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3902.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Morris  L. 
Porter,  of  Seldovla,  Alaska.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3903.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  that  taxpayers 
be  informed  of  court  decisions  which  differ 
from  Treasury  Department  Instructions;  to 
require  the  publication  of  an  authoritative 
set  of  Instructions  for  preparing  tax  returns, 
claims,  statements,  and  documents;  and  to 
provide  for  the  stay  of  assessment  and  col- 
lection of  deficiencies  determined  by  the  Tax 
Court  until  final  disposition  of  any  appeal 
thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Stafford,  and  Mr. 

INOUYE)  : 

S.  3904.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
child    nutrition    program.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
ByMr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  3905.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  73  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  stir- 
vivor  benefit  plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

iC6S> 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  3906.  A  bill  to  protect  the  safety  of  users 
of  compressed  gas  cylinders  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 
S.  3907.  A  bill  to  establish  In  the  State  of 
California  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain  and 
Seashore  National  Urban  Park.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.  3900.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  professional  athletes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

a  bill  to  protect  the  coNSTrnrnoNAL 

rights    op    professional    ATHLETES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  profes- 
sional football  player  and  baseball  play- 
er are  bound,  like  no  other  American,  to 
their  owners  for  life.  The  basketball  own- 
ers want  a  slice  of  the  same  pie.  Because 
of  the  vast  economic  power  of  the  own- 
ers of  giant  sports  trusts,  professional 
althetes  are  one  of  the  most  mistreated 
groups  of  Americans.  It  is  time  the  Con- 
gress stood  up  and  stopped  the  economic 
slavery  of  these  talented  American  citi- 
zens, and  today  I  intend  to  introduce  a 
bill  which  will  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  professional  athletes. 
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In  several  speeches  and  an  article 
which  I  have  written,  I  have  gone  into 
great  detail  about  the  technical  explana- 
tions of  the  reserve  clause,  option  clauses, 
mandatory  compensation  plans,  and  the 
mixed-up  legal  history  of  professional 
sports.  I  deeply  hope  every  Senator  will 
read  these  articles  in  order  to  better  un- 
derstand the  complicated  and  cruel 
status  of  professional  athletes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
statements  and  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  Important  that  everyone 
understand  exactly  what  a  reserve  clause 
means  to  an  individual  and  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  part  of  Justice 
Marshall's  dissent  in  the  Curt  Flood  case. 
In  an  eloquent  description  of  the  reserve 
clause,  he  said: 

He  had  no  notice  that  the  Cardinals  were 
contemplating  a  trade,  no  opportunity  to  In- 
dicate the  teams  with  which  he  would  pre- 
fer playing,  and  no  desire  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia. After  receiving  formal  notification  of 
the  trade,  petitioner  wrote  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Baseball  protesting  that  he  was 
not  "a  piece  of  property  to  be  bought  and 
sold  Irrespective  of  my  wishes,"  and  urging 
that  he  had  the  right  to  consider  offers  from 
other  teams  than  the  PhUlles.  He  requested 
that  the  Commissioner  Inform  all  of  the 
major  league  teams  that  he  was  available 
for  the  1970  season.  His  request  was  denied, 
and  petitioner  was  Informed  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  play  for  Philadelphia  or  not  to 
play  at  all. 

To  non-athletes  It  might  appear  that  peti- 
tioner was  virtually  enslaved  to  the  owners 
of  major  league  baseball  clubs  who  bartered 
among  themselves  for  his  services.  But  ath- 
letes know  that  it  was  not  servitude  that 
bound  petitioner  to  the  club  owners;  it  was 
the  reserve  system.  The  essence  of  that  sys- 
tem Is  that  a  player  is  bound  to  the  club 
with  which  he  first  signs  a  contract  for  the 
rest  of  his  playing  days.  He  cannot  escape 
from  the  club  except  by  retiring,  and  he  can- 
not prevent  the  club  from  assigning  his  con- 
tract to  any  other  club. 

Mr.  President,  the  basketball  owners 
are  asking  Congress  to  give  them  the 
same  type  of  monopolistic  powers  over 
their  players  and  I  think  it  is  atrocious 
that  the  servitude  is  going  on  in  20th- 
century  America  and  any  sports  legisla- 
tion that  passes  Congress  should  abolish 
it.  Despite  its  implications  for  baseball, 
the  Curt  Flood  case  does  stand  for  the 
proposition  that  in  other  sports,  the  re- 
serve clause  would  be  found  illegal. 

Looking  beyond  the  technical  aspects 
of  football  and  baseball's  special  treat- 
ment and  basketball's  desire  for  the 
same,  there  is  no  question  on  which  side 
I  stand  in  this  controversy.  I  stand  with 
the  professional  athletes  and  I  believe 
no  legislation  should  pass  that  does  not 
take  their  plight  into  consideration  and 
legislation  should  be  passed  immediately 
which  would  make  sure  in  America  that 
no  employer  has  a  human  being  chained 
to  his  business  for  life.  The  professional 
sports  owners,  of  course,  want  to  con- 
tinue their  strong  control  over  a  player's 
economic  decisions  and  nowhere  was  this 
made  plainer  to  me  than  in  our  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommit- 


tee on  the  basketball  merger  legislation. 
In  those  hearings,  I  asked  a  former 
owner  of  the  Los  Angeles  Stars,  Mr.  Jack 
Kirst,  what  could  a  professional  basket- 
ball player  do  if  he  didn't  like  the  team 
and  the  city  which  selected  him  or  he 
did  not  like  the  financial  terms  offered. 
Mr.  Kirst's  reply  was  that  he  could  go 
play  in  Europe.  Many  times  since  I  have 
thought  how  ironic  it  was  that  a  talented 
American  youngster  would  have  to  go  to 
Europe  to  secure  economic  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  upon  reflection  it  is  easy 
to  become  very  emotional  about  the 
plight  of  American  professional  athletes. 
Even  though  their  numbers  are  small, 
they  are  slaves.  Even  though  many  of 
them  are  well  paid,  they  are  well-paid 
slaves.  In  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave,  we  have  a  group  of 
citizens  who  cannot  sell  their  talents  in 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Mr.  John 
Mackey  of  the  Baltimore  Colts  in  urging 
defeat  of  the  basketball  bill  spoke  very 
eloquently  of  what  I  am  trying  to  say  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee.  He  said: 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
S.  2373.  I  think  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, liberal  or  conservative,  who  cherishes 
individual  freedom  should  recognize  that  by 
voting  for  S.  2373,  he  Is  making  a  Judgment 
that  no  basketball  player  now  or  In  the  fu- 
ture will  be  allowed  to  control  his  own  des- 
tiny. 

He  will  literally  rob  future  players  of  the 
freedom  to  Improve  themselves  and,  yes.  the 
freedom  to  speak  out  without  the  fear  of  be- 
ing traded  or  cut.  However  decent  the  own- 
ers may  be,  and  there  are  many  decent  own- 
ers, history  should  teach  us  that  the  power 
to  rule  over  a  man's  life  Is  an  invitation  to 
abuse.  It  Invites  the  destruction  of  man's 
spirit  and  his  confidence. 

This  bill  now  under  scrutiny  by  this  com- 
mittee Is  possibly  the  most  Important  mat- 
ter to  come  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  this  session  because  It  asks 
that  you  grant  to  28  men  the  right  to  deny 
freedom  to  citizens  of  this  country. 

My  parents'  parents  were  tied  to  a  system 
that  denied  them  the  right  to  determine 
their  own  destiny.  Those  who  tried  to  per- 
petuate that  system  said  they  would  suf- 
fer financial  ruin  without  It.  Does  that  sound 
familiar? 

Mr.  Mackey  is  correct  because  even 
though  the  basketball  legislation  deals 
with  a  small  number  of  lives,  the  con- 
cept behind  it — to  commit  to  virtual 
slavery  every  professional  athlete  in  bas- 
ketball— is  obnoxious  to  America's  con- 
cept of  fair  play  and  freedom. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  Subconunittee 
was  told  repeatedly  by  the  basketball 
owners  that  most  of  their  teams  were 
losing  money,  and  in  order  to  save  the 
sport,  the  merger  had  to  be  consum- 
mated. Yet,  when  we  had  two  economists 
from  the  Brookings  Institution,  Dr. 
Roger  Noll  and  Dr.  Ben  Okner.  examine 
the  financial  records  of  these  clubs  which 
were  supplied  to  us,  they  concluded: 

The  data  simply  do  not  support  the  view 
that  most  of  the  teams  In  the  ABA  and  many 
of  the  teams  in  the  NBA  will  soon  fold  if 
something  is  not  done  soon  to  put  a  brake  on 
"rapid  acceleration"  of  player  salaries. 

.  .  .  the  results  do  not  reveal  a  financial 
disaster  in  pro  basketball.  A  few  teams  have 
had  a  few  very  bad  years,  especially  the  weak- 
er ABA  teams.  But  most  teams  In  most  years 
have  performed  well  enough  to  be  viable 
long-term  enterprises,  even  in  the  ABA. 


As  Mr.  Mackey  mentioned  in  his  testi- 
mony, doesn't  the  owners'  threat  of  fi- 
nancial ruin  sound  familiar?  As  Mr. 
Mackey  indicated,  we  had  a  system  of 
slavery  in  the  South  and  those  that  tried 
to  perpetuate  that  system  pleaded  it  was 
financially  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  their  society  Just  as  the  basketball 
owners  say  they  will  go  out  of  business  if 
they  don't  merge  and  they  are  not  given 
monopolistic  powers  over  their  players. 
The  great  English  statesman,  William 
Pitt,  gave  the  answer  to  both  of  these 
pleas  of  financial  necessity  in  1783  when 
he  said: 

Necessity  is  the  plea  for  every  infringe- 
ment of  human  freedom.  It  is  the  argument 
of  tyrants;  it  is  the  creed  of  slaves. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Flood  against  Kuhn,  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren Burger  said  that  "it  is  time  the  Con- 
gress acted  to  solve  this  problem."  Thus, 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  control  professional  sports 
owners  have  over  their  employees.  The 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Flood  case  and  oth- 
er cases  is  begging  us  to  act.  Justice 
Blackmun,  writing  for  the  majority,  said 
that^ 

And  what  the  Court  said  In  Federal  Base- 
ball in  1922  and  what  it  said  in  Toolson  In 
1963,  we  say  again  here  In  1972:  the  remedy. 
If  any  is  indicated,  is  for  congressional,  and 
not  judicial,  action. 

Justice  Blackmun  went  on  to  call  Ills 
decision  "an  exception  and  an  anomaly 
•  •  *  an  aberration." 

In  response  to  these  judicial  pleas  and 
in  response  to  a  much  deeper  moral  com- 
mitment to  fair  play  and  concern  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  I  am  introduc- 
ing in  the  Senate  today  a  bill  to  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  professional 
athletes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3900 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
every  individual  who  Is  engaged,  or  wishes 
to  engage,  In  an  organized  professional  team 
sport  In  or  affecting  Interstate  commerce  has 
the  right  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  any 
person  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In  such 
sport  with  a  particular  team  without  agree- 
ing to  permit  that  person  to  control  his 
right,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  contract,  to 
enter  Into  a  contract  with  any  other  person 
for  such  purpose,  or  agreeing  to  perform 
under  any  such  contract  for  an  unreason- 
able period  of  time. 

(b)  Any  provision  of  a  contract  which  re- 
quires such  an  Individual  (1)  to  agree  to 
permit  the  other  party  to  the  contract  to 
control  his  right,  upon  the  expiration  of  that 
contract,  to  enter  Into  a  contract  with  any 
other  person  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  In 
an  organized  professional  team  sport.  (2)  to 
secure  a  release  from  the  other  party  to  the 
contract  before  entering  Into  or  performing 
under  such  a  contract  with  any  other  person 
for  such  purpose,  or  (3)  to  perform  under 
that  contract  for  an  unreasonable  period  of 
time  shall  be  unenforceable. 

(c)  Any  person  who  deprives,  or  conspires 
with  any  person  to  deprive,  an  individual 
of  his  rights  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•50,000,  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  letter 
from  Curt  Flood  to  Commissioner  of 
Baseball  Bowie  Kuhn,  dated  Etecember 
24,  1969.  Mr.  Flood  said  that  he  was  not 
"a  piece  of  property  to  be  bought  and 
sold  irrespective  of  my  wishes."  I  call  on 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  to  rectify  this 
horrible  wrong  done  to  Curt  Flood  and 
all  professional  athletes.  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  join  with  me  in 
trying  to  pass  this  legislation  to  help 
vindicate  the  courageous  sacrifice  of  Curt 
Flood  so  that  those  athletes  that  come 
after  can  say  truthfully  and  proudly 
that,  "I  am  not  a  piece  of  property." 

EXHIBTT    1 

Statement  of  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr..  on 

S.  2373.  A  Bn,L  To  Merge  the  Professionai. 

Basketball  Leagues 

Today  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  begins  hearings  on  a  bill — 
S.  2373 — which  seeks  to  gain  Congressional 
approval  of  the  proposed  merger  at  the  na- 
tion's two  major  professionai  basketball 
leagvies — the  National  Basketball  Association 
and  the  American  Basketball  Association. 
Speclflcally,  this  legislation  would  exempt 
the  merger  of  two  or  more  professionai  bas- 
ketball leagues  from  our  nations  antitrust 
laws. 

Many  years  ago  the  term  "chattel"  was  used 
to  denote  the  legal  status  of  slaves.  That  Is. 
they  were  considered  a  type  of  chattel  which 
was'  owned  as  a  piece  of  furniture  or  live- 
stock was  owned.  This  use  of  the  term  "chat- 
tel" applied  to  human  beings  and  the  condi- 
tion It  stands  for  are  so  abhorrent  that  we 
dont  even  like  to  acknowledge  that  they  ever 
existed.  Yet.  In  a  real  sense  that  Is  what 
these  hearings  are  about  today — modern 
peonage  and  the  giant  sports  trusts. 
general  background 

The  clearly  stated  objectives  of  our  nation's 
antitrust  policy  over  the  years  and  the  un- 
compromising language  of  Sections  1  and  2 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  places  a  heavy  burden 
en  those  who  would  grant  an  antitrust  ex- 
emption to  professionai  basketball  to  enable 
the  merger  of  the  NBA  and  ABA.  Speclflcally, 
Section  1  of  the  Act  provides  that: 

Every  contract,  combination  In  the  form 
of  a  trust  or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy.  In  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  states,  or  with  foreign  nations.  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  Illegal.  Every  person 
who  shall  make  any  such  contract  or  engage 
In  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  .  .  . 
and  Section  2  provides  that: 

Every  person  who  shall  monopolize,  or 
attempt  to  monopolize,  or  combine  or  con- 
spire with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to 
monopolize  any  part  of  the  trade  or  com- 
mercesunong  the  several  states,  or  with  for- 
eign n?^lons.  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  .  .  . 

With  the  notable  exception  of  major 
league  baseball,  all  professionai  team  sports 
are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  In  the  case  of  baseball,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  In  1922  that  professionai 
baseball  was  "not  a  subject  of  commerce" 
and  thereby  was  exempted  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  {Federal  Baseball  Club  of  Balti- 
more V.  National  League.  259  U.S.  200.)  This 
Interpretation  was  tested  again  In  1953  In 
Toolsort  V.  N.Y.  Yankees  (346  U.S.  356)  and 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  overturn  the 
earlier  decision.  In  doing  so  the  Court  took 
the  position  that  the  Congress,  not  the 
Court,  should  decide  whether  or  not  pro- 
fessional baseball  should  be  subject  to  the 
antltri^st  laws. 

E>esplte  this  ruling,  the  Courts  In  subse- 
quent cases  ruled  that  neither  professionai 
basketball  nor  football  could  be  considered 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws.  In  1956  the 
Federa:  District  Court  ruled  In  Washington 
Professional    Basketball    Corp.    v.    National 


Basketball    Associatiort    (147    F.    Supp.    154. 
S.D.  N.Y.   1956)    that: 

(The)  business  of  professionai  basket'oall 
conducted  on  a  multlstate  basis,  coupled 
with  the  sale  of  rights  to  televise  and  broad- 
cast games  for  Interstate  transmission  Is 
trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Following  this  opinion  Involving  profes- 
sional basketball,  which  was  not  appealed 
to  a  higher  court,  the  Supreme  Court  In  1957 
In  Radovich  v.  National  Football  League  (352 
U.S.  443)  held  that  professional  football 
likewise  could  claim  no  e.xemptlon  from  the 
antitrust  laws.  Consequently,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  professional  basketball  will 
be  In  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  If  the 
NBA  and  ABA  consummate  a  merger  with- 
out Congressional  approval  of  an  antitrust 
exemption. 

In  1966,  the  Congress  approved  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  merger  of  the  American 
and  National  PooVall  Leagues.  However, 
when  we  study  the  legislative  history  of 
that  action,  the  conclusion  Is  unmistakable 
that  the  measure  was  railroaded  through 
the  Congress.  The  Senate  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  bill  did  not  hold  hear- 
ings and  the  bill  was  subsequently  passed 
by  the  Senate  without  debate.  The  Hovise 
Judiciary  Committee  did  hold  hearings; 
however,  the  Committee  made  no  attempt 
to  explore  the  many  signiflcant  antitrust 
Issues  raised  by  the  pro-football  merger  bill. 
The  bill  subsequently  passed  the  House  as 
a  rider  on  a  revenue  measure. 

I  deeply  hope  that  Congress  will  not  fol- 
low the  precedent  It  set  In  Its  handling 
of  the  pro-football  merger  question.  This 
Committee  plans  to  conduct  an  extensive 
and  comprehensive  inquiry  before  final  ac- 
tion Is  taken  one  way  or  the  other  on  the 
proposed  basketball  merger  bill.  The  com- 
mon draft  and  the  option  clause  which  will 
rasult  from  the  merger  are  Issues  concerning 
the  economic  enslavement  of  professionai 
basketball  players,  and  are  too  important 
for  such  ephemeral  treatment  as  was  ac- 
corded   the   football    merger. 

The  merger  of  the  basketball  leagues  has 
been  the  subject  of  heated  controversy  be- 
tween the  owners  and  the  players.  The  own- 
ers contend  that  the  absence  of  a  merger 
would  seriously  threaten  the  future  and 
economic  well-being  of  pro-basketball,  given 
the  continuation  of  the  current  bidding  war 
being  engaged  in  by  both  leagues  for  player 
talent.  The  players,  on  the  other  hand,  argue 
that  the  merger  is  anti-competitive  and 
thereby  violates  the  clear  Intent  of  our 
nation's  antitrust  laws.  And  most  important, 
the  players  argue  that  the  merger  and  the 
resulting  common  draft  and  option  clause 
would  bring  an  end  to  the  current  healthy 
market  situation  where  they  can  In  the 
spirit  of  fair  and  open  competition  sell  their 
skills  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Given  these  conflicting  points  of  view,  the 
players  of  the  NBA  filed  an  antitrust  suit. 
Robertson  v.  National  Basketball  Association, 
In  April  1970,  contending  that  the  proposed 
merger  between  the  NBA  and  ABA  should  be 
blocked  because  (1)  such  a  merger  of  two 
separate  and  Independent  leagues  would  con- 
stitute the  creation  of  a  monopoly,  thereby 
enabling  the  new  28-team  league  to  control, 
regulate  and  dictate  the  terms  upon  which 
professional  league  basketball  shall  be  played 
In  the  United  States;  and.  (2)  because  such 
a  merger  would  specifically  eliminate  com- 
petition In  the  acquisition  and  allocation  of 
player  personnel. 

Upon  hearing  the  arguments  of  both  sides, 
the  Court,  in  essence,  ruled  that  a  merger 
between  the  two  leagues,  without  the  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  Congress,  would  vio- 
late the  antitrust  laws.  Nevertheless,  the 
court  did  agree  to  allow  the  ABA  and  NBA  to 
resume  (1)  merger  negotiations;  and,  (2)  any 
other  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
for  possible  Congressional  action  on  the 
matter. 


Based  on  the  facts  we  have  before  us  today, 
I  am  compelled  to  take  the  position  that  the 
Congress  should  not  honor  the  professionai 
basketball  leagues'  request  that  they  be 
exempted  from  the  antitrust  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  consununatlng  a  merger. 

THE   COMMON   DRAFT 

The  highest  value  of  civilization  Is  freedom. 
One  of  the  most  Imptortant  aspects  of  our 
freedom  Is  the  freedom  to  contract.  One  of 
the  liberties  granted  to  Americans  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment  was  the  right  to  engage 
In  freedom  of  contract,  and  the  14th  Amend- 
ment which  states  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,  protects  the  freedom  of 
contract  from  Impairment  by  the  States. 

However,  S.  2373  would  authorize  profes- 
sional basketball  teams  to  enter  Into  an 
agreement  under  which  basketball  players 
could  only  negotiate  a  contract  with  one 
particular  team.  The  common  draft,  as  it  Is 
called,  la  agreed  to  by  the  merged  league  and 
the  players  are  split  up  and  assigned  to  teams 
In  the  absence  of  the  persons  to  be  affected 
by  the  agreement  and  without  their  knowl- 
edge and  consent.  Thus,  S.  2373  proposes  to 
rob  every  man  In  America  who  possesses  skill 
In  basketball  of  the  right  to  sell  his  skill  to 
the  highest  bidder  on  a  free  market  and 
negotiate  a  contract  with  anybody  who  de- 
sires to  purchase  his  athletic  skill. 

S.  2373  would  not  affect  the  freedom  to 
contract  as  to  lawyers  or  boxers.  Lawyers 
would  still  have  the  right  to  make  free  con- 
tracts and  sell  their  legal  services  for  what 
they  were  worth.  The  same  thing  would  apply 
to  prizefighters,  doctors,  businessmen  and 
other  wage  earners. 

To  my  mind,  this  common  draft  which  the 
professionai  basketball  teams  are  asking  for 
today  would  be  comparable  to  the  newspaper 
profession  deciding  that  a  college  journalism 
graduate  could  either  work  for  the  news- 
paper In  Anchorage,  Alaska  at  the  salary 
offered  or  not  work  at  all. 

This  common  draft,  of  course,  is  done  so 
that  bonuses  and  other  Inducements  which 
the  professionals  offer  for  talent  may  be  kept 
at  a  minimum.  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the 
o;Uy  reason  for  the  Institution  of  the  com- 
mon draft  and  the  passage  of  this  bill  Is  the 
pocketbooks  of  the  owners. 

OPTION    CLAUSES 

In  their  dealings  with  their  players,  base- 
ball and  football  both  have  reserve  clauses 
or  option  clauses  which  bind  the  players  to 
that  team  and  prevent  them  from  bargain- 
ing with  another  team  for  their  services. 
The  reserve  clause  In  baseball  Is  the  worst 
and  the  normal  contract  for  that  sport  con- 
tains a  renewal  clause  which  allows  the  club 
management  to  renew  the  player's  contract 
for  one  year.  In  this  contract,  the  owner  can 
demand  a  salary  decrease  of  20  percent  and 
the  player  can  either  sign  or  not  play  for 
anyone.  If  he  signs,  the  new  contract  con- 
tains a  new  renewal  contract  and  thus  the 
club  has  a  perpetual  option  on  his  services. 

The  contracts  used  In  football  do  not  bind 
outright  the  player  to  the  team,  but  there 
is  an  option  contract  of  one  year.  The  player 
can  play  out  his  option  with  a  salary  reduc- 
tion of  only  10  percent,  and  the  new  con- 
tract does  not  contain  a  renewal  clause. 
However,  the  by-laws  of  the  football  leagues 
state  that: 

Whenever  a  player,  becoming  a  free  agent 
In  such  nmnner,  thereafter  signs  a  contract 
with  a  different  club  In  the  League,  then 
.  .  .  the  Commissioner  may  name  and  then 
award  to  the  former  club  one  or  more  play- 
ers from  the  active,  reserve  or  selection  list 
(Including  future  selection  choices)  of  the 
acquiring  club  as  the  Commissioner.  In  his 
sole  discretion,  deems  fair  and  equitable; 
and  any  such  decision  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  (Art.  XIII,  Sec. 
3  NFL  Constitution) 

A  writer  for  the  Maine  Law  Review  last 
year    concluded    that    the    Commissioner'; 
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charges  or  mandatory  compensation  for  such 
bargaining  by  the  players  were  so  great  that, 
"Few,  if  any,  football  players  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  playing  out  their  options  and  mov- 
ing to  another  club.  The  end  result  Is  that 
the  option  clause  In  football  has  the  same 
effect  as  the  reserve  clause  of  baseball  be- 
cause the  player  Is  still  tied  to  the  club  with 
which  be  first  negotiated." 

If  S.  2373  Is  debated  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
plan  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  common 
draft  and  the  option  clause  as  used  by  foot- 
ball and  baseball  by  offering  amendments 
dealing  with  these  matters. 

If  the  merger  of  the  two  basketball  leagues 
goes  through,  the  basketball  players  will  find 
themselves  In  the  same  position  as  the  foot- 
ball players.  That  Is,  they  will  be  perpetually 
tied  to  one  club.  However,  the  proposal  by 
the  attorneys  for  the  basketball  owners  con- 
tains an  even  more  subtle  element  to  prevent 
player  bargaining  with  teams  than  the  foot- 
ball agreement.  Senator  Kuchel,  In  his  state- 
ment for  the  merger,  has  proposed  that  the 
basketball  owners  will  have  an  "Independ- 
ant"  arbitration  panel  determine  the  com- 
pensation which  a  team  will  receive  If  a 
former  player  signs  with  another  club.  The 
fact  remains  that  there  will  be  a  mandatory 
compensation  factor  Involved  If  a  player 
leaves  his  team  after  playing  out  bis  con- 
tract; thus,  an  element  of  the  perpetual 
ownership  of  a  player  by  his  original  signer 
Is  stUl  with  us.  The  price  that  an  acquiring 
team  will  have  to  pay  Is  unknown  as  It 
would  only  be  determined  after  the  player 
signs  his  new  contract.  This  unknown  factor 
will  have  to  discourage  a  team  from  signing 
any  free  agents.  In  short,  there  Is  no  Induce- 
ment to  trade  In  the  new  proposal  and  the 
teams  will  still  boycott  any  team  member 
that  holds  himself  out  as  a  free  agent.  There- 
fore, even  under  the  basketball  owners'  pro- 
posal, the  players  find  themselves  compar- 
able to  the  medieval  serf  who  was  bound  to 
the  land. 

Of  cotirse,  even  with  the  proposal  of  the 
basketball  owners,  there  Is  still  the  problem 
of  potential  "blacklisting"  by  the  league 
owners'  joint  action.  Also  the  common  draft 
remains  which  limits  a  youth  out  of  college 
to  bargaining  with  only  one  club  or  not  play- 
ing, and  the  assignment  of  contracts  which 
would  send  a  player  far  from  his  home  and 
require  that  he  play  there  or  not  practice 
his  profession. 

So  what  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to  do 
Is  to  sanction  a  common  draft  of  all  players 
when  they  become  eligible.  In  the  draft,  one 
team  gets  the  rights  to  each  player,  and  that 
player  can  only  negotiate  with  that  team  or 
not  play.  After  the  player  signs,  then  he  will 
have  to  sign  with  the  same  club  unless  an- 
other club  bids  for  his  services.  Because  the 
proposal  of  the  basketball  owners  still  con- 
tain a  mandatory  compensation  factor,  there 
will  be  no  Incentive  for  the  other  owners  to 
bargain  for  the  services  of  the  player  and, 
practically  speaking,  he  will  have  to  bargain 
with  his  club  or  none.  If,  during  his  service 
with  his  club,  he  Is  traded  to  another  club 
across  the  country,  he  will  have  to  pull  up 
his  roots  and  go  or  not  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tice his  profession. 

In  no  other  work  In  this  country  is  this 
practice  of  selling  souls  allowed.  If  a  sales- 
man or  any  businessman  Is  transferred  to 
another  city  by  his  owner,  he  can  still  quit 
and  bargain  with  other  companies  In  his 
home  area  and  practice  bis  trade  If  he  se- 
cures employment. 

PUBLIC  UTILrrT  STATUS  OW  MERGED  BASKETBALL 
LKAOUXS 

The  owners  of  the  professionai  basketball 
leagues  are  asking  for  what,  I  believe.  Is  the 
biggest  financial  giveaway  In  this  country 
since  the  SST  was  proposed.  If  the  owners 
truly  believe  that  it  is  In  the  national  Inter- 
est for  them  to  operate  as  a  monopoly,  and 
Congress  passes  S.  2373,  I  shall  propose  an 
amendment,    which    legislative    counsel    Is 
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presently  preparing,  to  create  a  Federal  Com- 
m.l8sloner  of  Athletics  to  regulate  all  major 
professional  sports — baseball,  football,  hockey 
and  basketbeai.  If  Cong^ss  authorizes  this 
merger,  It  should  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine such  things  as  rates  of  return,  ticket 
prices,  territories,  and  It  should  supervise  the 
draft  of  new  players.  Public  utilities  In  this 
coixntry  enjoy  a  monopoly  situation.  Electric 
companies,  gas  companies  and  telephone 
companies  are  all  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment In  exchange  for  the  government  grant- 
ing them  monopoly  status.  The  airlines,  radio 
and  television  are  all  regulated  in  exchange 
for  a  government  license.  If  the  owners  of 
professionai  sports  teams  ask  to  be  treated 
as  a  monopoly,  they  should  expect  govern- 
ment regulation.  Otherwise  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, without  any  strings.  Is  giving  a 
handfvil  of  extremely  rich  men  millions  of 
dollars  and  giving  them  the  right  to  drop 
chains  around  the  neck  of  every  professional 
basketball  player  and  every  potential  player 
In  this  country. 

WASHINGTON,   D.C. A  CASEBOOK   STUDY    OF  THK 

MONOPOLIES    AT   WORK 

I  believe  that  an  examination  of  sports 
In  Washington  points  up  the  evils  of  the  big 
sports  monopolies.  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
the  people  of  Washington  are  in  danger  of 
being  disenfranchised  from  professional 
sports  by  the  big  monopolistic  owners.  As 
far  as  football  Is  concerned,  every  home  game 
is  sold  out  and  season  tickets  are  bringing 
scalpers  prices  of  two  and  three  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  Yet,  because  of  the  football  merger, 
the  monopolists  will  not  allow  the  sold-out 
games  to  be  televised  In  this  city.  All  this 
takes  place  while  the  Redskins  football  team 
use  a  United  States  government  stadium 
and  allow  big  corporations,  hotels  and  Indi- 
viduals to  own  tremendous  blocks  of  tickets 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  little  man  for  whom 
we  are  supposed  to  be  protecting  the  sport. 
If  S.  2373  passes,  I  plan  to  support  Senator 
Proxmlre's  bill.  S.  1521,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  basketball  merger  bill  which  will  pre- 
vent the  blackout  rule  from  applying  when 
there  Is  a  sellout. 

The  city  of  Washington  has  one  of  the 
largest  black  populations  of  any  city  In  this 
country.  Also,  If  you  have  seen  any  profes- 
sional all-star  basketball  games  recently, 
you  can't  help  but  acknowledge  that  the 
sport  Is  dominated  by  black  athletes.  Thus, 
It  would  seem  natural  that  Washington 
would  have  a  professional  basketball  team 
for  the  city  to  take  pride  In.  Well.  Washington 
did  have  a  team  but  Its  owner.  Earl  Foreman, 
was  bought  out  by  agreement  of  the  two 
leagues  and  he  moved.  As  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed merger  agreement  between  the  two 
leagues  which  I  have  In  my  possession.  Mr. 
Foreman  Is  to  be  given  $1,750,000  for  leaving 
the  city;  and  no  team  other  than  the  Balti- 
more Bullets  can  play  In  the  nation's 
capital  because  It  Is  In  their  territory.  The 
owner  of  the  Bullets,  Mr.  Abe  Pollin,  who 
Is  with  us  today,  contended  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sept,  8  that  the  nation's 
capital  Is  logically  within  his  franchise  area 
of  75  miles,  and  when  asked  by  the  reporter 
if  he  would  fight  to  keep  another  team  from 
coming  here,  he  was  able  to  answer  with 
the  assurance  of  a  potential  monopolist: 
"Certainly,  Washington  and  Baltimore  are 
only  40  miles  apart  and  I  consider  this  within 
my  franchise  rights."  So,  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  sanctify  the  exclusion  of  profes- 
sional basketball  from  Washington.  Can  this 
be  good  for  the  sport,  the  fans,  or  for  anyone 
other  than  the  pocketbook  of  the  owners  of 
the  Bullets? 

I  understand  that  the  Bullets  might  play  a 
few  games  in  College  Park,  Maryland,  as  a 
sop  to  the  District;  but  I  believe  that  cheer- 
ing for  another  city's  team  is  about  as  ex- 
citing as  "kissing  your  sister"  and  how  is 
the  city's  working  man  going  to  afford  that 
trip  to  Maryland. 

Concerning  baseball,  which  enjoys  a  mo- 


nopolistic position,  we  are  still  not  stire  If 
economic  necessity  wiU  force  the  Senators  to 
leave  Washington.  Negotiations  are  going  on 
but  the  primary  reason  that  the  team  la 
losing  money  was  the  high  price  the  Senators 
had  to  pay  several  years  ago  to  join  the  base- 
ball trust. 

So  much  for  our  nation's  capital  and 
sports! 

BASKETBALL   PLAYERS'    SALARIES 

Those  desiring  the  basketball  merger  cite 
the  high  salaries  paid  to  professional  basket- 
ball players  as  destroying  the  leagues.  Per- 
sonally. I  believe  that  If  a  basketball  player 
is  good  enough  he  should  be  paid  the  high- 
est price  that  bidders  for  his  services  are 
willing  to  pay.  I  do  not  believe  that  contracts 
for  player  services  will  rise  Indefinitely  be- 
yond what  a  team  can  pay.  If  they  get  too 
high  the  teams  will  just  stop  bidding  beyond 
what  they  are  able  to  pay  and  the  economic 
force  of  the  marketplace  will  cause  an  ad- 
justment. But  simply  to  say  that  salaries  are 
too  high  is  to  ignore  the  freedom  to  bargain 
which  our  economy  allows  to  those  who  are 
selling  personal  services,  and  that  Includes 
everyone  who  Is  selling  services — doctors, 
lawyers,  Indian  chiefs,  ditch  diggers,  and 
prize  fighters. 

Actually,  professionai  basketball  salaries 
are  higher  than  that  for  other  sjxjrts.  but 
this  just  confirms  my  belief  that  the  monop- 
olistic conditions  which  exist  In  other  sports 
keep  the  salaries  of  professional  athletes  be- 
low what  they  should  be.  Also,  basketball  is 
drawing  Increasingly  more  fans  and  basket- 
ball players  play  more  games  with  less  per- 
sonnel Involved  than  professional  football 
players. 

Everyone  can  use  figures  to  bis  own  ad- 
vantage, of  course,  but  the  rise  in  players' 
salaries  makes  a  very  Interesting  comparison 
with  the  Increase  in  the  value  of  profes- 
sional basketball  team  franchises.  For  ex- 
ample, from  Mr.  Nathan's  testimony  today  we 
find  that  the  average  salary  of  the  3  highest 
players  In  the  NBA  for  1967-1968  was  $57,- 
000  and  in  1970-71  this  rose  to  $92,000,  or  an 
Increase  of  61  percent.  The  average  salary  of 
the  rest  of  the  players  has  gone  from  $17,- 
000  to  $33,000.  which  Is  an  Increase  of  94 
percent. 

But  the  salary  figures  have  to  be  compared 
to  the  Increases  in  the  sp)orts  franchises.  The 
value  of  the  Boston  Celtics  as  measured  by 
purchase  prices  went  from  2.8  million  in  1965 
to  6.2  million  dollars  in  1969,  which  Is  an 
Increase  of  121  percent.  The  value  of  the 
Houston  Rockets  basketball  teem  has  gone 
from  1.7  million  in  1967  to  6.7  million  in  1971 
which  Is  an  increase  of  235  percent.  Thus, 
the  players  earnings  are  really  just  keeping 
pace  with  the  value  of  the  clubs. 

One  of  the  most  telling  reasons  that  a  pro- 
fessional athlete  should  receive  high  com- 
pensation Is  the  short  duration  of  bis  play- 
ing career.  Excellent  players  like  Earle  Mon- 
roe and  Ous  Johnson  of  the  Baltimore  Bul- 
lets constantly  perform  with  the  fear  that 
their  battle-scarred  legs  will  give  away.  Just 
this  Sept.  10  there  was  a  story  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  about  a  knee  injury  ending  the 
career  of  a  player,  Henry  Logan,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Squires.  He  had  had  six  operations  on 
his  knee  and  bad  only  played  two  seasons 
of  professional  ball.  To  my  mind,  the  climate 
these  young  men  are  compensated  for  play- 
ing under  Is  like  that  of  a  highly  skilled 
surgeon  performing  his  dally  operations  with 
the  fear  that  the  operation  could  crush  his 
hands. 

Also,  as  Judge  MacMahon  said  in  the 
Robertson  case  ".  .  .  youth  passes  away  and 
consequently,  basketball  players  have  limited 
professionai  careers."  In  other  words,  these 
players  are  not  receiving  these  high  salaries 
for  life  as  a  lawyer  or  doctor  could  expect  to 
do.  but  for  only  a  few  years  are  they  com- 
pensated for  their  primary  life's  wcx-k  before 
they  are  then  dimiped  back  into  society  ab- 
sent their  skills.  Nowhere  Is  the  short  dura- 
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tion  of  an  athletes  playing  life  given  colder 
or  more  clinical  treatment  than  in  the  own- 
er's Income  statement.  There  they  are  treated 
as  capital  assets  and  depreciated  as  a  car  or 
a  machine  with  a  useful  life  of  6  years. 

THE    MONOPOLY    AND    TTUTVISION 

One  Interesting  aspect  of  this  basketball 
merger  is  that  the  television  networks  will 
be  dealing  with  only  one  league  and  that 
league  will  be  able  to  offer  a  station  the 
monopoly  rights  to  Its  games.  This  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  broadcast  rights  tre- 
mendously and  will  put  the  league  in  such  a 
strong  position  In  dealing  with  the  TV  sta- 
tions that  it  might  be  well  for  Congress  to 
ponder  an  antitrust  exemption  for  the  vari- 
ous television  companies  in  order  that  they 
might  combine  to  bargain  with  the  mighty 
Basketball  Trust.  Also,  since  competing 
league  broadcasts  will  be  eliminated,  there 
•Will  be  less  choice  for  the  television  viewer. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  BASKTTBALL  CLUBS 

As  I  have  read  the  statements  of  the  own- 
ers, there  seems  to  be  one  main  reason  cited 
for  the  merger — basketball  teams  are  losing 
money.  In  the  first  place,  I  dont  believe  that 
the  losses  are  as  great  as  the  owners  say.  All 
the  basketball  teams  are  allowed  to  treat 
their  players  as  capital  assets  and  the  owners 
can  depreciate  their  value  as  measured  by 
bonuses  and  training  costs  over  five  years 
after  original  signing.  When  a  new  owner 
buys  a  team,  he  receives  In  return  for  his 
purchase  price  (1)  an  exclusive  contract  to 
play  in  a  specific  area.  (2)  player  contracts, 
and  (3)  the  right  to  play  in  a  certain  sta- 
dium. For  accounting  purposes,  the  team  as- 
signs as  much  as  possible  of  the  purchase 
price  to  the  players"  contracts  and  depreci- 
ates them.  The  dramatic  effect  this  depreci- 
ation allowance  can  have  on  earnings  is 
shown  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Seattle 
Supersonics.  Seattle  is  an  expansion  team  of 
the  NBA  and  its  player  depreciation  would  be 
bandied  much  the  same  as  a  purchased  team. 
In  his  report  to  shareholders.  President 
Schulman  states: 

"You  will  note  our  financial  report  dis- 
closes a  loss  of  $219,000  from  the  period  cov- 
ering June  1,  1968  to  May  31.  1969.  In  fact, 
this  figure  is  misleading,  since  the  Seattle 
SuperSonics  Corporation  showed  earnings 
of  »46,734  before  amortization  of  players  con- 
tracts for  the  1967-68  season  and  earnings  of 
»56,133  before  amortization  of  players  con- 
tracts for  the  1968-69  season. 
.  "We  have  adopted  a  conservative  program 
of  amortizing  the  cost  of  the  players  over  a 
five-year  period.  Last  season,  revenue  from 
further  expansion  of  the  league  was  not  In- 
cluded in  Income,  but,  rather  was  assigned  to 
further  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  players 
contracts." 

I  have  Indications  that  other  similar  situ- 
ations currently  exist. 

Recently.  I  had  a  chance  to  look  over  a  list 
of  the  owners  of  the  various  basketball  teams 
and  what  little  is  publicly  known  about 
their  finances.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
tremendous  amount  of  wealth  that  these  men 
represented.  The  owners  of  the  Atlanta 
Hawks  own  a  big  construction  company 
which  la  building  the  stadium  In  Atlanta. 
The  owner  of  the  Buffalo  Braves  is  the  largest 
shareholder  of  the  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany. The  owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Royals  are 
the  owners  of  Sportservlce.  the  largest  con- 
cessionaires in  stadiums  In  the  VS. 

The  owner  of  the  Detroit  Pistons  Is  the 
owner  of  a  large  piston  company.  The  owner 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  is  a  multimillion- 
aire who  owns  the  Lakers  stadium  and  who 
Is  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  of  Tele- 
prompter  Cable  TV  Company.  Tlie  New  York 
Knickerbockers  are  owned  by  Madison 
Square  Garden  which  Is  owned  primarily  by 
Oulf  and  Western  Industries.  The  Seattle 
Supersonics  are  owned  by  two  men  who  are 
chief  executives  of  the  National  General  Cor- 


poration. The  Kentucky  Colonels  are  owned 
by  the  president  of  a  chain  of  nursing  homes 
and  a  former  boss  of  Kentucky  Pried  Chicken. 

Of  course,  there  are  more  wealthy  individ- 
uals Involved  In  professional  football,  but  I 
believe  that  my  point  has  been  illustrated 
that  very  shrewd  and  wealthy  individuals 
have  invested  in  professional  basketball 
teams.  In  some  cases,  I  believe  that  these 
Individuals  have  invested  In  these  clubs  to 
offset  their  teams'  losses  due  to  larger  depre- 
ciation allowances  against  their  ordinary  in- 
come and  they  will  sell  the  clubs  in  the  fu- 
ture and  have  their  profit  receive  preferen- 
tial tax  treatment  as  a  capital  gain.  In  other 
cases,  the  income  for  the  club  might  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  principal  owner  might 
be  paying  himself  a  large  salary,  and  he 
might  be  receiving  money  for  the  concession 
rights  to  the  games,  or  money  for  stadium 
rental  If  he  owns  the  stadium.  In  the  Curt 
Flood  case,  there  was  testimony  that  the 
owner  received  a  2'2  million  dollar  loan  for 
assigning  his  team's  concession  rights  to 
Sportservlce.  Inc. 

Since  there  Is  much  confusion  about  the 
finances  Involved  in  basketball.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  all  the  club  owners  and  asked  them  to 
provide  me  with  a  full  financial  record  of 
their  company  and  of  their  substantial  share- 
holders. Also.  I  have  asked  them  to  provide 
me  with  the  financial  records  of  those  compa- 
nies whose  operations  are  a  satellite  of  their 
basketball  team.  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  owners  to  this  statement 
for  insertion  Into  the  hearing  record.  I  be- 
lieve that  before  Congress  acts  it  should  be 
in  possession  of  the  facts;  and  I  am  sure  the 
owners  will  agree  with  me  and  provide  this 
information  since  they  are  requesting  the 
U.S.  government  to  allow  their  team  to  op- 
erate as  a  part  of  a  monopoly  in  order  to 
permit  the  growth  and  success  of  profes- 
sional basketball.  I  would  expect  the  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  will  hire  accountants 
to  analyze  the  data  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate. 

Actually,  even  if  the  basketball  teams  are 
losing  money,  I  don't  see  that  It  is  any  of 
our  business  to  rescue  these  teams — one 
Lockheed  Is  enough  for  this  year. 

MERGER  agreement's  EFFECT  ON  WEAKER  TEAMS 

While  Congress  is  being  asked  to  show  great 
compassion  to  the  professional  basketball 
teams  and  allow  them  to  exist  as  a  monop- 
oly because  they  are  losing  money,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  lack  of  compassion  which  the 
teams  are  showing  each  other  In  their  merger 
agreement.  The  owners  admit  that  the  ABA 
teams  are  weaker  financially  than  the  NBA 
teams.  Yet,  the  merger  agreement  provides 
( 1  (  the  payment  by  each  ABA  team  the  sum 
of  1,250,000  dollars  to  the  NBA,  (2)  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  right  of  the  ABA  to  share  in 
any  NBA  proceeds  from  network  television 
until  after  1973,  and  (3)  a  continuation  of 
the  present  NBA  rule  which  allows  all  of  gate 
receipts  to  go  to  the  home  team.  Obviously, 
the  NBA  teams  draw  the  biggest  crowds  and 
are  located  In  the  biggest  population  centers 
so  a  proposal  to  not  share  gate  receipts  would 
be  to  the  financial  detriment  of  the  ABA 
teams. 

This  uneven  financial  treatment  becomes 
even  more  Interesting  when  It  is  compared 
with  the  often-heard  reasons  given  by  the 
owners  for  the  common  draft  and  the  gim- 
micks to  discourage  team  switching  such  as 
the  mandatory  compensation  for  the  team 
losing  a  free  agent.  The  owners  say  these  de- 
vices will  balance  basketball  competition 
among  the  various  teams  and  that  without 
these  devices  a  few  teams  will  end  up  with 
all  of  the  players. 

Well,  the  owners  seem  willing  to  share  the 
players  among  teams  deprived  of  talent  es- 
pecially when  It  means  they  can  pay  them 
less,  but  they  don't  seem  to  be  In  such  a 
hurry  to  share  their  money  among  financially 
ailing  teams. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In  basketball.  I  believe  the  existence  of 
two  leagues  has  benefited  everyone.  Attend- 
ance at  games  Is  higher  than  it  has  ever 
been  and  basketball  is  becoming  the  best 
attended  of  all  sports.  The  ABA  has  experi- 
mented with  basketball  rules  and  has  in  ef- 
fect changed  the  way  the  sport  is  played.  I 
believe  that  this  healthy  competition  has 
enriched  the  sport — it  certainly  caused  more 
teams  to  be  placed  In  more  cities  than  ever 
before. 

In  S.  2373,  the  U.S.  Government  Is  asked 
to  sanction  a  return  to  the  situation  where 
there  was  but  one  league,  where  there  was 
but  one  set  of  rules,  where  there  was  no  ex- 
pansion, where  there  was  no  bidding  for 
television  rights,  and  where  there  was  no 
bidding  for  player  services. 

The  owners  of  organized  sports  are  a 
powerful  lobby  as  we  have  seen  by  the  hasty 
passage  of  the  football  merger  bill,  but  I  am 
going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  see  that  a 
right  that  belongs  to  all  Americans  Is  pro- 
tected, namely,  the  right  of  a  person  to  ne- 
gotiate a  contract  with  anyone  who  is  will- 
ing to  negotiate  with  him  to  sell  his  skill 
for  the  highest  price  he  can  obtain.  When  it 
comes  to  making  a  choice  between  economic 
enslavement  and  economic  freedom.  I  stand 
by  economic  freedom,  and  I  hope  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  study  these  bearings 
carefully  before  they  vote  lor  8.  2373. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  10,  1971 J 
Knee  Injury  Ends  Logan's  "Career" 

Norfolk,  September  9. — The  professional 
"career"  of  Henry  Logan,  three-time  small 
college  All-America,  finally  ended  today  when 
he  was  placed  on  the  volimtary  retired  list 
by  the  ABA's  VlrglnU  Squires. 

Dr.  Joel  A.  Mason,  team  physician,  said 
it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  remaining 
part  of  Logan's  right  kneecap  during  surgery 
last  week  and  that  Logan  could  not  play 
again. 

That  operation  was  the  sixth  on  the  right 
knee  of  the  6-foot,  185-pound  guard. 

The  first  came  in  high  school  to  repair 
torn  cartilage.  Succeeding  repairs  and  grafts 
took  away  more  and  more  mobility  smd. 
when  Logan  was  hurt  during  an  Informal 
work-out  with  several  teammates  last  week. 
Dr.  Mason  could  not  give  him  a  seventh 
life. 

NO.  2  DRAFT  PICK 

During  his  only  full  ABA  season  In  1968- 
69,  Logan  averaged  12.5  points  per  game  for 
Oakland  after  coming  out  of  Western  Caro- 
lina as  a  second-round  draft  choice. 

Logan's  pro  high  of  34  points  In  a  game 
came  that  season  against  Indiana  when  he 
also  grabbed  nine  rebounds  and  had  seven 
assists. 

The  Oakland  franchise  then  moved  to 
Washington,  and  Logan  was  scoring  13  points 
a  game  before  he  fractured  that  knee  in  De- 
cember. He  was  out  for  the  year. 

The  team  again  moved,  to  a  regional  set- 
up m  Virginia.  Logan  was  found  to  have 
a  fracture  line  remaining  in  tb9  Joint,  so 
he  went  out  again. 

THERAPY  NEXT 

Logan,  25,  had  been  counted  on  by  coach 
Al  Blanchl  to  furnish  much-needed  depth 
this   season   In  the   Squires'   backcourt. 

"It  seems  as  if  all  the  bad  things  hap- 
pened to  the  really  nice  guys,"  Blanchl  said 
today.  "When  he  was  healthy  and  able  to 
play,  there  was  no  one  quite  like  Henry 
Logan." 

Logan  now  Is  in  a  Norfolk  hospital  with 
his  leg  in  a  cast.  It  will  be  about  six  weeks 
before  he  can  begin  therapy. 

Logan  has  been  offered  a  job  with  the 
Memphis,  Tenn..  recreation  department,  and 
has  also  indicated  an  interest  in  working 
for  "Stop,"  a  Tidewater  Virginia  program 
aimed  at  helping  young  blacks  get  Jobs. 
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If  Logan  takes  the  latter  position,  the 
Squires  say  they  will  use  him  as  a  special 
scout. 

U.S.  Senate, 
V/ashington,  D.C.,  September  14, 1971. 

PBESnWNT, 

Atlanta  Hawks, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  I  will  chair  the  Initial  round  of  hear- 
ings scheduled  to  begin  on  September  21, 
1971,  before  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  8.  2373, 
which  would  authorize  the  merger  of  the  two 
existing  professional  basketball  leagues. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  basic  ra- 
tionale of  the  proponents  of  this  merger  Is 
an  economic  one.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
certain  existing  teams,  particularly  In  the 
American  Basketball  Association,  are  at 
present  operating  at  substantial  financial 
losses.  Therefore,  in  order  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  economic  Issues  In- 
volved, I  am  requesting  that  each  team  In 
the  NBA  and  the  ABA,  Including  your  own, 
submit  to  my  office  prior  to  September  21, 
1971,  copies  of  their  respective  certified  au- 
dited balance  sheets,  income  statements, 
earned  surplus  statements,  and  source  and 
application  of  funds  statements  for  each  of 
the  last  four  years.  The  same  financial  ma- 
terial should  also  be  submitted  for  the  most 
current  period  available  whether  or  not  cer- 
tified and  audited.  Additionally,  a  copy  of 
each  material  contract  and  contingent  lia- 
bility should  be  submitted. 

Of  course,  the  figures  for  the  clubs  are 
only  part  of  the  owners'  total  financial  pic- 
ture and  would  be  meaningless  unless  they 
can  be  related  to  the  financial  plan  of  the 
clubs  substantial  shareholders.  Therefore,  I 
respectively  request  that  you  specify  the  In- 
terest In  your  team  In  terms  of  both  num- 
bers of  shares  and  percentages  of  total  own- 
ership of  each  officer,  director,  and  owner  of 
at  least  a  10%  Interest,  of  record  or  bene- 
ficial. Additionally,  I  request  copies  of  the  In- 
come tax  returns  for  each  of  the  past  foviT 
years  of  any  owner  who  presently  has  at 
least  a  10%  Interest  In  your  team,  either  of 
record  or  beneficial.  If  during  the  past  four 
years  more  than  a  20%  interest  in  your  fran- 
chise has  been  sold  In  a  single  transaction, 
I  request  the  details  of  the  sale,  including  the 
price. 

Finally,  In  order  for  the  Subcommittee  to 
appreciate  the  full  financial  picture  of  a 
sports  enterprise,  please  submit  the  same  In- 
formation requested  above  for  every  other 
business  entity  which  derives  revenue  or  own 
assets  whose  operations  are  associated  with 
your  professional  basketball  team,  such  as 
broadcasting  revenue,  concession  revenue, 
endorsement  and  trade  name  use  revenue; 
and  whose  owners  or  employees  include  ei- 
ther an  officer,  director,  or  an  owner  of  at 
least  a  10%  Interest  in  your  club,  of  record 
or  beneficial. 

Since  you  are  requesting  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  allow  your  team  to  operate  as  part 
of  a  monopoly  in  order  to  permit  the  growth 
and  success  of  professional  basketball,  I  as- 
sume that  you  will  have  no  objection  to  pro- 
viding this  information. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

Statement  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervim.  Jr. 

A  professional  football  player  and  baseball 
player  are  bound,  like  no  other  American, 
to  their  owners  for  life.  The  basketball  own- 
ers want  a  slice  of  the  same  pie.  I  believe 
that  the  major  controversies  in  sports  today 
that  should  be  appropriately  considered  by 
Congress  arise  from  these  simple  facts. 

Last  year  during  the  Antitnist  Subcom- 
mittee's hearings  on  the  basketball  merger 
legislation  and  eariy  this  year  In  an  article 


in  Sports  Magazine,  I  mentioned  that  I 
thought  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  a  Federal  Sports  Commission  bill  if 
the  basketball  owners  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing Congress  to  give  them  full  monopoly 
powers  over  their  sport,  Including  lifetime 
monopoly  control  over  their  employees  or 
players. 

I  used  the  Federal  Sports  Commission  con- 
cept to  illustrate  the  broad  monopoly  powers 
which  Congress  confers  upon  the  sports  in- 
dustry when  It  exempts  them  from  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  I  meant  only  it  to  serve  as 
a  warning  to  the  owners  of  professional  ath- 
letic teams  that  If  they  didn't  give  their 
employees  or  players  the  same  rights  to  con- 
tract as  other  Americans  then  maybe  they 
should  be  treated  as  other  recipients  of  fed- 
erally granted  monopoly  powers.  In  other 
words,  perhaps  professional  sports  teams 
should  be  treated  as  other  public  utilities 
and  have  their  profits  regulated,  their  ticket 
prices  set,  and  their  ability  to  move  to  an- 
other town  determined  by  a  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy In  Washington. 

In  no  way  should  my  warning  to  the  own- 
ers be  construed  as  promoting  a  Federal 
Sports  Commission  bill  as  being  beneficial 
to  sports.  To  the  contrary.  I  believe  it  could 
stagnate  professional  sports  and  institution- 
alize many  of  the  barbarian-player-manage- 
ment practices  which  now  exist  throughout 
the  sports  system.  After  much  refiectlon,  I 
Just  don't  have  much  faith  that  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  will  protect  the  rights  of  players. 
Even  if  I  were  not  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  a  Federal  Sports  Commission,  I  would 
have  to  oppose  S.  3445  as  it  is  presently  writ- 
ten. The  main  Issues  which  prompted  my 
fight  against  the  football  merger  bill  in  1965 
and  more  recently,  the  basketball  merger 
could  be  left  untouched  by  this  bill.  These 
Issiies  are,  of  course,  the  reserve  clause,  op- 
tion clause  and  the  common  draft.  As  I  read 
Section  5  (c)  and  (d)  of  S.  3445.  these  anach- 
ronistic assaults  on  an  individual's  freedom 
to  contract  could  become  part  of  our  law 
forever. 

Section  6((1)  gives  the  Commission  the 
right  to  regulate  the  "form  of  player  con- 
tracts." Thus,  a  Federal  Sports  Commission 
could  perpetuate  rule  3  of  the  MaJCM-  League 
Baseball  rules  which  states  In  part: 

".  .  .  contracts  between  all  clubs  and 
their  players  in  the  Major  leagues  shall  be  In 
a  single  form  which  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Major  League  Executive  Council.  No  club 
shall  make  a  contract  different  from  the  uni- 
form contract  or  a  contract  containing  a 
non-reserve  clause,  except  with  the  written 
approval  of  the  Commissioner." 

In  order  that  everyone  understand  exactly 
what  a  reserve  clause  means  to  an  individual, 
I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  part  of 
Justice  Marshall's  dissent  In  the  Curt  Flood 
case.  In  an  eloquent  description  of  the  reserve 
clause,  he  said: 

"He  had  no  notice  that  the  Cardinals  were 
contemplating  a  trade,  no  opportunity  to 
indicate  the  teams  with  which  he  would  pre- 
fer playing,  and  no  desire  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia. After  receiving  formal  notification  of 
the  trade,  petitioner  wrote  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Baseball  protesting  that  he  was 
not  'a  piece  of  property  to  be  bought  and 
sold  Irrespective  of  my  wishes,'  and  urging 
that  he  had  the  right  to  consider  offers  from 
other  teams  than  the  Philllee.  He  requested 
that  the  Commissioner  Infoim  all  of  the 
major  league  teams  th-\t  he  was  available  for 
the  1970  season.  This  request  was  denied,  and 
petitioner  was  informed  that  be  bad  no 
choice  but  to  play  for  Philadelphia  or  not  to 
play  at  all. 

"To  non-athletes  It  might  appear  that 
petitioner  was  virtually  enslaved  to  the  own- 
ers of  major  league  baseball  clubs  who  bar- 
tered among  themselves  for  his  services.  But, 
athletes  know  that  it  was  not  servitude  that 
boimd  petitioner  to  the  club  owners;  it  was 
the  reserve  system.  The  essence  of  that  sys- 
tem is  that  a  player  Is  bound  to  the  club 


with  which  he  first  signs  a  contract  for  the 
rest  of  his  playing  days.  He  cannot  escape 
from  the  club  except  by  retiring,  and  he  can- 
not prevent  the  club  from  assigning  his  con- 
tract to  any  other  club." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  It  is  atrocious  that 
this  servitude  Is  going  on  in  20th  century 
America  and  any  sports  legislation  that 
passes  Congress  sho\ild  abolish  it.  Despite  its 
implications  for  baseball,  the  Curt  Flood  case 
does  stand  for  the  proposition  that  in  other 
sports,  the  reserve  clause  would  be  found 
illegal. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are  many 
problems  facing  professional  sports  today. 
However  all  businesses  have  problems  and  in 
order  to  determine  the  need  for  a  Federal 
Sports  Commission,  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  examine  the  declaration  of  pur- 
pose as  contained  in  Section  2  at  the  begin- 
ning of  S.  3445.  This  declaration  really  pro- 
vides the  alleged  basis  for  Federal  action  and 
a  Federal  Sports  Commission  and  should  be 
looked  at  very  closely  for  it  itemizes  many 
of  the  problems  which  people  feel,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  are  affecting  present  day  pro- 
fessional sports. 
Section  2  states : 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  a  stable,  financially 
sound  professional  sports  system,  that  un- 
stable conditions  now  exist  within  profes- 
sional sports,  including  the  arbitrary  sale 
and  transfer  of  team  franchises,  the  pirat- 
ing of  professional  athletes  by  the  variotis 
teams  and  leagues.  Inequitable  arrangements 
relating  to  the  broadcast  of  professional 
sports  events  on  commercial  television.  In- 
efficient and  disruptive  mechanisms  for 
bringing  amateur  athetes  into  professional 
sports,  and  uncertain  conditions  concern- 
ing the  forms  and  provisions  of  player  con- 
tracts." 

Let's  consider  these  statements  one  at  a 
time: 

1.  "Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  a  stable,  financially  sound 
professional  sports  system."  In  the  first  place, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  public  has  a  right 
to  a  stable  sports  system  any  more  than  we 
have  a  right  to  a  stable  motion  picture  In- 
dustry or  a  stable  aerospace  industry.  But 
even  more  than  that,  I'm  not  sure  that  sports 
would  really  benefit  from  certain  types  of 
stability.  In  other  words,  if  stability  has  been 
paramount  there  would  have  been  no  Amer- 
ican Basketball  League  with  Its  new  rules, 
and  no  American  Football  League.  The  emer- 
gence of  these  leagues  upset  the  status  quo, 
rekindled  the  old  issue  of  a  player's  right 
to  bargain  with  more  than  one  team,  and 
brought  professional  sports  to  millions  of 
additional  Americans. 

Also,  I  do  not  believe  the  public  has  a 
right  to  a  "financially  sound  professional 
sports  system"  If  they  don't  support  teams. 
I  Just  do  not  believe  that  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  business  of  propping 
up  falling  businesses  which  is  the  issue  that 
would  ultimately  confront  the  Sports  Com- 
mission in  some  cases.  I  opposed  the  govern- 
ment's guarantees  to  Lockheed  Aircraft  and 
the  subsidies  for  SST.  I  believe  that  in  our 
economic  system  an  Ill-managed  business  or 
one  which  people  are  not  willing  to  pay  for 
should  face  the  poasibUlty  of  failure,  if  It 
can  reap  the  benefits  of  success. 

If  a  city  doesnt  support  a  team,  does  it 
have  a  rl|^t  to  that  team?  I  dont  believe  it 
does.  We  have  liad  experts  from  the  Brook- 
ings Institute  testify  at  the  Antitrust  hear- 
ings that  several  of  the  weak  teams  In  the 
ABA  were  not  drawing  as  much  as  first  run 
movies.  There  Is  no  way  that  a  Federal  Sports 
Commission  would  help  this  situation. 

How  would  the  government  guarantee  the 
public's  right  to  a  financially  sotind  profes- 
sional sports  system?  Would  franchises  be 
allowed  to  move?  Would  ticket  prices  be 
raised  if  the  pe^^le  didnt  show  or  would 
there  be  Federal  financial  subsidies?  We 
don't  know,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  in 
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tbe  better  Interest  of  spott*  to  iMve  these 
problems  to  the  marketplace. 

a.  "That  unstable  coTiditiona  now  exist 
within  professional  sports  .  .  ."  Professional 
sports  are  now  vmdergolng  growing  pains 
because  of  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
number  of  fans  attending  games  and  the  Im- 
pact of  television.  In  the  field  of  labor  man- 
agement relations,  the  sports  Industry  Is 
Actually  being  brought  kicking  and  scream- 
ing Into  the  twentieth  century.  As  I  have 
said  on  numerous  occasions,  there  are  no 
other  group  of  employees  In  the  United 
States  that  are  bound  to  one  employer  as 
professional  athletes.  This  has  to  change  and 
until  It  does,  there  will  exist  In  sports  a 
degree  of  tension  between  players  and  own- 
ers, and  I  believe  this  tension  should  exist 
untU  the  last  vestiges  of  this  slavery  are 
removed. 

More  than  the  reality  of  chaos,  I  believe 
that  an  Illusion  of  chaos  now  exists  in  sports, 
partlcxUarly  la  basketball.  In  many  cases,  this 
Illusion  has  been  contrived  to  force  Con- 
gress to  pass  merger  legislation  and  confer 
monopolistic  powers  on  the  owners  of  sports 
teams.  For  example,  last  week  Jack  Dolph, 
the  former  Commissioner  of  the  ABA,  told 
your  committee  that  "In  the  absence  of  a 
merger  professional  basketball  as  we  know  It 
cannot  survive."  Tet,  three  days  before 
Dolph's  testimony,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  BUI  Daniels,  the  rr:'s!c'ent  of  the 
League,  as  saying,  "We  (the  ABA.)  will  be  a 
stronger  league  In  1972."  And  two  days  be- 
fore his  testimony.  Jack  Dolph  was  quoted  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  June  14th  as  saying 
that  the  ABA  "will  be  strong  enough  (next 
year)  to  compete  with  the  National  Basket- 
ball Association.  We  will  be  going  with  our 
varsity." 

Also,  If  things  are  so  bad  In  basketball,  why 
have  8  owners  of  basketbsOl  teams  acquired, 
for  large  sums,  hockey  franchises  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  merger  In  that  sport? 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  has  been 
told  repeatedly  by  the  basketball  leagues  that 
most  of  the  teams  were  losing  money,  and  In 
order  to  save  the  sport,  the  merger  had  to  be 
consummated.  Yet,  when  we  had  two 
economists  from  the  Brookings  Institute, 
Dr.  Roger  Noll  and  Dr.  Ben  Okner,  examme 
the  financial  records  of  these  clubs  which 
were  supplied  to  us  they  concluded: 

"The  data  simply  do  not  support  the  view 
that  most  of  the  teams  In  the  ABA  and 
many  of  the  teams  In  the  NBA  will  soon 
fold  If  something  Is  not  done  soon  to  put  a 
brake  on  "rapid  acceleration'  of  player 
salaries. 

".  .  .  the  results  do  not  reveal  a  financial 
disaster  In  pro  basketball.  A  few  teams  have 
had  a  few  very  bad  years,  especially  the 
weaker  ABA  teams.  But  most  teams  In  most 
years  have  performed  well  enough  to  be  vi- 
able long-term  enterprises,  even  In  the 
ABA." 

3.  "Unstable  conditions  now  exist  within 
professional  sports.  irKluding  the  arbitrary 
sale  and  transfer  of  team  franchises  ..."  I 
think  this  raises  a  very  legitimate  question: 
If  a  professional  athlete  can  bargain  with 
only  one  team  under  reserve  and  option 
clause  conditions,  why  should  an  owner  be 
allowed  to  move  or  sell  his  team  with  com- 
plete Impunity?  However,  I  believe  that  the 
only  reason  to  prevent  a  team  owner  from 
selling  or  transferring  his  team  Is  the  owner's 
refusal  to  allow  an  athlete  to  sell  or  to  trans- 
fer his  services  when  his  contract  has  expired. 
If  the  owners  would  agree  to  allow  profeo- 
slonal  athletes  to  become  true  free  agents 
when  their  contracts  expire,  they  certainly 
should  be  allowed  to  maximize  their  profits 
by  moving  or  selling  their  team. 

Actually,  I  think  there  has  been  very  little 
"arbitrary"  sale  or  transfer  of  franchises 
among  the  various  sports  leagues.  ITsuaUy, 
these  moves  are  made  for  good  economic  rea- 
sons— attendance  has  dropped  off  at  home 
or  tbers  is  the  promise  of  greater  attend- 


ance somewhere  else.  In  either  Instance,  a 
move  Is  made  with  the  expectation  that 
more  people  will  come  out  to  enjoy  the  sport 
and  Increase  the  profit  of  the  business. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  these  moves 
are  In  the  public  interest,  because  even 
though  you  are  taking  a  team  from  one  city, 
you  are  giving  It  to  another.  Which  city 
deserves  the  team  most?  I  have  more  faith 
In  the  economic  marketplace  deciding  this 
issue  than  a  Sport  Commissioner. 

What  does  bother  me  Is  the  ease  with 
which  team  owners  cloak  themselves  with 
the  national  Interest  to  get  merger  legisla- 
tion and  special  privileges  to  place  players  In 
bondage  and  then  shift  to  their  free  enter- 
prise hat  when  they  want  to  change  cities. 
They  should  realize  they  can't  have  It  both 
ways. 

4.  "Unstable  conditions  now  exist  within 
professional  sports  .  .  .  including  the  pirat- 
ing of  professional  athletes  by  the  various 
teams  and  leagues."  It  "pirating  of  profes- 
sional athletes"  means  the  signing  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Basketball  Association 
by  a  member  of  the  National  Basketball  As- 
sociation after  the  player's  contract  with  the 
ABA  teams  runs  out,  then  pirating  Is  an 
American  as  apple  pie.  However,  I  feel  sure 
the  bill  Is  referring  to  the  recent  large  scale 
breaking  of  contracts  by  basketball  players 
to  secure  a  better  deal  in  another  league.  I 
agree  that  It  Is  damaging  to  sports  to  allow 
this  to  continue,  but  it  is  damaging  to  any 
business  to  allow  Individuals  to  break  con- 
tracts with  Impunity.  Our  court  system 
exists  to  enforce  contracts. 

I  believe  the  contract  breaking  to  Jimip 
leagues  will  stop  for  two  reasons.  First,  there 
Is  every  Indication  that  the  bidding  war  for 
players  In  the  two  basketball  leagues  came 
about  because  of  attempts  to  force  a  merger 
by  the  ABA  and  attempts  to  kill  the  ABA  by 
the  NBA.  The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  heard 
testimony  from  two  of  the  most  outstanding 
sports  economists  In  this  country  who  testi- 
fied that  resolving  the  merger  issue,  that  is, 
by  either  allowing  it  or  killing  It,  would 
cause  the  extreme  bidding  and  frantic  at- 
tempts to  acquire  players  to  cease.  The  econ- 
omists said  that  once  the  merger  Issue  is 
resolved,  salaries  will  drop  and  stabilize 
and  the  constant  temptation  to  break  a 
contract  will  expire. 

Second,  the  case  of  Billy  Cunningham  of 
the  Philadelphia  Warriors,  who  has  Just  been 
required  by  the  Federal  court  to  honor  his 
contract  with  the  Carolina  Cougars,  Illus- 
trates that  the  courts  are  going  to  enforce 
valid  contracts  and  players  are  not  going 
to  be  allowed  to  break  legitimate  long  term 
contracts  every  time  they  get  a  better  offer. 

Actually,  Individual  contractual  matters 
In  basketball,  as  in  other  businesses,  should 
be  determined  by  the  courts.  We  don't  have 
a  Federal  Movie  Commissioner  settling  con- 
tractual matters  between  studios  and  the 
stars  and  It  shouldn't  be  In  the  case  In  sports. 
Athletes  should  honor  their  contracts  but 
the  enforcement  vehicle  Is  the  courts. 

6.  "Unstable  conditions  now  exist  within 
professional  sports  .  .  .  including  .  .  .  inef- 
ficient and  disruptive  mechanisms  for  bring- 
ing amateur  athletes  into  professional 
sports."  Actually,  the  common  draft  In  the 
monopolies  of  football  and  baseball  work  very 
efficiently  to  bring  amateur  athletes  Into  pro- 
fessional sports.  It's  only  In  basketball  that 
professional  teams  have  raided  colleges  and 
are  signing  students  before  they  graduate 
and  this  Is  a  direct  result  of  no  merger  legis- 
lation. While  football  and  baseball  do  draft 
students  efficiently  and  do  leave  them  alone 
until  they  graduate,  I  believe  that  combina- 
tions which  divide  up  talent  In  this  way 
without  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Individual  violate  very  basic  human  rights. 
I  assume  the  bill's  declaration  means  that 
the  lack  of  a  binding  common  draft  In 
basketball  Is  inefficient  and  disruptive  but  I 
much  prefer  It  that  way.  That  Is.  If  a  student 


has  the  talent,  ft  should  be  his  decision  as 
to  whether  he  signs  with  a  team.  We  dont 
allow  the  movie  companies  to  combine  and 
agree  to  keep  some  latter  day  Shirley  Temple 
from  signing  a  movie  contract  until  she 
finishes  college  and  has  acted  in  some  cam- 
pus theatre  group. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  signing  of  a 
college  student  this  year  was  the  signing  of 
Jim  Chones  of  Marquette  University  by  the 
New  York  Mets,  for  «1.6  million.  In  our  last 
day  of  hearings,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
had  a  representative  of  Marquette  testify 
about  the  problems  which  would  result  from 
the  signing  of  players  like  Chones.  Also,  we 
heard  college  coaches  tell  us  how  these  slgn- 
ings  would  disrupt  college  basketball.  Other 
coaches  testified,  however,  that  such  slgninga 
would  not  disrupt  college  sports  as  only  the 
superstars  would  be  sought  by  the  profes- 
sional teams.  To  answer  these  charges,  I  read 
into  the  record  a  piece  from  the  New  York 
Times  on  this  very  poor,  very  talented  young 
man's  contract  signing. 

It  seems  that  Chones'  father  was  dead  and 
he  was  supporting  his  family.  He  had  been 
offered  a  contract  previously  and  had  turned 
It  down.  In  the  article,  Chones  said: 

"Ever  since  I  turned  down  the  offer  last 
year,  I  thought  suppose  I  break  my  leg.  Who 
will  take  care  of  me,  and  who  will  take  care 
of  my  family.  Growing  up,  the  worst  thing 
was  seeing  my  father  always  trying  but  never 
making  It.  We  were  bankrupt  five  or  six 
times.  We  had  to  spray  our  house  for  roaches, 
sweeping  them  up  In  a  pile.  When  the  col- 
lege recruiters  came,  the  stink  from  the  dead 
rats  In  the  hollow  walls  embarrassed  me." 

So  Jim  Chones  signed  up,  and  I  cannot 
Imagine  anyone  wanting  to  deny  him  or 
other  talented  youngsters  that  right  even 
though  It  might  be  a  little  disruptive  or 
inefficient. 

In  recognition  of  the  opportunities  which 
might  be  presented  to  a  talented  youngster, 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  has  recently 
established  an  advisory  group  to  assist  any 
player  that  might  be  approached  by  profes- 
sional team.  The  advice  which  the  Confer- 
ence gives  includes  legal  advice  on  contrac- 
tual matters,  tax  assistance  and  investment 
counseling.  I  believe  this  action  by  ihe  ACC 
is  forward  looking  and  represents  the  most 
decent  attitude  I've  heard  of  regarding  a 
college's  moral  responsibility  to  guide  Its 
students. 

The  efficient  and  nondlsruptlve  distribu- 
tion In  football  and  baseball  of  college  sports 
talent  Into  professional  teams  Is  one  of  those 
things  which  Is  wrong  with  the  system.  Foot- 
ball's and  baseball's  common  draft  denies 
a  student  with  a  short-lived  talent  his  right 
to  participate  In  the  all  American  dream 
where  anyone  can  make  It  If  he  Is  talented. 
This  common  draft  should  not  be  protected 
by  merger  legislation  In  the  case  of  basket- 
ball and  the  protections  which  extend  to 
football  and  baseball  should  be  revoked. 

6.  "that  unstable  conditions  now  exist 
within  professional  sports,  including  . . .  un- 
certain conditions  concerning  the  forms  and 
provisions  of  player  contracts."  This  of  course 
concerns  the  reserve  clause  and  Its  football 
equivalent,  the  Rozelle  BvUe.  As  I  have  said 
on  other  occasions,  the  common  draft  and 
the  reserve  clavise  In  sports  are  comparable 
to  the  newspaper  Industry  deciding  that  a 
college  Journalism  graduate  could  either 
work  for  the  newspaper  In  Anchorage,  Alaska 
at  the  salary  offered  or  not  work  at  all. 
Thereafter,  the  Journalist  would  have  to  con- 
tinue to  bargain  with  only  the  Anchorage 
Gazette  even  thotigh  his  contract  had  run 
out  and  he  had  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
literature.  If  the  Anchorage  Gazette  decided 
to  trade  him  to  the  Nome,  Alaska  newspaper, 
he  would  have  to  go  to  Nome  and  deal  with 
them  or  not  practice  his  profession.  No  mat- 
ter how  you  cut  it,  this  Is  unfair. 

I  feel  that  any  legislation  that  Is  voted 
on  by  Congress,  merger  bills  or  Federal  Sports 
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Commission  bills,  should  include  an  amend- 
ment which  states  that  there  sbaU  be  no 
restrictions  whatsoever  on  a  player's  right 
to  contract  for  his  services  when  his  contract 
expires,  and  no  restricting  whatsoever  on  an 
amateur's  freedom  to  contract  with  any  pro- 
fessional club  he  chooses.  This  means  no 
Bozelle  rule  and  no  reserve  clatise  and  no 
common  draft.  Actually,  Congress  should 
amend  the  present  law  this  year  to  get  rid 
of  these  matters  In  football  and  baseball 
without  waiting  for  the  basketball  merger 
bill.  I  believe  It  wovdd  solve  many  of  sports' 
problems. 

Basketball  Is  surviving  with  this  sort  of 
arrangement,  and  I  feel,  from  the  financial 
data  I've  seen.  Is  svurlvlng  fairly  well.  Foot- 
ball experienced  Its  greatest  growth  In  teams 
when  It  operated  this  way,  and  I  hope  the 
Chairman  will  consider  placing  an  amend- 
ment of  this  sort  In  his  sports  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  final  word  to  the 
owners  of  professional  sports  teams:  If  re- 
strictions on  a  player's  right  to  contract 
continue  and  a  sports  commission  bill  does 
become  law,  a  Commission  won't  Just  limit 
Its  decisions  to  Astroturf.  I've  seen  enough 
federal  agencies  in  action  to  know  that  the 
Commission  road  will  lead.  Inexorably,  to 
the  regtilatlon  of  ticket  prices  and  profits. 

What  Conghess  Must  Do  About 

PsoFxssioNAi.  Sports 

(By  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.) 

As  chairman  of  the  recent  hearings  by  a 
Senate  subcommittee  on  a  bill  to  permit  the 
merger  of  the  American  Basketball  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion, I  am  totally  convinced  that  Congress 
should  refuse  to  extend  any  exemption  from 
antitrust  legislation  to  professional  basket- 
ball. I  feel,  furthermore,  that  we  should 
withdraw  any  such  exemptions  that  have 
been  given  to  professional  baseball  and  foot- 
ball. 

Owners  of  pro  teams  have  used  their  free- 
dom from  antitrust  statutes  to  exploit  play- 
ers In  a  condition  that  amounts  to  a  modem 
form  of  peonage,  servitude  for  lifetime  at  the 
pleasure  of  an  owner.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
whether  the  Individual  receives  ten  cents  a 
day  or  $100,000  a  year,  he  can  still  be  a  peon. 

The  ties  that  bind  today's  athletes  are 
the  reserve  clause  and  the  player-draft  sys- 
tem, both  of  which  would  be  sanctioned  by 
federal  law  If  professional  basketball  gets  Its 
antitrust  Inununlty  from  Congress.  Baseball 
enjoys  this  exemption  because  of  a  SO-year- 
old  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  It 
was  not  an  Interstate  activity  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  federal  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  could  make  mistakes  even  then  but 
obviously  with  teams  traveling  3000  miles  to 
play  one  another  and  v«nth  TV  spanning  the 
nation,  the  notion  that  baseball  Is  not  Inter- 
state commerce  Is  nonsense.  The  Curt  Flood 
case  challenges  the  old  Supreme  Court  ruling 
and  perhaps  well  get  a  reversal  of  the  old 
decision.  In  some  other  recent  cases  Involv- 
ing professional  sports  the  Court  has  sug- 
gested that  '.t  wants  Congress  to  act  on  pro- 
fessional sports  in  light  of  the  growth  of  the 
sports  business.  That's  why  we  must  look 
very  carefully  at  what  Is  behind  the  merger 
of  the  two  basketball  leagues. 

When  the  same  Issue  arose  over  pro  foot- 
ball In  1966.  the  owners  scored  on  a  quarter- 
back sneak.  The  Senate  committee  with  Ju- 
risdiction on  the  bUl  didn't  hold  hearings 
and  the  measure  passed  the  Senate  without 
any  fioor  debate,  without  any  record  vote  and 
without  the  opposition  being  notified.  The 
House  did  have  a  committee  hearing  but  it 
too  failed  to  look  Into  the  Issues. 

In  the  current  matter  of  the  ABA  and  NBA, 
players,  owners,  league  officials  and  econo- 
mists dribbled  past  our  committee  with  some 
dazzling  views  on  what  would  happen  If  we 
did  not  approve  of  the  merger.  Franchises 
would  fold,  players  would  lose  their  Jobs  and 


fans  wotild  no  longer  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  their  favorites  perform.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  Investors  might  back  off  from  pro 
sports. 

I  would  be  more  sympathetic  to  these  views 
if  we  had  not  seen  how  callotisly  professional 
sports  will  deny  a  man  his  right  to  a  liveli- 
hood because  he  did  not  wish  to  play  for  a 
particular  team  at  a  dictated  salary,  or  how 
quickly  a  franchise  wiU  be  shifted  thereby 
denying  fans  the  opportunity  to  see  their 
favorites  or  how  even  If  all  tickets  have  been 
sold  out  an  area  will  still  be  blacked  out  on 
TV.  Nor  can  I  really  feel  that  Investors  are 
reluctant  to  plunge  Into  professional  sports. 
The  prices  for  franchises  keep  rising  and  the 
initiation  fees  for  new  teams  seem  to  be  on 
a  permanent  escalator.  However,  even  If  I  be- 
lieved the  solemn  predictions  of  the  pro 
sports  Industry  spokesmen,  and  I  don't,  I 
would  still  oppose  a  system  that  demands 
lord-like  control  over  the  serf-like  hired 
bands  in  order  to  guarantee  survival  of  the 
pro  teams. 

The  reserve  clause  denies  players  their 
freedom  of  contract,  a  liberty  guaranteed 
through  both  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The 
reserve  clause  reduces  a  human  being  to  a 
chattel,  a  possession  like  a  piece  of  furniture. 
Management  may  sell  a  man,  trade  him  for 
another  piece  of  property,  or  dump  him  on 
the  open  market  when  It  considers  him  of  no 
more  value.  The  player  Isn't  a  human  being 
any  more.  Just  a  depreciating  asset  like  a 
machine.  I  am  shocked  by  anyone  who  would 
want  to  put  another  himian  being  tinder 
such  legal  obligation  In  order  to  maximize 
his  dollar  return.  It's  downright  inconsist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  free  enterprise 
competition  and  with  the  basic  virtues  that 
sports  are  supp>osed  to  exemplify. 

Arguments  for  retention  of  the  reserve 
clause  claim  that  without  It  there  would  be 
chaos.  Players  would  Jump  from  one  club 
to  another.  Salaries  would  skyrocket.  The 
continuity  of  professional  sports  and  fan 
loyalty  would  dissolve.  Let  me  suggest  a 
parallel  and  then  answer  some  of  these 
claims.  A  man  who  repairs  generators  for 
North  Carolina  Power  and  Light  can  haul 
up  stakes  and  go  to  work  for  Montana  Power 
and  Light  If  they  offer  him  more  money  and 
he  thinks  he  can  make  a  better  life  there. 
North  Carolina  Power  and  Light,  If  it  wants 
to  hang  onto  this  valued  employee,  can  match 
the  Montana  offer  or  better  it.  To  be  certain 
that  this  doesnt  become  a  problem  every 
year  a  contract  covering  several  years  can  be 
drawn  up.  I  dont  see  any  difference  between 
this  situation  and  that  of  a  person  who  scores 
baskets  for  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  and  finds 
that  the  New  York  Nets  think  he's  more 
valuable  than  the  Lakers  believe.  At  Issue 
here  are  the  pay  and  working  conditions  for 
personal  services.  Screen  actors,  reporters, 
generator  repairmen,  quarterb.-vcks  and  for- 
wards sell  their  personal  services.  A  studio 
that  develops  an  actor  and  wants  to  capital- 
ize upon  his  service  signs  him  to  a  long-term 
contract  as  much  as  seven  years.  The  same 
arrangement  Is  available  to  proprietors  of 
professional  athletic  teams. 

There  are  risks  In  long-term  contracts  for 
personal  services  but  they  apply  to  both  par- 
ties. Perhaps  an  athlete's  skills  will  diminish 
during  the  length  of  the  contract;  they  can 
also  improve.  Think  of  the  advantage  to  an 
owner  like  Charles  O.  Flnley  of  the  Oakland 
baseball  te«un  if  he  had  In  his  pocket  a  five- 
year  contract  with  Vlda  Blue,  before  Blue 
astoiUShed  the  baseball  world  with  his  1971 
record.  As  It  now  stands,  Mr.  Blue  Is  In  a 
position  to  demand  an  enormous  Increase 
from  Mr.  Flnley  for  1972.  Of  course,  Mr.  Fln- 
ley can  be  as  stubborn  as  his  mule  and  re- 
fuse to  Increase  the  pitcher's  salary  at  all.  If 
Mr.  Blue  thotight  that  unreasonable  bis  only 
alternative  would  be  to  spend  not  only  the 
vtrinter,  but  the  spring  and  summer  fishing. 
A  number  of  superb  athletes — Curt  Flood, 


Joe  Kapp  and  Blck  Barry — have  been  forced 
to  spend  seasons  fishing  because  their  par- 
ticular masters  didn't  care  to  meet  their 
terms  or  decided  where  they  should  play. 

Baseball,  hockey  and  basketball  leagues  all 
operate  reserve  clauses  that  cover  the  life 
of  the  Individual.  Even  If  a  man  retires  from 
the  game  for  five  years,  any  comeback  at- 
tempt would  find  him  again  in  the  thrall  of 
his  former  owner  who  would  have  to  give 
consent.  Professional  football  claims  that  its 
one-and-one  contract  (the  first  year  at  an 
agreed  upon  salary,  the  second  an  option 
deal  with  management  slicing  ten  percent 
of  the  athlete's  pay  If  he  doesn't  agree  to 
terms)  contains  no  renewal  procedure.  Theo- 
retically, one  can  play  out  his  option  and 
after  two  years  the  man  Is  seemingly  free. 
However,  the  rtiles  of  the  NFL  have  a  gim- 
mick that  requires  the  player's  new  employer 
to  compensate  his  former  team  with  some- 
one or  something  of  equal  value.  The  com- 
pensation Is  determined  solely  by  Commis- 
sioner Pete  Bozelle.  A  writer  in  the  Maine 
Law  Review  after  studying  this  system  re- 
ported: "The  end  result  Is  that  the  option 
clause  in  football  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
reserve  clause  of  baseball  because  the  player 
Is  still  tied  to  the  club  with  which  he  first 
negotiated."  Basketball  offered  some  subtle 
new  wrinkles  to  its  reserve  clause  during  the 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee.  How- 
ever, I  feel  the  net  effect  would  be  the  same 
as  In  pro  football. 

Owners  insist  that  salaries  paid  to  super- 
stars and  near  superstars  already  push  the 
tolerable  limit.  Freedom  of  contract,  say* 
sports  management  will  bring  ruinous  bid- 
ding for  athletes.  First  of  all,  studies  done  by 
the  Bro<Alng8  Institute  Indicate  that  a  su- 
perstar like  Kareem  Jabbar  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Bucks  may  be  worth  half  a  million  dol- 
lars to  the  owners  because  of  his  fan  attrac- 
tion and  because  he  makes  the  team  a  win- 
ner, a  major  Influence  In  gate  receipts.  In 
the  case  of  Vlda  Blue,  his  value  to  the  Ath- 
letics goes  far  beyond  his  24  wins;  some  esti- 
mates showed  perhaps  10.000  extra  spectators 
for  every  game  he  pitched,  as  much  as  $1 
million  In  extra  revenue.  I  don't  propose  to 
mediate  In  contract  negotiations  between 
athletes  and  employers  but  I  will  oppose  any 
attempt  to  make  solvency  of  a  business  de- 
pendent upon  exploitation  of  players  by 
owners. 

The  second  means  by  which  free  Ameri- 
cans, who  chose  the  career  of  a  professional 
athlete,  lose  their  freedom  is  through  the 
common  player  draft.  I  consider  the  draft  a 
pure  abomination.  Ostensibly  a  means  to 
equalize  the  quality  of  teams,  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  draft  is  to  deprive  amateurs  of 
their  right  to  sell  their  professional  services 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  argument  of  man- 
agement, akin  to  the  one  erected  to  defend 
the  reserve  clause,  protests  that  without  a 
common  draft  system,  ruinous  escalation  of 
bonuses  to  untested  collegians  will  destroy 
the  professional  versions  of  sports.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  owners,  asking  Congress  to  per- 
mit restrictions  to  be  placed  ui>on  the  ath- 
letes, strikes  me  as  a  bizarre  exercise  in  logic. 
It  amounts  to  a  confession:  "We  are  a  reck- 
less bunch  of  fools  who  can't  restrain  our- 
selves from  destructive  extravagance  If  the 
services  of  college  players  become  subject  to 
open  market  bidding.  Therefore  we  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  grant 
us  an  exemption  from  antitrust  statutes,  pro- 
tecting us  from  ourselves  through  this  Im- 
munity. The  cost  of  the  restriction  falls 
upon  otir  prospective  employees,  regrettably." 
In  other  words  the  price  for  the  owners'  lack 
of  self-dlsclpUne  must  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
spective employees. 

The  Brookings  Institute  economists  con- 
cluded that  the  abundance  of  big  bonuses 
forced  upon  college  graduates  owes  less  to  the 
urge  to  sign  up  promising  youngsters  than 
It  does  to  a  form  of  the  "predatory"  price- 
cut  system.  In  "predatory"  price  cutting,  a 
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company  drops  Its  fees  to  a  point  where  the 
competition  finds  It  loses  too  much  to  stay 
In  the  contest  for  customers,  and  quits.  In 
the  version  employed  by  sports  Industries, 
the  game  plan  calls  for  doling  out  huge 
bonuses  and  large  salaries  that  will  push  the 
cost  of  not  merging  to  a  ruinous  level.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Brookings  Investigators,  a 
decision  by  Congress  that  permanently 
barred  any  merger  and  common  draft  would 
effectively  end  the  bonus  wars  because  the 
chief  objective — merger — would  be  unat- 
tainable. 

There  can't  be  any  real  doubt  about  the 
net  effect  of  mergers  on  player  Income  If  a 
form  of  the  reserve  clause  and  the  common 
player  draft  are  retained.  When  the  two  foot- 
ball leagues  were  granted  permission  In  1966 
to  Join  In  what  I  consider  an  unholy  union. 
Initial  or  bonus  payments  to  new  players 
dropped  sharply.  Team  payrolls  declined  and 
the  costs  for  operating  teams  stopped  rising. 
Incidentally,  sports  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  areas  where  young  blacks  have  made  their 
greatest  economic  progress.  It  would  be  a 
pity  If  these  small  triumphs  of  the  ghetto 
population  were  curtailed  by  owners,  who. 
for  the  most  part,  have  enjoyed  lifetimes  of 
affluence  and  opportunity. 

Marginal  businesses,  whatever  the  product, 
have  traditionally  been  allowed  to  fall  In  the 
U.S.  Under  a  free  enterprise  system.  Just  as 
one  enjoys  the  right  to  succeed,  one  must 
have  the  right  to  fall.  I  wa«  appalled  when 
Congress  balled  out  Lockheed  and  I  certainly 
don't  think  that  the  sports  Industry  can  even 
approach  Lockheed's  Justification  as  an  In- 
dustry vital  to  the  nation's  security.  Of 
course  It's  true  not  every  professional  sports 
franchise  makes  a  profit.  Some  seem  to  lose 
considerable  money.  But  before  we  pull  an- 
other Lockheed  and  offer  a  federal  subsidy 
m  the  form  of  protection  from  higher  costs. 
I  think  It's  fair  to  ask  some  questions  about 
the  business  practices  of  those  who  plead 
poverty.  I've  asked  the  basketball  teams  to 
submit  financial  reports  so  that  we  can 
evaluate  their  dollar  crisis.  But  oddly  enough, 
none  of  the  teams  will  produce  the  evidence 
of  their  losses.  I'm  always  suspicious  of  peo- 
ple who  make  claims  bxit  refuse  to  produce 
evidence. 

However,  based  upon  the  profit  and  loss 
statements  of  those  few  outfits  that  are  pub- 
lic corporations,  on  the  official  attendance 
figiires  and  on  what  player  organizations 
have  told  us.  I  can  come  to  some  conclusions. 
Some  professional  basketball  teams  do  lose 
monev  and  others  make  out  very  well.  As 
total  entitles,  both  the  ABA  and  the  NBA 
operate  In  the  black.  The  problem  seems  to 
be  that  pro  basketball,  like  hockey,  gives  a 
visiting  team  no  share  of  the  gate  receipts. 
A  team  like  the  New  York  Knlcks  drew  760,- 
000  admissions  at  top  prices  last  season  but 
the  owners  of  the  Knlcks  don't  care  to  help 
support  the  Seattle  SuperSonlcs  with  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  turnstile  Income.  Instead, 
the  Knlcks  prefer  to  see  the  SuperSonlcs  cut 
their  losses  through  the  reserve  clause  and 
the  draft,  methods  that  cost  the  Knlcks 
nothing  and  In  fact  help  keep  their  own 
operating  costs  lower.  It  means  that  the 
players  have  to  pay  the  price  for  the  survival 
of  the  SuperSonlcs  franchise. 

Pro  football  and  pro  baseball  at  least  rec- 
ognize that  the  essence  of  a  healthy  league 
Is  the  financial  well-being  of  every  club,  and 
In  both  of  these  sports  the  visitors  get  a 
piece  of  the  action.  Football's  TV  contracts 
also  share  the  wealth  equally,  thereby 
strengthening  the  Individual  teams  even 
further.  Until  pro  basketball  promoters 
understand  the  requirement  of  mutual 
strength  and  support,  the  game  Is  going  to 
be  a  medley  of  highly  profitable  ventures  and 
financial  failures  that  wander  from  city  to 
citv  In  search  of  hoops  of  gold. 

"The  picture  for  basketball  Isn't  really  as 
bad  as  it  sounds:  In  fact  the  professional 
franchises  may  be  much  more  healthy  than 


thev  admit.  All  sports  teams  enjoy  substan- 
tial'tax  shelters  built  into  their  bookkeeping 
procedures.  One  of  the  more  spectacular  of 
these  covers  depreciation  or  amortization  of 
talent.  Without  getting  into  the  technical- 
ities, the  depreciation  arrangement  permits  a 
professional  team  to  display  large  figures  In 
red  ink  while  actually  making  an  operating 
profit.  When  the  promoters  of  sport  come  to 
Congress,  they  brandish  these  red -ink  figures 
to  scare  us  Into  granting  them  their  wishes. 
Yet.  when  it  comes  time  to  justify  the  ways 
of  management  to  the  stockholders.  Sam 
Schulman  of  the  Seattle  SuperSonlcs  writes 
to  his  Investors:  "You  will  note  our  financial 
report  discloses  a  loss  of  $219,000  from  the 
period  covering  June  1.  1968  to  May  31.  1969. 
In  fact,  this  figure  Is  misleading,  since  the 
Seattle  SuperSonlcs  Corporation  showed 
earnings  of  $46,734  before  amortization  of 
player  contracts  for  the  1967-68  season  and 
earnings  of  $55,133  before  amortization  of 
player  contracts  for  the  1968-69  season." 

Perhaps  other  Senators  and  Congressmen 
will  overrule  me  and  pass  legislation  enabling 
the  two  basketball  leagues  to  merge.  And  no 
new  effort  to  withdraw  current  antitrust 
exemptions  will  be  made.  But  I  think  that 
many  people.  Including  government  officials, 
have  been  shocked  by  the  lack  of  sporting 
conduct  by  owners.  They  have  moved  teams 
from  cities  that  traditionally  enjoyed  resi- 
dent teams.  Sold-out  events  are  blacked  out 
on  TV  even  though  one  cannot  buy  a  ticket 
for  the  contest.  Owners  like  Abe  Pollln  of  the 
Baltimore  Bullets  think  nothing  of  asserting 
that  their  territorial  prerogative  stretches 
from  Baltimore  to  cover  Washington.  D.C. 
And  young  men  regularly  get  denied  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  livelihood  In  their  chosen 
field.  It  Is  really  unspeakable  for  the  entre- 
preneurs to  clothe  themselvee  In  the  mantle 
of  sportsmen  and  beg  Congressional  Indul- 
gence for  their  pocket-stufflng  efforts  In  the 
face  of  their  employees'  dissatisfaction. 

Should  Congress,  in  a  lapse  from  Its  tradi- 
tional wisdom,  grant  a  merger  to  the  ABA  and 
the  NBA.  along  with  the  preservation  of  the 
reserve  clause  and  player  draft.  I  think  seri- 
ous consideration  shotild  be  given  to  a  bill 
that  would  create  a  Federal  commission  to 
supervise  professional  sports.  For  the  activity 
would  then  enjoy  the  position  of  a  govern- 
ment sanctioned  monopoly.  Just  like  the  pub- 
lic utilities.  Perhaps  sports  franchises  too 
should  operate  under  federal  aufiorltles  that 
set  prices,  regulate  business  practices,  protect 
the  public  and  the  employees.  Maybe  such  an 
arrangement  would  convince  the  pro  team 
owners  that  winning  Isn't  necessarily  every- 
thing. 

Jack  Dolph's  Revenge 
Mr.  Ervtn.  Mr.  President,  recent  press  re- 
ports have  Indicated  that  Mr.  Jack  Dolph. 
Commissioner  of  the  American  Basketball 
Association.  Is  going  to  allow  his  teams  to 
raid  college  campuses  and  sign  student  ath- 
letes to  play  professional  basketball.  Mr. 
Dolph  blames  his  activities  on  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  comply  Immediately  with  his  re- 
quest for  an  antitrust  exemption  for  pro- 
fessional basketball.  Of  course.  Mr.  Dolph's 
Idea  Is  that  all  college  coaches  will  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Congress  to  allow  the 
leagues  to  merge.  In  short.  Its  blackmail. 

The  Idea  that  Congress  should  Jump  every, 
time  an  owner  of  a  professional  sports  team 
whistles  Is  nothing  new.  I  can  remember 
very  vividly  the  cries  which  resulted  In  the 
spectacles  of  the  football  merger  bill  with 
Its  monopoly  benefits  and  undembcratlc  re- 
strictions on  players. 

While  Mr.  Dolph's  loud  protestations  are 
an  obvious  attempt  to  blackmail  Congress.  I 
hope  the  people  of  this  country  and  their 
Representatives  turn  the  tables  on  him.  I 
hope  the  people  of  this  country  will  agree 
with  my  strongly-held  belief  that  as  soon  as 
a  boy  is  professionally  qualified  to  play  bas. 
ketball.  in  college  or  not.  he  should  be  al- 


lowed to  play  professionally  for  money.  Coach 
McOulre  of  the  Marquette  team  summed  up 
my  convictions  on  this  matter  very  well  when 
he  said,  In  substance,  that  he  could  not  rec- 
ommend to  his  players  that  they  finish  col- 
lege before  playing  professional  ball.  He  said 
he  had  had  a  hwd  look  Into  the  "cupboards" 
of  many  of  his  boys  and  had  found  those 
cubboards  bare,  and  he  could  not  deprive 
them  of  their  chance  to  make  It.  I  agree 
with  Coach  McGulre  and  I  ask  you  what  kind 
of  person  would  want  to  deny  to  a  poor  kid 
with  a  short-lived  talent  his  right  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  old  American  dream  where 
anyone  can  make  it  If  he  Is  talented. 

The  Congress  did  not  let  Motown  Records 
and  all  the  other  record  companies  combine 
to  prevent  Michael  Jackson  of  the  Jackson 
Five  from  singing  for  money  until  he  finished 
college  and  sang  In  the  college  glee  club. 
The  Congress  did  not  let  the  movie  studios 
combine  to  prevent  some  latter-day  Shirley 
Temple  from  acting  until  she  finished  col- 
lege and  had  acted  In  the  camptis  theater 
group. 

So  I  say  "hooray  for  Jack  Dolph."  He  is  on 
the  right  track  by  allowing  more  personal 
freedom  for  players,  even  if  I  believe  he  Is 
doing  it  to  blackmail  Congress.  Gtod  works 
in  mysterious  ways  his  good  to  perform  and 
the  results  of  Jack  Dolph's  revenge  is  cer- 
tainly evidence  of  this. 

I  hope  that  my  efforts  will  continue  to 
keep  the  leagues  apart  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  type  of  competition  for  a 
youngster's  short-lived  athletic  skills.  This 
is  the  essence  of  our  American  system  . 

This  bickering  over  something  as  basic  to 
our  country  as  the  right  to  bargain  for  the 
sale  of  one's  professional  skills  saddens  me 
a  great  deal  but  it  gives  me  determination 
to  hope  that  the  day  wUl  soon  come  In  all 
professional  sports  when  a  young,  talented 
player  will  be  able  to  say  to  the  rich  owners 
of  professional  sports  teams:  At  last.  Mis- 
ter Owners,  you  are  letting  me  work  at  my 
profession  when  I  am  professionally  quali- 
fied. At  last.  Mister  Owners,  you  are  bid- 
ding for  my  services  like  any  other  business- 
man would.  At  last,  Mister  Owners,  I  can 
move  to  another  team  If  that  team  wants  to 
purchase  my  services.  At  Isist,  Mister  Owners, 
you  are  paying  me  what  I  am  worth  to  yotii 
"bigtime"  sports  enterprise. 

Comments  by  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr..  on 

THE  Hearings  on  S.  2373,  the  Basketball 

Mercer  Bill 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  this  morning 
to  review  several  events  In  the  sports  area 
as  they  apply  to  the  basketball  merger  bill. 

1.  One  of  the  most  Interesting  events  that 
has  happened  since  the  merger  legislation  has 
been  considered  by  Congress  is  the  lawsuit 
that  the  American  Basketball  Association  has 
filed  against  the  National  Basketball  Associa- 
tion asking  for  $300  million  dollars  in 
damages  because  the  NBA  is  alleged  to  have 
"engaged  in  a  continuing  combination  and 
conspiracy  to  monopolize  .  .  .  professional 
basketball  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act."  The  American  Basketball  Associa- 
tion alleges  that  the  NBA  has  committed  of- 
fenses "with  the  primary  intent  and  purpose 
of  restraining,  monopolizing  and  substan- 
tially lessening  competition  in  the  (basket- 
ball) trade  and  commerce." 

I  am  frankly  amazed  that  the  ABA  would 
ask  for  $300  million  dollars  in  damages  from 
the  NBA  because  of  alleged  monopolistic 
practices  and  then  come  in  here  to  Congress 
and  ask  tis  to  legali2se  these  monopoUstlc 
practices  on  their  behalf  by  approving  the 
merger  bill.  What  the  ABA  is  really  telling 
Congress  is  that  they  want  to  stick  their  fin- 
gers in  the  monopoly  pie.  They  want  to  be 
able  to  charge  monopoly  prices  and  enjoy  ex- 
clusive franchise  rights.  If  the  ABA  thinks 
they  are  victims  of  a  monopolistic  conspiracy 
now,  Just  what  do  they  think  the  players  will 
feel  like  if  this  merger  goes  through  and  a 
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player  can  only  bargain  with  one  team?  But 
I  don't  guess  they've  thought  about  that. 

I  am  glad  the  ABA  filed  their  lawsuit.  I  be- 
lieve it  illustrates  better  than  anything  else 
the  dangers  and  inequities  of  allowing  any 
one  group  to  monopolize  a  business.  I  only 
wish  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  rhetoric  of  the 
ABA  complaint  when  these  hearings  opened. 
It  would  have  helped  me  to  explain  better  the 
dangers  of  monopolistic  practices. 

2.  Last  week  the  Emprise  Corporation, 
whose  owners  also  own  the  Cincinnati  Royals, 
were  found  guilty  In  Federal  court  on  Federal 
felony  charges  that  they  Illegally  concealed 
ownership  In  a  Las  Vegas  gambling  casino. 
Not  only  was  Emprise  found  guilty  but  a  nec- 
essary ingredient  of  that  guilt  Involved  Inti- 
mate business  dealings  with  known  racket- 
eers. The  intimate  business  associations  were 
with  Individuals  identified  by  the  Attorney 
General  as  three  high-ranking  officials  of  the 
Detroit  and  St.  Louis  Mafia  famUies.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  quoted  the  U.8.  attorney  In 
saying  that  "the  casino  ownership  was  part 
of  a  plan  for  a  skimming  operation  to  re- 
move gambling  profits  before  they  were  re- 
ported for  tax  purposes." 

The  activities  and  associations  of  the  Em- 
prise Corporation  were  well  documented  in 
our  last  hearings  by  Congressman  Sam  Stel- 
ger  of  Arizona.  Also,  many  of  the  business  as- 
sociates of  the  owners  of  the  Emprise  Corpo- 
ration were  designated  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee as  high  Mafia  officials  by  Mr.  Robert 
Blakey,  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Senate  Crime 
Subcommittee,  In  citing  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's statement  of  last  year  on  Indlvldtials 
In  organized  crime.  We  know  that  Commis- 
sioner Kennedy  knew  about  the  activities  of 
the  Jacobs  family  prior  to  the  last  set  of 
hearings  and  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Arizona  Racing  Commission  stating  that 
"their  personal  conduct  has  been  beyond  re- 
proach." We  also  know  that  Commissioner 
Kennedy  was  put  on  notice  by  otir  last  hear- 
ings that  something  should  be  done  about 
this  situation.  Now  we  have  a  conviction  in  a 
Federal  court  of  the  Emprise  Corporation. 
This  conviction,  added  to  the  activities  of 
the  SEC,  the  State  Racing  Commission  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  State  Racing  Commis- 
sion of  Arkansas,  against  the  Emprise  Cor- 
poration, would  seem  to  me  to  make  It  im- 
perative that  Conunlssloner  Kennedy  do 
something. 

These  Subconunlttee  hearings  have  been 
held  to  decide  whether  Congress  should  al- 
low the  basketball  leagues  an  antitrust  ex- 
emption in  order  that  they  might  merge.  If 
Congress  does  allow  the  leagues  to  operate  as 
a  monopoly,  It  will  be,  In  effect,  naming  the 
existing  administration  of  the  baskertball 
leagues,  I.e.  Walter  Kennedy,  as  trustee  for 
the  operations  of  all  professional  basketball 
in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  a  valid  con- 
cern of  these  hearings  Is  how  the  different 
sports  commissioners  have  administered  their 
responsibilities  in  the  past  years. 

After  reviewing  the  activities  of  the  Em- 
prise Corporation,  I  believe  our  concern 
should  not  be  one  of  determining  anyone's 
legal  guilt  but  rather  we  should  try  to  de- 
termine the  standards  the  different  sports 
commissioners  use  to  decide  when  to  "black- 
list" or  disqualify  a  player  and  relate  that 
standard  to  their  treatment  of  sports  own- 
ers. For  the  National  Basketball  Association, 
the  standard  for  player  conduct  reads  as 
follows: 

"article  n — ^elicibilitt  of  players 

"Sec.  2.01.  Good  Character.  All  players  shall 
be  of  good  moral  character  and  possess  qual- 
ities which  will  make  them  proper  members 
of  their  respective  teams.  The  Commissioner 
shall  have  the  right  to  disqualify  a  Player  if 
the  Commissioner,  In  his  sole  and  absolute 
discretion,  finds  that  the  Player  does  not 
possess  the  requisite  qualities  of  character 
and  morality." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  comparable  provi- 
sion la  the  National  Basketball  Association's 
bylaws  for  control  of  an  owner's  "good  moral 


conduct".  Also,  the  Subcommittee  has  before 
It  several  live  examples,  Including  that  of 
Connie  Hawkins,  of  the  NBA's  disqualifica- 
tion or  blacklist  of  players,  but  no  compara- 
ble action,  to  my  knowledge,  has  been  taken 
against  any  owner.  In  football,  this  same 
type  of  power  of  player  control  led  Commis- 
sioner Pete  Rozelle  to  order  Joe  Namath  to 
sell  his  restaurant  because  he  deemed  the 
establishment  was  frequented  by  undesirable 
customers.  Thus,  in  its  bylaws  and  by  prac- 
tice, professional  basketball  players  are  held 
to  a  higher  standard  of  conduct  than  legal 
guilt  and  can  be  disqualified  for  the  mere 
appearance  of  wrongdoing. 

Personally,  I  would  like  to  know  how  Con- 
nie Hawkins  feels  about  the  sweetheart  treat- 
ment given  to  the  owners  of  the  Cincinnati 
Royals  by  Commissioner  Kennedy.  Connie 
Hawkins  was  and  still  is  one  of  the  country's 
greatest  basketball  players.  He  Is  black  and 
from  a  poor  family.  He  was  never  convicted 
of  any  wrongdoing.  In  fact,  be  was  never  In- 
dicted for  any  wrongdoing.  His  only  crime  was 
a  fleeting  association  with  persons  Commis- 
sioner Kennedy  thought  were  undesirable. 
Because  of  these  tenuous  associations.  Connie 
Hawkins,  along  with  several  other  basketball 
players,  was  blacklisted  from  the  game  for  8 
years.  He  was  denied  an  opportunity  to  do 
the  thing  he  does  best  because  of  rumors 
about  his  character  that  were  never  investi- 
gated by  Commissioner  Kennedy,  even  though 
he  had  ample  opportunity.  In  fact,  the  NBA 
and  Walter  Kennedy  never  went  much  be- 
yond reading  Connie  Hawkins'  name  in  the 
newspaper.  That  is,  until  the  NBA  settled  the 
Connie  Hawkins'  antitrust  suit  against  them 
for  $1,200,000  dollars  in  1969. 

Connie  Hawkins  must  be  laughing  at  a  sys- 
tem which  allows  blgtlme  owners  with  close 
criminal  associates  to  operate  while  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  ability  to  earn  a  living  because 
of  uninvestigated  rumors.  And.  in  other 
sports,  it  must  make  baseball  pitcher  Dennle 
McLain  chuckle  to  realize  that  the  Montreal 
Expos  owe  Emprise  $4  million  dollars  and 
the  Milwaukee  Brewers  owe  Emprise  $2  mil- 
lion dollars  of  low  Interest  money;  and  It 
must  make  Joe  Namath  shake  his  head  when 
he  reads  that  Emprise  has  concession  con- 
nections with  6  professional  football  teams. 
One  thing  is  obvious,  the  harsh  sauce  for  the 
players  goose  is  certainly  ambrosia  for  the 
owners  gander. 

I  think  It  Is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
see  how  Commissioner  Kennedy  handles  the 
Cincinnati  Royals  situation  before  any  execu- 
tive session  or  any  serious  consideration  is 
given  to  reporting  this  basketball  merger  bill 
from  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee.  Commis- 
sioner Kennedy  will  be  the  trustee  of  all 
basketball  In  this  country  if  this  merger 
legislation  passes  and  I  think  we  have  the 
right  to  know  how  he  Is  going  to  react  In 
situations  such  as  this. 

3.  Also  before  this  Subcommittee  acts,  I 
feel  that  we  should  have  the  wise  counsel  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  Imminent  ruling  in  the 
Curt  Flood  case.  This  case  Involves  questions 
which  could  outlaw  baseball's  reserve  clause 
and  require  the  Subcommittee  to'  take  a 
broad  look  at  all  sports  and  the  antitrust 
laws. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  3901.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  indebted- 
ness of  certain  Native  villages  in  Alaska 
to  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reduce  the 
debts  owed  by  four  Alaskan  Native  vil- 
lages to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
the  Interior  Department  for  past  loans 
used  for  the  construction  of  four  village 
fish  canneries. 

The  Native  villages  of  Kake,  Klawock, 


Hydaburg,  and  Angoon  are  all  small  vil- 
lages in  southeastern  Alaska  that  are 
largely  dependent  upon  fishing  for  their 
economic  livelihood.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  years  ago  made  loans  to 
these  villages  from  its  revolving  fund  for 
the  construction  of  fish  canneries. 

Because  of  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
these  debts  have  not  been  liquidated  over 
time  but  remain  outstanding.  For  exam- 
ple, from  1954  to  1965  the  villages  of 
Hydaburg  and  Klawock  combined  fishing 
operations  to  minimize  costs  and  alter- 
nated the  canning  operations  of  each 
village.  In  1965,  however,  this  arrange- 
ment ended  due  to  Hydaburg's  fears  that 
its  cannery  would  be  permanently  closed. 
Hydaburg's  doubts  were  given  credence 
because  of  the  BIA's  lack  of  consultation 
with  the  villagers  on  this  most  impor- 
tant matter.  As  a  result,  BIA  at  that  time 
took  over  management  of  the  Hydaburg 
cannery.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
action  has  been  that  Hydaburg's  cannery 
has  been  standing  idle  and  indeed  aban- 
doned for  8  years. 

The  debts  owed  by  these  villages  have 
at  present  reached  alarming  proportions, 
considering  the  ability  of  the  villagers  to 
raise  sufficient  revenue  to  liquidate  them. 
As  of  this  year,  Klawock's  debt  stands 
at  $1,257,000,  while  Kake  owes  $1,057,000. 
and  Hydaburg  owes  $445,000.  Also,  the 
village  of  Angoon  owes  a  substantial 
caxmery  debt  to  the  BIA,  even  though  its 
carmery  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1961. 

Unfortimately,  this  situation  is  even 
more  grievous  because  of  other  substan- 
tial debts  owed  by  these  villages  to  the 
BIA  and  private  companies  for  the  pur- 
chase and  equipping  of  village  fishing 
boats.  In  the  case  of  Angoon  alone,  these 
fishing  boat  debts  now  amount  to  nearly 
$500,000 — a  simi  far  in  excess  of  the 
present  valuation  of  the  boats. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  and  continu- 
ing size  of  these  fish  cannery  debts  at- 
tests to  the  overly  stringent  control  ex- 
ercised by  the  BIA  in  the  past  and  dra- 
matically portrays  the  effect  this  kind  of 
poor  management  has  had.  Alaska's 
salmon  fishery  continues  to  lead  the 
world.  There  is  no  reason  that  the  fish- 
ing efforts  of  these  Native  communities 
could  not  have  been  more  successful,  as 
has  occurred  in  so  many  other  Native 
villages.  Accordingly,  I  believe,  in  light 
of  the  dismal  management  efforts  of  the 
Government  In  the  past,  that  reducing 
the  present  high  level  of  these  debts  is 
indeed  proper. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  the  reduction 
of  these  cannery  debts  by  the  difference 
between  their  present  level  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  respective  canneries. 
There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  an 
action,  for  in  1964  and  1967  other  can- 
cellations occurred.  However,  due  to  poor 
fishing  seasons  and  poor  management  by 
the  BIA,  these  past  actions  were  not  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  canneries'  liabil- 
ities into  balance  with  their  assets. 

Furthermore,  the  Interior  Department 
presently  has  this  very  authority,  which 
is  found  in  25  U.S.C.  386A.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  procedures  set  up  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  debts  require  that  all  debt  for- 
giveness actions  for  1  fiscal  year  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  December 
following  that  year.  Because  the  BIA  did 
not  ask  Congress  to  approve  the  debt  for- 
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glveness  actions  for  the  fish  cannery 
debts  of  these  four  Native  villages  before 
June  30,  1972,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
authorize  forgiveness  of  these  debts  un- 
til December  of  1973.  Practically,  this 
would  mean  that  the  villagers  of  these 
four  Native  villages  would  have  to  under- 
go one  more  fishing  season  to  await  for- 
giveness actions  on  their  various  debts  to 
the  BIA.  I  believe  that  now  is  the  proper 
time  to  take  action  to  reduce  these  debts 
so  that  next  year's  fishing  season  will  be 
a  new  beginning  for  all  of  these  villages. 
One  more  year  of  delay  will  only  add  In- 
terest to  these  debts  which  are  fast  ap- 
proaching an  extraordinarily  high  level. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  provide  a 
new  approach  to  this  problem  by  author- 
izing the  partial  cancellation  of  these 
debts  and  the  conveyance  of  fee  title  to 
the  site  of  each  cannery  to  the  respective 
villages.  I  firmly  believe  that  passage  of 
this  bill  will  allow  the  Natives  of  these 
villages  to  assume  greater  control  of  their 
futures.  Additional  delay  in  dealing  with 
this  situation  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  worsen  the  financial  situation  of 
these  villages  and  will  jeopardize  their 
ability  to  use  the  settlement  funds  that 
they  will  soon  receive  to  Improve  their 
lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tirety at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3901 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  re- 
duce the  reimbursable  charges  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  existing  as  debts 
against  respectively,  the  Hydaburg  Coopera- 
tive Association,  the  Organized  Village  of 
Kake,  the  Klawock  Cooperative  Association 
and  the  Angoon  Community  Association  in- 
ctured  for  the  acquisition  and  operation  of 
salmon  canneries  by  the  difference  in  each 
case  between  such  debt  and  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  following  described  lands  utilized 
In  such  operation  and  the  improvements 
thereon,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary: 

(a)  Lots  9.  10.  11.  12.  13,  14.  15  and  16 
of  Block  15:  Lots  1,  2.  3.  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8 
of  Block  16:  Lots  9,  10.  11,  12,  13  and  14  of 
Block  21:  Lots  1,  2,  3.  4.  5,  6,  7  and  8  of 
Block  22  of  U.S.  Survey  1569  in  Klawock 
Townslte.  Alaska; 

(b)  Lots  2.  3,  and  4  of  Block  14  of  U.S.  Sur- 
vey 1670  in  the  City  of  Hydaburg,  Alaska; 

(c)  all  of  U.S.  Survey  963.  containing  16.90 
acres,  in  Kake.  Alaska; 

(d)  all  of  U.S.  Survey  1480,  containing 
10.24  acres,  and  all  of  Lot  38  of  U.S.  Survey 
9412.  containing  3.00  acres. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  payment  by  the  respective  en- 
titles named  in  section  1  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands  described  in  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  1  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  Ja 
authorized  to  convey  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  said 
lands  and  the  improvements  thereon  to  those 
entitles. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  3903.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that  tax- 
payers be  informed  of  court  decisions 
which  differ  from  Treasury  Department 
instructions:  to  require  the  publication 
of  an  authoritative  set  of  instructions 
for  preparing  tax  returns,  claims,  state- 


ments, and  documents;  and  to  provide 
for  the  stay  of  assessment  and  collection 
of  deficiencies  determined  by  the  Tax 
Court  until  final  disposition  of  any  ap- 
peal thereof.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TBUTH   IN    TAX    COLLECTIONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  our  Nation's  assets 
is  the  willingness  of  American  taxpayers 
to  comply  with  the  income  tax  laws. 
They  understand  that,  as  Justice  Holmes 
once  said,  their  taxes  buy  civilization. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
relies  more  on  self-enforcement  of  tax 
laws  than  any  other  nation.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  only  about  2 
million  tax  returns  were  audited  last 
year  out  of  the  74  million  which  were 
filed. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  protect  the  revenue. 
I  would  not  want  to  impair  its  ability  to 
do  so. 

Nevertheless.  IRS  has  said— properly — 
in  its  instructions  to  its  employees  and 
taxpayers  that  it  does  not  want  to  col- 
lect 1  more  cent  than  is  due  under  the 
tax  laws.  The  facts  belie  this  claim.  The 
truth  is  that  IRS  deliberately  collects 
certain  taxes  which  have  been  found  by 
the  courts  not  to  be  owed.  This  comes 
about  when  IRS  loses  a  court  case  but 
does  not  choose  to  appeal  the  decision. 

Often,  IRS  refuses  to  change  its  regu- 
lations in  the  light  of  such  decisions. 
It  hopes  that  it  can  win  succeeding 
cases  in  other  courts.  Thus,  IRS  per- 
sists in  giving  what  is  essentially  erro- 
neous information  to  taxpayers  until  it 
has  lost  a  number  of  cases  or  has  been 
finally  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  inequity  is  especially  obvious  for 
those  taxpayers  residing  in  the  area  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  whose  decision 
has  not  been  accepted  by  IRS. 

It  is  surprising  that  we  do  not  make 
tax  compliance  as  easy  or  as  fair  for 
our  taxpayers  as  we  can.  It  has  become 
commonplace  for  them  to  seek  assist- 
ance— not  only  when  their  income  situa- 
tions are  complex,  but  also  when  their 
tax  problems  are  relatively  simple. 

The  great  thirst  for  tax  assistance  that 
manifests  itself  every  year  shows  that 
we  need  some  new  ideas  on  making  tax- 
paying  easier.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
lack  of  consistency  among  oflBcial  IRS 
publications.  For  example,  the  instruc- 
tion book  furnished  all  taxpayers  with 
form  1040  often  has  information  in  it 
which  is  different  from  that  supplied 
taxpayers  in  "Your  Federal  Income 
Tax."  IRS  sells  the  latter  publication  to 
about  3  million  taxpayers  a  year  and 
gives  out  millions  more  extracts  from 
this  book. 

One  of  the  differences  in  these  docu- 
ments relates  specifically  to  the  problem 
I  have  already  referred  to.  "Your  Federal 
Income  Tax"  contains  a  notice  to  the 
effect  that  it  does  not  refiect  court  deci- 
sions which  are  more  favorable  to  the 
taxpayer  than  the  oflBcial  position  of 
IRS.  But  there  are  no  references  made 
in  the  hundred  of  Individual  IRS  posi- 
tions as  to  which  of  them  has  been  suc- 
cessfully contested  in  the  courts.  And 
the  Instruction  book,  which  goes  to  every 
taxpayer,  does  not  contain  any  warning 


at  all  that  the  IRS  positions  may  be 
inconsistent  with  court  decisions. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  IRS  is  often 
misleading  to  the  taxpayer.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  accept  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing a  taxpayer  a  book  directing  him  to 
pay  a  tax  which  a  court  has  ruled  invalid. 
We  would  readily  condemn  a  similar 
action  if  it  were  taken  by  a  private  com- 
pany. To  give  such  erroneous  instruc- 
tions tn  a  booklet  which  is  supplied  free 
is  clearly  no  more  excusable. 

I  am  not  talking  here  about  so-called 
tax  loopholes  which  wealthy  taxpayers  or 
large  corporations  can  well  afford  to  re- 
search and  exploit.  Quite  often,  and 
properly,  IRS  takes  arguable  positions 
in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  revenue.  But 
it  is  unfair  to  the  taxpayer  who  cannot 
afford  counsel  to  give  him  only  one  side 
of  the  story.  Where  a  court  has  rejected 
an  IRS  position,  the  taxpayer  should  be 
informed  and  should  be  advised  that  it 
may  be  advantageous  to  seek  further  in- 
formation from  IRS  or  from  an  account- 
ant or  attorney. 

A  case  involving  the  so-called  short 
form,  used  by  approximately  25  million 
taxpayers  last  year,  was  described  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  E.  Edward  Stephens  in  the 
Washington  Star  for  November  19,  1971. 
This  concerned  Mr.  Eddie  L.  Carter,  who 
successfully  contested  a  1959  IRS  ruling 
under  which  he  was  denied  an  exemption 
for  his  82-year-old  grandmother. 

IRS  was  unwilling  to  approve  his  ex- 
emption claim  even  though  the  facts  sup- 
ported it.  The  agency  contended  that, 
under  its  regulations,  the  $1,012  received 
by  his  grandmother  in  old-age  assistance 
must  be  "considered"'  to  have  been  used 
entirely  for  her  "support" — as  narrowly 
defined  for  dependency  purposes,  "sup- 
port" excludes  various  necessities,  such 
as  insurance,  furniture  and  appliances. 
Mr.  Carter,  who  was  not  represented  by 
a  lawyer,  established  that  since  all  of  her 
old-age  assistance  did  not  go  to  her 
"support,"  he  had  contributed  more  than 
half  of  her  support  costs.  Fortunately, 
the  Tax  Court  ruled  in  his  favor. 

According  to  Mr.  Stephens,  the  judge 
"ruled  that  IRS  must  be  guided  by  what 
actu:.lly  happened  *  *  *."  One  would 
think  that  such  a  logical  and  fair  ruling 
would  be  sufficient  for  IRS.  For  more 
than  a  year,  however,  IRS  refused  to 
change  its  12-year-old  regulations.  Dur- 
ing this  time  It  gave  erroneous  advice  to 
additional  millions  of  taxpayers  based 
on  the  regulations  which  had  been  de- 
cisively rejected  by  the  court. 

In  this  case,  IRS  finally  succumbed.  It 
announced  on  October  26,  1971,  that  it 
was  revoking  the  discredited  ruling.  But 
many  times,  the  IRS  persists  for  far 
longer  periods  in  telling  taxpayers  all 
over  the  Nation  that  they  must  pay  taxes 
which  the  courts  have  ruled  invalid. 

For  example,  in  1960.  a  court  decision 
overruled  IRS  with  respect  to  expenses 
incurred  in  securing  employment.  In  this 
case,  it  was  determined  that  such  ex- 
penses as  employment  fees  are  deducti- 
ble if  the  applicant  actually  succeeds  in 
securing  employment. 

In  the  12  years  since,  the  courts  have 
sometimes  found  that  similar  expenses 
were  legitimate  business  deductions,  even 
when  a  new  Job  was  not  secured  or  ac- 
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cepted.  Nonetheless,  12  years  later.  IRS 
continues  to  tell  taxpayers  in  "Your 
Federal  Income  Tax,"  page  94,  that  "Job 
hunting  expenses,  or  expenses  Incurred 
with  the  hope  of  future  employment — 
are  not  deductible  in  any  event."  This  Is 
a  clear  misstatement  of  the  current  legal 
situation  with  respect  to  employment 
agency  fees. 

I  believe  the  burden  of  interpreting  the 
law  needs  to  be  shifted  somewhat  from 
the  public  to  the  shoulders  of  govern- 
ment. Our  tax  law  has  become  so  complex 
and  affects  such  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple that  most  taxpayers  need  a  great  deal 
of  help  in  understanding  it.  If  they  do 
not  get  all  the  help  they  need  from  the 
tax  administrator  they  become  prey  to 
private  purveyors  of  tax  information. 
Many  of  the  latter  are  undoubtedly  com- 
petent. However,  I  was  dismayed  at  a 
recent  report  that  IRS  had  found,  in  a 
sample  survey,  that  97  percent  of  the 
returns  prepared  for  a  fee  were  fraudu- 
lent. The  trouble  is  that  the  taxpayer 
often  cannot  distinguish  the  competent 
from  the  untrained  or  dishonest  and  may 
suffer  as  a  result. 

Without  reducing  the  taxpayer's  duty 
to  comply  with  the  tax  law,  I  think  we 
should  require  a  greater  effort  from  the 
tax  administrator.  Such  effort  should  re- 
duce the  extent  to  which  taxpayers  may 
have  to  seek  assistance  from  nongov- 
ernmental sources. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  clear  which  of  the 
mS  publications  can  be  considered  au- 
thoritative on  any  given  subject.  He  will 
have  to  identify  the  Issues  on  which  the 
IRS  and  the  coiurts  differ. 

My  bill  would  also  provide  increased 
equity  in  the  case  of  appeals  from  deci- 
sions of  the  Tax  Court. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer  who 
disagrees  with  an  additional  tax  assess- 
ment may  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Tax  Court- 
without  paying  the  additional  tax.  If  the 
Tax  Court  decides  against  him  in  whole 
or  in  part,  he  may  appeal  to  a  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals— taxpayers  lose  in 
the  Tax  Court  in  an  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  cases,  but  do  somewhat  better 
in  the  circuit  courts.  At  that  point,  how- 
ever, he  must  either  pay  the  additional 
tax  as  determined  by  the  Tax  Court  or 
file  a  bond  for  up  to  twice  the  amount 
involved. 

I  believe  that  the  bond  requirement 
Imposes  an  imdue  burden  on  such  a  tax- 
payer. Raising  the  cost  of  the  bond  may 
subject  him  to  an  added  strain  and.  If 
he  eventually  prevails,  he  would  not  be 
compensated  for  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  cannot  afford  the  bond,  he  will  have 
little  recourse  other  than  to  abandon  his 
appeal. 

My  bill  would  amend  section  7485  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  that,  upon 
appeal  by  the  taxpayer  of  a  Tax  Court 
decision,  there  would  be  a  stay  of  assess- 
ment and  collection.  The  need  for  this 
change  was  also  documented  in  a  Wash- 
ington Star  column  by  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill  would  lighten 
materially  the  burden  of  tax  compliance 
which  now  rests  so  heavily  on  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers.  Other  steps  are  possible, 
of  course,  such  as  the  simplification  of 
the  tax  laws  and  of  the  tax  return  forms. 


I  think  that  simplification  of  the  tax 
laws  could  be  accomplished,  in  large 
measure,  by  closing  tax  loopholes  as  I 
have  proposed,  together  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  our  tax  returns  and  instructions 
are  hopelessly  complicated  by  the  myriad 
provisions  of  special  privilege  for  the  few. 

It  would  contribute  greatly  to  tax  jus- 
tice to  close  these  loopholes  and  lighten 
the  burden  on  those  who  have  neither 
the  resources  nor  the  trained  profes- 
sional consultants  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Perhaps  more  importantly,  we 
could  simplify  the  whole  tax  system  so 
that  the  average  taxpayer  could  con- 
fidently fill  out  his  own  tax  return  and, 
thus,  avoid  paying  unnecessary  taxes  or 
tax  preparation  fees. 

My  bill  would  not  confer  any  special 
tax  benefits  on  anyone.  It  merely  seeks 
to  carry  out  the  stated  policy  of  IRS  that 
no  unjust  taxes  be  collected.  It  is  dis- 
tressing liiat  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  guilty  of  such 
practices  as  I  have  described.  The  bur- 
dens on  our  taxpayers  are  heavy  Indeed. 
We  cannot  permit  IRS  to  continue  mak- 
ing them  heavier  than  need  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  for  appro- 
priate reference  the  proposed  "Truth  in 
Tax  Collections  Act  of  1972."  I  hope  it 
will  be  speedily  enacted.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bUl  and  the 
two  articles  to  which  I  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 3903 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  require  that  taxpayers  be  in- 
formed of  court  decisions  which  differ  from 
Treasury  Department  instructions;  to  re- 
quire the  publication  of  an  authoritative 
set  of  instructions  for  preparing  tax  re- 
turns, claims,  statements,  and  documents; 
and  to  provide  for  the  stay  of  assessment 
and  collection  of  deficiencies  determined 
by  the  Tax  Court  until  final  disposition  of 
any  appeal  thereof 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  aa  the  Truth  In  Tax  Col- 
lections Act  of  1972. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  77  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec,  7517.  Instructions  for  preparing  re- 
turns, claims,  statements,  and 
documents. 
"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
pare, revise  from  time  to  time  as  necessary, 
and  make  available  to  any  taxpayer,  upon 
request,  an  authoritative  set  of  Instructions 
Interpreting  the  tax  laws  as  of  the  date  of 
issue  for  use  in  preparing  returns,  claims, 
statements,  and  other  documents  required  in 
connection  with  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter 
1  and  such  other  provisions  of  this  title  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  deem  ap- 
propriate. All  other  instructions  published 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  in  connection 
with  the  distribution  of  tax  forms  shall  con- 
tain a  reference  to  the  set  of  instructions  is- 
sued under  the  first  sentence  of  this  section 
as  the  authoritative  source  of  instructions 
for  preparing  such  returns,  claims,  state- 
ments, and  documents.  All  instructions  shall 
note  conspicuously,  by  way  of  footnote  or 
other  device,  any  Instance  In  which  a  provi- 
sion of  this  title  has  been  held  by  any  United 
States  Court  of  competent  Jvirlsdlctlon  to 


have  a  meaning  or  application  other  than 
that  given  in  the  instructions." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  77  of 
such    Code   is   amended   by   adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  7517.  Instructions  for  preparing  re- 
turns, claims,  statements,  and 
documents." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  7485  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  7485.  Stay  of  assessment  and   collec- 
tion. 

"Upon  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal  by  a  tax- 
payer with  respect  to  a  determination  of  a 
deficiency  by  the  Tax  Court,  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  the  amount  of  that  defi- 
ciency shall  be  stayed  untU  fijial  disposition 
of  that  appeal." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
D  of  chapter  76  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  7485 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  7488.  Stay  of  assessment  and  collec- 
tion." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  determinations  of 
the  Tax  Court  made  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Nov.   19.  1971) 

Wins  Case  fob  the  Little  Gtjt 

(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

Does  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ever 
admit  that  It  has  misinterpreted  the  law? 

Yes.  It  did  on  Oct.  26.  for  Instance,  when 
It  revoked  a  12-year-old  ruling. 

This  new  development  helps  legions  of  tax- 
payers who  support  their  parents,  grand- 
parents and  other  aged  relatives.  Now  they'll 
get  dependency  exemptions  that  formerly 
they  would  have  been  obliged  to  fight  for  In 
coiirt. 

The  1959  ruling  was  a  national  tragedy. 
During  its  12-year  life,  coimtless  small  tax- 
payers lost  exemptions  to  which  they  clear- 
ly were  entitled  under  the  internal  revenue 
code.  They  paid  up,  primarily  because  there 
wasn't  enough  tax  money  involved  in  each 
case  to  justify  retaining  a  lawyer  to  fight 
for  them. 

But  lack  of  funds  didn't  stop  Eddie  L. 
Carter.  He  fought  slnglehanded,  and  van- 
quished the  mighty  IRS. 

Carter  was  supporting  his  82-year-old 
grandmother,  who  lived  with  him  in  Port 
Worth,  Tex.  When  he  claimed  an  exemption 
for  her  in  his  tax  return.  IRS  threw  It  out 
on  the  grounds  that  Carter  hadn't  furnished 
more  than  half  her  support  for  the  year. 

Carter  proved  that  he  had  spent  $915  to 
support  her.  and  he  showed  that  this  was 
more  than  half  the  total  amount  actually 
spent  for  this  purpose.  But  IRS  said,  "No." 

The  service  contended  that  the  total  cost 
of  grandmother's  support  must  be  "consid- 
ered" to  be  $1,927;  therefore.  Carter's  $915 
contribution  was  less  than  half. 

Standing  on  the  1959  ruling,  IRS  reasoned 
this  way:  Grandma  had  received  old  age 
assistance  from  the  state  of  Texas  totaling 
$1,012  for  the  year.  This  entire  amoimt  must 
be  "considered"  to  have  been  spent  for  her 
support  even  though  Carter  had  proved 
that:  only  part  of  it  actually  had  been  used 
for  this  piirpose.  Why?  Because  the  $1,012 
figure  was  based  upon  the  state  government's 
determination  of  grandmother's  need  for  sup- 
port. 

Carter  couldn't  afford  to  retain  counael. 
So  he  handled  the  case  himself,  and  carried 
the  day  in  the  tax  court. 

Judge  Samuel  B.  Sterrett  held  that  IRS 
mtist  be  guided  by  what  actuaUy  happened — 
and  the  true  fact  was  that  Carter  had  paid 
more  than  half  the  actual  coot  of  Grand- 
ma's support.  Therefore,  Carter  must  be  al- 
lowed his  exemption. 
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Surprisingly,  IRS  stood  pat  for  more  than 
a  year  after  this  rebiike,  although  Bterrett 
had  noted  that  the  1959  ruling  was  contrary 
to  Its  own  regulations,  and  also  conflicted 
with  some  of  Its  other  rulings.  But  on  Oct. 
26,  IRS  finally  announced  that  It  now 
"acquiesces" — agrees  with  the  result — In  the 
Carter  decision.  At  the  same  time,  IRS  re- 
voked  the  discredited  ruling. 

Taxpayers  owe  a  great  deal  to  Eddie  L. 
Carter  and  others  like  him.  They  stand 
firm  for  j\istlce,  heedless  of  the  time  and 
expense  Involved. 

|nt>m  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

December  1971] 

You  Could  Lose  Evxn  xr  You  Win 

(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

DzAX  Counsel:  If  I  lose  a  case  In  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court  or  the  U.S.  District  Court,  can  I 
appeal  It? 

Yes.  You  can  go  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals unless  your  case  has  been  decided  In 
the  Small  Tax  Case  Division  of  the  Tax 
Court — In  which  event  the  Tax  Court  de- 
cision Is  final. 

There  are  U  courts  of  appeal— one  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  for  each 
of  10  Judicial  circuits. 

Your  opponent  will  be  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyer — smart,  well  trained,  and 
backed  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  liti- 
gation teams  In  the  world. 

Chances  are  hell  be  trsated  with  deference 
by  the  appellate  court  judges,  most  of  whom 
would  not  have  been  appointed  If  they  bad 
not  been  recommended  to  the  President  by 
the  Attorney  General,  who  heads  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

So  you'll  have  an  uphill  fight.  In  the  fiscal 
years  1968  through  1970,  taxpayers  won  only 
18.5  percent  of  appellate  court  decisions. 
They  lost  69.8  percent,  and  split  11.7  percent 
with  the  government. 

Here's  a  tough  problem  you'll  have  If  you're 
appealing  from  a  Tax  Court  decision :  Despite 
your  appeal.  IRS  can  assess  and  collect  the 
deficiencies  determined  by  the  court — unless 
you  put  up  bond  or  govenmient  securities 
sufficient  to  Insure  pajrment. 

The  game  Is  played  this  way:  IRS  deter- 
mines Inflated  deficiencies  to  maximize  its 
bargaining  power  In  settlement  negotiations. 
The  sum  demanded  (with  interest  emd  pen- 
alties) often  Is  so  large  that  the  taxpayer 
can't  pay  It.  So  he  goes  to  the  Tax  Court — 
the  only  court  where  he  doesnt  have  to  "pay 
first  and  litigate  later." 

If  the  taxpayer  loses  In  the  Tax  Court,  his 
grace  period  ends.  He  has  to  pay  up  or  put 
up,  even  though  he  goes  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals — even  though  his  liability  hasn't 
been  finally  decided. 

If  he's  short  on  assets,  chances  are  no 
bonding  company  will  do  business  with  him. 
Then — 

Hard  boiled  revenue  ofllcers — formerly 
called  "collection  ofllcers" — can  swoop  down, 
seize  his  bank  eu:count  and  other  personal 
property,  padlock  his  real  estate,  sell  him 
out  at  forced  sale  prices,  and  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds against  the  deficiencies. 

Later,  the  Court  of  Appeals  may  decide 
that  the  taxpayer  didn't  owe  a  penny  In  the 
first  place.  But  his  Is  a  pyrrhlc  victory.  He'll 
get  back  only  the  cash  IRS  has  collected, 
with  Interest. 

The  government  doesn't  have  to  replace 
the  property  that  IRS  sold  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  If  the  taxpayer  was  forced  out  of 
business  the  government  doesn't  have  to 
set  him  up  again.  If  his  home  was  sold,  the 
government  doesn't  have  to  get  him  another 
one. 

This  has  happened  to  many  taxpayers,  even 
though  the  Tax  Court  was  created  In  1924 
(as  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals)  to  protect 
them.  The  system  works  for  the  taxpayer 
who  wins  In  the  Tax  Court;  but  it  leaves 
the  loser  at  the  mercy  of  IRS  collectors  de- 


spite  the   fact   that   he   may  be  the   final 
"winner." 

Congress  could  correct  the  situation  by 
providing  that  a  taxpayer  who  goes  to  the 
Tax  Court  need  not  pay  until  his  tax  lia- 
bility has  been  finalized  on  appeal. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, and  Mr.  Inouye)  : 
S.  3904.  A  bill  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive  child  nutrition   program.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

COMPREHENSIVE  CHILD   NUTRITION  ACT  OP   1972 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  the  Com- 
prehensive Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1972. 

The  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion have  long  attached  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  the  highest  priority  to  a 
national  war  against  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. As  a  result,  the  past  several  years 
have  witnessed  a  rapid  expansion  in  the 
size  and  scope  of  our  Federal  food  assist- 
ance programs.  We  have  been  success- 
ful, I  believe,  in  substantially  closing  the 
hunger  gap  which  became  so  painfully 
evident  to  all  of  us  several  years  ago. 

But  we  can  do  better.  We  now  spend 
over  $1.4  billion  annually  on  23  separate 
categorical  programs,  administered  by 
USDA,  relating  to  child  nutrition,  much 
of  it  wasted  on  needless  duplication  and 
overlapping  bureaucracy.  Yet  millions  of 
children  who  no  doubt  meet  eligibility 
standards  do  not  receive  nutritional  serv- 
ices under  any  of  these  programs. 

My  experience  as  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  necessity  of  offering  a 
bold,  new,  and  truly  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  assuring  adequate  nutrition 
for  all  of  those  in  real  need  from  sunong 
the  nearly  70  million  children  under  18 
years  of  age  in  this  country. 

The  Comprehensive  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1972  would  collect  the  fragmented 
programs  and  allocations  administered 
by  USDA  vmder  the  heading  of  "child 
nutrition"  Eind  consolidate  them  into  a 
simplified  block  grant  to  the  States. 

The  act  would  in  effect  abolish  the 
23  categorical  programs — each  with  its 
own  regulations,  funding  and  matching 
formulas,  and  bureaucratic  redtape — 
which  are  now  administered  by  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Service  and  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service  of  the  USDA.  It 
would  replace  them  with  a  single,  unified 
program,  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  would  permit  the  States  to  use 
their  fimds  flexibly  to  meet  local  de- 
mands for  child  feeding. 

Ten  other  sources  of  funding  for  child 
nutrition  would  remain  available  in  three 
departments — HEW.  OEO,  and  HUD — 
but  could  be  readily  handled  imder,  or  in 
conjunction  with,  the  new  child  nutrition 
program.  Major  programs  such  as  the 
school  breakfast,  school  lunch,  nonschool 
feeding  or  special  food  service  program, 
and  the  special  milk  program  would  be 
permanently  absorbed  into  each  State's 
overall  child  nutrition  grant. 

The  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  remove  all  the  bureaucratic  barriers 
which  prevent  State  educational  agen- 
cies from  efficiently  directing  money  to 


where  the  need  and  demand  are  great- 
est, particularly  where  the  poor  are  con- 
cerned. This  simplification  alone  would 
redirect  millions  of  dollars  now  spent 
on  "overhead"  to  meals  for  the  mal- 
nourished. States  which  prefer  to  serve 
more  lunches  and  fewer  breakfasts 
could  do  so  at  will.  Urban  States  which 
require  large  infusions  of  equipment  as- 
sistance to  get  any  inner-city  feeding 
programs  off  the  ground  could  readily 
channel  available  funds  to  these  pro- 
grams. States  which  have  been  imable  to 
utilize  a  major  share  of  their  separate 
and  distinct  free  and  reduced  price  lunch 
funds  to  expand  coverage  of  the  poor 
could  invest  as  much  of  their  total  grant 
as  would  be  necessary  to  deUver  meals 
to  the  needy. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  act  would  un- 
shackle the  States  from  bureaucratic 
chains  which  Inhibit  them  from  getting 
the  job  done,  It  would  retain  and  indeed 
strengthen  the  incentives  to  the  States 
to  guarantee  free  food  service  to  children 
from  "poor"  and  "near  poor"  households 
and  to  assure  the  nutritional  adequacy 
of  the  meals  served. 

The  act  would  strengthen  the  States' 
ability  to  deliver  good  nutrition  to  all 
children — preschool  and  school  age — at 
all  times — during  vacations  as  well  as 
the  school  year — in  all  places — off  school 
premises  and  on — and  by  all  means- 
through  child  development  institutions 
and  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
in  addition  to  regular  school  systems. 
Thus,  the  increased  freedom  for  the 
States  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  children  Intended  to  be  fed,  but, 
rather,  would  immediately  benefit  them. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  a  State  would  be  guaranteed 
the  sum  of  10  cents  for  each  child  under 
18  years  of  age  multiplied  by  160  plus 
an  additional  50  cents  for  each  child 
at  or  below  the  poverty  level  multiplied 
by  160.  On  the  basis  of  1970  census  data, 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  program  in  the 
first  year  would  be  just  over  $1.9  bil- 
lion, about  $500  million  more  than  the 
current  spending  level  of  $1.4  billion. 
No  State  would  receive  less  under  this 
act  than  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Aside  from  a  new  funding  formula, 
a  major  innovation  would  be  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  State-matching  require- 
ment. There  are  now  varying  matching 
formulae  embedded  in  12  of  the  23  child 
nutrition  programs  operated  by  the 
USDA,  all  of  them  inhibiting  full  use 
of  available  Federal  funds.  The  removal 
of  the  imperative  to  match  would,  in 
some  instances,  relieve  the  pressure  to 
raise  food  prices  for  middle-class  chil- 
dren, and  in  every  instance,  release  hard- 
pressed  State  legislatures  from  having 
to  confront  the  dilemma  of  taking  from 
some  programs  to  support  child  nutri- 
tion. 

Other  important  features  of  the  bill 
are: 

Reimbursement  for  all  costs  related 
to  food  preparation  and  delivery  except 
construction  of  food  service  facilities; 

Reimbursement  for  breakfasts,  lunch- 
es, or  snacks  if  they  meet  nutritional 
standards; 

Free  meals  to  children  at  or  below 
the  poverty  level,  with  States  free  to 
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set  higher  standards  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  poverty  level. 

Authority  for  States  to  bypass  local 
authorities  if  they  refuse  to  establish  a 
child  nutrition  program;  and 

State  accountability  by  means  of  Fed- 
eral review  of  State  plans  and  reports. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  Is  in  keep- 
ing with  recent  efforts  to  turn  back 
money  and  power  to  the  States.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  proposals  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
National  Government.  The  accent  here 
is  on  coordination  in  place  of  fragmenta- 
tion; simplicity  In  design  in  place  of 
complexity;  and  flexibility  In  meeting 
needs  In  place  of  rigidity  and  outdated 
standards. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
enable  us  better  to  fulfill  our  pledge  to 
wipe  out  hunger  In  America  for  all  time. 

I  have  several  exhibits  which  will  fur- 
ther explain  the  nature  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
following  materials  be  printed  in  the 
Record ' 

First.  The  full  text  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1972, 

Second.  A  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1972. 

Third.  A  list  of  the  23  separate  pro- 
grams replaced  by  this  act. 

Fourth.  A  table  listing  each  State's  al- 
lotment imder  this  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3904 
A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive  child 
nutrition  program 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ITiat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehensive 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1972". 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  (1)  In 
the  absence  of  good  nutrition  chUdren  can- 
not develop  and  learn  to  their  full  capacity; 
(2)  every  child  has  a  right  the  year-round 
to  the  nutritional  resources  necessary  to 
optimal  health  and  well-being;  (3)  schools 
and  other  institutions  that  are  responsible 
for  child  development  have  an  unrivaled  op- 
portunity to  fiUfiU  that  right;  (4)  untU  such 
time  as  sufficient  resources  are  available  to 
guarantee  good  nutrition  to  all  children, 
priority  must  be  given  to  feeding  adequately 
those  children  from  families  with  the  greatest 
economic  need;  (5)  thorough  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  good  nutrition  Is  lacking 
among  teachers,  pupils,  and  their  parents; 
and  (6)  the  numerous  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams now  in  effect  are  too  fragmented, 
compartmentalized,  and  uncoordinated  to 
achieve  the  desired  nutritional  results  at  the 
critical  local  level. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  every  chUd  In  the 
United  States  be  provided  an  adequate  nu- 
tritional diet  throughout  the  entire  year, 
that  such  diet  be  provided  under  compre- 
hensive child  nutrition  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Nation's  schools,  child  development 
institutions,  and  other  agencies  and  organi- 
zations concerned  with  the  development  of 
children,  and  that  special  emphasis  under 
such  programs  be  given  to  economically  dis- 
advantaged children.  It  is  further  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  that  this  goal 
should  be  accomplished  by  simplifying  and 
strengthening  State  and  local  administra- 
tion of  child  nutrition  programs  In  order  to 
reduce  the  barriers  between  food  and  the 
children  to  be  served  and  by  Increasing  the 


knowledge  of  chUdren  and   those   charged 
with  their  care  about  the  nature  of  various 
foods  and  their  Importance  for  physical,  In- 
tellectual, and  social  development. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(1 )  "ChUdren"  means  aU  persons  not  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age  and  all  persons 
age  eighteen  and  over  who  are  attending 
secondary  school. 

(2)  "Child  development  Institution"  means 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  Institution 
other  than  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  that  provides  educational,  nutritional, 
social,  medical,  or  physical  services  to  chU- 
dren to  assvu%  their  growth  and  enable  them 
to  attain  their  maximum  potential.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  Headstart  centers, 
chUd  day  care  centers,  other  preschool  cen- 
ters, settlement  houses,  recreation  centers, 
youth  training  centers,  centers  for  handi- 
capped ChUdren,  and  slmUar  faculties. 

(3)  "ChUd  nutrition  program"  means  any 
program  under  which  meals,  snacks,  or  mUk 
are  provided  to  chUdren  on  a  nonprofit  basis 
or  under  which  other  educational,  social, 
medical,  and  physical  services  related  to  es- 
tablishing good  nutritional  health  In  chUdren 
are  provided  on  a  nonprofit  basis. 

(4)  "School"  means  any  day  or  residential 
school  which  provides  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary education,  as  determined  under  State 
law,  except  that  It  does  not  Include  any 
portion  of  any  school  providing  education 
beyond  grade  12. 

(6)  "Income  ellglblUty  guidelines"  means 
household  size  Income  levels  established  by 
the  Secretary  no  later  than  May  16  of  each 
calendar  year  for  use  during  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year  and  which  may  not  be  lower  than 
the  household  size  Income  levels  fixed  on  a 
yearly  basis  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  for  the 
determination  of  urban  poverty  In  the  United 
States.  The  household  size  Income  levels  so 
established  by  the  Secretary  may  be  Increased 
In  any  State  by  the  State  educational  agency, 
but  may  not  be  Increased  by  such  agency  in 
any  State  to  a  level  which  exceeds  the  level 
established  by  the  Secretary  by  more  than 
50  per  centum. 

(6)  "Meal"  means  any  food  unit  furnished 
to  a  chUd  that  provides  at  least  one-third 
of  that  chUd's  dally  nutritional  require- 
ments as  established  by  the  Recommended 
DaUy  AUowances  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Bqard,  National  Academy  of  Sciences — Na- 
tional Research  Council,  whether  such  food 
xinlt  Is  served  as  breaUast,  lunch,  or  sup- 
per. 

(7)  "Snack"  means  any  food  unit  furnished 
to  a  cbUd  other  than  milk  alone  that  does 
not  provide  at  least  one-third  of  that  child's 
daUy  nutritional  requirements  as  established 
by  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances  of 
the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences — National  Research 
Council. 

(8)  "Milk"  means  fiuld  whole  nUlk,  fiavored 
mlli  made  from  whole  fluid  milk,  or  re- 
comblned  or  reconstituted  fluid  whole  mUk 
where  adequate  fresh  supplies  are  unavail- 
able. 

(9)  "Nonprofit  private  school"  means  any 
private  school  exempt  from  Income  tax  un- 
der section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964. 

(10)  "Public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or 
organization"  means  any  agency  or  organiza- 
tion that  Is  not  operated  for  profit,  including 
but  not  limited  to  community  action  agen- 
cies, community  corporations,  parent  coop- 
eratives, church  groups,  institutions  of  high- 
er education,  and  child  development  institu- 
tions. 

(11)  "School  food  authority"  means  the 
governing  body  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  one  or  more  schools  and 
which  has  the  legal  authority  to  operate  a 
child  nutrition  program  therein.  It  also  In- 
cludes a  nonprofit  agency   to   which   such 


governing  body  has  delegated  authority  for 
the  operation  of  such  a  program  In  a  school. 

(12)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(13)  "State"  means  any  of  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rloo,  the  Virgin  islands,  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific. 

( 14)  "State  educational  agency"  means  the 
State  board  dl  education  or  other  agency  or 
officer  primarily  responsible  for  the  State 
supervision  of  schools,  or.  If  there  is  no  such 
agency  or  officer,  an  agency  or  officer  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  State  law. 

AXTTHORITT    TO    ESTABLISH    PROGRAMS;    COORDI- 
NATION;   OFFICE    OF   CHILD    NUTRITION 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  (1)  establish  child  nutrition 
programs  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  (2)  take  all  necessary  action  to 
coordinate  such  programs  with  every  other 
Federal  program  under  his  jurisdiction  that 
provides  funds  for  child  nutrition;  and  (3) 
create,  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  an  Office  of  Child 
Nutrition,  administered  by  a  Director,  which 
shall  be  the  principal  agency  of  that  Depart- 
ment for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

CHILD    NUTRITION    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  Funds  appropriated  under  section 
6  may  be  used  for  the  foUowlng  actlvlUes: 

(1)  planning  and  developing  chUd  nutri- 
tion programs,  ln<Sludlng  the  operation  of 
pilot  and  demonstration  programs  to  test 
the  efTectlveness  of  new  concepts  and  delivery 
systems; 

(2)  establishing,  maintaining,  and  oper- 
ating (Including  the  administering  and  su- 
pervising of  such  progrsuns,  the  remodeUng, 
renovation,  repair,  and  alteration  of  facil- 
ities essential  to  enable  the  InstaUatlon  of 
food  service  equipment,  and  the  acquisition, 
rental,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  necessary 
food  service  equipment  and  supplies)  child 
nutrition  programs,  which  may  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to — 

(A)  providing  meals,  snacks,  and  mUk  to 
children  while  attending  school; 

(B)  providing  meals,  snacks,  and  milk  to 
ChUdren  whUe  attending  chUd  development 
institutions; 

(C)  providing  meals,  snacks,  and  mUk  to 
ChUdren  on  the  premises  of  schools,  child 
development  Institutions,  or  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations 
during  the  summer  and  on  weekends  as  weU 
as  during  the  regular  school  year; 

(D)  providing  tralnmg  In  and  materials 
on  the  fundamental  of  good  nutrition  to 
ChUdren  and  their  parents  and  workers  in 
such  programs; 

(E)  providing  the  services  of  health  pro- 
fessionals and  aides  to  monitor  the  nutri- 
tional well-being  of  children  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  correct  any  nutritional 
deficiencies  In  such  children; 

(F)  providing  paid  para-professlonal  food 
service  aides  and  volunteers,  especially  par- 
ents and  the  elderly.  In  the  deUvery  of  the 
meals,  snacks,  and  mUk  referred  to  above; 
and 

(0)  such  other  acltvlties  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(3)  evaluating  and  surveying  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  chUd  nutrition  programs  In 
assuring  good  nutrition;  and 

(4)  studying  the  food  habits  and  needs  of 
children. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APFKOPRIATTONS    AND 
APPORTIONMENT  TO  STATES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  In  each 
State  the  activities  described  In  secUon  5  of 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  each  fiscal  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this 
Act  becomes  effective,  an  amount  equal  to  a 
sum  determined  by — 

(1)  (A)  multiplying  ten  cents  by  the  num- 
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b«r  of  children  residing  In  each  State  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  using  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him), 
and  (B)  multiplying  the  product  thereof  by 
160;  and 

(3)  (A)  multiplying  fifty  centa  by  the 
number  of  children  residing  In  each  State 
who  are  members  of  households  whose  an- 
nual Incomes  are  not  above  the  applicable 
family  size  Income  level  set  forth  In  the 
Income  eligibility  guidelines  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  using  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him),  and  (B) 
multiplying  the  product  thereof  by  160. 
Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  disbursed  to  each  State  on 
the  basis  of  the  formula  provided  In  clavises 
(1)  and  (2)  applied  to  that  State.  , 

(b)  If  the  State  education  agency  of  any 
State  Is  not  permitted  by  law  to  disburse  the 
funds  paid  to  It  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  nonprofit  private  schools  In  such 
State,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold  from  the 
funds  otherwise  to  be  paid  to  such  State 
under  such  subsection  (a)  an  amount  equal 
to  a  sum  determined  by — 

(1)  (A)  multiplying  ten  cents  by  the  num- 
ber of  children  residing  In  each  such  State 
who  attend  nonprofit  schools  in  such  State 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  using  the 
most  recent  satisfactory  data  avaUable  to 
him),  and  (B)  multiplying  the  product 
thereof  by  160;  and 

(2)  (A)  multiplying  fifty  cents  by  the 
number  of  children  residing  In  such  State 
who  attend  nonprofit  private  schools  In  such 
State  and  who  are  members  of  households 
whose  annual  Incomes  are  not  above  the 
applicable  family  size  Income  level  set  forth 
in  the  Income  ellglbUlty  guidelines  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  mlng  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  him), 
and  (B)  multiplying  the  product  thereof  by 
160. 

The  Secretary  shall  disburse  the  funds  so 
withheld  directly  to  the  nonprofit  private 
schools  within  such  State  to  carry  out  the 
activities  set  forth  In  section  5  of  this  Act, 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  through  (d).  (e)(2).  (f)(1),  and 
(g)  of  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  any  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(d)  Funds  payable  to  any  State  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  during  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  for  payment  to  such  State  In  In- 
stallments and  In  advance,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpavments. 

(e)  Funds  paid  to  any  State  during  any 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  disbursed  by  the  State  education  agency, 
pursuant  to  agreements,  to  school  food  au- 
thorities, child  development  Institutions,  or 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  within  such  State  to  en- 
able such  authorities.  Institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  to  meet  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing child  nutrition  programs,  while  also  ful- 
filling the  applicable  requirements  of  section 
7  In  no  event  shall  disbursements  to  any 
such  authority.  Institution,  agency,  or  orga- 
nization over  the  period  of  any  fiscal  year  be 
less  than  similar  disbursements  made  to 
such  authority.  Institution,  agency,  or  orga- 
nization during  the  fiscal  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  In  which  this  Act 
became  effective. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  not  In  ex- 
cess of  5  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  4  for  use  by  him 
to  provide  assistance  for  research,  demon- 
stration, training,  technical  assistance,  and 
evaluation  activities  designed  to  further  the 
effective  Implementation  of  child  nutrition 
programs. 

PKOGXAM    EEQUTSEMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Meals,  snacks,  and  milk  pro- 
vided In  child  nutrition  programs  pursuant 


to  this  Act  shall  be  served  without  cost  to 
any  child  who  Is  a  member  of  a  household 
which  has  an  annual  Income  not  above  the 
applicable  household  size  Income  level  set 
forth  In  the  Income  eligibility  guidelines. 
Determination  with  respect  to  the  annual  In- 
come of  any  household  shall  be  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  a  uniform  declaration  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  executed  by  an 
adult  member  of  the  household.  Notwith- 
standing the  income  eligibility  guidelines,  all 
children  who  are  attending  a  school  or  child 
development  institution  In  which  75  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  the  students  are  eligible  for 
free  meals  and  all  children  attending  a  school 
or  child  development  center  who  are  children 
of  migrant  agricultural  workers  (as  defined 
by  the  Secretary)  shall  be  served  meals, 
snacks,  and  milk  free. 

(b)  No  physical  segregation  of  or  other 
discrimination  against  any  child  shall  be 
made  by  any  school  food  authority,  child 
development  institution,  or  other  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  be- 
cause of  the  child's  Inability  to  pay,  nor  shall 
there  be  any  overt  Identification  of  any  such 
child  by  any  token  or  ticket  in  any  respect 
different  from  those  given  any  child  who 
pays  for  his  meal,  snack,  or  milk,  by  an- 
nounced or  published  lists  of  names,  or  by 
any  other  means.  No  child  or  any  member  of 
his  family  shall  be  required  to  perform  any 
work  or  service  for  any  authority.  Institu- 
tion, agency,  or  organization  In  return  for 
any  meal,  snack,  or  milk  provided  such  child 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  Each  school  food  authority  operating  a 
child  nutrition  program  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  make  available  to  every  child  In  attend- 
ance In  schools  administered  by  such  au- 
thority who  Is  a  member  of  a  household 
which  has  an  annual  Income  not  above  the 
applicable  household  size  Income  level  set 
forth  In  the  Income  eligibility  guidelines  at 
least  one  meal  during  each  day  school  Is  in 
session  unless  an  adult  member  of  the  child's 
household  notifies  the  authority  In  writing 
that  he  does  not  want  such  child  to  receive 
any  meal.  In  the  event  that  any  such  school 
food  authority  falls,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  to  fulfill  the  meal 
service  obligation  prescribed  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  with  respect  to  25  or  more  chil- 
dren, the  State  educational  agency  shall  pro- 
vide a  dally  meal  to  such  children  or  dis- 
burse funds  to  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  or  organization  that  has  suf- 
ficient personnel  and  equipment  to  provide 
a  dally  meal  to  such  children  at  a  facility  In 
reasonable  proximity  to  the  school  they  at- 
tend. The  funds  so  disbursed  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  such  agency  or  organization 
to  operate  a  child  nutrition  program  for  such 
children  during  the  school  year  without  any 
operating  cost  to  such  agency  or  organization. 

(d)  Each  child  nutrition  program  shall 
utilize  commodities  designated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Secretary  as  being  In  abundance 
either  nationally  or  in  the  program  area.  ' 

(e)  (1)  Each  State  educational  agency  shall, 
not  later  than  April  1  of  each  fiscal  vear, 
submit  to  the  Secretary,  for  approval  by  him 
as  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a  State  plan  of  child 
nutrition  operations  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 
Such  plan  shall  Include  as  a  minimum: 

(A)  a  description  of  the  manner  In  which 
such  agency  proposes  to  use  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (a)   through   (c) ; 

(B)  a  program  for  nutrition  education  to 
school  children  and,  where  feasible,  to  their 
parents; 

(C)  a  program  to  cooperate  In  Instituting 
pilot  and  demonstration  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams; 

(D)  a  description  for  the  supervision  and 
audit  of  program  operations; 

(E)  a  description  of  the  manner  Ui  which 
the  agency  has,  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 


used  the  funds  provided  under  this  Act  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  In  the  State 
plan  submitted  the  preceding  year;  and 

(F)  a  detailed  accounting  of  program  dis- 
bursements. 

Such  plan  shall  become  a  matter  of  public 
record  available  upon  request  from  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  State  educational  agency  with- 
out charge. 

(2)  Each  child  development  Institution  or 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  orga- 
nization operating  a  child  nutrition  program 
imder  this  Act  shall,  upon  conclusion  of  Its 
program  or  at  least  annually  In  accordance 
with  a  schedule  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary,  file  a  report  with  the  Secretary 
which  shall  Include,  as  a  minimum: 

(A)  a  description  of  the  manner  In  which 
it  used  the  funds  provided  under  this  Act  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a), 
(b) ,  and,  where  applicable,  (c) ; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  program  of  nu- 
trition education  to  participants  and  their 
parents  If  such  a  program  was  provided; 

(C)  a  deecrlptlon  of  the  manner  In  which 
It  cooperated  In  instituting  pilot  and  dem- 
onstration child  nutrition  programs; 

(D)  statistics  on  program  participation, 
Including  the  number  of  children  In  the 
area  served  by  the  program  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate but  who  could  have  If  more  funds 
had  been  available;  and 

(E)  a  detailed  accotmtlng  of  program  dis- 
bursements. 

Such  report  shall  become  a  matter  of  public 
record  available  upon  request  from  the  Sec- 
retary for  a  nominal  copying  charge. 

(f)  (1)  Each  school  food  authority  partici- 
pating in  a  child  nutrition  program  shall  re- 
port to  Its  State  educational  agency  within 
ten  days  after  the  close  of  each  school  month 
the  average  daily  number  of  children  who 
received  free  and  non-free  meals,  snacks,  and 
milk  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
month,  together  with  a  detailed  accounting 
of'  program  disbursements.  Each  participat- 
ing school  food  authority  shall  provide  an  es- 
timate, by  way  of  survey  and  sampling,  as  of 
October  1  and  March  1  of  each  year,  of  the 
number  of  children  eligible  for  free  meals, 
snacks,  and  milk.  Each  such  report  and  esti- 
mate shall  become  a  matter  of  public  record 
available  upon  request  from  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  for  a  nominal  copying  charge. 

(2)  Each  State  educational  agency  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  within  twenty  days 
after  the  close  of  each  school  month  the 
average  dally  number  of  children  who  re- 
ceived free  and  nonfree  meals,  snacks,  and 
milk  during  the  Immediately  preceding 
month,  together  with  a  detailed  accounting 
of  program  disbursements.  Each  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  provide  an  estimate, 
derived  from  the  school  food  authority  esti- 
mates specified  in  paragraph  (I)  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1  and  March  1  of  each  year,  of  the 
number  of  children  eligible  for  free  meals, 
snacks,  and  milk.  Each  such  rep>ort  and  esti- 
mate shall  become  a  matter  of  public  record 
available  upon  request  from  the  Secretary 
or  the  State  educational  agency  for  a  nomi- 
nal copying  charge. 

(g)  State  educational  agencies,  school  food 
authorities,  child  development  Institutions, 
and  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies or  organizations  participating  in  child 
nutrition  programs  under  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  accounts  and  records  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Such  accounts  and  records 
shall  be  preserved  for  such  period  of  time, 
not  in  excess  of  five  years,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  Is  necessary  and  shall,  at  all  times 
during  such  period,  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion and  audit  by  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(h)  The  State  educational  agency  of  each 
State  shall  establish  an  advisory  council 
on  child  nutrition,  at  least  one-third  of 
whose  members  shall  be  children  and  par- 
ents of  children  receiving  free  meals,  vo  ad- 
vlso  such  agency  regarding  the  nutrition  pro- 
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grams  carried  out  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  in  such  State. 

EFFECrrVE  DATE,  REIVAL,  AND  CONSOLmATION 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  Initiate  such  actions 
prior  to  the  effective  date  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  effectively  administer  the  program 
provided  for  In  this  Act  on  and  after  that 
date. 

(b)  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  are  repealed 
effective  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  but  no  suit,  action,  or 
other  proceeding  lawfully  commenced  by  or 
against  any  office,  agency,  or  bureau  or  any 
officer  of  the  United  States  acting  In  his 
official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
such  repeal. 

(c)  All  personnel,  property,  records,  obli- 
gations, commitments,  and  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds,  which  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  determines  are 
used  primarily  In  the  administration  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  are  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(d)  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
title  II  of  section  808  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  or  section 
222(a)  (1),  (2),  or  (5)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  under  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  :  Compre- 
hensive    Child     Nttteition     Act     of     1973 

Section  1.  The  title  of  this  act  is  the  Com- 
prehensive Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1972. 

Section  2.  Findings  and  Declaration  of  Pol- 
icy. Congress  declares  Its  policy  to  be  that  of 
assuring  every  child  good  nutrition,  through 
schools,  child  development  Institutions,  and 
similar  agencies,  with  sx>eclal  emphasis  on 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  This  goal 
Is  to  be  achieved  by  simplifying  and 
strengthening  State  and  local  administra- 
tion of  child  nutrition  programs  and  by  In- 


creasing the  knowledge  of  children  and  their 
caretakers  about  the  nature  of  good  nutri- 
tion and  Its  Imjportance  to  child  develop- 
ment. 

Section  3.  Definitions.  The  terms  children, 
child  development  Institution,  child  nutri- 
tion program,  school.  Income  eligibility 
guidelines,  meal,  snack,  milk,  nonprofit  pri- 
vate school,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization,  school  food  author- 
ity, secretary,  state  and  state  educational 
agency  are  defined. 

Section  4.  Authority  to  Establish  Pro- 
grams; Coordination;  Office  of  ChUd  Nutri- 
tion. The  Child  Nutrition  Program  Is  located 
in  the  Office  of  Child  Nutrition  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Section  5.  Child  Nutrition  Programs.  State 
allotments  are  paid  to  the  State  educational 
agencies  for  use  In  and  further  distribution 
to  child  nutrition  programs.  Programs  qual- 
ifying for  assistance  Include  those  In  which 
schools  provide  meals,  snacks,  or  milk  to 
their  pupils  on  or  off  school  grounds  in  the 
summer  as  well  as  the  school  year,  and  those 
In  which  child  development  Institutions  or 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies, 
such  as  Head  Start  or  day  care  centers  or 
svunmer  recreation  projects,  supply  similar 
food  service  to  children  either  too  young  for 
or  otherwise  not  In  school.  Expenditures  for 
nutrition  education  for  children  and  their 
parents  are  encouraged,  as  are  outlays  for 
health  monitoring  to  uncover  and  correct 
nutritional  deflclences.  The  Secretary  retains 
authority  to  fund  pilot  and  demonstration 
programs  testing  new  concepts  and  delivery 
systems  as  well  as  to  imdertake  essential 
research. 

The  only  limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  to 
cover  the  cost  of  conducting  child  nutri- 
tion programs  Is  the  constraint  against  con- 
struction of  food  service  facilities.  But  exist- 
ing facilities  may  be  remodeled  or  reno- 
vated to  prepare  them  to  accept  food  service 
equipment,  including  utility  installation 
which  Is  not  possible  at  present,  and  all  nec- 
essary equipment  and  supplies  can  be  pur- 
chased or  rented.  Properly  reimbursed  ex- 
penses Include  those  for  administration  of 
the  programs  (professional  school  district 
food  service  directors),  supervision  (food 
service  aides) ,  and  all  other  costs  associated 
with  establishing  and  maintaining  such 
programs. 


All  State-matching  requirements  are 
eliminated. 

Section  6.  Authorization  of  Appropriations 
and  Apportionment  to  States.  The  authori- 
zation is  ojjen-ended:  Such  funds  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act.  States  are  guaranteed  a  sum  equal  to 
the  number  of  children  under  18  years  of 
age  multiplied  by  ten  cents,  multiplied  by 
160  (average  number  of  school  days  In  the 
school  year^;  plus  a  sum  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  poverty-level  children  under  18  years 
of  age,  multiplied  by  fifty  cents,  multiplied 
by  160.  Funds  are  available  for  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  as  well  as  public  schools.  No 
State  receives  less  than  the  amount  It  re- 
ceived under  existing  programs  In  FY  1973. 
Installment  pa3rment8  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment In  advance  of  actual  expenditures 
are  authorized. 

Section  7.  Program  Requirements,  (a) 
Free  meals  must  be  served  to  children  from 
families  below  the  poverty  level.  If  76  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  children  In  a  program 
fall  below  this  level,  then  all  meals  are  served 
free  of  cost.  All  migrant  children  are  to  re- 
ceive free  meals,  (b)  There  must  be  no  dis- 
crimination of  or  against  children  receiving 
free  meals,  (c)  All  children  attending  a 
school  or  child  development  institution  must 
receive  at  least  one  meal  per  day  unless  a 
p>arent  requests  otherwise.  If  schools  refu.se 
to  cooperate,  then  a  State  agency  must  make 
alternative  arrangements  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren, (d)  Commodities  must  be  utilized.  (e> 
A  State  plan  must  be  submitted  annually. 

(f)  Programs  must  file  periodic  reports  on 
participation  and  expenditures  and  State 
agencies  must  file  periodic  reports  with  the 
Secretary.  All  reports  must  be  made  public. 

(g)  Adequate  records  must  be  maintained  by 
agencies  Involved  In  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, (h)  An  advisory  council  must  be  es- 
tablished In  each  State. 

Section  8.  Effective  Date.  Repeal  and  Con- 
solidation. The  provisions  of  the  Act  go  into 
effect  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 
The  Act  repeals  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  as  of  that 
time  and  limits  funds  from  other  programs 
to  be  expended  on  child  nutrition.  The  Act 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  books,  records, 
and  personnel  from  USDA  to  HEW. 

Section  9.  Authorization  for  Appropria- 
tion. The  Act  authorizes  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


Name  of  program 


Act  and  section 


Brief  description 


Who  administers 


State  matching 


(1)  General  assistitnce:  Public  schools.  NSLA: 

Sec.  4. 


(lA)  General  assistance:  Private  Sec.  10. 

schools.  • 

(2)  Special  assistance:  Public  schools..         Sec.  11. 


(2A)  Special  assistance:  Private  Sec.  11 

schools. 

(3)  Special  sec.  32:  Public  schools Each  year's  Agri- 
culture Appro- 
priations Act. 

(3A)  Special  ser.  32:  Private  schools do 


(4)  School  breakfast:  Public  schools....  CNA: 


4(a). 


(4A)  School  breakfast:  Private  schools.         *(f) 

(5)  Nonfood  assistance:  Public  schools.         5(a) 

(5A)  Nonfood  assistance:  Private  5(d) 

schools. 

(6)  Special  food  service  program:  NSLA: 

Public  service  insiitutions.  Sec.  13(a). 


(6A)  Special  food  service  program:  Sec.  13(d). 

Private  service  institutions, 

u)  Special  milk  program:  Public  CNA: 

schools.  Sec.  3. 


Across-the-board  cash  assistance  for  lunches  in  all 
participating  schools  (average  contribution  of  5 
cents  each  lunch). 

.  Withholding  of  funds  for  nonprofit  private  schools  in 
26  States. 

.  Special  cash  grants  to  assure  receipt  of  lunch  by  needy 
children  at  v»hatever  school  they  attend  (average 
contribution  of  30  cents  each  lunch,  including  funds 
from  No.  3  below). 

.  Withholding  of  funds  for  nonprofit  private  schools  in 
26  Slates. 
Monev  allnted  to  States  for  use  in  feeding  needy  chil- 
dren through  provision  nf  lunch,  breakfast,  and  or 
Slate  ariministralive  expenses. 

.  Withholding  of  funds  for  nonprofit  private  schools  in  26 
States. 

.  Across-the-board  cash  assistance  for  breakfasts  in 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  poor  areas  or  to 
which  a  substantial  portion  of  pupils  must  travel 
long  distances  (average  contribution  of  15  cents 
each  breakfast). 

.  Withholding  of  funds  for  nonprofit  private  schools  in  26 
States. 

.  Aid  for  buying  or  renting  food  service  equipment  for 
schools  drawing  attendance  from  poor  areas. 
Withholding  of  funds  tor  nonprof't  private  schools  in  26 

States 
Cash  aid  to  nonprofit  food  service  programs  for  meals 
or  food  service  equipment  (25  percent  limit)  for 
children  in  day-care  centers,   settlement   houses, 
recreation  centers,  etc..  which  provide  day-care  tor 
children  from  poor  areas  or  areas  with  high  concen- 
trations of  working  mothers. 
Funds  for  same  programs  in  nonprofit  private  service 

institutions  in  32  States. 
Cash  assistance  to  lower  price  of  milk  in  schools  and 
service  institutions. 


FNS. USDA: 

Slate  educational  agencies 
to  school  districts. 


Regional  offices  to  school 

districts. 

State  educational  agencies 
to  school  districts. 


Regional  offices  to  school 

districts. 
State  educational  agencies 

to  schoci  districts. 

Regional  offices  to  school 
districts. 

State  educational  agencies 
to  school  districts. 


Regional  offices  to  school 

districts. 
State  educational  agencies 

to  school. 
Regional  offices  to  school 

districts. 
State  educational  agencies 

to  school  districts. 


$3  State  for  every  $!  Federal,  but    ■State" 
includes  children's  payments,  except  In 
hscal  1972.  when  4  percent  must  come 
from  State  revenues  (12  State  rents 
every  Federal  $1). 

J3  from  sources  within  the  State  expent*ed 
by  private  schools  in  State  to  every  tl 
Federal. 

None  school  ran  receive  up  to  100  percent 
ot  cost  of  serving  meal  or  Secretary's 
maximum  rcimbursenien!  rate,  whichever 
IS  lower. 

None    as  in  2. 

None,  but  see  2. 


None. 

Minimum  of  20  percent  of  cost  of  servinf 
meal  m  reedy  areas:  maximum  of  nonfood 
costs. 


As  in  4. 

25  percent  from  State  or  local  funds. 

Ncne. 

Food  service-  none,  but  minimum  of  20  per- 
cent of  cost  of  serving  food;  maximum  of 
nonfood  costs.  Equipment  assistance — 25 
percent  from  non-Federal  source. 


Regional  offices  to  school  As  in  6. 

districts. 

State  educational  agencies  None. 

to  school  districts.  None. 
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Name  of  program 


Act  and  section 


Brief  description 


Who  administers 


State  matching 


(7A)  Special  milk  program:  Private 
schools. 

(8)  Federal  administrative  e>penses. 

(9)  State  administrative  expenses. . . 


(10)  Commodities:  S«c6. 


Sec.  3 Withholding  of  funds  for  nonprorit  private  schools  in 

31  States  and  for  nonprofit  private  child  care  Institu- 
tions in  32  States. 

NSLA:  Sec.  6 Funds  for  Secretary's  expenses  in  administering  NSLA 

and  CNA  programs. 

CNA:  Sec.  7 Funds  for  State  educational  agencies  and  commodity 

distribution  agencies  for  their  adminlstiative  ex- 
penses in  supervising  and  giving  technical  assistance 
to  local  school  districts  and  service  institutions  for 
all  CNA  programs  and  NSLA  special  assistance  and 
special  food  service  for  children  programs. 
.  NSLA:  Sec.  6 Purchase  by  Secretary  of  highly  nutritious  commod- 
ities for  distribution  to  schools  and  service  Institu- 
tions (provides  average  contribution  of  7  cents  each 
lunch  together  with  fundsfrom  11,12,  and  13  below). 


(11)  Commodities:  Sec.  32. 


(12)  Commodities:  Sec.  416. 


Sec.  32  of  Public 
Law  74-320  (Act 
of  Aug.  24, 1935) 

Sec.  416:  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949. 


(13)  Commodities;  Sec.  709 Sec.  709:  Food  and 

Agriculture  Act  of 
1965. 

(14)  Surveys  and  studies NSLA:  Sec.  6(3).... 

(15)  Training See.  6(3) 

(16)  Special  development  projects CNA:  sec.  10 


Purchases  by  Secretary  of  surplus  commodities  fol- 
lowed by  donations  to  schools  and  service  Institutions. 

Price-support  acquisition  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration of  commodities  and  donation  to  school  lunch 
program. 

Purchase  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  dairy 
products,  other  than  fluid  milk ,  to  meet  requirements 
of  school  programs. 

Funds  for  Secretary  to  commission  surveys  and  studies 
of  food  service  program  requirements  either  through 
grants  to  states  or  other  means  (contracts  with  other 
groups). 

Funds  for  Secretary  to  provide  nutritional  training  and 
education  for  food  service  workers,  cooperators,  and 
participants  either  trhough  grants  to  States  or  other 
means. 

Funds  for  each  State  to  use  for  pilot  projects  to  im- 
prove methods  and  facilities  for  providing  food  service 
to  children. 


Regional  offices  to  school 

Do. 

districts. 

FNS  USDA              

Do. 

FNS,USDA:  State  educational 

Do 

agencies  and  commodity  dis- 

tribution agencies. 

C.ii  M.S..  USDA: 

Do 

State  educational  agencies 

or  commodity  distribu- 

tion agencies  to  school 

districts. 

State  educational  agencies 

Do 

or  commodity  distribu- 

tion agencies  to  school 

districts. 

CCC  and  C.&  M.S..  USDA: 

None. 

State  educational  agencies  or 

commodity  distribution  agen- 

cies to  school  districts. 

do 

Do 

FNS,  USDA:  State  educational 
agencies  or  other  public  or 
private  organizations,  includ- 
ing school  districts. 


Do 


Do. 


State  educational  agencies None— but  really  State  is  grantor. 


CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAM 


State 


Fiscal  year  1972 

grants  to  States 

tor  child 

nutrition  i 


Children 
under  18 


ChildrenxlOt 

X160  days 

(in  thousands) 


Children  under 
18  in  poverty 


Poverty  chil- 

drenX60< 

Xl60days 

(in  thousands) 


Total  cost 
(in  thousands) 


Alabama *21,098,318 

Alaska ,  8M.209 

Ariiona ,^5S'S? 

Arkanus W't^'tll 

California ^i'?!-'.!? 

Colorado ^•lii'T'il 

Connecticut.  - ^'^'n,? 

Delaware              1,7/9.02* 

District  of  CoiumbiaV.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'." ,§'f?l'?l? 

Florida             - 22.557,331 

Gwrgia::;:::.:.::..! 26.o69.906 

Hawaii                                                                                                  2.889,885 

Idaho  ::::"::::""""""::::::::"::---: 2,590.011 

lllifigij _ 26,553,468 

Indiana                  — 16,368.428 

Kansas ,V^<Vn\ 

Kentucky , ll^ll-Vl 

Louisiana ,,. ,al?  79« 

u,,-.                                                                                                          3,985,72s 

M^Xnd :"':'::::::::;::::;;;:;::::::.:.: 10,529,425 

Massachusetts i5'«9«l 

Michigan ?a'M?J?d 

M'nnesota U'^ilnliS 

Mississippi -•  M??S5? 

Missouri    - 15.676,93J 

Montana...^  ;!.!!!.. - 2.267,304 

Nsbraska                                                                             .  -  5,664,659 

"S* ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 345,04? 

NewHam|»hir« ,?o«  n5 

New  Jersey c'2n,'iU 

New  Mexico atiS^'a?? 

New  York ,5':?f:s5 

North  Carolina ^S' *?!■  ^ 

Nortt)  Dakota ,i?^?'^c 

Ohio              29,286,875 

Oklahoma          - 9,849.324 

o!^egon     ..:.:..7::.::.::::.:.: 5,212,752 

Pennsylvania ^IIJS'J?^ 

Rhode  Island  2,228,333 

South  Carolnw '^i5!'?ln 

South  OakoU J-ili?:? 

Teni>«s«( IMSHJS 

Texas               39,902,694 

Utah :::::: 4,110,047 

Vermont ,l^I^2?? 

Virginia •?!??•  1?S 

WaSimgton IVA'^ 

WestVirginii ,!•"!•  5?! 

Wisconsin       14,305,702 

Wyoming Ll^'.^^S 

Totj|.„ 677,510,359 


1,234,000 

120,000 

644, 000 

655,  000 

6,636,000 

774,000 

1,021,000 

197,000 

224,000 

2,109,000 

1,644,000 

275,000 

263. 000 

3,  7%,  000 

1.840,000 

975,000 

746,000 

1,114,000 

1,  388,  000 

344,000 

1.381,000 

1,876,000 

3,251,000 

1,381.000 

844,000 

1,553,000 

253,000 

507, 000 

170,000 

254,000 

2, 385, 000 

406.000 

5,841,000 

1.759,000 

226,000 

3,738,000 

837,000 

698,000 

3,  848, 000 

300,000 

955,  000 

241,000 

1,326,000 

4,000,000 

424,000 

157,000 

1,589,000 

1, 160,  000 

580,000 

1,584,000 

120,000 


J19, 744 

1.920 

10,304 

10,480 

106, 176 

12.384 

16,338 

3.152 

3.584 

33,744 

26.304 

4,400 

4,208 

60,736 

29,440 

15,600 

11,936 

17.824 

22,  208 

5,504 

22,096 

30, 016 

52, 016 

22,096 

13,504 

24, 848 

4,048 

8,112 

2,720 

4,064 

38, 160 

6.496 

93,456 

28,144 

3,616 

59,808 

13,392 

11,168 

61.568 

4,800 

15,280 

3,856 

21.216 

64,000 

6,784 

2,512 

25,424 

18,560 

9,280 

25,344 

1,920 


356,000 

17,000 

113,000 

202,000 

827,000 

97,000 

78,000 

24,000 

50,000 

397,000 

389,000 

28,000 

33,000 

412,000 

169,000 

97,000 

88,000 

273, 000 

410, 000 

49,000 

156,000 

164,000 

304,000 

130,000 

344, 000 

228,000 

33,000 

61,000 

15,000 

20,000 

217,000 

107,000 

733,000 

406,000 

36,000 

370,000 

162,000 

74,000 

415,000 

35,000 

269,000 

45,000 

321,000 

858,000 

45,000 

18,000 

281,000 

112,000 

139,000 

139,000 

14,000 


$28,480 

1,360 

9,040 

16, 160 

66,160 

7,760 

6.240 

1,920 

4.000 

31,760 

31, 120 

2,240 

2,640 

32.960 

13,520 

7,760 

7.040 

21,840 

32,800 

3,920 

12,480 

13,120 

24, 320 

10,400 

27, 520 

18,240 

2,640 

4,880 

1,200 

1,600 

17.360 

8,560 

58,640 

32,480 

2,880 

29,600 

12.960 

5.920 

33,200 

2,800 

21, 520 

3,600 

25,680 

68,640 

3,600 

1,440 

22,480 

8,960 

U,  120 

11, 120 

1,120 


$48,224 

3,280 
19,344 
26.640 
172,336 
20, 1« 
22,576 

5,072 

7,584 
65.504 
57,424 

6.640 

6,848 
93,696 
42,960 
23,360 
18.976 
39.664 
55,008 

9,424 
34,576 
43,136 
76.336 
32,496 
41,024 
43,088 

6,688 
12.992 

3,920 

5,664 

55, 520 

15,056 

152.096 

60.624 

6,496 
89.408 
26, 352 
17,088 
94,768 

7,600 
36,800 

7,456 

46,896 

132,640 

10,384 

3,952 
47,904 
27,520 
20,400 
36,464 

3,040 


69, 643, 000 


1,114,288 


10. 360, 000 


828,800 


1,943,088 


i  Oo«s  rMt  indud*  (354,160,000  in  s«c.  32  transfer  to  SUtta  under  die  special  child  feeding  program. 
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By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  3906.  A  bill  to  protect  the  safety  of 
users  of  compressed  gas  cylinders  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  section  832  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
transportation  of  explosives,  radioactive 
materials,  etiologic  agents,  and  other 
dangerous  articles. 

In  this  period  of  concern  for  workers' 
health  and  safety  and  for  consiuner  pro- 
tection I  would  like  to  point  out  an  area 
that  threatens  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
workers  and  consumers  in  the  United 
States. 

High  pressure  compressed  gas  cylinders 
are  among  the  potentially  most  hazard- 
ous articles  used  by  industry.  Often 
charged  to  pressures  exceeding  1,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  these  containers 
usually  hold  highly  flammable  gases  such 
as  acetylene,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen.  Ob- 
viouly  even  slight  imperfections  in  the 
construction  of  these  cylinders  can  have 
disastrous  consequences. 

Recognizing  the  destructive  potential 
of  these  containers.  Congress  authorized 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
formulate  production  and  inspection 
standards  as  far  back  as  1921.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  devel- 
oped strict  regulations  for  such  cylinders 
and  specified  minimum  engineering 
standards  cylinders  must  meet  before 
they  may  be  transported  in  interstate 
commerce. 

The  effect  was  immediate.  Poorly  made 
cylinders  were  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket and  the  rate  of  cylinder  failures 
dropped. 

The  wisdom  of  stringent  quality  con- 
trol was  again  demonstrated  during  the 
Second  World  War.  Military  require- 
ments for  high-pressure  gas  cylinders 
were  so  great  that  comprehensive  inspec- 
tion procedures  were  impractical.  Many 
new  companies  began  manufacturing 
cylinders,  some  with  little  experience  or 
understanding  of  the  standards.  Cylinder 
failures  increased.  Following  the  war,  the 
reputation  of  those  firms  producing  low- 
quality  cylinders  caught  up  with  them. 
Many  manufacturers  were  forced  to  dis- 
solve, while  those  which  had  continued 
to  make  high-quality,  safe  products 
prospered. 

The  American  safety  standards  for 
compressed  gas  cylinders  are  among  the 
most  stringent  in  the  world.  These  regu- 
lations have  been  largely  respo-isible  for 
the  commendable  safety  record  of  Ameri- 
can-made cyUnders.  Competent,  Gov- 
ernment-approved inspectors  check  ma- 
terials, manufacturing  procedures,  and 
testing  of  all  U.S.  cylinder  manufac- 
turers. Producers  scrupulously  examine 
all  their  products  for  defects  before 
shipment;  thousands  of  containers  are 
scrapped  annually  because  of  slight 
imperfections. 

These  methods  are  not  always  adopted 
by  foreign  manufacturers.  Foreign - 
made  cylinders  often  claim  to  have  been 
made  to  U.S.  standards  when  in  fact 
they  would  fail  nearly  every  test  we  re- 
quire. In  hearings  before  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Regulations  Board  last  year, 
numerous  examples  of  defective  foreign 
cylinders  were  presented,  many  bearing 


ICC  serial  niunbers,  purporting  to  have 
been  made  to  American  specifications. 

When  Congress  determined  in  1921 
that  the  safety  of  American  workers  from 
the  hazards  of  high-pressure  cylinders 
could  be  protected  only  by  stringent 
regulations,  it  was  correct.  The  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  ICC  recognized 
that  thorough  inspection  of  cylinders 
could  be  accomplished  only  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  specifications  are  too  technical 
and  subject  to  misinterpretation  and  the 
regulatory  burden  too  great  to  allow 
overseas  testing  and  inspection.  Further, 
the  commitment  to  safety  of  many  for- 
eign countries  was — and  is — subject  to 
doubt. 

Despite  the  demonstrated  necessity  of 
stringent  safety  regulations,  the  Hazard- 
ous Materials  Regulations  Board  is  cur- 
rently considering  liberalization  of  the 
American  standards  to  permit  importa- 
tion of  foreign-made  high  pressure  gas 
cylinders.  Such  an  action  would  be  un- 
justifiable at  any  time  in  view  of  the 
proven  hazards;  it  is  incomprehensible 
at  a  time  when  Congress  has  rededicated 
itself  to  passage  of  advanced  consumer 
safety  legislation. 

This  bill  would  reafiBrm  our  concern 
for  the  safety  of  American  workers,  and 
forestall  those  who  would  permit  a  flood 
of  potentially  dangerous  products  onto 
the  American  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objet  n,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  .  3  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3906 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
832  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  Insertion  of  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

•'(d)  No  person  shaU  knowingly  transport, 
carry  or  convey  within  the  United  States  a 
container  for  compressed  gases  which  has 
not  been  Inspected  and  tested  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  m 
conformity  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  as  provided  In  this  title.  As 
used  in  this  section,  "compressed  gases"  shall 
mean  any  gas  under  a  pressure  greater  than 
100  pounds  per  square  inch  at  130°  F.  Any 
person  who  violates  this  provision  or  any 
regulation  prescribed  hereunder  by  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year  or  both; 
and.  If  death  or  tmdily  injury  of  any  person 
results  from  a  violation  of  this  section,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both." 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  3907.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  California  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tain and  Seashore  National  Urban  Park. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affsdrs. 

THE    SANTA    MONICA    MOUNTAIN    AND    SEASHORE 
NATIONAL    URBAN    PARK 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Santa  Monica  Moimtain  and  Seashore 
National  Urban  Park.  The  bill,  which  is 
cosponsored  by  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
would  create  a  major  national  park  along 
the  beaches  of  Santa  Monica  Bay  and 


the  moimtains  and  valleys  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Ventura  Counties  in  California.  An  iden- 
tical bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  today  by  Congressmen  Al  Bell 
and  Barry  Goldwater,  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  protect  this 
region,  by  creation  of  such  a  national 
park,  is  urgent.  Never  before  in  America 
has  such  a  large,  concentrated  popula- 
tion suffered  from  such  a  scarcity  of  rec- 
reational resources.  Although  10  million 
persons  live  in  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles, 
the  Los  Angeles  urban  area  has  less  open 
space  available  for  public  recreation  and 
cultural  uses  than  any  other  major  city 
in  the  United  States,  including  New  York 
City.  This  imbalance  is  intensified  by  the 
great  yearly  influx  of  visitors  to  the 
area — over  8  million  annually  in  South- 
ern California — largely  attracted  by  the 
refelon's  sunshine,  beaches,  and  outdoor 
living.  The  strain  on  existing  recreational 
resources  is  nearing  the  breaking  point. 
Beaches  are  continually  crowded  and 
camping  sites  for  hundreds  of  miles 
around  often  require  reservations,  and 
turn  thousands  away  on  popular  week- 
ends. Los  Angeles  residents  are  equally 
discouraged  by  teeming  crowds  at  the 
few  local  recreational  areas,  and  by  the 
crowded  highways  leading  to  the  facili- 
ties in  outlying  areas.  A  county  park  in 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  is  a  case 
in  points:  Its  facilities  were  so  con- 
sistently overused  that  oflBcials  were 
forced  to  close  the  area  to  overnight 
camping.  The  Santa  Monicas  are  at  the 
very  heart  of  Los  Angeles'  problems  of 
increased  urbanization  and  decreasing 
recreational  and  open  space  lands :  while 
offering  imtapped  potential  for  expan- 
sion of  recreational  opportimities  for 
southern  California  residents  and  visi- 
tors, it  is  in  great  need  of  protection 
against  uncontrolled  urban  development. 

And  the  resources  at  stake  in  the  moim- 
tain and  seashore  area  are  indeed  unique. 
It  is  the  only  example  of  a  Mediter- 
ranean-type climate  existing  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  To  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  it  offers  the 
only  example  of  such  a  climate  and  the 
indigenous  plant  and  animal  life  molded 
by  this  particular  condition. 

The  canyons,  valleys,  and  beaches  offer 
an  unusual,  yet  fragile  landscape  com- 
patible with  human  open  space  and  rec- 
reational needs.  There  are  hidden  valleys, 
steep  cliffs,  placid  ponds,  shady  coves. 
The  many  types  of  foliage  indigenous  to 
the  Mediterranean  climate — sage,  sumac, 
yucca — cover  the  hillsides.  Marsh  and 
water  birds  frequent  the  coastal  area. 
The  observant  hiker  can  see  deer,  coyote, 
bobcat,  raccoon,  rabbit,  fox,  ground 
squirrel,  and  quail.  The  mountains  smd 
coastlands  are  also  an  archeologlcal 
wonder:  600  sites  have  been  identified, 
and  one  expert  estimates  that  this  Is 
only  one-tenth  the  number  that  await 
discovery  in  the  mountain  chain. 

Tlie  mountains  and  seashore  are  an 
impressive  biological,  geological,  arche- 
ologlcal, recreational,  and  educational 
resource — and  are  within  a  few  short 
miles  of  the  center  of  Los  Angeles,  the 
second  largest  urban  area  in  the  Nation. 
In  an  area  which  epitomizes  the  type  of 
Itmatlc  land  planning  against  which  ev- 
ery faction  of  our  society  has  raised  Its 
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voice;  an  area  often  cited  for  Its  un- 
planned and  rampant  development,  im- 
gulded  urbanization  and  the  desecration 
they  leave  behind;  an  area  in  which  pub- 
lic open  space  has  all  but  disappeared, 
the  Santa  Monica  chain  reigns  as  the 
only  major  open  space  In  the  entire  re- 
gion. 

The  people  of  Los  Angeles  and  its  en- 
virons long  have  been  short  changed  in 
parlc  and  open  space  areas.  Los  Angeles 
has  actually  less  total  park  land  today 
than  it  had  In  1929— with  mmions  more 
residents.  With  all  its  problems  of  traffic 
congestion,  air,  water,  and  noise  pollu- 
tion and  overcrowding,  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  not  only  provide  potential  for 
public  recreation,  but  they  serve  as  a 
watershed,  airshed,  and  an  open,  natural 
buffer  to  preserve  any  sense  of  commu- 
nity that  still  exists  in  such  a  large, 
sprawling  area.  No  resident,  whether  he 
makes  use  of  the  mountains'  recreation- 
al potential  or  not,  can  help  but  be  af- 
fected by  the  value  of  this  buffer — or 
could  help  but  be  affected  by  its  destruc- 
tion. And  those  individuals  who  suffer 
most  from  the  problems  of  urbanization, 
the  residents  of  the  inner  city,  stand  to 
lose  the  most  from  overdevelopment  of 
the  mountains:  Disappearance  of  the 
only  major  recreational  area  within  their 
reach,  increased  overcrowding  of  the 
downtown  city  center,  and  an  over- 
whelming smog  problem,  as  the  Los  An- 
geles basin  loses  its  only  large  nonpollut- 
ing  buffer  between  the  ocean  and  the 
city. 

Oovemment  officials  at  every  level 
must  be  thinking  to  the  future,  and  what 
the  consequences  of  unplanned  develop- 
ment in  the  Los  Angeles  area  can  be.  And 
yet,  daily  this  process  of  imcontroUed 
urban  sprawl  Into  our  de  facto  open 
space  continues,  and  the  reality  of  a 
permanent,  protected  open  space,  and 
recreational  area  is  slipping  from  our 
grasp.  It  can  no  longer  be  argued  that 
such  issues  are  a  strictly  local  matter. 
The  enormity  of  the  problem,  and  the 
expense  of  acquiring  large  areas  and  de- 
veloping them  for  large-scale  recrea- 
tion— a  totally  new  problem  from  the 
time  when  large,  scenic  areas  could  be  ac- 
quired for  a  pittance — necessitates  Fed- 
eral involvement.  In  addition,  the  fact 
that  5  percent  of  the  Nation's  population 
visits  southern  California  every  year, 
utilizing  the  beaches  and  gentle  moun- 
tains in  year-round  sunny  weather,  in 
itself  labels  the  area — and  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountain  region  in  particular — 
as  a  national  resource.  A  great  national 
park  in  the  midst  of  Los  Angeles  will  af- 
ford a  unique  resource  for  camping  and 
vacationing  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
families  who  visit  Los  Angeles  every 
year. 

A  verbal  commitment  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  the  region's  re- 
sources already  has  been  mswle:  In  1970, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Walter  J. 
Hlckel,  in  announcing  the  urban  recrea- 
tion study  program,  said. 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountain  range,  to- 
gether with  adjoining  beaches  form  the 
greatest  untapped  natural  resource  In  the 
second  largest  metrop)olltan  area  In  the  na- 
tion. Considering  the  slza,  loofttlon  sod  va- 
riety of  the  resources,  the  Importance  of  this 
area  in  meeting   the  recreational   needs  of 


Los  Angeles  residents  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized. 

President  Nixon  supported  this  posi- 
tion in  a  mandate  for  open  space  plan- 
ning and  land  acquisition,  set  forth  in  his 
February  1970,  messtige  to  Congress  on 
the  Environment: 

Plain  common  sense  argues  that  we  give 
greater  priority  to  acquiring  now  the  lands 
that  wUl  be  so  greatly  needed  in  a  few  years. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Interior's 
August  1972  study  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Moim tains  made  the  following  findings: 

1.  The  Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  ad- 
jacent coastline  constitute  the  most  signifi- 
cant large  unprotected  expanse  of  natural 
environments  remaining  on  the  periphery  of 
the  liOS  Angeles  Basin.  The  association  of 
mountains  and  ocean  offer  distinctive  scenic 
values  and  a  variety  of  natural  life  forms. 

2.  The  significance  of  these  natural  en- 
vironments Is  underscored  by  their  proximity 
to  the  eight  million  residents  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Basin.  The  natural  environments  offer 
unique  opportunities  for  recreation  in  un- 
structured natural  settings  and  for  scientific 
studies  and  outdoor  classrooms.  They  also 
can  serve  to  balance  urban  expansion,  pro- 
vide visual  relief  in  contrast  to  the  adjacent 
urban  expanse  and  help  dilute  Los  Angeles' 
seriously  polluted  airshed. 

3.  Current  urban  expansion  trends,  partic- 
ularly those  of  large  scale  residential  develop- 
ment, are  having  a  severe  impact  on  the  re- 
maining natural  environments  within  the 
mountains.  If  these  development  trends  con- 
tinue unabated,  the  values  associated  with 
the  remaining  natural  environments  will  be 
forfeited. 

4.  In  view  at  the  threat  which  continued 
urban  expansion  poses  In  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  and  along  the  adjacent  coastline, 
measures  need  be  taken  to  expand  the  exist- 
ing parklands  and  regulate  and  control  land 
uses  to  protect  the  significant  portions  of  re- 
maining natural  environments  In  the  public 
interest. 

It  is  indeed  unfortimate  that  despite 
these  findings,  the  Department  was  re- 
quired to  conclude  that  this  was  not  a 
high  priority  Federal  concern  requiring 
immediate  commitment  of  funds. 

Obviously,  now  that  such  findings  have 
been  made,  it  is  time  to  back  up  those 
findings  with  a  strong  commitment  of 
funds.  If  we  honestly  believe  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  and  seashore  are  an 
invaluable  asset  to  the  people  of  south- 
ern California  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
and  that  protection  of  this  area  requires 
Federal  cooperation  and  support  of  State 
and  local  efforts,  we  must  act  now  to  back 
up  these  beliefs  with  strong  Federal  sup- 
port, or  we  will  be  retracting  a  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  highest  level. 

I  propose  in  my  bill  that  the  Federal 
Government  not  just  assist,  but  join  in 
partnership  with  the  State  of  California 
and  local  governmental  entities  in  de- 
veloping this  major  Federal  appropria- 
tion to  begin  acquisition  to  scenic,  recre- 
ational lands  now.  And  I  propose  mech- 
anisms for  working  jointly  with  State 
and  local  government  to  imderstand  and 
plan  for  the  needs  of  the  entire  region 
for  the  present  and  the  future,  to  end  a 
haphazard  continuation  of  urban  sprawl. 
We  must,  in  a  cooperative  intergovern- 
mental way.  not  only  move  immediately 
to  acquire  those  areas  which  have  been 
determined  to  be  prime  areas  for  recre- 
ational use,  but  also  consider  the  needs 


of  the  entire  mountain  and  coastal  re- 
gion, to  insure  preservation  of  those  re- 
sources we  recognize  to  be  valuable. 

As  former  Secretary  Hickel  said  in 
1970: 

We  are  moving  with  a  coordinate  program 
to  establish  large  park  and  recreation  areaa 
where  most  of  our  people  live  ...  In  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  our  country.  We  must 
get  parks  to  the  people. 

The  year  1972  has  been  declared  to  be 
National  Parks  Centennial  Year  in  honor 
of  the  foimding  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park  in  1872.  I  believe  1972  should  also 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  second  100 
years  of  the  national  park  system,  by 
the  creation  of  the  first  national  urban 
park  in  the  mountains  and  seashore  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  needs  of  today's  Los 
Angeles  residents  and  visitors  are  great; 
the  needs  of  future  Americans  for  park- 
lands  near  urban  areas  will  be  tremen- 
dous. We  must  act  now  to  provide  both 
present  and  future  Americans  with  the 
open,  recreational  lands  they  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  3907 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  (a)  In 
order  to  preserve  a  national  mountain  and 
seashore  resource  to  provide  for  public  out- 
door recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  by  present  and  fu- 
ture generations;  to  preserve  natural,  scenic, 
scientific,  historic,  and  other  values  contrib- 
uting to  public  enjoyment  of  the  lands 
and  waters  of  the  area;  to  preserve  the  range's 
value  to  the  surrounding  region  as  open 
space;  and  recognizing  the  need  of  the  great- 
er Los  Angeles  area  for  such  an  open  space 
and  recreational  resource,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  established  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain 
and  Seashore  National  Urban  Park.  The  park, 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  shall  gen- 
erally comprise  that  area  of  the  Santa  Mon- 
ica Mountains  eastward  of  the  San  Diego 
Freeway  along  the  crest  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  and  paralleling  MulhoUand  Drive 
to  Griffith  Park  and  westward  from  the  San 
Diego  Freeway  and  eastward  from  Point 
Mugua  and  westward  from  Sunset  Boulevard, 
including  portions  of  the  beaches  and  coastal 
canyons  of  Santa  Monica  Bay.  Special  ef- 
fort shall  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  acquire  lands,  easements,  and 
other  necessary  rights  to  create  a  park  that 
is  a  contiguous  whole  and  maximizes  the 
benefits  of  the  park  for  the  greater  Los  An- 
geles region. 

(b)  In  preserving  the  mountains  and  sea- 
shore and  stabilizing  Its  development,  sub- 
stantial reliance  shall  be  placed  on  coopera- 
tion between  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  apply  best  principles  of  land 
use  planning  and  zoning.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  give  full  consideration  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Venturla-Los  Angeles  Mountain  and 
Coastal  Study  Commission  affecting  land 
use.  zoning,  conservation,  and  development 
In  Los  Angeles  County  and  Ventura  County 
and  to  the  terms  of  any  coastline  conserva- 
tion legislation  enacted  by  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  make  every  effort  to  en- 
courage the  State  of  California  and  local 
governments  thereof  to  establish  stringent 
land  use  controls  In  the  entire  Santa  Monica 
Mountain  and  Seashore  area  as  defined  In 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Special  priority  shall  be  given 
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by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquisi- 
tion of  the  following  lands  which  are  of 
particular  scenic,  recreational  and  open 
space  value: 

(1)  The  Point  Mugu,  Pacific  View,  Boney 
Mountain,  Hidden  VaUey  complex; 

(2)  Zuma.  Trancas  and  North  Ramirez 
Canyons; 

(3)  Mallbu  Canyon  and  the  Century 
Ranch; 

(4)  Cold  Canyon; 

(5)  Tuna  Canyon; 

(6)  Areas  north  and  west  of  Will  Rogers 
State  Park; 

(7)  Santa  Maria  Canyon; 

(8)  Caballero  Creek; 

(9)  The  MulhoUand  Highway  and  Por- 
trero  Road,  for  development  as  a  Scenic 
Corridor  to  traverse  the  length  of  the  moun- 
tains, to  provide  access  for  recreation  pur- 
poses by  several  modes  of  travel; 

(10)  Seashores  and  associated  coastal  can- 
yons of  the  area  defined  by  this  Act; 

(11)  Lands  to  be  acquired  for  hiking, 
equestrian,  bicycle,  of  land  use  planning  and 
zoning.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
give  full  consideration  to  the  reconmienda- 
tions  of  the  State  of  California  Ventura-Los 
Angeles  Mountain  and  Coastal  Study  Com- 
mission affecting  land  use,  zoning,  conserva- 
tion, and  development  In  Los  Angeles  County 
and  Ventura  County  and  to  the  terms  of  any 
coastline  conservation  legislation  enacted  by 
the  State  of  California,  and  shall  make  every 
effort  to  encourage  the  State  of  California 
and  local  governments  thereof  to  establish 
stringent  land  use  controls  in  the  entire 
Santa  Monica  Moutaln  and  seashore  area  as 
defined  In  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Special  priority  shall  toe  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquUl- 
tion  of  the  following  lands  which  are  of 
particular  scenic,  recreational  and  open 
space  value : 

(1)  The  Point  Mugu,  Pacific  View,  Boney 
Mountain,  Hidden  Valley  complex; 

(2)  ZuHM,  Trancas  and  North  Ramirez 
Canyons; 

(3)  Mallbu  Canyon  and  the  Century 
Ranch; 

(4)  Cold  Canyon; 

(5)  Tuna  Canyon; 

(6)  Areas  north  and  west  of  Will  Rogers 
State  Park; 

(7)  Santa  Maria  Canyon; 

(8)  Caballero  Creek; 

(9 )  The  MulhoUand  Highway  and  Portrero 
Road,  for  development  as  a  Scenic  Corridor 
to  traverse  the  length  of  the  mountains,  to 
provide  access  for  recreation  purposes  by 
several  modes  of  travel; 

(10)  Seashores  and  associated  coastal  can- 
yons of  the  area  defined  by  this  Act; 

(11)  Lands  to  be  acquired  for  hiking, 
equestrian,  bicycle,  or  other  trail  systems. 

(b)  The  lands  to  be  acquired  by  the 
United  States  imder  this  Act  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
through  the  National  Park  Service.  Under 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  administer,  protect,  and  de- 
velop the  park  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  26.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Secretary  may  apply  any 
other  statutory  authority  available  to  him 
for  the  conservation  and  management  of 
natural  resources  to  the  extent  he  finds  such 
authority  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  and  any  system  of  cooperative  manage- 
ment he  finds  most  feasible  with  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation and  local  parks  and  recreation 
agencies. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  acquisi- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  an  acreage  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  which,  in  his 
opinion,  can  be  administered  efficiently  for 


tbe  ptupoeas  of  this  Act,  he  shall  esti^Uah 
the  park  by  pubUcatlon  of  notice  thereof  In 
the  Federal  Register.  Such  notice  shaU  In- 
clude a  description  of  the  boiindarles  of  the 
park. 

(d)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shaU  study 
the  land  use  management  needs  of  the  en- 
tire defined  mountain  and  seashore  region 
and  take  whatever  actions  are  determined 
necessary  to  preserve  the  established  values 
of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain  and  Seashore 
area.  Including  additional  land  acquisition. 
The  Secretary  shall  take  whatever  action  Is 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  that  special  pre- 
cautions wlU  be  taken  by  the  State  of  CaU- 
fomla  and  local  governmental  entitles  to 
guard  against  land  use  management  of  the 
lands  surrounding  acquired  parklands  which 
are  Incompatible  with  the  acquired  lands.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  natural  continuity  of 
the  regional  environment. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations,  restrictions,  and 
conditions  Imposed  by  this  Act,  to  acquire 
the  land  and  other  property  and  any  Interests 
therein  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  by  exchange,  except 
that  land  owned  by  the  State  of  California 
or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions  may  be  ac- 
quired only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

(b)  When  acquiring  property  by  exchange, 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  any  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  park,  and  In  exchange  therefor  he  may 
convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  property  any 
Federally  owned  property  under  his  Jurisdic- 
tion which  he  classifies  as  suitable  for  ex- 
change or  other  disposal.  The  values  of  the 
properties  so  exchanged  either  shall  be  ap- 
proximately equal,  or  If  they  are  not  approxi- 
mately equal,  the  values  shall  be  equalized 
by  the  payment  of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to 
the  Secretary  as  the  circumstances  require. 

(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  tmder  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  Immediate  and  careful  consideration  to 
any  offer  made  by  a  property  owner  owning 
property  withm  the  boundaries  of  the  park 
to  sell  such  property  to  the  Secretary.  A  prop- 
erty owner  owning  property  within  the  park 
may  notify  the  Secretary  that  the  continued 
ownership  of  that  property  would  result  In 
hardship  to  him,  and  the  Secretary  shall  im- 
mediately consider  such  evicience  and  shall 
within  one  year  following  the  submission  of 
such  notice,  subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds,  purchase  such  property  offered  for  a 
price  which  does  not  exceed  its  fair  market 
value. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  to  fulfill  the  objectives 
of  this  Act  shall,  from  time  to  time,  vest  In 
the  United  States  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
in,  and  the  right  to  Immediate  possession 
of,  all  real  property  in  specific  acquisitions 
withm  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain  and  Sea- 
shore area  as  defined  In  this  Act.  except  real 
property  owned  by  the  State  of  California  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(e)  With  respect  to  property  which  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  con- 
demnation under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  initiate  no  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings untu  after  he  has  made  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  acquire  such  property  by 
negotiation  and  purchase. 

(f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
only  such  interest  In  lands  as  is  reasonably 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  the  park. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  condemnation  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  a  clear  and  marketable 
title,  free  of  any  and  all  encumbrances. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  use  Installment 
purchase,  advance  acquisition  with  lease- 
back provisions,  and  conservation,  agricul- 
tural, access,  and  scenic  easements  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(I)  The  Secretary  shaU  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  grants  and  funds  from 
other  appropriate  government  agencies  to 
further  land  acquisition  for  the  park,  con- 


struct the  necessary  faculties  to  protect  the 
values  for  which  the  park  was  established, 
and  extend  the  benefits  of  the  recreation  and 
open  space  resource  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountain  and  Seashore  to  the  greater  Loe 
Angeles  region  and  to  the  American  public. 
Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Santa  Monica  Mountain  and  Seashore  Na- 
tional Urban  Park  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist  nine  years  after 
establishment  of  the  park  as  provided  by 
section  2  of  this  Act;  however,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  at  his  discretion,  extend  the 
Commission  for  an  Indeterminate  period 
of  time  If  he  feels  this  action  Is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  be  composed 
of  nine  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

(1)  five  members  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  three  of  whom  shaU  be  residents 
of  Los  Angeles  or  Ventura  Counties; 

(2)  one  member  to  be  appointed  from  a 
list  of  persons  recommended  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Ventura  County; 

(3)  one  member  to  be  appointed  from  a 
list  of  persons  reconmiended  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County;   and 

(4  )two  members  to  be  appointed  from  a 
list  of  persons  recommended  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  on  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  man- 
ner In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(d)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shaU  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  Incurred  Inci- 
dent to  Commission  business.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses  reasonably 
Incurred  by  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  staff 
assistance  as  Is  necessary  to  the  Commis- 
sion m  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

(f)  The  Conmilssion  shall  meet  at  least 
twice  annually  at  times  and  places  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman.  The  Commission 
also  shall  meet  as  necessary  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  upon  proper  cause  and  due 
notice  given. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  partlculco-  experience  or  expertise  In 
government,  conservation,  land  use  planning 
and  acquisition,  natural  and  environment 
sciences,  or  economics. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  the  initial  appointments  as  fol- 
lows: three  commissioners  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  terms  of  one  year,  three  commissioners 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years,  and 
three  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  three  years. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  duties  of  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of — 

(1)  advising  the  Secretary  on  proposed 
land  uses,  priority  of  such  uses,  and  devel- 
opment plans  within  the  park,  consistent 
with  the  recreational  and  open  space  aspects 
of  the  park  region; 

(2)  advising  the  Secretary  on  any  activities 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  or  proposed  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  or  through 
others  under  the  Outer  Contmental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  (67  Stat.  462)  which  would  have 
or  are  likely  to  have  a  material  Infiuence 
on  the  park  environment; 

(3)  advising  the  Governor  of  California 
on  any  activities  conducted  by  or  proposed 
to  be  conducted  by  the  Lands  Commission  of 
the  State  of  California  directly  or  through 
others  upon  the  tldelands  and  shelf  lands 
and  waters  which  would  have  or  are  likely 
to  have  a  material  Influence  on  the  park 
environment: 

(4)  advising  the  boards  of  supervisors  of 
Ventura  County  and  Los  Angeles  County  and 
the  city  council  of  any  city  contiguous  or 
adjacent  to  the  park  as  to  any  proposed  land 
use,  land  development,  public  works,  mineral 
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development,  or  zoning  outside  the  park 
which  would  have  or  are  likely  to  have  a 
material  Influence  on  the  park  environment; 
<5)  holding  hearings  on  National  Park 
Service  proposals  for  acquisition  of  land  and 
development  and  use  plans  for  the  park  and 
submitting  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary,  with  special  priority  given 
to  lands  specified  In  section  2  (a): 

(6)  assisting  the  Secretary  In  conferring 
with  State  and  local  parks  and  recreation 
officials  to  determine  the  best  possible  coop- 
erative management  program  for  the  park 
lands: 

(7)  assisting  the  State  of  California  and 
local  government  entitles  to  assure  that  land 
use  In  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain  and  Sea- 
shore area  as  defined  by  this  Act  Is  compati- 
ble with  and  supplements  the  values  of  the 
Park  established  herein;  and 

(8)  any  other  duties  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  related  to  the  development,  use, 
and  management  of  the  park  and  Its  resources 
and  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  park 
on  the  surrounding  communities  and  the 
environmental  Impact  of  adjacent  commer- 
cial activity  on  the  park. 

S*c.  6.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  of  Im- 
proved property  situated  within  the  area  des- 
ignated for  inclusion  In  the  park  on  the  date 
of  Its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary,  may.  as 
a  condition  to  such  acquisition,  retain,  for 
a  term  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  such  property 
for  any  single  family  residential  purpose 
which  Is  not  Incompatible  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  or  which  does  not  Impair  the 
usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  the  area  des- 
ignated for  Inclusion.  The  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  value  of  the  property  on 
the  date  of  such  acquisition  less  the  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner.  Where  any  such  owner  retains  a  right 
of  vise  and  occupancy  as  herein  provided, 
such  right  during  its  existence  may  be  con- 
veyed or  leased  for  noncommercial  residen- 
tial purposes  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  Improved  or  unimproved  property 
situated  within  the  area  designated  for  In- 
clusion In  the  park  which  by  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  owner  or 
owners  thereof.  Is  used  commercially  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  public  and  enhance  their 
enjoyment  of  the  park,  shall  not  be  subject 
to  purchase  or  condemnation  during  the  ex- 
istence of  such  agreement. 

(c)  Any  deed  or  other  Instrument  used  to 
transfer  title  to  property,  with  respect  to 
which  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  Is  re- 
tained under  this  section,  shall  provide  that 
such  property  shall  not  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose which  Is  incompatible  with  purposes  of 
this  Act.  or  which  Impairs  the  usefulness  and 
attractiveness  of  such  area,  and  If  It  should 
be  so  used,  the  Secretary  shall  have  author- 
ity to  terminate  such  right. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provUlons  of  thU  Act.  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  the  next  following  fiscal 
year,  such  sums,  the  aggregate  of  which  shall 
not  exceed  $30,000,000.  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.  3779 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondalk,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoxty*)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3779,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1972. 


S.   3813 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3813,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated 
to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Grand 
River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
40-K. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  349— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  SUPPLEMENTAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OP- 
ERATIONS 

(Ordered  placed  on  calendar.) 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reporting  the  following  resolution 
(Rept.  No.  92-1035) : 

S.  Res.  349 
Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  258,  92d 
Congress,    agreed    to    March    17,    1972,    Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  section  3,  strike   out   "$1,585,300" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,706  300". 

(2)  In  section  4,  strike  out  "$830,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$929,000". 

(3)  In  section  7,  strike  out  "$285,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$307,000". 

(4)  In  section  9,  strike   out   "$1,595,300" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,716,300". 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  350— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  AS 
A  SENATE  DOCUMENT  THE  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY  OF  THE 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

(Ordered  placed  on  calendar.) 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  the  following  resolution 
(Rept.  No.  92-1036) : 

S.  Res.  350 
Resolved,  That  the  Seventy-fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  for  the  year 
ended  March  1,  1971.  be  printed,  with  an  11« 
lustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  351— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
PAYING  A  GRATUITY  TO  MICHAEL 
M.  O'CONNOR  AND  KATHLEEN  M. 
O'CONNOR 

(Ordered  placed  on  calendar.) 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  351 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Michael  M.  O'Connor,  son,  and  Kathleen  M. 
O'Connor,  daughter,  of  Molly  M.  O'Connor, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one-half  of 
six  and  one-half  months'  compensation  at 
the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  In- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
aUowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  352— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
PAYING  A  GRATUITY  TO  FRANCES 
M.  FELL 

(Ordered  placed  on  calendar.) 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  352 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Frances  M.  Pell,  mother  of  Thomas  P.  Pell, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  eleven  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.S.R.— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1428 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241) 
authorizing  the  President  to  approve  an 
interim  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1429 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  oti 
the  table.) 

NO  FIRST  STRIKE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  amendment  to 
amendment  1406  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241, 
the  resolution  to  approve  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons.  My 
amendment  would  add  language  at  the 
end  of  the  Jackson  amendment  so  that 
the  final  clause  would  read: 

.  .  .  And  the  Congress  considers  that  the 
success  of  these  agreements  and  the  attain- 
ment of  more  permanent  and  comprehensive 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  (1)  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment and  modernization  program  and 
(2)  the  preservation  of  longstanding  U.S. 
policy  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the 
United  States  should  seek  unilateral  ad- 
vantage by  developing  counterforce  weap- 
ons which  might  be  construed  as  having  a 
first-strike  potential. 

I  would  prefer,  Mr.  President,  that  no 
language  be  added  to  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, since  our  policy  and  understand- 
ings have  already  been  made  clear  in  the 
extensive  record  of  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions. But  if  such  language  is  to  be  add- 
ed, I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  Con- 
gress go  on  record  with  unqualified  sup- 
port for  efforts  to  prevent  either  side 
from  developing  a  first-strike  capability. 

This  step  is  particularly  urgent  because 
of  several  SALT-related  items  that  are 
pending  before  the  Congress  in  connec- 
tion with  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorizations. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  you  know,  Mr.  President,  has  had 
pending  before  it  five  items  that  were  re- 
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quested  by  the  administration  as  new 
initiatives  in  strategic  weaponry  to  ex- 
ploit loopholes  that  result  from  the  par- 
tial nature  of  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
Offensive  Weapons. 

One  of  those  items  is  initial  fimding 
for  an  ABM  site  for  the  National  Com- 
mand Authority  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  has  already  indicated  to  the  Senate 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  these  funds  can 
be  approved  by  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  this  year. 

The  other  four  items  have  been  ex- 
amined carefully  by  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee — a  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile,  acceleration  of 
the  development  of  site  defense  for  Min- 
uteman,  upgrading  of  our  strategic 
communications,  and  most  provocative 
of  all,  development  of  a  more  accurate 
warhead  for  our  Minuteman  and  Posei- 
don MIRV'ed  missiles. 

As  I  indicated,  Mr.  President,  these 
proposals  are  pending  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

But  they  are  also  pending  before  the 
conference  on  the  military  procurement 
authorizations,  having  been  approved  by 
the  House  in  their  version  of  the  bill. 
The  possibility  therefore  exists,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  body  could  be  faced 
with  a  conference  report  that  Includes 
these  items,  and  in  this  event,  a  lengthy 
and  vigorous  debate  can  be  expected. 

In  the  interest  of  time  and  economy  of 
action,  therefore,  we  propose  this  amend- 
ment by  which  the  Senate  can  express 
itself  forcefully  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  should  now 
abandon  its  longstanding  policy  against 
developing  first-strike  capability  and 
pursue  a  hazardous  and  irrational  course, 
deluding  ourselves  into  thinking  that,  by 
some  remote  chance,  any  nation  could 
survive  a  nuclear  exchange. 

It  is  foolishness,  Mr.  President,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Russians  would  not  re- 
spond massively  and  devastatlngly  if  we 
should  launch  a  "surgical  strategic 
strike"  against  selected  Soviet  targets. 

It  is  even  more  fooUsh  to  believe  that 
the  Russians,  knowing  that  we  have  de- 
veloped such  coimterforce  capability, 
would  not  throw  everything  they  have 
into  Uie  first  laimch  in  order  to  use  what 
we  might  otherwise  destroy  in  our  next 
"surgical  strike." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  President,  if  by 
some  mad  and  inhumane  turn  of  events, 
the  Soviet  Union  were  someday  to  decide 
on  a  flrst-strlke  against  us,  it  is  foolish- 
ness to  believe  that  they  would  not  put 
their  entire  arsenal  into  the  attack, 
knowing  that  if  they  do  not  inflict  total 
destruction  on  the  first  blow,  we  could 
pick  out  their  remaining  missiles,  their 
military  command  centers,  and  the  vital 
centers  of  their  cities  and — with  our 
newly  acquired  accuracy — destroy  them 
with  ungodly  precision. 

I  fear  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"limited  nuclear  war."  Rationality  in  the 
face  of  irrationality  requires  superhuman 
control  and  might  even  risk  the  one- 
sided obliteration  of  the  rational  nation. 
Once  begun,  nuclear  war  would  be  an 
exercise  in  posthumous  revenge. 


Admittedly,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
accidental  laimch,  and  an  all-out  re- 
sponse thereto  could  be  restrained. 

But  if  either  side,  or  any  other  nation, 
develops  a  motivation  to  strike  first,  our 
technology  would  not  fail  to  demonstrate 
the  determination  of  the  instigator,  and 
we  would  immediately  take  up  the  awful 
challenge  with  a  volley  of  nuclear  death 
and  destruction. 

Years  ago,  the  United  States  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  imnecessary  and 
provocative  to  improve  our  missiles  to 
the  point  that  they  could,  with  a  high 
probability  of  success,  destroy  Soviet 
land-based  missiles.  It  would  be  imneces- 
sary because  both  sides  retained  Inviil- 
nerable  sea-based  missiles  which  had 
sufficient  capability  to  deter  any  attack. 
It  would  be  provocative  because  the  So- 
viet Union  might  doubt  our  intentions 
and  plan  instead  against  our  capability 
to  destroy  their  land-based  missiles. 

When  one  nation  fears  that  a  major 
part  of  its  deterrent  force  can  be  easily 
destroyed  in  an  attack  by  highly  ac- 
curate, large-yield  warheads,  it  under- 
standably fears  that  an  adversary  might 
use  that  advantage  to  strike  first.  This 
upsets  the  delicate  balance  of  terror  by 
giving  the  edge  to  that  nation  which  at- 
tacks first,  whether  out  of  aggressive  de- 
sign or  in  fear  of  an  imminent  attack 
by  its  enemiy. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  an  invulnerable  deterrent  force  in 
their  respective  nuclear  submarines.  But 
since  both  nations  have  invested  consid- 
erable resources  in  land-based  missiles, 
they  are  rightly  concerned  that  these 
forces  might  be  substantially  threatened 
by  new  programs  giving  greater  yield 
and  accuracy. 

Already  the  United  States  has  devel- 
oped MIRV  technology  to  the  point 
where  we  have  high  confidence — but  not 
certainty — that  we  can  come  very  close 
to  Soviet  silos  and  render  most  missiles 
inoperative. 

As  Senator  Stennis  told  the  Senate  last 
year: 

We  have  amazing  accuracy  already.  We  had 
had  amazing  achievements  In  that  field.  The 
exact  Information  is  classified,  but  we  can 
come  well  within  a  half-mile  of  targets  now. 
Our  accuracy  on  the  targets  is  well  within 
a  half-mUe.  I  state  that  because  I  am  told 
It  is  a  fact.  So  certainly  we  are  not  neglect- 
ing this  field. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  understandably 
developing  its  own  MIRV  capabilities. 
But  neither  side  should  take  the  next  step 
of  trying  to  improve  its  systems  to  the 
point  where  probability  becomes  cer- 
tainty and  fear  smothers  trust. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  American  policy 
of  refusing  to  go  all  the  way  to  a  first- 
strike  capability  was  unmistakably  clear. 

President  Nixon,  on  December  29, 1969. 
wTote  to  Senate  Brooke: 

My  fundamental  position  Is  that  the  pur- 
pose of  our  strategic  program  Is  to  main- 
tain our  deterrent,  not  to  threaten  any  na- 
tion with  a  first  strike.  There  Is  no  current 
program  to  develop  a  so-called  hard-target 
MIRV. 

The  same  point  was  made  by  Secretary 
Laird  in  November  1970.  in  a  letter  to 
Senator  Brooks: 


We  have  not  developed,  and  are  not  seek- 
ing to  develop  a  weapon  system  having,  or 
which  could  reasonably  be  construed  as  hav- 
ing, a  first-strike  potential. 

Last  year,  the  Defense  Department 
specifically  opposed  amendments  offered 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  for  the  very 
reason  which  now  concerns  us  today.  An 
official  statement  said: 

It  is  the  position  of  the  United  States  not 
to  develop  weapons  systems  whose  deploy- 
ment could  reasonably  be  construed  by  the 
Soviets  as  having  a  first-strike  capabUlty. 
Such  a  deployment  might  provide  an  Incen- 
tive for  the  Soviets  to  strike  first. 

On  the  basis  of  these  policy  statements, 
the  Senate  last  year  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected the  proposals  to  begin  developing 
such  a  coimterforce  strategy. 

But  news  reports  in  recent  days  have 
hinted  a  change  in  this  longstanding 
policy.  On  Wednesday,  the  Defense  De- 
partment admitted  that  one  of  the  pro- 
grams added  after  conclusion  of  the 
SALT  agreements  would  be  for  research 
and  development  of  a  new  warhead  with 
greater  yield  and  accuracy  which  could 
hit  hardened  sites. 

Despite  the  claim  that  we  are  still  not 
planning  any  first-strike  force,  I  believe 
that  such  weapons  could  reasonably  be 
construed  as  having  a  first-strike  poten- 
tial. In  that  case,  this  is  a  departiu'e  from 
the  administration's  earlier  assurances. 

I  am  not  reassured — and  I  doubt  that 
the  Russians  will  be  reassured — ^by  state- 
ments that  we  will  do  research  and  de- 
velopment, but  then  leave  the  deploy- 
ment question  for  future  decision. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr.  Sten- 
nis) said  last  year  in  the  debate  on  Sen- 
ator Buckley's  amendments: 

We  do  not  need  this  type  of  Improvements 
In  payload  and  guidance  now,  the  type  of 
Improvements  that  are  proposed.  In  order 
to  have  the  option  of  attacking  military 
targets  other  than  cities.  Our  accuracy  Is 
already  sufficiently  good  to  enable  us  to  at- 
tack any  kind  of  target  we  want,  and  to  avoid 
collateral  damage  to  cities.  The  only  reason 
to  undertake  the  type  of  program  the  amend- 
ment suggests  (Poseidon  upgrade)  is  to  be 
able  to  destroy  enemy  missUes  In  their  silos 
before  they  are  launched.  This  means  a  U.S. 
first  strike,  unless  the  adversary  should  be  so 
stupid  as  to  partially  attack  us,  and  leave 
many  of  bla  ICBMa  In  their  silos  for  us  to 
attack  In  a  second  strike. 

If  we  develop  this  program,  we  will 
have  some  counterforce  capability.  And 
having  a  little  counterforce  capability  is 
like  being  a  little  bit  pregnant.  Other  na- 
tions will  expect  that  capability  to  grow 
into  a  fully  deployed  system. 

I  earnestly  hc^ie,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  administration  will  recognize  t^e 
consequences  of  this  su:tion  at  this  time 
and  will  reaffirm  by  deeds  as  well  as 
words  our  policy  of  not  developing  first- 
strike  weapons. 

But  if  there  are  forces  at  work  to  push 
us  toward  a  new  and  costly  confronta- 
tion in  the  fields  of  technology,  then  the 
Congress  should  make  its  support  for 
the  declared  policy  of  the  President  clear 
and  unanimous.  The  amendment  which 
we  offer  today  should  do  this,  so  that  no 
one  in  our  own  Government  or  In  the 
Soviet  Union  will  doubt  our  commitment 
to  a  stable  arms  balance. 
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AMENDMENT    NO.    1430 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hughes)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  Amendment  No. 
1406,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jackson  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Scorr)  to 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241),  to 
authorize  the  President  to  approve  an 
interim  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 


NATIONAL    SCHOOL    LUNCH    ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1431 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  submit  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
14896  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Case,  Adcen,  Brock, 
Bayh,  Williams,  Mondale,  Mathias, 
BuROicK,  Javits,  Cranston,  Packwood, 
Gravel,  Hart,  Harris,  Eacleton,  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Kennedy,  McGovern,  Ribicoff, 
Stevenson,  Nelson,  and  Hughes. 

This  amendment  is  in  the  form  of  a 
bloc  amendment,  containing  three 
amendments  to  the  school  Itmch  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

The  first  amendment  within  this  bloc 
would  prevent  any  child  who  partici- 
pated in  last  year's  free  or  reduced  price 
school  lunch  program  from  being  nUed 
ineligible  in  the  future  by  reason  of  any 
new  standard  adopted.  This  so-called 
grandfather  clause  would  be  tied  to 
last  year's  income  eligibility  standard. 
Adoption  of  this  part  of  the  bloc  amend- 
ment would  prevent  as  many  as  25.000 
children  in  scattered  communities 
throughout  the  country  from  being  ruled 
ineligible  to  participate  in  the  free  or 
reduced  price  lunch  program  in  the 
future.  The  estimated  cost  of  protecting 
these  children  from  being  dropped  from 
this  program  is  about  $200,000  per  an- 
niun. 

The  second  amendment  in  the  bloc 
would  remove  the  existing  25  percent 
matching  fund  requirement  for  especial- 
ly needy  schools  in  connection  with  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  for  purchasing 
equipment  needed  to  establish  lunch  fa- 
cilities in  schools.  Currently,  over  18,000 
schools  still  do  not  provide  lunch  serv- 
ice to  children.  Most  of  these  schools  are 
those  located  in  older  sections  of  cities, 
in  small  rural  towns  and  parochlsil 
schools.  Although  the  committee  bill 
reserves  half  of  the  fimds  authorized  for 
this  purpose  under  this  bill  for  these 
type  of  schools,  plus  gives  the  State  au- 
thority to  pool  such  requests  when  ap- 
plying to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  such  assistance,  the  especially  needy 
schools  within  this  group  still  will  likely 
find  it  difficult  to  gain  access  to  these 
fun<is.  Under  this  particular  amendment 
States  would  determine  which  sch(X)ls 
were  especially  needy  in  qualifjring  for 
exemption  of  the  25  percent  matching 
requirement. 

Therefore,  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  mean  that  States,  in  pooling 


and  submitting  their  request  for  grant 
funds  under  this  particular  section  of  the 
act  would  not  have  to  provide  25  per- 
cent In  matching  funds  for  that  portion 
of  tlielr  statewide  request  which  would 
be  applied  to  especially  nee(iy  schools  as 
determined  by  them.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  not  result  in  addi- 
tional authorized  appropriations  for  this 
program  under  this  bill.  It  would  merely 
mean  that  a  small  portion  of  the  funds 
now  authorized  under  this  bill  would 
not  require  matching.  This  would  likely 
involve  only  about  $2  to  $3  million  of 
the  authorized  funds. 

The  third  amendment  in  this  bloc 
would  add  a  new  section  to  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  authorizing  a  modestly 
funded  2-year  pilot  program  of  providing 
cash  grants  to  State,  health  depart- 
ments to  assist  local  health  clinics  and 
other  agencies  delivering  medical  serv- 
ices in  low  Income  areas  to  provide  sup- 
plemental food  assistance  to  pregnant 
and  lactatlng  women  and  Infants  from 
birth  to  age  4. 

Funds  provided  imder  this  amend- 
ment would  be  utilized  for  the  purchase 
of  manufactured  formulated  food,  such 
as  Iron-enriched  milk  to  combat  such 
speciflcaUy  Identified  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies among  infants.  Medical  evi- 
dence accumulated  on  this  subject  con- 
cludes failure  to  provide  these  nutrients, 
particularly  during  the  last  6  months  of 
pregnancy  and  the  first  6  months  follow- 
ing birth,  causes  permanent  physical 
and  mental  damage  to  the  child  which  is 
irreversible  in  later  years.  The  program 
embodied  in  this  amendment  would  per- 
mit existing  pilot  programs  experiment- 
ing with  this  problem  to  be  continued 
and  provides  for  additional  programs  to 
be  undertaken. 

This  program  would  be  supported  by 
existing  USDA  programs  to  supply  sur- 
plus commodities  as  supplemental  foods. 
An  estimated  400.000  infants  and  chil- 
dren up  to  age  4  who  otherwise  could 
suffer  from  physical  and  mental  retarda- 
tion from  malnutrition  could  be  helped 
each  year  by  this  program.  The  amend- 
ment authorizes  $20  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974,  with  the 
first  year's  funding  being  drawn  out  of 
section  32  funds,  and  to  be  reimbursed 
through  supplemental  appropriations. 

Preliminary  studies  and  clinical  evi- 
dence on  infant  malnutrition  dramati- 
cally makes  clear  the  urgent  necessity  of 
establishing  the  program  provided  im- 
der this  amendment.  Efforts  undertaken 
concerning  this  problem  during  these 
past  2  years  in  cities  such  as  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Chicago,  and  De- 
troit have  provided  an  important  begin- 
ning in  attacking  tliis  problem.  Whether 
those  particular  efforts  can  be  contin- 
ued, plus  a  few  additional  projects,  will 
depend  upon  pa.ssage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  amendment  which  I  and 
other  Senators  are  cosponsoring  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Abcendment    No.    1431 

On  page  10,  line  25,  strike  out  the  period 
after  "Secretary"  and   Insert  In  lieu  thereof 


a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that 
any  local  school  authority  having  income 
guidelines  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
which  exceed  those  allowed  by  this  subsec- 
tion may  continue  to  use  such  guidelines 
for  determining  eligibility  if  such  guidelines 
were  established  prior  to  July  1,  1972." 

On  page  16,  line  16,  strike  out  the  period 
after  "State"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  such 
condition  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
funds  used  under  this  section  to  assist 
schools  without  food  service  if  such  schools 
are  especially  needy,  as  determined  by  the 
State." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  foUows: 

Sec.  9.  The  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"SPECIAL    supplemental    FOOD     PROGRAM 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  During  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1973.  and  June  30.  1974,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  cash  grants  to  the 
health  department  or  comparable  agency  of 
each  State  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds 
to  local  health  or  welfare  agencies  or  private 
nonprofit  agencies  of  such  State  serving  local 
health  or  welfare  needs  to  enable  such  agen- 
cies lo  carry  out  a  program  under  which 
supplemental  foods  will  be  made  available  to 
pregnant  or  lactatlng  women  and  to  Infants 
determined  by  competent  professionals  to  be 
nutritional  risks  because  of  Inadequate  nu- 
trition and  inadequate  income.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  operated  for  a  two-year  period 
and  may  be  carried  out  in  any  area  of  the 
United  States  without  regard  to  whether  a 
food  stamp  program  or  a  direct  food  dis- 
tribution program  is  in  effect  in  such  area. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
provided  for  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  the  Secretary  shall  use  $20,000,000 
out  of  funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612(c)). 
In  order  to  carry  out  such  program  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$20,000,000,  but  in  the  event  that  such  sum 
has  not  been  appropriated  for  such  purpose 
by  August  1,  1973,  the  Secretary  shall  use 
$20,0{X),000,  or,  If  any  amount  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  such  program,  the  difference, 
if  any,  between  the  amount  directly  appro- 
priated for  such  purpose  and  $20,000,000,  out 
of  funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612(c)). 
Any  funds  expended  from  such  section  32 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  any 
supplemental  appropriation  hereafter  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  such  subsection,  and  such  reim- 
bursements shall  be  deposited  into  the  fund 
established  pursuant  to  such  section  32.  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  such  section. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  program  is  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  under  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion through  any  State  or  local  or  nonprofit 
agency,  he  is  authorized  to  pay  administra- 
tive costs  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
Federal  funds  provided  under  the  authority 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  eligibility  of  persons  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  provided  for  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  competent  professional  authority. 
Participants  shall  be  residents  of  areas  served 
by  clinics  or  other  health  facilities  deter- 
mined to  have  significant  numbers  of  infants 
and  pregnant  and  lactatlng  women  at  nutri- 
tional risk. 

"(e)  State  or  local  agencies  or  groups  carry- 
ing out  any  program  under  this  section  shall 
maintain  adequate  medical  records  on  the 
participants  assisted  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  determine  and  evaluate  the  benefits  of  the 
nutritional  assistance  provided  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  October  1,  1973,  his 
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recommendations  regarding  appropriations 
to  be  authorized  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  provided  under  this 
section,  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  his 
recommendation  regarding  a  formula  for 
allocating  such  funds  among  all  the  States 
of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  'Pregnant  and  lactatlng  women'  when 
used  In  connection  with  the  term  'at  nutri- 
tion risk'  Includes  mothers  from  low  income 
populations  who  demonstrate  one  or  more 
of  the  following  characteristics:  known  in- 
adequate nutritional  patterns,  unacceptably 
high  Incidence  of  anemia,  high  prematurity 
rates,  or  Inadequate  patterns  of  growth 
(underweight,  obesity,  or  stunting).  Such 
term  (when  used  In  connection  with  the 
term  'at  nutritional  risk')  also  Includes  low 
Income  Individuals  who  have  a  history  of 
high  risk  pregnancy  as  evidenced  by  abor- 
tion, prematiire  birth,  or  severe  anemia. 

"(2)  'Infants'  when  used  In  cozmectlon 
with  the  term  'at  nutritional  risk'  means 
chUdren  under  four  years  of  age  who  are  In 
low  income  populations  which  have  shown  a 
deficient  pattern  of  growth,  by  minimally 
acceptable  standards,  as  reflected  by  an  ex- 
cess number  of  chUdren  in  the  lower  per- 
centiles of  height  and  weight.  Such  term, 
when  used  in  connection  with  'at  nutritional 
risk',  may  also  include  (at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary)  children  under  four  years  of 
age  who  (A)  are  In  the  parameter  of  nutri- 
tional anemia,  or  (B)  are  from  low  Income 
populations  where  nutritional  studies  have 
shown  inadequate  infant  diets. 

"(3)  'Supplemental  foods'  shall  mean  those 
foods  containing  nutrients  known  to  be  lack- 
ing in  the  diets  of  populations  at  nutritional 
risks  and,  in  particular,  those  foods  and  food 
products  containing  high  quality  protein. 
Iron,  calcium.  Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  C. 
Such  term  may  also  include  (at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary)  any  food  product  com- 
mercially formulated  preparation  specifically 
designed  for  Infants. 

"(4)  "Competent  professional  authority* 
includes  physicians,  nutritionists,  registered 
nurses,  dieticians,  or  State  or  local  medically 
trained  health  officials,  or  persons  designated 
by  physicians,  or  State  or  local  medically 
trained  health  officials  as  being  competent 
professionally  to  evalaute  nutritional  risk." 


Labor    Subcommittee    staff    in    Room 
G-237  or  telephone  225-3674. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
U.S.S.R.— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDICEMT  NO.  1432 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Taft)  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  Jointly  to 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  approve  an 
interim  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 


NOTICE  OF  LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  hold  public 
hearings  on  the  following  bills  on 
Wednesday,  August  16,  1972  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  4232  NSOB: 

First.  S.  3827  and  H.R.  15376,  amend- 
ments to  the  Service  Contracts  Act  of 
1965;  and 

Second.  H.R.  11357,  a  bill  to  cover  non- 
profit hospitals  imder  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Individuals  or  organizations  wishing  to 
present  testimony  should  contact  the 
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PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  CASE  IN 
AUGUST 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
in  the  heat  of  battle  during  an  election 
year,  the  public  is  treated  to  information 
which  tends  to  confuse  the  uninitiated. 
To  try  to  clear  up  some  of  the  doubts 
for  some  and  particularly  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  the  accomplishments  of  this 
administration,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Nixon's 
Case  in  August,"  published  in  the  objec- 
tive Christian  Science  Monitor  of  August 
8,  1972,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Nixon's  Case  in  August 

The  statement  was  made  on  this  page  re- 
cently that  conditions  are  better  In  the 
United  States  today  than  they  were  four 
years  ago.  It  has  been  challenged  by  a  reader 
who  asks  for  evidence.  We  would  submit  the 
following  on  this  subject  which  is  of  first 
interest  to  all  voters  beginning  to  think 
about  how  they  will  cast  their  ballots  come 
November. 

Four  years  ago  the  United  States  was  at  a 
peak  of  a  military  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
The  war  was  taking  between  400  and  500 
American  lives  a  week.  It  had  long  since 
divided  the  country  bitterly  over  its  Justifi- 
cation, had  disastrously  upset  the  national 
budget,  had  unleashed  the  worst  and  longest 
round  of  Infiation  in  American  history,  and 
yet  curiously  was  accompanied  by  economic 
depression  and  distxirbing  unemployment. 

Today  the  American  commitment  to  the 
war  is  far  down.  From  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion Americans  in  Vietnam  we  are  down  to 
fewer  than  50,000.  True,  some  of  these  have 
been  transferred  to  Thailand.  True,  Ameri- 
can air  and  sea  forces  continue  to  support 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  effort  from 
outside  of  South  Vietnam  Itself.  And  true 
also,  the  bombing  continues  with  debatable 
military  results  but  deep  anguish  in  the 
conscience  of  many  Americans  as  well  as 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

However,  the  sending  of  American  con- 
scripts to  Vietnam  has  ended.  The  rate  of 
conscription  is  down  to  a  peacetime  level. 
And  those  doing  what  fighting  Is  left  for 
Americans  are  professional  volunteers. 

The  war  Is  not  over,  but  the  degree  of 
American  involvement  Is  so  low  that  in  spite 
of  the  continued  bombing  the  war  has  ceased 
to  be  a  major  factor  either  in  the  American 
economy  or  in  American  politics.  Mr.  Nixon, 
we  think,  vrill  get  a  larger  vote  if  be  actu- 
ally wins  a  negotiated  end  of  the  war  by 
election  day,  but  the  war  issue  has  been 
largely  defused.  We  doubt  that  it  will  make 
much  difference  even  If  the  war  is  still  going 
on  at  present  level. 

The  state  of  the  economy  today  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Unemployment  continues 
high — 5.5  percent  now  as  ag^alnst  3.6  percent 
four  years  ago.  But  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  up  to  more  than  a  trillion  dollars 
(stated  in  constant  1958  dollars,  from  $706.6 
billion  to  $783.1  billion) . 

Profits  are  booming.  And  while  we  still 
have  the  remnants  of  the  Inflation  that  has 
dogged  Mr.  Nixon  (ticked  off,  to  be  sure,  by 
the  $26  billion  deficit  in  Lyndon  Johnson's 
last  year)  the  rate  has  been  cut  from  an  an- 
nual average  increase  in  consumer  prices  of 
6  percent  for  the  past  three  years  to  3.6  per- 
cent today.  Houeswlves  are  not  happy  over 
the  continued  rise  In  prices.  But  the  rate  of 


rise  is  down,  and  stUl  sinking  back  toward 
the  2.5  percent  considered  economicaUy 
respectable  under  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
reigns.  At  its  height  during  Mr.  Nixon's  first 
term  the  Infiationary  thrust  was  a  threat  to 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  in  every  way. 
Today  it  is  below  the  average  for  modem  in- 
dustrial countries.  The  British  rate  is  close 
to  10  percent.  Comparatively  speaking, 
American  infiation  is  under  control. 

Perhaps  most  important  oj  all  is  the  quiet- 
ing down  of  cities  and  universities.  There  was 
almost  no  serious  student  unrest  last  winter. 
There  have  been  no  major  disturbances  in 
the  big  cities  this  summer.  The  latest  move- 
ment among  students  is  back  to  religion,  or 
what  passes  for  religion.  The  Negro  com- 
munity, whose  plight  is  worsening  or  Im- 
proving according  to  bow  it  is  measured,  is 
nonetheless  not  restoring  to  rioting. 

Whether  Richard  Nixon  should  get  much, 
little  or  no  credit  for  all  this  is  another  mat- 
ter. The  winding  down  of  the  war  was  started 
by  Lyndon  Johnson  before  he  left  the 
White  Houes.  It  can  be  argued  that  had  he 
chosen  to  run  again  and  been  reelected  he 
would  have  done  at  least  as  well,  perhaps 
better,  at  closing  down  the  war  and  bringing 
the  economy  back  towards  stability. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  Mr.  Nixon  could 
have  closed  down  the  war  soone.-  and  could 
and  should  have  acted  more  vigorously  and 
faster  to  check  the  inflation  and  regain  eco- 
nomic stability.  And  in  view  of  the  still  wid- 
ening gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it 
can  be  contended  that  he  should  have  given 
higher  priority  to  employment  for  the  poor 
than  tax  relief  for  the  rich. 

But  as  of  today  there  is  less  war  and  less 
Inflationary  push  weighing  on  the  American 
people  and  setting  them  at  odds  with  each 
other  than  was  the  case  when  Mr.  Nixon  in- 
herited the  White  House  from  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  it  is  basically  on  this  that  the  President 
rests  his  case. 


SENATOR    EDMUND    S.    MUSKIB— A 
REFRESHING    FIGURE    IN    POLI- 

•ncs 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  wise 
men  in  politics  see  the  many  facets  of 
a  question  and  are  sometimes  called  in- 
decisive. They  are  sometimes  called  weak 
because  they  do  not  rush  to  take  posi- 
tions on  complex  questions.  They  are 
sometimes  accused  of  talking  "over  the 
heads  of  the  people"  because  they  set  a 
high  store  by  the  Intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  importance  of  an  Informed 
electorate.  There  is  little  new  in  this, 
except  that  the  demands  of  the  press  and 
a  one-dimensional  media — TV — have 
pushed  us  farther  than  before  into  a 
know-nothing  politics  of  cosmetics,  cap- 
sulated,  and  simplistic  positions,  TV 
Jingles,  and  campaign  gimmickry.  And 
so,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mtjskie)  has  been  for  those 
of  us  who  know  him  best  a  refreshing 
figure  in  our  politics.  He  does  not  com- 
promise his  intellectual  integrity  or 
sacrifice  a  conscientious  approach  to  seri- 
ous and  complex  questions  in  order  to 
make  the  evening  news  and  then  be  per- 
ceived as  brave  and  decisive.  His  qual- 
ities of  mind  and  heart  are  those  of  a 
statesman. 

The  press  has  not  been  kind  to  Senator 
Muskie.  At  times  it  has  failed  to  imder- 
stand  him,  perhaps  because  his  qualities 
are  alien  to  some  in  a  press  all  too  ac- 
customed now  to  instant  gratification 
by  the  spectacular  and  the  simplistic  in 
American  politics.  Clayton  LaVerdlere. 
of  the  Watervllle,  Maine,  Morning  Sen- 
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tlnel,  does  \mderstand  Senator  Muskie. 
He  suggests,  and  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion, that  when  the  Democratic  Party 
needed  a  vlce-presldentlal  candidate 
whose  stature  In  the  Nation  could  heal 
wounds  smd  restore  public  confidence,  the 
spotlight  first  turned  to  Ed  Muskie. 

I  ask  xinanlmous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle, published  In  the  Sentinel  of  Au- 
gust 2.  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obJectlMi,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd, 

as  follows: 

Point  or  View 

(By  Clayton  LaVerdlere) 

In  the  solitude  of  his  Senate  office  In  Wash- 
ington, Edmund  S.  Muskie  must  be  sitting 
back  and  enjoying  a  long  overdue  chuckle. 

He  has  earned  it. 

The  man  from  Maine  has  tasted  the  bitter- 
ness of  defeat  In  his  bid  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  His  political 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  have  been  dissected 
and  evaluated  In  almoet  merciless  fashion  by 
pundits  from  coast  to  coast. 

Hts  political  career  has  been  placed  under 
the  mlcroacope  by  "experts"  who  have  never 
held  office  or  who  possibly  couldnt  be  elected 
If  they  tried. 

The  "Monday  morning  quarterbacks"  have 
criticized  him  for  entering  too  many  pri- 
maries. 

He  has  been  rapped  on  the  knuckles  for 
being  indecisive,  for  having  a  short  temper, 
tar  being  a  link  with  the  "old  politics." 

He  has  been  spanked  for  what  he  has  done, 
or  said,  or  thought.  He  has  been  second- 
guessed  like  few  men  in  recent  memory. 

Politics  is.  a  cruel  game,  they  say,  and  ap- 
parently that  makes  it  all  right  to  shoot  ar- 
rows into  a  man  from  all  angles.  Ed  Muakie 
certainly  has  felt  their  sting  In  recent 
months. 

And  so  the  lanky  Maine  Senator,  whose 
political  career  has  spanned  more  than  25 
years  and  who  has  tasted  the  sweetness  of 
victory  on  so  many  occasions,  has  left  the 
Miami  Beach  convention  site  and  quietly 
gone  back  to  work  in  Washington.  He  has  left 
no  bitter,  stinging  verbal  blasts  In  his  wake. 

Now  comes  a  dramatic  turn  of  events. 

Sen.  Tom  Eagleton,  the  choice  of  presiden- 
tial nominee  George  McOovem  as  a  running 
mate,  has  come  under  fire  and.  after  a  tor- 
tuous period,  has  withdrawn  his  vice-presi- 
dential candidacy. 

Suddenly,  the  spotlight  shifts.  It  falls  on 
several  prominent  Democrats,  and  one  of 
them  Is  Ed  Muskie. 

Syndicated  columnist  Mary  McOrory  put 
it  this  way  in  a  recent  column: 

"The  qualities  that  made  him  unaccept- 
able to  the  new  left  during  the  primaries 
make  him  almoet  Ideal  for  this  desperate 
hour.  His  caution,  his  reluctance  to  take  con- 
troversial stands  are  positive  assets  as  second 
man  to  a  leader  whose  advanced  notions  have 
unnerved  the  center  of  the  party. 

"Muskie  is  even  better  known  than  Mc- 
Oovem. No  buUdup  would  be  required.  The 
regulars  who  endorsed  him  In  droves  when 
he  started  out  and  who,  as  a  consequence, 
were  excluded  from  Miami,  might  come 
around  if  he  asked  them." 

On  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Muskie 
would  take  the  bid  Miss  McOrory  adds: 

"'He  could  have  been  talked  into  It  In 
Miami.'  said  an  old  friend.  'He  was  deeply 
htirt  by  being  rejected  by  the  party;  it  would 
mean  everjthlng  to  him  if  the  party  turned 
to  him  now.' 

"  The  thought  sends  a  flicker  of  hope 
through  the  demoralized  Democrats.  Muskie 
represents  the  one  possibility  for  turning 
what  they  regard  as  a  debacle  back  into  a 
simple  disaster." 

Can  Ed  Muskie  be  blamed  for  smiling  a  bit 
as  he  sits  back  in  the  privacy  of  his  Wash- 
ington office? 


PUBLIC   AWARENESS   OP   CRITICAL 
ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
growing  public  awareness  of  the  critical 
energy  shortage  which  the  Nation  faces 
has  increased  the  desire  and  need  on  the 
part  of  many  Senators  to  know  the  true 
facts. 

One  of  the  most  knowledgeable,  articu- 
late, and  objective  spokesmen  on  the  sub- 
ject recently  testified  before  the  Senate 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
which  has  been  conducting  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  Nation's  fuel  and 
energy  needs  in  order  to  develop  a  na- 
tional policy.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by 
his  comments,  and  I  believe  they  would 
be  valuable  to  other  Senators  who  are 
not  members  of  the  committee  and  who 
may  not  have  the  opportimlty  to  read  the 
committee's  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Richard  J.  Gonzalez,  consulting 
economist  from  Houston,  Tex.,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
American  Petboletjm  Instttdte.  Statemknt 

or  Dr.  Richard  J.  Oonzalkz,  Consultino 

Economist 

I.  introduction 

My  name  Is  Richard  J.  Oonzalez.  I  am  a 
consulting  economist  with  experience  In 
teaching  and  in  business.  My  association 
with  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Company  as 
economist,  treasurer,  and  director  extended 
from  1937  to  1966.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
National  Petroleum  Council  and  was  chair- 
man of  its  committee  responsible  for  a  re- 
port on  "Factors  Affecting  U.S.  Exploration 
and  Development,  1945-1966."  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  Energy  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  have  been  active  for  many  years  in  com- 
mittees concerned  with  studies  of  demand 
and  supply  for  oU  and  gas.  I  have  been  a 
consultant  to  the  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute for  the  past  two  years.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, I  have  agreed  to  appear  on  its  behalf 
at  these  hearings. 

This  statement  presents  my  own  views 
and  analyses.  The  API  may  file  later  a  sup- 
plementary statement  dealing  with  some  of 
the  questions  set  forth  in  the  announcement 
of  these  hearings. 

My  statement  wUl  present  a  position  which 
I  consider  one  of  economic  realism  represent- 
ing a  middle  ground  between  pessimists  who 
think  that  domestic  reserves  and  production 
cannot  be  expanded  further  and  optimists 
who  believe  that  TJJS.  output  of  oU  and  gas 
could  be  Increased  1a  keeping  with  demands 
for  many  years  given  adequate  economic  in- 
centives and  unrestricted  opportunity  to 
search  for  new  oil  and  gas. 

n.    NKEO    FOR    MORE    OIL    AND    GAS 

The  major  energy  problem  facing  the  U.S. 
is  to  secure  supplies  of  all  forms  of  energy 
in  the  great  volumes  needed  by  an  expand- 
ing population  and  economy  at  costs  as  rea- 
sonable as  possible  without  risk  of  serious 
interruptions  that  could  prove  very  expen- 
sive and  dangerous. 

Adequate  energy  supplies  are  essential  at 
all  times.  They  are  the  indispensable  basis 
for  full  employment,  for  Improved  produc- 
tivity required  to  check  Inflation,  for  eco- 
nomic progress  necessary  to  reduce  poverty 
and  to  Improve  living  standsirds,  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  citizens,  for  defense, 
and  for  strength  in  International  affairs. 

Oil  and  gas  are  of  special  Importance  be- 
cause these  fuels  provide  75  per  cent  of  all 
the  energy  now  used  in  the  U.S.  They  wUl 


be  needed  In  Increasing  quantities  for  at 
least  the  next  twenty-flve  years.  They  pro- 
vide the  basic  power  for  agriculture.  Indus- 
try, transportation,  residential  heating,  and 
military  operations. 

More  energy  wUl  be  needed  by  processes 
required  to  Improve  the  quality  of  air  and 
water.  Environmental  concerns  require  that 
particular  attention  be  given  to  leurger  sup- 
plies of  gas  because  it  is  an  ideal  fuel  in 
terms  of  minimum  air  pollution. 

Unfortunately,  exploration  and  drilling  for 
new  oU  and  gas  have  been  declining  In  the 
U.S.  since  1956  whUe  demands  have  con- 
tinued to  Increase  steadUy.  These  trends 
have  aroused  concern  about  our  ability  to 
Increase  the  rate  of  development  and  pro- 
duction and  about  the  consequences  to  the 
Nation  If  it  is  forced  to  depend  much  more 
on  Imports  or  on  substitutes  for  oil  and  gas. 
A  brief  look  at  past  experience  serves  to 
place  our  current  problems  in  perspective. 

m.  record  of  expansion  in  production 

Concerns  about  future  domestic  oil  sup- 
plies have  been  faced  and  solved  by  the  U.S. 
twice  before  In  this  century.  In  1916-26  and 
again  In  1945-48,  many  qualified  observers 
concluded  that  Inability  to  Increase  oil  pro- 
duction despite  rising  demands  would  force 
the  Nation  to  become  dangerously  depend- 
ent on  Imports.  These  gloomy  predictions 
were  soon  proven  wrong  by  periods  of  major 
expansion  in  development  of  new  reserves 
and  In  production  of  both  oil  and  gas. 

Remarkable  success  In  expanding  explora- 
tion and  production  In  the  past  resulted 
from  several  basic  forces.  The  major  factors 
were  better  technology,  reliance  on  market 
forces  to  determine  prices  required  to  bal- 
ance demand  and  supply  on  a  continuing 
basis,  and  constructive  governmental  pol- 
icies (such  as  state  conservation  laws  and 
appropriate  differential  tax  treatment  by  the 
Federal   government). 

In  the  period  1926-45,  oil  and  gas  supplies 
Increased  even  though  real  prices  dropped 
sharply.  This  favorable  development  was 
made  possible  by  lower  costs  resulting  from 
application  of  better  methods  of  exploration 
and  geophysics,  and  by  state  conservation 
measures  that  prevented  waste  and  Increased 
recovery  from  the  reserves  discovered. 

In  the  period  1946-56,  the  basic  stimulus 
for  additional  exploration  and  production 
was  provided  by  rising  real  prices  for  oil  and 
gas.  This  development  also  stimulated  sec- 
ondary recovery  projects  and  better  tech- 
nology, including  new  methods  of  treating 
producing  formations  to  Increase  recovery 
and  the  rate  at  which  oil  and  gas  reserves 
could  be  produced. 

After  about  1957,  profit  margins  on  pro- 
duction were  eroded  by  rising  costs  in  the 
face  of  declining  prices  for  oil  and  Federal 
price  controls  on  natural  gas.  Declining  profit 
margins  were  a  major  factor  causing  a  sharp 
decrease  in  exploratory  drilling  between 
1956  and  1971.  Real  prices  for  crude  oil  and 
refined  products,  measured  In  relation  to 
wholesale  prices  for  all  commodities,  are 
substantially  lower  now  than  in  1967-59 
(an  official  base  period  for  prices  used  by 
the  Federal  government). 

IV.  deterioration  of  V.S.  PETROIXUM  POSITION 

steadily  rising  demands  for  and  produc- 
tion Of  oU  and  gas  combined  with  decreased 
exploration  and  drUllng  catised  a  drastic 
deterioration  In  the  relationship  of  known 
reserves  to  production  In  the  1960s.  The  dec- 
ade started  with  productive  capacity  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  demands  comfortably  even 
without  Imports,  but  ended  with  capacity 
falling  Increasingly  short  of  rising  demands. 

U.S.  production  Is  now  at  capacity  levels 
of  about  3.6  bUllon  barrels  of  crude  oil,  600 
million  barrels  of  gas  liquids,  and  22  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  The  deficit  in  re- 
lation to  consumption  now  exceeds  1.5  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oU  a  year.  It  would  exceed 
three  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  if  sufficient 
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imports  could  be  brought  in  to  supply  what 
consumers  would  \ise  even  at  higher  prices 
than  are  now  being  paid. 

Imports  of  crude  oil  and  refined  products 
are  rising  sharply.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
Import  very  large  volumes  of  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas  (LNO)  from  abroad  over  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  and  to  Import  naphtha 
for  conversion  to  gas. 

Oil  and  gas  imports  into  the  U.S.  this  year 
will  probably  cost  more  than  $4  billion.  Fur- 
ther Increases  In  the  cost  of  Imports  due  to 
greater  volume  and  higher  prices  will  be  large 
at  best,  thereby  making  It  more  difficult  to 
bring  U.S.  international  payments  back  into 
balance.  If  imports  sho\ild  be  relied  upon  to 
meet  the  major  part  of  gains  In  demands,  the 
strain  on  the  value  of  the  dollar  relative  to 
foreign  currencies  would  become  enormous. 

Numerous  national  goals  require  that  ris- 
ing energy  demands  be  met.  If  they  cannot 
be  met  from  domestic  resources,  then  the 
balance  must  be  supplied  by  Imports.  Care- 
ful study  must  be  given  to  the  role  and  the 
total  economic  costs  of  these  major  alterna- 
tives. 

V.  observations  about  relative  cost  of  X7.S. 
AND    foreign    on.   AND    GAS 

The  contrast  between  huge  fields  and  pro- 
lific weUs  In  the  Middle  East  and  much 
smaUer  fields  and  less  productive  wells  in 
the  U.S.  creates  a  large  difference  In  basic 
economic  costs  at  the  source  of  production. 
However,  that  cost  is  only  part  of  the 
delivered  price  to  consumers,  which  Includes 
payments  for  taxes  and  transportation. 

The  oil  and  gas  needs  of  the  world  wUl  not 
be  met  from  Middle  East  fields  alone  for 
many  reasons,  including  reluctance  of  ex- 
porting countries  (Kuwait,  Libya,  and  Vene- 
zuela, for  example)  to  aUow  more  rapid  de- 
pletion of  their  resources.  Therefore,  the 
balance  In  world  prices  will  be  achieved  by 
a  rise  in  the  Middle  East  to  parity  with  costs 
of  more  expensive  oil  from  other  areas  rather 
than  by  a  decline  in  world  price  toward  the 
basic  economic  costs  for  the  more  prolific 
fields. 

Taxes  Imposed  by  exporting  countries  are 
the  major  factor  determining  prices  at  ship- 
ping terminals.  These  taxes  have  risen  stead- 
ily and  sharply,  are  scheduled  to  Increase 
through  1976  by  contractual  agreement,  and 
will  surely  rise  stlU  further  after  1975.  Ex- 
porting countries  are  demonstrating  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  value  of  oil  to 
industrialized  nations  and  will  continue  to 
capitalize  on  that  knowledge. 

The  other  major  element  In  the  delivered 
cost  of  foreign  oU  is  transportation.  Tanker 
rates  fluctuate  rather  widely  depending  on 
short-run  factors  affecting  the  spot  charters 
for  short  terms.  With  normal  tanker  costs, 
the  advantage  of  foreign  oU  over  comparable 
domestic  crude  oU  now  appears  to  be  In  the 
range  of  75c  a  barrel,  even  with  the  handicap 
of  higher  costs  for  American  flag  tankers 
on  movements  from  the  Gulf  coast.  The  com- 
parable figure  commonly  used  in  1969-70  was 
$1.25,  but  that  margin  has  been  reduced  by 
factors  raising  the  delivered  cost  of  foreign 
oU. 

In  the  large  East  coast  market,  where  for- 
eign oil  has  its  maximum  advantage,  a  differ- 
ential of  75c  a  barrel  in  favor  of  foreign  oil 
has  a  powerful  appeal.  However,  the  East 
coast  win  also  need  gas  In  Increasing  quan- 
tities to  achieve  air  quality  standards.  Con- 
sidering the  prospective  use  of  3  MCF  of  gas 
per  barrel  of  oil  on  the  East  coast  and  the 
nature  of  joint  development  of  oil  and  gas 
on  the  Oulf  coast,  foreign  supplies  lose  their 
apparent  advantage. 

The  apparent  advantage  from  savings  on 
foreign  crude  oil  wlU  be  offset  or  outweighed 
by  higher  costs  for  Imported  LNO.  In  South 
Louisiana,  the  major  source  of  new  supply 
for  the  East  coast,  the  reserves  of  gas  as- 
sociated directly  with  oil  are  about  2.5  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  (MCF)  per  barrel  of  crude 
oil.  In  addition,  some  non-associated  gas  In 


gas  fields  is  found  incident  to  exploration 
designed  prlmarUy  for  oil.  Therefore.  It  is 
reasonable  to  consider  the  relative  cost  to 
the  East  coast  of  a  Joint  package  of  one  bar- 
rel of  oil  and  at  least  3  MCF  of  gas  from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources. 

Iii^>orted  LNO  is  scheduled  to  start  at  an 
Initial  cost  of  about  90  cents  per  MCF  but 
may  cost  more  than  that  by  the  time  delivery 
starts  some  years  hence.  In  fact,  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  delays  in  approval  of  existing 
contracts  may  force  renegotiation  at  higher 
prices.  By  contrast,  the  delivered  cost  of  Oulf 
coast  gas  at  Eastern  cities  Is  about  60  cents 
per  MCF.  If  the  delivered  cost  of  UJS.  gas 
were  to  rise  to  as  much  as  65  cents  per  MCF, 
assuming  a  major  rise  in  prices  paid  for  new 
production  to  stimulate  development  of  sup- 
plies, U.S.  gas  would  still  have  a  price  ad- 
vantage of  at  least  25  cents  per  MCF  over  the 
minimum  starting  price  for  Algerian  LNO. 

On  3  MCF  of  gas  associated  with  and  at- 
tributable to  efforts  necessary  for  develop- 
ment of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil.  savings  on  the 
East  coast  would  exceed  75  cents.  These  sav- 
ings would  fully  offset  the  difference  in  cost 
between  domestic  and  foreign  crude  oil.  If 
the  differential  in  favor  of  U.S.  gas  exceeds 
25  cents  per  MCF.  East  coast  consumers 
would  enjoy  an  advantage  from  the  use  of  a 
barrel  of  domestic  oU  and  3  MCF  of  natural 
gas  in  place  of  foreign  supplies.  Other  U.S. 
consumers  In  cities  where  the  differential  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  oU  would  be  less 
than  at  East  coast  ports,  such  as  the  Oulf 
coast  and  central  U.S..  would  benefit  to  a  still 
larger  extent  from  measures  that  encourage 
greater  development  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas. 

Another  factor  tending  to  raise  the  cost  of 
foreign  supplies  relative  to  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
will  be  the  need  to  store  additional  amounts 
of  lmp<Mrts  to  provide  protection  for  con- 
sumers in  case  of  disruption  of  receipts  which 
could  occur  as  a  result  of  many  different  de- 
velopments, including  shipping  strikes  and 
sabotage  of  lines  and  loading  terminals.  This 
ooet  could  be  overlooked  so  long  as  the  UJ3. 
had  spare  productive  capacity  to  cope  with 
emergencies.  It  vrill  become  an  increasingly 
Important  factor  if  a  sharp  rise  In  imports 
makes  it  necessary  to  construct  huge  storage 
facilities  on  the  East  coast  capable  of  stor- 
ing h\mdreds  of  millions  of  barrels  of  Im- 
ported oil  and  gas. 

VI.    LARGE    POTENTIAL    TOR    EXPANDING   TI.S.    OH. 
AND    GAS    STTPFLIES 

In  view  of  various  economic  reasons  why 
more  rapid  development  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  resources  would  be  advantageous,  a  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  potential  re- 
sources will  prove  a  limiting  factor  now  or 
within  the  relevant  planning  period  of  about 
twenty-five  years  affected  by  current  deci- 
sions. 

Geological  studies  by  distinguished  special- 
ists In  exploration.  Including  many  working 
for  government  agencies,  conclude  that  dis- 
covery and  development  of  the  entire  poten- 
tial for  oil  and  gas  would  result  in  futiwe 
production  of  at  least  224  billion  barrels  of 
crude  oil  (based  on  the  present  recovery  rate 
of  30  per  cent  of  oll-in-place) ,  and  more  than 
1,500  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  These 
figures  are  In  excess  of  sixty  times  current 
levels  of  annual  production  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas. 

The  magnitude  of  this  potential  even  in 
relation  to  substantially  higher  production 
in  re^onse  to  rising  demands  answers  fears 
about  too  rapid  depletion  of  U.S.  resources 
during  this  century.  In  addition,  this  poten- 
tial also  means  that  the  declining  trend  in 
exploration  since  1956  cannot  be  attributed 
to  Insufficient  resources.  Instead,  Inadequate 
economic  incentives  must  be  considered  the 
cause  of  the  decline. 

Potential  resoiu-ces  of  crude  oil,  natural 
gas,  coal,  and  shale  oil  In  the  U.S.  appear 
much  larger  In  relation  to  popvUatlon  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  rest  of  the 
world  will  need  most  of  Its  energy  In  order 


to  accelerate  developments  designed  to  raise 
living  standards.  Consequently,  the  VS.  can- 
not expect  to  solve  Its  long-run  energy  prob- 
lems by  counting  on  imports  to  meet  the 
major  part  of  Its  expanding  requirements. 

Vn.     FACTORS     WHICH     WILL     GOVERN     THE     RATE 
or  OIL  AND  GAS  DEVELOPMENT 

Probable  existence  of  large  potential  re- 
sources provides  no  assurance  as  to  future 
supplies.  Consumers  cannot  count  on  sup- 
plies to  meet  their  needs  until  potential  re- 
sources are  made  economically  available  by 
discovery  and  development.  The  questlcm  of 
Immediate  Importance  concerns  abiUty  to 
develop  new  reserves  more  rapidly  than  pro- 
duction depletes  knovtm  fields. 

Two  major  factors  will  determine  whether 
and  the  extent  to  which  oU  and  gas  reserves 
and  production  will  be  expanded  above  pres- 
ent levels.  These  factors  are  (1)  freedom  to 
explore  prospective  areas,  and  (2)  incen- 
tives to  conduct  more  exploration. 

Access  to  potential  resources,  including 
those  of  onshore  and  offshore  pubUc  lands. 
Is  the  first  requisite  for  finding  more  oU  and 
gas.  Such  a  large  portion  of  the  potential  re- 
sources underlies  pubUc  lands  that  leasing 
policies  by  government  assume  major  im- 
portance. 

Granted  access  to  prospective  areas,  and 
assurance  that  discoverers  wiU  not  bis  re- 
strained from  producing  what  they  find  and 
develop,  economic  incentives  wlU  determine 
the  effort  devoted  to  exploration  and  drilling. 
Experience  clearly  shows  that  the  level  of 
operations  for  the  past  fifteen  years  will  not 
suffice  to  expand  reserves  and  production. 
Greater  efforts  Involving  much  larger  an- 
nual outlays  of  capital  on  hazardous  ven- 
tiu-es  will  be  required  to  move  supplies  sig- 
nificantly upward. 

Such  expansion  can  occur  only  If  warranted 
by  the  prospect  of  sufficient  profitabUlty, 
considering  costs,  prices,  and  taxes,  to  attract 
a  larger  share  of  total  available  capital  into 
oU  and  gas  exploration  and  drilling. 

There  Is  no  assurance  as  to  what  the  re- 
sults of  greater  effort  will  be.  However,  a 
greater  search  certainly  vtIU  be  necessary  to 
provide  hope  for  greater  supplies.  In  many 
respects,  petroleum  exploration  can  be  com- 
pared with  commercial  fishing.  To  find  oil 
and  gas  or  to  catch  fish,  op^erators  must  first 
undertake  the  efforts  necessary  to  achieve 
results.  In  both  cases,  permission  to  operate 
In  areas  where  success  can  be  expected,  skill 
and  luck  in  deciding  precisely  where  to  try, 
and  the  attraction  of  prospective  financial 
rewards  In  relation  to  Inescapable  costs  wUl 
determine  the  aggregate  effort  and  the  prob- 
able results. 

Governmental  policies  with  respect  to  ac- 
cess to  public  lands,  prices  for  oil  and  gas, 
and  tax  treatment  of  drUllng  and  producing 
operations  wUl  have  great  Infiuence  on  the 
level  of  exploration  and  drUllng  and  on 
future  supplies  of  oU  and  gas  from  fields  and 
wells  in  the  U.S. 

Vm.  WATS  OF  INCREASING  U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS 
SUPPLIES 

The  years  of  lead  time  required  for  dis- 
covery and  development  of  major  new  re- 
serves means  that  solution  of  supply  prob- 
lems requires  efforts  to  secure  more 
production  from  existing  reserves  promptly 
In  addition  to  expansion  of  exploration  and 
drilling.  Various  developments  capable  of 
providing  substantial  new  supplies  of  oU  and 
gas  over  a  period  of  time  are  summarized  in 
this  section. 

A.    GREATER    PRODUCTION    FROM    EXISTING 
RESERVES 

1.  Offshore  resources  that  are  being  kept 
from  use  by  Federal  restraints  on  drilling 
and  production  (as  Is  the  case  for  some  off- 
shore California  leases) ,  are  needed  urgently 
and  may  be  able  to  provide  substantial  pro- 
duction. 

2.  Incentives  to  Increase  recovery  from 
known  fields  and  to  delay  abandonment  of 
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old  wells  oould  check  the  rate  of  decline  In 
capacity  and  make  It  easier  for  new  wells  to 
bring  about  a  net  Increase  In  capacity. 

3.  The  potential  production  of  2  million 
barrels  of  oil  dally  from  the  giant  Prudhoe 
Bay  field  In  Alaska,  sufficient  to  meet  total 
gains  m  U.S.  demand  for  several  years,  is 
needed  for  use  by  consumers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

4.  The  large  potential  from  greater  recovery 
In  known  fields  Is  evident  from  estimates 
that  the  recovery  from  over  400  billion  bar- 
rels could  be  Increased  from  30  per  cent 
under  current  conditions  to  60  per  cent  with 
adequate  Incentives  to  warrant  additional 
recovery  projects.  The  prospective  gain  from 
such  improvement  exceeds  120  billion  barrels, 
or  three  times  present  estimates  of  reserves 
recoverable  at  current  prices. 

B.    POTENTIAL    rROM    MAJOR    IMPBOVEMSNTS    IN 
EXPLORATION 

1.  The  Ide^  solution  of  U.S.  energy  supply 
problems  would  result  from  an  advance  In 
exploration  comparable  with  the  application 
of  geophysics  beginning  In  the  1920s. 

2.  Sufficient  Improvement  In  geophysical 
techniques  to  locate  subtle  stratlgraphlc 
traps,  such  as  the  large  East  Texas  field, 
could  lead  to  another  crop  of  new  fields  In 
old  areas  already  explored  Intensively  by  ex- 
isting methods. 

3.  Inability  to  predict  the  timing  or  Impact 
of  an  unusual  technological  advance  means 
that  good  fortune  In  this  respect  should  not 
be  counted  upon  to  solve  energy  problems. 

C.    ACCELERATED   DISCOVERT    OF   NEW   FIELDS 

1.  New  j>rovlnces,  such  as  the  offshore  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and  Alaska,  provide  the  best 
opportunity  for  major  new  supplies. 

2.  While  operations  In  these  new  areas  In- 
volve vast  amounts  of  capital,  high  risks  and 
large  losses  on  failure,  the  unit  costs  for  oil 
and  gas  In  these  areas  appear  to  be  as  at- 
tractive as  those  associated  with  more  Inten- 
sive search  In  older  producing  provinces  al- 
ready well  explored. 

3.  Gtovemment  policies  could  have  a  major 
Impact  on  new  oil  and  gas  supplies  by  leas- 
ing of  public  lands  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
for  Industry  to  test  and  drill,  and  by  pro- 
visions designed  to  stimulate  prompt  discov- 
ery and  development. 

4.  Both  history  and  recent  expMlence  show 
that  exploration  effort  and  discovery  respond 
to  changes  In  prospective  rewards  for  suc- 
cess determined  by  the  margin  between 
prices  and  costs  and  by  the  tax  treatment. 

a.  When  real  oil  and  gas  prices  Increased 
in  the  period  1946-1956,  expendltiires  for 
exploration  and  drilling  Increased  more  rap- 
idly than  other  private  business  capital  out- 
lays. 

b.  As  real  oil  prices  declined  after  1957  and 
as  gas  prices  were  restricted  and  reduced  by 
Federal  controls,  efforts  by  small  operators 
decreased  sharply  and  total  expenditures  for 
exploration  and  drilling  lagged  far  behind 
needs. 

c.  The  rapid  expansion  In  other  private 
business  capital  outlays  since  1956  demon- 
strates that  other  forms  of  Investment  have 
become  more  attractive  relative  to  outlays 
for  petroleum  exploration  and  development. 

d.  Additional  taxes  on  petroleum  produc- 
tion Imposed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
(equivalent  to  reductions  In  oil  and  gas  prices 
of  at  least  S  per  cent) ,  were  followed  in  1970 
by  a  decline  of  more  than  20  per  cent  in 
exploratory  wtils  and  new  fields  discovered, 
and  a  decline  of  about  10  per  cent  In  tba 
number  of  development  wells. 

5.  Marginal  reserves,  such  as  known  gas 
In  tight  sand  formations  In  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains not  commercial  at  current  prices,  oould 
become  a  substantial  source  of  supply  under 
more  favorable  economic  conditions  and  free- 


dom  to   use    nuclear   devices   to  stimulate 
produotioii. 

D.    SUBSTITUTES    FOB    CRUDE    AND    NATURAL    GAS 

1.  It  Is  technically  feasible  to  extract  sub- 
stitutes for  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  from 
tar  sands,  shales,  and  coal,  but  these  alter- 
nates will  be  more  expensive  than  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  even  at  prices  substantially 
above  current  levels. 

2.  The  potential  for  substitute  and  syn- 
thetic fuels  is  very  large,  but  the  capital 
requirements  for  any  large  production  would 
be  enormous  and  develc^ment  of  substantial 
supplies  would  take  many  years  and  pose 
environmental  problems. 

3.  The  large  potential  from  these  alter- 
nates and  the  possibility  that  they  may  be 
needed  even  at  high  costs  warrants  continu- 
ing research  efforts  on  development  of  better 
and  lower  cost  methods  of  securing  substi- 
tute and  synthetic  oil  and  gas  for  the  long- 
run. 

IX.    RESPONSE     OF     NEW     RESERVES     TO     CHANGES 
IN    EXPLOBATTON 

Basic  questions  concerning  the  benefits  of 
policies  to  stimulate  exploration  relate  to  the 
magnitude  and  results  of  the  response  In 
terms  of  drilling  and  development  of  new  oil 
and  gas. 

Experience  In  1969  and  again  In  the  first 
half  of  1972  shows  that  exploratory  drilling 
can  be  Increased  at  a  rate  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
a  year.  At  such  rates,  the  search  for  new 
oil  and  gas  could  double  within  five  to  eight 
years.  The  feasibility  of  such  expansion  Is 
borne  out  by  expwlence  In  1946-1956. 

The  probable  results  of  a  change  In  the 
rate  of  exploration  must  be  measured  over 
a  period  of  years  to  take  Into  account  the 
lag  between  Initial  efforts  and  actual  discov- 
ery and  to  smooth  out  the  Influence  of  ran- 
dom annual  fluctuations.  I  prefer  evaluations 
based  on  ten  year  periods.  Results  for  the 
most  recent  decades  are  shown  In  Table  I. 

While  exploratory  drilling  decreased  23  per 
cent  from  the  1950s  to  the  1960s,  the  results 
in  terms  of  new  oil  and  gas  showed  a  smaller 
decrease  excluding  Prudhoe  Bay  and  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  Including  Prudhoe  Bay.  On 
the  basis  of  this  experience,  new  discoveries 
of  oil  and  gas  In  the  1970s  appear  likely  to 
continue  to  be  closely  related  to  explora- 
tory effort. 

Attempts  to  predict  the  relationship  be- 
tween exploratory  effort  and  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves  by  means  of  formulas  are  of  doubt- 
ful value  because  of  the  complex  and  chang- 
ing relation  of  the  variables  affecting  meas- 
urement of  both  effort  and  results.  An  Im- 
portant shift  In  the  relation  of  shallow  and 
deep  drilling  Is  taking  place  affecting  results 
per  well  and  "per  foot  drilled. 

Puthermore,  the  very  nature  of  explora- 
tion for  oil  and  gas  makes  It  Impossible  to 
predict  In  advance  the  average  results.  A 
giant  discovery  such  as  Prudhoe  Bay  has  a 
major  impact  on  exploration  results  and 
rewards.  Major  fields  will  continue  to  be 
found,  and  the  hope  of  finding  reserves  at 
much  less  than  average  industry  costs  Is  a 
powerful  factor  for  each  explorer. 

Total  new  reserves  from  discoveries,  exten- 
sions, and  revisions  averaged  about  2.6  bil- 
lion barrels  of  crude  oil  and  17.4  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  In  the  1960s,  exclud- 
ing Prudhoe  Bay,  and  3.5  billion  barrels  and 
20  trillion  cubic  feet  Including  Prudhoe  Bay. 
The  ability  to  expand  exploratory  drilling  by 
at  least  50  per  cent  could  raise  the  rate  of 
development  of  new  reserves  to  the  range  of 
4  billion  barrels  and  26  trillion  cubic  feet  per 
year.  Attainment  of  such  higher  rates  of 
development,  exceeding  current  production, 
would  add  to  reserves  and  productive  capacity 
and  be  of  substantial  help  In  meeting  rising 
demands  for  oil  and  gas. 


As  stated  earlier,  whether  such  rates  can 
be  attained  will  depend  on  access  to  prospec- 
tive areas.  Including  public  lands,  on  cost- 
price  relations,  and  on  tax  provisions. 

X.  INFLUENCE  OF  EXISTING  TAX  DIFFERENTIALS  ON 
OIL    AND    CAS    SUPPLIES    AND    PRICES 

Tax  policies  have  an  Important  bearing  on 
the  attraction  of  capital  into  exploration 
and  drilling,  on  supplies  of  oil  and  gas,  and 
on  prices  to  consumers. 

In  testimony  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees In  the  past,  I  have  set  forth  in  detail 
the  economic  basis  for  differential  tax  treat- 
ment for  oil  and  gas  development  and  pro- 
duction. At  these  hearings  I  will  comment 
only  on  the  consequences  that  adverse 
changes  In  percentage  depletion  and  the 
option  to  expense  Intangible  development 
costs  will  have  on  future  supplies  and  prices. 
Percentage  depletion  was  established  In 
1926  as  a  better  administrative  equivalent 
designed  to  reflect  discovery  value  as  a  reward 
for  success  In  finding  oil  and  gas.  It  was 
applied  to  royalty  owners  as  well  as  to  the 
operators  who  found  and  developed  reserves 
for  two  basic  reasons.  First,  production  In- 
volves depletion  for  all  parties  affected.  Sec- 
ond, the  proper  economic  measure  of  the 
value  of  resources  depleted  Is  discovery  value 
or  Its  equivalent  rather  than  accounting 
costs.  Failure  to  provide  such  treatment 
would  have  forced  the  sale  of  long-term 
capital  assets  to  conservative  Investors  who 
would  then  be  allowed  a  cost  depletion 
greater  than  the  maximum  permitted  to  the 
original  royalty  owners  and  developers. 

Depletion  on  the  basis  of  discovery  value 
or  Its  equivalent  Is  still  economically .  de- 
sirable In  my  Judgment  because  It  rewards 
success  In  locating  and  supplying  energy. 
This  method  Is  more  effective  economically 
than  any  subsidy  device.  Subsidies  would  In- 
evitably tend  to  provide  rewards  for  Ineffi- 
ciency out  of  proportion  to  those  for  success 
in  finding  and  developing  more  oil  and  gas. 
The  option  to  charge  Intangible  develop- 
ments costs  as  a  current  expense  rather  than 
as  depreciation  over  the  life  of  a  well  un- 
questionably has  a  bearing  on  the  ability  to 
raise  capital  and  on  the  cost  of  that  capital 
for  drilling  ventures.  A  change  In  this  pro- 
vision would  affect  most  seriously  smaller 
firms  that  could  not  otherwise  finance  their 
current  level  o."  exploration  and  development 
drilling. 

There  appears  to  be  a  major  psychological 
attraction  In  various  types  of  Investments 
which  are  considered  to  provide  short-term 
protection  against  high  income  tax  rates. 
This  attraction  means  that  differential  tax 
provisions  Induce  necessary  Investments  at 
costs  which  can  lead  to  savings  for  society 
greater  than  the  apparent  loss  In  tax  reve- 
nues. For  example,  the  returns  accepted  by 
investors  on  tax  exempt  municipal  bonds  are 
doubtless  lower  In  many  cases  than  could  be 
realized  from  taxable  Investments  of  com- 
parable quality.  Such  differences  and  com- 
parable savings  on  other  differential  tax 
provisions  can  result  In  net  gains  to  society 
from  differential  tax  provisions. 

The  controlling  observation  for  the  purpose 
of  these  hearings  Is  that  existing  tax  differ- 
entials for  oil  and  gas  production  have  In- 
fluenced capital  Investments,  supplies, 
costs,  and  prices  to  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers and  the  Nation.  Adverse  changes  can- 
not be  made  now  without  damage  to  explora- 
tory efforts  and  to  oil  and  gas  supplies  un- 
less higher  prices  fully  offset  the  total  change 
In  appeal  to  Investors,  including  the  values 
placed  on  this  means  of  reducing  current  tax 
liabilities  by  endeavoring  to  discover  and  de- 
velop petroleum  resources  of  great  value  to 
society. 
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The  flow  of  capital  Into  VS.  exploration 
and  drilling  needs  to  be  stimulated  to  protect 
consumers  against  the  higher  costs  and  risks 
involved  In  relying  on  much  larger  Imports 
of  both  oil  and  gas  or  on  more  expensive  do- 
mestic substitutes  and  synthetic  fuels.  Ad- 
verse changes  In  long-established  tax  differ- 
entials for  petroleum  have  worked  In  exactly 
the  wrong  direction  already  and  wUl  continue 
to  make  energy  problems  worse  In  case  of 
further  actions  of  this  nature. 

I  believe  that  the  tottd  economic  costs  of 
such  adverse  actions  to  consumers  and  the 
Nation  will  exceed  the  additional  taxes  col- 
Iceted  as  a  result  of  such  changes. 

XI.    NATIONAL    BENEFITS    FROM    MORE    RAPm 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  OIL  AND  GAS 

Various  analyses  of  energy  demand  and 
supply  problems  over  a  period  of  years  leads 
me  to  several  conclusions  bearing  on  national 
policies  affecting  development  of  oil  and  gas. 

1.  Oil  and  gsis  have  special  Importance  for 
economic  progress  and  for  security. 

2.  Major  expansion  In  availability  of  oil 
and  gas  supplies  Is  necessary  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  century. 

3.  Large  potential  petroleum  resources  per- 
mit more  rapid  development  of  U.S.  oil  and 
gas  without  danger  to  the  Nation's  position 
m  a  distant  future  which  cannot  be  analyzed 
or  predicted  correctly  In  this  decade. 

4.  More  rapid  development  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  depends  on  access  to  all  prospective 
areas  and  on  economic  incentives  to  risk 
larger  amounts  of  capital  on  exploration  and 
drlUing. 

6.  On  the  basis  of  experience  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  new  resources  are  likely  to  be 
developed  In  a  fairly  close  relation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  change  in  capital  outlays  for  oil  and 
gas  exploration  and  development. 

6.  There  are  economic  advantages  to  more 
rapid  development  of  domestic  resources  In 
order  to  limit  reliance  on  alternatives  that 
will  cost  more  for  oil  and  gas  together  in  the 
relations  that  can  be  counted  upon  from  do- 
mestic development. 

7.  An  expansion  In  the  range  of  50  per  cent 
or  more  in  the  rate  of  development  of  U.B. 
oil  and  gas  resources  may  be  attainable  if 
governmental  policies  are  modified  to  stimu- 
late rather  than  retard  exploration  and 
drilling. 

8.  Differential  tax  provisions  in  effect  from 
1926  to  1969  proved  their  value  in  providing 
larger  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  at  attractive 
prices. 

9.  The  cost  to  consumers  p.nd  the  Nation  of 
adverse  changes  in  percentage  depletion  and 
in  the  option  to  expense  Intangible  develop- 
ment costs  will  probably  exceed  the  addi- 
tional taxes  collected  as  a  result  of  such 
changes. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Chairman  and  to  this  Com- 
mittee for  the  Important  studies  being  made 
of  national  energy  problems  and  policies.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  yovir  efforts  will  be  very 
effective  in  bringing  about  policies  and  ac- 
tions which  win  prove  of  major  benefit  ~lo 
the  Nation  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 

TABLE  I.-DRILLING  AND  NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  RESERVES 
1950-«9 


Oil 


Gas 


Dry 


Total 


Exploratory  wells  i 

1950-59 18,983       7,161    107,006     133,153 

1960-69> 11,184       6,388     84,750      102,322 

Development  wells:' 

1950-59 248,588     32,355     81,510     362,453 

1960-691 172,458     40,045     72,278     284,781 

Totslexploratory  and 
developmentwells:  > 

1950-59 267,571     39,519    188,516     495,606 

1960-69> 183,642     46,433    157,028     387,103 


Extensions 

and 

Discoveries 

revisions 

ToUl 

New  reserves  of  crude 

oil,<  million  barrels: 

1950-59 

4,674 

25,767 

30,441 

1960-69" 

3,424 

22,166 

25.590 

New  reserves  of 

natural  (as,*  trillion 

cubic  feet: 

1950-59 

54.8 

123.4 

178.2 

1960-69» 

57.3 

117.0 

174.3 

New  reserves  of  oil  and 

gas,<  quadrillion 

British  thermalunits: 

1950-59 

86.5 

280.0 

366.5 

1960-69» 

82.2 

252.8 

335.0 

1  American  Association  of  Petroleum  Geologists. 

•  Excludes  reserves  of  the  1968  Prudhoe  Bay  discovery  first 
included  in  the  1970  reports  at  9,748,000,000  barrels  of  crude 
oil  and  26,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  associated  gas. 

■  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  American  Petroleum  Institute,  and 
AAPG. 

« American  Petroleum  Institute. 

» American  Gas  Association.  _    .       ^     „      _,  ,  ,^ 

>  Based  on  5,600,000  B.tu.  per  barrel  of  crude  oil  and  1,100 
B.tu.  per  cubic  foot  of  gas. 


TAX  REFORM 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Congress  thoroughly 
review  the  current  Federal  tax  structures 
in  order  to  provide  a  more  efi&cient  and 
equitable  tax  system. 

A  '"loophole"  originally  was  a  hole  in  a 
fortress  wall  to  let  in  air  and  light  and 
to  fire  out  missiles.  Sometimes  when  the 
fortress  was  stormed  individuals  inside 
the  fortress  would  escape  through  the 
loophole.  The  "loophole"  while  originally 
intended  to  help  defend  the  fortress  often 
became  a  means  of  escape. 

Some  citizens  are  now  suggesting  that 
we  have  so  many  loopholes  in  our  tax 
structure  that  the  entire  system  is  about 
to  collapse.  They  have  suggested  closing 
all  the  loopholes  or  imposing  a  minimum 
tax.  These  easy  solutions  will  do  more 
harm  than  good  as  I  shall  point  out 
below. 

What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  review 
of  our  tax  system  and  a  selective  closing 
of  those  tax  deductions  or  loopholes 
which  no  longer  serve  a  useful  social 
purpose.  We  need  to  establish  a  tax 
budget  to  permit  such  a  review.  I  shall 
discuss  below  what  such  a  budget  should 
contain  and  subsequent  tax  review  should 
be  conducted. 

EASY    BUT   HARMFUL   SOLUTION 

Some  tax  critics  have  suggested  that 
all  tax  breaks  should  be  eliminated.  I 
di  ^3,  GrFCG 

Tax  breaks  permit  the  Government  to 
foster  public  goals  without  greatly  in- 
creasing the  Government  bureaucracy. 
At  present,  for  instance,  there  is  a  tax 
break  for  interest  paid  on  home  mort- 
gages. If  this  deduction  were  eliminated, 
many  families  would  be  unable  to  pur- 
chase homes  without  receiving  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy.  The  Government  now 
provides  such  subsidies  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  families  through  the  FHA  section 
235  housing  program.  If  that  program 
were  greatly  expanded  as  the  result 
of  eliminating  the  mortgage  interest 
deduction,  we  would  in  turn  greatly  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  sdready  cumber- 
some and  often  inefficient  Government 
bureaucracy. 


Housing  production  would  be  slowed 
down  and  costs  increased.  The  mortgage 
interest  deduction  permits  the  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  homeownership  and 
construction  in  a  free  enterprise  system 
without  expanding  the  megabureaucracy 
In  Washington. 

Tax  deductions  also  foster  the  growth 
of  diverse  public  and  private  institutions. 
Charitable  deductions  have,  for  instance, 
made  possible  the  work  of/ihe  Cancer 
and  Polio  Foundations  as  i^^U  as  numer- 
ous smaller  charities/bunded  either 
Independently  or  thr/ugh  the  United 
Way.  By  fostering  tms  diversity,  many 
new  and  Innovative  programs  for  the 
social  good  have/6een  developed.  If,  for 
instance,  the  ^oTd  Foundation  had  to 
rely  on  Government  grants  for  each  of  its 
projects,  many  innovative  ideas  which 
have  contributed  to  our  social  better- 
ment would  have  been  crushed  In  the 
bureaucratic  mill. 

Charitable  deductions  permit  Indi- 
viduals to  help  foster  the  growth  of 
projects  or  goals  which  they  independ- 
ently feel  are  Important  without  tunnel- 
ing all  such  decisions  and  priorities 
through  the  Federal  Government. 

The  possible  result  of  eliminating 
charitable  deductions,  as  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  points  out,  could  well  be : 

Government  (efforts  to)  pick  up  the  slack 
for  what  these  groups  do  of  social  benefit  and 
It  win  cost  only  about  five  times  as  much 
to  do  the  same  thing.  The  extra  money  can 
be  easily  obtained  by  raising  taxes. 

Another  popular  proposal  for  tax  re- 
form has  been  to  impose  a  minimun.  tax 
on  Individuals  with  high  Incomes.  I  be- 
Ueve  such  a  proposal  avoids  the  basic 
need  for  tax  reform  and  could  very  well 
be  counterproductive.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  a 
$200,000  income,  all  of  which  is  derived 
from  interest  on  municipal  bonds.  In- 
terest on  municipal  bonds  is  tax  exempt. 
The  loophole  or  deduction  Is  a  means  of 
revenue  sharing.  Cities  pay  lower  In- 
terest— say  5  percent  Instead  of  8  per- 
cent— on  money  they  borrow  because  the 
Interest  income  is  tax  free.  If  a  minimum 
tax  of  35  or  40  percent  were  Imposed  on 
our  Investor  he  would  no  longer  have 
an  Incentive  to  Invest  In  municipal  bonds 
and  our  cities  will  lose  out.  As  the  exam- 
ple indicates,  minimum  taxes  negate  the 
efifects  of  useful  deductions. 

NEEDED  :  A  THOROUGH  REVIEW 

Congress  needs  to  undertake  a  thorough 
review  and  analysis  of  all  tax  deduc- 
tions, and  eliminate  those  where  the 
revenue  loss  Is  not  justified  by  the  public 
benefits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  review  Is 
the  purpose  of  the  Mills-Mansfield  blU. 

What  Representative  Mills  and  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  want  to  do — and  what  I 
want  to  do — is  examine  each  and  every 
deduction,  and  determine  whether  it 
should  be  retained. 

For  example,  this  country  is  slowly 
moving  toward  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional health  care  poUcy.  Will  It  make 
sense,  then,  to  retain  the  tax  deduction 
for  medical  care  once  the  claimants  are 
at  the  same  time  covered  by  a  national 
health  care  policy? 
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Another  example:  a  number  of  years 
ago  this  country  wanted  to  encourage  the 
investment  of  American  capital  abroad. 

This  was  done  to  help  foreign  develop- 
ment and  promote  multinational  corpo- 
rations. The  U.S.  Government  wrote 
in  a  preference  for  companies  that 
did  invest  overseas,  allowing  them  to  de- 
duct taxes  they  paid  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. But  now,  with  our  severe  balance- 
of-payments  problem,  this  particular 
loophole  may  actually  do  us  more  harm 
than  gooa.  Maybe  it  does  not.  But  it  is 
time  we  took  a  thorough  look  at  it. 

Our  system  of  assessing  inheritance 
and  gift  taxes  needs  review,  also.  I  do 
not  favor  the  confiscation  of  all  inherit- 
ance as  some  individuals  have  proposed. 
At  present,  however,  too  many  loopholes 
have  developed  which  allow  individuals 
to  escape  the  bulk  of  inheritance  taxes. 
We  need  to  improve  our  tax  laws  so  that 
individuals  cannot  escape  taxation  by 
passing  property  to  their  heirs  in  name 
but  not  in  fact,  or  making  a  gift  after  a 
gain  has  been  realized  in  fact  but  not 
by  accounting  standards. 

Perhaps  we  should  also  think  about 
eliminating  overseas  travel  deductions, 
except  for  actual  business  negotiations. 
As  the  law  reads  now.  businessmen  who 
can  afford  it  can  hold  annual  conven- 
tions overseas — and  write  off  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  trip  from  their  income  tax 
as  a  business  expense.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  discriminate  against  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  travel  overseas  in  the 
first  place  and  who  cannot  deduct  any 
part  of  their  vacation  expense. 

As  we  reform  our  tax  system  we  must 
address  ourselves  to  some  of  its  basic 
inequities.  At  present,  for  instance, 
homeowners  receive  a  tax  break  for  in- 
terest and  property  taxes  paid  on  home 
mortgages.  Such  a  deduction  discrim- 
inates against  the  renter  who  Indirectly 
pays  mortgage  interest  and  property 
taxes  in  his  monthly  rental  check  but 
cannot  deduct  these  costs  from  his  tax- 
able income. 

Tax  deductions  are  often  regressive 
and  inequitable.  An  individual  in  the  70- 
percent  income  bracket  has  70  percent 
of  his  medical  expenses  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment while  an  individual  in  the  15- 
percent  bracket  has  only  15  percent  of 
those  expenses  defrayed.  The  deduction 
system  should  be  restructured  to  help  re- 
adjust the  balance. 

A    TAX    BUDGET 

We  need  to  start  treating  our  tax  sys- 
tem in  the  same  manner  we  treat  direct 
appropriations. 

The  revenue  cost  of  each  major  tax 
deduction  should  be  determined  by  the 
Treasury.  When  tax  deductions  are  pro- 
posed by  Congressmen  the  Treasury  nor- 
mally makes  an  estimate  of  their  revenue 
cost.  This  estimate  should  be  made  for 
every  deduction  each  year  and  a  tax 
budget  should  be  established.  The  Con- 
gress could  then  undertake  a  cost-bene- 
fits analysis  of  each  deduction  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  should  be  retained.  Such 
a  review  process  could  take  place  in  the 
light  of  a  projection  of  total  tax  revenues 
which  the  Congress  determines  should  be 
generated. 


A  comparison  of  the  tax  budget  with 
the  appropriations  budget  would  give  the 
Congress  an  estimate  of  exactly  how 
much  we  are  spending  to  achieve  spe- 
cific social  goals.  For  instance,  there  is 
at  present  a  child-care  tax  deduction. 
The  Congress  may  soon  enact  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  development  of  child-care 
centers.  By  combining  the  revenue  loss 
with  the  direct  expenditures,  Congress 
would  know  how  much  is  being  spent  for 
child  care. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  Federal 
revenue  pie  is  not  unlimited.  We  must 
seek  to  get  the  most  for  our  money.  This 
will  require  the  elimination  of  inefQcient 
tax  breaks.  I  do  not,  for  instance,  ques- 
tion the  trade  benefits  which  flow  from 
the  creation  of  domestic  international 
sales  corporations.  I  wonder,  however, 
whether  the  trade  benefits  justify  the  tax 
losses. 

Once  a  tax  budget  is  created,  Congress 
should  periodically  review  each  deduction 
to  determine  whether  it  should  be  re- 
tained. Mills-Mansfield  is  a  starting 
point,  but  every  2  or  3  years  an  addi- 
tional review  should  be  undertaken.  By 
reconsidering  the  costs-benefits  on  a  reg- 
ular basis,  the  most  efficient  use  of  our 
Federal  dollars  will  be  achieved. 

We  have  too  often  in  the  past  enacted 
tax  breaks  and  failed  to  review  them  on 
a  regular  basis.  Once  enacted,  these  de- 
ductions seem  to  take  on  an  inertia  which 
is  difficult  to  reverse.  By  establishing  a 
procedure  for  regular  review,  we  will 
avoid  that  inertia. 

I  am  often  asked  to  support  one  tax 
break  or  another  sponsored  by  interest 
groups  which  they  will  benefit.  I  believe 
approaching  the  tax  system  in  this  hap- 
hazard way  is  inappropriate  and  ineffi- 
cient. We  should  take  a  look  at  a  total 
tax  budget  and  then  work  out  the  most 
efficient  system  of  tax  deductions.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  undertake  that  course 
of  action  in  the  coming  year. 


MILrrARY  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  had  printed  in  the 
Record  his  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Survivor  Ben- 
efits on  behalf  of  S.  325.  military  survivor 
benefits  legislation. 

I  commend  Senator  Beall  for  his  ex- 
cellent presentation  to  the  subcommittee, 
and  I  publicly  join  with  him  in  urging 
swift  action  on  this  vital  bill,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor. 

On  October  21  of  last  year,  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  a  similar  bill 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  372  to  0.  This 
action  represented  a  clear  demonstration 
of  support  for  providing  survivor  bene- 
fits to  widows  of  military  retirees.  That 
action  occurred  nearly  10  months  ago; 
and,  while  I  realize  how  busy  the  Armed 
Serices  Committee  has  been,  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  to  act  on  S.  325. 

In  my  opinion,  the  case  for  this  legis- 
lation is  clear;  and  I  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  committee  will  approve 
S.  325  without  further  delay. 


"COOUDGE-LIKE"  PROBE  OF  DEMO- 
CRATIC HEADQUARTERS  BUG- 
GING PROPOSED  BY  CLARK 
MOLLENHOFP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  of 
July  3.  the  distinguished  Washington  in- 
vestigative reporter,  Mr.  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff,  proposed  that  a  "Coolldge-like" 
probe  of  the  bugging  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  headquarters  be 
established. 

The  point  is  that  those  caught  at  the 
bugging  had  direct  links  to  former  em- 
ployees of  and  consultants  to  the  White 
House  and  to  then-existing  employees  of 
the  Nixon  campaign  committee. 

In  addition,  the  $5,300  in  $100  bills 
found  on  the  men  or  at  their  hotel  rooms 
has  now  been  linked  with  a  $25,000  cam- 
paign contribution  to  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign fimd. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  present  administration  to  investi- 
gate itself.  Mr.  Mollenhoff.  going  back 
to  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  in  1923  and 
1924,  when  President  Coolidge  appointed 
a  bipartisan  team  composed  of  Owen 
Roberts,  a  Republican,  and  former  Sen- 
ator Atlee  Pomerene,  a  Democrat  from 
Ohio,  to  examine  the  entire  matter. 
Coolidge  bypassed  his  own  Attorney 
General,  Harry  Daugherty.  to  appoint 
Roberts  and  Pomerene.  He  was  wise  to 
do  this,  for  in  the  end  it  was  found,  as 
both  Senator  Robert  La  FoUette,  Sr.,  and 
Senator  Thomas  Walsh  had  believed, 
that  Daugherty  was  caught  up  in  the 
scandal. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Mr.  Mollenhoff 
has  a  splendid  idea,  and  tomorrow  I  in- 
tend to  take  the  Senate  floor  to  make  a 
proposal  of  my  own  along  the  lines  he 
has  Indicated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Watch  on  Washington — Need  Coolidge-Likk 
Probe  of  "Bugging" 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  potential  for  dam- 
aging political  fallout  from  the  burglary  and 
"bugging"  of  National  Democratic  Party 
headquarters  Is  so  great  that  only  forceful 
action  by  President  Nixon  can  save  the  Re- 
publican Party  from  serious  consequences  In 
the  November  election. 

To  date,  the  most  damaging  fact  Is  the 
arrest  of  the  top  security  man  for  two  Re- 
publican Party  organizations  along  with 
four  others  at  gunpoint  at  Democratic  head- 
quarters on  June  17. 

So  far.  there  are  only  hints  of  lines  of 
responsibility  that  point  to  the  White  House. 
However,  the  hints  are  strong  enough  that 
the  President  should  waste  no  time  In  taking 
a  leaf  from  President  Calvin  Coolldge's  book 
when  he  set  up  a  bipartisan  special  counsel 
to  handle  the  Investigation  and  prosecution 
of  the  Infamous  Teapot  Dome  scandals. 

It  was  a  precarious  step  for  President 
Coolidge  to  take,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
avoid  political  blame  In  the  1924  election 
for  the  crimes  of  the  Harding  administra- 
tion. Eminent  men,  one  a  Republican  and 
one  a  Democrat,  were  named  to  head  the 
investigation  Independent  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. The  then-Atty.  Oen.  Harry 
Daugherty  was  involved  In  Improprieties  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Teapot  Dome  scandals. 
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Coolidge  won  the  1924  election  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin,  indicating  the  worth  of  the 
bipartisan  special  committee's  decision  ab- 
solving him  from  blame. 

President  Nixon  could  take  a  long  step 
up  the  credibility  ladder  by  naming  similar 
men  of  recognized  Integrity  to  Investigate,  In- 
dependent of  the  Justice  Department. 

GOOD  candidates 

Former  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware, whose  aggressive  effort  against  dis- 
honesty and  unethical  conduct  In  both 
parties  was  the  hallmark  of  his  21  years  in 
the  Senate,  would  be  the  type  of  Republican 
who  should  be  named. 

Former  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  a  liberal 
Democrat  from  Illinois,  is  the  type  of  man 
who  would  have  the  confidence  of  most  lib- 
eral Democrats. 

The  credibility  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion was  seriously  damaged  by  the  ITT  affair, 
even  though  the  Investigation  ended  with 
Richard  Kleindlenst  confirmed  as  attorney 
general. 

Questions  of  credibility  raised  about 
Klelndlenst's  confirmation  have  created 
grave  public  doubts  about  bow  thoroughly 
the  Justice  Department,  beaded  by  Klein- 
dlenst, will  handle  the  investigation  on  the 
alleged  robbery  and  "bugging"  affair. 

The  arrest  of  James  McCord,  Jr.,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  main  Nixon  campaign  organi- 
zation as  well  as  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  does  not  Improve  the  public  con- 
fidence m  the  probe. 

The  Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon  of  the 
President  was  headed  by  former  Atty.  Gen. 
John  N.  Mitchell,  Klelndlenst's  former  boss. 

Also,  the  acting  director  of  the  FBI  Is  Pat- 
rick Gray,  who  had  served  as  an  assistant  at- 
torney general  under  Mitchell  and  had  been 
nominated  as  deputy  attorney  general  by 
Mitchell  and  Mr.  Nixon  prior  to  being  named 
to  the  FBI  post  upon  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  death. 
not  sufficient 

President  Nixon  cannot  afford  to  leave  un- 
answered questions  in  the  Investigation  of 
the  burglary  at  Democratic  headquarters,  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  investigation  under 
the  direction  of  KlelaUienst  and  Patrick  Gray 
will  be  sufficient  to  stifle  doubts  of  the  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  many  Republicans. 

The  responses  from  Republican  spokesmen 
to  date  have  not  been  very  satisfactory.  White 
House  press  secretary  Ronald  Zlegler  at- 
tempted to  brush  off  the  Incident  as  Just  an- 
other "third-rate  burglary"  and  unworthy  of 
White  House  comment. 

Mitchell's  retort  was  little  better.  The  for- 
mer attorney  general  characterized  the  law- 
suit by  Democratic  Party  Chairman  Lawrence 
O'Brien  as  "political  demagoguery." 

Certainly,  many  Democratic  political  fig- 
ures have  taken  advantage  of  the  political 
bonanza  and  O'Brien  has  moved  Into  an  en- 
viable strategic  position. 

The  case  Is  in  the  hands  at  two  clever 
lawyers — Edward  Bennett  Williams  and  Jo- 
seph Califano.  This  clvU  damage  suit  permits 
the  calling  and  swearing  of  relevant  wit- 
nesses In  the  pre-trial  depositions. 
subject  to  questions 

Almost  anyone  in  the  White  House  or  the 
Republican  National  Committee  or  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Re-election  of  the  President, 
who  had  dealings  with  McCord.  would  be 
subject  to  questioning. 

Democrats  are  free  to  stage  the  depositions 
and  time  them  for  maximum  political  benefit, 
with  full  newspaper  and  television  coverage. 

Implications  of  "political  espionage"  by 
White  House  personnel  are  a  fascinating  bit 
of  business,  and  the  Democrats  will  savor 
every  morsel  before  the  television  cameras 
or  in  the  nation's  press. 

Democrats  control  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  many  chairmen  are 
bold  and  eager  to  get  into  the  big  act  of  1972. 

The  President,  a  man  with  considerable 
experience  In  investigations,  should  be  the 


first  to  recognize  the  potential  dangers  in  the 
months  ahead.  He  also  shotild  recognize  the 
advantages  Inherent  In  following  the  Cocd- 
Idge  pattern  oT  seizing  the  Initiative  soon 
and  selecting  a  believable  bipartisan  com- 
mittee. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  THE 
WORD  OF  GOD 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  "Na- 
tional Congress  on  the  Word  of  God" 
is  scheduled  to  get  underway  in  Wash- 
ington on  September  5. 

In  this  day,  when  it  seems  that  our 
people  are  moving  away  from,  instead  of 
to,  God,  this  conference,  it  Is  hoped,  will 
do  much  to  ref  ocus  on  the  need  to  resolve 
the  questions  surroimding  a  crisis  of 
faith — ^why  It  exists  and  what  should  be 
done  to  restore  it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  Con- 
ference and  a  related  review  of  writings 
on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Congress  on  Word  of  God 
Plannsd 

Washington. — A  National  Congress  on  the 
Word  of  God — aimed  at  revitalizing  preach- 
ing and  ministering  to  the  current  crisis  in 
faith — wUl  be  held  at  the  National  Shrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  September  6 
through  7. 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress  is  to  give  the 
people  of  God,  laity,  theologians,  religious 
educators  and  bishops,  an  opportunity  to 
come  together  to  witness  to  the  power  of 
the  word  of  God  to  resolve  the  crisis  in 
faith. 

The  Congress  will  take  the  form  of  a 
liturgical  event  in  the  National  Shrine  to- 
gether with  a  series  of  concurrent  confer- 
ences In  which  the  relationship  of  preaching 
to  specialized  professional  activities  will  be 
explored  In  detail. 

Serving  as  chairmen  of  the  concurrent 
conferences  are  Bishop  James  W.  Malone  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Bishops' 
Committee  on  the  Liturgy — conference  on 
Preaching  and  the  Liturgy;  Archbishop  John 
F.  Whealon  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  chairman. 
Bishops'  Committee  on  Doctrine — conference 
on  Preaching  and  the  Bible;  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Thomas  J.  Grady  of  Chicago,  chairman  of 
the  Bishops'  Committee  on  Priestly  Forma- 
tion— Preaching  and  the  Priestly  Ministry; 
Auxiliary  Bishop  Juan  A.  Arzube  of  Los 
Angeles — Preaching  and  Conversion;  Bishop 
Charles  H.  Helmslng  of  Kansas  Clty-St. 
Joseph.  Mo.,  chairman  of  the  Bishops'  Com- 
mittee for  Ecumenical  and  Interrellglous 
Affairs — Preaching  and  Ecumenism;  Bishop 
Raymond  J.  Gallagher  of  Lafayette  In  In- 
diana— Preaching  and  Religious  Education; 
Bishop  John  L.  May  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  chair- 
man. Communications  Committee.  US. 
Catholic  Conference — Preaching  and  Com- 
munication. 

Major  speakers  for  the  Congress  Include 
Archbishop  Timothy  Manning  of  Los  Angeles. 
Rev.  Barnabas  Aliern.  C.P.,  professor  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  Gregorian  University, 
Rome,  Father  Eugene  H.  Maly.  professor  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  St.  Mary's  Seminary.  Nor- 
wood, Ohio.  Archbishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  and 
Bishop  John  R.  Qulnn  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
Tulsa. 

Members  of  diocesan  liturgical  commis- 
sions, scholars,  seminary  rectors,  directors  of 
programs  of  continuing  education  for  priests, 
vocation  directors,  preachers  of  home  mis- 
sions and  retreats,  ecumenists,  diocesan  and 
parish  religious  education  directors,  parents, 
religious  Journalists  and  other  Church  com- 
munications  personnel,    and    many    of   the 


country's  300  Catholic  bishops  are  expected 
to  participate  In  the  Congress. 

The  National  Congress  on  the  Word  of  God 
Is  being  sponsored  by  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  with  Father  John  Burke,  O.P..  di- 
rector of  the  university's  Institute  for  Pas- 
toral Communications,  serving  as  coordina- 
tor. 

"The  Congress  will  be  an  act  of  celebration 
in  which  those  participating  In  the  various 
liturgical  ceremonies  will  proclaim  that  the 
preaching  of  the  word  is  the  primary  source 
for  priestly  formation,  liturgical  renewal  and 
religious  education,"  Father  Burke  stated. 
"If,  on  a  national  level,  a  resurgence  of  in- 
terest and  excitement  can  be  generated  about 
the  preacher's  mission  in  the  Church  to- 
day, an  integral  step  will  have  been  taken 
toward  the  revltallzatlon  of  the  Christian 
community. 

"On  the  Individual  level  for  the  priest  and 
layman,"  he  continued,  "It  wlU  mean  the 
Sunday  sermon  will  be  a  renewed  source  of 
growth  for  our  spiritual  lives." 

The  planning  committee  for  the  National 
Congress  on  the  Word  of  God  comprises  Dr. 
Clarence  C.  Walton,  president  of  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America,  Bishop  Joseph  L. 
Bernardln,  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and  United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  Archbishop 
Philip  M.  Hannan  of  New  Orleans,  Archbishop 
Sheen,  Auxiliary  Bishop  Edward  J.  Herrmann 
of  Washington,  Bishop  Malone,  Msgr.  William 
P.  McDonough,  director  of  the  National 
Shrine,  and  Father  Stephen  J.  Hartdegen, 
O.P.M.,  director  of  the  UJ3.  Center  for  the 
Catholic  Biblical  Apostolate. 

Rev.  Frederick  R.  McManus.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  secretariat  of  the  Bishops'  Com- 
mittee on  the  Liturgy,  Is  chairman  of  the 
Liturgy  Committee  for  the  National  Congress. 

Thz  Prixst  Magazine  Calls  for  Retusn  to 
Gospel  Preaching 

Washincton.  D.C. — The  July/Avigust  Issue 
of  the  prestigious  and  influential  Catholic 
magazine  The  Priest,  "edited  by  priests  for 
priests",  devotes  its  cover,  editorial  space  and 
lead  article  to  recalling  the  clergy  to  a  re- 
newal of  Gospel  preaching. 

Editor  Jordan  Aumann,  O.P.  states  "The 
sad  fact  is  that  today,  as  yesterday,  there  are 
still  too  many  priests  who  do  not  preach  the 
Gospel."  He  notes  that  "there  is  such  a  thin 
line"  between  effective  Gospel  preaching  and 
"letting  one-self  to  be  so  overwhelmed  by 
the  evUs  of  modem  society  that  one's  pieacb- 
Ing  becomes  pulplt-thumplng  harangue." 
Father  Aumann  added,  ".  .  .  most  of  our  peo- 
ple know  the  problems  as  well  or  better  than 
we  do . . .  what  they  want  to  hear  from  the 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  Is  an  application  of 
Christ's  teaching  both  to  their  own  lives  and 
the  life  of  society  at  large." 

In  the  feature  article.  Robert  M.  Donlhl, 
former  director  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence Office  of  Public  Information,  says  "Each 
of  us  is  tempted  to  prefer  his  own  personal 
theology,  all  of  which  makes  for  a  great  many 
conflicting  views  In  every  pew."  He  adds.  "As 
a  layman.  I  listen  to  the  sermons  of  the 
clergy,  and  markedly  less  cften  it  seems  of 
late,  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel.  Sometimes 
I  have  been  filled  with  thanksgiving  and 
sometimes  with  dismay." 

Donlhl's  article,  asking  "When  was  the 
last  time  you  preached  a  sermon  which 
changed  your  life?  Or  when  was  the  last  time 
you  preached  a  sermon  that  changed  the  lives 
of  others?"  notes  that  "the  lives  of  both  of 
us — you  as  a  priest  and  myself  as  a  layman — 
should  be  changed  for  the  better  by  your 
sermons." 

Speaking  on  the  crisis  of  faith,  the  Donlhl 
article  notes  that  "It  Is  no  longer  a  world  or 
a  Church  in  which  the  preacher  can  assume 
belief  In  the  revealed  Jesus,  rather  It  is  his 
sacred  task  to  beget  that  belief  through  his 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  all.  The  de- 
posit of  faith  does  not  lie  In  a  box  to  be 
opened   or  closed.  What   exists   U   a   living 
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quality  of  soul.  Tbe  only  place  in  the  Churcli 
where  the  faith  lives  la  In  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers." Donlhl  also  says  ". . .  passing  off  the- 
ological opinion  for  revealed  truth  can  be 
divisive."  He  notes  that  young  seminary 
clerics  seem  to  be  turned  off  by  theological 
balr-apUttlng  and  turned  on  by  scriptural 
studies  of  the  word  of  Ood. 

Father  Aumann  states  "It  la  practically 
overwhelming  to  think  of  the  conversion  and 
renewal  that  would  occur  U  all  our  priests 
would  conunlt  themselves  unswervingly  to 
preach  the  Oospel  faithfully  at  all  the  Sun- 
day Masses."  In  conclusion,  he  said  "And 
If  you  tend  to  doubt  this,  then  Just  remem- 
ber what  the  twelve  accomplished  by  preach- 
ing the  Oood  News  unto  repentance  and  con- 
version." 

Donlhl's  article,  "The  National  Congress 
on  the  Word  of  Ood,"  and  Father  Aumann's 
editorial  both  cite  Pope  Paul  VI  as  saying: 
"Our  apoatolate  la  above  all  (the  ministry 
of)  the  word  of  God  .  .  .  not  of  human  elo- 
quence or  human  rhetoric,  but  of  the  gen- 
uine art  of  the  sacred  word."  The  Priest  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  renewed  Oospel 
preaching  against  the  backgroiind  of  the 
forthcoming  National  Congress  on  the  Word 
of  Ood  (September  5,  6,  7)  at  the  National 
Shrine  of  tbe  Immaculate  Conception  on  the 
campus  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica In  Washington  to  be  addressed  by  noted 
Oospel  scholars  and  preachers  from  here  and 
abroad. 

Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  the  host  bishop 
and  chancellor  of  Catholic  University,  states 
In  his  Invitation  to  "brother  bishops,  fellow 
priests,  pastors  of  souls  and  all  those  who 
profess  belief  In  Jesus  Christ"  that  "the  Na- 
tional Congress  on  the  Word  of  Ood  will  give 
us,  the  People  of  Ood,  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  great  hope-fllled  affirmation  that 
Ood's  word  begets,  strengthens  and  renews 
Christian  faith  when  it  Is  proclaimed  by  en- 
llchtened.  convinced  and  holy  preachers  .  .  ." 

Archbishop  Philip  Hannan  of  New  Orleans, 
a  founder  of  the  Congress  on  the  Word  of 
Ood,  says:  "We  live  in  an  age  of  competing 
communications  systems.  To  proclaim  effec. 
tlvely  the  word  of  Ood,  we  need  specialization 
and  thorough  training.  Above  all,  we  need 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  so  that  the 
authenticity  and  power  of  the  word  as  ut- 
tered by  us  will  command  acceptance." 


TWO  MORE  AGENCIES  SUBJECT 
TO  CONSUMER  AGENT  INTRU- 
SION 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  S.  1177,  a 
bill  expected  to  be  reported  soon  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions," on  which  I  sen'e,  would  create  a 
new  Independent  Federal  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  that  would  authorize  Fed- 
eral consumer  agents,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  to  Intrude  Into  the  proceedings 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  administra- 
tive agencies  and  courts  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  to  appeal  the  results  of 
agency  proceedings  to  the  courts. 

The  Administrator  of  the  new  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency  that  would  be 
created  by  S.  1177  would  become  the 
Nation's  most  powerful  law  ofiBcer,  with 
far  more  discretionary  rights  than  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Justice  Department's  legal 
opinion  In  opposition  to  this  bill,  the 
Administrator  could  even  send  his  agents 
to  participate  fully  in  the  confidential 
conferences  of  the  Solicitor  General  at 
which  the  Solicitor  General  decides 
whether  particular  cases  should  be  filed, 
settled  or  appealed— and,  If  these  agenta 
do  not  like  the  decision  of  the  Solicitor 
General,  they  can  drag  the  Government's 


lawyer  into  court  and  attempt  to  get  the 
Judicial  branch  to  overturn  the  Solicitor 
General's  decision. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  bill  would 
also  grant  these  agents  the  power  to  en- 
ter, at  their  unchallengeable  discretion, 
any  formal  or  informal  deliberation  or 
process  of  any  instrumentality  charged 
with  the  administration  of  any  Federal 
statute. 

This  includes  an,  as  of  yet,  imdeter- 
mined  number  of  organizations  ranging 
from  the  Big  Brothers  of  America  and 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  to  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  other 
independent  agencies  as  well  as  all  Cab- 
inet-level Departments  and  the  Presi- 
dent's ofiBce  itself. 

Due  to  the  veritable  googolplex  of  such 
"Federal  agency"  activities  covered — 
from  telephone  calls  and  answers  by 
letter  to  formal  criminal  proceedings — I 
have  been  trying  for  the  last  several 
months  to  determine  for  the  first  time 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  consumer 
agent  powers  in  just  the  major  Federal 
oigtinizr\tions.  Because  of  the  impossible 
magnitude  of  the  task,  no  one  has  made 
an  effort  to  determine  the  scope  cf  such 
powers  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

My  survey  to  determine  what  major 
"Federal  agency"  proceedings  or  activi- 
ties would  be  covered  by  S.  1177  has  re- 
sulted in  responses  from  36  agencies  de- 
scribing r308  such  proceedings  or  activi- 
ties subject  to  consumer  agent  intrusion. 
And,  of  course,  not  counted  in  this  total 
ere  the  many  general  responses  such  as 
those  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion to  the  effect  that  all  its  actions 
would  be  covered  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's legal  opinion  in  total  opposition 
to  the  bill. 

The  latest  response,  and  the  only  one 
not  yet  refiected  in  the  record,  covers  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  response  indicates  that  "virtually 
all  functions"  of  the  FDA  would  be  cov- 
ered, but  goes  on  to  describe  102  exam- 
ples and  raise  objections  to  consumer 
agent  intrusion  in  proceedings  involving 
criminal  charges. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  noted  here  that 
the  functions  of  the  FDA.  as  well  as  many 
other  functions,  would  be  assumed  by  a 
new  independent  Food,  Drug  and  Con- 
sumer Product  Agency  under  S.  3419,  a 
bill  that  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  June  and  which  I  support- 
ed. Let  me  point  out,  however,  that  all  of 
the  many  functions  of  the  new  Food, 
Drug,  and  Consumer  Product  Agency  im- 
der  S.  3419  would  be  subject  to  attack  by 
agents  from  the  new  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  under  S.  1177. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
already  voted  to  create  an  Independent 
Food,  Drug,  and  Consiuner  Product 
Agency  to  protect  consumers.  Now,  under 
S.  1177,  we  are  preparing  to  create  yet 
another  vastly  more  powerful  independ- 
ent Federal  agency  to  protect  the  very 
same  consumers  from  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Consumer  Product  Agency — which 
has  not  even  begun  its  pervasive  and  very 
important  functions. 

Thus,  we  see  we  can  be  faced  with  the 
anomaly  of  two  Federal  agencies,  cre- 
ated for  the  specific  purpose  of  protect- 


ing consumer  interests,  engaging  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  against  each  other  while 
the  individual  whom  these  agencies  are 
intended  to  benefit — the  American  con- 
sumer— stands  helplessly  on  the  sidelines. 
When  viewed  in  this  light,  S.  1177,  in  its 
present  form,  almost  becomes  guilty  of 
indecent  exposure. 

Mr.  President,  the  36  responses  I  have 
received  to  date  from  various  existing 
Federal  agencies,  are  a  blueprint  indicat- 
ing clearly  that  this  guerrilla  warfare  will 
be  extended  far  beyond  agencies  created 
just  to  protect  the  special  interests  of 
tonsumers.  If  S'.  1177  is  not  amended  to 
require  that  the  proposed  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency  assist,  rather  than  attack, 
our  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, we  shall  see  this  guerrilla  warfare 
being  conducted  against  all  agencies 
established  to  protect  the  public  interest, 
which  includes  as  a  lesser  part,  the  spe- 
cial interests  of  conusmers. 

To  facilitate  informed  debate  on 
S.  1177,  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  34 
responses  from  Federal  agencies.  This 
was  done  on  July  17,  25,  and  31  and 
August  7  and  8. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  presented  in  the  Record 
a  response  from  Dr.  John  S.  Zapp  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  listing  the  proceedings  of  FDA 
and  the  Health  Service  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  that  would  be 
subject  to  consumer  agent  instrusion  and 
court  appeal  under  S.  1177. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare , 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  9, 1972. 
Hon.  James  B.  Ali.en. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dbar  Senator  Allen:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  June  8,  1972  to  Dr. 
Stelnfeld  In  which  you  requested  what  effect 
the  enactment  of  S.  1177  (June  2,  Committee 
Print)  would  have  on  the  actions  of  the 
health  agencies  of  HEW. 

The  areas  which  a  consumer  advocate 
could  significantly  affect  are  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  Health  Services 
and   Mental   Health    Administration. 

I  shall  discuss  each  of  these  separately. 

FOOD    AND   DRUG    ADMINISTRATION 

A  broad  range  of  regiilatlons  promulgated 
by  FDA  would  be  subject  to  S.  1177  pursuant 
to  the  following  Acts  administered  by  FDA: 

Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

Federal    Hazardous   Substances   Act 

Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 

Poison  Prevention  and  Packaging  Act 

Public  Health  Service  Act 

Tea  Importation  Act 

Pilled  Milk  Act 

Import  Milk   Act 

Federal  Caustic  Poisons  Act 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act 

A.  The  greatest  number  and  yariety  of 
proceedings  subject  to  consumer  advocate 
participation  would  be  those  held  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
These  proceedings  would  involve  food  stand- 
ards (21  U.S.C.  341);  regulations  concerning 
the  use  of  non-nutritive  substances  In  con- 
fectionary (21  U.S.C.  342);  exemption  for 
open  containers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
(21  U.S.C.  346);  tolerance  for  poisonous  in- 
gredients in  food  (21  U.S.C.  346);  special 
dietary  food  regulations  (21  U.S.C.  343) ;  food 
additive  regulations  (21  U.S.C.  348) ;  precau- 
tionary labeling  for  drugs  subject  to  deterio- 
ration (21  UJ3.C.  362);  regulations  concern- 
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lug  "current  good  manufacturing  practices" 
for  drugs  (21  UJ3.C.  351);  test  uiethods  for 
strength  and  purity  of  certain  drugs  (21 
US.C.  351);  designation  of  drugs  as  habit 
forming  and  prescription  drug  advertising 
regulations  (21  U.S.C.  352);  exemptions  for 
drugs  from  stating  the  quantity  of  certain 
Ingredients,  and  from  adequate  directions  for 
use  labeling  (21  U.S.C.  352);  regulation  re- 
garding prescription  drugs  (21  U.S.C.  353); 
approval  and  regulation  of  new  drugs  (in- 
cluding investigational  new  drug  regula- 
tions) (21  U.S.C.  355);  certification  of  In- 
sulin and  antibiotics  (21  U.S.C.  356,  357,  re- 
spectively) ;  designation  of  official  names  for 
drugs  (21  U.S.C.  358) ;  regulations  regarding 
registration  of  drug  establishments  (21  U.S.C. 
360);  approval  and  regulation  rf  new  animal 
drugs  and  feeds  (21  VS.C.  360b);  labeling 
exemptions  for  cosmetics  (21  U.S.C.  362,  363) ; 
seafood  inspection  (presently  defunct,  21 
U.S.C.  372a);  certification  of  color  additives 
(21  U.S.C.  376);  regulation  of  Imported  food, 
drugs,  cosmetics  and  medical  devices  (21 
UJ8.C.  381). 

Regulations  under  Sections  401  (food 
standards),  403(J)  (special  dietary  foods  1 . 
406  (poisonous  ingredients  in  foods,  501(b) 
test  methods  for  strength  and  pxirlty  of  cer- 
tain drugs),  502(d)  (habit  forming  drugs) 
and  502(h)  labeling  of  dr\igs  subject  to 
deterioration)  may  bo  initiated  by  any  In- 
terested person  or  by  the  Secretary.  These 
regulations  are  subject  to  formal  on-the- 
record  hearings  and  to  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Other 
proceedings  relating  to  prescription  drug  ad- 
vertising, insulin  and  color  additives  follow 
the  same  procedures. 

The  sections  relating  to  food  additive  peti- 
tions and  antibiotic  regulations  provide  for 
formal  public  hearings  and  Judicial  appeal 
(21  U.S.C,  348,  357,  respectively). 

Adjudicatory  hearings  are  provided  with 
regard  to  disapproval  (or  revocation)  of  new 
drugs  and  animal  drugs  and  feed  applica- 
tions. 

Section  305  of  the  Act  (21  UB.C.  335)  re- 
quires that  before  violations  of  the  Act  are 
reported  to  the  Attorney  General  for  institu- 
tions of  criminal  proceeding,  the  person  in- 
volved will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  views  either  orally  or  In  writing. 
Presence  of  a  consumer  representative  could 
inhibit  the  free  exchange  in  such  Informal 
hearings. 

B.  Regulations  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Hazardous  Substances  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1261  et 
seq.)  which  would  be  affected  by  S.  1177  are 
regulations  which  establish  criteria  or  tests 
determining  what  constitutes  a  hazardous 
substance,  define  the  warning  and  precau- 
tionary labeling  required  for  hazardous  sub- 
stances, and  which  ban  hazardous  sub- 
stances. 

Hearings  are  provided  regarding  banning 
procedures  (15  VB.C.  1261(q)(2)  and  other 
regulations  under  the  Act.  Seizures,  prosecu- 
tions, and  injunctions  are  authorized  re- 
garding violative  products. 

C.  The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1467  et  seq.)  authorizes  formal 
hearings  and  Judicial  review  regarding  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder  pursuant  to  pro- 
cedures provided  In  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  Pursuant  to  this  Act  regu- 
lations are  issued  regarding  labeling  of  con- 
sumer products  with  their  identity,  name 
and  place  of  manufacturer,  packer,  or  dis- 
tributor and  statement  of  contents  and  con- 
spicuousness  thereof.  The  Act  also  authorizes 
regulations  governing  "cents  off"  promotions, 
nonfunctional  slack  fill,  ingredient  llstlnga 
(except  food)  and  characterizations  of  pack- 
age sizes,  PDA  Issues  such  regulations  only 
with  respect  to  food,  drugs,  cosmetics  and 
devices  (other  commodities  are  regulated  by 
PTC).  Seizures  and  Injunctions  (not  prose- 
cutions) are  also  provided. 

D.  The  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act 
(PX.  91-601)    authorizes  the  establishment 


of  special  packaging  standards  for  consumer 
commodities  and  requires  consultation  with 
a  technical  advisory  committee  prior  to 
establishing  the  standards.  Hearings  pur- 
suant to  the  formal  procedures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  (option  of  the 
Secretary)  are  provided.  Judicial  review  is 
provided  to  the  Court  of  Apeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Seizure,  Injunction  and  prose- 
cutions are  provided  by  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  various  statutes  such  as  tbe  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act. 

E-1.  Under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
the  FDA  has  been  delegated  certain  respon- 
sibility authorized  pursuant  to  Section  301 
of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  241)  including  sheU- 
flsh  certification  program  to  Insure  shellfish 
is  harvested  from  uncontaminated  beds, 
milk  and  food  sanitation  model  regulations 
for  cooperation  with  States,  and  developing 
programs  for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
FDA  also  promulgates  the  Interstate  quar- 
antine regulations  which  Includes  among 
other  things  regulating  sanitary  practices  of 
interstate  carriers    (42  U.S.C.  264(a)). 

E-2.  PDA  Is  responsible  for  the  regulation 
and  licensure  of  the  manufacture  of  bio- 
logies pursuant  to  Section  351  of  the  PHS 
Act  (42  U5.C.  262).  This  program  Involves 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  affecting 
consumers'  Interest.  These  promulgations 
require  public  participation  (written  com- 
ment) ,  hearings  In  cases  of  denial  or  revoca- 
tion of  licenses,  and  continuing  investiga- 
tion of  the  regulated  manufacturers  and 
laboratories  to  determine  compliance  with 
standards  set  by  the  respective  agency. 

P.  The  PiUed  MUk  Act  (21  VS.C.  61  et 
seq.)  prohibits  filled  milk  (milk  added  non- 
mUk  fat  or  oU)  and  authorizes  necessary 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  thereof. 

G.  The  Tea  Importation  Act  (21  U.S.C.  41 
et  seq.)  authorizes  regulations  regarding 
procedxires  for  establishing  standards  of 
quality  and  testing  Imported  tea,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  United  States  Board  of  Tea  Ap- 
peals. 

H.  The  Federal  Caustic  Poisons  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  requires  warnings  for 
products  containing  certain  cavistlc  poisons. 
(The  Act  was  replaced  except  for  its  applica- 
bility to  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  which 
are  exempted  from  the  Federal  Hazards  Sub- 
stances Act  which  was  intended  to  replace 
the  Caustic  Poisons  Act.) 

I.  FDA  is  responsible  under  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  (15  VS.C.  1191  et  seq.)  In  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  a  continuing  study  of  deaths.  Injuries 
and  economic  losses  caused  by  accidental 
burning  of  fabrics  and  submits  a  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress  annually  relative 
thereto. 

J.  FDA  also  may  prescribe  regulations  un- 
der Section  503  (b)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  as  authorized  in  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (PI.  91-513)  and  relating 
to  the  labeling  of  controlled  prescription 
drugs  and  the  emergency  dispensing  thereof. 
Consequently,  virtually  all  functions  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  affect  the 
interests  of  consumers  as  that  term  is  gen- 
erally understood  (S.  1177  does  not  provide 
a  specific  definition  of  "consumer  interests") . 
All  of  these  regulations  are  subject  to  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  Title  5,  VS.C.  553,  664, 
556,  or  557.  Regulations  required  by  statute 
to  be  conducted  on  the  record  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  are  indicated  above.  In 
all  of  the  Investigations  and  proceedings  Ini- 
tiated by  PDA  or  to  which  PDA  becomes  a 
party,  it  Is  charged  with  protecting  the  pub- 
lic health  and  consumer  Interest. 

FDA  follows  what  might  be  termed  "in- 
formal procedures"  in  publishing  general 
statements  of  policy,  particularly  those 
establishing  guidelines  for  tbe  enforcement 
and  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 


Acts  they  administer.  Also,  as  discussed 
above.  Informal  procedures  are  used  for  bear- 
ings prior  to  recommending  prosecution. 

HEALTH    SEBVICES   AND    MKNTAI,    HEALTH 
AD  MINIST&ATION 

The  one  program  which  would  appear  to 
be  clearly  affected  by  the  enactment  of  8. 
1177  is  the  regulation  and  licensure  of  clini- 
cal testing  laboratories  by  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control,  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Adm!nlstratlon,  pursuant  to  Section 
353  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

This  program  involves  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  affecting  consumers"  interests. 
These  promulgations  require  public  partici- 
pation (written  comment),  hearings  In  cases 
of  denial  or  revocation  of  licenses,  and  con- 
tinuing Investigation  of  the  regulated  manu- 
facturers and  laboratories  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  standards  set  bv  the  respective 
agency. 

If  there  Is  anv  additional  information  you 
require,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerelv  yours, 

John  S.  Zapp,  D.D.S., 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Legislation  IHealth) . 


HARD-TARGET  WEAPONS  AND 
NUCLEAR    STABILrrY 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  8  the  Pentagon  acknowledged 
that  research  and  development  was  pro- 
ceeding for  so-called  hard  target  mis- 
sile warheads.  It  is  important  for  all  of 
us  to  understand  why  a  weapon  which 
could  destroy  protected  underground 
missile  silos  is  actually  more  dangerous 
and  destabilizing  than  one  which  could 
decimate  hundreds  and  thousands  of  in- 
nocent civilians. 

On  August  5,  the  New  York  Times 
quoted  senior  administration  ofllcials  as 
saying  that  hard-target  weapons  would 
give  the  President  greater  flexibility  in 
responding  to  a  nuclear  attack.  Accord- 
ing to  this  interpretation,  the  counter - 
city  strategy  known  as  "assured  destruc- 
tion" would  confine  him  to  a  choice  be- 
tween capitulation  or  the  destruction  of 
Soviet  cities.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  a 
hard-target  weapons  program  appears 
as  a  merciful  alternative  to  large-scale 
slaughter. 

But  in  the  bizarre  logic  of  nuclear 
strategy,  a  hard-target  arsenal  is  by  defi- 
nition part  of  a  first-strike  strategy  and 
therefore  automatically  destabilizing. 
Although  Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry 
Friedheim  has  denied  that  the  United 
States  is  planning  for  a  first-strike  force, 
such  weapons  add  a  new  and  severe 
threat  to  existing  Soviet  fears  of  an 
American  first  strike.  When  asked  why 
the  Soviets  would  not  interpret  the  new 
development  program  as  a  threat,  Mr. 
Friedheim  could  only  reply  that  it  was 
simply  our  "policy"  not  to  have  a  first- 
strike  force.  Besides,  he  added,  research 
and  development  did  not  mean  capa- 
bUlty— yet. 

The  resison  why  hard-target  warheads 
have  traditionally  been  considered  part 
of  a  first-strike  arsenal  can  be  easily 
understood  if  one  imagines  how  a  nu- 
clear exclvEinge  would  take  place.  Clearly, 
the  country  that  initiated  a  preemptive 
nuclear  first  strike  would  aim  at  the 
missiles  of  the  other  side  so  as  to  avoid 
or  diminish  retaliation.  The  other  coun- 
try would  then  have  little  or  no  need 
for  missiles   targeted   on   enemy   silos, 
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simply  because  the  first  country  would 
already  have  launched  many  or  all  of  Its 
missiles.  So  the  major  purpose  of  hard- 
target  warheads  is  to  augment  first- 
strike  capability.  An  additional  advan- 
tage cited  by  the  Pentagon,  that  hard- 
target  warheads  would  permit  fewer  mis- 
siles to  be  fired  at  a  single  target,  does 
not  alter  this  basic  fact.  Hard-target 
weapons  increase  the  incentive  for  a 
first  strike. 

By  contrast,  the  entire  rationale  of  the 
ABM  treaty  is  aimed  at  diminishing  the 
incentive  for  a  first  strike.  By  limiting 
the  number  of  ABMs.  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have,  in  effect, 
agreed  to  be  afraid  of  each  other's  sec- 
ond-strike retaliation.  Neither  side  has 
any  incentive  to  launch  a  first  strike 
because  neither  can  defend  itself  against 
a  second-strike  retaliation  by  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  the  ABM 
treaty  is  only  a  small  step  toward  the 
limitation  and  reduction  of  nuclear 
stockpiles,  this  recognition— that  mutual 
fear  is  a  better  deterrent  to  war  than 
an  ever-spiraling  arms  race — is  revolu- 
tionarj-  in  its  implications.  The  new 
hard-target  weapons  program  appears  to 
run  exactly  counter  to  this  heartening 
trend. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  articles  on  the  new 
MK-19  program,  as  it  is  called,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  the  Washington  Poet, 

August  10,  1972] 

VSTTTO  States  Admh-s  Planning  Prociiam  for 

Nrw  Hard-Target  Warhead 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

The  Pentagon  acknowledged  yesterday 
that  It  planned  to  "go  forward"  with  a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  developing  new  missile  war- 
heads accurate  and  powerful  enough  to 
knock  out  well-protected  •"hard"  targets  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Though  the  decision  represents  eui  Impor- 
tant turn  In  U.S.  weapons  development  pol- 
icy. Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry  W.  Prledhelm 
stressed  that  the  project  did  not  represent 
any  change  In  American  strategy. 

Frledhelm  said  U.S.  policy  remains  the 
prevention  of  war  through  deterrence,  and 
retaliation,  and  that  the  United  States  was 
"not  planning  a  flrst-strlke  force  in  any 
sense."  And  he  added.  "We  have  made  no  de- 
termination to  seek  one." 

So-called  "hard  target"  warheads  have  tra- 
dl^tlonally  been  associated  with  the  Idea  that 
that  they  could  be  used  In  a  surprise  first 
strike  to  destroy  enemy  missiles  protected  In 
underground  concrete  and  steel  silos. 

In  1970.  the  Nixon  administration  declared 
It  had  no  Intention  of  developing  the  type 
of  weapons  "which  the  Soviets  could  con- 
strue as  having  flrst-strlke  portentlal." 

Yesterday.  Prledhelm  said  that  what  was 
now  moving  ahead  was  a  research  and  de- 
velopment project  and  that  any  decision  on 
actual  deployment  was  still  perhaps  five 
years  or  more  away. 

He  talked  of  the  development  of  these 
new  weapons  as  a  potential  "option"  few  a 
U.S.  President  as  a  means  to  attack  Soviet 
underground  command  centers  and  nucleer 
weapon  storage  areas  In  the  event  of  war. 
rather  than  for  use  against  missile  slice. 

He  said  the  project  would  also  make  for 
"a  strong  position"  for  the  U.S.  In  the  second 
round  of  strategic  arms  discussions  later  this 
year — when  the  U.S.  will  press  the  Soviets  to 
limit   their   multiple   warhead   deployments 


and  as  a  "hedge"  against  the  possible  failure 
of  the  Just  concluded  1     tlal  arms  pact. 

He  indicated  that  the  U.S.  was  "certainly 
willing"  to  talk  about  mutual  restrictions 
with  the  Soviets  on  such  work,  similar  to  re- 
straints put  on  antlballlstlc  missile  system 
research  In  the  Initial  SALT  accords. 

Asked  why  the  Russians  would  not  con- 
strue the  U.S.  project  as  a  potential  flrst- 
strlke  threat,  Prledhelm  said  It  was  the  pol- 
icy of  the  U.S.  government  not  to  have  such 
a  force. 

Reminded  thart;  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
R.  Laird,  when  talking  of  Russian  weapon 
developments,  always  stresses  that  he  Is  con- 
cerned about  "Soviet  capabilities  rather  than 
Intentions."  Prledhelm  answered  that  "the 
beginning  of  a  multi-year  research  and  de- 
velopment program  did  not  amount  to  a  U.S. 
capability"  for  a  first  strike. 

The  U.S.  has  done  some  earlier  work  on 
hard-target  warheads  but  "at  a  much  lower 
level,"  Prledhelm  said. 

The  new  accelerated  project  Involves  Im- 
proving both  the  accuracy  and  the  yield -to- 
welght  ratio,  or  explosive  nuclear  power,  of 
the  warhead  and  assembling  these  designs 
into  a  new  Mk-19  multiple  warhead  able  to 
be  flight-tested  In  a  few  years. 

Because  the  SALT  agreement  had  placed 
the  U.S.  In  "a  position  of  essential  parity" 
with  the  Soviets,  with  respect  to  numbers 
of  weapons.  Prledhelm  said,  it  was  essential 
for  the  U.S.  "to  maintain  technological 
superiority,  particularly  in  our  relations  with 
a  closed  society."  meaning  the  Soviets. 

Though  the  Pentagon  talks  about  the  new 
warhead  development  as  a  possible  new  op- 
tion for  some  future  President  In  the  event 
war  breaks  out,  the  project  is  also  Just  one 
of  several  new.  controversial  and  potentially 
costly  programs  which  are  all  tied  to  a 
lingering  Pentagon  fear. 

That  fear  is  that  the  Soviets — despite  the 
treaty  limiting  rival  antl-balllstlc  missile 
(ABM)  defense  systems  signed  in  Moscow 
May  26 — may  at  some  point  quickly  or  se- 
cretly be  able  to  Improve  their  vast  anti- 
bomber  air  defense  system  into  an  antl-mls- 
slle  defense. 

If  that  happened,  the  Pentagon  argues 
the  U.S.  wUl  either  need  more  than  the  10,000 
Individual  missile  and  bomber  warheads  It 
plans  on  having  In  the  late  1970s,  or  It  wUl 
have  to  make  better  use  of  these  warheads. 

Thus,  the  Pentagon  wants  a  new  maneu- 
verable  warhead  developed  which  can  evade 
enemy  ABMs,  so  that  those  U.S.  missiles 
that  survive  a  first  strike  can  get  through  to 
their  targets — mainly  cities  and  industrial 
areas. 

The  Pentagon  also  wants  a  new  Jet-plane 
style  cruise  missile  launched  from  sub- 
marines which  can  penetrate  Soviet  air  space 
at  very  low  altitudes — unlike  ballistic  mis- 
siles, which  come  in  high — In  an  effort  to 
dilute  Soviet  defenses  and  also  Increase  the 
number  of  U.S.  warheads  that  reach  their 
targets. 

It  also  wants  a  hard-target  warhead  so 
that  the  U.S.  would  not  have  to  fire  so  many 
Individual  warheads  against  a  single  spe- 
cialized target  in  an  effort  to  knock  It  out. 

Existing  VS.  Mlnuteman  missile  are  al- 
ready highly  accurate,  but  because  their 
combined  accuracy  and  explosive  power  Is 
only  marginal  to  knock  out  a  protected  un- 
derground target,  the  U.S.  might  fire  six 
to  ten  warheads  at  a  single  target  under 
existing  plans. 

Defense  officials  claim  there  are  hundreds 
of  these  well-protected  military  targets,  not 
counting  silos. 

The  argument  about  the  capabilities  of  the 

.Soviet  air  defense  system  has  gone  on  for 

^ars.  and  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 

almost— but  not  quite — put  the  fears  to  rest 

In  February. 

"Some  technical  experts  continue  to  be 
concerned  that  the  SA-5  system  (a  Soviet 
air  defense  missile)  could  possibly  be  adapt- 


ed for  use  In  an  ABM  role,  although  there 
Is  general  agreement  that  It  Is  not  present- 
ly Intended  for  this  role,"  he  said. 

Such  Improvements  are  specifically  barred 
under  the  ABM  treaty. 

The  Pentagon  asked  for  money  to  either 
start  or  speed  up  the  two  new  warhead  and 
new  cruise  missile  projects  within  weeks  of 
the  Moscow  arms  agreement.  Those  projects 
are  In  addition  to  the  new  Trident  mlssUe- 
submartne  and  B-1  bomber  projects  which 
the  Pentagon  Insisted  were  "m\ist  Insurance" 
for  the  U.S.  under  those  agreements. 

The  Trident  and  B-l  projects — with  a 
collective  price  tag  of  about  $25  million — 
are  moving  easily  through  Congress  as  even- 
tual replacements  or  additions,  depending 
on  the  future  of  SALT,  to  the  existing  U.S. 
fleet  of  41  missile  firings  submarines  and 
about  460  long-range  B-52  bombers. 

The  money  for  the  warhead  and  cruise- 
missile  projects,  however,  is  still  tied  up  in 
a  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  10,  1972] 

Pentagon  CoNFiRMr  Shift  in  Missile 
Development 

Washington,  August  9. — The  Defense  De- 
partment acknowledged  today  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  changed  Its  plans  and  was 
now  pursuing  the  development  of  more 
powerful  and  more  accurate  missile  warheads 
capable  of  destroying  sectare  military  targets 
Ir,  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  Jerry  W.  Prledhelm,  the  Pentagon 
spokesman,  said  that  the  decision  to  "ac- 
celerate" research  and  development  of  these 
more  potent  missiles  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  a  move  by  the  Administration  to- 
ward a  first-strike  nuclear  capability. 

"The  policy  of  our  Government  Is  not  to 
seek  a  flrst-strlke  force,"  Mr.  P^landhelm  said. 

In  previous  years,  President  Nlzon  has 
ruled  out  the  development  of  missiles  so 
accurate  and  powerful  that  they  could 
knock  out  underground  "hardened"  missile 
silos.  This  was  done  so  the  Russians  would 
not  think  that  the  United  States  was  plan- 
ning a  flrst-strlke  capability. 

(20    MILLION    is   sought 

The  New  York  Times  reported  on  Satur- 
day, however,  that  to  give  the  President 
greater  flexibility  In  responding  to  a  nuclear 
attack,  the  Administration  was  seeking  |20- 
mllllon  from  Ck>ngre8s  to  step  up  work  on 
these  new,  more  powerful  missiles. 

The  Times  article  said  that  at  present, 
in  case  of  Soviet  nuclear  attack,  the  United 
States  was  virtually  forced  to  attack  only 
so-called  "soft"  targets,  such  as  cities,  large 
bases  and  Industrial  areas.  Current  missiles 
are  not  exact  and  powerful  enough  to  be 
used  against  "hard"  targets  such  as  under- 
ground silos. 

After  reading  the  article.  Senator  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  Republican  of  Massachusetts, 
sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nixon  expressing  his  con- 
cern at  the  apparent  change  of  policy. 

"The  New  York  Times  has  reported  that 
there  has  been  a  major  change  In  American 
missile  development  programs  looking  to- 
ward the  development  of  technology  ca- 
pable of  destroying  hard  targets,"  Mr.  Brooke 
wrote.  "While  various  types  of  hard  targets 
are  cited,  it  seems  clear  that  the  rumored 
capability  would  threaten  hardened  missile 
silos.  If  so,  such  a  development  effort  would 
clearly  contradict  the  long-standing  United 
States  policy  of  not  developing  capabilities 
which  the  Soviets  might  construe  as 
threatening  their  deterrent." 

Mr.  Brooke  called  upon  lii.  Nixon  "to  re- 
state the  previous  firm  guidelines  you  had 
enunciated  in  directing  the  Department  of 
Defense  not  to  seek  superfluous  and  provoca- 
tive hard-target  technology." 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Brooke  said  he  had 
not  yet  received  a  reply  from  the  White 
House. 

But  Mr.  Prledhelm  seemed  to  be  speaking 
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for  the  Administration  when  he  said  that  In 
asking  for  $20-mllllon  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  "we  plan  to  go  forward  with  research 
and  development  In  Improved  re-entry  ve- 
hicles [missile  warheads]  In  order  to  main- 
tain our  technological  superiority  In  that 
field." 

He  said  that  there  was  no  plan  to  deploy 
such  warheads  and  that  such  development 
would  probably  take  more  than  five  years. 

American  strategy,  Mr.  Prledhelm  asserted, 
has  not  altered. 

"Our  strategy  Is  one  of  realistic  deter- 
rence," he  said.  "We  plan  our  programs  to 
enter  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange.  We  plan 
to  prevent  war.  We  are  not  planning  any 
flrst-strlke  force  In  any  sense.  We  do  not  have 
a  first-strike  capability.  We've  made  no  deter- 
mination to  seek  one  but  we  do  at  the  same 
time  plan  to  maintain  the  technological 
superiority  which  Is  part  of  our  deterrence." 

Mr.  Frledhelm  said  that  military  planners 
wanted  to  provide  a  future  president  with 
additional  options. 

united  states  ahead  in  technology 

The  accelerated  effort  to  develop  the  new 
warheads  was  apparently  made  after  the  con- 
clusion In  Moscow  of  the  agreements  on 
limiting  strategic  arms.  The  five-year  accord 
limiting  ottenslvfl  weapons  allows  the  Rus- 
sians the  possibility  of  developing  more  land- 
based  and  submarine-based  missile  launch- 
ers than  the  United  States. 

But  the  Administration  has  argued  that, 
because  of  American  superiority  In  warhead 
technology,  American  security  was  not 
threatened  by  the  accord. 

The  $20-mllllon  figure  was  an  addition  to 
the  defense  procurement  bill  offered  by  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  after  the 
Moscow  agreements. 

The  offensive  weapon  agreement  does  not 
bar  research  and  development  of  new  mlssUe 
warheads,  or  replacement  of  older  warheads 
with  more  modern  devices. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  5,   1972] 

Major  War  Plains  Are  Being  Revised 

BY  White  House 

(By  WlUlam  Beecher) 

Washington,  August  4. — The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  quietly  moving  to  shift  the 
emphasis  of  American  strategic  planning  in 
case  of  a  major  war  and  to  develop  bigger, 
more  accurate  warheads  and  other  warheads 
to  carry  out  such  plans. 

The  underlying  purpose  behind  such  a 
shift,  senior  Administration  officials  say.  Is 
to  give  the  President  greater  flexibility  In 
answering  any  kind  of  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States,  or  even  the  threat  of  such  an 
attack. 

The  present  war  plans  provide  a  handful 
of  alternatives.  But  all  are  on  so  massive  a 
scale,  officials  say.  that  on  Russian  radar 
screens  the  approaching  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers would  probably  appear  headed  for  Soviet 
cities,  whether  they  were  or  not. 
campaign  issue  seen 

Thus  the  search,  on  Mr.  Nixon's  part,  is 
for  a  series  of  limited  retaliatory  options  that 
planners  say  would  be  aimed  both  at  deter- 
ring war  and  at  avoiding  a  cataclysm. 

To  do  this  the  Administration's  planners 
have  begun  to  move  toward  more  advanced 
weapons  that  could  destroy  "bard  targets" 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  such  as  nuclear  weap- 
ons storage  bunkers  and  missile  silos.  These 
weapon  developments,  while  not  banned  by 
the  recent  strategic  arms  limitation  accords, 
are  expected  to  touch  off  a  debate  In  the 
Presidential  campaign  over  whether  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  setting  the  stage  for  another 
upward  spiral  In  the  arms  race.  \ 

The  move  toward  this  new  policy  has  tMcen 
several  forms.  Without  public  announcement, 
the  President  recently  named  Henry  A.  Kes- 
slnger,  his  national  security  adviser,  to  chair 
a  top  level  Interdepartmental  group  to  come 


up  with  additional  nuclear  war  options,  offi- 
cials disclose. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  has  sanctioned  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  Improvements,  some  de- 
signed to  make  selective  retaliatory  strikes 
more  precise  and  effective,  others  designed  to 
complicate  Russia's  defensive  problems. 

In  a  series  of  Interviews  over  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  well-placed  officials  In  various 
departments  of  Government  revealed  details 
on  the  following  weapons  developments: 

After  three  years  of  publicly  and  privately 
Insisting  It  did  not  Intend  to  develop  stra- 
tegic warheads  able  to  destroy  "hard"  So- 
viet military  targets,  the  Adminlstcatlon  has 
decided  to  develop — but  not.  at  this  point, 
to  deploy — more  tu:curate  and  more  powerful 
warheads  for  existing  Mlnuteman  and  Po- 
seidon missiles  to  give  them  a  better  capa- 
bility against  Just  such  targets  as  well  as  to 
limit  unintended  damage  to  population  cen- 
ters In  their  vicinity. 

The  Administration  Is  seeking  funds  to 
develop  a  fourth  type  of  strategic  weapon — 
nuclear  tipped  "cruise"  missiles  that  could 
be  flred  from  the  torpedo  tubes  of  non- 
mlsslle  submarines,  from  the  missile  tubes 
of  the  10  oldest  Polaris  mIssUe  submarines, 
and,  possibly,  even  from  surface  ships. 

And,  flnally.  it  Is  developing  a  maneuver- 
ing warhead  for  existing  missiles  that  could 
be  employed  to  elude  a  missile  defense  geared 
to  Intercepting  a  warhead  coming  In  on  a 
predictable  flight  path. 

change  is  soft-pedaled 

One  senior  officials  conceded  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  been  "soft  pedaling"  these 
moves,  In  hopes  of  avoiding  a  major  debate 
on  so  sensitive  a  subject  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign. 

Senator  George  McOovern,  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nominee.  Is  on  record  against 
going  ahead  not  only  with  advanced  strategic 
weapons,  but  even  with  continuing  Congres- 
slonally  authorized  programs  to  place  multi- 
ple warheads,  of  existing  types,  on  Minute- 
man  and  Poseidon  missiles. 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  the  House 
Military  appropriations  subcommittee,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird  spoke 
vaguely  of  the  need  for  certain  "additional 
hedges  for  the  future,"  In  light  of  th»  terms 
of  the  Soviet -American  arms-limitation  ac- 
cords. 

He  asked,  for  Instance,  for  an  extra  $20- 
mlUlon  for  "additional  work  on  re-entry 
vehicle  technology."  "Re-entry  vehicle"  Is  a 
technical  term  for  a  missile  warhead. 

But  these  words,  burled  deep  In  his  pub- 
lic statement,  made  no  reference. to  several- 
fold  Improvements  In  missile  accuracy  and 
in  the  explosive  power  of  warheads. 

Such  qualitative  Improvements  are  not 
prohibited  by  the  recently  Soviet-American 
arms  control  accords  that  principally  apply 
quantitative  limits  on  strategic  weaix)ns.  The 
flve-year  Interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  limits  the  Soviet  Union  to  1,618 
IGBM's  and  950  submarine-launched  mls- 
stles,  and  the  United  States  to  1,064  ICBM's 
and  756  submarine  missiles.  A  treaty  on  de- 
fensive missiles  approved  yesterday  by  the 
Senate  permits  both  countries  to  deploy  up 
to  200  Interceptor  missiles. 

Pressed  In  Interviews  on  whether  such 
moves  might  appear  Inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  arms-llmltatlon  accords,  several 
officials  throughout  the  Government  were  In- 
sistent to  the  contrary.  They  noted  that  the 
Russians  had  repeatedly  stressed  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  other  American  officials  that  they 
Intended  to  press  forward  with  weapons  de- 
velopments not  speclflcally  barred  by  the 
agreements. 

debate  on  in  administkation 

Even  so,  the  issue  has  created  a  debate 
within  the  Administration  on  this  very  point. 
Those  who  favor  going  ahead,  offer  these 
further  arguments: 

First,  It  was  argued  tbat  by  merely  de- 


veloping a  capability  to  destroy  enemy  mis- 
sile sUos,  the  United  States,  In  the  aecond 
round  of  arms-llmltatlon  talks,  might  be  able 
to  make  a  more  persuasive  case  against  at- 
tacking Blloa.  What  might  be  done  here  is  to 
have  both  sides  cut  down  the  number  of 
land-based  missiles  and  place  more  on  sub- 
marines at  sea  where  they  would  be  much 
less  vulnerable  to  a  flrst  strike. 

Second,  the  thesis  was  advanced  that  an 
Increase  In  the  •  •  •  through  more  cred- 
ible retaliatory  choices  would  make  the 
Soviet  Union  more  uncertain  about  how  the 
United  States  might  respond  to  any  sort  of 
flrst  strike. 

Third,  m^the  event  a  Soviet  flrst  strike 
occurred  and  wiped  out  most  American 
bombers  and  land-based  mlssUes,  the  next 
argument  went,  a  variety  of  limited  re- 
sponses would  still  be  available  against  cer- 
tain military  targets.  This  would  mean  that 
the  President  would  not  be  faced  at  that 
point  with  the  choice  of  either  capitulating 
or  Initiating  mutual  destruction  of  the  larger 
cities  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

strategy  review  ordered 

Fourth,  given  the  numerical  edge  In  stra- 
tegic missiles  permitted  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  flve-year  accord  on  offensive  weapons, 
Moscow's  temptation  to  take  greater  poUtl- 
cai-mUltary  risks,  In  places  such  as  the  Mid- 
dle East,  could  be  lessened  by  stressing  con- 
tinuing American  qualitative  superiority  In 
nuclear  weapons. 

Shortly  after  taking  office,  Mr.  Nixon  or- 
dered a  thorough  review  of  America's  nu- 
clear strategy,  which  then  was  based  on  the 
premise  that  as  long  as  the  United  SUtes 
had  enough  weapons  to  survive  a  Soviet  sur- 
prise attack  and  retaliate  against  Soviet 
urban-Industrial  centers.  Moscow  would  be 
deterred  from  starting  a  nuclear  exchange. 
This  approach,  developed  during  the  early 
1960's  became  known  as  the  strategy  of  "as- 
sured destruction." 

But  senior  strategists  point  out  that  at  the 
time  this  was  declared  American  policy,  the 
United  States  actually  had  so  many  big 
weapons,  and  the  Russians  so  few,  that  the 
President  actually  had  a  much  wider  choice. 
He  could  go  after  cities  In  a  second  strike. 
Or  he  could  go  after  and  confldently  know 
he  would  destroy  most  remaining  military 
targets  in  Russia,  Including  missile  sites. 
bomber  bases,  air  defense  missile  sites. 
radars,  command  control  centers  and  sub- 
marine pens. 

One  top  planner  disclosed  that  the  actual 
war  plans  called  for  a  few  massive  retaliatory 
strikes,  only  one  of  which  involved  attacks 
on  cities.  This  war  plan,  known  as  the 
single-Integrated  operational  plan,  still  Is 
limited  to  such  options,  he  declared. 

But  two  series  of  events  have  been  taken 
Into  account. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  proliferated  and 
hardened  Its  land-based  missile  and  bomber 
sites  and  put  hundreds  of  missiles  at  sea. 
The  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  such 
targets  has  thus  been  made  much  more  diffi- 
cult. 

Meantime,  the  United  States  determined  to 
keep  the  warheads  of  its  Mlnuteman-3  and 
Poseidon  missiles  relatively  small  and  of 
less  than  optimum  accuracy  so  as  not  to 
frighten  the  Russians  Into  thinking  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  build  a  flrst- 
strlke  force. 

■me  effect  of  these  developments  was  to 
restrict  the  United  States  to  "soft"  targeta, 
such  as  cities,  war  plants,  big  radars,  ship- 
yards and  petroleum  reflnerles. 

NEW  OPTIONS  CONSmERED 

However,  current  war  plans  continue  to 
list  certain  "hard"  targets,  well-placed 
sources  say.  Several  warheads  are  assigned 
to  attack  each.  There  are  hundreds  of  such 
targets  on  the  list,  the  sources  say.  men- 
tioning nuclear-weapons  storage  bunkers  u 
an  example. 
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Mo6t  officials  within  the  Admlnlatratlon 
•give  that  the  Klaslnger  panel  should  come 
up  with  modlfled  war  plana  containing  some 
■elective  attacks  on  certain  military  targets 
to  give  the  President  more  flexibility  to  make 
quick  choices  In  the  matter  of  minutes  be- 
tween warnings  of  missiles  coming  toward 
the  United  States  and  their  actual  Impact. 

But  some  argue  against  deploying  bigger. 
more  accurate  warheads,  on  the  ground  that 
thU  wUl  simply  encourage  the  Soviet  Union 
to  continue  Its  present  efforts  to  do  so  with 
Its  giant  SS-9  mlssUe  and  with  an  even  larger 
advanced  version  of  this  ICBM. 

Others  contend  that  the  Russians  never 
before  desisted  from  weapon  developments 
simply  because  of  American  self-restraint. 
Tliey  cite,  for  example,  the  vastly  larger  size 
of  each  element  of  the  Soviet  three-part  SS-9 
multiple  warhead  compared  with  those  of 
the  United  States. 

Ahd  these  officials  assert  that  since  both 
countries  have  agreed  to  keep  antlmlssUe 
levels  low  and  to  maintain  a  large  number  of 
mlssUes  at  sea,  neither  should  have  confi- 
dence that  It  can  stage  a  successful  first 
strike  without  large-scale  retaliation. 

NTXON   HINTED  OF  CHANGE 

President  Nixon  gave  some  Insight  into  his 
inclinations  In  his  message  to  Congress  in 
Pebruary.  The  United  States,  he  said,  must 
retain  sufficiently  secuie  forces  so  that.  If  at- 
tacked first.  It  covUd  retaliate  against  cities. 
But  he  added: 

"No  President  should  be  left  with  only  one 
gtrateglc  cotirse  of  action,  particularly  that 
of  ordering  mass  destruction  of  enemy 
civilians  and  facilities. 

"Olven  the  range  of  possible  political-mili- 
tary situations  which  covUd  conceivably  con- 
front us.  our  strategic  policy  should  not 
be  based  solely  on  a  capability  of  inflicting 
urban  and  industrial  damage  presumed  to 
be  beyond  the  level  an  adversary  would  ac- 
cept. We  must  be  able  to  reepond  at  levels 
appropriate  to  the  Wtuation.  This  problem 
wUl  be  the  subject  of  continuing  study." 

Now  six  months  later,  the  study  has  been 
placed  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kissinger  and 
declalona  on  the  development— though  not 
the  deployment— of  improved  weapon*  have 
been  made. 


EXTENSION  OP  MINIMUM  WAGE 
COVERAGE  TO  MtlNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
placed  in  the  Record  a  series  of  letters 
from  cities  in  Ohio  stating  the  devastat- 
ing financial  effects  that  Senate  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  will  have  in  ex- 
tending coverage  to  municipal  employ- 
ees—26446-26448.  Today  I  would  Uke 
to  further  supplement  this  list  with  an 
additional  group  of  letters  from  cities 

in  Ohio.  .  .    ^..  ^ 

In  these  letters,  city  officials  state  that 
their  wage  rates  for  the  most  part  are 
above  the  minimum,  but  the  overtime 
provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  will  create 
massive  budgetary  problems,  especially 
in  emergency  situations. 

City  offlcials  also  Indicate  that  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill  will  force  a 
drastic  curtailment  of  summer  jobs  for 
youth,  and  In  the  case  of  one  major 
Ohio  city,  possibly  a  complete  abolition 
of  the  summer  job  program. 

City  oflBclals  additionally  state  that 
municipal  recreation  facilities  will  be 
adversely  affected  as  such  public  opera- 
tions as  swimming  pools,  skating  rinks, 
and  sklU  workshop  centers,  may  have 
to  be  abandoned. 

Our  Nation's  cities  are  already  facing 
enough  of  a  severe  financial  crisis  with- 


out adding  to  their  financial  burden.  The 
Senate  in  essence,  has  adopted  a  policy 
of  revenue  sharing  In  reverse,  by  pas- 
sage of  S.  1861.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
matter  will  be  thoroughly  exEunined  In 
conference,  and  that  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  points  raised  by  myself 
and  Senator  Dominick  during  Senate 
debate  on  this  subject. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  and  the 
conferees  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
these  letters  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CrrT  OF  Akron,  Ohio, 

August  8,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 

V.S.  Senator,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  Last  week  the  U.S. 
Senate  passed  S3. 1861  which  raised  the  min- 
imum wage  to  $2.20  an  hour  and  extended 
coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
municipal  employees;  including  summertime 
help. 

This  bill  mandates  payment  of  time  and  a 
half  to  Policemen  and  Plremen  who  work 
in  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  per  week  In 
1972.  Further,  the  bill  calls  for  the  ceiling 
to  be  gradually  reduced  over  a  flve-year  pe- 
riod down  to  forty  hours  per  week. 

The  minimum  wage  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  calls  for  a  $2.00 
minimum  after  one  year  and  it  excludes  mu- 
nicipal employees  from  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

If  the  Senate  version  becomes  law  It  will 
have  a  very  serious  Impact  on  the  City  of 
Akron's  budget. 

The  City's  1972  budget  covers  323  uniform 
Fire  Personnel.  Of  this  total,  fifteen  work 
a  forty  hour  week  and  the  remaining  308 
work  a  fifty-six  hour  week.  The  annual  cost 
to  pay  overUme  for  those  working  over  forty- 
eight  hours  would  be  approximately  $1,- 
193.000. 

This  cost  would  Increase  each  year  at  a 
proportionate  rate  as  the  celling  of  forty- 
eight  hours  Is  reduced  down  to  forty  hours 
per  week. 

Regarding  the  summertime  help,  presently 
the  City  of  Akron  employs  approximately 
136  seasonal  or  temporary  employees  at  wages 
below  the  $2.20  minimum  proposed  in  the 
Senate  blU. 

As  you  can  readily  see,  extending  this  law 
to  cover  municipal  employees  will  create  a 
most  difficult  situation  for  the  City  of  Akron 
as  well  as  other  cities. 

Therefore,  this  letter  is  to  urge  you  to 
support  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  excludes  municipal  em- 
ployees. 

I  would  like  to  add  this  footnote;  the  City 
of  Akron  Just  went  through  a  seventeen  day 
strike  by  one  of  its  six  Unions.  In  order  to 
settle  the  strike  the  City  had  to  make  sub- 
stantial economic  concessions  to  the  Union. 
Now,  we  are  faced  with  a  list  of  demands 
from  the  other  five  Unions,  including  Police 
and  Firemen.  I  don't  know  at  this  time  what 
It  will  take  to  resolve  the  situation. 

If,  on  top  of  this,  the  Congress  passes  laws 
costing  additional  substantiated  sums  of 
money  for  employee  benefits.  Cities  will  be 
driven  not  only  to  the  wall,  but  through  it. 

Your   cooperation   and   understanding   of 
this  situation  will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Ballard, 

Mayor. 

Crrr  of  Clevkuhtd  Heights, 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio,  August  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  We  urge  that  you  sup- 
port the  House  version  of  the  minimum  wage 
bill  now  scheduled  to  go  to  a  Conference 


Committee.  It  is  of  vital  Importance  that 
municipal  employees  be  excluded  from  cov- 
erage under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  as 
would  be  required  under  S.  1861. 

Unless  there  is  some  provision  for  finan- 
cial subsidy  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  extent  that  municipal  operating  costs  are 
increased  by  S.  1861,  we  will  find  ourselves 
faced  with  prohibitive  user  fees  for  parks  and 
recreational  facilities  and  drastic  cuts  in  the 
areas  of  parks,  recreation,  refuse  collection, 
snow  and  ice  control  on  streets  and  in  fire 
protection.  Existing  tax  structure  will  sim- 
ply not  be  able  to  meet  the  cost  increases 
which  this  legislation  would  impose  on  our 
City  and  presimiably  many  others. 

We  realize  that  the  best  motives  were  In- 
tended in  including  municipal  employees 
under  the  provisions  of  S.  1861,  however,  ex- 
isting wage  structures  enable  us  to  provide 
services  and  facilities  at  a  reasonable  cost 
without  unjust  treatment  of  any  employee. 
Wages  are  fair,  competitive  and  accurate 
when  assessed  on  a  cost-benefit  basis.  Fur- 
ther, we  are  able  to  provide  employment  for 
many  students  who  vitally  need  jobs  to  con- 
tinue their  education. 

We  sincerely  hope  you  will  support  the 
exclusion  of  municipal  employees  from  cov- 
erage under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  C.  Lahuan, 

City  Manager. 


Cm  OF  Dexr  Park, 
Deer  Park,  Ohio,  August  1, 1972. 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  understand  that  Senate  Bill 
1861,  raising  the  minimiun  wage  to  $2.20 
per  hour,  and  extending  the  coverage  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  municipal  em- 
ployees, has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
is  now  in  a  Conference  Committee. 

This  Bill  contains  several  provisions  rela- 
tive to  overtime  hours  which  I  feel  would 
work  a  hardship  on  many  of  our  mimiclpall- 
ties.  For  that  reason,  I  strongly  urge  your 
support  for  the  House  minimum  wage  bill 
at  $2.00  per  hour,  excluding  municipal  em- 
ployees from  the  coverage  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Any  information  which  you  can  provide 
relative    to   your    support   of   our    position 
would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

William  J.  Kleiman, 

Mayor. 

ClTT  OF  Dklphos, 
Delphos,  Ohio,  August  2, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  It  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  administration  of  the  City 
of  Delphos  that  the  Senate  has  passed  Sen- 
ate Bill  1861  which  raised  the  minimum  wage 
to  $2.20  an  hour  including  coverage  for  mu- 
nicipal employees.  The  house  passed  a  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  calling  for  $2.00  minimum 
after  one  year  excluding  municipal  em- 
ployees. 

We  wish  to  voice  our  oppoeition  to  cover- 
ing mimlclpal  employees  with  this  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  because  it  would  cause  us 
to  curtail  many  programs  which  the  city 
funds  during  the  summer  activities,  as  well 
as  creating  a  material  problem  In  our  fire 
department  and  police  department. 

The  City  of  Delphos,  like  many  other  cities 
is  having  dlffictUty  securing  funds  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community  as  it  Is  now, 
without  the  added  burden  of  seeking  means 
to  extend  the  minimum  wage  to  cover  mu- 
nicipal employees. 

Please  do  everything  in  your  power  to  see 
that  the  financial   burden  to  the  cities  ia 
not  Increased  by  this  method. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  E.  Waomxr, 

Mayor. 


August  10,  1972 
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CiTT  OF  East  Cleveland, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  31, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Relative  to  Senate  Bill  1861. 
raising  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20  per  hour. 
and  extending  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  municipal  employees,  I  wish 
to  make  objection  on  behalf  of  the  City  gov- 
ernment of  the  City  of  East  Cleveland,  par- 
ticularly those  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
would  create  an  immediate  impact  on  the 
financial  situation  of  our  city. 

At  a  time  when  our  City  government  is 
experiencing  fiscal  problems  of  maintaining 
our  present  services  to  the  public  in  the 
face  of  decreastag  revenues  and  rising  costs, 
the  extension  of  coverage  of  this  bill  would 
force  our  city  to  either  pay  for  the  overtime 
difference  for  firemen  between  48  hours  per 
week,  and  their  present  work  week  of 
55  hours,  or  decrease  the  number  of  fire- 
men by  lay  off.  Either  option  is  impossible. 
In  addition,  our  Service  Etepartment  em- 
ployees average  work  week  is  44.5  hours  and 
the  waste  collectors  work  week  is  50.5  hours. 
The  price-wage  freeze  has  prevented  any  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  hours  in  these  two  de- 
partments, but  any  required  payment  of 
overtime  would  force  the  City  to  lay  off  em- 
ployees. 

"The  City  of  East  Cleveland  cannot  afford 
these  Increased  costs  of  operation  from  the 
general  fund,  and  can  ill  afford  to  lay  off 
employees  at  a  time  when  it  is  estimated  we 
have  a  15.5%  unemployment  rate  in  East 
Cleveland. 

The  bill  does  provide  for  a  scaling  down 
over  a  period  of  five  years  to  the  40-hours 
per  week,  but  to  impose  the  condition  of 
paying  overtime  rates  to  firemen  and  waste 
collectors  immediately  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  law.  Much  consideration 
has  been  given  to  municipalities  in  the  re- 
duction of  firemen  to  a  40-hour  week  and 
an  operation  similar  to  the  three-shift  po- 
lice operation,  but  the  additional  cost  of  hir- 
ing firemen  has  all  but  prohibited  this  op- 
tion. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  use  your  infiuence 
to  modify  the  proposed  Senate  Bill  1861  to 
either  exclude  municipal  employees,  or  pro- 
vide such  amendments  which  would  exclude 
the  fire  service,  and  delay  the  enactment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  provide  munici- 
palities an  opportunity  to  readjust  work 
schedules  without  creating  additional  de- 
mands on  the  cities'  financial  situation  at 
this  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gladstone  L.  Chandler,  Jr., 

City  Manager. 

City  of  Forest  Park, 
Forest  Park,  Ohio,  July  31,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  Senate  Bill  S.  1861 
recently  passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  is  not  In 
the  best  interest  of  the  municipalities  it 
covers.  By  increasing  the  minimum-wage  and 
adding  all  the  other  tag-ons  you  are  forcing 
cities  to  either  cut  back  programs  to  meet 
the  payroll  or  lay-off  some  workers  to  provide 
funds  to  pay  others. 

I  would  urge  you  as  Senator  of  our  district 
to  do  all  in  your  power  to  support  the  House 
version  of  this  bill  which  excludes  municipal 
employees  from  its  coverage. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Alvin  M.  Tomb, 

City  Manager. 

City  of  Worth ington. 
Worthington,  Ohio,  August  1,  1972. 
Hon,  Robert  A,  Taft. 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Columbus  District  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  week  the  U.S.  Senate  ap- 
proved S.  1861,  a  bill  raising  the  minimum 
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wage  to  $2.20  an  hour  and  extending  cover- 
age of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  mu- 
nicipal employees,  including  temporary  sum- 
mer help.  This  bill,  and  a  House  version  of 
the  bill,  which  excludes  municipal  workers, 
goes  to  a  conference  committee  in  the  near 
future. 

The  measure,  if  signed  Into  law  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  will  have  a  serious  and  detri- 
mental impact  on  the  financial  condition  of 
our  cities.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  to  Impose  addi- 
tional burdens  on  municipalities  without 
providing  form  of  financial  relief. 

Because  of  the  serious  financial  Impact  on 
local  governments,  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
House  version  of  the  minimum  wage  bill,  ex- 
cluding municipal  employees. 
Sincerely, 

G  H.  Shapter,  Jr., 

City  Manager. 

City  of  Marion, 
Marion,  Ohio,  August  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
U,S.  Senate  approved  Senate  Bill  1861  raising 
the  mimmum  wage  to  $2,20  an  hour  and  ex- 
tending coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  to  ail  municipal  employees.  I  under- 
stand that  a  Republican  sul)stitute  bill  which 
provided  a  $2,00  per  hour  minimum  wage  and 
excluded  municipal  employees  from  coverage 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  47-46. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  as  this  bill  ap- 
plies to  policemen  and  more  particularly  to 
firemen.  This  bill  mandates  time  and  a  half 
for  time  in  excess  of  192  hours  in  a  28-day 
period  for  1972,  with  this  ceiling  gradually 
reduced  over  a  5-year  period  down  to  time 
and  a  half  for  all  hours  worked  over  160 
hours  in  a  28-day  period.  This  provision  would 
Immediately  affect  those  municipalities  with 
full-time  firemen,  most  of  whom  are  at 
the  station  in  excess  of  48  hours  per  week. 
While  the  firemen  in  Marion,  Ohio,  work  56 
hours  per  week,  this  is  somewhat  misleading, 
insofar  as  they  work  only  one  24-hour  day 
out  of  three  and  in  most  cases,  because  of 
their  work  schedule,  they  have  a  second  Job 
that  provides  them  with  extra  Income.  In 
addition,  the  city  employees  enjoy  some  at- 
tractive fringe  benefits  that  are  not  ex- 
perienced by  those  in  private  enterprise. 

I  feel  strongly  that  if  Senate  BUI  1861  Is 
passed,  as  written,  that  it  will  create  a  seri- 
ous fiscal  Impact  on  many  of  Ohio's  munici- 
palities. Cities,  like  Marion,  Ohio,  are  pres- 
ently having  a  difficult  time  in  meeting 
the  financial  demands  made  upon  their  pres- 
ent resources.  To  have  this  thrust  upon  them 
is  nothing  less  than  fiscal  exploitation  of 
cities  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Cities  cannot  operate  with  a  deficit  budget. 

The  Senate  Bill,  I  understand,  must  now 
go  to  a  Conference  Committee.  I  am  advised 
that  you  are  a  member  of  the  Senate  Con- 
ference Conunlttee,  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  you  exercise  your  infiuence  to  exclude 
municipal  employees  from  the  extended 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
when  this  matter  is  considered  in  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee. 
Respectfully, 

Don  E,  Quaintance, 

Mayor 

City  of  Mentor. 
Mentor,  Ohio.  July  31, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft.  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  We  respectfully  and 
urgently  request  your  support  of  the  House 
version  of  the  proposed  Minimum  Wage  Bill 
which    excludes   municipal    employees. 

The  City  of  Mentor  presently  employs  14 
full  time  Firemen,  35  full  time  Policemen, 
approximately  90  part  time  Volunteer  and 


Standby  Firemen  and  approximately  11  part 
time  Special  Policemen  for  a  city  of  28  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  %ho\it  40,000.  TuU 
time  employees  are  paid  an  annual  salary 
with  straight  overtime  at  equivalent  hourly 
rates  and  time  and  one-half  for  unscheduled 
overtime  onlv,  without  advance  8  hour  no- 
tice. 

We  realize  both  departments  are  seriously 
undermanned  and  have  been  struggling  to 
find  the  funds  to  add  additional  personnel. 
If  municipalities  are  subject  to  a  40  hour  or 
48  hour  work  week  and  time  and  one-half 
for  all  overtime,  we  will  be  forced  to  cut 
manpower  instead  of  adding  these  much 
needed  employees.  This  would  create  an 
extremely  dangerous  situation  in  our  city. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  private 
industry  can  meet  such  provisions  by  rais- 
ing the  price  of  their  product,  but  with  the 
so-called  taxpayers  revolt,  additional  fvmds 
to  support  such  a  law  are  virtually  impos- 
sible to  raise. 

Our  full  time  Fire  Department  works  an 
average  56  hour  week  with  24  hours  on  and 
48  hours  off.  We  feel  that  the  nature  of  this 
standby  service  which  includes  eating  and 
sleeping  time  should  receive  different  con- 
sideration than  a  normal  40  hour  week  which 
is  generally  considered  to  Include  working 
time  only. 

This  bill  would  also  endanger  some  of  our 
already  inadequate  j^creation  programs. 

We  sincerely   request   youi    assistance   in 
passage  of  a  bill  that  will  not  create  such  a 
serious  municipal  fiscal  problem  as  S.  1861. 
Very  truly  yours, 

1  Arthur    V.    Dickard, 

City  Manager. 
Helen  K.  Grdbel. 

Director  of  Finance. 

Village  Offices, 
Middleport.  Ohio,  August  5. 1972. 
Senator  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  Village  Council  wishes 
to  go  on  record  as  opposing  Bill  S.  1861  as 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Senate  raising  the  mini- 
mum wage  for  Municipal  Employees  to  $2,20 
per  hour. 

While  the  Ohio  Sales  Tax  has  given  the 
Village  a  SMALL  increase  in  Income  It  would 
in  no  way  cover  all  the  areas  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Village.  Small  communities,  such 
as  we  are,  find  it  VERT  difficult  to  find  ways 
to  increase  our  Incomes  to  meet  the  present 
day  demands  of  the  operation  of  the  Village. 

With  a  very  great  percentage  of  our  resi- 
dents living  on  set  incomes  of  pensions.  It 
is  almost  Impossible  to  levy  any  new  type  of 
service  that  could  Increase  our  income  to  pay 
this  Increase   in  minimum  wage. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  House  bill  on 
minimum  wages  to  exclude  Municipal  Em- 
ployees. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Gene  Grate, 
Clerk -Treasurer. 

City  of  Springfield. 
Springfield.  Ohio,  July  31.  1972. 
Hon,  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  This  letter  concerns 
U.S.  Senate  Bill  No.  1861  which  raises  the 
mlnhnum  wage  to  $2.20  an  hour  and  extends 
coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to 
municipal  employees. 

I  understand  that  this  bill  must  now  go  to 
a  Conference  Committee  because  it  differs  In 
some  vital  areas  from  the  recently  passed 
House  version. 

I  really  can't  argue  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  municipal  employees  be  accorded 
the  same  kinds  of  protection  as  other  workers 
in  matters  relating  to  wages,  hours  of  work, 
etc.  However,  It  becomes  very  frustrating  to 
Ic-cal  officials  trying  to  meet  their  respon- 
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BlbUltles  to  their  citizens  to  have  other  levels 
of  government,  namely  the  state  and  federal 
government.  Imposing  requirements  which 
very  substantially  effect  expenditures  with- 
out at  the  same  time  providing  the  means  to 
meet  the  added  obligation. 

The  hours  of  work  for  flreflghters,  for  In- 
stance, have  been  gradually  reduced  without 
any  federal  legislation  to  the  point  where 
flreflghters  In  the  midwest  generaUy  are  "on- 
duty"  approximately  flfty-slx  (66)  hours  a 
week  or  a  little  less.  Each  time  "on-duty 
hours  are  shortened,  there  Is  substantial 
additional  cost  to  the  municipality  for  the 
additional  personnel  required  to  cover  the 
hovirs  lost.  J     w- 

I  thlnlc  a  distinction  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween hours  worked  and  "on-duty"  time. 
The  nature  of  flreflghtlng  work  creates  some 
uiUque  problems  of  scheduling  and  at  the 
■ame  time  has  created  some  rather  unique 
advantages  for  second  Job  opportunities. 

This  unique  scheduling  of  "on-duty"  hours 
la  actually  what  has  made  the  Job  of  fire- 
flghter  attractive  to  many  present  firefight- 
ers. I  think  It  would  be  most  inappropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  intrude  Into 
this  area  unless  It  expects  to  assume  the  rc- 
BponslbUlty  for  the  costs  Incurred  thereby. 

To  reduce  the  hours  to  forty  would  require 
approximately  one-third  more  manpower  to 
provide  the  same  level  of  protection.  I  do  not 
think  It  Is  possible  for  legislators  In  Wash- 
ington to  legislate  wisely  on  matters  relating 
to  hours  of  work  for  firemen  because  the 
situations  of  various  communities  are  very 
different.  The  problems  of  scheduling  In  the 
densely  populated  area  of  New  York  City 
where  firefighters  may  constantly  be  on  the 
run  Is  distinctly  different  from  that  of  a  fire- 
fighter stationed  In  Springfield.  Ohio,  where 
1971  statistics  show  that  firefighters  re- 
sponded to  1187  caUs  from  eight  stations. 
ThlB  la  an  average  of  about  one  call  per  sta- 
tion ever\-  third  day.  These  1187  calls  Include 
false  alanns  and  other  non-fire  responses. 

As  you  may  know,  a  few  years  ago  the 
Btate  of  Ohio  d^plded  to  assume  the  responsl- 
bUlty  for  supervising  Police  and  Fire  Pension 
Funds  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
locally  funded  and  administered.  The  Irony 
of  the  problem  was  that  pension  funds  vrere 
going  broke  because  the  State  mandated 
various  pension  benefits  for  policemen  and 
firemen  without  providing  funds  nor  means 
of  obtaining  funds. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  Btate 
then  assessed  each  city  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
paid  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  new  plan  actuarlaUy  sound— again  with- 
out providing  a  revenue  source  to  pay  the 
assessment  which  In  Springfield's  case  was 
e6.493.362.00. 

Today  the  state  and  federal  governments 
are  making  numerous  demands  upon  cities 
to  combat  air,  water  and  ground  pollution 
and  numerous  other  problems  without  at  the 
same  time  providing  the  monies  to  meet  the 
new  high  standards.  In  many  cases  sources  of 
taxation  are  preempted  by  the  higher  unit  of 

government.  ,    _,   ,„_„ 
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down  to  forty  hours  per  week.  The  major 
impact  of  this  Is  on  our  Fire  Department 
which  consists  of  33  members,  each  workmg 
86  hours  per  week.  The  effect  of  time  and  a 
half  provisions  would  be  additional  half- 
time  compensation  for  eight  hours  ner  week 
X  the  average  wage  of  the  Fire  Division  em- 
ployee which  is  $4.72  per  hour.  The  cost 
of  this  provision  for  33  men  Including  pen- 
sion and  workmen's  compensation  over  a 
year's  period  would  be  over  »39,OOCU0O  or 
almost  $1,200.00  per  man  per  year.  This  in 
effect  would  be  a  10%  Increase  on  our  cost 
in  the  Fire  Division  which  woiUd  haye  » 
major  impact  on  our  General  Fund.  TTils 
provision  would  preclude  us  from  hiring 
four  additional  firemen  which  we  will  need 
as  our  city  expands. 

The  effect  of  the  minimum  wage  provi- 
sion would  be  negligent.  The  only  employees 
effected  would  be  our  summer  employees,  a 
total  IncreMe  for  them  would  be  approxi- 
mately $1,000.00  per  year. 

If  US  Senate  BUI.  No.  1861  Is  passed.  It 
would  cost  the  City  Initially  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $40,000.00  and  double  at  the 
end  of  the  five  year  period,  using  current 
nay  rates.  , 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  House  version 
of  this  bill  which  Includes  a  minimum  wage 
of  $2.00  per  hour  after  one  year  and  ex- 
cludes municipal  employees  from  the  cover- 
age under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Very  truly  yours. 

David  G.  Spahb. 
Assistant  City  Manager. 


man  whom  so  many  of  us  turned  to— 
Senators  and  staff  alike— for  adnce  and 

help. 

Despite  his  heavy  responsibilities,  he 
always  was  more  than  willing  to  offer 
that  advice  and  help.  And,  he  always 
offered  it  with  the  attitude  of  someone 
wanting  to  assist  a  friend,  not  someone 
merely  fulfilling  the  responsibility  of  a 
job. 

We  all  will  miss  Gordon. 

I  would  like  to  wish  him  many,  many 
happy  years  in  his  retirement. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GORDON  F.  HAR- 
RISON AS  STAFF  DIRECTOR  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  salute  Gordon  F.  Harri- 
son, who  recently  retired  as  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

He  filled  that  post  for  more  than  17 
years,  serving  under  five  different  com- 
mittee chairmen.  It  was  the  capstone  of 
an  outstanding  career. 

He  compiled  a  brilliant  academic  rec- 
ord. He  served  with  courage  during 
World  War  n  as  an  officer  aboard  the 
U  S  S.  Franklin.  He  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer  with  the  CivU  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

In  1955.  he  was  named  staff  director  by 
Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  whom 
he  had  served  as  a  legislative  assistant 
from  1937  to  1941. 
It  was  an  ideal  appointment. 
Gordon  combined  his  keen  mind  with 
a   spirit   of   practicality.   He   accumu- 
lated an  enormous  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 
There  was  no  project  too  complex  lor 

I  think  I  presented  him  with  one  of  his 
more  xmusual  problems  when  I  enlisted 
his  support  to  help  create  a  park  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. There  were  problems  to  be  over 


GENOCIDE:    AN    ISSUE    OF    INTER- 
NATIONAL CONCERN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  feel  compelled  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  genocide  slaughter  in 
Bunmdi. 

On  August  5,  the  Washington  Post 
described  the  Bunmdi  massacres  which 
threaten  to  pull  Rwanda  into  the  conffict. 
I  include  a  part  of  this  article: 

The  "systematic  elimination"  of  the  elite  of 
the  Hutu  tribe  by  the  ruling  minority  TutaU 
in  the  tiny  East  African  nation  of  Burundi  Is 
contlnulnc  three  months  after  an  abortive 
coup  there,  according  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

There  are  also  reports  from  U.N.  sources 
that  some  Hutus  from  the  neighboring  state 
of  Rwanda,  where  this  ethnic  group  holds 
power,  have  crossed  the  border  to  help  their 
fellow  tribesmen  ward  off  the  bloody  Tutsi 
repression. 

These  reports,  gathered  by  a  Senate  sub- 
committee, have  Increased  concern  that  the 
strife  In  Burundi,  which  has  already  taken 
at  least  80,000  lives,  may  lead  shortly  to  large- 
scale  intervention  of  Hutu  tribesmen  from 
Rwanda  unless  the  killings  are  stopped. 

Such  an  Invasion.  It  Is  believed,  would  al- 
most certainly  trigger  a  general  uprising  of 
Hutus  against  the  ruling  Tutsls.  In  Burundi, 
such  as  occurred  In  1959  In  Rwanda,  result- 
ing In  the  overthrow  of  the  Tutsls  there. 

Any  interference  on  the  part  of 
Rwanda  will  turn  the  Burundi  struggle 
into  an  international  conflict.  Disinter- 
ested governments  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  rationalize  their  neutrality  by  claim- 
ing that  this  is  a  domestic  affair. 

The  Burundi  slaughter  is  evidence  that 
genocide  is  more  than  a  domestic  issue. 
Can  critics  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
continue  to  disregard  this  fact? 

Any  genocldal  act  will  eventually  have 
international  repercussions.  I  ask  toe 
Senate  to  take  heed  of  the  Burundi  strife 
and  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty  without 
further  delay. 


Hon.  RoBEBT  Tapt.  Jr.. 
V.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Senatos   Tatt:    Ab  you  know,   last     ^^^^     .^..^.>,    ^ 

week  the  U.S.  Senate  approved  s.  1861.  ^  bm  ^^^^  ^^^  thanks  to  Gordon's  ability 
rauing  the  minimum  wage  to  $2.20  P*'/*?^  ^^j  dedication  the  courtyard  today  is 
and  extending  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor      "    „.._-„.=vp  riork 

?rrof  irret^rii^Krte^^oTuTSj^^B^^^  ^ondn^^  wmch  so 

K"  o/  SS  bm  on  the  City  of  Xenl^^nany  of  us  feel  for  Gordon  is  not  based 
Siiio  on   competence.    abUity,   or   dedication 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  provision  that     ^lone, 
setiously  effects  us  Is  the  section  that  states 


tWk*  and  a  half  would  be  required  for  hours 
worked  In  excess  of  forty-eight  hours  per 
week  In  1972.  Also,  It  said  celling  would  be 
gradually  reduced  over  a  five  year  period 


That  feeling  stems  from  a  more  per- 
sonal attribute.  > 

Gordon  is  a  true  gentlemarf  and  a 
genuinely  decent  human  being.  He  is  a 


NIXON  PANS  FIRES 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
November,  with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare 
and  publicity.  President  Nixon  announced 
his  5  percent  Federal  employment  re- 
duction program. 

Though  I  was  in  general  agreement 
with  the  President's  objectives,  I  was 
also  concerned  about  the  impact  of  this 
reduction  of  necessary  manpower  on  pro- 
grams affecting  conservation,  environ- 
ment, and  natural  resources. 

At  that  time,  my  good  friend  ana 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Joun 
Dingell,  of  Michigan.  Joined  me  to  re- 
questing several  departments  for  full  re- 
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ports  on  possible  adverse  effects  on  the 
programs  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  was  of  particular  concern 
to  me  because  it  stated : 

We  anticipate  that  the  five  per  cent  reduc- 
tion will  have  a  significant  Impact  on  fire 
protection  for  the  natural  resources  In  Alaska. 
The  Impact  will  be  felt  most  In  Alaska  be- 
cause of  Its  early  fire  season  and  the  fact 
that  we  are  precluded  from  staffing  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  our  Alaska  fire  control 
organization  due  to  the  celling  on  temporary 
personnel. 

Mr.  President,  on  Wednesday  morning 
the  Washington  Post,  In  a  short  United 
Press  International  article  entitled, 
"Lack  of  Help  Stalls  Battle  of  Timber 
Fires,"  stated: 

A  shortage  of  fire  fighters  today  hampered 
efforts  to  contain  timber  blazes  which  have 
charred  nearly  250,000  acres  In  the  Brooks 
Mountain  range. 

A  United  States  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment spokesman  said  only  24  of  43  fires  were 
being  fought  by  firemen. 

Mr.  President,  in  February,  I  told  the 
Senate  that  a  program  of  selected  re- 
duction in  agencies  less  essential  to  en- 
vironmental needs  would  be  better 
than  the  arbitrary  and  irrational  policy 
of  a  5-percent  reduction  in  every  agency. 
After  a  careful  review  of  all  the  agency 
reports,  Congressman  Dingell  and  I 
could  draw  only  one  conclusion — the 
Nixon  administration  was  imperiling  our 
natural  resources. 

This  morning  Mike  Causey,  in  his  col- 
imm  "The  Federal  Diary,"  noted  that 
bureaucracy  resisted  that  reduction-in- 
force  order  and  in  fact  Federal  hiring  Is 
only  15,000  shorter  this  year  than  it  was 
prior  to  the  President's  order.  Some 
agencies  tried  to  comply  with  that  in- 
discriminate order,  and  we  are  reaping 
the  conseQuences  in  Alaska  today  while 
other  agencies  Ignored  that  order  and 
increased  their  manpower.  The  intent  of 
th''  President's  reduction-in-force  order 
has  not  been  accomplished.  In  practice, 
that  order  has  been  and  is  wreaking 
havoc  upon  our  natural  resources. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  public  land  are 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  in  Montana.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  if  fires  strike  these  drought- 
plagued  areas  in  Montana,  the  agency 
will  not  have  enough  manpower  to  fight 
them.  I  hope  that  we  do  not  have  a  situa- 
tion In  Montana  similar  to  Alaska's, 
where  more  than  40  percent  of  the  fires 
are  not  being  fought  due  to  a  lack  of  per- 
sonnel. 

This  tragedy  in  Alaska,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  tragedy  elsewhere  in  the  Nation, 
could  have  been  avoided  had  the  Presi- 
dent shown  any  sensitivity  to  manpower 
of  our  resources.  The  President  acted  in- 
discriminately, and  the  public  is  his  vic- 
tim. 


LAND    CLAIMS    SETTLEMENT    FOR 
CANADIAN  AUTOCHTHONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearing  on  the  trans-Alaska 
pipeline  on  June  22,  I  mentioned  that 
complications  arising  from  yet  to  be  set- 
tled  Canadian    aboriginal — autochtho- 


nous— land  claims  significantly  clouds 
the  feasibility  of  a  trans -Canada  pipe- 
line. 

An  article  written  by  Margie  Bauman 
and  published  in  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News  of  Jime  25  gives  additional  insight 
into  the  situation  of  Canadian  autoch- 
thons and  their  quest  for  land  claims 
settlement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Canadian  Nativxs  Srr  Cuoms  Fight 
<By  Margie  Bauman) 

Canadian  Natives  preparing  for  their  own 
land  claims  battle  will  be  paying  a  visit  on 
their  Alaska  counterparts  this  summer  to 
gather  background  material  on  the  footwork 
behind  the  Alaska  settlement. 

In  Canada's  Northwest  Territories,  mean- 
while, Indians  are  already  Inviting  their  gov- 
ernment to  follow  the  precedent  of  Alaska 
and  Implement  an  Immediate  land  freeze. 

Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  President 
Donald  Wright  forecast  In  Anchorage  this 
past  week  that  some  formal  action  wlU  take 
place  this  summer  and  some  types  of  land 
freeze  will  be  imposed  In  Canada  untU  the 
land  claims  battle  there  Is  settled. 

Such  a  freeze  could  effect  the  right-of-way 
for  a  trans-Canada  pipeline  from  Prudhoe 
Bay.  The  gas  line  Is  deemed  necessary  to 
transport  Prudhoe  gas,  permitting  large  vol- 
umes of  oil  production. 

"The  battle  bolls  down  to  the  feeling  of 
Canadian  Natives  that  they  don't  want  to 
see  settled,"  said  Wright.  The  Canadian 
aboriginal  groups  also  feel  the  threat  of  in- 
vading Euro-Canadian  civilization  on  their 
land,  their  culture  and  their  lives. 

"For  many  years  the  northern  autochthons 
(aborigines)  had  seen  the  whites  gradually 
establishing  their  quarters  within  their  tra- 
ditional territories,  most  often  without  even 
requesting  permission,  but  offlclaUy  always 
with  the  Intention  of  helping  the  Native  peo- 
ple to  survive  and  to  attain  better  standards 
of  well-being  and  education,"  wrote  Erie 
Oourdean,  In  a  dossier  on  the  people  of  the 
Canadian  North. 

Qourdeau.  a  former  Canadian  government 
official  on  Native  Rights,  presente*'  his  dos- 
sier this  spring  at  a  workshop  on  Canadian 
Arctic  Development  and  Its  requirements. 

The  territorial  heritage  of  the  Native  peo- 
ple was  not  that  much  affected  by  these 
new  Installations  which  were  relatively  small 
and  rather  Insignificant  In  terms  of  space 
occupied,  observed  Go\irdeau. 

However,  "during  the  last  few  years  the  oc- 
cupation has  not  been  limited  to  small  spaces 
with  a  view  to  helping  the  autochthons  of 
the  North,  (but  rather)  it  has  been  really,  a 
systematic  invasion  by  capitalist  Industry  In 
quest  of  profits,  supported  by  governments 
truly  representative  of  a  majority  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  problems  of  the  northern  Na- 
tives." he  wrote. 

"This  Invasion  has  been  elaborated  and  de- 
veloped without  any  concern  whatsoever  for 
property  titles  that  the  Eskimos  and  the 
Indians  of  the  North  might  have  on  their 
territory,"  he  wrote. 

So  long  as  their  cultural  survival  was  not 
threatened.  Natives  In  Northern  Canada  were 
not  too  concerned  with  their  ethnic  and  ctil- 
tural  Identity,  for  their  struggle  was  to  sur- 
vive physically.  Gourdeau  notes. 

When  white  governments  came  with  their 
promises  to  improve  their  welfare  and  eco- 
nomics, they  could  not  but  welcome  this 
help. 

"But  now  that  they  have  been  deprived  of 
their  moet  Important  cultural  traits,  now 
that  In  practice  they  are  being  denied  any 
significant  role  In  the  policies  governing 
them,  they  feel  lost,  separated,  trustrmted. 


and  this  state  of  discomfort  and  dissatis- 
faction Is  being  expressed  openly,"  he  wrote. 
The  Indian  Brotherhood  of  the  Northwest 
Territories,  led  by  James  J.  Wah-shee,  carries 
the  point  further. 

"The  years  of  neglect  on  the  question  of 
the  land  right*  of  the  Indian  people  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  carmot  be  hurriedly 
erased  by  forcing  a  rapid  settlement  In  the 
Interests  of  opening  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories to  oil  and  gas  exploitation."  the  broth- 
erhood commented  In  a  recent  news  release. 
Time  Is  required,  argued  the  brotherhood, 
to  prepare  the  Indian  people  for  settlement, 
"and  If  that  Is  not  respected  by  the  govern- 
ment the  future  will  be  one  of  generations  of 
discontent." 

The  brotherhood  proposed  a  land  freese, 
followed  by  aUocatlon  of  funds  to  the  In- 
dian Brotherhood  of  the  N.W.T.  for  prepara- 
tion of  a  position  for  land  settlement  after 
extensive  consultation. 

"A  settlement  can  only  work  If  all  the 
Indian  people  are  Intimately  Involved  In  its 
negotiations.  The  government  must  learn  to 
respect  the  deep  feelings  the  Indian  people 
have  for  their  land.  The  Indian  people  have 
been  In  the  N.W.T.  for  thousands  of  yean 
and  they  say  to  this  day  this  is  our  land." 
the  brotherhood  said. 

Canadian  Natives  are  to  send  a  delegation 
to  Alaska  shortly  to  study  closer  the  method 
their  Alaska  counterparts  used  In  obtaining 
a  political  settlement  "and  it  is  their  hope 
that  they'll  get  the  Canadian  Parliament  to 
recognize  their  rights  and  resolve  It  on  a 
political  basis  rather  than  forcing  them  Into 
the  courts."  Wright  said. 

AFN  officials  met  recently  in  Whltehorse 
with  leaders  of  the  Canadian  land  claims 
movement  to  faiinlllarlze  them  with  problems 
encountered  by  Alaska  Natives.  Other  meet- 
ings were  held  In  Montreal  and  Ottawa. 

In  the  Interim,  some  Canadian  N^lve  lead- 
ers have  approached  members  of  Parliament, 
but  have  not  yet  obtained  favorable  response 
from  Prime  Minister  Pierre  Trudeau.  Wright 
said.  "They  are  working  now  on  a  summit 
meeting  with  him,  to  see  if  they  can  get  a 
commitment  from  him." 

Canadian  Eskimos  are  a  very  near  reflec- 
tion of  Alaska  Natives,  observed  Wright. 
"They  are  the  same  people,  have  the  same 
traditional  customs,  the  same  subsistence 
type  living.  The  Indians  there  are  almost 
Identical  to  the  Interior  Athabascan  Indians 
In  the  State  of  Alaska  and  their  living  condi- 
tions are  very  similar,  very  substandard. 

"The  Canadian  government  Is  attempting 
with  some  small  programs  to  upgrade  the 
standard  of  living,  but  it's  just  like  Alaska. 
The  cost  Is  excessive  and  they  take  care  of  a 
few,  but  the  vast  majority  of  the  Natives  In 
Canada  are  stlU  In  poverty  and  stlU  on  a 
subsistence  economy."  he  said. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Atcheson,  associate  professor  of 
psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  pre- 
dicted in  a  recent  article  that  unless  a  ra- 
tional economy  was  worked  out  for  all  peo- 
ples of  northern  Canada  and  until  "cultural 
erosion"  and  racial  discrimination  were 
checked,  the  major  problem  would  be  ever- 
increasing  violence. 

Atcheson  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
Froblsher  Bay  on  Baffin  Island  and  Inuvlk 
might  be  scenes  of  racial  disturbances  com- 
parable to  those  In  black  ghettos  of  the 
United  States. 

In  northern  Canada,  as  in  northern  Alaska, 
hundreds  of  children  are  still  airlifted  to 
boarding  schools  where  they  spend  the  en- 
tire school  year,  imless  their  parents  have 
the  money  to  transport  them  home  for  holi- 
days. Only  for  some  of  the  young  Canadians 
boarding  school  begins  with  first  grade. 

Education  Is  one  of  many  problems  facing 
the  Natives  of  northern  Canada. 

Another  is  the  newcomer. 

One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  new- 
comers to  the  North  is  that  they  ordlnarllj 
come  in  order  to  occupy  a  remunermttve 
position. 
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Development  In  the  Arctic  assures  them.  In 
advance  of  their  coming,  of  a  good,  well-paid 
and  often  influential  position,"  notes  Gour- 
deau. 

"Thus.  In  socio-economic  terms,  the  new- 
comer differs  from  the  Native  who  has  lived 
In  the  North  for  completely  different  reasons 
and  stays  there  because  of  a  profound  and 
emotional  attachment  to  the  environment. 
the  society  and  the  past  of  the  North. 

"His  soul  belongs  to  the  North." 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  ALLOWS 
PTC  TO  PAY  EXPENSES  OF  INDI- 
GENTS IN  COMMISSION  PRO- 
CEEDINGS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  primary  Interests  I  have  had  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  has 
been  the  encouragement  of  public  par- 
ticipation In  the  Federal  administrative 
process.  I  have  introduced  legislation, 
conducted  hearings,  and  Initiated  inves- 
tigations aimed  at  the  opening  up  of 
agency  proceedings  to  citizen  inputs, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
many  agencies  to  adjust  their  procedures 
to  encourage  and  accommodate  full 
public  Involvement  in  deliberations  and 
decisions. 

In  March  1971.  during  subcommittee 
hearings  on  my  public  counsel  corpora- 
tion bill,  a  group  of  George  Washington 
Law  School  students  brought  to  my  at- 
tention their  successful  intervention  in  a 
complaint  being  litigated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  The  student  group, 
according  to  commentators  and  as  re- 
flected in  the  decisions  of  the  PTC,  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  that  agen- 
cy's decisionmaking  processes.  The 
group  was  indigent,  however,  having  no 
source  of  financial  backing  to  support  its 
intervention.  The  students  applied  to  the 
Commission  for  reimbursement  of  cer- 
tain expenses,  and  the  FTC  in  turn  asked 
for  a  Comptroller  General's  opinion  on 
the  legality  of  its  acceeding  to  the 
group's  request.  Shortly  after  our  hear- 
ing I  wrote  the  Comptroller  General  in 
support  of  the  principle  that  it  would  be 
both  desirable  and  lawful  for  the  FTC 
to  pay  certain  expenses  incurred  by  in- 
digent parties  who  through  Commission 
action  became  formally  involved  in  ad- 
judicative proceedings.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  on  July  24  the  Comp- 
troller General  agreed  with  this  propo- 
sition. 

On  July  24.  1972,  after  extensive  dehb- 
eration  within  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Comptroller  General  informed 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission that  as  to  indigent  respondents 
in  FTC  adjudicative  proceedings,  the 
Commission  has  authority  to  reimburse 
these  parties  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  preparation  of  their  defense.  Specifi- 
cally, the  opinion  says: 

That  the  use  of  Commission  appropria- 
tions to  assure  si<ch  full  preparation  of  cases 
by  Impecunlous^ltlgants  would  constitute  a 
proper  exercise  of  administrative  discretion 
regarding  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds. 

As  to  intervenors.  the  opinion  observed 
that  the  PTC  is  specifically  authorized  by 
law  to  grant  intervention  "upon  good 
cause  shown."  The  Comptroller  General 
concluded: 


Thus.  If  the  Commission  determines  It 
necessary  to  allow  a  person  to  Intervene  In 
order  to  properly  dispose  of  a  matter  before 
it.  the  Commission  has  the  authority  to  do 
so.  As  In  the  case  of  an  Indigent  respondent, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  appropriated  funds 
of  the  Commission  would  be  available  to  as- 
sure proper  case  preparation. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  ruling  will  result  in  any  onslaught 
of  claims  for  expense  reimbursement  by 
parties  or  intervenors  before  either  the 
PTC  or  other  Federal  agencies.  These 
agencies  retain  full  control  over  the  par- 
ties to  appear  before  them,  subject,  of 
course,  to  applicable  law.  But  I  do  believe 
that  this  ruling  will  benefit  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  laws  by  Federal  agencies  in 
that  it  will  allow  broader  and  more  in- 
depth  participation  on  the  part  of  indig- 
ent intervenors  than  was  previously  pos- 
sible. Agencies  can  take  advantage  of 
more  thoughtful  and  diverse  inputs  by 
the  public,  and  the  public  will  not  in  turn 
be  inhibited  from  full  participation  in 
proceedings  because  of  financial  inhibi- 
tions. In  short,  this  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's opinion — and  its  implications — 
should  assist  significantly  to  improve  the 
level  of  administrative  justice  in  our 
Federal  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Chairman  requesting 
a  Comptroller  General  opinion,  my  let- 
ter to  the  Comptroller  General,  and  the 
opinion  issued  last  week  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Office  of  the  Chairman. 
Washington,  DC,  March  17,  1971. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  Pursuant  to  31  IT.S.C. 
i  74.  the  Commission  hereby  applies  for  a 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
cerning the  Commission's  authority  to  pay 
expenses  Incurred  by  indigent  parties  to 
Commission  adjudicative  proceedings.  The 
facts  and  circumstances  giving  rise  to  this 
Inquiry  are  Immediately  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

In  Its  Decision  of  December  23,  1969,  in 
AmeHcan  Chinchilla  Corp.,  1970  Trade  Reg. 
Rep.  par.  19059,  the  Commission  ruled  that 
when  an  adequate  showing  of  financial  In- 
ability Is  made,  a  respondent  In  a  proceed- 
ing before  It  Is  entitled  to  have  legal  counsel 
furnished  by  the  Government:  "|E)lemental 
fairness  and  concern  for  the  rights  of  liti- 
gants who  appear  before  the  Commission  re- 
quire that  the  Commission  sees  to  it  that  any 
respondent  who  requests  counsel  on  grounds 
of  Indigency  be  accommodated."  In  further- 
ance of  the  American  Chinchilla  ruling,  the 
Commission  on  December  15.  1970,  issued  a 
policy  statement  on  procedures  for  assessing 
the  claims  of  respondents  who  assert  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  retain  counsel: 

"If,  at  any  time  after  a  proposed  complaint 
Issues,  a  person  or  partnership  requests 
counsel  on  the  grounds  of  Indigency,  the 
Commission  shall  Immediately  assign  a  Hear- 
ing Examiner  to  make  findings  on  the  In- 
digency claim.  He  shall  furnish  the  claim- 
ant with  a  'Statement  of  Financial  Status' 
and  require  It  to  be  filled  out  promptly.  He 
may  question  the  claimant  or  require  the 
production  of  such  documents  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  make  findings  on  the  claim.  The 
findings  shall  be  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
Commission,  which  shaU  then  rule  on  the 


claim  on  the  feaiUs  Of  the  claimant's  financial 
condition.  Including  his  present  and  poten- 
tial income  and  assets  in  relation  to  his 
existing  obligations  to  provide  himself  and 
his  dependents  with  the  necessities  of  life. 

"If  the  Commission  concludes  that  the 
claimant  Is  financially  unable  to  retain 
counsel,  the  matter  will  then  be  referred  to 
Committee  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Antitrust 
Section  for  the  designation  of  counsel  from 
a  panel  of  attorneys  screened  by  such  Com- 
mittee as  competent  and  able  to  represent 
respondents  in  FTC  proceedings.  Claimant 
shall  then  have  the  option  to  accept  the 
services  of  the  designated  counsel  or  to  ap- 
pear on  his  own  behalf  In  any  subsequent 
proceedings." 

Pursuant  to  the  above  actions,  the  Anti- 
trust Section  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  agreed  to  designate  a  list  of  attor- 
neys who  will  be  willing  and  able  to  rep- 
resent Indigent  respondents  on  a  no- 
basis.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  desires 
to  be  advised  as  to  the  extent  of  Its  authority 
to  pay  expenses  Incident  to  the  defense  of 
an  indigent  respondent  In  a  Commission 
adjudicative  proceeding.  Specifically,  the 
Commission  would  like  to  know  whether  or 
not  It  Is  authorized  to  pay  any  or  all  of  the 
following : 

1.  Transcript  costs; 

2.  Attendance  fees,  mileage  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  of  witnesses  or  deponents  who 
appear  at  the  instance  of  the  Indigent 
respondent; 

3.  Traveling  and  other  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  the  proceeding  In- 
curred by  the  attorney  representing  the  In- 
digent respondent; 

4.  Traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Indigent  respondent  to  attend 
the  proceeding  when  his  presence  at  the  pro- 
ceeding is  deemed  necessary  by  his  counsel. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  also  desires 
to  be  advised  as  to  whether  or  not  It  Is 
authorized  to  pay  expenses  Incurred  by  an 
Indigent  Intervenor  In  the  course  of  a  Com- 
mission adjudicative  proceeding.  The  facts 
giving  rise  to  this  Inquiry  are  Immediately 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

On  June  29.  1970.  the  Commission  Issued 
a  complaint  against  The  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  charging  the  respondent 
with  false  and  deceptive  advertising  with 
respect  to  the  price  and  safety  of  its  tires. 
Thereafter  on  July  29.  1970,  Students  Op- 
posing Unfair  Practices.  Inc.  (hereinafter 
SOUP),  a  corporation  formed  by  a  group  of 
George  Washington  University  Law  School 
students,  filed  a  motion  to  Intervene  in  the 
proceeding,  for  leave  to  proceed  in  forma 
pauperis  and  for  disclosure.  Upon  denial  of 
the  motion  and  upon  denial  of  an  amended, 
but  similar  motion,  SOUP  filed  a  request  for 
leave  to  file  an  Interlocutory  appeal.  By  order 
of  October  23,  1970,  the  Commission  directed 
the  hearing  examiner  "to  permit  SOUP  to 
Intervene  for  the  limited  purposes  of: 

"(1)  presenting,  at  the  conclusion  of  com- 
plaint counsel's  case-ln-chlef.  relevant, 
material,  and  non-cumulative  evidence  on 
the  Issue  of  whether  the  proposed  order  to 
cease  and  desist  adequately  protects  the  pub- 
lic Interest; 

"(2)  presenting,  with  respect  to  said  Issue, 
briefs  and  oral  argument  In  such  manner  and 
to  such  an  extent  as  the  examiner  may  deem 
reasonable;  and 

"(3)  Exercising,  with  respect  to  said  issue, 
such  discovery  rights  as  the  examiner  shall 
deem  reasonable  and  necessary." 

Thereafter,  on  November  17,  1970,  SOUP 
filed  a  renewed  motion  to  proceed  in  forma 
pauperis  in  the  proceeding  to  the  extent  that 
the  Commission  had  allowed  SOUP  to  In- 
tervene. The  hearing  examiner  has  certified 
the  motion  to  the  Commission. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  desires  to  be 
advised  as  to  whether  or  not  It  Is  authorized 
to  pay  any  or  all  of  the  below-listed  expenses 
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Incurred  by  an  Indigent  Intervenor  In  the 
course  of  a  Commission  adjudicative  pro- 
ceeding : 

1.  Transcript  costs; 

2.  Attendance  fees,  mileage  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  of  witnesses  or  dependents 
who  appear  at  the  Instance  of  the  Indigent 
Intervenor; 

3.  Traveling  and  other  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses In  connection  with  the  proceeding 
Incurred  by  the  attorney  representing  the 
Indigent  Intervenor; 

4.  Traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  intervenor  to  attend  the  pro- 
ceeding when  his  presence  at  the  proceeding 
Is  deemed  necessary  by  bis  counsel. 

Disposition  of  SOUP'S  motion  for  leave  to 
proceed  in  forma  pauperis  has  been  partially 
held  In  abeyance  pending  a  determination  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  expenses  enumerated 
above;  at  the  same  time,  the  Firestone  mat- 
ter is  currently  pending  before  a  hearing  ex- 
aminer. Therefore,  the  Commission  requests 
that  this  application  for  decision  be  given 
expedited  consideration. 

This  application  is  made  by  direction  of 
the  Commission.  Accompanying  this  applica- 
tion are  separate  letters  from  Commissioners 
Maclntyre  and  Jones. 

Mtlbs   W.   Kirkpatrick, 

Chairman. 

July  12,  1971. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staat3. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  On  March  30  a  group  of 
law  students  calling  themselves  Students 
Opposing  Unfair  Practices  (SOUP)  appeared 
before  my  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  to  discuss  their  ef- 
fort In  behalf  of  the  public  In  proceedings 
before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I  was 
most  Interested  In  the  group's  activities  and 
found  their  successes  rather  exciting.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  hearing  was  to 
encourage  greater  public  intervention  and 
participation  in  the  decision-making  process- 
es of  Government. 

I  understand  that  the  FTC,  In  response  to 
a  request  from  SOUP  for  reimbursement  of 
witnesses'  travel  expenses  and  perhaps  other 
related  costs,  has  Inquired  of  you  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  Commission's  acceding  to  that 
request.  I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this 
Inquiry  has  broad  Implications  over  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  governmental  activities  and 
should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Issues  In  administrative  procedure 
today. 

Substantively.  I  personally  believe  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission — and  every  other 
government  agency — has  both  the  statutory 
and  inherent  jxDwers  to  allow  public  Inter- 
veners to  participate  In  forma  pauperis  In 
agency  proceedings  and  to  governmental 
funds  to  effectuate  this  participation.  In 
fact.  I  would  say  that  each  agency  has  an 
obligation  In  this  regard. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  in  1968.  Initiated  an  inquiry 
Into  whether  the  views  of  the  poor  were  being 
represented  In  federal  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings. An  extensive  study  conducted  for  the 
Conference  concluded  that  "the  Interests  of 
poor  people  are  Inadequately  represented  In 
the  rulemaking  process."  This,  observes  the 
author  of  that  study,  results  In  Injury  to  the 
Government's  sound  administration.  (The 
study  has  been  published  as  Bonfield, 
"Representation  for  the  Poor  In  Federal  Rule- 
making." 67  Mich.  L.  Rev.  611  (1969).)  The 
Administrative  Conference,  established  by 
Congress  to  study  the  efficiency,  adequacy, 
and  fairness  of  federal  administrative  prac- 
tices and  to  make  recommendations  for  Im- 
provement In  those  procedures  (6  U.S.C. 
51  571-76),  Issued  a  series  of  forceful  recom- 
mendations on  the  basis  of  this  study  and 


extensive  Conference  deliberations.  In  brief, 
those  recommendations  sought  aggressive 
agency  pursuit  of  the  views  of  the  poor  In 
rulemaking  procedures  affecting  them  and 
urged  reimbursement  of  expenses  for  wit- 
nesses unable  otherwise  to  present  their 
views. 

The  absence  of  public  participation  in 
agency  processes  Is  not  limited  to  the  poor. 
In  a  series  to  responses  to  questionnaires  I 
sent  out  to  agency  heads  and  commission 
members  In  1969.  the  same  theme  echoed 
page  after  page.  Commissioner  Nicholas 
Johnson  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  observed  that  "citizen  partici- 
pation In  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission's decisionmaking  processes  Is  vir- 
tually nonexistent."  Former  Chairman  Lee 
White  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
wrote:  "On  the  whole.  I  believe  meaningful 
citizen  Involvement  In  the  administrative 
process  Is  sorely  lacking."  And  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion admitted  that  citizen  participation  be- 
fore that  agency  Is  "somewhat  limited." 
Finally.  Commissioner  Jones  at  the  FTC  ex- 
pressed "no  doubt"  that  the  Commission 
"should  do  more  to  encourage  and  secure 
greater  direct  citizen  Input  into  its  decision- 
making process."  (See  Response  to  Question- 
naire on  Citizen  Involvement  and  Responsive 
Agency  Decision-Making.  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure,  91st 
Cong.,  1st  Sess..  Sept.  9.  1969) . 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act  guar- 
antees public  participation  In  agency  pro- 
ceedings, see  e.g.  5  U.S.C.  §  553(c).  and  the 
rights  of  public  participation  has  been 
firmly  established  by  the  courts.  See  e.g. 
Scenic  Hudson  Preservation  Conference  v. 
PPC.  354  P.  2d  608  (2d  Clr.  1965);  Moss  v. 
CAB.  U.S.  Ct.  App.  D.C.  Clr.  No.  23627  (July 
9,  1970) ;  Office  of  Communications  of  United 
Church  of  Christ  v.  FCC.  359  F.  2d  994 
(1966).  This  right  of  participation,  however, 
is  hollow  and  Illusory  without  support  from 
the  agencies.  Agency  officials  clearly  recog- 
nize that. 

Congress  likewise  recognizes  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  provide  even  more  than  the 
presently  available  level  of  ad  hoc  assist- 
ance to  the  public  If  their  views  are  to  be 
heard  In  agency  proceedings.  In  the  past 
few  months  In  the  Senate  alone,  important 
legislation  has  been  considered  to  establish 
an  Intergovernmental  Utility  Consumers' 
Counsel  (S.  607).  a  United  States  Office  of 
Transportation  Consumers'  Counsel  (S.  608). 
an  Independent  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
(S.  1177),  and  Independent  Consumer  Coun- 
cil (S.  2017).  and  a  Public  Counsel  Corpora- 
tion (S.  1423). 

Surely,  agencies,  to  a  very  small  extent, 
are  already  expending  funds  to  provide  spe- 
cial representation  for  the  public's  Interest 
In  various  proceedings.  In  every  case  in 
which  agency  attorneys  call  witnesses  to 
support  the  Government's  positions  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  witness  fees  and  transporta- 
tion. And  the  Government's  position  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  public-interest  position. 
Thus  It  would  seem  appropriate  that  agen- 
cies be  given  leeway  to  experiment  with 
other  methods  of  getting  public-Interest  In- 
puts, perhaps  Indirectly  by  supporting  pub- 
lic-Interest Intervention,  but  still  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

While  the  above  discussion  goes  to  the  sub- 
stantive need  for  agency  support  of  In  forma 
pauperis  public-interest  intervention  In 
agency  proceedings,  certainly  procedural 
safeguards  must  be  provided.  An  opportunity 
for  defining  such  safeguards  has  been  pre- 
sented to  each  agency  In  the  form  of  a  Peti- 
tion for  the  Adoption  of  Model  Rules  of  Citi- 
zen Participation  in  Administrative  Agency 
Proceedings,  filed  last  fall  by  a  number  of 
public-Interest  organizations.  In  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  proper  way  to  approach  this 
general  subject  is  through  rulemaking  of 
general  applicability,  rather  than  ad  hoc  de- 


terminations. That  Is  why  I  am  especially 
concerned  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's Inquiry  to  your  Office. 

Your  determination  in  this  matter  will  af- 
fect not  only  the  FTC,  but  by  Implication  all 
other  regulatory  agencies  and  many  decision- 
making units  within  the  Executive  Branch, 
ultimately  every  segment  of  the  American 
public.  Recent  press  reports,  to  cite  one  ex- 
ample, have  Indicated  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  Is  actively  consider- 
ing adoption  of  a  task -force  proposal  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  private  law  firms  represent- 
ing public-Interest  groups  before  the  Com- 
mission. (See  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  29. 
1971;  New  York  Times.  June  30.  1971.)  I  thus 
urge  you  to  address  your  deliberation  and 
your  decision  to  the  broader  questions  and 
Interests  Involved,  and,  most  Importantly,  to 
obtain  the  views  of  the  interested  persons 
and  organizations  outside  the  Government — 
including  public-Interest  lawyers  and  law 
firms — to  the  fullest  extent  possible  before 
reaching  any  final  conclusions. 

I  believe  that  your  own  decision-making 
processes  should  be  opened  to  obtain  the 
views  of  other  agencies — Including  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States — and  the  public.  Opportunity  should 
be  provided  for  the  presentation  of  state- 
ments and  briefs  on  the  Issue  from  all  af- 
fected agencies  and  parties.  The  impact  of 
your  ultimate  decision  will  reach  far  beyond 
SOUP'S  participation  before  the  PTC.  and 
thus  the  input  Into  the  formulation  of  your 
conclusions  should  also. 

I  realize  that  this  may  be  an  unprecedent- 
ed request,  but  I  feel  that  the  Importance  of 
the  Issue  and  occasion  demands  fiexlblUty 
and  accommodation.  If  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  does  not  have  the  procedures  or 
faculties  to  meet  the  needs.  I  will  be  glad  to 
volunteer  open  hearings  by  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
and  provide  assistance  through  my  Subcom- 
mittee staff,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference — which  retains  an  on- 
going Interest  in  this  general  Issue — will  also 
be  pleased  to  provide  supportive  assistance. 

If  this  nation  is  Indeed  experiencing  a 
crisis  of  confidence  In  our  Government,  as 
recognized  by  the  President  earlier  this  year. 
It  Is  In  large  part  because  of  a  feeling  of  help- 
lessness to  participate  In  or  affect  govern- 
mental activities  and  decisions.  Financial 
Inability  of  the  public  effectively  to  present 
Its  views  accounts  in  large  part  for  the  pub- 
lic's image  of  closed  doors  and  deaf  ears  In 
the  agencies  of  Government.  I  believe  this 
image  can  and  must  be  reversed,  and  the 
FTC's  request  to  you  gives  you  an  unusual 
and  direct  opportunity  to  help. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

Comptroller  General  or  the 

United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  July  24,  1972. 

Dear  Mr.  Kirkpatrick:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  March  17.  1971.  requesting  a 
decision  on  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (the  Commission)  to  pay 
certain  expenses  Incurred  by  Indigent  parties 
to  Commission  adjudicative  proceedings. 

The  request  stems  from  the  Commission's 
decision  of  December  23.  1969.  In  Aynerican 
Chinchilla  Corp..  1970.  Trade  Reg.  Rep.  par. 
19059.  In  which  It  was  ruled  that,  upon  an 
adquate  showing  of  financial  inability,  an 
Indigent  respondent  in  a  proceeding  before 
the  Commission  Is  entitled  to  have  legal 
counsel  furnished  by  the  Government  You 
seek  advice  concerning  what  incidental  ex- 
penses. If  any.  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  pay  pursuant  to  the  above  ruling. 

Specifically,  two  major  questions  are  pre- 
sented. The  first  is  whether  or  not  the  Com- 
mission may  pav  for  the  indigent  respond- 
ent: (1)  his  transcript  costs:  (2)  the  attend- 
ance fees,  mileage  and  subsistence  expenses 
of  witnesses  or  deponents  appearing  at  bis 
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instance;  (3)  the  traveling  and  other  con- 
nected expenses  of  hla  attorney;  and/or  (4) 
the  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  his  own  atendance  at  the  proceeding 
when  deemed  necessary  by  his  counsel.  The 
second  Is  whether  or  not  all  or  any  of  these 
game  expenses  may  be  paid  by  the  CommlB- 
Blon  when  Incurred  by  an  indigent  Inter- 
vener, rather  than  the  respondent. 

All  of  the  specified  expenses  are  presently 
assumed  by  the  Commission  on  behalf  of  Its 
own  attorneys,  and  of  witnesses  appearing 
at  their  instance,  pursuant  to  title  15.  U.S.C.. 
sections  42  and  49.  These  expenditures  are 
considered  necessary  costs  of  enabling  the 
Government  to  present  Its  case  properly  and 
effectively  against  the  respondent. 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  American  Chin- 
chUla  Corp.  decision  is  that  a  respondent  has 
the  basic  right  to  prepare  and  present  his 
case  on  a  level  substantially  equal  to  that 
of  his  opposition,  and  that  this  right  may  not 
be  abridged  solely  because  the  respondent 
lacks  the  required  funds.  It  follows  that  his 
access  to  transcripts,  witnesses,  travel,  and 
other  requirements  of  preparation  and  In- 
vestigation, should  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
Commission's  own  representatives,  against 
whom  he  Is  defending  himself.  The  InabUlty 
of  the  Commission  to  provide  these  oppor- 
tunities would  ciutaU  the  respondent's  right 
to  a  defense,  as  enunciated  by  the  Commis- 
sion Itself. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Commission 
are  normally  available  for  "necessary  ex- 
penses." While  the  Commission  submits  budg- 
eU  to  the  Congress  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  approprtatlon  acts,  the  appropriations  are 
enacted  In  the  form  of  lump  sums  with  no 
specific  limitations  as  to  use.  Thus,  the  deter- 
mination of  what  constitutes  "necessary  ex- 
penses" Is  left  to  the  reasonable  discretion  of 
the  Commission. 

The  purpose  underlying  establishment  of 
tbe  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  and  not  the  punishment 
of  any  particular  wrongdoer.  The  lltlgatlve 
aspects  of  proceedings  before  the  Commis- 
sion must  be  viewed  In  the  context  of  a  man- 
date broader  than  the  provision  of  a  forum 
for  the  "Judicial"  settlement  of  differences 
between  contesting  parties.  The  Commission 
Is  empowered  to  Investigate  corporations,  to 
require  all  manner  of  reports  to  be  filed  by 
corporations,  to  Investigate  compliance  with 
antltnist  decrees  and  violations  of  antitrust 
statutes,  to  publicize  information  available 
to  It.  and  to  Investigate  and  report  on  for- 
eign trade  conditions.  When  Commission 
proceedings  are  viewed  In  this  context.  It 
Is  clear,  apart  from  the  basic  rights  enun- 
ciated In  the  ChlncMlla  case,  that  the  Com- 
mission Is  authorized  to  determine  the  ad- 
ministrative necessity  for  full  preparation 
of  cases  before  It  In  connection  with  the  prop- 
er execution  of  Its  functions.  It  follows  that 
the  use  of  Commission  approprUatlons  to  as- 
sure such  full  preparation  of  cases  by  Im- 
pecunious litigants  would  constitute  a 
proper  exercise  of  administrative  discretion 
regarding  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds. 

Insofar  as  Intervenors  are  concerned,  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  as  amended,  16  U.S.C.  45(b)  spe- 
cifically authorizes  the  Commission  to  grant 
Intervention  "upon  good  cau.se  shown." 
Thus,  If  the  Commission  determines  It  nec- 
essary to  allow  a  person  to  Intervene  In  order 
to  properly  dispose  of  a  matter  before  It,  the 
Commission  has  the  authority  to  do  so.  As 
In  the  case  of  an  Indigent  respondent,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  appropriated  funds  of 
the  Commission  would  be  available  to  assure 
proper  case  preparation. 

The  questions  presented  are  answered  ac- 
cordingly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmek  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller    General    of    tfre     United 
State$. 


REVENUE  SHARING  REVISITED 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  been  a  firm  and  ardent  supporter  of 
revenue  sharing,  I  am  outraged  at  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
diverting  revenue-sharing  fimds  from 
our  largest  States,  such  as  Ohio. 

By  this  power  play,  the  State  of  Ohio 
has  had  its  funds  cut  by  S42  million  as 
compared  with  the  meager  share  for 
Ohio  in  the  House-passed^^easure.  I 
find  it  completely  inexcusable  that  the 
Finance  Committee  would  divert  dollars 
away  from  our  largest  urban  area  States 
where  financial  problems  are  most  severe, 
and  where  major  efforts  will  have  to  be 
imdertaken  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
in  our  cities.  Yet  it  is  precisely  these 
urban  States  which  have  suffered  the 
most  by  the  Finance  Committee's  action. 
Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
Illinois,  and  California  are  among  the 
States  which  have  been  victimized  by  this 
newly  concocted  formula. 

Across  America,  the  migration  of  rural 
poor  to  our  cities  has  compounded  prob- 
lems of  crime,  congestion,  and  urban 
decay.  Our  largest  urban  States  need 
massive  new  financial  resources  if  they 
are  to  be  governable.  Responsible  public 
administration  requires  not  only  good 
leadership  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
1970's,  but  also  needs  the  financial  re- 
sources to  do  the  job.  Much  of  those  re- 
sources should  be  channeled  into  States 
where  the  problems  are  the  greatest. 

The  Finance  Committee's  action  would 
dash  the  hopes  of  our  Governors,  may- 
ors, and  county  administrators  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  serious  problems  which 
are  facing  our  major  States.  This  action 
is  inexcusable  and  is  a  cruel  blow  to 
the  hopes  which  we  have  had  for  the 
revenue-sharing  program. 

I  will  fight  as  long  as  I  must  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  see  to  it  that  this 
action  by  the  committee  is  overturned. 

In  addition,  the  Finance  Committee 
has  perpetuated  a  problem  which  I  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  March 
23.  1971.  I  said  at  that  time  that  any 
formula  which  was  based  in  whole  or 
in  part  on  so-called  "tax  effort"  would 
give  a  preference  to  those  communities 
which  have  a  large  tax  base,  in  contrast 
to  those  communities  which  do  not.  So- 
called  tax  effort  does  not  measure  the 
level  of  taxation  or  the  intensity  of  taxa- 
tion or  the  rate  of  taxation;  it  measures, 
instead,  the  productivity  of  taxation,  and 
this  is  a  function  of  the  tax  base.  Conse- 
quently, a  very  small  community  or 
township  with  an  enormous  industry  will 
receive  a  disproportionately  high  alloca- 
tion on  a  per  capita  basis  in  contrast  to 
another  community  without  a  large  in- 
dustrial tax  base. 

The  committee  has  retained  tax  effort 
as  a  factor  in  the  allocation  of  funds  as 
between  communities  within  a  State. 
This  is  eminently  unfair,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  Finance  Committee  in  all  of  its 
deliberations  was  unable  to  devise  a  pref- 
erable allocation  formula. 

Revenue  sharing  is  vital  to  our  States, 
our  cities,  our  counties,  and  our  town- 
ships. It  is  too  important  for  a  power 
play  that  diverts  money  from  our  largest 
States,  and  it  is  too  important  to  be 


held  up  by  an  unfair  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  funds.  We  need  revenue 
sharing  now;  but  revenue  sharing  must 
be  fair,  and  I  am  going  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  see  to  It  that  it  is  fair. 


THE   JAPANESE-AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Japanese-American 
Friendship  Act,  I  should  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  expoimd  upon  its  virtues.  At 
present,  Japanese-American  relations 
appear  in  a  state  of  flux.  Numerous  ex- 
planations, most  of  which  center  on  eco- 
nomic and  diplomatic  questions,  can  be 
offered  as  to  how  this  situation  was 
brought  about  and  why  it  persists.  I  have 
spoken  repeatedly  on  these  issues  which 
are  of  Inunedlate  concern  if  we  are  to 
avoid  the  complete  unravelling  of  a  deli- 
cately knit  relationship  that  has  evolved 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
especially  since  1945.  Instead  of  attribut- 
ing responsibility  for  events  already 
passed,  I  suggest  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  working  out  in  com- 
mon a  new  formula  for  the  future,  a 
formula  which  takes  full  accoimt  of  the 
evolving  powerful  position  of  Japan  in 
the  Pacific  and  of  the  growing  interde- 
pendency  between  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can societies.  The  distinguished  scholar, 
Zbignlew  Brezezinskl,  In  a  recent  article 
In  the  New  Leader,  discusses  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  multilaterally  active  Japan 
which  Includes  a  more  realistic  partner- 
ship with  the  United  States  than  has 
existed  in  the  past.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  fine  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Searching  fob  a  Role  :  Japan  is  a  TKilateral 

World 

(By  Zbignlew  Brzezlnskl) 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Japan,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  foreign  policy  matters 
with  top  government  and  business  leaders. 
I  came  away  with  the  strong  Impression  that 
the  drift  In  U.S.-Japanese  relations  Is  far 
from  finished,  Henry  Kissinger's  recent  visit 
to  Tokyo  notwithstanding.  The  sense  of  be- 
trayal generated  by  the  manner  in  which 
President  Nixon's  initiatives  toward  China 
were  undertaken  has  cut  very  deeply;  the 
Japanese  are  no  longer  certain  the  United 
States  Is  a  viable  partner  and  a  reliable 
soiirce  of  their  security. 

Moreover,  Kakuel  Tanaka's  replacement  of 
Elsaku  Sato  as  Premier  has  brought  to 
power  not  only  a  more  youthful  man  but  a 
cabinet  much  more  responsive  to  domestic 
pressures  and  Inclined  to  chart  a  new  course. 
World  stability  will  be  greatly  affected  by 
the  role  Japan  ultimately  defines  for  itself. 

President  Nixon  recently  described  the 
likely  international  context  of  the  '70s  as  a 
five-power  configuration  resting  on  a  bal- 
ance of  power.  In  my  Judgment  this  descrip- 
tion Is  inadequate,  for  the  "five  powers"  are 
unevenly  matched  and  relations  among  them 
neither  are  nor  should  be  equal:  Some  have 
political  unity  but  lack  economic  might 
(China);  some  have  economic  might  but  no 
military  force  (Japan) ;  some  have  economic 
power  but  no  military  strength,  and  enjoy 
at  best  only  potential  political  unity 
(Europe). 

At  the  same  time,  one  would  expect  that 
In  the  foreseeable  future  It  wlU  remain  U.S. 
policy   to   maintain   closer   ties  both   with 
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Europe  and  Japan  than  either  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and/or  China.  The  aUled  associ- 
ation derives  from  certain  common  political 
outlooks,  a  close  economic  interaction,  and  a 
generally  similar  stage  of  social  development. 
It  may  be  more  accurate,  therefore,  to  de- 
scribe the  existing  world  as  consisting  of 
essentially  two  triangles  resting  on  a  bipolar 
US -Soviet  power  axis.  In  contrast  to  the 
asymmetry  that  prevaUed  throughout  much 
of  the  cold  war,  the  two  superpowers  now 
have  an  essentially  checking  relationship: 
Each  possesses  sufficient  power  to  check  the 
other,  yet  neither  has  'sufficient  power  to  act 
unilaterally. 

As  for  the  two  trUngles,  one  Is  baslcaUy 
competitive  and  the  other  is  basically  coop- 
erative. The  competitive  triangle  Involves  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
The  summit  meetings  in  Peking  and  Moscow 
have  helped  to  codify  It,  hopefully  making  It 
less  adventurous  and  unpredictable.  But  It  Is 
still  competitive,  although  for  the  first  time 
It  is  being  balanced  by  certain  mutual  ar- 
rangements. 

The  cooperative  triangle  mvolves  Washing- 
ton, Tokyo  and  Europe.  It  already  exists  In 
the  economic  field  and  Is  beginning  to  gather 
momentum  In  the  political  field.  It  remains 
cooperative,  even  though  the  last  two  years 
have  seen  some  attrition  In  the  intlmtwiy  of 
American-European  ties  and  some  tensions 
between  the  VS.  and  Japan— the  latter  large- 
ly of  American  making. 

The  appearance  of  this  new  International 
context  has  perplexed  the  Japanese,  long  ac- 
customed to  dealing  with  the  world  largely 
through  the  United  States.  Indeed,  If  any  two 
words  could  describe  the  current  mood  In 
Tokyo,  these  words  might  be  "Isolation"  and 
"ambiguity."  Of  aU  the  major  powers  In  the 
world,  Japan  is  perhaps  the  most  isolated.  In 
different  ways,  the  VS.  and  the  USSR  have 
close  relationships  with  other  powers.  Ger- 
many Is  bound  to  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  NATO,  Japan,  having  had 
its  illusions  about  the  United  States  shat- 
tered, feels  no  real  closeness  to  any  govern- 
ment. 

The  ambiguity  pertains  to  Japan's  role  in 
the  world.  Here,  too,  the  other  powers  have 
little  problem:  The  United  States  end  the  So- 
viet Union  see  themselves  as  major  global 
powers;  China  has  a  sense  of  Identification 
with  "history,"  and  It  certainly  also  has  a 
clearly  defined  regional  role;  defeated  Ger- 
many has  found  a  meaningful  place  for  Itself 
In  the  reconstruction  of  Europe.  So.  too.  has 
dispossessed  Britain. 

Japan  has  no  such  clear-cut  concept  or 
sense  of  mission.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  pri- 
mary political  position  In  Asia  Is  not  what 
most  Asians  desire  Japan  to  assume,  nor  are 
the  Japanese  prepared  to  seek  It.  What  role 
then.  Is  there  for  Japan?  Broadly  speaking.  It 
has  five  options. 

1.  An  Integral  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  This  Is  precisely  the  condition  that 
existed  for  20  or  so  years.  It  fitted  a  world 
divided  Into  two  hostile  blocs;  It  does  not 
seem  germane  to  the  emerging  International 
context  and  vrtll  no  longer  suffice  psychologi- 
cally and  politically  for  Japan  Itself. 

2.  An  ambivalent  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  This  Is  the  unhappy  situation  that  al- 
ready exists  today.  It  obviously  would  not  be 
satisfactory  for  the  future. 

3.  A  neutral  Japan.  An  unarmed  neutral 
Japan  would  create  a  major  vacuum  In  Asia, 
eepeclaUy  If  detached  from  the  U.S.  The  al- 
ternative, a  neutral  but  well  armed  Japan, 
would  create  uncertainties  and  anxieties.  It 
Is  a  possible  course  only  If  both  domestic  and 
International  conditions  dictate  Its  necessity, 
and  the  emerging  International  context  does 
not  seem  to  we^rrant  It. 

4.  An  armed,  assertive  Japan.  This  has  aU 
the  drawbacks  of  a  neutral  but  well  armed 
Japan,  plus  the  further  dlsabUlty  of  arousing 
a  great  deal  of  international  hostility,  par- 


ticularly from  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  Besides  being  self -destruc- 
tive, it  could  cot  be  adopted  without  the  full 
backing  of  Japanese  public  opinion,  and  that 
would  require  the  combination  of  some  major 
international  crisis  and  an  Intensely  Isola- 
tionist, protectionist  United  States.  While 
this  combination  cannot  be  excluded,  It  does 
not  appear  likely. 

5.  A  multilaterally  active  Japan.  This 
wovUd  mean  shifting  from  a  bilateral  foreign 
policy  focused  on  the  U.S.  to  a  much  more 
creative  role,  both  regionally  and  beyond. 
Given  the  thriist  of  International  develop- 
ments, such  a  Japan  seems  most  desirable 
and  probable. 

An  active  multilateral  role  oovQd  express 
Itself  In  a  variety  of  ways.  In  areas  dose  to 
Japan,  It  could  include  the  promotion  of  and 
participation  in  new  secxirlty  agreements. 
For  example,  Korea  Is  an  issue  of  enormous 
Importance  to  Japan.  Tokyo  could  take  the 
lead  In  trying  to  arrange,  first,  tripartite 
American-Japanese-Korean  talks  with  regard 
to  the  future  of  the  strategically  Important 
penlnsiaa.  Subsequently,  or  perhaps  In  tan- 
dem, Japan  could  seek  to  convene  a  four- 
power  (or  a  six-power,  with  the  two  Koreas 
participating)  conference  on  the  subject  of 
Korea.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  devise  Inter- 
national security  arrangements  that  might 
facilitate  the  gradual  process  of  Korean 
reunification. 

Similarly.  Tokyo  could  vigorously  try  to 
develop  a  Pacific  maritime  triangle  embrac- 
ing Japan,  Indonesia  and  Australia.  These 
three  major  Islands  have  oomplementAry 
economic,  political  and  security  needs.  Closer 
cooperation  among  them  would  not  be 
threatening  to  anyone  and  would  enhance 
the  stability  of  the  Pacific  region. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  on  some  issues, 
such  as  establishing  relations  with  China, 
Japan  will  move  unilaterally.  A  more  multi- 
laterally active  polity  will  also  result  In  ef- 
forts to  alter  the  American-Japanese  rela- 
tionship. 

Present  trends  suggest  that  the  Japanese 
will  push  relentlessly,  though  cautiously,  for 
the  emasculation  of  the  U.S.-Japanese  se- 
curity treaty.  The  Japanese  apparently  hope 
to  change  the  treaty  from  one  that  calls  for 
specific  security  structures  (Including  Amer- 
Icsui  bases  In  Japan)  to  a  more  traditional 
alliance,  eliminating  the  stationing  of  for- 
eign troops  in  Japan.  As  a  subterfuge, 
"emergency  basing"  may  be  permitted,  but 
It  Is  clear  that  any  rettum  of  American  forces 
to  Japan  In  the  event  of  a  crisis  would  In  It- 
self escalate  the  crisis,  and  hence  would  be 
politically  unwise  except  In  the  most  dire 
circumstances. 

The  problem  for  the  Japanese  Is  that  It  Is 
far  from  certain  a  traditional  alliance  would 
provide  them  with  the  needed  nuclear  um- 
brella. To  be  stire,  an  American  nuclear  shield 
probably  would  be  available  even  without  an 
alliance — as  it  was  for  India  during  the  1962 
crisis — but  imder  these  circumstances  the 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  use  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  United  States;  the  protected 
power  has  little  or  no  say  In  the  matter. 
Tokyo  may  consider  this  Insufficient,  yet 
without  the  stationing  of  U.S.  forces  In  Ja- 
pan It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  Congress  and 
American  public  opinion  would  approve  any- 
thing more. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  removal 
of  VS.  bases  from  Japan  would  raise  se- 
rious questions  about  what  America  Is  doing 
in  Korea.  In  the  final  analysis,  U.S.  forces  are 
stationed  there  largely  to  protect  Japan,  and 
the  termination  of  supporting  bases  would 
undermine  the  feaslbUlty  of  an  effective  U.S. 
military  presence  in  Kora.  This  difficulty 
could  be  obvlatd  by  the  multilateral  ar- 
rangements outlined  above,  but  the  issue 
vrould  certainly  have  to  be  considered  In  this 
context  of  changes  In  the  American-Japanese 
relationship. 


More  desirable  than  a  traditional  alliance, 
consequently,  would  be  the  retention  of  cur- 
rent American -Japanese  security  arrange- 
ments— perhaps  with  a  downgraded  U.S.  mil- 
itary presence  and  upgraded  strategic-polit- 
ical consultations — as  part  of  a  larger  chain 
offering  broader  security  for  all  of  Asia.  Thus, 
what  has  happened  In  Europe  with  respect 
to  Berlin  and  what  Is  now  happening  In  the 
case  of  East-West  security  arrangements 
eventuaUy  could  be  duplicated  In  Asia.  Ten 
years  ago,  no  one  would  have  predicted  a 
four-power  agreement  for  Berlin;  10  years 
from  now.  It  might  be  possible  for  Korea. 
While  AmeiHca  will  remain  part  of  NATO,  It 
Is  conceivable  that  NATO  will  become  part 
of  a  larger  East-West  security  design. 

In  the  same  way,  the  American-Japanese 
security  arrangement  could  become  part  of  a 
larger,  more  constructive  chain. 

Most  Important,  however,  will  be  Japan's 
global  Initiative,  particularly  with  regud  to 
the  other  members  of  the  cooperative  tri- 
angle, E:uroi>e  and  America.  That  triangle 
has  to  be  not  only  more  cooperative  but  more 
Intimate.  Global  stability  requires  an  Inter- 
national hardcore  of  cooperation  and  trust; 
this,  m  turn,  demands  a  deliberate  effort  by 
the  Japanese,  Europeans  and  Americans  to 
consult  together  on  all  matters  of  common 
Interest,  political  as  well  as  economic. 

One  approcMh  might  be  duplicating  the 
American-Japanese  cabinet  meeting  on  a  tri- 
lateral basis,  with  some  standby  machinery 
created.  The  Japanese  and  the  West  Euro- 
peans need  to  begin  to  talk  to  each  other, 
and  the  process  has  to  be  Institutionalized. 
Increasingly,  too,  the  three  parties  need  to 
consult  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
Joint  policies  toward,  say,  the  Third  World 
(Japanese  foreign  aid  programs  can  be  ex- 
pected to  expand  very  considerably).  An 
Item  high  on  the  agenda  would  have  to  be 
the  Middle  East,  where  each  of  the  three  has 
major  economic  and  political  Interests. 

In  addition  to  formal  bodies.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  set  up  Informal  dialogues.  Tbe 
sense  of  American-European  trust  and  lntl« 
macy  was  developed  In  large  measure  by  the 
establishment  of  informal  bodies  that  span- 
ned the  Atlantic.  These  have  permitted  the 
articulate  elites  on  both  sides  to  engage  In 
discussions  that  have  been  going  on  now  for 
almost  a  quarter  o.  a  century.  Analogous  In- 
stitutions on  a  trilateral  basis  are  an  obvi- 
ous Imperative.  They  would  give  more  order 
to  International  affairs,  and  they  would  pro- 
vide Japan  with  a  creative  outlet  that  It 
clearly  must  have. 

It  Is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  Japan 
cannot  remain  purely  an  economic  animal, 
a  spectator  In  politics.  Its  reentry  Into  the 
world  will  force  It  to  take  a  more  active 
political  role,  and  Japan's  contribution  In 
this  area  could  be  quite  significant.  It  Is 
simply  tuirealistlc  to  expect  that  a  rich  and 
powerful  country  of  100  million  people,  with 
a  long  history  and  great  national  pride,  can 
remain  satisfied  with  purely  economic 
achievements:  politics  are  the  next  Item  on 
Japan's  historical  agenda,  and  Uiat  Item  re- 
quires a  constructive  and  meaningful  defi- 
nition. 

The  shaping  of  a  stable  and  orderly  xrorld 
cannot  remain  the  exclusive  domain  of  the 
United  States  or  Russia,  and  certainly  not 
Just  of  the  United  States,  Russia,  China,  and 
eventually  Europe.  For  psychological  no  less 
than  very  practical  reasons,  a  country  with 
Japan's  potential  power  and  intelligence 
must  be  fully  engaged  In  the  international 
political  process.  Americans  and  Europeans 
should  take  a  hand  In  helping  the  third 
member  of  the  cooperative  triangle  define  a 
global  role  for  Itself.  The  Japanese,  In  my 
judgment,  are  ready  to  respond. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
has  been  excluded  far  too  often  from 
the   discussion  of   evolving   Japanese- 
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American  relations,  is  the  cultural  and     and  to  wish  him  well  in  the  November  duce  Federal  employment  bv  5  oercent 

educational  base  so  in  need  of  recon-     general  election.  m  his  remarks  he  stated-             Percent, 

structlon  and  soUdiflcation.  The  greatest        I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  The  s-oercent  reduction 'm  m^nnnn,-,    «, 

mishaps  of  almost  tragic  consequences     with  Jim  Pearson  for  a  decade  now.  and  haS  a  8S<int  taS^t  orfl^e  T^^e^^ 

in  the  history  of  contemporary  civiliza-     to  work  with  him  closely  on  the  Commit-  tlon  for  the  natural  resources  .n  Alaska 

tlon  have  most  often  been  predicated  on     tee    on   Foreign   Relations.    When    Jim  th              i,    u 

an  extremely  narrow  limited  understand-     Pearson  took  his  seat  on  Foreign  Rela-  ff     '"^'"^V^s  have  proven  to  be  tragi- 

Ing  of  other  nations  and  their  cultures,     tions  at  the  beginning  of  the  92d  Con-  cally  prophetic^ 

Cross-cultural  programs  have  advanced     gress,  he  brought  with  him  a  perspective  Jl     Ironic  that  olHcials  within  the  De-^ 

in  large  measure  since  World  War  n.    on  our  foreign  policy  absent  from  the  f"""*"^.®"*  ^\  the  Interior  can  now  point 

thanks  to  our  technological   advance-     committee  since  our  former  colleague  ^  savings  of  $545,000  within  the  Bureau 

ments.  but  only  on  a  very  selective  basis.     Frank  Carlson  served  on  that  same  com-  ?        '^'^  Management  by  the  cutbacks 

For  instance,  knowledge  of  Vietnam  and     mittee.  ^^.  Personnel.  But  that  so-called  savings 

Vietnam  culture  and  history,  was  se-        Jim  Pearson  addresses  himself  to  the  ,      actuaUy  cost  the  American  taxpayer 

verely  lacking  in  this  country  until  we     basic    issues — the    premises — on    which  °^*"y- 

became  so  deeply  involved,   and  even    our  foreign  policies  are  based  rather  than  „    recently  asked  the  Bureau  of  Land 

then,  the  so-called  expertise  in  this  field    debating   debatable    "facts"    with    wit-  Management  for  information  regarding 

was   most   frequently   a  distillation   of     nesses.  His  searching  questions  penetrate  %Pr^y^o"s  Are,  the  Swanson  River  fire 

Ideological   commitment   to  or   against     to  the  core  of  the  matter  before  the  com-  ?•  ^°^-  ^  '"^^eived  the  following  informa- 

U.S.  policies.  There  was  all  too  little  ap-     mittee,  and  often  right  through  the  fa-  *'°"' 

preciation  for  the  concerns  and  expecta-     cade  of  expertise  presented  by  witnesses.  Direct  flreflghtlng  cost $il,260,  ooo 

tions  of  the  Vietnamese  people  them-        The  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  takes  Rehabuitation  cost 900,ooo 

selves.  As  a  result  we  found  the  American     a  l«ng.  careful  look  at  each  issue,  each  ^t^n^t®**  lo" 34,  iia.ooo 

way  superimposed  on  the  Vietnamese,     decision  before  the  committee,  whether  if  the  reduction  of  personnel  had  eonp 

in  a  fashion  that  paradoxically  worked     that  question  relates  to  grand  interna-  into  effect  prior  to  that  1969  fire  vou  ^n 

In  opposition  to  some  of  the  better  things     tional  strategies  like  strategic  arms  limi-  be  assured  the  cost  of  that  fire  wonlrt 

we  were  trying  to  achieve.  And  certainly,     tatlon  and  NATO  or  the  confirmation  of  have  been  even  greater 

our  goals  and  priorities  failed  to  take  ac-     the  nomination  of  an  American  ambas-  True  losses  from  fires  cannot  be  cal 

count  of  Indigenous  sensitivities  which     sador  culated.  While  there  is  a  doUar  value  on 

has  left  us  in  the  situation  we  are  now        But  Jim  Pearson  s  performance  on  the  timber  and  bulldines  it  is  not  nn<:<!<hio 

m-to  get  out  with  great  haste.                  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  only  one  to  determine  the  effects  from  future  ero 

Japan  Is  not  Vietnam.  We  have.  In-     f^P«ct  of  his  service  to  the  Senate  and  sion  caused  by  loss  of  watershed  or  the 

deed,  had  a  longer  historic  relationship     the  Nation.  On  agriculture,  aviation,  rur-  effects  on  wildlife  caused  by  loss  of  nat 

with  this  great  country,  and  are  more    ^  development,  transportation,  and  a  ural  nesting  areas  and  feeding  grounds' 

aware  of  its  great  cultural  contribution,     host  of  other  issues,  he  is  a  respected  There  is  a  mood  of  conservation  irTt^. 

Yet.    despite    this    historic    connection,     leader  of  this  body.  His  opinions  sway  country    T?ir^eriSS^pSc  is  c^ 

there  is  a  surprisingly  wide  knowledge     votes  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  His  inno-  cemed  about  our  natural  resources  and 

gap  in  the  United  States  about  contem-     native  legislative  proposals  will  form  the  i    share    that    concern     Consei^tion 

porary.  as  well  as  ancient  Japan.  The     basis  of  important  new  programs  affect-  should  be  a  priority  item'  in  our  funding 

cross-cultural  base  is  weak.  The  founda-     '"8  each  of  thoee  fields.  programs                                       ^uiiuuiB 

tlon  for  economic,  political,  and  dlplo-       .  ^s  the  Republican  leader  in  the  Sen-  instead,  this  administration's  priori- 

matlc  relations  has  not  been  well  built,     ^te.  I  know  that  Republcans  can  count  ties  are  out  of  kilter  for  the  needs  and 

It  Is  in  urgent  need  of  repair,  which  Is     on  Jm  to  support  our  party  and  our  desires  of  the  majority  of  oeoDle  in  thu 

precisely  what  the  Japanese-American     President^unless  his  own  conscience  or  Nation.  Funding  limitationTcutbacks  in 

Friendship  Act  of  1972  would  do.  The  act     '^t};^'^^''^^^?  P«°P^«  °f  Kansas  take  personnel,  and  impounS"  f iS2^haie 

speaks  for  Itself,  and  I  would  just  like  to     Precedence-which  they  sometimes  do  for  severely   damaged   the   effectiveness  of 

nm  down  the  areas  it  would  cover —     ^^5?  Senator.  many  agencies  Derformini?  vital  spnHrPc 

studies  in  institutions  of  higher  educa-     ,  M^-,  President    I  know  that  I  speak  j  sinc^ely  ho^  tS^  She  ^SiStra: 

tlon  in  Japan  and  the  United  States,     for  all  my  Republican  colleagues  when  I  tlon  recorder?  some  recenTdeSom 

help  build  Japanese  books  in  libraries     commend  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  affecting  service  agenSes            decisions 

throughout  the  United  States,  work  in     Pearson)  for  his  long  and  distinguished  " 

the  arts.  feUowshlps  In  the  field  of  Jap-     service,  and  I  look  forward  to  his  reelec-  —^~~^^— 

anese  studies,  visiting  professorships,  and     tion  in  November.  HANDGUNS 

support  for  United  States -Japanese  ex-                       —^-^^^^—  Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 

changes.  timber  ftrfs;  tn  at  a<?k-a  ^^'^   the   Senate  passed   a   bill'  which. 

Particularly  symbolic  is  the  fact  that  i-^^^a^  fires  in  ALASKA  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  prohibit  the 

these  programs  would  be  funded  by  a  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  yester-  sale  and  manufacture  of  the  so-called 
portion  of  the  payments  which  the  Gov-  day  the  Washington  Post  published  a  Saturday  night  specials.  As  is  so  often 
ernment  of  Japan  has  agreed  to  pay  as  short   article   entitled   "Lack   of   Help  the  case  with  legislation  which  the  Sen- 
part  of  the  Okinawa  Reversion  Treaty.  Stalls   Battle   of  Timber   Fires."   This  ate  is  asked  to  act  upon,  the  biU  is  very 
This  treaty  was  a  good  will  measure,  and  story  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  atten-  much  of  a  "mixed  bag."  I  had  hoped 
I  can  think  of  no  way  to  give  it  more  last-  tion  of  the  American  public.  Alaska  has  that  the  press  would  describe  is  compo- 
ing  value  than  to  tie  it  to  educational  been  fighting  this  and  other  fires  for  nent  parts,  as  finally  enacted,  in  greater 
programs  such  as  the  ones  I  have  just  more  than  a  month.  The  damage  being  detail,  so  that  the  public  might  better 
discussed.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  done  will  have  untold  effects  on  the  understand  its  intended  effect, 
proposal  will  be  given  prompt  considera-  ecology  of  interior  Alaska.  The  loss  of  I  have  found  no  mention,  for  example, 
tion  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  its  early  wildlife,  the  changes  in  the  watershed,  of  two  provisions  which  I  felt  were  par- 
implementation.  It  Is  not  a  light  remark  the  fragile  nature  of  the  Arctic  will  be  ticularly    important.    I    speak    of    the 
to  say  that  the  foundation  is  weak,  or  in  affected  for  decades  to  come.  Dominick     and     Brooke     amendments 
need  of  repair.  The  Japanese-American  I  would  point  out,  however,  that  much  which    would    impose    mandatory   jail 
Friendship  Act  of  1972  would  be  an  im-  of  this  loss  could  have  been  prevented,  sentences  for  those  found  In  the  posses- 
portant  contribution  to  the  task  ahead,  ^t  could  have  been  prevented  by  in-  slon  of  a  firearm  while  committing  a 
^^^^^^^^^  creased  firefightlng  personnel.  Instead  crime,  and  providing  for  a  priority  in 
^^~~~^~^^—  this  administration,  in  a  mood  of  aus-  the  scheduling  of  trials  for  individuals 
SENATOR  JAMES  B  PEARSON  OF  terlty,  saw  fit  to  reduce  the  number  of  arrested  for  crimes  involving  firearms. 
KANSAS                 '  firefighting    personnel    throughout    the  These,  to  my  mind,  are  the  kinds  of 
»*-  oortT-T.    »,     o       J         ,  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  measures  which  will  have  the  greatest 
Mr.  f^OTT   Mr  President,  I  wish  to  On  February  9,  1972,  the  distinguished  impact  In  discouraging  the  use  of  weap- 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator  St-nator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ons  under  circumstances  where  people 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  for  his  vie-  placed  in  the  Record  his  remarks  con-  are  apt  to  be  shot.  In  point  of  fact,  the.se 
wry  m  the  Kansas  Republican  primary  cemlng  the  President's  program  to  re-  are  the  only  kinds  of  measures  which 
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will  encourage  criminals  to  leave  their 
guns  at  home  when  intent  on  crimes 
other  than  murder. 

TTie  Senate  bill,  of  course,  is  neces- 
sarily limited  in  its  effect  to  crimes  in- 
volving the  violation  of  federal  laws  but 
this  covers  a  large  area.  Furthermore, 
we  will  be  setting  an  example  which  can 
begin  to  demonstrate  results,  and  this 
in  turn  should  encourage  the  States  to 
adopt  similar  legislation.  I  would  hope, 
in  fact,  that  the  most  crime-ridden 
States  will  impose  sanctions  significantly 
more  severe  than  those  incorporated  in 
the  Dominick  amendment  as  finally 
accepted. 

Other  modifications  in  the  bill  were 
made  through  the  adoption  of  other 
significant  amendments.  These  would: 
First,  remove  the  discretionary  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  im- 
pose more  restrictive  regulations  on  the 
sale  and  manufacture  of  small  arms  than 
those  specified  in  the  bill;  second,  for- 
mally recognize  the  right  or  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  to  own  small  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  self-defense  as  well  as  for 
sport;  and,  third,  exempt  the  sale  of  .22 
caliber  ammunition  from  onerous  book- 
keeping requirements. 

While  I  am  not  particularly  happy 
about  a  number  or  the  features  in  the 
balance  of  the  bill,  it  will,  I  believe,  elimi- 
nate a  major  source  of  the  pressures  for 
more  restrictive  legislation  without  at 
the  same  time  seriously  inconveniencing 
those  who  have  a  legitimate  concern 
over  their  ability  to  defend  themselves 
in  an  increasingly  lawless  society. 


FOREIGN  DEBTS 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Cody  Brown  of  Shaftsburg.  Vt.,  and 
Fort  Myers.  Fla.,  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Fort  Myers  News-Press  which  was 
published  on  August  1,  1972.  The  letter 
Is  excellent  and  to  the  point.  He  reminds 
us  that  when  we  talk  in  gloomy  terms 
about  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
and  our  national  debt,  we  not  only  re- 
member ourselves  that  much  of  this 
stems  from  what  other  nations  owe  us 
but  remind  those  nations  which  owe.  He 
asks: 

Why  Is  there  always  reference  to  U.S.  debts 
and  never  to  the  billions  which  aire  owed  us 
for  so  long  by  these  same  countries?  VHiy 
cannot  we  simply  say  to  these  nations  which 
allege  a  debt  on  our  part,  "Chalk  it  ott 
against  what  you  owe  us"? 

I  commend  his  letter  as  good  reading 
for  every  Member  of  this  body  and  for 
every  American,  aVid  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Debts 

One  day  last  week  the  Times  head  on  an 
Item  heralds  the  news  that  "DoUar  Is  Firm- 
er in  Trade  Abroad."  This  was  followed  the 
next  day  with,  "U.S.  May  Repay  Overseas 
Debts."  Then  John  Rich  of  NBC  gives  us 
the  sad  news  that  Japan  will  undoubtedly 
have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  of  nearly  $4  billion  this  year. 

Two  days  later  the  White  House  announced 
that  President  Nixon  will  meet  with  Premier 
Tanaka  of  Japan  next  month  to  talk  trade 
problems.  That  Is  fine,  except  that  every 
time    anyone    except    John    Connally    has 


talked  trade  with  our  overseas  playmates  we 
have  had  another  haymaker  hung  on  us. 

Why  Is  there  always  reference  to  U.S.  debts 
and  never  to  the  billions  which  are  owed  to 
us  for  so  long  by  these  same  countries?  Why 
cannot  we  simply  say  to  these  nations  which 
allege  a  debt  on  our  part.  "Chalk  It  oS  against 
what  you  owe  us." 

When  we  face  a  prime  minister  of  a  coun- 
try we  have  salvaged  from  the  rubble  of  war 
and  set  up  to  be  self-supporting.  "Listen, 
Buddy,  we  are  going  to  set  up  the  same  re- 
straints against  the  goods  of  yo\xr  nation 
entering  the  U.8.  which  you  use  to  keep  our 
goods  out  of  your  country." 

Why  are  we  always  the  Patsy  for  every 
nation  we  have  helped  to  rehabilitate?  Hun- 
dreds of  words  uttered  In  both  houses  of 
Congress  seldom  mention  what  Is  owed  to 
us.  When  It  Is,  It  Is  generally  hooted  down 
by  some  International  do-gooder  who  Is  al- 
ways ready  to  give  away  your  last  cent  but 
not  his,  just  yours. 

It  Is  not  right  that  the  American  taxpayer 
be  asked  to  go  another  mile  for  dear  old 
Germany  or  beautiful  France  or  lovely  Brit- 
ain or  those  dear  people,  the  Japanese. 
They  all  have  big  favorable  trade  balances, 
compliments  of  our  bounty  In  other  years. 
while  we  have  nothing  but  deficits  year  after 
year.  Employment  conditions  In  many  of 
these  countries  require  the  Importation  of 
neighbors,  factories  boom.  Yet  over  here  un- 
employment and  closing  factories  seern^ 
merely  stimulate  someone  to  suggest  to-tJon- 
gress  that  we  have  jiot  given  enough. Vi 

Why  don't  we  Insist,  when  someoneMuns 
us,  we  remind  them  of  what  they  owe  us? 
We  may  have  an  unfavorable  trade  balance 
or  a  mounting  federal  budget  deficit  but  the 
world,  allies  and  vanquished  alike,  owe  us  so 
much  more  than  they  can  ever  repay  with 
Just  money.  We  Just  might  settle  for  the 
money. 

Robert  Cody  Brown. 

Shaftsburg.  Vt. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  M.  O'DAY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  gentleman  who  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  his  fellow  man  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  humanitarian.  Ray  M.  O'Day 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army  In  April  1917.  Follow- 
ing 24  years  of  continuous  service  as  an 
Army  officer.  Colonel  O'Day  found  him- 
self in  the  Philippine  Islands  when 
World  War  II  started  there  in  Decem- 
ber 1941.  As  the  senior  U.S.  military  ad- 
visor to  the  21st  Infantry  Division. 
Philippine  Army,  Colonel  O'Day  ren- 
dered brave  and  outstanding  service  In 
the  defense  of  the  Philippines  untU  the 
surrender  of  Bataan  on  April  9.  1942.  He 
made  the  Infamous  Death  March,  being 
clubbed  by  a  Jap  rifle  butt  on  the  way. 
He  endured  that  heU-hole  of  a  PW  camp 
called  OTJonnell  in  central  Luzon.  Fol- 
lowing the  surrender  of  Corregidor. 
along  with  General  Wsdnwright  and  the 
other  senior  officers — generals  and  full 
colonels — O'Day  was  incarcerated  In 
PW  camps  at  Karenko  and  Shirakawa 
on  the  Island  of  Taiwan,  and  finally  at 
Chengchiatun.  Manchuria,  where  he  was 
eventually  liberated  in  September  1945. 

It  was  at  Karenko  that  the  strong 
mettle  of  the  man  emerged  for  all  to  see. 
Exercising  considerable  ingenuity  and 
taking  great  personal  risks,  O'Day  com- 
piled a  list  of  all  the  senior  officers,  along 
with  some  details  such  as  date  of  birth, 
military  outfit,  and  next  of  kin.  O'Day 


took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
cheering  up  those  who  were  downcast — 
and  conditions  were  such  as  to  promote 
downcasting.  One  of  the  interesting 
things  O'Day  did  for  his  fellow  PWs  was 
to  remember  them  on  their  birthday.  He 
searched  for  scraps  of  paper  and  wrote 
birthday  greetings  thereon.  Sometimes 
he  would  add  a  cigarette  or  some  article 
like  a  tin  cup  made  from  a  discarded 
can.  Frequently,  the  honoree  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  it  was  his  birthday,  and 
wondered  how  O'Day  knew. 

Following  liberation  from  the  rigors 
of  Jap  PW  life,  O'Day  remained  on 
active  duty  as  a  bird  colonel  for  8  years. 
But  during  these  years  and  continuing 
to  the  present  time,  O'Day  remembers 
each  surviving  member  of  the  senior 
officers  with  a  birthday  card.  It  has  nat- 
urally fell  his  lot  to  become  chief  corre- 
spondent for  reunions  of  the  senior  offi- 
cer group  called  "Wainwrlght's  Travel- 
ers." Some  26  of  those  annual  reunions 
have  been  held,  in  various  places  from 
Frisco  to  San  Antonio  to  San  Juan. 

As  chief  correspondent  for  Wain- 
wright's  Travelers  through  the  years. 
O'Day  receives  many  letters,  cards,  and 
telephone  calls,  not  only  from  senior  of- 
ficr-s  but  from  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies and  from  other  ex-PW's  and  civilian 
internees,  not  only  throughout  the 
United  States  but  from  England,  Aus- 
tralia. Holland,  and  other  countries 
whose  territories  were  overrun  by  the 
Japs.  In  order  to  distribute  his  vast  cor- 
respondence among  those  concerned, 
O'Day  started  a  small  mimeographed 
newsletter  in  1948  which  he  sent  to  senior 
officers  or  anyone  else  who  might  be  In- 
terested. To  date  he  has  distributed  102 
issues  of  his  newsletter,  which  he  merely 
calls  "Chit-Chat." 

"Chit-Chat"  usually  consists  of  about 
20  pages.  It  is  probably  the  most  authori- 
tative publication  regarding  ex-PW  mat- 
ters. Issue  No.  102  was  distributed  to 
9,900  people.  For  more  than  2  decades, 
O'Day  has  given  unselfishly  of  his  time 
to  publish  four  or  five  issues  of  "Chit- 
chat" annually.  Each  heart-warming  is- 
sue carries  the  love  of  God  to  his  fellow 
man. 

In  addition  to  Wainwrlght's  Travelers. 
O'Day  attends  a  half  dozen  other  ex-PW 
reunions  from  Seattle  to  Miami  to  Rhode 
Island  to  Fontana,  N.C.  He  is  a  walking 
encyclopedia  of  PW  interests,  and  he  will 
discuss  the  subject  with  anyone  or  make 
a  formal  talk  to  hundreds  of  people.  He 
tells  it  like  it  was.  Although  he  viill  give 
his  own  opinion  if  questioned,  he  usually 
answers  by  giving  some  message  he  has 
received  from  another  ex-PW.  Once, 
upon  being  asked  how  bad  conditions 
were  at  Camp  O'Donnell  in  the  Philip- 
pines, he  answered  by  handing  a  copy  of 
"Sunset  at  Camp  O'Donnell"  written  by 
Dr.  E>avld  Brown  and  published  In  the 
June  27,  1968,  Congressional  Record. 

Ray  OT)ay  rubs  shoulders  with  the 
high  and  mighty  as  well  as  with  the  meek 
and  lowly.  A  Philippine  Army  third  lieu- 
tenant who  was  in  O'Day's  division  on 
Bataan,  Ferdinand  Marcos,  insisted  that 
Ray  O'Day  stand  by  his  side  when  he  was 
Inaugurated  President  of  the  Philippines 
in  1965.  Although  O'Day  accepts  contri- 
butions from  friends  to  reimburse  his 
expenses  in  publishing  "Chit-Chat,"  be 
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sends  it  free  to  anyone  interested  in 
PW's. 

This  all  started  in  a  miserable  Jap  PW 
camp  in  Taiwan  by  an  ofiBcer  who  had 
enough  compassion  on  his  fellow  man  to 
remember  that  his  birthday  may  be  im- 
portant to  him.  I  make  tribute  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  birthday 
greeting  card  to  Ray  M.  O'Day.  who  cele- 
brates his  80th  birthday  on  September  8, 
1972.  

PROTEST  OP  CUTS  IN  REVENUE 
SHARING  ALLOCATIONS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Presldnt,  the  action 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  adopting  a 
substantially  different  allocation  formula 
from  the  House-passed  version  of  rev- 
enue sharing  is  a  severe  blow  for  many 
local  governments  facing  the  most  in- 
tense fiscal  pressures. 

The  momentum  for  revenue  sharing 
arose  substantially  from  recognition  of 
the  existence  of  the  urban  crisis — the 
continually  worsening  problems  of  our 
cities  and  urban  areas.  It  was  the  need  of 
the  urban  areas  in  the  Industrial  States 
which  gave  it  much  of  its  impetus. 

The  Finance  Committee  proposal 
would  now  take  some  $525  million  of  the 
first-year  funds  away  from  the  entitle- 
ments of  the  industrial  States  under  the 
House  version,  and  would  give  It  to  areas 
where  the  fiscal  crisis  is  far  less  urgent. 

California,  New  York,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio,  for  example,  would  stand  to  lose 
the  most. 

In  particular,  California  would  lose 
more  than  $100  million  of  its  original  al- 
location— more  than  any  other  State 
except  New  York. 

Although  some  central  cities  would  ap- 
parently receive  proportionately  more 
favorable  trer.tment  under  the  revised 
formula,  that  must  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  a  severe  reduction  in  overall 
State  entitlements. 

Given  the  extra  burden  of  the  costs  of 
urbanization  on  the  provision  of  essen- 
tial services  and  facilities,  that  reduction 
will  work  directly  against  the  interests 
of  the  urban  areas  in  the  large  industrial 
States. 

Whichever  way  the  question  is  ap- 
proached, there  will  be  large  areas  of 
local  government  with  considerable  need 
and  no  capacity  to  meet  it  which  will  be 
getting  markedly  less  direct  and  indirect 
assistance  than  they  would  have  imder 
the  previous  provisions. 

The  need  of  the  cities  is  real — they 
have  done  their  best  to  use  local  re- 
sources to  handle  the  legitimate  demands 
made  upon  them,  but  they  have  been 
beaten  by  inflation,  unresponsive  and  re- 
stricted tax  bases  and  the  constantly 
growing  need  for  more  and  better  public 
services  and  facilities. 

Despite  their  efforts  they  simply  have 
not  been  able  to  make  ends  meet.  If  these 
cities  are  not  given  the  help  they  need 
we  will  in  effect  be  condemning  their  in- 
habitants to  a  lower  level  of  services  and 
facilities  than  are  considered  essential 
In  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

There  Is  a  further  cause  for  consider- 
able concern  at  the  Finance  Committee 
changes. 

The  House  yardstick  for  determining 
allocation  which  was  based  in  part  on 


State  income  tax  effort  has  been  de- 
leted— a  serious  setback  to  those  States 
which  have  made  the  attempt  to  meet 
their  revenue  needs  in  a  fair  progressive 
and  flexible  maimer. 

The  House  version  would  reward  States 
that  have  imposed  income  taxes  and 
encourage  other  States  to  follow  suit  in 
laying  the  foundation  for  flscal  reform 
and  thereby  for  the  solution  of  some  of 
their  accumulated  revenue  difficulties. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  com- 
mittee version  removes  this  incentive 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  progressive 
income  tax  is  far  more  fiscally  soxmd  and 
socially  fair  than  regressive  revenue  rais- 
ing methods  such  as  property  taxes  and 
sales  taxes — taxes  which  impose  heavier 
burdens  on  moderate-and  low-income 
families. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Cranston  and 
myself,  I  wish  to  register  strong  objec- 
tions to  these  new  proposals. 


FLOOD  INSURANCE 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  le.ss  than  10 
percent  of  the  property  damaged  by  this 
June's  catastropliic  floods  was  covered  by 
Federal  flood  insurance.  Congress  has 
been  called  on  to  authorize  massive  addi- 
tional disaster  assistance  appropriations 
partly  becaxise  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram was  not  providing  protection  for 
enough  of  the  people  affected  by  the 
floods. 

When  Congress  passed  the  flood  insur- 
ance legislation  in  1968,  we  had  high 
hopes  that  people  in  the  areas  prone  to 
flooding  would  finally  be  able  to  insulate 
themselves  from  the  prospects  of  devas- 
tation. The  mandate  to  make  federally 
subsidized  insurance  available  for  exist- 
ing construction  in  areas  with  at  least 
a  1  percent  chance  annually  of  being 
flooded,  and  imsubsidized  insurance 
available  in  surroimding  areas,  was 
rightly  heralded  as  a  major  break- 
through. To  this  day,  no  private  flood  in- 
surance exists  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  except  for  a  limited  California 
veterans'  program. 

The  utilization  of  the  program  during 
its  flrst  31/.  years,  however,  has  been  well 
below  the  expectations  of  the  adminis- 
tering agency.  Of  the  more  than  7,000 
U.S.  communities  highly  susceptible  to 
flooding,  as  of  the  beginning  of  July  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment had  certified  only  1,174  as 
eligible  for  flood  insurance.  Only  92,000 
policies  had  been  sold.  In  Ohio,  only  12 
communities  had  been  certified  and  fewer 
than  250  policies  were  in  effect. 

The  certification  of  the  communities 
has  occurred  slowly  for  a  multiplicity  of 
reasons,  but  one  of  the  most  important 
is  certainly  the  requirement  that  com- 
munities must  adopt  suitable  land  use 
and  control  measures  as  a  condition  for 
certification.  HUD  regulations  require 
them  to  control  strictly  the  types  of  new 
construction  in  flood  hazard  areas.  Once 
adequate  information  is  available  so  that 
these  areas  can  be  carefully  defined,  the 
community  must  generally  prohibit  new 
residential  construction  in  such  areas, 
and  allow  new  nonresidential  construc- 
tion only  If  it  Is  floodproof. 

The  land  use   reqiiirement  is  abso- 


lutely essential  to  the  program's  goal  of 
minimizing  losses  in  future  catastrophes. 
Yet  in  some  localities,  greedy  real  estate 
developers,  mortgage  lenders,  construc- 
tion industry  officials,  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  have  put  their  own  interest 
flrst,  and  fought  the  adoption  of  suit- 
able land  use  measures. 

Some  communities  have  not  applied 
for  certification  because  they  are  un- 
familiar  with  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram. HUD  should  correct  this  situation 
immediately  by  contacting  all  mayors  of 
flood-prone  commimities. 

In  other  cases,  communities  are  afraid 
that  if  they  participate  in  the  program, 
mortgage  lenders  will  force  flood  insur- 
ance upon  their  citizens  by  making  it  a 
requirement  for  home  loans. 

These  problems  will  be  augmented  on 
December  31,  1973,  when  two  additional 
statutory  requirements  which  will  prob- 
ably force  the  rate  of  certification  below 
its  present  disappointing  level  are  sched- 
uled to  become  effective.  After  that  date, 
if  a  flood  occurs  in  an  area  where  na- 
tional flood  insurance  has  been  available 
for  1  year  or  more,  persons  who  did  not 
buy  it  would  be  barred  from  receiving  dis- 
aster assistance  to  the  extent  that  their 
property  could  have  been  covered  by 
flood  insurance.  Even  though  this  re- 
quirement would  not  apply  to  low-income 
people,  many  communities  are  likely  to 
be  scared  off  by  it.  They  see  the  prospect 
of  their  citizens  being  denied  assistance 
after  a  flood,  even  though  these  citizens 
never  got  the  message  from  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  private  insurance  industry 
that  they  would  be  required  to  buy  flood 
insurance  or  suffer  such  consequences. 
The  other  new  provision  mandates  that 
no  community  can  participate  in  the 
flood  insurance  program  until  a  study  to 
determine  the  area's  actuarial  rates  for 
flood  Insurance  has  been  completed.  This 
requirement  is  certain  to  bog  down  the 
certiflcation  process.  Acturial  rate  stud- 
ies take  about  6  months,  and  despite  help 
from  several  Federal  agencies  and  pri- 
vate engineering  companies,  the  Govern- 
ment is  considerably  behind  in  fulfilling 
this  requirement  for  communities  which 
have  already  been  certified.  The  require- 
ment has  only  been  fulfilled  for  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  these  commimities. 

The  most  difficult  obstacle  for  the  flood 
insurance  program  to  overcome,  how- 
ever, does  not  relate  to  the  difficulties  of 
certifying  communities  for  insurance. 
Instead  It  relates  directly  to  the  psycho- 
logical outlook  of  individual  homeowners 
and  businessmen  in  the  flood  plain  areas. 
People  just  do  not  think  that  a  flood  will 
ever  affect  them,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  buy  the  Insurance.  The  probability 
that  a  flood  will  damage  their  property 
once  in  a  hundred  years  is  apparently 
not  a  matter  of  concern  to  most  individ- 
uals. 

The  number  of  people  busing  policies 
has  also  been  limited  by  a  lack  of  fa- 
miliarity with  the  program,  even  In  com- 
munities which  are  certifled.  To  some 
extent  this  was  to  be  expected  at  first. 
The  insuramce  industry  estimates  that 
it  takes  5  years  for  the  public  to  become 
familiar  with  any  new  kind  of  coverage. 
Nevertheless,  HUD  should  step  up  Its 
efforts  to  publicize  the  program.  Tele- 
vision commercials,  and  the  resources  of 
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the  National  Association  of  Flood  In- 
surers, should  be  utilized  fully  to  help 
accomplish  this  task. 

Some  individuals  have  complained 
that  the  subsidized  premium  rates  have 
been  too  high,  even  though  they  were 
originally  set  at  only  about  10  percent  of 
their  average  actuarial  costs  for  certifled 
localities.  I  hope  that  HUD's  July  10  ac- 
tion to  lower  premiums  by  40  percent  will 
solve  that  problem.  The  effects  of  this 
action  may  be  limited,  however,  by  un- 
realistically  low-coverage  limits  for  sub- 
sidized insurance.  The  statutory  limit  on 
subsidized  insurance  for  a  single  family 
residence  is  $17,500.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  even  heavily  subsidized  FHA  hous- 
ing sometimes  costs  as  much  as  $21,000 
and  could  cost  well  over  $30,000  imder  the 
Senate-passed  housing  bill.  This  limi- 
tation is  clearly  unreasonable. 

In  addition,  both  homes  and  small 
businesses  are  limited  to  $5,000  in  subsi- 
dized insurance  on  contents.  That  is  very 
little  coverage  for  a  small  businessman 
who  is  likely  to  loose  considerably  more 
than  that  in  a  flood. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that 
perhaps  not  enough  types  of  coverage 
are  offered.  No  flood  insurance  is  avail- 
able for  losses  or  expenses  incurred  due 
to  the  interruption  of  a  business  or  addi- 
tional living  costs  at  the  time  of  the 
flood,  nor  is  reimbursement  available  to 
defray  costs  for  the  demolition  of  par- 
tlBJly  destroyed  property. 

In  view  of  this  background  of  prob- 
lems and  possible  shortcomings  in  the 
flood  insurance  program,  I  welcome  the 
opening  of  hearings  on  this  subject  be- 
fore the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  on  August  15.  The 
Congress  has  recently  responded  to  the 
catastrophic  damage  done  by  Hurricane 
Agnes  by  approving  legislation  to  in- 
crease greatly  the  amount  of  assistance 
available  to  victims  of  all  disasters.  Be- 
cause the  floods  caused  by  Agnes  de- 
stroyed miles  of  property  nowhere  near 
the  areas  identifiable  as  "flood-prone", 
this  increase  in  assistance  would  have 
been  desperately  needed  no  matter  how 
effectively  the  flood  insurance  program 
iiad  been  working.  Federal  relief  apart 
from  any  insurance  program  will  always 
be  necessary  when  a  disaster  strikes  in 
such  areas.  In  areas  which  are  prone  to 
disasters,  however.  Small  Business  As- 
sociation loans  and  grants  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  an  insurance  program  which 
charges  people  for  living  in  such  areas, 
and  in  turn  provides  them  with  much 
more  extensive  relief  should  the  occa- 
sion arise.  As  the  Banking  Committee 
explores  the  subject  of  insurance,  it 
should  therefore  look  for  ways  to  make 
that  program  effective  enough  in  flood- 
prone  communities  to  replace  the  disas- 
ter assistance  program. 

In  this  respect,  I  believe  that  several 
legislative  improvements  in  the  program 
deserve  the  committee's  closest  atten- 
tion. The  committee,  should  give  full 
consideration  to  increasing  the  coverage 
limits  for  subsidized  insurance,  particu- 
larly for  the  contents  of  a  home  or  small 
business.  We  should  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  providing  insurance  for  flood - 
related  expenses,  such  as  losses  due  to 
the  interruption  of  a  business,  additional 
living  costs  during  the  period  after  the 


flood,  and  the  cost  of  demolishing  parti- 
ally destroyed  buildings.  Before  the  pro- 
vision requiring  people  to  forfeit  disaster 
assistance  if  they  have  not  bought  flood 
insurance  within  one  year  after  it  has 
become  available  takes  effect,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  exempt  people 
in  areas  where  the  insurance  has  not 
been  sufficiently  publicized.  Perhaps  it 
will  even  be  necessary  to  give  people 
longer  than  one  year  for  purchasing  the 
Insurance.  The  requirement  for  actuarial 
rate  determination  studies  will  probably 
also  have  to  be  modified  before  it  be- 
comes effective  so  that  in  the  case  of  an 
unavoidable  delay  in  such  a  study,  a 
community  can  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram before  the  study  is  completed. 

These  modifications  would  encourage 
and  facilitate  both  the  certification  of 
localities  for  insurance,  and  the  purchase 
of  policies  by  individuals.  Nevertheless, 
peoples'  notion  that  a  flood  will  never  af- 
fect them  is  so  pervasive  that  unless 
HiuTicane  Agnes  and  the  Rapid  City 
flood  have  changed  their  outlooks  dras- 
tically, it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
a  large  Increase  in  the  number  of  volun- 
tary insurance  p^'.rchasers  to  result  from 
such  legislative  changes. 

Some  would  conclude  from  this  situa- 
tion that  the  purchase  of  flood  insurance 
should  be  made  mandatory  in  flood  haz- 
ard areas.  The  Senate  has  already  acted 
favorably  on  an  amendment  to  the  disas- 
ter relief  legislation  which  requires  any- 
one taking  out  a  disaster  loan  to  pur- 
chase flood  insurance.  It  seems  fair  to 
ask  people  who  live  In  areas  where  they 
are  Ukely  to  need  Government  relief  from 
flooding  to  pay  the  expense  of  insurance, 
unless  such  an  expense  would  truly  cause 
them  undue  hardship.  Such  a  require- 
ment would  also  encourage  some  people 
to  move  out  of  flood-prone  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  subsidized  flood  insur- 
ance not  only  available  but  required  for 
all  of  these  areas,  the  present  incentive 
for  communities  to  adopt  suitable  land 
use  and  control  measures  would  be  re- 
duced. If  we  do  consider  making  flood  in- 
surance mandatory,  we  should  also  con- 
sider various  ways  of  continuing  to  en- 
courage communities  to  adopt  such 
measures.  Perhaps  flood-prone  localities 
could  be  given  a  specific  amount  of  time 
to  develop  adequate  standards  on  their 
own  even  though  flood  insurance  Is  al- 
ready mandatory.  After  that  time  they 
would  be  penalized  by  cutbacks  in  the 
Federal  subsidization  of  various  kinds  of 
construction  imtil  they  did  so.  Another 
approach  would  be  to  retain  the  present 
voluntary  program,  including  the  land 
use  requirement  as  it  now  exists,  and  to 
notify  flood-prone  communities  that  they 
must  either  join  by  a  certain  date  or  be 
penalized  In  the  manner  I  have  just  out- 
lined. 

Any  conclusions  we  may  reach  about 
the  suitability  of  mandatory  flood  insur- 
ance in  certain  areas  would  also  be  ap- 
plicable in  varying  degrees  to  insurance 
against  damage  caused  by  earthquakes, 
tornadoes,  and  other  kinds  of  natural 
CA.  \jR&  tiroohcs 

I  hope  that  the  upcoming  hearings  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  thorough  study 
of  these  problems.  Perhaps  we  should 
specifically  direct  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  to  study  whether  there 


are  situations  in  which  mandatory  fiood 
Insurance  might  be  desirable.  That 
agency  should  also  work  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  suggest  any 
changes  in  the  disaster  assistance  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram, which  would  lead  to  the  more  ef- 
fective and  efficient  provision  of  relief  for 
disaster  victims. 

When  an  event  as  catastrophic  as  Hiu-- 
ricane  Agnes  occurs,  the  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  immediate 
and  comprehensive  assistance  in  as  ra- 
tional a  manner  as  possible.  I  strongly 
believe  that  any  improvements  we  can 
make  in  the  flood  insurance  program  as 
a  result  of  the  upcoming  hearings  would 
be  steps  toward  equipping  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  task.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
follow  the  progress  and  substance  of 
these  hearings  closely. 


JEWISH  SCHOLARS  IN  THE  U.S.SJR. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago  the  head  of  the  inter- 
national educational  institution  of  Re- 
form Judaism,  Dr.  Alfred  Gottschalk, 
called  for  a  massive  "rescue  mission" 
of  the  Jewish  scholars  in  the  U.S.SJR.  He 
urged  worldwide  protest  against  the  in- 
timidation inflicted  upon  them  by  a 
government  bent  upon  their  cultural  and 
religious  disappearance.  As  an  example 
of  the  efficacy  of  public  pressure.  Dr. 
Gottschalk  mentioned  the  case  of  Dr. 
Michael  Zand,  a  noted  professor  of  ori- 
ental languages.  Dr.  Zand  was  permit- 
ted to  emigrate  to  Israel  only  after  a 
vehement  outcry  from  Dr.  Gottschalk's 
own  jnstitution,  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute  of  Religion,  and 
from  other  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  flowering  in  this  country  today 
might  have  been  extinguished  by  Hitler's 
Germany.  Today,  countless  scholars  and 
intellectuals  are  the  victims  of  system- 
atic cultural  and  religious  repression. 
Many  would  like  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
or  to  other  countries. 

This  year  is  the  50th  anniversarj'  of 
the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion.  Now 
merged  with  the  Hebrew  Union  College, 
the  institute  maintains  campuses  in 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Jerusalem.  It  is  fitting  tliat  its  president 
should  have  marked  this  occasion  by  re- 
membering those  who  are  unable  to 
carry  on  the  fine  traditions  of  Judaic 
scholarship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  of  a  press  release  Issued 
by  the  Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish 
Institute  of  Religion  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Press  Release 

New  York,  N.T. — The  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional educational  inBtltutlon  ol  Reform  Ju- 
daism has  called  for  a  massive  "rescue  mis- 
sion" of  Jewish  scholars  In  the  USSR  to 
western  nations,  where  they  can  pursue  aca- 
demic freedom  beneficial  to  mankind — Juda- 
ism and  the  Jewish  People. 

Dr.  Alfred  Gottschalk,  president  of  the  He- 
brew Union  CoUege-Jewlsh  Institute  of  Re- 
ligion, told  1,000  Reform  Jewish  laymen  and 
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rabbis  at  the  50th  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
New  York  School  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  "We 
have  lost  too  many  great  Jewish  minds  In  the 
more  than  fifty  years  of  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution strangling  the  cultural  and  religious 
fountalnhead  of  Eastern  European  scholar- 
ship." 

He  lauded  President  Nixon's  "raising  the 
problem  of  the  more  than  three  million  So- 
viet Jews"  during  his  Moscow  summit,  "giv- 
ing the  Soviet  leaders  an  understanding  that 
the  Jewish  problem  remains  on  the  agenda 
of  priorities  for  Improved  East-West  rela- 
tions." 

Rabbi  Oottschalk  called  for  a  two-pronged 
effort  of  "protest  and  pressure  by  world 
Jewry  and  others,  to  rescue  the  Jewish  schol- 
ars who  are  hostages  of  the  Soviet  Union 
today." 

The  HTTC-JIR  president  stated  that  re- 
ports Indicate  large  numbers  of  Soviet  Jew- 
ish Intellectuals  are  anxious  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  to  go  to  Israel  and  other  coun- 
tries, "they  are  being  held  there  as  hostages 
and  denied  the  right  to  seek  emigration." 

Dr.  Oottschalk  said  that  many  are  "in- 
timidated and  suppressed  in  typical  USSR 
fashion  under  KOB  auspices."  He  hoped  that 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  like 
his  school,  would  "Join  in  the  outcry,  along 
wiih  the  voice  of  leaders  from  the  interna- 
tional Intellectual  community."  As  an  exam- 
ple. Rabbi  Oottschalk  cited  the  rescue  of 
Dr.  Michael  Zand,  noted  professor  of  Orien- 
tal languages,  who  was  permitted  to  emi- 
prate  to  Israel  after  the  HUC-JIR  and  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  mounted  a 
vehement  protest  effort  on  his  behalf.  To- 
day he  is  teaching  at  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity In  Israel. 

He  said  that  in  the  late  thirties  and  forties 
the  College-Institute  became  "the  haven  for 
dozens  of  Jewish  scholars  who  were  brought 
out  from  Oermany."  He  added,  "while  Rus- 
sian Jews  don't  face  physical  genocide  they 
certainly  face  cultural  and  religious  geno- 
cide." 


THE  HANDGUN  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  the  rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  comment  on  my  reasons 
for  voting  against  S.  2507,  the  Handgim 
Control  Act  of  1972. 

My  support  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  was  based  upon  the  conviction  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  the 
primary  responsibility  for  deciding  on 
desired  regulation  of  rifles,  shotguns,  and 
handguns.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  desir- 
able since  the  circumstances  relating  to 
the  use  of  guns  vary  widely  through  the 
Nation.  As  I  said  then,  the  problem  is 
not  the  same  in  Manhattan  and  Mon- 
tana. It  can  even  differ  greatly  within  a 
particular  State.  The  1968  act  received 
my  support  because  it  was  necessary  to 
regulate  interstate  traffic  for  local  or 
Stat«  laws  to  be  effective  and  enforce- 
able. Its  protections  and  prohibitions 
applied  to  all  handgims  including  those 
attempted  to  be  covered  by  S.  2507.  The 
principles  that  determined  my  position 
in  1968  still  prevail  today  and  are  not 
overridden  by  the  arguments  for  this  bill 
today. 

There  has  been  no  showing  that  its 
passage  would  prevent  a  criminal  from 
getting  a  handgim.  It  may  be  that  he 
would  get  a  more  expensive  one. 

I  believe  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  into 
law,  it  will  be  a  precedent  for  further 
Federal  control  and  registration  proce- 
dures. 

The  application  of  the  standards  of 
S.  2507  are  boimd  to  be  difficult  and  per- 
haps discriminatory. 


It  raises  new  questions  of  a  constitu- 
tional nature. 

While  the  problem  of  crime  control  is 
still  with  us  and  must  be  faced  vigor- 
ously, this  bill  will  not,  in  my  opinion, 
be  of  assistance  to  this  end  and  it  is  not 
the  best  approach.  I  hope  that  State  and 
local  attention  will  be. 


SENATOR     HOWARD     CANNON     IS 
AWARDED  THE  LEGION  OF  MERIT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  bring  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  high  honor  recently  given 
to  a  Member  of  this  body.  During  recent 
ceremonies  in  the  office  of  the  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  John  D.  Ryan, 
Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  bestowed  by  the  military. 
The  occasion  was  Senator  Cannon's  re- 
tirement from  the  Air  Force  Reserve, 
where  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major 
general,  thus  ending  a  military  career 
of  more  than  30  years. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Legion  of  Merit: 

General  Cannon's  diligence,  dedication, 
exceptional  professional  competence  and 
understanding  has  caused  him  to  make 
notable  contributions  of  matters  of  great 
national  significance.  The  singularly  dis- 
tinguished accomplishments  of  General 
Cannon  culminate  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  service  of  his  country  and  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  him,  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

All  of  US  here  are  aware  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  professional  competence  al- 
luded to  in  that  inscription. 

Senator  Cannon  has  converted  his  love 
of  flying  and  distinguished  military  ca- 
reer into  invaluable  service  as  chairman 
of  the  Commerce  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  and  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee's  Subcommittees  on 
Tactical  Air  Power  and  Close  Air  Sup- 
port. His  tireless  service  on  behalf  of 
civilian  air  transportation  won  him  the 
Wright  Memorial  awari  presented  by  the 
National  Aeronautic  Society  and  the  title 
of  Capitol  Hill's  "Mr.  Aviation." 

The  Air  Force  Reserve  has  certainly 
lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, but  we  in  the  Senate  are  fortunate 
that  we  can  continue  to  benefit  from 
Senator  Cannon's  diligence  and  ability. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  CRISIS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  Brooke  >  has  performed 
a  vital  service  in  calling  for  immediate 
action  on  the  financial  crisis  confronting 
local  housing  authorities  across  America 
that  has  resulted  from  a  totally  inade- 
quate budget  request  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  meet  the  operating  costs 
of  public  housing. 

The  simple,  hard  fact  is  that  public 
housing,  of  all  Government-assisted 
housing  programs,  is  the  one  program 
designed  specifically  to  serve  the  poor, 
but  the  supply  of  housing  units  for  these 
families  remains  seriously  deficient.  All 
too  often,  however,  the  problem  Is  com- 
poimded  by  the  fact  that  poor  families 
have  been  priced  out  of  this  housing  by 
increased  rental  charges  to  meet  rising 


operating  costs.  The  Brooke  amendments 
were  enacted  by  Congress  to  halt  this  in- 
justice, first  by  providing  that  public 
housing  tenants  shall  pay  no  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  incomes  for  rent,  and 
second,  by  authorizing  Federal  subsidies 
to  local  housing  authorities  to  cover  the 
difference  between  reduced  rents  paid 
and  operating  costs  as  well  as  expenses 
for  improved  maintenance  and  tenant 
services. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  a  bare 
minimum,  the  current  annual  cost  of 
bringing  public  housing  projects  into 
compliance  with  maintenance,  repair, 
and  tenant  service  ctandards  is  over  $335 
million.  Yet  the  administration  has  re- 
quested only  $170  million,  while  simul- 
taneously failing  to  meet  the  need  of  3.5 
million  poor  families  for  low-rent-as- 
sisted housing  by  sharply  limiting  budget 
requests  for  new  public  housing  con- 
struction. 

It  is  essential  that  a  supplement  appro- 
priations request  for  $165  million  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  to  subsidize 
housing  project  operating,  maintenance, 
and  tenant  service  costs.  Otherwise,  we 
could  well  face  a  flaimting  of  the  law  by 
local  housing  authorities  or  their  finan- 
cial collapse.  In  either  case,  the  victims 
would  be  several  million  poor  families 
across  A.merica,  condemned  to  deteriorat- 
ing housing  with  imcollected  trash,  or 
flatly  denied  any  housing — in  violation  of 
a  fundamental  commitment  in  national 
policy  that  every  American  family  is  en- 
titled to  a  decent  home  in  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  sign 
jointly,  with  32  Senators  and  38  Repre- 
sentatives, a  letter  to  President  Nixon  in 
full  support  of  Senator  Brooke's  request 
that  previously  appropriated  operating 
subsidy  funds  for  local  housing  authori- 
ties be  released  and  that  a  supplemental 
appropriations  request  be  submitted.  In 
an  article  on  this  national  issue,  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  Post  of  August  9, 
Wolf  Von  Eckhardt  reported  that  no 
reply  had  been  received  to  this  letter. 

To  the  contrary,  I  have  received  a 
White  House  reply,  dated  July  29,  from 
Tom  C.  Korologos,  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  President,  which  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  once  again,  the  administra- 
tion's response  to  a  critical  need  will  be 
too  little,  too  late.  Mr.  Korologos  advises 
that  "the  administration  has  the  issue  of 
public  housing  operating  subsidies  under 
intense  review  at  this  time."  And  he  con- 
cludes that: 

We  must  consider  not  only  the  demon- 
strated needs  of  local  housing  authorities, 
but  also  the  very  severe  fiscal  constraints 
within  which  the  Federal  Government  must 
operate  to  avoid  undesirable  Inflationary 
pressure. 

Does  not  this  administration  also  find 
"imdesirable"  the  bankruptcy  of  local 
housing  authorities  across  the  Nation, 
and  the  denial  of  decent  housing  to  mil- 
lions of  low-income  Americans?  Or  must 
they  alone  be  made  to  pay  the  full  price 
of  controlling  inflation? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Mr.  Von  Eckhardt,  entitled 
"Todays  Public  Housing  Dilemma,"  the 
text  of  the  letter  to  the  President  jointly 
signed  by  Democratic  and  Republican 
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Senators  and  Representatives,  and  the 
White  House  reply  by  Mr.  Korologos. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  9,  1972] 

Basic   Principle   Enacted   in    1937:    Todat'« 

Pttblic  Housing  Dilemma 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

An  ill-considered  administration  policy  Is 
Is  about  to  throw  thousands  of  poor  families 
out  on  the  street. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  budgeteers  in 
President  Nixon's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  personally  carry  the  ramshackle 
furniture  of  hapless  tenants  out  of  their 
public  housing  apartments  and  homes.  But 
unless  they  Increase  the  administration's 
1973  budget  request  for  operating  subsidies 
to  local  housing  authorities  by  at  least  $165 
million,  public  housing  across  the  country 
must  either  Illegally  raise  rents  by  at  least 
18  per  cent  or  face  bankruptcy.  The  effect 
for  most  tenants  will  be  the  same.  And  public 
bousing  may  well  die  an  ignominious  death. 

The  dilemma  behind  this  "bleak  picture 
of  desperation,"  as  Sen.  Edward  W.  Brooke 
(R.-Mass.)  called  it  in  a  recent  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  is  somewhat  less  complex  than 
most  of  the  other  dilemmas  posed  by  our  Ije- 
fuddled  housing  subsidy  programs.  Public 
housing  is  really  quite  simple.  Its  basic  prin- 
ciple has  nothing  to  do  with  such  vexing 
questions  as  whether  to  clear  the  slums  or 
rehabilitate  them,  how  large  the  projects 
should  be,  whether  they  should  be  located 
in  the  Inner  city  or  in  the  suburbs  or  whether 
racial  segregation  should  be  eliminated,  ac- 
cepted or  reinforced — questions  that  have 
utterly  confused  the  issue. 

The  basic  principle,  as  anchored  In  legis- 
lation for  three  decades  now,  is  simply  that 
every  American  family  Is  entitled  to  a  decent 
home  in  a  suitable  living  environment  and 
that  the  government — that  Is  the  local  gov- 
ernment— should  provide  such  a  home  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  or  rent  one 
on  the  open  market.  Whether  or  not  to  build 
such  housing  is  up  to  the  local  authority. 
Under  the  1937  Housing  Act,  which  launched 
the  program,  the  federal  government  provides 
the  subsidies  to  cover  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment and  construction  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
The  local  governments  provide  additional 
subsidies  In  the  form  of  property  tax  ex- 
emptions. These  subsidies  are,  of  course,  ut- 
terly insufficient. 

All  the  other  housing  subsidy  programs 
which  have  come  and  gone  in  such  prolifera- 
tion in  recent  years — 221  (d)  (3) ,  235,  236,  202, 
221(h),  Ginny  Mae  take-out,  Fanny  Mae 
back-up,  etc.,  etc. — all  have  their  merits  and 
demerits,  successes  and  failures.  But  essen- 
tially they  serve  people  on  the  lower  rungs 
of  the  middle-class.  Only  public  housing 
serves  the  poor.  Or  intends  to. 

Until  1969,  local  housing  authorities  were 
required  to  meet  their  current  operating 
expenses  out  of  the  rents  collected  from 
their  tenants.  In  the  early  years  of  the  pro- 
gram this  worked  fairly  well.  But  as  operat- 
ing costs  Increased,  services  and  repairs  were 
cut  and  rents  Incresised.  Again,  the  poor  were 
priced  out  of  that  "decent  safe  and  sanitary 
home."  To  avert  such  defeat  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  public  housing.  Sen.  Brooke  spon- 
sored several  amendments  to  the  housing 
laws  designed  to  relieve  public  housing  ten- 
ants from  the  burdens  of  these  Inflationary 
pressures.  The  law  now  stipulates  that  public 
housing  rents  should  not  exceed  25  per  cent 
of  the  tenants'  Income.  Congress  agreed  to 
reimburse  the  housing  authorities  for  the 
resulting  loss  of  income.  Sen.  Brooke  esti- 
mates that  at  least  $335  million  Is  needed. 
The  administration  requested  only  $170  mil- 
lion for  these  operating  subsidies. 

A  growing  number  of  local  housing  au- 
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thorltles,  particularly  the  well -managed  ones 
are  already  in  dire  flnancial  distress.  This 
accelerates  a  vicious  circle:  The  less  public 
housing  is  able  to  do,  the  worse  its  public 
image.  The  worse  the  image,  the  worse  public 
support,  the  worse  the  service. 

In  addition  to  Sen.  Brooke,  33  Senators 
and  38  Congressmen  have  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  help  keep  public  housing  alive,  to 
date  they  have  received  no  answer. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  17. 1972. 
The  PREsmENT,  The  White  House 
Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  President:  Local  Housing  Authorities 
in  our  states  are  in  a  precarious  financial 
position  as  a  result  of  the  unavailability  of 
sufficient  operating  subsidies  authorized  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  Brooke  Amend- 
ments. In  the  absence  of  sufficient  funds,  the 
mandatory  reduction  of  rents  has  meant  that 
these  Authorities,  irrespective  of  their  man- 
agement capabilities,  are  presently  unable  to 
provide  even  minimal  services  necessary  to 
insure  decent  housing  In  their  projects. 

The  predictable  result  is  that  many  Au- 
thorities are  now  facing  the  legal  equivalent 
of  bankruptcy.  Others,  perceiving  impending 
deficits  and  the  reduction  of  services,  have 
chosen  to  flagrantly  violate  the  law  by  re- 
fusing to  implement  the  twenty-flve  per  cent 
rent-to-income  limitations. 

We  Join  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  in  his 
urgent  request  for  the  release  of  all  previous- 
ly-authorized operating  subsidle-  for  Local 
Housing  Authorities.  We  also  Join  Senator 
Brooke  in  seeking  a  renewed  commitment 
from  you  to  insure  that  sufficient  operating 
subsidies  will  be  made  available  in  the  future. 

The  public  housing  program,  in  spite  of 
needed  improvements,  continues  to  be  the 
only  source  of  housing  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies in  many  areas.  It  must  be  given  the  op- 
pcrtunity  to  survive. 

Respectfully  yours. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  29.1972. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  to  the  President  of  July  27,  in  which 
you  were  joined  by  a  number  of  your  col- 
leagues in  expressing  your  concern  over  oper- 
ating subsidies  for  the  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing programs. 

The  Administration  has  the  Issue  of  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  under  intense 
review  at  this  time.  Legislation  over  the  past 
several  years  has  severely  eroded  the  rental 
base  available  to  support  the  operations  of 
local  housing  authorities.  We  are  seriously 
concerned  about  this  situation  and  are  ac- 
tively seeking  a  solution  which  serves  the 
long-term  best  interests  of  all  concerned — 
the  tenants,  the  local  bousing  authority,  the 
community  and  the  Federal  taxpayer.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  we  must  consider  not 
only  the  demonstrated  needs  of  local  housing 
authorities,  but  also  the  very  severe  fiscal 
constraints  within  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  operate  In  order  tn  avoid  un- 
desirable Inflationary  pressure. 

We  appreciate  receiving  your  views  on  this 
subject.  You  may  be  fissured  they  will   be 
given  careful  consideration  in  our  further 
review  and  decisions  on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  C.  Korologos, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 


FILM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  GOV- 
ERNMENT OF  INDIA  AND  AMERI- 
CAN FILM  COMPANIES 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    a 
film  agreement  which  has  been  in  effect 


since  1967  between  the  Government  of 
India  and  American  fllm  companies  in 
India  expired  on  June  30. 1971.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  American  companies, 
which  have  been  functioning  in  that 
country  for  the  past  50  years,  are  now 
imable  to  import  fllms  or  remit  earnings. 

The  expired  agreement  specified  the 
number  of  films  which  these  companies 
could  import  to  India  and  authorized  the 
remittance  of  barely  enough  earnings  to 
cover  the  out-of-pocket  dollar  costs  of 
shipping  and  importing  the  pictures.  All 
other  income  had  to  be  placed  in  blocked 
accounts  for  expenditure  in  India  for 
film  production  or  related  purposes.  In 
toto  the  arrangements  represented  little 
drain  on  the  Indian  economy,  since  the 
terms  agreed  to  by  the  American  com- 
panies were  most  generous  in  recognition 
of  India's  acute  economic  problems. 

It  now  seems  that  as  a  result  of  meas- 
ures being  undertaken  by  the  Indian 
Government,  under  pressure  from  ele- 
ments within  India  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States,  the  long-standing  distri- 
bution arrangements  are  being  de- 
nounced and  the  American  companies 
threatened  with  closure.  The  chairman 
of  the  Government  Indian  Motion  Pic- 
ture Corp.,  an  arm  of  the  State  Trading 
Corporation,  in  particular  has  been  vit- 
riolic in  his  denunciation  of  any  con- 
tinued distribution  arrangement  for  the 
American  companies  and  has  been  level- 
ing absurd  charges  at  them.  It  is  also  no 
secret  in  Delhi  that  there  have  been  com- 
plaints by  Soviet  interests  to  the  Indian 
Government  about  the  widespread  show- 
ing of  American  films  in  India — which  is 
due  to  their  considerable  popularity  with 
the  people— and  that  this  has  had  a 
bearing  on  the  matter. 

I  interpose  at  this  point  to  emphasize 
that  all  this  is  not  just  a  recent  develop- 
ment, stemming  from  Indian  dlsgruntle- 
ment  over  recent  American  policy  toward 
Bangladesh.  It  has  been  building  up  for 
several  years  and  was  clearly  In  the  offing 
long  before  the  Bangladesh  problem 
arose. 

Various  arguments  have  been  advanced 
by  Indian  officialdom  in  attempted  jus- 
tification of  the  repression  of  American 
films.  On  analysis  they  appear  to  be 
largely  fallacious  and  mairily  a  facade. 
It  is  charged,  for  example,  tiiat  Ameri- 
can films  have  been  allowed  too  liberal 
entry  to  India  compared  with  the  treat- 
ment of  Indian  films  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  their  films  are  deliberately  be- 
ing denied  access  to  the  American  mar- 
ket. The  actual  facts  are  that  Indian — 
as  well  as  other  foreign  films — may  be 
freely  imported  into  the  United  State.', 
whereas  India  is  one  of  the  few  remsin- 
ing  countries  of  the  world  that  Imposes 
a  strict  import  quota  limitation  on  fllm 
imports. 

Nor  Is  there  any  significant  tariff  bar- 
rier against  Indian  films  in  America.  The 
duty  levied  on  American  fllms  brought 
to  India  is  more  than  20  times  higher 
than  the  modest  duty  levied  on  Indian 
fllms  imported  here. 

Furthermore,  we  have  no  government 
censorship  system  to  use  as  a  trade  bar- 
rier against  their  films,  which  are  freely 
admissible.  On  the  other  hand,  foreign 
films    brought    to    India    are    strictly 
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screened  by  the  Government's  Board  of 
Film  Censors,  which  msgr  reject  them  or 
emasculate  them  through  extensive  cut- 
ting, thus  barring  films  which  the  Gov- 
ernment in  any  way  deems  offensive. 

Surprisingly,  we  still  hear  the  shop- 
worn and  ridiculous  assertion  that 
Hollywood  "moguls"  have  imposed  a  ban 
upon  American  film  Importers  and  ex- 
hibitors which  denies  them  the  privilege 
of  importing  or  distributing  Indian  pic- 
tures. As  we  all  know,  for  many  years  the 
importers  and  distributors  have  been 
strictly  protected  by  our  antitrust  laws 
from  any  form  of  pressure  whatsoever 
which  interferes  with  their  absolutely 
free  choice  of  films  for  Import  or  exhibi- 
tion. The  plain  truth  is,  despite  allega- 
tions to  the  contrary,  that  absolutely 
nothing  is  being  done  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  Indian  films  to  America, 
while  American  pictures  have  been  re- 
stricted and  allowed  entry  to  India  only 
in  limited  numbers.  They  now  find  them- 
selves threatened  with  virtual  closure. 

Etespite  our  antitrust  laws,  which  have 
repeatedly   been  explained,  Indian  of- 
ficials continue  to  pressure  the  American 
film  companies  to  buy  Indian  films  and 
make  the  theaters  screen  them  "like  the 
XJSBB..  does."  This  Is  a  blind  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  America  has  a  free 
economy,  whereas  the  D.S.S.R.  owns  and 
controls  the  entire  film  industry,  includ- 
ing the  theaters.  Thus  the  Soviets  can 
disregard  the  customary  considerations, 
including  audience  taste,  which  governs 
the  purchase  and  screening  of  films  in 
American  theaters.  Neither  film  import- 
ers nor  Hollywood  "moguls"  can  force  the 
exhibitors  in  this  country  to  play  Indian 
or  any  other  tjrpes  of  pictures  which  they 
do  not  consider  sufQclently  entertaining 
to  attract  the  American  audience.  These 
charges  seem  particularly  inappropriate 
when  we  note  that  official  statistics  of 
the  Indian  Government,  for  the  1970-71 
fiscal  yesu",  show  that  Indian  films  earned 
somewhat  more  in  the  United  States 
than  they  earned  during  the  same  period 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Indian  films  may  be  freely  imported 
to  the  United  States.  But  there  ts  no  way, 
ifi  our  free  economy,  to  force  American 
theater  owners  to  show  Indian  pictures 
which  they  do  not  consider  commercially 
viable.  Indian  films  must  stand  or  fall 
on  their  own  merits  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, like  the  flima  of  all  other  nations. 
We  ask  nothing  more  than  this  oppor- 
tunity for  American  films  in  India. 

Another  charge  that  does  not  stand  up 
imder  analysis  is  that  large  and  unrea- 
sonable amounts  of  foreign  exchange 
have  been  spent  for  American  films  and 
they  should  be  furnished  more  cheaply. 
The  true  fact  is  that  India  has  been  get- 
ting excellent  American  films  from  the 
American  companies  at  bargain  prices. 
In  no  other  country  of  the  world  do  the 
American  film  companies  supply  films 
for  terms  which  barely  return  their  out- 
of-pocket  dollar  costs.  For  some  years 
the  American  companies  jointly  have 
been  allowed  to  remit  to  the  United 
States  only  $333,000  a  year,  which  reim- 
burses them  only  for  the  costs  of  manu- 
facturing the  prints  and  shipping  them 
to  India.  They  have  been  willing  to  do 
this  only  In  recog^iltion  of  India's  strin- 


gent foreign  exchange  position,  as  a 
"holding"  activity  to  maintain  film  serv- 
ice imtil  the  economy  strengthens  to  the 
point  where  more  realistic  terms  become 
possible.  The  balance  of  the  earnings 
from  American  films  exhibited  there, 
after  deduction  of  local  expenses  and 
heavy  taxes,  must  be  placed  in  blocked 
accounts  which  are  usable  only  for  film 
production  or  related  purposes  in  India. 
Since  viable  projects  for  making  pictures 
there  are  few  and  far  between,  large 
amoimts  of  dormant  rupees  lie  in  these 
blocked  accounts,  and  virtually  all  pro- 
posals for  their  constructive  use  in  India, 
other  than  picture  making,  have  been 
rejected  out-of-hand  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  American  film  distribution  com- 
panies are  forced  out  of  India,  as  is  now 
threatened,  they  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  films  at  bargain  terms  in 
the  future.  Undoubtedly  they  will  require 
much  larger  sums,  payable  in  dollars  or 
other  hard  currency.  Since  the  Indian 
Government  is  likely  to  gag  at  the  nor- 
mal, realistic  prices  which  then  will  be 
asked  for  the  pictures,  the  final  result 
probably  will  be  an  end  to  most  quality 
American  film  Imports. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  American 
film  companies  have  had  a  monopoly  on 
foreign  film  Imports  to  India.  They  have 
been  allowed  to  import  a  major  portion 
of  the  foreign  films,  but  only  because  of 
the  strict  foreign  exchange  limitations 
they  accepted.  Most  other  imports,  ex- 
cept Russian,  were  barred  by  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  which  could  have  relaxed 
the  bars  at  any  time. 

Some  people  have  said  that  foreign 
films  should  be  imported  from  Europe  as 
well  as  America.  This  is  reasonable,  but 
it  is  no  argiunent  for  forcing  the  Ameri- 
can film  companies  out  of  business,  since 
the  fact  is  that  for  years  these  companies 
have  been  importing  not  only  American 
pictures  but  the  best  European  films, 
which  often  are  placed  with  them  for 
worldwide  distribution.  In  1970,  out  of 
116  imported  by  them,  26  were  European. 
At  the  last  Film  Festival  in  New  Delhi,  the 
American  distributors  supplied  not  only 
all  American  entries  but,  except  for  pic- 
tures from  the  East  European  bloc,  al- 
most all  of  the  European  entries. 

The  "monopoly"  argimient  is  at  Its 
thinnest  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
late it  to  Indian  theaters,  as  some  Indian 
officials  have  tried  to  do.  There  is  noth- 
ing remotely  resembling  an  American 
theater  monopoly.  The  true  facts  are  that 
out  of  4,554  movie  theaters  only  96 — 
2.1  percent — exclusively  screen  foreign 
films.  Out  of  96  theaters  screening  for- 
eign films,  58  are  in  South  India  serving 
an  area  of  200  million  people.  The  re- 
maining 38  are  spread  over  the  rest  of 
India,  populated  by  about  400  million 
people.  The  thousands  of  other  theaters 
rarely  show  a  foreign  picture.  To  call  this 
a  monopoly,  as  it  has  been  described  in 
the  Indian  Parliament,  borders  on  the 
ridiculous. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  under  pressures  from 
elements  inside  and  outside  that  coun- 
try which  are  imf  riendly  to  American  in- 
terests, is  pursuing  a  policy  which  ulti- 
mately will  force  the  American  film  dis- 


tributors to  close  down.  The  Govern- 
ment has  stopped  issuing  licenses  to  them 
to  import  films,  and  they  are  no  longer 
allowed  to  remit  any  of  their  earnings. 
A  barrage  of  patently  false  charges  has 
been  leveled  against  them  in  the  press 
and  in  the  Indian  Parliament,  often  by 
government  officials. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  film  in- 
dustry is  going  through  a  period  of  con- 
siderable economic  stress,  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  unjustifi- 
able loss  of  any  of  our  foreign  markets, 
small  though  they  may  be. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  S.  3307,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  3307)  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word 
"entitles",  strike  out  "individuals,";  In 
line  11,  after  the  word  "assisted",  strike 
out  the  colon  and  "Provided,  That  not 
more  than  20  per  centimi  of  funds 
granted  imder  this  subsection  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  without  regard  to  the 
50  per  centum  limitation";  in  line  18, 
after  the  word  "entity",  strike  out  "or 
individual,";  and,  on  page  3,  line  3,  after 
"Sec.  11."  strike  out  "Whenever"  and 
insert  "For  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  when- 
ever"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  an,.  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  r<  solution  to 
establish  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  4,  1966  (80  Stat.  259),  as 
amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 
Section  7(a)  Is  amended  t  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended $6,712,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $2,400,000  shall  be  for 
grants-in-aid  pursuant  to  section  9(1)  of 
this  Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  9  Is  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(2)  make  grants  to  nonprofit  entitles  In- 
cluding States,  territories,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  (or  subdivisions  thereof),  to  assist  In 
developing  or  supporting  bicentennial  pro- 
grams or  projects.  Such  grants  may  be  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  to  be  assisted; 

"(3)  In  any  case  where  money  or  property 
Is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the 
Commission,  and  accepted  thereby  for  pur- 
poses of  assisting  a  specified  nonprofit  entity 
Including  States,  terrltortea,  the  District  of 


Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  (or  subdivisions  thereof) ,  for  a  bicen- 
tennial program  or  project,  grant  such  money 
or  property,  plus  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  value  of  the  donation,  bequest,  or  devise: 
Provided,  That  the  recipient  agrees  to  rcatch 
the  combined  value  of  the  grant  for  such  bi- 
centennial program  or  project." 

Sec.  3.  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section  11 : 

"Sec.  11.  For  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  whenever  the 
President  determines  It  to  be  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  functions 
authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  or 
limitations  of  authority  regulating  or  relat- 
ing to  the  making,  performance,  amendment, 
or  modification  of  contracts,  the  acquisition 
and  disposition  of  property  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  Government  funds,  as  he  may  spe- 
cify." 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  Is  amended  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions which  may  be  placed  In  GS-16,  17,  and 
18,  under  section  6108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  not  to  exceed  ten  positions  may  be 
placed  In  GS-16,  17,  and  18,  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Commission.  The  authority 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the 
procedures  prescribed  under  section  5108  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  shall 
continue  only  for  the  duration  of  the  exercise 
of  functions  of  the  Commission." 


RECESS  UNTIL  11:15' A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  11 :15  a.m.  today,  and  that  the  time 
for  the  recess  not  be  charged  against 
either  side. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:59  am.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
11:15  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Sparkman)  . 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FINANCE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TO  FILE  A  REPORT  ON  THE 
REVENUE  SHARING  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  its  report  on  the 
revenue-sharing  bill.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3307)  to  amend  the 


joint  resolution  establishing  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
this  measure  is  limited  to  30  minutes,  15 
minutes  to  each  side.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  S.  3307,  as  amended  and 
reported  to  our  Judiciary  Committee  on 
July  19,  would  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $6,712,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  ex- 
penses of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $2,400,000  would  be  for  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States  as  initiated  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  Commission  was  established  on 
July  4, 1966,  Public  Law  89-491—80  Stat- 
utes at  Large  259.  That  statute  author- 
ized the  Commission  to  plan,  encourage, 
develop,  and  coordinate  its  activities  dur- 
ing the  bicentennial  era. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
the  Congress  approved  and  the  President 
signed  S.  1857,  PubUc  Law  92-236,  au- 
thorizing the  implementation  of  certain 
programs  and  activities  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Bicentennial  Commission. 
As  a  part  of  that  statute.  Congress  au- 
thorized a  2-year  grant  to  the  several 
States  programs  of  not  to  exceed  $45,000 
annually  to  assist  each  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  territories  in  the  establish- 
ment and  implementation  of  their  com- 
missions. 

S.  3307,  as  amended,  would  implement 
Public  Law  92-236  by  authorizing  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $2.4  million  for 
fiscal  1973  for  the  several  States  and 
territories. 

The  Standing  Subcommittee  on  Fed- 
eral Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations 
held  a  public  hearing  on  S.  3307  on 
May  2,  1972.  Notice  of  the  hearing  was 
widely  publicized,  yet  at  the  hearing  no 
public  witnesses  asked  to  appear,  and 
testimony  was  received  from  ARBC 
Chairman  David  J.  Mahoney,  who  ex- 
plained the  Commission's  plans  and  prog- 
ress to  date  and  the  justification  for 
funding  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Between  the  date  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearing  of  May  2,  and  the  full  com- 
mittee's ordering  reported  S.  3307  on 
Jime  25  to  the  Senate  Calendar,  criticism 
surfaced  concerning  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Commission,  its  staff, 
and  its  direction  toward  the  culmination 
of  the  bicentennial  program  In  1976. 

The  full  committee  approved  the  re- 
porting of  S.  3307,  as  amended,  and  at 
the  same  time  directed  the  subcommittee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  to  conduct  leg- 
islative oversight  hearings  in  order  to 
give  all  interested  individuals,  and  or- 
ganizations an  opportunity  to  air  their 
views  as  to  whether  the  Commission  is 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  Congress, 
and  appropriately  proceeding  toward  the 
national  thrust  of  the  bicentennial  in 

1976. 

Carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  full 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  our  sub- 
committee, consisting  of  Senator  Mc- 
Clkllan  and  myself,  held  public  hear- 
ings on  August  1  and  2.  We  heard  33 
witnesses,  commencing  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  ARBC,  David  J.  Mahoney, 
Members  of  Congress,  public  members 
of  the  ARBC,  historians,  representatives 


of  patriotic  societies,  ethnic  and  racial 
groups.  Obviously,  the  range  of  praise 
and  criticism  of  the  Commission's  prog- 
ress to  date  and  its  plans  for  the  future 
covered  the  full  spectrum. 

After  listening  to  the  varied  and  diver- 
gent views  of  the  witnesses  who  testified 
at  our  hearings,  and  having  in  mind  the 
immense  responsibility  placed  upon  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission to  implement  a  program  to  cele- 
brate the  200th  anniversary  of  a  na- 
tion with  more  than  200  million  citizens, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  thousands  of  well- 
meaning  suggestions  have  been  made  to 
the  Commission  and  its  members  as  to 
which  direction  the  Commission  should 
proceed  in  planning  for  the  bicentennial 
era. 

Mr.  President,  after  listening  to  the 
testimony  elicited  at  our  oversight  hear- 
uigs,  I  beUeve  that,  on  balance,  aU  critics 
agree  that  the  Commission  must  con- 
tinue, that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  fund  Its  operations  for  fiscal 
1973,  so  that  the  Commission  and  its 
staff  can  proceed  immediately  with  the 
job  at  hand — planning  for  the  national 
observance  in  1976. 

I  further  believe  that  the  Commission 
is  heading  in  the  right  direction  and  will 
obviously  heed  the  various  points  of  view, 
all  well  intended,  which  were  expressed 
during  our  hearings  of  Augxist  1-2. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
oversight  hearings,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  responsible  contributions  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Mar>'land 
(Mr.  Mathias),  an  original  sponsor  of 
the  bill  creating  the  Commission,  the 
Senator  from  Rorida  (Mr.  Gurnet), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  my  colleague  on  our  sub- 
committee. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  with  that  back- 
ground, I  turn  to  S.  3307  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments. 

S.  3307.  as  amended,  basically  provides 
as  follows: 

Fh^t.  To  authorize  appropriations  of 
$6,712,000  for  the  work  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

Second.  To  authorize  the  Commission 
to  make  grants  to  nonprofit  entitles  of 
up  to  500  percent  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment or  operating  bicentennial  programs 
or  projects.  These  grants  are  to  be  made 
from  nonappropriated  funds. 

Third.  To  authorize  the  Commission 
to  match  the  value  of  specific  gifts  or 
bequests  made  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  designated  nonprofit  entities  in 
carrying  out  bicentennial  programs  or 
projects,  provided  that  the  recipient  of 
such  an  award  also  agrees  to  match  the 
value  of  the  total  award.  These  grants 
also  would  be  made  from  nonappropri- 
ated funds. 

Fourth.  To  authorize  the  President, 
during  the  first  year  following  enact- 
ment of  the  act,  to  waive  such  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  making  or  per- 
formance of  contracts,  the  acquisition 
of  property  or  the  expenditure  of  funds 
by  the  Commission  as  he  may  specify. 

Filth.  To  authorize  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  place  no  more  than  10 
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positions  on  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion staff  in  ttie  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS- 
18  levels. 

Of  the  full  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1973  authorized  by  the  bill,  $2,400,- 
000  is  attributable  to  implementation  of 
the  existing  statutory  authorization  for 
the  Commission  to  make  equal  grants  in 
2  successive  years  of  not  to  exceed 
$45,000  annually  to  each  State,  Terri- 
tory, the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  to  assist 
in  the  establishment  or  implementation 
of  State  bicentennial  commissions.  Since 
such  grants  were  first  made  to  the  States 
during  fiscal  year  1972,  the  current  fis- 
cal year  1972,  the  current  fiscal  year  is  the 
second  and  last  year  in  which  expendi- 
tures for  this  particular  purpose  will  be 
made. 

The  remaining  $4,312,000  portion  of 
the  authorization  is  to  allow  funding  of 
programs  and  activities  which  will  con- 
stitute actual  implementation  of  the 
Commission's  national  plan  for  celebra- 
tion of  the  bicentennial,  as  well  as  to  con- 
duct the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
Commission  itself. 

The  Commission  and  its  staff  presently 
have  277  projects  in  various  stages  of 
development,  including  the  conduct  of 
a  feasibility  study  on  a  plan  for  creation 
of  bicentennial  parks  in  each  of  the  50 
States.  These  projects  are  approved  and 
overseen  by  three  committees  composed 
of  Commission  members,  aided  by  ad- 
visory panels  consisting  of  distinguished 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
representative  of  all  groups  composing 
the  American  people.  The  committees 
are  denominated,  respectively:  "Heritage 
'76."  which  emphasizes  the  historical  as- 
pects of  this  celebration;  "Horizon  '76," 
which  emphasizes  the  concept  of  "where 
do  we  go  from  here"  in  this  country;  and 
"Festival  USA."  which  is  the  program 
of  the  actual  celebration  in  1976. 

Mr.  President,  this  Commission  has  an 
enormous  task.  It  is  obvious  that  many 
concerned  citizens  question  the  direction 
that  the  Commission  has  taken  to  date. 
Reasonable  people  will  always  differ  on 
the  right  course.  Some  would  have  the 
Commission  go  one  way — others  in  good 
conscience  demand  another  path. 

Our  oversight  hearings  have  amply 
demonstrated  this  central  fact.  All  di- 
verse and  thoughtful  citizens  believe  that 
the  centennial  year  of  1976  should  be 
appropriately  celebrated  and  commemo- 
rated. 

Mr.  President,  the  immediate  decision 
is  before  us  today.  Should  we  authorize 
the  funding  for  fiscal  1973.  so  that  the 
Commission  can  get  on  with  its  delegated 
mission?  Is  time  of  the  essence?  The  an- 
swer is  clearly  "Yes." 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
S.  3307  as  amended. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  l^raska. 
Together  with  my  distinguished  fellow 
Senators,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Cotton,  and 
Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr.,  I  am  privileged  to 
serve  on  this  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  3307,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Joint  resolution  establish- 


ing the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 

As  most  Senators  know,  the  ARBC  was 
established  in  1966  to  prepare  a  fitting 
observance  of  our  Nation's  200th  birth- 
day. But.  as  recently  as  September  1970, 
the  Commission  had  a  budget  of  only 
$373,000  and  a  staff  of  approximately  12. 
Since  then,  an  additional  $4.8  million 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  Commis- 
sion. But  half  of  this  was  earmarked  for 
the  50  State  bicentennial  commissions. 
The  Commission  and  its  staff  have  had 
some  diflSculties  in  formulating  a  con- 
crete plan  and  goals  for  the  bicenten- 
nial. But.  Mr.  President,  difficulties  are 
inevitable  in  considering  and  adopting 
plans  which  include  and  satisfy  more 
than  200  million  people  and  scores  of 
ethnic  and  nationality  groups.  I  am  con- 
fident that  under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man David  Mahoney,  any  problems  are 
well  on  the  way  to  being  resolved. 

The  Commission  has  made  considera- 
ble progress  in  establishing  the  frame- 
work for  the  bicentennial  observation.  It 
has  adopted  three  basic  themes.  Heritage 
'76  is  concerned  with  the  idea  of  the 
Revolution  not  only  as  a  historical  event 
but  as  an  evolving  phenomenon.  Hori- 
zons '76  sets  goals  for  achievement  by 
people  throughout  the  Nation.  And  Festi- 
val U.S.A.  will  be  an  invitation  to  people 
around  the  world  to  visit  our  Nation  and 
share  in  the  American  experience. 

The  Commission  and  its  staff  are  cur- 
rently examining  and  adding  various 
proposals  in  order  to  fill  out  the  still 
evolving  form  of  the  bicentermial  cele- 
bration. Advisory  panels  have  been  es- 
tablished which  include  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  American 
private  life — men  and  women  of  diverse 
backgrounds  who  will  contribute  their 
rich  experience  toward  planning  for  1976 
and  beyond. 

But  full  and  adequate  plarming  re- 
quires reasonable  financial  support.  As 
the  result  of  legislation  passed  earlier 
this  year,  the  Commission  has  sold  700,- 
000  commemorative  medals,  which  will 
provide  $2  million  in  revenue  to  support 
bicentermial  programs.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  has  requested  $6,- 
712,000  for  its  greatly  expanded  efforts 
in  the  current  fiscal  vear.  Of  this  sum, 
$2,400,000  wll  be  apportioned  to  the  State 
commissions.  Thus,  the  Commission  is 
seeking  from  the  Congress  only  a  little 
more  than  $4.3  million  to  support  the 
operations  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  staff,  the  consultants,  and 
the  advisory  panels.  This  is  not  an  ex- 
travagant request.  When  measured 
against  the  potential  of  the  bicentermial 
observance  for  providing  national  inspi- 
ration and  rededication,  it  is  undoubted- 
ly a  worthwhile  Investment.    ' 

The  legislation  before  us  today  also 
authorizes  a  new  program  of  project 
grants  to  nonprofit  organizations  that 
h^yfi.  applied  it  to  the  needs,  challenges, 
)rojects.  This  part  of  the  program  is 
premised  on  the  concept  that  the  initia- 
tive for  the  ot)servance  should  come  pri- 
marily from  the  "grass  roots"— from 
creative  citizens  who  have  grasped  the  es- 
sence of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and 
have  applied  it  to  the  needs,  challenges, 
and  resources  of  the  1970's. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  this 


Nation  can  and  will  stage  a  magnificent 
commemoration  and  celebration  of  our 
Nation's  200th  year.  It  can  and  will  be 
an  inspiring  national  experience  in  which 
each  citizen  will  participate  in  giving 
thanks  for  what  is  good  in  our  country 
and  working  together  to  make  it  Ijetter. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  the  cornerstone  of  the  bicentennial 
program.  The  legislation  which  we  are 
considering  today  will  provide  valuable 
mortar  for  the  foundation.  I  strongly 
urge  passage  of  S.  3307. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Senator  Hruska,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations,  for 
his  continued  interest  and  steadfast  sup- 
port of  the  Bicentennial  Commission.  In 
particular,  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
thorough  and  impartial  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  2  days  of  oversight  hearings 
last  week,  receiving  testimony  from  33 
witnesses. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  permitted  to  be  present  on 
the  fioor  during  the  consideration  of 
this  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  tc  object,  would  the 
Senator  please  identify  those  staff  mem- 
bers by  name? 

Mr.  ICENNEDY.  Mr.  Ken  Lazarus,  Mr. 
Robert  Blakey,  and  Mr.  Jim  Flug. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield 
himself? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  express  a  warm 
sense  of  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  for  assiun- 
ing  the  responsibility  for  leadership  on 
this  matter,  which  is,  I  think,  of  great 
importance  for  all  Americans,  who  are 
very  much  concerned  about  how  this 
Nation  pays  tribute  to  Its  bicentermial. 
I  think  all  Americans  are  indeed  proud 
of  their  heritage  and  their  traditions. 
Too  often,  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
our  daily  lives,  we  forget  about  it.  and 
this  is  an  effort  to  try  to  honor  those 
things  which  I  think  all  Americans  take 
pride  in  and  have  a  sense  of  deep  devo- 
tion to. 

The  idea  itself  was  developed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  at  the  time  when  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  know  he  has  continued  to  follow 
the  development  of  this  program  with 
great  Interest,  and  we  are  in  debt  to  his 
concern. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
Hruska  for  holding  the  series  of  hear- 
ings that  were  held  by  his  subcommit- 
tee, giving  the  opportunity  for  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  and  interested  persons 
to  testify.  He  was  considerate  in  the 
range  of  different  witnesses  who  wanted 
to  comment  and  was  tolerant  of  their 
views,  as  always.  I  think  he  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  those  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  to  be  able  to 
express  themselves.  So  I  thank  him  very 
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much  for  the  opportunity  he  provided  to 
the  range  of  witnesses. 

I  attended  the  hearings  all  too  briefly, 
but  I  did  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
much  of  the  testimony  that  was  pre- 
sented; and  I  think  the  hearings  have 
strengthened  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  withhold  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  on  the  bill,  and  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1424. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  5.  Section  2(c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  filling  vacancies  among  members 
appointed  under  paragraph  (6)  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  the  Pres- 
ident may  not  appoint  an  individual  who  is 
an  adherent  of  a  particular  party  If  thirteen 
or  more  members  appointed  under  such 
paragraph  are  adherents  of  that  political 
party." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  10  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  2^2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  an 
attempt  to  insure  that  in  the  future  the 
25  public  members,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  representatives  of  any  political 
denomination,  are  going  to  be  represent- 
atives of  both  political  parties. 

I  freely  admit  that  initially,  in  1967. 
the  commission  was  probably  too  heav- 
ily weighted  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  think  that  any  reasonable  re- 
view would  recognize  that  the  balance 
has  shifted  too  far  at  the  present  time, 
under  the  Republican  Party. 

As  we  move  from  1972  toward  1976, 
we  are  going  to  develop  a  plan  and  a 
program,  and  I  think  all  Americans 
would  like  to  feel  that  this  commission 
is  beyond  partisanship  and  that  there 
be  no  more  than  13  members  of  any  po- 
litical party  among  the  public  members 
on  the  commission. 

I  think  this  still  would  provide  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility  for  the  naming  of 
public  members. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  amend- 
ment to  remove  anybodjfwho  is  presently 
on  the  Commission,  bi«  to  let  present 
members  serve  as  long  as  they  normally 
would.  sj 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amend- 
ment would  be  viewed  as  a  worthy 
amendment,  consistent  with  the  concept 
and  the  idea  for  which  the  bicentennial 
originally  was  proposed ;  that  it  would  be 
accepted;  and  that  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  would  recognize  that 
in  the  past  favoritism  has  been  granted 
by  the  administration  in  power. 

I  think  that  as  we  look  forward  to  the 
next  few  years,  we  ought  to  remove  this 
issue  as  a  consideration  and  insure  that 
there  be  no  more  than  13  members  of 
any  political  party  among  the  public 
members  on  the  Commission. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
political  parties  are  represented  on  this 
Commission  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
gressional representation.  From  the  Sen- 
ate, for  example,  there  are  two  Demo- 
cratic Senators  and  two  Republican 
Senators;  and  the  same  applies  with 
respect  to  the  House  representation  on 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  political 
commission,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  discuss  it  in  political  terms.  We  are 
trying  to  get  the  best  people  we  possibly 
can  on  the  Commission,  irrespective  of 
the  political  affiliation. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  political 
composition  of  the  Commission.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  more  Republi- 
cans on  it  or  more  Democrats.  I  do  Imow 
that  we  have  tried  to  make  the  Commis- 
sion as  representative  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  we  could,  by  having  women  and 
young  people  and  minorities  represented 
on  the  Commission.  But  when  we  try  to 
balance  it  by  parties,  I  think  we  are  mak- 
ing a  grave  mistake,  and  I  think  we  are 
introducing  partisan  politics  into  the 
Commission,  which  is  an  element  it  does 
not  currently  have  and  is  an  element  it 
should  not  have. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  strenu- 
ously oppose — and  I  think  the  members 
of  the  Commission  would  oppose — any 
introduction  of  partisan  pohtics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  7  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  happen  to  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Commission  by  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  and  I  think  many  of  the 
public  members  were  Republicans  ap- 
pointed by  the  Democratic  President.  I 
think  some  Democrats  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Republican  President.  But 
as  we  get  closer  to  the  bicentennial,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  who  will  have 
to  work  closely  with  the  Commission,  by 
restricting  him  as  to  the  party  of  a  par- 
ticular person  he  chooses  to  appoint.  He 
might  get  someone  who  is  uniquely  qual- 
ified by  experience  and  by  training  to 
serve  on  this  Commission.  The  person 
might  be  a  member  of  his  own  party  or  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  but  the  President 
m??:ht  not  be  able  to  appoint  him  because 
of  the  imbalance  it  would  bring  to  the 
Commission. 

So,  in  all  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  that 
such  an  amendment  would  be  helpful 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Commission;  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts does  not  want  to  interject  any- 
thing here  which  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  worthy  goals  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  and  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  is  the  per- 
fect example  of  the  policy  that  is  fol- 
lowed for  the  congressional  members  of 
this  Commission,  because  the  congres- 
sional delegation  is  evenly  balanced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  with- 
hold until  we  take  up  the  committee 
amendments  and  act  on  them? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  ask 


that    the    committee    amendments    be 
agreed  to  en  bloc? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  as  original  text  for 
the  purposes  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Commission  from 
Congress  represent  both  political  parties. 
That  is  the  same  concept  I  want  to  apply 
to  the  public  members.  They  represent 
Republicans;  they  represent  Democrats. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate  leadership,  and  all 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  extend  the  same 
bipartisanship  concept  to  the  public 
members.  I  do  not  see  why  that  should 
not  be  accepted. 

I  did  not  intend  to  bring  up  at  this 
point  the  fact  that  of  the  25  public  mem- 
bers, six  gave  more  than  $3,000  to  the 
1968  national  Republican  campaign;  a 
seventh  is  a  Republican  State  chairman ; 
there  is  a  former  Eisenhower  Cabinet 
member  and  a  Republican  county  attor- 
ney; two  former  staff  assistants  to  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Senate  or 
House — making  at  least  11  active  Re- 
publicans. The  best  they  have  been  able 
to  come  up  with  is  three  Democrats  on 
the  Commission. 

Why  can  we  not  take  it  out  of  the  past? 
Too  many  Democrats  were  appointed  in 
1967;  too  many  Republicans  are  being 
appointed  now.  Why  not  just  say  that  it 
Is  wrong  under  both  circumstances?  Why 
not  let  the  Republicans  who  are  on  the 
Commission  stay  there?  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  kick  them  off.  But  so  far  as  any 
future  public  member  is  concerned,  why 
not  say  that  no  party  is  going  to  have 
more  than  13?  This  would  permit  the 
appointment  of  13  Republicans.  We  are 
not  even  carrying  it  to  the  point  of  an 
equal  number  of  Democrats  to  Republi- 
cans, but  it  does  help,  and  I  would  hope 
that  partisanship  would  not  enter  In. 
Why  not  apply  the  concept  we  have  in 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  and 
the  Postal  Service  Act  or  in  regard  to 
regulatory  agencies,  where  we  say  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  disproportionate 
number  from  any  political  party?  Why 
not  accept  that  as  our  concept  when  we 
are  talking  about  something  which 
should  be  considered  nonpolitical  or 
apolitical? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  want  to  say 
a  complimentary  word  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  about  the  members 
of  the  Commission  in  the  past  and  most 
of  the  new  ones.  I  do  not  get  much  of 
a  chance  to  attend  the  meetings,  but  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Commission  as  a 
Senator. 

The  Commission  has  a  difficult  task 
when  we  readize  that  every  State  is 
reaching  out  a  little  bit  and  wants  to  be 
the  prominent  centennial  State.  Each 
State  has  a  plan  of  its  own.  so  that  there 
is  always  the  element  of  discouragement 
to  consider  when  precious  ambitions  are 
not  achieved.  But  I  agree  vrith  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  I  think  we 
should  raise  this  operation  out  of  the 
suspicion  of  politics.  I  do  not  think  the 
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Senator's  suggestion  is  a  bad  one  at  all. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  one.  I  do  not  think  this  Commis- 
sion should  become  an  imbalanced  re- 
pository of  a  poliUcal  objective.  I  do  not 
see  anj-  harm  in  an  equality  of  honor  and 
duty.  We  do  that  with  many  commis- 
sions—the FCC,  and  other  agencies— 
where  we  see  that  the  split  is  even  on 
both  sides.  This  removes  the  body  from 
the  suspicion  that  it  might  be  weighted 
one  way  or  the  other  poUtically.  That 
would  be  bad  and  especially  in  this  ca^e. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  Is  to  in- 
spire all  the  American  people  with  love  of 
their  country  and  stimulate  their  mter- 
est  in  the  heritage  which  all  of  us  can  be 
so  proud  to  possess.  We  are  trying  to  cele- 
brate universally,  in  an  appropriate  way. 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  brith  of  this 

I  think  the  Democrats  should  be  in  on 
it  the  Republicans  should  be  in  on  It. 
the  public  should  be  in  on  it-it  Is  aU- 
American— and  all  Americans  should  be 

^Let^us  not  do  anything  that  creates 
suspicion  that  possibly  this  is  shrewdly 
a  great  place  to  be  appointed  either  in  a 
merely  honorary  capacity,  or  as  a  Com- 
mission member,  because  perchance  we 
made  a  fine  contribution  to  our  political 
party.  That  would  be  a  sorry  thing  to  do. 
I  hope  we  will  not  do  that.  I  am  not 
accusing  anyone  of  playing  politics  with 
this  but  as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  stated,  let  us  lift  this  up  from 
any  suspicion  whatsoever. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  when  he  says 
that  this  Commission  should  not  become 
a  repository  of  a  poUtlcal  party's  activi- 
ties and  functions.  It  should  be  contin- 
ued to  be  kept  out  of  political  spectacle 
characteristics. 

But  may  I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr. 
President,  by  this  amendment,  that  we 
are  engaging  in  a  counteraroductlve 
operation.  We  are  prescribing  that  there 
shall  be  politics  in  naming  Commission 
members.  So  far.  there  are  to  be  12  mem- 
bers of  one  party  and  13  of  another.  That 
Is  stressing  the  political  and  partisan  as- 
pects of  the  matter.  Let  us  go  back  Into 
the  history  of  the  Commission.  This  will 
be  only  prospective,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
was  a  time,  Mr.  President,  when  there 
was  a  little  bit  of  leaning  to  one  side 
rather  than  the  other  side  Insofar  as 
political  characteristics  were  concerned. 
In  another  administration,  when  this 
Commission  was  appointed  and  created, 
there  were  public  members,  only  one  of 
whom  happened  to  be  of  another  t>arty 
than  that  of  the  President  who  appointed 
them.  Now  we  have  25  members.  The 
members  of  the  staff  tell  me  that  they  did 
not  know  who  were  Democrats  and  who 
were  Republicans.  They  made  inquiry  to 
find  out,  and  they  find  that  seven  of  them 
are  Democrats,  the  public  members- 
seven  of  them.  They  were  not  able  to  as- 
certain some  of  the  others. 

There  has  been  a  recognition,  of 
course,  on  the  type  of  basis  that  Is  the 
most  wholesome,  and  that  Is  the  con- 
sclouness  on  the  part  of  the  President 
that  this  is  not  a  political  repository,  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  not  under  any 
statutory  obligation  to  put  12  of  one 


party  and  13  of  the  other.  That  is  what 
we  have  here.  Let  me  point  out  further 
that  there  Is  no  analogy  between  con- 
gessional  delegation  representation  and 
public  members.  It  is  routine,  on  these 
commissions,  always  to  have  representa- 
tion which  Is  by  virtue  of  one  party  on 
the  other  side  and  the  other  being  repre- 
sented. The  same  thing  is  true  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Cabinet.  This  Is  pro  forma. 
But  here  we  have  not  only  25  members 
of  the  Commission,  we  have  at  least  a 
dozen  advisory  panels  that  range  in 
number  from  20  to  25,  and  no  considera- 
tion whatsoever  is  paid  to  the  political 
aspect  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  this  amendment 
mean  that  some  members  on  the  Com- 
mission presently  who  are  Independents 
and  not  Republicans  or  Democrats  would 
not  be  permitted  to  serve  as  Commission- 
ers? We  have  some  noted  historians  who 

are  apolitical 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  They  are. 
Mr.   BROOKE.   Of   course  they  are. 
They  are  the  kind  of  people  we  want  on 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Particularly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  kind  of  Commission,  we 
want  historians  in  a  certain  area  and 
eminent  historians.  We  do  not  want  to 
go  into  the  lists  of  historical  societies  and 
say,  "Furnish  us  with  the  names  of  all 
those  who  are  Democrats  and  all  those 
who  are  Republicans,  and  also  get  us 
some  Independents."  That  is  not  the  way 
to  go.  It  seemis  to  me  that  would  not  be 
proper  to  inject  this  kind  of  note  Into 
this  matter.  It  has  not  been  so.  It  was 
true,  up  until  the  last  2  or  3  years,  but 
it  should  be  left  out  because  it  is  coun- 
terproductive. I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  as  I  imderstand  it,  Is  a 
Commission  member  and  he  does  not 
say  there  have  to  be  so  many  Republi- 
cans and  so  many  Democrats 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Oh,  yes,  he  does. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Not  more  than 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Thirteen. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Thirteen  of  the  public 
members  shaU  be  of  the  same  political 
party.  Now  he  is  saying  let  us  not  con- 
fine it  to  all  Republicans  or  all  Demo- 
crats. We  have  many  fine  historians  who 
are  Republicans  and  we  have  many  fine 
historians  who  are  Democrats.  We  can 
always  find  historians  who  are  Demo- 
crats and  we  can  always  find  historians 
who  are  Republicans,  but  we  ought  not 
put  all  of  one  party  on  this  Bicentennial 
Commission  even  if  they  make  contribu- 
tions to  that  particular  political  party. 
Democrat  or  Republican.  That  Is  all  that 
I  am  saying. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
any  remaining  time  on  my  allocation 

here?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  .  Two  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  that  as  my  good 


friend  from  Nebraska  knows,  when  the 
question  of  nonpartlsanship  came  up 
with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  it  was  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  who  suggested  that  there  not 
be  more  than  2  members  from  one  politi- 
cal party.  What  about  that  law  enforce- 
ment matter,  knocking  the  members  out 
because  they  were  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats? It  really  depends  on  how  we  view 
a  particular  situation. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Is  cor- 
rect, all  we  are  saying  here  is  that  there 
shall  not  be  more  than  13  members  out 
of  the  25  public  members  from  one  politi- 
cal party.  That  still  gives  the  President 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  majority  if  he 
so  desires,  but  it  says  that  not  more 
than  that  shall  be  permitted. 

Hopefully,  what  we  would  do  is  to 
remove  the  question  of  partisanship  from 
the  public  mind.  As  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  said,  and  I  would  agree,  there 
may  have  been  too  many  Democrats  ap- 
pointed when  we  had  a  Democratic  Pres- 
ident. But  now  it  is  the  Republicans. 
Let  us  say  a  curse  on  both  your  houses, 
and  let  us  see  to  it  in  the  future  that 
we  take  it  out  of  partisan  politics  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  regulatory  bodies 
are  different  from  this  type  of  commis- 
sion. The  LEAA  is  different  from  this 
type  of  commission.  I  should  like  to  re- 
mind the  Senator  that  that  requirement 
is  no  longer  in  the  law.  It  was  amended 
and  repealed.  This  is  a  different  kind  of 
commission.  We  did  not  do  this  in  the 
CivU  War  Centermlal  Commission.  I  say 
that  we  should  not  inject  partisanship 
or  politics.  This  is  an  amendment,  I  re- 
peat, which  is  counterproductive  and 
should  be  rejected. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  . 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  doubt 
seriously  if  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  can  tell  us  how 
many  Republicans  or  Democrats  are  on 
the  Commission.  I  cannot  tell  the  Sena- 
tor. As  I  said,  the  congressional  delegates 
are  chosen  so  as  to  have  a  balance  be- 
tween the  two  political  parties.  How- 
ever, as  far  as  the  public  members  are 
concerned,  If  we  inject  partisan  politics 
into  this  aspect  of  the  Commission,  we 
will  lose  some  of  the  best  members  we 
could  possibly  get.  It  is  not  a  political  or- 
ganization, and  It  ought  not  to  be  a  po- 
litical organization. 

I  hope  that  we  will  reject  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  goals  of  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. We  do  not  need  politics  hijected  into 
the  matter.  We  want  to  make  substantial 
progress  toward  achieving  our  goal  free 
from  partisan  considerations. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  In  the  public  repre- 
sentation the  same  representation  that 
applies  to  the  congressional  representa- 
tion, which  is  bipartisan.  That  was  the 
actual  concept  established  for  Congress. 
I  say  that  if  it  Is  a  good  concept  for  Con- 
gress, It  Is  a  good  concept  for  the  public 
members. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  trying  to 
Inject  politics  into  the  commission  or 
trying  to  take  It  out? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
suggestion  contained  In  the  question  of 
the  Senator,  it  is  evident  that  he  imder- 
stands  full  well  that  we  want  to  take 
partisanship  out  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  is  exactly  the 
name  of  the  game. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  is  that  a 
fair  question?  Has  politics  been  injected 
into  the  commission?  Is  there  any  evi- 
dence at  all  of  that?  And  when  my  friends 
talk  about  the  fact  that  certain  political 
representation  has  been  applied  to  the 
congressional  delegation,  I  should  point 
out  that  Congress  is  a  poUtical  body.  We 
had  to  take  into  account  political  con- 
siderations. However,  many  of  the  public 
members  of  the  Commission  are  apolit- 
ical. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  to  suggest 
that  there  has  been  any  politics  injected 
into  the  operations  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commission,  nor  that  there  ever  wUl  be 
by  the  Democratic  or  Republican  Party. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
mentioned  the  makeup  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Six  of  the  public  members  gave  over 
$3,000  to  the  1968  national  Republican 
campaign.  Another  is  a  Republican  State 
chairman.  There  is  also  a  former  Eisen- 
hower Cabinet  member,  a  Republican 
county  attorney,  and  two  former  staff 
assistanti.  to  Republican  Members  of  the 
Senate  or  House,  making  at  least  11  ac- 
tive Republicans. 

The  Commission  staff  has  been  able 
so  far  to  identify  only  three  Democrats 
among  the  public  members. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  was  raised  about  evidence  of 
partisanship  being  Injected  into  the 
Commission.  There  certainly  Is  evidence. 
On  the  Commission's  staff  there  are  a 
former  staff  director  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publican policy  committee,  a  former  cam- 
paign aide  to  H.  R.  Haldeman.  a  defeated 
Republican  candidate  for  Congress,  the 
wife  of  a  White  House  aide.  Governor 
Scanton's  former  press  secretary,  a  for- 
mer staff  aide  to  the  distinguished  late 
minority  leader  from  Illinois,  and  Har- 
rold  Carswell's  Senate  campaign  man- 
ager, to  name  just  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent.  There  are  several  more  staff 
members  who  have  been  active  In 
Republican  politics,  and  so  far  we  have 
been  able  to  find  only  two  staff  persons 
with  comparable  backgrounds  as  Demo- 
crats. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  regular 

order  on  the  bill.         

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  amendment.  Under 
the  rules,  a  Senator  is  supposed  to  yield 


time  on  the  amendment.  Under  the 
agreement  it  is  not  possible  to  yield  time 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  have  1  minute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  each 
have  2  minutes,  so  that  the  time  will  be 
equal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  discussion  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  been  trying  to  avoid. 
We  have  been  trying  to  avoid  an  aura  of 
politics  on  the  Bicentennial  Commission. 
For  example,  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. Mr.  Biddle.  is  a  noted  historian, 
and  to  my  knowledge  he  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  or  Democratic 
Party.  He  is  probably  an  independent 
and  does  not  get  involved  in  politics. 

I  fear  that  if  we  continue  to  bring  poli- 
tics uito  the  matter  we  will  end  up  with 
a  lot  of  politicians  serving  on  the  Com- 
mission. I  have  nothing  against  poU- 
ticians.  I  am  one  myself. 

But  I  would  hate  to  see  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  consist  of  nothing  but 
politicians,  because  If  that  were  to  be  the 
case,  I  can  tell  the  Senator  it  is  not  going 
to  be  the  kind  of  commemoration  we 
want  and  need  for  our  200th  anniversary. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
asked  the  Deputy  Executive  Director  of 
the  Commission  about  any  Democrats 
among  the  public  members.  He  men- 
tioned two.  My  staff  found  a  third.  We 
asked  the  staff  persormel  and  they  were 
imable  to  provide  any  information 
whether  there  were  public  members  who 
had  been  large  Democratic  contributors. 
I  agree  with  my  friend  that  we  should 
take  the  partisan  politics  out  of  the 

Commission.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE) .  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 


Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gahbrell)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards),  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett), the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Griffin),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 


|No.  364  Leg. 

YEAS— 42 

Allen 

Fulbrl'jht 

Moskle 

Anderson 

Han 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Harrke 

Pastore 

Benisen 

HolHiigs 

Pro^mlre 

Bible 

Hufhes 

R'  nJolph 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Byrd, 

Inoiiye 

Sp  t\i 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Stcnnis 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jordan,  N.C. 

Sreven-icn 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Syir.lngtrn 

Chiles 

Long 

Tn!n-iftic:e 

Church 

Ma!;nuson 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Ervln 

Moss 

NAYS— 40 

Aiken 

Dole 

Percy 

AUott 

Domlnick 

Roth 

Baker 

Fannin 

Saxbe 

BeaU 

Pong 

Schwelker 

Bellmon 

Gurney 

Scott 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Smith 

Brock 

Hruska 

Stafford 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Buckley 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Taft 

Case 

Mnthias 

Tower 

Cook 

McClellan 

Welcker 

Cooper 

MlUer 

Young 

Cotton 

Packwood 

Curtis 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Mondale 

Eastland 

Harris 

Montoya 

Edwards 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Gambrell 

McGee 

Pell 

Qoldwater 

McGovern 

Rlblcoff 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  No. 
1424  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1433 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1423^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment  (No.  1423)  as  follows: 
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On  page  3.  line  16.  delete  "ten"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Ave". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  increase 
the  number  of  supergrades  for  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  by  Ave  positions 
rather  than  10.  The  request  of  the  Bicen- 
termial  Commission  is  to  increase  it  to 
10  slots,  and  it  is  included  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  presently  provides  for  10.  We 
are  trying  to  increase  it  only  to  five  to 
make  it  more  in  accord  with  the  situa- 
tion in  various  other  governmental  agen- 
cies which  exist  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order  so  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  car.  be  heard. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
wUl  Senate  aides  take  seats,  and  wiU 
Senators  take  our  seats? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
present  time,  of  the  80-some  staff  mem- 
bers, 13  receive  salaries  of  more  than 
$30,000  per  year. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  ask 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  prepare  for 
me  a  table  of  agencies  it  selected  of 
roughly  the  same  size  as  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  giving  total  staff  size 
and  then  supergrades,  executive  levels, 
and  other  equivalent  posts.  Tl3  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  a  staff  of  180. 
but  only  eight  persons  at  supergrade  level 
or  above.  The  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  65  employees,  10  of  them 
supergrades  or  higher.  The  National 
Mediation  Board  has  a  staff  of  113,  only 
four  of  them  supergrades  or  above.  The 
Bicentennial  Commission  with  15  would 
have  more  than  all  of  these,  more  also 
than  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement,  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  and  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation.  Of  the 
agencies  studied,  only  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  with  its  duties  re- 
quiring highly  sophisticated  talent,  has 
more. 

The  table  also  makes  clear  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  many  supergrades 
as  support  for  the  Commission's  four 
executive  levels,  for  three  of  the  agencies 
have  three  executive  level  staffers,  but 
only  one  or  no  supergrades. 

A  similar  proposal  is  going  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Hansen,  of  Washington.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Bicentennial  Commission  and 
chairs  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee responsible  for  its  funds. 

What  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  if  this 
amendment  is  accepted,  is  doubling  the 
number  of  super  grades  in  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  but  we  will  not  be 
tripling  the  number  in  one  fiscal  year. 
There  will  also^jXTtmple  opportunity  for 
increasing  thrlnumber  of  supergrades  in 
the  future,  ^^hink  it  will  still  provide  a 
sufficient  number  of  highly  qualified  per- 
sonnel at  ver>'  adequate  salaries. 

I  hope  this  amendment  could  be  ac- 
cepted. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  a 
good  amendment,  one  which  I  think  the 
Commission  can  live  with.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  I  am  hopeful  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  will 


accept.  I  think,  at  least,  the  Commission 
can  live  with  it  for  a  while,  for  a  year, 
and  see  how  it  does  work.  If  the  House 
acts  as  we  expect  it  will,  it  will  double  the 
number  rather  than  triple  the  number  of 
supergrades,  and  I  think  the  problem  will 
work  out  well. 

So  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  whether  he  is  willing  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

We  have  in  this  Commission  a  well 
structured  organization.  The  concept  was 
fixed  originally  6  years  ago,  and  it  has 
built  on  and  it  has  been  progressing  on 
that  basis  ever  since. 

More  recently  it  has  fallen  into  areas 
of  some  criticism.  I  would  not  want  to 
say  some  of  the  criticisms  are  not 
founded  on  partisan  politics.  I  would  not 
want  to  say  they  are  not  so  at  least  in 
part.  I  would  not  want  to  say  some  of 
our  colleagues  here  are  engaging  in  such 
an  exercise.  Nevertheless,  we  have  had 
this  organization,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time.  From  the  inception  it 
was  agreed  there  would  have  to  be  some 
supergrades  in  this  area  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  many  occasions, 
many  instances,  in  which  persons  hold- 
ing the  supergrade  positions  will  be  called 
on  to  deal  with  representatives  of  foreign 
governments. 

They  will  be  called  upon  to  negotiate 
with  and  deal  with  State  legislators  and 
with  various  foundations  and  various 
patriotic  organizations,  and  also  in  areas 
of  finance  and  management,  communica- 
tion, field  services,  and  activities  of  that 
kind,  where  talent  that  is  suitable  for 
those  situations  is  not  available  unless 
we  get  into  an  area  where  we  can  per- 
suade a  man  of  substantial  income  to  re- 
duce his  income,  but  certainly  not  lower 
what  would  be  required  to  assume  the 
duties  of  office  and  discharge  them. 

There  was  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
hearing  on  this  very  point  in  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  It 
took  place  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power. It  was  an  exhaustive  hearing, 
with  pages  and  pages  of  testimony. 

The  decision  was  made  that  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, together  with  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  congressional  Members  of  the 
Commission,  this  was  a  warranted  and 
justified  authorization.  I  would  like  to 
think  that  a  recommendation  of  that 
kind  by  a  body  that  is  very  jealous  of 
granting  exemptions  or  creating  super- 
grade  positions  is  of  a  little  better  cali- 
ber than  perhaps  an  amendment  of  this 
kind  brought  up  on  the  floor,  and  better 
considered  and  better  put  into  the  con- 
text of  the  whole  situation. 

However,  inasmuch  as  the  time  has 
gone  as  far  as  it  has.  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  yet  really  into  the 
final  stages  of  the  functioning  of  the 
Commission,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  this 
Senator  that  we  accept  the  amendment 
providing  for  five  super  grades.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, who  has  no  objection  to  it,  either. 
So,  somewhat  reluctantly,  but  neverthe- 
less, as  a  matter  of  moving  forward  with 
this  matter.  I  wish  to  indicate  that  we 
will  accept  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors jaeld  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  and  I  want  to  say  I  am  en- 
tirely sensitive  to  the  point  that  too  often 
we  are  dollar-wise  and  pound  foolish 
here,  by  establishing  ceilings  on  open 
grants  that  prohibit  the  efficient  use  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  time  and  time 
again.  I  think  that  is  often  true.  I  do  not 
think  it  happens  to  be  true  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  want  to  indicate  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  when 
this  program  moves  in  the  direction  that 
I  think  all  of  us  believe  it  can  and  should 
move,  if  the  Commission  were  to  come 
back  to  Congress  and  ask,  and  be  able 
to  demonstrate  the  need,  we  could  con- 
sider that  some  time  in  the  future. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  (No. 
1423)  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1422 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1422  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3.  line  11.  replace  the  period  after 
"specify"  with  a  colon  and  insert  thereafter- 
"Provided,  however.  That  the  Commission 
shall  report  each  month  to  the  Congress  on 
all  uses  of  the  authority  granted  by  tbU 
section.  Including  a  detailed  Justification  for 
each  use.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  pending  Bicentennial  Commission 
authorization  bill  contains  an  extraordi- 
nary grant  of  power  to  the  President  to 
let  the  Commission  contract,  acquire  and 
dispose  of  property,  and  spend  Govern- 
ment money  without  regard  to  the  usual 
legal  limitations.  Similar  authority  has 
been  granted  to  earlier  commemorative 
commissions  because  of  their  long  lead 
time,  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
wisely  decided  to  confer  this  authority 
only  for  1  year.  I  am  still  troubled  by 
such  a  sweeping  grant  of  power,  and  my 
amendment  No.  1422  would  further  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  make  monthly 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  all  uses  of 
this  authority  with  Justification  for  each 
use.  This  reporting  and  explanation  re- 
quirement seems  to  me  a  minimum  safe- 
guard if  we  are  to  feel  comfortable  and 
act  responsibly  in  granting  a  power  with 
such  a  great  potential  for  abuse. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  explore 
this  matter  with  the  staff,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  work  out  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  to  make  this  amendment  ac- 
ceptable. I  would  be  glad  to  hear  some 
comments  from  the  Senator  frcwn  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 
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I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts for  his  understanding  on  this 
amendment  which  he  has  just  described. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  thing  to  exer- 
cise legislative  oversight  over  a  commis- 
sion or  an  agency  of  the  Government. 
It  is  another  thing  to  try  to  participate, 
almost  on  a  dally  basis,  in  its  current 
activities,  to  such  an  unreasonable  point 
that  it  might  be  considered  that  we  want 
to  be  a  part  of  the  management.  We 
are  not,  as  a  legislative  body,  proper- 
ly a  part  of  the  management. 

I  believe  that  the  objective  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  been 
achieved,  in  this  way:  When  the 
hearings  were  held  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, there  was  a  solemn  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  keep 
the  committees  informed  of  the  waivers 
that  were  exercised,  and  so  on.  The  Pres- 
ident in  his  Executive  order  and  in  the 
representations  from  his  level  has  Indi- 
cated that  this  power  of  waiver  would 
be  used  judiciously  and  very  scantily. 

There  is  also,  again,  the  matter  of  the 
congressional  Members  on  that  Commis- 
sion, who  are  there  and  are  aware  of 
the  sensitivity  of  such  a  procedure  to 
do  away  with  some  of  these  safeguards 
that  have  avoided  and  prevented  much 
abuse  and  extravagance  and  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  in  Government. 

So  I  believe  there  are  adequate  safe- 
guards. I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  not  pressing  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  under- 
stands the  concern  about  the  acquisition 
and  disposition  of  property,  and  what  I 
would  be  interested  in  would  be  to  deter- 
mine if  we  could  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment and  redraft  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  the  dropping  of  that  particular 
part  of  the  bill,  the  waiver  provisions 
about  the  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
property.  I  think  in  that  way  we  could 
meet  some  of  the  concerns  that  I  and 
others  have  expressed  in  this  area,  and 
I  think  it  would  also  provide  the  kind  of 
flexibility  to  the  Commission  which  I 
know  they  are  deeply  interested  in  ob- 
taining. 

May  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum to  work  that  out? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  yield  myself  2  min- 
utes. May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts whether  the  removal.  In  lines 
9  and  10  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  of  the 
words  "the  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
property"  would  accomplish  his  objec- 
tive? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  do  so.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
my  amendment  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  to  delete  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  to  delete  the  oth- 
er provision,  the  reporting  provision. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  acquisition  and  disposition  of 
property  is  of  no  moment  to  the  Com- 
mission, as  I  am  informed  by  its  offi- 


cials. They  have  no  grandiose  program 
of  acquiring  property.  In  fact,  they  are 
not  disposed  to  get  into  that.  That  is  not 
their  mission  or  activity.  But  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts if  it  would  be  his  intention  to  en- 
compass in  this  proposal  such  donations 
Commission,  which  it  is  authorized  to 
accept  in  other  portions  of  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  That  is  something  sep- 
arate and  apart,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed accurately  my  understanding  of 
the  modification  and  of  the  existing  law, 
and  I  agree  with  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes.  So  that  the  section  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  which  grants  the 
Commission  the  power  to  accept  dona- 
tions would  not  be  affected  by  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  not  be  affect- 
ed ;  the  Senator  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  the  clerk  to  state  the 
amendment  as  it  appears  to  be  modified, 
and  see  whether  or  not  the  understand- 
ing of  the  clerk  Is  in  concurrence  with 
the  views  of  the  Senators. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

In  addition  to  the  other  amendment,  on 
page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  aU  after  the  word 
"property"  down  to  and  including  "specify." 
on  line  11. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
clerk  read  that  one  more  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  requested 
that  the  amendment  be  read  by  the  clerk 
one  more  time. 

The  clerk  will  restate  the  amendment 
as  modified. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  10.  strike  out  all  after 
"property"  and  down  to  and  Including  "spec- 
ified period"  on  line  11. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
understand  that  that  was 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  clerk  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  the 
imderstanding  is  to  strike  the  words  on 
line  9  after  the  word  "contracts,"  "the 
acquisition  and  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erty" on  lines  9  and  10,  and  to  drop  the 
provision  requiring  reporting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  now  restate  the  amendment: 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  9,  after  the  word  "con- 
tracts," delete  all  down  through  and  in- 
cludlne  the    word  "property"  on  line  10. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  amendment  as  revised  and  as  Just 
read  by  the  clerk  is  entirely  satisfactory. 
We  are  prepared  to  accept  it,  because 
It  will  comport  with  the  ideas  we  have 
discussed. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  s^ks  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
to  seat  staff  aides.  While  staff  aides  have 
the  privileges  of  the  floor,  they  should 
remain  seated,  unless  they  are  talking 
to  a  Senator. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1 1  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  4  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  inter- 
est and  the  role  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  taken  in  this  very  important 
national  concern  that  we  have  a  com- 
memoration— and  I  prefer  that  word  to 
"celebration" — because  I  think  we  want 
to  commemorate  the  enduring  values  of 
this  country.  In  commemorating  the  en- 
during values  of  the  Republic,  I  think  we 
can  aspire  to  reach  the  goals  that  the 
Foimding  Fathers  of  the  Republic  set 
for  us. 

I  am  grateful  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  took  the  time 
and  had  the  concern  to  conduct  exten- 
siVT  hearings  in  which  many  witnesses 
appeared.  In  the  hearings  which  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  conducted  as  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  we  had  witnesses  who  were 
extremely  helpful.  They  brought  new  In- 
sights and  new  ideas  to  the  concept  of  an 
anniversary  commemoration.  I  was 
pleased  that  Mr.  Mahoney,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  sat  through  a 
full  day,  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
imtil  8  o'clock  at  night,  and  heard  all 
the  witnesses.  I  think  that  was  helpful 
for  him. 

But  I 'think  that  one  of  the  big  con- 
cepts here  is  that  Congress,  which  cre- 
ated the  Bicentennial  Commission,  is 
exercising  its  responsibility  to  see  that 
the  Commission  does  function  as  It  was 
Intended  to  function.  If  Congress  were 
just  to  create  this  or  any  other  program 
and  then  send  it  out  to  pasture  Uke  a 
colt  on  the  back  lot.  it  cannot  expect  to 
come  back  a  year  later  and  find  a  Preak- 
ness  wiimer  ready  to  go.  It  takes  a  little 
su[>ervision  and  a  little  training  and  a 
little  personal  responsibiUty.  I  think  that 
is  what  Congress  is  exercising. 

Many  ideas  have  been  evoked  at  these 
hearings  and  otherwise  aroimd  the 
country,  ideas  that  I  think  should  be 
heard  by  the  Commission  and  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  Commission.  One  is 
an  idea  for  involving  our  great  merchant 
marine  industry,  for  example,  in  the 
bicentennial. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cor- 
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respondence  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Helen 
Delich  Bentley,  and  a  resolution  which 
she  has  brought  to  my  attention — all  of 
which  I  think  is  illustrative  of  the  aid- 
less creativity  that  is  possible  If  we 
artistically  design  this  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  10, 1972. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  As  per  our  con- 
versation, this  Is  to  Inform  you  that  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion has  given  their  Resolution  of  Encour- 
agement to  those  of  us  at  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  and  outside  who  have  been 
working  on  a  Maritime  Bicentennial. 

In  the  Resolution,  which  Is  attached,  the 
ARBC  Executive  Committee  requested  us  to 
expedite  a  feasibility  study  and  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  our  "Maritime  Bicentennial"  con- 
cept a$;/Soon  as  possible. 

We(nave  set  a  target  date  for  late  Septem- 
ber tA  present  a  detailed  plan  of  action  and 
we  are  currently  consulting  with  port,  city, 
labor.  Industry  and  other  key  officials  to  ex- 
plore all  facets  of  what  could  well  be  the 
financial,  logistical  and  ecological  answer  to 
the  seemingly  overwhelming  problems  of  or- 
ganizing America's  200th  birthday  celebra- 
tion. 

As  proposed,  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Great  Lakes. 
Oulf  port  cities  and  every  waterfront  In  the 
country  would  participate  in  the  Bicenten- 
nial. Thus,  the  celebration  would  have  a  na- 
tionwide geographical  base  and  would  stress 
the  true  maritime  heritage  of  this  cotmtry. 
The  plan  would  have  the  added  advantage  of 
utilizing  otherwise  lald-up  ships  and  would 
provide  a  much  needed  emphasis  upon  the 
shipbuilding  and  International  trade  poten- 
tial of  the  United  States  with  attendant 
economic  benefits. 

The  highlights  of  the  proposal  and  a 
graphic  Illustration  of  the  basic  outline  of 
the  plans  are  contained  In  a  brochure  which 
Is  also  attached. 

As  a  number  of  patriotic  and  dedicated  peo- 
ple have  given  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to 
the  development  of  the  Maritime  Bicenten- 
nial concept  and  because  of  your  very  deep 
Interest  in  the  success  of  the  Bicentennial 
celebration,  we  urgently  need  your  vigorous 
support  of  our  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Hexen  Delich  Bentley, 

Chairman. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission Resoltttion  No.  4-72 

Whereas,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Mar- 
itime Commission  has  proposed  a  Maritime 
Bicentennial  Program  to  commemorate  the 
achievements  of  our  proud  maritime  past.  Il- 
luminate the  Importance  of  our  maritime 
present,  and  preview  the  potential  of  our 
maritime  future;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  has  presented  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion and  has  offered  to  coordinate  maritime 
participation  in  the  Bicentennial  observance. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved : 

1.  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission  Is  encouraged  to  develop 
as  soon  as  possible  a  feasibility  study  and 
an  action  plan  for  a  Maritime  Bicentennial 
which  will : 

(a)  Follow  the  concept  presented  to  the 
Executive  Conmilttee  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Commission. 

(b)  Conform    to    the    National    Program 


Criteria  as  established  by  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Commission. 

2.  That,  on  receipt  of  a  feasibility  study 
and  an  action  plan  as  requested,  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
will  give  full  and  expeditious  consideration 
to  official  recognition  of  this  project  as  a 
part  of  the  National  Bicentennial  Program. 

Agreed  to  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission this  24th  day  of  July  1972,  In  the 
City  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Jack  LeVant, 

Director. 
Hobart  Lewis, 
Acting  Chairman. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  is  what  the  Senate  has  resolved  to 
do.  I  am  encoui-aged  by  the  communica- 
tion which  Mr.  Mahoney  has  initiated  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  misunderstandings 
over  the  past  several  years  are  being 
rectified.  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  close  cooperation  among  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  That  is  essential  if  this  is 
to  be  a  successful  commemoration. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, but  I  shall  do  so  only  after  re- 
flection upon  these  past  few  years,  ex- 
tensive investigation  during  the  past  few 
weeks  and  the  hope  of  reform  in  the  days 

I  do  not  discoimt  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ducting a  birthday  celebration  for  a 
nation  of  200  million  people.  In  any 
birthday  party,  there  will  always  be  those 
who  feel  "left  out"  or  neglected.  How- 
ever, like  any  birthday  celebration,  no 
one  would  expect  one  set  of  relatives  to 
go  to  one  hotise  while  other  relatives  go 
to  another.  The  whole  concept  of  a  bi- 
centennial commemoration  is  that  every- 
one in  some  way  shares  under  one  spirit- 
ual roof  the  glory  of  this  Nation's  birth. 
In  the  birthday  celebration  of  this  Na- 
tion, there  will  be  200  million  relatives 
who  have  cause  for  celebration.  No  one 
has  the  illusion  that  each  and  every 
American  will  be  asked  to  join  the  cele- 
bration in  the  same  form  and  manner. 
But  it  is  important  that  this  Nation,  torn 
and  polarized  as  it  is,  make  every  reason- 
able attempt  to  reach  this  objective.  If 
we  cannot  at  best  celebrate  together,  we 
have  little  cause  to  celebrate. 

This  cannot  be  a  commemoration  by 
any  one  social  or  ethnic  group  for  any 
one  social  or  ethnic  group.  It  is  not  a 
celebration  of  wealth  for  those  who  have 
accumulated  it;  it  is  not  a  celebration  of 
knowledge  or  beauty  for  those  who  have 
obtained  it.  It  is  not  a  celebration  by  the 
Government  for  the  Government.  This 
is  a  celebration  of  our  Nation's  birth.  It 
is  a  celebration  of  200  years  of  a  nation 
composed  of  every  ethnic  and  racial 
group  in  the  world.  It  is  the  cele- 
bration of  a  melting  pot  that  has  not 
yet  cracked  or  boiled  over.  It  is  the  cele- 
bration 01  our  survival  as  a  nation — as  a 
Government  guided  by  the  concept  of  one 
nation.  It  should  be  a  celebration  where 
candles  are  lit  not  just  for  the  living,  but 
for  the  dead;  not  just  for  those  who 
have  "made  it"  but  also  for  those  who 
have  not.  It  should  be  a  celebration 
where  we  not  only  reflect  but  look,  also, 


ahead.  It  is  a  time  to  take  stock  and  look 
at  this  Nation's  inventory.  What  must  we 
do  in  1976  to  guarantee  another  centen- 
nial celebration  in  2076?  We  must  seek 
and  obtain  forums  where  we  have  an  op- 
portunity not  only  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  history  of  this  great  Nation,  of  its 
landmarks,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  died  so  we  could  live,  but  also 
forums  so  we  can  see  which  of  our  rela- 
tives are  in  need  of  help. 

How  each  State — each  city,  each  per- 
son— shares  and  participates  in  this 
birthday  celebration  cannot  be  dictated 
by  any  one  mind  or  governmental  au- 
thority. If  we  are  to  obtain  the  spirit  of 
'76  in  1976  we  must  enter  the  celebration 
with  free  minds  and  free  spirits  un- 
fettered by  monoUthic  attitudes.  There 
must  be — there  will  be — room  for  every 
American  of  every  profession,  of  every 
color,  of  every  religion— and  from  every 
city  or  town  in  this  Nation  to  participate 
on  Its  own  level.  The  Federal  Government 
must,  however,  be  in  the  position  to  give 
this  celebration  both  guidance  and 
tmification. 

I  must  say  quite  frankly  imtil  some 
weeks  ago  I  seriously  doubted  the  ca- 
pability of  the  present  Commission  to 
guide  this  Nation  to  the  type  of  celebra- 
tion which  I  have  just  described.  The 
reason  for  what  I  considered  to  be  lack 
of  real  direction,  was  not  the  fault  of  any 
one  man,  but  rather  the  general  failure 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Commission  to 
join  together  in  similar  objectives,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Commission  to  take  the 
mandate  of  Congress  seriously.  The  Com- 
mission   was    negligent    in    its    duties 
to    the    Congress.    We    were    not    in- 
formed about  its  directions,   programs 
or  even  its  problems.  But  I  say  here  today 
on  the  Senate  floor,  that  if  in  the  future 
the  Congress  fails  to  get  an  understand- 
ing of  the  direction  of  this  Commission 
it  shall  be  equally  the  fault  of  the  Con- 
gress, for  clearly  the  Congress  must  and 
will  pursue  its  oversight  responsibilities. 
It  will  do  so,  even  if  I  am  to  be  the  only 
member  to  assume  this  responsibility.  I 
suppose  I  am  particularly  sensitive  to 
congressional  detachment  to  the  Com- 
mission's workings  for  while  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  au- 
thored the  original  bill  establishing  the 
Bicentennial  Commission. 

My  concern  for  the  operation  of  the 
Commission  was  joined  with  the  decision 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to 
conduct  hearings  on  the  Commission's 
operation  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  its 
Subcommittee  on  Charters  and  Holidays. 
I  must  say  I  was  quite  pleased  by  these 
hearings.  I  attended  each  and  every 
session.  They  were  a  constructive  step. 
I  was  especially  pleased  by  the  coopera- 
tion from  the  Commission  and  its  de- 
clared inclinations  to  meet  the  reasonable 
demands  of  some  of  the  witnesses.  I  have 
personally  spoken  to  Chairman  Mahoney 
about  the  Commission's  problems  and  he 
has  given  me  reason  to  believe  that  cor- 
rective steps  will  be  taken.  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Mahoney 
and  I  am  absolutely  confident  that  we 
will  get  results.  For  if  I  did  not  believe 
this,  I  assure  my  colleagues  I  would  now 
be  opposing  the  authorization  for  the 
Comnrdssion. 
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During  the  time  when  I  was  most 
concerned  about  the  operations  of  the 
Commission,  I  instructed  the  GAO  to 
begin  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
management  and  efiBciency  of  the  Com- 
mission. I  do  not  have  to  detail  the  ob- 
jections which  I  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  had  with  the  Commission 
for  the  Record  including  the  committee 
report  and  the  subsequent  hearings  are 
now  complete.  However,  I  look  forward 
toward  the  completion  of  this  study  In 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  embarrass  the 
Commission  or  diminish  its  leadership 
but  in  order  that  we  can  move  ahead  in 
the  best  and  most  efficient  fashion  in 
preparing  for  the  birthday  celebration 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  ahead  to  great 
success  by  the  Commission  and  I  recom- 
mend that  we  quickly  pass  this  needed 
authorization  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  move  ahead  and  prepare  this 
Nation  for  a  year  of  joy  and  reflection, 
a  year  of  triimiph  and  a  year  of  cele- 
bration. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  a  minute  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mission welcomes  congressional  over- 
sight of  its  activities,  and  the  Commis- 
sion wants  to  work  very  closely  with 
Congress  in  the  pursuit  of  its  goals. 

I  commend  the  foresight  and  the  con- 
tinuing interest  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Maryland  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Massachusetts  in 
the  activities  of  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. If  this  Commission  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  must  have  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  President,  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
entire  Nation,  because  it  is  a  commemo- 
ration, as  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  said,  and  not  a  celebration,  and  it  is 
intended  to  embrace  every  American. 

I  believe  that  the  hearings  held  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
have  served  a  very  worthwhile  pmrpose. 
I  commend  those  who  appeared  and  tes- 
tified before  the  subcommittee.  The 
Commission  itself — if  I  may  speak  for 
the  Commission,  as  a  member  of  it — is 
sincerely  grateful  for  what  has  been  done 
and  for  the  fact  that  we  have  had  this 
colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day. It  will  be  beneficial  to  the  overall 
purpose  of  the  Bicentermlal  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  it  appears  that  the  authorization 
will  be  approved,  that  the  appropriation 
will  be  approved,  that  the  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  of  Congress  have 
been  made.  Now  the  Commission  will  get 
on  with  its  business,  and  I  predict  that 


my  distinguished  colleagues  will  be 
pleased  with  what  the  Bicentermlal  Com- 
mission will  do  in  the  few  years  remain- 
ing before  our  200th  anniversary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  HEALTH  RE- 
SEARCH FACHJTIES  CONSTRUC- 
TION PROGRAM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying reports,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Armual  Reports  of  the  Health 
Research  Facilities  Construction  Pro- 
gram for  activities  during  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  10,  1972. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:07  p.m.  a  message  from  the  House 
by  Mr.  Berry  on  the  House  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  15586. 
(Public  Works,  etc.) 


AMERICAN      REVOLUTION      BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3307)  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  12(a) .  The  Commission  Is  directed  to 
contract  with  nongovernmental  producers 
of  motion  pictures  for  the  purchase  of  fifty- 
two  motion  pictures  to  be  produced  within 
the  United  States  of  America  by  such  non- 
governmental producers,  of  approximately 
one  hour  each  In  duration,  of  which  there 
shall  be  one  motion  picture  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  States,  one  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  territories,  and  one  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  Each  such  motion  picture  shall  re- 
flect the  highest  standards  of  production  in 
the  motion  picture  industry,  and  shall  cover 
the  history,  traditions,  cultural  achievements, 
local  customs,  and  unique  geographical  and 
other  features  of  its  subject  so  as  to  con- 
tribute   to    the    BfllrmBtlve    celebration    of 


America's  bicentennial.  Each  such  motion 
picture,  together  with  such  additional  copies 
thereof  as  the  Commission  shall  deem  neces- 
sary for  purposes  of  this  section,  shall  be 
ready  for  exhibition  no  later  than  July  3, 
1975. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  Bicentennial  Commissions  of  each  State. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  The  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Territories 
concerning  the  content,  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  films  relating  to  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions.  Where  an  area  bicenten- 
nial commission  Is  engaged  In  the  production 
of  a  bicentennial  film  independently  of  this 
act,  such  film  may  be  Incorporated  In  the 
films  produced  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  If  the  area  com- 
mission so  desires. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  the 
nationwide  presentation  of  such  motion  pic- 
tures by  means  of  public  broadcasting,  and 
may  lease  such  motion  pictures  to  the  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  territories,  governmental  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  private  enterprises,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  widespread  dissemination  of  such 
motion  pictures  and  to  contribute  to  public 
awareness  and  Interest  in  the  bicentennial. 

"(d)  Revenue  derived  from  leases  of  such 
motion  pictures  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  available  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
joint  resolution. 

"(e)  The  Commission  Is  directed  to  secure 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  both 
the  production  and  distribution  of  the  above- 
described  films  from  private  corporations,  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  groups,  and  in- 
dividuals. Such  private  sponsorship  shall  be 
secured  whenever  feasible. 

"(f)  Whenever  a  film  Is  produced  or  dis- 
tributed with  the  use  of  private  funds,  pub- 
lic acknowledgement  of  the  use  and  donor  or 
donors  of  said  funds  shall  be  limited  to  (1)  a 
brief  message  presented  at  either  the  com- 
mencement or  termination  of  the  film,  or  at 
both  times,  but  at  no  other  time  during  the 
presentation  of  the  film;  (2)  such  other  pres- 
entations as  the  sponsor  may  wish  to  make, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  form  a  part  of.  inter- 
fere with,  or  Interrupt  the  presentation  of 
the  film  Itself. 

"(g)  Whenever  a  film  Is  produced  or  dis- 
tributed with  the  use  of  private  funds,  the 
Commission  shaU  retain  entire  and  absolute 
control  over  the  content,  production,  and 
distribution  of  the  film  and  any  income  de- 
rived from  Its    ease  or  distribution. 

"(h)  Beginning  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent an  annual  report  indicating  the  progress 
It  has  made  in  Implementing  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  relating  to  film  production  and 
distribution.". 

"(1)  "There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 12  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended such  sums  as  may  be  necessary". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  CaUfomia  has  10  minutes  on  this 
amendment.  Nine  minutes  now  remain. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Cranston>  an  amend- 
ment to  create  the  bicentennial  film  pro- 
gram. 

This  amendment  is  almost  identical  to 
H.R.  16508.  which  Representatives  Bell, 
Rees,  Goldwater.  and  Corman  recently 
introduced  in  the  House,  and  which  has 
received  broad  and  bipartisan  support. 

The  bicentennial  film  program  directs 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  bicentennial  commissions, 
to  oversee  the  production  of  52  1-hour 
motion  pictm-es — one  for  each  of  the 
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states,  one  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  ter- 
ritories, and  one  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  films  will  highlight  the  history, 
traditions,  cultural  achievements,  local 
customs,  and  unique  geographical  fea- 
tures of  their  subjects.  In  order  to  have 
the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  the 
motion  pictures,  the  Commission  shall 
lease  them  to  the  States  and  govern- 
mental agencies  and  private  enterprises, 
and  shall  arrange  for  their  presentation 
on  television. 

Although  we  live  in  a  very  mobile  so- 
ciety, few  Americans  have  seen  the  con- 
trasts and  riches  which  our  Nation  has 
to  offer.  Each  State  *s  unique,  and  our 
pride  in  our  Nation  as  a  whole  could  only 
be  enhanced  by  a  greater  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  natural  beauty  and 
rich  heritage  of  each  of  its  component 
parts. 

It  would  also  be  educational  for  our 
young  people  in  high  school  and  junior 
high  school  and  grammar  schools  to 
know  what  the  history  of  their  State  is. 
It  could  be  an  excellent  supplement  to  a 
history  course,  or  a  political  science 
course,  so  that  there  would  be  some  feel- 
ing of  community  or  identity  with  the 
State  in  which  the  students  Uve. 

This  series  of  motion  pictures  would 
offer  to  every  viewer  a  panorama  of  the 
American  experience,  which  will  stimu- 
late the  Nation's  sense  of  pride,  purpose, 
and  identity. 

Regardless  of  our  views  of  the  work  of 
the  Bicentennial  Commission  itself,  Mr. 
President,  we  can  all  agree  that  no  other 
medium  is  so  well  suited  to  play  a  major 
role  In  the  bicentennial  than  film,  a  truly 
American  art  form. 

Unlike  any  other  plan  for  the  bicenten- 
nial, only  film  can  present  every  dimen- 
sion of  the  American  experience. 

And  only  film  can  provide  a  permanent 
and  living  witness  to  America  at  the  com- 
pletion of  her  second  century — enabling 
Americans  celebrating  the  tricentennial 
in  2076  to  look  back  and  observe  the 
America  of  1976. 

My  amendment  directs  the  ARBC  to 
secure  private  sponsorship  to  pay  for 
as  many  of  the  films  as  possible.  It  is  en- 
tirely probable  that  the  great  majority  of 
films  would  be  underwritten  by  private 
enterprise.  It  is  our  expectation,  there- 
fore, that  this  program  will  have  no  cost 
whatsoever  to  the  Federal  Government, 
if  any,  because  any  profits  made  in  the 
showing  of  the  films  or  in  the  leasing  of 
the  films  would  go  back  to  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  for  purposes  of  running 
the  program. 

In  order  to  assure  that  all  the  films  are 
made,  we  are  authorizing  only  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  those  few 
films,  if  any,  which  do  not  receive  private 
sponsorship.  Since  income  from  the  lease 
of  the  films  returns  to  the  ARBC,  the 
Government  may  well  make  a  profit 
from  the  blcentermlal  film  program. 

By  taking  this  simple  step,  we  in  Con- 
gress can  go  far  in  assuring  that  the 
bicentennial  will  be  a  lasting  and  sig- 
nificant success. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment and  the  bicentennial  film  program. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California  has 
said  that  this  is  a  simple  step,  but  it  ap- 


pears to  me  that  liis  amendment  would 
direct  the  Bicentennial  Commission  to 
adopt  a  specific  program.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  Congress  has  created  the 
Commission  and  has  given  it  certain  au- 
thority but  now  we  seem  to  be  stepping 
in  and  telling  the  Commission  what  it 
should  do,  what  program  it  should  adopt, 
and  what  money  it  should  spend. 

How  can  Congress  legislate  the  kind 
of  program  that  a  commission  should  en- 
gage in? 

This  is  a  matter  which,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me,  the  Senator  from  California 
should  present  as  a  proposal  to  the  Com- 
mission and  let  the  Commission  make  a 
study  of  that  proposal  as  it  does  with 
other  proposals.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  California  that  the  Commission 
will  be  grateful  for  his  proposal  and 
other  proposals,  but  let  us  allow  the  Com- 
mission to  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  it  should  adopt  the  proposal, 
and  let  us  not  have  Congress  or  the 
Senate  legislate  and  direct  the  Com- 
mission to  accept  any  one  particular  pro- 
gram or  proposal. 

By  no  means  do  my  comments  address 
themselves  to  the  merit  of  tliis  specific 
proposal.  It  may  be  the  most  wonderful 
proposal  that  there  could  be,  and  the 
Commission  might  very  well  want  to 
accept  it.  But  I  do  suggest  that  ttiis  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it,  that  we  should  not 
deal  directly  with  the  Commission  and 
direct  it  to  accept  a  proposal  which  it  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  review. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Bicentennial  Commission  has 
done  precious  little  in  the  way  of  prepar- 
ing for  any  fUm  making  or  to  use  films  in 
advertising  the  bicentennial  and  making 
the  bicentennial  a  richer  cultural  experi- 
ence. I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  in 
every  specific  instance  Congress  should 
tell  the  Commission  what  to  do  and  wiiat 
programs  to  adopt.  But  I  do  think  that 
in  the  instance  of  film  making,  it  is 
clear  it  could  enhance  the  bicentennial 
in  a  significant  way.  The  Commission  has 
done  very  little  with  film  making.  There 
is  no  reason  for  Congress  to  delegate  all 
of  its  authority  to  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission as  to  the  cultural  aspects  of  the 
bicentennial. 

It  is  clear  that  this  proposal  has  strong 
bipartisan  support.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, as  I  have  mdicated,  the 
amendment  was  cosponsored  there  by 
Representatives  Bell,  Rees,  Goldwater, 
and  CoRMAN,  two  Republicans  and  two 
Democrats.  It  is  the  kind  of  proposal,  I 
think,  which  will  add  a  valuable  extra 
dimension  to  the  bicentennial  program 
because  films  are,  in  my  mind  at  least, 
the  most  important  American  art  formed 
today  which  has  spread  culture  to  pei^le 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
quarrel  whatsoever  with  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator.  I  have  not  studied  it. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  judge  the  merits  of 
the  proposal.  However,  if  we  take  this 
means  of  adopting  programs  for  the  Bi- 
centeimial  Commission,  I  fear  that  al- 
most any  Senator  who  thinks  that  he 
has  a  good  program  for  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  will  recommend  It  to  the 
Senate,  or  a  Congressman  might  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  we  would  try  to  legislate 


and  direct  the  Bicentennial  Commission 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  it  should  go. 
We  would  then  have  a  potpourri  of  pro- 
grams with  little  overall  coordination. 
And  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  to  make  deci- 
sions on  programs  which  it  would  un- 
dertake. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bicentermial 
Commission  is  already  actively  consid- 
ering a  film  program.  I  do  not  know 
whether  contracts  have  been  signed  as 
yet.  However,  I  do  know  that  the  Com- 
mission has  been  developing  a  compre- 
hensive film-making  program  for  nation- 
wide use.  Perhaps  the  program  can  be 
augmented  by  the  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
substance  of  the  Senator's  proposal  is 
ill-conceived.  However,  I  think  we  would 
make  a  great  mistake  if  we  got  into  the 
business  of  legislating  programs  for  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  or  for  any 
commission  of  this  nature,  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  1  min- 
ute.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I 
hop)e  that  the  Senator  will  seriously  con- 
sider withdrawing  his  amendment  and 
making  the  proposal  to  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  with  the  assurance  that  the 
Commission  will  give  it  every  considera- 
tion and  study  it  and  make  a  decision  as 
to  whether  we  should  accept  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  sug- 
gestion and  criticism  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  who  is  a  loyal 
and  very  active  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, is  quite  accurate.  However,  in  my 
judgment,  this  is  a  splendid  document. 
I  have  read  it  with  great  interest.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  little  misplaced.  It  is  the 
right  church,  but  the  wrong  pew.  The 
proposal  should  be  made  to  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  detailed  and  well  contrived. 
However,  if  this  body  were  to  undertake 
to  Invade  the  precincts  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  direct  them  to  undertake  cer- 
tain programs,  I  am  afraid  that  we  would 
be  in  for  a  stormy  time  and  would  direct 
oxir  efforts  in  other  directions. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentuc^  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  are  we  not 
getting  into  another  field  also?  I  do  not 
know  where  the  Senator  got  the  figure 
52  from  or  the  significance  of  it.  Hdw- 
ever,  are  we  not  getting  into  a  field  where 
legislation  of  all  kinds  will  be  involved 
in  this  regard?  If  debate  develops  in  my 
State  or  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  or  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  relative  to  what 
our  contributions  would  be,  the  way  to 
solve  it  would  be  for  me  to  say  that  this 
is  the  program  that  will  be  adopted  in 
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the  State  of  Kentucky  and  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  to  say  that  this  is 
the  program  that  will  be  adopted  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  or  for  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  to  say  that  this  is 
the  program  that  would  be  adopted  in 
Massachusetts. 

Are  we  not  opening  up  this  entire  field 
relative  to  projects  that  will  be  pursued 
item  by  item  and  line  by  line  and  wUl  we 
not  have  diflBculty? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  answer  to  that  is 
of  course  that  that  is  precisely  what  we 
would  be  doing.  We  would  be  ousting  the 
Commission  from  the  powers  we  dele- 
gated to  it  and  would  be  taking  charge 
of  the  program.  We  could  take  legisla- 
tive oversight.  But  we  should  not  engage 
in  the  management  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  for  another  question,  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  true  or  not. 
However,  in  some  of  the  programs — and 
maybe  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
could  answer  this,  being  on  the  Commis- 
sion— could  we  assimie  that  on  the  part 
of  the  Commission,  the  respective  States 
themselves  may  be  working  on  films  or 
may  want  to  have  a  film  as  part  of  the 
program.  So,  we  could  have  them  not 
only  from  the  Commission  but  also  on  a 
more  localized  basis,  from  States  all  over 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
California  would,  in  view  of  this,  with- 
draw his  amendment  so  that  he  may 
present  it  to  the  proper  quarters  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
California  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  totally  believe  that  the  film  industry 
is  capable  of  adding  significantly  to  the 
bicentennial.  And  I  think  that  clearly 
this  is  a  proper  fonmi  in  which  this  pro- 
posal could  be  offered  and  addresseid. 

I  am  very  interested  to  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  sits  on 
the  Commission,  is  apparently  interested 
in  this  program,  as  I  am.  And  I  take  very 
seriously  the  remarks  he  made  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  h|^  would 
look  into  the  matter  aad  would  consider 
such  a  proposal.  ' 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  there  is  another  dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  Commission 
who  is  now  on  the  Senate  fioor.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  has  listened  to  this  colloquy  and  de- 
bate. I  am  sure  that,  having  heard  this 
colloquy,  he  would  join  with  me  and 
would  certainly  give  consideration  to  all 
valid  proposals  coming  before  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this 
issue.  I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka made  very  compelling  points.  It  seems 
t*^  me  that  we  would  be  very  unwise  to 


try  to  develop  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  program  for  the  bicentennial.  However, 
I  would  be  glad  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  taking  an  interest  in  the 
program  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  if  he  cares  to 
present  it  to  the  Commission.  I  will  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  make  known  to  the  Commission  my 
interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  both  members  of 
the  Commission,  for  their  expressions. 

I  agree  that  if  they  are  in  favor  of  giv- 
ing this  proposal  the  kind  of  considera- 
tion it  deserves,  it  would  be  very  appro- 
priate to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  basis,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  that  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cranston,  and  I  have  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  accordingly  withdrawn. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  15927)  to  amend 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to 
provide  a  temporary  20-percent  in- 
crease in  annuities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  15927)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide a  temporary  20  per  centum  increase 
in  armuities,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  2854.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices; 

HJt.  631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  River  Forest,  m.; 

H.R.  2127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Charles  Zonars,  deceased; 

H.R.  11632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vincent 
J.  Sindone;   and 

H.R.  13690.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Stevenson)  subsequently 
signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  3307)  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
call  up  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  5.  Section  6103(a)  of  tJtle  5.  United 
States  Cede,  is  amended  by  Inserting  be- 
tween— 

"Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  In  Octo- 
ber." and  "Thanlcsgivlng  Day,  tiie  fourth 
Thursday  in  November."  the  following  new 
item: 

"Election  Day,  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  In  1972,  and  in 
every  forth  year  thereafter." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
jdeld  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
measure  before  us  relates,  of  course,  to 
the  Bicentennial  Commission.  The  work 
on  that  Commission,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, will  be  far-reaching  and  hope- 
fully, will  present  the  story  of  American 
democracy  to  the  American  people  and 
the  world  and  also  what  the  future  may 
offer. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  particu- 
lar amendment  is  in  the  spirit  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  and  the  legislation  on 
which  we  are  now  working.  After  all,  at 
the  very  heart  of  any  democracy  is  the 
right  to  vote  and  the  participation  of  the 
citizen  in  that  right. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize 
that  in  our  system  of  government  and 
politics  we  have  placed  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  full  democratic  participa- 
tion by  all  of  the  American  people. 

Since  the  end  of  the  World  War  II 
we  have  systematically  eliminated  the 
imconstitutional  voting  requirements 
posed  by  the  poll  tax  and  more  subtle 
racially  motivated  obstacles. 

I  have  at  all  times  actively  supported 
and  participated  in  removing  these  bar- 
riers to  democratic  participation  in 
American  life,  as  has  this  Congress.  But 
we  must  do  more  in  the  name  of  true 
popular  democracy. 

Voter  registration  in  many  States  still 
remains  a  complicated,  bureaucratic  or- 
deal which,  in  fact,  discourages  voters 
from  taking  those  steps  to  insure  their 
entry  into  the  voting  booth.  Millions  of 
Americans  will  not  vote  this  year,  be- 
cause an  unfair  residency  requirement,  a 
hard  to  find  registration  office,  a  full 
day's  work,  or  a  prejudiced  registrar 
standing  in  their  way. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  national  dis- 
grace that  we  have  as  many  obstacles  as 
we  do  to  the  right  to  vote  In  this  land.  No 
other  country  that  calls  itself  a  democ- 
racy does  that  to  its  citizens. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  of  the  ef- 
forts led  by  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
McGee,  and  myself  to  enact  a  standard- 
ized system  of  national  voter  registration 
through  the  use  of  a  post  card. 

Today,  I  wish  to  offer  an  sunendment 
to  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  bill  which  would  be  an 
important  step  in  insuring  that  millions 
of  American  working  families  are  not  de- 
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terred  from  exercising  their  franchise  in 
Presidential  elections. 

My  amendment  makes  election  day, 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  a  legal  public  holiday. 

A  nation  at  work  on  election  day  is  a 
nation  that  denies  Its  people  the  full  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  election 
process. 

The  worker  who  must  drive  50  to  100 
miles  to  reach  his  Job  often  leaves  before 
the  polls  open  and  arrives  home  after 
they  are  closed. 

The  man  or  woman  working  an  irreg- 
ular shift  in  a  shop  or  factory  is  dis- 
couraged from  voting.  I  saw  this  in  many 
primary  elections  this  year. 

The  housewife  whose  husband  Is  on 
the  Job  and  who  has  young  children  to 
care  for  does  not  cast  her  ballot. 

The  worker  on  the  asswnbly  line  sees 
the  morning  line  and  the  evening  line  at 
the  polling  place  going  around  the  block. 
m  the  morning  he  must  get  to  work  and 
In  the  evening  he  is  anxious  to  get  home 
to  his  family.  Some  unions  and  busi- 
nesses provide  time  off  for  their  em- 
ployees to  vote.  But  this  is  by  no  means 
a  imlversal  practice.  Many  workers  give 
up  their  franchise  in  despair. 

Farmworkers  laboring  in  the  fields  are 
rarely  given  the  opportunity  to  vote. 

Professional  people  and  students  often 
use  their  busy  lives  as  an  excuse  for  not 
going  to  the  polls. 

The  work  day  as  an  obstacle  to  ex- 
panding suffrage  can  be  easily  eliminated 
with  the  passage  of  my  amendment. 

It  is  clear  that  by  falling  to  declare 
election  day  a  national  holiday  as  is  done 
in  many  other  nations,  we  would  be  en- 
couraging the  exclusion  of  millions  of 
American  working  families  from  partici- 
pating In  the  American  political  process. 
Mr.  President,  a  few  of  the  nations 
that  either  have  a  national  holiday  or 
have  designated  as  official  election  day 
are:  Austria.  Belgium,  Denmark.  Pin- 
land,  France,  Germany.  Italy,  Norway, 
and  Sweden. 

The  fact  is  that  countries  that  have  an 
election  holiday  have  a  voter  turnout  of 
85. 90,  and  95  percent  of  the  electorate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  proven  to  be  a  desirable  method  for 
voter  participation. 

The  right  to  vote  should  be  a  right  un- 
hampered by  any  economic  considera- 
tions. Property  ownership  as  a  require- 
ment for  voting  was  abolished  in  this 
coimtry  during  the  19th  centurj'. 

It  is  wrong  to  let  a  job  block  or  limit 
access  to  the  polling  booth  for  the  80  mil- 
lion Americans  who  work  in  the  factories, 
on  the  farms,  and  in  the  businesses  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake  about 
It,  there  is  %  limitation  of  access  to  the 
voting  booth  because  election  day  is  a 
regiilar  workday.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  increase  voter  participation 
for  what  we  call  our  most  Important  of- 
fice in  the  land,  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 
With  our  goal  of  truly  expanding  pop- 


ular democracy  in  America,  I  ask  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  Join  me 
in  the  adoption  of  this  important  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senator  has  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  make  elec- 
tion day  a  holiday  at  various  times— al- 
though not  in  this  Congress— because  I 
think  on  tliis  most  important  day  the 
people  all  over  the  land  should  be  free  to 
go  out  and  vote. 

People  are  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
This  amendment  might  encourage  some 
States  not  to  close  the  polls  too  early  so 
that  working  people  have  a  chance  to 
clean  up  and  go  down  to  the  voting  booth 
and  vote  without  being  closed  out. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  introducing 
the  amendment.  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  was  an 
early  and  consistent  supporter  of  this 
proposal.  ^^     .    _.„ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  one-half 
minute? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  In  countries  where 
election  day  is  a  holiday  or  where  elec- 
tions are  conducted  on  Sunday  they  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  votes  of  any 
other  place  in  the  free  worid.  That  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  pudding. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield?  ^    ^.v,^ 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  should  be  congratu- 
lated for  offering  this  amendment.  I 
think  what  this  amendment  really 
would  do  would  be  to  solve  firmly  the 
problem  that  each  individual  State  is 
trying  to  deal  with.  For  instance,  in  my 
State  each  employee  is  entitled  to  so 
many  hours  in  which  to  go  to  vote  during 
the  course  of  the  day.  ^nd  yet  we  know 
that  on  many  occasions  even  this  creates 
quite  a  hardship  for  individuals  who 
must  travel  long  distances  daily  to  theu- 
employment. 

Frankly,  if  this  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  I  would  hope  that  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  help  to  con- 
vince Members  of  the  House  to  waive 
their  rule  of  germaneness  when  this  mat- 
ter gets  there  so  that  the  measure  might 
be  approved  there.  I  could  not  think  of 
anything  better. 

This  proposal  would  eliminate  the  mat- 
ter of  leaving  the  polls  open  until  mid- 
night or  1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have 
seen  many  times  when  the  line  at  the 
polling  place  has  been  so  long  in  the 
morning  that  voters  give  up  and  never  go 
back.  I  think  this  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  should 
be  commended  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  his  com- 
ments concerning  the  amendment. 


However,  I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  why  should 
it  not  be  every  2  years?  Every  4  years  we 
have  a  presidential  election,  but  every  2 
years  we  vote  in  every  State  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  should  think  every 
Federal  election  should  be  a  Federal  hol- 
iday. 

My  question  Is:  Why  does  the  Senator 
make  it  every  4  years? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Primarily  because  of 
the  importance  of  presidential  elections. 

1  think  the  Senator's  observation  surely 
is  very  relevant.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. Incidentally,  I  have  also  introduced 
legislation  in  the  past  dealing  with  that. 

If  the  Senator  asks  me  to  so  modify 
the  amendment  I  would  be  pleased  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would.  We  have  a  bill 
introduced  for  every  2  years. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  so  modify  my 
amendment.  I  sun  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  so  modified. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 

SC6. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  yield- 
ing from  his  time,  especially  since  I 
Informed  him  a  few  moments  ago  that 
I  Intend  to  make  remarks  essentially 
favorable  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  lack  of  par- 
ticipation in  national  elections  by  the 
electorate  is  one  of  the  serious  bad  marks 
on  the  civic  record  in  this  country. 

I  feel  that  the  overriding  Issues  that 
are  to  be  decided  ought  to  be  engaged  in 
by  maximizing  the  opportunity  to  vote 
and  providing  maximum  access  to  the 
polling  place. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota if,  in  the  same  vein,  he  would  con- 
sider extending  his  amendment  to  give 
access  to  the  polling  place  or  providing 
that  the  polling  place  would  stay  open 
for  24  hours,  from  a  given  mean  Green- 
wich time  to  a  given  mean  Greenwich 
time,  making  it  easier  for  those  who  woric 
on  night  shifts  or  other  odd  hours,  and 
who  do  not  conform  to  ordinary  times  of 
day  for  working,  to  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
add  that  if  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted  there  would  be  no  problem  with 
regard  to  night  shifts. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Except  that  one  would 
have  to  get  up  from  his  sleep,  if  he  had 
worked  that  night. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  this  instance 
there  would  be  a  rather  generous  provi- 
sion that  would  help  him  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  that  there  needs 
to  be  a  full  range  of  steps  taken  to  create 
the  maximum  opportxmity  for  people  to 
go  to  the  polling  place  not  only  in  na- 
tional but  State  elections.  I  think  the 
national-holiday  concept  has  merit,  but 
other  factors  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration as  well. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
have  time  I  will  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  caxmot  do  It  In  1 
m^ute. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator.  The  Senator  can  do  more  In 
1  minute  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  send  his  modifi- 
cation to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
modification  is  very  simple.  Every  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. In  the  next  to  the  last  line  It 
would  read  "every  second  year  there- 
after." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
presenting  this  amendment. 

I  come  from  the  smallest  State  in  area; 
yet  we  have  people  who  must  travel  an 
hoiu-  to  and  from  work.  We  have  people 
who  work  at  the  Eelectric  Boat  Co.  In 
Groton,  Conn.,  and  some  have  to  go  to 
Newport  and  Woonsocket  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  our  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
My  experience  has  been — and  I  have 
been  active  in  politics  for  some  45  years 
now— that  the  lines  at  the  polling  places 
just  gang  up  at  unfortunate  hoiu-s.  This 
is  because  many  people  who  go  to  work 
have  to  go  home  first,  have  their  dinner, 
and  then  get  dressed  up  in  their  good 
clothes  and  go  to  the  polling  place  to 
vote.  Many  times  we  have  seen  them 
caught  in  torrential  rains.  We  see  these 
lines,  blocks  and  blocks  of  people  stand- 
ing. Many  people  are  inconvenienced, 
delayed,  frustrated,  and  discouraged. 

If  by  our  action  they  had  more  time 
relegated  to  the  polls,  that  would  be  the 
best  we  could  do  for  them,  that  they 
might    fully    exercise    their    franchise 

rights.  J     x  J 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  sustained  in  the 
House.  

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2. minutes. 

There  is  much  merit  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. It  has  been  talked  about  a  good 
deal.  Apparently  no  concerted  effort  was 
made  to  bring  it  up,  because  the  bill  has 
been  before  the  subcommittee  and  there 
were  no  requests  for  hearings  or  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal. 

I  would  suggest  that,  if  such  interest 
is  displayed  in  it,  prompt  hearings  will 
be  held  as  soon  as  we  can  hold  them, 
considering  the  busy  schedule  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

However,  as  I  see  it,  there  are  two  or 
tliree  obstacles  to  putting  that  measiu* 
in  this  bill.  In  the  first  place,  we  would 
like  to  get  this  bill  enacted  so  that  the 
Bicentennip'  Commission  will  be  able  to 
go  to  work.  Second,  we  have  more  than 
one  feature  involved  in  this  proposal.  It 
started  off  by  providing  for  one  addi- 
tional holiday  every  fourth  year.  Now  it 
is  every  2  years.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  sasang  that  is  all  to  the 
good,  but  he  would  like  to  have  it  pro- 
vide that  the  polls  would  be  open  24  hours 
on  that  election  day.  All  such  subjects 
should  be  considered  by  a  committee  and 
it  should  come  out  with  a  final  report  on 
those  suggestions. 

Finally,  I  suggest  that  instead  of  load- 
ing this  bill  vrith  extraneous  amend- 


ments, we  go  forward  with  the  business 
of  the  Senate  and  consider  these  other 
matters  in  their  due  time. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  either  be 
withdrawn,  with  those  thoughts  in  mind, 
or  that  it  wUl  be  rejected. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  with  respect  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, that  a  holiday,  as  I  see  it,  should 
be  a  24-hour  period,  but  the  question  Is, 
when  does  it  begin  and  when  does  it  end? 
It  would  be  very  wise  to  say  the  polls 
should  open  at  6  o'clock  in  the  East  and 
close  at  6  o'clock  the  next  day,  or  8 
o'clock,  or  whatever  the  time  selected  is. 
In  Adak,  which  is  seven  time  zones  away, 
the  holiday  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  proposing  would  be  only  half  a  holidso^. 
In  order  for  people  to  vote  and  have  It 
be  meaningful,  the  polls  should  open  and 
close  at  the  same  time  throughout  the 
country.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  a  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  this  step  we  are  taking  is  a  proper 
step.  The  States  have  the  authority  to 
set  the  time.  They  have  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  election.  I  prefer  to  leave  that  in 
their  hands. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  any  time 
I  may  have  if  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

is  so  prepared.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  pending  amendment  is  one 
that  requires  very  careful  consideration. 
Overall,  I  think  I  would  support,  indeed 
gla(Uy  support,  a  provision  of  law  to  de- 
clare as  a  holiday  the  national  election 
day  EUid,,of  course,  leave  to  the  States 
their  prerogatives  to  declare  as  a  holiday 
any  election  day  pertaining  to  the  States. 
I  think  this  proposal  has  merit  and 
is  something  that  should  be  considered 
and  possibly  enacted  into  law,  but  we 
are  using  a  simple  measure,  creating  a 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  a  vehicle 
for  everything  anybody  wants  to  get 
passed  that  is  now  pending  in  a  com- 
mittee. That  is  a  bad  practice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  it  is  done  in  this 
way  on  this  item,  it  will  be  done  on  a 
number  of  others.  If  that  is  going  to  be 
done,  I  intend  to  offer  amendments  of 
my  own  on  other  metisures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  half  a  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  <Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  McOov- 
ERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRicHT)  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Loiiisiana  (Mrs.  Ed- 
wards) . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 

vote  "nay.*' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttndt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The    Senator    from    Kentucky    (Mr. 

Cooper)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 

from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 

"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52. 
nays  33,  as  follows: 


AUen 

Allott 

Anderaon 

Baker 

Bayb 

BeaU 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

CbUes 

Church 

Cook 


Aiken 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  F. 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dole 
E^rvln 
Fannin 
Fong 


Cooper 

Eastland 

Edwards 

Pulbrlght 

OambreU 
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YEAS— 52 

Cranston 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Grlffln 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Klansfleld 

Mathlas 

Miller 

NATS— 33 

Gumey 
Hansen 
Hruska 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Jr.    Long 

McClellan 

MetcaU 

Moss 

Packwood 

Percy 

Roth 

NOT  VOTINCa — 15 

Goldwater  Mclntyre 

Gravel  Mundt 

Hatfield  Pell 

McOee  Randolph 

McOovem  Ribicoff 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Saxbe 

Scbwelksr 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Turuiey 

Welcker 

Williams 


Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

StafTord 

Stennis 

TtOmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 
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So  Mr.  Humphrey's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1427 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1427. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert  the 
following : 

"Pakt  a — American   Revolution   Bicenten- 
nial Commission" 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  "That  the" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Section  1.  The". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  part: 

"Pa«t  B — PtJBLic  Satett  Officeks'  Grodp  Life 
Insttrance 

"Sec.  21.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Public  Safety  Officers'  Qroup  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1972'. 

"OEnNITIONS 

"Sec.  22.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  The  term  'month'  means  a  month 
which  runs  from  a  given  day  in  one  month 
to  a  day  of  the  corresponding  number  in 
the  next  or  specified  succeeding  month,  ex- 
cept where  the  last  month  has  not  so  many 
days.  In  which  event  it  expires  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month. 

"(2)  The  term  'full  time'  means  such  pe- 
riod or  type  of  employment  or  duty  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  regulation  promulgated  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

"(3)  The  term  'public  safety  officer'  means, 
pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  an  Individual  who  Is  em- 
ployed full  time  by  a  State  or  a  unit  of  local 
government — 

"(a)  primarily  to  patrol  the  highways  or 
otherwise  preserve  order  and  enforce  the 
laws; 

"(b)  in  flreflghting;  or 

"(c»  in  a  correctional  program,  facility,  or 
Institution  where  the  activity  is  potentially 
dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal 
suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probationers, 
or  parolees. 

"EUGIBLE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

"(4)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

"(5)  The  term  'unit  of  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  township,  town, 
borough,  parish,  village,  or  other  general 
purpose  subdivision  of  a  State.-or  any  Indian 
tribe  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  performs  public  safety  functions. 

"ELIGIBLE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Sec.  23.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized, without  regard,  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5 ) ,  to  purchase  from  one  or  more  life  insur- 
ance companies  a  policy  or  policies  of  group 
life  insurance  to  provide  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  this  part.  Each  such  life  insur- 
ance company  must  ( 1 )  be  licensed  to  Issue 
life,  accidental  death,  and  dismemberment 
insurance  in  each  of  the  fifty  States  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia, and  (2)  as  of  the  most  recent  Decem-  participation  in  the  Insurance  program  pro- 
ber 31  for  which  Information  is  available  to  vlded  under  this  part,  and  (2)  agreed  to  de- 
the  Attorney  General,  have  in  effect  at  least  duct  from  such  officer's  pay  the  amount  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  group  the  premium  and  forward  such  amount  to 
life  Insurance  which  all  life  insurance  com-  the  Department  of  Justice  or  such  other 
panies  have  in  effect  in  the  United  States.  agency  or  office  as  is  designated  by  the  At- 

"(b)    Any  life  insurance  company  issuing  torney  General  as  the  collection  agency  for 

such  a  policy  shall  establish  an  admlnlstra-  such  premiums.  The  insurance  provided  un- 

tive  office  at  a  place  and  under  a  name  deslg-  der  this  part  shall  take  effect  from  the  first 

nated  by  the  Attorney  General.  day  agreed  upon  by  the  Attorney  General 

"(c)  (1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  arrange  and  the  responsible  official  of  the  State  or 

with  each  life  Insurance  company  issuing  a  unit  of  local  government  making  application 

policy  under  this  part  for  the  reinsurance  for  participation  In  the  program  as  to  public 

under  conditions  approved  by  the  Attorney  safety  officers  then  on  the  payrolls,  and  as 

General,  of  portions  of  the  total  amount  of  to  public  safety  officers  thereafter  entering 

Insurance  under  the  policy,  determined  un-  on  full-time  duty  from  the  first  day  of  such 

der  this  section,   with  other   life   Insurance  duty.  The   insurance  provided  by  this  pan 

companies  which  elect  to  participate  In  the  shall  so  insure  all  such  public  safety  officers 

reinsurance.  unless  any  such  officer  elects  In  writing  not 

"(11)  The  Attorney  General  shall  determine  to  be  Insured  under  this  part.  If  any  surh 

for  and  in  advance  of  a  policy  year  which  officer  elects  not  to  be  insured  under  this 

companies  are  eligible  to  participate  as  re-  part  he  may  thereafter.  If  eligible,   be  In- 

Insurer  and  the  amount  of  Insurance  under  sured  under  this  part  upon  written  appllca- 

a  policy  which  Is  to  be  allocated  to  the  Issu-  tlon,  proof  of  good  health,  and  compliance 

Ing  company  and  to  reinsurers.  The  Attor-  with  such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may 

ney  General  shall  make  this  determination  be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General, 

at  least  every  three  years  and  when  a  par-  "(b)  A  public  safety  officer  eligible  for  in- 

tlcipatlng  company  withdraws.  surance  under  this  Act  Is  entitled  to  be  in- 

"  ( ill )  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish  sured  for  an  amount  of  group  life  Insurance, 
a  formula  under  which  the  amount  of  In-  plus  an  equal  amount  of  group  accidental 
surance  retained  by  an  issuing  company  after  death  and  dismemberment  Insurance,  In  ac- 
ceding reinsurance,  and  the  amount  of  rein-  cordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

surance  ceded  to  each  reinsurer,  is  in  pro-     

portion  to  the  total  amount  of  each  com- 

pany's   group   life   insurance^  excluding   in-  •,,  3„„ua.  pay  is-                 ''''^."^1^"' 

surance    purchased    under   this   chapter,    in 

force  in  the  United  States  on  the  determl-  '                                                               Accidental 

nation  date,  which  Is  the  most  recent  De-  But  not                         deatti  and 

cember  31    for  which    information   is  avail-  Greater  than-             fh"-'              Life         berS 

able  to  the  Attorney  General.  In  determining     

the  proportions,  the  portion  of  a  company's 

group  life  insurance  in  force  on  the  determl-     Lv^v ^'nnn        *ii'nnn 

nation  date  In  excess  of  $100,000,000  shall  be      g-ggo lo'ooo  12000 

reduced  by—  m, 000 .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.        u'.QOO         13,' 000 

"(1)  25  per  centum  of  the  first  $100,000,000      JJl.OgO 12.000  14,000 

of  the  excess;  $l3!ooo""r"rr.'".".'        U.'ooo         16,' 000 

••  ( 2 )  50  per  centum  of  the  second  $100,000,-  ji4  ooo                           15  000         17, 000 

000  of  the  excess;  J15,'000....1 16,000  18,000 

"(3)   75  per  centum  of  the  third  $100,000,-      J16.000 17,000  19,000 

000  of  the  excess:  and  Jj^^Ogg 1|.000         20,000 

"(4)   95  per  centum  of  the  remaining  ex-  jig'ooo               .  .          20,000         22,000 

cess.  J2o!oOO 21,000  23,000 

However,  the  amount  retained  by  or  ceded     gl.gog 22,000         24,000 

to  a  company  may  not  exceed  25  p>er  centum     |23'000 II        24^000         26^000 

of  the  amount  of  the  company's  total   life  $24*000      111.1111"        25^000         2?!  000 

Insurance  In  force  In  the  United  States  on     $25,000 26,000         28,000 

the  determination  date  J26.000 27,000  29,000 

me  aeiermmaiicn  aaie.  .^  ^j.                              jg  ooo          30, 000 

"(Iv)    The  Attorney  General  may  modify  Izs.OOO'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.        29,000         31,000 

the  computations  under  this  section  as  neces-     $29,000 32,000 

saxy  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  this  section.     . 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  at  any  time  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^  insurance  shall  auto- 
discontinue  any  policy  which  he  has  pur-  ^^tlcally  Increase  at  any  time  the  amount  of 
cnased  from  any  insurance  company  under  increases  In  the  annual  basic  rate  of  pay 
this  part.  places  any  such  officer  in  a  new  pay  bracket 

of  the  schedule. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions approved  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
which  shall  be  Included  In  the  policy  pur- 
chased by  him,  the  group  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  insurance  shall  provide 
for  the  following  payments: 


$10, 000 
11,000 
12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 
16.000 
17,000 
18, 000 
19,000 
20,000 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25, 000 
26,000 
27, 000 
28,000 
29.000 
30,000 
31,000 
32.000 


"persons  insured;  amount 
"Sec.  24.  (a)  Any  policy  of  Insurance  pur- 
chased by  the  Attorney  General  under  this 
part  shall  automatically  insure  any  public 
safety  officer  employed  on  a  full-time  basis 
by  a  State  or  unit  of  local  government  which 
has  ( 1 )  applied  to  the  Attorney  General  for 


"Loss 


For  loss  of  life. 


Loss  of  one  hand  or  of  one  foot  or  loss  of 

sight  of  one  eye. 
Loss  of  two  or  more  such  members 


Amount  payable 

Full  amount  shown  In  the  schedule  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

One-half  of  the  amount  shown  In  the  sched- 
ule in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Pull  amount  shown  in  the  schedule  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 


The  aggregate  amount  of  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  Insurance  that 
may  be  paid  in  the  case  of  any  Insured  as  the 
result  of  any  one  accident  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  shown  In  the  schedule  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
regulations  providing  for  the  conversion  of 
other  than  annual  rates  of  pay  to  annual 
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"TERMINATION     OF    COVERAGE 


rates  of  pay  and  shall  specify  the  types  of  pay 
Included  In  annual  pay. 
"(e)  Any  policy  purchased  under  this  part 

shall  include  a  provision  approved  by  the  At- 
torney General  for  continuation  of  coverage 
without  payment  by  a  covered  public  safety 
officer  during  a  period  of  disability  of  such 
officer. 


"Sec.  25.  Each  policy  purchased  tinder  this 
part  shall  contain  a  provision,  la  terms  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  to  the  effect 
that  any  Insurance  thereunder  on  any  public 
safety  officer  shall  cease  thirty-one  days  after 
(1)  his  separation  or  release  from  full-time 
duty  as  such  an  officer  or  (2)  discontinuance 
of  his  pay  as  such  an  officer,  whichever  la 
earlier:  Provided,  however,  That  coverage 
may  be  continued  during  periods  of  limited 
leave  or  disciplinary  suspension  of  a  covered 
public  safeay  officer  If  arrangement  Is  made 
for  continuation  of  any  payment  required 
from  or  with  respect  to  such  officer. 

"CONVERSION 

"Sec  26.  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
part  shall  contain  a  provision  for  the  con- 
version of  such  Insurance  to  an  Individual 
policy  of  life  Insurance  effective  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  date  such  Insurance  would  cease 
as  provided  In  section  25  of  this  part.  Dur- 
ing the  period  such  Insurance  Is  in  force  the 
insured,  upon  request  to  the  office  establish- 
ed under  section  23(b)  of  this  part,  shall  be 
furnished  a  list  of  life  Insurance  companies 
participating  In  the  program  established  un- 
der this  part  and  upon  written  application 
(within  such  period)  to  the  participating 
company  selected  by  the  Insured  and  pay- 
ment of  the  required  premiums  be  granted 
Insurance  without  a  medical  examination  on 
a  permanent  plan  then  currently  written  by 
such  company  which  does  not  provide  for 
the  payment  of  any  sum  less  than  the  face 
value  thereof  or  for  the  payment  of  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  premiums  If  the  Insured 
engages  In  public  safety  activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  life  insurance  companies  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  established  under 
this  part,  such  list  shall  Include  additional 
life  Insurance  companies  (not  so  participat- 
ing) which  meet  qualifying  criteria,  terms, 
and  conditions  established  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  agree  to  sell  Insurance  to  any 
eligible  Insured  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"withholding    of    premiums    FROM    PAY 

"Sec.  27.  During  any  period  In  which  a 
public  safety  officer  is  Insured  under  a  policy 
of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Attorney 
General  under  this  part,  his  employer  shall 
withhold  each  month  from  his  basic  or  other 
pay  until  separation  or  release  from  full-time 
duty  as  a  public  safety  officer  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
svch  officer's  share  of  the  cost  of  his  group 
llfo  insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance.  Any  such  amount 
not  withheld  from  the  basic  or  other  pay  of 
such  officer  Insured  under  this  part  while  on 
fiUl-tlme  duty  as  a  public  safety  officer,  if 
not  otherwise  paid,  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  proceeds  of  any  insurance  thereafter 
payable.  The  Initial  monthly  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  charged 
any  public  safety  officer  for  each  unit  of 
insurance  under  this  part  may  be  continued 
from  year  to  year,  except  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  redetermine  such  monthly 
amount  from  time  to  time  in  accordance 
with  experience. 

"sharing  of  cost  of  insurance 
"Sec  28.  For  each  month  any  public  safety 
officer  is  Insured  under  this  part  the  United 
States  shall  bear  not  to  exceed  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  such  insurance  or  such  lesser 
amount  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deter- 
mined by  the  President  to  be  a  practicable 
and  equitable  obligation  of  the  United  States 
in  assisting  the  States  and  units  of  local 
government  In  recruiting  and  retaining  per- 
sonnel for  their  public  safety  forces. 
"investment;  expenses 
"Sec  29.  (a)  The  amounts  withheld  from 
the  basic  or  other  pay  of  public  safety  officers 
as  premiums  for  Insurance  under  section  27 
of  this  part,  any  sums  contributed  by  the 
United  States  under  section  28  of  this  part. 


and  any  sums  contributed  by  States  and 
units  of  local  government  under  section  37 
of  this  part,  together  with  the  income  de- 
rived from  any  dividends  or  premium  rate 
readjustment  from  Insurers  shall  be  de- 
posited to  the  credit  of  a  revolving  fund 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  All  premium  payments  on  any  insur- 
ance policy  or  policies  purchased  under  this 
part  and  the  administrative  cost  of  the  In- 
surance program  established  by  this  part  to 
the  department  or  agency  vested  virlth  the 
responslbUtty  for  its  supervision  shall  be  paid 
from  the  revolving  fund. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
to  set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  the  program  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  or  office  designated  by 
him,  and  all  current  premium  payments  on 
any  policy  purchased  under  this  part.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to 
invest  In  and  to  sell  and  retire  special  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  of  the  United  States 
for  the  account  of  the  revolving  fund.  Such 
obligations  Issued  for  this  purpose  shall  have 
maturities  fixed  with  due  regard  for  the 
needs  of  the  fund  and  shall  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  average  market  yield 
(computed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  basis  of  market  quotations  as  of  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  Issue)  on  all  marketable  Interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  then 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  which  are 
not  due  or  callable  until  after  the  expiration 
of  four  years  from  the  end  of  such  calendar 
month:  except  that  where  such  average  mar- 
ket yield  Is  not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum,  the  rate  of  Interest  of  such 
obligation  shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth 
of  1  per  centum  nearest  market  yield.  The 
Interest  on  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  these  obligations,  and  the  Income  derived 
from  dividend  or  premium  rate  adjustments 
from  Insurers,  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
revolving  fund. 

"beneficiaries;  payment  of  insurance 

"Sec  30.  (a)  Any  amount  of  Insurance  In 
force  under  this  part  on  any  public  safety 
officer  or  former  public  safety  officer  on  the 
date  of  his  death  shall  be  paid,  upon  estab- 
lishment of  a  valid  claim  therefor,  to  the 
person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date  of 
his  death.  In  the  following  order  of  prece- 
dence: 

"First,  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneflclaiiee 
as  the  public  safety  officer  may  have  desig- 
nated by  a  writing  received  In  his  employer's 
office  prior  to  his  death; 

"Second,  If  there  be  no  such  beneflary,  to 
the  widow  or  widower  of  such  officer  or  for- 
mer officer; 

"Third,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  such  officer  or  former  officer 
and  descendants  of  deceased  children  by 
representation; 

"Fourth,  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  par- 
ents of  such  office  or  former  officer  or  the 
survivor  of  them; 

"Fifth.  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly 
appointed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  officer  or  former  officer; 

"Sixth,  If  none  of  the  above,  to  other  next 
of  kin  of  such  officer  or  former  officer  entitled 
under  the  laws  of  domicile  of  such  officer  or 
former  officer  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"(b)  If  any  person  otherwise  entitled  to 
payment  under  this  section  does  not  make 
claim  therefor  within  one  year  after  the 
death  of  the  public  safety  officer  or  former 
public  safety  officer,  or  If  payment  to  such 
person  within  that  period  Is  prohibited  by 
Federal  statute  or  regulation,  payment  may 
be  made  In  the  order  of  precedence  as  If 
such  person  had  predeceased  such  officer  or 
former  officer,  and  any  such  payment  shall 
be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other  person. 

"(c)  If,  within  two  years  after  the  death  of 
a  public  safety  officer  or  former  public  safety 
officer,  no  claim  for  payment  has  been  filed 


by  any  person  entitled  under  the  order  of 
precedence  set  forth  lu  this  section,  and 
neither  the  Attorney  General  nor  the  admin- 
istrative office  established  by  any  insurance 
company  pursuant  to  this  part  has  received 
any  notice  that  any  such  claim  will  be  made, 
payment  may  be  made  to  a  claimant  as  may 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Attorney  General  be 
equitably  entitled  thereto,  and  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  a  bar  to  recovery  by  any  other 
person.  If,  within  four  years  after  the  death 
of  the  public  safety  officer  or  former  public 
safety  officer,  payment  has  not  been  made 
pursuant  to  this  part  and  no  claim  for  pay- 
ment by  any  person  entitled  under  this  part 
Is  pending,  the  amount  payable  shall  escheat 
to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund  referred  to 
In  section  28  of  this  part. 

"(d)  The  public  safety  officer  may  elect  set- 
tlement of  Insurance  under  this  part  either 
In  a  lump  sum  or  In  thlrty-oi.\  equal  monthly 
Installments.  If  no  such  election  Is  made  by 
such  officer  the  beneficiary  may  elect  settle- 
ment either  In  a  lump  sum  or  In  thirty-six 
equal  monthly  Installments.  If  any  such  offi- 
cer has  elected  settlement  In  a  lump  sum, 
the  beneficiary  may  elect  settlement  In 
thirty-six  equal  monthly  Installments. 

"BASIC    TABLES   OF   PREMIUMS;    READJUSTUENT 

of  rates 

"Sec  31.  (a)  Each  policy  or  policies  pur- 
chased under  this  part  shall  Include  for  the 
first  policy  year  a  schedule  of  basic  premium 
rates  by  age  which  the  Attorney  General 
shall  have  determined  on  a  basis  consistent 
with  the  lowest  schedule  of  basic  premium 
rates  generally  charged  for  new  group  life  In- 
surance policies  issued  to  large  employers, 
this  schedule  of  basic  premium  rates  by  age 
to  be  applied,  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  to  the  distribution  by  age  of  the 
amount  of  group  life  Insurance  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
ance under  the  policy  as  Its  date  of  Issue  to 
determine  an  average  basic  premium  per 
$1,000  of  Insurance.  Each  policy  so  purchased 
shall  also  include  provisions  whereby  the 
basic  rates  of  premium  determined  for  the 
firs*  policy  year  shall  be  continued  for  sub- 
sequent policy  years,  except  that  they  may 
be  readjusted  for  any  subsequent  year,  based 
on  the  experience  under  the  policy,  such  re- 
adjustment to  be  made  by  the  Insurance 
company  Issuing  the  policy  on  a  basis  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  in  advance  of 
such  year  to  be  consistent  with  the  general 
practice  of  life  insurance  companies  under 
policies  of  group  life  insurance  and  group  ac- 
cidental death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
ance issued  to  large  employers. 

"(b)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  In- 
clude a  provision  that,  in  the  event  the  At- 
torney General  determines  that  ascertaining 
the  actual  age  distribution  of  the  amounts 
of  group  life  Insurance  in  force  at  the  date 
of  Issue  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end  of  the 
first  or  any  subsequent  year  of  Insurance 
thereunder  would  not  be  possible  except  at 
a  disproportionately  high  expense,  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  approve  the  determination 
of  a  tentative  average  group  life  premium,  for 
the  first  or  any  subsequent  policy  year,  In  lieu 
of  using  the  actual  age  distribution.  Such 
tentative  average  premium  rate  shall  be  re- 
determined by  the  Attorney  General  during 
any  policy  year  upon  request  by  the  insur- 
ance company  Issuing  the  policy.  If  experi- 
ence lndlct>tes  that  the  assumptions  made  in 
determining  the  tentative  average  premium 
rate  for  that  policy  year  were  Incorrect. 

"(c)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  stipulating  the  maximum 
expense  and  risk  charges  for  the  first  policy 
year,  which  charges  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  on  a  basis 
consistent  with  the  general  level  of  such 
charges  made  by  life  Insurance  companies 
under  policies  of  group  life  Insurance  and 
group  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
Insurance  Issued  to  large  employers.  Such 
maximum  charges  shall  be  continued  from 
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year  to  year,  except  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  redetermine  such  maximum  charges 
for  any  year  either  by  agreement  with  the 
Insurance  company  or  companies  Issuing  the 
policy  or  upon  written  notice  given  by  the 
Attomev  General  to  such  companies  at  least 
one  year  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the 
year  for  which  such  redetermined  maximum 
charges  will  be  effective. 

"(d)  Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for  an 
accounting  to  the  Attorney  General  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each  policy 
year,  which  shall  set  forth,  in  a  form  ap- 
proved  by   the   Attorney   General.    (1)    the 
amounts  of  premiums  actually  accrued  under 
the  policy  from  Its  date  of  Issue  to  the  end  of 
such  policy  year,  (2)  the  total  of  all  mortal- 
ity, dismemberment,  and  other  claim  charges 
Incurred  for  that  period,  and  (3)  the  amo\int8 
of  the  Insurers'  expense  and  risk  charge  for 
that  period.  Any  excess  of  the  total  of  Items 
(1)  over  the  sum  of  Items  (2)  and  (3)  shall 
b«  held  by  the  insurance  company  Issuing 
the  policy  as  a  special  contingency  reserve 
to  be  used  by  such  Insurance  company  for 
charges  under  such  policy  only,  such  reserve 
to  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined 
in  advance  of  each  policy  year  by  the  In- 
surance company  Issuing  the  policy,  which 
rate  shall  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  being  consistent  with  the  rates  gen- 
erally used  by  such  company  or  companies 
for  similar  funds  held  under  other  group  life 
insurance  policies.  If  and  when  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that  such  special  con- 
tingency  reserve   has   attained   an   amount 
estimated  by  the  Attorney  General  to  make 
satisfactory  provision  for  adverse  nuctuatlons 
m    future    charges    under   the    policy,    any 
fvirther  excess  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  revolving  funds  established  under  this 
part.  If  and  when  such  policy  Is  discontinued, 
and  U.  after  all  charges  have  been  made, 
there  la  any  positive  balance  remaining  in 
such  special  contingency  reserve,  such  bal- 
ance shaU  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
revolving  fund,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
insurance   company   Issuing   the    policy   to 
make  such  deposit  In  equal  monthly  Instal- 
ments over  a  period  of  not  more  than  two 
years. 

"BENEFrr  CERTIFICATES 

"SBC.  32.  The  Attorney  General  shaU  ar- 
range to  have  each  member  Insured  under  a 
policy  purchased  under  this  part  receive  a 
certificate  setting  forth  the  benefits  to  which 
the  member  Is  entitled  thereunder,  to  whom 
such  benefit  shall  be  payable,  to  whom  claims 
should  be  permitted,  and  summarizing  the 
provisions  of  the  policy  principally  aflectlng 
the  member.  Such  certificate  shall  be  In  lieu 
of  the  certificate  which  the  Insurance  com- 
pany would  otherwise  be  required  to  Issue. 
'•nrontAL  assistance  to  states  and  localities 

roa  existing  oboup  life  insukance  peo- 

OBAMS 

"Sec.  S3,  (a)  Any  Stote  or  unit  of  local 
government  having  an  existing  program  of 
group  life  Insurance  for  public  safety  officers 
which  desires  to  receive  Federal  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall — 

"(1)  inform  the  public  safety  officers  of  the 
benefits  and  premium  coats  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral program  and  the  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  program,  and  of  the  Intention 
of  the  State  or  unit  of  local  government  to 
apply  for  the  Federal  assistance  under  this 
section;  and 

"(2)  hold  a  referendum  of  public  safety 
officers  of  the  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment to  determine  whether  such  officers  want 
to  continue  In  the  existing  group  life  insur- 
ance program  or  apply  for  the  Federal  pro- 
gram under  the  provisions  of  this  part. 
The  results  of  the  referendiun  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  the  State  or  unit  of  local  government. 

"(b)  If  there  is  an  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  such  officers  to  continue  in  such 
State  or  local  program  and  the  other  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  are  mert. 


a  State  or  unit  of  local  government  may 
apply  for  Federal  assistance  for  such  program 
for  group  life  Insurance  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Attorney  General  may  es- 
tablish. Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution which  would  otherwise  have  been 
available  under  section  28  of  this  part,  and 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  the  At- 
torney General  determines  that  the  existing 
program  of  any  State  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment does  not  give  as  complete  coverage  as 
the  Federal  program.  Assistance  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  to  reduce  proportion- 
ately the  premiums  paid  by  the  State  or  the 
unit  of  local  government  and  by  the  appro- 
priate public  safety  officers  under  such  exist- 
ing program. 

"administration 
"Sec.  34.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  may 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  part, 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  a  State 
government  or  a  company  from  which  Insur- 
ance Is  purchased  under  this  part.  In  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay 
for  such  services  either  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part.  Until 
specific  appropriations  are  made  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  any  appro- 
priation made  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration for  grants,  activities,  or  con- 
tracts shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  be  available  for  payments  of  obli- 
gations arising  under  this  part. 

"advisory  council  on  public  safett 

OTFICERS  croup  LIFE  INSURANCE 

"Sec.  35.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Group  Life  Insurance  consisting  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  each 
of  whom  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. The  Council  shall  meet  once  a 
year,  or  oftener,  at  the  call  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  shall  review  the  administration 
of  this  part  and  advise  the  Attorney  General 
on  matters  ofxpollcy  relating  to  his  activities 
thereunder.  In  addition,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  solicit  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions from  any  State  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment participating  In  the  public  safety 
officers'  group  life  Insurance  program. 

"JURISDICTION  OP  courts 

"Sec.  36.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any 
civil  action  or  claim  against  the  United 
States  foimded  upon  the  part. 

"PREMIUM  payments  ON  BEHALP  OP 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 

"Sec.  37.  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  any  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  from  making  payments  on 
behalf  of  public  safety  officers  of  the  pre- 
miums required  to  be  paid  by  them  for  any 
group  life  insurance  program  authorized  by 
this  part  of  any  such  program  carried  out 
by  a  State  or  unit  of  local  government. 

"EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"Sec.  38.  The  insurance  provided  for  under 
this  part  shall  be  placed  in  effect  for  the 
public  safety  officers  of  any  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  participating  In  the  public 
safety  officers'  group  life  insurance  program 
on  a  date  mutually  agreeable  to  the  Attorney 
General,  the  insurer  or  Insurers,  and  the  par- 
ticipating State  or  tmit  of  local  govern- 
ment." 


Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  the  support  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  International  Conference  of 
Police  Associations,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  and  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Firefighters,  for  a  very  good 
reason.  It  would  help  to  meet  one  of  their 
most  important  and  grievous  needs,  and 
that  is  getting  some  kind  of  insuranca 
to  protect  them  and  their  families  as  they 
carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  pro- 
tecting a  community. 

This  recommendation  initially  came 
to  my  attention  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mission that  reported  in  1967,  which 
looked  into  the  problems  and  made  rec- 
ommendations as  to  what  Congress  might 
do  to  meet  the  problems  of  crime  and 
violence  in  this  country.  It  was  out  of 
those  recommendations  that  Congress 
responded  with  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Act.  Providing  fuller  insur- 
ance protection  was  one  of  the  points 
in  the  1967  report,  and  I  totroduced  an 
amendment  that  same  year  to  provide  an 
insurance  program. 

Since  1967,  it  has  been  modified  some- 
what to  become  a  federally  subsidized 
program  of  life  Insurance  modeled  on  the 
Federal  employees'  and  servicemen's 
group  life  Insurance  programs.  The  bill, 
then  limited  to  police,  passed  the  Sen- 
ate in  1970.  Since  then,  we  have  Improved 
it  by  the  addition  of  firefighters  and  cor- 
rectional guards,  and  with  several  tech- 
nical amendments. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  this  kind 
of  program,  and  It  Is  a  program  that  is 
not  really  new  to  the  Senate.  We  passed 
a  measure  such  as  this  In  1970.  We  con- 
sidered it  hi  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, had  hearings  on  It,  and  passed 
It  In  1970.  It  went  to  conference  In  1970, 
and  because  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives failed  to  have  any  kind  of  hearings 
on  It,  the  matter  was  dropped  In  con- 
ference. It  was  Introduced  In  the  House 
this  Congress  by  Representative  Cellkr, 
The  House  had  a  series  of  hearings  on 
It.  We  have  held  hearings  on  It  as  part 
of  a  more  comprehensive  program — the 
victims  of  crime  legislation,  which  is 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClbllam)  . 

Inasmuch  as  it  had  been  hitroduced 
initially  as  a  separate  item,  as  it  had 
been  passed  as  a  separate  item  in  the 
1970  act,  and  as  we  are  getting  into  the 
closing  days  of  this  session,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  It  was  appropriate  for  the 
Senate  to  be  able  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter, which  I  think  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  500,000  police  officials  in  this 
country  and  the  several  hundred  thou- 
sand firefighters. 

Mr.  President,  we  found  in  the  course 
of  our  hearings  that  In  some  cases  police- 
men and  firefighters  pay  50  percent  more 
for  Insurance  than  do  other  professional 
personnel.  We  know  that  policemen  and 
firefighters  are  among  the  lowest  salaried 
persoimel  in  the  country,  and  they  per- 
form some  of  the  most  hazardous  Jobs. 
Only  4  percent  of  all  the  police  offlco" 
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In  this  country  are  Included  In  State  or 
local  government  plans  making  avail- 
able as  much  as  $10,000  insurance  cover- 
age. In  my  State  of  Massachusetts, 
policemen  get  $2,000  insurance.  That  ap- 
plies to  State  police  and  other  poUce 
officials.  I  think  all  of  us  realize  the 
inadequacy  of  that  kind  of  program  if 
something  were  to  happen  to  them. 

As  a  result  of  voluntary  participation, 
"Hundred  Clubs"  have  sprung  up  around 
the  country,  and  when  an  officer  or  fire- 
fighter dies  in  the  line  of  duty,  these 
programs  help  to  pay  off  his  mortgage 
and  to  develop  an  educational  trust  fund. 
So  we  find  that  those  in  the  front  line 
of  defense  in  our  communities — the 
police  and  firefighters — are  dependent  in 
too  many  instances  on  the  good  will  or 
even  the  charity  of  citizens.  They  ought 
to  be  able  to  know  that  when  they  go  out 
into  the  line  of  duty— or  even  off  duty,  as 
a  matter  of  fact — they  have  an  insurance 
program  that  is  going  to  look  after  their 
families.  That  is  the  reason  for  this 
amendment. 

The  amendment  has  the  support  of  the 
police  and  firefighters'  associations.  It  is 
a  very  modest  amendment.  The  total 
amount  we  are  talking  about — for  police, 
firefighters,  and  correction  guards — Is 
$21  million,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  pay  a  nffiximum  of  one- 
third  of  the  premium.  The  other  two- 
thirds  vrtll  be  paid  by  personal  partici- 
pation of  these  people,  as  well  as  any 
State  or  local  government  contribution. 
The  proposal  Is  modest  In  Its  scope.  It  Is 
comprehensive.  It  responds  to  a  recog- 
nized need  in  our  society. 

The  idea  goes  back  to  1967.  It  has  been 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
Senate  acted  favorably  on  it  In  1970.  I 
am  sure  that  If  we  were  able  to  get  the 
matter  before  the  House,  we  could  get 
overwhelming  support  for  It.  I  know  the 
argument  can  be  made  that  Its  relation- 
ship to  tne  Bicentennial  Is  remote  but.  as 
we  have  seen,  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  The  House  will  certainly  re- 
spond positively.  I  think  all  of  us  cer- 
tainly recognize  there  is  a  critical  need 
for  law  enforcement,  fire  fighthig,  and 
correctional  personnel  in  our  country. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is 
recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wish  the  Senate  would 
realize  what  it  is  being  asked  to  do  here 
in  considering  this  amendment.  We  are 
under  a  debate  limitation  of  10  minutes 
on  each  side.  There  Is  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  ready  to  be  reported 
to  the  full  committee,  and  ready  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCIiELLAN.  It  is  In  the  full  com- 
mittee now.  It  has  been  reported. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  has  been  reported.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  We  are  faced  with 
the  idea  of  voting  for  or  against  a  na- 
tional insurance  program  for  firemen  and 
policemen.  The  exact  figures  escape  me 
because  it  is  some  time  since  I  have  been 
able  to  check  any  files,  but  my  himch  Is 
it  will  Involve  a  range  of  450,000  police 
and  firemen.  It  Is  a  complicated  bill.  It 


Is  comprehensive.  It  is  expensive.  It  is 
technical. 

Yet  we  are  being  called  upon  here, 
without  the  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments in  any  way  that  would  be  at  all 
effective,  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. Even  if  it  were  possessed  of  high 
merit  without  question,  I  would  say  that 
this  Is  not  the  way,  nor  the  method  of 
legislating  that  kind  of  bill  which  Is  that 
important.  It  should  be  studied  and  con- 
sidered with  care.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Senate  should  consider  it  on  any  oth- 
er basis. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  I 
had  indicated  for  my  own  use,  and  yield 
now  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClellan)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) .  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  rec- 
ognized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  beUeve  there  Is  any  one  in  this  body 
that  would  oppose  the  general  principles 
and  objectives  of  this  amendment.  In- 
deed, the  amendment  covers  the  same 
area  as  title  n  of  S.  2994  which  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures has  reported  to  the  full  Judlclsuy 
Committee.  This  amendment  is,  more  or 
less,  title  II  of  that  bill. 

Title  I  of  that  bill  Incorporates  S.  750, 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mansfield),  to  compensate 
the  vlcthns  of  crime.  Title  m  of  the  bill 
Incorporates  S.  2087,  a  bill  which  I  In- 
troduced, and  I  believe  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  co- 
sponsored  it,  and  which  has  the  support 
of  the  administration  as  I  understand  it, 
to  award  a  benefit  to  public  safety  offi- 
cers, policemen,  firemen,  and  others, 
who  are  injured,  or  Incapacitated  by  loss 
of  limb  or  sight,  by  reason  of  a  crime 
occurring  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  It  would  also  give  compensation 
to  their  dependents,  when  the  policemen 
or  firemen  were  killed  as  a  result  of  a 
criminal  act  while  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties. 

All  of  them  have  merit,  in  my  judg- 
ment. I  support  all  of  them  and  now,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  members  thereof,  we 
have  all  of  them  before  the  full  commit- 
tee. It  Is  my  hope  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  full  committee,  this  bill,  S. 
2994,  can  be  reported.  If  not,  I  will  un- 
dertake to  have  each  title  reported  as 
a  separate  bill. 

These  individual  titles  may  need  some 
amendments,  but  we  caimot  do  it  in  10 
minutes'  time. 

I  oppose  the  procedure  being  followed 
here,  not  the  substance,  not  the  objec- 
tive, not  the  purpose,  and  not  the  goal 
sought,  but  I  oppose  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure. That  Is  why  I  voted  against  the 
previous  amendment  offered  to  the  bill 
a  few  minutes  ago.  not  because  I  oppose 
Its  principles.  But  let  It  be  understood. 
There  should  be  no  discrimination  here. 
If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  then  I 
will  offer  other  titles  of  S.  2994  as  amend- 
ments and  I  assume  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  want  to  offer 
the  title  that  he  has  sponsored  to  that 
bill. 
But,  Mr.  President,  we  ought  not  load 


down  this  bill,  where  the  Senate  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  weigh  or  to  make 
technical  or  other  amendments  deemed 
proper  to  the  Items  In  question.  We  will 
be  starting  a  trend  here  of  legislating  hi 
a  fashion  that  will  repudiate  our  tradi- 
tion of  legislation  and  orderly  process, 
processes  which  have  been  followed  for 
a  long  time,  and  experience  has  proven 
to  be  proper  and  well-advised  over  many, 
many  years. 

I  am  not  opposing  this  amendment. 
I  support  It,  and  I  am  doing  everything 
I  can  to  get  it  out  of  the  full  committee. 
I  talked  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  today — he  -vill  be  absent 
next  week — about  getting  it  out  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  moving  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  crime  bill 
which  the  Senator  has  referred  to  going 
to  come  out  of  the  committee  in  one 
package  or  in  disparate  parts? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  cannot  answer 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  raise  the  question 
because  I  want  to  see  that  package 
brought  up  all  together. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  right.  The 
subcommittee  has  reported  it  in  one 
package,  but  if  opposition  develops,  I  am 
perfectly  willing,  either  way,  to  let  the 
Individual  titles  come  out  separately, 
and  fight  it  out  one  by  one,  or  let  them 
come  out  in  a  package,  and  fight  it  out 
that  way.  The  bill  has  been  reported  from 
the  subcommittee  In  one  package,  all  to- 
gether, something  which  will  expedite  It. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  if  we  do  not 
do  that,  we  will  not  get  the  whole  pack- 
age through  as  a  compact,  comprehensive 
package.  If  we  could  get  the  assurance 
that  the  crime  bill  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  has  held 
so  many  hearings  on,  will  come  out 
whole,  then  I  think  it  might  tend  to  stop 
me  at  least  from  offering  that  title  of  It 
which  has  to  do  with  compensation  for 
victims  of  crime. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  distinguished 

majority  leader  knows  that  I  cannot 

make  a  promise— — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Get  a  commitment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  I  can  say  is  what 

I  have  already  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  In- 
terested In  getting  a  comprehensive  and 
compact  package  out. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  got  my  own 

In  there 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "Hiat  is  right. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  I  am  spon- 
soring, but  I  cannot  say  or  give  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  absolute  as- 
surance as  to  what  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  do.  He  understands 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  could  give  us  an 
inklhig  as  to  what  will  happen  to  the 
comprehensive  crime  package  which  Is 
now  In  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  HRD6B:a.  It  is  in  the  full  commit- 
tee, I  xmderstand.  to  be  called  up  next 
week  on  return  of  the  chairman  to  Wash- 
ington. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  It  will  consldci 
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the  whole  package,  not  segments  of  the 
omnibus  crime  control  bill? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  was  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  to  the  fiill  committee.  It 
is  the  whole  package.  There  is  an  option, 
of  course,  for  the  entire  committee  to 
separate  it  or  to  report  it  as  a  full  pack- 
age. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope,  on  the 
basis  of  the  work  done  down  through 
these  past  many  months  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  his  subcommittee, 
that  the  full  committee  will  consider  It  in 
a  package,  in  toto,  and  not  break  it  down 
Into  separate  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired.* 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  what 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes   remain   to   the   Senator   from 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  I  want  to  say 
about  this  is  that  this  Senator,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  and  acting  in 
his  own  right  as  a  Senator  and  one  vital- 
ly interested  in  all  of  this,  and  support- 
ing all  of  it.  recommended  that  it  be 
reported  out  in  one  package,  and  the 
subcommittee  followed  my  recommenda- 
tions. 

Now  there  are  members  on  the  full 
committee  who  may  not  agree  with  this. 
I  cannot  speak  for  them.  I  can  only  say 
what  my  position  is.  It  is  the  same  as  it 
was  when  I  reported  the  bill  out.  That  is 
all  the  assurance  I  can  possibly  give. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  let  us 
get  this  bill  out  and  proceed  in  a  proper 
way. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
provision  basically  is  the  same  measure 
we  passed  in  1970.  I  was  completely  pre- 
pared to  incorporate  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration  in  an  ap- 
proach to  get  compensation  for  public 
safety  ofQcers  so  that  we  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote.  We  have  been  im- 
able  to  do  so. 

When  we  meet  next  week,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
will  not  have  used  up  their  1  week's 
time.  And  there  will  be  further  delay. 
Republican  members  will  be  going  to 
platform  committee  meetings  In  Miami. 
I  just  fear  that  this  might  be  the  last 
opportunity  for  us  to  act  on  it. 

I  would  ask  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  if  he  would  give  us  his 
assurance  that  he  will  do  everything  he 
can  to  expedite  the  total  bill  or  at  least 
sections  of  the  bill.  When  we  have  the 


meeting,  I  think  his  assurance  that  we 
can  do  so  would  be  very  useful  and  help- 
ful in  the  consideration  of  whether  we 
vote  on  this  measure  now. 

Could  I  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska?  As  I  have  said, 
if  we  could  have  the  assurance  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  of  his  willing- 
ness to  expedite  either  the  total  pack- 
age or  sections  of  the  bill  in  the  meet- 
ing next  week,  if  he  will  give  his  as- 
surance that  he  will  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  report  these  matters,  it  will  be 
very  helpful.  I  know  he  cannot  give  us 
the  assurance  of  everyone  in  this  respect. 
However,  if  he  can  give  us  his  assurance, 
that  will  make  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  my  own  consideration  of  whether  we 
should  move  ahead. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  next  week  is  a  very  spe- 
cial week.  We  have  meetings  of  the  plat- 
form committee  of  the  Republican  Party. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  will 
not  be  here.  And  if  the  meeting  is  held 
then,  I  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  advised  me  a  few  days  ago 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  1 
minute  remains  to  each  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed for  4  minutes:  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  n.nd  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  said 
that  he  would  not  oppose  reporting  this 
out  in  a  package  provided  he  was  given 
the  right  to  file  separate  views. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
in  mind,  if  I  can  do  so,  having  the  bill 
reported  out  at  the  next  meeting  of  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  right.  However, 
I  will  not  be  present. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  could  separate 
them  and  get  them  reported  out. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl  not 
be  present  next  week. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  told  me  he  would  not  be  present 
iiext  week.  However,  he  gave  me  his  as- 
surance it  would  be  all  right  if  it  was 
reported  out. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  whether  they  are 
familiar  with  any  reason  why  this  bill 
could  not  be  reported  next  week?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  that  bill  could  not  be  re- 
ported in  the  next  week?  I  know  that  the 
Senator  cannot  speak  for  the  full  com- 
mittee. However,  if  we  get  this  kind  of 
assurance  from  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, that  would  meet  my  objectives 
and  I  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  so.  However,  I  am  not  willing 
to  abdicate  my  responsibility  to  my  own 


conscience  or  to  the  Republic  by  doing 
anything  the  Senator  wants  me  to  do.  I 
said  that  it  is  all  right  with  me  to  report 
the  bUls. 

However,  in  justice  to  me  I  think  I 
should  have  a  right  to  file  minority  in- 
dividual views. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  question  raised. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  He  asked  when  we 
could  report  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  said  nothing 
about  filing  views,  minority,  individual, 
or  otherwise.  He  asked  for  assurance  so 
that  it  would  be  possible  on  the  basis  of 
that  assurance  that  the  bill  might  be  con- 
sidered and  reported  next  week. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
again  that  I  will  have  no  objection  to  re- 
porting the  bill  out  of  the  committee.  I 
would  have  objection  if  I  were  not  per- 
mitted to  write  minority  views.  My  un- 
derstanding with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  was  that  I  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  file  individual  views  be- 
fore the  printing  of  the  views  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  asking  whether  I  would  be  available 
and  willing  to  cooperate  and  help  to  move 
the  bill  to  the  Calendar,  the  answer  is 
that  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
basis,  I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  1=^  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  reported.  And  I  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  as  to  the  time  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
limitation  on  the  amendment  is  10  min- 
utes to  the  side. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  —  On  every  national  election  day.  the 
closing  time  of  the  polling  places  In  the  sev- 
eral States  for  the  election  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  election  of  tJnlted  States  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  shall  be  as  follows: 
11  post  meridian  standard  time  In  the  east- 
ern time  zone:  10  post  meridian  standard 
time  In  the  central  time  zone;  9  post  meridian 
standard  time  In  the  mountain  time  zone; 
8  post  meridian  standard  time  In  the  Pacific 
time  zone;  7  post  meridian  standard  time  In 
the  Yukon  time  zone;  6  post  meridian  stand- 
ard time  in  the  Alaska-Hawaii  time  zone; 
and  5  post  meridian  standard  time  in  the 
Bering  time  zone.  Provided,  that  the  polling 
places  in  each  of  the  States  shall  be  open 
for  at  least  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  thi.-^ 
amendment  would  provide  that  in  na- 
tional elections,  all  polls  would  remain 
open  for  at  least  12  hours,  and  woulf" 
close  simultaneously. 

By  establishing  a  time  for  the  simn' 
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taneous  closing  of  all  polls,  this  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
predictions  based  on  early  returns  from 
one  area  may  affect  election  results  In 
areas  where  the  polls  have  not  closed. 
There  has  been  increasing  concern  that 
computer  projections  of  election  results 
by  the  electronic  media  influence  the 
way  many  votes  are  cast,  and  cause 
people  not  to  vote  because  they  believe 
the  outcome  has  already  been  decided. 

Mr.  President,  solving  this  problem 
through  a  uniform  closing  time  for  all 
polls  would  be  better  than  trying  to 
restrict  the  flow  of  information  about 
election  returns.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  constitutional  question  about  the 
power  of  Congress  to  establish  a  imif orm 
poll  closing  time.  Article  II,  section  3, 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  "determine 
the  time  or  choosing  the  electors"  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  Article  I, 
section  4,  gives  Congress  power  to  regu- 
late the  "time,  place,  and  manner  of 
holding"  elections  for  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
indicated  this  may  apply  to  presidential 
elections. 

Under  this  amendment,  in  Federal 
elections  all  polls  would  close  at  the  same 
Greenwich  mean  time  across  the  Nation. 
They  would  close  at  11  p.m.  eastern 
standard  time;  10  p.m.  central  standard 
time;  9  p.m.  mountain  standard  time; 
8  p.m.  Pacific  standard  time;  7  p.m. 
Yukon  standard  time;  6  p.m.  Alaska- 
Hawaii  standard  time;  and  5  p.m.  Bering 
standard  time.  Since  this  would  require 
some  polls  to  close  earlier  than  they  have 
in  the  past,  all  polls  would  be  required  to 
stay  open  at  least  12  hours. 

The  idea  of  providing  for  a  uniform 
poll  closing  time  was  endorsed  by  the 
National  Governors  Conference  in  1966. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  proposal  and  resolution  of  the  Gov- 
ernors Conference  in  that  regard  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  reform 
merits  our  consideration.  It  is  relatively 
noncontroversial  and  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  implement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Proposal  To  Establish  a  Uniform,  Simul- 
taneous, Nationwide  24-Hour  Voting  Day 

in  Years  of  Federal  Elections 

Voting  Is  the  most  important  function  In  a 
democracy.  Yet.  generally  speaking,  many  of 
our  election  customs  are  a  throw-back  to  the 
days  when  it  took  hours  and  even  days  to 
get  to  the  polling  booth.  By  a  determined 
avoidance  of  Improvements  we  have  done 
little  to  ease — and  much  to  impede — the 
voting  process. 

Among  our  archaic  election  customs  is  ad- 
herence to  Election  Day  itself,  first  desig- 
nated in  1845  as  "the  Tuesday  next  after 
the  first  Monday  in  November."  This  day  was 
chosen  by  Congress  largely  because  public 
sentiment  was  against  traveling  on  Sunday 
and  It  was  necessary  to  allow  an  entire  day 
and  night  for  many  voters  to  get  to  the  polls. 

A  second  anachronism  in  the  electoral 
process  Is  the  system  of  widely  divergent 
hours  In  which  the  polls  are  open  across  the 
country  In  federal  elections.  The  polls  In  the 
West  are  open  many  hours  after  they  are 
closed  in  the  East.  And  opening  and  closing 
hours  vary,  not  only  within  time  zones,  but 
also  within  individual  states.  The  system 
grew  without  much  design  or  direction  as  the 
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nation  expanded  to  the  Pacific  and  through 
lour  time  zones.  In  our  own  time  we  have 
seen  the  boundaries  of  electoral  participa- 
tion extended  even  further,  from  West  Quod- 
dy  In  M;  ae  to  Attu  In  Alaska,  across  six 
time  zo:    >. 

In  recent  years  technological  progress — 
particularly  in  the  area  of  computers  and 
communications — ^has  highlighted  the  ar- 
chaic nature  of  our  voting  procedures.  For 
example,  polling  places  have  traditionally 
closed  early  to  allow  time  for  counting  the 
votes,  but  today  ballots  can  be  tabulated  In 
a  matter  of  seconds  using  computer  systems. 
And  modem  communications  permit  speedy 
transmission  of  returns  to  collection  centers. 

Varloxis  proposals  have  been  made  to  bring 
election  day  procedures  Into  line  with  20th 
century  realities.  One  appe&rs  to  meet  the 
test  of  equity,  and  of  logic,  and  appears  to 
present  no  constitutional  problems:  A  com- 
mon, simultaneous,  nationwide,  voting  day 
of  24  hours  length  for  federal  elections. 
There  Is  much  to  recommend  that  this  day 
also  be  a  national  holiday. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  uniform  voting 
period  are  many: 

It  would  give  every  qualified  voter  In  the 
nation  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  vote. 

A  uniform  24-hour  voting  day  would  pro- 
vide all  voters  with  the  identical  real-time 
hours  in  which  to  vote;  and  although  the 
polls  would  open  at  different  hours  in  differ- 
ent time  zones,  the  voters  of  every  commu- 
nity In  the  nation  could  vote  at  whatever 
local  time  of  day  or  night  that  was  most  con- 
venient for  them. 

It  would  relieve  the  pressvire  in  urban  and 
suburban  voting  districts  where  long,  slow- 
moving  waiting  lines  have  discouraged  many 
voters  from  casting  ballots. 

It  would  put  an  end  to  unsupported  specu- 
lations that  reports  from  one  area  of  the 
country,  with  all  Its  polls  closed,  can  affect 
voting  In  another  area  where  they  are  open. 

Computers  would  enable  a  fast,  accurate 
tally  of  the  national  vote  iinmedllately  after 
the  polls  had  closed,  and  thus  do  away  with 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  generated  by 
delayed  and  partial  returns. 

No  constitutional  barrier  exists  to  prevent 
the  Congress  from  Instituting  a  universal, 
24-hour  voting  period.  Indeed.  Article  I  of 
<  the  Constitution  specifically  gives  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  make  regulations  con- 
cerning the  holding  of  flections.  Nor  has  any- 
one suggested  that  such  a  period  would  not 
be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  voter  him- 
self. The  only  significant  argument  against 
It  Is  made  In  terms  of  expense. 

Against  this  argument,  consider  that  the 
United  States  has  the  least  Impressive  vot- 
ing record  In  federal  elections  of  any  democ- 
racy in  the  world.  In  1964,  only  62  percent 
of  eligible  Americans  cast  a  ballot  for  one 
of  the  Presidential  candidates.  In  off-year 
congressional  elections,  the  record  Is  even 
worse — less  than  50  percent  of  Americans 
over  21  vote.  In  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  uniform,  nationwide  voting  hours  are 
common  practice,  the  percentages  range  from 
87  in  Denmark  to  72  In  Prance.  It  Is  difficult 
to  defend  the  position  that  the  most  affluent 
democracy  with  the  sorriest  voting  record 
cannot  afford  to  keep  the  polls  open  for  a 
few  additional  hours  every  two  years. 

Principle  aside,  there  Is  no  real  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  costs  would  rise  unreason- 
ably. In  recent  years  election  costs  have  been 
dramatically  reduced  In  some  states  through 
the  use  of  electronic  voting  systems.  For  ex- 
ample, Orange  County  In  California  spent 
$235,869  on  the  June  2,  1964  primary,  at 
which  273,756  ballots  were  cast  and  tabulated 
without  the  electronic  system.  On  General 
Election  Day,  1964,  Orange  County  used  an 
electronic  system  encompassing  both  the 
voting  and  counting.  The  cost,  with  416,136 
votes  cast,  was  $118,428.  The  saving  here  was 
$117.441 — cutting  the  bill  In  half,  even  with- 
out allowing  for  the  greatly  Increased  num- 


ber of  votes  cast.  Actually,  the  cost  per  bal- 
lot cast  declined  by  over  two-thirds,  from 
90  cents  to  28  cents. 

looking  ahead,  we  can  anticipate  addi- 
tional savings  through  the  use  of  the  In- 
struments and  techniques  which  science  has 
made  possible.  In  addition,  urban  polling 
places  may  be  able  to  operate  on  a  more  ef- 
ficient basis  when  voting  ts  spread  over  a  24- 
hour  period,  while  polling  places  In  small 
communities  can  close  after  the  last  regis- 
tered voter  has  cast  his  ballot. 

The  need  for  election  reforms  In  many 
areas  Is  urgent:  the  Presidential  campaign 
period  is  too  long:  residency  requirements 
prevent  millions  of  citizens  In  our  mobile 
population  from  casting  a  vote  even  In  Presi- 
dential elections;  much  of  the  apparatus  we 
use  for  registering  and  counting  votes  was 
contrived  for  another  age. 

But  electoral  procedures  must  be  brought 
Into  line  with  the  realities  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. A  start  must  be  made.  It  Is  the  con- 
viction of  this  conference  that  a  logical  and 
proper  place  to  begin  is  with  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  a  biennial  national 
voting  holiday  during  which  the  polls  would 
be  open  across  the  nation  for  a  uniform 
period  of  24  hours. 

A   RESOLTTTION 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference  that  the  most  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  prop- 
osition that  In  federal  elections  the  elec- 
torate would  benefit  from  the  establishment 
of  a  "national  voting  holiday"  during  which 
the  polls  would  be  open  across  the  nation 
for  a  uniform  period  of  24  hours — ^that  Is, 
regardles  of  time  zone  the  polls  would  open 
simultaneously,  and  close  simultaneously  24 
hours  later; 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  National  Governors 
Conference  forward  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  respectfxil  suggestion  that 
he  Initiate  a  study,  by  whatever  means  he 
deems  appropriate,  of  the  feasibility  of  In- 
stituting a  uniform,  nationwide,  24-hour  vot- 
ing period  for  federal  elections,  and  its  des- 
ignation as  a  biennial   national  holiday. 

As  we  all  know,  having  watched  any 
number  of  national  elections,  we  get  a 
prediction  almost  immediately  when  the 
first  town  in  Maine — if  I  may  say  that  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  who  is  present — finishes 
voting,  the  national  networks  come  on 
with  the  news  that  there  were  62  votes 
in  a  precinct  in  a  town  there,  and  their 
computer  goes  to  work  and  they  then 
predict  that  a  particular  c£Lndidate  is 
going  to  sweep  the  whole  country.  This 
gives  people  who  are  watching  the  tele- 
vision information  as  to  how  the  voters 
are  voting  in  other  States  and  areas.  This 
amendment  would  not,  In  my  opinion, 
work  any  hardship  on  anyone.  It  pro- 
vides for  12  hours  of  polling  at  a  mini- 
mum, and  would  require  that  all  polls 
close  simultaneously — 11  pjn.,  eastern 
standard  time. 

We  have  just  agreed  to  an  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
would  make  election  day  a  holiday.  Some 
of  my  friends  have  said  that  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard  the  people  would  go  hunt- 
ing or  to  the  beaches,  depending  on 
where  they  are.  This  would  give  them 
time  to  go  hunting  or  to  the  beaches  and 
still  get  back  in  time  to  vote. 

It  would  seem  to  me  this  would  bs 
quite  helpful.  In  our  area  it  does  not 
make  too  much  difference.  The  polls 
would  be  open  from  9  until  9  in  the 
mountain  region,  although  our  hunting 
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season  is  on,  generally  speaking,  at  that 
time  also.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  election 
wotild  still  give  them  time  to  get  back 
alter  daylight  has  gone  and  they  would 
be  able  to  cast  their  votes  at  polls. 

The  main  thing,  as  I  said  originally,  Is 
to  try  to  do  something  about  reducing 
the  possible  elfect  of  computerized  pro- 
jections of  election  results  by  the  elec- 
tronic media,  the  way  they  influence 
votes  now. 

Many  people  believe,  for  example,  that 
the  die  has  been  cast  already.  Many  peo- 
ple in  California,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
even  our  State,  when  the  first  forecasts 
come  out  believe  the  die  is  cast.  I  have 
talked  to  quite  a  few  people  who  said,  "I 
did  not  bother  to  go  to  the  polls.  I  al- 
ready found  out  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen from  the  forecast  of  the  computers 
so  I  did  not  vote." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will  re- 
tain the  suspense  until  the  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yield.s  time? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

ni'-seif  2  minutes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
has  for  Its  purpose  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 
American  Bicentennial  Commission.  Al- 
ready we  have  a  violation  of  the  idea 
that  we  ought  to  abide  by  some  reason- 
able limitation  Insofar  as  germaneness 
is  concerned.  That  rule  has  been  vio- 
lated, in  the  best  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  adoption  of  the  National 
Election  Day  Holiday  amendment  which 
was  approved  a  while  ago. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  this  Senator  will 
not  object  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. In  fact,  because  I  believe  it  is  meri- 
torious, I  will  say  I  would  like  to  see  it 
supported  and  adopted.  I  do  not  feel  I 
em  remiss  in  the  mission  assigned  me  as 
manager  of  the  bill  because  the  rule  of 
germaneness  already  has  been  violated 
and,  since  it  relates  to  that  national  holi- 
day, another  instance  will  not  make  that 
Tiuch  difference. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  intend  to 
\ote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry,  but  I  was  interrupted  and  I  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  some 
of  the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  gather  his  objection  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  an  amendment  to 
the  American  Bicentennial  Commission 
bill.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  said  that  the  rule  of 
germaneness  already  has  been  dispensed 
v;ith  by  the  adoption  of  another 
amendment.  To  approve  another  amend- 
ment, I  feel,  would  not  prejudice  the  bill. 
I  favor  the  amendment  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  It  and  support  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thaxik  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  aj 
letter  commenting  on  other  portions  of 
the  bill  which  I  originally  had  Intro 
duoed.  which  waa  not  reiTorted.  The  let- 


ter is  from  the  president  of  a  prominent 
radio-television  station  in  Denver,  which 
was  formerly  Time-Life  Broadcast,  Inc., 
and  is  now  McGraw-Hill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time-Life  Broadcast,  Inc., 
Denver,  Colo.,  February  8, 1971. 
Hon.  Peteb  H.  DOMINICK, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Peter:  In  the  preceding  session  of 
Congress,  some  mighty  strange  legislation  al- 
most made  it  into  law — saved  by  the  Presi- 
dent's veto — and  as  you  know,  almost  over- 
ridden. It  was  highly  discriminatory  against 
the  broadcasting  media  and  concerned  the 
expenditures  for  political  campaigns.  You 
heard  from  me  on  this  and  you  know  I  ob- 
jected basically  to  the  discriminatory  part 
of  that  un.que  legislation.  Obviously  the  92nd 
Congress  will  be  devoting  time  and  attention 
towards  legiilation  governing  political  cam- 
paign practices.  I  want  to  shut  the  door  be- 
fore the  horse  is  stolen  so  I'm  writing  to  you 
on  this  subject  right  now. 

CBS  has  always  been  a  leader  in  forward 
thinking  in  the  field  of  political  broadcasting, 
and  our  goals  and  views  are  much  the  same 
as  theirs.  I  note  that  Dr.  Stanton  has  sub- 
mitted his  suggestions  to  the  leader  of  both 
Houses  and  to  the  Administration,  and  one 
element  of  that  proposal  Interested  me  suf- 
ficiently that  I  obtained  copies  so  that  I 
might  send  them  to  you  herewith. 

Attached  to  this  letter  is  a  five  point  pro- 
gram for  election  reform,  and  that  is  sup- 
ported by  the  document  to  which  I  thor- 
oughly subscribe. 

If  Congress  feels  it  feasible  to  limit  cam- 
paign expenditures,  then  limit  it  all  and  don't 
discriminate  against  one  medium.  Unless  It 
Is  an  overall  total  limitation  the  desired  end 
cannot  be  achieved — and  surely  this  must  be 
obvious. 

Concerning  the  lowest  rate  available,  we 
already  work  this  way  at  the  KLZ  Stations, 
and  we  simply  repeat  as  a  part  of  the  five 
point  proposal  this  commercial  practice  that 
we  have  already  established. 

We  have  always  favored  a  repeal  of  Section 
315  (eqtial  tlniei.  We  have  been  burned 
pretty  badly  in  the  past,  and  some  of  you 
may  remember  the  sorry  programs  that  we 
had  to  put  on  to  conform  to  the  equal  time 
provisions.  We  would  much  prefer  to  exercise 
some  sensible  Judgment  and  to  be  able  to 
provide  some  free  time  to  principal  candi- 
dates. 

To  shorten  the  election  campaign  Is  some- 
thing Just  about  everybody  agrees  on,  I  be- 
lieve. I  am  sure  the  candidates  find  the  long 
campaigns  too  exhausting  and  too  expensive. 
I  would  imagine  that  the  public,  finds  It  too 
exhausting,  too.  Just  about  everybody  and 
everything  c»n  be  served  beneficially  by 
shortening  the  campaign. 

The  24-hour  holiday  with  polls  opening 
and  closing  simultaneously  Is  an  interesting 
idea,  and  as  you  will  recognize,  It  would 
eliminate  many  of  the  objections  that  we 
hear  every  election  year  about  early  returns 
effecting  the  still  open  polls,  ad  Infinitum. 
When  we  remember  that  the  voting  takes 
place  from  New  York  to  Hawaii  which  Is  a 
time  differential  of  five  hours,  the  24  Idea 
begins  to  make  more  sense.  At  least  we  re- 
state It  again  as  an  Idea  worth  thinking 
about. 

If  we  can  be  of  any  service  in  processing 
any  of  these  ideas,  you  know  we  will  make 
ourselves  available.  Or,  whenever  you're  In 
Denver  let's  get  together  and  talk  about  it 
some  more. 
^  Your  understanding,  your  cooperation,  and 
your  positive  efforts  to  work  out  solution  to 
these  problems  certainly  will  be  appreciated. 
Best  personal  regards, 

HVOH  B.  Tebbt, 

President. 
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A  Five-Point  Program  for  Election 
Reform 

I.  Impose  whatever  conditions  on  overall 
total  campaign  expenditures  Congress  deems 
wise  and  feasible. 

II.  Require  all  advertising  media  to  sell 
political  advertising  at  the  lowest  rate  avail- 
able to  any  commercial  advertiser  for  com- 
parable time  or  space.  (We  already  do  this 
on  the  KLZ  Stations.) 

III.  Repeal  the  equal-time  provision  of  the 
Communications  Act  (Section  315).  thereby 
providing  opportunities  for  greater  contrlbu- 
tlnn  of  free  time  by  broadcasters  and  deeper 
and  more  arresting  treatment  of  the  Issues. 

IV.  Shorten  election  campaigns. 

V.  Declare  Election  Day  a  national  24-hour 
holiday,  with  aK  polls  closing  simultaneously. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure my  colleagues  I  would  not  have  of- 
fered this  amendment  had  there  not  been 
for  the  introduction  of  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr, 
Humphrey)  .  I  had  asked  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  to  look  at  it  more  fully. 
But  since  we  have  this  amendment  es- 
tablishing a  national  holiday  on  election 
days  adopted  by  the  Senate,  we  might  as 
well  go  forward  and  provide  uniform 
polling  times  throughout  the  country. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  speakers  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows : 

S.  3307 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  Insert  the  following 
new  part: 

Part ^Voter  Registration 

Sec.  201.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Voter  Registration  Act  of  1972.'' 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Title  13,  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  11— VOTER  REOISTRAITON 

"Sec 

"401.  Definitions 

"402.  Establishment    of   Voter    Registration 

Administration 
"403.  Duties  and  powers 
"404.  Qrants  to  defray  costs  of  voter  registra- 
tion 
"405.  Grants  to  Increase  voter  registration 
"406.  Grants  to  modernize  voter  registration 
"407.  Grants  for  voter  registration  by  mall 
"408.  Grants  for  Increased  voter  registration 
"409.  Technical  assistance  and  ftaud  preven- 
tion 
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"410.  Applications  for  grants 
"411.  Regulations 
"i  401.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'Administration'  means  the  Voter 
Registration  Administration; 

"  ( 2 )  'State'  means  each  State  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  'election'  means  any  primary,  special, 
general,  or  other  election  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  or  electing  candidates 
for  any  public  office.  Including  any  election 
held  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  nomination  of  individuals  for 
election  to  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President  and  any  election  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selecting  delegates  to  a  national  po- 
litical party  nominating  convention  or  to  a 
caucus  held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  dele- 
gates to  such  a  couventlon;  and 

"(4)   'grant'    means,    grant,    contract,    or 
other  appropriate  financial  arrangement. 
"5  402.  Establishment  of  Voter  Registration 
Administration 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  Administrator  and  two  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators for  terms  of  four  years  each, 
who  may  continue  In  office  until  a  successor 
Is  qualified.  An  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  shall  serve  the  remainder  of  the 
term  to  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed. 
The  Associate  Administrators  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  until 
such  time  as  the  members  of  the  Adminis- 
tration are  appointed.  Is  authorized  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Adminis- 
tration created  and  established  by  this 
chapter. 
"§  403.  Duties  and  Powers 

"(a)  The  Administration  shall — 

"(1)  make  grants.  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  upon  the  request  of 
State  and  local  officials,  to  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof  concerning  voter 
registration  and  elections; 

"(2)  collect,  anal;rze,  and  arrange  for  the 
publication  and  sale  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  of  Information  concerning 
elections  in  the  United  States; 

"(3)  obtaUi  such  facilities  and  supplies, 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  officers 
and  employees,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter; 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Preslde'nt 
and  the  Congress  immediately  following  each 
biennial  general  Federal  election  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Administration  and  on 
voter  registration  and  elections  generally  in 
the  United  States;  and 

"(5)  take  such  other  actions  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
and  powers  under  this  chapter. 

"(b)    The  Administration  shall  not  pub- 
lish or  disclose  any  Information  which  per- 
mits the  Identification  of  Individual  voters. 
"!  404.  Grants  to  defray  costs  of  voter  reg- 
istration. 

The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  vot- 
er registration  procedures.  A  grant  made  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  equal  to  10  cents 
for  each  eligible  voter  In  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  receiving  the  grant. 
"5  405.  Grants  to  Increase  voter  registration. 

"(a)  To  assist  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions thereof  to  Increase  voter  registration 
activities,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  which  establishes  and  car- 
ries out  a  program  to  increase  the  number 
of  registered  voters.  Such  a  program  may  In- 
clude— 

"(1)    expanded   registration   hours; 


"(2)  the  use  of  mobUe  registration  facili- 
ties; 

"(3)    the  use  of  deputy  registrars; 

"(4)  the  conduct  of  public  Information  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  voter  registration; 
and 

"(5)  other  activities  designed  to  Increase 
voter  registration  and  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(b)  A  grant  made  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  fair  and 
reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, of  establishing  and  carrying 
out  such  a  program.  A  grant  made  under  this 
section  to  a  State  of  subdivision  shall  not  be 
In  excess  of  $100,000. 

"§  406.  Grants  to  modernize   voter  registra- 
tion 

"To  assist  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof  to  modernize  their  voter  registration 
procedures,  the  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  for  planning,  evaluating, 
and  deslgrlng  a  system  of  voter  registration 
utilizing  electronic  data  processing  or  other 
appropriate  procedures.  A  grant  made  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  one-half 
cent  for  each  eligible  voter  In  the  State  or 
subdivision  receiving  the  grant,  or  $15,000, 
whichever  Is  greater. 

"§  407.  Grants     for     voter     registration     by 
mall 

"The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  to  carry  out  a  program  of  voter  regls- 
tration-by-mail  system.  Forms  available  for 
section  shall  be  equal  to  the  fair  and  reason- 
able cost,  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tion, of  establishing  and  operating  a  regis- 
tration-by-maU  system.  Forms  avuilable  for 
registration  by  mall  shall  conform  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Administration  may  pre- 
scribe, and  shall  be  widely  available  for  dis- 
tribution In  post  offices  and  other  public  lo- 
cations, and  for  dlstrlbutlcn  by  private  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations. 

"§  408.  Grants    for    increased    voter    regis- 
tration 

"(a)  To  encourage  States  and  the  polit- 
ical subdivisions  thereof  to  expand  their 
voter  registration  efforts,  the  .Administration 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  each  govern- 
mental unit  (whether  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof)  which  Increases  the 
number  of  eligible  voters  who  are  registered. 
The  amoimt  of  a  grant  shall  be  equal  to  $1.00 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  voters  regis- 
tered who  were  not  registered  at  the  time  of 
the  most  recent  general  election  held  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  governmental  unit. 

"(b)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  to  the  g;overnment  of  any  State  on 
account  of  Increased  registration  carried  out 
by  political  subdivisions  of  that  State  with- 
out assistance  from  the  State  government. 
No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  section  to 
a  political  subdivision  of  any  State  for  In- 
creased registration  carried  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  State. 

"S  409.  Technical  assistance  and  fraud  pre- 
vention 

"The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance.  Including  assist- 
ance In  developing  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  fraud,  to  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  for  Improving 
voter  registration  and  voter  participation. 
Such  assistance  shall  be  made  available  at 
the  request  of  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions thereof,  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter. 

"§  410.  Applications  for  grants 

"Grants  authorized  by  section  404,  405,  406, 
407,  or  408,  of  this  chapter  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  to  the  Administration  at 
such  time  or  times  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Administration  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Administration  shall  explain  the 
grant  programs  to  each  State  or  local  election 
official,  or  officials,  and  shall  offer  to  prepare, 


upon  request,  applications  for  such  grants. 
No  application  shall  be  approved  unless  it — 

"(a)  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administration,  that  the  applicant  has 
primary  responsibility  for  registering  voters 
within  Its  jurisdiction; 

"(b)  sets  forth  the  authority  for  the  grant 
under  this  chapter; 

"(c)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  chapter,  and  provides  for 
making  avaUable  to  the  Administration,  for 
purposes  of  audit  and  examination,  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  related  to 
any  funds  received  under  this  chapter;  and 

"(d)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Administration  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
chapter,  for  keeping  such  records,  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports. 
"§411.    Regulations 

"The  Administration  is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
"11.  Voter  Registration 401". 

Sec.  203.  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addlnj  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(132)  Administrator  and  Associate  Admin- 
istrators (2),  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration, Bureau  of  the  Census". 

Sec.  204.  The  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  a  study  of  voter  registration  pro- 
cedures in  the  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  In  connection  with  elections 
held  in  1972  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Admiiu^tration  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  study  to  the  Con- 
gress by  March  31,  1973,  Including  recommen- 
dations for  such  additional  legislation  as 
may  be  appropriate. 

Sec.  205.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provlslon.s  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Pre.'sideiU,  I  yield 
my.self  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEP  Th*-  Sen- 
ator from  Ma.'s^acha^etts  is  recocnized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  very  closely  follows  the 
matters  wliich  have  been  considered 
earlier  this  afternoon  in  the  Senate  to 
make  election  day  a  national  holiday 
and  to  provide  .some  uniformity  in  poll- 
ing places  around  the  countr>'. 

A  Ion.?  with  these  amendment';  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  actual  process 
of  voting  on  election  day  itself,  there  is 
also  an  urgent  need  to  upgrade  our  pro- 
cedures for  voter  registration. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  have  a  finer 
celebration  in  1976  to  honor  the  found- 
ing of  this  countiT  than  to  insure  the 
greatest  possible  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  to  participate  in  the 
election  system.  Yet,  long  after  any  ra- 
tionale for  their  existence  has  disap- 
peared, we  have  allowed  the  persistence 
of  intolerable  barriers  to  voter  registra- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
establish  a  modest  voluntary  program  of 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  aid  State 
and  local  governments  In  carrying  out 
their  existing  voter  registration  pro- 
grams. The  amendment  also  contains 
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financial  Incentives  to  encourage  State 
and  local  governments  to  modernize  their 
registration  procedures,  and  additional 
incentives  keyed  to  the  success  of  reg- 
istration programs  in  the  erurollment  of 
previously  unregistered  voters. 

For  a  nation  that  likes  to  call  itself 
the  greatest  democracy  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  the  present  system  of  voter 
registration  in  America  Is  a  national 
scandal.  Of  all  the  fundamental  rights 
that  Americans  hold  dear,  the  way  we 
exercise  the  right  to  vote  is  the  one  we 
have  neq;lected  most. 

Time  and  again,  we  have  fought  to  ex- 
tend tlie  franchise,  in  order  to  insure 
th  it  evETv-  citizen  has  the  right  to  share 
in  the  political  life  of  the  Nation  through 
participation  at  the  polls. 

But  after  every  milestone,  we  always 
rested  on  our  laurels.  We  left  the  Job 
half  done.  For  millions  of  Americans,  the 
right  to  vote  they  had  newly  won  was  a 
thing  they  could  admire,  but  never  use. 
And  registration  was  the  villain.  For 
generations — indeed,  throughout  the 
20th  century — every  Ameiican  who 
sought  to  exercise  his  right  to  vote  has 
had  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  arbitrary,  un- 
fair, and  o»:solcte  requirements  of  voter 
registration.  Confronted  by  such  require- 
ments, millions  of  potential  voters  fall 
by  the  wayside  at  each  election,  and  mil- 
hons  more  refuse  to  even  try. 

And  when  I  say  millions,  I  mean  mil- 
hons.  Take  the  figures  for  presidential 
elections,  the  elections  In  which  Ameri- 
cans traditionally  have  the  strongest  in- 
centive to  participate.  In  the  election  of 
1960,  39  million  eligible  American  voters 
failed  to  go  to  the  polls.  In  1964,  the  fig- 
ure rose  to  43  million.  In  1968,  it  rose  to 
47  million.  By  1972,  if  the  trend  contin- 
ues, there  will  be  56  million  Americans 
wlio  do  not  vote. 

If  any  single  figure  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize the  crisis  of  voter  turnout  in 
America,  It  Is  the  figure  for  1968 — 47 
million  lost  voters.  Of  the  120  million 
potential  voters  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion that  year,  only  73  million — or  61 
percent — actually  went  to  the  polls. 
Forty -seven  million  people  stayed  home, 
at  a  time  when  the  candidates  of  the 
two  major  parties  were  receiving  only  31 
million  votes  each. 

The  CO  use  is  not  far  to  seek.  Study 
after  study  in  recent  years  has  demon- 
strated that  the  heart  of  the  problem  is 
our  archaic  system  of  voter  registration. 
It  is  no  accident  that  the  sharp  decline 
in  voter  turnout  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century  coincided  precisely  with  the 
advent  of  voter  registration  legislation. 
In  almost  every  other  sphere  in  which 
governments  now  operate — at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  level — they  use  the 
tools  of  the  modem  world,  especially  in 
the  area  of  communications  with  the 
people.  If  governments  collected  taxes 
the  v%ay  they  register  voters  today,  they 
would  be  so  bankrupt  that  neither  reve- 
nue sharing  nor  the  value-added  tax 
could  bail  them  out.  Why  Is  It  that  Amer- 
icans pay  their  taxes  by  mall,  when  they 
still  have  to  register  to  vote  by  methods 
as  obsolete  as  the  Pony  Express  or  the 
Model  T? 

Last  March  on  the  Senate  floor,  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  46  to  42,  the  Senate 
killed  perhaps  the  most  promising  Fed- 


eral voter  registration  legislation  ever 
proposed.  S.  2574,  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  sponsored  by  Senator 
Gale  McGee,  of  Wyoming,  would  have 
accomplished  two  highly  significant  re- 
forms in  the  area  of  voting — it  would 
have  allowed  citizens  to  register  by  post 
card,  and  it  would  have  reduced  State 
and  local  residence  requirements  for 
voting  to  30  days. 

Thanks  to  the  far-reaching  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Dunn  against 
Blumfield  earlier  this  spring,  the  prob- 
lem of  burdensome  residence  restrictions 
on  voting  has  largely  been  resolved.  In 
effect,  a  major  portion  of  S.  2574,  al- 
though killed  by  the  Senate,  jhas  now 
been  "passed"  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  only  substantial  objection  raised 
against  the  Court's  decision  was  the  fear, 
expressed  by  a  number  of  election  offi- 
cials, that  State  and  local  registrars 
would  be  under  a  heavy  burden  to  com- 
ply with  the  tide  of  new  applications 
for  registration  expected  to  flow  from 
the  decision.  In  part,  the  fear  is 
strengthened  by  the  strong  implication 
in  the  Court's  decision  that  no  State 
mav  close  its  registration  books  earlier 
than  30  days  before  an  election. 

Thus,  the  Court's  ruling  is  an  invita- 
tion to  Congre.is  to  provide  assistance  to 
the  States  in  meeting  their  new  consti- 
tutional obligations,  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  I  am  introduc- 
ing today. 

The  amendment  contains  the  follow- 
ing principal  provisions: 

First,  it  offers  to  make  "basic"  grants 
to  States  and  local  governments  to 
defray  the  cost  of  carrying  out  their 
existing  voter  registration  programs. 
Grants  may  be  equal  to  10  cents  a  vote  for 
each  eligible  voter  in  the  election  unit. 
Through  this  provision,  the  amendment 
offers  direct  and  immediate  financial 
assistance  to  local  registrars  hard 
pressed  to  carry  out  their  current  duties. 

Second,  the  amendment  offers  to  pay 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  expanded  voter 
registration  activities  by  any  govern- 
mental unit,  up  to  a  maximum  grant  of 
$100,000  for  any  unit.  Grants  under  this 
provision  may  be  used  to  subsidize  such 
programs  as  mobile  registrars,  deputy 
registrars,  and  extended  registration 
hours. 

Third,  the  amendment  offers  grants  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  planning  computer- 
ized, voter  registration  procedures,  up  to 
a  ma.ximum  grant  of  one-half  cent  for 
each  eligible  voter  in  the  election  unit  or 
$15,000,  whichever  is  greater. 

Fourth,  the  amendment  offers  grants 
to  pay  the  full  cost  of  adopting  programs 
of  voter  registration  by  mail. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  provides  incen- 
tives for  increaseJ  registration  by  offer- 
ing grants  of  $1  for  each  new  voter  reg- 
istered, as  compared  to  the  most  recent 
general  election  in  the  jurisdiction  re- 
ceiving the  grant. 

In  addition,  the  bill  offers  technical  as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments 
to  improve  their  registration  procedures, 
including  sissistance  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
fraud.  By  this  provision,  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  registration  developed  in  any 
part  of  the  Nation  will  be  made  available 
to  all  jurisdictions,  and  nationwide  Im- 
provements will  be  facilitated. 


To  carry  out  the  financial  assistance 
program  proposed  by  the  amendment,  a 
new  agency — a  bipartisan  Voter  Regis- 
tration Administration — would  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Censar;  Bureau.  The  Bureau 
already  has  extensive  expertise  in  de- 
veloping election  data  and  in  related  vot- 
ing programs  By  building  on  the  founda- 
tion now  available,  it  should  be  possible 
to  launch  the  proposed  new  program  in 
time  to  make  significant  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  1972  elections.    . 

To  me,  voter  registration  is  the  key  to 
voter  turnout.  In  America  today,  the  real 
obstacles  in  the  path  to  the  ballot  box  are 
the  barriers  imposed  by  the  archaic  and 
imreasonable  voter  registration  proce- 
dures now  used  in  virtually  every  State. 

We  know  that  Americans  who  are  reg- 
istered are  Americans  who  vote.  Across 
the  Nation,  the  momentum  is  building  to 
reform  our  obsolete  registration  proce- 
dures— S.  2574  was  a  near  miss.  I  believe 
that,  pending  the  enactment  of  the  more 
comprehensive  sort  of  a  program  en- 
visaged by  S  2574.  we  have  an  obligation 
to  assist  the  States  in  whatever  way  we 
can  to  meet  the  burden  imposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Dunn 
case,  and  to  offer  as  much  help  as  we  can 
to  encourage  the  voters  of  America  to 
register.  The  cost  is  small,  and  the  re- 
wards to  our  democratic  system  will  be 
enormous. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  another 
minute  and  a  half. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  review  again 
the  dismal  statistics  about  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  today  are  denied  the 
right  to  participate  in  elections  because 
they  are  not  registered.  We  are  a  highly 
mobile  society.  More  and  more  people  are 
moving  across  the  country. 

This  amendment  would  enable  the 
States  to  adopt  effective  contemporary 
procedures  to  deal  with  what  has  become 
an  enormous  and  mushrooming  national 
problem.  The  amendment  would  make 
the  States  themselves  the  primary  ve- 
hicle for  this  program.  It  is  an  entirely 
voluntary  Federal  program,  unlike  the 
mandatory  program  we  considered  on  the 
Senate  floor  last  March.  It  would  help 
and  assist  States  and  local  communities 
to  upgrade  their  machinery  and  proce- 
dures for  registration. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Tlie  two  amendments  already  debated, 
for  a  national  election  holiday  and  for 
closing  and  opening  of  polls,  are  relative- 
ly simple.  They  are  relatively  easy  to 
understand.  Many  of  us  have  an  Idea  as 
to  whether  we  are  for  or  against  such  a 
simple  proposition. 

The  amendment  up  now  is  not  that 
simple.  It  is  very  extensive.  It  ventures 
into  those  areas  which  have  been  pretty 
much,  except  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments, left  to  the  discretion  and  regula- 
tion of  the  several  States. 

This  is  an  extensive  proposal.  It  pro- 
vides for  an  administration.  It  provides 
for  various  types  of  grants.  It  is  not  what 
one  would  normally  conceive  as  being  a 
simple  bill,  readily  understandable,  al- 
though its  objectives  are  good. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
paints  a  very  rosy  picture.  I  do  submit 
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the  place  to  submit  that  pictiure  and  start 
the  processing  of  this  measure  Is  in  a 
proper  committee.  That  is  where  it  should 
go,  and  then  It  should  come  here. 

We  acted  on  another  aspect  of  this 
bill — perhaps  the  entire  bill;  I  do  not  re- 
call— when  there  was  a  motion  to  table 
the  voter  registration  bill,  and  perhaps 
the  one  we  tabled  incorporated  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  That  occurred  on 
March  15  of  this  year. 

Again,  we  are  engaging  in  an  exercise 
believed  to  be  not  highly  regarded  in 
the  other  body,  because  it  does  not  per- 
tain to  the  main  part  of  the  bill. 

Second,  v/e  are  penalizing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bicentennial  Commission  by 
loading  the  bill  down  this  way. 

Next,  it  is  not  fair  to  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  confronted  with  vot- 
ing on  a  measure  which  they  would  like 
to  vote  for  on  its  merits,  but  we  have 
10  minutes  on  each  side,  and  we  are 
asked  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  a  measure 
this  big  and  this  extensive. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  fir.'^t  point  I  want  to  stress  is  that 
this  amendment  establishes  a  completely 
voluntary  program.  If  there  are  any 
Stateo  that  want  to  paiticipate  in  this 
program,  they  can  take  advantage  of  it. 
If  they  do  not  want  to  participate,  they 
do  not  have  to  take  advantage  of  the 
program. 

Unlike  the  bill  before  the  Senate  last 
March,  which  was  a  mandatory  national 
program,  this  amendment  proposes  a 
completely  voluntary  procedure.  It  is  up 
to  the  States  themselves  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  participate. 

Second,  this  amendment  is  revenue 
sharing  in  an  area  which  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  our  Nation.  We  have 
to  do  a  better  job  of  bringing  people  into 
the  .sy^'cm,  of  helping  the  States  offset 
some  of  their  costs  in  trying  to  register 
voters.  I  think  all  of  us  understand  the 
extraordinaiy  financial  hardships  faced 
by  many  of  the  States.  They  simply  do 
not  have  the  resomxes  to  do  what  they 
would  like  to  do  in  the  area  of  voter  reg- 
istration. This  measure  will  provide  some 
relief. 

It  is  a  voluntary  program.  It  is  to  bring 
people  into  greater  participation  in  the 
most  important  aspect  of  our  system  and 
that  is  voting.  There  is  a  crucial  and  crit- 
ical need  for  such  assistance. 

Tims  and  time  again,  these  issues  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and  debated  in 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  here  on  the  Senate  floor.  Every 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  familiar  with 
this  issue,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
get  favorable  action  on  the  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment,  partly 
for  the  reasons  that  were  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  but,  more  spe- 
cifically, because  of  some  of  the  provi- 
sions which  are  provided  for  in  the  bill. 


not  the  least  of  which  is  the  so-called 
bonus  of  a  dollar  given  to  someone  that  Is 
staying  on  the  political  subdivision  for 
each  new  person  he  registers.  This  is  the 
most  extraordinary  method  for  practic- 
ing fraud  that  I  can  think  of.  If  one  can 
rerister,  as  has  been  done  in  some  States 
and  in  some  areas,  every  graveyard  that 
happens  to  be  aroimd  the  city,  he  can  get 
an  extra  buck.  This  proposal  could  open 
the  graveyards  of  many  cities  and  coun- 
ties, on  that  provision  alone. 

The  other  point  that  ought  to  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  is  the 
definition  of  election  year.  It  refers  ap- 
parently not  only  to  national  elections  in 
November,  but  to  primary,  special,  gen- 
eral, or  other  elections.  It  could  take  in 
county  and  other  elections,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  except  for  the  possibly  restrain- 
ing language  at  the  bottom  of  that  para- 
graph which  says : 

President  or  Vice  President  and  any  elec- 
tion held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  dele- 
gates to  a  national  political  party  nominating 
convention  or  to  a  caucus — 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  a  primary 
or  special  election  into  that  type  of  elec- 
tion. So  it  does  not  fit  together. 

I  could  go  on  with  some  other  provi- 
sions which  I hive  picked  up  by  glancing 
at  the  amendment  in  a  very  hurried 
manner,  but  I  certainly  hope  we  will  not 
"agree  to  this  amendment  on  this  bill,  be- 
cause we  would  have  difficulty  getting 
the  bill  through  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  prepared  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  voter  registration  bill,  w-hich 
was  pending  on  the  calendar  last  year,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It 
addresses  many  of  the  issues  which  are 
raised  by  the  amendment  we  are  con- 
sidering now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Statemfnt  by  Senator  Dominick 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  on  several  grounds.  First,  the  as- 
sumption on  which  it  Is  based — that  In- 
creased registration  means  Increased  voter 
turnout — Is  arguable,  at  best.  Apathy, 
not  registration  procedures.  Is  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  failure  to  vote.  A  Bureau 
of  Cer.sus  survey  after  the  1968  election  Indi- 
cates that  53 Tf  of  those  who  fr.Ued  to  register 
did  so  because  of  disinterest,  dlstnste  for 
politics,  etc.  It  Is  true  that  89%  of  those  who 
registered  In  1968  nlso  voted.  But.  since  moat 
oi  those  who  registered  were  required  to  do 
so  In  persoji,  this  Is  rot  evidence,  as  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  contend,  that  a  system 
perinltting  registration  by  mall  will  Incre.-.se 
voting  rates.  The  correlai  lo  i  Is  i  ot  simply 
between  regl.stratlon  and  voting;  It  b  be- 
tween registering  In  person  and  voting  In 
person.  In  short,  these  who  ere  snfficlcntly 
interested  to  register  In  per.'^on  will  nlso  have 
sufficient  Interest  to  cast  their  vote  In  per- 
son. Tliis  analysis  Is  supported  by  19:8  elec- 
tion statistics  showing  that  voter  turnouts 
In  states  with  so-called  "universal  e  .roU- 
ment  plans"  were  not  significantly  higher 
than  the  national  average.  So,  until  we  go  to 
a  system  where  votes  are  also  cast  by  mcll, 
or  by  telephone  or  electronically,  I  don't 
think  registration  by  mall  Is  going  to  signif- 
icantly Increase  voter  participation.  This 
view  Is  shared  by  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  which  presented  teotlmony  before 
the  Committee  on  this  bill. 

To  be  sure,  registration  procedvires  should 
not  be  unduly  restrictive.  Everyone  who 
wants  to  register  should  be  able  to  do  so 


conveniently.  To  that  end,  legislation  requir- 
ing that  registration  offices  stay  open  eve- 
nings and  on  Saturdays  would  be  useful.  The 
s£iine  applies  to  voting  procedures.  Legisla- 
tion establishing  a  national  holiday  for  fed- 
eral elections  would  go  much  further  toward 
Increasing  voter  participation  than  this  leg- 
islation. Moreover,  since  there  is  a  clearly 
demonstrable  high  correlation  between  vot- 
ing rates  and  educational  levels,  the  esti- 
mated $120  million  which  this  bill  would  cost 
annually  could  be  better  spent  upgrading  the 
quality  of  education  In  our  schools.  Only 
education  can  reduce  the  apathy  which  is 
responsible  for  poor  voter  participation.  In 
the  words  of  President  Kennedy's  Commis- 
sion on  Registration  and  Voting  Pfirtlclpa- 
tlon: 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  our  schools  are 
not  doing  the  Job.  The  teaching  of  citizen- 
ship In  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
needs  a  major  overhatol.  American  education 
has  placed  too  little  emphasis  on  subject 
matter  that  will  provide  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  our  system  of  government.  The  school 
chUd  tends  to  be  taught  social  studies  pas- 
sively. He  Is  not  shown  In  a  meaningful  way 
how  be  as  a  person  relates  to  h.s  world.  His 
responsibUltles  as  a  citizen  In  a  free  society 
are  not  made  clear.  It  Is  small  wonde.'-  thai 
we  are  a  nation  of  cynics  when  It  comes  to 
our  politics. 

If  we  are  really  interested  in  Increaoln-^ 
voter  participation,  we  should  be  trying  to 
deal  with  this  basic  educational  problem, 
rather  than  wasting  our  time  and  the  tax- 
payers' money  on  an  expensive  plan  for  regU- 
tratloii  by  mall. 

This  bill  would  inject  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Into  election  mechanics,  and  will 
predictably  lead  to  federal  control  of  all  ejec- 
tions— federal,  stale  and  local.  The  b:,3lc 
scheme  of  the  Co;istitutlon  Is  to  leave  voting 
qualifications  and  procedures  to  the  states, 
and  Congress  has  traditionally  recognized 
this.  The  Federal  Government  has  gotten  In- 
volved  In  election  procedures  only  to  the 
extev.t  necessajy  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights.  No  one  contends  that  this  bill  Is  di- 
rected to  that  purpose.  It  is  simply  another 
manifestation  of  the  doctrine  that  the  best 
.solution  to  any  problm — in  this  case,  voter 
partlclpatio".— Is  through  establishment  of 
another  large  federal  bureaucracy. 

3;nce  tiici-e  is  abundant  cvldei.ce  that  this 
drctrine  is  miitaken,  we  should  now  be  !n- 
cr:  sing,  not  d.-^rr!\-\s!ng,  the  r^-Tionslbi'l'i^s 
of  the  .state;.  v,-;th  regard  to  all  aspects  of 
government — including  elections. 

Whatever  de.^;r»ble  Influence  this  legisla- 
tion might  liave  on  voter  particip.itlon  would 
be  far  outwelglied  by  its  uncie.-irable  encour- 
agement of  election  fraud.  It  doe;<n't  t^ke 
much  Imagination  to  see  the  Gpporiu:iities 
for  double  and  multiple  registration,  a.?  Tell 
is  reETlstratlon  in  fictitious  n.-^mes.  Forms 
would  be  mailed  to  Individual  addresses,  ;  nd 
would  be  available  In  bulk  at  Post  Of- 
fices. Anyc'.io  who  fills  out  a  form — or  forms — 
is  eligible  to  vcte  when  It  Is  returned  to  h'.m. 
Undtf  the  bill,  registration  would  be  requ.red 
to  stay  open  at  least  until  30  days  b;fcre 
the  el- ction.  In  £ome  states.  It  stays  open 
until  as  little  as  10  days  before  the  election. 
Tnis  means  in  many  cases  election  olTlr.als 
will  have  Inadequate  time  to  check  regi-  ra- 
tion lists  to  verify  that  residency  as  we::  as 
other  state  voting  requirements  are  met. 

State  registration  laws  arose  as  a  means  of 
preventing  election  fraud,  and  are  based  O'l 
the  assumption  that  registration  In  pers.n  Is 
the  best  deterrent.  The  relatively  mlninif  1  oc- 
currences of  this  type  of  election  fraud  since 
registration  laws  became  prev.alent  arrund 
the  turn  of  the  century  pretty  well  dcrnon- 
stratas  the  validity  of  that  assumption.  By 
abrogating  state  registration  laws  and  elimi- 
nating the  requh-ement  that  registrants  per- 
sonally appepT  before  a  voter  registrar,  this 
legislation  would  In  effect  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  become  a  party  to  regis- 
tration fraud. 
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The  provisions  in  the  blU  for  prevention  of 
fraud  are  Inadequate.  The  National  Voter 
Registration  Administration  is  authorized  to 
help  prevent  fraud,  but  can  do  so  only  at  the 
inviuitlon  of  state  of  local  election  officials. 
This  protection  is  of  course  meaningless  In  a 
situation  where  the  state  or  local  official  is 
Involved  In  the  fraud.  Again,  since  there 
would  be  at  most  30  days  between  close  of 
registration  and  the  election,  there  would  not 
be  adequate  time  to  investigate  and  take  ef- 
tectire  action  against  registration  fraud. 

Finally,  Mr  President,  from  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint,  this  Is  a  bad  bill  and  It 
comes  up  at  the  worst  possible  time.  It  would 
place  a  crushing  burden  on  state  and  local 
election  officials  throughout  the  country.  Fur- 
ther, It  wciiici  place  our  election  processes  In 
chaos  on  Vao  eve  of  the  1972  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  state  legislatures  and  election 
officials  already  face  a  very  heavy  burden  in 
conducting  this  year's  elections  as  the  result 
of  our  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  (PL.  91-285^ . 

That  Act  necessitated  extensive  changes  In 
the  election  laws  and  procedures  l.i  each 
state.  Most  of  the  states  are  still  in  the 
process  of  malting  those  changes.  This  bill 
would  impcs?  new,  and  In  part  inconsistent, 
FedTal  requirements  on  election  officials  who 
:.re  still  struggling  with  those  we  Imposed  In 
1970. 

To  illustrate  the  complexity  of  the  1970 
amendments,  I  quote  from  a  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Justice  last 
year  for  all  the  State  Governors  and  Secre- 
taries of  State: 

Memorandum  or  Department  op  JtrsncB 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  amended  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
In  a  number  of  respects.  Suits  involving  the 
constitutionality  of  certain  of  the  new  provi- 
sions— that  is.  section  201  which  suspended 
the  use  of  literacy  and  similar  tests  In  all 
states  or  counties  not  subject  to  suspension 
under  the  1965  Act;  section  202  which  dealt 
with  residency,  absentee  registration  and  ab- 
sentee voting  in  presidential  elections;  and 
section  30C  which  prescribed  minimum  vot- 
ing age — were  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  were  decided  by  the  Court  In  December 
1970.  Oregon  v.  Mitchell,  400  U.S.  112. 

This  memorandum  discusses  the  above  sta- 
tutory provisions,  with  primary  emphasis  on 
sections  2C2  and  302,  In  light  of  the  Court's 
decision. 

A.  NATIONWIDE    SUSPENSION    OF    LITERACY    AND 

OTHER  TESTS 

The  Svipreme  Court  was  unanimous  In  up- 
holding section  201  (42  U.S.C.A.  1973aa> 
which  suspends  until  August  6,  1975.  the  use 
of  literacy  or  similar  tests  In  any  state  or 
co'inty  not  subject  to  suspension  by  virtue 
of  section  4 (a)  of  the  Act  as  amended.  The 
prohibition  applies  to  all  federal,  state  and 
local  elections. 

It  should  be  noted  that.  In  addition  to 
siLioending  any  "test  or  device"  as  such,  sec- 
tion 201  mav  extend  to  other  provisions  and 
practices  wMch  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
Illiterates  from  voting  although  the  efTect 
may  be  indirect  (e.g..  failure  to  permit  assist- 
ance to  Illiterate  voters  or  registrants) .  Thus. 
to  the  extent  that  it  has  not  already  been 
done.  It  would  seem  proper  for  registration 
and  election  officials  even  In  states  which  do 
not  maintain  a  "test  or  device"  to  review 
their  laws  and  to  cease  applying  any  provi- 
sion whose  practical  effect  is  to  prevent  regis- 
tration or  voting  by  persons  unable  to  read 
and  write. 

B.  DURATIONAL    RESTDENCT    REQUIREMENTS    AND 
ABSENTEE  VOTING  IN  PRCSmENTIAL  ELECTIONS 

The  Supreme  Court  also  upheld  the  con- 
stltuUonallty  of  section  202  (42  UJ3.C.A. 
1973aa-l)  which  eliminates  durational  resi- 
dency requirements  as  a  precondition  tar 
voting    for    presidential    electors    and    pre- 


scribes standards  for  absentee  registration 
and  absentee  voting  In  such  presidential 
elections. 

The  provisions  of  section  202  are  Intended 
to  broaden  the  opportunity  of  otherwise 
qualified  residents  of  a  state  to  vote  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  (that  Is,  presiden- 
tial electors).  The  terms  of  the  statute  and 
its  legislative  history  indicate  that  It  does 
not  apply  to  presidential  primaries  or  to 
such  processes  as  selection  of  national  con- 
vention delegates.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  elec- 
tion of  members  of  Congress. 

Since  any  otherwise  qualified  resident  of  a 
state,  who  Is  at  least  18  years  of  age,  is  eligi- 
ble to  vote  in  any  federal  election,  such  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section 
202  insofar  as  voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President  Is  concerned. 

The  provisions  of  section  202,  as  explained 
below,  pertain  not  only  to  (1)  persons  who 
move  from  one  state  to  another  but  also  to 
(2)  persons  who  move  within  a  state  and  (3) 
residents  of  long  standing  who  have  not  com- 
plied with  the  state's  general  requirements 
for  voter  registration. 

In  general,  in  order  to  vote  in  a  state  or 
political  subdivision  In  a  presidential  elec- 
tion, a  person  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident 
of  that  state  or  political  subdivision;  the  only 
exception  to  this  rule  is  that  in  certain 
limited  circumstances,  former  residents  of  a 
state  or  a  political  subdivision  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

EUminatlon  of  durational  residency 
requirements 

The  statute  in  effect  distinguishes  between 
durational  residency  requirements  (e.g.,  one 
year  in  the  state,  6  months  In  the  county) 
and  provisions  concerning  the  time  that  reg- 
istration books  are  open.  Requirements  of 
the  former  tyjje  are  rendered  unenforceable 
with  respect  to  presidential  elections.  See 
5  202(c),  42  U.S.C.A.  1973aa-l(c;.  In  regard 
to  the  period  v.-hen  registration  (or  other 
means  of  quallflciktion)  Is  to  be  permitted, 
Ihi  statute  provides  that  appllcatio::s  must 
be  accepted  up  to  the  30th  day  before  the 
presidential  election.  See  §  202(d) ,  •^2  U.S.C.A. 
1973aa-l(d). 

Thus,  any  otherwise  qualified  person  who 
establishes  residence  In  a  new  state  at  least 
30  days  before  a  presidential  election  and  who 
applies  for  registration  by  that  time  is  eligi- 
ble to  vote  there  for  presidential  electors. 
Similarly,  any  otherwise  qualified  resident  of 
a  state  who  moves  to  a  different  city,  county 
or  precinct  (or  other  political  subdivision) 
within  the  state  at  least  30  days  before  such 
an  election  is  eligible  to  vote  at  his  new  lo- 
cation for  presidential  electors. 

Finally,  any  resident  of  a  state  who  meets 
the  qualifications  for  voting  except  that  he 
has  not  complied  with  a  general  registration 
deadline  (which  falls  more  than  30  days  be- 
fore a  presidential  election)  must  be  per- 
mitted to  register  to  vote  for  presidential 
electors  up  until  the  30th  day  before  the 
election. 

A  different  provision  deals  with  persons 
who  change  their  residence  after  the  30th 
day  before  a  presidential  election.  See  §  202 
(e),  42  U.S.C.A.  1973aa-l(e).  When  an  In- 
dividual moves  to  a  new  state  or  political 
subdivision  within  30  days  of  such  an  elec- 
tion, the  place  where  he  will  be  eligible  to 
vote  depends  upon  the  registration  deadline 
applicable  to  voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President  in  the  new  location.  If  that  dead- 
line permits  registration  within  the  30-day 
period  Bind  the  individual  is  able  to  meet  the 
deadline,  he  must  vote  at  the  new  location. 

However,  If  he  Is  unable  to  register  In  his 
new  residence  because  of  the  time  of  his 
move,  the  place  In  which  he  formerly  resided 
(whether  his  move  was  to  a  new  state"  or 
within  the  same  state)  must  permit  him  to 
vote  for  presidential  electors,  as  long  as  he 
had  satisfied  the  qualifications  to  vote  In  his 
former  location  as  of  the  time  of  his  move. 


He  may  retturn  to  vote  In  person  at  the  poll- 
ing place  where  he  would  have  voted  If  he 
had  not  changed  his  residence  or,  If  he  meets 
the  absentee  voting  requirements  of  that 
place  (other  than  requirements  regarding 
current  residency  and  the  reason  for  absence) 
he  may  vote  by  absentee  ballot  In  the  elec- 
tion unit  of  his  former  residence. 
Absentee  balloting  and  absentee  registration 
in  regard  to  presidential  elections 

Under  section  202,  each  state  must  provide 
that  any  otherwise  qualified  person  who  ex- 
pects to  be  away  from  his  election  district  on 
election  day  (and  who  complies  with  the  ap- 
plicable time  requirements)  may  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot.  See  S  202(d),  42  U.S.C-A.  1973 
aa-l(d).  Accordingly,  state  laws  which  re- 
strict availability  of  absentee  ballots  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  citizens  or  persons  absent  for 
particular  reasons  may  not  be  enforced  with 
respect  to  voting  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

Section  202  requires  that  each  state  pro- 
vide that  an  application  for  an  absentee  bal- 
lot In  a  presidential  election  may  be  made  as 
late  as  the  7th  day  before  the  election  and 
that  such  a  ballot  may  be  returned  up  to 
the  time  the  polls  are  closed.  Any  state  law 
which  is  less  restrictive  than  the  standards 
required  by  section  202  may  be  Implemented, 
but  no  law  which  Is  more  restrictive  may  be 
enforced  with  regard  to  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Anyone  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  by  ab- 
sentee ballot  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent must  be  given  the  opportunity.  If  nec- 
essary, to  register  absentee.  See  §  202(f),  42 
U.S.C.A.  1873aa-l(f).  Tlie  absentee  voting 
and  absentee  registration  provisions,  as  well 
as  provisions  setting  a  maximum  of  30  days 
before  an  election  for  registration  deadlines, 
apply  to  all  voters,  whether  they  have  moved 
to  a  new  state,  moved  within  a  state  or  sim- 
ply remain  at  the  same  address  and  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  special  procedures  for 
presidential  elections. 

Implementation 

Implementation  of  the  new  law  may  create 
a  need  for  special  procedures  to  prevent  fraud 
or  other  improper  voting  practices.  For  ex- 
ample, a  system  of  cross-checking  with  uther 
registration  units  within  the  state  and  in 
other  states  could  provide  a  means  of  guard- 
ing against  double  registration.  In  general, 
the  mechanics  of  implementing  the  federal 
law  will  be  a  matter  for  each  state  to  deter- 
mine In  the  light  of  Its  elections  system  as  a 
whole. 

As  noted  previously,  section  202  relates 
only  to  elections  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  its  provisions  set  forth  minimum 
standards  concerning  registration  and  voting 
procedures.  Any  state  may  elect  to  continue 
or  Institute  less  restrictive  standards. 

C.   VOTING    AGE 

with  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provision  reducing  voting  age  to  18  (section 
302,  42  U.S.C.A.  1973bb-l),  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  differed.  The  result  of  the 
several  opinions  was  to  uphold  the  statute 
with  respect  to  "federal  elections,"  but  to 
hold  It  Invalid  with  respect  to  state  and  local 
elections. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  pertinent  opinion 
that  otherwise  qualified  persons,  18  years  of 
age  or  older,  mu.'st  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
presidential  electors  and  for  members  of 
Congress.  Also,  it  would  appear  that  such 
persons  are  eligible  to  vote  In  primaries  which 
select  candidates  for  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives.  (It  should  be  noted  that,  as 
adopted  by  Congress,  section  302  applied  to 
voting  "In  any  prlmray  or  In  any  election.") 

Somewhat  different  Issues  are  presented  by 
presidential  primaries  and  nomination  of 
presidential  candidates,  matters  not  dealt 
with  expressly  by  the  Court.  In  view  of  such 
factors  as  the  great  variation  from  state  to 
state  regarding  presidential  nomination  and 
selection   of  national   convention  delegates. 
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the  Department  of  Justice  will  not  attempt 
to  issue  any  definitive  guideline  concerning 
participation  by  18-year-olds.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  Department's  law  enforce- 
ment policy,  a  distinction  will  be  made  be- 
tween presidential  primaries  In  the  tradi- 
tional 3ense  and  other  processes  such  as 
party  conventions  and  caucuses.  Regarding 
the  primaries,  it  would  appear  that  In  gen- 
eral section  302  as  sustained  by  the  Court  Is 
applicable.  As  to  the  other  processes,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  matter  can  most  appropriately 
be  resolved  at  the  state  level. 

Other  questions  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  procedviral  or  mechanical  aspects  of 
voting  by  19-year-olds  In  "federal"  elections 
and  primaries.  These  are  questions  which  we 
feel  can  best  be  determined  by  state  officials. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  obvious  that  election 
officials  will  have  a  difficult  task  In  meeting 
all  of  these  requirements  in  this  year's  elec- 
tion. This  bin  would  compound  that  dif- 
ficulty by  adding  a  dual  registration  scheme 
for  ail  Federal  elections.  That  In  Itself  Is 
bad  enough,  but  this  bill  Is  deficient  in  the 
additional  respect  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  1970  Amendments. 

For  example,  section  404(a)  establishes  a 
30  day  durational  residency  requirement  in 
all  Federal  elections.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  abolished  all  durational 
residency  requirements  In  Presidential  elec- 
tions. Section  202  of  that  law  reads  in  part: 

"The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  the  im- 
position and  application  of  the  durational 
residency  requirement  as  a  precondition  to 
voting  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities for  absentee  registration  and  ab- 
sentee balloting  In  presidential  elections — 

(1)  denies  or  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  to  vote  for  their 
President  and  Vice  President; 

(2)  denies  or  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional right  of  citizens  to  enjoy  their 
free  movement  across  State  lines; 

(3)  denies  or  abridges  the  privileges  and 
Immunities  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of 
each  State  under  article  IV,  section  2,  clause 
1,  of  the  Constitution; 

'(4)  In  some  Instances  has  the  Impermis- 
sible purpose  or  effect  of  denying  citizens 
the  right  to  vote  for  such  officers  because  of 
the  way  they  may  vote; 

"(5)  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  citizens 
the  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  due  process 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  that  are 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  fourteenth 
amendment;  and 

'(6)  Does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  any  compelling  State  Interest  In  the 
conduct  of  presidential  elections. 

'(b)  Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Con- 
gress declares  that  In  order  to  secure  and 
protect  the  above-stated  rights  of  citizens 
under  the  Constitution,  to  enable  citizens 
to  better  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  such  rights, 
and  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment,  It  Is  necessary  (1)  to 
completely  abolish  the  durational  residency 
requirement  as  a  precondition  to  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  (2)  to 
establish  nationwide,  uniform  standards  rel- 
ative to  absentee  registration  and  absentee 
balloting  in  presidential  elections. 

'(c)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  or  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  in  such  election  because  of 
the  failure  of  such  citizen  to  comply  with  any 
durational  residency  requirement  of  such 
State  or  political  subdivision;  nor  shall  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  for  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President,  or  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  in  such  election  because  of  the 
failure  of  such  citizen  to  be  physically  pres- 
ent in  such  State  or  political  subdivision  at 
the  time  of  such  election,  if  such  citizen 


shall  have  complied  with  the  requirements 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  such  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  providing  for  the  casting  of 
absentee  ballots  in  such  election." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  safely  as- 
sume that  the  constitutional  rights  which 
were  being  abridged  prior  to  the  1970  Act  are 
still  in  the  Constitution.  If  a  durational 
residency  requirement  was  wrong  then,  it  is 
wrong  now.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
bill  contains  Inconsistencies.  It  was  poorly 
conceived  and  hastily  considered — one  mark- 
up session  of  less  than  one  hour — ^by  a  Com- 
mittee which  traditionally  has  not  had  juris- 
diction over  voting  legislation,  and  therefore. 
with  all  due  respect,  has  little  expertise  In 
that  area. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  expect  that 
orderly  elections  can  be  conducted  under 
confusing,  eleventh-hour  mandates.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

This  program  is  described  as  a  vol- 
untary program,  perfectly  harmless  and 
perfectly  beneficial  to  good  citizenship, 
and  fine,  sound  government. 

Already  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  picked  two  points  which  are  very  in- 
teresting. They  would  be  pursued  in  great 
depth  if  they  were  subjects  before  a  com- 
mittee, particularly  after  testimony  had 
been  given  and  persons  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  on  them.  So  it  is  a  meas- 
ure that  is  entitled  to  proper  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  a  committee  and 
processing  therein. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  would  be 
derelict  If  it  chose  to  act  in  this  summary, 
highly  Irregular  fashion.  The  bill,  S. 
3307,  before  us  is  to  provide  the  Com- 
mission with  means  to  make  preparation 
for  the  Bicentennial  Celebration,  to 
move  forward  with  that  program,  and  it 
is  a  fine  program.  Here  we  are  having 
that  Commission  operate  on  a  continu- 
ing resolution.  It  cannot  go  ahead  and 
get  the  momentum  for  many  items  which 
require  leadtime  in  order  for  the  Com- 
mission to  pursue  its  plans  for  the  cele- 
bration. We  cannot  have  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  in  due  time  asking  that  the 
celebration  be  done  in  1977  or  1978.  If 
anyone  is  bidding  for  that  kind  of  amend- 
ment, I  just  think  it  should  be  recon- 
sidered. We  ought  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  day  and  cut  out  or  reject 
any  other  types  of  amendments  like  this, 
especially  when  they  are  of  this  depth 
and  of  this  extent. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
fraud  issue  is  a  red  herring.  There  are 
ample  provisions  under  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prosecute  indi- 
viduals for  fraud.  18  U.S.C.  1001,  for  ex- 
ample, provides  severe  penalties  for 
fraud — a  $10,000  fine  or  5  years  in  prison, 
or  both.  The  issue  of  fraud  under  this 
amendment  is  no  different  from  the  issue 
in  any  other  Federal  grant  program. 
Anyone  who  is  guilty  of  fraud  can  be 
prosecuted,  as  he  should  be.  and  the 
appropriate  provisions  in  existing  law 
are  all  that  are  necessary  to  deal  with 
any  possible  fraud. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  get  around 
the  fact  that  of  all  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions in  the  world,  we  are  the  poorest  in 
encouraging  our  people  to  vote  or  par- 


ticipate in  the  system.  And  one  of  the  key 
causes  of  our  poor  voter  turnout  is  the 
barriers  that  have  been  raised  against 
registering  voters.  If  the  present  pattern 
continues,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
56  million  otherwise  eligible  voters  will 
not  participate  in  the  coming  elections. 
In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases, 
they  fail  to  vote  because  they  are  not 
registered.  I  think  we  ought  to  encourage 
them  to  participate  in  the  system.  Let 
the  political  parties  go  out  and  make 
their  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
American  people.  Let  all  the  people  vote. 

I  have  no  fear  of  bringing  people  into 
the  system.  I  think  democracy  has  some- 
thing to  fear  only  when  we  keep  people 
out. 

This  is  a  voluntary  financial  assistance 
program  to  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities. If  the  States  and  communi- 
ties want  to  participate,  they  can.  They 
are  not  required  to  do  so.  By  bringing 
people  into  the  system,  I  think  we  will 
strengthen  our  entire  system,  and  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  think  again,  after  scanning  this 
amendment,  that  it  is  worthwhile  point- 
ing out  that,  in  violation  of  the  custo- 
mary rules  of  the  Senate,  there  is  an 
open-ended  appropriation  at  the  end  of 
it.  We  do  not  have  any  idea  how  much 
this  may  cost.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
have  been  no  figures  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  It  just 
simply  says  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essarj'. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  never 
voted  for  any  kind  of  bill,  whether  I 
favored  it  or  not,  that  had  an  open- 
ended  appropriation,  because  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  tell  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  how  much  a  particu- 
lar piece  of  legislation  will  cost  them. 
This  is  not  money  just  printed  on  the 
printing  press,  much  as  some  of  my 
friends  may  like  to  think  it  is.  This  is 
money  from  the  funds  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  As  for  me,  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  any  bill  with  an  open-ended  ap- 
propriation of  this  kind. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  examine 
carefully  the  different  sections  of  the  bill, 
he  will  see  the  projected  costs  are  care- 
fully limited.  With  full  participation  in 
every  State  in  every  program  in  the  bill, 
I  estimate  that  the  overall  cost  would  be 
in  the  range  of  $75  million  to  $150  mil- 
lion in  every  presidential  election  year. 
That's  no  more  than  $40  million  a  year 
on  the  average.  I  share  the  Senator's 
general  reluctance  to  enact  open-ended 
authorization  bills,  but  this  Is  not  a  case 
where  that  general  rule  applies.  And.  as 
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the  Senator  is  aware,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  obviously  have  to  specify 
a  particular  funding  level  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  think  that  these  funds  would  be  one 
of  the  best  investments  America  could 
make.  If  we  compare  this  with  our  total 
Federal  budget  of  more  than  $200  billion 
a  year,  this  amendment  Is  a  very  small 
investment  to  help  insure  that  the  Amer- 
ican system  functions  properly.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  pay  every  4  years  to  make 
our  system  work. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  as  the  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  next 
November  approximately  140  million 
Americans  will  be  of  voting  age.  Of  these, 
about  25.6  million  will  be  voting  for  the 
first  time  in  a  presidential  election.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  they  will  have  been 
eligible  to  vote  for  President.  These  are 
the  young  voters  from  18  to  25. 

There  are  two  major  reasons:  First, 
the  great  postwar  baby  boom,  those  bom 
from  1947-54:  second,  the  recent  Fed- 
eral law  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 

In  1968  approximately  73  million 
Americans  voted,  about  61  percent  of 
the  voting-age  population.  If  only  the 
same  percentage  voted  in  1972  this  would 
mean  about  85.4  million  voters,  an  in- 
crease of  12.4  million  people. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  Duim  against  Blumfleld  significantly 
shortened  durational  residency  voting  re- 
quirements in  all  elections,  so  more  than 
12.4  million  new  people  must  be  reg- 
istered, particularly  the  people  who  have 
moved  and  must  now  be  reregistered. 
These  are  not  "new  voters"  at  all. 

Even  those  States  such  as  mine  of 
Alaska,  which  have  had  postcard  regis- 
tration procedures  for  years,  will  be  fi- 
nancially burdened  this  year  because  of 
these  developments.  Procedures  and  laws 
must  be  modified.  And  the  major  bur- 
dens, financial  as  well  as  procedural,  will 
fall  on  the  States. 

I  fore.see  great,  if  not  insurmountable, 
problems  for  the  States  if  they  must  meet 
these  difficulties  without  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

For  this  reason,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  assist  the  States  to  insure 
that  all  eligible  Americans  who  desire  to 
do  so  are  re^ristered  to  vote. 

The  Kennrdv-Stevens  amendment  will 
provide  the  authorization.  It  authorizes 
"basic  grants"  to  pay  the  cost  of  existing 
voter-recristration  programs;  additional 
"incentive  grants"  for  increase  in  voter 
registration;  "planning  grants"  to  pay 
the  full  cof^t  of  studies  to  modernize  voter 
reglstnition,  such  as  computer  tech- 
niques: the  full  cost  of  po.stcard  registra- 
tion for  anv  jurisdiction  that  registers  by 
postcard:  technical  assistance  to  States 
and  local  governments  to  improve  their 
registration  procedures,  including  fraud 
prevention:  and  a  new  Voter  Registra- 
tion Assistance  Administration  in  the 
Census  Bureau  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

Congress  must,  I  feel,  act  promptly  if 
we  are  to  assure  that  the  new  guidelines 
for  voter  registration  are  met.  Subject 
only  to  the  particular  problems  of  regis- 
tration, each  voter  should  be  given  the 
assurance  his  or  her  vote  will  be  counted. 


Registration  is  a  means  to  decrease  de- 
lays at  the  polls  and  increase  the  voter's 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  this  basic 
privilege  of  our  democracy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  there  any  time  on 
the  bill  itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  transferable  time. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  a  cosponsor;  I  believe  it  is  the 
Kennedy-Stevens  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  his  name  will  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiGHT),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards)  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  neces.sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr.  Bennett) 
is  detained  on  ofTicial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Srnatov 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[No.  366  LC'i;.] 
YE  \S— 40 


Inouye 

Mondale 

Spong 

Jackson 

Montoya 

Stevens 

Javlts 

Moss 

Stevenson 

Kennedy 

Muskle 

Symington 

Long 

Nelson 

Tunney 

Magnuson 

Pastore 

wmiams 

Mansfield 

Proxmlre 

Metcalf 

Schwelker 
NAYS— 45 

Aiken 

Dole 

Percy 

Allen 

Dominlck 

Roth 

Allott 

Ervln 

Saxbe 

Baker 

Fannin 

Scott 

Beall 

Fong 

Smith 

Bellmon 

Grlffln 

Sparkman 

Bible 

Gurney 

Stafford 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Stennts 

Brock 

Hruska 

Taft 

Buckley 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Byrd, 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Harry  P., 

Jr.    Mathlas 

Tower 

Cook 

McClellan 

Weicker 

Cooper 

Miller 

Young 

Cotton 

Packwood 

Curtis 

Pearson 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Bennett 

Goldwater 

McIntyre 

Eastland 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Edwards 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Pulbrlght 

McGee 

Randolph 

GambreU 

McGovern 

Ribicoff 

Anderson 

Cannon 

Harris 

Bayh 

Caie 

Hart 

Bentsen 

Chiles 

Hfr'ke 

Brooke 

Church 

Hollings 

Burdick 

Crtuiston 

Hughes 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Eagleton 

Humphrey 

So  Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Several  Senators.  Third  reading. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

Sec.  (a).  No  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision, 
erter  any  Judgment,  or  issue  any  order  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  require  that 
pupils  be  transported  to  or  from  school  on 
the  basis  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

Sec.  (b).  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States,  empow- 
ered to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  any  program  or  activity  at  any  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise,  shall  with- 
hold or  threaten  to  withhold  any  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  In  order  to  coerce  or 
Induce  the  implementation  or  continuation 
of  any  plan  or  program  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  require  that  pupils  be  transported 
to  or  from  school  en  the  basis  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Sec.  (c).  Notwithstanding  any  other  law 
or  provision  of  law,  in  the  case  of  any  order 
rn\  tlie  p-'irt  of  any  United  States  district 
court  which  requires  the  transfer  or  trans- 
portation of  any  student  of  students  from 
any  school  attendance  area  prescribed  by 
competent  State  or  local  authority  or  which 
requires  the  consolid.atlcn  of  two  or  more 
local  educational  agencies  for  the  purposes 
of  achieving  a  balance  among  students  with 
respect  to  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin,  the  efifectlveness  of  such  order  shall 
be  postponed  until  all  appeals  in  connection 
with  such  order  have  been  exhausted  or,  in 
the  event  no  appeals  are  taken,  until  the 
time  for  such  appeals  has  expired. 

Sec.  (d)  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance, is  held  invalid,  the  remaining 
provisions  of  this  title,  or  the  application  of 
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6uch  provision  to  other  persona  or  circum- 
stances, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) .  How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield  himself?  ,^  .     .     . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  first 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. ^  , 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  not 
planned  to  offer  this  amendment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  got  it  up  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  Every  extraneous  provision 
imaginable  has  been  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  biU.  An  effort 
was  made  to  provide  group  insurance 
for  firemen  and  policemen.  That  was  a 
meritorious  amendment  but  not  germane 
to  the  pending  bUl.  An  effort  was  also 
made  to  provide  for  subsidies  to  States 
to  promote  voter  registration  by  mail, 
and  that  proposal  was  defeated  by  the 
Senate. 

This  is  the  GrifBn  amendment,  the  one 
that  was  approved  by  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  43  to  40  on  February  25,  1972. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues to  come  before  Congress,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  we  seem  unable  to 
get  these  bills  up  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  did  not  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  just  hear 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  say  some- 
thing about  nongermane  amendments? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  no  amend- 
ment would  be  more  germane  to  a  bill 
providing  for  the  celebration  of  the 
American  Revolution  than  a  bill  which 
would  protect  from  judicial  and  bureau- 
cratic tyrarmy  the  little  children  of 
America? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  indeed.  That  would 
be  highly  appropriate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  that  not  exactly  what 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  do? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  it  certainly  would. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  making  that  highly 
cogent  observation.  I  appreciate  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  has 
just  come  into  the  Chamber,  and  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  him  that  the  Senate  has 
before  it  at  this  time  an  amendment 
on  v.hich  there  is  a  time  limitation  of 
some  20  minutes,  I  believe,  with  10  min- 
utes to  each  side.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan  has 
been  desirous  of  getting  action  on  his 
amendment  or  an  amendment  similar 
to  his. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
yield,  I  just  came  into  the  Chamber  and 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  going  to  offer 
this  amendment. 

Is  the  language  similar  language  to  the 
amendment  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  offered? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  the  exact  language. 
I  attributed  authorship  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin).  I  followed  his  leadership  at 
that  time  and  I  hope  to  follow  his  lead- 
ership at  this  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  very 
strongly  support  the  amendment  he  of- 
fers now  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted.  I  voted  earlier  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota having  to  do  with  making  elec- 
tion day  a  holiday.  I  noted  at  that  time 
that  that  was  not  particularly  germane 
to  the  bill  under  consideration,  so  I  as- 
sume that  germaneness  is  not  a  factor 
in  the  consideration  of  this  legislation 
and  that  a  busing  amendment  would  be 
perfectly  appropriate.  I  hope  that  all 
Senators  who  voted  for  it  will  vote  for  it 
on  its  merits.  If  they  do  consider  it  on 
its  merits,  they  will  surely  vote  for  it  and 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  just  pointed  out  the 
theory 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  which  the  amend- 
ment would  be  germane.  I  pointed  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  my  colleagues  that  the  matter  of 
germaneness  actually  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  because  this  is  a  Senate  bill  and 
germaneness  is  not  required.  It  would  be 
required  only  in  the  case  of  House  bills 
pending  before  the  Senate  where  the 
joint  rule  would  apply  when  the  measure 
goes  back  to  the  House  for  approval  of  a 
Senate  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  vote  for  this 
amendment  and  withdraw,  as  it  does, 
jm-isdiction  from  the  Federal  courts  to 
enter  busing  decrees  or  busing  orders  to 
establish  racial  balance  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  who  con- 
trols the  time  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  oppose  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  taken  a  position 
with  reference  to  amendments  to  this  bill 
that  where  they  are  nongermane,  we 
should  stick  to  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
which  reads,  "A  bill  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial  Commission 
as  amended." 

As  I  understand  the  text  of  the  Griffin 
amendment,  it  does  not  qualify  by  way 
of  germaneness  to  the  text  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  little  time. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
nilnutes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  when  I  imderstand  that 
all  time  for  debate  has  expired,  I  will  ex- 
ercise the  privilege  of  a  Senator  and 
move  to  table  the  amendment.  Perhaps 
the  best  argimient  that  can  be  made  in 
favor  of  tabling  is  not  necessarily  a  sub- 
stantive argument,  although  I  think  that 
it  is  very  conclusive,  as  I  will  try  to 
demonstrate  in  a  moment  by  the  pro- 
cedural argument  in  the  words  of  a  fa- 
mous English  legislator  who  uttered 
them— whether  I  am  using  the  exact 
words  or  not,  the  thought  Is  still  there — 
when  he  said  that  to  resume  is  to  resume. 

We  have  had  an  awful  lot  of  extrane- 
ous amendments.  It  will  not  help  cer- 
tainly to  load  this  one  on.  We  will  have 
a  succession  of  other  amendments,  in- 
cluding H.R.  1,  which  will  keep  us  on 
this  bill  for  a  very  long  time,  indeed. 

However,  substantively,  we  all  know 
that  this  matter  is  being  considered  in 
the  House  both  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  level  and  on  a  very  com- 
pletely inhabitory  statutory  level. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  a  stay  in 
essence  of  any  current  busing  orders  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  passed  recently  and  enacted  into  law 
by  the  President.  This  is,  indeed,  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  extremely  vexing 
subject. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  amount 
of  controversy  in  the  pubUc  doman,  ex- 
cept in  some  areas  like  that  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  has 
been  very  much  overblown.  However, 
nonetheless.  Senators  have  to  respond  to 
what  they  consider  to  be  their  primary 
duty.  But  the  sensitivity  of  the  desegre- 
gation of  the  American  school  system 
where  it  Is  unconstitutionally  segre- 
gated— and  the  incidents  in  the  case  of 
busing  Is  a  factor — however  Congress 
may  decide  that  issue,  certainly  is  not 
going  to  be  decided  in  justice  to  the  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  Certainly 
it  will  not  be  settled  in  a  20-minute 
debate  of  this  kind,  simply  compounding 
what  we  did  before.  On  one  occasion 
before  we  adopted  the  Scott-Mansfleld 
compromise  provision.  We  adopted  a 
conference  report  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  and  we  codified  the  law  on  the 
subject,  which  is  today  the  law.  So  there 
is  no  prejudice  because  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  there  will  not  be  for 
months  to  come.  A  new  Congress  will  be 
elected.  If  the  House  chooses  to  act  on 
it,  we  will  be  faced  with  it  promptly 
anyhow.  If  the  House  does  not  choose 
to  act  on  it,  we  will  undoubtedly  deal 
with  it  in  a  deliberative  way  in  a  new 
Congress,  after  the  people  have  had  a 
chance  to  express  themselves  on  this  and 
on  many  other  issues. 
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Although  I  do  not  generally  favor  a 
motion  to  table,  It  is  justified  on  occa- 
sions. And  I  deeply  believe  this  is  one 
of  those  occasions. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
I  will  yield  the  balance  of  the  time  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  voice 
my  support  for  the  amendment.  I  intend 
to  vote  against  a  tabling  motion.  Nor- 
mally I  think  we  go  overboard  on  non- 
germaneness.  However,  we  have  already 
done  this  several  times  on  this  bill  to- 
day. So,  I  do  not  think  that  one  more 
nongermane  matter  will  hurt  our  action 
here  this  afternoon  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  this  particu- 
lar issue  is  imderstood  by  this  body  much 
more  than  any  of  the  other  amendments 
that  we  have  added  already  to  the  bill. 
We  debated  this  some  weeks  ago,  back 
and  forth  for  many  hours.  There  is  not 
a  single  Member  of  the  Senate  that  is  not 
familiar  with  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  now  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. And  I  think  that  this  would 
be  a  very  appropriate  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  action.  Perhaps  it  is  about 
the  only  time  we  will  be  able  to  take  ac- 
tion this  year. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  better  way  we 
could  celebrate  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  our  country  than  to 
return  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion that  is  clear.  It  is  that  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  little  children  at  the  instance  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  Federal  court  Is  a  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  judicial  aberrations  of  the 
Supreme  Coiu-t  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  equal  protection  clause  is  as  simple 
a  clause  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Consti- 
tution. It  merely  decrees  that  a  State 
shall  not  treat  in  a  different  manner  peo- 
ple similarly  situated.  When  the  HEW 
or  a  Federal  court  requires  the  busing 
of  little  children,  it  clearly  c<Mnpels  a 
school  board  to  violate  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  in  two  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  it  says  to  the  school 
board:  "You  must  divide  all  of  the  chU- 
dren  in  this  school  district  into  two 
groups.  You  can  let  one  group  attend 
their  neighborhood  schools,  but  you  must 
deny  the  other  group  the  right  to  at- 
tend their  neighborhood  schools." 

That  compels  a  clear  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause,  because  it  re- 
quires the  school  board  to  treat  two 
groups  of  children  who  are  similarly  sit- 
uated in  a  different  manner. 

Then  the  Federal  agency  or  the  Fed- 
eral court  then  says  to  the  school  board: 
"You  must  violate  the  equal  protection 
clause  in  another  way.  You  must  take 


those  children  who  are  denied  the  right 
to  attend  their  neighborhood  schools  and 
put  them  on  buses  and  transport  them 
to  schools  elsewhere,  either  to  decrease 
the  number  of  children  of  their  race  in 
their  neighborhood  schools  or  to  increase 
the  niunber  of  children  of  their  race  in 
the  schools  elsewhere." 

Oceans  and  oceans  of  legal  and  bu- 
reaucratic sophistry  cannot  wash  out  the 
plain  fact  that  that  is  denying  the  chil- 
dren who  are  bused  of  the  right  to  at- 
tend their  neighborhood  schools  solely  on 
the  basis  of  their  race,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Supreme  Coiul;  held  in  the 
school  desegregation  case  that  the  equal 
protection  clause  forbids. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Did  not  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Brown  decision  of  1954  say 
that  we  must  be  colorblind  and  not  as- 
sign children  to  schools  on  the  basis  of 
their  race  or  color? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Has  not  the  court 
and  HEW  since  that  time,  18  years  ago, 
gone  full  cycle  and  violated  the  decision 
in  the  Brown  case  and  assigned  children 
to  schools  based  on  the  race  and  color  of 
the  children? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  deny  them  of  the  right  to  attend 
the  neighborhood  schools,  and  they  bus 
them  to  other  schools. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  they 
have  now  gone  back  to  the  basis  of  as- 
signing the  children  on  the  basis  of  color 
and  color  alone. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  they  have  gone  back  to  twisting  the 
very  Constitution  they  profess  they  are 
enforcing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
01  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
improvidence  to  act  in  a  matter  like  this 
at  this  time.  I  am  certainly  interested, 
but  I  have  not  even  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  a  copy  of  the  law  that  has  been 
quoted  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  so 
that  I  would  at  least  know  what  we  are 
doing  under  the  law  today  as  contrasted 
with  the  Grifian  amendment  which  was 
submitted  before  the  law  was  enacted. 

Mr.  President,  when  there  is  added  to 
that  reference  to  the  guidelines  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mecklen- 
burg decision  it  seems  to  me  if  ever 
there  was  a  case  for  a  motion  to  table 
this  is  it.  So  at  the  appropriate  time  I 
shall  make  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  maldng  his  motion. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 


table  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  t^e  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  "nay."  I  have  already 
voted  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
•from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland).  If  he 
were  present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"nay."  Having  already  voted  "yea,"  if 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (^Mr.  McGov- 
ERN) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  jiaired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Ed- 
wards). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicofp)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MxTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  49, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 


[No.  367  Leg.l 

YEAS— 49 

Aiken 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Beall 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Bellmon 

Javits 

Schwelker 

Boggs 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Scott 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Stafford 

Case 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Church 

Miller 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Symington 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Taft 

Curtis 

Moss 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Muskle 

Welcker 

Hart 

Nelson 

Williams 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Hruska 

Pastore 
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Allen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C. 
Cannon 


NAYS— 35 

ChUes 

Uook 

Cotton 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Orlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 


Hollings 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Long 

McClellan 

Roth 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Toung 


PRESENT    AND    GIVING   LIVE    PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Metcalf,  for. 
lilan&fleld,  for. 

NOT  VOTING— 14 


Eastland 

Edwards 

Gambrell 

Ooldwater 

Gravel 


Harris 

Hatfield 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 


Mundt 
PeU 

Randolph 
RiblcoS 


So  Mr.  Javits'  motion  to  lay  the  Allen 
amendment  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15586)  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water  and  power  development. 
Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional  de- 
velopment programs,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  I  elated  independent  agencies  and 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY  FROM  THE  CONVEN- 
TION ON  THE  PROHIBITION  OP 
THE  DEVELOPMENT,  PRODUC- 
TION, AND  STOCKPILING  OF  BAC- 
TERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL) 
AND  TOXIN  WEAPONS,  AND  ON 
THEIR  DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injimction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  the  Convention  on  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Development,  Pro- 
duction, and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriologi- 
cal (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons,  and 
on  their  Destruction,  opened  for  signa- 
ture at  Washington,  London,  and  Mos- 
cow on  April  10,  1972  Executive  Q, 
92d  Congress,  2d  session — transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  convention 
with  accompanying  papers  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  for  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  rati- 


fication, the  Convention  on  the  Prohibi- 
tion of  the  Development,  Production,  and 
Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Biologi- 
cal) and  Toxin  Weapons,  and  on  their 
Destruction,  opened  for  signature  at 
Washington,  London  and  Moscow  on 
April  10,  1972. 

The  text  of  this  Convention  is  the  re- 
sult of  some  three  years  of  intensive  de- 
bate and  negotiation  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  at 
GSeneva  and  at  the  United  Nations.  It 
provides  that  the  Parties  imdertake  not 
to  develop,  produce,  stockpile,  acquire  or 
retain  biological  agents  or  toxins,  of  types 
and  in  quantities  that  have  no  justifi- 
cation for  peaceful  purposes,  as  well  as 
weapons,  equipment  and  means  of  de- 
livery designed  to  use  such  agents  or 
toxins  for  hostile  purposes  or  in  armed 
conflict.  The  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion are  described  in  detail  In  the  ac- 
companying report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

It  was  about  two  years  ago  that  this 
Government  renounced,  imilaterally  and 
unconditionally,  the  use  of  all  biological 
and  toxin  weapons  and  affirmed  that  we 
would  destroy  our  existing  stocks  and 
confine  our  programs  to  strictly  defined 
defensive  purposes.  These  initiatives  re- 
flected a  deep  national  conviction  and 
contributed  in  a  very  substantial  way  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  negotiations 
leading  to  this  Convention. 

At  that  same  time,  we  looked  to  the 
day  when  the  community  of  nations 
would  act  together  to  prohibit  biological 
warfare  and  weaponry.  We  accompanied 
our  renimciation  of  these  weapons  with 
support  for  the  principles  and  objectives 
of  the  United  Kingdom's  1968  draft  con- 
vention in  this  field.  On  December  16, 
1971,  the  Convention  transmitted  here- 
with, which  would  provide  a  binding  in- 
ternational prohibition  on  the  weapons 
we  have  renounced,  was  overwhelmingly 
commended  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

This  Convention  is  the  first  interna- 
tional agreement  since  World  War  n  to 
provide  for  the  actual  elimination  of  an 
entire  class  of  weapons  from  the  r.rse- 
nals  of  nations.  The  safe  destruction  of 
biological  and  toxin  stocks  in  this  coim- 
try  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  All  the  stocks  at  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkansas  have  already 
been  destroyed,  and  the  former  biological 
warfare  facility  there  is  now  a  new  na- 
tional center  for  research  on  the  adverse 
effects  of  chemical  substances  in  man's 
environment.  The  former  military  bio- 
logical research  facility  at  Fort  Detrick, 
Maryland,  is  becoming  a  center  for  can- 
cer research.  Other  nations  are  being  in- 
vited to  share  in  the  humanitarian  work 
at  these  centers. 

I  believe  this  Convention  will  enhance 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  commimity.  It  will  help  ensure  that 
scientific  achievements  in  the  field  of 
biology  will  be  devoted  not  to  destruction 
but  to  the  service  of  mankind.  It  repre- 
sents a  significant  advance  in  the  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament  and  I 
recommend  that  the  Senate  give  it 
prompt  and  favorable  attention. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  August  10,  1972. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BI- 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (S.  3307)  to  amend  the 
joint  resolution  establishing  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 

In  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  adoption  on  August  26,  1920,  of  the 
nineteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
granting  women  the  right  to  vote,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
annuaUy  a  proclamation  designating  August 
26  of  each  year  as  "Women's  Rights  Day", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  can  see,  the  amendment  pretty 
much  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  discussing  ^ 
it  very  long,  because  I  know  we  want  to  ' 
get  on  with  the  processing  of  the  bill. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  Dill  involv- 
ing the  commemoration  of  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  our  history.  It  seems  to 
me  my  amendment  does  the  same  thing — 
commemorate  an  important  event.  So  it 
is  germane,  rather  than  a  nongermane 
amendment,  as  some  of  the  other  amend- 
ments have  been. 

The  women  of  this  country  are  very 
anxious  to  have  a  Women's  Rights  Day 
set  aside  for  them  and  many  of  them  have 
contacted  me  about  this.  That  is  what 
my  amendment  would  do. 

We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress 
in  this  field,  certainly  with  the  19th 
amendment,  which  gave  women  the  vot- 
ing franchise,  and  with  the  equal  rights 
amendment  which  we  passed  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  which  20  states  have 
ratified.  Still  women's  rights  are  not  ex- 
actly equal  today,  either  in  the  field  of 
employment,  or  in  most  other  areas.  This 
is  what  they  seek — equality  with  the  men 
of  the  coxmtry. 

I  think  if  we  set  aside  a  Women's 
Rights  Day.  it  will  give  this  very  worthy 
cause  some  impetus. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  an  Equal  Rights  for 
Women  Day,  I  think  we  also  ought  to 
have  a  14th  Amendment  Day  and  honor 
those  whose  rights  are  secured  by  the 
14th  amendment.  If  we  are  going  to  per- 
sist in  pursuing  this  amendment,  I  am 
going  to  propose  an  amendment  that  we 
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have  a  day  of  respect  for  equal  rights  for 
all  citizens  guaranteed  under  the  14th 
amendment.  I  am  not  going  to  offer  that 
amendment  if  this  other  amendment  Is 
not  pursued,  but  if  it  is,  I  am  going  to 
offer  the  other  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Can  this  amendment 
be  amended  to  include  an  amendment 
on  the  14th  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  open  to  amendment  in 
one  degree. 

Mr.  HART.  Can  we  get  the  fifth 
amendment  ratified? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  mentions  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Florida  ob- 
.iect  to  adding  an  amendment  having  to 
do  with  the  14th  amendment  as  well? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  My  amendment 
has  to  do  with  women's  rights.  I  remind 
the  Senator  that  he  is  a  cosponsor  of  a 
bill  on  this  subject  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  would  rather  not  have  It 
cluttered  with  other  matters. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Well.  I  think  this  is 
not  cluttering  it  up.  I  think  it  strength- 
ens the  amendment,  and  I  would  like 
to  ask  thit  the  amendment  be  so  modi- 
fied. Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
rtor  v.ill  state  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Does  that  require 
unnnimous  consent? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  it  does  not,  but 
the  amondnient  should  be  submitted  in 
writing. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  ,  bsence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  On  whose  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Regular  or- 
der. Mr.  Pre>ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  it  is  not  appro- 
priate to  fiiggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum at  this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liaMent  ry  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ser.rtor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  not  time  on 
the  Gurney  jimendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
time  on  the  Gurney  amendment. 

:>'r.  PASTORE.  And  is  it  not  true  that 
that  time  must  be  consumed  before  we 
can  r.;ncnd? 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

J.I1-.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
mover  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  to  agree  to  the  modifica- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  un- 
less the  Senator  wishes. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  sorry;  I  did  not 
hear  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  can  modify  it  if 
he  wishes  to. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  talldng  about  the 
modification  by  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  amend  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Well,  if  that  has  not 
been  offered,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Has  all  remaining 
time  been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No;  there 
are  9  minutes  remaining  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HART.  Is  it  in  order  to  make  a 
brief  comment  on  the  desirability  of 
commemorating  the  adoption  of  the  14th 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  HART.  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
we  imderstand  what  we  are  doing  here 
in  commemorating  the  14th  amendment. 
I  think  w'e  should  commemorate  its  adop- 
tion. It  is  under  that  14th  amendment 
that  the  Federal  courts  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  protect  the  rights  of  children  to 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  on  occa- 
sions directing  the  use  of  buses. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand, an  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  to  commemorate 
the  adoption  of  the  19th  amendment — 
the  right  of  women  to  vote.  A  rollcall  is 
being  requested,  and  there  is  to  be  added. 
I  hope,  to  that  amendment  a  provision 
for  the  celebration  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  HART.  In  just  a  moment.  I  would 
hope  we  would  commemorate  the  adop- 
tion of  that  14th  amendment.  In  doing  it 
we  would  recognize  that  is  under  that 
amendment  that  the  courts  now  seek 
through  busing  to  protect  the  rights  of 
children  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Let  us  understand  what  is  involved 


when  we  vote,  afftrmatively  I  urge,  on 
commemorating  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Can  the  Senator  state  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  the  14th 
amendment? 

Mr.  HART.  July  9.  1868.  I  think  there 
is  less  significance  in  the  date  than  in 
what  is  involved  in  the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But  how  can  you  offer  a 
specific  date  \i.  an  amendment  if  you  do 
not  know  what  the  date  is? 

Mr.  HART.  We  just  stated  it.  We  know 
what  the  14th  amendment  does.  That  is 
what  we  shall  be  celebrating  with  this 
vote,  if  the  rollcall  occurs. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

A  series  of  nongermane  amendments 
were  offered  this  morning.  I  imagine  we 
have  had  as  many  as  six  or  eight  of  them. 
I:  is  a  deplorable  practice,  in  my  judg- 
ment, because  it  is  most  dif&cult  for  this 
body  to  consider  measures  brought  up 
summarily  imder  either  a  10-minute 
limitation  of  debate  or  a  20-minute 
limitation  of  debate  and  make  an  in- 
telligent decision. 

Certainly  whatever  the  decision,  when 
it  is  rendered  under  that  type  of  limita- 
tion and  under  these  circumstances,  is 
highly  suspect,  and  reflects  badly,  in  my 
judgment,  on  the  standing  of  this  body 
in  public  opinion.  I  do  hope  there  will 
come  an  end  to  this  charade;  that  is 
about  all  it  amounts  to,  without  any  re- 
flection on  the  motives  of  any  Senators. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  some  who 
have  offered  nongermane  amendments 
are  now  pleading  for  a  cessation  of  that 
practice  and  a  modification  of  it.  It 
comes  a  little  late  and  with  poor  grace, 
but  we  will  accept  it  in  good  spirits. 

I  am  constrained  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  nongermane 
amendment,  and  that  we  should  get  to 
the  business  at  hand;  and  to  give  the 
Senate  another  chance  to  assert  itself 
in  that  regard,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to 
make,  at  the  proper  time,  a  motion  to 
table. 

I  would,  however,  make  this  sugges- 
tion: The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  embodied  in  a  resolution 
which  is  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  can  assure  him  that  had 
there  been  a  formal  meeting  oi  the  com- 
mittee since  the  subcommittee  reported 
it,  it  would  have  been  before  the  Senate 
by  now.  It  seems,  this  year  being  one 
divisible  by  four,  that  there  is  a  little 
diflBculty  in  obtaining  a  quorum  of  our 
committee;  but  there  is  a  luU  meeting  of 
the  committee  scheduled  tor  next  week, 
and  I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  that  his 
bill  will  be  brought  before  the  committee 
then,  and  will  be  considered.  I  have  every 
reason  to  beUeve  it  will  oe  considered 
promptly  and  favorably,  and  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  and  I  assure  him  that 
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it  Is  not  my  intention,  in  offering  this 
amendment,  in  any  way  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  han- 
dles these  matters.  I  had  spoken  to  the 
Senator,  and  he  had  promised  his  co- 
operation, and  has  given  it. 

But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
only  a  few  more  days  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  the  fact  that 
August  26,  of  course,  is  during  the  recess 
which  begins  a  week  from  tomorrow,  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  there  would  be  time 
to  process  that  bill.  That  Is  why,  in  all 
good  faith,  I  offered  it  as  an  amendment 
to  this  measure.  It  was  offered  in  com- 
plete good  faith,  and  with  no  thought 
of  prolonging  the  process  of  nongermsuie 
amendments. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  what  he  has  said;  and  certainly  as 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  of- 
fers this  amendment,  is  concerned.  I 
have  no  desire  to  have  the  amendment 
passed  and  cluttered  up  by  the  one  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, because  I  think  that  Is  in  deroga- 
tion to  what  the  women  who  have  con- 
tacted me  want  as  far  as  a  Women's 
Rights  Day  is  concerned.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  serve  the  establishment  of  a 
Women's  Rights  Day. at  all  to  clutter  up 
this  amendment  of  mine  by  commemo- 
rating every  other  amendment  the  Con- 
stitution has  had  annexed  to  it. 

So  I  sympathize  with  the  manager  of 
the  bill  in  his  remarks,  and  I  thank  him 
for  his  cooperation  in  bringing  the  bill 
out  of  the  committee.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  With  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Does  the  Senator  couple 
with  that  a  imanimous-consent  request 
to  cancel  his  request  for  a  rollcall  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment was  granted,  and  therefore  it  is 
unnecessary  to  rescind  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  fiu-ther  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engorss- 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President  during 
the  hearing  in  the  nature  of  legislative 
oversight  as  to  the  acts  and  doings  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, the  lead  witness  was  the  Chair- 
man of  that  Commission,  Hon.  David 
J.  Mahoney. 

He  testified  in  splendid  fashion  by  way 
of  an  account  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
grams and  plans  as  well  as  its  achieve- 
ments. 

After  several  hours  so  occupied,  he 
remained  in  the  committee  room,  imtil 
the  day's  witness  had  completed  their 
testimony — which  occurred  at  8  o'clock 


p.m.,  Mr.  President,  thus  completing  a 
10-hour  day. 

He  later  told  this  Senator  of  his 
gratification  at  the  opportunity  thus  af- 
forded him. 

But  later  he  expressed  those  and  simi- 
lar thoughts  in  a  letter. 

I  £isk  vmanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarlis. 

As  busy  as  he  is  with  many  other 
things,  Mr.  Mahoney  has  been  doing  a 
very  dedicated  job  in  his  position  as 
chairman.  He  is  no  stranger  by  now  to 
congressional  appearances.  In  fact,  there 
have  been  a  total  of  15  appearances  of 
the  Commission  before  committees  in 
the  Congress  hi  the  past  22  months. 

Nevertheless,  he  found  especial  value 
in  the  hearings  held  on  August  1  and  2. 

He  states  the  reasons  for  this  in  his 
letter.  One  sentence  he  wrote  especially 
appeals  to  those  who  wish  well  for  the 
success  of  the  Commission's  goals. 

After  commenting  on  the  respective 
parts  of  the  Congress  and  the  Commis- 
sion in  the  success  of  the  program,  the 
letter  states: 

I  ask  not  so  much  for  the  support  of  the 
Commission  as  I  do  for  a  working  partner- 
ship and  a  mutual  sharing  of  responsibility. 
The  benefit  to  the  Nation  can  be  manifold. 

This  Senator  joins  in  the  hope  and 
wish  that  such  mutual  sharing  of  respon- 
sibility will  materialize,  and  soon.  I  be- 
lieve it  will,  Mr.  President,  Chairman 
Mahoney's  own  efforts  and  service  will 
serve  as  firm  foundation  for  such 
achievement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Roman  L.  Hruska, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De/ui  Senator  Hruska:  Now  that  I  have 
had  some  time  to  collect  my  thoughts,  I  would 
like  to  express  to  you,  and  to  your  distin- 
guished colleagiies,  my  genuine  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your 
committee. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  share  with  you  my  reflections  on 
the  recent  hearings;  for,  indeed,  I  feel  that 
both  the  Commission  and  the  Congress  can 
benefit  from  what  we  learned  about  each 
other.  I  now  sense  a  feeling  of  greater  under- 
standing between  the  two  bodies  and  I  am 
anxious  that  both  move  positively  and 
promptly  toward  the  achievement  of  our  mu- 
tual goal — the  fitting  and  meaningful  com- 
memoration of  200  years  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  suggest  that  It  will  require  Intensified 
efforts  on  both  our  parts. 

Let  me  speak  now  for  myself.  I  would  be 
less  than  candid  if  I  said  I  welcomed  the 
criticism  the  Commission  received  during  the 
hearings.  Indeed,  I  did  not.  Like  all  mortals. 
I  much  prefer  praise.  At  the  same  time,  some 
of  the  criticism  struck  sharply  home.  In  the 
area  of  minority  hiring  practices,  for  example, 
I  feel  that,  although  we  have  made  an  honest 
effort,  our  results  have  not  been  laudable. 
The  hearings  have  amply  demonstrated  that, 
although  the  Commission  provides  and  con- 
stitutes a  constructive  forum  for  Bicen- 
tennial dialogue,  it  has  not  demonstrated 


sufficient  immediate  capability  to  transform 
ideas  into  definitive  plans  of  action. 

As  the  Senator  is  aware,  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  I  have  Judged  myself  and 
those  around  me  not  on  their  plans,  but  on 
their  results — not  on  what  a  man  promises, 
but  on  what  he  delivers.  I  hold  firmly  to  that 
conviction  and  apply  It  evenly  to  my  work 
with  the  Commission. 

When  I  pledged  to  you  and  your  fellow 
Senators  that  this  Commission  would  deliver, 
I  did  so  mindful  of  the  fact  that  much  within 
the  Commission  structure  would  have  to  be 
changed.  That  change  is  taking  place  now. 

And  what  of  the  other  side  of  the  partner- 
ship? Are  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  willing  to  place  their  individual  and 
collective  support  behind  the  Nation's  Bi- 
centennial? I  refer  not  only  to  the  financial 
energy  required  to  support  the  Commission. 
I  also  refer  to  the  enthttsiastlc  and  creative 
support  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  here 
In  Washington — and  back  in  the  district, 
and  in  the  State.  The  Bicentennial  observ- 
ance that  we  share  in  our  hearts  and  dreams 
can  only  be  achieved  with  that  sort  of  deep 
commitment.  If  the  Members  of  Congress 
were  to  pass  the  pending  legislation  and  then 
feel  that  they  had  fulfilled  their  obligation 
to  the. Bicentennial,  a  signal  event  in  the 
Nation's  history  would  suffer  harshly.  I  ask 
not  so  much  for  the  support  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  I  do  for  a  working  partnership  and 
a  mutual  sharing  of  responsibility.  The  bene- 
fits of  the  Nation  can  be  manifold. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  to  you  ho-.v  very  much 
I  appreciate  your  personal  Interest  in  the 
Bicentennial,  and  particularly  your  thought- 
ful and  patient  letidershlp  during  the  recent 
hearings.  The  opportunity  to  work  with  you 
in  the  coming  years  Is  one  that  I  welcome 
gratefully. 

Sincerely, 

David  J.  NLihonet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  The  question  is,  'Shall  the 
bill  pass"?  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrell).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeei,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mrs.  Edwards)  ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
Ribicoff)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
•yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  368  Leg.) 
YEAS— 87 


Ailcen 

Eagleton 

Moss 

Allen 

Ervln 

Muskle 

AUott 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Pong 

Packwood 

Baker 

Pulbright 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Orlffln 

Pearson 

Beall 

Ourney 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Hart 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Hartke 

Sa.xbe 

Biole 

Holllngs 

Schwelker 

Bosgs 

Hruska 

Scott 

Brock 

Hughes 

Smith 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Buckley 

Inouye 

Spong 

Buraick 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

Javits 

StennlB 

Harry  P.. 

Jr.     Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Bvrd.  Robert  C.  Jordan,  Idaho 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Case 

Long 

Taft 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Church 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Matnias 

Tower 

Cooper 

McClellan 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Cranston 

Metcalf 

vrilUams 

C'ortls 

Miller 

Young 

Dole 

Mondale 

Domlnlck 

Montoya 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Eastland 

Harrtfl 

Pell 

Edwards 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

GambreU 

McGee 

Rlblcoff 

Goldwater 

McGovern 

Oravel 

Mundt 

So  the  bill  (S.  3307)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  3307 
An  act  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  estab- 
lishing the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial   Commission,    as    amended,    and    for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolution  to 
establish  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  and  for  other  purpoees". 
approved  July  4,  1966  (80  Stat.  259),  as 
amended,  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 
Section  7(a)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••Sec.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended $6,712,000  for  fiscal  year  1973,  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $3,400,000  shall  be  for 
grants-in-aid  pursuant  to  section  9(1)  of 
this  Act." 

Sic.  2.  Section  9  is  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(2)  make  grants  to  nonprofit  entities 
Including  States,  territories,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  (or  subdivisions  thereof),  to  assist  in 
developing  or  supporting  bicentennial  pro- 
grams or  projects.  Such  grants  may  be  up 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
program  or  project  to  be  assisted; 

"(3)  in  any  case  where  money  or  property 
is  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  the 
Commission,  and  accepted  thereby  for  pur- 
poses of  assisting  a  specified  nonprofit  entity 
including  States,  territories,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  cf  Puerto 
Rico  (or  subdivisions  thereof),  for  a  bicen- 
tennial   program    or    project,    grant    such 


money  or  property,  plus  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  value  of  the  donation,  bequest,  or 
devise:  Provided,  That  the  recipient  agrees 
to  match. the  combined  value  of  the  grant 
for  such  bicentennial  progrEun  or  project." 

Sec.  3.  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section  11: 

'•Sec  11.  For  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  in  fvu-therance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  functions  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  or 
limitations  of  authority  regulating  or  relat- 
ing to  the  making,  performance,  amend- 
ment, or  modification  of  cotitracts,  and  the 
expenditure  of  Government  funds,  as  he  may 
specify." 

Sec.  4.  Section  6  is  amended  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  new  subsection: 

■•(4)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  posi- 
tions which  may  be  placed  in  OS-16,  17,  and 
18,  under  section  6108  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  not  to  exceed  five  positions  may 
be  placed  in  GS-16,  17,  und  18,  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission.  The  au- 
thority under  this  subsection  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  procedures  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 5108  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  continue  only  for  the  duration  of 
the  exercise  of  functions  for  the  Commis- 
sion.'• 

Sec.  5.  Section  2(c)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  filling  vacancies  among  members 
appointed  under  paragraph  (5)  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  appoint  an  Individual  who  is 
an  adherent  of  a  particular  party  if  thirteen 
or  more  members  appointed  under  such  par- 
agraph are  adherents  of  that  political  party." 

Sec.  6.  Section  6103(a)  oT  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  between 
"Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber." and  "Thanksgiving  Day,  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  November."  The  following  new 
item: 

"Election  Day,  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  in  1972,  and  in 
every  fourth  year  thereafter." 

Sec.  7.  On  every  National  Election  Day,  the 
closing  time  of  the  polling  places  in  the  sev- 
eral States  for  the  election  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  I*resldent  of  the  United 
States  and  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  shall  be  as  follows: 
11  postmeridian  standard  time  in  the  east- 
ern time  zone;  10  postmeridian  standard 
time  in  the  central  time  zone;  9  postmeridian 
standard  time  in  the  mountain  time  zone;  8 
postmeridian  standard  time  in  the  Pacific 
time  zone;  7  p>ostmerldlan  standard  in  the 
Yukon  time  zone;  6  postmeridian  time  In  the 
Alaska-Hawaii  time  zone:  and  5  postmeridian 
standard  time  in  the  Bering  time  zone:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  polling  places  in  each  of  the 
States  shall  be  open  Tor  at  least  twelve  hours. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


PUBLIC   WORKS    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1973— <X)NFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R.  15586,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15586)  making  appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water  and  power  development,  in- 
cluding the  Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  the 
Bxireau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
er Administration,  and  other  power  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Appalachian  regional  development  programs, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  related  Independent  agen- 
cies and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  7,  1972,  at  p. 
27155-27156.) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  the  Senate  conferees  were  imable 
to  sustain  all  of  the  programs  we  pro- 
posed, but  I  believe  that  all  in  all  we 
came  out  very  well. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  com- 
mend Representative  Joe  L.  Evins,  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  his  diligence  and 
cooperation  in  working  out  the  differ- 
ences in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Also,  I  commend  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  for  the  very  care- 
ful and  fair  consideration  given  to  all 
matters  in  disagreement.  I  have  only  the 
highest  praise  for  all  concerned. 

The  conference  bill  provides  $5,504,- 
914,000  in  new  obllgational  authority, 
which  is  $66,782,000  below  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Senate;  $67,187,000  over 
the  House;  at  $15,856,000  above  the  budg- 
et; and  $710,777,000  above  the  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  need  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  migration  to  the  already  over- 
crowded urban  areas.  The  wise  and  or- 
derly development  of  our  water  resources 
can  and  should  be  one  of  our  major  ef- 
forts to  provide  the  opportunities  for 
employment  and  the  amenities  of  good 
living  which  will  encourage  the  dlsperse- 
ment  of  a  portion  of  our  people  and 
business  into  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  country.  This  Is  recognized  as  a  na- 
tional objective,  and  water  resource  de- 
velopment is  a  major  consideration  in 
making  these  areas  more  attractive  to 
both  business  and  the  labor  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
summary  table  explaining  the  action  of 
the  conferees  on  the  various  items  in  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Conference  action  compared  wilh- 


Item 
(1) 


New  budget 

Budget 
estimates 

New  budget 

New  budget 

Budget 

(obllgational) 

of  new 

New  budget 

New  budget 

(obllgational) 

(obllgational) 

estimates 

authority, 
fiscal  year  1972 

(obllgational) 

(obllgational) 

(obligatioiul) 

authority 

authority 

of  new 

anthority 

authority 

authority 

recommended 

fiscal  year  1972 

(obllgational) 

(enacted 

fiscal  year  1973 

recommended 

recommended 

In  conference 

(enacted 

authority 

to  date) 

(as  amended)  e 

in  House  bill 

in  Senate  bill 

action 

to  date) 

fiscal  year  1973 

(2) 


(3) 


W 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  Senate  bill 

(10) 


TITLE  l-ATOMIC  ENERGY  COM- 
MISSION 

Operating  expenses i $1,952,974,000  » $2,126,182, 000    $2,129,000,000    $2,150,635,000    $2,138,800,000    +$185,826,000     +$12,618,000       +$9,800,000      -$11,835,000 

Plant  and  capital  equipment 1341,406,000      '530,910,000        486,860,000        500,110,000        494,610,000     +153,204,000       -36,300,000        +7,750,000         -5,500,000 


Total,  title  I,  ne.v  budget 
(obllgational)  authoiity, 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


2,294,380,000     2,657,092,000     2,615,860,000     2,650,745,000     2,633,410,000     +339,030,000       -23,682,000       +17,550.000       -17,335,000 


TITLE      ll-DEPARTMENT 
DEFENSE-CIVIL 


OF 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

General  investigations 50,714,000  '54,445,000  54,200,000  57,750,000  55,975,000  +5,261,000 

Construction, geneiai 2 1, 025, 084, 000  '  1, 193, 704, 000  1,181,098,000  1,222,722,000  1,201,493,000  +176,409,000 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River 

86,000.000  95,000,000  105,000,000  119,115,000  110,620,000  +24,620,000 


and  tiibutaiies 
Operation  and  maintenance, 

general '388,519,000 

Flood  control  and  coastal 

emergencies 5,000,000 

General  expenses =29,723,000 


427,109,000        400,000,000        417,479,000        409,100,000       +20,581,000 


+1,530,000 
+7, 789, 000 

+15,620,000 

-18,009,000 


+1,775,000 
+20,395,000 

+5,620,000 

+9, 100, 000 


-1,775,000 
-21,229,000 

-8,495,000 

-8,379,000 


7, 000, 000 
31,483,000 


7,000,000 
31,483,000 


7,  000, 000 
31, 483, 000 


7,000,000 
31, 483, 000 


+2,000,000 
+1,760,000 


Total,  Corps  of  Engineers- 
Civil 1,585,040,000     1,808,741,000     1,778,781,000     1,855,549,000     1,815,671,000     +230,631,000         +6,930,000 


+36,890,000       -39,878,000 


Cemeterial  Expenses 
Salaries  and  expenses 


22, 588, 000 


29, 170, 000 


28,920,000 


28,920,000 


28,920,000        +6,332.000 


-250.000 


Total,  title  II.  new  budget 
(obllgational)  authority. 
Department  of  Defense- 
Civil 1,607,628,000 


1,837,911,000      1,807,701,000      1.884,469,000      1,844,591,000      +236,963.000         +6,680,000 


r36,  890. 000       -39, 878,  000 


TITLE  lll-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE. 
INTERIOR 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 


General  investigations 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 

Upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project 

Colorado  River  Basin  project 

Colorado  River  Basin  project 
(appropriation  to  liquidate 
contract  authorization) 

Operation  and  maintenance 

loan  program 

Emergency  fund 

General  administrative  expenses... 

Total,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 


22,  400, 000 
a  217, 200, 000 

21,  400,  000 
271,546,000 

23, 000,  000 
267, 625,  000 

24,  627, 000 
275,014,000 

23,  827, 000 

271,425,000 

+1,427,000 
+54, 225, 000 

+2.427.000 
-121,000 

+827,  000 
+3,  800, 000 

-800. 000 
-3,589,000 

27,889,000 
1, 775, 000 

45,  550,  000 
11,000,000 

45, 750, 000 
11,000,000 

47,  300, 000 
11,500,000 

46,  720,  000 
11,200,000 

+18,831,000 
+9,425,000 

+1.170,000 
+200,000 

+970, 000 
+200,000 

-580,000 
-300,000. 

(31, 500, 000) 
3  71,990,000 
11,395,000 
1,  000,  000 

(53, 000,  000) 
78,  505, 000 
19, 170,  000 

1,000,000  .. 
16,  765, 000 

(53,  000, 000) 
77, 000. 000 
22,  380, 000 

(53,000,000) 
78.  000. 000 

19, 680,  oao 

(53,  000,  000) 
77,  500,  000 
20,  380,  000 

(+21,500,000).. 

+5,  510,  000 

+8, 985,  000 

-1,000,000 

+875,000  .. 

-1,005,000 
+  1,210,000 
-1,000,000  . 

+500,000 
-2, 000. 000 

-500.000 
+700, 000 

3  15, 890, 000 

16,  765, 000 

16,  765, 000 

16,  765, 000 

369,539,000 

464, 936, 000 

463,  520, 000 

472, 886, 000 

467,  817,  000 

+98. 278,  000 

+2.881,000 

+4,  297, 000 

-5,069.000 

ALASKA  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

General  investigations 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Total,  Alaska  Power 
Administration 

BONNEVILLE  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Construction 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Total,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration 

SOUTHEASTERN  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Operation  and  maintenance 

SOUTHWESTERN  POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

Construction 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Total,  Southwestern  Power 
.Administration 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Underground  electric  power 
transmission  research 875,000  1,000,000 


500, 000 

597.000 
631,000 

597.000 
631,000 

597,000 
631,000 

597, 000 
631,000 

+97,000  .. 

457,000 

+174  000 

, 

957,000 

1,228,000 

1,228,000 

1,228,000 

1,228,000 

+271,000  .. 

91,000,000 

90,563,000 
31,020,000 

90,000,000 

31,020,000 

99, 000, 000 
31,020,000 

94, 500, 000 
31,020,000 

+3,500.000 
+3  195  000 

+3,937,000 

+4,500,000 

-4,500,000 

27, 825, 000 

118, 825, 000 

121,583,000 

121,020,000 

130,020.000 

125,520,000 

+6,695,000 

+3,937,000 

+4,500,000 

-4,500,000 

870,000 

900,000 

900,000 

900,000 

900,000 

+30  000 

4  870  000 

820, 000 
5,098,000 

700,000 
5,098,000 

700,000 
5,098,000 

700,000 
5,098,000 

-170,000 
-82,000  „ 

-120,000  . 

<  5, 180, 000 

6, 050, 000 

5,918,000 

5,798,000 

5,798,000 

5,798,000 

-252,000 

-120,000  . 

1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


+125,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Conference  aclion  compared  with— 


Item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year  1972 

(enacted 

to  date) 

(2) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year  1973 

(as  amended)  ° 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  conference 

action 

(6) 


New  budget 

Budget 

(obligational) 

estimates 

New  budget 

New  budget 

authority 

of  new 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

fiscal  year  1972 

(obligational) 

authority 

authority 

(enactej 

authority 

recommended 

recommended 

to  date) 

fiscal  year  1973 

in  House  bill 

in  Senate  bill 

(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


Total,  title  III.  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority, 
Department  of  the  Interior... 


J497, 116,000       $595,565,000       $593,466,000       $611,832,000       $602,263,000    +$105,147,000       +$6,698.000 +$8,797,000       -$9,569,000 


TITLE  IV-INOEPENDENT 
OFFICES  (EXCLUDING  AEC) 

Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion: Salaries  and  eipenses.... 


1.113.000 


1,217.000 


1.217.000 


1,217,000 


1,217,000 


+104,000 


Appalachian  regional  develop-- 
meni  programs  (funds  appro- 
priated to  the  President) 297, 000, 000 


302,000.000         327,000.000'        327,000,000         327,000,000 


-30, 000, 000       +25, 000, 000 


Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contribution  to  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission 

Total.  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission 

Federal  PoAer  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses 


'-  $65,  000 
179. 000 


$69, 000 
216, 000 


69,  000 
216.000 


244.000 
22.  200.  000 


285,000 


285, 000 


69,000 
216, 000 

285, 000 


69, 000 
216.000 

285, 000 


+  4,000 
+37. 000 


+41,000 


23.  890, 000 


23,  500,  000 


23,  500,  000 


23. 500, 000        +1. 300, 000 


-390,  000 


Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin: 
Contribution  to  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac 
Rivet  Basin 


20.000 


34. 000 


34,000 


34,  000 


34, 000 


+14,000 


National  Water  Comirission: 
Salaries  and  expenses 


1,200,000 


760, 000 


760, 000 


760, 000 


760, 000 


-440, 000 


Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contributions  to  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission 


s  51. 000 
75.  000 


68. 000 
150,000 


68, 000 
150,000 


68, 000 

150, 000 


68,000 
150,  000 


rl7,000 

-75,  000 


Total,  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission 


126,000 


218,000 


218,000 


218,000 


218.000 


+92,000 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Pay- 
ment to  Tennessee  Valley  • 
Authority  fund 


67, 150,  000 ' 


63, 700, 000 


60. 800,  000 


64,  550,  000 


64,550,000         -2,600,000 


+850,  000         +3, 750,  000 


Water  Resources  Council:  Water 
reso'jrces  planning 


5, 960, 000 


6, 386, 000 


6, 886, 000 


7, 086, 000 


7,086,000        +1.126,000 


+700, 000 


+200, 000 


Total,  title  IV.  new  budget 
(obligational)  authority, 
independent  offices  .395,013,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tional) authority,  titles  II. 
Ill,  and  IV (excluding  AEC).. 


398,490,000         420.700,000         424,650,000         424,650,000       +29,637,000       +26,160,000         +3,950,000^ 


2,499,757,000     2.831,966,000     2,821,867,000     2,920,951,000     2,871,504.000     +371,747,000       +39.538,000 +49.637,000       -49,447,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obliga- 

i^and'tv'.''.'!'.'';'!'!".':!''..  4,794,137,000  5,439,058,000  5,437,727,000  5,571,596,000  5,504,914,000  +710,777,000 

Memoranda: 
*wXct''aThinlXn's'*. (31,500,000)       (53,000,000)       (53,000,000)       (53,000,000)       (53,000,000)    (+21,500,000). 


-15,856,000       +67,187,003       -66,782,000 


Total  appropriations, 
including  appropriations 

'a°u''horlHt'ion"".'."". (1,825,637,000)  (5,542,058,000)  (5,490,727,000)  (5, 624, 6%,  000)  (5,557,914,000)  (+732,277,000)    (+15,856,000)    (+67,187,000)    (-66,782.000) 


1  Reflects  transfer  of  $2,844,000  from  "Plant  and  Capital  Equipment"  to  "Operating  Expenses" 
;n  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Ad,  1972. 

-  Reflects  transfer  of  $4,519,000  to  "Operation  and  Maintenance,  General  and  $723,000  to 
"General  Expen»€s"  from  "Construction,  General"  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1972 

'  Reflects  transfer  of  $490,000  to  "Operation  and  Maintenance"  and  $365,000  to  "General 
Administrative  Expenses"  from  "Construction  and  Rehabilitation"  in  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1972. 


•  Reflects  transfer  of  $180,000  from  "Construction"  to  "Operation  and  Maintenance"  in  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1972. 

5  Includes  $l,oOO  appropriated  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1972. 

«  Includes  budget  estimates  contained  in  H.  Doc.  92-267  and  H.  Doc.  92-269. 

'  Reflects  transfer  in  the  estimates  of  $295,000  from  "Construction,  General'  ,  to  "General 
Investigations"  for  restudies  of  previously  authorized  projects. 


TiTLz  I,  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  and  $3  mlUlon  for  space  propulsion  sys-        title  n,  department  op  defense— civil 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  ad-  terns,  providing  a  total  of  $9  million  for        Mr.  President,  in  title  II,  for  general 

dition  to  the  consideration  of  appropria-  this  purpose.  investigations,  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 

tlons  for  water  resource  development,  the  For  plant  and  capital  equipment,  the  bill  provides  $55,975,000,  which  is  $1,775,- 

committee  considered  the  appropriations  conferees  agreed  on  $494,610,000.  This  is  000  below  the  amoLmt  approved  by  the 

for  the  Atomic  Energy-  Commision.  $5.5  million  above  the  House  and  $7.75  Senate,  and  $1,775,000  above  the  amoimt 

The  conferees  agreed  to  $2,138,800,-  million  below  the  Senate.  The  increase  allowed  by  the  House.  The  conference 

000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Atom-  provides   an   additional   $4,750,000   for  allowance  Is  $1,530,000  above  the  budget 

Ic    Energy    Commission.    This    Is    $9.8  construction  of  the  laser  fusion  labora-  estimate. 

million  above  the  House  allowance,  and  tory  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  and  $3  mil-        Mr.  President,  for  construction,  gen- 

$11,835  million  below  the  amount  al-  lion  for  land  acquisition  at  Rocky  Flats,  eral.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  conference 

lowed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  in-  Colo.,  providing  a  total  of  $6  million  for  agreement  provides  $1,201,493,000,  which 

eludes  $1  million  for  thorium  utUizatlon  this  purpose.  is  $21,229,000  below  the  amount  approved 
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by  the  Senate;  $20,395,000  above  the 
House;  $7,789,000  above  the  budget 
estimate:  and  $176,409,000  above  the 
fiscal  year  1972  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amount  allowed  on 
a  number  of  the  projects  currently  un- 
der construction  exceeds  the  budget  es- 
timate. The  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees believed  that  In  these  cases  the  budg- 
et estimate  was  inadequate  for  efficient 
operations  during  the  current  year.  In 
addition,  both  the  House  and  Senate  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  a  modest  number  of 
new  starts  on  planning  and  on  construc- 
tion. The  largest  new  start  Is  on  the  Red 
River  navigation  project  which  Is  the 


only  remaining  major  tributary  of  the 
Mississippi  River  that  has  not  been  de- 
veloped for  navigation. 

With  respect  to  flood  control,  the 
country  has  recently  experienced  a  major 
disaster  as  a  result  of  Hurricane  Agnes, 
with  damages  estimated  at  $3.5  billion. 
Fortimately,  completed  flood  control 
projects  in  the  area  prevented  damages 
in  excess  of  $1.5  billion. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Con- 
gress has  the  prerogative  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  budget  requests  and  es- 
tablish its  own  priorities  to  the  extent  it 
believes  necessary,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  did  in  this  bill. 

CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


The  committee  believes  that  the  funds 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  necessary 
and  well  justified.  It  is  expected,  there- 
fore, that  the  allocations  to  projects  and 
activities  agreed  upon  for  fiscal  year  1973 
will  be  adhered  to  and  the  funds  appor- 
tioned for  obligation  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  tabulation  showing  the  details  of  the 
amount  allowed  under  "Construction, 
general." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion "Construction,  general"  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1973 


Construction,  general,  State,  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


House  allowance  Senate  allowance  Conference  allowance 

Construction        Planning         Construction        Planning         Construction         Plannin( 
(4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9) 


(N) 

<!!> 
(R) 
(MP) 
(MP) 

(N) 

(EC) 

(N) 


(FC) 
(N) 
<>^} 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

% 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 


Alabama: 

Alabama  River  channel  improvement* 

Claiborne  lock  and  dam* 

John  Hollis  Bankhead  lock  and  dam 

Jones  Bluff  lock  and  dam 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam,  William  "Bill"  Dannelly 
Reservoir* 

Mobile  Harbor,  Theodore  Channel" 

Montgomery** 

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  Ala.,  and  Miss 

Tombigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama. (See  Mississippi.) 

West  Point  Lake,  Ala.  and  Ga.  (See  Georgia.) 
Alaska: 

Chena  River  Lakes,  Fairbanks'*. 

Humboldt  Harbor** 

Kake  Harbor** 

King  Cove  Harbor* 

Sergius  and  Whitestone  Narrows* 

Snettisham  power  project 

Talkeetna  River  (Restudy)  (See  G.I.)** 

Arizona: 

Indian  Bend  Wash** 

Phoenix  and  vicinity,  including  New  River  (Stage  I).. 


$1,017,000  . 

645, 000 
9, 000, 000  . 
11,900,000  . 

3,820,000 


12, 000, 000 


$50, 000 
100, 000 


$1, 017, 000  . 

645, 000 
9, 000, 000  , 
11,900,000 

3, 820, 000 


12,000,000  . 


$50, 000 
100, 000 


$1,017,000  . 

645. 000  . 

9, 000,  000  . 

11,900,000  . 

3, 820, 000 


12, 000. 000  . 


$50, 000  . 
100.000  . 


$1,017,000 

645,  000 

9.  000,  000 

11,900.000 

3,  820,  000 


12,000,000 


$50,000 
100,000 


600,000 600,000 1,600,000 

80,000 80,000 80,000. 

50,000 50,000 50,000. 

400,000 400,000 

900.000 900,000 

9,990,000 9,990,000 

'(27,000) 1(27,000) '(27,000). 


400, 000  . 
900, 000 
9,990,000  . 


1, 200, 000 


400,000 

900,000 

9,990,000 


80,000 
50.000 


Phoenix  and  vicinity,  including  New  River  (Stage  2)* 
Santa  Rosa  Wash  (Tat  MomollKot  Dam) 


Arkansas: 

Bayou  Bartholomew  and  tributaries  (1950  and  1966  . 

acts).  Ark.  and  La.** 

Bell  Foley  Lake** 

DeGray  Lake 

De  (Jueen  Lake 

Dierks  Lake 

Gillham  Lake 

McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas   River   Navigation  System, 

Arkansas  and  Oklahoma: 

(a)  Bank  stabilization  and  channel  rectifKation 

(b)  Navigation  locks  and  dams 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La 

Ozark  lock  and  dam 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Denison 

Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex. 

Village  Creek,  Jackson  and  Lawrence  Counties** 

California : 

Alameda  Creek,  Del  Valle  Reservoir* 

Bodega  Bay" , 

Buchanan  Lake 

Butler  Valley  Dam- Blue  Lake** 

Chester,  North  Fork  of  Feather  River** 

Corte  Madera  Creek 

Cucamonga  Creek" 

Crescent  City  Harbor. 

Dry  Creek  (Warm  Springs)  Lake  and  Channel 

Fairfield  vicinity  streams'* 

Hidden  Lake 

Humboldt  Harbor  and  Bay** 

Lakeport  Lake** 

Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area 

Lytle  and  Warm  Creeks 

Martis  Creek  Lake,  Calif,  and  Nev.  (See  Nevada.)  * 

Marysville  Lake" 

Merced  County  streams'* 

Mojave  River  Dam* 

NIormon  Slough* 

New  Melones  Lake 

Paiaro  River  (1966  act)** 

Port  Hueneme  Harbor** 

Russian  River  Basin  Coyote  Valley  Dam  and  Russian 

River  Channel. 

Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tributaries 

Sacramento  River  bank  protection 

Sacramento  River  Chico  Landing  to  Red  Bluff 

San  Diego  Harbor 

San  Diego  River  and  Mission  Bay 

San  Diego  River,  Mission  Valley" 

San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton  (John  F.  Baldwin  and 

Stockton  ship  channels). 


1,200,000 
"5."806,"566' 


200,000 

"i66,'666". 


1,200.000 

'5."866,'666' 


200,000 

'i66,'66d' 


3,300,000  . 
3,500,000 
3.800.000 
1,500,000  . 


2,350,000  . 
17.000,000  . 
7,000,000 
4, 200. 000 
2,800,000 


250,000 


3.300.000 
3,500.000 
3,800.000 
1,500,000  . 


2,350.000  . 
17, 000, 000 
7,000,000 
4, 200. 000 
2, 800, 000 


250.000 


1.2C0,0O0 

l.'soo.'ooo", 

420,000 


3.300,000 
3, 500, 000 
3,800,000 
1,500.000 


2,350.000  . 
17,000,000 
7,000,000 
4,200.000  . 
2,800,000 


200,000 

"ioo.'ooo' 


1.200.000 

■5.'86d,'6dd' 


1(27,000) 
200,000 

"ioo,'666" 


250,000 


3,300.000 
3,500,000 
3,800,000 
1.500.000 


2.350.000  .. 
17.000.000  .. 
7,000,000  .. 
4.200.000  .. 
2.800.000  .. 


250.000 


2,994,000 

"4,"566,'666" 


850,000 


350.000 

2,994,000 2,994,000 

50,000  . 

4,500,000 4,500,000  

1,280,000  1,280,000  1.280.000  . 

65,000  . 


2. 994, 000 

■4,'566.o6o' 


175.000 


50,000 


1,150,000 
8. 400. 000 


6,000,000 


200,000 
6,400,000 


65,000 
■556^060" 

"6o[o66" 
"3i6,'66o' 

950,000 


850,000 


1,150,000 
10.400,000 

"e.ooo.ooo" 


200.000 
6,490.000 


1,000,000 

345,000 

26,000,000 


400,000 
450,000 

100,000 
5,000,000 

100,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 


215.000 


1.000,000 


220,000 


1,000,000 

345,000 

26,000,000 

'""4o6,'666' 

450,000 

100,000 
5,000,000 

100,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 

"i,'666,666' 


65,000 
'550,"  606" 

"60^666" 
"56,666" 

310,000 


950,000 
150,000 


215,000 


850,000 


1,150,000 
10, 400, 000 

'"6,"666,'666' 


200.000 
6,400,000 


550,000 


60,000 

■■56,'666' 

310,000 


850,000 


1,150,000 
10,400.000 

"'e.ooo.ooo' 


220.000 


1,000,000 

345,000 

26,000,000 

■"■"466,' 666' 

450,000 

100,000 
5,000,000 

100.000 
1,000.000 
1,200,000 

"■i,'666,666' 


950,000 
150,000 


215,000 


220,000 


200.000 
6,400.000 


1.000.000 

345.000 

26. 000, 000 

■"  "ioo.'ooo" 

450,000 

100,000 
5.000.000 

100.000 
1.000.000 
1,200,000 

"1,666,666' 


1,280,000 
65,000 

■■ "556,666' 


60,000 

""56.066' 
310,000 


950.000 
150,000 


215,000 


220,000 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Budget  estimate  tor 
fiscal  year  1973 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general,  State,  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Construction 
(4) 


Planning 
(5) 


Construction 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


Construction 
(8) 


Planning 
(9) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

IFC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 


Celifornii — Continued 

Santa  Paula  Creek  channel* $4,153,000 

Sonoma  Creek" „.„  „„„ 

Surfside-Sunset  and  Newport  Beach 600,000 600,000 

University  Wash  and  Spring  Brook" 100,000 


$4,153.000 $4,153,000 $4,153.000.... 

$221,000  $221,000 ..      v221,000 $221,000 


600, 000 


80.000 


(BE) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(N) 
(BE) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(BE) 
(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(M) 

(N) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


Ventura  Manns  (reimbursement)' 750,000 

Walnut  Creek 2,400,000 

Canada: 

Mica  Reservoir 1,200,000 

Colorado' 

Bear  Creek  Uke" >2,500,000 

Boulder** — — 

Chatfield  Lake 11.000,000 

Las  Animas" ..^ 

Trinidad  Lake 7.400,000 

Connecticut:  ui  nnn 

Danbury** mi-;iii^-       ''*•"*' 

Derby*  1,523.000 

ParkRiver** 548.000 

Trumbull  Lake 3,000,000 

Delaware: 

Delaware  Bay— Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway  in  Del.,  Md 150.000 

and  Va." 

Delaware  coast  protection** 150.000 

Delaware  River— Philadelphia  to  sea  (anchorages),  Del.. 
NJ.,and  Pa.  (see  New  Jersey). 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay 
(Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal),  pL  II.  Del.,  and 
Md. 
Rorida: 

Brevard  County" 

Central  and  Southern  Florida 


7, 500, 000 


200.000 
8,750.000 


750,000 
2,400,000 

1.200.000 

:  2,  500, 000  . 

■ii,"6od."d6d" 
■■7','4do"."666' 

"'i,"523.'666" 
'"3,'66d,'666" 


7, 500, 000 


200,000 
8, 750, 000 


80.000 


750,000 
2, 400, 000 

1.200.000 

'2.500.000  . 

"ii."6do,'6d6' 

200.000 
7,400.000 


100,000 


600,000 


80, 000 


114,000 
"548.'6do' 

150,000  , 
150.000 


1,  523, 000 

"3,"6dd."ddd' 


7.500,000 


200,  000 
8, 750. 000 


114.000 
'548.'00d" 

150.000 
150.000 


750,000 
2, 400, 000 

1.200,000 

-2,500.000 

"ii,"ddd,"ddd" 

200.000 
7, 400, 000 


1,523,000 

'i'ddd.'ddd" 


7,  500, 000 


200, 000 
8,750.000 


100.000 


80.000 


114.000 
'548^000" 

150.000 
150,000 


Cross-Florida  Barge CanaKeriiironmental study) '  <-\^2;°B '  <^,^n°n' SS,?,^ '  ^loo'ooO) 

9o!ooo 
"(i4,odo) 


Dade  County* 

Duval  County" — i-;AA-AAA 

Four  River  basins 7,600,000 ,---;-- 

Hudson  River (Restudy) (See  G.I.)** z-iza-a;^?.-     '(l.WOO)- 


Jacksonville  Harbor  (1956  act). 

Miami  Harbor - 

Mullett  Key.  

Panama  City  Harbor** 

Pinellas  County 

Tampa  Harbor(main  channel)**. 

Virginia  Key  and  Key  Biscayne 

Georgia: 

Carters  Lake ---; 

Savannah  Harbor,  40  feet  (widening  and  deepening) 

Savannah  Hatbor  (sediment  basin) 

Spewrell  Bluff  Lake 

Trotters  Shoals  Lake,  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  (land  ac- 
quisition).' 


6, 300, 000 
3, 500,  000 
230,000 


800,000 

22,000,000  , 
1,200,000 
3,  230,  000  . 
3, 000.  000  . 
1,  500,  000  . 


7,600,000 

'e.'idd.'doo', 

3,  500, 000 
230,  000 


100. 000 
90,000 


I  (14,000). 


50,000  .. 


7, 600. 000 


100, 000 
90, 000 


Tybee  Island**. 
Wies 


24. 800.  000 


l/iest  Point  Lake,  Ala.  and  Ga 

Hawaii: 

lao  Stream" ;,:„-^.;-- 

Kaneohe-Kaiiua  Area" 1^' 2SS  " 

Kawaihae  Small  Boat  Harbor** 25,000  . 

Maunalua  Bay  Small  Boat  Harbor" 35,000  . 

Nawiliwili  Small  Boat  Harbor  (Section  107)** • 

Waianae  Harbor"  

'  Boise  Valley  (restudy)  (See  G.I.)** '(80.000). 

Dworshak  Dam  and  Reservoir 30  200,  000 

RirieLake 4,400,000 

Stuart  Gulch  Dam** 70,000  . 

East  Moline" 100,000  . 

East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity  (interior  flood  control)" 250. 000  . 

Freeport 200,000  .... 

Fulton"     - 102.000. 

Helm  Lake" 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag   modification,   pt.  1,  2,400,000 

Illinois  and  Indiana. 

Illinois  Waterway  Duplicate  Locks" 

Island  Levee.  III.  and  Ind.  (See  Indiana.) 


800,000 

22,  000, 000 
1,  200.  000 
3.  230.  000 

<  1.900,000  . 
1,500,000  , 

200,  00  . 
24,  800, 000  . 


,  300,  000  . 

,  500, 000  , 

230, 000 

"iod.'ood'. 
'sdd.'ood" 


22, 000. 000 
1, 200, 000 
3, 230, 000  . 

«  1,900,000  . 
1, 500, 000  . 

200, 000 
24, 800, 000 


(14,000).. 


7.600,000 


50,000  .... 


6, 300, 000 
3,  500, 000 
230.000 


50,000 


300,000 300,000 

800,000 


22, 000, 000 
1,200,000 
3, 230, 000 

•  1,900,000 
1,  500, 000 


(130.000)-.. 


30,  200.  000 
4.  400.  000 


200.000 


160,000  .. 
25,000  .. 
35,000  .. 

120,  odd".. 

'(80,000).. 

"'7d,d66".. 

100,000  .. 
250,000  .. 


(130,000)... 


30,  200,  000 
4,  400,  000 


200,000  .. 
24,800,000  .. 

165, 000 

165,  000 

160, 000  . 

160,  000 

25,000  . 

25,000 

35,000  .. 
120, 000  . 

(i3d,'6d6).. 

35,000 

'"i2d,"66d' 

'(80,000).. 

'  (80, 000) 

30,200,000  .. 
4,400,000  .. 

7d,'6d6'.. 

■"■7d,"d66' 

50,000 


Kaskaskia  River  navigation 

hofeolL 
LakeShelbyville 


Lake  Forest  sho 


ake  Michigan  (reimbursement). . . 


Levee  District  23  (Duely),  Kaskaskia  Rivec. 
Linnin  Lake. 


18.  000, 000 

32.  000 

3,  100.  000 

600.000 

2.  000,  000 


2.  400,  000 


18.000.000  . 

32.000 

3.100,000 

600.000 

1,  500,  000 


102.000 
75,000 


200,000 


50,000 


2, 400, 000 


18, 000, 000 

32,000  . 
3, 100, 000 
600,000 
1,500.000 


100.000 
250,  000 

'162,606' 
75.000 


200,000 


50,000 


2,400,000 


18,000,000 

32.000 

3. 100. 000 

600,000 

<  1.  500, 000 


100,000 
250,000 

"i62,'6d6' 

75,000 


50,000 


Lock  and  dam  26.  Mississippi  River,  Alton,  III.,  and'Mo""' "  i.980,000  1,980,000 2,300.000 2,300,000 

Lock   and    dam    53   (temporary   iKk),   Illinois  and 
KB'tucky*- 


Louisville '.ake"        250,000 

McGee  Creek  Drainage  and  Levee  district** 100,000 

Mississippi  Ri.er  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers 
III.  and  Mo.: 

(a)  Chain  of  Ricks 8,100,000 

(b)  Reguiatniiwjrk-. 1.500,000 

Mis-.is^Dpi  Rive-.  Sny  Island  Levee  drainage  district— 

fleclificVivn  of  d^ma  •e(res;udy).*'  (See  G.I.) •  (40.000) 

Molin»(n  t  auth  )ii;i"l)"         .  .  

Oakle/  Lake  and  channel  improvement  (land  acquisi- 

tion)'"       .    .       

Rend  Lake  .  - 

Rock  Island     - 

Rxktorl'V 

Saline  River  a.id  tributaries  

Smitnland  locks  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Indiana: 

Big  Pine  Lake(land  acquisition) 

Big  Walnut  Lake  (resumption)" _ 


250.000 
100,000 


650,000     650,000 

250  000   250,000 

100,000 100,000 


8, 100, 000 
1.500.000 


8,100,000 
1,500,000 


8,100.000 
1,500,000 


(40, 000). 
30, 000  . 


1(40,000) 1(40,000) 


30,000 


1.000.000 
3.800,000 
2.  500. 000 
200.000 
2, 700, 000 
29. 300, 000 

450,000 


1.000.000 
3,800.000 
2,  500, 000 
200,000 
2,700,000 
29,  300, 000 

450.000 


75.000 


1.000,000 
3. 800, 000 
2,500,000 
200,000 
2,700,000 
29,300,000 

450.000 


1,000,000 
3,800,000 
2,500,000 
200,000 
2,700,000 
29,300,000 


30,000 


75,000 


450,000 


75,000 


Se«  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Budget  estimate  tor 
fiscal  year  1973 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general.  State,  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Construction 
(4) 


Planning 
(5) 


Construction 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


Construction 
(8) 


Planning 
(9) 


1,297.000  . 
600,000  . 
2,300,000  . 
1,675,000 

10,300,000  . 

10,100.000  . 
3,000,000  . 


1, 000, 000 


98,000 
78, 000  . 
124,000 
150,000 


200,000 


180,000 
225,000 


(FC)  Brookville  Lake $7,500,000 

Calumet  River  and  Harbor,  III.  and  Ind.  (See  Illinois.) 

(N)  Canneltonlocksanddam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 6,800,000 

(FC)  Cliffy  Creek  Lake  (land  acqulsiUon) 550, 000 

(FC)  Evansville 900,000 

(FC)  Greenfield  Bayou  Levee 500,000 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pts.  I  and 
II,  Illinois  and  Indiana.  (See  Illinois.) 

(FC)  Indianapolls-Warfleigh (restudy)** (See G.I.) »  ($50,000). 

(FC)  Island  levee,  Indiana  and  Illinois 300,000 

(FC)  Levee  Unit  No.  5* 569,000 

(FC)  Marion - 

(FC)  Mason  J.  Niblack  Levee  (pumping facilities)** 200,000 ^j^. 

(FC)  Newburgh  (bank  revetment)** 60,000  . 

(N)  Newburghlocksanddam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 11,000,000 

(FC)  PatokaLake 2,900,000 

(N)  Uniontownlocksanddam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 14,000,000 

Iowa: 

(FC)  Ames  Lake 700,000, 

(FC)  Bettendorf" 

(FC)  Big  Sioux  River  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa  and  S.  Dak.** 

(FC)  Clinton" 

(FC)  Davenport** 

(FC)  Dubuque* 

(FC)  Guttenberg* 

(FC)  Marshalltown 

(FC)  Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri. 

and  Nebraska 
(N)  Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas, 

Missouri,  and  Nebraska. 

(FC)  Saylorville  Lake 

(FC)  Waterloo 

Kansas: 

Arkansas— Red  River  chloride  control.  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, and  Kansas.  (See  Texas.) 

(FC)  Big  Hill  Lake 

(FC)  Cedar  Point  Lake** 

(FC)  Clinton  Lake 8,500.000. 

(FC)  DodgeCity 1,300,000. 

(FC)  El  Dorado • 

(FC)  EIDoradoLake 1,500.000. 

(FC)  Great  Bend** 

(FC)  Grove  Lake** 

(FC)  Hays,  Big  Creek 200.000. 

(FC)  Hillsdale  Lake** 500.000. 

(FC)  Kansas  City,  Kansas  River,  Kans.  (1962  mod) 2.400,000. 

(FC)  Lawrence 1,321,000  . 

(FC)  Marion" 

(FC)  MelvernLake 6.900,000. 

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa). 

Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 

(FC)  OnagaLake** 

(FC)  Perry  Lake  Area  (road  improvements) 

(FC)  Winfield 

(FC)  Wolf-Coffee  Lake** 

Kentucky: 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See 
Indiana.) 

(FC)  Carr  Fork  Lake 4,750,000 

(FC)  Cave  Run  Lake 8,800,000 

(FC)  Falmouth  Lake".  

Falmouth  Local  Flood  Protection  (not  authorized) 

(FC)  Green  River  Lake* 250,000 

(FC)  Kehoe  Lake" 

(MP)  Laurel  River  Lake 

(FC)  Martin 

(FC)  Martins  Fork  Lake 

Mound  City  lock  and  dam.  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See 
Illinois.)'* 

Newburgh  lock:  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See 
Indiana.) 

Newport-Wilder 

(FC)  Paintsville  Lake 

(FC)  Pikeville" 

(FC)  Red  River  Lake 

Smithland  lock  and  dam.  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See 
Illinois.) 

(FC)  Southwestern  Jefferson  County" 

(FC)  Ta/lorsville  Lake 2,800,000 

Unionlown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  (See 
Indiana.) 

(FC)  Yatesville** 

Louisiana: 
(N)  Atchafalaya  River,  Bayous  Chene,  Boeuf  and  Black 3,000,000 

Bayou  Bartholomew,  Ark.  and  La.  (See  Arkansas.)" 

(FC)  Bayou  Bodcau  and  tributaries 1,000,000 

(N)  Calcasieu  River  a;  Devils  Elbow" 

(FC)  Grand  Isle  and  vicinity 350,000 

(FC)  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  vicinity 20,000,000 

CN)  Mermentau  River  (channel  improvement)" 

(N)  Mermentau  Rivor  (Lake  Arthur  Bridge  replacement)**..  1,630,000 

(N)  Michoud  Canal 1,000,000 

(N)  Mississippi  River,  gulf  outlet 900,000 

(N)  Mississipfil  River  Outlets  Venice** 

(FC)  Monro"  Floodwall*.. 505,000 

(FC)  Morsati  Citv  and  vicinity 1,200.301 

(FC)  New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection 5,000,000 

Ouach'.a  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La    See  Arkansas  ) 

(FC)  Ouachita  River  Lev3es 300,000 

(N)  Overton-Red  River  Waterway  (lower  31  miles  only) 1,000,000 

(N)  Red  River  Emercency  Bank  Protection 4,750,000 


$7, 500, 000 

6,800,000 
350,000  . 
600,000 
500,000 


$7, 500, 000 

6,800,000 
350,000  . 
600,000 
500,000 


$7. 500, 000 

6,800,000 
350,000  . 
600,000 
500,000 


300,000 
569,000 


I  ($50,000) 1  ($50,000). 

300,000 
569.000 


200,000 


11,000,000 
2,900,000  . 
14,000,000 

700,000 


30,000 

■66,'666' 


200,000 


1,297,000  . 
600,000  . 
2,300,000  . 
1,675,000 

10,300,000  . 

10,100,000  . 
3, 000, 000  . 


1,000,000 

'8,'566,"J66" 

1,300,000 


98,000 
78,000  , 
124,000 
150,000  . 


11,000,000 

2,900,000 

14,000,000 


700,000 


1,297,000  , 

600,000 
2,300,000 
1,675,000 

10, 300, 000  . 

10, 100. 000  . 
3,000,000  . 


200,000 


1,000,000 


8, 500. 000 
1,300,000 


1,500,300 


90,000 


250,000 


200,000 

500, 000 

2, 400, 000 

400.000 

■6.'9dd,'d66" 


180,000 
225, 000 


1,500,000 


90.000 


200,000  . 
500,000 
2,400,000 
400,000 

'6."966.'ddd' 


250.000  , 

100,000, 

40,000 

150,000 150,000 


4,100,000 
200, 000 
700,000 


100,000 


150,000 


4, 750, 000 
8. 800,  000 


250, 000 

"4.'i66.o6d" 
200. 000 

700.  000 


100,000 


150. 000 


4.750,000 
8, 800, 000 


250,000 

■4^166.  dob' 
200.000 

1,550.000 


1,100,000 

(») 

500,000 


130. 000 


1,100,000 

(') 

500.  000 


500. 000 
1,500,000 


700, 000 

3. 000,  000 

1.000.000 

""356.660" 
20. 000, 000 


130.000 


90,  000 


1,630,000 

1,000.000 

900. 000 

'"565."d66' 

1.3O(J.0O0 
5, 000. 000 

300.  JOO 
1.000,000 
4,750,000 


90,000 


1,100.000 
500,000 

500,000 
U.  500, 000 

700.000 
3, 000, 000 
1,000,000 

""356."666' 

20. 000.  000 

300. 000 

1,630,000 

1,000.000 

900.000 

""565,'d6d" 
1.200,000 

5. 000. 000 

300,000 
1.000.000 
4,750,000 


30,000 

'6d,'666' 


98.000 

78,000 

124,000 

150,000 


200.000 


50,000 


180, 000 
225,000 


90.000 


250,000 

100,000 

40.000 

150.000 


100.000 
50.000 

isd.'ddo 


50,000 


130,000 


90,000 


300.000 
569. 000 

""266."666" 
'ii,'666'666' 

2.900.000 
14,000.000 

700,000 


1.297.000 

600.000 

2.300.000 

1,675.000 

10,300,000 

10.100,000  . 
3,000,000 


1,000,000 

"8,"56d,'66d' 

1,300.000 


($50,000) 


1,  5W,  000 


200.000 

500.000 

2, 400, 000 

400,000 

'6,'9d6,'d6d' 


4.750,000 
8.  800.  000 


250,000 


4,100.000 
200.000 
700,000 


1.100,000 
500.  (MO 


500, 000 
•1.500.000 


700,  000 
3. 000. 000 
1.000,000 

"  "35o."6dd" 

20. 000, 000 

300.000 

1,630.0W 

1,000.00c 

900,000 

'"565.' 066' 

1.20c.  000 
5.000.000 

300,000 
1.000.000 
4, 750. 000 


30,000 

'66,666" 


98,000 
78,000 
124,000 
150,000 


200.000 


180.000 
225,000 


90,000 


250,000 

100,000 

40.000 

150.000 


100.000 


150.000 


50.000 


130.000 


90.000 
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Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1973 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general.  Stale,  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Construction 
(<) 


Planning 
(5) 


Construction 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


Construction 
(8) 


Planning 
(9) 


(N) 
(N) 
(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 
(N) 

<") 
(fC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(BE) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(M?) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC> 

(MP) 
(MP) 


(MP) 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(F) 


Louisitna — Continued 

Red  River  Waterway,  Mississippi  R  ver  to  Shreveport,  , 

La." 
Red  River  Waterway,  Shreveport.  La.,  to  Daingerfield,  . 

Tex.  (economic  restudy  only).*' 
Red  River  Waterway,  Stireveport,  La.,  to  vicinity  Index, 

Ark  *• 
Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  below  Denison 

Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Rex.  (See  Arkansas.) 

Vermilion  lock  (replacement)" 

Maine: 

Dickey-Lincoln  School  Lakes" 

Frenchboro  Harbor" 

Maryland: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  channels  (1970  act)" 

Bloomington  Lake,  Md.  and  W  Va 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay, 

Del.  and  Md.(C.  &  D.  Canal),  pt.  II.  (See  Delaware.) 
Massachusetts: 

Charles  River  Dam 

Fall  River  Harbor,  Mass.  and  R.I 

Nookagee  Lake" • 

Revere  Beach" • 

Saxonville"   

Weymouth  Fore  and  Town  Rivers 

Michigan: 

Great  Lakes  Connecting  Channels 

Kalamazoo 

Lexington  Harbor  •• 

Ludington  Harbor  ••_ • 

River  Rouge - 

Saginaw  River  (flood  control) 

Tawas  Bay  Harbor  "_ 

Minnesota: 

Beavet  Bay  Harbor 

Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River,  Minn,  and  S.  Dak 

Lutsen  Harbor" 

Mankato  and  North  Mankato 

Roseau  River — 

Twin  Valley  Lake" 

Zumbro  River 

Wild  Rice  River-South  Branch  and  Felton  Ditch**_ 

Winona" 

Mississippi; 

Tallahala  Creek  Lake" 

Tennessee-Tombigee  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Miss.  (See 

Alabama.) 
Tombigbee    River   and   tributaries,    Mississippi    and 

Alabama 

Missouri: 

Blue  River  Channel  Kansas  City,  Mo." 

Brookfield  Uke" 

Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir 

Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir 

Little  Blue  River  Channel"._ 

Little  Blue  River  Lakes  (land  acquisition) 

Lock  and  Dam  26,  Alton,  III.  and  Mo.  (see  Illinois).** 

Long  Branch  Lake 

Meramec  Park  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

Mercer  Lake 

Mississippi  River  Agricultural  Area  No.  8  (Elstierry  . 

drainage  district).** 
Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers, 

III.  and  Mo.  (See  Illinois.) 
Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas, 

Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 
Pattonsburg  Lake  (restudy)  (see   General    nvestiga-  . 

tions).** 

Pattonsburg  Lake— Highway  1-35  Crossing 

Pattonsburg  Lake  (town  relocation  only)'* 

SL  Louis  .  

Smithville  Lake 

Montana: 

Libby  Dam  -  Lake  Koocanusa 

Libby  Dam-Lake  Koocanusa  (additional  units  and  re- 

regulating  dam)." 
Nebraska: 

Gavins  Point  Dam  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  (relocation  of 

Niobrara,  Nebr.).  Nebr.  and  S.  Dak." 
Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 

and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  moulh,   Iowa,   Kansas, 

Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 

Papililon  Creek  and    nbutaries" 

Nevada: 

Humlwit  River  and  tributaries** 

Marlis  Creek  Lake,  Calif,  and  Nev 

New  Hampshire: 

Beaver  Brook  Lake 

New  Jersey: 

Delaware  River -Philadelphia  to  sea  (anchorages),  Del.,  . 

N.J    and  Pa 

Elizabeth 

Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet  and  Peck  Beach" 

Newark  Bay,  Hxkensack  and  Passaic  Rivers 

South  Orange,  Rahway  River 

Tocks  Island  Lake,  Pa.,  N.J..  and  N.Y.  (See  Pennsyl- 

vania.) 
New  Mexico: 

Cochiti  Lake 

Las  Ciuces 

Los  tsteros  Lake 


Jl, 000, 000 $1,000,000 


$1,200,000  $1,000,000 

25,000 

20,000 


100,000 


100,000 


'$14,000,000 $14,000,000 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 


5,900,000 


100,000 
30,000 
111,000 


4,900,000 

200,000 


7,200,000  ... 
2,000,000  ... 


60, 000 


5,900,000  . 

4, 900,  000  . 
200, 000  . 
100,000  . 

"7,"2oo'obb" 

2,  000, 000 


100,000 
30.000 
111,000 


60, 000 


1.  aco,ooo 

'im^m'.'."'. 

100,000  .. 

'i,"4o6'obb'.. 


80, 000 


1, 900, 000  . 

"i.'edb.'bbb'.. 

100,000  .. 

'i,'4ob,'bbb'.. 


1, 500, 000 


400, 000 


50,000 
250,000 


8,000,000 

19,500,000 

100,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

2,500,000 

160,000 

120,000 


1,  500, 000 


8,000,000 
19,500,000  , 

100,000 
2.500,000  . 

1,500,000 
3,000,000  . 


40,000 

50,000 

"sbrooo"..... 

"'so.'obb' 

■"70,'bbb" 

60,000 

400, 000 


50,000 
250,000 


14,000,000 


3,000,000 
1,000.000 


5,900,000  . 

4,  900, 000  . 
200.  000  . 
100,  000  . 

'7,'2ob"bbb" 

2, 000, 000 


1, 900, 000 

"i,"6db,"bbb'. 

100, 000  . 

"i'm.m. 


100, 000 

800, 000 
60,000 

175, 000 


100, 000 

30,000 

111,000 


60, 000  . 

"Voroob". 

50, 000  , 

■so.oo'o". 


70.  000 
60, 000 


350, 000        400, 000 


1,  500, 000 


160,000 
120,000  . 


8,000,000 
27,000,000 
100,000 
4,500,000  . 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 


50,000 
250,000 


160,000 
120,000 


100,000  .. 


50,000 


100,000 


1,200.000  .. 
4,000,000  .. 

40,  000,  000  .. 


1,200,000 
3,500,000 

40, 000, 000 


(0 


100,000 


1,200,000  .... 
3,500,000  .... 

40, 000, 000 


(') 


3, 000, 000 


4,000,000 


4, 000, 000 


3, 000, 000 


4,000,000 


450,000 
1,000,000  . 


450,000 
1, 000,  000  . 


450, 000 
1, 000, 000  , 


100,000 


$1,200,000    $1,000,000 
25,000 


14,000,000 


3,000,000 
1,000,000 


7,  200, 000 
2,000,000 


50,000 - 


$8,000,000 
23,000,000  . 

100,000 
4.500,000  . 

1,500,000 
3,000,000 


3.000.000 


4.000.000 

""456.'6b6' 

1, 000, 000  , 


3, 100, 000 

"4,'676,'b6b" 
780,  000 


14,900,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000  . 


3, 100, 000 

"t.his.m 

780,000 


14,900,000 
2, 000, 000 
1,500,000  . 


3,100,000 

$50,000 

4,676,000 

780,000 


3. 100, 000 

■4,'676,'6ob' 
780, 000 


14,900,000  .... 
2,000,000  .... 
1,500,000  .... 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  taUtb 


100,000 

"'eb.'obb' 


5,900,000  .. 

4,900,000  .. 
200,000  .. 
100, 000  .. 


1,900,000... 

"i,"6bb;^bbb'... 

100,000  ... 


1,400,000  .... 


100,000 

30,000 

111,000 


60,000 

'VoVoro" 

50,000 

"sc.'bbb' 

■'5b,'bob' 
'76,'bbb" 

60,000 


350,000        400,000 


1,500.000 


50,000 
250.000 


160,000 
120,000 


100,000 

(<) 

1,200,000 

3,500,000 

40, 000. 000 


400,000 400,000 


100, 000 


50.000 


14,900,000 

2,000,000 

1,500.000 
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Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1973 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general.  State,  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Construction 
(*) 


Planning 
(5) 


(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(Bt) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

m 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(K) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(fl) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(H) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

m 


(FC) 


New  York: 

Allegheny** 

Cattaraugus  Harbor** 

East  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamica  Bay... 

Hamlin  Beach  Harbor** 

New  York  Harbor  (anchorages) 

North  Ellenville* 

Oak  Orchard  Harbor* 

Scajaquada --  —  ---- 

Tocks  Island  Lake.  Pa.,  N.J.,  and  N.Y.  (See  Pennsyl- 
vania.) 

Wellsville* 

Yonkers** ■ 

North  Carolina: 

Atlantic  I ntcacoastal  Waterway,  bridges** 

Brunswick  County  Beaches 

Falls  Lake  

Fort  Macon  State  Park  (reimbursement) 

Howards  Mill  Lake** 

Morehead  City  Harbor  (1970  Act) 

New  Hope  Lake 

Randleman  Lake** 

Reddies  River  Lake**  

Wilmington  Harbor  32-toot* 

North  Dakota: 

Burlington  Dam* 

Garrison  Dam— Lake  Sakakawea 

Garrison  Dam— Lake  Sakakawea  (embankment  repair)*. 
Kindred  Lake  (restudy).  (See  G.I.)** 

Missouri  River,  Garrison  Dam  to  Lake  Oahe 

Oahe  Dam-Lake  Oahe,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.  (See  South 

Dakota.) 

Pipestera  Lake 

Ohio: 

Alum  Creek  Lake., 

Caesar  Creek  Lake 

Chillicothe** 

Clarence  J.  Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir 

Cuyahoga  River** 

East  Fork  Lake 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

Huron  Harbor  (channel  deepening  only)** 

Lakeview  Park,  Lc:am  Ohio** 

Lorain  Harbor 

Mill  Creek** 

Newark** 

North  Branch  of  Kokasing  River  Lake* 

Paint  Creek  Lake* 

Salt  Creek  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

Shenango  River  Lake,  Pa.  snd  Ohio. (See  Pennsylvania.)* 

State  paik  (sec.  107)  Portsmouth 

Utica  Lake** 

Vermillion  Harbor* 

Willow  Island  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia... 

Youngs'own,  Crab  Creek* 

Oklahoma: 

Arcadia  Lake** 

Arkansas  Red  River  chloride  control,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 

anrJ  Kansas.  (See  Texas.) 

Birch  Lake  ,  - 

Clayton  Lal^e" 

Copan  Lake 

Hugo  Lake --- 

Kaw  Lake -. 

McClellan-Kerr    Arkansas    River    navigation    systen, 

Arkan'.a3  and  Oklahoma  (See  Arkansiis). 

Oologah  Lake  (2d  phase)* - 

Optima  Lake 

Shidler  Lak_-' 

Skiatook  Lake**  ...  - 

Waurika  Lake - 

Webbers  Falls  lock  and  daai .'- 

Oregon: 

Applegate  Lake  (land  acquisition)** 

Beaver  Drainage  District**.. 

Bonnerville  lock  and  dam  (2d  power  unit)  Oregon  and  . 

Wasiiington." 
Bonneville  lock  and  dain  (mod.  lor  peaking),  Oregon  and 

Washington. 

Catherine  Creek  Lake** - 

Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette   River,  35-  and 

40-foot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Coos  Bay" 

Elk  Cieek  Lake       .     .     - - 

John  Day  lock  and  da  •!,  0;e!;on  and  Washington 

Johnson  Creek  (restudy)  (See  G.I.) 

Lost  Cieck  Lake 

Lower  Colii:iibia  River  bank  protection,  Orccon  and 

Washington. 

Scappose  Drainage  District** - 

The   Dalles   lock  and   dam,  Washington  and   Oregon 

(additional  power  unit^).  (See  Washington.) 

Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar  (south  jetty) 

Willamette  River  Basin  bank  protection .. 

Willow  Creek  L^ike**. 

Yaquiiia  Bay  and  Hatboi' 

Pennsylvania: 

Blue  Marsh  Lake** 

Chartiers Creek..  .   - 

Delaware  River,  Bristol  Manna  (sec.  107)** — 

Delaware  River  -Philadelphia  to  sea  (anchorages),  flel., 

N.J.,  and  Pa.,  see  New  Jersey). 
DuBois 


$5. 500, 000 
2,200,000 
1,073,000 


840,000 


4, 300, 000 
108, 000 


$30,000  

80,000 

150,000  

80,000  

$5,  500, 000 
2,200,000 
1,073,000 


15,100,000 

"""39b,"b66 


600,000  .. 
200,000  .. 

■7oo,'b6o'. 

900,000  .. 


145,000 


190,  000 
100.000 

'330,' bob' 

150,000 


150,000  . 
'i  "(30,000). 


840, 000 


100,000  .. 

4,300,000  .. 

108,000  .. 


15.010,000 


390, 000 


2,800,000  ... 

14,700,000  ... 
6,400.000  ... 

"4V5'boVbo"b'... 
'"4,'7bb,'bb6'.'.'; 

14,500,000  ... 

""3,'3bb,"bbb'... 


236.000 

3, 988. 000 

bOO, 000 


'ibbibbb'.. 


"'eb.'bbo 

' 225^000' 
110,000 


275.000 


517,000  ... 

8,700,000  ... 

265,000  ... 


(200,000). 

""5i7.'bbb'. 

8,700,000  . 
265,000  . 


200.  000 


1,100,000 

"'3,'5ob,'bbb" 

3.600.000 
21,200.000 


1,620.000  . 
2,000,000 

"""mb'o'o"' 

5,600.000  . 
6, 000,  000  . 


46,  000 


11,000,000 


11,000,000 


3,  800, 000 


2,500,000  .. 
18,000,000 


23,  000,  000 
1,250,000  . 

100,  000 


3,000.000  , 
350,000 

1,' 947,000' 

1,730.000 
5, 800, 000 


'  (55,000). 


23.  000, 000  , 
1,250,000  . 

100,000 


440,000  .. 


3,  000,  000  . 
350,  000  . 

i,'947,000". 

1,730,000  . 

b.  800,000  . 

(170,000) 


700, 000 


700. 000 


25,000 


145,000 


190,  000 
100,000 

'33b,'bbb' 

150,000 


500,000  .. 
200,000  .. 

'700,"bbb'.. 

900,000  .. 


2, 800, 000 


14,700.000  ... 
6.400,000  ... 

"'4,'5db,'66o"... 
"ijoo^m".'.'. 

14,500,000  ... 


3, 300, 000 


236,000 
3, 988, 000 
•  200, 000 


100,000  .. 


50.000  , 
60,000 

■35b; bob" 

110,000 


275,000 


200, 000  , 


1.100,000  ... 

500.000  ... 

3.500,000  ... 

3,600.000  ... 

21,200,030  ... 


1,  620,  000 

2,  000. 000  , 

""sba'o'oo".. 

5,600,000  -- 
6.000,000  .. 


3,800,000  .. 


2.  530,  000 
18,000,000  . 


Construction 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


Construction 
(8) 


$30,000  

80.000  

150,000  

80,000 

$5,500,000 
2,200,000 
1,073,000 


840,000 


100.000 

4,  300, 000 

108,  000 


15,100.000 


25, 000 

145,  bob" 

100.000 


390, 000 


150,000 


1(30,000) 


500,000 
200,000 

'm,m 

900. 000 


350,000  . 
''"(30,000). 


',800,000 

U.  700,000 

6,400,000 

100,000 

4,500,000 

100.000 

4.700.000 

14,500,000 

50.  COO 
60.000 

3.300.000 - 

350, 000 
110.000 

236.000 

3,988.000  

•  200.000 

(200,000) - 

275,000 

517,000 

8.  7^.000 

265,000 

200,000 


1.100,  POO 

50X000 

3,530.000 

3.633.000 

21,200,000 


1.620.000 

2.000,000 

130,000 - 130,000. 

503.000 

5,600,000 

6  000,000 

503.000 

'4'6,0?0 .  46.000.. 

1.000,000 

11,000,000 - 

403,000 

". 3,800,000 

50.000  . 

2,500,000 

13,000,000 

1(55,000) - '(55.000). 

23.000,000 

1,250.000 

, 100,000 

3,000.000 

350.000 

440  000 440.000  . 

1.947,000 

1.730,000 

5,800.000 

....'.'.'.'.'.  (170,000) 

700.000  


Planning 
(9) 


$30,000  i.30,000 

80,000      80,000 

150  000         150,000 

80,000  80,000 

$5,500,000 

2,200,000 

1,073.000 


840, 000 


25,000 

"145,666" 
100,000 


100.000 

4,300.000 

108,000 

190,000 190,000 

100,000 100.000 

15,100,000 

330,000  330,000 

150,000   150,000 

390,000 


350, 000 

'•"(3b.' bob) 


500.000 
2CO,000 

'700.000" 

900, 000 


2.80C.000 

14,700.000 

6.400,000 

100.000 

4.500,000 

100.000 

4.7t."J.OO0 

4,500.000 

50.000 

60.000 

3,300.000 

350.000 

110.000 

236.000 

3.98S.00O 

'200.000 

(200,000) 

275,000 

517,000 

8,703.000 

265.000 

200,000 


1  100. OCO  ... 

533.000  ... 

3.  500.  COO  ... 

3  600.000  ... 

21,203,000  ... 


1.620,000  , 
2. 000,  OCC  , 


500,000  .. 
5.600,000  .. 
6  000.000  .. 

10.1,000 


130.000 


46,0000 


11. 003,  COO 

400,000  

3.800,000 

50,000 

2,500,000 

18.000.000 

1(55.000 

23  000.000 

1.253.000 

lO'O.OCO 


3,000.000 

350,  OCO 

440,000 

1,947.000 

1.730,000 

5  800.000 

(170.000) 

700,000 
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Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1973 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general.  Slate,  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Construction 
(4) 


Planning 
(5) 


Construction 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


Construction 
(8) 


Planning 
(9) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 


(MP) 


(MP) 

MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(N) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(BE) 


(MP) 


(MP) 


(MP) 


(MP) 
(MP) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


2,100,000 

360,000 

5,400,000 


Ptnnsylvinli — Continued 

Raystown  Uke $15,800,000 

Shenango  River  Lake,  Pa.  and  Ohio* 840,000 

Tioga-Hammond  Lakes... 10,800,000 

locks  Island  Lake.  Pa.,  NJ.,and  N.Y 14,800,000 

Trexler  Lake" 

Tyrone  

Union  City  Lake 

Woodcock  Creek  Lake 

Puerto  Rico: 

Portuguese  and  Bucana  Rivers  (Lago  de  Cerrillos;  Lago 

de  Portugues  and  Ponce)."  

Rhode  Island: 

Fall  River  Harbor,  Mass.  and  R.I. (See  Mass.) 
South  Carolina: 

Cooper  River-Charleston  Harbor" „ 

Murrells  Inlet" 

Reedy  River" 

Trotters  Shoals  Lake,  Ga.  and  S.C.  (See  Georgia.)** 
South  Dakota : 

Big  Bend  Dam-Lake  Sharpe 

Big  Sioux  River  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa  and  S.  Dak.  (See 

Iowa.)" 
Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River,  Minn,  and  S.  Dak. 

(See  Minnesota.) 
Gavins  Point  Dam-Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  (relocation  of 

Niobrara  Nebraska)  Nebr. and  S.  Dak. (See  Nebraska.) 

OaheDam-LakeOahe,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak 2,100,000  . 

Tennessee: 

Cordsll  Hull  Dam  and  Reservoir 6,800,000  . 

Texas: 

Arkansas  Red  River  chloride  control,  Tex.,  Okla.,  and 

Kans.  (Resumption)" 

Aquilla  Lake".. 

Aubrey  Lake"... _ 

Big  Pine  Lake" 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries 2,400,000  . 

Clear  Creek 

Cooper  Lake  and  channels 2,000,000  . 

Corpus  Christi  ship  channel  (Port  Aransas  breakwater) 

(sec.  107)." 

Corpus  Christi  ship  channal 4,700,000  . 

Duck  Creek  channel  improvement 1,500,000  . 

Elm  Fork  Floodway" 

£1  Paso . 1,700,000  , 

Frceport  and  vicinity,  Hurricane  flood  protection 3,000,000 

Freeport  Harbor  (1970  act)" 

Galveston  Channel,  40  feet  (1971  act)" 

Greenville" 

Highland  Bayou 2.700,000 

Lake  Brownwood  modification" 

Lake  Fork  Lake" 

LaksKemp'... 1,389,000 

Lakeview  Lake  (see  General  Investigations)" 

Lavon  Lake  modification  and  East  Fork  channel  im-  17,000,000 

provement. 

Millican  Lake,  Navasota  River** 

Mineola  Lake" 

Mouth  of  Colorado  River  ** 

P6C0S  and  vieinity" 

Port  Arthur  and  vicinity  hurricane  flood  protection 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization,  below  Denison 

Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.  (See  Arkansas.) 

San  Antonio  Channel  improvement 

San  Gabriel  River 

Taylors  Bayou 

Texas  City  and  vicinity  hurricane  flood  protection 

Trinity  River  and  tributaries  advance  participation  on 

high  level  bridges. 

Trinity  River  project*' 

Waliisville  Lake 6,200.000 

Utah: 

Lil'fe  Dell  Lake" 

Weber  Rwer  and  tributaries** 

Virginia: 

Four   Mile   Run,   City   of   Alexandria,   and    Arlington 

County." 

Gathright  Lake 

Salem  Church  Lake" 

Virginia  Beach  (reimbursement) 

Washlnglon. 

Bonneville  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See 

Oregon.) 
Chief  Joseph   Dam.   Rufus  Woods   Lake  (additional  600,000  . 

units)." 
Columbia  River  and  lower  Willamette  River.  35-  and 

40-foot    projects,    Oregon    and    Washington.    (See 

Oregon.) 
Ice  Harbor  lock  and  dam,  Lake  Sacajawea  (additional  11,300,000  . 

generating  units). 
John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See 

Oreeon.) 

Little  Goose  lock  and  dam- Lake  Bryan* 4,080,000  . 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and 

Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 77,700,000  . 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam  (additional  units)** 

The  Dalles  lock  and  dam,  Washington  and  Oregon  (ad-  5,000.000  . 

ditional  power  units). 

Vancouver  Lake"     

Wahkaikum  County  Consolidated  Diking  District  No.  1**..               200, 000 
Wenatchee  Canyons  1  and  2" 


$179,000 


400, 000 


150.000 


$15,800,000 
840,000 
10,800,000  , 
14,800,000 

■"2,'i6d,'6o6". 

360,000  , 
5,400,000  . 


$15,800,000 

840,000 

10,800,000 

14,800,000 

$179,000 $179,000 

2,100,000 

360,000 

5,400,000 


400,000 


500.000  . 


60.000 


60,000 


400, 000 


500,000  . 
70,000  , 
60,000 


$15,800,000 

840,000 

10,800,000 

14,800,000 

"■"2,'i66,'666" 

360, 000 
5,400,000 


400, 000 


$179,000 


400,000 


500, 000 
70,000 
60,000 


70,000 


2,100,000 
6,800,000  . 


2,100,000 
6,800,000 


150,000 
250,000 
150, 000 

■i56,'66o' 


203,000 


2.400,000  . 

'2,'666,'66o'. 

(250,000). 

4,700,000  . 
1,500,000  . 


500,000  .. 

250,000  .. 
250,000  .. 
150,000  .. 

156,666'.. 


2,400,000 


1,700,000 
3.000,000 


203,000 


2,000,000  . 
(250,000). 

4,700,000  . 
1,500,000  . 


500,000  .. 

250.000  .. 
250,000  .. 
150,000  .. 

"i56,"666'.. 


2,100,000 
6,800,000  . 


2,400,000 


80,000 


300,000 

114,000 

<  1,500,000 


100,000 


80,000 


1,700,000 
3,000,000 

m.m 

114.000 
U,  500, 000 


203,000 


100,000 


80,000 


2,000,000  . 
(250.000). 

4,700,000  . 
1,500,000  . 


1,700,000 
3,000,000 

366,"666' 

114,000 
•1,500,000 


500,000 

250,000 
250,000 
150,000 

'156,666' 


203,000 


100,000 


80,000 


300,000 

100,000  . 

95,000 


1,389,000 
"17,"  666,"  666' 


1(50,000). 


1,389,000 

'it,' 666,"  666' 


600,000  .. 

100,000  .. 

95,000  .. 

140.000  .. 


10,000,000 


10, 000, 000 


10,000,000 


1,389,000 

1(50,000) 1(50,000) 

17,000,000 


600,000 

100.000 

95,000 

140,000 


600,000 

100,000 

95,000 

140,000 


10, 000, 000 


1,800,000  . 
7, 500, 000 
2,300,000 
2,100,000 
3,060,000  . 


1,800,000 
7, 500, 000 
2, 300, 000 
2,100,000 
1. 070, 000 


1,800,000 
7,500,000 
2,  300, 000 
2,100,000 
3,060,000 


1,800,000 
7,500,000 
2,  300, 000 
2,100,000 
3,060,000 


3,000,000 3.000,000 3,000,000 3.000,000 


9, 900, 000 

■""ibo^ooo' 


280,000 
30,000 

690,000 

■666,'666' 


6,200,000 


100, 000 


9,900,000  . 
""""166; 666'. 

600,000  . 

11,300,000  . 

4,080,000  . 

77,700.000  . 

5,000,000 

300,000 
200,000 


280,000 
30,000 

690, 000 

"666,'666' 


6,200,000 


280,000 
30, 000 


6,200,000 


280. ODD 
30, 000 


900, 000 
9, 900, 000 

■""i66;666' 

600, 000 

11,300,000 

4,080,000 
77, 700, 000 


690,000 

"666,"666" 


900,  000    690. 000 
9,900,000  .... 

"""ioo.ooo" 


600.000 


100. 000 


5,000,000 

300,000 
200,000 


320,000 


100, 000 


600,000  . 

11,300,000  . 

4,080,000  . 
77,700,000 

"  5,6o6,6o6" 

300,000 
200,000 


320, 000 


100, 000 
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Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1973 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general.  State,  and  project 
(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Construction 
(4) 


Planning 
(5) 


Construction 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


Construction 
(8) 


Planning 
(9) 


(FC)  Zintel  Canyon  Dam** 

West  Virginia: 

(FC)  Beech  Fork  Lake 

Bloomington  Lake,  Md.  and  W.  Va.  (See  Maryland.) 

(FC)  Burnsville  Lake 

(FC)  Coal  River  Basin" 

(FC)  East  Lynn  Lake 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See 
Ohio.) 

(FC)  LeadingCreek  Lake** 

(FC)  Panther  Creek  Lake** 

(FC)  R.  D.  Bailey  Lake 

(FC)  Rowlesburg  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

(FC)  Stonewall  Jackson  Lake 

(FC)  West  Fork  Lake** 

(FC)  Williamson-Matewan*" 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
(See  Ohio.) 
Wisconsin: 

(N)  Green  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act)* 

(FC)  La  Farge  Lake  and  Channel  Improvement 

Wyoming: 

(FC)  Sheridan 

Miscellaneous:  ^  .    .  . 

(14)  Small  navigation  projects  not  requiring  specific  legisla- 

tion costing  up  to  $1,000,000  (sec.  107). 
(BE)  Small  beach  erosion  control  projects  not  requiring  speci- 

fic legislation  costing  up  to  $1,000,000  (sec.  103). 
(FC)  Small  projects  tor  flood  control  and  related  purposes  not 

requiring  specitic  legislation  costing  up  to  $1,000,000 
(sec.  205). 

(FC)  Emergency  bank  protection... 

(FC)  Snaggingand  clearing 

Recreation  facilities,  at  completed  projects 

Pikeville,  Kentucky  Model  City  program 

Land  acquisition  fund 

Fish  and  wildlife  stndies(U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service).. 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1965  act) 

Employees  compensation 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages 

Grand  total,  construction,  general 


$3,400,000 

3,000.000 

""i,"985,'666" 


$180, 000 


125,000 


125,000 


$3,400,000 
3,000,000 

""i,"985,"666' 


$180,000  $180,000 

$3,900,000 

3,000,000 

'i,"985,'666' 


125,000 


125.000 


125,000 


15,  400, 000 

200,000 

2,000,000 


125,000 


15,400,000 

200,000 

2,000,000 


15, 400, 000 


125,000 


2,000.000 


125,000 
100,000 

'266,666' 

'i25,'666' 

200,000 


$3, 900. 000 
3, 000. 000 

"i,"  985, 666" 


15,400,000 

""2,"  666,' 666" 


$180,000 

'"i25,'666' 

125,000 
100.000 

"266,066' 
"125.006" 


1,  500, 000  . 
3. 000. 000 

150.000 

3, 500, 000  . 

1,000,000  . 

11,  000,  000  . 


1, 500,  000  , 
3, 000, 000 

150,  000  , 

3, 700, 000  . 

1, 000, 000  . 

11,000,000  . 


1,  500,  000 
3, 000, 000 

150,000 

3, 700, 000  . 

1, 000, 000 

11,000,000 


1,500,000 
3,  000,  000 

150,  COO 

3.  700,  000  , 

1,  000, 000 

11,000,000 


500,  000 
500, 000 
10, 000, 000  , 
1, 000, 000  . 
2,  000, 000 
840, 000 
1, 100, 000  . 
1, 446,  000 
-73.  246.  000  . 


500,000  .. 

500,000  .. 

13,000,000  .. 

1,000,000  .. 

1,000.000  .. 

840,000  .. 

1,100,000  .. 

1.446.000  .. 

-84,505,000  .. 


500,000 

500,000 

15,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

840,000 

1,100,000 

1,446,000 

-73,246,000 


500,000 

500,000 

14,000,000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

840,000 

1.100,000 

1.446.000 

-84.505,000 


1.169,800,000    23,904,000      1.154,244,000    26,854,000      1,191,413,000    31,309.000      1,171,184.000    30.309.000 


(1, 193,  704,  000) 


(1, 181, 0§8,  000) 


(1,222,722,000) 


(1,201,483.000) 


'  Included  under  General  Investigations.  .  •      .     j         .     1    j 

i  $500,000  of  these  funds  are  for  initiation  of  construction,  the  remaining  funds  are  for  land 
acquisition.  . ...  .  . , 

2  See  line  item  for  Pikeville  Model  City  under  miscellaneous  of  this  table. 


•  Reflects  reduced  capability  of  the  Corps. 

*  Projects  to  be  completed  with  the  amount  In  the  approved  budgeL 

**New  projects  or  modification  of  projects  on  which  funds  for  construction  have  not  been 
appropriated. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  tributaries,  the  con- 
ference bill  provides  $110,620,000,  which 
is  $5,620,000  above  the  House  allowance 
and  the  budget  estimate;  and  $8,495,000 
below  the  amount  allowed  by  the  Senate. 


This  is  an  extremely  important  project 
affording  protection  to  parts  of  seven 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  tabulation  showing  the  details  of  the 


amount  allowed  for  the  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


FLOOD  CONTROL.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1973 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Project 


(1) 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


Construction 
(4) 


Planning 
(5) 


Construction 
(6) 


Planning 
(7) 


Construction 
(8) 


Planning 
(9) 


li  General  investigations: 

(a)  Examinations  and  surveys 

(b)  Collection  and  study  of  basic  data 

Subtotal,  general  investigations 

2.  Construction  and  planning: 

Mississippi  River  levees - 

Channel  Improvement 

Old  River 

SL  Francis  Basin 

Lower  White  River: 

Big  Creek  and  tributaries 

Clarendon  levee 

Reelfoot  Lake— Lake  No.  9 

Cache  Basin 

West  Tennessee  tributaries 

Tensas  Basin: 

Boeuf  and  Tensas  Rivers,  etc 

Red  River  backwater 

Yazoo  Basin: 

Sardis  Lake 

Enid  Lake.. — 

Arkabutia  Lake 

Grenada  Lake - 

Greenwood - 

Belzoni 

Upper  auxiliary  channels 

Main  stem 

Tributaries 

Ascalmore— TIppo  and  Opossum  Bayous  (tributaries) . 
Bank  Stabilization  (tributaries) 


$1,070,000 
130,000 


$1,115,000 
130,000 


$1,215,000 
130.000 


$1,215,000 
130.000 


1,200.000 


1.245.000 


1.345.000 


1.345.000 


$5,400,000 

33.010,000 

280,000 

6,000,000 


385,000 


$30,000 


600,000 
930,000 

1,150,000 
1,250,000 


$6,000,000 $6,550,000 

36,510,000 40,000,000 

525,000 1,900,000 

6.675,000 7.545,000 


$30,000 

'"36.'o66" 


$6,100,000  .. 
38,210.000  .. 

1,000.000  .. 

7.100.000  .. 


385,000 


385,000 


600,000 
930,000 


600,000 
930,000 


$30,000 

"36."od6' 


385,000 


1,280,000 1.520,000 

1,320,000 1.320,000 


600.000 
930, 000 

1,400,000 
1,320,000 


$30,000 

"36,'666 


50,000 

■966."666' 


150,000 


900,000 


150,000 
900,000 


150.000 
900,000 


475,000  . 
35.000  . 
1,615,000 
370.000 


475.000 

35,000 

1,865,000 

370,000 


475,000 

35,000 

1,865.000 

370,000 

250.000 


475.000 

35,000 

1.865,000 

370.000 

250,000 
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Budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1973 

House  allowa 

nee 

Senate  allowance 

Conference  allowance 

Project 

0) 

Construction 
(2) 

Planning 
(3) 

Construction 
(4) 

Planning 
(5) 

Construction 
(6) 

Planning 
(7) 

Construction 
(8) 

Planning 
(9) 

2.  Construction  and  planning— Continued 

$485. 000 

$485,000  .... 

$485,000  .. 
55,000  .. 

$485,000  .... 

Steele  Bayou  Basin  (Big  Sunflower  R,ver) 

55  000 

55,000  .... 

55,000  ... 

2  815  000 

3,515.000  .... 

4,015,000  .. 

3,765,000  ... 

Muddy  Bayou,  control  structure  (Yazoo  backwater)... 

100  000 

100,000  .... 

100,000  .. 

100,000  ... 

195  000 

450.000  .... 

750,000  .. 

550,000  ... 

6, 400, 000 

9,800.000  .... 

13,240,000  .. 

11,000.000  ... 

200  000 

200, 000 

200,000  .. 

200,000  ... 

Mississippi  Delta  region  (salinity  control  structure^ 

\ 

$15,000 
255, 000 

$15,000  . 
255,000  . 

$15,000  . 
255,000  . 

$15,000 

255,000 

300  000 

300,000  .... 

300,000  .. 

300,000  ... 

Eastern  Rapides  and  South  Central  Avoyells  Parishes,  Louisiana. 

200, 000 

200,000  . 

200, 000 

200,000 

63, 000, 000 
1  7nn  noo 

500, 000 

72.925,000  .... 

83, 940, 000 
-1,700,000  .. 

530,000 

78,890,000 
-1,700,000  ... 

530,000 

Redtjction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages 

-1  700  000 

61.300.000 
32.000,000  .... 

500,000 

71,225.000 
32.000.000  .... 

530, 000 

82, 240, 000 
35,000,000  .. 

530, 000 

77, 190,  000 
32,900,000  ... 

530,000 

3.  Maintenance 

(95, 000, 000) 

(105,000,000) 

(119,115,000) 

(110.620 

000) 

TITLE  in,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  title 
III  the  conference  bill  provides  $602,263,- 
000,  which  is  $9,569,000  below  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Senate;  $8,797,000  above 
the  House  allowance;  $6,698,000  above 
the  budget;  and  $105,147,000  above  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
conferees  agreed  on  an  increase  of  $827,- 


000  for  general  investigations ;  and  agreed 
on  $271,425,000  for  construction  and  re- 
habilitation, which  is  $3,589,000  below 
the  Senate  amoimt;  $3,800,000  above  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House;  and  $121,- 
000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

The  conferees  allowed  $970,000  of  the 
$1,550,000  Senate  increase  for  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  storage  project. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tabulations  showing  the  details 
of  the  conference  agreement  for  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation,  and  for  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


BUREAU  OF  RECLAWATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973-COMSTRUCTION  AND  REHABILITATION 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1973 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general, State, and  project 


Construction 


Planning      Construction 


Planning     Construction 


Planning     Construction 


Plannin 


,100.000  $4,100,000 

90,000  90,000 


$4, 100,  000 
90,  000 


J4, 100, 000 
90, 000 


Arizona: 

Colorado  River  front  .v^rk  and  levee  system »4, 

Pacific  Morttiwe.t-PaclficSoulliweslintertie 

California: 

•^'"'styerentrRueVdivision 14,400,000  ..._.. 14.400,000  14,400,000 14,400,000 

San  Luis  unit 

Westlands  distribution  and  draingae  system (29 

SaoLuisdrain (8 

All  other  San  Luis  unit  facilities (7, 


Subtotal,  San  Luis  unit 45, 

Auburn-Folsom  Soutti  Unit: 

Folsom  Soutti  Canal (5, 

Reaches  3  and  4__ 

Auburn  Area  facilities _ (24, 

Sugar  Pine  Dam  and  Reservoir 


,312.000)  -  (29,312,000). 

.410.000)  (8.410,000). 

,278,000) (7,278,000). 

000,000  45,000,000  . 

641,000) (5, 641,,  000) 


(24,359.000) 
(500.000) 


($200,000)... 


(29,312.000). 
(8,410,000). 
(7,278,0b0). 

45,000,000  . 

(5,641,000). 


(24,359,000). 
(500, 000) 


($200,000) 


(29.312.000) 

(8,410,000) 

(7,278,000). 

45,000,f)00  

(5,641,000) 

...        ($200,000) 

(24,359,000) 

(600,000) 


Subtotal,  Auburn-Folsom  South  unit 30 

Miscellaneous  project  programs. 3 

San  Felipe  division 


000,000    30,600,000 

070.000 3,070,000 


200, 000 

■3o6,'6o6" 


30, 600,  000 
3, 070, 000 


200, 000 


300, 000 


30, 600, 000 
3,070,000 


200, 000 


Total  Central  Valley  project 92,470.000 93,070,000 


500, 000       93,  070, 000 


500, 000       93, 070,  000 


300, 000 
500, 000 


,100,000    1,100,000 

,200,000.... 11,200,000 


1, 100, 000 
11,200,000 


39,  815, 000 

1, 100,  000 
11,  200,  000 


Colorado  River  front  work  and  levee  system.  (See  Arizona.) 
Pacific  Nirthwe-t-Pacitic  Southwsst  intertle. (See  Arizo.na.) 

^"'""ryl'rigpan.Arka.-sas  project 38,515,000  38.515,000 

Idaho:  ,      .,  . 

Rathdrum  Ptairie  project.  East  Greenacres  unit 1, 

Teton  Basin  project,  lower  Teton  division 11 

Nevada;  ... 

Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  mtertie  (see  Arizona). 

"^"Ctain  Park  project 7,500,000 7.500,000 7,500,000 7,500,000 

Oregon : 

Irrigation  facilities.  Corps  ol  Engn-.eers  projects  (see  Idaho). 

Merlin  Division,  Rogue  River  Basin 

Tualatin  project 9, 

Texas: 

Palme'.to  Bend  project - >. 

Washington: 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Manson  unit 4, 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Whitestone  Coulee  unit 

Columbia  Basin  project: 

Irrigation  and  other '  (20 

Third  powerplant (50, 


,000.000  ... 

,750,000  ... 

,250,000  ... 

600.000  ... 


9,  000, 000 

7,750,000 

4,  250,  000 
600, 000 


225, 000 


,555,000) »  (20,  555,  000). 

,960,000) (50,960,000). 


9,000,000  . 

7,  750,  000  . 

4,250,000  . 
600,000  . 

.  J  (20,  655,  000). 
.    (50,960,000). 


225,  000 


9,  000,  000  . 

7,750,000  . 

4,  250, 000  . 
600,000  . 

1(20,655,000). 
(50,960,000). 


225, 000 


Subtotal, Columbia  Basin  project 71,515,000  71.515,000 71.615,000 71.615,000 ■ 
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Budget  estimate  for  Fiscal 
year  1973 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Construction,  general.  State,  and  project 


Construction 


Planning      Construction 


Planning     Construction 


Conference  allowance 
Planning     Construction  Planning 


Walla  Walla  project,  Touc*-iet  division 

Various: 

Drainage  and  minor  constru.iion  program- 
All-American  Canal  system,  California.. 

Boulder  Canyon  project,  Arizona-i«ev;da 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  nioject,  Foster  Cretk  division,  Washington. 

Eden  project,  Wyoming .  - 

Gila  project,  Arizona 

Klamath  project,  Oregon-C?iifornia.    .   

Lower  Rio  Grande  LaFeria  Division,  Texas 

Mann  Creek,  Idaho — 

Parker-Davis  project,  Aiizona-California-nevada 

Recreation  facilities  at  existing  reservoirs,  various  States 

San  Angelo  project,  Texas 

Miscellaneous  engineering  services,  Colorado 

Washita  Basin  project,  Oklahoma. 

Washoe  project,  Nevada-California 

Weber  Basin,  Utah 


$150,000 


$100, 000 


$2,000  . 

450.000  . 

275.000 

305,  COO 

285,000 

350,000 

91,000 

60,  000 

520,000 

509, 000 

30, 000 

27,000 

50, 000 

850,  000 

300,  000 


$2,000  . 

450.000  , 

275,000  , 

305,000 

285,000 

350, 000 

91,000 

60,  COO 

520,  000 

509,000 

30,  000 

27, 000 

50, 000 

850, 000 

300, 000 


$2,000  . 

450,  000  . 

275.000  . 

305,  000  . 

285,000  , 

350.000  , 

91.000  . 

60,000 

520,000  , 

509,000 

30,000 

27,000 

50,000 

550, 000 

300, 000 


$2,000  , 
450.000  , 
275,000 

305,000 

285. 000 

350, 000 

91,000 

6C,  000 

520, 000 

509.000 

30.000 

27.000 

50. 000 

950,  000 

300. 000 


Total,  drainage  and  minor  construction. 


4j04,0C0 4,104,000  4,204,000 ■ tl-^^'^'^-J-:---"^ 


Rehabilitation  and  betterment  of  existing  projects: 

All  American  Canal  System  Coachella  division,  California 

Carlsbad  project.  New  Mexico... 

Humboldt  project.  Rye  Patch  Reservoir,  Nevada 

Cascade  Irrigation  District,  Washington 

Klamath  project,  Shasta  View  Irrigation  District,  Oregon-California. 

Ogden  River,  Utah 

Rio  Grande,  El  Paso  Crunty  Improvement  District  No.  1,  Texas 

Rogue  River  Basin,  Medford  and  Rogue  River  Valley  Irrigation 

Districts,  Oregon 

Solano  project,  California 

Salt  River  project,  Arizona 

Shoshone  project.  Garland  division,  Wyoming 

Tucumcari  project.  New  Mexico 

Tumalo  Irrigation  District,  Oregon 

Uncompahgre  project,  Gunnison  Tunnel,  Colorado 

Westland  Irrigation  district,  Oregon 


85,  000 

500,  000 


85, 000 
500, 000 


85,  000 
500.000 


85.000 

500, OtO  


50,000 


1,020,000  . 
300,  000  . 
290,000  , 
560,  COO  , 

80,  COO 
600, 000 
800, 000 
450,  COO 
160,000 
160, 000 
230, 000 

20,000  . 


1, 020, 000 
300,000 
290,  000 
660,  COO 

80,  lOO 
600, COO 
800,  000 
450,  000 
160,  000 
160,  COO 
230,  000 

20,  000 


1,020,000 
300, 000 
290, 000 
560, 000 

80,  000 
600,  000 
800,  000 
450,  COO 
160.  000 
160,  000 
230,  COO 

20,  000 


1, 020.  COO 
300.  OOO 

2S0.COO 
560.  GtO 


50,000 


80.000 

600.000 

80C.0P0 

4eo.  oco 

160.000 

150,000 

230.000 

20.  on 


Total  rehabilitation  and  betterment  of  existing  projects. 

Subtotal,  exclusive  of  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 

PICK-SLOAN  MISSOURI  BASIN  PROGRAM 
Colorado: 

Narrows  unit  (land  acquisition) 

Montana: 

Canyon  Ferry  uni;  (Dust  abatement) 

Nebraska: 

Nebraska  Mid-State  division 

North  Dakota: 

Garrison  diversion  unit. - 

Garrison  diversion  unit,  Minot  Extension  

South  Dakota: 

Garrison  diversion  unit  (see  N.  Dakota) 

Oahe  unit 

Wyoming: 

Riveiton  Extension  unit 

Various: 

Transmission  division - 


5,  255, 000 


5,  255,  COO 


5,  225,  000 


5.  255.  OCO 


257,499,000 258,049,000 


$725,  COO   259,  549,  000 


925.  000   259.  549.  000 


875,000 


$300, 000  . 


1,150,000 


1,150.000 


300,  000 


500,000  , 


600,000 


250. 000     300,  000 

1,150,000 

600,000 


250,000 
1,150,000 


16,  200.  000 18,  500,  000  , 

1,600,000 1,600,000 


20,  80n,  000  . 
1,600,000  . 


300,  COO 
500, 000 


20, 4O0, 000  . 
1,600,000  , 


1,550,000 1,550,000  . 

600,000 600,000. 

5,025,0t0 5,025.000 


1, 550, 000  . 
500,000  . 
5, 025, 000 


1, 550. 000  . 
600. 000  , 
5, 025. 000 


Drainage  and  minor  construction  program: 

Anisworth  unit,  Nebraska 

Bostwick  division,  Nebiaska-Kansas 

Cedar  Bluff  unit,  Kansas. 

East  Beach  unit,  f^ontana 

Farwell  unit,  Nebraska 

Frenchman  Cambridge  division,  Nebraska... 

Glen  Elder  unit,  Kansas -. 

Helena  Valley  unit,  Montana 

Owl  Creek  unit,  Wyoming 

Yellowtail  unit,  Montana-Wyoming 


5,  OCO  . 
1,300,000 

85,000  , 
212,000 
129,000 
370, 000 
134,000 
270, 000 

50, 000 
110,000 


5,000  .. 
1,300,000  .. 

85,000  .. 
212,000  .. 
129,000  .. 
370,000  .. 
134,000  .. 
270, COO  .. 

50,000  .. 
110,000  .. 


5,000  , 
1, 300, 000 

85,000 
212,000 
129, 000 
370, 000 
134, 000 
270,  COO 

50,000 
110.000 


5,000 

i,3ro,ooo 

85,000 

212.000 

129. OCO  

37C.0O0 

134.000 

270.000 

50. OOu  

110. OOC  


Total,  drainage  and  minor  construction — 
Total,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 


Subtotal,  construction  and  rehabilitation.. 
Undistributed  reduction  based  on  anticipated  delays. 


2,665,000 2,665,000 


28,  790, 000 


900,000      31,09,0000 


900, 000 


2,665,000 
33,640,000 


900,000 


2,665,000 


900,000 


287.139,000 
-15,593,000 


290,  764,  COO 
-23,139.000 


295,014,000 
-20,000,000 


294.564,000 
-23. 139,00J 


Total,  construction  and  rehabilitation. 


271,546,000 


267, 625, 000 


275, 014, 000 


271,425,000 


BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973,  UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT-UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  FUND 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1973 


Houso  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general,  State,  and  project 


Construction 


Planning     Construction 


Planning     Construction 


Planning     Construction 


Planning 


COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT 

Colorado:  Curecanti  unit 

Various:  Transmission  division 

PARTICIPATING  PROJECTS 
Colorado: 

Animas-LaPlata  project 

Dallas  Creek  project  (land  acquisition) 

Dolores  Creek  project 

Fruitland  Mesa  project  (land  acquisition) — 

San  Juan-Chama  project 

San  Miguel  project — . 

Savery-Pot  Hook  project 

West  Divide 


$4,800.000 

4.200,000 


$4. 800, 000 
4, 200, 000 


$385,000 

320,000 

330,000 


1,925,000 


320,000 


1,925,000 


$4, 800. 000  . 
4, 200, 000  , 


$385,000 

320, 000  250, 000 

330,000 

500.000. 

1,925.000. 

320.000 

1500.000 

200,000 


$4.  800.  OCO  . 
4,  200,  000  . 


$385,000 

320, 000  250,  000 

330.000 

500,000, 

1,925,000 

320,000 

"rn'Mo  V-'Z-y-.  •"'.■'- ■ 


$385. 000 
320.000 
330,000 


320,000 

"266.'6o6 
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BUREAU  Of  RECLAMATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1973,  UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  STORAGE  PROJECT-UPPER  COLORADO  RIVER  BASIN  FUND-Continued 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1973 


House  allowance 


Senate  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction,  general.  State,  and  project 


Construction         Planning        Construction         Planning        Construction         Planning        Construction         Planning 


New  Mexico: 

AnImas-LaPlata  project  (see  Colorado) 

San  Juan-Chama  project,  (see  Colorado) 
Utah: 

Central  Utah  project,  Bonneville  unit 

Central  Utah  project,  Jensen  unit 

Central  Utah  project,  Upaico  unit • 

Lyman  project,  (see  Wyoming) 

*!"'"''"*•             .  I  Ki";  nnn 

Lyman  project i,  odd,  uuu 

Savery-Pot  Hook  project,  (see  Colorado) 


$29  420  000 $29,420,000 $29,420,000 $29,420,000. 

850  000 850,000 850,000 850,000. 

300,000 


$220. 000 


1,655,000 


1,  655,  000 


1, 655, 000 


Subtotal 42.850,000       $1,355.000     $42,850,000       $1,555.000     $44.400,000       $1,555,000       43,600,000 


1,775,000 


Various: 

Drainage  and  minor  construction  program: 

Colorado  River  storage  project;  Glen  Canyon  unit,  Arizona 

Utah 

Participating  projects: 

BostwiCK  Park  project.  Colorado 

Central  Utah  proiect.  Vernal  unit,  Utah._. 

Emery  County  project,  Utah 

Fruitland  Mesa  project.  Colorado 

Hanimond  oroject.  New  Mexico 

SeeilsXaiiee  pioject,  Wyoming..  

Silt  rroi»ct.  Colorado 


"600,000 

500, 000  . 
495.000 
277.000 
266,000 
480, 000 
184. 000  . 
20, 000  . 


•  600, 000 

500,  000  . 
495,000  . 
277,000  . 
256.000  . 
480,  000  . 
184.000  . 
20.  000  . 
1  -600. 000  . 


Construction  revenues 1—600.000 

Total,  drainage  and  minor  construction  program 2, 222.  COO  —-■  —  --  ■_■-- ^  222^0^ 


1 600, 000 

500. 000 
495, 000 
277,000 
266,  000 
480, 000 
184,000  . 
20,000  . 
-600,000  . 


2, 222, 000 


600,  000 

500,000 
495, 000  . 
277, 000  . 
266.000  . 

480.  oca 

184.000  , 
20.000 

-600,000  . 

2.  222, 000  . 


<;„h,„,,l  45  072  000         1.355,000       45.072,000         1,555.000       46,622.000         1,555,000       45,822,000  1.775,000 

undistributed  reUucl?on  based  on"aniicipated  delays::::;::::::^  '    -51,827,000  -$1,827,000  -$1,827,000  -$1,827,000 


Total,  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund. 


44, 600,  000 


44,  800. 000 


46. 350,  000 


45,  770, 000 


Recreational  and  fr.h  and  wiMlife  facilities: 

National  Park  Service - 

Bureau  of  S;iOit  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Bureau  of  Inlian  Aitairs...- 


420. 000 
500,000 
30,  000  . 


420, 000 

500, 000 

30,  000 


420, 000 

500, 000 

30,  000 


420,  000 

500. 000 

30. 000 


Total,  recreational  and  lish  and  wildlife  facilities. 
Total.  Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project.   — 


950.  COO 

45.550.000 


950,  COO 


950, 000 


950.  000 


45.  750.  000 


47,  300.  000 


46. 720.  000 


1  In  iddition  $250,000  of  previously  appropriated  construction  fundi  are  in  budgeting  reserve. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project,  the  con- 
ferees aUowed  $200,000  of  the  $500,000 
added  by  the  Senate  for  the  Dixie  proj- 
ect, Utah.  The  amount  allowed  is  the  re- 
vised capability  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation for  planning  on  this  project. 

TtTfE  TV,  INDEPENDENT   OFFICES 

Mr.  President,  for  title  IV.  the  con- 
ference bill  provides  $424,650,000,  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Senate,  v.hich  is 
$3,950,000  above  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House;  $26,160,000  above  the  budg- 
et; and  $29,632,000  above  the  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1972. 

For  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs  the  conference  allow- 
ance is  $327,000,000,  the  amoimt  allowed 
by  the  House  and  Senate,  which  is  $25 
million  above  the  budget  estimate.  The 
increase  over  the  budget  in  the  develop- 
ment highway  program  is  to  finance 
Umited  allocations  from  the  advance 
contract  authority  for  fiscal  year  1974 
required  to  expedite  high  priority  proj- 
ects and  to  assist  those  States  which  are 
fully  utilizing  their  current  allocations 
and  are  prefinancing  with  State  fimds 
the  Federal  share  of  urgent  projects. 

Both  the  Senate  committee  and  the 
conference  committee,  in  their  reports, 
requested  that  the  Commission  render 
all  possible  assistance  to  enable  those 
jurisdictions  which  are  not  presently  in 
the  program  to  participate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Increase  allowed  by 


the  conferees  for  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  restores  $3,750,000,  which  is 
one-half  of  the  House  reduction  on  the 
Tellico  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

For  the  Water  Resources  Council,  the 
conferee's  agreed  to  the  Senate  increase 
of  $200,000  for  the  Hawaii  framework 
study. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  at  this  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  . 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  for  their  kindness 
and  consideration  to  my  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

I  should  like  to  ask  about  two  proj- 
ects; one  is  the  Martin's  Fork  Lake  proj- 
ect wliich  was  authorized  in  1965.  Ap- 
propriations have  been  approved  each 
year  but  no  actual  construction  work 
has  commenced.  Because  of  the  delay, 
I  asked  that  the  appropriations  be  en- 
larged from  $700,000  to  $1.55  million  to 
meet  the  full  capability  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  my  amendment.  I  note  that 
the  conference  reduced  the  figure,  and 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  what  the  exact  amount 
was. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  I  am  glad 
to  inform  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  this  project  was  taken 
up  fully  in  the  conference.  The  conferees 


allowed  the  full  budget  estimate  of 
$700,000.  It  was  not  turned  down  by  any 
means  by  the  House  but  it  could  not  ac- 
cept the  Senate  increase  of  $850,000  at 
that  time.  The  information  had  failed  to 
reach  either  the  House  or  Senate  con- 
ferees with  reference  to  favorable  action 
on  the  formal  assurances  of  local  cooper- 
ation— that  is  local  support  of  the  proj- 
ect and  the  financial  commitment  re- 
quired by  section  221  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970.  But  this  information 
has  come  in  now  and  I  want  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  every  assurance 
that  the  committee  will  give  every  con- 
sideration to  a  request  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  transfer  of  additional 
fimds  to  the  project  under  the  repro- 
graming  procedures  in  effect,  in  order 
that  the  project  may  be  expedited  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  only  reason 
the  Senate  increase  was  rejected  was  the 
one  I  have  given,  and  that  is  the  reason 
the  conference  agreement  did  not  in- 
clude the  larger  figure.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Corps  of  Engineers  makes  the 
request,  it  will  be  respected  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  consideration  of  thlfl 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  question  to  ask 
on  another  project.  This  is  the  Falmouth 
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Reservoir  which  is  now  in  the  planning 
stage.  I  told  the  committee  that  this  res- 
ervoir would  cost  approximately  $69  mil- 
lion. It  would  require  the  condemnation 
and  purchase  of  something  between 
30,000  and  40,000  acres  of  farmland. 

I  suggested  that  local  flood  protection 
could  be  developed  at  Newport-Wilders 
and  Falmouth.  The  committee  included 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  each  to  pro- 
ceed with  planning  of  these  two  local 
protection  projects  so  that  a  final  deci- 
sion could  be  made  between  the  reser- 
voir and  the  local  flood  control  projects. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  exactly  the 
problem.  The  reservoir  was  authorized, 
as  the  Senator  says,  and  the  conferees 
agreed  to  planning  on  Newport-Wilders. 
However,  as  far  as  the  local  flood  pro- 
tection project  at  Falmouth  goes,  it  was 
not  authorized.  The  Senate  amoimt  was 
rejected  on  that  ground  alone. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Newport-Wilders  had 
been  authorized.  I  note  that  the  confer- 
ees did  approve  $50,000  for  planning 
money. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  planning  money. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
the  Public  Works  Committee  will  be  con- 
sidering the  biennial  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors authorization  bill.  And  I  shall  try 
to  get  an  authorization  for  the  Fal- 
mouth local  protection  project  included. 
I  certainly  hope  I  will  be  siTccessful  and 
that  it  will  be  approved  by  both  Houses. 
It  will  then  be  possible  for  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  appropriations  for  plan- 
ning the  Falmouth  local  protection 
project  in  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
certainly  consider  it  in  a  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  That  was  discussed 
at  the  conference,  and  con.siderable  in- 
terest was  shown.  No  pledges  were  made, 
of  course.  However,  it  is  understood  that 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  interest  ir  these  good  projects  over 
the  year.  They  have  been  spread  over  not 
only  his  own  State,  but  all  over  the 
Nation. 

r.Ir.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
mav  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  and 
may  the  well  be  cleared? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate,  and  the  well 
will  be  cleared. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  28,  1972,  it  was  ordered  that  during 
the  remainder  of  the  92d  Congress,  not- 
•v\1thstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act,  conference  re- 
ports and  statements  accompanying 
them  not  be  printed  as  Senate  reports 
when  the  House  acts  first  and  the  con- 
ference reports  and  statements  have 
been  printed  as  House  of  Representatives 
reports. 

SAVERT-POT  HOOK,   WTO. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  other  day  I  had  a 
colloquy  with  the  senior  Senator  from 


Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  regarding  the 
conference  action  on  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  colloquy  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  col- 
loquy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McGee.  Before  adoption  of  the  Confer- 
ence Report,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  some  questions  in  reference 
to  the  funds  for  the  Savery-Pothook  reclama- 
tion project  in  southern  Wyoming  and  north- 
em  Colorado. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  is  a  project  in 
which  I  have  been  deeply  interested  during 
my  entire  service  in  the  Senate.  During  the 
hearings  on  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
bill  this  year  we  had  several  Wyoming  people 
testify  in  support  of  these  appropriations,  as 
they  have  In  prior  years. 

This  is  a  highly  meritorious  project  and 
one  which  should  have  been  constructed  sev- 
eral years  ago.  The  delay  Is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  me  as  it  is  to  most  of  my  constitu- 
ents, and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  the  reasons  why  these  funds 
were  deleted  during  the  course  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  Stennis.  Construction  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  project  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
These  funds  have  been  placed  in  Budgetary 
Reserve.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  requested  a  re-evaluation  of  the 
project.  Pending  completion  of  the  review 
of  the  economic  restudy  of  the  Savery- 
Pothook  project,  the  House  conferees  were 
unwilling  to  agree  to  the  addition  of  S500.000 
construction  funds  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGee.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  clearly  that  the  Senate  was 
forced  to  recede  on  the  funds  which  we  added 
for  the  Savery-Pothook  due  to  reluctance  of 
the  Conferees  of  the  other  Body  to  approve 
funds  which  might  not  be  obligated  by  the 
Administration  during  the  course  of  the  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Stennis.  That  Is  correct.  They  took 
the  position  that  any  additional  construction 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973  would 
be  placed  In  Budgetary  Reserve  along  with 
the  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  ypar  1971 
until  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
completed  their  review  of  the  economic  re- 
study  of  the  project. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  am,  of  course,  grateful  to  the 
Chairman  since  I  am  certain  he  is  primarily 
responsible  for  including  languape  in  the 
Conference  Report  directing  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  expedite  this  project  so  that  the 
$250,000  appropriation  which  was  previously 
made  can  be  obligated  to  initiate  construc- 
tion this  year.  Can  the  Senator  give  me  any 
assurance  that  if  these  funds  are  released 
and  construction  Initiated  that  we  might 
expect  some  favorable  consideration  from  his 
committee  when  the  appropriations  for  Fis- 
cal Year  1974  are  considered  next  year? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McGee.  I  appreciate  this  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
He  and  I  have  discussed  this  particular  proj- 
ect on  many  occasions,  and  I  know  he  sup- 
ports it  fully  and  unqualifiedly.  I  realize  also 
that  he  did  everything  possible  In  the  Con- 
ference to  sustain  the  position  of  the  Senate 
and  to  hold  the  $500,000  which  was  added 
for  the  Savery-Pothook  when  the  bill  was 
considered  on  the  Senate  side.  Likewise.  I 
know  we  can  count  on  his  continued  sup- 
port in  the  future,  and  for  this  we  are  all 
deeply  grateful. 


GRANT-KOHRS    RANCH    NATIONAL 
SITE,  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  this  has  been 
cleared — that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  978,  S.  2166, 
a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish,  '.ent  of 
the  Grant-Khors  Ranch  National  His- 
toric Site  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
for  other  purposes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  £is  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2166)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  Natlonsd 
Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  amendments  on  page  2.  line  4, 
after  the  word  "acquire",  strike  out 
"lands"  and  insert  "not  to  exceed  208 
acres  in  fee";  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
"and",  insert  "other";  in  the  same  Une, 
after  the  word  "in",  strike  out  "lands" 
and  insert  "lands  not  to  exceed  1.214 
acres":  in  line  7,  after  the  word  "dona- 
tion", strike  out  "purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  by"  and  insert 
"or";  and  in  line  21,  after  "Sec.  4.",  strike 
out  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sarj'  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act."  and  insert  "There  are  authorized 
to  be  apppropriated  $350,000  for  land  ac- 
quisition and  not  to  exceed  SI. 800,000 
•  July  1971  prices)  for  development  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any.  as  may  be 
justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tion in  construction  costs  as  indicated  by 
engineering  cost  indices  applicable  to 
the  type  of  construction  involved  here- 
in."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RrpTcsrntalives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  or- 
der to  provide  an  understandinc  of  the  fron- 
tier cattle  era  of  the  Nation's  history,  to  pre- 
serve the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch,  and  to  inter- 
pret the  nationally  significant  valres  thereof 
for  the  benefit  and  inspiration  cf  present 
and  future  generations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") is  hereby  authorized  to  desig'iate 
not  more  than  two  thousand  acres  '.n  Deer 
Lodge  Valley.  Powell  Coimty.  Montana,  for 
establishment  as  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch 
National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  Act.  tlie  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  acquire  not  to  exceed  208 
acr?s  in  fee  and  other  Interests  in  lands  not 
to  exceed  1.214  acres,  together  '.\ith  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon,  by  donation,  or 
exchange.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  Nation.\l  Historic  Site 
by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the 
Federal  Register  at  such  time  as  he  deems 
sufficient  lands  and  interests  in  lands  have 
been  acquired  for  administration  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Pending  such  establishment  and 
thereafter,  the  Secretary-  shall  administer 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  acquired  for  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site  In 
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accordance  with  the  Act  of  Augxist  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of  August  21. 
1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.)  as 
amended. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $350,000  for  land  acquisition  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,800,000  (July  1971  equal  prices) 
for  development  plus  or  minus  such  amounts, 
If  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordi- 
nary fluctuation  In  construction  costs  as  In- 
dicated by  engineering  cost  Indices  applicable 
to  the  type  of  construction  Involved  herein. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2166)  was  ordered  to  be 
engi-ossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 


AIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT  ACCELER- 
ATION ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  954,  S.  3755. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  954  (S.  3755)  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  to  Increase  the  United  States  share  of 
allowable  project  costs  under  such  act;  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  cf  1958  to 
prohibit  cert.iln  State  taxation  of  persons 
In  air  transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
comniittee  with  amendments  on  page  2, 
line  5.  after  the  word  "facilities",  strike 
out  "and  other  airport  administrative 
bui'.dings"  and  insert  "directly  related  to 
the  handling  of  passengers  or  their  bag- 
gage at  the  airport";  in  line  10,  after  the 
word  "navigation",  strike  out  "aids"  and 
in.sert  "facilities";  in  line  13,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  strike  out  "the"  and  insert  "an"; 
in  line  15.  aiter  the  word  "by",  in.sert 
"the  Socretfry  by";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  16.  strike  out  "of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Admini.itration";  in  line  17,  after 
the  word  "and",  where  it  appears  the 
second  timo.  strike  out  "(E)"  and  insert 
"(F)";  in  line  19.  after  the  word  "air- 
space", strike  out  "including  land  for 
future  airport  development.";  in  line  21, 
after  the  word  "any",  strike  out  "such 
work"  and  insert  "of  the  above";  in  line 
22,  after  the  word  "airport",  strike  out 
"hazards."  and  insert  "hazards  affect- 
ing a  public  airport,  and  (G)  any  acqui- 
sition of  land  or  any  interest  therein  or 
of  any  easement  through  or  other  inter- 
est in  airspace  for  future  airport  devel- 


opment."; on  page  3,  line  14,  after  "$1,- 
680,000,000",  insert  "and";  after  line  14, 
strike  out: 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  after  "three  fiscal 
years"  In  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

At  the  beginning  of  line  18,  strike  out 
"<3)"  and  insert  "(2)";  on  page  4,  line 
24,  after  the  word  "project",  strike  out 
"costs'  and  insert  "cost";  in  line  25, 
after  the  word  "development",  strike  out 
"represent"  and  insert  "represents";  on 
page  5,  line  2,  after  the  word  "of",  strike 
out  "the"  and  insert  "an";  in  line  3,  after 
"1958",  strike  out  "or  for  the  security  of 
persons  and  property  on  the  airport,  the 
United  States  share  shall  be  82  per 
centum  of  the  allowable  costs  thereof" 
and  insert  "the  United  States  share  shall 
be  82  per  centum  of  the  allowable  cost 
thereof  with  respect  to  airport  develop- 
ment project  grant  agreements  entered 
into  after  June  21,  1972";  after  line  9, 
strike  out: 

"(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  the  United  States  share  of  project 
costs  payable  under  grant  agreements  entered 
Into  after  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  Notices  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  with 
respect  to  airport  certification  and  airport 
security." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
"(2)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  security  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or 
regulation,  the  United  States  share  shall  be 
82  per  centum  of  the  allowable  cost  thereof 
with  respect  to  airport  development  project 
grants  agreements  entered  Into  after 
March  18,  1972." 

After  line  23,  strike  out: 

"(f)  L.'^ND  FOR  FtTTUHE  AIRPORT  DEVELOP- 
MENT.— To  the  extent  that  the  project  costs 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represent  the  cost  of  the  acquisition 
of  land  or  of  any  Interest  therein  or  of  any 
easement  through  or  other  interest  in  air- 
space for  future  airport  development,  the 
Initial  United  States  share  shall  be  100  per 
centum  of  the  allowable  costs  thereof:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  sponsor  acquiring 
land  under  the  terms  of  this  subsection  shall 
agree  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  for  all  costs 
Incurred  by  the  United  States  in  excess  of 
those  authorized  under  sulasection  (a)  of 
this  section,  with  Interest,  with  reimburse- 
ment by  one  or  more  payments  during  the 
ten  year  period  after  such  future  airport 
development  Is  accomplished." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(f)  Land  for  Future  Airport  Develop- 
ment.— To  the  extent  that  t!ie  project  ccst 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment or  the  acquisition  by  a  public  sponsor 
of  a  public  use  privately  owned  airport  listed 
ill  the  National  Airport  System  plan  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land  or 
of  any  interest  therein  or  of  any  easement 
through  or  other  Interest  In  airspace  pur- 
ciiascd  subseq\ient  to  May  21,  1970,  for  fu- 
ture airport  development  as  shown  on  the 
approved  airport  layout  plan,  the  Initial 
United  States  share  shall  be  100  per  centum 
of  the  allowable  costs  thereof:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  sponsor  acquiring  land  under 
the  terms  of  this  subsection  shall  agree  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  all  costs  In- 
curred by  the  United  States  in  excess  of  those 
authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 


tion, with  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ex- 
pected maturities  of  the  loans  to  be  made 
under  this  subsection,  with  reimbursement 
within  a  period  to  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  sponsor." 

On  page  8,  after  line  7,  strike  out: 

"state  taxation 

"Sec.  1113.  No  State  (or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof)  shall  levy  or  collect  a  tax,  fee, 
head  charge  or  other  charge,  directly  or  In- 
directly, on  persons  traveling  In  air  trans- 
portation or  the  carriage  of  persons  In  air 
transportation,  or  on  the  gross  receipts 
derived  therefrom,  provided,  however,  that 
nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  a  State  (or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof)  from  the 
levy  or  collection  of  taxes  other  than  those 
enumerated  above.  Including  property  taxes, 
net  Income  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  and  sales 
or  use  taxes  on  the  sale  of  goods  or  services 
(other  than  on  the  sale  of  Interstate  air 
transportation  or  any  portion  thereof) ;  and 
further  provided,  that  nothing  herein  shall 
prohibit  a  State  (or  political  subdivision 
thereof)  owning  or  operating  an  airport  from 
the  levy  or  collection  of  reasonable  rental 
charges.  landing  fees  and  other  service 
(measured  on  other  than  a  per  passenger 
basis)." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"state  taxation  op  air  commerce 

"Sec.  1113.  (a)  No  State  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  Including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  territor- 
ies or  possessions  of  the  United  States  or  po- 
Utcal  agencies  of  two  or  mere  States)  shall 
levy  or  collect  a  tax,  fee,  head  charge,  or  other 
charge,  directly  or  Indirectly,  on  persons 
traveling  In  air  commerce  or  on  the  carriage 
of  persons  traveling  in  air  commerce  or  on 
the  sale  of  air  transportation  or  on  the  gross 
receipts  derived  therefrom. 

"(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  a  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States  or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more 
States)  from  the  levy  or  collection  of  taxes 
other  than  those  enumerated  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Including  property  taxes, 
net  income  taxes,  franchise  ta.xes.  and  sales  or 
rse  taxes  on  the  sale  of  ^oods  or  .scr\!ces; 
and  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  a  Stfte 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Inc'.utUng 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  territories  or  possessions  of  tbe 
United  States  or  political  agencies  of  two 
cr  more  States)  owning  or  operating  an  air- 
port from  levying  or  collecting  ren.sor.able 
rental  charges,  landing  fees,  a.id  other  serv- 
ice charges  from  aircraft  operators  f  r  the 
use  of  airport  fa^-litles." 

And,  on  page  10,  after  line  6,  strike 
out: 

"Sec.  1113.  State  taxation.".  ^ 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  ins:rt: 

"Sec.  1113.  State  taxation  of  air  commerce." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport  Development 
Acceleration  Act  of  in72". 

Sec.  2.  Section   11(2)    of  the  Airport  and 
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Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1711),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  'Airport  Development'  means  (A)  any 
work  Involved  In  constructing.  Improving, 
or  repairing  a  public  airport  or  portion 
thereof.  Including  the  construction,  altera- 
tion, repair,  or  acquisition  of  airport  pas- 
senger terminal  buildings  or  facilities  dlrectiy 
related  to  the  handling  of  passengers  or  their 
baggage  at  the  airport,  and  (B)  the  removal, 
lowering,  relocation,  marking,  and  lighting 
of  airport  hazards,  and  (C)  the  acquisition, 
removal,  improvement,  or  repair  of  naviga- 
tion facilities  used  by  aircraft  landing  at,  or 
taking  off  from,  a  public  airport,  and  (D)  the 
acquisition,  improvement,  or  repair  of  safety 
equipment  required  by  rule  or  regulation  for 
certification  of  an  airport  under  section  612 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  (E) 
security  equipment  required  of  the  sponsor 
by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or  regulation  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty on  the  airport,  and  (F)  any  acquisition 
of  land  or  of  any  Interest  therein  or  of  any 
easement  through  or  other  Interest  In  air- 
space, which  Is  necessary  to  permit  any  of 
t>ie  above  or  to  remove,  mitigate,  prevent,  or 
limit  the  establishment  of,  airport  hazards 
affecting  a  public  airport,  and  (G)  any  ac- 
quisition of  land  or  any  interest  therein  or 
of  any  easement  through  or  other  Interest  in 
airspace  for  future  airport  development." 

SEC  3.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended  (49  U.S.C.  1714(a)),  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1975"  in  paragraph 

(1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973,  and 
$375,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1975"  In  paragraph 

(2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973,  and 
$45,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975". 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  that  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1714(b)),  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$840,000,000"  In  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$1,680,000,000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  Inserting  Immediately  be- 
for  the  period  ",  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,260,000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1974, 
and  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,680,- 
000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1975". 

Sec.  4.  Section  16(c)  (1)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1716(c) ),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  "or  the  United  States  or  an 
agency  thereof"  after  "public  agency". 

Sec.  5.  Section  17  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1717) ,  relating  to  United  States  share  of  proj- 
ect costs,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  stibsectlon  (a)  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"  ( a)  General  Provision. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  section,  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs  pay- 
able on  account  of  any  approved  airport  de- 
velopment project  submitted  under  section 
if  of  this  part  shall  be — 

"(1)  50  per  centum  for  sponsors  whose 
airports  enplane  not  less  than  0.25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  annual  passengers  enplaned 
by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board;  and 

"(2)  75  per  centum  for  sponsors  whose  air- 
ports enplane  less  than  0.25  per  centum  of 
the  total  annual  number  of  passengers  en- 
planed by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board." 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(e)  Safety   Certification   and   Security 

Equipment. — 

"(1)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  safety  equipment 
required  by  rule  or  regulation  for  certifica- 


tion of  an  airport  under  section  612  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  the  United 
States  share  shall  be  82  per  centum  of  the 
allowable  cost  thereof  with  respect  to  air- 
port development  project  grant  agreements 
entered  into  after  June  21,  1972. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  security  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or 
regulation,  the  United  States  share  shall  be 
82  per  centiun  of  the  allowable  cost  thereof 
with  respect  to  airport  development  project 
grant  agreements  entered  Into  after  March 
18,  1972." 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(f)  Land  for  Future  Airport  Develop- 
ment.— ^To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment or  the  acquisition  by  a  public  sponsor 
of  a  public  use  privately  owned  airport  listed 
In  the  National  Airport  System  plan  repre- 
sent the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land  or  of 
any  Interest  therein  or  of  any  easement 
through  or  other  interest  In  airspace  pur- 
chased subsequent  to  May  21,  1970,  for  fu- 
ture airport  development  as  shown  on  the 
approved  airport  layout  plan,  the  Initial 
United  States  share  shall  be  100  per  centum 
of  the  allowable  costs  thereof:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  sponsor  acquiring  land  under 
the  terms  of  this  subsection  shall  agree  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  all  costs  Incurred 
by  the  United  States  In  excess  of  those  au- 
thorized under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, with  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ex- 
pected maturities  of  the  loans  to  be  made 
under  this  subsection,  with  reimbursement 
within  a  period  to  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the 
sponsor." 

(4)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(g)  Public  Use  Facilities  in  Terminal 
Buildings. — To  the  extent  that  the  project 
cost  of  an  approved  project  for  airport  de- 
velopment represent  the  cost  of  constructing, 
altering,  repairing,  or  acquiring  buildings  or 
facilities  directly  related  to  the  handling  of 
passengers  or  their  baggeige  at  the  airport, 
the  United  States  share  shall  be  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  allowable  costs  thereof." 

Sec.  6.  Section  20(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1720(b)).  relating  to  airport  project  costs. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Costs  Not  Allowed. — The  following 
are  not  allowable  project  costs:  (l)  the  cost 
of  construction  of  that  part  of  an  airport 
development  project  intended  for  use  as  a 
public  parking  facility  for  passenger  auto- 
mobiles; or  (2)  the  cost  of  construction,  al- 
teration, repair,  or  acquisition  of  a  hangar 
or  of  any  part  of  an  airport  building  or  fa- 
cility except  such  of  those  buildings,  parts 
of  buildings,  facilities,  or  activities  as  are 
directly  related  to  the  safety  of  persons  at 
the  aUport  or  directly  related  to  the  handling 
of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at  the  air- 
port.". 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"state  taxation  op  air  commerce 
"Sec.  1113.  (a)  No  State  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  Including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions  of  the  United  States  oi 
political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States)  shall 
levy  or  collect  a  tax,  fee.  head  charge,  or 
other  charge,  directly  or  Indirectly,  on  per- 
sons traveling  In  air  commerce  or  on  the  car- 
riage of  persons  traveling  In  air  commerce 


or  on  the  sale  of  air  transportation  or  on  the 
gross  receipts  derived  therefrom. 

"(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  a  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States  or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more 
States)  from  the  levy  or  collection  of  taxes 
other  than  those  enumerated  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.  Including  property  taxes, 
net  Income  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  and  sales 
or  use  taxes  on  the  sale  of  goods  cr  services; 
and  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  a  State 
(or  political  subdlvUlon  thereof.  Including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States  or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more 
States)  owning  or  operating  an  airport  from 
levying  or  collecting  reasonable  rental 
charges,  landing  fees,  and  other  service 
charges  from  aircraft  operators  for  the  use 
of  airport  facilities." 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  such  Act 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading 
"title  XI — miscellaneous"  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 
"Sec.  1113.  State  taxation  of  air  commerce.". 

ordeb  fob  limitation  of  time  on  aihpobt 

development  acceleration  act  of  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  request  for  a 
time  agreement,  in  the  usual  form,  on 
this  bill,  with  30  minutes  on  the  bill 
and  10  minutes  on  any  simendment,  with 
the  exception  of  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  on 
which  there  be  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  bill  be  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  bring  before  the  Senate,  S.  3755, 
the  Airport  Development  Acceleration 
Act  of  1972. 

This  bill  provides  a  great  new  source 
of  funds  for  airport  development  and 
improvement  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  bill  will  reduce  substantially 
the  reliance  on  locally  generated  funds 
for  airport  development  and  will  place  a 
greater  burden  and  responsibility  on  the 
United  States  to  encourage,  promote,  and 
finance  aviation  facilities  which  are  re- 
quired In  the  National  Air  Transporta- 
tion System. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  cost  of  this 
increased  Federal  participation  will  be 
borne  by  the  users  of  the  system,  not 
the  general  taxpayer.  The  airlines,  air- 
line passengers  and  shippers  and  aircraft 
owners  and  operators  all  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  system  by  paying 
user  taxes  estabhshed  in  1970.  During 
the  current  ilscal  year  those  taxes  will 
bring  in  revenue  of  more  than  $750  mil- 
lion— S.  3755  provides  that  a  greater 
share  of  the  revenues  from  these  taxes 
will  filter  down  to  local  governments — 
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airport  sponsors — to  meet  local  and  na- 
tional needs. 

In  accepting  a  greater  Federal  role  and 
responsibility  in  airport  development, 
the  committee  has  also  acted  to  prohibit 
local  head  taxation  on  passengers  or  on 
the  carriage  of  passengers.  We  believe 
such  taxation  to  be  inimical  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  system  funded 
in  large  part  by  uniform  Federal  taxes. 
Currently  some  disagreement  exists 
within  the  administration  as  to  whether 
the  committee  action  increasing  Federal 
participation  in  airport  development  is 
warranted  at  this  time.  The  committee 
however  is  convinced  that  it  Is. 

Nonetheless,  the  committee  views  S. 
3755  as  an  aviation  development  pack- 
age— the  components  of  which  cannot  be 
separated.  We  believe  that  if  the  prohi- 
bition on  local  head  taxes  was  not  a  part 
of  the  total  new  program,  there  would 
be  need  to  reevaluate  the  increased  Fed- 
eral funding  for  airport  development 
projects  called  for  in  S.  3755.  If  local 
taxes  on  passengers  and  air  carriers  are 
allowed  to  proliferate  nationally  and  are 
to  become  a  major  factor  in  the  financ- 
ing of  local  airport  facilities,  then  there 
is  obviously  less  need  for  a  Federal  air- 
port development  program. 

If  local  taxes  become  a  significant  air- 
port funding  mechanism  the  public  in- 
terest may  well  require  a  reduction  in 
Federal  user  taxes  and  a  diminution  of 
Federal  participation  in  airport  develop- 
ment projects. 

Therefore,  by  prohibiting  State  taxa- 
tion on  passengers  or  on  air  transporta- 
tion, the  committee  has  accepted 
greater  responsibility  for  U.S.  assistance 
believing  that  the  two  actions  must  be 
viewed  together  and  that  neither  should 
stand  alone  without  the  other. 

S.  3755  amends  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to 
Increase  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
airport  development  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  also  prohibits  the  levy- 
ing, by  State  and  local  governments,  of 
passenger  "head"  taxes  or  use  taxes  on 
the  carriage  of  persons  in  air  transporta- 
tion. 

The  legislation  to  provide  increased 
Federal  participation  in  airport  devel- 
opment grants  is  required  because  of  the 
serious  financial  difficulties  being  ex- 
perienced by  many  local  government 
agencies  who  bear  the  responsibility  to 
build,  operate  and  maintain  the  Nation's 
system  of  publicly  owned  airports.  The 
funds  required  to  increase  the  Federal 
share  of  airport  development  grants  will 
come  from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  established  by  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1970.  No  new  taxa- 
tion or  no  expenditures  of  general  U.S. 
funds  will  be  required  as  a  result  of  the 
legislation. 

The  bill  prohibits  any  government 
agency  other  than  the  United  States 
from  establishing  or  levying  a  passenger 
head  tax  or  use  on  the  carriage  of  per- 
sons In  air  transportation.  This  prohibi- 
tion wiU  ensure  that  passengers  and  air 
carriers  will  be  taxed  at  a  uniform  rate — 
by  the  United  States — and  that  local 
"head"  taxes  will  not  be  permitted  to 
inhibit  the  fiow  of  interstate  commerce 


and  the  growth  and  development  of  air 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  briefly  review  the 
provisions  of  S.  3755.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
amends  section  IK 2)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  by 
amending  the  definition  of  "airport  de- 
velopment" to  include: 

First.  The  construction,  alteration,  re- 
pair, or  acquisition  of  airport  passenger 
terminal  building  of  facilities  directly  re- 
lated to  the  handling  of  passengers  or 
their  baggage  at  the  airport.  Such  devel- 
opment is  not  eligible  for  Federal  finan- 
cial aid. 

Second.  The  acquisition,  improvement, 
or  repair  of  safety  equipment  required 
by  rule  or  regulation  for  certification  of 
an  airport  under  section  612  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  security 
equipment  required  of  the  sponsor  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  safety  and  security  of 
persons  and  property  on  the  airport. 
While  such  development  is  now  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance  under  present  law, 
the  definition  is  amended  to  eliminate 
any  possible  ambiguity  or  doubt  and  to 
assm-e  that  the  definition  is  all  inclu.^ive. 

Third.  The  acquisition  of  land  or  any 
interest  therein  or  of  any  easement 
through  or  other  interest  in  air  space  for 
future  airport  development.  Again,  the 
purchase  of  land  for  future  airport  de- 
velopment is  presently  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  under  the  act  and  is 
specifically  included  in  the  amended  defi- 
nition only  because  new  provisions  of 
law  are  added  in  S.  3755  providing  for 
increased  Federal  funding  for  this  type 
of  development. 

Section  3(a)  of  the  bill  increases  the 
minimum  annual  authorization  for  air- 
port development  grants  to  air  carrier 
and  reliever  airports  from  the  present 
$250  million  per  year  to  $375  million  per 
year  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.  Simi- 
larly, the  minimum  annual  authorization 
for  general  aviation  airports  is  increased 
from  the  present  $30  million  per  year  to 
$45  million  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975.  This  increase  in  the  minimum 
aimual  authorization  level  refiects  the 
increased  Federal  financial  participation 
in  airport  development  grants. 

Section  3(b)  of  S.  3755  increases  the 
5-year  obligational  limit  imposed  by 
section  14(b)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  from  $840  million  to 
$1.68  billion.  This  increase  in  the  obliga- 
tional limitation  refiects  the  increase  in 
the  minimum  authorization  level  for  air- 
port development  grants  for  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975  and  the  committee's  in- 
tent that  total  obligations  for  airport 
development  grants  for  the  5 -year  period 
1971  through  1975  be  $1.68  billion.  The 
amendment  to  section  14(b)  also  in- 
creased the  authority  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions so  that  sufficient  funds  mar  be 
appropriated  to  pav  for  increased  obliga- 
tions incurred  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
obligational  authority  for  fiscal  years 
1974  and  1975. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section 
16(c)  (1)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  by  providing  the  Secre- 
tary with  authority  to  approve  an  air- 
port development  project  submitted  by 
the  United  States  or  by  a  U.S.  agency. 


Under  present  law,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  eligible  to  submit  a  project  ap- 
plication for  Federal  financial  assistance. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
U.S.  share  of  allowable  project  costs  of 
airport  airfield  development  projects  is 
inci"eased  from  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
50  percent  to  75  percent  at  all  airports 
classified  as  small  hubs,  nonhubs  and 
general  aviation  aii-ports.  Airports  clas- 
sified as  medium  and  large  hubs — there 
are  65  throughout  the  United  States — 
shall  continue  to  be  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance,  for  airfield  development  proj- 
ects, at  a  level  of  50  percent. 

Section  5  further  provides  that  equip- 
ment required  by  regulation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  for  Airport  Cer- 
tification or  for  airport  security  shall  be 
eligible  for  82  percent  Federal  partici- 
pation. 

Land  required  for  future  airport  devel- 
opment may  be  acquired  by  the  spon.sor, 
under  terms  of  section  5,  with  100  per- 
cent initial  U.S.  participation.  However, 
the  bill  requires  that  the  sponsor  pay 
back  to  the  United  States  with  interest, 
the  sponsor's  share  at  a  futm'e  date  to 
be  detemiined  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
sponsor. 

Finally,  the  section  provides  that  air- 
port development  projects  involving  ter- 
minal area  development  shall  be  eligible 
for  Federal  participation  at  50  percent 
of  the  allovable  project  costs. 

Section  6  of  S.  3755  limits  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  projects  involving  airport  termi- 
nal area  development  to  only  those  por- 
tions of  the  terminal  directly  related  to 
the  movement  of  passengers  and  their 
baggage.  Such  development  as  airport 
parking  lots,  concession  areas,  and  so 
forth,  are  excluded  from  U.S.  financial 
assistance. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section 
1113  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
prohibiting  any  tax,  fee,  head  charge 
or  other  charge  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
persons  traveling  in  air  transportation  or 
on  the  carriage  of  persons  in  £iir  trans- 
portation or  on  the  gross  receipts  de- 
rived therefrom.  The  bill  allows,  how- 
ever, for  the  continuation  of  the  levy  and 
collection  of  other  reasonable  rental 
charges,  landing  fees,  and  other  service 
charges  for  the  use  of  airport  facilities. 

Summing  up,  quickly: 

First.  S.  3755  increased  Federal  grant 
in  aid  payments  from  50  percent  to  75 
percent  on  airport  airfield  development 
projects  at  all  but  the  65  largest  airports 
in  the  United  States.  • 

Second.  Terminal  area  development 
related  to  the  movement  of  passengers 
and  their  baggage  through  the  airport 
will  be  eligible  for  50  percent  Federal 
funding.  Currently,  such  development  is 
not  eligible  for  Federal  assistance. 

Third.  Development  required  as  a  re- 
sult of  airport  certification  regulations 
or  airport  security  regulations  will  be 
eligible  for  grant-in-aid  aslstance  of  82- 
percent  Federal  participation.  Currently, 
Federal  participation  for  this  tjnpe  of 
project  is  limited  to  50  percent. 

Fourth.  Total  amounts  available  for 
airport  development  grants  each  year  is 
increased  from  $280  to  $420  million — an 
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Increase  of  $140  million  per  year  to  be 
financed  entirely  by  user  taxes. 

Fifth.  And,  finally,  S.  3755  provides  a 
prohibition  against  levying  or  collecting 
State  and  local  governmen'^  passenger 
head  taxes  or  taxes  on  the  sale  of  air 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  have  a  significant  impact  on  the 
fin.auing  of  local  governmental  affairs. 
At  nea..  all  of  the  Nation's  almost  3,000 
publicb  owned  and  operated  airports,  the 
U.S.  Cjovernment  wUl  assume  75  percent 
of  the  responsibility  for  development  of 
new  and  improved  airfield  facilities.  And 
this  increased  Federal  support  will  not 
come  from  general  tax  dollars;  it  will 
come  from  taxes  on  the  users  of  the  air 
transportation  system. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  en- 
able local  government  bodies,  particularly 
smaller  towns,  counties,  and  communi- 
ties to  more  easily  fund  other  vital  com- 
munity programs  such  as  schools,  roads, 
sewers,  police  protection,  and  other  serv- 
ices with  money  which  might  have  been 
required  for  aviation  facilities  develop- 
ment. With  greater  Federal  assistance 
to  meet  airport  needs,  scarce  local  funds 
will  be  available  for  other  uses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  was  landmark 
legislation— for  the  first  time  it  provided 
local  governments  a  vast  new  source  of 
funds  to  develop  new  and  improved  air- 
ports. At  the  same  time  it  created  a  well- 
funded  program  to  upgrade,  modernize, 
and  expand  our  air  navigation  facilities 
throughout  the  United  States  so  as  to 
improve  the  safety  and  eflaicency  of  the 
system.  Mr.  President,  the  act  today  is 
working  well.  With  the  changes  proposed 
in  S.  3755,  the  program  will  become  even 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tional system  and  to  the  needs  of  local 
governments  who  are  partners  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  developing  a  truly 
national  and  uniform  air  transportation 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
enthusiastically  support  S.  3755  as  re- 
ported by  the  Commerce  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  chairman  of 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done  on  this  bill.  I  also  commend 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pbarson)  and  all  of 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  imderstand  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  a  statement  he  wishes  to  make.  I 
yield  to  him  such  time  as  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Airport  Development 
Acceleration  Act  is  before  the  Senate  for 
debate  today.  This  legislation  contains 
urgently  needed  amendments  to  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act  of 
1970. 

The  Congress  in  1970  created  an  avia- 
tion trust  fimd  to  finance  new  airport 
construction,  airport  modernization  and 
expansion,  and  airways  improvements  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  aviation  com- 
munity and  the  fiying  public  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  The  1970  act  is  landmark 
legislation  which  was  approved  in  time 
to  avert  airport  congestion  and  increased 
risk  of  catastrophic  accident.  As  an  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  the  Airport-Airways  Act, 
I  supported  language  which  guaranteed 
that  not  less  than  $28C  million  annually 
would  be  obligated  for  airport  develop- 
ment, and  not  less  than  $250  million  for 
airways  improvements  and  moderniza- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Airport-Airways  Act 
has  been  in  force  for  more  than  2  years. 
During  this  time,  the  Senate  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  upon  which  I  serve  as 
ranking  member  of  my  party,  has  con- 
ducted extensive  oversight  hearings  and 
monitored  carefully  allocations  for  air- 
port development  and  airway  improve- 
ment from  the  trust  fund.  When  it  ap- 
peared that  the  OfiBce  of  Management 
and  Budget  intended  to  divert  trust  fund 
assets  to  pay  for  salaries  of  FAA  person- 
nel and  administrative  costs,  the  Avia- 
tion Subcommittee  recommended  and 
the  Congress  adopted  clarifying  amend- 
ments to  insure  that  trust  fund  moneys — 
paid  by  users  of  the  aviation  system — 
are  used  only  for  the  purposes  intended 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  trust  fund  under 
existing  levels  of  expenditure  will  begin 
to  generate  a  surplus  in  the  next  fiscal 
year.  There  will  be  a  $1  billion  sur- 
plus in  the  trust  fund,  under  present 
levels  of  expenditure,  at  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1976.  This  surplus  wUl  be  money 
that  properly  should  be  obligated  for  air- 
ways improvements  and  urgently  needed 
airport  development  projects  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion to  permit  user  taxes  to  accumulate 
in  the  trust  fund  while  aviation  system 
users  are  suffering  inconvenience  and 
operating  without  modem  equipment  at 
scores  of  airports. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
merce Commitee  has  recommended  adop- 
tion of  S.  3755,  the  legislation  before  this 
body  today.  The  committee  bill  provides 
for  the  timely  utilization  of  trust  fund 
assets  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
expanding  aviation  community  and  trav- 
eling public. 

This  permits,  for  the  first  time,  Federal 
participation  on  a  50-50  basis  in  funding 
for  the  construction  and  upgrading  of 
airport  terminal  buildings  and  passen- 
ger-handling facilities.  It  increases  the 
Federal  share  for  airport  construction — 
including  land  acquisition— from  50  to 
75  percent. 

The  increased  Federal  participation  in 
funding  of  airport  development  projects 
does  not  apply  to  large  and  medium  air- 
ports because  their  facilities  generate 
greater  revalue  than  the  small  airports 


serving  medium  sized  and  rursd  commu- 
nities. The  large  and  medium  hubs,  of 
course,  will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  50 
percent  Federal  participation  in  funding 
of  airport  development  projects. 

The  airport  certification  program  man- 
dated by  the  1970  act  is  being  imple- 
mented at  this  time. 

All  airports  served  by  scheduled  cer- 
tificated air  carriers  will  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  safety  and  security  re- 
quirements of  the  airport  certification 
program  within  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  1970  act.  The  legisla- 
tion before  the  Senate  today  increases 
from  50  percent  to  82  percent  the  Federal 
share  for  acquisition  of  safety  equipment, 
such  as  firefighting  equipment,  and  se- 
ciulty  measiu-es  required  to  meet  FAA 
regulations  to  deter  air  piracy.  Because 
some  airport  operators  have  already  ac- 
quired safety  equipment  pursuant  to  the 
airport  certification  program,  the  in- 
creased Federal  funding  for  safety  equip- 
ment will  be  retroactive  to  March  1971. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  are  aware  that 
land  acquisition  costs  are  often  prohibi- 
tively high.  The  committee  bill  provides 
for  100  percent  Federal  funding  for  land 
acquisition  for  future  airport  develop- 
ment. The  local  sponsor  will  be  required 
to  pay  back  its  share  of  land  acquisition 
costs  over  a  period  of  time,  thus  permit- 
ting airport  revenues  to  cover  land  acqui- 
sition costs  as  those  revenues  are  col- 
lected. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  general  aviation  depends  upon 
military  airfield  facilities  under  joint-use 
agreements.  The  local  sponsors  of  im- 
provements to  these  joint-use  facilities 
heretofore  have  not  been  eligible  for  air- 
port development  assistance  under  the 
act.  This  condition  is  a  result  of  an  over- 
sight in  drafting  the  Airport-Airways 
Act,  and  the  committee  bill  under  con- 
sideration today  would  coirect  this  over- 
sight. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
committee  bill  increases  the  minimum 
Federal  expenditures  for  airport  devel- 
opment. Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1974, 
the  FAA  will  be  required  to  obligate  not 
less  than  $420  million  for  airport  devel- 
opment, compared  to  the  present  $280 
niillion  minimum  aimual  obligation  for 
this  purpose.  This  Increased  Federal 
fimding  of  airport  development  projects 
will  include  $375  million  annually  for  air 
carrier  and  reliever  airports,  and  not  less 
than  $45  million  annually  for  general 
aviation  airports.  There  are  two  pur- 
poses for  increasing  the  mimmimi  Fed- 
eral obligation  for  airport  development: 
The  money  will  be  available  in  the  trust 
fund,  and  the  increased  Federal  funding 
overall  will  insure  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  projects  approved  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation is  not  diminished  by  the  in- 
creased assistance  provided  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
bill  prohibits  State  and  local  taxation  of 
air  fares.  The  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Congress  Intended  in  1970  to  pre- 
empt the  States  and  localities  from  levy- 
ing such  taxes,  as  taxation  on  air  fares  is 
one  of  the  predominant  sources  of  reve- 
nue for  toe  trust  fund.  Recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  necessitate  the  clariflca- 
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tion  of  this  congressional  policy  deter- 
mination. 

If  more  than  500  localities — or  even  a 
significant  proportion  of  this  number — 
were  unilaterally  to  levy  taxes  on  airline 
passenger  fares,  there  would  result  an 
unconscionable  and  unacceptable  burden 
on  interstate  commerce.  The  national 
system  of  air  service  upon  which  tens 
of  millions  of  Americans  depend  each 
year  would  become  a  hodgepodge  of 
Balkanized  assessments  and  levies 
against  nonresident  travelers  whose  busi- 
ness or  leisure  takes  them  across  State 
lines.  The  committee  bill  prohibits  State 
and  local  taxation  of  air  fares,  but  this 
Federal  preemption  is  carefully  balanced 
bv  substantial  increases  in  trust  fund  as- 
sistance for  airport  development  and 
modernization. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  care- 
fully the  projected  revenues  of  the  air- 
port-airways trust  fund  for  the  next  5 
years.  I  am  convinced  that  the  increased 
Federal  participation  in  funding  of  air- 
port development,  as  contemplated  in 
the  committee  bill,  will  be  covered  by 
revenues  of  the  trust  fund.  Therefore, 
this  proposal  not  only  relieves  airport 
operators  of  a  significant  portion  of  their 
development  costs,  but  it  is  also  sound 
from  a  fiscal  standpoint. 

1  am  a  sponsor  of  the  legislation  be- 
fore the  Senate  today,  and  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  it  receive  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  offer  technical  amendments  to  S.  3755 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  Informed  that  the  committee 
amendments  should  be  agreed  to  first. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  the  committee  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
technical  amendments,  and  ask  that  they 
be  reported.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  state  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  tech- 
nical amendments  to  S.  3755  are  as 
follows: 

1.  At  line  9.  page  5.  strike  "June  21,  1972" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "May  10.  1971".  At 
line  22.  page  5.  strike  "March  18.  1972"  and 
In.sert  In  lieu  thereof  "September  28.  1971". 

2  At  Une  16.  pnee  6.  .strike  the  word  "repre- 
sent" and  ln.sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"repre.'^ents".  At  line  11.  pige  7.  strike  the 
word  "represent"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "represents". 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  S.  3755  pro- 
vides for  82-percent  Federal  funding  for 
airport  development  projects  involving 
airport  certification  requirements  and 
airport  security  requirements.  The  82- 
percent  Federal  participation  in  grants 


was  to  have  been  effective  on  the  date 
of  Issue  of  the  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making issued  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  regarding  airport  certi- 
fication and  airport  security  develop- 
ment. 

Inadvertently  the  dates  on  which  the 
rules  became  effective  were  written  into 
the  bill  when  instead  the  dates  on  which 
the  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  were 
issued  should  have  been  Inserted. 

Therefore,  the  amendments  on  page  5 
conform  the  bill  to  the  committee's  in- 
tent and  correct  a  clerical  oversight. 

Second.  The  amendments  on  page  6 
and  7  are  grammatical  in  nature  and  do 
not  change  the  terms  or  substance  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  technical  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold,  the  Parliamentar- 
ian advises  the  Chair  that  the  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order.  The  committee 
amendments  have  already  been  agreed 
to. 

The  Senator  can  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  considered  because  it  was  agreed  to  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  amendment  is. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  do  not  want  to  agree 
to  considering  the  amendment  until  we 
know  what  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  ask  tha.;  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  10.  strike  the  period.  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following: 

"Provided  however.  That  any  State  (or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Isl.ind.^.  Guam,  the  Dinrlct  of  Columbia,  the 
territories  or  poFsesslons  of  the  United  States 
or  political  agencies  cf  two  or  more  States) 
which  levied  and  collected  a  tax,  fee,  head 
charge,  or  other  charge,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, on  persons  traveiin!^  in  air  commerce  or 
on  the  carriage  of  persons  traveling  In  air 
commerce  or  on  the  sale  of  air  transportation 
or  on  the  gross  receipts  derived  therefrom 


prior  to  May  21,  1970,  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  until  July 
1,  1973." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  offering  his  amendment  and 
for  the  amendment  to  be  considered?  The 
Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  is  to  put  an  end  to  assessing 
"head  fees"  on  passengers  by  airports.  It 
does  not  preclude — and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  (Mr. 
Cannon)  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 
charges  against  aircraft  operators  for  the 
use  of  airports,  but  not  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  passengers. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
It  does  not  do  away  with  landing  fees, 
charges  for  space  rental  in  terminal 
buildings,  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon)  for  agree- 
ing to  accept  my  amendment.  In  this 
particular  case  a  special  hardship  would 
have  occurred  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  had 
a  law  charging  air  carriers  a  fee  based 
upon  the  number  of  passengers  enplaned 
long  before  enactment  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  on  May  21, 1970. 
The  New  Hampshire  law  was  first 
enacted  in  October  1959,  and  it  was  re- 
vised in  August  1969  (chapter  391  of 
1969  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  amending 
N.H.  Rev.  Stat.  Ann.  sections  422:3,  43, 
45).  It  has  been  sustained  as  constitu- 
tional by  the  New  Hampshire  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

My  amendment  unfortunately  will  not 
exempt  New  Hampshire  indefinitely  from 
this  bill's  prohibition  on  the  head  charge. 
It  will  do  so  only  until  July  1,  1973. 

Now,  New  Hampshire  happens  to  be  in 
the  unique  situation  where  the  fate  of 
its  air  service  depends  entirely  on  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  decisions  as  to 
whether  it  is  going  to  require  certificated 
air  carrier  service  to  our  northern  area 
which  comprises  about  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  State. 

Presently,  some  of  our  airports  either 
have  no  service  or  such  minimal  service 
that  they  have  no  income,  and  would 
have  to  close  down  now,  or  very  shortly, 
if  this  bill  passed  without  my  amend- 
ment providing  a  grace  period  for  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  with  respect  to 
prohibiting  its  tax.  My  amendment  sim- 
ply provides  a  reprieve  since  after  July  1, 
1973,  New  Hampshire,  too,  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  levying  this  particular 
charge,  as  are  other  States. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  for  agreeing  to 
my  amendment,  which  was  a  compromise 
since  I  wanted  more  for  the  people  of  my 
State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  the  name  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE)  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  diligent  efforts  in  providing 
for  the  airports  in  his  State  and  for  try- 
ing to  keep  them  in  business.  They  have 
a  very  diflBcult  time  because  of  the  lack 
of  service  or  because  of  inadequate  serv- 
ice provided  to  that  area.  He  has  long 
complained  about  and  attempted  to  do 
something  about  it.  This  amendment  will 
give  them  until  next  year  to  come  into 
compliance  with  the  act.  The  amend- 
ment applies  only  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire;  it  is  the  only  State  that  had 
a  head  tax  being  levied  and  collected  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act. 

So  I  am  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  Hampshire,  and,  hopefully,  it  will  be 
adopted  by  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  after  line  15,  page  3,  to 
insert  the  following: 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  'extend 
beyond'  In  the  second  sentence  thereof  and 
by  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof,  the  words  'be 
Incurred  after';  and". 

At  line  18,  page  3,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)". 

2.  At  line  14,  page  4  and  at  line  18,  page 
4  strike  out:  "0.25  per  centum"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1.00  per  centum". 

3.  After  line  2,  page  10,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  8.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1712),  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words, 
'two  years'  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  and 
by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof,  'three  years'." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  amendment  No.  3  because  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  provides  that  the  Secretary  prepare 
a  national  airport  system  plan  for  the 
development  of  public  airports  in  the 
United  States.  This  plan  was  to  have 
been  completed  on  May  21  of  this  year; 
However,  the  Secretary  has  been  unable 
to  complete  this  project  by  the  date 
specified  in  the  act  and,  therefore,  my 
first  amendment  proposes  to  extend,  by 
1  year,  the  date  on  which  the  national 
airport  system  plan  is  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reluctant  to  rec- 
ommend this  extension.  However,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
explained  to  me  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  completing  the  plan,  problems 
which  were  not  foreseen  in  1970. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  to  the 
committee  explaining  in  more  detail  the 
reasons  the  Agency  is  seeking  a  1-year 
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extension  as  proposed  in  my  amend- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Federal  Aviation  Administkation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  29, 1972. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  national  airport  system  plan  with- 
in two  years  after  enactment  of  the  Act,  21 
May  1970.  The  Federal  Aviation  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  was  not  able  to  complete  the  plan  with- 
in this  time  period  because  the  Act  contem- 
plates Input  from  the  states.  Twenty-two 
states  have  been  authorized  to  receive  plan- 
ning grants  and  six  more  grant  applications 
are  currently  pending.  However,  to  date  none 
of  the  states  have  provided  Input  for  the 
national  plan. 

Although  the  agency  has  at  present  an 
adequate  working  pl&n  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  the  airport  development  grant 
program,  additional  time  will  be  needed  to 
complete  and  publish  the  plan.  We  respect- 
fully request  the  Congress  to  grant  us  an- 
other year  to  accomplish  this.  We  will  not 
receive  Input  from  aU  of  the  states  during 
this  additional  year.  We  wUl,  however,  be 
able  to  perform  the  plaimlng  In  behalf  of 
those  states  not  conducting  their  own  pro- 
grams and  provide  the  extensive  coordina- 
tion with  other  Federal  agencies  required  by 
the  Act  necessary  to  develop  and  publish  a 
complete  national  plan. 

We  recommend  the  following  amendment 
to  acconyjllsh  this  purpose: 

Section  12(a)  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  1712(a) ) 
ts  amended  by  striking  the  words  "two  yetuB" 
In  the  first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "three  years." 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  Shaffer,  Administrator. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  this  request,  and  the  reascais  for  it,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  the  1-year 
extension  provided  in  amendment  No.  3. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  there  is  a  question  about  the 
form  of  the  amendment.  It  is  being 
studied  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  while 
that  is  being  studied,  I  call  up  an  addi- 
ditional  amendment  at  line  14,  page  4, 
and  at  line  18,  page  4 — —■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
he  withhold  for  just  a  moment,  because 
the  staff  is  trying  to  work  this  one  out. 

The  Chair  will  inform  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  the  amendment  is  now 
in  proper  form. 

The  Chair  understands  all  time  has 
been  yielded  back  on  this  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  amenament  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  next  amendment  which  is  pending 
at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 


Does  the  Senator  have  still  an  addi- 
tional amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  line  14,  page  4,  and 
line  18,  page  4.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  that  was  part  of  the  last  amend- 
ment. All  three  have  been  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  including  the  additional  one  on 
page  10,  line  2. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  that  is  the  case,  Mr. 
President,  that  is  satisfactory.  I  did  not 
realize  we  were  acting  on  all  three  en 
bloc. 

I  will  simply  say  that  the  change  in 
amendment  No.  2,  which  we  have  just 
adopted,  is  a  slight  change  in  the  for- 
mula by  which  the  Secretary  will  de- 
termine which  publicly  owned  airports 
in  the  United  States  will  receive  75  per- 
cent Federal  funding  for  airport  airfield 
development  projects. 

The  bill,  as  presently  written,  provides 
the  Federal  funding  shall  be  on  a  75-25 
basis  at  all  publicly  owned  U.S.  airports 
except  the  65  so-called  large  and  medium 
hubs.  Since  the  committee's  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  it  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  medium  hubs  in  the  United 
States  have  encountered  difiQculty  in  the 
past  in  meeting  the  matching  require- 
ments under  the  50-50  formula.  In  fact, 
some  of  these  airports  more  closely  re- 
semble "small  hubs"  than  they  do  large 
and  medium  hubs  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  enplane  relatively  few  airline 
passengers  each  year. 

Therefore,  my  amendment  will  raise 
slightly  the  cut-off  point  in  the  bill  and 
will  permit  43  medium  hubs  to  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance  on  a  75-25 
basis.  I  have  become  convinced  that 
these  43  medium-hub  airports  do  require 
increased  Federal  assistance  in  that  their 
financial  structure  and  their  financial 
capability  are  much  more  limited  than 
that  of  the  larger  airports. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  any  airport 
in  the  United  States  which  annually  en- 
planes less  than  1  percent  of  all  pas- 
sengers enplaned  in  the  United  States  be 
eligible  for  Federal  sissistance  for  air- 
field projects  on  a  75-25  basis. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  amendment  No. 
1  is  of  a  technical  nature  and  corrects  a 
problem  which  could  develop  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  airport  grant-in-aid 
program  beginning  in  1974. 

Under  the  present  act.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  obligations  for 
airport  development  grants  for  a  period 
of  up  to  3  years  in  advance  of  actual 
appropriations. 

This  provision  has  been  very  useful  in 
providing  airport  authorities  concrete 
advance  indication  that  Federal  grant 
assistance  would  be  available  for  periods 
longer  than  a  single  year. 

Presently,  the  act  provides  that  no 
such  obligations  shall  extend  beyond 
June  30, 1975.  This  provision  could  cause 
an  interruption  in  the  ADAP  program 
beginning  in  1974.  Obligations  which 
might  be  incurred  in  1974  might  not  be 
liquidated  for  a  period  of  more  than  a 
year  or  two  because  of  the  basic  nature 
of  airport  development.  Often  grant 
agreements  in  the  form  of  obligations 
are  not  liquidated  by  the  Secretary  for 
several  years  because  generally  payments 
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are  not  made  until  the  sponsor  completes 
the  development  work. 

The  amendment  I  have  proposed  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  not  enter 
Into  any  new  obligations  after  June  30, 
1975,  but  will  allow  obligations  incurred 
before  that  date  to  be  liquidated  at  a 
later  time,  perhaps  in  1976  and  1977. 

The  present  authorization  in  the  act 
expires  in  1975,  and  prior  to  that  date 
Congress  must  review  and  revise  the  pro- 
gram and  reauthorize  it  for  the  period 
beyond  1975. 

My  amendment  will  assure  that  the 
program,  under  present  law,  will  func- 
tion effectively  and  efiBciently  imtil  Con- 
gress acts  to  reauthorize  and  reevaluate 
the  program. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Did  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
which  were  adopted  en  bloc  Include  one 
which  read,  after  line  15,  page  3.  Insert 
the  following:  "(2)  by  striking  out  the 
words  'extend  beyond'  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  words  'be  incurred  after'; 
and  at  line  18,  page  3.  to  strike  out  "(2) " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "  (3) "? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  They 
were  all  part  of  one  amendment  sent  to 
the  desk,  and  they  were  adopted  en  bloc. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
have  the  amendments  here,  but  I  thought 
they  were  being  offered  one  at  a  time. 
I  did  not  realize  that  they  were  to  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  roUcall 
vote  or  make  a  determined  opposition  to 
this  amendment  in  view  of  the  consid- 
eration given  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon)  with  respect  to  my 
amendment.  I  previously  had  agreed  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  I 
objected  to  in  my  views  in  the  commit- 
tee's report.  But  I  did  not  agree  to  these 
new  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  par- 
ticular amendment  be  reconsidered  long 
enough  so  that  I  can  make  a  statement. 
I  shall  not  call  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr,  President.  I  have 
no  objection.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  extension  of  con- 
tact obligations,  which  this  amendment 
authorizes  to  be  incurred,  are  binding 
upon  the  Government.  They  represent 
obligations  over  which  neither  Congress, 
nor  the  appropriating  committees  can 
have  any  control.  Present  law  provides 
for  such  authority  through  June  30, 1975. 
This  amendment  could  extend  such  con- 
tracts 3  years,  to  June  30,  1978.  And,  the 
cost  could  run  as  high  as  $1.68  billion. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  oppose  this  extension 
of  such  contract  authority.  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  reexamine  this  au- 
thority in  1975  or  some  time  before.  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  particu- 
larly because  of  his  long  experience  In 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  feels  that 
this  as  a  future  power  of  contract  au- 
thority Is  extremely  dangerous.  I  deeply 
regret  that  this  amendment  was  adopted. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  adopted, 
I  do  not  feel  free  now  to  raise  the  point 
and  contest  it.  But,  I  wish  to  serve  notice 
that  early  in  the  next  Congress  I  intend 
to  introduce  a  bill  either  to  limit  this 
3-year  extension,  or  at  least,  to  limit  the 
amount  which  can  be  obligated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  10,  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following:'  "(c)  In  the  case  of  any  aliport 
operating  authority  which — 

"(1)  has  an  outstanding  obligation  to  re- 
pay a  loan  or  loans  of  amounts  borrowed  and 
expended  for  airport  Improvements; 

"(2)  Is  collecting,  without  air  carrier  as- 
sistance, a  head  tax  on  passengers  in  air 
transportation  for  the  use  of  Its  facilities; 
and 

"(3)  has  no  authority  to  collect  any  other 
type  of  tax  to  repay  such  loan  or  loans, 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  such  authority  until  such  authority 
has  repaid  such  loan  or  loans,  if  the  entire 
amount  of  such  tax  collected  Is  applied  to 
such  repayment." 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  is  very  narrowly 
drawn  to  reflect  a  particular  situation 
we  have  in  the  State  of  Florida,  in  that 
we  have  the  Bradenton-Sarasota  Air- 
port, which  had  previously  been  collect- 
ing a  head  tax  itself,  not  imposed  by  any 
air  carrier,  and  had  used  that  head  tax 
to  build  permanent  facilities,  and  had 
Iwnded  that  head  tax  to  pay  for  those 
facilities. 

This  particular  airport  has  no  other 
taxing  authority;  it  has  no  real  property 
taxing  authority,  and  the  only  source  of 
money  it  has  to  repay  the  cost  of  those 
facilities  is  the  head  tax  itself. 

It  is  a  $1  head  tax,  which  the  aiiTwrt 
itself  collects.  This  amendment  would 
simply  provide  that  they  would  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  imtil 
they  had  had  an  opportunity  to  pay  off 
the  $350,000  that  they  have  borrowed, 
using  this  head  tax  to  pay  that  off,  and 
at  that  time  they  would  come  imder  that 
provision,  like  the  rest  of  the  provisions. 

I  think  they  are  clearly  an  exception. 
They  are  not  like  the  Pliiladelphia  case: 
they  are  not  making  the  airlines  collect 
it;  they  were  charging  it  at  a  time  when 
the  courts  said  it  was  legal  to  so  charge; 
and  it  is  the  only  source  of  revenue  this 
particular  airport  had  to  improve  its 
facilities. 

It  has  now  improved  its  facilities.  If 
we  wipe  out  that  head  tax  on  that  air- 
port now,  we  would  just  throw  them  into 
bankruptcy,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they 
would  do  about  the  collection  of  the 
bonds  themselves,  because  they  did  obli- 
gate themselves  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
those  facilities  on  the  basis  of  the  tax 
itself. 

I  am  sure  it  would  not  run  too  long  a 
period  of  time  for  them  to  be  able  to  pay 
off  the  bonds,  and  I  hope  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  will  see  that  this  would 


be  a  narrow  exception  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  will  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  Senator's 
problem,  but  if  we  are  going  to,  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis,  permit  airports  aroimd  the 
country  to  impose  a  head  tax,  we  had  just 
as  well  not  write  any  legislation  on  It 
at  all. 

We  have  taken  some  very  strong  steps 
here  to  help  every  airport  in  the  country 
by  making  more  Federal  money  available 
and  by  making  money  available  for  more 
purposes.  Every  airport  in  the  country 
can  benefit  by  this  bill.  Yet  some  of  them 
apparently  still  want  to  collect  the  head 
tax. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  permit  head 
taxes  we  had  just  as  well  say  to  every 
airport  in  the  coimtry,  "Have  at  it;  if  you 
want  to  drive  the  business  somewhere 
else,  drive  it  somewhere  else,"  because  I 
have  already  seen  head  taxes  go  from  a 
dollar  up  to  $3. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  this  amendment  is  not  going 
to  allow  every  airport  to  have  a  head  tax. 
It  deals  with  one  airport,  that  previously 
had  a  head  tax,  prior  to  the  time  that 
there  was  any  controversy  in  Phila- 
delphia or  anywhere  else.  It  was  their 
only  source  of  revenue  to  be  able  to  make 
improvements  to  their  airport.  They  bor- 
rowed $350,000  at  the  time  it  was  legal 
to  have  a  head  tax.  They  bonded  the 
money,  or  issued  revenue  certificates 
based  on  that  head  tax,  and  all  this 
amendment  will  do  is  allow  them  to  meet 
that  commitment  which  they  have.  It 
will  not  open  the  door  to  anyone  else; 
it  does  not  go  to  $2  or  any  other  amoimt. 
It  is  only  to  the  existing  $1  tax  that  is  al- 
ready there. 

So  I  think  the  Senator's  objections  and 
fears  are  not  warranted,  because  we  are 
talking  about  one  little  airport  that  has 
long  had  a  head  tax  and  has  used  that  ta 
an  effort  to  make  improvements  on  Its 
facilities;  and  they  will  not  have  any  way 
to  pay  for  those  improvements  If  we 
strike  them  out,  in  trying  to  get  at  the 
Philadelphia  situation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  lot  of  other  air- 
ports In  the  country  are  in  similar  situa- 
tions. If  we  start  to  amend  this  bill  to 
take  care  of  one  isolated  instance  of  an 
airport  that  got  into  this  thing  on  its 
own — we  did  not  tell  them  to  do  that. 
I  do  not  know  how  a  group  of  people 
could  conceive,  in  the  beginning,  that 
they  could  finance  airports  by  a  head 
tax.  I  would  object  to  this  amendment, 
because  there  are  all  kinds  of  airports — 
not  all  kinds,  but  several  small  airports — 
in  the  same  situation.  We  should  not  pick 
out  one  in  Florida,  and  just  take  care  of 
that  one. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  says  he  does 
not  know  how  they  could  conceive  It.  The 
Supreme  Court  felt  It  was  all  right,  so 
I  think  It  was  a  conceivable  thing. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh,  it  was  conceiv- 
able. But  it  was  certainly  bad  judgment. 
Anyone  who  knew  anything  about  air- 
port development  knew  that  could  not 
last. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  I  have  a  hard  time 
seeing  how  the  Senator  could  say  that 
something  the  Supreme  Court  held  was 
valid  was  bad  judgment,  for  a  small  air- 
port that  has  no  other  means  of  revenue 
and  had  no  other  means  of  revenue,  In 
trying  to  get  'ts  improvements  and  use 
that  head  tax  as  a  basis  for  revenue  cer- 
tificates. What  the  Senator  says  to  peo- 
ple who  Issued  those  revenue  certificates 
on  the  basis  of  the  head  tax,  which  was 
proper  at  that  time,  is  that  now  we  are 
just  going  to  knock  that  out.  He  would 
do  away  with  the  full  faith  and  credit 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  us  not  get  into 
the  Constitution  again.  We  have  been 
on  that  for  3  days  around  here.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  we  cannot  make  an  ex- 
ception for  just  one  airport  imtil  we 
find  out  how  many  more  may  be  in  the 
same  kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  concerned  about 
whether,  if  we  made  this  type  of  excep- 
tion, we  might  be  into  a  position  where 
the  Court  would  say  this  law  does  not 
apply  equally,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
constitutional.  The  Court,  in  holding  that 
Congress  had  not  acted  and  prohibited 
the  head  tax  and  that  States  could  im- 
pose it  said: 

At  least  until  Congress  chooses  to  enact  a 
nationwide  rule,  the  power  wlU  not  be  denied 
to  the  States. 

We  are  trs^g  to  enact  a  nationwide 
rule.  If  we  are  going  to  exempt  Sarasota, 
Pla.,  I  am  not  sure  that  It  could  be  said 
that  this  is  a  nationwide  rule,  and  we 
might  rim  into  a  serious  constitutional 
question.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  think  the  law  is  pretty  clear  that 
there  are  many  times  when  Congress  or 
State  legislators  cut  off  a  provision  of 
funding  and  allow  anything  that  has  been 
done — bonds,  revenue  certificates  that 
have  been  issued  prior  to  that  time — 
and  until  they  are  paid  off,  the  provisions 
of  cutoff  will  not  apply  to  those  bonds. 

I  know  there  are  many  cases  in  the 
State  of  Florida — in  particular,  our  race- 
track funds,  which  we  used  to  divide 
equally  among  all  the  counties.  But  we 
decided  that  we  would  divide  it  on  a  pop- 
ulation basis.  We  put  in  a  provision  that 
where  counties  had  bonded  those  funds, 
that  would  not  be  in  effect  imtil  those 
bonds  had  been  paid  off.  That  was  tested 
in  the  coiu-ts  and  went  up  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  and  that  was  held  to  be 
valid  because  it  was  bonded  imder  the 
full  faith  and  credit  clause  and  had  been 
issued  as  a  revenue  certificate. 

I  think  the  same  thing  would  apply 
where  you  have  an  airport  that  is  using 
this  as  a  means — and  the  only  means 
they  have — to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ments of  the  airport. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Under  the  Florida 
law — I  am  not  too  familiar  with  It — per- 
haps they  can  create  an  airport  district, 
a  port  district,  and  assume  the  obliga- 


tions of  those  bonds.  Maybe  they  can  do 
that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  They  can,  the  next  time 
the  legislature  meets,  which  is  going  to  be 
next  year,  after  the  bonds  are  long  in 
default,  after  the  revenue  certificates  are 
long  in  default,  if  this  law  passes.  Per- 
haps they  can  try  to  do  something.  But 
here  they  followed  the  law.  They  Issued 
their  revenue  certificates.  It  was  not  a 
large  amount — $350,000.  They  collected 
the  tax  themselves.  This  proposal  sim- 
ply would  say  that  they  would  be  able  to 
use  those  funds  to  pay  off  the  money  for 
the  Improvements  they  had  at  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  my  time? 
I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  How  long  will  it  take 
to  pay  off  the  obligation  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Florida  refers? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  trying  to  see  if  I 
have  the  exact  answer  to  that  question. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
answer.  But  they  are  collecting  a  $1 
head  tax  now.  The  indebtedness  is  $350,- 
000.  I  would  assume  that  it  would  take 
them  a  few  years. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  have  hesitated  to  engage  In  this  dis- 
cussion because  of  my  amendment  which 
was  adopted  earlier.  I  did  not  want  to  get 
consideration  for  my  own  State  and  then 
take  the  position  of  objecting  to  another 
Senator  seeking  consideration  for  his 
State. 

But,  I  do  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  situations  are  not  analogous 
in  any  way.  In  the  case  of  my  own  State, 
we  have  outstanding  obligations,  but  we 
are  not  paying  them  and  could  not  pay 
them  from  a  heac"  tax.  My  own  State  had 
its  tax  long  before  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970,  and  the 
entire  amount  we  derive  from  It  is  only 
about  $60,000  a  year.  Therefore,  my 
amendment  will  mean  only  about  $45,000. 
It  will  help  to  keep  us  going  until  we  find 
out  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  get 
air  service.  Also,  we  have  no  other  means 
of  income. 

What  is  the  amoimt  of  the  obligation? 

Mr.  CHILES.  $350,000. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  amendment  could 
open  up  the  bill.  An  airport  could  have  a 
continual  outstanding  obligation,  and 
until  it  is  paid  off,  it  could  impose  a  head 
tax.  I  do  not  see  then  how  you  could  re- 
fuse any  airport  which  has  a  head  tax 
and  is  in  debt.  And,  almost  all  our  air- 
ports are  in  debt. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator  fails 
to  understand  the  limitations  in  the 
amendment.  It  had  to  be  an  airport  that 
was  collecting  it  prior  to  that  time.  It 
had  to  be  collecting  the  head  tax  Itself. 
It  had  to  have  no  other  taxing  authority, 
no  other  means  by  which  to  tax.  I  think 
the  Senator  would  find  that  that  would 
limit  it  to  such  a  narrow  scope  that  he 
would  not  be  talking  about  opening  it  up. 

Just  as  the  Senator  Is  seeking  relief 
for  his  State  and  is  trying  to  get  some 
services,  this  is  a  small  airport 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  this  a  private 
airport? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  Is  a  municipal  airport. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  does  the  city 
not  assume  the  obligation? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  run  between  two 
counties  that  have  no  taxing  authority. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  county  has. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  county  has  a  10  mill  limitation 
which  It  can  put  on  a  property  tax.  It 
Is  already  at  that  limitation,  so  the 
county  cannot  assume  the  responsibility 
for  these  revenue  obligations,  either. 
These  two  counties  would  be  deprived 
of  the  services  of  an  airport. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  by  which  the  local  authorities  could 
get  at  this  problem.  They  could  create  an 
airport  authority  and  have  it  assume  the 
obligations  on  the  bonds.  The  county 
could  adopt  an  ordinance  increasing  air- 
port landing  fees  and  earmarking  the 
landing  fees  for  retirement  of  these 
bonds.  The  bill  does  not  preclude  the 
charging  of  landing  fees.  So  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  county  or  the  governing 
body  to  adopt  an  ordinance  firmly  pledg- 
ing the  revenue  from  the  landing  fees  for 
the  retirement  of  the  bond  obligation. 

This  is  not  an  insurmountable  problem. 
I  would  not  want  to  see  us  open  a  Pan- 
dora's box. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Florida  ^Mr.  CHn.Es)  be 
satisfied  if  an  amendment  could  be 
agreed  to  which  would  give  his  airport 
time  to  make  some  of  the  arrangements 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
has  suggested?  For  example,  an  amend- 
ment to  continue  the  present  fees  imtll 
July  1  of  next  year,  by  which  time  the 
airport  would  have  to  find  some  other 
way  to  satisfy  the  obUgation.  I  have  no 
authority  to  agree  to  it  myself,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  if  he  would  feel  that 
would  be  fair  play? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  accept  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  that  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  willing  to  modify  his 
amendment  by  striking  out,  in  paragraph 
3,  the  words,  "...  such  authority  has 
repaid  such  loan,  or  loans.  If  the  entire 
amount  of  such  tax  collected  Is  applied 
to  such  repayment."  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1973",  with  that  modi- 
fication, I  would  be  glad  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
accept  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (ifir. 
Stafford).  The  amendment  Is  so  modi- 
fied. 

The  text  of  the  modified  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

S.  3756 

On  page  10.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  airport  operatliig 
authority  which — 

"(1)  baa  an  outstanding  obUgatlon  to  re- 
pay a  loan  or  loans  of  amounts  borrowwl 
and  expended  for  alrixtrt  Improvementa: 
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"(2)  Is  collecting,  without  air  carrier  as- 
sistance, a  head  tax  on  passengers  In  air 
transportation  for  the  use  of  Its  facilities; 
and 

■■(3)  has  no  authority  to  collect  any  other 
type  of  tax  to  repay  such  loan  or  loans, 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  such  authority  until  July  1,  1973." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  desired,  I  think,  to  engage  in 
colloquy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Has  this  amendment 
been  disposed  of? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has  not 
been  disposed  of  yet.  All  time  has  not 
been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  this  amendment  has  now  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  make  this 
request. 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  other  amend- 
ments or  how  much  time  would  be  re- 
quired when  we  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  assistant  major- 
ity leader,  that  on  amendments  there 
would  be  a  10-minute  time  limitation  on 
each  side.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  has  an  amendment  which 
he  considers  of  special  importance.  He 
feels  that  he  needs  20  minutes  to  a  side 
on  it.  I  therefore  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  if  he  would  be  willing  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  it  20  min- 
utes to  a  side  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooK)  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  40 
minutes,  with  20  minutes  to  a  side  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  to  S.  3755 
On  page  4.  beginning  on  line   12,  strike 
everything  through   line  20.  and   Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words,  "shall  be  75  per  cen- 
tum." 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
plain the  amendment.  I  am  sorry  there 
are  not  more  Senators  In  the  Chamber 
because  without  this  amendment,  the 
75-25  applies  to  certain  airports  in  the 
United  States  but  denies  the  75-25  to 
other  facilities  throughout  the  United 
States.  Those  airports  must  go  on  a  50- 
f  0  bads  rather  than  75-25.  Without  this 


amendment  the  following  airports  are 
left  out  of  the  75-25  fonnula  and  they 
must  live  by  the  50-50  formula: 

Los  Angeles  Airport,  San  Francisco. 
Denver,  Washington  National,  Miami, 
Atlanta,  Honolulu.  O'Hare,  New  Orleans, 
Logan  at  Boston,  Detroit,  Mirmeapolis- 
St.  Paul,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Las 
Vegas — but  that  might  quaUfy  because 
01  the  Federal  land  provisions  that  are 
in  the  act  of  2  years  ago — Newark,  J.P.K., 
La  Guardia.  CTleveland,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Dallas,  Houston,  and  Seattle. 

Those  airports  are  left  out  of  the  act. 
They  must  qualify  on  a  50-50  basis  and 
not  on  the  75-25  basis. 

It  was  set  forth  in  the  report — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  an  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  took  the  figure  up  to  1  per- 
cent rather  than  0.25  percent,  but  that 
goes  contrary  to  the  testimony  in  the 
report  and  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee which  said : 

"The  Committee  asked  various  witnesses 
for  examples  of  airports  In  the  large  and 
medium  hub  categories  which  had  encoun- 
tered difficulty  in  meeting  the  50%-50<vc 
matching  requirement.  No  examples  have 
been  provided.  Therefore  the  Committee  con- 
cludes that  the  present  50% -50%  ADAP 
formula  is  adequate  in  assisting  with  the 
airport  development  needs  at  the  nation's 
65  largest  airports.  A  list  of  these  airports 
Is  printed  below  .  .  ." 

Before  the  change  was  made  to  1  per- 
cent, I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  the  airports  in  Florida  that 
would  not  have  been  available  on  a  75- 
25  basis  would  not  only  have  been  Miami 
but  Jacksonville,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Or- 
lando, and  Tampa. 

In  other  words,  the  other  airports  in 
Florida  can  qualify  on  a  75-25  basis, 
but  Miami  can  only  qualify  on  a  50-50 
basis. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this 
Is  a  trust  fund  for  airports.  It  is  through 
the  operation  of  the  airports  that  money 
goes  into  the  trust.  The  biggest  percent- 
age of  the  money  collected  is  collected 
from  the  very  airports  denied  the  new 
formula  which  will  have  to  live  imder 
the  old  formula. 

I  might  say,  now  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talbiadge) 
is  in  the  Chamber,  I  would  repeat  that 
his  Atlanta  airport  cannot  qualify  for  a 
75-25  ratio  under  the  bill.  It  can  only 
qualify  for  50-50.  Therefore,  the  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  in- 
troducing today  would  state  that  the 
75-25  ratio  applies  to  all  airports  because 
it  is  the  major  airports  which  are  the 
reason  for  the  biggest  revenues  going  into 
the  trust:  yet  they  will  be  denied  the 
new  formula.  The  Atlanta  airport  will 
have  to  apply  imder  a  50-50  ratio  but 
the  airport  at  Savannah  can  apply  under 
the  75-25  formula. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested, of  course,  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  airport  which  is  in  the  city 
of  Atlanta.  It  is  the  second  busiest  air- 
port in  the  United  States  for  commercial 
aircraft.  It  is  the  transportation  hub  not 
only  of  the  Southeast  but  also  much  of 


the  trafiftc  that  flows  to  South  America 
and  Latin  America.  The  western  part  and 
all  sections  of  the  United  States  also  flow 
through  there. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  Senator,  but  in  Leuisville  we  say  that 
if  we  want  to  go  to  Heaven  we  have  got 
to  go  via  Eastern  Airlines,  and  we  have 
to  go  through  Atlanta. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Everyone  is  welcome 
to  come  to  Atlanta.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  comment. 

Would  the  Senator  tell  me,  how  would 
the  formula  be  changed? 

Mr.  COOK.  The  present  formula,  with- 
out the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  would  be  75-25  for  the  air- 
ports in  the  State  of  Georgia,  save  one, 
and  that  would  be  Atlanta.  Atlanta  has 
a  percentage  of  traffic  above  the  1  per- 
cent authorized  imder  the  bill  to  qualify 
under  the  75-25  ratio.  Therefore,  At- 
lanta, having  a  percentage  figure  of  5.49, 
which  is  4.49  above  the  1  percent  cutoff, 
could  only  qualify  on  a  50-50  basis  and 
under  no  circumstances  could  qualify  for 
the  75-25  ratio.  Yet  Atlanta  is  one  of  the 
major  airports  that  pays  a  tremendous 
percentage  into  the  fund. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  say  that  the  airports  having  the  least 
traffic  and  needing  the  funds  the  least 
would  have  the  greatest  call  on  Federal 
revenues? 

Mr.  COOK.  They  probably  need  it  Just 
as  badly,  in  all  fairness.  Senator.  They 
need  it  just  as  badly.  But  the  point  Is 
that  what  the  bill  does  is  to  deny  the 
75-25  ratio  on  a  trust,  and  when  we 
actually  preempted  the  field  for  the  tax 
and  told  the  airports  that  they  could  not 
utilize  particular  local  taxes  which  we 
thought  were  onerous,  including  the  head 
tax,  the  Government  then  turn  around 
to  the  same  airports  and  say — and  I  have 
previously  read  the  list  of  20  or  25  of 
them — that  they  can  only  cooperate  on 
a  50-50  basis  and  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  the  75-25  ratio. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  Senator  in  offering  the 
amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to. 
And  I  hope  that  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes  on  the  bill.  I  have  no 
time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  position  of  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  However,  his 
suggestion  that  these  large  hub  airports 
receive  Federal  funds  on  a  75-25  ratio 
simply  begs  another  question  which  I  had 
not  intended  to  raise  because  of  the 
earlier  consideration  given  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 
concerning  the  very  desperate  situation 
of  my  own  State. 

But.  until  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  the  flxed  policy  for  years  to  not 
allow  the  use  of  Federal  airport  money 
for  terminal  buildings.  That  policy  has 
been  in  effect  and  is  in  effect  today,  be- 
cause although  the  Senate  tried  to  re- 
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verse  it  in  1970,  the  House  would  not 
acc^t  it. 

It  has  been  and  now  is  the  policy 
that  Federal  money  should  be  used 
only  for  those  projects  in  an  airport  that 
have  to  do  with  the  safety  of  passengers. 

I  remember  when  the  former  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  my  good  friend,  former 
Senator  Monroney,  was  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  We  coined  the  phrase 
that,  "The  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  to  keep  the  passengers  safe 
and  sound  and  not  warm  and  dry." 

We  did  not  propose  to  have  the  Federal 
money  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  airports  and  be  used  to  build  nice 
terminal  buildings,  waiting  rooms,  and 
even  cocktail  bars.  It  was  to  be  used  for 
the  runways,  the  aprons,  the  control 
towers,  for  the  instrument  landing  ap- 
paratus, and  for  those  things  that  per- 
tain to  the  safety.  Recipients  could  build 
as  nice  an  airport  as  they  wanted  to,  and 
they  could  let  out  concessions  for  cock- 
tail bars,  bookstores,  and  anything  else 
they  wanted  to  so  as  to  make  their  own 
income  for  such  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  rule  changed.  I  was  not  going  to 
make  any  fight  on  it  today  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  just  stated.  However,  if  these 
large  hub  airports  are  going  to  become 
eligible  for  the  75-25  ratio,  then  I  will 
feel  compelled  to  raise  the  issue. 

In  the  small  regional  airports  in  rural 
States,  such  as  I  represent,  there  is  no 
question  of  building  any  kind  of  palatial 
air  terminals.  There  is  a  difference.  And. 
again  I  say,  if  these  large  hub  airports 
are  going  to  come  in  for  a  75-25  ratio  in 
the  bill,  then  we  also  should  write  into  it 
that  the  money  they  use  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  safety  of  the  traveling  pas- 
senger public. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
gional airports  in  sparsely  populated 
areas  need  the  75-25  ratio.  However.  I 
would  rather  see  them  give  it  up  and 
continue  on  a  50-50  ratio  and  have  them 
all  treated  alike,  than  to  see  the  big  city 
airports  be  made  eligible  for  75  percent 
Federal  fimding  and  use  It  for  purposes 
other  than  safety  of  passengers. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  whatever 
time  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  respond  to  the  comments  made  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  our  committee.  Indeed,  this  ratio  as  it 
applies  to  different  classifications  of  air- 
ports may  seem  on  its  face  to  be  an  in- 
equity. But  the  whole  airport  and  air- 
ways bill  and  the  use  charges  as  it  ap- 
plies to  different  type  variations  and 
different  types  of  airports  in  this  country 
is  really  an  accommodation  to  need  and 
to  necessity.  And  the  evidence,  while  I 
do  not  have  it  in  a  form  to  present  in  a 


documentary  way.  is  that  the  great  air- 
ports— Los  Angeles,  for  instance — are 
enormously  profitable  outfits.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  for  some  of  the  others. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that,  if  he  will  permit  me  to 
use  an  expression,  we  beat  him  down  on 
this  one.  He  has  held  this  position  for 
many  years,  and  particularly  I  think  he 
was  right  in  those  days  when  we  had 
just  a  fraction  of  the  kind  of  appropria- 
tions that  we  have  under  this  year's 
charts. 

Now,  and  I  think  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wsishing- 
ton,  who  prevailed  on  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  in  this  case  for  the  use 
of  money  for  the  terminals. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But,  you  did  not  pre- 
vail in  the  House  in  1970  and  I  doubt  if 
you  will  this  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Perhaps  not  in  the 
House.  However,  the  difference,  while  it 
may  seem  to  be  blatant  and  quite  unfair, 
is  part  of  an  accommodation  to  provide 
funds  for  terminals.  And  if  the  Senator 
should  prevail  and  there  is  some  equity 
in  this  cause,  I  think  of  necessity  we 
have  to  look  at  the  terminal  arrange- 
ment in  this  particular  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
completely  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  seen  fit  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  Federal  share  of  fund- 
ing for  the  22  large  hubs  which  are  in 
fact  the  22  airports  in  the  country  that 
need  it  the  least  and  have  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  raising  funds.  We  could 
use  all  of  the  money  in  the  trust  fund 
for  the  22  large  hubs,  if  we  want  to  let 
them  have  it.  The  question  is  whether 
we  want  to  develop  a  national  airport 
system  and  help  many  of  the  airports 
across  the  country  and  make  this  trust 
fund  useful  throughout  the  country  and 
help  20  or  30  airports  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  with  a  reasonable  amount,  or  do 
we  want  to  simply  provide  funds  for  the 
22  largest  airports. 

We  tried  to  spread  the  funds  around  by 
putting  some  limit  on  the  use  of  funds 
for  terminal  areas.  Terminal  areas  are 
not  now  eligible  for  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  land  acquisition  provision  in  this 
bill  which  is  most  helpful  to  the  large 
area. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  have  a  land  acquisition  provision  in 
the  bill  so  that  the  airports  can  pur- 
chase land  for  the  future  on  a  loan-type 
basis. 

However.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take if  we  tried  to  qualify  the  large  hubs 
who  need  it  the  least — and  a  city  in  my 
State  is  a  large  hub — if  we  try  to  qualify 
the  big  large  hubs  for  more  favorable 
Federal  funding  rather  than  keeping 
them  at  50  percent  where  they  are.  We 
have  added  inducements.  We  have  in- 
creased Federal  assistance  for  security 


arrangements  and  have  provided  induce- 
ments for  advance  land  acquisitions  and 
more  money  for  certificction  require- 
ments. We  have  added  many  provisions 
In  the  bill  to  help  the  large  hubs  that  do 
not  receive  adequate  assistance  pres- 
ently under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANJJON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  what 
about  the  ratio  of  the  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
have  to  check  the  figures  to  be  exact.  But 
for  the  items  that  qualify,  it  has  gen- 
erally been  in  the  past  up  to  50  percent. 
In  a  public  land  State,  it  would  be  some- 
what more  than  that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  the  Senator  ad- 
vising me  at  this  point  that  the  formula 
for  future  funds  will  not  change  in  any 
way  from  the  previous  formula? 

Mr.  CANNON.  With  respect  to  those 
eligible  items  for  airfield  development 
that  were  eligible  in  the  past  the  formula 
at  the  large  hub  airports  will  not  change. 
It  will  continue  to  be  50-50. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  formula  will  re- 
main the  same? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  formula  will  re- 
main the  same.  But  with  respect  to  se- 
curity and  certification  items  the  Fed- 
eral share  will  go  up  at  Atlanta. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  To  what? 

Mr.  CANNON.  To  82  percent  Federal 
participation  for  security  and  certifica- 
tion requirements.  In  addition  to  that 
Atlanta  will  be  eligible  for  funds  for 
limited  terminal  assistance. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Our  airport  has  been 
crowded  in  recent  years.  The  city  of  At- 
lanta and  the  airlines  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  location  of  an  additional  air- 
port in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta  because  of 
crowded  space.  What  will  be  available  in 
Federal  funds  for  a  second  airport  or  a 
new  airport? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  bill  provides  that 
funds  can  be  made  available  for  advance 
land  acquisititon  to  the  extent  of  100 
percent  with  a  provision  requiring  At- 
lanta to  pay  back  its  local  share  of  50 
percent  at  some  date  in  the  future. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  100  percent 
of  the  total  land  acquisition  cost? 

Mr  CANNON.  One  hundred  percent  of 
the  total  land  acquisition  cost. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  would  be  an 
advance  loan,  in  reality,  to  be  repaid 
from  receipts  of  the  airport? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Only  50  percent  has  to 
be  repaid. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  loan  50  percent  and  the 
city  of  Atlanta  would  have  to  repay  that 
50  percent? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  new- 
airports  come  under  the  same  rule  as  old 
airports — all  the  benefits,  whatever  they 
may  be.  Second,  these  big  airports — 
Seattle  is  one,  Miami  is  one — have  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  collect  use  fees.  They 
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have  rental  and  landing  fees.  The  small- 
er airports  do  not  have  that  same 
opportunity. 

We  are  trying  to  upgrade  the  smaller 
airports  in  my  State,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  those  in  the  Senator's  State.  I 
think  this  Is  a  good  plan. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  original  bill  as  it  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — and  I  say  this  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas — was  going  to 
eliminate  65  major  airports  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  talking  then 
about  eliminating  65  because  they  had 
to  have  sufficient  funds  in  the  trust  to 
take  care  of  this  situation.  Then,  we 
find  when  we  get  here  we  had  already 
increased  the  percentage  to  where  we 
eliminated  all  but  22  of  those  65. 

It  was  said  no  testimony  was  pre- 
sented that  these  airports  need  help  and 
an  increase  in  percentage. 

One  of  the  airports  left  out  was  Hono- 
lulu. The  manager  of  that  airport  testi- 
fied there  were  five  different  projects 
and  they  could  not  go  forward.  There 
was  testimony  in  respect  to  the  Wich- 
ita, Kans..  airport,  my  own  Louisville, 
Jefferson  County  Airport,  and  the  New 
Orleans  Airport. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  this  testimony  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
TBTiMOMT  OP  iSM.  O.  L.  Sands,  PttxawKin  of 

AnpoBT  OmccBs  Cotmcn.  iNrxsNATioNAL 

AND  NKW  ORLXANS  AISPOBT  AND  MB.  H.  JaT 

SrrrcR,  Dirbctoe  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  An- 

PORT 

Mr.  Sands.  We  will  be  b&ppy  to  submit  a 
list,  tbough,  with  this. 

Senator  Cannon.  Well,  If  someone  else  Is 
going  to  supply  It,  that  Is  fine. 

How  do  you  think  that  development  would 
be  affected  U  Congress,  rather  than  Increas- 
ing the  Federal  share.  Increased  the  minimum 
authorization  for  grants  which  Is  now  $280 
million,  let's  say,  up  to  $400  million,  or  some 
figure  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Sands.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  sub- 
mit that  our  problems  here — and  particu- 
larly with  the  smaller  airports — are  not  so 
much  how  much  money  Is  In  the  till  but  how 
much  money  do  we  have  to  match  It. 

Such  an  extension  of  these  funds  would 
do  nothing  u>  assist  them  In  raising  their  60 
percent,  and  thU  Is  the  big  problem. 

Senator  Cannon.  The  people  that  have  the 
difficulties  such  as  some  of  you  pointed  out 
already,  they  would  not  particularly  be  helped 
■Imply  because  the  Federal  Oovemment  says 
they  have  more  money  available;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Sands.  This  la  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make,  sir.  If  you  have  a  project  application 
of  small  to  moderate  size  and  you  still  can't 
ndse  your  60  percent,  that  money  Is  Just  as 
remote  from  you  as  the  moon. 

Senator  Cook.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you 
yield  just  a  moment? 

Senator  Cannon.  Sure. 

Senator  Cook.  Mr.  Setter,  does  it  make 
any  difference  to  you  whether  the  Federal 
Oovemment  puts  that  figure  at  $280  million 
or  $400  million  as  long  as  it  Is  still  on  a  SO- 
SO  basis  in  regard  to  the  figures  that  you 
have  here  on  your  list? 


Mr.  SBrrEB.  No.  It  wouldn't  help  a  bit.  We 
would  be  unable  to  come  up  with  any  more 
additional  moneys. 

Senator  Cook.  That  is  the  real  answer  to 
the  question.  The  answer  is  that  if  you  can't 
come  up  with  your  60  percent,  even  If  the 
entire  fund  is  made  available,  it  Is  not  going 
to  help  you  and  it  is  not  going  to  help 
Wichita,  is  It? 

Mr.  Sftter.  The  76  percent  Federal  contri- 
bution would  help. 

Senator  Cook.  The  76-25  would,  of  coiu'se. 

Senator  Cannon.  Of  course  they  had  $200 
million  worth  of  requests  that  they  were  un- 
able to  fimd  last  year,  so  this  Indicates  that 
some  people  have  been  able  to  come  up  with 
the  local  funds,  if  you  assume  that  all  of 
those  requests  would  have  gone  forward  had 
the  funds  been  available. 

Mr.  Sands.  I  would  also  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  many  of  the  projects  which  have 
been  funded,  although  Mr.  Davey  pointed 
out,  and  quite  rightly,  that  no  major  projects 
that  have  been  funded  as  yet,  many  of  the 
projects  that  have  been  funded  last  year 
will  be  nonrecurring  for  the  next  8  or  10 
years  and  those  are  laid  aside. 

But  you  still  have  these,  such  as  Mr.  Setter 
and.  may  I  add,  many  more  like  Mr.  Setter, 
who  still  can't  come  up  with  local  matching 
funds.  They  may  put  in  a  request,  but  under 
the  terms  of  the  request  they  are  hoping 
they  can  raise  some  funds,  and  they  find 
then  that  they  cannot  because  of  either  the 
cost  of  bonds,  limits  on  debt  ceilings,  any 
number  of  things  which  preclude  their  ob- 
taining their  60  percent  of  funds,  and  these 
are  the  very  peple  who  should  be  helped- 

If  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent 
a  large  airport,  but  I  am  also  president  of 
A<X;i,  and  I  am  speaking  for  a  great  majority 
of  our  members  who  are  possibly  not  as  well 
equipped  to  meet  these  things  as  we  in  New 
Orleans  are,  and  these  are  the  people  who 
feed  your  large  airports.  They  are  Just  as 
vital  to  the  Nation's  transportation  network 
as  eny  large  hub  you  have  in  America. 

Senator  Cannon.  Do  you  have  any  sta- 
tistics available  of  the  numbers  of  projects 
or  dollar  values  of  projects  that  would  be 
able  to  go  forward  if  the  percentage  were  In- 
creased? 

Mr.  Sands.  I  think  we  have  a  partial  list 
prepared.  We  will  complete  It  and  submit  it 
to  the  committee. 

Senator  Cannon.  Thank  you.  One  of  the 
things  that  concerns  me  is  whether,  by  In- 
creasing the  percentage,  as  I  indicated  yes- 
terday, we  might  be  then  making  it  easier  to 
fund  some  of  the  big  projects  but  in  tium  use 
up  all  of  the  available  funds  to  the  detriment 
of  the  smaller  airports  that  really  need  that 
help. 

Mr.  Sands.  May  I  submit  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  $280  million  is  a  minimum 
flg^ire  in  the  law,  that  during  this  last  year 
at  least  all  of  our  enplanements  have  gone 
up,  that  the  Input  into  the  fund  will  be  sub- 
stantially larger  and  grow,  and  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  hold  to  that  $280  million  fig- 
ure If  more  funds  are  needed. 

Senator  Cannon.  We  don't  think  there  is 
any  necessity  to  hold  to  that  figure  right 
now.  That  happens  to  be  the  administra- 
tion's decision,  not  ours  here,  and  that  Is 
why  I  posed  the  question  a  few  minutes  ago, 
asking  what  you  thought  about  raising  that 
minimiim  figiire  up  to  $400  million  because 
the  administration  Is  treating  the  current 
authorization  as  a  maximum,  not  a  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  Sands.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  pardon 
the  interruption,  I  did  not  mean  to  convey 
that  I  would  not  like  to  see  that  280  million 
figure  raised.  What  I  was  pointing  out  was 
the  fact  that  even  though  it  might  be  raised 
to  400  million  or  500  million,  with  a  50-per- 
cent participation  it  does  many  of  our  mem- 
bers no  good  at  all  because  they  can't  raise 
their  60  percent.  That  was  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make.  • 


Senator  Cannon.  I  asked  you  for  a  break- 
out a  minute  ago  of  the  difference  between 
the  60-percent  problem  and  the  76  percent. 
Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  medium  or  large 
hubs  that  have  been  unable  to  come  up  with 
their  60  percent,  under  the  60-percent  pro- 
visions? 

Mr.  Sands.  Again  we  have  a  list  here  that 
we  can  give  to  you.  We  have  a  project  in 
Savannah,  Ga.,  total  cost  of  the  project  Is 
estimated  at  $1.7  million  and  they  have  no 
local  matching  funds.  They  have  not  even 
begun  this  project  simply  because  there  Is 
no  way  for  them  to  rsdse  their  matching 
funds  as  they  see  It  now.  We  have  proj- 
ects  

Senator  Cannon.  Could  they  raise  26  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  Sands.  I  am  quite  sure  that  they 
coiild  If  they  had  any  assurance  at  all  that 
the  25  percent  would  be  sufficient.  But  60 
percent,  no. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  Is  In  exactly  the  same 
position,  and  I  have  five  different  projects 
listed  on  this  supplement  which  we  will 
place  In  the  committee's  hands,  and  their 
difficulties — and  here  we  have  total  costs 
of  projects  set  down  in  the  amounts  of  local 
matching  funds  anticipated  to  be  available 
and  in  no  Instance  do  they  come  close  to  It. 

Here  Is  No.  1,  the  total  projected  cost  $2.5 
million,  and  the  amount  of  local  matching 
funds  anticipated  to  be  available  Is  $600,000. 
That  is  20  percent.  Not  qult«  25. 

Senator  Cook.  But  it  Is  possible  that  in 
some  of  those,  all  of  that  dollar  amount 
would  not  qualify  under  ADAP  regulation, 
so  that  20  percent  could  be  Increased  In  rela- 
tion to  the  deduction  from  the  total  amount 
that  might  not  qualify  for  ADAP  f\mds  in 
the  first  place? 

Mr.  Sands.  Senator,  you  are  exactly  rl^t, 
but  that  la  the  maximum  that  they  can' 
qualify  for  here. 

Senator  Cannon.  Are  you  still  talklns 
about  major  hubs  now? 

Mr.  Sands.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Cannon.  Medlimi  or  large  hubs? 

Mr.  Sands.  I  am  not  talking  about  large 
hubs.  I  have  any  number  of  places  here, 
Indianapolis,  which  is  a  medium  hub.  Nor- 
folk, which  can  speak  for  Itself.  Burlington, 
Vt..  Midland,  Mich.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Senator  Cannon.  My  question  was  di- 
rected principally  to  the  medium  and  large 
hubs,  to  see  how  they  might  be  affected. 

Mr.  Sands.  Well,  in  Hawaii,  this  is  a  large 
hub,  that  Is,  Honolulu,  but  this  goes  to  air- 
ports on  Hllo,  on  Molokal,  and  on  Walmea, 
Kohala,  In  addition  to  Horrolulu's  require- 
ments. 

Senator  Cannon.  Tou  suggested  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  finance  100 
percent  the  Items  like  landing  aids  and 
equipment  required  by  the  new  security  reg- 
ulation. Is  there  some  justification  for  going ' 
to  a  different  formula,  for  example,  100  per- 
cent, as  you  suggest  rather  than  the  82-18 
basis  that  la  now  provided  for  the  landing 
aids  and  touchdown  zone  lights  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Sands.  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer 
that  question  at  the  present  time.  Senator. 
I  will  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  an  answer. 
I  haven't  gone  into  that  particular  phase. 

Historically  the  FAA  has  supplied  all  land- 
ing aids  100  percent.  We  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  deviate.  This  is  In  th^j*  province. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  It.  They  make 
the  rules  and  the  regulations. 

Senator  Cannon.  Well,  they  don't  provide 
100  percent  for  touchdown  and  zone  lights, 
this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Sands.  No,  sir. 

On  certain  necessary  categories,  for  cate- 
gory 2  operations,  ot  category  3. 

They  do  not.  These  are  operated  on  the  air- 
ports themselves. 

Such  a  core  airfield  would  have  expansion 
possibilities  to  acconunodatfl  fo\ir  parallel 
runways,  a  system  of  taxlwaya  and  high- 
speed turn-offs,  necessary  ramp  aeras,  ade- 
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quate  terminal  and  parking  facilities  and 
ground  access  to  accommodate  the  forecast 
air  service  demand  into  the  21st  century. 

The  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  Air 
Board  requires  the  expanded  Federal  support 
offered  under  Senate  Bill  2397  to  properly 
meet  long-range  aviation  needs  of  the  Louis- 
ville community. 

Analysis  of  the  cost  of  providing  such  a 
facility  has  astounded  the  Air  Board — even 
the  cost  of  providing  an  absolute  minimal 
first  phase  development.  The  Board  is  eval- 
uating many  fimmcing  alternatives. 

Present  projections  of  alrj)ort  revenues  and 
of  the  Income  potential  of  the  environmental 
buffer  indicate  that  the  Air  Board  will  become 
mcreaslngly  reliant  on  non-aviation  related 
activities  to  make  the  replacement  airport 
project  financially  feasible. 

The  forecast  of  aviation  demand  requires 
that  the  Air  Board  Initiate  now  Its  long- 
range  development  program  for  a  replace- 
ment air  carrier  airport. 

Without  the  Increased  Federal  participa- 
tion as  under  S.  2397  the  Air  Board  may  be 
forced  to  delay  these  plans  for  a  period  of 
time  of  from  4  to  8  years  If  forecast  operat- 
ing revenues  alone  are  to  be  relied  upon  to 
meet  that  service. 

Tlie  passage  of  S.  2307  would  allow  the 
Lousville  and  Jefferson  County  Air  Board  to 
consider,  now,  one  of  its  major  alternatives, 
the  building  of  Its  replacement  airport  with 
the  TtiinimiiTw  reqiilred  environmental  buffer 
area,  as  a  viable  poeslblllty  without  relying 
heavily  on  the  proceeds  of  Industrial  and 
commercial  development  In  the  environ- 
mental buffer. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  come  up  with  some 
right  Interesting  figures  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed partially  today.  It  Is  otir  estimate  that 
the  percentage  of  present  Federal  participa- 
tion under  the  current  ADAP  program  ts  esti- 
mated to  be  only  26  percent  of  the  total 
capital  cost  of  building  a  new  airport.  This 
would  Increase  to  41  percent  of  the  total  cap- 
ital cost  by  the  passage  of  S.  2397,  still  leav- 
ing the  greatest  portion  of  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing adequate  aviation  facilities  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  local  Air  Board. 

Major  cost  items  such  aa  the  passenger  ter- 
minal, parking  facilities,  cargo  terminals, 
passenger  and  baggage  movement  devices, 
and  varlouB  roadways  snd  utilities  are  not 
eligible  for  ADAP  funds. 

"nie  Airport  Development  Air  program 
should  provide  for  orderly  but  expeditious 
disbursement  of  airport  trust  funds.  The 
Congress  has  properly  determined  that  the 
development  of  federally  approved  aviation 
faculties — those  facilities  In  the  National 
Airport  System  plan — is  In  the  national  In- 
terest. 

The  Congress  has  created  a  system  of  user 
charges  so  that  aviation  system  develc^ment 
may  be  financed  by  those  most  directly  bene- 
fitting from  air  commerce. 

A  Federal  matching  ratio  of  76  percent  for 
eligible  airport  development  Items  Is  much 
more  consistent  with  the  proper  development 
of  this  Nation's  aviation  system  than  the 
current  50  percent  Federal,  50  percent  local 
matching  basis  authorized  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 

Oentlemen,  thank  you  for  this  opportu- 
nity for  appearing  and,  if  there  are  ques- 
tions, I  will  try  to  answer  them. 

Senator  Cook.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Stuart. 

I  am  very  Interested,  frankly.  In  your  re- 
mark, that  as  of  the  present  50-60  ratio,  with 
the  exclusions  or  the  exemption  In  the  ADAP 
categories,  this  really  amounts  to  26  percent. 

Mr.  Paine.  Correct. 

Senator  Cook.  And  that  we  vtrlll  merely  be 
going  up  to  41  percent  on  a  75-2S— 76-26  on 
what  the  Federal  Government  feels  It  will 
Invest  m.  But  actually  41  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  those  things  that  are  absolutely  es- 
sential for  a  major  airport. 


Mr.  Paine.  Our  rather  current  financial 
models  which  we  have  been  putting  together 
have  given  us  this  readout,  becaiise  into  a 
total  new  complex  you  put  those  Items  which 
are  under  the  act  and  aren't  under  the  act, 
and  we  were  astounded,  frankly,  when  we 
came  up  with  the  fact  that  26  percent  of  it 
wovild  bie  Federal  and  the  balance  would  come 
from  local. 

Senator  Cook.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  your 
highways  and  roadways  into  the  airport  cov- 
ered? 
Mr.  Paine.  No. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  point  I 
am  trying  to  make  is  before  they  made 
the  change — and  in  all  fairness  I  have 
to  say  when  they  made  the  change  they 
had  satisfied  this  Senator  because  they 
included  both  the  Louisville  and  the 
greater  Cincinnati  airports — that  if  thlB 
is  going  to  be  a  trust,  and  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  formula  for  that  truet,  and  U 
you  are  going  to  set  that  formula  out, 
it  must  be  imiform.  So  I  put  in  the 
amendment,  because  the  list  of  65  air- 
ports had  been  left  as  it  was — had  we 
passed  it  with  that  ratio — we  would  have 
denied  the  75-25  ratio  to  87  percent  of 
all  passenger  service  airports  in  the 
United  States.  We  would  have  been  pro- 
viding a  75-25  percent  ratio  to  less  than 
13  percent  of  the  traveling  public  in  the 
United  States. 

That  is  what  the  ratio  really  would 
have  been.  Therefore,  I  thought  com- 
pelled to  Introduce  the  amendment  be- 
cause when  we  set  up  the  Federal  act 
and  set  up  the  90-10  percent,  we  did 
not  say  it  would  be  90-10  in  Kentucky, 
30-70  in  Florida,  or  50-50  in  Kansas. 
We  set  up  a  trust  that  was  imlform 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

I  believe,  as  I  said  2  years  ago  when 
I  increased  this  to  75-25,  and  the  Sena- 
tor agreed  to  have  hearings,  that  if  we 
are  going  to  create  a  trust  it  should  be 
uniform.  It  must  be  tmiform  If  we  are 
going  to  take  dollar  bills  from  the  people, 
the  airlines,  and  the  facilities.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  have  preempted  their  right 
to  Impose  those  kinds  of  fees.  All  I  can 
say  is  if  you  are  worried  about  what  these 
22  airports  might  get,  there  is  plenty  of 
discretion  within  the  bill  as  it  now  stuids 
that  the  Department  can  make  the 
choices  where  these  grants  will  be  au- 
thorized and  who  Is  going  to  get  them. 

If  the  Director  finds  that  the  grant 
should  not  be  on  the  basis  of  75-25  for 
Atlanta,  he  could  make  that  objective 
Judgment.  But  to  say  because  you  are 
big,  and  because  you  are  busy,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  go  on  a  50-50  basis 
rather  than  the  75-25  basis  allowed 
everybody  else  In  the  United  States,  it 
Is  Just  not  equitable;  it  is  not  equitable 
now  and  it  cannot  be  equitable  in  the 
future.  It  cannot  be  equitable  for  me  to 
sit  here  and  say  that  has  been  allowed 
to  the  Louisville  airport  and  the  greater 
Cincinnati  airport  but  denied  to  the  At- 
lanta airport,  Kansas  City  airport,  and 
Miami. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4  minutes  remaining  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
shows  what  happens  when  you  get  into 


a  complicated  subject.  I  am  sorry  I 
agreed  to  such  limited  time. 

However,  I  wish  to  say  this  about  this 
matter.  When  we  went  into  this  2  years 
ago  we  found  that  in  a  large  hub  air- 
port— one  of  those  named  in  this  de- 
bate— its  largest  single  category  of  rev- 
enues $1.5  million  or  29  percent  of  Its 
total  revenues,  was  derived  from  non- 
aviation  concessions — revenues  of  res- 
taurants, bars,,  and  other  concessions. 

We  also  learned  at  that  time  that  an- 
other such  airport,  which  the  Senator 
says  should  be  eligible  for  the  75-25  ratio, 
was  spending  $19.5  million  on  a  contract 
for  construction  of  first  phase  of  multi- 
level parking  facilities,  and  5  miles  of 
access  and  terminal  area  roads.  It  was 
part  of  that  airport's  $515  million  ex- 
pansion program. 

The  debate  in  1970  also  shows  that 
this  airport  would  have  the  Nation's  first 
automatic  baggage  system  where  the 
motorist  can  drive  in  the  garage,  have 
his  baggage  checked  automatically,  park 
the  car,  and  the  baggage  automatically 
forwarded  to  the  terminal.  Now,  I  am 
perfectly  vrtlling  that  the  big  city  air 
terminals  receive  the  same  percentage  of 
Federal  money  as  the  small  struggling 
ones  in  rural  areas  that  caimot  sell  10 
cents  worth  of  hot  dogs,  but  "You  can't 
have  your  cake  and  eat  it,  too!"  If  this 
money  Is  to  be  had,  then  I  want  to  write 
back  into  this  bill  existing  law.  which 
does  not  allow  Federal  funds  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers. If  the  Senator  wants  to  reduce 
the  ratio  to  50  percent  for  everybody, 
and  treat  them  all  alike,  fine.  But,  if  he 
wants  it  75  percent  Federal  fimding  for 
everybody,  then  that  money  should  not 
be  spent  for  luxurious  concessions  such 
as  cocktail  bars,  or  for  other  facilities 
not  directly  related  to  safety  of  persona 
at  the  airport.  Let  us  have  it  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  will  agree  to  either  way. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  not  any  time,  but 
I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Did  not  Mr.  Shaffer,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  when  he  testified  before 
us,  say  that  in  1975  there  would  be  a  $1 
billion  surplus  in  the  trust  fund  and 
that  by  1980  there  would  be  over  $1.5 
billion  In  the  trust  fund? 

Mr.  COTTON.  He  predicted  there 
might  be  that  amount  of  money.  But, 
if  there  is  going  to  be  that  amount  of 
money,  we  had  better  not  take  that 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  spent  on  luxuries. 

We  should  look  to  building  a  safe  re- 
gional and  national  system  of  air  trans- 
portation in  which  people  can  travel.  The 
money  should  go  for  safety,  such  as 
more  careful  supervision  of  traffic. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  it  go  into  luxuri- 
ous terminals  where  we  can  carry  the 
bodies  out  after  they  have  been  destroyed 
because  of  the  lack  of  priority  safety 
facilities. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  would  like  to  answer  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
when  he  asked  if  the  Administrator  did 
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not  testify  there  woiUd  be  a  $1  billion 
surplus  in  1975.  The  answer  is,  "No,"  he 
did  not.  That  is  not  the  projected  figure. 
It  is  less  than  half  of  that. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  will  have  those  figures  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. I  think  the  Senator  will  find  we 
are  correct  and  that  the  Administrator 
did  use  that  figure. 

I  still  have  to  say  that  we  cannot  sit 
here  with  a  bill  that  says  that  the  air- 
port in  Louisville  can  get  7&-25  on  a 
matching  basis  out  of  the  trust  that  we 
set  up,  but  that  Detroit  can  get  only 
50-50  and  OUare  can  get  only  50-50. 
They  cannot  qualify  for  75-25.  The  only 
reason  why  they  cannot  is  that  they  are 
big.  St.  Louis  falls  in  that  same  category. 

I  think,  frankly,  as  long  as  we  have 
taken  this  list  down  from  65  to  22,  it  is 
not  going  to  raise  the  havoc  that  the 
Senator  tliinks  it  is  by  adding  the  other 
22.  When  the  Senator  first  introduced 
this  bill  and  first  put  the  report  on  every 
Senators'  desk — and  I  refer  to  pages  12, 
13,  and  14  of  this  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  Senators  will  find  65  airports  in 
the  United  States  that  were  going  to  be 
denied  the  75-25.  It  is  now  down  to  22. 

I  can  say  that  if  that  snap  judgment 
can  be  made  and  that  many  more  can 
be  taken  into  the  program,  and  then  22 
airports  in  the  United  States  can  be  de- 
nied the  figure  being  authorized  and  al- 
lowed for  every  other  airport  in  the 
United  States,  on  a  Federal  matching 
basis.  Those  who  are  doing  that  are  out 
in  left  field  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
equitable.  I  do  not  think  they  can  sell  it 
to  anybody  on  that  basis. 

I  cannot  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  when  he  says  he 
wants  to  get  it  down  to  nothing  but 
safety,  but,  again,  if  he  is  going  to  keep 
the  door  open  and  say  they  can  expand 
the  program,  and  then  say,  although  we 
are  expanding  it  we  are  going  to  deny 
it  to  Detroit — we  are  going  to  deny  it  to 
O'Hare — we  are  going  to  deny  it  to  Mi- 
ami and  Atlanta  and  Honolulu  and  St. 
Louis,  and  all  over  the  country,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  no  one  can  find  any  equitable 
principle  in  that  theory  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  myself  30  more  sec- 
onds to  read  from  what  the  Administra- 
tor said.  He  said  that  "by  fiscal  1975  we 
will  begin  to  see  a  growth  in  our  trust 
fund",  as  I  indicated  earUer,  "so  that  in 
fiscal  1975  we  believe  there  may  be  $1 
billion  that  is  not  obligated  in  the  trust." 

So  he  said  there  would  be  that  surplus 
by  1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 


The  figures  are  projected  on  page  15 
of  the  report.  They  were  furnished  the 
committee  by  the  Administrator.  They 
show  a  projected  surplus  of  $482  million 
in  1975,  and  so  on.  I  submit  that  is  the 
official  record  tliat  was  submitted  by  the 
Agency. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  give  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that 
under  this  bill  aU  these  airports  will  get 
82  percent  Federal  fimding  on  all  the 
necessary  security  equipment? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Security.  They  will  re- 
ceive 82  percent  Federal  fimding.  We 
have  added  as  a  sv/eetener  the  terminal 
area  assistance.  There  has  not  been  one 
large  hub  complaint  about  the  formula  in 
the  bill,  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  any 
that  would. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  have  a  notion  not  many 
are  aware  of  this. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  question  ought  to 
be  raised  as  to  why  we  ofifered  the 
amendment  increasing  the  formula  at 
the  medium  hubs.  We  did  it  because  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  said  he  would 
like  to  see  it  raised.  We  did  it  at  his 
requests,  as  well  as  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  He  said,  "Let 
us  raise  it."  Some  of  the  hubs  that  do 
not  generate  many  passengers  have  diffi- 
culties meeting  the  requirement.  That  is 
the  reason  why  we  increased  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  moment  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
amendment  under  consideration  would 
give  75  percent  to  all  airports.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Should  this  amendment 
prevail,  would  it  be  in  order  to  offer  an- 
other amendment  to  put  it  back  to  50 
percent?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  have  to 
offer  that  amendment  now,  before  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  voted  upon.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  present- 
ly amendable. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  should  be 
adopted,  would  an  amendment  then  be 
in  order  to  eliminate  aid  to  terminals, 
which  is  presently  in  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  fig- 
ure could  not  be  stricken  alone,  but  if 
the  smiendment  to  strike  were  broad 
enough  in  scope,  it  would  be  proper. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  it  not  proper  for  me 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  at 
this  point,  making  the  ratio  50-50  for 
all  airports? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 


be  proper  for  the  S^iator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky once  all  time  had  been  yielded 
back  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  hope  we  would 
not  do  that.  I  think  we  ought  to  bring 
this  whole  to  discussion  into  proper 
context. 

After  all,  no  airport  would  exist  in 
this  coimtry  today,  large  or  small,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  help  that  has  been 
given  by  Congress  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration, not  least  in  staffing  some  of  the 
very  essential  personnel;  but  after  all, 
what  we  are  trjong  to  do  here  is  rec){>gnize 
the  fact  that  the  big  airports  tod&y  are 
quite  prosperous.  They  are  all  making 
a  profit.  What  we  are  saying  to  them  is 
that  the  secondary  airports  are  finding 
it  a  little  hard  to  get  by,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  passenger  service  and 
pay  load  is  not  there.  That  is  the  only 
reason  why  this  concession  is  being  made. 

This  is  nothing  new.  We  have  done  it 
time  and  time  again.  We  are  not  taking 
anything  away  from  the  large  airports. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Wait  until  I  get 
through  saying  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
and  then  I  will  yield. 

We  are  not  taking  anjrthing  away  from 
them.  They  have  always  enjoyed  the  50 
percent. 

Mr.  COOK.  Just  2  years,  from  the 
trust. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  may  be  so.  But 
the  rich  hand  has  always  helped  the 
poorer  hand  in  this  coimtry.  We  do  that 
every  day  in  the  Senate.  All  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  imi- 
f  orm  system  throughout  the  country,  and 
give  a  helping  hand  to  the  smaller  air- 
ports only  because  they  cannot  get  along 
with  the  50  percent.  We  are  trying  to 
give  them  a  little  bit  of  a  lift.  We  are 
not  trying  to  take  anything  away  from 
anybody. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  reconmien- 
dation  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  until  the  Senator  became 
concerned  about  the  percentage,  .25 — and 
we  raised  it  here  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon to  1  percent  of  the  traveling  popula- 
tion— the  Senator's  airport  at  Providence 
was  not  going  to  be  entitled  to  75-25,  but 
only  to  50-50.  Until  that  amendment  was 
made  here  on  the  floor,  Providence  was 
apparently,  by  our  standards,  a  rich  air- 
port that  could  pay  for  itself  and  look  out 
for  itself,  and  had  money  to  spare.  Logan 
is  not  that  fortunate.  It  will  still  be  on 
50-50  instead  of  75-25. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  trying  to  be 
parochial  in  this  at  all.  If  Providence  Air- 
port is  making  a  proflt,  it  ought  not  to 
get  more  than  50  percent. 

Mr.  COOK.  This  Is  a  trust.  We  have 
preempted  the  fleld  of  taxation  for  the 
benefit  of  this  trust  for  airports,  and  we 
are  now  going  to  make  a  distinction. 
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When  the  Federal  Highway  System  was 
established,  they  did  not  say  that  Rhode 
Island  was  a  rich  State,  and  so  it  would 
be  70-30  for  its  highway  system,  and  that 
for  poorer  States  it  would  be  90-10.  We 
said  it  was  90-10  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  am  making  the  same  point  now 
with  reference  to  airports. 

I  say  to  the  Senator,  if  we  go  back  to 
50-50,  then  you  are  really  In  trouble,  be- 
cause you  are  also  preempted  in  this  bill 
from  the  seat  tax.  So  that  will  just 
compound  the  felony. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  have  an  en- 
tirely different  situation  between  the 
roadbullding  situation  and  that  of  the 
airports. 

Mr.  COOK.  It  is  their  money.  They  are 
paying  it  in. 

Kir.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  not  going  to  argue  that 
every  airport  should  go  back  to  50-50  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted.  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  if  no  one  else 
does  it,  will  move  to  recommit  this  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  because 
of  this  situation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  missing  the  basic  point, 
which  is  that  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
airports  out  of  the  business  of  placing 
taxes  on  passengers.  If  we  do  not  do 
something  about  that,  we  are  going  to 
have  the  biggest  number  of  the  maddest 
passengers  we  have  ever  seen  In  this 
country. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  large  hub 
airport  that  objects  to  this  formxila. 
There  may  be  one,  but  if  there  is,  they 
have  not  communicated  It  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am 
a  little  surprised.  Moreover,  that  question 
was  not  raised  In  the  committee  execu- 
tive session  on  this  bill.  So  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  defeat  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  Apparently  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  do  I  still 
have  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  heard  anything  imfavorable 
from  my  favorite  airport,  and  they  com- 
municate with  me  all  the  time  about 
everything.  I  would  think,  with  this  big 
hub  airport,  having  been  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  that  I  would 
be  the  first  one  they  would  get  hold  of. 
I  have  not  heard  an  adverse  word. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  are  doing  well; 
that  is  why  the  Senator  has  not  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  agree  that  the 


reason  no  one  has  heard  from  the  big 
hub  airports  is  because  they  have  been 
told  this  nice  bill  can  get  them  out  of 
the  seat  tax  business,  and  that  is  what 
they  all  would  sort  of  like,  and  they  do 
not  realize,  for  instance,  that  Jackson- 
ville is  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  75-25 
formula,  and  Miami  is  only  going  to  get 
50-50. 

I  would  observe  that  If  I  have  not 
heard  from  them  today,  I  will  hear  from 
from  them  tomorrow. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  put  in  his  amend- 
ment to  raise  it  to  1  percent,  the  air- 
ports in  Florida  that  were  going  to  be 
50-50  were  Jacksonville,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Miami,  Orlando,  and  Tampa.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  has  not  heard  from 
Miami,  because  we  just  put  Jacksonville, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Orlando,  and  Tampa 
imder  75-25  just  a  few  minutes  ago.  An 
hour  ago  they  were  all  50-50.  This  busi- 
ness of  not  having  heard  from  them  Is 
beyond  the  realm  of  reason,  because 
there  were  65  airports  in  the  committee 
report  that  were  making  enough  to  be 
left  at  50-50,  but  now  there  are  only  22. 
Of  course  we  have  not  heard  from  the  22. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  knows  that  most  of  us  hear 
from  them  after  a  vote,  not  before  a 
vote;  and  I  think  a  lot  of  us  might  hear 
after  this  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  Fort  Lauderdale,  like  Miami,  is  in 
Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  not  the  greater 
Miami  airport,  I  might  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  and  it  does  have 
a  separate  and  distinct  airport.  It  can 
qualify  for  75-25,  just  up  the  road,  but 
Miami  International  Airport  can  only 
qualify  for  50-50. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  say — I  still  have 
some  time,  do  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  myself  that  1  min- 
ute. I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  his  Denver  airport  can 
only  qualify  for  50-50  because  It  is  a 
prosperous  airport,  and  yet  the  other 
airports  all  over  the  United  States,  other 
than  21  others  besides  Denver,  can  qual- 
ify for  a  75-25  ratio;  but  the  one  at  Den- 
ver will  have  to  suffer  along  on  a  50-50 
b&sis 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  one-half 
minute,  just  simply  to  say  that  the  Air- 
port Operators'  Coimcil,  which  is  an  as- 
sociation made  up  of  all  the  major  alr- 
"ports  in  the  country  today,  enthusiasti- 
cally supports  the  first  six  sections  of  the 
bill,  which  includes  the  formula  of  75-25 
for  the  small  airports,  and  50-50  for  the 
mediimi  hubs.  We  have  now  made  It  so 
that  the  medium  hubs  get  75  percent 
Federal  asslstemce.  So  I  would  assume 
they  would  enthusiastically  support  it,  as 
long  as  they  are  getting  more  than  un- 
der the  bill  as  reported. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  before  he 
does  that,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  one 
question? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Is  it  not  true  that  all 
this  money  we  are  talking  about,  not  1 
cent  of  it  is  to  operate  or  to  maintain 
airports,  but  rather  to  build  or  expand 
airports? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  S«aator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook).  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  P.  Btrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Gam- 
BRBLL),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovbrn),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mrs.  Edwards)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the.  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

(No.  369  Leg] 
TEAS— 33 


Baker 

Eagleton 

Percy 

Bayb 

Fannin 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Fong 

Scott 

Bentaen 

Oriffln 

Stevenson 

Brooke 

Oumey 

Symington 

Buckley 

Hart 

Tart 

Case 

Hartke 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Tower 

Cook 

Javlts 

Tunney 

Cooper 

Long 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Mondale 
NAYS— 63 

Williams 

Aiken 

AUott 

Bellmoa 

Allen 

BeaU 

BlbU 

cxvm- 
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BugliM 

Neliion 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

JacJuon 

Pastore 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Pearson 

Jordan.  Idalio 

Prozmlre 

Kennedy 

Botb 

Magnuaon 

Saxbe 

Bfansfleld 

Smith 

BCatblaa 

Sparkman 

McClellan 

^^ng 

Mclntyre 

Stafford 

Metcalf 

StenniB 

Miller 

Steven* 

Montoya 

Moaa 

Young 

Munkle 
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BoggB 

Brock 

Bunllck 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

OurtU 

Dole 

Domlnlck 

Krvln 

Fulbrlght 

Oravel 

Hansen 

HolUnga 

Hnuka 

NOT  VOTINa— 14 

Anderaon  Oambrell  McOovem 

Byrd.  Ooldwater  Mundt 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  Harris  FeU 

Kastland  Hatfield  Randolph 

Xdwards  McOee  Rlblcoff 

So.  Mr.  Cook's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  1  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  oa  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  recullng  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  poignant  example 
of  the  trouble  which  now  besets  Amer- 
ican aviation.  Years  ago,  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  financing  of  a  nationwide 
system  of  roads,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  airport  and  airway  develop- 
ment f  imd  wtis  created. 

That  fund  is  yet  to  reach  its  full  po- 
tential, and  when  it  does,  there  is  some 
doubt  that  it  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
aviation  needs  of  this  Nation.  Airports 
throughout  the  country  are  in  a  finan- 
cial bind.  They  need  funds  for  capital 
construction  to  meet  the  ever-expanding 
number  of  flights  and  the  ever-increas- 
ing size  of  airplanes. 

Local  airports  throughout  this  Nation 
need  funds  badly.  Tliey  nosd  money  to 
expand  and  improve  runways,  build 
towers,  buy  safety  equipment,  improve 
security,  and  operate  their  facilities.  To 
the  extent  that  the  bill  before  us  today 
increases  the  Federal  share  of  airport 
assistance  from  50  to  75  percent,  it  is  a 
welcome  piece  of  legislation. 

Nevertheless.  S.  3755  uses  the  carrot 
and  stick  approach.  It  says  that  you  can 
have  a  greater  percentage  of  Federal 
funds,  but  you  cannot  raise  any  local 
funds  from  a  head  tax.  What  alterna- 
tives does  an  airport  have.  Section  18(8) 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  requires  that  the  airport  operator 
maintain  fees  which  will  make  the  air- 
port as  self-sustaining  as  possible. 
Smaller  airports,  such  as  several  In  the 
State  of  Indiana,  must  get  their  fimds 
from  property  taxes.  Each  of  us  knows 
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the  burden  which  property  owners 
throughout  the  Nation  must  bear  in  real 
estate  taxes.  Taxpayers'  revolts  in  com- 
munity after  community  will  attest  to 
the  fact  that  people  are  becoming  fed 
up  with  taxes  which  are  driving  them 
from  their  homes. 

We  hav«i  the  ability  in  this  Nation  to 
provide  for  a  safe  and  efficient  aviation 
system.  The  provisions  of  S.  3755,  how- 
ever, taken  together  with  the  existing 
provisions  of  the  airport  development 
aid  program,  are  inadequate.  Airports  in 
smaller  communities  must  have  the 
option  to  supplement  Federal  aid  with 
local  funds  secured  throus^  passenger 
enplaning  fees.  No  doubt  passengers 
would  prefer  that  such  fees  did  not 
exist;  but  the  fact  remtuns  that  the 
services  that  passengers  need  and  which 
they  use  cannot  be  provided  unless  such 
head  tax  fees  are  imposed. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  before  us  to- 
day because  of  a  law  suit  which  involved 
the  Evansville-Vanderburgh  airport. 
That  airport  handles  more  than  329,000 
passengers  each  year.  It  serves  not  only 
Vanderburgh  County,  but  40  other  coun- 
ties in  the  surrounding  area.  To  ask  the 
residents  of  Vanderburgh  County  to  bear 
through  property  tax  the  burden  of  op- 
erating a  rapidly  expanding  airport 
which  serves  40  other  counties  Is  to  place 
an  unfair  and  unjust  burden  on  property 
owners  in  Vanderburgh  County. 

I  oppose  this  legislative  effort  to  over- 
turn a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  In  Evansville-Vanderburgh  Air- 
port Authority  District  against  Delta 
Airlines,  Inc.,  decided  on  April  19,  1972, 
the  Court  determined  that  local  head 
taxes  at  airports  are  clearly  constitu- 
tional. There  are  other  examples  of  lo- 
cal user  taxes  which  have  gone  by  im- 
noticed  and  fully  acceptable  as  both  rea- 
sonable and  logical.  Numerous  States  and 
localities,  for  example,  have  Imposed 
road  user  charges.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  these  fees  do  not  Impede 
interstate  commerce,  yet  that  is  the  very 
argument  which  Is  being  used  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  S.  3755  against  airport  head 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Howard  P.  Trockman  on  behalf  of 
the  Evansville-Vanderburgh  Airport  Au- 
thority District  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Howard  P.  Thockman 
I  am  Howard  P.  Trockman.  Attorney  for 
the  Evansville-Vanderburgh  Airport  Author- 
ity District  (hereinafter  conveniently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Evansvllle  Airport) ,  which  la 
authorized  and  directed  by  an  Indiana  State 
Statute  to  operate  and  maintain  Evansvllle- 
Dreas  Regional  Airport  In  Evansvllle,  Indiana. 
Our  statement  and  appearance  Is  to  op- 
pose the  passage  of  proposed  Senate  BUI  3611. 
Having  read  the  statement  of  Senator  Can- 
non, speaking  for  himself,  as  weU  as  Senators 
Magnuson,  Pearson  and  Cook,  It  would  ap- 
pear that  our  oppoeltlon  to  this  bUl  before 
this  Commerce  Committee  may  weU  be  an 
exercise  of  futility. 
Nevertheless,  our  persistence  dictates  that 


our  position  be  presented  and  beard,  hcying 
that  the  real  underlying  facts  as  set  forth 
herein  wlU  prevail  and  not  faU  upon  deaf 
ears. 

EvansvlUe  la  one  of  some  five  hundred 
thirty-one  (631)  air  carrier  airports  In  the 
United  States.  While  a  few  of  this  number 
reap  substantial  profits  from  their  operation, 
the  vast  majority  suffer  with  the  same  fi- 
nancial aliments  as  EvansvlUe.  While  we  will 
refer  in  this  statement  to  certain  facts  as 
they  exist  in  the  Evansvllle  area,  we  hasten 
to  point  out  and  urge  that  similar  circum- 
stances exist  throughout  the  nation. 

A.  The  Federal  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  funded  by  the  Federal  excise  tax 
Is  not  a  panacea. 

The  Federal  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  without  argimient,  has 
helped  to  augment  the  development  *nd 
growth  of  airports.  However,  a  mere  surface 
examination  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
relating  the  same  to  the  financial  burdens 
and  needs  of  local  airports,  reveals  that  it  Is 
not  a  panacea  and,  at  best,  only  helps  to 
lighten  the  bimlen,  not  completely  relieve  it. 

Th\is: 

(1)  What  portion  of  the  eight  percent 
(8% )  Federal  Excise  taxes  on  airline  travel  Is 
set  aside  in  the  Trust  Pond  of  this  Act  for 
Terminal  Building  Improvements? 

Answer:  Nothing. 

.3)  What  portion  of  the  eight  percent 
(8%)  Federal  Excise  taxes  on  airline  travel  Is 
set  aside  for  access  drives  to  Terminal  Build- 
ings? 

Answer:  Nothing. 

(3)  While  Congress  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  have  demanded  that  lo- 
cal airports  provide  new  and  expanded  secu- 
rity services,  what  portion  of  the  Federal 
Tnist  Fund  la  available  for  these  needs? 

Answer:  Nothing. 

(4)  The  need  to  provide  a  well  regulated 
and  developed  national  capital  improvement 
program  is  unquestioned.  However,  the  cost 
of  repair  and  maintenance  of  these  facllltiea 
over  their  effective  life-span  creates  a  finan- 
cial burden  of  equal  or  greater  magnitude. 
What  portion  of  the  repair  and  maintenance 
costs  are  paid  out  of  Federal  Trust  Funds? 

Answer:  Nothing. 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  costs  in- 
curred  by  local  municipalities  in  providing 
and  maintaining  airport  facilities. 

B.  The  taxation  of  property  owners,  rather 
than  airport  users,  is  Inequitable. 

As  stated,  the  vast  majority  of  commercial 
airports  throughout  the  country  operate,  as 
Evansvllle  does,  on  a  deficit  basis.  Until  the 
holding  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  use  and  service  charges  are  con- 
stitutional In  both  the  Evansvllle  and  New 
Hampshire  cases,  the  method  utilized  by  local 
governments  to  satisfy  these  deficits  was 
through  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  all  property 
owners  in  the  county  wherein  the  alrpc^  is 
situated.  In  the  case  of  the  Evansvllle  Air- 
port, the  record  of  stipulated  facts  In  the 
Supreme  Court  appeal  revealed  that  forty 
percent  (40%)  of  the  commercial  airline 
users  of  the  Evansvllle  Airport  resided  out- 
side of  Vanderburgh  County  and,  therefore, 
did  not  contribute  anything  toward  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Airport. 
The  same  situation,  tmdoubtedly,  exists  In 
other  communities.  What,  therefore,  could  be 
more  discriminatory  In  the  form  of  taxation 
than  to  demand  that  property  owners  main- 
tain the  airport  as  opposed  to  the  users  for 
whose  benefit  the  faculties  are  constructed 
and  maintained?  We  feel,  accordingly,  that 
Senator  Cannon's  statement  that  "Congress 
must  act  to  protect  the  American  air  travel 
consumer  from  such  discriminatory  taxa- 
tion" and  that  "the  nation's  air  travelers  are 
already  being  heavily  taxed  to  pay  for  air- 
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port  facilities  and  airways  modernization"  is 
without  foundation. 

We  also  hasten  to  point  out  that  there  was 
an  apparent  misconstruction  placed  upon  the 
Airport  Development  Act  of  1970  by  the  spon- 
sors of  Senate  Bill  3611,  in  view  of  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  Congress"  Intention  to  do 
so  In  the  passage  of  the  Act.  That  Act  pro- 
vides, as  a  condition  precedent,  that  before 
any  local  airport  can  participate  tn  any  fed- 
eral grant  in  aid  projects  tbereimder,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  must  determine 
that  "the  airport  c^eratcar  or  owner  will 
maintain  a  fee  and  rental  structure  for  the 
facilities  and  services  being  provided  the  air- 
port users  which  will  make  the  airport  as 
self-sustaining  as  possible  under  the  clrciun- 
stances  existing  at  that  particular  airport, 
taking  into  account  such  factors  as  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  and  economy  of  collection." 

Now  the  proponents  of  Senate  BlU  3611 
may  argue  that  local  municipalities  should 
bear  the  costs  of  providing  airport  faculties 
for  users  other  than  commercial  airline  pas- 
sengers at  such  airports.  However,  the  plain 
and  simple  facts  are  that  commercial  air- 
ports and  the  facilities  constructed  and 
maintained  thereon  are  provided  for  the  pri- 
mary and  direct  benefit  of  commercial  air- 
lines and  their  passengers.  In  the  recent  Su- 
preme Coiut  decision  sustaining  the  use  and 
service  charges  enacted  by  the  State  oi  New 
Hampshire  and  the  EvansvlUe  Airport,  the 
Court  Itself  recognized  the  stipulation  of  the 
airlines  regarding  the  maintenance  of  such 
faculties  for  commercial  air  traffic.  In  doing 
so,  the  Court  stated: 

"The  measures  before  us  also  reflect  ra- 
tional distinctions  among  different  classes  of 
passengers  and  aircraft.  Ooounsrclal  air 
traffic  requires  more  elaborate  navigation  and 
terminal  faculties,  as  weU  as  longer  and  more 
costly  runway  systems,  than  do  filgbts  by 
smaller  private  planes.  Conunerclal  avia- 
tion, therefore,  may  be  made  to  bear  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  faculties  buUt  prlmarUy 
to  meet  Its  special  needs,  whether  that  addi- 
tional charge  Is  levied  on  a  per-fllght  basis 
In  the  form  of  higher  takeoff  and  landing 
fees,  or  as  a  toU  per  passenger-use  in  the 
for.u  of  a  boarding  fee." 

"The  parties  in  No.  79-99,  for  example, 
have  stipulated  that  "(m)ost  of  the  facilities 
constituting  the  Terminal  Building  at  Dress 
MemorUl  Airport  woiild  not  be  essential  for 
the  operation  of  a  noncommercial  airport  ex- 
cept for  the  required  use  thereof  by  persons 
traveling  on  commercial  airways  and  ramp 
areas  of  said  Dress  Memorial  Airport  would 
not  be  so  extensive  except  for  the  require- 
ment that  the  same  be  sufficiently  extensive 
in  order  to  acconunodate  commercial  airline 
carriers  and  their  passengers,"  and  that 
"Dress  Memorial  Airport  operates  and  main- 
tains an  Instrument  lighting  system  and  an 
approach  lighting  system  for  use  by  commer- 
cial airlines,  both  of  which  are  costly  to 
maintain  and  operate  and  would  not  be  nec- 
essary in  connection  with  use  by  private, 
non-conunerclal  aircraft."  App.  64-66." 

Thus,  whUe  Congress  has  provided  through 
its  excise  tax  on  commercial  airline  travel 
a  method  by  which  the  federal  government 
can  finance  its  share  of  local  Improvements, 
\mtu  the  approval  of  the  use  and  service 
charge,  local  mimlclpalltles  were  unable  to 
finance  and  raise  the  matching  funds  re- 
quired for  capital  Improvement  projects  un- 
der the  Airport  Development  Act.  This  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  withdrawal  or  non-submis- 
sion by  local  municipalities  of  more  than 
nine  hundred  (900)  requests  for  aid  during 
the  first  eighteen  (18)  months  under  the  new 
law,  the  result  of  which  prevented  the  con- 
struction of  some  two  hundred  seventy  mU- 
lion  dollars  in  capital  improvement  projects 
for  the  use,  benefit  and  aid  of  commercial 


aviation.  If  prevented  from  enacting  and 
levying  a  fair  use  eind  service  charge  for  such 
facilities,  the  national  airport  development 
program  wUl  be  vlrtuaUy  stifled. 

It  is  dlfficiUt  for  local  airports  to  under- 
stand why  a  user  charge  in  virtually  every 
other  area  of  transportation  is  fair  and  non- 
discriminatory, but  that  a  user  charge  in  the 
fleld  of  air  transportation  and  commercial 
aviation  suddenly  becomes  discriminatory 
and  unfair.  VlrtuaUy  every  state  in  the  un- 
ion has  passed  a  variety  of  road  use  taxes 
which  have  been  collected  and  remitted  to 
states  and  municipalities  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  recognized,  the  decisions  of 
that  Court  concerning  highway  toUs  are  in- 
structive. They  establish  that  the  states  are 
empowered  to  develop  uniform,  fair  and 
practical  standards  for  this  type  of  fee  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  therefore, 
held  that  such  a  fee  did  not  discriminate 
against  interstate  commerce  and  travel.  The 
airline  industry  is  certainly  no  larger  than 
the  trucking  Industry  which  Is  required  to 
pay  a  variety  of  road  use  taxes  in  virtually 
every  state  in  the  union.  Why  should  the 
airline  Industry  and  commercial  airline  pas. 
sengers  enjoy  such  a  prlvUeged  sanctuary 
which  is  not  extended  to  other  areas  of  inter- 
state conunerce? 

C.  Senate  blU  3611  represents  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  airline  indxistry. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Senate  BUI  3611, 
and  other  proposed  legislation,  has  been  en- 
dorsed because  of  the  support,  recommenda- 
tion and  lobbying  of  the  airline  industry.  In 
view  of  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  we  cannot  accept  Senator 
Cannon's  statement  appearing  in  the  Con- 
csEssioNAL  RxcoBo  and  the  facts  contained 
In  this  statement  that  ".  .  .  there  is  no  need 
to  add  an  additional  burden  of  taxation  on 
these  travelers"  and  "something  must  be  done 
and  it  is  fitting  that  the  nation's  air  travelers 
look  to  us  for  decisive  action". 

The  passage  of  Senate  BlU  3611,  or  any  oth- 
er biU  containing  «itnn*r  provisions  cer- 
tainly wUl  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  airlines, 
but  It  is  not  an  answer  to  the  financial  stran- 
glehold which  presently  exists  In  most  every 
community  maintaining  an  airport  to  serve 
commercial  aviation.  A  mere  prohibition 
against  the  levy  or  coUection  of  a  tax,  fee, 
or  other  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the 
carriage  of  persons  in  air  transportation  is 
not  a  regulation  of  Interstate  commerce  by 
denying  local  munlcipaUties  the  right  to 
chuge  reasonably  for  the  use  of  commercial 
airport  faculties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
t\inlty  to  present  our  views  on  this  BUI. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  sum  of  my  argu- 
ment, Mr.  President,  Is  that — 

First.  Airports  need  more  funds  to  op- 
erate their  facilities  and  to  make  needed 
capital  improvements. 

Second.  Airport  user  taxes  on  passen- 
gers are  one  reasonable  means  of  rais- 
ing those  funds. 

Third.  For  many  airports — particularly 
smaller  airports — there  is  no  other  avail- 
able source  of  funds. 

Fourth.  Increasing  the  Federal  share 
of  matching  funds  from  50  to  75  percent 
provides  little  relief  for  the  smaller  air- 
ports because  they  will  continue  to  have 
difficulty  raising  their  local  share. 

Fifth.  Before  considering  a  prohibi- 
tion on  airport  head  taxes.  Congress 
should  thoroughly  reexamine  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  airports  both  now  and  In  the 
future,  and  assure  that  the  airport  de- 


velopment aid  program  is  adequately 
funded. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  I  support 
S.  3755  and  urge  its  approval  by  the 
Senate. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  further  foster 
airport  development  by  Increasing  Fed- 
ersj  financial  assistemce  and  broadening 
the  uses  for  which  Federal  funds  may  be 
utilized.  The  legislation  also  would  pro- 
hibit the  levying  of  the  so-called  "pas- 
senger head  tax." 

Mr.  President,  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  represented  im- 
portant legislation.  It  was  designed  to 
Improve  airports  for  today's  passengers 
and  to  enable  us  to  anticipate  and  build 
for  the  needs  of  tomorrow.  The  amend- 
ments that  would  be  made  to  the  act  by 
the  bill  which  came  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  are  designed  to  build  on  the 
experience  of  the  act  to  date  and  to  pro- 
vide broadened  assistance  that  experi- 
ence has  indicated  is  needed. 

Funds  for  the  expanded  program  will 
come  from  the  Airport  and  Trust  Fimd 
established  by  the  1970  act.  This  fund  Is 
financed  by  a  tax  on  the  users  of  the 
aviation  system.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
revenue  generated  by  the  present  user 
passengers  will  be  adequate  for  the  in- 
creasMi  Federal  participation  as  a  result 
of  S.  3755.  Specifically,  the  legislation 
would  amend  the  definitions  of  the  Air- 
port Development  Act  so  as  to  make  eli- 
gible for  Federal  financial  assistance 
costs  for  airport  passenger  terminals  or 
facilities  which  are  directly  related  to  the 
handling  of  passengers  or  luggage  and 
for  security  equipment  required  to  cope 
with  the  growing  hijacking  problem. 
S.  3755  would  also  amend  the  1970  act 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  acquisition,  im- 
provement, or  repair  of  safety  equipment 
required  for  airport  certification  by  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  would 
be  eligible  for  assistance. 

The  legislation  would  increase  Federal 
participation  in  airport  development 
project  costs  from  the  present  50  to  75 
percent  of  such  costs,  except  at  the  65 
so-called  large  or  medium  hub  airports. 
The  committee  record  Indicated  that  the 
larger  airports  were  not  having  difficulty 
meeting  the  Federal  matching  assistance 
and  Friendship  Airport  in  my  State  indi- 
cated that  they  felt  they  could  meet  the 
matching  requirements. 

There  are  a  number  of  communities 
In  the  country  which  have  deferred  air- 
port development  projects  for  a  number 
of  reasons  including  the  Inability  of  the 
local  communities  to  meet  the  matching 
requirements.  Cumberland,  Md.,  is  one 
community  specifically  listed  in  the  Com- 
merce Committee  report  as  a  community 
In  which  the  increased  Federal  match- 
ing may  be  useful.  I  am  sure  there  are 
other  small  airports  in  my  State  for 
whom  this  increased  Federal  participa- 
tion will  be  of  critical  Importance. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  legislation  Is  needed  and  will  do 
much  to  further  the  development  of  air- 
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ports  and  aviation  in  the  country  for  the 
benefit,  convenience  and  safety  of  the 
traveling  public.  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
features  in  this  bill  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  development  of  airix>rts 
throughout  the  Nation.  But  I  oppose,  as 
I  did  in  the  Commerce  Committee,  that 
part  of  the  bill  that  overturns  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Evans- 
vllle-Vanderburgh  Airport  Authority  Dis- 
trict et  al.  versus  Delta  Airlines,  Inc.,  et 
al.,  which  upheld  the  constitutional  right 
of  a  State  or  municipality  to  levy  a  head 
tax  on  airline  passengers. 

The  city  of  Richmond  has  levied  such 
a  tax,  and  this  legislation  will  impose 
a  hardship  upon  that  community  that 
the  other  features  of  this  bill  will  not 
comi)ensate  for.  The  distinguished 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Richmond  testi- 
fied as  to  the  loss  his  community  will 
suffer  as  a  result  of  this  curtailment  by 
law  of  a  levy  already  in  effect. 

I  appreciate  the  help  to  airport  devel- 
opment represented  by  this  legislation. 
However,  as  a  protest  to  the  Richmond 
situation.  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ANDERSON),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL) ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris  > ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  <  Mr.  Pell  ) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gahbrell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwtaros) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
and  the  Senatoi  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


(No.  370  Leg.) 

TEAS— 83 

Aiken 

Allen 

Allott                 Bayb 
B«ker                 Beall 

Bell  men 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hart 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Holllngs 

Percy 

Brock 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Roth 

Buckley 

Humphrey 

Saxbe 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Scott 

Cannon 

Javits 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Chiles 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stafford 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cook 

Long 

Stevens 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Miller 

Tunney 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Welcker 

Fannin 

Montoya 

Williams 

Feng 

Moss 

Young 

Pulbrlght 

Muskie 

NAYS— 2 

Hartke 

Spong 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Byrd. 

Griffin 

Pell 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Harris 

Randolph 

Eastland 

Hatneld 

Rlblcoff 

Edwards 

McGee 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

So  the  bill  (S.  3755)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  3755 

An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  United  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  costs  under  such  Act;  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  as 
amended,  to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation 
of  persons  in  air  commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport  Develop- 
ment Acceleration  Act  of  1972". 

Sec.  Section  11(2)  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1711 ) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  'Airport  Development'  means  (A)  any 
work  involved  In  constructing,  improving,  or 
repairing  a  public  airport  or  portion  thereof, 
including  the  construction,  alteration,  repair, 
or  acquisition  of  airport  passenger  terminal 
buildings  or  facilities  directly  related  to  the 
handling  of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at 
the  airport,  and  (B)  the  removal,  lowering, 
relocation,  marking,  and  lighting  of  airport 
hazards,  and  (C)  the  acquisition,  removal, 
Improvement,  or  repair  of  navigation  facili- 
ties used  by  aircraft  landing  at,  or  taking  off 
from,  a  public  airport,  and  (D)  the  acqui- 
sition, improvement,  or  repair  of  safety 
equipment  required  by  rule  or  regulation  for 
certification  of  an  airport  under  section  612 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  (E) 
security  equipment  required  of  the  sponsor 
by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or  regulation  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  persons  and  property 
on  the  airport,  and  (F)  any  acquisition  of 
land  or  of  any  interest  therein  or  of  any 
easement  through  or  other  interest  in  air- 
space, which  is  necessary  to  permit  any  of 
the  above  or  to  remove,  mitigate,  prevent,  or 
limit  the  establishment  of,  airport  hazards 
affecting  a  public  airport,  and  (O)  any  ac- 
quisition of  land  or  any  interest  therein  or 
of  any  easement  through  or  other  interest  in 
airspace  for  future  airport  development." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
(49  U.S.C.  1714(a)).  U  further  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "1975"  in  paragraph 

(1)  and  Inserting  Is  lieu  thereof  "1973.  and 
$375,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1975"  in  paragraph 

(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973,  and 
$45,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975". 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  that  Act  (49  VS.C. 
1714(b)),   Is   amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$840,000,000"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,680,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "extend  be- 
yond" in  the  second  sentence  thereof  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  "be 
Incurred  sifter";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  ",  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,260,000,000  prior  to  June  CO,  1974, 
and  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,680,- 
000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1975". 

Sec.  5.  Section  16(c)  (1)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1716(c) ) ,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the  last 
sentence  thereof  "or  the  United  States  or  an 
agency  thereof"  after  "public  agency". 

Sec.  6.  Section  17  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1717),  relating  to  United  States  share  of 
project  costs.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(a)  General  Provision. — Except  as  oth- 
erwise provided  in  this  section,  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs  pay- 
able on  account  of  any  approved  airport  de- 
velopment project  submitted  under  section 
16  of  this  part  shall  be — 

"(1)  50  per  centum  for  sponsors  whose 
airports  enplane  not  less  than  1.00  per 
centum  of  the  total  annual  passengers  en- 
planed by  air  carriers  certified  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board;  and 

"(2)  75  per  centum  for  sponsors  whose 
airports  enplane  less  than  1.00  per  centum 
of  the  total  annual  number  of  passengers  en- 
planed by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board." 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  Safett  Certification  and  Security 
Equipment. — 

"(1)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  safety  equip- 
ment required  by  rule  or  regulation  for  cer- 
tification of  an  airport  under  section  612  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  the  Unit- 
ed States  share  shall  be  82  per  centum  of  the 
allowable  cost  thereof  with  respect  to  airport 
development  project  grant  agreements  en- 
tered Into  after  May  10,  1971. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  security  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or 
regulation,  the  United  States  share  shall  be 
82  per  centum  of  the  allowable  coet  there- 
of with  respect  to  airport  development  proj- 
ect grant  agreements  entered  into  after  Sep- 
tember 28,  1971." 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Land  fob  F'utube  Airport  Develop- 
ment.— To  the  extent  that  the  project  coet 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment or  the  acquisition  by  a  public  sponsor 
of  a  public  use  privately  owned  airport  listed 
in  the  National  Airport  Sysl^m  plan  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land  or 
of  any  Interest  therein  or  of  any  easement 
through  or  other  interest  in   airspace  pur- 
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chased  subsequent  to  May  21,  1970,  for  fu- 
ture airport  development  as  shown  on  the 
approved  airport  layout  plan,  the  initial 
United  States  share  shall  be  100  per  centum 
of  the  allowable  costs  thereof:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  sponsor  acquiring  land 
under  the  terms  of  this  subsection  shall 
agree  to  reimburse  the  Secretary  tor  all  costs 
incurred  by  the  United  States  In  excess  of 
those  authorized  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  with  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ex- 
pected maturities  of  the  loans  to  be  made 
under  this  subsection,  with  reimbursement 
within  a  period  to  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the 
sponsor." 

(4)  by     adding     a     new     subsection     as 
follows: 

"(g)  Public  Use  FAcn-mEs  in  Terminal 
Buildings. — To  the  extent  that  the  project 
cost  of  an  approved  project  for  airport  de- 
velopment represents  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing, altering,  repairing,  or  acquiring  build- 
ings or  facilities  directly  related  to  the  han- 
dling of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at  the 
airport,  the  United  States  share  shall  be  50" 
per  centum  of  the  allowable  costs  thereof." 
Sec  6.  Section  20(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1720(b) ),  relating  to  airport  project  costs,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Costs  Not  Allowed. — The  following 
are  not  allowable  project  costs:  (1)  thacoet 
of  construction  of  that  part  of  an  airport  de- 
velopment project  intended  for  use  as  a  pub- 
lic parking  facility  for  passenger  automo- 
biles; or  (2)  the  cost  of  construction,  altera- 
tion, repair,  or  acquisition  of  a  hangar  or  of 
any  part  of  an  airport  building  or  facility  ex- 
cept such  of  those  buildings,  parts  of  buUd- 
Ings,  facilities,  or  activities  as  are  directly 
related  to  the  safety  of  persons  at  the  air- 
port or  directly  related  to  the  handling  of 
passengers  or  their  baggage  at  the  airport.". 
Sec  7.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"state  taxation  or  air  commebck 
"Sec  1113.  (a)  No  State  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories or. possessions  of  the  United  States  or 
political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States)  shall 
levy  or  collect  a  tax,  fee,  head  charge,  or 
other  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  per- 
sons traveling  In  air  commerce  or  on  the 
carriage  of  persons  traveling  in  air  commerce 
or  on  the  sale  of  air  transportation  o;-  on  the 
gross  receipts  derived  therefrom: 

Provided,  however.  That  any  Stat©  (or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  Including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States  or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more 
States)  which  levied  and  collected  a  tax,  fee, 
head  charge,  or  other  charge,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  persons  traveling  in  air  com- 
merce or  on  the  carriage  of  persons  travel- 
ing In  air  commerce  or  on  the  sale  of  air 
transportation  or  on  the  gross  receipts  de- 
rived therefrom  prior  to  May  21,  1970,  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section until  July  1.  1973. 

"(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  a  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof,  including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States  or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more 


States)  from  the  levy  or  collection  of  taxes 
other  than  those  enumerated  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  including  property  taxes, 
net  Income  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  and  sales 
or  use  taxes  on  the  sale  of  goods  or  services; 
and  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  a  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States  or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more 
States)  owning  or  operating  an  airport  from 
levying  or  collecting  reasonable  rental 
charges,  landing  fees,  and  other  service 
charges  from  aircraft  operators  for  the  use 
of  airport  facilities. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  airport  operating 
authority  which — 

"(1)  has  an  outstanding  obligation  to  re- 
pay a  loan  or  loans  of  amounts  borrowed  and 
expended  for  airport  improvements; 

"(2)  is  collecting,  without  air  carrier  as- 
sistance, a  head  tax  on  passengers  in  air 
transportation  for  the  use  of  its  facilities; 
and 

"(3)  has  no  authority  to  collect  any  other 
type  of  tax  to  repay  such  loan  or  loans. 

the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  such  authority  until  July  1,  1973." 
(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  such  Act 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading 
"TITLE  XI — MISCELLANEOUS"  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  1113.  State  taxation  of  air  commerce.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1712),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"two  years"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "three  years". 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  increase  the  United  States  share  of 
allowable  project  costs  imder  such  act; 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  certain 
State  taxation  of  persons  in  air  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  any 
corrections  needed  in  the  engrossment 
of  S.  3755,  the  bill  that  was  just  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  August  10,  1972,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  484.  An  act  to  designate  the  Scapegoat 
Wilderness,  Helena,  Lolo,  and  Lewis  and  Clark 
National  Forests,  in  the  State  of  Montana; 
and 

S.  2854.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  annuities  of  widows 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1973— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  15417.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15417)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  tor 
tree  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  2,  1972.  at  pages 
26470-26471.) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  about  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
and  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  before  the  majority 
leader  responds,  so  that  he  can  be  heard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  acting  Republican 
leader  has  raised  this  question  because 
of  the  events  which  have  transpired  dur- 
ing the  afternoon. 

It  Is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
finish  the  conference  report  on  HEW, 
which  is  now  the  pending  business  and 
on  which  both  the  chairman  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  Republican  Mem- 
ber have  indicated  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  matter  to- 
night the  unfinished  business,  the  interim 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  will 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 
tonight  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  (CONTINUED) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow there  will  be  two  speakers  under 
special  orders,  a  morning  hour  for  not 
to  exceed  one-half  hour,  three  votes  on 
treaties  which  are  not  controversial,  and 
then  at  about  noon  the  Senate  will  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  is  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  President  to  approve  an 
interim  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  There  well  could  be  votes  on 
that  measure  tomorrow. 

The  Senate  will  come  In  Saturday. 
Very  likely  there  will  be  votes  on  Satur- 
day. So  I  would  hope,  in  view  of  the  fact 
we  are  approaching  the  recess  for  the 
upcoming  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, that  we  would  have  a  very  good 
majority  of  Senators  in  attendance,  be- 
cause there  will  be  votes  on  Saturday— 
at  least  that  is  the  way  It  seems  to  me  at 
the  present  time. 

I  think  there  will  be  at  least  one  vote 
on  this  bill.  There  will  be  no  attempt  to 
delay  it,  so  far  as  individual  Senators  are 
concerned,  and  any  time  we  can  come  to 
a  vote  on  any  proposal  offered  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  a  vote  will  be 
taken  at  that  time. 

I  had  hoped  that  by  now  we  would 
have  the  revenue  sharing  bill  ready  for 
presentation  to  the  Senate  but  an  un- 
timely development  occurred  this  after- 
noon which  means  that  will  come  up  next 
week  at  the  earliest. 

There  will  be  votes  tomorrow  and  votes 
Saturday. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Can  the  Senator  give 
U8  any  idea  of  his  estimate  as  to  how 
long  we  will  be  in  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  guess 
aroond  8  o'clock,  but  I  think  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  Republican  Mem- 
ber could  give  us  a  better  Idea. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  we  are  going  to  take.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  an  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  lay  the  conference  report 
before  the  Senate.  I  have  Just  a  few  brief 
remarks  to  make  on  it.  Then,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  will  present  his  amend- 
ment and  how  long  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed I  do  not  know,  and  whether  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  on  his  amendment  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the 
Soiator  from  Delaware  wishes  to  take 
on  his  amendment.  Perhaps  he  might 
enlighten  us  cm  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  President,   am   I 


correct  in  my  interpretation  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation  that  before  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  can  offer  an  Eunend- 
ment,  there  must  be  a  motion  to  table? 

""Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Then  he  would  offer  his 
amendment;  so  we  do  not  know  how 
much  opposition  there  would  be. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  know  if 
anyone  wants  a  rollcall  on  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table.  There  is  a  parliamentary 
procedure  before  the  conference  report 
can  be  brought  back  again.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  if  it  is  going  to  be  im- 
mediately taken  off  the  table. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  we  will  have  to 
ask  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Anyone  can  ask  for 
it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  still  have  not  had  an 
answer  to  my  question.  I  have  had  an 
explanation  of  what  has  to  be  done  but 
no  estimate  of  the  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  best  I  can  fig- 
ure is  8  o'clock,  and  I  am  Just  guessing. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1973— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  H.R.  15417  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15417)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  take  more  than  a  very  few 
minutes. 

TTie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  appropriations  allowed  In  confer- 
ence on  HJR.  15417  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 


fare and  related  agencies  is  $30,538,919,- 
500,  an  Increase  of  $3,135,861,500  over 
last  year,  $816,011,000  under  the  total 
sum  recommended  by  the  Senate,  and 
$1,935,740,000  above  the  amoimt  aUowed 
by  the  House-passed  bill.  Of  this  $1.9 
billion,  $1.4  billion  covers  budget  esti- 
mates which  were  sent  to  the  Senate, 
and  not  considered  by  the  House. 

The  bill  is  $1,762  billion  over  the  fiscal 
year  1973  budget  estimate  but,  as  I  said, 
$1.4  billion  was  sent  us  by  the  admin- 
istration after  the  House  considered  the 
bin.  Those  two  items  involved  the  amount 
of  money  for  the  black  lung  program 
and  the  money  for  the  WIN  program 
sent  up  by  the  budget.  So  the  $1.9  billion 
over  the  amoimt  allowed  by  the  House 
has  to  be  adopted.  Actually  we  are  $1.7 
over  the  budget  estimate  of  which  the 
House  is  responsible  for  $1.3  billion  and 
we  for  approximately  $420  million  plus. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  a  good  bill.  The 
amounts  provided  for  some  items  are  not 
entirely  to  my  satisfaction;  however,  in 
the  main,  there  will  be  adequate  funds 
to  meet  necessary  expenses  and  to  con- 
duct most  high  priority  programs  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies. It  might  be  well  to  note  at  this 
point  supplemental  requests  for  addi- 
tional amounts  are  being  rushed  up  from 
downtown  before  congressional  action 
has  been  completed  on  this  bill. 

But  in  my  judgment,  this  is,  I  think,  a 
good  bill.  We  have  gone  over  £uid  over  it. 
Some  items  may  not  be  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction,  but  many  items  were  voted 
in  not  only  by  the  House  but  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  meet  some  pretty  high  priority 
programs. 

As  Members  know,  the  programs  con- 
tained in  this  bill  have  been  operating 
since  July  1  under  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  a  table  show- 
ing major  items  that  were  Increased  by 
the  Senate  and  were  reduced  in  con- 
ference, including  our  customary  table 
relating  to  all  of  the  comparative  figures. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DECREASES  FROM  SENATE 


Hous* 


Senate 


Conference 


Decrease 


Department  ot  Labor - J3, 850. 374, 000  ». 803, 872. 000    $3,795,120,000  -$8,752,000 

""SSSS"""^"-"'~-  'i^^^v^Z  i;l5k?lk?gg  'A'^Z  ^Wi^ 

Offi«oEducatSn               3  999  885  000  4  283.043,000      4,125.962.000  -157.071.000 

^t^^^^^^..i.^^:::::::::::::::\..  uMim.m  i«. 090. 877.000  14.019.302.000  , -71.575.000 

Disaster  relief - - -         £UU,uw,uuu ,      t 

<  The  need  (or  this  amount  was  obviated  by  passage  and  enactment  ot  a  subswiuent  House  joint  resolution  provklini  the  hil 
$200,000,000. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  LABOR-HEW  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  Bta 

TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  UBOR 


1973 


(!onferenca  agreement  compared  with— 


Appropriation/activity 
(1) 


1972  comparable    Budget  request   House  allowance 
(2)  (3)  (4) 


Senate  Conference    1972  comparable 

allowance         agreement        appropriation      Budget  request    House  ellowtnce 


(5) 


(6) 


a) 


(8) 


(9) 


Senate 
allowinct 

OO) 


Manpower  Administration 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Planning,  evaluation,  and  re- 
search          $4,585,000  $4,727,000 

Training  program  development 
and  administration: 
U.S.  training  and  employment 

service 9,506,000  9,885,000 

Trust  fund  transfer (13,623,000)       (13,842,000) 

Institutional  training  admin- 
istration   2,784,000  2,750,000 

Apprenticeship  services 7,972,000  8,258,000 

Unemployment  insurance  serv- 
ice      481,000  494,000 

Trust  fund  transfer (6,994,000)         (7,820,000) 

Civil  rights  compliance 84,000  86,000 

Trust  fund  transfer (748,000)  (764,000) 

Executive  direction: 

General  administration 2,385,000  2,461,000 

Trust  fund  transfer (678,000)  (691,000) 

Management  and  adminis- 
trative services 1,704,000  1,744,000 

Trust  fund  transfer (1,037,000)         (1,052.000) 

Financial  and  management 

information  systems 7,351,000  7,499,000 

Trust  fund  transfer (2,767,000)         (2,820,000) 

Total,  Manpower  Admin- 
istration, salaries 

and  expenses 36,852,000  37,904,000 

Total,  trust  fund 
transfer (25,847,000)       (26,989,000) 

Total (62,699,000)       (64,893,000) 

Manpower  Training  Services 

Private  sector  on-the-job  train- 
ing   194,200,000  184.220,000 

Public  sector  on-the-job  train- 
ing   35,400,000  33,580,000 

Institutional  training:  Regular 

classroom  training 372,452,000  349,470,000 

In-school  work  support 174, 850, 000  17, 360, 000 

Special  targeting 52,000,000  49,301.000 

Computerized  job  placement....  22, 274, 000  30, 350, 000 

Program  support 54,173,000  55,273,000 

Total,  manpower  train- 
ing services 905,349,000         719,554,000 

Emergency  Employment 
Assistance 

Emergency  employment  assist* 

ance 990,766,000     1,237,850,000 

Federal  support 9,234,000  12,150,000 

Total,  emergency  em- 
ployment assistance...    1,000,000,000     1,250,000,000 

Federal  Unemployment 
Benefits  and  Allowances 

Payments  to  Federal  employees.       219, 316, 000        121, 100, 000 

Payments  to  ex-servicemen 543,284,000        263,900,000 

Trade  adjustment  assistance....        94,000,000  90,000,000 

Total,  Federal  unem- 
ployment benefits  and 
allowances 856.600,000        475,000,000 

Advances  to  Extended  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Ac- 
count 

xtended  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits 600,000,000         120,000,000 

Total,  advances  to  ex- 
tended unemploy- 
ment compensation 
account 600,000,000         120,000,000 

Federal  Grants  to  States  for 
Employment  Services 

Employment  services 66,700,000 

Total,  Federal  granta  to 
States  for  employment 
services 66,700,000 


$4,727,000  $4,727,000 


9, 885, 000 
(13,  M2, 000) 

2, 550, 000 
8,  258, 000 

494,000 
(7,820,000) 
86.000 
(764, 000) 

2,461,000 
(691, 000) 

1,744,000 
(1,052,000) 

7,499,000 
(2,820,000) 


9,885,000 
(13,842,000) 

2, 550, 000 
8, 258, 000 

494,000 
(7,820,000) 
86,000 
(764, 000) 

2,461,000 
(691,000) 

1,744,000 
(1,052,000) 

7,499,000 
(2,820,000) 


$4,727,000 


9,885,000 
(13,842,000) 

2, 550, 000 
8,258,000 

494,000 
(7, 820, 000) 
86,000 
(764,000) 

2,461,000 
(691,000) 

1,744,000 
(1,052,000) 

7,499,000 
(2,820,000) 


-f-$142. 000 


-1-379,000. 
(-(-219,000). 

-234,000 
-1-288,000  . 

-1-13,000.. 

(+826, 000). 

-1-2, 000  .. 

(-1-16,000). 

-t-76,000.. 
(-1-13,000).. 

-MO,  000  .. 
(-(-15,000).. 

-f-148,000.. 
(-(-53, 000). 


-$200, 000  . 


37,704,000 
(26,989,000) 


37, 704, 000 
(26,989,000) 


37,704,000 
(26,989,000) 


-1-852,000 
(-(-1,142,000). 


-200,000 


(64,693,000)   (64.693,000)   (64,693,000)   (-(-1,994.000)    (-200,000). 


194,200,000 

35,400,000 

368,410,000 
18, 300, 000 
51,971,000 
32,000,000 
58.273,000 


184,220,000 

33,580,000 

349,470,000 
17,360,000 
49,301,000 
30,350,000 
55,273,000 


184,220,000 

33,580,000 

349,470,000 
17,360,000 
49, 301, 000 
30,350,000 
55,273,000 


-9,980,000 -$9,980,000  , 


-1,820,000 

-22,982,000  . 

-157,490,000  . 

-2.699,000  . 

+8.076,000  . 

+1.100,000  . 


-1,820,000 

-18,940,000 

-940,000  . 
-2,670,000  . 
-1,650,000  . 
-3.000,000  . 


758,554,000        719,554,000        719,554,000       -185,795,000 


-39,000,000 


1,237,850,000 
12,150,000 


1,237,850,000 
12, 150, 000 


1,237,850.000 
12, 150, 000 


+247,084,000. 
+2,916,000 


1,250.000,000     1,250,000,000     1,250,000,000       +250,000,000 


121,100,000  121,100,000  121,100,000  -98,216.000 
263,900,000  263.900,000  263,900,000  -279,384,000 
90,000,000  90,000,000  90.000,000  -4,000,000 


475,000,000        475,000,000        475,000,000       -381,600,000 


120,000.000         120.000,000        120,000,000       -480,000,000 


120,000,000         120,000,000        120,000,000       -480,000,000 


66,700,000  66,700,000  66,700,000        -f66,700.000 


66,700,000  66.700,000 


66,700,000         +66,700,000 
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TITLE  I -DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOi^ -SDitmjsd 


1973 


Conference  agreement  compared  with— 


Appropriation/activity 
(1) 


1972  comparable    Budget  request   House  allowance 
(2)  (3)  (4) 


Senate 
allowance 

(5) 


Conference    1972  comparable 

agreement         appropriation       Budget  request     House  allowance 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Senate 
allowance 

(10) 


Manpower  Administration-|Con. 

Limitation  on  Grants  to  States 
tor  Unemployment  Insurance 
and   Employment  Services 


Unemployment  insurance 
services        .   

($398, 20O.  000) 

(389,800,000) 

(44,000,000) 

($420,782,000) 

(355.518,000) 

(24.000.000) 

($420,782,000) 

(355,518,000) 

(44,000,000) 

($420.  782. 000) 

(355.518,000) 

(24,000,000) 

($420.  782. 000) 

(355,518,000) 

(24,000,000) 

(+$22,582,000).. 
(-34,282,000).. 
(-20,000.000).. 

Employment  services 

Contingency  fund      

(-$26,660,666) .w 

Total,  limitation  on 
grants  to  States  for 
unemployment 
insurance  and 
employment  services.. 

(832,000,000) 

(800. 300. 000) 

(820. 300, 000) 

(800,  300, 000) 

(800,300,000) 

(-31.700.000).. 

(-20,000,000) 

Subtotal,  Manpower 
Administration; 
Federal  funds 

3,398,801,000 
(857,847,000) 

2,669.158,000 
(827.289,000) 

2, 707. 958.  000 
(847,289,000) 

2. 668, 958. 000 
(827,289,000) 

2,668,958,000 
(827,289.000) 

-729.843,000 
(-30,558,000).. 

-$200,000 

-39,000,000 

,^0        Trust  funds.  - 

(-20,000,000) 

Total.  Manpower 
Administration 

(4,256,648,000) 

(3.496.447.000) 

(3,555,247,000) 

(3,  496, 247, 000) 

(3,496,247,000) 

(-760,401,000) 

(-200, 000) 

(-59,000,000) 

labor-Management  Services 

Administration 

Labor-management  relations 
services      

833,000 

1.353.000 

12, 538, 000 
2,195,000 

4.208,000 

1.441.000 

992, 000 

1.704,000 

14.  676, 000 
2, 370, 000 

4,375.000 

1.507,000 

992, 000 

1,704,000 

14,676,000 
2,  370, 000 

3.953,000 

1,507,000 

992, 000 

1,704,000 

14, 676, 000 
2,  370,  000 

3,953,000 

1.507,000 

992. 000 

1,704,000 

14.676.000 
2.370,000 

3,953,000 

1.507.000 

+  159,000 

Labor-management  policy 
development 

+351,000  .. 

Administration  of  reporting 
and  disclosure  laws 

+2,138,000 

Veterans'  reemployment  rights  - 

+175,000  .. 

Federal  labor-management 
relations _ 

-255,000 
+66,000  .. 

-422,000  . 

Executive  direction  and 
administrative  services 

Total,  Labor- 
Management  Services 
Administration 

22,  568, 000 

25.624,000 

25,  202, 000 

25, 202, 000 

25.202,000 

+2,634,000 

-422, 000  . 

Employment  Standards 
Administration 

Improving  and  protecting 
wages 

27,  280, 000 
7,542.000 
8,500,000 

5,613,000 

27,  280, 000 
7.  588.  000 
9,  270, 000 

5, 583, 000 

27,  280, 000 
7,588,000 
8, 438, 000 

5,  583, 000 

27,  280, 000 
8,  588,  000 
8,438,000 

5.583,000 

27,280,000  .. 
7,  838. 000 
8, 438, 000 

5.  583, 000 

Elimination  of  discrimination   . 
Workmen's  compensation 

+296,000 
—62,000 

—30,000  .. 

+250,000 
—832.000  . 

+250.000         -$750,000 

Program  development  and 
administration 

Total,  Employment 
Standards  Administra- 
tion  

48,935.000 

49.721.000 

48,889,000 

49.889.000 

49, 139, 000 

+204,000 

-582.000 

+250,000          —750,000 

Federal  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Benefits 

Federal  civilian  employees 
benefits 

97. 600, 000 

9,500,000 

400,000 

4,500,000 

69,892,000 

8.  500, 000 

400,000 

3,200.000 

69, 892, 000 

8,  500, 000 

400,000 

3,  200, 000 

69. 892. 000 

8,500,000 

400,000 

3,  200, 000 

69,892,000 

8, 500, 000 

400,000  .. 
3,  200, 000 

—27.708,000  ... 

Armed  Forces  reservists  bene- 
fits       

-1,000,000  ... 

War  Claims  Act  benefits 

Other  benefrts 

—1,300,000  .. 

Total,  Federal  work- 
men's compensation 
benefits 

112,000,000 

81,992.000 

81,992,000 

81,992,000 

81,992.000 

-30,008,000  ... 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration 

Safety  and  health  standards 

Enforcement 

Training,  education,  and  infor- 
mation  

State  programs 

2,220,000 
16, 220, 000 

2,294,000 
7,781,000 
3,345,000 

4, 024, 000 

2. 932. 000 
24,  249, 000 

3,  459, 000 

30. 065. 000 

4.796,000 

3,706,000 

2.932,000 
24,249,000 

3,459.000 

30.065.000 

4,  7%,  000 

3,  706, 000 

3, 932, 000 
32,042,000 

5,  459, 000 

30, 065, 000 

4,  796, 000 

3,  706, 000 

3,432,000 
25,  749, 000 

4, 459, 000 

30,065,000 

4,796,000 

3,706,000 

+1,212,000 
+9,529,000 

+2, 165, 000 
+22,284,000  ... 

+500.000 
+1,500.000 

+1,000,000 

+500,000            -500,000 
+1,500,000        —6,293,000 

+1,000,000       -1.000.000 

Safety  and  health  statistics 

+1.451,000  .. 

Executive  direction  and  admin- 
istration             

-318,000  ... 

Total.  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health 
Administration 

35,884,000 

69,207,000 

69,  207, 000 

80.000,000 

72,207.000 

+26,323,000 

+3,000,000 

+3,000.000       -7,793,000 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Manpower  and  employment 

Prices  and  cost  of  living 

11,362,000 
5,106,000 
5,283,000 
1,406.000 
1,522,000 

6,511.000 

6.110,000 

14,435,000 
5,654,000 
5,994,000 
1.443.000 
1,177,000 

7,521,000 

9,760,000 

13, 235, 000 
5,654,000 
5,994,000 
1,443,000 
1,177.000 

7.521,000 

9. 760, 000 

13,235,000 
5, 654.  000 
5,994.000 
1,443,000 
1,177,000 

7,521,000 

10, 216, 000 

13,235,000 
5, 654, 000 
5  994. 000 
1.443.000 
1.177,000 

7.521,000 

10,216,000 

+1,873,000 
+548,000  .. 

-1.200,000  . 

Wages  and  industrial  relations.. 

+711,000  ... 

Productivity  and  technology 

+37,000  .. 

Economic  research 

—345,000  . 

Executive  direction  and  stall 

+1,010,000  .. 

Revision  of  the  Consumer  Price 

+4,106.000 

+456,000 

+456.000          

Total,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics      

37, 300, 000 

45. 984, 000 

44,784,000 

45.240.000 

45,240,000 

+7.940,000 

—744,000 

+456.000    
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1972  comparable 
(2) 

1973 

Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

Appropriation/activity 
(1) 

Budget  request 
(3) 

House  allowance 
(4) 

Senate 
allowance 

(5) 

Conference 
agreement 

(6) 

1972  comparable 
appropriation 

(7) 

Budget  request 
(8) 

House  allowance 
(9) 

Senate 
allowance 

(10) 

Departmental  Management 
Executive  direction 

$3,431,000 
8. 072. 000 
(157,000) 
1.996,000 

6,066,000 
(615, 000) 

194.000 

880,000 

$5,314,000 

7,664,000 

(157,000) 

3.282.000 

8, 094, 000 
(640.000) 

202,000 

850,000 

$5,168,000 
7,664,000 
(157,000) 
2,178,000 

8,094,000 
(640,000) 

202, 000 

850.000 

$5. 168. 000 
7.664.000 
(157.000) 
2,178.000 

8,094,000 
(640,000) 

202,000 

890,000 

$5, 168, 000 
7,664.000 
(157,000). 
2,178,000 

8,094,000 
(640,000) 

202, 000 

890,000 

+$1,737,000 
-408,000  . 

-$146,000  . 

Legal  services 

Trust  fund  transfer 

International  labor  affairs 

+182,000 

+2,028,000  .. 
(+25,000). 

+8,000  .. 

+30,000 

-1.104,000  . 

Administration  and  manage- 
ment  

Trust  fund  transfer 

Appeals  from  determination  of 
Federal  employee  claims 

Promoting  employment  of  the 
handicapped 

+40.000 

+$40,000  . 

Total,  departmental 
management,  salaries 
and  expenses 

20,619,000 
(772,000) 

25,406.000 
(797.000) 

24.156.000 
(797. 000) 

24, 196, 000 
(797,000) 

24,196.000 
(797,000) 

+3,577,000 
(+25,000).. 

-1,210,000 

-f40.000  . 

Total,  trust  funds 

Total 

(21,391,000) 

(26,203,000) 

(24.953,000) 

(24,993,000) 

(24,993,000) 

(+3, 602, 000) 

(-1.210,000) 

(-H0.000). 

Special  Foreign  Currency 

Overseas  labor  conference 
support 

100,000 

300,000 
9,000  . 

100. 000 

300,000 
9,000  . 

100,000  . 

-200.000  . 
-9.000  . 

—$200  000 

Overseas  labor  and  manpower 
technical  cooperation  

—9  000 

Total,  special  foreign 
currency 

100.000 

309,000 

100,000 

309,000 

100,000  . 

-209,000  . 

-209  000 

Total,  Federal  funds 

Total,  trust  funds 

3,676.207.000 
.      (858,619,000) 

2,967,401,000 
(828,086,000) 

3, 002. 288. 000 
(848.086,000) 

2,975,786,000 
(828,086,000) 

2,967.034.000 
(828, 086. 000) 

-709,173,000 
(-30,533,000). 

-367,000 

-35, 254, 000 
(-20,000,000). 

-8,752,000 

Total,  Department  of 
Labor 

(4,534,826,000)  (3,795,487,000)  (3,850,374,000)  (3,803.872,000)  (3,795,120,000) 

(-739,706,000) 

(-367,000) 

(-55.254.000) 

(-8,752,000) 

TITLE 

1— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEW 

145,533,000         148,533.000         151,533,000         148.533,000 


112.971.000         127,971,000        139,971,000         131,971,000 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MEN- 
TALHEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Mental  Health: 

1.  Research: 

(a)  Grants $97,400,000       $101,400,000       $104,400,000       $107,400,000       $104,400,000 

(b)  Direct  operations....         42,198.000  44,133,000  44,133,000  44,133,000  44,133,000 

Subtotal 139,598,000 

2.  Manpower  development: 

(a)  Training  grants  and 

fellowships 120,050,000         105,050,000         120,050,000         132,050,000         124,050,000 

(b)  Direct  operations....  7,833,000  7,921,000  7,921,000  7,921,000  7,921,000 

Subtotal 127,883,000 

3.  State  and  community 

assistance: 

(a)  Community  mental 

health  centers: 

(1)  Construction. 

(2)  Staffing 

Subtotal 

(b)  Narcotic  addition 

(c)  Alcoholism; 

(1)  Grants  to 

States 

(2)  Project  grants. 

Subtotal 

(d)  Mental  health  of 

children 

(e)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal 

4.  Rehabilitation  of  drug 

abusers 

5.  Program  support 

Total 

Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 

Health  services  planning  and 
development: 

1.  Health  services  research 

and  development 62,110,000  64,501,000  64,501,000  66,501.000  65,501.000 

2.  Comprehensive  health 

planning 25,935,000  41,686,000  41,686,000  41,686,000  41,686,000 

3.  Regional  medical  programs.         99,464,000         130.314.000         150,000.000         184.500.000         164,500.000 


15,000,000.. 

20,000.000 
165.100.000 

20,000,000 
185, 100, 000 

20,000,000 
175,100.000 

+5, 000,  OCO 
+40, 000.  000 

+20, 000,  COO  . 
+40, 000, 000 

135, 100, 000 

135, 100, 000 

+10, 000, 000 

-10,000,000 

150, 100, 000 
76,  298, 000 

135.100,000 
91,298,000 

185. 100, 000 
91, 298, 000 

205, 100, 000 
120, 000, 000 

195, 100,  000 
96,  298, 000 

+45,  000, 000 
+20, 000, 000 

-1-60,000,000 
+5,000,000 

+10,  000, 000 
+5, 000, 000 

-10,000,000 
-23,  702, 000 

30, 000, 000 

30,  000, 000 
50,193,000 

60, 000, 000 
70, 193, 000 

75, 000, 000 
85, 193, 000 

60, 000, 000 
82.693,000 

+30, 000, 000 
+42,  500, 000 

+30, 000, 000  . 
+32,  500, 000 

-15  000  000 

40. 193. 000 

+12,500,000 

-2,500,000 

70.193,000 

10,000,000 
6, 891, 000 

80, 193, 000 

10, 000, 000 
7,  354, 000 

130.193,000 

20.000,000 
7,354,000 

160. 193, 000 

30, 000, 000 
11,354,000 

142,693,000 

25, 000, 000 
10,354,000 

+72, 500, 000 

+15, 000, 000 
+3, 463, 000 

+62,  500,  000 

+15,000,000 
+3, 000, 000 

+12,500,000 

+5, 000, 000 
+3.000,000 

-17,500,000 

-5,00c.  OCO 
-1,000,000 

313, 482, 000 
13, 394, 000 

323, 945, 000 

14,022,000 
17,352,000 

433, 945, 000 

14, 022, 000 
19,352,000 

526.647.000 

14,022,000 
19,  352,  000 

469,445.000 

14. 022, 000 
19,  352, 000 

+155,963,000 

+628.000  . 
+2. 415, 000 

+145,500,000 

+35,  500, 000 

-57,202,000 

16, 937, 000 

+2, 000, 000  . 

611,294.000 
27, 806, 000 

613.823,000 
30,664,000 

743, 823, 000 
30, 664, 000 

851, 525, 000 
30, 664, 000 

783. 323, 000 
30,  664.  000 

+  172.029,000 
+2.  858. 000  . 

+169,500,000 

+39,  500, 000 

-68.  202, 000 

f$7.000.000         +$3.000,000 -$3,000,000 

+1,935,000 

+8,935,000  +3,000,000 -3,000,000 

+4,000,000         +19,000,000         +$4,000,000       -8,000.000 
+88,000 

+4,088,000         +19,000,000  +4,000,000       -8,000.000 

+20,000,000 

+40, 000, 000 

-1-60,000,000 
+5,  000, 000 

+30,000,000 

+32,  500, 000 

+62,  500,  000         -J 

+15,000,000 
+3, 000, 000 

+145,500,000         H 

+2,'666'666  ■!"■ 

+169,500,000         ^ 

+3,391,000  +1,000,000  +1,000,000       -1,000,000 

+15,751,000 

+55.036.000         +34,186,000        +14,500,000     -20,000,000" 
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TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEW— Continued 


1973 


Conference  agreement  compared  with— 


Appropriation/activity 
(1) 


1972  comparable    Budget  request   ffouse  allowance 
(2)  (3)  (4) 


Senate 
allowance 

(5) 


Conference    1972  comparable 

agreement         appropriation       Budget  request     House  allowance 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


Senate 
allowance 

(10) 


HSMHA— Continued 

Health  larvices— Continued 
4.  Medical  facilities  con- 
struction: 

(a)  Construction  grants: 

(1)  Hospitals  and 

public 
health 
centers (41.400.000 

(2)  Long-term 

care 

facilities....        20.800,000 

(3)  Outpatient 

facilities....         70,000,000 

(4)  Rehabilitation 

facilities....         15.000,000 

(5)  Modernization.        50,000,000 

Subtotal 197,200.000 

(b)  Interest  subsidies...         20, 300, 000 
(e)  District  of  Columbia 

medical  facilities..         57, 127, 000  . 
(d)  Direct  operations 3,046.000 


$70,000,000 
15.000.000 


J41,400.000         $41,400,000        $41,400,000 +$41,400,000 


20. 800. 000 

70, 000, OOO 

15,000,000 
50.000.000 


20, 800, 000 

70, 000, 000 

15,000.000 
50,000.000 


20,800.000 +20,800.000 

70,000,000 


15, 000, 000 
50,000.000 


+50, 000, 000 


85, 000, 000 
2,500,000 


197,  200, 000 
2,500,000 


3, 369. 000 


3.369.000 


197.  200, 000 
2,500,000 

12, 000, 000 
3,  369,  000 


197,200,000 +112.200,000 

2,500,000       -$17,800,000 


12,000,000 
3,369,000 


Subtotal... 
Program  direction. 


277.673,000 
2, 674, 000 


90,869,000 
2. 817. 000 


203. 069, 000 
2,817,000 


215,069,000 
2,817.000 


215, 069, 000 
2,817,000 


-45,127,000 

+12,000,000 

+$12,000,000 

+323,000  . 

-62.604.000 

+124,000.000 

+12,000.000 

+143,000  . 

Total 467, 856. 000        330, 187. 000         462. 073, 000         510,573,000        489,573,000         +21,717.000       +159.386.000         +27.500,000      -$21,000,000 


Health  services  delivery: 
1.  Comprehensive  health 
services: 

(a)  Grants  to  States... 

(b)  Project  grants 

(c)  Migrant  health 

grants 

(d)  Direct  operations. 

Subtotal 


90, 000, 000 
103. 913, 000 

17.950,000 
18,207.000 


90.  000, 000 
116,200,000 

23,750,000 
19, 259, 000 


90,  000,  000 
116,200.000 

23, 750,  000 
19,  259. 000 


110,000,000 
145. 200. 000 

29,  250, 000 
20, 259,  000 


90.000,000 —20.000  000 

136.200,000         +32,287.000        +20.000.000        +20.000.000        -9,000.000 


26, 750, 000 
19, 810. 000 


+8. 800. 000 
+1.603,000 


+3,000,000 
+551.000 


+3, 000, 000        -2, 500. 000 
+551, 000  -449, 000 


230,070.000        249.209,000        249,209,000        304,709,000        272,760,000        -(-42,690,000        +23,551,000        +23,551,000       -31.949.000 


2.  Maternal  and  childhealtti: 

(a)  Grants  to  States 

(b)  Project  grants 

(c)  Research  and 

training 

(d)  Direct  operations... 

Subtotal 


121.522.000 
92, 008, 000 


125. 678. 000 
101.330,000 


125.678.000 
101, 330, 000 


140,  278, 000 
113,330,000 


137, 678, 000 
106,330.000 


+16.156.000 
+14.322.000 


+12. 000. 000 
+5.000,000 


+12,000,000        -2,600.000 
+5.000.000        -7.000.000 


3.  Family  planning  services: 

(a)  Grants  and 

contracts 

(b)  Direct  operations.... 

Subtotal 

4.  National  Health  Service 

Corps 

5.  Patient  care  and  special 

health  servicas 

6.  Regional  office,  central  staff. 

7.  Program  direction 

Lass:  Trust  fund  tranriar. 


21. 106. 000 

21, 392, 000 
4,276,000 

21. 392. 000 
4. 276, 000 

21, 392. 000 
4. 676, 000 

21.392,000 
4. 476. 000 

+286. 000  . 
+326. 000 

4.150,000 

+200,000 

+200, 000 

-200,000 

238,786.000 

252,676.000 

252, 676, 000 

279,676,000 

269. 876, 000 

+39.090,000 

+17,200,000 

+17.200,000 

-9,800,000 

88,815,000 

137. 024. 000 
2, 065, 000 

137, 024, 000 
2, 065, 000 

137, 024, 000 
2, 065, 000 

137, 024, 000 
2, 065. 000 

+48,209,000.. 
+593,000.. 

1.472,000 

90. 287. 000 
11.274.000 


139.089,000 
8, 998. 000 


139.089,000 
8, 998, 000 


139, 089, 000 
20,  000,  000 


139,089.000 
14.998,000 


-(-48,802,000  . 
+3,724,000 


+6,000,000 


+«,000,000        -5,002,000 


90. 335, 000 

93. 952. 000 
5.522,000 
6.568.000 
(-4,719.000) 

93.952.000 
5, 522. 000 
6.  568,  000 
(-4.719,000) 

93, 952. 000 
5.522,000 
6, 568, 000 
(-4,719.000) 

93,952,000 

5,  522, 000 

6,568.000 

(-4.719.000).. 

+3.617,000 

5,414,000 

+108,000 

5.559.000 

+1, 0O9, 000 

(-4,719,000) 

ToUI. 


667,006,000        751,295,000        751.295.000        844.797.000        798,046.000       +131.040.000        -1-46.751,000        -(-46,751,000       -46,751,000 


Preventive  health  services: 
1.  Disease  control: 

(a)  Infectious  diseases: 

(1)  Rasearch 
grants 

(2)  Project  grants. 

(3)  Direct 
operations 

(b)  Nutritional  and 
chronic  diseases 

(c)  Laboratory  Improve- 
ment  

Subtotal 


2, 144, 000 
39,300.000 

34.672.000 

5,627.000 

7, 988, 000 


2. 215, 000 
39.300.000 

37. 893. 000 

5. 761, 000 

10, 168. 000 


2, 215. 000 
39, 300. 000 

37,893.000 

5,  761. 000 

10.168.000 


2, 215, 000 
56,000,000 

46. 193. 000 

5,761,000 

10, 168, 000 


2,215,000 
47,650,000 

42, 043, 000 

5, 761, 000 

10,168,000 


+71, 000  , 
+8, 350, 000 

+7,371,000 

+134, 000  . 

+2,180,000  . 


+8,350,000  +8,350,000         -8,350,000 

+4,150,000  +4,150,000        -4,150,000 


89, 731,  OOO  95, 337, 000  95,337.000        120.337.000         107.837.000        +18.106,000        +12,500,000        +12,500,000       -12,500,000 


2.  Community  environmental 
management: 

(a)  Grants 2V  500, 000  23,500,000  26,000,000  28,600,000  27,300,000  +5,800,000 

(b)  Direct  operations....  4,844,000  5,075.000  5.075.000  6.475,000  5,775.000  +931,000 

Subtotal 26, 3*4. 000  28. 575. 000  31.075.000  35.075,000  33. 075, 000  -(-6. 731. 000 


+3.800,000 
+700,000 


+1,300.000 
+700,000 


-1.300.000 
-700,000 


-(-4.500.000 


+2,000,000        -2,000,000 


Occupational  health: 

(a)  Grants 

(b)  Direct  oparations.. 


Subtotal.. 
Program  direction. 


3. 875. 000 
21.  331, 000 


4.414.000 
24. 428. 000 


4,414.000 
24.428,000 


6.914.000 
56,928.000 


6.914.000 
56. 928. 000 


+3.039,000 
+35.597,000 


+2. 500. 000 
+32. 500, 000 


+2.500.000 

+32.500,000 


25,206.000 
3. 823, 000 


28.842.000 
4.618.000 


28.842,000 
4.618,000 


63.842.000 
4.618,000 


63,  842, 000 
4, 618. 000 


+38,636,000 
+795,  000 


+35,000.000        +35,000,000 


Total 

National  haaith  statistics. 


145. 104. 000 
16.125,000 


157, 372. 000 
19. 264. 000 


159. 872. 000 
18.514,000 


223,  872,  000 
18,514.000 


209,  372, 000 
18, 514. 000 


•1-64,268,000 
+2,383.000 


+52,000,000 
-750,000. 


-(-49.500,000       -14,500,000 
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1972  comparable 
(2) 

1973 

Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

Appropriation/activity 
(1) 

Budget  request 
(3) 

Ho.  se  allowance 

Senate 
allowance 

(5) 

Conference 
agreement 

(6) 

1972  comparable 
appropriation 

(7) 

Budget  request 
(8) 

House  allowance 
(9) 

Senata 
allowanca 

(10) 

HSMHA— Continued 

Retirement  pay  and  medical 
benefits  for  commissioned 
officers 

$24. 660. 000 

$29,163,000 
19,457,000 
13,126,000 

$29. 163. 000 
19,457.000 
13.126,000 

$29. 163, 000 
19. 457. 000 
13.126.000 

$29, 163,  000 
19, 457, 000 
13,126,000 

+14,503.000 
+19. 457. 000  . 
-(-629.000  . 

-80,000,000  . 

Building  and  facilities 

Office  of  the  Administrator 

12,497,000 
80,000,000 

Medical  facilities  guarantee  and 
loan  fund 

Total  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

2,052,348.000 

1,964,351,000 

2,227,987,000 

2.541,691,000 

2,391,238.000 

+338,890,000 

+$426,887,000 

+$163,251,000 

-$150,453,000 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  HEALTH 

Biologies  standards 

9.294.000 
378.885,000 

232,688.000 

43, 404, 000 

153,325.000 
116,722,000 
109.156.000 
173.472.000 

116.510.000 
37.132,000 

26.408.000 
74.981.000 

4.357.000 

9,528,000 
432,205,000 

255,280,000 

44,415,000 

159,089,000 
117.877.000 
112,649,000 
175.960,000 

127.244.000 
37.384.000 

29,013,000 
75,009.000 

4,545,000 

9,528,000 
492,205,000 

300,000,000 

46,991,000 

167,316,000 
130,672,000 
113,414,000 
183, 171, 000 

130,429,000 
38,562,000 

30,956,000 
75,073,000 

4,666,000 

9.528.000 
492,205,000 

350,000,000 

54,000,000 

182,000,000 
145,000,000 
135,000,000 
206,000,000 

160,000,000 
45,000.000 

32.000,000 
83.000.000 

6,000.000 

9, 528, 000 
492, 205, 000 

320,000,000 

49,795,000 

173,190,000 
136,403,000 
122,048,000 
192,302,000 

142,257,000 
41,137,000 

31,374,000 
78,244,000 

5,200,000 

+234.000  . 
+113.320,000 

+87. 312. 000 

+6.391,000 

+19,865,000 
+19,681,000 
+12,892,000 
+18,830.000 

+25.747.000 
+4.005,000 

+4,966,000 
+3,263.000 

+843.000 

National  Cancer  Institute 

+60.000,000  . 

+64,720,000 

+5, 380, 000 

+  14,101,000 

+18,526,000 

+9,  399. 000 

+16.342,000 

+15,013.000 
+3, 753. 000 

+2,361.000 
+3.235.000 

+655,000 

National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute                

+20.000.000 
+2, 804, 000 

+5,874,000 
+5,731,000 
+8, 634, 000 
+9,131,000 

+  11,828,000 
+2,  575,  000 

+418.000 
+3.171,000 

+534,000 
+70.700.000~ 

-30  000  000 

National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research 

National  Institute  of  Arthritis, 
Metabolism  and  Digestive 
Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Stroke... 

National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences            ...... 

-4.205,000 

-8,810,000 

-8,597,000 

-12,952,000 

-13,698,000 

National  Institute  of  Child 

Health  and  Human 

Development...- 

National  Eye  Institute 

-17.743,000 
-3,863.000 

National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences 

-626,000 
-4  756,000 

JohnJE.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Health  Sciences 

-300.000 

Total 

1.476.334.000 

1.580.198,000 

1,722,983,000 

1.899.733,000 

1,793,683,000 

+317.349.000 

+213, 485, 000 

-106,050,000 

Health  manpower: 
1.  Medical,  dental,  and  re- 
lated health 
jrofessions: 
(a)  Institutional 
support: 

(1)  Capitation 

grants 

(2)  Education 

initiatives... 

155,200.000 
20,000,000 

80,280,000 

165,900,000 
20,000,000 

76,300.000 

165,900,000 
42.000.000 

89.700.000 

190.000,000 
42,000,000 

100,000,000 

177,950,000 
42,000,000 

100,000,000 

+22.750.000 
+22.000.000 

+19.720,000 

+12,050,000 
+22,000,000  . 

+23,700,000 

+12,050,000 

-12,050,000 

(3)  Other  insti- 
tutional 
support 

+10,300,000  . 

Subtotal. 

(b)  Student  assistance: 

(1)  Direct  loans... 

(2)  Scholarships.. 

(3)  Traineeshlps.. 

Subtotal 

(c)  Construction: 

(1)  Grants 139,985,000 

(2)  Interest 
800.000 


255.480.000 

262.200.000 

297.600.000 

332,000,000 

319.950.000 

+64.470.000 

+57.750,000 

+22,350,000 

-12,050,000 

30, 000, 000 

36.000.000 

15,500.000 

6.000,000 

36.000.000 
15.500.000 
17,000.000 

36,000,000 
27,000,000 
17,000.000 

36. 000. 000 
17,500,000 
17,000,000 

+6,000.000  . 
+2,000,000 
+10,900,000 

15,500,000 
6. 100. 000 

+2.000,000 
+11.000,000  .. 

+2,000,000 

-9.500,000 

51,600,000 

57,500.000 

68.500,000 

80.000.000 

70,500.000 

+18,900.000 

+13,000,000 

+2,000,000 

-9.500.000 

Interest 
subsidies... 

Subtotal.. 


1.000.000 


100.000.000 
1.000.000 


180.000,000 
1,000,000 


140,000.000 
1.000.000 


+15,000 
+200,000 


+140.000,000         +40,000,000        -40,000,000 


140,785,000 


1,000,000 


101,000,000 


181,000.000         141,000,000 


+215,000       +140,000,000         +40.000.000 


-40.000.000 


(d)  Computer 

technology 3,000,000  3,000,000  6,000,000 

(«)  Educational  grants 

and  contracts  and 

direct  operations..  7,071,000  7,881,000  9,481.000 


6,000,000 
9,481,000 


6,000,000 
9,481,000 


+3,000.000 
+2,410.000 


+3,000,000 
+1,600,000 


Subtotal. 


2.  Dental  health: 

(a)  Educational  grants 

and  contracts... 

(b)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal 


457,936,000 

331,581,000 

482,581,000 

608,481.000 

546,931,000 

+88.995.000 

+215,350,000 

+54,  350. 000 

-61,551.000 

5,909,000 

6,409,000 
6.  570, 000 

7,409,000 
7.570.000 

7,409,000 
7.570.000 

7,409,000 
7,570,000 

+1.500.000 
+1.620,000 

+1,000,000  .. 
+1,000,000  . 

5,950,000 

11,859,000 

12,979,000 

14.979,000 

14,979.000 

14,979.000 

+3.120,000 

+2.000,000  .. 

3.  Nursing: 

(a)  Institutional  support. 

(b)  Student  assistance: 

(1)  Direct  loans... 

(2)  Scholarships.. 

(3)  Traineeshlps.. 


60.500.000 

21,000,000 
19,500.000 
U.  470. 000 


56.500.000 

21,000,000 
19,500,000 
11,500,000 


75.  500, 000 

24. 000. 000 
21,500.000 
12.500,000 


99,500,000 

24. 000. 000 
30, 000. 000 
15,000.000 


87,500,000         +27.000.000         +31,000.000         +12,000,000        -12,000,000 


24,000,000 
30,000.000 
15,000,000 


+3.000.000 

+10.500.000 

+3,530,000 


+3,000.000 

+10,500,000 

+3.500,000 


+8,500,000 
+2.500.000 


Subtotal....        51,970,000 


52,000,000 


58,000,000 


69.000.000 


69,000,000 


+17,030,000         +17,000.000 


+11.000.000 
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TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEW— Continued 


1972  comparable 
(2) 

1973 

Conference  agreement  compared  with— 

Appropriation/activity 
(1) 

Budget  request 
(3) 

House  allowance 
(4) 

Senate 
allowance 

(5) 

Conference 
agreement 

(6) 

1972  comparable 
appropriation 

(7) 

Budget  request 
(8) 

House  allowance 
(9) 

Senate 
allowance 

(10) 

NIH— Continued 

Health  manpower— Continued 
(c)  Construction: 

(1)  Grants 

{19.000,000 
200,000 

$20. 000,  000 
1,  000.  000 

$30.  000.  000 
1,000.000 

$30,  000,  000 
1,  000,  000 

+$11,000,000 
+800, 000  . 

+$30, 000,  000 

+$10,000,000 

(2)  Interest  sub- 
sidies  

Jl,  000, 000 

Subtotal.... 

19,200,000 
12,  729.  000 

1,000.000 
13.434.000 

21,  000,  000 
13,934.000 

31.000.000 
13.  934,  000 

31,000.000 
13,  934,  000 

+11,800,000 
+1,205,000 

+30, 000, 000 
+500,  000  . 

+10,000,000 

(d)  Educational  grants  and 
contracts  and  direct 
operations 

Subtotal 

144,  399,  000 

122,934,000 

11,940.000 

9,  003,  000 

631,000 

168, 434. 000 

213,434,000 

201,434,000 

+57,035,000 

+78,  500, 000 

+33,  000,  000 

-$12,000,000 

4.  Public  health: 

(a)  Institutional  support. 

(b)  Trainesships 

(c)  Direct  operations 

10.026,000 

8.  400.  000 

573,000 

12.000.000 
9, 600,  000 
1,031.000 

14,  000,  000 

11,000,000 

1,031,000 

13,000,000 

10,  300,  000 

1,031,000 

+2,974,000 

+1,900,000 

+458, 000 

+1,060,000 
+1,300,000 
+400, 000  . 

+1,000,000 
+700. 000 

-1.000,000 
-700,000 

Subtotal 

18,999,000 

21,571.000 

22,631,000 

26.031.000 

24,331,000 

+5,  332, 000 

+2,  760, 000 

+1,700,000 

-1,700.000 

5.  Allied  health: 

(a)  Institutional  support. 

10, 000.  000 
3,710.000 

16.910,000 

14,000.000 
3,  710,  000 

17,955,000 

16,  000.  000 
3,  750,  000 

18,  955,  000 

20,  000,  000 
6,  000,  000 

23,  955.  000 

1,  000,  000  . 

2,  000, 000  . 

20,  000.  000 
6. 000.  000 

21.455,000 

+  10,000,000 
+2,  290, 000 

+4, 545, 000 

+6. 000, 000 
+2,290.000 

+3,500.000 

+4,  000,  000  . 
+2, 250, 000  . 

+2.500,000 

(b)  Traineeships 

(c)  Educational  grants 

and  contracts  and 
direct  operations.. 

(d)  Scholarships 

-2,500,000 
-1,000  000 

(e)  Construction.. 

—2,000  000 

Subtotal 

30, 620,  000 

35, 665,  000 

38,  705, 000 

52, 955. 000 

47, 455, 000 

+16,  835, 000 

+11,790,000 

+8,  750,  000 

-5,500,000 

6.  Program  direction  and 
manpower  analysis 

9,  749,  000 

8, 898, 000 

11,298,000 

11,298,000 

11,298,000 

+1,  549,  000 

+2.400,000  . 

Total 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

673,  562.  000 

24, 127,  000 

3,  565, 000 

11.324.000 

25,  545, 000 

4,000,000 

533,628,000 

28.  568, 000 

8,500,000 

12, 042, 000 

25,619,000 

4,000,000 

738,628,000 

28,  568,  000 

8,500,000 

12,  042, 000 

25.619,000 

4,000,000 

927, 178,  000 
29. 068. 000 
33. 480, 000 
13,042,000 

25,619,000 

4, 000, 000 

846, 428, 000 
28,  818,  000 
12,  580, 000 
12,542,000 

25, 619, 000 

4,000,000  .. 

+172.866.000 
+4,691,000 
+9.015,000 
+1,218,000 

+74,000  . 

+312,800,000 

+250, 000 

-H.  080, 000 

+500,000 

+107,  800, 000 

+250,000 

+4,080,000 

+500,000 

-80,750,000 
-250,000 

—20, 900, 000 
-500,000 

Office  of  the  Director 

Scientific  activities  overseas 
(Special  foreign  currency 
program) 

Health  education  loans:  Pay- 
ments of  sales  insufficiencies 
and  interest  losses 

Total,  National  Institutes 
of  Health          

2,218,457,000 

2, 192, 555, 000 

2,540,340.000 

2,932,120,000 

2,723,670,000 

+505,213,000 

+531,115,000 

+183,330,000 

—208,450  000 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation : 
1.  Aid  to  school  districts: 
(a)  Educationally  de- 
prived children 
(ESEAI) 

1,  597,  500, 000 

126,292.000 
20.101.000 

1 

1.597.500.000 

126, 292, 000 
20, 101, 000 

1, 810, 000, 000 

145,  684, 000 
25.  709. 000 

1,810,000,000 

145,  684,  000 
25,  709.  000 

1, 810, 000, 000 

145,684,000 
25,  709,  000 

+212. 500, 000 

+19, 392, 000 
+5.608,000 

+212, 500, 000  . 

+19.392,000  . 
+5,608.000  . 

(b)  Supplementary 

services  (ESEA 
III): 
(1)  State  plan 

programs... 

(2)  Special  pro- 
grams and 
projects 

Subtotal.... 

146, 393, 000 

146,  393, 000 

171.  393.  000 

171, 393, 000 

171, 393, 000 

+25, 000, 000 

+25,000,000  . 

2.  Strengthening  State  de- 
partments of  education: 
(a)  General  support 

(ESEAV-A) 

33,  000, 000 

33, 000,  000 
10,000,000 

43. 000,  000 
10, 000,  000 

45,  000.  000 
10,  000, 000 

43, 000  000 
10,  000,  000 

+10, 000, 000 
+10, 000, 000  . 

+10,000,000  .. 

-2,000.000 

(b)  Comprehensive 
planning  and 
evaluation  (ESEA 
V-C) 

Subtotal 

33, 000, 000 

43, 000,  000 

53, 000, 000 

55,  000,  000 

53,  000, 000 

+20,000,000 

+10,000,000. 

-2, 000, 000 

Total 

1, 776. 893,  000 

1, 786, 893,  000 

2, 034, 393, 000 

2, 036,  393. 000 

2,  034, 393, 000 

+257, 500, 000 

+247,500,000.. 

-2, 000, 000 

School  assistance  in  federally 
affected  areas: 
1.  Maintenance  and  opera- 
tions (Public  Law  874)... 

592, 580, 000 
19, 300, 000 

611,880,000 

415,  000,  000 
15,910,000 

635, 495,  000 

25,910,000 
10, 000, 000 

664. 045.  000 

45. 910.  000 
40,  000,  000 

635,  495, 000 

35,910,000 
10, 000, 000 

+42,915,000 

+16, 610, 000 
+10, 000,  000 

+220,495,000  .. 

+20,000,000 
+10,000,000  .. 

-28,  550, 000 

2.  Construction  (Public  Law 

815) 

3.  Public  housing 

+10.000,000 

-10,000,000 
-30, 000, 000 

Total 

430. 910, 000 

671.405,000 

749, 955,  000 

681, 405, 000 

+69,  525, 000 

+250, 495, 000 

+10, 000, 000 

-68,550,000 
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1972  comparable 
(2) 

1973 

Conference  agreemen 

compared  with— 

Appropriation/activity 
(1) 

Budget  request 
(3) 

House  allowance 
(4) 

Senate 
allowance 

(5) 

Conference 
agreement 

(6) 

1972  comparable 
appropriation 

(7) 

Budget  request 
(8) 

House  allowance 
(9) 

Senate 
allowance 

(10) 

Office  of  Education— Continued 

Emergency  school  assistance: 
Current  program:  Civil  rights 
education  (Civil  Rights  Act, 
title  IV) 

$19, 799, 000  . 

-$19. 799, 000 

Total 

19, 799, 000  . 

-19,799,000 

Education  tor  the  handicapped: 
.     1.  State  grant  programs 
(EHA-B).. 

37, 500, 000 
7, 500, 000 
7,  500,  000 
2,250,000 
3. 550, 000 

$37,  500, 000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 
3,250,000 
7, 243, 000 

$50. 000.  000 
10, 000,  000 
12, 000, 000 
3,  250, 000 
7,243,000 

$80, 000,  000 

10, 000, 000 

12,000,000 

5,000,000 

7,  243, 000 

$65, 000  000 

10. 000. 000 

12,000,000 

5, 000,  OOC 

7,243,000 

+27,500,000 
+2,  500, 000  . 
+4.500.000  . 
+2.750.000 
+3, 693, 000  . 

+$27,  500, 000 

+$15,000,000 

-$15,000,000 

2  Special  target  programs: 
(a)  Deaf-bhnd  centers 
(EHA-C  sec.  622). 

(b'  Early  childhood 
projects  (EHA-C, 
sec.  623) 

(c)  Specific  learning 
disabilities 
(EHA-G) 

+1,750,000 

+1,750,000  . 

(d)  Regional  resource 
centers  (EHA-C, 
sec.  621) 

Subtotal. 

20,  800, 000 

6, 105, 000 

11,000,000 
34,  685, 000 

32,  493, 000 

9, 916, 000 

13,500,000 
37, 700, 000 

32,  493, 000 

9,916,000 

13,500,000 
37, 700, 000 

34,  243, 000 

12,416,000 

13,500,000 
41,  700, 000 

34,  243. 000 

9,916,000 

13.500,000 
39, 700, 000 

+13,443,000 

+3,811,000  . 

+2, 500, 000  . 
+5,015,000 

+1,750,000 

+1.750.000  . 

3.  Innovation  and  develop- 
ment (EHA-E.  sec. 
641,642) 

-2,500,000 

4.  Technology  and  com- 
munications (EHA-D 
andF) 

5.  Special  education  and 
manpower  (EHA-D) 

+2,000,000 

+2,000,000 

-2,000,000 

Total 

110,090,000 

131,109,000 

143,609,000 

181.859,000 

162.359,000 

+52.269,000 

+31,250,000 

+18,  750,  000 

-19,500,000 

Vocational  and  adult  education: 
1.  Grants  to  States  for 

vocational  education: 
(a)  Basic  vocational 

education  pro- 
grams (VEA-B): 
(1)  Basic  grants.. - 

376,  682, 000 
330, 000 

376,  682, 000 
330, 000 

426, 682, 000 
330,000 

426,682,000 
425,000 

426,682,000 
425,000 

+50,000 
+95,000 

+50,000  .. 
+95.000 

(2)  National 
Advisory 
Council 

+95,000 

Subtotal.. 

377.012,000 

20, 000, 000 

25,  625.  000 

6,000,000 

19,500,000 

2, 690, 000 

377, 012, 000 

20,000,000 

25, 625, 000 

6,000,000 

19,  500, 000 

2,690,000 

427,012,000 

29, 898, 000 

38,  322, 000 
10,524,000 
19,500,000 

3,204,000 

427,107,000 

29,898,000 

38, 322, 000 
10,  524, 000 
29,500,000 

4,417,000 

427, 107, 000 

29,  898, 000 

38,322,000 
10,524,000 
24,500,000 

3,811,000 

+50,095,000 

+9,898,000 

+12,697,000 
+4, 524,  OOO 
+5,000,000 

+1.121,000 

+50, 095, 000 

+9,898,000  . 

+12,697.000  .. 
+4.524.000  .. 
+5.000,000 

+1.121,000 

+95, 000 

(b)  Programs  for 
students  with 
special  needs 
(VEA,  sec.  102(b)). 

(c)  Consumer  and 
homemaking 
education  (VEA- 
F) 

(d)  Work-study  (VEA- 
H) 

(e)  Cooperative  educa- 

tion (VEA-G) 

(f)  State  advisory 

councils  (VEA-A, 
sec.  104) 

+5,000,000 
+607,000 

-5,000,000 
-606.000 

Subtotal 

450,827,000 

450, 827, 000 

528, 460, 000 

539, 768, 000 

534,162,000 

+83.335,000 

+83,335,000 

+5.702,000 

-5,606,000 

2.  Vocational  research: 

(a)  Grants  to  States  for 

innovation  (VEA- 
0). 

(b)  Curriculum  develop- 

ment (VEA-I) 

(c)  Grants  to  States  for 

research  (VEA-C).. 

16, 000, 000 

4,000,000 

18,000,000 

16,000,000 

6,000,000 

18,000,000 

16,000,000 
6,000,000 
18, 000, 000 

24,000,000 

8,000,000 

28, 000, 000 

20,000,000 

7,000,000 

23,000,000 

+4.000,000 
+3, 000, 000 
+5,000,000 

+4,000.000 
+1,000,000 
+5, 000, 000 

+4,000,000 
+1,000,000 
+5, 000, 000 

-4,000,000 
-1,000,000 
-5,000,000 

Subtotal 

3.  Adult  education— Grants 
to  Stales  (AEA) 

38,000,000 
51,300,000 

40,000.000 
51,300.000 

40,000,000 
75.000.000 

60, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 

50,000,000 
75,000,000 

+12,000,000 
+23,700,000 

+10, 000, 000 
+23,700,000  .. 

+10,000,000 

-10,000,00 

Total 

540.127.000 

542,127.000 

643.460,000 

674,768,000 

659,162.000 

+119,035,000 

+117,035,000 

+15,702.000 

-15,606,000 

Library  resources: 
1.  Public  libraries: 

(a)Services(LSCAIand 
III) 

49.  209. 000 
9,500,000  .. 

32, 730, 000 

69,500,000 
15,000,000 

69.  500, 000 
15,000,000 

69, 500,  COO 
15,000,000 

+20,291,000 
+5,500,000 

+36,770,000  .. 
+15,000,000  .. 

(b)  Construction  (LSCA 
II) 

Subtotal 

58,709,000 
90,000,000 
58,000,000  .. 

12,500,000  .. 

32,730,000 
90,000,000 

84,500,000 
100,000,000 

84,500,000 

100,000,000 

75,000,000 

15,000,000 

84, 500, 000 
100,000,000 
50,000,000  .. 

12,500,000  .. 

+25,791,000 
+10,000.000 

+51,770,000  .. 
+10,000,000 

2.  School   library  resources 
(ESEAII) 

3.  Equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling (NDEA-I II).... 

+50,000,000 
+1^500,000 

+50,000,000 
+12,500,000 

-25,000,000 

4.  Undergraduate     instruc- 
tional equipment  (HEA- 

-2,500,000 

Total 

211,209.000 

122,730.000 

184.500.000 

274,500.000 

247.000.000 

+35.791,000 

+124. 270. 000 

+62,500,000 

-27,500,000 
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TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEW— Continued 


1972  comparable 
(2) 

1973 

Conference  agreement 

compared  with— 

Appropriation/activity 

Budget  request 
(3) 

House  allowance 
(4) 

Senate 
allowance 

(5) 

Conference 
agreement 

(6) 

1972  comparable 
appropriation 

(7) 

Budget  request 
(8) 

House  allowance 
(9) 

Senate 
allowance 

(10) 

Office  of  Education— Continued 

Educational  renewal 
1.  Educational  systems  im- 
provement: 

(a)  Bilingual  education 
(ESEA-VII) 

$35,000,000 
10, 000, 000 

37,435,000 
7,900,000 

$41,130,000 
10,000,000 

37,435,000 
3,000,000 

$45,000,000 
10,000,000 

^7,435,000 
3,000,000 

$60,000,000 
10,000,000 

37, 435, 000 
3,000.000 

$60,000,000 
10, 000, 000  . 

37,435,000  . 
3,000,000 

+$25,000,000 

+$18,870,000 

+$15,000,000  . 

(b)  Dropout  prevention 
(ESEA-VIII) 

(c)    Personnel    devel- 
opment: 

(1)    Teacher    Corpi 
(EPDA.B-1) 

(2)     Other     person- 
nel     deve  lopment 
(EPDA-D,  AEA) 

-4,900,000  . 

SubtoUU 

45,335.000 

40,435.000 

40,435.000 

40. 435. 000 

40,435,000 

-4,900,000  . 

(d)  National  priority 
programs: 

(1)  Educational 

technology 
(Comm 
Act  of  1934, 
CRA) 

(2)  Drug  abuse 

education 
(DAEA) 

(3)  Right  to  Read 

(CRA) 

20,000.000 

12,400,000 
1,750,000 

3,180.000 
11,250,000 

30.000.000 

12,400,000 
12.000.000 

14,000.000 
3,180,000 

11,750.000 

30,000,000 

12,400,000 
12,000,000 

14, 000, 000 
4.000,000 

11,750,000 

42.000,000 

14.200.000 
22,000,000 

14,000,000 
4,000,000 

13,000,000 

32,000,000 

13, 900, 000 
12,000,000 

14,000.000 
4,000,000 

12,375,000 

+12.000.000 

+1.500.000 
+10,250,000  . 

+14.000,000  . 
+820,000 

+1,125,000 

+2.000.000 
+1,500.000 

+2,000,000 
+1,500,000 

-$10,000,000 

-300.000 
—10,000,000 

(4)  Career 

education 
model 
installation 
(CRA) 

(5)  Environmental 
education 
(EEA) 

+820.000  . 
-f625.000 

(6)  Other 
priority 
programs 
(AEA; 
ESEA.  sec. 
808;  dRA).. 

-1-625,000 

-625.000 

Subtotal.. 

48.580,000 

83.330,000 

84, 150, 000 

109, 200, 000 

88,275,000 

+39,695.000 

-H,  945, 000 

-1-4,125,000 

-20.925.000 

2.  Data  systems  and 
services: 
(a)  Educational 

statistics 

4,250,000 
6,000.000 

7,900,000 
7,000,000 

6,900,000 
7.000,000 

6,900,000 
7.000,000 

6,900,000 
7,000,000 

+2.650.000 
+1.000.000  . 

—1,000,000  . 

(b)  National  achieve- 
ment study 
(CRA) 

Subtotal 

10,250.000 

8,000,000 
11.225.000 

14,900.000 

15.500.000 
10.205.000 

13.900.000 

15,500,000 
10,205,000 

13,900.000 

15, 500, 000 
10.205,000 

13,900,000 

15,500,000 
10,205,000 

+3.650.000 

+7.500.000  . 
—1.020.000  . 

-1,000.000  . 

3.  Product  identification  and 
dissemination  (CRA; 
GEPA.sec.  412) 

Planning  and  evaluation 
(GEPA,  sec.  402) 

Total.... 

Educational  activities  overseas 
(special  foreign  currency 
program)  (Public  Law  480)... 

Salaries  and  expenses 

168, 390. 000 

3.000.000 
64.160.000 

215.500.000 

5,000.000 
68,360,000 

219,190.000 

3,000,000 
68.360.000 

259,  240, 000 

5,000,000 
69,360,000 

238,315,000 

3,000.000  . 
68,360.000 

+69.925,000 

+22,815.000 
-2,000.000  . 

+19,125,000 

-20.925.000 
—2, 000. 000 

+4.200.000  . 

—1,000,000 

Student  loan  Insurance  fund  (HE 
1.  Federal  Insurance  program: 
(a)  Claims  paid 

MV-B): 

15. 702. 380 

-3.810.380 

21.102,000 
-8,405,000 

21, 102, 000 
-8, 405, 000 

21, 102, 000 
-8,  405, 000 

21,102.000 
-8.405,000 

+5. 399. 620  . 
-4. 594. 620  . 

(b)  Receipts  and 
-  carryover 
balances 

Subtotal 

11,892.000 

12,697,000 

12. 697.  000 

12, 697, 000 

12, 697. 000 

+805,000  . 

2.  Federal  reinsurance 
program : 
(a)  Claims  paid 

.      18,100,000 
-17,227,000 

22,100,000 
-5.750.000 

22, : 30, 000 
-5,  750,  UOO 

22, 100,  000 
-5,750,000 

22,100,000 
-5,750,000 

+4,000,000    . 
+11.477,000  . 

(b)  Receipts  and  carry- 
over balances 

Subtotal 

873,000 

16,350,000 

16,350.000 

16,  350, 000 

16,350.000 

+15.477.000  .. 

Total 

12,765,000 
2.961.000 

29,047,000 
2.921.000 

29, 047, 000 
2.921,000 

29. 047,  000 
2.921,000 

29.047,000 
2,921,000 

+16. 282. 000  . 
-40.000  . 

Higher  educational  facilities 
loan  and  insurance  fund 
(HEFA-III): 
1.  Participation  sales 
insufficiencies 

Total,  Office  of  Education. 

3. 521, 274, 000 

3,  334,  597, 000 

3,999.885.000 

4,  283,  043, 000 

4,125.962.000 

+604.688.000 

+791.365,000 

+126.077.000 

-157.081,000 
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1973 


Conference  agreement  compared  with— 


Appropriation/activity 
(1) 


1972  comparable    Budget  request   House  allowance 
(2)  (3)  (4) 


Senate 
allowance 

(5) 


Conf3rence    1972  comparable 
agreement        appropriation      Budget  request    House  allowance 

(6)  (7)  (8)  (9) 


Senate 
allowance 

(10) 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION 
SERVICE 

Grants  to  States  for  public 

1.  Maintenance  assistance —  $6,708,458,000  $7,529,108,000  $7,554,108,000  $7,529,108,000  $7  529  108  000 

2.  Medical  assistance 4,051,631,000  4,477,687,000  4,477,687,000  4,477,687,000  4  477  687' 000 

3 .  Social  services 1,363,281,000  1,241,348.000  1.241,348.000  1,241.348,000  1241348*000 

4.  State  and  local  training 45,764,000  50,561,000  50,561,000  50,561.000  50  561000 


-(-$820,650,000 -$25,000,000 

+426,056,000 

-121,933,000 

+4,797,000 ; 


Subtotal,  non- 

controUables 12,169,134,000    13,298,704.000    13,323,704,000    13,298,704,000    13,298,704,000    +1129,570  000  -25  000  000 

5.  Child  welfa le  services 46,000.000  46.000.000  46,000,000  46,000,000  46  000  000  


Total 12,215.134,000    13,344,704.000    13,369.704,000    13,344,704,000    13,344,704,000    +1,129,570,000  -25,000,000 


Work  incentives: 

1.  Training  and  incentives. 

2.  Child  care 


185,198,000 
74,000,000 


249,133.000 
206,000.000 


249.133,000 
206,000.000 


249.133,000 
206,000,000 


+63,935,000 +249,133,000 

+132,000,000  +206,000.000 


Total. 


259.198.000        455,133,000 


455, 133, 000 


455,133,000       +195,935,000  +455,133,000 


Social  and  rehabilitation 
services: 
1.  Rehabilitation  services  and 
facilities: 
(a)  Vocational  re- 
habilitation 
facilities 


3,051,000 


20,000,000 


-3,051,000  -$20,000,000 


2.  Grants  for  the  devetop- 
mentally  disabled: 

(a)  State  granb 

(b)  Service  projects 

(c)  University  affiliated 

facilities 


21,715,000 
23,575,000 

4,250,000 


21,715,000 
18,500,000  . 

4,250,000  . 


65,000,000 
23,575,000 

14,250,000 


32,500,000 
9,500,000 

9,250,000 


+10,785,000 
—14,075,000 

+5,000,000 


+$10,785,000 
—9,000,000 

+5,000,000 


+32.500.000      -32,500,000 
+9.500.000     —14.075.000 

+9,250,000       —5,000,000 


SubtoUI. 


49,540.000 


44,465,000 


102,825,000 


51,250,000 


+1,710,000 


-1-6. 785. 000         +51 .  250, 000     — 51 ,  575. 000 


3.  Special  programs  for  the 
aging: 
(a)  Nutrition  programs. 


100.000,000         100,000,000         100,000,000         100,000,000       +100,000.000 


Subtotal 100.000.000         100.000.000         100,000.000         100,000,000       +100,000,000 


Total 

Research  and  training  activ- 
ities overseas  (Special  For- 
eign Currency  program) 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Less:  Trust  fund  transfer... 


52,591,000         144,465,000         100,000,000        222,825,000         151,250,000        +98,659,000 


8,000,000 

45.217.000 

—400.000 


10,000,000 

60.815,000 

-€00,000 


8,000,000 

60,815,000 

—600,000 


8,000,000 

60,815,000 

—600,000 


8,000,000 

60,815.000 

—600.000 


+15.598.000  . 
—200,000 


-1-6.785,000 
-2,000,000 


+51,250,000     —71,575,000 


44,817,000 


60,215.000 


60,215,000 


60.215.000 


60.215.000         +15.398.000 


Total  appropriation 

Total.  Social  and  Reha- 
bilitation  Service 12.579,740,000    14,014.517.000    13,537,919,000    14,090,877,000    14,019,302,000    +1.439,562,000 


-i-4.785.000 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
Federal  Funds 


Payments  to  Social  Security 
Trust  Funds: 

1.  Matching  paymenb  for 

supplementary  medical 
insurance 

2.  Hospital  insurance  for 

the  uninsured 

3.  Military  service  credits 

4.  Retirement  benefits  for 

certain  uninsured 
persons 


-M81,383.000     —71.575,000 


1.376,400,000     1.434,015,000     1,434.015,000     1,434,015,000     1,434,015,000        +57,615.000 


503.351.000 
235. 000. 000 


467, 825, 000 
237,000,000 


467.825,000 
237,000,000 


467, 825, 000 
237,000,000 


467, 825, 000 
237, 000, 000 


-35,526.000 
+2,000,000 


350. 546, 000        336, 645, 000        336, 645, 000        336, 645, 000        336, 645, 000         - 13, 901, 000 


Total 2,465,297,000     2,475,485,000     2,475,485,000     2,475,485,000     2,475,485,000 

Special  benefits  for  disabled 
coal  miners 591,839,000     1,526,500,000        557,788,000     1,526,500,000     1,526  500  000 


+10,188,000 

+934,661,000    +968,712,000 


Total,  Federal  Funds 3, 057, 136, 000 

Trust  Funds 


4,001,985,000     3,033,273,000     4,001,985,000     4,001,985,000       +944,849,000 +968,712,000 


I 


Limitation  on  salaries  and 

expenses (1,167.394.000)  (1,256.498.000)  (1.256,498,000)  (1,256.498,000) (+89,104  000) 

Limitation  on  construction (18,194,000)         (1,000,000)         (1,000,000)         (1,000,000) (-17,194,000) 

SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

American  Printing  House  for 

the  Blind 

National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf: 

1.  Academic  progam 

2.  Construction 


1, 580, 000 


4,119,000 
3,500,000  . 


1, 696, 500 


4, 694, 000 


1, 696, 500 
4, 694, 000 


1,696,500 
4,694,000 


1,696,500 
4,694,000 


+116, 500 


+75, 000 
-3, 500, 000 


Subtotal 

Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf: 

1.  Academic  program 

2.  Construction 


7,619,000 


2,533,000 
14,958,000 


4,694,000 


3, 625, 000 
1,000,000 


4,694,000 

3,625,000 
1,000,000 


4,694,000 


3, 625, 000 
,1000,000 


4,694.000 


-2, 925. 000 


3.625,000  +1,092,000. 

1.000.000         -13.959.000 


Subtotal. 


17.491,000 


4,625.000 


4, 625. 000 


4,625.000 


4.625,000         -12.866,000 
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TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  HEW— Continued 


1973 


Conference  agreement  compared  with- 


Senate  Conference    1972  comparable 

Appropriation/activity        1972  comparable    Budget  request   House  allowance  allowance  agreement         appropriation       Budget  request     House  allowance 

(9) 


0) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


Senate 
allowance 

(10) 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS-Coo. 

Gallaudel  College: 

1.  Academic  program $6,962,500 

2.  Construction 4,  394,  000 

3.  Kendall  School 2,014,500 

Subtotal 13,371.000 

Howard  University: 

1.  Academic  program 31,633,000 

2.  Construction 15.699,000 

3.  Freedmen's  Hospital 14,009,000 

Subtotal 61,341,000 

Total,  Special  Institu- 
tions   101,402.000 

OFFICE    OF   THE  SECRETARY 

Office  for  Civil  Rights 11. 865, 000 

Less:  trust  fund  transfer -1.049.000 

Total  appropriation 10. 816, 000 

Departmental  management: 

1.  Executive  direction 9,044,000 

2.  Public  information 1.424.000 

3.  Community  and  field 

services 6,956,000 

4.  Legal  services 4,365,000 

5.  Financial  managemmt: 

(i)  Audit 15,259,000 

(b)Other 2,892,000 

Subtotal 18,151,000 

6.  Administrative 

management 17,156.000 

Total                  58.096,000 

Less:  trust  fund  transfer -5,955,000 

Total  appropriation 52, 141. 000 

Total,  Office  of  the 

Secretary 62,957.000 


9. 488, 000 

35,  348, 000 
8,  408. 000 
15. 125.  000 


14.446.000 

35.  348, 000 
8, 408.  000 
15. 125. 000 


15,082,000 

35.  348, 000 
8,  408, 000 
15,125,000 


15,082.000 

35. 348. 000 

8. 408. 000 

15. 125.  000 


79. 382.  500 


14.  767.  000 
-1. 180.00C 


84. 342.  500 


14.767,000 
-1.180.000 


84, 978,  500 


14.  767,  000 
-1,180,000 


84, 978, 500 


14.  767, 000 
-1,180,000 


J7, 081, 000  $7,081,000  $7,717,000  $7,717,000  +$754,500  +$636,000  +$636,000 

500.000  4,710,000  4,710,000  4.710,000  +416.000  +4.210.000 

1,905,000  2,655,000  2,655,000  2,655,000  +640,500  +750.000 

+1,711.000  +5,596.000  +636,000 

+3.715.000 

-7.291,000 

+1.116.000 

58.881,000  58,881,000  58.881.000  58.881.000  -2.460.000 

-16.423.500  +5,596,000  +636,000 

+2.902.000 

-131,000 

13,587,000  13,587,000  13,587,000  13,587.000  +2.771.000 

-244.000 

+127.000 

+1.921,000 

+552,000 

+1.742.000 

+781,000 

20,674.000  20.674.000  20.674.000  20.674,000  +2,523,000 

17.949.000  17,949,000  17,949,000  17. 949. 000 +793,000 

63,  768. 000  63,  768. 000  63, 768, 000  63,  768, 000  +5,672.000 

-6.875.000         -6.875.000         -6.875,000         -6,875,000  -920,000 

56, 893, 000  56, 893, 000  56, 893.000  56.893,000  +4,752.000 

70,480,000  70,480.000  70.480.000  70.480.000  +7,523,000 


8. 800.  OOO 
1.551,000 

8. 877. 000 
5.917.000 

17. 001. 000 
3.673,000 


8, 800, 000 
1.551,000 

8, 877, 000 
5.  917, 000 

17.001.000 
3. 673.  000 


8. 800. 000 
1,551.000 

8. 877. 000 
5.917.000 

17,001.000 
3.673.000 


8,  800. 000 
1,551.000 

8, 877. 000 
5, 917, 000 

17,001.000 
3.673.000 


Total.  Department  of 
wSta're^^""!'°"■.'"^...  23.593.314.000    25.657.867.500    25.494,226.500    28.005.174.500    27.417.615.500    +3.824,301.500    +1,759.748.000    +1,923,389,000 -$587,559,000 


TITLE  lll-REUTED  AGENCIES 


Cabinet  Committee  on 

Opportunities  tor  Spanish- 
Speaking  People...^ $890,000           $1,260,000           $1,260,000           $1,000,000           $1,000,000 

Commission  on  Railroad 

Retirement 492.000                101.000                101.000                101.000                101,000 

Federal  Mediation  and 

Conciliation  Service 10,410,000          10,650.000          10.650,000          10.650,000          10,650,000 

National  Commission  on 

Libraries  and  Information  „  ,. 

Science 200.000               406.000               406,000               406,000               406,000 

National  Commission  on 

Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse...  1,228.000             1,140,000             1.440,000             1,140,000             1.440,000 

National  Labor  Relations  Board..  48.468,000           50,456,000           50,456,000           50,456,000           50,456.000 

National  Mediation  Board 2.796,000            2.888.000            2.888,000            2,888.000             2,888,000 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  , 

Review  Commission 1,633,000             5,979,000             5,979,000             5,979,000             5,979.000 

Railroad  Retirement  Board: 

Payments  for  military  service 

credits 20.757.000           21,645.000           21.645.000           21.645.000           21.645,000 

Limitation  on  Salaries  and 

expenses (19.663,000)       (19,822.000)       (19.822,000)       (19,822,000)       (19,822,000) 

U.S.  Soldiers'  Home: 

Operation  and  Maintenance...  11.583.000          11,5%,000          11.5%.000          12.591.000          12.591.000 

Capital  outlay 80,000                244,000                244,000            2,114,000            2.114.000 

Corporation  lor  Public  „    _    „  „„  „„„ 

Broadcasting                 35.000.000          45.000.000  65,000,000          45,000,000 

Total. Related  Agencies...  133.537.000         151.365.000         106,665.000         173,970,000         154,270,000 


+$110,000 
-391,000 
+240.000 

+206,000 


-$260,000 


-$260,000 


+300,000 


+212,000 
+1,988.000  . 

+92,000 i. 


+$300,000 


+4. 346. 000 

+888.000 

(+159. 000) 

+1.008,000 
+2.034,000 

+10,000.000         +45,000,000        -20,000.000 

+20,733.000  +2,905,000         +47,605,000       -19,700,000 


+995,000 
+1,870,000 


+995.000 
+1,870,000 


TITLE  IV-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Section  409: 
Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  (Disaster 
Reliel) 


$200,000,000 -$200.000.000 


Grand  total.  Department 
Rel^Sd'AgMCie?^—    $27,403,058,000  $28,776,633,500  $28. 603. 179.  500  $31. 354. 930. 500  $30, 538, 919. 500  +$3,135,861,500  +$1,762,286,000  +$1,935,740,000    -$816,011,000 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  Senate  to  recede  from  its  increase  in 
six  major  areas.  We  compromised  with 
the  House  by: 

First.  Reducing  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  by  $8,752,000; 

Second.  Reducing  programs  providing 
medical  and  mental  health  care  by 
$150,453,000; 

Tliird.  Reducing  programs  of  medical 
research  and  medical  manpower  by 
$208,450,000; 

Fourth.  Reducing  education  programs 
by  $157,081,000; 

Fifth.  Reducing  programs  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped  by 
$71,575,000;  and 

Sixth.  Eliminating  $200  million  for 
disaster  relief  which  was  no  longer 
needed  because  of  enactment  of  a  House 
joint  resolution  providing  the  full  $200 
million. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  touch  briefly  on 
the  key  areas  in  the  conference  bill 
where  Senate  increases  prevailed. 

Occupational  safety  and  health — this 
program  is  designed  to  assist  employers 
to  provide  better  health  and  safety  con- 
ditions for  their  employees.  The  bill  in- 
cludes $3  million  over  the  budget  and  the 
House  in  order  to  allow  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  increase  its  efforts  to  extend 
occupational  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards to  all  our  workers.  The  Department 
of  Labor  will  give  special  help  to  small 
businesses  and  unorganized  employees 
as  they  cope  with  new  developments  in 
this  field. 

Mental  health — this  program  deals 
with  the  prevention  and  the  treatment  of 
those  of  our  citizens  suffering  from  men- 
tal illness. 

The  conference  bill,  in  addition  to  re- 
storing the  budget  cuts,  focuses  increased 
efforts  on  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  narcotic  addiction,  drug  abuse,  and 
alcoholism. 

The  extent  of  alcoholism  in  our  society 
is  growing — not  shrinking — and  the 
costs  to  our  society  too  great  for  any 
to  ignore.  The  conference  bill  includes 
$15.5  million  over  the  House  allowance 
for  research  and  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease problem  which  already  affects  the 
lives — directly  or  indirectly — of  over  35 
million  Americans.  The  conferees  gen- 
erally agreed  with  the  House  position 
that  any  further  major  increases  in  nar- 
cotic addiction  treatment  and  prevention 
should  await  the  administration's  budget 
amendment  which  we  understand  has 
just  been  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 

The  bill  also  includes  $10  million  to 
accelerate  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers. 

This  community  based  approach  Is  a 
more  effective,  humane,  and  less  costly 
method  of  treatment  for  many  citizens 
with  mental  disorders — and  stands  in 
stark  contrast  to  the  infamous  approach 
that  was  so  prevalent  in  State  mental  in- 
stitutions only  a  few  decades  ago.  The 
intent  here  is  to  assure  a  minimum  back- 
log of  approved  but  unfunded  grants  at 
the  end  of  the  current  year. 

The  advent  of  the  community-based 
approach  to  the  treatment  of  mental  ill- 
ness has  been  accompanied  by  a  steady 
decline  in  the  total  numbers  of  residents 
in  State  mental  hospitals — 


However,  in  recent  years  the  nimiber  of 
children  in  these  institutions  has  been 
rising. 

In  response  to  this,  the  conferees  in- 
cluded an  additional  $5  million  for  the 
mental  health  of  children — a  program 
initiated  only  last  year. 

Regional  medical  programs — This  pro- 
gram is  the  most  successful  Federal  ef- 
fort to  get  the  results  of  medical  re- 
search and  other  iimovations  in  medical 
care  out  to  the  people  suffering  from 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related 
diseases. 

Nevertheless,  the  Budget  for  some  un- 
accountable reason,  continually  holds  up 
on  funding  of  RMP  programs  or  freezes 
the  funds  once  they  are  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 

This  year,  the  conferees  have  recom- 
mended an  additionEil  $2  million  to 
mount  an  accelerated  effort  in  the  pre- 
vention, public  education,  and  ultimately 
the  establishment  of  end-stage  renal  dis- 
ease programs  in  all  sections  of  the 
Nation. 

The  conference  bill  also  provides  a  $4.5 
million  increase  for  the  construction  of 
a  regional  children's  health  center  and 
has  included  $5  million  in  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  for  funding  of 
several  children's  pulmonary  or  lung 
disease  centers  aroimd  the  country. 

The  remaining  $8  million  increase  is 
provided  to  set  up  heart  disease,  cancer 
and  stroke  control  programs  to  be  oper- 
ated in  tandem  with  the  research  insti- 
tutes at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Health  services  delivery — The  confer- 
ence bill  includes  $46.7  million  over  the 
House  in  health  delivery  programs  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  elderly  and 
mothers  and  newborn  infants. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  this  Nation's 
infant  mortality  rate  is  so  high  when 
compared  with  other  highly  developed 
nations  is  the  lack  of  care  for  mothers 
and  infants  who  are  from  medically  un- 
derserved  areas. 

The  conferees  have  included  a  $5  mil- 
lion increase  to  initiate  25  new  centers 
which  will  provide  intensive  care  for 
newborn  infants. 

A  $12  million  increase  *ill  also  provide 
dental  and  health  care  to  over  50,000 
children  and  mothers  and  care  for  40.- 
000  crippled  children,  all  who  would  not 
otherwise  receive  such  care. 

The  conferees  have  also  included  $20 
million  to  support  additional  neighbor- 
hood health  centers  which  will  provide 
health  care  to  an  additional  150,000  to 
250,000  persons,  especially  the  elderly,  in 
medicaUy  imderserved  areas. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  is 
another  program  cut  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  increase  recommended  by  the 
conferees  will  provide  for  an  additional 
300  doctors  and  nurses  to  be  placed  in 
about  75  small  and  isolated  commimities 
which  are  not  now  served  by  a  physician. 

An  additional  $3  million  has  also  been 
included  to  cover  hospitalization  costs  for 
migratory  agricultural  workers  who  are 
excluded  from  medicaid  coverage  in  some 
States. 

Communicable  diseases — The  confer- 
ence bill  added  $4  million  for  control  of 
tuberculosis  which  will  extend  and  ex- 


pand 18  TB  grants  which  expire  this 
month  and  startup  additional  TB  con- 
trol projects  in  areas  of  acute  need. 

An  additional  $3  million  increase  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  to  immimize  an  addi- 
tional 500,000  children  against  rubella, 
measles,  and  polio. 

The  conference  bill  has  included  an- 
other $3  million  to  step  up  the  fight 
against  venereal  disease  including  test- 
ing of  250,000  additional  women  for 
gonorrhea. 

An  additional  $2.5  million  will  be  used 
to  initiate  a  commimlcable  disease 
health  education  program  aimed  at 
various  populations  of  high  risk,  for  ex- 
ample, mothers  of  infants  in  need  of  Im- 
munization. 

The  conference  bill  includes  an  addi- 
tional $2  million,  for  a  total  of  $14  mil- 
lion for  the  prevention  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  in  children  in  55  cities. 
The  problem  of  lead  paint  poisoning  is  a 
preventable  health  problem.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  conferees  to  provide  the 
resources  which — when  added  to  State, 
local,  £md  private  efforts — will  hasten 
the  elimination  of  this  health  problem 
from  our  society. 

The  conferees  have  also  included  the 
full  Senate  increase  of  835,000,000  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health. 

Twenty  million  dollars  will  be  used  for 
the  establishment  and  upgrading  of  60 
facilities  for  the  examination  and  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  impairments  and  for 
research  in  the  detection  and  treatment 
of  black-limg  diseases. 

The  conferees  also  included  $15  mil- 
lion for  early  detection  of  asbestos-re- 
lated diseases,  and  for  the  research  and 
training  involved  in  the  establishment 
of  additional  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards. 

NIH   RESEABCH   INSTITUTES 

The  research  institutes  at  NIH  repre- 
sent the  best  hope  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  and  better  health  for  all  the 
American  people.  Nevertheless,  the  train- 
ing of  the  vitally  needed  manpower  re- 
quired to  conduct  biomedical  research 
has  been  systematically  reduced  by  the 
budget  since  1969. 

This  year's  conference  bill  calls  a  halt 
to  this  erosi<»i  of  vitally  needed  health 
manpower  and  Includes  sufficient  funds 
to  begin  the  restoration  of  the  NIH  train- 
ing programs  to  the  level  of  effort  this 
Nation  enjoyed  in  1969 — before  these  sys- 
tematic budget  cuts  began. 

Diseases  of  the  heart,  lung,  and  blood 
account  for  more  than  one-half  of  all 
deaths  in  the  United  States  each  year. 
Consequently,  the  conference  bill  has 
included  a  $30  million  increase  over  the 
House  allowance  for  the  budget  of  the 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

The  committee  seriously  questions  the 
wisdom  of  the  administration  in  present- 
ing a  budget  that  contains  not  even  an 
increase  suffidlent  to  keep  up  with  the 
increased  cost  of  conducting  research  on 
such  debilitating  diseases  as  arthritis, 
cystic  fibrosis,  diabetes,  kidney  disease, 
and  malnutrition. 

In  fact,  the  budget  as  presented  in- 
cluded virtually  no  increase  at  aU  in  the 
area  of  stroke,  epilepsy,  Parkinsonism, 
spinal   cord   injury,   multiple   sclerosis. 
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cerebral  palsy,  sudden  Infant  death,  and 
certain  other  diseases — which  in  view  of 
the  inflation  In  the  economy  is  really  a 
step  backwards  from  what  was  done  last 
year. 

Faced  with  the  inadequacies  of  the 
budget,  the  underfunding  of  crucial 
health  research  programs  which  pay 
enormous  dividends  and  benefit  all 
Americans,  the  conference  bill  includes 
$50  milUon  to  restore  the  level  of  effort 
of  these  programs  to  last  year's  level; 
and  in  some  cases  provide  increases  that 
In  the  long  nm  should  save  the  American 
people  billions  of  dollars— and  prevent 
untold  human  suffering  and  agony. 

The  conference  bill  provides  increases 
in  such  areas  as  sickle  cell  anemia,  sud- 
den infant  death  syndrome,  population 
research,  child  health,  aging,  tooth  de- 
cay, arthritis,  cystic  fibrosis,  malnutri- 
tion, stroke,  Parkinsonism,  spinal  cord 
injury,  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy, 
hepatitis,  allergic  disease  and  mental 
retardation. 

NIH  education  of  medical  personnel — 
The  President  signed  into  law  the  new 
health  manpower  legislation  last  No- 
vember. At  that  time  he  said,  "These  new 
programs  must  now  be  adequately 
funded." 

Apparently,  the  accoimtants  at  the 
Budget  did  not  get  the  word  because  the 
1973  budget  request  for  the  health  man- 
power programs  is  $533  million — $140 
million  less  than  last  year's  level. 

The  conference  bill  restored  the  budget 
cuts  in  this  appropriation  and  recom- 
mended a  $24  million  increase  in 
"capitation"  grants  in  medical,  nursing, 
and  related  schools.  In  addition,  the  bill 
Includes  a  $10.5  million  increase  for 
scholarships — including  $2  million  to 
initiate  the  physician  shortage  area 
scholarship  program — ^in  order  to  allow 
those  brit^t  students  from  poor  families 
an  opportimlty  to  go  to  medical  and 
nursing  schools. 

omcs  or  education 

Elementary  and  secondary  education, 
title  I,  is  designed  to  provide  compensa- 
tory education  and  help  disadvantaged 
children  leam  at  a  rate  that  is  at  the 
national  norm  or  better. 

Here  the  conferees  agreed  on  appro- 
priation language  to  assure  that  no  State 
receives  any  less  in  1973  than  it  did  in 
1972. 

Impacted  area  aid — This  program  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  local  school 
districts  in  which  enrollments  are  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities.  The  con- 
ferees' recommendation  includes  appro- 
priation language  which  will  provide  the 
same  percentage  of  entitlements  as  used 
in  the  1972  appropriation  biU.  The  com- 
mittee also  added  $10  million  for  con- 
struction of  schools  in  local  districts 
eligible  under  these  public  laws  and  $10 
million  for  "C"  students  who  live  in  pub- 
lic housing  projects. 

Education  of  the  handicapped — This 
State  grant  program  is  designed  to  assist 
in  the  initiation  and  expansion  of  pro- 
grams for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  at  the  preschool  through  high 
school  levels. 

The  conferees  added  $15  million  which 
will  allow  an  additional  75,000  school- 


aged  handicapped  children  to  receive 
special  educational  attentidn. 

Vocational  and  adult  education — The 
$16  million  increase  over  the  House 
agreed  to  in  conference  would  expand 
programs  that  combine  formal  educa- 
tion with  on-the-job  work  experience, 
programs  that  develop  model  vocational 
educational  programs  and  grants  to 
States  for  vocational  educational  re- 
search. 

Public  libraries — The  conferees  in- 
cluded $62  million  to  restore  the  budget 
cuts  for  programs  relating  to  the  educa- 
tional-instructional equipment  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and 
colleges. 

Educational  renewal — The  conferees 
provided  the  full  Senate  increase  of  $15 
million  for  bilingual  education  programs 
which  are  designed  to  operate  pilot  proj- 
ects in  schools  where  children  have  only 
limited  English  speaking  abilities. 

Other  increases  provided  by  the  con- 
ferees relate  to  the  construction  of  edu- 
cational television  facilities. 

WXIJPARE  FKOCRAMS  AND  COSTS 

The  conferees  deleted  the  dollar  limi- 
tation of  $2.5  billion  for  grants  to  States 
for  welfare  administrative  costs.  With- 
out strong  support  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  House  conferees  the  Sen- 
ate was  unable  to  sustain  its  position. 
But  the  conferees  did  agree  with  the 
basic  premise  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
that  Is,  first,  to  Insure  fiscal  control  over 
a  program  which  Is  presently  Increasing 
at  an  alarming  rate;  and  second,  to 
insure  that  fimds  are  disbursed  pru- 
dently and  effectively.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  a  substantial  Increase 
in  manpower  for  the  Social  and  Rehabili- 
tation Service.  These  additional  auditors 
would  allow  for  a  nationwide  manage- 
ment initiative  which  is  Intended  to  save 
over  $400  million  in  Federal  funds  with- 
out a  cmtailment  of  benefits  and  useful 
services  to  eligible  recipients.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  Information  and  experience 
gained  by  this  auditing  effort,  the  con- 
ferees expect  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  submit  to  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  no  later  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1973,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  a  system 
of  fiscal  restraint  and  progranunatic  ac- 
countability in  social  services  programs. 
Social  and  rehabilitation  services — The 
principal  Item  of  increase  proposed  by 
the  committee  relates  to  grants  for  the 
developmentally  disabled. 

In  this  area,  the  conference  bill  in- 
cluded an  $11  million  increase  over  the 
President's  budget  for  State  grants  for 
the  developmentally  disabled  and  a  $5 
million  increase  over  the  President's 
budget  for  grants  to  University  affiliated 
facilities.  The  conferees  also  deleted 
without  prejudice  funds  for  an  unau- 
thorized program — rehabilitation  service 
projects.  This  program  will  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  SRS  supplemental  package 
after  the  enactment  of  authorizing  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  as  usual  this  wsis  a  dif- 
ficult conference — and  Senator  Cottow, 
the  ranking  Republican  and  I  worked 
hard — as  did  all  the  Senate  conferees— 


in  providing  as  much  of  the  Senate  in- 
creases as  were  possible  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  We  were  pitted  against 
both  the  House  conferees  and  the  ad- 
ministration as  they  pressed  for  figures 
that  were  much  lower  than  ours.  We 
were  also  trying  to  arrive  at  a  total  fig- 
ure that  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
President,  a  figure  in  the  bill  that  the 
President  should  sign  and  not  veto  as  he 
has  done  with  two  of  the  last  five  health 
and  education  bills  this  committee  has 
previously  agreed  to  in  conference. 

We  believe  this  bill  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  President. 

We  have  been  vetoed  enough.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  and  I  are  two  of  the  most  vetoed 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  we 
substantially  Improved  the  bill.  We 
moved  ahead  particularly  In  mental 
health,  health  manpower,  and  In  biomed- 
ical research  much  better  then  we  have 
done  In  many,  many  years.  We  think  all 
the  amoimts  we  finally  arrived  at  in  edu- 
cation and  in  all  these  other  fields  can 
be  well  spent  and  that  they  are  of  the 
highest  priority  for  meeting  the  needs  of 
this  Nation. 

That  is  why  this  bill  Is  over  the  budget. 
That  is  why  the  House  went  over  the 
budget.  That  is  why  the  Senate  went 
over  the  budget.  That  Is  why  we  recom- 
mended this  amount  In  conference. 

I  do  not  think  an  adequate  budget  was 
submitted. 

CONCRXSSIONAI.   LIAOEBSHIP 

We,  too,  understand  some  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  some  people  regarding 
budget  deficits  and  the  economy.  And 
we  are  aware  that  it  is  the  President's 
privilege  to  make  budget  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress.  But  imder  our 
form  of  government,  It  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  evaluate  those 
recommendations,  to  take  Into  accoimt 
the  priorities  of  the  electorate  in  the  50 
States,  and  thai  to  make  a  determina- 
tion of  just  where  hard  earned  tax  dol- 
lars ought  to  be  directed.  In  this  bill,  we 
have  directed  additional  amounts  of 
these  tax  dollars  to  the  improvement  of 
the  health  and  the  education  of  the 
American  people. 

We,  In  the  Congress,  recognize  that  In- 
creased f  imdlng  alone  Is  not  the  sole  an- 
swer to  providing  adequate  levels  of  edu- 
cation and  health  care  for  all  our  peo- 
ple. But  we  are  equally  persuaded  that 
this  budget,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
shows  a  year-to-year  decline  In  real  dol- 
lars and  levels  of  effort,  falls  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  magnitude  and  the 
priority  of  the  problem. 

And  in  all  fairness,  this  Is  not  the  first 
administration  that  has  submitted  In- 
adequate budget  requests  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Congress,  In  the  exercise  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities, has  historically  added  to 
the  health  and  education  budgets  of  the 
Department.  However,  this  administra- 
tion is  distinguished  In  that  it  Is  the  first 
that  has  seen  fit  to  veto  these  bills  that 
help  provide  better  health  care  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  to  all  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  conference  bill  Includes  approzl- 
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mately  $30.5  billion  which  is  $1.7  billion 
over  the  budget  estimates. 

Although  that  is  a  very  significant 
sum,  it  should  not  be  termed  "inflation- 
ary." It  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
only  about  one-third  of  the  congressional 
Increase  over  the  budget  estimates  would 
actually  be  expended  in  fiscal  year  1973, 
with  the  remaining  two-thirds  being  ex- 
pended in  subsequent  years. 

This  is  not  extraordinary,  but  rather 
reflects  the  necessary  timelag  between 
appropriations  and  expenditures.  The 
point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  ex- 
penditure increases  over  the  budget  re- 
quest— not  the  appropriation  figures — 
are  the  amounts  that  affect  the  antici- 
pated fiscal  year  1973  budget  deficit 
which  has  been  brought  on  by  continued 
problems  and  constant  imemployment  in 
the  economy. 

Thus,  the  bill  before  us  will  increase 
the  January  budget  expenditures  by 
about  $600  million  for  these  programs. 
When  compared  to  a  trillion-dollar 
economy  and  a  plus  $250  billion  Federal 
budget,  $600  million  hardly  seems  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  or  too  large  an  invest- 
ment to  make.  In  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  American  people. 

Certainly  a  nation  as  wealthy  as 
ours — with  a  trillloh-dollar  gross  na- 
tional product — can  afford  the  increase 
in  this  bill.  In  fact,  our  ranking  as  13th 
in  the  key  indicator  of  health — infant 
mortality  rates — strongly  suggests  that 
we  are  not  investing  enough  in  health. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  conferees  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  Its 
great  abundance,  should  have  the  best 
health  care  and  the  lowest  infant  death 
rate. 

And  the  most  ironic  point  yet  is  that 
when  the  Senate  included  a  limitation  in 
this  bill  that  would  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers $2  or  perhaps  $3  billion  in  welfare 
costs  in  this  fiscal  year  alone,  the  ad- 
ministration failed  to  lift  a  finger  to  help 
retain  this  provision.  And  now  we  hear 
talk  of  a  veto  because  this  bill  will  add 
$600  million  for  health  and  education 
to  budgeted  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1973 — when  with  a  little  support  from 
downtown  we  might  have  been  able  to 
achieve  far  greater  offsetting  savings. 
Under  these  circumstances,  talk  of  ve- 
toing health  and  education  appropria- 
tions sounds  a  little  hollow  to  me — but 
all  of  us  know  what  year  this  is. 

At  least  $8  billion  a  year  is  being  spent 
for  Vietnam.  That  may  not  be  a  good 
comparison,  but  I  think  there  are  some 
priorities  we  have  to  turn  around  and 


see  where  we  are  going.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate bill  is  a  good  one.  I  think  the  con- 
ference report  on  these  items,  except  for 
the  one  I  mentioned,  is  a  good  one.  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Senate  to  sustain  these 
items.  Come  what  may,  if  we  have  to 
come  back  again,  we  will  be  here  again 
to  defend  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees did  manage  to  persuade  our  coun- 
terparts In  the  House  to  accept  an  addi- 
tional $422,450,000  over  the  budget  that 
was  not  In  the  House  bill  for  these  pro- 
grams that  are  so  important  to  our  Na- 
tion. 

Although  that  is  a  significant  sum.  It 
should  not  be  considered  a  budget-bust- 
ing extravagance.  It  should  be  carefully 
noted  that  the  $422  million  Increase  we 
brought  back  from  conference  will  result 
in  only  about  a  $150  million  increase 
over  budgeted  expenditures  during  fiscal 
year  1973,  hardly  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
or  too  large  an  Investment  to  make  in 
improving  the  delivery  of  health  care, 
expanding  biomedical  research,  enlarg- 
ing our  health  manpower  programs,  and 
giving  more  educational  opportimltles  to 
disadvantaged  children. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  In  closing,  let  me  state 
that  I  thought  the  Senate  bill  was  a  good 
one.  The  conference  report  before  you 
provides  for  a  good  bill. 

We  believe  the  President  should  sign 
this  bill,  so  everyone  affected  can  get 
their  money  and  we  can  get  on  about  the 
business  of  providing  additional  job  op- 
portimltles, health  care  service  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  research  that  will 
sustain  the  lives  of  people  aroimd  the 
world  that  now  die  from  the  major  killers 
such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease,  more 
doctors  and  nurses  to  help  staff  our  over- 
burdened health  facilities,  and  also  that 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  our  aged 
and  the  health  and  education  of  our 
young  can  be  sustained  and  Improved 
upon. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  now  yield  to  my 
impatient  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator's  friend  Is 
very  patient,  but  he  is  going  to  try  to 
save  a  little  of  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  sought  the  fioor. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  even^hing  the 
Senator  has  said,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  a  little  clarification  now  as  to 
the  Senator's  purpose. 

As  I  understood  the  Senator,  he  did 
not  even  want  a  rollcall  on  a  motion  to 


lay  on  the  table.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
cedure, those  who  are  for  the  conference 
report  Uke  it  is  must  vote  against  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  because  that 
will  be  followed  by  a  vote  on  the  approval 
of  the  conference  report,  and  when  it  is 
approved,  that  is  the  end  of  any  motion 
to  recommit. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  accept  the 
motion  to  table,  the  motion  to  recommit 
would  immediately  ensue,  and  the  con- 
ference report  would  have  been  rejected. 

I  would  like  the  manager  of  the  bill 
to  tell  us,  if  we  want  to  sustain  him  in 
this  conference  report,  whether  we  must 
get  a  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to  table 
and  defeat  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  My  position  is  that 
legislatively  we  have  to  move  to  lay  the 
conference  report  on  the  table  in  order 
to  send  it  back,  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  going  to  do  by  an  amend- 
ment. His  amendment  is  to  commit  It 
back  to  conference  with  instructions  that 
we  stick  to  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling  which 
we  placed  on  the  Administration  for 
Social  Services,  and  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  he  is  suggesting. 

As  to  the  rest  of  it,  I  hope  we  can  sus- 
tain the  Senate  bill  and  the  conference 
report.  But  I  voted  for  the  ceiling,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  voted  for 
it,  and  the  Senate  voted  for  it,  and  we 
are  trying  to  see  if  we  cannot  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Apparently  what  has  happened,  even 
since  we  marked  up  the  bill,  is  this  run- 
away escalation  of  State  estimates  which 
is  brought  about  by  a  loophole  in  the  leg- 
islation Itself.  There  has  been  more  pub- 
lic attention  and  more  publicity — I  will 
put  In  the  Record  the  list  of  all  the 
States,  and  the  Increased  percentages 
over  1971,  and  the  amoimts  that  they 
have  asked  for  now,  just  since  we  marked 
up  the  bill.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  tried  for  a  long  time: 
first,  we  proposed  a  percentage,  a  15-  and 
a  20-percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year  In  social  services  expenditures.  Now, 
the  program  has  gotten  completely  out 
of  hand,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  only  suggesting  that  we  make  an  at- 
tempt to  go  back  to  conference,  to  keep 
the  $2.5  billion  ceUlng. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  just  a  second 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  First.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  table  to  which  I 
have  referred  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


CURRENT  OR  PROPOSED  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICES,  CASH  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE,  AND  REVENUE  SHARING  COMPARED  WITH  EXPENDITURES  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS 

(Dollars  in  thousands) 


Federal  share  of  social  services 


Fiscal  year 
1971' 

(1) 


Piscal  year 
1972' 

(2) 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

(HEW)'> 

(3) 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

(Governor's 

confarerKe)' 

(*) 


Percentafe 

Increase, 

1971  to  1973 

(increase 

between 

col.  (1)  and 

col.  (4)) 

(5) 


Federal  share 

of  cash 

assistance 

fiscal  year 

1973 « 

(6) 


Federal 

revenue 

sharing 

under 

H.R. 14370 

(first  year)' 

(7) 


Direct  (enaral 

expenditures 

of  State 

governments 

(hscal  year 

1970) • 

(8) 


Total J746.381 

Alabama j b,  802 

Alaska 1,865 

Ariiona 2,830 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$1. 546, 756       {2. 158, 270       U.  692, 516 


529       $7,104,378       {5,300,000       $35,459,300 


11,667 
3,990 
4,696 


41.250 
18,906 
6,304 


144,489 
19, 724 
6,700 


2,024 
958 
137 


155,308 

6.067 

48,775 


80.100 
6.6O0 
46,100 


643,500 
186,500 
303, 7M 
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(Dollars  in  thousands) 


Federal  share  of  social  services 


Fiscal  year 
19711 

(1) 


Fiscal  year 
19721 

(2) 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

(HEW)" 

(3) 


Fiscal  year 

1973 

(Governor's 

conference)' 

(4) 


Percentage 

increase, 

1971  to  1973 

(increase 

between 

col.  (1)  and 

col.  (4)) 

(5) 


Federal  share 

of  cash 

assistance 

fiscal  year 

1973  < 

(6) 


Federal 

revenue 

sharing 

under 

H.R.  14370 

(first  year)* 

(7) 


Direct  general 

expenditures 

of  State 

governments 

(fiscal  year 

1970)« 

(8) 


Arkansas J2.003  i3. 533  $4,725  $18,450  821  J98,873  $38,400 

California 210,823  252.749  272.999  273,000  29  1.024,925  610.800 

Colorado 11,741  18,993  22.655  29,800  154  72,443  59,400 

Connecticut 7,590  8,169  15,829  18,829  148  66,662  72.700 

Delaware 2.844  20.000  35.000  46.750  1,544  12,615  17,300 

District  of  Columbia 7,042  9,057  10.056  32.000  354  84.194  26,000 

Honda 13.128  94,958  112.611  112,610  758  207,922  150.000 

Georgia 12.083  31.311  58.025  222,597  1,742  204.342  103,400 

Hawaii 591  1.590  2,059  2,378  358  23,419  52,900 

Idaho  1.218  1,633  2,287  3,900  220  17,582  15,400 

Illinois...   28,276  181.156  147,458  172,500  510  471,158  301,700 

Indiana 2,516  5,835  6,685  15,000  496  101.626  113,800 

Iowa  ..  6.810  9.789  12,809  13.500  98  60,869  67,800 

Kansas 5,879  7.414  7,414  8.415  43  60,299  47.800 

Kentucky 6,394  12,337  19,361  30.024  370  98,242  71,800 

Louisiana 9.296  12,856  16,308  34.875  275  201,897  83,200 

Maine 3.563  6,570  7.182  20.000  461  46.595  19.800 

Maryland 15.096  18.771  21.820  417.713  2.667  88.481  117.500 

Massachusetts 8,375  16,670  IS.  701  60,000  616  253,512  179.000 

Michigan 17,621  41.600  85.838  85.900  387  303,927  243.700 

Minnesota  15,402  20.092  24.111  96  500  527  132.559  114,100 

Mississippi 1,098  1,775  14.238  463.572  42,118  97,158  46,000 

Missouri i 11,948  12.965  16.335  16,335  37  145,575  107.500 

Montana    I.... 2.115  3,000  3,300  1.028  -51  12.67?  16.800 

Nebraska  i 5.809  7,246  12.564  12.600  117  33.678  34.500 

Nevada         1.004  1.80G  1,980  ^.OCO  99  9,763  12.200 

New  Hampshire 2,050  2.R33  3.033  6.000  193  15.427  13.500 

NewJersey 29.958  30.362  38.320  58.300  95  201,740  179,700 

New  Mexico 3.826  3.655  6.3%  47.000  1,128  34,815  22,500 

New  York.   88.627  382.076  618,443  850,000  859  836.123  649,600 

North  Carolina 12,819  19.816  47,100  50,338  293  107,843  113,100 

North  Dakota 2,465  3.236  3,957  4.957  101  14,103  12.000 

Ohio. 11.079  18.261  22,515  60,015  442  218,700  227,300 

Oklahoma 7,520  10.446  11.609  54,004  618  105.949  52,800 

Oregon 24.271  20.816  24.907  30,736  27  50.395  60,000 

Pennsylvania 36.337  60,884  100.627  264.600  628  381,011  300,900 

Rhode  Island 4.388  5.685  6.248  15.800  260  29,440  25,800 

South  Carolina.. 3,592  6,890  14,138  214.138  5,862  50,712  57,800 

South  Dakota... , 2,049  2.559  2,929  "2,929  43  18,158  13,500 

Tennessee.. 9,949  21,900  43,500  230,212  2,214  117,801  79,300 

Texas 12,963  15.196  42,402  178,621  1,278  392,593  248,200 

Utah i 3.123  4,264  5,250  7,214  131  33,000  29.000 

Vermont , 1,646  2.356  2.599  2.600  58  21,307  11,000 

Virginia.     . , 10,186  16.206  19.604  31,954  214  109,816  115,600 

Washington , 31,178  49.460  57,924  74,154  138  83,432  79,100 

WestVirginii , 7,911  46.578  7,871  15,400  95  53,725  36,400 

Wisconsin ; 18,026  0.475  58,500  113,500  530  81,569  137,000 

Wyoming 728  579  608  -608  -16  5.582  6,100 


$325. 700 

3. 868. 200 
429. 000 
686.100 
169,800 
636,000 
886.300 
777,400 
430, 500 
140, 500 

1.808.600 
690, 800 
499, 300 
338, 700 
529, 200 
778.500 
228, 300 
663.  OCO 

1,432,630 

1,749.900 
577.000 
373,600 
766.  300 
140.000 
195.600 
108,600 
132.500 
856.800 
267. 900 

2.746,900 
685.500 
152. lOO 

1,292.300 
624, 700 
502,700 

2, 208, 000 
251.400 
432. 800 
142,000 
564,700 

1.607.900 
245, 100 
147.  400 
689. 600 
833, 700 
364, 80 
795, 200 
87. 800 


>  Source:  Department  of  HEW. 

■  Based  on  May  1972  estimates  received  from  the  States. 

>  Revised  State  estimates  presented  at  July  17, 1972,  conference  of  Governors'  representatives 
and  State  social  service  administrators. 

<Source:  HEW  budget  justifications. 


'Source:  H.  Rept.  92-1018.  p.  3. 

'Source:  Bureau  ot  the  Census  Amounts  are  rounded  and  exclude  capital  outlays,  payments 
made  to  local  governments,  and  insurance  trust  expenditures. 
'  State  did  not  report  new  estimate.  May  estimate  (col.  3)  used. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
be  taken  ofif  the  floor,  If  I  may 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  With  the  understanding 
that  I  will  get  -Dut  of  the  Senator's  way  In 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  All  right,  I  withdraw  the 
objection. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wanted  to  assert  to  the 
chairman  that  I  think  we  are  talking  at 
cross  purposes.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
same  thing  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  concerned  about  at  this  moment,  not 
the  merits  of  the  appropriation  or  the 
merits  of  some  proposed  amendment,  but 
the  parliamentary  situation.  I  thought 
that  was  the  burden  of  the  Senator's 
question. 

I  supposed  that  we  could  not  lay  it  on 
the  table  if  we  were  going  to  amend  it. 
Was  that  not  the  point  the  Senator  was 
making? 

Mr.  JAVrrs,  The  point  I  was  making 


was  that  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether 
the  manager  of  the  bill  wants  the  confer- 
ence report  laid  on  the  table.  Apparently 
he  does.  I  do  not.  So,  therefore,  I  was  go- 
ing to  suggest  now  that  when  the  moment 
came,  I  would  seek  a  rollcall  on  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  so  that  Senators 
would  not  go  home  on  the  assumption 
that  this  would  go  along  for  an  hour 
or  so. 

I,  with  all  respect,  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  go  back  to  conference.  I  want 
the  conference  report  approved.  I  think 
that  is  best  for  the  country  and  for  my 
State. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  does  not 
agree  to  the  ceiling?  He  agreed  to  it  once. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  to  lots  of  things 
here  which  come  back  differently  from 
conference.  I  swallow  it  myself,  as  the 
principal  conferee.  I  cannot  expect  a  bill 
to  come  back  with  everything  in  it  which 
was  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  This  was  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand.  I  am  say- 
ing that  I  cannot  send  back  every  con- 
ference report  in  which  something  the 
Senate  put  in  may  happen  to  be  changed. 
Life  does  not  work  that  way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well.  Of  course  not. 
This  is  an  emergency  we  have  going  on 
here.  All  this  wild  business  the  Senator 
has  read  about  and  knows  about,  and  all 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  get  a  breather  and 
sustain  the  Senate  ceiling,  which  was 
$2.5  billion.  That  is  all  the  amendment 
does.  We  are  not  going  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  changing  the  rest  of  the  re- 
port, or  any  of  the  programs  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  make  my  posi- 
tion clear,  in  the  absence  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, which  is  now  bogged  down,  in  the 
absence  of  H.R.  1.  which  is  now  bogged 
down,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  emer- 
gency appropriation  for  the  tremendous 
drain  on  the  States,  which  will  bankrupt 
the  States,  let  alone  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  do  not  want  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
this  now.  I  want  to  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report.  Therefore,  when  the  motion 
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to  table  is  made,  I  shall  seek  the  yeas 
and  nays.  That  is  my  only  point. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  no  objection 
to  that.  I  am  sure  we  have  other  Sena- 
tors, including  several  Senators  on  this 
side,  who  want  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  believe  the  yeas  and 
navs  are  necessary.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Washington  that  until  a  while  ago 
I  thought  maybe  by  sending  the  bill  back 
to  conference,  it  could  be  changed  so 
that  it  would  be  more  in  line  with  the 
President's  budget.  But  I  understand  that 
is  not  possible  now,  because  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bUl  are  much 
higher  than  the  President's  budget,  and 
that  sending  it  back  to  conference  will 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  So  I  shall  vote  to 
approve  the  conference  report  as  it  is. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Regardless  of  what  the 
President  wants  or  does  not  want,  or 
what  the  Senate  wants  or  the  House 
wants,  or  anyone  else  wants,  what  Is  the 
procedure  when  the  House  has  accepted 
the  report  of  the  conference  and  dis- 
charged its  conferees,  the  report  comes  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  or  anyone  else  wants 
to  send  the  bill  back  into  conference 
again  ^ith  an  amendment?  What  are  the 
steps  in  a  parliamentary  way,  not  on  the 
merits  of  the  question,  that  have  to  be 
taken? 

Mr.  ROTH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  will  try  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
get  it  straight  from  the  Parliamentarian. 
I  have  the  answer  he  apparently  gave 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  it  does 
not  sound  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  a 
conference  report  is  rejected,  there  has 
to  be  a  request  for  a  further  conference. 

Mr.  COTTON.  WeU,  the  first  question 
occurs  on  whether  we  accept  or  reject 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct,  by  either  voting  it  up  or  down. 

Mr.  COTTON.  What  is  all  this  talk 
about  laying  it  on  the  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  can 
be  done.  That  kills  the  report  also. 

Mr.  COTTON.  That  kills  the  report  and 
ends  the  whole  matter,  does  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  It 
kills  the  report. 

Mr.  COTTON.  All  right.  If  I  imder- 
stand  it  correctly,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware may  move  to  table  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  that  motion  prevails, 
he  may  then  move  to  take  it  from  the 
table  and  send  it  back  to  conference  with 
an  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  If  the 
motion  to  table  is  rejected,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 


Mr.  COTTON.  No,  if  the  motion  pre- 
vails, what  happens  then? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
motion  prevails,  then  the  conference  re- 
port is  killed,  and  there  can  be  a  request 
for  a  further  conference. 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  prevails  the  conference  report 
is  killed? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  see  if  he  can  throw 
some  light  on  this.  No  one  has  explained 
it  yet  so  that  I  can  comprehend  it. 

Mr.  ROTH.  The  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  first  requires 
that  the  conference  report  be  killed.  That 
can  be  done  either  by  a  straight  up  or 
down  vote  or  by  a  motion  to  table.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  a  motion  to  table.  In  the 
event  my  motion  to  table  carries,  then 
I  will  have  to  first  make  a  motion  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  other 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses.  If  that  carries,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  offer  a  motion  that  the  con- 
ferees be  instructed  to  insist  and  not  re- 
cede from  Senate  Amendment  63,  which 
is  the  one  that  imposes  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  must  precede 
the  appointment  of  the  new  conferees. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  that  correct.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer,  the  Parlia- 
mentarian, the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  illu- 
minating the  darkness  of  my  mind. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  commendation  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  the  work  they  have 
done  on  this  conference  report,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  health.  I  know  that 
they  have  been  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  great  health  needs  of  this  coimtry. 
In  reviewing  the  conference  report,  I 
think  they  have  added  responsibly  to  this 
need  in  a  wide  variety  of  areas,  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  our  great  medical 
schools,  our  nursing  schools,  the  public 
health  schools,  the  allied  health  pro- 
grams, and  many  other  health  areas. 

Do  I  Interpret  correctly  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  he 
supports  the  results  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  about  to  discuss 
that  on  the  merits. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
But  I  wanted  at  least  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire— if  he  does  support  the  conference 
report — because  I  feel  it  is  one  of  the 
major  actions  that  will  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  indicating  a  response  to  the  areas 
of  health  and  educational  needs. 

I  look  forward  to  listening  to  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  New  Hampshire. 


I,  for  one,  hope  he  will  stand  by  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  l(X)k  forward  to 
hearing  his  remarks. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  has  reviewed  the  course  of 
this  appropriation  bUl  from  his  view- 
point. I  want  to  make  my  viewpoint  clear. 

I  felt  that  the  Senate  subcommittee 
was  extremely  generous.  I  felt  that  we 
went  just  as  far  as  we  possibly  could, 
considering  the  financial  situation  that 
faces  the  country  today.  We  listened 
painstakingly  not  only  to  many  public 
witnesses  but  also  to  very  effective  evi- 
dence of  many  Members  of  this  body  who 
are  deeply  interested  and  dedicated,  as 
is  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  others  who  came  before  us, 
in  some  of  the  beneficial  programs — edu- 
cational, medical,  and  welfare — in  this 
important  bill. 

I  felt  that  when  we  brought  this  bill 
to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  added  very 
much  more  than  it  should  have  added  to 
the  bill  we  reported. 

I  have  been  the  ranking  member  of 
this  subcommittee — except  for  a  2-year 
recess — for  12  long  years.  When  we  come 
to  report  to  the  full  committee  and  then 
the  committee  to  the  Senate,  there  are 
always  two  theories.  One  theory  is  this: 
"Let  us  give  them  so  much  that  they 
won't  roll  us  on  the  floor  and  add  a  lot." 
The  other  is :  "Give  them  a  small  enough 
amount  and  expect  to  have  them  add  to 
it  on  the  flcwr." 

After  12  years  I  am  in  no  position  to 
give  a  studied  judgment  of  which  one 
works.  In  fact,  neither  ever  does. 

But  in  this  instance,  I  think  my  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Washington,  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  was 
in  on  these  conferences,  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  adopted  the  course  that  we 
were  going  to  try  to  be  so  generous  in 
many  of  these  highly  necessary  and  very 
attractive  programs  that  we  would  not 
have  the  bill  raised  by  a  large  amount  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
trouble  tonight  is  that  we  are  indulg- 
ing in  an  act  of  contrition,  and  no  one 
htis  yet  proved  that  we  have  sinned.  This 
may  be  the  moment  of  atonement.  But 
there  is  not  a  single  penny  in  this  bill 
that  Congress  did  not  vote  into  it.  Here 
we  are,  falling  over  one  another,  apolo- 
gizing for  what  we  did. 

If  this  bill  went  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate, it  was  only  because  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  voted  that  it  go  over  the  budget. 

No  one  denies  the  prerogative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  veto 
the  bill  if  he  feels  he  should,  and  per- 
haps we  can  override  the  veto — and  per- 
haps we  cannot.  But  I  think  we  are  a 
little  premature  in  admitting  that  we 
are  wrong  in  taking  care  of  the  health 
and  the  education  and  the  welfare  of  our 
people,  for  which  we  voted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  on  the  fl(X)r  of  the 
House,  and  coming  here  now  and  saying, 
"I  have  sinned,  I  have  sinned,  I  have 
sinned,  because  I  have  taken  care  of  my 
fellow  man." 
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Yet.  we  have  been  asked  to  vote  for 
the  Trident;  and  some  of  those  who 
voted  $1  billion  for  the  Trident,  will  stand 
up  and  say  that  we  have  voted  too  much 
for  the  help  of  our  people.  The  same  peo- 
ple who  have  voted  billions  and  bil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars  for  Viet- 
nam—for the  pacification,  the  Vietnami- 
zation,  and  what  have  you,  will  stand  up 
and  say  we  voted  too  much  money  for 
the  help  of  our  own  people. 

The  only  thing  we  have  in  America 
that  we  can  rely  upon  is  the  society  of 
America.  Unless  that  society  is  healthy 
and  happy,  we  have  nothing;  we  have 
nothing  to  keep  us  together. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  great  mistake 
here  tonight  by  conceding  a  fact  before 
the  harm  has  been  done.  Here  we  are. 
presuming  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  veto  this  bill. 
I  am  one  who  says  that  I  have  no  apolo- 
gies to  make.  I  am  not  going  to  beat  my 
breast  and  say,  "I  have  siimed,  I  have 
sinned."  I  have  voted  for  the  American 
people,  their  health  and  their  happiness, 
and  I  am  ready  to  stand  up  for  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
thrilled  to  the  core  by  that  speech,  as 
I  always  am  thrilled  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  distinguished  and  beloved  orator 
from  the  great  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  He  has  told  me  some- 
thing, and  now  I  am  going  to  tell  htm 
something.  If  he  thinks  that  I  am  saying 
that  I  have  sinned 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no,  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Just  a  moment.  I 
listened  to  the  Senator.  Now  I  request 
the  Senator  to  listen  to  me. 

When  we,  as  a  committee,  brought  this 
bill  to  the  Senate,  I  thought  that  we  had 
written  every  last  red  cent  into  it  that 
we  could  afford.  I  did  not  vote  to  jump 
this  up  $700  million  or  $800  million  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  the  Senator 
will  look  at  the  record,  he  will  see  that 
when  we  sent  it  out  of  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Cotton  voted  "No." 

So  I  have  a  right,  if  I  wish,  to  defend 
the  President's  position,  although  I  am 
not  entirely  in  his  position. 

If  the  Senator  has  heard  me  beat  my 
breast  and  say,  "I  have  sinned,"  he  is 
absolutely  mistaken.  I  say  that  I  have  not 
sinned.  I  stood  by  my  guns.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  going  beyond  what  our  commit- 
tee recommended  because  I  repeat  and 
I  repeat  and  I  repeat,  we  squeezed  out 
every  last  cent  we  thought  we  could.  So 
whatever  his  position  is,  it  is  OK  by  me, 
but  right  In  the  middle  of  what  I  thought 
was  a  rather  calm  exposition  of  a  couple 
of  things  that  I  wanted  to  say — some  of 
it  will  not  be  agreed  with — up  burst  Billy 
Sunday,  and  here  I  am  before  the  altar 
of  God.  on  my  knees — and  I  am  not 
staying  there.  [Laughter.l 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  Senator  is  no 
Billy  Sunday.  Pastorb  does  not  bob  to 
Bill  Sunday.  [Laughter.] 

What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  this  Is 
what  comes  forth,  this  Idea  that  we  are 
beginning  to  retreat 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Walt  a  minute- 
wait  a  minute — let  me  say  something.  We 
are  not  talking  about  retreating  one  dime 


from  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in  conference. 
We  are  talking  about  the  possibility  of 
an  amendment  to  put  on  a  ceiling  on 
social  services  imder  welfare.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  bill 
at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  is  it  not 
the  plan,  after  that  goes  through,  to  send 
it  back  to  conference?  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  only  on  the  one 
issue,  on  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  heard  that  there 
were  three  issues. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  point  I  was 
making 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  will  get  around 
to  that  in  just  a  minute.  We  made  it  clear 
that  if  we  were  going  to  discuss  anything, 
because  of  the  rimaway  problem  with 
social  services,  we  woiild  discuss  only 
that  amendment.  That  is  all  he  is  sug- 
gesting. I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong.  But  we  are  not  discussing 
any  other  part  of  the  bill  at  all.  The  in- 
structions would  be  directed  to  just  that 
one  thing,  the  $2.5  billion  ceiling. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  what  happens? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  aU  we  will 
discuss. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Why  do  you  not  give  me 
a  chance  to  tell  you  what  is  going  to 
happen? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right — someone 
tell  me  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  going  to,  if  I  live 
long  enough.  [Laughter.]  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  want  to  shut  up  and  get  on  with 
these  proceedings  but  what  I  was  coming 
to  is  this :  We  sent  this  down  to  the  White 
House — we  sent  this  conference  report — 
as  the  House  adopted  it.  Now  what  I  am 
going  to  say  happens  to  be  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator — the  President  has  not 
told  me  directly  what  he  intends  to  do. 
He  has  not  even  asked  my  advice  about 
what  he  should  do.  He  is  making  the 
same  error  that  Lyndon  Johnson  made, 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  made,  that  Harry 
S.  Triunan  made,  and  every  other  Presi- 
dent made  since  I  have  served  in  the 
Senate;  namely,  they  have  never  asked 
my  advice.  [Laughter.] 

This  one,  this  President,  has  not  asked 
my  advice.  Well,  I  have  listened  to  some 
dialog  down  at  the  White  House  and 
I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  White  House  and  I  have  a 
sneaking  hunch  that  if  we  succeed  in 
putting  this  ceiling  on,  this  $2.5  billion 
ceiling,  to  stop  up  that  hole  where  the 
money  is  pouring  out  like  Niagara  Falls, 
It  Is  my  opinion,  if  I  can  understand  the 
tone  of  a  man's  voice  and  if  I  can  under- 
stand its  implications,  that  the  bill  will 
be  vetoed  just  the  same. 

So  this  Is  not  a  problem,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  of  fixing  up  a  bill  for 
the  President  to  sign,  because  I  doubt 
that  he  will  sign  it  even  if  we  fix  it  up. 
That  is  his  business.  What  I  am  inter- 
ested in  and  what  I  have  been  interest- 
ed in  for  4  years  is  this — I  fought  and 
fought  to  stop  one  great  leak — the  fact 
that  we  left  in  an  open-end  situation  so 
that  every  State  and  every  Governor  in 
the  Union — every  one  of  them — can 
spend  all  the  money  they  want,  hire  all 
the  social  workers  they  want,  hire  all 
the  political  hangers-on  they  want,  fill 


up  their  offices  with  them,  fill  up  the  of- 
fices of  the  mayors  and  fill  up  the  offices 
of  the  county  commissioners  in  admin- 
istering relief,  and  we  have  got  to  pay 
75  percent — $3  for  every  dollar— no  mat- 
ter what  the  bill  is.  We  have  to  pay 
three-fourths  of  it  when  it  comes  in. 

Two  years  ago  we  tried  to  hold  them 
down  to  a  10-percent  increase  over  the 
year  before.  And,  oh,  that  was  impos- 
sible; and,  oh,  what  the  Governors  said. 
So  we  said,  "Give  them  a  20-percent  In- 
crease and  we  will  make  that  the  limit." 

The  Governor  of  California — I  am  not 
being  .partisan  tonight  but  I  will  be  a 
little  later  in  the  campaign — but  not  to- 
night— the  Governor  of  California, 
Ronald  Reagan,  sent  us  a  big  telegram— 
I  have  his  telegram  and  I  cherish  it  be- 
cause I  do  not  hear  from  those  big  shots 
very  often— (laughter)— but  I  have  got 
his  telegram.  He  said  that  it  would  cost 
the  State  of  California  about  $100  million 
if  we  put  that  120-percent  ceiling  on.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  get  all 
through,  if  we  had  succeeded  in  putting 
on  the  120-percent  ceiling,  it  would  have 
cost  them  something  like  $10  million. 

The  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY),  whom  I  respect  as  he  repre- 
sents his  State  so  well,  and  the  other 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  burst  into  tears  and,  in 
the  words  of  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island,  beat  their  breasts  about  what  a 
horrible  act  was  being  committed  against 
the  greatest  State  of  this  Nation  and  the 
richest  State  in  the  Nation,  which  does 
not  owe  anywhere  near  as  much  as  we 
owe.  But  if  they  had  gone  on,  it  would 
not  have  hurt  anyone. 

Now,  last  May,  the  States  sent  in  their 
estimates  and  I  bet  you  they  did  not  try 
to  make  them  any  less  than  they  are 
going  to  ask  for.  And  those  estimates 
came  to,  what?  They  came  to  $2.1  bil- 
lion. And  then  we  started  in,  my  distin- 
guished chairman  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  and  some  others,  and 
we  said  that  we  would  put  a  ceiling  on 
this  time,  not  in  percentages  but  in  dol- 
lars—$2.5  billion.  Well,  we  did.  And  I 
never  heard  such  a  furor  in  my  life. 

This  sheet  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which 
will  be  brought  up  later — ^I  am  not  going 
to  steal  the  thunder  of  my  good  friend 
from  Delaware,  but  this  sheet  is  the  most 
shocking  thing  I  ever  read  In  my  life.  It 
convinced  me  that  the  Governors  and 
other  high  officials,  fine  men  though  they 
are,  I  do  not  care  whether  they  arc 
Democrats,  Republicans,  McGovemites. 
or  what  they  are,  they  do  not  care  any 
more  about  the  Federal  Treasury  than  I 
care  about  someone  who  has  been  dead 
for  300  years.  They  want  to  take  all  they 
can  get.  Now  that  thing  has  got  to  be 
stopped.  There  is  not  a  person  who  has 
sat  on  an  appropriations  committee  who 
does  not  know  what  a  snake  in  the  grass 
an  open  end  appropriation  is.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  In  the  legislative  commit- 
tees on  which  we  serve  who  does  not  try 
every  chance  we  get  to  stop  and  stop  up 
every  open  end  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  stop  this 
up,  I  do  not  know  what  Is  going  to 
happen.  So,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
just  speaklns  for  one  man,  I  do  not  care 
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whether  the  President  will  veto  this  bill 
or  sign  it.  That  is  his  business.  And  he 
has  not  asked  me  my  advice,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  it.  But  I  do  want  to 
see  us  go  back  to  conference  and  put 
this  ceiling  back,  if  we  can,  for  the 
future.  If  we  do  that,  the  President  might 
possibly  sign  the  bill.  However,  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  will.  In  fact,  my  guess  is 
that  he  will  not  sign  it  anyway.  Then 
everybody  can  vote  as  they  want  to  on 
the  veto.  But  to  hell  with  the  possible 
veto  now.  Here  is  a  chance  to  do  this. 

Furthermore — and  I  am  talking  about 
factual  commonsense  now.  having  got- 
ten out  of  this  oratorical  mood  that  my 
good  friend  got  me  into — most  of  the 
Senators  have  certain  programs  in  the 
bill  that  are  very  dear  to  their  hearts. 
They  may  be  mental  health  programs. 
They  may  be  cancer  programs.  They  may 
be  various  programs.  However,  there  is 
not  one  of  them  that  has  not  something 
in  this  bill  that  means  a  good  deal  to 
him. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  understand 
the  remarks  of  my  chairman.  And  I  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  conference  and 
ask  to  have  a  single  cent  of  one  of  those 
programs  taken  out  of  the  bill.  They  were 
put  in.  I  voted  against  some  of  them. 
I  thought  they  were  too  expensive.  How- 
ever, they  were  put  in,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  said,  by  this  Congress. 
They  were  put  in,  and  they  represent 
the  sincere  and  dedicated  attitude  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  do.  We  can 
go  back  to  conference  and  put  on  this 
celling  and  stop  this  leak.  Then  the 
President  can  sign  the  bill  or  not  sign 
it,  whatever  he  wants  to  do.  That  is  his 
job.  He  can  take  his  action,  and  he  can 
reap  the  glory  or  suffer  the  consequences, 
as  the  case  may  be.  And  time  will  tell  on 
that.  But  we  will  have  done  oiu:  duty.  We 
will  have  kept  in  the  bill  the  vital  pro- 
grams everyone  wants  and  yet  we  will 
have  saved  $2  billion  or  $3  billion  by 
that  act  alone. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  we  do  that,  and  do  that  only, 
will  probably  think  a  few  more  times.  He 
will  probably  reconsider  and  whether  he 
should  sign  this  bill  if  we  have  accom- 
plished that.  The  $3  billion  is  worth  sav- 
ing when  it  is  on  one,  single  program. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  want  to  say. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I  hope  that 
we  can  do  this  fast  and  get  out  of  here. 
And  I  will  not  talk  for  another  minute. 
I  would  not  have  taken  all  this  time  if 
some  of  these  questions  had  not  been 
raised.  I  answered  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  up  a  nickel  on  any  of  the 
programs.  I  have  answered  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  And 
I  am  simply  saying  that  I  hope  that  we 
can  do  this  one  thing.  We  will  Improve 
the  legislative  procedure  and  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 
However,  I  am  just  guessing  that  the  vote 
in  the  House  may  have  softened  them  up 
a  little  bit.  because  the  vote  in  the  House 
sounds  like  a  veto  might  be  sustained. 
And  the  House  vote  must  make  them  a 
little  worried.  I  point  out  that  this  will 
save  us  $2  billion  or  $3  billion. 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  it 
has  been  made  abundantly  clear  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  offer  a  motion  to  table 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  do  want  to  reemphasize  for  myself 
that  what  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to 
improve  upon  this  legislation  so  as  to 
make  it  financially  responsible,  and  then 
only  get  the  conference  to  adopt  what 
the  Senate  itself  said  some  time  ago 
should  be  accomplished.  And  that  is  that 
there  should  be  an  overall  limitation  on 
the  so-called  social  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  Important,  In  my  judgment, 
that  we  do  so,  because  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. Every  day  we  fail  to  take  action, 
the  cost  of  the  program  is  growing  at  a 
staggering  rate.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  in  something  like  the  18 
months  that  the  President  originally  pro- 
posed that  $1.2  billion  would  be  the  cost 
of  the  program  during  fiscal  year  1973, 
after  only  8  months  later  it  has  increased 
to  $6  billion,  and  there  are  those  who 
claim  that  it  will  easily  pass  $8  billion. 

So  I  emphasize  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  time  is  of  the  essence  and 
that  the  only  responsible  thing  we  can 
do  if  we  are  concerned  about  the  deficit 
and  if  we  are  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pect of  inflation,  is  to  stand  firm  on  the 
position  we  took  several  weeks  ago. 

I  have  no  idea  whether  the  President 
will  or  will  not  veto  the  bill  in  its  present 
form  or  if  it  is  modified  as  I  hope  it  will 
be.  However,  I  am  saying  that  it  will  be 
a  political  fact  of  life  that  It  will  be  a  lot 
harder  to  veto  if  we  do  this  on  this  par- 
ticular program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  this 
action  has  the  support  of  many  of  the 
leading  newspapers.  For  example,  the 
Washington  Post  only  yesterday  pub- 
lished a  lead  editorial  under  the  head- 
line "A  $5  Billion  Error  in  Social  Policy." 

I  would  like  to  read  the  first  paragraph 
of  that  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post.  It  reads: 

Impossible  though  It  sounds,  the  federal 
government  has  apparently  backed  Itself 
blindly  Into  a  miUtl-bUllon  dollar  promise 
to  subsidize  states  social  services.  The  fiscal 
drain  Is  not  only  unexpected  but,  under  the 
present  law,  uncontrollable.  Worse,  this  fluke 
or  federal  legislation  is  encouraging  the 
states  in  a  massive  turn  In  precisely  the 
wrong  direction  for  our  national  social  pol- 
icy. It  Is  a  classic  example  of  a  great  decision 
that  was  made  without  forethought,  with- 
out public  debate,  and  without  any  delibera- 
tion on  the  other  and  better  choices. 

For  nearly  2  years  now  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Members  of  the 
lower  House  have  been  considering  some 
form  of  revenue  sharing.  We  debated  the 
various  bills  in  the  Senate  committee,  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  the  newspapers 
across  the  country,  and  on  the  radio  and 
television  stations  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  considered,  criticized,  pro- 
posed, and  rejected  all  manner  of  pro- 
posals in  a  conscientious  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  sound,  fair,  and  workable  bill. 

Despite  all  of  this,  we  have  not  yet 
begun  to  attack  revenue  sharing.  Yet, 
today  imder  a  guise  of  an  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  we  are  being  asked 
to  give  formal  approval  to  a  type  of 
back-door    revenue    sharing.    We    are 


being  asked  to  approve  a  program  that, 
without  a  ceiling,  will  give  to  the  States 
only  a  few  million  dollars  less  than  rev- 
enue sharing,  but  without  any  of  its  saf  e- 
giiards. 

It  is  obvious  that  I  am  referring  to  the 
so-called  social  services  program  admin- 
istered under  the  Social  Security  Act.  As 
I  stated,  I  intend  to  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  tabled.  However,  first 
I  would  like  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
my  objection  to  the  conference  report  as 
it  now  stands  without  a  ceiling  of  $2.5 
billion  on  social  spending. 

First,  however,  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  bases  of  my  objections  to  this  con- 
ference report  as  it  now  stands,  without 
a  ceiling  of  $2.5  billion  on  social  services 
spending. 

In  large  measure,  I  am  opposed  to  pas- 
sage of  this  conference  report  without  a 
ceUing  on  social  service  expenditures, 
because  the  program  quite  literally  has 
the  potential  to  break  the  Federal  bank. 
I  am  not  phrase  making  when  I  call  this 
a  bank-breaking  progiam;  it  is  a  fact. 

To  start  with,  xmder  the  conference 
report  the  appropriation  for  social  serv- 
ices would  be  open-ended.  Any  spending 
under  this  bill  is  limited  essentially  only 
by  the  imagination  and  diligence  of  State 
officials.  As  reported  from  conference,  if 
a  State  asks  for  money,  we  must  give. 
Without  lixmt  and  almost  without  re- 
gard to  the  specific  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram which  is  being  financed. 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  amendments 
during  the  I960's,  the  range  of  programs 
which  we  vrtll  finance  through  this  bill  is 
remarkably  broad.  The  services  covered 
include  any  "services  to  a  family  or  any 
member  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving, rehabilitating,  reuniting,  or 
strengthening  the  family,  and  such  other 
sei-vices  as  wiU  assist  members  of  a  fam- 
ily to  attain  or  retain  capability  for  the 
maximum  self-support  and  personal  in- 
dependence." The  services  may  be  pro- 
vided to  past  welfare  recipients,  present 
welfare  recipients,  or  future  welfare 
recipients. 

Neglecting  the  very  interesting  ques- 
tion of  just  how  one  goes  about  ascer- 
taining how  we  tell  whether  individuals 
are  future  welfare  recipients,  I  would 
just  note  that  the  number  of  programs 
which  can  fall  within  this  definition  is 
limited  only  by  imagination.  A  few  would 
certainly  Include  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion. Job  training  and  counseling,  child 
care,  foster  care,  family  planning,  fam- 
ily counseling  and  referral,  protective 
services  for  dependent  persons,  mental 
health  and  mental  retardation  services, 
community  health  services,  homemaker 
services,  compensatory  education,  non- 
formal  education.  Information  and  refer- 
ral services  of  every  type. 

Most  of  these  are  no  doubt  worthwhile 
programs.  I  would  certainly  hope  they 
are,  because  we  are  funding  them  so  lav- 
ishly that  I  pray  the  money  is  being 
spent  on  something  worth  it.  For  every 
$25  which  a  State  puts  up,  the  Federal 
Government  will  contribute  $75.  Inter- 
estingly enough.  If  the  mcffiey  were  being 
paid  directly  to  the  recipients  of  the 
services — ^the  poor,  the  elderly,  the 
young — ^we  would  contribute  only  50  per- 
cent. The  result  Is  that  if  the  States  hire 
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bureaucrats  we  will  give  them  $3  for  every 
SI  spent;  if  they  give  the  money  directly 
to  the  people  who  need  it,  we  will  give 
them  only  one  Federal  dollar  for  every 
State  dollar  spent. 

But,  the  beautiful  part  of  all  this  is 
that  there  Is  absolutely  no  limit  to  how 
much  money  can  be  spent  under  this  pro- 
gram by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
financing  provisions  are  open  ended.  If  a 
State  contributes  $1  and  falls  within  the 
statutory  definition,  then  we  must  give 
it  $3,  and  if  the  State  contributes  $1  bil- 
lion, we  must  give  it  $3  biUion. 

As  far  as  I  can  tell,  if  we  approve  this 
conference  report  without  a  ceiling,  we 
are  going  to  f  urmel  money  into  the  States 
without  any  safeguards,  without  any 
consideration  as  to  how  the  money  is 
being  spent,  without  any  consideration 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
which  we  are  financing. 

As  an  indication  of  just  what  I  mean, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  HEW  Sec- 
retary, EUiot  Richardson,  was  quoted  in 
the  June  17,  1972,  edition  of  the  Na- 
tional Journal  as  having  said  the  follow- 
ing of  the  social  services  program : 

It's  frustrating.  Indeed  exasperating,  to 
sweat  over  the  budget  and  then  see  this 
open-ended  matching  program  absorb  funds 
In  a  manner  unrelated  to  our  attempts  to 
establish  priorities.  If  I  knew  the  services 
were  truly  effective,  I  would  not  be  so  con- 
cerned. 

Secretary  Richardson's  assistant  sec- 
retary— budget — was  quoted  in  the  same 
article  as  having  said  the  program  "ap- 
pears to  have  the  elements  of  a  boon- 
doggle." 

Whether  or  not  the  social  services  pro- 
gram Is  or  is  not  a  boondoggle  may  be 
debated.  In  any  event,  it  seems  absolutely 
impossible  that  social  services  could  have 
increased  during  the  past  few  years  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  Federal  contribu- 
tions to  this  program.  In  one  case,  the 
percentage  Increase  from  1971  to  1973 
is  over  42,000  percent.  In  many  states, 
the  contributions  have  increased  several 
hundred  percent.  It  certainly  takes  no 
special  training  to  know  that  it  is  quite 
frankly  and  simply  impossible  for  the 
States  to  have  increased  their  expendi- 
tures on  social  service  programs  by  that 
much.  You  and  I  both  know  that  these 
states  are  simply  replacing  State  money 
with  Federal  money:  the  only  difference 
between  the  "new"  programs  and  the 
"old"  programs  is  that  1  or  2  years  ago, 
the  State  governments  were  paying  for 
the  programs;  today,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  pajrlng.  Let  me  make  one 
thing  perfectly  clear.  I  am  not  critical  of 
the  States  for  taking  advantage  of  this 
legislation.  After  all,  it  was  the  Congress 
that  opened  the  door.  Governors  and 
mayors  might,  in  fact,  be  criticized  for 
not  seizing  the  initiative. 

In  any  event,  in  1964  only  75  million 
Federal  dollars  went  to  social  services;  by 
1968,  the  figure  had  risen  to  $230  million, 
then  to  $700  million  for  fiscal  year  1971 ; 
to  an  estimated  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1972;  and,  without  a  ceiling,  to  almost  $5 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year  1973.  By  some 
estimates,  the  expenditures  will  reach 
as  much  as  $8  billion  next  year. 

We  all  know  what  the  effect  of  such 
enormous  Increases  must  have.  Either 


the  money  must  be  diverted  from  exist- 
ing, approved  programs,  or  there  must  be 
a  tax  increase.  And  we  are  simply  not 
going  to  sit  here  in  this  Chamber  and 
dust  off  a  miracle  or  two  to  pay  for  this 
program;  we  will  end  up  dusting  off  a 
tax  bill  or  two.  Call  it  tax  reform  or 
whatever  you  want,  if  a  ceiling  is  not  im- 
posed, the  cost  of  this  program  will  come 
out  of  the  hides  of  taxpayers.  The  irony 
of  all  this  is  that  we  cannot  question  the 
efiBcacy  or  worth  of  the  programs  being 
financed  simply  because  we  do  not  know 
what  the  programs  are. 

The  magnitude  of  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  first  time  since  he  has  been 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Richardson  has  urged 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  vote  against 
an  appropriations  bill. 

In  closing,  I  would  only  like  to  em- 
phasize that  my  purpose  here  today  is 
not  to  kill  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill.  On  the  contrary;  I  am  hope- 
ful that  a  strong  expression  of  Senate 
Presidential  veto  and  expedite  its  final 
sentiment  may  save  this  bill  from  a 
enactment  before  the  school  year  begins. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  once  be- 
fore we  had  an  HEW  bill  vetoed  and  it 
was  the  middle  of  the  following  year  or 
the  winter  of  the  following  year  before 
an  appropriation  was  finally  adopted.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  fair  to  the  schools,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  the  public  de- 
pending on  it,  the  handicapped,  those 
in  medical  need,  or  otherwise,  that  we 
wait  that  long. 

For  that  reason  I  urge  that  we  table 
the  conference  report  so  that  I  can  make 
my  motion  to  return  it  to  committee 
with  instruction  to  adopt  the  ceiling  that 
we  imposed  in  the  original  legislation. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  to  whom  I  will 
yield  shortly.  And,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
both  of  them  for  their  assistance  and 
guidance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  moves,  I  would  like  to  have  him 
yield.  If  he  moves  there  wUl  then  be  no 
debate. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  was  going  to  point  out 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  off  anybody 
from  speaking  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  so  at  this  time  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  without  relinquishing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  when 
the  motion  to  table  is  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  very  courteous  and  most  sincere. 
I  wish  to  affirm  that  clearly  he  is  no 


enemy  of  children;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  trying  to  do  in  his  honest  and  sincere 
judgment  what  is  best  to  get  an  appro- 
priation. I  lay  that  down  as  a  fundation. 

But  what  he  is  trying  to  do  troubles 
me,  and  troubles  many  other  Senators 
who  have  a  heavy  stake  in  the  bill.  So,  if 
he  will  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  to 
answer  two  or  three  questions,  just  to 
elucidate  the  facts,  as  I  understand  it— 
and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — if  the 
Senator  puts  the  ceiling  on  that  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  put  on,  does  that  in  any 
way  affect  the  amoimt  of  this  appropria- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  there  is  an  open- 
ended  authorization  now.  so  that  it  does 
prevent  money  in  excess  of  $2.5  bil- 
lion  

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know,  but  does  it  affect 
this  appropriation  bill?  Will  this  appro- 
priation bill  be  materially  reduced  if  we 
adopt  the  Senator's  motion  and  send  it 
back  with  instructions? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  would  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  by  saying.  No,  it  will 
not  reduce  other  programs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that.  There 
is  $1.2  billion  in  this  bill,  and  that  is 
well  within  the  Senator's  own  ceiling. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  only  thing  the 
Senator  would  do  would  be  to  reduce 
what  they  may  come  back  for  in  a  sup- 
rlemental  bill;  it  would  not  reduce  this 
appropriation? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  this  appropriation, 
in  both  Houses,  is  materially  over  the 
budget.  What  are  we  doing  if  we  sent  it 
back  and  write  that  in?  The  President 
is  going  to  veto  it.  because  it  is  over  the 
budget.  Please  correct  me;  I  am  con- 
fident of  the  Senator's  deepest  sincerity; 
teU  me  if  I  am  wrong;  I  will  be  glad  to 
be  persuaded;  I  know  of  no  prouder 
words  in  the  English  language.  It  seems 
to  me  that  States  like  my  own.  which 
are  in  terrible  trouble  and  have  no  pros- 
pect of  getting  welfare  help  or  revenue- 
sharing  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  immediate  future,  have  got 
to  look  for  something  like  this.  At  least, 
all  the  factors,  pro  and  con,  ought  to 
be  considered  in  a  legislative  way.  If  it 
is  not  going  to  affect  the  amount  of  this 
appropriation  bill  at  all.  why  should  we 
write  into  it  this  ceiling,  determined  not 
by  a  legislative  committee,  but  by  an  ap- 
propriation committee?  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  it? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Let  me  answer  the  Senator 
by  pointing  out  the  following  facts 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  does  not  af- 
fect any  money  items  in  this  bill  what- 
soever. Everybody  has  read  about  the 
problem  of  what  happened  because  of  a 
loophole — or.  not  a  loophole,  but  because 
of  the  law  itself.  The  request  for  social 
services  was  $2.1  billion.  Now  they  have 
increased  it,  some  by  1,000  percent,  some 
by  500  percent,  my  own  State  by  139 
percent. 

All  the  Senator  Is  saying,  and  what  we 
said  in  the  Senate,  Is  that  they  cannot 
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go  over  $2.5  billion  in  this  particular 
field.  All  we  asked  for,  as  far  as  this  bill 
is  concerned,  is  $2.1  biUion.  We  gave  them 
that  $500  million  leeway. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  this  chart, 
he  will  find,  for  example,  the  Governor 
of  Maryland  has  requested  or  is  gohig 
to  send  in  a  request  for  $418  million.  In 
many  of  these  States  the  percentages  are 
overwhelming  as  compared  with  what 
their  original  estimates  were.  They  had 
a  Governors'  conference  in  July,  and 
they  discovered  they  could  do  it  and 
asked  the  Federal  Government  to  match 
these  moneys. 

We  suggested  in  the  original  bill  that 
we  have  some  kind  of  ceiling — not  a 
percentage.  We  tried  that  last  year,  and 
lost.  But  under  the  ceiling  recommended 
in  this  year's  Senate  bill  they  could  not 
go  over  $2.5  billion  in  this  fiscal  year.  To 
stop  the  avalanche  that  is  coming,  the 
legislative  committee  now  has  to  do 
something  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand,  but  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  legislatively,  on  an  esti- 
mate of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
Mv-ithout  any  reference  to  the  efforts  of 
the  States  to  help.  Standing  by  itself, 
when  it  does  not  have  any  impact  on 
the  money  in  the  bill,  is  not  going  to 
help  us  or  hurt  us. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  has  no  impact  on 
the  money  in  the  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  that.  That  is  the 
reason  why,  in  my  judgment,  we  should 
not  do  that  now.  Why  tie  up  the  bill  if 
the  President  is  going  to  veto  it  on  the 
dollars?  He  is  going  to  do  it  anyway. 
But  we  are  going  to  leap  at  a  ceiling 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  for  when  we  did  not  consider  it  in 
a  legislative  way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  Senator's  argument.  I  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  that  what  we  are  doing 
does  not  affect  any  of  the  other  recom- 
mendations in  this  bill.  Even  if  it  should 
happen.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cotton)  and  I,  and  the  rest  of  us,  are  not 
going  to  touch  one  other  item  in  the  bill. 
We  made  our  choice.  We  worked  hard 
on  this  appropriation  bill  and  got  out  a 
bil..  If  the  President  wants  to  veto  it.  let 
him. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  asked  what 
the  use  was  of  going  to  all  the  trouble  on 
this  particular  ceiling  if  it  does  not  cut 
the  money  in  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
give  him  my  interpretation.  One,  it  does 
not  affect  the  money  in  the  bill,  but, 
without  it.  we  have  to  add  to  the  moneys 
in  the  bill  by  $3  bilUon  more.  I  think  that 
the  President  would  be  bound  to  take 
that  into  consideration  before  he  makes 
a  decision  as  to  whether  to  veto  the  bill 
or  not. 

The  second  answer  is  that  here  is  one 
person — I  do  not  know  about  anybody 
else — who  will  vote  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  if  this  bill  is  without  that 
ceiling.  So  I  think  it  affects  both. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Otherwise  will  the  Sen- 
ate vote  to  override  the  President? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  do  not  know. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  true  of  all  of  us. 
I  do  not  know.  Nobody  else  does  either 
So.  I  repeat,  why  do  it?  What  do  we  gain 
from  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  make  a  brief 
statement? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
over  the  past  2  weeks  that  this  meas- 
ure— the  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill— should  and  will  be  vetoed  by  the 
President.  I  hope  Congress  will  not  ac- 
quiesce in  such  contemplated  action.  This 
act  presents  in  large  measure  the  prevail- 
ing attitude  of  the  Congress  on  the  allo- 
cation of  this  country's  limited  resources. 
I  believe  this  congressional  judgment 
coincides  with  the  prevailing  attitude  of 
the  coimtry. 

It  has  been  stated  that  since  this  bill 
exceeds  the  President's  request  by  $1.7 
billion,  a  veto  is  justified.  It  is  a  fact  that 
this  act  adds  $900  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request  in  the  following  categories : 
Hospital  construction,  health  research, 
health  programs  and  services  and  men- 
tal health  services.  It  is  a  fact  that  this 
act  adds  $800  million  to  the  President's 
request  in  the  field  of  primary,  second- 
ary, and  higher  education. 

I  can  think  of  no  categories  where  Fed- 
eral expenditures  are  more  worthy.  What 
the  Congress  has  added  to  this  bill,  it 
has  saved  many  times  over  from  re- 
quests for  spending  by  the  President  that 
have  been  refused  by  the  Congress. 

As  the  fall  elections  approach,  the 
campaign  rhetoric  will  become  more  in- 
tense, but  I  believe  the  American  public 
would  do  itself  a  disservice  to  believe 
that  the  Congress  has  spent  more  money 
than  the  President  has  requested.  Over 
the  past  20  years  no  Congress  has  appro- 
priated more  money  for  expenditures 
than  Presidents  have  asked  for.  The  un- 
broken history  Is  that  Congress  has  al- 
ways provided  less  in  moneys  than  any 
President  has  asked.  This  year  wiU  be 
no  exception. 

I  think  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence 
that  the  amount  of  money  in  this  act  in 
excess  of  the  President's  request  is  $1.7 
billion.  Just  2  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  de- 
feated a  bill  for  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions of  exactly  $1.7  billion.  If  any  two 
incidents  of  legislative  action  highlight 
the  difference  in  priorities — where  the 
Congress  wishes  to  allocate  the  limited 
resources  of  this  country — those  two 
events  express  in  dramatic  form  where 
Congress  says  the  money  should  go.  The 
net  effect  of  the  President's  request  and 
the  Congress  allocation  of  appropria- 
tions come  out  exactly  the  same — the 
$1.7  billion  saved  in  foreign  aid  is  al- 
located to  hospital  construction,  health 
research,  health  care,  and  education. 
But  the  overall  congressional  savings  are 
far  in  excess  of  $1.7  bUllon.  The  military 
procurement  authorization  alone  will  be 
at  least  $2  billion  less  than  the  President 
requested  this  year. 

"This  issue  of  where  the  Government 
spends  Its  money.  Is  one,  I  think,  the 
Congress  will  be  willing  to  take  to  the 
country. 

On  the  Issue,  generally,  of  Congress 
versus  the  White  House  on  spending 


priorities,  the  congressionsJ  initiative 
and  leadership  are  significant.  The  Sen- 
ate has  passed  legislation  which  would 
preclude  the  use  of  further  fxmds  for  the 
hostilities  in  Indochina  within  this  year. 
The  present  rate  of  expenditures  for  the 
hostilities  by  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china is  $7  to  $8  billion  a  year.  The  sav- 
ings which  could  occur  from  the  accept- 
ance of  the  congressional  policy  of  total 
extrication  of  the  involvement  in  Indo- 
china would  yield  to  the  American  tax- 
payer alone  $7  to  $8  billion  a  year,  which 
also  could  be  allocated  to  the  fields  of 
hospital  construction,  health  research 
and  services  and  education  and  other 
vitally  needed  domestic  services.  Includ- 
ing aid  to  the  cities  in  forms  of  revenue 
sharing. 

So  the  easy  talk  of  Congress  spending 
too  much  money  is  not  only  easy,  but 
idle  and  groundless.  Congress  has  cut 
below  the  President's  request  for  appro- 
priations. It  will  do  so  again  this  year. 
But  it  will  shift  the  emphasis  of  where 
the  resources  will  go.  It  will  cut  foreign 
aid  and  add  to  education;  It  will  cut 
from  expenditures  for  the  war  and  from 
military  hardware,  and  add  to  hospital 
construction  and  health  research  and 
services. 

If  the  issue  is  to  be  joined,  let  this 
issue  be  taken  to  the  people  in  this 
campaign. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  again,  as  has  been  said  by 
other  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  in  no 
way  does  my  proposal  cut  down  on  these 
health  programs  and  education  pro- 
grams, all  of  which  we  all  agree  are  very 
important  and  vitally  necessary.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  correct  what  the 
Washington  Post,  on  August  9,  called 
a  $5  billion  error  in  social  policy.  All 
I  am  seeking  to  do  is  reimpose  the  cell- 
ing which  this  distinguished  body  adopt- 
ed a  few  short  weeks  ago. 

I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  I  con- 
sider time  of  the  essence  in  doing  this, 
for  two  reasons,  and  I  Intend  to  make 
my  motion  at  the  completion  of  that 
statement. 

First  of  all.  the  history  of  the  past  8 
months  shows  that  the  dollar  amount  Is 
increasing  rapidly.  It  has  gone  from  $1.2 
billion  at  the  beginning  of  this  saar  to 
something  between  $6  and  $8  billion. 
There  probably  will  be  further  increases 
as  time  goes  on. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  do  not  know  what  the  President  is  going 
to  do,  but  I  think  if  we  do  reimpose  the 
celling,  we  have  a  better  chance  of  hav- 
ing this  legislation  on  the  books  by  the 
begliming  of  the  next  fiscal  year  than 
not. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold,  before  he  msikes 
his  motion,  since  after  the  motion  is 
made  there  will  be  no  further  opportu- 
nity for  debate? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  just  want  to  offer 
this  suggestion.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  if  the  motion  to  table  falls,  the 
conference  report  will  be  up  for  adoption 
and  will  be  adopted.  For  those  who  are 
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concerned  about  this  celling,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  falls,  why  does  not  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Immediately  adopt  a  joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  f-e  ceiling?  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  such  a  joint  resolution, 
and  we  can  send  it  immediately  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  If  there 
is  deep  concern  over  this  hemorrhage 
of  public  funds  under  this  particular 
provision,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  usually  seems  to  be  somewhat 
economy  minded,  might  be  willing  to 
impose  it  by  legislative  enactment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
made  it  very  clear  that  no  money  would 
be  changed,  no  matter  what  we  do  here 
tonight,  that  the  funds  are  already  sealed 
in  the  conference  report,  even  if  it  goes 
back  to  conference  with  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  So 
I  shall  vote  against  a  motion  to  table,  but 
I  want  very  much  to  see  some  kind  of  a 
ceiling  imposed.  Therefore,  we  will  offer 
a  joint  resolution,  which  will  take  care 
of  the  problem  which  seems  to  bother 
many  Members  of  this  body,  and  if  we 
can  have  cooperation,  we  could  obtain 
unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration  and  send  it  promptly  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  think 
that  would  make  some  sense. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  He  will  have  to  have 
unanimous  consent;  will  he  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  compliment  the 
Senator.  I  think  he  has  proposed  an  ap- 
propriate solution  of  this  matter,  if  he 
can  get  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as 
he  proposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  prayerfully 
suggesting  this. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  mean  as  a  practi- 
cal thing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington.  Or  I  do  not  have 
the  floor;  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course,  legislative 
action  is  always  a  matter  of  intelligent 
compromise.  We  are  not  often  accused 
of  being  too  intelligent.  But  to  finally  ar- 
rive at  the  objective — and  I  have  listened 
here  tonight,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from 
Delaware,  to  a  lot  of  comments  about 
this,  I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  concern 
ar.iOng  some  Members,  or  an  instinctive 
feeling,  that  may  be  if  we  did  go  back  to 
conference  we  might  get  Involved  in  all 
kinds  of  other  items  in  this  bill  in  which 
Senators  have  an  interest. 

What  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
trying  to  do  is  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  do  for  a  long  time — put  a  ceiling  on 
these  social  services,  which  are  getting 
way  out  of  hand.  From  that  chart  we  put 
In  the  Record,  you  can  believe  it. 

It  might  be  better,  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  so  sure  the  House  is  going 
to  meet  with  us,  anyway,  if  we  would 
agree  to  the  conference  report  and  do 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  sug- 


gests: Immediately,  imder  unanimous 
consent,  take  up  a  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion putting  the  ceiling  on  as  suggested, 
and  send  it  immediately  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  they  would 
have  to  act  on  it  one  way  or  another  to 
achieve  this,  and  I  think  we  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  their  acting  on  a  joint 
resolution  than  coming  back  to  a  con- 
ference on  HEW. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  just  offering 
this  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned, and  we  know  what  we  want  to 
do.  All  of  us  want  to  do  this,  and  I  know 
the  House  of  Representatives  pretty  well; 
I  think  we  have  a  better  chance  to  do 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  that 
kind  of  thing  than  by  sisking  them  to 
come  back  into  another  conference  on 
HEW,  which  would  be  a  tough,  complex 
one  to  begin  with,  even  if  it  is  only  on  this 
ceiling. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
chairman  also  that  it  would  give  the  rest 
of  us,  perhaps,  a  little  greater  sense  of 
confidence  to  see  whether  $2.5  billion  is 
right,  or  $2,348  billion  is  right,  or  $2,622 
billion  is  right.  Here  it  is  kind  of  a  take- 
it-or-leave-it  proposition. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Do  not  argue  about 
figures.  The  House  will  take  it  up. 

The  States  only  asked  for  $2.1  billion 
just  this  last  May.  Then  the  Governors 
found  out  this  loophole,  and  now  they 
are  coming  back  asking  for  all  these 
other  things.  Until  we  can  do  something 
about  it,  $2.5  billion  is  enough  for  them. 
We  are  still  a  half  billion  dollars  over 
what  they  asked  for  in  late  May.  Then 
they  had  a  Governors'  Conference  in 
July,  and  some  of  the  Senators  ought  to 
see  those  figures.  I  am  not  talking  about 
an  increase  of  100  percent.  Some  of 
them  have  increased  500  percent,  some 
of  them  1,000  percent.  In  my  own  State, 
is  is  139  percent.  This  is  lust  too  much. 
Perhaps  we  can  do  something  about  that 
in  the  legislative  committee. 

But  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  took  their  own  figures,  $2.1  billion, 
and  we  gave  them  the  benefit  of  a  leeway 
of  $400  million,  and  made  it  $2.5  billion, 
r  think  it  ought  to  stay  there  until  we  can 
find  out  what  is  going  on.  I  hope  we  will 
take  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota ;  I  think  it  would  solve  all  the 
things  we  are  tnring  to  do. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  the  leading  minority 
member  of  the  conference  committee  for 
the  Senate,  I  would  like  to  go  along 
with  my  chairman  on  the  proposal  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

However,  I  shall  just  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  I  have  one 
mental  reservation  about  It — perhaps 
two  or  three. 

One,  we  would  not  have  it  in  the  bill 
as  a  lever  to  make  the  President  think 
twice  before  he  vetoes  the  bill. 

Two,  the  House  may  simply  throw  It  in 
the  wastebasket,  and  then  the  lid  is  off. 


Three,  if  the  President  vetoes  the  bill 
and  if  the  vote  in  the  House  indicates 
anything,  it  might  be  sustained.  If  that 
happens,  we  are  back  where  we  started, 
and  we  cannot  do  what  we  did  2  years 
ago. 

Senators  will  remember  the  situation 
2  years  ago,  when  we  were  trying  to  re- 
duce the  bill  by  a  total  of  2  percent  in 
order  to  get  it  signed,  and  we  did  not 
have  2  percent  on  all  the  line  items.  I 
worked  here  from  early  morning  until 
late  at  night,  because  I  was  carrying  the 
ball;  and  a  fellow  named  Tom  Eagleton 
gave  me  a  lesson  that  day  in  his  usual 
able  way  that  I  shall  not  forget.  He  did 
a  sweet  job  on  me,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  had  a  more  uphill  job. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  a  veto  should 
be  sustained.  Then  all  we  could  do  would 
be  to  pass  a  continuing  resolution  and 
have  the  same  budget  for  1973  that  we 
hsKi  for  1972,  and  we  would  lose  all  the 
advances  we  made  in  this  bill.  I  want 
that  to  be  In  the  Record,  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wUl  not  allow  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  go  along  with  this  maneu- 
ver, because  such  a  resolution,  if  it 
should  be  passed  in  the  Senate,  would 
not  last  15  minutes  in  the  House.  The 
Senator  must  remember  that  the  House 
is  the  one  that  had  the  open-ended  pro- 
vision. It  Is  only  with  the  power  of  the 
conference  committee  that  there  would 
be  any  chance  whatever  to  impose  a 
ceiling. 

I  feel,  too,  that  the  Senate  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  try  to  get  this  legislation 
in  the  best  shape  possible;  and  the  Sen- 
ator, with  his  motion  to  table,  followed 
by  a  motion  that  .the  Senate  Insist  on  its 
amendments  and  that  a  conference  with 
the  House  be  requested,  would  certainly 
bring  the  matter  in  proper  focus.  Once 
we  agree  to  this  conference  report,  we 
have  no  ceiling.  I  hope  the  Senator 
would  realize  that,  on  reflection. 

It  would  be  like  sending  a  piece  of 
cheese  by  a  cat  or  a  rat  as  a  messenger. 
It  would  not  get  very  far.  The  cat  or  rat 
would  consume  the  cheese  very  quickly, 
and  that  is  what  would  happen  to  this 
resolution. 

The  Senate  has  a  responsibility  to  get 
this  legislation  in  the  best  shape  possible. 
The  only  chance  of  doing  that  is  by  a 
motion  to  table. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  if 
the  motion  to  table  is  agreed  to,  that  does 
not  kill  the  bill.  It  just  kills  the  report. 
The  bill  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  po- 
sition as  on  the  day  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  with  its  amendments.  Even  with- 
out any  action  by  the  Senate,  the  bill 
would  go  back  to  the  House  for  further 
action.  They  would  have  to  act  on  the 
Senate  amendments.  They  probably 
would  request  a  conference. 

We  have  a  chance  here  to  get  this  bill 
in  the  best  possible  shape  In  which  the 
Senate  can  get  It.  If  the  Senate  advocates 
the  position  of  making  this  motion,  it  Is 
going  to  end  up  with  a  bad  bill.  Going  the 
joint  resolution  route  Is  just  a  farce. 
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Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  share  the  same  sentiments. 

I  believe  that  while,  conceivably,  other 
options  are  open,  the  best  opportunity 
this  body  has  to  make  this  measure  re- 
sponsible is  through  a  motion  to  return 
it  to  conference  with  Instructions. 

I  point  out  again  that  not  only  do  we 
have  no  assurance  that  the  House  will 
act,  but  also,  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama pointed  out,  they  are  the  ones  who 
insisted  upon  an  open-ended  approach, 
so  that  we  would  have  no  bargaining  po- 
sition with  them  as  we  would  have  If  we 
returned  it  to  conference. 

I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  saying 
that  there  is  no  assurance  that  there  will 
be  a  conference.  But  for  the  same  reasons 
we  thought  it  was  reasonable  this  af  ter- 
iK)on  and  this  morning.  I  think  it  still 
makes  it  a  worthwhile  opportimlty  to  in- 
sist xipon  a  conference  at  this  time. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  to  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wovdd 
tiie  Senator  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

I  merely  want  to  notify  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  who  may  be  very  much  dis- 
turbed about  this  open-ended  appropria- 
tion that  if  the  motion  to  table  is  de- 
feated—and I  hope  it  will  be— I  then  will 
move  the  joint  resolution  that  I  spoke 
of,  which  would  permit  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  are  concerned  about  the 
open-end  appropriation  to  close  it  at  a 
level  which  has  been  discussed  here  at 
length — $2.5  billion. 

Surely,  there  is  as  much  chance  for 
the  House  to  act  on  that  as  there  is  for 
the  House  to  accept  the  report  of  its 
own  conferees  that  would  reverse  them- 
selves in  conference.  I  think  this  would 
be  a  reasonable  approach — perhaps  not 
the  best  in  the  opinion  of  some  Senators, 
but  a  reasonable  approach;  and  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so. 

So  I  ask  for  the  votes,  in  defeat  of 
the  motion  to  table,  of  Senators  who  are 
worried  that  the  conference  committee 
might  either  fail  in  conference  or  tamper 
with  this. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  We  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance  are  aware  of  this  problem,  and 
we  have  been  struggling  with  it  as  one 
of  the  many  facets  in  H.R.  1.  It  was  the 
view  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
that  even  the  $2.5  billion  is  too  much. 

When  this  program  was  first  author- 
ized, a  motion  was  made,  and  it  was  said 
that  this  would  cost  $40  million.  The  then 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was  in  the  room,  and  he  supported 
the  budget  estimate  of  $40  million.  Imag- 
ine, starting  at  $40  million,  and  now  the 
figure  is  projected  to  be  $4  billion. 

If  every  State  takes  advantage  of  it 
and  gets  the  same  amount  that  some  of 
these  States  that  are  most  ambitious  are 
requesting  now.  it  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $24  billion  at  the  Federal  level 
alone.  That  is  not  counting  what  the 
States  would  put  in  to  match  it. 

Mississippi  is  asking  for  an  amount 
that  exceeds  the  entire  State  budget — 
Just  to  provide  social  services. 


In  Maryland,  If  you  take  the  amount 
being  asked  to  provide  social  services  and 
divide  it  by  the  welfare  case  load,  it  is 
$1,600  per  person.  That  exceeds  the  $6.- 
400  per  family,  for  a  family  of  4,  that  the 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  is 
asldng  for.  So  that  if  limited  on  that 
basis,  Maryland  is  asking  for  approxi- 
mately $450  million. 

We  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
thought  the  way  to  get  out  of  this  trap 
would  be  to  limit  the  social  services  to 
family  plarming,  where  you  actually  save 
at  least  $10  for  every  dollar  you  spend  in 
it — perhaps  $100 — and  to  child  care  serv- 
ices, where  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide as  much  child  care  services  as  we 
tried,  and  say  with  regard  to  all  the  other 
services  which  could  ever  be  thought  of, 
dreamed  of,  or  conceived  of  spending 
money  for,  that  we  would  provide  $1  bil- 
lion to  be  divided  among  all  the  States 
and  the  local  governments  as  an  add  on 
to  the  revenue-sharing  bill.  I  am  con- 
fident that  is  a  bill  that  will  pass  if  for 
no  other  reason  because  all  the  States 
want  it,  all  the  counties  want  it,  and  all 
the  cities  want  it.  If  we  cannot  shut  it 
off  any  other  way,  the  amendments 
agreed  to  in  committee  would  shut  it  off. 
But  we  propose  to  shut  it  off  at  a  far  low- 
er level  than  $4.5  billion.  We  propose 
money  for  family  planning  and  child  care 
of  $750  million.  The  rest  would  be  $1 
billion  in  grants  to  be  spread  among  the 
States  and  they  could  spend  it  any  way 
they  wanted  to. 

Some  of  us  are  very  much  concerned, 
as  is  the  Senator,  that  this  matter  should 
be  brought  to  an  end.  If  those  of  us  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance  have  our  way, 
and  this  should  fail,  we  would  propose 
to  try  to  shut  it  off  by  the  revenue  shar- 
ing route. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  closing, 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  move  on,  at 
least  perhaps  now,  as  it  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  explored. 

I  would  like  to  reemphasize  that  the 
Senate  has  an  opportimlty  to  do  some- 
thing now,  with  some  assurance  that  the 
House  will  be  compelled  to  act.  Any  other 
proposal,  in  any  event,  will  take  time. 
Were  we  to  adopt  it  tonight,  with  no  pos- 
sibility or  very  little  possibility  that  the 
House  would  act  before  the  coming  re- 
cess, and  no  one  knows  what  wUl  happen 
in  the  following  month,  it  Is  important 
that  we  make  this  legislation  responsi- 
ble and  put  it  in  shape  to  be  adopted  and 
enacted  into  law  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
school  year. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  support  my 
motion  which  I  now  make. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  table  the  conference  report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 


Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gah- 
BRELL),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  (Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gahbrell)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat> 
FIELD)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


[No.  371  Leg.l 

YEAS— 38 

Allen 

Dole 

Miller 

Allott 

Dominick 

Pearson 

Bellmon 

Ervln 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bible 

Gurney 

Sparkman 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Spong 

Brock 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Buckley 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stevens 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Symington 

Church 

Long 

Cook 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 47 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hollings 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Percy 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javits 

Scott 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Case 

tlansSeld 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Cooper 

Metcalf 

Taft 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Pong 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Fulbrlght 

Moss 

Williams 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Young 

Hart 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Anderson 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

Byrd, 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Grlffln 

Pell 

Eagleton 

Harris 

Randolph 

Eastland 

Hatfield 

Edwards 

McGee 

So  Mr.  Roth's  motion  to  lay  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  this  bill.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee — I  am  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Education  Subcommittee,  and 
I  serve  on  the  Health  and  Poverty  Sub- 
committees— I  am  well  aware  of  the 
many  pressing  needs  in  these  areas. 

But  I  am  also  acutely  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous damage  which  imcontroUed 
deficit  spending  does  to  our  economy.  The 
HEW  portion  of  this  bill  alone  is  $1.8 
billion  over  the  budget  request.  That  fig- 
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ure  Is  likely  to  balloon  as  a  resiilt  of  the 
removal  of  the  Senate's  $2.5  billion  lim- 
itation on  expenditures  for  welfare  social 
aervice  programs  administered  by  the 
States.  I  am  advised  that  without  such 
a  limitation,  those  costs  may  be  as  high 
as  $4.8  billion  this  fiscal  year.  Moreover, 
ttiis  bill  does  not  include  appropriations 
for  the  higher  education,  emergency 
school  assistance,  poverty,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  aging  programs,  be- 
cause the  authorizing  legislation  was  not 
completed  in  time.  The  budget  request 
for  these  was  $4.7  billion.  If  the  bUl  we 
have  before  us  is  any  example,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  these 
programs  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  seems  absurd  to 
me  that  we  are  being  asked  to  approve 
an  extravagantly  inflationary  bill  like 
this  at  the  very  time  when  the  economic 
stabilization  program  is  beginning  to 
show  some  success.  The  estimated  budget 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  is  already  $7 
billion  higher  than  the  January  estimate. 
To  continue  to  legislate  additional  Fed- 
eral deficits,  and  then  to  blame  the  ad- 
ministration for  inflation  is  clearly  irre- 
sponsible. I  will  not  be  a  party  to  it,  and 
I  urge  Senators  not  to  be  parties  either. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation contains  the  full  $60  million 
which  the  Senate  voted  for  bilingual  ed- 
ucation. While  this  figure  is  still  less 
than  half  the  amount  I  requested  when 
I  testified"  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  earlier  this  year,  it  is 
still  $25  million  more  than  was  available 
last  year  and  $19  million  more  than 
President  Nixon  requested. 

Unfortunately,  persistent  nunors.  em- 
anating from  the  White  House  staff 
have  it  that  President  Nixon  may  veto 
the  education  appropriations  bill.  I  urge 
the  President  to  approve  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill.  There  Is  nothing 
more  vital  than  the  education  of  our 
children.  And  increased  Federal  assist- 
ance for  bilingual  education  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  education  of  children, 
principally  Spanish  speaking,  who  can- 
not learn  from  a  tongue  they  do  not 
understand.  Without  this  increased  ap- 
propriation the  thousands  of  Spanish - 
speaking  children  of  Illinois  will  be  con- 
signed to  more  neglect  and  some  to 
wasted  lives. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reviewed  the  conference  report  on  Labor- 
HEW  appropriations  in  some  detail  and 
I  applaud  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees for  providing  the  much  needed  in- 
creases over  the  administration's  budget 
request  in  our  program  for  health,  educa- 
tion and  other  social  service  programs. 

We  have  heard  much  In  the  past  year 
from  the  administration  about  the  need 
for  holding  up  on  spending  to  keep  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  have  heard  about  the 
need  for  economy.  And  even  more  re- 
cently, high  administration  spokesmen 
have  made  statements  about  the  Presi- 
dent's imwillingness  to  accept  appropria- 
tions from  the  Congress  in  the  areas  of 
health  and  education  which  exceed  his 
budget  request.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  authorizes 
so  many  of  the  programs  in  question,  I 


reviewed  the  budget  requests  in  these 
areas  only  to  find  them  at  distressingly 
low  levels.  It  is  outrageous  that  the  pro- 
grams with  the  most  important  domes- 
tic impact,  and  which  serve  the  widest 
and  neediest  group  of  individuals  are  the 
programs  the  President  finds  most  in 
need  of  cutbacks.  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses  have  rejected  this 
misplaced  plea  for  economy,  despite  the 
carefully  timed  threats  from  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  decisions  made  in  the  last  few 
weeks  on  the  1973  appropriations  for 
Labor  and  HEW  will  make  important 
contributions  to  health  and  education 
plaimlng,  and  I  would  like  to  take  special 
note  of  several  key  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  the  Congress 
PEtssed  two  landmark  health  bills — the 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  and  the  Nurse  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act,  recognizing  the  desperate  short- 
age in  many  areas  of  this  country  for 
trained  health  personnel.  In  approving 
these  two  bills,  the  Congress  also  in- 
cluded important  fimds  for  the  training 
of  these  personnel,  for  support  of  institu- 
tions, for  construction  of  facilities,  and 
for  student  assistance.  In  reviewing  the 
Conference  Report,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  conferees  were  able  to  make 
sensitive  and  positive  judgments  in  these 
areas.  The  overall  increases  in  all  of  these 
categories  for  both  health  manpower  and 
nurse  training  over  last  year's  funding 
levels  are  significant,  and  will  bring  to 
these  programs  the  important  where- 
withal which  will  help  us  insure  that 
health  personnel  are  available  and  that 
health  care  is  improved  no  matter  where 
in  the  United  States  a  person  lives. 

I  believe  that  it  is  also  important  to 
note  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  con- 
ferees on  research  and  development 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
Outside  of  an  increase  targeted  on  the 
newly  authorized  Cancer  Institute  only  a 
$46  million  increase  was  made  in  the 
President's  budget  for  all  of  the  insti- 
tutes combined.  The  conferees  have  rec- 
ognized the  important  role  played  by  re- 
search in  the  Nation's  fight  against  dis- 
sease  and  crippling  conditions,  and  have 
replaced  the  paltry  Increase  of  the  ad- 
ministration with  an  overall  Increase  for 
all  institutes  of  well  over  $300  million. 
They  have  increased  the  amoimt  for  the 
Cancer  Institute  to  $492  million  which 
will  enable  us  to  capitalize  on  recent 
breakthroughs  in  research  against  this 
dread  disease,  and  have  insured  that  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  will  be 
able  to  exploit  new  knowledge  about 
heart  disease  by  including  a  $320  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  this  institute.  I 
would  especially  like  to  point  out  the 
additional  funds  appropriated  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health.  This  Increase  of  $35  million 
approved  by  the  conferees  will  enable 
that  institute  to  perform  more  of  the 
research,  standards  development  and 
manpower  development  functions  the 
Congress  assigned  to  It  under  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act  in 
19*70  which  are  essential  to  improving 
worker  health  and  safety  so  necessary 


to  the  well-being  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

And.  finally  in  the  area  of  health  care, 
I  am  enthusiastically  sivportive  of  In- 
creases in  programs  concerning  hospital 
construction,  drug  abuse,  alcoholism, 
mental  health,  migrant  he^th,  lead- 
based  paint,  commimicable  disesises,  and 
regional  medical  services.  Health  serv- 
ices for  the  American  people  must  be  im- 
proved and  this  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  that  vital  goal. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
Congress  who  can  legitimately  question 
the  overwhelming  significance  of  the 
State  formula  grant  programs  for  the 
support  of  quality  education  in  this  coun- 
try. Yet,  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest In  these  categories  were  most  in- 
sensitive, requesting  either  decreased 
spending  levels  or  the  same  amount  as 
appropriated  last  year.  In  times  such  as 
these  which  have  been  marked  by  con- 
troversy over  school  finance,  and  which 
have  been  affected  gravely  by  inflation 
and  cutbacks  in  fimding,  I  believe  that 
these  spending  cuts  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration were  at  best  irresponsible 
and  were  more  likely  to  mean  a  serious 
dilution  in  Federal  initiatives  designed  to 
reach  all  of  the  Nation's  children.  With 
an  emphasis  on  education  reform,  it  Is 
important  that  we  provide  our  school 
system  with  the  resources  they  so  badly 
need.  I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  approved  in- 
creases which  will  allow  these  programs 
to  remain  solvent. 

I  want  to  put  particular  emphasis  on 
one  item  which  has  been  fought  for  long 
and  hard  by  our  Senate  conferees  over 
the  years.  Part  C  of  Public  Law  874, 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected 
areas  for  children  in  public  housing,  has 
finally  received  an  initial  year  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million.  This  is  a  landmark 
decision,  and  one  which  will  provide  im- 
portant resoxurces  to  many  school  dis- 
tricts in  our  urban  areas.  All  of  the  de- 
cisions made  in  regard  to  impacted  aid 
have  been  good  ones  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  that  they  have  refused 
to  listen  to  arguments  for  cutbacks  in 
Public  Law  874,  part  B,  and  for  a  change 
in  priorities.  The  levels  of  funding  for 
these  programs  will  insure  that  school 
districts  which  have  for  so  long  relied 
upon  these  fimds  will  continue  to  get 
support. 

I  support  the  decision  of  the  conferees 
to  maintain  all  of  the  library  programs  at 
suitable  levels  of  increase  over  last  year's 
appropriations.  The  fimding  level  for 
public  libraries  and  construction  is  es- 
pecially significant  In  light  of  the  ad- 
ministration's requested  cutbacks  in 
these  services  and  an  elimination  of  funds 
for  construction.  In  a  State,  such  as  my 
own,  which  estimates  that  45  percent  of 
the  population  is  imserved  by  libraries, 
the  agreed  upon  level  of  $84.5  million  will 
allow  the  increases  necessary  to  provide 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  population 
the  services  of  libraries. 

In  addition,  the  funding  levels  for  the 
important  basic  programs  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education  will  be  in- 
creased over  last  year's  appropriation. 
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The  administration  had  requested  the 
same  amoimt  for  our  elementary  and 
ysecondary  education  programs  and  a 
large  cutback  for  vocational  education, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  public  state- 
ments indicate  that  career  education  and 
equal  educational  opportunity  are  two 
basic  goals  of  this  administration.  While 
I  believe  that  much  more  could  be  in- 
vested in  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  schools  of  our  urban 
and  rural  poverty  areas  need  greater  in- 
creases than  those  provided,  the  con- 
ference report  will  certainly  allow  a  con- 
tinuation of  important  services  in  these 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  convey 
deep  appreciation  to"  the  conferees  for 
the  appropriations  which  have  been  tar- 
geted for  programs  which  affect  the 
handicapped.  I  would  especially  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  long  overdue  increase  made  for  State 
grant  programs  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped.  This  funding  level  of  $65 
million  is  double  what  was  appropriated 
last  year,  and  what  the  administration 
had  requested  this  year.  I  know  that  this 
level  of  funding  will  enable  many  States 
to  expand  their  services  to  handicapped 
children  who  are  presently  without  them, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  increasing  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  extending  full 
educational  services  to  all  handicapped 
children.  This  level  is  an  appropriate  first 
step,  and  a  forerunner  of  congressional 
approval  of  S.  3614.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Magnuson,  Randolph,  and  myself, 
to  provide  greatly  expanded  resources 
to  the  States  on  an  excess  cost  basis  for 
the  education  of  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren by  1976.  I  want  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  to  the  conferees  for 
this  decision. 

I  have  reviewed  all  of  the  programs  in 
the  areas  of  education,  health,  and  so- 
cial services  for  the  handicapped,  and 
every  program  has  received  an  increase 
over  the  budget  request,  an  increase 
which  will  allow  important  programing 
and  research  into  causes,  cures,  and  pre- 
vention of  handicapping  conditions.  Pro- 
grams under  maternal  and  child  hetdth 
which  provide  preventive  services  and 
diagnostic  and  early  treatment  of  crip- 
pling conditions  have  received  an  in- 
crease of  $12  million,  with  an  increase 
targeted  for  the  crippled  children's  pro- 
gram. I  especially  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  in- 
creases made  in  funding  for  two  major 
research  institutes  which  are  charged 
with  the  overwhelming  function  of  re- 
search into  the  development  of  human 
growth  processes,  and  the  workings  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system — the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  development,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Disease  and 
Stroke.  Both  of  these  have  overwhelm- 
ing impact  on  reseaich  into  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  handicapping  condi- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  the  increases 
made  in  these  two  major  areas  will  have 
a  profound  effect  on  ameliorating  con- 
ditions such  as  mental  retardation, 
multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
epilepsy. 


Finally,  I  would  Uke  to  mention  appro- 
priations made  for  the  developmental 
disabilities  program.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate had  included  a  good  deal  more  for 
the  State  grant  program  under  this  act, 
the  increase  of  more  than  $11  million 
will  provide  needed  money  for  expan- 
sion by  the  States.  The  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  was  designed  to  help  the 
States  engage  in  comprehensive  planning 
and  dehvery  of  services  for  persons  af- 
fected by  mental  retardation  and  other 
neurological  handcapping  conditions 
originating  in  childhood.  This  act  has 
enabled  many  localities  to  pull  together 
all  fragmented  programs  and  services  in 
order  to  provide  comprehensive  and  in- 
tegrated care  and  services  for  individuals 
who  have  neurologically  handicapping 
conditions.  While  I  would  have  preferred 
the  Senate  figures,  I  believe  that  the 
level  of  $32.5  million  for  State  grants, 
and  better  than  $9  million  each  for  serv- 
ice projects  and  university-aflBliated 
facilities  will  provide  a  good  base  for  the 
coming  year  for  this  program. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson)  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  members 
of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  for  making  the  deci- 
sions we  are  reviewing  here  today  pos- 
sible. I  know  that  that  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  have  been  under  con- 
siderable pressure  to  report  these  appro- 
priations as  soon  as  possible  and  to  cut 
back  on  many  of  the  programs  which  we 
all  believe  hold  the  key  to  the  continua- 
tion of  many  of  the  broad  social,  health, 
education,  and  research  services  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  know  also  that 
there  has  been  an  indication  by  the 
White  House  that  President  Nixon  In- 
tends to  veto  this  important  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
legaues  here  in  the  Senate  today  that  I 
hope  the  President  will  not  do  this.  How- 
ever, I  would  also  like  to  put  myself  on 
record  as  strongly  supporting  the  appro- 
priations we  are  considering  today,  and 
if  the  President  does  veto  this  bill,  I  in- 
tend to  fight  for  an  override  with  all  of 
my  power.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Na- 
tion can  continue  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  all  Americans  unless  we  put 
a  very  strong  emphasis  on  human  re- 
sources. The  appropriations  contained  in 
this  bill  are  the  backbone  of  our  pro- 
grsuns  for  a  better  quality  of  life  for 
all  our  citizens,  and  I  go  on  record  today 
to  strongly  support  these  appropriations. 
I  urge  the  President  to  sign  this  appro- 
priations bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  carmot 
support  the  Labor-Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  bill  Confer- 
ence Report.  I  voted  for  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  with  the  hope  that  the 
conference  committee  would  sufBclently 
reduce  the  spending  amounts  passed  by 
the  Senate.  However,  the  conference  re- 
port, which  seeks  to  appropriate  $30.5 
billion,  is  still  nearly  $1.8  billion  over  the 
President's  original  request.  Further- 
more, there  is  nearly  $4.7  bUlion  in  the 
requested  funds  that  have  not  yet  been 
considered  by  the  Congress  because  of 
the  lack  of  timely  authorizations. 


I  support  many  of  the  individual  pro- 
grams funded  in  this  bill.  However.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bill  reported  by  the  con- 
ference committee  is  not  fiscally  respon- 
sible and  therefore  would  be  detrimental 
to  our  national  policy  of  controlling  in- 
flation. I  have  stated  on  numerous  oc- 
casions that  inflation  does  the  most 
damage  to  those  groups  in  our  society 
that  this  bill  intends  to  assist — the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  elderly.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  would  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  send  the  bill  back  to  confer- 
ence so  that  a  more  responsible  level  of 
appropriations  could  be  approved. 

I  think  it  would  be  irresponsible  on 
the  other  hand  to  charge  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  neglected  the  broad  Interests 
represented  In  this  spending  package. 
While  I  disagree  with  a  few  specifics  of 
the  President's  recommendations  on  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  measure  we  are  now 
considering,  I  believe  that  on  balsmce, 
the  President's  domestic  programs  have 
been  responsible  and  in  the  public  In- 
terest. The  President  has  placed  a  high 
priority  on  health  and  education  pro- 
grams. For  instance,  between  fiscal  year 
1969  and  1971  overall  spending  for  edu- 
cation has  increased  by  65  percent  or 
$9.5  billion.  President  Nixon's  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  recommendations  in  the 
health  areas  represent  a  500-percent  in- 
crease over  the  last  8  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  therefore  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  a  responsible  position  on 
this  matter.  If  enacted,  this  bill  would 
severely  aggravate  the  Federal  deficit 
which  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  be- 
lieve should  be  brought  under  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  question  recurs  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  floor? 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  can  have  the  floor 
if  he  wishes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sug- 
gested the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


[No.  372 

Leg] 

Aiken 

Church 

Hughes 

Allen 

Cook 

Humphrey 

Allott 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Baker 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Bayh 

Cranston 

Javits 

Beall 

Curtis 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Bellmon 

Dole 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Bennett 

Dominlck 

Long 

Bentsen 

Ervin 

MaE<:nuson 

Bible 

Fannin 

Mansfield 

Bogga 

Pong 

Mathlas 

Brock 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Buckley 

Gurney 

Metcalf 

Burdlck 

Hansen 

Miller 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hart 

Mondale 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Case 

Hollings 

Moss 

Cblles 

Hruska 

Muskle 
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Nelson 

Schwellcer 

Symington 

Packwood 

Scott 

Taft 

Pastore 

Smltb 

Talmadge 

Pearson 

Sparkman 

Thurmond 

Percy 

Spong 

Tower 

Proxmlre 

Stafford 

Tunney 

Rlblcoff 

Stennls 

Welcker 

Roth 

Stevens 

Williams 

Saxbc 

Stevenson 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  and  Mr.  ALLEN  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss » .  The  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  long  day.  Frankly,  I  see  no  reason 
why  there  was  a  call  for  a  quorum  after 
a  vote  was  taken  on  the  Roth  proposal 
and  the  Senate  expressed  its  will. 

We  are  going  to  be  in  session  tomor- 
row; we  are  going  to  be  in  session  Satur- 
day. There  will  be  votes  on  both  days,  as 
far  as  the  joint  leadership  can  ascertain. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hour  is 
getting  late  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  consider 
the  possibility,  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Senate,  that  an  agreement  be  made 
to  vote  at  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  CASE.  On  what? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CASE.  Why  not  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  please  state  the  motion  that  is 
before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  has  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  ask  a  parliamentary  question.  Is 
the  pending  business  now  before  the 
Senate  the  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  pending  or- 
der of  business  if  we  recess  tonight 
would  be  the  same  question  when  we 
meet  tomorrow  morning.  It  would  still 
be  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct,  if  we  recess  overnight, 
after  the  morning  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  propos- 
al made  by  the  majority  leader  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  me.  I  just  feel  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate,  a  majority  of 
the  elected  membership  of  the  Senate, 
not  having  voted  in  favor  of  this  confer- 
ence report,  in  effect.  I  believe  It  would 
be  well  to  carry  the  matter  over  until  to- 
morrow morning.  I  have  no  inclination 
to  postpone  a  vote  on  it  beyond  that 
time. 

Could  we  have  30  minutes  of  debate 
on  the  motion? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana make  that  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
said  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  did 
not  vote  on  the  motion  to  table.  Techni- 
cally he  is  correct.  The  vote  was  47  to 
38,  but  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  had 
all  the  Senators  been  present  there 
would  have  been  more  than  a  majority 
against  the  tabling  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  wishes  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  as 
to  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  keep  the  floor  in  the 
meantime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  cannot  see  anything 
to  be  gained  by  lugging  this  vote  over 
until  tomorrow.  It  will  go  the  same  way 
tomorrow.  Every  Senator  knows  how  he 
will  vote.  It  is  just  dragging  out  the 
whole  matter  at  a  time  when  we  are  all 
pressed  and  tired.  If  we  cannot  vote 
now  I  feel  we  should  not  let  go  of  this 
matter  until  we  do  vote,  and  that  debate 
be  just  as  short  as  possible.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  threshed  this  out.  Everyone 
has  had  his  full  say.  There  is  a  good  at- 
tendance and  anyone  who  has  served 
here  more  than  2  years  knows  there 
will  not  be  more  than  one  vote  changed 
by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  To  that  I  say 
amen. 


ORDER  FOR   SENATE  TO   CONVENE 
AT  9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  it  come 
in  at  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow  so 
that  the  two  Senators  who  have  special 
orders  can  be  given  that  opportunity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEW, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1973— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  H.R.  15417  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15417)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  unless  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  would 
consider  the  possibility  of  allowing  us 
to  vote  tonight — would  he? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  fro"! 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatzr),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 


[No.  373  Leg.] 

TEAS— 62 

Aiken 

Hart 

Pastore 

Allott 

Hartke 

Pearson 

Baker 

Hollings 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hughes 

Proxmlre 

Beau 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Bible 

Jackson 

Scbwelker 

Boggs 

Javlts 

Scott 

Brooke 

Long 

Smith 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Mansfield 

Spong 

Cannon 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Case 

McCleUan 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Church 

Metcalf 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mondale 

Symington 

Cooper 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Cranston 

Moss 

Welcker 

Fong 

Muskle 

Williams 

Pulbrlght 

Nelson 

Young 

Gravel 

Packwood 
NAYS— 22 

Allen 

Domlnick 

MiUer 

Bellmon 

Ervin 

Roth 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Taft 

Brock 

Ourney 

Talmadge 

Buckley 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Tower 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Dole 

Jordan,  Idaho 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Anderson 

Gambrell 

McGee 

Byrd, 

Goldwater 

McGovem 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Griffin 

Mundt 

Eagleton 

Harris 

Pell 

Eastland 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Edwards 

Kennedy 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  clerk  will  report  the 
amendments  In  disagreement. 


August  10,  1972 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  19  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, Insert:  $798,046,000. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  24  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment, Insert :  $209,372,000. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  stmendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  51  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert : 

ELEMENTART    AND    SECOMDAET   E017CATI0N 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  title  I  (»1,810,000,000),  title 
III  ($171,393,000),  and  title  V,  parts  A  and 
C  ($53,000,000),  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  $2,034,393,000:  Pro- 
vided,  That  the  aggregate  amounts  made 
available  to  each  State  under  title  I-A  for 
grants  to  local  education  agencies  within  that 
State  shall  not  be  less  than  such  amounts 
as  were  made  available  for  that  purpose  for 
flscal  year  1972:  Provided  further.  That  the 
requirements  of  section  307(e)  of  Public  Law 
89-10  as  amended  shall  be  satisfied  when  the 
combined  flscal  effort  of  the  local  education 
agency  and  the  State  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  was  not  less  than  such  combined  fiscal 
effort  In  the  second  preceding  flscal  year. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  52  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert: 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED 
ABEAS 

For  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch. 
13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C,  ch.  19),  $681,405,000,  of 
which  $646,495,000,  Including  $41,450,000  for 
amounts  payable  under  section  6  and  $10,- 
000.000  for  complying  with  section  403(1)  (C) 
shall  be  for  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  schools  as  authorized  by  said  title  I  of 
the  Act  of  September  3,  1950,  as  amended, 
and  $35,910,000,  which  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended,  shall  be  only  for  pro- 
viding school  facilities  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6  and  subsections  14(a)  and  14(b)  of 
said  Act  of  September  23,  1950:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  funds  contained  herein 
shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  In  excess  of  77  per  centum  of 
the  amounts  to  which  such  agency  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  pvirsuant  to  section 
3(b)  of  title  I:  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  avail- 
able to  pay  any  local  educational  agency  In 
excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to 
which  such  agency  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled pursuant  to  section  3(a)  of  said  title 
I  if  the  number  of  children  In  average  dally 
attendance  In  schools  of  that  agency  eligible 
under  said  section  3(a)  Is  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  children  in 
such  schools. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  54  to  the  aforesaid  bUl,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

VOCATIONAL  AND  ADTH^T  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  other- 
wise provided,  section  102(b)    ($29,898,000), 


parts  B  and  0  ($449,682,000),  D,  F  ($38,322,- 
000),  O  ($24,500,000),  H  ($10,624,000),  and  I 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  1241-1391),  and  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.  ch  30)  ($75,000,000),  $659,162,000, 
Including  $20,000,000  for  exemplary  programs 
under  part  D  of  said  1963  Act  of  which  50  per 
centum  shall  remain  available  until  expended 
and  50  per  centum  shall  remain  available 
through  June  30,  1974,  and  not  to  exceed 
$23,000,000  for  research  and  training  under 
part  C  of  said  1963  Act:  Provided,  That 
grants  to  each  State  'mder  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  shall  not  be  less  than  grants  made 
to  such  State  agencies  In  flscal  year  1971: 
Provided  further,  That  grants  to  each  State 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  shall  not 
be  less  than  grants  made  to  such  States  In 
flscal  year  1972. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  66  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  Ueu  Of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

GRANTS    rOB    THE    IttVELOPMENTALLT    DISABLED 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, sections  301  and  303  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  and  parts  B,  c,  and  D  of 
the  Development  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act,  $51,250,000,  of 
which  $32,500,000  shall  be  for  grants  under 
part  C  of  the  Developmental  DlsabUltles 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  to 
remain  available  until  June  30,  1975,  and 
$9,260,000  shall  be  for  grants  under  part  B 
of  the  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Construction  Act,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
grants  made  under  part  C  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities 
Construction  Act  after  June  30,  1973,  shall 
be  for  construction  only  as  specified  In  sec- 
tion 132(a)  (3)  of  such  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  there  may  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation from  the  appropriation  "Mental 
Health"  an  amount  net  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  allotment  adjustment,  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  section  202(c)  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  76  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert: 

PATICENT  TO  THE  CORPORATION  FOB  PTTBLIC 
BROADCASTTNO 

To  enable  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  payment  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  396(k)(l)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  for 
expenses  of  the  Corporation,  $40,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  In  addition,  there  Is  appropriated  In  &c- 
cordance  with  the  authorization  contained 
m  section  396 (k)  (2)  of  such  Act,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  amounts  equal  to 
the  amount  of  total  grants,  donations,  be- 
quests or  other  contributions  (including 
money  and  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
property)  from  non-Federal  sources  received 
by  the  Corporation  during  the  current  flscal 
year,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $5,000,000i 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  24,  51,  52,  54, 
66,  and  76. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  257— 
ESTABLISHING  A  CEILINa  ON 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  of  the  funds 
available  for  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  for 
making  payments  to  States  for  services  under 
titles  I,  IV  (Part  A) ,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000,000  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
during  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  its  second  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  go  over 
imtll  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  auto- 
matically goes  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understood  that;  I 
just  wanted  to  be  sure.  [Laughter.] 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  In 
adjourrunent  imtll  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR CHURCH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Peox- 
MiRE)  on  tomorrow,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
gxiished  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
routine  morning  business  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  tliree  follow- 
ing treaties: 

First.  The  Convention  on  Ownership 
of  Cultural  Property  (Ex.  B,  92d  Cong., 
2d  sess.) : 

Second.  The  Tax  Convention  with  Nor- 
way (Ex.  D,  92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) ;  and 

Third.  The  Convention  Establishing 
an  International  Organization  of  Legal 
Metrology  (Ex.  I,  92d  Cong..  2d  sess.) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     TO     TAKE     UP     THE     UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  upon  the  return  to 
legislative  session  following  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  three  aforementioned 
treaties  tomorrow,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  unfinished  bus- 
iness. Senate  Joint  Resolution  24  L 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at  such 
time  as  Calendar  No.  977,  S.  32,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  conduct  research,  et  cetera,  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness, there  be  a  time  limitation  on  the 
bill  of  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee ;  that  time  on  any  amendment 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  mover  of  such  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill ;  that  time  on  any  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment,  debatable  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
in  the  first  degree — in  the  case  of  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree — except  in 
any  instance  in  which  the  author  of  the 
basic  amendment  favors  such,  in  which 
instance  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
be  under  the  control  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  or  his  designee;  that  time 
on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  be 
divided  between  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  except  in  any 
instance  in  which  the  manager  of  the  bill 
favors  such,  in  which  case  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  be  under  the  control 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  or 
his  designee;  and  that  no  nongermane 
amendment  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  prc^ram  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows : 

The  Senate  w^ill  convene  at  10  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized imder  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  appropriate  stage  during  the 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  resolution  which 
was  Introduced  late  today  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  will  come  up  for  the  second 
reading.  Following  that  second  reading, 
if  any  Senator  should  ask  that  there  be 
no  further  proceedings  with  reference  to 


that  resolution,  the  resolution  would  au- 
tomatically go  on  the  calendar.  Other- 
wise, it  would  be  referred  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee. 

Following  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  three  following  treaties: 
First,  the  Convention  on  Ownership  of 
Cultural  Property;  second.  Tax  Conven- 
tion with  Norway;  third.  Convention  Es- 
tablishing an  International  Organization 
of  Legal  Metrology. 

Following  the  three  votes  on  the 
treaties,  which  will  be  yea  and  nay  votes, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241,  authorizing  an  interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  Votes  may  occur  there- 
on during  the  afternoon. 

There  will  be  a  Saturday  session.  There 
w^ill  be  at  least  one  vote,  and  probably 
more  votes,  during  the  Saturday  session. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
8:56  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Friday,  August  11,  1972,  at 
10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  10,  1972: 
Action 

Donald  Kready  Hess,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  Action. 

Department  op  Transportation 

John  E.  Hirten,   of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  nomina- 
tions beginning  Milton  Kovner.  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  Class  two, 
consular  officer,  and  secretary  In  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  ending  Jimmy  P.  Tlnsley,  of 
Alabama,  to  be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  20,  1972. 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
Istiratlon  nominations  beginning  Kelly  E. 
Taggart,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  William 
A.  Wert,  to  be  ensign,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  August  3,  1972. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


FAMILY  REUNION  DAY 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Auotist  10,  1972 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years,  Mrs.  Boggs  and  I  have  been  quite 
interested  in  the  activities  of  the  Kiwanis 


Club,  she  as  a  member  of  the  Ki -wives 
Club  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  I  as  a 
member  of  the  Wilmington  Kiwanis 
Club. 

I  am,  therefore,  greatly  honored  to  be 
able,  on  behalf  of  the  more  than  125 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  Ki- 
wanians,  to  call  attention  to  and  express 
my  strong  support  for  a  particularly  fine 
program  sponsored  jointly  each  year  by 


Kiwanis  International  and  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 

"Family  Reunion  Day,"  which  is  ob- 
served each  year  at  this  time  in  conjunc- 
tion with  these  two  organizations,  is  de- 
signed to  acknowledge  and  honor  the 
family  as  the  basic  force  of  America's 
strength  and  morality.  And  what  better 
purpose  co\ild  an  activity  have;  what 
greater  ends  could  its  success  achieve? 
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I  am  especially  proud  to  be  a  Kiwan- 
ian,  because  of  efforts  like  this.  I  am 
proud  to  recommend  the  observance  of 
Family  Reunion  Day  to  every  American 

citizen* 

Hundreds  of  Kiwanis  clubs  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  plan- 
ning special  programs  for  the  fifth  an- 
nual observance  of  Family  Reunion  Day 
on  August  13.  The  day  was  first  set  aside 
back  in  1968  by  Kiwanis  International 
in  cooperation  with  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion to  reaffirm  the  importance  of  the 
family  and  to  dramatize  the  family's  role 
as  society's  greatest  stabilizing  force  and 
best  hope  for  the  future. 

Serving  as  national  chairman  for  this 
year's  Family  Reunion  Day  is  a  great 
American,  Bob  Hope,  one  of  the  best- 
known  celebrities  in  the  world.  As  chair- 
man, Hope  will  tape  several  radio  and 
television  spots  to  be  broadcast  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Hope  thus  joins  a  group  of  prominent 
national  celebrities  who  have  served  as 
national  chairmen  of  Family  Reunion 
Day  over  the  years.  They  are:  Astronaut 
John  Young,  1968;  Astronaut  Edwin 
"Buzz"  Aldrin,  1970;  and  Fred  MacMur- 
ray,  1971.  Another  famous  comedian, 
Jimmy  Durante,  has  also  been  active  in 
the  observance  of  Family  Reunion  Day. 

International  President  Wes.  H.  Bart- 
lett  noted  in  a  recent  statement: 

The  family  has  been  the  basic  unit  of 
society  since  the  beginning  of  mankind  and 
has  made  unique  contributions  to  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization. 

He  said: 

As  In  past  years,  FamUy  Reunion  Day  wUl 
be  a  private  occasion  that  Is  meant  to 
strengthen  the  sense  of  family  togetherness. 
I  urge  every  Kiwanis  member  to  plan  a 
famUy  reunion  and  every  club  to  encourage 
communltywlde  participation. 

I  am  most  happy  to  endorse  the  senti- 
ments expressed  so  well  by  President 
Bartlett  and  commend  them  to  other 
Members  of  Congress. 


VIETNAM  IS  AN  ISSUE 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Augtist  9,  1972 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deep 
concern  of  the  ordinary  citizen  in  Amer- 
ica is,  I  think,  increasingly  being  ac- 
knowledged this  year.  The  individual  citi- 
zen is  not  apathetic,  as  many  would  have 
us  believe.  An  Illustration  of  the  depth  of 
concern  about  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam and  about  other  issues  is  Indicated 
In  the  following  letter  by  Mr.  Walter  M. 
Frank  of  North  Miami  Beach,  to  the 
President.  I  include  it  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 


The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  As  a  citizen  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  o\ir  country,  and  in 
view  of  the  many  critical  events,  I  feel  It  to 
be  my  right  and  duty  to  write  you  this  letter, 
based  on  my  opinion  and  concept. 

In  the  name  of  humanity,  I  vehemently 
urge  you  to  presently  stop  this  Inhuman,  un- 
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christian,  and  constitutionally  Illegal  war  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia and  the  escalating  mass-bombing — 
kUllng  untold  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent 
men.  women,  and  chUdren.  and  the  leveling 
of  hovises,  churches,  hospitals  etc.  In  short, 
an  all  out  "Blltz-krleg"  with  the  apparent 
effect  to  pulverize  a  nation  or  nations,  to 
bring  It  into  submission. 

This  brings  into  focus  the  recent  mass- 
klUlngs  of  an  estimated  three  mUUon  people 
in  the  then  East  Palclstan,  by  the  then  West 
Pakistan  rulers.  In  order  to  bring  the  Free- 
dom Fighters  to  their  knees,  because  they  In- 
sisted that  the  results  of  the  election  be  com- 
plied with.  The  Freedom  Fighters  of  East 
Pakistan  won,  and  a  new  and  democratic  na- 
tion was  born.  World  opinion  vigorovisly  con- 
demned the  massacre  by  West  Pakistan.  Lee- 
sons  should  be  drawn  from  this  horrible 
event. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  you  are  nearlng 
your  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  ostensibly 
In  the  Interest  of  world  peace,  and  at  the 
time  when  the  "cold  war"  aK>ears  to  be  heat- 
ing up.  Is  It  not  well  to  remember  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  our  aUy  In  the  war  against 
the    unholy    three:    Hitler,    Mussolini,    and 
the   rulers   of   imperial   Japan?   The  Soviet 
Union  lost  an  estimated  twelve  mUllon  lives 
In  fighting  approximately  two-thirds  of  Hit- 
ler's best  military  forces,  and  an  Immense 
part  of  their  productive  forces  and  cities  were 
destroyed.  These  and  other  facts  are  too  often 
ignored  when  fonnulating  our  country's  at- 
titudes and  policies  toward  the  government 
and  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
chosen  social  system.  This  present  "cold  war" 
policy  with  all  its  Inherent  and  Irrational 
premises  will  faU  because  It  Is  erected  upon 
prejudice,  misguided  Information,  and  coun- 
ter-revolutionary opposition  and  hatred  to 
any  form  of  government  or  social  system  not 
to  the  liking,  or  profits  of  certain  Imperallst- 
mlnded  groupings  and  their  followers. 
Now,  about  the  Vletnamlzatlon  policy: 
Is  not  said  policy  counterproductive,  coun- 
ter-revolutionary,   renouncing    the    revolu- 
tionary action  that  gave  birth  to  this  nation. 
Said   policy   wUl   faU   by  Its   inherent  con- 
tradictions. One  is  reminded  how  the  rulers 
of  the  BrltUh  Empire  assldlously  sought  to 
organize  their  own  type  of  "Vletnamlzatlon" 
to  defeat  the  American  revolution  In  1776 
which  saved  this  nation,  and  freed  It  from 
Imperialist  oppression  and  thus  blazed  the 
way  to  building  a  great  nation.  Are  we  not 
also  reminded  how  the  British  rulers  sought 
to  brain-wash  the  American  people  with  the 
King's  speech  of  his  "sUent  majority"  and 
exhorting  the  Freedom  Fighters  of  1776  to 
solve  their  problems  within  the  framework  of 
British  law  and  order  and  Justice,  In  order 
to  defeat  the  struggle  for  Independence. 

Is  It  not  of  paramount  Importance  to 
realize  that  aU  attending  violence,  klUlng. 
and  bloodshed  had  Its  origin  and  culmina- 
tion In  the  Intolerable  confiscatory  and  un- 
equal taxation,  and  without  representation, 
and  other  injustices  Imposed  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  British  Empire  who  was 
thus  responsible  for  the  cause  and  origin  of 
all  the  death  and  destruction  relating  to  said 
American  revolution  of  1776,  and  who  greatly 
contributed  to  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to 
the  Civil  War  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  _         ^  . 

How  little  did  these  rulers  and  advisors  take 
Into  account  the  ever-existing  and  continu- 
ous dynamic  forces  of  social  change.  Said 
rulers  called  the  leaders  and  people  of  the 
American  revolution  anarchists,  dreamers, 
and  criminals,  and  advocated  that  they  be 
shot  on  sight,  and  that  their  dreams  and 
demands  were  a  utopla  Impossible  of  achieve- 
ment. How  familiar  it  sounds  today.  How 
silly  and  small  the  rulers  of  that  British 
Empire  look  today,  we  sure  can  learn  some 
lessons,  lest  some  leaders  In  our  country 
wlU  make  similar  errors. 
Does  not  that  history  remind  us  of  the 
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history  of  Vietnam  and  Indo-Chlna.  whose 
pe<^le  have  been  continuously  exploited, 
and  brutally  and  violently  oppressed  by  in- 
ternational Imperialism,  who  were  ever  seek- 
ing violently  to  beat  these  people  to  their 
knees  In  order  to  prevent  them  from  having 
their  achievement  of  national  Independence, 
and  to  form  a  social  system  and  government 
of  their  own  choosing,  and  suitable  to  their 
needs  and  aspirations  and  existing  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  President,  can  we  learn  from  these 
events,  so  as  not  to  make  like  mistakes?  I 
have  searched  and  searched  my  mind  over 
and  over  again,  and  I  must  candidly  state 
that,  you  will  In  the  end,  gain  neither  a  last- 
ing military  or  political  victory  in  either 
South  or  North  Vietnam,  nor  In  Laos  or 
Cambodia,  because  I  believe  they  will  fight 
on  and  on.  In  spite  of  all  odds  as  other 
Freedom  Fighters  did  In  the  past,  until  they 
are  convinced  that  they  have  defeated  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  enemies  and  have 
established  their  own  form  of  freedom  from 
exploitation,  corruption,  deception  and  op- 
pression. The  future  and  world  opinion  will 
be  on  their  side. 

Are  you  aware  that  throughout  the  world 
the  opinion  prevails  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment Is  a  corrupt  and  Fascist  orientated 
government  and  not  worth  supporting  or  de- 
fending at  the  loss  of  a  single  American  life, 
or  a  single  drop  of  blood,  or  a  single  doUar? 
It  appears  that  the  hand-writing  on  the  waU 
of  history  spells  out  that  the  Freedom  Fight- 
ers win  win  perhaps  sooner  than  later,  and 
world  opinion  appears  to  be  on  their  side. 

History  also  tells  us  about  the  two  mad- 
men. Hitler  and  Mussolini,  who  promised  to 
bring  In  the  mlUenlum  and  world  peace. 
They  tried  by  all  means  of  terror,  deception. 
mass-bombUig.  and  mass-killing,  to  enslave 
the  world  by  their  Nazi  and  Fascist  dogma. 
They  caused  the  death  of  an  estimated  fifty 
mllUon  people,  and  the  militant  people  and 
leaders  were  their  first  victims.  But  these 
madmen  were  also  defeated.  Can  It  happen 
here?  There  are  signs  of  danger. 

Does  our  foreign  aid  and  relations  program 
benefit  the  majority  of  the  people,  when 
billions  of  dollars  are  spent  In  foreign  aid, 
including  military  aid  etc.  to  such  military 
dictatorships  as  Spain,  Greece.  Portugal,  etc.? 
Are  not  these  governments  also  regarded  as 
Fascist  governments  who  have  destroyed 
every  semblance  of  democracy?  Yes,  it  hap- 
pened even  in  Greece,  the  historic  cradle  of 
democracy. 

Does  not  said  policy  and  our  global  mUltary 
expansion,  and  the  Vietnam  war  represent 
the  main  cause  of  Inflation  and  the  huge 
foreign  trade  deficit?  I  further  submit  that 
your  domestic  economic  policy  will  also  faU 
unless  drastic  changes  are  made  that  will 
Include  the  repeal  of  the  wage  freeze,  re- 
storing full  right  to  strike,  and  unhindered 
collective  bargaining,  and  roll-back  of  price- 
hikes,  and  enactment  of  excess  profit  legis- 
lation, and  restore  the  collateral  value  of  the 
dollar,  and  desist  in  shamefully  and  Incor- 
rectly blaming  labor  for  the  inflation  caused 
by  the  Vietnam  War — billions  of  foreign 
give-aways,  monopoly  prices  and  by  legisla- 
tive devaluation  and  corrosion  of  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  dollar,  and  previously 
mentioned  reasons. 

I  sincerely  urge  you  to  bring  home  all  the 
prisoners  of  war  by  ending  all  the  bombing 
now  and  withdrawing  all  the  military  forces 
In  total,  lest  It  takes  the  U.S.A.  down  the 
path  to  further  Involvements,  and  more  con- 
frontations, snowballing  into  another  World 
War  bringing  Into  play  all  of  the  known 
weapons  of  destruction.  Only  a  total  and 
practical  disarmament  will  lead  us  to  world 
peace  thus  preventing  world  disaster.  A  re- 
turn to  serious  and  sincere  negotiations  at 
the  ParU  Peace  Table  Is  urgent. 

I  am  opposed  to  racism  and  bigotry.  The 
benefits  and  rights  In  the  U.SA.  ConstltuUoa 
must  apply  to  all  without  any  discrimination. 
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Support  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Bill  presented  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
and  others. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Walivb  M.  Frank. 


ANTIPOVERTY     PROGRAM     FUNDS 
VACATIONS  ABROAD 


HON.  HARRY  « .  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, indicative  of  the  handling  of  tax 
funds  by  the  administrators  of  many  of 
the  programs  of  the  Government,  in  this 
case  the  so-called  antipoverty  program, 
is  the  case  of  67  New  Jersey  teenagers 
who  are  spending  July  and  August  over- 
seas, with  most  of  their  expenses  paid 
by  the  Federal  Antipoverty  Agency. 
Sixty-thousand  dollars  of  Federal  tax 
funds  Is  being  used  for  this  program. 

How  can  anj'one  justify  using  $60,000 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  hard- 
working wage  earners  of  this  country, 
and  using  those  funds  to  send  teenagers 
to  Europe  and  Africa  for  a  summer 
vacation?  Yet  that  is  what  is  being  done. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  In  a  recent 
editorial,  commented  on  this.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  the  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled 
"Innocents  Abroad." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoord, 
as  follows: 

Imnocknts  Abroad 
Tou've  heard  it  a  thousand  times — "It  Isn't 
the  money.  It's  the  principle  of  the  thing." 
In  the  case  of  the  67  New  Jersey  teen-agers 
who  are  spending  July  and  August  overseas, 
with  most  of  their  expenses  paid  by  the  fed- 
eral antipoverty  agency,  principle  and  prin- 
cipal seem  to  be  on  collision  course. 

Paced  with  860.000  In  unspent  funds  from 
poverty  programs  elsewhere,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  decided  the  money 
could  best  be  spent  on  a  cultural  enrichment 
program  for  under-privileged  high  school 
students  In  Monmouth  County.  So  now  the 
67  are  touring  Europe  and  Africa,  under  the 
aegU  of  a  program  designed  to  broaden  their 
Identity  and  lead  them  toward  greater  un- 
derstanding of  the  world. 

However,  local  taxpayers  are  less  than 
thrilled  about  the  trip,  especially  since  a  good 
many  of  them  cannot  a&ord  overseas  vaca- 
tions. An  area  newspaper  that  asked  readers 
If  they  felt  the  trip  was  a  wise  use  of  tax 
dollars  received  400  "no"  replies  and  one 
"yes." 

We  Imagine  that  the  arguments  will  con- 
tinue long  after  the  Innocents  return  from 
abroad.  On  the  one  hand,  the  cultural  en- 
richment aspects  of  the  tour  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Nor  can  It  be  denied,  as  defenders  will 
be  quick  to  point  out,  that  well-to-do  farm- 
ers and  businessmen  benefit  from  subsidies, 
tariffs,  and  oil  depletion  allowances.  "Welfare 
for  the  rich"  is  the  way  many  describe  It. 

Nevertheless,  whatever  else  the  decision 
demonstrates.  It  shows  a  lack  of  public  rela- 
tions sense  on  the  part  of  antipoverty  offi- 
cials. Even  more  unsettling,  however,  was  the 
attitude  of  the  New  Jersey  OEO  director,  who 
said  in  defense  of  the  overseas  trip  that  un- 
less the  960,000  was  used  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  June  80,  it  would  have  had  to  be 
returned  to  general  government  funds. 
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Only  a  political  Innocent  could  be  sur- 
prised that  bureaucracies  would  rather  spend 
money  on  even  dubious  projects  than  return 
it  to  the  Treasury.  But  it  Isnt  often  that 
taxpayers  are  given  such  a  vivid  example  of 
Parkinson's  Second  Law  ("expenditure  rises 
to  meet  income") . 

So  at  least  the  taxpayers  have  learned 
something  about  how  antipoverty  programs 
work,  and  perhaps  this  knowledge  will  enrich 
them  culturally.  We  hope  so,  since  the  neces- 
sity to  pay  taxes  for  such  things  makes  it  less 
likely  they  will  be  enriched  In  any  other  way. 
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VIETNAM  STRATEGY— THEN 
AND  NOW 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  califohnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follo^xing  address  by 
Adm.  U.S.  Grant  Sharp.  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
ti  Jd,  on  July  18, 1972: 

VirrNAM  Stbaoety — Then  and  Now — an  Ad- 
dress BY  Adm.  U.  S.  Obant  Sharp,  U.S. 
Navt,  Retired 

It's  Interesting  to  compare  the  strategy  be- 
ing pursued  In  the  Vietnam  war  today  with 
that  used  In  the  1965-68  period  when  I  was 
Commander  In  Chief.  Pacific.  Today  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  doing  the  things  that  need  to 
be  done  to  get  the  war  over  with  as  quickly 
as  possible.  In  the  1965-68  period  we  were 
pursuing  a  gradualism  approach  that  by  its 
very  nature  had  to  result  In  the  war  being 
dragged  out  In  an  indecisive  manner. 

Let  me  describe  the  situation  that  existed 
at  the  decision  making  level  in  Washington 
in  the  summer  of  1965.  First,  I  should  tell 
you  that  the  Inner  thoughts  of  the  decision 
making  level  In  Washington  were  not  always 
passed  on  to  CINCPAC.  Much  of  the  Informa- 
tion about  strategy  discussions  In  Washing- 
ton I  have  gained  from  reading  "United 
States-Vietnam  Relations,  1945-67."  This  Is 
the  study  prepared  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  has  become  known  as  the  "Pen- 
tagon Papers." 

By  the  summer  of  1965  the  bombing  cam- 
paign had  been  going  on  for  about  three 
months  and.  according  to  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pars,  most  of  the  important  bombing  policy 
Issues  had  been  settled  and  the  general  out- 
line of  the  campaign  had  become  clear.  Mili- 
tary proposals  to  seek  a  quick  and  decisive 
solution  to  the  Vietnam  war  through  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam,  proposals  that  called  for 
an  Intensive  campaign  to  apply  maximum 
military  pressure,  had  been  entertained  and 
rejected. 

The  decision  makers  had  accepted  the  mili- 
tary view  that  a  limited  gradual  program 
would  exert  less  pressure  and  they  understood 
that  less  pressure  was  not  likely  to  get  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  call  off  the  insurgency 
or  enter  Into  negotiations.  However,  they 
also  felt  that  all-out  bombing  would  pose 
greater  risks  of  widening  the  war  and  would 
carry  unacceptable  political  penalties.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  elected  to  proceed  with  a 
gradualism  approach. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  had  also 
apparently  been  relegated  to  a  secondary  role 
In  U.S.  military  strategy  for  dealing  with 
the  war,  despite  strong  objections  from  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Earlier  expectations 
that  bombing  and  other  pressures  on  North 
Vietnam  would  constitute  the  primary  means 
for  the  United  States  to  turn  the  tide  of  the 
war  had  been  overtaken  by  the  President's 
decision  to  send  in  substantial  U.S.  ground 


forces  for  combat  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
Pentagon  Papers  go  on  to  indicate  that  the 
main  hope  had  shifted  from  inflicting  pain 
on  the  North  to  proving  in  the  South  that 
North  Vietnam  could  not  win  r  military  vic- 
tory. The  bombing  campaign,  therefore,  was 
considered  useful  and  necessary,  but  it  was 
supplemental  and  not  a  substitute  for  the 
efforts  within  South  Vietnam.  The  strike 
requirements  In  South  Vietnam  had  first  call 
on  U.S.  air  assets  In  Southeast  Asia.  Thus,  we 
gave  up  the  advantage  we  had  in  our  tremen- 
dous air  power  in  favor  of  fighting  Asians  on 
the  ground  In  Asia.  This  was  a  most  Impor- 
tant and  fateful  decision  made  against  strong 
military  objection,  without  consulting  Con- 
gress, and  with  minimum  objective  debate  in 
the  Executive  branch. 

The  bombing  was  considered  a  compara- 
tively risky  and  politically  sensitive  element 
of  U.S.  strategy  and,  therefore,  national  de- 
cision making  authorities  kept  it  under  strict 
and  careful  policy  control.  Targets  were  au- 
thorized in  periodic  packages.  Each  package 
was  recommended  first  by  CINCPAC,  then  by 
the  JCS,  then  they  passed  through  a  chain 
of  approvals  which  included  many  levels  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  White  House, 
up  to  and  including  the  President. 

I  made  frequent  recommendations  for 
stronger  military  action  throughout  the 
whole  period.  I  had  made  recommendations 
to  mine  Haiphong  in  1965,  again  in  '66,  '67 
and  '68.  My  recommendations  generally  were 
concurred  in  and  supported  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  were  always  watered  down 
In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
in  the  White  House. 

I  remember  telling  the  JCS  In  November 
of  1966  that  the  bombing  programs  we  were 
conducting  wouldn't  do  the  Job  and  that 
it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  source  tar- 
gets in  the  northeast  part  of  North  Vietnam, 
including  those  in  the  Hanol-Halphong  area, 
and  that  we  should  mine  Haiphong.  I  rec. 
ommended  disruption  of  major  port  facilities 
and  Increased  armed  reconnaissance  directed 
at  the  road,  rail  and  coastal  lines  of  com- 
munication from  China  and  on  inland  water- 
ways. 

The  authority  coming  back  was  always 
much  less  than  we  had  requested,  and  gen- 
erally we  were  making  strikes  on  targets  that 
would  have  to  be  considered  almost  Inslg. 
nlficant.  The  restrictions  had  been  so  heavy 
that  we  couldn't  possibly  exert  any  pressure 
on  the  enemy.  During  1966  we  got  permis- 
sion to  strike  a  few  more  targets,  were  al- 
lowed progressively  more  sorties,  but  the  re- 
strictions were  stUl  very  heavy. 

I  remember  in  the  middle  of  November 
1966  we  were  authorized  strikes  against  a 
railroad  classification  yard  and  a  vehicle  de- 
pot close  in  to  Hanoi.  This  was  the  closest 
to  the  center  of  Hanoi  that  we'd  been  allowed 
to  strike.  We  got  off  strikes  against  these 
two  targets  several  times  In  the  early  part  of 
December,  but  then  about  the  16th  of  De- 
cember authorization  for  these  targets  was 
retracted.  We  were  told  not  to  conduct  air 
operations  that  involved  targets  within  the 
ten-mile  circle  of  the  center  of  Hanoi. 

So  here  we  were  Just  starting  to  put  real 
pressure  on  Hanoi,  our  air  strikes  on  the  rail 
yard  and  vehicle  depot  were  hitting  the 
enemy  where  it  was  beginning  to  hurt.  Then 
Hanoi  complained  that  we  had  killed  a  few 
civilians,  hoping  to  get  some  favorable  reac- 
tion. We  in  turn  tell  them  that  we  regretted 
that  any  civilians  were  killed  and  stopped  our 
pilots  from  striking  within  ten  miles  of 
Hanoi.  Thus,  Hanoi  had  been  successful  once 
again  In  getting  the  pressure  removed. 

It  was  obvious  that  this  kind  of  war  could 
go  on  for  a  long  time  If  we  let  them  get 
away  with  it.  My  limited  sounding  of  public 
opinion,  including  the  thoughts  of  quite  a 
few  members  of  Congress,  led  me  to  believe 
that  we  had  better  do  what  we  could  to  bring 
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this  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  I  felt  the  American  people  could 
become  aroxised  either  for  or  against  this 
war  and  at  that  time,  with  no  end  In  sight, 
they  were  more  apt  to  become  arovised  against 

It. 

It  vras  up  to  us  to  convince  oxir  people  and 
Hanoi  that  there  Is  an  end  in  sight  and  that 
It  would  be  defeat  for  Hanoi.  Hanoi  could 
prevent  their  civilians  from  being  killed  any 
time  by  calling  off  the  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam.  What  we  needed  to  do  was  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  get  on  with  the  war.  We  had 
the  power  but  I  couldn't  get  authority  to  use 
It  properly. 

It's  most  encouraging  to  see  President 
Nixon  allovirtng  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
fight  this  war  now  in  a  way  we  wanted  to 
fight  It  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Now  they  are 
doing  essentially  what  I  recommended  in 
1965,  and  it's  working  Just  exactly  the  way 
we  predicted  It  would  work  in  '66. 

We  have  mined  Haiphong  and  the  other 
harbors  after  giving  the  ships  in  the  harbor 
a  chance  to  get  out.  There  has  been  no  con- 
frontation with  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese, 
Just  as  we  said  there  wouldn't  be  when  we 
proposed  mining  years  ago. 

The  President  has  authorized  strikes 
against  all  lines  of  oomm\inlcatlons,  and  with 
the  laser-guided  and  TV-gulded  weapons 
that  they  have  now  those  strikes  are  tremen- 
dously effective.  I  don't  think  there's  an  Im- 
portant bridge  standing  In  North  Vietnam 
today. 

North  Vietnam  has  to  be  having  tremen- 
dous logistic  difficulties,  andjthose  problems 
must  be  increasing  rapidly.  They  must  be 
having  serious  shortages  of  fuel.  Their 
dwindling  supplies  of  all  types  of  ammuni- 
tion, including  surface-to-air  missiles,  must 
be  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  them.  There 
win  be  food  shortages  before  too  long  In 
North  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  has  got  to  be  hurting  very 
badly.  However.  I  think  they  can  hold  out,  at 
a  reduced  level  of  effort,  for  a  considerable 
period. 

It's  Interesting  to  consider  the  political 
events  of  1968  as  they  Influenced  the  mili- 
tary campaign  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  political  and  the  military  situation  to- 
day. 

In  1968  political  events  had  considerable 
Impact  on  the  President's  thinking.  On  11 
March  1968  In  the  New  Hampshire  primaries, 
President  Johnson  only  narrowly  defeated 
Senator  McCarthy  In  a  great  moral  victory 
for  the  antl-Admlnlstratlon  doves.  Then,  on 
16  March  1968.  Robert  Kennedy,  spurred  on 
by  the  New  Hampshire  results,  announced 
that  he  was  a  candidate  for  President. 

These  things  brought  on  the  decisions  that 
were  made  by  the  President  when  on  the  3l8t 
of  March  1968  he  restricted  the  air  opera- 
tions against  North  Vietnam  to  south  of  20° 
north  latitude.  At  that  time  he  also  an- 
nounced deployment  of  additional  ground 
troops  to  Vietnam.  So,  he  cut  back  on  the 
bombing,  thus  taking  the  pressure  off  North 
Vietnam,  and  then  added  more  ground 
troops.  He  committed  additional  U.S.  troops 
to  fight  a  ground  war  in  Asia  while  denying 
them  the  full  support  of  the  tremendous 
air  and  naval  power  that  we  had  available. 

There  were  nearly  550,000  American  troops 
In  Vietnam  when  President  Nixon  took  office. 
Under  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  he  has 
withdrawn  our  combat  forces  so  that  now 
there  Is  something  like  30.000  troops  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  none  of  them  are  combat  units. 
The  Vletnamlzatlon  program  Is  working  very 
well.  The  South  Vietnamese  have  taken  over 
the  ground  fighting,  and  by  and  large  have 
done  so  successfully.  So  successfully,  in  fact, 
that  North  Vietnam  had  to  launch  a  massive 
Invasion  to  try  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion In  their  favor. 

Now  Senator  McGovern,  a  dove  of  the 
whitest  variety,  has  been  nominated  as  the 
Presidential  candidate  of  the  Democrats.  I 
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l>elleve  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will  quite 
likely  continue  to  flght,  probably  at  a  re- 
duced level  of  effort,  waiting  to  see  if  McGov- 
ern Is  elected.  They  believe  what  McGovern 
has  said — that  he  will  end  the  war  even  If  he 
has  to  go  begging  to  Hanoi.  That  is  precisely 
what  Hanoi  wants — an  American  President 
begging  at  their  doorstep. 

President  Nixon,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
taken  a  very  courageoiis  step  in  the  face  of 
the  politics  of  a  Presidential  year.  He  is  doing 
what  should  be  done  to  brmg  this  war  to  a 
conclusion  satisfactory  to  the  United  States. 

President  Nixon  has  offered  the  North  Viet- 
namese generous  terms  to  end  the  war.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  put  the  United  States  into 
a  position  to  negotiate  from  strength.  If  we 
want  our  country  to  continue  to  maintain  an 
honorable  position  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world,  we  had  better  do  everything  we  can 
to  see  that  President  Nixon  is  reelected. 


BURIAL  OF  NO-FAULT 
INSURANCE 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OP   XTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  action 
of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  night  in  re- 
ferring the  no-fault  insiu-ance  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  thus 
burying  it  for  the  session  was,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  single  defeat  for  the 
American  consumer  in  the  3 '72  years  I 
have  been  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
published  this  morning,  laid  the  blame 
for  the  defeat  exactly  where  it  belongs— 
on  the  well-financed  lobbies  representing 
segments  of  the  Insurance  Industry,  on 
the  trial  lawyers,  and  on  the  White 
House,  which  fought  the  biU  to  the  bit- 
ter end. 

Although  deplorable,  it  might  be  un- 
derstood why  the  insurance  Industry  and 
the  trial  lawyers  fought  the  bill— they 
have  a  good  thing  going  under  the  pres- 
ent inequitable,  slow,  inefficient,  overly 
costly  auto  insurance  laws. 

But  it  Is  hard  for  me  to  grasp  why  an 
administration  which  makes  a  fetish  of 
consumerism  would  go  against  a  bill 
which  corrects  a  system  which  ill  serves 
so  many  people  and  particularly  so  many 
accident  victims  across  the  country.  No- 
f  ault  insurance  is  the  very  essence  of  good 
consumerism. 

One  can  but  wonder  why  President 
Nixon  said  that  no-fault  automobile  in- 
surance Is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come, 
and  then  ordered  or  permitted  his  assist- 
ants to  scuttle  a  no-fault  bill  by  parlia- 
mentary sleight  of  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
entitled  "A  Retreat  on  No-Fault  Insur- 
ance" be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Retreat  on  No-Fault  Insurance 

The  Senate's  49-46  vote  to  bury  the  no- 
fault  auto  Insurance  bill  in  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  was  a  costly  defeat  for  the 
public  and  a  triumph  only  for  those  with  a 
direct  Interest  in  perpetuating  the  present 
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system  of  auto  insurance — a  system  which, 
as  years  of  study  and  consumer  complaints 
have  shown.  Is  grossly  expensive,  wasteful 
and  unfair.  This  roll  call  was  not  one  on 
which  the  vested  Interests  lurked  behind  the 
camouflage  of  a  debate  over  broad  principles. 
The  lobbies  were  out  in  the  open,  writing, 
calling,  elbowing  and  buttonholing  senators. 
As  United  Press  International  reported,  "The 
White  House,  segments  of  the  Insurance  in- 
dustry and  trial  lawyers  supported  the  mo- 
tion for  delay.  Consiuner  groups  opposed  It. 
Lobbying  was  heavy  on  both  sides." 

Nor  was  there  any  question  what  the  vote 
on  referring  the  bill  was  reaUy  all  about.  Sen- 
ator Hruska's  motion  did  not  propose  one  of 
those  courtesy  referrals  to  a  second  commit- 
tee, for  a  fairly  short,  fixed  period  of  time, 
which  the  Senate  sometimes  arranges  when 
two  panels  have  competing,  hard-pressed 
jurisdictional  claims  on  a  bill.  The  Judiciary 
Committee's  alleged  fascination  with  no- 
fault  Insurance,  an  Interest  which  surfaced  so 
loudly  on  the  Senate  floor,  had  not  been  no- 
ticeable during  the  entire  sixteen  months  of 
Commerce  Committee  study  of  the  subject, 
nor  had  Senator  Hruska  or  his  cohorts  gone 
to  any  lengths  to  raise  the  "constitutional 
questions"  which  they  discovered  once  the 
bill  had  reached  the  floor.  The  motion  to 
refer  the  bill  was  simply  a  motion  to  get  rid 
of  It.  to  avoid  debating  Its  merits,  even  to 
avoid  the  head-on  battles  over  amendments 
which  the  bill's  supporters  were  willing  to 
Join.  As  Senator  Pastore  declared.  "If  it  goes 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  ...  it  Is  going  to 
go  there  to  die." 

So  49  senators,  encouraged  by  the  White 
House,  opted  for  the  trial  lawyers,  for  the 
bulk  of  the  Insiirance  industry,  and  for  leav- 
ing the  future  of  auto  Insurance  to  the  vari- 
ous states.  And  46  senators.  Including  13 
Republicans,  stood  up  for  the  nation's  drivers, 
passengers  and  pedestrians,  for  the  millions 
of  auto-accldent  victims,  and  for  nationwide 
reform  of  a  program  which  has  become  a 
natlontU  mess. 

Unless  the  Judiciary  Committee  unexpect- 
edly leaps  to  unshelve  the  subject,  the 
chances  for  genuine  auto-Insurance  reform 
now  seem  nil  for  at  least  two  more  years.  As 
we  noted  the  other  day.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  over  the  course  of  two  more  years  with- 
out nationwide  no-fault,  consumers  will 
have  to  spend  about  $28  billion  for  auto  In- 
surance and  will  receive  back  only  about  $14 
bUllon  in  benefits.  That  sacrifice  of  up  to  $14 
billion  makes  the  cost  of  the  Senate's  action 
unconscionably  high. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AL  COTTRELL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  July 
28,  1972,  edition  of  the  Morgan  Sun, 
Moraga,  Calif.,  an  article  by  staff  writer 
Judy  Java  appeared,  entitled  "Dear  Al, 
Thanks  for  the  Memories  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Alfred  John  Cottrell.  of  Lafayette, 
Calif.,  Is  one  of  the  many  fine  and  dis- 
tinguished residents  of  my  district.  He 
recently  celebrated  his  87th  birthday. 
Shortly  thereafter,  this  article  was 
written  as  a  tribute  to  him. 

At  this  time  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  the  Sun  article  into  the 
Record  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  Al  Cottrell: 

Dear   Al,   Thanks   for   the    Memories  .  .  . 
(By  Judy  Java) 
In  his  88th  year.  Alfred  John  CottreU,  like 
the  legendary  French  highwayman  Francois 
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VUlon,  "feign  would  forget"  bis  "turbid  past" 
but  reluctantly  agreed  to  share  some  of  the 
more  colorful  memories  in  his  life  with 
Lamorinda  residents. 

For  openers:  Cottrell  Is  a  Canadian-born 
naturalized  American;  the  twelfth  child  of 
a  Canadian  mounted  policeman,  born  In  Port 
Hope,  Northumberland,  Canada. 

Al  was  slow  In  growing  up. 

At  15,  he  was  8hlpf>ed  to  England  In  hopes 
that  he  would  mature  at  Norrls  Boys  Acad- 
emy, but  the  headstrong  youth  disagreed 
with  the  headmaster  and  ran  away. 

For  six  months  he  became  a  vagabond,  liv- 
ing off  the  countryside,  stubbornly  refusing 
to  notify  his  parents  of  his  whereabouts.  At 
last,  learning  that  his  father  had  volunteered 
for  the  front,  young  Al  signed  on  as  a 
drummer  boy  with  a  British  regiment  headed 
for  the  Boer  War. 

WDfSTON   CHtntCHILL    HELPS   OCT 

He  arrived  In  South  Africa  with  20,000 
troops  to  flght  the  Boers.  "The  British  clas- 
sically underestimated  their  enemy,"  he  re- 
called. There  were  100,000  Boer  troops  on  the 
field  to  meet  them  when  they  arrived.  "They^ 
took  my  drum  and  gave  me  a  gun,"  he  said. 
He  never  found  his  father. 

Cottrell's  small  stature  belled  his  16  years 
and  to  British  war  correspondent  Winston 
Churchill,  he  appeared  to  be  a  small  boy 
caught  In  a  man's  war.  The  correspondent 
sent  him  to  the  rear  and  obtained  permis- 
sion to  have  the  youth  shipped  back  to 
England. 

He  landed  in  London,  fresh  from  the 
British  Army,  and  signed  on  with  the  British 
Navy  to  become  a  seaman.  For  six  months 
young  Cottrell  learned  to  "climb  the  rigging" 
on  a  Navy  training  ship.  "The  Navy  maxim 
was,  'Hold  on  with  your  hands,  never  mind 
your  feet.'  "  he  recalled.  To  prove  their  point, 
senior  sailors  often  pulled  his  feet  from  the 
ropes.  "If  you  weren't  holding  on,  you  went 
into  the  drink,"  he  explained. 

To  make  up  for  his  interrupted  education, 
Al  began  to  study  onboard  ship.  When  his 
tour  was  ended  he  left  the  Navy  and  went 
to  work  for  the  British  Postal  Service,  as  a 
telegrapher.  He  was  not  quite  17  years  old. 

A  senior  telegrapher,  "one  of  their  best 
men."  took  an  interest  In  the  youth  and  told 
him  he  was  wasting  his  time  working  for  ten 
shillings  a  week  (about  92.50  at  the  turn  of 
the  century).  He  took  Al  to  the  John  W. 
Mackay  Cable  Company,  a  firm  engaged  to 
lay  the  trans-oceanic  cable  across  the  Pa- 
cific. They  hired  him  for  $45  a  month.  "It 
was  big  money,"  he  said. 

CABLE    THOtTBLE:     "SEND    COTTKELL" 

Mackay  put  the  young  telegrapher  aboard 
a  cable  ship  bound  for  Cape  Canso,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  was  being  trained  as  a  cable  re- 
pairman. At  20.  he  was  the  firm's  best  and 
only  cable  expert  in  the  Pacific.  Any  trouble 
In  the  line  brought  word  from  New  York  to 
"send  Cottrell." 

Al  was  shipped  to  Manila  that  year,  to  the 
island  of  Luzon.  Enroute,  the  cable  ship 
stopped  in  Hong  Kong  to  celebrate  his  21st 
birthday.  "My  first  drink  was  scotch  and 
soda,  which  I  stUl  drink  today."  Cottrell  de- 
clared. 

The  Manila  office  was  operated  by  FUlptno 
personnel  who  were  proficient  In  two  lan- 
guages and  "well  trained  by  Spanish  padres," 
the  cable  expert  learned.  Six  months  later, 
when  pirates  pulled  up  10  miles  of  under- 
water cable  near  the  Yangtze  River,  he  felt 
confident  to  leave  the  office  in  their  care.  The 
cable,  stolen  for  Its  copper  core,  had  to  be 
spliced  to  restore  trans-oceanic  conununlca- 
tlon.  Once  the  cable  was  repaired,  a  crew  of 
small  British  gunboats  was  stationed  In  the 
sea  to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence,  and  Cot- 
trell went  back  to  Manila.  A  cholera  epidemic 
broke  out  and  hundreds  died  before  he  left. 

"There  was  always  trouble  along  the  line." 
he  recalled.  He  began  working  for  Mackay  on 
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five  year  contracts  with  a  six  month  paid 
vacation  in  between.  At  26,  be  took  bis  first 
vacation. 

Since  be  bad  spent  most  of  his  off  hours  at 
either  Midway  Island  or  Guam.  Al  elected  to 
head  for  Canada  and  home  via  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  to  visit  Israel  and  Egypt.  In  Cairo, 
he  visited  the  pyramids  by  camel  and  the 
belly  dancers  by  taxi.  "I  didn't  think  too 
much  of  them  (the  pyramid)  "  he  said. 

He  saw  Malta  and  Gibraltar  and  "some  of 
the  channel  islands  into  England."  He  visited 
Scotland  and  Stonehenge  near  Penzanse  then 
went  home  to  see  his  family  before  return- 
ing to  the  Pacific  for  five  more  years. 

This  time,  the  Mackay  company  stationed 
their  major  cable  mechanic  on  Oabu  In  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  He  bought  two  houses,  one 
in  the  Manoa  Valley  and  another  at  Nuuanu. 
He  saw  the  funeral  of  Lllul  Kalani.  authoress 
of  the  Hawaiian  national  anthem,  "Aloha 
Qui." 

EMIGRATES    TO    UNITED    STATES 

The  end  of  this  second  five-year  term  was 
nearlng  when  war  broke  out  between  Austria 
and  Serbia  over  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand.  Russia  came  to  the  aid 
of  Serbia.  Germany  allied  itself  with  Austria, 
major  powers  began  to  align  themselves  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  and  WWI  broke 
out. 

Mackay's  trans-oceanic  cable  was  destroyed 
in  the  Atlantic.  Repairs  became  costly  and 
impractical.  When  Cottrell's  second  contract 
expired,  he  Joined  British  Intelligence  and 
boarded  a  Japanese  convoy  carrying  British 
troops  to  the  western  front. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  came  home  to 
Canada,  married  and  bought  an  orchard  in 
Summerland.  British  Columbia.  The  orchard 
produced  a  good  living  for  Al  and  his  bride, 
but  like  Slnbad  the  Sailor,  he  couldnt  be 
happy  staying  In  one  place. 

The  United  States  was  going  through  its 
first  major  domestic  crisis,  the  depression  of 
the  308,  brought  on  by  the  stock  market 
crash  in  29,  when  Al  decided  to  immigrate. 

While  in  the  Pacific,  a  friend  had  con- 
vinced him  that  he  should  buy  land  In  Cali- 
fornia so  Cottrell  purchased  20  acres  in  Clay- 
ton Valley.  They  arrived  in  California  shortly 
after  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Al  became  a  supervisor  on  Roosevelt's  Work 
Progress  Administration  (WPA)  program.  "It 
paid  very  little,"  he  recaUed,  "but  the  men 
were  all  good  workers."  Men  with  large  fam- 
ilies were  given  a  chance  to  work  more  days 
to  earn  extra  money.  The  Canadian  WPA  boss 
spent  most  of  the  time  traveling  between  his 
crews  In  an  old  truck  for  which  the  govern- 
ment paid  him  eight  cents  a  mile  ("We  lived 
on  the  mUeage,")  and  writing  letters  to  the 
government,  requesting  more  funds  and  more 
projects. 

"Of  course  I  would  have  been  better  off  In 
Canada,"  he  explained.  "The  Canadians 
weren't  suffering  the  way  we  were."  By  that 
time.  Cottrell  had  become  an  American. 

Hitler  began  his  advance  on  Europe  .  .  . 
England  went  to  war.  then  Canada  Joined 
the  flght.  Cottrell  stayed  home.  In  1941.  the 
Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  and  America 
entered  the  war.  The  ex-seaman  volunteered 
for  the  U.S.  Navy,  "which  was  a  mistake."  he 
said,  "because  we  caused  Pearl  Harbor  back 
in  1908  when  William  Randolph  Hearst's 
newspaper  came  out  with  a  yellow  inside  page 
and  everything  he  printed  was  on  the  'yellow 
perU.'  " 

He  recalled  the  days  when  California  re- 
fused to  educate  Japanese  Immigrants  be- 
cause they  were  "colored,"  and  again  declared 
that  Hearst  laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl.  Nevertheless,  he  volunteered  to 
defend  his  new  country. 

AL   INJURED   AT   PORT  CHICAGO 

He  was  attached  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Base  at 
Port  Chicago.  Cottrell,  now  57,  as  a  former 
member  of  British  Intelligence  skilled  in  com- 
munications, was  assigned  to  the  Navy  signal 
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corps.  He  was  driving  a  truck  filled  with 
electrical  equipment  on  the  ammunition 
docks  the  day  Port  Chicago  exploded  killing 
more  than  300  men.  The  old  truck  had  a  door 
that  wouldn't  stay  closed.  The  open  door 
saved  him  that  afternoon.  After  the  blast, 
caused  when  two  ammo  ships  exploded  in  the 
harbor,  the  truck  was  found  in  the  bay.  Its 
driver,  a  fighting  Englishman  barely  five  feet 
three  Inches  tall,  was  found  later  with  a 
broken  left  arm,  a  broken  left  leg,  three 
broken  vertebrae,  a  shattered  left  eardrum, 
a  missing  eye.  and  other  numerous  injuries! 

They  carried  Cottrell  to  the  hospital  at 
Camp  Stoneman  (now  disbanded)  in  Pitts- 
burg. The  doctor  was  a  young  army  surgeon 
who  bolstered  him  through  the  ordeal  with 
quips  like.  "I  can't  give  you  anesthetic; 
you're  so  full  of  holes  you'd  leak  like  a 
selve." 

His  daughter,  Muriel,  a  U.S.  Marine  lieu- 
tenant stationed  in  Southern  California, 
learned  of  the  accident  and  went  AWOL. 
Stealing  a  Jeep,  the  lieutenant  picked  up  her 
sister,  Pat,  and  the  two  beaded  for  CJamp 
Stoneman  to  see  their  father.  An  ambulance 
crew  of  enlisted  men  were  preparing  to  move 
Cottrell  to  Mare  Island  when  Muriel  arrived. 
She  rerouted  the  Jeep  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
m  San  Francisco.  At  that  time,  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  medical  facilities  in  the  area,  ac- 
cording to  Al. 

Eighteen  months  later,  he  was  discharged 
by  the  Navy  as  "physically  fit  for  light  duty." 
Recalling  the  discharge.  Cottrell  laughed,  "I 
was  over  60  at  the  time,"  he  said. 

Retired  with  only  a  token  pension,  Al 
warmed  up  hi#pen  and  again  began  writing 
letters.  He  bombarded  the  Senate,  the  House, 
the  Pentagon  and  at  last,  In  1948,  with  the 
help  of  the  late  CXingressman  John  Baldwin, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  decided  to  put 
him  on  full  disability. 

After  the  war,  Al  went  back  to  the  ranch 
In  Concord.  His  children  were  grown  and  mar- 
ried. Muriel  was  In  Volcano  operating  a  res- 
taurant and  curio  shop.  Pat  was  heading  the 
Leigh  Colston  Lecture  Bureau  In  Kensing- 
ton. 

On  Easter.  1965,  he  went  to  Volcano  to  visit 
his  daughter.  When  he  returned  a  week  later 
he  found  that  vandals  had  destroyed  every 
piece  of  equipment  on  the  ranch  and  burned 
both  ranch  houses  to  the  ground.  He  was  80 
years  old  now,  too  old  to  rebuild  again. 

Dr.  Sam  Burnstein  of  Pittsburg  came  to 
his  aid.  With  the  help  of  his  friend,  Al  moved 
to  Lafayette  and  settled  Into  an  apartment 
here.  The  Bumstelns  went  to  Jerusalem  and 
planted  a  tree  for  him  and  he  began  to  write 
letters  again,  protesting  the  Vietnam  situ- 
ation. 

BISHOP  PIKE  AND  JOAN  BAKZ 

Bishop  Pike,  smother  old  friend,  came  to 
see  the  apartment.  He  studied  the  maps  of 
the  world  hanging  on  the  walls  and  told  his 
friend  he  would  look  for  his  tree  when  he 
went  to  Israel.  They  talked  about  the  at- 
tempt to  defrock  the  bishop.  "The  women 
were  behind  it."  Cottrell  declared. 

He  wrote  more  letters letters  to  sen- 
ators, to  Congressmen,  to  men  like  Llndsey. 
Tunney,  Proxmire,  Harris,  Waldle,  Nixon,  and 
more.  He  appealed  to  his  old  friend,  Joan 
Baez  of  whom  he  says,  "I  think  she's  a 
woman  of  the  19th  century." 

Joan,  at  a  recent  appearance  In  the  Cow 
Palace,  left  the  stage  to  come  and  greet  her 
guest  of  honor.  Al  Cottrell.  "She  was  mobbed 
as  soon  as  she  stepped  from  the  stage,"  he 
recalled. 

The  top  of  his  television  is  adorned  with 
autographed  pictures  and  mementos  of  the 
artist  but  the  set  is  never  turned  on. 

'"The  last  time  I  turned  It  on,  Nixon  ap- 
peared and  It  wrecked  the  set,"  he  declared. 
"That's  all  you  get  nowdays.  Nixon  or  com- 
mercials." 

Cottrell  had  the  television  repaired  but 
claims  to  this  day  that  "tricky  Dicky,"  to 
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whom  he  sends  barbed  messages  urging  him 
to  "get  out  of  Vietnam,"  broke  the  tube. 

Now,  m  his  88th  year,  Al  Is  a  dove.  Of  the 
president  he  says,  "He's  carrying  on  the 
dirtiest  war  this  world  has  ever  known."  Al 
was  up  front,  carrying  the  banner  in  San 
Francisco's  10  mile  march  for  peace.  He  was 
the  one  who  sent  an  open  letter  to  congress 
comparing  the  death  penalty  to  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  where  prisoners  were  'tortured 
and  In  the  end,  they  were  dead." 

"Here,  we  put  one  hundred  odd  men  on 
death  row.  They  go  to  bed  at  night  never 
knowing  whether  they're  going  to  die  the 
next  day,"  he  declared.  To  compound  the 
absurdity,  Cottrell  says,  "we  offer  them  any- 
thing they  want  to  eat  Just  before  they  die." 

"YOU   SEE    WHY    I    STAY    ALIVE?" 

"My  father  was  a  movmted  policeman  whose 
motto  was,  'We  fight  to  maintain  the  right!" 
I  flght  because  I've  seen  too  much  of  war 
and  death." 

Last  month.  Al  celebrated  his  birthday  at 
a  private  party  for  family  friends,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  press.  Telegrams  from  friends 
who  wished  him  well  poured  in.  Among  them 
were  these  two : 

From  U.S.  Congressman  Jerome  Waldle, 
"It's  a  great  privilege  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  wonderful  occasion  of  your  87th 
birthday.  I  Just  wish  my  schedule  for  the 
day  would  have  permitted  me  to  Join  in  the 
celebration  ,  .  .  Jerry." 

From  Assemblyman  John  Knox,  "Word  of 
your  birthday  has  reached  Sacramento.  You 
have  many  admiring  friends  and  I  am  pleased 
to  make  claim  to  being  one  of  them.  I  am 
proud  to  know  a  man  who  has  learned  the 
secret  to  a  gratifying  life.  Your  letters  bring 
Joy  to  your  friends  and  are  helping  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world  .  .  .  John." 

The  Canadian  bom  American  reads  his 
telegrams  and  smiles.  "You  see  why  I  stay 
alive?"  be  asks. 


THE  WATERGATE  CAPER 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a 
column  written  by  the  nationally  syndi- 
cated Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
The  column  deals  with  what  he  calls  the 
bizarre  affair  known  locally  as  the 
Watergate  Caper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Scandal  Threatens  GOP 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Washington. — Until  this  past  week,  when 
the  Washington  Post  broke  the  story  of  a 
wandering  $25,000  check,  no  solid  evidence 
had  surfaced  to  link  top-level  Republicans 
with  the  bizarre  affair  known  locally  as  the 
Watergate  Caper.  The  evidence,  to  this  point, 
was  at  best  circumstantial  and  tenuous,  and 
the  caper  had  its  funny  aspects. 

It  isn't  funny  any  more.  It  now  appears 
that  Maurice  Stans,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  now  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Reelection  of  the  President, 
on  April  II  had  In  his  hands  a  (25,000  check 
Intended  as  a  campaign  contribution.  Nine 
days  later,  on  April  20,  that  same  check  was 
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deposited  to  the  Florida  account  of  Bernard 
L.  Barker.  On  the  following  day.  Barker  made 
a  (25.000  withdrawal. 

This  is  the  same  Bernard  L.  Barker,  55, 
alias  Frank  Carter,  who  was  arrested  at  2:30 
a.m.  June  17,  caught  In  flagrante  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  at  the  Watergate  Apartment 
complex  here  in  Washington.  Barker  and  four 
others  have  been  charged  with  second-degree 
burglary.  A  local  grand  Jury  Is  expected  to 
return  indictments  soon. 

At  the  time  of  their  arrest,  the  five  sus- 
pects had  in  their  possession  (5,300  in  (100 
bUls,  serially  numbered.  Most  or  all  of  these 
bills  have  been  traced  to  the  same  bank  In 
Miami,  where  Barker  is  in  the  real  estate 
business.  The  thing  is  beginning  to  smell 
to  high  heaven.  Clark  MacOregor,  chairman 
of  the  Nixon  Reelection  Committee,  and  the 
President  himself  have  to  do  more  than  they 
have  done  so  far.  The  affair  has  to  be  ex- 
posed fully,  and  it  has  to  be  exposed 
promptly. 

The  story  first  broke  into  public  view  on 
June  17,  when  a  guard  at  the  Watergate  no- 
ticed that  fire  doors  in  the  apartment  build- 
ing had  been  taped  in  an  open  position.  He 
summoned  police,  who  found  a  door  to  the 
Democratic  headquarters  Jimmied  open. 
There  they  discovered  the  five  suspects,  red- 
faced  and  unarmed,  but  well-equipped  with 
electronic  bugging  equipment,  cameras,  and 
walkie-talkies.  Viewed  professionally,  the 
burglary  was  a  comically  bungled  Job. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  after  various 
aliases  had  been  penetrated,  the  suspects,  in 
addition  to  Barker,  were  identified  as  Frank 
A.  Sturgis,  48,  an  antl-Castro  soldier  of  for- 
tune; Eugenio  Martinez,  49,  a  salesman  for 
Barker's  real  estate  firm;  Virgllio  R.  Gon- 
zales, 46,  a  Miami  locksmith;  and  James  W. 
McCord  Jr.,  53,  a  security  consultant  in 
Washington. 

Of  these,  the  most  interesting  was  McCord. 
He  retired  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  1970  after  19  years  In  security  work 
there.  In  January  of  this  year  he  was  re- 
tained by  the  Committee  for  the  Reelection 
of  the  President,  and  also  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  to  supervise  Internal 
security  for  them.  In  this  capjw:lty,  he  had 
obtained  FCC  licenses  for  certain  walkie- 
talkie  equipment. 

A  search  of  the  suspects  turned  up  an  ad- 
dress book.  It  contained  the  name  of  E. 
Howard  Hunt  Jr.,  53,  with  the  notation: 
"White  House,"  Hunt  also  retired  from  the 
CIA  in  1970,  after  21  years  In  intelligence 
work.  He  was  closely  identified  with  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  operation  of  1961.  So  was  Barker. 
After  leaving  the  CIA,  Hunt  also  became  a 
private  consultant.  At  the  time  of  the  Water- 
gate Caper,  he  had  a  part-time  desk  in  the 
office  of  Charles  W.  Colson,  special  counsel 
to  Nixon.  Hunt  has  dropped  out  of  sight, 
and  reportedly  Is  in  Spain. 

The  story,  as  it  first  developed,  had  other 
Republican  connections.  Douglas  Caddy.  Bar- 
ker's lawyer,  is  a  founder  of  Young  Ameri- 
cans for  Freedom  and  an  active  Republican 
worker.  Barker  bad  Republican  associations 
in  Miami.  None  of  this  directly  touched  the 
Committee  for  the  Reelection  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and  John  Mitchell,  of  course,  who  was 
then  committee  chairman,  indignantly  de- 
nied everything. 

More  than  Indignant  denials  are  now  re- 
quired. The  check  for  (25,000,  representing 
cash  contributions  raised  by  Kenneth  H. 
Dahlberg  of  Minnesota,  cries  out  for  explana- 
tion. Dahlberg  gave  the  check  to  Stans,  who 
presumably  gave  it  to  some  subordinate  for 
routine  deposit.  Then  It  turned  up  In  Bar- 
ker's account.  How  did  it  get  there?  And 
why?  Nixon  himself,  above  all  others,  must 
demand  swift  and  public  disclosure. 
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TRIALS   OP   SERB    INTELLECTUALS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    vnCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  friend  of  mine,  Vojislav  D. 
Pantelich,  which  is  self-explanatory. 

As  he  pointed  out  in  his  letter,  I  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  Hamelburg,  Ger- 
many, during  World  War  n  and  was 
acquainted  with  many  Serbian  ofiQcers 
who  were  prisoners  in  the  same  war 
camp.  Because  of  my  admiration  and 
friendship  for  these  wonderful  people,  I 
am  glad  to  comply  with  the  request  out- 
lined In  Mr.  Pantelich "s  letter  which  in- 
cludes an  article  in  the  July  21,  1972, 
issue  of  Liberty  magazine,  "Trials  of  Serb 
Intellectuals." 

Washington.  D.C, 

July  31.  1792. 
Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 
U.S.  HoiLse  of  RepTesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  ask  your  par- 
don for  bothering  you  so  often,  but  the  seri- 
ous situation  in  Yugoslavia,  and  especially 
for  the  Serbian  people  which  has  been  by  the 
official  regime  practically  put  outside  of  the 
law,  makes  It  necessary  for  me  to  inform 
you  about  the  situation.  America  cannot  go 
over  that  silently  and  continuously. 

In  the  July  21,  1972,  issue  of  Liberty,  the 
organ  of  the  Serbian  National  Defense  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  appeared  the  article  "Trials 
of  Serb  Intellectuals"  by  M.  Vukovlch- 
Blrchanln,  the  correspondent  of  the  paper 
in  Munich.  In  connection  with  this  letter  I 
am  sending  you  a  translation  of  this  article 
with  the  request  that  you  Inform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  about  the  things  that 
are  happening  In  Yugoslavia. 

Allow  me  Mr.  Congressman  to  remind  you 
that  you  are  one  of  the  living  witnesses  that 
In  the  prisoner  of  war  camp  In  Hamelburg 
there  were  only  Serbs  and  Americans  and 
not  Croatlans.  The  Croatians  together  with 
the  Germans  misruled  and  tortured  us,  they 
even  killed  us  behind  barbed  wires.  Remem- 
ber those  three  killed  American  officers  in 
only  one  month.  Today  in  Yugoslavia  under 
the  dictatorship  of  the  Croatian  Broz, 
Croatians  have  a  privileged  position,  they 
ask  help  from  the  Soviet  Union  for  separa- 
tion from  Yugoslavia. 

America  was  and  today  is  the  exponent 
of  liberty  for  the  Serbian  people.  It  expects 
help  from  America  In  its  efforts  to  achieve 
its  liberty  which  was  grabbed  from  it.  It  re- 
quests this  help  from  America  and  has  a 
right  to  this  help. 

With  the  hope  Mr.  Congressman  that  you 
will  undertake  this  Just  affair  concerning  the 
basic  rights  of  free  men,  I  thank  you  in  ad- 
vance. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Vojislav  D.  Pantelich, 
(Former  Lt.  Col.  VoJ.  D.  Pantelich) . 

TltiALS  OF  Serb  Intellectuals  ■ 
(By  M.  Vukovich-Blrchanln ) 
The  writer  MUovan  Bashevlch.  sentenced  to 
three  years  In  prison,  burned  himself  in  the 


>Lil>erty,  Organ  of  the  Serbian  National 
Defense,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July,  21,  1972. 
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yard  of  the  circuit  court  In  Sarajevo.  He  was 
working  with  painters  and  poured  liquid 
over  himseU,  lighted  It  with  a  match,  and 
burned  to  death  like  a  live  torch. 

The  Bishop  of  Zlcha  Dr.  VaslUJe,  was  ar- 
rested by  the  organs  of  S.  U.  P.  In  Kraljevo 
and  taken  to  the  court  prison  where  he  will 
stay  for  months,  because  the  "republic  coun- 
cil for  crimes"  confirmed  the  punishment. 

Dr.  Slobodan  Subotlch,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  of  lawyers  of  Serbia 
and  Montenegro,  was  sentenced  to  14  months 
in  prison  because  of  "deliberate  helping  of 
the  Implementing  of  enemy  tu:tlvlty." 

Dr.  Jovan  Zubovlch,  a  university  professor 
In  retirement  was  sentenced  to  a  year  and 
a  half  of  prison,  conditionally  for  three 
years,  because  of  age  and  he  was  forbidden 
to  "appear  In  print  and  public." 

Radtsav  Mlchlch  was  sentenced  to  one 
year  of  prison  because  be  organized  the 
printing  of  pamphlets  of  "enemy  propa- 
ganda." 

The  priest  Zivojln  Todorovlch  was  con- 
demned to  six  months  of  prison,  conditional- 
ly for  two  years,  because  of  distributing 
pamphlets  of  "enemy  type  content." 

The  editors  of  the  newspaper  "Student" 
were  sencenced:  Mllorad  Vuchenovlch  for 
one  year,  Jovlca  Achln  for  one  year,  and 
Predrag  Bogdanovlch  for  six  months  In 
prison,  because  among  other  things  they 
"published  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
republic  Tito  In  the  Dutch  language,  which 
was  signed  by  an  extreme  anarchlst-hlpple 
organization  of  that  country,  where  his  repu- 
tation was  Insulted." 

A  professor  of  history  from  Bugojn,  Rad- 
osh  Borlchlch  was  arrested  and  put  under 
court  Investigation  for  works  of  "national  In- 
tolerance." 

The  lawyer  Radmilo  Milovanovlch  was  sen- 
tenced to  one  year  of  prison  because  of  "pro- 
voking national  intolerance"  and  because  in 
1969  he  gave  an  article  to  the  correspKJndent 
at  that  time  of  the  German  magazine  "Der 
Spiegel"  Hans  Rulman,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  newspaper  "Ost-West  Courier." 

This  Is  a  list  of  sentences  for  only  one 
week,  and  the  "black  list"  of  persons  and 
circles  of  "flaming  Serb  nationalism"  which 
should  be  broken  and  destroyed  at  the  re- 
quest of  Tito  himself,  Is  continued  at  full 
speed. 

The  weekly  magazine  "Nln"  brought  out  on 
six  pages  the  presentation  of  the  plenum  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  Serbia  with  the 
title  "Nationalism  In  Serbia"  while  the  "Po- 
Utlka"  in  a  special  edition  on  15  pages 
brought  a  report  on  the  "Activity  of  the 
Serbian  Community  Party  against  National- 
ism and  Chauvinism  In  Serbia." 

The  Serbian  national  spirit  of  revolt,  which 
Is  taking  shape  In  a  political  movement,  has 
become  a  menace  to  the  Communists  because 
It  takes  In  all  the  ranks  of  the  Serbian 
people. 

These  "nationalist  occurrences"  manifest 
themselves  and  have  their  effect  in  economic 
life.  In  the  political  sjrstem.  In  culture,  in 
universities,  in  print,  on  the  radio,  on  televi- 
sion, etc.  It  has  been  concluded  that  "priests 
at  funerals  conduct  politics"  and  spread  Serb 
nationalism.  The  basic  thesis  Is,  as  a  slogan 
"Serbdom  and  Serbia  are  threatened!" 

THC   COMMtrNIST-rASCIST   "KKVOLT" 

A  short  communique  of  the  S.U.P.  given  to 
the  news  agency  "Tanyug,"  reported  that  In 
Western  Bosnia  appeared  a  terrorist  group 
which  In  a  conflict  with  the  organs  of  secu- 
rity and  territorial  defense  was  destroyed, 
while  certain  elements  escaped. 

Correspondents  of  Western  European  news- 
papers added  to  these  news  details,  that  the 
conflict  was  In  the  vicinity  of  Bugojn  where 
Tito  has  his  stronghold  and  where  he  fre- 
quently "goes  to  rest,"  and  that  It  wa«  a 
question  of  Croatian  Communists  and  the 
members  of  the  Ustaahl  movement.  A  part 
Illegally  came  from  the  West. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Borba"  In  its  editorial  attacked  the  West, 
and  "Communist"  spreads  the  attack  to 
transoceanic  countries.  But  this  Is  not  the 
end  of  the  story  . . . 

In  Berlin  appeared  before  correspondents 
of  foreign  agencies  Velimlr  Tomulich,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "League  of  Croatian  Communists 
Overseas."  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  "the 
Army  of  the  Croatian  Socialist  Guerrilla," 
otherwise  by  occupation  a  seller  of  antiques, 
earlier  a  speaker  for  the  Vatican  Radio,  then 
an  editor  of  the  "Croatian  State"  and  finally 
a  founder  of  the  "League  of  Croatian  Com- 
munists Overseas." 

He  gave  a  whole  "war  bulletin":  two  maga- 
zines blown  up,  23  civilians  and  7  militiamen 
dead,  struggles  are  continued,  and  so  on. 

The  Munich  newspaper  "Suddeutsche  Zel- 
tung."  the  biggest  in  South  Germany,  says 
In  connection  with  this : 

"Many  members  of  a  command  of  the 
Croatian  extremist  organization  'Ustasha,' 
after  a  bloody  battle  with  a  unit  of  the  Yugo- 
slav army  in  Western  Bosnia,  who  last  week 
dispersed,  were  killed  or  captured.  This  is 
unofficially  heard  from  Belgrade  .  .  ." 

In  the  whole  complex,  it  is  characteristic 
to  indicate,  that  between  the  fraction  of  the 
Croatian  communists  of  the  "greater  Croa- 
tian movement"  and  the  "Ustashl '  complete 
connection  exists. 

As  a  supreme  body  Is  the  "Croatian  Revo- 
lutionary Council,"  in  which  are:  the  "Croa- 
tian National  Committee,"  the  "Croatian 
Peasant  Party,"  and  the  "Licague  of  Croatian 
Coromunists  Overseas." 

Their  manpower  strength  is  the  so-called 
"Army  of  the  Croatian  Socialist  Guerrilla." 

The  foreign  policy  line:  the  basis  as  Mos- 
cow and  the  countries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
for  the  proclamation  of  a  "Socialist  Croatia," 
and  "as  a  return"  that  "Socialist  Croatia" 
would  give  to  the  Soviets  sea  and  aviation 
bases. 

Tito  himself,  in  the  last  throes  Is  per- 
forming acrobatics,  to  satisfy  the  Soviets  and 
stay  to  his  death  on  Brlonl,  for  which  purpose 
was  his  trip  to  Moscow,  as  well  as  his  trip 
to  Poland,  which  was  really  a  visit  to  the 
command  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  in  other  words 
to  Marshal  Jakubovsky. 

It  Is  a  fact,  that  in  this  complex  Croatlans 
are  only  satellites  of  the  Soviets,  Just  as  they 
were  satellites  of  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War.  The  external 
decorations  are  changed,  but  the  essence 
stays  the  same. 
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GOVERNMENT  BAN  ON  CIGARETTE 
ADVERTISING  VERSUS  GOVERN- 
MENT PROMOTION  OF  RAISING 
TOBACCO 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  August  5,  1972, 
contains  an  article  by  Richard  L.  Strout 
which  I  believe  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  LoNKLT  Crusade 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
Wasrington. — TO  Frank  Moss  It  seemed 
ridiculous.  Here  the  government  has  banned 


cigarette  advertising  from  the  airways  and 
at  the  same  time  it  spends  millions  to  pro- 
mote the  raising  of  tobacco.  Since  Mr.  Moss 
is  the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah  and,  inci- 
dentally, a  Democrat  and  a  Mormon,  he  made 
his  views  known  In  Senate  debate  on  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill  the  other  day. 

It  is  rather  odd,  when  you  come  to  think 
of  It.  The  authoritative  Surgeon  General's 
report  in  1964  left  no  doubt  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  a  health  hazard,  and  he  has  fol- 
lowed It  up  with  half  a  dozen  subsequent 
reports.  Each  cigarette  package  now  carries 
a  compulsory  health  warning.  And  yet  to- 
bacco farmers  make  their  livelihood  from 
the  crop.  Just  as  do  hard-working  farmers 
in  certain  warm  climates  from  raising  pop- 
pies. The  two  things  are  not  in  the  same 
order  of  magnitude,  of  course;  yet  each 
group  has  a  big  economic  stake  in  his  tradi- 
tional agricultural  pursuit. 

What  gripes  Mr.  Moss  is  that  the  federal 
government  should  subsidize  tobacco  raising. 
All  he  wants  to  do  is  to  let  Uncle  Sam's  right 
hand  know  what  his  left  band  is  doing. 
Tobacco-state  senators  sighed  as  stocky, 
moustached  Mr.  Moss  rose  for  the  third  year 
in  his  rather  lonely  crusade  which  is  virtu- 
ally unnoticed  by  the  press  but  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  becoming  decidedly  awkward.  He 
would  not  ban  tobacco  raising;  be  would  cut 
out  government  subsidies. 

"We  have  going  in  this  country  a  major 
effort  to  combat  the  effects  of  smoking,"  Mr. 
Moss  began.  "We  spend  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  publicize  the  health 
hazards  of  cigarette  smoking." 

"We  ^end  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  develop  ways  to  help  those  who  wish  to 
stop  smoking." 

He  paused  and  went  on  grimly: 

"And  we  spend  millions  and  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  supporting  the  growth, 
export,  advertising,  promotion,  and  grading 
of  this  deadly  plant  which  will  result  in  the 
deaths  of  more  than  50,000  people  during  the 
next  year. . . ." 

Noibody  is  sure  what  the  government 
tobacco  subsidy  Is,  but  It  may  reach  (60  or 
$70  million.  There  Is  the  price  support  pro- 
gram, for  example;  also  export  subsidies  to 
aid  U.S.  tobacco  sales  abroad;  and  the  sub- 
sidized inspection  and  grading  of  tobacco,  the 
only  crop  save  cotton  supported  by  free  in- 
spection. 

Wouldn't  It  be  more  logical,  reasoned  Mr. 
Moss,  to  use  some  of  that  money  to  encourage 
tobacco  farmers  to  tutn  to  some  other  crop? 

"This  is  a  most  vicious  amendment," 
exclaimed  Herman  E.  Talmadge  (D)  of 
Georgia,  who,  by  seniority,  has  risen  to 
chairmanship  of  the  agriculture  committee. 
He  said  It  would  "make  paupers  out  of 
tobacco  growers  and  cause  harm  to  our  na- 
tional economy." 

Nobody  supported  Mr.  Moss  as  he  threw  his 
annual  brick  Into  the  angry  hive  of  tobacco- 
state  senators.  There  are  around  500,000 
tobacco  farms  In  the  country,  raising  a  billion 
pounds,  many  from  small  allotments.  Like 
others  Mr.  Talmadge  emphasized  the  eco- 
nomic argument.  The  proposal  to  make  the 
Industry  pay  for  its  own  grading  and  In- 
spection Is  "a  contemptible  provision,"  be 
said,  "as  are  all  of  the  purposes  of  the 
amendment." 

Senators  Cooper  and  Cook  of  Kentucky 
denounced  the  Moss  amendment,  as  did  Sam 
J.  Ervln  Jr.  of  N.C.  and  Strom  Thurmond  of 
S.C,  two  other  Interested  states.  Mr.  Ervln 
struck  an  emotional  note: 

"Mr.  President,"  be  said,  "this  amend- 
ment will  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  hundreds  of  little  children  residing  In  26 
different  states." 

Mr.  Thurmond  said  whiskey  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  tobacco  and  why  didn't  Mr.  Moss 
attack  that,  and  Mr.  Moes  replied  drily  that 
"if  the  country  ever  begins  to  subsidize"  the 
former  he  would  be  on  the  floor  promptly  to 
cut  It  out. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


No  roll  call  vote  was  taken,  and  the  Moss 
amendment  was  rejected. 


STRIP  MINING 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND  AND 
MRS.  CAREY  McCREARY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, August  26,  1972,  the  congregation 
of  Cleveland's  New  Mt.  Zion  Baptist 
Church  will  honor  their  pastor  and  his 
wife,  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Carey  Mc- 
Creary. 

America's  religious  institutions  are 
under  intense  pressure  today  to  bring 
God  into  people's  lives  by  becoming  in- 
volved in  community  affairs.  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  McCreary  and  the  New  Mt. 
Zlon  Baptist  Church  are  doing  just  that 
not  in  response  to  any  external  pres- 
sures, but  only  by  listening  to  their  own 
good  hearts. 

Their  contributions  to  the  Cleveland 
community  are  very  tangible  and  quite 
real.  Several  years  ago,  the  congregation 
and  Reverend  McCreary  set  some  goals 
for  themselves;  today,  many  of  those 
goals  have  already  been  realized. 

For  example,  in  1963  the  church  pur- 
chased the  first  of  seven  homes  in  Cleve- 
land's inner  city.  Skilled  members  of  the 
congregation  remodeled  those  structures 
in  their  free  time.  Today,  those  houses 
are  being  rented  to  church  members  by 
the  church  itself. 

Or,  by  way  of  another  example,  last 
year  the  church  opened  the  Mt.  Zion 
Grocery  Store  at  1482  East  71st  Street 
in  Cleveland.  It  is  not  only  provides  work 
for  church  members;  it  also  furnishes 
the  revenues  needed  to  finance  new  am- 
bitious projects. 

The  New  Mt.  Zion  Baptist  Church 
congregation's  latest  project  began  last 
April  with  the  ground-breaking  for  a 
new  church.  Just  recently,  the  first  serv- 
ices were  held  in  the  new  church  at  1508 
East  71st  Street. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Creary are  to  be  fully  commended  and 
supported  for  the  leadership  that  they 
have  provided  in  the  Cleveland  com- 
munity. Through  determination,  unity, 
and  the  sheer  devotion  and  energy  of 
their  congregation,  they  have  accom- 
plished what  many  people  believed  to  be 
impossible  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  Itist  century, 
the  great  English  thinker  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  wrote,  "Beware  of  the  man 
whose  god  is  in  the  skies."  We  have  Rev- 
erend McCreary  to  thank  for  the  fact 
that  the  God  of  the  New  Mt.  Zion  Bap- 
tist Church  is  not  in  the  skies,  but  in  the 
commimity.  I  have  full  confidence  that, 
under  the  guidance  of  Reverend  Mc- 
Creary and  his  wife.  He  will  remain 
there — where  the  people  are. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tees are  now  meeting  in  executive  ses- 
sion, attempting  to  reach  agreement  on 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  strip  mining  of 
coal.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  bills  they 
are  going  to  report  and  therefor  I  cannot 
evaluate  them  as  yet.  However,  I  hope 
that  they  will  insist  on  reporting  out  leg- 
islation that  will  propose  genuine  solu- 
tions to  the  terrible  blight  of  strip  mining, 
and  not  merely  give  the  appearance  of 
solutl(»is.  The  people  of  my  State,  and 
the  people  of  our  country,  are  growing 
increasingly  outraged  by  Uie  devastation 
of  their  land  by  the  strip  miners. 

An  editorial  in  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  states  very  well,  in  my  opinion, 
the  choice  facing  the  committees,  and 
the  Congress  on  this  issue.  I  Insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  6, 1972] 
Semistrip  Mining 

Both  bouses  of  Congress  have  before  them 
bills  which  purport  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
strip  mining.  Unless  these  measures,  espe- 
cially the  one  in  the  Senate,  are  greatly 
strengthened  the  mitigation  will  be  neg- 
ligible. 

Representative  Ken  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia would  substitute  a  total  ban  on  strip 
mining,  to  take  effect  six  months  after  pas- 
sage. For  the  American  environment  that 
would  unquestionably  be  the  best  course. 
There  Is  scant  merit  in  the  argument  that 
such  a  ban  would  throw  men  out  of  work 
since  underground  mining  affords  four  times 
the  employment  required  by  surface  mining. 
And,  while  health  and  safety  hazards  are  ad- 
mittedly greater  underground,  they  would  be 
less  so  if  Federal  and  state  agencies  enforced 
the  standards  already  required  by  law. 

Yet  the  likelihood  of  an  outright  ban  Is 
dim  at  best.  Even  in  West  Virginia,  where 
Representative  Hechler  recently  won  an  em- 
phatic victory  In  a  primary  contest  fought 
on  this  issue,  there  is  no  visible  political 
movement  toward  legislating  complete  aboli- 
tion. And  West  Virginia,  with  Its  ravaged 
hillsides  and  slag  heaps.  Its  scarred  and  deso- 
late patches,  is  the  section  of  the  coiintry 
hardest  hit  by  this  brutal  raping  of  the  land. 

If  the  92d  Congress  Is  to  do  itself  credit  on 
the  environmental  front — If,  Indeed,  Its 
Democratic  leadership  Is  to  honor  the  plat- 
form Its  party  has  Jxist  adopted — It  will 
have  to  do  far  better  than  the  subcommittee 
recommendations  now  being  considered  by 
full  committees  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 
In  particular,  an  effective  bill  will  have  to 
ban,  within  the  shortest  possible  time,  all 
surface  mining  on  mountain  slopes,  where 
the  greatest  harm  Ls  done  with  the  least 
chance  of  genuine  reclamation. 

Regulation  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  is  oriented 
to  production  rather  than  control,  nor  to  the 
states,  as  in  the  weak  Senate  bill.  The  right 
group  to  police  strip  mining  Is  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  And,  not  least, 
the  flnished  bill  should  place  on  mine  oper- 
ators the  burden  of  proving  that  their  plans 
for  reclaiming  the  mined  land  are  adequate 
for  the  genuine  restoration  of  the  area,  no 
matter  how  costly. 
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In  the  end,  however,  only  the  total  aban- 
donment of  strip  mining  wiU  do  If  people  are 
not  to  have  their  streams  polluted  and  their 
regions  despoiled  in  order  to  provide  others 
with  the  profit  advantage  to  be  had  by  tak- 
ing coal  from  the  surface  instead  of  the 
depths. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BENEFIT 
INCREASE 


HON.  LOUISE  DAY  HICKS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1972 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  taken  decisive  action 
in  passing  H.R.  15927,  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  by  providing  a  tem- 
porary 20-percent  increase  in  annuities. 
It  is  especially  gratifying  that  the  vote 
was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  398  yeas  to  4  nays. 

I  have  long  supported  an  increase  in 
benefits  imder  this  act  and  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  eflQciency  of  the  Commission 
on  Railroad  Retirement.  Early  last  year, 
I  sponsored  H.R.  9014,  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  provide  an 
increase  in  annuities  whenever  there  is 
a  general  benefit  increase  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  program. 
On  July  20,  1972,  I  also  sponsored  H.R. 
15981.  to  provide  a  20-percent  increase 
in  all  annuities  and  pensions  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  special  gratitude  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  to  its  distinguished  chairman. 
Congressman  Staggers,  for  their  work 
on  this  important  problem. 

H.R.  15927  is  not  a  complicated  meas- 
ure. It  seeks  to  provide  a  temporary  20- 
percent  increase  in  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  to  conform  to  the  action  which 
the  Congress  took  on  June  30,  when  we 
approved  a  20-perccnt  increase  in  social 
security  benefits. 

Railroad  retirees  and  their  families 
and  dependents  are  facing  the  same  fi- 
nancial burdens  as  those  under  social 
security.  In  a  time  of  uncontrolled  infla- 
tion, they  are  forced  to  Uve  on  inflexible 
incomes.  They  need  additional  benefits 
now.  and  I  believe  that  this  bill,  with  its 
20  percent  adjustment,  will  help  to  alle- 
viate some  of  the  immediate  problems 
they  face. 

I  know  that  some  Members  have 
argued  that  the  Congress  should  delay 
action  until  we  have  received  the  report 
from  the  Conunission  of  the  financial 
problems  of  the  railroad  retirement 
fund.  I  agree  that  Congress  must  suet 
on  a  permanent  plan  to  finance  the 
fund;  but  I  also  believe  that  this  increase 
carmot  be  delayed  until  that  time.  Only 
when  we  have  taken  action  to  provide 
f8dr  and  equitable  treatment  for  railroad 
retirees  can  we  set  about  the  task  of 
creating  permsment  reforms  and  estab- 
lishing a  sound  financial  basis  for  the 
railroad  retirement  fund.  I  will  support 
those  long-range  reforms  which  will  im- 
prove the  soundness  and  fairness  of  the 
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fund:  but  it  would  be  an  Injustice  for 
us  to  delay  this  necessary  action  untU 
the  Commission,  and  the  committee,  and 
the  Congress  have  taken  those  long- 
range  steps.  This  Increase  is  needed  now, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
passed  as  it  is  now  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  every  one  of  those  on  railroad  re- 
tirement will  get  an  increase  in  their 
checks  on  the  same  date  that  the  social 
security  beneficiaries  receive  their  in- 
creases. 

By  making  the  increase  temporary,  we 
permit  ourselves  time  to  study  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  dwindling  railroad 
retirement  fund.  At  the  same  time,  we 
do  not  make  the  recipients  of  railroad 
retirement  bear  the  cost  of  that  study. 
We  in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
spoken.  It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  act. 
and  I  hope  that  they  will  do  so  swiftly. 


A  MEMO  ON  DIKES 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  latest  propaganda  offensive  from 
North  Vietnam  that  the  United  States 
Is  deliberately  bombing  their  system  of 
dikes  and  dams  has  been  subjected  to  an 
unusually  critical  analysis  by  BUI  Mc- 
Cidlam,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  In  New  York  City. 
I  am  pleased  to  share  this  "Memo  On 
Dikes'"  by  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
editor-in-chief,  the  Hearst  New^Mipers, 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  editor's  report  follows: 
A  MxMo  ON  Dikes 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

San  Pka.ncisco. — Today's  column  conslstfi 
of  a  memo  to  me  from  BUI  McCuUam,  our 
chief  editorial  writer  In  New  York  City.  In 
which  he  enlarges  at  my  request  on  an 
eye-opening  editorial  he  wrote  and  sent  to 
our  papers. 

The  editorial  appears  In  today's  papers — 
and  I  think  you  will  be  as  Interested  as  I 
was  in  reading  this  Incisive  run-down  on  the 
Important  and  controversial  question  it  dis- 
cussed— is  the  United  States  deliberately 
bombing  the  dikes  of  North  Vietnam? 

This  question  has  made  a  lot  of  news  re- 
cently, and  It's  going  to  make  a  lot  more  for 
rea-sons  which  will  become  clear.  So.  being 
more  or  leas  on  vacation.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  knock  off  my  own  writing  this  wees 
in    favor    of    what    follows— and    here    'tis: 

Dear  Bill:  As  stated  in  my  editorial,  it 
was  less  than  six  weeks  ago  that  Hanoi 
launched  what  I  called  one  of  Its  most 
diabolic  and  successful  propaganda  offen- 
sives. It  Is  most  Important  to  understand 
the  timing  of  the  campaign,  and  how  care- 
fuUv   It  has  been  orchestrated. 

Having  seen  them  first  hand,  you  know 
that  those  primitive  dikes  are  nothing  like 
those  In  Holland.  Instead  they  are  a  2500- 
mlle-long  maze  of  Interconnected  earthen 
levees,  hundreds  of  years  old,  whose  prime 
function  is  to  control  the  annual  flood- 
waters  of  the  Red  River  Delta. 

In  19M  Itterally  millions  of  the  IS  million 
peasants  living  in  the  Delta  died  by  drown- 
ing or  famine  when  the  dikes  failed.  Lnst 
year,  with  the  dikes  In  disrepair  because  of 
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war-caused   manpower  shortages,   a  similar 
tragedy  struck. 

This  year  the  dikes  are  In  worse  shape  than 
they  have  ever  been,  largely  because  normal 
eroelon  and  collapses  have  gone  untended. 
Manpower  for  repairs  Is  In  far  shorter  sup- 
ply than  ever.  And  meanwhUe  the  Soodwater 
season  of  September  Is  as  Imminent  as  the 
potential  mass  disaster  that  season  involves. 
With  this  factual  background,  and  under 
this  looming  threat  of  nature,  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  late  June  began  their  latest 
propaganda  offensive — ^pushing  charges  that 
the  U.S.  is  deliberately  bombing  their  system 
of  dikes  and  dams. 

Xuan  Thuy,  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator  at 
the  Paris  talks,  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
the  charge.  He  alleged  that  the  U.8.  Is  "pur- 
posefully creating  disaster  for  millions  of 
people  during  the  coming  flood  season."  He 
still  was  repeating  the  charges  in  Paris  last 
Thursday. 

Simultaneous  with  the  launching  of  their 
allegations,  the  North  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nists began  conducting  guided  tours  of  the 
labyrlnthlan  dike  system.  The  Swedish  am- 
bassador to  Hanoi  and  various  correspondents 
of  European  newspapers  there  were  escorted 
to  selected  areas  where  damage  had  clearly 
or  presumably  been  caused  by  bombs. 

In  no  time  at  all  the  haters  of  America, 
and  those  here  at  home  seemingly  willing 
to  act  as  Communist  agents,  began  echoing 
the  enemy  claim— that  the  U.S.  was  engaged 
in  a  calculated  and  monstrous  crime  against 
millions  of  helpless  people. 

At  the  same  time  Hanoi's  Invitations  con- 
tinued. Actress  Jane  Fonda,  the  far  left  ac- 
tivist who  seems  to  be  testing  the  limits  of 
free  speech,  went  and  returned  to  vast  tele- 
vision coverage  with  a  movie  showing 
damaged  dikes  which  she  claimed  showed 
how  they  "are  being  bombed  on  purpose." 

Right  now,  at  Hanoi's  Invitation,  former 
U.S.  Atty.  Oen.  Ramsey  Clark  Is  In  North 
Vietnam  to  study  alleged  dike  bombing  as  a 
member  of  a  Swedish-Russian  hatchet  group 
called  "The  International  Commission  of  In- 
quiry into  U.S.  Crimes  In  Indochina."  Its 
early  and  predictable  report  undoubtedly  wUl 
make  headlines  In  much  of  our  own  press. 

A  major  propaganda  coup  for  the  enemy 
came  when  Kurt  Waldhelm,  who  succeeded 
U  Thant  as  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  returned  from  a  trip  to  Moscow  and 
said  that  on  the  basis  of  what  he  had  heard 
Irom  "unofficial  sources"  the  bombing  of 
dikes  was  deplorable  and  should  be  stopped. 
As  noted  In  my  editorial,  this  was  top  much 
for  President  Nixon.  He  said,  appropriately: 
"I  note  with  interest  that  the  Secretary- 
General,  like  his  predecessor,  (has)  seized 
upon  enemy-Inspired  propaganda." 

And  that's  exactly  what  It  Is.  Mr.  Nixon 
and  others  of  our  top  officials  freely  admit 
that  some  American  bomb  damage  Inevitably 
has  been  done  to  the  dikes  near  military 
roads  and  targets.  But,  as  he  said.  If  we  were 
deliberately  bombing  the  dike  system  It 
would  by  this  time  be  in  a  stage  of  complete 
ruin. 

What  the  enemy  doesn't  admit,  meanwhile. 
Is  that  a  good  portion  of  the  military  damage 
to  the  dikes  unquestionably  has  been  catised 
by  the  fallback  of  Its  own  SAM  missiles. 

As  many  as  5(X)  of  these  big  surface-to-air 
missiles  ha\e  been  fired  at  American  planes 
In  a  single  48-hour  period- mostly  missing. 
When  these  missiles  return  to  earth,  often 
near  or  on  dikes  and  dams,  they  can  and  do 
create  very  considerable  craters. 

The  whole  point.  Bill  Is  that  the  enemy 
la  faced  with  a  looming  mass  tragedy  in  the 
coming  flood  season  and  Is  seeking — all  too 
successfully — to  blame  us  In  advance  for  the 
disaster  they  fear. 

Millions  of  people  around  the  world,  thanks 
to  the  Jane  Fondas,  the  Kurt  Waldhelms  and 
others  now  being  indoctrinated  and  soon  to 
be  heard  from,  already  are  either  convinced 
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or  suspect  that  we  are  Indeed  bombing  the 
dikes  deliberately. 

It  Is  really  astonishing  how  effectively  a 
lie  can  be  spread  when  the  Communist  trans- 
mission belt  works  overtime.  In  this  case  you 
would  think  that  official  denials  would  be  un- 
necessary. Common  sense  should  convince 
anybody  that  a  mass,  sustained  aerial  attack 
on  Hanoi's  dike  system  would  be  verified  at 
once  and  without  any  question  whether  it 
had  happened. 

There  has  been  no  such  attack — and  now 
there  never  will  be.  even  though  It  was 
deliberate  bombing  of  dikes  which  led  di- 
rectly to  a  halt  of  enemy  hostilities  in  the 
Korean  war.  President  Nixon  ha^  said.  In 
answer  to  the  enemy  charges,  that  such 
bombing  "is  not  our  policy  now,  and  will 
not  be  In  the  future." 

What  I  tried  to  show  in  my  brief  edi- 
torial was  that  Hanoi  thus  not  only  has 
shifted  blame  for  a  possible  mass  tragedy 
from  its  own  shoulders  to  ours — It  also  ac- 
tually has  defended  its  dike  system  from  any 
truly  deliberate  attack,  usliog  propaganda 
alone. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  In  my  editorial — any 
way  you  look  at  It,  the  latest  Hanoi  propa- 
ganda offensive  Is  a  masterpiece  of  successful 
duplicity. 


ARETHUSA  DESIGNATED  CENTURY 
FARM  FOR  1972 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  congratulate  the 
Webster  family  of  Litchfield,  owners  of 
the  Arethusa  Farm  which  has  been  des- 
ignated as  f.  Century  Farm  for  1972  by 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Informa- 
tion Council. 

Farmers  were  the  first  Americans  to 
tame  the  land,  leading  the  way  for' the 
development  of  villages,  towns,  and  cities 
in  a  growing  nation.  Their  dedication 
and  commitment  to  the  riches  of  the 
earth  constantly  provide  a  harvest  big 
enough  to  make  America  the  best  fed 
country  in  the  world. 

Although  the  number  of  farmers  in 
Connecticut  has  declined  over  the  years, 
those  who  remain  are  hard-working, 
energetic  people  who  are  an  integral  part 
of  life  in  our  State.  The  Arethusa  Farm. 
which  has  been  in  the  Webster  family 
since  1868,  is  a  specialized  dairy  farm  of 
150  acres.  The  Webster  family  is  to  be 
applauded  for  this  well-deserving  recog- 
nition. It  reflects  on  a  century  of  devo- 
tion to  God's  good  earth — and  for  this 
reason  they  were  honored  on  August  9  at 
the  Plant  Science  Day  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

I  am  proud  to  add  my  heartiest  best 
wishes  to  the  Webster  family  at  this  spe- 
cial time.  For  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues, an  article  concerning  the  Are- 
thusa Farm  which  appeared  in  the  Litch- 
field Enquirer  follows: 
Arethusa  Designated  Century  Farm  for  1972 

Arethusa  Farm,  that  has  been  In  the  Web- 
ster family  since  1868  and  Is  now  owned  by 
Art  Webster:  and  a  farm  in  North  Stonlngton 
that  has  been  in  the  Brown  family  since  1832, 
have  been  designated  Century  Farms  for  1972 
by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Information 
Council. 
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The  Brown  and  Webster  families  will  be 
honored  at  Plant  Science  Day  of  The  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Aug.  9  at  the  Station's  Lockwood  Farm  in 
Mt.  Carmel.  A  citation  signed  by  Governor 
Thomas  J.  MeskUl  and  a  bronze  plaque  suit- 
able for  hanging  outside  the  farm  home  will 
be  given  to  each  family.  Presentations  will 
be  made  at  1  p  jn. 

This  is  the  third  year  at  Century  Farm 
selections  have  been  made  to  call  attention  to 
families  that  have  continued  farming  suc- 
cessfully in  Connecticut  for  at  least  100  years. 
Each  year  one  farm  has  been  selected  east 
of  the  Connecticut  River  and  one  west  of 
the  river. 

The  Webster  farm  in  Litchfield  has  been  In 
the  family  since  Charles  Benjamin  Webster, 
great  grandfather  of  the  present  owner,  Ar- 
thur Benjamin  Webster,  Jr..  bought  the  origi- 
nal 120  acres  in  1869  and  used  the  farm  to 
raise  oxen. 

It  Is  now  a  specialized  dairy  farm  ex- 
panded to  150  acres,  with  a  herd  of  80  regis- 
tered Guernsey  cattle,  and  It  Is  one  of  the 
small  number  of  farms  in  Connecticut  that 
still  produce  and  retail  milk.  The  farm  dis- 
tributes 600  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  and  Ice 
cream  made  at  the  farm,  on  a  retail  route  in 
Rltchfleld.  Eggs  formerly  were  produced  for 
sale  on  the  milk  route.  They  are  still  sold  to 
retail  customers  but  are  purchased  from  a 
nearby  poultry  farm. 

The  farm  owner  drives  the  truck  on  the 
retail  route.  His  youngest  son,  A.  B.  Webster 
III,  works  on  the  farm  and  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  managing  the  herd.  The  own- 
er's father,  the  first  AS.  Webster,  is  retired 
and  lives  In  Norfolk.  He  comes  to  the  farm 
at  least  three  days  a  week,  tends  the  large 
vegetable  garden  and  likes  to  help  his  grand- 
son with  the  cows.  He  Is  87. 

Arethusa  Farm,  as  the  Websters  caU  their 
home  and  business.  Is  named  for  a  wild  orchid 
that  once  grew  In  a  swampy  area  on  the  farm. 
It  has  now  disappeared  and  Is  extremely  rare 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

■The  Websters'  white  farmhouse  was  built 
m  1815.  An  addition  was  built  in  1900  and  It 
now  has  10  rooms. 
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visited  in  1493.  He  was  supplied  with 
ships  and  men  by  the  Governor  of  Santo 
Domingo.  A  bay  on  the  northern  coast  of 
San  Juan  Bautista  so  impressed  the  ex- 
plorer that  he  called  it  Puerto  Rico — rich 
port.  Today,  however,  the  harbor  is 
known  as  Ssm  Juan  and  the  island  as 
Puerto  Rico,  a  reversal  of  the  original 
nomenclature. 

Ponce  de  Leon  was  made  Governor  of 
the  island  by  King  Ferdinand  in  1510. 
It  is  the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  there 
2  years  earlier  that  will  be  celebrated  by 
Puerto  Ricans  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Puerto  Rico  has 
been  a  possession  of  the  United  States 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  in  1898,  it  enjoys  a  great 
measure  of  independence,  which  should 
serve  as  an  example  for  such  imperialis- 
tic powers  as  the  Soviet  Union.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  are  happy  to  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Like  their  first  Gov- 
ernor, they  have  never  found  the  Foun- 
tain of  Youth.  They  have,  however,  dis- 
covered something  equally  precious,  free- 
dom imder  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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next  year  diuring  the  week  in  which  the 
society's  35th  anniversary  falls. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 


PONCE  DE  LEON  AND  PUERTO  RICO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sat- 
urday will  be  the  464th  anniversary  of 
the  arrival  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  in 
Puerto  Rico.  While  the  Spanish  explorer 
later  became  famous  because  of  his  fruit- 
less search  for  the  Foimtain  of  Youth,  he 
merits  mention  in  our  history  books  for 
more  important  reasons. 

He  fought  against  the  Moors  before 
accompanying  Christopher  Columbus  on 
his  second  trip  to  the  New  World.  It  was 
during  this  voyage,  on  November  19. 1493. 
that  the  great  navigator  discovered  the 
island  which  he  named  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista, in  honor  of  Prince  Juan,  the  only 
son  of  King  Ferdinand  V  and  Queen  Isa- 
bella I,  who  would  have  become  ruler  of 
Spain  had  he  survived  his  parents.  Al- 
though Columbus  discovered  America  and 
our  Nation  is  often  referred  to  as  Ameri- 
ca, this  was  the  only  time  that  he  ever 
set  foot  on  what  is  now  American  soil. 

After  spending  15  years  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Ponce  de  Leon  decided  to  explore 
the  island  that  he  and  Columbus   had 


NA-nONAL  BARBERSHOP 
HARMONY  WEEK 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  requesting  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of  April 
8  through  April  14,  1973,  as  "National 
Barbershop  Harmony  Week." 

Barbership  harmony  is  one  of  only 
three  forms  of  music  native  to  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  it  is  an  important 
part  of  America's  musical  heritage.  The 
popularity  of  this  musical  form  has  been 
advanced  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  and  En- 
couragement Oi  Barber  Shop  Quartet 
Singing  in  America. 

In  addition  to  perpetuating  the  pop- 
ularity of  barbershop  harmony  and  pro- 
viding wholesome  family  entertainment 
for  millions  in  communities  across  the 
country,  the  S.P.E.B.S.Q.S-A.,  as  it  is 
popularly  known,  has  raised  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  for  philanthropic 
projects. 

Particularly  noteworthy  Is  the  society's 
support  of  the  Institute  of  Logopedics  in 
Wichita,  Kans.  Through  personal  dona- 
tions and  proceeds  from  benefit  concerts, 
the  society  has  raised  over  $800,000  to 
support  the  institute's  work  in  aiding 
multiple  handicapped  children.  The 
funds  are  used  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  handicapped  children,  to  fi- 
nance research  projects  in  the  use  of 
music  in  rehabilitation  and  to  provide 
scholarships  for  the  training  of  profes- 
sional therapists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  the 
34.000-member  S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.  has  its 
international  headquarters  in  Kenosha, 
Wis.  It  seems  appropriate  that  barber- 
shop singing  be  paid  a  national  tribute 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently returned  from  the  convention  of 
the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Maryland,  held  in  Ocean  City.  At  that 
convention,  it  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  Legionnaires  on  the  question 
of  amnesty  for  those  who  violated  the 
law  by  refusing  to  answer  their  coun- 
try's call,  while  half  a  milhon  men  risked 
death  in  Vietnam — 55,000  of  them  never 
to  return.  My  strong  opposition  to  am- 
nesty was  met  with  enthusiastically  ap- 
proving applause. 

Hence  it  was  with  astonishment  that 
I  read  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  an  article  announcing  in 
the  lead  paragraph  that  the  Maryland 
convention  of  the  American  Legion  had 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  am- 
nesty for  draft  dodgers  and  deserters. 
I  wondered  if  there  could  have  been  two 
separate  conventions,  meeting  simul- 
taneously. Clearly,  the  sentiments  of  the 
convention  I  had  addressed  were  against 
amnesty. 

It  was  with  considerable  relief  that  I 
read  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  from  the  Maryland  depart- 
ment conmiander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, Raymond  E.  Callegary.  clarifying 
the  Legion's  position,  and  including  a 
copy  of  the  actual  resolution  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  convention. 

I  would  hke  to  share  this  clarification 
with  my  colleagues  and  insert  In  the 
Record  the  Washington  Post  article, 
Commander  Callegarj-'s  letter,  and  the 
resolution. 

The  American  Legion. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  18. 1972. 
The  Editor,  the  Washington  Post: 

Your  article  concerning  the  resolution 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  amnesty  as 
passed  by  the  American  Legion.  Department 
of  Maryland  in  Convention  at  Ocean  City. 
Maryland  on  July  13.  1972.  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  citizens  and  various 
members  of  our  Department,  including  those 
who  were  quoted  by  your  reporter. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  herein  of  the  exact 
resolution  as  passed  by  the  Convention  which 
is  being  distributed  to  the  members  of  the 
Department  of  Maryland  and  our  National 
Organization  to  clarify  the  errors  In  your 
interpretation  of  the  resolution  as  indicated 
by  your  headline  and  article. 

'The  American  Legion.  Department  of 
Maryland  is  not  in  favor  of  blanket  amnesty 
for  those  citizens  who  refused  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces  when  called  to  do  so  under  the 
authority  of  the  draft  law.  and  Is  in  favor 
of  amnesty  hearings  only  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  hostUitles.  at  which  time  it  Is  felt 
that  those  so  charged  should  have  a  hear- 
ing before  a  civilian  amnesty  board  In  keep- 
ing with  their  constitutional  rights,  also  to 
an  appeal  of  any  decision  by  such  civilian 
board,  if  the  citizen  so  charged  feels  he  has 
not  been  given  a  fair  trial. 

The  individual  legionnaires  whom  your  re- 
porter quoted  have  denied  that  they  mad« 
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any  statements  contrary  to  the  position  as 
offlclally  represented  by  the  resolution  as 
passed  by  our  Department  Convention. 

The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  had  a  re- 
porter present  on  the  speaker  platform  dur- 
ing the  entire  four  days  of  the  Convention. 
He  reviewed  the  resolutions  as  they  were  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  the  1300  delegates 
and  reported  the  story  concerning  the 
amnesty  resolution  fairly  and  accurately. 
He  was  able  to  read  the  resolution  and  to 
hear  the  debate  as  he  observed  the  conven- 
tion from  within  two  feet  of  the  speakers 
podium. 

As  his  story  Indicates,  one  of  the  legion 
Delegates  felt  that  the  resolution  was  too 
harsh  and  attempted  to  amend  It  without 
success. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  verify  these  state- 
ments concemmg  the  wording  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  what  actually  took  place  by  read- 
ing the  Evening  Sua  story  prepared  by  re- 
porter Frank  Megargee  Emd  appearing  in  the 
5  star  edition  of  the  Eventag  Sun  on  Friday. 
July  14,  1972.  I  also  request  that  you  print 
the  enclosed  resolution  In  full  so  that  your 
readers  are  properly  Informed  as  to  what 
really  transpired. 

If  you  feel  the  position  of  the  American 
Legion  is  of  such  vital  interest  to  your  read- 
ers, then  as  the  newly  elected  Commander  for 
the  coming  year,  I  extend  to  your  paper  an 
Invitation  to  have  a  reporter  present  for  the 
entire  deliberation  of  our  1973  Convention 
In  Ocean  City,  Maryland  between  July  lOtb 
and  July  13tb,  1973. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  E.  Callecart, 
Department  Commander. 


Resolution 

Whereas  the  U.S.A.  Is  now  Involved  In  a 
conflict  In  Viet  Nam  which  has  created  much 
dissent  among  those  draft  eligible  young 
men  subject  to  military  service,  and 

Whereas  among  those  young  men  called 
upon  for  military  service  are  those  who  have 
refused  to  serve,  and 

Whereas  there  are  those  other  citizens 
In  public  oflSce,  or  In  positions  of  public 
notoriety,  who  have  called  for  Immediate  and 
complete  amnesty  for  those  who  have  refused 
Co  serve  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.A. 
when  called  upon  to  do  so,  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Maryland,  feel  that 
such  an  Immediate  act  of  total  amnesty 
would  be  ruinous,  and  destructive  to  the 
morale  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  U.S.A.  who  have  answered  the  draft  call 
and  are  serving,  or  have  served,  honorably  and 
who  Individually,  as  well  as  their  families, 
have  suffered  severe  hardships  sometimes 
resulting  In  capture,  wounds  and/or  death 
because  of  such  military  service.  And  due  to 
the  total  Inequity  which  would  result  In  the 
granting  of  Immediate  amnesty  to  those  who 
crave  the  good  things  of  life  from  their 
Country,  the  protection  of  Its  laws  In  all 
other  respects  and  full  participation  In  Its 
rewards  as  citizens,  and  In  Its  economic 
bounties,  but  refused  In  any  respect  to  fulfill 
or  accept  their  responsibility  as  a  citizen 
when  called  upon  for  military  service; 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  by  the 
American  Legion  Department  of  Maryland, 
In  Convention  assembled  In  Ocean  City, 
Maryland  from  July  llth  thru  14th,  1973, 
that  no  amnesty  of  any  kind  be  granted  to 
any  citizen  who  has  refused  to  serve  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  U.S.A.  when  called  upon 
to  do  so,  until  the  termination  of  the  Viet 
Nam  conflict,  at  which  time  each  citizen  so 
charged  with  evading  the  draft  shall  have  a 
full  bearing  on  the  merits  of  his  case  before 
a  Civilian  Amnesty  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  XJS.  FMeral 
Court  for  Judicial  rerue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Legion  in  Maryland  Woinj)  Allow  War 
Amnesty 

(By  Douglas  Watson) 

The  Maryland  American  Legion,  In  a  break 
with  the  Ijeglon's  present  national  position, 
has  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  selective 
poet-Vietnam  amnesty  for  draft  evaders. 

The  Maryland  resolution,  passed  at  an 
Ocean  City  convention  that  ended  Friday, 
proposes  that  a  civilian  amnesty  board,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  created  after  World  War  n,  be 
established  to  hear  amnesty  cases  on  an 
Individual  basis. 

However,  the  measure  said  consideration 
of  any  amnesty  should  be  postponed  until 
after  all  American  troops  are  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam,  maintaining  that  "Immediate  and 
complete"  amnesty  would  be  "ruinous  and 
dstructlve"  to  armed  forces'  morale. 

The  Legion's  national  position  on  amnesty 
has  been  that  the  Issue  should  not  even  be 
considered  until  after  the  war  Is  resolved, 
said  James  R.  Wilson,  director  of  the  Legion's 
national  security  and  foreign  relations  divi- 
sion. 

Wilson  called  the  Maryland  taction  "a  little 
premature,"  but  added  that  eventual  creation 
of  a  presidentlally  appointed  amnesty  board 
Is  "probably  a  logical  step." 

The  Issue  Is  expected  to  rank  high  on  the 
agenda  when  the  national  Legion  convenes 
In  Chicago  Aug.  18  he  said,  with  strong  de- 
bate expected  on  whether  there  should  be  a 
change  In  the  national  position. 

The  American  Legion  has  2.6  million  mem- 
bers, with  about  30,000  expected  to  attend 
the  Chicago  convention.  Some  1,300  Mary- 
land Legionnaires  attended  the  three-day 
Ocean  City  convention. 

The  Maryland  American  Legion  previously 
had  taken  no  position  on  amnesty.  In  ex- 
plaining the  resolution,  Doug  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  Maryland  Legion's  commis- 
sion on  children  and  youth,  said,  "Many  of 
our  members  are  hard-liners,  but  I  think 
some  people  are  changing  their  minds." 

"They've  got  to  do  something.  They  Just 
can't  let  those  people  stay  away  forever," 
said  Barney  Hoyt,  commander  of  Bowie  Le- 
gion Post  66. 

Maryland  Legion  officials  said  yesterday 
their  resolution  does  not  apply  to  military 
deserters,  but  only  to  draft  evaders  who  have 
never  reported  for  military  service.  Deserters 
are  subject  to  military  Justice  upon  appre- 
hension. 

Earlier  this  year,  American  Legion  National 
Commander  John  H.  Gelger  said  the  Legion 
opposes  amnesty  for  deserters,  saying  it 
would  be  "very  inappropriate  to  extend  am- 
nesty when  we  have  people  In  combat  in 
Asia." 

Gelger  added  at  that  time:  "These  people 
who  went  to  Canada  or  Sweden  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  They  knew  the  full  conse- 
quences of  their  act." 

Johnson  and  Hoyt  said,  however,  there  was 
a  feeling  among  Maryland  Legion  members 
that  some  draft  evaders  may  have  acted  un- 
der personal  circumstances  calling  for  less 
severe  action  than  permanent  self-exclusion 
from  the  country. 

David  A.  Wise,  outgoing  Maryland  depart- 
ment commander  of  the  Legion,  said,  "Each 
case  should  be  Judged  individually  on  its 
own  merits."  He  said  that  would  not  be 
In  conflict  with  the  national  Legion  position 
on  amnesty. 

But  Wilson  said  he  knew  of  no  other  state 
unit  of  the  Legion  that  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution similar  to  Maryland's.  "You  might 
say  they  are  a  step  ahead  of  us"  on  the 
national  level,  he  said. 

In  other  action,  the  Maryland  unit  of  Forty 
and  Eight,  a  society  of  veterans  who  also 
belong  to  the  American  Legion,  urged  at  its 
meeting  in  Ocean  City  that  its  national 
organization  drop  a  long-standing  require- 
ment limiting  membership  to  white  males. 
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Because  of  its  whites-only  policy.  Forty 
and  Eight  has  been  otQcially  criticized  by  the 
American  Legion,  which  has  broken  off  all 
formal  links  to  it,  Wilson  said.  Elimination 
of  the  "whites  only"  clause  is  to  be  debated 
at  Forty  and  Eight's  national  convention  in 
September. 

Chosen  to  succeeed  Wade  as  commander 
of  the  American  Legion's  Maryland  depart- 
ment was  Raymond  Callegary,  a  46-year-old 
attorney  from  Tlmonlum. 


AN  APPRECIATION  TO  PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
theme  "Take  Stock  in  America"  the  Sav- 
ings Bonds  Division  of  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Department  is,  this  month,  completing 
the  formal  phase  of  its  1972  payroll  sav- 
ings drive. 

It  has  been  a  spectacularly  successful 
campaign.  Sales  records  for  the  last  27 
years  have  been  broken.  An  all-time  high 
of  $56.7  billion  in  savings  bonds  are  now 
owned  by  the  American  public.  One  out 
of  every  five  of  our  citizens  has  joined 
the  program. 

For  many  years  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  been  assisted  in  this  annual  en- 
listment drive  by  private  individuals  and 
companies  who  have  donated  time, 
money,  and  facilities  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  importance  of  payroll 
savings. 

This  year  an  unprecedented  contribu- 
tion by  Paramoimt  Pictures  Corp.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Gulf  and  Western  Industries, 
has  been  given  much  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Treasury  campaign  and  seems 
especially  deserving  of  rec<^nitlon  and 
commendation  by  the  Congress. 

Using  the  cast,  setting,  and  story  line 
of  the  popular  ABC  television  series  "The 
Odd  Couple,"  a  film  was  produced  by 
Paramount  in  which  the  virtues  of  thrift 
through  regular  payroll  deductions  for 
U.S.  savings  bonds  are  memorably  pre- 
sented. 

Enthusiastically  viewed  by  a  combined 
audience  the  Treasury  Department  now 
estimates  to  have  exceeded  20  million  po- 
tential subscribers  in  offices  and  factories 
across  the  Nation,  this  film,  "The  Win- 
ning Hand."  received  the  Gold  Camera 
Award  at  the  U.S.  Industrial  Him  Festi- 
val in  March  1972. 

Deserving  of  our  appreciation  for  their 
contributions  of  money,  manpower,  fa- 
cilities, and  talent  to  this  prize  winning 
project  in  support  of  an  important  Ctov- 
emment  program  are  Emmet  Lavery,  Jr., 
executive  vice  president  of  Paramount 
Television;  Robert  Peters,  vice  president 
of  Paramount  Pictures  Corp.;  and  Sam 
Strangis,  vice  president  said  production 
manager  of  Paramount  Television. 

The  cast,  staff,  and  crew  of  "The  Odd 
Couple  including  the  stars  Tony  Ran- 
dall and  Jack  Klugman ;  Oarry  Marshall 
and  Jerry  Belson,  executive  producers; 
Jerry  Davis  and  Tony  Marshall,  producer 
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and  associate  producer;  Hal  Cooper,  di- 
rector; Marty  Moss,  assistant  director; 
Harvey  Miller  and  Bill  Idelson,  writers. 

Lester  Shorr,  director  of  photography; 
Sam  Rose,  James  King,  and  Bill  NortiHi, 
cameramen;  Charles  Goldstein,  post- 
production  coordinator;  Bill  Garst,  edi- 
tor; Bill  Naylor,  assistant  editor;  Ho  /ard 
Berkowitz,  director  of  Paramoimt  Com- 
munications; Shari  Wigle,  production 
assistant;  Gloria  Morgan,  script  super- 
visor; and  supporting  cast  members  Al 
Molinaro,  Larry  Gelman,  and  Frank 
Loverde. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  public  service  in- 
stincts of  Paramount  Pictures  Corp.  and 
of  each  of  these  individuals  that  they 
would  participate  in  this  extremely  bene- 
ficial Treasury  Department  program.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  their  extraordinary  ability 
that  the  end  result  of  their  efforts,  the 
film  "The  Winning  Hand,"  would  become 
one  of  the  best,  most  effective  and  hon- 
ored promotional  films  ever  used  by  the 
Federal  Government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DEATH,  DISEASE,  AND  THE  BLOOD 
MARKET 


OPERATION  IDENTIFICATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  con- 
tinuing battle  with  crime,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  the  occasional  opportunity  to 
cite  an  outstanding  example  of  cooper- 
ation between  the  private  and  public  sec- 
tors of  our  society.  Today  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  salute  one  of  New 
York's  broadcasting  companies,  WPIX 
Incorporated,  for  its  initiative  in  pro- 
moting and  helping  to  execute  operation 
identification  in  local  communities. 

Operation  identification  is  a  system  by 
which  citizens  mark  their  valuable  pos- 
sessions with  a  permanent  personal  in- 
scription, such  as  a  driver's  license  or 
Social  Security  number.  The  Inscription, 
designed  for  efficient  identification  and 
recovery  of  stolen  property,  is  made  with 
a  special  electric  engraving  tool.  Early 
this  year  in  Franklsm  Township,  N.Y., 
WPIX  purchased  a  number  of  these  en- 
gravers to  lend  to  local  residents  for 
operation  identification.  WPIX  also  is- 
sued special  "Operation  Identification" 
stickers  to  participating  families  to  be 
displayed  on  their  homes  in  an  effort  to 
deter  potential  burglars. 

Today,  several  police  precincts  in  New 
York  City  have  adopted  operation  identi- 
cation  on  a  trial  basis.  WPIX  officials 
have  met  with  the  commissioner  of  police 
and  have  stated  that  WPIX  is  ready  and 
willing  to  participate  in  extending  the 
benefits  of  Operation  Identification  to 
the  New  York  City  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  WPIX  Incorporated  is 
deserving  of  our  praise  for  its  dedication 
to  the  service  of  the  public.  Broadcasting 
stations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  WPIX, 
so  that  many  more  American  communi- 
ties may  be  better  protected  from  the 
criminal  element. 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's Record  I  shared  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  first  part  of  an 
examination  of  our  Nation's  blood  sup- 
ply which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star, 
on  July  16,  1972.  entitled  "Death,  Dis- 
ease, and  the  Blood  Market." 

The  second  part  of  the  article  deals 
with  the  way  commercial  blood  banks 
purchase  blood,  the  condition  of  the 
blood  they  buy,  and  includes  some  shock- 
ing facts  about  the  typical  "professional" 
donor. 

Mr.  Randall  concludes  that  effective 
Federal  action  in  this  field  is  essential. 

From  the  Evening  Star,  July  16,  1972 : 
State  Action  Anemic 

Action  on  the  state  level  has  been  even 
more  anemic  than  on  the  federal.  In  17  states 
there  are  no  laws  on  the  books  about  blood 
banking  at  all.  In  20  others,  the  only  law 
is  one  that  prohibits  legal  suit  in  a  state 
court  if  a  patient  is  injured  by  transfused 
blood.  This  statute  is  also  in  effect  in  27 
other  states.  Only  seven  states  license  the 
blood  banks  that  operate  within  their  bor- 
ders. And  only  Ave  Inspect  them. 

Millions  of  Americans,  therefore,  who  have 
no  assurance  that  the  blood  that  may  be 
given  them  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  being 
safe,  are  at  the  same  time  bard  put  to  seek 
legal  redress  for  injury. 

A  blow  was  struck  against  this  Inequity 
last  October  in  a  Billings,  Mont.,  state  court 
case  in  which  Dr.  Allen  testlfled  as  an  ex- 
pert witness  and  cited  the  many  studies 
demonstrating  that  purchased  blood  Is 
higher-risk  blood  than  volunteer. 

On  this  basis,  the  plaintiff's  lawyer  argued 
that  failure  to  try  to  recruit  a  volunteer 
donor  for  his  client  had  constituted  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  hospital  and  doc- 
tors and  won  damages  of  »32,941.41  for  a 
man  who  had  developed  serum  hepatitis  alt- 
er receiving  blood  that  bad  allegedly  been 
bought  for  $5. 

However,  the  award  wbls  made  on  the 
grounds  that  blood  for  transfusion  purposes 
Is  a  product.  In  some  states  It  is  defined  as  a 
service  Instead,  In  which  case,  blood  bankers 
argue,  the  liability  rule  does  not  apply. 
Whether  this  legal  nicety  will  continue  to 
protect  them,  and  doctors  who  administer 
blood  without  knowing  Its  source,  from  law- 
suits remains  to  be  seen. 

What  has  recently  happened  in  Illinois 
could  be  the  wave  of  the  future.  There  the 
courts  have  ruled  that  blood  is  indeed  a 
product  and  the  state  legislature  has  passed 
a  law  that  blood  be  labeled  as  either  pur- 
chased or  volunteer    eglnnlng  Oct.  1. 

MONET 

Many  observers  feel  the  real  argument  is 
about  money.  Allen  alleges  that  even  non- 
profit blood  banks  are  p'-ofltable  and  that  he 
knows  this  from  having  run  a  blood  bank 
himself.  In  some  cases,  he  says,  doctors  own 
the  banks  or  have  a  direct  financial  Interest 
m  them  by  being  on  their  payrolls  as  consul- 
tants. In  others,  he  charges,  the  fat  fees  col- 
lected go  to  support  the  needlessly  high  sal- 
aries of  their  medical  directors  or  to  fund 
the  research  of  the  scientists  on  the  staff. 

Unlike  scientists  with  government  or  foun- 
dation grants,  he  explains,  these  men  and 
women  do  not  have  to  compete  for  supper 
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with  other  scientists  on  the  basis  of  the  merit 
of  their  work.  "Blood  banking  should  be  a 
public  utility,"  he  says.  "The  grimy  hands 
of  our  profession  should  be  out  of  it." 

If  the  government  is  not  moving  directly 
against  the  payment  of  donors.  It  is  at  least 
working  on  other  remedies.  The  Blood  Re- 
sources Program  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute,  for  Instance,  has  let  a  num- 
ber of  contracts  to  medical  centers  designed 
to  determine  whether  the  administration  of  a 
serum  called  hyperimmune  globulin  can  pre- 
vent hepatitis  if  administered  with  a  trans- 
fusion, or  modify  the  course  of  the  Infec- 
tion If  the  disease  has  i  Iready  set  In. 

In  addition,  efforts  are  also  being  made  to 
develop  a  better  method  for  spotting  high- 
risk  blood  and  to  make  whole  blood  less  per- 
ishable. There  have  even  been  some  partially 
successful  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  by 
creating  a  synthetic  fluid  that  could  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  natural  human  blood. 

Some  progress  is  also  being  made  in  devel- 
oping a  vaccine  that  would  prevent  serum 
hepatitis.  But  according  to  Dr.  James  Stengle, 
chief  of  the  NHLI  program,  the  vaccine  is 
only  a  prototype  and  wlU  not  be  available 
for  many  years,  If  ever. 

Given  this  state  of  affairs,  many  observers 
feel  that  the  more  immediate  solution  to  the 
serum  hepatitis  problem  lies  in  federal  action 
that  wovQd  disentangle  blood  banking  from 
the  profit  motive,  rather  than  In  research. 

Perhaps  this  point  of  view  has  been  best 
expressed  by  Richard  M.  Tltmuss,  the  British 
author  of  "The  Gift  Relationship,"  a  book 
about  blood  banking  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

"Prom  our  study  of  the  private  market  In 
blood  m  the  United  States,"  writes  Tltmuss, 
"we  have  concluded  that  the  commercializa- 
tion of  blood  and  donor  relationships  re- 
presses the  expression  of  altruism,  erodes  the 
sense  of  community,  lowers  scientific  stand- 
ards . . .  sanctions  the  making  of  profits  in 
hospitals  and  clinical  laboratories  ...  (and ) 
places  Immense  social  costs  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  them — the  poor,  the  sick  and  the 
inept." 


POSTAL  SERVICE  TEST 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Christian  Science  Monitor  test  of  Postal 
Service  services  ended  in  mixed  results. 

Key  to  the  test  is  the  new  emphasis  on 
fancy  equipment  and  special  services. 
And  the  results  show  the  ssune  problems 
many  of  us  face — ^you  can  get  across  the 
coimtry  but  you  carmot  get  across  town. 

The  fault  does  not  seem  to  rest  with 
the  postal  employees  and  civil  servants 
that  run  the  postal  system,  but  with  the 
machinery  of  the  system  itself. 

The  results  also  seem  to  indicate  con- 
siderable instability  in  mail  service.  Your 
letter  may  get  there  in  the  promised 
time — but  you  really  cannot  count  on  it. 

I  hope  that  this  is  Just  the  shock 
waves  of  transition  to  new  policies  that 
we  are  experiencing  and  that  we  can  ex- 
pect more  reliable  service  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. And  I  hope  that  reliable  service  will 
be  available  to  all  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try— not  Just  to  a  few  big  city  outlets. 

As  I  see  it  the  Postal  Service  now  faces 
a  great  responsibility  and  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. The  responsibility  is  not  to  hide 
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poor  service  behind  a  battery  of  confus- 
ing and  complicated  bureaucracy  and 
special  services.  The  opportunity  is  to 
find  ways  to  speed  the  mall  to  its  desti- 
nation near  or  far  and  through  this  serv- 
ice teach  us  all  new  lessons  in  how  best 
to  transport  goods  and  people  from  place 
to  place. 

I  found  the  Monitor  test  most  infor- 
mative, and  I  would  like  to  reprint  their 
report  on  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug.  1. 

1972) 

New  Zip  in   U.S.  Mail — Bttt  Not  Enottoh? 

(By  Florence  Mouckley) 

Boston. — Thirteen  months  after  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  took  over  the  government-run 
Post  OfBce  Department,  the  new  service  has 
speeded   up   mall  deliveries — but  there   are 
stUl  shortcomings. 

A  check  of  all  first-class  and  airmail  com- 
ing Into  six  Monitor  offices — Boston,  New 
York.  Washington,  O.C,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco— over  a  period  of  a  week 
shows  that,  on  the  plus  side: 

— There  Is  an  88  percent  chance  that  the 
letter  you  mailed  today  will  be  received  In 
two  days  or  less. 

— Most  letters  mailed  from  one  point  to 
another  within  a  metropolitan  area  are  re- 
ceived the  next  day. 

— The  majority  of  long-distance  airmail 
letters  are  received  In  two  days  or  less. 

On  the  minus  side : 

— Only  63  percent  of  airmail  letters  In  the 
Monitor's  check  going  500  miles  or  less  were 
received  the  next  day.  However,  the  small 
amount  of  airmail  received  made  for  a  small 
sampling. 

— New  experimental  Express  Mall  Service 
which  promises  overnight  delivery  In  some 
34  U.S.  cities  was  less  successful  than 
claimed. 

The  Monitor's  test  of  3.SI0  first-class  and 
airmail  letters  Included  recording  the  place 
of  origin,  date  stamped,  and  the  date  of  ar- 
rival. 

BAFFLING  EXCEPTIONS  NOTED 

Although  the  Postal  Service  appears  on 
target  with  Its  aim  to  provide  next-day  de- 
livery for  those  letters  mailed  within  a  met- 
ropolitan area  before  5  p.m.,  there  are  some 
baffling  exceptions.  It  took  one  letter,  for  in- 
stance, seven  days  to  travel  across  New  Tork 
City. 

When  the  Postal  Service  assumed  respon- 
sibility It  promised  next-day  delivery  of  air- 
mail letters  to  cities  within  a  600-mlle  radius, 
and  delivery  within  two  days  to  cities  beyond 
600  miles. 

The  Monitor  test  shows  that  the  Postal 
Service  Is  coming  closer  to  achieving  Its  long- 
distance delivery  goals  than  short-haul  air- 
mail. 

Of  63  airmail  letters  going  beyond  800 
miles.  84  percent  were  received  In  two  days 
or  less;  13  percent  took  three  days;  and  3  per- 
cent took  four  days  or  more.  (Sundays  were 
not  counted  In  the  tests.) 

One  letter  crawled  from  Ft.  Worth,  Texas, 
to  Boston  In  eight  days. 

Of  40  letters  airmailed  within  the  600-mlle 
limit.  63  percent  were  received  wtthln  one 
day  or  less.  37  percent  were  received  In  two 
days. 

PILOTS   STRIKE   INTEHFERED 

The  airmail  tests  might  actually  be  slightly 
better  than  Is  mdlcated  since  they  started 
directly  after  a  one-day  pilots  strike  which 
Involved  a  few  airlines. 

The  Postal  Service  claims  that  nationwide 
It  Is  achieving  about  95  percent  of  Its  goals  on 
airmail  delivery. 

But  even  if  95  percent  of  the  mall  In  th« 
United  States  Is  delivered  on  time,  it  still 
means  that  4.3  billion  pieces  will  be  late. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

And  with  the  U.S.  mail  services  handling 
87.1  billion  items  a  year — half  the  world's 
volume — even  a  small  percentage  of  late  de- 
liveries Is  gargantuan. 

Why  does  It  take  an  airmail  letter  going  200 
miles  from  Boston  to  New  York  City  as  long 
as  one  traveling  3,000  miles  from  Boston  to 
Los  Angeles? 

"That's  what  everybody  wants  to  know," 
says  one  under-flre  postal  official.  "Delays  in 
short-haul  mall  constitute  our  biggest  prob- 
lem. It  takes  five  hours  for  a  letter  on  a  plane 
going  to  Los  Angeles.  It  takes  about  an  hour's 
flying  time  to  New  York — but  then  planes 
are  often  delayed  two  or  three  hours  'holding' 
over  LaGuardla  or  Kennedy  airports.  So  when 
you  add  it  all  up,  the  actual  elapsed  time 
Is  not  that  different.  And  then  getting  the 
mall  Into  the  center  of  New  York  City  Is  a 
major  problem.  You  could  get  the  letter  to 
California  several  times  over." 

City  traffic,  he  explains,  slows  the  mall 
"terrifically." 

TTRBAN   TRAFFIC   TO   FIGHT 

When  the  mall  system  was  established,  he 
continues,  post  offices  were  built  right  In  the 
center  at  the  railheads.  But  now  because  of 
the  cutback  In  rail  service  most  of  the  mall 
moves  by  truck  and  that  mvolves  fighting  the 
fierce  urban  traffic.  "It  means  picking  up  the 
mall,  hauling  it  Into  the  center  of  town  for 
processing  when  a  lot  of  It  Just  turns  around 
and  has  to  come  right  back  out. 

"In  the  future  you're  going  to  see  postal- 
handling  facilities  outside  the  main  area. 
When  we  process  mall  we  don't  have  to  do  It 
In  the  center  of  town,  we  can  do  It  on  the 
outskirts.  All  we  need  In  town  are  little  stores 
where  people  come  in  and  mail  their  letters 
and  packages." 

Future  post  offices,  he  says,  will  not  be 
massive  monuments  as  in  the  past. 

Another  basic  problem,  says  the  postal  offi- 
cial. Is  that  the  service  Is  asked  to  move  a 
huge  volume  of  maU — It  Is  estimated  that  It 
will  be  105  billion  pieces  by  1992 — ustog 
archaic  methods. 

"SERVICE    IS   TO    BLAME" 

"Basically,  we're  still  using  Benjamin 
Franklin's  pigeonhole  system  of  sorting  mall. 
We're  getting  away  from  It  with  automatic 
sorting  machines,  but  we  haven't  had  money 
In  the  past  to  either  develop  or  obtain  the 
modern  machinery  we  need.  We  should  have 
had  automatic  letter  handling  years  ago." 

The  postal  official  says  that  the  service  has 
no  control  over  many  factors  that  slow  the 
mall  but  "If  Aunt  Martha  doesn't  receive 
your  letter  on  time,  the  postal  service  Is  to 
blame." 

Many  people  are  under  a  misconception 
about  flrst-class  mall  and  airmail,  says  a 
Postal  Service  spokesman  in  Washington, 
DC. 

"People  say,  'Why  spend  the  extra  three 
cents  when  we  know  flrst-class  mall  goes  by 
air  anyway,'  but  this  isn't  completely  true. 

"Airmail  goes  on  a  'space  guaranteed'  basis. 
Flrst-class  mall  goes  on  a  'space  available' 
basis.  This  Is  especially  Important  now  when 
the  airlines  have  stopped  putting  on  as  many 
flights  as  they  used  to." 

Postal  employees,  he  says,  now  are  concen- 
trating on  the  special  handling  of  airmail 
from  the  time  It  Is  put  In  the  box  until  It  Is 
delivered.  "You'll  soon  begin  to  see  the  differ- 
ence," be  asserts. 

MORE    LEEWAY    NOW 

The  new  semlpublic  Postal  Service  has 
much  more  leeway  in  managing  Its  own  af- 
fairs than  the  old  Post  Office  Department. 
It  can  borrow  money  for  modem  facilities 
and  equipment,  work  out  its  own  manage- 
ment-employee relations,  adjust  postal  rates, 
and  get  away  from  political  patronage  by 
appointing  Its  own  post-office  officials. 

In  January  the  Postal  Service  sold  1260 
million  worth  of  bonds.  The  money  is  being 
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used  to  construct  21  bulk-mail  facilities 
around  the  country  to  speed  up  mall  de- 
liveries. 

The  Postal  Service  admits  that  many  of  Its 
problems  are  Internal. 

"We've  got  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  the  fat."  says 
the  official — unproductive  employees,  ineffi- 
cient methods,  and  we've  got  to  train  up 
more  managers.  Some  of  Its  accomplishments 
he  cites: 

— Reduced  overall  employment  during  the 
past  year  by  20,000  workers  without  resorting 
to  layoffs. 

— Provided  Incentives  for  an  early  retire- 
ment program. 

— Instituted  a  90-day  employment  freeze 
In  March  which  called  for  not  hiring  replace- 
ments for  workers  who  leave. 

Although  a  $900  million  rate  increase  had 
been  budgeted  for  1973,  the  Postal  Service 
management  announced  recently  that  It 
would  try  to  do  without  the  additional 
money.  The  service  is  aware,  say  observers, 
that  the  public  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
higher  stamp  costs  before  they  see  tangible 
Improvements. 

STIPP   COMPETITION   MET 

The  Postal  Service  is  also  encountering 
stiff  competition  from  private  mall  carriers, 
especially  those  handling  packages.  They 
promise  prompt,  careful  delivery. 

The  Monitor  also  tested  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's experimental  Express  MaU  Service 
which  promises  that  Items  received  at  the 
mall-express  window  at  a  designated  post 
office  will  be  ready  for  pickup  by  10  a.m.  the 
next  morning  at  a  like  post  office  In  any  of 
34  participating  cities. 

The  cost:  $1.50  for  up  to  a  half  pound  to 
40  pounds  for  $15  to  $22  depending  on  dis- 
tance. The  service  carries  a  money-back 
guarantee. 

When  It  works,  this  "downtown  to  down- 
town" service  Is  "letter  perfect"  If  you  don't 
mind  the  "bring  the  letter  to"  and  "pick  the 
letter  up"  aspects  of  the  service.  Also,  special 
labels  must  be  filled  out.  and  the  recipient 
must  be  Informed  In  advance  when  and 
where  to  pick  up  the  letter. 

When  express  mall  doesn't  work,  it's  time 
consuming,  frustrating,  and  Involves  phone 
calls  and  additional  trips  to  the  post  office 
which  add  considerably  to  the  cost. 

TWO    ASK    FOR    REFtTNDS 

The  Postal  Service  claims  an  overall  98 
percent  on-time  delivery  with  express  mall. 
Out  of  8.500  mailings  In  a  test  period.  It 
reports,  only  two  users  asked  for  their  money 
back.  But  It  points  out,  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  only  two  users  did  not 
receive  their  mall  on  time. 

In  the  Monitor  test  the  service  was  fat 
less  successful.  Five  out  of  30  express-mat 
letters  the  six  offices  mailed  to  each  othft 
on  June  20  were  not  available  for  plckun 
at  10  ajn.  the  next  morning. 

Four  of  the  letters  were  clearly  late.  The 
post  office  claimed  that  the  fifth  was  on  time 
but  that  It  was  incorrectly  addressed.  This 
was  a  debatable  point. 

In  several  Instances,  after  letters  were  un- 
available for  pickup  at  10  a.m.  and  Monitor 
staffers  had  returned  to  their  offices,  the  post 
office  phoned  to  tell  them  the  letters  had 
arrived.  To  get  them,  another  trip  to  the 
post  office  had  to  be  made. 

Also,  to  get  your  $1.50  back  for  a  late 
letter,  you  must  first  retrieve  it  from  the  post 
office  and  then  return  the  envelope  with  the 
date  stamp  and  postage  intact  to  the  sender 
so  that  he  may  claim  a  refund.  Another  trip 
to  the  post  office.  What's  more,  you  don't  get 
your  money  back  on  the  spot.  Forms  must  be 
filled  out.  Reports  Dorothy  Peck,  secretary  of 
the  Monitor's  Chicago  office : 

"The  envelope  of  the  letter  that  was  re- 
ceived late  in  New  York  was  returned  to 
me.  I  took  it  to  the  post  office.  This  was 
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the  first  claim  they  had  received  for  late 
mall,  and  they  didn't  know  how  to  handle 
It.  Someone  In  customer  services  who  would 
have  known  what  to  do  was  out.  So  they 
gave  me  a  receipt  for  the  envelope,  and  I 
filed  a  claim  for  the  $1.50." 

A  rebate  was  received  in  the  mail  a  few 
days  after  the  claim  was  filed.  Another  re- 
fund was  received  by  the  Monitor's  New 
York  office.  Others  are  being  processed. 

The  Postal  Service's  leaflet  describing  the 
Mall  Express  Service  doesn't  explain  bow 
one  goes  about  claiming  a  refund  for  a  lost 
letter.  Express  mall.  It  states,  cannot  be  reg- 
istered. Insured,  certified;  or  delivered  tinder 
regular  postal-delivery  service. 

This  service  Is  used  primarily  by  banks 
and  brokerage  houses. 

The  Express  Mall  Service  has  been  in  op- 
eration for  a  year. 


WOULD  SWAP  HONORS  FOR 
PEACE 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  and  honored  to  learn  that  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Aristide  Mus- 
cariello,  was  bestowed  with  the  honor  of 
knighthood  by  the  Italian  President  for 
his  distinguished  bravery  while  fight- 
ing for  Italy  in  World  War  I.  More  im- 
portant than  all  his  medals,  he  has 
shown  truly  humanitarla.n  qualities  in 
being  saddened  by  conflict  In  the  world 
today,  and  especially  by  the  needless 
bloodshed  being  prolonged  by  our  policy 
In  Vietnam.  I  submit  at  this  point  an 
article  describing  how  this  brave  man 
would  trade  all  his  honors  for  world 
peace: 

[From  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record, 

May  7, 1971  ] 

An  Old  Hero  Newly  Knighted  WouIiD 

Swap  Honors  for  Peace 

(By  Jon  P.  Krausbar) 

Aristide  Muscariello  is  an  antiwar  war 
hero. 

The  74-year-old  veteran  of  the  Italian  Army 
in  World  War  I  has  Just  been  knighted  by  the 
order  of  Vlttorlo  Veneto  and  has  won  eight 
battle  honors  ranging  from  the  Allied  Medal 
to  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

"Rather  than  the  honors,"  he  says,  "I'd  like 
to  see  the  world  in  peace." 

Muscariello,  a  retired  custom  tailor  who 
lives  at  657  Anderson  Ave.,  in  Cliffslde  Park, 
was  drafted  into  the  army  as  an  18-year-old 
college  student  from  Naples. 

It's  not  that  the  Italian  government  forgot 
to  honor  him  50  years  ago.  This  Is  a  new 
honor  for  an  old  soldier. 

"They  want  to  recognize  those  old  men  who 
did  something  for  the  country,"  he  says 
with  a  philosophical  shrug. 

He  served  with  the  82nd  Infantry  Regi- 
ment and  with  the  state  major  staff  of 
Ground  Bombardiers  at  the  Italian-Austrian 
alpine  front. 

He  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Plave — the  last 
battle  on  the  Italian  front  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Armistice  In  1918. 

But  of  his  heroics,  which  Include  saving 
some  wounded  comrades,  he  says:  "It  was 
a  matter  of  circumstance.  I  carried  out  my 
orders.  What  Is  the  difference  between  me 
and  the  men  who  died  beside  me?  Maybe  they 
are  more  brave  than  I." 
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'BUT   WHY   VIETNAM?' 

On  the  Indochina  war  he  said:  "If  we  are 
in  a  position  where  our  country  would  be 
invaded  and  our  chUdren  slaughtered,  then 
even  if  I  am  74  years  old,  I  would  take  up  a 
rlfie  and  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood. 

"But  why  are  we  in  Vietnam?" 

More  than  50  years  after  he  served  the 
Italian  Army  as  a  corporal,  Muscariello  re- 
ceived word  of  his  knighthood  from  Turrlddu 
Slmone,  vice  consul  representing  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Italian  Republic. 

"I  feel  honor  for  the  fact  that  they  make 
me  a  knight,"  he  adds.  "But  meantime  I'd 
rather  see  the  world  in  peace  rather  than 
have  honors  submitted  to  me." 

Not  all  his  war  reminders  are  medals. 

There  are  shrapnel  scars  on  both  legs  and 
his  right  wrist.  His  belly  has  a  foot  long 
seam  on  It  where  a  chunk  of  metal  was  re- 
moved by  a  delicate  operation  15  years  ago. 

Then,  there  are  the  memories. 

"I  dream  sometimes,"  he  says,  "I  see  a 
Sardinian  soldier  who  fought  with  me  and 
crossed  a  dangerous  boundary  line  to  get  me 
a  drink  of  water. 

"My  men  covered  me  when  I  was  shiver- 
ing.. . 

"I  saw  people  slaughtered  like  lambs. 

''Personally.  I  don't  believe  these  medals 
make  me  a  better  human  being  than  you," 
he  adds.  "When  they're  all  put  together,  it 
Just  seems  so  sad." 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  IN  FREE 
CHINA 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
weeks,  mounting  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived regarding  the  14th  observance  of 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  both  in  our 
country  and  abroad.  These  reports  are 
most  encouraging  because  they  Indicate 
that  large  segments  of  our  people  are  still 
realistic  about  the  existence  of  the  "Red 
Empire"  and  Its  more  than  27  captive 
nations  and  the  continuing  threat  of 
totalitarian  Communist  Imperialism  to 
the  free  world.  It  is  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues:  First,  the  proclamation 
by  Gov.  Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas;  sec- 
ond, an  article  In  Twin  Circle  on  "Broth- 
erhood Week,"  and  third,  reports  on  Free 
China's  observance  of  the  week.  Includ- 
ing President  Chiang's  message.  Vice 
President  Yen's  remarks: 

Proclamation  of  State  of  Arkansas 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungry,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia.  Croatia, 
Slovanla,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  In  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war:  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  pebples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
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the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  mdepend- 
ence;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  \n  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  mvltmg  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities:  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  and  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
catplve  peoples: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Dale  Bumpers,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  the  week  conamenclng  July  16,  1972,  be 
observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  Arkan- 
sas, and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  our  state 
to  Join  with  others  in  observing  this  week  by 
offering  prayers  and  dedicating  their  efforts 
for  the  peaceful  liberation  of  oppressed  and 
subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world. 


Brotherhood  Week 
(By  Robert  Morris) 

Labels  are  powerful  forces  in  our  compul- 
sion prone  society.  Few  people  are  reflective 
and  a  flashing  slogan  or  epithet  triggers  a 
conclusion  that  often  represents  the  terminal 
point  of  a  superflclal  thought  process.  Mod- 
ern advertising  and  television  generally  are 
accelerating  this  antl-lntellectual  reaction 
trend.  Politicians  are  exploiting  it.  The  Com- 
mimlsts  are  masters  at  adapting  It  to  their 
purpose. 

Captive  Nations  Week  long  ago  became  a 
casualty  of  this  phenomenon.  Mere  mention 
of  it  turns  almost  everyone  off.  The  under- 
lying significance  is  never  even  pondered  or 
deliberated. 

For  that  reason  I  am  entitling  this  column 
"Brotherhood  Week"  because  that  is  precise- 
ly what  Captive  Nations  Week  means.  But 
"brotherhood"  has  been  manipulated  by  the 
sloganeers  to  provoke  the  very  opposite  re- 
sponse from  that  of  "captive  people." 

Liberty  and  freedom  are  spiritual  In  con- 
tent. They  are  the  most  precious  treasures 
that  any  man  can  possess. 

ALL  MEN  ARE  BROTHERS 

The  mandate  of  our  religion  demands  that 
we  treat  all  men  as  our  brothers  We  cannot 
be  selective  in  our  response  to  this  Impera- 
tive. Just  as  the  black  man,  the  red  man  and 
the  yellow  man  must  be  the  object  of  our 
solicitude,  so  also  should  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese,  the  Lithuanians  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese be  deemed  our  brothers.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  these  nationals  that  is  real  and 
as  searing  as  the  quality  of  our  love  of  man. 
We  have  the  duty  to  work  to  bring  them  lib- 
erty. 

Men  of  religion,  in  particular,  should  be 
articulating  the  significance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Their  zeal  (or  lack  of  It)  in  mak- 
ing it  a  moving  force  is  really  a  measure  of 
their  belief  In  "The  Brotherhood  of  Man." 

Yet  how  many  priests,  ministers  or  rabbis 
are  making  "Captive  Nations  Week"  the  sub- 
ject of  their  homilies  during  this  designated 
period  of  time. 

It  is  just  not  fashionable  or  self -advancing 
to  even  advert  to  what  should  be  a  week  of 
solemn  observance. 

I  try  to  see  some  refugees  from  Commu- 
nism every  year,  mostly  in  Hong  Kong,  Tai- 
wan or  the  off-shore  Islands  of  Asia.  To  talk 
to  these  people  and  to  gage  the  courage 
they  displayed  in  escaping  from  bondage  is 
an  experience  everyone  should  undergo.  An 
abstraction  Is  thus  converted  Into  a  moving 
personification.  Before  you  is  a  brother  who 
embodies  the  finest  Ideals  in  man's  quest  for 
liberty.  He  knows  the  oppression,  the  tor- 
tures, the  total  eclipse  of  civil  rights  that  our 
political  leaders  are  sugar-coating  with  diplo- 
matic nonsense  or  downright  fabrication.  He 
savors  his  new  found  freedom. 
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This  year  the  United  States  of  America 
sank  to  an  Ignoble  Eplrltual  depth  when  it 
Joined  in  the  big  lie  that  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Chou  En-lai,  the  slave  masters  of  800  million 
human  souls,  represented  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple In  an  organization  that  has  as  Us  lofty 
goal  the  self-determination  of  peoples.  That 
vote  was  a  death  knell  for  liberty  In  China.  It 
vitiated  the  very  essence  of  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week." 

The  stretuns  of  refugees  fleeing  from  ad- 
vancing Conununlst  armies,  battling  the  cur- 
rents of  the  China  Sea,  to  And  asylum  in 
Hong  Kong,  or  climbing  the  Berlin  Wall- 
east  to  west,  not  west  to  east — are  enduring 
testament  to  the  inhumanity  involved  in 
phasing  out  the  spiritual  content  and  sig- 
nificance of  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

PRisroENT  Cbiano  Raps  Illusion  To  Nkjoti- 
ATE  WITH  Reds 

Taipei,  July  19. — President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  today  pointed  out  that  "to  negotiate 
with  and  attempt  to  conciliate  with  the 
Communist  bloc  Is  tantamount  to  asking 
the  tiger  to  give  up  his  skin  or  inviting  the 
wolf  Into  one's  house." 

In  a  message  to  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
rally  to  be  held  here  tomorrow,  the  President 
rapped  "the  Idea  that  Communist  aggression 
can  be  stopped  by  negotiations."  Negotia- 
tions, he  said,  will  only  "extlngiilsh  the  light 
of  hope  for  the  enslaved  peoples." 

The  Chinese  Chief  Executive  therefore 
iirged  the  nation  to  "adhere  to  the  spirit 
of  self-reliance  and  to  the  conviction  that 
we  are  masters  of  our  own  fate"  at  a  time 
when  the  world  Is  in  chaos  and  people  are 
confused  and  enemies  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  friends. 

The  following  Is  the  full  text  of  President 
Chiang's  message: 

"Support  of  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  their  efforts  to  win  freedom  has 
become  a  principal  movement  and  part  of 
the  worldwide  antl-Communlst  struggle.  This 
movement  has  been  carried  out  and  expand- 
ed through  the  years.  It  has  reinforced  the 
courage  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  enslaved 
people  In  their  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
In  their  struggle  for  survival,  and  has  also 
strengthened  the  unity  among  the  world's 
forces  of  righteousness. 

"In  recent  years,  some  democratic  coun- 
tries have  attempted  to  open  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain through  negotiations  and  to  reduce  ten- 
sion tlirough  conciliation.  Such  attempts 
have  served  only  to  promote  an  International 
atmosphere  of  appeasement.  The  Communist 
bloc  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
launch  a  smiling  campaign  and  step  up  its 
united  front  activities  with  a  view  to  under- 
mining the  unity  of  the  free  world  and  to 
shattering  the  anti-Communist  will  of  the 
free  peoples.  To  negotiate  with  and  attempt 
to  conciliate  with  the  Communist  bloc  Is 
tantamount  to  asking  the  tiger  to  give  up 
his  skin  or  Inviting  the  wolf  into  one's  house. 
At  a  time  when  the  world  Is  In  chaos,  when 
people  are  confused  and  when  enemies  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  friends,  we  must 
adhere  to  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  with 
vigor  and  to  the  conviction  that  we  are 
masters  of  our  own  fate.  We  must  combine 
the  will  and  the  strength  of  our  compatriots 
at  home  emd  abroad  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other  strengthen  our  ties  with  the 
international  forces  of  righteousness  so  as  to 
fortify  our  position  as  an  unshakable  pillar 
in  a  turbulent  stream  and  consolidate  our 
anti-Communist  defenses. 

"History  proves,  that  permanent  peace  Is 
possible  only  when  mankind  has  obtained 
freedom.  The  world  cannot  have  real  peace 
and  security  when  half  of  mankind  is  free 
and  the  other  half  remains  enslaved.  The 
idea  that  Communist  aggression  can  be 
stopped  by  negotiations  can  only  extinguish 
the  light  of  hope  for  the  enslaved  peoples. 
The  International  appeasers  have  now  feillen 
into  the  trap  set  by  the  Communists  in  their 
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efforts  to  communlze  the  world.  However, 
the  world  situation  will  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  change  from  the  chaotic  to  the 
orderly  and  people  wUl  gradually  eschew 
cowardice  and  regain  their  courage.  The  foot- 
steps of  the  international  appeasers  cannot 
{XMSlbly  continue  to  follow  the  present  direc- 
tion for  long.  I  believe  we  can  expedite  this 
change  by  raising  our  shining  banner  of 
"uniting  with  all  free  nations  against  Com- 
munist slavery."  The  various  activities  con- 
ducted by  our  people  in  support  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  will  raUe  the  tides  of  freedom 
ever  higher  and  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  safeguarding  of  peace  and 
security  of  mankind." 

Ten  Urges  Free  Nations  Learn  Real  Natttre 
OF  Reds 

Taipei,  July  20. — Vice  President  C.  K.  Yen 
today  called  upon  free  nations  to  lestrn  more 
about  the  wicked  characteristics  of  the  Com- 
munists and  cast  aside  any  wlsliful  thinking 
about  a  peaceful  settlement  with  them. 

Addressing  the  Captive  Nations  Week  rally 
this  morning.  Yen  said  the  vicious  schemes 
and  savage  crimes  of  the  Communists,  espe- 
cially those  perpetrated  by  Pelplng,  are  in- 
compatible with  the  free  world's  respect  for 
freedom,  desire  for  peace,  and  high  regard 
for  hvmian  rights. 

Any  attempts  to  turn  these  enemies  into 
friends  csui  only  help  the  Communists  apply 
further  pressure  on  the  people  at  home  and 
with  greater  audacity  engage  in  armed  sub- 
version abroad,  he  observed. 

All  freedom-loving  nations  and  individuals 
should  "discern  the  wicked  characteristics 
of  the  Communists,  check  the  world  troubles 
at  the  source,  Immediately  cast  aside  any 
wlslxful  thinking  about  peaceful  settlement 
with  the  Communists,  and  end  forthwith  the 
foolery  of  appeasement  that  can  only  bring 
trouble  to  themselves,"  he  added. 

Yen  also  called  upon  the  people  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  to  see  the  truth  that  "secu- 
rity or  danger  depends  on  one's  being  right 
or  wrong,  not  on  being  strong  or  weak."  The 
Vice  President,  therefore,  urged  them  to 
faithfully  follow  President  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
instruction  to  maintain  "self-respect  and 
seif-invigoration"  in  this  highly  unstable 
and  confused  world  situation. 

The  mass  rally,  held  at  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen 
Memorial  Hall  in  Tstipei,  was  presided  over 
by  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang,  honorary  president 
of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  League. 

President  Chiang's  message,  which  raps  the 
illusion  of  negotiations  with  the  Commu- 
nists, was  read  at  the  gathering.  President 
Richard  Nixon's  message  to  the  rally  waa 
read  by  William  Gleysteen,  VS.  charge  d'af- 
faires here. 

Addressing  the  rally,  Ku  appealed  to  the 
United  States  and  all  other  free  nations  to 
fulfill  their  commitments  concerning  sup- 
port for  the  enslaved  peoples  in  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom. 

U.S.  representative  Floyd  Spence  (R.-S.C), 
who  fiew  in  this  morning  to  attend  the  rally, 
also  spoke  at  the  meeting. 

More  than  3,000  people,  Including  members 
of  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps,  attended  the 
rally. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  profes- 
sor at  Georgetown  University  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
in  Washington,  hailed  President  Nixon's 
proclamation  of  the  1972  Captive  Nations 
Week  as  a  clear  indication  that  the  pursuit 
of  detente  with  the  Communist  states  is  not 
identical  with  a  politico-moral  acquiescence 
to  the  permanent  captivity  of  the  nations  in 
Central  Europe,  within  the  USSR,  In  Asia 
and  Cuba. 

"The  far-seeking  diplomatic  offensive  of 
the  President  toward  both  Moscow  and 
Peking,"  he  said,  "underwrites  the  growing 
Importance  of  those  captive  nations  and 
peoples  in  the  USSR  and  Red  China  than  any 
other  sustion." 


August  10,  1972 

HEROIN  MAINTENANCE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  MXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  ad  hoc  Committee  Against 
Heroin  Maintentmce  consisting  of  Sena- 
tor James  A.  Buckley,  Congressmen 
Mario  Biaggi,  Charles  Rangel,  and  Wil- 
liam Keating,  and  myself  met  with  John 
IngersoU,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  Much 
to  the  delight  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  the  Director  stated  his 
unequivocal  opposition  to  heroin  main- 
tenance. His  statement  was  a  fine  one  and 
I  insert  It  In  the  Record  at  this  point  so 
that  all  of  the  Members  may  have  an 
opportimity  to  see  It: 

Statement  of  Director  John  E. 
ingersoll 

Gentlemen,  our  purpose  in  holding  this 
press  conference  this  morning  is  to  deal  with 
an  issue  which  is  causing  increasing  confu- 
sion across  the  nation.  It  seems  that  Just 
as  governmental  enforcement  and  treatment 
programs  are  beginning  to  succeed  in  coping 
with  the  problem  of  heroin  addiction,  some 
few  Individuals  are  beginning  to  call  for  a 
surrender  in  the  form  of  establishing  heroin 
maintenance  programs.  They  continue  to 
harp  on  an  alleged  success  of  the  British  sys- 
tem thEVt  the  British  thems^ves  do  not 
recognize.  In  fact,  at  a  time  when  the  Brit- 
ish are  switching  Increasingly  from  the  use 
of  heroin  with  addicts  to  methadone,  just 
the  reverse  Is  being  suggested  in  the  United 
States;  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  that  existing 
medical  facilities  are  still  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  of  addicts  for  bona  fide  treat- 
ment. 

This  morning  I  have  met  with  a  distin- 
guished group  of  Congressmen  who  have 
formed  a  committee  to  opjxjse  the  establish- 
ment of  heroin  maintenance  programs.  These 
gentlemen  are  with  me  now  and  are  Con- 
gressmen Peyser  of  New  York,  the  committee 
chairman,  Congressman  Rangel  of  Harlem, 
Congressman  Keating  of  Ohio,  and  Senator 
Buckley  of  New  York. 

We  have  discussed  the  Important  issues 
Involved,  and  their  presence  here  today 
signifies  the  consensus  of  agreement  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches. 

In  a  moment  you  shall  also  hear  from 
them.  But,  first,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
we  have  no  Intention  of  sanctioning  addi- 
tional supplies  of  heroin  in  the  United  States 
under  the  false  front  that  this  would  be  pro- 
viding treatment  rather  than  simply  feeding 
a  disease.  I  can  also  tell  you  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  President  himself  and 
he  is  definitely  opposed  to  any  such  sur- 
render of  our  efforts  to  treat  addicts  and 
eliminate  the  Illicit  market  In  heroin. 

The  experience  of  the  last  couple  of  years 
has  shown  that  many  addicts  can  be  returned 
to  a  normal  drug-free  life  with  the  applica- 
tion of  patience,  care,  and  resources.  Others 
who  cannot  yet  attain  that  stage  can  greatly 
improve  their  usefulness  to  themselves  and 
society  by  participating  in  methadone  pro- 
grams. 

Methadone,  also  a  narcotic  drug,  is  used 
in  a  fashion  in  which  heroin  can  never  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  addicts.  We  believe 
that  this  drug,  unlike  heroin,  can  be  used 
to  begin  the  rehabilitative  process  if  em- 
ployed with  caution  and  control. 

Many  have  charged  that  the  elimination 
of  the  heroin  traffic  is  impossible  and  that 
we  should  be  content  with  providing  cheap 
legal  heroin  to  compete  with  expensive  black 
market  heroin.  This  approach  Ignores  the 
basic   and   unalterable   fact   that  heroin   is 
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heroin  regardless  of  wiio  produces  and  mar- 
kets it.  We  have  no  intention  of  permitting 
the  establishment  of  a  generation  of  perma- 
nent heroin  slaves  merely  to  satisfy  a  whim 
for  experimentation. 

Moreover,  our  diplomatic  and  enforcement 
efforts  in  France  and  Turkey  and  Southeast 
Asia  are  beginning  to  pay  off.  The  targeting 
of  enforcement  resources  at  the  highest  levels 
of  traffic  in  the  United  States  by  our  agents 
are  beginning  to  pay  off.  This  payoff  is  a 
general  shortage  of  heroin  on  the  eastern 
seaboard,  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia, Boston,  and  up  and  down  the  coast. 
This  does  not  represent  a  final  victory.  It 
does  not  necessarily  signal  a  permanent  and 
enduring  shortage.  It  does  represent  the  kind 
of  Impact  which  never  previously  affected  so 
large  an  area.  It  shows  that  our  efforts  can 
succeed  if  we  continue  with  dedication  and 
determination. 

No  one  can  predict  the  futuz«  course  of 
the  heroin  problem,  but  we  have  never  put 
the  volume  of  resources  or  the  level  of  prior- 
ity into  the  attack  on  drugs  which  is  now 
occurring.  However,  we  are  determined  to 
play  this  war  on  heroin  through  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  and  so  is  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 


TELEVISION  ADVERTISING  AND 
MILITARY  RECRUmNG 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or  LOTTISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House  will  recall  that  In  the  spring 
of  1971  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
with  the  fanfare  that  frequently  marks 
its  new  enterprises,  launched  an  experi- 
mental program  to  use  television  adver- 
tising for  military  recruiting. 

Members  may  also  recall  that  at  the 
time  I  opposed  this  Idea  of  paying  for 
TV  advertising.  I  predicted  that  paying 
for  the  advertising  would  result  In  losing 
considerable  free  public  service  adver- 
tising and  that  we  would  end  up  paying 
for  what  we  used  to  get  for  free  without 
any  solid  evidence  that  the  high-priced 
advertising  was  necessary  for  recruit- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to  say  I  told  you  so. 

But  I  told  you  so. 

The  television  advertising  campaign, 
it  will  be  recalled,  was  one  of  a  niunber 
of  imdertaklngs — I  believe  the  current 
operative  phrase  Is  "new  Initiatives" — 
in  connection  with  the  drive  to  get  an 
all -volunteer  force. 

The  advertising  campaign  extended 
over  March,  April,  and  May  of  1971.  The 
campaign  was  conducted  at  the  time  the 
Congress  was  considering — and  consid- 
erable publicity  was  being  given  to — the 
substantial  pay  bill  of  1971. 

At  the  time  the  paid  TV  advertising 
program  was  imdertaken,  we  heard  from 
quite  a  few  TV  and  radio  station  owners 
and  managers  who  opposed  the  idea. 
They  had  been  giving  free  public  service 
time  to  recruitment  for  years  tuid  would 
continue  to  do  so.  Some  of  them  specifi- 
cally declined  to  accept  payment  for  such 
service.  We  also  heard  from  local  sta- 
tions which  had  been  giving  free  time  for 
years  for  recruiting  and  wondered  why 
millions  of  dollars  were  being  given  to 
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the  networks  and  they  were  not  included 
in  the  new  Government  largess. 

The  experimental  program  of  3  months 
of  TV  advertising  cost  $10.6  million. 

I  opposed  the  program  at  the  time 
because,  as  I  said,  I  believed  it  would  lose 
us  the  valuable  public  service  time  we 
received. 

The  TV  networks  try  to  draw  com- 
parisons with  newspapers  that  blur  the 
different  nature  of  their  media.  The 
powerful  broadcast  companies  own  their 
broadcast  facilities,  but  they  do  not  own 
the  airways.  The  airways  belong  to  all  tie 
people.  This  is  why  they  are  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Anybody  can 
start  a  newspaper — but  not  anyone  can 
start  a  TV  station.  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
channels  of  such  communication  avail- 
able and  thus,  inevitably,  some  regula- 
tion of  their  use.  To  say  that  the  TV 
broadcast  corporations  own  the  airways 
would  be  like  saying  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher owned  all  the  streets  on  which 
papers  can  be  sold. 

Public-service  broadcasting  of  a  non- 
partisan nature  in  the  national  Interest 
is  not  something  the  big  broadcast  com- 
panies give  as  a  favor — ^it  is  part  of  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

I  also  opposed  TV  advertising  because 
I  did  not  think  it  would  make  a  lot  of 
sense  to  pay  for  the  2-minute  commer- 
cials when  the  network  was  spending  the 
program  time  kicking  the  military  in  the 
pants.  I  was,  in  fact,  somewhat  amazed 
that  networks  which  spend  so  much  time 
attacking  the  military  services  and  trum- 
peting their  own  independence  would  ac- 
cept millions  of  dollars  in  advertising 
money  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  re- 
markable exchange  of  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr. 
Proehlke,  and  the  representatives  of 
three  networks— NBC,  CBS,  and  the  Mu- 
tual Broadcasting  System.  The  Army  re- 
quested Increased  public  service  time  for 
recruiting  advertldng. 

My  favorite  example  of  the  forthright 
nonanswer  is  the  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  NBC,  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  says  that 
all  networks  rely  heavily  on  the  Advertis- 
ing Council  and  recommends  that  the 
Army  present  its  case  for  increased 
public-service  advertising  to  the  Adver- 
tising Council.  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  Is 
dated  September  20.  1971.  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Keim,  president  of  the  Advertising  Coim- 
cil,  testified  before  the  Communications 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
on  April  22, 1971.  Mr.  Kelm,  in  smnmary, 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  Advertising 
Council  would  not  endorse  Army  recruit- 
ing announcements  for  network  public- 
service  advertising  time.  Since  Mr.  Keim 
testified  5  months  before  Mr.  Goodwin's 
letter.  It  seems  a  little  hard  to  believe 
Mr.  Goodwin  was  not  aware  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Council's  position  when  he  ad- 
vised the  Army  to  present  its  case  to  the 
council. 

I  am  going  to  read  here  a  summary  of 
the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Keim  con- 
cerning public-service  radio  and  TV  time 
for  the  Army: 
Referring  to  the  Army  program  : 
If  we  accepted  one,  we  would  have  to  ac- 
cept all  such  programs,  and  this  could  then 
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extend  to  other  government  departments 
that  need  to  recruit  specialists  of  all  types. 
We  could  hardly  do  so  without  abandoning 
practically  all  of  the  other  campaigns  we  are 
conducting  in  the  national  Interest. 

If  the  coimcll  stccepted  a  campaign  on 
behalf  of  the  Army,  "because  of  its  size 
and  many  other  factors,  we  would  have 
severe  reseirations  about  our  ability  to 
do  the  job." 

He  also  said: 

The  audience  that  the  Army  wants  to  reach 
is  a  highly  selective  one.  Much  of  the  circula- 
tion we  would  provide  would  be  wasted  cir- 
culation. 

To  come  even  close  to  it,  we  would  have  to 
concentrate  almost  exclusively  on  Army  re- 
cruiting messages  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  CouncU  messages,  and  obviously,  we 
would  be  loathe  to  do  so. 

The  Army  and  all  the  other  recruiting  serv- 
ices find  themselves,  as  we  do,  one  among 
many,  each  of  whom  feels  that  his  cause  or 
his  organization  deserves  every  bit  of  free 
time  it  can  get. 

The  Army's  problem  is,  as  I  imderstand  It. 
an  immediate  need.  Recruiting  anyone  for  a 
commitment  that  may  involve  a  lifetime, 
is  a  formidable  task.  Hence,  I  would  submit 
that  the  current  concentrated  effort  is  one 
that  from  a  practicable  standpoint  could 
probably  only  be  undertaken  via  the  paid 
advertising  route. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
extensive  time  discussing  the  kind  of  cir- 
cumlocution which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Advertising  Coimcil's  position;  but  I 
would  simply  ask  you  to  reflect  that  vir- 
tually all  of  these  reasons,  if  valid,  would 
apply  equally  to  paid  advertising.  I  would 
also  note  that  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to 
say  that  if  extensive  public-service  ad- 
vertising was  provided  on  behalf  of  Army 
recruiting,  such  public-service  time  re- 
quests would  have  to  be  accepted  for  all 
such  programs  from  all  other  Govern- 
ment departments  which  need  to  recruit 
specialists  of  any  tjrpe.  There  is  no  other 
program  where  the  national  will  is  so 
clearly  expressed  and  where  the  Govern- 
ment, with  clear  support  of  pi^llc  opin- 
ion, has  Invested  so  much  public  f  imds  as 
in  this  area  of  attempting  to  get  an  sdl- 
volimteer  force. 

The  guidelines  of  the  Advertising 
Council  indicate  the  projects  accepted  by 
the  coimcil  must  be  noncommercial,  non- 
partisan politically,  not  designed  to  in- 
fluence legislation,  national  in  scope, 
appealing  to  Americans  generally  and 
not  limited  in  participation  to  special 
groups. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  envision  anything 
that  meets  that  criteria  better  than  re- 
cruiting for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nation.  I  would  very  much  like  to  have 
somebody  tell  me  why  the  Advertising 
Coimcil  feels  it  cannot  support  public- 
service  advertising  for  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  for  the  Peace  Corps  or  for 
VTSTA  but  does  accept  advertising  pro- 
grams for  drug  abuse  information,  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires  and  sale  of  sav- 
ings bonds.  If  we  could  improve  reten- 
tion in  the  Armed  Forces  and  stabilize 
our  military  personnel  costs,  we  would 
not  have  to  sell  so  many  savings  bonds. 
PtTBLic  service  time  reduced 

The  most  remarkable  thing  happened 
following  the  experimental  TV  paid  ad- 
vertising program:  The  amoimt  of  free 
public-service    advertising    time    went 
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down.  In  July  and  August  of  1971,  just 
after  the  completion  of  the  paid  broad- 
cast test,  U.S.  television  stations  reduced 
their  support  of  Army  recruiting  by  ap- 
proximately 36  percent. 

During  the  last  months  of  1971  public- 
service  advertising  in  behalf  of  recruit- 
ment was  57  percent  below  what  It  had 
been  in  the  months  prior  to  the  paid  test. 

Nowhere  in  the  letters  from  the  net- 
work executives  is  there  any  explanation 
or  any  discussion  of  why  public-service 
broadcasting  should  be  less  after  the 
paid  program  than  before.  I  think  we  all 
know  that  a  student  in  a  high  school 
freshman  civics  class  can  figure  out  what 
the  influences  are  on  the  position  of  the 
Advertising  Council. 

EFFECT   ON    RECHinTINO 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  which 
sometimes  has  a  little  trouble  under- 
standing when  it  is  being  had,  wants  to 
approach  the  problem  by  giving  more 
money  to  the  noncooperating  TV  net- 
works and  spending  anew  on  an  all-out 
TV  advertising  program. 

To  support  its  proposal  for  additional 
paid  TV  advertising,  the  Army  has  come 
up  with  what  may  well  be  the  least  scien- 
tific analysis  ever  produced  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. And  even  if  you  believe  the 
analysis,  you  can  arrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  but  that  the  cost  is  so  high  as 
to  make  the  program  ludicrous. 

The  Army's  experiment  allegedly  net- 
ted an  add-on  of  4.255  recruits. 

That  is,  they  drew  in  4.255  more  re- 
cruits in  the  months  of  the  advertising 
campaign,  March-June  of  1971,  than 
they  did  in  the  same  time  frame  of  the 
previous  year.  The  advertising  campaign 
ran  for  3  months,  March  through  May; 
but  June  is  Included  to  Incorporate  the 
carryover  results  of  the  May  advertising. 

The  totals  enlisted  during  these  peri- 
ods were:  1970,  42.951;  1971,  47,206. 

At  a  cost  of  $10.6  million,  this  comes 
out  to  $2,491  for  each  recruit.  That  is  a 
fairly  high  cost — and  almost  twice  the 
highest  first  enlistment  bonus  presently 
being  paid  by  the  Army. 

However,  examination  of  the  Army's 
recruitment  statistics  indicates  that 
while  the  numbers  went  up  slightly,  the 
quality  went  down.  Of  the  additional  re- 
cruits taken  in  during  the  1971  advertis- 
ing period,  there  were  577  fewer  category 
I  personnel — that  is,  the  highest  intelli- 
gence category;  226  fewer  category  II 
personnel;  and  2.543  more  category  TV 
personnel.  Category  IV  is  the  lowest  men- 
tal group. 

In  addition,  there  were  2.651  fewer 
high  school  graduates.  From  an  average 
of  62.2  percent  high  school  graduates 
among  Army  enlistees  in  March  through 
June  1970.  the  Army  slipped  to  only  50.9 
percent  in  the  same  period  for  1971. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the 
increased  recruiting  is  due  to  other  fac- 
tors: the  substantial  pay  raise;  the  news 
'  that  an  initial  enlistment  bonus  in  the 
combat  arms  would  be  forthcoming;  the 
expansion  in  the  size  of  the  recruiting 
force  from  3,500  to  6,100;  the  establish- 
ment of  500  new  recruiting  stations;  such 
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attractive  programs  as  giving  recruits 
the  unit  of  choice  and  an  option  to  serve 
in  Europe  following  training;  the  effect 
of  what  was  essentially  a  lot  of  free  pub- 
lic relations  as  a  result  of  wide  press  cov- 
erage of  the  draft  and  pay  hearings  and 
the  programs  for  the  all-volunteer 
Army;  changes  in  the  civilian  job 
market;  and  finally  the  effect  of  the 
gradual  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  par- 
ticularly the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  the  ground-combat  role. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  bring 
one  more  fascinating  consideration  to 
your  attention.  The  other  day  there  was 
inserted  in  the  Senate  record  as  part  of 
a  statement  in  support  of  the  paid  ad- 
vertising program  a  portion  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower,  the  Honorable  Roger 
Kelley,  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Mr.  Kelley  Usted  signs 
of  progress  toward  an  all-volunteer  force, 
and  included  were  the  following: 

In  the  last  6  months  of  calendar  year 
1971  there  were  25,000  more  true  volun- 
teers enlisted  than  during  the  same 
period  in  1970.  Combat  arms  enlistments 
increased  from  a  monthly  average  of  250 
in  the  last  half  of  1970  to  3,000  in  the  last 
half  of  1971.  In  1971  as  a  whole,  12  per- 
cent more  high  school  graduates  enlisted 
than  in  1970;  and  the  mental  skills  of  the 
enlistees,  on  the  average,  were  better 
during  1971  than  during  1970. 

There  are  several  things  to  notice  about 
these  statistics: 

The  monthly  average  of  increased  en- 
listments is  about  as  good  as  for  the 
period  when  there  was  paid  TV  advertis- 
ing. 

Since  the  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates as  a  whole  was  Increased  in  1971 
by  12  percent  and  the  mental  level  as  a 
whole  was  improved  over  1970,  and  since 
diMng  the  period  of  the  paid  advertising 
campaign  the  mental  level  of  percentage 
of  high  school  graduates  was  considera- 
bly lower  than  the  previous  year,  the  only 
conclusion  you  could  come  to  is  that  the 
TV  advertising  attracted  the  least  capa- 
ble people.  It  obviously  had  some  faults, 
therefore,  in  its  concept  and  was  geared 
to  the  least-educated  elements  of  our 
society — which  should  not  surprise  us, 
knowing  Madison  Avenue  as  we  do. 

In  summary,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
a  very  costly  paid  TV  program  is  neces- 
sary. There  is  evidence  that  it  does  not 
get  us  a  higher  number  of  recruits.  There 
is  evidence  it  does  not  attract  the  most 
desirable  recrtilts.  There  is  evidence  that 
the  cost  per  recruit  is  imacceptably  high. 
And  there  is  overwelmlng  evidence  that 
the  TV  networks  are  solely  interested  in 
hitting  the  traflBc  for  as  much  as  It  will 
bear. 

For  this  reason,  I  shall  continue  to  op- 
pose with  all  the  resources  at  my  com- 
mand passing  for  TV  advertising  for  mili- 
tary recruiting  which,  if  necessary  at  all, 
should  be  provided  at  no  charge.  The  air- 
ways belong  to  all  the  people  and  their 
use  for  bona  fide  public  service  should 
not  be  subjugated  to  the  money-himgry 
minions  of  the  broadcast  networks. 
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INDUSTRY  ENVmONMENTAIilSTS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
environmental  improvements  are  a  ma- 
jor concern  to  America's  industry.  Indus- 
try's commendable  progress  is  often  not 
recognized. 

The  other  day  I  was  reviewing  the  op- 
erating financial  statement  of  a  major, 
American  corporation.  Last  year  their) 
profit  after  taxes  was  $24  million.  Thisr 
year  they  have  committed  $14  million  in 
capital  costs  for  installations  to  control 
Eiir  and  water  emissions.  In  addition,  the 
company  will  have  costs  of  $4  million  a 
year  from  now  on  to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate these  facilities. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  the 
type  of  facilities  they  are  constructing. 
They  have  $7  million  going  into  one  cen- 
tral waste  water  treatment  facility.  At 
another  plant  they  have  $2  million  going 
into  factory  waste  water  treatment,  In- 
cluding a  system  for  recycling  water  and 
a  cooling  tower.  Another  plant  has 
$1,700,000  committed  to  a  waste  water 
collection  system  featuring  neutraliza- 
tion of  waste  water  with  lime,  followed 
by  clarification  and  cooling.  Another 
plant  has  $2,500,000  contracted  for  fa- 
cilities to  separate  cooling  waters  from 
process  waste  waters  and  to  follow  this 
with  secondary  treatment  of  the  waste 
waters. 

It  Is  interesting  to  observe  that  this 
corporation  committed  this  year  more 
than  half  of  last  year's  profits — $14  mil- 
lion— toward  this  capital  improvement 
of  environment.  These  treatment  facili- 
ties cost  $4  million  a  year  maintenance 
and  if  this  program  continues  for  3  more 
years  they  will  have  an  annual  expense 
for  raivironmental  Improvement  of  $12 
million  a  year.  Capital  improvements 
plus  annual  maintenance  costs  would  ex- 
ceed the  company's  total  annual  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  must 
realize  that  pure  water  and  pure  air  can- 
not have  a  100  percent  solution  in  1  year. 
But  w»  must  also  recognize  that  indus- 
try Is  taking  tremendous  strides  forward 
in  Improving  our  envirorunent.  If  Con- 
gress imposes  unreasonable  requirements 
we  will  have  serious  economic  repercus- 
sions. The  cost  of  manufacture  to  Amer- 
ica's business  will  become  greater  and 
the  prices  of  products  higher  than  for- 
eign competition.  Capital  investment  in 
modem  machinery  to  manufacture  better 
products  will  not  be  available  when  new 
machinery  Is  going  to  environmental 
uses. 

This  lack  of  profits  will  also  be  a  limit- 
ing factor  in  providing  additional  funds 
for  future  growth  for  industry's  working 
capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  long-range  plarming  with 
commonsense  envlronmentallsm  is  the 
answer  for  a  greater  America  for  tomor- 
row. 
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BACKLASH  TO  DROPPING  OP 

EAGLETON 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  in  Congress  who  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Tom  Eagleton  well  realize 
what  a  fine  person  he  is.  We  recall  that 
Richard  Nixon  was  attacked  in  1952  after 
he  had  been  nominated  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Dwight  Eisenhower  met  that  chal- 
lenge head-on  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation. In  contrast,  after  considerable 
pulling  and  hatiling,  Tom  Eagleton  was 
dropped  from  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Every  indicator  of  public  opinion  since 
then  has  shown  tremendous  sympathy 
for  Tom  Eagleton.  Scotty  Reston's  article 
on  this  subject  in  Wednesday's  issue  of 
the  Washington  Star  is  certainly  worth 
reading.  Based  on  his  heavy  volume  of 
mail  on  the  Eagleton  issue,  it  reflects 
the  fairmindedness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  whatever  problem  Tom  Eagleton 
might  have  had.  The  article  follows: 
Backlash  to  Dropping  of  Eagleton 
(By  James  Beston) 

The  backlash  to  the  dropping  of  Sen. 
Tom  Eagleton  as  the  Democratic  party's 
vice  presidential  nominee  is  now  hitting 
those  who  advocated  his  withdrawal,  and  It 
adds  up  to  a  powerful  political  force. 

Judging  by  the  torrent  of  maU  that  has 
come  Into  this  oflBce  In  the  last  few  days, 
there  are  many  voters  In  both  parties  who 
have  been  under  psychiatric  treatment  them- 
selves or  observed  It  in  members  of  their 
families,  and  regard  the  dumping  of  Eagleton 
as  insensitive,  unjust  and  unscientific. 

On  the  whole,  these  are  well  written,  and 
deeply  felt  letters,  which  say  In  effect  that 
Sen.  McGoveni  has  not  only  passed  Judg- 
ment on  Eagleton  but  on  all  persons  who 
have  received  psychiatric  treatment  for  men- 
tal depression. 

Usually  they  do  not  draw  distinctions  be- 
tween the  responsibilities  of  ordinary  citizens 
and  the  responsibilities  of  candidates  for  the 
vice  presidency,  or  between  people  who  have 
had  routine  psychiatric  treatment  and  those 
who  have  undergone  electric  shock  treatment 
for  extreme  mental  depression. 

What  they  are  saying  mainly  Is  that  Mc- 
Qovern  and  everybody  else  who  agreed  with 
him  In  the  Eagleton  case  have  put  a  stigma 
on  all  psychiatric  patients,  cast  doubt  on 
their  reliability,  and  shut  them  off  from 
the  highest  offices  In  the  land. 

This  is  not  only  expressed  with  strong  pas- 
sion, but  Is  often  followed  with  the  observa- 
tion that  McGovern's  conclusion  would  have 
ruled  out  of  high  office  men  like  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Winston  Churchill.  And  this  in 
turn  is  followed  by  the  promise  to  vote  for 
President  Nixon  as  a  rebuke  to  McGovern. 

A  doctor  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  University  writes: 
"What  is  so  unusual  about  a  temporary  psy- 
chological depression  in  an  Intense,  capable, 
ambitious  young  man?  .  .  .  What  is  unusual 
in  this  case  Is  that  Sen.  Eagleton  had  the  in- 
sight and  the  courage  to  recognize  this 
promptly,  and  equally  promptly  to  find  effec- 
tive treatment." 

A  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  rejects  the  suggestion  printed  In 
this  space  that  there  should  be  a  test  of 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  candidates 
before  a  medical  board.  "If  we  assume  that 
your  test  could  be  devised,"  the  professor 
writes,  "who  would  pass  It?  Robert  M.  La- 
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foUette,  whom  the  Senate  a  few  years  ago 
Judged  one  of  Its  five  greatest  members,  and 
Ben  B.  B.  Lindsay,  the  pioneering  Juvenile 
Judge  of  Denver,  would  fail.  .  .  . 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  historians  con- 
sider our  greatest  president,  would  have 
failed  even  worse.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  course, 
had  several  nervous  brecUsdowns  .  .  .  Harding 
suffered  from  acute  depression  at  times,  and 
Coolldge's  sadism  would  have  disqualified 
him.  F.D.R.,  Eisenhower,  and  Johnson  obvi- 
ously collapsed  ...  so  where  are  we?  Since 
1912,  only  Hoover  might  have  passed  your 
test." 

Some  of  the  protesters  even  suggested  that 
what  we  need  in  the  presidency  In  this  abnor- 
mal age  Is  not  a  "normal"  but  an  "abnormal" 
man.  "Haven't  most  great  men  in  any  field 
been  great  precisely  because  they  were  not 
quite  normal?"  one  asks.  "We  want  our  lead- 
ers to  lead,  not  stand  stui  ...  I  believe  that 
the  country  Is  in  such  bad  shape,  that  cynical 
contempt  for  government  and  politicians  is 
so  rampant,  that  we  urgently  need  leaders  of 
wisdom  and  compassion.  We  don't  need  any 
more  panderers  to  the  'normal'  and  'sane' 
course;  they  are  the  politicians  who  have  pro- 
duced our  problems  . . ." 

A  Presbyterian  minister  from  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  complains  that  many  people  who  des- 
perately need  psychiatric  help  refuse  to  seek 
it  precisely  because  of  the  fear  of  the  kind 
of  criticism  made  of  Eagleton  by  the  press. 
"The  sign  of  both  mental  and  spiritual  ma- 
turity," he  says,  "Is  a  willingness  to  seek  help 
rather  than  bulling  one's  way  through  a 
situation,  leaving  the  woimded  and  hurt  on 
every  side.  Columns  such  as  yours  and  the 
editorial  policy  of  your  paper  make  such  cour- 
age even  more  invaluable  and  rare  ..." 

A  woman  vyriting  from  Ruvigliana,  Switzer- 
land, strikes  problably  the  most  constant 
theme  of  these  letters:  "It  is  painful  enough 
to  cope  with  this  fairly  mysterious  ailment. 
I  speak  as  the  mother  of  a  young  woman  who 
has  now  made  a  fine  recovery  but  is  con- 
stantly confronted  with  the  question  of  re- 
vealing her  off-and-on  record  of  hospitaliza- 
tion a  decade  ago.  But  It  is  infinitely  more 
painful  to  cope  with  the  automatic  responses 
of  those  who  make  no  effort  to  discover  what 
Is  known  of  this  area  . . ." 

It  Is  risky,  of  course,  to  draw  general  con- 
clusions from  letters  to  newspapers.  Usually, 
It  is  the  people  who  think  you  are  wrong  who 
write,  but  even  allowing  for  this,  the  reaction 
to  the  Eagleton  case  is  unusual.  It  Is  over- 
whelmingly critical  of  McGovern,  and  deeply 
emotional,  personal,  and  political. 

Accordingly,  despite  all  the  cries  for  unity 
and  reform  at  the  nomination  of  Sargent 
Shriver  as  Tom  Eagleton's  successor,  the  Dem- 
ocratic campaign  has  obviously  been  hurt. 
These  are  not  the  letters  of  people  who  are 
likely  to  forget  in  November,  for  many  of 
them  regard  McGovern's  decision  as  a  Judg- 
ment on  themselves. 
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PAUL  GOODMAN 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  smd  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  and  profound  regret  that  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that 
Paul  Goodman  died  August  3,  1972.  Mr. 
Goodman  was  one  of  the  great  scholars 
and  humanists  of  our  time.  A  social 
critic  and  philosopher,  Mr.  Goodman 
wrote  on  topics  as  diverse  as  constitu- 
tional law,  linguistics,  and  psychology. 
Throughout  his  life  he  expressed  a  great 
passion  for  mankind.  It  was  his  great 
desire  that  individuals  should  be  per- 
mitted to  develop  their  loving  and  crea- 
tive natures  without  the  restrictions 
which  he  believed  society  too  often  places 
upon  them. 

Paul  Goodman  was  born  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1911,  in  Greenwich  Village.  He 
grew  up  in  New  York  City  and  attended 
school  there,  graduating  from  the  City 
College  of  New  York  with  virtually  per- 
fect grades.  After  graduation,  he  took  a 
job  for  $10  a  week  as  a  script  reader  for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer.  During  this  time, 
although  he  could  not  afford  to  register 
formally  as  a  graduate  student,  he  at- 
tended lectures  at  Columbia  University. 
On  occasions  he  would  travel  by  boat  and 
bus  to  Cambridge,  Mass..  so  that  he  could 
also  sit  in  on  lectures  at  Harvard.  Later, 
when  Prof.  Richard  McKeon  of  Colum- 
bia was  appointed  a  dean  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  he  invited  the  young  man 
who  had  sat  in  on  his  lectures  in  New 
York  to  come  to  Chicago  and  lecture  on 
English  while  working  toward  a  doctor- 

of  p 

Paul  Goodman  wrote  film  reviews, 
poetry  aiid  essays,  and  contributed  to 
and  authored  several  books.  In  1947,  with 
his  brother  Percival  he  completed  "Com- 
munitas,"  which  Is  still  regarded  as  a 
classic  of  modem  urban  planning.  In 
the  later  1940's  he  imderwent  psycho- 
therapy and  then  went  on  to  become  a 
lay  therapist  and  an  important  figure  in 
psychology.  In  1951  he  coauthored  "Ge- 
slalt  Therapy"  with  Frederick  Perls  and 
Ralph  Hefferline. 

However,  it  was  not  until  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "Growing  Up  Absurd:  Prob- 
lems of  Youth  in  the  Organized  System," 
that  Paul  Goodman  achieved  widespread 
frfme.  As  do  his  later  works.  "Growing 
Up  Absurd"  condemns  corrupting  effects 
of  society  on  the  human  spirit.  He  wTOte 
numerous  books  in  the  following  years 
including  among  many  others,  "The 
Community  of  Scholars,"  'Like  a  Con- 
quered Province,"  "The  Moral  Am- 
biguity of  America,"  and  "Empire  City." 

While  criticizing  much  of  organized 
society,  Paul  Goodman  did  not  lose  his 
faith  in  the  essential  goodness  of  man. 
He  held  out  the  hope  that  this,  goodness 
would  eventually  triumph.  He  wrote: 

One  has  the  persistent  thought  that  If 
10,000  people  in  all  walks  of  ilfe  stand  up  on 
their  two  feet  and  talk  out  and  insist,  we 
shall  get  back  our  oounuy. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Paul 
Goodman's  wife  Sally,  his  brother  Perci- 
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val.  and  his  daughters  Susan  and  Daisey 
Jane. 

At  this  point  in  the  Congressional 
Record  I  include  an  article  by  Michael 
Kaufman  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  August  4.  1972,  describ- 
ing the  life  and  accomplishments  of  Paul 
Ooodman.  I  also  include  an  article  which 
appeared  on  August  10  in  the  Chelsea- 
Clinton  News,  the  local  newspaper  in  the 
Chelsea  community  where  Paul  Grood- 
man  resided  for  many  years. 

The  material  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  4,  1972) 

Paul  Ooodman.  Adthor.  Reformer, 

Iconoclast,  Dies 

North  Stratford,  N.H.,  August  3. — Paul 
Ooodman,  the  writer,  therapist  and  social 
critic  who  has  been  called  the  father  figure 
of  the  New  Left,  died  here  at  his  farm  last 
night  after  suffering  his  third  heart  attack. 
He  was  60  years  old. 

A  Universal  Humanist 
(By  Michael  T.  Kaufman) 

Throughout  his  prolific  career,  Paul  Oood- 
man had  to  contend  with  critics  who  gener- 
ally conceded  his  brilliance  and  originality, 
but  felt  he  had  spread  himself  too  thin. 

The  scope  and  scale  of  Mr.  Ooodman's  In- 
terests can  be  seen  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  where  his  books 
are  listed  under  21  different  categories,  rang- 
ing from  fiction  to  education  to  poetry  to 
applied  linguistics  to  drama  to  ITnited  States 
Constitutional  law. 

Then.  too.  Mr.  Ooodman  was  a  practicing 
psychotherapist,  a  lecturer  on  all  the  things 
he  wrote  about,  a  pacifist  anarchist  who  will- 
ingly picketed  and  demonstrated  for  many 
causes  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  mag- 
azines and  literary  journals. 

If  all  this  activity  struck  critics  as  being 
too  much  for  one  person.  Mr.  Ooodman,  him- 
self, thought  of  his  output  as  a  cohesive  body 
of  work. 

"I  am  a  humanist."  he  once  said,  "and 
everything  I  do  has  exactly  the  same  sub- 
ject— the  organ  l.sm  and  the  environment. 
Anything  I  write  Is  pragmatic — It  alms  to 
accomplish  something.  That  universities  di- 
vide my  Interests  Into  different  fields  doesn't 
make  them  separate  In  fact." 

PEOPLE    VERSUS    INSTITUTIONS 

Perhaps  the  major  recurring  theme  In  Mr. 
Ooodman's  books  has  been  the  view  that 
human-kind  is  essentially  loving  and  crea- 
tive while  Institutional  bureaucracies  sub- 
ordinate this  basic  nature;  that  once  the 
organizational  structures  become  more  Im- 
portant than  the  individual,  people  must 
suppress  their  humanity  to  conform. 

This  view  Is  evident  in  what  Is  perhaps 
Mr.  Ooodman's  best-known  book,  "Orowlng 
Up  Absurd,"  In  which  he  condemns  Ameri- 
can society  and  applauds  the  young  who  drop 
out  of  It  rather  than  alienate  themselves. 

It  Is  also  apparent  In  his  attacks  on  lower 
and  higher  education,  such  as  "Compulsory 
Mls-Educatlon,"  and  in  the  classic  of  city 
planning,  "Communltas,"  which  he  wrote 
with  his  brother  Perclval,  the  architect.  In 
1947. 

Writing  In  the  latest  issue  of  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books.  Mr.  Goodman  said,  "My  so- 
cial Ideas  are  temp>eramentally  mine — I  have 
not  really  changed  them  In  40  years."  In  the 
article,  entlUed  'Politics  Within  Limits,"  he 
once  again  traced  his  anarchist  orientation, 
stemming  from  his  reading  of  Prince  Peter 
Kropotkln  as  an  undergraduate.  In  It  also. 
he  attested  to  being  "an  artist  and  funda- 
mentally apolitical." 

A  SIMPLE  POLmCAL  TRUTH 

He  went  on:  "One  reason  I  haven't  learned 
anything  In  40  years  Is  that  the  political 
truth  Is  so  simple  that  a  boy  can  see  It:  So- 
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clety  with  a  big  "S"  can  do  very  little  for  peo- 
ple, except  to  be  tolerable  so  we  can  go  on 
about  the  more  Important  business  of  life." 

For  Mr.  Ooodman,  the  more  Important 
business  of  life  was  creativity,  play,  love  and 
sex.  Characteristically,  he  went  about  these 
pursuits  outside  traditional  forms. 

Although  a  scholar,  he  was  never  associated 
with  any  major  university.  For  more  than  25 
years  he  lived  with  his  common-law  wife, 
Sally,  refusing  to  marry  her  under  the  laws 
of  the  state,  explaining,  "I  don't  think  that 
people's  sexual  lives  are  any  business  of  the 
state."  Yet  he  openly  wrote  and  talked  of  his 
love  affairs  with  men  saying  he  had  been  bi- 
sexual since  he  was  12.  And  then,  too,  for 
many  years  he  spurned  conventional  success, 
preferring  to  live  on  the  brink  of  poverty. 

The  social  critic  frequently  proposed 
changes  In  public  practices  and  policies. 
Among  them  were  banning  private  autoe 
from  Manhattan;  converting  side  streets  Into 
parks;  building  dormitories  in  housing  proj- 
ects to  provide  children  older  than  11  with 
a  safe  place  to  get  away  from  home;  encour- 
aging children  to  observe  their  parents  mak- 
ing love,  and  relnstltutlng  apprenticeships  to 
provide  opportunities  for  school  dropouts. 

Mr.  Ooodman  was  born  In  Oreenwich  Vil- 
lage on  Sept.  9.  1911.  His  father  abandoned 
the  family  soon  afterward.  Mr.  Ooodman 
would  later  write  that  growing  up  In  a 
fatherless  home  had  some  advantages:  "Re- 
member, a  good  father  can  be  difficult  for  a 
kid;  he  has  nothing  to  revolt  against." 

A  HARD  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

He  attended  Hebrew  schools  and  then  went 
on  to  Townsend  Harris  High  School  and  City 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  A's  in 
everything  except  for  a  single  D  in  publlo 
speaking. 

But  Instead  of  going  to  graduate  school, 
he  got  a  $10-a-week  Job  reading  scripts  for 
Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer  and  began  an  extend- 
ed. Impoverished  and  noncomformlst  higher 
education.  One  day.  he  bicycled  to  Columbia 
University  and  though  too  poor  to  register, 
he  simply  began  sitting  in  on  the  philosophy 
lectures  of  Richard  McKeon.  Later,  he  woiild 
travel  by  boat  and  bus  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
to  sneak  Into  classes. 

Pour  years  later.  Professor  McKeon  became 
a  dean  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  in- 
vited his  former  freeloadlng  student  to  lec- 
ture on  English  literature  while  gaining  cred- 
its for  a  doctorate.  In  1940,  after  completing 
his  thesis,  but  before  It  had  been  accepted, 
Mr.  Ooodman  was  discharged  from  the  fac- 
ulty for  "noncomformlst  sexual  behavior,"  a 
charge  that  later  also  cost  him  a  teaching  Job 
at  Black  Mountain  College  In  North  Carolina. 

There  followed  years  of  reviewing  filma 
for  Partisan  Review,  writing  poems  that  no 
one  published  and  essays  that  he  delivered 
to  editors  on  his  bicycle  In  order  to  save 
postage.  But  apparently,  the  lack  of  money 
was  not  Important. 

LIVED    LIKE   SHARECROPPER 

"Until  1953."  he  once  said,  "we  lived  in  the 
lowest  10th— like  Southern  sharecroppers — 
at  $1,500  to  82.000  a  year."  But  he  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  living  inexpensively. 
Of  his  life  during  the  Depression  he  had 
said:  "If  you  have  enough  to  eat,  depres- 
sions are  good,  for  you  have  lots  of  leisure. 
If  you  have  no  chance  to  get  a  Job  the  com- 
petitive sense  to  get  ahead  disappears.  De- 
cent poverty  Is  really  an  Ideal  environment 
for  serious  people." 

But  If  pangs  of  hunger  did  not  bother 
him.  the  goads  of  ego  did.  "I  am  continually 
tormented  by  not  being  published,"  he 
wrote  in  his  Journal. 

"I  am  continually  nagged  by  my  original 
sin;  to  be  Virgil  and  manufacture  a  meaning 
for  this  Empire.  But  Instead  I  come  on  like 
a  Cicero  who  has  never  had  his  day."  The 
Journal  was  Itself  eventually  published,  un- 
der the  title  "Five  Years:  Thoughts  In  a 
Uiele  s  Time." 
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During  the  late  1940's  and  early  50's  Mr. 
Ooodman  underwent  psychotherapy  and  be- 
came a  lay  therapist.  His  orientation  was 
Relchlan  rather  than  Freudian.  In  1951  he 
wrote  a  seminal  work,  "Oestalt  Therapy"  in 
collaboration  with  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Perls. 

APPEALED  TO  THE   YOUNG 

Though  he  took  patients,  many  of  them 
could  not  pay.  And  the  day  that  Mr.  Oood- 
man wrote  of  In  his  Journal  did  not  really 
arrive  until  1960  when  Random  House  pub- 
lished "Orowlng  up  Absurd:  Problems  of 
Youth  In  the  Organized  System." 

The  book,  which  contended  that  our  so- 
ciety of  abundance  corrupts  art,  shackles 
science,  dampens  animal  ardor,  thwarts  ap- 
titude and  creates  stupidity,  became  a  suc- 
cess, appealing  particularly  to  young  people 
Along  with  Herbert  Marcuse,  Mr.  Oood- 
man because  one  of  the  most  popular  ideo- 
logues of  those  who,  some  thought  were 
greening  America.  With  the  success  of  the 
book,  Mr.  Ooodman's  personal  fortunes  Im- 
proved. Some  of  his  books  were  reissued.  One 
of  these  was  the  novel  "The  Dead  of  Spring," 
which  he  had  originally  printed  privately 
with  money  borrowed  from  friends.  Repub- 
lished, It  formed  part  of  his  "Empire  City." 
Other  books  followed,  almost  one  after 
another:  poetry,  plays,  literary  criticism  and 
his  attacks  on  the  educational  establish- 
ment. MeanwhUe  Mr.  Ooodman's  life-style 
did  not  change  too  much.  He  continued  to 
live  with  his  family  on  West  20th  Street  and 
still  spent  Saturdays  playing  handball  with 
youngsters  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

His  lecture  fees  were  as  high  as  $1,000 
but  he  often  spoke  for  free,  particularly  at 
rallies  against  the  Vietnam  war. 

His  last  book,  published  early  this  year 
was  "Defense  of  Poetry,"  In  which  he  took 
issue  with  the  linguistic  theories  of  Noam 
Chomsky.  According  to  his  wife  he  was  work- 
Ing  on  a  coUectlon  of  poems  at  hU  death 
In  addition  to  his  wife  and  brother,  Mr 
Ooodman  leaves' two  daughters,  Susan  and 
Daisy  Jane.  A  son.  Matthew,  was  kUled  In 
a  mountaineering  accident  In  1967. 

There  will  be  a  private  famUy  funeral 
today  In  North  Stratford. 

I  From  Chelsea-Clinton  News,  Aug.  10,  1972] 
Paul  Ooodman,  60.  Dies 

Paul  Ooodman,  the  anarchist  philosopher 
educator  and  activist  who  for  many  years 
was  a  Chelsea  resident  at  402  West  20th 
Street,  died  of  a  heart  attack  last  Wednesday 
August  2nd,  in  his  North  Stratford,  New 
Hampshire,  farm  home.  He  was  60  years  old 

On  a  chilly  day  In  March,  1970,  Paul  Oood- 
man found  himself  walking  along  West  30th 
Street,  a  hard,  largely  deserted  Industrial 
area  where  whatever  life  exists  Is  locked  be- 
hind the  closed  doors  of  warehouses  and  lofts 
And  there,  between  cracks  In  the  dirty  side- 
walk, he  discovered  sunflowers.  He  picked 
some  and  put  them  in  a  vase  when  he  re- 
turned  to  his  Chelsea  apartment.  Then  he 
wrote  a  poem  for  the  Chelsea  Clinton  News: 

0  you  radiant  sunflowers  that  abound 
on  Thirtieth  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue 
spectacular  where  no  one  would  expect  you 
But  I  know,  my   birthday  comes  around, 
to  look  there  for  you  lush  on  barren  ground 
with  your  coarse  leaves  and  buds  cut  like 
beautiful  emeralds 

1  cannot  look  away.  Their  symmetry 
is  Mediterranean  and  their  energy 
Northern,  and  each  has  the  majesty 
of  the  sun  alone  In  the  blue  sky 

It  would  seem  to  be  out  of  keeping,  such 
sentimentality  from  a  man  who  has  called 
for  the  destruction  of  the  school  system,  the 
conscious  participation  in  "criminal"  acts, 
the  deliberate  rejection  of  "normal"  sexual 
behavior,  the  fUuntlng  of  established  author- 
ity. But  to  those  who  knew  him — the  people, 
mostly    young,    he    Influenced,    the    people, 
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mostly  older,  he  enraged,  the  neighbors  on 
the  block  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  his 
readers — It  wasn't  out  of  keeping.  For  Paul 
Goodman,  as  much  as  anybody  and  more 
than  most,  lived  the  kind  of  life  he  advo- 
cated, and  philosophized  about,  a  life  of 
"organic"  anarchism,  where  all  living  things 
when  cultivated  and  respected,  contribute  to 
each  other's  "force  and  grace,"  where  the  nat- 
ural world  is  elevated  over  the  mechanical. 
In  his  later  years,  Ooodman  became  active 
in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  natural  world 
against  the  onslaught  of  Industrialization.  As 
always,  he  was  at  once  radical  and  practical, 
disorderly  yet  highly  pragmatic.  In  January 
of  1971,  for  example,  he  engaged  In  some  an- 
tics at  International  Supermarket  on  West 
22nd  Street.  Along  with  his  wife  and  Father 
Robert  Jenks  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  he  pur- 
chased some  food  and  then  refxised  to  leave 
the  store  when  he  had  paid  his  money. 

Instead,  he  remained  at  the  checkout  coun- 
ter, slowly  removing  all  excess  boxes  and 
wrappings  from  the  Items,  and  placed  the 
paper,  cardboard  and  cellophane  In  a  neat 
pile. 

"My  hunch  is  that  up  to  a  half  of  the 
paper  and  cardboard  packaging  Is  entirely 
dispensable  and  is  an  Inconvenience  for  the 
customers,"  he  noted  at  the  time.  "Unfor- 
tunately, dispensing  with  the  dispensable  at 
the  checkout  counter  Is  slightly  messy  for 
the  market  management  and  It  might  cause 
considerable  delay  In  the  checkout,  while 
customers  rip  the  wrappings  off.  But  Just 
these  disadvantages  to  the  management  will 
soon  cause  It  to  put  pressure  on  the  whole- 
salers and  processors  to  give  up  this  nonsense. 
The  advantages  to  all  of  us  are:  fewer  trees 
cut  down,  less  pollution  of  streams,  less  use- 
less production,  less  waste  of  time,  less  gar- 
bage to  dispose  of." 

To  most  people,  Ooodman  was  known  for 
his  critique  of  contemporary  education.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  condemn  the  bu- 
reaucratization of  schooling,  the  definition 
of  "education  "  as  that  which  occurs  inside  a 
classroom,  the  separation  of  teachers  and 
students,  the  power  of  administrators  and  de- 
partment heads,  the  systematic  destruction 
of  curiosity  and  excitement  In  the  young  by 
the  system,  and  the  ivory  tower  attitude  of 
so  many  colleges. 

Many  of  his  views  on  education,  as  In  other 
areas,  were  to  be  revived  and  elaborated  on 
by  other  scholars,  such  as  John  Holt,  Jona- 
than Kozol  and  Ivan  Illich. 

Goodman's  major  concern,  however,  was 
not  education  or  the  environment,  but  that 
abstraction  known  as  freedom.  He  had  a 
peculiar  definition  of  the  term.  To  most,  free- 
dom means  a  state  of  living  without  re- 
straints (SO  long  as  one  doesn't  restrain  one's 
neighbor) .  Bvit  to  Ooodman  It  meant  some- 
thing else. 

Freedom,  he  wrote,  "Is  the  condition  of 
Initiating  activity."  What" did  he  mean?  He 
meant  that  the  free  person  Is  the  one  who 
breaks  out  of  the  social  norms  through  his 
or  her  actions,  no  matter  how  ludicrous  they 
may  seem  at  the  time.  If,  for  example,  the 
whole  country  believes  It  is  necessary  to  duck 
into  useless,  expensive  fallout  shelters  dur- 
ing an  air  raid  drill,  the  free  person  Is  the 
one  who  refuses  to  do  so.  If  an  automotive 
company  requires  of  its  engineers  to  design 
cars  that  will  break  down  In  a  few  years,  the 
free  engineer  throws  a  monkey  wrench  Into 
the  machine,  or  submits  a  design  for  a  long- 
lasting  car.  If  a  newspaper  management  de- 
cides not  to  print  a  harmful  story  about  an 
Important  advertiser,  the  free  journalist 
writes  it  anyway,  tries  to  sneak  it  into  the 
paper,  or  hands  It  over  to  a  competitor.  In 
each  case,  the  free  agent  Is  the  one  who 
initiates  the  activity,  thereby  creating  a  new 
environment  In  which  the  old  rules  do  not 
apply. 
"Unless    we    proceed    further,"    Ooodman 
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vrrote,  "we  shall  degenerate  to  mere  society,' 
a  collection  of  persons  without  the  com- 
munity of  human  beings." 

Community — Ooodman's  other  major  con- 
cern. Virtually  everything  he  wrote  had  to  do 
with  the  transformation  of  an  alienating. 
Industrial  society  to  a  harmonious,  graceful 
community.  Over  and  beyond  the  retention 
of  "nature,"  Ooodman  sought  a  form  of  ne- 
latlonshlps  among  people  which  would  coun- 
ter the  competitiveness  and  Isolation  of  each 
from  the  other  within  capitalist  industrial 
society  (he  was,  incidentally,  equally  dis- 
gusted with  socialist  Industrial  society) . 

The  primary  way  to  accomplish  such  har- 
mony, he  Insisted,  was  to  decentralize  the 
bureaucracy,  in  government  as  well  as 
schools,  In  the  factory  as  on  the  modern  farm. 

"In  a  centralized  system,"  he  wrote,  "the 
function  to  be  performed  Is  the  goal  of  the 
organization  rather  than  of  any  persons  .  .  . 
The  persons  are  personnel.  Authority  is  top- 
down.  Information  Is  gathered  from  below  in 
the  field.  Is  processed  to  be  usable  by  those 
above.  Decisions  are  made  In  headquarters, 
and  policy,  schedule  and  standard  procedure 
are  transmitted  downward  by  chain  of  com- 
mand .  .  .  The  system  was  designed  for  dis- 
ciplining armies,  for  bureaucratic  record- 
keeping and  tax-collection  and  for  certain 
kinds  of  mass  production.  It  has  now  per- 
vaded every  field." 

The  effect  of  this  system,  he  argued.  Is  to 
deaden  people  to  the  realities  of  their  world, 
while  Infusing  In  them  the  values  of  "suc- 
cess." "But  our  people  do  not  rebel  against 
poisoning,  genetic  deformation.  Imminent 
total  destruction,"  he  wrote.  "Rather,  people 
aspire  to  be  tc^-managers  no  matter  what 
the  goods  or  services  produced."  "The  pattern 
of  domlnance-and-submlsslon  has  .  .  .  been 
Internalized  and  .  .  .  fills  up  the  whole  of  ex- 
perience. If  a  man  Is  not  continually  proving 
his  potency,  bis  mastery  of  others  and  of 
himself,  be  becomes  prey  to  a  panic  of  being 
defeated  and  victimized." 

The  opposite  system  Is  decentralization,  he 
said,  with  control  at  the  bottom  In  small 
groupings,  where  people,  "Involved  In  the 
functions  they  perform,"  relate  to  each  other 
as  loving,  or  angry,  or  Joyous  humans,  not 
functionaries,  not  teachers,  not  workers. 

For  all  his  criticism,  Goodman  was  op- 
timistic, at  least  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life.  He  liked  the  civil  disobedience  that 
was  happening  all  over  the  United  States. 
He  thought  more  and  more  people  were  in 
fact  "Initiating  activity"  which  was  in  op- 
position to  the  dominant  repressive  norms. 

However,  his  view  of  the  youth  and  radi- 
cal movements  was  less  than  enthusiastic. 
In  a  long  interview  with  this  newspaper  in 
June  of  1969.  he  said  that  most  young  people 
these  days  were  superficial,  that  they  had 
physical  but  not  moral  courage,  that  they 
are  mechanistic  in  their  views  rather  than 
understanding  the  "nature  of  things." 

In  that  Interview,  he  repeated  his  indebt- 
edness to  Wilhelm  Reich,  the  Freudian- 
Marxist  psychoanalyst  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  analyze  the  relationship  between  the 
social  order  and  psychological-sexual  repres- 
sion in  individuals.  Elsewhere  he  has  noted 
the  Infiuence  on  him  of  Kropotkln,  the 
anarchist. 

Although  he  was  published  extensively, 
Ooodman  lived  a  sparse  life.  He  is  reported 
to  have  felt  that  "voluntary  poverty"  by 
middle  claso  people  Is  a  good  thing,  but  on 
other  occasions  expressed  his  bitterness  at 
still  having  to  exist  on  a  level  not  too  far 
above  discomfort. 

He  was,  In  the  end.  a  brave  man,  saying 
what  he  thought  (such  as  urging  young  men 
to  have  sex  with  other  men  if  they  wanted 
to.  long  before  gay  liberation  was  born)  and 
doing  what  he  felt,  when  both  free  thinking 
and  free  acting  were  not — are  not — looked 
upon  kindly. 
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CONGRESSMAN  REES  ANNOUNCES 
RESULTS  OF  1972  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  May,  I 
sent  to  my  constituents  in  California's 
26th  Congressional  District  my  annual 
congressional  questionnaire.  The  re- 
sponse was  immediate  and  enthusiastic 
with  a  return  of  more  than  15,000 
replies. 

The  26th  Congressional  District  en- 
compasses the  western  section  of  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  Includes  the  com- 
munities and  cities  of  Beverly  Hills,  part 
of  Baldwin  HUls,  Westwood,  West  Los 
Angeles,  Palms,  Cheviot  Hills,  Hollywood 
and  North  Hollywood,  Studio  City,  Sher- 
man Oaks,  Burbank,  and  the  Fairfax  and 
West  Adams  areas.  Incomes  range  from 
lower  middle  to  upper;  a  majority  of  my 
constituents  are  homeowners  and  their 
education  level  is  higher  than  average. 

As  in  past  years,  the  questions  were 
written  to  reflect  issues  of  particular  con- 
cern to  my  district  as  well  as  the  current 
major  national  and  international  Issues. 
In  addition  to  the  "yes-no"  tabulating, 
the  percentage  of  respondents  abstaining 
from  each  question  was  also  calculated. 

Three  years  ago  when  I  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  results  of 
my  1969  congressional  questionnaire,  I 
remarked  how  many  of  the  thousands  of 
responses  received  that  summer  were  ac- 
companied by  personal  comments  or  brief 
letters.  In  1969,  the  issue  discussed  in 
those  le  ^ers  more  often  than  all  other 
issues  combined  was  our  presence  In 
Vietnam.  Three  years  later,  this  same 
subject  Is  still  dominating  the  personal 
comments.  A  sense  of  deep  despair  and 
Intense  frustration  among  my  constitu- 
ents is  more  prevalent  today  than  ever 
before. 

While  Vietnam  was  the  major  Issue, 
other  subjects  were  also  voiced  with  some 
consistency.  Tax  reform,  that  is,  the  need 
for  a  more  equitable  tax  system,  was  very 
high  on  the  list  of  national  priorities.  De- 
mands for  an  Incresise  in  social  security 
benefits  were  loudly  echoed,  not  only 
through  question  No.  21,  but  also  in  the 
personal  comments.  This,  of  course,  was 
prior  to  the  20-percent  raise  in  bene- 
fits. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  poll  il- 
lustrates quite  clearly  the  feeling  that 
schools  are  being  inadequately  funded. 
On  the  issue  of  busing,  the  poll  reflects 
the  dilemma  in  which  many  Americans 
find  themselves  on  this  explosive  subject. 

Finally,  the  section  of  the  question- 
naire labeled  "Other  Issues"  was  particu- 
larly informative.  The  following  Issues 
received  strong  affirmatives:  A  federally 
funded  system  of  health  insurance,  an 
Increase  in  social  security  benefits,  a  na- 
tional system  of  no-fault  auto  insurance, 
and  a  national  system  of  child  care  cen- 
ters. 

Knowing  that  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  in  the  response  of 
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my  constituents  to  the  vital  issues  of  the 
day,  I  include  here  the  tabulated  results 
of  this  poll : 

Results  of  1972  Congressional 

questionnaibs 

th£  economy 

Wage  and  price  controls 

1.  Do  you  believe  that  the  current  wage 
and  price  controls  are  adequate  to  do  the 
Job  of  controlling  inflation? 

Yes.  13.0. 
No.  84.0. 
Abstained,  3.0. 

2.  If  your  answer  to  the  above  Is  "No,"  do 
you  think: 

a.  There  should  be  broader  and  stricter 
controls  which  also  Include  items  not  cur- 
rently covered  by  the  Administration's  plan, 
such  as  food  prices  and  interest  rates? 

Yes,  81.5. 
No,  6.7. 
Abstained.  11.8. 

b.  The  Cost  of  Living  Council  should  have 
tougher  regulations  for: 

1.  Wages?  8.2. 

2.  Prices?  29.3. 

3.  Both  equtJly?  60.6. 
Abstained,  11.9. 

Minimum  wages 

3.  Do  you  favor  an  increase  In  the  federal 
minimum  wage  to  92.00  an  hotir? 

Yes.  65.6. 
No.  27.2. 
AbstcUned.  7.3. 

SOT7THZAST   ASIA 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  Administration's  policy 
of  mining  North  Vietnamese  harbors? 

Yes.  45.4. 
No,  52.4. 
Abstained.  2.2. 

5.  In  view  of  the  North  Vietnamese  inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam,  should  we  Increase 
the  U.S.  military  presence  with  more  air  and 
ground  forces? 

Yes.  27.3. 
No.  68.3. 
Abstained,  4.4. 

6.  Should  we  use  U.S.  air  and  naval  power 
to  protect  South  Vietnam  even  if  and  when 
we  evacuate  our  remaining  ground  personnel? 

Yee,  34.3. 
No.  59.3. 
Abstained,  6.4. 

7.  Should  we  set  a  date — for  example,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1972 — by  which  time  all  American 
forces  would  be  removed  from  South  Viet- 
nam? 

Yes,  55.9. 
No,  35.3. 
Abstained,  8.8. 

8.  Should  we  continue  to  give  military  aid 
to  South  Vietnam  even  If  and  when  we  with- 
draw all  U.S.  ground,  air,  and  naval  forces? 

Yes,  45.0. 
No.  48.8. 
Abstained.  6.2. 

9.  Do  you  feel  we  have  any  commitment 
to  give  peacetime  economic  aid  to  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  and  Laos  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  so  that  those  countries  might  re- 
build themselves? 

Yes,  64.4. 
No,  28.3. 
Absuined,  7.3. 

rCTURE    VIETNAMS? 

10.  Should  Congress  limit  the  President's 
power  to  conrunlt  U.S.  troops  to  an  unde- 
clared war? 

Yes.  71.8. 

No.  22  «. 

Abstained,  5.6. 

Amnesty 

Senator  Taft  of  Ohio  has  proposed  that 
conditional  amnesty  should  be  granted  to 
those  young  men  who  left  the  country  or 
who  went  to  prison  because  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  Vietnam  War  and  their  refusal 
to  be  Inducted  Into  the  armed  services. 
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Should  these  young  men: 

11.  a.  Be  granted  total  amnesty;  that  Is,  oe 
completely  forgiven  and  allowed  to  return 
to  this  country  without  penalty?  25.7. 

b.  Be  pardoned  or  allowed  to  return  only 
If  they  agreed  to  a  form  of  alternative  serv- 
ice In  a  peacetime  government  program;  for 
example,  the  Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  etc.?  41.1. 

c.  Be  granted  no  anmesty  at  all?  If  they 
return  to  this  coiuitry,  they  should  be  ar- 
rested and  tried  for  draft  evasion.  29.6. 

Abstained,  3.6. 

OVERSEAS  MILITART  COMMITMENTS 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  Con- 
gress about  whether  or  not  the  U.S.  should 
continue  Its  present  level  of  overseas  military 
commitments.  Examples  of  these  commit- 
ments are  our  NATO  forces  In  Europe,  as 
weU  as  our  forces  In  Turkey,  South  Korea, 
Formosa,  Spain,  and  the  Philippines. 

12.  Should  we  cut  back  these  commit- 
ments? 

Yes,  57.0. 
No,  29.2. 
Abstained,  13.8. 

EDUCATION 

Busing 

The  most  explosive  current  domestic  Issue 
concerns  the  busing  of  school  children  to 
achieve  equality  of  education,  racial  Integra- 
tion, or  both. 

What  are  your  thoughts  on  the  following 
statements,  each  of  which  is  reflected  in  a 
recent  court  decision  or  a  proposal  before 
Congress? 

13.  Until  adequate  education  can  be  guar- 
anteed for  all  children,  busing  should  be  used 
to  achieve  at  least  equality  of  existing  edu- 
cational resources. 

Yes,  43.2. 
No,  42.5. 
Abstained,  14.3. 

14.  Regardless  of  the  availability  of  quality 
education,  busing  should  be  used  to  achieve 
racial  integration  in  schools. 

Yes,  17.6. 
No,  68.7. 
Abstained.  13.7. 

15.  If  your  answer  to  No.  14  is  "Yes,"  bus- 
ing should  be  used  to  achieve  Integration: 

a.  Even  after  the  school  district  has  made 
a  sincere  effort  to  integrate:  for  example, 
open  enrollment,  changing  of  school  district 
attendance  lines.  41.6. 

b.  Only  if  no  local  effort  is  made  to  break 
social  segregation  patterns.  49.2. 

Abstained.  9.2. 

16.  The  neighborhood  school  should  be 
preserved,  and  no  student  should  be  forced 
to  be  bused  out  of  his  or  her  neighborhood 
regardless  of  inequality  of  opportunity  and/ 
or  existing  patterns  of  neighborhood  segrega- 
tion. 

Yes,  59  8. 
No,  28.6. 
Abstained,  11.6. 

School  financing 

17.  Do  you  believe  that  our  local  school 
systems  are  being  adequately  financed? 

Yes,  24.0. 
No,  69.4. 
Abstained.  6.6. 

18.  If  your  answer  to  the  above  Is  "No," 
would  you  favor: 

a.  A  federal  program  guaranteeing  a  uni- 
form dollar  payment  to  all  school  districts 
In  the  country  for  each  child  In  attendance? 

Yes,  69.5. 
No,  17.1. 
Abstained.  13.4. 

b.  Equalizing  local  property  tax  burdens 
so  that  the  amount  of  property  tax  spent  for 
a  child's  education  Is  standard  throughout 
the  state? 

Yes.  67.2. 
No,  15.6. 
Abstained,  27.3. 

c.  Greater  state  aid  on  a  set  formula  basis: 
for  example,  a  guaranteed  state  pajrment  of 
60%  of  the  local  school  district's  cost? 
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Yes,  63.3. 
No.  12.4. 
Abstained,  24.3. 

OTHER    ISSTTES 

Do  you  favor: 

19.  The  proposed  space  shuttle? 
Yes,  46.2. 

No,  41.0. 
Abstained,  12.8. 

20.  A  federally  financed  system  of  health 
Insurance? 

Yes,  74.5. 
No,  18.7. 
Abstained,  6.8. 

21.  Increased  Social  Security  benefits? 
Yes.  76.6. 

No,  15.1. 
Abstained,  8.3. 

22.  A  national  system  of  no-fault  automo- 
bile insurance? 

Yes,  76.3. 
No.  15.8. 
Abstained,  7.9. 

23.  A  national  system  of  child  care  ottn. 
ters? 

Yes.  59.8. 
No.  34.9. 
Abstained,  5.3. 

NATIONAL    PRIORITIES 

24.  Listed  below  are  general  areas  of  fed* 
eral  expenditure.  Would  you  favor  an  In- 
crease (I) ,  decrease  (D) ,  or  a  continuation  of 
the  same  (S)  budgetary  appropriations  for 
the  following? 

a.  National  defense,  (D). 

b.  Social  Security,  (I) . 

c.  Veterans  affairs,  (S) . 

d.  Space  exploration,  (D) . 

e.  Highway  construction,  (S) . 

f.  Elementary  and  secondary  education,  (I). 

g.  Higher  education,  (I) . 

h.  Low-  and  moderate-Income  housing,  (I). 

1.  Welfare.  (D). 

].  Foreign  economic  aid,  (D) . 

k.  Foreign  military  aid,  (D) . 

1.  Rapid  transit,  (I). 

m.  Health  facilities  and  research,  (I) . 

n.  Crime  control.  ( I) . 

o.  Air  and  water  pollution.  (I) . 

p.  Parks  and  recreation,  (I) . 

q.  Conservation  of  natural  resources,  (I) . 

r.  Drug  abuse  control,  (I) . 

s.  Consumer  protection,  (I) . 

t.  Others  {please  state) , . 


ALBERT  HAROLD  QUIE 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Wednesday,  August  9  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times,  there  apeared  an  article 
featuring  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
Minnesota  neighbor,  the  Honorable  Al 
QuiE,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  First 
I^strict,  State  of  Minnesota. 
"l  could  say  many  more  nice  things 
about  Al  Quie  than  this  particular  arti- 
cle does,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely flattering  piece  of  work  about 
one  of  our  most  able  colleagues. 

In  case  some  Members  may  have 
missed  it,  I  include  it  here: 

Busing  Bill's  Sponsor — Albert  Harold  Quie 

Wabhinoton,  August  8. — The  farm  country 
of  southeastern  Minnesota,  where  Represent- 
ative Albert  H.  Quie  comes  from,  is  so  •  •  • 
mile  bus  rides  to  school  are  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Less  than  one-half  of  1  per'cent  of 
the  district's  population  are  blacks,  and  they 
have  been  Integrated  In  the  schools  for  dec- 
ades. But  Mr.  Quie,  the  ranking  Republican 
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on  the  House  Education  and  Labor  com- 
mittee, has  played  a  leading  role  for  many 
years  in  the  Congressional  debate  over  school 
integration. 

He  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  legisla- 
tion adopted  by  the  committee  today  that 
would  restrict  the  amount  of  busing  the 
courts  could  order  for  the  purpose  of  deseg- 
regating the  schools. 

As  befits  a  moderate,  Mr.  Quie  offered  a 
bill  that  fell  between  the  extremes  of  those 
who  would  set  no  limits  on  busing  and  those 
who  would  ban  it  entirely. 

Typically,  he  had  the  almost  complete  sup- 
port of  the  Republicans  on  the  committee — 
and  the  votes  of  many  of  the  Democrats  as 
well. 

He  offered  the  legislation,  Mr.  Quie  says, 
not  because  he  bears  enormous  pressure  on 
the  issue  from  his  constituents,  as  do  many 
of  his  colleagues  from  urban  districts,  but  be- 
cause he  wants  to  stave  off  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  outlaw 
all  busing. 

Albert  Harold  Quie,  whose  name  is  pro- 
nounced KWEE  (It  means  "pregnant  heifer" 
in  Norwegian,  he  says) ,  was  born  on  a  Min- 
nesota farm  on  Sept.  18,  1923,  and  was 
trained  as  a  Navy  pilot  In  World  War  II. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  Navy,  he  en- 
tered St.  Olaf  College  in  Northfleld,  Minn., 
there  developing  his  Interest  in  politics  and 
education. 

While  still  a  student  he  was  elected  to  the 
local  Board  of  Education,  and  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  touring  the  countryside  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  people  of  the  need  to  con- 
solidate schools. 

But  his  college  days  were  not  all  spent  In 
such  serious  pursuits.  He  is  best  remembered 
bv  his  classmates  for  fiylng  a  Navy  training 
plane  upside-down  past  the  third-floor  level 
of  a  girls'  dormitory,  tumbling  books  off 
shelves  and  plctvu-es  off  walls.  His  future 
wife.  Gretchen  Hansen,  whom  he  did  not 
know  at  the  time,  lived  In  the  dormitory, 
and  soon  afterward  she  refused  a  date  with 
"that  nut." 

After  graduation  In  1950,  he  went  back  to 
the  family  farm.  Five  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  Minnesota  State  Senate.  In 
1958.  at  the  age  of  35  years,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  Quie  quickly  became  a  key  Republican 
spokesman  In  Congress  on  education,  labor 
and  antipoverty  issues.  He  tried  time  and 
again  to  scuttle  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's antipoverty  program  and  to  allow  states 
to  use  their  Federal  education  money  as  they 
wished  rather  than  for  programs  specified  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

On  labor  Issues,  he  has  tended  to  side  with 
business  interests  against  organized  labor. 

Despite  these  partisan  views  in  his  prin- 
cipal fields  of  interest,  he  Is  generally  classi- 
fied as  a  moderate.  He  has  supported  most 
civil  rights  legislation  and  he  voted  against 
continued  construction  of  supersonic  trans- 
port planes. 

The  liberal  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion and  the  conservative  Americans  for  Con- 
stitutional action,  both  of  which  rate  Con- 
gressmen on  the  basis  of  their  votes  on  key 
Issues,  put  Mr.  Quie  somewhere  In  the  middle 
of  the  political  spectrum.  The  AD.A.  gave 
him  a  rating  of  36  last  year  and  the  A.C.A. 
gave  him  a  rating  of  69,  both  on  a  scale  of 
100. 

earlt-baisino  horseman 

Mr.  Quie  is  an  avid  outdoorsman  who  en- 
Joys  hunting  In  the  West.  But  these  days  he 
spends  most  of  bis  free  time  at  his  home  In 
Sliver  Spring,  Md.,  where  he  owns  four  acres. 

He  normally  rises  at  6  A.M.  to  exercise  the 
quarter  horses  he  raises  and  trains,  and  often 
one  or  more  of  his  five  children  Join  him. 
Mr.  Quie  says  that  riding  is  his  favorite  re- 
laxation and  that  It  gives  him  an  opportunity 
to  spend  time  with  hte  children. 

Given  his  background  on  a  farm,  his  con- 
stituency (one  of  the  handful  of  districts  In 
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the  country  where  more  man  ao  per  ceni  or 
the  people  work  on  farms)  and  his  enjoy- 
ment of  horses  and  the  outdoora,  one  might 
expect  Mr.  Quie  to  serve  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

In  fact,  when  he  first  went  to  Congress,  he 
was  put  on  that  committee,  but  the  next  year 
he  went  onto  Education  and  Labor. 

"I  can  do  more  to  strengthen  the  country 
and  help  my  farmers  on  Education  than 
•   •   •."hesays. 


TIME  FOR  A  MORATORIUM 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 


OF    MISSOURI 
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It  will  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  take  this 
nation  into  a  nationalized  medical  program 
before  making  these  studies.  The  American 
people  deserve  the  best  medical  care  avail- 
able, and  I  personally  believe  that  compari- 
sons would  show  that  private  medicine  deliv- 
ers better  care  at  lower  cost. 

The  President  and  Congress  should  declare 
a  three-year  moratorium  on  aU  national 
health  plans  and  send  scientific-economic 
study  teams  to  each  country  with  national- 
ized medicine.  The  American  people  deserve 
this  information. 


CRYOGENIC  PROGRAM  TO  DEVELOP 

INDUSTRY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  ogre 
of  national  health  insurance  haunting 
the  Congress,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  submit  the  thoughts  on 
the  subject  of  a  fellow  physician,  per- 
sonal friend,  and  publisher  of  the  pe- 
riodical Private  Practice,  Francis  A. 
Davis,  M.D. 

Dr.  Davis'  remarks  make  enlightening 
reading,  and  I  offer  them  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  important  subject  of 
national  health  insurance. 

The  article  follows: 

Time  for  a  Moratorium 
(By  Francis  A.  Davis,  M.D.) 

Recently  I  visited  several  countries  with 
nationalized  medical  systems.  Several  things 
appeared  common  to  each  country — general 
unhapplness  with  the  high  taxes  necessary 
to  support  the  system;  dislike  for  the  im- 
personal care  received  from  overworked  phy- 
sicians; overcrowded  medical  offices  and 
hospitals,  with  long  waiting  periods  for 
admission  to  hospitals;  a  general  shortage  of 
doctors. 

In  one  country,  a  man  told  me  that  if 
he  were  very  sick  he  would  go  to  a  private 
doctor,  because  the  government  doctor  would 
probably  ask  "What  Is  your  trouble?"  and 
write  out  a  prescription,  while  the  private 
doctor  would  examine  him  and  find  the  cause 
of  his  Illness. 

When  I  asked  several  persons  why  they 
didn't  support  a  return  to  private  medical 
care,  each  said  they  would  like  to,  but  were 
afraid  of  the  "risk  factor"  (inability  to  pay 
for  extended  medical  care ) .  None  had  con- 
sidered the  fact  they  could  buy  private 
Insurance  against  this  "risk  factor"  at  only  a 
small  percentage  of  what  nationalized  medi- 
cine was  costing  them. 

An  Individual  visitor  to  a  foreign  country 
Is  limited  In  the  information  he  can  obtain, 
but  a  study  team  from  the  UJ8.  could  get 
complete  economic  Information  and  facts  re- 
lating to  the  quality  of  medical  care  In  each 
country.  This  Information  could  then  be 
given  to  the  American  public  and  the  citi- 
zens could  decide  If  they  want  to  adopt  a 
national  health  system  here. 

If  you  wanted  to  study  typhoid  fever  or 
malaria  you  would  go  to  an  area  where  the 
disease  ts  prevalent.  The  same  thing  holds 
true  In  the  study  of  nationalized  medicine — 
you  cant  study  It  in  Washington,  D.C.,  you 
must  go  to  countries  that  have  national  med- 
ical schemes. 

I  am  sure  some  will  say  nationalized  medi- 
cine can  be  different  In  the  VS..  but  as  doc- 
tore  we  know  that  the  symptoms  of  typhoid 
fever  are  the  same  whether  In  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Madrid  or  Lisbon.  The  only  variation 
Is  in  the  stage  of  the  disease.  The  symptoms 
of  any  national  medical  scheme  are  the  same 
in  all  countries — the  only  variation  Is  In  the 
stage  of  the  system  when  the  study  la  made. 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

OF   KANSAS 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  imperative  for  all  citizens  in  our  Na- 
tion to  make  every  effort  to  become  bet- 
ter informed  regarding  our  Nation's 
growing  energy  crisis.  In  this  regard,  I 
have  become  especially  interested  in 
cryogenic  research  or  what  is  popularly 
called  the  science  of  the  supercold. 

In  last  month's  issue  of  Commerce 
Today  magazine  there  appeared  an 
article  concerning  cryogenics  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  In  this  regard,  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  contains  a  request  for  $1 
million  for  the  first  year's  program  plan- 
ning of  an  eventual  $40  million  program 
to  help  the  electrical  industry  find  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  means  of  generating 
electricity.  Part  of  the  answer  will  come 
from  this  Government  program  to  use 
seed  money  in  industry  to  stimulate  in- 
dustrial investment  in  applying  the  sci- 
ence of  cupercold. 

The  specific  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  we  must  view  all  of  our  known 
energy  sources  as  part  of  an  overall  pic- 
ture. The  effort  must  be  coordinated.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  helium  Is  the 
essential  ingredient  of  this  new  science. 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  ironic  that  while 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  using 
Federal  moneys  to  develop  i  major  new 
industry  based  on  cryogenics  and  super- 
conductors, the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  decided  to  stop  conserving 
helium  by  terminating  its  purchsise  cwi- 
tracts  in  the  helium  conservation  pro- 
gram. I  would  pose  the  question:  E>oes 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  left  hand 
know  what  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's right  hand  is  doing? 

With  the  rapid  advancement  in  tech- 
nology our  Nation  has  experienced  in  the 
past  20  years  and  considering  the  prob- 
lems we  face  regarding  future  sources  of 
energy,  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  our  Nation  for  a  Federal 
agency  to  stop  storing  a  valuable  and 
needed  resource  without  a  full  hearing; 
especially  since  another  Federal  agency 
has  determined  to  develop  a  major  new 
industry  using  this  very  resource. 

The  article  from  Commerce  Today 
magazine  follows : 

Cryogenic  Program  To  Develop  Industrt 

A  Federal  program  to  develop  competitive 
new  Industry  through  the  application  of 
supercold  cryogenic  technology  as  a  super- 
conductor   Is    expected    to    be    undertaken 
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under  the  leadership  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment m  the  near  future. 

The  Presidents  FY73  budget  contains  a 
request  for  •!  million  for  the  first  year's 
program  planning  and  definition  phase  of  an 
eventual  MO  million  program  to  help  the 
electrical  Industry  find  better  and  cheaper 
means  of  generating  electricity.  The  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  will  manage  the  pro- 
gram for  the  Commerce  Department. 

A  Cryoelectronics  Section  was  established 
within  the  Cryogenics  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  at  Its  Boulder, 
Colo.,  laboratories  In  1969  representing  the 
fruition  of  a  half-century  of  fundamental 
explorations  In  this  field  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

Specifically,  this  program.  In  cooperation 
with  Industry,  recognized  research  Institutes, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  would  prove  the 
feasibility  of  making  a  multl-mllUon  watt 
electrical  generator  smd  motor  system  which 
takes  advantage  of  superconductors. 

GREATER  EmCIENCY 

Such  an  electrical  generator  Is  expected  to 
operate  with  greater  efficiency  than  present 
generators.  A  one  percent  increase  In  effi- 
ciency would  mean  that  20  mUllon  tons  of 
coal  per  year  could  be  saved.  It  would  also 
mean  a  »4  million  reduction  In  capital  Invest- 
ment per  generator. 

Principal  advantage,  however,  promises  to 
be  a  marked  reduction  In  weight  and  size 
which  would  permit  the  construction,  as- 
sembly and  practical  operation  of  much 
larger  capacity  motors  and  generators  than 
heretofore  possible.  Not  only  economies  of 
scale  would  be  achieved,  perhaps  a  15  to  20 
percent  reduction  In  the  cost  per  kUowatt 
capacity,  but  also  economies  In  use  of  mate- 
rials. 

Intent  of  the  government's  program  wouia 
be  to  usa  Federal  seed  money  In  Industry 
to  stimulate  Industrial  Investment  In  apply- 
ing this  relatively  new  advanced  technology 
in  the  well -established  electric  Industry. 
Commerce  Secretary  Peterson,  In  his  FY  1973 
budget  request  to  the  Congress,  supports  a 
National  Bureau  of  Standard  proposal  to  pro- 
mote and  catalyze  an  Industrial  program  for 
development  of  the  next  generation  of  multi- 
megawatt  electric  generators  and  motors. 

A  task  force  Is  to  be  formed  by  Commerce 
of  representatives  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  I^epartments  of 
Defense.  Tran^ortatlon  and  Interior  to  coor- 
dinate the  planning  action.  Similar  steps 
are  planned  among  the  industrial,  univer- 
sity and  professional  communities  to  assure 
an  effective  approfich  on  a  national  scale. 

The  phenomenon  of  superconductivity  IB 
described  by  Bascom  W.  Birmingham,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  Basic  Standards 
of  Commerce's  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
"as  the  absence  of  electrical  resistance  In 
certain  materials  that  are  maintained  below 
a  characteristic  temperature,  electrical  cvir- 
rent,  and  magnetic  field." 

Cryogenics  has  long  been  under  experi- 
mental development.  But  In  recent  years,  In- 
dustry throughout  the  world  has  been  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  Its  possibilities.  Gen- 
eral Electric  and  Westlnghouse  have  been 
two  Industrial  leaders  In  this  country  experi- 
menting with  cryogenics  as  a  means  of  em- 
ploying Its  superconductivity  characteristics 
In  electric  power  generation. 

Studies  conducted  at  General  Electric  Re- 
.search  and  Development  Center  at  Schenec- 
tady. N.Y.,  Indicate  that  electric  utilities 
could  realize  a  savings  of  several  million  dol- 
lars a  year  with  the  development  of  super- 
conductive generators,  transformers  and 
transmission  lines,  while,  at  t'.e  same  time, 
providing  the  expanding  urban  centers  of  the 
nation  with  all  the  electrical  power  needed. 

A  three-year,  $1.05  million  General  Elec- 
tric research  project  financed  by  the  Edl- 
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son  Electric  Institute,  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  American  Public  Power 
Association,  under  the  operation  of  the  Elec- 
tric Research  Council,  has  been  Investigating 
the  technical  and  economic  feasibility  of 
cryogenic  underground  cable. 

Westlnghouse  Research  Laboratories  at 
Pittsburgh  has  built  and  Is  presently  testing 
the  world's  largest  superconducting  turbo- 
generator which  operates  at  —452  degrees  F. 
Tests  have  been  run  to  5  mllUon-volt-am- 
peres  (MVA)  at  3,600  RPM.  The  company 
expects  that  this  type  of  generator  will  be 
the  answer  for  central  city  generators  to  meet 
the  heavy  elecrlcal  demands  of  the  future. 

Such  utilization  of  cryogenics  could: 

Contribute  toward  solving  the  national 
energy  crisis. 

Develop  radically  new  equipment  and  new 
products  for  export. 

Stimulate  Industrial  growth  and  perhaps 
whole  new  Industries. 

Utilize  existing  U.S.  expertise  and  maintain 
technical  leadership. 

Employ  highly  trained  technical  person- 
nel. 

Through  Its  atomic  energy  and  space  pro- 
gram, this  country  leads  the  world  in  the 
basic  scientific  research  that  underlies  cryo- 
genic technology  and  In  feasibility  studies 
of  various  technological  applications.  In  the 
development  of  actual  prototype  hardware, 
however,  the  U.S.  faces  the  danger  of  being 
outdistanced  by  its  principal  economic  com- 
petitors. The  Japanese  government  is  totally 
funding  a  three  million  watt  generator  for 
the  electrolysis  of  copper.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  already  built  a  3,250  HP  motor.  The 
French  government  is  providing  two-thirds 
of  the  support  for  various  super-conducting 
motors  and  transmission  lines.  The  German 
government  Is  providing  50  percent  of  the 
support  of  a  program  to  build  a  supercon- 
ducting transmission  line. 

Total  U.S.  government  effort  for  supercon- 
ductivity this  year  is  estimated  at  about  810 
million,  almost  none  of  which  is  directed 
toward  commercial  applications. 

LARGE   BLOCKS 

A  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  study 
recently  completed  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  on  problems  to  be  solved  In  ap- 
plying the  phenomenon  of  superconductivity 
to  the  design  of  systems  for  moving  very  large 
blocks  of  electrical  power  underground,  fore- 
sees an  indication  of  the  growth  In  demand 
for  electric  piower  in  the  next  two  decades 
requiring  underground  transmission  circuits 
to  rise  from  the  present  average  level  of  sev- 
eral hundred  megawatts  to  about  2,000  MW. 
If  intertles  between  regional  networks,  for 
example,  between  TVA  and  the  adjacent 
American  Electric  Power  System,  are  placed 
underground,  then  capacities  of  more  than 
7,000  MW  will  be  needed  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  By  comparison,  the  present  load 
of  New  York  City  Is  10,000  MW. 

While  capable  of  carrying  large  amounts  of 
power,  superconducting  cables  cannot  com- 
pete economically  at  lower  pMDwer  levels  be- 
cause of  the  fixed  cost  of  refrigerators  and  de- 
wars.  At  levels  that  are  about  the  celling  for 
conventional  technologies,  the  costs  become 
comparable.  As  this  power  level  rises,  the 
cost  of  each  megawatt  transmitted  per  mile 
drops  dramatically.  If  sup>erconductlng  cables 
become  fairly  common,  a  whole  new  Industry 
win  have  to  be  established  to  produce  the 
miles  of  vacuum-insulated  containers  to 
carry  the  cable. 

Costs  of  such  cable  are  considerably  higher 
than  overhead  power  lines  of  comparable 
power  capability  located  In  the  open  country- 
side. Near  urban  areas,  however,  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  right-of-way  greatly  reduces  the 
differential.  Thus,  It  Is  expected  that  super- 
conducting cables  will  be  used  first  In  the 
large  urban  and  metropolitan  areas  where  the 
nation's  energy  crisis  Is  most  ^vere. 

Environmental  pressures  against  the  use  of 
overhead  lines  near  well-traveled  highways 
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and  In  areas  of  scenic  beauty  are  rising.  Con- 
ventional cables  have  technical  limitations 
of  10  to  30-mlle  links  underground,  thus 
making  them  Incapable  of  supplanting  the 
vast  networks  of  existing  overhead  lines,  even 
if  the  money  were  available.  Superconduct- 
ing cables  could  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
moving  this  barrier. 


THE  WISDOM  OP  JIM  PARLEY 


REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
world  that  many  find  too  full  of  chaos 
and  uncertainty,  it  often  is  refreshing 
and  helpful  to  take  a  moment  to  seek 
counsel  from  the  few  men  of  wisdom  who 
are  yet  among  us. 

Such  a  man  is  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Farley,  distinguished  former  Post- 
master General,  legendary  former  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, and  presently  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp. 

Some  of  the  guiding  principles  of  this 
exceptional  man,  who  is  at  ease  among 
laborers,  industrialists,  kings,  premiers, 
and  px)pes,  were  recently  set  forth  by  Mr. 
John  McCarthy  in  an  article  in  Our 
Sunday  Visitor.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  share  the 
article,  which  follows,  with  my  col- 
leagues : 

Jim  Farley:  Prescription  for  Living 

"I'm  not  anti-anybody  or  antl-anythtng." 
says  James  Aloyslus  Farley,  former  Post- 
master General  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jim,  as  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
twice  helped  Roosevelt  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent by  record  landslide  votes  some  40  years 
ago. 

Now  84,  hale  and  hearty,  Jim  Parley,  6  feet. 
214  Inches  ramrod  tall  and  stylishly  tailored, 
is  active  In  business  and  looked  very  much 
the  hard-working  top  executive  when  we  re- 
cently chatted  with  him  In  his  New  York  of- 
fice. Long  retired  from  politics,  he  has  served 
for  decades  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  a  multi- 
million  dollar  worldwide  firm. 

Retirement  at  65  Is  mandatory  at  Coca- 
Cola,  as  with  most  U.S.  corporations,  and  It 
takes  action  by  the  Board  of  Directors  an- 
nually to  make  an  exception.  Every  year, 
thus  far,  the  Board  has  voted  that  Farley 
stay  on  the  Job.  That's  fine  with  the  Jaunty 
Jim  who  abhors  retirement  and  believes  a 
man  should  work  as  long  as  he's  healthy  and 
wori.h  his  salt. 

"Despite  that  our  country  as  a  whole  is 
better  educated,"  continued  Farley,  "this 
racial  and  ethnic  discrimination,  instead  of 
subsiding,  continues,  and  It  pains  me.  I  sim- 
ply cannot  understand  why  people  are  anti- 
black.  antl-Semltlc  and  anti  the  various 
nationalities  which  make  up  and  made 
America.  I  have  been  never  anti-anybody  or 
antl-anythlng  because,  as  a  boy.  I  was  taught 
at  home  that  everyone  In  the  United  States 
was  equal  and  entitled  to  the  same  rights. 

"My  grandparents  were  Irish  Catholic  im- 
migrants from  County  Meath  who  settled  In 
the  small  town  of  Stony  Point,  New  York. 
The  first  vow  they  took  when  they  landed 
here  was  to  seal  the  book  on  their  past  Irish 
sufferings,  the  anti-Catholicism  of  Orange- 
men, the  persecution  of  the  British  landlords 
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et  al  and  start  a  new  life  entirely  In  America. 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  drilled  Into  me  that 
everyone  in  this  country  was  equal  and  for 
me  to  bury  any  petty  prejudices  I  might  have 
about  Protestants.  Jews,  Englishmen,  Poles, 
Germans,  Italians  or  (with  a  smile  and  a 
wink)  even  Republicans,  and  to  treat  them 
all  as  friends,  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens. 

SAGE  ADVICE 

"Maybe  today,  that  might  sound  corny  but 
It  was  very  sage  advice.  Then  you  listened  to 
older  folks  and  followed  what  they  had  to 
say.  Now  with  some  of  the  youngsters  today, 
anybody  over  30  Is  walking  around  to  save  his 
burial  fees.  Who  wants  to  listen  to  their  old- 
hat  stuff? 

"In  Stony  Point,  then  there  were  80  percent 
Protestants  and  75  percent  Republicans,  yet 
m  1911,  I  was  elected  Town  Clerk,  though  I 
was  an  Irish  Catholic  and  a  democrat.  I  never 
forgot  that  vote  of  confidence.  It  gave  me  a 
grand  start  in  politics. 

"I  am  always  puzzled  somewhat  when  even 
today.  I  find  friends  of  mine,  third  genera- 
tion Irish  Catholics,  most  of  whom  have 
never  been  to  Ireland  or  England  either,  who 
are  every  bit  as  antl-Brltish  as  their  Immi- 
grant grandparents.  That  I  can't  under- 
stand— this  holding  of  ancient  grudges  and 
prejudices  down  through  three  generations. 
I  like  the  British  people.  Always  have  and  get 
along  with  them  fine." 

As  a  confirmation  of  his  statement,  Jim 
Farley  pointed  to  an  autographed  photo  of 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  with 
whom  he  was  on  friendly-  terms.  In  his  office 
are  many  mementoes  of  the  past — auto- 
graphed pictures  of  seven  U.S.  Presidents 
Farley  has  known,  ant'  signed  photographs 
from  Pope  Plus  XII,  Pope  John  XXIII,  Pope 
Paul  VI  and  Cardinal  Spellman  who  recom- 
mended him  for  Papal  Knighthood.  Jim  Far- 
ley has  had  a  half  dozen  audiences  with  Pope 
Paul,  three  or  four  with  Pope  John  and 
countless  talks  with  Pope  Plus.  Once  In  Rome, 
Jim  even  had  a  formal  meeting  with  Mus- 
solini. 

In  his  capacity  as  head  of  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corp.,  Jim  Parley  has  to  travel  the  world 
continually,  attending  sales  conferences,  offi- 
cial dinners  and  lunches.  Last  year  alone, 
Farley  attended  130  dinners,  105  lunches  and 
travelled  some  26,000  miles  to  18  different 
countries.  In  his  circles  around  the  globe. 
Jim  Farley  has  met  nobodies  and  nabobs  of 
every  conceivable  order,  even  the  late  ex- 
King  of  England;  Victor  Emanuel  Umberto, 
former  King  of  Italy  and  the  late  Premier 
of  Portugal.  Salazar. 

WHO  IMPRESSED  MOST? 

Replying  to  our  question  about  who,  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  people 
whom  he  has  met  had  impressed  him  most. 
Parley  Instantly  answered:  "Pope  Plus  XII." 
"Of  all  the  persons  I  have  met  In  some  degree 
of  intimacy,"  said  Farley,  "the  greatest  was 
His  Holiness,  Pope  Plus  xn.  Simple  dignity, 
breadth  of  Intellect,  devout  humility  made 
him  a  beacon  of  light  In  a  sorely  troubled 
world." 

Then  smiling  as  If  In  fond  reminiscence, 
Parley  suddenly  asked,  "Did  you  know  that 
Pope  Pius  was  a  pretty  good  political  fore- 
caster?" Then  Jim  went  on  to  explain  that 
long  before  he  or  anybody  had  the  idea,  the 
Pope  told  Farley  that  he  thought  Roosevelt 
would  run  for  a  third  term  as  President.  And 
FDR  did,  eventually,  which  caused  the  fa- 
mous break  between  the  President  and  Farley 
who  did  not  believe  In  a  third  presidential 
term.  Congress  apparently  agreed  with  Jim 
for  it  has  since  passed  a  law  limiting  the 
Presidents  to  two  terms. 

Incidentally,  Jim  Farley  personally  won 
national  acceptance  as  a  foremost  political 
forecaster  himself  In  1936.  Days  before  the 
Presidential  election  was  held,  Farley  pre- 
dicted that  Roosevelt  would  carry  46  of  the 
then  48  States  with  the  exceptions  of  Maine 
and  Vermont.  And  that  was  the  exact  result 
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the  day  after  the  November  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1936.  Chairman  Farley  had  reached 
the  advance  prediction  by  phoning  each  of 
the  States'  Democratic  Chairmen  and  match- 
ing their  firsthand  reports  with  his  own  per- 
sonal survey  of  the  1936  pre-election  political 
situation. 

TOLD  TO  WORK  HARD 

Farley's  lather  was  a  brick  manufacturer, 
the  old-fashioned  head  of  an  old-fashioned 
family.  One  morning,  he  was  hitching  up 
the  horse  to  go  to  the  funeral  of  a  neighbor's 
daughter  and  the  horse  kicked  him.  He  died 
that  night. 

"My  mother  called  her  children  together 
after  the  funeral,"  relates  Jim,  "and  told 
us  we'd  all  have  to  think  of  each  other 
and  to  work  hard.  Well,  of  course,  work 
means  performing  services  for  other  people 
and  I  found  early  that  I  like  people  bo 
much  that  it  wasn't  really  work,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  to  be  engaged  In  use- 
ful functions.  It  wasn't  work  for  me.  To  use 
that  old-fashioned  term,  we  were  gainfully 
occupied.  My  mother,  a  good  and  wise 
woman,  emphasized  the  'occupation'  on  the 
ground  that  the  'gain'  would  take  care  of 
Itself. 

"Too,  my  mother  asked  us  never  to  drink 
or  smoke,  and  I  never  have.  But  primarily, 
that's  out  of  respect  for  my  mother's  love 
for  \is,  and  not  the  other  way  around."  Then 
Farley  thoughtfully  added.  "I  Just  wouldn't 
do  anything  which  would  hurt  her — then  or 
now." 

Though  Jim  Farley  attends  hundreds  of 
dinners  and  lunches  annually  where  spirits 
flow,  he  has  never  touched  a  drop.  "Vanilla 
Ice  cream  Is  my  only  weakness."  Jim  admits, 
"but  my  mother  never  warned  me  against 
it  and  I'm  glad." 

In  his  long  political  and  business  careers. 
James  A.  Farley  has  a  reputation  of  always 
being  straightforward  both  in  his  words 
and  deeds.  There's  never  even  a  breath  of 
scandal  in  his  record.  His  word  Is  always 
accepted  and  relied  upon  by  all  who  have 
known  him.  Again,  Farley  gives  his  mother 
full  credit  for  this. 

"I  always  tell  the  truth  when  asked  a 
question,"  volunteered  Parley,  "and  the  rea- 
son Is  very  simple.  As  a  kid,  I  had  a  bad 
memory.  Mother  quickly  spotted  this  and 
pointed  out  to  me  that  unless  I  told  the 
truth  to  people,  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  remem- 
ber what  I  told  them.  Therefore,  I  would 
lose  a  lot  of  sleep  at  night  trying  to  remem- 
ber what  I  said  to  them  Instead  of  the  truth." 

In  these  permissive  days  when  many  chil- 
dren regard  their  dads  as  dopes  and  mothers 
uncommunicative,  listening  to  James  A.  Far- 
ley telling  about  his  early  promises  to  bis 
mother  and  how  he  kept  heeding  her  com- 
mon sense  advice  is  rather  refreshing.  With 
Jim,  It's  no  put-on  gimmick,  but  a  sincere 
Christian  philosophy  of  living.  It's  his  credo 
and  Jim  not  only  believes  It.  but  practices  it. 

Since  his  wife's  death  in  1955  (she's  Bess, 
God  bless  her,  to  Jim) .  Farley  lives  alone  in 
the  Waldorf  Towers,  New  York,  and  walks 
briskly  dally  to  his  office  which  Is  several 
blocks  away.  He  Is  in  his  office  around  9  a.m. 
and  works  till  5:30  p.m.  On  a  Saturday,  he 
will  occasionally  go  In  and  catch  up  with 
his  mall.  Jim's  three  children  telephone 
nearly  every  day  and  his  four  grandchildren 
In  college  call  "collect"  on  Sunday  after  he 
returns  from  the  9  a.m.  Mass  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  At  the  9  a.m.  Mass,  Jim  acts  as 
an  usher  and  takes  up  the  collection.  Row- 
ever,  he  complains  that  at  St.  Patrick's  he 
rarely  sees  any  of  his  parish  friends  because 
the  congregation  Is  mostly  from  out  of  town. 
KEEP  in  touch 

Parley  firmly  believes  that  families  should 
keep  in  touch,  answer  letters  and  write 
thank-you  notes  for  favors  done  or  presents 
received.  With  his  own  grandchildren,  he  gets 
their  parents  to  see  to  It  they  answer  their 
mall  and  write  their  own  thank-you  letters. 
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A  faithful  respondent  to  his  own  mall.  Far- 
ley laments  the  small  percentage  who  ever 
answer  personal  letters  received  even  when  a 
service  is  rendered.  He  cited  the  case  of  a 
graduate  student  who  sent  blm  a  long  list  of 
questions  about  Roosevelt.  Even  though  it 
took  several  hours  to  do  so,  Farley  answered 
them  in  detail  and  sent  the  replies  pronto  to 
the  graduate  student  who  showed  bis  grati- 
tude by  never  even  acknowledging  that  he 
received  them. 

All  of  Farley's  letters  are  signed  In  green 
ink.  However,  Jim  never  was  aware  that  green 
ink  faded  In  sunlight.  Hence,  once  after  sign- 
ing In  green  Ink  some  10,000  Postmaster 
Commissions,  he  had  to  recall  them  and  re- 
trace his  signature  In  black  ink  on  each  one. 

"An  important  point  in  what  I  like  to  de- 
scribe as  a  buoyant  philosophy  on  living," 
comments  Jim  Farley,  "Is  loyalty.  If  you  don't 
have  loyalty,  you  don't  have  anything.  You 
owe  loyalty  to  your  Church,  your  country, 
then  to  your  family,  your  business  and  your 
political  party.  Loyalty  and  truth  are  the 
most  valuable  attributes  you  can  possess  and 
you're  not  entitled  to  any  credit  for  them." 

ALWAYS    HONEST 

No  one  has  ever  accused  Jim  Farley  of  tak- 
ing a  dollar  or  telling  a  lie.  Even  after  his 
famous  break  with  Roosevelt  over  the  third- 
term  Issue,  Farley,  though  he  resigned  as 
National  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
remained  loyal  and  continued  to  serve  as  the 
Party's  New  York  State  Chairman,  and 
worked  hard  for  FDR's  re-election  to  a  third 
term.  On  the  Saturday  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, Farley  wired  1 1 ,000  Democratic  commit- 
teemen In  New  York  State  urging  them  to 
support  Roosevelt.  This  demonstration  of 
loyalty  was  printed  on  the  front  page  of  most 
of  the  nation's  Sunday  newspapers  and  was 
most  helpful  in  the  Roosevelt  victory.  Too, 
Farley  brought  New  York  State  Into  the 
Roosevelt  Democratic  winning  column  that 
year. 

Farley  Is  a  living  example  of  Mark  Twain's 
admonition  that  schooling  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  Interfere  with  a  man's  education. 
He  graduated  from  the  local  high  school  but 
they  forgot  to  deliver  his  diploma.  Accord- 
ingly, he  Is  the  only  man  In  American  history 
who  received  his  diploma  60  years  late  when 
a  new  high  school  was  named  after  him. 
Interestingly.  Jim  has  been  given  a  fiock  of 
honorary  degrees  from  a  long  list  of  colleges 
and  universities. 

"Actually,  my  education  did  not  end  with 
high  school,"  mused  Farley,  "It  began  when 
I  went  to  night  school  at  Packard  Commer- 
cial School  and  became  a  bookkeeper.  It  was 
there  that  I  learned  that  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ple do  not  show  up  on  balance  sheets.  You 
have  to  go  out  and  meet  people  and  you'll  In- 
variably find  them  friendly  and  helpful.  I 
always  did." 


IN  MEMORY  OP  DR.  SAMUEL  Z. 
WESTERPIELD,  TEACHER,  DIP- 
LOMAT, AND  FRIEND 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
my  remarks  is  to  reflect  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Z.  Westerfield.  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Liberia.  He  was  committed 
to  his  family  and  his  country.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  strengthened  im- 
measurably the  friendship  between 
Liberia  and  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Westerfield  was  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's great  economists.  He  had  received 
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a  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University  and 
had  been  a  dean  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  at  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity. He  had  also  taught  at  Harvard,  Lin- 
coln University,  and  Atlanta  University. 

His  career  as  a  diplomat  began  with 
his  service  as  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economics  and  Plarming 
in  the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  State,  in  1964.  His  exper- 
tise on  the  affairs  of  the  African  conti- 
nent led  to  his  appointment  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Liberia  in  September  of 
1969. 

He  had  long  been  an  expert  on  the 
economics  of  underdeveloped  areas  hav- 
ing served  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  International  Affairs  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  in  the  early 
1960's.  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the 
economics  of  underdeveloped  areas  of 
Latin  American  and  Africa. 

Dr.  Westerfield's  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  academic  world 
and  in  the  Federal  Government  speaks 
for  itself.  It  was  a  highly  productive  ca- 
reer and  it  was  one  of  which  we  all  should 
have  been  able  to  look  forward  to  seeing 
even  greater  successes  in  the  fruitful 
years  that  should  have  been  Dr.  Wester- 
field's. 

What  I  admired  most  of  all  about  Dr. 
Westerfield  was  his  strong  character 
which  was  the  basis  of  not  only  his  career 
but  the  life  he  provided  for  his  family. 
His  wife,  the  former  Helene  Bryant  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  his  son,  Samuel,  a 
third-year  medical  student;  his  daugh- 
ter. Sheila,  a  linguist  In  the  third  year  of 
her  studies  at  American  University;  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Aime  Westerfield  Pitts,  a  dis- 
tinguished educator,  and  his  aimts  and 
their  families,  all  grieve  at  his  loss.  No 
one  can  replace  their  loss,  although  the 
memory  of  his  love  for  them  will  warm 
all  of  their  days. 

We  who  worked  with  Dr.  Westerfield. 
know  that  like  many  great  men  he  left 
behind  countless  persons  trained  by  him 
to  carry  out  his  work  in  the  future.  He 
was  beyond  being  a  diplomat,  a  great 
teacher.  He  started  his  career  as  a  teach- 
er. What  he  taught  lives  on  in  the  work 
of  his  students  and  colleagues.  No  man 
can  leave  a  more  impressive  monument. 

I  will  miss  him  as  a  friend. 

On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  extend  to  his  family  our 
s>'mpathy  and  the  grief  we  share  with 
those  who  knew  him  so  well. 
MzMORiAi.  Services.  Metropolitan  AME 
CHUKCB,  Washington,  DC.  Jitlt  25,  1972 

Samuel  Z.  Westerfield,  Jr.  was  born  In  Chi- 
cago, nilnolfl  and  received  his  early  educa- 
tion here  In  Washington.  D.C.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Shaw  Junior  High  School,  Dun- 
bar Senior  School  and  Howard  University, 
M^^gnft  Cum  Laude.  In  these  early  years  and 
throughout  his  short  but  highly  productive 
life,  he  was  a  scholar  In  the  truest  sense — one 
for  whom  living  was  learning.  Mr.  Wester- 
field received  the  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 
frocn  Harvard  tTnlverslty.  He  made  bis  own 
contribution  to  the  academic  universe  as  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Economics  at  Lincoln 
University,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  Proifeesor  of  Economics 
at  Atlanta  University,  and  Visiting  Proifessor 
In  the  Oraduate  School  of  Buslnew  Adminis- 
tration at  his  aUaa  mater.  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 
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During  these  years,  Dr.  Westerfield  devoted 
his  time  and  energies  not  only  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties  but  also — 
and  perhaps,  even  more  Importantly — to  his 
students — counselling  them,  encouraging 
them.  Inspiring  them  and  urging  them  on 
to  develop  their  greatest  potential.  He  was 
untiring  In  his  efforts  to  Impart  to  them  the 
values  of  intellectual  curiosity,  integrity  and 
a  zest  for  learning. 

In  1961,  Dr.  Westerfield  became  Associate 
Director  of  the  Debt  Analysis  Staff  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  Soon,  thereafter,  he 
became  Deputy  Director  in  the  Office  of  In- 
ternational Affairs.  His  area  of  concentration 
was  the  economics  of  underdevelojjed  areas, 
with  particular  referenw  to  Latin  America 
and  Africa. 

Dr.  Westerfield's  C3ovemment  service  also 
Included  positions  as  Economist  with  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Indus- 
trial Economics  Branch  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

An  extensive  and  In-depth  knowledge  of 
economics,  together  with  a  deep  concern  for 
people  exemplified  Samuel  Westerfield,  the 
man.  His  family,  friends  and  associates, 
therefore,  rejoiced  in  the  rare  and  perfect 
choice,  when,  in  1963,  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs.  This  marked,  as  they  knew 
.t  would,  the  beginning  of  a  new  thrust  In 
his  career. 

In  1964  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economics  and  Plan- 
ning In  the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs.  Dur- 
ing this  period.  Smuel  Westerfield,  Jr. 
gained  a  vast  yet  Intimate  knowledge  of 
Africa  and  Us  peoples.  One  had  only  to  talk 
brlefiy  with  Dr.  Westerfield  to  discern  his 
unassuming  manner,  his  sensitivity  and  un- 
derstanding of  people.  These  qualities  cou- 
pled with  his  brill  Ijuit  scholarship  and  a  zest 
for  a  full  and  productive  life,  were  attributes 
which  those  who  knew  him  well  wUl  always 
remember.  Such  men  are  rare;  such  men  are 
tiuely  diplomats.  Thus,  it  was  on  September 
17.  1960.  Dr.  Samuel  Z.  Westerfield.  Jr.  was 
sworn  In  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  a  position  in  which  he 
further  nurtvired  the  strong  bond  of  friend- 
ship and  respect  he  had  worked  to  build  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  continent 
of  Africa. 

Ambassador  Westerfield  died  at  his  home 
In  Monrovia.  Liberia  on  July  19.  commit- 
ment to  his  family  and  to  his  country.  He 
was  a  devoted  son,  brother,  husband  and 
father. 

Ambassador  Westerfield  died  at  his  home 
In  Monrovia,  Liberia  on  July  19,  1972.  He  is 
survived  by  a  loving  and  devoted  wife,  the 
former  Helene  Bryant  of  Birmingham.  Ala- 
bama, a  son.  Samuel  m,  third  year  medical 
student  at  Columbia  University.  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York  City,  a 
daughter.  Sheila  Helene  who  is  a  third  year 
s'-udent  in  the  Department  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages at  American  University.  Washington, 
D.C.  In  addition.  Ambassador  Westerfield 
leaves  a  loving  sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Westerfield 
Pitts.  Executive  Director  of  the  Title  I  Pro- 
gram, D.C.  Public  Schools,  three  aiints.  Miss 
Catherine  Waddleton,  Mrs.  Mildred  Thomp- 
son and  Mrs.  Alice  Nee,  a  step>slster,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Valentine  Smith  and  a  cousin,  Mrs. 
Catherine  Thompson  Mackey  and  their  chil- 
dren. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  21,  19'2] 


U.S.  Envoy  Samuel  Westerfield  Dies 
(By  Jean  R.  Halley) 
Samuel  Z.  Westerfield  Jr.,  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Liberia,  died  Tuesday  at  his  home  in  Mon- 
rovia after  suffering  a  heart  attack.  Re  was  62. 
An   economist    and    former   high-ranking 
State  Department  official,  he  was  named  to 
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his  diplomatic  post  by  President  Nixon  in 
September,  1969. 

"We  are  deeply  grieved  by  the  untimely 
death  of  Ambassador  Samuel  Z.  Westerfield 
at  his  post  In  Monrovia.  We  extend  our  heart- 
felt condolences  to  Mrs.  Westerfield  and  the 
family.  Ambassador  Westerfield,  who  had 
given  substantially  of  himself  In  service  to 
his  country,  was  a  dedicated  Foreign  Service 
officer  and  public  servant  widely  respected  In 
both  the  United  States  and  Africa,"  Secretary 
of  State  William  Rogers  said  in  a  statement 
Issued  at  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Westerfield,  who  was  born  In  Chicago, 
received  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Howard 
University  and  a  master's  degree  and  his 
doctorate  at  Harvard  University. 

An  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Lin- 
coln University  from  1947  to  1950,  he  then 
became  dean  of  the  school  of  business  admin- 
istration and  professor  of  economics  at  At- 
lanta University.  He  served  In  those  capaci- 
ties until  1961  when  he  Joined  the  federal 
government  as  associate  director  of  the  debt 
analysis  staff  at  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Westerfield  later  was  deputy  director 
of  Treasury's  office  of  International  affairs, 
concentrating  on  the  economics  of  underde- 
veloped areas,  particularly  in  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  During  that  period,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Affairs — Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  conference  In  Mex- 
ico City  m  1962. 

He  Joined  the  State  Department  In  1963  as 
deputy  assistant  secretary  in  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Affairs. 

A  year  later,  he  was  assigned  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  deputy  assistant  secretary  In 
the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  African 
Affairs.  At  the  time,  the  department  said  the 
appointment  "reflects  our  Intensified  Inter- 
est In  African  economic  affairs." 

Mr.  Westerfield  had  served  as  a  VS.  repre- 
sentative to  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  In  1963.  He  also  had 
been  on  the  board  of  examiners  for  the  For- 
eign Service. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Helene  Bryant;  a  son,  Samuel;  a  daughter, 
Shlela,  and  a  sister,  Anne  Pitts. 


235/236  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
presently  debating  in  the  full  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  a  proposed 
piece  of  legislation  to  recodify  all  of  the 
existing  Federal  legislation  relating  to 
housing,  mass  transportation,  water  and 
sewer  systems,  and  other  community  de- 
velopment activities.  It  is  a  massive  piece 
of  legislation. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  had  many  ex- 
perimental programs  in  the  field  of  sub- 
sidized housing;  and,  although  the  in- 
tent is  very  good — and  the  hope  that 
springs  eternal  to  place  people  in  their 
own  private  homes  is  an  underlsrlng 
plank  of  this  legislation — the  results 
have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  It 
seems  Improper  to  me  that,  as  a  com- 
mittee, we  have  not  better  heeded  the 
vast  number  of  letters  and  general  in- 
quiries that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
what  has  become  known  as  the  235/236 
housing  programs. 

In  committee,  several  of  us  have  plead- 
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ed  with  our  fellow  members  to  go  home  to 
their  district  and  look  in  to  the  235/236 
housing  programs  that  may  already  be 
existing  because  they  have  clearly  cre- 
ated some  inequities  that  we  are  not,  in 
my  opinion,  properly  considering  in  the 
housing  bill  that  is  no\  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Con^mittee. 

In  the  spirit  of  trying  to  encourage 
both  my  colleagues  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  the  other 
Members  of  this  House  to  more  respon- 
sibly look  into  the  actual  results  of  the 
235/236  subsidized  housing  programs,  I 
have  been  granted  the  privilege  by  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Glenn  Davis  of 
Wisconsin,  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
letter  which  was  sent  to  him  from  Mr. 
Myron  O.  Everson  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
which  illustrates  but  one  inequity  that 
has  occurred  by  this  type  program.  I  ask 
that  my  colleagues  now  consider  the 
ramifications  that  are  suggested  in  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Everson : 

MiLWAtTKEE,  Wis., 

August  1, 1972. 
Congressman  Glenn  R.  Davis, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  successful  efforts  In  eliminating 
the  inequity  by  which  235  home  owners 
were  permitted  to  deduct,  from  their  Income 
tax.  amounts  of  Interest  paid  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  235  Program  Is  In 
need  of  further  Investigation.  As  an  example, 
two  of  the  personnel  working  in  my  office 
(Federal  Employees)  have  purchased  a  new 
home.  The  following  breakdown  shows  what 
I  feel  is  an  Inequity. 

MAN      NO.      1 conventional      LOAN 

Annual  Income:  $10,242. 
No.  of  Children:  1. 
Down  Payment :  $7,000. 
No.  Years  Mortgage :  25. 
Cost  of  Home:  $19,000. 
Monthly  Payment:  $170.00. 

MA —   NO.    2 — 235    LOAN 

Annual  Income :  $10,766. 

No.  of  ChUdren:  4. 

Down  Payment:  $200.00. 

No.  Years  Mortgage:  30. 

Cost  of  Home:   $24,000  Approx. 

Monthly  Payment:   $127,000  Approx. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  man  with  the 
235  home  was  a  previous  home  owner  who 
sold  his  home  and  purchased  a  235  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  receiving  Government  assist- 
ance. Upon  the  sale  of  his  previous  property 
he  used  the  equity  to  purchase  a  second  car 
for  the  family,  pay  bills,  etc.,  and  make  the 
minimum  down  payment  on  his  235. 

I  believe  further  elaboration  is  not  neces- 
sary as  I'm  sure  you  can  readUy  see  the  In- 
justice In  this  type  of  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  Myron  O.  Everson. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  not  only  review 
the  obvious  problems  created  by  this 
particular  case,  but  also  to  go  home  to 
their  own  districts  and  search  very  dili- 
gently for  answers  to  some  of  the  sub- 
stantial problems  that  we,  sis  a  Con- 
gress, have  created  by  Instituting  such 
programs  without  providing  for  better 
protection  to  homeowners,  renters  and, 
equally  important,  the  taxpayers  who 
subsidize  this  effort. 

Now  is  the  time  for  our  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  and  the  entire 
Congress,  to  consideration  how  we  might 
revamp  this  legislation  so  that  this  type 
of  problem  is  not  enlarged  and  magnified. 
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A  UNIQUE  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  August  8, 
marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  exe- 
cution by  the  Soviet  Gtovemment  of  24 
outstanding  representatives  of  Russia's 
Jewish  community,  butchered  in  the 
basement  of  Moscow's  Lubianka  Prison 
by  Stalin's  assassins,  and  victims  of  that 
dictator's  warped  hatred  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

These  people  deserved  a  far  different 
fate.  In  1942.  as  Hitler's  legions  swept 
ever  deeper  into  the  heartland  of  Russia, 
Stalin  knew  that  he  had  to  call  upon 
every  possible  ally  in  order  to  gain  their 
allegiance  and  daily  support.  Swallow- 
ing his  pride  and  past  policies,  he  com- 
menced a  calculated  wooing  of  previously 
persecuted  and  reviled  minorities,  who 
had  previously  clung  to  their  uniqueness 
as  groups,  defying  Stalin's  assimilation 
efforts.  As  a  result,  all  across  beleaguered 
Russia.  Stalin's  people  began  offering 
them  enticements  to  reassert  their  na- 
tional and  ethnic  identity  in  the  name 
of  defense  of  Mother  Russia  against  the 
invader. 

In  order  to  do  this,  of  course,  these 
people  had  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  only  regime  governing  the  country 
and  fighting  Hilter;  the  hated  Stalin 
dictatorship.  Many  succumbed  to  the 
blandishments  and  inducements,  subor- 
dinating their  hatred  of  Stalin  and  his 
methods  in  the  name  of  opposing  Hitler. 
Needless  to  say,  in  light  of  the  virulent 
anti-Semitism  of  the  Nazis,  the  Jews  of 
Russia  responded,  and  valiantly. 

The  people  executed  in  1952  in  that 
notorious  prison  were  all  members  and 
leaders  of  the  Jewish  Anti-Fasclst  Com- 
mittee, which  had  done  yoeman  work 
in  that  desperate  struggle  against  the 
invaders. 

Most  of  these  people  were  intellectuals, 
poets,  and  writers  with  notable  records 
of  accomplishment  behind  them.  Today 
we  commemorate  that  20th  armiversary, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
commemoration.  Such  sad  anniversaries 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose;  that  of  re- 
minding us  of  what  has  been  done  to 
these  people. 

In  light  of  what  is  transpiring  today 
in  regard  to  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  all  the  more  fitting.  While 
Stalin  is  dead  and  urmiourned,  his  poli- 
cies live  on  in  the  hearts  and  daily  lives 
of  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anti-Semitism  is  an  old  Russian  art. 
which  fiourished  under  the  czars.  Let  us 
recall  at  this  time  that  for  centuries, 
the  Russians  under  the  Romanoffs  prac- 
ticed the  crudest  and  most  violent  anti- 
Semitism.  Not  for  nothing  did  young  and 
old  Jews  alike  flee  Russia  for  a  better 
world.  And  when  the  Soviets  took  over, 
they  continued  the  tradition,  finding  it 
useful  for  their  own  purposes. 

Today.  anti-Semitism  still  pervades 
Soviet  society,  dripping  and  permeating 
every  level  of  Russian  life.  Only  Jews 
have      their      religious      identification 
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stamped  on  all  their  official  pai>ers  In 
Russia  today.  Only  Jews  are  not  aUowed 
to  retain  a  cultural  identity  through  a 
variety  of  institutions  made  available  to 
almost  every  other  identifiable  ethnic 
group  in  that  country.  Even  the  Volga 
Germans,  who  were  deported  to  farther 
areas  of  Russia  in  World  War  n  because 
of  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  are  able  today 
to  publish,  study,  and  engage  in  other 
activities  in.  line  with  their  heritage. 
Yet  the  doors  are  still  shut  in  the  faces 
of  the  Jews. 

So  it  is  an  ongoing  wonder  to  note 
that  in  spite  of  the  calculated  effort  of 
the  regime  to  stifle  Jewishness  and 
everything  that  goes  with  it,  the  Jews  of 
Russia  continue  to  successfully  insist  on 
their  rights  to  assert  their  ethnic  and 
religious  identity.  They  have  done  this  in 
the  face  of  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
oppression  only  such  a  monolithic  state 
as  the  Soviet  Union  can  bring  to 
bear  upon  their  efforts.  And  they  are 
succeeding. 

There  are  some  lights  that  the  strong- 
est breath  of  oppression  cannot  blow  out. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  enduring 
throughout  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
is  an  inspiring  example  to  those  of  us  in 
other  lands  who  admire  such  courage  in 
the  face  of  awesome,  overbearing  force. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  altogether  fitting 
for  us  to  commemorate  these  victims  of 
another  struggle  against  the  enemies  of 
all  mankind.  The  Jews  face  in  every  age 
some  force  of  destruction,  focused 
against  them  because  they  are  there  in 
the  form  of  an  eternal  scapegoat.  It  is 
almost  as  if  they  have  focused  upon 
them  in  each  age  the  darker  forces  and 
elements  of  man's  nature.  When  will 
other  people  ever  leave  these  poor  people 
alone? 


ITS  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  celebration  this  year  of  their  golden 
anniversary  by  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  I 
feel  that  it  is  appropriate  that  special 
attention  be  drawn  to  this  organization 
and  the  outstanding  contributions  it  has 
made  in  the  course  of  its  existence.  Not 
only  has  it  served  as  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  its  own  members,  but  countless 
thousands  have  benefited  from  the  many 
varied  services  rendered  by  the  Order  or 
Ahepa  to  those  in  need. 

The  Order  of  Ahepa  must  also  be  com- 
mended for  its  strong  support  and  en- 
couragement of  academic  programs  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  addition 
to  this,  numerous  memorials  and  count- 
less philanthropic  causes,  including  hos- 
pitals, medical  research  centers,  orphans 
and  victims  of  natural  disasters,  have 
been  aided  greatly  by  the  support  mem- 
bers of  this  order  have  so  generously 
provided. 

In  view  of  the  fine  record  which  this  or- 
ganization has  accomplished.  I  would  like 
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to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  members 
of  the  Order  of  Ahepa  and  wish  them  well 
as  they  continue  in  their  programs  of 
service  to  human  needs  and  betterment. 


RADIO  STATION  WELI  TAKES  INITI- 
ATIVE  IN   CAMPAIGN   SCHEDULING 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  surrounding 
the  financing  uf  political  campaigns.  Be- 
cause of  ever-increasing  campaign  costs 
and  the  difficulties  of  raising  campaign 
money,  personal  wealth  has  regrettably 
become  a  prime  qualification  for  hold- 
ing public  office  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  main  factor  in  the  development 
of  this  situation  has  of  course  been  the 
substantial  cost  of  mass  media  advertis- 
ing. The  60-second  spot,  and  the  sky- 
rocketing media  campaign  budget  have 
become  necessities  in  American  politics. 
For  those  candidates  who  can  afiford  to 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  mass 
media,  the  dividends  in  terms  of  voter 
recognition  can  be  considerable.  For 
those  who  cannot  afford  it.  communica- 
tion with  the  voters  can  be  an  uphill 
struggle. 

It  was  to  minimize  the  unfair  advan- 
tages of  wealth  that  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Elections  Campaign  Act  of  1971. 
This  legislation  requires  strict  financial 
reporting  and  limits  the  amount  of 
money  which  can  be  spent  on  these  types 
of  advertising. 
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It  was  the  hope  of  Congrress  that  the 
media  themselves  would  give  equal  ac- 
cess to  the  airwaves  by  providing  free 
time  to  all  candidates,  not  only  for  the 
Presidency,  but  for  congressional  races. 
Such  public  service  programing  would 
help  neutralize  the  political  effects  of 
money,  and  would  guarantee  that  all 
candidates  could  communicate  with  the 
public  on  an  equal  basis. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  radio  sta- 
tion WELI  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  has 
taken  just  such  an  initiative,  and  is  of- 
fering free  air  time  to  ft.ll  candidates 
within  its  listening  area.  In  accordance 
with  the  legal  requirements  of  FCC  reg- 
ulations and  with  the  1971  Campaign 
Reform  Act,  WEU  has  established  a 
schedule  of  15  90-second  announcements 
for  congressional  candidates.  WELI's  ac- 
tions represent  a  significant  step  forward 
in  public  service  broadcasting  and  in  the 
improvement  of  our  political  campaigns. 
I  am  pleased  to  accept  their  offer  and  I 
ask  all  Members  to  join  me  in  commend- 
ing station  WELL  for  its  initiative  and  its 
concern  for  the  integrity  of  the  political 
process. 


MEAT  PRICES — STILL  RISING 


August  10,  1972 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  economic 
news  of  the  past  2  months  has  shown  in 
statistics  what  every  shopper  knows — 
the  price  of  food  is  still  rising. 

Retail  food  prices  jumped  by  0.9  per- 
cent in  June,  mostly  in  the  area  of  meat, 
vegetables,  and  fruits.  It  has  just  been 
announced  that  July  wholesale  prices  in 


all  categories  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of 
8.4  percent — the  sharpest  increase  since 
August  1971. 

A  rise  in  livestock  prices  and  sharp  in- 
creases in  poultry,  eggs,  and  fresh  vege- 
table prices  caused  Jiily's  food  sector's 
prices  to  increase  at  a  seasonally  adjust- 
ed 1.8-percent  rate — or  an  annual  rate 
of  21.6  percent.  Food  and  farm  prices 
were  7.2-percent  higher  in  July  than  thjy 
were  when  phase  I  started  last  August. 

Specific  cases  of  food  price  increases 
have  been  carefully  documented  by  a 
volunteer  citizens  group  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  the  22d  District  Com- 
munity Committee  on  Consumer  Prices. 
At  the  present  time,  several  committee 
members  are  conducting  a  study  of  meat 
prices  as  advertised  in  Cleveland  area 
newspapers.  These  advertised  prices  are, 
of  course,  low  prices  on  sale  items  which 
the  stores  involved  feel  will  encourage 
consumers  to  shop  in  their  stores. 

In  other  words,  the  meat  prices  in 
these  advertisements  are  lower  than 
average  and,  in  some  cases,  are  undoubt- 
edly "loss  leader"  items.  Nevertheless,  a 
study  of  these  ads  shows  a  generally 
steady  climb  in  meat  prices  during  the 
summer  months. 

Of  the  116  items  listed.  44,  or  36  per- 
cent went  steadily  up  in  price.  Four,  or 
3.4  percent  went  steadily  down  in  price 
from  week  to  week.  Four,  or  3.4  percent 
went  down  and  then  up  in  price,  while 
the  other  64  items — 55.2  percent  of  the 
sample — remained  stable  in  price. 

Of  the  44  items  which  Increased  in 
price  in  the  Cleveland  area,  41  increased 
in  price  by  more  than  2.5  percent.  Six- 
teen, or  36  percent  increased  by  more 
than  10  percent,  and  two  items  increased 
by  more  than  30  percent.  Following  is 
a  table  which  lists  some  of  the  more 
dramatic  increases: 


RECENT  TRENDS  IN  CLEVELAND  MEAT  PRICES,  JUNE  17-JULY  15,  1972 


Meat  item 


June  17- 
24 


Price  by  week  and  percentage  change 

July  9-15 
Amount        Percent 


June  25- 
July  3 


July  4- 


Boneless  Spencer  roast $1.09 

Square  cut  chuck  roast S0.68  .68 

Boneless  chuck  roast .94 

Round  bone  family  steah .98  1.04 

Rib  steaks,  family  pack 1.09 

Chuckstoak .88 

Medium  spare  ribs .69  .69. 


$0.78 

■  .99 
1.19 


$1.29 
.78 
1.08 
1.08 
1.29 
.98 
.79 


-1-18.5 
-1-14.7 
-1-14.9 
-H0.2 
-1-18.2 
-1-11.4 
-1-14.3 


Meat  item 


Price  by  week  and  percentage  change 
July  9-15 
Amount        Percen  I 


June  17-    June  25- 
24         July  3 


July  4- 
8 


Hamburger— extra  lean  (10-15  percent 

fatcontent) $.96          $.96  $.98  n.04 

Heritage  House  sliced  bacon,  Vacpac .69            .79  .79  .79 

Pork  steaks,  family  pack..     .69 .79 

Quarter  loin  sliced  pork  chops .76 .88  .88 

Whole  chicken  legs 35  .49  .55 

Chicken  thighs 45  .55  .59 

Split  chicken  broilers  with  backs 24            .26  .26  .28 


-t-8.3 
-t-14.4 
-1-14.4 
-1-15.0 
-1-57.1 
+31.1 
-1-16.6 


REPEAL  MEAT  IMPORT  QUOTA  LAW 

One  way  in  which  meat  prices  can  be 
stabilized  is  to  permit  additional  supplies 
of  lean,  processing  meat — the  type  used 
in  hamburgers,  sausages,  and  TV  din- 
ners— to  enter  the  country.  For  the  past 
8  years,  the  importation  of  this  type  of 
meat  has  been  restricted  by  the  Meat  Im- 
port Quota  Act  of  1964. 

On  March  13  of  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  repeal  this  anticon- 
sumer  legislation.  Since  then,  some  50 
other  Members  of  the  House  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation. 

Repeal  of  the  meat  quota  law  would 
permit  these  cheaper  cuts  of  meat — 
which  American  cattlemen  simply  cannot 


supply — to  enter  the  American  market 
and  stabilize  the  price  of  these  cuts  of 
meat — the  tjrpe  of  meat  which  low-In- 
come families  and  large  families  are  par- 
ticularly dependent  upon. 

Recognizing  that  the  meat  quota  law 
was  severly  damaging  the  possible  suc- 
cess of  the  economic  stabilization  policy, 
the  President,  using  authority  contained 
in  the  law,  suspended  the  quotas  and  re- 
strictions on  June  26.  But  he  suspended 
them  only  for  the  period  July  1  through 
December  31,  1972.  The  suspension  had 
some  success.  Following  are  the  meat 
price  quotas  from  the  Chicago  Market  as 
prepared  by  the  National  Provisioner 
Daily  Market  Service: 


|ln  centsl 


June  16 


Aug.  3 


Australian-New  Zealand  frozen  imported 

meats  (per  pound)  Cf.o.b    port   of 

entry  (30  days)): 

Cow  meat  90  percent  Vis.  In 70  67.5 

Bull  meat 90  percent  In 72.25  70.5 

Shankmeat 72.25  70.5 

Bnts.  mutton 90  percent  In 44.5-45  43.5 


As  one  can  see,  the  prospect  of  in- 
creased shipment  of  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  meat  caused  a  reduction  in  price 
in  their  meat  categories. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  6-month  suspen- 
sion of  the  quotas  is  totally  incapable  of 
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meeting  either  our  immediate  or  long- 
range  food  needs. 

We  simply  cannot  expect  a  6-month 
suspension  of  the  meat  quotas  to  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  meat  shipping  plans 
of  exporting  nations.  How  can  we  expect 
these  foreign  cattlemen  to  change  their 
marketing  patterns,  to  break  contracts 
with  other  markets,  to  hire  extra 
shipping,  and  to  alter  beef  herds  and 
sheep  flocks — all  for  a  6-month  period. 
Our  cattlemen  would  not  do  this;  why 
should  we  expect  others  to  do  it? 

Some  of  the  cattle  raisers  have  con- 
tended that  the  import  of  foreign  meats 
destroys  their  market.  They  have  stated 
that  up  to  40  percent  of  imported  meat 
comes  ino  the  country  in  the  form  of 
steaks,  roasts,  and  other  choice  cuts — 
the  same  type  of  meat  that  American 
growers  specialize  in. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  Foreign,  im- 
ported meat  is  generally  range-fed  meat. 
It  is  generally  tougher  jand  leaner  than 
American  beef  and  generally  used  for 
different  purposes. 

The  fact  that  foreign  meat  is  not  com- 
petitive with  the  high-priced,  fancy 
grades  of  American  meat  is  supported 
by  a  study  just  released  by  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  The  Commission  con- 
ducted a  sample  survey  over  a  2-year 
period  which  showed  that  over  90  per- 
cent of  imported  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
beef  and  veal  are  used  to  manufacture 
prepared  foods  such  as  hamburger,  sau- 
sage, canned  meat,  TV  dinners,  and 
other  products.  These  products  are,  of 
course,  the  ones  which  those  with  lower 
incomes  and  large  families  rely  most 
heavily  upon.  These  are  the  products 
which  the  American  producers  cannot 
supply  in  adequate  quantities.  Thus  im- 
port restrictions  on  these  items  are  par- 
ticularly burdensome  to  those  who  can 
least  afford  it.  The  findings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing two  tables : 

FRESH,  CHILLED,  OR  FROZEN  BEEF  AND  VEAL:  U.S.  IMPORTS 
FOR  CONSUMPTION,  BY  USES,  1969-70 


Item 

Quantity 
(million 
pounds) 

Percent- 
age dis- 
triDution 

Per- 
centage 
sampling 
varia- 
bility • 

Total..  .  

.     2  2, 161 

100  . 

Manufacturing  beet  and 

veal 

Tablebeef  and  veal 

1,990 
171 

92 

8 

1.5 
1.5 

>  Estimated  sampling  variability.  The  chances  are  about  2 
in  3  that  the  differences  between  the  sample-study  estimates 
and  the  results  that  would  have  been  obtained  from  a  study  of 
all  the  processors  would  be  ess  than  the  percentages  shown. 
The  chances  are  about  19  in  20  that  the  differences  are  less 
than  twice  those  shown. 

2  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce 

IMPORTED  FRESH,  CHILLED,  OR  FROZEN  BEEF  AND  VEAL 
USED  FOR  MANUFACTURING,  TOTAL  AND  BY  TYPE  OF 
PRODUCT,  1969-70 


Percent- 
Percent-  age 
Quantity            age      sampling 
(million    distribu-       variabil- 
Item                              pounds)           tion             ity> 


Total  manufacturing  beef  and 

veal 1,990 

Hamburger  and  chopped 
beef  and  veal 959 


100 


48 


1.5 


4.3 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Percent- 
Percent-  age 
(Juantity            age      sampling 
(million     distribu-       variabil- 
Item                              pounds)           tion             ity> 


Sausage  and  other  food 
products  containing  beef 
and  veal- 

Smoked,  dried,  cooked,  or 
cured  beef  and  veal 


848 
183 


43 
9. 


3.8 
1.5 


'  Estimated  sampling  variability.  The  chances  are  about  2  in  3 
that  the  differences  between  the  sample-study  estimates  and 
the  results  that  would  have  been  obtained  from  a  study  ot  all 
the  processors  would  be  less  than  the  percentages  shown.  The 
chances  are  about  19  in  20  that  the  differences  are  less  than 
twice  those  shown. 

Note:  As  shown  in  the  tabulation  above,  the  survey  indicates 
that  nearly  half  of  the  imported  beef  and  veal  utilized  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  during  the  2-year  period  was  used  for  ham- 
burger and  Chopped  beef  and  veal.  Most  of  the  remainder  was 
used  to  make  sausage  and  other  food  products  containing 
varying  amounts  of  beef  and  veal  such  as  TV  dinners,  stews,  and 
luncheon  meats. 

This  Tariff  Commission  data  is  further 
proof  that  imported  meats  are  primarily 
used  for  low-grade,  processed  meats — 
and  that  restrictions  on  these  imports 
hurt  the  low-income  families  and  large- 
sized  families  the  most. 

The  Meat  Import  Quota  Act  of  1964 
must  be  permanently  repealed. 


HANK  WILLIAMS.  JR. 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  yoimg 
American  artist.  Hank  Williams,  Jr.  who 
combines  a  great  musical  talent  with  a 
natm-al  ability  as  an  ambassador  of 
good  will,  has  come  to  my  attention. 

Music  has  long  been  considered  to  be 
a  universal  language.  Through  the  art- 
istry of  his  music.  Hank  Williams,  Jr.  has 
helped  brighten  the  image  of  America, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

By  coincidence,  this  young  man's 
father,  Hank  Williams,  Sr.  also  made 
great  contributions  to  the  music  world  in 
the  decades  of  the  1940's  and  1950's. 

Hank  Williams,  Jr.  is  more  than  just 
a  performer  though  he  is  a  recording  star 
and  singer  who  has  starred  on  concert 
stages  throughout  the  world — as  well  as 
in  television  and  motion  pictures — he  is 
also  a  young  man  who  has  reached  out 
to  the  very  grassroots  of  our  country 
through  the  medium  of  his  coimtry  and 
western  music  artistry. 

Only  22  years  of  age,  this  young  man, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  personal  rep- 
resentative. Buddy  Lee,  has  performed 
in  himdreds  of  cities  and  hamlets  in 
every  section  of  this  coimtry.  His  objec- 
tive is  not  only  to  entertain,  but  to  en- 
hance the  merits  of  a  native  American 
music  art — country  and  western  music. 
In  this  area.  Hank  Williams,  Jr.  has  no 
peers. 

Hank  Williams.  Jr.  was  bom  in 
Shreveport.  La..  May  26.  1949.  Shortly 
after  his  birth,  the  family  moved  to 
Nashville.  Tenn..  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood surroimded  by  the  folklore  and 
sounds  of  traditional  native  American 
music.  His  father  was  a  lasting  inspira- 
tion to  him  and  imparted  to  him  an 
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abiding  love  for  Americana  and  its 
music. 

Hank  Williams,  Jr.,  is  a  star  of  major 
stature  throughout  the  world,  and  wher- 
ever he  goes  he  serves  his  country  well 
as  an  ambassador  of  goodwill.  Recently, 
he  represented  the  United  States  at  the 
Fourth  International  Festival  of  Coun- 
try and  Western  Music  in  Wembley. 
England — where  he  was  given  the  major 
award  of  No.  1  coimtry  and  western  per- 
former. 

Despite  his  busy  schedule,  this  young 
man  gives  much  of  himself  and  his  time 
to  various  charitable  and  philanthropic 
organizations  throughout  the  United 
States.  By  headlining  in  various  benefit 
concerts,  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
contributing  to  the  raising  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  aid  various  philanthropic  en- 
deavors, including  the  Cerebral  Palsy 
Fund. 

Hank  Williams,  Jr.  is  indeed  an  in- 
spirational example  of  young  American 
manhood  at  its  best.  He  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  the  commendation  of  his  fellow 
Americans. 


AIR-CONDITIONED  CONTACTS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  August  14,  1972,  issue  of  Newsweek, 
there  appeared  a  remarkable  article  en- 
titled "Air-Conditioned  Contacts,"  which 
will  bring  hope  to  millions  of  wearers  of 
contact  lenses  in  the  United  States  for 
more  comfort  in  the  wearing  of  their 
lenses. 

I  think  that  the  two  young  Hungarian 
engineers,  George  Maszaros  and  Steve 
Marshalke,  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  in  developing  the  process, 
which  will  make  for  a  safer,  more  effec- 
tive contact  lens. 

AIR-CONDITIONED   CONTACTS 

For  many  of  the  7  million  wearers  of  con- 
tact lenses  In  the  U.S.,  the  convenience  and 
cosmetic  value  of  the  lenses  are  often  offset 
by  Irritating  disadvantages — dry,  itchy  eyes, 
occasional  blurred  vision,  and  the  continual 
chore  of  removing  dirt  particles  from  behind 
the  closely  fit  contacts.  Ophthalmologists 
have  tried  for  more  than  30  years  to  remove 
these  annoyances,  but  most  solutions  have 
produced  new  problems  of  their  own.  The 
recently  Introduced  "soft"  contact  lens,  for 
example,  is  suspected  of  serving  as  a  reser- 
voir of  bacterial  contamination.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  highly  refined  technological  innova- 
tion promises  to  modify  the  conventional 
hard  contact  lens  so  as  to  drastically  reduce 
its  discomfort  for  the  wearer. 

The  breakthrough  Is  actually  an  extension 
of  a  technique  long  used  by  optometrists  to 
assuage  the  Inconveniences  of  contacts — the 
drilling  of  tiny  holes  through  the  lenses.  The 
holes  allow  the  passage  of  enough  air  through 
the  lenses  to  stimulate  the  circulation  of 
fluids  in  the  eye,  thus  postponing  the  onset 
of  drying  and  itching.  But  because  of  the 
time  and  expense  Involved  in  manual  drill- 
ing and  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  the  drilled 
holes,  optometrists  generally  use  the  process 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  problem  of  making  drUUng  applicable 
to  all  contact  lenses  had  exercised  two  young 
Hungarian  engineers  since  they  formed  Capi- 
tol Contact  Lenses.  Inc  ,  in  Washington  six 
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years  ago.  Then,  In  1970.  George  Meszaros 
and  Steve  Marshalke  hit  on  the  idea  of  using 
the  intense  power  of  a  laser  beam  as  a  drill. 
The  laser  would  be  advantageous,  they  rea- 
soned, not  only  In  automating  drilling  but 
also  in  cleaning  the  holes — its  9.600-degree 
heat  could  seal  the  edges  of  the  holes  more 
efficiently  than  any  polishing  process.  Experi- 
mentation corroborated  their  theory,  and 
now  the  two  entrepreneurs  are  awaiting  llnal 
approval  of  their  patent  application  for  the 
process  (called  "micropore  hypervent") .  But 
more  than  1.000  persons  across  the  U.S.  are 
already  wearing  Capitol's  laser-drilled  lenses 
on  an  experimental  basis.  Most  of  them,  op- 
tometrists report,  say  they  are  getting  a  con- 
sistently clearer  and  more  comfortable  view 
of  life. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  the  results 
of  the  questionnaire  I  recently  sent  to 
the  citizens  of  the  four  new  communi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ties  added  to  my  congressional  district — 
Brookline.  Framingham.  Sudbury,  and 
Wayland.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
learn  what  is  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
I  will  now  be  representing.  I  am  most 
grateful  that  a  considerable  number  of 
those  living  in  these  towns — 4.878 — 
were  able  to  respond  to  my  inquiry. 

Among  the  significant  findings  is  that 
almost  70  percent  of  those  responding 
think  that  this  country  no  longer  be- 
longs in  Vietnam.  In  addition,  81.5  per- 
cent feel  that  military  spending  should 
be  reduced.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported legislation  designed  to  terminate 
American  involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  allot  greater  amounts  of 
money  for  domestic  priorities  that  have 
gone  unanswered  for  so  long  due  to  this 
war. 

Of  the  almost  5.000  respondents.  68 
percent  favor  a  comprehensive  national 
health  insurance  plan  paid  for  by  pay- 
roll deductions  similar  to  social  securi- 
ty. This  idea  is  embraced  by  legislation 
which  I  have  sponsored. 

Registration  of  all  handguns  was  fa- 
vored by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
all  who  answered— 83.5  percent.  I  shall 

(Numbers  represent  percentages) 
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continue  to  work  vigorously  for  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

Opinion  was  divided  on  the  subject  of 
space  exploration:  40.4  percent  favored 
the  proposed  space  shuttle  program, 
while  almost  40  percent  felt  that  appro- 
priations for  NASA  and  space  research 
should  be  decreased. 

Eighty-two  and  eight-tenths  percent 
were  opposed  to  the  use  of  electronic 
surveillance  devices  without  court  au- 
thorization. I  firmly  believe  that  the 
right  to  privacy  is  precious.  It  is  a  right 
which  we  will  lose  unless  there  is  con- 
stant opposition  to  unlawful  and  un- 
necessary invasions  of  this  privacy  by 
agencies  of  the  government. 

Of  the  4,878  constituents  responding 
to  the  questionnaire,  nearly  75  percent 
favored  either  decreased  penalties  for 
the  use  of  marihuana  or  elimination  of 
such  penalties. 

The  three  priorities  indicated  by  the 
respondents  to  be  the  most  urgent  were 
ending  the  war,  controlling  pollution 
and  reducing  unemployment. 

The  text  of  the  questions  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  follow: 


Total 


Men       Women 


1.  Should  the  Federal  Government  administer  a 

system  o(  comprehensive  national  health 
insurance,  paid  for  by  payroll  deductions 
similar  to  social  security? 

Yes 68.0 

No 32.0 

2.  Should  the  present  level  ol  military  spending 

(approiimately  $75  billion)  be  reduced? 

Yes 81.5 

No 18.5 

3.  Should  the  Federal  Government  pass  a  law 

requiring  the  registration  ol  all  handguns? 
Yes...  .83.5 

No         16. 5 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  proposed  space  shuttle  pro- 

gram? 
Yes...  ..         40.4 

No .  -  -  59. 6 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government's  new 

economic   policies -Phase    II- have    been 

effective? 

Yes... .-         16.1 

No - 83.9 

6.  Do  you  approve  of  the  use  ol  electronic  surveil- 

lance devices,  wthout  court  authorization  by 
agencies  ot  the  Federal  Government,  to 
secure  in.ormation  on  individual  citizens? 

Yes 17.2 

No 82.8 

7.  Do  you  favor  wilhd  raw*)  ot  troops  troin  Vietnam : 

Immediately 51.8 

By  June  30,  1972 18. 1 


66.2 
33.8 


77.9 
22.1 


79  7 
20.3 


44.8 
55.2 


18.7 
81.3 


19.7 
80.3 

47.4 
17.0 


69.5 
30.5 


85.2 
14.8 


88.5 
11.5 


34.9 
65.1 


12.5 
87.5 


14.5 
85.5 

54.3 
19.1 


Youth 

69.4 
30.6 

83.1 
16.9 

80.1 
19.9 

42.7 
57.3 

19.0 
81.0 

17.2 
82.8 

56.3 
20.2 

Total 


Men      Women 


Youth 


At  the  rate  they  are  now  being  withdrawn, 

with  no  fixed  date  

Other 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  the  penalties  for  the  us-  of 

marihuana  should  be: 

Increased  

Decreased 

Remain  the  same 

Eliminated 

9.  Do  you  think  that  the  appropriations  for  space 

research  and  the  NASA  program  should  be: 

Increased 

Decreased 

Remain  the  same - 

Eliminated 

10.  What  do  you  think  our  Nation's  priorities 
should  be?  Please  check  the  three  items  that 
you  believe  are  the  most  urgent. 

Reduce  unemployment 

Reduce  health  care  costs 

Control  pollution 

End  Vietnam  war 

Control  crime 

Explore  space 

Obtain  quality  education 

Control  drug  abuse 

Control  inflation _ - 

Reduce  military  spending 

Improve  consumer  protection 

Fund  mass  transportation 


22.9 

28.2 

19.8 

15.7 

7.2 

7.4 

6.8 

7.8 

12.1 

12.8 

12.2 

11.6 

30.5 

29.6 

32.7 

26.2 

13.1 

12.4 

13.3 

15.7 

44.3 

45.2 

41.3 

46.5 

12.0 

8.5 

13.3 

17.3 

39.6 

31.0 

40.4 

37.1 

36.3 

49.4 

33.9 

31.4 

12.1 

11.1 

12.4 

14.2 

12.2 

13.1 

11.4 

12.3 

6.6 

6.5 

7.3 

14.5 

13.5 

12.6 

13.4 

6.6 

21.1 

19.2 

22.1 

24.5 

9.5 

10.4 

8.8 

8.4 

.9 

1.1 

.7 

1.4 

5.7 

5.0 

6.2 

5.7 

5.8 

5.5 

6.1 

5.7 

11.3 

12.2 

11.3 

7.7 

7.4 

7.5 

7.2 

8.7 

2.9 

2.8 

3.1 

2.4 

3.1 

4.1 

2.4 

2.1 

CONGRESSMAN  BAKER  WELCOMES 
NUCLEAR  BREEDER  REACTOR 
TO  THE  THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  joint 
annotmcement  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  Commonwealth  Edison,  it  has  been 
learned  a  1,360-acre  site  in  Roane  Coun- 
ty, Tenn..  has  been  selected  for  a  pilot 
project  for  the  world's  first  nuclear 
breeder  reactor. 

This  marks  the  beginning  of  an  im- 
portant new  era  in  energy  exploration 


to  serve  ever-increasing  power  demands 
of  Tennessee  and  the  Nation. 

Because  the  breeder  reactor  produces 
more  fuel  than  it  consumes  its  success- 
ful demonstration  could  lead  to  a  new 
nuclear  power  industry  providing  the  Na- 
tion with  an  essentially  unlimited  ener- 
gy supply  for  years  to  come. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  project  lo- 
cated in  the  Anderson -Roane  Coimty 
area  within  the  Third  Congressional 
District.  I  look  forward  to  following  its 
development. 

Location  of  the  demonstration  fast 
breeder  reactor  in  Roane  County  will 
do  much  to  help  boost  economic  growth 
in  this  region. 

When  construction  gets  underway  in 
approximately  2  years,  the  facility  will 
employ  up  to  1,500  construction  workers. 


and  about  30  percent  of  its  estimated 
$500  million  construction  cost  will  be 
spent  in  this  area  on  employment  and 
services. 

This  site  is  an  excellent  choice.  Its 
location  in  the  Roane-Anderson  Coimty 
area  insures  an  abimdance  of  natural 
resources  and  technological  know-how. 
The  area  is  also  easily  accessible  by  all 
modes  of  transportation. 

It  is  significant  that  this  plantsite. 
close  to  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
facilities,  was  selected.  Those  individuals 
who  know  the  most  about  nuclear  energy 
and  radiation  have  complete  confidence 
in  living  and  rearing  their  families  in 
close  proximity  to  the  site  of  a  nuclear 
facility. 

This  should  reassure  those  who  have 
doubts   about   complete  safety   of  the 
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forthcoming  breeder  reactor  facility 
from  the  standpoint  of  radiation. 

The  announcement  of  the  site  this 
week  is  timely,  because  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Flood  Control  and  Internal  De- 
velopment of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  is  currently  holding  hearings 
on  the  Nation's  energy  crisis.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee,  I  have  been 
privileged  to  hear  testimony  of  both 
Aubrey  "Red"  V/agner,  TVA  Chairman, 
and  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner  Wil- 
liam Doub,  concerning  our  Nation's 
power  shortages. 

I  have  discussed  the  fast  breeder  with 
both  men. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  technical 
success  of  this  demonstration  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor.  I  am  optimis- 
tic that  breeder  reactor  technology  can 
permit  more  eflBcient  use  of  uranium  re- 
sources and  provide  significant  new 
power  sources  to  meet  future  energy 
needs. 

Our  challenge  is  to  meet  these  expand- 
ing power  needs  without  damaging  the 
scenic  beauty  and  natural  environment 
of  our  area. 

The  TVA  has  demonstrated  this  can 
be  done.  It  has  proved  that  technology 
can  actually  enhance  the  natural  en- 
vironment and  recreational  opportunities 
of  an  area,  through  careful  planning  and 
skillful  management. 

I  believe  this  nuclear  breeder  reactor 
will  represent  another  step  toward 
achieving  these  twin  goals.  I  am  satis- 
fied the  plant  location  near  Oak  Ridge 
will  in  no  way  damage  the  environment 
of  the  area. 

Extensive  environmental  impact 
studies  have  already  been  made,  and  ef- 
fects of  the  nuclear  breeder  project  on 
the  environment  will  be  further  ex- 
amined in  conformity  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  before  a  con- 
struction permit  can  be  issued. 

Construction  of  the  project  is  expected 
to  take  up  to  5  years.  When  it  is  com- 
plete— some  time  around  1980 — the  fast 
breeder  will  make  possible  a  giant  in- 
crease in  national  energy  resources. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  east  Tennes- 
see, and  especially  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District,  will  continue  to  be  a  lead- 
er in  meeting  the  challenge  of  providing 
energy  for  continued  national  economic 
growth  and  rising  Uving  standards. 


THE  JONES'  OP  TENNESSEE 


HON.  FRANK  E.  DENHOLM 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  distinguished  citizens  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress.  Congressman 
Edward  Jones  of  Tennessee  is  one  of 
those  distinguished  and  exceptional  col- 
leagues whose  affable  and  effective  per- 
sonality contributes  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  work 
in  the  public  interest  is  not  limited  to 
that  of  duty  here  in  the  "House  of  the 
People"  but  it  is  much  a  part  of  his  in- 
dividuality and  compassion  for  people 
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and  it  has  been  justly  recognized  by  those 
that  he  represents  in  his  home  State 
of  Tennessee. 

I  believe  that  what  John  Parish  re- 
cently published  in  the  Jackson,  Tenn., 
Sun  in  a  feature  article  on  July  13,  1972, 
was  not  only  right  as  to  our  distinguished 
colleague  but  it  is  an  example  of  the 
highest  principles  of  journalism.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  an  editor  interested  in  good 
government  and  honest  representation  cf 
the  people  in  the  State  of  Tennessee.  It 
is  commendable  that  an  editor  of  the 
great  State  of  Tennessee  has  the  wisdom 
to  publish  the  "good"  of  our  times 
when  many  can  see  only  the  "wrong."  I 
commend  Mr.  Parish  for  constructive 
journalism  in  the  public  interest.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  his  article,  'That's 
Politics"  be  included  in  the  Record  for 
all  to  see. 

The  article  follows : 

That's  Politics 
(By  John  Parish) 

YoRKvnxE. — There's  not  much  danger  that 
Congressman  Ed  Jones  will  ever  succumb  to 
the  common  political  malady  known  as 
"Potomac  Fever." 

Jones  is  quite  satisfied  with  representing 
the  people  of  his  West  Tennessee  district  and 
still  prefers  the  serene  life  in  rural  Gibson 
County  to  the  cocktail  circuit  in  Washington. 
Last  year,  he  averaged  a  trip  a  week  Isack 
home  to  make  certain  of  the  pulse  of  his 
constituents. 

All  of  his  60  years,  Jones  has  called  Tork- 
ville  his  home.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Llewellyn  Wyatt.  live  in  the  same  home  where 
she  was  born  and  Just  a  good  stone's  throw 
from  his  birthplace. 

The  Jones  home  is  an  ll-room.  two-story 
frame  structure  buUt  In  1903  by  Dr.  P.  E. 
Wyatt,  a  country  doctor  and  father  of  Mrs. 
Jones.  The  Wyatts,  like  the  Joneses,  were 
pioneer  Gibson  County  families. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  with  a  degree  in  dairy  husbandry. 
Jones  put  together  a  herd  of  registered  jer- 
seys and  operated  a  successful  dairy  farm 
on  the  home  place.  He  Introduced  artificial 
breeding  practices  to  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  was  widely  known  for  the  YorkvlUe 
Jersey  Cattle  Show  held  for  37  years  on  a 
woods  lot  next  to  his  home. 

Jones  worked  for  the  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  an  Inspector  in  the 
Division  cf  Insect  and  Plant  Disease  Control 
and  spent  a  period  with  the  Tennessee  Dairy 
Products  Association.  Prom  1944  until  his 
election  to  Congress  In  1969,  except  for  a 
four-year  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  he  was  the  agri- 
cultural agent  for  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. 

Progressive  Farmer  Magazine  gave  him  its 
Man  of  the  Year  Award  in  1951  and  he  was 
named  the  Man  of  the  Year  in  Agriculture 
for  1957  by  the  Memphis  Agricultural  Club. 
For  many  years,  he  was  the  associate  farm 
director  of  radio  station  WMC  in  Memphis. 

JUST   PLAIN    FOLKS 

Spending  an  afternoon  with  the  Jones  fam- 
ily is  Just  about  as  pleasant  an  assignment 
as  a  newsman  can  draw.  Mrs.  Jones  had  a 
home  grown  lunch  of  country  ham.  butter 
beans,  corn  on  the  cob,  tomatoes  and  peach 
cobbler  ready  for  the  table  Wednesday  when 
this  reporter  and  Sun  photographer  Larry 
Atherton  arrived  15  minutes  late  because 
we  missed  the  YorkvlUe  turnoff. 

She  does  her  own  cooking  at  home  and 
freezes  vegetables  from  her  bountiful  gar- 
den to  take  to  their  small  Washington  apart- 
ment Just  a  few  blocks  away  from  the  House 
Office  Building.  "I  guess  I'm  the  only  con- 
gressman's wife  who  brings  her  own  food 
to  Washington,"  Mrs.  Jones  told  us. 
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The  Jones  live  alone  now.  Their  oldest 
daughter,  Mary  Llew.  Is  married  to  Air  Force 
Capt.  Robert  S.  McGulre.  and  they  recently 
returned  to  the  States  from  a  tour  of  duty 
in  Germany.  The  second  daughter,  Jennifer, 
received  her  medical  degree  last  month  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  is  an  intern 
at  John  Gaston  Hospital  in  Memphis. 

Both  the  girls  were  valedictorians  at  York- 
vUle  High,  and  Mary  Llew  has  a  master's 
degree  from  Southern  Illinois  University  In 
addition  to  her  degree  from  the  Memphis 
Academy  of  Arts.  "We  gave  them  all  the  edu- 
cation they  wanted  and  a  good  name,"  the 
congressman  said  with  pride.  "From  there 
on  it's  up  to  them." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  his  career  as  a 
congressman,  Jones  continued,  was  the  privi- 
lege of  delivering  the  commencement  address 
a  few  weeks  ago  when  Jennifer  received  her 
M.D.  at  the  UT  Medical  Units.  There's  a  cer- 
tificate of  appreciation  to  "Mother  and  Dad- 
dy" on  the  wall  In  Jones'  office  to  remind 
him  of  this  occasion. 

FOURTH   GIBSON   COUNTIAN   IN   CONGRESS 

After  waiting  72  years  between  congress- 
men. It  Is  understandable  that  Gibson  Coun- 
tlans  take  a  special  pride  In  Ed  Jones  of 
YorkvlUe. 

His  predecessors  Include  frontiersman 
Davy  Crockett,  who  served  three  terms  before 
going  to  Texas  and  losing  his  life  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Alamo;  Robert  Caldwell,  a  Tren- 
ton lawyer  who  served  a  single  term  in  1870. 
and  James  C.  McDearmon.  another  Trenton 
attorney  who  was  congressman  from  1893  to 
1897. 

His  fellow  townsmen  are  so  solidly  behind 
Jones  that  the  City  of  YorkvlUe  made  a  cam- 
paign contribution  of  $150  from  its  treasury 
to  help  him  In  his  first  successful  race  In 
1969.  There's  an  "Elect  Ed  Jones"  sticker  on 
the  front  door  of  City  Hall  now. 

His  neighbor,  ex-wrestler  and  affluent 
dairyman  Roy  Welch,  promoted  a  wTestllng 
show  In  YorkvlUe  that  raised  $972  for  the 
1969  campaign  when  Jones  got  51  per  cent 
of  the  vote  against  a  Republican  and  an 
American  Party  candidate  In  the  special  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of 
Roljert  A.  (Pats)  Everett. 

This  year  some  of  the  young  men  who  have 
served  as  congressional  pages  by  appoint- 
ment of  Jones  are  making  campaign  signs 
for  the  1972  race  in  the  shop  at  nearby  York- 
vlUe High. 

Almost  apologizing  for  the  slightest  defec- 
tion in  his  hometown  support.  Jones  ex- 
plained that  he  lost  1 1  votes  at  the  YorkvlUe 
box  In  his  first  contested  race  "because  I've 
always  l>een  a  little  aggressive  to  get  things 
done  for  the  community."  It  was  inevitable 
that  some  would  resent  this,  he  said. 

He  stlU  keeps  a  hand  In  community  affairs 
and  continues  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
YorkvlUe  Telephone  Cooperative,  the  only 
telephone  co-op  In  West  Tennessee  and  one 
of  only  seven  In  the  state.  "We  have  1.500 
subscribers  and  serve  BrazU,  Eaton,  Mason 
Hall  and  Trimble."  Jones  tKjasts. 

His    YORKVTLLE    HEADQUARTERS 

Congressman  Jones  has  a  field  office  In 
Shelby  County  besides  his  Washington  office, 
but  his  favorite  place  to  work  is  in  a  small 
frame  buUdlng  next  to  his  nome  which  he 
furnishes  rent  free  as  his  Gibson  County 
headquarters. 

"I  know  there  would  be  controversy  If  I 
put  an  office  in  MUan.  Humboldt  or  Tren- 
ton." he  explamed.  "so  I  Just  set  one  up 
here  In  YorkvUle." 

The  office  is  a  former  doctor's  cUnlc  which 
Jones  buUt  to  attract  a  physician  tc  the  Gib- 
son County  town  of  250.  It  had  been  vacant 
foi  a  couple  of  years  after  the  doctor  decided 
to  move  on  to  a  larger  city  that  offered 
shorter  hours  and  more  money. 

Jones  has  promised  that  ne  would  put  a 
field  office  m'jackson  where  Madison  County 
becomes  a  part  of  his  district  In   1973.  He 
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expects  to  make  uae  of  the  spac«  In  the  fed- 
eral building  now  being  used  by  Congress- 
man Ray  Blanton. 

His  YorkvUle  office  U  staffed  by  Mrs. 
Beitye  McCaffrey  of  Dyer  and  his  field  rep- 
resentative, R.  S.  Freeman.  Jones  and  Free- 
man have  a  long  relationship  dating  back  to 
their  successful  ventures  with  the  West  Ten- 
nessee Artificial  Breeding  Association. 

Another  valued  aide.  Woodfen  McLean  of 
Alamo,  recently  retired  as  the  congressman's 
administrative  assistant  In  Washington  after 
suffering  a  serloios  heart  attack.  He  still  vol- 
unteers his  services  and  pinch  hits  for  Jones 
at  speaking  engagements  In  the  district  when 
congressional  duties  keep  him  In  Washing- 
ton. 

A    FARMER-CONGRESSMAN 

Jones,  In  partnership  with  a  former  field 
hand,  Charlie  Powell,  operates  a  225-acre  farm 
on  the  home  place,  growing  cotton,  soybean 
and  corn  In  addition  tc  the  pasture  land. 
They  raise  hogs  but  have  gone  out  of  the 
dairying   business. 

Mrs.  Jones  enjoys  her  garden  and  the  "cat- 
fish pond"  where  she  spends  nearly  every 
afternoon  trying  to  catch  some  of  the  fish 
they  are  raising.  "This  is  the  first  summer 
that  they  have  been  big  enough,  and  most 
of  them  are  weighing  about  a  pound  each." 
When  the  fish  moved  to  the  deep  water  in 
the  pond,  she  got  a  boat  and  went  after 
them. 

"I  always  like  to  fish,  but  I  can't  get  Ed 
to  stay  still  long  enough,"  Mrs.  Jones  said. 
"Maybe  if  he  could  catch  some  he  wovild 
learn  to  like  It." 

This  summer,  and  particularly  in  the 
fall,  Jones  doesn't  plan  to  do  much  staying 
still  .  .  .  he's  trying  to  catch  votes. 

Maybe  he'll  even  convert  the  11  he  missed 
the  first  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  electors  of  Tennessee 
have  an  excellent  record  of  continuity  in 
selecting  excellent  public  servants  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  it 
is  a  challenge  to  us  all  to  keep  up  with 
the  Jones'  of  Tennessee. 


POUR  TEENAGE  BOYS  FROM 
STRUTHERS,  OHIO.  SAVE  CHILD'S 
LIFE 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Democko  of  Struthers.  Ohio. 
In  their  letter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Democko 
asked  me  to  find  some  way  to  reward  a 
group  of  teenagers  who  saved  their  son's 
life.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our  Na- 
tion's youth  are  getting  so  much  bad 
publicity,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  recognize  and  commend  the  four 
young  men  from  Struthers.  Ohio,  for 
their  courageous  and  unselfish  response 
to  the  cries  of  an  injured  child.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  the  four  boys  and 
the  high  school  teacher  who  assisted  in 
the  rescue  are:  Robert  Horvath  of  85 
Schenley  Street.  Struthers.  Rick  Pastello 
of  362  Center  Street.  Struthers,  Joseph 
Calabrette  of  57  Grimm  Heights,  Struth- 
ers. Mark  Matavich  of  64  Grimm  Heights, 
Struthers.  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mogulich. 
teacher,  of  545  Judith  Lane,  Struthers.  As 
the  Representative  of  the  19th  Ohio  Dis- 
trict, I  am  especially  proud  of  the  ac- 
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tions  of  these  young  men.  They  are  a 
credit  to  their  families  and  their  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Democko's  let- 
ter and  the  story  of  the  accident  which 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Youngstown  Vindicator  on  July  15,  1972. 
The  letter  and  newspaper  article  follow: 

August  5.  1972. 
Congressman  Charles  J.  Carney. 
Lon(7t£)ort/i  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Carney  :  We  would  like 
to  appeal  to  your  office  to  find  some  proper 
way  to  reward  a  group  of  four  teen-age  boys 
and  a  teacher  who  were  responsible  for  sav- 
ing our  son's  life.  Their  quick  action  in  car- 
ing for  our  son  until  the  ambulance  arrived, 
without  a  doubt,  saved  his  life.  We  feel  that 
this  act  of  bravery  should  be  acknowledged, 
especially  at  a  time  when  teen-agers  are 
given  only  bad  publicity.  Our  son  remained 
unconscious  for  three  days  but  slowly  made  a 
recovery.  We  are  enclosing  the  front  page 
coverage  of  the  accident  from  the  July  15th 
edition  of  the  Youngstown  Vindicator. 

We  are  not  active  in  any  city  organizations 
that  might  sponsor  such  an  award  and  the 
Struthers  city  officials,  as  yet.  have  not  given 
any  recognition  to  these  boys.  Knowing  the 
parties  Involved,  the  boys  and  the  teacher 
would  only  be  embarrassed  by  a  public  dem- 
onstration, but  If  there  Is  some  quiet  recog- 
nition they  could  receive,  we  would  be  most 
grateful  for  your  help.  We  have  attached  a 
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area  is  covered  with  broken  glass,  sharp 
stones,  trees  and  other  debris. 

Yesterday's  drama  began  to  unfold  at  6:45 
pjn.  Horvath,  Pastello,  Matavich  and  Cala- 
brette. lounging  in  the  park,  heard  the 
screams  of  younger  children  near  the  fence. 
"Philip  fell  over  the  cliff!"  shouted  the 
youngsters  as  the  boys  approached.  Scram- 
bling, sliding,  half-falling,  the  boys  descended 
Into  the  ravine. 

They  found  Philip  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
of  rock,  face  down  In  the  stream,  uncon- 
scious. They  gently  lifted  him  out,  wrapping 
his  clammy  body  in  shirts  they  ripped  from 
their  own  bodies. 

The  boys,  all  of  whom  grew  up  in  the  area, 
knew  the  only  way  out:  a  circuitous  foot- 
path that  emerges  at  the  backyards  on  E. 
Oakland  Avenue,  half  a  block  away. 

Horvath,  most  muscular  of  the  four, 
cradled  Philip  In  his  arms  and  started  out. 
the  others  on  either  side,  supporting  the 
boy's  head  and  feet. 

Among  those  waiting  at  the  end  of  the 
footpath  was  Mogulich,  the  football  coach. 
He  had  gone  to  the  playground  for  a  base- 
ball game,  but  It  had  been  canceled  because 
of  wet  grounds. 

When  the  rescuers  emerged.  Mogulich  took 
charge,  administering  artificial  respiration  to 
expel  the  water  from  Philip's  lungs.  Soon 
the  police  and  an  ambulance  arrived. 

"Only  the  quick  and  courageous  action" 
of  the  youths  and  Mogulich  saved  Philip 
from  death,  said  Police  Traffic  Investigator 
Leo  Dunn  and  Patrolman  Donald  Sicafuse. 

Dunn  later  paid  calls  to  the  homes  of  the 
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er  and  the  boys. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  coopera- 
tion In  this  matter,  we  remain 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Democko. 

Boy  Palls  400  Peet,  Saved  by  Pour 
Teens.  Coach 

(By  Mary  Ellen  Moore) 

Struthers. — Pour  teen-aged  boys  scram- 
bled Into  a  ravine  In  Nebo  (Grimm)  Park 
Friday  evening  to  rescue  Philip  Democko.  8, 
who  had  fallen  400  feet,  landing  In  a  stream. 

Only  their  quick  response  to  cries  for  help 
spared  the  boy's  life  police  said.  He  otherwise 
would  have  drowned  In  the  knee-deep  stream. 

As  it  Is,  Philip,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Democko.  55  Grimm  Heights.  Is  in  guarded 
condition  In  South  Side  Hospital  with  a  bad 
concussion. 

His  rescuers — Robert  Horvath,  18.  of  85 
Schenley  Ave.;  Rick  Pastello,  18,  of  362  Cen- 
ter St.;  Mark  Matavich,  15.  of  64  Grimm 
Heights,  and  Joe  Calabrette.  17.  of  57  Grimm 
Heights — were  helped  by  Joseph  Mogulich. 
Struthers  High  School's  freshman  football 
coach. 

Mogulich,  545  Judith  Lane,  brought  Philip 
back  to  semiconsciousness  with  artificial 
respiration  and  administered  other  first-aid. 
Neighbors,  seeing  the  drama  unfolding  be- 
fore their  eyes,  hastened  from  their  homes 
with  blankets  to  warm  the  boy  while  the 
rescuers  awaited  an  ambulance. 

The  precipice  down  which  Philip  fell  Is 
on  the  park  perimeter,  a  natural  divider  be- 
tween the  park  and  Nebo  Hollow.  The  sharp 
Incline  at  the  beginning  becomes  a  sheer 
cliff  of  rock  near  the  bottom.  At  the  foot,  the 
stream  makes  Its  lazy  way  to  the  Mahoning 
River. 

A  fence  along  the  top  provides  little  pro- 
tection. It  was  once  about  100  feet  long,  but 
today  large  sections  are  missing,  and  the 
fence  generally  is  In  disrepair.  Neighbors  said 
it  was  erected  several  years  ago.  Even  if  un- 
interrupted, its  100  feet  would  stUl  leave 
much  of  the  precipice  open  to  children. 

Nearby  neighbors  say  city  or  park  truck, 
they  weren't  sure  which,  drive  their  trucks 
through  the  gaps  and  dump  debris  down  the 
slope.  The  boys  who  rescued  Philip  said  the 


In  which  the  park  Is  situated,  told  a  reporter 
later  that  he  once  fell  over  the  cliff  as  a 
youngster. 

He  said  he  still  carries  the  scar  on  his  leg. 
He  had  no  answer  when  the  reporter  asked 
why  the  fence's  condition  is  as  it  is. 

Neither  he  nor  two  other  legislators  who 
live  in  the  ward.  Council  President  Thomas 
Vasvarl  and  Councllman-at-large,  Larry  Bar- 
ber, has  ever  broached  the  subject  at  a  coun- 
cil meeting. 

The  one  attendant  at  the  playground  said 
she  continually  warns  youngsters  not  to  stray 
beyond  the  fence,  but  added  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  watch  constantly  the  movements 
of  each  youngster. 

WANTS    RESIGNATION 

At  least  three  other  chUdren  were  known 
by  residents  to  have  taken  falls  recently,  but 
none  suffered  serious  injury. 

Residents  said  the  fence  has  never  been 
repaired  or  maintained  to  their  knowledge. 

In  January,  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Creed  called 
on  City  Council  to  abolish  the  park  superin- 
tendent's job,  a  civil  service  post  created  by 
former  Mayor  Harold  Milllgan.  Anthony 
Yuhas,  MllUgan's  appointee  to  the  job.  had 
previously  been  a  watchman  at  the  city 
dump. 

Council  did  not  act  on  the  mayor's  request 
in  January,  or  in  May.  when  he  repeated  it. 
The  mayor  asked  Yuhas  to  resign.  Although 
he  said  he  would,  he  never  did.  Mayor  Creed 
said. 

Finally,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  told 
the  park  board  June  31  it  would  no  longer 
approve  pay  vouchers  for  Yuhas.  who  has 
been  on  sick  leave  since  February.  City  em- 
ployes are  entitled  to  120  days  sick  leave. 

Miss  Leora  Ashurst,  commission  chairman, 
said  that  while  Yuhas  was  collecting  full 
city  pay,  he  was  also  collecting  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  totaling  $5,000.  The 
park  board,  the  day  before  the  civil  service 
commission  acted,  extended  Yuha's  sick 
leave  through  July  17.  Questions  the  com- 
mission put  to  the  board  went  unanswered. 
Miss  Ashurst  said. 

In  Yuhas'  absence,  an  acting  supervisor, 
appointed  by  Mayor  Creed.  Is  in  charge  of 
the  summer  park  program. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

PRAYER 

Dr.  D.  Elton  Trueblood,  professor  at 
large,  Earlham  College.  Richmond,  Ind., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  TlTou  who  art  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  world,  enable  us  to  be  Thy  instru- 
ments in  achieving  those  purposes  for 
which  this  Nation  has  been  brought  into 
being.  Help  us  to  love  our  country  much, 
because  we  love  Thee  more.  May  our 
leaders  be  marked  not  by  pride,  but  by  a 
sense  of  unworthiness  for  their  heavy 
responsibilities.  Give  wisdom,  we  pray 
Thee,  to  our  President  as  he  makes  deci- 
sions which  affect  not  only  our  own  citi- 
zens but  the  entire  family  of  man.  Guide 
our  lawmakers  that  they  may  be  both 
courageous  and  wise,  knowing  that  their 
calling  is  a  sacred  one  because  they  are 
Thy  ministers. 

Enlighten  both  government  and  people 
in  order  that  all  may  know  and  do  "Thy 
will.  May  we  not  meanly  lose  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth.  All  this  we  ask  with  hu- 
mility of  heart.  Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


Sugaring  SALT 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  EIastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  11, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Lawton 
Chiles,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during 
my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Mr.  CHILES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. August  10,  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
LIBRARIES  AND  INFORMATION 
SCIENCE 

The  second  Eissistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Public  Health  Service,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.   Mr.    President,   I 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


In  Its  effort  to  mollify  hardline  critics  of 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  agreements 
signed  by  President  Nixon  In  Moscow,  the 
administration  Is  operating  oddly.  On  Capitol 
HUl,  it  has  thrown  Its  weight  behind  a  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  that 
would  establish  equality  In  numbers  of  mis- 
sile launchers  as  a  goal  In  the  next  round  of 
SALT.  Very  well.  Mr.  Jackson,  a  close  student 
of  military  affairs,  has  consistently  voiced 
his  concern  that  the  President  had  settled  for 
a  SALT  formula  giving  the  Soviet  Union  a 
2.130-to-1.7l0  edge  in  the  number  of  offensive 
missile  launchers  over  the  next  five  years. 
The  senator  was  unimpressed  by  administra- 
tion arguments  before  Congressional  com- 
mittees that  the  United  States  is  well  pro- 
tected by  Its  lead  In  other  areas — multiple 
warheads,  long-range  bombers,  overseas  bases 
and  over-all  technological  superiority.  "You 
cannot  freeze  technology,"  Mr.  Jackson  con- 
tended at  one  point,  saying  that  in  a  future 
permanent  treaty  "technology  cannot  sub- 
stitute for  numbers."  The  administration 
gave  no  hint  It  would  swing  around  to  this 
rationale  until  after  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations committee  had  approved  and  sent  the 
SALT  agreements  to  the  floor  without  reser- 
vations. But  after  Senator  Jackson  dropped 
another  proposal  threatening  abrogation 
of  the  pending  agreement  If  the  Soviet 
Union  pursued  a  huge  weapons  buildup,  the 
administration  accepted  numerical  equality. 

Or  did  It?  As  the  Senate  controversy  devel- 
oped, the  Pentagon  began  leaking  informa- 
tion about  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment of  new  multiple  warheads  that 
could  strike  hardened  targets — nuclear  com- 
mand centers,  nuclear  bomb  stockpiles  and 
missile-launching  silos — on  enemy  territory. 
Wednesday  a  Pentagon  spokesman  insisted 
that  the  United  states  Is  not  seeking  a  first- 
strike  force  capable  of  knocking  out  the  So- 
viet deterrent.  But  the  SALT  agreements,  he 
explained,  would  preclude  the  United  States 
from  enjoying  superiority  in  numbers  of 
missiles.  Therefore,  he  said,  "we  are  recom- 
mending technological  superiority." 

So  there  we  have  It.  In  the  Senate,  the  ad- 
ministration has  opted  for  numerical  equal- 
ity for  the  next  round  of  SALT.  Over  at  the 
Pentagon,  the  emphasis  Is  on  "technological 
superiority."  It  is  confusing,  perhaps  de- 
liberately so.  but  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  may  clarify  the  situation.  It  has 
approved  the  SALT  agreements,  without  res- 
ervations, and  sent  them  to  the  floor  where 
passage  Intact  is  expected. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
around  noon  today,  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  unfinished  business,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  a  good 
deal  of  discussion.  Certainly  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  about  it. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  to- 
day, entitled  "Sugaring  SALT"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time  under  the  standing  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  is  now  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 


AN  INDEPENDENT.  BIPAR'HSAN. 
TWO-MAN  COMMISSION  SHOULD 
BE  APPOINTED  TO  INVESTIGATE 
THE  WATERGATE  BUGGING 
SCANDAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  overwhelming  conflict  of 
interest  of  White  House  and  Nixon  ad- 
ministration officials,  today  I  call  for  the 
appointment  of  an  independent,  high 
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level,  bipartisan,  two-man  commission 
to  investigate  all  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  Watergate  incident  and  to  re- 
port to  the  public  on  this  matter  within 
30  days. 

I  propose  for  appointment  to  the  com- 
mission former  Republican  Senator 
John  J.  Williams  of  Etelaware  and  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg. These  men  are  scrupulously  honest, 
have  a  rugged  independence  of  mind, 
and  wear  no  man's  collar.  They  can  serve 
the  public  interest  and  bring  a  measure 
of  confidence  to  the  American  people 
about  this  matter  which  is  now  entirely 
lacking. 

All  the  facts  now  known  by  the  investi- 
gating oCBcials  should  be  turned  over  to 
these  men  to  make  certain  that  the  ad- 
ministration, which  has  an  overwhelm- 
ing conflict  of  Interest,  does  not  sweep 
this  matter  under  the  rug  or  delay  it 
until  after  the  November  elections. 

ADMtNISTRATION    CONFLICTS    OF    INTEREST 

What  we  have  now  is  a  situation  in 
which  former  key  administration  offl- 
cials.  particularly  former  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Maurice  Stans,  a  number  of  for- 
mer White  House  aides  and  consultants, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  people  connected 
with  the  Nixon  campaign  committee,  are 
directly  involved  in  key  aspects  of  the 
break-in  at  the  Watergate  headquarters 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
or  are  involved  with  the  large  money 
transactions  involving  $5,300  in  $100 
bills  found  on  those  involved  in  the 
break-in. 

Yet  this  matter  is  being  investigated 
by  the  Justice  Department  whose  head, 
Mr.  Richard  Kleindienst,  is  one  of  the 
President's  most  partisan  and  loyal  lieu- 
tenants— for  whom  I  voted  and  in  whom 
I  have  great  faith  as  to  his  ability— and 
whose  predecessor  and  former  boss,  John 
Mitchell,  headed  the  Nixon  campaign 
committee:  by  Mr.  L.  Patrick  Gray  in 
who  has  just  been  appointed  by  the 
President  as  Acting  Director  of  the  FBI; 
and  by  a  U.S.  attorney  who  is  appointed 
by  and  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

NO   CONFIDENCE    NOW 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  public  to  have  the  slightest 
confidence  that  this  matter  will  be  dealt 
with  fairly  or  expeditiously. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  just  asking  for  pur- 
poses of  clarification  as  to  when  such  a 
commission  would  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  30  days. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider taking  the  issue  right  out  of  the 
possible  field  of  political  consideration 
on  either  side  and  have  the  report  made 
by  the  end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  feel,  frankly, 
that 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  that  this  is  a  very 
shabby  business 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  a  very  shabby  busi- 
ness. I  am  not  defending  anything  that 
happened.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  has 
been  foimd  guilty.  I  do  not  defend  it. 


I  just  want  to  see  if  we  can  move  it  out 
of  politics. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  concerns  me 
is  that  the  purpose  is  not  for  disclosure 
or  for  revelation  until  after  the  election. 
I  think  that  30  days  Is  ample  time  for 
people  like  former  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  and  Arthur  Goldberg 
to  make  a  finding  which  would  win  oiu* 
confidence  and  that  of  the  public  as  to 
what  the  facts  actually  are,  before  the 
election. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  They  are  eminent  men 
but  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  who  is 
responsible.  Whoever  is  responsible 
should  be  fired  if  they  had  any  cormec- 
tion  with  any  political  organization  and 
if  they  are  guilty  they  should  be  tried, 
convicted  and  pimished.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  that.  I  am  simply  raising  the 
question  for  purposes  of  clarification,  as 
whatever  was  done  seems  to  have  been 
done  for  some  mysterious  piirpose.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  that  1 
was  national  chairman  of  my  party  once 
and  I  assure  him  that  I  did  not  have 
anything  worth  stealing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  too  intelligent 
to  have  permitted  that  to  happen  while 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  anyone  had  done  that 
while  I  was  there,  they  would  have  been 
fired,  probably  including  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Watergate  inci- 
dent is  getting  "curiouser  and  curiouser" 
with  the  passage  of  time.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator have  any  idea  as  to  what  they  were 
after? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  kind  of  documents  they  would  have 
wanted,  or  what  kind  of  other  attractive 
things  they  could  have  found.  Appar- 
ently, what  was  behind  this  was  an  at- 
tempt at  bugging,  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on  at  the  headquarters,  so  that 
they  could  be  listening  in  to  campaign 
strategy,  know  who  the  contacts  were 
with  the  various  people  around  the  coun- 
try, so  that  it  could  be  monitored  and 
the  other  side  could  take  advantage  of 
it.  A  real  "big  brother  "  effort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  According  to  what 
I  have  read  in  the  newspapers,  this  fits 
in  with  what  the  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leader  has  indicated.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  firings  already  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  tied  to  this  caper. 

Has  the  Senator  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion or  made  a  suggestion  relative  to  who 
should  look  into  this  matter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  I  propose 
the  distinguished  former  Senator  John 
Williams  of  Delaware  and  the  distin- 
guished former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg.  This  is  not  unprece- 
dented. This  is  exactly  what  was  done  in 
the  Dayton- Wright  Airplane  Co.  case  by 
President  Wilson  and  in  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  by  President  Coolidge. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  consider  just  one  man,  the 
distinguished  former  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams and  have  him  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  key  proposal  which 
the  Seraator  is  suggesting? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps one  man  would  be  sufficient.  How- 
ever, I  prefer  a  two- man  commission. 


This  commission  is  so  important  that  it 
might  be  better  received  if  we  had  a  two- 
man  commission.  This  is  not  a  new  prec- 
edent. This  was  done  before  with  a  Re- 
publican and  a  Democratic  President,  as 
I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  time  element,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  did  not  rise  in  support  of  the 
Senator's  suggestion,  imless  we  can  keep 
it  out  of  the  political  arena.  However,  if 
anyone  considers  that  this  is  a  serious 
matter  and  considers  that  there  are 
political  implications,  whoever  he  is,  he 
ought  to  stand  up  and  make  it  known 
and  clean  up  a  cloudy  situation. 

I  personally  do  not  want  to  be  any 
part  of  it.  However,  as  an  individual  citi- 
zen, and  not  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  thing  clarified. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  for  the  sugges- 
tion he  has  made.  I  also  want  to  rein- 
force the  position  he  has  taken  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facts  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
ascertained. 

I  do  not  follow  the  argument  that  the 
question  should  be  taken  out  of  the  polit- 
ical arena.  Its  resolution  is  highly  perti- 
nent to  the  decision  the  American  peo- 
ple must  make  in  November.  Nobody  can 
forecast,  at  this  time,  the  outcome  of 
such  an  investigation.  However,  I  think 
that  an  inquiry  made  by  men  of  imques- 
tionable  Integrity,  no  matter  what  rev- 
elations it  may  lead  to,  is  something 
that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
have  now.  They  have  a  right  to  the  facts, 
in  order  to  pass  judgment  on  the  moral 
caliber  of  this  administration,  on  its  fit- 
ness to  remain  in  office. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  issue  of  tremendous  significance.  It 
raises  the  question  of  whether  any  ethi- 
cal standards  are  being  observed  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government.  And  that 
is  something  we  need  to  find  out  about. 
If.  in  fact,  the  Committee  for  the  Reelec- 
tion of  the  President  has  used  large  sums 
of  money  to  hire  thugs  to  bug  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  Headquarters, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  then 
why.  in  the  name  of  good  government 
should  not  the  people  know  about  it  be- 
fore the  election? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more.  The  only  way  that 
the  people  can  react  is  if  they  know  this 
before  the  election. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
even  a  better  suggestion  would  be  a 
three-man  commission.  It  is  well  known 
that  former  Senator  Williams  is  a  man 
of  tremendous  integrity.  However,  he  did 
run  as  a  Republican.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ar- 
thur Goldberg  is  a  man  of  tremendous 
integrity.  However,  he  ran  as  a  Democrat. 
I  propose  that  we  ought  to  have  a 
three-man  commission,  former  Senator 
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Williams,  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg,  and  a  third  party 
chosen  by  the  two,  which  would  keep  it 
outside  of  the  realm  of  politics,  and  then 
we  would  have  a  troika.  We  would  have 
the  third  party  put  on  the  stool. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
only  have  a  few  minutes  more  time  re- 
maining. I  wiU  proceed  as  rapidly  as  I 

f»QTl 

Mr  President,  even  now  key  facts  have 
been  suppressed,  high  officials  including 
Mr  Stans  have  failed  to  make  any  pub- 
lic statement  or  expl^  nation,  and  the 
matter  has  been  locked  up  and  declared 
sub  judice  by  the  investigating  officials 
who  owe  their  position  and  power  to  the 
President,  the  White  House  staff,  and 
the  Republican  party. 

By  appointing  former  Senator  John 
WilUams  and  former  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  to  an  investigating  commis- 
sion v/e  can  be  certain  that  facts  will 
not  be  suppressed,  that  pubUc  informa- 
tion will  be  made  public,  that  the  Justice 
Department  will  be  goaded  to  prosecute 
those  who  are  involved  in  wrong  doing, 
and  that  justice  will  be  served. 

The  two  men  should  have  access  to 
every  piece  of  information  now  held  by 
the  investigating  authorities.  They 
should  make  a  report  on  those  facts 
within  30  days.  They  should  recommend 
what  actions  should  be  taken  including 
whether  or  not  a  special  prosecutor 
should  be  appointed  to  handle  the  mat- 
ter and  whether  any  information  is  be- 
ing hidden  until  the  campaign  is  over. 

This  is  the  best  way  for  justice  to  be 
served  in  what  appears  to  involve  scan- 
dalous action  by  those  at  the  very  high- 
est levels  of  government  who  should  not 
be  allowed  merely  to  judge  themselves 
and  their  colleagues. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  the  ac- 
tion which  I  am  proposing. 

WORLD   WAR   I   PLANE  SCANDAL 

In  1918  during  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration there  was  a  scandal  involving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
aircraft  industry  and  particularly  the 
Dayton-Wright  Airplane  Co.  in  which 
the  Talbot  family  was  involved.  The 
scandal  involved  planes  which  routinely 
crashed  after  being  built.  The  young 
Talbot  later  became  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration but  had  to  resign  under  fire  for 
serious  indiscretions. 

Woodrow  Wilson  considered  that  it 
was  improper  for  one  agency  of  his  sd- 
ministration,  namely  the  Justice  De- 
partment, to  investigate  another  agency 
of  the  Government,  namely  the  War  De- 
partment. 

As  a  consequence  he  appointed 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  who  had  resigned 
from  the  Supreme  Court  to  run  against 
Wilson  and  whom  Wilson  had  defeated 
for  President  in  1916,  as  a  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  gave  Hughes  an  entirely 
free  rein  in  the  case.  That  was  how  Wil- 
son overcame  an  apparent  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  his  administration. 

TEAPOT   DOME   EXAMPLE 

Calvin  Coolidge  performed  a  similar 
act  in  his  administration.  Under  a  reso- 


lution offered  by  Robesjt  LaFollette,  Sr.. 
the  Senate  Public  Lands  Committee,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Walsh,  the  great  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, was  pursuing  an  investigation  of 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal.  Harry  Daugh- 
erty,  who  was  then  Attorney  General, 
was  deeply  involved  in  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  and  obviously  had  a  conflict  of 
interest  in  investigating  and  prosecuting 
the  case. 

BIPARTISAN     SPECIAL     COUNSELS 

As  a  result.  President  Coolidge  ap- 
pointed one  Democrat  and  one  Republi- 
can to  serve  as  special  counsel  in  the 
Teapot  Dome  case.  Those  two  men,  Owen 
Roberts,  who  later— 1930 — was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  At- 
lee  Pomerene,  a  former  Democratic  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  were  also  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  in  their  investigative  jobs. 

In  the  end  Daugherty  resigned  and 
Harlan  F.  Stone  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  by  President  Coolidge. 

In  these  two  previous  incidents,  two  of 
the  men  who  were  appointed  by  Presi- 
dents to  investigate  scandals  in  their 
administrations  in  which  there  was  a 
conflict  of  interest,  served  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  A 
third  was  a  former  U.S.  Senator. 

There  is,  therefore,  ample  historical 
precedent  for  my  proposal  in  two  key 
respects.  First,  in  the  fact  that  former 
Presidents  went  outside  their  adminis- 
trations to  seek  men  when  there  was  a 
scandal  involving  a  conflict  of  interest. 
Second,  in  the  fact  that  the  men  selected 
to  rim  the  investigations  were  of  such 
caliber  that  they  either  had  served  or 
would  serve  on  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
had  served  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

I  therefore  commend  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  my  proposal  that 
former  Senator  John  Williams  and  for- 
mer Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  Gold- 
berg be  selected  to  perform  a  similar  in- 
vestigation in  his  administration  where 
there  is  a  clear  and  major  conflict  of  in- 
terest among  the  existing  investigative 
authorities. 

President  Nixon,  if  he  is  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  country  over  the  way 
the  Watergate  incident  is  handled,  should 
do  in  1972  what  President  Wilson  did 
in  1918  in  the  Dayton-Wright  scandal 
and  what  President  Coolidge  did  in  1924 
when  high  officials  of  his  administration 
were  involved  in  the  Teapot  Dome  scan- 
dal. He  should  appoint  a  bipartisan  in- 
vestigative commission  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  articles  and  editorials 
on  the  bugging  affair  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  They  include  an 
article  from  the  August  10,  1972,  issue  of 
the  Washington-Star  News  by  Patrick 
Collins;  an  article  by  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick  from  the  August  8  Star-News,  an 
August  8  editorial  from  the  Star -News 
entitled  "The  Watergate  Silence";  and 
an  August  9, 1972,  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  by  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl 
Bernstein  entitled  "Stans  Denies  GOP 
Money  Funded  Watergate  Break-In." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Aug.  10.1 

1972] 

GOP  CoNTRiBXjnoNs:   More  Money  Tied  to 

Barker 

(By  Patrtck  Collins) 

Additional  campaign  contributions  totaling 
$89  000  passed  through  the  Committee  to 
Re-elect  the  President  and  Into  the  bank 
account  of  Bernard  Barker,  a  suspect  in  the 
break-In  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee headquarters  In  June,  sources  close 
to  the  investigation  have  revealed. 

The  new  disclosure  raised  to  at  least  $114.- 
000  the  amount  deposited  in  Barker's  account 
through  the  national  committee.  Last  week 
a  $25,000  campaign  check  was  traced  to  the 
suspect's  account. 

Federal  agents  probing  the  June  17  breaK- 
in  at  the  Watergate  complex  also  have  deter- 
mined that  the  Republicans  had  established 
a  special  "security  fund"  to  thwart  demon- 
strations at  their  convention  this  summer. 

Sources  said  the  fund— including  money 
to  possibly  purchase  Information  about 
planned  disruptions— was  set  up  before  the 
GOP  decided  to  switch  its  convention  site 
from  San  Diego  to  Miami  Beach. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  money  which 
found  Its  way  to  Barkers  bank  account  came 
via  this  fund.  . 

But  sotirces  say,  the  investigation  suggests 
the  most  pooslblUty  that  money  given  as  le- 
gitimate campaign  contributions  was  used 
to  finance  the  break-In— apparently  without 
the  knowledge  or  authorization  of  top  offi- 
cials of  the  Committee  to  Reelect  the  Presi- 
dent or  other  GOP  leaders! 

Federal  agents  are  now  trying  to  plnpomt 
the  orlgtas  of  the  $89,000  and  determine  what 
transactions  brought  the  money  to  the  ac- 
count of  Barker,  a  Miami  real  estate  man  and 
one  of  five  men  arrested  inside  the  Demo- 
cratic offices  with  copying  cameras  and  elec- 
tronic gear. 

Shortly  after  the  arrests.  D.C.  police  con- 
fiscated 53  consecutively  numbered  $100  bUls 
from  the  suspects  which  were  later  traced  to 
a  large  withdrawal  Barker  had  made  from  his 
account  at  The  Republic  National  Bank  of 

Miami.  ,    .  ...    y^ 

A  further  Investigation  revealed  that,  be- 
fore that  withdrawal,  $89,000  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Barker's  account  in  the  name  of  a 
prominent  Mexican  bustoess  lawyer. 

The  lawyer,  Mannuel  Daguerre  Ogarrio,  has 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  transaction 
which  was  accomplished  m  four  separate  In- 
stallments. But  sources  have  confirmed  that 
the  money  did  not  pass  through  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  committee. 

Last  week,  a  $25,000  campaign  check  was 
also  traced  to  Barker's  account.  The  source  of 
that  money  was  Nixon's  chief  Midwest 
fundraiser.  Kenneth  H.  Dahlberg.  He  has  said 
that  on  April  10  he  converted  $26,000  to  cash 
contributions  Into  a  cashier's  check.  The 
next  day,  Dahlberg  said,  he  gave  the  check 
to  Maurice  Stans,  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  head  of  Nixon's  campaign  funds. 

Ten  days  later,  bank  records  show.  Barker 
deposited  the  $25,000  check  in  his  account. 

Stona,  according  to  reports  published  yes- 
terday, has  denied  that  the  check  had  been 
used  to  fund  the  alleged  break-In  at  the 
Democratic  offices. 

He  has  reportedly  told  Investigators  that 
he  gave  Dahlberg's  check  to  the  committee 
treasurer,  Hugh  W.  Sloan,  who  In  turn  gave 
It  to  finance  committee  lawyer  G.  Gordon 

Uddy. 

Stans  Is  reported  to  have  tcHd  Inveertigators 
that  Llddy  exchanged  the  check  for  $25,000 
cash  and  then  deposited  the  money  in  the 
campaign  fund. 

Neither  Stans,  Llddy  or  a  committee 
spokesman  would  comment  on  that  report. 

Sloan,  reached  at  his  McLean  home,  de- 
scribed the  account  of  the  exchange  as  "In- 
accurate" but  refused  to  discuss  any  details. 


cxvm- 
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Llddy  was  fired  from  the  re-election  com- 
mittee last  month  after  refusing  to  cooper- 
ate with  FBI  agents  working  on  the  Investi- 
gation. Sloan  resigned  from  hla  post  In  June 
for  what  he  termed  "personal  reasons  unre- 
lated to  the  Incident." 

In  a  related  action  yesterday,  a  federal 
Judge  ruled  that  the  JusUce  Department 
oould  not  represent  a  Secret  Service  agent 
expected  to  testify  In  the  $1  million  civil  suit 
the  Democrats  have  brought  against  the  Re- 
publicans In  connection  with  the  break-In. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Charles  Rlchey 
ruled- that  there  would  be  a  conflict  of  Inter- 
est If  the  Justice  Department  defended  agent 
Alfred  Wong,  since  the  department  Is  In- 
volved In  the  criminal  Investigation  of  the 
Incident. 

Wong  reportedly  recommended  James  Mc- 
Cord,  one  of  the  suspects  arrested  In  the 
Democratic  headquarters,  for  the  Job  as  chief 
security  adviser  to  the  Republicans,  a  Job 
McCord  held  until  his  arrest. 

The  Judge  gave  Wong  10  days  to  find  a 
lawyer  and  ordered  that  all  depositions  to  be 
filed  be  suspended  until  his  new  counsel 
acquaints  himself  with  the  case. 

In  response  to  the  disclosure  today,  Law- 
rence P.  O'Brien,  national  campaign  chair- 
man for  presidential  candidate  George  Mc- 
Oovern.  again  called  for  the  appointment  of 
a  "politically  disinterested"  special  prosecu- 
tor to  Investigate  this  "outrageous  case." 

O'Brien  said  that  the  connection  bertween 
the  Presidents  re-election  committee  and  the 
attempted  political  espionage,  becomes 
"clearer"  with  every  new  develc^ment.  "The 
continued  silence  on  the  part  of  the  White 
House  and  Republican  officials  can  only  be 
viewed  as  an  admission  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  hide."  he  said. 

MoOovern  said  the  revelations  today  "were 
shocking  but  not  surprising.  Since  Richard 
Nixon  has  refused  to  tell  us  where  his  con- 
tributions of  $10  million  have  oome  from,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  allocation  is  Just 
aa  secret."  He  challenged  Nixon  to  make  pub- 
lic all  his  financial  records,  and  "to  trust 
the  American  people." 

(From  the  Washington  Star-News, 
Aug.  8,  1972] 
The  Watebgate  Capek  Is  No  Longer 
Just  Ponnt 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
UnUl  this  past  week,  when  the  Washington 
Post  broke  the  story  of  a  wandering  $25,000 
check,  no  solid  evidence  had  surfaced  to  link 
top-level  Republicans  with  the  bizarre  affair 
known  locaUy  as  the  Watergate  Caper.  The 
evidence,  to  thU  point,  was  at  best  circum- 
stantial and  tenuous,  and  the  caper  had  Its 
funny  aspects. 

It  Isn't  funny  any  more.  It  now  appears 
that  Maurice  Stans,  former  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  and  now  treasurer  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Re-E3ectlon  of  the  President,  on 
April  11  had  In  his  bands  a  •36,00a»check 
Intended  as  a  campaign  contrlbutlah.  Nine 
days  later,  on  April  20,  that  same  YAeck  was 
deposited  to  the  Florida  account  ofBemard 
L.  Barker.  On  the  following  day.  Barker  made 
a  $25,000  withdrawal. 

This  is  the  same  Bernard  L.  Barker.  66, 
alias  Frank  Carter,  who  was  arrested  at  2:30 
ajn.  June  17,  caught  in  flagrante  In  the 
headquarters  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  at  the  Watergate.  Barker  and 
four  others  have  been  charged  with  second- 
degree  burglary.  A  local  grand  Jury  Is  ex- 
pected to  return  Indictments  soon. 

At  the  time  of  their  arrest,  the  five  sus- 
pects had  in  their  possession  $5,300  in  $100 
bUls,  serUlly  numbered.  Most  or  all  of  these 
bills  have  been  traced  to  the  same  bank  In 
Miami,  where  Barker  is  In  the  real  estate 
business.  The  thing  Is  beginning  to  smell  to 
high  heaven.  Clark  MacOregor,  chairman  of 
the  Nixon  Re-election  committee,  and  the 
President  himself  have  to  do  more  than  they 
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have  done  so  far.  The  affair  has  to  be  ex- 
posed promptly. 

The  story  first  broke  into  public  view  on 
June  17,  when  a  guard  at  the  Watergate  no- 
ticed the  fire  doors  in  the  apartment  build- 
ing had  been  taped  In  an  open  position.  He 
summoned  police,  who  found  a  door  to  the 
Democratic  headquarters  Jimmied  open. 
There  they  discovered  the  five  suspects,  red- 
faced  and  unarmed,  but  well-equipped  with 
electronic  bugging  equipment,  cameras,  and 
walkie-talkies.  Viewed  professionally,  the 
burglary  was  a  comically  bungled  Job. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  after  various 
aliases  had  been  penetrated,  the  suspects.  In 
addition  to  Barker,  were  identified  as  Prank 
A.  Sturgls,  48,  an  antl-Castro  soldier  of  for- 
tune; Eugenlo  Martinez,  49,  a  salesman  for 
Barker's  real  estate  firm;  VlrgUio  R.  Gon- 
zales, 46,  a  Miami  locksmith;  and  James  W. 
McCord,  Jr.,  53.  a  retired  security  consultant 
In  Washington. 

Of  these,  the  most  Interesting  was  McCord. 
He  retired  from  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency  In  1970  after  19  years  In  security  work 
there.  In  January  of  this  year  he  was  re- 
tained by  the  Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon 
of  the  President,  and  also  by  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee,  to  supervise  Inter- 
nal security  for  them.  In  this  capacity,  he 
had  obtained  FCC  licenses  for  certain  walkie- 
talkie  equipment. 

A  search  of  the  suspects  turned  up  an  ad- 
dress book.  It  contained  the  name  of  E.  How- 
ard Hunt,  Jr.,  53,  with  the  notation:  "White 
House."  Hunt  also  retired  from  the  CIA  In 
1970,  after  21  years  In  Intelligence  work.  He 
was  closely  identified  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
operation  of  1961.  So  was  Barker.  After  leav- 
ing the  CIA,  Hunt  also  became  a  private  con- 
sultant. At  the  time  of  the  Watergate  Caper, 
he  had  a  part-time  desk  in  the  office  of 
Charles  W.  Colson,  special  counsel  to  Nixon. 
Hunt  has  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  reportedly 
Is  in  Spain. 

The  story,  as  it  first  developed,  had  other 
Republican  connections.  Douglas  Caddy, 
Barker's  lawyer,  is  a  founder  of  Young  Amer- 
icans for  Freedom  and  an  active  Republican 
worker.  Barker  had  Republican  associations 
In  Miami.  None  of  this  directly  touched  the 
Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  John  Mitchell,  of  course,  who  was 
then  committee  chairman.  Indignantly  de- 
nied everything. 

More  than  Indignant  denials  are  now  re- 
quired. The  check  for  $25,000,  representing 
cash  contributions  raised  by  Kenneth  H. 
Dahlberg  of  Minnesota,  cries  out  for  expla- 
nation. Dahlberg  gave  the  check  to  Stans,  who 
presvunably  gave  It  to  some  subordinate  for 
routine  deposit.  Then  it  turned  up  in  Barker's 
account.  How  did  It  get  there?  And  Why? 
Nixon  himself,  above  all  others,  must  de- 
mand swift  and  public  dlsclos\ire. 


getting  more  rather  than  less  disturbing. 
The  presidential  campaign  Is  upon  us  and 
the  time  for  giving  the  American  people 
some  answers  is  now.  Public  confidence  In 
the  political  process  is  very  much  at  stake. 
A  major  new  element  entered  the  plot  last 
week.  This  was  the  revelation  that  a  $25,000 
check  representing  contributions  to  the 
Nixon  campaign  had  turned  up  In  the  bank 
account  of  one  of  the  defendants  in  the 
Watergate  office  break-in,  aUegedly  after  go- 
ing  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nixon's  chief 
fundraiser,  former  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans.  In  line  with  the  general  un- 
communlcatlveness  of  Republican  and  ad- 
ministration officials  about  all  that  relates 
to  the  Incident,  Stans  has  been  unavailable 
for  comment. 

This  comes  atop  many  other  circumstances 
that  demand  explanation.  Another  $89,000  of 
mysterious  origin  reached  the  same  defend- 
ant's account  by  way  of  a  Mexican  bank 
One  of  the  other  defendants  was  the  secu- 
rity chief  of  the  Conunlttee  for  the  Re- 
election of  the  President.  Other  links  were 
reported  between  the  Watergate  Intruders 
and  a  White  House  consultant,  who  dropped 
from  sight.  The  Democrats  are  suing  the 
Nixon  camp  for  $1  million,  and  lawyers  for 
the  latter  seek  to  postpone  the  case  for  fear 
of  "Incalculable"  harm  to  the  campaign. 

The  mess  is  being  investigated,  of  course. 
But  It  is  somewhat  unsatisfying  to  have  Mr. 
Nixon's  Justice  Department  probing  amon^ 
others  some  of  Mr.  Nixon's  political  opera- 
tives. Especially  since  the  re-election  com- 
mittee was  headed  until  recently  by  former 
Attorney  General  Mitchell,  a  close  Nixon 
friend. 

The  Democratic  proposal  for  a  special 
prosecutor  to  direct  the  Investigation  has 
merit.  Publicity  about  the  $25,000  check  at 
least  brought  the  congresslonally  directed 
General  Accounting  Office  Into  the  picture 
on  the  strength  of  its  responsibility  for  po- 
licing campaign  financing.  And  a  federal 
Judge  has  barred  the  Justice  Department 
from  representing  a  White  House  aide  in 
the  Democrats'  lawsuit. 

The  whole  affair  could  mean  only  that  the 
Nixon  campaign  apparatus  was  afflicted,  per- 
haps at  a  fairly  low  level,  by  some  faithlesn 
servants  with  weird  Ideals  about  using  cam- 
paign money  and  raving  at  the  political  op- 
position. But  without  any  cogent  explana- 
tion from  the  President  and  other  top  offi- 
cials about  what's  going  on,  many  people 
suspect  the  worst,  and  the  Democrats  could 
have  a  high  caliber  campaign  weapon. 

The  most  Important  damage  from  the  con- 
tinued silence  could  be  to  the  faith  Ameri- 
cans need  to  have  in  their  political  system. 
That  is  the  cement  required  to  keep  the  re- 
public operating  with  some  unity  of  purpose, 
even  in  election  years. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Aug.  8,   1972] 

The  Watergate  Sn.ENcE 


A  couple  of  years  from  now  It  may  be 
possible  to  read,  between  hard  covers,  co- 
herent accounts  of  what  led  up  to  and  what 
were  the  results  of  the  Watergate  caper.  The 
incident  involved  the  June  17  arrests  of  five 
men  in  an  alleged  break-in  and  bugging  at- 
tempt at  the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Authors  gathering  material  for  the  forth- 
coming books  will  have  the  knowledge  of 
events  still  to  unfold,  including  the  presenta- 
tion of  testimony  and  other  evidence  in 
court,  the  developing  reaction  to  the  affair 
and  the  results  of  the  1972  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign.  There  will  be  room  for  scho- 
larly placement  of  the  happening  in  the 
American  political  experience.  If  written 
with  any  competence,  the  narrative  should 
be  fascinating. 

At  this  moment  in  the  political  year  we 
don't  have  the  literary  luxury  of  time.  The 
Watergate  mystery  is  seven  weeks  old  and 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  9,  1972] 

Stans  Denies  GOP  Monet  Funded 

Watergate  Break-In 

(By  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein) 

Maurice  Stans,  the  finance  chief  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  reelection  campaign,  has  denied 
to  federal  Investigators  that  $25,000  in  cam- 
paign contributions  helped  to  finance  the 
break-In  and  alleged  bugging  attempt  at 
Democratic  National  Committee  head- 
quarters. 

Stans  was  Interviewed  by  federal  agents 
after  It  was  learned  that  he  had  received  a 
$25,000  cashier's  check  that  eventually  was 
deposited  In  the  Miami  bank  account  of  one 
of  the  five  men  arrested  In  the  break-in. 

The  check,  drawn  on  a  bank  In  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  was  made  out  to  Kenneth  W. 
Dahlberg,  Midwest  finance  chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  re-election  drive.  Dahlberg  has 
said  the  check  represented  campaign  con- 
tributions he  collected  and  that  he  per- 
sonally turned  the  check  over  to  Stans. 

Stans.  formerly   Secretary   of   Commerce, 
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was  described  by  an  associate  as  "angered 
and  frustrated"  by  reports  Unking  his  of- 
fice to  the  bugging  case.  He  has  repeatedly 
refused  to  discuss  the  matter  with  report- 
ers. 

However,  sources  close  to  the  investiga- 
tion reported  yesterday  that  Stans  provided 
federal  agents  with  the  following  explana- 
tion of  what  happened  to  the  $25,000  check: 

After  receiving  the  check  from  Dahlberg 
on  April  11,  Stans  Is  reported  to  have  said, 
he  turned  it  over  to  campaign  treasurer 
Hugh  W.  Sloan,  Jr.  Sloan  then  reportedly 
gave  the  check  to  G.  Gordon  Llddy,  finance 
counsel  of  the  campaign.  Llddy  Is  said  by 
Stans  to  have  exchanged  the  check  with 
someone  else  for  $25,000  in  cash,  which  was 
deposited  In  the  Nixon  campaign  treasury.- 

Stans,  according  to  federal  sources,  pro- 
vided no  explanation  of  why  the  check 
would  be  exchanged  for  cash,  Instead  of 
being  deposited  directly  in  the  campaign 
account. 

Only  Llddy  or  Sloan  would  know  the 
identity  of  the  person  with  whom  such  a 
transaction  was  made,  Stans  reportedly  told 
the  Investigators. 

The  former  Cabinet  member  also  reportedly 
told  the  agents  that  his  only  Involvement  In 
the  case  was  the  initial  receipt  of  the  check 
and  that  any  further  Inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  Llddy  or  Sloan — both  former 
White  House  aides  who  left  their  Jobs  at  the 
executive  mansion  to  Join  the  Nixon 
re-election  campaign. 

Sloan  abruptly  quit  as  campaign  treasurer 
last  month  for  what  he  said  were  "personal 
reasons."  Llddy  was  fired  in  June  for  refusing 
to  answer  FBI  questions  about  the  alleged 
bugging  attempt. 

If  Stans'  version  of  events  is  correct,  It 
would  mean  that  the  Nixon  re-election  com- 
mittee received  the  $25,000  in  cash  and  thus 
did  not  lose  any  campaign  contributions  in 
the  transaction. 

Following  disclosure  that  the  $25,000  check 
was  deposited  in  the  bank  account  of  one  of 
the  suspects  in  the  break-in.  the  General 
Accounting  Office  announced  it  would  under- 
take a  full  audit  of  the  Nixon  campaign 
organization's  books. 

Thus  far,  it  was  learned.  GAO  Investigators 
have  found  no  evidence  that  the  $25,000  was 
reported  as  contributions  by  the  Nixon  cam- 
paign organization.  Nor  have  Investigators 
found  any  evidence  that  the  $25,000  was 
expended  for  campaign  purposes.  Failure  to 
report  either  contributions  or  expenditures 
after  April  7  is  a  violation  of  the  new  federal 
elections  law. 

Republican  sources  said  yesterday  that 
Stans  is  expected  to  make  a  public  statement 
this  week  about  the  $25,000  check  and  deny 
any  Involvement  In  the  alleged  bugging  at- 
tempt. However,  the  same  sources  said  they 
were  dismayed  at  Stans'  silence  since  his 
name  was  linked  to  the  $25,000  check  more 
than  a  week  ago. 

"Stans  has  been  angered  and  frustrated 
about  the  entire  thing,"  said  one  associate. 
"In  effect  there  will  be  a  perfectly  logical 
explanation." 

Meanwhile,  many  Republicans  are  sicknowl- 
edging  that  the  links  between  the  Nixon 
campaign  committee  and  the  break-in  inci- 
dent are  a  growing  source  of  embarrassment 
and  should  be  cleared  up  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— if  they  can  be. 

Since  the  arrest  of  five  men  Inside  the 
Democratic  National  Committee's  headquar- 
ters at  the  Watergate  building  on  June  17, 
there  have  been  these  developments: 

One  of  the  suspects,  former  CIA  official 
James  W.  McCord,  was  identified  as  the  se- 
curity coordinator  of  the  Nixon  re-election 
committee. 

A  second  of  those  arrested  In  the  break-in, 
Bernard  L.  Barker,  had  placed  numerous 
phone  calls  from  his  Miami  home  and  office 
to  E.  Howard  Hunt,  Jr.,  a  former  CIA  opera- 


tive who  was  a  White  House  consultant  at 
the  time  of  the  break-In. 

It  was  Barker  who  ended  up  with  the 
825,000  check  that  went  through  Stans. 

Hunt,  who  like  Barker  was  associated  with 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion,  disappeared  shortly 
after  his  name  was  linked  to  the  suspects. 
He  was  hired  at  the  White  House  on  the 
recommendation  of  Charles  W.  Colson, 
special   counsel   to   President   Nixon. 

Meanwhile,  Colson  has  refused  to  testify 
by  deposition  In  the  $1  million  civil  suit  filed 
by  the  Democrats  against  the  suspects  In  the 
break-in  and  the  President's  re-election  com- 
mittee. 

Barker  also  placed  numerous  phone  calls 
to  Llddy's  office  at  the  re-election  committee. 

Llddy,  who  worked  with  Hunt  and  Sloan 
at  the  White  House  on  federal  narcotics  en- 
forcement problems,  was  Stans'  chief  legal 
adviser  in  establishing  campaign  commit- 
tees that  collected  more  than  $10  mUlion  for 
the  President's  re-election  without  revealing 
the  names  of  contributors.  That  money  was 
raised  before  the  new  disclosure  laws  came 
Into  effect  in  April. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


THE  WAFFLING  PERFORMANCE  OF 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
Mark  Twain  who  remarked : 
It  is  easier  to  stay  out  than  to  get  out. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — nations  which  have  never  been 
at  war  with  each  other — have  been  in  an 
armaments  race,  and  now  a  nuclear 
armaments  rsice,  for  more  than  25  yea  s. 

We  never  quite  managed  to  stay  out 
of  that  race. 

First,  we  were  ahead  with  the  atom 
bomb;  then  the  Russians  caught  up. 

Then  we  were  ahead  with  the  hydro- 
gen bomb;  the  Russians  caught  up. 

Then  the  Russians  orbited  sputnik  and 
seemed  to  be  headed  toward  a  superior 
technology  in  space;  the  United  States 
caught  up. 

Then  came  Polaris,  and  it  was  said  the 
United  States  had  surged  ahead  again 
in  the  arms  race.  Then  FOBS — ^fractional 
orbital  system — and  alarm  that  the  Rus- 
sians might  gain  the  advantage. 

Then  MRVS,  MIRV's,  Poseidon,  and 
now  Trident  and  the  B-1  bomber — and 
what  is  next? 

It  is  easier  to  stay  out  than  get  out. 

We  and  the  Russians  were  not  smart 
enough  to  stay  out  of  this  race  which 
diverts  our  energies  and  our  resources 
away  from  what  makes  life  worth  living, 
and  devotes  them  instead  to  stockpiling 
ever  higher  nuclear  weapons  neither  side 
dares  use. 

Not  having  been  smart  enough  to  stay 
out  of  this  race,  one  wonders  if  we  and 
the  Russians  are  smart  enough  to  get  out. 

Perhaps  we  now  have  a  chance. 

I  thought  we  had  a  chtince  in  late 
May  when  in  Moscow  President  Nixon 
and  Mr.  Brezhnev,  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  leader,  agreed  for  their  re- 
spective countries  that,  and  I  quote. 


They  will  proceed  from  the  common  de- 
termination that  in  the  nuclear  age  there 
is  no  alternative  to  conducting  their  mutual 
relations  on  the  basis  of  peaceful  coexistence. 
Differences  in  Ideology  and  in  the  social 
systems  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  USSR,  are 
not  obstacles  to  the  bilateral  development 
of  normal  relations  based  on  the  principles 
of  sovereignty,  equality,  non-interference  in 
Internal  affairs  and  mutual  advantage. 

President  Nixon  brought  back  from 
Moscow  the  two  agreements  before  the 
Senate — the  treaty  which  we  approved 
last  week  which  limits  ABM  sites  in  each 
nation  to  two — and  the  5 -year,  interim 
agreement,  to  limit  the  deployment  of 
certain  offensive  weapons — the  agree- 
ment which  is  now  before  us. 

With  respect  to  these  two  agreements 
the  President  told  congressional  leaders 
on  June  15: 

I  have  noted  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
about  who  won  and  who  lost  in  these  negoti- 
ations. I  have  said  that  neither  side  won  and 
neither  side  lost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
were  to  look  at  It  very,  very  fairly,  both  sides 
won,  and  the  whole  world  won. 

He  added: 

There  are  advantages  in  (the  agreement) 
for  both  sides.  For  that  reason,  each  side  has 
a  vested  Interest,  we  believe,  in  keeping  the 
agreement  rather  than  breaking  It. 

But  even  before  the  President  told 
congressional  leaders  of  his  hopes,  one 
of  the  highest  ranking  members  of  his 
own  official  family  began  the  saber 
rattling. 

On  June  6,  1972,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  stated : 

I  could  not  support  the  agreements  If  the 
Congress  falls  to  act  on  the  movement  for- 
ward of  the  Trident  system,  on  the  B-1 
bomber,  and  on  the  other  programs  that  we 
have  outlined  to  Improve  our  strategic  of- 
fensive systems  during  this  five  year  period 
while  the  interim  agreement  is  in  effect. 

Congress  has — with  the  exception  thus 
far  of  authorizing  an  ABM  site  at  Wash- 
ington— authorized  the  movement  to- 
ward the  new  systems  recommended  by 
Secretary  Laird.  Call  these  new  systems 
what  one  will — essential  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States,  or  bargaining  chips 
to  be  used  in  the  next  phase  of  negotia- 
tions— the  fact  is  that  they  represent  an- 
other costly  step  toward  keeping  the  nu- 
clear competition  going,  not  toward 
limiting  the  race. 
Jt  is  not  easy  to  "get  out." 

I  find  myself  in  agreemait  with  the 
distinguished  director  of  the  Stanford 
Linear  Accelerator  Center  at  Stanford 
University,  Dr.  Wolfgang  Panofsky.  He 
testified  that — 

The  "Moscow  Agreements  can  constitute 
the  largest  advance  in  the  control  of  arms 
which  the  world  has  yet  seen. " 

But  to  have  that  effect.  Dr.  Panofsky 
stated — 

It  Is  essential  that  actions  subsequent  to 
the  treaty  and  Its  ratification  shall  make 
fullest  use  of  the  unique  opportunities  these 
agreements  could  bring  to  reverse  the  arms 
race  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.   (Hearings,  page  357). 

I  am  beginning  to  doubt  whether  this 
administration  is  capable  of  grasping  the 
unique  opportunities  which  these  agree- 
ments offer  for  slowing  the  arms  race.  In 
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its  efforts  to  be  all  things  to  all  people, 
one  day  the  President  joins  with  Mr. 
Brezhnev  to  promise  that  we  wUl  do  our 
•utmost  to  avoid  military  confrontations 
and  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war'  and  that  we  "will  always  exercise 
restraint   in — our — mutual   relations." 

And  shortly  thereafter  we  find  the 
White  House  covertly  endorsing  the  ex- 
plicit threat — contained  in  the  first  Jack- 
son amendment — that  if  the  Russians  do 
as  we  are  doing  and  develop  threats  to 
our  deterrent  forces — as  we  propose  to  do 
to  theirs — we  will  denounce  the  agree- 
ment. 

This  is  evidence,  as  Dr.  George  W. 
Rathjens  told  the  committee,  of  the 
profoundly  disturbing  nature  of — 

The  pressure  to  go  ahead  with  all  of  these 
programs.  .  .  .  There  Is  an  enormous  waste  of 
resources:  there  Is  the  likelihood  that  such 
moves  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  In 
the  USSR,  who  are  disposed  to  use  SALT  as 
a  basis  for  greater  weapon  programs;  there 
Is  the  disillusioning  effect  on  our  own  people; 
and.  finally.  In  such  pressures  there  Is  evi- 
dence of  a  lack  of  balance.  If  not  of  some- 
thing approaching  morbidity,  In  our  view  of 
the  role  of  strategic  nuclear  arms  In  world 
affairs.  (Hearings,  page  299.) 

George  Kennan  recently  wrote  in  the 
magazine  Foreign  Affairs  that  military 
rivalry — or  systems — must  not  ride  along 
on  their  own  momentum  "like  an  object 
in  space." 

The  military  rivalry — 

Mr.  Kennan  wrote — 
has  no  foundation  in  real  Interests — no 
foundation.  Ln  fact,  but  In  fear,  and  In  an 
essentially  Irrational  fear  at  that.  It  Is  car- 
ried on  not  by  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
other  side  would,  but  only  by  a  hypnotic  fas- 
cination with  the  fact  that  It  could.  It  is 
simply  an  Institutionalized  force  of  habit.  If 
someone  covild  suddenly  make  the  two  sides 
realize  that  It  has  no  purpose  and  If  they 
were  then  to  desist,  the  world  would  pre- 
sumably go  on.  In  all  Important  respects.  Just 
as  it  Is  going  on  today. 

Mr.  Kennan  continued: 

We  stand  like  two  men  who  find  themselves 
confronting  each  other  with  guns  In  their 
hands,  neither  with  any  real  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  other  has  murderous  Inten- 
tions towards  him.  but  both  hypnotized  by 
the  uncertainty  and  the  unreasoning  fear  of 
the  fact  that  the  other  is  armed.  The  two 
armament  efforts  feed  and  justify  each  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  intentionally 
avoided  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  exist- 
ing strategic  weapons  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
not  because  numbers  are  not  important 
in  some  contexts,  but  because,  in  the 
context  of  a  nuclear  confrontation  be- 
tween the  two  super  powers,  whether 
the  balance  in  certain  of  these  weapons 
is  9  to  8  or  10  to  7  does  not  make  any 
real  difference.  As  someone  remarked  in 
a  recent  elaboration  of  the  point,  it  does 
not  make  much  difference  whether  a 
giant  SS-9  could  blow  you  from  here  to 
Chicago,  or  whether  a  smaller  weapon 
would  only  blow  you  to  Pittsburgh.  The 
effect  is  still  the  same. 

If  there  is  one  message  that  comes 
loudly  and  clearly  through  all  the  testi- 
mony of  the  experts,  it  is  that  both  we 
and  the  Russians  have  a  nuclear  over- 
kill capacity  that  defies  reason. 

In  view  of  his  vacillation  in  recent 


weeks,  I  wonder  if  President  Nixon  is 
willing  any  longer  to  acknowledge  that 
fact,  or  whether  he  is  sufficiently  in 
charge  of  his  administration  that  he  has 
been  able  to  give  clear  guidance  to  offi- 
cials who  presumably  speak  for  the  ad- 
ministration. The  American  people  find 
themselves  surfeited  with  the  words  of 
art  tossed  up  by  experts  at  obfuscation. 
"Sufficiency,"  "parity,"  "equality,"  "stra- 
tegic balance,"  "quantitative  superior- 
ity," "qualitative  superiority."  But  in  the 
final  analysis,  decisions  as  to  which  na- 
tion is  ahead  in  what,  and  what  possible 
difference  a  presumed  advantage  could 
make,  depends  upon  judgment — the 
commonsense  of  a  nation  expressed 
through  its  leaders. 

In  recent  days  we  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  measure  the  commonsense  of  our 
leaders  as  the  administration  has  sought 
approval  of  the  agreements  which  the 
President  concluded  at  Moscow. 

To  say  that  the  administration  has 
"waffled"  in  its  positions  is  to  put  the 
best  light  possible  on  the  twists  and  turns 
the  White  House  has  taken. 

In  order  to  placate  the  leading  hard- 
liners on  the  subject  of  defense  policy, 
the  administration  appears  to  have 
joined  in  condemning  its  own  agreement. 
By  approving  the  revised  Jackson  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  accept  the  interim  offensive 
agreement,  the  White  House  leaves  an 
impression  that  it  prefers  not  to  take 
issue  with  Senator  Jackson,  when  he 
says: 

We  have,  in  the  few  brief  years  since  the 
Kennedy  Administration,  gone  from  strate- 
gic superiority  to  parity  to  sufficiency — what- 
ever that  means — to  interim  subpaTity. 
(Cong.  Record.  8/7/72) . 

How  the  President  can  endorse  lan- 
guage which  interprets  his  interim  offen- 
sive agreement  as  one  which  has  fixed 
upon  the  United  States  a  situation  of 
"interim  subparity"  is  beyond  me.  Maybe 
the  President  or  his  aides  did  not  read 
the  fine  print  of  the  Jackson  amendment. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  Jackson 
amendment  calls  for  a  research,  develop- 
ment and  modernization  program,  and 
I  quote,  "leading  to  a  prudent  strategic 
posture." 

If  that  is  not  an  implied  slap  at  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  Yet 
we  have  the  President  endorsing  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senate — for  we  will  surely 
adopt  this  amendment — implying  that 
somehow  the  President  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  Moscow  has  gotten  this  Na- 
tion into  a  posture  where  we  must  now 
go  full  speed  ahead  if  we  are  at  some 
future  time  to  acquire  a  "prudent  stra- 
tegic posture." 

Finally,  the  crowning  ignominy  is  the 
V/hite  House  endorsement  of  language 
which  contrasts  the  "equality'  achieved 
by  the  ABM  Treaty,  with  the  "subparity" 
which  was  achieved  by  the  President  in 
his  agreement  for  a  5 -year  limitation  on 
offensive  strategic  weapons.  In  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, "in  the  interim  agreement  before 
the  Senate  we  have  subparity."  The  Pres- 
ident has  endorsed  language  in  the  Jack- 
son amendment  which  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Interim  Agreement 
gives  the  United  States  subparity  and  so 


instructs  the  President  to  do  better  next 
time  and  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
remain  "inferior"  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Well,  if  we  are  "inferior,"  who  let  us 
get  that  way?  And  if  the  agreements 
keep  us  inferior,  why  is  the  President 
asking  for  the  approval? 

I  suggest  that  this  administration,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  is  beginning  the 
slow  process  of  scuttling  its  own  nuclear 
agreements  with  Moscow.  It  may  be  that 
the  President  fears  the  cnarge  that  he 
was  outwitted  by  the  Rusoiann  in  Mos- 
cow, and  seeks  a  way  to  go  back  on  his 
statement  that  in  these  negotiations 
"both  sides  won,  and  the  whole  world 
won." 

I  for  one,  hope  this  is  not  the  case.  I 
stand  with  those  young  and  old  people 
in  our  society  who  say:  "give  peace  a 
chance." 

I  say,  let  us  give  life  on  this  planet  a 
chance  by  beginning  to  bring  the  arms 
race  under  control. 

A  generation  has  grown  up  since  the 
nuclear  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  de- 
scribed as  a  situation  comparable  to  two 
scorpions  in  a  bottle. 

I  had  thought  this  administration  was 
ready  to  begin  the  long,  hard  process  of 
extrication — that  we  might  free  our- 
selves, at  last,  from  our  entrapment. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  vnW 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  for  the  forthright  and 
candid  statement  he  has  just  made  rela- 
tive to  a  most  serious  issue  which  con- 
fronts this  Nation,  and  wiiich  will  con- 
front the  Senate  today.  He  used  the 
words  "superiority,  sufficiency,  equality, 
and  subparity." 

On  June  15,  about  15  or  20  Members 
of  this  body  were  called  to  the  White 
House  to  hear  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  Treaty  and 
the  interim  agreement.  At  that  time  the 
President  made  some  introductory  re- 
marks and  then  turned  the  meeting  over 
to  Dr.  Kissinger,  who  was  speaking  for 
the  President,  and  the  President  re- 
mained in  attendance.  At  that  time  the 
following  question  was  asked: 

Does  the  agreement  perpetuate  a  U.S.  stra- 
tegic disadvantage? 

The  reply: 

We  reject  the  premise  of  that  question  on 
two  grounds.  First,  the  present  situation  is 
on  balance  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  Second,  the  Interim  Agreement  per- 
petuates nothing  which  did  not  already  exist 
In  fact  and  which  could  only  have  gotten 
worse  without  an  agreement. 

Our  present  strategic  military  situation  Is 
sound.  Much  of  the  criticism  has  focused  on 
the  Imbalance  in  number  of  missiles  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  this  only 
examines  one  aspect  of  the  problem.  To  as- 
sess the  overall  balance 

And  I  stress  the  word  "overall" — 
It  Is  necessary  to  consider  those  forces  not 
In  the  agreement;  our  bomber  force  which 
Is  substantially  larger  and  more  effective 
than  the  Soviet  bomber  force,  and  our  for- 
ward base  systems. 
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The  quality  of  the  weapons  must  also  be 
weighed.  We  are  confident  we  have  a  major 
advantage  In  nuclear  weapons  technology 
and  in  warhead  accuracy.  Also,  with  our 
MIRV's  we  have  a  two-to-one  lead  today  in 
numbers  of  warheads  and  this  lead  will  be 
maintained  during  the  period  of  the  agree- 
ment, even  if  the  Soviets  develop  and  deploy 
MIRV's  of  their  own. 

Then  there  are  such  factors  as  deployment 
characteristics.  For  example,  because  of  the 
difference  In  geography  and  basing,  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
quires three  submarines  for  two  of  ours  to 
be  able  to  keep  an  equal  number  on  station. 

When  the  total  picture  Is  viewed,  our  stra- 
tegic forces  are  seen  to  be  completely  suf- 
ficient. 

May  I  say  that  no  question  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  statement  by  Dr.  Kissinger 
and  he,  speaking  for  the  President  who 
was  in  attendance,  was  raised  at  that 
time.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Jackson)  was  one  of  those  in 
attendance.  I  think  the  record  ought  to 
be  made  clear,  and  I  again  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  for  the 
statement  which  he  has  made  this 
morning. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much.  I  want  to  add  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  yesterday 
voted  unanimously  to  support  the  agree- 
ment without  amendatory  language. 

If  this  agreement  is  a  worthy  one,  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  one  which  is  probably 
based  on  an  overall  balance  in  the  nu- 
clear position  of  the  United  States  £Uid 
the  Soviet  Union,  then  it  should  be 
passed.  It  should  not  be  undermined  by 
language  subject  to  interpretation  that 
could  seriously  impair  the  President's 
negotiating  ability  in  the  future. 

If  this  is  to  be  a  first  step,  then  let  us 
ratify  the  agreement  without  adding  lan- 
guage that  could  foreclose  the  possi- 
bility of  further  steps  in  the  future. 


The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  257) 
was  read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
presentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  of  the  funds 
available  for  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  for 
making  payments  to  States  for  services  under 
title  I.  IV  (Part  A),  X.  XIV,  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Secxirity  Act  not  to  exceed 
$2,500,000,000  shall  be  available  for  obligation 
during  fiscal  year  1973. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  object  to  any  further  proceedings  on 
this  joint  resolution  at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  to  further  proceedings 
is  heard.  Under  rule  XIV,  paragraph  4, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  I  have  done  this  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  .  I  have  done 
it  with  his  knowledge  and  approval,  and 
at  his  request  so  as  to  get  the  joint  res- 
olution placed  directly  on  the  calendar. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  AC11NG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


to  the  consideration  of  items  on  the  Cal- 
endar beginning  with  Calendar  order  No. 
983  and  ending  with  Calendar  order  No. 
992. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  257— 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  CEILING 
ON   SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  Hpro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  .  The  Chair  now  lays 
before  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  257 
which  was  introduced  yesterday  and 
read  the  first  time;  objection  having  been 
heard  at  that  time  to  the  second  read- 
ing, the  joint  resolution  will  now  be  read 
the  second  time. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest '  he  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  AC1TNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  340)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  for  routine 
purposes,  was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Ninety-second  Congress.  $15,000  in  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  oi  1946.  and  Senate  Res- 
olution 252.  Ninety-second  Congress,  agreed 
to  March  6, 1972. 


THE  CONVENTION  ON  OWNERSHIP 
OF  CULTURAL  PROPERTY  (EXEC- 
UTIVE B,  92D  CONG.,  SECOND 
SESS  )  ;  THE  TAX  CONVENTION 
WITH  NORWAY  (EXECUTIVE  D, 
92D  CONG.,  SECOND  SESS.  i  ;  THE 
CONVENTION  ESTABLISHING  AN 
INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION 
OF  LEGAL  METROLOGY  (EXECU- 
TIVE I,  92D  CONG.,  SECOND 
SESS.)— ORDER  FOR  THE  YEAS 
AND  NAYS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  order, 
with  one  show  of  seconds,  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  each  of  the  three  treaties  sched- 
uled for  a  vote  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

M?^  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution  of  ratification  on 
each  of  the  three  treaties. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  in  executive  session,  there  being 
a  sufficient  second,  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  resolutioir  of  ratification  on  each 
of  the  three  treaties. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  349*  authoriz- 
ing supplemental  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
for  inquiries  and  investigations,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  Senate  Resolution  258. 
ninety-second  Congress,  agreed  to  March  17. 
1972,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  3.  strike  out  ■$1,585,300"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "$1,706,300".  , 

(2)  In  section  4.  strike  out  "$830,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$929,000". 

(3)  In  section  7,  strike  out  "$285,000"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$307,000". 

(4)  In  section  9,  strike  out  "$1,595,300" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,716,300". 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
THE  74TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  350)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  74th  annual  re- 
port of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
as  a  Senate  docimient,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Sevi  nty-fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  for 
the  year  ending  March  1,  1971,  be  printed, 
with  an  illustration,  as  a  Senate  document. 


MICHAEL  M.  O'CONNOR  AND  KATH- 
LEEN M.  O'CONNOR 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  351)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Michael  M.  O'Connor  and 
Kathleen  M.  O'Connor,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  hereby  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  from  the 
contingency  func  of  the  Senate,  to  Michael 
M.  O'Connor,  son.  and  Kathleen  M.  O'Con- 
nor, daughter,  of  Molly  M.  O'Connor,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  a  sum  to  each  equal  to  one-half  of 
six  and  one-half  month's  comper^satlon  at 
the  rate  she  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  in- 
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elusive  of  funeral   expenses,   and  all  other 

allowances. 


FRANCES  M.  FELL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  352)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Frances  M.  Pell,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Frances  M.  Pell,  mother  of  Thomas  F.  Fell, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  eleven  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
PRINTING  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H,  Con, 
Res.  553)  authorizing  certain  printing 
for  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  agreeing 
to  Calendar  No.  988.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  553,  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  FOR  PRINTING  "HOUS- 
ING AND  THE  URBAN  ENVIRON- 
MENT. REPORT  AND  RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS OP  THE  THREE  STUDY 
PANELS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON   HOUSING ' 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  560)  providing  for  the  printing  of 
the  report  entitled  "Housing  and  the  Ur- 
ban Environment,  Report  and  Recom- 
mendations of  Three  Study  Panels  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing,"  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
"OUR  FLAG  " 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  605)  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  docmnent  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Our  Flag."  and  to  provide  for  additional 
copies,  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  EXPEND  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FROM  THE  SENATE  CON- 
TINGENT FUND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  330)  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs to  expend  additional  funds  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments  in  line  4,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
to  strike  out  "amount"  and  insert 
"amounts",  at  the  iieginning  of  line  5, 
strike  out  "purpose"'  and  insert  "pur- 
poses"; in  line  6.  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "approved  August  2.  1946.  as 
amended"  and  insert  "of  1946,  and  in 
Senate  Resolution  138.  agreed  to  Novem- 
ber 20.  1971";  so  as  to  make  the  resolu- 
tion read: 


Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Ninety-second  Congress, 
$15,000  in  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for 
the  same  purposes,  specified  in  section  134 
(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  and  In  Senate  Resolution  138,  agreed 
to  November  20,   1971. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  routine  purposes." 


SECURITY  APPARATUS  FOR  PRO- 
TECTION OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  550) 
providing  for  the  installation  of  security 
apparatus  for  the  protection  of  the  Capi- 
tol complex,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration with  amendments,  on  page 
1.  line  5,  after  the  word  "and"  ",  to  strike 
out  "directed"  and  insert  "directed, 
without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
amended  (41  U.S.C,  5),";  and,  on  page  2, 
line  3,  after  the  word  "from",  strike  out 
"the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives"  and  insert  "funds  here- 
after provided  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  under  the  appropriation  "Capi- 
tol Buildings,  for  that  purpose." 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The-second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  GREAT  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
FUND  RAID 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  last  night  the  Senate  did  not  see  fit 
to  impose  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  spent  for  social  serv- 
ices. During  the  discussion  of  my  mo- 
tion, much  of  the  controversy  was  cen- 
tered on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
time  was  of  the  essence.  I  think  that  a 
front-page  article  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  clearly  demonstrates  why  it  is 
so  necessary  that  Congress  act,  and  act 
immediately,  if  it  is  going  to  protect  U.S. 
Treasury  funds.  I  make  reference  to  the 
article  entitled  "Maryland  Joins  Raid  on 
U.S.  Fund— Boosts  $23  Million  HEW  Re- 
quest to  $417  Million,"  written  by  Herbert 
H.  Denton  and  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  a  part  of  the 
article,  because  I  think  it  shows  more 
clearly  than  ^i^thing  else  why  time  is 
of  the  essence  to  impose  such  a  ceiling. 
The  article  says: 


The  State  of  Maryland  stands  to  get  a 
windfall  of  about  $417  million  federal  dollars 
for  social  welfare  programs  this  year,  but  has 
not  yet  figured  out  how  It  would  spend  the 
money. 

Maryland  officials  worked  feverishly  this 
summer  to  get  huge  chunks  of  money  out  of 
a  newly  opened  federal  pool  after  originally 
counting  on  receiving  only  $22.9  million  In 
federal  social  services  money.  In  the  late 
spring,  after  they  learned  about  a  change 
In  Interpretation  of  what  the  federal  money 
could  be  used  for,  Maryland  officials  hired  a 
team  of  consultants  and  came  up  with  the 
new  request  for  $417  million. 

"Oh.  we  were  very  conservative,  very  con- 
servative," Rita  C.  Davidson,  Maryland's  sec- 
retary of  Employment  and  Social  Services, 
said  in  an  interview  in  which  she  discussed 
the  sudden  increased  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  article 
on  Maryland  to  which  I  have  referredv^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
last  night,  every  day  we  delay  action  is 
going  to  mean  a  greater  raid  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  when  the  national  deficit 
is  already  of  such  dimensions  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  that  risk. 

I  particularly  regret  that  we  failed  to 
act  because  there  is  no  question  now,  in 
my  opinion,  -aat  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priation will  not  be  enacted  into  law  be- 
fore the  school  year.  It  is  not  fair  to 
thousands  of  school  administrators  in 
schools  throughout  this  country.  Going 
back  in  history,  when  we  were  engaged 
In  a  similar  exercise,  it  ended  up  with 
the  HEW  appropriation  not  being 
adopted  finally  until  mid-winter,  long 
after  the  school  year  was  already  imder 
way.  I  am  certain  that  this  type  of  de- 
lay can  only  mean  great  waste  of  funds 
so  far  as  our  schools  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota  has  offered 
a  resolution,  and  I  wish  that  I  believed 
that  it  could  be  expeditiously  adopted 
both  by  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
Frankly,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  even  if 
we  do  take  any  immediate  action  in  the 
Senate,  any  such  action  will  be  taken  in 
the  House  prior  to  the  recess,  if  at  any 
time  during  the  current  year.  So  I  think 
that  if  this  resolution  is  called  up  for 
action  and  we  adopt  it,  we  should  not 
fool  ourselves  as  to  thinking  we  have 
solved  this  most  critical  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  intend  to  keep  my  options 
open:  and,  if  it  appears  fesisible,  I  shall 
offer  an  appropriate  amendment,  pos- 
sibly to  an  appropriation  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered next  week.  I  believe  it  absolutely 
essential  that  Congress  act  promptly  to  ^ 
close  the  door  to  this  ballooning  raid  on 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  9,  1972] 

Maryland  Joins  "Raid"  on  U.S.  Fund- 
Boosts  $23  Million  HEW  Request  to 
$417  Million 

(By  Herbert  H.  Denton) 
The  State  of  Maryland  stands  to  get  a  wind- 
fall of  about  $417  million  federal  dollars  for 
social  welfare  programs  this  year,  but  has  not 
yet  figured  out  how  It  would  spend  the 
money. 
Maryland  officials  worked  feverishly  this 
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summer  to  get  huge  chunks  of  money  out  of 
a  newly  opened  federal  pool  after  originally 
counting  on  receiving  only  $22.9  million  In 
federal  social  services  money.  In  the  late 
spring,  after  they  learned  about  a  change  in 
Interpretation  of  what  the  federal  money 
could  be  used  for,  Maryland  officials  hired  a 
team  of  consvjltants  and  came  up  with  the 
new  request  for  $417  million. 

"Oh,  we  were  very  conservative,  very  con- 
servative." Rita  C.  Davidson.  Maryland's  sec- 
retary of  Employment  and  Social  Services, 
said  In  an  Interview  in  which  she  discussed 
the  sudden  increased  request. 

Maryland's  request  for  federal  funds  is 
based  on  programs  ranging  from  state  aid  to 
alcoholics  and  ex-convicts  to  a  private  social 
center  for  the  elderly  run  by  the  Baltimore 
graduate  chapter  of  a  college  sorority. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year,  Maryland  rec^'ved 
$20.5  million  from  the  federal  social  services 
program.  The  Jump  In  Its  request  this  year 
to  $417  million  is  the  largest  Increase  sought 
by  any  state  except  Mississippi. 

The  $417  million  in  federal  funds  for  Mary- 
land would  be  an  amount  equal  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  entire  current  state  budget  and 
more  than  the  state  is  currently  spending 
for  education,  public  safety  or  any  other 
single  state  service. 

In  addition,  the  $417  million  Maryland 
hopes  to  get  under  the  social  services  prq- 
gram  would  far  exceed  the  amount  the  state 
would  get  under  proposals  to  help  states 
through  revenue  sharing  with  the  federal 
government.  The  most  Maryland  would  get 
under  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's  ver- 
sion of  a  federal  revenue  sharing  bill  wovUd 
be  $117.5  million. 

The  windfall  that  Maryland  and  other 
states  exp>ect  Is  federal  money  provided  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  Health,  Education 
and  ^Welfare  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
whose  agency  distributes  money  to  states 
under  the  act.  has  called  the  Increases  that 
Maryland  and  other  states  have  requested 
"a  virtual  open-ended  raid  on  the  federal 
treasury." 

The  federal  social  services  program,  which 
threatens  to  double  Itself  every  year,  re- 
quires HEW  to  pay  $75  for  every  $26  that 
states  spend  to  help  present,  former  and 
potential  welfare  recipients.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  total  amount  states  can  request 
in  federal  matching  money. 

None  of  the  money  goes  for  welfare  pay- 
ments as  such.  It  is  Intended  for  services  to 
keep  people  off  welfare,  such  as  day  care  cen- 
ters for  mothers  who  have  young  children 
and  want  to  work. 

A  Senate-passed  celling  of  $2.5  billion  on 
the  social  services  program  was  knocked  out 
of  the  HEW  spending  bill  in  a  Joint  confer- 
ence committee  last  week.  Increasing  the  like- 
lihood of  a  major  cost  overrun  In  the  HEW 
budget  this  year.  Without  a  celling,  the  con- 
ference compromise  passed  the  House 
Wednesday,  239  to  166,  and  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  night,  67  to  22. 

Richardson  indicated  Wednesday  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  might  veto  the  bill  If  It  passes 
without  a  celling  on  social  services  spend- 
ing. In  that  event,  the  windfall  that  Mary- 
land is  looking  for  might  not  materialize. 

Until  this  year,  Maryland  has  not  been 
one  of  the  big  beneficiaries  of  the  federal 
social  services  program — a  situation  that 
seemed  to  rankle  Mrs.  Davidson,  who  re- 
ferred frequently  to  the  federal  largesse  for 
social  services  bestowed  on  California. 

Maryland  takes  its  marching  orders  en 
eligibility  for  federal  social  welfare  funds 
from  the  regional  office  of  HEW  In  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  act  was  Interpreted 
strictly. 

Mrs.  Davidson  said  the  federal  reglon;il 
officials  told  her  that  Maryland  was  eligible 
for  federal  matching  money  only  for  those 
state  programs  that  helped  Maryland's 
260,000  welfare  recipients. 

For  some  years,  she  noted,  the  interpreta- 


tion by  the  HEW  regional  officials  for  Cali- 
fornia has  been  significantly  more  liberal.  In 
fact,  California  in  1969  was  getting  40  per 
cent  of  all  the  federal  social  services  money 
distributed  in  the  nation. 

Mrs.  Davidson  pressed  for  a  change  by  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  HEW,  she  said,  and, 
other  states  across  the  country  did  the  same. 

By  late  spring,  she  said,  the  Philadelphia 
office — like  others — began  to  change. 

Mrs.  Davidson's  staff  and  a  group  of  hired 
consultants  then  closely  read  through  the 
state  budget,  picking  out  every  program  that 
they  could  argue  helped  get  people  off  wel- 
fare, helped  them  from  getting  back  on  or 
helped  keep  them  from  ever  having  to  go 
on  the  welfare  rolls. 

Maryland's  list  Included  state-run  pro- 
grams for  alcoholics  and  programs  fcM'  mental 
retardates,  ex-convicts,  and  drug  addicts. 

They  did  not  stop  with  the  state  budget. 
They  went  around  to  private  agencies  that 
run  social  services-related  programs. 

EpsUou  Omega,  the  Baltimore  graduate 
chapter  of  a  college  sorority,  which  runs  a 
social  center  for  elderly  people,  was  Included 
In  the  Maryland  request.  So  were  three  pri- 
vate groups  that  run  summer  camps  for 
needy  children.  So  was  the  consumer  law 
center  of  the  state  Legal  Aid  Bureau. 

For  each  state  dollar  spent  on  the  pro- 
grams that  they  were  able  to  locate,  they  re- 
quested $3  from  the  federal  government  un- 
der the  Act.  When  they  finished  the  appli- 
cation In  time  for  the  June  30  deadline,  It 
all  totaled  up  to  $394  million  more  than  the 
original  request  for  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Davidson  said  the  PhUadelphla  HEW 
officials  have  given  her  the  "generalized  opin- 
ion" that  the  request  is  acceptable. 

After  all  the  work  to  get  the  federal  money 
by  locating  the  state  social  service  program. 
Mrs.  Davidson's  office  has  not  produced  any 
specific  plans  for  how  the  federal  money 
would  be  used. 

Mrs.  Davidson  and  her  staff  said  In  an  In- 
terview this  week  that  the  money  would  per- 
mit them  to  expand  existing  programs  and 
add  new  ones.  They  could  not  say  what  new 
programs  would  be  created  or  by  how  much 
the  old  ones  would  g^w. 

They  said  the  new  federal  money  would 
permit  the  state  to  extend  social  services  to 
groups  other  than  welfare  mothers.  It  could 
enable  them  to  help  blue  collar  families 
who.  for  example  now  cannot  afford  private 
day-care  centers  for  their  children  but  make 
too  much  money  to  be  eligible  to  use  state- 
run  centers. 

Mrs.  Davidson  and  her  staff  said  they  could 
not  now  give  even  the  roughest  Idea  of  how 
many  new  people  will  benefit  from  expansion 
of  the  social  services  programs. 

All  of  this  will  be  worked  out  In  the  next 
six  months  during  a  period  of  "program  de- 
sign" by  Maryland's  state  agencies,  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  privately  nm  social  wel- 
fare agencies.  Mrs.  Davidson  said. 

Saying  Maryland  has  never  before  had 
enough  programs  to  aid  all  the  pec^le  who 
need  some  form  of  public  social  service,  she 
said  the  federal  money  would  be  used  and 
was  needed. 

"The  needs  are  Just  so  crying,  Just  eo 
crying,"  Mrs.  Davidson  said. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  3YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Chiles)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Proposed  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Memorial 
Bicentennial  Civic  Center  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  civic 
center  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Audit  of  Payments 
From  Special  Bank  Account  to  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation  for  the  C-5  Aircraft 
Program  During  the  Quarter  Ended  June  30, 
1972,"  Department  of  Defense,  dated  Au- 
gust 11,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Drug  Abuse  Control 
Activities  Affecting  Military  Personnel."  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  August  11,  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Military  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Program  Activities  In  Continental 
United  States."  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
August  11,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) :  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Drug  Abuse  Control 
Program  Activities  In  Vietnam",  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  August  II,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Drug  Abuse  Control 
Program  Activities  In  The  PhUlpplnes",  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  August  11.  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant,  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Drug  Abuse  Control 
Program  Activities  In  Okinawa",  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  August  11.  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  entitled  "Drug  Abuse  Control 
Program  Activities  In  Europe  ",  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  August  11.  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Legislation  Needed 
to  Revise  the  Interest  Rate  Criteria  For  De- 
termining the  Financing  Costs  of  Water  Re- 
source Projects",  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Army,  dated  August  II. 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 
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By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ACalrs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  November  5, 
1966   (Rept.  No.  92-1042). 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS    AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Btjk- 
DicK.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.   McGovERN,   Mr.   Montoya.  and 
Mr.  Pastore)  : 
S.  3908.  A  bin  to  stabilize  Interstate  com- 
merce  by   mitigating   the   adverse   economic 
etiects   of   shifting   patterns   of    Federal   ex- 
penditure, to  provide  for  national  planning 
for  economic  diversification,   and  for   other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Ranooi^h.   Mr.   TuNNEY,  Mr.   Moss, 
Mr.  McIntyre.  and  Mr.  Hartke)  : 
S.  3909.    A    bill   to   provide   youth   services 
grants,  and  for  other  purpwses. 
By  Mr.  COOPER: 
S.  3910.    A    bill    to    reduce    sedimentation 
from    land-disturbing    activities    consistent 
with  the  applicable  water  quality  standards. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  Moss   (for  himself.  Mr. 

BuRDicK,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 

Montoya,  and  Mr.  Pastore)  : 
S.  3908.  A  bill  to  stabilize  interstate 
commerce  by  mitigating  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic effects  of  shifting  patterns  of  Fed- 
eral expenditure,  to  provide  for  national 
planning  for  economic  diversification, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

ECONOMIC    DIVERSIFICATION    ACT   OF    197  2 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
a  bill  to  diversify  the  economies  of  those 
areas  of  the  country  which  have  come  to 
dei}end  almost  entirely  on  major  Fed- 
eriil  programs,  such  as  those  in  defense 
and  aerospace,  for  their  stability. 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  en- 
courage these  highly  Impacted  commu- 
nities to  develop  alternative  industrial 
and  commercial  opportunities  thereby 
strengthening  their  ability  to  adjust,  with 
the  minimum  dislocation  and  human 
hardship,  to  a  shift  in  national  priorities. 

The  Economic  Diversification  Act  of 
1972  calls  for  a  national  policy  to  pre- 
pare for  the  adverse  effects  of  Federal 
defense  and  aerospace  cutbacks  on  those 
areas  which  rely  heavily,  in  some  cases 
solely,  on  these  programs.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  the  bill  provides  for  Federal  action 
to  help  these  localities  to  plan  their  eco- 
nomic futures  in  light  of  changing  Fed- 
eral spending  patterns.  Assistance  would 
include: 

A  national  effort  to  monitor,  and  hope- 
fully, forecast  the  economic  impact  of 
reduced  Federal  spending  on  various  lo- 
calities; 


Planning  and  technical  grants  to  high- 
ly impacted  communities; 

Establishment  of  local  development 
corporations  to  provide  the  "risk  capital" 
facilities  vital  to  an  expanding  commerce 
and  industry; 

And  incentives  for  industries  in  these 
areas  to  broaden  their  operations  to  non- 
Federal  markets. 

Economic  diversification  would  bene- 
fit the  entire  Nation.  By  ending  the  re- 
liance of  these  communities  and  indus- 
tries on  existing  Federal  programs,  the 
American  people  would  gain  a  new  flexi- 
bility to  direct  the  Nation's  resources 
toward  its  highest  priorities. 

The  need  to  plan  and  provide  for  the 
local  economic  impact  of  massive  Fed- 
eral spending,  especially  in  defense  and 
aerospace,  has  become  well  established 
in  recent  years. 

Today,  Government  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  amounts  to  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  gross  national  product.  By 
way  of  contrast,  in  1929,  the  Federal 
share  in  the  American  economy  was  only 
about  8  percent.  This  growing  Federal 
role  in  the  Nation's  economy  has  had  its 
heaviest  impact  on  those  communities 
serving  defense  and  aerospace  installa- 
tions. This  has  also  been  true  in  those 
industrial  centers  which  have  come  to 
do  the  great  bulk  of  their  business  with 
the  Federal  Government. 

Consider  the  case  just  in  my  own  State. 
Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Federal  work 
force  has  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
6.1  percent,  while  the  rest  of  the  State's 
nonagricultural  work  force  grew  by  only 
3.6  percent.  Today  the  Federal  payroll 
amounts  to  $415  million  a  year.  One  out 
of  every  six  workers  is  employed  by  the 
Government.  This  figure,  moreover,  does 
not  include  those  employees  working  for 
firms  operating  on  Federal  contracts. 

In  some  areas  of  the  State,  the  Fed- 
eral impact  is  proportionally  much  high- 
er. In  the  three  counties  of  Davis,  Weber, 
and  Morgan  which  supply  manpower  for 
Hill  Air  Force  Base,  almost  20,000  of  the 
73,600  wage  and  salaried  work  force  are 
employed  either  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base 
or  at  Defense  Depot,  Ogden. 

In  Tooele  County  which  contains 
Tooele  Army  Depot  and  the  Dugway 
Proving  Grounds,  6,777  out  of  the  9,322 
work  force  are  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Most  are  Federal  employees.  Obvi- 
ously this  enormous  influence  on  the  lo- 
cal economies  carries  with  it  an  equally 
immense  potential  for  harm  should  the 
Government  activity  be  terminated  or 
substantially  reduced.  We  have  all  seen 
the  impact  in  those  parts  of  the  coim- 
try  which  relied  on  Federal  defense  and 
aerospace  programs  when  these  pro- 
grams were  cut  back.  Businesses  closed, 
supporting  industries  were  forced  to  lay 
off  workers.  The  revenues  of  local  gov- 
ernments were  hit  by  reduced  property 
values  and  even  more  sharply,  reduced 
personal  incomes.  Economic  depression 
spreads  widely  to  all  those  who  had  de- 
pended on  Federal  jobs  and  wage  income, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  their 
livelihoods. 

In  recent  months  Utah  experienced  a 
substantial  reduction-in-force  at  Hill  Air 
Force  Base.  It  was  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  to  cut  Federal  payrolls 


5  percent  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1972.  Over 
1,500  employees  were  affected;  239  career 
and  career-conditional  employees  lost 
their  jobs.  Another  83  temporary  em- 
ployees were  separated.  Many  other  po- 
sitions were  eliminated  through  the 
process  of  attrition,  thus  eliminating 
jobs  which  would  never  be  replaced. 

The  economic  impact  of  this  relatively 
small  manpower  cutback  at  Hill  gives 
only  an  indication  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  would  attend  a  truly 
massive  RIF. 

Now  another  RIF  is  projected  for  De- 
fense Depot,  Ogden — in  the  same  city. 

There  is  an  obvious  need  to  bring  new 
industries,  new  economic  activities,  to 
parts  of  the  country  such  as  Ogden.  This 
is  our  best  way  to  help  prepare  these 
communities  for  inevitable  shifts  in  Fed- 
eral requirements,  which  are  themselves 
dependent  on  changing  national  and  in- 
ternational conditions.  This  stabilizing 
bill  would  benefit  the  entire  Nation. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
American  economy  has  been  its  phenom- 
enal ability  to  adjust  to  new  conditions, 
to  respond  to  new  national  challenges  by 
enlisting  vast  amounts  of  capital  and 
technological  know-how  in  a  short  period 
of  time. 

This  remarkable  flexibility,  demon- 
strated so  boldly  during  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II  and  again  during  the  race 
to  the  moon,  is  now  threatened  by  a 
growing  dependence  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  on  the  continuation  of  exist- 
ing Federal  programs.  Many  communi- 
ties today  see  any  shift  in  national  pri- 
orities as  a  threat,  not  only  to  local  job 
markets,  but  to  their  overall  economic 
stability. 

Though  certainly  understandable,  our 
concern  for  the  short-rim  welfare  of 
these  communities  has  crippled  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  shift  rapidly  to  meet  its 
urgent  new  demands. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  our  Nation 
to  deal  quickly  with  local  economic  im- 
pact of  Federal  decisionmaking.  Failure 
to  do  so  will  mean  even  more  disloca- 
tiMi,  and,  as  far  as  national  priorities  are 
concerned,  continued  pressure  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo  at  all  costs. 

To  meet  this  need,  the  bill  I  propose 
today  would  establish  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Diversification,  which  v/ould  be 
primarily  responsible  for  determining  the 
impact  of  Federal  spending,  particularly 
in  defense  and  aerospace,  on  capital  and 
labor  markets  throughout  the  country. 
This  oflBce  would  also  act  to  isolate  those 
areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  vulnerable 
to  a  shift  in  Government  spending  and 
to  coordinate  Federal,  State  and  local  ef- 
forts to  prepare  for  their  economic  ad- 
justments. 

The  office  would  be  authorized  to  assist 
these  highly  impacted  areas  to  assess 
their  resources  and  make  plans  for  more 
diversified  industrial  and  commercial  ac- 
tivities. 

These  areas  would  be  eligible  to  create 
economic  diversification  corporations 
which  would  receive  Federal  assistance 
to:  develop  plans  for  local  economic  di- 
versification ;  participate  in  financing  re- 
search and  development  projects  which 
would  contribute  to  a  more  broadly  based 
local  economy;  guarantee  or  make  loans 
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which  would  create  new  industries  and 
job  opportunities. 

This  bill  would  also  permit  special 
Small  Business  Administration  loan 
guarantees  to  firms  located  in  these  areas 
which  are  attempting  to  diversify  their 
operations  into  non-Federal  markets.  As 
an  added  incentive  to  industrial  diversity, 
the  bill  also  provides  that  all  Federal  con- 
tractors would  be  required,  whenever 
practical,  to  develop  plans  for  the  use  of 
their  facilities  and  manpower  skills  in 
efforts  to  enlarge  the  economic  base  of 
the  locality. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3908 
A  bUl  to  stabilize  interstate  commerce  by 
mitigating  the  adverse  economic  effects  of 
shifting  patterns  of  Federal  expenditure, 
to  provide  for  national  planning  for  eco- 
nomic diversification,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic  Diversi- 
fication Act  of  1972". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND   DECLARATIONS   OF 
POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Federal  Government,  through  Its 
expenditures  for  goods  and  services,  exerts 
a  significant  impact  on  the  direction,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  the  entire  national  econ- 
omy; 

(2)  many  industries  and  localities  are  sub- 
stantially dependent  upon  the  existing  pat- 
terns of  national  expenditures; 

(3)  shifts  in  patterns  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  goods  and  services  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  Is  the  largest  and  often 
the  sole  purchtiser  creates  large-scale  dislo- 
cations in  capital  and  labor  markets; 

(4)  these  resulting  dislocations  adversely 
affect  Interstate  commerce  and  have  particu- 
lar impact  upon  the  localities  wherein  the 
supplies  of  the  Federal  Government  are  lo- 
cated, and  their  labor  markets;  and 

(5)  failure  to  provide  effective  mechanisms 
for  mitigating  these  dislocations  tend  to  re- 
duce the  flexibility  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  reduces  Its  ability  to  insure  our 
national  security  with  a  responsive  and  re- 
silient National  Government. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Congress  declares  that 
it  Is  the  national  policy  to  promote  a  sound 
economy  by  promoting  economic  diversifica- 
tion and  by  undertaking  positive  programs 
to  maintain  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
by  mitigating  the  effects  of  shifts  In  national 
expenditure  patterns. 

(c)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  Initiate  a  continuous  system  of 
monitoring  and  forecasting  of  the  lmi)act  of 
Federal  expenditures  on  labor  and  capital 
markets,  and  to  disseminate  the  results  of 
this  program  of  monitoring  and  forecasting 
to  all  interested  Federal,  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials, and  to  the  public  generally; 

(2)  to  encourage  coordination  of  the  pro- 
grams of  all  levels  of  government,  which  are 
designated  to  provide  assistance  to  localities 
and  labor  groups  In  their  efforts  to  plan  and 
provide  for  shifts  In  Federal  spending 
patterns; 

(3)  to  provide  for  the  development  of 
more  adequate  programs  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  adversely  affected  localities,  firms, 
and  their  employees;  and 

(4)  to  provide  immediate  technical  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  promote  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  Interstate  commerce  by  encouraging 
economic  diversification,  with  special  provi- 


sions for  areas  presently  suffering  substantial 
economic  dislocation. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     THE     OFFICE     OF 
ECONOMIC      DIVERSIFICATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  the  Office  of 
Economic  Diversification  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Office") . 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Direc- 
tor, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

(c)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  Acting  Director  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Director 
or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  position 
of  the  Director. 

(d)  There  Is  established  in  the  Office  a 
Council  on  Economic  Diversification  consist- 
ing of — 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  Office,  who  shall 
be  the  Chairman  of  the  Council; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 

(4>  three  members  of  the  public  chosen 
from  among  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor;  and 

(5)  three  members  of  the  public  chosen 
from  the  business  community. 
The  public  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President. 

(e)  The  Director  shall  head  and  direct  the 
staff  of  the  Office,  and  shall  assist  the  Coun- 
cil in  carrying  out  such  activities  as  It  may 
request. 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  Is 
authorized  to— 

( 1 )  collect  data  relating  to  the  impact  of 
Federal  expenditures  on  Interstate  commerce, 
and  upon  particular  Industries,  professions, 
segments  of  the  labor  market,  and  localities; 
and  to  project  future  Impacts  resulting  from 
possible    shifts    In    Federal    expenditures; 

(2)  disseminate  this  information  as 
broadly  as  possible  to  promote  advance  plan- 
ning by  all  sectors  of  the  economy  and 
thereby  to  permit  mitigation  of  the  hard- 
ships which  might  arise  from  shifts  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures  by  diversification  and  de- 
creased reliance  upon  Federal  expenditures; 

(3)  select,  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  officers  and  employees 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties  un- 
der this  Act.  subject  to  the  civil  service  and 
classification  laws; 

(4)  direct  and  supervise  all  personnel  so 
selected,  appointed,  or  employed; 

(5)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  compensate  indi- 
viduals so  employed  for  each  day  (including 
traveltlme)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  as 
provided  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and,  while  such  experts  and 
consultants  are  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  place  of  business,  to  pay 
such  employees  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized  by 
section  6703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently; 

(6)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  ser\-- 
Ices.  personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  with  or  without 
reimbursement  therefor; 

(7)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Office  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Director  may  deem  appropriate, 
with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 


United  States,  or  with  any  State,  territory, 
or  possession,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  with  any  public  or  private  per- 
son, firm,  association,  corporation,  or  Insti- 
tution; 

(8)  accept  gifts  and  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  665(b)  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code; 

(9)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  committees  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
effective  liaison  with  Federal  agencies,  and 
with  State  and  local  agencies  Involved  in  the 
problems  of  economic  development. 

(10)  perform  such  other  activities,  not 
delegated  to  the  Council,  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  authorize  and  direct  studies  of  eco- 
nomic effects  of  Federal  expenditure  pat- 
terns, 

(2)  identify  those  localities,  industries,  job 
skills,  and  firms  which  are  substantially  de- 
pendent upon   Federal  expenditures, 

(3)  approve  or  disapprove  all  applications 
for  grants  or  other  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act, 

(4)  promulgate  such  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the 
Office  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Office,  acting  through  the  Direc- 
tor or  the  Council  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  consult  with  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  and  the  officials  of  any  unit  of 
government  within  the  United  States  and  its 
territories  to  encourage  appropriate  studies 
and  planning  at  the  regional.  State,  and  local 
level; 

(2)  encourage  the  establishment  of  Eco- 
nomic Diversification  Corporations  referred 
to  in  section  6  of  this  Act; 

(3)  consult  with  trade  and  Industry  as- 
sociations, labor  unions,  and  professional  so- 
cieties to  encourage  and  enlist  their  support 
for  a  coordinated  effort  to  Increase  the  eco- 
nomic diversification  of  each  locality; 

(4)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  existing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
programs  which  provide  for  the  development 
of  economic  plans,  and  provide  for  means  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  Impacts  of  shifting 
Federal  expenditure  patterns;  and 

(5)  enter  into  agreements  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments,  with  agencies  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  with  private  groups 
and  Individuals  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(6)  prepare  and  transmit  the  following 
reports  to  the  Congress  and  the  President: 

(a)  annually,  in  January,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Office  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  with  particular  attention  to  data  in- 
dicating the  extent  to  which  the  economy  of 
the  various  localities  assisted  have  become 
more  diversified  during  the  year; 

(b)  annually,  at  such  time  is  appropriate. 
a  report  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  affected  the  diversification 
of  the  national  economy  during  the  preceding 
year,  together  with  recommendations  for  fu- 
ture Federal  activity  to  accomplish  the  goals 
of  this  Act; 

(c)  periodically,  such  reports  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  Council  feels  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent; and 

(d)  when  requested,  such  special  reports 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  President,  or  the 
Congress,  or  any  committee  thereof; 

(7)  the  Council  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  the  chartering  of  any  Economic  Di- 
versification Corporation  as  provided  for  In 
section  6  of  this  Act.  Such  action  shall  be 
taken  pursuant  to  procedures  established 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  however,  in 
no  case  shall  an  application  properly  sub- 
mitted not  receive  a  decision  within  ninety 
days  of  the  receipt  thereof; 

( 8 )  appoint  adnsory  committees  comfxjced 
cf  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of  the 
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Federal,  Stale,  and  local  governments  as  Is 
deemed  desirable  to  advise  the  Office  with 
respect  to  Its  duties  under  this  Act,  and  to 
pay  such  members  (other  than  those  regu- 
larly employed  by  the  Federal  Government) 
without  regard  to  any  conflict-of-interest 
statutes  while  attending  meetings  of  such 
committees,  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director  or  Council,  compensa- 
tion and  travel  expenses  at  the  rate  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  4(a)  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  experts  and  consult- 
ants: 

(9)  obtain  by  subpena.  where  necessary, 
such  information  as  the  Office  acting  through 
either  the  Director  or  the  Council  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  under  this  Act; 

(10)  conduct  public  hearings  anywhere  in 
the  United  SUtes  to  consider  means  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

GRANTS  TO  LOCALrrlES  TOR  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  From  funds  available  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  this  Act,  the  Office  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  eligible  localities 
to  assist  them  In  assessing  their  economic 
condition  and  determining  their  resources; 
and  establishing,  If  conditions  warrant,  an 
Economic  Diversification  Corporation. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove a  planning  grant  under  this  section  the 
Council  shal!  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  planning  proposal  Is  supported  by  the 
various  segments  of  the  local  community, 
the  extent  to  which  the  local  economy  Is  de- 
pendent upon  federally  financed  programs, 
and  the  existing  or  likely  unemployment  in 
the  area. 

(c)  "Eligible  locality"  means  any  political 
entity,  or  combination  of  entities,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  application  is  experiencing 
or  Is  expected  to  experience  within  the  ensu- 
ing six  months  an  unemployment  rate  In 
excess  of  8  per  centum  of  the  work  force. 
If  any  significant  portion  of  such  unemploy- 
ment Is  directly  or  Indirectly  related  to  shifts 
In  Federal  expenditure  patterns.  The  Coun- 
cil shall  determine  whether  or  not  the  appli- 
cant has  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
entitles  to  be  encompassed  and  shall  not 
approve  any  planning  grant  request  for  any 
entity  within  the  geographic  area  of  an  exist- 
ing applicant. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  funds  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  section  10  of  this  Act  are 
Insufficient  to  provide  adequate  funding  to 
all  applicants,  the  Council  shall  give  priority 
to  those  conununltles  suffering  from  the 
most  severe  economic  dislocation,  and  shall 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  the 
applicants  which  have  been  denied  due  to  the 
Insufficiency  of  funds. 

ECONOMIC    DIVEBSinCATION    CORPORATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  develop- 
ment planning  and  financing  In  localities 
through  locally  controlled  Institutions  the 
Council  Is  authorized,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  It  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for  the 
organization.  Incorporation,  examination,  op- 
eration, and  regulation  of  associations  to  be 
known  as  Economic  Diversification  Corpora- 
tions, and  to  Issue  charters  therefor. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  not  Issue  a  charter 
unless  it  Is  satisfied  (1)  that  the  governing 
body  of  the  applicant  will  consist  of  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  political  and  economic 
interests  in  the  locality  to  be  serviced,  (2) 
that  to  the  extent  allowed  by  local  law  the 
governing  body  of  the  applicant  will  In- 
clude adequate  representation  from  the  gov- 
ernmental officials  elected  or  appointed  hav- 
ing general  responsibility  for  the  overall 
development  of  the  locality,  and  (3)  that  the 
applicant  will  not  Include  within  Its  service 
area  territory  now  served  by  any  other  cor- 
poration established  under  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  In  the  event  that 
Council  shall  determine  that  the  interests  of 
the  localities  affected  would  be  better  served 
it  may  redefine  the  service  territory  of  the 
applicant  and  the  prior  existing  corporation 


to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  In  addition  to  such  other  powers  as 
may  be  conferred  upon  such  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation  by  the  Council  each 
such  Corporation,  when  chartered  and  au- 
thorized to  commence  operations,  shall  be 
authorized  to — 

( 1 )  analyze  existing  economic  data,  con- 
duct additional  studies  of  the  local  economy 
to  develop  plans  for  economic  diversification 
with  the  cooperation  of  local.  State,  regional, 
and  Federal  officials,  and  the  citizens  In  the 
affected  locality: 

(2)  participate  in  financing  research  and 
development  projects  which  would  contri- 
bute to  the  goal  of  diversification  of  the  local 
economy; 

(3)  guaranty  or  make  loans,  whether  or  not 
secured,  in  the  form  and  manner  approved 
by  the  Council  or  in  accordance  with  its 
regulations  which  will  both  promote  diversifi- 
cation of  the  local  economy  and  afford  new 
Job  opportunities  for  the  members  of  the 
labor  force  of  the  community:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Corporation  shall  not  provide 
capital  assistance  under  this  section  unless 
the  capital  market  of  the  community  Is  un- 
able to  provide  the  necessary  capital  on  terms 
and  conditions  which  will  permit  the  enter- 
prise to  be  undertaken;  and 

(4)  guaranty  or  make  loans,  to  Individuals 
or  to  organizations  to  finance  the  establish- 
ment of  or  the  enrollment  in  courses  of  study 
designed  to  permit  individuals  now  in  the 
labor  force  to  engage  in  new  forms  of  employ- 
ment in  the  locality:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
granted  unless  the  applicant  has  received 
the  approval-  of  the  proposed  course  of  em- 
ployment from  an  official  of  the  State  em- 
ployment service. 

(d)  From  the  funds  available  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  this  Act,  the  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  make  an  Initial  capitalization 
grant  of  not  more  than  $500,000  to  each  Eco- 
nomic Diversification  Corporation  upon  ap- 
proval of  its  application  for  a  charter.  Such 
grant  shall  constitute  a  preferred  capital  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Corporation 
or  upon  the  occurrence  of  such  other  event 
as  the  Council  may  proscribe  in  the  terms  of 
the  grant  such  contribution  shall  be  repaid 
to    the    Treasury    of    the    United    States. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
subscribe  for  preferred  shares  in  such  associ- 
ations which  shall  be  preferred  as  to  the 
assets  of  the  association  and  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  dividend.  If  earned,  after  pay- 
ment of  expenses  and  provision  for  reason- 
able reserves,  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
shareholders.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe  for 
such  preferred  shares  upon  request  of  the 
Council;  but  the  subscription  by  him  shall 
not  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any  one  such  asso- 
ciation, and  no  such  subscription  shall  be 
called  for  unless  the  Council  is  satisfied  that 
the  funds  are  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  well-developed  plans  for  economic 
diversification  in  the  community  served  by 
the  association.  To  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  make  such  subscriptions 
when  called  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $100,000,000  to  be  Im- 
mediately available  and  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  The  terms  and  conditions  as- 
sociated with  such  subscriptions  shall  be  set 
by  regulation  of  the  Council. 

(f)  No  State,  county,  municipal,  or  local 
taxing  authority  shall  impose  any  tax  on 
such  associations  not  expressly  authorized  by 
Congress. 

(g)  The  Economic  Diversification  Corpora- 
tion Is  authorized  to  borrow  funds  at  such 
rates  as  may  be  appropriate  from  individuals, 
associations,  corporations,  ix>litlcal  entitles  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  thereof 
otherwise  authorized  to  loan  money  for  such 
development  purposes. 

(h)  Prom  funds  made  available  pursuant 


to  section  10(d)  the  Council  may  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  loans 
to  specific  economic  diversification  corpora- 
tions on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are 
appropriate:  Provided,  however.  That  no  in- 
dividual economic  diversification  corpora- 
tion shall  ever  be  Indebted  to  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  In 
exce.ss  of  $50,000,000. 

LOAN    GUARANTEE    AND    INTEREST    PAYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  Title  IV  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  title  heading  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•TITLE  IV— GUARANTEES 
"Part  A — Lease  Guarantees 

(2)  by  striking  out  "this  title",  wherever  it 
appears  in  sections  402  and  403,  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "this  part";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Part  B — Diversification  Project 
Guarantees 
"definitions 

"Sec.  410.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"  ( 1 )  The  term  'eligible  lender'  means  an 
eligible  institution,  an  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State,  or  a  financial  or  credit 
Institution  (Including  an  Insurance  com- 
pany) which  is  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  (Including  an  Eco- 
nomic Diversification  Corporation )  or  a  pen- 
sion fund  approved  by  the  Administration 
for  this  purpose. 

"(2)  The  term  'diversification  project' 
means  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  any 
project  by  a  business  concern  which  Is  des- 
ignated to  facilitate  that  business  concern's 
diversification  by  allowing  it  to  enter  into 
different  markets  and  which  will  also  assist 
the  locality  In  which  the  concern  is  located 
to  diversify  Its  local  economy. 

"authorization  of  the  administration 

"Sec.  411.  (a)  The  Administration  may, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may 
prescribe,  enter  into  a  contract  and  guaran- 
tee any  loan  for  a  diversification  project 
made  by  an  eligible  lender  against  loss  as  a 
result  of  the  failure  of  any  person  to  meet  the 
terms  of  such  loan,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

"  ( 1 )  The  person  to  whom  the  loan  Is  made 
is  a  small  business  concern. 

"(2)  The  loan  Is  required  In  order  for  such 
a  person  to  carry  out  a  diversification  proj- 
ect. 

"(3)  Such  person  Is  not  able  to  obtain  such 
loan  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
without  a  guarantee  under  this  section. 

"(4)  The  loan  bears  Interest  at  a  rate  not 
in  excess  of  8  i)er  centum  a  year. 

"(5)  The  Administration  determines  that 
there  is  reasonable  assurance  that  such  per- 
son will  repay  the  loan. 

"(6)  The  application  therefore  bears  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Economic  Diversification  Corporation  serv- 
ing the  locality  of  the  applicant,  whether  or 
not  the  funds  are  to  be  loaned  by  It. 

"(7)  The  diversification  project  for  which 
the  loan  is  made  meets  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Administration  for  feasibility 
and  reasonableness  of  costs. 

"(b)  When  entering  Into  a  contract  to 
guarantee  a  loan  for  a  diversification  project 
which  meets  the  six  conditions  sp>eclfied  in 
section  411(a)  above,  the  Administration 
win— 

"  ( I )  give  preference  *o  small  business  con- 
cerns which  have  suffered  severe  direct  or 
Indirect  financial  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  diminution  or  termination  of  any  Fed- 
eral contracts;  and 

"(2)  give  preference  to  diversification 
projects  aimed  at  aiding  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Nation's  pressing  domestic  problems. 

"(c)  Any  contract  of  guarantee  under  this 
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section  shall  obligate  the  Administration  to 
pay  upon  default  to  an  eligible  lender  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amount  of 
the  loan,  other  than  interest  added  to  prin- 
cipal. 

"(d)  The  Administration  shall  fix  a  uni- 
form fee  for  any  guarantee  under  this  sec- 
tion which  shall  be  payable  at  such  time  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administration. 
To  the  extent  practicable,  having  due  regard 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  amount 
of  any  such  fee  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  actuarial  practices  and 
procedures.  Any  fee  so  established  shall  be 
subject  to  periodic  review  in  order  that  the 
lowest  fee  that  experience  under  the  program 
shows  to  be  Justified  will  be  placed  Into  ef- 
fect. The  Administration  may  also  fix  such 
uniform  fees  for  the  procesing  of  applica- 
tions for  guarantees  under  this  section  as  It 
determines  are  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  Incurred  In  con- 
nection therewith. 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  section  402  shall 
apply  In  the  administration  of  this  section. 
"fund 
•Sec.  412.  (a)  There  is  established  a  re- 
volving fund  for  use  by  the  Administration 
in  carrying  out  this  part,  except  section  413 
thereof.  Initial  capital  for  such  fund  shall 
consist  of  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  trans- 
ferred from  the  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 4(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
but  paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  amounts  so  transferred. 

••(b)  There  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  fund 
established  by  this  section  all  receipts  from 
the  guarantee  program  authorized  by  this 
part.  Money  In  such  fund  not  needed  for  the 
payment  of  current  operating  expenses  or 
for  the  payment  of  claims  arising  under  such 
programs  shall  be  invested  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United 
States;  except  that  money  provided  as  Initial 
capital  for  such  fund  shall  be  returned  to  the 
fund  established  by  section  4(c)(1)(B)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  In  such  amounts  and 
at  such  times  as  the  Administration  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  whenever  the  level 
of  the  fund  established  by  this  section  per- 
mits the  return  of  such  money  without  en- 
dangering the  solvency  of  the  program  under 
this  part. 

"interest  assistance  payments 
"Sec.  413.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  contract 
of  guarantee  entered  into  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 411  of  this  title,  the  Administration  U 
authorized  to  make,  and  to  contract  to  make, 
interest  assistance  payments  to  any  eligible 
lender  which  has  made  a  loan  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  such  section  411,  on  behalf  of 
any  person  to  whom  such  loan  is  made.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  at  such  times  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Administration 
may  by  regulation  provide.  Interest  assist- 
ance payments  to  any  such  lender  shall  be 
made  only  for  the  period  equal  to  the  repay- 
ment period  as  provided  in  the  agreement 
evidencing  such  loan,  but  in  no  event  for  a 
period  longer  than  five  years. 

"(b)  No  Interest  assistance  payments  made 
under  this  section  for  any  loan  for  any  year 
shall  exceed  the  difference  between  3  per  cen- 
tum and  the  Interest  such  person  would  be 
required  to  pay  under  the  agreement  evidenc- 
ing such  loan. 

••(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administration  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of 
Interest  assistance  grants  to  eligible  leaders 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

••(2)  Contracts  for  Interest  assistance 
grants  under  this  section  shall  not  be  en- 
tered into  In  an  aggregate  amount  greater 
than  is  authorized  In  appropriation  Acts,  and 
In  any  event  the  total  amount  of  interest 
assistance  grants  which  may  be  paid  to 
eligible  lenders  in  any  year  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $15,000,000." 


development  and  diversification  provisions 
IN  government  contracts 
Sec  8.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Office  shall  prescribe,  each  Government  con- 
tract or  grant,  entered  Into  twelve  or  more 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  contain  provisions  effective  to — 

( 1 )  require  a  general  contractor,  whenever 
appropriate  to  survey  the  economic  Impact 
upon  the  locality  or  localities  in  which  the 
major  portion  of  such  contract  or  grant  is 
to  be  carried  out  of  (A)  the  completion  of 
work  under  such  contract  or  grant,  or  (B) 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  use  of  a  facil- 
ity operated  under  such  contract  or  grant; 

( 2 )  require  each  contractor  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  dependency,  currently  and  pros- 
pectively, of  such  contractor  under  defense 
contracts  or  grants;  and 

(3)  require  a  general  contractor,  whenever 
practicable,  to  develop  plans  for  the  use  of 
any  facility,  operated  under,  or  personnel 
skills  or  other  benefit  derived  from  such  a 
contract  or  grant,  to  supplement  community 
and  private  efforts  to  foster  economic  diversi- 
fication In  such  locality  upon  the  completion 
of  such  contract  or  grant  or  substantial  re- 
duction of  the  use  of  a  facility  operated 
under  such  contract  or  grant. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  encourage  trade  and 
Industry  associations,  labor  unions,  and  pro- 
fessional organizations  to  make  appropriate 
studies  and  plans  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(c)  The  Office  may  by  regulation  exempt 
entire  agencies  and  types  of  materials  or  serv- 
ices from  the  application  of  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4(a)(6)(d)  of  this  Act  the  CouncU 
Is  requested  to  report  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of  a  nation- 
wide program  of  salary  continuation  insur- 
ance for  employees  of  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors whose  job  security  is  threatened 
by  shifts  or  possible  shifts  In  national  ex- 
penditure patterns.  The  Council  shall  con- 
sider whether  or  not  a  compulsory  insurance 
plan,  the  premiums  for  which  could  be  paid 
In  all  or  In  part  by  the  Federal  Government, 
would  provide  a  stabilizing  Influence  on  the 
economy  while  at  the  same  time  facilitating 
the  necessary  changes  In  national  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  make  the  Government  re- 
sponsive to  national  needs. 

(b)  This  report  shall  be  prepared  In  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  other  inter- 
ested Federal,  State,  local,  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations  interested. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  make  its  initial  re- 
port on  this  study  within  twelve  months  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  the  final 
report  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  1,  1974. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  each  fiscal  year  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  deems  necessary  not  to  ex- 
ceed— 

(1)  $50,000,000  for  planning  grants  under 
section  5  of  this  Act; 

(2)  $50,000,000  for  initial  capitalization 
grants  under  section  6(d)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  $50,000,000  for  long-term  loans  to  Eco- 
nomic Diversification  Corporations  under 
section  6(e)  of  this  Act; 

(4)  $200,000  for  all  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  study  directed  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  Act,  $200,000  to  remain  avail- 
able imtll  expended. 


YOtTTH  programs  ACT 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MclNTYRE,  and  Mr. 
Hartke)  : 
S.  3909.  A  bill  to  provide  youth  serv- 
ices grants,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  announce  the  in- 
troduction of  the  "Youth  Programs  Act 
of  1972." 

This  legislation  has  two  main  purposes. 
One  is  to  provide  small  grants  to  be  used 
for  the  operation  of  youth  services  in- 
cluding hotlines,  rimaway  houses,  walk- 
in  centers,  and  medical  services. 

The  second  is  to  try  to  attack  the 
problem  of  alienation  of  yoimg  people 
from  Government  and  the  i>olitical  proc- 
ess by  providing  for  them  in  a  meaning- 
ful role  in  administering  this  grant  pro- 
gram. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Children  and  Youth.  I  have 
been  both  impressed  and  fascinated  to 
observe  in  the  last  year  or  two  the  bur- 
geoning of  services  actually  started  and 
operated  by  young  people  for  other  young 
people.  For  example,  throughout  the 
country,  we  know  that  there  are  at  least 
600  hotlines  or  telephone  emergency 
services.  In  addition,  we  know  of  untold 
hundreds  more  drop-in  centers,  medical 
services,  runaway  houses — the  names  are 
not  important.  What  is  important  is  that 
young  people  do  turn  to  these  services 
for  help. 

These  services  have  xmdoubtedly 
sprung  up  because  the  young  people  are 
subject  to  perhaps  greater  stresses  than 
any  comparable  group  in  history. 

One  tragic  indicator  of  the  need  for 
this  service  is  the  alarming  increase  in 
the  suicide  rates  of  young  people.  For 
males  between  the  ages  of  10  and  19.  the 
suicide  rate  has  tripled  between  1960  and 
1970.  For  females  in  the  same  age  group, 
the  increase  has  been  from  a  statistically 
insignificant  0.04  suicides  per  100,000  to 
8.0  per  100,000.  a  200-fold  increase.  For 
women  from  age  20  to  29.  the  increase 
in  the  suicide  rate  has  been  the  same. 

In  addition,  we  hear  one  story  after 
another  that  speaks  to  the  alienation 
of  yoimg  Americans,  not  only  from  their 
families — but  from  the  schools,  church, 
the  political  process — from  society  as  a 
whole. 

We  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  ignore 
their  pleas  for  help.  Young  persons — 
between  the  age  of  14  and  24 — make  up 
fully  20  percent  of  our  population.  As 
many  as  1  million  of  these  young  Amer- 
icans run  away  from  home  every  year, 
often  becoming  the  victims  of  an  un- 
healthy and  even  criminal  "street"  en- 
vironment. Six  percent  of  youth  of  high 
school  age.  under  18.  have  tragically  ex- 
perimented with  heroin. 

Many  young  people  who  run  away  or 
take  hard  drugs,  or  who  get  drawn  into 
a  street  life  they  do  not  really  want  and 
cannot  seem  to  escape  from,  literally 
do  not  know  a  soul  they  feel  they  can 
turn  to  for  help. 

And  so.  Youth  Emergency  Service,  a 
hotline  in  Minneapolis,  receives  5,000 
calls  each  month,  and  a  similar  service 
in  Cincinnati  receives  6,000. 

And  in  a  2-year  period,  2,500  younj, 
runaways  showed  up  on  the  doorstep  of 
one  San  Francisco  runaway  shelter. 
Huckleberry  House,  for  assistance. 

Youth  crisis  centers  have  helped  many 
young  people  with  problems  such  as 
these. 
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Crisis  centers  have  proven  that  they 
can  play  a  crucial  role  in  bringing  run- 
aways and  their  families  back  together, 
in  referring  young  addicts  to  needed 
medical  services,  in  aiding  yoimg  people 
in  trouble  with  the  law. 

Virtually  all  of  these  accomplishments 
have  been  achieved  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  Government.  Oc- 
casionally, such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Youth  Emergency  Services  hotline  in 
Northfield.  Minn.,  some  funds  have 
trickled  into  the  crisis  service  through 
programs  whose  basic  purpose  war,  not 
the  support  of  crisis  services.  But  the  in- 
terest of  the  Federal  Government  in  any 
kind  of  youth  programs  has  at  best  been 
sporadic— and  its  financial  commitment, 
minimal.  Programs  that  service  youth 
are  scattered  throughout  Government 
agencies  and  lack  coordination. 

It  is  now  over  a  year  since  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth  convened  in 
Estes  Park,  Colo.  In  that  year  we  have 
seen  a  proliferation  of  sleekly  packaged, 
voluminous  documents,  task  force  re- 
ports, recommendations,  answers  to  rec- 
ommendations. Yet  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  has  prime  responsibility  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  young  people, 
less  than  12  percent  of  members  of  ad- 
visory committees  are  under  30  years 
old.  Only  some  2  percent  are  under  25 
years  old.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 
statistics  on  the  youth  membership  of 
HEW  advisory  boards  as  provided  to  me 
by  Secretary  Richardson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Youth  Members  of  Public  Advisory 
Committees 

There  were  a  total  of  3.570  public  mem- 
bers on  HEW  public  advisory-  committees  on 
Mav  1.  1972. 

There  were  22  persons  25  and  under  serv- 
ing on  such  committees  as  of  May  1. 

There  were  107  people  30  and  under  serv- 
ing on  such  committees  as  of  May  1.  This 
figure  Includes  the  22  who  are  25  and  under. 

There  were  a  total  of  922  members  serving 
on  committees  on  which  there  were  one  or 
more  youth  members.  (See  chart  below  for 
agency  by  agency  compilation.) 
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30  and 

Agency 

under 

under 

Total 

Percentage 

OS 

6 

15 

149 

10.0 

OE          

5 

16 

140 

11.4 

HSMHA 

5 

35 

255 

13.7 

SSA 

0 

1 

19 

5.3 

SRS         

2 

9 

92 

9.8 

FOA 

0 

S 

47 

17.0 

NIH 

4 

23 

220 

10.5 

Total. .- 

22 

107 

922 

11.6 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
25,  the  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth  held  a  hearing  in  Minneapolis  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  about  the  new 
forms  of  youtli  crisis  services — how  they 
operate,  who  they  serve,  what  they  do. 
and  the  problems  they  face. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
thoughtful  statements  of  the  young  peo- 
ple who  operate  crisis  services  for  Min- 
nesota youth — who  have  thought  deeply 
about  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and  who 
feel  strongly  the  responsibility  they  hold 


for  the  future  of  so  many  young  people. 

I  scheduled  that  hearing,  among  other 
reasons,  because  I  heard  that  some  85 
hotlines  have  actually  closed  down  in 
the  last  year.  And  I  heard  that  many  of 
them  closed  because  they  could  not  plug 
into  a  source  of  money  that  would  sup- 
port a  staff  member  and  pay  the  phone 
bill. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  indicated  some  interest 
in  youth  programs  in  recent  years.  Per- 
haps the  most  sophisticated  thinking 
about  how  to  support  such  programs  and 
make  them  effective  have  come  out  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
a  component  of  HEW.  For  several  years 
NIMH  has  been  discussing  the  means  of 
developing  an  effective  mechanism  for 
supporting  youili  programs  and  provid- 
ing input  by  young  people  into  admin- 
istration of  the  programs.  In  fact,  some 
small  grants  have  already  been  awarded 
to  youth-spon.sored  youth  services  by 
NIMH.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Piinted  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a 
memorandum  dated  Marcli  1972,  which 
outlines  a  proposal  for  a  permanent 
NIMH  youth  grant  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed   Implementation    of   NIMH 
Youth    Grant   Program 

At  the  present  time  funding  sources  for 
youth-inltlated  activities  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  other 
government  agencies  are  not  readily  accessi- 
ble. Youth  today  have  developed  innovative 
projects  many  of  which  are  meeting  the  needs 
of  youth  and  families  where  many  of  our 
abundantly  funded  traditional  programs  have 
proven  unresponsive  and/or  Inept.  This 
present  proposal  Is  an  attempt  to  develop  a 
funding  mechanism  which  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  youth,  as  well  as  a  youth  grant 
program,  which  is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Iiistltute's  on-going  program. 

FUNDING     program     FOR     YOtrrH-INITIATED 
PROJECTS 

/.  Plan  I — A  youth  office  and  youth  review 

committee    composed   of   youth   consultants 

A.  Description:  Youth  Office  Staff /Youth 

Coordinator 

1.  The  Youth  office  would  be  staffed  by  a 
Youth  Coordinator  who  would  be  an  NIMH 
staff  member  who  could  work  effectively  with 
NIMH  staff  across  Divisions,  with  the  NIMH 
Intramural  Committee  on  Youth  Initiated 
Activities,  and  with  youth  reviewers  and 
youth  groups. 

2.  Three  or  four  youth  would  work  with 
the  Coordinator  as  hired  NIMH  staff  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  an  NIMH  youth  program. 
B.  Roles   of   Youth   Office   Staff   and   Youth 

Coordinator 

1.  Coordinate  and  consult  on  youth  pro- 
jects within  the  Institute 

2.  Stimulate  grants  In  the  area  of  Youth. 

3.  Feedback  and  monitoring  of  Youth- 
Inltlated  Projects 

4.  Make  recommendations  concerning 
whether  applications  are  appropriate  for  re- 
view by  the  Youth  Review  Committee 

5.  Refer  (when  appropriate)  large  scale 
youth-lnltlated  grant  applications  to  Divi- 
sion for  review  and  funding. 

C.  Description:  Youth  Review  Committee 

(Ad  Hoc) 
1.  There  are  six  youth  reviewers  from  the 
Pilot  program  who  would  be  available  for 
further  development  of  the  program.  These 
youth  reviewers  did  an  excellent  Job  and  have 
been  praised  by  many  NIMH  staff  members. 


2.  A  year's  stability  would  be  provided  for 
the  six  Youth  reviewers  to  "maintain  the  di- 
rect and  continuing  involvement  of  youth  in 
the  planning  process"  (HSMHA  Agency 
Youth  Plan — Philosophy  of  Youth  Involve- 
ment) . 

D.  Roles     of     Youth     Review     Committee 
(Ad  Hoc) 

1.  The  Youth  Reviewers  would  be  available 
as  consultants  to  NIMH  staff  on  any  projects 
involving  youth  which  are  being  processed 
through   the  standing  research   committees. 

2.  The  Youth  Reviewers  might  review  grant 
applications  relating  to  youth  and  present  a 
critique  to  the  Review  Committee  which  was 
assigned  the  grant  application.  (See  Review 
Procedure  used  in  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  Services.) 

3.  The  Youth  Reviewers  would  be  available 
to  meet,  when  appropriate,  with  Division  Di- 
rectors and  Branch  Chiefs. 

4.  The  Youth  Review  Committee  members 
and  the  NIMH  Youth  Office  would  have  the 
criteria  for  grant  applications  clearly  spelled 
out.  They  want  each  applicant  to  know  that 
youth  will  be  reviewing  the  grants  and  what 
measuring  sticks  are  used  In  determining 
whether  a  grant  is  approved  or  disapproved. 
By  keeping  this  "transparency"  they  hope  to 
encourage  straight-forward  applications  with 
a  minimum  of  rhetoric. 

E.  Review    of    Applications:    2    Options 

1.  Ad  Hoc  Youth  Review  Committee: 

a.  WoiUd  review  small  scale  (up  to  $10,000) 
grant  applications  from  youth-Initiated  proj- 
ects which  have  components  of  either  of  re- 
search, service,  and  training  or  all  three. 

b.  Would  provide  speed  in  processing  and 
funding  of  youth  applications:  90  days  from 
date  of  submission  of  a  grant  application 
an  applicant  would  receive  payment  of  funds 
if  application  was  approved. 

c.  Would  provide  a  simplified  grant  appli- 
cation. 

2.  Standing  NIMH  Review  Committees  (re- 
search, service,  and  training) : 

a.  Would  review  large  scale  grant  appli- 
cations ($10,000-$100.000)  from  youth-Initi- 
ated projects  which  were  ^propriate  Tor  a 
specific  committee  to  review. 

b.  Would  review  applications  from  youth- 
Initiated  projects  which  have  further  devel- 
oped their  program  through  the  small  scale 
funding  mechanism— the  (Ad  Hoc)  Youth 
Review  Committee. 

c.  Small  scale  funding  via  the  contract 
mechanism  has  been  used  successfully  by  the 
Section  on  Youth  and  Student  Affairs  to  en- 
able Youth  Projects  to  develop  their  projects 
further  before  applying  for  large  scale  fund- 
ing (see  Runaway  House  Contract  and  Train- 
ing Grant.  As  a  result  of  a  contract  provided 
to  Runaway  House,  a  grant  to  this  organi- 
zation Is  now  m  the  process  of  being 
awarded.) 

d.  Would  review  small  scale  grant  applica- 
tions which  are  in  a  specific  program  area, 
i.e.,  Metro  Center  may  prefer  to  have  some 
specific  grants  reviewed  by  its  own  standing 
committee  (some  program  areas  may  have 
developed  some  youth-lnltlated  small  scale 
grant  applications  to  educate  their  Review 
Committees) . 

F.  Regional  Offices 
The  HSMHA  Youth  Agency  Plan  Involves 
youth  staff  In  working  out  of  the  Regional 
Offices.  These  youth  staff  (YPAC)  have  In- 
dicated a  willingness  to  provide  regional  con- 
sultation to  youth  Initiated  projects  to  en- 
able youth  groups  to  apply  to  the  NIMH  for 
grant  applications  either  to  the  Youth  Review 
Committee  or  to  other  Standing  Review 
Committees. 

G.  Funding 

1.  The  Youth  Reviewers  (and  the  opera- 
tional costs  of  the  Youth  Review  Committee) 
could  be  supported  from  fvmds  from  various 
Divisions.  Chairman  grants  of  Review  Com- 
mittee might  be  an  effective  mechanism. 
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2.  The  funds  to  support  the  youth  initiated 
projects  could  come  from  funds  earmarked 
by  various  Divisions  or  from  a  special  fund- 
ing source,  i.e..  the  Director's  fund. 

3.  The  funds  for  those  grants  reviewed  by 
(Ad  Hoc)  Youth  Review  Committee  could  be 
administered  similar  to  the  Small  Grants 
Programs,  i.e.,  projects  may  be  paid  and  ad- 
ministered by  appropriate  program  area; 
other  grants  paid  by  funds  from  (Ad  Hoc) 
Youth  Review  Committee. 

H.  Benefits 

1.  These  projects  are  low  cost-high  gain. 

2.  Youth  have  developed  effective  service, 
research  and  training  projects  for  less  than 
■i  the  price  it  would  cost  to  have  profes- 
sional services  (see  contracts — Section  on 
Youth  &  Student  Affairs) . 

3.  Youth  initiated  projects  reach  a  popula- 
tion that  is  Inadequately  served  by  traditional 
services. 

4.  These  projects  place  emphasis  on  preven- 
tion, which  is  often  more  beneficial  and  less 
costly  than  focusing  strictly  on  treatment. 

FIRST    TEAR    plans    OR    ALTERNATIVE    PLANS 

(These   plans   are   based   on   feedback   from 
different  Divisions) 

Plan  II — Each  division  could  develop  its 
own  panel  of  youth  reviewers.  These  youth 
reviewers  could  present  and  critique  youth 
Initiated  projects  to  the  Review  Committees 
of  the  Divisions  as  was  the  Procedure  In  the 
pilot  program  of  the  Division  of  Mental 
Health  Services. 

The  Panels  of  youth  Interviewers  from  each 
Division  could  work  together  to  coordinate  a 
youth  program.  The  SMHF  Section  on  Youth 
and  Student  Affairs  could  aid  this  coordina- 
ting function  and  could  serve  as  a  resource 
for  competent  youth  for  reviewers  and  on 
youth  initiated  projects. 

Plan  III— The  Youth  Reviewers  could  be 
based  out  of  one  Division  and  relate  to  the 
entire  NIMH.  The  Division  of  Special  Mental 
Health  Programs  would  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate Division  for  this  Program  and  the 
Center  for  Studies  of  Child  and  Family  Men- 
tal Health  (SMHF)  the  most  appropriate  unit 
to  base  the  program. 

The  S^^^F  is  only  "coordinating  center"  in 
the  Institute  which  has  its  on-going  man; 
date  "to  relate  to  the  entire  NIMH  on  matters 
relating  to  the  development  of  the  Institute's 
Program  for  children  and  families."  The  Cen- 
ters  Section  on  Youth  and  Student  Affairs  is 
the  only  section  within  NIMH  focusing  pri- 
marily on  youth  and  has  been  serving  a  co- 
ordinating and  youth  advocacy  role  within 
the  Institute  for  the  past  three  years.  (See 
SMHF  Annual  Report  1969  and  1970) . 

Grants  Management  and  Legislative 
Branch  have  reviewed  the  Intramural  Com- 
mittee proposal  and  have  Informed  the  com- 
mittee that  an  authority  to  create  a  youth 
grant  program  already  exists  In  previous  leg- 
islation. When  the  operational  plan  for  the 
youth  program  proposal  is  devised,  the  Intra- 
mural Committee  would  continue  its  on- 
going contact  with  Grants  Management  In 
developing  review  procedures. 

(Dr.  Plaut  might  find  It  helpful  to  receive 
a  separate  repKsrt  from  Mr.  Desmond  Mc- 
Learen.  Assistant  Chief,  Grants  and  Con- 
tracts Management  Branch  who  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Intramural  Committee.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  and 
so  today,  I  am  introducing  in  the  Senate 
the  Youth  Programs  Act  of  1972.  This 
bill  is  designed  specially  not  to  create  a 
huge,  unwieldy,  expensive,  and  eternal 
bureaucracy.  It  will  provide  small 
grants — a  maximum  of  $10,000  a  year — 
to  be  used  by  crisis  services  to  train  em- 
ployees, monitor  the  effectiveness  of 
their  services,  compile  and  distribute 
lists  of  youth-serving  agencies  in  the 
community,  and  to  pay  operating  ex- 


penses. In  other  words,  the  grants  will 
enable  services  that  have  proven  their 
value  to  continue  to  serve  their  commu- 
nities. 

The  bill  provides  for  operation  of  the 
program  from  a  new  Office  of  Youth  Af- 
fairs in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  Fifty  percent  of  members  of  the 
staff  of  that  office  must  be  imder  25, 
and  at  least  half  of  those  must  be  under 
21.  It  is  my  hop>e  that  this  measure  will 
encourage  the  bureaucracy  to  listen  to 
and  consult  young  people  not  only  on 
issues  that  directly  affect  them,  but  on 
all  of  the  great  issues  which  confront 
our  political  system. 

Under  the  legislation  I  intend  to  in- 
troduce, there  would  be  an  incentive  to 
search  for  even  more  effective,  long- 
range  approaches.  The  bill  would  require 
a  study  of  what  elements  of  the  existing 
services  could  and  should  be  preserved — 
and  also  a  thorough  consideration  of 
what  the  approach  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  toward  youth  serv- 
ices. This  study  would  include  recom- 
mendations for  new  legislation  and  for 
administrative  changes  that  would  make 
the  Government  more  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  yoimg  people. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  time 
limit  on  funds  and  the  proposed  research 
are  not  an  attempt  to  dilute  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  grant  program.  Several 
witnesses  at  the  hearing  emphasized 
that  crisis  services  are  delicate  institu- 
tions that  could  wither  away  from  the 
excessive  influence  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— both  by  losing  their  credibil- 
ity with  young  people  and  by  becoming 
lax  about  maintaining  community  sup- 
port. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  together  with  the 
following  background  materials:  two 
articles  on  hotlines  and  how  they  op- 
erate, one  by  Gus  Potter,  youth  services 
coordinator  of  the  town  of  North  Hemp- 
stead, Long  Island,  N.Y.;  and  the  other 
by  Dale  C.  Garell  of  the  hotline  at 
Children's  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles;  ex- 
cerpts from  a  recent  follow-up  study 
of  runaway  youth  served  by  "The  Bridge" 
in  Minneapolis:  and  some  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  at  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth's  hearing  on  youth 
crisis  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows : 

S.  3909 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the: 

"YorrTH   PROGRAMS   Act" 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that — 

(1)  nearly  1,000.000  young  Americans  run 
away  from  home  each  year  and  often  become 
the  victims  of  an  unhealthy  and  criminal 
environment; 

(2)  an  increasingly  large  number  of  young 
Americans  have  experimented  with  drugs  and 
subsequently  suffered  damaging  physical  and 
psychological  effects  from  the  use  of  such 
drugs; 

(3)  within  the  last  10  years  the  suicide 
rate  for  young  American  males  between  10 


and  19  years  of  age  has  tripled,  and  within 
the  last  5  years  the  suicide  rate  for  young 
American  females  between  10  and  19  years 
of  age  has  Increased  200  percent:   and 

(4)  an  increasing  social  and  cultural 
change  together  with  geographical  and  social 
mobility  has  contributed  to  the  alienation 
of  many  young  Americans  from  society  and 
established  institutions,  leading  them  to 
create  their  own  institutions. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  youth  services  grants  and  to  es- 
tablish in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  an  Office  of  Youth  Pro- 
grams. 

AirrHORIZATlON  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   THE   OFFICE   OF   YOUTH 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  Office  of  Youth  Programs.  The  Office  shall 
be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  within  90  days  of 
enactment  of  this  Act;  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  are  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  employ  personnel  In  the  Office  so 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  such  personnel  are 
individuals  who  have  not  attained  25  years 
of  age  and  at  least  one-half  of  such  per 
centum  are  individuals  who  have  not  at- 
tained 21  years  of  age. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  through  the  Office  of 
Youth  Programs. 

GRANTS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  youth  service  projects  conducted  by 
nonprofit  private  organizations,  particularly 
organizations  engaged  in  furnishing  emer- 
gency telephone  counseling,  general  counsel- 
ing, medical  service,  and  services  for  run- 
aways. 

(b)  Grants   under   this   section   may   be 

used  for — 

(1)  training  volunteers  and  for  providing 
compensation  for  workers  in  such  projects: 

(2)  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  the 
services  provided  by  such  organizations; 

(3)  compiling.  Improving,  and  distributing 
lists  of  youth  organizations  within  appropri- 
ate geographic  areas,  and 

(4)  operating  expenses  for  such  organiza- 
tions. 

(c)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  except  upon  application  made  there- 
for In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  individual  organization  or  proj- 
ect in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $10,000  In  any 
fiscal  year. 

(d)(l>  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
under  section  5  an  amount  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  the  application.  The 
Federal  share  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  appli- 
cation, except  that  for  applications  from  or- 
ganzlatlons  located  in  areas  of  high  concen- 
tration of  poor  people,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Secretary,  the  Fed- 
eral share  may  be  Increased  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
application. 

(2)  Payments  under  this  section  to  any 
nonprofit  organization  may  be  made  In  in- 
stallments, and  in  advance,  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  underpayments  or  over- 
payments. 
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(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish whatever  procedures  he  determines  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  whenever  possible,  ap- 
plications under  this  section  will  be  proc- 
essed to  completion  within  a  period  not  to 
exceed  90  days  from  the  date  on  which  any 
such  application  Is  received. 

THE    NATIONAL   CLEARINGHOUSE   ON    YOUTH 
SERVICES 

Sec.  6  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  a  National  Clearing- 
house on  Youth  Services  which  call — 

(1)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  re- 
search materials  relating  to  the  services  as- 
sisted under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
particular  emphasis  upton  such  materials  as 
are  developed  by  nonprofit  organizations  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  conduct  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
progn'ams  assisted  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  develop  recommendations  for  a  long- 
term  approach,  by  the  Federal  Government, 
to  the  problems  of  young  Americans. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Youth  Services,  may  carry 
out  the  functions  under  this  section  directly, 
or  by  way  of  contract,  grant,  or  other 
arrangement. 

YOUTH    ADVISORY    BOARD 

Sec.  7.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  a 
Youth  Advisory  Board  within  90  days  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  Board  shall  consist 
of  fifteen  members,  at  least  fifty  percent  of 
whom  are  Individuals  who  have  not  attained 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  at  least  one-half 
of  such  percentum  who  have  not  attained 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  Board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Youth  Programs  after  consultation  with 
youth  who  have  experience  In  youth  pro- 
grams, either  as  providers  or  as  recipients  of 
such  services.  The  Board  shall — 

(A)  Assist  In  the  establishment  of  priori- 
ties for  the  award  of  grants  under  this  Act. 

(B)  Recommend  general  policies  for.  and 
review  the  conduct  of,  the  Office. 

(C)  Advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on  de- 
velopment of  programs  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Office. 

(D)  Conduct  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sar>-  to  fulfill  its  functions  under  this  Sec- 
tion. 

(E)  Prepare  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  current  status  and  needs  of 
youth  programs  in  the  United  States. 

(P)  Submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  activities  of  the  Office,  and  on 
youth  programs  In  the  United  States. 

(G)  Meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  ex- 
cept that  it  shall  meet  (1)  at  least  four  times 
during  each  fiscal  year,  or  (1)  whenever  one- 
third  of  the  members  request  In  writing  that 
a  meeting  be  held. 

REPORT 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  not  later  than  July  1, 
1975.  a  report  on  his  activities  under  this 
Act.  together  with  an  evaluation  of  financial 
assistance  provided  under  this  Act  and  rec- 
ommendations, for  long-term  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  young  Americans. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1 )  •nonproat  private  organization"  means 
any  organization.  Including  unincorporated 
associations  of  individuals  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  capable  of  carrying  out  a 
program  to  be  assisted  under  this  Act; 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(3)  "young  American"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  10  years  of  age  but 
not  26  years  of  age. 
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"Hotline"   for   Troubled   Youth 

(By   Gus   Potter) 

Hotlines  started  so  that  human  beings  of 
all  ages  could  find  each  other  in  the  dark- 
ness of  loneliness  and  despair.  A  widening 
emotional  communication  gap  between 
adults  and  youth  and  each  other  Is  stran- 
gling traditional  services  that  adults  have 
historically  and  sociologically  delivered  to 
young  people.  Though  youth  are  more  beset 
by  increasingly  complex  challenges,  no  long- 
er do  the  troubled  youth  openly  seek  the 
traditional  advice  and  guidance  of  their  par- 
ents, ministers,  teachers,  or  the  corner  po- 
liceman as  the  "wise  elders." 

"Hotline"  is  a  magic  word,  ranging  from 
the  high  level  diplomatic  circuits  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  to  anything  that 
smacks  of  "Instant  solution."  such  as  the 
1970-1971  ABC-TV  series  called  "Matt  Lta- 
coln,"  starring  Vlnce  Edwards.  Hotlines  have 
sprung  from  many  sources  that  have  met 
together  In  the  past  few  years  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  youthful  counter-culture,  the 
alienation  between  generations,  and  the 
"mod"  psychological  notion  that  phones  are 
"cure-alls."  The  grandfather  of  all  Hotlines 
is  the  suicide  prevention  service,  and  much 
of  Hotline's  technique  stems  from  suicide 
phones  technique.  As  the  drug  crisis  spread 
across  the  country  In  the  mid-1960s,  the 
same  urgency  for  nonthreatenlng  phone  re- 
sponse to  drug  emergencies  arose  to  share 
the  spotlight  with  suicide  services. 

The  Hotline  approach  to  general  youth  and 
drug  problems  was  popularized  across  the 
Nation  as  a  result  of  the  original  10-week  pi- 
lot project  sponsored  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Children's  Hospital  where  psychologist  Jerry 
Blsslrl  and  Dr.  Dale  C.  Garrell,  director  of 
the  hospital's  adolescent  medicine  division, 
teamed  In  April  1968.  Some  10.000  calls-a- 
year  later,  the  service  operates  solely  for 
youth  counseling  on  a  seven-nlght-a-week 
basis,  from  6  p.m.  to  12  midnight  and  2  a.m. 
on  weekend  nights.  Their  service  spread  the 
word  locally  with  wallet-size  announcement 
cards  distributed  in  four  area  high  schools, 
and  the  news  of  Hotline  spread  quickly  by 
word  of  mouth.  Originally  funded  by  a  foun- 
dation grant,  the  project  was  later  funded 
by  Los  Angeles  County.  Serving  as  the  basic 
model  of  a  Hotline  service  for  youth,  the  Los 
Angeles  staff  has  hosted  the  first  two  Inter- 
national gatherings,  starting  in  1970,  of  Hot- 
line gatherings,  starting  In  1970,  of  Hotline 
workers,  and  has  helped  countless  hundreds 
of  similar  services  to  organize. 

Many  similar  services  exist  In  religious  and 
charitable  organizations,  such  as  "telephone 
ministries"  and  "FISH"  groups,  where  help 
Is  arranged  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  needs 
through  contact  with  phone  and  action  vol- 
unteer staffs.  One  of  the  largest  such  services 
Is  "HELPLINE  "  sponsored  originally  by  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale's  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  in  New  York  City  and  now  run  by 
the  Religion  and  Psychiatry  Association.  The 
service  works  with  all  age  and  ethnic  groups 
and  gets  1,300  to  1,500  calls  a  week.  Some 
750  services  are  now  listed  In  the  National 
Hotline  Directory,  with  new  ones  springing 
up  in  every  community  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  all  the  major  foreign 
metropolises  where  London,  especially,  has 
been  a  pioneering  leader. 

THE  NORTH    HEMPSTEAD   HOTLINE 

In  late  February  of  1970,  four  clergymen 
and  youth  workers  on  the  now-mellowed 
Gold  Coast  of  Nassau  County,  out  on  Long 
Island,  New  York,  formed  a  telephone  coun- 
seling service  for  youth,  known  as  "Hot- 
line." centered  In  the  Manhasset  area.  It 
would  become  an  emergency  service  resource 


for  youth  In  time  of  a  personal  crisis  by 
bringing  an  understanding,  objective,  and  in- 
formed listener  as  close  as  the  nearest  tele- 
phone. 

On  Long  Island,  the  first  "brosul  scope" 
Hotline  started  with  one  phone  and  received 
three  calls  on  Its  first  night.  The  phones  are 
located  In  the  Sunday  School  office  of  the 
local  Episcopal  Church  whose  rector,  the 
Reverend  PYank  Johnston,  was  one  of  the 
Hotline  founders.  By  the  end  of  1970,  after 
133  nights  on  the  phones,  2,144  calls  had 
been  answered,  of  which  1607  were  "sub- 
stantive." The  year  ended  with  four  phones, 
some  25  listeners — mostly  youth — and  a 
corps  of  concerned  professional  adults  and 
youth  as  referral  consultants. 

The  Long  Island  service  In  Manhasset,  now 
sponsored  by  the  youth  services  program  of 
the  Town  of  North  Hempstead  and  Its  young, 
active  Town  Supervisor  Michael  J.  TuUy,  Jr., 
is  only  one  of  25  similar  Hotlines  on  the  Is- 
land ranging  from  the  L.S.D.  Rescue  Service 
in  Brooklyn  to  the  Hotline  in  Riverhead, 
way  out  in  Suffolk  County  at  the  Headquar- 
ters of  beautiful  Peconlc  Bay. 

DIFFERENCES  ABOUND  IN  SERVICES 

All  cu:ro6s  the  United  States  and  Canada 
"street  people"  and  "straight  people"  have 
opened  nontradltlonal  facilities  and  services 
such  as  walk-In  clinics,  free  clinics,  crisis 
intervention  centers,  runaway  houses, 
switchboards,  and  many  more.  A  Hotline 
service,  strictly  speaking.  Is  usually  only 
a  phone  operation,  and  many  Hotlines  around 
the  country  consist  of  phones  located  in 
semisecret  spots.  Many  of  the  other  services 
include  a  Hotline  phone  as  an  integral  part 
of  a  total  operation.  Between  all  these  dif- 
ferent types,  a  loose  network  of  information 
coordination  has  formed,  based  on  the  slml- 
larlt^of  phone  operations. 

Each  Hotline  Is  different  In  philosophy, 
schedule,  operation,  staff  Interests,  needs  of 
the  local  area,  and  the  kinds  of  problems 
dealt  with.  Most  Hotlines  deal  solely  with 
youth,  but  some  specialize  in  youth  talk- 
ing to  adults,  such  as  in  Fairfield.  Califor- 
nia, or  for  parent-to-parent  lines,  such  as 
in  Broomall,  Pennsylvania.  Some  Hotlines 
operate  24  hours  a  day.  usually  in  the  urban 
centers  or  where  Hotlines  are  part  of  a 
large  hospital  or  mental  health  center,  or 
in  the  nontradltlonal  and  even  antlestab- 
lishment  centers.  Many  services  operate  only 
at  night  time,  some  only  on  the  weekend 
"peak  activity"  periods,  and  a  few  only  In 
the  daytime  hours. 

Some  Hotlines  have  a  central  office,  but 
many  are  located  in  Individual  homes  where 
a  "call  dlverter"  automatically  switches  calls 
to  a  selected  home  each  night,  such  as  in 
Northport,  Long  Island,  where  the  Narcotics 
Guidance  Council  has  served  key  experienced 
drug  workers  manning  phones  24  hours  a 
day.  Many  of  the  Hotlines  use  telephone 
answering  services  to  receive  messages  when 
the  Hotline  Is  "off-duty,"  but  many  others 
use  a  message-giving  tape  announcer  list- 
ing other  24-hour-a-day  services  to  call  in- 
stead. 

Many  of  the  Hotlines  are  run  by  street 
people,  such  as  "HELP"  In  Philadelphia, 
where  peer  staff  members  receive  a  thousand 
calls  a  week  from  youth  too  alienated  to 
take  their  problems  to  professional  agencies. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  quarter  of  the  200 
Narcotics  Guidance  Councils  run  by  munici- 
palities in  New  York  State  have  "drug  Hot- 
lines" and  another  50  percent  are  planning 
them.  In  between  both  extremes  are  the 
Hotlines  similar  to  Los  Angeles,  run  by  a  large 
hospital,  or  by  the  Manhasset  line,  run  out 
of  a  small  church  In  rich  suburbia. 

OPERATIONS   AND   FINANCES 

Every  conceivable  kind  of  Hotline  exists, 
and   many  have   already  folded   because  of 
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lack  of  money,  commmunlty  apathy,  or  fail- 
ure of  youth  to  appreciate  or  respond.  Many 
such  services  should  have  folded,  many  not. 
Some  still  operating  have  severe  money  prob- 
lems and  scrape  along  on  donations  for  phone 
bills.  Some  have  grants  and  tax  support. 
Some  operate  on  widely  varying  schedules, 
as  described  above,  partly  because  of  li- 
mited funds  or  limited  staff,  or  both.  Most 
Hotlines  are  community  sponsored  without 
government  ties,  either  by  civic  or  religious 
associations  and  some  simply  a  private  group 
of  people.  Many  appear  to  be  located  In 
churches  or  storefront  centers,  some  in  pri- 
vate homes  or  In  business  complexes.  In  many 
urban  areas  or  where  large  numbers  of  "street 
people"  congregate,  the  Hotline  Is  usually  lo- 
cated In  an  old  frame  house  or  storefront 
clinic.  Many  of  these  street  operations  receive 
little  funding  and  staff  operation  is  run  like 
a  commune  and  living  coop. 

A  Hotline  service  usually  consists  of  two 
or  more  phones  and  a  reserved  outgoing 
line.  Most  Hotline  numbers  have  catchj 
numbers,  such  as  Los  Angeles'  666-1015,  or 
ManhEisset,  627-6005;  many  translate  their 
number  Into  catchy  words,  like  H-O-T- 
L-I-N-E  (468-6463)  or  partly,  like  482-HELP. 

All  Hotlines  have  special  resource  lists  of 
community  people  particularly  noteworthy 
or  available  to  alienated  youth  seeking  im- 
mediate help.  Such  empathetlc  resources  re- 
ceive referred  troubled  callers.  Some  Hotline 
services  are  little  more  than  referral  sta- 
tions, while  many  (such  as  Los  Angeles  and 
Manhasset)  do  few  referrals,  concentrating 
on  direct  over-the-phone  counseling  for  the 
vast  majority  of  their  calls.  Referral  is 
usually  an  automatic  procedure  for  certain 
calls,  such  as  abortion  references  or  a  means 
of  last  resort  when  the  caller  so  obviously 
needs  specialized  reference  or  help  from  a 
particular  consultant. 

CRISIS   PHILOSOPHY 

In  a  special  article  In  the  November  1970 
Issue  of  Delinquency  Prevention  Report  (U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare). Los  Angeles  Hotline  pioneer  Dr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Blsslrl  describes  some  of  the  psycho- 
logical factors  affecting  the  Hotline  Approach. 

"The  major  crisis  intervention  model  used 
In  Hotline  follows  closely  the  precepts  of 
General  Systems  Theory  In  the  style  of 
Gerald  Caplan  in  his  considerations  of  pre- 
ventive psychiatry.  Within  his  framework,  a 
crisis  Is  viewed  as  an  upset  or  disequilibrium 
In  an  individual's  efforts  to  organize  ex- 
perience so  that  It  Is  reasonably  predictable 
and  need-fulfilling. 

"A  crisis  Is  experienced  when  one  is  faced 
with  a  problematic  situation  which,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  appears  both  Insolvable 
and  Inescapable;  Insolvable  In  the  light  of 
perceived  limitations  In  coping  resources; 
inescapable  insofar  as  important  needs  are 
at  stake.  The  usual  situation  Is  one  in  which 
needs  conflict — the  satisfaction  of  one  pre- 
cluding the  satisfaction  of  the  other. 

"Inevitably  crisis  will  be  resolved  In  one 
way  or  another.  If  only  to  eliminate  the 
unpleasant  accompaniments  of  being  off-bal- 
ance: tension,  anxiety,  cognitive  disorienta- 
tion increase  the  longer  the  resolution  is 
delayed.  The  manner  In  which  a  crisis  is  re- 
solved Is  considered  crucial  for  ongoing  ad- 
justment. It  can  represent  a  significant  gain 
in  adaptability — In  mental  health — by  virtue 
of  an  enhancement  of  the  Individual's  prob- 
lem-solving resources.  In  this  case,  the  per- 
son emerges  from  the  crisis  a  more  effective 
human  being. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  outcome  of  a  crisis 
resolution  could  mean  the  addition  of  mal- 
adaptive coping  styles,  l.e  ,  patterns  of  re- 
sponse which,  In  effect,  represent  a  lesser 
capacity  to  deal  with  novel  experiences  and 
thus  an  Increased  vulnerability  to  breakdown 
in  the  future.  This  would  be  the  case,  for 
example,   if   one   has   chosen   to   avoid   the 


problem  or  to  manipulate  reality  In  fantasy 
or  to  escape  reality  pressures  through  alien- 
ation or  drugs. 

"The  forces  brought  to  bear  on  the  deci- 
sion-making processes  determining  the 
choice  of  strategy  for  crisis-resolution  in- 
clude a  variety  of  predispositions  which  the 
Individual  brings  to  the  event.  These  Include 
his  background  of  coping  experiences,  his 
current  ego  strength,  special  meanings  as- 
sociated with  the  current  problem  situation 
and  previous  experience.  In  fact  It  is  assumed 
that  as  the  crisis  intensifies,  the  crisis-bearer 
will  be  Increasingly  prone  to  turn  to  others 
for  assistance.  It  Is  further  assumed  that 
to  the  extent  the  Intervention  (outside  as- 
sistant) Is  well-timed — that  Is.  geared  to 
the  Individual's  reachlng-out — optimal  bene- 
fit Is  approached  and  effort  minimized. 

"It  is  assumed  that  through  the  very  act 
of  clarifying  such  a  crisis,  the  Hotline  lis- 
tener and  the  crisis  caller,  working  together, 
can  "work  through  the  problem"  to  achieve- 
ment. Coping  strategies  become  apparent  as 
one  approaches  a  total  understanding  of  the 
problem  situations.  Such  understanding  ob- 
viously requires  an  atmosphere  of  honest  self- 
disclosure  and  a  mutuality  of  Intent  on  the 
part  of  the  parties  Involved  that  carries  no 
signs  of  prejudgment. 

"Major  aspects  of  the  Hotline  philosophy 
include  the  following  concepts: 

"1.  Immediate  availability  so  that  assist- 
ance is  timed  to  the  "reachlng-out." 

"2.  An  open  door  policy  meant  to  serve 
people  with  problems  rather  than  problems 
with  people  attached. 

"3.  The  recognition  of  the  need  for  help 
rests  with  the  adolescent  himself  rather  than 
being  the  Inspiration  of  others,  the  latter 
often  the  fuel  for  resistance. 

"4.  Respect  for  the  anonymity  of  the  caller 
so  that  he's  free  to  test  out  doubts  about 
himself  with  Immunity  as  well  as  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  listener,  and 

"5.  An  approach  reinforcing  notions  of 
strength  In  the  Individual  rather  than  weak- 
ness of  dependency,  by  mobilizing  the  call- 
er's resources  toward  effective  problem  solv- 
ing." 

Much  Hotline  phUosophy  derives  from  the 
empathetlc  nonjudgmental  approach  cham- 
pioned by  Dr.  Carl  Rogers,  author  of  On  Be- 
coming a  Person  and  Encounter  Groups,  who 
addressed  the  1971  Hotline  conference  In 
Monterey,  California.  Dr.  Rogers  said,  "Lis- 
tening rightly  done.  Is  the  most  significant 
thing  you  can  do  for  a  person.  To  the  caller, 
the  empathetlc  nondlrectlve  therapy  means 
you.  the  listener,  really  care.  This  Is  some- 
thing you  can't  fake.  It's  a  willingness  to 
stand  In  his  shoes,  to  understand  deeply  what 
he  means,  without  a  trace  of  Judgment.  This 
Is  very  rare  for  a  young  person  to  experience. 
A  caring  relationship  is  formed  and  the  call- 
er's self-respect  is  Increased. 

HOTLINE  IS  A  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

As  a  loosely  strung  network  of  wholly  au- 
tonomous services,  the  various  Hotlines  rare- 
ly see  themselves  as  a  new  social  force  In 
their  communities.  Hotlines  have  been  urged 
at  their  areawlde  gatherings  to  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  traditional  social  agencies  to 
"de-bureaucratlze"  themselves  or  Hotlines 
would  refer  their  callers  only  to  those  persons 
or  services  that  do.  Many  Hotlines  select  only 
sources  on  criteria  bordering  on  radical  or 
"freak"  standards,  where  waiting  lists  are 
shunned,  where  traditional  approaches  are 
avoided,  and  where  availability  was  Immedi- 
ate, even  In  the  dead  of  a  winter's  weekend 
night. 

Because  of  the  thoroughly  nonjudgmental 
and  nondlrectlve  psychological  approach, 
many  Hotlines  avoid  judgmental  associations 
such  as  with  police,  government  agencies, 
public  hospitals,  or  mental  health  clinics. 
The  moralizing  Is  minimal  and  the  need  for 
response  to  emotional  needs  at  the  moment 
Is  paramount. 


Many  Hotlines  exist  for  drug  education, 
drug  emergencies,  or  even,  as  on  the  upper 
west  side  of  Manhattan  in  New  York,  for 
locating  drug  pushers.  Such  lines  are  aware 
of  their  limited  appeal  in  advance  due  to 
their  very  nature.  Hotline  should  not  be  a 
"straight  world's"  bridge  to  alienated  youth, 
because  the  news  will  spread  by  word-of- 
mouth  if  unfeeling  or  Judgmental  adults  are 
manning  the  phones. 

One  of  the  more  controversial  philosoph- 
ical aspects  of  Hotline  has  been  the  man- 
ning of  such  services  by  "amateurs" 
and  paraprofesslonals  In  the  counseling 
sphere,  where  professionals  naturally  (and 
rightly)  see  many  limitations  and  pitfalls. 
Hotline  staff  veterans  say  this  Is  the  risk 
necessary  to  reach  youth  and  the  street  scene 
today,  that  such  alienation  and  lack  of  con- 
structive Identity -development  cannot  be 
helped  by  the  vast  professional  network  and 
that  such  youth  are  driven  even  further  away 
by  professional  approaches.  The  recent  AMA 
convention  In  Atlantic  City  In  June  1971 
erupted  over  charges  that  doctors  today  have 
generally  contributed  to  youthful  rejection 
of  medical  services. 

A  Hotline  can  guarantee  one  protection 
that  no  other  face-to-face  service  can  offer. 
The  telephone  Itself  is  a  surrogate  "confes- 
sional booth."  leading  paranoid  and  scared 
youth  to  Its  use.  Instead  of  the  more  threat- 
ening frontal  approach  for  help.  Such  fron- 
tal approaches  conjure  up  Instant  prejudg- 
ment, unless  carefully  prepared  In  advance. 

SOME    OPERATING    POLICIES 

Policies  of  operations  vary  widely,  but 
some  underlying  principles  exist  in  most 
phone  services  where  no  other  side  opera- 
tions are  Involved.  These  Include: 

(1)  Identity  of  the  phone  location  Is  se- 
cret, keeping  potentially  disturbed  persons 
from  coming  to  the  scene. 

(2)  No  tracing,  taping  of  calls,  or  no  at- 
tempts at  Identification  are  possible  or  per- 
mitted. No  taping  even  for  training  and 
evaluation  purposes  Is  allowed. 

(3)  No  medical  or  legal  advice  from  non- 
professionals. 

(4)  No  arrangement  or  referral  for  Illegal 
or  Immoral  purposes,  though  laws  In  such 
grey  zones  as  abortion  and  drug  emergencies 
are  untested  In  legal  challenges. 

(6)  No  face-to-face  contact  later  between 
caller  and  listener. 

(6)  No  telling  the  caller  what  to  do.  They 
won't  learn  to  resolve  their  own  crises;  and 
If  the  instructions  so-e  wrong,  they  might 
do  more  psychological  harm  than  good. 

(7)  At  least  two  staff  members  on  duty, 
able  to  back  up  each  other,  with  one  older 
staff  member  mature  and  cool  under  pres- 
sure. 

(8)  No  drug  Involvement  while  on  duty; 
no  advocacy  of  drugs  or  drug  techniques 
while  talking  on  the  phone;  no  description 
of  the  listener's  personal  drug  Involvement 
Just  to  win  the  caller's  trust  or  confidence. 
Exceptions  In  case  of  tripping  or  crashing 
emergencies. 

(9)  Staff  may  give  only  their  first  names, 
real  or  concocted.  If  they  feel  It  necessary; 
but  no  other  personal  data. 

STAFFING,  SELECTION.  AND  TRAINING 

The  greatest  problem  Is  In  selecting  ap- 
propriate staff  to  man  the  lines.  Manhasset's 
Hotline  does  not  seek  or  accept  volunteers, 
but  Instead  selects  only  personally  known 
candidates.  Unluiown  volunteers  are  politely 
thanked  for  their  interest  and  told  firmly 
that  no  volunteers  are  accepted.  As  a  result, 
staff  selection  Is  a  very  personalized  procedure 
between  the  coordinator,  or  certain  veteran 
staff  members,  and  a  wide  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances through  previous  youth  groups  or 
activities.  The  required  team  of  25  staff 
volunteers  Is  usually  full,  even  for  the  heavy 
summer  months.  In  general,  parents  and 
adults  with  no  "street  experience"  are  cate- 
gorically avoided   because  of   the  near  im- 
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possibility  of  untralnlng  them  from  their 
preformed  Judgmental  attitudes  toward 
youth.  Many  other  Hotlines  must  rely  on 
the  volunteer  selection  process  since  their 
Immediate  circle  of  concerned  friends  Is  too 
limited,  or  the  task  too  broad,  or  the  area 
to  cover  quite  Inunense.  These  Hotlines  must 
then  add  an  Initial  psychological  screening 
scheme,  like  the  suicide  line  In  Nassau 
County,  "LIFELINE,"  where  an  advance  psy- 
chological training  course  of  10  weeks  tries 
to  weed  out  undesirable  candidates. 

Stalls  usually  range  from  mldteens  to  the 
sixties,  depending  on  the  local  philosophy 
of  whether  callers,  youth  and/or  adults,  want 
to  talk  to  youth  or  adulte.  Staff  selection  In- 
cludes both  sexes,  since  many  callers  choose 
to  make  the  distinction  to  whom  they  wish 
to  speak.  Manhassefs  four  listeners  each 
night  usually  consist  of  three  males  and 
one  female.  Membership  Involvement  on  the 
Hotline  staff  Is  not  publicly  announced  and 
staff  may  not  disclose  their  Involvement, 
since  many  of  them  are  from  high  schools 
which  provide  the  most  callers,  such  as 
Schrelber  High  School  In  Port  Washington. 
Of  the  four  on  duty,  three  are  youth  or  col- 
lege age,  and  one,  called  the  team  supporter. 
Is  a  professional,  usually  a  clergyman,  so- 
cial worker,  youth  director,  nurse,  gradu- 
ate student.  New  York  Times  reporter,  or  per- 
sonnel director,  all  of  whom  qualify  as 
knowledgeable  of  the  "street  scene"  and 
whose  credentials  of  trust  with  alienated 
youth  have  been  proved  before  coming  on 
the  lines. 

Many  Institutionalized  Hotlines,  sponsored 
by  hospitals  or  mental  health  clinics,  must 
use  paid  staffs  made  up  largely  of  nonjudg- 
mental  graduate  students.  In  order  to  man 
a  round-the-clock  operation.  The  pay  at  Los 
Angeles  Hotline,  for  example.  Is  $2.50  an 
hour.  Salaries  for  staff  listeners  are  usually 
based  on  such  needs  as  the  requirement  for 
professional  standards  and  full-time  sched- 
ule where  volunteer  variables  are  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

Many  Hotlines  use  a  3-  or  4-hour  shift.  The 
nlghttlme-only  Hotline  might  keep  the  same 
staff  for  the  whole  shift  ( from,  say,  6  p.m.  to 
2am.)  or  split  the  shift  In  half. 

The  first  question  In  public  meetings  about 
Hotlines  Is  "what  training  do  Hotline  lis- 
teners have."  as  If  training  was  a  panacea 
for  dealing  with  the  caller's  problems.  This 
Is  a  misleading  question  that  requires  the 
retort  that  Hotline  listeners  must  have  In- 
herent capabilities  that  no  amount  of  train- 
ing could  provide  or  Inspire.  The  training 
process  for  such  staff  Is  then  really  orienta- 
tion toward  phone  techniques,  phone  refer- 
rals, phone  psychology,  and  other  procedural 
matters.  The  real  "training"  must  be  done 
with  preorlented  people.  After  the  Initial 
orientation  phases,  the  bulk  of  ongoing 
training  usually  deals  in  staff  awareness 
through  role-playing,  demonstration,  case 
analysis,  problem  call  evaluation,  and  staff 
encounter  or  awareness  training.  Here  Is 
where  an  experienced  and  knowledgeable 
psychologist  can  be  a  major  service  as  a  con- 
sultant during  this  orientation  and  ongoing 
training  program  for  the  staff. 

The  Manhasset  staff  and  training  pro- 
cedure Includes  several  steps: 

(1)  Evaluate  selection  of  candidates. 

(2)  Two  2-hour  orientation  meetings  to 
discuss  phone  techniques,  staff  responsibil- 
ities, philosophy,  phone  procedures,  call  rec- 
ords,  referrals  and  emergency  procedures. 

(3>  Short  "encounter"  (5  to  10  minutes) 
at  the  monthly  staff  meeting  between  the 
candidate  and  the  assembled  staff. 

<4)  A  3-month  probation  period  working 
on  the  phones  with  "buddies"  and  a  team 
sup>ervlsor,  mutually  evaluating  the  progress. 

(6)  A  final  short  "encounter"  after  the  3 
months  at  the  next  staff  meeting,  with  a 
final  acceptance  determined  then. 

(6)    Monthly  2-hour  staff  meetings  with 


outside  consultants  analyzing  call  handling, 
problem  calls,  situations,  and  referred  tech- 
niques. 

(7)  When  a  listener  starts  to  slip,  either  a 
repeat  probation  period,  or  a  firm  release 
from  the  lines. 

Staff  supervision  rests  with  the  coordina- 
tor who  must  combine  the  needs  for  a  mu- 
tual cooperative  spirit  among  the  staff  with 
a  firm  and  gentle  authoritarianism  In  deal- 
ing with  the  vibrant  and  unique  personalities 
that  each  listener  presents.  This  is  hard  to  do 
in  a  Hotline  owned  and  operated  by  a  Town 
Government,  and  Is  especially  difficult  in  a 
real  mutual  cooperative  where  personalities 
and  power  struggles  are  natural  partners. 

A  rapidly  growing  feature  of  the  services 
Is  the  "burnt-out"  staff  phenomenon  noticed 
at  the  recent  Monterey  conference  in  May 
1971.  Some  staff  have  been  working  (for  lit- 
tle or  no  pay  to  afford  vacations)  for  months 
or  years  without  respite,  losing  their  original 
dedication  for  the  pressing  onslaught  of 
tragedy,  dilemma,  and  confusion  constantly 
approaching  them  on  the  phones.  Hotline 
staff  planners  must  be  awake  to  the  trend 
of  listeners  getting  bored  or  stale  after  a  few 
months  or  a  couple  of  years. 

REFERRALS  AND   CONSULTANTS 

Behind  the  phone  listener  Is  a  group  of 
selected  referral  consultants,  such  as  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  or  psychologists,  who  have 
agreed  to  accept  referred  calls  dealing  with 
specialized  problems  such  as  pregnancy  In- 
quiries, legal  aid  needs,  and  many  more. 
These  consultants  have  usually  proved  them- 
selves socially  aware  of  the  needs  of  alienated 
youth,  and  are  available  at  the  Hot- 
line and  may  give  reduced  or  free  services 
to  such  callers.  Otherwise,  agency  or  Insti- 
tution referrals  are  Just  "routine  referrals," 
where  Hotline  may  give  out  the  agency  phone 
number  without  foUowup  or  where  Hotline 
can  actually  arrange  an  appointment  or  fol- 
lowthrough  with  confirmations. 

ALL  TYPES   OF  CALLERS 

Each  Hotline  has  its  own  statistical  record 
and  no  attempt  Is  now  planned  to  correlate 
these  nationally  or  locally.  According  to  mu- 
tual understanding  at  various  conferences, 
girl  callers  predominate  over  boys  between 
2  to  1  and  5  to  1.  This  may  reflect  the  greater 
ability  of  girls  to  relate  their  emotional 
needs,  albeit  less  specifically  than  boys,  and 
are  thus  more  likely  to  use  a  phone  counsel- 
ing service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  specific- 
ity of  a  boy's  problem  may  be  dealt  with 
openly  between  friends,  or  repressed  without 
any  desire  to  relate. 

Not  every  Hotline  call  Is  "real"  or  "sub- 
stantive." Gag  or  goof  callers  range  from  5 
percent  to  25  percent  in  some  areas,  with  a 
large  number  of  "hangups"  when  the  phone 
is  answered.  The  Manhasset  line  finds  that  75 
percent  of  Its  calls  are  "substantive."  with 
girl  callers  at  70  percent.  The  average  caller's 
age,  based  on  a  60  percent  sampling.  Is  16.2 
years;  and  the  average  length  of  the  call 
ranges  about  20.5  minutes.  Many  of  the  call- 
ers, mostly  girls,  are  "repeaters"  or  "chronic 
callers."  seeking  consistent  companionship 
through  periods  of  depression  or  loneliness. 

A  smaller  percentage  of  calls  than  most 
people  realize  come  from  drug  problems, 
though  many  calls  dealing  with  other  prime 
subjects  have  peripheral  Involvement  with 
drugs.  Usually  10  to  20  percent  of  the  Hot- 
line calls  deal  directly  with  drug  use  and  drug 
emergencies,  such  as  tripping,  crashing,  or 
overdosing.  Drug  Hotlines,  of  course,  have  a 
higher  percentage  because  of  their  special 
Image  and  service  nature. 

Call  frequency  varies  In  cycles.  In  1970,  In 
Manhasset,  the  heaviest  night  was  Saturday 
(24.3  calls  night)  over  Friday  (20.4  calls) .  but 
the  trend  is  reversing  with  Friday  leading  the 
way.  The  single  busiest  hour  Is  between  10 
and  1 1  p.m.  on  Saturday  nights. 

The  vast  majority  of  calls  deal  with  social 


peer-level  problems,  family  disputes  or  hang- 
ups, drug  emergencies,  drug  Involvement, 
psychological  problems,  loneliness,  pregnancy 
or  abortion  questions,  drinking  alcohol, 
smoking  tobacco,  runaway  counseling,  school 
and  community  problems,  draft  and  political 
matters,  V.D.  tests,  Inter-HotlLne  referrals, 
and  a  rising  degree  of  suicidal  callers.  Many 
other  tsrpes  of  Hotlines,  especially  In  urban 
centers,  deal  with  runaways,  need  or  Inter- 
city travel  and  rides,  places  to  house  over- 
night, and  urgent  medical  attention.  Many 
neophyte  Hotlines  find  their  original  glamor- 
ous predictions  of  "action  on  the  phones" 
melting  under  the  feet  when  the  phones 
don't  ring  for  a  couple  hours,  or  when  gag 
callers  from  a  party  somewhere  "bug"  our 
listeners,  or  several  "hangups"  come  In  a  row. 
Many  Hotline  listeners  find  such  "action," 
and  the  danger  of  being  Judgmental  to  weak 
callers  two  of  their  most  frustrating  staff 
problems. 

On  the  basis  of  limited  sampling,  the  most 
Important  methods  of  advertising  for  Hotline 
is  "word-of-mouth"  through  friends,  posters, 
wallet-sized  cards  distributed  through 
schools,  or  AM/PM  rock  music  station  an- 
nouncements. The  telephone  operator,  or  a 
listing  m  the  phone  book.  Is  important  for 
travellers.  But  adult-oriented  news  stories 
and  other  traditional  approaches  have  little 
e:Tect  VTlth  the  youth. 

FORMING  NEW  SERVICES 

Communities  forming  new  Hotlines  or 
crisis  centers  have  many  pitfalls  to  avoid 
before  undertaking  their  service.  The  most 
serious  danger  is  that  the  service  is  being 
planned  by  "do-gooders"  who  have  no  street 
experience  or  relationship  with  alienated 
youth.  Organizations  planning  to  open  up 
drug  Hotlines  whose  staff  of  planners  have 
seldom  been  emotionally  Involved  with  heavy 
drug-users,  may  find  their  Hotline  expendi- 
tures a  colossal  white  elephant  and  a  sad 
target  of  sick  humor  from  drug-abusers.  The 
second  most  serious  pitfall  Is  the  selection  of 
a  capable  and  empathetlc  staff,  described 
above.  Most  of  the  remaining  decisions  must 
be  based  on  real,  not  Imaginary,  needs  of  the 
alienated  potential  clientele,  though  very 
few  community  adult  groups  seem  to  under- 
stand what  those  needs  are  these  days.  Hir- 
ing an  experienced  and  successful  group  from 
another  area  to  come  Into  the  local  commu- 
nity to  consult  may  be  the  wisest.  In  the 
long  run. 

COMMtTNICATION   AND   INFORMATION    NETWORKS 

After  the  1970  Los  Angeles  conference,  dele- 
gates asked  the  crisis  center  in  Minneapolis 
to  undertake  a  limited  International  Infor- 
mation network.  Since  then,  additional  re- 
gional networks  have  sprung  up.  sometimes 
overlapping,  sometimes  In  fits  and  starts. 

The  national  Information  network  Is 
headed  by  Ken  Beltler.  director  of  the  Youth 
Emergency  Service,  1423  Washington  Ave- 
nue South.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55404. 
They  publish  a  national  Hotline  directory 
(contribution  of  $2)  and  a  periodical  Infor- 
mation newsletter,  the  Exchange  (contribu- 
tion $3).  They  have  limited  ability  to  advise 
on  setting  up  new  services  and  publish  a 
small  outline  on  starting  new  Hotlines. 

In  addition,  the  Los  Angeles  Hotline  under 
former  administrator  Myldred  Jones,  now 
coordinating  the  Western  Hotline  region,  has 
hosted  the  first  two  International  confer- 
ences In  1970  and  1971  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Monterey,  California.  In  addition,  the  West- 
ern Hotline  region  has  held  two  regional 
workshops.  The  busiest  activity  east  of  the 
Rockies  comes  from  the  East  Coast,  where 
simultaneous  conferences  were  held  on  April 
3,  1971,  In  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  and 
port,  Connecticut.  Since  then,  the  Amherst 
planning  meeting  resulted  in  a  conference 
at  College  Park,  Maryland,  In  June  1971.  Co- 
ordinating Northeastern  United  States  and 
Eastern  Canada  Information  is  the  Manhas- 
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set  Hotline,  1355  Northern  Boulevard,  Man- 
hasset. New  York  11030.  Coordinating  New 
England  efforts  and  crisis  services  Is  "Project 
Place,"  37  Rutland  Street,  Boston.  Massachu- 
setts. Both  the  Manhasset  and  Boston  serv- 
ices publish  newsletters. 

NATIONAL    STANDARDIZATION    TRY 

Efforts  of  groups  at  the  recent  Monterey 
conference  to  form  a  set  of  nationwide  stand- 
ards and  certification  committees  were  vigor- 
ously turned  down,  mainly  because  of  the 
autonomous  nature  of  individual  Hotlines 
which  outweigh  the  natural  tendency  to 
make  the  Hotline  network  a  national  bu- 
reaucracy despite  the  many  rampant  local  di- 
vergencies of  philosophy  and  procedure.  Also, 
the  conference  participants  felt  the  most 
urgent  need  was  expansion  of  the  limited  In- 
formation network  so  that  the  work  of  suc- 
cess and  other  activities  could  be  spread 
further.  There  was  also  no  hope  of  many  to 
adequately  control  such  bureaucracy,  and  a 
desire  to  avoid  a  national  office  as  long  as 
possible. 

Because  of  the  many  attempts  at  ground- 
swell  coordination,  and  partly  to  avoid  the 
"emplre-bulldlng"  attempts  of  some  Hotline 
"freaks '  and  power-playing  fanatics.  Indi- 
vidual Hotlines  have  been  cautioned  to  avoid 
universal  entanglements,  political  or  finan- 
cial, that  Jeopardize  the  primary  import  of 
phone  listening,  though  a  nationwide  mu- 
tual coordinating  network,  for  runaway 
counseling  and  cross-country  travelling 
clientele  Is  a  very  useful  service. 

The  Hotline  technique  Is  diffused  Into  so 
many  other  overlapping  systems  such  as 
free  clinics,  runaway  houses,  drug  centers, 
and  crisis  services,  many  of  which  have  their 
own  nationwide  coordinating  system.  In  the 
foreseeable  future  those  Hotline  and  crisis 
staff  members  who  want  to  maintain  an 
even  keel,  untu  a  suitable  nonthreatenlng  na- 
tionwide service  structure  can  be  built  with 
or  without  federal  funds,  should  avoid  the 
natural  tendency  to  create  regional,  area,  or 
national  groups  In  multiplicity  or  duplica- 
tion, which  may  be  largely  fronts  for  ego- 
trips  or  mutual  staff  sensitization,  relishing 
the  new  found  power  In  the  "street  commu- 
nity" that  Hotline  or  crisis  center  participa- 
tion gives  to  Its  staff  members. 

The  San  Francisco  Project:  A  Critique 

(By  William  P.   Adams,  Paul  M.  Chandler, 

and  M.  O.  Nelthercutt.  D.  Crim) 

It  has  not  been  established  that  the  rise 
In  reported  crime  refiects  basic  changes  in 
American  people.  It  Is  apparent,  however, 
that  seldom  In  the  history  of  our  country 
has  such  a  majority  of  law-abiding  citizens 
been  so  acutely  aware  of  crime  and  so  con- 
cerned with  Its  remediation.  It  Is  a  concern 
that  embraces  our  political  system.  Increas- 
ing our  interest  in  the  effectiveness  of  crime 
control  approaches.  In  view  of  heightened 
public  concern,  research  In  probation  and 
parole  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  luxury; 
it  Is  essential  to  Improve  program  effective- 
ness and  to  increase  public  confidence  in 
these  processes. 

Research  Is  costly  and  funds  for  research 
In  probation  and  parole  have  been  limited. 
It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that  we  make  our 
research  Investments  wisely.  In  1964  a  ma- 
jor research  effort,  the  San  Francisco  Proj- 
ect '  was  undertaken.  Because  the  final  proj- 
ect reporter  revealed  methodological  uncer- 
tainties and  equivocal  results,  a  critique 
might  reveal  some  valuable  lessons  for  guid- 
ance in  future  research  Investments. 

On  June  1,  1964.  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  awarded  a  $275,000  grant  to 
the    School    of   Criminology,    University    of 
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California,  Berkeley,  for  research  In  proba- 
tion and  parole.  Funded  for  four  years,  the 
project  began  September  1,  1964.  As  then 
conceived,  the  main  goals  of  the  project 
were: 

1.  Develop  discriminating  criteria  for  the 
classification  of  federal  offenders. 

2.  Study  the  effects  of  varied   intensities 
and  types  of  supervision  and  caseload  sizes. 

[Prom  Children,  September-October  1969] 
A  Hotline  Telephone  Service  for  Young 
People  in  Crisis 
(By  Dale  C.  Garell) 
One  of  the  major  reasons  that  young  people 
today  find  themselves  alienated  from  what 
they  call  the  "establishment"  of  the  "sys- 
tem" may  be  the  Increasingly  wide  gap  be- 
tween them  and  the  helping  agencies.  Long 
waiting  periods,  unavailability  of  service 
when  needed,  the  categorizing  of  persons  by 
their  complaints,  and  the  fragmentation  of 
services  make  It  difficult  for  many  adolescents 
to  use  the  services  that  do  exist  for  them. 
Added  to  these  deterrents  to  the  use  of 
service  are  young  people's  characteristic  re- 
luctance to  regard  themselves  as  problems, 
their  unwillingness  to  wait  for  help  If  It  is 
not  Immediately  available  when  crises  arise, 
and  their  general  lack  of  knowledge  about 
existing  services. 

In  an  effort  to  help  young  people  break 
through  these  obstacles  to  securing  help 
when  they  need  It,  the  Chlldrens  Hospital  at 
Los  Angeles  Is  providing  an  emergency  tele- 
pone  service  for  adolescents  and  young  adults 
under  25.  Called  the  Hotline,  the  service  was 
established  In  April  1968  as  a  resource  for 
helping  young  people  In  a  time  or  crisis  by 
making  an  understanding,  objective,  and  In- 
formed listener  as  close  as  the  nearest  tele- 
phone. Over  7,000  telephone  calls  were  re- 
ceived from  young  people  during  the  service's 
first  year. 

When  the  Hotline  was  first  proposed,  sev- 
eral questions  arose.  Would  young  people  use 
the  service?  What  types  of  problems  would 
they  present?  Could  all  the  phone  calls  be 
answered?  Who  should  answer  the  phones? 
How  would  the  telephone  answerer  be  trained 
for  the  task?  What  about  foUowup.  commu- 
nity resources,  and  funding?  Through  a 
series  of  meetings  with  representatives  of 
other  services  In  the  community,  the  hos- 
pital established  an  advisory  board  to  con- 
sider these  questions.  This  committee  still 
meets  monthly  to  discuss  policy  Issues  and 
program  needs. 

Support  for  the  program  was  obtained 
from  the  California  Department  of  Health, 
the  Rosenberg  FoundatloH.  and  private  dona- 
tions. To  man  the  telephones,  persons  were 
sought  who  could  communicate  easily  with 
young  people  In  an  open  and  sensitive  way. 
who  were  not  easily  put  on  the  defensive,  and 
who  were  not  authoritarian  or  Judgmental 
in  their  responses.  Each  applicant  was  Inter- 
viewed Independently  by  two  professional 
members  of  the  advisory  board. 

When  the  staff  was  selected  and  the  serv- 
ice was  ready  for  operation,  four  young  peo- 
ple, with  approval  of  the  school  authorities, 
distributed  10.000  cards  calling  attention  to 
the  Hotline  to  young  people  on  the  campuses 
of  four  local  high  schools.  A  local  newspaper 
also  carried  a  notice  of  the  program. 

The  service  operates  every  night  of  the 
week,  including  Sunday.  The  usual  hours  are 
from  6  p.m.  to  12  midnight,  but  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  the  hours  are  extended 
until  2  a.m.  At  all  times  during  the  service 
hours,  three  staff  members  are  on  duty  to 
answer  calls  on  four  Incoming  lines,  which 
are  linked  to  a  rotary  mechanUm.  The 
switchboard  Is  also  equipped  to  permit  an 
Incoming  call  to  be  transferred  to  consultants 
available  In  mental  health,  medicine,  proba- 
tion, religion,  community  resources,  or  law. 
In  this  way,  a  three-way  conversation  (or 
"patch-In")    Is  possible  when  indicated  by 


either  an  emergency  situation  or  a  staff  mem- 
bp-'s  wish  to  consult  a  specialist.  The  tele- 
phone numbers  of  several  consultants  in 
various  fields  of  service  are  kept  in  the  Hot- 
line office,  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  com- 
munity agencies  that  serve  as  resources. 

In  addition,  the  clinic  employs  an  answer- 
ing service  that  takes  messages  from  young 
people  when  they  call  outside  regular  hours. 
These  calls  are  referred  to  members  of  the 
cimic  staff  during  the  day  or  members  of  the 
Hotline  staff  when  they  come  on  duty,  and, 
if  the  situation  seems  urgent,  a  worker  con- 
tacts the  caller.  Thus,  24-hour  coverage  is 
achieved. 

The  staff  consists  of  30  young  persons, 
most  of  them  In  their  20's,  who  have  vari- 
ous types  of  background.  A  number  of  them 
are  graduate  students  In  medicine,  social 
work,  or  psychology.  Working  in  teams  of 
three  persons  per  shift,  they  are  paid  $15 
each  for  6  hours  of  work.  All  staff  members 
receive  some  preliminary  training  as  well  as 
training  on  the  Job.  Before  beginning  work, 
each  staff  member  attends  two  formal  3- 
hour  sessions.  Subjects  discussed  In  these 
sessions  Include  the  youth  culture,  the  drug 
and  hippie  scene,  venereal  disease,  laws  re- 
lating to  Juveniles,  and  community  re- 
sources for  providing  help.  The  new  staff 
members  are  helped  to  understand  general 
principles  of  interviewing  and  of  crisis  in- 
tervention through  role-playing  and  answer- 
ing simulated  telephone  calls. 

Training  is  a  continuous  process.  All  staff 
members  attend  regular  meetings  with  the 
program's  supervisors  to  learn  techniques 
of  dealing  with  callers,  review  the  principles 
of  the  service,  and  discuss  actual  calls  that 
raise  questions  or  that  exemplify  problems 
for  the  staff.  In  addition,  the  training  su- 
pervisors make  periodic  visits  to  staff  mem- 
bers on  duty  to  provide  individual  consulta- 
tion. 

At  all  times  the  caller's  desire  for  anonym- 
ity is  respected.  He  Is  not  asked  to  give 
any  information  about  himself.  However, 
callers  frequently  describe  themselves  vol- 
untarily m  presenting  their  problems.  The 
staff's  approach  to  assisting  callers  Is  based 
upon  a  number  of  assumptions: 

1.  Those  who  call  the  service  do  so  because 
they  face  some  conflict  or  uncertainty  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  resolve  on 
their  own. 

2.  Effective  resolutions  of  problems  can 
only  evolve  out  of  the  context  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's own  experience. 

3.  Persons  with  problems  benefit  little,  if 
at  all,  from  direct  advice,  readymade  solu- 
tions, or  any  kind  of  action  that  displaces 
responsibility. 

4.  Unconditional  concern  and  respect  for 
the  caller,  effectively  communicated  to  him. 
are  prerequisites  for  constructive  interac- 
tion between  the  staff  member  and  the 
caller. 

A  directory  of  community  agencies — hospi- 
tal, police,  public  health,  and  mental 
health — Is  kept  on  hand  in  the  Hotline  room 
at  the  hospital  to  help  the  staff  refer  the  call- 
er to  the  best  place  for  securing  the  kind  of 
help  he  needs.  A  catalogue  of  resource  ma- 
terial. Including  information  about  frequent 
problems  among  teenagers  and  current  fads 
in  teenage  language,  is  also  kept  there.  In- 
formation on  every  call  is  recorded;  all  com- 
pleted data  forms  are  kept  on  file  In  se- 
quence, and  a  separate  file  Is  kept  for  fre- 
quent callers. 

CALLERS  AND  PROBLEMS 

The  data  obtained  from  each  call  are  coded 
and  fed  to  a  computer  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Youth  Study  Center  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California.  We  have  recognized 
from  the  start  that  our  attempts  at  evalua- 
tion win  be  limited  by  the  anonymity  of  the 
callers,  the  program's  emphasis  on  service 
rather  than  research,  and  the  problems  en- 
countered in  getting  such  a  program  under- 
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way.  Therefore,  In  analyzing  the  results  of 
our  first  3  months  of  operation,  we  addressed 
ourselves  to  two  ba^lc  questions:  Would  ado- 
lescents use  an  emergency  telephone  service? 
What  kinds  of  problems  would  they  present? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  was  a  de- 
cided "yes."  During  Its  first  3  months  of  op- 
eration, the  service  received  1,071  calls  from 
872  persons — an  average  of  19  calls  a  day.  The 
busiest  times  were  on  weekends  when  the 
average  was  25  calls  a  day.  The  calls  lasted 
from  1  minute  to  3Vi  hours.  The  average  du- 
ration was  20  minutes,  but  the  most  frequent 
duration  was  about  10  minutes. 

No  Information  Is  routinely  requested  dur- 
ing the  Hotline  calls.  However,  a  great  deal 
of  data  Is  frequently  volunteered.  Of  the  first 
872  callers,  616  gave  their  age.  They  ranged 
in  age  from  13  to  35  years,  but  most  of  them 
were  between  the  ages  of  13  and  20.  The  aver- 
age age  was  slightly  over  17.  It  was  16.8  for 
females  and  17.7  for  males.  There  were  nearly 
twice  as  many  females  as  males — a  ratio  of 
1.7  to  1. 

In  regard  to  our  second  question,  the 
analysis  showed  that  the  callers  had  present- 
ed 31  different  kinds  of  problems  or  re- 
quests. The  most  frequent  by  far  were  prob- 
lems related  to  boy -girl  relations  (nearly  21 
percent  of  the  problems  mentioned)  and 
problems  related  to  parental  confilct  (nearly 
19  percent  of  all) .  Other  problems  frequently 
brought  up  by  the  callers  related  to  drug  use 
(nearly  7  percent  of  all),  school  (nearly  6 
percent),  social  isolation  (over  3  percent), 
social  Inhibition  (3  percent),  and  pregnancy 
(3  percent).  A  scattering  of  miscellaneous 
problems  comprised  27  percent  of  the  prob- 
lems or  requests  recorded. 

Many  of  the  calls  were  concerned  with  In- 
formation only — about  the  Hotline  itself 
(nearly  6  percent  of  the  "problems"  record- 
ed) and  with  other  types  of  Information 
(over  3  percent).  Some  of  the  problems 
brought  up  by  the  callers  were  "put-ons" 
(3  percent). 

The  following  brief  Illustrations  show  some 
of  the  specific  problems  that  prompted  young 
people  to  use  the  Hotline: 

A  17-year-old  youngster  who  had  shot 
heroin  and  missed  a  vein  was  In  a  panic  as 
to  what  to  do.  Through  the  "patch-In"  serv- 
ice, he  was  able  to  talk  directly  to  a  physi- 
cian, who  assured  him  that  he  was  not  in 
Immediate  danger. 

A  14-year-old  girl  who  had  run  away  from 
home  wanted  to  know  the  legal  Implications 
of  her  action.  Through  the  "patch-in,"  she 
was  put  in  contact  with  a  Juvenile  public 
defender  who  gave  her  the  information  she 
sought  and  discussed  various  alternatives 
with  her. 

A  19-year-old  girl  called  in  a  panic  because 
she  thought  she  might  be  pregnant.  Frantic 
at  the  prospect,  she  was  alternately  contem- 
plating marriage,  suicide,  or  abortion.  She 
was  referred  to  a  local  public  health  agency 
for  a  medical  examination  and  pregnancy 
test.  Later  she  called  back  to  say  that  the 
examination  had  revealed  that  she  was  noit 
pregnant. 

A  14-year-old  boy  and  his  mother  called  in 
together  on  extension  phones  asking  the 
Hotline  operator  to  mediate  a  heated  argu- 
ment. After  some  discussion,  they  saw  how 
ineffective  it  was  for  them  to  be  talking  to 
each  other  by  phone  from  separate  rooms 
when  they  could  be  talking  out  their  differ- 
ences face  to  face. 

In  Instances  of  acute  medical  emergencies 
when  the  life  of  the  caller  may  be  at  stake, 
as  In  contemplated  or  attempted  suicide,  ef- 
forts are  made  to  find  out  the  location  of  the 
called  and  to  Intercede. 

CONCLUSIONS    AND   QUESTIONS 

On  the  basis  of  our  first  year's  operation 
Of  the  Hotline,  two  facts  stand  out  clearly: 

1.  Adolescents  will  use  the  emergency  tele- 
phone service  to  discuss  their  personal  prob- 
lems In  detail.  We  suspect  that  the  main 


reasons  why  they  do  so  Is  because  of  the 
anonymity  it  allows  them  and  because  the 
service  Is  available  to  them  Immediately  when 
a  crisis  occurs  In  their  lives.  The  fact  that 
the  service  Is  located  In  a  hospital  may  also 
appeal  to  young  people  In  trouble  because  of 
the  objectivity,  neutrality,  and  confidential- 
ity traditionally  associated  with  medical 
services.  Another  reason  for  the  frequent  use 
of  the  service  may  be  that  most  social  agen- 
cies that  help  people  with  interpersonal  and 
social  problems  do  not  provide  service  In  the 
evening  or  on  weekends. 

2.  The  types  of  problems  for  which  adoles- 
cents use  an  emergency  telephone  service  pri- 
marily relate  to  Interpersonal  relations,  espe- 
cially boy-girl  problems  and  family  conflicts. 

Our  experience  to  date  has  raised  several 
questions  that  we  are  planning  to  explore : 

Does  the  emergency  telephone  service  reach 
young  people  who  would  not  ordinarily  seek 
help  from  existing  community  agencies? 

Our  impressions  are  that  In  some  instances 
the  Hotline  may  serve  as  young  people's 
treatment  for  problems  that  are  subclinical 
In  nature,  such  as  early  predelinquent  be- 
havior or  situational  crises  of  adolescence 
that.  If  unresolved,  might  require  profes- 
sional therapeutic  intervention.  In  other  In- 
stances, the  Hotline  may  help  the  young 
person  Identify  his  own  needs  and  then  direct 
him  to  the  appropriate  community  resource 
for  dealing  with  them. 

Can  an  emergency  telephone  service  to 
teenagers  also  serve  as  a  listening  post  for 
learning  about  pressing  problems  In  the  teen- 
age world? 

Since  the  population  served  may  Include 
many  persons  not  likely  to  use  the  resotirces 
of  social  agencies,  the  data  generated  by  Hot- 
line callers  may  provide  more  valid  Informa- 
tion on  the  kinds  of  problems  that  teenagers 
face  today  In  large  metropolitan  communities 
than  such  agencies  can  provide.  If  so,  such 
Information  would  be  of  value  in  community 
planning  for  meeting  the  needs  of  teenagers. 

How  effective  are  our  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  troubled  teenagers  who  use  the 
Hotline? 

Impressions  we  have  received  from  repeat 
calls  (20  percent  of  the  callers  are  repeaters) 
and  unsolicited  letters  from  callers  suggest 
that  the  service  may  prove  to  be  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  other  community  resources  for 
adolescents.  We  realize,  however,  that  more 
precise  Information  is  needed  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  our  staff  members'  methods 
of  helping  teenagers  cope  with  their  problems 
and  the  utilization  of  the  service  by  young 
people.  Therefore,  we  are  exploring  several 
research  techniques  that  promise  to  3rteld  a 
more  definitive  answer  to  this  question.  We 
are  now  developing  methods  to  analyze  the 
Interaction  that  takes  place  during  calls  and 
to  relate  the  types  of  interaction  noted  to  the 
results  of  the  service  as  measured  by  follow- 
up  reports  requested  of  the  caller  and  In- 
formation received  from  the  caller's  school, 
family,  and  friends.  Because  the  caller's 
anonymity  and  confidence  must  be  respected, 
these  approaches  to  evaluation  cannot  be 
made  without  the  permission  of  the  caller. 

Is  the  emergency  telephone  service  an  ef- 
fective training  vehicle  for  professional  per- 
sons In  the  health  field? 

Our  use  of  graduate  students  to  answer  the 
Incoming  calls  may  indicate  whether  such 
experience  Is  useful  to  students  in  develop- 
ing skill  in  working  with  adolescents  facing 
crises. 

The  Hotline  Emergency  Telephone  Service 
represents  an  experiment  in  communicating 
with  young  pe<^le.  The  fact  that  so  many 
people  still  in  their  teens  have  used  the  Hot- 
line points  to  the  need  for  services  that  reach 
out  to  adolescents  who  have  problems  with- 
out labeling  them  as  problem  adolescents. 
This  response  also  suggests  that  the  develop- 
ment of  multipurpose  youth  centers  pat- 
terned on  the  Hotline  approach  to  the  young 
might  merit  careful  consideration.  We  know 


that  the  fragmentation  of  services  often 
keeps  people  from  using  them.  If  our  com- 
munities would  provide  centers  where  young 
people,  merely  by  walking  In,  oould  get  health 
supervision,  personal  counseling,  Job  place- 
ment, legal  aid,  or  recreation,  according  to 
their  needs,  many  more  young  people  might 
seek  help  for  their  problems  before  serious 
complications  developed.  Moreover,  the  com- 
munities might  find  that  they  had  built 
effective  two-way  channels  of  communication 
between  the  "establishment"  and  the  young. 


A  HoniNE  Conversation 

Listener.  HrTo,  this  Is  Hotline.  My  name  Is 
Linda.  Can  I  help  you? 

Caller.  Well,  I've  been  thinking  lately  that 
I'd  like  to  try  some  "pot"  (marijuana).  Do 
you  think  I  should? 

Listener.  I  take  it  you're  not  so  sure 
whether  you  want  to  or  not? 

Caller.  Well,  I  don't  see  what's  wrong  with 
It.  All  the  other  guys  are;  they've  been  tak- 
ing it  a  long  time. 

Listener.  How's  It  happened  you've  gone 
along  this  far  without  having  tried  it  yet? 

Caller.  I've  thought  about  it  a  lot. 

Listener.  What  are  some  things  you've 
considered  that  make  you  hesitate? 

Caller.  I  read  somewhere  that  you  can 
get  hooked  or  It  could  change  my  brain. 
What  do  you  think? 

Listener.  Well,  right  now  I'm  wondering 
about  other  things  you  may  have  thought  of 
that  make  you  uneasy  about  trying  It. 

Caller.  Well,  It  seems  like  everybody's 
doing  It  and  I  want  to  be  an  Individual. 

Listener.  Do  you  think  It's  real  Important 
to  be  an  Individual? 

Caller.  Yea,  like  it's  really  hard  not  to  do 
what  everyone  Is  doing.  Do  you  know  what 
I  mean? 

Listener.  Yes,  I  think  I  do — like  drugs, 
for  example,  seems  like  a  lot  of  people  are 
taking  them  and  that  this  would  be  particu- 
larly difficult  to  stay  away  from — there  could 
be  a  lot  of  pressure. 

Caller.  What  would  you  think  If  I  told  you 
I've  already  taken  drugs? 

Listener.  Well,  then  I  might  wonder  If  this 
has  been  bothering  you. 

Caller.  Well,  actually  that's  really  why  I 
called.  Can  you  help  me? 

Lis-TENER.  Do  you  mean  you'd  like  to  stop? 

Caller.  Yea. 

At  this  point,  the  listener  asked  the  caller 
if  he  had  tried  to  stop,  and.  If  so,  how.  The 
reasons  these  attempts  had  failed  were  ex- 
plored and  other  posslblle  approaches  were 
considered  by  the  two  of  them  together  In  an 
extended  discussion  between  them. 


PoLLOwup  Study  of  Runaway  Youth  Served 

BY  the  Bridge 
(By  the  Research  Department,  Community 

Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Hennepin 

County,  Inc.,  February  1972) 
pref/.ce 

The  following  report  on  runaway  youth 
served  by  The  Bridge  constitutes  the  final 
evaluation  of  the  experimental  phase  of  the 
program  by  the  Community  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council's  research  department  and  Run- 
away Youth  Committee.  Conclusions  con- 
cerning effectiveness  of  the  program's  poli- 
cies and  evidence  for  continuance  of  The 
Bridge  have  been  made  ylth  the  approval  of 
the  Family  and  Child  welfare  Committee; 
and  thus,  completes  the  Runaway  Youth 
Committee's  established  planning  objectives 
as  designated  in  the  original  mandate. 

Between  the  writing  of  this  report  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  report  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Community  Health  and  Welfare 
Council,  The  Bridge  was  Incorporated  as 
an  agency  independent  of  Catholic  Welfare 
Services.  The  conclusions  as  drawn  In  this 
report  only  relate  to  the  (»^anlzatlonal  struc- 
ture of  The  Bridge,  staff  and  characteristics 
of  runaways  admitted  between  February  1 
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and  August  31,  1971;  the  report  does  not  In- 
clude information  upon  which  to  base  an 
endorsement  of  the  present  auspices. 

The  bridge's  functions 
For  many,  the  running  is  to  protest  the 
situation  they  were  living  in  and  hopefully 
bring  to  the  attention  of  someone  the  neces- 
sity of  resolving  the  problem  either  with  their 
parents,  themselves  or  roclety.  The  Bridge  Is 
especially  designed  for  these  youth  who  are 
running  for  help  because  of  personal  or 
family  problems.  Its  primary  therapy  is  "crisis 
counseling"  which  Is  designed  to  help  re- 
direct the  runaway  rather  than  necessarUv 
resolving  all  of  the  detailed  portions  of  his 
or  her  problem.  Staff  social  workers  serve 
as  a  liaison  in  this  function.  The  following 
five  functions  have  been  established  for  The 
Bridge : 

1.  A  temporary  emergency  shelter  for  those 
youth  who  want  to  quit  running. 

2.  To  provide  an  accepting,  sensitive,  sta- 
ble environment  or  neutral  ground  at  the 
fringe  of  society  which  gives  the  youth  time 
to  "cool  off"  and  "put  the  brakes  on"  be- 
fore making  any  commitment  to  leave  their 
present  residence. 

3  Crisis  counseling  to  help  the  youth  per- 
ceive problems  more  clearly,  phone  or  con- 
tact his  or  her  parents,  and  involve  the  par- 
ents m  the  process  of  the  youth  returning 
home;  thereby  using  the  runaway  crisis  to 
help  families  evaluate  the  reasons  for  run- 
ning and  to  suggest  treatment  plans  and/or 
make  referrals  to  appropriate  social  agencies. 

4.  To  provide  services  to  the  youth  who 
are  already  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  of- 
ficial agency  In  the  community. 

5.  To  find  other  appropriate  shelter  If  the 
youth  is  not  able  or  ready  to  return  home. 

The  briage's  program 

The  Bridge  has  both  a  house  management 
staff  and  a  qualified  family  counselor.  House 
staff  consists  of  three  day  and  two  night 
house  managers'  who  serve  on  a  twenty-four 
hour  basis.  The  family  counselor  must:  1) 
process  each  youth  admitted,  2)  keep  the 
residfint  staff  aware  of  the  youth's  prob- 
lem^ind  3)  inform  the  youth  that  the  staff 
must  contact  his  or  her  parents  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Volunteers  are  used  to 
complement  the  fulltlme  staff. 

To  be  served,  the  runaway  youth  must  fol- 
low The  Bridge's  policies  and  cooperate  In 
a  prescribed  treatment  program.  No  force  of 
any  kind  Is  used  to  keep  the  youth  at  the 
runaway  house.  If  the  youth  gives  the  run- 
away counselor  his  or  her  parent's  names 
the  parents  will  be  notified  regardless  of 
whether  the  youth  decides  to  stay  or  not 
because  the  parents  are  probably  anxious 
and  concerned  about  their  son  or  daughter's 
whereabouts. 

The  Intake  policy  requires  that  there  be 
two  steps  accomplished  with  each  youth. 
First,  that  as  much  data  as  possible  be  gath- 
ered concerning  the  youth  and  family,  espe- 
cially the  name  and  address  of  the  parents  so 
that  they  can  be  contacted.  Secondly,  the 
youth  must  be  wUUng  to  be  counseled  with 
his  or  her  parents  and  cooperate  with  the 
persons  at  The  Bridge  by  abiding  by  all  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  such  as  helping 
to  prepare  meals. 

The  crisis  counseling  Includes  the  Identifi- 
cation of  the  problem,  a  review  of  this  prob- 
lem with  both  youth  and  parents  and  a  sug- 
gestion for  treatment  and  possibly  a  refer- 
ral to  an  appropriate  social  agency.  The 
treatment  program  also  Includes  small  group 
counseling  and  a  few  recreational  activities 
provided  in  the  rimaway  house.  When  a 
youth  Is  admitted,  he  Is  given  any  medical 
attention  and  care  necessary. 

Information  about  the  youth  comes  from 
both  the  case  records  and  the  dally  progress 
materials  on   the   operation   of  the   house. 


within  the  records,  both  background  mate- 
rUls  and  progress  of  the  case  at  the  house 
are  available.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  group 
log,  a  morning  report  and  changes  of  shift 
conferences  which  allow  communication 
among  staff  members  about  the  Individual 
youth.  All  of  these  serve  as  a  means  of  co- 
ordinating Information  among  the  staff. 
Purpose  of  the  case  records  and  follow-up 

The  Research  Department  of  the  Commu- 
nity Health  and  Welfare  Council  was  asked 
by  the  Committee  on  Runaways  to  assist 
them  m  evaluating  The  Bridge  during  Its 
experimental  stage.  Two  means  were  em- 
ployed to  collect  the  necessary  data  for  the 
evaluation — creation  of  case  records  and  a 
follow-up  study.  The  case  record  system  was 
established  at  the  opening  of  The  Bridge 
In  December  of  1970  with  three  functions  In 
mind:  (1)  to  aid  the  staff  In  rendering  ef- 
fective and  efficient  services  to  the  youth,  (2) 
to  collect  administrative  data  for  periodic 
progress  reports,  and  (3)  to  develop  a  re- 
source for  obtaining  more  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  runaways  as  a  whole  than  was  previ- 
ously possible. 

Secondly,  after  sufficient  time  had  elapsed, 
a  follow-up  study  was  conducted  In  order  to 
acquire  Information  on  the  status  of  the 
youth  and  the  attitudes  of  the  youth  and 
parents  towards  the  services  received  from 
The  Bridge.  This,  together  with  selected  vari- 
ables from  the  case  records,  form  a  basis  for 
determining  the  usefulness  and  Importance 
of  such  a  runaway  bouse. 

•  •  •  •  • 

chapter   IV.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  role  of  the  bridge 
It  was  concluded  from  the  findings  that 
The  Bridge  can  be  an  Important  link  in 
the  provision  of  health  and  welfare  services 
in  the*  community.  The  Information  sup- 
ports the  need  for  a  temporary  emergency 
shelter  for  runaway  youth  who  want  to  quit 
running.  Most  of  the  clients  generally  sup- 
ported the  counseling  service  but  differed  In 
their  feelings  about  whether  the  youths  or 
the  parents  should  receive  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  The  information  emphasized 
that  only  qualified  counselors  should  counsel 
the  youth  and  volunteers  should  remain  In 
the  less  sensitive  functions  of  the  house's 
operation. 

The  bridge's  effectiveness 
In  fummary.  a  majority  of  the  youth  and 
their  parents  thought  the  operation  of  the 
house,  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated,  the  Individual  and  group  counsel- 
ing, and  the  staff's  referral  of  the  family 
to  other  social  agencies  were  services  for 
which  they  thought  The  Bridge  should  be 
commended. 

From  the  information  gathered  In  the  rec- 
ords and  through  the  follow-up  study.  It 
Is  concluded  that  The  Bridge  has  generally 
been  correct  In  Its  assumptions  about  the 
type  of  person  they  want  to  serve  and  are 
prepared  to  serve  coming  to  the  house.  This 
Is  particularly  true  for  first-time  runners. 
The  -staff's  assumption  that  many  of  these 
first  runners  are  acting  out  their  need  for 
help  and  desiring  a  solution  to  their  dif- 
ficulties with  their  parents  has  been  largely 
proven  correct.  Consequently,  it  appears  that 
The  Bridge  is  more  successful  If  the  youth 
wants  to  stop  running,  and  If  the  riarents 
or  other  significant  adults  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  out  the  problems.  On  the  other 
hand.  The  Bridge  is  much  less  successful 
with  youth  who  have  little  Interest  In  re- 
turning to  their  family  of  origin,  have  com- 
mitted criminal  acts,  or  are  already  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  an  official  agency.  The 
Bridge  Is  also  unable  to  force  parents  to 
listen  to  the  youth,  dlsctiss  each  other's  feel- 
ings and  to  change  enough  to  bring  about 
constructive  factors  which  will  afford  a  posi- 
tive   relationship    between   the   youth    and 


adults.  The  Bridge  also  has  no  power  to  force 
a  youth  or  family  to  receive  help  from  the 
social  service  agencies  or  health  services  to 
whom  they  are  referred  by  The  Bridge.  Thus, 
long-term  resolution  of  the  problem  is  great- 
ly reduced. 

•  •  •  •  • 

summary  of  findings  and  conclusions 
A.  Description  of  runways 

1.  Three-fifths  of  those  admitted  between 
February  1  end  August  31,  1971  were  females. 

2.  Fourteen  and  fifteen  years  olds  were  the 
most  frequent  guests  In  the  house. 

3.  Most  of  the  youths  were  white. 

4.  Over  three-fifths  of  the  youths  came 
from  homes  in  Hennepin  County  and  ap- 
proximately 95  Tc  came  from  Mmnesota. 

5.  About  77%  of  the  persons  who  came  to 
The  Bridge  had  been  living  with  both  par- 
ents and  some  brothers  and  sisters. 

6.  About  80<;;  were  first  runners  who  had 
been  running  alone. 

7.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  youth  expressed 
their  problem  In  terms  of  parent-child  re- 
lationships. 

8.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  youth  admit- 
ted to  The  Bridge  remained  three  days  or 
less. 

9.  Almost  50  To  of  the  persons  admitted  to 
The  Bridge  were  recorded  as  eventually  go- 
ing home.  Of  the  approximately  23 Tr  who 
went  back  out  on  the  streets,  most  of  the 
girls  responded  to  the  questionnaire  from 
home. 

10.  Over  7l'~c  of  the  youth  who  responded 
were  living  at  home.  Of  the  average  it  had 
been  six  or  more  months  since  they  had  left 
The  Bridge. 

11.  The  youths'  recall  of  the  problem  which 
precipitated  the  run  matched  closely  with 
The  Bridge's  case  records. 

12.  Over  60  Tc  of  the  youth  and  parents 
combined  stated  that  their  primary  problem 
had  Improved  and  approximately  15^7  said 
It  was  resolved.  Most  of  the  other  youths  and 
parents  said  there  was  no  Improvement. 

13.  All  of  the  cases  of  alcoholic  parents, 
the  youth's  emotional  Instability  and/or  use 
of  drugs  were  Improved;  75'+^  of  the  com- 
munication and  cooperation  problems  were 
Improved  or  resolved;  all  of  the  youth  with 
school  or  racial  problems  felt  their  prob- 
lem had  remained  the  same,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  youth  whose  behavior  was  disapproved 
of  by  the  parents  thought  the  problem  had 
remained  the  same  or  gotten  worse. 

14.  Approximately  54%  of  those  families 
which  could  be  contacted  by  mall  have  been 
referred  to  a  health  or  welfare  service  by  The 
Bridge.  About  71 'T  actually  contacted  the 
agency  after  leaving  The  Bridge. 

B.    Youths'    opinions    of    seruices    received 
from  The  Bridge 

1.  In  general,  those  youths  who  returned 
the  questionnaire  were  more  positive  and 
better  Informed  about  The  Bridge  than  the 
parents. 

2.  Most  of  the  youth  who  returned  the 
questionnaire  saw  almost  no  realistic  alterna- 
tive to  The  Bridge  except  returning  home  or 
receiving  help  to  acquire  some  other  stable 
living  arrangement  under  adult  supervision. 

3.  About  86%  of  the  youth  rated  The  Bridge 
as  "excellent"  or  "good"  and  93%  felt  The 
Bridge  had  given  them  some  kind  of  help. 

4.  The  youths  were  most  complimentary 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  The 
Bridge  helped  with  the  problem  and  treated 
the  youth. 

5.  About  83%  of  the  youths  rated  The 
Bridge  more  highly  than  the  services  they 
received  later  from  other  health  and  welfare 
programs. 

6.  Over  half  of  the  youths'  suggestions 
related  to  new  services  at  The  Bridge  and 
Improving  operational  procedures.  The  other 
suggestions  fall  Into  the  areas  of  recom- 
mending new  facilities  or  additional  spe- 
cialized staff. 
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C.  Parents'  opinions  of  services  received  from 
the  bridge 

1.  The  services  at  The  Brtdge  which  seemed 
the  most  Important  to  the  parents  were: 
counseling,  sheltering,  informing  parents  and 
referral  to  the  other  agencies. 

2.  In  general,  the  parents  rated  The  Bridge's 
service  slightly  lower  than  the  youths.  They 
also  tended  to  report  receiving  services  In 
more  structured  social  service  settings  which 
a  few  parents  rated  higher  than  The 
Bridge's  services. 

3.  Most  of  the  parents'  comments  when 
sliced  for  suggestions  concerning  new  serv- 
ices at  The  Bridge  were  general  compliments 
or  criticisms  of  the  current  services.  Of  those 
who  made  specific  suggestions,  they  were 
primarily  concerned  with  Improvements  In 
counseling  and  referrals. 

D.  Conclusions 

1.  Prom  the  information  available.  The 
Bridge  seems  to  have  been  a  successful  dem- 
onstration project  and  should  be  continued 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
runaways  coming  to  The  Bridge  to  warrant 
the  operation  to  continue  at  this  address. 

3.  The  primary  functions  and  program 
have  generally  remained  close  to  the  original 
design  and  appear  to  be  what  many  runaway 
youth  need  as  a  link  back  to  a  stable  living 
arrangement. 

4.  The  Intake  policy  and  house  rules  seem 
to  have  been  functional  to  the  program  and 
especially  effective  with  youth  who  want  to 
quit  running. 

■    Testimony  of  Donald  F.  Muhich,  M.D. 

This  testimony  will  speak  to  the  following 
topics: 

(1)  The  history  of  the  Hotline  develop- 
ment: 

(2)  The  theoretical  background  of  the 
Hotline  approach: 

(3 )  The  directions  Hotlines  are  taking: 

(4)  The  relationship  to  other  service  de- 
livery systems: 

(5)  Current  and  future  needs  of  Hotlines. 

Hotlines — by  which  I  mean  crisis  counsel- 
ing by  telephone — had  their  origin  with  the 
opening  of  a  telephone  service  at  Childrens 
Hospital  of  Los  Angeles  on  April  1,  1968. 
However,  for  the  beginning  one  must  go  back 
one  year  prior  to  that  date.  The  service  ac- 
tually began  with  the  formation  of  a  multi- 
disciplinary  advisory  group  with  the  precise 
Intent  of  developing  a  crisis  counseling  serv- 
ice available  to  youth  under  25  years  of  age 
using  the  telephone  as  the  exclusive  contact 
Instrument.  This  service  was  conceived  as  a 
crisis  Intervention  resource  wherein  an  un- 
derstanding, sympathetic,  yet  objective  lis- 
tener would  be  as  immediately  available  as 
the  nearest  telephone. 

The  idea  of  such  a  service  grew  out  of  an 
awareness  by  the  staff  of  the  Adolescent  Unit 
at  Childrens  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles  that  an 
Increasing  number  of  youth  seemed  alienated 
from  the  society  and  that  they  seemed  to 
lack  adequate  avenues  of  communication  to 
helping  resources  during  stress.  Dr.  Dale  Oa- 
rell  specifically  was  instrumental  to  this  rec- 
ognition and  to  the  assembling  of  the  ad- 
visory group  which  developed  the  first  Hot- 
line. 

The  causative  elements  which  lead  to  the 
large  number  of  alienated  youth  will  not  be 
commented  upon  extensively  here.  The  ma- 
jor forces,  however,  are  thought  to  be: 

(1)  Increasing  social  and  cviltural  change 
rate: 

(2)  Increasing  geographic  and  social  mo- 
bility; 

(3)  Prolongation  of  adolescence  with  at- 
tendant absence  of  a  valued  social  role: 

(4)  Further  deterioration  of  the  nuclear 
family: 

( 5 )  Increasing  urban  complexity. 

In  response  to  the  perceived  alienation, 
the  advisory  group  designed  a  program  and 


called  It  Hotline.  Perhaps  the  most  unique 
and  crucial  features  of  the  resource  are  its 
immediate  availability  and  respect  for  the 
anonymity  of  the  caller.  The  approach  uti- 
lized is  not  one  which  presumes  traditional 
professional  training  in  psychotherapy  or 
counseling  on  the  part  of  those  who  answer 
the  calls.  Rather,  it  is  based  on  the  concept 
of  "creative  listening"  and  underpinned  by  a 
warm  and  human  regard  for  others  and  a 
special  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  the 
world  of  young  people. 

The  service  at  Childrens  Hospital  has  been 
averaging  over  15,000  calls  a  year  and  while 
the  precise  impact  of  the  program  remains 
unclear,  the  continually  Increasing  use  of 
the  service  would  seem  of  some  significance. 

DEFINITION    OF    HOTLINE 

In  review  then,  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Hotline  concept  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediate  availability  so  that  assist- 
ance is  timed  to  the  "reaching  out": 

(2)  An  open  door  policy  meant  to  serve 
people  with  problems  rather  than  problems 
with    people    attached : 

(3)  The  recognition  of  the  need  for  help 
rests  with  the  adolescent  himself  rather 
than  being  the  inspiration  of  others,  the 
latter  often  fuel  for  resistance: 

(4)  Respect  for  the  anonymity  of  the  caller 
so  that  he's  free  to  test  our  doubts  about 
himself  with  immunity  as  well  as  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the   listener;    and 

(5)  An  approach  reinforcing  notions  of 
strength  in  the  individual  rather  than  weak- 
ness or  dependency,  by  mobilizing  the  caller's 
resources  toward   effective   problem   solving. 

The  Hotline  at  Childrens  Hospital  after  its 
inception  had  a  rapid  growth  spurt  and  as 
it  became  known  spawned  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  other  telephone  services.  It  is  thought 
that  there  are  more  than  500  Hotlines  cur- 
rently operating  in  the  United  States.  These 
services  cover  a  broad  and  varied  spectrum 
of  specialty,  generalized,  youth  and  adult 
programs.  Services  vary  from  program  to 
program,  some  Just  referral  services  but  most 
following  the  crisis  intervention  model  which 
I  will  describe  later. 

The  problems  which  appear  at  the  Hotline 
interface  are  equally  broad  and  varied.  A 
majority,  however,  are  from  youth  in  crisis. 
Most  frequently  are  crises  concerning  peers, 
parents,  and  drugs.  These  three  categories 
comprise  about  half  of  all  calls.  The  re- 
mainder are  problems  with  various  subsys- 
tems: work,  housing,  isolation,  loss  of  psy- 
chological control,  suicide,  etc.  In  this  re- 
gard may  I  remind  you  that  serious  in- 
creases in  suicide  rate  are  a  current  American 
phenomenon.  The  suicide  rate  in  males  age 
10-19  has  tripled  between  1960  and  1970.  lr> 
females  10-19,  an  even  more  pronounced  in- 
crease has  occurred  during  this  period  (from 
.04  to  8.0  100.000).  Similar  multiplication  of 
suicide  rates  has  occurred  in  the  20-29  year 
age  group.  Our  society  clearly  has  a  problem 
In  this  area — a  problem  which  is  by  no 
means  currently  solved. 

The  approach  of  Hotlines  to  the  problems 
presented  rests  soundly  on  crisis  interver>- 
tlon  theory  which  Is  dealt  with  next. 

THEORETICAL      BACKGROUND      AND      RATIONALE 

A  focal  aspect  of  the  Hotline  service  Is  the 
approach  followed  in  assisting  the  young 
people  who  call.  This  approach  rests  on  a 
number  of  key  assumptions  related  to  the 
nature  of  crisis,  to  their  resolution  and  to 
adolescence  in  general.  There  is  nothing  new 
here — simply  the  choice  of  one  particular  set 
of  biases  over  others  that  might  be  followed 
in  trying  to  assist  you;ig  people  as  they  grap- 
ple with  difficult  problems. 

The  crisis  model  adopted  follows  closely 
the  precepts  of  General  Systems  Theory  in 
a  fashion  similiar  to  that  of  Caplan  in  his 
considerations  of  preventive  psychiatry. 
Within  this  framework,  a  crisis  Is  viewed  as 
an  upset  or  disequilibrium  in  an  individual's 
efforts  to  organize  experience  such  that  it's 


reasonably  predictable  and  need-fulfilling.  A 
crisis  Is  experienced  when  one  is  faced  with 
a  problematic  situation  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  appears  both  insolvable  and 
inescapable.  Insolvable  in  the  light  of  per- 
ceived limitations  in  coping  resources:  In- 
escapable insofar  as  important  needs  are  at 
stake.  The  iisual  situation  is  one  In  which 
needs  conflict — the  satisfaction  of  one  pre- 
cluding the  satisfaction  of  the  other. 

Inevitably,  crisis  will  be  resolved  in  one 
way  or  another  if  only  to  eliminate  the  un- 
pleasant accompaniments  of  being  "off-bal- 
ance": tension,  anxiety,  cognitive  disorienta- 
tion increase  the  longer  a  resolution  is  de- 
layed. The  manner  in  which  a  crisis  is  re- 
solved is  corsidered  crucial  for  on-going  ad- 
justment. It  can  represent  a  significant  gain 
In  adaptability — in  mental  health — by  vir- 
tue of  an  enhancement  of  the  individual's 
problem  solving  resources.  In  this  case,  the 
person  emerges  from  the  crisis  a  more  effec- 
tive human  being  than  he  was  beforehand. 
He  is  prepared  to  face  adaptively  a  wider 
range  of  experience  and  thereby  allow  him- 
self the  opportunity  for  further  growth  and 
enrichment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outcome  of  a  crisis 
resolution  could  mean  the  addition  of  mal- 
adaptive coping  styles,  i.e.,  patterns  of  re- 
sponse which,  in  effect,  represent  a  lessened 
capacity  to  deal  with  novel  experiences  and 
thus  an  Increased  vulnerability  to  break- 
down in  the  future.  This  would  be  the  case, 
for  example,  if  one  has  chosen  to  avoid  the 
problem  or  to  manipulate  reality  In  fantasy 
or  to  escape  reality  pressures  through  aliena- 
tion or  through  the  use  of  drugs. 

Thus,  the  crisis  represents  a  rather  Im- 
portant fork  in  the  road — moments  of  truth, 
as  it  were.  On  the  one  hand,  an  opportunity 
to  move  further  along  towards  self-mastery 
and  fulfillment;  on  the  other,  the  chance 
of  a  significant  setback  that,  at  the  very 
least,  will  require  the  retracing  of  steps.  The 
issue,  then,  is  two-fold:  how  to  capitalize 
on  the  crisis  experience  recognizing  Its  po- 
tential for  growth;  and  secondly,  how  to 
avoid  panicking  into  a  dead-end.  These  two 
components  are  clearly  not  Independent. 
However,  it  would  seem  we  most  often  over- 
look the  opportunity  implicit  in  the  crisis 
while  attending  primarily  to  the  preventive 
aspect.  This  Is,  perhaps,  no  more  conspicur 
ously  evident  than  In  the  manner  In  which 
we  customarily  approach  the  "problem"  of 
drug  abuse.  Hotline  Is  Intent  on  exploring 
ways  that  enable  at  least  as  much  as  under- 
lining ways  that  do  not. 

The  forces  brought  to  bear  on  the  decision 
making  processes  determining  the  choice  of 
strategy  for  crisis  resolution  Include  a  variety 
of  predispositions  which  the  Individual  brings 
to  the  event.  These  Include  his  background 
of  coping  experiences,  his  current  ego 
strength,  special  meanings  associated  with 
the  present  problematic  situation  as  derived 
from  previous  experience,  and  so  on.  An  ad- 
ditional source  of  significant  influence  can 
be  that  which  is  forthcoming  from  the  inter- 
action of  the  individual  with  "significant 
others"  In  his  psychosocial  environment.  In 
fact.  It  is  assumed  that  as  the  crisis  Intensi- 
fies (i.e.,  continues  without  resolution)  the 
crisis-bearer  will  be  increasingly  prone  to 
turn  to  others  for  assistance.  This  is  regarded 
as  no  less  true  of  the  adolescent  than  of  an 
adult  or  young  child.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  to  the  extent  the  Intervention  (outside 
assistance)  is  well-timed — that  is,  geared  to 
the  individual's  "reaching  out" — optimal 
benefit  is  approached  and  effort  minimized. 

In  setting  up  the  Hotline  service  one  of  the 
primary  considerations  was  that  of  provid- 
ing the  means  whereby  the  need  for  the  im- 
mediate availability  of  an  outside  assistant 
could  be  met.  Such  provision  Is  considered 
particularly  important  for  the  adolescent 
because  of  the  characteristic  Instability  of 
forces — the  rather  delicate  balance  that  pre- 
vails generally,   let  alone  during  crisis  pe- 
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rlods.  that  tends  to  force  impulsive  action. 
Underlying  the  notion  that  a  Hotline  was 
needed  was.  in  part,  the  observation  that  the 
condition  of  Immediate  availability  was  not 
being  met  for  many  young  people  by  the 
"significant  others"  within  their  own  world, 
not  to  mention  the  traditional  care-glvlng 
agencies  with  waiting  lists,  eligibility  mazes 
and  limited  hours. 

In  addition  to  "timing"  there  are  other 
conditions  assumed  prerequisite  to  the  op- 
portunity for  Intervention,  particularly  with 
the  adolescent.  There  is  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  individual  will  avail  him- 
self of  the  outside  help  even  if  the  latter  is 
available  when  needed.  There  seem  to  be  any 
number  of  factors  that  could  stop  the  process 
short.  For  example,  certain  pre-concelved  no- 
tions as  to  how  the  outsider  will  Interact 
once  disclosures  are  made.  Fears  of  rejection, 
of  ridicule,  of  pre-judgment  are  mixed  In 
with  the  Images  that  a  youngster  may  have 
of  the  "significant  others"  in  his  world  and 
these  kinds  of  expectations  obviously  Inter- 
fere with  his  seeking  their  assistance. 

One  is  reminded  here  of  how  important  a 
role  the  business  of  imagery  plays  in  the 
adolescent  faced  with  the  prospect  of  seeing 
a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist.  It  is  rare 
that  adolescents  greet  this  news  with  en- 
thusiasm and  It  seems  to  have  to  do  with 
the  connotations  that  come  to  mind.  To  be 
sure,  one  doesn't  have  to  be  crazy  to  see  a 
psychiatrist  but  this  kind  of  objectivity  may 
not  come  easily  to  the  adolescent  fighting 
his  fears  of  insanity,  a  fairly  typical  pre- 
occupation it  would  seem. 

This  argument  can  be  extended  beyond 
the  psychUtrlst  to  the  traditionally  con- 
ceived careglvlng  agencies  that  most  com- 
munities provide.  The  question  again  is  how 
available.  In  effect,  are  these  resources  when 
their  services  are  defined  in  terms  of  a 
specific  problem  as  opposed  to  simply  see- 
ing people  who  are  troubled  by  this  or  that. 
One  suspects  that  many  adolescents  at  least 
are  "turned  off"  by  the  connotations  of  the 
label,  even  assuming  they  are  somehow  able 
to  so  pinpoint  the  problem  that  they  are 
clear  on  what  line  to  stand  In. 

The  most  troublesome  connotation  of  be- 
ing labeled  a  problem,  particularly  for  the 
adolescent  who  is  struggling  to  prove  to 
himself,  let  alone  to  others,  that  he  shows 
promise  of  becoming  an  adult,  is  probably 
that  which  to  him  at  least  implies  weakness. 
Inadequacy.  Inferiority  and  the  like.  All  of 
this  amounts,  In  effect,  to  saying  that  the 
individual  Is  Incapable  of  being  responsible 
for  his  own  life  and,  thus,  that  it  must  be 
taken  out  of  his  hands.  Hopefully  this  Is 
not  necessarily  what  happens  once  the  help- 
ing process  gets  started.  However.  It  appears 
to  be  a  frequent  expectation  on  the  part  of 
adolescents  and  as  such  to  promote  consid- 
erable resistance  to  "reaching  out"  at  all. 

Added,  then,  to  the  list  of  conditions  es- 
sential of  effective  Intervention  can  be  pos- 
sible is  a  kind  of  "no  strings"  message.  As- 
sistance Is  standing  by  when  the  need  Is  felt 
to  reach  out  and  there  are  no  strings  at- 
tached to  the  assistant's  participation  In 
one's  struggles  and  concerns.  The  assistant 
is  here  to  listen,  to  hear  one  out  and  to  col- 
laborate in  problem  solving.  Anonymity  Is 
respected  so  that  doubts  may  be  tested  with 
immunity. 

A  final  key  asstunption  underlying  Hot- 
line's approach  relates  to  what  constitutes 
help  once  a  person  has  reached  out  and 
made  contact.  If  the  conditions  of  timing 
and  unconditional  regard  have  been  met.  the 
major  thrust  of  the  helping  relationship  Is 
that  of  mobilizing  the  Individual's  resources 
toward  effective  problem  solving  rather  than 
rendering  advice  or  In  other  ways  taking  over. 
If  the  crisis  experience  is  to  yield  dividends 
In  terms  of  growth,  the  individual  must  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  continued  In- 
volvement In  working  through  the  problem. 
The  task  of  the  outside  assistant  then  is  not 


prescriptive  but  rather  one  of  provoking  In- 
quiry: of  setting  up  an  atmospsere  in  which 
the  Individual  Is  prompted  to  examine  what 
he's  experiencing,  to  reconsider  his  opinions 
about  himself  and  his  relationships  and  to 
t>ecome  aware  of  alternative  pathways  in 
meeting  the  challenge  he  faces.  The  outcome 
of  this  kind  of  experience  is  two-fold :  ( 1 )  the 
Individual's  ego  strength  Is  enhanced  because 
he  discovers  a  capacity  to  be  responsibly  In- 
volved In  matters  of  personal  significance; 
and  (2)  emergent  strategies  or  solutions  are 
most  likely  to  be  implemented  because  they 
have  meaningful  anchorage  In  the  indi- 
vidual's own  perceptual  world.  In  short,  the 
goal  is  to  counter  the  tendency  to  rely  on 
external  agents  of  change  and  through  the 
very  process  of  Interaction  itself  allow  for  an 
experience  In  self-direction.  It  is  assimied 
that  this  kind  of  opportunity  will  have  sig- 
nificance beyond  the  resolution  of  the  Im- 
mediate crisis. 

The  tasks  of  the  outside  assistant,  as  con- 
ceived above  requires  considerable  discipline, 
skill  and  effort.  To  collaborate  In  the  sense 
Intended  here  Implies  understanding  as  fully 
as  possible  how  the  crlsls-bearer  views  his 
situation.  To  gain  this  kind  of  understanding 
requires  listening  in  the  true  sense:  Being 
completely  engrossed  In  what  Is  being  said 
without  Imposing  value  Judgments,  without 
comparing,  without  translating  what  is  be- 
ing said  Into  the  terms  of  one's  own  experi- 
ence. Hotline's  monthly  training  sessions  are 
devoted  In  large  part  to  "listening  work- 
shops": a  contmual  effort  Is  necessary  to 
overcome  old  patterns  of  not  listening. 

It  Is  assumed  that  through  the  very  act 
of  clJwifylng  the  crisis  (on  the  part  of  both 
the  assistant  and  crlsls-bearer)  much  of  the 
"working  through"  is  achieved.  Such  under- 
standing obviously  requires  an  atmosphere 
of  honest  self -disclosure  and  a  mutuality  of 
Intent  on  the  part  of  the  parties  Involved 
that  carries  no  vestige  of  prejudgement. 

FUTURE  DIRECTIONS 

Telephone  counseling  services  In  addition 
to  expanding  in  number  have  also  partici- 
pated In  the  development  experienced  by 
any  new  service  system.  In  recent  years  Hot- 
lines have  begun  to  develop  quality  control 
standards  and  a  system  of  ethics  necessary 
for  such  a  system.  This  process  has  not  been 
an  easy  one  because  the  anonymity  of  the 
listener  and  caller  has  made  the  evaluation 
of  phone  services  difficult.  In  spite  of  this 
lack  of  clear  evaluative  feedback.  Hotlines 
like  similarly  non-feedback  systems,  have 
tried  to  separate  highly  effective  systems 
from  others.  This  standardization  of  program 
has  produced  some  Internal  conflicts  as  all 
quality  control  programs  In  the  humanitarian 
service  systems  seem  to  do.  The  conscientious 
management  of  most  Hotlines  has  persevered 
In  this  endeavor.  Therefore,  this  evaluation 
must  be  anecdotal  or  testimonial  in  charac- 
ter. The  evaluation  effort  has  met  consider- 
able resistance  and  needs  to  be  pursued. 

Along  with  the  search  for  quality  con- 
trol. Hotlines  have  expanded  the  services 
that  they  render  to  Include  walk-in.  referral, 
out-reach,  residential,  and  advocate  services 
In  some  areas.  All  of  these  services  seem  to 
be  needs  of  the  Hotline  constituency.  The 
development  of  Individual  Hotlines  has 
varied  with  the  Institutional  base,  the  clear- 
ness of  mission,  and  the  organizational  In- 
tegrity of  the  program. 

In  the  expansion  to  other  program  serv- 
ices, it  became  apparent  that  Hotline  had  a 
coordination  role  which  was  not  currently 
being  fulfilled  among  not  only  established 
agencies  but  also  among  alternate  culture 
delivery  systems  such  as  free  clinics,  runaway 
houses,  and  switchboards.  These  other  pro- 
grams which  grew  up  concomitantly  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  same  alienated  youth  groups 
have  gradually  become  Integrated  with  tele- 
phone services  with  the  latter  being  the  co- 
ordinating agent. 

The  estimated  one  million  yearly  teenage 


runaways,  the  millions  of  alternative  cul- 
ture  youth,  and  a  variety  of  other  youth 
subcultures  all  look  to  this  service  delivery 
system  as  the  major  force  In  solving  the 
human  crises  that  their  members  experience. 
The  future  will  see  expansion  of  all  these 
progrrams  with  Hotlines  eis  the  leading  and 
coordinating  agency. 

needs 

Most  Hotline  programs  as  other  alternate 
culture  service  systems  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  severe  operational  problems. 
These  problems  are  characterized  by  lacks 
In  the  areas  of  institutional  connectedness, 
organizational  longevity,  adequate  funding, 
technical  ability  and  msmagerial  competence. 
One  sees  a  variegated  vista  if  one  examines 
programs  around  the  country.  If  there  is  a 
single  most  crucial  need  in  the  programs 
being  discussed,  It  Is  the  need  to  get  ade- 
quate human  and  capital  resources  to  pro- 
vide stability  in  the  areas  already  mentioned. 
The  Instability  of  purely  volunteer  programs, 
the  lack  of  technical  assistance  and  the  ab- 
sence of  competent  full-time  management 
have  conspired  to  destroy  basically  sound 
Initial  programs  repeatedly. 

We  at  Childrens  Hospital  of  Los  Angeles 
have  had  the  blessing  and  support  of  a 
sound  Institution  with  a  multiplicity  of  tech- 
nical, managerial,  and  capital  resources.  We 
would  urge  the  development  of  such  re- 
sources at  the  federal  level  to  give  adequate 
and  continuing  support  to  less  advantage- 
ously positioned  efforts.  The  need  for  not 
only  expansion  but  for  continuing  staff  and 
program  support  Is  crucial  to  maintain  and 
further  develop  this  non-duplicated  service 
resource.  The  problems  of  youth  In  our  so- 
ciety aie  legion  and  will  not  be  dealt  with 
by  less  than  our  best  effort. 

Senate  Hearings  on  Hotlines,  June  17,  1972 

I.    background  on  KENNETH  BEITLER,  DIRECTOR 
OF   THE   EXCHANGE 

Local: 

Founder  and  former  Director  of  Youth 
Emergency  Service  (YES). 

Member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Com- 
munity Information  and  Referral  Service  of 
Hennepin  County. 

National : 

Keynote  speaker  for  the  Second  Interna- 
tional Hotline  Conference  in  May  1971,  at 
Pacific  Grove.  California. 

Resource  person  for  the  National  United 
Way  Study  Committee  on  Information  and 
Referral  Service,  held  in  Alexandria.  Virginia 
In  March  1972. 

Director  of  Midwest  Hotline  Conference 
held  In  Minneapolis  on  March  17-19.  1972. 

Conference  Director.  Third  International 
Hotline  Conference,  Northfield.  Minnesota. 
June  22-25.  1972. 

n.    BACKGROUND    ON    THB    NATIONAL    HOTLINE 
AND  SWITCHBOARD  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

The  National  Hotline  and  Switchboard  Ex- 
change Is  the  central  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation on  hotlines,  switchboards,  and 
other  youth  oriented  crisis  centers.  Among 
the  materials  published  by  the  Exchange  are: 

1.  "The  Exchange,"  a  monthly  newsletter, 
Is  mailed  to  over  1,500  hotlines,  switchboards, 
and  interested  individuals.  Each  issue  of  "The 
Exchange"  lists  conferences  seminars,  whom 
to  write  to  for  training  manuals,  general  In- 
terest Items,  and  guest  editorials  and  articles. 
The  subscription  fee  for  one  year  is  $6.00. 

2.  The  National  Directory  of  Hotlines. 
SiDitchboard,  and  Related  Services  is  pub- 
lished twice  each  year.  The  next  edition  will 
be  published  on  July  1st,  1971.  Copies  are 
available  for  $2.00  each. 

m.  NATIONAL  OVERVIEW  OF   HOTLINES,  SWITCH- 
BOARDS, AND  BELATED  TOUTH  CRISIS  CENTERS 

A  History: 

1.  Beginning  with  the  first  suicide  preven- 
tion center  In  Los  Angeles  In  the  early  1960'8 
using  carefully  trained  volunteers  to  perform 
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"crisis  Intervention  by  telephone"  has  spread 
across  the  country. 

2.  Tlie  first  hotline  telephone  center  was 
started  In  Los  Angeles  In  1968.  Operated  as 
a  project  of  the  Division  of  Adolescent  Medi- 
cine of  Children's  Hospital,  this  model  uses 
highly  trained  "listeners,"  with  professional 
back-up  and  referral  help  available  to  the 
caller. 

3.  Switchboards  first  started  In  San  Fran- 
cisco In  the  Summer  of  1967  as  a  response 
to  the  massive  Infiux  of  youth  Into  the 
Halght-Ashbury  area.  The  switchboard  mod- 
el is  that  of  a  loosely  structured  telephone 
service,  offering  information  and  some  refer- 
rals for  the  community  In  which  It  Is  located. 
Its  staff  may  have  little  formal  training,  and 
will  probably  be  from  the  community  being 
served. 

B.  Growth  of  Programs: 

1.  By  August  of  1970  there  were  at  least  73 
hotlines  and  other  telephone  crisis  services 
for  youth,  not  Including  suicide  prevention 
centers. 

2.  By  April  of  1971,  the  number  had  grown 
to  at  least  378,  with  at  least  one  hotline  in 
every  state  in  the  country. 

3.  By  June,  1972,  this  number  had  grown 
to  656.  despite  the  fact  that  last  year  nearly 
85  hotlines  closed  due  to  lack  of  funds,  vol- 
unteers, community  support,  or  other  factors. 

C.  Related  Youth  Crisis  Centers: 

1.  Many  communities  have  other  types  of 
youth  crisis  centers  that  include  crisis  lines 
as  a  small  part  of  their  operation.  Drop-In 
centers,  drug  help  centers,  free  clinics,  and 
other  youth  oriented  programs  may  offer  a 
crisis  line  to  the  community. 

2.  In  addition  nationally,  there  are  over  62 
Runaway  programs  which  crisis  Intervention 
counseling  to  young  people  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

3.  In  many  communities  the  United  Fund 
sponsors  an  Information  and  Referral  Service, 
which  although  serving  the  entire  commu- 
nity, does  offer  help  to  young  people.  There 
are  more  than  85  Information  and  Referral 
Centers  In  the  country. 

D.  Staff  and  Management: 

1.  The  sponsor  varies  from  staXe  to  statte, 
program  to  program.  In  New  York  state,  the 
sponsor  is  many  times  the  local  Narcotic 
Guidance  Council,  while  In  Maryland  some 
programs  are  sponsored  by  local  mental 
health  centers.  In  a  few  cases  the  Red  Cross, 
or  YMCA  sponsors  such  a  program.  However, 
the  majority  c/t  hotlines  are  set  up  as  pri- 
vate non-profit  corporations,  with  an  inde- 
pendent Board  of  Directors. 

2.  The  volunteer  staff  at  each  program  Is  as 
varied  as  the  community  It  serves. 

3.  The  training  for  each  program  also 
varies,  for  in  some  programs  there  is  as  much 
as  eO-BO  hours  of  formal  training,  while  in 
other  programs  the  training  Is  minimal.  This 
difference  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  goals 
or  purpose  of  each  program  are  different, 
and  that  the  types  of  calls,  and  their  serious- 
n©««  varies  from  center  to  center. 

4.  All  hotUnee  make  use  of  extensive  lists 
of  referral  resources  who  serve  as  volunteer 
back-up  help  as  needed.  Clergymen,  lawyers, 
school  counselors,  and  doctors  serve  as  re- 
ferral resources. 

5.  The  annual  budget  will  Include  phone, 
rent  (usually  donated) .  publicity  and  admin- 
istrative salaries,  such  salarlee  being  neces- 
sary for  all  centers. 

IV.   SUMMARY   or   HOTLINES  IN   MINNESOTA 

A.  The  first  hotline  In  Minnesota  was 
Youth  Emergency  Service,  YES,  which  was 
started  In  Minneapolis  In  May  of  1969.  (Both 
the  Suicide  prevention  center,  and  the  Com- 
munity Information  and  Referral  Center  are 
older  than  YES,  but  do  not  exclusively  serve 
youth.) 

B.  At  present  there  are  19  services  In  Min- 
nesota, primarily  located  In  towns  which 
have  either  a  college  or  Junior  college.  Al- 
though a  couple  of  programs  are  actually 


sponsored  by  a  college,  most  are  sponsored 
and  funded  privately  in  each  community.  At 
present,  there  Is  no  state  wide  network  or 
other  attempt  at  co-ordination. 

v.     DOCUMENTATION     OF     NEEDS — SEE     ATTACHED 

SHEET 

VI.  POSSIBLE  FEDERAL  ROLE 

A.  Help  In  Building  Credibility: 

Many  services,  especially  those  in  small 
town  and  rural  areas,  have  a  hard  time  win- 
ning community  support,  more  so  with 
adults  than  with  the  young  people  to  be 
served.  Yet  adult  support  for  funding,  for 
professional  resources,  etc.  Is  very  Important 
to  the  long  term  success  of  a  program. 

Credibility  bulldmg  can  be  in  the  form  of 
speeches,  press  releases,  research  grants,  or 
articles  In  various  federal  Journals,  possible 
within  H.E.W..  NIMH.  ACTION,  etc. 

B.  Funding: 

Because  hotlines  are  new.  respond  to  many 
needs,  and  not  Just  drug  problems,  they 
don't  fit  Into  existing  funding  patterns.  Yet. 
financial  stability  Is  Important  If  a  program 
Is  to  deliver  quality  care. 

Hopefully  a  temporary  funding  mechanism 
could  be  established  within  H.E.W..  or  some 
similar  agency.  Such  a  funding  mechanism 
would  provide  small  amounts  ($5,000- 
$10,000)  of  matching  funds  through  a  simpli- 
fied grant  proceeds.  Y^ung  people  should  be 
Involved  In  this  process. 

C.  Utilization  of  Data: 

Hotlines  and  similar  programs  both  pro- 
vide service  and  gather  data  on  unmet  com- 
munity needs.  This  Information  should  be 
Included  In  any  comprehensive  health  care 
planning  that  goes  on  at  the  federal,  state. 
or  local  level.  H.E.W.  guidelines  and  plan- 
ning should  utilize  data  collected  from  non- 
tradltlonal  sources,  such  as  hotlines. 

Vn.     CONCLUSION 

Hotlines  and  other  crisis  centers,  are  at 
best  a  temporary  response  to  a  deeper  prob- 
lem. It  Is  as  If  the  entire  country  was  experi- 
encing a  "nervous  breakdown"  and  taking  all 
of  us  with  it. 

It  Is  as  If  each  local  hotline  Is  up  against 
tremendous  odds.  Everyday  there  are  the  con- 
stant reminders:  the  war  in  Vietnam  goes 
on,  pollution,  politicians  that  play  to  the 
fears  and  prejudices  of  many,  unemployment 
that  takes  Its  worst  toll  upon  the  young,  the 
returned  veteran,  and  on  and  on. 

It  Is  no  wonder  then  that  so  many  young 
people  find  our  present  educational  system 
meaningless,  old  life  styles  Irrelevant,  and 
the  future  bleak. 

So  maybe.  Just  maybe,  more  than  hotlines 
and  crisis  centers,  we  need  to  take  a  look  at 
the  major  Institutions,  and  ask  that  they 
change  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
not  vice-versa. 

HOTLINES-AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CALLS  PER  MONTH 


Number 

calls  per 

Name  of  program,  city.  State  month 


National: 

Community  Crisis  Center.  Atlanta.  Ga 1.000 

The  Connection,  Denver.  Colo 1,000 

The  Help  Center,  College  Park,  Md 3. 100 

Switchboard  of  Miami.  Miami.  Fla 3.  200 

62I-CARE,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 6.000 

Contact  Little  Rock,  Little  Rock,  Ark 600 

Hotline  for  Youth,  Kansas  City.  Karw 1.  475 

HEAD  and  NOSE,  New  Orleans.  La 2.  000 

Portland  Hotline,  Portland,  Oreg 2.291 

Local: 

Youth  Emergency  Service.  Austin,  Minn 224 

People's  Center.  Duluth.  Minn    75 

Campus  Assistance  Center,  Minneapolis,  Minn 1.600 

Community  Information  and  Referral,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn 1.3 

Emergency  Social  Service.  Minneapolis.  Minn 990 

Youth  Emergency  Service.  Minneapolis.  Minn 5. 000 

Hotline,  Moorhead,  Minn 120 

Mountain,  St.  Cloud,  Minn 600 

Pooneil  Corner, St.  Paul,  Minn 1.000 


Testimony  Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
ON  Children  and  Youth 

(Note. — Delivered  Saturday,  June  17,  1972, 
Library,  Metropolitan  State  Junior  College. 
1419  Harmon  Place,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
From:  David  Hvlstendahl,  General  Coordina- 
tor, Youth  Emergency  Service  for  Rice 
County.  Inc.,  402  Division  Street,  Northfield. 
Minnesota  55057.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  Impart  to  you  my  thoughts  on  "hot- 
line" programs. 

Youth  Emergency  Service  (Y.E.S.)  has 
iDeen  In  operation  In  Rice  County,  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  county  with  a  population 
of  41.500,  for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Y.E.S. 
has  helped  over  3.000  callers  with  problems 
ranging  from  suicidal  thoughts  to  lacking  a 
babysitter  on  Friday  night. 

Faribault  Is  the  largest  city  In  the  county 
with  a  population  of  16.500.  Our  office  Is  lo- 
cated In  Northfield,  a  college  town  with  a 
population  of  10,000.  Y.E.S.  reaches  out  to  the 
whole  county  by  accepting  collect  calls  from 
anywhere  In  the  county. 

We  were  fortunate  while  setting  up  the 
Y.E.S.  program  to  receive  "seed"  funding 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
Youth  Development  Program.  The  federal 
funding,  received  through  the  Goodhue, 
Rice.  Wabasha  Citizens'  Action  Council,  Is 
responsible  for  the  program's  longevity. 
(Most  hotlines.  I  understand,  fall  to  survive 
more  than  a  year  due  to  chronic  funding 
shortages.)  The  Initial  goals  of  the  program 
were  to  provide  anonymous,  non-dlrectlve 
counseling  for  drug  problems,  relationship 
problems,  and  unwanted  pregnancies  among 
teenagers  and  referrals  to  professional  people 
and  agencies  for  low-cost  medical,  legal,  and 
counseling  aid. 

The  Y.E.S.  program  has  expanded  and 
changed  rapidly  as  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities we  serve  have  changed.  We  now 
handle  more  employment  problems  than  drug 
problems,  offer  family  counseling  and  assist- 
ance with  housing  problems. 

Most  of  the  work  we  do  on  the  hotline  and 
m  the  walk-In  center  consists  of  applying 
"band-aids";  the  real  hope  for  alleviating  the 
social  and  personal  problems  we  deal  with 
lies  m  education.  Two  of  our  three  full-time 
staff  members  spend  much  of  their  time  dur- 
ing the  school  year  putting  on  educational 
programs  In  the  Junior  highs  and  high 
schools  In  the  county  on  drug  abuse,  ven- 
ereal disease,  and  other  social  problems. 

The  Y.E.S.  annual  budget.  Including  sal- 
aries for  three  full-time  staff  members  (two 
of  whom  have  degrees  in  counseling).  Is 
about  $15,000.  One-third  of  the  budget  Is 
donated  by  the  communities  served.  The 
success  of  the  program,  however,  is  due  to 
the  dedication  of  college  students  and  other 
young  people  who  have  volunteered  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  their  time  to  keep  the 
switchboard  open  17  hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week. 

Hotlines  have  fovir  major  advantages  as 
a  model  for  community  service  programs. 
First,  hotlines  can  be  flexible  In  the  types 
of  services  offered  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  the  community.  Most  hotlines  have  on- 
going training  programs,  so  the  staff  can 
receive  training  to  cope  with  new  problems 
as  they  arise.  The  Information  and  referral 
files  m  most  hotline  offices  are  also  set  up  to 
accommodate  frequent  changes  In  content. 

Second,  low-cost  hotline  programs  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  other  existing  agencies 
and  programs  by  helping  the  individual  go 
to  the  right  place  with  a  particular  problem. 
In  that  regard,  hotlines  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  human  resources  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Third,  by  relying  upon  volunteer  help  it  Is 
feasible  for  hotlines  to  offer  crisis  Interven- 
tion and  other  services  during  more  hours 
than  professionally-staffed  programs.  Some 
people    also   find    it   emotionally   easier   to 
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anonymously  contact  a  nonprofessional  hot- 
line counselor  that  a  professional  counselor 
with  impressive  degrees  and  fees. 

Finally,  hotlines  can  overcome  transporta- 
tion problems  endemic  to  community  serv- 
ice programs  In  small -town  and  rural  areas. 
Hotlines  can  efficiently  serve  a  large  area 
with  a  low  population  base  by  relying  upon 
telephone  contacts. 

The  future  of  Y.E.S.  Is  uncertain.  Our  fed- 
eral funding  terminates  January  1,  1973. 
However,  we  are  fairly  confident  that  we  will 
be  able  to  raise  enough  funds  from  the  com- 
munities to  keep  part  or  all  of  our  program 
In  operation.  Had  we  never  received  federal 
funding,  we  woxild  never  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  build  the  public  confidence  In 
the  Y.E.S.  program,  and  become  a  commu- 
nity-funded project. 

Senate  Hearing  on  Hotlines,  June  17,  1972 
(Note. — Pooneil  Corner,  359  Oneida  Street, 
Saint  Paul,  Minnesota  55102,  Frank  Caprlottl, 
Former  Director  of  Pooneil  Comer:  B.A.  In 
Psychology.  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota; One  of  the  founders  and  former  Di- 
rector of  Pooneil  Comer;  Consultant  and 
training  workshop  leader  for  various  Hotline 
programs  including  HOPE,  Face  to  Face 
Crisis  Center,  SunrUe  Hotline;  Assistant  Con- 
ference Director.  Third  International  Hotline 
Conference,  Northfield,  Minnesota  June  22- 
25,  1972;  and  Seminar  Leader  for  the  Mid- 
west Hotline  Conference  In  Minneapolis, 
March  17-19,  1972.) 

what  is  pooneil  corner? 
Pooneil  Comer  Is  a  Telephone  crisis  Inter- 
vention, Information  and  referral  service, 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  "Hotline".  At 
present  Pooneil  receives  approximately  1,000- 
laoo  calls  per  month.  The  concept  of  Pooneil 
Corner  Is  that  of  a  closely  knit  community 
of  phone  volunteers  reaching  out  to  a  greater 
community,  that  being  the  greater  St.  Paul 
community.  Each  volunteer  attempts  to  help 
the  caller  out  In  whatever  way  he/she  can. 
This  may  be  by  talking  to  the  caller,  attempt- 
ing to  aid  the  caller  In  identlflng  and  sort- 
ing out  his/her  feelings  and  accepting  these 
feelings  as  being  O.K.  feelings  to  have.  Then 
the  volunteer  will  attempt  to  work  with  the 
caller  In  looking  at  all  of  the  alternatives  the 
caller  has  to  the  crisis  situation.  A  crisis  situ- 
ation is  defined  as  any  time  In  a  person's  life 
In  which  he/she  Is  having  difficulty  dealing 
with  a  situation,  decision  or  anything  else.) 
In  looking  at  the  alternatives  to  the  problem 
the  volunteer  may  Inform  the  caller  of  one  or 
more  of  Poonell's  over  400  professional  re- 
sources. 

WBY    A    POONEIL   CORNER? 

A  group  of  Macalester  College  students,  sev- 
eral of  whom  were  majoring  In  Psychology, 
began  meeting  In  late  1969  to  try  to  see  If 
something  covUd  be  done  to  aid  the  Macales- 
ter College  Student  Community  In  dealing 
with  It's  problems.  It  was  felt  that  some  form 
of  Helpline  may  give  temporary  help  to  the 
students  and  then  perhaps  the  causes  of 
some  of  these  stressful  or  crisis  situations 
could  be  better  understood  and  dealt  with. 
After  looking  at  several  existing  Hotlines,  In- 
cluding Youth  Emergency  Service  In  Min- 
neapolis, it  was  decided  that  The  Listening 
Ear  In  East  Lansing,  Mlchlgtto  would  be  asked 
to  help  set  up  this  line.  The  name  Pooneil 
Corner  was  taken  from  a  song  by  the  Jeffer- 
son Airplane,  a  popular  rock  group,  and  the 
telephone  lines  were  opened  on  March  13, 
1970.  After  several  months,  knowledge  of 
Poonell's  existence  had  reached  many  i)eo- 
ple  in  St.  Paul.  It  was  then  decided  that  there 
was  a  need  for  a  phone  service  that  Included 
more  people  in  the  St,  Paul  area,  and  Poo- 
neil expanded  it's  service  to  all  of  St.  Paul, 

WHAT    IS    HOLDING   POONEIL   CORNER    BACK? 

It  seems  to  be  an  inherent  problem  of  a 
phone  service  that  you  have  to  expend  al- 
most as  much  energy  proving  that  you  are 


worthwhile  to  obtain  funding,  as  you  spend 
actually  helping  the  people  that  call  in.  An- 
other problem  is  staffing  the  phones,  a  tele- 
phone volunteer  seems  to  be  a  very  transient 
person.  Approximately  80-100  hours  over  one 
and  one-half  months  are  spent  training  the 
volunteer  to  work  on  the  telephones  at 
Pooneil.  The  volunteer  usually  stays  for  two 
to  three  months  longer,  this  means  that  a 
lot  of  time  and  energy  has  to  be  spent  con- 
stantly attempting  to  maintain  a  trained 
staff.  The  third  area  which  seems  to  be  hold- 
ing Pooneil  back  Is  the  constant  up-dating 
required  to  maintain  an  accurate  file  of  re- 
sources, all  400  must  be  checked  each  month 
to  see  if  the  hours,  address,  etc.  are  accurate. 

HOW     CAN     THE     FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT      HELP 
POONEIL    CORNER    AND    OTHER    HOTLINES? 

By  providing  access  to  funding.  This  could 
be  either  by  making  funds  easily  avaUable 
or  providing  funding  consultation  services  to 
aid  the  Hotline  In  obtaining  funds. 

By  aiding  Hotlines  In  buUdlng  credibility. 
The  Hotlines  have  a  good  amount  of  credlbU- 
Ity  wth  the  people  that  they  serve,  but  cred- 
ibility building  Is  needed  with  the  more  es- 
tablished sectors  of  the  population.  This 
could  be  done  perhaps  through  grants,  legis- 
lation, subcommittee  hearings  such  as  this, 
or  other  such  things. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

I  feel  that  Hotlines  are  a  very  necessary 
and  much  needed  safety  valve  for  our  society. 
But  care  must  be  taken  to  remember  that 
they  are  only  providing  temporary  help  for 
problems  which  are  caused  by  greater  stresses 
than  hassles  at  home  with  one's  parents. 
There  seems  to  be  a  connection  with  these 
problems  and  many  of  the  social  Issues  of  the 
day.  Hotlines  are  only  the  first  step,  the  step 
which  Identifies  the  fact  that  something  is 
wrong.  I  feel  that  Hotlines  should  be  looked 
at  in  this  broader  spectrum. 

Alternatives  to  Existing  Yottth  Services 
Programs,  Submitted  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee ON  Children  and  Youth,  by  Susan  L. 
Kremer,  Youth  Emergency  Service,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  June  17,  1972 
As  an  introduction  to  my  statement,  I  will 
brlefiy  outline  my  background  and  present 
Involvement  In  youth  services  programs.  I 
graduated  from  Mankato  State  College  last 
Spring  with  B.S.  degree  in  Social  Work  and 
Corrections.  While  in  Mankato,  I  was  very 
active  in  setting  up  and  administering  alter- 
native youth  services  programs.  I  worked 
with  many  other  people  In  organizing  Man- 
kato's  Youth  Emergency  Service  (TES).  I 
became  director  of  this  program.  Because 
Mankato  did  not  have  adequate  facilities  to 
deal  with  people  using  and  abusing  drugs. 
I  worked  with  some  people  to  set  up  a  drug 
drop-In  center.  Along  with  this  I  was  doing 
abortion-pregnancy  counseling  with  women 
who  were  having  hassles  because  they  were 
pregnant  at  a  time  In  which  they  did  not 
want  to  be  pregnant.  I  was  also  active  on  a 
variety  of  community  based  botutls  and  com- 
mittees in  an  attempt  to  bridge  misinforma- 
tion and  misunderstanding  between  the  com- 
munity, parents,  and  young  people. 

Aftw  graduating  from  Mankato  State  Col- 
lege, I  decided  to  go  to  graduate  school  in 
Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
I  will  graduate  next  spring  with  a  M.S.W. 
degree.  Last  fall  I  was  elected  President  of 
the  Student  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
This  organization  is  designed  to  act  as  a 
vehicle  for  change  within  the  School  of  So- 
cial Work.  I  am  currently  working  with  the 
Youth  Emergency  Services  ("YES)  in  Min- 
neapolis as  a  board  of  Directors  member,  a 
shift  supervisor  and  a  phone  volunteer.  This 
summer  I  will  be  working  as  a  street  work- 
er in  the  West  Bank  and  Dlnkytown  areas 
surrounding  the  University  of  Minnesota 
campuses. 

Throughout  my  experiences  in  traditional 
and  non-traditional  social  agencies,  I  have 


become  increasingly  aware  of  the  gaps  be- 
tween the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  serv- 
ices available  to  respond  to  the  wide  range  of 
needs  that  people  have.  I  have  had  experience 
working  with  a  wde  range  of  "straight"  agen- 
cies and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  policies 
and  structures  that  operate  In  these  agen- 
cies often  inhibit  and  defeat  the  goals  of 
the  agencies  In  terms  of  adequately  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Because  of  my 
dlslllusiomnent  &  Impotence  in  radically 
changing  these  systems,  I  became  Involved 
with  "alternative"  agencies.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  alternative  street  agencies  can  fill 
many  of  the  gaps  that  exist  In  social  sei-v- 
Ices.  The  use  of  volunteer  staffs,  flexible 
hours,  and  alternatives  to  traditional  treat- 
ment models  have  had  an  impact  In  terms 
of  filling  some  of  the  gaps  that  presently 
exist. 

However,  even  alternative  agencies  must 
become  btireaucratlzed  and  structured.  As 
problems  of  funding,  staffing,  etc.  arise, 
street  agencies  must  become  "established"  In 
their  own  way  In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
hassles  Inherent  in  their  programs.  And 
again,  there  are  gaps  in  the  service  provided 
and  the  needs  that  people  have.  Perhaps  be- 
fore I  explain  my  recommendations  for  pos- 
sible ways  this  situation  can  be  changed,  I 
will  share  some  of  the  insights  I  have  gained 
concerning  youth  services  from  the  people  I 
talk  with  on  the  street  as  a  street  worker. 

Many  of  the  people  I  talk  with  on  the 
street  are  looking  for  alternative  ways  to 
live.  Generally,  they  are  disillusioned  with 
"middle  America"  and  the  Inherent  gap*  be- 
tween the  idealist  goals  of  our  society  and 
the  reality  of  this  society.  In  reaction  to  this, 
they  have  committed  themselves  to  alterna- 
tive ways  of  life  on  a  philosophical  level.  In 
many  cases,  the  kids  are  Incredibly  ideal- 
istic, angry,  and  sometimes  lost.  Although 
they  seem  to  have  made  philosophical  com- 
mitment to  a  way  of  life,  they  are  often  not 
equipped  with  the  basics  of  how  to  survive 
in  the  lifestyle  they  have  chosen.  Often  they 
seem  to  be  caught  In  the  middle  of  two  life- 
styles; the  middle  class  lifestyle  of  their  par- 
ents on  one  end,  and  the  Idealistic  "peace- 
love"  hip  style  on  the  other  end.  One  life- 
style they  have  rejected,  the  other  lifestyle 
is  too  idealistic  to  be  easily  realized. 

Apairt  from  the  Inherent  value  conflicts 
one  must  deal  with  in  this  situation,  the 
kids  must  also  deal  with  situations  involv- 
ing drugs,  sex,  communal  living,  etc.  Trying 
to  develop  a  new  lifestyle  presents  many 
problems  and  concerns  for  the  kids.  Because 
a  person  splits  to  the  West  Bank  and  be- 
comes a  "hippie"  does  not  mean  that  16-18 
years  of  being  influenced  and  conditioned  by 
"middle  America"  can  easily  be  Ignored. 

There  are  a  variety  of  social  agencies  on 
the  West  Bank  that  are  designed  to  be  avail- 
able if  the  kids  choose  to  use  them  to  work 
out  some  of  their  hassles.  These  agencies 
have  flexible  hours,  volunteers,  long  haired 
staffs,  and  are  generally  free  for  the  asking. 
It  is  difficult  to  exactly  determine  the  rea- 
sons but  I  am  finding  out  that  many  people 
are  not  using  these  services.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  services 
offered,  they  are  still  offered  within  the  con- 
text of  an  agency  and  one  must  still  present 
one's  self  to  the  agency,  thereby  admitting 
one  is  having  hassles.  Somehow,  for  the  kids 
In  this  situation  to  admit  that  part  of  the 
"counter  culture"  is  creating  a  problem  for 
them  Is  to  break  norms  of  the  "counter-cul- 
ure."  Somehow,  It  Is  to  admit  that  part  of 
one's  "middle  America"  background  Is  in  con- 
flict with  one's  hip,  new  lifestyle.  When  a 
person,  even  on  a  philosophical  level,  has  re- 
jected this  value  system,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
in  touch  with  hassles  that  may  Indicate  to 
the  person  that  he/she  may  not  be  as  well 
Integrated  into  the  hip.  West  Bank  "culture" 
as  they  would  like  to  be. 
This  apparent  situation  concerns  me,  and 
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although  I  personally  am  very  committed  to 
alternative  youth  services  and  the  variety 
of  services  that  are  provided,  I  am  reaching 
a  point  where  I  see  a  great  need  for  alterna- 
tives to  the  alternative  street  agencies.  The 
following  are  my  recommendations  which 
may  help  to  decrease  the  gaps  between  the 
young  people  and  the  services  which  are 
provided : 

1.  Governmental  funding  with  less  rigid 
"strings  attached"  which  may  encourage  a 
broader  base  of  programs  which  do  not  have 
to  be  so  totally  concerned  with  basic  sur- 
vival, thus  freeing  the  program  up  to  try 
out  creative.  Innovative  approaches  In  deliv- 
ery of  services. 

2.  Encouragement  of  non-crisis  oriented 
programs  designed  to  direct  the  talents  and 
creativity  of  people  looking  for  viable  alter- 
native lifestyles. 

3.  Development  of  youth  advocacy  cen- 
ters and/or  clearinghouses  In  Washington, 
D.C.  that  will  act  as  a  place  where  people 
can  find  out  about  key  people  funding  in 
the  government. 

4.  Additional  funding  to  programs  that 
are  into  training  people  that  want  to  work 
with  young  people  (free  schools,  medical 
programs,  etc.) 

By  Mr.  COOPER: 

5.  3910.  A  bill  to  reduce  sedimentation 
from  land-disturbing  activities  consist- 
ent with  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  an  ad- 
ministration bill  entitled  the  Sediment 
Control  Act.  The  bill  was  proposed  by 
the  administration  through  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  It  represents 
another  good  initiative  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  environmental  field. 

We  have  considered  that  the  problems 
of  sediment  relating  to  water  pollution 
would  be  adequately  reached  through  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
amendments.  However,  as  the  bill  is  still 
in  conference.  I  thought  it  appropriate 
to  introduce  the  bill.  It  will  assist  the 
conferees  in  determining  if  the  House 
and  Senate  have  adequately  provided  for 
sediment  control  In  the  water  pollution 
control  bill  now  before  the  conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

The  Sediment  Contkol  Act 
section-bt-section  analysis 

Section  201  states  the  purpose  of  the  Title, 
to  reduce  sedimentation  from  land-disturb- 
ing activities  consistent  with  water  quality 
standards. 

Section  202  provides  applicable  definitions. 

Section  203  provides  for  the  Administrator 
of  EPA  (hereinafter,  the  Administrator)  to 
issue  within  a  year  of  the  Title's  enactment 
guidelines  for  effective  control  of  sedimen- 
tation from  land-disturbing  activities,  such 
as  road  and  building  construction,  and  ex- 
cluding agricultural  and  sllvlcultural  activi- 
ties and  mining  activities  that  would  be 
required  under  the  President's  proposed 
Mined  Area  Protection  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  guide- 
lines shall  Include  Information  on  effects  of 
uncontrolled  sediment  and  on  the  tech- 
niques for  control,  including  their  costs  and 
effectiveness.  The  guidelines  must  also  spec- 
ify procedures  to  be  followed  by  States  In 
establishing  control  programs  and  designate 
categories  of  land-disturbing  activities  for 


which,  within  program  areas,  permits,  gen- 
eral regulations,  or  no  controls,  respectively, 
are  appropriate. 

Subsection  (c)  prescribes  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  consult  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies  in  develop- 
ing and  revising  the  guidelines. 

Section  204  provides  the  requirements  for 
State  programs.  The  first  is  a  survey  to  be 
conducted,  within  a  year  of  the  Title's  enact- 
ment to  subsequently  as  appropriate,  to  de- 
termine on  the  basis  of  water  quality  stand- 
ards critical  areas  of  sedimentation  result- 
ing in  substantial  part  from  activities  regu- 
lated under  this  Title  in  which  the  stand- 
ards may  be  substantially  achieved  either 
under  this  Title  alone  or  In  conjunction  with 
controls  over  other  sedimentation  sources 
such  as  agricultural  runoff. 

Within  a  year  after  initial  Federal  guide- 
lines are  issued  (during  which  time  the  sur- 
vey is  to  have  been  completed).  States  are 
expected  to  submit  control  programs,  con- 
sistent with  the  guidelines,  for  the  problem 
areas  identified  in  the  survey. 

Further  provisions  for  such  programs, 
specified  in  subsection  (b),  include  encour- 
agement of  the  use  of  State  or  local  agen- 
cies that  already  Issue  permits  for  land- 
disturbing  activities,  provided  their  pro- 
grams are  acceptable  to  the  State  water  qual- 
ity agency.  A  technically  qualified  agency 
must  review  to  evaluate  permits  prior  to 
Issuance,  a  requirement  applicable  only 
where  the  permit-issuing  agency  Itself  lacks 
sufficient  expertise.  Adequate  monitoring  of 
regulated  activities  and  enforcement  au- 
thority must  be  provided. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  Federal  agen- 
cies to  regulate  activities  on  lands  within 
their  Jurisdiction. 

Section  205  provides  for  several  aspects  of 
Federal  enforcement  of  requirements  under 
Title  II.  First,  Federal  agencies  that  provide 
financial  assistance  for  activities  regulated 
under  this  Title  will  require  possession  of 
any  requisite  permit  under  Title  II  as  a 
condition  of  assistance. 

Second,  section  21(b)  of  the  FWPCA, 
which  requires  a  State  certification  of  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  compliance  with  water 
quality  standards  with  respect  to  proposed 
activities  for  which  a  Federal  license  or  per- 
mit Is  sought,  would  be  modified  with  re- 
spect to  activities  regulated  under  Title  II 
to  require  a  certificate  of  compliance  with 
the  specific  requirements  lmi>osed  under 
Title  n. 

Third,  the  Administrator  would  be  au- 
thorized to  enforce  the  requirements  of  State 
programs  established  under  Title  II  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  may  enforce  standards 
established  under  Title  I.  I.e.,  the  present 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Here 
the  bill  is  drafted  in  anticipation  of  pend- 
ing amendments  of  the  FWPCA  that  would 
basically  authorize  Federal  administrative  or 
Judicial  enforcement  of  federally-approved 
State  standards  when  a  State  falls  to  do  so. 
Finally.  Section  205  provides  for  Federal 
establishment  of  and  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations in  order  to  abate  violations  of  water 
quality  sUndards  If  a  State  had  failed  to 
adopt  an  acceptable  sedimentation  control 
program  within  six  months  after  the  time 
specified  for  submission  of  such  a  program 
to  the  Administrator  for  approval. 

Environmental  Protection  Agenct, 

Washington,  D.C,  February  8,  1972. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  In  accordance  with 
the  President's  1972  Message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  Environment,  there  is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bill  containing  The 
Sediment  Control  Act  and  The  Toxic  Waste 
Disposal  Control   Act,  to  be  added  as  Title 


II  and  in  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  They  are  being  submitted  to- 
gether as  the  Federal  Water  PolluUon  Con- 
trol Act  Amendments  of  1972.  The  proposed 
new  Titles  U  and  III  are  intended  to 
strengthen  the  Act  in  areas  we  believe  are 
Inadequately  covered  under  both  the  exist- 
ing legislation  and  the  extensive  amendments 
of  that  legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Congress. 

The  proposed  Title  II.  The  Sediment  Con- 
trol Act.  would  supplement  both  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  which  does 
not  deal  specifically  with  sedimentation  as  a 
water  quality  problem  although  sediment  is 
the  major  pollutant  of  waters  by  volume, 
and  various  authorities  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  control  sedimentation.  The  Act 
would  provide  for  controls  over  non-agricul- 
tural land-disturbing  activities.  primarUy 
building  and  road  construction  activities. 
The  concentration  of  such  activities  in 
urban-suburban  areas  and  their  substantial 
per-acre  yield  of  sediment  often  lead  to  par- 
ticularly severe  water  quality  problems. 

The  Act  calls  upon  States  to  Implement  a 
regulatory  program.  Including  permits  where 
appropriate,  with  respect  to  sedimentation 
arising  from  such  land-disturbing  activities 
In  areas  where  they  significantly  affect  water 
quality.  Mining  activities,  sedimentation 
from  which  would  be  regulated  under  the 
President's  proposed  Mined  .^i»ea  Protection 
Act  of  1971.  are  excluded  from  the  Act.  along 
with  agricultural  and  sllvlcultural  activities. 
Federal  guidelines  for  State  programs  would 
be  promulgated  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  Housing  &  Urban  Development. 
Agriculture,  and  Transportation,  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  and  with  rep- 
resentatives of  State  and  local  governments. 
States  would  be  given  flexibility  in  assigning, 
presumably  to  counties  or  other  local  gov- 
ernmental units  in  most  cases,  the  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  permit  and 
general  regulatory  program.  The  bill  encour- 
ages the  use  of  existing  regulatory  mecha- 
nisms, such  as  building  and  grading  permits, 
for  providing  the  required  sedimentation  con- 
trols. Local  components  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
State  water  quality  agency.  Relevant  Fed- 
eral permit  and  assistance  programs  would 
be  used  to  assist  States  in  achieving  com- 
pliance with  approved  programs.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  would  be  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  appropriate  regula- 
tions for  application  In  States  faUing  to  im- 
plement approved  programs  and  would  oe 
empowered  to  enforce  State  regulations  where 
a  State  fails  to  do  so. 

The  proposed  Title  III,  The  Toxic  Waste 
Disposal  Control  Act,  would  provide  for  a 
nationwide  program  to  regulate  land  and  un- 
derground disposal  of  wastes  toxic  to  human 
health. 

As  controls  over  disposal  of  toxic  subtances 
directly  into  surface  waters  are  strengthened, 
the  use  of  land  or  underground  strata  for 
such  disposal  can  be  expected  to  incresise 
significantly,  particularly  with  the  enactment 
of  needed  controls  over  ocean  disposal,  which 
the  President  has  proposed. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by  the 
States  except  In  cases  of  State  failure  to  meet 
guidelines  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  which  event  the  Agency  would 
issue  necessary  regulations.  The  proposed  pro- 
pram  would  substitute  for  the  present  inad- 
equate system  of  State  regulation  a  more 
orderly,  nationwide  system  that  would  retain 
the  best  in  ongoing  State  programs  under 
Federal  guidelines. 

Both  the  sediment  and  toxic  waste  disposal 
control  provisions  would  substantially  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal-State 
water  pollution  control  program  by  providing 
a    structured    approach    to    two   significant 
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types  of  pollution.  In  addition,  the  toxic 
^te  disposal  control  provisions  would  help 
to  provide  the  controls  over  ground  water 
contamination  which  the  President  recom- 
mended a  year  ago.  .    „  ., 

Although  the  proposed  'Tederal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972" 
are  being  recommended  as  amendments  to 
the  present  law.  we  are  of  course  aware  of 
the  extensive  amendments  to  the  law  already 
oendlng  in  the  Congress.  Indeed,  references 
in  our  bill  to  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
(3ontrol  Act  anticipate  such  widely  agreed- 
upon  and  expected  reforms  of  the  Act  as 
provision  for  effluent  limitations,  spec!-.! 
standards  for  toxic  pollutants,  and  strength- 
ened Federal  enforcement  authority  that  Is 
not  limited  to  interstate  pollution. 

I  would  point  out  that  S.  2770,  which  has 
passed  the  Senate,  contains  some  general 
provisions  for  controls  over  construction- 
related  sources  of  water  pollution  and  for 
disposal  of  pollutants  on  or  under  the  land. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  more  specific 
provisions  contained  in  our  proposed  amend- 
ments would  establish  a  more  effective  frame- 
work for  action. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

William  D.  Rcckelshaxis, 

Administrator. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
s.  loaa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1032,  a  bill  to  promote  and 
protect  the  free  flow  of  interstate  com- 
merce without  imreasonable  damage  to 
the  environment. 

8.    38S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  , 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  3881,  a  bill  to  provide  that  meet- 
ings of  Government  agencies  and  of  con- 
gressional committees  shall  be  open  to 
the  public. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  353— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH A  COMMISSION  TO  INVESTI- 
GATE THE  WATERGATE  INCIDENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  urged  that  a  two-man 
bipartisan  commission  composed  of 
former  Senator  John  Williams  and 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  be  appointed  to  investigate 
the  Watergate  incident  and  the  events 
surrounding  it,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  possible  mlsus^  of  campaign 
funds. 

I  suggested  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appoint  these  two  men  to 
go  into  the  matter.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
he  does  so. 

But  in  the  event  the  President  fails  to 
act,  and  to  act  within  the  next  day  or 


two.  I  am  introducing  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion establishing  a  Senate  investigative 
commission  composed  of  these  two  men 
acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

I  send  the  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  353 
Whereas  funds  donated  to  a  Federal  elec- 
tion campaign  may  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  surveillance  at  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  offices  at 
the  Watergate; 

Whereas  investigating  authorities  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  a  conflict  of  Interest  In  Investi- 
gating this  incident  and  making  information 
relating  to  this  incident  available  to  the 
public;  and 

Whereas  the  public  should  have  confidence 
in  the  investigation  and  determinations 
made  with  respect  to  such  Incident:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  established  a 
commission  of  the  Senate  to  examine.  Inves- 
tigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  all  matters  relating  to  the  use  of  Federal 
election  campaign  funds  to  conduct  elec- 
tronic surveillance  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  offices  at  the  Watergate 
Buildings  In  Washington,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Former  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of 
Delaware  and  former  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Arthur  Goldberg  are  appointed  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission.  Each  of  the  members 
shall  receive  $100  for  each  day  (including 
travel  time)  he  is  performing  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  commission. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  resolution,  the  commission  shall  con- 
sider and  review  all  Information  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  Investigating  authorities  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  members  of  the  commission,  acting 
Jointly,  are  authorized  In  their  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, (3)  to  hold  hearings,  (4)  to  sit  and 
act  at  any  time  or  place  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Sen- 
ate, (5)  to  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  (6)  to  take  depositions  and  other 
testimony,  (7)  to  procure  the  service  of 
Individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  202  (I)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  and  (8)  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  commission 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$15,000.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  as  authorized  by  such  sec- 
tion 202  (1). 

Sec.  4.  "The  commission  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later 
than  30  days  after  this  resolution  Is  agreed 
to  or  October  31, 1972,  whichever  occurs  first. 
Upon  filing  its  report,  the  commission  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  S.  Expenses  of  the  commission  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  Jointly  by  the  members  of  the 
commission. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

senate  concurrent  resolution  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmrRMOND,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGGs),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  CHn.ES).  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoBUNicK) ,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  89, 
in  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
in  action. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT- 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    1433 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  14896  on  vending 
machines  to  strike  in  section  7  all  lan- 
guage beginning  with  the  phrase  "The 
first  sentence"  on  line  6,  page  16,  and 
continuing  through  to  the  word  "institu- 
tions" on  line  13.  On  line  14,  strike  the 
word  "Sec."  and  the  number  "8."  The  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  will  be  to  con- 
tinue the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  au- 
thority to  regulate  vending  machines  in 
school  cafeterias. 

My  amendment  is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Aiken,  BENNETr,  Tunnft,  Burdick. 
Moss,  Magnttson,  McGovern,  Jackson, 
MusKiE,  and  Hart. 

This  amendment  will  strike  the  lan- 
guage reported  in  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  14896.  At  the  present  time  vending 
machines  are  permitted  in  school  cafe- 
terias if  they  are  a  part  of  the  school 
lunch  program,  but  vending  machines 
are  not  permitted  for  the  distribution  of 
other  food  items.  However,  vending  ma- 
chines are  permitted  outside  the  cafe- 
teria for  distribution  of  items  such  as 
soft  drinks,  if  the  school  so  permits. 

The  amendment  I  introduce  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation, the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  School  Pood 
Service  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation and  the  National  Dental  Asso- 
ciation be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Amesican  Dental  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  8, 1972. 
Hon.  CuTFOU)  P.  Case, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Senatoe  Case:  We  are  writing  you  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
and  the  National   Dental  Association  wltb 
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respect  to  HJl.  14896,  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  amendments. 

Section  7  of  H.R.  14896,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  would  amend  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  permit  the 
sale  of  food  through  vending  machines  In 
participating  schools  and  service  organiza- 
tions. The  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  as  we 
understand  It.  would  amend  existing  law 
rescinding  the  statutory  authority  of  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  regtilate 
the  sale  of  food  Items  in  competition  with 
programs  authorized  under  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  and  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program. 

Our  Associations  oppose  the  changes  con- 
templated by  either  version  because  they 
would  not  help  guarantee,  as  does  the  pres- 
ent Act,  the  maintenance  of  adequate  and 
desirable  nutritional  standards  for  children 
m  school  lunch  programs. 

The  concern  of  our  Associations  is  two- 
fold. We  share,  first  of  all,  the  desire  of  all 
Americans  that  children  be  afforded  diets 
that  are  high  in  nutritional  value.  The  pres- 
ent school  lunch  program  plays  a  valuable 
role  in  helping  to  assure  this.  It  would  be 
Imprudent  and,  we  think,  unfair  to  the 
child  to  tempt  him  to  Ignore  the  well- 
balanced  lunch  available  to  him  In  favor 
of  purchasing  foods  from  vending  machlnesi 
that  would  be  far  less  valuable  in  terms  of 
his  over-all  growth  and  development. 

Secondly,  we  are  concerned  about  the  de- 
leterious effect  on  the  oral  health  of  children 
that  Is  the  consequence  of  undue  consump- 
tion of  sugar-rich  foods,  many  of  which  are 
commonly  sold  in  vending  machines. 

Conclusive  evidence  has  long  been  avail- 
able concerning  the  hazards  to  dental  health 
resulting  from  the  undue  consumption  of 
sugars.  The  hazards  are  especially  great 
among  school-age  children.  The  sale  of 
sugar-containing  drinks  and  other  confec- 
tions in  schools  through  vending  machines 
encourages  the  between-meal  consumption 
of  sugar-rich  products. 

Dentists  have  been  bringing  this  evidence 
to  the  attention  of  their  patients  and  thp 
general  public  for  decades.  Sound  oral  heal'.h 
care  Involves  disincentives  against  Indul- 
gence In  sugar-rich  snacks  between  meals, 
much  leas  in  place  of  well-balanced  meals. 
Uncontrolled  placement  of  food  and  drink 
vending  machines  purveying  such  products 
militates  againat  the  efforts  being  made  by 
dentists,  parents  and  schools  to  teach  good 
oral  hygiene  habits  to  children. 

We  understand  that  the  School  Pood  Serv- 
ice Directors  Association — the  people  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  nutritional  levels 
of  the  foods  children  eat  at  school — Is  also 
opposed  to  the  placement  of  food-dispens- 
ing devices  as  contemplated  by  provisions 
of  H.R.  14896. 

The  American  Dental  Association  and  the 
National  Dental  Association  strongly  urge 
the  retention  of  statutory  authority  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  food  Items  In  competition  with 
programs  authorized  under  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

We  ttfe  most  grateful  to  you  for  the  leader- 
ship you  have  shown  on  this  Issue. 
Sincerely. 

Carl  A.  Lavchlin.  D.D.S.. 

President,  American  Dental  Association. 
Eddie  G.  Smfth,  D.D.S., 
President,  National  Dental  Association. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  under  cur- 
rent law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  authority  to  regulate  competlUve 
food  services.  The  Senate  version  of  H.R. 
14896  would  remove  this  authority  from 
the  Secretary  and,  in  effect,  leave  the 
question  of  competitive  food  service  up 
to  the  States  and  local  school  districts. 
School  lunch  directors  are  fearful  they 
would  be  forced  to  allow  vending  ma- 
chines in  school  cafeterliw.  Certainly  this 


would  weaken  their  effort  to  provide 
balanced  and  nutritious  meals  for  all 
children. 

The  House  version  of  H.R.  14896  would 
allow  competitive  food  services  to  offer 
the  sale  of  "nutritious  food  through 
vending  machines — where  the  proceeds 
of  such  sales  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  or  of  organizations  of  stu- 
dents or  parents  approved  by  the  schools 
and  (where)  such  sales  wiU  not  sub- 
stantially interfere  with  the  (school 
limch)  programs  so  authorized."  Unfor- 
timately,  there  is  no  workable  definition 
of  "nutritious  foods"  which  could  well 
mean  "empty  calories"  and  there  would 
be  substantial  pressure  not  only  to  in- 
stall such  machines  but,  also,  to  use  them 
to  the  "advantage"  of  fund  raising  orga- 
nizations. 

In  my  view  we  should  retain  the  exist- 
ing system  while  continuing  to  improve 
the  quality  of  meals  offered  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  program. 

Returning  to  the  original  language  of 
the  School  Lunch  Act  does  not  foreclose 
the  option  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
to  allow  certain  exceptions.  For  example, 
senior  high  school  students  may  desire 
soft  drink  machines  in  school  cafeterias 
and  if,  in  the  Secretary's  opinion,  there 
is  no  sound  reason  to  prohibit  soft  drink 
machines,  the  authority  exists  for  him  to 
take  action. 

Now,  however,  I  think  it  is  best  to  pro- 
ceed as  we  have  in  the  past  and  safe- 
guard as  well  as  we  can  the  school  lunch 
program. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
U.S.S.R. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1435 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BRCX)KE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hughes)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  amendment  No. 
1434,  proposed  to  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  241)  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  an  interim  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OP    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1431 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits  (for  Mr. 
Case)  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore).  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming fMr.  McGee>,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskxe)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr.  McIntyre),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall),  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Moss)  were 
added  as  cospon.«ors  of  amendment  No. 
1431,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  14896),  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BY  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  an- 
novmce  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Business,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary  of 


the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee on  the  following  bills: 

S.  2715,  to  provide  that  any  person 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  given  his  consent  to  a  chemical 
test  of  his  blood,  breath,  or  urine,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  alco- 
holic content  of  his  blood. 

H.R.  6968,  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  make  a  warehouseman's  lien 
for  charges  and  expenses  in  relation  to 
household  goods  stored  with  him  effec- 
tive against  all  persons  if  the  depositor 
of  the  goods  was  the  legal  possessor. 

H.R.  13533,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945  to 
provide  for  the  reimbursement  of  public 
utilities  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
certain  costs  resulting  from  urban  re- 
newal; to  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
public  utilities  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  certain  costs  resulting  from  Fed- 
eral-aid system  programs;  and  to  amend 
section  5  of  the  tict  approved  June  11, 
1878 — providing  a  permanent  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia — and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  on  August  15,  1972,  will 
begin  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  6226,  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  on 
these  bills  should  contact  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Wsishington,  legal  counsel,  in  room  6222, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AGRICULTURE  APPROPRIATIONS 
PROVIDE  SUPPORT  FOR  POLLU- 
TION CONTROL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
Wednesday  the  Senate  approved  and 
sent  to  the  White  House  the  agricultural 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1973.  The 
bill  is  particularly  constructive  this  year 
for  the  Increase  in  funds  for  pollution 
control  and  envlronijiental  protection  in 
rural  areas. 

All  too  often,  soil  erosion  clogs  our 
streams  and  kills  our  wildlife.  Feeding 
yards  and  processing  of  raw  agricultural 
products  can  create  serious  waste  dis- 
posal and  water  pollution  problems  on 
which  farm  operators  need  technical  and 
financial  help.  Heavy  rains,  unchecked 
by  adequate  watershed  treatment,  result 
in  floods  with  loss  of  valuable  soil  and 
stream  pollution. 

Such  conditions  not  only  damage  our 
natural  resources  and  impede  crop  and 
livestock  production,  but  they  also  inhibit 
the  economic  development  of  our  rural 
areas. 

Federal  assistance  has  been  effective 
in  protecting  our  rural  environment 
through  such  programs  as  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  water  and  waste 
disposal  projects,  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program,  and  the  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
and  watershed  projects  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.  There  are  still,  how- 
ever, many  rural  counties  and  small 
towns  awaiting  help  through  these  pro- 
grams: and  it  is  important  that  a  greater 
Federal  effort  be  made  to  reach  them. 

Last  April,  I  urged  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  increase  the  fls- 
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cal  1973  budget  for  agricultural  pollution 
control  at  least  to  the  level  of  fimding 
for  fiscal  1972.  By  its  action  this  year 
Congress  has  not  only  restored  the 
amount  cut  by  the  administration  but 
also  appropriated  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion for  these  important  programs. 

In  my  own  State  of  Missouri,  the  in- 
creases will  permit  a  much-needed  ex- 
pansion of  nonmetropolitan  pollution 
control  efforts. 

For  water  and  sewer  grants  to  small 
towns  and  rural  areas.  Congress  has  ap- 
proved $150  million,  including  a  $58  mil- 
lion carryover  of  funds  from  fiscal  1972. 
This  level  would  permit  significant  prog- 
ress on  the  backlog  of  90  applications  in 
Missouri  now  awaiting  Farmers  Home 
Administration  approval. 

With  the  Federal  support  provided  by 
the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  pro- 
gram, Missouri  farmers  have  been  able 
to  initiate  projects  to  prevent  soil  erosion 
and  flooding  on  their  land  and  thereby 
increase  its  productivity.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  budget  cut  of  $55.5 
million  for  REAP,  Missourians  would 
have  lost  $2.3  million  in  Federal  fimds 
for  these  important  projects.  The  farm- 
ers in  Missouri  will  welcome  the  congres- 
sional action  to  restore  the  funds  to  the 
fiscal  1972  level. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
included  a  $10  million  reduction  in  the 
$340  million  previously  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  SCS  programs;  but  the  con- 
gressional action  does  provide  increases 
over  both  the  1972  budget  and  the  ad- 
ministration request  for  this  year. 

These  increases  will  also  be  welcome 
in  Missouri  where  we  have  more  coun- 
ties not  served  by  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts than  in  All  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
combined. 

Missouri's  increased  share  of  the  $328 
million  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  should  permit 
the  establishment  of  as  many  as  five  new 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts.  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development 
projects  in  Missouri  also  should  be  ac- 
celerated and  planning  applications  for 
others  could  receive  approval.  Finally, 
with  the  SCS  appropriation  approved  by 
the  Congress,  construction  contracts  for 
several  very  important  watershed  proj- 
ects could  be  granted  and  planning  for 
Jther  watersheds  could  be  completed. 

We  of  Missouri  are  pleased  that  the 
House  and  Senate  have  recognized  the 
importance  of  these  programs  to  protect 
and  preserve  our  rural  environment. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  full  amoimt  appro- 
priated will  be  made  available  by  the  ad- 
ministration promptly,  so  that  these  pro- 
grams can  move  ahead  now. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  we  in  the 
Senate  are  very  much  concerned  with 
man's  fight  against  disease.  In  the  past 
we  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  our 
sincere  desire  to  step  up  America's  fight 
against  the  many  diseases  which  attack 
her  people.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  should  be  anxious  to  act 
upon  H.R.  15475,  a  bill  which  has  already 


passed  the  House  and  which  is  current- 
ly pending  in  the  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

The  purpose  of -the.  bill  is  to  create  a 
nine-member  national  commission  to 
study  ways  to  escalate  our  fight  against 
multiple  sclerosis.  Multiple  sclerosis, 
which  is  often  called  the  crippler  of 
young  adults,  is  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
system.  It  can  strike  any  person  at  any 
time  without  even  the  hint  of  a  warning. 
More  than  250,000  Americans  must 
struggle  with  the  crippling  effects  of  this 
disease  every  day  of  their  lives.  And  every 
year  thousands  of  healthy  Americans 
come  to  the  bleak  realization  that  they 
too  are  now  among  the  victims  of  MS. 

I  have  with  me  today,  Mr.  President, 
an  article  written  by  Mrs.  Linda  Turner 
Nickel,  a  yoimg  woman  from  Delaware 
who  is  an  MS  victim.  The  article  de- 
scribes her  first  year  of  living  with  multi- 
ple sclerosis.  It  would  behoove  all  of  us 
to  read  the  article  and  to  witness  the 
patience,  faith,  and  courage  with  which 
a  person  can  meet  the  terrors  and  the 
pains  of  an  experience  like  multiple 
sclerosis.  I  think  the  article  will  demon- 
strate to  each  of  us  that  we  must  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  escalate  the 
fight  against  this  tragic  disease. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, published  in  the  Delaware  State 
News,  of  Dover,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  ^the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Delaware  State  News,  May  18,  1972] 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Week — My  First  Year 
OF  Living  With  MS 
(By  Linda  Turner  Nickel) 
Fifteen  years  tigo  my  Dover  High  School 
commencement  speech  began  with  Shake- 
speare's words  from  "Hamlet": 

"This  above  aU:  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Tliou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Little  did  I  know  the  real  impact  these 
words  would  have  on  my  life  this  past  year. 
Perhaps  today  the  phrase  would  be  updated 
and  reworded,  "Do  your  own  thing,"  and  this 
is  what  I've  been  doing  for  exactly  one  year 
today,  March  22,  1972:  living  with,  coping 
with,  and  constantly  readjtistlng  to  my  life 
with  multiple  sclerosis. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  frustrations,  annoy- 
ances, fear  of  the  unknown,  and  Inability  to 
function  normally.  It  also  has  been  a  year  of 
awareness,  real  communication,  and  true 
realization  and  appreciation  of  life's  bless- 
ings. I've  been  affected  by  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  M.S. :  numbness  in  parts  of  the  body, 
pins  and  needles  feeUngs,  extreme  fatigue, 
loss  of  bladder  and  bowel  control,  double  and 
blurred  vision,  slurred  speech,  hand  tremors 
with  loss  of  coordination,  imbalance  and 
staggering,  and  dragging  of  one  leg  and  foot. 

FVartunately  these  symptoms  have  come 
and  gone  and  \isually  have  flared  up  with 
emotional  upsets  and  pressures.  We've  had 
our  share  of  those  during  the  year.  My  symp- 
toms began  when  we  discovered  a  lump  on 
the  back  of  the  knee  of  our  yoimgest  son, 
Kenny,  age  three  at  the  time.  It  was  diag- 
nosed as  a  Baker's  cyst,  not  malignant;  but 
mothers  will  worry! 

At  this  same  time,  my  grandmother  was 
falling,  and  the  realization  suddenly  came 
that  she  wouldn't  be  with  us  much  longer. 
The  numb  feeling  that  started  on  my  left 
side  eased  during  the  next  few  weeks,  but 
came  back  on  the  right  side  when  Kenny  was 


hospitalized  and  the  cyst  was  removed.  Dur- 
ing this  time.  I  was  tested  thoroughly  by  a 
very  capable  and  dedicated  family  doctor  and 
team  of  neurologists.  An  EEG  and  skull  X- 
rays  were  normal,  but  I  knew  I  wasn't  my 
normal  self. 

When  we  found  a  lovely  old  larger  home 
we  had  always  dreamed  of  and  put  our  out- 
grown house  up  for  sale,  new  eye  symptoms 
in  the  form  of  double  vision  and  Involuntary 
eyeball  movement  appeared.  A  spinal  tap 
was  taken  with  the  doctor's  suspicion  to  me 
of  "an  inflammation  of  the  central  nervous 
system,"  but  to  Paul  the  words  were  "some- 
thing serious."  Paul  suffered  so  much  more 
than  I  those  few  agonizing  days  of  waiting, 
and  we  shared  our  feelings  very  deeply. 

The  day  of  the  spinal  tap,  my  closest 
great  aunt  died,  and  my  parents  drove  up- 
state to  tell  me,  but  the  doctor  advised 
against  any  further  emotional  strain.  Paul 
and  two  neighbors  scrutinized  the  newspaper 
obituary  section,  but  I  always  read  the  small 
downstate  "Peninsula  Shorts"  section  and 
read  of  it. 

Then  on  May  14  we  faced  the  diagnosis 
we  had  suspect«d:  multiple  sclerosis.  Looking 
back  on  the  total  shock,  it  was  terribly 
frightening.  But  we  had  each  other,  three 
normal  sons,  a  loving  family,  strong  faith 
and  courage,  wonderful  relatives,  friends, 
and  neighbors,  and  a  church  famUy  truly 
giving  of  its  Ood-given  talents. 

Somehow  having  the  fear  of  the  unknown 
removed,  we  were  able  to  face  the  reality  of 
an  lUnees  In  a  previously  normal  active 
teacher,  wife,  and  mother.  After  reading  data 
about  M.S..  we  found  much  of  the  informa- 
tion ominous.  A  call  to  the  local  chapter  of 
the  M.S.  Society  presented  a  totally  new  out- 
look of  hope  and  encouragement.  One  of  my 
friends  from  college  also  has  M.S.  and  has 
been  a  big  help.  Her  view  has  become  mine: 
it  could  be  something  so  much  worse.  When 
I  see  her  functioning  normally.  I  know  I 
can.  too. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year,  there  have 
been  other  flareups  (technically  they  are 
called  ex8icerbatlons;  I  call  them  exaspera- 
tions I)  .  The  major  one  came  in  June  the  week 
before  we  moved.  All  the  extra  work  in  reno- 
vating an  over  30-year-old  home  was  quite  a 
challenge,  and  the  stress  left  me  fatigued. 
One  night  my  legs  began  to  spasm  uncon- 
trollably, and  after  that  the  right  leg  be- 
gan to  drag.  To  cUmb  stairs.  Doug,  then  seven, 
and  Tommy,  then  Ave,  got  behind  me  and 
lifted  my  right  leg  up  each  step.  That's  quite 
a  responsibUity  for  little  boys,  but  they  could 
and  wanted  to  help. 

The  day  after  we  moved,  the  neurologist 
put  me  in  the  hospital  for  10  days  of  intra- 
venous feedings  with  ACTH  and  physical 
therapy.  This  treatment  effected  a  real 
miracle:  within  three  days  my  right  leg 
worked  again ! 

Homecoming  in  early  July  was  one  of  the 
most  fulfilling  experiences  of  my  life.  We 
picked  up  the  boys  from  a  neighbors  home, 
and  they  held  onto  me  so  securely.  Getting 
out  of  the  car,  they  waited  and  watched  me 
carefully.  Little  Kenny  stood  in  front  with 
outstretched  arms  and  clapped  encouragingly 
as  we  did  to  our  babies  taking  their  first 
exciting  steps.  He  said,  "Come  on.  Mommy. 
Walk  to  me!"  We  all  were  thrilled  and  re- 
lieved that  I  was  beginning  to  walk  nor- 
mally again. 

At  home  I  improved  with  rest,  extra  help, 
very  limited  activity,  and  foUow-up  therapy 
at  the  Delaware  Curative  Workshop,  which 
is  a  remarkable  place  where  courageous  peo- 
ple work  bard  to  help  themselves  and  each 
other. 

By  August,  our  lives  were  settling  into  a 
fair  amount  of  normalcy.  I  had  to  depend 
on  Paul  to  help  with  some  cooking,  laundry, 
weekly  shopping,  and  caring  for  the  boys. 
He  has,  m  the  words  of  one  of  my  college 
roommates,  been  "an  extra  sensitive  help- 
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mate  who  can  be  your  arms  &nd  legs  when 
you  need  him." 

Luckily,  I  have  help  from  many  wonderfxU 
friends  who  have  visited,  shopped,  brought 
meals,  driven,  watched  the  boys  and 
mothered  them  while  I've  been  hospitalized, 
and  have  sincerely  cared  about  our  entire 
family.  People  have  been  truly  good  to  us.  I 
guess  It  takes  adversity  to  make  one  realize 
that  we  all  need  to  spend  our  priceless  gifts 
of  time  and  energy  In  ways  that  count  by 
helping  others,  especially  helping  them  to  see 
the  good  in  themselves  as  so  many  have  done 
for  me. 

Events  in  normal  lives  don't  always  go 
smoothlv,  and  late  in  the  summer  Kenny  fell 
and  needed  stitches;  In  September  grand- 
mom  died:  and  Doug  fell  out  of  a  tree  fort 
and  was  hospitalized  with  a  mild  concus- 
sion. Many  people  recognized  us  when  we  ar- 
rived at  the  hospital.  Is  that  good?  Thank 
goodness  for  such  a  helpful  place!  I  emerged 
from  each  of  these  stresses  with  a  slight  In- 
crease In  numbness.  An  Immediate  crisis  can 
be  faced,  but  several  weeks  later  the  effects 
show  up  In  November  extreme  fatigue  began 
again  and  dldnt  ease,  which  required  another 
10-day  hospitalization  with  l.v.  ACTH.  So  far, 
this  medication  has  worked  well  for  me. 

Aa  I  write  this  story,  I've  been  on  the  medi- 
cation once  more  for  blurred  central  vision  In 
my  right  eye.  This  time  the  ACTH  was  given 
by  Injection  reqxUrtng  dally  visits  to  the 
doctor's  ofiBce  a  block  away  Instead  of  hos- 
pitalization, thank  goodness.  Last  night  I 
ooiild  read  the  newspaper  again  with  the 
affected  eye.  What  encouragement  for  the 
upcoming  day  of  a  one-year  annlverssury  of 
living  with  M.S.I 

Diirlng  the  year,  I've  learned  to  readjust 
to  my  strengths  and  limitations.  At  present 
I  walk  normally;  can  carry  a  dally  light  load 
of  laundry  up  and  down  stairs;  Iron  a  little 
If  Bitting:  do  small  shopping:  am  driving 
with  automatic  transmission  after  trading 
our  dear  11 -year-old  gearshift  car;  have 
young  playmates  In  occasionally  for  the  boys; 
can  cook  all  meals,  although  the  boys  like 
to  help  and  are  very  capable  when  super- 
vised; and  when  PavU  has  evening  meetings, 
the  boys  are  good  about  getting  themselves 
ready  for  bed.  They  are  learning  real  respon- 
slbUlty.  You  know.  If  you  can  raise  yovir 
children  to  be  dependable.  Industrious,  hon- 
est, and  considerate  of  others,  you  need 
not  do  everything  to  make  them  happy.  They 
will  make  themselves  happy. 

My  day  Includes  almost  an  hotir  of  basic 
stretching  exercises  each  morning,  and  the 
boys  have  learned  to  help  me  with  these 
from  their  observations  at  the  Workshop; 
resting  for  at  least  two  hours  each  afternoon 
with  a  short  nap:  and  getting  ready  for  bed 
when  the  children  do  so  I  can  relax  with 
Paul  In  the  evenings.  During  the  day,  any 
accomplishment  In  addition  to  caring  for 
the  boys,  meals,  and  laundry  la  a  real  victory. 

I  try  to  continue  to  design  and  make  some 
of  my  clothes  and  derive  much  personal 
satisfaction  from  this  creativity.  Also,  Tve 
learned  to  do  macrame  at  the  Workshop  and 
am  a^ln  doing  some  oil  painting. 

Spending  time  writing,  phoning,  and  oc- 
casionally visiting  keeps  me  In  touch  with 
dear  friends.  We  try  to  go  out  to  dinner  at 
least  once  a  month  with  family  or  friends 
and  have  enjoyed  attending  some  early  din- 
ner-dances, providing  I  take  a  long  nap  that 
day  and  rest  more  the  following  days. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  readjustments 

has  been  to  make  myself  rest  and  not  overdo 
when  I'm  feeling  energetic.  The  other  big 
readjustment  has  been  to  stop  being  such 
a  stubbornly  Independent  perfectionist  and 
to  ask  for  help  when  I  need  It.  By  accepting 


the  help  of  others  gratefully  and  thankfully, 
I  can  In  my  own  small  way  help  people  by 
really  needing  them. 

I  don't  know  what  the  future  holds,  but 
I  do  know  that  my  life  has  been  changed 
for  the  better,  becavise  I've  developed  many 
new  philosophies  about  what  Is  really  Im- 
portant to  self-fulfillment. 

The  following  words  of  Relnhold  Nlebuhr, 
the  theologian,  have  become  most  meaning- 
ful :  "Orant  me  serenity  to  accept  the  things 
I  cannot  change;  courage  to  change  the 
things  I  can;  and  wisdom  to  know  the  dif- 
ference." 

But  that  familiar  beginning,  "To  thine  own 
self  be  true,"  still  holds  a  dear  place  In  my 
life,  for  If  I  am  honest  with  myself,  I  will 
be  what  I  can  be  within  my  own  capabilities. 


AVID  POLITICAL  OVERKILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  more 
than  once  seen  the  statement  that  20,- 
000  Americans  have  been  killed  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  since  President  Nixon 
took  over.  To  set  the  record  straight,  I 
would  like  to  say  categorically  that  this 
statement  is  false.  It  is  in  my  view  a  ter- 
rible sad  commentary  on  the  way  in 
which  some  people  will  twist  facts  to 
further  their  own  purposes. 

Here  are  the  correct  figures,  compiled 
from  the  Defense  Department  release  of 
August  3,  1972: 

Killed  by  hostile  action : 

1961  through  1964 267 

1965  through  1968 30,347 

January   1,   1969   through  July  29, 

1972   16,222 

Total    45,836 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  1968  alone, 
American  servicemen  killed  totaled  14,- 
592.  The  total  of  15,222  since,  is  bad.  Any 
casualties  are  bad,  but  it  is  not  the  20,- 
000  figure  so  casually  briiited  about. 

Mr.  President,  the  20,000  figure  charged 
to  President  Nixon  is  obviously  inflated. 
Its  avid  currency  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  a  political  motivation  which  cares 
nothing  for  truth,  even  when  dealing 
with  the  tragic  matter  of  Americans 
killed  fighting  in  Vietnam. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  U.S.  DE- 
PENDENTS OVERSEAS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  been  concerned  for  some 
time  about  the  discriminatory  hiring  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  American  depend- 
ents overseas,  particularly  in  Europe^I 
am  glad  to  note  that,  according  to  an 
article  published  in  the  Army  Times  of 
July  26,  1972,  under  a  newly  approved 
poUcy — 

Dependents  living  overseas  with  their 
si>onsor8  will  receive  preference  for  employ- 
ment in  all  Jobs  at  Defense  Installations. 

As  long  as  U.S.  policy  supports  the 
stationing  of  thousands  of  its  citizens 
at  installations  around  the  globe, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  provide 
them  decent  working  and  living  condi- 
tions according  to  the  particular  circum- 


stances of  their  assignment.  The  idea  of 
U.S.  military  families  living  overseas  un- 
der poverty  conditions  because  hiring 
policies  give  preference  to  foreign  na- 
tionals is  totally  unacceptable,  and  a 
change  in  those  policies,  although  long- 
overdue,  is  welcome  indeed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled,  "Kin  To  Win  Overseas  Jobs," 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Army  Times,  July  26,  1972] 

Kin  To  Win  Oversea  Jobs 

(By  Randall  Shoemaker) 

Washington. — Dependents  living  overseas 
with  their  sponsors  will  receive  preference 
for  emplojrment  In  all  Jobs  at  Defense  Instal- 
lations, under  a  newly  approved  policy. 

Both  appropriated  and  nonappropriated 
fund  positions  are  Included  In  the  policy 
which  was  given  a  green  light  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  The  preferential  con- 
sideration applies  to  dependents  of  both  the 
military  and  civilian  employees. 

No  distinction  Is  to  be  made  as  to  whether 
those  to  be  hired  are  command-sponsored  or 
not,  under  provisions  of  the  new  policy. 

Service  authorities  this  week  expressed 
great  pleasure  over  the  development  which 
they  think  will  go  far  toward  solving  a  thorny 
problem:  military  poverty  in  the  lower  ranks. 

Because  of  the  low-cost  fares  available  for 
flights  overseas,  many  wives  and  other  de- 
pendents spend  all  their  ready  cash  to  Join 
the  servicemen  on  a  foreign  tour  without 
command  sponsorship,  officials  explain.  Many 
families  then  And  themselves  "almost  desti- 
tute," living  In  high-cost  areas  without  mili- 
tary housing  privileges  or  extra  Jobs  needed 
to  provide  the  necessary  Income. 

VS.  employment  overseas  of  American 
citizens  totals  188,000,  most  military-related. 
In  addition,  some  135,000  foreign  nationals 
are  on  the  VS.  payroll,  not  counting  nearly 
100,000  more  provided  under  contracts  and 
Other  arrangements  by  the  Defense  Depart* 
ment. 

Since  1961  it  has  been  official  Defense  pol- 
icy to  give  military  and  civilian  dependents 
stationed  In  an  area  preference  for  Jobs  In 
nonappropriated  fund  activities — exchanges, 
commissaries,  officers'  or  NCO  clubs.  In  prac- 
tice, though,  foreign  nationals  were  usually 
given  the  Inside  track  because  there  was  less 
turnover  and  they  asked  less  pay. 

Two  countries,  Panama  and  the  Philip- 
pines, have  treaty  agreements  that  give  citi- 
zens of  those  countries  priority  for  certain 
Jobs.  Those  provisions  will  remain  in  force 
under  the  new  policy. 

A  controversy  arose  last  year  over  hiring 
rules  for  exchange  Jobs  in  Europe.  The 
charges  of  discrimination  against  dependents 
were  resolved  by  a  directive  granting  VB. 
citizens  equal  footing  with  foreign  nationals 
in  competition  for  the  Jobs. 

An  antl-dtscrlmlnatlon  provision  was  at> 
tacbed  subsequently  to  the  military  pay  leg- 
islation last  year.  This  In  turn  prompted 
development  of  the  new  preferential  policy. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  THOMAS  B. 
CUNNINGHAM  ON  RURAL  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM BEFORE  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Cimningham,  a  farmer  from  Darlington 
County,  S.C,  recently  testified  before 
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the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
on  the  rural  environmental  assistance 
program. 

This  program  helps  fanners  to  im- 
prove the  lands  they  farm.  It  helps  in- 
sure that  the  land  wUl  be  as  fruitful  for 
future  generations  as  it  is  for  us. 

As  Mr.  Cunningham  has  pointed  out, 
farmers  today  are  caught  in  a  financial 
squeeze  between  rising  equipment  and 
labor  costs  and  the  public  demand  for 
lower  food  prices.  Without  Federal  as- 
sistance, they  cannot  afford  to  care 
properly  for  their  lands  and  put  back 
into  the  soil  vital  nutrients  that  are  used 
up.  I  believe  all  Senators  should  be  aware 
of  the  importance  of  REAP  to  the  Na- 
tion's farmers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Cunningham's  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  Bite.  Thomas  B.  Cunningham 
Before    the    Appropeiations    Committee, 
AGRicraLTtrRE,    Environmental,    and    Con- 
sumer Protection  Subcommittee 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  I   am   Thomas   B.    Cunningham   of 
Darlington   County,   South    Carolina.   I   am 
first  of  all  a  fanner  Interested  in  soil  con- 
servation, next  I  am  a  County  Committeeman 
with  ASCS  and  finally  I  am  President  of  the 
South  Carolina  Association  of  Parmer  Elected 
Committeemen . 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee to  express  my  views  and  the  views 
of  many  of  my  fellow  farmers  in  South  Car- 
olina, and  I  feel,  also,  throughout  the  nation, 
regarding  the  appropriating  of  funds  for  our 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Program. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  recent  decreases  in  the  ap- 
propriations of  tfunds  for  this  all  important 
program.  In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
decreasing,  the  Administration  has  seen  fit 
during  recent  years,  to  Impound  some  of  the 
funds  you  have  appropriated.  In  these  days, 
we  are  hearing  more  and  more  about  the 
ecology  and  our  environment.  This  one  pro- 
gram, the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance 
Program,  or  In  recent  years  known  as  the 
AGP — (A^grlcultviral  Conservation  Pro- 
gram)— has'  been  at  work  and  is  still  doing 
a  tremendous  Job  In  the  areas  of  pollution 
abatement  and,  needless  to  say,  good  con- 
servation. Instead  of  reducing  funds  for  this 
program  eftch  year,  all  of  us  wonder  why 
funds  for  this  i»x)gram  have  not  been  In- 
creased. 

This  program  has  been  operating  some  35 
years  and  as  you  know  is  the  program  where 
farm  p>eople  are  standing  ready  to  match 
government  funds  In  combating  pollution 
and  In  cleaning  up  the  environment. 

During  the  past  five  (6)  years,  1967-1971, 
the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Pro- 
grams and  the  Agricultural  Conservation 
Programs  have  contributed  fourteen  million 
nine  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars — 
(914,908,000) — m  my  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina. These  funds  were  allocated  to  B1,91Q 
farms  within  the  state.  As  you  can  readily 
determine,  with  simple  to^tbmetlc,  this 
amounts  to  only  a  little  more  than  |1627)0 
per  farm  In  my  state  for  pollution  abatement 
and  conservation  practices.  Farmers  generally 
are  discouraged  from  filing  requests  for  this 
assistance  due  to  the  lack  of  funds.  Of  the 
near  fifteen  million  dollars— (•16,000,000)  — 


allocated  during  the  past  five  years  more 
than  twenty  eight  million  ((28,000,000)  In 
assistance  was  requested.  County  Agrlcul- 
Uiral  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Com- 
mittees, therefore,  had  to  drastically  reduce 
requests  for  assistance  and/or  deny  the  as- 
sistance requested. 

Now,  Oentlemen,  let  me  mention  some  of 
our  problems.  The  number  one  pollutant  of 
our  streams  Is  silt  that  comes  from  land  con- 
trolled by  the  farmers  of  this  nation.  We,  of 
course,  want  to  keep  the  soU  on  o\ir  farms 
and  prevent  It  from  vrashlng  Into  streams, 
reservoirs,  and  harbors  where  it  ruins  the 
fishing,  provides  mosquito  marshes  and  fills 
in  our  reservoirs  and  harbors.  It  is  not  that 
the  farmer  Is  negligent  or  careless  In  pro- 
tecting his  soil  from  erosion.  Building  ter- 
races, strip  cropping,  planting  trees  and 
carrying  out  other  measures  to  prevent  ero- 
sion and  keep  our  streams  cost  lots  of  money. 
We  farmers  can  do  only  what  we  are  able 
to  do  as  we  are  caught  In  a  cost-price  squeeze 
so  severe  that  we  absolutely  can  not  do  the 
Job. 

Dust  that  fills  the  air  In  the  farmer's  field 
does  not  stop  at  his  property  line.  It  blows 
across  highways,  causing  hazardous  condi- 
tions, and  Into  tirban  areas  where  It  Is  In- 
haled by  city  people  as  well  as  farmers.  The 
farmer  can  stand  some  wind  erosion  and 
still  get  by.  However,  he  certainly  does  not 
like  to  see  his  soil  blowing  away,  but  It 
takes  wind  breaks  a  long  time  to  grow.  Gen- 
erally In  our  state  this  would  require  twenty 
(20)  to  fifty  (SO)  years  and  future  genera- 
tions would  obtain  more  benefit  than  the 
farmers  who  plant  them  today. 

Strip  cropping  and  other  measures  to  con- 
trol wind  erosion  also  costs  a  lot  of  money. 
We,  as  farmers,  will  certainly  do  all  we  can 
to  protect  our  soil  but  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  sell  our  products  on  a  competitive  mar- 
ket at  about  the  same  price  every  year  while 
the  things  we  have  to  buy,  such  as  labor, 
chemicals,  machinery,  etc.,  are  going  up 
every  year,  we  certainly  need  some  Incentive 
to  bear  the  extra  cost  of  protecting  this  land 
of  ours  for  future  generations. 

Another  good  practice  the  program  pro- 
vides is  the  building  of  water  storage  reser- 
voirs. Ihese  storage  facilities  not  only  provWe 
water  for  our  livestock,  to  Irrigate  our  fields, 
but  they  also  help  to  prevent  flooding  the 
land  and  to  maintain  the  ground  water  level. 

Some  of  the  other  practice  of  benefit  to  all 
Americans  and  provided  by  this  program  are: 

Fishing,  boating  and  swimming  provided 
by  farm  ponds  helps  to  keep  the  young  peo- 
ple ofT  the  highways  and  city  streets. 

Planting  forest  trees  prevent  erosion  and 
improve  the  farm  woodland  that  helps  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  woodland  products. 
However,  It  takes  trees  30  to  50  years  to 
reach  maturity  In  our  state  and  the  man  who 
plants  them  seldom  sees  the  final  harvest. 

Drainage  of  cultivated  land  In  my  section 
of  South  Carolina  Is  an  important  factor  in 
farming.  Without  It  most  of  us  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business.  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
the  price  of  food  and  fiber  down  for  con- 
svmiers  In  this  country  and  grow  crops  that 
can  compete  In  the  world  market  for  foreign 
trade,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  the  wet 
spots  and  small  ditches  out  of  our  fields.  We 
can't  grow  farm  products  to  help  maintain 
a  balance  of  foreign  trade  with  our  farm 
tractors  bogged  down  In  wet  spots  In  the 
fields.  We  are  going  to  have  to  establish 
drainage  systems  that  will  permit  the  ef- 
ficient use  of  modem  machinery.  This  means 
Installing  more  underground  tile  drains. 
These  tile  drains  should  last  for  hundreds  of 
years  but  are  costly  to  Install.  Yet,  this 
fiscal  year  the  cost  of  tile  Installation  went 


up  and  the  REAP  incentive  payment  went 
down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  these  things  as 
Just  a  few  of  the  Items  that  this  program 
has  done  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  do 
at  a  more  adequate  level.  If  the  Congress  can 
see  fit  to  allocate  more  funds  for  the  program. 
The  small  payments  provided  to  the  farm- 
ers of  this  nation  by  this  program  promote 
and  encourage  the  conservation  of  our  soils, 
water,  grassland,  woodland  and  wildlife  for 
the  benefit  of  all  our  people  and  also  for  our 
unborn  generations  of  Americans  which,  ot 
course.  Is  essential  to  our  survival.  The  main 
problem  is  that  these  cost-share  pajrments 
have  been  too  small  and  the  total  allocated 
most  inadequate.  Comparing  the  amount  of 
funds  this  program  provides  to  the  acreage 
of  privately  owned  land,  about  14  <  per  acre 
was  spent  to  save  our  national  resources. 
This  Is  too  small  an  amount  to  do  the  Job 
that  must  be  done. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge 
this  Committee  to  give  careful  thought  to 
this  program  and  to  the  funding  thereof.  As 
you  know,  this  program  has  been  operating 
very  successfully  for  about  35  years,  and  in 
recent  years  funds  have  been  cut  substan- 
tially and,  of  course,  the  need  for  such  funds 
has  been  Increasing.  I  would  suggest,  as  a 
minimum,  that  the  level  of  funding  be  the 
maximum  as  authorized  by  law — five  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  I  believe. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  other 
members  of  your  fine  Committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views. 


OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  CONTINUrNO 
RESOLUTION  FOR  MILITARY  FOR- 
EIGN AID 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  29,  1972. 
page  23323,  wUl  reflect  my  concern  re- 
garding the  excessive  rate  at  which 
Treasury  warrants  were  drawn  down  and 
obligations  incurred  in  past  years  for 
certain  programs — particularly  foreign 
assistance — under  authority  of  continu- 
ing resolutions. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man reported  a  foreign  assistance  and 
related  activities  appropriation  bill  to 
the  full  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee on  Jime  26.  The  House,  however,  has 
not  acted,  and  we  are  unhappily  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  the 
current  continuing  resolution — without 
question  a  most  imsatisf  actorj-  and  cimi- 
bersome  substitute  for  responsible  and 
timely  congressional  action. 

Because  of  my  stated  concerns,  I  prom- 
ised to  keep  the  Congress  apprised  of 
action  taken  pursuant  to  the  continuing 
resolution  authority,  £is  enacted,  and  my 
first  report  is  contained  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  19.  1972,  page 
24344. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  schedule  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Accoimting  OCBce 
shovi-ing  Treasury  warrants  drawn  for 
foreign  assistance  activities  through 
August  4, 1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  schedule 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973  UNDER  THE  CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 


Appropriation 


Annual  rate 

under  1973 

continuing 

resolution 


Warrants 

approved  by 

Comptroller 

General  through 

Aug.  4,1972 


TITLE  l-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACTIVITIES 

Economic  assistance: 

Worldwide,  development  loans 

Alliance  for  Progress,  development  loan: 

Worldwide,  technical  assistance 

Alliance  lor  Progress,  technical  assistance 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 

Programs  relating  to  population  growth 

International  organizations  and  programs 

Indus  Basin  Development  Fund,  loans 

Indus  Ba'in  Development  Fund,  grants 

Contingency  fund 

International  narcotics  control .... 

Refugee  relief  assistance  (Bangladesh) 

Administrative  expenses: 

AID 

State 


$200. 000 

150, 000 

160, 000 

80.  000 

15,  575 

125, 000 

124, 835 

12,000 

10.  000 

30,  000 

0 

100,000 

50.000 
4,221 


$50, 000 

37.500 

40. 000 

20,000 

3,893 

31, 250 

31, 208 

5,562 

6,010 

7,500 


Appropriation 


Annual  rate 

under  1973 

continuing 

resolution 


Warrants 

approved  by 

Comptroller 

General  through 

Aug.  4, 1972 


Subtotal,  economic  assistance. 


1,061,631 


25, 000 

7.500 
633 

266.  056 


Other: 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation: 
(OPIC)  (reserves) 


Subtotal,  other. 


Military  and  supporting  assistance: 

Military  assistance  (grants) 

Supporting  assistance 


500, 600 
550, 000 


124, 000 
137, 500 


Subtotal,  military  and  supporting  assistance. 
Total,  Title  I,  Foreign  Assistance  Act 


1,050,600 


261,  500 


2,112.231 


527, 556 


TITLE  ll-FOREIGN  MILITARY  CAPS 

Credit  sales 

Total,  foreign  military 

TITLE  lll-OTHER 
Peace  Corps 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY-CIVIL  FUNCTIONS 

Ryukyu  Islands,  Army:  Administration 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United  States  (Cuban  program) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Migration  and  refugee  assistance  

Resettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS' 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development... 

International  Development  Association 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 

Asian  Development  Bank 

Total,  Title  III,  Foreign  Assistance  (other) 

TITLE  IV-EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Limitation  on  program  activity 

Grand  total,  all  titles 


MOO.  COO 

$100,000 

400,000 

100,000 

72,500 

12,329 

0 

139,000  

1,087 

0  .... 

90 

0 

0  

0 

0 

212,587  12,419 


2,724,818 


639.975 


No  amounts  are  shown  because  funds  appropriated  for  these  activities  are  not  necessarily  recurring  type  appropriations  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  continuing  resolution  would  apply. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPROVEMENT 
THROUGH  WATERSHED  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  an  address  by  Mr.  Kenneth  E. 
Grant,  Administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  to  the  27th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society 
of  America.  The  subject  of  the  address  is 
self-explanatory :  "Environmental  Im- 
provement Through  Watershed  Pro- 
grams." 

Throughout  the  text  of  this  address, 
excellent  examples  are  cited  regarding 
the  multipurpose  benefits  from  the  small 
watershed  program — recreation  benefits, 
water  storage  for  mimicipal  and  indus- 
trial use,  the  economic  and  physical 
growth  of  small  rural  communities,  flood 
prevention  benefits,  and  so  forth.  He 
estimates  that  "watershed  projects  al- 
ready have  prevented  flood  damages  in 
the  order  of  $300  million,  and  they  al- 
most certainly  have  saved  human  lives 
as  well." 

I  draw  attention  to  the  address  be- 
cause the  opportunities  for  these  types 
of  public  benefits  are  broadened  through 
title  n  and  title  ni  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  now  pending  final  pas- 
sage by  the  Senate. 

These  broadened  authorities  in  title  n 
and  title  III  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  will  offer  new  ways  and 
means  to  help  local  conservation  districts 
in  building  rural  America.  This  is  a  good 
reason  why  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  should  become  the  law  of  the  land 
promptly. 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Grant's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Environmental  Improvement  Through 
Watershed  Programs 

Perhaps  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
subject  assigned  to  me  today,  while  I  played 
no  role  in  selecting  It,  Is  one  that  I  find 
very  satisfactory. 

Some  people  might  argue  that  I  am  not  the 
proper  person  to  present  an  objective  and 
scholarly  view  of  the  environmental  im- 
provement brought  about  through  Public 
Law  566  projects,  since  I  am  responsible  for 
administering  the  law.  I  will  admit  that  I 
think  very  highly  of  the  small  watershed 
program,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
already  has  been  accomplished  and  what 
remains  to  be  done  to  help  those  upstream 
communities  still  without  adequate  flood 
protection.  But  I  am  also  In  a  position  to 
offer  you  a  great  deal  of  first-hand  informa- 
tion about  a  program  which  has  suffered 
from  more  than  its  share  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  one-sided  criticism  during  the  past 
three  years. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  pub- 
lished a  14-page  pamphlet  to  explain  the 
P.L.  566  program  to  the  public.  The  pamphlet 
begins  with  the  following  words : 

"Experience  in  hundreds  of  localities  dem- 
onstrates that  multiple-purpose  small  water- 
shed projects  are  an  effective  means  of 
dealing  with  land  use  and  water  resource 
problems,  of  improving  the  quality  of  life 
in  both  rural  and  urban  America,  and  of 
balancing  our  future  national  growth." 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
document  this  statement  for  you. 

At  the  same  time,  I  hope  to  demonstrate 
that  the  effects  of  small  watershed  projects 


are  consistent  with  the  declaration  of  envi- 
ronmental policy  as  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress In  Title  I  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  NEPA  charges  the  Federal 
Government  with  assuring  for  all  Americans 
"safe,  healthful,  productive,  and  esthetlcally 
and  culturally  pleasing  surroundings."  It 
also  calls  for  "a  balance  between  population 
and  resource  use  which  will  permit  high 
standards  of  living  and  a  wide  sharing  of 
life's  amenities"  and  enhancement  of  the 
"quality  of  renewable  resources."  The  worthy 
aims  expressed  In  this  Act,  which  is  less  than 
three  years  old,  have  a  familiar  ring  to  mem- 
bers of  this  30-year-old  organization.  SCSA 
accepted  these  challenges  many  years  ago. 

What  la  the  impact  of  the  small  watershed 
program  on  the  environment? 

First,  It  reduces  frequency  and  depth  of 
flooding  In  farm,  urban,  and  residential  areas. 
We  estimate  that  the  watershed  projects  al- 
ready prevented  flood  damages  In  the  order 
of  300  million  dollars,  and  they  almost  cer- 
tainly have  saved  human  lives  as  well. 

During  June,  when  the  heavy  rainfall  ac- 
companying Hurricane  Agnes  caused  serious 
flooding  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  all  or 
part  of  75  small  watershed  projects  lay  In  the 
path  of  the  hurricane.  All  of  the  dams  and 
other  structures  associated  with  those  proj- 
ects did  the  job  they  were  designed  to  do. 
None  of  the  small  watershed  dams  failed,  or 
even  came  close  to  failure.  Each  helped  to 
prevent  a  regional  catastrophe  from  becom- 
ing a  series  of  even  greater  local  disasters. 

Lake  Needwood  and  Lake  Frank,  for  exam- 
ple. In  the  Upper  RQck  Creek  watershed  pBOJ- 
ect  north  of  Washington,  D.C.,  kept  flood- 
waters  out  of  hundreds  of  homes  and  apart- 
ments In  the  densely  settled  suburb  of  the 
capital.  Even  after  the  hurricane  dumped 
from  7  to  9  Inches  of  rain  In  the  watershed 
In  24  hours,  the  level  of  water  In  the  lake 
was  still  more  than  two  feet  below  the  ele- 
vation of  the  ,^nergency  spillway  and  more 
than  14  feet  below  the  top  of  the  dam. 
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"Pity  the  area  below  If  the  dam  hadnt 
been  there."  editorialized  one  local  news- 
paper. 

In  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvanta,  where  10 
Inches  of  rain  feU  Ui  36  hours.  Mayor  WUllam 
Hall  reported  that  the  Marsh  Creek  water- 
ahed  project  prevented  millions  of  dollars  In 
damages. 

In  the  town  of  Jim  Thorpe,  Pennsylvania, 
local  officials  estimate  that  the  Mauch  Chunk 
watershed  project  prevented  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  In  flood  damages. 

In  Virginia,  the  Mountain  Run  watershed 
project  held  back  1.8  billion  gsUons  of  water 
during  Agnes  and  without  question  protected 
the  town  of  Culpeper  from  serious  flooding. 
The  nearby  towns  of  Rapldan  and  Reming- 
ton, which  so  far  do  not  yet  have  protection, 
were  inundated  by  the  same  storm. 

The  list  of  successes  could  go  on  and  on. 
In  1967,  a  nursing  home  In  Randolph,  New 
York,  was  evacuated  when  4.7  Inches  of  rain 
fell.  This  year,  during  hurricane  Agnes,  the 
rain  totalled  6  Inches,  but  the  home  and  Its 
patients  were  never  threatened.  The  differ- 
ence was  a  new  dam  constructed  as  part  of 
a  small  watershed  project  for  the  area. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  clean  up  after  a 
flood  knows  well  that  flood  protection  la  one 
form  of  environmental  Improvement. 

Another  contribution  to  environmental 
improvement  In  the  Pli.  666  program  accrues 
from  the  conservation  treatment  of  farms  In 
the  watershed.  Sound  land  treatment  is  es- 
sential to  reduce  water  run-off  and  sedimen- 
tation. Once  again,  our  recent  experience 
with  Hurricane  Agnes  reminded  us  of  the  far- 
reaching  Impact  on  the  environment  of  land 
treatment.  It  also  reminded  us  that  the  Job  Is 
far  from  finished. 

In  Virginia,  David  Grlmwood.  the  SCS  state 
conservationist,  toured  fiooded  areas  by  hell- 
copter  soon  after  the  disaster.  He  said :  "One 
of  the  things  that  really  sickened  me  was  to 
see  the  damage  done  to  unprotected  farm 
lands  above  the  dam.  Fields  without  strip- 
cropping  and  waterways  were  badly  rilled 
and  gullied,  and  you  could  spot  the  sediment 
run-off  patterns.  I  don't  think  most  people 
realize  how  much  everyday  soil  conservation 
work  pays  off  during  and  after  floods." 

You  people  here  realize  It.  Small  water- 
shed projects  have  prevented  nearly  15  mil- 
lion tons  of  sediment  from  accumulating  In 
streams  or  lakes,  or  from  becoming  tinwel- 
come  deposits  on  land  downstream,  since 
the  program  began. 

SCS  requires  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
critical  sediment  sources  above  a  P.L.  566 
dam  either  be  treated  or  be  under  treatment 
at  the  time  the  dam  Is  constructed.  We  also 
require  that  at  least  half  of  the  land  above 
a  dam  be  included  In  a  conservation  plan 
before  work  on  the  dam  begins. 

The  havoc  wrought  by  Hurricane  Agnes  on 
eastern  farmland  taught  us  that  these  mlnl- 
muzn  goals  are  Just  that,  and  that  we  must 
keep  our  basic  missions  in  mind  and  redouble 
efforts  to  put  more  farmland  under  conser- 
vation agreement. 

The  hiirrlcane  also  reminded  us  of  still 
another  lesson  that  has  too  often  been  for- 
gotten In  recent  years:  a  decision  to  do  noth- 
ing to  alleviate  watershed  problems  Is,  In  It- 
self, a  major  decision  about  the  environment. 
A  lot  of  people  have  been  worried  of  late 
about  man's  ability  to  accurately  depict  the 
fourth  or  fifth  order  of  consequence  of  his 
actions  upon  the  environment.  And  If  you 
can't  project  with  absolute  certainty  the 
consequences  of  your  actions,  they  say,  man- 
kind and  the  environment  would  be  better 
off  If  you  did  nothing  at  all. 

Now  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  we 
frequently  do  not  have  all  the  Information 
we  need  to  predict  every  consequence  of 
every  action  that  man  takes  In  his  environ- 
ment. But  I  do  not  believe  that  Is  sulB- 
clent  reason  to  suspend  all  action.  The  first 


and  second  order  consequences  of  Inaction 
are  much  too  disastrous  for  that:  wrecked 
homes  and  businesses,  eroded  farms,  ruined 
crops,  human  lives  lost. 

More  vivid  to  me  than  any  statistics  about 
damages  was  a  television  Interview  with  a 
young  Virginia  man  whose  first  home,  his 
furniture,  his  wife's  piano,  all  had  been  lost 
to  the  flood. 

"How  much  has  this  cost  you?"  asked  the 
Interviewer. 

The  young  man  looked  shocked.  "I  guess 
>25,000,"  he  said.  "But  our  things  meant  a 
lot  more  to  us  than  the  money  Involved.  It 
was  part  of  our  lives  that  washed  away." 

The  floods  suffered  this  year  In  South  Da- 
kota and  the  Mld-Atlantlc  States  are  the 
type  of  disasters  against  which  small  water- 
shed projects  can  provide  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection. These  obvious  and  predictable  con- 
sequences are  the  reason  we  should  get  on 
with  oxir  work  and  develop  needed  projects. 
The  price  of  Inaction  Is  frequently  too  high 
a  price  for  the  Nation  to  pay. 

Flood  protection  Is  not  the  only  way  in 
which  the  small  watershed  program  beneflta 
the  environment,  by  any  means.  In  many 
projects,  we  also  Improve  water  quality  and 
assure  greater  water  supply  through  the 
watershed  program.  In  keeping  with  the 
multiple-purposes  of  P.L.  666.  local  spon- 
sors are  encouraged  to  provide  water  supply 
storage  In  available  reservoirs  for  both  pres- 
ent and  anticipated  demands. 

Since  1958,  200  multiple-purpose  reser- 
voirs incorporating  water  storage  for  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  use  have  been  planned 
In  small  watershed  projects.  When  completed, 
these  reservoirs  will  provide  water  to  206 
communities  and  more  than  1.2  million  peo- 
ple. 

Like  flood  statistics,  these  figures  only  hint 
at  the  human  story  that  lies  behind  them. 
Water  supply  can  mean  life  or  death  to  a 
community.  Not  long  ago,  for  Instance,  the 
city  of  Winfleld,  Kansas,  faced  a  serious  water 
quality  problem.  Its  supply,  drawn  from  wells, 
was  subject  to  salt  water  pollution.  Winfleld, 
a  town  of  more  than  11,000,  Includes  the 
patients  and  staff  of  a  Kansas  state  hospital 
for  the  handicapped.  A  dependable  supply 
of  quality  water  was  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  Institution. 

Planners  of  the  Timber  Creek  Watershed 
Project  helped  solve  the  town's  problem. 
They  Increased  the  capacity  of  a  flood-pre- 
vention reservoir  to  Include  storage  for  mu- 
nicipal water  supply.  The  city  developed  a 
new  water  treatment  plant  and  a  1.5  million 
gallon  ground  storage  supply  facility.  To 
provide  adequate  pressure.  It  also  constructed 
a  1  million  gallon  elevated  storage  tower. 
These  supply  and  treatment  facilities  will 
provide  Winfleld  and  surrounding  areas  with 
quality  water  supply  that  should  prove  suffi- 
cient until  the  year  2020.  And  recently,  Win- 
fleld City  Lake  has  been  developed  to  meet 
the  recreation  needs  of  the  area.  Local  resi- 
dents began  fishing  there  in  summer.  This 
development  has  significantly  improved  the 
hiiman  environment  and  quality  of  life  of 
this  conununlty. 

The  economic  and  physical  growth  of 
scores  of  smaU  rural  commvmltles  like  Win- 
field,  Kansas,  Is  limited  absolutely  by  Inade- 
quate supply  of  water.  It  will  avail  us  little 
to  talk  about  reversing  the  tide  of  migration 
from  country  to  city  and  attracting  more 
business  and  Industry  to  rural  America  If 
the  water  supply  In  these  country  towns  Is 
Inadequate  even  to  meet  the  needs  of  present 
residents.  That  Is  why  I  attach  so  much  Im- 
portance to  this  benefit  of  the  small  water- 
shed program,  a  benefit  In  keeping  with  that 
charge  to  the  government  In  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  about  enhancing 
"the  quality  of  renewable  resources." 

There  are  many  examples,  of  course,  of  the 
new  business  and  Industry  that  have  fol- 


lowed In  the  wake  of  multl-purpoee  water- 
shed projects.  Near  Crozet,  VlrglnU,  the 
structure  known  as  Beaver  Creek  Lake  covers 
104  acres  and  contains  760  million  gallons 
of  water.  Because  water  Is  available,  two 
major  industries  have  settled  In  Crozet.  One 
of  them,  a  frozen  food  company,  uses  a  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  a  day.  The  new  flrma 
provide  Jobs  for  nearly  2,600  workers  and 
have  brought  $15  million  in  annual  payrolls 
to  the  area.  Men  and  women  who  formerly 
were  underemployed  fEurm  workers  now  havs 
decent  homes  and  new  cars  and  television 
sets,  like  their  relatives  In  larger  communi- 
ties, and  the  benefits  to  the  community  con- 
tinue to  multiply. 

Another  benefit  of  P.L.  566  projects,  one 
perhaps  unfamiliar  to  project  sponsors  In 
eastern  states.  Is  the  creation  of  a  regvUar 
and  dependable  supply  of  irrigation  water. 

An  outstanding  example  Is  the  American 
Pork-Dry  Creek  project  In  Utah.  This  project 
serves  a  watershed  that  had  too  much  water 
In  spring  following  rapid  snowmelts  and  too 
little  water  In  siunmer.  Sediment  damage 
caused  by  spring  floods  also  plagued  the 
local  landowners. 

The  plan  called  for  four  debris  basins  stra- 
tegically placed  to  hold  the  surging  waters 
from  the  mountains  and  to  permit  the  sedi- 
ment to  settle.  Also  included  In  the  plans 
was  the  SUver  Lake  Plat  Irrigation  Reservoir. 
Local  Irrigation  users  bear  the  additional 
cost  of  this  reservoir  to  provide  water  for 
irrigation  when  other  supplies  are  exhausted. 
As  is  typical  with  watershed  projects,  spon- 
sors also  found  ways  to  conserve  water  sup- 
plies, to  stretch  them,  and  to  avoid  waste. 
They  report  that  lining  the  Irrigation  ditches 
with  concrete  saves  nearly  a  third  of  the 
watershed's  supply  of  Irrigation  water,  and 
they  are  continuing  to  line  about  80,000 
feet  of  canals  and  ditches  annually. 

In  Wyoming,  a  different  solution  to  a  simi- 
lar problem  was  applied  by  sponsors  of  the 
Star  Valley  Dry  Creek  Project.  Like  their 
neighbors  In  Utah,  they  were  running  out 
of  Irrigation  water  'in  August.  The  people  of 
Star  Valley  eliminated  the  old  Irrigation 
canals  that  fed  their  sprinklers,  and  re- 
placed them  with  a  pipeline  that  Intercepts 
water  at  a  point  high  in  the  mountains. 
The  weight  of  the  water  confined  In  the  pipe 
provides  the  needed  pressvire:  the  same  prin- 
ciple Is  used  In  municipal  water  towers. 

Working  In  cooperation  with  the  Star 
Valley  farmers,  the  Forest  Service  built  level 
terraces  In  the  mountains  to  catch  and  hold 
water  and  snow.  They  also  stabilized  nearly 
29,000  feet  of  gullies  to  help  control  flash 
fiooding  and  assure  a  continuing  and  steady 
supply  of  water. 

Another  benefit  of  watershed  projects  is 
one  which  is  particularly  close  to  my  heart. 
It  Is  a  benefit  consistent  with  the  aim  ex- 
pressed in  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  achieving  "a  wide  sharing  of  life's 
amenities."  I  refer  to  recreation. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  con- 
sider recreation  In  any  way  a  frivolous  bene- 
fit. In  my  opinion,  to  be  cut  off  from  such 
simple  pleasures  as  swimming  and  boating, 
fishing  and  camping,  picnicking  and  hiking. 
Is  to  be  psychologically  crippled. 

I  was  deeply  moved  on  a  recent  visit  to  a 
lake  constructed  as  part  of  the  Duncan  Creek 
Watershed  Project  In  South  Carolina.  That 
lake  has  brought  the  pleasures  of  fishing  to 
many  people,  Including  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  chUdren  of  Whltten 
Village,  a  state  training  school.  The  Village 
built  access  ramps  for  wheelchairs  and  a  fish- 
ing pier  for  the  children.  The  Pish  and  WUd- 
llfe  Service  was  asked  to  stock  the  lake  with 
bass,  bream,  and  channel  catfish.  But 
whether  they  catch  a  fish  or  not,  one  can  see 
by  the  faces  of  these  children  that  the  simple 
act  of  dropping  a  line  In  the  water  provides 
them   with   more  enjoyment    than   perhaps 
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they  are  able  to  ezperlenctt  In  any  other  way. 
In  the  mathematics  of  computing  cost-bene- 
fit r&tloe.  I  am  not  sure  what  dollar  value 
you  could  put  on  such  an  experience  for  2,800 
people,  but  In  my  own  private  scale  of  values, 
I  would  rate  it  very  high  Indeed.  The  bene- 
fits to  the  human  beings  involved  transcend 
any  Inventory  of  physical  facilities. 

Another  watershed  lake,  this  one  in  Geor- 
gia, offers  special  recreational  opportunities 
to  more  than  16  000  physically  handicapped 
pe<^le  every  year.  At  Port  Targo  Lake,  a 
multi-purpose  flood  prevention  and  recrea- 
tion structure  was  built  as  part  of  the  Mar- 
bury  Creek  Watershed  Project.  The  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  provided 
paths  for  wheelchairs  and  installed  ramps 
for  rolling  specially  built  chairs  Into  the 
water.  There  are  nature  trails  and  piers  where 
people  confined  to  wheelchairs  can  flsh.  Plant 
Identification  markers  and  other  signs  '.n  the 
park  area  are  in  writing  and  in  Braille.  Here 
blind  and  crippled  adults  and  children  can 
swim,  flsh,  play  and  enjoy  nature  despite 
their  handicaps.  Like  the  lake  in  South 
Carolina,  Fort  Yargo  demonstrates  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  small  watershed  projects 
for  extending  the  amenities  of  the  natural 
environment  to  all  people. 

A  growing  r  -mber  of  small  watershed  pro- 
jects also  include  planned  Improvements  In 
fish  and  vrlldllfe  habitat.  One  example  Is 
Trafton  Lake,  In  Maine,  one  of  three  sites 
planned  as  part  of  the  Limestone  Stream 
Watershed  Project. 

Several  months  after  Trtrfton  Lake  was 
filled  In  AprU  1969.  fisheries  biologists  made 
a  census  of  the  game  flsh  population  and 
found  that  It  contained  so  many  brook  trout 
that  supplemental  stocking  was  unnecessary. 
One  reason  is  that  the  nursery  area  above 
the  lake  was  carefully  preserved  during  con- 
struction. Also,  water  temperattu'es  and  food 
supply  In  the  lake  are  optlmxun  for  a  \rout 
flshery. 

Besides  providing  more  flshlng,  both  flood 
prevention  and  multiple  purpose  reservoirs 
can  be  modified  to  permit  controlled  man- 
agement of  the  level  of  the  water  surface. 
This  permits  planned  water  fluctuations  for 
the  management  of  .he  flshery  habitat.  It 
also  permits  seeding  of  desirable  food  plants 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  reservoir,  which 
can  be  flooded  In  the  fall  to  provide  food  for 
migratory  waterfowl. 

We  in  SCS  are  convinced  that  much  more 
can  be  done  to  improve  flsh  and  wildlife 
habitat  in  P.L.  566  projects,  on  a  case  by 
case  basis,  particularly  if  flsh  and  wildlife  ex- 
perts participate  In  the  planning  from  t.'ie 
very  beginning. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  co- 
operation I  have  In  mind  is  taking  place  in 
Tennessee.  During  the  past  10  years,  an  in- 
teragency group  of  biologists  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Game  and  Pish  Commission,  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 
SCS,  has  helped  plan  and  evaluate  44  water- 
shed nrojects  In  the  State. 

In  each  case,  the  group  makes  an  inven- 
tory of  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  in  the 
watershed  and  determines  the  actual  and 
potential  flsh  and  wildlife  values  in  the 
area.  These  values  can  then  be  considered  by 
the  local  sponsors  and  the  watershed  plan- 
ning party  as  they  develop  the  work  plan. 

After  the  watershed  application  Is  approved 
for  planning,  the  biologists  study  the  flood 
prevention  measures  to  determine  their  im- 
pact. If  any,  on  flsh  and  wildlife.  Prom  this 
study  additional  measures  may  be  recom- 
mended for  improving  wildlife  resources  or 
for  mitigating  damage  to  them. 

This  cooperative  approach,  which  extends 
even  into  the  construction  phase  has  worked 
very  well  In  Tennessee,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  shouldn't  work  in  other  States  as  well. 
Certain! V  this  Is  a  far  better  approach  than 


boycotting  the  planning  process  entirely, 
only  to  superimpose  an  overview  of  a  project 
after  the  basic  work  Is  done. 

If  you  want  first-hand  knowledge  of  a 
project,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  personal 
participation  In  planning  that  project.  This 
was  Drought  home  to  me  with  some  force 
recently,  when  I  visited  India  to  study  some 
of  that  nation's  resource  problems.  Before 
my  trip,  I  had  done  a  good  deal  of  advance 
reading — enough  to  run  across  many  con- 
flicting reports  which  I  was  unable  to  re- 
solve In  my  own  mind.  While  traveling  In 
India,  however,  I  was  able  to  make  some 
positive  Judgments  by  using  my  own  eyes 
and  ears  and  by  talking  with  people  whose 
experience  I  respected. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  a  man  who  tries 
to  Judge  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  PX.  566 
watershed  project  from  a  distance.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  get  the  project  Into  perspective 
unless  you  examine  the  site,  wrestle  person- 
ally with  the  problems,  and  immerse  your- 
self in  the  conflicts.  That  Is  why  I  welcome 
the  Tennessee  approach.  That  Is  why  I  dis- 
trust the  efforts  of  some  to  set  themselves 
up  as  Judge  and  Jury  while  remaining  him- 
dreds  of  miles  from  the  watershed  site.  This 
simplistic  approach  is  not  going  to  help 
resolve  the  conflicts  we  are  experiencing 
today. 

I  have  grown  wary  of  engaging  in  general- 
ized discussions  of  channel  Improvement 
work.  The  fact  Is  that  you  can't  Isolate  chan- 
nel work  In  a  watershed  project  from  other 
aspects  of  the  project.  You  have  to  look  at  all 
facets  of  each  watershed  projct  to  come  to 
any  sensible  conclusion  about  its  value  to 
the  community  and  its  Impact  on  the  en- 
vironment 

I  also  have  learned  first-hand  that  it  is 
risky  to  generalize  about  the  motives  of  local 
people  who  are  personally  Involved  In  water- 
shed planning.  Some  critics  of  the  program 
try  to  tell  me  that  farmers  are  motivated  by 
crass  economic  considerations  and  that  only 
scientists  are  concerned  about  the  state  of 
the  environment.  We  all  live  hi  this  environ- 
ment together;  farmer  and  biologist;  bu- 
reaucrat and  businessman.  All  share  a  con- 
cern about  what  kind  of  world  we  bequeath 
to  our  children  and  grandchildren.  Certainly 
the  long  history  of  participation  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  such  movements  as  soU 
stewardship  and  wildlife  preservation  pro- 
vides ample  evidence  that  the  farmer  is  mo- 
tivated by  far  more  than  the  dollar  sign. 
As  one  farmer  told  me  not  long  ago,  "If  I 
were  In  this  business  just  for  the  profit,  I 
believe  I'd  get  out  of  It." 

All  of  us  who  appreciate  the  virtues  of  the 
small  watershed  program  should  be  willing 
to  speak  up  more  forcefully  in  its  behalf.  The 
P.L.  566  program  Is  not  coming  to  an  end; 
It  Is  Just  beginning.  We  estimate  that  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  Job  that  needs  to  be 
done  Is  already  under  way;  the  bulk  of  the 
work  lies  ahead  of  \is.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  local-state-Pederal  program  which  has 
any  more  potential  for  contributing  to  bet- 
ter urban  and  rural  life  and  the  environ- 
ment than  the  small  watershed  program. 

We  have  made  some  mistakes,  to  be  sure 
but  In  far  more  Instances,  we  have  Joined 
with  sponsors  in  helping  bring  untold  en- 
vironmental as  well  as  economic  benefits  to 
local  people.  And  with  new  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Congress  this  year,  there  is  a  chance 
that  the  small  watershed  program  may  bf- 
come  an  even  more  useful  vehicle  for  serv. 
Ing  rural  communities  In  the  future. 

But  it  Is  going  to  take  the  full  participa- 
tion at  knowledgeable  people  who  are  com- 
mitted to  participate  In  local  Dianning — peo- 
ple from  all  manner  of  background  and 
disciplines,  like  those  assembled  at  this  great 
meeting  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of 
America.  This  Is  a  program  for  the  people — 


not  for  one  kind  of  people  or  one  segment  of 
society  or  one  point  of  view — but  for  all  the 
people.  That  is  why  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
of  the  small  watershed  program;  that  is  why 
I  am  so  confident  about  its  future. 


GENOCIDE  AND  REFUGEES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  great  suffering  that 
occurred  because  of  acts  of  genocide 
during  the  Second  World  War.  The 
events  so  shocked  us  that  our  Nation 
became  a  leader  in  the  United  Nations, 
urging  and  participating  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  Genocide  Convention.  I  have 
been  compelled  to  speak  before  the  Sen- 
ate daily  for  the  last  5  years  to  promote 
ratification  of  that  treaty,  because  geno- 
cide still  exists  in  the  world  today. 

One  side  effect  of  genocide  which  has 
been  overlooked  during  much  of  the 
debate  is  the  impact  of  genocide  on  the 
living  members  of  a  persecuted  group. 

For  many  people  the  best  alternative 
available  to  them  is  to  flee  to  another 
coimtry,  upsetting  the  peace  between 
nations.  The  suffering  which  these  refu- 
gees experience  is  often  beyond  belief. 
They  may  live  for  months  or  years  in  a 
foreign  territory  whose  economy  is  un- 
able to  accommodate  them.  Often,  they 
suffer  from  malnutrition.  Adequate  hous- 
ing may  not  be  available.  The  fear  and 
despair  which  they  face  can  be  unbear- 
able. 

At  the  present  time,  many  refugees  are 
now  suffering  from  this  side  effect  of 
genocide.  In  Bangladesh,  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  homeless  and  himgry  people 
is  possible  only  because  of  a  great  spirit 
of  unity  among  the  people.  Yet  their 
pain  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
severe. 

During  the  17-year  war  in  Sudan, 
nearly  200,000  refugees  fled  the  coimtry 
and  still  face  much  misery  before  they 
are  repatriated. 

Many  citizens  of  Bunmdi  are  now 
fleeing  their  country  as  the  killing 
continues. 

The  crime  of  genocide  is  creating  in- 
ternational havoc  and  immense  suffer- 
ing. I  urge  ratification  of  the  genocide 
treaty  not  only  to  declare  our  opposition 
to  the  crime  of  genocide,  but  also  to  give 
these  refugees  the  hope  that  they  need 
if  they  are  to  rebuild  their  broken  lives. 
And  we  cannot  forget  the  many  people 
who  will  become  refugees  if  genocide  is 
allowed  to  occur  In  the  future. 


GRAIN  SALES  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  farmers  are 
reaping  the  benefits  of  President  Nix- 
on's wise  and  far-seeing  policies  as  re- 
flected in  the  approximately  $1  billion 
in  agricultural  conun«iity  export  sales 
recently  completed. 

These  recent  sales  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  soybeans  follow  the  3  million 
tons  of  feed  grain — about  $150  million 
worth — exported  to  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
fall  of  1971.  These  commercisil  sales  re- 
sulted from  the  Nixon  policies  which  have 
brought  the  level  of  farmers'  income  to 
the  highest  on  recc<rd. 
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PRESIDENT    CHANGED    POLlCnSS 

President  Nixon  revised  the  trading 
rules  imposed  by  President  Kennedy  and 
continued  by  President  Johnson,  which 
adversely  affected  sales  to  Soviet-bloc  na- 
tions and  our  efforts  to  solve  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem.  Moreover, 
there  was  no  indication  that  these  bur- 
densome regulations  prevented  the  So- 
viet-bloc nations  from  obtaining  the 
needed  grain  supplies.  The  restrictive 
programs  of  past  administrations,  of  Im- 
posing certain  shipping  limitations  and 
licensing  exports,  increased  costs  to  im- 
porters and  was  deemed  by  President 
Nixon  to  be  of  doubtful  utility.  He  elimi- 
nated these  burdensome  regulations. 

RECORDSETTING    AGREEMENT 

He  decided  to  offer  the  Soviet  bloc  the 
same  competitive  conditions  available  to 
other  nations.  Such  a  policy  enables  our 
export  firms  to  be  in  the  position  of  of- 
fering agricultural  conunodlties  every 
hour  of  every  day.  Moreover,  on  July  8, 
1972,  President  Nixon  announced  the 
successful  negotiation  of  the  largest  3- 
year  grain  agreement  in  history  between 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.— $750 
million.  As  a  part  of  that  agreement,  the 
United  States  is  making  available  regtdar 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  credit 
terms.  Trade  reports  have  indicated  very 
substantial  cash  purchases  of  grain  and 
soybeans  in  addition  to  the  credit  pur- 
chases. 

LABOR    BENEFITS 

The  Presidential  mission  to  the  Soviet 
Union  is  resulting  in  a  basic  change  in 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  will  now  become  the 
largest  single  importer  of  our  farm  out- 
put. Labor  will  benefit  to  the  tune  of  35,- 
000  to  50,000  man-years  of  additional 
work.  Our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion will  be  much  improved.  All  of  this  is 
tangible  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  bold  efforts  for  peaceful 

trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitied,  "Another 
Fiscal  Year  Record  for  U.S.  Agricultural 
Exports,"  from  the  August  7,  1972,  issue 
of  Foreign  AgricvUture,  a  publication  of 
the  Foreign  Agriculture  Service,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  outlines  the  progress  In 
agricultural  export  sales  during  the  past 
recordbreaking  fiscal  year.  It  Is  well  that 
this  story  receive  the  extensive  distribu- 
tion provided  by  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Anothxb  Fiscal  Tear  Rbcobd  foe  VS. 

AOKICTJLTURAL   EXPORTS 

(By  Dewaln  H.  Rahe) 
In  1971-72,  US.  agricultural  exports  again 
advanced  to  an  all-time  high,  reaching  $8 
billion.  The  Increase  of  4  percent,  or  $200  mil- 
lion, was  all  In  commercial  sales  for  dollars. 
Shipments  of  animals  and  animal  products 
jumped  to  more  than  »!  billion,  a  record  for 
that  export  category;  and  shipments  of  aoy- 
beans  and  products  passed  $2  billion,  a  first 
for  any  category. 

Higher  prices  were  responsible  for  nearly 

All  the  increase:  export  value  increases  for 

soybeans,  cotton,  dairy  products,  cattle  hides, 

fruits,  nuts,  vegetables,  and  feedgralns  more 
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than  offset  reductions  in  shipments  of  wheat, 
flaxseed,  alfalfa  meal,  and  animal  fats.  Vol- 
ume, however,  about  equaled  the  record  level 
of  the  previous  year. 

Plscal  1972  had  most  of  Its  agricultviral 
trade  misfortunes  during  Its  first  half.  Plrst, 
the  longshoremen's  strike  at  east  coast,  west 
coast,  and  gulf  ports  severely  hampered  ex- 
ports, although  8tepped-up  shipments  before 
and  after  the  strike  somewhat  reduced  the 
impact  on  the  east  coast  and  the  gulf,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  remained  open  for 
shifts  from  gtilf  ports.  Second,  the  interna- 
tional monetary  crisis  created  uncertainty  In 
the  foreign  market,  delaying  the  purchase  of 
many  U.S.  products.  Third,  foreign  produc- 
tion of  grains,  especially  wheat,  showed  a 
substantial  increase  in  1971  which  damped 
the  demand  for  U.S.  grains  in  July-December. 
Diuring  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year, 
several    improvements   occurred.   Pirst,    the 
period  was  relatively  free  of  strikes  (except 
on  the  west  coast.  Jan.  17-Peb.  21).  Second. 
the  bulk  of  the  grain  sold  to  the  USSR  last 
fall    moved    out.    Third,    economic    growth 
picked  up  in  most  foreign  countries.  Pourth, 
reports  of  reductions  in  foreign  grain  pro- 
duction began  to  appear,  stimulating  U.S. 
sales.  Fifth,  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
and  the  revaluation  of  some  major  foreign 
currencies  increased  the  competitiveness  of 
many  UB.  farm  products.  However,  flexible 
duties  on  variable-levy  items,  plus  other  Eu- 
ropean restrictions,  offset  much  of  this  com- 
petitive edge.  Nonetheless,  January-June  ex- 
ports rose  to  a  record  $4.2  billion,  from  $3.9 
billion  the  year  before — enough  to  more  than 
balance  off  the  July-December  slump. 

Shipments  to  developed  countries  totaled 
$5.0  billion,  or  about  the  same  as  the  previous 
year;  but  the  composition  of  the  trade 
changed  considerably.  Por  example,  exports 
to  Japan,  the  top  market,  declined  by  about 
4  percent  because  of  a  sharp  reduction  in 
wheat  and  feedgralns.  Exports  to  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  on  the  other  hand,  rose 
about  7  percent  to  a  record  of  $1.9  billion. 
Exports  of  items  not  subject  to  variable  levies 
accounted  for  the  increase.  This  outweighted 
a  decline  In  exports  of  variable-levy  com- 
modities caused  by  the  sharp  increase  In  EC 
wheat  production  that  reduced  import  re- 
quirements. 

Developing  countries  accounted  for  $2.7 
billion  of  the  year's  total,  up  from  $2.5  bil- 
lion a  year  earlier.  Shipments  to  South  Viet- 
nam, India,  BrazU,  and  Morocco  declined, 
while  those  to  South  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Iran,  Pakistan,  Egypt,  Afghanistan.  Colombia, 
and  Peru  gained. 

Sales  to  COMECON  countries  rose  over  $280 
mUllon,  from  about  $170  mlUlon  in  1970-71. 
The  largest  part  of  this  Increase  came  from 
feedgraln  sales  of  $135  million  to  the  USSR. 
Expori:p  to  other  COMECON  countries  showed 
mixed  trends,  with  Increases  for  Poland  and 
East  Germany  and  decreases  for  Romania, 
Bulgaria.  Czechslovakla,  and  Hungary. 

Exports  of  soybeans  and  products  Jumped 
6  percent  to  a  new  record  of  over  $2  billion — 
the  first  commodity  group  ever  to  exceed  that 
figure.  Both  jMloes  and  volume  were  up  from 
iMt  year's  record. 

Soybean  exports  rose  to  over  430  million 
bushels,  from  424  million  a  year  earlier.  Top 
markets  again  were  the  EC,  Japan,  Spain, 
Canada  (Includes  transshipments),  Taiwan, 
Denmark,  and  Israel.  Increased  foreign  de- 
mand for  meal  was  the  princlal  reason  for  the 
rise.  The  expending  livestock  Industries  of 
many  countries,  especially  those  in  Weetern 
Europe,  are  emphasizing  hnproved  feeding 
practices,  which  require  greater  use  of  high- 
protein  feed.  The  high  price  of  grains  in  the 
EC  has  also  encouraged  feeding  of  soybean 

meal.  . 

U.S.  stocks  were  smaller  in  1971-72  and 
prices  higher,  pushing  export  value  up  about 


9  percent.  Average  unit  value  was  $3.22  per 
bushel  compared  with  $3.00  in  1970-71.  Por 
many  foreign  buyers,  these  higher  prices  were 
offset  by  the  reallnement  of  the  U.S.  doUar 
with  other  currencies.  In  Japan,  the  elimina- 
tion of  Import  tariffs  on  soybeans  also  helped 
maintain  stable  prices  to  Japanese  buyers. 

Combined  exports  of  soybean  oil  and  cot- 
tonseed oU  were  down  slightly  from  last  year's 
record  level  of  2.1  billion  pounds.  StUl,  the 
1971-72  figure  of  2.0  billion  pounds  was  the 
second  highest  on  record.  Porelgn  consump- 
tion of  vegetable  oils  continued  to  gain  in 
both  developed  and  developing  countries,  and 
strong  demand  for  U.S.  soybean  oU  con- 
tributed to  the  near-record  export  total;  but 
foreign  production  of  copra,  palm  and  palm 
kernel  oils,  peanuts,  and  rapeseed  rose  sharp- 
ly, somewhat  reducing  U.S.  vegetable  oU  sales. 
Protein  meal  exports  totaled  4.5  million 
tons,  down  somewhat  from  a  year  earlier. 
However,  value  was  about  the  same  because 
of  higher  prices.  Soybean  meal  accounted  for 
over  90  percent  of  the  total.  U.S.  meal  ex- 
ports. Including  the  equivalent  of  oilseeds, 
accoimted  for  about  one-half  of  the  world 
export  total. 

Exports  of  grains  and  preparations  feu 
about  4  percent.  Wheat  accounted  for  the 
decline,  totaling  around  632  million  bushels 
compared  with  738  million  a  year  earlier  as 
Increased  grain  production,  especially  of 
wheat,  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  reduced 
the  demand  for  UJB.  wheat. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  drop  in  wheat 
exports  can  be  traced  to  losses  during  the 
longshoremen's  strikes.  For  example,  wheat 
exports  through  the  west  coast  ports  declined 
to  176  mUlion  bushels,  from  214  million  a 
year  earlier.  Down  sharply  were  exports  to 
India,  Pakistan,  Brazil.  Japan,  the  EC,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  to  Japan  alone 
plunged  from  106  million  bushels  to  80  mil- 
lion. Advancing  somewhat,  however,  were  ex- 
ports to  Iran,  Mexico,  Peru,  Afghanistan, 
Syria,  and  Pakistan. 

The  average  export  value  of  wheat  rose  to 
$1.68  per  bushel,  from  $1.65  per  bushel  in 
1970-71  when  feed  wheat  accounted  for  a 
large  part  of  the  total.  This  year,  with  the 
sharp  drop  in  feedgraln  prices,  feed  wheat 
exports  fell. 

Rice  exports  totaled  37.4  mUlion  bags, 
slightly  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Exports  to 
the  EC,  Korea,  and  South  Vietnam  were 
smaller;  those  to  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ban- 
gladesh, larger.  Heavy  exports  to  developing 
countries  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
helped  maintain  the  total.  With  increasing 
population  and  somewhat  smaller  production 
in  a  number  of  these  countries,  demand  for 
U.8.  rice  rose  sharply. 

Exports  of  feedgralns  rose  al)out  1.7  mU- 
lion tons,  to  a  total  of  20.8  million.  AU  the 
increase  occurred  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
year.  The  continued  growth  of  demand  for 
livestock  products  throughout  the  devel- 
M)ed  and  developing  countries  has  created 
more  demand  for  U.S.  feedgralns.  The  CTir- 
rent  world  meat  shortage,  in  particular,  has 
encouraged  many  livestock  producers  around 
the  world  to  feed  animals  to  heavier  weights. 
Purchase  of  2.5  million  tons  of  feedgralns 
by  the  USSR  last  fall— most  of  which  moved 
in  the  second  half  of  fiscal  1972— contributed 
to  the  overaU  gains;  and  exports  to  the  EC 
were  over  one-half  mUlion  tons  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.  Also,  reduced  coarse  grain 
production  In  some  coxmtries  caused  many 
foreign  purchasers  to  turn  to  the  United 
States  for  their  feedgraln  supplies.  Com 
production  in  Argentina,  for  example,  feU 
by  4  million  tons,  and  grain  sorghum  pro- 
duction, by  2.3  mUlion.  Com  production  in 
South  Africa  rose  to  record  levels,  but  South 
African  exports  are  somewhat  Umlted  by 
handling  and  transportation  facilities. 
The  rise  in  UJ8.  feedgraln  exports  might 
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have  be«n  even  larger  bad  not  sblpments  to 
Japan  declined  by  over  2  million  tons,  as 
Japan  made  more  coarse  grain  piircbases 
elsewhere — especially  in  Avistralla,  Brazil, 
South  ATrica,  and  Thailand.  In  addition, 
Japan  reduced  Its  feedgraln  Import  require- 
ments by  using  1.6  million  tons  of  surplus 
rice  for  feed. 

Cotton  exports  roee  8  percent  In  value,  all 
of  the  Increase  stemming  from  higher  prices. 
In  quantity,  cotton  exports  totaled  3.3  mil- 
lion bales,  down  slightly  from  the  3.7  million 
of  a  year  earlier.  Export  value  jumped  to 
nearly  $160  per  bale  from  $132  the  previous 
year. 

Strong  world  demand  for  cotton  has  helped 
VS.  exports  despite  tight  supplies  and  rela- 
tively high  prices.  Foreign  non-Communist 
production  In  1970-71  was  down  sharply, 
while  consumption  was  up  In  both  Commu- 
nist and  non-Communist  countries,  thereby 
pulling  world  stocks  down  to  a  20-year  low. 
U.S.  exports  have  fallen  sharply  since  March, 
when  reports  Indicated  that  world  produc- 
tion In  1971-72  would  be  substantially  larger; 
and  because  of  the  big  U.S.  cotton  crop  ex- 
pected In  1972-73,  many  foreign  buyers  have 
been  delaying  their  purchases.  Principal  cot- 
ton markets  this  year  included  Japan.  Can- 
ada, the  EC,  Indonesia,  Taiwan,  the  United 
EUngdom,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines. 

Tobacco  exports.  Including  bulk  tobacco, 
totaled  about  the  same  In  value  as  a  year 
earlier.  Quantity,  however,  fell  to  about  657 
million  pounds  from  584  million.  The  decline 
was  In  exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  tEe 
United  Kingdom  the  EC,  primarily  West  Ger- 
many. Other  tobacco  exports  Increased,  In- 
cluding those  of  burley.  Maryland,  and  dark 
flre-cured.  Exports  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco 
also  Increased,  to  33  million  poimds  com- 
pared with  29  million  a  year  ago. 

U.S.   AGRICULTURAL   EXPORTS:   VALUE    BY    COMMODITY 
FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 

lOollirs  In  mllljonsl 


Commodity 


1970-71   I  1971-72 


Change 
(percent) 


«195 

4-49 

229 

-16 

237 

-1-27 

178 

+25 

57 

+4 

US 

0 

1.011 


1,118 
305 

1,047 
133 


2,603 


Animals  and  animal  products: 

Dairy  products $131 

Fats,  oils,  and  greases 273 

Hides  and  skins |86 

Meats  and  meat  products..  143 

Poultry  products 55 

Otiier 115 

Total 903 

Grains  and  preparations: 
Feedgrains.  excluding 

products 1,096 

Rice 289 

Wheatand  flour 1,201 

Other 119 

TotiJ 2, 70S 

Oilseeds  and  products: 
Cottonseed  and  soybean 

oils 290 

Sonbeeni i,273 

Protein  meal 398 

Other 110 

Total 2, 071 

Other  products  and 

preparations: 

Cotton,  eicludinglinters...  492 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured..  570 

Fruits  and  preparations 341 

Nuts  and  preparations 66 

Vegetables  and 

preparations 208 

Other 400 

ToUl 2,077 

Total  exports 7.756 


+  12 


+2 

+6 

-13 

+12 


-4 


293 

+1 

1,391 

+9 

398 

0 

140 

+27 

2,222 


+7 


530 

+8 

570 

0 

381 

+12 

83 

+27 

230 

420 


+10 

+5 


2,214 


+7 


8,050 


+4 


>  Estinuted. 


Tobacco  exports  to  Japan  rose  to  63  million 
pounds  from  54  million  the  year  before.  Most 
Importing  countries,  however,  have  been 
maintaining  tobacco  stocks  at  relatively  low 
levels  during  the  past  year.  Uncertainty 
about  Rhodesia's  future  as  an  exporter  has 
caused  many  foreign  buyers  to  purchase  only 
for  current  needs. 

Exports  of  animals  and  animal  products 
exceeded  $1  billion  for  the  first  time.  This 
new  record  was  achieved  primarily  by  In- 
creases for  dairy  products  (primarily  butter) 
and  hides  and  skins,  though  meats — particu- 
larly beef  and  pork — also  gained. 

Dairy  product  exports  rose  In  value  by 
nearly  one -half  from  a  year  earlier.  All  the 
Increase  was  accounted  for  by  butter  exports, 
which  leaped  to  $63  million  for  $3  million  In 
1071.  The  United  Kingdom  took  nearly  all  of 
this  gain.  The  substantial  reduction  In  New 
Zealand's  dairy  production  caused  by  2  years 
of  drought  created  a  very  tight  world  butter 
situation;  In  addition,  the  huge  EC  surplus 
of  a  few  years  back  has  disappeared.  Thus 
the  United  States  was  the  only  major  sup- 
plier that  had  enough  to  meet  the  U.K.  de- 
mand. 

Exports  of  hides  and  skins  gained  In  value 
by  over  one-fourth  from  those  of  1970-71. 
Foreign  demand  has  been  gaining  slowly  In 
recent  years;  but  thU  year,  supplies  from 
other  exporters  were  limited — particularly 
from  Argentina,  which  reduced  Its  cattle 
slaughter  and  used  a  larger  portion  of  Its 
hide  production  domestically. 

Meat  and  meat  product  exports  rose  by 
about  a  fourth.  Beef  accounted  for  much  of 
the  difference,  with  sharp  Increases  In  ex- 
ports of  high-quality  cuts  to  Canada  and  to 
tourist  areas  of  the  Caribbean,  Asia,  and 
Europe.  Pork  and  variety  meats  also  gained — 
pork,  mostly  In  May  and  June,  with  Japan 
taking  the  Increase.  Although  meat  produc- 
tion around  the  world  has  been  rising  stead- 
ily In  recent  years,  It  has  failed  to  meet  the 
rise  In  world  demand  from  rapid  growth  In 
Income. 

Exports  of  animal  fats  and  oils  fell  by 
about  16  percent  from  those  of  1970-71.  In- 
creased lard  production  and  availability  In 
Western  Europe  resulted  In  a  substantial  de- 
cline of  U.8.  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  most  Important  market.  Inedible  tallow 
exports  rose  by  about  100  million  pounds  to 
more  than  3  billion;  but  value  fell  by  about 
$14  million  because  of  lower  prices. 

Poultry  and  poultry  product  exports  rose 
3  percent  with  most  of  the  Increase  occurring 
In  poultry  meat,  especially  exports  of  chick- 
ens to  Japan  and  Canada.  The  total  for  tur- 
keys declined  slightly  because  of  higher  EC 
supplemental  levies,  which  effectively  cur- 
tailed shipments  to  that  area.  Other  poultry 
products  showed  relatively  little  change. 
Combined  exports  of  baby  chicks,  breeding 
chicks,  and  other  chicks  totaled  about  $20 
million,  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  As 
more  countries  have  developed  a  foundation 
of  breeding  stock,  export  growth  in  these 
Items  has  slowed  somewhat. 

Combined  exports  of  fruits,  nuts,  and 
vegetables  achieved  a  new  record  value  In 
1971-72.  Exports  of  fruits  rose  to  $381  mUllon, 
12  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  Most  of 
the  gain  was  due  to  fresh  products.  Demand 
for  UJS.  citrus  has  shown  a  sharp  gain,  psLr- 
tlcularly  for  grapefruit  In  Japan,  where  there 
continues  to  be  a  strong  market  for  lemons. 
In  addition,  exports  have  been  helped  this 
year  by  the  reallnement  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
with  other  currencies,  which  has  made  U.S. 
products  more  competitive.  At  the  same  time, 
promotion  of  high-quality  U.S.  products  has 
helped  capture  more  markets  and  a  larger 
share  of  some  existing  markets.  Exports  of 
grapefruits  jumped  to  $34  million  from  $15 
million.  Lemons  and  limes  were  also  up,  as 
were  most  other  fresh  Items. 


Exports  of  canned  fruits,  however,  were 
down  because  of  smaller  production  and 
higher  prices,  especially  for  canned  peaches 
and  fruit  cocktail;  but  exporte  of  fruit  Juices 
rose  by  about  $3  million  to  around  $63  mil- 
lion, primarily  because  of  advances  for  orange 
Juice.  Dried  fruits,  principally  raisins,  alsc 
gained  slightly;  higher  prices  accounted  for 
the  Increase.  Balsln  prices  roee  sharply  after 
the  freeze  In  California. 

Exports  of  nuts  and  preparations  rose  to  a 
third  successive  record,  reaching  $83  million 
from  $66  million  a  year  earlier.  Most  of  the 
increase  was  due  to  almonds,  which  account 
for  over  two-thirds  of  the  total.  However, 
other  Items  have  also  gained,  especially  wal- 
nuts. New  methods  of  production  that  enable 
mechanical  harvesting  have  greatly  Increased 
the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  nuts  in  the 
world  market. 

Exports  of  vegetables  and  preparations  to- 
taled $230  million,  10  percent  greater  than  a 
year  earlier.  Again,  fresh  products — mainly 
lettuce-^acoounted  for  most  of  the  increase 
except  for  hc^js,  exports  of  which  Jtimped  to 
$20  mUllon  from  about  $12  million  after 
production  slumped  in  Western  Europe  be- 
cause of  unfavorable  weather. 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  NOTES 
HEALTH  RISKS  OP  SMOKING 
CIGARETTES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  steps  parallel  with 
those  of  our  ovm  Government  in  attempt- 
ing to  educate  its  people  on  the  health 
risks  of  smolung  cigarettes.  Indeed,  all 
the  industrialized  countries  of  the  world 
are  endeavoring  through  their  health 
departments  to  warn  their  people  of  the 
consequences  of  cigarette  smoking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  small 
news  item  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

British  To  Stiffen  Cigarette  Curbs 

London,  August  8. — The  British  govern- 
ment today  announced  new  moves  to  high- 
light health  risks  to  cigarette  smokers. 

British  cigarette  makers,  who  are  banned 
from  advertising  on  television,  alresidy  must 
publish  official  health  warnings  on  the  packs 
they  sell  in  this  country.  Now  the  govern- 
ment Intends,  starting  next  year,  to  puB- 
llsh  lists  of  braiids  in  order  of  their  tar  con- 
tents to  run  an  anti-smoking  campaign  in 
schools  and  to  cut  down  exposure  of  cigarette 
advertisements  at  televised  sporting  events. 


THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  MURDERED 
POETS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  20 
years  ago,  on  the  night  of  August  12, 
1952,  the  Soviet  Union  executed  24  lead- 
ing Russian  Jewish  poets,  writers,  and 
intellectual  public  figures.  This  blood- 
stained night  reflected  the  Soviet  Union's 
compulsive  drive  to  eradicate  all  ihe  val- 
ues and  traces  of  a  great  religious  faith — 
Judaism — from  the  face  of  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
human  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  a  great 
people  that  the  Jews  of  Russia  today, 
more  than  ever,  are  united  in  their  goal 
to  retain  their  identity  and  solidarity 
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with  their  brothers  throughout  the  world. 
They  can  achieve  this  goal  because  they 
remember  "The  Night  of  the  Murdered 
Poets"  20  years  ago.  We  all  should. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  these  events  prepared  by  the 
American  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 
"There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Night  of  the  Murdered  Poets 
On  the  night  of  August  12,  1952.  twenty- 
four  leading  Jewish  poets,  writers  and  In- 
teUectual  public  figures  were  executed  In  the 
basement  of  Moscow's  notorious  Lublanka 
Prison.  These  were  not  random  executions, 
but  the  culmination  of  a  calctilated  campaign 
to  eradicate  Jewish  life  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  paradox  of  the  August  12th  massacre 
is  clear:  Poetry  is,  by  Its  very  nature.  Im- 
mortal. Once  a  poet  has  committed  his  words 
to  paper,  or  whispered  them  to  another,  he 
has  secured  a  place  for  his  Ideas,  his  beliefs 
and  his  convictions.  A  bullet  cannot  klU  a 
poem,  any  more  than  it  can  murder  a 
philosophy. 

In  his  despair  for  the  murdered  poets, 
Chalm  Grade,  their  wartime  comrade,  wrote 
"The  young  have  forgotten  you  and  me  and 
the  hour  of  our  grief  .  .  .  your  darkly  mur- 
dered tongue,  sUenced  by  a  hangman's  noose 
is  no  longer  heard.  .  .  ."  That  poetic  proph- 
ecy, written  after  the  execution  of  the  24 
writers,  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  repercussions  of  August  12th,  and  of 
the  entire  1948-1953  period,  when  the  Soviet 
Government  effectively  demolished  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Jewish  community,  provoked 
Soviet  Jews  to  fight  to  retain  their  Jewish 
Identity.  In  the  void  created  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jewish  life,  the  Soviet  Government 
did  not  take  Into  account  the  determined  and 
obdurate  nature  of  the  Jewish  people. 

When  the  war  was  over,  two  mlliion  Soviet 
Jews  had  perished.  The  Nazis  hsui  found  In 
the  Soviet  Jews  the  synthesis  of  all  they  de- 
spised and  feared.  The  "Jewish  Bolshevik" 
became  a  prime  target  of  the  full  force  of 
Nazi  propaganda  and  war  machinery.  The 
three  million  surviving  Jews  were  physically 
and  psychologically  depleted.  With  their  rel_- 
tlves  dead  and  their  towns  destroyed,  Jews 
returned  home  to  encounter  more  anti- 
Semitism. 

This  resurgence  of  popular  anti-Semitism 
left  Russian  Jews  with  little  more  than  their 
inherent  will  to  sxirvlve.  It  was  in  this  atmos- 
phere that  Soviet  Jews  began  to  rebuild  their 
lives.  But  they  had  hardly  any  time  before 
the  Cold  War,  with  Its  attendant  suspicions 
and  tensions,  evolved. 

The  Cold  War  engendered  In  the  Soviet 
Union  a  fear  of  anything  Western  and  a  con- 
comitant attempt  to  prove  that  things  Soviet 
and  Russian  were  best.  The  Soviet  campaign 
against  rootless  cosmopolitanism"  was  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  this  new  perspective.  At 
first,  the  campaign  was  directed  at  all  those 
whose  outlook  and  preferences  were  for 
Western  and  international  ideas.  However,  as 
the  propaganda  became  more  extensive,  anti- 
Jewish  sentiments  emerged.  Soviet  authori- 
ties saw  the  trait  of  "cosmopolitanism"  as  a 
contemptible  Jewish  attribute.  The  scene 
was  set  for  the  period  that  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Black  Tears"— 1948-1953,  with  the 
purges  and  repressions  which  would  follow. 
Jewish  communal  and  rellglovis  Institu- 
tions had  been  destroyed  long  before  the  War. 
In  1942,  the  Soviet  Government  organized 
the  Jevirlsh  Anti-Pascist  Committee  to  enlist 
wartime  support  from  Jews  In  the  West.  The 
Yiddish  writers  and  artists  selected  by  Sta- 
lin to  lead  the  Committee  became  victims  of 


the  terror  of  the  black  years.  Solomon  Mlk- 
hoels,  director  of  the  Moscow  Yiddish  State 
Theater  and  an  actor  whose  characterizations 
of  King  Lear  and  Tevye  were  legendary,  had 
been  named  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  writers  who  Joined  with  Mlkhoels  in 
the  work  of  the  Committee  had  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Soviet  State  Joined  whole- 
heartedly in  the  seemingly  messianic  work  of 
building  a  new  social  order. 

Several  had  left  In  the  wake  of  the  pro- 
grams and  upheavals  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  but  returned  voluntarUy  as  the  new 
Soviet  Government  restored  order.  Many 
Soviet  Yiddish  writers  communicated  the 
Communist  message  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  whose  mother 
tongue  was  Yiddish. 

In  time,  due  to  the  absence  of  other  Jew- 
ish institutions  during  the  traumatic  war- 
time period,  Soviet  Jews  came  to  look  upon 
the  Committee  as  the  symbol  of  Jewish  con- 
sciousness in  the  U.S.S.R.  Under  the  impact 
of  shattering  wartime  experience,  the  writers 
began  to  employ  Jewish  historical  and  reli- 
gious themes. 

The  struggle  of  Soviet  Jews  against  the 
Nazis  was  portrayed  In  terms  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  will  to  survive  against 
powerful  oppressors.  The  public  meetings  of 
the  Committee  and  the  pages,  as  well  as  the 
very  title  of  Its  Journal,  Eynikayt  (Unity), 
provided  a  forum  for  expression  of  Jewish 
sentiments,  emphasizing  the  unity  of  Soviet 
Jews  with  world  Jewry,  which  would  have 
been  considered  unthinkable  before  the  war. 

Mlkhoels  addressed  "Brother  Jews" 
throughout  the  world.  Peretz  Markish  said, 
"We  are  one  people,  and  now  we  are  becoming 
one  army."  Colonel  Itzlk  Peffer  recaUed 
Ezekiel's  vision  of  a  mighty  nation  arising 
from  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  A  Committee 
manifesto  was  addressed  to  "our  Jewish 
brethren  the  world  over."  Mlkhoels  and  Peffer 
were  dispatched  on  an  official  mission  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  heard  In  many  dif- 
ferent cities  by  about  half  a  million  Jews, 
urging  and  receiving  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port for  the  Soviet  war  effort,  and  promising 
that  "firm  brotherly  relations"  would  persist 
among  Jews  throughout  the  world  after  the 

WftT. 

More  than  three  million  dollars  was  col- 
lected in  the  United  States.  At  a  postwar 
memorial  ceremony  in  honor  of  Polish  Jews. 
MarklBh  corrected  Feffer — who  had  spoken  of 
"the  friendship  of  the  Jewish  peoples" — 
with  these  words: 

"There  are  not  two  Jewish  peoples.  The 
Jewish  nation  is  one.  Just  as  a  heart  cannot 
be  cut  up  and  divided,  similarly  one  cannot 
split  up  the  Jewish  people  into  Polish  Jews 
and  Russian  Jews.  Everywhere,  we  are  and 
shall  remain  one  entity." 

Soviet  Jews,  hearing  such  expressions  from 
Committee  members,  turned  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  assistance  with  many  kinds  of  prob- 
lems, particularly  those  of  refugees  and 
evacuees.  Ilya  Ehrenberg,  the  assimilated 
Jewish  writer  who  wrote  In  Russian  and  fre- 
quently served.  In  the  postwar  period,  as  a 
spokesman  for  Stalin's  strictures  against 
Jewish  nationalism,  recalled  In  his  memoirs: 
"After  the  victory  thousands  of  people  went 
to  Mlkhoels  for  help  because  they  saw  him 
as  the  wise  rabbi  the  defender  of  the  op- 
pressed." 

Mlkhoels  as  one  of  the  leading  creative 
Jewish  personalities  of  the  era  was  among  the 
first  to  sound  the  anguUhed  alarm  of  "soli- 
darity." He  called  for  the  xmited  front  of  all 
Jews  In  the  face  of  total  annihilation  In  the 
battle  against  fascism  and  as  part  of  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  world.  But  by 
1948  Jewish  solidarity  which  had  been  so 
Important  In  the  Soviet  struggle  against  fas- 
cism was  no  longer  needed  or  desirable.  It 


was  viewed  as  divisive  to  a  regime  charac- 
terized by  Russian  chauvinism. 

The  solution  to  this  "Jewish  problem"  was 
to  be  the  suppression  and  obliteration  of 
all  traces  of  Jewish  culture.  The  reign  of 
destruction  began  with  Solomon  Mlkhoels. 
Mlkhoels  had  been  sent  to  Minsk  on  an 
official  mission  as  a  member  of  the  Stalin 
Prize  committee.  Late  at  night  on  January 
13,  1948,  he  was  summoned  from  his  hotel 
room  by  a  Communist  Party  official.  The  next 
morning,  his  bruised  and  bloody  corpse  was 
found  near  the  raUroad  station.  The  reported 
"accidental  death"  was  eventuaUy  dis- 
covered; the  Soviet  secret  police  had  killed 
Mlkhoels  by  running  him  over  with  a  truck. 
A  Jewish  theater  critic  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  Oolubov-Potapov,  suffered  the 
same  fate. 

The  murdered  Mlkhoels  was  given  a  mae- 
nlflcent  fimeral  in  Moscow  by  the  govern- 
ment. His  body  lay  in  state  at  the  Jewish 
State  Theatre,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jews  came  to  pay  their  last  respects  In  death. 
The  dishonesty  of  the  official  report  of 
"death  by  accident"  swiftly  became  appar- 
ent. A  Jewish  detective  who  began  his  own 
Investigation  of  the  "accident"  disappeared 
and  was  never  seen  again.  Peretz  Markish 
bad  the  courage  to  challenge  the  official  ver- 
sion of  Mlkhoels  death  In  his  memorial 
poem,  "To  Solomon  Mlkhoels — an  Eternal 
Lamp  at  his  Coffin."  Despite  Stalin's  assign- 
ing Professor  Zbarsky,  the  expert  mortician 
who  had  embalmed  Lenin's  body,  to  disguise 
the  bruises  on  Mlkhoels'  face  Markish  wrote: 
"The  wounds  on  yovu:  face  are  covered  by 

the  snow. 
So  that  the  black  Satan  shall  not  touch  you. 
But  yotu"  dead  eyes  blaze  with  anger. 
And  your  heart  they  trampled  on  cries  out 

against  the  mxirderous  crew  .  .  . 
Somewhere  in  heaven,  between  the  wander- 
ing shine, 
A  star  lights  up  in  honor  of  your  brilliant 

name. 
Don't  feel  ashamed  of  the  holes  in  you,  and 

your  pain! 
Let  eternity  feel  the  same." 

The  Soviet  Government  provided  a  splen- 
did funeral  whUe  seeking,  at  the  same  time, 
to  conceal  the  actual  cause  of  death.  Never- 
theless, many  Soviet  Jews  quickly  perceived 
the  ominous  meaning  of  Mlkhoel's  death. 
Por  them,  the  tragic  murder  of  Mlkhoels  was 
an  alarming  and  frightening  sign  of  the  In- 
creasing militancy  of  the  anti-Jewish  cam- 
paign. 

On  September  21,  1948,  Ehrenberg  writing 
m  Pravda  delivered  the  opening  blows  of 
the  new  campaign.  He  warned  Soviet  Jews 
that  their  Identifying  with  Jews  In  other 
countries  would  prove  their  disloyalty  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  last  Issue  of  Eynikayt  ap- 
peared on  November  20,  1948  and  then  the 
Jewish  Antl-Pascist  ConmUttee  was  dis- 
banded. There  followed  the  liquidation  of 
the  Yiddish  Emea  publishing  house,  the  bi- 
monthly Heymland,  a  Yiddish  nevrepaper  in 
Kiev,  Jewish  libraries,  the  last  two  Yiddish 
schools,  professional  theaters  and  amateur 
artistic  groups.  Jewish  books  disappeared 
into  "restricted  collections"  In  libraries. 

What  was  left  to  the  authorities  was  now 
the  removal  of  key  Jewish  personalities.  In 
the  winter  of  1948-49,  the  Soviet  secret 
police  arrested  hundreds  of  writers,  poets, 
artists,  musicians,  and  government  and  party 
officials. 

The  first  of  the  Yiddish  writers  to  be  ar- 
rested was  Peffer,  who  had  been  the  most 
enthusiastic  Communist  among  the  Jewish 
writers.  At  intervals  which  allowed  time  for 
the  spread  of  uncertainty,  dread  and  despair, 
the  secret  police  came  in  turn  for  the  promi- 
nent Yiddish  writers  and  poets.  Pinkhas 
Kahanovich,  who  wrote  under  the  mystical 
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nom  de  plume.  Der  Nlater  ("The  Hidden 
One"),  reportedly  said  to  the  secret  police- 
men who  came  to  arrest  him:  "At  last!" 

While  the  exact  toll  is  not  Icnown,  one  ac- 
count (Cang)  offers  the  figure  of  431  out- 
standing Soviet  Jewish  artists  arrested  this 
period — 217  writers  and  poets,  108  actors,  87 
painters  and  sculptors,  and  19  musicians.  The 
families  of  the  prisoners — wives,  small  chil- 
dren, fathers  and  sisters,  in-laws,  aged  par- 
ents— were  exiled  to  Siberia  or  left  as  social 
outcasts  without  means  of  support.  Most  of 
the  prisoners  died  In  Soviet  labor  camps.  Der 
Nlster,  for  example,  died  In  a  camp  on  June 
4.  1950,  when  he  was  past  65  years  of  age. 

Somehow  the  remainder  of  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  and  poets  survived  In  the 
camps  until  the  cataclysmic  summer  of  1962. 
They  included  Peretz  Marklsh,  Itzlk  FeSer, 
David  Bergelson,  Leyb  Kvltko,  Shmuel  Persov, 
David  Hofshteyn  and  Itzllc  Nuslnov. 

On  July  11,  1952,  these  writers  were  among 
the  25  Jews  brought  to  trial  In  Moscow.  The 
other  known  defendants  were: 

Solomon  Lozovsky,  age  74,  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  elected  by  the  18th  Party 
Congress  (1939) ,  served  for  a  time  as  deputy 
foreign  minister. 

Blnyamin  Zuskln,  distinguished  actor,  suc- 
cessor to  Mikhoels  as  the  last  director  of  the 
Moscow  Yiddish  State  Theater. 

Ellahu  Spivak,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Jewish  Culture  of  the  Ukranlan  Academy  of 
Sciences  until  its  liquidation  In  1949. 

Llna  Shtern,  74,  the  only  woman  defend- 
ant, a  biochemist  and  member  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Considering  the  positions  of  those  involved, 
the  charges  brought  against  them  are  Ironic 
and  tragic.  All  25  were  charged  with  being 
"enemies  of  the  USSR,  agents  of  American 
Imperialism,  bourgeois  nationalist  Zionists 
and  rebels  who  sought  by  armed  rebellion  to 
separate  the  Crimea  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  establish  their  own  Jewish  bourgeois 
nationalist  Zionist  republic  there." 

The  trial  ended  on  July  18,  1952.  The  de- 
fendants refused  to  plead  guilty.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Marklsh  and  the  aged  Lozov- 
sky showed  particular  valor  in  forcefully  de- 
fending themselves,  claiming  that  the  proe- 
ecutors  were  the  real  criminals.  All  25  male 
defendants  were  sentenced  to  death;  Llna 
Shtern  was  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment. 
She  was  subsequently  released  and  died  In 
1968  at  the  age  of  90  without  ever  revealing 
the  circumstances  of  the  1962  trial. 

On  August  12, 1952,  the  24  defendants  were 
executed  In  the  basement  of  Moscow's  Lubl- 
anka  Prison,  on  Dzerzhlnsky  Square.  Re- 
portedly, the  last  words  of  David  Bergelson, 
who  was  68  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  were: 

"Earth,  oh  earth,  do  not  cover  my  blood!" 

The  Soviet  policy  which  culminated  on 
August  12.  1952  left  three  million  Soviet 
Jews  bereft  of  poets,  writers,  actors,  teach- 
ers, leaders,  theaters,  artists  and  communal 
Institutions  of  any  kind.  Even  the  Yiddish 
linotype  machines  had  been  smashed.  There 
was  no  one  left  to  give  voice  to  simple  grief. 
The  next  generation  might  still  be  Jews,  but 
they  would  be  dumb  and  mute  Jews,  with- 
out poets,  without  songs.  So  It  seemed. 

The  crimes  committed  against  the  Jewish 
■^Titers  have  never  been  publicly  acknowl- 
edged by  any  official  Soviet  soui'ce.  Even  dur- 
ing the  period  following  Stalins  death,  when 
many  of  his  other  crimes  were  denounced, 
the  night  of  August  21  was  not  recognized. 
While  this  absence  of  official  Soviet  recog- 
nition may  be  a  function  of  the  Involvement 
of  post-war  Soviet  leadership  in  crime,  it  also 
represents  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
present  Soviet  leadership  to  a  perpetuation 
of  antl- Jewish  polices:  Jewish  culture  re- 
mains under  sentence  of  death. 

In   November,    1956,   the    widows   of   the 


murdered  writers  were  Issued  documents  of 
"rehabilitation  for  their  dead  husbands  by  a 
Soviet  court.  This  "rehabilitation  has  never 
been  made  public.  The  Soviet  Government 
continues  to  suppress  Identification  of  even 
the  graves  of  the  writers. 

The  Jewish  generation  which  grew  to  ma- 
turity in  the  Soviet  Union  after  1952  was  the 
crucible  in  which  the  success  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  policy  was  tested.  We  now  know  this 
generation  of  Soviet  Jews  had  not  been  found 
wanting  In  its  dedication  to  Jewish  survival. 
Because  they  have  been  found  deprived  of 
the  tools  of  survival  which  most  other  Soviet 
minorities  enjoy — schools,  publications, 
seminaries,  poets,  writers,  artists,  two  lan- 
guages— Soviet  Jews  today  Insistently  pro- 
claim what  Itzlk  Feffer  proudly  declared  In 
one  of  his  last  poems  "I  Am  a  Jew." 

There  are  other  signs  from  within  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  the  echoes  of  August  12  will  not 
be  stilled.  Raiza  Palatnlk,  an  Odessa  librarian 
who  insists  on  addressing  the  courts  in  Yid- 
dish, was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  prison 
In  1971.  The  charges  against  her  Included 
possession  of  an  old  book  by  David  Bergel- 
son, published  before  1948.  And  Esther  and 
David  Marklsh.  the  widow  and  33  year  old 
Bon  of  Peretz  Marklsh,  sent  from  Moscow  an 
endless  stream  of  letters,  telegrams,  tele- 
phone calls,  and  petitions  demanding  their 
right  to  be  repatriated  to  Israel. 

David  Marklsh  does  not  confine  his  de- 
mands to  prose.  He  writes  forceful  poetry 
which  demands  of  Brezhnev,  "Pharaoh,  Let 
My  People  Go."  There  Is  perhaps  no  better 
illustration  of  the  futility  of  the  bullets  of 
August  12  than  the  fierce  determination  to 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.  which  the  son  of  Peretz 
Marklsh  expresses  In  "Caravans  of  Jewish 
Cemeteries." 

Our  land,  my  land  without  end 
Towards  you  I  do  not  age  when  I  stride. 
Because  I  need  you  In  my  youth. 
Only  a  bullet  will  subdue  me. 
But,  if  on  the  way  I  shall  be  killed, 
I  shall  fall  with  my  head  forward. 
And  yau>then  my  heart  will  be  nearer. 
Though  it  be  merely  one  step — 
Israel! 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-consent 
&S,Teement,  following  conclusion  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  executive  session  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  treaties. 
Executive  Calendar  Nos.  27,  28,  and  29. 


CONVENTION  ON  OWNERSHIP  OF 
CULTURAL  PROPERTY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolutions  of  ratification  of 
£ill  three  treaties  having  been  read,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  first 
treaty,  Calendar  No.  27,  Executive  B 
(92d  Cong.,  2d  sess.).  the  Convention  on 
Ownership  of  Cultural  Property. 

The  first  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
reservations  and  understandings  to  the 
resolution  of  ratiflcatlo.i. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  while  the  first 
vote  will  take  15  minutes,  the  two  suc- 
ceeding votes,  as  long  as  they  are  in  se- 
quence, take  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  secretaries  of  the 
respective  parties  will  notify  all  Senators 
to  that  effect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  report  the  reserva- 
tion and  understandings. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  United  States  reserved  the  right  to 
determine  whether  or  not  to  impose  export 
controls  over  cultural  property. 

The  United  States  understands  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  to  be  neither  self- 
executlng  nor  retroactive. 

The  United  States  understands  Article  3 
not  to  modify  property  Interests  in  cultural 
property  under  the  laws  of  the  states  parties. 

The  United  States  understands  Article  7(a) 
to  apply  to  institutions  whose  acquisition 
policy  is  subject  to  national  control  imder 
existing  domestic  legislation  and  not  to  re- 
quire the  enactment  of  new  legislation  to 
establish  national  control  over  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  United  States  understands  that  Article 
7(b)  is  without  prejudice  to  other  remedies, 
civil  or  penal,  available  under  the  laws  of 
the  states  parties  for  the  recovery  of  stolen 
cultural  property  to  the  rightful  owner  with- 
out payment  of  compensation.  The  United 
States  Is  further  prepared  to  take  the  addi- 
tional steps  contemplated  by  Article  7(b)  (11) 
for  the  retiim  of  covered  stolen  cultural 
property  without  payment  of  compensation, 
except  to  the  extent  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  for  those  states 
parties  that  agree  to  do  the  same  for  the 
United  States  institutions. 

The  United  States  understands  the  words 
"as  appropriate  for  each  country"  In  Article 
10(a)  as  permitting  each  state  party  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  regulation.  If  any,  of 
antique  dealers  and  declares  that  In  the 
United  States  that  determination  would  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  authorities  of  state 
and  municipal  governments. 

The  United  States  understands  Article  13 
(d)  as  applying  to  objects  removed  from 
the  country  of  origin  after  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Convention  for  the  states  con- 
cerned, and,  as  stated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  of  Governmental  Ex- 
perts that  prepared  the  text,  and  reported 
in  paragraph  28  of  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee, the  means  •  of  recovery  of  cultural 
property  under  subparagraph  (d)  are  the 
Judicial  actions  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(c)  of  Article  13,  and  that  such  actions  are 
controlled  by  the  law  of  the  requested  State, 
the  requesting  State  having  to  submit  neces- 
sary proofs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  reservation 
and  understandings  are  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  question  now  is,  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification  with  the  reservation  and  un- 
derstandings of  Executive  B  (92d  Cong., 
second  sess.),  the  Convention  of  Own- 
ership of  Cultural  Property? 

The  resolution  of  ratification,  with  the 
reservations  and  understandings,  reads 
as  follows: 
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Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and 
Preventing  the  Illicit  Import,  Export  and 
Transfer  of  Ownership  of  Cultural  Property, 
adopted  on  November  14,  1970  at  the  Six- 
teenth General  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (Executive  B,  92d  Congress,  2d 
Session),  Subject  to  the  following  reserva- 
tion and  understandings: 

The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to 
determine  whether  or  not  to  Impose  export 
controls  over  cultural  property. 

The  United  States  understands  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention  to  be  neither  self- 
executing  nor  retroactive. 

The  United  States  understands  Article  3, 
not  to  modify  property  Interests  In  cul- 
tural property  under  the  laws  of  the  states 
parties. 

The  United  States  understands  Article  7(a) 
to  apply  to  Institutions  whose  acquisition 
policy  is  subject  to  national  control  under 
existing  domestic  legislation  and  not  to  re- 
quire the  enactment  of  new  legislation  to 
establish  national  control  over  other  Institu- 
tions. 

The  United  States  understands  that  Article 
7(b)  Is  without  prejudice  to  other  remedies, 
civil  or  penal,  available  under  the  laws  of 
the  states  parties  for  the  recovery  of  stolen 
cultural  property  to  the  rightful  owner 
without  payment  of  compensation.  The 
United  States  is  further  prepared  to  take  the 
additional  steps  contemplated  by  Article 
7(b)  (U)  for  the  return  of  covered  stolen 
cultural  property  without  payment  of  com- 
pensation, except  to  the  extent  required  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for 
those  states  parties  that  agree  to  do  the  same 
for  the  United  States  Institutions. 

The  United  States  understands  the  words 
"as  appropriate  for  each  country"  in  Article 
10(a)  as  permitting  each  state  party  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  regulation,  if  any,  of 
antique  dealers  and  declares  that  in  the 
United  States  that  determination  would  be 
made  by  the  appropriate  authorities  of  state 
and  mxinlclpal  governments. 

The  United  States  understands  Article  13 
(d)  as  applying  to  objects  removed  from 
the  country  of  origin  after  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Convention  for  the  states  con- 
cerned, and,  as  stated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Special  Conmilttee  of  Governmental  Ex- 
perts that  prepared  the  text,  and  reported 
In  paragraph  28  of  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee, the  mears  of  recovery  of  cultural 
property  under  subparagraph  (d)  are  the 
Judicial  actions  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(c)  of  Article  13,  iind  that  such  actions  are 
controlled  by  the  law  of  the  requested  State, 
the  requesting  State  having  to  submit  neces- 
sary proofs. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  iX)ll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrell), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pell)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  are 
necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong),  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necesssully  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cur- 
tis) is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  79, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  374  Leg.] 

YEAS— 79 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Allen 

Fong 

Packwood 

AHott 

Fulbrlght 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Proxmlre 

Beall 

Hansen 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Hollings 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Hruska 

Scott 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Smith 

Brock 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Javits 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennls 

Burdick 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Long 

Symington 

Case 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Church 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Cook 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Cotton 

MetcaU 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Williams 

Dole 

Montoya 

Young 

Dominlck 

Moss 

Ervin 

Muskie 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

-21 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Byrd, 

Grlffln 

Mundt 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Harris 

Pell 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Spong 

Edwards 

McGee 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are 
79  and  the  nays  are  0.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  resolution  of  rati- 
fication is  agreed  to. 


CONVENTION  ESTABLISHINO  AN  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION  OF 
LEGAL  METROLOGY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification  on  executive  I, 
92d  Congress,  second  session,  the  con- 


vention establishing  an  international  or- 
ganization of  legal  metrology. 

The  question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion? On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  C8dled 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  <Mr. 
Pell»,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
<Mr.  Spong),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMrs.  Edwards)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell  > ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia ( Mr.  Spong  i  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  79, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  375  Ex. 

YEAS— 79 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Allen 

Fong 

Packwood 

AUolt 

Fulbrlght 

Pastore 

Anderson 

Gravel 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Gurney 

Proxmlre 

Beall 

Hansen 

Flandolph 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Hollings 

Schwelker 

Bible 

Hruska 

Scott 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Smith 

Brock 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Javits 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennls 

Burdick 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stevens 

B>Td.  Robert  C 

.  Kennedy 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Long 

Symington 

Case 

Magnuson 

Taft 

Chiles 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Church 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Cook 

McClellan 

Tower 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Cotton 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Mondale 

Williams 

Dole 

Montoya 

Young 

Dominlck 

Moss 

Ervin 

Muskie 
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NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTINO— 21 


Baker 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Byrd. 

Grlffln 

Mundt 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Harris 

Pell 

Curtl3 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Spong 

Edwards 
Gambrell 

McGee 
McGovern 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  79,  and  the  nays  are  0. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  In  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed 

TAX   CONVENTION   WITH   NORWAY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  on  Executive  D,  92d 
Congress,  second  session,  the  Tax  Con- 
vention with  Norway. 

The  question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion? On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia 'Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  McGee).  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong), 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes  > ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Spong),  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin >  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field > ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler), the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt^  is    absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  79. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  376  Ex.1 
Y2AS — 79 


Aiken 
Allen 


Allott 
Anderson 


Bayh 
Beall 


Bellmon 

Gximey 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Pearson 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pro.xmlre 

Bible 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Holllngs 

Rlblcoff 

Brock 

Hruska 

Roth 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Scott 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Smith 

Byrd,  Robert  O.  Jordan,  N.C. 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stafford 

Case 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

ChUes 

Long 

Stevens 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cooper 

Math  las 

Taft 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Tunney 

Ervln 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Fanuln 

Moss 

Williams 

Pong 

Muskle 

Young 

Fulbrlght 

Nelson 

Gravel 

Packwood 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 21 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Miller 

Byrd. 

Grlffln 

Mundt 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Harris 

Pell 

Curtis 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Eagleton 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Eastland 

Inouye 

Spong 

Edwards 

McGee 

Gambrell 

McGovern 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  79.  and  the  nays  are 
0.  Two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  resolution  of  ratification  Is  agreed 
to.  

THE  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures — 
the  Honorable  George  L.  Johnson — ^Is  a 
Kentuckian  and  director  of  weights  and 
measures,  Kentucky  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. On  August  3,  he  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  urging 
that  it  approve  U.S.  membership  in  the 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures. 

The  National  Conference  on  Weights 
and  Measures  provides  a  national  forum 
for  the  discussion  and  evaluation  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  weights  and  measures 
administration  carried  on  by  regulatory 
officials  of  State  and  political  subdivi- 
sions. The  conference  develops  techni- 
cal, legal,  and  general  recommendations 
in  the  field  of  weights  and  measures  ad- 
ministration to  encourage  and  promote 
uniformity  of  requirements  by  weights 
and  measures  jurisdictions.  This  is  of 
great  importance,  nationally  and  inter- 
nationsdly,  as  uniform  standards  would 
result  in  the  promotion  of  trade.  Its 
membership  includes  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  officials  as  well  as 
representatives  of  industry,  business,  and 
consumer  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Johnson's  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  His  succinct  statement 
was  very  Influential  in  persuading  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  participate  in  the  convention 
establishing  an  International  Organiza- 


tion of  Legal  Metrology.  Today  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved  a  convention  to  this 
effect  by  a  unanimous  vote.  We  can  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Johnsor^  and  his  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  the  Senate,  on  this 
initiative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nationai,  Conference  on  Weights  and 

Measttres 

(Statement  of  George  L.  Johnson) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  My  name  Is  George  L.  Johnson.  I  am 
the  Director,  Division  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Department  of  Agriculture,  State  of 
Kentucky.  I  am  also  serving  this  year  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Weights  and  Measures. 

The  National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures  is  an  assembly  of  weights  and 
measures  regulatory  officers,  other  officials 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments,  and 
representatives  of  manufacturers,  industry, 
business,  and  consumer  organizations.  The 
Conference  develops  many  technical,  legal, 
and  general  recommendations  in  the  field 
of  weights  and  measures  administration.  Its 
programs  encompass  and  explore  the  entire 
area  of  this  economically  important  segment 
of  governmental  regulatory  service.  The  Con- 
ference provides  a  nationai  forum  for  the 
discussion  and  evaluation  of  questions  re- 
lating to  weights  and  measures  administra- 
tion carried  on  by  regulatory  officers  of  the 
states  and  political  subdivisions.  The  Con- 
ference develops  model  weights  and  meas- 
ures laws  and  regulations  to  encourage  and 
promote  uniformity  of  requirements  among 
the  weights  and  measures  jurisdictions. 

The  National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures  recognizes  the  necessity  for  uni- 
formity of  laws  and  regulations  and  further 
recognizes  the  need  of  harmonization  of 
weights  and  measures  laws  of  this  country 
and  other  countries  of  the  world.  Weights 
and  measures  officials  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  uniformity  due  to  the  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  import  and  export  goods,  which 
makes  it  more  demanding  that  these  com- 
modities be  represented  accurately,  honestly, 
and  Informatively  at  the  point  of  manufac- 
ture, packaging,  or  sale. 

It  is  our  belief  that  cooperation  with  for- 
eign weights  and  measures  officials,  through 
membership  in  OIML,  will  yield  dividends 
of  mutual  benefit  and  satisfaction.  The  67th 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  July  14, 
1972.  adopted  the  following  resolution: 
REBOLtrnoN  9tr  o«^membership  in  the  inteb- 

NATIONAI.  OttOAiraf^tON  OF  LEGAL  METROLOGY 
AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  67TH  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEAStTBES,  JXTLT  14, 
1972 

The  National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  on  behalf  of  its  state,  county  and 
local  member  officials,  and  associated  repre- 
sentatives of  business.  Industry,  consumer 
organizations  and  the  Federal  government, 
urgently  recommends  that  the  United 
States  become  a  member  of  the  Organization 
of  International  Legal  Metrology  (OIML). 

In  tlie  view  of  the  Conference,  U.S.  par- 
ticipation and  leadership  caii  greatly  assist 
in  two  specific  areas.  PMrst,  harmonization 
of  weights  and  measures  legislation  and  tech- 
nology will  assist  the  private  sector  In  com- 
peting internationally  without  encounterina 
non-tarifr  restrainte  to  trade,  based  on  na- 
tional quantity  regulations.  Second,  and 
equally  Important,  our  citizens  may  be  as- 
sured that  ever-Increasing  amounts  of  im- 
ported goods  are  represented  accurately  and 
honestly  at  the  point  of  foreign  manufacttire 
or  packaging. 

It  la  ova  btilef  that  cooperatloa  with  for- 
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olgn  weights  and  measures  officials,  through 
membership  In  OIML,  will  yield  positive  re- 
sults similar  In  effectiveness  to  thoee  we  at- 
tribute to  our  own  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

For  these  reasons,  we  solicit  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  favor  the 
treaty  authorizing  U.S.  membership  in  the 
I-.ternational  Organization  of  Legal  Metrol- 
ogy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Nationai 
Conference  on  Wel^ts  and  Measures.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  favorable  action  on  this  res- 
olution. I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  this 
important  matter. 


LEQISIiATIVE  SESSION 

BIr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  77-250,  appoints  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Federal  Expenditures  vice  Senator 
Ellender,  deceased. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMTTA- 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  CJhair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  approve  an  interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Bepublles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  to  present 
a  conference  report,  which  will  not  take 
much  time,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  urge  Senators  to  be  present 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon, to  be  aware  of  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  rollcall  votes,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  give  the  serious  consideration 
and  attention  which  the  interim  agree- 
ment on  arms  limitation  deserves  of  all 
Members,  regardless  of  their  position. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  heard  rumors 
to  the  effect  that  there  will  be  no  votes 
this  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  disabuse 
Senators  of  that  notion.  There  will  be 
at  least  a  vote  this  afternoon,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  there  will  be  no  stalling 
and  no  delay,  and  again,  regardless  of 
our  personal  feelings  on  this  matter,  that 
we  will  face  up  to  it  and  dispose  of  it 
today,  if  possible,  or  tomorrow.  If  possi- 


ble, and  If  not,  by  Monday  at  the  latest; 
but  that  will,  of  course,  be  up  to  indi- 
vidual Senators  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  to  decide. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  LOANS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  15692,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15602)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
reduce  the  interest  rate  on  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loans,  having  met, 
after  full  tmd  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all 
the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  Is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  10,  1972,  at 
pages  27673-27675.) 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  that  the  committee 
submits  to  the  Senate  reflects  what  I  am 
sure  the  record  will  show  an  excellent 
job  done  by  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
garding the  bill,  H.R.  15692. 

This  disaster  relief  bill  is  of  extreme 
importance  at  this  time  to  thousands  of 
victims  of  recent  disasters  occurring 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  In 
South  Dakota  and  to  other  victims  of 
prior  disasters  occurring  after  January 
1, 1971. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  successful 
in  obtaining  concurrence  with  the  House 
conferees  on  almost  every  section  of  the 
Senate-passed  blU. 

The  only  changes  made  by  the  con- 
ferees to  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
are  the  following: 

First.  The  Senate  receded  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  concerning  the  ret- 
roactivity, forgiveness,  and  interest  rate 
features  contained  in  H.R.  15692.  The 
provisions  agreed  to  in  conference  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 

For  Presldentially  declared  and  Small 
Business  Administration  declared  dis- 
asters occurring  during  calendar  year 
1971  disaster  loans  would  have  a  for- 
giveness feature  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  and 
thj  remaining  balance  of  the  loan  would 
carry  an  Interest  rate  of  3  percent. 

For  the  period  January  1,  1972,  to 
July  1,  1973,  the  two  categories  of  dis- 
aster loans  referred  to  in  the  paragraph 
above  would  be  made  with  a  forgiveness 
feature  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  and  the  re- 
maining balance  of  the  loan  would  carry 
an  Interest  rate  of  1  percent. 

Where  the  Interest  rate  Is  higher  un- 
der existing  law  than  that  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee,  the  loans  will 
be  refinanced  at  the  new  lower  rate.  The 


new  rate  will  apply  only  to  the  balance 
on  the  loan  outstanding  at  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

In  addition,  the  requirement  in  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  that  the  bor- 
rower must  pay  the  first  $500  of  a  loan 
before  he  can  receive  any  forgiveness 
has  been  removed  retroactively  to  Jan- 
uary 1, 1971. 

Tills  represents  a  compromise  between 
the  Senate-  and  House-passed  bills  and 
Incorporates  features  of  both. 

Second.  The  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  contained  a  provision  requir- 
ing all  borrowers  to  obtain  Federal  fiood 
insurance,  if  available,  during  the  life  of 
the  disaster  loan.  The  House-passed  bill 
contained  no  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded to  the  House  position. 

Third.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  allow 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  loans  to  small  businesses  which  In- 
cur certain  expenses  as  a  result  of  the 
need  to  comply  with  new  Federal  or 
State  law.  Such  loans  would  be  made  at 
Interest  rates  based  on  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Federal  (jovernment  and  there 
would  be  no  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  the  principal  of  the  loan.  The  House 
had  no  similar  provision,  and  the  Sen- 
ate receded  to  the  House  position. 

The  Senate  conferees  while  unable  to 
convince  our  coimtetparts  In  the  House 
to  accept  this  provision  did,  however,  re- 
ceive a  strong  commitment  from  both 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  Mr.  Patman,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee, Mr.  Stephens,  that  hearings  would 
be  held  on  this  proposal  before  Congress 
adjourns  for  this  session. 

Fpurth.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  allow  the 
President  to  make  grants  to  nonprofit 
private  educational  institutions  in  areas 
declared  a  major  disaster  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  with  hurricane  and 
tropical  storm  Agnes.  The  House  lan- 
guage contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
position. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  provision  which  provided 
that  funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  "disaster  relief"  were  to  be  made 
available  for  carrying  out  the  program 
of  assistance  to  schools.  Tlie  House  had 
no  similar  provision.  The  Senate  receded 
to  the  House  position. 

The  House  conferees  indicated  that 
unless  we  receded  on  this  section  of  the 
legislation  that  a  point  of  order  could  be 
raised  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  bill  provided  for  appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  on  all  other  provisions 
contained  in  the  bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  conferees  were  successful  in  re- 
taining those  provisions  In  the  bill  agreed 
on  in  the  conference. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower).  

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  am- 
ference  r^;>ort  on  disaster  assistance 
which  we  are  submitting  to  the  Senat* 
for  approval  today  represents  a  substan- 
tial improvement  In  the  present  level  ni 
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assistance  available  to  the  victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters.  The  present  disaster  as- 
sistance program  administered  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  consists 
essentially  of  a  loan  program  to  disaster 
victims  at  the  Treasury  interest  rate, 
with  $2,500  of  the  loan  being  forgiven. 
Under  this  legislation,  the  interest  rate 
on  the  remaining  balance  of  loans  issued 
as  a  result  of  disasters  declared  in  1971 
will  be  lowered  to  3  percent;  the  for- 
giveness of  $2,500  is  not  changed  in 
amount  for  that  period,  but  will  now  ap- 
ply to  the  first  $2,500  of  the  loan  rather 
than  the  $2,500  above  the  first  $500  of 
the  loan.  For  disasters  declared  in  1972, 
the  forgiveness  figure  was  raised  to 
$5,000  and  the  interest  rate  lowered  to 
1  percent. 

The  Senate  provisions  on  suspension  of 
payments  of  principal  for  the  retired  and 
disabled — the  Javlts  amendment ;  on  re- 
financing residential  mortgages — the 
Buckley  amendment;  on  loans  for  work- 
ing capital,  the  Schweiker  amendment; 
and  on  aid  for  private  educational  in- 
stitutions, the  Scott  amendment:  among 
others,  were  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

Obviously,  no  form  of  financial  assist- 
ance can  fully  make  up  for  the  property, 
health,  and  inconvenience  loss  of  a  vic- 
tim of  a  fiood,  a  hurricane,  a  tornado,  or 
other  such  disaster. 

Where  lives  are  lost,  certainly  gov- 
ernment aid  cannot  console  the  survivors 
for  this  Irreplaceable  loss.  But  we  do  feel 
the  definite  obligation  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  disaster  victims  whose 
houses,  households,  and  businesses  are 
destroyed  or  damaged  in  the  wake  of 
these  phenomena  that  we  are  powerless 
to  prevent.  This  legislation  can  at  least 
help  these  unf  ortimate  victims  to  get  on 
their  feet  financially  and  to  try  to  return 
their  lives  to  a  normal  state  once  again. 
The  main  ingredient  of  recovery  is  a 
strong  spirit  in  the  community  and 
among  the  individuals  hit  by  disasters, 
but  we  can  at  least  do  our  part  to  help 
out  somewhat  on  the  financial  end. 

The  administration  will  be  working  on 
a  new  comprehensive  package  of  im- 
proved disaster  assistance  legislation  for 
the  next  few  months,  in  order  to  bring  a 
more  coordinated  governmental  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  aiding  the  vic- 
tims of  disasters.  Presently,  disaster  re- 
lief programs  are  scattered  throughout 
31  agencies  and  are  administered  under  a 
number  of  laws.  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  a  new,  coordinated  program  is 
needed  to  administer  assistance  more  ef- 
fectively and  to  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  taxpayer's  dollar,  and  we  look 
forward  to  receiving  and  working  on  this 
legislation  early  next  year. 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  iet  me 
thank  the  conferees  for  the  fine  thing 
they  did  in  making  special  provision  for 
retirees  in  this  measure,  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  in  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing some  of  these  loans.  It  was  a  splen- 
did thing  they  did,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  all  the  retired  persons  who  are  af- 
fected in  thanking  them. 


Mr.  MclNTYRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  and  wish  to  say  that 
the  House  conferees  were  very  willing 
to  concur  in  that  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
our  friend  from  New  York  for  having 
offered  the  amendment,  which  I  think 
was  a  substantial  improvement  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  it  would 
be  convenient  for  the  leadership,  while 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) is  on  his  way  to  the  floor,  we  would 
like  to  take  about  2  minutes,  or  a  very 
short  time,  to  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  the  economic  opportunity 
amendments,  that  is,  the  antipoverty 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Solely  for  the  purpose 
of  having  it  rereferred  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAMS  AU- 
THORIZED UNDER  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
purpose  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  heads  the 
subcommittee  on  poverty,  and  chaired 
the  Senate  conferees,  to  call  up  for  con- 
sideration the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12350,  with  the  intention  of  moving  to 
recommit  the  conference  report  to  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  here,  and  I  ask  that  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  12350  be  called 
up.  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12350)    to   provide   for   the   continuation   of 


programs  authorized  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  short  explanation,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin may  be  moved  to  join  in  this  ex- 
planation, as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  who  is  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Poverty  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that  han- 
dled this  matter;  perhaps  also  Senator 
DoBUNicK,  who  is  second  to  me  In  se- 
niority in  that  committee  will  wish  to 
comment. 

Mr.  President,  our  purpose  In  referring 
back  this  conference  report  to  the  con- 
ferees is  as  follows: 

First.  The  conference  remains  in  be- 
ing so  long  as  we  are  the  first  House  to 
act,  and  we  have  not  yet  acted. 

Second.  The  fact  that  the  conference 
report  has  been  pending  here  for  almost 
a  month  without  being  called  up  must  be 
a  clear  indication  to  Senators — especially 
when  we  consider  that  Senator  Nelson 
and  I  and  every  other  member  of  the 
conference  has  burning  interest  in  get- 
ting action  on  these  antipoverty  amend- 
ments— that  there  must  have  been  some 
good  reason  for  it,  and  there  was. 

We  feel  a  deep  policy  and  humanitar- 
ian drive  to  do  our  utmost  to  produce 
a  bill  which  will  be  signed  at  the  White 
House.  Of  course,  perhaps  a  veto  could 
be  overridden.  We  have  no  Idea.  In  any 
case  our  first  duties  are  to  do  everj'thlng 
we  can  to  develop  and  propose  a  bill 
which.  In  the  deepest  conscience  to  the 
poor  and  with  the  most  imderstanding 
consideration  of  the  point  of  view  of  the 
President  and  the  budget  authorities,  and 
so  forth,  is  entitled  to  be  signed. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
burden  of  compromise  has  been  carried 
throughout  consideration  of  this  bill 
most  heavily  by  the  conferees.  I  cannot 
pay  enough  tribute  to  the  patience,  the 
skill,  and  the  patriotism  of  Senator 
Nelson,  who  headed  the  Senate  confer- 
ees, and  to  Representative  Perkins,  who 
headed  the  House  conferees,  and  the 
work  and  devotion  of  Senators  Kennedy, 
MoNDALE,  Cranston,  Hughes,  Stevenson, 
Randolph,  Taft,  Schweiker,  Beall,  and 
DoMiNicK.  We  have  all  consulted  to- 
gether, and  Senator  Nelson  and  I  are 
satisfied  that  this  is  the  thing  to  do,  that 
it  has  the  best  hope  for  producing  what 
all  friends  of  the  bill  and  the  program 
would  like  to  see  accomplished. 

For  those  reasons,  and  because  Sena- 
tor Nelson  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
was  a  Presidential  matter.  It  was  more 
logical  that  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber should  make  this  motion  rather 
than  he,  I  move  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  to  the  committee  on  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  What  are  the  areas  that 
the  Senator  has  In  mind  would  be 
changed  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
conference  committee? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  an- 
swer is  that  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  knows  the  personalities  in- 
volved. They  are  men  of  great  independ- 
ence. They  will  simply  go  over  the  con- 
ference report  again,  with  a  view  toward 
examining  every  phase  of  it — the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  the  authorizations 
for  appropriation,  the  other  conditions 
and  terms  of  the  bill  and  have  one  other 
look  as  to  whether  this  Is  really  the  best 
product  we  should  present  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  try  to  send  to  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Surely,  some  areas,  as 
pointed  out.  are  in  need  of  adjustment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Many  areas  have  been 
pointed  out.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
part  of  the  bill  that  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  some  comment,  scrutiny,  or 
consideration.  But  I  have  emphasized 
those  that  have  come  in  for  the  most  dis- 
cussion as  being  the  authorization,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  general 
conditions  with  respect  to  the  poverty 
programs  In  the  communities.  There  are 
various  phases  of  the  bill  which  relate 
to  authorization  add-ons.  There  are  pro- 
visions respecting  a  new  approach — or 
at  least  a  more  modem  approach — to 

All  these  things  have  come  In  for  more 
detailed  discussion  since  the  conferees 

Senator  Nelson  has  continued  to  talk 
with  the  House  conferees,  and  it  Is  a 
common  judgment  that  we  should  try 
again.  But  I  think  I  would  be  arrogating 
to  myself  an  authority  which  I  do  not 
possess  to  delimit  for  the  Senator  spe- 
cific areas  of  the  bill  that  will  imdergo 
change  and  others  that  will  not.  The  bill 
will  be  wide  open  in  every  section  to  all 
-  the  conferees.  As  I  have  said,  they  are 
very  Independent  and  very  gifted  men. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  Is  no  hope  that  the 
legal  services  program  will  be  dropped 
from  the  bill,  is  there? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  say  that  at 
all.  I  just  say  that  every  part  of  the  bill,  . 
Including  that,  will  be  considered  in  the 
conf  6  t%IlC6  > 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  clear  and  full  explanation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  add.  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
that  It  Is  my  understanding  that  when 
the  Senate  conferees  would  go  back — as- 
suming that  this  motion  is  successful — 
the  effort  would  be  designed  toward  at 
least  cutting  down  the  size  of  some  of  the 
authorizations  and  strengthening  the 
method  of  appointment  of  particular 
people  who  will  be  organizing  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  the  Intent;  al- 
though, as  the  Senator  very  aptly  said, 
aU  Issues  will  be  open.  But  I  strongly  sus- 
pect that,  if  this  motion  is  successful,  the 
conference  report  will  not  come  back  with 
any  additional  amounts. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  certainly  assure  the 
Senator  of  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
New  York  hazard  the  guess  that  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  conference  would  re- 
sult in  a  Presidential  veto?  Is  that  his 
judgment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No;  it  is  not.  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  President  would  or  \\ould 
not  veto,  and  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
Issuing  that  information  In  advance.  I 
simply  believe  that  aU  of  us,  having  con- 
sulted together,  who  have  a  personal  In- 
terest in  this  measxire  have  decided  that 
we  should  try  again,  and  this  will  give  us 
that  chance. 

Mr.  NELSON.  First,  let  me  say  that  I 
endorse  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  concerning  the 
cooperation  we  have  had  with  the  House, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  In 
the  House,  as  well  as  with  the  conferees  in 
our  own  House,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
Is  correct  in  sajrlng  that  he  did  not  know, 
and  neither  do  I  know  what  proposals 
win  be  made,  once  the  bill  goes  back  to 
the  conference.  We  reached  agreement 
after  a  good  conference.  I  would  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  my  ob- 
jective in  agreeing  to  sending  it  back  to 
conference  Is  to  attempt  to  make  some 
modifications  that  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  the  administration. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  conferees  on  my 
side,  but  for  myself  I  will  say  that  I  am 
perfectly  prepared  to  modify  the  Legal 
Services  Conwration  in  such  a  way  that 
it  would  be  totally  acceptable  to  the  ad- 
ministration. 

No.  2,  I  am  personally  prepared  to 
propose  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
authorizations. 

Those  are  the  two  points  that  I  would 
support  in  conference.  I  repeat,  of  course, 
that  I  cannot  speak  for  anyone  else  on 
either  side  of  the  conference,  but  that 
Is  the  objective. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  What  is  meant  by 
"substantial  reduction"?  What  sort  of 
compromise  will  have  to  be  made  in  or- 
der to  get  the  President  to  go  along?  How 
much  less  will  It  be? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  I  would  prefer 
to  argue  that  question  of  a  substantial 
reduction  at  the  conference.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  author- 
ize a  whole  lot  more  money  than  we  will 
get  in  the  appropriations.  I  cannot  speak 
for  the  conferees,  but  I  will  support  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  authoriza- 
tion which  will  be  still  more  than  what 
is  currently  appropriated.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  may  not 
agree  with  me.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
to  the  Senate  and  for  the  Record  as 
well  as  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  In  particular,  who  raised  the 
question,  that  I  was  interested  in  two 
things;  namely,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration and  the  size  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Then  the  Senator 
has  no  clear  conception  at  the  moment 


as  to  what  a  substantial  reduction  would 
mean? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  do. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  Is  something 
he  wants  to  reserve  until  he  gets  to  the 
conference? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  would  support  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  authorization 
from  the  $900  million  increase  down 
somewhere  around  a  $200  million  in- 
crease. In  other  words,  I  would  support 
a  reduction  in  the  authorization  of  about 
$600  to  $800  million. 

Mr.  ELENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wsus  a  member  of 
that  conference  and  I  join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  In  commending  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done  In  the  conference. 
As  in  so  many  other  matters,  many  of 
us  are  not  able,  because  of  other  Senate 
business,  to  spend  all  the  time  we  would 
like  to  in  the  conference,  and  he  has  as- 
sumed that  responsibility.  I  am  fully  in 
agreement  with  the  leadership  and  the 
work  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
performed  in  this  area. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  motion  to  turn 
it  back  to  the  conference.  I  would  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to 
that  move. 

I  felt  that  In  that  conference,  we  had 
tried  to  make  an  adjustment  and  an  ac- 
commodation In  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram to  the  administration's  objections. 
I  understood.  In  the  final  hours  of  the 
conference,  that  at  least  we  had  worked 
something  out,  considering  the  frequent 
communication  with  the  White  House, 
and  that  while  at  least  we  are  not  guar- 
anteed this  would  be  veto-proof,  they 
understood  we  had  gone  what  I  consid- 
ered to  be  a  good  deal  further  than  half 
way  on  this  matter. 

Now,  I  hear,  we  are  going  back  to  the 
conference,  or  at  least  the  resolution  so 
proposes,  to  talk  about  further  compro- 
mise on  this  matter.  I,  for  one,  am  in- 
creasingly concerned,  as  I  listen  to  this 
colloquy,  about  what  we  really  Intend  to 
do  In  the  conference  and  how  Intimidated 
we  will  be  by  the  threat  of  a  veto. 

I  would,  therefore,  be  very  much  inter- 
ested In  what  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  planned.  He  mentioned  his  fig- 
ures on  cutting  back  on  the  authoriza- 
tion, but  could  the  Senator  tell  me  if 
there  are  any  further  amendments  or 
compromises  intended  in  the  area  of  legal 
s6rvicBS? 

Mr.  NELSON.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
that  I  have  no  real  way  to  tell  him  as  I 
cannot  understand  the  opposition  on  the 
White  House  side.  I  do  not  know  who 
it  is  down  there  that  is  opposing  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  as  it  is  now  con- 
stituted. There  simply  is  no  question 
whatsoever  that  the  President  controls 
every  single  appointment  subject  only  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  There  Is  lan- 
guage that  permits  the  national  legal 
organizations  to  recommend  to  the  Presl- 
doit  but  he  is  not  bound  by  any  recom- 
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mendatlon.  He  does  not  have  to  appoint 
from  any  list.  He  is  free  to  appoint  any- 
one he  wishes  So  I  cannot  explain  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  what  the 
White  House  is  complaining  about.  It  Is 
quite  irrational  That  is  the  reason  I  can- 
not explain  it.  All  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Presi- 
dent has  all  the  appointments.  They  are 
all  his.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But 
they  are  being  irresponsible  in  every  way 
down  there  about  it.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
commodate them  in  their  foolishness. 
The  President  has  all  the  appointments. 
The  American  Bar  Association,  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  can  make  a  recom- 
mendation but  they  are  only  recom- 
mendations, nothing  more.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  administration  is  more  in- 
terested in  form  than  in  substance.  As 
they  seem  to  be  rather  more  interested 
in  form  than  in  substance,  I  am  prepared 
to  give  them  form 

That  is  fine.  I  am  prepared  to  support 
their  proposal  in  this  unimportant  mat- 
ter. It  seems  to  me  they  are  just  looking 
for  an  excuse  to  veto  the  bill.  They  did 
it  the  last  time  with  a  veto  message  that 
would  not  stand  serious  analysis  in  any 
grade  school.  If  I  were  the  President.  I 
would  fire  whoever  wrote  that  message. 
It  did  not  make  any  sense  at  all  and  it 
was  not  honest  though  I  am  sure  the 
President  did  not  realize  that.  Obviously 
they  are  looking  for  a  way  to  defeat  the 
bill.  I  want  the  bill  to  be  signed.  We  have 
accommodated  their  objections  which  did 
not  have  much  substance,  anyway.  In 
any  event,  every  single  objection  made 
by  the  White  House  in  the  veto  message 
has  been  met.  So  I  want  to  send  them 
the  bill  that  clearly  meets  every  objec- 
tion made  in  the  veto  message. 

If  they  can  then  find  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  to  Justify  the  veto  I  want  that 
lawyer  to  be  my  lawyer,  because  he  can 
make  the  most  subtle  and  refined  distinc- 
tions of  any  mind  anywhere  on  earth. 
What  I  am  trjdng  to  do  is  to  send  a  bill 
up  there  that  will  save  the  program  that 
someone  in  the  White  House  is  obviously 
trying  to  kill.  I  do  not  want  to  give  them 
any  excuse  to  kill  the  bill.  If  they  do 
veto  it,  then  we  can  go  to  the  country 
with  the  issue  and  show  how  irresponsi- 
ble they  are. 

The  veto  message  last  time  was 
a  phony.  They  are  seeking  new  ways 
to  confuse  the  whole  country  by  saying. 
"Oh.  they  took  away  legal  services  con- 
trol from  the  President  or  some  such 
thing."  No  one  will  understand  that  it 
Is  not  so.  I  do  not  want  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  mislead  the  public. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  I  have  to  raise  an  objection  to  this 
continual  delay,  because  when  I  yielded 
the  floor  it  was  with  the  proviso  that  I 
would  get  back  the  floor  and  it  was  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  take 
no  more  than  2  minutes.  We  have  now 
been  discussing  this  matter  for  about  25 
minutes.  It  seems  to  be  getting  stronger 
and  stronger.  I  would  most  respectfully 
express  the  hope  that  this  matter  would 
be  brought  to  an  end  at  this  time  so  that 
we  could  go  ahead  with  the  business  be- 
fore the  Senate,  the  interim  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  debate  close  on  this  mat- 


ter at  the  present  time.  I  would  like  to  get 
the  floor. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  then  going  to 
call  for  individual  action  on  the  part  of 
the  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield  to  me,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  had  no  idea  we  would 
engage  in  any  extensive  debate  on  this 
subject  or  that  it  would  be  a  contro- 
versial matter. 

I  represented  to  the  majority  leader 
and  to  the  majority  whip  that  it  would 
take  only  a  few  minutes.  Therefore,  if 
the  majority  leader  wishes  to  take  it  down 
at  this  time,  I  have  no  objection.  I  think 
the  majority  leader  is  absolutely  right. 
I  had  no  notion  that  we  would  get  into 
such  an  extensive  debate. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

appreciate  that  statement.  I  make  that 

imanimous-consent  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 

is  the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
made  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  matter  be  taken  down  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  majority  leader  give  us  an  indication 
of  when  this  matter  will  be  taken  care 
of?  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  are 
interested  in  delaying  this  unnecessarily. 
I  think  we  all  want  to  get  back  to  the 
business  before  the  Senate.  I,  for  one. 
do  not  want  to  delay  it.  However.  I  won- 
der when  this  matter  might  be  brought 
before  the  Senate.  I  want  to  indicate  my 
views  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  has  devel- 
oped, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  we 
turn  to  the  pending  business  until  the 
hour  of  12:20,  at  which  time  we  return 
to  the  conference  report.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment  and  that 
a  vote  on  that  occur  at  12:30. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  sat- 
isfactory to  me.  I  merely  want  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  I  would  not  debate 
It  over  2  or  3  minutes.  And  I  would  not 
call  for  a  roUcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  matter  be  tsJten 
down  and  that  we  return  to  it  at  12:20. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  set  aside  the  confer- 
ence report? 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
imderstand  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
made  the  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  matter  of  the  conference  report 
be  set  aside  and  that  we  come  back  to  it 
at  12:20  and  then  consider,  and  vote  on 
the  Allen  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
understand  what  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  to  give  some  instructions  to 
the  conferees.  They  have  come  back  and 
asked  that  they  be  permitted  to  go  back 
into  conference.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
that  the  Senate  give  them  instructions 
during  their  deliberations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  I  made  the  request  is  that  I  think 
we  have  been  had  on  the  basis  of  the 
implicit  promise  given  to  us  when  we 
laid  aside  the  pending  business.  We  will 
get  back  to  the  matter  of  the  conference 
report  at  12:20.  There  is  a  little  business 
to  be  done  in  the  meantime,  if  Senators 
do  not  mind. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection.  I  have  no  objection  to  with- 
di-awing  the  whole  matter  from  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  12:20  and  12:30 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OF  STRATEGIC  OPFTD^SIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  agreement,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business  which  the  derk  will  re- 
port. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  Order  No.  929  (8.J.  Bee.  341)  a 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President 
to  approve  an  Interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social 
Republics. 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Insert  after  the  resolving  clause  (which 
reads:  "Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled,")   the  fol- 
lowing: 

"That  the  Congress  hereby  endorses  those 
portions  of  the  Declaration  of  Basle  Princi- 
ples of  Mutual  Relations  Between  the  United 
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states  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  signed  by  President 
Nixon  and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  at 
Moscow  on  May  29,  1972,  which  relate  to  the 
dangers  of  military  confrontation  and  which 
read  as  follows: 

"  "The  U.SJV.  and  the  UJ3.S Jl.  attach  major 
Importance  to  preventing  the  development  of 
situations  capable  of  causing  a  dangerous 
exacerbation  of  their  relations  .  .  .'  and  'will 
do  their  utmost  to  avoid  military  confronta- 
tions and  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  nuclear 
war'  and  'will  always  exercise  restraint  In 
their  mutual  relations,'  and  'on  outstanding 
issues  will  conduct'  their  discussions  and 
negotiations  'in  a  spirit  of  reciprocity,  mu- 
tual accommodation  and  mutual  benefit,' 
and 

"  'Both  sides  recognize  that  efforts  to  ob- 
tain unilateral  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  directly  or  Indirectly,  are  Incon- 
sistent with  these  objectives,'  and 

"  "The  prerequisites  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  peaceful  relations  between 
the  US_A.  and  the  U£.SJl.  are  the  recog- 
nition of  the  security  interests  of  the  parties 
based  on  the  principle  of  equality  and  the 
renunciation  of  the  use  or  threat  of  force.'." 

On  page  1,  line  3  strike  out  "That  the"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2,  The" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  The 
majority  leader  is  entitled  to  the  courtesy 
of  having  order  so  that  he  can  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  This  matter  is  of 
great  importance,  and  most  of  us  want  to 
hear  what  the  majority  leader  has  to  say. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Attaches  will 
take  their  seats  and  cease  their  conver- 
sations.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  in  my  hand  the  text  of  the  Nixon- 
Brezhnev  declaration.  It  applies  directly 
to  the  amendment  which  is  now  the 
pending  business.  This  is  the  agreement. 
The  declaration  is  entitled:  "Basic  Prin- 
ciples of  Mutual  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics"  signed  by 
President  Nixon  and  Leonard  I. 
Brezhnev. 

This  is  part  of  the  joint  communique : 

The  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  attach  major 
Importance  to  preventing  the  development  of 
situations  capable  of  causing  a  dangerous 
exacerbation  of  their  relations.  Therefore, 
they  will  do  their  utmost  to  avoid  military 
confrontations  and  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  nuclear  war.  They  will  always  exercise 
restraint  in  their  mutual  relations,  and  will 
be  prepared  to  negotiate  and  settle  differ- 
ences by  peaceful  means.  Discussions  and 
negotiations  on  outstanding  Issues  will  be 
conducted  In  a  spirit  of  reciprocity,  mutual 
accommodation  and  mutual  benefit. 

Both  sides  recognize  that  efforts  to  ob- 
tain unilateral  advantage  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  directly  or  Indirectly,  are  incon- 
sistent with  these  objectives. 

The  prerequisites  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  peaceful  relations  between  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  the  recognition 
of  the  security  Interests  of  the  parties  based 
on  the  principle  of  equality  and  the  renunci- 
ation of  the  use  or  threat  of  force. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  that  the 
reason  for  offering  this  amendment  at 
this  time  is  to  try  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  head  and  to  do  so  without  delay,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  to  the  Senate 
a  choice  as  to  what  course  they  wish  to 
pursue. 

I  have  heard  nmiors  going  around  that 


certain  Members  have  been  told  there 
would  be  no  votes  this  afternoon,  that 
there  would  be  no  votes  tomorrow.  I 
think  that  is  a  question  which  at  least 
the  leadership  should  have  been  brought 
in  on,  if  such  rumors  have  any  founda- 
tion in  fact.  I  wish  to  assure  the  Senate 
that  there  will  be  at  least  a  vote  this 
afternoon,  and  I  am  hopeful  there  will 
be  other  votes  today  and  tomorrow,  be- 
cause this  is  a  Presidential  request;  this 
is  something  worked  out  between  the 
chiefs  of  state  of  two  nations.  It  should 
be  faced  up  to,  and  Senators  know  their 
minds  at  this  time  and  how  they  are 
going  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be  added  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUATION  OF  PROGRAMS  AU- 
THORIZED UNDER  THE  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT— CONFER- 

ENCE REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF) .  The  hour  of  12 :20  p.m.  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  will  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1972. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  before  it  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  how  the  time  is  divided? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  divided  5  minutes  to  a  side,  the  vote 
to  occur  at  12 :  30  p.m. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  fact  that 
we  did  not  start  until  12:21  pjn. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate has  before  It  the  OEO  conference  re- 
port. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  in  calling  up  the 
report  has  Eisked  and  has  moved  that  the 
report  be  referred  back  to  the  conferees 
inasmuch  as  the  conferees  have  not  yet 
been  discharged,  and  he  states  there  are 
a  number  of  areas  in  the  bill  which  the 
conferees  wish  to  take  another  look  at. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
asked  what  areas  he  planned  to  seek 
to  make  revisions  in  and  the  Senator 
responded  it  was  the  whole  bill  itself, 
all  the  sections  of  the  bill  should  be  re- 
viewed. 

So  it  was  the  thought  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  with  the  whole 
bill  being  reviewed,  with  no  definite  in- 
formation being  given  to  the  Senate  as  to 
what  areas  revisions  would  be  sought  in. 


it  would  be  only  proper  for  the  Senate 
to  give  the  conferees  instructions  in  a 
particular  area. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  offer  an 
amendment  m  the  pending  motion  to  re- 
commit, that  our  conferees  be  instructed 
to  seek  the  elimination  from  the  bill  of 
title  IX,  which  is  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  bad  provision,  set- 
ting up  a  separate  corporation  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  this  department, 
fimctions  that  already  are  being  carried 
on.  But  to  set  up  a  special,  separate  cor- 
poration without  any  control  by  any 
other  agency  of  Govenmient,  letting  it  be 
a  self-contained  entity,  carn^g  on  this 
work,  would  be  inimical  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  country. 

For  that  reason  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment that  the  conferees  be  instructed  to 
seek  the  elimination  of  title  IX  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
for  my  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama as  to  what  the  conferees  would  do 
is  that  in  the  presence  of  my  colleagues, 
the  chairman  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
the  ranking  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  the  Republican  side,  and  the 
Republican  member  next  to  me  on  the 
whole  committee,  it  would  have  been  im- 
proper smd  highly  offensive,  I  think,  for 
me  to  delimit  the  conferees.  This  was 
a  free  and  open  conference;  it  will  be  a 
free  and  open  conference,  liie  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees  has  indicated  his 
personal  view  that  the  main  things  dealt 
with  will  be  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion and  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion. That  is  very  authoritative  because 
he  will  be  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees. 

Second,  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  de- 
velop another  bill,  taking  another  crack 
at  it.  We  have  done  this  in  conference, 
with  Members  from  the  House,  to  get  a 
laudable  bill. 

But  to  throw  restrictions  upon  the  con- 
ference at  this  time  would  only  prejudice 
the  matter  and  not  do  anyone  any  good, 
and  it  will  not  serve  the  hope  of  fash- 
ioning a  bill  which  will  be  good  for  the 
situation  we  are  trying  to  dead  with. 

Finally,  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion was  requested  by  the  President  him- 
self. We  have  never  differed  in  principle: 
it  is  only  a  question  of  how  it  is  to  be 
worked  out.  But  the  President  himself 
asked  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
I  believe  all  of  the  Senate  conferees 
did  their  utmost  to  fashion  it  in  such  a 
way  that  he  would  approve  it,  but  the 
basic  proposition  Is  irrefutable. 

For  all  those  reasons — ^because  I  think 
the  conference  has  been  free  and  open, 
that  the  conference  should  be  free  and 
open  again — it  will  be  my  purpose, 
when  the  time  comes,  to  move  to  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding.  I  back  his  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  It  seems  to  me 
this  has  been  resolved  by  the  Senate  in  a 
separate  vote.  The  same  Issue  also  came 
before  the  House. 

In  voting  on  the  instructions  here  to 
eliminate  title  IX  from  the  bill  we  should 
understand  the  purpose  of  going  back  to 
the  conference,  a  step  with  which  I  am 
in  strong  agreement.  It  is  to  simplify  and 
work  out  a  strong  agreement  on  provi- 
sions which  it  is  feared  are  in  conflict 
with  other  legislation.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  interrelationship  of  this 
matter  with  child  development.  The  two 
are  Interrelated  so  it  Is  important  to  get 
on  with  trying  to  find  a  solution.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  make  provision  for  this  mat- 
ter, consistent  with  child  development. 
Problems  have  arisen  on  that  bill  and 
also  there  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
can  provide  more  consistently  with  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1,  should  that  bill  come 
to  the  floor  and  be  enacted  into  law. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  believe  we 
should  support  the  motion,  without  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  endorse  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

From  my  viewpoint  I  am  trying  to  give 
the  President  what  they  say  they  desire 
in  terms  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. They  did  ask  for  it.  We  are  trying  to 
give  them  that  kind  of  corporation.  I  try 
to  support  the  administration  whenever 
I  can.  I  would  have  to  vote  against  the 
pending  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  generosity  In 
yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question.  Is  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment to  end  all  legal  services,  or  just 
to  end  the  proposed  independent  cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  No.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
even  with  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion killed,  the  OEO  would  carry  on  the 


work  of  the  Legal  Services  Division,  but 
there  would  be  some  supervision  and 
control  over  the  activities  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  and  would  not  re- 
pose those  powers  and  duties  in  a  sepa- 
rate corporation,  free  wheeling,  and 
without  control  by  any  other  agency  of 
the  Government,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
Ooncrrcss 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  want  to  say  I  oppose  the  amendment 
because  I  feel  we  have  tried  to  meet  the 
President's  objections  about  legal  serv- 
ices. 

I  want  to  express  solidarity  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) on  four  points: 

First,  praise  for  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson),  on  the  magnifi- 
cent work  he  has  done. 

Second,  I  question  the  wisdom  of  re- 
committing at  the  present  time. 

Third,  I  am  not  eager  to  set  slashing 
cuts  in  the  important  authorizations  for 
vital  programs. 

Fourth,  I  am  gravely  concerned  about 
compromising  still  further  on  legal  serv- 
ices  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
motion  to  instruct  (putting  the  ques- 
tion) . 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it.  The  ayes 
have  it. 

The  motion  to  table  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  (putting  the  question).  The 
ayes  appear  to  have  it.  The  ayes  have  It. 
The  motion  carries. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  by  title, 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  author- 
izing the  President  to  approve  an  Interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  comments,  and  I 
know  other  Senators  will  want  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  siispend  until  we  have  order? 
This  Is  a  most  important  matter  before 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  is  entitled  to  be 
heard.  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  wUl  proceed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
completely  concur  in  what  the  Chair  has 
said — ^that  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  that  has  come  be- 
fore this  body,  certainly  since  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  resolution  8  years  ago.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  yesterday,  or  the  day 
before  yesterday,  makes  it  8  years  old. 


We  made  a  disastrous  mistake  in  the 
Senate  not  only  in  the  decision  itself, 
but  also  In  the  procedure  we  followed. 
I  should  like  to  do  what  I  can  at  this 
time  to  avoid  a  similar  mistake. 

The  pending  business  is  the  joint 
resolution  giving  our  consent  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  approve  the  interim  agreement 
which  has  been  before  us. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  has  the  responsibility,  as  the  agent 
of  the  Senate,  to  imderstand  and  to  ad- 
vise on  treaties  and  agreements  such  as 
the  one  before^ us,  has  reported  this 
agreement  unanimously,  without  any 
whereases,  qualifications,  or  amend- 
ments. The  House  of  Representatives  on 
yesterday  took  similar  action. 

When  the  committee  voted  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment, we  did  so  upon  the  assurance  that 
it  was  a  prudent  and  wise  agreement, 
providing  adequately  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  quate  from  a  verbatim  state- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  to  a  large  group  of  Members 
of  Congress  oti  June  15  in  the  State  din- 
ing room  at  9:18  a.m.  I  shall  not  read 
it  all.  I  am  quoting  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  is  speak- 
ing: 

I  have  studied  this  situation  of  arms  con- 
trol over  the  past  3'/2  years.  I  am  totally  con- 
vlnced  that  both  of  these  agreements  are 
In  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  In  the  interest  of  arms  control 
and  world  peace. 

He  continues: 

I  have  noted  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
about  who  won  and  who  lost  In  these  ne- 
gotiations. I  have  said  that  neither  side 
won  and  neither  side  lost.  Aa  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  we  were  to  really  look  at  It  very,  very 
fairly,  both  sides  won,  and  the  whole  world 
won. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  that  Is  impor- 
tant. Where  negotiations  between  great  pow- 
ers are  involved,  if  one  side  wins,  and  the 
other  loses  clearly,  then  you  have  a  built- 
in  tendency  or  incentive  for  the  side  that 
loses  to  break  the  agreement  and  to  do  every- 
thing that  it  can  to  regain  the  advantage. 

This  Is  an  agreement  which  was  very 
toughly  negotiated  on  both  sides.  There  are 
advantages  In  it  for  both  sides.  For  that 
reason,  each  side  has  a  vested  Interest,  we 
believe,  In  keeping  the  agreement  rather  than 
breaking  it. 

I  completely  endorse  that  statement— 
that  both  sides  have  a  very  important 
interest  in  keeping  this  agreement  and 
not  in  breaking  it. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  that,  in  the  face  of 
the  unanimous  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  we  are  told  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) that  this  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  is  desired.  The  clear 
implication  of  the  Jackson  amendment  is 
that  the  interim  agreement  is  defective 
in  that  It  does  not  provide  adequately  for 
our  security  and  in  that  the  statements 
of  the  President  about  the  effect  of  the 
agreement  were  inaccurate. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  himself  has  stated  that  this 
agreement  provides  for  interim  "sub- 
parity"  In  his  statement  of  last  Monday 
on  the  Senate  fioor. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  interim  agree- 
ment overall  provides  for  "subparity"— 
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or,  as  he  suggests  in  one  of  his  state- 
ments, "inferiority"— then  the  agree- 
ment should  be  rejected  as  not  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  It  should  not  be  amended 
in  the  way  that  the  Senator  has  stated  he 
wishes  to  amend  it. 

Actually,  he  does  not  amend  this  agree- 
ment. The  effect  of  his  amendment  is  to 
set  down  guidelines  for  the  future.  But 
those  guidelines  are  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption, on  any  fair  reading  of  the 
amendment,  that  the  present  agreement 
is  not  adequate  and  does  not  properly 
provide  for  the  seciurlty  of  this  country. 

If  this  agreement  is  prudent,  then  it 
ought  to  be  approved  as  written.  If  it  is 
not  prudent,  If  It  actually  does  provide 
for  "subparity"  overall,  if  it  does  not 
adequately  provide  for  our  security,  then 
it  ought  to  be  rejected. 

If  the  Jackson  amendment  Is  agreed 
to,  I  certainly  will  vote  against  this  res- 
olution; for  the  resolution  would  then 
mean  that  the  interim  agreement  is  de- 
fective, that  It  does  not  adequately  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  for  one  do  not  Intend  to  be  a  party  to 
another  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  I  have 
spent  8  years  apologizing  for  my  small 
part  In  that.  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  was  the  manager  of  that  meas- 
ure, which  was  brought  here  by  the  Pres- 
ident, or  his  emissaries,  and  was  de- 
scribed to  us  as  being  a  necessary  and  im- 
portant element  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  war.  We  were  told  that  if  we 
showed  ourselves  to  be  standing  behind 
the  President,  it  would  prevent  the 
spreading  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

We  did  not  give  it  serious  considera- 
tion. We  did  not  understand  all  the  im- 
plications. We  spent  only  a  few  hours 
in  debating  it  on  the  floor,  because  at 
that  time  there  was  a  political  campaign 
on.  President  Johnson  was  the  peace  can- 
didate. He  was  saying,  in  public  speeches, 
that  he  would  not  be  responsible  for 
sending  our  young  men  to  Vietnam,  and 
it  was  said  in  the  papers  that  his  oppo- 
nent was  a  hawk,  and  was  for  using  nu- 
clear bombs,  and  all  sorts  of  things  rep- 
resenting a  radical  approach  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

In  contrast.  President  Johnson  said 
he  would  restrict  the  war  and  prevent 
our  participation.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
support  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  Un- 
fortunately, I  think  none  of  us  consid- 
ered it  carefully  enough.  And  that  should 
not  happen  again.  Now.  this  Interim 
agreement  before  us  Is  very  important. 

The  ABM  treaty  was  important.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  most  significant  meas- 
ures, in  my  opinion,  for  this  country 
since  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution.  That 
measure,  of  course,  was  a  disaster.  But 
in  this  case,  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  render  approval  to  what  represents 
a  great  step  forward. 

The  kind  of  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  majority 
leader,  has  offered  was  considered  by  the 
committee  as  a  fall-back  position.  But 
the  committee  did  not  really  think  any 
amendment  was  necessary.  In  fact,  when 
It  voted  the  joint  resolution  out  unani- 
mously, It  struck  out  all  statements  of 
a  qualifying  or  hortatory  nature:  we 
wanted  to  Insure  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  resolution  that  would  raise  ques- 


tions about  the  meaning  of  the  agree- 
ment itself. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  not  really  an  es- 
sential amendment,  because  all  it  is  is  a 
recitation  of  the  precise  language  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  Brezhnev  agreed  upon.  It  is  taken 
verbatim  from  the  statement  of  princi- 
ples which  both  Governments  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  they  agreed  upon  the 
interim  agreement.  So  it  in  no  way  var- 
ies or  could  possibly  vary  or  change  in 
any  respect  the  meaning  of  the  agree- 
ment itself,  nor  would  it  in  any  way  con- 
fine or  restrict  future  negotiations. 

I  think  any  effort  to  restrict  future 
negotiations,  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all, 
should  be  done  as  a  separate  resolution 
or  an  amendment  to  some  other  bill, 
perhaps  one  dealing  with  the  armed 
services.  But  that  restriction  should  not 
be  attached  to  this  measure,  because  to 
do  so  would  raise  doubts  about  the  eflBca- 
cy  and  the  adequacy  of  the  agreement 
already  signed,  as  to  whether  it  protects 
our  national  Interest. 

So  I  shall  vote  for  this  amendment,  al- 
though in  truth  it  is  not  really  an 
amendment;  it  Is  simply  a  restatement 
of  the  principles,  with  which  I  agree, 
and  that  is  the  only  reason  I  would  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presldeftt,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  con- 
fines itself  entirely  to  language  con- 
tained In  the  declaration  of  principles  to 
which  the  President  and  Mr.  Brezhnev 
signed  their  names  on  May  29  in  Mos- 
cow? That  is  to  say,  is  not  the  amend- 
ment cast  in  the  language  that  the  two 
Governments  agreed  upon  at  that  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So  there  is  no  hazard, 
in  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  that 
we  would  be  placing  any  different  Inter- 
pretation upon  the  agreement,  or  new 
limits  upon  the  negotiating  positions  of 
the  two  Govenunents  In  the  future,  than 
the  Governments  themselves  agreed  upon 
at  the  time  of  the  summit  meeting? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mir.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  would  also 
agree,  would  he  not,  that  the  mischief 
In  adopting  new  language  is  that  it  could 
give  rise  to  any  number  of  Interpreta- 
tions; indeed,  it  already  has  caused  con- 
siderable confusion  in  that  some  Sen- 
ators have  interpreted  the  proposed  new 
language  one  way,  while  others  interpret 
it  another  way:  the  administration,  on 
the  one  hand,  endorses  the  Jackson 
amendment,  as  revised,  sutid,  on  the  other 
hand,  disassociates  Itself  from  the  Inter- 
pretation placed  upon  the  amendment  by 
Its  very  author. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  So  we  have  created  a 
confusion  that  can  only  raise  questions, 
now  and  In  the  future,  as  to  what  we 
meant  by  this  agreement  and  as  to  our 
future  Intentions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
quite  correct.  I  think  It  raises  very  seri- 


ous questions  about  our  sincerity  tmd 
good  faith  in  accepting  the  Interim 
agreement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  This  is  a  hazard,  and 
a  serious  one. 

Moreover,  suppose  a  future  adminis- 
tration, following  the  election,  were  to 
take  the  view  that  the  language  of  the 
so-called  Jackson  amendment  must  be 
construed  literally,  and  that  It  consti- 
tuted a  mandate  by  Congress  to  confine 
any  future  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  within  the  principle  of  numerical 
equaUty  for  each  particular  weapon  sys- 
tem. If  a  future  administration  were  to 
Interpret  the  language  in  this  way,  would 
that  not  jeopardize  the  chances  for 
further  progress  in  broadening  these 
agreements  to  cover  other  weapons  sys- 
tems, or  indeed  for  reducing  their  num- 
bers in  the  future? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  President 
took  it  seriously,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
inducement  to  a  renewal  of  the  arms 
race,  the  old  tlt-for-tat.  Each  one  then 
would  undertake  to  equal  the  other  one, 
and  there  Is  always  some  imbalance; 
there  Is  no  way  to  have  absolute  equal- 
ity. There  Is  such  great  disparity  now  be- 
tween the  natures  of  our  forces  that, 
imder  this  Interpretation,  I  suppose  the 
Russians  would  have  to  look  about  for 
some  shore  bases;  they  would  have  to  im- 
plore either  Canada  or  Mexico  to  give 
them  a  base  similar  to  ours  on  their  bor- 
ders. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  surely  agree.  The  lit- 
eral Interpretation  of  this  language.  If 
we  adopt  It  and  If  It  Is  adhered  to  by  a 
future  administration,  could  only  lead, 
logically  to  the  construction  of  two  Iden- 
tical nuclear  weapons  systems  by  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States,  and  this, 
instead  of  meaning  limitation  or  control 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  could  Instead 
accelerate  the  nuclear  arms  race  In  the 
future;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  it  would  do.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  is  one  of  Its  purposes.  Obviously  the 
supporters  of  this  amendment  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  slowdown  in  the  arms 
race. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  have  reviewed  the 
debate  thus  far,  and  looked  for  some  ar- 
gument that  might  have  some  plausible 
appeal  for  adopting  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, it  seemed  always  to  come  down 
to  the  proposition  that  we  did  not  want 
the  Soviet  Union  to  secure  some  unilat- 
eral advantage  during  the  5-year  period 
that  might  prove  adverse  to  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  all  agreed  on 
that  proposition:  but  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  agreed  to  that  proposition 
as  well.  And  here,  plainly  stated  in  the 
language  of  the  governments  themselves, 
forming  p^xt  of  the  amendment  now  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Is  the  following: 

Both  Bides  recognize  that  efforts  to  obtain 
unilateral  advantage  at  tha  expense  of  tha 
other,  directly  or  indirectly,  are  inconsist- 
ent with  these  objections. 

Now,  If  there  Is  any  reason  at  all  re- 
lating to  the  security  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  the  language  of- 
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fered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  it  would  be  to  warn  against 
the  Russians  taking  unilateral  advantage 
of  us,  during  the  5-year  interim  period. 

Yet,  here  in  the  language  of  the  two 
governments,  the  very  point  is  already 
covered.  Why,  then,  should  we  jeopardize 
this  imique  opportunity  to  take  a  first 
step  toward  ending  this  mad  nuclear 
arms  race,  by  adopting  different  lan- 
guage that  could  give  rise  to  every  sort  of 
confusing  implication  and.  indeed.  coiUd 
prove  a  serious  handicap  to  future  ne- 
gotiations, when  the  language  already 
adopted  by  the  two  governments  covers 
the  very  point,  the  only  real  point,  that 
can  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Jackson 
amendment?  It  is  already  there.  It  is  al- 
ready agreed  to.  and  agreed  to  in  the  lan- 
guage that  both  President  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  themselves,  drafted  and  ap- 
proved as  part  of  the  statement  to  which 
they  appended  their  signatures. 

So  I  would  argue  very  strongly  that 
we  accomplish  nothing  by  abandoning 
the  language  of  the  two  governments, 
covering  the  concern  that  one  or  the  oth- 
er might  use  the  5-year  period  to  secure 
some  unilateral  advantage,  and  substi- 
tute in  its  place  new  and  different  lan- 
^age  fraught  with  every  sort  of  problem. 
There  is  no  reason  to  do  it  at  all,  except 
to  restrict  the  President's  options  in  the 
future,  when  he  seeks  to  take  a  second 
step  toward  controlling  the  ongoing  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

So  I  hope  we  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  joinUy  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  dean  of  the  Re- 
publicans of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Aiken), 
and  that  we  wUl  reject  any  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  floor,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

WiUlams 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 
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Aiken 

HolUngs 

Allen 

Hruska 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Pulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Oumey 

Mathlas 

Hansen 

Pastore 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Allott 

Dole 

Muskie 

Anderson 

Domlnlck 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Ervln 

Packwood 

Beau 

Fannin 

Pearson 

Bellmen 

Pong 

Schwelker 

Bennett 

Gravel 

Scott 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Smith 

Bible 

Hartke 

Sparkman 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Brock 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Symington 

Brooke 

Kennedy 

Talmadge 

Burdlck 

Long 

Tliurmond 

Cannon 

McClellan 

Tower 

Case 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

ChUes 

Metcalf 

Welcker 

Church 

Mondale 

Toung 

Cook 

Montoya 

Curtis 

Moss 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge) be  permitted  to  bring  up  a  con- 
ference report  at  this  time  for  a  period 
of  time  not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  and  that 
upon  acceptance  of  the  report  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  be 
recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACCELERATED  REFORESTATION  OF 
NATIONAL  FORESTS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  H.R.  13089,  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  tlls- 
tigreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  to  the  bill  (HJl.  13089)  to  pro- 
vide for  acceleration  of  programB  for  the 
planting  of  trees  on  national  forest  lands  In 
need  of  reforestation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  aU  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  V 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (BJt. 
13089)  to  provide  for  acceleration  of  pro- 
grams for  the  planting  of  trees  on  national 
forest  lands  In  need  of  reforestation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  fuU  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  printing  of 
the  report  as  a  Senate  report  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  establishes  a  fund  for  reforesta- 
tion of  national  forest  lands. 

The  House  bill  would  have  authorized 
annual  use  of  section  32  funds  in  the 
amount  of  duties  collected  on  imports  of 
wood  and  wood  products.  Last  year  such 
duties  amounted  to  $72.2  million. 

The  Senate  authorized  a  direct  appro- 
priation annually  of  $65  million. 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT  ON 
CONSIDERATION  OF  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  matter  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  in  the  usual  form 
with  respect  to  HJl.  14896.  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act;  that  at  such  time  as 
it  is  called  up  and  made  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate,  which  will 
not  be  this  week,  there  be  3  hours  on 
the  bill,  1  hour  on  amendments,  and  one- 
half  hour  on  amendments  to  amend- 
ments, debatable  motions,  and  appeals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OffiENSIVE 
WEAPONS  ^"S. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  approve  an  in- 
terim agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate fully  appreciates  that  it  has  before  it 
an  arms  limitation  measure  of  very  great 
importance.  Equsilly  Important,  in  my 
view,  is  how  we  in  the  Congress  come  to 
judge  that  agreement  and  how  we  con- 
vey our  judgment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
to  our  allies,  to  the  executive  branch  and 
to  the  American  people. 

International  agreements,  this  one  in- 
cluded, have  always  had  a  dimension 
deeper  than  their  words — a  dimension 
that  embodies  hopes  and  expectations 
and  reservations,  all  unwritten,  and  all 
of  which  reflect  the  blend  of  risks,  doubts 
and  assurances  of  which  treaties  are 
made.  The  present  agreement,  which 
rests  to  so  remarkable  a  degree  on  state- 
ments with  which  the  other  party  did  not 
concur,  has  all  of  these  in  full  measure. 

SOME    AMBIGUrriES    RESOLVED 

In  an  agreement  that  goes  to  the  heart 
of  America's  security — our  capacity  to 
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deter  nuclear  war — nothing  is  more  Im- 
portant than  a  precise  understanding  of 
what  the  parties  have  agreed  to.  Precision 
can  never  weaken  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment; ambiguity  can  be  a  source  of  fu- 
ture tension. 

From  the  moment  the  agreements 
were  signed  in  Moscow,  there  were  vague 
and  conflicting  reports  about  the  con- 
tents of  the  accords.  The  press  relied  on 
confusing  background  briefings  held  in 
Moscow.  Various  statements  and  attach- 
ments, integral  parts  of  the  agreements, 
were  not  made  public  for  weeks.  Public 
figures  issued  statements  of  support  be- 
fore the  terms  of  the  accords  were  re- 
vealed or  analyzed.  High  administration 
spokesmen  offered  contradictory  inter- 
pretations. 

Thus,  when  the  President  finally  sub- 
mitted these  agreements  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  was  concerned  that  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people  imderstand 
what  we  and  the  Russians  could  and 
could  not  do  within  their  terms.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  un- 
der the  distinguished  chairmanship  of 
my  able  friend  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
military  implications  of  the  SALT  ac- 
cords during  which  we  tried  very  hard 
to  bring  before  the  American  people  the 
terms,  and  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  of 
the  interim  agreement  and  the  ABM 
treaty.  We  endeavored  to  obtain  a  clear 
and  consistent  administration  position 
on  key  provisions — wliich  was  not  always 
easy. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems the  committee  hearings  had  to  ad- 
dress. Article  I  of  the  interim  agreement 
obligates  the  parties  not  to  build  ICBM 
launchers  after  July  1,  1972.  But  no- 
where in  the  agreement  does  there  ap- 
pear the  number  of  ICBM's  the  Soviets 
are  thereby  permitted  to  have.  Article 
II  contains  a  prohibition  against  sub- 
stituting "heavy"  ICBM  launchers  for 
"light"  ICBM  launchers.  But  nowhere  is 
there  an  agreed-upon  bilateral  defini- 
tion of  what  a  "heavy"  ICBM  is.  Terms 
like  "modernization"  and  "significant  in- 
crease" were  used  in  the  agreement,  but 
precise  definitions  of  these  terms  are  not 
provided. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  texts  of 
the  treaty  and  the  executive  agreement 
contain  few  numbers,  many  more  num- 
bers have  been  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  SALT  accords.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  we  have  heard  these:  1,054; 
1.618;  313;  41;  42;  62;  84;  710;  740;  656; 
950;  and  zero.  The  crucial  question  for 
the  Nation  and  for  the  cause  of  world 
peace  is  whether  these  numbers  add  up 
to  stable  parity  or  unstable  inferiority. 
It  may  clear  the  air  to  discuss  some  of 
them. 

First.  1,054 — this  is  the  maximum 
number  of  land-based  ICTBM's  that  the 
United  States  is  permitted  to  retain  un- 
der the  agreement. 

Second.  1.618— this  is  the  maximum 
number  of  land-based  ICBM's  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  permitted  to  retain  given 
our  understanding  of  the  agreement.  I 
emphasize  "our  vinderstandlng"  because 
the  figure  1,618  is  a  U.S.  intelligence  esti- 
mate and  not  a  Soviet  supplied  niunber. 
THIS  vagueness  on  the  Soviet  part  is  most 


unfortunate  and  can  only  lead  to  uncer- 
tainty and  possible  tensions.  The  agree- 
ment would  be  much  improved  by  the 
use  of  specific  numbers  on  both  sides. 

Third,  710 — this  is  the  maximiLm  num- 
ber of  submarine  launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles that  the  United  States  is  permitted 
to  deploy  under  the  agreement.  It  is 
arrived  at  by  adding  our  present  656 
Polaris/Poseiden  mlssfles  to  our  potential 
under  the  agreement,  to  replace  54  of 
our  Titan  missiles  with  new  submarlne- 
laimched  ballistic  missiles. 

Fourth,  950 — this  is  the  maximum 
number  of  submarlne-laimched  ballistic 
missiles  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  per- 
mitted to  deploy  under  the  agreement. 
To  achieve  this  total  the  Soviets  would 
reth-e  their  obsolete  SS-7  and  SS-8 
ICBM's  and  replace  +,hem  with  new  sub- 
marine-based missiles.  This  would  give 
the  Soviets  a  total  of  62  modem  nu- 
clear— Y-class — submarines . 

Fifth,  84 — the  total  permissible  num- 
ber of  Soviet  missile-flring  submarines 
that  can  be  deployed  imder  the  agree- 
ment. This  is  derived  by  adding  22  Soviet 
G-class  submarines  to  the  62  Y-class  sub- 
marines that  they  are  permitted  to  con- 
struct. 

Sixth,  44 — the  total  permissible  num- 
ber of  American  missile-flring  subma- 
rines that  can  be  deployed  imder  the 
agreement.  However,  only  41  in  actual 
fact  are  part  of  the  U.S.  deterrent  in  this 
period. 

Seventh,  313 — this  is  the  maximum 
number  of  "heavy"  ICBM's  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  permitted  to  deploy  imder 
the  agreement.  This  again  is  a  U.S. 
intelligence  estimate,  not  a  confirmed 
Soviet  figure.  Each  of  these  mis- 
siles can  carry  at  least  a  25-megaton  war- 
head and  perhaps,  eventually,  as  much  as 
50  megatons.  Of  course  the  Soviets  are 
free  to  replace  single  large  warheads 
with  many  MIRV  warheads  per  missile 
when  they  axe  able  to  do  so. 

Eighth,  0 — this  is  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  "heavy"  ICBM's  that  the  United 
States  is  permitted  to  deploy  under  the 
agreement. 

These  numbers,  Mr.  President,  are 
merely  representative  of  the  thrust  of  the 
agreements — which  is  to  confer  on  the 
Soviet  Union  the  authority  to  retain  or 
deploy  a  number  of  weapons  based  on 
land  and  at  sea  that  exceeds  our  own  In 
every  category,  and  by  a  50  percent 
margin. 

Now  there  will  be  some  who  argue 
that  "numbers  do  not  matter" — ^that  both 
sides  have  "sufflclency"  and  that  there- 
fore the  strategic  balance  Is  stable.  How 
curious  it  is  that  the  people  who  hold  to 
the  "numbers  do  not  matter"  doctrine 
are  the  same  ones  who  believe  that  with- 
out an  immediate  arms  control  agree- 
ment the  world  is  in  danger  of  a  great 
nuclear  war.  Either  numbers  matter  or 
agreements  do  not — you  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

I  have  never  seen  an  international 
agreement  that  depends  so  greatly  on 
the  attachment  of  unilateral  statements. 
Clearly  each  of  these  unilateral  state- 
ments reflects,  not  U.S.-Sovlet  agree- 
ment but.  on  the  contrary,  a  failure  to 
reach  agreement.  In  my  view  the  interim 
agreement  is  substantially  weakened  as 
a  result  of  the  failures  indicated  by  the 


resort  to  unilateral  assertions  with  no 
legal  standing.  No  long-term  treaty 
covering  these  vital  matters  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  me  and,  I  suspect,  to  a  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues,  if  it  depended  to 
the  extent  of  the  present  agreement  on 
unilateral  statements.  The  fact  that  the 
present  agreement  runs  for  only  5 
years  mitigates  a  situation  that  would 
be  intolerable  in  a  future  treaty.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  expressing  this  view  I  am 
joined  by  Ambassador  Smith  who  in- 
formed the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  he  expected  provisions  that  could 
not  be  agreed  upon  in  SALT  I  to  be  re- 
solved on  a  bilateral  basis  in  SALT  n. 

In  seeking  to  establish  clearly  what  the 
parties  were  permitted  to  do  over  the 
next  5  years  and  what  they  would  be 
prohibited  from  doing — not  all  of  which 
was  self-evident — two  points  were  of 
particular  interest,  and  illustrate  the 
complications  that  arise  from  vague  lan- 
guage in  the  agreement  and  from 
negotiating  not  only  against  one's  ad- 
versary but  against  self-imposed  detul- 
linesaswell: 

First,  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  Soviets  are  permitted  to  have 
operational,  by  July  1,  1977,  62  Polaris- 
type  Y-class  submarines.  The  agreement 
Is  very  explicit  on  this.  Owing  to  a  pro- 
vision that  could  have  constituted  a 
serious  loophole,  the  issue  arose  as  to 
whether  the  Soviets  might  have  addi- 
tional such  submarines  under  construc- 
tion, but  not  yet  operational,  on  July  1, 
1977.  Some  witnesses,  including  Ambas- 
sador Smith  and  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Admiral  Zumwalt,  indicated  that, 
technically,  this  was  permissible.  Were 
that  the  case,  the  Soviets  could  continue 
to  turn  out  Y-class  submarines  like 
sausages,  eight  per  year,  with  absolutely 
no  perturbation  of  their  deployment 
momentum. 

Therefore,  on  July  24.  I  raised  this 
problem  with  Secretary  Laird  in  order  to 
get  the  administration  position  as  under- 
stood at  the  highest  levels.  Secretary 
Laird  said: 

The  protocol  to  the  interim  agreement 
si>eclfies  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  have 
950  SLBM  laiinchers  and  not  more  than  62 
OMxlem  ballistic  missile  submarines. 

Then  Secretary  Laird,  speaking  for  the 
administration,  said: 

In  the  event  that  during  the  period  of  the 
interim  agreement  they  were  to  Initiate  con- 
struction of  additional  modern  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  beyond  the  number  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  total  of  62,  this  could  be 
done  only  as  replacements  [for  older  Y-class 
submarines]  and  this  would  be  under  the 
procedures  as  specified  under  article  3  of  the 
Interim  agreement.  We  would  consider  any 
new  construction  starts  which  were  merely 
for  the  pxirpose  of  maintaining  the  momen- 
tum of  the  Soviet  Union  construction  pro- 
gram to  be  contrary  to  the  Intent  of  the 
agreement. 

"This  point  is  made  equally  clear  in  a 
colloquy  between  the  Secretary  and  me. 
In  order  to  understand  the  administra- 
tion view,  I  asked: 

I  take  It  that  It  Is  your  judgment  and  the 
view  of  the  President  and  the  Administra- 
tion that  any  attempt  to  use  thU  ambiguity 
to  build  up— especially  toward  the  end  of 
this  5-year  period — a  pipeline  of  advanced 
Y-class  boats  under  construction — as  a  tech- 
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nlcal  meanj  of  getting  around  the  limit  of 
62  operational  submarines,  would  be  In  clear 
violation  of  what  we  understand  to  be  the 
agreement. 

Secretary  Laird  answered: 
I  would,  and  that  would  also  apply  to  the 
United  States. 

Second,  another  area  of  potential  mis- 
understanding relates  to  the  moderniza- 
tion of  missile  silos  under  the  agreement. 
The  agreement  allows  for  the  moderni- 
zation of  existing  silo-launchers,  but 
stipulates  that.  In  the  process  of  moder- 
nization, the  dimensions  of  those  silos 
cannot  be  significantly  Increased.  In  a 
further  attachment  to  the  agreement,  a 
significant  increase  is  defined  as  not 
greater  than  15  percent. 

Testimony  from  administration  wit- 
nesses on  the  meaning  of  these  provisions 
was  conflicting.  Therefore,  on  July  24,  I 
asked  Secretary  Laird  for  the  definitive 
administration  position.  He  replied: 

I  would  not  go  along  with  the  interpreta- 
tion that  some  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  have  given  to  that  provision  In  which 
they  read  that  the  10  to  16  percent  Increase 
In  dimensions  could  allow  an  Increase  In 
both  dimensions. 

I  then  asked: 
Diameter  and  length? 

Mr.  Laird  said: 
Yes. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  major  Increase  that  would  be  possible 
under  the  agreement  would  be  In  any  one  sUo 
dimension. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  this  point,  I  want  to  cite  the 
colloquy  which  followed  this  official 
policy  declaration  by  Mr.  Laird: 

Senator  Jacksok.  Do  you  reject  the  inter- 
pretation that  an  increase  In  both  dimen- 
sions Is  allowable? 

Secretary  Ladd.  I  have  always  rejected  that 
from  the  first  day  that  the  treaty  and  the 
agreement  became  public — the  Idea  that  both 
diameter  and  depth  could  be  Increased  by  as 
much  as  16  percent. 

Senator  Jackson.  It  is  the  Administration's 
position  that  only  one  dimension  of  a  sUo 
can  be  increased? 

Secretary  Ladu).  That  is  correct.  That  Is  the 
Administration's  position. 

Senator  Jackson.  It  cannot  be  both  dimen- 
sions? 

Secretary  Laoid.  It  cannot  be  both  diameter 
and  depth. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that  par- 
ticular matter? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  Senator  put 
his  finger  on  one  of  the  most  Important 
facets  of  this  matter.  I  recall  ralsinir  this 
question  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
myself  in  a  Defense  Appropriation  sub- 
committee hearing.  The  significance  of  It 
may  escape  some  people. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  are  per- 
mitted, or  were  permitted,  for  example, 
to  increase  a  missile  of  10  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  100  feet  In  length,  by  15  percent 
In  diameter  and  15  percent  in  length, 
that  you  would  actually  Increase  the  vol- 
ume of  the  missile  by  50  percent? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  would  be  a  little  over  50  percent. 


This  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  em- 
phasize my  disappointment  that  so  few 
Senators  are  Involved  in  one  of  the  most 
important  arms  limitation  agreements 
in  the  history  of  this  country — in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  regrettable  that 
not  enough  Senators  are  involved  in  what 
is  at  issue  here  and  that  is  why  I  am 
deeply  concerned,  and  other  Senators 
who  have  followed  this  matter  are 
deeply  concerned.  This  issue  of  silo 
dimensions  is  but  one  example  of  the 
sort  of  ambiguity  that  we  have  in  this 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  does  run  slightly  over 
50  percent  if  the  15-percent  increase  is 
applied  to  both  diameter  and  length. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Where  there  is  ambigu- 
ity the  Senate  should  speak  out  loudly, 
making  its  intentions  and  understand- 
ing of  this  interim  agreement  very  plain 
and  clear,  not  only  as  a  guide  for  the 
President,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

An  increase  of  slightly  over  50  per- 
cent volume,  in  the  size  of  a  missile  silo 
is  a  very  significant  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  missile  that  goes  in  that  silo. 

While  the  agreement  does  say  silos 
shall  not  be  significantly  increased,  it 
also  says  the  dimensions  may  be  in- 
creased by  up  to  15  percent. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter  and  I  like  he, 
am  sorry  that  on  a  matter  such  as  this 
we  do  not  have  the  great  majority  of  the 
Senate  here  to  listen  to  this  description 
and  the  argument  which  is  going  to 
affect  the  future  security  of  the  United 
States  so  deeply. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  re- 
ported this  resolution  has  a  responsibil- 
ity of  spelling  out  in  detail,  which  they 
have  not  done  yet,  what  is  in  this  in- 
terim agreement,  and  what  is  meant  by 
the  unilateral  understandings. 

I  think  Senators  have  the  idea — and  I 
have  tried  to  spend  some  time  going  in- 
to detail — that  we  have  a  precise  agree- 
ment when,  in  fact,  we  have  an  agree- 
ment that  is  often  vague.  We  have  a 
limited  agreement  with  a  long  series  of 
unilateral  statements  and  imderstand- 
ings;  but  it  is  my  view  that  for  an  agree- 
ment to  have  validity,  it  needs,  of  course, 
to  have  a  bilateral  basis  reflecting  a  bi- 
lateral imderstanding.  There  is  nothing, 
in  my  judgment,  that  is  more  destabil- 
izing than  to  purport  to  represent  some- 
thing as  an  agreement  on  a  bilateral 
basis  when  in  truth  and  fact  it  Involves 
a  lot  of  unilateral  imderstandings  which 
the  party  on  the  other  side  has  not  con- 
curred in. 

We  want  an  agreement  that  will  stabi- 
lize, and  not  destabilize.  That  is  why 
I  am  going  into  great  detail  here,  be- 
cause no  one  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hsis  done  so  up  to  date,  to 
explain  to  the  Senate  what  is  Involved. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  Is  familiar — I  know  he  has  a  deep 
imderstanding  of  these  issues — with  both 
the  understanding  and  statements  that 


the  United  States  has  made  upon  var- 
ious parts  of  the  agreement.  Did  the 
United  States  make  a  statement  upon 
this  particular  issue? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  There  is  a  whole 
series  of  unilateral  statements.  Some 
were  made  in  Moscow,  and  some  were 
drafted  after  the  delegation  came  back 
from  Moscow. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  Imows.  that  a  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  behalf  of  the 
President  wfis  made  on  this  issue.  Would 
the  Senator  care  to  read  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Give  me  a  moment  to 
find  the  proper  passage  in  the  attach- 
ments to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
Uijed  the  term  "dimensions,"  but  does  he 
imply  that  failure  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  exact  size  of  the  launcher 
makes  this  agreement  a  very  dangerous 
one  to  the  United  States?  I  quote  the 
relevant  portion  from  the  Secretary  of 
State's  letter  of  submittal  of  June  10, 
1972. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  rele- 
vant portion  of  Secretary  Rogers'  state- 
ment be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  In  addition,  I  ask  the  relevant 
portion  of  Ambassador  Smith's  answer 
to  Senator  Jackson's  question  and  Secre- 
tary Laird's  answer  on  this  matter  also 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XVI 

B.    HEAVT    ICBM    LA-DNCBERS 

Article  n  provides  that  the  Parties  shall 
not  convert  land-based  launchers  for  light, 
or  older  heavy,  ICBMs  into  land-baeed 
launchers  for  modern  heavy  ICBMs,  such  as 
the  Soviet  SS-9.  All  currently  opera tionaa 
ICBMs  other  than  the  SS-9  are  either  "light" 
(the  United  States  Minuteman  and  the 
Soviet  SS-11  and  SS-13)  or  "older"  ICBM 
laimchers  of  types  first  deployed  prior  to 
1964  (the  United  States  Titan  and  the  Soviet 
SS-7andSS-8). 

Article  II  would  thus  prohibit  the  con- 
version of  a  launcher  for  an  SS-7,  SS-8, 
SS-1 1  or  SS-13  ICBM  into  a  launcher  for  an 
SS-9  or  any  new  modem  heavy  ICBM,  and 
would  similarly  prohibit  the  conversion  of  a 
launcher  for  a  Minuteman  or  Titan  Into  a 
launcher  for  a  modern  heavy  ICBM.  The 
Parties  agree  that  In  the  prooees  of  modern- 
ization and  replacement  the  dimensions  of 
land-based  ICBM  silo  launchers  will  not  be 
significantly  Increased,  and  Uiat  this  means 
that  any  Increase  will  not  be  greater  than 
10-16  percent  of  the  present  dimensions.  The 
United  States  ba6  also  made  dear  that  It 
would  consider  any  ICBM  having  a  volume 
significantly  greater  than  that  of  the  larg- 
est light  ICBM  now  operational  on  either 
side  (which  Is  the  Soviet  SS-11)  to  be  a 
heavy  ICBM. 

In  Helsinki  an  ad  referendum  agreement 
was  reached  that  there  would  be  no  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  silo  dlmenaionB.  It  was  clear 
from  the  record  that  dimensions  meant  In- 
ternal diameter  and  depth.  In  Moacow,  this 
agreement  was  dlacuased  and  oonflrmed  and  a 
further  agreement  was  reached  that  "signifi- 
cant Increase"  means  an  Increase  greater 
than  10  to  16  percent.  This  understanding 
was  rectd  Into  the  record  in  Helslnld  on  May 
26.  The  Moscow  dlscusalona  support  the  In- 
terpretation that  either  diameter  or  depth 
could  be  increased  up  to  16  percent  but  not 
both. 
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Seiiator  Jackson.  Thank  you.  Again,  I 
want  to  raise  another  very  Important  point 
that  should  be  clarified  for  the  record. 

The  largest  part  of  the  Soviet  land-based 
ICBM  deployment  is  In  the  SS-11  slloe.  If  the 
Soviets  were  to  retrofit  their  SS-11  slloe  with 
a  new  missile,  how  much  oould  they   (o) 
Increase  the  volume  of  those  silos  and  (b) 
Increase  the  volume  of  the  missiles  that  go 
In  those  slloe? 
Are  you  prepared  to  answer  that? 
Secretary  Laird.  I  am  prepared  to  address 
that  particular   question.   I   beUeve,   like  I 
testified,  that  I  would  not  go  along  with  tJie 
Interpretation   that  some  Members  of   the 
Senate  and  House  have  given  to  that  pro- 
vision In  which  they  read  that  the  10  to  16 
percent  increase  In  dimensions  could  allow 
an  Increase  In  both  dimensions. 
Senator  Jackson.  Diameter  and  length? 
Secretary  Laird.  Yes. 

I  would  consider  that  a  vlcdatlon  of  the 
agreement.  In  no  case  would  It  be  possible  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  retrofit  their  SS-11  sUos 
with  a  new  significantly  larger  missile  or 
would  it  permit  them  to  Install  In  the  SS-11 
silos  the  SS-9's  or  the  follow-on  missile  sys- 
tem to  the  SS-9. 

The  major  Increase  that  would  be  possible 
under  the  agreement  woxild  be  In  any  one 
silo  dimension  and,  of  course,  that  would 
limit  the  total  volume  increase  to  no  more 
than  30  percent.  With  such  a  limitation  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  Install  an  SS-9 
class  missile  In  an  SS-11  silo. 

Senator  Jackson.  I  would  have  thought 
that  what  the  parties  had  Intended  was  actu- 
ally a  maximum  of  15  percent  Increcwe  in  the 

total  volimie,  but  when  you  read  it 

Secretary  Laird.  I  believe  that  up  to  a  80- 
percent  volume  Increase  in  one  dimension 
would  be  possible  and  I  believe  that  any- 
thing over  and  above  that  would  be  a  viola- 
tion under  the  most  liberal  interpretations  of 
the  agreement. 

Senator  Jackson.  I  would  think  that  run- 
ning through  all  of  this,  Mr.  Secretary 

Secretary  Laird.  It  Is  no  more  than  one 
dimension. 

Senator  Jackson.  I  vmderstand.  If  you 
Increase  the  diameter  fey  16  percent,  that 
amounts  to  about  a  30  percent  Increase  In 
volvune.  Tou  are  saying  that  this  is  the 
absolute  maximum  allowed.  If  both  the  di- 
ameter and  the  length  are  mcreased  by  15 
percent,  the  volume  would  be  Increased  by 
about  50  percent.  I  want  to  be  clear  about 
this.  Do  you  reject  the  interpretation  that 
an  Increase  in  both  dimensions  Is  allowable? 
Secretary  Laird.  I  have  always  rejected  that 
from  the  first  day  that  the  treaty  and  the 
agreement  became  public  the  Idea  that  both 
diameter  and  depth  could  be  Increased  by  as 
much  as  15  percent. 

Senator  Jackson.  It  Is  the  administration's 
position  that  only  one  dimension  of  a  silo 
can  be  Increased? 

Secretary  Laird.  That  Is  correct.  That  Is 
the  administration's  position. 

Senator  Jackson.  It  cannot  l?e  both  di- 
mensions? 

Secretary  Laird.  It  cannot  be  both  diameter 
and  depth. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  response  to  your 
earlier  question  it  makes  it  a  very  am- 
biguous one. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  he  believe  that 
threatens  the  supreme  national  Interest 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  will  depend  on 
what  the  Soviets  do  in  the  5 -year  Interim 
period. 

The  statement  the  Senator  had  in 
mind,  I  think,  is  the  statement  made  by 
Ambassador  Smith.  This  is  what  he  said 
onMay  26. 1972: 


The  Parties  agree  that  the  term  "signifi- 
cantly Increased"  means  that  an  Increase  will 
not  be  greater  than  10-16  percent  of  the 
present  dimensions  of  land-based  ICBM  silo 
launchers. 

Mr.  Semenov  replied  that  this  state- 
ment corresponded  to  the  Soviet  under- 
standing. 
Now,  what  is  meant  by  "dimensions"? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Is  the  Senator  con- 
tending that  this  ambiguity  in  the  agree- 
ment, as  the  Senator  terms  it,  is  so  far- 
reaching,  so  dangerous,  that  it  threatens 
the  supreme  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  I  will  put  it  this 
way  to  the  Senator:  If  it  were  to  mean 
50  percent,  it  would  give  the  Soviets  the 
right  to  practically  double  their  throw- 
weight.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can  tell  me 
what  "dimensions"  means  as  used  in  that 
statement.  We  went  into  that  in  great 
detail.  I  do  not  think  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  did,  but  we  went  into 
it  in  great  detail,  because  it  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  whether  we  are  talking 
about  a  10  to  15  percent  increase  in  one 
dimension  or  in  both.  The  Senator  im- 
derstands  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  I  do.  We  did  go 
into  that,  and  we  asked  various  expert 
witnesses  in  the  administration  and  out- 
side if  they  considered  it  one  which  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  supreme  national 
interest.  If  it  were  so  dangerous  and  se- 
rious, would  it  not  justify  those  who 
plead  that  to  vote  against  the  agree- 
ment, if  it  is  one  which  is  going  to  threat- 
en the  supreme  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States? 

I  wiU  ask  another  question:  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  United  States  could  also 
increase  the  size  of  its  laimchers  by  the 
same  relative  dimensions  if  it  chose  to 
evade  the  spirit  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
had  an  opportunity — perhaps  he  did 
not — to  follow  the  statement  that  I  made 
on  this  point,  where  we  pinned  down  the 
administration  on  our  understanding  of 
what  it  means. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  copy  of  my 
speech? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
will  find  I  asked  this  question  of  Secre- 
tary Laird,  and  he  said  that  it  was  his 
judgment,  and  it  was  the  judgment  of 
the  administration,  that  the  10  to  15 
percent  provision  would  apply  to  one 
dimension  only. 

Well,  we  did  not  have  that  on  the 
record  until  I  developed  it  in  our  hear- 
ings. I  just  point  it  out  to  show  why  it 
is  important  to  go  into  this  matter  in 
detail,  because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  we 
have  a  situation  here  in  which  we  have 
a  limited  bilateral  understanding  with  a 
long  series  of  unilateral  statements. 
Secretary  Laird  did  respond  to  my  ques- 
tions in  that  regard,  and  was  most 
helpful. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
United  States  could  also  increase  the  size 
of  its  launchers  under  this  agreement  in 
the  same  way  that  he  is  describing  the 
way  the  Soviet  Union  could  do  It? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  are  bound  by  our  interpretation  of 


"dimensions,"  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  given  an  Interpretation  on  this 
matter.  So  we  have  boimd  ourselves  by 
our  Interpretation.  The  Soviet  Union,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator,  has  not  indicated 
its  imderstanding. 
Am  I  not  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  given  its  interpretation  of 
"dimensions."  We  have. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  the  United  States  has  made  its  inter- 
pretation, and  I  would  assume — I  think 
we  are  agreed  on  this — that  when  these 
Interpretations  are  made,  if  they  were 
breached  by  the  Soviet  Union,  if  they 
went  beyond  the  10  to  15  percent  per- 
mitted that  the  United  States  could  then 
determine,  if  it  threatened  the  supreme 
national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  could  then  abrogate  the  agreement. 
Would  the  Senator  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  question?  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hfi9.r  it 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  are  a  number  of 
understandings  agreed  to  by  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  has  made 
statements  as  to  its  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  this  agreement.  Would 
the  Senator  agree  that  the  United  States 
having  made  an  interpretation,  if  a  situ- 
ation arose  which  threatened  its  supreme 
national  interest,  it  could  so  determine 
and  abrogate  the  agreement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  WeU.  certainly.  That  is 
a  finding  that  our  Government  would 
have  to  make.  But  I  am  just  trying  to 
point  out  the  ambiguity  surrounding 
some  of  these  issues. 

The  Senator  knows,  for  example,  that 
we  have  stipulated  In  the  agreement  the 
number  of  nuclear  strategic  submarines 
that  are  permitted.  That  is  spelled  out. 
It  is  62.  is  that  not  correct,  for  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  44  for  the  United  States? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Now.  where  in  the 
agreement,  in  the  same  document,  can 
the  Senator  find  the  number  of  land- 
based  missiles  stipulated  for  the  United 
States  and  for  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Well,  it  is  not  In  there, 
I  know  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Now,  is  that  the  way  to 
do  business? 
Mr.  COOPER.  No. 

What  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
really  arguing,  I  believe,  is  that  this 
agreement  is  one  which  places  the  United 
States  at  a  disadvantage  Insofsw  as  its 
national  interest  is  concerned.  I  say  with 
all  deference,  because  I  have  great  re- 
gard for  the  Senator,  both  for  his  knowl- 
edge in  this  field  and  for  his  convictions, 
that  I  really  beUeve  if  I  felt  that  way.  I 
would  vote  against  this  agreement.  I 
would  say  it  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  would  say 
that  President  Nixon  was  wrong  in  sign- 
ing it.  I  would  say  that  Dr.  Kissinger's 
Interpretations  on  behalf  of  the  President 
were  wrong,  and  I  would  vote  against  it. 
I  would  beg  the  Senate  to  vote  against  it, 
If  I  believed  it  was  going  to  place  our 
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country  at  a  disadvantage.  The  Senator 

mentioned 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Could  I  make  a  com- 
ment right  there? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  nothing  but  ad- 
miration for  the  conscientious  way  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  pro- 
ceeds on  these  matters,  and  I  completely 
respect  him. 

This  agreement  is  acceptable  only  be-, 
cause  it  is  for  5  years,  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  are  going  to  achieve, 
hopefully,  in  SALT  n,  equality  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  That  is  a  basis  on  which 
we  could  proceed,  and  I  think  it  is  most 
important  that  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  be  adopted,  so  that  we  do  not 
have  any  misunderstanding.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  people  fully  imder- 
stand — and  I  do  not  think  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  fully  understand — the 
arrtingement  we  have  entered  into  here. 
The  Senator  has  followed  this  matter 
very  closely,  and  I  commend  him. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  the  present  agreement  Is  ac- 
ceptable only  on  the  basis,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  it  is  5-year  agree- 
ment. It  is  only  a  5-year  agreement,  and 
I  want  to  see,  in  SALT  II,  an  agreement 
which  will  at  least  bring  about  equality. 
In  the  past  all  of  our  Presidents,  of  both 
political  parties,  and  our  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  talked  about  superiority.  The 
amendment  that  I  am  proposing  will 
simply  call  for  parity — Instead  of  sub- 
parity,  which  we  have  agreed  to  as  an 
interim  matter  for  a  5-year  period. 

I  can  support  .he  interim  5-year  agree- 
ment if  the  Senate  lays  down  the  policy — 
a  policy  for  the  future — and  surely  the 
Senate  should  give  some  advice  in  these 
matters.  Members  of  this  body  have  said 
that  foreign  policy  is  made  exclusively  by 
the  executive  branch.  I  do  not  loiow  why 
the  Senate  should  not  be  able  to  say,  "We 
will,  in  SALT  n,  seek  to  achieve  equal- 
ity." That  Is  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  mentioned 
a  few  minutes  ago  the  number  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  land-based  missiles. 
It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  have  more 
ICBM  launchers  than  we  do.  That  is 
known  and  agreed.  Also,  it  is  not  said 
specifically  in  the  agreement  what  the 
limits  on  the  Soviets  ICBM's  will  be,  ex- 
cept it  will  be  the  number  In  being  and 
under  construction  as  of  July  1,  1972.  In 
answer  to  our  questions  on  that  subject, 
we  were  told : 

We  know  what  they  have  not  through  our 
verification  satellites,  and  they  cannot  build 
any  more.  If  they  build  any  more.  It  will  be 
a  breach  of  the  treaty. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this,  then:  He  Is 
talking  about  parity  or  equality  and  he 
relates  It  to  a  specific  weapons  system, 
when  in  fact  there  are  several  weapons 
systems.  There  are  land-based  missiles. 
Submarine-based  missiles,  bombers,  and 
other  forces  of  which  the  Senator  Is  well 
aware,  such  as  forward  based  forces,  and 
any  parity  as  far  as  the  resulting  deter- 
rent is  concerned  is  the  overall  power  of 
all  of  those  systems  and  other  factors 
such  as  qualitative  differences,  deliver- 


able warheads,  and  other  factors.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  discuss  parity  by  picking  out 
one  system  in  which  we  seem  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  numerically  inferior,  without 
taking  into  account  a  lot  of  other  factors 
which  the  Senator  is  well  acquainted 
with,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
submarine-based  missile  forces. 

I  have  to  say,  after  reading  the  Sen- 
ator's speech  today  and  listening  to  his 
other  speeches,  that  he  is  saying  implicit- 
ly and  has  said  specifically  that  we  have 
entered  Into  an  agreement  which  has 
placed  us  in  a  position  of  subparity. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is  say- 
ing that  in  the  administration.  Perhaps 
other  Senators  are  saying  it,  but  I  am 
talking  about  those  who  have  given  in- 
formation and  testimony  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

On  that  basis  of  the  Senator's  belief 
that  we  are  in  a  position  of  subparity,  he 
has  drafted  an  amendment  by  which,  as 
the  first  Interpretation  read,  he  would 
want  us  to  be  equal  in  numbers  and 
throw  weight  of  intercontinental  systems. 
As  someone  has  explained  so  well,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  agree,  there  is  no  way  under 
heaven  whereby  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  be  equal  in  num- 
bers and  megatonnage,  unless  we  had 
identical  nuclear  systems. 

Is  not  the  question  one  of  having  parity 
taking  into  account  the  quality,  quantity, 
and  assured  destructural  power  of  all 
our  strategic  forces?  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  respond? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Surely. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  When  we  talk  about 
equality,  we  must  talk  in  terms  of  equal- 
ity in  numbers  of  laimchers,  taking  ac- 
count of  throw-weight.  This  is  the  basic 
principle  of  the  ABM  Agreement  where 
our  two  countries  were  permitted  two 
ABM  sites  each. 

Frankly,  I  think  it  was  a  poor  agree- 
ment, for  the  obviou.s  reason  that  we 
should  have  retained  the  opportunity 
to  defend  our  Minuteman  silos.  Now,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  construction  of  an 
ABM  site  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  defend 
the  NCA,  because  it  is  just  not  work- 
able. No  one  argued  more  vigorously  than 
I  did  that  it  Is  not  workable:  And  it 
will  not  be  in  the  defense  authorization 
bill  for  that  reason. 

But  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator's 
question,  is  that  you  cannot  freeze  tech- 
nology; and  we  are  not  doing  it  here  in 
the  interim  agreement.  The  advantage 
we  have  currently  is  in  our  technology, 
as  the  Senator  knows;  but  surely  the 
Senator  is  not  going  to  argue  that  the 
Russians  are  unable  to  move  forward 
very  rapidly,  as  they  have  demonstrated 
in  the  past,  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological area,  especially  MIRVing. 

I  remember  the  argiunent  over  the 
H-bomb.  Some  argued  that  it  would 
take  the  Russians  a  decade  to  get  the 
H-bomb  after  we  did.  We  finally  got  it, 
as  I  recall,  only  7  months  ahead  of  the 
Russians. 

I  just  do  not  want  the  niunbers  in  the 
interim  agreement  with  the  throw- 
weight  advantage  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment in  a  treaty  at  SALT  U.  That  would 
destabilize  the  strategic  balance  rather 
than  stabilize  it. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  question.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  his 
speech  further,  but  in  speaking  of  num- 
bers, win  he  state  the  number  of  deliver- 
able warheads  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
estimated  to  possess,  and  the  number 
that  the  United  States  possesses? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  At  the  present  time' 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  readily  agree  that 
we  have  an  obvious  advantage  in  num- 
bers of  warheads  at  this  moment,  but  I 
submit  that  under  the  interim  agreement 
the  Soviets  are  authorized  and  permitted 
to  have  an  unlimited  number  of  war- 
heads; and  they  have  the  throw  weight 
to  go  on  building  more  and  more  war- 
heads. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
today  the  United  States  has  approxi- 
mately 5,900  warheads  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  2,200  or  2,300? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  said  the  United  States 
has  more.  But  that  does  not  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  is  permitted  under 
the  agreement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Under  the  agreement, 
also,  could  the  United  States,  If  it  desired, 
continue  to  MIRV  and  probably  have 
10,000  deliverable  warheads  by  the  end* 
of  the  5  years  of  the  Interim  Agreement? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  point  this  out 
to  the  Senator:  Under  this  Interim 
agreement,  they  get  4  times  our  throw 
weight.  That  is  the  key.  They  get  four 
times  the  throw  weight  of  our  forces.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  they  are  permitted  50 
percent  more  launchers.  £  i  they  will  have 
the  ability  to  have  more  warheads  with 
greater  megatonnage  if  we  do  not  reverse 
this  trend  in  SALT  n.  It  is  that  simple. 
I  think  that  is  an  undisputed  fact.  If  the 
Senator  has  facts  to  contradict  it,  I  will 
be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  add  additional  warheads  to  a  total 
of  about  4,000  if  it  gets  MIRV,  which  it 
can  do  under  the  agreement,  and  the 
United  States  could  do  the  same,  and  we 
could  probably  have  10,000  warheads, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Is  it  not  correct,  also,  that  250  or  300  of 
the  warheads  could  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  and  a  similar  number  could  de- 
stroy the  United  States? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First  of  all.  let  me  say 
this:  Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  a  lid 
on  all  these  things  on  both  sides,  on  a 
basis  of  equality?  The  Senator  talks 
about  the  number  of  warheads  that 
would  be  available  to  do  this  or  to  do  that 
Of  course,  that  presupposes  that  our  re- 
taliatory force  will  survive.  That  Is  one 
of  the  major  Inquiries  we  mtide  In  our 
hearing.  I  think  there  is  a  real  threat 
to  our  retaliatory  forces  unless  we  get  a 
sound  agreement  In  SALT  n.  We  can 
tolerate  this  Interim  agreement  for  5 
years  If  we  get  a  good  agreement  in  SALT 
n  that  will  make  It  possible  for  us  to  have 
a  survlvable  and  therefore  a  credible  de- 
terrent force.  But  I  do  not  want  one  side 
to  have  the  advantage. 

I  point  out  that  if  this  interim  agree- 
ment Is  approved  without  some  advice 
from  the  Senate  that  we  want  to  achieve 
equality.  I  say  that  we  have  real  prob- 
lems ahead.  That  is  what  I  am  seeking 
to  do. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  famUiar 
with  the  word  "parity."  and  so  forth,  in 
farm  prices.  I  do  not  quite  know  what 
the  Senator  means  by  "subparity"  in  nu- 
clear weapons.  Would  he  define  it?  He 
has  criticized  the  agreement  for  being 
Imprecise.  Would  he  be  precise  about 
what  "subparity"  means? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  is  that, 
under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  they 
have  the  authority  and  the  right,  unless 
we  can  get  a  treaty  before  the  end  of 
5  years,  to  obtain  a  very  much  larger 
force  than  they  have  currently.  That  is 

tll6   &IlSWGr. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  It  mean  that 
presently  they  have  greater  strength 
now  or  that  projected  figures  indicate 
that  is  what  they  will  have? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  know  what  they 
have  now. 

I  will  restate  it:  They  can  have — and 
Mr.  Brezhnev  has  made  it  clear  that  they 
are  going  to  Implement  their  rights  un- 
der the  agreement — 50  percent  more  in- 
tercontinental launchers 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Only  interconti- 
nental weapons. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  the  Senator 
says  "subparity,"  he  is  referring  only  to 
intercontinental  launchers.  The  Senator 
excludes,  for  example,  the  forward  based 
weapons  that  we  have.  He  excludes  the 
fact  that  we  have  forward  bases  for  our 
submarines  which  enable  them  to  stay  on 
station.  We  have  the  testimony  that  be- 
cause of  our  forward  bases  in  various 
places— as  the  Senator  knows,  it  is  not 
classified— in  Spain  and  in  Guam  and  in 
Scotland,  it  takes  3  Russian  submarines 
to  equal  2  of  ours.  The  Senator  excludes 
that  from  his  computation  of  "parity"? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  First  of  al^.  we  do  not 
have  a  "forward  base"  in  Spain.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  in  mind  a  support  facili- 
ty for  the  Polaris. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr,  JACKSON.  It  is  not  a  delivery 

bsise. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  base  for  sub- 
marines. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  But 
bear  in  mind  first,  on  that  point,  that  the 
Soviets  have  developed  and  have  opera- 
tional a  3,000-mile  missile,  and  they  do 
not  need  forward  bases.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  go  down  this  route,  keep  in 
mind— and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows 
this — how  many  cruise  missiles  they  have. 
Is  the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  They  are  sur- 
face-to-surface. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  explain.  The 
Soviets  have  more  than  400  cruise  mis- 
siles. They  are  subsonic.  They  can  be 
fired  into  the  population  centers  of  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  have  any.  How- 
ever, our  capability  in  Europe  Is  very 
limited  so  far  as  reaching  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  concerned.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 40  airbases  over  there. 

Mr.  McNamara  made  public  years 
ago— and  this  Is  where  much  confusion 
originates— that  we  hav.e  7,000  warheads 
in  Europe.  Well,  warheads  do  not  mean 
anything  unless  you  can  deliver  them. 


There  are  only  40  bases.  The  Soviets  have 
some  600  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles.  One  hundred  of  those  missiles 
could  reach  every  one  of  our  bases. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  that  include 
bases  in  Greece  and  Turkey? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  Korea? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  I  said  Europe. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  around  Russia? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  are  out  of  Okinawa.  We  are 
not  going  to  have  nuclear  weapons  in 
Okinawa. 

Those  forward  bases  are  being  pushed 
back.  Our  bases  in  France  are  gone. 

The  Senator  knows  that  the  situation 
is  that  the  planes  in  Europe  have  a  very 
limited  range.  They  are  just  fighter 
bombers.  But  the  Russians  have  600  in- 
termediate-range ballistic  missiles.  All 
they  need  is  100  to  knock  out  our  means 
of  delivering  warheads.  And  how  many 
IRBM's  do  we  have  in  Europe  or  any 
other  place?  Zero. 

So  when  we  talk  about  warheads,  it  is 
like  talking  about  the  United  States  hav- 
ing the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world  on  De- 
cember 6,  1941.  On  December  7,  we  did 
not  have  a  Navy. 

I  am  addressing  myself  here  to  the 
fundamental  question  we  must  resolve — 
what  kind  of  negotiating  posture  we  are 
going  to  go  forward  vrith  in  SALT  n  so 
far  as  the  Intercontinental  delivery  sys- 
tems are  concerned? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Only  that. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  what  is  in- 
volved. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  Sena- 
tor's opinions.  When  the  Senator  says  we 
are  behind,  he  Is  talking  about  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  land  based 
missiles,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  in  terms  of  what 
the  agreement  authorizes  and  permits.  I 
would  Include  sea -based  missiles  as 
well— SLBM's— in  terms  of  what  is  per- 
mitted under  the  Interim  Agreement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  the  question  of 
the  throw-weight,  is  the  Senator  saying 
that  the  number  of  megatonnage  which 
the  Russians  have  is  greater  in  just  the 
intercontinental  missiles  or  all  missiles. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  the  Soviet  throw- 
weight  greatly  exceeds  that  of  all  our 
intercontinental  and  noncontinental 
missiles.  The  Soviet  Union  passed  us 
some  time  ago  in  terms  of  megatonnage. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  that  include 
the  calculation  which  I  have  seen,  on 
which  we  have  testimony,  that  four  1- 
megaton  weapons  equal  one  16-megaton 
weapon?  Does  the  Senator  accept  that 
as  a  valid  calculation  and,  in  view  of 
that,  does  he  still  say  they  have  more 
effective  megatormage? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about.  It  is  the  advantage 
that  may  or  may  not  accrue  when  we  di- 
vide up  the  megatormage.  But  it  does 
not  change  the  basic  point  that  I  have 
propounded  and  tried  to  emphasize  here, 
that  with  respect  to  throw-weight,  they 
are  given  a  4-to-l  advantage.  Now,  the 
concept  of  "effective  megatons"  is  a 
highly  specialized  one  that  is  not  rele- 
vant to  what  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  the 
throw-weight  is  of  some  significance. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  They  can  use  it  any 
way  they  want. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  agreement  does 
not  guarantee  and  say  specifically  that 
the  Russians  shall  have  so  many  mega- 
tons and  the  United  States  shall  have  so 
many  megatons.  We  ourselves  have 
chosen  not  to  put  ours  in  the  large  18- 
to  20-megaton  weapons.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  the  effective  throw-weight 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  recent  publication 
from  the  Department  of  State,  dated 
August  1,  which  states  that,  in  terms  of 
destructive  area,  four  1-megaton  weap- 
ons equal  approximately  one  16-megaton 
weapon.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  signifi- 
cant. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  significant. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  is  referring  to  a  situation  that 
would  pertain  to  an  attack  on  a  city,  not 
a  hardened  silo.  The  point  I  am  making 
is,  that  under  this  agreement — and  if 
the  Senate  wants  to  contradict  it,  fine, 
but  I  want  to  reemphasize  it — ^they  are 
granted,  not  only  the  throw-weight  ad- 
vantage of  4-to-l  but  also  a  ^lide  nu- 
merical advantage  in  launchers. 

I  can  buy  this  agreement  on  an  in- 
terim basis  provided  that,  in  the  negoti- 
ating process,  the  administration  and 
the  President  through  his  representa- 
tives will  work  to  attain  numerical 
equality  in  a  follow-on  treaty.  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

The  Senator  talks  about  forward 
bases.  Those  are  of  verj'  limited  value. 
They  are  for  theater  purposes.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  we  carmot  talk  about 
our  forward  bases  in  Western  Europe, 
without  bringing  in  all  our  NATO  allies. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  in  it.  of 
course. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  are  not  In  the 
SALT  negotiations,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  They  are  not  involved  in  these 
negotiations  and  never  have  been. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But,  there  they  are, 
the  weapons,  the  armies,  the  navies,  and 
so  forth — the  overall  military  strength. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator 
think  we  should  negotiate  on  matters 
that  relate  to  our  allies  without  involv- 
ing them?  Is  that  what  the  Senator  is 
advocating? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  No.  Let  US  return 
to  the  point.  I  think  the  negotiation  is 
quite  proper,  and  I  am  very  much  sold 
on  the  idea  of  making  some  progress.  It 
would  cut  down  on  the  arms  race.  And 
I  think  that  what  the  Senator  says  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  said  and  what 
Dr.  Kissinger,  his  delegate  and  spokes- 
man, has  said  and  what  others  have  said. 
The  Senator  is  complaining  about  the 
imprecision  of  the  agreement.  I  submit 
that  the  Senator's  own  amendment  Is 
very  Imprecise,  too,  as  in  the  language 
on  "subparity"  that  he  has  used. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Where  is  the  term 
"subparity"  in  my  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  in  the  Sena- 
tor's own  statement  that  he  used  in 
describing  the  agreement.  In  the  amend- 
ment, he  uses  the  word  "Inferiority,"  the 
impUcation  being  that  we  are  moving  to- 
ward an  inferior  position,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  President's  statement.  I  do 
not  understand  how  the  Senator  can 
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take  the  position  that  only  the  ICBM's 
should  be  considered  as  the  criteria  for 
Judging  this  agreement.  The  administra- 
tion and  all  the  spokesmen  say  it  should 
be  Judged  overall,  that  all  our  strategic 
weapons  should  be  considered — the 
whole  mix.  As  to  whether  it  is  in  our 
interest  or  not,  the  Senator  well  knows 
that  the  President  has  stated  his  opin- 
ion that  it  is  in  our  Interest  and  that 
there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  ova  being 
in  an  "inferior"  or  "subparity"  position. 
The  Senator  is  aware  of  that,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  the  administra- 
tion, I  think,  has  spoken  clearly  on 
this 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  President  has. 
Has  not  the  President? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  They  have  made 
it  very,  very  clear  that  they  do  not  want 
the  interim  agreement  made  perma- 
nent. Now.  what  Is  wrong  with  getting 
the  Russians  to  cut  back  to  a  basis  of 
numerical  equality  with  us?  Since  when 
Is  that  wrong?  Since  whra  is  It  wrong 
that  we  have  equality  of  forces?  I  re- 
member in  the  ABM  debate,  some  Sen- 
ators, in  the  closed  session  we  had, 
argued  that  the  Soviets  would  not  build 
more  than  1.200  missiles.  Now  the  So- 
viets have  over  1.600  on  land  and  another 
740  on  the  way  at  sea. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  it  seems 
to  me  what  we  want  here  is  a  treaty  that 
will  really  give  us  parity.  That  Is  the  basis 
on  which  to  end  the  arms  race. 

The  Russians  argue  that  you  have  got 
to  count  all  the  forward  bases,  all  the 
warheads,  against  our  total.  That  is  what 
the  Russians  have  been  arguing  in  Hel- 
sinki and  Vienna.  That  is  what  they  have 
been  arguing  aU  the  way  through.  I  sub- 
mit that  we  should  start  here,  now  by 
laymg  down  a  policy  statement  In  which 
the  Senate— what  is  wrong  with  the  Sen- 
ate, by  the  way,  giving  Its  advice— is  on 
record  for  avoiding  U.S.  Inferiority,  and 
supporting  equality  in  round  two  That 
Is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Let  us  not  confuse  a  policy  for  the 
future  with  the  interim  agreement.  We 
are  talking  about  reaching  a  permanent 
treaty.  I  want  to  see  such  an  agreement 
and  I  want  to  see  that  that  agreement 
Is  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  knows 
that  neither  Dr.  Kissinger  nor  the  Presi- 
dent will,  as  they  have  already  stated 
accept  the  specific  interpretation  of  the 
Senators'  amendment. 

The  President  said : 

I  have  studied  this  situation  of  arms 
control — 

This  is  relative  to  the  interim  agree- 
ment  

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  the  Senator 
reading  from? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Prom  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  June  15.  I  think  the 
Senator  was  there.  I  certainly  was  there 
and  I  think  most  of  the  Senate  and  most 
of  the  House  Members— a  great  many  of 
us — were  there. 

On  June  15.  1972.  the  President  said: 

I  have  studied  this  situation  of  arms  con- 
trol over  the  past  three  and  a  half  years.  I 
am  totaUy  convinced  that  both  of  these 
agreementa— 

I  will  read  the  whole  of  it,  but  he  Is 
talking  about  ABM  and  the  Interim 
Agreement — 


He  said : 

I  am  totaUy  convinced  that  both  of  these 
agreements  are  in  the  Interest  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Interest  of 
arms  control  and  world  peace. 

Later  on  he  said: 

I  have  noted  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
about  who  won  and  who  lost  In  these  nego- 
tiations. I  have  said  that  neither  side  won 
and  neither  side  lost.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
we  were  to  really  look  at  it  very,  very  fairly, 
both  Bides  won.  and  the  whole  world  won. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant. Where  negotiations  between  great 
powers  are  Involved,  If  one  side  wins,  and  the 
other  loses  clearly,  then  you  have  a  built-in 
tendency  or  Incentive  for  the  side  that  loses 
to  break  the  agreement  and  to  do  everything 
that  it  can  to  regain  the  advantage. 

This  Is  an  agreement  which  was  very 
toughly  negotiated  on  both  sides.  There  are 
advantages  In  It  for  both  sides.  For  that 
reason,  each  side  has  a  vested  interest,  we 
believe,  in  keepmg  the  agreement  rather  than 
breaking  it. 

I  think  that  is  a  sound  statement.  And 
I  agree  with  it.  I  think  that  what  the 
Senator  is  suggesting  is  that  this  agree- 
ment is  not  a  sound  one  and  that  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  President  that  both 
sides  should  have  some  advantages  so 
that  they  both  will  have  ai^  Interest  in 
keeping  it. 

If  we  follow  the  Senator's  advice  on 
this  agreement,  we  will  remove.  I  think, 
the  Incentive  that  the  President  talks  of. 
The  Senator's  purpose  apparently  is  to 
prevent  any  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

The  Senator's  views  about  the  Rus- 
sians are  well  known:  He  has  described 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  burglar  going  down 
a  hotel  corridor  looking  for  an  open 
door  He  has  made  such  statement  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  aware 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Just  a 
minute.  I  have  the  floor.  If  the  Senator 
will  not  complete  his  statement,  I  will 
not  yield  further.  He  may  complete  his 
statement  and  I  will  respond.  The  Sen- 
ator is  making  all  sorts  of  wild  state- 
ments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
supported  all  the  agreements  we  have 
with  the  Soviet  Union?  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  I  supported  them  and  that 
we  now  have  a  program  of  Safe- 
guards in  cormection  with  the  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  I  voted  for  the  ABM 
Treaty  the  other  day.  What  treaty  is  the 
Senator  referring  to  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  I  did  not  support? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
referring  to  the  statements  I  have  heard 
the  Senator  make  on  the  floor  time  and 
time  again  as  to  how  imtrustworthy  the 
Russians  are.  The  Senator  is  the  only 
one  I  know  of  who  took  exception  to  It 
from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  in  the  ABM  de- 
bate he  was  quoting,  In  support  of  an 
argiunent  he  was  advancing,  a  certain 
man  named  Gromyko.  I  asked  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  a  question — and 
some  of  the  Senators  are  still  here  who 
were  present  during  that  debate— I  asked 


the  Senator  from  Arkansas:  "Is  tliat  the 
same  man  who  on  October  6, 1962,  walked 
into  John  F.  Kennedy's  ofiBce  and  told 
President  Kennedy  to  his  face  that  the 
Russians  did  not  have  any  missiles  in 
Cuba?" 

I  remember  that  Mr.  McCone,  the  head 
of  the  CIA,  had  that  very  morning  given 
photographs  to  the  President  that  showed 
Soviet  missiles  there. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  tnist  them  on 
that  basis,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
right.  I  do  not  hold  it  against  him  that 
he  has  not  trusted  the  Russians.  There 
are  plenty  of  reasons  not  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  does? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  only  way  to  build  up  trust  is 
the  way  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  doing  it.  I  think  that  our  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
last  25  years  have  been  lamentable  and 
have  been  most  disappointing. 

I  had  a  report  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  efifect  that  we  have  spent 
$1.3  trillion  in  arms  over  this  period. 
And  there  is  no  one  whom  I  know  of 
who  has  contributed  to  that  more  than 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  He  has 
done  more  than  any  other  Senator  to 
destroy  the  fiscal  responsibility  of  our 
country. 

He  was  the  principal  person  who  pre- 
vented us  from  stopping  the  ABM  years 
ago  when  we  had  a  50-50  vote  In  this 
body. 

I  give  credit  to  the  Senator  for  being 
the  principal  reason  why  we  were  not 
able  to  stop  the  ABM  at  that  time 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  very  proud  of  my  sup- 
port of  those  programs,  without  any  par- 
tisanship, that  I  think  are  essential  to 
our  security. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  reaUze  that 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  many  years  came  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  advocating  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures Involving  billions  of  dollars  Why 
does  not  the  Senator  talk  about  that  a 
little  bit.  The  Senator  felt  that  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  our  security.  I  supported  a 
lot  of  that.  If  the  Senator  has  some 
qualms  about  that 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  years  since  I  supported  the  program. 
In  the  Marshall  days  I  supported  it  and 
for  a  few  years  after. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  When  did  the  Senator 
stop  supporting  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  About  6  years  ago. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  When  was  the  Mar- 
shall plan  in  effect? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  in  the  late  1940's.  I  am  not  here  to 
go  through  a  history  examination.  The 
Senator  knows  that  It  was  about  at  the 
time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  joint  resolu- 
tion that  the  President  did  to  my  com- 
mittee and  to  this  country  what  Mr. 
Gromyko  did.  He  lied  to  us.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  very  much  disillusioned 
with  respect  to  both  military  aid  and 
foreign  aid.  I  think  that  we  have  wasted 
a  lot  of  our  resources. 

The  Senator  has  in  mind  the  possibility 
of  stopping  any  forward  movement  in  the 
next  SALT  talks.  That  is  what  he  is 
doing,  as  he  concedes  in  his  amendment. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  been  a  leader  in 
saying  that  the  Senate  should  give  its 
advice  and  not  Just  consent — that  policy 
statements  should  be  made  here  and  not 
wholly  within  the  executive  branch. 

All  I  am  siiggestlng  in  this  particular 
amendment,  which  I  wlU  offer  at  an  ap- 
propriate time,  Is  a  policy  statement  that 
says  that  we  Insist  upon  equality. 

It  is  a  pretty  sad  day  for  America  if 
we  are  not  going  to  fight  for  parity  or 
equality  in  a  strategic  arms  agreement. 

That  Is  all  I  am  asking  for.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  take  his  present  position, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  it.  But  It  will  be  a  pretty  sad 
day  for  America  when  we  will  not  stand 
up  in  this  Senate  to  indicate  our  views 
by  insisting  upon  equality  with  the  Rus- 
sians on  strategic  arms.  Contrary  to  what 
the  Senator  says,  I  am  in  favor  of  for- 
ward movement  at  SALT  H.  We  sunply 
disagree  on  how  to  achieve  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  is  It 
not  a  fact  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
in  no  way  affects  the  terms  of  the  interim 
agreement? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  In  other  words,  he 
is  supporting  the  poUcy.  Why  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  encumber  an  agreement 
which  he  does  not  wish  to  change,  which 
in  his  exchange  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  he  said  he  does  not  want  to 
vote  against.  Why  does  he  not  offer  it  in 
a  resolution?  Why  does  he  encumber  the 
Record  with  a  policy  that  does  not  af- 
fect it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Because  the  pending 
agreement  that  is  before  us  for  approval 
is  not  a  permanent  agreement.  The  Pres- 
ident and  all  of  his  advisers  have  made 
it  very  clear  that  it  is  an  interim  agree- 
ment. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  for  5  years. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  right.  And  as 
the  Senator  knows,  our  talks  are  expected 
to  start  in  October  on  SALT  H.  And  the 
Senator  has  been  the  leading  advocate 
in  this  body  that  Congress  ought  to  give 
its  advice  when  it  gives  consent  in  these 
matters.  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting 
here. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  quite  right. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  They  are  related,  be- 
cause we  are  going  into  SALT  II  trying 
to  reach  a  permanent  agreement. 

Now  I  am  suggesting  that  the  Senate  do 
what  the  Senator  has  been  talking  about 
so  much  for  the  past  year  or  two,  that 
we  state  our  position.  Just  as  the  admin- 
istration issued  a  number  of  unilateral 
statements  In  connection  with  the  in- 
terim agreement,  we  ought  to  indicate 
our  basic  position  as  far  as  SALT  II  is 
concerned. 

This  will  help  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  think  It  would  help  speed  the  possibil- 
ity, which  I  hope  we  can  realize,  of  an 
agreement  that  will  result  In  a  stabiliza- 
tion of  forces,  so  that  we  can  have  equal- 
ity. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  real- 
izes-— 


JACKSON.  What  Is  wrong  with 


Mr. 
that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  answer.  The 
Senator  realizes  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  Is,  after  all,  as  the 
agent  of  the  Senate,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  advising  the  Senate.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  includes 
in  Its  membership  both  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  this 
body,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Republican 
Party.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions unanimously  reported  this  resolu- 
tion without  any  whereases;  it  struck 
them  all  out. 

It  Is  also  significant  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did  the 
same  thing  yesterday.  Both  of  those  com- 
mittees have  taken  the  position  that  this 
interim  agreement  should  not  be  encum- 
bered by  extraneous  controversial  lan- 
guage. 

The  Senator  wishes  to  have  a  policy 
statement  for  a  guide  5  years  from  now, 
or  even  3  years  from  now,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  colleagues. 

Why  does  the  Senator  not  prepare  a 
resolution  for  that  purpose  alone  and 
not  encumber  this  measure,  because  this 
is  very  dangerous  at  the  very  beginning 
of  our  first  agreement  with  the  Russians, 
to  begin  tampering  with  It  and  to  create 
the  Impression  that  we  do  not  agree  with 
the  President's  assessment  that  it  is  a 
fair  agreement. 

I  submit  that,  overall,  this  agreement 
does  provide  parity,  not  In  any  single 
weapon,  but  overall.  That  is  the  position 
of  the  President. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  respond? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  First,  the  Senator 
seems  to  imply  that  because  it  came 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions unanimously,  maybe  we  should  not 
offer  amendments.  I  simply  suggested 
an  amendment  and  it  stopped  the  bill 
for  a  whole  week.  I  am  astonished.  The 
Senator  knows  a  lot  about  unanimous 
recommendations  from  that  committee. 
Did  not  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
come  out  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
unanimously? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  think  Senator 
Morse  was  against  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  only  two,  and 
they  were  Senators  Morse  and  Gruenlng. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  But  the  fact  that  It 
came  out  unanimously — what  does  that 
prove?  Do  we  not  have  a  right  to  dissent 
from  that  Judgment  and  offer  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  been  apol- 
ogizing for  that,  as  others  have,  for  the 
last  8  years.  That  was  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  measures,  not  only  of  that 
committee,  but  of  the  Senate.  Except  for 
those  two  Senators,  the  Senate  also  voted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  make  sure 
the  Senate  does  not  someday  apologize 
for  failing  to  have  Insisted  on  equality. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  suggest  it  will 
apologize  for  this  If  this  amendment  Is 
adopted.  It  Is  not  an  amendment  to  this 
agreement.  If  It  were  an  amendment  to 
this  agreement.  It  would  be  much  more 
easy  to  deal  with.  It  is  a  subtle  expres- 


sion of  policy  that  seeks  to  bind  the  ne- 
gotiators in  the  future,  although  It  Is 
presented  as  an  amendment  on  a  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  present  agreement.  It 
is  not  really  an  amendment  at  £dl. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Why  is  the  Senator 
concerned  with  it,  then?  If  it  were  a  res- 
ervation to  the  Interim  Agreement  the 
Senator  would  say  that  the  reservation 
disrupts  the  agreement  entered  into  and, 
therefore 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  not 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  finish,  please. 
The  Senator  would  say  it  would  change 
the  agreement  and  we  would  have  to  go 
back  to  Russia  to  renegotiate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
wished  to  do  so.  he  could  offer  a  reserva- 
tion: That  it  is  not  effective  unless  the 
Russians  let  us  build  1.634 — whatever 
that  number  is — ICBM's  so  that  we  would 
have  parity  in  ICBM's.  Of  course,  our 
own  people  do  not  want  that.  They  re- 
fused to  do  it.  Their  own  judgment  tells 
them  that  is  not  desirable. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  gone 
on  and  on.  My  amendment  affects  the 
future;  It  does  not  affect  the  agreement. 
Far  from  "building  up"  I  would  like  to 
see  a  follow-on  agreement  that  would  re- 
quire the  Russians  to  "build  down." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  policy  state- 
ment, a  guide. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  it  Is  relevant  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  the  Impression 
created,  and  the  administration  made 
this  point  over  and  over  again,  that  be- 
cause we  approve  the  Interim  agree- 
ment in  which  the  Soviets  get  definite 
superiority  In  the  areas  I  earlier  referred 
to.  that  that  Is  going  to  be  the  basis  on 
which  we  are  going  to  move  toward  an 
agreement  In  SALT  H.  The  Russians 
should  understand  the  feelings  of  the 
Senate  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  It  fulfills  the  Senator's  ob- 
jective of  the  Senate  being  involved  more 
in  policy  matters.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  been  complaining  for  the 
last  2  or  3  years,  that  we  are  not  brought 
in  on  these  matters.  I  want  the  Senate 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  implement 
the  Fulbright  doctrine. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  "Fulbright  doc- 
trine" has  never  been  to  perpetrate  the 
arms  race  or  to  inhibit  an  improvement 
in  our  relations  with  Russia  or  China. 
I  think  the  policy  of  this  country  for 
the  last  25  years  is  the  most  dismal  thing 
in  our  history.  We  have  wasted  more 
opportunities  than  any  other  country 
ever  had.  by  spending  our  money  and 
time  on  futile  wars  abroad  and  in  build- 
ing weapons  which  will  never  be  used. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hope  they  will  never 
be  used.  If  they  are,  God  help  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  These  agreements 
are  to  create  a  climate  in  which  they 
will  not  be  used.  What  Is  dangerous  about 
the  Senator  adding  his  policy  guidelines 
to  this  agreement  is  that  it  Is  boimd  to 
create  doubts  among  the  Russians  as  to 
our  good  faith.  He  does  not  have  respect 
for  the  Russians. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  did  not  say  I  did  not 
have  respect  for  them.  I  am  a  realist.  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator:  Would  he  rely 
on  the  statements  of  Mr.  Gromyko? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  rely  on  this  agree- 
ment. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  not  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  You  can  ask  me: 
Would  you  rely  on  the  statements  of 
Mr.  Dean  Rusk  when  he  said  to  the  com- 
mittee that  we  had  been  attacked  in 
the  Tonkin  Gjdf  without  provocation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  I  would. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  right.  We  have 
all  lied.  I  do  not  know  anybody  in  that 
position  who  would  not  misrepresent  the 
Office.  We  have  had  witnesses  before  the 
committee  that  have.  They  have  been 
under  instructions  and  dodged  the  ques- 
tions. The  Senator  knows  that. 

I  hope  the  Senator  is  not  saying  that 
no  American  ever  lied.  Is  he? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  he 
would.  i 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting we  should  make  critical  agree- 
ments on  the  basis  of  trust? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  basis  is  the 
same  as  the  President  outlined  in  his 
statement:  The  agreements  are  of 
mutual  interest  to  both  countries.  This 
is  exactly  the  basis  on  which  to  put  it, 
and  you  are  out  to  destroy  that  basis. 
If  we  accept  the  Senator's  view  on  this, 
as  interpreted  in  his  statement  Mon- 
day, I  predict  there  will  be  great  diffi- 
culty making  further  agreements  with 
Russians. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  had  dire 
predictions  about  what  would  happen 
if  we  went  ahead  with  the  ABM.  I  de- 
bated him  on  that.  I  argued  that  the 
ABM  would  play  an  important  part  In 
the  SALT  bargaining — that  It  would 
facilitate  an  agreement.  The  Senator  had 
a  different  idea. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  You  are  wasting 
$10  billion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  can  make 
all  the  wild  statements  he  wants,  but 
the  fact  is  the  appropriation  for  the 
ABM  did  play  a  major  role  in  reaching 
an  agreement.  We  know  the  Russians 
were  most  anxious  to  halt  our  ABM  de- 
ployment and  their  desire  to  do  this 
formed  the  basis  of  both  the  ABM  treaty 
and  the  interim  agreement. 

But  let  me  conclude  on  this  point. 
After  all.  the  White  House  should  know 
if  this  Is  bad,  and  this  is  what  the  White 
House  statement  included.  It  said  the 
Jackson  amendment — 

Is  consistent  with  the  undertakings  In 
Moscow.  It  reflects  what  we  believe  to  be 
broad  Senate  support  lor  statements  made  by 
the  Administration  In  connection  with  the 
understanding  accompanying  the  agreements 
and  previously  transmitted  to  Congress. 

It  does  not  constitute  a  reservation  or 
interpretation  to  the  agreement  in  any 
legal  sense. 

And  I  will  stand  on  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  colloquy  the  Sena- 
tor indicated  he  had  been  waiting  for  a 
week  to  vote,  that  there  had  been  a  delay 
In  the  consideration  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment, and  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Now.  is  the  Senator  prepared  to  con- 
sider this  afternoon  a  time  certain  to 
vote  on  the  Senator's  amendment? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  aware 
that  my  position  on  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment has  been  clear  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. It  was  made  clear  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  last  week.  What  really  surprised 
me  was  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Washington  offered  an  amendment,  the 
pending  business  was  laid  aside.  I  made 
no  objection  to  the  imanimous-consent 
request.  I  made  it  clear  that  I  would 
enter  into  a  fair  and  equitable  imani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  will  be  glad, 
when  I  complete  my  statement,  to  dis- 
cuss that  with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Well,  I  think  we 
ought  to  discuss  a  few  things  publicly 
before  we  get  to  that,  because  we  have 
discussed  this  privately,  and  we  have 
reached  a  tentative  agreement — very, 
very  tentative — but  would  the  Senator 
consider  the  possibility  of  voting  at  a 
time  certain,  say  on  Monday,  on  his 
amendment,  with  a  time  Ihnitation  of  1 
hour  on  all  other  amendments  after  that, 
and  with  4  hours  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  I  do  have  to  talk 
to  some  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that  with  one  Senator  who 
is  away  and  will  not  be  back  imtil  Mon- 
day night.  I  can  say  this  much:  I  will 
certainly  make  every  effort  to  try  to  reach 
a  imanimous  consent  agreement  to  vote 
some  time  in  the  afternoon  or  early  eve- 
ning on  Monday,  in  any  event  not  any 
later  than  Tuesday,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
Monday;  but  I  do  want  to  have  a  chance 
to  do  that.  I  have  been  holding  the  floor 
most  of  the  afternoon,  and  I  want  to 
talk  to  my  colleagues  in  that  regard.  But 
I  want  to  cooperate  with  the  majority 

leader.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  cooperation.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  the  Senator  to  whom  the 
Senator  from  Washington  refers  a  live 
pair  if  the  one  vote  did  not  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  result  of  the  tally. 

Could  the  Senator  meet  with  his  col- 
leagues sometime  this  afternoon  and,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  perhaps  make 
a  proposal  which  would  be  agreeable  to 
both  sides? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wUl  certainly  try,  and 
I  will  do  ever>'thing  I  can.  I  told  the 
Senator  right  along  I  would,  and  I  told 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd),  as  the  majority  leader 
knows,  at  the  very  beginning.  I  was  the 
one  who  agreed  immediately  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  the  ABM 
treaty  that  we  worked  out.  I  indicated 
that  as  soon  as  I  had  some  idea  when  the 
Interim  Agreement  was  going  to  come 
up — and  I,  of  course,  had  no  way  of 
knowing  when  it  was  going  to  come  up, 
after  it  had  been  set  aside  each  day — 
that  I  would  agree  to  a  fair  imanimous- 
consent  arrangement  after  consultation 
with  other  Senators  who  might  or  might 
not  be  out  of  town. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Again  I  want  to  reiter- 
ate that  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to 
achieve  that  objective. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  While  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  the  floor,  as  one  of 


the  cosponsors  of  this  amendment,  I 
want  to  assure  the  majority  leader  that, 
on  my  own  part,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  cooperate  and  do  the  very  best  I  can 
to  get  a  speedy,  agreeable  time  to  vote 
on  it.  I  thought,  personally,  that  this 
matter  was  going  to  be  brought  up  from 
day  to  day  and  that  I  would  be  here 
whenever  It  was  voted  on,  although,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  I  have  other  com- 
mitments I  have  to  attend  to  next  week. 
But  I  think  if  we  had  some  time,  and  we 
could  investigate  and  find  time  to  do  it, 
I  would  certainly  be  agreeable  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
statements  which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  to  me  briefly?  -\ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield.  — 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
situation  in  which  he  and  others  of  his 
colleagues  find  themselves,  but  I  would 
point  out  that  what  the  leadership  is 
ryng  to  do— and  I  speak  of  the  joint 
leadership — is  push  along  the  President's 
legislative  program  in  the  period  ahead. 
We  have  but  1  week  more  before  the 
Republican  Convention  opens.  During 
that  1  week,  even,  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  away  from  the  Cham- 
ber because  of  preparatory  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention. 

Then  we  decided,  in  view  of  certain 
proposals  which  were  made,  that  we 
would  not  come  back  after  the  Repub- 
lican Convention  had  ended  until  the 
day  after  Labor  Day,  although,  speaking 
personally,  that  went  contrary  to  what 
I  had  been  considering  all  along. 

But  the  way  things  look  now,  we  have 
not  much  time  to  take  up  the  President's 
proposals  and  the  appropriation  bills, 
and  achieve  a  sine  die  adjournment  for 
this  Congress  by  September  30. 

May  I  say  that  not  only  is  that  true 
of  the  interim  agreement,  which  I  fully 
support,  in  accordance  with  what  the 
President  said  on  the  basis  of  the  Nixon- 
Brezhnev  communique,  and  on  the  basis 
of  what  Dr.  Kissinger  said  to  about  30 
Senators  and  Representatives  the  day 
after  the  President  returned  from  Mos- 
cow, and  which  he  said  with  the  full 
authority  of  the  President,  because  the 
President,  as  I  recall,  spent  about  40 
minutes  stating  his  views  and  then  tell- 
ing us  Dr.  Kissinger  would  speak  for  him; 
but  in  addition  to  the  interim  agree- 
ment which  we  are  now  considering,  we 
have  the  revenue  sharing  proposal, 
which  is  in  serious  dispute,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  we  could  complete  action 
on  it  before  the  Republican  Convention. 
Then  we  have  H.R.  1  and  four  or  five  ap- 
propriation bills,  the  land  use  bill,  and  all 
kinds  of  legislation  which  will  have  to  be 
considered.  It  will  call  for  cooperation. 
I  am  very  happy  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  that  there  may  be  a 
possibility  of  working  something  out  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want- 
ed to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
on  the  stipulation — and  I  am  not  going 
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to  ask  for  a  live  quorum — ^that  I  not  lose 
my  rights  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object — prior  to  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  would  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  for  a  question  to  the 
majority  leader  on  a  procedural  matter? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  majority  leader, 
I  have  two  amendments  at  the  desk,  one 
amendment  to  the  Jackson  amendment 
and  one  amendment  to  the  resolution, 
both  of  which  amendments  I  intend  to 
press.  I  would  hope  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington,  prior 
to  entering  into  any  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  would  consider  those  two 
amendments,  on  which  I  expect  to  have 
rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fine.  May  I 
say  that  if  we  do  not  reach  some  sort  of 
agreement  on  some  of  these  very  im- 
portant measures  in  which  the  President 
is  interested — and  I  should  not  be  the 
one  out  here  saying  this — it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  interim  agreement  could 
take  us  through  this  week  and  into  Sep- 
tember, and  the  effect  which  the  Presi- 
dent desires  would  be  lost,  because,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  he  wanted  to  start  phase 
n  next  month. 

What  will  happen  to  revenue  sharing 
on  that  basis  I  do  not  know.  It  looks  to 
me  as  though  H.R.  1  stands  a  good 
chance  of  going  down  the  drain.  It  Is 
not  even  reported  out  of  committee.  So 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  which  I 
think  calls  for  some  sort  of  accommo- 
dation better  than  has  been  the  case 
heretofore,  though  I  think  it  has  been 
splendid  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Washington. 

I  have  followed  this  discussion  of  the 
SALT  I  agreement  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  intelligent  question- 
ing the  able  Senator  from  Washington 
has  undertaken  in  this  matter,  and  there 
are  many  aspects  of  his  amendment  that 
impress  me. 

However,  a  particular  word — "inter- 
continental," and  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  discussing  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington — if  this  proposed 
tabling  motion  is  defeated,  and  that 
word  is  not  eliminated  from  his  amend- 
ment, based  on  my  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  this  would  mean  he  would  be 
stipulating  that  in  the  future  the  nego- 
tiators for  the  United  States  would  have 
to  demand  superiority,  not  equality,  as 
a  sine  qua  non  of  any  SALT  n 
agreement. 

I  would  have  to  oppose  that,  and  would 
do  my  best  in  op>en  discussion  to  show 
why. 

With  great  respect  to  the  majority 
leader,  I  would  oppose  any  unanimous- 
consent   agreement   when   it  came   to 


amendments,  if  this  tabling  motion  were 
defeated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  what 
tabling  motion  the  Senator  is  talking 
about.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  respectfully  say  I  hope  the  Senator 
would  keep  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  majority  leader,  I  have  appre- 
ciated my  long  association  with  him,  and 
challenge  him  to  show  me  when,  because 
of  his  wise  influence,  I  have  not  kept  an 
open  mind.  This  is  the  first  time  in  my 
many  years  here  I  have  objected  to  a 
imanimous-consent  agreement;  but  this 
matter  would  appear  so  important  It 
should  be  dealt  with  carefully.  We  all  got 
a  short  message  from  the  Soviet  Embassy 
the  other  day  as  to  what  they  are  think- 
ing about  in  this  matter 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  message  from 
the  Soviet  Union?  What  is  the  massage 
from  the  Soviet  Union  the  Senator  is 
talking  about? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  received  a  state- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Embassy,  hand 
delivered  into  my  office,  that  they  did  not 
acquiesce  to  your  resolution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  was  not  delivered  to 
my  office.  They  do  not  contact  me,  I 
guess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  not  signed. 

Several  Senators  addressed  jthe  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
curious  about  who  sent  the  statement, 
and  where  it  was  sent  to.  I  have  heard 
of  the  Soviet  tendency  to  keep  in  touch 
with  a  lot  of  people  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  SYMZNGTON.  The  statement  was 
an  implication  that  the  Soviet  Embassy 
did  not  agree,  that  they  were  not  con- 
sulted. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  this  a  statement 
from  the  Russian  Embassy  ? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  know.  It 
just  came  to  my  office.  Several  other  Sen- 
ators said  it  came  to  theirs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  on  the  right 
mailing  list,  I  guess. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  attempt- 
ing to  justify  or  criticize  any  statement, 
but  believe  if  this  word  is  left  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  as  proposed,  it 
would  make  very  difficult  any  really 
meaningful  negotiating  position  in  the 
SALT  n  talks.  That  is  the  thrust  of  what 
I  am  trying  to  say.  Therefore,  I  would 
ask  some  questions  about  our  relative 
strength,  all  around  the  world  nuclear- 
wise  as  well  as  intercontinental  strengtli ; 
and  until  this  matter  was  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, I  would  not  want  to  agree  to  any 
time  limitation  agreement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  must  say  I  am  still 
a  little  curious.  I  have  heard  of  these 
statements  floating  around  that  the  So- 
viijt  Union,  through  their  emba.ssy  here, 
is  expressing  concern  about  the  Jackson 
amendment.  That  is  a  rather  unusual 
activity,  would  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  received  the 
notice  stating  they  had  not  been  con- 
sulted about  it,  after  the  press  said  they 
hJid. 

I  would  hope  we  would  not  do  anything 
in  this  body  that  would  prevent,  in  the 
future,  a  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ment. "Arms  control"  must  also  be  two 


imf>ortant  words  in  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause the  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  that 
a  full  nuclear  exchange  could  well  de- 
stroy civilization. 

I  was  impressed  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent said  after  the  SALT  I  agreements. 
We  are  in  this  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  agreement  made  in  Moscow  by  this 
administration  is  a  wise  agreement  for 
the  United  States  to  pursue.  I  believe  it 
is.  I  think  it  is  a  good  agreement.  What 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  quoted 
two  or  three  times  in  this  discussion,  the 
President's  statement  or  Mr.  Kissin- 
ger's— which,  as  we  know,  is  essentially 
the  same  thing — impressed  me. 

So  if  a  tabling  motion  does  not  go 
through,  I  would  pursue 

Mr.  JACKSON  What  tabling  motion? 
That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  the  Senator's 
amendment.  I  thought  that  was  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  the  Senator  has 
not  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  apologize 
for  being  remiss.  I  assumed  the  Senator 
would  Judge  from  the  circumstances. 
But  in  any  case.  I  now  say  that  is  my 
purpose. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Your  tabling  motion  Is 
Just  like  the  interim  agreement;  there 
is  a  lot  of  It  that  Is  not  explicit. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  have 
said  to  the  majority  leader  that  if  the 
amendment  is  not  tabled,  and  it  is  there 
and  we  have  to  deal  with  it,  then  there 
will  be  a  number  of  amendments,  and  a 
while  ago  I  tentatively  said  perhaps  ev- 
eryone could  be  contsu;ted.  There  are 
other  Senators;  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  an  amendment,  but  especially 
amendments  going  to  this  subject,  as 
the  Senator  has  mentioned,  and  the  word 
"intercontinental."  This  bears  directly 
on  the  exchange  I  just  had  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  subparity  and  parity  re- 
lates only  to  the  ICBM. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  right.  That 
is  the  thrust  of  what  I  was  getting  at. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  that  statement  from  the  Rus- 
sians put  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  read  it  now. 
This  is  a  copy;  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It  is  very 
short,  and  reads  as  follows : 

In  connection  with  the  reports  published 
In  the  American  press  to  the  effect  that 
Soviet  diplomats  were  consulted  on  Senator 
Jackson's  resolution  and  aUegedly  gave  "their 
acquiescence"  to  it  the  Embassy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  like  to  state  that  there  Is  no 
truth  in  these  reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statemtnt  of  the  Soviet  Embassy 

In  connection  with  the  reports  published 
In  the  American  press  to  the  effect  that 
Soviet  diplomats  were  consulted  on  Senator 
Jackson's  resolution  and  allegedly  gave  "their 
acquiescence"  to  It  the  Embassy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  would  like  to  state  that  there  Is  no 
truth  In  these  reports. 
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Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  la  all  there  is 
to  it.  That  came  to  my  office,  and  I  as- 
sume to  most  Senators'  offices.  It  may  be 
that  they  thought  a  communication  from 
them  to  the  Senator's  office  would  not 
be  welcome.  I  can  understand  why  they 
mifi^t  feel  that  way.  Therefore,  he  may 
have  been  the  only  one  not  to  receive  it. 
I  think  all  the  rest  of  the  Senators  did. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  Just  say,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  Russian  attaches  are 
all  over  the  Hill.  They  are  here  daily. 
They  come  into  my  office  and  get  my 
statements.  As  soon  as  my  amendment 
was  offered,  we  gave  it  to  them.  They 
get  our  publications.  They  were  in  my  of- 
fice within  an  hour  after  the  amend- 
ment was  in  the  press  gallery. 

We  all  know  they  are  very  active  on 
Capitol  Hill.  They  are  talking  to  Senate 
aides  all  over  the  place.  They  have  that 
right.  I  just  wish  we  had  the  opportimity 
to  send  some  of  our  attaches  from  our 
Embassy,  especially  with  all  the  persecu- 
tions going  on,  to  visit  some  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Supreme  Soviet,  the  Presidi- 
um, and  the  Politburo.  The  Soviets  have 
total  access  here,  and  they  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  they  are  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  significance  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  I  think  the  Russians 
have  great  interest  in  moving  forward 
with  arms  control,  and  I  think  they  would 
deeply  regret  our  having  this  progress 
mutilated  and  nullified  by  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First  of  all,  let  me 
just  say.  In  response  to  the  statement 
that  the  Senator  read  Into  the  Record 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  I  never 
said  at  any  time  what  Is  hi  this  state- 
ment. This  is  what  the  Embassy  state- 
ment says: 

In  coimectlon  with  the  reporta  pvibllahed 
In  the  American  press  to  the  effect  that 
Sovldt  diplomats  were  consiilted  on  Senator 
Jackson's  resolution  and  allegedly  gave 
"their  acqulesence"  to  It  the  Embassy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  state  that  there 
Is  no  truth  in  these  reports. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  know  nothing 
about  this,  and  I  never  indicated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  been  consulted. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  was  in  the 
paper,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But,  as  I  say,  that  is 
a  news  report. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  record  clesu: 
that  I  never,  at  any  time,  made  any 
statement  such  as  that  referred  to  in 
their  release.  They  can  refer  to  third- 
party  statements  that  are  nothing  but 
hearsay:  but  I  want  to  make  the  record 
clear,  so  long  as  this  statement  has  been 
brought  into  the  debate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  wishes  to  finish  his  statement.  I 
have  no  desire  to  Interfere  with  the  con- 
secutive quality  of  his  presentation,  but 
I  think  there  are  some  detailed  questions 
on  his  own  amendment  which  the  Senate 
uid  the  coimtry  would  benefit  from  hav- 
ing asked.  Senator  Stmhtgton  haa  al- 


ready opened  up  one  of  them,  i  have  some 
others. 

Would  the  Senator,  as  he  is  going  to  get 
consent  to  resume  the  fioor,  allow  us,  at 
a  seasonal  moment — ^perhaps  in  a  little 
while  but  within  some  reasonably  proxi- 
mate time — to  go  over  the  actual  text  of 
his  amendment  with  him,  in  the  hope  of 
helping  him  and  him  helping  us,  to  ex- 
plain precisely  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  actual  text? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  will  do  that  when  I  offer  my 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have 
not  offered  the  amendment.  The  pending 
amendment  is  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  So  we  do  not  need 
to  confuse  the  situation  at  this  point.  At 
a  proper  time,  I  will  offer  my  amendment. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  trying  to  make 
what  I  think  is  the  only  detailed  explana- 
tion of  what  is  involved  in  the  interim 
agreement.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  not  offered  a  careful  and 
full  explanation.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  just  got  up  and  took  about 
3  minutes  and  did  not  give  a  detailed 
statement.  I  am  engaged  in  giving  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  what  is  involved  in 
this  matter.  I  think  that  for  the  sake  of 
history  and  the  record,  that  should  be 
done.  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  not  been 
done  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  spoke  the  other 
day,  when  the  matter  first  came  in.  To- 
day, I  did  not  repeat  what  I  had  said. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  there  has  not 
been,  to  my  knowledge — and  I  may  be 
wrong — a  detailed  explanation  of  what 
is  involved  in  this  interim  agreement.  I 
am  doing  it,  and  I  am  just  giving  my 
views.  I  would  like  to  have  a  detailed  ex- 
plEUiation  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  a  result  of  the  testimony. 
That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Are  we  to  imderstand, 
therefore,  that  the  Senator  may  submit 
some  different  version  of  his  amendment 
than  the  one  upon  which  the  adminis- 
tration commented? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Which  the  administra- 
tion approved ;  No. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  They  have  not  approved 
his  interpretation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  knows 
what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  talking 
about  the  amendment.  They  have  ap- 
proved the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  why  I  said  what 
I  have  said.  We  have  a  right  to  Eissimie 
that  the  amendment  the  Senator  has 
widely  distributed  is  the  amendment  he 
will  present. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  has  been  printed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Senator  makes  a  point  of  the 
fsict  that  he  does  not  want  to  discuss  the 
detail  of  it  because  he  has  not  submitted 
it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  not  called  it  up. 
It  has  been  submitted;  it  is  printed;  it  Is 
at  the  desk.  What  is  the  questicm? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  would  like  to  assume 
that  that  is  the  text. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  the  text. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  So  the  Senator  would  be 
prepared  to  answer  questions  relating  to 
the  text? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly.  When  I  call 
it  up.      

Mr.  JAVns.  Why.  then,  If  the  Senator 
is  not  going  to  change  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Because  I  think  that, 
in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure,  the 
pending  amendment  is  the  amendment 
by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment is  not  going  to  the  majority  leader's 
amendment.  It  is  going  to  his  own 
affirmative  position. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  on  page  5  of  a 
14-page  detailed  statement  on  this  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  stay  here,  but  I  am  willing 
to  stay  as  long  as  necessary.  I  will  then 
be  glad  to  go  into  it.  I  think  other  Sen- 
ators want  to  be  heard,  and  I  will  go  into 
it  in  detail  at  the  proper  time. 

I  thought  we  wanted  to  discuss  it,  and 
I  was  going  to  ask  imanlmous  consent 
for  a  quonmi  call  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  have  some  discussions  on  the 
issue  and  question  which  I  think  is  cen- 
tral at  the  moment,  raised  by  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  quorum  call — and  I 
will  not  ask  for  a  live  quonmi;  that 
I  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor;  and 
that  I  resume  holding  the  floor  to  the 
starting  of  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Stevenson)  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  16029)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  16029^  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  Its 
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title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  approve  an  in- 
terim agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

THE    MOMENTUM    ARGUMENT    OR    HOW    TO    GO 
FORWARD    WHILE    STANDING    IN    PLACE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  agreement  is  intended  to  slow 
the  momentum  of  the  buildup  of  Soviet 
offensive  forces,  a  buildup  that  has 
taken  the  Soviets  far  beyond  the  force 
levels  required  for  implementing  a  deter- 
rent posture  based  on  a  simple  notion 
of  assured  destruction.  My  own  exam- 
ination and  assessment  of  the  appro- 
priate inteUigence  data  coupled  with  an 
analysis  of  the  latitude  granted  under 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  has  brought 
me  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  means 
of  halting  the  Soviet  momentiun  it  is  a 
failure  and  as  a  means  of  slowing  Soviet 
momentum  it  accomplishes  far  less  than 
has  been  claimed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  instructive  to  exam- 
ine the  comments  made  by  the  President 
and  by  his  national  security  adviser.  Dr. 
Kissinger,  on  the  effect  of  the  interim 
agreement.  They  add  up  to  what  I  would 
call  the  "headache  theory  of  treaty- 
making,"  according  to  which  one  signs 
an  agreement,  not  because  it  is  good,  but 
because  nonagreement  is  worse.  That  is 
about  as  close  as  public  poUcy  can  come 
to  beating  your  head  against  the  wall, 
because  it  feels  so  good  when  you  stop. 
Listen  to  Dr.  Kissinger: 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  Initial  reaction  of 
some  people  will  be  to  look  at  the  gap  In 
numbers.  But  once  they  understand  .  .  . 
what  the  gap  would  be  without  this  agree- 
ment ...  I  believe  that  many  of  those  who 
express  some  hesitation  will  come  around. 

Now,  what  I  understand  Dr.  Kisshiger 
to  be  saying  is  that  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  at  the  gap  in  numbers  in  the 
interim  agreement  will  be  persuaded  that 
a  balance  even  more  adverse  to  the 
United  States  would  have  resulted  from 
a  failure  to  reach  the  interim  agreement. 
The  President  himself  made  this  argu- 
ment in  his  press  conference  of  Jime  29, 
1972,  when  he  said: 

Had  there  been  no  arms  control  agreement, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  a  program  underway  In 
the  field  of  submarines  which  would  have 
brought  thyj"  up  to  over  90.  The  agreement 
limits  them^  62. 

Had  there  been  no  arms  control  agree- 
ment— and  this  Is  the  most  Important 
point — In  the  terms  of  offensive  strategic 
weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  now 
passed  us  In  offensive  strategic  weapons — 
they  have  1,600;  we  have  roughly  1,000 — 
they  would  have  built  1,000  more  over  the 
next..^  years.  Now,  under  those  circumstances, 
any  President  of  the  United  States  could 
see  that  In  5  years  the  United  States  would 
be  hopelessly  behind;  our  security  would  be 
threatened,  our  allies  would  be  terrified,  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas,  and  our  friends,  like 
the  Mideast,  where  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
adventurism  la  considered  to  be  rather 
great. 
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Therefore,  the  arms  control  agreement  at 
least  put  a  brake  on  new  weapons. 

So  we  have  before  us  an  agreement  de- 
signed to  see  us  through  the  next  few 
years,  the  chief  virtue  of  which  is  that 
life  under  it  will  be  less  dangerous,  hope- 
fully, than  life  without  it.  This  may  be 
a  sufficient  argument  for  the  Senate  giv- 
ing approval  to  the  interim  agreement.  It 
is  not,  in  my  view,  a  sufficient  argimaent 
for  allowing  our  approval  to  go  unquali- 
fied, either  by  our  recognition  of  the  risks 
or  the  assertion  of  oiu"  own  view  of  the 
future. 

Understanding  what  the  agreement 
does  is  of  such  importance  that  I  raised 
the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
slows  Soviet  momentum  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  For  example,  on  July  19  I  had 
the  following  exchange  with  General 
Ryan,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force: 

Senator  Jackson.  One  method  of  assessing 
the  Impact  of  the  SALT  accords  on  Soviet 
programs  would  be  to  compare  what  they 
are  free  to  do  under  the  agreement  with  what 
we  have  projected  that  they  might  have  done 
in  the  absence  of  the  agreement.  Speaking 
generally,  and  without  getting  into  precise 
estimates,  how  does  the  lower  end  of  the 
spectrum  of  official  estimates  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  offensive  force  for  mid-1977  com- 
pare with  the  permitted  Soviet  force  under 
the  SALT  accords? 

General  Ryan.  Roughly  equivalent.  Sen- 
ator, lower  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Again,  on  July  21, 1  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  Ziunwalt,  who,  like  General 
Ryan,  is  fully  apprised  of  our  intelligence 
projections.  The  admiral  answered: 

The  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
official  estimates  is  lower  than  the  force  per- 
mitted under  the  SALT  records. 

Mr.  President,  I  ought  to  make  clear 
for  the  record  that  I  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  both  Ambassador  Smith  and 
General  Allison  of  the  SALT  delegation 
when  they  appeared  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  June  28.  Both 
gentlemen  declined  to  answer  stating 
that  security  considerations  precluded 
comment.  Now,  the  figures  in  question 
are  readily  available  to  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  judge  for  himself  the  extent  to 
which  the  forward  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  buildup  has  been  slowed  by  the 
interim  agreement. 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  commented  on  this  question 
of  the  impact  of  the  interim  agreement 
on  Soviet  deployment  programs  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Armfed  Services 
Committee  in  executive  session  on 
June  22,  1972.  At  that  time  Dr.  Foster 
engaged  in  an  important  exchange  with 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  : 

Senator  Cannon.  I  want  to  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  discussion  of  momentum  that 
Senator  Jackson  was  talking  about  that  both 
sides  have  in  building  strategic  weapons  and 
how  that  will  change  our  relative  strategic 
posture  as  a  result  of  SALT.  I  think  this  Is 
a  subject  which  is  relevant  to  a  meaningful 
discussion  of  the  role  of  the  ABM  In  the 
NCA  defense. 

The  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  limits 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  to 
their  present  ICBM  force,  with  allowances 
made  for  the  Soviets  to  complete  90-odd  sUos 
now  under  construction.  Therefore,  the 
Soviets  have  slightly  more  than  a  1.6  to  1 


ratio  of  ICBM  launchers  and  iheir  numerical 
advantage  is  about  600. 

The  interim  agreement  also  allows  the 
Soviets  to  build  up  to  a  62-submarlne  force, 
an  increase  of  about  40  or  so  from  their 
present  level  of  about  22  Yankee  class. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  essentially 
frozen  at  a  maximum  of  44  submarines,  only 
three  more  than  our  present  level,  and  there- 
fore, the  agreement  grants  the  Soviets  the 
advantage  of  completing  their  current  mo- 
mentum In  submarine  building. 

Is  that  not  basically  correct? 

Dr.  Poster.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Cannon.  Concerning  the  quid  pro 
quo  of  the  treaty  and  agreement,  is  it  not 
true  that  the  Soviets  will  not  have  to  exer- 
cise restraint  in  their  momentum,  that  Is, 
they  wUl  not  have  to  curtail  their  current 
buUding  rate  of  production  on  submarines 
for  at  least  3  years  and  perhaps  more? 

Dr.  Poster.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Cannon.  In  other  words,  they  will 
not  be  giving  up  anything  in  terms  of  mo- 
mentum until  at  least  3  years  from  now  and 
possibly  4  to  5. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has 
agreed  to  give  up  something  this  year,  and 
that  is  work  on  three  ABM  sites  at  the  Min- 
uteman  mlssUe  Installations.  In  fact,  we  will 
actually  be  dismantling  work  already  started 
at  Malmstrom  Air  Porce  Base.  Thus  we  are 
giving  up  something  now  whereas  they  might 
give  up  something  3  years  from  now,  or 
then  again  they  might  not. 

Is  that  a  correct  assessment? 

Dr.  Poster.  Yes,  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  put  in 
perspective  the  claim  that  the  interim 
agreement  halts  the  momentum  of  the 
Soviet  build-up  not  to  refiect  adversely 
on  the  interirn  agreement,  but  to  help 
the  Senate  form  a  judgment  that  bears 
directly  on  our  policy  with  respect  to 
SALT  n.  It  is  essential,  in  my  view,  that 
we  enter  the  second  phase  of  the  SALT 
deliberations  with  a  clear  view  of  the 
emerging  strategic  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  with  the  conviction  that  SALT  II, 
whatever  else  it  does,  must  assure  equal- 
ity between  the  parties  on  offensive  in- 
tercontinental strategic  arms.  To  insist 
on  such  equality  with  respect  to  offensive 
weapons  is  to  require  no  more  than  was 
done,  at  Soviet  insistence,  with  defensive 
weapons  in  the  ABM  treaty. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  want  to  say,  first, 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  Senator's 
courage  and  determination  and  for  his 
very  deep  imowledge  of  nuclear  and 
other  weapons.  Therefore,  it  is  with  some 
trepidation  that  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  of  the  Senator. 

First,  he  has  spoken  a  niunber  of  times 
this  afternoon  about  those  who  have 
raised  questions  about  his  amendment 
and  has  said,  "What  is  wrong  with  parity, 
and  what  is  wrong  with  equality?" 

I  want  to  make  It  plain  that  I  think 
we  should  be  on  a  par  and  that  we  should 
have  equal  strength  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  knows 
of  any  Senator  who  suggests  that  we 
should  be  weaker  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  1  am  not  going  to 
judge  what  other  Senators  may  believe. 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  whereby 
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the  Senate  and  Individual  Senators  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  state  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  in  connection  with  SALT  n, 
where  they  think  the  United  States 
should  stand  vls-a-vls  the  Soviet  Union 
In  Intercontinental  strategic  arms.  I  am 
calling  for  equality.  If  a  Senator  does 
not  want  it,  he  can  vote  against  it.  That 
Is  the  issue. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  frwn 
CaUfomla  certainly  wants  equality  in 
overall  strategic  weaponry  and  military 
strength  with  the  Soviet  Union.  What  we 
are  getting  down  to,  or  where  the  dififer- 
ence  seems  to  lie,  is  in  the  definition  of 
"parity"  or  "equality."  The  Senator  from 
Washington  places  seemingly  total  em- 
phasis on  the  number  of  missiles  and 
the  throw-weight  involved.  Other  people 
who  I  think  have  some  expertise  in  this 
field  feel  that  there  are  other  factors 
which  should  be  taken  into  account,  such 
as  the  accuracy  with  which  a  country 
can  throw  its  missiles,  the  distances  the 
Soviet  Union  has  to  contend  with,  and 
the  overall  qualitative  and  sophisticated 
performance  of  our  weapons. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator 
knows — and  I  know  he  has  gone  into 
this — the  factors  to  which  he  refers  are 
not  frozen  under  this  agreement. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  But  are  not  those 
factors  that  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
cotmt  in  determining  overall  strength? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  talking  about 
equality  here.  Now,  you  cannot  assiune 
that  we  wUl,  in  a  long  term  treaty,  main- 
tain our  present  advantage  in  technology. 
Technology  may  change,  but  the  num- 
bers do  not.  lliat  is  why  equality  in 
numbers  Is  so  Important. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  7.000 
warheads  in  Europe,  according  to  former 
Secretary  McNamara.  I  would  potot  out 
to  the  Senator  that  the  Soviets  have 
about  600  intermediate  range  ballistic 
missiles.  One  hundred  of  them  are  all 
they  need  to  eliminate  the  7,000  war- 
heads. But  in  any  event,  behind  their  600 
^BM's  they  have,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
a  very  large  number,  far  more  than  we 
have,  of  fighter  bombers — that  could  fol- 
low up  those  IRBM  missile  attacks. 

So  forward  bases  aie  a  small  part — a 
very,  very  small  part —  of  any  strategic 
consideration,  and  very  limited  at  best. 

Obviously,  they  involve  oxir  NATO  al- 
lies. And  forward  bases,  I  would  also 
point  out  to  the  Senator,  are  a  very  im- 
certt^n  thing.  We  had  a  forward  base  In 
Okinawa,  as  the  Senator  knows,  but  we 
no  longer  can  have  nuclear  weapons  in 
Okinawa.  The  Senator  knows  that  we 
had  nuclear  weapons  in  Prance,  but  we 
no  longer  can  have  nuclear  weapons  in 
Prance.  We  no  longer  have  bases  in 
Prance,  even  though  they  were  once  a 
part  of  NATO. 

If  we  are  going  to  count  warheads  that 
cannot  be  delivered  in  the  event  the 
worst  should  happen,  should  we  be  at- 
tacked, what  good  are  the  warheads  in 
a  storage  facility  that  are  not  delivered? 
This  Is  the  point. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  we  had 
a  great  Navy,  the  largest  in  the  world,  on 
December  6, 1941.  On  December  7,  we  had 
no  Navy  at  all.  This  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  I  listened  over  the  years  to 
the  debate  on  the  ABM.  We  were  told, 
"Look,  the  Russians  really  are  not  going 
for  more  than  1,200  ICBM's.  and  they  are 


not  going  to  go  for  Polaris-type  subma- 
rines." We  went  through  that  in  1969 
and  1970  and  1971.  Now,  look  at  the  fig- 
iu:es.  Senators  argued:  "All  they  want  is 
parity  with  the  United  States.  They  want 
an  equal  number  of  submarines  and  an 
equal  number  of  ICBM's." 

What  did  the  Soviets  do.  They  have 
gone  ahead  and  have  50  percent  more  in- 
tercontinental ICBM  launchers,  and  they 
have  a  4-to-l  throw- weight  advantage. 
Under  the  interim  agreement  they  will 
have  62  submarines  to  our  theoretical  44. 
In  actuality,  it  will  be  41. 

I  am  just  a  country  boy,  but  I  think 
I  know  wlrnt  is  equality  and  what  is  not, 
and  the  interim  agreement  is  not  equal- 
ity. The  President  recognizes  it,  and  the 
President,  who  has  the  job  of  directing 
the  negotiations,  has  indicated  that  the 
Interim  agreement  is  not  the  basis  for 
the  SALT  n  talks. 

We  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion, I  think,  that  the  interim  agreement 
here  is  going  to  be  the  foundation  on 
which  the  SALT  negotiators  will  try  to 
draft  a  treaty  that  is  going  to  be  of  an 
extended  duration.  If  that  is  the  case, 
we  will  never  reach  an  agreement,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  any  President.  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  the  freedom  of 
our  people,  and  indeed  the  security  of 
the  western  world,  would  ever  do  such  a 
thing. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  informational  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Because  the  Senator 
has  control  of  the  time,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  an  exchange  on  equal  terms. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  try  to  answer- 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  I  have  spent 
more  time  answering  questions  than  de- 
livering my  speech.  The  amazing  thing 

Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Yes,  but  may  I  make 
a  comment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  really  amazing: 
Here  is  a  most  important  question  in- 
volving an  historic  agreement  on  stra- 
tegic weapons,  but  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  not  made  a  de- 
tailed presentation  of  the  matter.  I  am 
doing  it  here;  I  am  going  into  detail,  and 
I  Emi  amazed,  because  normally  the  com- 
mittee which  has  the  responsibility 
makes  a  full  explanation,  and  here  I  am, 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  going 
into  the  basic  issues.  But  let  me  say  I 
am  delighted  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions, and  I  will  stay  as  long  as  the  Sen- 
&tor  likes, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Very  well.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  your  amendment,  I  would  like 
a  more  precise  definition  of  what  you 
mean  by  "intercontinental  strategic 
forces." 

I  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia; I  would  not  favor  any  future 
agreement,  following  on  the  termination 
of  the  SALT  n  negotiations,  which 
placed  the  United  States  in  an  inferior 
position  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  terms  of 
our  strategic  nuclear  capacity.  There  is 
no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  would 
favor  an  agreement  consummated  on 
those  terms.  What  we  really  are  consid- 
ering here  is  the  definition  of  "equality" 


or  "parity."  We  cannot  evaluate  the  Sen- 
ator's definition  unless  we  imderstand 
just  what  he  includes  in  the  term  "inter- 
continental strategic  forces." 

For  example,  is  a  B-52  bomber,  with 
the  capability  of  departing  from  the 
United  States,  refueling  in  the  air,  and 
then  penetrating  the  Soviet  Union  to 
deliver  nuclear  bombs  over  a  Russian 
target  an  intercontinental  strategic  wea- 
pon? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  a  B-1  bomber 
with  that  capability  be  an  intercon- 
tinental strategic  weapon? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Good;  now  we  are  get- 
ting somewhere. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  the  Senator  going  to 
talk  about  the  Russian  delivery  systems, 
too?       

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  just  want  to  get  this 
straight.  I  am  not  trying  to  look  into 
one  comer  but  not  the  others.  I  have 
read  everything  the  Senator  has  said 
here  with  great  interest,  and  I  commend 
him  on  the  thorough  presentation  he  Is 
making. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  hypotheti- 
cal question:  Suppose,  in  the  course  of 
the  SALT  n  talks,  we  were  to  decide  that 
we  wanted  to  secure  an  agreement  which 
would  allow  us  to  build  100^1  bombers. 
This  is  all  hypothetical,  becaiise  I  do 
not  want  in  any  way  to  reveal  classified 
information. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Well,  there  is  nothing 
classified  abo  at  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  us  assume  that 
these  B-1  bombers  each  had  a  capability 
of  delivering  5  megatons  in  nuclear 
bombs.  Suppose  we  were  to  say.  "We 
want  the  right  to  build  100  B-1  bombers 
that  would  give  us  500  megatons  of 
throw-weight  capability,  that  is  the  ca- 
pability to  deliver  over  the  Soviet  Union 
500  megatons  of  nuclear  bombs,"  and  the 
Russians  were  to  say,  "If  you  want  that, 
we  want  the  equivalent,  but  we  are  not 
interested  in  building  bombers;  we  hap- 
pen to  have  a  different  opinion  of  bomb- 
ers than  you  do.  so  we  want  Instead  the 
right  to  build  100  more  launching  sites, 
silos  for  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, of  a  character  and  dimension  that 
would  permit  us  to  have  the  equivalent 
capability — ^namely,  to  deliver  by  means 
of  these  additional  missiles,  500  mega- 
tons of  warheads  upon  the  United 
States." 

With  that  hypothetical,  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  Senator's  language  here  that 
would  preclude  our  negotiators  from 
reaching  that  imderstanding  if  they  were 
willing  to  do  so?  In  other  words,  would 
that  example  constitute  "parity"  or 
"equality"  in  the  Senator's  mind? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  could.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  aggregate  that  you  would  consider, 
and  the  answer  is  that  it  could  constitute 
equality. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then.  I  would  ask  the 
Senator  if  he  would  have  any  objection, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  to  inserting  the 
term  "overall,"  just  to  make  clear  that 
we  are  not  taUdng  about  the  necessity  of 
nimaerical  equality  for  each  particular 
weapon? 

What  I  am  talking  about  Is  this:  We 
have  our  mix  of  strategic  weapons,  they 
have  their  mix.  and  the  important  thing 
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Is.  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  that 
any  future  agreement  place  us  in  bal- 
ance, so  far  as  the  two  mixes  go,  and  that 
Is  why  "overall"  would  make  It  clear  that 
this  Is  the  Senator's  objective.  The  diffi- 
culty with  the  Senator's  present  lan- 
guage, if  I  may  say  so,  is  the  sequence  of 
two  clauses.  I  want  the  Senator  to  under- 
stand the  problem,  so  let  me  read  from 

the  Senator's  language 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  line? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  On  page  2.  line  9 : 
The  Congress  recognizes  the  principle  of 
United  States-Soviet  Union  equality  reflected 
In  the  antlballlstlc  missile  treaty,  and  urges 
and  requests  the  President  to  seek  a  future 
treaty  that,  inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the 
United  States  to  levels  ol  intercontinental 
strategic  forces  inferior  to  the  limits  pro- 
vided for  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  we  take  those  two  clauses  to- 
gether— and  they  are  not  even  separated 
by  a  period— we  have  language  suscep- 
tible to  the  interpretation  that  the  equal- 
ity the  Senator  seeks  is  the  kind  rep- 
resented by  the  ABM  Treaty,  where  each 
side  is  allowed  to  build  an  equal  number 
of  antiballistic  missiles.  Equality,  then, 
appears  to  mean  numerical  equality  for 
the  particular  weapon  that  Is  the  subject 
of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  not  numerical 
alone,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senator, 
because,  obviously,  we  have  to  consider 
the  dimensions  or  size.  Throw-weight  Is 
the  key  Index. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  mean  numbers  alone 
are  not  the  whole  picture — ^throw  weight 
Is  also  Important. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  that.  My 
point  is  that.  Judging  from  the  Senator's 
answer  to  my  earlier  question,  which  I 
gladly  accept — I  wonder  why  he  would 
have  any  objection  to  the  insertion  of 
"overall?" 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Overall  what? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Overall  interconti- 
nental strategic  forces.  To  make  It  clear 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  Is  the 
mix  and  that  we  do  not  have  to  build 
an  identical  system  to  that  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  they  do  not  have  to  build 
an  identical  system  to  ours  in  order  to 
meet  the  standard  of  equality  Intended 
by  this  policy  statement. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  intercontinental 
strategic  forces  are  the  aggregate  inter- 
continental strategic  forces.  When  you 
talk  about  "overall,"  we  nm  into  the 
problem  of  possible  misinterpretation — 
of  including  what  the  Russians  are  try- 
ing to  include,  and  that  is  the  warheads 
and  aircraft^because  we  do  not  have 
missiles — at  forward  bases,  which  have 
but  a  minor  role  in  the  strategic  balance. 
What  we  are  really  talking  about, 
basically — and  it  has  to  be  that  way — 
are  the  ICBM's,  the  SLBM's— the  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missiles — ^and 
the  intercontinental  bombers. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  the  Senator  have 
any  objection  to  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "aggregate"? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Intercontinental  stra- 
tegic forces  are  the  land-  and  sea-based 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and  In- 
tercontinental bombers.  When  "aggre- 
gate" is  added  to  it,  I  think  It  c<xifUBes 
the  picture. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  It  does  not  confuse  it 
for  me.  It  helps  to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
intercontinental  strategic  forces  involv- 
ing ICBM's,  SLBM's  and  interconti- 
nental bombers.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Any  term  such  as  "over- 
all" or  "aggregate"  which  will  make  It 
plain  that  we  are  talking  about  two 
equivalent  systems  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  can  talk  as  lawyers 
at  the  moment.  I  can  give  the  Senator  a 
bill  of  particulars,  and  I  am  giving  him  a 
bill  of  particulars.  I  am  giving  him  inter- 
continental strategic  forces,  which  are 
ICBM's,  SLBM's,  and  Intercontinental 
bombers.  That  is  it. 
Mr.    CHURCH.    The   senior   Senator 

from  Idaho  wants  to  make  certain 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  bill  of  particulars 
is  a  part  of  the  legislative  history. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  any  final  version 
of  this  text  makes  It  self-evident  in  the 
language  of  the  text  itself.  Legislative 
history  often  means  50  different  Sena- 
torial viewpoints.  I  want  the  text  itself 
to  make  absolutely  clear  what  the  Sen- 
ator Is  striving  for,  equality  in  terms  of 
the  two  strategic  systems. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The   three.  ICBM's. 

SLBM's,  and  intercontinental  bombers. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  mean  the  two— the 

American    and    the    Russian    strategic 

svstjenAS 

•Aggregate"  or  "overall"  or  such  a 
term  would  make  that  self-evident.  I 
suggest  It  would  do  no  damage  to  the 
Senator's  proposition,  but  it  would  help 
to  reassure  some  of  us  who  feel  that 
otherwise  the  language  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  different  interpretation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator, who  Is  a  very  good  lawyer  and  a 
very  good  draftsman,  would  agree  that 
when  I  defined  "intercontinental  stra- 
tegic forces"  as  being  specifically  ICBM's. 
SLBM's,  and  Intercontinental  bombers, 
that  is  imequivocal;  there  is  nothing 
ambiguous  about  It.  On  the  other  hand, 
If  we  say  "aggregate,"  we  wUl  have  an- 
other debate  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
"aggregate." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  this  was  the  term 
the  Senator,  himself,  suggested  first — 
"aggregate."  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
precise  term. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  more  precise 
than   listing   specifically   the   strategic 

systems? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
countersuggestion  of  the  Senator  might 
compoimd  the  same  ambiguity.  It  could 
then  be  said  that  what  is  meant  is  that 
any  future  agreement  must  give  us  and 
the  Russians  an  equivalent  right  to  build 
the  same  number  of  bombers,  the  same 
number  of  ICBM's,  the  same  number  of 
submarine-launched  missiles. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  that  Is  not  true. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  But  I  am  afraid  that  It 
could  be  subject  to  that  Interpretation; 
whereas,  "aggregate"  could  not. 
Mr.  JACKSON.No;  that  is  not  true. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  We  are  talking  as  law- 
yers. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  behig  specific. 
The  facts  are  as  I  have  indicated  them.  I 
am  talking  about  the  delivery  systems. 
I  said  it  means  equality,  and  equality  Is 


not  numbers  alone,  but  obviously  It  In- 
cludes the  throw-weight. 

I  want  to  conclude  on  this  point  by 
saying  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  understands  it.  The  White  House 
has  agreed  to  this  language.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  sensible  guideline  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  follow 
as  an  expression  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  second  question.  Does  he  regard  a  sub- 
marine carrying  missiles,  whether  these 
be  Polaris  or  Poseidon  missiles,  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  an  intercontinental 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  And  so.  too,  should 

we  include 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  not  finished. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  You  also  have  to  In- 
clude shorter  range  ballistic  missiles  that 
the  Soviets  have  which  give  them  a 
unique  advantage,  because  our  coasts  are 
exposed  and  a  large  part  of  our  popula- 
tion and  industry  are  In  coastal  areas. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  certainly  do  Include 
them.  The  Russian  submarine,  whether 
it  is  armed  with  a  Polaris-type  missile  or 
whether  It  is  armed  with  a  shorter  ranga 
missile,  since  it  can  come  close  to  our 
coasts  and  reach  us  with  its  missileB, 
clearly  falls  within  the  definition  of  an 
Intercontinental  strategic  weapon. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  same  could  be  said 
of  a  cruise  missile  of  which  they  have 
some  400  that  are  not  limited  in  the  In- 
terim agreement. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Would  you  include  a 
Russian  cruiser  that  could  come  within 
missile-firing  range  of  our  shores? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  not  say  that, 
because  Soviet  surface  ships  do  not  have 
ballistic  missiles  aboard  In  any  case,  we 
are  talking  about  central  strategic  sys- 
tems that  are  solely  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  intercontinental  pay- 
loads.     

Bdr.  CHURCH.  Would  It  Include  air- 
craft carriers  that  could  reach,  with 
Jets  carrying  nuclear  bombs,  the  shores 
of  the  Soviet  Union  or  even  penetrate 
into  the  Interior  of  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Aircraft  carriers  are 
multipurpose,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
They  are  not  exclusively  strategic  forces. 
They  have  a  very  minor  strategic  role — 
almost  negligible. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  they  do  have  that 
strategic  capability. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  They  are  fundamen- 
tally nonstrategic.  They  have  an  essen- 
tially conventional  role. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  you  were  looking  at 
it  from  the  Russian  viewpoint,  would 
you  not  feel  that  our  aircraft  carriers, 
equipped  with  planes  having  a  nuclear 
capability,  would  constitute  the  same 
kind  of  hazard,  and  could  not  be  ex- 
cluded In  the  makeup  of  the  American 
strategic  force? 

Mr.  JACE:son.  When  you  talk  about 
a  strategic  system  that  is  exclusively  de- 
signed for  a  strategic  delivery  role,  that 
is  vastly  different  from  talking  about  a 
carrier  which,  as  In  the  Mediterranean, 
has  a  limited  and  multipurpose  role.  It  Is 
not  a  strategic  weapons  system  com- 
parable to  a  submarine  or  an  ICBM 
clearly  deployed  for  strategic  purposes. 
When  one  looks  at  the  United  States- 
Soviet  strategic  balance  I  think  it  Is  dear 
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that  our  carriers  are  insignificant  ex- 
cept in  their  conventional  role.  And  that, 
of  course,  is  what  the  Russians  are  really 
after. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  find  the  Senator's  ar- 
gument in  this  respect  most  imconvinc- 
ing.  and  I  will  express  myself  on  that  In 
a  moment,  but  first  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont  

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  the  floor.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  him  on  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion that  will  take  only  10  seconds.  I 
feel  sure  the  Senator  from  Washington 
will  be  able  to  answer  it  in  2  seconds. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Washington 
believe  our  country  would  have  been 
better  off  had  the  President  never  signed 
any  agreement  at  all? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  can  say  that  I  can 
supiDort  this  interim  agreement  on  an 
Interim  basis  only — a  5-year  basis — pro- 
vided we  get  an  agreement,  a  treaty,  that 
will  give  us  numerical  equality  and  not 
the  inferior  position  that  exists  in  con- 
nection with  the  5-year  Interim  agree- 
ment, that,  I  believe  is  the  position  of 
the  administration. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  this  in- 
terim agreement  on  a  temporary  basis 
the  Soviets  have  a  50 -percent  advantage 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  delivery  systems 
and  a  4-to-l  advantage  in  throw-weight. 
This  is  obviously  something  tha^  we  do 
not  want  to  perpetuate.  I  can  accept  it  as 
an  interim,  but  an  interim  arrangement 
only,  on  the  stipulation  that  we  go  for- 
ward with  a  negotiation  to  obtain  eqiial- 
Ity.  Hopefully,  this  would  involve  a  re- 
duction in  Soviet  strategic  weapons  to 
equal  U.S.  levels. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  can  accept  this 
agreement  provided  his  interpretation  is 
accepted  along  with  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Provided  that  we  can 
get  the  statement  of  policy  that  I  have 
offered  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  and 
which  the  White  House  has  approved. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  says  that 
the  White  House  has  approved  his 
amendment,  but  the  Senator  knows  that 
the  White  House  has  not  approved,  or 
associated  itself  with  the  particular  in- 
terpretation that  the  Senator  gives  the 
amendment 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  talking  about  the 
administration's  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment which  is  clear  on  its  face.  It  is  cer- 
tainly clear  enough  for  the  Senator  to 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  But  the  Interpretation 
Is  what  is  so  critical  here.  We  were  talk- 
ing about  equality.  Everyone  is  for  equal- 
ity. I  am  for  equality.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  against 
equality. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  You  will  have  a 
chance 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  question  Is,  How  Is 
equality  defined?  You  woiild  not  have  a 
chance,  by  voting  for  this  proposal,  to 
endorse  "equality"  unless  we  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  term.  The  particular  "heart" 
we  were  talking  about  was  aircraft  car- 
riers. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  Is  clear  on  its  face 
what  Is  provided  in  my  amendment.  I 


stand  on  that.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  the  responsibility  and 
he  accepts  it.  Obviously,  you  can  go  on 
forever  but  we  all  know  what  is  meant 
by  equality  as  opposed  to  inferiority.  I 
will  stand  on  that.  Reference  in  the 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  himself  ob- 
served, to  the  ABM  Treaty  is  the  key  to 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  'equality." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
my  own  argimient  on  the  Senator's  time. 
But  I  would  appreciate  it  if  he  would  let 
me  make  a  rebuttal  to  his  remarks  about 
the  aircraft  carrier. 

Terms,  such  as  "equality"  or  "parity," 
are  meaningless.  They  mean  nothing  un- 
less we  know  precisely  to  what  weapons 
they  refer.  The  Senator  says  he  would 
exclude  U.S.  aircraft  carriers  from  the 
balance,  even  though  they  have  a  large 
nuclear  capability.  They  patrol  the 
oceans,  just  as  the  submarines  do.  and 
they  can  advance  to  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  coasts  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and,  with  their  planes,  penetrate  the 
Soviet  Union  and  deliver  onto  Soviet  tar- 
gets many  nuclear  warheads.  Yet,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  exclude 
aircraft  carriers.  He  says  they  are  not 
exclusively  designed  for  this  purpose. 
What  difference  does  that  make?  Put 
yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  position. 
Is  the  other  fellow  going  to  say,  simply 
because  aircraft  carriers  also  possess 
other  capabilities,  that  therefore,  they 
are  not  intercontinental  strategic  weap- 
ons? Is  that  really  reasonable?  I  do  not 
think  so.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  Russian  submarine 
that  can  approach  our  coasts,  come  to 
the  surface,  and  laimch  a  low-flying 
missile  which  is  quite  like  an  airplane 
and  call  that  a  strategic  weapon  for 
which  we  Insist  upon  equality;  but  then 
to  turn  around  and  say  that  an  aircraft 
carrier,  which  can  approach  a  Russian 
coast  and,  not  launch  one  missile  but  50 
planes,  all  of  them  with  nuclear  bombs, 
and  claim  it  is  not  a  strategic  weapon. 
I  cannot  follow  the  logic. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  assume  that  every  time  an 
American  carrier  moves  into  the  Medi- 
terranean the  strategic  balance  would 
shift?  What  carriers  is  the  Senator 
counting? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  precisely  the 
point.  The  carrier,  by  definition,  could 
form  a  part  of  that  mix  on  which  a  sub- 
sequent agreement  in  the  SALT  talks 
might  turn.  And  I  do  not  want  to  limit 
our  negotiators  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  restricted  within  guidelines  that 
could  undermine  whatever  opportunity 
there  may  be  to  reach  some  subsequent 
agreement.  That  is  what  the  Senator 
does  when  he  says:  "I  define  strategic 
force  to  include  intercontinental  bomb- 
ers, intercontinental  mlssUes,  and  sub- 
marine missiles.  But  I  do  not  include 
aircraft  carriers  with  nuclear  capability." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
stated  the  American  position.  The  Rus- 
si£ins  want  to  include  every  warhead, 
wherever  it  might  be.  And  I  do  not  think 
that  in  tenns  of  providing  for  equality 
we  can  accept  the  concept  that  warheads, 
per  se,  regardless  of  purpose,  even  nu- 
clear forces  aboard  carriers  are  to  be  in- 
cluded. 


^ 


Mr.  CHURCH.  If  I  ever  heard  one,  that 
is  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  Senator's 
argiunent.  In  effect,  he  seems  to  agree 
with  the  position  the  Russians  are  tak- 
ing, which  is  to  count  carriers  and  for- 
ward bases. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  say  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  say  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  knows  what  position  the  Russians 
take. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  propose  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Then  why  does  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  I  did? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  follows 
the  arms  control  talks? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Surely. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Am  I  not  correct  in 
saying  that  the  Russians  have  taken  the 
position  that  we  have  to  count  aircraft 
carriers  and  forward  bases? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  saying  that  is  the  position  of  the  Rus- 
sians. However,  he  is  incorrect  in  saying 
it  is  my  position. 

My  position  is  that  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator  when  he  says  that  aircraft  car- 
riers ought  not  to  be  counted  as  strategic 
weapons  and  ought  not  to  figure  in  any 
future  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  not  said  I  agree  with  the 
Russians.  The  Senator  frequently  says 
that  we  should  stick  to  the  facts.  Let  us 
stick  to  the  facts.  ^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  PresftJwit.  I  am 
asking  the  Senator  what  his  position  is 
in  connection  with  the  arms  control  talks 
that  will  be  coming  up.  Should  we  go 
along  with  the  concept  that  we  are  going 
to  include.  In  arriving  at  a  U.S.-Sovlet 
bilateral  balance  of  equality,  our  aircraft 
carriers,  and  forward  bases?  Is  that  what 
the  Senator  wants  Interpreted  here  un- 
der the  term  "equality"? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  What  this  Senator 
wants  is  the  negotiators  to  be  free  to 
move  ah<>ad  under  conditions  that  will 
best  enable  them  to  consummate  an 
agreement.  I  do  not  know  what  the  quid 
pro  quo  might  be  for  any  particular  pro- 
posal. I  would  reserve  the  right,  as  a 
Senator,  to  look  at  any  agreement  that 
came  back,  and  to  vote  for  or  against  it, 
depending  on  how  I  felt  it  affected  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

But,  I  do  object  to  putting  our  negotia- 
tors in  a  strait  jacket,  before  the  negotia- 
tions begin,  by  defining  strategic  weapons 
in  ways  that  I  obviously  cannot  accept. 

As  an  American  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
I  would  have  difficulty  In  arguing  that 
an  aircraft  carrier  is  not  a  strategic 
weapon.  If  I  were  charged  by  my  Govern- 
ment to  argue  that  case,  I  would  be  hard 
put  to  make  a  convincing  argiunent. 

If  we  Include  aircraft  carriers  in  any 
future  parity,  I  would  want  a  quid  pro 
quo  from  the  Russians.  It  would  be  in 
our  national  interest  to  do  so.  However, 
I  cannot  possibly  accept  the  language 
the  Senator  offers  here,  which  under- 
takes to  restrict  in  advance  the  scope  of 
the  negotiations. 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  my  good  friend,  as  I  have  said 
earlier  today,  that  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  the  executive  branch  usurping  the 
foreign  policy  field.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  Senator  and  for  his  ability.  We 
have  served  together  for  a  long  time. 
And  he  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  arms 
control.  He  has  served  for  a  long  time 
on  the  Disarmament  Subcommittee  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  has 
followed  this  very  closely.  As\I  recall,  he 
made  a  trip,  or  several  trips,  to  Geneva 
and  followed  very  closely  the  question  of 
stopping  atmospheric  nuclear  testing. 
The  Senator  has  long  experience,  and  I 
respect  him. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  all  of  this 
discussion  about  a  policy  position,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  Senator  ought  to  be 
willing  to  indicate  what  his  position  Is 
as  far  as  the  negotiations  are  concerned 
and  the  guidelines  they  ought  to  follow. 
All  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  provide  a 
basic  policy  directive  from  the  Congress. 
It  Is  for  SALT  n.  It  Is  nothing  more  than 
that.  It  Is  not  mandatory.  It  Is  an  ex- 
pression of  policy.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  disagree  with  that,  that  is  his  right.  I 
indicated  my  position  and  what  I  thought 
we  ought  to  do  In  SALT  n,  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  basis  of  equality. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly have  no  argiunent  whatever  with 
the  Senator  when  it  comes  to  the  right 
of  the  Senate,  whenever  It  feels  it  to  be 
In  the  national  interest,  to  offer  policy 
guidelines  to  the  Executive.  It  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  wishes  to  do  this. 
It  is  the  policy  the  Serfator  proposes 
that  troubles  me.  And  it  Is,  In  this  regard, 
that  I  have  tried  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions to  him  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  Improve  the  amendment  and  make 
It  less  objectionable.  I  take  no  exception 
at  all  to  the  Senator  offering  his  amend- 
ment. And  It  Is  certainly  In  line  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  consider 
his  and  other  suggestions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate that.  However,,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  when  this  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, we  had  a  statement  by  one  Sena- 
tor that  It  was  a  bombshell.  The  bill  was 
set  aside  for  a  whole  week.  I  respect  the 
right  of  anyone  to  do  that.  However,  I 
think  it  is  the  right  of  a  Senator  to  offer 
amendments.  There  Is  nothing  unusual 
about  that. 

In  fact,  I  was  rather  surprised  that, 
because  I  offered  an  amendment,  it 
stopped  the  bill  for  a  whole  week.  I  did 
not  know  that  one  Senator  could  do  that 
just  by  proposing  an  amendment.  I  did 
not  even  formally  offer  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  know.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  opened  his  mouth  and 
the  President  crawled  right  In.  The  Sen- 
ator should  not  underestimate  his  power. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  If  that  Is 
true.  However,  I  am  a  little  confused 
when  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
put  the  bill  in  limbo  for  a  whole  week 
just  because  I  proposed  an  amendment 
without  even  formally  offering  it. 

I  have  been  hearing  so  much  from  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  In  particular, 
about  how  Congress  Is  not  being  brought 


into  these  things  and  is  not  able  to  par- 
ticipate and  that  maybe  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it. 

So  I  have  offered  an  amendment  on 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  statement 
that  I  am  making  today  is  the  first  de- 
tailed statement  made  on  this  matter. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
not  made  one.  This  Is  a  rather  historic 
agreement  we  are  called  upon  to  take  ac- 
tion on.  I  feel  very  strongly  we  should 
discuss  it  and  debate  It  in  detail. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  promise  to  do  my  part. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  done 
very  well.  I  commend  the  Senator.  We 
have  set  forth  a  bill  of  particulars. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  com- 
pleting my  remarks  when  the  Senate  re- 
turns to  the  interim  agreement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  discussing  today  an  interim  agree- 
ment which  will  freeze  the  quantitative 
levels  of  our  strategic  offensive  weapons. 
As  we  all  know,  it  is  an  interim  agree- 
ment; that  is  to  say,  it  Is  the  agreed- 
upon  basis  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
follow-on  agreement  which  hopefully  will 
reduce  the  levels  of  strategic  armaments 
on  a  balanced  basis  on  both  sides.  The 
interim  agreement  does  not  reduce  the 
weapons  levels;  In  fact  It  allows  the 
Soviets  to  continue  to  build  certain  sys- 
tems up  to  certain  levels  set  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Nevertheless  the  case  has  been  made 
that  the  Soviet  quantitative  advantages 
are  outweighed  by  U.S.  technical  achieve- 
ments. The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  made  such  arguments  persuasively 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
However,  we  expect  the  picture  to 
change.  The  President  has  stated: 

Mr.  Brezhnev  and  his  coUeagues  made  it 
absolutely  clear  that  they  are  going  forward 
with  defense  programs  In  the  offensive  area 
which  are  not  limited  by  these  agreements. 

By  the  time  that  the  SALT  n  negoti- 
ations are  concluded,  the  strategic  pic- 
ture will  be  considerably  different  than 
It  now  appears,  even  with  both  sides  ad- 
hering strictly  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

For  this  reason,  the  resolution  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington,  and 
cosponsored  by  the  Republican  leader 
and  the  senior  Senatc*.from  Colorado  is 
of  critical  importance.  This  merely  ex- 
presses the  resolution  of  Congress  that 
the  present  agreement  shall  not  become 
the  springboard  for  a  distorted  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  future. 
It  is  a  very  mild  statement.  The  present 
agreement  itself  p;oes  far  beyond  these 
implications.  Article  VHI,  paragraph  3 
says  that : 

Each  Party  shall,  in  exercising  its  national 
sovereignty,  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
this  Interim  Agreemeiit  If  it  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Interim  Agreement  have  jeop- 
ardized its  supreme  interests. 

Thus  even  the  present  agreement  could 
be  scrapped,  if  it  resulted  In  a  situation 
where  the  survivability  of  our  retaliatory 
forces  were  endangered. 

We  know  that  the  Soviets  will  expand 
their  forces  outside  the  terms  of  the 
agreement;  we  are  doing  the  same  thing. 


as  indicated  by  the  votes  taken  here  last 
week.  These  actions  will  result  in  a  stra- 
tegic balance,  or  perhaps  imbalance, 
which  cannot  be  calculated  today.  If  our 
strategic  forces  are  jeopardized  by  that 
calculation,  then  surely  it  is  within  the 
spirit  of  these  agreements  that  the  with- 
drawal clause  would  be  triggered. 

At  the  same  time  that  our  strategic 
systems  are  changing,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  constraints  in  this  agreement, 
our  negotiators  will  be  arriving  at  a  sec- 
ond formula,  a  new  agreement  which 
will  possibly  result  in  the  dismantling  of 
some  systems.  It  Is  my  hope,  and.  I  am 
sure,  the  hope  of  this  body  that  the  ne- 
gotiators do  not  get  carried  away  with 
the  euphoria  of  circumstances,  and  ini- 
tial an  agreement  that  results  in  a  per- 
manent disparity  in  our  forces.  We  must 
not  forget  that  at  the  same  time  the 
Soviets  are  talking,  they  are  building, 
they  are  developing. 

They  are  considering  not  only  the  ma- 
jor strategic  situation  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  also  the 
Soviet  role  in  world  leadership.  They 
will  be  playing  off  the  SALT  agreements 
against  more  limited  aims  in  geopolitics. 
That  is  why  this  resolution  wisely  con- 
fines the  negotiating  limits  to  intercon- 
tinental strategic  forces. 

Even  with  the  best  Intentions,  our  ne- 
gotiators will  have  difficulty  coping  with 
the  rapidly  shifting  situation.  We  have 
only  to  go  back  over  the  history  of  the 
present  negotiations. 

Although  the  SALT  talks  properly  be- 
gan in  November  of  1969,  we  ought  to  go 
back  to  July  1968,  when  the  talks  were 
first  scheduled.  We  had  1,054  ICBM's; 
the  Soviets  had  over  850.  The  talks  were 
postponed  until  September,  but  mean- 
while the  Soviets  invaded  Czechoslovakia. 
On  September  1.  1968,  according  to  the 
posture  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Soviets  had  900  ICBM's.  We 
had  1,054.  In  this  same  period,  the  Soviets 
began  to  conduct  tests  on  their  SS-9 
MOD  4,  or  MRV.  ^     „ 

When  the  SALT  conference  finally 
opened  in  November,  1969,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  went  to  the  table 
with  a  rough  parity.  The  prestigious  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  set  the 
Soviets  at  1,050  and  us,  of  course,  at 
1  054.  When  the  conference  finished  on 
December  22,  both  the  Soviet  and  U.S. 
Ambassadors  issued  expressions  of  hope 
and  progress.  More  specific  details  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  in  an 
article  which  gave  the  flavor  of  having 
the  beneflt  of  inside  briefings.  The  Post 
said  that  it  appeared  that  the  problem 
at  hand  was  to  devise  a  method  of  main- 
taining the  balance  of  power  which  re- 
sulted from  this  "rough  parity."  In  the 
meantime,  the  negotiators  were  said  to 
have  agreed  that  neither  side  should  do 
anything  to  upset  the  roughly  equal 
standing  of  the  two  countries.  Whether 
or  not  such  an  agreement  actually  took 
place,  a  bona  fide  negotiating  stance 
would  have  required  it. 

We  know  what  the  Soviets  actually 
did.  While  we  talked,  the  Soviets  built. 
The  second  SALT  meeting  took  place  in 
Vienna  between  April  16  to  August  14. 
1970.  By  that  time  the  Soviets  had  about 
1,250  ICBM's  and  we  still  had  1.054. 
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The  third  SALT  meeting  took  place  in 
Helsinki,  between  November  2  and  De- 
cember 18,  1970.  By  that  time  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  had  said  that  the  Soviets 
had  approximately  1,300  to  our  1,054. 

The  fourth  SALT  meeting  took  place  in 
Vienna,  March  15  to  May  28.  The  Soviets 
were  estimated  to  have  approximately 
1,400  ICBM's  to  our  1.054. 

The  fifth  SALT  meeting  took  place  in 
Helsinki.  July  8  to  September  24.  1971. 
By  that  time  the  Soviets  had  approxi- 
mately 1,440  ICBM's  to  our  1.054. 

The  sixth  SALT  meeting  took  place 
in  Vienna.  November  16,  1971,  to  Febru- 
ary 4,  1972.  By  that  time  the  Soviets 
had  approximately  1,520  ICBM's  to  our 
1,054. 

The  seventh  SALT  meeting  began  in 
Helsinki  on  March  28, 1972,  and  ended  in 
Moscow  on  May  26.  At  the  conclusion 
the  President  announced  that  the  So- 
viets had  1,618  and  we  had  the  original 
1,054. 

It  was  no  secret  that  this  was  happen- 
ing. I  merely  point  it  out  to  illustrate  the 
Soviet  drive  for  advancement  of  their 
weapons  system.  The  same  point  was 
made  by  Dr.  Kissinger  in  his  June  15 
White  House  conference  with  congres- 
sional leaders.  He  said  then: 

For  various  reasoiu  during  the  1960's  the 
United  States  had,  as  you  know,  made  the 
strategic  decision  to  terminate  Its  building 
programs  In  major  offensive  systems  and  to 
rely  Instead  on  qualitative  Improvements.  By 
196S.  therefore,  we  had  no  active  or  planned 
programs  for  deploying  additional  ICBM's. 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  or 
bombers.  The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  dynamic  and  accelerated  deploy- 
ment programs  in  both  land-based  and  sea- 
based  missiles. 

This  is  precisely  the  difference.  The 
Soviet  defense  strategy  is  an  active  one, 
while  ours  is  passive.  The  Soviets  had  a 
complex  mix  of  strategic  systems  that 
can  be  directed  at  Europe  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  They  have  an  aggressive 
development  program,  not  only  with  cur- 
rent strategic  systems,  but  in  creating 
new  ones.  They  have  gone  Into  many  pro- 
srams  which  some  of  our  planners  de- 
rided as  not  "cost  effective."  They  went 
into  a  counterforce  program  against 
our  ICBM's.  We,  meanwhile,  relied  on 
a  passive  strategy  of  "maximimi  assured 
destruction,"  jjaylng  that  If  we  were  hit 
first,  we  would  hit  back. 

Dr.  Kissinger  stated  it  succinctly  when 
he  said: 

We  are  In  the  position  with  respect  to 
various  categories  of  weapons  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  an  accelerated  program,  and 
we  have  none. 

Fortunately,  we  are  moving  into  an  ac- 
celerated progrsun  with  the  Trident;  we 
have  the  B-1  imderway.  and  we  are 
stepping  up  R.  &  D.  What  we  have  to 
recognize,  however.  Is  that  the  Soviets 
will  shift  their  habits  of  active  defense 
from  numbers  to  quality.  Having  built  a 
formidable  foundation  in  numbers,  and 
In  payload  capacity,  they  are  now  ready 
to  erect  a  structure  of  quality  which 
potentially  can  surpass  our  own  efforts. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Admiral  Moorer,  said,  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings: 

The  USSR  was  already  far  superior  to  us 
In  total  intercontinental  strategic  offensive 


megatonnage.  Only  In  the  numbers  of  stra- 
tegic offensive  warheads  was  the  United 
States  projected  to  maintain  a  lead  over 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  next  five  years. 
Even  here,  the  USSR  has  the  potential  to 
overtake  us.  Qlven  the  technology  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  the  Soviet  Union 
either  has  or  Is  acquiring,  It  Is  anticipated 
that  they  will  move  vigorously  Into  MIRV'8, 
both  In  their  ICBM's  and  SLBM's.  The  con- 
siderably greater  "throw  weight"  or  pay- 
load  capacity  of  the  Soviet  missile  force, 
particularly  the  SS-9  type  missile,  Is  espe- 
cially adaptable  to  this  task.  It  Is  still  an- 
ticipated that  they  will  considerably  narrow 
our  lead  In  terms  of  warheads  by  the  late 
1970's. 

Admiral  Moorer  further  said: 

We  thus  reduced  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 

lead  through   negotiations  rather  than  by 

adding  to  our  force  structure. 

We  have  not  provided  strict  parity,  we 
have  only  reduced  the  growth  of  the  So- 
viet lead.  As  the  admiral  put  it.  the 
agreements  provide  only  "a  degree  of 
strategic  equality  and  balance." 

For  these  reasons,  SALT  n  Is  even 
more  Important  than  SALT  I.  The  So- 
viet basic  line  of  strategy  has  always  re- 
volved, and  still  revolves  around  dynamic 
Ideas  of  preemptive  military  action, 
when  the  situation  calls  for  it.  while 
U.S.  strategies  in  recent  years  have  been 
retaliatory  in  character.  Our  negotiators 
will  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  this  agreement,  along  with  the 
ABM  treaty,  effectively  restricts  defen- 
sive systems,  and  assures  an  expanded 
base  for  offensive  systems.  The  Soviet 
dynamic  strategies  are  maximized,  while 
the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  retaliatory  con- 
cepts are  downgraded.  All  of  this  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  Judging 
"parity" — that  is  to  say,  the  capability 
of  the  United  States  to  deter  nuclear  war. 

Moreover,  there  is  more  at  stake  in 
SALT  n  than  the  nuclear  balance  alone. 
Geopolitical  strategies  with  regard  to 
Europe  will  be  decisively  affected. 

Phase  II  of  SALT  will  extend  the  ar- 
rangements of  phase  I  in  both  the  of- 
fensive and  defensive  strategic  arms 
areas.  The  Soviet  purpose  in  the  next 
phase  of  SALT  will  probably  be  directed 
primarily  into  disarming  and  neutraliz- 
ing Western  Europe. 

The  major  Soviet  drive  in  the  current 
political  offensive  is  to  extend  Soviet  in- 
fluences and  ''protective"  arm  over  the 
entire  continent  of  Europe.  This  is  be- 
ing attempted  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
two  different  levels:  First,  by  vigorous 
promotion  of  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference; and  second,  by  the  phase  II  of 
SALT. 

The  ESC  and  phase  II  of  SALT  are  ac- 
tually two  mutually  interrelated  pro- 
grams of  the  long-range  Soviet  "co- 
existence" plan  aimed  at  the  gradual 
imposition  of  dominant  position  for  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  European  continent. 

The  most  Important  point  of  the  Soviet 
plan  in  this  respect  is  the  problem  of  ef- 
fective neutralization  of  Europe.  To 
achieve  this  goal  the  U.S.S.R.  will  ma- 
neuver in  the  SALT  for  denuclearization 
of  NATO  in  exchange  for  a  similar 
"clearing"  of  the  Eastern  European  zone 
of  countries. 

This  will  affect  the  offensive  capabil- 
ities of  the  so-called  forward  based 
systems — FBS.  For  all  practical  purposes 


FBS  was  never  clearly  defined  and  there 
wUl  be  a  serious  disagreement  of  what 
should  be  Included  or  excluded  from  this 
definition.  Basically,  however,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  the  Soviets  will  attempt 
to  cover  all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  sta- 
tioned In  Europe  which  can  reach  the 
territory  of  the  U.S.SJI.  All  weapons  of 
this  type  even  If  under  allied  and  not 
exclusive  U.S.  command  are  now  politi- 
cally under  U.S.  control.  The  complete 
removal  of  these  weapons  would  not  only 
expose  our  Western  European  allies  to 
the  direct  assault  of  the  Soviet  ICBM's 
located  In  the  U.S.SJI.,  but  would  keep 
the  UJ3.  forces  stationed  In  Europe  de- 
pendent entirely  on  the  cover  of  "exter- 
nal" forces  or  weapon  systems  not  lo- 
cated on  the  European  continent. 

The  PBS  concept  definitely  Includes 
the  80  Polaris  missiles  on  five  submarines 
assigned  currently  to  the  6th  Fleet  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  some  aircraft  of 
the  Turkish  Air  Force  suitable  for  use  as 
a  laimcher  of  nuclear  weapons.  "The  So- 
viets will  obviously  insist  on  the  removal 
of  these  submarines  and  planes  from  ttie 
above  areas  In  exchange  for  the  Soviet 
withdrawal  of  similar  submarines  from 
the  same  area — which  can  hardly  be 
considered  an  equivalent  concession  on 
their  part. 

Generally  speaking.  It  will  be  rather 
dIfQcult  to  move  forward  In  a  meaning- 
ful way  on  the  FBS  problem  In  phase  n 
of  SALT  without  Jeopardizing  the 
American  Interests  and  witiiout  expos- 
ing our  allies  to  subsequent  direct  pres- 
sures from  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  reduced  U.S.  security  umbrella 
over  the  European  continent.  For  this 
reason  I  am  glad  that  this  resolution 
limits  the  negotiators  to  Intercontinen- 
tal strategic  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Interim 
Agreement.  As  a  result  of  his  predeces- 
sors' misjudgments,  the  President  today 
is  faced  with  narrow  options.  I  repeat, 
with  narrow  options.  As  I  have  said  on 
another  occasion,  these  pacts  are  based 
upon  close  calculations.  As  a  result  of 
last  week's  action  on  the  military  pro- 
curement bill.  It  appears  that  Congress 
Is  going  along  with  the  necessary  up- 
grading .of  our  strategic  forces  within 
the  confines  of  the  agreements.  More- 
over, I  think  we  can  assmne  that  the 
Soviets,  having  built  their  numerical 
base,  would  have  aggressively  gone  Into 
qualitative  Improvements  anyway.  The 
pact  does  little  more  than  ratify  the 
projected  situation  over  the  next  few 
years. 

However,  the  resolution  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  We  must  Indicate  that 
our  will  to  survive  Is  greater  than  the 
quazy  dreams  of  disarmament  planners. 
If  the  Interim  Agreement  aids  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  supports  the  future  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation,  then  we  must  be  In 
favor  of  It  without  hesitation.  The  same 
Is  true  of  SALT  n.  But  the  moment  that 
these  noble  purposes  fall,  then  our  secu- 
rity lies  elsewhere,  and  we  must  aban- 
don such  agreements  as  misplaced 
aspirations.  Such  safeguards  are  built 
into  the  present  agreement:  we  must 
have  no  one  miscalculate  that  we  will 
fall  to  use  them.  Similarly,  SALT  II  can 
only  be  productive  of  peace  if  our  secu- 
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rity  Is  not  endangered.  The  criteria  set 
down  in  the  resolution  are  reasonable 
enough  Indeed,  and  I  beUeve  they  should 
be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  the  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation pacts  signed  by  President  Nixon 
In  Moscow  must  be  considered  in  every 
aspect  against  the  situation  of  the  pres- 
aitjiad'the  realistic  probabilities  of  the 

^lito'e. 

The  basic  decisions  Umiting  the  num- 
bers of  our  missiles  were  made  in  pre- 
vious administrations  despite  the  warn- 
ings of  informed  observers.  Former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  thought 
that  the  Soviets  were  disturbed  by  our 
superiority,  and  that  they  would  seek 
parity,  or  balance,  stopping  theh:  arms 
construction  when  both  sides  reached  the 
magic  number  of  1.000  ICBM's.  Since 
It  takes  5  to  10  years  to  develop  a  major 
defense  system,  our  Inventory  has  re- 
mained frozen  ever  since  at  1,000  Mln- 
uteman  missiles,  plus  54  of  the  obsoles- 
cent Titan  missiles. 

When  Presldaat  Nixon  took  office  in 
1969,  it  was  obvious  that  the  Soviets 
were  not  going  to  stop  at  the  magic  num- 
ber of  1,000.  They  already  had  more 
than  850  and  were  constructing  at  the 
rate  of  250  per  year.  Recognizing  the  ad- 
verse political  pressures  generated  by  the 
disarmament  lobby,  the  President  took 
three  steps. 

First,  he  set  forth  vigorously  on  a  pro- 
gram of  qualitative  hnprovements.  such 
as  the  rapid  implementation  of  the  mul- 
tiple-warhead Mlnuteman  m.  the  con- 
struction of  the  B-1  and  stepped-up 
planning  for  the  long-range  undersea 
launched  missile  now  known  as  the 
Trident  system.  ^.    .    x^,. 

Second,  he  took  the  leadership  in  the 
political  battle  to  corlstruct  the  Safe- 
guard ABM.  The  U.S.  nuclear  strategy 
is  based  upon  the  concept  of  having  suf- 
ficient forces  left  after  an  enemy  attack 
to  launch  a  devastating  retaliatory 
strike.  The  ABM  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  retaliatory  capability,  thus  les- 
sening the  chance  that  an  enemy  would 
dare  attack.  ^  „ 

Third,  he  Inaugurated  the  SALT  talks. 
By  the  time  that  the  SALT  talks  were 
finished,  the  Soviets  had  1,618  ICBM's 
deployed  or  under  construction.  The 
agreements.  If  accepted  by  the  Senate, 
will  put  a  halt  to  this  Soviet  construc- 
tion. The  agreements  accept  a  basic  3:2 
numerical  superiority  over  us,  but  they 
shift  the  competition  from  quantity  to 
•  quality,  where  we  have  the  edge.  They 
prohibit  expansion  in  areas  which  have 
been  blocked  in  the  United  States  by  ir- 
responsible political  pressures. 

However,  the  apparent  stalemate  cre- 
ated between  Soviet  numbers  and  U.S. 
quality  Is  only  temporary.  The  Soviet 
"throw-weight,"  or  payload  capacity  Is 
five  times  greater  than  ours.  The  Soviets 
are  already  testing  MIRV,  which,  in 
combination  with  their  5:1  payload  ad- 
vantage could  ultimately  give  them  the 
ability  to  surpass  us  In  number  of  war- 
heads. 

These  agreements  were  negotiated 
upon  the  assumption  that  Congress 
would  take  a  responsible  attitude  toward 
the  continuing  devel(«)ment  and  deploy- 
ment of  current  defense  programs.  A 
highly  dangerous  situation  would  have 


been  created  if  Congress  slashed  defense 
efforts,  particularly  in  such  areas  as  the 
B-1  bomber,  and  the  Trident  long-range 
missile  system.  ^    ^ 

The  nations  that  had  been  prostrate 
in  1945  had  regained  their  economic 
strength  and  their  poUtical  vitality.  The 
Communist  bloc  was  divided  Into  con- 
tending factions,  and  nationalistic  forces 
and  social  and  economic  pressures  were 
reasserting  themselves  within  the  In- 
dividual Communist  states. 

Perhaps  most  important  for  the  United 
States,  our  undisputed  strategic  pre- 
dominance was  declining  just  at  a  time 
when  there  was  rising  domestic  resistance 
to  military  programs,  and  Impatience  for 
redistribution  of  resources  from  national 
defense  to  social  demands. 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Eassinger  said  that 
Soviet  rivalry  will  continue.  Amidst  all 
of  this  profound  change,  there  was  one 
Important  constant — the  continuing  de- 
pendence of  most  of  the  world's  hopes  for 
stability  and  peace  upon  the  ability  to 
reduce  the  tensions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  factors  which  perpetuated  that 
rivalry  remain  real  and  deep. 

We  are  ideological  adversaries,  and 
we  will  in  all  likelihood  remain  so  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

We  are  political  and  military  compet- 
itors, and  neither  can  be  indifferent  to 
advances  by  the  other  In  either  of  these 
fields. 

We  each  have  allies  whose  association 
we  value  and  whose  Interests  and  activi- 
ties of  each  Impinge  on  those  of  the  other 
at  numerous  points. 

We  each  possess  an  awesome  nuclear 
force  created  and  designed  to  meet  the 
threat  implicit  in  the  other's  strength 
and  aims. 

Therefore,  as  we  approve  this  ICBM 
agreement,  we  need  to  keep  the  Soviets 
on  notice,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  is  attempting  to  do  in 
these  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  able  ana 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
for  offering  these  proposals.  It  1b  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  most  carefully  con- 
sider them  and  give  their  approval  to 
them. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washingtrai  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  241  authorizing  the 
President  to  sign  the  Interim  agreement 
on  offsenslve  weapons. 

This  interim  agreement  and  the  ABM 
treaty  on  defensive  weapons  comprise  the 
Moscow  accords  which  were  concluded 
by  the  President  during  his  recent  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  They  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  our  national  security — the  ca- 
pacity to  deter  nuclear  war.  Therefore, 
since  our  continued  survival  as  a  nation 
hangs  in  the  balance,  we  must  Jealously 
guard  that  capacity  against  erosion 
which  could  result  from  an  agreement 
concluded  hi  an  election  year  before  a 
battery  of  television  cameras. 

Last  week  by  a  vote  of  88  yeas  to  2  nays 
the  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the  ABM  treaty 
dealing  with  defensive  weapons.  We  are 
told  that  that  treaty  was  what  the  United 
States  had  to  give  up  to  obtain  the  5-year 
agreement  on  offensive  weapons.  I  submit 
that  in  return  we  got  UtUe  which  places 


effective  restraints  on  the  Soviet  offense 
which  is  the  very  reason  that  our  Nation 
has  defensive  weapons  in  the  first  place. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment, the  Soviets  will  have  a  three  to  two 
advantage  in  numbers  of  land-based 
ICBM's— 1.618  to  our  1,054.  Their 
ICBM's  are  larger  and  include  300  giant 
SS-9's.  There  is  no  American  coimterpart 
for  the  SS-9.  However,  the  agreement 
neither  permits  us  to  develop  similar 
missiles  nor  prevents  the  Soviets  from 
continuing  to  deploy  theirs.  Altogether, 
the  payload  capacity  of  the  Soviet  missile 
force  is  about  four  times  greater  than 


ours.  ^  ^^    „    J  4. 

Furthermore,  even  though  the  Soviets 
have  not  as  yet  developed  sophisticated 
MIRV  warheads,  the  agreement  gives 
them  carte  blanche  authority  to  accele- 
rate their  development  of  such  multiple 
warheads,  and  In  5  years  they  should 
easily  be  able  to  match  us  In  this  area  of 
technology.  Recent  statements  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  credit  the  United 
States  with  only  a  2-year  lead  now. 

Put  simply,  since  the  Soviets  will  be 
allowed  to  have  more  missiles  and  to  have 
missiles  many  times  more  powerful  than 
ours,  they  could  end  up  overtaking  us  In 
numbers  of  warheads,  numbers  of  mis- 
siles, and  missile  size.  ,.  ^.*  * 
This  is  even  more  alarming  In  light  oi 
the  fact  that  the  Interim  offensive  agree- 
ment further  permits  the  Soviets  to  have 
950  nuclear  missiles  on  62  modem  sub- 
marines while  aUowing  us  only  710  such 
weapons  on  44  submarines. 

All  of  this  imderscores  the  need  for 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington which  has  two  objectives:  First, 
that  the  United  States  will  insist  on  at 
least  equal  limits  on  the  offensive  forces 
of  both  countries  hi  the  future  and,  sec- 
ond, that  string  research  and  develop- 
ment and  force  modernization  programs 
are  absolutely  essential  to  strengthen 
the  American  negotiating  position  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  my  coun- 
try to  be  hiferior  militarily  to  any  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  want  the  leaders  of 
my  country  to  willingly  accept  an  hifer- 
ior position.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
this  Is  the  direction  in  which  the  Interim 
offensive  agreement  will  lead  us.  With- 
out this  amendment,  the  SALT  agree- 
ments are  a  bad  deal  today  for  which 
the  United  States  wlU  pay  a  prohibi- 
tive price  tomorrow. 

I  support  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  to  approve  It. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  In  opposition  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  and  In  favor  of  the 
shnple  resolution  of  approval  reported 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

I  also  want  to  endorse  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  It  clearly  endorses  the  Interim 
agreement  and  does  not  contahi  the  fatal 
flaws  of  the  Jackson  amendment. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  both  un- 
necessary to  the  security  haterests  of  the 
United  States.  Fhst,  it  unnecessarily  es- 
tablished a  set  of  conditions  which  could 
trigger  the  withdrawal  clause  of  the 
agreement.  Second,  it  restricts  our  ne- 
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gotiating  posture  establishing  a  different 
and  somewhat  questionable  principle 
upon  which  to  base  our  strategic  force 
structure  planning;  and,  third,  it  seeks 
to  lock  this  Nation  into  further  costly 
deployment  of  offensive  strategic  weap- 
ons systems. 

First,  the  Jackson  amendment  asserts 
that  endangering  our  strategic  forces 
could  jeopardize  our  supreme  national 
interests.  Article  vm  of  the  interim 
agreement,  as  does  article  XV  of  the 
SALT  treaty,  provides  the  right  to  either 
signatory  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  if 
it  finds  its  supreme  interests  to  be  jeop- 
ardized. Clearly  that  right  is  available 
without  the  Senate  adding  additionsil 
language  to  indicate  once  again  that  the 
right  to  withdraw  is  available.  And  it 
seems  of  little  additional  import  to  spec- 
ify that  the  endangering  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  "could  jeopardize  the  su- 
preme national  interests  of  the  United 
States." 

Second,  the  Jackson  amendment  ap- 
pears to  assert  as  the  only  basis  of  ne- 
gotiating SALT  n  agreements,  the  prin- 
ciple of  numerical  equivalents.  The 
Implication  of  that  assertion  goes  far 
beyond  the  mere  desire  that  a  rough 
equality  between  the  strategic  forces  of 
the  two  nations  be  part  of  the  negotiat- 
ing process. 

For  in  the  past  several  administra- 
tions, the  policy  underlying  our  strategic 
force  structure  has  been  the  policy  of  de- 
terrence, the  ability  to  deliver  a  retalia- 
tory blow  which  assures  the  destruction 
of  the  aggressor,  even  after  absorbing 
a  nuclear  first  strike. 

We  sought,  and  have  succeeded,  in  ac- 
quiring a  strategic  force  which  not  only 
is  capable  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  deterrence,  but  which  contains  an 
overkill  capacity  as  well. 

The  Polaris-Poseidon  force  alone  con- 
tains that  capability  with  a  single  Posei- 
don able  to  destroy  25  percent  of  the  in- 
dustrial capacity  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
now  have  10  Polaris  already  converted 
to  Poseidon  with  another  10  in  the  con- 
version process.  In  addition,  we  have  an 
intercontinental  bomber  force  of  457, 
nearly  four  times  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  1,054  land-based  ICBM's. 

Our  ongoing  MIRV  process  plus  our 
forward  submarine  bases  and  our  su- 
periority in  warhead  technology  all  play 
a  part  in  providing  us  with  a  secure 
deterrent. 

And  it  is  on  that  basis  that  we  should 
be  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
seeking  to  achieve  limitations  and  re- 
ductions of  both  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tlve  nuclear  arms  that  will  rest  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  deterrence,  not  on  a 
formula  approach  for  numerical  equiva- 
lents that  seemingly  is  being  asserted 
in  the  resolution  now  before  us. 

It  is  our  overall  deterrent  that  is  of 
critical  importance  not  the  nimibers  of 
launchers  of  any  single  system. 

Finally,  there  is  the  provision  in  the 
resolution  which  species  that  the  suc- 
cess of  future  negotiations  is  dependent 
upon,  not  only  research  and  develop- 
ment, but  modernization  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems. 

Instead  of  the  Interim  Agreement 
yielding  limitations  on  arms,  the  Sena- 
tor is  proposing  that  we  affirm  our  in- 


tent to  go  right  ahead  and  base  the  suc- 
cess of  this  agreement  and  future  agree- 
ments on  continued  research  and  devel- 
opment and  modernization — of  nuclear 
arms — in  other  words,  this  agreement 
would  then  depend  on  fostering  the  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  arms  race.  The 
success  of  these  agreements  should  be 
linked  only  to  the  maintenance  of  our  de- 
terrent, yet  I  see  nothing  in  the  present 
range  of  strategic  threats  that  would 
place  in  doubt  the  security  of  our  de- 
terrent, even  if  we  reject  further  mod- 
ernization of  existing  offensive  systems. 
And  what  is  perhaps  equally  discon- 
certing, the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
opening  the  door,  knowingly  or  unknow- 
ingly, to  a  basic  alteration  now  being 
considered  by  this  administration  in  its 
strategic  force  planning.  That  altera- 
tion was  reported  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  last  Saturday,  although 
the  administration  has  been  noticeably 
reticent  in  discussing  it  with  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  clear  indications  are,  however, 
that  the  administration  request  for  $20 
million  for  improved  reentry  vehicles 
represents  a  nuclear  gamble  of  immense 
proportions. 

And  it  is  a  step  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington's  amendment  would  en- 
courage. 

Instead  of  our  traditional  design  and 
deployment  of  small  warheads  whose 
goal  would  be  the  destruction  of  enemy 
cities  and  industry  in  a  retaliatory 
strike — a  design  intended  to  prevent  our 
ever  having  to  use  those  weapons — the 
administration  is  now  suggesting  a  fun- 
damental alteration,  an  alteration  that 
accepts  the  plausibility  of  a  limited  nu- 
clear strike,  an  alteration  that  surely 
could  be  interpreted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
as  the  development  of  a  first  strike 
potential  by  this  nation. 

For  the  intent  of  the  SALT  add-on  re- 
quest, a  matter  that  this  body  has  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  debate,  is  to 
develop  large,  accurate  nuclear  warheads 
with  a  capability  of  destroying  the  Soviet 
missiles  in  their  silos.  While  the  adminis- 
tration undoubtedly  will  argue  that  this 
will  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the  un- 
likely event  of  a  limited  nuclear  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union  by  permitting  us  to 
strike  back  at  "military"  targets,  Soviet 
planners  could  not  be  faulted  for  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation. 

For  they  will  be  aware  of  our  current 
superiority  in  warheads,  some  5,888  to 
their  2,200,  and  the  decision  to  add  to  the 
size  and  accuracy  of  those  warheads, 
could  be  viewed  as  a  fundamental  change 
in  our  planning,  perhaps  even  a  step  to- 
ward a  first-strike  capability. 

I  believe  such  actions  would  be  both 
unwise  and  dangerous  and  I  would  urge 
the  rejection  of  this  resolution  which 
seems  to  argue  that  these  and  other 
modernizations  of  our  strategic  forces 
are  prior  requirements  for  successful 
conclusion  of  SALT  n. 

The  reason  for  ratifying  thib  agree- 
ment as  it  stands  is  that  it  does  provide, 
for  the  first  time,  some  limitations  on  the 
number  of  strategic  offensive  weapons 
systems.  And  what  is  particularly  impor- 
tant, the  limitations  come  on  those 
weapons  which  the  Soviet  Union  stressed 
In  its  weapons  buildup.  The  agreement 


limits  any  additional  land-based  ICBM's, 
particularly  the  SS-9's,  and  places  a  ceil- 
ings on  Y-class  nuclear  submarines. 

The  only  relevant  question  to  be  asked 
appears  to  be  the  one  posed  by  Dr.  Kis- 
singer  in  Moscow  on  May  26.  He  said: 

The  question  In  assessing  the  freeze  is 
not  what  situation  .It  perpetuates,  but  what 
situation  it  prevents.  The  question  Is  where 
we  would  be  without  the  freeze. 

And  in  that  analysis,  we  have  the  most 
recent  statistics  provided  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

They  project  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
had  not  been  limited  by  the  SALT  agree- 
ment, it  could  have  built  up  to  over  2,200 
land-based  ICBM's  by  1977  without  the 
limitations,  it  could  have  developed  over 
1,050  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

The  result  is  that  in  1977  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  interim  agreement,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  have  approximately 
1,000  fewer  offensive  launchers  than  they 
would  have  had  in  the  absence  of  the 
agreement. 

Similarly,  Defense  Department  statis- 
tics now  anticipate  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion will  have  some  2,800  fewer  warheads 
in  1977  than  they  would  have  possessed 
without  SALT. 

Thus,  the  impact  of  the  Executive 
agreement  is  to  curb  the  Soviet  momen- 
tum in  those  areas  where  it  has  been 
engaged  in  rapid  buildups.  And  the  im- 
pact on  on-going  U.S.  offensive  weapons 
programs  is  practically  nonexistent. 

Our  program  to  continue  placing 
multiple  warheads  on  our  submarines 
and  on  half  of  our  land-based  ICBM's  is 
unaffected.  In  addition,  our  lead  in 
strategic  bombers  is  not  touched  by  the 
agreement. 

Therefore,  I  would  not  only  strongly 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington's assertion  that  the  agreement 
places  us  on  a  "subparity"  level;  but  I 
would  argue  that  the  agreement  affords 
additional  assurance  that  the  sufficiency 
of  our  forces  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  difference  will  continue. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  approval  of 
the  agreement. 

However,  I  also  woiald  repeat  that  the 
agreement  must  be  followed  by  urgent  ef- 
forts to  achieve  subsequent  nuclear  arms 
limitations  agreements.  This  agreement 
represents  a  bare  beginning. 

In  that  effort  to  turn  the  nations  of 
the  world  away  from  the  absurdity  of  the  , 
arms  race,  I  would  urge  once  again  that 
the  President  act  now  to  propel  all  na- 
tions in  the  direction  of  mutual  disarma- 
ment. 

I  would  urge  that  he  declare  a  morato- 
rium on  underground  nuclear  testing  by 
this  Nation,  to  remain  in  effect  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  abstains,  and  that  he 
present  a  new  initiative  at  Geneva,  unen- 
cumbered by  the  demands  of  the  past  for 
seven  on-site  Inspections,  for  a  perma- 
nent treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  testing. 
Such  action  would  mark  a  breakthrough 
in  placing  a  ceiling  on  the  quahtative 
arms  race  and  could  well  lend  the  future 
negotiations  at  SALT  an  added  impetus. 
SALT  marks  the  first  time  since  the 
1963  test  ban  that  we  really  have  at- 
tempted to  slow  the  nuclear  merry-go- 
round.  Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  join  with 
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other  nations  to  halt  its  mad  momentum. 
In  the  end,  the  merry-go-roimd  will 
either  stop  or  it  will  spin  faster  and 
faster  and  finally  explode.  For,  in  the 
end,  it  is  a  merry-go-round  of  death, 
and  we  continue  riding  at  our  own  risk 
and  the  risk  of  mankind. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  974,  979.  and  980. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  SE- 
CRET AND  CONFIDENTIAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT DOCUMENTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  299)  to  estab- 
lish a  select  committee  to  study  questions 
related  to  secret  and  confidential  Gov- 
ernment documents,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  special  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
be  composed  of  ten  members,  five  from  the 
majority  and  five  from  the  minority. 
The  majority  leader  shall  be  the  chair- 
man and  the  minority  leader  the  co- 
chairman.  Of  the  remaining  eight  members, 
four  will  be  appointed  by  the  majority  lead- 
er and  four  by  the  minority  leader.  Any  mem- 
ber appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Reorganization  Act  relating  to 
limitations  on  committee  service. 

The  committee  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  within  sixty  days  ol  its  estab- 
lishment, on  all  questions  relating  to  the 
secrecy,  confidentiality,  and  classification  of 
Government  documents  committed  to  the 
Senate,  or  any  Member  thereof,  and  propose 
guidelines  with  respect  thereto;  and,  the  laws 
and  rules  relating  to  secrecy,  confidentiality, 
and  classification,  of  Government  documents, 
and  the  authority  therefor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
on  the  action  of  the  Senate  earlier  today 
by  which  Calendar  No.  974.  Senate  Res- 
olution 299,  was  agreed  to  be  vacated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, this  measure,  which  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  debate,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
of  which  I  am  honored  to  be  a  member, 
with  a  limited  time  for  return  and  which 
has  now  been  returned  to  the  Senate, 
reported  and  placed  on  the  Senate  calen- 
dar with  instructions,  with  an  amend- 
ment by  the  committee,  without  a  dis- 
senting vote,  to  conform  it  to  the  \1ew  of 
the  committee  by  extending  the  time  for 
reporting  by  the  ad  hoc  committee  of  10, 
set  up  under  the  resolution,  to  February 
15,  1973. 

The  committee  actually  said  to  report 
to  the  new  Congress,  but  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  inter- 
preted that  to  mean  some  reasonable 
date  after  the  new  Congress  came  back, 
which  we  decided  should  be  February  15. 

Thereupon,  I  introduced  such  an 
amendment,  and  was  joined  in  that 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinV-,  chairman,  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

The    Senator    from    Nebraska    (Mr. 


Hruska)  has  taken  an  interest  in  this 
matter  and  was  very  gracious  in  saying 
he  would  not  object  to  that  being  done, 
but  wished  to  place  a  statement  in  the 
Record. 

I  was  not  present  on  the  floor,  when 
there  was  a  sweep  of  the  calendar.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  having  the  order  vacated.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  when  he  has  an  opportunity, 
will  prepare  a  statement  and  that  the 
resolution  will  be  adopted.  I  would  feel 
embarrassed  if  its  passage  would  stand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  vote  is  reconsidered,  the 
action  of  the  Senate  is  vacated  and  reso- 
lution is  returned  to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  apologize  to  the  Senate. 


"1973";  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
strike  out  "1975"  and  insert  "1976". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  authorize  a  program  for  the 
development  of  tuna  and  other  latent 
fisheries  resources  in  the  Central.  West- 
em,  and  South  Pacific  Ocean." 


COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1964 

The  bill  (S.  3524)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(a)  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964  ( 16  U.S.C.  779b 
(a)),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
changing  the  words  "for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1969,  and  for  the  three"  to 
"for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1973, 
and  for  the  four." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c)  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
changing  the  words  "for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1969,"  to  "for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1973,". 

Sec.  3.  Section  4(b)  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
changing  the  words  "for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1969,  and  for  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  $650,000  in  each  such 
year,"  to  "for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Jiily 
1,  1973,  and  for  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  $650,000  in  each  such  year,". 

Sec.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  July  l,  19'?3. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  TUNA  AND  OTH- 
ER LATENT  FISHERIES  RESOURCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  12207)  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  development  of  tuna  and  other 
latent  fisheries  resources  in  the  Central 
and  Western  Pacific  Ocean,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
line  3,  after  word  "Central",  strike  out 
"and";  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  Insert 
"and  South":  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"Central",  strike  out  "and";  in  the  same 
Une,  after  the  word  "Western",  insert 
"and  South";  on  page  2,  line  13,  after 
"June  30",  strike  out  "1975"  and  Insert 
"1976";  line  23,  after  the  word  "Central", 
strike  out  'and";  In  line  24,  after  the 
word  "Western",  insert  "and  South";  on 
page  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "to",  strike 
out  "140"  and  insert  "130" ;  In  line  4,  after 
"July  1",  strike  out  "1972"  and  Insert 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Execu- 
tive G,  92d  Congress,  second  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIVERSAL  COPYRIGHT 
CONVENTION 

The  Senate,  as  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  proceeded  to  consider  Executive  G 
(92d  Congress),  2d  session,  the  Univer- 
sal Copyright  Convention,  as  revised, 
with  protocols,  which  was  read  the  sec- 
ond time  as  follows: 

Univebsai.  Copyright  Cokvention  as  Revised 
AT  Paris  July  24,  1971 

The  Contracting  States. 

Moved  by  the  desire  to  ensure  in  all  coun- 
tries copyright  protection  of  literary,  scien- 
tific and  artistic  works, 

Convinced  that  a  system  of  copyright  pro- 
tection appropriate  to  all  nations  of  the 
world  and  expressed  in  a  universal  conven- 
tion, additional  to,  and  without  impairing 
International  systems  already  in  force,  will 
ensure  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  encourage  and  development  of 
literature,  the  sciences  and  the  arts. 

Persuaded  that  such  a  universal  copyright 
system  will  facUltate  a  wider  dissemination 
of  works  of  the  human  mind  and  increase 
international  understanding. 

Have  resolved  to  revise  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention  as  signed  at  Geneva  on  6 
September  1952  (hereinafter  caUed  "the 
1952  Convention"),  and  consequently. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE   I 

Each  Contracting  State  undertakes  to  pro- 
vide for  the  adequate  and  effective  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  authors  and  other  copy- 
right proprietors  in  literary,  scientific  and 
artistic  works,  including  writings,  musical, 
dramatic  and  cinematographic  works,  and 
paintings,  engravings  and  sculpture. 

ARTICLK  II 

1.  Published  works  of  nationals  of  any 
Contracting  State  and  works  first  published 
in  that  State  shall  enjoy  In  each  other  Con- 
tracting State  the  same  protection  as  the 
other  State  accords  to  works  of  Its  nationals 
first  published  In  Its  own  territory,  as  well 
as  the  protection  specially  granted  by  this 
Convention. 

2.  Unpublished  works  of  nationals  of  each 
Contracting  State  shall  enjoy  In  each  other 
Contracting  State  the  same  protection  as 
works  of  Its  own  nationals,  as  well  as  the 
protection  specially  granted  by  this  Conven- 
tion. 

3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Convention  any 
Contracting  State  may.  by  domestic  legisla- 
tion, assimilate  to  its  own  nationals  any  per- 
son domiciled  In  that  State. 

ARTICLE  m 
1.  Any  Contracting  State  which,  under  Its 
domestic  law,  requires  as  a  condition  of  copy- 
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right,  compliance  with  formalities  such  as 
deposit,  registration,  notice,  notarial  cer- 
tlflcates.  payment  of  fees  or  manufacture  or 
publication  In  that  Contracting  State,  shall 
regard  these  requlreaaeate  -as  satisfied  with 
respect  to  all  works  protected  In  accordance 
with  this  Convention  and  first  published 
outside  Its  territory  and  the  author  of  which 
is  not  one  of  Its  nationals,  If  from  the  time 
of  the  first  publication  all  the  copies  of  the 
worlc  published  with  the  authority  of  the 
author  or  other  copyright  proprietor  bear  the 
symbol  O  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the 
copyright  proprietor  and  the  year  of  first 
publication  placed  In  such  manner  and  lo- 
cation as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  claim 
of  copyright. 

3.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  shall  not 
preclude  any  Contracting  State  from  re- 
quiring formalities  or  other  conditions  for 
the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  copyright 
in  respect  of  works  first  published  In  Its  ter- 
ritory or  works  of  Its  nationals  wherever 
published. 

3.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  shall  not 
preclude  any  Contracting  State  from  provid- 
ing that  a  person  seeking  Judicial  relief  must, 
In  bringing  the  action,  comply  with  proce- 
dural requirements,  such  as  that  the  com- 
plainant must  appear  through  domestic 
counsel  or  that  the  complainant  must  de- 
posit with  the  court  or  an  administrative 
office,  or  both,  a  copy  of  the  work  Involved 
In  the  litigation;  provided  that  failure  to 
comply  with  such  requirements  shall  not  af- 
fect the  validity  of  the  copyright,  nor  shall 
any  such  requirement  be  Imposed  upon  a 
national  of  another  Contracting  State  If 
such  requirement  Is  not  Imposed  on  nation- 
als of  the  State  In  which  protection  is 
claimed. 

4.  In  each  Contracting  State  there  shall 
be  legal  metms  of  protecting  without  formal- 
ities the  unpublished  works  of  nationals  of 
other  Contracting  States. 

6.  If  a  Contracting  State  grants  protection 
for  more  than  one  term  of  copyright  and  the 
first  term  is  for  a  period  longer  than  one  of 
the  minimum  periods  prescribed  in  Article 
IV,  such  State  shall  not  be  required  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of 
this  Article  in  respect  of  the  second  or  any 
subsequent  term  of  copyright. 

AXTICLK  IV 

1.  The  duration  of  protection  of  a  wOTk 
■hall  be  governed,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  U  and  this  Article,  by 
the  law  of  the  Contracting  State  in  which 
protection  is  claimed. 

a.  (a)  The  term  of  protection  for  works 
protected  under  this  Convention  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  life  of  the  author  and 
twenty-five  years  after  his  death.  However, 
any  Contracting  State  which,  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Convention  in  that  State. 
has  limited  this  term  for  certain  classes  of 
works  to  a  period  computed  from  the  first 
publication  of  the  work,  shall  be  entitled 
to  maintain  these  exceptlon^and  to  extend 
them  to  other  classes  of  woi^.  For  all  these 
classes  the  term  of  protefluon  shall  not  be 
less  than  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of 
first  publication. 

(b)  Any  Contracting  State  which,  upon 
the  effective  date  of  this  Convention  in  that 
State,  does  not  compute  the  term  of  protec- 
tion upon  the  basis  of  the  life  of  the  author, 
shall  be  entitled  to  compute  the  term  of  pro- 
tection from  the  date  of  the  first  publication 
of  the  work  or  from  Its  registration  prior  to 
publication,  as  the  case  may  be,  provided  the 
term  of  protection  shall  not  be  less  than 
twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  first  pub- 
lication or  from  its  registration  prior  to  pub- 
lication, as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  If  the  legislation  of  a  Contracting  State 
grants  two  or  more  successive  terms  of  pro- 
tection, the  duration  of  the  first  term  shall 
not  be  less  than  one  of  the  mlnlmtim  periods 
specified  in  sub-paragraphs  (a)   and  (b). 

3.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  2  shall  not 
apply  to  photographic  works  or  to  works  of 


applied  art;  provided,  however,  that  the  term 
of  protection  In  those  Contracting  States 
which  protect  photographic  works,  or  works 
of  applied  art  in  so  far  as  they  are  protected 
as  artistic  works,  shall  not  be  less  than  ten 
years  for  each  of  said  classes  of  works. 

4.  (a)  No  Contracting  State  shall  be  obliged 
to  grant  protection  to  a  work  for  a  period 
longer  than  that  fixed  for  the  clajs  of  works 
to  which  the  work  In  question  belongs,  in  the 
case  of  impubllshed  works  by  the  law  of 
the  Contracting  State  of  which  the  author 
Is  a  national,  and  In  the  case  of  published 
works  by  the  law  of  the  Contracting  State  in 
which  the  work  has  been  first  published. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  the  application  of 
sub-paragraph  (a),  if  the  law  of  any  Con- 
tracting State  grants  two  or  more  successive 
terms  of  protection,  the  period  of  protection 
of  that  State  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
aggregate  of  those  terms.  However,  if  a  speci- 
fied work  Is  not  protected  by  such  State 
during  the  second  or  any  subsequent  term  for 
any  reason,  the  other  Contracting  States  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  protect  it  during  the  second 
or  any  subsequent  term. 

6.  For  the  purposes  of  the  application  of 
paragraph  4,  the  work  of  a  national  of  a  Con- 
tracting  State,  first  published  in  a  non- 
Contracting  State,  shall  be  treated  as  though 
first  published  in  the  Contracting  State  of 
which  the  author  Is  a  national. 

6.  For  the  purposes  of  the  application  of 
paragraph  4,  in  case  of  simultaneous  pub- 
lication In  two  or  more  Contracting  States, 
the  work  shall  be  treated  as  though  first 
published  in  the  State  which  affords  the' 
shortest  term;  any  work  published  in  two  or 
more  Contracting  States  within  thirty  days 
of  Its  first  publication  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  published  simultaneously  in  said 
Contracting  States. 

ARTICLE   Tvbis 

1.  The  rights  referred  to  in  Article  I  shall 
Include  the  basic  rights  ensuring  the  author's 
economic  Interests,  Including  the  exclusive 
right  to  authorize  reproduction  by  any 
means,  public  performance  and  broadcast- 
ing. The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  ex- 
tend to  works  protected  under  this  Conven- 
tion either  in  their  original  form  or  in  any 
form  recognizably  derived  from  the  original. 

2.  However,  any  Contracting  State  may,  by 
Its  domestic  l^^lation,  make  exceptions  that 
do  not  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  provisions 
of  this  Convention,  to  the  rights  mentioned 
m  paragraph  1  of  this  Article.  Any  State 
whose  legislation  so  provides,  shall  neverthe- 
less accord  a  reasonable  degree  of  effective 
protection  to  each  of  the  rights  to  which 
exception  has  been  made. 

ARTICUE  V 

1.  The  rights  referred  to  in  Article  I  shall 
include  the  exclusive  right  of  the  author  to 
make,  publish  and  authorize  the  making  and 
publication  of  translations  of  works  protected 
under  this  Convention. 

2.  However,  any  Contracting  State  may,  by 
Its  domestic  legislation,  restrict  the  right  of 
translation  of  writings,  but  only  subject  to 
the  following  provisions : 

(a)  If,  after  the  expiration  of  a  period  of 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  publi- 
cation of  a  writing,  a  translation  of  such 
writing  has  not  been  published  in  a  lan- 
guage in  general  use  In  the  Contracting  State, 
by  the  owner  of  the  right  of  translation  or 
with  his  authorization,  any  national  of  such 
Contracting  State  may  obtain  a  non-exclu- 
sive licence  from  the  competent  authority 
thereof  to  translate  the  work  into  that  lan- 
guage and  publish  the  work  so  translated. 

(b)  Such  national  shall  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  of  the  State  concerned,  estab- 
lish either  that  be  has  requested,  and  been 
denied,  authorization  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  right  to  make  and  publish  the  transla- 
tion, or  that,  after  due  diligence  on  his  part, 
he  was  unable  to  find  the  owner  of  the  right. 
A  license  may  also  be  granted  on  the  same 
conditions  If  all  previous  editions  of  a  trans- 


lation In  a  language  in  general  use  in  the 
Contracting  State  are  out  of  print. 

(c)  If  the  owner  of  the  right  of  transla- 
tion cannot  be  found,  then  the  applicant 
for  a  license  shall  send  copies  of  his  applica- 
tion to  the  publisher  whose  name  appears  on 
the  work  and,  if  the  nationality  of  the  owner 
of  the  right  of  translation  is  known,  to  the 
diplomatic  or  consular  representative  of  the 
State  of  which  such  owner  is  a  national,  or 
to  the  organization  which  may  have  been 
designated  by  the  government  of  that  State. 
The  license  shall  not  be  granted  before  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  two  months  from 
the  date  of  the  dispatch  of  the  c<q>les  of  the 
application. 

(d)  Due  provision  shall  be  made  by  do- 
mestic legislation  to  ens\ire  to  the  owner 
of  the  right  of  translation  a  compensation 
which  is  Just  and  conforms  to  international 
standards,  to  ensure  payment  and  transmit- 
tal of  such  compensation,  and  to  ensure  a 
correct  translation  of  the  work. 

(e)  The  original  title  and  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  work  shall  be  printed  on  all 
copies  of  the  published  translation,  llie 
license  shall  be  valid  only  for  publication  of 
the  translation  in  the  territory  of  the  Con- 
tracting State  where  it  has  been  applied  for. 
Copies  so  published  may  be  imported  and 
sold  in  another  Contracting  State  if  a  lan- 
guage in  general  use  in  such  other  State  Is 
the  same  language  as  that  Into  which  the 
work  has  been  so  translated,  and  if  the 
domestic  law  in  such  other  State  makes  pro- 
vision for  such  licenses  and  does  not  pro- 
hibit such  Importation  and  ssile.  Where  the 
foregoing  conditions  do  not  exist,  the  Im- 
portation and  sale  of  such  copies  in  a  Con- 
tracting State  shall  be  governed  by  its  do- 
mestic law  and  its  agreements.  The  license 
shall  not  be  transferred  by  the  licensee. 

(f)  The  license  shall  not  be  granted  when 
the  author  ,)ias  withdrawn  ftom  circulation 
all  copies  of  the  work. 

ARTICLE  vbis 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  regarded  as  a 
developing  country  In  conformity  with  the 
established  practice  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  many,  by  a  notifica- 
tion deposited  with  the  Dlrector-Oeneral  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (hereinafter 
called  "the  Dlrector-Oeneral")  at  the  time 
of  its  ratification,  acceptance  or  accession  or 
thereafter,  avail  Itself  of  any  or  all  of  the 
exceptions  provided  far  in  Articles  Vfer  and 
Vquater. 

a.  Any  such  notification  shall  be  effective 
for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  coming  into 
force  of  this  Convention,  or  for  such  part 
of  that  ten-year  period  as  remains  at  the 
date  of  deposit  of  the  notification,  and  may 
be  renewed  In  whole  or  in  part  for  further 
periods  of  ten  years  each  if,  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  less  than  three  months  before  the 
expiration  of  the  relevant  ten-year  period, 
the  contracting  State  deposits  a  further  noti- 
fication with  the  Dlrector-Oeneral.  InltUd 
notifications  may  also  be  made  during  these 
further  periods  of  ten  years  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 2.  a  Contracting  State  that  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  developing  country  as 
referred  to  in  paragraph  1  shall  no  longer  be 
entitled  to  renew  its  notification  made  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  or  2,  whether 
or  not  it  formally  withdraws  the  noti- 
fication such  State  shall  be  precluded  from 
availing  Itself  of  the  exceptions  provided  for 
in  Article  Vter  and  Vquater  at  the  end  of 
the  current  ten-year  period,  or  at  the  end  of 
three  years  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  developing  country,  whichever  period 
expires  later. 

4.  Any  copies  of  a  work  already  made  under 
the  exceptions  provided  for  In  Articles  Vter 
and  Vquater  may  continue  to  be  distributed 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  whicdi 
notifications  under  this  Article  were  effective 
until  their  stock  Is  exhausted. 
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6.  Any  Contracting  Stat©  that  has  deposit- 
ed a  notification  in  accordance  with  Article 
xni  with  respect  to  the  appUcatlon  of  this 
Convention  to  a  particular  country  or  terri- 
tory the  situation  of  which  can  be  regarded 
gs  analogous  to  that  of  the  States  referred 
to  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  may  also 
deposit  noUfications  and  renew  them  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
with  respect  to  any  such  covmtry  or  territory. 
During  the  effective  period  of  such  notifica- 
tions, the  provisions  of  Articles  Vter  and 
Vauater  may  be  appUed  with  respect  to  such 
country  or  territory.  The  sending  of  copies 
from  the  country  or  territory  to  the  Con- 
tracting State  shaU  be  considered  as  export 
within  the  meaning  of  Articles  Vter  and 

Vquater. 

ARTICLE  vter 


1  (a)  Any  Contracting  State  to  which 
Article  Vbis  (1)  appUes  may  substitute  for 
the  period  of  seven  years  provided  for  In  Arti- 
cle V  (2)  a  period  of  three  years  or  any  longer 
period  prescribed  by  Its  legislation.  However, 
tathe  case  of  a  translation  into  a  language 
not  in  general  use  in  one  or  more  developed 
countriee  that  are  party  to  this  Convention 
or  only  the  1952  Conv«itlon,  the  period  shaU 
be  one  year  instead  of  three. 

(b)  A  Contracting  State  to  which  Article 
VW»  (1)  applies  may,  with  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  developed  countries  party 
to  this  Convention  or  only  the  1952  Con- 
vention and  in  which  the  same  language  is 
in  general  use,  substitute,  in  the  case  of 
translation  into  that  language,  for  the  pe- 
riod of  three  years  provided  for  in  sub-para- 
graph (a)  another  period  as  determined  by 
such  agreement  but  not  shorter  than  one 
year.  However,  this  sub-paragraph  shaU  not 
apply  where  the  language  in  question  is 
English,  French  or  Spanish.  Notification  of 
any  such  agreement  shall  be  made  to  the 
Director-General. 

(c)  The  license  may  only  be  granted  If  the 
applicant,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
of  the  State  concerned,  establishes  eitherthat 
he  has  requested,  and  been  denied,  auftiort- 
zatlon  by  the  owner  of  the  right  of  transla- 
tion, or  that,  after  due  diligence  on  his  part, 
he  was  unable  to  find  the  owner  of  the 
right.  At  the  same  time  as  he  makes  his 
request  he  shaU  Inform  either  the  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Information  Centre  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultviral  Organization  or  any 
national  or  regional  information  centre 
which  may  have  been  designated  in  a  notifi- 
cation to  that  effect  deposited  with  the  Di- 
rector-General by  the  government  of  the 
State  in  which  the  publisher  is  brtleved  to 
have  his  principal  place  of  business. 

(d)  If  the  owner  of  the  right  of  transla- 
tion cannot  be  found,  the  appUcant  for  a 
license  shall  send,  by  registered  alrmaU,  cop- 
ies of  his  application  to  the  publisher  whose 
name  appears  on  the  work  and  to  any  na- 
tional or  regional  information  centre  as  men- 
tioned in  subparagraph  (c) .  If  no  such  centre 
Is  notified  he  shall  also  send  a  copy  to  the 
international  copyright  information  centre 
established  by  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

2.  (a)  Licenses  obtainable  after  three  years 
shall  not  be  granted  under  this  Article  until 
a  further  period  of  six  months  has  elapsed 
and  licenses  obtainable  after  one  year  until  a 
further  period  of  nine  months  has  elapsed. 
The  further  period  shall  begin  either  from 
the  date  of  the  request  for  permission  to 
translate  mentioned  In  paragraph  1(c)  or.  H 
the  identity  or  address  of  the  owner  of  the 
right  of  translation  Is  not  known,  from  the 
date  of  dispatch  of  the  copies  of  the  appli- 
cation for  a  license  mentioned  in  paragraph 

1(d). 

(b)  Licenses  shall  not  be  granted  if  a 
translation  has  been  published  by  the  owner 
of  the  right  of  translation  or  with  his  au- 
thorization during  the  said  period  of  six  or 
nine  months. 

3.  Any  license  under  this  Article  shall  be 


granted  only  for  the  purpose  of  teaming, 
scholarship  or  research. 

4.  Any  license  granted  under  this  Article 
shall  not  extend  to  the  export  ot  copies  and 
B^a.11  be  valid  only  for  publication  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Contracting  State  where  It  has 
been  applied  for. 

(b)  Any  copy  published  In  accordance  with 
a  license  granted  under  this  Article  shall  bear 
a  notice  In  the  appropriate  language  stating 
that  the  copy  is  available  for  distribution 
only  in  the  Contracting  State  granting  the 
Ucense.  If  the  writing  bears  the  notice 
specified  in  Article  HI  (1)  the  a^ies  shall 
bear  the  same  notice. 

(c)  The  prohibition  of  export  provided  for 
m  sub-paragraph  (a)  shall  not  apply  where 
a  governmental  or  other  public  entity  of  a 
State  which  has  granted  a  license  under  this 
Article  to  translate  a  work  into  a  language 
other  than  English,  French  or  Spanish  sends 
copies  of  a  translation  prepared  under  such 
license  to  another  country  If: 

(1)  the  recipients  are  individuals  who  are 
nationals  of  the  Contracting  State  granting 
the  license,  or  organizations  grouping  such 
individuals; 

(U)  the  copies  axe  to  be  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching,  scholarship  or  research: 

(iU)  the  sending  of  the  copies  and  their 
subsequent  dlstrlbuUon  to  recipients  is 
without  the  object  of  commercial  purpose; 

(Iv)  the  country  to  which  the  copies  have 
been  sent  has  agreed  with  the  Contracting 
State  to  aUow  the  receipt,  distribution  or 
both  and  the  Director-General  has  been  noti- 
fied of  such  agreement  by  any  one  of  the 
governments  which  have  concluded  it. 

5.  Due  provision  shaU  be  made  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  ensure : 

(a)  that  the  licence  provides  for  Just  com- 
pensation that  is  consistent  with  standards 
of  royalties  normaUy  operating  in  the  case  of 
licences  freely  negotUted  between  persons 
In  the  two  coimtrles  concerned;  and 

(b)  payment  and  transmittal  of  the  com- 
pensation; however,  should  national  currency 
regiilatlons  intervene,  the  competent  author- 
ity shall  make  aU  efforts,  by  the  use  of  in- 
ternational machinery,  to  ensure  transmittal 
In  internationally  convertible  currency  or  its 
equivalent.  ^      ^ 

6.  Any  licence  granted  by  a  Contracting 
State  under  this  Article  shall  terminate  li 
a  transUtion  of  the  work  in  the  same  lan- 
guage with  substantially  the  same  content 
as  the  edition  in  respect  of  which  the  licence 
was  granted  Is  published  in  the  said  State 
by  the  owner  of  the  right  of  translation  or 
virlth  his  authorization,  at  a  price  reasonably 
related  to  that  normally  charged  in  the  sanie 
State  for  comparable  works.  Any  copies  al- 
ready made  before  the  licence  is  terminated 
may  continue  to  be  distributed  untU  their 
stock  is  exhausted. 

7.  For  works  which  are  composed  mainly  or 
illustrations  a  licence  to  translate  the  text 
and  to  reproduce  the  illustrations  may  be 
granted  only  If  the  conditions  of  Article 
Vquater  are  also  fulfilled. 

8  (a)  A  licence  to  translate  a  work  pro- 
tected under  this  Convention,  published  in 
printed  or  analogous  form"  of  reproduction, 
may  also  be  granted  to  a  broadcasting  orga- 
nization having  its  headquarters  in  a  Con- 
tracting State  to  which  Article  Vbis  (1)  ap- 
plies, upon  an  application  made  In  that  State 
by  the  said  organization  under  the  following 
conditions: 

(I)  the  translation  is  made  from  a  copy 
made  and  acquired  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Contracting  State; 

(II)  the  translation  is  for  use  only  In 
broadcasts  Intended  exclusively  for  teaching 
or  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
specialized  technical  or  scientific  research 
to  experts  in  a  particular  profession; 

(lU)  the  translation  is  used  exclusively  for 
the  purposes  set  out  in  condition  (11). 
through  broadcasts  lavirfully  made  which  are 
intended  for  recipients  on  the  territory  of 
the  Contracting  State.  Including  broadcasts 


made  throu^  the  medium  of  sound  or  visual 
isoonllngs  lawfully  and  exclusively  made  *or 
the  piirpose  of  such  broadcasts; 

(iv)  sound  or  visual  recordings  of  the 
translation  may  be  exchanged  only  between 
broadcasting  organizations  having  their 
headquarters  in  the  Contracting  State  grant- 
ing the  licence;  and 

(v)  all  uses  made  of  the  translation  are 
without  any  commercial  purpose. 

(b)  Provided  all  of  the  criteria  and  con- 
ditions set  out  In  subparagraph  (a)  are  met, 
a  licence  may  also  be  granted  to  a  broad- 
casting organization  to  translate  any  text 
Incorporated  In  an  audio-visual  fixation 
which  was  itself  prepared  and  published  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  being  used  in  connexion 
with  systematic  instructional  activities. 

(c)  Subject  to  sub-paragraph  (a)  and  (b), 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  grant  and  exercise  of  the  licence. 

9.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Article, 
any  licence  granted  under  this  Article  shall 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Article  V, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  Article  V  and  of  this  Article, 
even  after  the  seven-year  period  provided  for 
In  Article  V(2)   has  expired.  However,  after 
the  said  period  has  expired,  the  llcencee  shall 
be  free  to  request  that  the  said  licence  be 
replaced  by  a  new  licence  governed  exclu- 
sively by  the  provisions  of  Article  V. 
ARTICLE  vquater 
1.  Any  Contracting  State  to  which  Article 
VWa   (1)    applies  may  adopt  the  foUowlng 
provisions: 

(a)  If,  after  the  expiration  of  (1)  the  rele- 
vant period  specified  in  sub-paragraph  (c) 
commencing  from  the  date  of  first  publlca- 
tlOTi  of  a  particular  edition  of  a  literary,  sci- 
entific or  artistic  work  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 3,  or  (11)  any  longer  period  determined 
by  national  legislation  of  the  State,  coplea  o* 
such  edition  have  not  been  distributed  in 
that  State  to  the  general  public  or  in  con- 
nexion with  systematic  instructional  activi- 
ties at  a  price  reasonably  related  to  that 
normally  charged  in  the  State  for  compara- 
ble works,  by  the  owner  of  the  right  of  re- 
proQuctlon  or  vrtth  his  authorization,  any 
national  of  such  State  may  obtain  a  non-ex- 
clusive licence  from  the  competent  authority 
to  publish  such  edition  at  that  or  a  lower 
price  for  use  in  connexion  with  systematlo 
Instructional  activities.  The  licence  may  only 
be  granted  if  such  national,  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  of  the  State  concerned, 
establishes  either  that  he  has  requested,  and 
been  denied,  authorization  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  right  to  publish  such  work,  or  that, 
after  due  diligence  on  his  part,  he  was  unable 
to  find  the  ovimer  of  the  right.  At  the  same 
time  as  he  makes  his  request  he  shall  ln» 
form  either  the  international  copyright  In- 
formation centre  established  by  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  or  any  natlonEil  or  regional  in- 
fonnation  centre  referred  to  in  sub-para- 
graph (d). 

(b)  A  license  may  also  be  granted  on  the 
same  conditions  tf ,  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
no  authorized  copies  of  the  edition  in  ques- 
tion have  been  on  sale  In  the  State  con- 
cerned to  the  general  public  or  in  connection 
with  systematic  instructional  activities  at  a 
price  re««onably  related  to  that  normally 
charged  in  the  State  for  comparable  works. 

(c)  The  period  referred  to  in  sub-para- 
graph (a)  shall  be  five  years  except  that: 

(I)  for  works  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  Including  mathematics,  and  of 
technology,  the  period  shall  be  three  years; 

(II)  for  works  of  fiction,  poetry,  drama  and 
ravisic,  and  for  art  books,  the  period  shall  be 
seven  years. 

(d)  If  the  owner  of  the  right  of  reproduc- 
tion cannot  be  found,  the  applicant  for  a 
licence  shall  send,  by  registered  air  mail, 
copies  of  his  application  to  the  publisher 
whose  name  appears  on  the  work  and  to  any 
national  or  regional  Information  centre 
identified  as  such  in  a  notification  deposited 
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with  the  Director-General  by  the  State  In 
which  the  publisher  Is  believed  to  have  his 
principal  place  of  business.  In  the  absence 
of  any  such  notification,  he  shall  also  send  a 
copy  of  the  International  copyright  Informa- 
tion centre  established  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  The  licence  shall  not  be 
granted  before  the  expiration  of  a  period 
of  three  months  from  the  date  of  dispatch  of 
the  copies  of  the  application. 

(e)  Licenses  obtainable  after  three  years 
shall  net  be  granted  under  this  Article: 

(I)  until  a  period  of  six  months  has  elapsed 
from  the  date  of  the  request  for  permission 
referred  to  lu  sub-paragraph  (a)  or.  if  the 
Identity  or  address  of  the  owner  of  the  right 
of  reproduction  Is  unknown,  from  the  date 
of  the  dispatch  of  the  copies  of  the  applica- 
tion for  a  licence  referred  to  In  sub-para- 
graph (d) : 

(II)  If  any  such  distribution  of  copies  of 
the  edition  as  Is  mentioned  In  sub-para- 
graph (a)  has  taken  place  during  that  period. 

(f)  The  name  of  the  author  and  the  title 
of  the  particular  edition  of  the  work  shall 
be  printed  on  all  copies  of  the  published  re- 
production. The  licence  shall  not  extend  to 
the  export  of  copies  and  shall  be  valid  only 
for  publication  in  the  territory  of  the  Con- 
tracting State  where  it  has  been  applied  for. 
The  licence  shall  not  be  transferable  by  the 
licensee. 

(g)  Due  provision  shall  be  made  by  domes- 
tic legislation  to  ensure  an  accurate  repro- 
duction of  the  particular  edition  In  ques- 
tion. 

(h)  A  licence  to  reproduce  and  publish  a 
translation  of  a  work  shall  not  be  granted 
under  this  Article  in  the  following  cases: 

(1)  where  the  translation  was  not  pub- 
lished by  the  owner  of  the  right  of  transla- 
tion or  with  his  authorization; 

(ii)  where  the  translation  is  not  In  a  lan- 
guage in  general  use  In  the  State  with  power 
to  grant  the  licence. 

2.  The  exceptions  provided  for  in  paragraph 
1  are  subject  to  the  following  additional 
provisions: 

(a)  Any  copy  published  in  accordance  with 
a  licence  granted  under  this  Article  shall 
bear  a  notice  In  the  appropriate  language 
stating  that  the  copy  Is  available  for  distri- 
bution only  in  the  Contracting  State  to  which 
the  said  licence  applies.  If  the  edition  bears 
the  notice  specified  In  Article  in(l),  the 
copies  shall  bear  the  same  notice. 

( b )  Due  provision  shall  be  made  at  the  na- 
tional level  to  ensure: 

(i)  that  the  licence  provides  for  Just  com- 
pensation that  Is  consistent  with  standards 
of  royalties  normally  operating  in  the  case 
of  licences  freely  negotiated  between  per- 
sons In  the  two  countries  concerned;  and 

(11)  payment  and  transmittal  of  the  com- 
pensation: however,  should  national  cur- 
rency regulations  Intervene,  the  competent 
authority  shall  make  all  efforts,  by  the  use 
of  international  machinery,  to  ensure  trans- 
mittal in  Internationally  convertible  cur- 
rency or  its  equivalent. 

(c)  Whenever  copies  of  an  edition  of  a  work 
are  distributed  In  the  Contracting  State  to 
the  general  public  or  to  connexion  with  sys- 
tematic instructional  activities,  by  the  owner 
of  the  right  of  reproduction  or  with  his  au- 
thorization, at  a  price  reasonably  related  to 
that  normally  charged  in  the  State  for  com- 
parable works,  any  licence  granted  under  this 
Article  shall  terminate  U  such  edition  is  in 
the  same  language  and  is  substantially  the 
same  in  content  as  the  edition  published 
under  the  licence.  Any  copies  already  made 
before  the  licence  Is  terminated  may  continue 
to  be  distributed  until  their  stock  is  ex- 
hausted. 

(d)  No  licence  shall  be  granted  when  the 
author  has  withdrawn  from  circulation  all 
copies  of  the  edition  In  question. 

3.  (a)  Subject  to  sub-paragraph  (b).  the 
literary,  scientific  or  artistic  works  to  which 


this  Article  applies  shall  be  limited  to  works 
published  in  printed  or  analogous  forms  of 
reproduction. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  also 
apply  to  reproduction  in  audio-visual  form 
of  lawfully  made  audio-visual  fixations  In- 
cluding any  protected  works  incorporated 
therein  and  to  the  translation  of  any  in- 
corporated text  into  a  language  in  general 
use  In  the  State  with  power  to  grant  the 
licence;  always  provided  that  the  audio- 
visual fixations  In  question  wei^^^epared 
and  published  for  the  sole  purt^se  rf^-belng 
used  In  connection  with  sjrstei^ktte^nstruc- 
tlonal  activities. 

AKTICLE    VI 

"Publication",  as  used  in  this  Convention, 
means  the  reproduction  in  tangible  form  and 
the  general  distribution  to  the  public  of 
copies  of  a  work  from  which  It  can  be  read 
or  otherwise  visually  perceived. 

ABTICLX   vu 

This  Convention  shall  not  apply  to  works 
or  rights  In  works  which,  at  the  effective 
date  of  this  Convention  In  a  Contracting 
State  where  protection  Is  claimed,  are  per- 
manently In  the  public  domain  In  the  said 
Contracting  State. 

,■•—    ARTICLE   VIII 

1.  This- Convention,  which  shall  bear  the 
date  of  24  July  1971,  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Director-General  and  shall  remain  open 
for  signature  by  all  States  party  to  the  1952 
Convention  for  a  period  of  120  days  after 
the  date  of  this  Convention.  It  shall  be 
subject  to  ratification  or  acceptance  by  the 
signatory  States. 

2.  Any  State  which  has  not  signed  this 
Convention  may  accede  thereto. 

3.  Ratification,  acceptance  or  accession 
shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  an  Instru- 
ment to  that  effect  with  the  Director- 
General. 

ARTICLE    IX 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  Into  force 
three  months  after  the  deposit  of  twelve 
Instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance  or 
accession. 

2.  Subsequently,  this  Convention  shall 
come  Into  force  In  respect  of  each  State  three 
months  after  that  State  has  deposited  Its 
Instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance  or 
accession. 

3.  Accession  to  this  Convention  by  a  State 
not  party  to  the  1952  Convention  shall  also 
constitute  accession  to  that  Convention; 
however,  if  its  instrument  of  accession  Is 
deposited  before  this  Convention  comes  Into 
force,  such  State  may  make  its  accession  to 
the  1952  Convention  conditional  upon  the 
coming  Into  force  of  this  Convention.  After 
the  coming  into  force  of  this  Convention, 
no  State  may  accede  solely  to  the  1952  Con- 
vention. 

4.  Relations  between  States  party  to  this 
Convention  and  States  that  are  party  only 
to  the  1952  Convention,  shall  be  governed 
by  the  1952  Convention.  However,  any  State 
party  only  to  the  1952  Convention  may,  by  a 
notification  deposited  with  the  Director- 
General,  declare  that  It  will  admit  the  ap- 
plication of  the  1971  Convention  to  works 
of  its  nationals  or  works  first  published  in 
its  territory  by  all  States  party  to  this  Con- 
vention. 

ARTICLE   X 

1.  Each  Contracting  State  undertakes  to 
adopt,  in  accordance  with  its  Constitution,  ,- 
such  measures  as  are  necessaiy  to  ensure  the 
application  of  this  Convention. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  at  thf  date  this 
Convention  comes  into  force  In  respect  of 
any  State,  that  State  must  be  In  a  position 
under  its  domestic  law  to  give  effect  to  the 
terms  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    XI 

1.  An    Intergovernmental     Committee     Is 

hereby  tstabllshed  with  the  following  duties: 

(a)   to  study  the  problems  concerning  the 


application  and  operation  of  the  Universal 
Copyright  Convention; 

(b)  to  make  preparation  for  periodic  revi- 
sions  of  this  Convention; 

(c)  to  study  any  other  problems  concern- 
ing the  international  protection  of  copy, 
right,  in  co-operation  with  the  various  in- 
terested International  organizations,  such  as 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  the  International 
Union  for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and 
Artistic  Works  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States; 

(d)  to  Inform  States  party  to  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention  as  to  Its  actlvl- 
ties. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  oonslst  of  the 
representatives  of  eighteen  States  party  to 
the  Convention  or  only  to  the  1952  Conven- 
tlon. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  be  selected  with 
due  consideration  to  a  fair  balance  of  na- 
tional Interests  on  the  txasls  o;  geographical 
location,  population,  languages  and  stage  of 
development. 

4.  The  Director-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  the  Director-General  of  the 
World  Intellectual  Property  Organization 
and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  or  their  representa- 
tlvfciS,  may  attend  meetings  of  the  Commit- 
tee In  an  advisory  capacity. 

ARTICLE    XII 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  shall 
convene  a  conference  for  revision  whenever 
It  deems  necessary,  or  at  the  request  of  at 
least  ten  States  party  to  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  xin 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  may,  at  the  time 
of  deposit  of  its  Instrvmient  of  ratification, 
acceptance  or  accession,  or  at  any  thne  there- 
after, declare  by  notification  addressed  to  the 
District-General  that  this  Convention  shall 
apply  to  all  or  any  of  the  countrlee  or  ter- 
rltorles  for  the  international  relations  of 
which  it  is  responsible  and  this  Convention 
shall  thereupon  apply  to  the  countries  or 
territories  named  in  such  notification  after 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  three  months 
provided  for  in  Article  IX.  In  the  absence  of 
such  notification,  this  Convention  shall  not 
apply  to  any  such  country  or  territory. 

2.  However,  nothing  In  this  Article  shaU  be 
understood  as  Implying  the  recognition  or 
tacit  acceptance  by  a  Contracting  State  of 
the  factual  situation  concerning  a  country 
or  territory  to  which  this  Convention  is  made 
applicable  by  another  Contracting  State  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Arti- 
cle. 

ARTICLE     XIV 

1.  Any  Contracting  State  may  denounce 
this  Convention  in  Its  own  name  or  on  be- 
half of  all  or  any  of  the  countries  or  terri- 
tories with  respect  to  which  a  notification 
has  been  given  under  Article  XIII.  The  de- 
nunciation shall  be  made  by  notification 
addressed  to  the  Director-General.  Such  de- 
nunciation shall  also  constitute  denuncia- 
tion of  the  1952  Convention. 

2.  Such  denunciation  shall  operate  only  In 
respect  of  the  State  or  of  the  country  or  ter- 
ritory on  whose  behalf  it  was  made  and  shall 
not  take  effect  until  twelve  months  after 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notification. 

ARTICLE    XV 

A  dispute  between  two  or  more  Contracting 
States  concerning  the  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  this  Convention,  not  settled  by 
negotiation,  shall,  unless  the  State  concerned 
agree  on  some  other  method  of  settlement, 
be  brought  before  the  International  Coiu-t 
of  Justice  for  determination  by  It. 

ARTICLE    XVI 

1.  This  Convention  shall  be  established  in 
EnglUh,  French,  and  Spanish.  The  three 
texts  shall  be  signed  and  shall  be  equally  au- 
thoritative. 
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2  OfBclal  texts  of  this  Convention  shall  be 
established  by  the  Director-General,  after 
consultation  with  the  governments  con- 
cerned, in  Arabic,  German,  Italian  and  Por- 
tuguese. 

3.  Any  Contracting  State  or  group  of  Con- 
tracting States  shall  be  entitled  to  have  es- 
tablished by  the  Director-General  other  texts 
in  the  language  of  Its  choice  by  arrangement 
with  the  Director-General. 

4.  All  such  texts  shall  be  annexed  to  the 
signed  texts  of  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE  xvn 

1.  This  Convention  shall  not  In  any  way 
affect  the  provisions  of  the  Berne  Conven- 
tion for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Ar- 
tistic Works  or  membership  In  the  Union 
created  by  that  Convention. 

2.  In  application  of  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, a  declaration  has  been  annexed  to  the 
present  Article.  This  declaration  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  this  Convention  for  the  States 
bound  by  the  Berne  Convention  on  1  January 
1951,  or  which  have  or  may  become  bound 
to  it  at  a  later  date.  The  signature  of  this 
Convention  by  such  States  shall  also  consti- 
tute signature  of  the  said  declaration,  and 
ratification,  acceptance  or  accession  by  such 
States  shall  Include  the  declaration,  as  well 
as  this  Convention. 

ARTICLE    XVIII 

This  Convention  shall  not  abrogate  multi- 
lateral or  bilateral  copyright  conventions  or 
arrangements  that  are  or  may  be  in  effect 
exclusively  between  two  or  more  American 
Republics.  In  the  event  of  any  difference 
either  between  the  provisions  of  such  exist- 
ing conventions  or  arrangements  and  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention,  or  between 
the  provisions  of  this  Convention  and  those 
of  any  new  convention  or  arrangement  which 
may  be  formulated  between  two  or  more 
American  Republics  after  this  Convention 
comes  into  force  the  convention  or  arrange- 
ment most  recently  formulated  shall  prevail 
between  the  parties  thereto.  Rights  In  works 
acquired  In  any  Contracting  State  under  ex- 
isting conventions  or  arrangements  before 
the  date  this  Convention  comes  Into  force 
in  such  State  shall  not  be  affected. 

ARTICLE   XIX 

This  Convention  shall  not  abrogate  multi- 
lateral or  bilateral  conventions  or  arrange- 
ments In  effect  between  two  or  more  Con- 
tracting States.  In  the  event  of  any  difference 
between  the  provisions  of  such  existing  con- 
ventions or  arrangements  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Convention,  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention  shall  prevaU.  Rights  in  works 
acquired  In  any  Contracting  State  under  ex- 
isting conventions  or  arrangements  before 
the  date  on  which  this  Convention  comes  Into 
force  In  such  State  shall  not  be  affected. 
Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  affect  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  XVII  and  XVIII. 

ARTICLE    XX 

Reservations  to  this  Convention  shall  not 
be  permitted. 

ARTICLE   XXI 

1.  The  Dlrector-Oeneral  shall  send  duly 
certified  copies  of  this  Convention  to  the 
States  interested  and  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  registra- 
tion by  him. 

2.  He  shall  also  Inform  all  Interested  States 
of  the  ratifications,  acceptances  and  acces- 
sions which  have  been  deposited,  the  date 
on  which  this  Convention  comes  into  force, 
the  notifications  under  this  Convention  and 
denunciations  under  Article  XTV. 


Appendix  Declaration  Relatino  to  Article 

xvn 

The  States  which  are  members  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  for  the  Protection  of  Lit- 


erary and  Artistic  Works  (hereinafter  caUed 
"the  Berne  Union")  and  which  are  signa- 
tories to  this  Convention. 

Desiring  to  reinforce  their  mutual  relations 
on  the  basis  of  the  said  Union  and  to  avoid 
any  oonfilct  which  might  result  from  the 
coexistence  of  the  Berne  Convention  and  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention, 

Recognizing  the  temporary  need  for  some 
States  to  adjust  their  level  of  copyright  pro- 
tection In  accordance  with  their  stage  of 
cultural,  social  and  economic  development. 

Have,  by  common  agreement,  accepted  the 
terms  of  the  following  declaration: 

(a)  Except  as  provided  by  paragraph  (b), 
works  which,  according  to  the  Berne  Con- 
vention, have  as  their  country  of  origin  a 
country  which  has  withdrawn  from  the 
Berne  Union  after  1  January  1951,  shall  not 
be  protected  by  the  Universal  Copyright 
Convention  in  the  countries  of  the  Berne 
Union; 

(b)  Where  a  Contracting  State  is  regarded 
as  a  developing  country  in  conformity  with 
the  established  practice  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  and  has  depos- 
ited with  the  Director-General  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  at  the  time  of  Its  withdrawal 
from  the  Berne  Union,  a  notification  to  the 
effect  that  It  regards  itself  as  a  developing 
country,  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  as  long  as  such  State 
may  avail  Itself  of  the  exceptions  provided 
for  by  this  Convention  in  accordance  with 
Article  Vbis; 

(c)  The  Universal  Copyright  Convention 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  relationships 
among  countries  of  the  Berne  Union  In  so 
far  as  It  relates  to  the  protection  of  works 
having  as  their  country  of  origin,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Berne  Convention,  a  coun- 
try of  the  Berne  Union. 

resolution    concerning    article    XI 

The  Conference  for  Revision  of  the  Uni- 
versal Copyright  Convention, 

Having  considered  the  problems  relating 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  XI  of  this  Convention, 
to  which  this  resolution  is  annexed, 

Resolves  that: 

1.  At  its  Inception,  the  Committee  shall 
include  representatives  of  the  twelve  States 
members  of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee established  under  Article  XI  of  the  1952 
Convention  and  the  resolution  annexed  to 
It,  and.  In  addition,  representatives  of  the 
following  States:  Algeria,  Australia,  Japan, 
Mexico,  Senegal  and  Yugoslavia. 

2.  Any  States  that  are  not  party  to  the 
1952  Convention  and  have  not  acceded  to  this 
Convention  before  the  first  ordinary  session 
of  the  Committee  following  the  entry  into 
force  of  this  Convention  shall  be  replaced  by 
other  States  to  be  selected  by  the  Commit- 
tee at  its  first  ordinary  session  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  XI  (2)  and  (3) . 

3.  As  soon  as  this  Convention  comes  into 
force  the  Committee  as  provided  for  in  para- 
graph 1  shall  be  deemed  to  be  constituted  In 
accordance  with  Article  XI  of  this  Conven- 
tion. 

4.  A  session  of  the  Committee  shall  take 
place  within  one  year  after  the  coming  Into 
force  of  this  Convention;  thereafter  the  Com- 
mittee shall  meet  In  ordinary  session  at  in- 
tervals of  not  more  than  two  years. 

5.  The  Committee  shall  elect  Its  Chairman 
and  two  Vlce-Cbalrmen.  It  shall  establish 
Its  Rules  of  Procedure  having  regard  to  the 
following  principles: 

(a)  The  normal  duration  of  the  term  of  of- 
fice of  the  members  represented  on  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  six  years  with  one-third  re- 
tiring every  two  years.  It  being  however  un- 
derstood that,  of  the  original  terms  of  of- 
fice, one-third  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the 


Committee's  second  ordinary  session  which 
will  follow  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Con- 
vention, a  further  third  at  the  end  of  Its  third 
ordinary  session,  and  the  remaining  third  at 
the  end  of  its  fourth  ordinary  session. 

(b)  The  rules  governing  the  procedure 
whereby  the  Committee  shall  fill  vacancies, 
the  order  in  which  terms  of  membership 
expire,  eligibility  for  re-election,  and  election 
procedures,  shall  be  based  upon  a  balancing 
of  the  needs  tor  continuity  of  membership 
and  rotation  of  representation,  as  well  as  the 
considerations  set  out  In  Article  XI  (3). 

Expresses  the  wish  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization provide  its  Secretariat. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  having 
deposited  their  respective  full  powers,  have 
signed  this  Convention. 

DoNB  at  Paris,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
July  1971,  m  a  single  copy. 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany :  Rup- 
precht  von  Keller.  Eugen  Ulmer. 
For  Andorra : 

For  the  Argentine  Republic: 
For  the  Comonwealth  of  Australia: 
For  the  Republic  of  Austria: 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Belglvim: 
Baron  Papeians  de   Morchoven   28  JulUet 
1971. 

For    the   Federative   Republic    of   Brazil: 
Everaldo  Dayrell  de  Lima 
For  Canada: 

For  the  Republic  of  Chile : 
For  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica: 
Carlos  Corrales. 

For  the  Republic  of  Cuba:  , 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark: 
W.  Welncke. 

For  the  Republic  of  Ecuador: 
For  the  Spanish  State : 
Emillo  Qarrigues. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Bruce 
C.  Ladd.  Jr.,  Abraham  L.  Kaminstein. 

For  the  Republic  of  Finland:  R.  R.  Sep- 
pala,  November  12th,  1971. 

For  the  French  Republic:  Pierre  Charpen- 
tler,  A.  Salnt-Mleux. 

For  the  Republic  of  Ghana: 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Greece: 
For  the  Republic  of  Guatemala:  ad  rejer- 
endum. 

Francisco  Linares  Aranda. 
For  the  Republic  of  Haiti : 
For    the     Hungarian    People's    Republic: 
Tlm&r  Istv4n. 

For  ths  Republic  of  India:  ad  referendum: 
Kantl  Chaudhurl,  S.  Balakrlshnan. 
For  Ireland: 

For  the  Republic  of  Iceland : 
For  the  State  of  Israel:  Mayer  Gabay. 
For  the  Italian  Republic:  P.  Archl. 
For  Japan:   Yoshihlro  Nakayama,  K.  Ada- 
chl,  22  octobre  1971. 
For  the  Republic  of  Kenya:  D.  J.  Coward. 
For  the  Khmer  Republic: 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Laos : 
For  the  Lebanese  Republic:  Salah  St^ti^. 
For  the  Republic  of  Liberia:  Augustine  D. 
Jallah. 

For  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein :  Oer- 
liczy-Burlan. 
For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 
For  the  Republic  of  Malawi: 
For  Malta: 

For  Mauritius:  R.  Chasle. 
For  the  United  Mexican  States:  F.  Cuevas 
Canclno. 

For  the  Principality  of  Monaco:  Falalze. 
For  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua: 
For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria: 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway :  Hersleb  Vogt. 
20  novembre  1971. 
For  New  Zealand : 
For  Pakistan : 

For  the  Republic  of  Panama : 
For  the  Republic  of  Paraguay: 
For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 
W.  L.  Haardt  and  J.  Verhoeve. 
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For  the  Republic  of  Peru: 

For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 

For  the  Portuguese  Republic: 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Orest  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland : 

E.  Armltage  and  William  Wallace. 

For  the  Holy  See  E.  Rovlda. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden:  Hans  Danel- 
ius. 

For  the  Swiss  Confederation:  FedrazBlnL. 

For  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  RapubUo: 

For  the  Republic  of  Tunisia: 

Rank  Bald. 

For  the  Republic  of  Venezuela: 

For  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia: 

A.  JelK. 

For  the  Republic  of  Zambia: 

FBOTOOOI.    1 

Annexed  to  the  Vntvenal  Copyright  Con- 
vention as  revised  at  Paris  on  24,  1971  con- 
cerning the  application  of  that  Convention 
to  iDorks  of  Stateless  persons  and  refugees. 

The  States  party  hereto,  being  alao  party 
to  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  as 
revised  at  Paris  on  24  July  1971  (hereinafter 
caUed  "the  1971  Convention"), 

Have  accepted  the  following  provlslona: 

(1)  Stateless  persons  and  refugees  who 
have  their  habitual  residence  in  a  State  par- 
ty to  this  Protocol  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  1971  Convention,  be  assimilated  to  the 
nationals  of  that  State. 

(2)  (a)  This  Protocol  shall  be  signed  and 
ahall  be  subject  to  ratification  or  acceptance, 
or  may  be  acceded  to,  as  if  the  provisions  oi 
Article  vm  of  the  1971  Convention  applied 
hereto. 

(b)  This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  In 
respect  of  each  State,  on  the  date  of  deposit 
of  the  instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance 
or  accession  of  the  State  concerned  or  on 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  1971  Con- 
vention with  respect  to  such  State,  whichever 
is  the  later. 

(e)  On  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Protocol 
in  respect  of  a  State  not  party  to  Protocol  1 
annexed  to  the  1952  Convention,  the  latter 
Protocol  shall  be  deemed  to  enter  into  force 
In  respect  of  such  State. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
didy  authorized  thereto,  have  signed  this 
Protocol. 

Done  at  Paris  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
July  1971,  in  the  English.  Frenbfi  and  Span- 
ish languages,  the  three  texts  being  equally 
authoritative,  in  a  single  copy  which  «>'«n 
be  deposited  with  the  Dlrector-Oeneral  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Sclentiflc 
and  Cultural  Organization.  The  Director- 
Oeneral  shaU  send  oertlfled  copies  to  the  sig- 
natory SUtes,  and  to  the  Seavtary-Oeneral 
of  the  United  Nations  for  registration. 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oennany: 
Rupprecht  von  Keller  and  Bugen  Ulmer. 

For  Andorra: 

For  the  Argentine  Republic: 

For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia: 

For  the  Republic  of  Austria: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

Baron  Papelans  de  Morchoven  28  Julilet 
1971. 

For  the  Federative  Republic  of  Brazil: 
BvenUdo  Dayrell  de  Lima. 

For  Canada: 

For  the  Republic  of  Chile: 

For  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica: 

Carlos  Oorrales. 

For  the  Republic  of  Cuba: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark: 

W.  Welncke. 

For  the  Republic  of  Ecuador: 

For  the  Spanish  State : 

■mlllo  Oairlgues. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Bruce 
O.  Ladd,  Jr.,  and  Ahcabam  L.  Kaminstein. 


For  the  Republic  of  Finland:  B.  B.  Sep- 
pftia,  November  20th,  1971. 

For  the  French  Republic:  Pierre  Cbarpen- 
tler  and  A.  Salnt-lfileux. 

For  the  Republic  of  Qhana: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Greece : 

For  the  Republic  of  Guatemala:  ad  ref' 
erendum: 

Francisco  Llnaree  Aranda. 

For  the  Republic  of  Haiti: 

For  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic: 

For  the  Republic  of  India:  ad  referendum: 
Kanti  Chaudbxui  and  S.  Balakrtshnan. 

For  Ireland: 

For  the  Republic  of  Iceland: 

For  the  State  of  Israel :  ♦ 

Mayer  Oabay. 

For  the  Italian  Republic: 

P.  ArchL 

For  Japan:  Yoshlhiro  Nakayama  and  K. 
Adachl  22  octobre  1971. 

For  the  Republic  of  Kenya:  D.  J.  Coward. 

For  the  Khmer  Republic: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Laos: 

For  the  Lebanese  Republic: 

Salah  St6tl6. 

For  the  Republic  of  Liberia:  Augustine  D. 
Jallah. 

For  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein:  Oer- 
llczy-Burian. 

For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luzembouig: 

For  the  Republic  of  Malavrl: 

For  Malta: 

For  Mauritius: 

For  the  United  Mexican  States: 

P.  Cuevas  Canclno. 

For  the  Principality  of  Monaco:  Falalze. 

For  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua: 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria: 

For  the  Kingdom  o."  Norway: 

Hersleb  Vog. 
20  novembre  1971. 

For  New  Zealand: 

For  Pakistan: 

For  the  Republic  of  Panama: 

For  the  Republic  of  Paraguay: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nethetlanda: 

W.  L.  HEiardt  and  J.  Verhoeve. 

For  the  Republic  of  Peru: 

For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 

For  the  Portuguese  Republic: 

For  the  United  EUngdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

E.  Armltage  and  William  Wallace. 

For  the  Holy  See:  B.  Rovlda. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden:  Hans 
Danelius. 

For  the  Swiss  Confederation:  PedrazzinL 

For  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic: 

For  the  Republic  of  Tunisia:  Raflk  Said. 

For  the  Republic  of  Venezuela: 

For  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Tugo- 
slavia:  A  Jeli<5. 

For  the  Republic  of  Zambia: 

PROTOCOL   3 

Annexed  to  the  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention as  revised  at  Paris  on  24  July  1971 
concerning  the  application  of  that  Conven- 
tion to  the  works  of  certain  international 
organizations 

The  States  party  hereto,  being  also  party 
to  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  as  re- 
vised at  Paris  on  24  July  1971  (hereinafter 
called  "the  1971  Convention") , 

Have  accepted  the  following  provisions: 

(1)  (a)  The  protection  provided  for  in 
Article  n  (1)  of  the  1971  Convention  shall 
apply  to  works  published  for  the  first  time 
by  the  United  Nations,  by  the  Specialized 
Agencies  in  relationship  therewith,  or  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

(b)  Similarly.  Article  II  (2)  of  the  1971 
Convention  shall  apply  to  the  said  organiza- 
tion or  agencies. 

(2)  (a)  This  Protocol  shall  be  signed  and 
shall  be  subject  to  ratification  or  acceptance, 
or  may  be  acceded  to.  as  if  the  provisions  of 


Article  vm  of  the  1971  Convention  aoDlied 
hereto.  -ff"Bu 

(b)  This  Protocol  shaU  enter  into  force  for 
each  State  on  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  in- 
strument of  ratification,  acceptance  or  ac- 
cession of  the  State  concerned  or  on  the 
date  of  entry  Into  force  of  the  1971  Conven- 
tion with  respect  to  such  State,  whichever  la 
the  later. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  being 
duly  authorized  thereto,  have  signed  this 
Protocol. 

Done  at  Paris,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 
July  1971,  in  the  English,  French  and  Spanish 
languages,  the  three  texts  being  equally  au- 
thoritative, in  a  single  copy  which  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Director-General  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Sclentiflc  and 
Culttiral  Organization.  The  Director-General 
shall  send  certified  copies  to  the  signatory 
States,  and  to  the  Secretary-General  of  tbe 
United  Nations  for  registration. 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Rupprecht  von  Keller  and  Eugen  XTlmer. 

For  Andorra: 

For  the  Argentine  Republic: 

For  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia: 

For  the  Republic  of  Austria: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgiiun: 

Baron  Pt^eians  de  Morchoven  28  juillat 
1971. 

For  the  Federative  Republic  of  BraEll: 

Everaldo  Dayrell  de  r.im^, 

For  Canada: 

For  the  Republic  of  Chile: 

For  the  Republic  of  Costa  Blea: 

Carlos  Corrales. 

For  the  RepubUc  of  Cuba: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark: 

W.  Welncke. 

For  the  Republic  of  Bouador: 

For  the  Spanish  State: 

Emllio  Garriguee. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Bruce  C.  Ladd,  Jr. 

Abraham  L.  Kaminstein. 

For  the  Republic  of  Finland: 

R.  R.  SeppUft. 

November  20th  1971. 

For  the  French  Republic : 

Pierre  Charpentier. 

A.  Saint-MIeiiz. 

For  the  Republic  ci  Ghana: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Greece: 

For  the  Republic  of  Guatemala: 

ad  referendum 

Francisco  Linares  Aranda 

For  the  Republic  of  Haiti: 

For  the  Hungarian  People's  Bmrahlle: 

Tlm&rlstv&n. 

For  the  Republic  of  India: 

ad  referendum 

Kanti  Chaudhurl. 

S.  BalalETlsbnan. 

For  Ireland: 

For  the  Republic  of  IMand: 

For  the  State  of  Israel : 

Mayer  Gabay. 

For  the  Italian  Bepubllo: 

P.  Archi. 

For Japan: 

Yoshlhiro  Nakayama 

K.  Adachl. 

2  octobre  1971. 

For  the  Republic  of  Kenya: 

D.  J.  Coward. 

For  the  Khmer  Republic: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Laos: 

For  the  Lebanese  Republic: 

Salah  St6tl6. 

For  the  Republic  of  Liberia: 

Augustine  D.  Jallah. 

For  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein: 

Gerllczy-Burlan. 

For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Liuaiphoarg: 
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For  the  Republic  of  Malawi: 
For  Malta: 
For  Mauritius: 

For  the  United  Mexican  States:  F.  Cuevas 
Canclno.  _  .  , 

For  the  PrlnclpaUty  of  Monaco:  Falalze. 

For  the  Republic  of  Nlcaragtia: 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 

Hersleb  Vogt  20  novembre  1971. 

For  New  Zealand: 

For  Pakistan: 

For  the  Republic  of  Panama: 

For  the  RepubUc  of  Paraguay: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

W.  L.  Haardt. 

J.  Verhoeve. 

For  the  Republic  of  Peru : 

For  the  Republic  of  the  PhUippines: 

BV>r  the  Portuguese  Republic: 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

E.  Armltage. 

William  Wallace. 

For  the  Holy  See: 

E.  Rovlda. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden: 

Hans  Danelius. 

For  the  Swiss  Confederation: 

Pedrazzinl. 

For  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic: 

For  the  Republic  of  Tunisia: 

Bafik  Said. 

For  the  Republic  of  Venezuela: 

For    the    Socialist    Federal    RepubUc    of 
Yugoslavia: 

A.  Jell<5. 

For  the  RepubUc  of  Zambia: 

Certified  a  true  and  complete  copy  of  the 
original  of  the  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion as  revised  at  Paris  on  24  July  1971,  of 
the  Protocol  1  annexed  to  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention  as  revised  at  Paris  on  24 
July  1971  concerning  the  application  of  that 
Convention  to  works  of  Stateless  persons 
and  refugees  and  of  the  Protocol  2  annexed 
to  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention  as 
revised  at  Paris  on  24  JiUy  1971  concerning 
the  application  of  that  Convention  to  the 
works  of  certain  international  organizations. 
Paris,  26.  12.  1971  Claude  Lussier. 
Director,  OlOce  of  International  Standards 
and  Legal  Affairs,  United  Nations  Education- 
al, Scientific  and  Cxiltural  Organization. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Mr.  President,  the 
Revised  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion was  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Au- 
gust 8, 1972,  and  ordered  reported  to  the 
Senate  with  the  recommendation  that 
this  body  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  convention.  The  full 
text  of  the  committee's  report  will  be 
available  to  Members  of  the  Senate  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  convention.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  a  statement 
submitted  by  Mr.  George  Cary,  the  Reg- 
ister of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  find  Mr.  Cary's 
explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Copyright  Convention  helpful  in  under- 
standing precisely  what  the  convention 
is  designed  to  accomplish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
Sauznt  Provisions  or  thx  Rxvibkd  U.C.C. 

The  revised  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion  represents  the  culmination  of  several 


years  of  careful,  patient  negotiation  and 
hard  work  by  representatives  of  developed 
and  developing  countries.  In  this  country, 
the  private  sector  was  consulted  and  in- 
formed at  e«u;h  step  of  the  way  toward 
revision  of  the  Convention.  In  the  context 
of  the  past  five  years  in  intemational  copy- 
right, the  revised  U.C.C.  must  be  viewed  as 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  authors  gen- 
erally. From  the  perspective  of  the  Stock- 
holm Protocol,  it  should  be  clear  that  the 
Paris  Diplomatic  Conferences  of  1971  re- 
versed an  apparent  "antl-copyrlght"  trend 
at  the  international  level  and  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  intemational  copyright 
community  toward  protection  of  authors' 
rights,  notwithstanding  the  concessions  to 
developing  countries.  The  excesses  of  the 
Stockholm  Protocol  have  been  eliminated. 
The  concessions  are  reasonable  and  will  per- 
mit compulsory  licensing  with  respect  to  the 
translation  and  reproduction  rights  only 
with  appropriate  safeguards  and  restrictions 
regarding  the  purpose  of  the  use. 

SPECIFICATION  OF  MINIMTTM  BIGHTS 

The  revised  U.C.C.  for  the  first  time  spe- 
clflcaUy  Includes  the  minimum  rights  of 
reproduction,  public  performance,  and 
broadcasting.  These  rights  are  mentioned  in 
a  new  Article  IVbis.  Previously  in  the  U.C.C. 
there  vras  only  the  general  obligation  to  pro- 
vide "adequate  and  effective  protection  of 
the  rights  of  authors,"  and  a  seven  year 
period  of  exclusive  translation  rights.  Spe- 
cific mention  of  the  rights  of  reproduction, 
public  performance,  and  broadcasting  is  not 
limitative,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  any  present 
number  of  the  U.C.C.  including  the  United 
States,  to  amend  Its  copyright  law  as  a  con- 
dition of  adhering  to  the  revised  Conven- 
tion. We  do  have  the  obUgation,  \inder  the 
revised  Convention,  of  according  a  "reason- 
able degree  of  effective  protection  to  each  of 
the  rights"  speclficaUy  mentioned  and,  al- 
though exceptions  are  permitted,  the  excep- 
tions should  not  "confilct  with  the  spirit  and 
provisions"  of  the  revised  text.  We  are  fuUy 
confident  that  our  present  copyright  law 
enables  us  to  fulfiU  the  obligations  of  the 
new  Article  IVbis.  We  beUeve  that  the  spe- 
cification of  additional  minimum  rights  can 
only  benefit  authors. 

ABROOATION  OF  THB  "SAFEOUABD  CLATTSB" 

The  present  "safeguard  clause"  In  the 
1962  U.O.C.  text  makes  the  Berne  Conven- 
tion predominant  over  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention  In  the  case  of  relations 
between  two  countries  that  are  members  of 
both  conventions.  The  clause  also  carries 
the  penalty  mentioned  prevloiisly  for  de- 
nunciation of  the  Berne  Convention:  loss  of 
U.C.C.  protection  In  Beme-U.C.C.  countries. 
Article  XVn  and  the  Appendix  Declaration 
are  amended  In  the  revised  text  to  remove 
the  penalty  for  denunciation  of  the  Berne 
Convention,  In  the  case  of  developing  coun- 
tries. This  amendment  wovild  have  no  effect 
on  the  United  States  because  we  are  not  a 
member  of  the  Berne  Convention.  The 
"safeguard  clause"  is  of  significance  only  to 
Berne  members. 

SPKCIAL  EXCEPTIONS  FOB  DEVELOPING  COtTNTBISS 

The  revised  text  Includes  new  Articles 
Vter  and  Vquater.  permitting  compulsory 
licensing  by  nationals  of  developing  coimtrtes 
imder  certain  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  translation  and  reproduction. 

Article  V  of  the  present  text  already  per- 
mits translations  under  compulsory  licenses 
seven  years  after  publication,  unless  the  au- 
thor hM  published  a  translation  in  a  par- 
ticular language  for  which  a  compulsory 
license  might  be  requested.  In  the  more  than 
fifteen  yaan  of  experience  with  these  pro- 


visions, the  compulsory  license  has  been  re- 
sorted to  rarely,  if  ever. 

Experience  under  this  provision  suggests 
that  the  detaUed  compulsory  licensing  mech- 
anism established  under  the  revised  text  may 
be  resorted  to  only  in  the  event  that  vol- 
untary licensing  agreements  faU. 

Authors  and  copyright  proprietors  can 
foreclose  the  issuance  of  any  compulsory 
licenses  by  effecting  publication  of  the  work 
within  specified  periods  from  first  publica- 
tion during  which  they  enjoy  exclusive 
rights.  In  the  case  of  the  translation  excep- 
tion, under  Article  Vter  the  author  can  stop 
compulsory  licenses  by  publication  of  a 
translation  in  the  particular  language  with- 
in three  years  o&first  publication  in  the  case 
of  translation  llto  a  "world  language."  or 
within  one  year  in  the  case  of  all  other  lan- 
guages. Under  the  reproduction  exception, 
the  exclusive  right  periods  are  longer,  giv- 
ing the  authors  more  time  to  decide  upon 
publication  In  developing  countries.  The 
periods  are:  seven  years  for  works  of  fiction, 
poetry,  music,  and  drama;  three  years  for 
works  of  the  natxiral  and  physical  sciences 
and  mathematics;  and  five  years  for  all  other 
works.  The  work  must  be  published  In  a 
given  developing  country  within  the  exclu- 
sive right  period  at  the  \isual  price  for  com- 
parable works  in  that  country. 

Even  after  compulsory  licenses  have  been 
Issued,  the  exclusive  right  can  be  recaptured 
by  effecting  publication  In  the  developing 
country  at  any  time  In  the  case  of  reproduc- 
tions. The  comparable  provision  for  trans- 
lations Is  complicated  by  the  existing  com- 
pulsory licensing  mechanism  of  Article  V, 
but  the  exclusive  right  can  be  recaptured  by 
publication  of  the  translation  within  seven 
years  of  first  publication  and  even  beyond 
that  time  if  the  prospective  licensee  does 
not  utUlze  the  present  Article  V  system. 

In  order  to  grant  compulsory  licenses  to 
their  nationals,  the  developing  countries 
must  establish  specific  procedural  mecha- 
nisms. Compulsory  licenses  may  be  granted 
only  for  limited  purposes.  Translation  U- 
censes  are  nennitted  only  for  purposes  of 
"teaching./scbolarship  or  research."  Repro- 
duction licenses  are  permitted  only  for  "sys- 
tematic instructional  activities."  Compul- 
sory licenses  can  be  Usued  only  after  the  na- 
tional of  the  developing  country  has  con- 
tacted or  attempted  to  contact  the  author 
or  proprietor  to  negotiate  voluntary  licenses. 
The  proprietor  therefore  wiU  have  notice  and 
can  arrange  for  a  publication  in  the  develop- 
ing country  which  would  forestaU  any  com- 
pulsory license,  or  he  may  of  course  agree  to 
a  voluntary  license. 

In  addition  to  the  procedural  safeguards 
spelled  out  In  the  revised  text,  the  Report 
of  the  General  Rapporteur  by  former  Regis- 
ter of  Copyrights,  Abraham  L.  Kaminstein. 
contains  many  authoritative  interpretations 
that  further  limit  the  circumstances  \mder 
which  compulsory  licenses  may  be  issued. 
For  example,  if  the  copyright  owner  makes  a 
reasonable  offer  to  grant  a  voluntary  license, 
the  prospective  licensee's  refusal  to  accept 
the  terms  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
granting  a  compulsory  license.  Also,  if  the 
copyright  owner  files  a  list  of  the  works  he 
ovms  with  the  competent  authority  In  the 
developing  country,  an  ^pUcant  for  a  com- 
pulsory license  must  first  contact  the  owner 
to  negotiate  a  volimtary  license;  he  cannot 
claim  that  he  Is  unable  to  contact  the  owner. 

If  the  procedural  iMrriers  are  hurdled  and 
compulsory  licenses  are  issued,  the  author  is 
entitled  to  a  "Just  con^ienaation  that  Is  oon- 
sistent  with  standards  of  royalties  normally 
operating  on  Ueenses  freely  negotiated  b»> 
tween  persons  in  the  two  countries  oon- 
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cerned."  Further,  developing  countries  are 
obligated  to  assure  transmittal  of  payment, 
or.  If  national  currency  regulations  Inter- 
vene, the  competent  authority  shall  make 
all  efforts  by  the  use  of  international  ma- 
chinery to  Insure  payment  In  world  con- 
vertible currency. 

If  compulsory  licenses  are  Issued,  they  op- 
erate essentially  only  within  the  territory 
of  the  granting  authority.  Export  of  copies 
produced  under  compulsory  licenses  mtUI  not 
be  permitted,  subject  to  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances. One  exception  permits  export, 
under  severe  restrictions,  to  nationals  of  the 
developing  country  who  are  living  abroad. 
A  more  important  "exception"  does  not  ap^ 
pear  In  the  text.  It  appears  as  an  Interpreta- 
tion in  the  Report  of  the  Oeneral  Rap- 
porteur. The  Interpretation  would  permit  a 
developing  country  that  lacks  printing  or 
reproducing  the  work  in  question  to  grant 
a  license  allowing  the  licensee  to  have  the 
editorial  and  reproduction  processes  done 
abroad.  All  copies  must  be  returned  in  bulk 
for  distribution  only  within  the  given  de- 
veloping country.  The  Report  emphasizes 
that  in  all  other  cases  the  editorial  prepara- 
tion and  reproduction  must  be  done  in  the 
licensing  country. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve Senators  will  find  Mr.  Gary's  ex- 
planation of  the  provision;,  of  the  copy- 
right convention  helpful  in  understand- 
ing precisely  what  the  convention  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  convention  now  pending 
be  taken  to  final  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  convention  will  be 
considered  as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentaiy  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  which  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  {two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Universal  Copjrrigftt  Convention  as  Revised 
at  Paris  on  July  24,  1971.  Together  with  Two 
Related  Protocols  (Ex.  O,  92-2). 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  AUGUST  14,   1972,  AT   10 

A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  apologize  to  the  Senate  for  stating 
that  there  would  be  a  session  on  tomor- 
row, Saturday.  It  had  been  anticipated 
that  the  revenue-sharing  bill  would  be 
reported  out  of  the  committee,  would  be 
pending,  and  would  be  the  subject  of  de- 
bate this  weekend.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  that  did  not  happen,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  con- 
vening on  Saturday,  tomorrow,  at  9 
o'clock,  be  vacated,  and  that  when  the 


Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  again 
my  apologies  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  no 
Senator  has  been  inconvenienced  very 
much  by  his  change  in  plans  at  the  last 
minute  but,  more  important,  I  hope  all 
Senators  will  understand  the  situation 
that  developed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  feels  each  Senator  will  be  glad  to 
get  a  day  of  respite. 


ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  EXECUTIVE 
G  (92D  CONG..  SECOND  SESS.) 
UNIVERSAL  COPYRIGHT  CONVEN- 
TION AT  11:45  A.M.  MONDAY,  AU- 
GUST 14, 1972 

Mr.  MANSFIEI-D.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  Executive  G  (92d 
Congress,  second  session)  Universal 
Copyright  Convention,  as  revised,  with 
protocols,  occur  at  the  hour  of  11:45 
a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  OF  SENATE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
FISCAL  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  requested  that  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of 
1972 — H.R.  14370 — upon  being  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee  be  rereferred 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
It  is  my  impression  that  this  request  is 
made  because  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  views  this  bill  as  containing 
an  appropriation  whi(;h  comes  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  which 
is  still  considerirg  this  bill  believes  that 
this  measure  is  essentially  a  revenue 
measure  and  that  as  such  the  Committee 
on  Finance  should  be  viewed  as  having 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  this  bill.  The 
fact  that  the  measure  was  initially  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee  without 
any  question  by  the  Parliamentarian  in- 
dicates quite  clearly  its  nature  as  a  reve- 
nue measure.  Title  II  of  the  bill  in  Its 
entirety  is  an  amendment  to  the  revenue 
code  and  title  I  contains  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  amendments. 

There,  of  course,  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
from  informally  considering  the  bill  and 
offering  an  amendment  to  it  when  it 
reaches  the  floor.  It  is  quite  another 
thing,  however,  to  claim  jurisdiction  over 
the  bill  by  requesting  the  referral  of  the 
bill  to  that  committee.  This  has  serious 
implications  not  only  with  respect  to  this 
bill  but  also  with  respect  to  other  revenue 
measures  which  come  before  the  Finance 


Committee.  It  is  the  effect  of  a  precedent 
for  referral  of  bills  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  which  I  find 
cause  for  concern. 

There  are  several  points  that  I  wish  to 
make  with  respect  to  this  request  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

First,  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
refer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  as  follows: 

•  •  •  proposed  legislation,  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  appropriations  of  the  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  words,  "the  Gov- 
errmient."  I  believe  that  means  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  not  State  and  local 
governments. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  note  that  many 
times  Federal  funds  are  made  available 
for  expenditure  without  the  matter  be- 
ing referred  to  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  these  exceptions,  just  as  there  are 
good  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not  go 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Ons/major  expenditure  program  not 
run  through  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  the  social  security  program. 
These  benefits  are  paid  out  of  the  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund.  In 
this  case,  the  statute  provides  for  per- 
manent appropriations  of  the  revenue 
obtained  from  certain  taxes  for  the  pay- 
ment of  these  benefits.  This  permanent 
appropriations,  which  has  been  un- 
changed in  the  statute  since  1941,  was 
provided  for  in  legislation  referred  to, 
and  acted  upon,  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  not  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Substantially,  the  same  situ- 
ation exists  in  the  case  of  the  health  in- 
surance fund,  the  disability  insurance 
fund,  and  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion fund,  as  well  as  others. 

Still  another  example  of  an  appropria- 
tion which  did  not  go  through  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  the  perma- 
nent appropriation  for  Interest  on  the 
public  debt.  As  Senators  know,  this  ac- 
counts for  $22  billion  of  expenditures  in 
ths  current  year.  This  has  been  a  per- 
manent appropriation  on  the  statute 
books  since  before  1847,  and  this  pre- 
dates even  the  existence  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Another  tried  and  true  method  for 
making  funds  available  for  expenditure 
without  requiring  action  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  the  grant  of  au- 
thority to  expend  public  debt  receipts. 
This  practice  came  into  use  in  1932  to 
finance  activities  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  has  since  been 
used  numerous  times  to  finance  various 
Government  programs.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  at  this  time  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  table  prepared  by  the  Fiscal  Serv- 
ice Bureau  of  Accoimts  of  the  Treasury 
Department  which  sets  forth  the  various 
programs  for  which  this  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  period  1932  through  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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AUTHORIZATIONS  TO  EXPEND  FROM  DEBT  RECEIPTS 
TABLE  7— ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  AUTHORIZING  EXPENDITURES  FROM    PUBLIC   DEBT  RECEIPTS  JAN.  22.   1932  THROUGH  JUNE  30,    1967 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Citation 


Agency  and  program 


Dale  pf  act 


Pa  Re    Title 


U.S.  Code 

Section 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Expansion  of  defense  production  (Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended) 


Sept.  8.1950 
June  2. 19bl 
July   31.1951 


64 
65 
65 


802    SOApp 2094  note. 

61  do do. 

134 do do... 


Total,  Expansion  of  defense  production. 


Agency  for  International  Development: 

Mutual  defense  program— economic  assistance. 


Assistance  to  Spain 

India  emergency  food  aid 

Foreign  investment  guarantee  fund. 


Apr.     3. 1948 

Oct.     6, 1949 

Sept.  6.1950 
June  15,1951 
Apr.     3. 1948 

do 

Apr.  19.1949 
June  5.1950 
July   18,1956 

do 

do 


Total,  Agency  for  International  Development 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


Mar. 
Mar, 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Apr. 


8. 1938 

4. 1939 

9. 1940 
1.1941 

16,1943 
12. 1945 
June  28.1950 
Mar.  20, 1954 
Aug.  31,1954 
Aug.  11.1955 
Aug.    1,1956 


Total,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 


July  30, 1947 

do 

May  10,1948 
June  19. 1948 
June  29. 1949 

Oct.  14,1949 
Sept.  6,1950 
Aug.  31,1951 
Nov.  1,1951 
July  5, 1952 
June  15. 1953 
July  28.1953 
June  29. 1954 
May  23.1955 
June  4. 1956 
Apr.  16.1957 
Aug.  2, 1957 
June  13. 1958 
July     8. 1959 


June  29. 1960 
July  26.1961 
Oct.  24,1962 
Dec.  30.1963 

Se"t.  2.1964 
Nov.  2,1965 
Sept.   7,1966 


Total,  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Farmers  Home  Administration: 

Rural  fiousing  direct  loan  account 


.  Oct.  14.1949 
May  19,1956 
Aug.  7,1956 
June  30, 1961 
Sept.  28, 1962 
Sept.  2,1964 
Aug.  10, 1965 


Total,  rural  fiousing  direct  loan  account. 
Direct  loan  account 


Sm  footnotat  it  end  of  tiblt. 


.  July   30, 1947 

June  29. 1949 
Sept.  6,1950 
Sept.  27, 1950 
Aug.  31,1951 
Nov.  1,1951 
July  5, 1952 
July  28,1953 
July  31,1953 
June  29, 1954 
Aug.  26, 1954 

May  23,1955 
Aug.    4,1955 


62 

63 

64 
65 
62 
62 
63 
64 
70 
70 
70 


146    22 1509(c)(2). 


710 
758 


70    50  App 2312 

146    22 1509(cX2)  ... 

146    22 1509(bX3).... 

52    22 1509(cX2).... 

199    22... do 

559    22 1933(b)(4)(F): 

563  22 1442(b)... 

564  22 1442(d) 


52 
53 
54 
55 
57 
59 
64 
68 
68 
69 
70 


108  15. 713a-4. 

511  15 do 

782  15 ."do" 

498  15 do' 

566  15 do 

50  15 do 

261  15 .  do  ■ 

30  15 do 

1047  15 do' 

634  15 'do' 

783  15... do  " 


61 
61 
62 
62 
63 

63 
64 
65 
65 
66 
67 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
71 
72 
73 


546 
546 
218  . 
529  . 
345  . 

874  . 
673  . 
239  . 
755  . 
349  . 

60  . 
218  . 
314  . 

58  . 
236 

12 
333 
195 
175 


903. 


74 

75 
76 
77 

78 
79 


239 

235 

1.212  . 

830 

873 
1.176 

700 


63 
70 
70 
75 
76 
78 
79 


874 
161 
1,114 
186 
672 
796 


42. 
42. 
42. 
42. 


1481. 


.do. 
_do. 
.do. 


500    42 1488(c). 


61 


545    7. 


1032 


63 

345 

54 

673 

64 

1052 

65 

240 

65 

.755 

66 

349 

67 

219 

67 

297 

68 

315 

68 

812 

69 

59 

69 

450 

Aut><ori2ations ' 

Througli     Througli  ottier 

appropriation      congressional 

committees         committees 


Jl.  000.0 


1.000.0 


150.0 
-.2 
62  5 


$600.0 

500.6 

1.100.0 


972.3 
'-.3 


27  3 

27.7 

-12.9 

122.3 

50.0 

37.5 

-28.0 

2.5 


212.3 


1, 198.  3 


500.0 
400.0 
500.0 
250.0 
350.0 
750.0 
000.0 
750.0 
500.0 
000.0 
500.0 


14,500.0 


> 840.1 
225.0 
175.0 
400.0 
500.0 

-30.0 

25.0 

382.5 

M25.2 

-85.5 

«85.0 

7.5 

<  240. 5 
245.0 

<  235.0 
314.0 

<  180.0 

*  219.0 
«409.5 

265.0 
-25.0 
310.0 

•  377. 5 
•40S.D 

495.0 
-150.0 
435.0 
453.5 
462.0 


7.520.9 


25.0 
5.0 


450.0 

200.0 

50.0 

150.0 

(') 


30.0 


850.0 


3  94.8 

-41.7 

103.0 

IS4.0 

18.0 

153.0 

-24.5 

164.0 

162.0 

20.0 

148.0 

5.0 

-5.0 

153.0 

1S.0 
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[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Citation 


Statute 


U.S.  Code 


Agency  and  program 


Date  of  act 


Volume 


Page    Title 


Section 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE— Continued 

Farmers  Home  Administration— Continued 
Direct  loan  account— Continued 


June  4.1956 
June  21, 1957 

Aug.  2,1957 
June  13,1958 
July  8, 1959 
June  29, 1960 
July  26,1961 
Aug.  8.1961 
Sept.  30, 1961 


70 
71 

71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
75 
75 


236 
177 

333 

196  . 

176 

240 

236  . 

316 

733 


1988(b). 


Total,  direct  loan  account 

Agricultural  credit  insurance  fund. 


Aug.  14,1946 

do 

do 

do 

Aug.    8,1961 
do 


60 
60 
60 
60 
75 
75 


1078 
1078 
1078 
1078 
309 
309 


1005c.. 

do. 

do. 


do.. 

1929(c). 
do.. 


Total,  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Area  Redevelopment  Administration: 

Area  redevelopment  fund May    i.isoi 

June  30, 19o3 

Maritime  Administration:  ,c  loco 

Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance  fund July  n,l958 

-  . do . 


,w^ 


EPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Natural  libers  revolving  fund J""*  29,1948 

(liquidated) -- "«'•  ",  1955 

Panama  Canal  Company ^ Aug.  25, 1959 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Office  of  the  S«retary:  on  io<;n 

g  loans *Pf-  20,1950 


College  housing  I 


Aug.  11,1955 
Aug.  7,1956 
July  12.1957 
Sept  23, 1959 
Sept  14, 1960 
June  30,1961 

do 

do 

do 

Aug.  10,1965 


75 
79 

72 
72 


62 
69 
73 


64 
69 
70 
71 
73 
74 
75 
75 
75 
75 
79 


54  42. 

195  42. 

358  46. 

358  46. 


2508(a). 
2525.... 


1275(b). 
do.. 


1098    5., 

13    5. 

428  ... 


234. 


.do. 


78  12... 

645  12... 

1,113  12... 

303  12... 

681  12... 

1,028  12... 

172  12... 

172  12... 

172  12^. 

172  12^.. 

489  12... 


1749(dXe). 

do..... 

do. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do.. 


Total,  college  housing  loans 

Federal  flood  insurance *"«    A 1956 

Prefabricated  housing  loans ""S'*",^'^? 

No.  Z3  01 
1950 
Sept   1,1951 
June  24, 1954 


70 
64 


65 
68 


1,084    42.. 
1279    12. 


2414(e)..... 

.  170Ig  note.. 


311    12. 
295    12. 


1701g-l. 
17018-5. 


Total,  prefabricated  housing  loans • 

Public  facility  loans Aug.  11. 1955 

Sept  14, 1960 
June  30, 1%1 


69 
74 
75 


643    42.. 

1028   42. 

175    42. 


1493(a). 

do.. 

do.. 


Total,  public  facility  loans 

Urban  mass  transportation  fund. 
Urban  renewal  fund 


Jul 


ly    9, 
ly  15, 


1949 


Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 


Liability  transferred  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 


.  Reorg.  Plan 

No.  22  of 

1950 

do 

do 

do 

July  14.1952 
Reorg.  Plan 

No.  2  of 

1954 


78 
63 

64 


64 
64 
64 
66 
68 


303    42., 
415    42. 

1277    12. 


1493(a)... 
1452(e)(f). 

1717  note.. 


Total,  prior  to  separate  accountability. 
Management  and  liquidating  functions.. 


.  Aug.    2, 1954 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

June  30, 1961 

do 

do 

do 

do 


68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 


614  12.. 

618  12.. 

618  12. 

618  12.. 

618  12.. 

619  12.. 
619  12.. 
176  12.. 
176  12.. 
176  12. 
176  12. 
176  12. 


1718(d) 
1721(a) 


.do.. 

1(0). 


1721(c) 
1721(d). 


1721(1).. 
1721(dXf). 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 


Total,  management  and  liquidating  functions. 


Authorizations  ■ 


Through     Through  other 

appropriation     congressional 

committees        committees 


^209. 5 
26.0 

-10.0 
209.5 

«221.5 
226.0 
267.0 
318.0 


8.0 


2, 594. 1 


-49.9 


-49.9 


1277  12 

do 

1277  12 

do 

1277  12 

do 

602  12 

do 

1281  15 

609  note 

w 


$5.0 
7.6 

26.7 
6.2 

60.5 
178. 7 


•  284.8 


300.0 
-300.0 

'7.6 
-6.0 


150.0 
-150.0 

lao 


300.0 
200.0 
250.0 
175.0 
250.0 
500.0 

3oao 

300.0 
300.0 
300.0 
300.0 


3,175.0 


500.0 


47.7 


15.0 


62.7 


10.0 

50.0 

•  450.0 


600.0 
50.0 

i,ooao 


1,559.9 


-10.9 

1,201.0 

-67.9 

900.0 

9L8 


3,673.8 

-21.0 

-196.1 

-500.0 

-300.0 

-370.2 

-1,567.8 

721.7 

-170.5 

47.5 

-176.9 

-368.9 

•  30.1 


801.9 
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Citation 


Authorizations  i 


Statute 


U.S.  Code 


Agency  and  program 


Date  of  act 


Volume 


Page    Title 


SMilon 


Through     Through  other 

appropriation      congressional 

committees         commitiees 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVaOPMENT-ConUnued 

Secondary  market  operations: 

Notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


Preferred  capital  stock. 


Aug.  2,1954 
Mar.  27, 1957 
July  12,1957 
.  Aug.  2, 1954 
Mar.  27, 1957 
July  12,1957 
Sept  10, 1966 


68 
71 
71 
68 
71 
71 
80 


616 
7 
298 
614 
7 
298 
738 


12 1719(c).... 

12 do 

12 do... 

12 1718(dXe). 

12 do..... 

12 do.... 

12 do.... 


Total,  secondary  market  operations. 
Special  assistance  functions 


.  Aug.    2,1954 
do 

Aug.  11, 1955 
do 

Mar.  27, 1957 
July  12,1957 

do 

do 

Apr.    1,1958 

do 

....  do 

Sept.  23, 1959 
June  30, 1961 

....  do 

....  do 

....  do 

Aug.  10,1965 
Sept  10, 1966 


68 
68 
69 
69 
71 
71 
71 
71 
72 
72 
72 
73 
75 
75 
75 
75 
79 
80 


617 
617 
636 

651 

7 

299 

299 

299 

73 

73 

74 

669 

175 

176 

176 

176 

493 

738 


12 1720(c). 

12 do. 

12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 
12. 


1720(0-. 


12 1720(g) 

12 1720(e) 

12 1720(c) 

12 1721(0 

12 1720(h)  note. 

12 do 

12 1720(c) 

12 1720(g) 


Total,  special  assistance  functions. 


Federal  Housing  Administration: 
General  insurance  fund 


Public  Housing  Programs. 


Aug.  10, 1965 

Sept  1,1937 
June  21, 1938 
Oct  30,1941 
July  15,1949 


79 

50 
52 
55 
63 


472 

898 
820 
759 
427 


12 1735d. 


42. 
42. 
42. 
42. 


.1420: 
.-do. 
..do. 
..do. 


Total,  Public  Housing  Programs 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Rsheries: 

Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance  fund,  fishing  vessels.. 

Bureau  of  Mines: 

Helium  fund - 


July    5,1960 

Sept  13, 1960 
.  Aug.  3,1961 
Aug.  9,1962 
July  26,1963 
July  7, 1964 
June  28, 1965 
May  31,1966 


74 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 


314  46 1275  note. 


923 
253 
342 
104 
281 
182 
177 


50. 


167j. 


$10. 0 
6.0 
6.0 
14.0 
16.0 
26.0 


Total,  Bureau  of  Mines.. 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


78.0 


Sept.  2, 1958 
May  20,1959 
May  13,1960 
Aug.   9,1962 


72 
73 
74 
76 


1760    48 1407c  (p). 

45 

119 

352 


.1 
1.1 

.2 


Total,  Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  " 
Saint  Layn'ence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 


1.4 


May  13,1954 
July  17,1957 


68 
71 


94-5 
307 


33. 
33. 


985. 


.do. 


ToUl,  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation. 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Civil  defense  program  fund. 


Jan.  12. 1951 


64 


1257    50  App 2261  note.. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
Direct  loans  to  veterans  and  reserves 


Apr.    20. 1950 

do 

Sept  1,1951 
Apr.  18,1952 
July  1,1953 
June  29.1954 
Aug.  n,  1954 
June  21,1955 
Apr.  1.1958 
June  30. 1959 
July  14,1960 
July  6, 1961 
....do 

do 

do 

do 


64 

76-7  38 

64 

76-7  38 

65 

317  38 

66 

64  38 

67 

136  38 

68 

320  38 

68 

757  38 

69 

168  38 

72 

77  38 

73 

156  38 

74 

532  38 

75 

202  38 

75 

202  38 

75 

202  38 

75 

202  38 

75 

202  38 

694m... 

do.. 

do.. 

694m  .. 

do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do. 

do., 

1823... 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Total,  Veterans'  Administration... 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$1,000.0 
350.0 
900.0 
92.8 
50.0 
65.0 
110.0 


2,567.8 


200.0 
100.0 

50.0 
200.0 

50.0 
150.0 
100.0 
250.0 
500.0 

50.0 
1,000.0 

25.0 
750.0 
139.4 
-348. 1 
i»3.4 
100.0 
500.0 


3.819.7 


11  25.0 


100.0 
700.0 
-75.8 
775.8 


1,500.0 


(•») 


(•) 


C) 


105.0 
35.0 


140.0 


250.0 
•  -249. 9 


150.0 

-42.9 

45.9 

117.1 

96.7 

4.6 

119.8 

242.3 

349.6 

100.0 

150.0 

500.0 

?00.0 

150.0 

n  141.2 

"  -394. 7 


1.929.6 
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[In  millions  of  dollan] 


Agency  and  program 


Date  of  act 


Citation 


Authorizations  > 


Statute 


U.S. Code 


Volume 


Page    Title 


Section 


Through     Throueh  other 

appropriation      congressional 

committees         committees 


OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington: 
Regular  activities: 

Notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


July   31.1945 


Oct. 
Aug. 


Capital  s'ock 

Liability  transferred  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Total,  Export-Import  Bank  ol  Washington 


3. 1951 
9, 1954 
May  22,1958 
July   31,1945 

do 

Reorg.  Plan 
No.  2  of  1954 


Farm  Credit  Administration: 

Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  (m  liquidation)  ic. 


Jan.  31,1934 
June  30, 1948 
Aug.    2,1957 


Total.  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation. 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Aug.  21,1935 
Aug.     5.1947 


Total.  Federal  Deposit  insurance  Corporation. . 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Federal  home  loan  banks 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  (liquidated) 


June  27. 1950 
June  27. 1950 

Apr.  27.1934 
June  27.1934 
May  28.1935 
June  30. 1953 


Total,  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (liquidated) ". 


Total.  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 


Jan.  22,1932 
July  21,1932 
July  22,1932 
Mar.    9,1933 

do 

May  12,1933 

do 

do 

do 

June  10, 1933 
June  13,1933 
June  16. 1933 
Jan.  20,1934 
June  16.1934 
June  19,1934 
June  27. 1934 
June  31,1935 

do 

June  25, 1940 

do 

do 

June  26. 1940 
Sept.  26, 1940 
Mar.  28.1941 
June  10, 1941 
July     1,1941 

do 

do 

Oct.  23,1941 
Mar.  27, 1942 

do 

June  5.1942 
July  22,1942 

do 

do 

July   12.1943 

do 

Dec.  23. 1943 
June  28, 1944 

do 

do 

May     5, 1945 

do 

do 

July  5, 1945 
Mar.  22, 1946 
Mar.  28. 1946 
June  22, 1946 

do 

do 

do 

June  30, 1947 
do 

July  30,1947 
do 

June  29. 1954 

Reorg.  Plan. 
No.  2  011954 


59 
65 
68 
•7? 
59 
59 
68 


538 

12 

.367 

12 

678 

12 

133 

12 

528 

12 

528 

12 

1281 

15 

635d. 


do 
.do- 
do 


635b 


do  .. 

15 ..-  609  note 


48 
62 
71 


345  12   1020c.. 

1191  12 1020-1 

339  - - 


-Jl,  500.0  ... 
-499.8  ... 

-1.999.8 


49 
61 


699  12 264(o)(2). 

773  12 264(0).... 


64 
64 

48 
48 
49 
67 


258  12 1431(i). 

258  12 1725(i). 


643  12.... 1463(c) 

1263  12 do 

2%  12 do 

126  12.... 1463  note 


47 
47 
47 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
49 
49 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
57 
57 
57 
58 
58 
58 
59 
59 
59 
59 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 

61 
61 
61 
61 
68 
68 


9 

714 

728 

6 

6 

33 

50 

46 

56 

120 

129 

210 

319 

971 

1056 

1247 

3 

4 

564 

566 

572 

614 

962 

55 

250 

439 

440 

442 

744 

175 

176 

326 

695 

696 

698 

426 

427 

619 

456 

457 

458 

160 

162 

162 

422 

58 

82 

293 

294 

295 


609.. 
609a. 
602.. 
51d.. 
51d_. 
605.. 
609c. 


12 823  note. 

15 609C-1... 

15.... 605e 

12 1463(b).. 


609b. 

609-1.. 

.  606a... 

.  609d... 

.  1705... 

.  606i... 

6053... 

.  609g... 

.  609h... 

602... 

.  609i... 

609)... 

,  609k... 

.  6090... 

.  6091... 

609m.. 

609n... 

609p... 

15 606b-2. 

15 609q... 

15 609r... 

15 609s... 

15 609t... 

15 609u... 


15. 
15.. 
15. 
15. 
12. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15. 
15.. 
15.. 
15. 


609w. 
609x.. 


15. 


609y. 


15 609z... 

15 609a-l. 


294  7 1001  note. 


204 
204 
545 
547 
320 
1281 


15. 
15. 
7... 
7.. 
15. 


606.. 
606- 
1032. 
903.. 
609. 


15 609  note. 


250.0 


50.0 
100.0 


125.0 


50.0 
120.0 
100.0 


32.5 

97.5 

10.0 

60.0 

30.0 

7.5 

67.5 

15.0 

25.0 

67.5 

50.0 

80.0 

120.0 

100.0 

15.0 

70.0 

50.0 

250.0 

»-7.7 

-174.1 

-621.1 


-94.8 
-840.1 


204.7 


»2,  500. 


1, 


000. 
500. 
000. 
174. 
825. 
42. 


7,041.0 


2, 000. 0 


2,000.0 

250.0 
2. 750. 0 

3, 000. 0 


1,000.0 
750.0 


2,000.0 

1,000.0 

1,750.0 

-4,217.0 


533.0 


1,  500. 0 

1,800.0 

125.0 

"  1,152.5 

-983. 9 

CO 

300.0 

-97.4 

500.0 

50.0 

200.0 

-400.0 

850.0 

250.0 


"92.9 
100.0 
25.0 


300.0 


1,  500. 0 

10.0 

1,500.0 


1,500.0 
1,000.0 
2,  500. 0 
5,  000. 0 


4, 042. 3 
-18,892.2 


-1, 


189.1 
147.3 


2,  587. 8 
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Citation 


Authorizations  > 


Statute 


Date  of  act 


Volume 


Page    Title 


U.S.  Code 

Section 


Through     Through  other 

appropriation      congressional 

committees         committees 


OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES— Continued 

Small  Business  Administration: 

Liability  transferred  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation Reorg.  Plan 

No.  2  of  1954 

Smithsonian  Institution:  -,,«,.. 

John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Parking  Facilities Jan.     23,1964 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority Aug.  31,1935 

..do.! 

July  30,1947 
Aug.    6,1959 


68 


78 

49 
53 
53 
61 
73 


1281    15 609  note. 


V3  6 


15.4 


1078    16  831  n-1... 

1083    16  831  n-2... 

1083    16 831-3 

576  

280    16  831n-4(c). 


-».0 


50.0 

-49.7 

61.5 


Total,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

U.S.  Information  Agency... July   18,1956 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Oistricl  of  Columbia  Commissioners: 

Stadium  sinking  fund,  Armory  Board,  District  of  Columbia July  28,1958 

PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  FOREIGN 
LOANS 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development July  31,1945 

June  17, 1959 


-5.0 


150.0 
211.8 


70 


72 


59 
73 


563    22  1442(b). 


423 


28.0 


"3.8 


514    22  286e  .. 

80    22 do. 


Total,  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 


3,175.0 
3,175.0 

6, 350. 0 


International  Monetary  Fund July  31,1945 

June  17. 1959 


59 
73 


514    22  286e  .. 

80    22  do. 


950.0 
1,375.0 


Total,  International  Monetary  Fund. 


2.325.0 


International  Finance  Corporation Aug.  11,1955  69 

Loan  to  the  United  Kingdom. July   15,1946  60 


670    22  282e  . 

535    22  286m. 


35.2 
3,750.0 


Total  increases  in  authorizations. 
Total  decreases  in  authorizations. 


13,751.2 

-4,164.5 


95, 086. 4 
-31,325.4 


SUMMARY 
Increases  as  above: 

Through  appropriation  committees J13, 751.2 

Through  other  congressional  committees 95,086.4 

Total 108,837.6 


Decreases  as  above: 

Through  appropriation  committees *.  164. 5 

Through  other  congressional  committees 31,  325.4 

Total 35,489.9 

1  Includes  amounts  for  establishment  of  original  authority  as  well  as  increases  and  decreases  (—) 
In  this  authority.  Where  authorizations  are  indefinite  in  amount,  the  figures  used  generally  repre- 
sent the  net  amounts  of  actual  borrowings. 

2  Represents  administrative  cancellation  of  borrowing  authority. 

s  Represents  transfers  to  Treasury  consisting  ol  notes  held  by  Reconstruction  Finance(^rporation 
and  unadvanced  balances  which  the  Corporation  has  been  authorized  and  directed  to  lend  to  this 
Agency. 

<  Reductions  have  been  netted  against  the  authorizations. 

s  Authorized  to  borrow  such  amounts  from  the  Treasury  as  may  be  authorized  in  appropriation 
acts. 

•  Authorization  to  borrow  is  indefinite.  This  amount  includes  $22,200,000  which  had  previously 
been  withdrawn. 

•  Authorization  to  borrow  is  indefinite.  This  amount  represents  borrowings  of  $12,700,000  from 
the  Treasury  less  repayments  of  $5,100,000  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1%7. 

<  Has  been  reduced  by  $50,100,000  which  was  transferred  to  the  urban  mass  transportation  fund 
pursuant  to  an  act  approved  July  9,  1964  (78  Stat.  303). 


•  Represents  the  portion  of  increase  In  working  capital  not  financed  by  earnings  and  purchase 
discounts  on  the  mortgage  portfolio.  .<        >. 

i«  Represents  portion  of  the  increase  in  working  capital  not  financed  by  earnings  and  purchase 
discounts  on  the  mortgage  portfolio  amounting  to  $8,400,000  less  net  reduction  ol  J5.000,000inthe 
mortgage  portfolio  during  the  fiscal  year  1967  under  its  low  and  moderately  priced  housing  program, 
established  by  an  act  approved  Apr.  1,  1958  (72  Stat.  74),  and  terminated  by  an  act  approved 
June30. 1961  (75  Stat.  176).  „  ,  ..       .       j,  ,4     ,k     , 

"  Authorization  to  borrow  is  indefinite.  Represents  amount  transferred  from  unused  authoriza- 
tions to  borrow  from  the  public.  ...„„„„„,  ...     T 

u  Authorization  to  borrow  is  indefinite.  This  fund  has  borrowed  $400,000  from  the  Treasury 

u  This  Department  was  esUblished  by  an  act  approved  Oct.  15.  1%6  (80  Stat.  931).  The  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation,  which  was  formerly  an  independent  agency,  was 
transferred  to  this  Department.  .       ,,  .      , 

i<  Represents  authorization  of  $150,000,000  less  proceeds  from  sales  ol  loans  amounting  to 
$8,800,000  returned  to  the  fund  duringthe  fiscal  year  1966.  (See  footnote  15.)         ^  ,^,    ^ 

u  Represents  proceeds  from  sales  of  loans  during  fiscal  years  1962  through  1965.  Amount 
authorized  to  be  advanced  in  any  fiscal  year  alter  June  30, 1962,  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
returned  to  the  fund  from  loan  sales  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  ,  .,.    ^ 

M  This  Corporation  was  abolished  and  its  assets  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  liquidation  pursuant  to  an  act  approved  OcL  3,  1961  (75  SaL  773).  All  borrowings  were  made 
while  it  was  under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

i;  Sections  of  the  code  cited  tor  this  Corporation  refer  to  1946  and  prior  editions.  The  1947 
act  superseded  all  prior  legislation.  .       j  .  .  ,u 

"  Authorization  to  borrow  is  indefinite.  This  amount  represents  amount  used  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  .  ....  .  .    .       .   ..1 

i»  Authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  tor  payment  ol  interest  on  or  retireinent  of  pnncipal 
on  stadium  bonds  issued  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  an  act  approved  July  28,  1958  (72  btat. 
423) 

"  includes  $10  000,000  transferred  from  unused  authorizations  to  borrow  from  the  public. 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  my  count 
is  accurate,  this  table  shows  that  funds 
have  been  expended  without  the  appro- 
priation going  through  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  under  this  technique 
some  183  times  in  the  period  from  1932  to 
1967.  These  include  such  programs  as 
financing  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  many  programs  under  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Rural 
Housing  Direct  Loan  Accoimt  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Insurance  Fund,  Federal 
Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration,  Panama  Canal 
Company,  college  housing  loans.  Federal 
flood  insurance,  and  urban  mass  trans- 
portation fund,  just  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  items  listed. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  Campaign 
F^md  Financing  Act  in  the  form  passed 


by  the  Senate  in  1971  also  contained  a 
permanent  appropriation.  In  connection 
with  that  provision,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  raised  a  point  of 
order  on  the  Senate  provision  for  cam- 
paign fimd  financing  on  the  groimds  that 
it  contained  an  appropriation.  However, 
the  Senate,  on  a  rollcall  vote,  specifically 
overruled  this  point  of  order  with  the 
Senator  who  is  now  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  voting 
against  the  point  of  order. 

Still  another  way  in  which  funds  can 
initially  be  expended  without  their  being 
considered  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  through  authorization  contracts 
to  spend.  In  this  case,  although  an  appro- 
priation is  later  required  to  fund  the  ob- 
ligation incurred,  nevertheless  the  in- 
curring of  the  obligation  takes  place 
without  an  appropriation. 


Examples  of  where  this  contract 
authority  is  used  are  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  as  well  as  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Users  Trust  Fimd  and  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  grant  program. 

The  procedure  for  making  fimds  avail- 
able to  the  State  and  local  governments 
under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  is  a  matter  which  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  As  I  indicated  earlier, 
no  one  challenges  our  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter  of  providing  social  security 
benefit  payments  without  the  provision 
for  the  funds  going  through  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  In  this  case,  the 
funds,  equaling  a  percentage  of  certain 
specified  taxes,  are  on  a  permanent  ap- 
propriation basis  turned  over  to  a  trust 
fund.  The  provision  for  fimding  in  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  as 
passed  by  the  House  closely  parallels  this 
procedure.  The  Finance   Committee   is 
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examining  the  language  in  the  social 
security  provision,  and  I  expect  to  offer 
an  amendment  In  committee  which  will 
place  the  provision  for  the  funding  of 
revenue  sharing  on  an  exact  parallel 
with  the  social  security  program,  hoping 
that  that  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  as  a 
method  of  procedure.  When  this  is  done 
I  see  no  possible  grounds  for  questioning 
the  Finance  Committee's  exclusive  Juris- 
diction with  respect  to  this  bill. 

One  of  the  principal  needs  urged  on 
us  by  the  States  and  local  governments 
is  their  need  for  the  certainty  which  a 
permanent  appropriation  provides;  they 
need  to  know  that  the  funds  promised 
them  will  actually  be  available  as  of  a 
given  time. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  with  our 
categorical  aid  programs  for  local  gov- 
ernments is  the  uncertainty  of  when  the 
funds  will  actually  be  made  available 
for  use  to  the  local  goverrmients.  They 
find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  plan 
in  their  budgets  for  funds  when  they 
caimot  be  sure  whether  the  funds  will, 
or  will  not,  be  available.  Advanced  plan- 
ning on  their  part  Is  necessary  if  there  Is 
to  be  an  opportunity  for  the  fimds  to  be 
spent  economically,  an  objective  which 
I  am  siu-e  all  of  us  share.  Much  of  the 
advantage  of  providing  fiscal  assistance 
funds,  rather  than  categorical  aid  is 
lost  to  the  States  and  local  governments 
If  they  caimot  plan  on  the  fimds  in 
fid  V  Alice 

I  imderstand  that  some  have  thought 
that  this  could  be  provided  for  by  the 
appropriation  technique  known  as  ad- 
vanced funding.  On  close  examination  of 
this  technique,  however.  It  seems  that 
this  would  first  of  all  require  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  this  very  year  to 
act  on  the  funding  for  the  1972  and  1973 
amounts.  With  the  time  schedule  we  are 
operating  under,  it  seems  to  me  highly 
unlikely  that  fimds  actually  would  be 
made  available  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  this  year  If  they  are  required 
to  act  in  addition  to  our  action  on  this 
bill.  In  other  words,  this  is  Just  another 
way  of  saying  "no"  to  the  revenue-shar- 
ing proposal. 

I  might  also  say  that  those  who  be- 
lieve advanced  funding  will  solve  this 
problem  point  to  its  use  in  the  field  of 
education.  However,  advanced  funding  in 
education  in  practice  has  not  worked 
very  well.  After  the  first  year  advanced 
funding  for  education,  although  theoret- 
ically possible,  in  fact  was  not  provided 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
indicates  the  uncertainty  which  would 
arise  from  any  attempt  to  use  advance 
funding  as  an  answer  to  the  present  fiscal 
needs  of  States  and  local  governments. 
I  think  It  should  be  clear  that  a  refer- 
ral of  the  revenue-sharing  bill  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  is 
wrong  in  principle  because  it  establishes 
a  bad  precedent.  It  is  also  wrong  in  prac- 
tice because  it  really  means  that  reve- 
nue-sharing funds  will  not  be  made 
available  on  any  certain  bstsis  for  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  current 
year  and  in  the  years  £ihead. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  that  the 
bill  does  deserve  further  consideration, 
and  implicit  in  a  motion  to  recommit 


usually  is  the  thought  that  the  bill  should 
be  considered  further,  in  order  to  take 
other  factors  into  account. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  we  on  the 
Finance  Committee  have  rushed  ahead  in 
the  consideration  of  the  revenue-shar- 
ing bill  with  what  amounts  to  virtually 
breakneck  speed,  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  because  we  felt  that  the  Senate 
was  anxious  to  consider  the  bill,  and 
proceed  to  give  an  answer  to  the  States 
and  local  governments  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration with  regard  to  their  re- 
quests and  their  pleas. 

If  more  time  is  to  be  taken  on  this 
measure  by  committees,  the  Finance 
Committee  needs  that  time  to  provide 
additional  information  to  the  Senate 
which  we  would  certainly  like  to  make 
available— detailed  information,  for  ex- 
ample, showing  what  every  city  with  a 
population  over  2,500.  every  county,  and 
every  State  government  in  the  United 
States  could  expect  from  the  revenue- 
sharing  bill. 

We  also  may  want  to  reconsider  one 
or  two  of  our  own  decisions,  which  we 
think  might  possibly  be  improved  upon 
if  we  had  more  time  to  give  them  further 
consideration.  It  was  only  because  we 
felt  that  the  Senate  was  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  measure  that  we  proceeded 
as  fast  as  we  have  to  try  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  bill  and  make  it  available  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  on  this  mat- 
ter is  not  by  any  means  frozen  in  con- 
crete. I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  In  fact,  on  a 
matter  of  this  significance,  I  think  it 
might  be  appropriate  that  all  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  sit  down  with 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  discuss  the  problem  as 
men  of  good  will. 

I  have  always  tried  to  talk  with  the 
very  able  and  competent  men  who  serve 
on  that  committee  in  years  gone  by,  and 
I  think  the  record  will  indicate  that  this 
Senator  has  been  very  circimispect  in 
trying  to  protect  their  jurisdiction.  I  can 
recall,  some  years  ago,  when  we  had  a 
conference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  a  major  rev- 
enue bill,  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures 
Control  Act  of  1968,  that  when  that  bill 
emerged  from  conference,  on  my  own 
motion  and  before  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report,  I  requested  to  be  heard 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  explained  just  exactly  what  was  be- 
ing suggested,  and  what  the  probable  re- 
sult of  the  conference  would  be.  It  was 
only  when  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee indicated  to  me  that  they  were  satis- 
fied that  they  should  make  no  objection 
to  it  that  I  proceeded  to  sign  the  confer- 
ence report  and  bring  back  to  the  Senate 
an  expenditure  limitation,  which  may 
have  been  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  rather  than 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  do  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
very  important  that  each  committee  re- 
spect the  jurisdiction  of  the  others,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  I 
shall  scrupulously  attempt  to  avoid  tres- 
passing upon  the  jurisdiction  of  others. 
I  would  invite  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  visit  with  us  and 


discuss  the  matter  currently  under  con- 
sideration any  time  they  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  We  certainly  want  to 
cooperate  with  them  and  will  work  with 
them.  We  realize  their  concern  about 
this  important  revenue  measiu-e.  and 
the  fact  that  its  language  does  \ise  the 
word  "appropriations." 

We  at  the  same  time  would  like  to 
lu-ge  them  to  consider  our  problem,  and 
the  general  purpose  and  theory  of  the 
revenue-sharing  bill.  This  theory  and 
purpose  is  that  this  should  be  a  long- 
term  measure,  it  should  not  be  subject 
to  smnual  appropriations,  for  the  reason 
that  communities  should  be  privileged  to 
make  their  plans  for  years  In  advance, 
and  further,  that  it  should  be  a  measiire 
that  woiUd  not  be  subject  to  having  addi- 
tional strings  or  conditions  attached  to 
it  every  time  the  Senate  meets. 

I  know  it  can  be  argued  that  as  a 
matter  of  fiscal  responsibility  someone 
should  keep  a  close  look  upon  all  mwieys 
that  are  raised  by  Federal  taxes,  and  I 
would  agree.  However.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  Treasury  itself,  which  shares 
that  same  concern,  feels  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  type  procedure  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  theory  of  this  bill. 
This  bill  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  help  the 
commimlties  and  the  States  to  raise 
money,  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
spending  that  money  should  be  at  the 
local  level,  and  that  in  the  event  the 
money  is  not  spent  wisely,  the  accoimtlng 
should  be  not  so  much  with  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  with  the  people 
of  those  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor,  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll.  1 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Plresldent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, following  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  45 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNIVERSAL  COPYRIGHT 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness on  Monday,  the  Senate  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  for  the  consideration  of 
Executive  G  {92d  cong.,  second  sess.), 
Calendar  No.  30  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 
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The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent — and  I  do 
this  with  the  approval  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader — that  the  vote, 
which  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  occur 
on  Executive  G.  92d  Congress,  second 
session,  at  11  a.m.  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  treaty.  Executive  G, 
on  Monday  and  the  return  to  legislative 
session,  the  Senate  resume  its  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  241. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  Is  as  follows: 

May  I  say,  parenthetically.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  the  revenue  sharing  bill 
would  be  reported  to  the  Senate  for  ac- 
tion by  today.  It  was  on  that  basis  that 
the  leadership  had  Indicated  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  there  would  be  a  session  on 
Saturday.  But  for  reasons  which  are  ex- 
plainable, it  was  not  possible  for  the  R- 
nance  Committee  to  report  that  bill. 

Moreover,  the  leadership  sought 
throughout  the  afternoon,  until  a  very 
late  hour,  to  reach  an  agreement  for 
votes  on  the  interim  agreement  on  Mon- 
day. That,  too,  did  not  prove  to  be  pos- 
sible. So,  with  regret,  the  leadership  de- 
cided not  to  have  a  Saturday  session.  I 
think  It  Is  clear,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  to  have  had  one  would  not  have 
brought  about  enough  progress  to 
amount  to  anything.  For  these  reasons, 
the  leadership  canceled  the  Saturday 
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session.  There  will  be  votes  on  Monday, 
however. 

The  program  for  Monday  Is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  ajn. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  Senate  will  go  into  execu- 
tive session  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing Executive  G,  92d  Congress,  second 
session — the  Universal  Copyright  Con- 
vention, as  revised  by  protocols.  There 
wUl  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  that  con- 
vention at  11  a.m. 

Upon  the  disposition  of  the  convention 
and  upon  the  return  to  legislative  session, 
the  Senate  will  resume  Its  consideration 
of  the  unfinished  business.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241,  authorizing  an  Interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S  Jl.  Rollcall  votes  are  hoped 
for,  expected,  and  anticipated — and  I 
suppose  I  can  say  likely — at  some  time 
Monday  afternoon,  on  amendments 
thereto.  The  amendment  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field, amendment  No.  1434,  will  be  pend- 
ing when  the  Senate  resumes  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  xmflnished  business  on 
Monday. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
MONDAY.  AUGUST  14.  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  suljoumment  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:55  pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  August  14,  1972.  at  10  ajn. 
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DlFLOlCATIC  AND  FOBUGN  SERVICE 

Hermann  P.  Elite,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Por- 
elgn  Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  People's  Republic  of  Bangladesh. 

Vlron  P.  Vaky,  of  Texas,  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer  of  Class  one.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Costa  Rica. 

Frederick  Ir\'lng,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  Class  one,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Iceland. 

George  W.  Landau,  of  Maryland,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  Class  one,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Paraguay. 

Adm.  Horacio  Rivero,  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  of 
Califomla.  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Spain. 

VS.  Tax  Cottet 

Cynthia  Holcomb  HaU,  of  Califomla,  to  be 
a  Judge  of  the  VS.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring 16  years  after  she  takes  office,  vice 
Craig  8.  Atkins,  retired. 

UJ3.  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Walter  L.  Curtis.  Jr..  VS.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  6233. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  11. 1972: 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  August  11, 1972: 

NationaIi    Commission    on    Liberation    anb 
Intormation  Science 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Commission  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Science  for  terms  expiring 
July  19,  1977:  (Reappointments) 

Harold  C.  Grotty,  of  Michigan. 

Martin  Ckdand,  of  Texas. 

liouis  A.  Lemer,  of  Illinois. 

Pttbuc  HEAI.TH  Service 

Nominations  beginning  Henry  V.  Belcher, 
to  be  medical  director,  and  ending  Peter  K. 
Vaslow,  to  be  senior  assistant  health  serv- 
ices officer,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  July  24,  1972. 
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CITIZENS  WORK  FOR  YOUTH 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pride  In  sharing  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  work  of  a  group  of  30 
dedicated  Individuals  In  my  district  who 
serve  on  my  Youth  Advisory  Committee. 
Together  we  have  engaged  In  a  driving 
effort  to  Improve  the  lot  of  our  young 
people  and  the  result  Is  a  package  of  four 
bills  which  I  have  Introduced  here. 

The  Youth  AdvisorjNpeommittee  has 
spent  some  20  months  studying  many  as- 
pects of  the  problems  relating  to  youth. 
They  have  delved  Into  drug  control,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  work  Incentives,  voca- 
tional training,  violence  on  television, 
the  Infiuence  of  communism,  and  many 


other  areas.  They  have  spent  many  long 
hours  in  committee  and  subcommittee 
work. 

Prom  their  efforts  I  have  Introduced 
their  bills  and  I  look  forward  to  their 
favorable  consideration. 

H.R.  16122,  which  I  have  termed  the 
"Internatitonal  Opium  Control  Act."  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  negotiate  a  pro- 
posed treaty  with  foreign  countries  pro- 
viding for  a  systematic  and  uniform  in- 
ternational system  of  enforcement 
standards  and  penalties  for  Illegal  opium 
producers  and  traffickers.  It  permits  the 
President  to  discontinue  all  military, 
economic,  and  other  assistance  to  any 
country  continuing  to  permit  the  pro- 
duction and  processing  of  opium  which 
Illegally  enters  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  eradicate 
drugs  from  our  society  is  to  dry  up  their 
sources.  It  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
we  get  nations  to  agree  on  regulations 
and  enforcement  against  drug  traffic. 


The  act  further  establishes  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  on  International  Opium 
Control  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  (me 
member  from  each  of  the  majority  and 
minority  parties  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  and  two  persons  representing  the 
general  public.  The  committee  shall  re- 
view measures  taken  by  countries  and  in- 
ternational organizations  in  eliminat- 
ing the  production  and  processing  of 
opium,  improving  the  enforcement  of  na- 
tional laws,  and  expediting  the  extradi- 
tion of  persons  charged  with  criminal  of- 
fenses relating  to  opium. 

The  committee's  vocational  education 
bill  would  require  that  at  least  one-third 
of  Federal  moneys  be  spent  at  the  junior 
high  school  level. 

One  of  my  deepest  concerns  Is  the 
number  of  high  school  age  students  who 
are  not  adequately  trained  for  a  Job. 
One-half  either  drops  out  of  high  school 
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or  graduates  without  vocational  training 
or  suflQcient  background  that  will  allow 
them  to  go  to  college.  If  we  are  ever  to 
turn  America  around  in  its  attitude  to- 
ward work,  then  we  must  start  training 
students  right  down  to  the  Junior  high 
level  to  enable  them  to  perform  some 
work  whereby  they  can  hold  a  job  and 
earn  money  to  support  themselves.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  we  can  cut  drugs,  de- 
linquency, dropouts,  and  welfarism  by 
insisting  that  good  vocational  education 
programs  are  established  in  the  junior 
high  grades. 

H.R.  16121  is  a  bill  to  allow  full-time 
students  to  work  at  less  than  minimum 
wage.  It  authorizes  a  person  16  or  17 
years  of  age  or  a  full-time  student  over 
15  but  under  21  to  work  for  80  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage.  It  also  authorizes  14- 
and  15-year-olds  to  work  for  60  percent 
of  the  minimum  wage. 

This  measure  will  afford  our  youth  the 
opportimlty  to  work  if  they  desire  at  an 
earlier  age.  This  means  training  and 
work  experience  for  the  nonstudent, 
and  financial  stability  for  the  student 
putting-  himself  through  school.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  measure  will  open  up 
additional  jobs  by  encouraging  employ- 
ers to  hire  students  when  they  might 
ordinarily  leave  a  job  vacant. 

The  final  bill  in  the  youth  advisory 
package  Is  a  resolution.  House  Resolution 
1072.  recommending  that  guidelines  be 
established  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  for  programs  suitable 
for  viewing  by  children  prior  to  8  p.m. 
daily  and  Saturday  mornings. 

Parents,  psychologists,  television  ad- 
vertisers, teachers,  and  various  commis- 
sions have  expressed  concern  about  the 
vast  amount  of  violence  which  children 
are  subjected  to  on  TV  shows. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  exempt  violence  which  can  be 
legally  committed  by  an  individual  at- 
tempting to  prevent  a  crime  or  to  appre- 
hend another  Individual  he  reasonably 
suspects  of  having  committed  a  crime. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  this  citizens' 
committee  has  been  exemplary  of  what 
individuals  can  do  to  become  involved 
in  our  democratic  process.  We  have  al- 
ready Introduced  bills  from  our  citizens 
committees  on  crime  and  environAental 
control  and  will  shortly  Introduce  biUs 
recommended  by  our  retired  citizens 
committee.  The  people  of  my  district 
have  come  forward  willingly  to  serve  on 
these  committees  and  each  one  has  my 
heartfelt  thanks. 

Mrs.  Gail  Tuck  of  Ocala  admirably 
served  as  chairman  of  the  youth  advi- 
sory ccmmittee.  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
this  fine  lady  has  put  into  this  commit- 
tee. I  also  want  to  recognize  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  here  and  to 
thank  them  for  their  contribution  to  a 
better  life  for  our  youth  and  for  helping 
to  build  a  better  America  for  all  of  us. 
J.  T.  Shealy.  TitusviUe;  Walter  Frank 
Webb.  Inverness;  Bob  Wardrep.  Atlantic 
Beach;  Richard  C.  Davis,  Jacksonville; 
Jefferson  G.  Ray  III.  Eustis;  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Vaughn.  Howey-in-the-Hllls;  Jane 
Pearce.  Tavares;  Carl  L.  Ludecke  and 
Aimls  Jran  Stewart,  both  of  Umatilla; 
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Thomas  W.  George,  Ruthanna  Foster, 
Morrell  E.  Dean,  Vickie  Hill.  Dutton 
Long,  Jr.,  Martha  Priest,  Frank  Schmidt, 
all  of  Ocala;  Earl  Scales,  Welrsdale; 
Rev.  Jack  Llndsey  Longwood;  Cecil 
Tucker,  Sanford;  Virginia  Lasswell, 
Wlldwood;  Bill  Young,  and  James  Dil- 
beck,  both  of  St.  Augustine;  Lloyd  Stone, 
Dr.  Richard  V.  Moore,  both  of  Daytona 
Beach;  Dr.  T.  Wayne  Bailey  and  Mary 
McCormick  of  DeLand. 


DOUGHNUTS  AND  DOLLARS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF    CONNECTTCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  two 
donuts  cost  20  cents  and  you  have  40 
cents  in  your  pocket  ,how  many  dough- 
nuts can  you  buy?  Now  this  exercise  in 
arithmetic  seems  simple  enough,  yet  my 
studies  of  the  Federal  budget  and  the 
spending  habits  of  the  92d  Congress  have 
forced  me  to  conclude  that  mathematJ't-f 
is  not  a  science  but  a  riddle. 

I  have  come  to  realize  that  the  crux  of 
the  bafifle  stems  from  my  assumption  that 
one  should  spend  approximately  no  more 
than  one  can  afford.  However,  the  solons 
of  Government  apparently  do  not  abide 
by  that  rule.  Last  year  Federal  revenues 
totaled  $208.6  billion.  $23  billion  more 
than  we  could  afford.  The  outlook  for 
fiscal  year  1973  Is  even  bleaker.  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1973,  which  be- 
gan on  July  1,  1972,  already  is  estimated 
to  be  almost  $7  billion  higher  than  the 
President's  budget.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  we  are  $7  billion  over  the  limit  1 
month  Into  the  new  fiscal  year.  With  11 
months  to  go,  it  does  not  take  much  in- 
sight to  realize  that  the  American  tax- 
payer will  be  faced  with  a  walloping  bill 
next  April  15. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  should  take  a 
long  hard  look  at  the  maimer  in  which 
we  manage  public  revenues.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  reason  we  are  in  such  a 
fiscal  mess  can  be  traced  to  the  anti- 
quated inane  congressional  system  of  in- 
dependent, unrelated  action  of  various 
spending  programs  that  bear  no  relation- 
ship to  the  revenue  producing  resources 
of  this  Nation. 

Last  month,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  would  require  that  Congress  at  the 
start  of  each  session  devise  an  overall 
budget.  It  is  simply  beyond  understand- 
ing that  in  the  year  1972  in  a  nation 
that  prides  itself  on  its  managerial  and 
business  expertise,  the  business  of  Gov- 
ernment Is  nm  In  a  fashion  akin  to  the 
pre-stone  age  period. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend that  as  a  first  step  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  semblance  of  fiscal 
responsibility  this  Congress  comply  with 
President  Nixon's  appeal  that  we  legis- 
late a  spending  ceiling  of  $250  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  that  individual  pro- 
gram allocations  are  tailored  to  that  ceil- 
ing. Our  Nation's  economy  has  recently 
been  through  difificult  times.  As  it  now 
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begins  to  move  into  a  period  of  renewed 
growth,  let  us  insure  that  the  guardians 
of  that  economy,  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  exercise  the  responsibility  and 
discipline  which  the  American  taxpayer 
has  every  right  to  expect  and  demand. 
We  are  accountable  for  our  stewardship 
of  the  common  weal.  Toward  this  end, 
I  would  urge  compliance  with  President 
Nixon's  spending  ceiling. 


DISTINGUISHED   VFW 
COMMANDERS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  special 
honors  have  been  conferred  on  distin- 
guished veterans  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. The  State  commander  of  Connec- 
ticut Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  Domenic  J.  Romano,  has 
been  designated  All-American  State 
Commander,  the  highest  honor  that  can 
be  awarded  to  a  commander  at  any  level 
of  the  VFW.  In  addition,  Francis  P.  Cam- 
eron, past  commander  of  Smalley  Broth- 
ers Post,  VFW  in  my  hometown  of  Wind- 
sor Locks  has  been  awarded  the  coveted 
distinction  of  All  American  Commander. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Windsor  Locks  Journal  concerning  Fran- 
cis Cameron  and  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Watertown  Town  Times 
about  Domenic  Romano  follow: 
VFW  Honors  Com.  Romano 

The  State  Commander  of  Connecticut  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
Domenic  J.  Romano,  6  Busbnell  Ave.,  Oak- 
ville,  has  been  named  All-Amerlcan  State 
Commander,  the  highest  honor  that  can  be 
awarded  to  a  Commander  at  any  level  of  the 
V.F.W. 

The  announcement  was  recently  made  by 
Joseph  L.  Vlcltes.  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  1,750.000  member  organization. 

Commander  Romano  will  be  an  honored 
guest  at  the  national  convention  to  be  held 
in  Minneapolis.  Miss.,  August  18-25. 

He  has  been  singled  out  for  the  honor  be- 
cause of  his  aggressive  leadership  in  sub- 
stantially Increasing  the  state's  total  V.P.W. 
membership,  organizing  new  posts,  and  pro-; 
mating  all  programs  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Organization." 

The  national  commander  commented  In 
making  the  announcement  In  making  the 
announcement,  "The  V.F.W.  could  only  have 
reached  a  new  high  in  membership  this  year 
with  dedicated  and  enthusiastic  leaders  such 
as  Commander  Romano.  While  we  have  every 
reason  to  stand  tall  because  of  our  national 
and  local  programs,  membership  provides  the 
lifeblood  of  our  organization.  Without  V.F.W. 
Posts  we  could  not  sponsor  the  many  pro- 
grams which  we  undertake  to  make  our  na- 
tion a  better  place  In  which  to  live." 

Local  VFW  Leader  To  Receive  Awards 
A  letter  from  Robert  A.  Love,  national 
membership  director  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  U.S.A.,  has  been  received, 
congratulating  Francis  P.  Cameron,  Past 
Commander  of  Smalley  Brothers  Post,  VFW. 
on  having  earned  the  distinguished  status 
of  all  American  Commander. 
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He  has  received  a  round-trip  (air  tran^KW- 
tatlon)  to  the  73rd  National  Convention  In 
Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Aug.  18-25,  plus  a  cash 
award  to  help  defray  Incidental  expenses.  He 
win  be  guest  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
Joseph  L.  Vlcltes  at  the  Distinguished  Guests 
banquet  to  be  held  Monday  night,  Aug.  21st. 
where  he  will  receive  a  specially-designed  All 
American  Commander  lapel  button  and  VFW 
cap  appropriately  embroidered. 

Bob  Hope,  internationally-known  In  en- 
tertaining American  overseas  servicemen, 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  at  the  banquet. 
The  famed  comedian  wUl  be  receiving  the 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  Gold  Medal  and 
Citation. 

Past  Commander  Cameron  wUl  also  be  a 
guest  at  the  Awards  Luncheon  to  be  held  at 
Convention  Hall.  Monday,  Aug.  21  at  12:30 
p.m. 


HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  pass- 
ing of  Senator  Allen  J.  EUender,  the  U.S. 
Congress  has  lost  one  of  the  most  abled, 
devoted,  and  honorable  men  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  deliberative  body.  Sena- 
tor EUender  was  a  humanitarian  who 
possessed  a  deep  sense  of  commitment  to 
his  people,  and  he  represented  his  great 
State  of  Louisiana  with  dignity  and 
distinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  good  and  kind  man 
counseled  Presidents  and  their  Cabinets, 
and  many  of  us  in  the  Congress  sought 
his  advice  and  wisdom.  His  outstanding 
service  stood  out  through  entire  eras  of 
American  statesmen  and  American  pol- 
icy. The  late  Senator  was  a  true  and  re- 
vered spokesman  for  agriciilture,  the 
farmer,  and  rural  America.  His  fostering 
and  sponsorship  of  Federal  programs  to 
assist  rural  America  in  Its  development 
is  legendary. 

Those  of  us  who  reside  in  rural  areas 
do  have  water,  treatment  facilities,  pow- 
er, telephones,  and  other  urban  conven- 
iences made  possible  by  the  Senator's 
support  and  encouragement  of  develop- 
ment programs.  The  Senator  was  known 
as  the  father  of  the  school  limch  program 
which  makes  hot  lunches  available  to 
school  students.  It  was  my  particular 
honor  to  be  present  with  the  Senator 
when  the  program  celebrated  its  25th  an- 
niversary over  a  year  ago. 

One  could  note  the  tremendous  pride 
and  sense  of  accomplishment  in  the  Sen- 
ator when  he  addressed  the  audience  and 
stressed  the  continuing  importance  of 
the  lunch  program.  Millions  of  our  chil- 
dren benefited  nutritionally  as  well  as 
educationally  through  Senator  Ellender's 
efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  beloved  Senator 
began  his  distinguished  career  as  the  city 
attorney  in  his  home  town  of  Houma,  La. 
He  later  served  in  the  Louisiana  House  of 
Representatives  where  he  became  the 
speaker  of  the  house.  Elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1936,  the  late  Senator  became 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  subsequently  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  dean  of  the 
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Senate.  The  Honorable  Allen  Joseph  El- 
lender  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  history  of  our  Government,  but 
above  all  he  was  a  compassionate  man, 
a  humble  man — a  man  dedicated  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  to  the  service  of 
his  Nation.  Mrs.  Dom  and  my  family  join 
me  in  offering  our  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  Senator's  son.  Dr.  Allen  J. 
EUender,  Jr.,  and  to  countless  friends 
and  constituents  who  admired  and  loved 
him. 


POSTAL  ANNEX  "CANCELS"  BAG  OF 
PROBLEMS 


] 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 


OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  Sun- 
day edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer 
carried  an  article  describing  the  letter 
mail  code  sort  system  prototype  installa- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  system  is  still  experimental,  but 
^the  concept  of  highly  mechanized  mail 
handling  is  indicative  of  the  technology 
that  will  be  needed  to  move  the  Nation's 
mail  in  the  future. 

There  are  three  ways  this  system  could 
be  implemented.  The  new  equipment 
could  be  placed  in  existing  post  office  fa- 
cilities, existing  facilities  could  be  struc- 
turally modified  to  make  them  suitable, 
or  new  facilities  could  be  built. 

The  new  equipment  in  Cincirmati  was 
placed  in  an  existing  facility,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  this  will  be  the  usual 
course  followed.  I  am  especially  happy  to 
see  a  major  mail  handling  system  con- 
ceived and  developed  that  will  not  re- 
move jobs  from  the  central  city  locations 
where  so  many  postal  workers  also  live. 

I  include  a  full  transcript  of  the  article 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 
Postal  Annex  "Cancels"  Bag  of  Problems 
(By  Dennis  Doherty) 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  Just  celebrated 
its  first  birthday,  but  there  WEisn't  much  of 
a  party. 

Irate  postal  customers  skipped  the  tradi- 
tional congratulatory  card,  and  during  its 
first  year  initiated  30,000  congressional  in- 
quiries wondering  why  a  miracle  had  not 
occurred  with  the  advent  of  the  new  system. 

But  if  there  was  any  celebrating  In  order. 
it  should  have  been  in  Cincinnati  where  a 
new  automated  system,  unique  throughout 
the  world,  each  day  promises  quicker  and 
more  accurate  deliveries  of  love  letters,  legal 
contracts,  valentines,  and,  of  course,  bills. 

Two  years  ago  Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  (D.- 
Arlz. ) ,  chairman  of  the  House  Postal  Service 
Subcommittee,  steered  postal  reform  through 
the  House.  A  new  law  permitted  the  service 
to  do  what  old  Post  Office  could  not  do: 
borrow  for  modern  facilities  and  equipment. 
Improve  management-employee  relations, 
adjust  postal  rates  and  appoint  local  post 
office  offlicals. 

With  these  new  advantages,  even  Udall 
did  not  expect  results  delivered  the  same 
day.  Postal  customers  expected  an  immedi- 
ate, business-like  postal  system,  and  gave 
little  thought  to  the  fact  that  restructuring 
such  a  mammoth  enterprise  would  be  a  suc- 
cess If  It  could  show  signs  of  progress  within 
two  or  three  years. 

Cincinnati's  contribution  to  that  goal  Is 
running  ahead  of  schedule. 
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That  contribution  functions  24  hours  a 
day  at  the  Postal  Service's  annex  at  Liberty 
and  Dalton  Sts.  and  sports  the  innocuous 
title.  Letter  Mall  Code  Sort  System  (LMCSS) . 
And  the  system,  which  appears  as  complex 
as  the  Space  Center  during  a  Moon  shot, 
pivots  on  one  basic  principle:  the  application 
of  a  machine-readable  code  upon  the  mall 
piece  prior  to  or  during  Insertion  into  the 
mail  processing  system  so  that  all  sorting 
operations  can  be  performed  with  automated 
equipment. 

In  other  words,  your  mailman  can  do  a 
better  Job  if  he  doesn't  have  to  stand  In 
front  of  those  wooden  pigeon  holes  and  toss 
In  each  piece  of  mail  before  he  delivers  It. 

The  value  of  LMCSS  Is  apparent  when 
understood  In  the  context  of  one  of  the 
Postal  Service's  primary  goal — cost  reduction. 
Manual  distribution  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
factors  in  mailing  a  letter.  In  the  Clncmnati 
metropolitan  area,  more  than  one  billion 
letters.  129  million  fiat  pieces  of  mail.  40 
million  parcels  and  1 19  million  assorted  other 
pieces  were  handled  for  a  total  of  1.346  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail.  That  mall  was  for  2.235 
million  persons  living  In  a  7277-mlle-square 
area. 

Manual  sorting  precludes  efficiency  at  that 
level. 

Coding  the  items  so  that  a  machine  can 
sort  them  speedily  and  correctly  promises 
efficiency.  , 

At  the  annex,  letters  to  be  processed  for 
the  system  are  s^tacked  In  a  storage  and  dis- 
patch unit.  In  response  to  an  automatic 
signal  from  a  coding  machine,  letters  are  fed 
In  batches  \  la  conveyor  to  one  of  24  coding 
machines  where  a  <x>ding  operator  applies 
a  special  cods  to  the  address  and  keys  the 
extracted  code  to  the  computer.  The  com- 
puter translates  the  extraction  code  to  a 
pattern  object  code  and  causes  that  code  to 
be  printed  on  the  envelope. 

Coded  letters  are  then  dropped  into  pre- 
sort channels  which  carry  the  mall  Into  an- 
other unit.  Depending  on  the  letter  destina- 
tion, the  mail  piece  will  be  fed  directly  to 
a  secondary  distribution  conveyor  or  to  a 
stacker  and  sack  rack. 

The  mall  which  goes  to  a  secondary  dis- 
tribution conveyor  is  carried  to  a  code  reader. 
The  reader  scans  the  pattern  code  on  the 
envelope  and  sends  a  signal  to  the  computer. 
The  computer  translates  the  signal  Into  a 
bin  destination  and  causes  the  letter  to  be 
deposited  Into  a  particular  pocket  of  the 
Letter  Sorting  Machine  (LSM).  Tlie  LSM 
can  operate  at  a  rate  of  43,200  letters  per 
hour.  Manual  sorting  is  rated  at  1000  letters 
per  hour. 

Another  device,  an  optical  character  read- 
er, reads  the  bottom  two  address  lines  and 
encodes  the  mail.  Coded  letters  are  fed  into 
a  30-channel  dlverter  for  presorting  and 
those  pieces  requiring  further  sorting  will 
be  transported  to  the  LSM. 

The  code  placed  on  each  letter  represents 
the  complete  address  information  required 
to  perform  all  subsequent  sorting  operations 
within  the  post  office  and  In  other  offices. 
This  means  that  a  letter  encoded  In  one  city 
can  be  sorted  In  another  city  by  the  use  of 
simple  code  readers. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  system  is  to  pro- 
vide a  carrier  sequencer  operation.  This 
equlpmer.t  receives  mall  for  local  delivery 
that  has  been  decoded  and  sorted  by  the 
letter  sorting  machine  for  the  carrier.  The 
sequencer  sorts  each  carrier's  mall  in  the 
order  that  he  delivers  his  route. 

Despite  the  preponderance  of  machinery 
zipping  letters  through  channels  like  slot 
car  racers,  the  system  can  be  speeded  up 
with  customer  participation.  Pre-printlng  the 
bar  code  on  envelopes  by  companies  with  a 
large  mall  volume  Is  one  way,  according  to 
Joseph  Scanlon,  Cincinnati  Postmaster. 

"We  have  more  than  60  Cincinnati  firms 
preprinting  their  bar  code  (the  small  Im- 
print)    resembling    a    pocket     comb     with 
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broken  teeth  appearing  In  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  of  the  envelope  on  the  mall,  and 
the  results  have  been  gratUylng." 

Automation  of  the  Cincinnati  district's 
postal  facilities  started  about  five  years  ago 
and  the  savings  have  been  great,  said  Scan- 
Ion.  Annual  labor  savings  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 85  million  under  1967  costs  without 
counting  the  vol\mae  Increase  which  has 
averaged  2%  a  year. 

Scanlon  said  the  department  has  not  been 
able  to  realize  the  actual  $5  million  annual 
savings  because  there  have  been  salary  In- 
creases during  the  five-year  period.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  slightly  more  than  6000  postal 
employees  in  the  district  and  this  nimaber 
has  been  reduced  to  about  4800. 

The  sophisticated  machinery  pays  for  Itself 
In  short  order,  he  said,  the  larger  machines 
In  1>4  to  two  years  and  the  smaller  ones  in 
s  year. 

Another  method  of  precodlng  uses  a  com- 
puter and  computer-driven  printers  to  pre- 
pare addresses.  Since  the  rules  employed  In 
determining  the  code  for  a  particular  address 
■re  constant,  these  rules  could  be  retained 
in  a  computer  program  which  generates  the 
binary  code  whenever  an  address  is  printed. 
Depending  upon  the  individual  mailer's  soft- 
ware-hardware configuration,  bar  code  gen- 
eration could  be  repeated  each  time  an  ad- 
dress Is  to  be  printed,  or  on  a  one-time  basis 
with  the  codes  developed  and  stored  on  tape 
with  the  addresses. 

Scanlon  points  out  that  80%  of  the  mall 
Is  generated  by  business  and  more  and  more 
nuJlers  are  using  computers  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  mall.  It  Is  estimated  that  more  than 
60%  of  the  total  letter  mail  may  eventually 
be  a  candidate  for  pre-codlng  by  the  cus- 
tomer. 

The  postal  service  has  allocated  a  budget 
of  approximately  $80  million  for  fiscal  1973 
for  developmental  and  engineering  activities 
to  fund  programs  designed  to  Improve  mech- 
■zUxed  postal  operations  and  further  develop 
the  LMCSS. 

Troops  of  congressmen  and  scores  of  gov- 
ernment officials  from  other  countries  have 
▼Islted  the  annex  to  check  the  brightest 
light  In  the  new  business  called  the  t7.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Scanlon  doesnt  pretend  to  understand  the 
technology  of  the  system.  "But  I  understand 
the  value  of  the  system  and  I  can  see  the 
results,"  he  says.  "The  best  Is  yet  to  come 
and  that  should  not  be  too  far  away." 


COOLEY'S  ANEMIA 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or  NZW  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  the  Nation  has  become  aware 
that  a  series  of  potentially  fatal  ailments 
exist  which  are  hereditary  and  afSlct 
certain  groups  of  related  Individuals. 

The  Nation  was  surprised  and  con- 
cerned to  learn  of  the  sickle  cell  anemia 
menace,  which  strikes  down  mainly  black 
•Americans,  and  in  a  painful  manner 
which  leaves  those  aroimd  them  helpless 
and  grieving  over  what  seems  to  be  a 
preventable  illness. 

Now  we  are  taking  the  first  meaningful 
strides  as  a  nation  toward  seeking  a 
cure  for  this  ailment.  It  Is  only  fair  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  make  a  com- 
mitment toward  eradication  of  this 
horror — and  to  keep  that  commitment. 
In  this  manner,  the  shadow  of  death  will 
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be  lifted  from  the  heads  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Now  another  similar  ailment  has  been 
brought  to  significant  public  atten- 
tion. Here  again  we  find  that  it  strikes 
mainly  at  those  among  us  who  are  de- 
scended from  migrants  from  Mediter- 
ranean countries. 

It  is  a  genetically  transmitted  hemo- 
globin disorder  which  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  sickle  cell  anemia.  Several  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans  now  possess 
Cooley's  trait,  so  the  threat  is  growing. 

Those  stricken  with  the  most  virulent 
form  of  the  disease  can  only  survive 
in  a  limited  fashion  by  repeated  blood 
transfusions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  medical 
fact  that  few  of  these  patients  survive 
beyond  their  20th  year.  Counseling, 
treatment  and  research  are  the  answers, 
of  course.  If  we  could  plant  men  on  the 
moon,  we  certainly  can  cure  this  disease. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  House  passed  the 
National  Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act, 
which  authorizes  $8,175,000  over  a  3-year 
period  for  this  kind  of  imdertaking.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  see  this 
measure  as  the  worthy  legislation  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  and  approve  it  with  a  min- 
imum of  delay. 
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A  NATIONAL  PARK  IN  THE  SANTA 
MONICA  MOUNTAINS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  CAUrORKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  TtTJTT.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I,  to- 
gether with  my  colleague  Barry  Gold- 
water,  Jr..  introduce  this  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional park  in  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains. Congressman  Goldwater  and  I 
have  long  been  vigorous  advocates  of 
the  need  for  increased  park  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  all  citizens  through* 
out  this  country. 

The  bill  we  are  presenting  today  for 
your  consideration  is  one  conceived  by 
the  honorable  Senator  from  California, 
John  V.  Tunnxy.  A  companion  bill  is 
simultaneously  being  Intorduced  in  the 
Senate. 

While  this  bill  differs  In  several  re- 
spects from  the  blU  originally  authored 
by  and  sponsored  by  Congressman  Gold- 
water,  one  which  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Toyon  National  Urban  Park 
in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  It  does, 
noneUieless,  represent  further  progress 
in  developing  the  concept  of  the  park 
that  millions  of  Californians  hope  will 
become  reality.  While  some  of  the  pro- 
visions embodied  in  this  bill  may  merit 
further  refinement  and  clariflcation,  its 
spirit  is  one  which  both  Congressman 
Goldwater  and  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port. 

No  one  can  seriously  doubt  that  there 
exists  a  great  need  throughout  the  en- 
tire coimtry  and.  In  particular  in  south- 
em  Csdifomia,  for  additional  park  and 
recreational  facilities.  Each  year  thou- 
sands of  individuals  are  precluded  from 
enjoying  the  unmatched  pleasures  of  the 


outdoors  because  of  the  limited  number 
of  parks  and  because  of  the  overcrowd- 
ing conditions  that  exist  in  the  few  parks 
that  do  exist.  This  condition  can  no  long- 
er be  ignored.  The  time  has  truly  come 
to  intensely  examine  solutions  as  pro- 
posed by  this  bill.  This  legislation,  while 
it  focuses  its  attention  on  the  needs  of 
California,  will  represent,  if  imple- 
mented, a  change  in  legislative  attitude 
that  will  be  healthy  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

Congressman  Goldwater  and  I  urge 
each  and  everyone  of  our  colleagues  to 
seriously  consider  this  bill  and  support  its 
passage. 


POPULATION  GROWTH 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  du  PONT 

or  DEIAWARi: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  DU  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Task  Force  Subcommittee  on 
Population  Growth. 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of 
President  Nixon's  administration  has 
been  the  launching  of  a  national  program 
to  provide  family  planning  services  to  aU 
women  who,  for  economic  reasons,  do  not 
have  access  to  such  services. 

Although  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  supporting  population  research  and 
family  planning  services  for  only  a  short 
period  of  time,  we  on  the  task  force  felt 
that  it  was  vital  to  evaluate  the  prog- 
ress of  these  programs. 

The  subcommittee  consisting  of  my- 
self, Paul  N.  McCloskxy.  Jr.;  Marvin  L. 
Esch;  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.;  and  Richard 
W.  Mallary  undertook  this  study. 

The  recommendations  of  the  task  force 
follow: 

Recommxndationb  or  the  Task  Pobck 

The  Subcommittee  on  PopvUatlon  Orowtb 
was  activated  In  the  spring  of  1972  In  re- 
sponse to  a  growing  need  for  a  Congressional 
assessment  of  the  federal  government's  role 
In  the  delivery  of  family  planning  services 
and  in  the  field  of  population  research,  m 
his  1069  message  to  Congress  on  population. 
President  Nlzon  declared  the  provision  of 
subsidized  family  planning  services  and  ac- 
celerated research  In  population  a  national 
priority.  The  Congress  responded  to  his  man- 
date by  passing  the  Family  Planning  Serrlcea 
and  Population  Research  Act  of  1970.  The 
programs  created  by  this  legislation  are  now 
weU  underway,  and  the  Task  Force  believed 
that  a  Congressional  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grama'  progress  was  vital. 

The  Inquiry  by  this  Subcommittee  began 
In  Washington  with  four  days  of  hearings,  at 
which  testimony  was  received  from  witnesses 
representing  both  federal  and  private  agen- 
cies and  organizations  concerned  with  popu- 
lation research  and  the  delivery  of  famOy 
planning  services.  A  day  of  hearings  was  also 
conducted  In  Wilmington,  Delaware,  In  order 
to  observe  the  services  delivery  program  at 
the  local  level. 

The  evidence  presented  by  the  witnesses 
led  to  three  major  conclusions: 

First,  while  the  President  had  pledged  to 
provide  family  planning  services  by  1974  to 
aU  women  desiring  such  services  but  who  for 
economic  reasons  do  not  have  access  to  them, 
we  are  a  long  way  from  achieving  that  objeo- 
tive. 
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Secondly,  scientific  knowledge  concerning 
human  reproduction  and  our  present  con- 
traceptive technology  are  not  svifHclent  to 
enable  all  people  to  adeqviately  plan  their 
families. 

Thirdly,  we  have  very  little  imderstandlng 
of  popvilatlon  dynamics  or  even  about  moti- 
vational factors  relating  to  chlldbearlng. 

The  federal  government  has  taken  Im- 
portant steps  In  encouraging  and  assisting  In 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  The  Task 
Force  recommends  that  the  foUowlng 
changes  wlU  enhance  the  poeslbUlty  of  meet- 
ing the  goals  set  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  thereby  contributing  to  the 
betterment  of  life  for  aU  persons: 

1.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
funding  and  program  authorities  of  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Act  of  1970,  which  expire  next  year, 
be  renewed  and  extended  for  three  years  and 
that  the  authorizations  for  appropriations 
In  the  Act  be  based  on  the  funding  levels 
recommended  by  the  HEW  Five- Year  Plan. 

3.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
Congress,  in  conjunction  with  the  renewal  of 
the  FamUy  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act  of  1970,  thoroughly  examine  the 
efficacy  of  the  Office  of  Population  Affalzs, 
the  over-all  coordination  of  the  family  plan- 
ning services  of  HEW,  as  well  as  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  services  and  population  re- 
search programs. 

3.  The  Task  Force  recommends,  as  an  Im- 
mediate, minimum  first  step  to  strengthen 
and  expand  the  federally  supported  popula- 
tion research  program,  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Population  Sciences 
In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  This 
concept  has  been  endorsed  by  two  Presi- 
dential commissions — President  Johnson's 
Committee  on  Population  and  Family  Plan- 
ning and  President  Nixon's  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture— and  by  HEW  Secretary  Finch's  popula- 
tion research  report  prepared  In  October 
1969  by  the  committee  chaired  by  HEW  As- 
sistant Secretary  Egeberg. 

4.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
federal  government  greatly  ezx>and  its  pro- 
gram of  basic,  applied  and  directed  research 
In  reproductive  biology,  development  of  fer- 
tility control  technology,  medical  and  other 
effects  of  existing  fertUlty  control  meithods, 
and  research  In  the  social  and  demographic 
sciences  relating  to  determinants  and  con- 
sequences of  fertility,  peculation  growth, 
distribution,  density  and  change,  and  the 
effects  of  these  factors  on  human  health  and 
total  well-being.  The  Task  Force  further 
recommends  that  private  organizations  and 
Industry  be  fully  encouraged  and  utilized 
by  the  federal  government  In  a  strengthened 
partnership  effort  In  this  field  to  continue 
and  f  uri;her  expand  biomedical  research  lead- 
ing to  the  development  of  new  contraceptive 
technology. 

5.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  a  min- 
imum amount  of  960  million  be  appropriated 
and  expended  for  NIH  population  research 
In  FY  1973.  We  furiiher  recommend  that  In 
the  future,  appropriations  and  expenditures 
be  based  on  the  HEW  Flve-Year  Plan  levels 
of  $100  mllUon  for  FY  1974  and  $125  million 
for  FY  1975. 

6.  The  Task  Force  recommends  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  and  Increased  support  for  Intra- 
mural research  In  all  aspects  of  the  popula- 
tion sciences  and  the  establishment  of  a 
well  defined  population  research  strategy 
with  explicit  priorities. 

7.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  popu- 
lation research  be  exempted  from  the  gen- 
eral freeze  on  scientific  manpower  training 
funds  and  that  a  substantial  Increase  in  fed- 
eral support  be  made  for  research  training. 

8.  The  Task  Force  strongly  recommends 
that  greater  federal  financing  be  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  and  long-term  support 
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for  population  sciences  research  centers  and 
that  priority  for  research  support  be  given 
to  institutions  which  have  demonstrated  a 
capacity  for  vigorous  research  strategies 
aimed  at  the  resolution  of  specific  problems. 

9.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  operational  research  In  fam- 
ily planning  be  transferred  from  the  National 
Center  for  Family  Planning  Services  to  the 
population  research  program  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  that  this  research 
be  undertaken  through  grants  and  contracts 
with  research  institutions,  university  re- 
search centers,  and  public  and  non-profit 
agencies  and  organizations.  This  transfer  will 
necessitate  a  correspyondlng  transfer  In  fed- 
eral financial  support  to  the  population  re- 
search program. 

10.  The  Task  Force  recommends  the  imme- 
diate appointment  of  an  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  for  Family  Planning 
Services  and  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  for  Population 
Research,  both  of  whom  shall  serve  as  special 
assistants  to  the  HEW  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Population  Affairs,  and  adequate 
staff  for  the  Office  of  Population  Affairs,  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  direction  and  admin- 
istration of  the  program  and  to  carry  out  the 
legislative  mandate  of  the  Family  Planning 
Services  and  Population  Research  Act. 

11.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that 
greater  federal  resotirces  be  devoted  to  the 
effort  of  raising  the  nation's  "population 
literacy"  through  the  more  vigorous  Imple- 
mentation of  existing  authorities  to  conduct 
and  support  population  education. 

12.  The  Task  Force  reconunends  that  fed- 
eral policymaking  begin  explicitly  to  ex- 
amine the  demographic  assumptions  upon 
which  program  planning  Is  based,  and  the 
demographic  consequences  of  alternative 
policy  proposals. 

13.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  the 
United  States,  In  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  and  other  International  organiza- 
tions, continue  and  expand  Its  assistance  to 
other  nations  desiring  and  requesting  such 
help  In  providing  safe  smd  effective  family 
planning  methods  and  services  to  all  per- 
sons. Including  support  for  personnel  train- 
ing, educational  and  informational  materials, 
and  adequate  program  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

14.  The  Task  Force  recommends  that  Con- 
gress assume  a  more  active  role  In  overseeing 
population  programs.  SpeclflcaUy,  we  recom- 
mend an  annual  Congressional  review  of  the 
federal  famUy  planning  services  and  popu- 
lation research  programs,  and  related  ac- 
tivities, to  be  undertaken  by  the  appropriate 
Subcommittees  of  both  the  Conunlttee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  and  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  In 
ortler  to  evaluate  the  progress  of  these  ac- 
tivities and  to  make  recommendations  re- 
garding the  Improvement  of  these  programs. 
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Congressman  Bell  and  I  are  pleased 
with  the  cooperation  of  local  citizens 
groups  in  the  development  of  this  legis- 
lation and  the  entire  movement  to  pro- 
tect this  important  area  of  California, 

We  hope  that  this  park  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  what 
needs  to  be  done  with  our  urban  centers. 


THE  SANTA  MONICA  MOUNTAINS 
AND  SEASHORE  NATIONAL  UR- 
BAN PARK 


FORCED  RELOCATION  OF  REFUGEES 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

or   CALXFOBinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleague 
Alphonzo  Bell,  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  Santa  Monica 
MountJdns  and  Seashore  National  Urban 
Park. 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Janu- 
ary 31, 1  Inserted  in  the  Record  an  arti- 
cle by  John  Isaacs  about  a  refugee  reloca- 
tion underway  in  South  Vietnsmi  which 
involved  the  relocation  of  1,300  refugees 
from  the  northernmost  province  of  South 
Vietnam  to  new  homes  450  miles  away. 
It  raised  the  possibility  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  with  American 
assistance,  might  move  up  to  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  the  future. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  two  new 
articles,  one  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  other  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, on  that  first  group  of  refugees  who 
moved  to  Phuoc  Tuy  Province  last  Janu- 
ary. These  articles  updating  the  current 
situation  with  these  refugees  are  signif- 
icant when  compared  to  State  Depart- 
ment claims  of  security  being  offered  to 
the  refugees  plus  many  benefits  being 
provided. 

The  two  articles  point  out  that  the 
original  group  of  1,300  refugees,  later 
joined  by  a  new  group,  was  forced  to  flee 
the  resettlement  camp  in  mid-June  after 
the  Vietcong  entered  the  area.  Thus  the 
land  proved  little  more  secure  than  their 
former  homes. 

But  more  important,  the  refugees  have 
failed  to  receive  the  land  they  were  prom- 
ised that  is  so  necessary  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, and  failed  to  receive  the  benefits  to 
which  they  were  entitled. 

Thus  this  latest  refugee  relocation,  like 
most  pacification  programs  in  Vietnam, 
sounds  great  on  paper  when  in  reality 
that  program  falls  far  short  of  success. 
In  the  end,  this  latest  refugee  relocation 
scheme,  when  it  is  resumed  following  de- 
lays due  to  the  recent  fighting,  will  prove 
another  disaster  for  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  27,  1972) 
SOtrrR  VlETNAMESK  Retuceks  Flke 
Srowcasx  Hamlet 
(By  Laurence  Stern) 
Prttoclk. — South   Vietnam's    pioneer  ref- 
ugee relocation  hamlet  has  been  abandoned 
by  most  of  Its  intended  Inhabitants.  They 
say  they  are  afraid  to  go  back. 

The  story  of  the  hamlet  of  Suolnghe  (pro- 
nounced Sweeneeay)  could  have  major  re- 
percussions for  the  ambitious  and  contro- 
versial government  plan  to  resettle  as  many 
as  several  thousand  refugees  from  the  north- 
em  war  zone  of  South  Vietnam  to  areas  In 
the  south,  where  It  was  thought  they  would 
be  more  secure  and  economically  self-suffl- 
elent. 
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Suolnghe's  settlers  are  afraid  to  go  back  be- 
cause they  say  the  government  has  not  been 
able  to  secure  either  the  hamlet  or  even  the 
few  miles  of  road  leading  into  It.  The  road 
was  named  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  Street  In 
honor  of  the  president  of  South  Vietnam. 

Nine  nights  ago,  a  North  Vietnamese  raid- 
ing party  first  infiltrated  the  hamlet  with- 
out a  shot  being  fired  and  then  dispersed 
the  population,  killing  several  regional  sol- 
diers and  refugees.  The  Communist  assault 
was  followed  by  hellcopt«r  and  Skyralder  air 
strikes,  according  to  witnesses  of  the  Inci- 
dent. 

Both  before  and  after  the  attack,  provin- 
cial officials  gave  assurances  to  the  refugees 
that  conditions  In  the  hamlet  were  "100  per 
cent  secure."  The  officials  also  threatened  to 
cut  off  refugee  rice  allotments  If  they  don't 
go  back. 

But  the  majority  of  Suolnghe  Inhabitants, 
fugitives  from  embattled  Quangtrt  Province 
450  miles  to  the  north,  refuse  to  budge  from 
their  squalid  and  crowded  quarters  in  this 
provincial  capital  of  Phuocle.  a  90-mlr.ute 
drive  from  Saigon. 

Despite  the  threat  of  a  food  cut-off.  less 
than  a  third  of  the  hamlefs  4,000  population 
has  returned. 

"Two  days  ago  the  government  put  us  on 
trucks  and  told  us  Suolnghe  was  safe  and 
secure."  one  of  the  refugees  said.  "But  they 
drove  us  only  two  thirds  of  the  way  and 
would  not  dare  take  us  Into  the  hamlet. 
They  told  us  to  walk  the  rest  of  the  way 
through  the  Jungle.  We  refused  and  they 
took  us  back  here." 

The  anxieties  of  the  refugees  were  rein- 
forced by  official  warnings  to  three  visiting 
American  correspondents  yesterday  not  to  at- 
tempt driving  Into  Suolnghe  because  of  the 
danger  of  snipers  or  ambush  along  Highway 
2.  Aside  from  Highway  15,  the  main  road 
between  Saigon  and  the  beach  resort  of 
Vungtau,  and  a  few  tributary  side  roads, 
there  Is  no  Phuoctuy  Province  road  network 
on  which  It  Is  deemed  wise  to  travel. 

Since  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  many  of 
the  refugees  brought  here  for  the  showcase 
hamlet  experiment  have  been  uprooted  seven 
times.  Four  years  ago  the  war  forced  them 
from  the  countryside  along  the  Demilitar- 
ized Zone  to  the  populated  district  towns  of 
Camlo  and  Olollnh  In  Quangtrl  Province. 

And  since  the  start  of  the  new  offensive 
last  April,  they  fled  successively  to  Quangtrl 
City.  Hue,  Danang,  then  were  flown  south 
to  Phuocle,  transported  to  Suolnghe  and  fin- 
ally driven  back  to  Phuocle  on  June  17  by 
local  North  Vietnamese  forces. 

"Each  time  their  belongings  get  fewer  and 
fewer.  Each  time  they  lose  property  and  loved 
ones."  said  a  refugee  leader. 

There  are  now  about  4,000  refugees  from 
the  north  In  the  Suolnghe  pioneer  group. 
They  have  been  Joined  by  some  23.000  native 
residents  of  Phuoctuy  Province  whose  vil- 
lages have  been  attacked  by  elements  of  three 
North  Vietnamese  units  that  have  moved 
Into  the  province  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

The  North  Vietnamese  conquest  of  Quang- 
trl Province  produced  a  southward  tide  of 
some  250.000  refugees — nearly  a  third  of  the 
total  number  of  South  Vietnamese  who  have 
been  uprooted  by  the  renewal  of  heavy  fight- 
ing since  the  offensive  began  on  April  1. 

About  200,000  are  crowded  Into  the  con- 
gested port  city  of  Danang  and  some  14.000 
are  seeking  refuge  In  Hue.  where  provincial 
authorities  have  cut  off  government  relief 
supplies  In  an  effort  to  force  them  southward 
to  Danang  or  to  overcrowded  or  Insecure  sites 
in  Phuoctuy  and  neighboring  Longkhanh 
provinces. 

The  government  had  hoped  that  the  ref- 
ugees In  Danang  and  Hue  would  be  attracted 
southward  Into  new  hamlets,  of  which 
Suolnghe  was  to  be  a  prototype,  as  It  were, 
away  from  the  war  zone  and  abundant  In 
fertile  land.  The  government's  effort  Is  called 
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the  "Develop-Vlrgln-Land-and-Construct- 
Hamlet"  program. 

"The  government  doesn't  want  the  refugees 
In  Danang  to  hear  about  what  happened 
In  Suolnghe,"  said  one  of  the  refugee  lead- 
ers. "It  wants  everyone  to  think  that 
Suolnghe  Is  pacified  and  everyone  Is  return- 
ing." 

He  continued: 

"The  purpose  of  the  Vletcong  was  not  to 
kill  the  soldiers  so  much  as  to  chase  the 
people  out.  The  hamlet  was  a  political,  not 
a  military,  target  of  the  VC.  Now  that  the 
people  realize  they  are  the  target  they  are 
not  eager  to  return." 

This  spokesman,  who  was  among  the  last 
to  leave  Suolnghe  after  the  attack,  asked  that 
his  name  not  be  used  for  fear  that  he  would 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  represent  his  fel- 
low refugees  In  their  dealings  with  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  ttack  on  Suolnghe  began  shortly  be- 
fore midnight  on  June  16.  A  group  of  about 
100  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  who  slipped 
Into  the  resettlement  ordered  the  inhabitants 
to  leave  for  a  Communist-controlled  area  to 
the  north,  the  region  of  Binhba. 

One  witness  said  the  Communist  raiding 
party  told  them: 

"If  you  remain  here,  you  will  be  killed  by 
both  sides  fighting  each  other.  You  are  living 
In  the  houses  of  the  enemy,  the  GVN  (South 
Vietnam  Government).  You  must  leave  the 
enemy's  houses  and  come  with  us  Into  our 
secure  territory." 

The  Invaders,  according  to  the  villagers, 
did  not  touch  the  rice  or  personal  belongings 
of  the  villagers. 

"The  Vletcong  tried  to  discourage  us  from 
running  back  to  Phuocle."  one  refugee  said. 
"They  said  we  could  run  to  Phuocle.  but 
where  would  we  run  when  they  attacked 
Phuocle.  We  would  run  to  Saigon,  but  they 
said  where  would  we  run  when  they  attacked 
Saigon." 

During  the  night,  the  Communist  forces 
abducted  20  soldiers  and  eight  youths  from 
Suolnghe  and  took  them  to  Binhba,  their 
secure  zone. 

Nearly  two  hours  after  the  raiding  party 
entered  Suolnghe,  a  government  helicopter 
began  circling  the  hamlet  and  firing  down 
Into  the  confusion.  The  villagers,  govern- 
ment soldiers  and  the  Communist  Invaders 
began  streaming  out  Into  the  Jungle  In  a 
large  mass. 

A  refugee  spokesman,  who  wants  the  gov- 
ernment to  bomb  the  Communist  Jungle 
positions  and  pacify  the  area  around  Suo- 
lnghe. said.  "The  realities  of  the  situation 
here  seem  to  be  more  as  the  Vletcong  state 
them  than  as  the  government  does.  But  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  explain  this  to  the 
province  chief." 

Spokesmen  for  the  refugees  complain  that 
the  government  has  failed  to  keep  promises 
made  to  them  when  they  agreed  to  embark 
on  the  long  trip  southward  as  grudging 
volunteers  In  the  hamlet-construction  pro- 
gram. 

"We  were  promised  agricultural  Imple- 
ments, material  to  build  houses  and  land — 
three  hectares  of  land  (about  seven  acres). 
We  were  promised  1,000  plasters  when  we  got 
on  the  plane.  But  all  we're  getting  Is  a  half 
kilo  (about  a  pound)  of  rice  a  day  and  salt. 
And  we  are  In  danger  of  losing  that,"  one 
of  the  refugees  said. 

The  majority  of  the  Quangtrl  refugees  are 
willing  to  develop  the  hamlet  of  Suolnghe  If 
the  government  secures  the  surrounding 
area,  a  prospect  In  which  they  do  not  pres- 
ently exhibit  great  confidence. 

However,  one  group  of  40  families  takli^.g 
shelter  in  the  grandstand  of  Phuocle's  soc- 
cer field  have  said  they  will  not  go  to 
Suolnghe  under  any  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernment they  say.  has  cut  off  their  rice  sup- 
ply- 

"We  were  told  the  situation  was  peaceful 
here.  But  as  soon  as  we  arrived  the  people 
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came  running  from  Suolnghe.  And  then  the 
people  of  Binhba  came  running  after  they 
were  attacked." 

One  official  said  the  government  Is  con- 
sidering three  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
group:  give  each  family  1,500  plasters  (about 
$3.20)  and  let  them  try  to  settle  In  Saigon, 
simply  order  them  off  the  road  and  govern- 
ment grounds,  or  let  them  occupy  a  tract  of 
land  along  Highway  15  that  a  Buddhist  group 
has  volunteered. 

The  refugees  want  to  be  permitted  to  set- 
tle on  the  Buddhist  tract  and  are  asking  for 
government  aid  to  be  resumed  until  they 
get  started.  They  are  now  living  on  the  rem- 
nants of  their  rice  and  salt  allotment. 

In  the  shelter  of  the  grandstand,  a  young 
mother  and  an  elderly  relative  sought  to 
catch  the  attention  of  visitors.  Each  held  up 
one  of  a  pair  of  Infant  boy  twins. 

"Their  father  was  a  policeman  in  Quang- 
trl, and  we  don't  know  where  he  Is,"  the  older 
women  explained.  "With  twins  we  have  a 
problem,  one  baby  can  get  enough  milk  from 
his  mother.  But  she  does  not  have  enough 
milk  for  two  babies.  We  do  not  receive  any 
milk.  Can  you  please  help  us?" 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  27, 

1972] 

Refugees  in  Vietnam:   Not  Just  Fatalistic 

Flotsam  of  the  War 

(By  Peter  R.  Kann) 

Phuoc  Le,  ViETjfAM. — The  poor  and  fright- 
ened people  packed  together  in  schoolyards 
or  churchyards  or  abandoned  military  bases. 
The  little  bundles  of  personal  belongings  of 
dented  pots  and  tattered  clothes.  The  rivu- 
lets of  open  sewage.  The  heat.  The  swaj-ms  of 
flies — it  is  the  tableau  of  the  times  in  Viet- 
nam. 

More  than  814,000  refugees,  by  official 
count,  have  been  created,  or  recreated,  since 
the  Communist  offensive  began  on  March  31. 
And  while  it  may  be  pathetically  true  to  say 
when  you  have  seen  one  refugee  camp  you 
have  seen  them  all,  it  Is  also  true  that  each 
tale  of  troubles  seems  to  have  a  new  and 
bitter  twist. 

Such  is  the  case  of  the  roughly  4,000  refu- 
gees from  Suoi  Nghe  settlement  hamlet,  who 
now  are  seeking  refuge  in  a  schoolhouse 
compound  in  this  provincial  capital  40  miles 
southwest  of  Saigon.  Suol  Nghe,  five  miles 
north  of  town,  Is  simply  the  latest  place  from 
which  these  people  have  been  forced  to  flee. 
They  have  traveled  450  miles,  through  six 
refugee  camps,  only  to  arrive  at  this  one. 

The  refugees  of  Suoi  Nghe  are  a  case  study 
in  more  than  misery.  People,  not  territory, 
are  what  the  Vietnam  war  is  ultimately  all 
about,  and  the  Communists  seem  to  have 
chosen  these  particular  people  as  a  military 
targert  to  make  a  political  point. 
A  prototype  hamlet 

Some  may  read  their  story  as  an  Indictment 
of  the  Vletcong  as  a  callous  enemy  and  flnd 
optimism  In  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Suol 
Nghe  are  still  seeking.  If  not  finding,  secu- 
rity under  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
(GVN).  Others  may  read  it  as  a  catalog  of 
errors  by  GVN  officialdom  and  find  cause  for 
pessimism  in  the  fear  and  disillusionment  of 
the  people.  (The  two  views,  of  course,  are  not 
really  mutually  exclusive.)  Whatever  the 
view,  the  case  of  Suol  Nghe  indicates  that 
the  Communist  offensive  Is  still  on  In  the 
countryside. 

Suol  Nghe  was  the  prototype  "resettlement 
hamlet"  of  the  GVN's  "develop  virgin  land 
and  construct  hamlet  program" — an  effort 
to  encourage  chronic  refugees  from  camps  In 
northern  Quang  Tri  Province  to  resettle  on 
supposedly  better,  safer  land  to  the  south. 

The  program,  conceived  lest  year,  was  con- 
troversial on  a  number  of  counts.  Critics 
suggested  that  the  OVN  aimed  to  move  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  reluctant  refugees 
across  vast  (by  Vietnamese  standards ^  dis- 
tances  for   military   purposes — In   order   to 
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turn  much  of  Quang  Tri  Into  a  free-flre  zone. 
The  program  seems  somewhat  less  contro- 
versial these  days  with  Quang  Tri  occupied  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  (and  thus  largely  a 
free-fire  zone)  and  with  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Quang  Tri  residents,  including  many  who 
were  already  refugees  In  Quang  Tri,  crowded 
into  camps  In  Hue  and  Danang.  The  GVN 
talks  of  retaking  Quang  Tri,  and  perhaps  it 
win.  but  few  observers  currently  see  a  peace- 
ful future  for  that  province. 

FOLLOWED    BY    THE    WAR 

Thus,  the  1,341  Quang  Tri  refugees  who 
were  resettled  at  Suol  Nghe  in  January,  be- 
fore the  Communist  offensive,  and  the  2,095 
Quang  Tri  refugees  who  were  brought  south 
to  Suoi  Nghe  in  May,  after  the  North  Viet- 
namese rolled  through  Quang  Tri,  could  be 
considered  fortunate — except  that  the  war 
followed  them  to  Suoi  Nghe. 

On  the  night  of  June  16  about  100  enemy 
soldiers  entered  Suoi  Nghe  under  cover  of 
heavy  rain.  They  entered  undetected  (or  at 
least  unopposed)  by  the  battalion  of  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  supposedly  guarding  the 
hamlet.  The  Vletcong,  pccordlng  to  the  peo- 
ple, assassinated  a  number  of  persons  with 
close  GVN  connections,  rounded  up  28  young 
men  who  would  later  be  taken  away  with 
them,  and  warned  the  people  of  Suoi  Nghe 
that  the  hamlet  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
"The  Vletcong  told  us  that  if  we  tried  to 
live  In  Suoi  Nghe  we  would  be  killed  by  both 
sides  fighting  each  other."  says  a  local  leader. 
"They  said  the  area  belonged  to  them,  that 
It  had  been  temporarily  ceded  to  the  Austral- 
ians ( an  Australian  diversion  operated  in  this 
province  until  early  this  year)  but  now  it  was 
being  reclaimed.  They  said  Suoi  Nghe  was 
Insecure  and  that  we  should  move  to  Binh 
Ba  (a  Vletcong-controUedAamlet  about  five 
miles  away)." 

At  1 :  30  a.m.,  having  been  in  the  hamlet  for 
90  minutes,  the  Vletcong  shot  some  sleeping 
soldiers  In  the  hamlet  administration  office 
and  men  laid  siege  to  the  military  outpost. 
A  helicopter  gunship  came  In  to  provide  sup- 
port for  the  outpost.  There  was  much  shoot- 
ing, and  it  was  near  dawn  before  most  of  the 
people  were  able  to  flee  from  the  hamlet  Into 
the  surrounding  Jungle.  From  there  they 
made  their  way  here  to  the  province  capital 
of  Phuoc  Le,  not  to  the  Vletcong  village 
of  Binh  Ba.  About  9  a.m.  after  most  Vletcong 
had  apparently  also  left  the  hamlet.  South 
Vietnamese  planes  and  artillery  shelled  a 
section  of  Suol  Nghe. 

"Prom  the  military  standpoint,  it  was  a 
very  small  battle,"  says  a  hamlet  leader. 
Civilian  casualties  weren't  high  since  the 
Vletcong  didn't  indiscriminately  shoot  ci- 
vilians and  since  heavy  South  Vietnamese 
firepower  was  used  only  after  most  of  the 
civilians  had  managed  to  flee. 

Politically,  however,  the  events  had  some 
slgniflcance.  The  people,  who  say  they  had 
been  told  Suoi  Nghe  was  "1007o  secure"  when 
they  first  arrived  south  to  resettle,  are  again 
being  told  it  is  "lOO'l:  secure"  and  that  they 
should  return  to  the  hamlet.  But  the  people 
don't  believe  it. 

Several  days  after  they  had  fled  the  fight- 
ing at  Suoi  Nghe  the  people  were  loaded  on 
army  trucks  and  driven  back  toward — but  not 
to — the  hamlet.  The  axiay  drivers  halted  their 
trucks  about  half  way  (near  the  intersection 
with  a  road  called  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  Street) 
and  claimed  it  was  too  dangerous  to  drive 
further.  The  people  were  told  to  walk  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

The  people  refused,  and  so  they  were 
trucked  back  to  this  schoolyard  camp  In 
Phuoc  Le.  Local  GVN  officials  then  Issued 
formal  directives  ordering  the  people  to  re- 
turn to  Suol  Nghe  by  June  22.  The  i>eople 
did  not  go.  Instead  they  petitioned  GVN  and 
American  officials  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  Phuoc  Le  until  a  greater  degree  of  security 
was  provided  Suol  Nghe.  On  June  23,  say 
the  people,  the  GVN  failed  to  deliver  the 
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weekly  allotment  of  refugee  food  staples — 
rice  and  salt — to  the  schoolyard  camp.  They 
says.  (They  did,  however,  get  small  plots  for 
given  them  at  Suoi  Nghe.  Still,  as  of  two 
days  ago,  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
were  refusing  to  return  and  re-resettle  at  the 
resettlement  hamlet. 

NOT  FATALISTIC  FLOTSAM 

The  continuing  resistance  of  these  people 
runs  counter  to  the  common — and  perhaps 
generally  valid — view  of  Vietnamese  refugees 
as  docile  sufferers,  fatalistic  flotsam  of  the 
war.  The  people  of  Suol  Nghe  may  have  been 
satisfied  with  Suoi  Nghe  as  a  resettlement 
site.  But  they  don't  want  to  return  to  Suol 
Nghe  now. 

"We  have  moved  seven  times,  and  each 
time  we  lose  everything.  We  want  security, 
to  make  a  living,  to  be  left  alone,"  says  a 
middle-aged  refugee  standing  In  the  school- 
yard camp.  "If  it  is  100%  secure,  why  did  we 
have  to  flee  Suol  Nghe?  If  It  1  100%  secure 
why  would  the  trucks  not  drive  us  there?" 

"We  wouldn't  have  come  south  If  we  had 
known  the  situation  here,"  interjects  another 
man. 

"The  government  wants  to  show  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  paciflec*.  so  they  want  us 
to  return  to  Suol  Nghe.  But  it  must  be 
secure."  says  a  leacier  of  the  group.  He  wants 
the  GVN  to  blast,  burn  or  bulldoze  the  Jun- 
gled  areas  around  Suol  Nghe,  to  force  out  the 
Vletcong  and  to  render  what  now  is  virgin 
land  cultivatable.  "Then  we  will  return  and 
protect  the  hamlet  ourselves,"  he  says. 

THE  MOST  PRECIOUS  COMMODITY 

The  Suol  Nghe  refugees  have  many  other 
complaints  about  the  gap  between  GVN 
promises  and  performance:  Some  say  they 
weren't  given  a  1.000  plaster  (about  $2.50) 
family  bonus  for  novlng  south  to  resettle; 
others  say  they  haven't  received  a  daily  20 
plaster  (about  Ave  cents)  refugees  cash  al- 
lowance. The  leader  says  that  even  those 
refugees  who  settled  in  Suoi  Nghe  In  Janu- 
ary never  got  their  promised  three  hectares  of 
riceland.  "Then  we  were  promised  half  a 
hectare,  but  we  didn't  get  that  either,"  he 
says.  (They  did,  however,  get  small  plots  for 
vegetable  gardens.) 

Some  complaints  are  bitter,  others  seem  to 
be  stated  with  the  resignation  of  people  who, 
having  been  refugees  a  half  dozen  times  be- 
fore, have  seen  a  host  of  promises  unfulfilled. 
Indeed,  with  over  800,000  refugees  to  care 
for  in  a  time  of  military  crisis,  the  GVN  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  a  good  many  failings. 

It  can  even  be  said  to  speak  well  for  GVN 
society  that  these  people  are  willing  and 
able  to  voice  complaints. 

In  any  case,  the  crisis  of  confldence  among 
these  people  has  far  less  to  do  with  rice  plots 
or  plasters  than  with  personal  security,  which 
has  always  been  the  most  precious  refugee 
commodity  .n  Vietnam. 
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from  the  United  States  to  the  people  in 
that  area. 

In  these  times  in  which  we  have  been 
seeking  rapprochement  with  our  former 
enemies  and  those  with  whom  we  have 
had  difficulties  in  the  past,  maximum  as- 
sistance under  these  stressful  conditions 
is  the  least  we  could  do  for  those  who 
have  been  our  close  friends  for  such  a 
long  time. 


FILIPINOS  IN  DIRE  NEED  OP  U.S. 
DISASTER  AID 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  DANIEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
massive  flooding  which  has  hit  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  the  past  S  or 
6  weeks  Is  of  such  serious  consequence 
that  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  and 
distress  cannot  even  be  calculated  yet. 

Thousands  have  lost  property,  their 
livelihood,  and.  In  some  cases,  even  their 
life.  I  have  written  to  the  President  urg- 
ing that  every  possibility  be  explored 
and   utilized   for   providing   assistance 


SENATOR  PACKWOOD'S  SPEECH  AT 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
ZERO  POPULATION  GROWTH 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few- 
months  ago,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Population  Growth  and  the  Amer- 
ican future  considered  its  report.  Senator 
Robert  Packwood,  a  member  of  that 
Commission  and  a  leader  in  the  increas- 
ing movement  for  population  stabiliza- 
tion, discussed  that  report  in  an  address 
to  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  Zero 
Population  Growth. 

The  Senator  opened  his  address  by  ad- 
mitting that  he  was  a  latecomer  to  a  po- 
sition of  concern  about  population 
growth.  Privileged  to  grow  up  in  Oregon, 
he  conceded  that  he  had  no  idea  that 
other  States  did  not  have  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  lack  of  crowding  that 
Oregon  enjoyed.  Attending  New  York 
University  Law  School,  he  originally  as- 
sumed that  the  density  of  Manhattan 
constituted  a  "temporary  aberration  in 
an  otherwise  civilized  society."  A  ver- 
batim transcript  of  the  balance  of  the 
Senator's  speech  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Packwood 
"It  wasn't  until  I  got  to  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate in  1969.  that  I  began  to  see  that  New 
York  was  really  Just  perhaps  a  bigger  aber- 
ration, but  the  whole  East  Coast,  from  Bos- 
ton to  Norfolk,  is  roughly  the  same.  For  20 
miles  back  they  have  scarred  their  moun- 
tains, skinned  their  land  and  ruined  their 
rivers — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  did 
not  want  to  see  happen  to  the  West  what  I 
see  has  happened  to  the  East,  most  of  which 
I  regard  as  beyond  even  reclaiming.  I  don't 
think  money  could  return  it  or  save  it.  It's 
gone. 

history  saved  the  west 
"The  West  I  count  as  a  line  from  roughly 
Denver  to  San  Francisco  and  then  north, 
through  that  marvelous  Idaho,  Montana, 
Washington,  Alaska  ,  Wyoming,  Utah — that 
extraordinary  countryside  that  only  history 
has  saved — because  for  some  reason  Colum- 
bus landed  on  the  East  Coast  rather  than 
the  West,  and  the  history  of  this  country 
was  east  to  west  and  not  vice-versa.  So  we 
still  have  time.  But  as  I  come  here  late  to 
this  subject  of  wanting  to  save  what  I've  only 
really  come  to  appreciate  in  the  last  three 
years  after  having  seen  the  wreck  and  the 
wrack  and  the  ruin  we've  made  out  of  the 
East,  I  feel  a  little  bit  embarrassed  talking 
to  a  group  of  people  that  have  been  Involved 
In  it  so  many  years  longer  than  I  have. 
composition  and  frocxdxtres  of  thx 
poftti.ation  commission 

"Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  Population 
Commission,  because  It  Is  going  to  be,  I 
think,  the  bedrock  upon  which  most  of  us 
are  going  to  rest  our  arguments.  At  least  we 
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now  have  a  'blue-ribbon  Conunlsslon';  after 
all,  who  can  attack  something  that  John 
Rockefeller's  been  Chairman  of.  .  .  .  Bob 
Hansburger,  the  President  of  Boise  Cas- 
cade, is  on  it,  and  Mrs.  Chandler,  the  wife 
of  the  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  la 
on  It.  A  report  which  has  respectability — this 
Is  something  we've  all  needed  for  a  long  time, 
I  guess — something  we  can  cling  to. 

"It  was  an  interesting  two-year  process. 
The  Commission  .  .  .  was  divided,  two  years 
ago.  about  half  and  half.  Half  academics  with 
good  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  population 
stabilization,  reproduction,  fertility — the 
whole  gamut.  Charley  Westofl  of  the  Office  of 
Population  Research  at  Princeton  was  ovir 
Executive  Director,  and  half  of  the  Conmils- 
slon  knew  very  well  at  the  start  more  facts 
than  most  of  us  would  know  at  the  end.  The 
other  half  were  by  and  large  laymen,  or  lay- 
women  as  the  case  may  be — no  particular 
knowledge  of  politics,  a  pretty  neuter  mind, 
a  willingness  to  consider  facts. 

THE    UNITED     STATES    MUST    HAVE    POPUUITION 

STABiLrrT 
"By  the  end  of  the  two  years  of  meeting 
one  to  two  to  three  days  a  month,  month  In 
and  month  out,  for  two  years,  the  Commis- 
sion unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion, 
stated  in  their  Preface,  that  the  United 
States  must  'point  Itself  toward  population 
stability.'  By  'population  stability'  they 
meant  population  zero  as  soon  as  we  can 
rationally  get  there.  There  was  no  dissent 
to  that  conclusion.  And  that  Is  the  rock 
upon  which  we're  going  to  build  our  church. 

KFnCTS  or  POPXTLATION  ON  RESOUBCES 

".  .  .  the  Commission  report  breaks  down 
Into  two  to  three  categories.  One,  relatively 
routine,  ....  is  the  effect  of  population 
growth  on  resotirces,  on  recreation,  on  trans- 
portation, on  urban  living.  In  that  section 
there  are  no  recommendations  .... 

"Then  there's  another  section  that  .  .  . 
deals  with  government  reorganization,  try- 
ing to  center  research  In  one  area,  perhx^w 
having  a  census  every  five  years  Instead  of 
every  ten  years,  better  statistics — ^I  don't 
think  anyone  woiild  really  quarrel  with  the 
bulk  of  that  section.  Again,  there  were  no 
dissents  from  the  Commission. 

COMMISSION  EECOMMENSATIONS:  SEX 
EDUCATION 

"When  we  got  Into  the  third  part  of  the 
Report — this  was  the  'gutsy'  part,  the  rec- 
ommendations— there  were  numerous  dis- 
sents, althoiigh  the  majority  was  clear  all  the 
way  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done.  Bear  In 
mind  that  they  started  from  the  premise 
that  it's  necessary  for  this  country  to  stabi- 
lize Its  population,  that  there's  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  growth,  that  none  of  us  are  any 
richer,  financially,  spiritually  or  any  other 
way . . . 

The  Commission  started  off  with  education, 
and  specifically  they  said  sex  education,  and 
specifically  they  said  not  Just  community  or- 
ganizations and  churches  but  schools  shoiild 
undertake  (if  necessary  with  the  help  of  the 
Federal  government  and  Federal  grants)  ex- 
tensive sex  education,  so  that  at  least  at  a 
minimum  students,  Uds,  would  understand 
about  reproductive  biology.  That  isnt  asking 
too  much,  I  dont  think,  but  it's  a  step  that 
no  other  .  .  .  National  Commission  has  yet 
taken. 

COMMISSION    recommendations: 

COMFKEHENSIVE   CHILD    CASE 

"From  there,  they  went  to  child  care,  com- 
prehensive child  care,  not  Just  nurseries 
where  you  leave  yoiu*  kid  while  you're  work- 
ing, and  pick  her  up  or  pick  him  up  at  five 
o'clock — but  comprehensive  child  care,  en- 
compassing education,  nutrition,  and  health, 
BO  that  you  might.  In  full  confidence,  make 
a  choice  In  your  own  mind  as  to  whether  you 
prefer  to  stay  at  home  or  prefer  to  work  and 
leave  your  child  some  place  where  .  .  .  your 
ctilld  will  be  well  looked  after,  well  educated. 
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well  fed  and  well  cared  for.  The  Commission 
Is  quite  clear  in  Its  Report  in  saying  that 
without  that  option  there  are  any  number 
of  people  who  are  going  to  make  the  prefer- 
ence to  stay  home  because  they  want  to  make 
sure  that  their  children  have  a  decent  sur- 
rounding, and,  rather  than  ixin  the  risk  of 
a  bad  one  they  will  stay  home.  .  .  . 

COMMISSION  recommendations: 

CONTRACEPTION 

"Then  the  Commission  went  Into  [the  sub- 
ject of]  contraception.  Again,  not  too  much 
controversy  here;  we  have  passed  the  hur- 
dle— ^I  think  we  passed  it  in  the  Family 
Planning  Act  of  1970,  of  which  former  Sen- 
ator Joe  Tydlngs  was  the  instigator.  The 
Commission  simply  said  that  we  should  first 
have  a  program  of  research  that  will  pro- 
vide for  this  country  enough  variety  In  con- 
traceptive devices  and  techniques  for  men 
and  women  (and  I  emphasize  men  because  we 
have  shortchanged  research  on  the  male  side 
too  long) ,  enough  contraceptive  devices  and 
techniques  so  that  everybody  In  this  coun- 
try can  have  access  to  some  contraception 
that  they  can  physically  and  religiously  ac- 
cept— and  that  will  work. 

"Then  we  will  distribute  contraceptive  de- 
vices and  contraceptive  information  to  every- 
body in  this  country,  regardless  of  educa- 
tional background,  regardless  of  level  of  In- 
come, regardless  of  marital  status,  regardless 
of  age — I  think  we  are  over  the  hurdle  on 
that  philosophy.  We  haven't  got  the  money 
yet,  out  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  or  out  of  Congress,  but  I  think  we 
are  past  the  hurdle  of  the  fact  that  birth 
control  Information  should  not  be  avallaole 
[to  everyone.]  I  will  be  very  surprised  if  In 
anyplace  from  three  to  seven  years  we  have 
not  achieved  in  this  country  at  least  the  mas- 
sive avaUabiUty  of  acceptable  contraception. 
commission  recommendations:  that  steri- 
lization AND  all  OTHER  MEANS  OF  POPULA- 
TION    CONTROL    BE     ABSOLUTELY     VOLUNTARY 

"Then  the  Commission  .  .  .  stPont,ly  urged 
the  expansion  of  voluntary  sterilization;  I 
use  voluntary  here  and  use  it  everyplace  else. 
The  Commission  time  after  time  after  time 
emphasizes  voluntary,  voluntary,  voluntary  I 
There  is  no  compulsion  In  this  whole  Re- 
port; there's  no  genocide  In  the  whole 
Report;  there  Is  no  aim  at  any  minority 
group  in  the  whole  Report. 

"I  think  that  the  bulk  of  the  Commission- 
ers, If  they  were  forced  to  their  'druthers'  and 
had  to  make  a  choice  between  compulsive 
population  control  and  overpopulation, 
would  come  dovm  on  the  side  of  overpopula- 
tion. Most  of  us  have  a  fair  fear  of  a  majority 
In  this  country  deciding  what  minority  was 
going  to  populate  or  not  populate,  or  who 
was  going  to  be  sterilized,  or  who  was  going 
to  have  abortions.  The  Commission,  with 
enough  evidence,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  can  achieve  [stabilization]  voliin- 
tarily,  and  one  of  the  voluntary  ways  to  do 
it  is  sterilization,  which  Is,  of  course,  (I'm 
talking  about  men) — one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive population  stabilization  tools  available 
today.  I'm  frank  to  say  I'm  surprised  at  the 
acceptance  of  sterilization  over  the  past  three 
years.  It's  been  the  biggest  single  growth,  I 
think,  In  public  acceptance  and  willingness 
...  to  come  around.  Abortion,  for  those  of 
us  who  have  been  Involved  In  pushing  It .  .  . 
I  think  Intuitively  had  a  sense  there  was  a 
massive  support  for  abortion;  most  of  us 
did  not  assume  a  massive  support  for 
sterilization — and  there  is! 

COMMISSION  recommendations:  abortion 
".  .  .  when  you  get  to  .  .  .  abortion,  the 
Commission  'bit  the  bullet,'  said  simply  we 
ought  to  have  legalized  abortion.  They  used 
the  New  York  statute  is  a  model.  It's  not  a 
bad  statute — 24  weeks  and  no  residency.  They 
said  we  ought  to  have  this  either  In  every 
state  or  wp  ought  to  have  It  nationally.  As 
far  as  I'm  concerned,  we  ought  to  have  It 
nationally,  and  that  Is  the  reason  Tve  Intio- 
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duced  a  National  Abortion  Bill  which.  If  It 
did  pass,  would  In  effect  enact  the  equivalent 
of  the  New  York  statute  nationwide. 

michigan  and  the  noht  for  leoalizxd 
abortion 

"Now  In  passing  let  me  say  something  heia 
about  Michigan.  In  my  mind  this  year  Michi- 
gan may  be  the  A3.M.  of  abortion.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  battle  Joined  In  Michigan 
in  November— legalized  abortion  will  be  on 
the  ballot  as  It  was  in  Washington  [state] 
a  few  years  ago.  Only  Washington  sits  off 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  this  nation  and 
people  can  say,  'Well,  It's  a  small  state,  and 
It's  not  a  typical  cross-section.'  But  they 
can't  say  that  about  Michigan;  it's  got  ten 
million  people  and  it's  got  ethnic  back- 
grounds and  it's  got  racial  backgrounds.  It's 
got  religious  backgrounds,  and  Republicans 
ana  Democrats,  and  auto  workers  and  every- 
thing else.  If  legalized  abortion  Is  on  the 
ballot  in  Michigan  and  falls,  we're  going  to 
be  set  back  five  years,  and  If  It's  on  the  bal- 
lot and  passes,  we're  going  to  advance  five 
years — because  people  will  be  able  to  point 
to  that  state  and  say,  'This  is  a  typical  Amer- 
ican state  with  a  big  population,  and  there 
the  public  wanted  It,  and  that's  evidence  that 
we  ought  to  have  it  In  the  nation.' 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  ZPG  would  be 
very  wise,  If  they  had  to  pick  out  any  single 
one  thing  this  year  to  focus  on,  [to  concen- 
trate on]  the  necessity  for  passing  that  bill. 
And  you  all  know  what  we're  up  against  once 
It  gets  on  the  ballot — ^the  amount  of  money 
that  the  opponents  will  have  is  Just  unbeliev- 
able In  comparison  to  the  money  the  pro- 
ponents will  have.  I  would  hate  to  see  that 
issue  lost,  now  that  the  people  of  Michigan 
have  gotten  the  signatures  fmd  put  It  on  the 
ballot. 

commission  recommendations:  health 
care;  equal  rights  for  women 

"Well,  then,  the  Commission  went  on  and 
poked  Itself  a  bit  Into  health  services,  and 
said  that  all  health  services  relating  to  fer- 
tility, Including  contraception,  prenatal  care, 
birth,  abortion — everything— should  be  fully 
covered  either  by  presently  existing  private 
or  public  health  plans  or  fully  covered  by  the 
government.  So  that  there  would  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  lack  of  health  care  In  the  entire 
field  of  fertility. 

"And  then  lastly  .  .  .  the  Commission  hit 
very  strongly  on  equal  rights  tor  women. 
They  specifically  came  out  and  endorsed  the 
proposal  that  was  then  before  the  Senate 
(has  now  passed) — a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment for  equal  rights.  .  .  .  The  Commission 
Just  very  clearly  said  that  working  women — 
women  who  work  for  pay  in  offices — have 
27%  fewer  children  than  women  who  work 
for  nothing  at  home.  The  most  underutilized 
talent  In  this  world  Is  the  brainpower  of 
women,  and  It's  not  enough  that  they  get 
Just  equal  pay  for  equal  work  (because  that 
Is  relatively  easy  to  achieve  and  police) ,  but 
that  the  more  Important  thing  is  that  those 
[men]  who  are  in  supervisory  positions,  as 
they  look  upon  a  few  of  the  subordinates 
below,  are  willing  to  concede  that  women 
can  equally  think  and  perhaps  equally  man- 
age with  men,  and  that  they  shoxUd  be  en- 
titled to  try  out  their  talents  and  their 
brainpower. 

politicians  rely  on  womaitpower 

"Here  I  think  most  of  us  In  politics  are 
perhaps  a  bit  ahead  of  the  public  and  cer- 
tainly ahead  of  businesses.  I  know  of  no  suc- 
cessful politicians  (at  least  In  the  genera- 
tion I'm  In)  that  would  say  that  they  have 
been  elected  on  anything  other  than  woman- 
power.  The  women  have  thought  It  through, 
they've  fought  It  through,  they  have  worked 
It  through.  Most  of  our  contemporaries  who 
are  men  will  pat  us  on  the  back  and  tell  us 
how  great  we  are  and  take  us  to  the  Elks 
Club — but  they  wont  work.  And  women  will. 
And  I  think  that  Is  a  power.  In  terms  of 
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intellectual  capacity  and  In  terms  of  abUlty 
that  business  and  government  are  going  to 
have  to  come  to  realize. 

the  philosophy  of  wanting  fewer  children 
must  continue 
"I'm  convinced  that  with  really  only  five 
things  (if  we  look  at  them  from  the  Federal 
level)— abortion,  sterUizatlon,  contraception, 
equal  rights,  day  care— we  can  achieve  ZPG 
In  this  country  as  soon  as  It  la  rationally 
possible  to  achieve  It.  I'm  not  one  of  those 
who  thinks  we're  going  to  get  to  ZPQ  next 
year  because  we'd  have  to  go  to  a  birth  rate 
of  1  2  and  I  don't  think  that  is  likely.  But  we 
are  approaching  2.11,  which  is  our  replace- 
ment level,  counting  our  Immigration  In  this 
country.  We  can  make  it  with  Just  those  five 
things  If— and  the  if  is  is  that  the  psychology 
and  the  philosophy  of  this  nation  continues 
as  it  has  In  the  last  three  to  four  years.  That 
phUosophy  Is  to  want  fewer  children.  That 
philosophy  Is  to  want  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment, and  to  tie  the  destruction  of  It  to  an 
ever-burgeoning  population.  Because  If  the 
philosophy   changes,   if   we   decide   In   this 
country  that  we  want  to  have  three  children 
per  family,  we'U  have  them,  and  aU  of  the 
abortion  laws  and  sterilization  laws  and  con- 
traception laws  really  won't  amount  to  a 
damn — because  people  will  choose  not  to  pay 
attention  to  them. 

"So  reaUy  aU  that  this  Commission  Is  ask- 
ing is  that  we: 

(1)  remove  the  Impediments  that  at  the 
moment  prevent  people  from  having  what- 
ever control  over  their  own  fertUlty  they 
want; 

(2)  we  offer  the  Inducements,  or  at  least 
the  avallabUlty,  of  the  sterilization  or  the 
contraception— so  that  people  can  have  total 
control,  as  they  choose,  over  their  own  fer- 
tility. 

"The  burden  and  the  effort  Is  really  going 
to  fall  back  again  to  the  ZPOers  and  the 
others  of  similar  philosophy,  because  for 
better  or  for  worse  laws  In  this  country  cam- 
not  make  people  quit  popxilatlng  or  start 
populating.  The  change  that  people  like  Dick 
Lamm  [D-Colorado  Representative;  also  the 
Immediate  past  President  of  National  ZPQ] 
has  brought  about  In  the  last  two  to  three 
years,  and  the  efforts  that  the  Carl  Popes 
and  the  Paul  Ehrlchs  and  the  ZPGers  have 
had  In  this  nation  Is  extraordinary.  When 
you  realize  that  three  or  four  years  ago  peo- 
ple didn't  even  talk  about  abortion,  didn't 
even  talk  about  population  (except  for  what 
were  then  regarded  as  a  few  radical  nuts), 
and  how  far  we  have  gone  In  such  a  short 
time.  The  people  sitting  In  this  room  to- 
night, and  I  would  Judge  as  I  look  at  It,  to 
be  no  more  than  probably  300,  spread 
throughout  this  nation,  can  be  the  differ- 
ence In  terms  of  philosophy  as  to  which 
way  we  go.  There's  nothing  by  law  that  can 
push  you  ahead  and  there's  nothing  by  law 
that  can  take  away  your  energy. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    WILL    RESPOND    WHEN    THE 
PUBLIC  THUNDERS 

"The  greatest  asset  that  politicians  have 
Is  an  uncanny  ability  to  keep  their  ears  to 
the  ground.  (Although  Winston  ChurchUl 
once  described  It  as  an  undignified  position.) 
If  politicians  have  learned  anything.  It's  to 
sense  the  changes  In  public  opinion;  and 
Buccessfvil  politicians  sense  It  well  enough  to 
be  Just  far  enough  ahead  of  the  tide  to  move 
with  It.  We  really  do  have  a  responsive  gov- 
ernment when  the  public  thunders,  and  the 
public  Is  Just  on  the  verge  of  thundering 
about  population  stability— and  they're  go- 
ing to  thvmder  because  the  300  people  In  this 
room  push  them  and  prod  them,  cajole  them 
and  persuade  them. 

"Now  I  guess  what  I'm  asking  is  that  for 
those  of  lis  In  politics  who  are  willing  to  stick 
our  necks  out  and  run  the  risk  of  the  possl- 
blUty  of  political  defeat,  that  you  support  us. 
Tho&9  of  us  In  elective  office  are  saying  to  you 
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that  all  we're  asking  is  your  help  and  your 
hearts,  and  we  will  accomplish  together  what 
none  of  us  will  accomplish  alone. 

"what  you  are  in  this  WORLD  WILL  BE  YOURS 

forever" 
"The  last  thing  to  remember  is  that  what 
we  accomplish  Is  not  necessarily  going  to  be 
measured  by  our  contemporaries,  and  some 
of  us  may  suffer  political  defeat.  What's 
really  going  to  be  measured  Is  if  25  or  60 
years  from  now  my  son  or  grandson  can 
still  find  a  few  rushing  mountain  streams 
that  haven't  been  dammed  up  to  produce 
electricity  for  half  a  bUUon  people,  or  he  can 
still  find  a  few  forests  that  havent  been 
clear  cut,  and  can  still  find  a  few  places  he 
can  go  without  hearing  the  howl  of  a  Honda, 
or  the  chug  of  a  chalnsaw.  And  If  somehow 
he  can  experience  tranquility  as  an  actuality 
and  not  Just  a  memory — because  we  were 
successful  25  or  50  years  earlier  In  stemming 
the  fiood  of  population,  then  we  have  been 
successful.  Then  I  think  we  will  have  lived 
the  adage  that  says,  'What  you  have  In  this 
world  when  you  die  will  pass  to  somebody 
else,  but  what  you  are  In  this  world  will  be 
yours  forever.' " 


DONORS  DESERTING  McGOVERN 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HO¥SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
will  readily  admit  that  finances  are  not 
the  whole  consideration  of  a  political 
campaign,  but  we  realize  that  in  a  coun- 
try of  210  million  people  there  must  be 
some  way  of  reaching  the  voters.  For  the 
first  time  in  more  than  30  years  there  are 
substantial   ideolt^cal    differences   be- 
tween the  parties  and  the  nominees.  Ben 
A.  Franklin  of  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service  has  polled  35  Democrats  who 
contributed  substantially  in  the  past  to 
Democratic  candidates.  Fifteen  said  they 
will  give  little  or  nothing  to  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  Senator  George  Mc- 
GovERN.  Of  this  group  13  said  they  will 
help  finance  and  will  vote  for  the  reelec- 
tion of  President  Nixon.  Seventeen  others 
were  "undecided   but  leaning  to  Mc- 
GovERN,"  some  saying  that,  because  of 
previous  heavy  contributions,  they  could 
not  afford  to  help  Senator  McGovern 
"as  much  as  I  would  Uke  to."  Only  three 
of  the  35  pledged  all  out  support  for 
their  party's  nominee. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  radi- 
cal shift  and  Mr.  Franklin  has  set  them 
out  as  an  Interesting  development  in  the 
1972  campaign  for  President.  His  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  August  9,  1972, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Star,  follows: 
Some  of  Rich  Donors  DBSKBTnTO 
Democrats 
(By  Ben  A.  PrankUn) 
Fifteen  of  85  wealthy  Democrats  who  ooo- 
trtbuted  a  total  of  $1.2  mUllon  to  the  preoon- 
ventlon  nominating  campaigns  of  Sens.  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  and  Edmvmd  S.  Muskle 
say  they  will  give  nothing  or  only  token 
amounts  to  the  presidential  campaign  of  Ben. 
George  S.  McGovern.  Thirteen  of  them  taj 
they  will  help  to  finance  and  will  vote  tat  the 

re-election  of  President  Nixon.  

Of  the  remaining  20,  17  said  they  were 
"tmdeclded  but  leaning  to  MoOovem,"  or 
that  they  had  much  such  heavy  campaign 
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contributions  earlier  In  the  year  that  they 
cotad  not  afford  to  help  McGovern  "as  much 
as  I'd  like  to." 

The  three — all  former  Muskle  supporters — 
who  said  they  were  "100  percent  for  Mc- 
Govern" and  would  contribute  substantially 
to  his  campaign  were:  Mrs.  Jean  Benjamin 
of  New  York,  wife  of  the  oochalrman  of 
United  Artists  Corp.  ($18,760  to  Muskle); 
Clark  M.  Clifford,  the  Washington  lawyer  and 
former  secretary  of  defense  ($10,000  to  Mtis- 
kle) ,  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Pomerance  of  Cos  Cob, 
Conn.,  an  architect's  wife  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  McGovern  task  force  on  national  se- 
curity ($25,000  to  Muskle). 

These  results  of  a  telephone  check  of  large 
contributors  to  the  unsuccessful  Humphrey 
and  Muskle  nomination  campaigns  suggest 
that  many  of  the  most  affluent  Humphrey- 
Muskle  financial  backers  will  not  support 
McGovern. 

McGovern's  financial  advisers  have  been 
saying  that  they  expect  some  decrease  in  tra- 
ditional or  "regular"  Democratic  campaign 
money — ^perhaps  as  much  as  $6  million  to 
$8  million,  money  that  Humphrey  might  have 
gained  had  he  been  the  nominee. 

A  few  weeks  ago — before  the  withdrawal  of 
Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  of  Missouri  as  Mc- 
Govern's running  mate — the  McGovern  ad- 
visers were  confident  that  all  or  most  of  the 
difference  could  be  made  up  through  an  ag- 
gressive maU  appeal  to  a  mllUon  small  con- 
tributors. 

But  now  there  Is  doubt  In  the  McOovem 
camp.  The  mailings  are  generally  being  de- 
layed. And  If  the  Impact  of  the  Eagleton  con- 
troversy on  small  donors  Is  anything  like  Its 
Impact  on  big  donors,  the  basic  financing 
calculations  of  the  Democratic  presidential 
campaign  this  year  could  be  In  Jeopardy. 

Scores  of  wealthy  Jewish  contributors— 
particularly  to  the  "regular"  Democratic 
candidacy  of  Humphrey — already  have  indi- 
cated they  will  not  support  the  McOovem 
effort.  They  have  reportedly  done  so  chiefly 
for  fear  that  he  Is  not  sufficiently  militant  In 
his  support  for  Israel,  a  charge  McOovem 
aides  deny,  or  that  he  Is  hostile  to  the  legiti- 
mate economic  needs  of  business. 

But  the  telephone  survey  disclosed  that  the 
defecting  or  doubting  Democrats,  many  of 
whom  agreed  to  speak  only  If  promised 
anonymity,  also  Included  well-known  non- 
Jewlsh  UberalB.  Their  doubts  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Israel.  Some  sounded  surprised  by 
their  own  pro-Nlxon  thoughts. 

"I'm  trying  to  Imagine  my  own  words  say- 
ing this,"  was  the  comment  of  one  of  the 
country's  most  successful  liberal  magazine 
editors,  who  gave  $16,000  to  McOovem's  pre- 
conventlon  Democratic  opponents. 

"I  suppose  at  the  moment.  If  I  had  to  go 
Into  the  booth  and  vote  today,  I'd  vote  for 
McOovem.  I  am  leaning,  not  definite.  But  I 
am  keeping  my  pores  open,  as  amazing  m 
that  sounds  even  to  me." 

If  Nixon  covUd  make  some  "real  headway" 
In  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  editor 
said,  "I  could  weU  vote  for  him." 

Another  business  executive,  the  head  of  a 
Midwest  aersol  manufacturing  company  and 
a  life-long  Democrat,  said  he  was  now  con- 
tributing to  Nixon's  campaign. 

He  gave  at  least  $12,600  to  Humphrey  ear- 
lier this  year. 

"I  think  the  guy  Is  dangerous,"  he  said 
of  McOovem.  "He  talks  about  doing  this  and 
doing  that  and  his  figxires  never  add  up.  I 
Just  wouldn't  want  him." 

Asked  If  representatives  of  the  Republican 
Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President  had 
called  on  blm  after  the  McOovem  nomina- 
tion, he  replied  "Yep,  they  arrived  about 
five  minutes  later." 

After  McOovem  was  nominated  last  month, 
Nlzon  fund  raisers  also  aproached  Democrats 
on  the  West  Coast  and  In  New  York,  par- 
ticularly Jewish  contributors  who  had  sup- 
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ported  Humphrey.  "It  was  easy  work  for 
them."  one  former  Humphrey  contributor 
said. 

Stanley  Ooldblum,  the  chairman  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Equity  Funding  Corporation  of 
Anier:ca  in  Los  Angeles,  said  that  "in  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  McOovern"  he  had  contributed 
$50,000  to  Humphrey's  nomination  com- 
palgn — $25,000  In  direct  contributions  and  a 
$25,000  loan. 

He  said  that  he  was  now  making  "substan- 
tial" contributions  to  the  Nixon  campaign. 
He  also  said  that  he  had  contributed  to  can- 
didates of  both  parties  in  the  past. 

"Mr.  Nixon  represents  the  kind  of  society 
that  I  would  prefer  to  live  in,  not  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern."  Goldblum  said  in  an  Interview.  "I 
could  have  lived  with  Humphrey  as  president, 
but  not  McGovern." 

Goldblum  said  that  his  dissatisfaction  with 
McGovern's  alleged  weakness  on  American 
support  of  Israel  was  "really  not  the  most 
persuasive  argument  I  have  heard." 

"I  feel  he  Is  dangerous  for  the  economy," 
he  said. 

Another  Los  Angeles  executive  Eugene  V. 
Klein,  board  chairman  of  the  National  Gen- 
eral Corporation,  said: 

"I  have  been  a  Democrat  all  of  the  time, 
I  have  never  made  a  Republican  contribu- 
tion. But  I  am  leaning  to  Mr.  NUon.  I  wlU 
neither  vote  for  nor  contribute  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern. because  I  am  in  enormous  disagree- 
ment with  his  economic  policies,  and  I  doubt 
his  ability  to  run  the  country." 

Klein  gave  8100.000  to  the  Humphrey  cam- 
paign— $37,500  In  contributions  and  $62,500 
In  loans. 

In  New  York,  the  most  spectacular  loss  for 
McGovern  was  that  of  Meshulam  Rlklls. 
chalrnian,and  president  of  the  Rapid-Ameri- 
can Corporation,  a  retail  and  manufacturing 
conglomerate.  Rlklls.  who  contributed  or  lent 
$150,000  to  Humphrey,  declined  to  be  inter- 
viewed but  instructed  his  secretary  to  say 
that  "he  wUl  vote  for  President  Nixon." 


HELPING  OUR  ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 
Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
one  of  my  fine  constituents  was  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  his  effortB^to  protect  the  en- 
vironment In  dairy  management.  The 
article,  published  in  the  May  issue  of 
Soil  Conservation,  reads  as  follows: 

Prodtjcino  WiTHOtrr  PoLLtrriNG 
(By  James  N.  Krlder) 

It  was  1970  when  get-tough  pollution- 
control  legislation  began  to  emerge  in  Flor- 
ida. In  the  agricultural  sector,  this  new 
legislation  posed  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
dairy  industry.  But  the  positive  response  of 
Florida  dairymen  has  put  them  in  the  fore- 
front among  all  industries  in  leading  the  way 
to  compliance. 

P.  L.  Snyder,  owner  of  the  Sunnyhlll  Dairy 
near  DeLeon  Spring  in  Voltisla  County,  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  In  a  program  that  stresses 
"being  good  neighbors  with  the  environ- 
ment." 

"Early  In  1970,  the  alternatives  were  not  too 
desirable,"  says  Snyder.  "Most  of  the  talk  was 
about  the  kind  of  sewage  treatment  vised  by 
municipalities.  Those  systems  are  costly  to 
build  and  to  operate.  Dairymen  had  to  And 
less  costly  facilities  or  face  the  prospect  of 
going  out  of  business." 
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Snyder,  long  a  cooperator  with  the  Volusia 
Conservation  District,  learned  about  a 
new  approach  to  animal-waste  treatment — 
the  lagoon  system — through  the  district.  He 
and  his  dairy  manager.  Alvln  Gephart,  de- 
cided that  when  design  criteria  became 
available  the  Sunnyhlll  Dairy  would  be  one 
of  the  first  in  Florida  to  try  the  lagoons. 

The  dairy's  adequate  land  area,  soils, 
topography,  and  grassland  management  pro- 
gram made  it  easier  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  design  the  waste -treatment  sys- 
tem. 

The  484  acres  range  from  level  to  gently 
rolling  hills;  the  soils  are  sandy  to  sandy 
loam.  The  principal  grass  crop  Is  Pensacola 
bahiagrass,  which  Is  overseeded  with  rye- 
grass for  winter  grazing.  One  thousand  cows 
are  held  on  nearby  pastures  between  twlce- 
a-day  mllkings.  More  than  78,000  gallons  of 
water  are  used  each  day  for  washing  the 
cows  before  each  milking  and  cleaning  the 
cow-holding  areas  after  milking. 

Snyder's  waste-treatment  system  consists 
of  three  separate  measures:  an  anaerobic 
lagoon,  a  holding  lagoon,  and  a  system  for 
distributing  the  effluent  on  the  land. 

Wash  water  and  its  waste  load  are  flushed 
through  a  low-velocity  open  ditch  and 
dropped  through  a  corrugated  metal  pipe 
into  the  anaerobic  lagoon.  There  it  takes  15 
days  for  the  biological  reduction  of  solids. 
Tests  have  shown  that  this  treatment  pro- 
vides as  much  as  a  90  percent  reduction  in 
biochemical  oxygen  demand.  Snyder's  lagoon 
is  535  feet  long.  100  feet  wide,  and  15  feet 
deep,  which  Is  adequate  for  his  milking  herd. 

In  the  second  stage,  gravity  pulls  the 
effluent  through  a  corrugated  metal  pipe  into 
the  holding  pond  where  it  is  held  for  7  days. 
Further  treatment  does  take  place  in  this 
pond,  but  the  pond  serves  primarily  as  a 
storage  basin  for  water  that  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  during  periods  of  excess  rainfall.  It 
also  helps  to  avoid  continuous  overflow. 

The  final  step  in  the  treatment  process  is  a 
modem  adaption  of  the  age-old  practlr«^ 
of  applying  manure  to  the  land  as  fertilizer. 
Although  wastes  in  the  detention  basin  have 
essentially  been  degraded,  the  effluent  con- 
tains substantial  quantites  of  plant  nutri- 
ents. Gephart's  objective  Is  to  dispose  of  the 
animal  wastes,  but  he  recognizes  the  bene- 
fits from  the  supplemental  plant  nutrients. 

A  pump  and  dlesel  power  unit  were  In- 
stalled to  get  the  effluent  from  the  detention 
pond  to  44  acres  of  bahiagrass  pasture,  sub- 
divided to  allow  for  rotating  the  applications. 

The  effluent  is  pumped  to  the  pasture 
through  a  pipeline  along  which  are  located 
a  series  of  portable  lateral  lines  at  100-foot 
Intervals.  Each  lateral  line  has  impact-type 
sprinklers  along  its  length.  Gephart  operates 
two  laterals  at  a  time  for  4  hours,  then  ac- 
tivates two  other  laterals  on  the  same  side 
of  the  pipeline  for  a  similar  period.  This 
process  is  continued  on  one  side  of  the  pipe- 
line until  half  the  field  is  irrigated.  The  lines 
are  then  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  pipe- 
line, and  Irrigation  continues  for  the  other 
half  of  the  field.  The  effluent  is  supplemented 
from  a  nearby  10-lnch  well  to  provide  stiffl- 
clent  irrigation  water. 

To  date,  67  lagoon  waste-treatment  sys- 
tems, serving  more  than  42,000  dairy  cows, 
have  been  installed  on  dairy  farms  in  the 
state.  The  largest  system,  serves  a  herd  of 
1.950  cows.  With  an  estimated  271,000  dairy 
cows  in  Florida,  a  sizable  Job  remains  to  be 
done.  But  with  people  like  Snyder  and  Gep- 
hart, who  are  willing  to  be  Innovative,  the 
Job  will  be  an  easier  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we,  too,  commend  Mr. 
Snyder  and  his  manager,  Mr.  Grephart, 
for  their  efforts  in  helping  find  ways  to 
better  our  environment. 
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TIPPECANOE    RIVER    GETS    CLEAN 
REPORT 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILLIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  join  several 
Indiana  environmentalists  in  paddling 
down  the  Tippecanoe  River  to  inspect  for 
pollution  in  the  water.  The  river  had  been 
seriously  damaged  in  previous  months  by 
an  oil  spill  and  dumping  of  wastewater 
directly  into  the  river — so  seriously  dam- 
aged that  hundreds  of  fish  were  killed 
in  this  famous  angler's  paradise. 

Alarmed  citizens  contacted  me,  and 
soon  the  Indiana  Stream  Pollution  Con- 
trol Board  and  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  were  working  together  to 
take  quick  action  to  remedy  this  damage. 

On  our  recent  canoe  trip,  a  State  biol- 
ogist took  several  water  samples,  for  a 
factual  determination  of  just  how  pol- 
luted the  water  still  was,  after  the  clean- 
up effort.  Just  today  I  received  his  report, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  shows  the 
Tippecanoe  has  recovered  completely. 

Tliis  proves  to  me  that  clean  water  can 
be  a  reality  when  the  residents  of  a  com- 
munity take  a  real  concern  with  their 
environment  and  act  quickly  to  remedy 
any  accidents  or  sources  of  pollution, 
once  discovered. 

I  have  enclosed  for  the  study  of  my 
colleagues  the  final  report  from  the 
State  on  the  water  quality  test  results.  I 
see  in  these  results  a  good  indication  that 
we  are  making  headway  and  that  we  can 
clean  up  our  country's  pollution  with  the 
same  dedication  shown  in  cleaning  up 
the  Tippecanoe  River. 

The  report  follows: 

Report  of  StmvET  of  Tippecanoe  River 

INTRODUCTION 

At  the  request  of  Hon.  Elwood  H.  Hillis. 
M.C..  a  representative  of  the  Stream  Pollution 
Control  Board,  Mr.  L.  Robert  Carter,  Chief, 
Surveys  Section,  Division  of  Water  Pollution 
Control,  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  ac- 
companied a  four-mile  float  trip  of  the  Tip- 
pecanoe River  downstream  from  U.S.  High- 
way 31  at  Rochester.  The  trip  was  prompted 
by  the  concern  of  local  citizens  over  the  qual- 
ity of  the  river  following  pollution  of  the 
river  resulting  from  the  spill  of  chicken 
manure  near  Warsaw  In  October,  1971.  and 
crude  oil  spills  occurring  In  January  at 
Rochester. 

METHOD  OF  SUBVET 

Samples  were  taken  by  boat  from  the  Tip- 
pecanoe River  and  tributaries  thereto  for  a 
distance  of  approximately  four  miles  down- 
stream from  the  U.S.  31  bridge  at  Rochester. 
The  only  known  significant  pollution  source 
In  the  reach  Is  the  Rochester  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  plant  which  discharges  to  Mill 
Creek  and  thence  to  the  Tippecanoe  River, 
approximately  two  miles  downstream.  Dis- 
solved oxygen  and  temperature  reading  were 
obtained  in  the  field  using  a  YSI  dissolved 
oxygen  meter.  Physical  observations  noting 
water  clartty,  stream  bed  conditions,  aquatic 
life,  outfalls,  etc.  were  made.  Laboratory 
analyses  were  performed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health  Water  and  Sewage  Laboratory. 
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FINDINGS 

The  survey  results  are  tabulated  on  the 
attached  summary.  It  Is  noted  that  all  dis- 
solved oxygen  concentrations  were  well  above 
the  minimum  of  4.0  mg/1  specified  for  aqua- 
tic life  in  Stream  Pollution  Control  Board 
Regulation  SPC  lR-2  and  that  all  fecal  con- 
form bacteria  concentrations  were  also  well 
below  the  criteria  for  partial-body  contact 
recreation. 

No  pollution  discharges  were  observed  in 
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the  reach,  even  in  built-up  cottage  areas.  The 
water  was  extremely  clear  and  neither  the 
stream  bed  nor  the  banks  showed  any  signs 
of  oil  from  the  spUls  in  January. 

The  river  met  the  water  quality  criteria 
specified  In  Stream  Pollution  Control  Board 
Regulation  SPC  lR-2  In  every  respect. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  reach  of  the  Tippecanoe  River  met  the 
water  quality  criteria  specified  in  Stream  Pol- 
lution Control  Board  Regulation  SPC  lR-2 
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and  appeared  to  be  fully  recovered  from  the 
pollution  of  chicken  manure  spUled  in  Octo- 
ber 1971,  and  from  spills  of  crude  oil  lost  in 
January  1972.  The  discharge  of  treated  sew- 
age from  the  City  of  Rochester  via  Mill  Creek 
did  not  adversely  affect  the  bacteriological 
or  dissolved  oxygen  quality  of  the  river. 

The  Tippecanoe  River  In  the  reach  studied, 
and  most  likely  for  many  miles  upstream  and 
downstream  from  this  area,  is  suitable  for 
partial-body  contact  recreation,  aquatic  life, 
and  other  legitimate  iises. 


SUMMARY-TIPPECANOE  RIVER  SURVEY,  ROCHESTER  TO  GERMANY  BRIDGE,  JULY  1.  1972 


Station 


Location 


Dissolved  Fecal 

oxygen  colitorin 

(nig./l.)    (per  100  ml.) 


Suspended  Total 

BOD  solids        phosphate. 

(mg./l.)  (mg./l.)  as  PO.  (mg.rt.)  Physicial  observations 


1  .  Tippecanoe  River  U.S.  31 10.5 

A-l".^] Unnamed  ditch  at  confluence  with  Tippecanoe 

2  Tippecanoe  River  just  upstream  from  Mill  Creek..                 7. 6 
ftli""  MillCreek  at  confluence  v»ith  Tippecanoe  River 

3  "■"      Tippecanoe  River  at  U.S.  31  bypass 7.4 

4'      Tippecanoe  River  >^  mile  downstream  from  U.S.  7.7 

31  bypass. 
5 Tippecanoe  River  at  Germany  Bridge  boat  landing..  9.0 


70 

1.3 

1.2 

70 

<1.0 

380 

1.6 

50 

<1.0 

90 

<1.0 

60 


<1.0 


2.0  0.7  Water  clear,  sandy  bottom,  no  sludge,  silt,  or  debris 

4.0  1.1 

1. 0  .3          Do. 

2  0  13.0  Somewhat  turbid,  no  sludge,  scum,  or  odor. 

6  0  1.0  Increased  turbidity  due  to  highway  construction. 

6.0  1.0  Water  clear,  sandy  bottom,  no  sludge,  silt,  or  debris. 

6.0  .6 


A  LITERARY  CONTEST 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
year  a  literary  contest  was  held  in  east- 
ern Oregon.  The  result  of  that  contest, 
an  exceptional  collection  of  poems  and 
stories,  has  now  been  published.  Mr. 
George  Venn,  an  instructor  at  Eastern 
Oregon  College,  did  an  excellent  job  of 
directing  this  contest  which  elicited  cre- 
ative writing  from  both  the  young  and 
old  throughout  the  vast  area  of  eastern 
Oregon.  He  says  in  his  preface  to  the 
literary  supplement  that,  as  described 
for  the  Oregon  Arts  Commission  and  the 
regional  newspaper  publishers,  the  con- 
test was  designed  to  encourage  the  crea- 
tion of  imaginative  literature  so  that  it 
might  be  seen  as  more  worthy  of  eastern 
Oregon's  attention. 

The  literary  contest  also  wanted  to 
make  it  more  obvious  to  readers  in  the 
region  that  good  poems  and  stories  are 
not  only  written  by  people  in  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles,  but  they  are  also  writ- 
ten for  the  man  out  on  the  rim  of  the 
Malheur  Desert  who  is  willing  to  leaf 
through  the  supplement.  And  what  that 
man  reads  in  the  supplement  will  not  be 
written  by  someone  who  has  never  seen 
Steens  Mountain,  walked  through  the 
Strawberry  Mountains  or  fished  in  the 
middle  fork  of  the  John  Day;  it  is  writ- 
ten by  idigenous  talent  writers  who  know 
which  end  of  the  cow  gets  up  first,  and 
where  all  the  hunters  come  from  in  the 
faU. 

I  would  like  today  to  include  from  that 
supplement  an  excerpt.  It  is  a  traditional 
Indian  tale,  simple,  and  beautiful,  writ- 
ten by  an  Indian  of  eastern  Oregon.  The 
excerpt  follows : 

The  trees  down  in  the  valley  didnt  have 
fires  in  them.  It  was  to  be  a  cold  winter  that 
year.  They  didn't  want  to  spend  another 
cold  winter. 

So  coyote  agreed  to  help  the  trees. 

The  next  morning  Coyote  took  off  for  the 
high  mountain  where  the  trees  that  had  the 
fire  lived. 


It  was  very  late  the  next  night  when  Coy- 
ote got  to  the  mountains.  In  order  not  to  be 
seen,  he  had  to  sneak  up  from  where  he  was, 
so  that  the  trees  wouldnt  see  him. 

Lucky  for  Coyote.  The  trees  were  having  a 
meeting  and  keeping  warm.  It  was  cold  high 
up. 

Coyote  saw  his  chance  to  steal  fire.  He 
moved  fast,  took  the  Are.  He  ran  down  the 
mountain  with  trees  chasing  him. 

As  one  tree  got  tired,  another  tree  would 
take  off  after  the  Coyote.  All  the  trees  tried 
and  failed  to  catch  Coyote.  Trees  were  spread 
out  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  bot- 
tom, there  to  stay  forever. 

The  trees  In  the  valley  received  Are  and 
were  happy;  they  thanked  Coyote  for  help- 
ing. Coyote  was  happy  and  more. 


FATHER  REINERT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY  DISCUSSES  THE  SUR- 
VIVAL OF  PRIVATE  COLLEGES 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  mssouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  St.  Louis 
University  is  the  oldest  university  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  institutions  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  world.  Founded  in  1818,  the 
school  has  been  administered  since  1829 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  had  entered 
this  area  several  years  earlier  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  President  James 
Monroe  and  Bishop  Louis  W.  V.  Du  Bourg 
of  Louisiana,  under  a  program  intended 
primarily  to  help  Indians  in  the  new 
American  West.  The  university  was  char- 
tered by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mis- 
souri in  1832,  and  celebrated  its  150th 
anniversary  in  1968-69  in  a  year-long 
series  of  intellectual  and  cultural  events 
under  the  theme  "Knowledge  and  the  Fu- 
ture of  Man." 

This  event  was  formally  noted  by  Con- 
gress in  Public  Law  90-611,  approved 
October  21,  1968,  which  extended  the 
greetings  and  felicitations  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  univer- 
sity for  the  promotion  and  deepening  of 
"human  understanding  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  human  knowledge  for  the  com- 


mon good  of  all  men."  As  a  devoted 
friend  of  St.  Louis  University,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  sponsor  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 691  which  became  Public  Law  90- 
611.  All  of  us  in  St.  Louis  are  proud  of 
this  fine  institution. 

THREAT  TO  THE  QUALITY  AKD  INDEPENDENCE  Of 
BOTH  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

It  was  therefore  with  profound  con- 
cern that  I  read  in  the  Mirror  of  Public 
Opinion  section  on  the  editorial  page  of 
a  recent  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch excerpts  from  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Reverend  Paul  C.  Reinert.  S.J., 
president  of  St.  Louis  University,  to  a 
meeting  of  the  higher  education  execu- 
tive oflBcers,  indicating  that  not  only  St. 
Louis  University  but  all  private  colleges 
f8u:e  a  growing  challenge  and  threat 
from  those  who  feel  that  the  day  of  the 
private  college  is  ending,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  end. 

Describing  a  series  of  conferences  and 
conversations  he  held  last  summer  with 
opinion  leaders  throughout  the  country, 
businessmen,  legislators,  vmion  o£Qcials, 
government  administrators,  writers  and 
editors,  and  fellow  educators  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors — Father  Rein- 
ert said : 

I  wais  disturbed  and  somewhat  sarprlsed  by 
the  deep-set  doubt  and  misgivings  I  encoun- 
tered about  higher  education  in  general  and, 
especially,  private  higher  education.  There 
were  those  whose  reasoning  ran  something 
like  this.  America  is  a  throw-away  nation. 
Obsolescence  is  a  part  of  our  national  heri- 
tage and  a  sign  of  progress.  Why  save  a  sys- 
tem whose  time  has  come  any  more  than 
an  outmoded  life  style  or  some  quaint  in- 
dustry whose  products  are  no  longer  needed? 
Let  competition  take  Its  toll.  The  fittest  will 
survive.  So  the  private  institutions  fold,  then 
we'll  educate  everybody  cheaper  through  the 
enlarged  public  system.  Right? 

"Wrong,"  added  Father  Reinert. 

Private  colleges  "stand  as  a  counter- 
vailing power  to  protect  the  public  sector 
agamst  domination  of  higher  education 
by  special  interest  groups,  within  or  out- 
side government,"  Father  Reinert  de- 
clared, and  their  loss  "would  pose  grave 
threats  to  the  quality  and  independence 
of  the  remaining  public  institutions." 

Both  types  of  institutions  have  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  assuring  the  quality  of 
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higher  education  in  this  country,  he  said, 
adding : 

Our  salvation  lies  Jn  recognizing  frankly 
our  own  and  each  other's  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  In  each  of  us  swjceptlng  the  role 
In  our  properly  dlverslfled  system  of  higher 
education  for  which  our  resources  and  tra- 
ditions best  fit  us,  then  concentrating  all 
our  efforts  on  filling  that  role  with  distinc- 
tion. 

TEXT  OP  ARTICLE  FROM  ST.  LOOTS  POST-DISPATCH 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  submit  herewith  the  text  of  the  article 
appearing  in  the  mirror  of  public  opin- 
ion section  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
containing  excerpts  from  Father  Rein- 
erfs  address  discussing  the  steps  he  be- 
lieves must  be  taken  to  preserve  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  higher  education  from  col- 
lapse, and  why  it  is  essential  that  those 
steps  be  taken. 
[From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch,  Aug.  7, 

1972) 
If  Private  Colleges  Are  To  Survive — Public 

Funds  and  Partnership  WrrH  Public  In- 
stitutions Essential 

(By  the  Reverend  Paul  C.  Relnert,  S.J.) 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  I  spent  last 
summer  in  a  series  of  small  conferences  and 
conversations  with  opinion  leaders  across  the 
nation — businessmen,  legislators,  union  offi- 
cials, government  administrators,  writers  and 
editors  and,  of  course,  fellow  educators  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  My  pur- 
pose was  to  find  some  Immediate,  practical 
measures  to  rescue  the  private  sector  of 
higher  education  from  collapse. 

I  was  disturbed  and  somewhat  surprised 
by  the  deep-set  doubt  and  misgivings  I  en- 
countered about  higher  education  In  general 
and,  especially,  private  higher  education. 
There  were  those  whose  reasoning  ran  some- 
thing like  this.  America  Is  a  throw-away 
nation.  Obsolescence  Is  a  part  of  our  national 
heritage  and  a  sign  of  progress.  Why  save  a 
system  whose  time  has  come  any  more  than 
an  outmoded  life  style  or  some  quaint  In- 
dustry whose  products  are  no  longer  needed? 
Let  competition  take  Its  toll.  The  fittest  will 
survive.  So  the  private  Institutions  fold,  then 
we'll  educate  everybody  cheaper  through  the 
enlarged  public  system.  Right?  Wrong. 

It  would  be  neither  cheaper  nor  more  effi- 
cient If  our  private  campuses  wasted  away 
Into  ghost  towns.  It  would  not  be  a  triumph 
for  efficiency  but  a  victory  for  wastefulness. 
Were  the  private  sector  to  collapse,  the  sever- 
est stress  would  be  put  on  already  hard- 
pressed  state  budgets  to  either  absorb  or  re- 
place these  Institutions.  For  the  public  sector 
to  shoulder  the  entire  burden  would  mean 
expanding  many  times  the  tax  dollars  now 
being  allocated  to  higher  education. 

Furthermore,  and  more  significantly  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  nation's  welfare,  loss 
of  the  private  factor  In  our  traditional,  pub- 
lic-private pluralism  would  pose  grave  threats 
to  the  quality  and  Independence  of  the  re- 
maining public  Institutions.  The  Independent 
colleges  and  universities  stand  as  a  counter- 
vailing power  to  protect  the  public  sector 
against  domination  of  higher  education  by 
special  interest  groups,  within  or  outside  gov- 
ernment. By  their  very  existence,  they  help 
to  preserve  academic  freedom  by  providing 
an  alternative  to  the  public  system  for  stu- 
dents and  faculty  alike. 

However,  without  a  basic  and  fundamental 
change  In  public  awareness  of  the  Importance 
to  our  society  as  a  whole  of  the  Independent 
college  and  university,  our  present,  richly 
diversified  system  of  higher  education  Is 
doomed. 

If  we  assume  that  otir  present,  pluralistic, 
public/private  system  of  higher  education  is 
worth  preserving,  all  of  us  In  higher  educa- 
tion are  going  to  have  to  accept  two  basic 
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facts,  both  of  them,  to  some  degree,  painful 
for  all  of  us : 

FHrst,  the  private  sector,  to  sustain  Itself, 
must  have  new  Infusions  of  public  funds,  at 
least  Indirectly,  from  the  individual  states 
and,  secondarily  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Second,  both  public  and  private  institu- 
tions must  learn  to  plan  together  to  make 
more  efficient  use  of  the  limited  resources 
our  economy  can  be  expiected  to  provide  In 
the  years  ahead.  This  will  call  for  some  very 
painful  sacrifices,  for  some  soul-searching  re- 
adjustments In  the  institutional  goals  and 
expediencies  we  developed  during  the  op- 
timistic '60s. 

These  are  the  facts  of  life  we  face  In  the 
public  and  private  sectors  alike.  They  can 
drive  us  into  increasingly  bitter  competition 
as  the  private  sector  looks  for  help  from  tax 
dollars  and  the  public  institutions  seek  to 
supplement  their  tax  support  from  private 
sources.  But  down  that  road  lies  disaster. 

Our  salvation  lies  in  recognizing  frankly 
our  own  and  each  other's  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  in  each  of  us  accepting  the  role 
In  our  properly  dlverslfled  system  of  higher 
education  for  which  our  resources  and  tradi- 
tions best  fit  us,  then  concentrating  all  our 
efforts  on  filling  that  role  with  distinction. 
That,  I  submit.  Is  the  road  to  full  and  ef- 
fective use  of  our  national  resources  in  higher 
education,  the  road  to  salvation  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  only  way  In  which  we  can 
turn  the  tide  which  Is  currently  running  so 
strongly  In  the  direction  of  a  single,  mono- 
lithic, tax -supported  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 
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NONCLAIMANT  ASKS  SUPPORT 
FOR  YEN  CLAIM  BILL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Member  of  Congress  usually  is  not  sur- 
prised to  find  in  his  daily  mail  requests 
for  support  of  pending  legislation  from 
potential  beneficiaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  refreshing 
rarity  when  a  Member  receives  a  letter 
from  one  who,  though  he  can  expect  from 
the  enactment  of  pending  legislation  no 
possible  gain,  either  tangible  or  intangi- 
ble, except  perhaps  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  justice  is  done  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism  and  fair  play  ad- 
vanced and  strengthened,  nevertheless 
strongly  supports  such  legislation. 

It  was  my  unusual  experience  this 
morning  to  receive  Just  such  a  letter.  The 
writer,  a  Mr.  Norman  L.  Mulgrew.  a  resi- 
dent of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  obviously 
neither  a  constituent  of  mine  nor  a  po- 
tential claimant,  seeks  congressional 
support  for  my  bill,  H.R.  8215,  which 
would  authorize  some  2,000  Japanese- 
Americans  to  recover  from  the  remain- 
ing vested  assets  of  the  Yokohama  Spe- 
cie Bank  of  Japan  in  the  custody  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney  Greneral  their  pre-World 
War  n  deposits  in  the  U.S.  branches  of 
that  bank.  Payment  to  these  depositors 
is  not  authorized  under  existing  law  be- 
cause they  were  interned  in  American 
detention  camps  or  paroled  during  the 
war. 

Yesterday,  August  9.  1972.  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 


Commerce  ordered  HJl.  8215  reported 
favorably  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Mr.  Mulgrew 's 
letter  is  not  only  timely  in  view  of  the 
House  committee's  action,  but  appears 
also  to  speak  to  Congress  generally  with 
respect  to  the  pending  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  letter  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  by  submitting 
it  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

Dear  Sm:  I  have  just  read  of  your  bill  be- 
fore Congress  to  return  $4.6  million  confis- 
cated from  Japanese-Americans  during  World 
War  II.  I  can  honestly  say  that  for  the  first 
time  In  my  life  I  am  ashamed  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican. How  can  a  country  and  a  Congress 
which  claims  to  be  attempting  to  Improve 
Civil  Rights  for  Its  citizens  tolerate  such  a 
blatant  act  of  piracy  from  the  Government 
Itself?  Is  Congress  interested  In  Improving 
the  rights  of  minorities.  Increasing  votes  for 
themselves,  or  buying  off  a  militant  minor- 
ity? It  seems  Inconceivable  that  the  most  law 
abiding  minority  In  this  country  can  be 
abused  in  this  manner. 

I  can  only  find  one  flaw  In  your  bill,  and 
that  is  that  you  are  asking  for  the  money  to 
be  returned  without  Interest.  As  an  American 
and  as  a  taxpayer,  I  feel  It  Is  our  respon- 
sibility that  these  people  be  payed  what  is 
due  them  and  that  Includes  the  amount 
which  was  confiscated  plus  the  Interest  since 
that  time.  The  stripping  of  their  rights  and 
Internment  can  never  be  made  up  to  these 
loyal  Americans  of  Japanese  descent.  We  must 
only  hope  that  they  forgive  our  frailties  as 
humans  and  accept  our  apologies.  The  theft, 
there  Is  no  milder  word  that  can  be  used,  of 
their  life  savings  can  and  must  be  vindicated. 

No  American  can  be  proud  of  his  heritage 
as  long  as  this  tragedy  goes  uncorrected. 
Thirty  years  is  too  long  to  pay  a  debt,  espe- 
cially considering  that  the  bulk  of  the  debt — 
the  personal  suffering — can  never  be  repaid. 

I  only  hope  that  Congress  will  help  erase  as 
much  of  the  stain  on  our  national  conscience 
as  Is  possible  for  this  tragic  episode  in  this 
country's  existence  by  the  passage  of  this 
bin. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Norman  L.  Mulgrew 


WEBELOS  CUB  SCOUT  DEN  OF  NEW- 
TON PALLS,  OHIO,  HONORS  DAY- 
TON SOLDIER 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Webe- 
los  Den  1  of  Cub  Scout  Pack  69,  spon- 
sored by  American  Legion  Post  236  New- 
ton Falls,  Ohio,  has  chosen  Army  Sp4c. 
Joseph  G.  LaPointe,  Jr.,  of  Dayton.  Ohio, 
as  the  man  who  best  exemplifies  the 
Scout  law. 

The  Webelos  Den  is  composed  of  eight 
10-year-old  boys:  David  Allen,  John 
Dempsey,  David  Hastings,  Rick  Myers, 
Jeff  Nussle,  George  Sipka,  Jr.,  Leonard 
Streets,  Jeff  Van  Dyke,  and  Den  leader, 
Mr.  David  E.  McClure.  The  Webelos  first 
became  interested  in  Sp4c.  LaPointe 
after  Mr.  McClure  read  of  his  exploits 
in  Army  magazine.  LaPointe,  a  con- 
scientious objector,  served  as  a  medic  in 
Vietnam.  In  December  1971,  he  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously  for  shielding  and 
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comforting  16  wounded  GI's  before  he 
was  killed  by  an  enemy  grenade.  He  was 
21  years  old. 

The  Cub  Scouts  of  the  Webelos  Den, 
after  discussing  LaPointe's  heroic  deeds, 
unanimously  concluded  that  he  exem- 
plified all  that  they  will  promise  when  be- 
coming Boy  Scouts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  Scouts  of  the  Webelos  Den  on 
their  selection  of  Sp4c.  LaPointe,  and  I 
insert  in  the  Record  an  account  of  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  late  Joseph  G.  La 
Pointe  by  the  Webelos  Den  as  well  as 
the  correspondence  of  Den  Leader  David 
McClure  urging  that  the  LaPointe  story 
not  be  forgotten.  The  story  and  corre- 
spondence follow: 
Find  New  Dimension  to  Scouting:  Newton 

Falls  Webelos  Honor  Dayton  Soldier 

Although  Army  Spec.  4  Joseph  G.  LaPointe 
Jr.  was  never  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  he  has  been  singled  out  as  a  person 
exemplifying  the  Scout  Law  by  members  of 
the  Webelos  Den  of  Newton  Falls  Cub  Scout 
Pack  69. 

La  Pointe,  a  native  of  Dayton,  serving  as  a 
medical  aldman,  earned  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  in  June.  1969,  while  assist- 
ing wounded  soldiers  during  a  helicopter  as- 
sault in  Quang  Tin  Province,  South  Vietnam. 
comforted  16  soldiers 

He  was  hit  by  a  burst  of  machine  gun  fire, 
but  continued  with  his  duties  until  knocked 
to  the  ground  by  a  second  burst.  Despite 
serious  wounds.  La  Pointe  struggled  Into  a 
shielding  position  over  the  wounded  and  was 
killed  along  with  two  others  by  an  enemy 
grenade.  Before  his  death,  he  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  16  soldiers.  LaPointe  was  21  years 
of  age. 

The  Webelos  Den,  composed  of  boys  10 
years  of  age  who  are  preparing  to  make  the 
transition  from  Cub  Scout  to  Boy  Scout, 
first  became  Interested  In  the  soldier  after 
their  leader.  David  McClure,  read  of  his 
exploits  in  an  article  printed  in  the  "Army" 
magazine. 

The  story  reviewed  the  actions  of  six  Medal 
of  Honor  winners,  but  something  about  the 
account  of  La  Pointe  Impressed  McClure, 
who  felt  his  deeds  were  an  Indication  of  his 
character  and  demonstrated  the  qualities 
and  goals  of  scouting. 

McClure  said  that  La  Pointe  was  a  con- 
scientious objector,  was  married  and  has  a 
son.  ^ 

hold  memorial  ceremony 

A  special  memorial  ceremony  honoring  the 
fallen  soldier  was  complied  by  den  members, 
David  Allen,  John  Dempsey,  David  Hastings, 
Rick  Myers,  Jeff  Nussel,  George  Slpka  Jr., 
Leonard  Streets  and  Jeff  Van  Dyke,  and  pre- 
sented at  the  conclusion  of  the  Cub  Scout 
Blue  and  Gold  Banquet  held  last  February, 
stressing   the   theme   "Americanism." 

McClure  contacted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
La  Pointe  Sr.,  La  Polnte's  parents,  about  the 
ceremony.  The  La  Polntes,  who  reside  In 
Englewood.  a  suburb  of  Dayton,  were  grate- 
ful for  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  scouts,  and 
extended  an  Invitation  to  them  to  visit  If 
they  were  In  the  Dayton  area.  As  a  summer 
trip  to  Wright-Patterson  AFB  and  Air  Force 
Museum  hEWl  been  planned,  arrangements 
were  made  to  meet  the  family. 
GO  to  dayton 

Last  weekend,  six  Cub  Scouts,  one  Boy 
Scout  along  with  McClure,  Cubmaster  Char- 
les Hastings,  committeeman  George  Slpka, 
Paul  Lago  and  Andrew  "BUnkey"  Callas,  went 
to  Dayton.  At  the  base,  they  stayed  In  the 
transient  airmen's  quarters,  toured  the  mu- 
seum and  the  air  base  and  viewed  a  movie 
at  the  base  theater  Saturday.  After  Sunday 
church  services  at  the  base  chapels,  the  group 
met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Pointe  and  their  daugh- 
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ter,  Robin,  at  the  cemetery  where  the  young 
soldier  Is  burled. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  with  Van 
Dyke,  Allen,  Slpka  and  Dempsey  acting  as 
color  guard.  A  framed  copy  of  the  original 
memorial  service  was  presented  the  parents 
by  scouts  Van  Dyke  and  Dempsey.  A  poppy 
cross  was  placed  on  the  grave  by  Danny  Mc- 
Clure accompanied  by' Hastings  bearing  the 
Webelo  fiag.  "Taps"  was  played  by  Boy  Scout 
Scott  Lago,  Troop  69,  and  the  colors  were 
retired.  The  entire  service  was  covered  by  a 
Dayton  television  station. 

visit  la  pointe  family 

The  boys  and  their  leaders  visited  the  La 
Pointe  home  and  learned  from  Mrs.  La  Pointe 
that  her  son  had  wanted  to  be  a  naturalist 
and  had  taken  many  scouts  on  nature  hikes. 
Slides  made  by  La  Pointe  of  wildlife  and 
nature  subjects  were  shown  to  the  scouts, 
and  each  one  received  a  booklet  presented 
to  the  soldier's  parents  by  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew  when  they  attended  a  ceremony 
at  the  White  House  to  receive  the  Medal 
of  Honor  posthumously  In  December,  1971. 

According  to  the  pack  leaders,  the  L<i 
Polnte's  have  found  a  grreat  deal  of  comfort 
in  the  concern  and  respect  shown  by  the 
young  scouts  and  by  their  actions.  The  boys 
have  added  another  dimension  to  their 
Scouting  experience,  he  said. 

This  is  the  Webelos  Closing  as  Presented 
AT  THE  Annual  Blue  and  Gold  Banquet, 
February  21,  1972 

PACK   69 

Sponsored  by  American  Legion  Post  236, 
Newton  Falls,  Ohio,  Assistant  Webelo  Lead- 
er Charles  Hastings  starts  closing  theme: 

I promise  to  do  my  best.  To  do  my 

duty  to  God  and  my  country,  to  be  square 
and  to  obey  the  law  of  the  pack. 

The  month  of  February  holds  special  mean- 
ing for  the  promise  of  the  Cub  Scouts.  Not 
only  Is  It  the  sixty  second  birthday  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  but  it's  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington our  first  President  and  father  of 
our  country.  Also  Lincoln  our  sixteenth 
President  who  kept  It  "one  nation  under 
God  Indlvslble".  These  men  along  with  count- 
less others  over  the  years,  have  given  stature 
to  the  oath  a  scout  takes. 

It  Is  benefitting  that  the  Wfebelcs  closing 
theme  on  such  a  great  occasion  "Is"  "Amer- 
icanism". 

Webelo  Scout  Jeff  Van  Dyke:  Irving  Ber- 
lin was  born  In  Russia  In  1888.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1892  with  his  parents 
settling  In  New  York  City's  east  side.  In  1955 
he  was  awarded  a  medal,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, for  his  contribution  to  entertainment, 
and  especially  for  his  song  "God  Bless  Amer- 
ica". 

Webelo  Scout  John  Dempsey:  Would  you 
please  stand  and  Join  us  In  singing  God  Bless 
America  as  a  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
serving  In  our  Armed  Forces  and  especially 
Specialist  Fourth  Class  Joseph  G.  La  Pointe, 
Jr. 

Webelo  Leader — reads  from  an  article  pre- 
pared for  parents  and  special  guest  on  Si)€- 
clallst  La  Pointe.  These  where  passed  out  by 
Boy  Scouts  of  Troop  69.  "While  everyone 
sang  God  Bless  America".  The  following  was 
added  to  the  prepared  text.  After  all  were 
seated  and  before  the  reading. 

PAUSE 

And  especially  Specialist  Fourth  Class  Jo- 
seph G.  La  Pointe,  Jr.  In  the  last  moment's 
of  "His  Life"  Just  one  month  before  "His 
Twenty  First  Birthday." 

Webelo  Scout  George  Slpka,  Jr.:  Would 
you  please  stand  for  a  moment  of  silence 
for  our  prisoners  of  war  and  our  men  miss- 
ing In  action. 

Taps  sounded  by  Robert  Kuchta:  (This 
high  school  boy  Is  not  a  Scout,  but  gladly 
gave  of  his  time  to  help  Pack  69.) 
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A   NOTE  OF  interest 

With  three  reading  parts  and  eight  boys 
It's  impossible  for  every  boy  to  have  a  part. 

The  boys  by  secret  ballet,  themself  elected 
those  who  would  have  the  honor. 

A  SPECIAL   note   OF  INTEREST   ON   SPECIALIST   LA 
POINTE 

His  Other  awards  earned  as  a  medical  aid 
man  are  as  follows:  Combat  Medical  Badge, 
Silver  Star,  Bonze  Star,  Army  Commenda- 
tion Medal.  Purple  Heart,  Good  Conduct 
Medal.  National  Defense  and  Vietnam  Service 
Medal. 

His  Vietnam  awards  are  South  Vietnam 
Medal  of  Honor,  Cross  of  Gallantry  with  Palm 
and  the  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal  with 
Dttf+ip  stftr 

Specialist  La  Pointe  was  a  conscientious 
objector,  was  married  and  has  a  son.  It  was 
his  desire  to  become  a  naturalist,  and  he 
had  often  taken  Scouts  on  nature  hikes. 


Newton  Falls,  Ohio, 

April  10, 1972. 
Alden  G.  Barber, 

Chief  Scout  Executive.  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica, Neu)  Brunswick,  N.J. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are 
a  strong  iufiuential  force  in  our  nation,  .^s 
you  well  know  scouting  deals  with  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  development  of  our  youth, 
youth  that  will  one  day  help  lead  their 
countrj-.  In  this  day  and  age  when  love  of 
God  and  country  seem  to  be  at  an  all  time 
low.  The  ideals  and  principles  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  promotes  ure  more  important  ihan 
ever. 

On  Feb.  21.  1972  Cub  Scout  Pack  69  of 
Newton  Falls.  Ohio,  held  their  annual  Blue 
and  Gold  Banquet.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  <.t 
the  closing  ceremonies  given  by  the  Webelos 
Den.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  most  Impressed 
It  was  a  most  rewarding  experience  for  me. 

These  ten  year  olds  performed  like  sea- 
soned veterans,  they  took  great  pride  in  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  ceremony.  In  Specialist  La 
Pointe  they  had  found  a  "Hero"  In  their 
time  which  could  really  be  looked  up  to 
with  pride,  even  though  they  never  knew  him 
or  ever  could. 

While  all  stood  for  the  moment  of  silence 
and  sounding  of  taps,  scouts,  parents  and 
special  guests  alike.  I  am  sure  that  for  those 
few  moments  they  truly  thought  of  their 
God  and  countn,-.  Thanks  to  the  pride  and 
sincerity  shown  by  these  "Boys. "  Silence  re- 
mained' as  the  boys  retired  the  colors  for 
the  evening.  As  they  passed  all  present  knew 
no  longer  were  these  boys,  but  fine  "Young 
Men"  with  love  and  pride  in  their  God  and 
country.  Such  a  display  would  bring  tears 
to  the  eyes  and  warm  the  heart  of  any  true 
patriot,  scout,  scouter,  or  American. 

Thirty  four  copies  of  the  article  prepared 
on  Specialist  LaPointe  were  passed  out.  "Not 
one  was  left  behind,"  his  "Deeds"  exempli- 
fying all  that  scouting  promotes  was  not 
limited  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  won 
numerous  awards  for  bravery  as  a  medical 
aldman,  among  them  the  Sliver  and  Bronze 
Stars. 

True,  he  was  not  a  scout.  Why?  Perhaps 
he  never  had  the  opportunity.  He  was  raised 
outside  Clayton,  Ohio,  with  a  population 
of  550  people.  As  so  often  happens  with  gov- 
ernment documents  It's  close  to  Dayton,  a 
large  city,  so  Dayton  is  listed.  He  loved  the 
outdoors  It  was  his  desire  to  become  a  bota- 
nist or  naturalist.  It  seems  his  whole  life 
was  a  constant  indication  of  the  scouting 
code. 

An  article  In  Boys'  Life  on  Specialist  La 
Pointe  is  very  Important.  It  would  be  most 
Interesting  and  beneficial  to  anyone  In  scout- 
ing. Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Pointe  I  am  sure  would 
be  most  willing  to  help.  They  are  true  Ameri- 
cans, after  losing  a  son  In  the  most  tinpopu- 
lar  war  in  our  nations  history,  they  still  have 
a  deep  faith,  love,  and  pride  In  America  and 
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their  God.  National  Headquarters  shoiild  also 
give  their  support  In  getting  Walt  Disney  Pro- 
ductions to  make  a  movie  on  his  life.  His 
story  would  be  beneficial  to  our  whole  na- 
tion OS  well  as  scouting. 

The  youth  of  America  needs  heroes  In  their 
time,  with  which  they  can  Identify.  With  all 
the  riots,  protests.  Increasing  rise  In  Juve- 
nile crime,  narcotics  In  grade  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges.  Along  with  the  ever 
incireaslng  reluctance  of  youth  to  respect 
or  serve  their  God  or  country,  makes  this 
need  ever  so  clear.  Specialist  La  Polnte  Is 
more  than  worthy  of  being  the  first,  a  story 
such  as  his  should  "not"  go  untold. 
Yours  truly, 

David  E.  McClure. 

Newton  Palls.  Ohio, 

AprU  10.  1972. 
Major  General  Cushiian, 
Commanding  General. 
Fort  Campbell.  Ky. 

Deab  Sm :  In  this  day  and  age  when  love  of 
country  and  patriotism  seem  to  be  at  an 
all  time  low.  The  fighting  "Men"  of  this  great 
nation,  need  to  know  more  than  ever  that 
some  one  really  cares.  As  a  veteran  I  know 
the  Importance  of  support  from  home,  and 
coming  from  the  little  people  It  means  so 
much  more. 

On  I^b.  21,  1972  Cub  Scout  Pack  69  of 
Newton  Palls,  Ohio  held  their  annual  Blue 
and  Gold  Banquet.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
closing  ceremonies  given  by  the  Webelos 
Den.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  most  Impressed. 
It  was  a  most  rewarding  experience  for  me. 

These  ten  year  olds  performed  like  sea- 
soned veterans,  they  took  great  pride  In  be- 
ing apart  of  the  ceremony.  In  Specialist  La 
Polnte  they  had  found  a  "Hero"  In  their 
time  which  could  really  be  looked  up  to  with 
pride,  even  though  they  never  knew  him  or 
ever  could. 

While  all  stood  for  the  moment  of  silence 
and  sounding  of  taps,  scouts,  parents  and 
special  guests  alike,  I  am  sure,  that  for  those 
few  moments  they  truly  thought  of  their 
God  and  country.  Thanks  to  the  pride  and 
sincerity  shown  by  these  "Boys".  Silence 
remained  as  the  boys  retired  the  col- 
ors for  the  evening.  As  they  passed  all 
present  knew  no  longer  were  these  boys, 
but  fine  "Young  Men"  with  love  and  pride 
In  their  God  and  country.  Such  a  display 
would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  and  warm  the 
hearts  of  the  hardest  most  dedicated  of  fight- 
ing men.  Praise  from  the  Commander  and 
Chief  could  never  mean  as  much  or  touch 
their  hearts  as  quickly.  Once  again  despite 
the  hardships  and  hell  of  war,  there  Is 
meaning  to  the  Job  tbey  must  do. 

Thirty  four  copies  of  the  article  prepared 
on  Specialist  La  Polnte  were  passed  out.  "Not 
one  was  left  behind".  It's  my  desire  to  see  his 
story  In  Boys  Life.  I  feel  his  story  would  be 
most  Interesting  and  beneficial  to  any  boy 
In  scouting.  It  seems  his  whole  life  was  a 
constant  Indication  of  the  scouting  code. 

I  also  feel  a  movie  by  Walt  Disney  Produc- 
tions on  his  life,  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
our  whole  nation.  The  youth  of  America 
needs  heroes  In  their  time,  with  which  they 
can  Identify.  With  all  the  riots,  protests.  In- 
creasing rise  In  Juvenile  crime,  narcotics  In 
grade  schools,  high  school,  and  colleges. 
Along  with  the  ever  Increasing  reluctance  of 
youth  to  respect  or  serve  their  God  or  coun- 
try, makes  this  need  ever  so  clear.  Specialist 
La  Polnte  Is  more  than  worthy  of  being  the 
first. 

I  am  seeking  the  help  of  you  and  your  Dlv. 
as  well  as  the  lOlst  Dlv.  Assn.,  the  Airborne 
Assn.,  the  Assn.  of  the  United  States  Army, 
VP.W.  National  Headquarters,  and  American 
Legion  National  Headquarters  for  support  In 
achieving  these  goals.  A  story  such  as  Spe- 
cialist La  Polnte's  should  "not"  go  untold. 
Pratemally  yours, 

David  E.  McClitke. 
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Newton  Falls,  Ohio, 

April  10.  1972. 
William   Doveb. 
Story  Department. 
Walt  Disney  Productions, 
Burbank.  Calif. 

Dear  Sib:  Walt  Disney  Productions  has 
long  been  a  strong  Influential  force  In  the 
field  of  entertainment.  Its  reputation  of 
making  movies  suited  for  the  family,  strong 
on  family  togetherness,  patriotism,  and  the 
American  way,  has  become  a  tradition.  My 
children  as  well  as  myself  enjoyed  the  movie 
on  Johnny  ShUo.  He  must  have  been  a  great 
inspiration  to  the  youth  of  that  day.  I've 
come  across  a  story  that  well  could  be  the 
Inspiration  of  today's  youth  and  our  nation 
as  well. 

On  Peb.  21.  1972,  Cub  Scout  Pack  69  of 
Newton  Palls,  Ohio,  held  their  annual  Blue 
and  Gold  Banquet.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the 
closing  ceremonies  given  by  the  Webelos  Den. 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  most  Impressed.  It  was 
a  most  rewarding  experience  for  me. 

These  ten  year  olds  performed  like  sea- 
soned veterans,  they  took  great  pride  In  be- 
ing a  part  of  the  ceremony.  In  Specialist  La 
Polnte  they  found  a  "HERO"  In  their  time 
which  could  really  be  looked  up  to  with 
pride,  even  though  they  never  knew  him  or 
ever  could. 

While  all  stood  for  the  moment  of  silence 
and  sounding  of  taps,  scouts,  parents,  and 
spkeclal  guests  alike.  I  am  sure,  that  for  those 
few  moments  trtily  thought  of  their  God  and 
country.  Thanks  to  the  pride  and  sincerity 
shown  by  these  "Boys".  Silence  remained  as 
the  boys  retired  the  colors  for  the  evening. 
As  they  passed  all  present  knew  no  longer 
were  these  boys,  but  fine  "Yoimg  Men"  with 
love  and  pride  In  their  God  and  country. 
Such  a  display  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
and  warm  the  heart  of  any  true  patriot, 
scout,  scouter,  or  American. 

Thirty-four  copies  of  the  article  prepared 
on  Specialist  La  Polnte  were  passed  out.  "Not 
one  was  left  behind,"  his  "Deeds"  exempli- 
fying all  that  scouting  promotes  was  not 
limited  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  won 
numerous  awards  for  bravery  as  a  medical 
aldman  among  them  the  Silver  and  Bronze 
Stars.  He  loved  the  outdoors.  It  was  his  de- 
sire to  become  a  naturalist  or  botanist.  It 
seems  his  whole  life  was  a  constant  Indica- 
tion of  the  scooitlng  code  and  the  true  Amer- 
ican way. 

With  all  the  riots,  protests,  increasing  rise 
In  Juvenile  crime,  narcotics  In  grade  schools, 
high  schools,  and  colleges.  Along  with  the 
ever  Increasing  reluctance  of  youth  to  respect 
or  even  serve  their  God  or  country.  The  In- 
creasing decline  of  family  togetherness, 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  the 
generation  gap.  A  need  for  heroes  within  otir 
time,  with  which  we  can  identify  is  ever  so 
clear. 

Specialist  La  Polnte  is  more  than  worthy 
of  being  the  first.  His  awards  for  valor  on 
the  field  of  battle  were  for  saving  or  trying 
to  save  life,  not  its  destruction.  His  life 
seems  to  show  all  the  Indications  of  a  strong 
family  background,  one  rich  In  love  and 
deep  in  respect  for  God  and  country.  All  the 
Ideals  which  for  years  have  been  the  fovm- 
datlon  of  our  nation  and  made  her  great. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  La  Polnte  are  true  Americans,  af- 
ter losing  a  son  in  the  most  unpopular  war 
in  our  nation's  history,  they  still  have  a 
deep  faith,  love,  pride,  and  respect  in  Amer- 
ica and  their  God.  I  am  sure  they  would  be 
most  vrilUng  to  help. 

Such  a  story  as  Specialist  La  Polnte's 
should  "NOT"  go  untold.  I  am  sure  his  story 
would  be  moStbeneflclal  to  the  youth  and 
adults  of  this  great  nation  alike.  At  a  time 
when  it  Is  greatly  needed,  would  be  In  the 
true  American  way  and  Walt  Disney  tradi- 
tion. It  would  not  be  glorifying  war,  but  the 
Importance  and  need  of  true  family  life  In 
our  nation  today.  A  need  more  Important  to- 
day than  It  ever  has  been  In  the  past.  I  am 
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stire  you  will  give  this  story  a  most  serious 
consideration.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

David  E.  McClure. 


DEATH  OP  "MR.  SANDLOT  BASE- 
BALL" 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  time  to  time  a  man  appears  on 
the  scene  in  one  of  America's  cities  who 
dedicates  his  life  to  fun — fun  for  himself 
and  for  other  people.  Such  a  man  was 
"Nig"  Rose — "Mr.  Sandlot  Baseball  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio" — who  died  last  Sunday 
at  the  age  of  79.  In  these  days  of  tense- 
ness and  conflict  in  our  urban  areas,  we 
ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  our  cities 
are  not  altogether  the  dreary  places  that 
the  doomsayers  talk  about.  They  still 
are  places  that  have  a  lot  to  offer  to  their 
citizens — as  "Nig"  Rose  has  proved  to  all 
of  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  news  arti- 
cle and  editorial  that  appeared  about 
Mr.  Rose  in  the  Cleveland  Press.  The 
article  follows: 

"Nig"  Rose — Irreplaceable 

Cleveland's  amateur  baseball  players  were 
saddened  today  by  the  death  of  I.  S.  "Nig" 
Rose,  who  died  last  night  at  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  at  the  age  of  79. 

Immediate  cause  of  death  was  heart  failure, 
caused  by  cancer,  a  hospital  spokesman  said. 
Rose  had  been  hospitalized  for  more  than  a 
month.  He  lived  at  17103  Van  Aken  Blvd., 
Shaker  Heights. 

"I  am  shocked  and  terribly  saddened  by 
the  death  of  Nig  Rose,"  said  John  S.  Nagy, 
City  Commissioner  of  Parks  and  Recreation 
and  a  close  friend  of  Rose.  "We  will  never  be 
able  to  replace  him  because  you  Just  can't 
replace  a  man  like  Nig  Rose." 

Rose  had  been  called  "Mr.  Sandlot  Base- 
ball" In  Cleveland  ever  since  he  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Cleveland  Baseball  Federa- 
tion In  1919.  He  was  the  mastermind  behind 
the  entire  sandlot  picture  here. 

On  July  26.  1970,  the  then  most  modern 
Softball  playing  facility  In  the  nation  was 
named  after  blm  at  Brookslde  Park's  No.  2 
diamond,  now  known  as  Rose  Field. 

Rose  and  his  wife,  TUlle,  were  married  55 
years. 

His  Interest  In  sports  began  as  a  boy  who 
won  18  Muny  track  medals  In  1910  as  a  sprint- 
er for  St.  Edward  High  School's  Cadets.  While 
at  St.  Ed's  he  played  baseball  and  basketball. 

Earlier  he  attended  old  West  Commerce 
High  School,  where  he  met  TllUe  Rosenblimi, 
whom  he  would  marry  In  1917. 

In  1916  he  went  to  work  for  Max  Rosen- 
blum,  his  future  father-in-law. 

Nig  stayed  with  Rosenblum's  and  was  vice 
president  when  he  retired  In  1967.  Then  he 
found  more  time  to  devote  to  his  real  love, 
sandlot  baseball.  So  he  took  a  $l-a-year  Job 
as  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Baseball  Fed- 
eration, In  which  he  had  been  active  since 
•1919. 

One  of  his  most  successful  promotions  for 
sandlot  ball  In  Cleveland  was  "Sandlot  Day" 
or  "Amateur  Day,"  at  the  Stadium,  during 
which  the  Indians  play  a  National  League 
team.  Each  year  beginning  with  1937  this 
exhibition  game  raised  money  for  medical 
and  dental  expenses,  baseball  lighted  fields, 
payrolls   for   Class   P   supervision,   trophies. 
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medals,  and  tournaments  for  the  Cleveland 
Baseball  Federation's  boys'  and  girls'  teams. 
The  CBP  Is  an  arm  of  the  city's  recreation 
department. 

Nig  also  dabbled  In  professional  sports.  At 
one  time  he  was  general  manager  of  the  old 
Cleveland  Celtics  pro  basketball  team.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Muny  Softball  Assn. 
and  president  of  the  Greater  Cleveland  Bas- 
ketball Assn. 

For  20  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  Euclid  Avenue  Temple.  He  was  active  In 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  the  Commu- 
nity Chest.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  National  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  In  1962,  Mr.  Rose  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  sportsman  of 
the  year  award. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  tomor- 
row at  11  a.m.  at  Falrmount  Temple  in 
Beachwood.  Arrangements  are  being  han- 
dled by  the  Cleveland  Temple  Memorial  Home 
and  Crematory. 

Nig  Is  survived  by  his  wife;  three  children. 
Earl,  Norton,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Kesselman, 
and  nine  grandchildren. 

I.  S.  "NIC"  Rose 

I,  S.  "Nig"  Rose,  who  died  yesterday  at  the 
age  of  79,  was  a  successful  businessman,  but 
he  will  be  best  remembered  as  an  indegetl- 
gable  fund  raiser  for  sandlot  baseball. 

With  no  reward  except  his  own  satisfaction, 
he  raised  huge  amounts  for  amateur  athletic 
programs  around  town.  Sandlot  Day  at  the 
Stadium,  which  he  started  more  than  30  years 
ago,  paid  many  of  the  bills  for  the  Cleve- 
land Baseball  Federation  teams. 

Mr.  Rose  made  many  other  contributions 
to  community  affairs  and  was  a  life  member 
of  the  NAACP.  The  likeable,  gregarious  Mr. 
Rose  will  be  missed  by  his  host  of  friends  In 
and  out  of  the  si)ort6  world. 


GOVERNOR  HALL'S  PENAL  REFORM 
PROGRAM  FOR  OKLAHOMA 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shock- 
ing increase  and  violence  of  prison  pro- 
tests in  the  past  year  has  alarmed  the 
public  and  brought  Into  sharp  focus  the 
problems  of  our  penal  institutions  and 
the  long  overdue  need  for  critical  re- 
evaluation  and  innovative  reform.  Much 
has  been  written  and  much  has  been 
said  about  what  needs  to  be  done,  but 
few  have  actually  taken  steps  to  begin 
to  improve  their  penal  system  as  has 
Oklahoma's  young  and  courageous  Gov. 
David  Hall.  When  David  Hall  was  elected 
Governor  in  1970,  he  recognized  the  im- 
prisonment fails  if  it  Is  designed  only  to 
punish  the  inmate  and  claim  retribution 
for  society. 

In  Oklahoma,  Governor  Hall  is  insti- 
tuting a  program  of  penal  reform  that  of- 
fers a  prisoner  the  opportunity  for  re- 
habilitative treatment  and  training  in 
an  effort  to  enhance  his  abilities  to  ad- 
just to  the  society  to  which  he  will  re- 
turn and  to  decrease  the  likelihood  that 
he  will  return  to  a  life  of  crime. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  Midwestern 
Governors'  Conferenc  in  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.,  Governor  Hall  explained  his  pro- 
gram, a  tough  program  to  aggressively 
fight  crime  in  Oklahoma,  to  punish  the 
criminal,  to  protect  society,  but  a  pro- 
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gram  which  also  has  as  an  integral  part 
some  improvements  in  the  physical  fa- 
cilities of  penal  institutions  and  some 
innovative  and  sound  plans  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  prisoner.  He  calls  ed- 
ucation "the  chief  deterrent"'  to  crime, 
and  as  their  first  line  of  attack,  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  have  transformed  a 
discontinued  Job  Corps  center  in  the 
Ouachita  Mountains  inta  a  full-time  vo- 
tech  school  for  men  inmates,  and  plans 
are  progressing  for  a  skills  center  where 
secretarial  and  industrial  skills  will  be 
taught  to  women  inmates.  Work-release 
centers  have  been  started  with  commu- 
nity support.  A  1,800-acre  community 
center  has  begun  that  offers  its  inmates 
a  maximum  of  counseling  and  medical 
staff,  as  well  as  a  new  talk-back  pro- 
gram of  televised  instruction  which  fea- 
tures the  finest  lecturers  and  educators 
in  the  State  and  offers  open  dialog  be- 
tween the  instructor  and  the  student. 

Oklahoma  is  also  planning  a  program 
called  "Volunteers  in  Corrections,"  which 
will  enlist  the  aid  of  private  citizens  who 
agree  to  get  to  know  and  try  to  help  an 
inmate  in  a  penal  institution.  Another 
ambitious  goal  is  a  program  of  counsel- 
ing and  job  placement  for  black  ex-of- 
fenders to  attempt  to  locate  steady  em- 
ployment for  the  black  ex-convict. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  share  my  keen 
interest  in  Gov.  David  Hall's  description 
of  this  fine  program,  and  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  submit  it  for  your  attention 
and  careful  consideration: 

Address  bt  Hon.  DAvm  Hall 

If  we  are  to  teach  that  crime  does  not 
pay — we  must  make  certain  that  criminals 
pay  for  their  crime. 

Taking  the  profit  out  of  crime  thwarts 
a  principal  motive  of  criminals.  Other  rea- 
sons that  compel  people  to  commit  crime 
also  must  be  Identified  and  remedied. 

Education,  of  course.  Is  the  chief  deterrent. 
We  must  assume  that  if  every  person  is  edu- 
cated to  his  maximum  potential,  and  satis- 
factorily employed,  that  he  would  not  enter 
a  life  of  crime. 

That  would  mean  that  people  with  mental 
and  physical  problems  are  properly  treated — 
long  before  these  handicaps  manifest  them- 
selves as  crime. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  have  made  education  our 
top  priority.  We  have  fought  for  additional 
funding  in  hopes  of  reducing  classroom  sizes 
In  our  common  schools.  This  means  chil- 
dren get  more  personal  attention  and  prob- 
lems are  detected  early. 

We  have  greatly  bolstered  special  educa- 
tion— that  area  where  students  with  unusu- 
al  problems  are  identified  and  given  custom 
tailored  education. 

Special  problems  such  as  dyslexia,  are  being 
traced  as  major  causes  of  social  maladjust- 
ments. Such  physical  Impairments  must  be 
diagnosed  and  treated.  Dyslexia,  in  particular. 
Is  generally  a  high  Intelligence  syndrome.  If 
these  people  with  reading  disabilities — but 
otherwise  talented  and  smart — become  fail- 
ures in  scho<»l  they  may  be  tomorrow's  crim- 
inal. Properly  funded,  education  can  det«ct 
and  correct  these  people's  problems. 

In  this  role,  Oklahoma  school  teachers  have 
become  an  Important  first  line  of  defense 
against  crime.  In  addition,  we  are  sUrting 
special  courses  In  law  for  our  public  schools. 
We  believe  knowledge  about  law  will  Increase 
understanding  and  respect  for  the  concepts. 

Yet.  we  are  realistic.  We  know  that  crime 
will  be  a  continuing  problem  and  probably 
never  will  be  erased.  We  want  to  minimize  It. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  have  taken  fextremely 
tough  positions  on  persons  convicted  of  vio- 
lent crimes  and  drug  violators. 
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Upon  taking  office,  our  first  executive  order 
was  that  no  person  convicted  of  selling  drugs 
to  a  minor  woxild  be  paroUed.  We  are  work- 
ing to  inject  drug  education  into  even  the 
lower  grades  of  school.  In  addition  we  are 
leaving  little  doubt  about  the  fate  of  nar- 
cotics law  violators.  In  18  months,  we  have 
parolled  no  person  convicted  of  selling  nar- 
cotics— even    to  adults. 

If  we  are  to  teach  crime  does  not  pay — 
we  must  make  certain  that  criminals  pay  for 
their  crime. 

Taking  the  profit  out  of  crime  thwarts  a 
principal  motive  of  criminals.  Other  reasons 
that  compel  people  to  commit  crime  also 
must  be  identified  and  remedied. 

Education,  of  course.  Is  the  chief  deter- 
rent. We  must  assume  that  If  every  person  Is 
educated  to  his  maximum  potential,  and 
satlsfactorially  employed,  that  he  would  not 
enter  a  life  of  crime. 

That  would  mean  that  people  with  mental 
find  physical  problems  are  properly  treated — 
long  before  these  handicaps  manifest  them- 
selves as  crime. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  have  made  education  our 
top  priority.  We  have  fought  for  additional 
funding  In  hopes  of  reducing  classroom  sizes 
in  our  common  schools.  This  means  chil- 
dren get  more  personal  Rttention  and  prob- 
lems are  detected  early. 

We  have  greatly  bolstered  special  educa- 
tion— that  area  where  students  with  unusual 
problems  are  identified  and  given  custom 
tailored  education. 

Special  r  oblems  such  as  dyslexia,  are  be- 
ing traced  as  major  causes  of  social  malad- 
justments. Such  physical  Impairments  must 
l>e  diagnosed  and  treated.  Dyslexia,  in  partic- 
ular. Is  generally  a  high  intelligence  syn- 
drom. If  these  people  with  reading  disabili- 
ties— but  otherwise  talented  and  smart — be- 
ijame  failures  in  school  they  may  be  tomor- 
row's criminal.  Properly  funded,  education 
can  detect  and  correct  these  people's  prob- 
lems. 

In  this  role,  Oklahoma  school  teachers  have 
become  an  Important  first  line  of  defense 
against  crime.  In  addition,  we  are  starting 
special  courses  In  law  for  our  public  schools. 
We  believe  knowledge  about  law  will  In- 
crease understanding  and  respect  for  the 
concepts. 

Yet,  we  are  realistic.  We  know  that  crime 
will  be  a  con'.lnuing  problem  and  probably 
never  will  be  erased.  We  want  to  minimize 
It. 

In  Oklahoma,  we  have  taken  extremely 
tough  positions  on  persons  convicted  of  vio- 
lent crimes  and  drug  violators. 

Upon  taking  office,  our  first  executive  or- 
der was  that  no  person  convicted  of  selling 
drugs  to  a  minor  would  be  paroled.  The 
growth  of  drug  use  and  addiction  must  be 
met  with  all  possible  force.  We  are  work- 
ing to  Inject  drug  education  Into  even  the 
lower  grades  of  school.  In  addition,  we  are 
leaving  little  doubt  about  the  fate  of  nar- 
cotics law  violators.  In  18  months,  we  have 
paroled  no  person  convicted  of  selling  nar- 
cotics—even to  adults. 

Not  only  must  it  serve  a  "punishment" 
need,  but  It  must  be  a  deterrent.  As  George 
SavUe  said:  "Men  are  not  hanged  for  stealing 
horses,  but  that  horses  may  not  be  stolen." 

Increases  in  crime,  the  rising  costs  of  pre- 
vention and  enforcement,  and  the  lo.ss  of 
productive  lives  because  of  crime  has  caused 
many  states  to  come  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lems. There  are  signs  of  reform. 

In  Institutions.  Puerto  Rico  is  very  Inno- 
vative. Governor  Luis  Ferre  has  presented  a 
comprehensive  plan  designed  ultimately  to 
break  all  penal  Institutions  down  Into  13 
brand  new  units  of  from  160  to  1,000  In- 
mates, with  training  and  rehabilitation  in- 
creased many  times  over. 

Most  states  lack  funds  for  such  building. 
Most  cant  build  one  new  faculty,  much  less 
13  at  once.  Let  me  o9er  Oklahoma  as  a 
more  typical  state  uid  outline  some  of  the 
steps  we  have  takes. 
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In  January  of  1971  there  were  two  main 
correctional  facilities  In  Oklahoma:  The 
Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary  at  McAlester 
and  the  Oklahoma  State  Reformatory  at 
Granite.  Subsidiary  to  the  penitentiary  were 
two  sub-prisons,  a  vocational  training  cen- 
ter—which did  not  train  vocationally— at 
Stnngtown  and  the  McLeod  prison  farm  near 
Farris.  The  penal  system  budget  for  that 
year  was  approximately  $8.2  million. 

A  previous  administration  had  created,  by 
legislation  and  executive  orders,  work-release 
centers  In  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa.  An- 
nouncement of  those  centers  had  caused 
citizenry  outcry.  The  Tulsa  Center  was 
dropped.  The  Oklahoma  City  Center  became 
less  than  a  token;  housing  about  six  inmates 
in  rehabilitative  work  release. 

After  taking  office.  I  ordered  an  Immediate 
survey  that  revealed  two  critical  problems: 

1.  Serious  overcrowding;  and 

2.  The  total  absence  of  rehabilitative 
training  anywhere  In  the  system. 

Prisons  were  warehousing  bodies.  Little 
was  offered  to  the  Inmate — or  to  society — 
m  getting  convicts  ready  to  return  to  the 
streets. 

As  always,  the  prime  problem  was  money. 
But  there  are  other  less  obvious  levels  to 
the  problem.  Public  funding  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  public  concern  for  the  prob- 
lem Action  requires  force,  concern  and 
commitment  from  the  executive  level.  We 
offered  that  leadership  and  we  acted  before 
Attica. 

Oklahoma  acquired  In  1970  a  discontinued 
Job  Corps  Center  In  the  Ouachita  Mountains 
in  southeastern  Oklahoma  which  waa  Idle 
when  we  took  office. 

We  immediately  got  vocational  technical 
grant  money  and  within  six  months  an  In- 
mate vo-tech  school  was  In  full  operation, 
housing  100  Inmates  with  60  learning  weld- 
ing, heating  and  alr-condltloning  and  auto 
mechanics.  To  date  238  men  have  graduated 
from  the  Camp  Hodgens  program.  To  date 
only  one  has  had  his  parole  revoked  and 
that  was  because  of  a  drinking  problem. 

Oklahoma's  women's  prison  on  the  Mc- 
Alester grounds  was  overcrowded  and  near 
explosion  when  we  took  office.  It  housed  135 
women  In  facilities  designed  for  60.  Within 
six  months  we  had  taken  over  a  pre-release 
center  on  the  McAlester  grounds  and  con- 
verted It  Into  an  honor  detention  hall.  We 
moved  60  women  inmates  Into  It.  Plans  are 
underway  to  build  another  wing  on  this 
building  to  be  used  as  a  skills  center  where 
secretarial  and  Industrial  skills  will  be 
taught.  This  will  be  completed  In  1973. 

While  Camp  Hodgens  was  being  set  up  and 
the  new  women's  ward  was  being  created,  we 
moved  to  activate  the  work-release  Center  In 
Oklahoma  City.  Community  support  was  en- 
listed. The  Inmate  population  was  quickly 
Increased  to  approximately  75  with  15  as  staff 
and  60  on  the  program.  To  date  262  men  have 
been  passed  through  the  Center.  They  have 
earned  a  combined  total  of  9129,857.00  as 
wages  and  have  been  released  to  parole  with 
$76,183.00  In  savings.  These  men  paid  the 
Department  of  Corrections  $30,169.00  for 
room  and  board  while  at  the  Center.  Inciden- 
tally, they  have  also  paid  $18,406.00  In  taxes 
and  social  security,  showing  that  they  al- 
ready have  been  converted  directly  Into  tax 
producers  Instead  of  tax  consumers. 

Their  recidivism  rate  to  date  is  7  percent. 
Just  half  the  rate  nationally  for  such  pro- 
grams and  far  less  than  the  national  recidi- 
vism rate  across  the  board  which  Is  In  excess 
of  60  percent. 

Our  Immediate  plans  are  to  open  two  more 
such  centers:  In  Lawton  and  Tulsa.  Commu- 
nity supp)ort  has  been  excellent  in  both  cities 
largely  because  local  people,  the  city  govern- 
ments and  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  been 
Involved  in  the  process.  The  Department  of 
Corrections  has  grassroots  assistance  in  that 
vital  area  of  public  acceptance  of  auch  In- 
novative  programs.   The    local   people  have 
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committed   themselves   together   with   us  to 
making  to  more  centers  a  success. 

In  October.  1971.  we  took  our  most  Im- 
portant step.  The  Department  of  Corrections 
acquired  from  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health  an  under-used  1800-acre  facility  at 
Lexington.  Oklahoma.  A  work-release,  study- 
release,  vocational-technical  training  center 
called  the  Lexington  Community  Treatment 
Center  was  created. 

Funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  State  resources  will  carry  out  a 
dual  purpose  program.  First  to  rehabilitate 
offenders.  Second,  first  offenders  will  be  di- 
rectly committed  to  this  minimum  security 
operation.  This  handling  will  eliminate  the 
"graduate  course  In  crime"  exposure  that 
occurs  behind  the  walls  of  the  higher  se- 
curity Installations.  We  hope  to  save  these 
offenders  while  they  are  still  novices  In  crime 
and  uneasy  about  doing  time. 

The  300  to  400  Inmates  who  will  be  housed 
at  Lexington  will  be  offered  greater  counsel- 
ing. Job  training,  education  and  work  release. 
We  will  have  Involved  both  major  universities 
in  the  State;  the  Oklahoma  Department  of 
Mental  Health  and  the  National  Staff  of 
LEAA.  Lexington  is  coordinated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  and  closely  moni- 
tored by  our  staff. 

An  Innovative  program  at  Lexington  will 
be  "Talk-Back"  televised  Instruction,  where 
the  Institution  will  be  tied  into  an  education 
system  operated  by  the  Oklahoma  Regents 
for  Higher  Education.  This  will  offer  vast  new 
educational  opportunity  for  those  people  and 
will  feature  the  finest  lecturers  and  educa- 
tors with  televised  dialogue  between  teacher 
and  student. 

To  fund  these  advances,  we  told  our  story 
candidly  to  the  legislature.  This  kind  of 
money  is  tough  to  get  because  of  competition 
from  areas  of  needs  with  stronger  support. 
Prisons  have  a  weak  alumni  association. 

Our  commitment,  coupled  with  an  under- 
standing House  and  Senate,  has  allowed  an 
Increase  In  funding  of  33%  In  two  years, 
rising  from  $8.2  million  when  we  took  office 
to  $10.9  million  today. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  giant  steps 
were  being  taken  to  Improve  prisons,  we  also 
were  establishing  programs  for  parolees  and 
probationers.  We  work  to  maximize  chances 
of  remaining  ex-offenders  and  tax-paying 
citizens.  To  strengthen  funding  for  our  pa- 
role system,  the  past  Oklahoma  legislature 
Imposed  a  supervision  fee  on  probationers. 
This  rightfully  placed  financial  responsibility 
on  the  violator  instead  of  law-abiding  tax- 
payers. 

Through  the  Oklahoma  Crime  Commission, 
an  LEAA  program  was  created  called  Volun- 
teers In  Corrections.  Its  goal  Is  to  enlist  a 
private  citizen — a  member  of  the  straight, 
law-abiding  establishment  world — who  will 
agree  to  get  to  know,  and  attempt  to  aid 
each  individual  Inmate  In  all  of  our  Institu- 
tions. Too  often  the  Inmate  feels  abandoned 
and  In  fact  Is  abandoned  by  society.  They 
need  friends.  Contact  with  concerned  citizens 
brings  about  mutual  understanding  and  gives 
the  Inmate  an  ally  and  an  advocate  when  he 
Is  released.  This  program  Is  In  Its  first  year 
and  has  great  potential. 

Our  second  rehabilitation  program  is  a 
counseling  and  Job  placement  program  for 
black  ex-offenders  In  Oklahoma  City.  This 
program,  called  the  Personal  Incentive  In- 
volvement Project  (PIIP)  Is  LEAA  funded 
and  attacks  the  most  difficult  task  of  all — 
providing  steady  employment  for  the  black 
ex-convict. 

With  a  6  percent  unemployment  rate  na- 
tionally, the  hardest  hit  are  minorities.  The 
apparent  absolute  last  man  hired  is  the  black 
convicted  felon.  PIIP  is  100  percent  black 
staffed  and  operated.  It  Is  In  Its  first  year  of 
operation  and  has  been  a  success. 

The  umbrella  on  all  our  Job-placement  pro- 
grams, and  the  backbone  of  future  efforts  In 
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matching  prison  skills  training  to  the  Job 
market.  Is  another  LEAA  funded  program 
called  the  Link  Committee.  This  Is  a  com- 
mittee of  approximately  thirty  representa- 
tives of  private  enterprise  who  have  accepted 
appointment.  They  donate  their  time  and 
knowledge  In  setting  up  programs  which  lead 
to  real  training  programs  and  real  Jobs  for 
released  offenders. 

These  men — and  their  commitment — are 
Invaluable.  They  accept  the  responsibility  of 
assuming  their  share  of  the  public  burden 
m  making  rehabilitation  work. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  question  of  crime 
prevention — and  reducing  the  outrageous 
cost  and  waste  of  crime — rests  with  concern 
by  all  people: 

Strong  family  units  with  parents  con- 
cerned about  their  children. 

Quality  education,  the  golden  problem 
solver,  equally  available. 

Qualified  guidance  counsellors  available 
through  elementary  grades,  high  school  and 
college. 

Public  understanding  of  the  causes  and 
nature  of  crime — and  people  who  are  crimi- 
nals— and  people-concern  about  crime  and 
criminals. 

Police,  court  and  corrections  systems  de- 
signed to  Innovate  and  deal  with  criminals 
with  Innovation  and  without  fear. 

A  citizenry  outraged  by  crime  but  sensible 
enough  to  strike  at  the  roots.  People  dedi- 
cated to  supporting  private  and  public  efforts 
to  overcome  causes  and  to  rehabilitate  of- 
fenders. 

Crime,  simply.  Is  a  people-problem  caused 
by  people.  It  can  only  be  prevented  by  people. 
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HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
reasonableness of  forced  busing  Is  illus- 
trated in  an  editorial  from  my  home 
county's  newspaper,  the  Ocala  Star-Ban- 
ner. Dated  July  19,  1972,  this  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

An    ABStTRD    SCHOOLBUSIKG    SrTOATION    IN 

Duval  County 

The  absurdity  of  forced  busing  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  In  the  schools  Is  dramatically 
lUustrated  In  the  case  of  an  11 -year-old 
Duval  County  farm  boy  who  will  be  required 
to  ride  a  school  bus  65  miles  or  more  each  day 
starting  with  the  new  term  In  September. 

Actually,  the  youth's  mother  contends  the 
roundtrlp  aboard  county  school  buses  will 
cover  88  miles,  compared  to  the  60  to  65 
miles  that  school  officials  say  the  route  will 
cover. 

Whether  It's  60,  65,  or  88  this  Is  far,  far  too 
many  miles  for  any  young  person  to  be  forced 
to  travel  five  days  a  week  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  racial  balance  in  the 
school  system. 

How  any  concerned  and  conscientious  citi- 
zen could  support  a  plan  that  will  make  the 
boy  go  through  such  a  dally  trial  as  this  Is 
beyond  all  understanding. 

Even  the  most  avid  supporter  of  balancing 
the  school  system  certainly  must  recognize 
that  It  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  this 
youngster.  It  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
the  school  system.  It  Is  not  In  the  best  In 
terest  of  the  taxpayers  and  It  Is  not  In  the 
best  Interest  of  society  to  Impose  such  an 
unfair  hardship  upon  him. 

What  It  means  is  that  the  boy  will  be 
forced  to  arise  each  morning  before  6  a.m. 
to  do  his  farm  chores  and  then  walk  a  mile 
to  catch  his  first  bus. 
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Even  with  daylight  savlixgs  time.  It  will 
be  close  to  dark  before  he  returns  home  in 
late  afternoon  and  then  there  will  be  those 
farm  duties  once  again  to  take  care  of. 

The  harsh  schedule  faced  by  the  young- 
ster m  Duval  should  serve  as  a  fresh  re- 
minder to  all  Marlon  Countlans  on  Just  how 
fortunate  this  country  has  been  in  integrat»- 
Ing  Its  school  without  busing  students  long 
distances. 

The  school  superintendent  and  the  school 
board  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  ac- 
complishment, as  do  the  citizens  of  the 
country. 

As  for  Duval  County,  apparently  it  will 
bus  more  pupils  In  more  buses  at  more  cost 
for  longer  distances  than  any  other  county 
in  Florida  and  possibly  the  nation. 

The  statistics  are  disturbing,  to  say  the 
least. 

Like  65,000  students  traveling  in  411  buses 
at  a  cost  of  $3.5  million.  The  county's  135 
public  schools  will  have  an  enrollment  next 
fall  of  115,000.  This  means  more  than  one  of 
every  two  youngsters  will  ride  to  and  from 
his  or  her  classes  each  day. 

All  of  this  nonsense  has  come  about  by  fed- 
eral court  order,  Duval,  unlike  Marlon,  ap- 
parently failed  to  phase  out  Its  dual  system 
and  move  Into  a  single  system  in  a  fair  and 
realistic  manner. 

Now  the  pendulum  has  swung  too  far  In 
the  other  direction,  with  the  court's  edict 
requiring  all  that  unnecessary,  expensive, 
time-consuming  and  tiring  busing. 

In  a  county  that  covers  847  square  miles, 
the  massive  busing  plan  put  Into  effect  by 
the  court  Just  about  Ignores  the  reason 
school  systems  exist.  Education  is  given  a 
back  seat  In  Duval  County  as  chUdren  will 
be  bused  past  schools  in  their  neighborhood, 
transported  Instead  to  faculties  miles  and 
miles  away. 

If  the  courts  refuse  to  recognize  how  ridic- 
ulous the  racial  balance  Idea  can  be  at 
times,  then  Congress  simply  must  come  up 
with  a  solution,  in  the  form  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  or  whatever,  that  sup- 
ports the  neighborhood  school  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  reflect  sensibly 
on  the  hardships  and  imfaimess  forced 
busing  has  created,  we  must  all  conclude 
that  this  tactic  has  proven  unwise. 


AIR  PraACY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

orously  support.  Foreign  assistance  from 
the  United  States  would  be  suspended  to 
any  nation  which  would  offer  ^notion  to 
an  apprehended  skyjacker.  The  author- 
ity to  do  so  would  rest  with  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  matter  left  to  his  discretion. 

Since  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Congress  to  oversee  the  allocation  and 
proper  distribution  of  fimds,  the  Reid 
proposal  is  consistent  with  the  best 
means  of  accountability  and  public  wel- 
fare. 

Let  me  say  that  while  I  do  have  reser- 
vations about  the  Congress  being  the 
proper  forum  to  solve  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  airline  industry,  it  is  evident 
that  unless  we  act  quickly  and  effectively 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans  in  the 
flying  public  rest  at  the  mercy  of  fate. 

In  addition,  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  to  pass  the  pending  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  funds  to  the 
PAA  division  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  purchase,  instal- 
lation, and  enforcement  of  magnetom- 
eters and  other  surveillance  equipment 
and  personnel  at  airports  across  this  Na- 
tion. Currently,  this  proposal  Is  part  of 
the  DOT  appropriations  bill.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
stopping  the  air  pirate  during  his  at- 
tempt. 

But  we  must  also  consider  the  "after 
the  fact"  extradition  law  which  the  Reid 
bill  would  insure.  In  order  to  fully  hit 
the  problem  for  the  safety  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  16164. 
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Act  of  tJNrry 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

or  coNNECTicirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  add  my  studied  support  to  H.R.  16164. 
This  bill,  introduced  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  seeks  to  "insure  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  prosecution 
or  extradition  to  the  United  States  of 
persons  alleged  to  have  committed  air- 
craft piracy  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  international  law." 

In  effect,  the  measure  would  isolate 
any  nation  that  refused  to  extradite  or 
prosecute  a  skyjacker.  This  amendment 
would  allow  the  CAB — Civil  Aeronautics 
Board— to  withhold  U.S.  landing  privi- 
leges from  the  delinquent  nation. 

Although  it  would  be  foolish  to  hold 
the  belief  that  this  measure  offers  a  com- 
plete cure  from  the  dangers  of  air  piracy, 
I  feel  it  is  an  effective  metins  of  deterring 
skyjackers. 

Today,  this  legislative  proposal  Is  be- 
ing submitted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1972.  The  idea 
is  certainly  a  good  one,  which  I  can  vlg- 


MEETING  OF  PARTIES  AND  GROUPS 
OF   THE   ALBANIAN   EMIGRATION 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  11,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Leka 
I,  King  of  the  Albanians,  in  a  move  of 
some  significance,  recently  called  rep- 
resentatives of  all  expatriate  Albanian 
groups  to  a  meeting  in  Madrid,  Spain. 
This  meeting  is  important,  because  it 
was  the  first  time  in  the  last  20  years 
that  Albanians  representing  various 
ideologies  have  come  together  to  discuss 
their  problems  and  differences. 

At  the  meeting,  the  delegates  discussed 
ways  in  which  they  could  work  together 
to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  pres- 
ent unpopular  regime  in  Albania,  which 
retains  its  rule  by  imprisoning  those  who 
speak  out  against  It,  The  delegates 
created  an  organizational  framework  to 
allow  various  groups  to  cooperate  with- 
out compromising  any  differing  ideolo- 
gies. 

Exiled  Albanians  have  agreed  for  the 
first  time  to  work  together  to  bring  free- 
dom to  a  land  which  has  been  long  with- 
out it.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
Congress  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States  be  made  aware  of  their  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  agreement,  initiated  by  His 
Majesty  King  Leka  I,  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


At  the  Invitation  of  His  Majesty  King 
Leka  I,  the  Parties  and  Groups  of  the  Al- 
banian Emigration  met  at  the  Hotel  Cuzco 
In  Madrid,  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  July,  1972, 
and  after  discussing  the  Albanian  and  Inter- 
national situation. 

Decided : 

1.  That  the  National  forces  be  united  for 
the  Insurance  of  an  ethnic  Albania,  and  the 
fall  of  the  anti-popular  Regime  which  bears 
heavily  on  Albania,  and  for  the  protection 
of  the  Integrity  of  the  Nation  from  any 
foreign  designs. 

2.  That  there  should  take  place  activities  In 
all  fields,  political,  cultural   and  social. 

3.  That  a  united  press  be  created. 

4.  To  put  Into  action  the  understudy,  the 
following  points  are  necessary : 

(a)  An  Executive  organization  made  up 
of  9  members  who  In  turn  elect  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

(b)  A  Counselling  Organization  made  up  of 
the  members  of  the  political  parties  and 
groups. 

5.  The  groups  and  parties  that  have  not 
taken  part  In  this  Convention  will  be  noti- 
fied and  invited  to  join  In  this  undertaking. 

6.  The  United  organization  will  be  financed 
and  aided  by  contributions  from  the  under- 
signed Parties  and  Oroups. 

7.  The  competence  of  the  Organization  will 
be  decided  In  later  discussions. 

8.  With  the  approval  of  the  Constitution 
the  activities  of  the  group  and  parties  will 
work  with  the  Cadre  of  this  Agreement. 

9.  As  soon  as  this  Agreement  Is  ratified  by 
the  Council  of  all  parties  and  groups,  the 
Statutes  wlU  be  created  and  will  thus  take 
Its  final  and  definite  legal  form. 

10.  Until  the  final  signing  of  the  Statutes 
(which  must  be  no  later  than  six  months 
from  now),  a  Temporary  Directives  Council 
wUl  be  created  which  will  later  work  for  the 
final  Organization. 

11.  A  sum  of  $1,600  has  been  put  up  as  a 
fund  for  the  Temporary  Directives  Council 
expenses. 

12.  The  Convention  recognizes  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Free  Albania  Committee  and  It 
will  carry  on  In  the  same  way  In  the  future. 

13.  That  moral  and  material  aid  should 
be  given  to  the  Pan  Albanian  organization 
of  the  Vatra,  so  that  It  can  continue  Its  tra- 
ditional tasks. 

14.  That  It  should  work  closely  with  the 
League  of  Prlzren  so  that  they  can  carry  out 
their  alma. 

15.  That  the  "Free  Albanian  Committee" 
"The  League  of  Prlzren"  and  "Vatra"  due  to 
their  particular  character  do  not  enter  under 
this  agreement. 

16.  With  the  approval  of  the  Constitution 
the  final  name  of  the  Organization  will  be 
decided.  This  Organization  will  consist  of 
two  Councils,  the  Executive  Council  and  the 
Consultlve  Council. 

17.  This  Understudy  will  be  In  effect  until 
such  time  as  the  liberation  of  Albania  Is 
achieved,  and 

18.  The  Directives  Council  will  be  con- 
stituted with  the  undersigned: 

Zotnlve : 

Dr.  Hallm  Begeja  (Organlzata  Balll 
Kombtar). 

Theodhor  Papalllo  ( Parti Ja  Agrare  Balll 
Kombtar). 

Dr.  Fuad  Myf  tlja  dhe. 

Hysen  MulosmanaJ  <0.  K.  L.  Legalltetlt) . 

Isa  E.  Ndreu   (Partlja  Katundare). 

Ndue  P.  GJomarkaJ  (Herolzma  Shqlptare) 
dhe. 

Tmer  Bardhl  (Bashklml  Shqlptar) . 

Palet  nenshkruese. 

Organlzata  'Balli  Kombtar." 

Partlja  Agrare  "Balll  Kombtar." 

Organlzata  K.  L.  Legalltetlt. 

Herolzma  Shqlptare. 

Bashklml  Shqlptar. 

Lldhja  e  Prlzrenlt. 

Komltetl  "Shqlpnlja  e  Lire." 

Vezhgues : 

Shoqata  Pan  Shqlptare  Vatr». 
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Bloku  Kombtar  Indlpendent. 

Gentlemen,  Representatives  uf  the  \lba- 
nlan  Political  Groups  and  Organizations  In 
Exile.  Delegates  of  the  L«ague  of  Prlzren  and 
Delegates  of  Vatra  and  Free  Albania  Com- 
mittee: 

We  wholeheartedly  wish  to  welcome  you  to 
Madrid  and  also  wish  to  express  our  high 
esteem  to  the  various  political  Organizations 
in  Exile,  for  having  welcomed  our  initiative 
and  having  named  you  their  Delegates  to 
this  Convention,  and  moreover,  to  extend  our 
appreciation  to  the  Delegates  present  at  this 
Convention. 

The  recent  unprecedented  developments 
and  events  on  an  international  level,  which 
sooner  or  later  might  have  an  effect  on  the 
situation  In  Albania,  and  also  considering  the 
most  precarious  conditions  In  our  nation, 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  In  order  for 
the  Albanian  Emigration  to  be  prepared  to 
fulfill  their  historic  mission  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  national  rights,  it  must  be  united 
and  not  divided  as  It  Is  today.  The  unity  of 
the  national  forces  In  exile  wlU  ensure  the 
security  of  ethnic  Alb«mla  and  the  realization 
of  our  sacred  Cause. 

The  necessity  to  see  the  Albanians  In  exile 
united  has  often  been  emphasized  by  friend- 
ly leaders  of  states  as  a  prerequisite,  we  be- 
lieve, for  eventually  securing  their  moral  and 
material  support. 

All  thU  led  to  our  taking  the  Initiative  of 
caU'.ng  this  necessary  convention  together. 
We  are  convinced  that  during  the  discussions 
that  will  take  place  In  this  convention,  you 
gentlemen,  having  embraced  the  Albanian 
Cause,  win  place  the  Interests  of  the  Father- 
land above  all,  by  putting  aside  any  ideologi- 
cal differences  you  might  have  had  In  the 
past.  In  order  to  achieve  the  union  of  all  na- 
tional forces.  This  union  must  not  alter  the 
particular  Ideologies  of  the  Parties  and 
Groups  In  this  historic  Convention. 

With  this  desire  and  hope  we  wish  you 
fruitful  work  and  success.  With  the  help  of 
God. 


THE  FLOOD— IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

floating  by,  and  when  one  of  the  homes  hit 
the  truck,  moving  It  several  feet,  they  feared 
they  would*  be  svrept  off  Into  the  muddy 
water  filled  with  every  description  of  trees, 
lumber,  and  debris. 

Matheny  and  Vail  untied  the  ladder  from 
their  truck  and  intended  to  climb  to  the 
roof  of  the  next  mobile  home  that  came  by. 
Then  one  of  the  homes  became  caught  on 
a  large  tree  and  diverted  the  others  around 
the  truck. 

At  about  2  a.m.  the  men  got  someone's 
attention  and  they  were  rescued. 

These  were  long,  dangerous  hours  not  only 
for  the  two  men,  but  also  for  the  other  em- 
ployees and  Mrs.  Matheny,  who  tried  in  vain 
to  reach  them  on  their  radio.  Mrs.  Matheny 
told  her  children  his  radio  had  quit.  Nearly 
all  of  Rapid  City  was  without  power.  Radio 
and  TV  stations  that  had  warned  of  the  dan- 
ger had  been  silenced,  and  fires  caused  by 
breaking  gas  lines  could  be  seen  at  a  number 
of  locations  as  the  roaring  waters  turned  hun- 
dreds of  buildings  and  vehicles  Into  rubble. 
The  death  toll  probably  will  never  be  accu- 
rate since  bodies  of  some  members  of  families 
have  been  found  while  the  others  are  mtsslng. 

West  River  Electric  serves  the  areas  to 
the  east  and  north  of  Rapid  City.  Service  was 
restored  to  most  areas  affected  by  the  flood 
on  the  second  day  with  the  remaining  re- 
pairs on  the  third  day.  Repairs  Included 
plowing  in  two  miles  of  cable  and  replacing 
of  poles  taken  out  as  buildings  and  trees 
went  through  the  lines.  Crews  from  neighbor- 
ing West  Central  Electric  at  Murdo,  S.  Dak., 
and  a  contractor  were  used  In  addition  to 
crews  of  WREA. 

While  looking  over  the  mud  covered  truck 
after  the  flood,  Larry  Vail  commented,  "I'm 
going  to  bring  out  a  vigoro  pill  to  that  tree 
every  week." 
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HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOTTTM   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
sert in  the  Record  the  following  article 
from  the  Aiigust  edition  of  the  maga- 
zine, Rural  Electrification.  It  tells  the 
story  of  but  two  of  the  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple who  experienced  the  horror  of  the 
June  9  Rapid  City  flood: 

The  Flood — In  South  Dakota 
(By  Thor  Sautter) 

Two  men  from  West  River  Electric  As- 
sociation of  Wall,  South  Dakota,  spent  some 
anxious  hours  during  the  disastrous  flood 
that  devastated  Rapid  City  on  the  night  of 
June  9. 

Cliff  Matheny.  Rapid  City  area  foreman, 
and  Larry  Vail,  service  department  foreman, 
were  In  a  West  River  service  vehicle  In 
Black  Hawk  near  the  Rapid  City  dog  track 
during  the  heavy  rain,  attempting  to  correct 
a  reported  outage  In  the  area.  They  had  been 
communicating  with  another  WREA  serv- 
ice vehicle  and  also  with  Mrs.  Matheny,  who 
operates  the  radio  In  their  home. 

While  looking  for  the  outage  problem  at 
about  10:30  p.m.,  they  were  driving  through 
water  about  six-inches  deep  when  suddenly 
they  observed  the  water  rising  rapidly.  They 
tried  to  turn  around.  Before  they  could  get 
away,  the  water  filled  the  cab.  The  pair 
climbed  out  the  windows  to  the  top  of  the 
truck.  With  water  Just  Inches  from  the  top 
of  the  truck,  they  watched  as  new  mobile 
homes  from   an   adjacent  sales  lot   started 


DEATH  OF  THOMAS  MALONE 
SHARPE,  OF  LYONS,  GA. 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  11,  1972 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  9,  1972.  a  most  brave  heart  stop- 
ped beating.  For  many  Georgians  and 
especially  the  family  of  Thomas  Malone 
Sharpe,  a  feeling  of  great  loss  and  grief 
was  only  slightly  softened  by  the  reali- 
zation that  Malone  had  ended  over  3 
years  of  struggle  and  suffering,  trying  to 
win  his  battle  against  cancer. 

Malone  Sharpe  was  bom  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  February  28.  1933,  and  grew  to 
manhood  in  Lyons.  Ga.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Toombs  County  public 
school  system  in  1950.  After  2  years  at 
Middle  Georgia  College  in  Cochran,  he 
attended  the  Walter  F.  George  School  of 
Law  at  Mercer  University,  in  Macon. 
Upon  graduation  in  1955,  he  received  his 
law  degree.  After  college,  Malone  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  completed  a  2-year 
obligation  to  his  country  with  an  honor- 
able discharge.  He  returned  to  Lyons  to 
practice  law  with  his  father,  T.  Ross 
Sharpe. 

Malone  was  a  member  of  the  State  bar 
of  Georgia,  the  court  of  appeals,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Beginning  as  a  young  man,  Malone 
was  active  in  the  affaiis  of  his  commim- 
ity,  county.  State,  and  Nation.  He  con- 
tinued these  public  mterest  activities 
and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Lyons,  Ga. 


The  honv)rs  and  offices  held  by  Ma- 
lone are  too  numerous  to  list  here,  but 
one  oflSce  was  particularly  important  to 
him  and  that  was  State  president  of  the 
Georgia  Jaycees,  1964-65. 

In  1969,  at  the  height  of  a  rising  and 
promising  political  career,  he  learned 
that  he  had  Hodgkins'  disease,  a  form 
of  cancer.  At  the  time  he  was  a  leading 
contender  for  the  oflBce  of  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  And 
it  was  at  this  dramatic  and  important 
point  that  he  was  faced  with  his  most 
serious  challenge.  In  one  of  his  very 
rare  and  openly  sentimental  moments, 
Malone  sadly  announced  his  withdrawal 
from  the  political  struggle  and  began 
what  surely  was  the  greatest  personal 
battle  of  his  short  life — a  fight  for  sur- 
vival against  overwhelming  odds  for 
curing  cancer. 

Those  who  knew  Malone  as  a  boy 
knew  he  never  let  a  skinned  knee,  bro- 
ken nose,  sprained  ankle,  or  sore  muscle 
stop  or  even  slow  down  his  determina- 
tion to  play  well  the  game — whatever 
it  was. 

This  self-determination,  strong  self- 
discipline,  willpower,  and  personal  con- 
fidence never  left  him. 

Malone  Sharpe  was  by  every  measure 
a  strong  and  forceful  fighter  in  his  pass- 
ing through  this  life. 

He  was  to  many  of  his  close  acquaint- 
ances a  good  and  loyal  personal  friend. 
He  was  to  a  special  few  a  brother,  a 
helper  in  time  of  need,  and  an  inspira- 
tion not  to  feel  sorry  for  oneself— an 
inspiration  to  overcome  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles — an  inspiration  to 
succeed. 

Malone  Sharpe  was  by  personal  meas- 
ure a  citizen  who  contributed  to  his  fel- 
low human  beings  and  to  his  society, 
asking  little  sympathy  yet  demanding 
a  tough  but  fair  contest. 

He  was  a  rare,  rough,  but  tender, 
sweet,  helpful,  loving,  and  very  special 
person  to  his  children,  his  family,  and 
those  who  really  knew  him. 

Malone  Sharpe  simply  did  not  pass 
this  way,  falling  like  the  sparrow — he 
was  an  eagle  soaring  high  and  will  be 
missed. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AHEPA 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  26,  1972,  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association — 
AHEPA — the  largest  organization  of 
Americans  of  Greek  origin  in  the  Nation, 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary.  On  that 
occasion  a  large  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  paid  tribute  to  AHEPA  in 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise  and 
in  Extensions  of  Remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  At  the  request  of 
AHEPA,  I  am  arranging  to  have  these 
statements  reprinted  in  booklet  form, 
not  at  Government  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  notify 
Members  of  the  House  of  my  intention  to 
have    reprinted    in    this    fashion    their 
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statements  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
AHEPA  and  to  invite  any  Member  who 
objects  to  having  his  statement  reprinted 
to  notify  the  Congressional  Record 
Clerk  in  room  H-112  of  the  Capitol  by 
Tuesday,  August  15,  1972. 


VANISHING   TAIWAN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 
Mr  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  un- 
precedented move,  the  United  Nations 
has  decided  to  ban  all  mention  of  Taiwan 
"in  any  form  whatsoever."  The  decision, 
taken  at  the  insistence  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  delegates,  means  that  as  far 
as  the  United  Nations'  widely  quoted 
statistical  reports  are  concerned.  Na- 
tionalist China  with  its  15  million 
people  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  political 

entity.  ,.^.  e  ^y,~. 

Missing  from  future  editions  of  tne 
statistical  yearbook  will  be  any  text  or 
table  dealing  with  Taiwan's  population, 
trade,  industry  or  any  other  data  former- 
ly provided.  The  yearbook  is  regarded  as 
the  most  authoritative  source  of  inter- 
national statistics  and  some  12,000  copies 
annually  go  out  to  governments,  libraries, 
and  business  concerns. 

In  another  unusual  act,  and  without 
even  waiting  for  the  Peking  delegation 
to  request  it,  United  Nations  authorities 
ordered  the  removal  of  the  most  visible 
reminder  of  the  Nationalists— a  bronze 
plaque  identifying  as  a  gift  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  a  large  green  marble  slab 
carrying  a  gold-engraved  quotatiori  from 
Confucius.  According  to  a  report  in  tne 
New  York  Times  of  August  7,  1972: 

Workmen  one  night  quietly  removed  the 
plaque  from  Its  prominent  position  at  the 
entrance  to  the  delegates'  lounge.  They  left 
the  three  by  six  foot  marble  Intact,  hoping, 
as  one  official  explained,  that  the  Peking 
delegation  would  appreciate  the  gesture. 

Is  this  the  same  United  Nations  which 
many  Americans  tell  us  is  the  "hope  of 
peace"?  Is  this  the  same  United  Nations 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  provide  with 
financial  support?  Unfortunately,  it  is. 

Commenting  upon  this  acquiescence 
by  United  Nations  authorities  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Communist  regime  in  Pe- 
king, The  New  York  Times  noted  that 
the  U.N. 

Has  retrogressed  Into  absurdity  again  with 
Its  decision  to  ban  all  mention  of  Taiwan  "In 
any  form  whatsoever." 

The  Times  notes  that: 

This  Is  wholly  inconsistent  with  past  pol- 
icy when  figures  for  China  (mainland)  were 
included,  as  available.  In  the  yearbook,  al- 
though the  Peking  Government  was  not  then 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  The  ruling 
Ignores  other  precedents  such  as  the  listing 
of  West  Irian  separately  from  IndonesU, 
and  of   Sarawak  separately  from  Malaysia. 

Despite  the  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Times  points  out  that: 

The  reality  Is  that  there  Is  a  going.  Inde- 
pendent Government  ruling  over  fourteen 
million  people,  a  population  larger  than  that 
OXVm 1763— Part  21 
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of  two-thirds  of  the  U.N.  membership  .  .  . 
Such  petty  manipulation  cannot  erase  the 
substantial  contributions  of  the  Republic 
of  China  to  a  quarter  century  of  U.N.  his- 
tory. 

One  might  add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  Taiwan  is  the  only  Chinese  gov- 
ernment officially  recognized  by  the 
United  States. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleague  the 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  10,  1972.  That  edi- 
torial, "Vanishing  Taiwan,"  follows. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  August  10.  1972] 
"VANisraNG"  Taiwan 

The  United  Nations,  which  took  a  great 
leap  forward  toward  recognizing  reality  last 
fall  when  It  finally  admitted  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  has  retrogressed  into  ab- 
surdity again  with  Its  decision  to  ban  all 
mention  of  Taiwan  "In  any  form  whatso- 
ever." 

Bowing  to  the  demands  of  the  Peking  dele- 
gation, UJ*.  officials  have  decreed  that  there 
wUl  be  no  text  or  tables  dealing  with 
Taiwan's  population,  trade.  Industry  or  any 
other  data  In  future  editions  of  the  world 
organization's  Statistical  Yearbook.  This  Is 
wholly  Inconsistent  with  past  policy  when 
figures  for  China  (mainland)  were  Included, 
as  available.  In  the  yearbook,  although  the 
Peking  Government  wets  not  then  a  member 
of  the  U.N.  The  ruling  Ignores  other  prece- 
dents such  as  the  listing  of  West  Irian  sep- 
arately from  Indonesia,  and  of  Sarawak  sep- 
arately from  Malaysia. 

Whatever  the  future  of  Taiwan,  now  that 
Its  Government  has  been  expelled  from  the 
U.N.,  the  reality  Is  that  there  remains  a  go- 
ing. Independent  Government  ruling  over 
fourteen  mUUon  people,  a  population  larger 
than  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  UJI.  mem- 
bership. 

An  international  statistical  summary  that 
ignores  thU  living  reality  Is  diminished  In 
Its  authority — and  so  Is  the  agency  that  Is- 
sues It.  But  the  U.N.  has  not  stopped  with 
relegating  Taiwan  to  the  status  of  a  non- 
country.  U.N.  authorities  have  even  stooped 
to  the  Communist  devices  of  trying  to  re- 
vn-lte  history.  At  UJ^.  headquarters  here  a 
plaque  Identifying  the  Republic  of  China  as 
donor  has  been  removed  from  a  green  mar- 
ble slab  containing  a  quotation  from  Con- 
fucius. 

Such  petty  manipulation  cannot  erase  the 
substantial  contributions  of  the  Republic 
of  China  to  a  quarter -century  of  UJI.  his- 
tory. Nor  win  ignoring  Taiwan  erase  the 
problem  Its  future  status  poses  for  the  Gov- 
ernments in  Taipei  and  Peking  and  for  the 
International  community.  To  be  effective,  the 
United  Nations  must  deal  with  things  as 
they  are,  not  as  any  member  would  prefer  to 
see  them. 
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A  PLAN  TO  SAVE  MINERAL  KING 
VALLEY 


MAN'S    INHUMANITY    TO    MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally  practicing   spiritual   and   mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10.  1972 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mineral 
King  is  a  scenic  alpine  valley  in  central 
California  with  an  unspoiled  uniqueness 
that  enthralls  all  who  visit  it  and  share 
in  its  wonders. 

Mineral  King  is  public  land  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  Sequoia  National 
Park.  It  is  national  forest  and  a  national 
game  refuge. 

It  is  a  symbol  of  the  threat  of  man's 
encroachment  on  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  above  reasons,  and 
more.  Mineral  King  must  be  spared. 

Thus  it  is  with  a  sense  of  urgency  that 
I  introduce  legislation  today  that  will  in- 
clude Mineral  King  and  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Game  Refuge  as  a  part  of  the 
Sequoia  National  Park. 

This  action  is  long  overdue,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  reason  that  Mineral  King  origi- 
nally was  left  out  of  the  park  was  that 
supposedly  valuable  mineral  deposits 
were  thought  to  be  on  the  site.  Mining 
is  not  now  a  consideration  in  the  debate 
over  the  development  of  Mineral  King. 

The  only  metal  that  is  in  the  valley  is 
"tourist's  gold"  that  would  be  mined  by 
the  Disney  Corp.  if  its  planned  develop- 
ment is  authorized  and  if  the  Congress 
fails  to  take  necessary  action  to  preserve 
Mineral  King. 

Mineral  King  Valley  includes  the  head- 
waters of  the  East  Fork  of  the  Kaweah 
River  which  flows  through  the  park  it- 
self. To  disrupt  the  river's  flow  or  con- 
taminate its  waters  with  the  waste  and 
garbage  of  thousands  of  tourists  is  a  very 
real  blow  at  the  ecology  of  the  park  itself. 
The  present  development  in  the  valley 
consists  of  cabins,  some  60  of  them,  leased 
to  users  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
cabins,  a  general  store,  post  office,  and  a 
pack  station  occupy  some  10  percent  of 
the  game  refuge  area. 

The  other  90  percent  is  occupied  by  the 
animals  of  the  forest  who  thrive  in  the 
wilderness  of  Mineral  King. 

What  will  the  Disney  development  do 
to  Mineral  King? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  valley  will  cease  to  be 
a  place  where  man  can  contemplate  his 
world  in  a  pristine  state.  The  animals  of 
the  forest  will  be  forced  to  leave  their 
homes. 

In  the  place  of  60  cabins,  a  store,  and  a 
pack  station,  the  Disney  Corp.  will  con- 
struct a  $35  million  Disneyland  for  win- 
ter sports  fans  which  they  hope  will  draw 
a  million  people  a  year  into  this  delicate 

valley. 

A  superhighway  is  contemplated  with 
super  traffic  jams,  smog,  congestion, 
noise,  and  the  trappings  of  modem  civil- 
ization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  later  this  month  I  am 
taking  my  two  sons  into  Mineral  King 
and  we  are  going  to  backpack  for  10  days 
in  the  wilds  of  the  valley  and  the  moim- 
tains  that  surround  it. 

I  can  only  hope  that  this  is  not  the  last 
time  I  or  my  sons  can  enjoy  the  splendor 
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of  this  area  without  the  clutter  of  the 
Disney  development. 

Mineral  King  was  recently  the  focus 
of  an  opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
which  it  considered  the  standing  of  the 
Sierra  Club  in  an  action  to  stop  the  de- 
velopment by  Disney. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  widely  interpreted  as  an  invitation 
to  the  Sierra  Club  to  amend  its  petition 
and  to  continue  Its  legal  action  against 
the  Mineral  King  development. 

Happily,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sierra  Club 
has  done  just  that. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  action  will  prove 
to  be  successful. 

In  the  interim,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  hope  that  the  Congress  sees  the  wis- 
dom of  preserving  Mineral  King  as  it  is 
today  and  will  act  quickly  on  the  legis- 
lation I  propose  today. 

The  text  of  the  bUl  follows: 

H.R.   16331 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    oj     the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting 
Its  scenic  and  natural  values  and  to  prevent 
commercial  exploitation,  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Game  Refuge  (those  portions  of  town- 
ship 17  south,  range  31  and  32  east,  and 
township  18  south,  range  31  east,  which  are 
within  the  hydrographlc  basin  of  the  East 
Pork  of  the  Kaweah  River  and  described  as 
Mineral  King  Valley)  shall  become  part  of 
the  Sequoia  National  Park.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  to  establish  the 
new  area  of  SequoU  National  Park  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  any  areas  that  may  fall  within  his 
Jurisdiction  to  the  park,  which  shall  become 
effective  upon  publication  thereof  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  herein  shall  terminate  or 
Impair  any  private  right  In  permits  or  prop- 
erty In  this  area. 

Sec.  3.  Section  45a-3,  688,  689a-c.  title  16 
of  the  United  States  Code  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  20TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  MURDER  OF 
24  JEWISH  INTELLECTUALS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
August  12,  is  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
murder  of  24  Jewish  Intellectuals  In  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  murders  were  committed 
under  the  direction  of  the  infamous 
Joseph  Stalin.  Pogroms  were  part  of  Rus- 
sian history  and  did  not  end  with  the 
Russian  Revolution  in  1917.  but  con- 
tinued under  the  Soviet  dictatorship 
which  followed  the  tyranny  of  the  czar. 

The  Russian  Jewish  community,  not- 
withstanding the  oppression  to  which  it 
has  always  been  subjected,  has  provided 
the  world  with  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate share  of  out  cultural  inheritance. 
The  martyrs  of  August  12.  1952,  among 
whom  were  included  the  extraordinarily 
talented  David  Bergelson.  Itzik  Feffer. 
Peretz  Markish,  David  Hofshtein  and 
Leib  Kwitko,  were,  sad  to  say,  not  the 
last  to  be  martyred  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  present  leaders 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  do  not  execute  their  Jew- 
ish victims  as  did  Stalin,  they  do  engage 
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in  other  barbarous  conduct,  committing 
Jewish  dissenters  to  prison  camps  and 
mental  institutions  on  trumped  up 
charges,  and  prevent  large  numbers  of 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  from 
doing  so. 

The  case  of  Esther  Markish  who  was 
widowed  by  Stalin  in  the  1952  pogrom.  Is 
one  that  should  haunt  the  Soviet  leaders. 
She  and  her  son,  David,  are  seeking  to 
leave  the  U.S.S.R.  and  are  being  denied 
the  necessary  exit  permits.  On  occasion 
the  current  leaders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
demonstrated  that  their  hearts  are  not 
as  cold  as  was  Stalin's  and  they  have  ex- 
tended compassion,  particularly  when 
there  was  world  outcry  in  support  of  in- 
dividual cases.  This  is  one  such  case  and 
hopefully.  Premier  Kosygin  and  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  will  listen  to  the  world- 
wide pleas  now  being  made  on  behalf  of 
this  mother  and  her  son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  statement  of  "The  Work- 
man's Circle"  which  will  be  made  at  a 
wreath-laying  ceremony  on  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  24  Yiddish 
writers  and  Jewish  communal  leaders  in 
Russia,  on  August  12,  1972.  It  will  be 
made  at  the  Isaiah  Wall  opposite  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City. 

The  statement  of  "The  Workman's 
Circle "  follows: 

The  Workman's  Circle 
We  observe  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
murder  of  24  of  the  most  prominent  Yid- 
dish writers  and  communal  leaders  In  Rus- 
sia on  August  12,  1952.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  gruesome  crimes  committed  under 
Joseph  S^lln's  brutal  dictatorship.  The  vic- 
tims In'cluded  some  of  the  greatest  talents  In 
what  remained  then  of  Russian  Jewish  life — 
David  Bergelson,  Itzlk  Feffer.  Peretz  Markish, 
David  Hofshtein,  Lelb  Kwitko,  and  others. 
The  act  of  murder  made  them  part  of  the 
long  martyrology  of  Jewish  history. 

As  we  lay  a  wreath  In  their  memory  on  this 
spot  In  front  of  the  United  Nations  which 
expresses  man's  hope  for  peace  and  friend- 
ship among  all  men,  we  resolve  neither  to 
forget  their  martyrdom  nor  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment which  exacted  it  out  of  them  In  one 
of  the  most  monstrous  Instances  of  antl- 
Semltlsm  since  Hitler. 

We  Join  with  the  world  Jewish  community 
and  the  whole  Free  World  In  condemning 
antl-SemltIsm  in  whatever  form — whether  by 
suppression  of  religious,  cultural,  or  com- 
munal activity,  by  false  Imprisonment  on 
fabricated  charges  of  "hooliganism"  or  "par- 
asitism", by  unjust  confinement  to  mental 
Institutions,  or  by  protracted  denial  of  the 
right  to  emigrate.  It  Is  a  bitter  irony  that 
the  Russian  government  continues  even  to- 
day, 20  years  later,  and  more  than  19  years 
since  the  death  of  Stalin,  to  practice  these 
Injustices  against  someone  like  Esther  Mark- 
ish who  was  widowed  by  Stalin  In  the  1952 
murders.  She,  and  her  son  David,  are  still 
being  denied  exit  from  the  country  which  has 
put  so  much  pain  In  their  hearts,  so  that 
they  can  take  up  a  new  life  In  Israel.  When, 
oh  when,  will  Russia  at  long  last  repent  for 
what  was  done  on  that  12th  day  of  August? 


SPEECH  OP  DR.  MANUEL  JOSE 
HOMEM  DE  MELLO 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.   SCHMITZ.  Mr.   Speaker,  for   11 
years,  Portugal  has  been  fighting,  alone 
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and  unaided,  against  Communist  in- 
spired and  Communist  armed  terrorist 
attacks  on  its  states  of  Angola  and 
Mozambique  in  Africa.  In  the  classic  pat- 
tern of  Communist  guerrilla  warfare, 
these  terrorist  organizations  are  all  based 
in  sanctuaries  outside  Angola  and 
Mozambique. 

Despite  the  heavy  financial  drain  in- 
volved in  defending  Angola  and  Mozam- 
bique, Portugal  has  experienced  its  great- 
est economic  expansion  in  modern  his- 
tory, both  at  home  and  in  its  overseas 
territories,  during  the  past  decade. 

Dr.  Jose  Homem  de  Mello,  a  young 
member  of  the  Portuguese  Parliament 
who  also  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Overseas  Companies  of  Portugal,  was  in 
this  country  recently  as  a  guest  of  the 
State  Department.  While  here  he  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  American 
Portuguese  Society  at  the  University  Club 
in  New  York.  In  this  speech  he  explained 
why  Portugal  has  fought  so  tenaciously 
to  defend  its  rights  and  Interests  in 
Africa  and  why  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
He  also  sketched  the  great  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  Portugal,  both  at  home 
and  overseas,  during  the  past  10  years. 
His  talk  follows : 

Speech    by    Dr.    Manuel    Jose    Momem    de 
Mello,  President  of  the  Assocution  or 
Overseas  Companies  op  Portugal.  Given 
DtTRiNC  the  Luncheon  in  His  Honor  bt 
the  Amefican  Portttgttese  Society 
I  have  returned  once  more  to  the  United 
States  as  a  guest  of  the  State  Department,  in 
my  capacity  as  a  Deputy  In  the  National  As- 
sembly. I  also  address  you  In  my  new  capacity 
as  president  of  the  Association  of  the  Over- 
seas Companies  of  Portugal,  a  position  to 
which  I  was  recently  elected. 

I  do  not  know  whether  many  of  you~are 
aware  of  what  the  Association  Is.  Permit  me, 
then,  to  summarize  Its  functions  briefly. 

The  Association  of  the  Overseas  Companies 
of  Portugal  Is  a  privately  organized  secre- 
tariat of  Information,  created  and  entirely  fi- 
nanced by  several  of  the  most  Important 
business  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese  Over- 
seas Provinces.  It  was  originally  organized  as 
a  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  terrorist 
movement  In  Angola,  a  movement  which 
coincided  with  the  first  attacks.  In  various 
fronts,  upon  the  Portuguese  overseas  policy, 
namely  at  the  United  Nations  and  in  other 
International  organizations.  The  program  of 
the  Association  is  to  gather  and  disseminate 
abroad  factual  information  about  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Portuguese  Overseas  Provinces, 
covering  the  economic,  social,  educational 
and  political  fields. 

The  Association  is  not,  however,  a  political 
body.  Its  character  is  exclusively  private  and 
non-political.  That  is,  it  does  not  defend  a 
Government  whichever  it  may  be:  it  defends 
Portugal. 

As  you  all  know  the  Portuguese  launched 
themselves  In  the  discovery  of  new  worlds 
In  the  mid-fifteenth  century,  g^dualiy 
reaching  around  the  African  continent,  Asia, 
America  and  even  Oceania.  They  settled  In 
those  territories,  not  only  to  take  advantage 
of  the  territories'  wealth,  but  primarily  with 
the  purpose  of  extending  Portugal  to 
wherevej  such  settlement  would  be  possible. 
Blending  with  the  native  populations,  they 
carried  their  olviUzatlon  and  the  Portu- 
guese way  of  life  to  the  farthest  regions  of 
the  Earth.  Thus,  their  intention  had  been  to 
expand  and  multiply  the  sense  and  dimen- 
sion of  the  nationality  itself.  The  other 
Europeans  did  not  go  out  Into  the  new  vorlds 
with  the  same  Intention. 

For  this  reason  It  was  Impossible  for  us  to 
accept  the  so-called  "winds  of  change" 
which  prescribed  or  demanded  the  abandon- 
ment of  lands  geographically  separated  from 
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their  respective  mainlands.  Inhabited  by  peo- 
ple different  from  the  colonizing  one. 

For  this  reason,  too,  the  words  colony, 
colonization  and  colonizer  never  acquired 
amongst  ourselves  the  derogatory  meaning 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  lent  to  them. 

For  these  reasons,  we  decided  to  stand,  to 
resist  and  to  stay.  Moreover,  we  will  con- 
tinue and  we  shall  remain. 

The  difficulties  we  have  had  to  face  have 
been  great;  so  grer'  that,  mtny  a  time,  we 
really  didn't  know  how  we  would  manage 
to  overcome  them. 

The  truth,  is,  however,  t^at  faith  can  move 
mountains;  with  faith,  victory  is  reachable, 
even  when  everything  may  appear  nearly 
lost. 

With  the  initial  phase  behind  us,  and  hav- 
ing surmounted  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
misunderstandings,  we  feel  now  that  we  have 
gathered  the  necessary  conditions  to  carry 
on  the  task  we  have  undertaken. 

I  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  polemical 
analysis  of  the  Portuguese  position:  We 
know  our  limitations,  we  recognize  our  faults, 
we  do  not  seek  to  minimize  the  errors  we 
may  have  committed. 

As  we  have  amply  demonstrated  our  ca- 
pacity of  resistance  and  our  determination  to 
light,  we  feel  entitled  to  the  respect  of  oth- 
ers, including  those  who  stUl  attack  us. 

In  the  geo-political  context  of  the  world, 
Portugal  represents  a  territorial  and  human 
community  that  the  free  world  cannot 
alienate,  lest  its  defensive  capacity  before 
Marxist  expansionism  become  even  weaker. 

The  United  States  of  America,  as  the  un- 
challenged leader  of  the  Western  World, 
must  be  the  first  one  to  have  a  special  in- 
terest In  the  defense  and  preservation  of  the 
Portuguese  territorial  integrity. 

The  effort  my  Country  has  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  cannot  easily  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  great  nation  such  as  the  United 
States  which  possesses  so  much  wealth  and 
power. 

Despite  the  financial  drain  caused  by  mil- 
itary defense,  the  human  losses  and  the 
problems  resulting  from  mobilization,  as 
well  as  the  scarcity  of  manpower  caused  by 
emigration,  we  have  achieved  some  results 
which  are  quite  startling,  considering  our 
basic  resources. 

During  the  1960-1970  period,  the  per  capita 
Income  in  Metropolitan  Portugal  had  an  in- 
crease of  164 '"d — one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
percent.  The  per  capita  Income  in  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  as  of  1969,  was  the  third 
highest  In  Africa.  The  growth  rate  in  the 
Portuguese  African  Provinces  Is  partly  a  re- 
sult of  the  constant  reinvestments  made  by 
the  Portuguese  companies  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  Metropolitan  Portugal,  industry  and 
building  have  showed  tremendous  progress — 
a  yearly  growth  rate  of  nine  percent.  Main 
contributors  to  the  boom  were :  the  steel  and 
iron  works,  motor  car  assemblies,  manufac- 
turing of  artificial  and  synthetic  fibers,  radio 
receivers,  tomato  concentrates  and  pulp,  etc. 
Service  Industries  also  showed  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  6.5%. 

The  industrial  sector  today  employs  thirty- 
six  percent  of  the  population  as  against  29% 
ten  years  earlier. 

The  main  highlights  of  progress  In  the  last 
decade  were: 

In  agriculture:  The  Alentejo  Irrigation 
scheme  which  foresees  the  irrigation  of  420- 
000  thousand  acres,  and  the  tomato  extracts 
Industry  which,  practically  non-existent  In 
1960,  accounts  today  for  3 '4%  of  all  Portu- 
guese exports. 

In  the  Industrial  sector:  the  Iron  and  steel 
works,  started  in  1964,  produced  one  million 
tons  in  nineteen  seventy;  the  Lisnave  ship- 
yards, started  in  1967,  have  today  the  largest 
dry  dock  In  the  world,  capable  of  taking  in 
future  super  tankers  of  one  million  tons;  the 
bridge  over  the  Douro  at  Oporto  and  the  Sala- 
lar  Bridge  at  Lisbon,  one  of  the  longest  In  the 
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world,  were  also  accomplishments  of  the  last 
decade.  At  the  same  time,  a  network  of  hotels 
■was  built — 4.000,000  tourists  entered  Portugal 
in  1971,  as  against  357.000  a  decade  before. 

Trade  relations  between  continental  Portu- 
gal and  foreign  countries  trebled  from  1960 
to  1970.  While  exports  cover  only  about  66'; 
of  imports,  the  balance  of  payments  is  kept 
positive  due  to  the  expenditures  of  foreign 
tourists  and  emigrants'  remittances  from 
Europe. 

In  Angola — in  the  agriculture  sector — 
coffee  accounted  in  1970  for  32%  of  all  ex- 
ports. In  the  extracting  industries,  diamonds, 
ore  and  oil  accounted  in  1970  for  42*:^  of  all 
exports.  It  had  been  18%  in  1961. 

Industry  in  Angol  had  an  annual  growth 
of  17%.  The  more  Important  new  industries 
in  that  Province  are:  paper  pulp  and  paste, 
tires,  batteries,  plastics,  glass,  fertilizers  and 
shipbuilding. 

Main  achievements  in  Angola  during  the 
decade  were:  Cambambe  Dam  on  the  Cuanza 
river;  mineral  port  of  Mossamedes  for  the 
export  of  iron  ore;  5,000  miles  of  new  asphalt 
roads:  and  the  oil  industry  which  exported 
6.000.000  tons  in  1971.  Angola's  external  racie 
trebled  in  the  last  ten  years,  reaching  $800.- 
000.000  in  1970. 

In  Mozambique,  the  services  provided  by 
the  railways  and  harbours  to  neighbouring 
countries  bring  in  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings which  equal  half  of  all  exports  of  the 
Province.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  vital  role 
of  Portuguese  railways  and  harbours  as  a 
strategic  asset  in  Southern  Africa.  In  Mozam- 
bique the  agriculture  sector  still  accounts 
for  68%  of  the  exports.  The  transforming 
industries  are  undergoing  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  8.4%.  Mining  Industries  will  even- 
tually have  an  Important  role  in  the  economy 
of  the  Province,  once  the  great  Cabora  Bassa 
project  is  completed,  which  will  permit  the 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
Zambeze  valley. 

The  Province's  external  trade  doubled  since 
1960.  The  main  economic  achievements  for 
the  period  were:  cashew  nut  industrializa- 
tion (40%  of  the  world  production):  oil  re- 
finery in  Lourenzo  Marques;  iron  and  steel 
rolling;  construction  of  the  new  port  of 
Nacala;  construction  of  the  railway  connec- 
tion to  the  Malawi  railways;  the  first  phases 
of  the  gigantic  Cabora  Bassa  scheme  and 
other  initiatives  like  the  textile  Industry. 

The  present  decade  will  see  the  completion 
of  some  of  the  most  ambitious  projects.  In 
continental  Portugal,  the  tremendous  Sines 
project  which  will  represent  an  investment 
of  $1.5  billion,  and  will  Include  a  port  for 
super  tankers  and  bulk  mineral  carriers,  an 
oil  refinery  with  a  capacity  for  10,000,000  tons 
yearly,  an  Industrial  complex  for  *he  process- 
ing of  pyrites,  a  lubricating  oil  unit,  a  new 
planned  town  of  100.000  people.  The  new 
Lisbon  airport  a  new  freeway  network  and 
the  new  Setubal  shipyards  are  the  other  top 
industrial  projects  for  this  decade. 

In  Mozambique,  the  grandiose  Zambeze 
Plan,  which  Includes  the  Cabora  Bassa  dam. 
will  be  underway,  as  well  as  over  6.000  miles 
of  new  highways.  In  Angola,  the  Cunene 
Plan,  which  included  the  construction  of 
twenty-eight  dams  for  power  production  and 
irrigation. 


HORTON  ON  FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogniz- 
ing the  historic  developments  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  months 
in  American  foreign  policy,  both  on  a 
legislative  and  executive  level,  I  recently 
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wrote  the  residents  of  my  congressional 
district  on  my  views  of  these  changes 
and  their  import.  I  am  Inserting  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  content  of  my 
message  for  the  review  of  my  colleagues: 
Foreign  Policy 

We  have  reached  the  point  In  the  post- 
World  War  II  era  where  every  modicum  of 
progress  we  make  for  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion will  be  tied  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  status  of  the  American  posture  In  the 
world. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us.  some  very  great 
strides  have  been  made  In  lowering  the  level 
of  world  tensions — at  least  among  the  super- 
powers of  the  earth — and  It  is  defense  against 
the  superpowers  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  that  eats  up  a  major  share  of  our  de- 
fense dollars. 

salt 

One  step,  in  particular,  which  may  be  re- 
membered in  history  as  being  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  even  the  long,  bloody  tragedy 
of  Vietnam  Is  the  signing  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Treaty  with  the  Russians. 
There  will  be  many  who  argue  that  this  treaty 
prevents  America  from  being  the  mightiest 
military  power  on  earth — and  there  may  be 
some  truth  to  that.  The  President,  In  hU 
address  to  Congress  upon  returning  from 
Moscow  said  that  there  would  be  no  power 
on  earth  "stronger"  than  America.  The  key 
to  phase  one  of  the  SALT  agreement  is  the 
recognition  by  both  sides  that  It  Is  senseless 
to  continue  forever  the  costly,  wasteful  en- 
terprise of  racing  to  see  who  can  out-destroy 
the  other.  The  agreement  was  made  possible 
by  two  key  factors.  First,  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  II,  the  balance  of  military 
power  and  nuclear  deterrent  between  the  U.S. 
and  U.S.S.R.  Is  approximately  equal — that  is, 
neither  side  has  a  major  or  certain  military 
advantage  over  the  other.  Second,  both  sides 
are  confident  that  they  possess  sufficient 
strategic  or  nuclear  weaponry  to  afford  a  sure 
deterrent  against  surprise  attack  from  the 
other  side. 

The  atmosphere  of  negotiation  established 
In  Moscow  and  Peking  has  caused  me  to  sug- 
gest a  further  important  step  toward  nuclear 
sanity.  In  the  early  1960's  we  signed  a  treaty 
banning  all  nuclear  tests  except  for  under- 
ground blasts.  At  that  time,  there  was  no 
confidence  in  our  technological  ability  to 
detect  underground  nuclear  tests  by  the 
other  signers  of  the  treaty.  Now,  there  is  no 
question  about  the  accuracy  of  this  kind  of 
technology.  Thus,  I  have  sought  from  Con- 
gress a  resolution  urging  the  President  to  be- 
gin efforts  to  expand  the  test-ban  treaty  to 
outlaw  underground  nuclear  tests  by  all 
parties  to  the  treaty.  This,  it  seems,  is  the 
least  we  can  do  now  that  the  environmental 
hazards  of  these  blasts  can  be  safely  avoided 
and  detected  by  all  nations. 

VIETNAM 

As  I  am  writing  this  newsletter,  there  is  a 
little  Improvement  In  the  prospect  for  peace 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

While  many  of  us  feared  that  the  Moscow 
summit  talks  and  the  aU  Important  SALT 
agreements  could  be  Jeopardized  by  the  min- 
ing decision,  that  did  not  happen.  Apparently 
the  Soviets  place  a  high  Importance  on  the 
summit  meetings  and  decided  to  avoid  a  di- 
rect confrontation  over  Southeast  Asia. 

It  appears  that  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary hsis  been  able  to  establish  something  of 
a  stable  line  of  defense  and  has  even  retaken 
some  of  its  territory  which  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  conquered.  This  of  course,  has 
been  accomplished  with  substantial  help 
from  American  air  and  sea  support  and  there 
is  still  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
South  Vie  amese  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  once  bis  support  Is  withdrawn.  It  Is 
Important  to  note.  In  this  regard,  that  our 
government  has  decided  not  to  make  any 
further  assignments  of  draftees  to  South 
Vietnam. 
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As  I  have  told  several  groups  of  concerned 
constituent*  I  have  met  with  since  the  min- 
ing decision,  I  am  concerned  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  not  taken  up  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Waldhelm's  offer  for  negotiations 
under  U.N.  auspices.  This  should  be  done 
despite  the  renewal  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate talks  with  Hanoi's  leaders.  There  Is,  of 
course,  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  all- 
Important  secret  negotiations  In  Paris  will 
yield  some  results,  but  there  Is  always  a 
chance  that  Hanoi  will  wait  out  the  Novem- 
ber elections  before  beginning  to  bargain  In 
earnest. 

I  have  also  stressed  the  paramount  Im- 
portance of  passing  a  strong  war  powers  bill 
In  this  Congress. 

WAR    POWERS 

Recently,  I  spoke  before  the  Brighton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  stated  the  case 
for  this  Congress  to  pass  a  strong  "war 
powers"  bill  before  adjournment  this  year. 
The  title  of  my  address  was.  "Where's  Conr 
gress?."  because  the  whole  war  powers  issue 
concerns  the  fact  that  Congress  has  virtually 
abandoned  Its  role  in  major  decisions  of  war 
and  peace,  and  has  left  this  area  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Executive. 

Since  I  Introduced  H.R.  7290  In  early  1971. 
I  have  been  leading  the  fight  In  the  House 
to  win  passage  of  a  strong  bill,  which  would 
re-Implement  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  give  Congress  strong  say  over  the 
deployment  of  U.S.  forces  In  combat  abroad. 

To  my  mind,  a  bill  such  as  my  own.  or 
such  as  the  Javlts  bill  already  passed  by  the 
Senate  holds  clear  advantages  not  only  as  a 
safeguard  against  unwise  Presidential  war 
decisions,  but  also  as  a  safeguard  against 
reckless  Congressional  criticism  of  foreign 
policy.  Under  this  bill.  Congress  would  have 
a  direct  share  In  responsibility  for  these 
policies,  and  would  be  forced  to  conduct 
Itself  more  responsibly  In  the  foreign  policy 
arena. 

I  have  testified  before  both  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  war  powers  legisla- 
tion and  have  carried  on  numerous  private 
contacts  with  Capitol  Hill  and  Administra- 
tion leaders.  At  the  moment.  Administration 
coolness  toward  a  strong  war  powers  bill, 
together  with  the  reluctance  of  Senate  and 
House  leaders  to  get  together  on  a  compro- 
mise bill,  have  reduced  the  prospects  for 
early  action.  Only  widespread  and  vocal 
citizen  support  for  a  strong  war  powers  bill 
can  break  the  current  legislative  log-Jam. 


CONSIDERING  THE  NONSMOKER 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  non- 
smoker,  I  have  long  been  concerned  about 
the  effect  of  cigarette  fumes  on  smokers 
and  nonsmokers  alike.  Because  of  this 
concern,  I  have  sponsored  legislation, 
specifically,  H.R.  6808,  which,  if  enacted, 
would  make  it  mandatory  for  most  types 
of  public  transportation  to  reserve  a  sec- 
tion for  passengers  who  do  not  smoke. 
Also,  I  have  sponsored  H.R.  3559,  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  mailing  of  un- 
solicited cigarettes. 

An  article  by  Dr.  William  D.  Province 
of  Franklin,  Ind.,  has  now  come  to  my 
attention.  The  article  describes  how  cig- 
arette smoke  can  cause  "physiological 
distress  in  healthy  individuals"  as  well 
as  the  detrimental  effects  it  can  have  on 
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those  with  respiratory  conditions.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  now  like  to  insert  that  article  into 
the  Record: 

Where  There's  Smoke  There's  Ire 
(By  William  D.  Province.  M.D.) 

The  majority  of  Americans  are  non- 
smokers.  They  deserve  some  consideration 
from  smokers,  especially  In  confined  places 
such  as  airplanes. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  airlines  passed  out 
courtesy  cigarettes.  Today,  they  are  provid- 
ing non-smoking  sections.  Many  airlines  now 
have  non-smoking  sections  on  every  flight. 
Cigarette  smoke  is  not  only  an  annoyance  to 
non-smokers,  it  can  cause  physiological  dis- 
tress In  healthy  individuals  as  well  as  in  those 
with  asthma  and  other  respiratory  Illnesses. 
New  research  Indicates,  in  fact,  that  the  non- 
smoker  is  affected  by  cigarette  smoke  In 
much  the  same  way  as  In  the  smoker  him- 
self. 

Recent  experiments  at  Texas  A&M  Uni- 
versity and  elsewhere  indicate  that  even  30 
minutes  in  a  smoke-saturated  environment 
significantly  increases  the  non-smoker's  heart 
rate,  blood  pressure,  and  the  amount  of  car- 
bon monoxide  in  his  blood.  A  team  of  re- 
searchers at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
Medical  Center  reported  that  smdke  drifting 
from  the  burning  end  of  cigarettes,  cigars, 
and  pipes  carries  with  It  more  cadmium,  a 
metal  poisonous  to  man,  than  the  smoke 
Inhaled  by  the  smoker  through  the  unlit  end 
of  the  cigarette.  Large  doses  of  cadmium  can 
cause  acute  poisoning  In  man.  In  lower  doses 
It  has  been  Implicated  In  hyx>ertenslon, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  emphysema. 

The  Cincinnati  researchers  estimated  that 
in  a  room  approximately  10  x  12  feet,  a  pack 
of  cigarettes  smoked  In  an  eight-hour  period, 
with  no  ventilation,  releases.  Into  the  atmos- 
phere 12  to  14  mlcograms  of  cadmium.  Even 
If  only  10  percent  of  this  amount  remains  In 
the  room,  there  Is  a  distribution  of  cadmium 
p>artlcles  that  Is  10  times  greater  than  that 
usually  found  in  the  outside  air. 

Another  research  team  at  Wayne  State 
University  In  Detroit  found  that  acute  ill- 
nesses, mostly  respiratory,  were  twice  as 
prevalent  among  young  children  whose  par- 
ents smoked  at  home  than  among  those  with 
non-smoking  parents.  The  differences  were 
attributed  to  the  negative  effects  of  sur- 
rounding smoke. 

Research  by  Drs.  Edward  J.  O'Connell  and 
George  B.  Logan  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  In 
Rochester,  Minnesota  shows  that  parents  who 
smoke  at  home  can  aggravate  symptoms  In 
some  asthmatic  children  and  even  precipitate 
asthma  attacks.  They  estimate  that  there  are 
1.5  million  Americans,  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, who  are  allergic  to  tobacco  smoke  and 
suffer  occasional  smoke-caused  asthmatic 
attacks. 

One  woman  allergic  to  smoke — Mrs.  Mer- 
cedes Nelson,  of  Lynbrook,  L.I. — wrote  this 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sunday  News  in  praise 
of  TWA's  announcement  to  begin  non-smok- 
ing section:  "As  an  asthmatic  greatly  al- 
lergic to  cigarette,  cigar  and  pipe  smoke,  I 
have  suffered  for  years  from  the  actions  of 
these  "non-thinkers"  and  have  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  love  to  travel 
by  plane  but  every  time  I  do,  I  land  In  the 
throes  of  an  asthmatic  attack  due  to  the  ac- 
cumulated smoke  in  the  cabin's  atmosphere. 
In  all  the  articles  I  have  ever  read  about  this 
smoking  question,  no  one  has  ever  mentioned 
the  thousands  of  us  who  simply  cannot 
physically  stand  the  polluted  air.  We  have 
no  choice  In  the  matter,  our  lungs  simply 
cannot  tolerate  unclean  air.  Smokers  com- 
pletely overlook  our  rights.  Needless  to  say,  I 
am  overjoyed  to  know  that  finally  something 
Is  being  done  about  this  situation.  Thank  you 
for  your  stand  in  this  matter." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  European  Coun- 
cil on  Smoking  and  Health,  Dr.  D.  M.  Cousin 
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of  Paris  said.  "It  Is  unfair  that  smoking  is 
allowed  In  public  places  because  the  non- 
smoker  has  much  less  resistance  than  the 
cigarette  user  to  smoklng's  Initial  hurm:'ul 
effects."  At  the  same  council  meeting  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  "that  'no  smoking'  be  the 
rule  in  public  buildings  where  non-smokers 
must  be  together  with  smokers,  thus  pro- 
tecting the  non-smoker's  right  to  unpolluted 
air."  The  typical  smoker,  after  all.  Inhales 
one  cigarette  for  approximately  24  seconds, 
while  the  cigarette's  total  burning  time  Is 
about  12  minutes;  the  pollution  lingers  for 
hours. 

The  Issue  Is  causing  Increased  concern. 
Last  year,  the  D.C.  Medical  Society  asked  that 
the  PAA  and  Congress  approve  petitions  and 
bills  for  smoking  bans  or  separate  smoking 
compartments  aboard  commercial  airlines. 
Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  (ASH)  filed 
petitions  with  goverrunent  agencies  to  re- 
quire airlines  to  establish  non-smoking  areas 
In  planes.  One  tactic  ASH  considered  was 
lawsuits  on  behalf  of  persons  claiming  their 
privacy  or  health  was  affected  by  smoke.  An- 
other group  called  CRASH  (Citizens  to  Re- 
strict Airline  Smoking  Hazards)  was  formed 
last  year. 

The  PAA  has  joined  with  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  Initiate  a  study 
measuring  the  amounts  of  tobacco  contami- 
nants In  passenger  aircraft.  Data  also  are 
being  gathered  on  the  number  of  smokers 
and  non-smokers  aboard  filghts.  personal 
attitudes  toward  smoking,  and  the  amount 
and  type  of  tobacco  used  by  smokers. 

GASP  (Group  Against  Smokers'  Pollution) 
is  organizing  non-smokers  across  the  country 
to  assert  their  rights  and  to  demand  a  ban 
or  restriction  on  smoking  In  public  places. 
National  legislation  to  restrict  smoking 
aboard  all  public  transportation  has  already 
been  introduced. 

Health  agencies  such  as  the  National 
Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory  Disease  Asso- 
ciation are  calling  attention  to  the  rle;hts  of 
the  non-smokers  through  antl-smoklnp  spot 
announcements  on  radio  and  TV.  NTRDA  Is 
especially  concerned  about  the  effects  on 
smoke -saturated  environments  on  the  In- 
creasing millions  of  people  with  acute  and 
chronic  resnlratory  diseases. 

The  case  has  been  made  most  powerfully 
by  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General,  who  said  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Interagencv 
Council  on  Smoking  and  Health.  "Evidence 
Is  accumulating  that  the  non-smoker  may 
have  untold  effects  from  the  pollution  Ms 
smoking  neighbor  forces  upon  him  " 

At  present,  the  situation  regarding  smok- 
ing aboard  aircraft  Is  this. 

Almost  all  of  the  airlines  voluntarily  now 
provide  segregation  of  one  sort  or  the  other. 
However,  compliance  and  enforcement  re- 
mains a  problem. 

CallTomla  now  has  a  state  law  In  effect  re- 
quiring all  land  and  air  passenger  carriers 
with  trips  originating  In  the  state  to  provide 
designated  space  for  their  non-smoking  pas- 
sengers. 

Amtrak.  a  federal  corporation.  Is  Institut- 
ing smoking  segregation  "as  a  courtesy  to 
the  passengers". 

In  a  letter  to  the  APA,  Surgeon  General 
Jesse  L.  Stelnfeld  states,  "While  I  have  rec- 
ommended that  smoking  be  banned  In  con- 
fined public  places.  Including  aircraft.  It  Is 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  which 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  putting  such 
a  ban  Into  effect." 

To  date,  no  ban  Is  In  effect  ofldclally,  other 
than  the  attempts  by  the  Individual  airlines 
to  satisfy  the  rights  of  all  smokers  and  non- 
smokers  alike. 

But,  each  airline  has  devised  Its  own  meth- 
od of  doing  this — and  each  Is  different. 

Certainly  It  Is  not  up  to  the  Airline  Pas- 
sengers Association  to  supply  the  answer  to 
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the  problem.  But  the  principle  Involved  that 
overshadows  everything  else  Is  the  Indi- 
vidual rights  of  every  passenger  aboard.  Rep- 
resenting the  people  who  support  the  air- 
lines, APA  firmly  believes  In  every  passenger's 
right  to  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  trip.  The 
smoker  who  lights  up  In  the  No  Smoking 
area  next  to  a  non-smoker  Is  certainly  not 
being  considerate  of  the  other  Individual's 
rights. 

By  the  same  token,  a  person  addicted  to 
the  solace  of  cigarettes  has  his  own  rights  and 
they  should  equaUy  be  considered. 

In  each  Instance,  therefore,  the  passenger 
has  a  right  to  segregation.  The  APA  feels 
strongly  that  while  research  continues  on 
possible  equable  solutions  to  this  problem, 
the  industry  Itself  should  make  every  effort 
to  adc^t  a  more  uniform  approach  so  the 
traveler  knows  what  to  expect.  Obviously, 
some  sort  of  control  eventually  will  be  forth- 
coming. 

So,  fellow  passengers,  be  as  patient  as  pos- 
sible and  try  to  be  good  neighbors. 


COSTLY  AND  CONTROVERSIAL  F-111 
IS  FULLY  ACCEPTED  BY  AIR  FORCE 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  10,  1972 

Mr.  FISHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
cluding in  my  remarks  an  article  written 
by  Drew  Middleton  which  appeared  in 
the  August  5  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  relates  to  the  P-IU,  described 
by  many  knowledgeable  authorities  as 
one  of  the  greatest  airplanes  that  was 
ever  built.  The  writer  explains  some  of 
the  reasons  why  that  reputation  for  the 
F-111  has  been  achieved. 

The  article  follows: 
Costly  and  Controversial  P-111  Is  Fully 
Accepted  by  Air  Force 
(By  Drew  Middleton) 

Washington. — "Any  time  there's  anything 
wrong  with  an  P-111  It's  all  over  the  news- 
papers," said  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  Morrison, 
"but  believe  me,  I've  put  in  plenty  of  hours 
on  it  and  the  P-111  can  do  more  things, 
things  the  Air  Force  needs,  than  any  other 
aircraft — and  it's  stable  and  safe,  too." 

Born  in  controversy  and  reared  in  criti- 
cism, the  P-111  has  been  plagued  by  the 
"bugs"  common  to  all  aircraft  that  embody 
technological  breakthroughs.  But  the  F-111 
and  the  fighter  bomber  version,  the  FB-111. 
are  fully  accepted  by  the  Air  Force. 

Col.  Louis  Cagnon,  who  has  been  with 
the  aircraft  from  the  start,  and  Colonel 
Morrison  said  that  It  had  "one  of  the  better 
records"  among  combat  aircraft  after  150,- 
000  hours  operational  fiylng. 

The  Air  Force  lists  30  major  accidents 
for  F-lll's  between  January,  1967,  and 
June  18  .  .  . 

The  official  accident  .  .  .  the  loss  of  three 
aircraft  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  two-man 
crews  of  two  of  the  latter  are  listed  as 
missing  in  action.  The  other  27  accidents 
have  claimed  the  lives  of  19  crewmen. 

MODtTLE  SAVED  CREWS 

•  •  •  notes  Instances  In  which  the  lives  of 
crew  swere  saved  by  the  F-lll's  unusual 
crew  module.  This  Is  a  self-supporting  unit 
allowing  the  crew  to  eject  from  the  aircraft 
at  any  moment. 

An  exploding  wire  severs  the  module  from 
the  fuselage  and  a  single  large  rocket  mo- 
tor propels  the  module  clear  of  the  aircraft 
before  the  parachutes  open. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Political  doubts  about  the  plane's  capacity 
and  Its  high  cost — about  $10-mUllon  a  copy — 
have  magnified  every  accident  In  the  public 
mind.  Air  Force  officers  argue. 

They  point  out  that  criticism  of  the  plane 
fiourlshed  during  Its  first  80.000  hours  even 
though  the  F-lll's  record  of  21  accidents 
in  that  period  compared  favorably  with  39 
for  the  P-4  and  33  for  the  F-106  In  the  same 
time  frame. 

WARTIME    MISSION 

Experienced  F-111  pilots  here  and  with  the 
Third  Air  Force  in  Britain  called  the  plane 
the  best  aircraft  for  nighttime  and  bad 
weather  strikes  deep  inside  enemy  territory. 
In  wartime,  the  F-111  would  be  assigned  to 
interdict  enemy  airfields.  This  was  the  de- 
cisive mission  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force  in  the 
SixDav  War  of  1957. 

F-111  pilots  believe  that.  If  the  Israelis  had 
F-Ul's  at  that  time,  they  would  have  com- 
pleted their  mission  at  night  with  less  air- 
craft and  greater  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Air  Force. 

The  aircraft's  advanced  design  enables  it 
to  perform  at  least  three  roles — tactical 
fighter,  tactical  reconnaissance  and  strategic 
bomber. 

The  advent  of  new  Soviet  fighters  has 
prompted  discussion  of  the  F-lll's  chances 
with  the  Soviet  MIG-23  or  Foxbat.  Intelli- 
gence sources  say  the  MIG-23  has  a  celling 
of  90.000  feet  and  a  speed  of  Mach  2  plus, 
with  a  4,000-pound  payload. 

effective    ALTITUDE 

Aerial  combat  Is  unlikely  In  upper  alti- 
tudes. Most  such  fighting  takes  place  around 
20,000  feet.  There,  American  pilots  argue,  the 
P-111  is  superior.  Air  Force  experience  in 
Vietnam  Is  that  the  MIG-21J,  the  basic 
Soviet  Interceptor,  was  not  effective  against 
F-105's  at  that  and  lower  altitudes  and  note 
that  the  F-1 1 1  Is  much  faster  at  low  altitudes 
than  the  F-1 05. 

The  MIG-23  has  what  airmen  call  a  "look 
down,  shoot  down"  capability,  enabling  It  to 
fire  missiles  on  fighters  below.  The  Air  Force 
contends  that  the  tall  radar  In  the  P-111  will 
give  sufficient  warning  of  such  attacks. 

The  ultimate  answer  is  that  the  F-111  Is 
built  to  operate  at  night,  at  low  altitudes 
and  In  bad  weather.  These  are  conditions  that 
do  not  favor  the  MIG-23,  according  to  in- 
telligence officers.  Aerial  combat  Is  not  the 
P-lll's  Job,  they  add.  Its  job  Is  "destroying 
the  other  fellow's  planes  and  bases  on  the 
ground."  • 

TWO    MAJOR    ADVANCES 

The  F-111  Incorporates  two  major  ad- 
vances In  military  aviation. 

One  Is  Its  swing  or  variable  sweep  wing. 
The  F-111,  with  wings  extended,  takes  off  in 
less  than  3,000  feet.  In  flight,  the  wing  can 
be  folded  back  to  a  delta  wing  configuration 
for  high  speed. 

The  aircraft's  most  remarkable  attribute  Is 
Its  capacity  to  fly  automatically  at  low  level 
under  the  "eyes"  of  enemy  radar. 

It  is  this  capacity  to  penetrate  radar  de- 
fenses that  Is  believed  to  be  behind  the 
Soviet  delegation's  suggestion  at  the  recent 
talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  that 
the  F-lll's  be  Included  In  the  discussion.  It 
was  the  only  aircraft  mentioned  by  the  Rus- 
sians during  the  talks. 

The  F-lll's  Terraln-J'ollowlng  Radar,  or 
TFR,  can  be  set  to  fly  the  plane  at  a  selected 
low  level. 

TFR  guides  the  plane  over  the  contours  of 
the  earth,  swooping  into  valley  and  clearing 
mountains  at  a  fixed  altitude  day  or  night, 
regardless  of  weather.  Should  any  of  the  TFR 
circuits  fall,  the  system  puts  the  plane  auto- 
matically into  a  climb  to  a  higher  altitude. 

EVADES   ENEMY    RADAR 

The  F-IU  has  a  speed  of  Mach-1  plus  at 
sea  level.  Moving  at  that  speed  "on  the  deck," 
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no  eye.  human  or  radar,  can  pick  it  up  in 
time  for  effective  action.  During  a  short 
operational  tour  In  Vietnam,  the  P-111  was 
engaged  by  enemy  fire  on  only  42  per  cent  of 
Its  missions. 

At  high  altitude  the  F-111  has  a  speed  of 
Mach  2  to  2.5  times  the  speed  of  sound.  ( At 
sea  level  and  at  32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  sound 
travels  at  a  speed  of  1.088  feet  a  second.) 

Along  with  its  other  attributes,  the  F-111. 
a  two-man  aircraft,  is  a  comfortable  "fly." 

"Moving  from  the  ordinary  fighter  to  the 
F-111  Is  like  moving  from  a  Jeep  to  a  Cadil- 
lac." said  Maj.  Cornelius  Kelly. 

However,  the  aircraft  has  been  contro- 
versial from  its  birth. 

Early  in  the  Kennedy  Administration.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  began 
thinking  about  a  multimlsslon  aircraft.  He 
wanted  a  plane  that  could  do  a  variety  of 
Jobs  at  greater  cost  effectiveness  rather  than 
single-mission  planes. 

UNPOPULAR    CONCEPT 

This  was  not  a  popular  concept  with  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  But,  under  pres- 
sure, they  agreed  and  listed  their  Individual 
requirements. 

The  Air  Force  wanted  a  long-range  fighter 
bomber  capable  of  flying  at  high  speeds  and 
low  altitudes,  carrying  conventional  or  nu- 
clear bombs.  The  Navy  asked  for  a  carrier- 
borne  Interceptor  of  medium  range  for  fleet 
defense. 

In  January,  1968.  six  years  after  the  De- 
fense Department  awarded  the  P-111  con- 
tract to  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation, 
the  British,  who  had  agreed  to  purchase  40 
F-lll's.  pulled  out  of  the  program.  In  July, 
1968,  the  Navy  followed  suit. 

The  effect  was  to  Increase  public  doubts 
about  the  plane's  effectiveness. 

Since  then  the  British,  in  cooperation  with 
the  West  Germans  and  Italians,  have  em- 
barked on  the  MRCA,  or  Multiple  Role  Com- 
bat Aircraft  program  to  build  a  fighter  with 
many  of  the  F-lll's  characteristics. 

RESULTS    IN    VIETNAM 

The  aircraft's  history  in  Vietnam  was  not 
happy.  A  six-plane  force  fiew  55  combat  mis- 
sions and  then.  Colonel  Morrison  said,  "ran 
out  of  missions."  It  began  to  fly  early  in 
March,  1968,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month 
the  Johnson  Administration  stopped  Its 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Officers  say  the  F-111  did  its  Job.  The 
results,  as  estimated  from  reconnaissance 
photographs,  showed  that  the  plane  could 
hit  Its  targets  at  night  and  In  bad  weather 
as  effectively  as  other  fighter  bombers  could 
do  in  daylight. 

The  F-lll's  cost  has  been  another  source 
of  criticism. 

The  fighter  version's  "fly-away  cost."  that 
Is.  airframe  and  two  Pratt  and  Whitney 
TF-30-P  turbofan  engines,  Is  about  $9.5- 
mllllon  for  the  fighter  and  just  under  810- 
mllUon  for  the  fighter  bomber.  When  support 
and  spares  are  added,  the  prices  rise  to  $11.8- 
mlllion  and  $13.9-mllllon. 

SB. 8    BILLION    PROGRAM 

The  total  program  cost  Is  estimated  at 
S6.6-billlon  for  the  fighters  and  $1.2-bllliou 
for  the  bombers.  There  are  two  wings  of 
bombers  in  the  United  States,  one  at  Platts- 
burg  Air  Force  Base  in  New  York  and  the 
other  at  Pease  Air  Force  Base  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. One  wing  of  fighters.  72  aircraft,  is 
deployed  at  Upper  Heyford  In  England. 

Air  Force  officers  are  generally  convinced 
that  the  F-111  Is  worth  the  money  In  either 
version.  This  is  not  only  because  It  can  do 
things  no  other  aircraft  can  do.  they  argue, 
but  because  It  Incorporates  technology — the 
variable  wing,  TFR.  the  crew  module,  the 
main  strut  landing  gear — that  represent  the 
future  in  combat  aircraft. 

"There  Is  no  comparable  aircraft,"  Colonel 
Gagnon  said. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 


SENATE— Monrfay,  August  14, 1972 


August  lU,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  v/as 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God  who 
hast  ordained  the  church  for  man's 
redemption  and  the  state  for  the  order- 
ing of  man's  life  and  hast  placed  both 
under  Thy  rulership.  grant  that  all  who 
are  in  positions  of  public  trust  may  be 
faithful  ministers  of  Thy  will  and  pur- 
pose. Especially  be  with  Thy  servants  in 
this  place,  enabhng  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities  to  be 
calm,  confident,  wise,  and  just,  their  faith 
In  Thee  sure  and  steadfast.  In  crucial 
moments  show  them  the  pathway  of  jus- 
tice and  truth  and  help  them  to  walk 
in  paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy 
name's  sake  and  the  blessing  of  all  man- 
kind. And  to  Thee  shall  be  the  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  now  and  forever. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DKST  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  SENA-nc, 
Presibent  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  Augiist  14, 1972. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  offlclal  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Harold 
E.  H0CHES,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Jaues  O.  Eastland, 
Presiient  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, August  11.  1972,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  Vni,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Financial  Institutions  of  the 


Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs;  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works;  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 45  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  10:55  A.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10:55  a.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:06  a.m.  the  '^'•enate  took  a  recess  until 
10:55  a.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

.The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Report  on  General  Schedule  PosmoNs  in 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  general  schedule 
positions  In  that  Administration,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1972;  to  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  on  Relative  Cost  of 
Shipbuilding 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
relative  cost  of  shipbuilding,  as  of  June,  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 


Report  on  the  Polecat  Bench  Area,  t 
Wyoming 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  Polecat  Bench  Area,  Shoshone 
Extensions  Unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program,  Wyoming  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Negotiated  Sales  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  ne- 
gotiated sales  contracts,  during  the  period 
January  1  through  June  30,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment : 

S.  3441.  A  bill  to  extend  the  traineeshlp 
program  for  professional  public  health  per- 
sonnel, and  project  grants  for  graduate  train- 
ing In  public  health  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (Rept.  No.  92-1043) ;  and    H 

S.  3752.  A  bill  to  extend  programs  for  as- 
sistance to  medical  libraries  (Rept.  No  92- 
1044). 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment : 

S.  3917,  An  original  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  completion  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building  on  the  east  half  of 
square  725  In  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia,  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty In  square  724  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  authorize  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol to  Initiate  and  conduct  a  study  of  alter- 
nate designs  for  a  vehicle  parking  garage 
with  limited  commercial  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed on  square  724  and  an  architectural 
design  competition  to  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  all  publicly  or  privately  owned 
property  contained  In  square  764  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  an  addition  to  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  92-1045) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted ; 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy : 

James  R.  Schleslnger,  of  Virginia,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Sixteenth  Session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency:  and 

William  O.  Doub.  of  Maryland,  T.  Keith 
Olennan.  of  Virginia,  Robert  H.  McBrlde,  of 
New  Hampshire.  Herman  Pollack,  of  Mary- 
land. Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska,  aiid 
James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Alternate 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Sixteenth  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 


ESTABLISHING  A  CEILINO  ON  SO- 
CIAL SERVICES — REFERRAL  OF 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  257 
TO  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last  I  consulted  with  the  major- 
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ity  and  minority  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  (Mr.  Bennett),  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
RoTH> ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TuNNEY),  in  reference  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  257,  which  is  on 
the  calendar  as  Order  No.  993. 

I  would  like  that  resolution  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee  and  to 
be  taken  from  the  calendar.  This  has 
been  cleared  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BEALL   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mondale)  : 

S.  3911.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  assist  communities  in  providing  pro- 
fessional emergency  medical  care.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

S.  3912.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

S.  3913.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Eva  D. 
Domingo.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  3914.  A  bill  to  require  mandatory  im- 
position of  the  death  penalty  for  Indivldtials 
convicted  of  certain  crimes.  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gold  water)  : 
S.  3915.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  purchase  property  located 
within  the  San  Carlos  Mineral  Strip.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Steven- 
son) : 
S.  3916.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  for 
solutions    to    the    problem    of    allentatlon 
among  American  workers  in  all  occupations 
and  Industries  and  technical  assistance  to 
those  companies,  unions.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments seeking  to  find  ways  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works; 
S.  3917.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  the 
construction  of  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing on  the  east  half  of  square  725  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  real  property  in  square  724 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  initiate  and  con- 
duct a  study  of  alternate  designs  for  a  ve- 
hicle parking  garage  with  limited  commer- 
cial facilities  to  be  constructed  on  square  724 
and  an  architectural  design  competition  to  be 
conducted  in  connection  therewith,  and  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  all  publicly  or 
privately  owned  property  contained  in  square 
764  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  an  addi- 


tion to  the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BEALL  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mondale)  : 

S.  3911.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  assist  communities 
in  providing  professional  emergency 
medical  care.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

emergency  medical  services  systems  act 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Mondale  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce the  Emergency  Medical  Services 
Systems  Act. 

This  bill  was  designed  to  encourage 
State  and  local  communities  to  imple- 
ment programs  to  improve  and  expand 
emergency  medical  services  in  the  Na- 
tion so  as  to  prevent  needless  loss  of 
lives  and  to  assure  nationwide  availabil- 
ity and  accessibility  of  emergency  medi- 
cal services  to  mobile  citizens. 
Specifically,  the  legislation  authorizes: 
First.  The  establishment  of  an  Emer- 
gency Medical  Service  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  headed  by  a  direc- 
tor appointed  by  the  President. 

Second.  A  Federal  matching  program 
to  the  States  for  grants  to  communities 
within  the  States  for  development  and 
operation  of  emergency  medical  service 
systems.  The  Federal  contribution  would 
be  limited  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  for 
the  initial  year,  50  percent  for  the  second 
year,  and  25  percent  in  any  year  there- 
after. 

Third.  The  Federal  Director  to  issue 
standards  governing  the  operation  of 
emergency  medical  service  systems 
which  would  include  the  establishment 
of  minimum  requirements  for  emer- 
gency medical  service  equipment; 
licensure  by  States  of  ambulance  service 
procedures;  communications  and  report- 
ing; levels  of  adequate  liability  insurance 
to  cover  ambulance  operations;  and  per- 
sonnel training. 

Fourth.  Direct  Federal  assistance  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  a  community 
for  the  initial  purchase  of  ambulance 
facilities. 

Fifth.  A  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment program  under  which  the  director 
would  be  authorized  to  conduct  or  con- 
tract for  studies  and  research  on  the 
problems  and  conditions  of  emergency 
medical  care  and  methods  with  partic- 
ular attention  to  the  utilization  of  tech- 
nological advances  in  the  improvements 
of  emergency  services.  This  would  also 
include  at  least  one  statewide  emergency 
transportation  system. 

For  those  provisions  providing  for 
community  emergency  medical  services 
systems  and  for  initial  purchasing  of 
ambulance  facility  equipment  and  com- 
munication systems,  the  bill  authorizes 
$150  million  for  each  of  3  years.  For  the 
other  expenses  in  administering  the  pro- 
gram, the  bill  authorizes  $50,  $60.  and 
$75  million  over  a  3-year  period. 
Mr.  President,  recently  the  east  coast 


of  the  United  States  was  the  victim  of 
the  terrible  tropical  storm  Agnes.  This 
storm,  which  swept  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  from  June  16  to  June  23. 
left  unbelievable  damage  to  property  and 
caused  large  loss  of  human  lives  and  un- 
measurable  human  suffering.  The  press 
of  the  Nation  rightfully  gave  this  story 
front  page  attention.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Preparedness  estimated  the  total 
damage  nationally  at  $3  billion  and  that 
118  individuals  were  killed  as  a  result  of 
Agnes. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the 
tragedy  of  Agnes  because  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  natural  disasters  experi- 
enced by  this  Nation,  I  do  want  to  use 
the  occasion  to  dramatize  the  tremen- 
dous daily  toll  of  human  lives  and  prop- 
erty damage  that  occurs  In  this  countrv 
as  a  result  of  accidents. 

As  I  Indicated,  during  the  6  days  that 
Agnes  was  rampaging  through  the  east 
coast  118  lives  were  lost.  However,  on 
each  of  those  days  an  average  of  316 
Americans  died  of  injuries  resulting  from 
accidents,  or  a  total  of  2,212  accident 
victims  during  the  same  6  days  of  the 
Agnes  storm.  This  comparison,  I  believe, 
does  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  action  in  the  emergency  service  area. 
Mr.  President,  emergency  health  care 
for  too  long  has  been  a  neglected  health 
area,  which  has  rightfully  been  called  the 
"hidden  crisis"  in  health  care  by  Secre- 
tary DuVal. 

Yet,  injuries  are  the  killer  of  Ameri- 
cans ages  1  through  37,  second  leading 
cause  of  deaths  between  the  ages  of  1 
through  48  and  fourth  cause  of  death 
among  the  total  population.  One  out  of 
every  four  citizens  in  this  country  will 
have  some  type  of  accident  this  year. 
Every  eighth  hospital  bed  is  occupied  bv 
an  accident  victim. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  esti- 
mated that  accidents  cause  loss  of  150.000 
lives  annually,  55,000  individuals  were 
killed  as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents alone.  In  addition,  these  accidents 
cause  approximately  10  million  disabling 
injuries  leaving  400,000  individuals  total- 
ly disabled.  The  total  cost  to  the  Nation 
of  these  injuries  is  estimated  at  $25  bil- 
lion. Each  year  the  number  that  dies  from 
trauma  or  serious  injuries  is  greater  than 
the  total  of  all  Americans  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. 

All  of  us  are  potential  victims.  Yet,  the 
public  in  general  tends  to  regard  acci- 
dents as  unfortunate  occurrences  that  are 
inevitable. 

In  Vietnam  this  premise  is  not  accept- 
able with  the  result  that  a  trauma  victim 
in  Vietnam  probably  has  a  better  chance 
of  survival  than  a  victim  here  In  the 
States.  This  is  because  the  military  has 
developed  during  the  second  and  Korean 
world  wars  an  organized  system  of 
transporting  and  treating  emergency 
victims.  This  procedure  has  been  per- 
fected further  in  Vietnam  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  been  able  to  say 
that  the  death  rate  of  such  victims  In 
Vietnam  Is  near  zero.  I  would  point  out 
that  this  measure  also  would  encourage 
the  utilization  of  the  skills  of  returning 
corpsmen  In  appropriate  emergency  serv- 
ice positions.  Veterans  could  employ  the 
skills  they  acquired  In  the  military  to 
save  lives  here  at  home. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
technology  know-how  exists  to  make 
similar  dramatic  Improvements  here  at 
home.  We  need  only  to  rationalize  and 
categorize  our  emergency  facilities  and 
services,  and  additional  resources  to  en- 
able the  application  of  known  life  saving 
methods.  Heart  attack  victims  could  also 
benefit  from  improved  emergency  care 
arrangements.  Some  experts  have  esti- 
mated that  prompt  and  early  care  might 
save  150.000  heart  attack  victims  an- 
nually. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  pioneering  ef- 
fort that  is  underway  in  my  State  in 
this  area.  Maryland  has  probably  the 
most  sophisticated  trauma  center  in  the 
Nation  located  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  hospital  in  Baltimore.  A  sys- 
tem of  rapid  transportation  has  been 
developed  using  a  helicopter  system  op- 
erated by  the  Maryland  State  Police.  I 
have  been  working  very  hard  with  the 
center  and  others  in  the  health  area  in 
an  effort  to  enable  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  expand  this  pioneering  work 
statewide.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  taken  such  an  interest  in  this 
problem  and  has  proposed  a  program 
designed  to  exploit  technology  in  this 
area  for  the  development  of  systems  of 
emergency  health  care. 

A  nimiber  of  grants  have  already  been 
made  pursuant  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  Maryland  is  in  line  for  a  sub- 
system grant  to  improve  their  communi- 
cation system.  Dr.  R.  A.  Cowley,  the  able 
head  of  the  Maryland  Trauma  Center, 
has  told  me  that  Maryland  could  cut  its 
accident  death  rate  in  half  if  the  total 
Maryland  system  were  to  be  imple- 
mented. 

This  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  accelerated  our  attack  against  can- 
cer and  heart  diseases.  In  both  of  these 
areas  we  are  looking  for  new  discoveries 
and  new  breakthrouglis.  In  the  trauma 
area  I  am  convinced  that  the  technology 
and  know-how  exists  to  dramatically  re- 
duce the  tragic  accident  deaths.  This  is 
an  area  where  action  will  lead  to  imme- 
diate payoffs  in  terms  of  lives  saved.  Leg- 
islation encouraging  emergency  medical 
care  is  badly  needed.  Action  in  this  area 
can  mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  accident  victims. 

The  proposal  I  advance  today  is  the 
product  of  the  interest  and  work  of  the 
AMA.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  AMA  and  the  doc- 
tors of  America  for  their  help  in  focusing 
national  attention  on  this  area  of  need 
of  the  health  system. 

I  also  want  to  encourage  doctors  and 
hospital  administrators  and  all  other 
members  of  the  health  team,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  to  get  interested  in 
this  area. 

For  our  ultimate  success  will  not  de- 
pend on  what  is  done  at  the  Federal 
level,  although  Federal  assistance  will 
help,  but  on  the  response  and  action  by 
the  States  and  communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary and  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  on  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


S.  3911 

A  bill  to  establish  an  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  assist  communities  In  providing 
professional  emergency  medical  care 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 

the    "Emergency    Medical    Service    Systems 

Act." 

findings;  declaration  of  policy  and  purpose 
Sec.  2.   (a»   The  Congress  finds — 

( 1 )  That  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  emergency 
medical  services  in  many  urban,  suburban 
and  rural  areas  throughout  the  Nation. 

(2)  That  countless  lives  have  been  and  are 
being  lost  through  the  lack  of  prompt  and 
professional  emergency  services,  and  many 
of  these  lives  could  be  saved  if  s^ich  care 
were  more  readily  available. 

(3)  That  while  programs  can  best  be 
planned  at  the  local  and  regional  level,  im- 
plementation will  require  coordination  at 
community,  regional,  State  and  national 
levels. 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  encourage  the 
implementation  of  programs  for  delivery  of 
emergency  medical  services,  to  assure  nation- 
wide availability  and  accessibility  of  such 
emergency  medical  services,  and  to  prevent 
the  needless  loss  of  life  by  upgrading  the 
quality  of  emergency  medical  services  In  the 
United  States.  This  purpose  should  be 
achieved  through  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  entity  having  the  authority  to  set 
standards  for  ambulance  and  life  support 
equipment,  ambulance-to-hospltal  and  dis- 
aster radio  communication,  personnel  train- 
ing, and  other  components  of  qualified 
emergency  medical  services  systems,  includ- 
ing appropriate  utilization  and  training  of 
discharged  military  medical  corpsmen,  and 
the  authority  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  qualified  emergency  medical  service  sys- 
tems operated  by  or  under  the  supervision 
and  auspices  of  local  political  subdivisions  or 
combinations  thereof. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    EMERGENCY     MEDICAL 
services    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Emergency  Medical  Services  Admin- 
istration (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Administration").  The  Administration 
shaU  be  headed  by  a  Director  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Director")  who  shall  be 
a  qualified  health  care  professional  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

DIRECTOR    OF   THE    ADMINISTRATION;    TECHNICAL 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Director,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities vested  In  or  transferred  to  him  or 
the  Administration  by  or  under  this  Act, 
and  shall  jjerform  such  related  duties  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  President  and  shall  receive  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  Director  shall  appoint  such  technical 
and  professional  personnel  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. In  addition  to  the  regular  personnel 
of  the  Department  under  his  Jurisdiction 
and  control,  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Administration,  and  shall  fix  the  pay  oi 
the  personnel  so  appointed,  without  regard 


to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service  or  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  ajid  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
OPERATION  OP  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICE 
SYSTEMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  local  communities  to  assist  In  the 
development  and  operation  of  qualified 
emergency  medical  service  systems,  the  Di- 
rector Is  authorized  to  allot  funds  to  quali- 
fied States  for  distribution  to  communities 
as  provided  in  section  6. 

(b)  A  community,  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (a),  shall  be  a  political  subdi- 
vision or  a  regional  combination  of  subdivi- 
sions and  may  encompass  an  area  of  one  or 
more  counties,  or  a  part  or  contiguous  parts 
thereof,  and  may  be  situated  In  more  than 
one  state. 

(c)  A  qualified  emergency  medical  service 
system,  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(a),  shall  operate  within  standards  which 
the  Director  shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 
shall  provide  comprehensive  emergency  med- 
ical services,  directly  through  facilities  and 
staff  of  the  community  or  Indirectly  through 
contractual  arrangements  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  other  en- 
tities, and  shall  include : 

(1)  Well-equipped  emergency  vehicles, 
staffed  by  emergency  medical  service  tech- 
nicians, with  special  consideration  given  to 
the  utilization  of  discharged  military  corps- 
men,  trained  and  equipped  to  provide  neces- 
sary life  support  at  the  scene  of  accident  or 
Illness  and  during  transportation; 

(2)  A  communications  system  that  assures 
prompt  response  to  the  need; 

(3)  High  quality  emergency  care  facilities, 
staff  and  equipment  at  the  hospital  level; 

(4)  Medical  self-help  training  programs 
that  reach  large  numbers  of  area  residents; 

(5)  Adequate  highway  signs  to  locate 
emergency  medical  services; 

(6)  Emergency  medical  services  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  or 
region; 

(7)  Periodic  evaluation  of  the  quality  of 
services  to  be  provided  through  systems  of 
Inspection  by  the  State,  and  such  other 
quality  control  measures  as  the  Director 
shall  deem  appropriate: 

(8)  Registration  of  ambulance  attendants 
through  a  national  registry  program,  main- 
tained by  a  voluntary  organization  such  as 
the  Registry  of  Emergency  Medical  Techni- 
cians-Ambulance which  shall  provide  for 
periodic  review  of  personnel. 

(9)  Such  other  components  as  the  Director 
may  add. 

GRANTS    TO    STATES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Director  shall  allocate  and 
pay  to  each  State  which  qualifies  under  sec- 
tion 7,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  from 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
16(a)  for  such  year,  an  amount  (based  on 
the  population  of  the  State  and  other  con- 
ditions, such  as  population  density  and  the 
availability  of  physicians  and  hospital  facili- 
ties, demonstrating  or  bearing  upon  the  ade- 
quacy of  emergency  medical  services  In  the 
State)  which  refiects  the  needs  of  such  Statt 
and  Its  political  subdivisions  for  improved 
emergency  medical  services  relative  to  the 
corresponding  needs  In  other  qualified 
States. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  to  a  qualified 
State  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 
appropriate  agency  of  such  State  to  eligible 
communities  as  defined  In  section  8,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  State's  emfergency  medical 
services  program  and  on  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  (consistent  with  such 
program)  as  such  agency  deems  appropriate. 
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for  the  development  and  operation  of  quali- 
fied emergency  medical  service  systems. 

(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  any  funds  which  have  been  dis- 
bursed by  a  State  to  a  community  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  an  emergency  medical 
service  system,  and  which  remain  unex- 
pended and  unobligated,  may  be  withdrawn 
from  such  commu«lty  (and  redistributed  to 
other  communities  in  that  State ) ,  If  the 
State  Administrator  as  referred  to  in  section 
7(a)  deems  the  withdrawal  of  such  funds 
warranted  on  the  basis  of  subsequent  In- 
spections made  or  Information  received. 
Funds  allocated  by  the  Director  to  any  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a) 
which  remain  unexpended  and  unobligated 
may  be  withdrawn  from  such  State  and  re- 
distributed by  the  Director  to  other  quali- 
fied States.  , 

QUALIFICATION    OF    STATES 

Sec  7.  A  State  shall  be  qualified  for  assist- 
ance under  section  6  witb  rsspcct  to  any 
fiscal  year  if  It  has  in  effect  a  comprehen- 
sive emergency  medical  service  prograjn,  hvh- 
mitted  by  the  Gtovemor  or  the  State  and 
approved  by  the  Director,  which — 

(a)  Provides  that  the  emergency  medical 
services  program  within  the  State  shall  be 
administered  by  the  appropriate  State  health 
agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State 
agency) ,  and  shall  be  directed  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator appointed  by  the  Governor 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  State  Admin- 
istrator) who  shall  disburse  funds  in  ac- 
cordance  with   the   provisions   of   this   Act; 

(b)  Provides  for  financial  assistance  to 
communities  for  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  emergency  medical  service  systems 
pursuant  to  plans  approved  by  the  State 
Administrator; 

(c)  Provides  for  application  by  communi- 
ties for  such  financial  assistance  to  the  des- 
ignated State  agency; 

(d)(1)  Provides  that,  preliminary  to  any 
final  action  or  recommendation  of  approval 
by  the  designated  State  agency  of  any  com- 
munity application  or  financial  assistance, 
the  State  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Agency,  and  the  local  health  planning 
agency  (if  any)  shall  review  such  applica- 
tion and  submit  comment  thereon  In  writ- 
ing to  the  designated  State  agency;  and 

(2)  Provides,  further,  that  In  evaluating 
any  community  application  for  assistance, 
such  health  planning  agency  or  agencies 
shall  give  consideration  to  the  Importance  of 
Unking  together  in  a  regional  system  emer- 
gency medical  services  in  rurrl  and  small 
communities  which  do  not  have  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  develop  and  support  their 
own  emergency  medical  services  systems,  and 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  plan  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  community,  and  shall  consult  with 
the  State  medical  and  local  medical  societies 
and  other  appropriate  professional  and  vol- 
untary health  agencies  In  the  area  to  be 
served; 

(e)  Provides  a  program  for  the  collection, 
preparation  and  dissemination  to  the  general 
public  within  the  State  of  Information  on 
availability  and  accessibility  of  emergency 
medical  services  in  the  State; 

(f )  Provides  for  a  system  of  Inspection  and 
periodic  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices performed  by  communities  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  Act;  and 

(g)  Provides  for  periodic  reports  by  the 
State  to  the  Director,  as  the  Director  may  by 
regulations  direct,  on  the  conduct  of  activi- 
ties under  this  Act. 

COMMUNITY   QUALIFICATION  FOR   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  As  conditions  of  eligibility  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  Act — 

(a)  A  community  shall  make  application 
therefor  to  the  designated  State  agency.  In 
such  a  manner  and  providing  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Director  may  by  regulations  di- 
rect;   and    such    application    shall    include 


therein  or  be  accompanied  by  a  plan,  as  an 
Integral  part  of  such  application,  for  devel- 
opment or  Improvement  of  an  operating 
qualified  emergency  medical  service  system 
(as  defined  In  section  5(c) )  within  such  com- 
munlty;  and 

(b)  The  appropriate  health  planning 
agency  or  agencies  In  the  State  shall,  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  7(d),  review  and 
comment  upon  the  application;  and 

(c)  The  application  shall  be  approved  by 
the  State  Administrator. 

PAYMENTS  TO  COMMDNTTY 

Sec.  9.  (a).  The  designated  State  agency 
shall  make  payments  to  a  community,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  only  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  Such  community  meets  the  conditions 
of  eligibility  under  section  8. 

(2)  The  State  Administrator  has,  on  the 
basis  of  reports  submitted  by  the  commimlty 
along  with  its  application  for  funds,  and  on- 
site  inspection,  review,  and  other  information 
and  data  which  the  Director  may  deem  neces- 
sary, specifically  approved  any  such  payment 
as  suitably  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  the  plan  for  a  qualified  emergency  medical 
service  system. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  community  under  this 
section  may  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
fiscal  year  for  development  and  operation  of 
a  qualified  emergency  medical  service  sys- 
tem, in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  75  per  cent 
of  the  costs  Incurred  or  to  be  incurred  by 
such  community  during  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  such 
qualified  system;  and  such  payments  may  be 
continued  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per 
cent  of  costs  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  by 
such  community  during  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  such  qualified  system,  and  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  costs  Incurred  or 
to  be  incurred  by  such  community  during 
any  fiscal  year  thereafter  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  such  qualified  system. 

(c)  (1)  Whenever  the  State  Administrator, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  community,  finds  that  a  com- 
munity Is  not  adequately  performing  pur- 
suant to  the  emergency  medical  service  plan 
which  he  approved  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  under  section  8(c),  he 
may  deny  any  further  payments  to  the  com- 
munity under  this  plan.  He  shall  give  the 
community  notice  of  any  such  denial  and 
state  a  reasonable  time  to  correct  the  condi- 
tion as  a  basis  of  reinstatement  of  payments. 
If  the  condition  Is  not  corrected  within  the 
time  stated,  or  within  any  extension  of  time 
which  may  be  granted  by  the  State  Adminis- 
trator, the  State  Administrator  may  with- 
draw his  approval  of  financial  assistance  to 
the  community  under  this  plan,  and  shall 
give  notice  of  any  such  action  to  the  com- 
munity. Any  determination  by  the  State  Ad- 
ministrator under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  appeal  by  the  community  to  the 
Director  within  30  days  following  notice 
thereof. 

(2)  On  appeal  duly  made  from  a  determi- 
nation of  the  State  Administrator  under  sub- 
paragraph (1),  the  Director  shall  have  au- 
thority to  confirm,  reject,  or  modify  the  de- 
termination of  the  State  Administrator,  and 
shall  within  30  days  following  such  action  of 
appeal  make  a  determination  in  the  matter 
and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  community. 

(3)  The  community  shall  be  entitled,  fur- 
ther, to  court  review  of  the  Director's  deter- 
mination under  subparagraph  (2)  by  com- 
mencing an  action  in  the  federal  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  commu- 
nity Is  situated  ■•  Ithln  30  days  following 
notice  of  the  Director's  determination. 

establishment  OF  STANDARDS  FOR  OPERATION 
OF  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Sec  10.  The  Director  shall  establish,  keep 
current,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
standards  to  govern  the  operation  of  an  emer- 


gency medical  service  ssytem.  Such  stand- 
ards shall  be  designed  to  Insure  that  such 
services  are  provided  and  available  on  the 
widest  possible  basis,  and  shall  Include  (with- 
out being  limited  to)  standards  and  mini- 
mum requirements  for: 

(a)  Emergency  medical  services  equipment, 
including : 

(1)  Type  of  emergency  ambulance  and  re- 
lated rescue  vehicles.  Including  mobile  Inten- 
sive und  coronary  care  units; 

(2)  Type  and  amount  of  rescue  resuscita- 
tion and  life  support  equipment  to  carry  on- 
board ambulance  vehicles; 

(3)  Radio  or  radio- telephone  equipment 
for  communication  between  ambulance  and 
hospital. 

(b)  Licensure  by  States  of  ambulance  serv- 
ice providers  based  upon  periodic  inspection 
of  such  providers'  vehicles  and  equipment 
and  periodic  review  of  the  tranlng  level  of  its 
personnel  and  the  adequacy  of  its  dispatch- 
ing and  communications  system. 

(c)  Communications  and  reporting,  in- 
cluding: 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  universal  emer- 
gency telephone  number; 

(2)  Ambulance  to  hospital  communica- 
tions, with  tle-ln  to  other  public  service 
agencies  for  dally  and  disaster  radio  com- 
munications; 

(3)  Establishment  of  methods  and  stand- 
ards for  Inter-reglonal  emergency  communi- 
cation, including  radio,  microwave  relay  and 
other  technology; 

(4)  Establishment  of  emergency  medical 
services  Information  and  data  retrieval  sys- 
tems. Including  telemetry,  biomedical  data 
relay,  and  human  Intellect  augmentation 
systems; 

(5)  Piling  of  reports  on  emeregency  rescue 
and  ambulance  services  and  the  Integration 
of  these  reports  with  patients  emergency 
care  records; 

(d)  Levels  of  adequate  liability  Insurance 
to  cover  any  ambulance  operations; 

(e)  The  performance  of  training,  advisory 
functions,  and  quality  control  by  physicians 
designated  as  responsible  for  the  medical 
supervision  of  ambulance  services.  Includ- 
ing standards  for  training  curricula; 

(f)  Facilities  and  routing: 

(1)  Establishment  of  emergency  medical 
services  operations  centers; 

(2)  Categorization  of  emergency  medical 
services  capabilities; 

(3)  Establishment  of  methods  for  mark- 
ing the  location  of  emergency  medical  fa- 
cilities and  the  establishment  of  routes 
thereto. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    INITIAL    PURCHASE 
OP  AMBULANCE  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  addition  to  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  qualified  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice systems,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  as- 
sist In  the  establishment  of  new  ambulance 
service  In  any  political  subdivision  or  re- 
gional combination  in  a  qualified  State  by 
making  grants  to  such  subdivision  or  com- 
bination for  the  initial  purchase  of  ambu- 
lance vehicles,  equipment,  and  communica- 
tions systems  to  be  used  In  the  provision  of 
ambulance  services  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision and  auspices  of  such  political  subdi- 
vision. A  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  purchase  of  the  ambulance  vehicle. 
equipment,  and  communications  system  in- 
volved, and  shall  be  made  only  to  a  commu- 
nity which  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Director  that,  with  the  acquisition 
of  such  vehicles,  equipment,  and  systems,  it 
will  rapidly  be  able  to  provide  ambulance 
service  as  part  of  a  qualified  emergency  med- 
ical service  system.  Such  special  grants  shall 
be  limited  to  designated  Items  of  equipment 
published  by  the  Director  and  shall  be  made 
only  with  respect  to  purchases  approved  by 
the  Director. 
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TRANSFER  OF  EMERCENCT  MEDICAL  SERVICES  PRO- 
CRAMS  OF  THB  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE 
EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  AOMINISTRA- 
TIO^f 

Sec.  12.  (a)  All  functions,  jwwers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration relating  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices (Standard  numbered  11)  which  are 
being  exercised  under,  In  connection  with,  or 
as  a  part  of  the  uniformed  standards  for 
State  highway  safety  programs  are  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be  exer- 
cised and  carried  out  by  him  through  the 
Director  and  the  facilities  and  other  per- 
^       sonnel  of  the  Administration. 

(b)  Within  180  days  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  the  President  may,  in  addition 
to  the  functloixs,  powers,  and  duties  trans- 
ferred by  subsection  (a) .  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary any  functions,  powers,  and  duties  re- 
lating to  emergency  medical  services  which 
are  being  exercised  by  any  other  federal  de- 
partments or  agencies. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  unexpended  balances  of  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  agencies  noted,  as  were 
employed,  held.  used,  or  available  for  use 
exclusively  or  primarily  In  connection  with 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  transferred 
by  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Administration  along  with  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties. 

(d)  The  transfers  under  subsections  (ai, 
(b),  and  (c)  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  may  pre- 
scribe to  carry  out  this  section. 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power,  or 
duty  transferred  by  subsection  (a)  and  exer- 
cised after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  any  reference  in  any  law,  document,  or 
record  to  the  previous  governmental  program 
shall  be  deemed  as  a  reference  to  the  Direc- 
tor and  the  Administration 

APPLICATION    OF    STANDARDS    TO    FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  standards  established  by 
the  Director  under  section  10  shall  apply  to 
and  govern  the  operation  of  all  ambulances 
and  other  emergency  medical  services,  except 
those  ambulances  and  services  operated  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  are  provided  or  assisted  in  any 
way  under  Federal  Law  or  under  programs 
established,  carried  on,  or  supported  tmder 
Federal  Law. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  consult  with  and 
provide  technical  and  other  advice  and  serv- 
ices to  the  heads  of  the  various  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  Jurisdiction 
over  programs  or  activities  Involving  the  pro- 
vision of  ambulance  or  other  emergency  med- 
ical services  or  the  provision  of  assistance  in 
any  form,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  entitles 
furnishing  such  services,  in  order  to  Insure 
that  the  requirements  of  this  section  will  be 
met  and  that  all  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  effec- 
tively coordinated  with  a  view  to  the  widest 
possible  achievement  of  the  purpose  of  this 
Act. 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  14.  (a)  There  U  established  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  (referred  to  herein- 
after as  the  "Council").  The  Council  shall 
advise,  consult  with,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  with  respect  to  overall 
planning  and  policy  and  the  objectives  and 
priorities  for  all  emergency  medical  services. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Chief  Medical 


Director  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergencv 
Preparedness,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Programs,  who  shall  serve 
ex-offlclo.  In  addition,  the  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  twelve  members  appointed  by 
the  President  who  shall  serve  at  his  pleasure. 
Appointments  shall  be  made  from  persons 
who  by  virtue  of  their  education,  training,  or 
experience  are  qualified  to  carrj-  out  the 
functions  of  members  of  the  Council.  Of  the 
members  so  appointed,  four  shall  be  officials 
of  State  or  local  governments  or  governmen- 
tal agencies  who  are  actively  engaged  In 
emergency  medical  services,  three  shall  be 
doctors  of  medicine,  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  representatives  of  consumers  and  the  am- 
bulance industry.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The 
Council  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, but  not  less  than  four  times  a  year. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Council  (other  than 
members  who  are  full-time  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States)  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule.  Each  member  of  the  Council,  while 
so  serving  away  from  his  home  or  regular 
place  of  business,  may  be  allowed  actual 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  In  administering  the  provisions 
Of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  and  of  any 
non-Federal  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies or  institutions,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments entered  into  between  the  Director  and 
the  heads  of  such  agencies  or  institutions. 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
or  contract  with  others  to  conduct  studies 
and  research  projects  on  the  problems  and 
conditions  of  emergency  medical  care.  Such 
studies  or  projects  shall  particularly  be  di- 
rected toward  the  utilization  of  technological 
advances  in  the  improvement  of  emergency 
medical  services.  Such  studies  shall  include 
(but  not  be  limited  to) . 

(1)  Planning  and  development  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  programs; 

(2)  Establishment  and  improvement  of 
medical  emergency  transportation  systems, 
including  at  least  one  statewide  system,  us- 
ing aircraft,  helicopters,  radio-equipped  ve- 
hicles: 

(3)  Providing  for  cooperative  use  of  equip- 
ment and  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  for 
medical  emergency  transportation  assistance; 

(4)  Design,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  advanced  methods  of.  and  equipment 
for.  medical  emergency  transportation  com- 
munications; 

(5)  Development  and  operation  of  train- 
ing programs  for  emergency  medical  service 
personnel. 

(c)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  transmittal  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  annual 
report  on  activities  under  this  Act.  including 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  or  desirable  for  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action  to  Improve  and  make 
more  effective  the  program  under  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sb».  16.  (a)  For  grants  under  sections  6 
and  11.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  the  sum  of  $150,000,000 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975. 

(b)  For  other  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Director  and  the  Administration  in  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  the  sum  of 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and  the  sum  of  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975" 

(c)  Any  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  any  amounts  authorized  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  but  not 
appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  vear  commencing  prior  to 
July  1,  1975. 

Summary  of  Beall-Mondale  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  Act 
This  bill  would  establish  an  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  would  be  headed  by  a  Director  who 
is  a  qualified  health  care  professional  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  Emergency  medi- 
cal service  programs  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation  would  be  transferred  for  cen- 
tralization in  the  new  Administration.  In 
addition,  the  P  -esldent  is  given  the  author- 
ity to  transfer  within  180  days  after  enact- 
ment emergency  medical  services  being 
exercised  by  any  other  federal  departments 
or  agencies. 

The  Director  would  allot  funds  to  the 
States,  and  the  States,  in  turn,  would  dis- 
tribute funds  to  the  communities  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  community 
emergency  medical  service  programs. 

To  qualify  the  State  for  allotment,  a  gov- 
ernor would  submit  to  the  Director,  for  ap- 
proval, a  State  plan  for  improvement  of 
emergency  medical  services  throughout  the 
State.  Such  plan  would  provide  for  financial 
assistance  to  eligible  communities  within 
the  State,  and  would  designate  the  appro- 
priate State  health  agency  to  administer  the 
plan  and  disburse  funds  under  the  direction 
of  a  State  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
governor.  It  would  also  provide  for  review 
and  comment  by  the  State  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  Agency,  and  the  local 
health  planning  agency,  if  any.  on  com- 
munity applications  for  assistance. 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  financial 
assistance,  a  community  would  submit  a 
plan  for  a  "qualified  emergency  medical 
services  system",  providing  for  prescriljed 
services,  equipment  and  programs.  Such 
plan  would  be  reviewed  for  comment  by  the 
State  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
Agency,  and  local  health  planning  agency,  if 
any.  before  referral  to  the  State  Administra- 
tor for  final  approval. 

A  "qualified  emergency  medical  services 
system"  would  operate  within  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  and  would  include  as 
minimum  requirements: 

(a)  Well-equipped  emergency  vehicles, 
staffed  by  emergency  medical  service  tech- 
nicians, with  special  consideration  given  to 
utilization  of  retur».ing  military  corpsmen. 
trained  and  equipped  to  provide  all  necessary 
life  support  at  the  scene  of  accident  or  Illness 
during  transportation; 

(b)  A  communications  system  that  assures 
prompt  response  to  the  need; 

(c)  High  quality  emergency  care  faclhtles, 
staff  and  equipment  at  the  hospital  level; 

(d)  Medical  self-help  training  programs 
that  reach  large  numbers  of  area  residents; 

(e)  Adequate  highway  signs  to  locate 
emergency  medical  services; 

(f)  Emergency  medical  services  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  or 
region; 

(g)  Periodic  evaluation  of  the  quality  of 
services  to  be  proved  through  systems  of  In- 
spection by  the  State,  and  such  other  quality 
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control  measures  as  the  Director  si^all  deem 
appropriate; 

(h)  Registration  of  ambulance  attendants 
through  a  national  registry  program,  such  as 
the  Registry  of  Emergency  Medical  Service 
Technicians-Ambulance  which  shall  provide 
for  periodic  review  of  personnel;  and 

( 1 )  Such  other  components  as  the  Director 
may  add. 

A  community  emergency  medical  service 
area  could  be  a  county,  part  of  a  county,  or 
a  multi-county  area  and  could  be  situated  In 
more  than  one  state.  Federal  funds  would 
be  provided  only  on  a  matching  basis,  federal 
contribution  being  limited  to  75%  of  the  costs 
incurred  for  development  and  operation  of  a 
"qualified  system"  in  the  first  year  of  grant, 
and,  if  continued,  50%  In  the  second  year,  and 
25  %  m  any  year  thereafter. 

Payments  to  a  community  could  be  made 
only  upon  specific  approval  of  the  State  Ad- 
ministrator, based  on  State  reports.  State  and 
local  planning  agency  comments,  and  such 
on-site  Inspections,  review  and  other  In- 
formation as  he  deemed  necessary  for  de- 
termining that  the  payment  suitably  con- 
tributed achievement  of  the  plan  for  a 
qualified  system. 

Standards  would  be  Issued  by  the  federal 
Director  from  time  to  time.  These  would 
establish  minimum  requirements  for: 

(a)  Emergency  medical  services  equipment. 
Including: 

(1)  Tjrpe  of  emergency  ambulance  and 
related  rescue  vehicles.  Including  mobile  In- 
tensive and  coronary  units; 

<2)  Type  and  amount  of  rescue  resuscita- 
tion and  life  support  equipment  to  carry  on 
board  ambulance  vehicles; 

(3)  Radio  or  radio-telephone  equipment 
for  communication  between  ambulance  and 
hospital. 

(b)  Licensure  by  States  of  ambulance  serv- 
ice providers  based  upon  periodic  inspection 
of  such  providers'  vehicles  and  equipment 
and  periodic  review  of  the  training  level  of 
its  personnel  and  the  adequacy  of  Its  dis- 
patching and  communications  system. 

(c)  Communications  and  reporting,  includ- 
ing: 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  universal  emer- 
gency number; 

(2)  Ambulance  to  hospital  communica- 
tions, and  disaster  radio  communications; 

(3)  Establishment  of  methods  and  stand- 
ards for  Interregional  emergency  communica- 
tion. Including  radio,  micro-wave  relay  and 
other  technology; 

(4)  Establishment  of  emergency  medical 
services  Information  and  data  retrieval  sys- 
tems, Including  telemetry,  biomedical  data 
relay,  and  human  Intellect  augmentation 
systems; 

(5)  Filing  of  reports  on  emergency  rescue 
and  ambulance  services  the  Integration  of 
these  reports  with  patient  emergency  care 
records. 

(d)  Levels  of  adequate  liability  Insurance 
to  cover  any  ambulance  operations; 

(e)  The  performance  of  training  and  ad- 
visory functions  by  physicians  designated  as 
responsible  for  the  medical  supervision  of 
ambulance  services,  Including  standards  for 
training  curricula; 

(f)  Facilities  and  routing: 

(1)  Establishment  of  emergency  medical 
services  operating  centers; 

(2)  Categorization  of  emergency  medical 
service  facilities; 

(3)  Establishment  of  methods  for  marking 
the  location  of  emergency  medical  facilities 
and  the  establishment  of  routes  thereto. 

Additional  programs  would  be  provided  In 
the  bill  authorizing  the  Director : 

(a)  To  make  direct  payments  contributing 
50%  of  costs  to  a  community  for  the  Initial 
purchase  of  ambulance  vehicles;  and 

(b)  To  make  grants  to  pabllc  or  private 
non-profit  organizations  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  public  or  private  organizations 


for  emergency  medical  service  projects  In- 
cluding studies  and  research  for: 

(1)  Planning  and  development  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  programs: 

(2)  Establishment  and  Improvement  of 
medical  emergency  transportation  systems 
including  at  least  one  statewide  system  us- 
ing aircraft,  helicopters,  radio-equipped 
vehicles; 

(3)  Providing  for  cooperative  use  of 
equipment  and  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces  for  medical  emergency  transportation 
assistance; 

(4)  Design,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  advanced  methods  of,  and  equip- 
ment for,  medical  emergency  transportation 
and  communications;  and 

(5)  Development  and  operation  of  train- 
ing programs  for  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice personnel. 

A  National  Advisory  Board,  composed  of 
assistant  secretaries  of  various  departments 
in  the  executive  branch  and  12  Presidential 
appointees  would  advise  the  Secretary.  The 
appointees  would  Include  representatives  of 
local  government,  consumers,  and  the  am- 
bulance Industry,  and  three  doctors  of 
medicine. 

The  Director  would  make  annual  reports 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  ac- 
tivities under  the  Act. 

For  the  assistance  to  community  emer- 
gency medical  service  systems  and  the  Initial 
purchase  of  ambulances  by  communities,  the 
bill  authorizes  $150  million  for  each  of  three 
years.  For  other  expenses  in  administering 
the  program  during  that  same  period,  the 
bill  authorizes  $50.  $60  and  $73  million. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  3912.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  Referred  to 
the    Committee    on    Banking.    Housing 
and  Urbsui  Affairs. 
national  flood  insttrance  act  amendments 

OF    1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  and  ask  that  it  be 
appropriately  referred. 

Of  the  six  States  involved  in  the  Agnes 
disaster,  Pennsylvania  was  hardest  hit. 
According  to  Government  estimates, 
about  70  percent  of  the  total  damage 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the 
damage  inflicted  on  Pennsylvania,  about 
70  percent  of  the  total  occurred  In  the 
area  of  Wllkes-Barre.  Many  other  com- 
munities. Including  the  capital  city. 
Harrisburg,  were  very  hard  hit. 

Hurricane  and  tropical  storm  Agnes 
caused  over  $3  billion  in  property 
damage,  flooded  5,000  square  miles  of 
land  areas,  and  caused  118  deaths. 
Clearly,  it  is  the  worst  natural  disaster 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  Oflflce  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
has  said  that  hundreds  of  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  communities  along  4,500  miles 
of  major  rivers  and  9,000  miles  of 
streams  and  tributaries  were  flooded. 
Over  500,000  people  suffered  losses. 
116.000  dwellings  and  mobile  homes,  and 
2.400  farm  buildings  were  damaged  or 
destroyed  5.800  businesses  were  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  indeed  regrettable  that  very  few 
citizens  were  covered  by  flood  Insurance 
under  the  Federal  program  set  up  by 
the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act.  No- 
body in  Harrisburg.  for  example,  was 
covered.  Only  two  people  in  Wllkes-Barre 
had  flood  Insurance.  Although  93  com- 
munities in  Pennsylvania  had  qualified 


for  flood  insurance,  very  few  individual 
citizens  had  obtained  It. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  in  dis- 
tributing the  insurance.  I  have  received 
reports,  for  example,  of  individuals  who 
tried  to  obtain  flood  insurance  through 
insurance  agents,  but  were  unable  to  do 
so.  This  program  was  designed  to  be 
available  to  all  qualified  citizens,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment must  take  every  action  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  widespread  avail- 
ability of  fiood  insurance  as  a  practical 
matter.  HUD  has  taken  one  step  in  that 
direction  by  establishing  a  $10  minimum 
commission,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
premium.  It  is  hoped  this  will  encourage 
agents  to  sell  the  coverage  and  broaden 
the  protection  currently  available  to  the 
public.  I  strongly  urge  HUD  to  take  what- 
ever other  additional  administrative 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  broaden  the 
availability  of  fiood  insurance. 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  would  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First,  it  would  double  the  statutory 
flood  insurance  coverage  limits.  That  is. 
it  would  double  both  the  subsidized  limits 
on  various  types  of  structures  and  con- 
tents, as  well  as  doubling  the  maxlmimi 
limits  of  fiood  insurance  coverage.  The 
subsidized  limits  on  single  family  resi- 
dential units  would  be  raised  from  $17.- 
500  to  $35,000.  The  limits  on  other  resi- 
dential units  and  nonresidential  struc- 
tures would  be  Increased  from  $30,000  to 
$60,000.  The  coverage  for  the  contents 
of  residential  structures  would  be  raised 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  and  the  coverage 
for  the  contents  of  nonresidential  struc- 
tures would  be  substantially  increased 
from  $5,000  to  $60,000.  The  latter  provi- 
sion regarding  the  contents  of  nonresi- 
dential structures  is  concerned  primarily 
with  businesses,  and  the  $5,000  present 
limit  is  clearly  very  Insufficient.  There- 
fore, my  legislation  would  increase  that 
coverage  to  $60,000.  In  each  case,  non- 
subsidized  fiood  insurance  at  actuarial 
rates  could  be  obtained  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  subsi- 
dized coverage.  Therefore,  maximum 
coverage  Is  double  the  amount  of  the 
subsidized  coverage. 

Second,  my  legislation  would  Increase 
the  authorization  for  total  coverage  in 
force  under  the  national  flood  Insurance 
program  from  $2.5  billion  to  $10  billion. 
Although  legislation  is  now  pending  in 
the  1972  Housing  Act  to  increase  the  limit 
to  $4  billion,  even  this  is  inadequate  for 
any  substantial  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  feel  that  a  $10  billion  statutory 
limit  is  more  realistic. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  individuals  to 
purchase  flood  insurance  as  a  condition 
of  the  issuance  of  Federal  mortgage  in- 
surance in  identified  flood-prone  areas. 
That  is.  in  order  for  an  individual  who 
lives  in  a  flood-prone  area  to  obtain  FHA. 
VA  or  Farmer's  Home  Administration 
mortgage  insurance,  he  must  purchase 
flood  insurance.  HUD  deflnes  a  "special 
flood  hazard  area"  as  any  area  which 
has  a  1  percent  annual  chance  of  flood- 
ing. I  believe  we  should  encourage  the 
purchase  of  flood  insurance  in  areas 
which  are  clearly  subject  to  flooding  by 
conditioning  the  insurance  of  Federal 
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mortgage  Insurance  on  the  purchase  of 
flood  insurance. 

Fourth,  the  bill  broadens  the  avail- 
ability of  the  flood  insurance  program  to 
any  individual  who  wishes  to  obtain  it. 
Flood  insurance  would  be  available 
whether  or  not  the  community  in  which 
the  individual  resides  has  been  approved 
for  flood  insurance.  However,  in  order  to 
encourage  local  communities  to  sign  up 
for  the  flood  insurance  program  and  meet 
Federal  land-use  requirements,  the  pre- 
mium rates  on  policies  issued  in  com- 
munities which  have  not  been  approved 
would  be  25  percent  above  the  subsidized 
rate  offered  to  residents  of  approved  com- 
munities. In  other  words,  we  would  not 
foreclose  anyone  from  getting  flood  in- 
surance who  wants  it,  but  we  would  put 
additional  pressure  on  local  communi- 
ties to  sign  up  for  the  program  by  mak- 
ing the  rate  for  those  who  had  not,  25 
percent  above  the  federally  subsidized 
rate. 

Fifth,  as  an  additional  incentive  to  get 
communities  to  sign  up.  those  communi- 
ties which  have  been  identified  as  being 
special  flood  hazard  areas  would  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  national  flood 
insurance  program.  If  they  do  not  par- 
ticipate, future  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  construction  programs  such  as 
urban  renewal  would  be  reduced.  The 
penalty  for  inaction  by  a  local  commu- 
nity would  increase  as  time  goes  on.  Un- 
der my  bill,  beginning  July  1,  1976,  the 
availability  of  FHA,  VA,  and  Parmer's 
Home  Administration  mortgage  insur- 
ance and  guarantees  for  new  construc- 
tion to  local  residents  would  be  restricted. 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  all 
other  construction  programs  would  also 
be  reduced  over  a  4-year  period.  In  fiscal 
year  1977,  the  availability  of  these  pro- 
grams would  be  reduced  by  10  percent.  In 
1978,  an  additional  20-percent  reduction 
would  occur.  In  1979,  30  percent,  and  in 
1980,  40  percent.  Thus,  the  total  reduc- 
tion over  a  4-year  period  would  be  100 
percent.  After  fiscal  year  1980.  communi- 
ties would  not  be  able  to  obtain  this  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  last  pro- 
vision applies  only  where  a  community 
has  been  identified  as  being  a  special 
flood  hazard  area.  In  other  words,  we  are 
only  talking  about  communities  where 
there  is  a  substantial  likelihood  of  flood- 
ing. In  these  cases,  communities  would 
be  strongly  encouraged  to  take  actions 
necessary  to  minimize  the  impact  of  fu- 
ture flooding.  The  reason  I  have  sug- 
gested tying  this  into  Federal  flnanclal 
assistance  for  construction  programs  is 
that  such  construction  projects  in  flood- 
prone  areas  are  particularly  subject  to 
being  damaged  by  floods.  It  simply  makes 
good  sense  to  require  local  communities 
to  take  measures  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  flooding. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on 
flood  insurance  tomorrow.  I  will  testify 
at  those  hearings.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  the  existing 
flood  insurance  law.  and  in  view  of  the 
personal  interest  in  this  matter  taken  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Sen- 
ator Williams.  I  am  confident  that  legis- 


lation to  improve  this  law  will  be  acted 
upon  by  the  full  Senate  within  a  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  Amendments  of  1972  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3912 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Flood  Insurance  Act  Amendments 
of  1972". 

INSURANCE   LIMITS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1306(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$17,500".  "$30,000". 
and  "$5,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••$35,000".  ■•$60,000",  and  "$10,000".  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  1306(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •'$30,000"  {each 
place  It  appears)  and  "$5,000"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$60,000"  and  "$60,000".  re- 
spectively. 

(c)  Section  1306(b)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and 
"$5,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$60,- 
000"  and  "$60,000",  respectively. 

PROGRAM    LIMITATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  1319  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$2,500,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $10,000,000,000". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  I  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"Requirement  of  Flood  Insurance  Coverage 

FOR     Federally     Insured     or     Federally 

Guaranteed  Mortgages 

"Sec.  1321.  (a)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  insure  or  guarantee  or 
enter  into  a  contract  or  commitment  for  the 
insurance  or  guaranty  of  any  mortgage  or  real 
estate  loan  If  the  property  to  which  such 
mortgage  or  loan  relates  is  situated  in  a 
flood-prone  area  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  1360.  unless  such  prop- 
erty is  covered  by  the  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram under  this  title  (to  the  extent  that 
such  program  applies  or  has  been  extended 
to  property  of  the  type  involved  under  sec- 
tion 1305  (a)  and  (b)  ). 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
terms  'insure  or  guarantee"  and  "insurance  or 
guaranty",  with  respect  to  mortgages  on  real 
estate  loans.  Include  or  refer  to  the  Insurance 
of  any  mortgage  (or  financial  Institution) 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  or  title  V  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  the  Insurance  or 
guaranty  of  any  loan  under  chapter  37  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  any  other 
Insurance  or  guaranty  Issued  under  Federal 
law  with  respect  to  a  mortgage  on  real  estate 
or  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  to  finance  the 
purchase,  eusqulsition,  or  rehabilitation  of 
real  property." 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  mortgages  executed  and  loans  made  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  (except  that  such  amendment  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  such  mortgage 
or  loan  which  Is  executed  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract or  commitment  entered  Into  before 
such  first  day) . 
provision   of   flood   insurance   in   certain 

areas     not     meeting     requirements     of 

program 

Sec.  5.  The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  is  amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  In  section  1305 
(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  In  section  1322,  the"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "After"  in  section  1316 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  In  section  1322,  after";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  section  1321  (added 
by  section  4  of  this  Act)  »  new  section  as 
follows: 

"FLOOD   INSURANCE    COVERAGE    IN    NONQUALIFY- 
ING   AREAS 

"Sec.  1322.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  fiood  insurance  coverage 
may  be  provided  under  this  title  in  any 
State  or  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  which 
has  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
section  1305(c)    or  1315.  if — 

"(1)  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  insurance  is  sought  Is  eligible  for  cover- 
age under  section  1305  (a)  or  (b);  and 

"(2)  the  premium  charged  for  the  cover- 
age provided  Is  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  by 
25  per  centum  the  rate  which  would  other- 
wise be  chargeable  on  similar  property  in  a 
State  or  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  sections  1305(c)  and 
1315." 

REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  BENEFITS  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  COMMUNITIES  NOT  PARTICIPAT- 
ING IN  THE  FLOOD   INSURANCE   PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  unit  of 
local  government  which  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment under  section  1360  of  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  be  located  In 
an  area  which  has  special  flood  hazards,  and 
which  Is  not  participating  in  the  fiood  In- 
surance program  established  under  such  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
reduce  the  aggregate  Federal  benefits  for 
such  unit  of  local  government  by  10  per 
centum  on  July  1,  1977,  by  an  additional  20 
per  centum  on  July  1.  1978,  by  an  addi- 
tional 30  per  centum  on  July  1.  1979,  and 
by  an  additional  40  per  centum  on  July  1, 
1980. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  a 
reduction  of  the  aggregate  Federal  benefits 
of  a  unit  of  local  government  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  applying  the  percentages  referred 
to  in  such  subsection  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  The  aggregate  dollar  amount  obli- 
gated or  expended  In  connection  with  any 
contract  or  other  agreement  entered  Into 
by  such  unit  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  title  I  of  the  Demonstration 
C.tles  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of 
1966,  title  VII  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  title  Vn  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970,  and  title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
June  30. 1977; 

(2)  The  number  of  dwelling  units  cov- 
ered by  mortgages  Insured  under  section  203 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Jn  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  unit  which  were  purchased  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1977; 

(3)  The  number  of  dwelling  units  with 
respect  to  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  furnished  financial  assistance 
under  chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  which  were  purchased  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977;  and 

(4)  The  number  of  dwelling  units  with 
respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
furnished  financial  assistance  under  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  3914.  A  bill  to  require  mandatory 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  for  in- 
dividuals convicted  of  certain  crimes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  Furman  against  Georgia  which 
virtually  outlawed  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty.  I  believe  only  two  of  the 
Justices  concluded  that  the  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  is  constitutionally  im- 
permissible in  all  circumstances  imdfer 
the  eighth  and  14th  amendments  of  the 
Constitution.  Although  the  majority  of 
the  Court  did  not  consider  the  death  pen- 
alty as  "cruel  and  unusual"  punishment 
per  se.  its  decision  virtually  eliminated 
its  use  in  the  United  States.  In  the  pre- 
sentment of  the  three  particular  cases  in 
Furman  against  Georgia,  the  majority 
Court  decided  that  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty  within  the  context  of  the 
facts  of  those  cases  was  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment." 

One  specific  malady  was  cited  by  sev- 
eral Justices.  Our  present  system  of 
discretionary  sentencing  in  capital  cases 
"failed  to  produce  evenhanded  justice." 
The  rate  of  infliction  of  the  death  penalty 
was  rare  when  measured  against  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  was  legally 
permissible  and  available.  The  system 
which  selected  the  person  upon  whom 
the  sentence  would  apply  was  termed 
"arbitrary,"  "rare."  "freakish."  The  lan- 
guage boiled  down  to  the  statement  that 
"punishment  was  not  being  regularly  and 
fairly  applied." 

Mr.  President.  I  now  introduce  a  bill 
that  eliminates  the  discretionary  aspects 
in  the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
for  a  narrow  list  of  crimes  that  are  of  a 
most  heinous  nature.  During  the  last  10 
years  we  have  witnessed  a  disturbing  in- 
crease in  crime  in  this  country.  Skyjack- 
tags.  assassinations  and  the  murder  of 
our  law  enforcement  and  judicial  officers 
have  created  a  national  problem  that 
calls  for  swift  and  decisive  action.  It  is 
my  contention  that  capital  punishment 
Is  an  efficient  tool  of  our  system  of  law 
enforcement.  I  believe  that  it  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  certain  crimes  and  I  believe 
that  society  will  suffer  from  its  absence. 

My  bill  will  make  mandatory,  upon 
conviction,  the  sentence  of  death  for  the 
following: 

First,  the  commission  of  aircraft  piracy 
where  loss  of  life  occurs  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  such  act: 

Second,  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  or  a  State  governor; 

Third,  the  murder  of  a  law  enforce- 
ment ofiBcer,  judicial  officer,  or  flreman, 
while  pursuing  his  ofiQcial  fimctions  or 
because  of  his  oflBcial  position; 

Fourth,  the  commission  of  murder  by 
a  prisoner  serving  a  life  sentence;  and 

Fifth,  treason. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  also  man- 
datorily impose  the  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment, without  possibility  of  pa- 
role, for  those  convicted  of  commissions 
or  attempts  to  commit  aircraft  piracy  in 
which  a  loss  of  life  did  not  occur. 

These  crimes  because  of  their  impli- 
cations and  potential  danger  to  society 
warrant  the  most  drastic  measure.  Since 
1968  there  have  been  147  hijacking  at- 
tempts, 90  of  which  were  successful. 
There  were  27  hijacking  attempts  in  all 
of  1971 — there  have  already  been  28  in 
1972.  These  skyjackings  endanger  him- 
dreds  of  innocent  travelers.  Three  pas- 


sengers and  one  crewman  have  been 
killed  since  1971.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
time  until  a  major  tragedy  results  from 
one  of  these  skyjackings. 

The  murder  of  a  President.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Governor,  law  enforcement  ofiQcer, 
fireman,  or  judge  is  a  direct  attack  on 
our  society  and  our  form  of  government. 
This  threat  to  the  viability  of  our  politi- 
cal system  calls  for  the  imposition  of  the 
most  severe  sentence. 

Murders  committed  by  prisoners  serv- 
ing life  sentences  cannot  be  tolerated. 
Life  prisoners  must  be  informed  that  they 
cannot  kill  with  immunity.  The  lives  of 
other  prisoners  as  well  as  prison  officials 
are  in  peril. 

I  believe  my  bill  will  pass  the  muster 
of  constitutional  scrutiny  by  this  Su- 
preme Court.  It  will  provide  a  more 
credible  deterrent  than  we  have  had 
heretofore.  Every  person  who  contem- 
plates committing  one  of  these  heinous 
offenses  will  know  that  he  will  surely  re- 
ceive the  death  penalty  upon  conviction 
if  he  carries  out  this  contemplation.  We 
must  employ  every  means  available  to 
protect  law-abiding  citizens  from  such 
violence.  We  must,  as  a  society,  display 
our  intolerance  and  our  complete  moral 
condemnation  of  these  acts.  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  believe  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans share  my  view,  these  crimes  de- 
mand society's  most  emphatic  denuncia- 
tion. 

The  topic  of  capital  punishment  has 
always  stirred  public  controversy.  The 
arguments  cling  initially  around  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  really  a  deter- 
rent. We  flounder  to  grasp  at  statistics 
that  will  support  our  various  positions 
but  the  question  defies  empirical  analysis. 
Statistics  really  prove  nothing,  as  the 
Florida  Commission  on  Capital  Punish- 
ment concluded : 

Tliere  is  no  reliable  method  for  determin- 
ing who  has  contemplated  committing  a 
capital  crime  but  refrained  due  to  the  fear 
of  the  death  penalty  as  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  criminal  punishment. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  statistics 
that  allegedly  prove  that  the  death 
penalty  does  not  defer  crime.  These 
statistics  compare  the  homicide  rates  of 
non-capital-punishment  States  with 
States  that  have  available  the  death  sen- 
tence. 

They  also  compare  the  homicide  rate 
before  and  after  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  to  certain  States.  Most  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
existence  of  the  death  penalty  has  an 
effect  on  the  homicide  rate.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  viewpoint  authorities, 
including  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  con- 
clude that  such  analysis  on  homicide 
rates  is  faulty  because  the  comparisons 
fail  to  extract  the  very  small  fraction  of 
homicides  that  are  subject  to  the  death 
sentence  and  thus  influenced  by  it.  The 
inclusion  of  such  homicides  as  unpre- 
meditated second-degree  murder,  man- 
slaughter, as  well  as  those  committed  by 
juveniles  and  the  mentally  insane  in  sta- 
tistical analysis  destroys  the  validity  of 
results  on  the  deterrent  effects  of  capital 
punishment. 

In  the  absence  of  statistics  and  a  sub- 
ject matter  which  defles  such  analysis  I 
would  concur  that: 


Common  human  experience  would  support 
the  conclusion  that  death  must  be  a  more 
effective  deterrent  than  any  less  severe  pun- 
ishment. Because  people  fear  death  the  most, 
the  threat  of  death  must  be  the  greatest. 

In  this  void  of  empirical  proof  as  to 
the  effect  or  noneffect  of  capital  pun- 
ishment on  crime,  we  are  forced  to  rely 
on  our  intuition  and  logic.  My  intuition 
and  logic  call  for  the  restoration  of  capi- 
tal punishment  in  these  very  narrow 
categories. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
underestimate  the  value  that  Americans 
place  on  human  life.  I  cherish  life  as 
dearly  as  anyone  but  I  confess.  I  have 
little  sympathy  for  those  who  would  com- 
mit the  crimes  enumerated  in  my  bill.  I 
fear  that  when  people  begin  to  believe 
that  organized  society  Is  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  impose  upon  the  criminal  of- 
fenders the  punishment  commensurate 
with  the  act,  then  society  has  sown  the 
seed  of  anarchy — of  self  help — of  vigi- 
lante justice  and  lynch  law.  The  So- 
cietal foundation  will  erode  and  rot  with 
the  consequence  that  our  cherished  ideals 
and  accomplishments  will  vanish  in  a 
sea  of  terror.  We  will  have  failed  and 
that  degree  of  tragedy  is  incomprehend- 
Ible. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  legislation  and  rem- 
edy this  void. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson) : 
S.  3916.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research 
for  solutions  to  the  problem  of  alienation 
among  American  workers  in  all  occupa- 
tions and  industries  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  those  companies,  unions.  State 
and  local  governments  seeking  to  find 
ways  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

WORKER  ALIENATION   RESEARCH   AND  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1972 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 
legislation  to  respond  to  the  problem  of 
worker  alienation  in  America. 

The  Worker  Alienation  Research  and 
Technical  Assistance  Act  of  1972  provides 
for  research  Into  the  problem  of  aliena- 
tion among  American  workers  in  all  oc- 
cupations and  industries  and  technical 
assistance  to  those  unions,  workers, 
companies.  State  and  local  governments 
seeking  to  find  ways  to  relieve  this  prob- 
lem. The  bin  provides  $10  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1973  and  $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  prided  ourselves 
on  the  skills,  the  dedication,  the  imagi- 
nation, and  the  Initiative  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  economy  has  been  based  on 
his  high  level  of  performance.  And 
through  the  years,  the  Nation's  history 
has  witnessed  a  stetuly  rise  In  wages  and 
fringe  benefits  that  seemed  to  offer  a 
just  recompense  to  the  men  and  women 
in  textile  mflls,  steel  factories,  and  auto 
plants. 

But  the  institutions  of  this  country  did 
not  ask  whether  the  rights  of  workers 
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were  being  protected  as  the  level  of  ma- 
terial compensation  climbed  upward.  We 
stopped  looking  at  working  conditions. 
We  stopped  looking  at  health  hazards  in 
the  workplace.  We  stopped  looking  at 
physical  hazards  in  the  workplace.  Fi- 
nally, decades  late,  we  passed  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970. 

And  once  again,  satisfied  that  we  had 
moved  to  relieve  the  physical  hazards,  we 
stopped  looking. 

We  continue  to  marvel  at  the  speed  and 
assumed  efficiency  of  the  automated  con- 
veyors and  high-speed  tools  that  have 
been  introduced  into  our  plants.  Seem- 
ingly mesmerized  by  the  novelty  of  the 
modem  industrial  machines,  we  have 
forgotten  once  again  that  there  are  hu- 
man beings  behind  those  machines. 

For  the  critical  component  in  the 
modem  workplace  remains  the  worker, 
and  the  noneconomlc  requirements  of 
the  worker  have  been  forgotten. 

In  hearings  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty 
held  this  month  which  I  was  privileged 
to  chair,  we  heard  from  some  of  the 
workers — workers  from  an  auto  plant  in 
Lordstown,  Ohio,  where  the  conveyor 
sends  101.6  Vega  automobiles  out  the 
factory  door  every  hour,  where  workers 
must  execute  their  assembly  line  opera- 
tion every  36  seconds. 

Gary  Bryner,  president  of  the  UAW 
local  at  Lordstown.  talked  of  the  "symp- 
toms of  the  alienated  worker"  where  the 
absentee  rate  is  moving  ever  upwards, 
where  the  turnover  rate  is  enormous  and 
where  the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs  is  be- 
coming an  ever  more  serious  problem. 

The  lack  of  corporate  concern  for  the 
worker  is  described  by  Brj-ner  in  the 
orientation  of  new  assembly  line  em- 
ployees : 

He  13  brought  into  the  plant  and  his  orien- 
tation session  ends  and  starts  with  his  papers 
on  Insurance  and  his  assignment  to  a  fore- 
man who  Immediately  puts  his  warm  body 
on  the  line. 

The  Job  assignments  within  the  plant  In 
the  same  classification  are  solely  the  right 
of  management,  no  say  for  the  employee  .  .  . 
The  Job  content,  and  there  Is  not  much  to 
that  .  .  .  when  you  have  36  seconds  to  do 
a  Job.  and  all  we  are  left  with  Is  the  dead- 
end Job  .  .  .  Jobs  that  offer  little  challenge 
to  the  more  educated  worker,  little  chance 
for  advancement,  and  hardly  any  chance  to 
participate  as  a  worker. 

The  frustrations  of  workers  also  was 
expressed  by  Dan  Clark,  an  auto  assem- 
bly line  worker. 

When  it  Is  95  outside.  It  is  120  or  so  m 
that  paint  shop  .  .  .  you  have  no  ventila- 
tion really  at  all.  And  of  the  noise  level  in 
the  body  shop  which  was  cited  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  as  higher  than  acceptable  stand- 
ards. Clark  said.  T  know  I  put  cotton  in 
my  ears,  because  I  cannot  take  It  too  much 
longer. 

And  so,  he  added: 

In  the  1930's  our  fathers  or  forefathers 
revolted.  They  wanted  the  rights  for  a  union 
1  ...  In  1970,  we  revolted  and  all  we  want  to 
Vjlo^  improve  on  things.  That  Is  all  we 
want.  Why  should  we  be  criticized  for  some- 
thing like  that?  All  we  want  is  improvement 
In  working  conditions  .  .  ." 

The  disregard  for  the  worker  as  a 
human  being  was  cited  by  James  Wright, 
now  director  of  National  Policy  Affairs, 
National    Center    for    Urban    Ethnic 


Affairs,  and  a  former  steelworker.  He 
testified : 

I  can  recall  when  a  friend  of  mine  was 
killed  in  a  car  accident,  and  I  took  the  day 
off  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  I  was  dis- 
ciplined for  two  days  because  this  was  an 
unexcused  absence. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  and 
frustrations  and  discontents  that  are 
producing  a  class  of  angry  and  rebellious 
workers  in  America. 

And  for  a  nation  concerned  about  pro- 
ductivity, our  failure  to  heed  the  signs  of 
restlessness  among  workers  in  our  plants 
and  factories  seems  difficult  to  grasp. 

For  we  have  the  statistics  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity  to  tell 
us  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
economic  machine.  In  one  major  indus- 
try, absenteeism  increased  by  50  percent, 
worker  turnover  by  70  percent,  worker 
grievances  by  38  percent,  and  discipli- 
nary layoffs  by  44  percent  in  a  period  of 
5  years. 

Yet,  to  a  large  degree,  the  response 
of  government,  of  unions,  and  of  busi- 
ness has  been  to  ignore  the  problem.  We 
do  not  even  know  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  do  not  know  how  many  men 
and  women  unnecessarily  suffer  mental 
or  physical  illnesses  whose  cause  is  linked 
to  their  jobs.  We  do  not  know  the  ex- 
tent of  the  use  of  drugs  among  young 
workers.  We  do  not  know  the  cost  to  the 
economy  from  the  subsequent  loss  of 
productivity,  or  the  cost  to  the  society 
of  pockets  of  dispair  among  its  workers. 
Nor  do  we  know  what  changes  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  job  and  in  the  environment 
of  work  could  produce  increasing  job 
satisfaction  and  increasing  productivity 
at  the  same  time. 

While  there  have  been  some  experi- 
ments, as  om-  hearings  revealed,  there 
was  almost  universal  agreement  that  far 
too  little  is  being  done. 

Witnesses  from  the  business  world,  in- 
cluding Robert  Ford  of  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.,  Lyman  Ket- 
chum  of  General  Foods,  and  Sidney  Har- 
man  of  Jervis  Corp..  all  discussed  some  of 
the  attempts  by  their  corporations  to  re- 
spond to  the  problem  of  worker  aliena- 
tion. But  all  agreed  that  there  exists  a 
vast  area  of  inadequate  information  on  a 
national  level,  a  vacuum  which  helps  pre- 
vent the  education  of  government,  busi- 
ness, and  union  leaders  to  the  problem. 

Their  view  was  confirmed  by  Irving 
Bluestone,  vice  president  of  the  UAW, 
who  added  that  working  models  and 
practical  on-the-job  experiments  are 
needed  in  addition  to  basic  research. 

The  motivation  for  attempting  such  a 
program  begins  with  the  worker.  For  he 
is  a  citizen,  a  human  being.  And  it  should 
not  be  the  potential  for  increasing  his 
productivity  that  spurs  our  interest;  but 
our  concern,  as  Bluestone  stated,  to  "find 
new  ways  to  make  human  beings  more 
human." 

And  so  in  the  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  we  hope  to  break  down  the  re- 
sistance of  our  institutions  to  the  idea  of 
humanizing  the  workplace.  We  hope  to 
make  the  quality  of  life  for  the  worker 
on  the  job  just  as  much  a  consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  labor  and  management  as 
the  quality  of  the  product. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 


Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  research 
to  determine  the  extent  and  severity  of 
job  discontent  and  to  assess  the  costs  to 
the  economy  of  the  problems  of  absentee- 
ism, turnover,  sabotage,  and  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity associated  with  worker  discon- 
tent. 

In  addition,  research  is  directed  into 
the  incidence  of  mental  and  physical 
disease  among  workers. 

The  research  also  will  cover  the  meth- 
ods now  being  used  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Em-ope  in  trying  to  meet  the 
problems  of  worker  alienation.  We  heard 
from  Ford  Foundation  witnesses,  who  re- 
cently had  traveled  to  Europe,  of  the 
innovatidns  that  have  been  tried  there. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  the  research 
results  and  recommendations  will  be 
made  available  to  workers,  to  unions,  to 
companies,  to  schools  of  management  and 
industrial  engineering  and  to  the  general 
public. 

Technical  assistance  also  will  be  made 
available  to  groups  of  workers,  to  unions, 
to  companies,  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  following  efforts: 

First,  practical  experimentation  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  alienation  in 
their  own  places  of  work. 

Second,  the  development  and  conduct 
of  pilot  demonstration  projects  to  im- 
prove our  knowledge  of  how  to  relieve 
job  satisfaction.  These  projects  could  in- 
clude job  enrichment,  autonomous  work 
groups,  job  restructuring.  Increased 
worker  participation  in  decisionmaking, 
increased  job  mobility  and  compensation 
on  the  basis  of  new  skills  learned. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  assistance  in 
developing  curricula  and  programs  for 
training  and  retraining  professionals  and 
subprofessionals  in  work  humanization 
approaches  and  methods. 

This  was  felt  to  be  critically  impor- 
tant by  most  of  the  witnesses  because  of 
the  impact  that  industrial  engineers  and 
plant  designers  have  on  the  conditions  of 
work  and  their  present  lack  of  concern 
for  the  worker. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  insure  that  Federal  agencies 
seek  to  maximize  job  satisfaction  and  to 
consider  that  factor  in  the  design  of  new 
Federal  facilities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  seek  assurance 
that  job  satisfaction  is  considered  by 
Federal  contractors. 

What  we  swe  seeking  to  do  in  this  bill, 
which  we  intend  hopefully  to  link  to  this 
year's  comprehensive  manpower  bill 
when  it  is  presented  to  the  Senate.  Is  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  take  the 
initiative  to  avoid  the  continued  drift 
into  alienation  by  many  of  our  workers. 
For  by  providing  the  data  and  dis- 
seminating the  results  of  research  and 
technical  assistance,  we  can  stimulate 
among  unions  and  corporations  and  the 
public  in  general  not  only  an  understand- 
ing of  the  scope  and  severity  of  this 
problem  but  an  awakening  to  the  ways  in 
which  they  can  begin  to  resolve  it. 

And  what  we  are  asking  is  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  a  former  steelworker :  How 
can  a  man  get  basic  justice  and  equity 
in  his  place  of  work? 

For  I  believe  that  if  we  succeed  in 
raising  the  quality  of  life  for  the  Amer- 
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ican  worker  on  the  job,  we  will  be  rais- 
ing the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3916 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  oe  cited  as  the  "Worker  Alienation 
Research  and  Technical  Assistance  Act  of 
1972." 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  alienation  of  American  workers  because 
of  the  nattire  of  their  Jobs  is  a  problem  of 
growing  seriousness  to  the  national  economy 
and  to  individual  workers; 

(2)  alienation  often  results  in  high  rates 
of  absenteeism,  high  turnover,  poor  quality 
work,  a  decline  In  craftsmanship,  and  les- 
sened productivity; 

(3)  alienation  often  results  in  high  levels 
of  frustration  among  workers  with  the  fol- 
lowing consequences:  poor  mental  health, 
poor  motivation,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and 
social  dissatisfaction  among  workers. 

(4)  it  is  In  the  national  interest  to  en- 
coiu^e  the  humanization  of  working  condi- 
tions and  the  work  itself  so  as  to  Increase 
worker  Job  satisfaction,  and  to  dlmlnlst  the 
negative  effects  of  Job  dissatisfaction;  in  so 
far  as  possible,  work  should  be  designed  to 
maximize  potentials  for  democracy,  security, 
equity  and  craftsmanship. 

(5)  It  is  tn  the  national  interest  to  promote 
the  fullest  development  of  the  abilities,  cre- 
ativity, skills  and  personal  growth  of  all 
American  workers. 

(6)  the  problem  of  worker  discontent  and 
alienation  has  for  too  long  been  largely  ig- 
nored by  government,  management  and 
unions. 

(7)  promising  efforts  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  alienation  carried  out  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe  are  not  widely  known. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
are  hereby  authorized  to  either  directly  or  by 
way  of  grant,  contribution  or  other  arrange- 
ment, 

(1)  conduct  research,  to  determine  the 
extent  and  the  severity  of  Job  discontent  and 
the  problems  related  to  the  nature  of  work 
In  American  worksites,  Included  but  not 
limited  to: 

(A)  quality  of  work,  levels  of  turnover, 
absenteeism,  sabotage,  and  loss  of  produc- 
tivity; and  the  monetary  costs  to  the  econ- 
omy of  those  problems; 

(B)  worker  health.  Including  statistics  on 
mental  and  physical  health  and  emotional 
stabUlty; 

(2)  conduct  research  on  methods  now' be- 
ing used  In  both  this  nation  and  abroad  to 
meet  the  problems  of  work  alienation,  in- 
cluding more  flexible  hours  of  work,  reduced 
working  days,  profit-sharing,  additional  re- 
sponsibility for  workers.  Job  rotation,  worker 
participation  In  the  decision-making  process 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  content  of 
his  Job.  redesign  of  Jobs  and  production  pat- 
terns, autonomous  work  groups,  and  addi- 
tional opportunity  for  education,  training 
and  advancement. 

(3)  collect  and  disseminate  resesarch  re- 
sults and  recommendations  for  relieving 
worker  discontent  and  for  improving  the 
quality  of  work,  to  workers,  to  unions;  to 
companies,  to  schools  of  management  and 
Industrial  engineering  and  to  the  general 
public; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  work- 
ers, unions,  companies.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  (1)  practical  experimentation  in 


meeting  the  problems  of  alienation  In  their 
own  places  of  work;  (II)  the  development 
and  conduct  of  pilot  demonstration  projects 
expected  to  make  significant  contributions  to 
the  knowledge  in  the  field,  to  Inclu*  but  not 
be  limited  to  such  programs  as  Job  enrich- 
ment, guaranteed  employment,  reduced  work 
days  and  weeks,  autonomous  work  groups. 
Job  restructuring.  Increased  worker  participa- 
tion in  decisionmaking  on  the  nature  and 
content  of  his  Job.  increased  Job  mobility. 
Job  rotation,  group  productivity  bonuses, 
compensation  on  the  basis  of  skUls  learned, 
continuing  education  and  training  both  to 
provide  new  careers  and  new  opportunities 
for  increased  Job  satisfaction. 

(5)  provide  support  of  the  Triadic  national 
survey  on  working  conditions  and  work  satis- 
faction of  the  Department  of  Labor; 

(6)  assist  in  the  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  curriculum  and  programs  for  train- 
ing and  retraining  professionals  and  subpro- 
fessionals in  work  humanization  approaches 
and  methods: 

(7)  conduct  pilot  projects  for  a  variety  of 
experiments  in  both  blue  collar  and  white 
collar  work  redesign  In  selected  Federal  agen- 
cies to  determine  their  effect  in  Improved  em- 
ployee Job  satisfaction. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  research  and  tech- 
nical assistance  program  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Secretaries  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
and  representatives  of  workers,  unions,  man- 
agement, academic  and  medical  experts. 

(c)  Each  December  31,  the  Secretaries  shall 
file  an  annual  report  Including  any  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislation  with  the 
Congress.  The  Secretaries  also  shall  file  an  In- 
terim report  no  later  than  6  months  after 
passage  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Service  Adminis- 
tration, is  directed  to  insure  that  Federal 
agencies  seek  to  maximize  Job  satisfaction  of 
their  workers  and  consider  that  factor  In  the 
design  of  new  Federal  facilities. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Hfealth,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  consult  with  each  other  concerning  the 
implementation  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  duplication  or  conflict  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  their  respective  Departments  un- 
der this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10  mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1973 
and  $10  million  In  fiscal  year  1974  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  Senators  Kennedy  and  Javits  in 
introducing  the  Worker  Alienation  Re- 
search and  Technical  Assistance  Act  of 
1972  because  it  is  a  necessary  first  step 
towards  solving  a  serious  and  growing 
problem:  The  dissatisfaction  among 
workers  with  the  quality  of  their  work- 
ing lives. 

In  a  nation  in  which  productivity 
ranks  as  a  national  goal,  more  and  more 
citizens  profess  dislike  for  the  very  proc- 
ess by  which  they  produce  our  goods  and 
services. 

In  a  nation  dedicated  to  freedom  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  more  and  more 
men  and  women  feel  they  are  pursuing 
economic  rewards  at  the  price  of  both 
freedom  and  happiness. 

In  a  nation  where  a  person  has  tradi- 
tionally been  described  by  the  work  he 
did,  more  and  more  citizens  resent  the 
work  they  do  and  resist  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work. 

In  a  nation  built  by  hard  work  and 
energized  by  pride  in  that  work,  we  can- 


not allow  meaning  ajid  craftsmanship 
to  be  engineered  out  of  millions  of  jobs. 

In  a  nation  concerned  about  the  qual- 
ity of  life  and  the  social  costs  of  economic 
activities,  we  must  undertake  a  sober 
analysis  of  the  quality  of  working  life 
and  the  social  costs  of  unsatisfying  jobs. 

We  know  that  the  problem  is  serious 
because  we  see  the  expression  of  this 
discontent.  Our  great  industries  are 
plagued  by  tardiness,  absenteeism,  rapid 
turnover,  drug  addiction,  and  even  sabo- 
tage. 

Between  1960  and  1970  the  absentee 
rate  at  General  Motors  and  at  Ford  more 
than  doubled.  Turnover  and  tardiness 
rates  have  risen.  Complaints  about  poor 
workmanship  and  sabotage  have  grown. 
Some  workers  simply  walk  off  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day  without  even  collecting 
their  pay. 

We  know  that  the  problem  is  increas- 
ing. Between  1969  and  1971,  the  number 
of  American  workers  expressing  dissat- 
isfaction with  their  jobs  increased  by  73 
percent,  according  to  the  Gallup  poll. 
Over  17  million  Americans  find  their 
jobs  imsatisfying. 

We  Itnow  that  the  problem  is  likely 
to  increase  still  more  since  the  discon- 
tent is  concentrated  among  the  young, 
blacks,  and  women,  three  groups  likely 
to  become  increasingly  important  in  the 
workplace.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  by  Neal  Q.  Herric"  describing 
a  national  survey  of  worker  attitudes  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  what 
are  the  causes  of  this  widespread  and 
growing  discontent?  How  can  it  be 
stopped?  A  number  of  businessmen,  labor 
union  officials,  and  experts  are  convinced 
that  the  answer  lies  not  only  in  changing 
the  conditions  of  work  but  also  in  chang- 
ing the  nature  of  the  work  itself.  In  an 
article  in  the  January,  1968,  Harvard 
Business  Review  entitled  "One  More 
Time:  How  Do  You  Motivate  Employ- 
ees?" Frederick  Herzberg  drew  a  distinc- 
tion between  conditions  which  prevent 
job  dissatisfaction  and  those  which  cre- 
ate job  satisfaction.  Factors  which  alle- 
viate dissatisfaction  are  external  to  the 
work  itself:  fair  pay,  clean  and  safe 
working  conditons,  pleasant  relations 
with  supervisors  and  fellow  employees.  In 
too  many  cases  these  basic  concerns  have 
not  been  adequately  resolved. 

Important  as  these  reforms  are,  they 
cannot  in  and  of  themselves  provide  a 
positive  source  of  meaning  and  dignity. 
Only  a  meaningful  and  dignified  job 
can  do  that. 

Indeed,  when  asked  to  rank  25  aspects 
of  work,  including  pay,  working  condi- 
tions, and  relations  with  coworkers, 
workers  ranked  factors  affecting  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  highest.  Good 
pay  was  ranked  fifth.  More  important 
were  interesting  work  and  having  the 
information,  help,  equipment,  and  au- 
thority necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 
Younger  workers  especially  were  con- 
cerned with  the  interesting  nature  of  the 
work,  their  chances  for  promotion,  and 
the  opportunity  for  self -development. 
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Too  often  work  has  been  deliberately 
dehumanized  to  make  the  man  as  easily 
replaced  as  the  machine  he  is  making. 
In  the  name  of  efiBciency,  jobs  have  been 
designed  to  be  so  routine  that  the  worker 
is  almost  part  of  the  machine:  tighten 
this  bolt.  afiQx  this  screw — every  few 
seconds,  8  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week, 
for  30  or  even  40  years.  But  it  is  no  longer 
efficient — if  indeed  it  ever  was — to  design 
work  so  fragmented  and  devoid  of  choice 
that  performance  of  the  job  is  nothing 
more  than  a  conditioned  reflex.  The  ris- 
ing tide  of  job  dissatisfaction  is  a  source 
of  great  concern,  but  I  submit  there 
would  be  even  more  cause  for  concern 
If  workers  passively  submitted  to  a  stulti- 
fying routine. 

It  is  no  longer  realistic  for  the  em- 
ployer to  expect  that  the  worker  will 
leave  his  autonomy  and  dignity  in  the 
locker  with  his  coat  and  hat ;  we  are  not 
that  kind  of  a  people.  For  that  reason, 
we  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  time  when 
the  dictates  of  business  efficiency  and 
the  imperatives  of  enlightened  social 
policy  coincide:  both  require  that  our 
generation  put  back  into  jobs  what  pre- 
vious generations  have  taken  out  of  them. 

We  can  do  it.  Indeed,  we  have  already 
begun  to  do  it  on  a  very  limited  scale. 
Instead  of  breaking  down  tasks  into 
smaller,  simpler  units,  some  firms  are  re- 
combining  the  simple  tasks  to  enable  one 
worker  to  produce  a  whole  piece  of 
work — so  that  the  individual  has  control 
or  decisionmaking  power  which  affords 
him  the  opportunity  to  monitor  his  own 
performance. 

Robert  N.  Ford,  personnel  director  for 
manpower  utilization  at  the  American 
Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co.,  who  testi- 
fied at  recent  hearings  on  this  subject 
has  successfully  applied  the  principles  to 
a  number  of  different  jobs.  Producing  a 
telephone  directory  involves  21  separate 
tasks.  Before  job  restructuring,  each  task 
was  performed  by  a  separate  individual 
with  a  separate  job  classification.  There 
were  manuscript  receipt  clerks,  manu- 
script checkers,  ad  copy  receipt  clerks,  ad 
copy  checkers,  and  so  on.  Now  one  work- 
er has  total  responsibility  for  producing 
the  entire  telephone  directory  for  a  small 
town.  TTiis  has  resulted  in  fewer  errors 
and  great  pride.  In  another  case,  tele- 
phone workers  were  given  total  responsi- 
bility for  a  number  of  customers,  from 
the  processing  of  initial  applications  to 
the  cutting  off  of  service  in  case  of  non- 
payment. Despite  these  successes,  only 
about  50  firms  are  actively  pursuing  job 
enrichment  programs,  according  to  a 
June  19  article  in  Industry  Week  maga- 
zine. 

Some  jobs,  of  course,  are  more  easily 
redesigned  than  others.  A  few  success- 
ful case  studies  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  abandon  the  massive  capital  in- 
vestment in  our  present  assembly  line 
factories.  It  does  mean  that  we  should 
explore  better  ways  of  building  new  fac- 
tories so  that  they  are  designed  to  meet 
the  social  and  physical  needs  of  the  men 
who  will  work  In  them  as  well  as  the 
technological  requirements  of  the  prod- 
uct. 

To  do  that — and  to  attack  the  other 
causes  of  job  satisfaction — requires  a 
concerted  effort  by  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  The  bill  we  introduce  today 


promises  to  be  an  integral  part  of  that 
effort.  It  authorizes  research;  technical 
assistance  for  pilot  and  demonstration 
programs;  dissemination  of  results;  and 
development  of  work  humanization 
training  programs.  Equally  important,  it 
contains  a  forthright  declaration  that  we 
have  a  national  problem  and  that  we  in- 
tend to  solve  it. 

The  bill  further  declares  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  encourage  hu- 
manization of  working  conditions  and 
that  work  should  be  designed  to  maxi- 
mize potentials  for  democracy,  security, 
equity,  and  craftsmanship. 

The  bill  authorizes  research  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  support  of  demonstra- 
tions designed  to  meet  the  problems  of 
worker  alienation.  The  demonstrations 
can  add  much  to  our  knowledge  alx)Ut 
such  approaches  as  more  flexible  hours 
of  work,  profit  sharing,  worker  partici- 
pation, redesign  of  jobs,  autonomous 
work  groups,  and  additional  opportunity 
for  education,  training,  and  advance- 
ment. 

The  bill  specifically  calls  for  pilot  proj- 
ects on  both  blue  collar  and  white  collar 
work  redesign  in  selected  Federal 
agencies. 

I  believe  that  the  emphasis  on  all  tjT>es 
of  work  is  appropriate.  Too  often  we 
have  applied  the  principles  of  assembly- 
line  efficiency  to  other  kinds  of  work 
throughout  the  worlds  of  business  and 
commerce.  Each  worker — the  clerk,  the 
accountant,  the  keypunch  operator,  even 
the  junior  manager — learns  his  task  and 
repeats  it  endlessly. 

Where  new  technology  has  freed  the 
worker  from  the  tyranny  of  the  machine, 
too  often  it  has  placed  him  under  a  new 
tyranny:  that  of  a  stultifying  office 
routine. 

For  such  a  worker  the  power  of  deci- 
sion— of  motivation,  of  reward  or  pun- 
ishment— comes  from  above,  not  from 
within. 

Do  you  wonder  that  such  work  is  dis- 
liked? Not  only  is  it  boring,  it  isolates  the 
worker.  It  closes  him  off  from  opportimi- 
ties  to  use  his  talents  to  their  outer  lim- 
its— and  threatens  that  most  human  of 
rights,  the  right  to  grow. 

Many  of  the  newer  ideas  in  work  hu- 
manization reverse  this  trend  and  em- 
phasize opportunities  for  the  worker  to 
learn  on  his  job. 

The  ability  to  respond  to  new  situa- 
tions with  courage  and  flexibility  has  al- 
ways been  part  of  the  American  charac- 
ter. It  has  enabled  us  to  attain  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
It  should  likewise  enable  us  to  respond  to 
this  challenge  by  developing  new  meth- 
ods of  production  that  will  mean  in- 
creases in  the  quality  of  working  life  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  work  produced. 
Exhibit  1 
[Prom  Manpower.  January  1972) 

Who's    Unhappy    at    Work    and    Why 
(By  Neal  Q.  Herrlck) 

At  one  time,  "tough-minded"  men  of  af- 
fairs ridiculed  any  concern  over  workers' 
feelings.  Workers,  they  said,  cared  about 
only  one  thing:  Pay.  The  worker  exchanged 
his  time  for  an  agreed-upon  sum  of  money 
with  which  he  then  purchased  his  necessi- 
ties and  pleasures. 

Now  we  are  not  so  sure.  Pay  is  at  an  all- 
time    high,    but    worker    dlasatUf action    Is 


metamorphosing  from  a  hobbyhorse  of  the 
"tender-minded"  into  a  flre-breathing 
dragon  as  workers  begin  translating  their 
dissatisfaction  Into  alienated  behavior. 
Turnover  rates  are  climbing  despite  rising 
wage  levels.  Absenteeism  has  Increased  as 
much  as  100  percent  In  the  past  10  years  in 
the  automobile  Industry.  Workers  talk  back 
to  their  bosses.  They  no  longer  accept  the 
old  authoritarian  ways.  In  short,  workers 
themselves  are  telling  us  the  same  things 
about  their  feelings  and.  needs  that  academi- 
cians, psychologists,  and  philosophers  told 
us  in  the  past. 

Corporate  managers  are  becoming  inter- 
ested in  such  previously  academic  questions 
as  "Who  is  dissatisfied?",  "Why  are  they  dis- 
satisfied?", and  "what  are  the  implications 
of  this  dissatisfaction?"  At  least  some  of  the 
answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  can 
be  drawn  from  a  national  survey  of  more 
than  1,500  workers  conducted  late  in  1969 
by  the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  under  contract  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor's  Employment 
Standards  Administration. 

YOUNG  BLACKS  MOST  DISCONTENT 

According  to  the  survey,  workers  consider 
interesting  work  a  more  important  job  fac- 
tor than  pay.  However,  the  survey  also  shows 
that  the  higher  a  worker's  pay,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  be  satisfied  with  his  Job.  These 
two  findings  are  not  necessarily  inconsist- 
ent; people  with  high  paying  jobs  generally 
seem  to  have  more  interesting  work. 

The  workers  questioned  in  the  study  were 
divided  Into  107  subgroups  of  workers  broken 
down  by  various  combinations  of  socioeco- 
nomic characteristics  such  as  sex,  race,  age, 
and  income.  Of  these  groups  black  workers 
under  age  30  were  far  and  away  the  most  dis- 
satisfied with  their  Jobs.  Thirty-seven  per- 
cent expressed  negative  attitudes  toward  their 
Jobs.  The  second  most  dissatisfied  group  was 
workers  age  29  and  under  with  some  college 
education.  Women  age  29  and  under  were 
the  third  most  dissatisfied  group.  It  is  strik- 
ing that,  of  the  six  most  dissatisfied  groups, 
all  but  one  were  made  up  of  workers  age  29 
and  under.  The  exception  was  Individuals 
with  some  college  experience  who  made  less 
than  $5,000  a  year. 

Age  also  was  a  factor  In  3  of  the  6  least 
dissatisfied  groups :  Workers  age  55  and  older, 
workers  age  45  and  older  earning  more  than 
$4,999,  and  blacks  more  than  44  years  of  age. 
Age,  however,  was  not  a  factor  with  the  two 
groups  expressing  the  least  dissatisfaction — 
self-employed  persons  and  construction 
workers. 

One  of  every  four  workers  under  30  felt 
dissatisfied.  Only  13  percent  of  workers  30  to 
44  expressed  negative  feelings  toward  their 
Jobs;  the  percentage  dropped  to  11  for  work- 
ers 45  to  54  and  to  6  for  workers  age  55  and 
over.  Perhaps  younger  workers  are  more  dis- 
satisfied because  they  are  a  "new  breed"  with 
higher  expectations  than  their  elders  and  no 
sobering  contact  with  the  1930's  to  Influence 
their  values.  An  opposing  view  Is  that — as 
did  their  elders  before  them — young  workers 
win  become  more  satisfied  as  they  grow  older 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  the  hard 
realities  of  the  Industrial  world.  The  truth 
no  doubt  lies  somewhere  In  between  these 
views — still,  the  "new  breed"  aspect  Is  fraught 
with  significance  for  the  future. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  subject  of  work 
satisfaction — but  nonetheless  having  wide- 
ranging  applications  for  employment  policy — 
Is  the  finding  that  only  10  percent  of  em- 
ployed persons  age  55  and  over  reported  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  lives.  This  was  as  low 
a  percentage  as  for  any  age  group  and  takes 
on  real  significance  when  contrasted  with 
findings  in  1965  and  1968  that  from  27  to 
30  percent  of  retired  persons  were  unhappy 
with  their  lives  In  general. 

Ranking  Job  satisfaction  by  Industry  or 
occupation,  construction  workers  and  the 
self-employed  were  at  the  top  of  the  con- 
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tentment  scale.  Only  1  In  about  20  from  these 
two  groups  was  dissatisfied.  In  technical,  pro- 
fessional, and  managerial  occupations,  only 
about  1  in  10  was  dissatisfied.  But  nearly  1 
in  4  workers  in  service  occupations  and  the 
wholesale-retail  Industry  expressed  Job  dis- 
content. And  manufacturing  workers  were 
not  much  happier. 

Blacks  were  about  twice  as  likely  as  whites 
to  be  dlssatUfied  with  their  Jobs.  This  held 
true  through  age  44.  Then,  the  percentage  of 
dissatisfied  blacks  dropped  to  7  as  compared 
with  9  for  whites  age  44  and  over. 

The  fact  that  young  blacks  were  the  most 
dissatisfied  segment  of  the  labor  force  and 
older  blacks  were  among  the  least  dissatisfied 
suggests  that,  whUe  the  generation  gap  may 
not  be  a  racial  phenomenon,  it  is  greater 
among  blacks  than  among  whites.  Also,  while 
the  dissatisfaction  of  blacks  with  both  their 
jobs  and  their  lives  decreased  sharply  after 
age  44,  their  feelings  of  depression  Increased 
noticeably. 

UNIQUE  GENERATION  GAP 

One  last  comment  on  the  black  genera- 
tion gap :  Twice  as  many  blacks  over  44  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  Jobs.  Older  whites  were 
about  as  dissatisfied  with  one  as  with  the 
other.  This  seems  to  bolster  the  Idea  of  a 
unique  generation  gap  among  blacks.  Per- 
haps older  blacks  feel  that  just  being  em- 
ployed Is  reason  enough  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  work  Uvea.  Problems  of  housing  and 
social  discrimination  may  account  for  their 
greater  tendency  toward  dissatisfaction  with 
life  m  general. 

Black  workers,  as  a  group,  appeared  quite 
indifferent  to  being  in  the  $5,000-$10,000 
personal  income  category  compared  with  the 
under  $5,000  bracket.  The  portion  of  black 
workers  with  negative  attitudes  toward  their 
jobs — 22  percent — was  the  same  in  both 
categories.  Among  no  other  group  of  peo- 
ple (with  the  exception  of  workers  under  30) 
was  the  dissatisfaction  rate  as  high  In  the 
$5,000-$10,000  salary  bracket  at  In  the  under 
$5,000  group.  Even  the  dissatisfaction  of 
young  workers  seemed  to  dissipate  when  they 
earned  over  $10,000  a  year. 

The  same  disinterest  In  money,  up  to  a 
point,  appeared  in  the  life  dissatisfaction 
data.  The  percentage  of  blacks  dissatisfied 
with  life  remained  the  same  until  the  $10,000- 
per-year  mark  was  reached.  However,  blacks 
shared  this  latter  characteristic  with  certain 
other  groups  (female  workers  and  people 
with  some  college  education). 

In  terms  of  "collar  color,"  17  percent  of 
blue-collar  workers  expressed  negative  atti- 
tudes toward  work  compared  with  13  percent 
of  their  white-collar  brothers  but  the  differ- 
ence was  concentrated  In  one  age  group. 

An  identical  portion — 24  percent — of  blue- 
collar  and  white-collar  workers  under  30  ex- 
pressed negative  attitudes  toward  their  Jobs. 
However,  in  the  30-44  age  group,  the  per- 
centage of  dissatisfied  white-collar  workers 
shrank  to  a  low  of  9  while  the  blue-collar 
percentage  only  diminished  to  18.  At  45  and 
above,  the  two  groups  again  contained  pretty 
much  the  same  percentages  of  dissatisfied 
workers. 

One  reason  for  the  disparity  In  dissatisfac- 
tion between  white-collar  and  blue-colltu- 
workers  In  the  30-44  age  bracket  might  be 
the  "economic  squeeze"  that  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor  Jerome  M.  Rosow  said 
blue-collar  workers  face  in  their  middle  years. 
Certainly,  blue-collar  workers  usually  achieve 
their  top  earnings  earlier  in  life,  while  white- 
collar  workers  begin  to  reap  the  rewards  of 
their  greater  education  in  their  thirties. 

When  worker  dissatisfaction  data  were 
broken  down  by  education,  there  was  a  sur- 
prising result:  The  percentage  of  discon- 
tented workers  was  the  same  among  those 
with  an  elementary  school  education  or  less, 
those  with  a  seventh  to  twelfth  grade  educa- 
tion, and  those  who  had  progressed  beyond 
high  school. 
Among  workers  with  low  incomes,  college 


experience  was  a  real  handicap  to  attaining 
job  satisfaction.  Those  who  had  progressed 
beyond  high  school  and  were  making  less 
than  $5,000  a  year  tended  to  be  more  dis- 
satisfied than  workers  In  the  same  Income 
bracket  who  had  not  been  to  college.  The 
same  held  true  for  workers  In  the  $5,000- 
$10,000  bracket.  Only  when  an  individual 
with  education  beyond  high  school  began 
earning  $10,000  a  year  was  he  as  satisfied 
with  work  as  his  less  educated  brother. 

Women  were  considerably  more  likely  to 
express  negative  attitudes  toward  their  work 
and  toward  their  lives  than  were  men.  One 
Is  reminded  of  Freud's  desperate  question. 
"What  do  they  want?  What  in  God's  name 
do  they  want?" 

The  answer  seems  clear.  They  want  com- 
parable lobs  and  equal  pay.  Among  men 
and  women  in  the  same  income  ranges,  dif- 
ferences in  work  dissatisfaction  tended  to 
disappear  The  theoretical  solution  is  sim- 
ple:   Equal    employment    opportunity. 

Women's  higher  level  of  dissatisfaction 
with  work— unlike  their  feelings  about  life- 
does  not  appear  to  be  related  to  age.  As 
with  men,  fewer  women  In  the  higher  age 
groups,  reported  job  dissatisfaction  and  the 
difference  between  women  and  men  re- 
mained about  the  same  all  along  the  age 
spectrum . 

MARRIED   PEOPLE   HAPPIER 

Female  dissatisfaction  with  life  does  not 
appear  to  set  In  until  about  age  30.  Until 
then  the  proportion  of  dissatisfied  women 
is  about  the  same  as  the  proportion  of  dis- 
satisfied men.  In  the  middle  and  older  years, 
about  twice  as  many  women  as  men  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  lives. 

At  first  glance,  marriage  would  seem  to 
substantially  increase  satisfaction  on  and 
off  the  Job.  Overall,  21  percent  of  unmarried 
workers  said  they  were  discontented  with 
their  Jobs,  a  feeling  expressed  by  only  13 
percent  of  married  workers.  And  only  9  per- 
cent of  married  people  reported  negative  at- 
titudes toward  life,  compared  with  26  per- 
cent of  unwed  workers. 

But  it  Is  best  not  to  Jump  to  conclusions 
when  dealing  with  gross  percentages.  For 
example,  when  the  data  are  grouped  by  age 
and  income,  the  difference  in  Job  satisfac- 
tion almost  disappears.  Unmarried  people 
are,  after  all.  concentrated  In  the  under- 
30  age  group  and  young  workers,  as  we  have 
seen,  tend  to  be  highly  dissatisfied. 

Marriage  Itself,  however,  rather  than  some 
associated  characteristic,  seems  to  be  tied 
to  life  satisfaction.  Unmarried  young  peo- 
ple were  twice  as  likely  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  lives  as  their  married  counter- 
parts. Unwed  workers  In  their  middle  years 
were  three  times  as  likely  to  experience  this 
general  unhapplness.  At  age  45  and  over, 
the  ratio  of  unmarrleds  to  married  people 
expressing  life  dissatisfaction  jumped  to  al- 
most 5-1. 

Income  can  cure  a  lot  of  things  but  it 
doesn't  seem  to  make  the  unwed  condition 
any  more  tolerable.  Among  workers  making 
less  than  $5.(K)0  a  year,  unmarrleds  were 
twice  as  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
lives  as  marrieds.  And  single  workers  earn- 
ing more  than  $5,000  were  almost  three  times 
as  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  lives  as 
their  married  counterparts. 

WORKERS   RATE    JOB   ASPECTS 

A  major  source  of  disagreement,  among 
union  and  government  officials,  employers, 
and  academies  when  they  get  together  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  worker  discontent  Is 
the  question:  "What's  bugging  them  any- 
how?" In  general,  union  and  government 
people  seem  to  believe  that  It's  a  matter  of 
money,  while  employers  and  academies  feel 
that  workers  are  angry  because  they  expect — 
but  do  not  get — fulfillment  from  their  work. 

Of  course,  when  we  talk  of  the  "worker" 
we  are  talking  about  a  nonexistent  person. 


Some  workers  are  no  doubt  motivated  solely 
by  money  and  look  at  the  world  of  work  as  a 
marketplace  where  they  can  exchange  their 
time  for  money.  Just  as  certainly,  there  are 
other  workers  who  wish  to  be  active  In  their 
jobs  and  express  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  work. 

We  can  also  speculate  that  young  people 
might  be  dissatisfied  for  different  reasons 
than  those  In  their  middle  years  or  older 
people,  that  blacks  might  have  different 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  than  whites,  and 
that  women  might  have  different  grievances 
than  men.  Keeping  In  mind  these  Individual 
and  group  differences  among  workers,  the 
responses  to  questions  asked  In  the  survey 
point  toward  some  tentative  conclusions 
about  what  Is  bugging  workers. 

Workers  were  asked  how  Important  they 
considered  some  25  aspects  of  work,  Includ- 
ing pay,  working  conditions,  and  relations 
with  coworkers.  The  results  may  be  surpris- 
ing to  those  who  believe  workers  are  Inter- 
ested mainly  In  pay. 

Of  the  five  work  featvires  rated  most  Im- 
portant, only  one  had  to  do  with  tangible 
or  economic  benefits.  And  that  one  (good 
pay)  was  ranfced  number  5.  Ranked  above 
pay  were  interesting  work,  enough  help  and 
equipment  to  get  the  Job  done,  enough  In- 
formation to  get  the  job  done,  and  enough 
authority  to  do  the  Job. 

Work  aspects  rated  6th,  7th,  and  8th  in 
importance  were: 

Opportunity    to   develop   special    abilities. 

Job  security. 

Seeing  the  results  of  one's  work. 

Of  the  eight  top-ranked  work  aspects,  six 
had  to  do  with  the  content  of  the  worker's 

Job. 

Some  observers  contend  that  workers  might 
overstate  their  concern  with  the  noneconomic 
aspects  of  their  Jobs  in  order  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  more  favorable  light.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  we  take  the  worker  at 
his  word  and  seriously  question  our  tradi- 
tional notions  regarding  his  needs  and  prior- 
ities. ,        _^     ^ 

In  addition  to  being  asked  how  Important 
they  considered  the  25  Job  aspects  listed, 
workers  also  were  asked  to  what  extent  each 
one  was  present  In  their  Jobs.  This  provided 
a  rough  indication  of  the  aspects  of  work 
which  the  most  workers  felt  to  be  in  need 
of  improvement.  Where  more  workers  felt 
an  aspect  of  work  to  be  very  Important  than 
believed  it  to  be  very  true  of  their  Jobs,  a 
"satisfaction  gap"  existed.  Of  the  12  Job 
aspects  in  which  such  a  gap  was  found,  four 
were  mainly  economic,  seven  had  to  do  with 
Job  content,  and  one  Involved  personal  rela- 
tionships. 

The  largest  satisfaction  gap  for  the  work 
force  as  a  whole  concerned  feelings  about 
promotional  opportunity.  Relatively  few 
workers— 55  percent  of  those  interviewed— 
said  that  chances  for  promotion  were  very 
important  to  them.  The  facts  of  work  life. 
however,  created  a  large  satisfaction  gap. 
since  only  25  percent  considered  good  chances 
for  promotion  characteristics  of  their  jobs. 
Opportunities  for  promotion  have  both  eco- 
nomic and  noneconomic  implications.  Money 
certainly  is  Involved,  but  so  Is  the  possibility 
for  personal  growth  and  achievement. 

The  aspect  with  the  second  largest  satis- 
faction gap  was  "good  pay."  with  64  percent 
ranking  it  very  important  and  only  40  per- 
cent stating  that  it  was  very  true  of  their 
Jobs.  Third  was  the  "opportunity  to  develop 
one's  special  abilities."  and  fourth  was  the 
"adequacy  of  fringe  benefits."  "Interesting 
work"  was  fifth,  and  "enough  help  and  equip- 
ment to  get  the  Job  done"  was  sixth. 

WhUe  these  figures  Indicate  that  more 
workers  feel  their  Jobs  fall  short  with  regard 
to  promotions  and  pay  than  on  other  aspects 
of  work,  it  should  be  stressed  that  the  satis- 
faction gap  is  only  a  very  rough  Indication  of 
the  number  who  feel  a  discrepancy  exists 
between  their  desire  for  a  given  work  fea- 
ture and  the  fulfillment  of  this  desire.  It 
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does  not  measure  the  relative  Importance  of 
this  discrepancy  to  the  worker. 

The  overall  survey  shows  that  the  chance 
to  do  meaningful  work  and  to  achieve  and 
grow  on  the  Job  Is  of  great  importance  to 
the  average  American  worker — perhaps  even 
overshadowing  financial  considerations.  It 
also  appears  that  this  chance  Is  sadly  lack- 
ing In  the  average  Job. 

This  need  for  Job  satisfaction  can  best  be 
met  through  the  humanlzatlon  of  work: 
Through  restructuring  the  work  situation  so 
that  Jobs  provide  autonomy.  Interesting 
work,  and  the  opportunity  to  be  active,  to 
grow,  and  to  achieve.  Widely  varying  rates 
of  dissatisfaction  In  various  Industries  sug- 
gest a  targeting  of  efforts  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  work.  Just  as  society  gives  par- 
ticular attention  to  Industries  with  excep- 
tionally high  accident  rates,  perhaps  special 
assistance  might  be  tendered  by  the  Govern- 
ment— and  special  concern  shown  by  em- 
ployers and  unions — In  Industries  with  par- 
ticularly high  dissatisfaction  rates.  Similarly, 
special  efforts  might  be  made  to  achieve  the 
causes  of  unusually  high  Job  discontent 
among  particular  groups  of  workers,  such  as 
women,  blacks,  and  younger  people. 

Work  or  life  dissatisfaction  were  seldom 
reported  by  the  self-employed.  This  supports 
the  theory  that  Independence  of  action  Is 
an  Important  Ingredient  In  satisfaction.  It 
also  points  out  the  possibility  of  Improving 
the  structure  of  work  by  stimulating — 
through  tax  or  other  Incentives  and  aids — 
economic  opportunities  for  the  very  small 
businessman.  A  detailed  examination  of  the 
occupations  of  the  205  self-employed  workers 
In  the  University  of  Michigan  sample  would 
be  a  logical  first  step. 

Major  programs  to  employ  the  aged  are 
needed.  When  only  10  percent  of  the  sample 
of  employed  persons  age  65  and  older  are 
dissatisfied  with  their  lives,  and  when  pre- 
vious studies  have  shown  that  between  27  and 
30  percent  of  retired  persons  express  negative 
attitudes  toward  lUe,  It  Is  time  to  develop 
programs  allowing  older  people  an  alterna- 
tive to  "dropping  out"  of  life.  As  Erich  Promm 
points  out,  the  human  being  Is  by  nature 
active  and,  when  Inactive,  begins  to  die. 

CONSUMES    EQUALrrT    NEEDED 

Perhaps  some  Innovation  such  as  a  major 
public  service  program  for  older  workers 
should  be  considered.  If  It  cannot  be  mounted 
on  a  voluntary  base,  some  economic  Incen- 
tives, such  as  nominal  compensation  or  travel 
expenses,  could  be  used. 

The  University  of  Michigan  study  tells  us 
nothing  new  about  black  workers.  It  has 
long  been  apparent  that  the  healthy  dissatis- 
faction of  black  people  cannot  be  removed 
solely  by  equal  employment  opportunity. 
There  must  also  be  equal  consumer  oppor- 
tunity: The  minority  group  dollar  must  buy 
the  same  amounts  and  kinds  of  housing, 
education,  and  other  consumer  goods  as  do 
the  dollars  of  other  citizens.  Having  said  this 
however,  it  Is  still  clear  that  proportionate 
representation  of  minorities— not  only  In  the 
labor  force  as  a  whole  but  at  all  Income 
levels— Is  necessary  before  there  Is  even  the 
chance  of  equal  consumer  opportunity. 

Is  the  survey  finding  that  women  workers 
are  more  dissatisfied  with  their  lives  than 
men  significantly  related  to  women's  long- 
standing second-class  citizenship  in  the 
workplace?  It  Is  true  that  women  have  other 
crosses  to  bear  than  their  disadvantages  at 
work,  but  It  would  seem  that— as  with 
blacks— the  basic  dignity  of  satisfying  and 
meaningful  employment  Is  a  prerequisite  to 
general  feelings  of  worth  and  satisfaction 
with  life. 

The  fact  that  the  percentage  of  Job  dis- 
satisfaction was  the  same  among  young  blue- 
collar  and  young  white-collar  workers  sug- 
gests that  their  discontent  Is  as  traceable  to 
a  time  of  life  as  It  Is  to  the  workplace.  There 
are,  however,  significant  dlfferenoaa  In  the 
work  situations  and  prospects  ot  tiM  two 
groups. 
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In  a  sense,  the  young  blue-collar  worker 
Is  living  on  borrowed  time.  The  young  white- 
collar  worker  could.  If  he  would,  look  forward 
to  doing  more  Interesting  work  at  higher  pav 
as  he  moves  Into  his  middle  years.  The  blue- 
collar  worker  has  no  such  great  expectations, 
or.  If  he  has  them,  he  is  most  sadly  dlsap- 
potated.  As  he  passes  his  30th  and  35th 
birthdays,  he  beccmes  Increasingly  aware 
that  there  Is  no  place  for  him  to  go  (grow) 
at  work.  His  Income  reaches  a  plateau  and 
his  work  becomes  fixed.  Apparently,  he  re- 
signs himself  to  a  personally  unrewarding 
workllfe  and  perhaps  denies  to  himself  the 
Importance  of  continued  personal  growth. 

General  Foods  Corporation  has  come  up 
with  one  promising  solution  to  this  problem. 
In  at  least  one  of  its  plants,  the  firm  pavs 
workers  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent Jobs  which  they  can  do,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  the  particular  work  they  are 
doing  at  any  one  time.  A  General  Foods 
worker  In  his  thirties  Is  unlikely  to  have 
learned  every  Job  In  the  plant.  He  still  has 
something  to  gain  and  somewhere  to  grow  as 
he  becomes  older. 

Another  possible  approach  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  worker  loan  bank  for  education 
and  training.  Users  would  repay  the  loans 
out  of  Increased  earnings. 

We  must  be  very  careful,  however,  not  to 
view  worker  dissatisfaction  as  only  a  blue- 
collar  problem.  It  Is  a  workplace  problem  and 
should  be  approached  by  general  remedies  as 
well  as  solutions  aimed  at  particular  groups 
such  as  the  blue-collar  worker  In  his  middle 
years. 


tor  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3871,  a  bill  to  provide  a  more  effective 
program  to  prevent  aircraft  hijacking, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall).  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)',  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  CJarolina  (Mr! 
Ervin),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr 
PuLBRicHT),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  North 
CJarolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalp),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr,  Stevens)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3877,  to  pro- 
hibit the  impoundment  of  funds  from 
the  highway  trust  fund  which  have 
been  apportioned  and  appropriated. 

S.  3880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon  (for 
Mr.  Schweiker),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3880,  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Education  and  Detection 
Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    325 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Senator  Williams,  has 
joined  in  the  effort  to  get  survivor  bene- 
fits legislation  enacted  in  this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Williams  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
measure.  This  makes  a  total  of  42  co- 
sfHjnsors  of  S.  325. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  also 
encouraged  by  the  diligence  and  progress 
being  made  by  the  Armed  Services'  Sub- 
committee on  Survivor  Benefits,  imder 
the  capable  leadership  of  Senator  Bent- 
sen,  Senator  Thurmond,  and  Senator 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  I  certainly  am  hopeful 
that  the  measure  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  floor  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
final  action  may  be  taken  on  this  "must" 
legislation  this  year. 

S.    3441 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Kennedy)  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3441,  a  bUl  to  extend  the 
traineeshlp  program  for  professional 
public  health  personnel,  and  project 
grants  for  graduate  training  in  public 
health  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

S.    3752 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  Kennedy)  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3752.  the  Medical  Li- 
braries Act  of  1972. 

8.   3871 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boccs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Sena- 


COMPENSATION  FOR  DAMAGES 
TO  CERTAIN  COMMERCIAL  FISH- 
ING VESSEL  OWNERS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1436 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  several 
times  recently  I  have  protested  to  this 
body  the  problems  foreign  fishing  vessels 
have  caused  American  fishermen  by  their 
practice  of  discarding  monofilament  nets 
which  will  not  corrode  or  dissolve  in  the 
sea.  These  nets  continue  to  flsh,  many 
times  destroying  vast  quantities  of  fish 
before  the  great  bulk  of  dead  fish  within 
them  causes  them  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Other  nets  similarly  cast  adrift  foul  the 
propellers  of  American  fishing  vessels 
and  cause  extensive  damage  to  the  boats 
and  great  financial  loss  to  their  owners. 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  three  letters  I  have  recently 
received  describing  the  practices.  These 
are  from  Mr.  Robert  M.  Thorstenson  of 
Petersburg  Fisheries  and  from  Mr.  Fred 
Haltiner,  Jr.,  president  of  the  United 
Fishermen  of  Alaska. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  note  particu- 
larly the  portion  of  Mr.  Haltiner's  let- 
ter which  Indicates  that  compensation 
should  be  due  to  fishermen  who  have 
been  inconvenienced  as  a  result  of  this 
practice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PETEHSBtTKO  FiSHEKIES,   INC.. 

Petersburg,  Alaska,  June  IS.  1972. 
Senator  Ted  Stevens, 
V.S.  Senate  Office, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ted:  Yesterday  one  of  our  halibut 
boats,  the  M/V  Lualda,  was  disabled  on  the 
fishing  grounds  when  she  got  a  floating  fish- 
ing net  In  her  wheel.  She  was  In  intema- 
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tlonal  waters.  In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  outside 
of  Seward.  There  was  no  major  damage  as 
she  was  well  offshore  and  another  boat,  the 
M'V  Chlchagof,  was  dispatched  to  tow  her 

m. 

This  Is  the  third  time  in  one  year  that  one 
of  our  boats  has  become  entangled  In  fioatlng 
fishing  nets.  These  nets  look  to  be  worn 
out  trawls,  made  of  polypropylene,  that  have 
been  discarded  by  foreign  fieets  working  off 
our  shores.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
material,  these  nets  do  not  sink  and  do  not 
deteriorate. 

This  problem  Is  not  a  new  one  In  world 
fisheries  as  I  read  articles  several  years  ago 
about  this  problem  becoming  acute  In  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Atlantic.  However.  It  Is 
new  to  Alaska  and  I  think  some  attention 
should  be  focused  on  the  problem. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  the  Incidents 
we  have  had  In  that  there  was  no  loss  of 
life  or  vessels.  Two  of  our  boats,  the  M/V 
Chlchagof.  which  got  a  net  off  of  Chlgnlk  In 
June  1971.  and  the  M/V  Viking  Queen,  which 
got  a  net  In  April.  1972  off  of  (3ape  Spencer, 
were  both  twin  screw.  They  were  able  to 
proceed  to  port  on  the  other  engine. 

However,  should  a  single  screw  vessel  en- 
counter one  of  these  nets  which  the  weather 
was  rough  or  If  she  was  near  a  rugged  shore, 
the  results  could  be  disastrous. 

It  Is  possible  that  legislation  should  be 
passed  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Also,  the 
NMFS  or  the  State  Department  should  have 
communication  with  the  foreign  nations  In- 
volved, asking  them  to  stop  the  practice  of 
dumping  floating  nets  or  lines. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  M.  Thorstenson. 


Petersbtjhg  Fisheries,  Inc., 
Petersburg,  Alaska,  June  15,  1972. 
Mr.  Harry  Reitze, 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service, 
Juneau,  Alaska. 

Dear  Harry  :  Enclosed  Is  ar  small  piece  of 
web  taken  from  the  propeller  of  the  M/V 
Viking  Queen  on  her  arrival  In  Petersburg  on 
May  17,  1972.  The  M/V  Viking  Queen  picked 
up  a  very  large  piece  of  this  web  while 
traveling  from  Seward  to  Petersburg,  some- 
place outside  of  Cape  Spencer. 

Fortunately,  the  M/V  Viking  Queen  has 
twin  screw  so  that  she  was  able  to  continue 
on  the  way  on  one  engine  and  therefore  was 
not  In  danger. 

However,  before  the  engine  was  shut  down 
the  overload  caused  the  exhaust  temperature 
to  raise  from  600  degrees  to  900  degrees.  This 
sudden  Increase  In  engine  load  resulted  In 
burned  exhaust  valve  and  thus  an  expensive 
overhaul  upon  her  return  to  Seattle. 

I  feel  that  the  dumping  of  these  used  nets 
In  the  open  ocean  creates  a  severe  peril  to 
U.S.  vessels. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  M.  Thorstenson. 

Untted  Fishermen  of  Alaska. 
Juneau,  Alaska,  June  16, 1972. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevens:  The  presence  of 
foreign  flshlng  vessels  In  Alaskan  waters  la 
becoming  more  and  more  alarming  to  the 
fishermen  of  Alaska.  The  consistent  practice 
of  these  vessels  of  dumping  floating  trawl 
web  presents  a  navigational  hazard. 

The  United  Fishermen  of  Alaska  protest 
this  practice.  We  also  would  like  to  know  If 
this  dumping  of  trawl  web  does  not  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  a  treaty.  Further  It  would 
seem  right  that  fishermen  who  have  been  In- 
convenienced by  loss  of  fishing  time  due  to 
problems  caused  by  running  Into  this  dis- 
carded trawl  web  be  compensated. 

We   will   be   grateful   for  your  efforts  In 
working  toward  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  Haltine-.,  Jr., 

President. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr.  James 
W.  Parker,  an  area  management  biolo- 
gist with  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Divi- 
sion of  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game.  This  indicates  the  extent  of 
the  area  in  which  these  nets  have  been 
found  washed  ashore.  It  also  cites  the 
5AAC39.250.  that  prohibits  the  use  of 
these  nets  by  American  fishermen;  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  regu- 
lation itself  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  Mr.  Parker's  statement.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  regulation  should  be  legis- 
latively noticed  by  this  body  in  consider- 
ing the  probable  source  of  these  nets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  regulation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  James  W.  Parker,  Area  Man- 
agement Biologist,  Commercial  Fisheries 
Division.  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
SrrKA  District 

The  sample  of  monofilament  glllnet  web 
and  floats,  forwarded  to  your  committee  by 
Elwood  Mathews,  was  found  on  the  beaches 
of  small  Islands  along  the  outside  coesrt  of 
Chlcag  Island  by  myself  and  another  Alas- 
ka Department  of  Fish  and  Game  Biologist 
in  March  of  this  year.  Of  about  12  beaches 
that  we  checked,  there  were  two  beaches 
where  this  type  of  flshlng  gear  had  washed 
ashore.  The  monofllament  gUlnet,  webbing, 
with  a  four  and  a  half  Inch  measure,  U  most 
likely  intended  for  the  flshlng  of  salmon. 
Title  5.  Section  39-250  of  the  Alaska  Admin- 
istrative Code  prohibits  the  use  of  mono- 
fllament salmon  gillnet  flshlng  gear  by  Amer- 
ican fishermen.  In  recent  years.  It  has  be- 
come a  common  occurrence  to  find  pieces 
and  components  of  trawl  webbing  and  gear 
on  the  outside  coast  beaches,  however,  to 
my  knowledge  this  Is  the  first  monofilament 
glllnet  web  to  be  found  or  reported  In  this 

area. 

Regulation 

5  AAC  39.250.  Gill  Net  Specifications  and 
Operation,  (a)  The  trailing  of  gill  net  web  is 
prohibited  at  any  time  or  place  where  flsh- 
lng Is  not  permitted. 

(b)  Set  gill  nets  shall  be  removed  from 
the  water  during  any  closed  period. 

(c)  Single  or  multiple  strand  monoflla- 
ment salmon  gill  net  web  may  not  be  tised. 
For  the  purpoee  of  this  subsection,  "mono- 
fllament" means  any  single  fllament  having 
more  than  50  denier,  that  Is,  weighing  more 
than  50  grams  per  nine  thousand  meters  of 
filament. 

Authority:  AS  16.05.250(3) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
recently  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3771, 
a  bill  introduced  by  the  Senators  from 
Massachusetts  (Messrs.  Kennedy  and 
Brooke)  .  This  bill  provides  compensation 
to  commercial  fishermen  whose  gear  has 
been  destroyed  by  foreign  flshlng  vessels. 
This  is  a  good  bill.  It  should  be  enacted 
Into  law. 

However  there  would  be  at  least  con- 
siderable question  as  to  whether  these 
"marauding  nets,"  which  have  been  cast 
adrift,  would  be  considered  "vessels" 
under  the  terms  of  S,  3771.  They  should 
be  if  they  have  been  cast  adrift  by  for- 
eign fishermen.  They  are,  in  truth,  but 
in  extension  of  foreign  fishing  opera- 
tions. They  cause  damage  similar  to  nets 
which  are  attached  to  the  foreign  vessels 
themselves.  Both  types  of  nets  can  foul 
propellers,  like  those  of  the  MV's 
Lualda,  Chichagof.  and  Viking  Queen, 
Both    can    extensively    damage    other 


American  fishing  gear.  Both  come  within 
the  legislative  intent  of  this  act. 

Of  course,  the  burden  of  proof  must 
be  on  the  fisherman-claimant  to  prove 
the  damaging  net  was  foreign.  However, 
where  the  damage  occurs  in  waters  in 
which  a  particular  type  of  net,  such  as 
monofilament,  is  prohibited  to  American 
fishermen,  the  presumption  should  be 
that  this  type  of  net  was  cast  adrift  by 
foreign  sources.  The  burden  should  then 
shift  to  the  government  to  show  that 
this  particular  net  was  cast  adrift  by 
Americans  in  violation  of  the  law. 

I  am  today  submitting  an  amendment 
to  S.  3771  which  would  do  just  this.  It 
would  provide  compensation  to  American 
fishing  vessel  owners  for  damage  caused 
by  foreign  fishing  nets.  It  would  also 
provide  a  rebuttable  presumpti(Mi  that 
the  net  was  cast  adrift  by  foreigners  if 
it  is  found  in  an  area  where  American 
fishermen  are  prohibited  from  using  nets 
of  this  type  or  from  fishing  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  net  was  fishing. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.   1436 
On   page   2,   line   4,   add   after   the   word 
"vessel"  the  phrase  "or  fishing  net". 

Page  2,  line  13  add  a  new  sentence:  "If 
the  damage  Is  caused  by  a  drifting  flshlng  net 
and  occurs  In  an  area  In  which  American 
fishermen  are  prohibited  from  using  nets  of 
this  type  or  from  fishing  with  nets  In  this 
manner,  a  rebuttable  presumption  shall  arise 
In  favor  of  the  claimant  that  the  net  was 
cast  adrift  by  a  foreign  government  or  by  a 
citizen  of  a  foreign  government." 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
U.S.S.R.— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1437 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amendment  No.  1406,  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
241)  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
prove an  Interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1438 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
Taft»  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  jointly  to 
amendment  No.  1406,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  tlie  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
241  ), supra. 


LAND  USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1439 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho  (for  imself.  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Hansen,  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bUl  (S.  632)  to  amend 
the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act— 79 
statute  244 — to  Include  provision  for  a 
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national  land  use  policy  by  broadening 
the  authority  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  and  river  basin  commissions, 
and  by  providing  financial  assistance  for 
statewide  land  use  planning. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMZNOMKNTT    NO.    1391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon  for  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
( Mr.  Eacleton)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  amendment  No.  1391  Intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  (S.  3755)  to  amend 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  to  increase  the  U.S.  share  of 
allowable  project  costs  under  such  act: 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  per- 
sons in  air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jordan)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1406.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
241)  authorizing  the  President  to  approve 
an  interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
the  Mountain  State  of  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  has  earned  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  Members  of 
this  body.  While  keeping  true  to  his  own 
political  philosophy,  he  maintains  a  fair 
and  even  hand  in  making  certain  that 
those  with  dififering  views  have  equal  op- 
portunity to  express  them.  His  love  of 
God  and  country  and  his  support  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  are  exemplary  of 
mountaineers  and  models  for  each  of  us. 
Few  Senators  are  his  peer  In  ability,  in- 
dustry, and  dedication. 

As  a  part  of  a  report  on  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  the  magazine  Government 
Executive  for  August  1972,  includes  an 
interesting  article  on  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  entitled  "A  Study  In  Contrast  and 
Power." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd — A  Study  in  Con- 
trast AND  Power 


A  prominent  newscaster.  In  a  self  right- 
eous attempt  to  set  one  of  his  listeners 
straight,  inadvertently  became  the  butt  of 
one  In  a  continuing  series  of  Jokes:   "Dear 

Mrs.  ,  Apparently  you  are  not  aware  *^'ftlues  of  which  most  Americans  are  rightly 

that    there   are    two   Byrds    in   the   Senate,     proud  and  for  which  the  world  once  admired 


Senator  Harry  Byrd  represents  Virginia  not 
West  Virginia. 

While  often  confused  with  each  other, 
there  are  a  number  of  significant  differences 
between  the  two  Byrds.  They  both  voted 
for  the  ABM,  Carswell.  defoliation  In  Viet- 
nam and  against  busing,  but  they  divided 
on  some  rather  crucial  issues.  West  Virginia's 
Robert  Byrd  voted  for  cuts  in  military  spend- 
ing, the  Cooper-Church  amendment,  the  18- 
year-old  vote  and  cuts  in  the  oil  depletion 
allowance — all  issues  which  Virginia's  Harry 
Byrd  opposed. 

Their  backgrounds  could  not  be  more  dif- 
ferent. While  the  Virginia  Byrd  grew  up 
in  a  world  of  aristocratic  wealth  and  political 
power,  Robert  Byrd  was  an  orphan  at  10 
months,  the  foster  child  of  a  coal  miner. 
En  route  to  the  Senate  he  saw  the  "other" 
sides  of  a  butcher's  block  and  a  grocer's 
stand. 

Never  guaranteed  the  success  ordained  on 
Byrd  to  history,  money  and  politics,  Robert 
Byrd  arrived  In  the  Senate  via  the  classical 
route  and  In  so  doing  has  held  more  elective 
legislative  offices  than  any  other  West  Vir- 
ginian In  the  State's  100  year  history.  He 
served  first  in  the  West  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates,  then  the  West  Virginia  Senate, 
next  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and 
finally  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  has  a  reputation  of  being  a  power 
broker,  a  reputation  which  was  substan- 
tiated by  the  manner  In  which  he  achieved 
his  position  of  Majority  Whip.  He  withheld 
the  announcement  of  his  candidacy  until 
he  was  certain  of  a  one  vote  majority— that 
being  former  Senator  Richard  Russell's 
death-bed  proxy. 

A  further  example  of  his  expertise  and 
prowess  on  the  Senate  floor  was  attested  to 
by  Senator  Jacob  Javits  ( R-N.Y. ) .  After  Byrd 
stopped  Senator  Robert  Griffin  (R-Mlch.) 
from  attaching  an  anti-busing  amendment 
to  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act  while 
most  of  the  Bill's  proponents  were  off  the 
fioor.  Senator  Javits  complimented  him  say- 
ing: "I  think  the  real  hero  of  this  meastire 
was  the  acting  Majority  Whip,  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  in  resolving  what  yesterday  seemed  a 
situation  that  was  leading  nowhere  and  for 
taking  us  on  a  path  which  led  so  decisively 
to  a  conclusion." 

Senator  Byrd  must  have  been  an  unwilling 
hero  because  the  Act  passed  over  his  opposi- 
tion, but  nonetheless  the  recognition  stands. 
The  New  York  Times  has  also  noted  that 
'Senator  Byrd  is  known  for  his  command  of 
(Senate)  fioor  procedure." 

Senator  Byrd  never  did  have  anything  good 
to  say  about  the  Economic  Opportunities  Act 
and  has  always  voted  against  it.  He  feels  that 
some  of  the  programs  It  has  funded  have  been 
disruptive  and  have  caused  more  harm  than 
good.  Groups  like  VISTA  and  other  "rabble 
rousers"  should  not  be  receiving  Federal 
moneys. 

He  has  met  with  President  Nixon  to  urge 
the  acceleration  of  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Vietnam.  His  rationale, 
however,  was  not  what  might  be  expected  of 
such  a  request.  We  should  withdraw  "so  that 
more  funds  will  be  available  for  increased 
weapons  research  and  for  strengthening  our 
Navy  and  submarine  force." 

It  is  this  kind  of  reasoning  behind  a  rather 
confusing  voting  pattern  that  would  enable 
an  analyst  to  determine  what  makes  Byrd 
tick.  While  he  has  lined  up  alternately  with 
the  philosophies  of  Proxmlre  on  some  occa- 
sions and  Goldwater  on  others,  he  does  have 
an  overall  philosophy. 
"We  should  revive  some  of  the  staid  old 


Senator  Robert  Byrd  represents  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  his  father.  Senator  Harry  Byrd 
represents  West  Virginia  " 

First  of  all  there  Is  no  filial  relationship 
whatsoever.  Beyond  that  Senator  Robert  Byrd 
represents  West  Virginia,  not  Virginia  and 


us.  The  early  Americans  kept  the  flame  of 
hope  burning  in  their  hearts.  Through 
strenirth  of  character,  dogged  determination 
and  love  of  God.  they  built  for  us  who  came 
after  them  a  magnificent  legacy." 

In  labeling  the  report  of  the  President's 


Commission  on  Campus  Unreet  a  "namby- 
pamby"  document,  he  added  that  the  Com- 
mission "failed  miserably  in  coming  to  grips 
wtih  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  Marx- 
ist-oriented professors  and  the  hard  core 
subversive  leaders  of  campus  disorders."  We 
must  be  "alert  to  the  potential  for  disaster 
which  exists  in  any  policy  of  letting  hood- 
lums and  law  breakers  run  wild  in  our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning." 

On  amnesty:  "It  would  clearly  be  an  In- 
sult to  the  loyal  young  Americans  who  did 
their  duty  In  Vietnam.  War  Is  Inhuman  and 
cruel,  the  manifestation  of  man's  lowest  in- 
stincts. But  wars  have  had  to  be  fought 
throughout  history  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  our  freedom  and  birth  right." 

But  Senator  Byrd  occasionally  surprises  btB 
liberal  critics.  In  opposing  the  nomination  of 
Attorney  General  Klelndlenst,  he  felt  "the 
hearings  on  the  nomination  left  too  many 
questions  unanswered.  Much  of  the  testi- 
mony was  contradictory  and  filled  with  In- 
consistency— the  kinds  of  things  which  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  public  con- 
fidence In  government." 

He  has  also  co-sponsored  a  bill  to  provide 
$30  million  to  fight  sitkle  cell  anemia,  con- 
sistently introduced  amendments  to  raise  the 
monthly  minimum  social  sectirlty  check  to 
$100  and  favored  a  cut  In  Pentagon  PR  ap- 
propriations. 

He  has  secured,  through  his  position  on  the 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  $10  mil- 
lion to  accelerate  research  on  black  lung,  $10 
million  to  establish  clinics  to  treat  black 
lung,  $38.2  million  for  educational  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  an  additional  $30  mil- 
lion for  National  Heart  and  Lung,  $20  million 
for  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Service  and  an 
additional  $13  million  for  population  re- 
search. 

He  has  also  been  very  good  to  his  state.  He 
exerted  pressure  on  the  White  House  to  avoid 
a  Presidential  veto  of  the  Black  Lung  BUI. 
A  new  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy  will 
operate  In  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  thanks  to 
his  efforts.  Among  other  procurements  for  his 
constituents  are  a  health  center  In  Morgan- 
town,  a  forest  laboratory  at  Princeton,  a  sul- 
phur fuel  oil  project  at  Cresap  and  radar 
equipment  for  the  airport  at  Huntington. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion's scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians are  experiencing  a  higher  level  of 
unemployment  than  has  ever  been  the 
case  in  our  history.  While  the  adminis- 
tration claims  that  fewer  than  100,000 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  are 
unemployed,  various  of  the  scientific  and 
technical  associations  assert,  on  the 
basis  of  surveys  of  their  members  that 
the  figure  may  be  closer  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  been  concerned  with 
this  problem  for  several  years;  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  obtaining  the 
best  information  passible.  Unfortunately 
the  Labor  Department  does  not  gather 
its  unemployment  statistics  in  such  a 
form  that  one  can  readily  determine  the 
numbers  of  technical  personnel  involved. 
The  difficulty  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  many  unemployed  technical  per- 
sonnel have  been  out  of  work  so  long 
that  they  no  longer  can  collect  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  do  not 
appear  in  the  unemployment  statistics. 
Moreover,  large  numbers  of  scientists 
and  engineers  who  have  lost  their  pro- 
fessional positions  have  found  nonprofes- 
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sional  jobs — such  as  gas  station  attend- 
ant, taxicab  driver,  and  so  forth — which 
keep  them  ofif  the  unemployment  rolls, 
but  do  not  reflect  the  real  loss  to  the 
Nation  in  their  not  using  their  highly 
productive  skills  for  the  benefit  of  the 
economy  and  the  society  at  large. 

Since  the  Senate  will  soon  be  consider- 
ing S.  32,  the  National  Science  Policy 
and  Priorities  Act,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  certain  subcommittee  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  of  technical  unem- 
ployment. Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  three  letters  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
to  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  from  the  American 
Chemical  Society  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Science  Foundation, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington,  DC,  June  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
.Chairman,    Special    Subcommittee    on    the 
National  ScieTwe  Foundation  U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Kennedy:  I  appreciate  re- 
ceiving your  letter  of  May  25  expressing  your 
concern  about  a  lack  of  adequate  Informa- 
tion on  the  extent  and  characteristics  of  un- 
employment of  scientists  and  engineers.  The 
Foundation  Is  of  course  quite  Interested  In 
such  Information  both  for  Its  own  program 
and  because  of  Its  responsibility  for  the  as- 
sessment of  the  national  scientific  and  tech- 
nological enterprise. 

Over  the  years  we  have  developed  an  In- 
creasingly better  understanding  of  the  em- 
ployment problems  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, especially  since  the  time  that  the  un- 
employment phenomenon  first  appeared. 
Several  of  our  National  Register  surveys.  In- 
cluding the  most  recent  one  in  1970,  col- 
lected employment  data  which  provided  an 
Insight  Into  the  magnitude  and  character 
of  the  emerging  problem.  Our  special  1971 
surveys  were  designed  to  measure  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  during  a 
twelve-month  period  for  a  selected  group  of 
scientists  and  engineers.  We  knew  that  these 
1971  results  were  not  totally  representative 
of  the  complete  U.S.  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing manpower  pool.  However,  the  data  were 
extremely  useful  within  their  specified  lim- 
itations. 

We  had  been  considering  the  advisability 
of  an  additional  special  survey  of  the  em- 
ployment status  of  scientists  and  engineers 
In  1972.  However,  a  number  of  factors  con- 
vinced us  that  It  would  be  preferable  not 
to  proceed  at  this  time.  These  Include:  the 
currently  changing  conditions  of  the  Job 
market,  the  limitations  of  the  available 
sample  (we  were  planning  to  use  the  same 
population  that  was  used  In  the  1971  sur- 
veys) ,  and  the  fact  that  some  Information 
concerning  the  unemployment  situation  for 
scientists  and  engineers  will  become  avail- 
able later  In  1972  from  the  Foundation  spon- 
sored Postcensal  Survey  of  Professional.  Tech- 
nical and  Scientific  Personnel.  Rather  than 
to  attempt  an  additional  survey  of  limited 
value,  we  believe  It  to  be  more  advantageous 
to  direct  our  current  endeavors  towards  the 
development  of  our  new  Manpower  Charac- 
teristics Data  System. 

This  system,  well  underway  at  this  time, 
consists  of  three  major  subsystems  These 
will  provide  on  a  regular  basis:  detailed  in- 
formation on  a  key  subgroup — the  doctorate 
population;  periodic  and  longitudinal  data 
on  characteristics  of  the  entire  science  and 
engineering  population;  and  a  means  of 
analyzing  the  flow  of  new  entrants  Into  the 
work  force.  The  new  system  will  be  consid- 


erably more  representative  of  the  U.S.  pop- 
ulation of  scientists  and  engineers  than  Its 
predecessor.  It  Is  based  on  the  U.S.  Census 
and  with  appropriate  modifications  for  up- 
dating. It  will  also  supply  us  with  considera- 
bly more  Insight  Into  the  employment  and 
activity  patterns  of  new  graduates. 

I  want  to  reassure  you  that  the  Founda- 
tion Is  interested  not  only  In  Information 
dealing  with  the  unemployment  situation  of 
scientists  and  engineers,  but  In  all  types  of 
pertinent  manpower  Information  related  to 
the  supply  and  utilization  of  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel.  We  will  continue  to 
develop  such  information  within  the  capabil- 
ities of  our  available  resources. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 

/S/      H.  GUTFOED  Stever, 

Director. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  25, 1972. 
Hon.  H.  GirrroRD  Stever, 
Director,  National  Science  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Da.  Stever:  As  you  know,  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  with  the  plight  of  unem- 
ployed scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians. 
One  of  the  major  difficulties  In  developing 
national  policy  In  this  area  Is  the  lack  of 
adequate  data  regarding  the  extent  and 
characteristics  of  technical  unemployment 
and  underemployment. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a  disturbing  letter 
which  we  Just  received  fnwn  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  It  Is  disturbing  because  of 
the  worsening  situation  It  reveals  among 
chenUsts,  especially  among  young  chemists. 
However,  the  most  disturbing  sentence  In  the 
letter  Is  the  statement:  "We  understand 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation  does 
not  Intend  to  make  a  survey  this  year  among 
the  various  disciplines  in  science  and 
engineering." 

I  realize  that  the  data  base  used  In  NSP's 
survey  last  year  left  something  to  be  desired. 
1  have  heard  the  criticism  from  technical 
groups  that  It  was  not  entirely  representa- 
tive of  the  overall  situation  within  the  tech- 
nical community,  but  that  It  tended  to  un- 
derstate the  problem.  However,  this  Is  no 
Justification  for  not  trying  to  do  a  better 
Job  this  year. 

As  you  may  know,  I  was  disturbed  that 
NSP  didn't  launch  its  first  survey  of  tech- 
nical unemployment  until  the  spring  of  1971, 
even  though  the  problem  was  serious  enough 
that  I  introduced  my  first  economic  conver- 
sion blU  In  Augttst  of  1970.  Now  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  NSP's  admittedly  Inadequate 
survey  last  spring,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
Inundation  does  not  intend  to  make  an- 
other survey. 

If  this  Is  true.  It  reflects  the  same  lack  of 
urgency  In  NSF's  approach  to  this  problem 
which  I  have  deplored  In  the  past.  I  urge 
you  to  take  Immediate  action  to  assure  that 
NSF  does  its  share  to  develop  adequate  data 
with  respect  to  technical  unemployment  and 
underemployment. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  advise 
me  at  your  earliest  convenience  as  to  the 
current  situation  with  respect  to  this  data, 
and  what  steps  you  are  taWng  to  Improve 
the  situation. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Chairman,   Special   Subcommittee   on 
the    National    Science    Foundation. 

American  Chemical  Society, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  22,  1972. 

Mr.   E^LIS  MOTTUR, 

Office  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  1/.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Mottub:  We  are  pleased  to  pro- 
vide you  with  more  complete  data  obtained 
from  our  March  survey  of  the  employment 


status  of  ACS  members,  than  was  furnished 
In  the  May  8,  1972  Issue  of  Chemical  and 
Engineering  News.  We  understand  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  does  not  Intend 
to  make  a  survey  this  year  among  the  various 
disciplines  in  science  and  engineering.  Thus, 
this  survey  will  be  the  only  accurate  Indicator 
of  employment  status  of  chemists  this  year. 
Generalization  of  our  findings  to  the  full 
technical  community  are  unfair,  but  they  In- 
dicate that  governmental  programs  are  not 
working  as  rapidly  as  would  be  desired. 

Some  of  the  findings  of  the  survey,  notably 
the  dramatic  Increase  In  the  unemployment 
of  chemists  under  25  (23.7%  In  1972  vs.  7.0% 
In  1971),  make  It  imperative  that  additional 
fact  findings  projects  be  undertaken  Im- 
mediately. The  ACS  would  appreciate  sugges- 
tions from  you  as  to  availability  of  funds  for 
additional  work  in  this  area  or  comments 
that  oome  to  mind  after  studying  the  tables. 

We  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  any  pro- 
gram that  will  give  continuing  and  accurate 
data  oonceming  technical  manpower. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  R.  Leichton, 
Manager,  Office  of  Manpower  Studies. 


STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  HRUSKA 
ON  REFERRAL  OF  SENATE  RESO- 
LUTION TO  COMMITTEE  ON  GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Nebraska  (Mr, 
HRUSKA )  is  absent  from  the  Senate  to- 
day on  public  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  him  relative  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 299  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement    by    senator    HRUSKA 

The  substance  and  the  desirability  of  S. 
Res.  299  have  been  considered  in  this  body 
on  two  previous  occsisions.  One  was  on  May  8, 
1972.  beginning  at  page  16139  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  A  second  occasion  was  June 
22  at  pages  21980  and  following. 

Those  colloquys,  chiefly  between  this  Sena- 
tor and  the  Senator  from  New  Tork  (Mr. 
Javits),  resulted  In  the  referral  of  the  reso- 
lution to  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee for  Its  study  and  recommendation  by 
a  day  certain.  It  has  now  been  returned  to 
the  Senate  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  In  its  report  now  before  us 
amended  the  original  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  reporting  from  this  special  com- 
mittee to  February  15,  1972.  Otherwise,  the 
text  of  the  resolution  remains  as  it  was  on 
June  22. 

Reference  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  accomplished  one  objective, 
namely.  It  resolved  a  rather  discouraging  as- 
pect of  the  matter  In  the  following  fashion: 
Senate  approval  of  the  resolution  had  been 
sought  on  a  virtually  summary  and  expedited 
basis  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  unde- 
sirable effort  was  averted  by  the  reference  of 
the  resolution  to  the  Committee,  whose  re- 
port we  now  consider.  This  Is  in  keeping  with 
better,  more  deliberative,  more  established 
and  more  wholesome  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  my  present  position  Is  that 
I  shall  defer  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Govern- 
ment  Operations  Committee.  I  will  not  op- 
pose the  approval  of  the  resolution,  even 
though  I  flnd  myself  In  respectful  disagree- 
ment with  the  Committee  s  conclusions. 

Objections  which  I  voiced  In  June  are  still 
applicable.  Some  of  them  I  shall  restate  and 
Incorporate  In  these  remarks. 

The  purpose  of  these  present  remarks  Is  to 
make  of  record  for  future  ventures  of  this 
kind  Into  special  or  ad  hoc  committees  some 
sound  and  wholesome  reasons  for  preventing 
similar    Incursions    Into    the    provinces    of 
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standing  committees  with  definitely  assigned 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  the  interest  of  this  Senator 
In  the  general  subject  of  secrecy,  confiden- 
tiality and  classification  of  govenunent  docu- 
ments generally  Is  of  long-standing  study 
and  activity.  My  desires  and  goals  are  to 
render  the  development  and  the  availability 
of  these  documents  In  an  open  and  In  a 
timely  way  consistent  with  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  sound  government.  This  means  that 
there  must  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
least  two  fundamental  doctrines:  (I)  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers,  and  (II)  Executive  Privilege. 
The  history  of  both  doctrines  goes  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic.  I  believe 
that  the  Incorporation  at  this  point  of  some 
of  my  remarks  on  June  22  will  Illustrate  the 
reasons  for  my  Interest  In  S.  Res.  2991 
Mr.  Hrtjsk.*.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  this  resolution  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  for  regular  process- 
ing. There  are  a  number  of  reasons  and  ele- 
ments that  can  be  found  In  support  of  that 
statement. 

It  undertakes  to  establish  a  select  commit- 
tee to  study  and  report  on  laws,  rules  and 
questions  relating  to  secret,  confidential, 
and  classified  Government  documents.  There 
was  an  inquiry  into  a  specific  situation  as 
to  the  conduct  of  an  Individual  Member  of 
this  body  but  the  subject  generally,  basl- 
caiJy.  and  fundamentally,  has  never  been  re- 
ferred to  or  been  considered  by  a  committee. 
The  resolution  contains  no  provision  for 
funding.  I  do  not  know  that  that  will  be 
necessary  but.  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision or  any  consideration  as  to  whether 
funding  would  be  needed. 

The  subject  is  extensive.  It  is  profound.  It 
Is  complex.  A  cursory  and  fleeting  examina- 
tion and  report  by  a  short-lived  select  com- 
mittee, as  contemplated  here,  would  neces- 
sarily be  superficial  and  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose. 

The  resolution.  Mr.  President,  Is  a  usurpa- 
tion and  an  encroachment  on  the  province 
and  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee, which  would  be  fully  Justified  In  deeply 
resenting  such  Intrusion.  It  is  unseemly  for 
the  Senate  to  circumvent  the  functioning  ol 
the  committee  system  In  this  fashion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  It  Is  suggested  that 
the  resolution  arose  and  was  brought  about 
as  a  resvilt  of  the  closed-door  session  we 
had  some  weeks  ago,  v.  ben  a  Senator  had 
received  a  document  and  breached,  violated, 
imposed  on.  or  exploited  his  Immunity  to 
the  extent  of  publishing  or  seeking  to  pub- 
lish that  document.  It  presented  a  situa- 
tion which  would  require,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution,  the  collective 
Judgment  of  the  Senate  as  to  w^hat  should 
be  done  in  such  a  situation,  and  that  a 
smaller  body  than  the  Senate  Itself  would 
be  required  for  that  purpose,  the  purpose 
being  not  to  consider  legislation,  but  this 
particulard  situation.  As  I  understand  It, 
that  is  the  thrust  of  the  argumeni,  made  on 
behalf  of  the  resolution. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  leadership  can 
undertake  an  informal  discussion  of  this 
particular  situation  on  its  own.  in  its  role  as 
a  leadership  organization  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  can  summon  to  Its  assistance  and 
to  counsel  it  any  Member  of  the  Senate  that 
It  wishes.  It  can  call  upon  the  chairman  or 
the  ranking  members  of  committees  If  It 
wishes,  and  formulate  some  program  or  some 
proposal  that  It  can  bring  forward  before  a 
future  executive  session  of  the  Senate.  That 
Is  entirely  within  its  power  and  Jurisdiction. 
It  is  Its  prerogative  right  now. 

It  is  said  now  that  we  have  to  do  something, 
that  we  have  to  have  a  crutch,  that  we  have 
to  have  a  resolution  of  substance  here,  some- 
thing substantive. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  province 
of  a  standing  committee.  :  suggested  that  the 
leadership  on  Its  own  can  get  together  and 


formulate  a  proposition  of  any  kind  they 
wish  as  to  the  particular  conduct  of  a  par- 
ticular Senator  under  particular  situations. 
That  they  can  do.  Then  he  would  debate  that 
in  the  Senate,  either  in  open  or  in  executive 
session,  and  go  on  from  there. 

But  when  it  is  to  formalize  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  a  select  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  matters  of  substance, 
and  dealing  with  rules  and  classified  regu- 
lations that  in  here  in  this  situation,  then 
we  get  into  the  province  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee with  its  expertise  and  authority.  I  say 
again  that  the  standing  committee  that 
would  be  entitled  to  it  would  have  reason  and 
ground  to  be  resentful  of  that  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion and  intrusion.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have.  Mr.  President.  I  think  they  have  Jus- 
tification for  It.  There  was  no  resentment 
in  the  heart  of  the  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  when  he  consid- 
ered this.  There  was  no  resentment  on  my 
part  that  we  were  not  given  the  matter  to 
discuss  and  consider  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, nor  in  the  mind  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  himself.  No  one 
got  mad.  But  the  point  is  we  are  repudiating 
and  circumventing  the  functioning  of  the 
committee  system  in  this  fashion. 

Why  should  it  be  considered  by  a  stand- 
ing committee?  Because  a  standing  commit- 
tee has  also  had  some  exposure  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  developed  600  printed  pages  of  testi- 
mony In  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  Itist  year  dealing  with  this  entire  sub- 
ject. There  have  been  hearings  held  last 
March  in  the  Armed  Services  Committees 
in  the  House  on  this,  on  a  bill  that  would 
set  up  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting at  this  problem.  H.R.  9853. 

Of  course  it  is  a  very  deep,  profound,  and 
complex  problem.  But  these  committees  have 
already  been  exposed  to  it.  They  have  de- 
veloped expertise,  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence in  it.  It  is  they  who  should  be  consider- 
ing any  thing  that  goes  into  a  substantive 
proposal  in  the  nature  of  a  rule  or  a  law, 
or  an  interpretation  of  the  law.  and  bring 
It  back  to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  han- 
dling it. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  asked,  "What 
conunittee  Is  It,  and  is  there  a  committee 
that  can  handle  the  conduct  of  Senators 
under  circumstances  of  this  kind?" 

My  suggestion  to  that  Is  again  that  the 
leadership  can  formulate  some  proposition 
and  make  it  fair  and  present  the  issue  In  a 
particular  case  of  a  particular  Senator.  That 
is  within  their  power.  That  Is  within  the  per- 
vlew  of  their  legislative  duties.  With  regard 
to  conduct  beyond  that  of  an  individual, 
rules  for  general  application,  that  is  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  way  to  handle 
a  situation  of  this  kind.  The  leadership  needs 
to  be  called  in  on  the  question  concerning 
to  whom  the  Senator  wishes  to  assign  the 
duty  of  Inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  a  par- 
ticular Senator  under  particular  circum- 
stances. But  when  we  leave  that  point,  then 
we  have  any  number  of  committees,  as  has 
been  suggested,  that  would  be  eligible  to 
consider  the  study  and  any  specific  measure 
or  proposal. 

It  could  be  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
If  It  Is  a  proposition  dealing  exclusively  or 
heavily  with  military  secrets  or  weaponry  or 
strategy,  or  documents  of  that  kind. 

It  could  be  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee if  treaties  are  Involved  or  documents  re- 
lating to  treaties. 

It  could  be  the  Judiciary  Committee  where 
Internal  security  is  a  matter  that  has  been 
assigned  and  delegated  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security. 

It  could  be  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  whose  authority  cuts  across  and 


covers  all  departments  and  their  operation 
and  performance. 

That  Is  why  this  matter  should  be  referred 
to  a  conunittee  and  let  the  leadership  de- 
velop Its  own  devices  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  a  particular  situation. 

Senate  Resolution  299,  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  final  action,  would  es- 
tablish a  select  committee  to  study  questions 
related  to  secret  and  confidential  Govern- 
ment documents.  It  has  never  been  referred 
to  any  committee  and  contains  no  provisions 
for  funding. 

There  Is  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  is  chairman,  a  bill, 
S.  2965,  to  provide  greater  access  to  Govern- 
ment information,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Under  its  provisions,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished an  Independent  disclosure  board 
charged  with  the  supervision  and  review  of 
the  entire  Government  classification  system. 

Senator  McClellan  is  tuiable  to  be  present 
today.  In  view  of  the  close  relationship  in 
the  subject  matter  of  these  measures,  ho 
believes  it  would  be  appropriate  to  consider 
them  both  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  he 
has  asked  me,  on  his  behalf,  to  request  that 
the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  We  have  been 
informed  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  reference. 

So,  pursuant  to  this  request,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan) that  Senate  Resolution  229  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  substance  and  logic  of  the  forego- 
ing remarks  remain  applicable  to  this 
present  situation.  At  a  later  time  in  the 
discussion  on  Jime  22,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  stated: 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  opposes  the  basic  principle 
outlined  In  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Investigate  through  a  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  ten  Senators  or  what- 
ever number  it  might  be,  the  various  laws 
covering  classification  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  individual  Senators  when  matters 
that  are  classified  come  to  them  and  their 
right  to  disclose  such  classified  material  to 
the  American  public. 

Does  the  Senator  oppose  the  Senate, 
through  a  Committee,  studjring  this  matter 
and  furnishing  the  Senate  with  some  guide- 
lines which  Individual  Senators  will  be  able 
to  follow  in  the  future? 

To  this  question  by  the  Senator  from 
California  I  made  the  following  re- 
sponse: 

Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
will  remember — perhaps  he  was  not  here 
when  I  made  my  remarks — I  do  not  object  to 
that.  I  think  It  would  be  notable  for  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  minority  leader,  their  assist- 
ants or  deputies,  and  any  number  of  Senators 
who  want  to  get  together  for  the  purpose  of 
counseling  and  deliberating  on  a  matter,  to 
go  into  that.  That  is  fine.  However,  the  mat- 
ter they  should  consider  would  be  the  par- 
ticular conduct  of  a  particular  Senator  un- 
der particular  circumstances,  such  as  we 
considered  in  executive  session  some  time 
ago. 

However,  as  soon  as  we  formalize  that  kind 
of  body  and  charge  It  with  the  responsibility 
to  come  here  with  their  findings  and  recom- 
mendations not  only  with  respect  to  that 
type  of  situation,  but  also  recommendations 
on  laws  relating  to  secrecy,  confidentiality, 
and  classification  of  classified  documents  and 
so  forth,  when  you  do  that  or  seek  to  do  It, 
then  you  are  intruding  upon  the  Jurisdiction 
and  the  province  of  the  standing  committee. 
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It  should  not  be  so,  and  this  Senate  should 
not  do  that;  they  should  not  do  that.  It  Is  a 
reflection  on  that  conunittee  that  they  were 
not  asked.  If  you  want  to  do  something,  ask 
them  and  let  them  do  It. 

In  my  experience  here,  on  at  least  three 
occasions,  we  have  gone  into  this  matter  In 
depth  In  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  first  time.  In  1957  and  1958,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  and  very  lamented  Sen- 
ator Tom  Hennings  of  Missouri,  we  struggled 
with  that  problem  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  and  Into  the  next  year  and  turned 
up  doing  nothing.  Why?  It  Is  that  type  sitxia- 
tion,  as  pointed  out  in  the  testimony  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Erickson  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  In  the  House, 
that  the  thrust  and  burden  depends  on  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  action,  and  their 
good  faith  In  setting  up  rules  that  will  be 
reasonable  and  acccommodate  the  Senate  and 
the  House  as  much  as  possible  without  com- 
promising those  portions  by  way  of  secrecy 
necessary  to  conduct  thla  Nation's  affairs 
properly. 

We  got  stalemated  because  we  reached  that 
situation.  There  may  be  penalties  for  dis- 
closing classified  documents.  But  on  these 
other  matters  we  reached  that  conclusion. 
Four  or  5  years  later  we  went  back  and  we 
reached  the  same  conclusion  and  the  same 
result.  I  venture  to  say  we  will  come  to  that 
same  conclusion  again. 

I  differentiate  that  from  the  situation 
where  a  particular  Senator,  acting  in  a  par- 
ticular fashion  with  particular  documents 
comes  into  the  Senate  and.  in  the  view  of 
some  Senators,  either  violates  his  immunity, 
abuses  or  exploits  It.  Some  Members  of  this 
body  might  not  like  that  and  might  want  to 
take  action  not  only  to  deal  with  that  situa- 
tion but  also  similar  situations,  following  the 
precedent  set  in  that  case.  That  is  a  different 
thing.  For  that  purpose  I  say  there  should 
be  an  informal  meeting  of  the  leadership. 
They  have  certain  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties. They  should  meet  and  come  here  with 
a  position  paper  or  two.  and  supporting  docu- 
ments, and  then  let  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate act  upon  that  case  and  not  try  to  raise 
this  entire  field  which  is  very  complex,  very 
extensive  and  very  profound,  and  It  has  all 
kinds  of  implications  and  ramifications  which 
can  be  dealt  with  most  effectively  and  prop- 
erly by  a  standing  committee  that  has  ac- 
quired through  Its  years  of  experience  and 
literature  some  experience  In  that  field. 

This  Senator  went  into  great  detail  on  the 
ramifications  of  this  type  of  procedure  when 
Senate  Resolution  299  was  called  up  at  an 
earlier  time.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  my  state- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  on  May  8.  1972,  be- 
ginning at  page  16139.  The  reasons  why  I  op- 
pose this  resolution  are  set  out  at  some 
length  there.  I  vrtll  not  take  the  Senator's 
time  to  repeat  them  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  remarks 
should  be  sufiBclent  to  delineate  the  area 
involved  and  some  of  the  considerations 
which  go  into  the  vast,  massive,  compre- 
hensive and  complex  problem  involved. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  these  remarks 
together  with  the  references  made  there- 
in will  be  a  foimdation  for  considering 
any  future  and  additional  efforts  to  dis- 
place standing  committees  with  declared 
and  assigned  powers  and  responsibilities 
by  the  formation  of  ad  hoc  or  special 
committees  which  seem  to  invade  that 
jurisdiction  and  that  subject  matter. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  remarks  will 
serve  that  purpose. 


hope  and  pray  that  he  is  the  last — ^the 
last  wounded  OI,  the  last  grim  statistic 
of  this  tragedy.  But  even  so,  the  tragedy 
continues,  the  bombing  continues,  the 
war  goes  on,  American  boys  are  still  con- 
fined as  war  prisoners. 

So  while  this  story  of  Jim  McVicker — 
the  GI  in  question — does  make  history  in 
one  sense,  it  also  points  up  the  need  to 
press  further  and  even  more  strenuously 
to  end  this  disaster  and  to  do  so  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle, published  in  the  Washington  Star 
and  Daily  News  of  August  12,  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Last  GI  Wounded  In  Vietnam — Jim 

McVicKEB  Makes  Some  History 

(By  Ken  Wagner) 

Da  Nang,  Vietnam. — Jim  McVicker  stepped 
on  a  booby-trap  In  the  Jungle  southwest  of 
here  Wednesday  night  and  became  a  foot- 
note in  American  history. 

The  20-year-old  rifleman  was  the  last 
American  to  be  wounded  fighting  with  a 
U.S.  Infantry  outfit  in  Vietnam.  Yesterday, 
his  unit — the  3rd  Battalion,  2lst  Infantry — 
was  deactivated.  At  that  time  it  was  the  only 
U.S.  ground  battalion  still  in  the  field.  "I 
don't  particularly  care  to  be  the  last  grunt 
wounded,"  he  said  today,  "but  someone  had 
to  be." 

McVicker,  of  Cascade,  Idaho,  now  lies  In 
the  U.S.  95th  Evacuation  Hospital  here. 
Bandages  encase  both  legs  where  Jagged 
shrapnel  caused  multiple  wounds. 

And  pads  are  held  across  both  eyes  by  a 
rubber  band  that  stretches  around  his  head. 
A  piece  of  metal  hit  above  his  left  eye,  and 
It  must  be  removed  by  surgery.  There  is  some 
question  about  his  sight.  He  will  be  flown  to 
Okinawa  next  week  for  further  treatment. 

Ceremonies  with  the  lowering  of  the  bat- 
talion's colors  for  the  last  time  were  held 
today  on  a  Da  Nang  parade  ground. 

It  was  an  emotional  occasion,  in  a  strictly 
military  sort  of  viray.  There  were  speeches. 
Avmrds  were  presented.  A  South  Vietnamese 
band  played  inarches.  And  Lt.  Col.  Rocco 
Negrls  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  termed  his  1,043-man 
unit  "the  finest  fighting  men  In  the  United 
States  Army." 

Negrls  received  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  his 
service  In  Vietnam,  which  began  last  Sep- 
tember. In  addition,  10  American  servicemen 
received  Vietnamese  military  awards. 

Some  of  McVlcker's  friends  from  his  Delta 
company  platoon  visited  him  In  the  hospital 
today.  They  Joked,  pushed  each  other  around 
in  wheelchairs,  bought  cold  drinks  for  Mc- 
Vicker and  the  six  other  men  In  bis  ward. 

Someone  asked  how  he  felt  about  being  the 
last  "grunt" — slang  for  Infantryman — to  be 
wounded  In  Vietnam. 

"I  could  have  done  without  It."  he  said. 
"But  I  will  be  all  right.  I  have  always  been 
proud  to  be  a  grunt.  We  had  a  mission  to  do 
and  we  did  It." 

His  platoon  was  preparing  a  night  defen- 
sive position  when  he  tripped  the  hidden 
booby-trap.  McVicker  said. 

"I  remember  the  dirt  and  the  metal  com- 
ing up  all  around  me.  It  must  have  blown 
me  five  feet  In  the  air,"  he  said.  "I  was  con- 
scious and  afraid  I  wotild  land  on  another 
mine  when  I  came  down." 


THE  LAST  GI  WOUNDED  IN 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Sat- 
urday's press  carried  an  account  of  the 
"Last  GI  Wounded  in  Vietnam."  We  do 


Mr. 


THE  AIR  WAR 
HUGHES.    Mr.    President,    the 


United  States  is  now  fighting  its  third 
Indochina  war.  The  first  was  fought  by 
the  French  with  U.S.  financial  and  ma- 
terial support  amounting  to  nearly  80 


percent  of  Its  cost;  the  second  by  over 
half  a  million  U.S.  ground  troops  and 
their  air  support;  and  now  the  third — a 
massive  air  war.  This  third  war  began 
last  week  when  the  last  regular  U.S. 
combat  unit  was  \vithdrawTi  from  South 
Vietnam. 

There  is  no  end  in  sight  to  this  third 
new  war,  and  few  limits  to  its  ferocity. 
Yesterday,  tlie  newspapers  reported  that 
B-52's  had  carried  out  their  largest  raids 
ever  against  the  North.  Today  the  papers 
analyze  President  Thieu's  latest  call  for 
"relentless"  U.S.  bombing. 

What  have  we  gained  from  this  stag- 
gering use  of  air  power?  In  the  past,  I 
have  drawn  upon  the  fine  research  of  the 
Cornell  Air  War  Study  for  evidence  and 
analysis  of  the  air  war.  This  has  been 
necessary  for  recent  years  because  of  the 
continued  refusal  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  declassify  basic  facts  and  figures 
about  our  air  war  and  because  the  Pen- 
tagon has  not  conducted  any  detailed 
analyses  of  the  effectiveness  of  air  op- 
erations since  1967. 

Yesterday  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  discussed  the  Cornell  Air  War 
Study.  Robert  Kleiman,  a  member  of  the 
Times*  editorial  board,  praised  this  study 
and  drew  upon  other  recent  revelations 
about  U.S.  air  operations. 

For  example,  Mr.  Kleiman  notes  that — 
The  dollar  cost  to  the  U.S.  In  lost  aircraft 
alone  (almost  l.lOO  planes)  was  ten  times  the 
damage  infilcted  on  North  Vietnam  by  the 
1965-68  bombing.  And  many  crews  were  lost 
as  well. 

When  the  various  circumstances  under 
which  bombs  are  not  dropped  on  their 
planned  targets  are  taken  Into  account, 
Mr.  Kleiman  says  that — 

It  Is  estimated  that  more  than  half  the 
ordnance  delivered  falls  outside  the  Intended 
target  area. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  schools,  churches,  hospitals, 
and  dikes  have  been  attacked,  despite 
our  best  efforts  and  intentions. 

Rather  than  war  crimes  trials,  the 
Cornell  researchers  urge  a  public  inves- 
tigation of  bombing  policy.  Mr.  Kleiman 
specifically  says: 

Congressional  hearings  on  the  Lavelle  '^ase 
could  provide  an  opportunity  for  this  wider 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  intend  to  raise 
all  the  relevant  issues  of  our  bombing 
policy  in  order  to  get  to  the  truth  about 
General  Lavelle  and  all  others  who  may 
have  been  responsible  for  imauthorized 
offensive  air  strikes.  I  am  also  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  has  promised  hearings  on  my  bill 
requiring  the  disclosure  of  the  basic  facts 
on  the  air  war.  Now  more  than  ever  we 
must  get  the  full  story  on  the  air  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  book  review  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Augtist  13,  1972) 
The   Bonus  and  the   Onus — The   Aib  War 
in  Indochina 
(By  Robert  Kleiman) 

One  of  the  Indestructible  myths  about  the 
Vietnam   war   is   that    the    nation's   leaders 
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drifted  Into  It,  unav/are  of  where  step-by- 
step  decisions  were  leading.  But  as  the  sce- 
nario starts  to  unroll  all  over  again,  with 
massive  bombing  mounting  toward  the  peak 
levels  of  the  past,  the  myth  needs  close  re- 
examination. 

It  was  the  introduction  In  February.  1965. 
of  American  air  power  on  a  large  scale  Into 
the  guerrilla  war  within  South  Vietnam  that 
first  transformed  the  role  of  the  United 
States,  from  giving  arms  and  the  advice  of  a 
24.000-man  military  mission  into  direct  in- 
volvement m  combat.  Within  weeks  there 
began  the  sustained  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam; organized  units  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army  invaded  the  South,  and  the 
United  States  committed  ultimately  more 
than  half  a  million  ground  troops. 

The  week  the  American  air  war  began,  a 
visitor  asked  Oen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
the  United  States  military  commander  in 
Vietnam,  whether  the  death  and  destruction 
already  inflicted  on  the  South  Vietnamese 
countryside  by  American-built  planes,  some 
with  American  pilot-advisers  aboard,  would 
not  escalate  enormously  now  and  prove  self- 
defeating.  Could  the  oft-proclaimed  Ameri- 
can objective  of  "winning  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people" — In  what  was  more  a 
political  than  a  military  conflict — be  achieved 
through  the  application  of  murderous  fire- 
power, which  Inevitably  would  kill  Innocent 
civilians  as  well  as  Vletcong? 

"We've  looked  Into  that  problem,"  the 
General  replied,  "with  the  help  of  a  study 
group  sent  out  by  Rand  |the  civilian  research 
organization).  Our  conclusion  was  nutshelled 
at  lunch  the  other  day  by  the  head  of  the 
team: 

••  "We've  got  the  onus;  let's  get  the  bonus.'  " 

Seven  years  and  almost  seven  million  tons 
of  bombs  later — more  than  three  times  the 
tonnage  dropped  by  American  planes  In  all 
theaters  during  World  War  II — the  un- 
doubted onus  and  the  alleged  bonus  can  be 
evaluated. 

The  ComeU  University  Air  War  Study 
Group,  a  team  of  21  scholars  of  many  disci- 
plines led  by  Raphael  Llttauer.  professor  of 
physics  at  Cornell,  analyzed  all  the  signifi- 
cant oflJclal  and  unofficial  reports  available 
on  the  American  air  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Its  policies,  its  methods.  Its  effectiveness — 
and  its  cost,  both  to  the  United  States  and 
the  peoples  of  Indochina.  They  distributed 
their  findings  privately  in  November,  1971, 
and  then  revised  and  updated  them  for  this 
publication  by  Beacon  Press. 

"The  Air  War  in  Indochina"  Is  a  cold, 
clinical  study.  But  Its  revelations — many 
extrapolated  from  piecemeal  data,  then  as- 
sembled like  a  Jigsaw  puzzle— are  startling. 
Some  of  Its  most  striking  estimates  were  re- 
cently corroborated  by  a  leak  of  the  secret 
548-page  National  Security  Council  study 
memorandum  on  Vietnam  (NSSM-1> — draft- 
ed In  1969  for  President  Nixon  by  eight  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  coordinated  by  Henry 
Kissinger  and  his  staff.  NSSM-1  was  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  10, 
pg.  16748  and  May  11.  pg.  16778. 

Mr.  Llttauer  and  his  colleagues  devote  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  But  what  stands  out  In  this  study 
even  more  than  the  damage  done  to  the 
enemy  In  the  North  Is  the  devastation  In- 
flicted on  our  friends  In  the  South. 

Of  the  6  300.000  tons  of  bombs  dropped  on 
Indochina 'from  1965-71,  the  Cornell  group 
estimates  that  600,000  tons  were  dropped  on 
North  Vietnam,  while  3.900,000  were  dropped 
on  the  South.  (The  remainder  went  Into 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  much  of  it  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail.)  Allied  artillery,  mortars, 
rockets,  other  ground  weapons  and  naval 
guns  pKJunded  Indochina  with  an  added 
seven  million  tons  of  munitions  in  the  same 
period,  most  of  it  In  South  Vietnam.  South 
Vietnam  is  smaller  than  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  number  of  civilian  casualties  In  North 


Vietnam  was  estimated  by  a  1967  CIA.  study 
cited  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  at  29,000  for 
1965-66.  Two  years  later,  in  1969,  the  Defense 
Department  said  In  NSSM-1  that  'it  has 
been  estimated  that  approximately  52.000 
civilians  were  killed  in  North  Vietnam  by 
U.S.  air  strikes." 

In  South  Vietnam  the  casualties  have  been 
much  higher.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  relying  on  official 
reports,  has  estimated  noncombatant  casual- 
ties through  April  1971.  from  military  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  the  Saigon 
Government  at  a  minimum  of  half  a  million 
persons,  about  one-third  of  them  Killed,  a 
percentage  of  population  that  Is  more  than 
double  that  suffered  by  German  civilians 
under  Allied  bombing  in  World  War  II. 

Vietnamese  society  has  been  completely 
dislocated  by  the  bombing.  In  the  North,  ur- 
ban populations  have  had  to  dlsfterse.  In  the 
South  more  than  six  million  (about  one- 
third  of  the  population)  are  estimated  to 
have  become  refugees.  The  number  of  urban 
Southerners  (including  those  in  squalid 
refugee  shantytowns)  has  almost  trebled  to 
an  estimated  40  per  cent  of  the  population, 
making  South  Vietnam  more  urbanized  than 
Sweden,  Canada,  the  Soviet  Union.  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  all  other  Southeast 
Asian  states. 

The  original  rationale  for  the  large-scale 
use  of  air  power  was  that  it  would  save  the 
lives  of  Allied  troops.  Army  Brig. -Gen.  Glenn 
D.  Walker  said,  "You  don't  flght  this  fellow 
rifle  to  rifle.  You  locate  him  and  back  away. 
Blow  the  hell  out  of  him  and  then  police  up." 

Close  air  support  of  troops  in  action,  often 
decisive  in  a  conventional  battle,  can  even  be 
Affective  against  guerrillas.  But  civilian  cas- 
ualties then  mount.  Guerrillas  are  highly 
mobile  and  hard  to  distinguish  from  the 
population — especially  from  fast-moving  jet 
aircraft.  Intelligence  is  often  faulty.  The  Air 
Force  is  under  pressure  from  ground  units  to 
use  area  weapons,  such  as  napalm  and 
cluster-bomb  units,  even  against  snipers. 
Area  weapons,  by  definition,  are  indiscrimi- 
nate. 

Nevertheless,  efforts  were  made,  at  the 
start,  to  limit  civilian  casualties.  In  August, 
1966,  after  revelation  of  a  dozen  bombings  of 
friendly  troops  and  villages.  General  West- 
moreland appointed  a  tKjard  of  senior  officers 
to  Improve  control  procedures.  "One  mis- 
hap— one  Innocent  civilian  killed,  one 
civilian  wounded  or  one  dwelling  needlessly 
destroyed — is  too  many."  his  directive  stated. 

But  long  before  this  review,  which  led  to 
no  known  result,  the  whole  character  of  the 
air  war  had  been  altered  by  its  sheer  volume. 
From  about  1.000  sorties  in  the  month  of 
January,  1965.  before  American  air  units 
were  engaged,  the  tempo  had  soared  more 
than  tenfold  by  the  end  of  that  year,  and 
then  doubled  again  by  1968  to  over  20,000 
a  month. 

What  was  being  struck? 

One  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  the 
Cornell  researchers  was  that  in  the  end  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  United  States  fixed- 
wing  air  activity  in  South  Vietnam  went 
into  close  air  suppnart  of  troops  in  combat. 
More  than  90  per  cent  was  used  for  "Inter- 
diction." a  term  that  has  been  stretched  far 
beyond  attacks  on  supply  routes  to  encom- 
pass harassment,  reprisal,  area  saturation  in 
Communist  staging  zones  and,  in  regions 
where  the  Vietcong  has  been  predominant', 
attacks  "to  Influence  the  population:  to 
cause  them  to  move  Into  areas  under  govern- 
ment control,  or  to  make  them  stop  sup- 
porting the  Insurgency." 

In  a  guerrilla  war,  the  study  points  out, 
the  enemy  "may  live  intermingled  with  the 
population  or  may  actually  be  the  popula- 
tion. ...  To  Interdict  such  an  enemy 
means  to  blanket  all  possible  areas  with  fire- 
power. .  .  .  Seen  In  this  light,  generalized 
Interdiction  in  Vietnam  takes  on  the  char- 
acter of  strategic  warfare.  The  targets  are 
not  well  enough  defined  tc  qualify  as  tacti- 


cal objectives.  Rather,  the  attacks  are  di- 
rected against  the  over-all  reserves  of  the 
insurgents,  which  are  in  the  population  It- 
self, and  against  the  will  to  continue  the 
flght." 

During  the  peak  years  of  the  air  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  when  fighter  bombers  ac- 
counted for  as  many  as  20,000  strike  sorties 
a  month,  B-52's  flew  less  than  1,600  sorties 
monthly.  But  the  Cornell  team  discovered 
that  about  half  the  actual  tonnage  of  aerial 
munitions  dropped  on  South  Vietnam  was 
delivered  by  B-52's.  (It  undoubtedly  Is  far 
higher  now.  with  some  200  B-52's  [about 
half  the  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC) 
force)  now  engaged  in  bombing  Indochina — 
a  flve-fold  Increase  since  February  and  twice 
the  peak  number  engaged  pre-1972)). 

The  penultimate  In  indiscriminate  bomb- 
ing Is  the  area  obliteration  attack  by  giant 
B-52  stratofortresses  of  the  SAC.  each 
dropping  about  one  hundred  500-pound 
bombs  within  a  fraction  of  a  minute.  Pour 
typical  six-plane  missions  can  demolish  an 
area  equal  to  that  destroyed  by  the  Hiro- 
shima atom  bomb. 

Information  from  the  Cornell  study  and 
NSSM-1  on  the  civilian  devastation  Inflicted 
by  the  air  war  Is  fragmentary  but  revealing: 

By  the  end  of  1967  some  70  per  cent  of  the 
Tillages  in  Quang  Ngai  province  in  South 
Vietnam  had  been  destroyed.  During  at  least 
one  period  In  1968-69.  about  90  per  cent  of 
I  Corps — the  five  northernmost  provinces  of 
South  Vietnam — became  a  free  fire  zone. 

Between  1966  and  1969.  according  to 
NSSM-1.  the  United  States  Navy  alone  re- 
ported that  It  had  destroyed  almost  35,000 
"structures"  and  damaged  about  43.000. 

The  C.I.A.  in  NSSM-1  complained  about 
the  lack  of  systematic  information  on  civilian 
damage  but  concluded  on  the  basis  of 
limited  data  that,  "the  rural  hamlets  take  a 
tremendous  beating."  I  noted  that  one  ex- 
tended series  of  reports  covering  5,870  of 
South  Vietnam's  hamlets  revealed  that  each 
month  4  percent  "are  either  bombed,  strafed, 
defoliated  or  otherwise  harmed  during  the 
course  of  friendly  military  operations.  A 
higher  percentage  of  hamlets  would  appear 
to  experience  one  or  more  of  these  phenom- 
ena In  a  minor  form."  Extrapolation  of  these 
figures  could  suggest  that  the  total  number 
of  hamlet  attacks  over  12  months,  including 
repetitions,  may  have  exceeded  96  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  hamlets  in  those  regions,  If 
not  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Llttauer  and  his  colleagues  assert  that 
"deliberate  attacks  on  the  civilian  population 
were  not  part  of  the  official  policy,"  but 
evolved  from  a  variety  of  "special  situations." 
The  military  wanted  to  make  selective  at- 
tacks on  the  guerrillas  while  depriving  them 
of  the  recruits,  food  and  shelter  provided  by 
the  population. 

"The  problem  Is  often  attacked  In  reverse." 
the  study  notes.  "Rather  than  driving  the 
guerrillas  away  from  the  population,  the  pop- 
ulation is  moved  away  from  those  areas  In 
which  the  Insurgents  are  established.  .  .  . 
Adopting  Mao  Tse-tung's  simile  that  a  guer- 
rilla lives  among  the  population  'like, a  flsh 
m  the  sea.'  this  tactic  has  been  described  as 
'draining  the  sea  away  from  the  fish.' "  This 
"refugee  generation"  permits  the  creation  of 
"free  fire  zones'"  In  which  anyone  remaining 
is  considered  the  enemy.  (Criticism  has 
brought  an  order  to  call  free  fire  zones  "speci- 
fied strike  zones."  but  the  practice  con- 
tinues.) In  other  areas,  after  hostile  sniper 
fire — sometimes  from  small  marauding  Vlet- 
cong units  long  since  departed — villages  are 
warned  by  leafiet  or  loudspeaker,  then 
bombed  In  reprisal  and  inundated  with  "I- 
told-you-so"  leaflets.  The  pro  forma  advance 
approval  of  the  Saigon-appointed  Province 
Chief,  usually  an  Army  officer,  covers  the 
operation  with  a  fig  leaf  of  propriety. 

By  the  very  nature  of  air  warfare,  human 
error  and  a  wide  variety  of  technical  factors 
take  their  toll.  A  major  element  is  euphemis- 
tically called  "contingent  ordnance,"  bomb; 
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dropped  outside  the  target  area.  "Contingent 
ordnance"  includes  "navigational  errors" 
common  during  bad  weather  and  Instrument 
bombing;  "target  mlsldentiflcatlon"  that 
sometimes  destroys  a  friendly  village  (indl- 
catmg  that  the  planned  target  itself  was  a 
village) ;  "stirplus  ordnance,"  left  after  the 
primary  target  has  been  attacked,  that  is  used 
against  secondary  targets,  less  carefully 
selected;  "antipersonnel  weapons"  that  are 
the  most  effective  means  of  suppressing  anti- 
aircraft fire  in  North  Vietnam,  but  which 
wreak  heavy  civilian  damage;  and  "emer- 
gency dumping"  of  ordnance  when  planes  are 
attacked  by  hostile  fighters  or  damaged  by 
ground  fire.  Finally,  there  is  the  "armed  re- 
connalsance"  mission,  trying  to  hit  "targets 
of  opportunity"  at  high  speed. 

All  in  all,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
half  the  ordnance  delivered  falls  outside  the 
intended  target  area. 

Ironically,  greater  precautions  were  taken 
at  one  time  to  avoid  civilian  damage  In 
North  Vietnam  than  In  the  South.  Targets 
In  the  North  were  approved  by  the  White 
House.  No  attacks  in  1966  were  permitted 
within  a  30-mlle  radius  of  Hanoi  and  a  10- 
mlle  radius  of  Haiphong.  Attacks  on  minor 
military  facilities  In  populated  areas  were 
barred.  In  the  month-long  campaign  m  July, 
1966,  that  destroyed  70  per  cent  of  North 
Vietnam's  oil  storage  capacity,  much  of  It 
In  urban  areas,  Washington  Insisted  on  ex- 
traordinary precautions:  use  of  the  most 
experienced  pilots;  visual  Identification  of 
targets  In  good  weather;  an  axis  of  attack 
that  avoided  the  most  populated  areas;  max- 
imum electronic  counter-measures  against 
antiaircraft  fire  to  limit  pilot  distraction; 
use  of  weapons  of  high  precision  delivery; 
and  limitation  of  SAM  and  AAA  suppression 
to  sites  outside  populated  areas.  But  such 
careful  restrictions  were  rarely  applied  after 
that.  Last  December's  five-day,  1,000-sortle, 
series  of  "protective  reaction"  strikes  against 
North  Vietnam.  In  retaliation  for  the  down- 
ing of  four  Phantoms  over  northern  Laos, 
was  almost  entirely  In  bad  weather  with 
the  ground  Invisible.  Pilots  later  called  it 
"a  farce"  and  "sheer  Insanity"  not  to  await 
better  weather.  President  Nixon  called  It 
"very  successful." 

"When  North  Vietnam  was  first  targeted, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  found  only  eight 
industrial  tastallations  worth  listing,"  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  reported  to  Sec- 
retary McNamara  in  November.  1965.  Mil- 
itary-Congressional pressure  later  made  the 
target  list  a  political  football  in  what  the 
Cornell  study  describes  as  a  "highly  cynical 
numbers  game."  Early  In  1967,  on  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  urging.  President  Johnson 
added  a  number  of  industrial  targets  within 
urban  areas  previously  barred,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  reported  that  there 
were  no  important  military  targets  left  In 
the  North;  the  only  escalation  possible 
would  be  the  mining  or  bombing  of  ports 
and  Irrigation  dikes  and  a  land  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  in  July-August 
1967,  presumably  to  blunt  criticism  from 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Pres- , 
Ident  Johnson  expanded  the  area  subject  to 
armed  reconnaissance  and  somehow  found 
44  new  fixed  targets. 

The  Air  Force  and  Navy  each  were  allot- 
ted a  number  of  sorties  fortnightly  to  avoid 
interservice  rivalry.  As  a  result,  many  mis- 
sions evidently  have  been  flown  in  poor 
weather  to  secondary  tstfgets  to  meet  that 
"quota."  The  list  of  fixed  targets  usually 
was  exhausted  quickly,  and  pilots  then 
worked  off  their  quotas  on  armed  reconnais- 
sance missions  against  trucks,  railroad  cars, 
barges  and  even  less  important  targets — 
rather  than  dump  their  bombs  in  the  ocean 
before  landing.  With  worthwhile  fixed  tar- 
gets scarce,  such  armed  reconnaissance  mis- 
sions made  up  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
sorties  over  the  North  flown  in  1965  and 
90  per  cent  by  1967. 
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Of  all  the  tragedies  In  the  devastation  of 
Indochina  from  the  air,  perhaps  the  deepest 
lies  in  Its  overwhelming  futility.  The  Impact 
on  the  war  of  most  of  the  bombing  has  been 
marginal  at  best  and,  more  often,  self-de- 
feating. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  United  States 
Command  in  Saigon  claim  in  NSSM-1  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  was 
effective  because  it  destroyed  12  to  14  per- 
cent of  the  trucks  and  20  to  35  per  cent  of  thc 
suppUes  on  the  Infiltration  trails.  But  the 
CIA.  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense punctured  that  claim.  The  Kissinger 
summary  noted:  "OSD  and  CIA  flnd  that 
the  enemy  needs  In  South  Vietnam — 10  to  15 
trucks  of  supplies  per  day  [carrying  30  to  50 
tons  of  weapons  and  ammunition] — are  so 
small  and  his  supply  of  war  materiel  so  large 
than  the  enemy  can  replace  his  losses  easily, 
increase  his  traffic  flows  slightly  and  get 
through  as  much  supplies  to  South  Vietnam 
as  he  wants  In  spite  of  the  bombing."  A 
study  by  the  Pentagon's  Office  of  Systems 
Analysis  showed  that  while  American  attack 
sorties  against  North  Vietnam  Increased 
afeout  fourfold  between  1965  and  1968,  Com- 
munist main  forces  in  South  Vietnam  In- 
creased 75  per  cent  In  strength  and  ninefold 
In  overall  activity. 

That  the  bombing  stiffened  North  Viet- 
nam's will  to  flght  and  reduced  dissent  at 
home  Is  something  on  which  all  analyslsts 
agree.  Economically,  North  Vietnam  paradox- 
ically also  gained.  Official  Pentagon  and  C.I.A. 
estimates  that  aid  from  other  Commtmlst 
countries  totaled  four  to  six  times  as  much 
as  was  destroyed.  With  vigorous  road  and  raU 
building,  even  the  capacity  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  transport  network — a  main  tar- 
get— Increased  under  the  bombing,  the  CJ.A. 
reported  In  NSSM-1.  But  the  dollar  cost  to 
the  United  Stataes  in  lost  aircraft  alone 
(almost  1,100  planes)  was  ten  times  the  dam- 
age Inflicted  on  North  Vietnam  by  the  1965- 
68  bombing.  And  many  crews  were  lost  as 
well. 

The  military  advised  that  a  gloves-off 
bombing  policy  would  solve  the  problem — 
advise  President  Nixon  now  has  adopted.  The 
mining  of  Haiphong  and  other  ports  and  the 
removal  of  bombing  restrictions  on  overland 
transport  from  China  (accepting  "high  risks 
of  civilian  casualties")  would  have  a  decis- 
ive effect  on  the  war,  the  Generals  Insisted 
in  NSSM-1.  But  the  CIA.  and  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  argued  that  "the 
overland  routes  from  China  alone  could  pro- 
vide North  Vietnam  with  enough  material  to 
carry  on,  even  with  an  unlimited  bombing 
campaign."  Events  seem  to  have  proven  them 
right,  despite  the  laser  homing  devices  and 
other  "smart  bombs"  that  recently  have 
knocked  out  bridges  and  other  difficult  tar- 
gets. 

President  Johnson  was  shown  In  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  to  have  received  simUar  cautions 
about  his  military  advice  as  early  as  the 
fall  of  1965  from  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  in  1968-67  from  the  Jason 
study  group  of  47  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished weapons  scientists.  After  analyz- 
ing nine  alternative  bombing  strategies, 
which  Included  mining  the  ports  and  attack- 
ing the  Irrigation  and  flood-control  dikes, 
the  Jason  study  concluded:  "We  are  unable 
to  develop  a  bombing  campaign  In  the  North 
to  reduce  the  flow  of  Infiltrating  personnel 
into  South  Vietnam." 

Some<likes  now  are  bemg  hit,  since  bomb- 
ing restrictions  have  been  removed  for  tar- 
gets nearby — an  ominous  hint  that  bombing 
could  flood  much  of  the  country.  The  ah: 
war  imposes  other  substantial  strains  on 
North  Vietnam  and  a  heavy  penalty  of  human 
suffering  on  its  population.  Although  Hanoi 
Politburo  suffers  less.  President  Nixon  may  be 
gambling  that  Slno-Sovlet  feuding  will  ham- 
per the  flow  of  supplies  and  that  the  deshre 
for  accommodation  with  the  United  States 
may  lead  Moscow  and  Peking  to  exert  enough 


leverage  on  Hanoi  to  bring  about  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  But  this  has  not  succeeded 
in  the  past  despite  some  Soviet  help  In  the 
Paris  talks  in  1968. 

In  South  Vietnam,  the  bombing  has  also 
been  marginal  In  value  or  self-defeating,  ex- 
cept for  the  10  per  cent  or  less  devoted  to 
close  air  support.  The  latter  evidently  has 
been  decisive  in  enabling  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  to  avoid  a  major  defeat  In  the 
recent  Commimist  offensive.  A  particularly 
futUe  use  of  air  and  artillery  power  has  been 
In  "unobserved  fire,"  bombs  and  shells  used 
against  places  where  the  enemy  might  be, 
but  without  reliable  Information  that  he  was 
there.  Thus  two  of  the  Pentagon's  former 
top  systems  analysts.  Alain  Enthoven  and 
K.  Wayne  Smith  disclosed  In  their  "How 
Much  Is  Enough?"  (Harper  &  Row.  1971) 
that  probably  fewer  than  100  Communist 
troops  were  kUled  by  unobserved  fire  In  1966, 
when  65  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
bombs  and  artillery  shells  was  expended 
against  such  non targets — at  a  cost  of  $2- 
bllllon  and  slgnlflcant  alienation  of  Viet- 
namese civilians. 

For  Irony,  one  systems  analysis  study  cal- 
culated that  the  27,000  tons  of  dud  bombs 
and  shells  from  such  attacks  could  have  pro- 
vided the  enemy  with  more  explosives  than 
he  used  In  the  mines  and  booby  traps  that 
killed  more  than  1.000  American  ttoapa  that 
year.  But  Enthoven  and  Smith  report  that 
the  only  effect  on  the  military  of  the  study — 
and  the  later  capture  oT  a  Communist  train- 
ing film  on  turning  American  duds  Into 
grenades — was  an  effort  to  Improve  muni- 
tions and  reduce  the  dud  rate. 

The  military  uselessness  of  most  of  the 
bombing  bears  directly  on  the  Issue  of 
American  war  crimes,  something  the  Cornell 
scholars  discuss  but  leave  to  the  reader  to 
Judge.  They  note  that  detailed  international 
law  Is  lacking  or  outdated  for  air  warfare. 
But  grave  violations  can  be  Inferred  from  the 
principles  that  govern  the  agreed  rules  of 
land  and  naval  warfare.  The  most  serious 
such  violation,  they  point  out.  Is  of  the  rule 
requiring  a  reasonable  "proportionality"  in 
warfare  between  the  damage  caused  and  the 
military  gain  sought  or  anticipated.  There  Is 
no  sign  In  the  air  war  report  of  the  fear, 
hatred  and  racial  contempt  for  the  Asian 
that  played  a  role  in  the  Mylai  massacre  by 
American  ground  troops.  Nevertheless,  the 
unstated  conclusion  that  shrieks  out  of 
Cornell's  deadpan  study  Is  that  the  American 
air  war  In  South  Vietnam  has  Included  a 
long  list  of  both  officially-sanctioned  and 
officially-Ignored  aerial  Mylals. 

How  did  this  abuse  of  air  power  originate? 
Professor  LltUuer  and  his  colleagues  believe 
it  was  not  deliberate  decisions  led  to  the 
vast  over-employment  of  American  alrpower 
in  Vietnam  as  much  as  It  was  a  case  of  the 
vast  "availability  of  alrpower  .  .  .  setting  the 
U  S.  on  the  path  It  has  followed."  The  his- 
toric evolution  of  strategic  air  warfare  has 
also  been  a  factor. 

Attacks  by  the  United  States  and  it  aUles 
on  the  enemy's  population  are  not  new  in 
warfare.  They  were  frequent  In  the  strategic 
bombing  of  Worid  War  n,  but  a  pretense  was 
made  then  that  the  targets  were  essentlaUy 
military.  Today.  In  the  age  of  mutual  nuclear 
deterrence,  the  mam  task  of  strategic  air 
planners  Is  to  prepare  openly  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  cities  and  urban  population.  AU 
this  undoubtedly  has  contributed  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  nation's  leaders.  Its  military 
commanders  and  Its  young  airmen  have 
drifted  Into  attacks  on  predominantly  civil- 
ian targets  in  Vietnam.  Killing  from  the  air 
Is  a  distant.  Impersonal  affair  to  the  pilot, 
not  to  mention  the  whole  chalrborne  chain 
of  command,  back  to  the  White  House. 

Somehow,  even  as  the  ferocity  of  the  air 
war  has  mounted,  the  mUltary  and  civilian 
leaders  of  the  United  States  have  managed 
to  look  the  other  way.  A  news  report  noted 
as  early  as  mld-196fl  that  no  regular  tabula- 
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tlon  of  civilian  casulaties  was  being  kept  In 
South  Vietnam.  In  early  1969,  when  the  Kis- 
singer staff  drafted   the  28  questions  that 
produced   the   NSSM-1   study  for  President 
Nlzon,  Question  19  asked:  "How  adequate  is 
our   information  on  the  over-all  scale  and 
Incidence  of  damage  to  civilians  by  air  and 
artillery?"    The    responses    from    the    eight 
agencies  questioned   took  up  less  than  six 
pages  of  the  648-page  document.  The  sum- 
mary stated:   "Every  agency  except  MACV/ 
JCS  [the  U.S.  military  command  in  Saigon 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  Washington] 
agrees  that  the  available  data  on  war  dam- 
age to  the  civilian  population  Is  inadequate. 
.  .  .  The  responses  received  suggest  that  this 
Is  a  very  serious  problem  in  need  of  further 
U.S.  government  attention  and  analysts." 

Now,  three  years  later — with  civilian  cas- 
ualty estimates  in  South  Vietnam  exceeding 
the  top  figures  of  1967-68 — It  Is  evident  from 
the  Cornell  study  that  the  Indifference  con- 
tinues. "There  are  no  spaces  on  bomb-dam- 
age assessment  forms  for  reporting  civilian 
damage, '  the  Cornell  study  states.  "The  tar- 
gets hit  are  assumed  to  be  those  described 
In  the  original  briefing  for  the  mission,  how- 
ever tentative  their  identification  may  have 
been.  Jargon  proliferates.  A  hootch  (house) 
destroyed  becomes  a  'military  structure,'  a 
sampan  is  a  'waterborne  logistic  craft.'  The 
Jargon  pervades  the  reports.  Invades  the  in- 
telligence accounts  and  finally  comes  to  In- 
fluence even  the  policy  thinking.  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  participants  eventually  come  to  ac- 
cept the  view  that  everything  on  the  ground 
(at  least  in  some  regions)  Is  'the  enemy'  and 
that  all  ordnance  expended  helps  to  'save  the 
lives  of  our  boys.'  " 

Mr.  Llttauer  and  his  colleagues  finished 
their  book  before  the  case  of  Oen.  John  D. 
Lavelle  exposed  the  repeated  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam — perhaps  with  wider  mili- 
tary complicity — in  violation  of  Presidential 
orders.  But  It  would  be  \iallkely  to  alter 
their  conclusion  that  official  American  pol- 
icy, rather  than  the  aberrations  of  Individ- 
uals, is  primarily  to  blame  for  the  air  war's 
"unjustified  devastation,  reprisals,  collective 
penalties,  and  grave  breaches  of  the  propor- 
tionality rule,  as  well  as  widespread  destruc- 
tion of  food  crops ' — all  war  crimes  In  land 
battle.  The  Cornell  scholars  urge  a  public 
Investigation  of  bombing  policy,  rather  than 
war  crimes  trials. 

Congressional  hearings  on  the  Lavelle  case 
could  provide  an  opportunity  for  this  wider 
inquiry.  Beyond  the  war  crimes  Issue,  there 
Is  a  crucial  Constitutional  question  that  Is 
pointed  sharply  in  a  brilliant  preface  to  the 
Cornell  study  by  Nell  Sheehan,  The  Times 
reporter  who  brought  the  Pentagon  Papers 
to  publication.  He  notes  that  the  low  visi- 
bility of  the  air  war  (no  Journalists  ac- 
company the  planes).  Its  relatively  low  cost 
ill  dollars  and  American  casualties.  Its  re- 
sponsiveness to  centralized  control  and  its 
enormous  destructive  force  have  now  made 
It  possible  for  an  American  President  "to 
conduct  war  with  little  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  body  politic  at  home." 

More  than  Indochina  Is  Involved.  The  1969 
Nixon  Doctrine  for  all  of  Asia  seeks  to  fulfill 
military  commitments  with  air  and  sea  pow- 
er In  support  of  local  ground  forces.  Sound 
though  this  strategy  may  be  for  convention- 
al war.  It  has  little  value  In  an  Insurgency 
It  can  only  lead  again  to  the  kind  of  trag- 
edy whose  epilogue  is  being  acted  out  In  this 
year's  re-escalation  of  the  air  war.  The  de- 
struction of  Vietnam  in  the  effort  to  "save" 
It.  The  bonus,  so  far,  has  proved  Illusory. 
The  onus  we  wlU  aU  live  with  for  the  rest 
of  our  lives. 


MR.  STATE  PAIR 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  for  August  13 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Mr.  State 
Pair"  which  describes  the  unique  contri- 


bution the  Iowa  State  Pair's  Secretary, 
Kenneth  Pulk— appointed  in  1962— has 
made  to  wliat  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  Nation's  truly  great  State  fairs. 

The  heart  of  our  fair  is,  of  course,  ag- 
riculture— particularly  the  work  and  ex- 
hibits of  the  thousands  of  young  people 
in  4-H  and  Future  Partners  of  America 
activities.  Mr.  Pulk's  rich  background  in 
agriculture  has  been  blended  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  quality  entertainment,  so 
attendance  records  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  be  broken,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  families  from  Iowa  and  adjacent 
States  will  participate  in  one  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  community  institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  State  Fair 
(By  Joan  Bunke) 
You'd  think  a  man  putting  together  his 
tenth  Iowa  State  Pair  might  look  a  bit  worn 
around  the  edges. 

Not  Kenneth  Fulk.  The  state  fair  secretary 
exudes  an  almost  relentless  heartiness,  a 
smiling  enthusiasm  when  he  talks  in  an  In- 
terview about  the  virtues  of  the  annual 
migration  of  thousands  of  lowans  toward  one 
sprawling  patch  of  fairgrounds  in  Des 
Moines. 

He's  the  epitome  of  what  he  himself  be- 
lieves the  fair  Is  all  about:  Involvement. 
Caught  up  in  all  facets  of  the  fair  (this 
year's  starts  Friday  and  winds  up — or  down — 
Sunday,  Aug.  27) ,  Fulk  sees  the  conglomera- 
tion of  shows,  exhibits,  performances  and 
plain  people- watching  as  a  matter  of  Involve- 
ment. 

"A  fair,"  he  declares,  "is  a  place  where 
people  go  to  see  how  other  people  work,  live 
and  play."  It's  not  only  winning  blue  ribbons 
or  cupie  dolls  (in  games  that  require  "skUl," 
Pulk  says,  referring  to  the  imbroglio  over 
whether  some  midway  games  are  matters  of 
gaming  or  matters  of  skill.) 

"You  see."  he  says,  "there's  so  much  more 
to  a  fair  than  winning.  It's  being  Involved 
and  participating  .  .  .  This  Is  what  a  fair  can 
do  that  nothing  else  can  do:  It  can  give 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  a  chance  to  get 
together  and  express  themselves  and  get 
recognition  . . ." 

Even  a  youngster  on  a  merry-go-round  Is 
Involved — "people  are  watching  him":  even 
that  chap  toeslng  baseballs  for  a  cupie  doll 
has  a  sense  of  achievement,  Pulk  Insists. 

But  basically,  he  admits,  a  state  fair  re- 
volves around  competition.  "The  whole  thing 
about  fairs  Is  that  people  are  striving  to 
improve  what  they've  got,  to  compare  what 
they  produce."  Fulk  says.  "It's  a  matter  of 
comparison  and  Improvement.  .  .  .  Competi- 
tion always  sharpens  up  people.  If  you  had 
a  football  game  and  weren't  going  to  keep 
score,  there  wouldn't  be  much  to  It  .  .  ." 

A    BACKGROirND    IN    FARMING 

It's  When  he  talks  about  his  own  Involve- 
ment as  a  youngster  that  Fulk,  66.  really 
shows  how  much  he  Is,  Indeed,  doing  his 
own  thing  today.  "I  showed  at  the  Iowa  State 
Pair  the  first  time  in  1929,"  he  says,  and  his 
steer  placed  twenty-ninth  In  a  class  of  32. 
Still,  the  13-year  old  Pulk  was  "very  plet^d" 
Just  at  being  there.  He  explains:  "Why  would 
I  come  to  the  fair  when  I  knew  I  didn't  have 
the  champion?  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  say 
that  I  saw  Elliott  Brown,  who  had  the  grand 
champion  steer  In  1927  In  Chicago,  and  he 
and  bis  father,  John,  showed  the  finest  string 
of  Angus  cattle — and  I  wanted  to  say  that 
I'd  talked  to  Elliott  Brown.  1  wanted  to  watch 
him,  I  wanted  to  see  how  they  did  their 
chores  and  took  care  of  their  stock. . ." 

Pulk,  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm  near 
Clarlnda,  says  he's  always  been  "very  much 


interested  "  In  4-H  and  Future  Farmers  of 
America  work.  He  has  been  Iowa  president 
of  the  FFA,  was  a  member  of  top  Iowa  live- 
stock Judging  teams  in  vocational  agriculture 
and  4-H.  and  was  a  top  national  collegiate 
Judge  at  the  American  Royal  stock  show  in 
Kansas  City. 

He  managed  100  Iowa  farms  for  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.,  then  did  a  50- 
month  stint  in  the  Marine  Corps  (enlisting 
before  World  War  II  started  and  emerging 
a  first  lieutenant;  he's  now  a  major  In  the 
retired  reserve) . 

He  was  graduated  in  animal  husbandry 
from  Iowa  State  University  (then  Iowa  State 
College)  at  Ames.  He  also  farmed  In  partner- 
ship with  his  father  and  brothers,  served  as 
county  extension  director,  worked  for  the 
Iowa  Beef  Packers  Association  and  did  basic 
research  work  in  beef  carcass  study,  worked 
for  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Marketing  Dlvlson, 
and  In  December,  1962.  was  named  secretary 
of  the  fair.  (This  year,  his  salary  is  $15,500, 
plus  use  of  a  house  on  the  fairgrounds.) 

SOME  AOOmONS  TO  THE  FAIB 

Over  the  years.  Pulk  says,  the  fair  has 
changed,  broadening  its  base,  but  there  are 
still  youngsters  with  the  same  eagerness 
the  young  Pulk  had:  "A  youngster  who  comes 
to  the  fair — he's  heard  about  a  certain  per- 
son or  a  certain  herd  that  does  well  and  he 
wants  to  see  and  become  a  part  of  It.  That's 
what  a  fair  can  do.  You  go  to  a  theater,  and 
you  see  someone  else  do  something  and  then 
you  leave.  But  at  a  fair,  people  become  In- 
volved." 

Because  Iowa  life  has  been  changing,  the 
fair  has  been  changing,  he  points  out.  Be- 
cause people  "need  to  express  themselves, 
we  have  tried  to  add  things  to  the  fair  to 
give  people  this  opportunity.  For  example,  in 
recent  years  we've  given  heavy  emphasis  to 
crafts,  art  and  hobbles  . .  ."  There's  the  third 
annual  Iowa  SUte  Pair  Arts  Festival,  which 
also  provides  a  "creative  outlet." 

Since  his  appointment  In  1962,  Pulk  has 
found  the  fair  a  growing  proposition.  Attend- 
ance In  1971  was  645,000,  compared  to  447,000 
in  1962,  and  the  fair's  net  profit  last  year  was 
$168,000,  compared  to  $67,000  in  1962. 

The  fair  has  altered  In  more  than  the 
figures  department.  The  grounds,  Pulk  says, 
are  "cleaner,  nicer"  although  he  thinks  the 
fair  Is  only  "about  halfway"  toward  Its  goal 
In  that  department. 

STARS  RAISE  THE  IMAGE 

FiUk  thinks  the  fair  also  has  been  made 
"more  meaningful"  via  Its  emphasis  on  "the 
carcass  approach  to  livestock  Improve- 
ment. .  .  ."  He  adds:  "We're  still  pioneering 
new  techniques. . . ." 

In  this  sector,  he  says.  Is  "that  basic  area 
which  Is  fundamentally  and  economically 
Important  to  Iowa.  What  the  fair  really  is,  is 
better  pork  chc^s  and  steaks  and  food  for 
people.  .  .  ."  In  addition,  there  are  farm  ma- 
chinery and  processors'  displays  that  add 
another  dimension,  he  says. 

The  fair's  recent  emphasis  on  name  talent, 
"tremendous  big  stars  In  front  of  the  grand- 
stand, raises  the  whole  image  of  the  fair," 
Fulk  says,  then  cracks:  "And  It  makes  the 
hogs  look  better  to  the  guy  in  the  hog  barn, 
too— It  does!" 

(This  year's  names  Include  Bob  Hope, 
Sonny  and  Cher  and  Bill  Cosby,  among 
others.) 

Themes,  like  last  year's  "Discover  Mexico" 
and  the  1972  Iowa  fair's  "Discover  Canada," 
also  have  added  some  sparkle  to  what 
amounts  to  a  people's  Jamboree  at  the  fair- 
grounds. 

For  help  In  inveigling  the  "big"  fair  draw- 
ing cards  onto  the  grandstand  stages,  Pulk 
credits  Wall  Lake's  own  Andy  Williams.  The 
singer,  Fulk  says  in  a  rare  piece  of  under- 
statement, "has  been  real  kind  to  us."  It 
was  Williams,  says  Fulk,  who  helped  the  fair 
get  Lawrence  Welk.  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford, 
Red  Skelton  to  work  the  Iowa  fair. 
The  grandstand  shows,  according  to  Pulk's 
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jeseanSh  early  In  Itls  tenure,  had  been  rack- 
ing up  an  average  loss  of  $20,000  for  five  week 
nights«ach  year  atittie  fair. 

"Bo  finally,"  Fulk  says,  "we  got  Andy  Wil- 
liams to  come  In  on  a  special  deal,  and  after 
be  paM  us  to  use  the  grandstand — ^he  got  the 
first  $60,000  and  tt  took  me  three  (State 
Fair)  board  meetings  to  convince  the  board 
that  Itfd  be  better  to  let  him  have  the  first 
sixty  m  case  he  made  It  than  us  lose  another 
twenty — what  happened,  of  course  is  that 
he  grossed  right  at  #100,000,  or  a  little  over. 
So  he  got  the  first  60,  we  split  the  next  40 — 
so  we  got  20  there,  tie  kept  va  from  losing 
JO,  and  we're  sure  we  made  at  least  twenty- 
five  thousand  on  the  outside  gate  .  .  . 

••What  Andy  really  proved  was  that  Iowa 
people  have  culture,  that  Iowa  people  will 
pay  for  qiuallty.  To  me  It's  a  compliment  to 
Iowa  people  that  they  do  discriminate  when 
they  spend  their  monef .  I  think  that's  a  mark 
of  culture,  people  who  wisely  use  their 
money." 

HZ  CALLS  rr  ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  7AIBS 

In  statistics  on  attendance,  the  Iowa  fair 
ranks  seventeenth  or  elfhteenth  highest  In 
the  country,  Fulk  says,  "but  we  really  rank  a 
little  higher  than  that  .  .  .  because  we  have 
a  psetty  'hard  gate.' "  (Tike  number  of  free 
passes  Is  kept  low) . 

Not  without  prejudice,  but  with  pretty 
good  statistics  to  back  him,  Pulk  calls  Iowa's 
"one  of  the  great  fairs  .  .  .  and  the  reason 
Is  because  of  th.e  community  in  which  it 
exists." 

With  all  of  the  problems  obviously  con- 
nected with  staging  a  fair,  can  Fulk  enjoy 
It  as  much  as  the  ordinary  fair  goer? 

"Or,  I  enjoy  It  more,"  he  Insists. 

He  goes  to  all  the  shows — "Tliat  doesnt 
mean  I  ait  through  them  all;  I  move  all  the 
time  .  .  .  I'm  all  around,  I  walk  up  in  the 
grandstand  and  listen  to  the  sound,  I  sit 
a  while  ...  I  always  check  the  house  .  .  . 
I  move  all  the  time." 

He'll  be  on  the  move  again  this  year — 
checking  up  on  another  fair — and  being 
totally  involved. 
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port  If  we  are  to  get  at  the  rest  of  this 
growing  problem. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  just  to  set 
a  good  example  to  other  nations,  we 
must  also  take  the  lead  in  forgtag  world- 
wide agreements  to  prevent  hijackings. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  244  last  June 
calling  upon  President  Nixon  to  con- 
vene a  world  conference  of  nations  to 
combat  skyjackings  and  airport  violence. 

This  joint  resolution,  which  now  has 
32  Senate  cosponsors.  proposes  that  a 
conference  be  organized  either  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  or  any  other  suit- 
able international  body  to  establish 
"stringent  security  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  protection  of  himian  life 
in  and  around  aircraft  and  airports." 

My  measure  also  advocates  that  air- 
lines refuse  to  fly  into  countries  "which 
harbor,  assist  or  fail  to  take  appropriate 
action"  against  skyjackers  or  others  who 
interfere  with  international  air  travel. 

An  electronics  screening  requirement 
is  a  logical  and  vital  step  toward  greater 
protection  of  air  travelers  here  in  the 
United  States.  Hopefully,  other  nations 
will  follow  our  lead.  If  proven  success- 
ful these  procedures  should  be  included 
in  any  new  international  agreements  to 
prevent  skyjackings. 

I  urge  all  Senators  to  keep  these  points 
in  mind  when  we  shortly  consider  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  hijacking. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  244  and  S.  3815  and  a 
list  of  the  consponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  244  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


S.  3815 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  In  order  to  require  the  screening  by 
weapons-detecting  devices  of  all  passen- 
gers in  regularly  scheduled  air  transporta- 
tion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentdtivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
307  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1348)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"SCREENING  OF  PASSENGERS  IN  AIR 
TBANSPOHTATION 

"(g)(1)  The  AdmlnUtrator  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  prescribe  regulations  requir- 
ing that  all  passengers  in  regularly  scheduled 
air  transportation,  and  their  carry-on  bag- 
gage, be  screened  by  magnetometers  or  other 
more  effective  weapon-detecting  devices  be- 
fore boarding  the  aircraft  for  such  trans- 
portation. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  acquire  and 
furnish  airports  with  devices  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amounts  as  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  matter  relating  to 
section  307  the  following : 

"(g)  Screening  of  passengers  In  air  trans- 
portation." ^^ 


LABOR  SUPPORT  POR  S.  32  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  POLICY  AND 
PRIORiriES  ACT 


SKYJACKING 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
alarming  increase  in  skyjackings  will  be 
stopped  only  if  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  require  that  all  passengers  be 
screened  by  electronic  weapons  detec- 
tion devices  before  they  board  commer- 
cial aircraft. 

While  all  nations  must  work  together 
to  combat  airline  hijacks,  it  is  time  that 
the  United  States  took  the  lead  in  de- 
veloping an  effective  system  for  prevent- 
ing these  dangerous  interferences  with 
air  travel. 

We  should  begin  by  requiring  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  to  Impose 
regulations  requiring  that  all  passengers 
in  regularly  scheduled  air  transportation 
nave  their  carry-on  luggage  screened 
with  an  electronic  device. 

Let  us  use  our  scientific  detection 
toow-how  to  fend  off  skyjackings.  The 
alternatives  are  deadly  shootouts  at  20.- 
000  feet  or  armed  assaults  on  airport 
runways. 

In  this  age  of  technology,  electronic 
screening  devices  are  a  much  safer  and 
efficient  response.  Our  Immediate  goal 
snould  be  to  prevent  the  would-be  sky- 
jacker from  boarding  the  aircraft. 

I  am  cosponsoring  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  WlU  soon  be  offered  by  the 
extinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScHWEiiotR),  calling  for  such 
screening,  it  deserves  our  strongest  sup- 


S.  Res.  244 
Joint  resolution  calling  for  new  efforts  to  pro- 
tect international   travelers  from  acts  of 
violence  and  aerial  piracy 

Whereas  acts  of  terrorlsm-^and  violence 
against  international  clvUIan  carriers  and 
passengers  now  constitute  a  growing  menace 
to  travel  and  threaten  communications  be- 
tween nations  and  the  transportation  of  peo- 
ple and  goods,  and 

Whereas  many  governments  and  airlines 
have  failed  to  take  the  necessary  security  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  aerial  piracy  and  Insure 
the  safety  and  well-being  of  persons  of  Inter- 
national travel :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
directed  to  seek  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
through  the  United  Nations,  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  or  other 
suitable  international  body,  a  world  confer- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniform, 
stringent  security  standards  and  procedures 
for  the  protection  of  human  life  in  and 
around  aircraft  and  airports.  Including  re- 
strictions on  international  flights  to  those 
countries  which  harbor,  assist,  or  faU  to  take 
appropriate  action  against  Individuals  or 
groups  within  their  borders  who  plan,  con- 
spire, or  engage  In  activities  leading  to  vio- 
lent interference  with  International  travel. 

Sponsors  or  S.J.  Res.  244 
Riblcoff,   Javlts.   Kennedy,    Qumey,   Mc- 
Govem,    PastOTe,    Hughes.   Tower,   Hansen 
Randolph,  Stevens.  ' 

Scott,  Case,  Stevenson,  Taft,  Mobs,  Thur- 
mond, PeU,  Humphrey,  Cannon,  Cranston 

WllUama,  McClellan.  Brock,  Holllngs  Dole 
Hart.  Church,  Mondale,  Bible,  Muskle,  Tun-' 
ney.  Chiles,  Harris. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  which  is  pertinent 
to  the  Senate's  forthcoming  considera- 
tion of  S.  32,  the  National  Science  Policy 
and  Priorities  Act.  The  letter  is  from 
the    American    Federation    of    State 
County,  and  Municipal  Employees,  and' 
adds  the  support  of  that  major  union  to 
the    many    other    labor    organizations 
which  have  already  announced  their  sup- 
port for  this  legislation.  These  include 
the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Workers:    the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers;  the  United  Auto 
Workers;  the  Council  of  Engineering  and 
Scientific  Organizations;  and  the  Coim- 
cU  of  APL-CIO   Unions   for  Scientific, 
Professional,  and  Cultural  Employees— 
,all  of  which  collectively  represent  mil- 
lions of  American  workers  who  would  be 
directly  affected  by  this  legislation. 

The  letter  from  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Municipal  Em- 
ployees makes  several  specific  points  with 
respect  to  the  Implementation  of  S.  32, 
with  which  I  completely  concur.  They 
point  out  that  representatives  of  labor 
organizations  should  be  included  in  those 
eligible  for  membership  on  the  National 
Science  Board  and  that  labor  organiza- 
tions should  be  included  in  the  nonprofit 
organizations  eligible  to  apply  for  grants 
or  contracts  under  tiUe  II  and  ni  of 
the  act.  This  is  In  accord  with  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  intent  and  applicabil- 
ity of  the  legislation,  in  addition,  with 
respect  to  section  305 — assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments),  they 
recommend  that — 

Federal  funds  provldi.'d  under  8.  32  shall 
not  be  used  in  a  manner  which  in  any  way 
would  deny  or  weaken  promotional  or  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  present  State  and 
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local  government  employees.  Certainly  «uch 
funds  should  not  be  used  to  displace  present 
employees. 

This  again  Is  in  complete  accord  with 
my  understanding  of  the  intent  and  ap- 
plicability of  the  legislation.  As  chainnan 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  will  adminis- 
ter these  programs,  I  will  make  sure  that 
these  objectives  are  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  American  Federation  of 
State.  County,  and  Municipal  Employees 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amxucan    FEorRATioN    ov    State, 

COXTNTT,      AND      MXTNICIPAL      EM- 
PLOYEES— APL-CIO, 

Washington.,  D.C.,  August  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees,  we  are  pleased  to  ex- 
press our  support  for  your  economic  con- 
version bill,  S.  32,  the  National  Science  Pol- 
icy and  Priorities  Act  of  1972.  Our  support  for 
this  bin  Is  based  not  only  upon  our  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  peacetime  research 
and  training  prograons  but  also  because  of 
the  comprehensive  and  systematic  porgrams 
developed  under  this  bill. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  role  of  state  and 
local  governments  Is  taken  Into  consideration 
In  S.  32.  We  especially  note  that  the  bill 
provides  for  grants  to  be  made  to  statue  and 
local  governments  and  permits  these  govern- 
ments to  hire  unemployed  or  underemployed 
persons  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
Although  we  certainly  favor  the  intent  of 
Section  305  (Assistance  to  State  and  Local 
Governments),  we  do  have  an  urgent  con- 
cern based  on  our  experiences  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  The 
manner  In  which  EEA  has  been  administered 
makes  it  necessary  that  employee  protec- 
tions be  written  Into  any  legislation  which 
will  assist  state  and  local  governments  to 
hire  new  employees,  Specifically,  we  recom- 
mend that  federal  funds  provided  under  S.  32 
BhaU  not  be  used  in  a  manner  which  In  any 
way  would  deny  or  weaken  promotional  or 
employment  opportunities  for  present  state 
and  local  government  employees.  Certainly 
such  funds  should  not  be  used  to  displace 
present  employees. 

With  respect  to  the  National  Science 
Board,  established  in  Section  105,  we  believe 
that  representatives  of  labor  organizations 
should  be  included  in  those  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. Further,  we  hope  that  labor  orga- 
nizations are  Included  as  "nonprofit  Insti- 
tutes and  organizations"  In  those  eligible 
to  receive  grants  under  Titles  n  and  ni  of 
the  Act. 

We  believe  that  passage  of  the  National 
Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act  of  1972 
would  be  a  dramatic  means  of  demonstrating 
the  commitment  of  the  Senate  to  peacetime 
research  and  training  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Path.  J.  Minarchznko, 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  NEBRASKA  IN 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttska),  to- 
day has  forwarded  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission  a  pro- 
posal for  the  celebration  of  the  bicenten- 


nial in  1976  in  our  State,  particularly  in 
the  Omaha -Council  Bluffs  area. 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  in  complete  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  Senator's 
proposal,  which  I  shall  ask  shortly  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

But  first,  I  should  say  that  it  is  fitting 
that  Senator  Hruska  should  be  the  one 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration in  Nebraska. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal  Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebra- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
he  recently  held  oversight  hearings  on 
bicentennial  legislation.  The  Senate  has 
passed  that  legislation  and  extended  the 
authorization  of  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. It  was  not  without  a  struggle 
that  this  legislation  was  passed.  The 
Commission  has  its  detractors,  those  who 
would  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  various  shortsighted  reasons. 
But  Senator  Hruska  firmly,  patiently, 
and  conscientiously  guided  this  legisla- 
tion to  final  passage,  insuring  that  the 
200th  armiversary  of  this  great  Nation 
will  be  properly  observed.  It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  there  might  not 
be  a  Bicentennial  Commission,  and  thus 
no  proper  bicentennial  observance,  had 
not  Senator  Hruska  made  the  efforts  he 
has. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
Senator  to  bring  this  proposal  for  the 
Omaha-Council  Bluffs  area  to  fruition. 
Without  further  ado,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  Hruska's  proposal, 
contained  in  a  letter  to  David  J.  Ma- 
honey,  chairman  of  th^  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  Commission,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.O..  August  12, 1972. 
Mr.  David  J.  Mahoney. 
Chainnan,  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  interest  of  ad- 
vancing the  general  program  of  your  Com- 
mission, I  hereby  propose  that  certain  as- 
pects of  the  "Missouri  Riverfront  Develop- 
ment Program"  In  the  vicinity  of  Coimcll 
Bluffs.  Iowa  and  Omaha,  Nebraska  be  desig- 
nated and  recognized  by  your  Commission  as 
offlcial  Bicentennial  projects. 

The  stretch  of  the  Missouri  River  Involved 
In  this  program  runs  all  the  way  from  Blair 
In  Washington  County,  Nebraska,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  River  as  it  enters  the 
Missouri  River.  This  Is  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately 54  river  miles. 

This  area  Is  rich  In  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Middle  West.  Its  beginnings 
and  events  relating  thereto  go  back  to  the 
survey  party  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 

A  well-planned  overall  strategy  of  develop- 
ment is  In  existence.  A  federally-funded  ef- 
fort by  official  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Oovenmient  Is  in  progress.  This  had  been 
preceded  by  local  planning,  participated  In 
by  all  of  the  communities  of  that  segment 
of  the  Missouri  River  In  both  Nebraska  and 
Iowa. 

This  Riverfront  program  Is  comprehensive 
In  nature.  The  enclosed  booklet  virlU  furnish 
the  nature  and  the  scope  which  It  possesses. 
WhUe  It  win  be  a  program  venturing  In 
years  beyond  1976,  nevertheless  certain  of  Its 
aspects  are  capable  of  development  and  com- 
pletion by  the  time  the  200tb  annlTersary 
of  the  Republic  arrives. 

Aspects  of  this  general  area  would  fit  very 
nicely  Into  the  three  Bicentennial  themes: 
Horizons  '76,  Heritage  '76  and  Festival  USA. 


Specifically,  there  are  pointed  out  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Segments  of  a  proposed  scenic  parkway 
along  both  sides  of  the  Missouri  River  be- 
tween Blair,  Nebraska  and  Plattsmouth, 
Nebraska,  to  provide  Improved  access  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Memorial,  the  8S  Bertraud, 
Fort  Atkinson  and  similar  points  of  historic 
interest. 

Improvements  at  Dodge  Park,  Crater  Lake, 
Lake  Manaha,  the  Blair  and  Bellevue  cross- 
ings and  other  locations  to  expand  the  area's 
capacity  to  provide  campgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion sites  for  visitors.  In  this  connection,  the 
festivals  and  conventions  of  national  frater- 
nal, religious  and  professional  groups  shoiild 
be  kept  In  mind.  The  Czechs,  for  example, 
may  find  1976  and  the  Omaha  area  a  good 
combination  for  a  festival.  The  Mormons  have 
much  to  recall  in  our  territory.  A  regional  or 
national  environmental  meeting  centered  on 
the  Fontenelle  Forest  is  another  possibility. 

A  downtown  Omaha  .ilaza. 

A  start  on  a  downtown  campus  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  at  Omaha. 

A  start  on  the  "new  towns"  which  have 
been  proposed  in  areas  north  and  south  of 
the  Omaha  metropolitan  area. 

A  special  emphasis  on  the  role  that  the 
Missouri  River  has  played  in  the  history  and 
future  prospects  of  the  area.  This  would 
blend  with  the  expected  Bicentennial  em- 
phasis on  the  high  points  of  western  ex- 
ploration and  expansion,  but  I  also  believe 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  illuminate  for 
a  national  audience  how  proposed  develop- 
ments along  the  River  are  the  latest  In  a  long 
line  of  efforts  to  tie  the  land  and  the  River 
together. 

This  entire  undertaking  offers  a  model  for 
planning  Bicentennial  activity  which  will  be 
in  harmony  and  In  keeping  with  the  history 
of  the  area  and  will  be  encouraging  to  the 
future  development  thereof. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  entire  Nebraska  and 
Western  Iowa  congressional  delegations  ■will 
be  stimulated  and  will  assert  themselves. 

A  similar  proposal  as  contained  herein  Is 
being  simultaneously  forwarded  to  the  Ne- 
braska Bicentennial  Commission  as  well  as 
to  the  Iowa  Bicentennial  Commission. 

A  more  formal  proposal  will  be  mad;  in  due 
time  as  occasion  will  require. 

Within  this  letter  Is  only  a  broad  outllae 
description.  Needless  to  say,  my  staff  and  I 
will  be  most  happy  to  supply  your  Commis- 
sion and  the  respective  State  Bicentennial 
Commissions  with  additional  detaUed  Infor- 
mation together  with  stdtable  witnesses  to 
present  the  same.  My  personal  appearance.  If 
considered  necessary  or  desirable,  is  assured. 

With  kind  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Roman  L.  Hrttska, 

V.S.  Senator. 


August  Uy  1972 
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NATIONAL  TRIBAL  CHAIRMEN'S  AS- 
SOCIATION RESOLUTION  ON  REV- 
ENUE SHARING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  aa. 
August  10,  at  Its  first  annual  convention, 
the  National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  most  Important  resolution. 
It  concerns  revenue  sharing  and  the 
views  of  the  tribal  association,  which  to 
a  great  degree,  represents  the  Indian 
community,  with  respect  to  that  issue 
and  to  Its  potential  Impact  on  reserva- 
tion Indians  and  tribes  generally. 

I  believe  the  viewpoint  of  the  Indians 
Is  most  important  In  this  matter  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Eugene,  Ore., 
August  12.  1972. 
Senator  Mike  MANSFEttD, 
Capitol  HiU. 
Washington,  D.a.: 

Please  Introduce  this  resolution  before 
Congress  to  be  placed  In  the  Congressional 
record  as  requested  In  the  following  resolu- 
tion entitled  National  Tribal  Chairmen's  As- 
sociation. 

A  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  exclusion  of  Indian  Tribal 
Governments  from  the  Federal  assistance 
under  revenue  sharing  would  be  Inconstet- 
ant  with  President  Nixon's  clearly  armounced 
poUcy  of  Indian  self-determination;  and 

Whereas  the  denial  of  Indian  participation 
In  revenue  sharing  Is  abdication  of  the  Fed- 
eral trust  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
reservation  Indians  and  denies  Federal  rec- 
ognition of  reservation  Indian  tribes  as  local 
governments:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Tribal  Chairman's 
Association  commends  Senator  Metcau  and 
co-sponsors  of  amendment  numbered  1367 
for  bi-partisan  effort  to  Include  Indian  tribes 
In  revenue  sharing:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  whole  of  the  reserva- 
tion Indian  conmaunlty  In  the  United  States 
of  America  be  diUy  assembled  and  repre- 
sented by  this  conclave  of  the  National  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Association,  respectfully  urges 
the  Congress  not  to  leave  the  Reservation  In- 
dians and  all  other  federaUy  recognized 
tribes  out  of  this  Important  revenue  sbarlng 
program  under  which  aU  local  governments 
will  be  assisted. 

That,  we  believe  this  amendment  Is  a  test 
of  congressional  willingness  to  grant  reserva- 
tion Indians  the  right  to  shape  their  own 
future.  We  request  that  you  not  leave  us 
out,  thereby  confirming  the  principle  that 
the  government  of  the  Indian  country  should 
be  by  consent  of  the  governed,  that,  we 
hereby  request  that  this  resolution  be  placed 
In  the  Congressional  Record, 
certification 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  National  Tribal  Chairmen's 
Association,  a  quorum  being  present  at  their 
first  annual  convention  held  In  the  Eugene 
Hotel,  Eugene,  Oregon,  this  10th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1972.  Signed — WUUam  Youpee  Presi- 
dent. Attested— Nathan  Little  Soldier,  Secre- 
tary. 

William  Youpee. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  10  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
held  joint  hearings  with  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on  S. 
3802,  a  proposal  to  establish  a  high-level 
three  member  Coimcil  on  Energy  Policy. 
The  fimction  of  this  Council  would  be  to 
establish  a  central  point  for  the  collec- 
tion and  analysis  of  energy  information, 
to  coordinate  energy  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  prepare  a 
long-range  comprehensive  plan  for 
energy  utilization.  Enactment  of  this 
proposal  would  provide  a  single  place 
where  Congress  and  the  President  can 
seek  information  and  policy  recommen- 
dations regarding  energy.  It  insures  that 
a  single  body  has  responsibility  for  exam- 
ining the  overall  energy  picture.  And,  the 
proposed  Council  would  be  independent 
of  operating  agencies  and  not  be  subject 
to  their  inherent  biases. 

Legislative  action  to  establish  a  co- 
herent nation  energy  policy  is  impera- 
tive. Increasingly  the  Nation  is  faced  with 
shortages  of  energy,  imacceptable  en- 
vironmental impacts,  soaring  energy 
prices,  and  inadequate  incentives  for  ef- 


ficient utilization  and  conservation  of 
energy  resources. 

An  excellent  analysis  of  the  problem 
was  made  by  S.  David  Freeman,  director 
of  the  Ford  Energy  Policy  Project.  His 
statement  at  the  August  10  hearing  in- 
dicates the  urgent  need  for  unifying  Fed- 
eral actions  in  the  energy  area. 

I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    by    S.    DAvm    Freeman    Before 

THE    Senate    Commerce    Committee     at 

ElEARINCS    ON    S.    3802     AND    S.    3641     To 

Create     an     Energy     Policy     Council, 

Aug.  10,  1972 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, today's  hearing  Is  a  momentous  occa- 
sion for  those  concerned  with  formulating  a 
National  Energy  PoUcy  for  this  country.  I 
congratulate  the  Committee  and  the  spon- 
sors of  the  biUs  before  you  for  their  Initiative 
In  holding  this  bearing  to  consider  the  mech- 
anism for  the  development  of  a  National 
Energy  Policy.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  note 
that  slmUar  legislation  has  been  introduced 
In  both  houses  of  Congress  with  widespread 
bi-partisan  co-sponsorshlp  (S.  3330  by  Sena- 
tor Jackson,  and  H.R.  15768  by  Congressmen 
VanDeerlln  and  Keith) . 

I  was  especially  plesised  to  receive  your  In- 
vitation to  participate  In  these  hearings.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  In  the  Execu- 
tive OfBce  how  much  an  agency  like  the 
CoimcU  on  Energy  Policy  is  needed  as  a 
first  step  to  basic  policy  reform  in  this  area. 
My  testimony  today  reflects  my  experience 
from  1967  through  1971  In  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  attempting  In  a  small 
way  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  agencies 
dealing  with  energy. 

I  am  now  directing  an  Energy  Policy  Proj- 
ect that  Is  sponsored  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion and  policy  analysis  that  will  help  In- 
form the  public  as  to  the  natiu*  of  the  en- 
ergy problems  and  the  alternative  solutions 
that  may  be  developed.  Wblle  I  hope  the 
Ford  Foundation  Project  wlU  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  governmental  process  as 
weU  as  to  the  substance  of  an  energy  policy, 
my  testimony  this  morning  does  not  refiect 
the  work  of  that  study,  which  Is  Just  getting 
underway.  What  I  have  to  say  Is  based  upon 
my  personal  experience  in  government  and 
my  analysis  of  the  energy  problems  In  the 
months  since  I  left  government  service.  I  am 
delighted  to  share  with  the  Coimnlttee  what- 
ever insights  I  may  now  have  vrtthout  preju- 
dice to  any  more  definitive  or  different  pro- 
posals that  further  study  and  analysis  may 
suggest. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  to  those  who 
have  been  foUowlng  the  energy  problems 
that  one  of  the  first  steps  necessary  to 
achieving  a  solution  is  to  bring  some  focus 
and  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  federal 
government.  It  is  no  secret  that  when  it 
comes  to  energy  policy  In  the  federal  govern- 
ment no  one  is  really  in  charge  in  any  mean- 
ingful way.  As  the  Paley  Commission  Report 
suggested  In  1952  "the  hydra  heads  of  en- 
ergy policy  must  be  reined  together;"  a  sug- 
gestion more  relevant  today  than  then. 

Take  the  current  shortage  of  natural  gas 
In  this  country,  for  example.  The  public  asks 
why  the  shortage  exists  and  how  It  can  be 
eliminated.  We  hear  a  multitude  of  causes 
for  the  shortage.  If  we  believe  all  the  special 
pleaders  Inside  and  outside  of  government. 
Depending  on  which  ax  they  grind,  they 
blame  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for 
keeping  the  wellhead  price  too  low,  the  In- 
terior Department  for  not  leasing  enough 
land  on  easy  enough  terms  and  with  strong 
performance  requirements,  the  environmen- 
talists for  blocking  off-shore  lease  sales,  Um 


Environmental  Protection  Agency  for  shift- 
ing too  much  of  the  market  to  natural  gas 
through  Its  pollution  controls,  the  Congress 
for  reducing  the  depletion  aUowance,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  spending  re- 
search money  for  nuclear  power  that  they 
believe  should  have  gone  to  other  clean  en- 
ergy sources,  and  on  the  petroleiun  Industry 
for  underestimating  demand  or  holding  back 
on  deliveries  to  create  a  shortage  and  boost 
prices.  Others  claim  the  shortage  of  natural 
gas  is  in  the  re.source  base  Itself  and  that  the 
wasteful  patterns  of  consumption  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  It  \s  feasible  to  find  and 
produce  what  Is  left. 

Those  confilctlng  views  bring  home  the 
diverse  and  frequently  inconsistent  re- 
sponslbUitles  of  different  federal  agencies. 
No  government  entity  has  the  responsibility 
and  competence  to  sort  out  the  charges, 
much  less  to  develop  an  action  program  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  clean  energy 
for  America's  future.  Other  examples  of  con- 
flict between  the  energy  programs  of  dif- 
ferent agencies  are  legion.  Perhaps  more  cell- 
ing are  the  Instances  where  the  tough  deci- 
sions are  not  made  because  there  Is  no  one 
in  a  position  to  piish  the  decision-making 
process  to  a  conclusion. 

In  the  1960's  and  igecs  It  did  not  seem 
crucial  that  we  develop  a  mechanism  for 
making  better  sense  out  of  our  energy  policy. 
The  nation  stUl  had  abundant  sources  of 
energy,  prices  were  low,  and  the  nation  had 
not  yet  alerted  itself  to  the  fact  that  the 
air  we  breathe  and  our  waterways  were  being 
used  as  public  garbage  cans  for  the  waste 
products    of    a   high    energy    civilization. 

Now  all  of  that  has  changed.  We  have 
moved  rather  suddenly  from  an  era  of  ap- 
parent abundance  to  a  period  of  scarcity  In 
energy  suppUes  that  are  compatible  with  our 
new  found  environmental  ethic.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  energy  agencies  are  still  op- 
erating under  the  ground  rules  of  prior 
decades  when  more  was  always  better  and 
smoke  was  s  sign  of  progress.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  their  programs  don't  mesh  with 
those  of  new  agencies  such  as  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  which  demands  new 
standards  of  performance.  There  la  no  one  to 
develop  a  poUcy  for  reconciling  the  conflicts 
which  are  much  more  widespread  than  Just 
a  question  of  energy  and  the  environment. 

We  now  see  the  foreign  policy  of  the  nation 
very  much  intermeshed  with  our  energy 
policy  because  Imports  are  now  supplying 
as  much  as  half  of  the  growth  of  energy  sup- 
ply and  are  likely  to  do  so  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Thus  the  State  Department  and  the 
White  House  Itself  has  a  very  deep  Interest  in 
our  energy  policy  as  exemplified  by  the 
Middle  East  and  recent  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  to  the  Importation  of  natural 
gas. 

As  we  enlarge  the  importation  of  energy, 
balance  of  payments  considerations  that 
trouble  the  Treasury  become  a  significant 
aspect  of  energy  policy.  And  with  tax  reform 
a  major  concern  we  wUl  be  reassessing  the 
special  Incentives  to  encourage  exploration 
for  fuels  as  weU  as  considering  new  tax  pro- 
visions to  carry  out  other  goals  of  energy 
policy.  We  thus  find  that  for  several  reasons 
the  Treasury  Department  Is  moving  from  a 
peripheral  to  a  central  role  In  the  fashioning 
of  our  energy  policy. 

There  Is  Increasing  concern  about  prob- 
lems of  monopoly  In  fuels  production  as  well 
as  other  segments  of  the  energy  Industry. 
The  Justice  Department's  Anti-Trust  Divi- 
sion thus  plays  a  significant  role  in  energy 
policy.  And  as  we  face  up  to  the  shortages  of 
natural  gas  and  other  domestic  sources  of 
energy,  we  find  that  the  basic  price  control 
mission  of  the  Federal  Power  ConMnisslon 
must  be  reexamined. 

If  we  look  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of 
energy  supply  we  find  that  energy  policy  is 
meshed  with  transportation  policy.  It  is  in 
this  area  that  greater  efficiency  In  the  use  of 
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■energy  is  a  good  way  to  help  solve  the  energy 
problems.  We  must  question  a  transportation 
policy  Which  gives  a  suburban  consumer  no 
choice  other  than  to  drive  a  one  or  two  ton 
vehicle  to  move  a  150  pound  person  to  work. 
It  is  a  policy  which  encourages  travellers  to 
use  airplanes  for  a  short  200  mile  trip  when 
a  fast  train  covUd  transport  him  at  one- 
eighth  the  per  capita  consumption  of  energy 
The  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  are  thus  centrally  related  to 
an  energy  policy. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  consider  energy  policy 
without  addressing  the  basic  Issue  of  how 
America  Is  to  grow.  Of  prime  Importance  Is 
how  and  where  we  plan  to  house  our  growing 
population.  It  win  make  a  powerful  difference 
whether  people  must  travel  thirty  miles  a  day 
to  work  or  whether  they  can  be  provided  with 
■decent  housing,  adequately  Insulated.  In  close 
proximity  to  their  Jobs.  Thus  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  must  be 
Involved  in  energy  policy  formulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  examples  I  have 
attempted  to  sketch  out  the  pervasive  nature 
of  energy  policy.  It  Involves  a  multitude  of 
federal  intereste  that  go  beyond  the  energy 
agencies  themselves.  These  Interests  Include 
foreign  policy  (State);  the  environment 
(EPA);  transportation  (DOT);  taxation 
<Trea8UTy);  housing  and  urban  planning 
(HUD);  price  control  (PPC  and  Price  Com- 
mission); anti-trust  enforcement  (Justice): 
International  trade  (Conunerce  and  the  Tariff 
Cwnmlsslon);  and  research  and  development 
<NSF) .  Indeed,  energy  policy  is  of  vlUl  con- 
cern  to  most  of  the  major  departments  as 
well  as  many  Independent  agencies. 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  to  fit  the  pieces  of 
the  energy  puzzle  together  we  need  an  entity 
with  a  mandate  that  can  cover  all  of  govern- 
ment as  well  as  reflecting  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  all  segments  of  our  high  energy 
civilization.  The  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  energy  programs,  now  scat- 
tered In  Interior  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, but  It  could  provide  only  one  of  the 
many  Inputs  needed  to  develop  a  National 
Energy  Policy.  There  is  no  way  for  a  single, 
line  agency  or  department  to  fashion  and 
Implement  a  National  Energy  Policy  all  by 
itself.  Our  energy  policies  must  evolve 
through  the  coordination  of  the  on-going 
programs  of  a  multitude  of  departments  and 
agencies. 

It  is  vital,  therefcre,  that  we  establish  an 
umbrella  council  such  as  proposed  In  S  3802 
to  be  a  focal  point  for  the  continuing  task 
of  shaping  and  reshaping  our  energy  policies 
to  meet  the  changing  problems  of  the  com- 
ing decades.  The  Council  must  be  an  entity 
that  stands  high  in  the  pyramid  of  govern- 
ment and  with  sufficient  stature  and  staff 
to  coordinate  and  to  Integrate  the  conflict- 
ing views  of  the  agencies  and  to  chart  a 
course  of  action.  That  standing  and  the 
strong  voice  such  an  agency  would  require 
can  be  achieved  only  by  making  It  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  White  House  establishment. 
The  sponsors  of  S.  3802  and  comparable 
bills  properly  lodge  the  proposed  Council  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  It  can 
then  work  as  part  of  the  Presidential  team 
In  concert  with  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors, the  Council  on  Environment  Equal- 
ity, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  the  President's  White  House  Staff. 

S.  3802  provides  for  an  Independent  Coun- 
cil, bi-partisan  in  nature  and  supported  by 
staff  of  its  own.  I  believe  these  provisions  are 
crucial  to  the  success  of  the  entity.  A  Coun- 
cil that  is  a  committee  made  up  of  the  heads 
of  the  exl-,tlng  agencies  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake.  Committees  are  at  best  a  most  awk- 
ward mechanism  for  getting  anything  done. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  existing 
agencies  cannot  make  an  essential  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  a  National  Energy 
Policy.  But  an  independent,  high  level  Coun- 
cu  is  essential  If  the  hard  choices  Inherent 


in  reconciling  conflicting  views  are  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  people  and  decisions  made. 

The    bill's    provision    for    an    independent 
staff  for  the  Council  is  also  essential.  Wltli- 
out   a  strong  staff  of  its  own,   the  CouncU 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  special  Interests 
in  government  and  on  the  outside.  A  strong 
staff  at  this  level  of  government  could  also 
provide  continuity  from  one  administration 
to  the  next,  which  is  important  in  this  crucial 
and  essentially  ncmpartlsan  area  of  concern. 
S.  3802  would  make  the  Council  responsive 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  public.  This  role 
of  spokesman  is  vital  because  Congress  and 
the  public  cannot  be  expected  to  make  sense 
out   of   the   babble   which   results  from   the 
many  agencies  now  speaking  out  In  all  direc- 
tions on  the  problems  of  energy  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  Congress  must  determine  our 
National  Energy  Policy  through  the  actions 
of  the  authorizing  and  appropriations  com- 
mittees, but  the  Congress  cannot  develop  co- 
herent policies  unless  there  Is  a  focal  point 
In  the  Executive  Branch  which  can  serve  as 
the  authoritative  spokesman  on  energy  mat- 
ters. Such  a  spokesman  can  reflect  the  best 
thinking  of  all  the  executive  agencies  backed 
by  the  White  House.  The  Council  to  be  es- 
tablished by  S.  3802  would  serve  that  func- 
tion. 

The  actual  development  of  a  National  En- 
ergy Policy  is  a  never  ending  task  that  very 
much  involves  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
President  and  the  concerned  Departments 
and  Agencies  In  the  Executive  Branch.  The 
bill  before  us  wisely  provides  only  the  mecha- 
nism and  not  the  substance  of  a  policy.  The 
substance  will  evolve  over  time  If  there  Is  a 
process  in  government  to  bring  the  Issues 
into  focus. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
detailed  features  of  the  bills  before  you  but 
there  is  at  least  one  aspect  of  S.  3802  which 
troubles  me.  Section  2  (P)  attempts  to  specify 
guidelines  for  an  energy  Impact  statement  to 
be  prepared  by  all  agencies  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Council.  These  criteria  seem  quite 
vague  to  me  and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
bureaucracy  might  comply  with  a  flood  of 
meaningless  paper.  It  would  seem  preferable 
to  allow  the  Council  to  specify  the  contents 
of  the  energy  Impact  statement,  as  well  In 
what  circumstances  they  are  needed,  after 
opportunity  for  conunent  by  the  agencies  and 
the  public. 

There  are  no  doubt  other  features  of  S. 
3802  that  could  benefit  from  further  scru- 
tiny. But  the  essential  features  are  sound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  theme  about 
energy  policy  which  all  parties  in  Interest 
seem  to  echo  these  days.  There  Is  general 
agreement  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  mov- 
ing to  establish  a  National  Energy  Policy. 
The  work  of  this  committee  and  findings  of 
the  study  under  S.  Res.  45  being  conducted 
by  the  State  Interior  Committee,  parallel  ef- 
forts 1.1  the  Committees  of  the  House,  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  elsewhere  will  con- 
tribute to  this  monumental  task.  I  hope  our 
own  Ford  Foundation  Energy  Policy  Project 
will  also  make  a  contribution.  But  whatever 
findings  are  made,  we  must  have  a  focal 
point,  a  process  in  the  Executive  Branch 
where  energy  policy  can  be  pieced  together 
and  integrated. 

S.  3802  provides  us  with  a  sensible  propos- 
al to  fill  a  gaping  hole  in  the  institutional 
arrangements  needed  to  develop  a  National 
Energy  Policy.  It  represents  a  positive  and 
crucial  step  toward  that  end.  I  urge  the  Com- 
mittee. In  consultation  with  the  other  con- 
cerned Committees  of  the  Congress,  to  re- 
port favorably  the  basic  features  of  this  leg- 
islation as  promptly  as  possible. 
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SUICIDE   BY   GUNFIRE 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  shortly  af- 
ter the  attempt  on  Governor  Wallace's 
life,  I  noticed  a  most  distasteful  adver- 


tisement in  tiie  Washington  Post,  a  had 
a  slcetch  of  an.obviously  distraught  nan's 
face,  and  hi  his  hand,  pomted  against 
his  temple,  vcas  a  gun.  The  ad  iin»torwl 
the  man  not  to  shoot  himself,  that  feings 
could  be  brijshter,  if  only  lie  sigiaedmy 
in  a  Dale  Carnese  self-impraiement 
program. 

Because  r  felt  that  the  ad  was  in  such 
poor  taste,  and  lacking  any  effectrve  edi- 
torial control,  I  caned  it  to  the  Bast's  at- 
tention. According  to  HEW's  Bnreau  (rf 
Vital  Statistics,  more  than  I2J300  people 
will  kill  themselves  this  year-  with  guns. 
This  is  neither  to  say  that  grins  should 
be  outlawed  nor  that  these  people  would 
not  nnd  some  other  way  to  end  their 
lives.  It  is  to  say  that  suicitfe;  ei^)ecially 
by  gunfire,  is  such  a  tragic  occurrence 
that  it  certainly  should  not  be  given  any 
legitimacy  or  sanction  by  a  commercial 
enterprise,  be  it  a  newspaper  or  a  self- 
improvement  program. 

ITie  Post  responded,  I  am  pleased  to 
note,  and  said  that  ft  was  mindful  of  the 
problem  and  was  attemjrf^lng  to  monitor 
it  more  closely.  Oae  can  only  hope  that 
through  such  a  nuwutoring  system,  more 
people  may  be  emcouraged  not  to  take 
their  lives  but  rather  to  seek  proper  medi- 
cal treatment  instead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  from  the  Washintgon. 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Recorjb. 
as  follows: 

The  Washinotok  Post, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  31,  1972. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  Some  time  ago.  It 
was  brought  to  our  attention  that  your  office 
raised  concern  over  an  advertisement  In  The 
Post  which  bad  a  drawing  of  a  person  hold- 
Ing  a  revolver  and  a  heading  that  referred  to 
the  fact  that  one  did  not  have  to  go  out  and 
shoot  oneself  but  could  rather  go  enroll  In  a 
Dale  Carnegie  Improvement  course. 

The  point  was  raised  that  The  Post  should 
do  whatever  possible  to  eliminate  guns  and 
references  to  shooting  from  Its  advertise- 
ments. 

I  wanted  you  to  know  that  we  agree  that 
the  point  raised  is  a  good  one.  and  we  are 
asking  our  advertising  acceptability  com- 
mittee at  The  Post  to  dlscoiu-age  if  not 
eliminate  headings  and  copy  themes  with 
guns  and  the  like.  We  dont  think,  at  this 
point,  that  It  Is  appropriate  or  necessary  to 
make  arbitrary  rulings  about  this,  but  we 
are  going  to  do  our  best  to  condition  and 
persuade  advertisers  to  avoid  such  unneces- 
sary and  negative  references. 
Sincerely, 

John  Prescott. 


ADDITIONAL   NAMES    OF    ALABAM- 
lANS    WHO    DIED    IN    VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record,  the  names  of  1,154 
Alabama  servicemen  who  were  listed  as 
casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war  through 
March  31,  1972.  In  the  period  of  April  1 
through  June  30,  1972,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  notified  nine  more  Ala- 
bama families  of  the  death  of  loved  ones 
in  the  confiict  in  Vietnam,  bringing  the 
total  niunber  of  casualties  to  1,163. 

I  wish  to  place  the  names  of  these  he- 
roic Alabamians  in  the  permanent  ar- 
chives of  the  Nation,  paying  tribute  to 
them,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
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bama,  for  their  heroism  and  patriotism. 
May  the  time  not  be  distant  when  there 
will  be  no  occasion  for  more  of  these 
tragic  lists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  of  the 
next  of  kin  of  these  nine  Alabamians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

List  of  Casttaltixs  Incxtrred  bt  U.S.  Mn^riART 
Personnel 

ARMY 

Capt.  Paul  V.  Martlndale.  husband  of  Mrs. 
Gloria  J.  Martlndale.  Route  4,  Box  504, 
Ozark. 

Ist  Lt.  Johnny  M.  Jones,  son  of  Mrs.  Willie 
M.  Jones,  223  Casey  Avenue,  Auburn. 

Ist  Lt.  Oeorge  K.  Barsom,  m,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Donna  C.  Barsom,  4718H  Narrow  Lane 
Road,  Montgomery. 

1st  Sgt.  Johnny  C.  Martin,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Raquel  Martin,  4756  Vermont  Avenue, 
Birmingham. 

Sp4.  Alvln  R.  Elenbiurg,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Elenburg.  Route  4.  Box  398, 
Jasper,  Alabama. 

WOl  James  A.  Barefleld,  husband  of  Iilrs. 
Olivia  N.  Barefield,  Route  1,  Box  152.  Mid- 
land City,  Alabama. 

S.Sgt.  Charles  D.  Olpson,  son  of  Mrs.  Ruby 
D.  Wood,  217  Thompson  Street.  Brewton, 
Alabama. 

Capt.  Barry  C.  Tomlln,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Maria  C.  Tomlln,  Cossa  Deville,  Apt.  3D, 
Chlldersburg. 

Sp4.  Willie  Hoover,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  L.  Towns,  419  West  14th  Street, 
Annlston. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  on  Wednesday,  August  9, 
published  a  lead  editorial  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Statute  Would  Guarantee  Uniform 
No-Fault  Insurance."  This  is  a  thought- 
ful editorial  which  concludes  by  saying: 

If  the  no-fault  Idea  Is  here  to  stay,  and 
Indications  are  that  It  Is,  then  this  nation 
on  wheels  and  people  on  the  move  In  millions 
of  automobiles  must  have  a  uniform  no- 
fault  Insurance  law.  There  Is  no  need  to 
wait  any  longer. 

I  agree  highly  with  the  reasoning  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Waiting  for  each  of 
the  States  to  act  separately  not  only 
postpones  the  time  for  the  corrective  ac- 
tion of  no-fault  insurance,  but  it  would 
assure  a  varied  and  uneven  system 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  the 
Tribune  says,  we  are  a  nation  on  wheels, 
and  people  on  the  move  in  millions  of 
automobiles.  So  the  only  sensible  thing 
to  do  is  to  have  a  uniform  system 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Tribune  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Statttte  Would  Ouaeantkb  Uniform 
No-Pattlt  Insurance 

A  few  months  ago  James  M.  Beggs,  under 
secretary  of  transportation,  told  a  group  of 
Insurance  company  executives  that  "no-fault 
Insurance  reform  will  come  more  swiftly 
than  most  people  anticipate.  To  think  other- 
wise is  to  dangerously  underestimate  the 
power  of  consumerism  In  American  politics 
and  government." 

Mr.  Beggs  was  stating  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's position  on  the  controversial  auto 
insurance  system  under  which  It  Is  not  neces- 


sary to  establish  who.  If  anyone,  Is  at  fault  in 
a  car  accident  in  order  to  receive  compensa- 
tion for  loss.  Yet  the  Nixon  administration  is 
working  against  passage  of  a  no-fault  Insur- 
ance law  and  Tuesday  night  the  Senate  voted 
to  send  a  no  fault  blU  back  to  committee, 
probably  killing  It  for  this  session. 

The  contradiction  Is  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  administration  favors  no-fault 
auto  insurance  but  It  wants  to  let  each  state 
handle  the  matter  for  Itself.  The  Senate  bill. 
Introduced  by  Sen.  Warren  Magnuson, 
D-Wash.,  would  give  states  one  and  one-half 
years  to  pass  no-faul*:  laws  based  on  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  the  measiire.  A  driver 
Involved  In  an  accident  would  no  longer  have 
to  sue  the  other  motorist  and  show  that  the 
other  motorist  was  at  fault  In  order  to  recover 
loss.  Each  motorist's  loss  would,  within 
limits,  be  paid  by  his  own  Insurance  com- 
pany. 

Since  Massachusetts  passed  the  first  no- 
fault  law  In  the  United  States  In  1970  several 
other  states  have  followed  suit.  Others  have 
taken  up  the  question  with  mixed  results. 
Therein  lies  both  support  and  opposition  for 
the  Magnuson  federal  no-fault  measure. 

When  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
approved  the  Magnuson  bill  by  a  13-4  vote, 
the  majority  emphasized  the  considerable 
savings  to  motorists  It  would  provide  by  rec- 
tifying failures  of  the  current  system.  So 
great  were  these  benefits,  the  conunlttc  ^  Im- 
plied, that  It  could  not  be  left  to  the  states 
to  enact  piecemeal  no-fault  plans. 

Many  senators  opposing  the  Magnuson  bill 
objected  to  what  they  saw  as  undue  haste  in 
enacting  federal  no-fault  laws.  They  pre- 
ferred to  wait,  let  the  states  experiment  for  a 
few  more  years  and  thus  enable  the  federal 
government  to  profit  by  the  states'  experi- 
ences. Significantly,  few  opponents  attacked 
the  basic  Idea  of  no-fault  Insurance,  they 
only  questioned  the  wisdom  of  "rushing  In" 
with  a  federal  law  before  all  the  facts  were 
In. 

Opposition  to  no-fault  Insurance  is  far 
from  dead  as  the  Senate  vote  shows,  but  the 
trial  lawyers  and  some  Insurance  associa- 
tions still  fighting  are  pursuing  a  lost  cause. 
Common  sense  behind  the  no-fault  concept  is 
too  overpowering  to  contain.  Initial  experi- 
ence In  Massachusetts  and  other  no-fault 
states  is  confirming  the  validity  of  the  new 
system.  No-fault  Is  here  to  stay. 

There  Is  something  to  be  said  for  going 
slow,  for  waiting  and  seeing  how  the  states 
make  out  with  the  new  concept.  But  the  wait- 
ing and  seeing  has  been  going  on  for  almost 
three  years  now.  And  during  that  time  a 
patchwork  of  no-fault  plans  is  beginning  to 
take  form  as  additional  states  come  li.to  the 
picture  with  their  diverse  no  fault  legislation. 

The  Magnuson  bill  was  the  result  of  a  two 
year  Commerce  Committee  study  which  took 
Into  consideration  the  experience  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states  have  had  with  no-fault. 
A  federal  law  will  Insiire  that  no-fault  Insur- 
ance operates  the  same  way  In  Utah  as  it 
does  In  Florida,  the  same  In  New  York  as  In 
New  Mexico. 

If  the  no -fault  Idea  Is  here  to  stay,  and  In- 
dications are  that  It  Is,  then  this  nation  on 
wheels  and  people  on  the  move  In  millions  of 
automobiles  must  have  a  uniform  no-fault 
Insurance  law.  There  Is  no  need  to  wait  any 
longer. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  by  the  narrow  margin  of  45 
to  40,  the  Senate  defeated  a  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  myself  to  es- 
tablish a  voluntary  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  State  and  local 
governments  in  the  area  of  voter  regis- 
tration. The  proposal,  which  we  offered 
as  a  Senate  floor  amendment  to  the 


American  Revolution  bicentennial  bill, 
was  a  slightly  modified  version  of  S.  3420, 
which  Senator  Stevens  and  I  introduced 
last  March,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  cosponsors. 

Some  weeks  ago,  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  reaction  of  State  and  local  election 
officials  to  this  legislation,  I  mailed  copies 
of  the  bill  to  a  number  of  such  ofQcials 
and  other  experts  In  many  different  parts 
of  the  country.  So  far,  I  have  received  19 
replies  from  13  States.  The  response  has 
been  overwhelmingly  favorable.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letters  I  have 
received  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Alaska 

State  of  Alaska, 
Juneau,  July  21, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedt. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  19  written  to 
our  Department  of  Administration  concern- 
ing your  Introduction  of  S.  3420  In  the  United 
States  Senate  to  provide  federal  financial 
assistance  to  state  and  local  governments 
carrying  out  programs  for  voter  registration. 
Please  be  advised  that  this  office,  which  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  voter 
registration  and  elections  in  the  State  of 
Alaska,  heartily  endorses  the  concept  of  S. 
3420.  We  feel  that  It  'js  badly  needed  legis- 
lation and  provides  support  to  those  states 
making  an  all  out  effort  to  conduct  on-going 
vover  registration  programs. 

I  note  In  a  recent  letter  that  you  wrote  to 
Senator  Mike  Gravel  on  this  subject  that  you 
indicated  that  South  Carolina  "leads  the  na- 
tion In  applying  computer  techniques  In 
this  area."  I  am  sure  you  would  be  pleased 
to  note  that  the  State  of  Alaska's  elec- 
tion procedure  has  been  completely  com- 
puterized since  the  primary  election  In  Au- 
gust of  1970.  In  addition  to  th<s.  we  are  one 
of  the  few  states  that  provide  a  statewide 
computerized  list  of  registered  voters  on 
request  and  also  maintain  a  master  file  on 
all  registered  voters  In  the  state  as  well  as 
a  record  of  their  voter  history.  An  on-going 
voter  registration  program  since  our  assum- 
ing office  In  November  of  1970  has  seen  ap- 
proximately 40.000  new  registered  voters 
added  to  the  list.  A  rer^nt  voter  registration 
program  In  the  high  schools  jnd  universities 
throughout  the  state  has  resulted  In  over 
80%  of  our  young  people  being  registered. 
We  estimate  that  In  the  State  of  Alaska, 
there  are  approximately  150,000  of  the  state's 
302.000  citizens  who  are  eligible  to  register 
and  vote.  As  of  June  17  of  this  year,  we  had 
registered  approximately  126.000  voters  and 
art:  In  hopes  that  we  will  reach  the  140.000 
n'ATk  by  the  November  General  Elation. 

A  personal  note  from  an  ex-Fall  Rlver-lta 
v/ho  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  your  broth- 
er. President  John  F.  Kennedy,  (see  en- 
closed). It  was  our  fondeet  hope  that  ya% 
would  be  nominated  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Bowever,  we  deeply  respect  your  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  to  your  family  and 
the  families  of  your  brothers.  When  the  day 
comes,  however,  that  your  decision  to  run  for 
the  Presidency  Is  affirmative,  please  call  oa 
us  for  assistance.  We  would  be  honored  to 
serve  In  any  capacity  for  It  Is  largely  through 
the  Inspiration  of  your  brother.  President 
Kennedy,  that  we  chose  Alaska  and  becam* 
Involved.  We  feel  that  somehow  or  other  wt 
are  trying  In  our  o-wn  way  to  carry  his 
sage  Into  tomorrow. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  A.  Boucher, 
Lieutenant  Goventti 
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Califoknia 


Geo.     N.     Qnoss,     Mabin     County 
cucxk rzgistbar     of    voters, 

JUBT       COMMISSIOKEB,       HaLL       OF 

Justice,  Civic  Center, 

San  Rafael,  CallJ.,  July  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Edwaso  M.  Kennedy, 
tiew  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy  :  Thank  you  for 
jouT  letter  of  June  19. 

Tour  1972  Voter  Registration  Assistance 
Act,  8.  3420  Is  a  most  valid  means  toward 
election  and  voter  registration  reform. 

The  technical  backwardness  of  many  local 
voting  Jtirlsdlctlons  can  only  be  remedied 
from  within.  Tour  bill  leaves  the  necessary 
incentives  with  local  Jurisdictions  which 
gives  your  program  an  assurance  of  success 
over  other  more  mandatory  legislation. 

Lack  of  Incentive  or  courage  to  adopt 
modem  automated  systems  Is  usually  related 
to  lack  of  monetary  and  technical  assistance. 
As  a  result,  voter  registration  drives  suffered 
and  public  involvement  in  local  government 
affairs  was  slow  even  before  Dimn  v.  Blum- 
stein. 

In  our  own  experience  prime  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  the  "Planning"  grant  por- 
tion of  your  bill.  After  we  created  a  com- 
pletely automated  election  and  voter  regis- 
tration system  In  this  country  our  methods 
were  Imitated.  Much  more  could  be  accom- 
plished with  slight  monetary  Incentives  of- 
fered to  many  other  willing  Jurisdictions. 

To  share  technical  achievements  provides 
uniformity,  dollar  savings,  and  with  every 
new  use  an  ever  increasing  sophistication 
of  programs  and  procedures.  In  the  alterna- 
tive, all  our  68  separate  California  voting 
Jurisdictions  could  struggle  with  their  own 
individual  and  possibly  forever  mediocre 
systems.  (And  consider  the  costs  of  68  sepa- 
rately developed  systems  over  a  handful  of 
excellent  ones.) 

In  addition  to  monetary  incentives  we've 
become  aware  of  a  need  for  proper  and  easy 
communications.  We  offer  you  one  such 
channel  of  communications  for  California  in 
"The  New  Voter." 

"The  New  Voter"  sponsors  a  monthly 
magazine  and  provides  college  credit  courses 
for  state-wide  faculty  on  subjects  of  local 
government  and  election  law.  "The  New  Vot- 
er" Is  endorsed  by  both  major  state  party 
organizations.  Top  state  Officials,  Including 
leaders  in  the  State  Assembly  and  Senate, 
serve  as  Directors. 

Let  us  know  If  we  can  help. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  C.  Meyer, 
Electtona  Officer. 

Berkeley,  Cauf.. 

July  4.  1972. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  am  happy  to 
send  you  my  comments  on  S.  3420  providing 
for  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment for  the  conduct  of  registration  of 
voters.  The  registration  of  voters  is  a  highly 
Important  function  of  government  applica- 
ble alike  to  state,  national  and  local  elec- 
tions, but  the  cost  Is  now  paid  for  exclu- 
sively by  local  governments.  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  would  provide  a  desirable  incentive 
to  local  government  to  carry  on  effective 
campaigns  to  secure  a  high  percentage  of 
qualified  voters  on  the  registration  books. 
It  is  regrettable  that  millions  of  qualified 
voters  fail  to  vote  because  they  are  not  reg- 
istered. This  is  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  in- 
convenient registration  procedures  and  to  the 
failure  of  local  governments  to  conduct 
afflrmative  campaigns  to  secure  a  maximum 
number  of  registered  voters. 

While  it  is  highly  desirable  to  achieve  a 


maximum  number  of  qualified  voters  on  the 
registration  rolls,  it  is  equally  Important 
to  keep  the  registration  lists  up  to  date  and 
purged  of  the  names  of  voters  who  have 
died  or  who  no  longer  reside  at  their  regis- 
tered addresses.  The  registration  lists  usually 
include  a  large  number  of  names  of  voters 
who  are  no  longer  qualified  to  vote  In  the 
precinct,  and  hence  constitute  a  potential 
danger  rather  than  a  protection  against 
voting  frauds.  Instead  of  purging  the  reg- 
istration lists  after  major  elections,  which 
Is  now  the  practice  in  most  states,  practi- 
cable and  feasible  procedures  should  be  used 
to  keep  the  lists  constantly  up  to  date.  Such 
procedures  are  presently  used  in  a  few  Juris- 
dictions, but  unfortunately  most  Jurisdic- 
tions make  little  effort  to  keep  the  lists  up 
to  date. 

I  anticipate  that  there  will  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  determining  the  actual  cost  of 
registration,  as  distinct  from  the  conduct 
of  elections,  in  each  Jurisdiction.  These  two 
related  functions  are  almost  always  per- 
formed by  the  same  office.  I  would  suggest 
accordingly  that  a  more  practicable  proce- 
dure would  be  to  authorize  the  Voter  Regis- 
tration Assistance  Administration  to  deter- 
mine the  reasonable  cost  to  conduct  regis- 
tration of  voters,  and  to  provide  a  uniform 
grant  per  registered  voter  applicable  to  all 
states  which  meet  the  standard  provided  In 
the  act.  After  experience  the  Congress  may 
decide  to  enact  a  more  specific  formula.  In 
addition  to  the  basic  grant,  I  would  suggest 
special  grants  for  the  conduct  of  registration 
outside  of  the  central  office  by  registration 
deputies  before  major  elections,  the  com- 
puterization of  the  registration  records,  and 
for  keeping  the  registration  lists  up  to  date. 

A  final  suggestion  which  I  would  offer  is 
to  require  the  use  of  a  merit  system  for  reg- 
istration permanent  personnel  in  the  cen- 
tral offices.  This  Is  the  practice  in  many 
states  at  present,  but  In  other  states  the 
registration  and  election  personnel  are  still 
under  the  patronage  system. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you  in  the  consideration  of  S.  3420. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  P.  Harris, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Computer  Election  System, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy;  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  June  19,  1972  re- 
garding the  "Voter  Registration  Assistance 
Act",  S.  3420. 

I  am  In  concurrence  with  the  Court's  thirty 
day  residence  ruling.  However,  having  worked 
with  election  administrators  throughout  the 
United  States  for  the  past  eight  years,  I  can 
understand  their  concern  over  this  ruling. 

Most  systems  of  maintaining  voter  regis- 
tration files  are  antiquated  thereby,  not 
readily  lending  themselves  to  the  thirty  days 
requirement.  Computerization  of  those  rec- 
ords will  make  the  Job  tenable. 

As  your  letter  Indicated,  conversion  costs 
will  be  Incurred  in  the  implementation  of  a 
computerized  system.  I  believe  that  the  fed- 
eral assistance  which  you  propose  will  assist 
significantly  in  this  conversion. 

Our  company  has  recently  performed  the 
conversion  to  computerized  voter  registra- 
tion records  for  three  counties.  We  believe 
that  the  significant  benefits  are:  (1)  more 
accurate  records,  (2)  more  timely  processing 
of  records,  and  (3)  reduced  operating  costs. 

If   we   can   be   of   any   assistance   in   your 
efforts  with  S.  3420,  we  will  be  glad  to  help. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  Varnt, 

President. 


Delaware 


State  of  Delawabx,  Office  of 

Commissioner  of  Elections, 

Dover,  July  6. 1972. 
Senator  Edward  M.  e:ennedy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  reference  to 
yoiu-  letter  concerning  S.B.  3420,  we  In  elec- 
tions in  the  State  of  Delaware  are  in  agree- 
ment with  the  major  parts  of  this  bill.  I  can 
see  where  this  would  be  a  greater  assistance 
to  the  larger  states  that  have  a  low  per- 
centage of  their  eligible  voters  registered  for 
voting  piirposes.  We  in  the  State  of  Delaware 
are  very  fortunate  in  being  a  small  state  and 
our  percentage  is  quite  high.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  approximately  75%  of  our 
population  of  voting  age  registered  to  vote 
and  our  records  are  fully  computerized. 

If  yo\u-  S.B.  3420  passes  we  would  be  In- 
terested in  the  grants  to  which  we  would 
be  entitled. 

The  post  card  registration  we  in  Delaware 
are  not  Interested  in  at  all.  We  have  our 
mobile  registration  units  which  visit  various 
locations  as  well  as  two  mandated  in-dlstrict 
registrations  at  each  polling  place  In  the 
state.  I  can  see  that  possibly  in  the  large 
western  states  the  post  card  registration 
would  be  feasible. 

I  like  the  part  of  yoxir  bill  that  does  not 
mandate  any  action  by  states  and  gives  each 
state  a  voluntary  approach. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
contact  this  office. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

Burton  D.  Willis, 
State  Election  Commissioner. 

PLORmA 

Metropolitan  Dade  County,  Fla., 
Elections  Division, 

Miami,  Fla.,  June  27,  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Tour  letter  of 
June  19,  addressed  to  Mr.  Willard  J.  Miller, 
Acting  Supervisor  of  Elections,  Dade  County, 
Florida,  has  been  referred  to  me  as  I  as- 
sumed the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Elections 
on  June  1,  1972. 

News  of  your  new  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  state  and  local 
governments  to  carry  out  programs  for  voter 
registration,  and  to  provide  incentives  for  the 
modernization  of  obsolete  registration  proce- 
dures deserves  the  applause  we  are  sure  every 
election  official  in  this  nation  will  give  It. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  this  bill  and  know  of  no  better  way  tlian 
to  give  a  100%  endorsement  to  the  remarks 
you  made  on  March  24,  1972  when  you  pre- 
sented the  bill  in  the  Senate.  Tou  gave  a 
very  accurate  picture  of  the  registration  sit- 
uation as  it  now  exists,  and  the  financial 
assistance  proposed  in  your  bill  certainly  will 
stimulate  action  to  bring  this  most  impor- 
tant function  out  of  its  "horse  and  buggy" 
environment. 

We  expect  our  total  registration  for  the 
general  election  this  year  to  be  around 
650,000,  compared  to  467,239  in  1970,  and  we 
are  still  doing  the  Job  manually.  We  are  In 
the  discussion  stage  on  computerizing  our 
voter  rolls  and  we  are  sure  that  if  some  fed- 
eral financial  assistance  becomes  available  in 
this  respect,  we  will  be  on  data  processing 
much  sooner  than  our  present  expectations. 

Voting  procedures  over  the  nation  have 
been  in  desperate  need  of  upgrading  for  years 
and  we  congratulate  you  most  heartily  for 
initiating  a  program  that  is  bound  to  have 
a  resounding  effect  on  the  system. 
Sincerely, 

Hoke  Welch, 
Assistant  County  Manager  and  Super- 
visor of  Elections. 


August  Uy  1972 
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Office  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 

Honolulu,  HauMii,  July  14.  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate,  , 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I'm  sorry  that  I  m 
late  in  answering  yotir  letter  of  June  19, 1972. 
I  had  been  on  the  mainland,  and  I  am  Just 
catching  up  with  the  work  that  has  pUed 
high  on  my  desk.  ^   ^  .   x 

Regarding  S.  3420  which  you  had  Intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  an 
election  official,  I  feel  that  Its  provisions 
would  aid  UB  tremendously  In  carrying  out 
an  effective  voter  registration  program.  As 
with  many  things,  the  lack  of  money  Is  a 
great  deterrent.  If  your  bill  becomes  law,  the 
financial  assistance  to  be  rendered  by  the 
federal  government  to  state  and  local  Juris- 
dictions would  be  welcomed.  Tour  Ideas  for 
"incentive"  and  "planning"  grants  are  also 
very  sound. 

Ova  office  has  developed  a  Voter  Registra- 
tion Program  that  has  been  highly  success- 
ful. I'm  enclosing  copies  of  the  reports  for 
the  1968  and  1970  programs  which  you  might 
find  of  Interest. 

If  we   can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me  again. 
Aloha  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Morris  T.  Takushi, 
Director  of  Elections. 

Illinois 


Roan,  Grossman,  Sinoer, 
Mauck,  Kaplan  &  Lundic, 
Chicago.  III.,  July  10. 1972. 

Re  S.  3420. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Tout  letter  ex- 
plaining S.  3420  was  addressed  to  me  as  Gen- 
eral Counsel  for  the  Bipartisan  Committee 
for  Absentee  Voters.  Tou  enclosed  a  copy  of 
your  remarks  from  the  Congressional  Record 
along  with  a  draft  of  the  biU.  In  addition 
to  being  General  Counsel  for  the  Bipartisan 
Committee,  I  am  also  Counsel  for  the  IlUnols 
Election  Laws  Commission,  which,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  vigorously  engaged  in 
drafting  a  new  election  code  for  the  State  of 
Illinois  ("Election  Code  of  1972") .  My  com- 
ments on  your  bUl  reflect  my  experiences  in 
the  drafting  of  the  new  election  code  as  well 
as  General  Counsel  for  the  Bipartisan 
Committee. 

The  Election  Code  of  1972.  which  passed 
the  Illinois  Senate  and  which  is  pending  in 
the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  calls 
for,  among  other  things,  rereglstratlon 
throughout  the  State  of  Illinois.  Reflecting 
the  desire  to  obtain  maximum  registration, 
the  proposed  Code  requires  comprehensive 
effort  by  local  registration  officials  to  seek 
out  registration,  rather  than  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  people  to  register  (such  as  only  al- 
lowing registration  In  the  office  of  the  regis- 
tration official).  For  example,  the  Code  pro- 
vides for  mobile  units,  for  deputy  registra- 
tion officials  spread  throughout  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  registration  offictal  and  for  precinct 
registration.  These  three  methods  of  regis- 
tering persons  outside  the  office  of  a  regis- 
tration official  are  optional  In  that  each  reg- 
istration official  need  select  only  one,  al- 
though he  can  adopt  two  or  even  all  three 
methods  outlined. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  rereglstra- 
tlon will  be  an  expensive  procedure.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  the  method  of  registration 
as  now  applied,  and  as  proposed,  will  permit 
computer  techniques  to  be  utilized,  particu- 
larly In  the  area  of  publishing  poll  lists.  Tet 
cost  is  a  substantial  question.  One  of  the 
objections  to  the  Election  Code  of  1972  In 
Illtnois  was  the  question  of  the  cost  of  re- 
registration.  In  the  event  that  S.  3420  should 
become  law,  one  would  hope  that  reregls- 
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tratlon  under  our  law  would  qualify  for  the 
grants  which  you  have  outlined;  so  I  pre- 
sume one  of  the  questions  which  immedi- 
ately arises  regarding  S.  3420  is  whether  ovx 
rereglstratlon  program  would  qualify  for 
the  grant.  Perhaps  you  could  comment  on 
this  question.  ^    ^      .  „„ 

Based  on  our  hearings  in  the  State  of  lui- 
nols.  I  believe  that  the  citizens  of  our  State 
are  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  postcard 
registration  in  Illinois.  One  of  the  basic 
methods  utUized  here  for  identifying  the 
voter  on  Election  Day  Is  the  comparison  of 
his  signature  on  his  application  to  vote  with 
his  signatiure  on  the  registration  record  card. 
In  Massachusetts,  as  you  know,  voter  lists 
are  sent  out,  but  there  is  no  slgnatiuw  of 
the  voter  In  the  precinct  on  ElecUon  Day 
for  comparison  purposes.  Each  person  who 
registers  to  vote  In  Massachusetts  simply 
signs  what  I  believe  is  known  as  the  "police 
list".  The  objection  to  postcard  registration 
m  Illinois  is  that  such  registration  does  not 
assure  that  the  signature  on  the  registration 
card  is  In  fact  the  signature  of  the  voter 
allegedly  registering. 

In  addlUon  to  strong  opinion  among  elec- 
tion officials  that  there  should  be  a  registra- 
tion record  card  In  the  precinct  on  Election 
Day  with  the  signature  of  the  voter  thereon, 
there  Is  also  strong  feeling  that  absentee 
registration  should  be  lUnited.  The  excep- 
tions to  absentee  registration  in  the  pro- 
posed Code  are  In  the  case  of  Americans 
residing  overseas  (as  to  President  and  Vice 
President  only),  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  persons  on  the  business  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  IllUiols  who 
reside  outside  of  Illinois. 

In  summary,  based  on  my  experience  as 
General  Counsel  for  the  Bipartisan  Com- 
mittee for  Absentee  Voters  and  as  Counsel 
for  the  niinois  Election  Laws  Commission,  I 
support  any  legislation  which  encourages 
the  modernization  of  election  procedures. 
Whether  Federal  funding  is  necessary  or 
desirable  involves  some  phUosophlcal  deter- 
minations. If  postcard  registration  antic- 
ipates that  the  signature  of  a  registrant  wUl 
not  be  on  his  card  in  the  precinct  on  Elec- 
tion Day,  I  am  sure  such  revision  In  the  law 
would  be  unacceptable  to  the  vast  majority 
of  persons  Interested  In  election  administra- 
tion In  Illinois. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  would  appre- 
ciate being  advised  as  to  the  future  dis- 
position of  S.  3420. 
CordlaUy, 

FRANBXIN  J.  LUNDING,  Jr. 


Kentucky 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Frankfort,  June  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  ^  „  ,.,. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  19  In  which  you 
enclose  a  copy  of  a  bill  |S.B.  3420]  Intro- 
duced by  you  to  provide  federal  flnanclal  as- 
sistance to  state  and  local  governments  in 
carrying  out  their  voter  registration  pro- 
crams. 

I  am  referring  your  letter  and  bUl  to  our 
newly  created  State  Board  of  Elections  for 
comment  since  It  wUl  have  the  responsibUity 
of  administering  our  registration  and  purga- 
tion laws  on  a  centralized  computer  basis 
pursuant  to  recently  enacted  legislation. 
This  legislation  revises  the  election  laws  of 
Kentucky,  requires  the  rereglstratlon  of  all 
voters  and  as  stated,  computerizes  voter  reg- 
istration. Also,  our  Legislature,  meeting  in 
specUl  session,  has  Just  enacted  legislation 
implementing  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  the  case  of  Dunn  v.  Blumstein,  by  fixing 
the  durational  residential  requirements  at  30 
days  for  all  elections. 

Tour  proposed  bill  could  mean  substantial 
assistance  to  Kentucky  in  reducing  the  finan- 


cial burden  Imposed  by  the  referred  to  leg- 
islation. Thus,  In  view  of  the  bUl's  obvious 
merits,  I  am  sure  that  our  State  Board  of 
Elections  will  soon  favor  you  with  its  reac- 
tion and  comments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  C.  Herdman, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Commonwzaltb  of  Kentucky, 

Office  of  Secretary  of  State, 

Frankfurt.  July  13. 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
VS.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Kennedy:    Walter   C. 
Herdman.    Assistant   Attorney    General    for 
the     Commonwealth     of     Kentucky,     haa 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board 
of  Elections  Senate  Bill  3420  Introduced  by 
you  to  provide  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  In  carrying  out 
voter  registration  programs. 

The  1972  Kentucky  General  Assembly  en- 
acted legislation  which  will  modernize  our 
voter  registration  procedures.  This  legisla- 
tion was  closely  patterned  after  South  Caro- 
lina's election  law  smd  requires  rereglstra- 
tlon of  all  voters  on  a  centralized  computer 
basis.  In  special  session,  our  Legislature  en- 
acted legislation  Implementing  the  Supreme 
Court's  decUlon  In  the  case  of  Dunn  v. 
Bliunsteln. 

Tour  proposed  bill  could.  If  enacted,  mean 
considerable  financial  help  to  Kentucky  and 
would  reduce  the  flnanclal  burden  Imposed 
by  the  above  mentioned  legislation. 

I  have  written  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  Kentucky  requesting  their 
help  in  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  and 
If  there  U  anything  further  our  State  Board 
of  Elections  can  do  to  assist,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thelma  L.  Stovall, 
Chairman.  State  Board  of  Elections. 

Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
Legislative  Research  Commission, 

Frankfurt,  Ky.,  June  30, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
US.  Seiuite. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  June  19,  soliciting  our  views 
on  8.  3420  (proposed  federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  voter  registration) ,  we  can  give 
you  a  preliminary  response.  It  appears  that 
the  ftmds  which  would  laecome  available 
could  be  used  to  implement  a  major  revi- 
sion of  Kentucky  election  law  enacted  in  the 
1972  session.  A  major  provision  of  the  new 
law  requires  a  complete  re-registration  of  aU 
Kentucky  voters  by  our  November,  1973 
elections.  One  of  o\ir  concerns  has  been 
whether  sufficient  resources  wUl  be  available 
to  do  the  Job  as  it  should  be  done.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Governor  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  also  give  general 
support  to  S.  3420,  although  we  are  not 
speaking  for  them. 

If  further  study  suggests  a  more  detailed 
response,  we  will  foUow-up  accordingly. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  W.  Conh, 

Acting  Director. 


Louisiana 
State  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge.  AprU  6.  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,' 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Because  of  an 
exceptionally  heavy  schedule,  I  have  only 
today  had  the  opportunity  to  "digest"  the 
excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Record  you 
sent  me  which  Includes  the  bUl  of  your 
introduction  providing  grants  to  state  and 
local  governments  for  improvement  of  theli 
registration  procedures. 
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1  have  carefully  read  the  provlalons  of 
your  proposal,  and  believe  that  It  would  be 
of  Immeasurable  assistance  to  our  state  and 
Its  communities  in  modernizing  improving 
our  voter  registration. 

Hoping  that  your  bUl  may  have  favorable 
reception,  and  with  sincere  good  wishes,  I 
am, 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Wade  Mahtin,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State. 

Michigan 

CrrT  OF  PlNTON, 

Fejtton,  Mich..  June  26. 1972. 
Hon.  Edwako  M.  Ksnnxst, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  relative  to  SB  3420  which  would 
provide  federal  financial  assistance  to  state 
and  local  governments  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams for  voter  registration. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  durational  resi- 
dence requirements  which  existed  In  many 
of  the  states  and  do  not  feel  qualified  to 
Judge  the  need  for  such  aid  In  any  area  other 
than  my  own.  The  abolishment  of  dura- 
tional residence  requirements  for  voting  in 
all  elections  should  not  Impose  any  undue 
burden  or  expense  In  my  own  case.  Michi- 
gan had  only  required  a  six  month  resi- 
dence In  the  sute  and  abolishing  this  re- 
quirement should  not  affect  our  city  to  any 
great  extent. 

Such  a  program  of  financial  aid  might 
possibly  be  of  great  benefit  to  our  university 
towns  as  they  are  perhaps  the  hardest  hit 
by  several  recent  changes  in  registration 
laws.  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  speak  for 
them  and  if  you  have  not  already  done  so  I 
would  strongly  recommend  that  you  contact 
the  clerks  of  these  university  towns,  par- 
ticularly the  clerks  of  East  Lansing  (Michi- 
gan State  University),  Ann  Arbor  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan),  Kalamazoo  (Western 
Michigan  University),  Ypsllantl  (Eastern 
Michigan  University)  as  well  as  others. 

I  personally  do  not  approve  of  "incentive" 
grants.  I  have  been  working  with  voter  reg- 
istration and  election  procedures  for  eight- 
een years  now  and  I  feel  that  Michigan 
has  an  excellent  system.  My  experience  has 
been  that  those  people  who  are  interested  in 
voting  wUl  expend  a  little  effort  to  see  that 
they  are  registered  and  I  am  vehemently 
opposed  to  "armchair  registration"  and  post 
card  registration.  The  Municipal  Clerks  As- 
sociation of  Michigan  has  worked  long  and 
hard  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections  and 
to  insure  the  conduct  of  orderly  elections 
These  things  are  dependent  upon  up  to  date 
reliable  lists  of  qualified  electors  and  must 
not  be  bogged  down  with  "dead  wood". 

Of  major  concern  to  Michigan  Municipal 
Clerks  at  the  present  time  is  the  outlawing 
of  the  two-year  voter  registration  law  by 
the  Michigan  Supreme  Court.  If  we  are  to 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  purge  our  regis- 
tration rolls  of  those  people  who  do  not  vote 
then  we  are  facing  a  real  problem.  Michigan 
law  requires  that  we  send  a  cancellation  of 
registration  to  a  former  city  or  township 
whenever  we  take  a  registration  and  I  would 
urge  that  this  requirement  in  some  manner 
be  mandatory  throughout  the  United  States. 
Only  through  such  a  program  can  the  du- 
plicates be  eliminated. 

If  you  will  read  the  July  1972  Issue  of  the 
HJIcnONews  published  by  the  American 
University  Institute  of  Election  Adminlstra- 
ton.  Washington,  D.C.  you  will  find  a  report 
on  the  overturning  of  Michigan's  two  year 
law.  As  the  article  states,  we  were  required 
to  mall  a  suspension  to  every  registered 
voter  who  had  not  voted  or  recorded  a 
change  of  address  in  two  years.  The  voter 
had  only  to  sign  the  attached  postcard  and 
return  it  in  order  to  keep  his  registration 
active.  Some  of  our  illustrous  Supreme  Court 
Justices  ruled  that  this  "placed  an  undue 
burden  on  the  voter"!  Such  an  attitude  is 


Incomprehensible  to  me.  Any  voter  who 
found  such  a  procedure  to  be  an  imdue  bur- 
den would  most  certainly  find  it  far  too 
great  a  burden  to  go  to  the  polls  and  cast 
his  votel  Strange  that  no  one  considers  It 
an  undue  burden  on  the  taxpayers  to  foot 
the  bill  for  the  expense  of  carrying  all  this 
deadwood  on  the  rolls,  the  expensive  files 
required  for  the  records,  the  polUng  places 
which  must  be  established  based  on  the 
number  of  registered  voters  and  the  ex- 
pensive voting  machines  which  must  be  pur- 
chased, also  based  on  the  niunber  of  reg- 
istered voters — regardless  of  whether  the 
taxpayer  foots  the  bUl  at  the  federal  level 
or  the  local  level. 

Please,  let's  stop  spoon  feeding  the  people 
and  demand  that  the  voter  accept  a  little  re- 
sponsibility. Voting  is  a  privilege— it  is  also 
a  duty. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Eileen  RoDDT. 

City  Clerk. 

New  Jersey    . 
Mercer  County  Cleek. 
Trenton,  NJ..  July  13.  1972. 
Re  U.S.  Senate  Bill-3420. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  endorsing  the  above  bill. 
I  do  so  without  a  shred  of  pain.  For  a  good 
number  of  years  we  have  had  to  comply  with 
legislation,  on  a  local  level,  which  increased 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  When  a  bUl  of  this 
type  comes  along,  it  is  meaningful  and 
classed  as  a  conservative  piece  of  legislation; 
one  which  will  cut  away  some  of  the  burden 
of  the  Increase  in  cost  of  elections.  May  I 
congratulate  you  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  my  attention  through  our  State  Secretary 
County  Clerk  Edward  A.  Kelly,  Jr.  of  Bur- 
lington County. 

It  la  weU  noted  by  me  that  your  state- 
ments in  the  press  concerning  your  reluc- 
tance to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
and  I,  for  one,  wish  you  were  the  candidate 
and  many,  many  more  who  surround  me  are 
of  the  same  mind.  Good  luck  in  whatever 
you  do. 
Best  regards  to  you  and  your  staff. 
Most  cordially, 

William  H.  Palcey, 
Mercer  County  Clerk. 

County  op  Camden, 
Office  of  the  County  Clerk. 

Camden.  N.J.,  July  19,  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senator,  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  A  copy  of  your 
letter  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Edward  Kelly, 
County  Clerk  of  Burlington  County,  regard- 
ing 83420,  was  referred  to  me  for  comment. 
Please  be  advised  that  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  same  and  If  there  Is  any 
way  in  which  I  may  be  of  assistance  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  S.  Keating, 

County  Clerk. 
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New  BrunsvHck,  N.J._  July  13,  1972 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  and  the  excerpt  from 
the  Congressional  Record  concerning  S.  3420 
As  the  Staff  Director  of  President  Kennedy's 
Commission  on  Registration  and  Voting  Par- 
ticipation, I  am  deeply  interested. 

You  are  quite  correct  In  pointing  out  the 
impact  of  Dunn  v.  Blumstein  on  local  and 
state  election  officials  and  thus  federal  assist- 
ance to  the  states  in  helping  them  meet  the 
potential  massive  influx  of  new  registrations 
is  probably  needed. 

There  is  a  further  problem,  however,  and  I 


am  sure  you  are  aware  of  it,  and  that  is  the 
negative  attitude  of  large  numbers  of  local 
and  state  election  officials  when  it  comes  to 
bending  and  interpreting  llberaUy  their  pow- 
ers to  ease  the  burdens  of  persons  seeking  to 
regteter.  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  League 
of  Women  Voters— National  Municipal 
League's  study.  Administrative  Obstacles  to 
Voting,  which  cites  some  of  the  attitudes 

Nevertheless.  S.  3420  is  a  sound  and  prac- 
ticable bill.  In  particular.  Section  #407,  the 
provision  to  establish  a  voluntary,  nation- 
wide poet  card  registration  system  funded  by 
the  Federal  government  is  interesting  and 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Basically 
this  provision  Is  the  same  as  that  Included  in 
S.  2574,  which  would  have  made  such  a  sys- 
tem mandatory.  However,  it  may  be  benefi- 
cial to  include  in  Section  #407  a  stipulation 
specifying  the  exact  time  and  duration  such 
a  system  would  involve.  For  example  since 
there  is  now  only  a  30-day  deadline  for  reg- 
istration, it  may  be  practicable  to  Implement 
the  postal  regUtration  program  several 
months  prior  to  this  30-day  time  limit  In 
this  way.  there  would  be  sufficient  time  for 
the  cards  to  be  processed,  as  well  as  for  the 
other  administrative  tasks  of  the  State  and 
local  election  officials  to  be  completed. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  on  the  Com- 
mission kept  running  into  for  not  doing 
more  about  registration  was  the  aUeged  fear 
of  fraud.  We  found  the  charges  of  fraud  on 
the  whole  to  be  highly  exaggerated,  but  it  is 
important,  as  your  bill  suggests,  to  devise  pro- 
grams "for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
fraud."  Perhaps  this  assistance  might  Include 
spot  checks  or  "audits"  by  officials  of  the 
Censxxs  Bureau. 

Regarding  the  provision  on  technical  as- 
sistance by  the  Federal  government  In  devel- 
oping and  improving  more  efficient  registra- 
tions in  the  States  and  local  governments 
it  may  be  Instructive  to  examine  the  Cana- 
dian system  of  registration,  long  known  as  a 
model  of  efficiency.  Basically,  what  happens 
is  that  pairs  of  paid  "enumerators"  canvass 
door  to  door  in  each  election  district  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  new  and  accurate  reg- 
isters  of  voters.  In  this  manner,  each  adult 
receives  a  personal  reminder  that  he  is  eligi- 
ble to  vote,  that  an  election  is  imminent 
and  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  him 
to  get  on  the  registration  books  and  go  to 
the  polls.  This  Is  done  In  a  six-day  period 
commencing  49  days  before  the  election  Un- 
der Canadian  law,  printed  lists  of  eligible 
voters  are  made  available  to  each  voter  as 
well  as  being  printed  in  prominent  places 
within  the  election  district.  Anyone  left  off 
the  list  thus  has  the  opportunity  to  have  his 
name  added  by  a  Revising  officer,  who  also 
has  the  authority  to  delete  names  of  persons 
ineligible  to  vote. 

This  system  is  extremely  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful. Independent  spot  checks  have  deter- 
mined that  in  the  most  recent  election  98 
percent  of  all  eUgible  voters  In  Canada  were 
actually  registered.  It  is  quite  possible,  then, 
that  this  kind  of  system  would  also  be  use- 
ful in  this  country,  especially  in  facilitating 
registration  on  the  local  level,  particularly 
in  rural  and  sparsely  populated  areas. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  would  place  the 
burden  for  registering  voters  on  the  govern- 
ment rather  than  on  the  Individual  citizen. 
At  any  rate,  I  hope  you  are  able  to  carry 
S.  3420  and  if  the  is  any  way  I  might  be  of 
assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  O.  Herzberg. 

Executive  Director. 

North  Carolina 
Mecklenburg  County 
Board  of  the  Elections. 
Charlotte,  N.C..  July  31.  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Senator    Kennedy:    Please    excuse 
the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  June  19, 
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1972,  but  this  office  has  been  extremely  busy 
with  a  series  of  local  bond  elections.  We  are 
now  in  the  late  planning  stages  of  our  fall 
voter  registration  campaign,  which  brings  me 
directly  to  your  proposisd  legislation. 

The  complaint  most  often  voiced  when 
election  officials,  such  as  myself,  propose 
massive  registration  efforts  Is  the  excessive 
cost  factor.  Local  government  officials  are 
reluctant  to  spend  tax  dollars  to  enable  those 
to  register  who  might  In  turn  vote  them  out 
of  office.  This  Is  disturbing  to  those  of  \is 
who  oelleve  democracy  benefits  when  every- 
one is  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  to 
participate  In  the  political  process. 

Your  proposal  to  allocate  federal  funds  to 
defray  the  cost  of  voter  registration  efforts  Is 
the  best  method  to  eliminate  the  basic  argu- 
ment against  massive  efforts  to  register  those 
not  now  participants  In  the  political  process. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  specific  effort  to  re- 
ward thoee  who  make  progressive  efforts  and 
increase  the  percentage  of  those  In  their 
jurlBdictions  that  are  registered  to  vote.  To 
those  that  speak  of  "states  rights"  in  the 
field  of  voter  registration,  your  plan  enables 
them  to  provide  Increased  registration  oppor- 
tunities without  additional  cost  from  local 
tax  sources. 

Please  accept  my  thoiights  and  promise  of 
support  in  yoiur  effort  to  provide  access  to  the 
political  process  for  all  people.  If  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance  in  this  effort,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Slncererly  yovurs. 

William  B.  A.  Gulp.  Jr., 
Executive  Secretary,  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty Board  0/  Elections. 

Texas 

The  Senate  or 
the  State  of  Texas, 
Austin,  July  5. 1972. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  I  received  the 
copy  of  your  remarks  and  the  text  of  S.  3420. 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  most  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable approach  to  providing  assistance  to 
state  and  local  governments  In  meeting  new 
voter  registration  requirements.  This  bill  cer- 
tainly answers  the  objections  of  my  local  tax 
assessor  collector  to  the  advent  of  new  voter 
registrants. 

I  will  communicate  my  support  of  this 
measure  to  the  Texas  senators. 

Thank  you  for  sharing  this  Information 
with  me. 

Sincerely, 

Barbara  Jordan. 

Wyoming 

SECRErABY    OF    STATE, 

State  of  Wyoming. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  May  23, 1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
S3420,  the  Voter  Registration  Assistance  Act. 

I  oppose  this  legislation  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  Mailing  postcards  to  every  household  be- 
fore every  election  would  only  confuse  the 
election  process.  The  thousands  of  voters 
presently  on  the  registration  rolls  would  as- 
sume that  they  should  fill  out  the  card  and 
retiirn  it  so  that  the  elections  officials  would 
at  the  last  moment  be  flooded  with  duplicate 
registrations. 

2.  It  sets  up  an  unnecessary  costly  proce- 
dure for  doing  a  Job  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter. 

3.  Since  the  states  are  quickly  adopting 
30-day  residency  requirements  in  accordance 
with  the  Dunn  vs.  Blumfield  decision,  which 
Is  perhaps  the  shortest  period  practicable  If 
registration  lists  are  to  be  computerized, 
there  is  no  need  for  It. 


4.  It  is  presently  possible  for  anyone  to 
register  absentee  by  postcard  who  wishes  to 
do  so. 

5.  Elections  are  much  better  administered 
at  the  local  level  by  election  officials  known 
and  available  to  the  voters. 

6.  If  the  federal  government  Is  to  set  up 
the  provisions  and  dispense  the  funds,  there 
may  be  undue  federal  control. 

smcerely  yours, 

THYHA   THOMSON, 

Secretary  of  State. 


MALNUTRITION,   LEARNING,   AND 
INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  soon  give  its  consideration 
to  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1972,  H.R. 
14896,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  history  of  the  programs  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  goes  back  to 
1946  when  the  National  School  Limch  Act 
was  first  enacted.  In  1954  the  Congress 
authorized  the  special  milk  program, 
providing  cash  grants  to  enable  schools 
to  subsidize  the  price  at  which  fluid  milk 
was  offered  to  children  attending 
schools — which  was  subsequently  broad- 
ened to  include  summer  camps,  settle- 
ment houses,  and  other  nonschool-child 
care  centers.  In  1961  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  was  amended  to  more  ef- 
fectively reach  needy  children  through 
reduced  price  and  free  limches.  In  1966 
the  school  breakfast  program  was 
launched,  along  with  financial  assistance 
to  schools  for  administering  the  lunch 
program  and  in  purchasing  needed 
equipment  to  serve  limches.  In  1968,  fi- 
nancial assistance  was  authorized  to  help 
child  feeding  programs  operated  outside 
of  schools,  such  as  day  care  centers,  and 
summer  feeding  programs.  In  1970  and 
1971  Congress  took  further  actions  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  expand  our  Na- 
tion's child  feeding  programs  by  estab- 
lishing higher  minimum  reimbursement 
rates  to  assist  schools  in  subsidizing  paid 
lunches,  as  well  as  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches. 

The  bill  that  the  Senate  will  consider, 
H.R.  14896,  will  increase  this  financial 
assistance  even  further.  The  additional 
assistance  to  be  provided  under  this  bill 
will  help  further  expand  these  programs 
which  are  so  vitally  important  to  the 
health,  development  and  educational  at- 
tainment of  our  Nation's  children. 

Thirty  other  Senators  and  I  have  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  that  bill — 
amendment  No.  1431  to  H.R.  14896— 
which  will  take  us  yet  another  step  clos- 
er to  ending  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
this  Nation.  Embodied  in  our  amendment 
are  provisions  for  attacking  mal-  and 
sub-nutrition  among  low-income  preg- 
nant and  lactating  women  and  infants 
from  birth  to  age  4  who  are  found  to 
be  a  nutritional  risk  by  competent  med- 
ical authority. 

It  is  during  these  prenatal,  postnatal 
and  preschool  periods  that  sound  nutri- 
tion is  most  critical  in  helping  children 
reach  their  full  intellectual  and  physical 
development  potential.  Nutritional  de- 
ficiencies during  these  developmental 
periods  in  a  child's  life  cause  irreversible 
physical  and  mental  damage. 

In  the  Jime  1972  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Herbert  G. 


Birch,  professor  of  pediatrics  at  Yeshiva 
University  in  Bronx,  N.Y.,  authored  an 
article  entitled  "Malnutrition,  Learning, 
and  Intelligence,"  which  reviews  the 
many  studies  and  experiments  conducted 
on  this  subject  throughout  the  world 
over  the  past  several  decades.  Dr.  Birch's 
article  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  best 
reviews  of  this  entire  subject  on  public 
record  today.  It  is  an  article  that  every 
Member  of  Congress,  every  physician, 
every  school  oflBcial,  every  Government 
bureaucrat  and  every  citizen  of  this 
country  should  take  the  time  to  read  and 
study  carefully.  If  anyone  doubts  the 
value  of  good  nutrition  and  an  adequate 
socioeconomic  environment  to  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  development  of  people. 
Dr.  Birch's  article  will  convince  them 
otherwise. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  Birch's  article  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Malnutrition,  Learning,  and  Intelligence 
(By  Herbert  G.  Birch,  MX)..  Ph.  D.) 

INTRODUCTION 

Research  on  the  relation  of  nutritional 
factors  to  intelligence  and  learning  has 
burgeoned  over  the  past  decade.  Its  resur- 
gence after  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years  of 
quiescence  which  followed  Patterson's  (1930) 
review  of  studies  conducted  In  the  first  three 
decades  of  the  centxiry  reflects  a  number  of 
social  and  historical  currents.  Newly  emerging 
nations  as  well  as  a^lring  underprivileged 
segments  of  the  population  in  more  devel- 
oped parts  of  the  world  have  increasingly 
come  to  be  concerned  by  the  association  of 
social,  cultural  and  economic  disadvantage 
with  depressed  levels  of  Intellect  and  elevated 
rates  of  school  failure.  Attention  has  vari- 
ously been  directed  at  different  component* 
of  the  combined  syndromes  of  disadvantage 
and  poverty  in  an  effort  to  define  the  causei 
for  such  an  association. 

Sociologists,  psychologists  and  educatoi» 
have  advanced  reasons  for  InteUectual  back- 
wardness and  school  failure  relevant  to  thelf 
particular  concerns.  They  have  pointed  to 
particular  patterns  of  chUd  care,  cultural  at- 
mosphere, styles  of  play,  depressed  motiva- 
tion, particular  value  pystems.  and  deficient 
educational  settings  and  Instruction  as  fac- 
tors which  contribute  to  lowered  InteUectual 
level  and  poor  academic  performance  in  die- 
advantaged  children.  The  importance  of  such 
variables  cannot  be  disputed  and  studiee 
and  findings  relevant  to  them  expand  our 
understanding  of  some  of  the  ways  in  whicU 
poor  achievement  levels  are  induced.  How- 
ever, It  would  be  most  unfcHtunate  If  by  rec- 
ognizing the  Importance  of  these  situational, 
psychological  and  experimental  components 
of  the  syndrome  of  disadvantage  we  were  to 
conclude  that  they  represented  the  whole  of 
the  picture  of  even  its  most  decisive  com- 
ponents. Any  analysis  of  the  content  of  pov- 
erty and  disadvantage  rapidly  brings  to  our 
notice  the  fact  that  these  negative  featvirea 
of  the  behavioral  and  educational  environ- 
ment take  place  within  the  pervasive  con- 
text of  low  Income,  poor  housing,  poor  health 
and,  in  general,  defective  circumstances  for 
the  development  of  the  Individual  as  a  bio- 
logic organism  who  interacts  with  the  social, 
cultural  and  educational  circumstances. 

Such  considerations  inevitably  cause  vts  to 
expand  the  range  of  our  concern  to  include 
a  fuller  range  of  factors  contributing  to  low- 
ered intellect  and  school  failure.  In  this 
larger  perspective  the  health  of  the  child 
and,  In  particular,  his  nutritional  opportuni- 
ties must  assume  a  .■■osltlon  of  Importance. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  nu- 
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trttlon  of  the  Individual  Ls  perhaps  the  most 
ubiquitous  factor  affecting  growth,  health 
and  development.  Inadequate  nutrition  re- 
sults In  stunting,  reduced  resistance  to  In- 
fectious disease,  apathy  and  general  behav- 
ioral unresponsiveness.  In  a  fundamental 
sense  it  occupies  a  central  position  in  the 
multitude  of  factors  affecting  the  child's 
development  and  functional  capacity.  It  Is 
therefore  entirely  understandable  that  in  a 
period  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of 
man  and  his  capacities  that  renewed  atten- 
tion has  come  to  be  directed  to  the  relation 
of  nutrition  to  intelligence  and  learning 
abUity. 

As  is  almost  always  the  case  in  new  areas 
of  inquiry,  clarity  of  thought  and  concept 
has  not  kept  pace  with  zeal.  Confusion  has 
resulted  from  extravagant  claims  as  to  the 
unique  contribution  of  malnutrition  to  brain 
impairment  and  intelletcual  deficit.  Further 
confusion  has  been  contributed  by  those  who 
have  with  equal  zeal  sought  to  mimimlze  the 
importance  of  nutritional  factors  and  to 
argue  for  the  primacy  of  social,  genetic,  cul- 
tural, or  familial  variables  in  the  production 
of  deficit.  Little  that  is  useful  emerges  from 
such  sterile  controversy.  It  is  a  truism  that 
malnutrition  occurs  most  frequently  in  those 
segments  of  the  population  who  are  eco- 
nomically, socially  and  culturally  disadvan- 
taged. When  lowered  intellect  Is  demon- 
strated in  malnourished  children  coming 
from  such  groups,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ignore 
a  consideration  of  the  possible  contribution 
of  nutritional  and  health  factors  by  pointing 
to  the  possibility  that  the  children  affected 
are  dull  because  they  are  the  offspring  of 
dull  parents:  or  that  the  general  impover- 
ishment of  their  environments  has  resulted 
in  experimental  deprivations  sufficient  to 
account  for  reduced  Intellectual  function. 

Such  an  argument  implies  that  the  chil- 
dren are  malnourished  because  their  parents 
are  dull  and  that  their  functional  back- 
wardness stems  from  the  same  cause  as  their 
malnutrition.  On  logical  grounds  one  could 
of  course  argue  the  very  opposite  from  the 
same  bodies  of  data.  However,  to  do  so  would 
not  be  to  consider  the  issue  seriously,  but  to 
engage  in  a  debaters  trick.  The  serious  task 
is  to  disentangle,  from  the  complex  mesh  of 
negative  Influences  which  characterize  the 
world  of  disadvantaged  children,  the  par- 
ticular and  interactive  contributions  which 
different  factors  make  to  the  development  of 
depressed  functional  outcomes.  A  responsible 
analysis  of  the  problem,  therefore,  seeks  to 
define  the  particular  role  which  may  be 
played  by  nutritional  factors  in  the  develop- 
ment of  malfunction,  and  the  interaction  of 
this  influence  with  other  circumstances 
affecting  the  child. 

Before  considering  the  ways  in  which 
available  research  permit  us  to  achieve  this 
objective.  It  is  of  Importance  to  clarify  the 
term  malnutrition.  Characteristically,  we  in 
the  United  States  tend  to  react  to  the  word 
In  terms  of  a  crisis  model.  When  we  think  of 
malnutrition  our  imaginations  conjure  up 
Images  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  have  visions  of 
famines  In  India,  of  victims  of  tj^phoons.  and 
of  young  Blafrans  starved  by  war.  These 
image's  reflect  only  a  highly  visible  tip  of  an 
Iceberg.  Intermittent  and  marginal  Incomes 
as  well  as  a  technology  which  Is  inadequate 
to  support  a  population  result  less  often  in 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  starvation 
than  in  subclinical  malnutrition  or  what 
Brock  (1961)  has  called  "dietary  subnutrl- 
tion  .  .  defined  as  any  impairment  of 
functional  efficiency  of  body  systems  which 
can  be  corrected  by  better  feeding."  Such 
subnutrltion  when  present  in  populations  Is 
reflected  in  stunting,  disproportions  in 
growth,  and  a  variety  of  anatomic,  physio- 
logic, and  behavioral  abnormalities  (Birch 
and  Oussow,  1970).  Our  principal  concern  in 
this  country  Is  with  these  chronic  or  inter- 
mittent aspects  of  nutritional  Inadequacy. 

In  less  high!v  developed  regions  of  the 
world,  and  indeed   in   the  United  States  as 


well,  chronic  subnutrltion  is  not  Infrequently 
accompanied  by  dramatic  manifestations  of 
acute,  severe,  and  if  untreated,  lethal  mal- 
nutrition, particularly  in  infants  and  young 
children.  These  illnesses  variously  reflected 
in  the  syndromes  of  marasmus,  kwashiorkor, 
and  marasmlc-kwashlorkor  are  conditions 
deriving  from  acute  exacerbations  of  chronic 
subnutrltion  which  in  different  degrees  re- 
flect caloric  deficiency,  inadequacy  of  pro- 
tein in  the  diet,  or  a  combination  of  both 
states  of  affairs.  Studies  of  children  who  re- 
cover from  such  disorders  provide  signiflcant 
Information  on  the  effects  of  profound  nutri- 
tional inadequacy  on  behavioral  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  already  mentioned  con- 
ditions, malnutrition  has  classically  been 
manifested  as  a  consequence  of  the  Inade- 
quate Ingestion  of  certain  essential  food 
substances.  The  diseases  of  vitamin  lack,  such 
as  scurvy,  rickets,  pellagra,  and  beri-beri.  as 
well  as  the  iron  deficiency  anemias  are  rep- 
resentative of  this  class  of  disorders. 

None  of  the  foregoing  should  be  confused 
with  the  term  hunger,  which  has  often  In- 
discriminately been  used  as  a  synonym  for 
malnutrition.  Hunger  Is  a  subjective  state 
and  should  not  be  used  as  the  equivalent 
of  malnutrition,  which  is  an  objective  con- 
dition of  physical  and  physiologic  subopti- 
mum.  Clearly,  malnourished  children  may  be 
himgry.  but  equally,  hungry  children  may 
be  well  nourished. 

With  these  Introductory  considerations  in 
mind  we  can  now  approach  a  series  of  ques- 
tions. We  shall  be  concerned  with  two  issues: 
First,  what  is  the  state  of  sound  knowledge 
of  the  relation  of  malnutrition  in  Its  vari- 
ous forms  to  intellect  and  learning  and  what 
Is  the  significance  of  the  evidence  for  psy- 
chology and  education.  And  second,  what  are 
the  Implications  of  the  evidence  for  Improved 
functioning. 

THE    EVIDENCE 

A  number  of  model  systems  have  been  used 
to  explore  the  relationship  of  malnutrition 
to  behavior.  At  the  human  level  these  have 
consisted  of:  a)  compsiratlve  studies  of  well- 
and  poorly-grown  segments  of  children.  In 
populations  at  risk  of  malnutrition  In  In- 
fancy; b)  of  retrospective  follow-up  studies 
of  the  antecedent  nutritional  experiences  of 
well-functioning  and  poorly-functlonlng 
children  In  such  populations;  c)  of  inter- 
vention studies  in  which  children  In  the  poor 
risk  popvilation  were  selectively  supple- 
mented or  unsupplemented  during  Infancy 
and  a  comparative  evaluation  made  of  func- 
tioning the  supplemented  and  unsupple- 
mented groups:  d)  foUow-up  studies  of  clin- 
ical cases  hospitalized  for  severe  malnutri- 
tion in  early  childhood:  and  e)  intergenera- 
tlonal  studies  seeking  to  relate  the  degree  to 
which  conditions  for  risk  of  malnutrition  in 
the  present  generation  of  children  derived 
from  the  malnutrition  or  subnutrltion  ex- 
perienced by  their  mothers  when  these  latter 
were  themselves  children.  Studies  of  human 
populations  have  been  supplemented  by  a 
variety  of  animal  models. 

These  animal  studies  have  been  a)  direct 
comparative  follow-up  Investigations  of  the 
effects  of  nutritional  difficulties  In  early  life 
on  subsequent  behavioral  competence  and 
b)  the  study  of  the  cumulative  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition when  successive  generations  of 
animals  have  been  exposed  to  conditions  of 
nutritional  stress.  The  available  evidence  will 
be  considered  in  relation  to  these  investiga- 
tive models. 

In  two  of  our  reports  (Cravloto,  DeLlcardle 
and  Birch,  1966;  Birch,  1970)  we  have  re- 
viewed many  of  the  earlier  studies  which 
have  sought  to  explore  the  association  be- 
tween malnutrition  and  the  development  of 
intellect  and  learning.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete study  of  the  relation  of  growth  achieve- 
ment to  neurolntegratlve  competence  in 
children  living  in  environments  In  which  se- 
vere malnutrition  and  chronic  subnutrltion 


are  endemic  is  our  study  of  Ouatemalan  rural 
Indian  children.  The  children  lived  in  a 
village  having  a  significant  prevalence  level 
of  both  severe  acute  malnutrition  and  pro- 
longed subnutrltion  during  infancy  and  the 
preschool  years.  At  school  age,  relatively  well- 
nourished  children  were  identified  as  those 
with  the  lowest  growth  achievements  for  age. 
On  the  basis  of  this  reasoning,  two  groups  of 
children  were  selected  from  all  village  chil- 
dren in  the  age  range  6  to  11  years.  These 
groups  encompassed  the  tallest  and  shortest 
quartiles  of  height  distributions  at  each  age 
for  the  total  population  of  village  children. 
In  order  to  avoid  problems  associated  with 
the  use  of  Intelligence  tests  as  measures  of 
functioning  in  pre-lndustrlal  communities, 
levels  of  development  in  the  tall  and  short 
groups  were  compared  by  means  of  evalu- 
ating Intersensory  Integrative  competence  by 
a  method  developed  by  Birch  and  Lefford 
(1963) .  In  this  method  of  evaluation  children 
are  required  to  Judge  whether  geometric 
forms  presented  in  different  sensory  modali- 
ties are  the  same  or  different.  Competence  in 
making  such  judgments  follow  a  clearly  de- 
fined developmental  course  In  normal  chil- 
dren In  the  age  range  studied. 

At  all  ages  taller  children  exhibited  higher 
levels  of  neurolntegratlve  competence  than 
did  the  shorter  group.  Overall,  the  shorter 
children  lagged  by  two  years  behind  their 
taller  agemates  in  the  competence  which 
they  exhibited  in  processing  Information 
across  sensory  systems. 

In  order  to  control  for  the  possibility  that 
height  differences  were  reflecting  differences 
in  antecedent  nutritional  status  rather  than 
familial  differences  in  stature,  the  child's 
height  was  correlated  with  that  of  the  par- 
ents. The  resulting  correlation  was  extremely 
low  and  insignificant.  This  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  finding  in  the  same  ethnic 
group  living  in  more  adequate  nutritional 
circumstances.  Under  these  latter  conditions 
the  height  of  chlldren>correlates  significantly 
with  that  of  their  parents. 

Secondly,  it  was  possible  that  the  shorter 
children  were,  in  the  community  at  risk  as 
well  as  in  communities  not  at  risk  of  malnu- 
trition, merely  exhibiting  generalized  devel- 
opmental lag  both  for  stature  and  for  neuro- 
lntegratlve maturation.  However,  no  differ- 
ences in  neurolntegratlve  competence  at- 
tached to  differences  In  stature  in  the  chil- 
dren not  exposed  to  endemic  malnutrition. 

And  finally.  It  was  possible  that  the  shorter 
children  came  from  home  environments  sig- 
nificantly lower  in  socioeconomic  status, 
housing  and  parental  education,  and  that 
both  the  malnutrition  and  the  reduced  neu- 
rolntegratlve competence  stemmed  Independ- 
ently from  these  environmental  deficits. 
When  differences  in  these  factors  were  con- 
trolled they  did  not  erase  the  differences  in 
Intersensory  integrative  competence  between 
children  of  different  growth  achievements  for 
age  in  the  community  at  nutritional  risk. 

Over  the  past  several  years  replications  of 
this  study  have  been  conducted  in  Mexico  by 
Cravloto  and  OeLlcardie  (1968) ,  and  in  India 
by  Champakam  et  al.  1968).  In  addition, 
Cravloto.  Esplnoza  and  Birch  (1967)  have 
examined  another  aspect  of  neurolntegra- 
tlve competence  and  audltory-vlsual  inte- 
gration. In  Mexican  children  of  school  age. 
Once  again  in  children  in  communities  at 
risk  of  malnutrition  differences  in  growth 
achievement  at  school  age  were  refiected  In 
differences  in  audltory-vlsual  integration 
favoring  the  taller  children.  These  latter 
findings  are  of  particular  Importance  because 
of  the  demonstrated  association  between 
such  competence  and  the  ability  to  acquire 
primary  reading  skill  (Birch  and  Belmont, 
1964.  1965;   Kahn  and  Birch,  1968). 

A  major  consideration  in  interpreting  the 
findings  of  all  these  studies  is  the  fact  that 
antecedent  malnutrition  is  being  Inferred 
from  differences  in  height  rather  than  by 
direct  observation  of  dietary  Intakes  during 
the  growing  years.  However,  a  multitude  of 
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data  from  earlier  studies  beginning  with 
those  of  Boas  (1910)  on  growth  differences 
in  successive  generations  of  children  of  Jew- 
ish immigrants,  of  Greulich  (1958)  on  the 
Height  of  Japanese  Inunigrants,  of  Boyd-Orr 
n936)  on  secular  trends  In  the  height  of 
British  children,  of  MltcheU  (1962,  1964)  on 
the  relation  of  nutrition  to  stature,  of  Bou- 
tourllne-Toung  (1962)  on  ItaUan  children  as 
well  as  the  recent  study  of  heights  of  12- 
year-old  Puerto  Rloan  boys  in  New  Yarlt 
City  by  Abramowlcz  (1969)  all  support  the 
validity  of  such  an  inference. 

It  should  be  noted  too  that  findings  simi- 
lar to  those  obtained  In  the  Guatemalan 
and  Mexican  studies  have  been  reported  by 
Pek  Hien  Ltang  et  al.  (1967)  from  XndonesU. 
and  Stoch  and  Smythe  (1963,  1968)  from 
South  Africa.  In  the  Indonesian  study  107 
children  between  5  and  12  years  of  age  all 
deriving  from  lower  socioeconomic  groups 
were  studied.  Forty-six  of  these  chUdren  had 
been  classified  as  malnourished  during  a  pre- 
vious investigation  into  nutritional  status 
in  the  area  carried  out  some  years  earlier. 
All  children  were  tested  on  the  WISC  and 
Goodenough  tests  with  scores  showing  a 
clear  advantage  for  the  better-grown  and 
currently  better-nourished  children.  More- 
over, the  data  Indicated  that  the  shortest 
ChUdren  were  markedly  over-represented  in 
the  group  that  had  been  found  to  be  mal- 
nourished in  the  earlier  survey,  with  the 
largest  deficits  in  IQ  found  to  be  associated 
with  the  poorest  prior  nutritional  status, 

Stoch  and  Smythe  have  carried  out  a  semi- 
longltudlnal  study  of  two  groups  of  South 
African  Negro  children,  one  Judged  in  early 
childhood  to  be  grossly  underweight  due  to 
malnutrition,  and  the  other  considered  ade- 
quately nourished.  At  school  age,  the  mal- 
nourished children  as  a  group  had  a  mean 
IQ  which  was  22.6  points  lower  than  that 
of  the  comparison  group.  Moreover,  these 
relative  differences  were  sustained  through 
adolescence.  Unfortunately,  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  findings  in  this  study  Is  made 
difficult  because  the  better-nourished  chil- 
dren came  from  better  families  and  had  a 
variety  of  nursery  and  school  experiences 
unshared  by  the  poorly  grown  children. 

Comparative  studies  of  differential  cog- 
nitive achievement  in  better  and  less  well- 
nourished  groups  in  communities  at  high 
levels  of  subnutrltion  have  been  supple- 
mented by  a  relatively  large  number  of  fol- 
low-up evaluations  of  children  who  had  been 
hospitalized  for  serious  nutritional  illness 
(marasmus  or  kwashiorkor)  in  infancy.  As 
will  be  recalled  from  our  earlier  remarks, 
marasmus  is  a  disorder  produced  by  an  in- 
sufficient intake  of  proteins  and  calories  and 
tends  to  be  most  common  in  the  first  year 
of  life.  Kwashiorkor — a  syndrome  produced 
by  inadequate  protein  intake  accompanied 
by  a  relatively  adequate  caloric  level,  or  in  Its 
marasmic  form  associated  with  reduced 
calories  as  well.  Is  more  conunon  In  the 
post-weanllng  between  9  months  and  2  years 
of  age. 

As  early  as  1960  Waterlow,  Cravloto  and 
Stephen  (1960)  reported  that  children  who 
suffered  from  such  severe  nutritional  illnesses 
exhibited  delays  in  language  acquisition.  In 
Yugoslavia,  Cabak  and  Najdanvic  (1965) 
compared  the  IQ  levels  of  children  hospital- 
ized for  malnutrition  at  less  than  12  months 
of  age  with  that  of  healthy  children  of  the 
same  social  stratum  and  reported  a  reduced 
IQ  in  the  previously  hospitalized  group.  Of 
perhaps  greater  interest  was  their  report  of 
a  significant  correlation  between  the  severity 
of  the  child's  Illness  on  admission  as  esti- 
mated in  his  deficit  of  expected  weight  for 
age  with  depression  of  IQ  in  the  school  years. 
Indian  workers  (Champakam,  et  al.  1968) 
studied  many  variables  in  a  group  of  19  chU- 
dren who  between  18  and  36  months  of  age 
had  been  hospitalized  and  treated  for  kwa- 
shiorkor. When  compared  at  school  age  with 


a  well-matched  control  group  significantly 
depressed  IQ  was  found  in  the  children  pre- 
viously severely  malnourished. 

In  order  to  control  more  fully  for  differ- 
ences in  the  child's  genetic  antecedents  mi- 
croenvironment,  which  may  still  exist  even 
when  more  general  controls  for  social,  class 
and  general  circumstances  are  used  in  the 
selection  of  a  comparison  group,  we  in  two 
studies  (Birch  Cravloto  et  al.  in  press,  1971) 
and  Hertzlg,  Birch,  Tlzard  and  Richardson,  In 
preparation,  1971)  have  compared  children 
previously  malnourished  In  infancy  with 
their  siblings  as  well  as  with  chUdren  of  slm- 
Uar  social  background.  In  the  first  of  these 
studies  Intelligence  at  school  age  was  com- 
pared in  37  previously  malnourished  Mexican 
children  and  their  siblings.  The  malnour- 
ished ChUdren  had  all  been  hospitalized  for 
kwashiorkor  between  the  age  of  6  and  30 
months.  The  siblings  had  never  experienced 
a  bout  of  severe  malnutrition  requiring  hos- 
pitalization. Sibling  controls  were  all  within 
3  years  of  age  of  the  index  cases.  Full  scale 
WISC  IQ  of  the  index  cases  was  13  points 
lower  than  that  of  the  sibling  controls.  Ver- 
bal and  Performance  differences  were  of  sim- 
ilar magnitude  and  in  the  same  direction.  All 
differences  were  significant  at  less  than  the 
0.01  per  cent  level  of  confidence.  These  find- 
ings are  in  agreement  with  those  of  the 
Yugoslav  and  Indian  workers  and  the  use  of 
sibling  controls  removes  a  potential  contami- 
nant for  interpretation. 

In  the  second  study,  Hertzig.  et  al.  (in 
preparation,  1971)  a  large  sample  of  74  Ja- 
maican ChUdren,  all  males,  who  had  been 
hospitalized  for  severe  malnutrition  before 
they  were  two  years  of  age  were  compared 
with  their  brothers  nearest  in  age,  and  with 
their  Classmates  whose  blrthdate  was  closest 
to  their  own.  All  chUdren  were  between  6  and 
11  years  of  age  at  follow-up.  On  examina- 
tion, neurologic  status,  intersensory  com- 
petence, inteUectual  level,  and  a  variety  of 
language  and  perceptual  and  motor  abilities 
were  evaluated.  Intellectual  level  was  signifi- 
cantly lower  In  the  index  cases  than  in  either 
the  siblings  or  the  classmate  comparison 
groups.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  order  of 
competence  placed  the  classmate  compari- 
son group  at  the  highest  level,  the  index 
cases  at  the  lowest,  and  the  sitae  at  an  Inter- 
mediate level.  The  depressed  level  of  the 
siblings  in  relation  to  classmates  suggests 
one  disadvantage  In  sibling  studies.  Clearly, 
the  presence  of  a  chUd  hospitalized  for 
severe  malnutrition  identifies  a  famUy  in 
which  all  ChUdren  are  at  a  high  level  of  risk 
for  signiflcant  undernutrition  on  a  chronic 
basis,  the  Index  chUd  merely  representing  an 
instance  of  acute  exacerbation  of  this  chron- 
ic marginal  state.  Therefore,  the  index 
cases  and  slbs  are  similar  In  that  they  share 
a  common  chronic  exposure  to  subnutrl- 
tion and  differ  only  in  that  the  Index  cases 
have  experienced  a  superimposed  episode  of 
acute  nutritional  iUness  as  well.  Thus,  the 
use  of  sibling  controls,  in  fact,  does  not  com- 
pare malnotu-lshed  with  non-malnourlshed 
children.  Rather,  It  determined  whether  sib- 
lings who  differ  In  their  degree  of  exposure 
to  nutritional  risk  differ  In  intellectual  out- 
comes and  supports  the  view  that  graded  de- 
grees of  malnutrition  result  In  graded  levels 
of  Intellectual  sequelae. 

Other  foUow-up  studies  of  actitely  mal- 
nourished chUdren  such  as  those  of  Cravloto 
and  Robles  (1966)  In  Mexico,  PoUltt  and  Gra- 
noff  (1967)  in  Peru,  Botha-Antoun.  Baba- 
yan  and  Harfouche  (1968  in  Lebanon,  and 
Chase  and  Martin  (1970)  in  Denver,  have  all 
been  shorter-term  followups  of  younger 
ChUdren.  (Cravloto  and  Robles  (1965)  studied 
the  developmental  course  of  returning  com- 
petence In  children  hospitalized  for  malnu- 
trition during  the  period  of  their  treatment 
and  recovery  whUe  in  hospital.  Their  findings 
indicated  that  behavioral  recovery  was  less 
complete  In  the  youngest  chUdren  (hospital- 
ized before  6  months  of  age)  than  in  older 


children.  They  posed  the  possibility  that  this 
earliest  period  of  infancy  was  the  one  most 
critical  fo.  Insult  to  developing  brain  and 
thus  to  eventual  inteUectual  outcome.  How- 
ever, the  study  of  Jamaican  chUdren  (in 
preparation — 1971)  does  not  have  findings 
which  support  this  possibility.  In  that  study 
approximately  equal  numbers  of  children 
having  experienced  an  acute  episode  of  mal- 
nutrition in  each  of  the  four  semesters  of 
the  first  two  years  of  life  were  examined. 
Equivalent  depression  of  IQ  was  found  to 
characterize  each  of  the  groups  when  these 
were  separated  by  age  at  hospitalization. 

In  the  Lebanese  (1968),  Peruvian  (1967) 
and  Venezuelan  (1963)  short-term  follow-up 
studies  depression  in  intellectual  level  tended 
to  be  found  in  the  index  cases.  In  the  Amer- 
ican study  (1970)  and  In  a  ChUean  study 
(Monckeberg,  1968)  the  findings  have  shown 
depression  in  intellectual  function  in  the 
preschool  years  in  chUdren  hospitalized  for 
malnutrition  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
The  American  investigators  working  in 
Colorado  found  that  20  children  who  had 
been  hospitalized  for  malnutrition  before 
the  age  of  one  year  had  a  mean  develop- 
mental quotient  on  the  Yale  Revised  De- 
velopment Examination  which  was  17  points 
lower  than  that  achieved  by  a  matched  con- 
trol group  of  chUdren  who  had  not  been 
malnourished.  AU  of  these  studies  suggest 
strongly  that  malnutrition  of  severe  degree 
in  early  life  tends  to  depress  the  intellectual 
functioning  et  later  ages. 

In  summary,  the  follow-up  studies  of  chU- 
dren who  have  been  exposed  to  hospitaliza- 
tion for  a  bout  of  severe  acute  malnutrition 
In  Infancy  Indicate  an  association  of  sig- 
nificant degree  between  such  exposure  and 
reduced  intellectual  level  at  school  age.  The 
studies,  Involving  careful  social  class  con- 
trols and  sibship  comparisons,  suggest  that 
it  Is  not  general  environmental  deprivation 
but  rather  factors  which  are  uniquely  re- 
lated to  the  occurrence  of  severe  malnutri- 
tion that  are  contributing  to  a  depression 
in  intellectual  outcome.  However,  there  is 
some  indication  that  different  degrees  of 
recovery  may  be  associated  with  different 
post-Ulness  conditions.  Thus,  urban  and 
rural  differences  in  intellectual  outcomes  are 
reported  in  the  sibship  comparison  studies 
of  Jamaican  chUdren  earlier  referred  to  (In 
preparation,  1971 ) . 

The  fact  of  such  an  association  provides 
strongly  suggestive  but  by  no  means  defini- 
tive evidence  that  malnutrition  directly 
affects  intellectual  competence.  As  Cravloto. 
DeLlcardle  and  Birch  (1966)  have  pointed 
out,  at  least  three  possibilities  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  effort  to  define  a  causal  link- 
age. The  simplest  hypothesis  would  be  that 
malnutrition  directly  affects  inteUect  by  pro- 
ducing central  nervous  system  damage.  How- 
ever, it  may  also  contribute  to  InteUectual 
Inadequacies  as  a  consequence  of  the  child's 
loss  in  learning  time  when  ill,  of  the  Influ- 
ences of  hospitalization,  and  of  prolonged 
reduced  responsiveness  after  recovery. 

Moreover,  it  Is  possible  that  partictUar  ex- 
posures to  malnutrition  at  partictUar  ages 
may  in  fact  interfere  with  development  at 
critical  points  in  the  child's  growth  course 
and  so  provide  either  abnormalities  In  the 
sequential  emergence  of  competence  or  a  re- 
direction of  developmental  course  tn  unde- 
Blred  directions.  Although  certain  of  tlaeee 
poaalbllltles  (such  as  hospitalization  and 
post-Ulness  opportunities  for  recovery)  can 
be  explored  in  chUdren,  others  for  moral  and 
ethical  reasons  cannot.  Thus,  it  Is  Impermis- 
sible to  establish  appropriate  experimental 
models  either  for  Interfering  with  develop- 
ment at  critical  periods,  or  for  inducing 
brain  damage.  The  approach  to  these  prob- 
lems requires  either  detailed  analyses  of  nat- 
urally occurring  cUnlcal  models  or  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  animal  investiga- 
tions. 
Animal  models  of  the  effects  of  malnutrt- 
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tlon  oa  bnUn  and  behavior  hav«  be«n  \tuA 
to  study  the  Issue  with  a  degree*  ef  control 
that  Is  quite  Impossible  In  human  tnvestlgs- 
tlon.  In  a  series  of  pioneering  Invefltlgatlona 
(Widdow«on,  1966,  Oobblng,  1964,  Davison 
and  Dobblng,  1966)  have  demonstratsct  that 
both  severe  and  modest  degrees  of  nutrttlon- 
al  deprivation  experienced  by  the  animal  at 
a  time  when  Its  nervous  system  was  develop- 
ing most  rapidly  results  in  reduced  brain 
size  and  In  deficient  myellnatlon.  These  def- 
icits are  not  made  up  In  later  life  even  when 
the  animal  has  been  placed  on  an  excellent 
diet  subsequent  to  the  period  of  nutritional 
deprivation. 

More  recent  studies  (Zamenhof,  1968)  as 
well  as  by  Wlnlck  (1968)  have  demonstrated 
that  the  deprivation  Is  also  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  In  brain  cell  number.  This  latter 
effect  has  been  demonstrated  too  in  human 
brain  in  Infants  who  have  died  of  severe 
early  malnutrition  (Wlnlck  and  Rosso,  1969). 

Enzymatic  maturation  and  development  In 
brain  is  also  affected,  and  Chase  et  al.,  (1967, 
1970)  have  demonstrated  defective  enz3mie 
organization  in  the  brains  of  malnourished 
organisms. 

In  all  of  these  studies  the  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  the  effects  of  malnutrition  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  time  in  the  organism's 
life  at  which  It  Is  experienced.  In  some  or- 
ganisms the  effects  are  most  severe  if  the  nu- 
tritional insult  occurs  in  the  prenatal  pe- 
riod. In  others  during  early  postnatal  life. 

Some  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of 
evidence  has  occurred  because  of  the  use  of 
different  species,  since  in  different  organisms 
the  so-called  critical  periods  occur  at  differ- 
ent points  in  the  developmental  course.  Thus, 
in  pigs'  brains,  growth  and  differentiation  is 
occurring  most  rapidly  in  the  period  prior  to 
birth,  whereas  In  the  rat  the  most  rapid 
growth  occurs  when  the  animal  is  a  nursling. 
In  human  beings  the  period  for  rapid  growth 
is  relatively  extended  and  extendi  from  mid- 
gestation  through  the  first  six  through  nine 
months  of  postnatal  life.  In  man,  the  brain 
is  adding  weight  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two 
mg  nilnute  at  birth  and  goes  from  25  per 
cent  of  Us  adult  weight  at  birth  to  70  per 
cent  of  its  adult  weight  at  one  year  of  age. 
After  this  age,  growth  continues  more  slowly 
until  final  size  Is  achieved.  Differentiation 
as  well  as  growth  occurs  rapidly  during  the 
critical  periods,  with  myellnatlon  and  cel- 
lular differentiation  tending  to  parallel 
changes  in  size. 

Since  brain  growth  in  different  species  is 
occurring  at  different  points  in  the  life  course 
it  is  apparent  that  deprivations  that  are  ex- 
perienced at  the  same  chronologic  ages  and 
life  stages  will  have  different  effects  in  dif- 
ferent species.  Thus  deprivation  during  early 
postnatal  life  will  have  little  or  no  effect 
upon  brain  size  and  structure  in  an  organism 
whose  brain  growth  has  largely  been  com- 
pleted dvirlng  gestation.  Conversely,  intrau- 
terine malnutrition  is  lUcely  to  have  only 
trivial  effects  on  the  growth  of  the  brain  in 
species  in  which  the  most  rapid  period  for 
brain  development  has  occvured  poetnatally. 
When  these  factors  are  taken  into  account 
the  data  leave  no  doubt  that  the  coincidence 
of  njalnutrition  with  rapid  brain  growth  re- 
sults in  decreased  brain  size  and  in  altered 
brain  oompoeitlon. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  If  brain  growth  In 
terms  of  cell  number  were  to  be  viewed  as 
the  only  deflners  of  n^id  change  and  thus  of 
critical  periodicity.  In  the  human  Infant, 
neuronal  cell  number  is  most  probably  fully 
defined  before  the  end  of  intrauterine  life. 
Thereafter,  through  the  first  9  months  of 
postnatal  life,  cell  replication  is  that  of  glial 
cells,  a  process  which  terminates  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year.  However,  myellnatlon  con- 
tinues for  many  years  thereafter  as  does  the 
proliferation  of  dendrite  branchings  and 
other  features  of  brain  organization.  It  is 
most  probable,  therefore,  that  in  man  the 
period  of  vulnerability  extends  well  beyond 
the  first  year  of  life  and  Into  the  preschool 


period.  Such  a  position  is  supported  by  the 
findings  of  CliamiTakam  et  al.  (1968).  These 
workers,  it  will  be  recalled,  found  significant 
effects  on  intellect  in  their  group  of  mal- 
nourlslMd  children  who  had  experienced 
severe  malnutrition  when  they  were  between 
18  and  36  months  of  age. 

Other  workers  who  have  used  animal 
models  have  sought  to  study  the  effects  of 
malnutrition  on  behavioral  outcomes,  rather 
than  on  brain  structure  and  biochemical 
organization.  The  typical  design  of  these 
studies  are  Investigations  in  which  animals 
have  been  raised  upon  diets  which  were  in- 
adequate with  respect  to  certain  food  sub- 
stances, or,  in  which  general  caloric  Intake 
has  been  reduced  without  an  alteration  In 
the  quality  of  the  nutriments.  Such  animals 
have  then  been  compared  with  normally 
nourished  members  of  the  species  wtth  re- 
spect to  maze  learning,  avoidance  condition- 
ing, and  open  field  behavior.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  the  investigations  have  suffered  from 
one  or  another  defects  in  design  which  make 
it  difficult  to  Interpret  the  findings.  Though 
in  general  the  nutritionally  deprived  orga- 
nisms have  tended  to  be  disadvantaged  as 
learners,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  whether  this  Is 
the  result  of  their  food  lacks  at  critical  points 
in  development  or  whether  the  differences 
observed  stem  from  the  different  handling, 
caging,  and  litter  experiences  to  which  the 
well-  and  poorly-notu-ished  animals  were  ex- 
posed. Moreover,  in  a  considerable  number 
of  studies  food  or  avoidance  motivation  have 
been  used  as  the  reinforcers  of  learning. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  (Mandler,  1958; 
Elliott  and  King,  I960:  Barnes,  et  al.  1968; 
Levitsky  and  Barnes,  1969)  that  nutritional 
deficiency  In  early  life  affects  later  feeding 
behavior.  Consequently.  It  is  difllcnit  to  know 
whether  the  early  deprivation  has  affected 
food  motivation  or  whether  it  has  affected 
learning  capacity.  The  use  of  learning  situa- 
tions which  do  not  involve  food,  but  are 
based  upon  aversive  reinforcement,  do  not 
remove  difficulties  for  interpretation,  since 
early  malnutrition  modifies  sensitivity  to 
such  negative  stimuli  (Levitsky  and  Barnes, 
1970) . 

One  must  therefore  recognize  that  at  pres- 
ent, although  the  animal  evidence  suggests 
that  early  malnutrition  may  influence  later 
learning  and  behavior,  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. Moreover,  when  learning  has  been 
deleterlously  affected,  the  mechanisms 
through  which  this  effect  has  been  mediated 
is  by  no  means  clear.  What  is  required  is  a 
systematic  series  of  experiments  in  which  be- 
havioral effects  are  more  clearly  defined,  and 
In  which  the  use  of  prop>er  experimental  de- 
signs accompanied  by  appropriate  controls 
permits  the  nature  of  the  mechanisms  af- 
fected to  be  Ijetter  delineated. 

Thus  far  both  in  our  consideration  of  the 
human  and  animal  evidence  we  have  been 
considering  the  direct  effects  of  nutritional 
deprivation  on  the  developing  organism. 
Clearly,  this  Is  too  limited  a  consideration 
of  the  problem.  It  has  long  been  known 
(Boyd-Orr,  1936)  that  nutritional  influences 
may  be  Intergenerational  and  that  the  growth 
and  functional  capacity  of  an  individual  may 
be  affected  by  the  growth  experiences  and 
nutrition  of  his  mother.  In  particular  the 
nutritional  history  of  the  mother  and  Its 
effect  upon  her  growth  may  significantly  af- 
fect her  competence  as  a  reproducer.  In  its 
turn,  this  reproductive  inadequacy  may  af- 
fect the  intrauterine  and  birth  experiences 
of  the  offspring. 

Bernard  (1952)  working  in  Scotland  has 
clearly  demonstrated  the  association  between 
a  woman's  nutritional  history  and  her  pelvic 
type.  He  compared  one  group  of  stunted 
women  in  Aberdeen  with  well-grown  women 
and  found  that  34  per  cent  of  the  shorter 
women  had  abnormal  pelvic  shapes  conducive 
to  disordered  pregnancy  and  delivery  as  com- 
pared with  7  per  cent  of  the  well-grown 
vromen  with  whom  they  were  compared. 
Oreullch,  Thorns  and  Twaddle   (1939)   stUl 


earlier  had  reported  that  the  rounded  or  long 
oval  pelvis  which  appears  to  be  functlonaUy 
superior  for  chlldbearing  was  made  more 
common  Id,  well-off,  well-grown  women  than 
In  economically  lesa-prlvUeged  clinic  patients. 
They  further  noted,  as  had  Bernard,  that 
these  pelvic  abnormallUes  were  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  shortness. 

Sir  Ougald  Baird  and  bis  colleagues  In  the 
City  of  Al>erdeen,  Scotland,  have  from  1947 
onward  conducted  a  continuing  series  of 
studies  on  the  total  population  of  births  to 
this  city  of  200,000  In  an  effort  to  define  the 
patterns  of  biologic  and  social  interactions 
which  contribute  to  a  women's  growth  at- 
tainments and  to  her  functional  compietence 
in  chlldbearing.  More  than  20  years  ago  Baird 
(1947)  noted  that  short  stature,  which  was 
five  times  as  common  among  lower-class 
women  than  in  upper-class  women,  was  asso- 
ciated with  reproductive  complications.  He 
pointed  out  (1949),  on  the  basis  of  analyzing 
the  reproductive  performances  of  more  than 
13,000  first  deliveries  that  fetal  mortality 
rates  were  more  than  twice  as  high  in  women 
who  were  under  five  feet  one  inch  in  height 
than  in  women  whose  height  was  five  feet 
four  inches  or  more.  Baird  and  Illsley  (1953) 
demonstrated  that  premature  births  were 
almost  twice  as  common  in  the  shorter  than 
in  the  taller  group. 

Thomson  (1959a)  extended  these  observa- 
tions by  analyzing  the  relation  between  ma- 
ternal physique  and  reproductive  complica- 
tions for  the  more  than  26,000  births  which 
had  occurred  in  Aberdeen  over  a  10-year- 
period  and  found  that  short  stature  in  the 
mother  was  strongly  associated  with  high 
rates  of  prematurity,  delivery  complications 
and  perinatal  deaths  at  each  parity  and 
age  level.  He  concluded  that  "it  is  evident 
that  whatever  the  nature  of  the  delivery  the 
fetus  of  the  short  woman  has  less  vitality 
and  is  less  likely  to  be  well-grown  and  to 
survive  than  that  of  a  tall  woman." 

It  was  of  course  possible  that  these  find- 
ings simply  refieoted  differences  in  social 
class  composition  of  short  and  tall  women 
and  were  based  upon  differences  in  "genetic 
pool"  rather  than  in  stunting  as  such.  To 
test  this  hypothesis  the  Aberdeen  workers 
(Baird,  1964)  re-examined  their  data  for  peri- 
natal mortality  and  prematurity  raites  by 
height  within  each  of  the  social  classes  for 
all  Aberdeen  births  occurring  in  the  10-year- 
perlod  from  1948  to  1957.  They  found  that 
shortness  In  every  social  class  was  associ- 
ated with  an  elevated  rate  of  both  prema- 
turity and  perinatal  deaths.  Concerned  that 
the  findings  in  Aberdeen  might  not  be  rep- 
resentative they  also  analyzed  the  data  from 
the  all-Britain  perinatal  mtHliality  survey  of 
1958  and  confirmed  their  findings.  Moreover, 
Thomson  and  BUliewlcz  (1983)  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Baird  (1964)  have  substantiated 
the  Aberdeen  findings  for  Chinese  and  West 
African  women  respectively.  Other  findings 
on  a  similar  vein  from  this  series  have  been 
summarized  by  Illsley  (1967) . 

The  available  data  therefore  suggest  that 
women  who  are  not  well-grown  have  char- 
acteristics which  negatively  affect  them  as 
chlldbearers.  In  particular,  short  statui«  \b 
associated  with  pregnancy  and  delivery  com- 
plications and  ^th  prematurity.  Since 
growth  achievement  within  ethnic  groups  \b 
a  fimction  of  health  history  and  In  particu- 
lar nutrition,  it  Is  clear  that  the  mother's 
antecedent  nutritional  history  when  she  her- 
self was  a  child  can  and  does  significantly 
Influence  the  Intrauterine  growth,  develop- 
ment and  vitality  of  her  child.  Moreover,  an 
Inadequate  nutritional  background  In  ths 
mother  places  this  child  at  elevated  risk  for 
damage  at  delivery. 

It  Is  Instructive  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences for  mental  development  and  learning 
faUure  that  attach  to  the  most  frequently 
occurring  consequence  of  poor  maternal 
growth — prematurity.  Concern  with  the  con- 
sequences of  this  condition  Is  hardly  new, 
with  Shakespeare  indicting  it  as  one  element 
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In  the  peculiarities  of  Richard  III,  and  Little 
(1862)  linking  it  with  the  disorder  we  now 
call  cerebral  palsy.  Benton  (1940)  reviewed 
the  literature  up  to  that  time  and  found 
that  though  most  students  of  the  problem 
maintained  that  premat\urity  was  a  risk  to 
later  mental  development,  others  could  find 
no  negative  consequence  attaching  to  it.  At 
that  time  no  resolution  of  disagreement 
could  be  made  because  most  of  the  early 
studies  had  been  carried  out  with  serious 
deficiencies  in  design  and  In  techniques  of 
behavioral  evaluation.  Groups  who  were  of 
low  birth  weights  or  early  in  gestational  age 
were  often  compared  with  full -term  infants 
who  differed  from  them  in  social  circum- 
stances as  well  as  in  perinatal  status.  Esti- 
mates of  intellectual  level  were  made  with 
poor  instruments  and  often  dependent  on 
"clinical  impression"  or  testimony  from 
parents  or  teachers. 

Serious  and  detailed  consideration  of  the 
consequences  of  low  birth  for  later  be- 
havioral consequences  can  properly  be  said 
to  have  been  begun  by  Pasam<inick,  Knob- 
loch,  and  their  colleagues  shortly  after  World 
War  II.  These  workers  were  guided  by  a  con- 
cept which  they  referred  to  as  a  "continuimi 
of  reproductive  casualty."  They  argued  that 
there  was  a  set  of  pregnancy  and  delivery 
complications  which  resulted  in  death  by 
damaging  the  brain  and  hypothesized  that 
in  infants  who  survived  exposure  to  these 
risks  "there  must  remain  a  fraction  so  in- 
jured who  do  not  die,  but  depending  on  the 
degree  and  location  of  trauma,  go  on  to  de- 
velop a  series  of  disorders  extending  from 
cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy  and  mental  deficiency, 
through  all  types  of  behavioral  and  learning 
disabilities,  resulting  from  lesser  degrees  of 
damage  suiScient  to  disorganize  behavioral 
development  and  lower  thresholds  to  stress" 
(Pasamanick  and  Knobloch,  1060) .  In  a  series 
of  retrospective  studies  prematurity  and  low 
birth  weight  were  Identified  by  them  as  being 
among  the  conditions  most  frequently  associ- 
ated with  defective  behavioral  outcomes. 

They  therefore,  in  association  with  Rider 
and  Harper  (1956)  undertook  a  prospeotlve 
study  of  a  balanced  sample  of  500  premature 
Infants  born  in  Baltimore  in  1952  and  com- 
pared them  with  full-term  control  Infants 
born  In  the  same  hospitals  who  were  matched 
with  the  prematures  for  race,  maternal  age, 
parity,  season  of  birth  and  socioeconomic 
status.  Four  hundred  pairs  of  cases  and  con- 
trols were  still  available  for  study  when  the 
children  were  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  examination  of  the  sample  indicated 
that  at  this  age  the  prematures  and  full-term 
children  continued  to  be  matched  for  mater- 
nal and  social  attributes  (Wiener,  et  al. 
1965) .  Findings  at  various  ages  persistently 
showed  the  prematures  to  be  less  intellectu- 
ally competent  than  the  controls.  At  ages 
three  to  five  the  prematures  were  relatively 
retarded  Intellectually  and  physically  and 
had  a  higher  frequency  of  definable  neuro- 
logic abnormalities  (Knobloch,  et  al.  1959: 
Barper,  et  al.  1959).  At  ages  six  through 
seven,  IQ  scores  on  the  Stanford-Blnet  test 
were  obtained  and  at  ages  eight  to  nine. 
Wise  IQs  are  available.  At  both  age  levels, 
lower  birth  weights  were  associated  with 
low  IQs  (Wiener,  et  al.  1965,  1968). 

Although  certain  Brtish  studies  such  as 
that  of  McDonald  (1964)  and  of  Douglas 
( 1956,  1960)  appear  to  be  somewhat  discrep- 
ant with  these  finding  reanalysls  of  their 
finding  (Birch  and  Oussow,  1070)  Indicates 
a  similar  trend.  More  dramatic  differences 
between  prematures  and  full-term  infants 
have  been  reported  by  Drilllen  (1964,  1966) 
but  interpretation  of  her  data  is  made  diffi- 
cult by  complexities  In  the  selection  of  the 
sample  studied. 

A  number  of  analyses  suggest  that  the 
effects  of  prematurity  are  not  the  same  In 
different  social  classes,  with  children  from 
the  lowest  social  classes  appearing  to  have 
subsequent  IQ  and  school  performances  mors 
slgnifloantly  depressed  by  low  birth  weight 


than  is  the  case  for  infants  in  superior  social 
circumstances.  This  has  been  r^>orted  for 
Aberdeen  births  (Illsley,  1966;  Richardson, 
1968),  and  for  Hawaiian  children  in  the 
Kauai  pregnancy  study  of  Werner  (1967). 
There  appears  to  be  an  Interaction  between 
birth-weight  amd  family  social  condition  in 
affecting  Intellectual  outcome,  but  the  pre- 
cise mechanisms  Involved  in  this  interaction 
are  as  yet  unclear. 

If  the  risk  of  deficient  Intellectual  out- 
come in  prematurity  is  greatest  for  those 
children  who  are  otherwise  socially  disad- 
vantaged as  well,  our  concern  in  the  United 
States  with  the  phenomenon  of  prematurity 
must  be  Increased.  In  1962  more  than  19 
per  cent  of  non-white  babies  born  in  New 
York  City  had  a  gestational  age  of  less  than 
36  weeks  as  compared  with  9.5  per  cent  of 
white  babies,  and  In  Baltimore  this  compari- 
son was  25.3  per  cent  in  non-white  Infants 
as  compared  with  10.3  per  cent  in  whites 
(National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  1064) . 
In  1967  (National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics, 1967)  nationally,  13.6  per  cent  of  non- 
white  infants  weighed  less  than  2,500  grams 
as  compared  with  7.1  per  cent  of  white  in- 
fants. Other  relevant  and  more  detailed  an- 
alyses of  the  social  distribution  of  low  birth 
weight  and  gestational  age  on  both  national 
and  regional  bases,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  their  secular  trends  provides  additional 
support  for  these  relationships  (Birch  and 
Oussow,  1970).  Thus,  prematurity  is  most 
frequent  In  the  very  groups  In  which  its 
depressing  effects  on  Intelligence  are  great- 
est. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  so  far  set 
forth  it  may  be  argued  with  considerable 
Justification  that  one  can  reasonably  con- 
struct a  chain  of  consequences  starting  from 
the  malnutrition  of  the  mother  when  she 
was  a  child,  to  her  stunting,  to  her  reduced 
efllclency  as  a  reproducer,  to  interuterine 
and  perinatal  risk  to  the  child,  and  to  his 
subsequent  reduction  in  functional  adapt- 
ive capacity.  Animal  models  have  been  con- 
structed to  test  the  hypotheses  implied  In 
this  chain  of  associations,  most  particularly 
by  Chow  and  his  colleagues  (1968;  Hsuch, 
1967) .  as  well  as  by  (Cowley  and  Grlesel, 
1963,  1966).  The  findings  from  these  studies 
Indicate  that  second  and  later  generation 
animals  who  derive  from  mothers  who  were 
nutritionally  disadvantaged  when  young,  are 
themselves  less  well -grown  and  behavlorally 
less  competent  than  animals  of  the  same 
strain  deriving  from  normal  mothers.  More- 
over, the  condition  of  the  offspring  is  wors- 
ened if  nutritional  Insult  in  its  own  life 
is  superimposed  on  early  maternal  malnutri- 
tion. 

A  variety  of  factors  would  lead  us  to  focus 
upon  the  last  month  of  intrauterine  life  as 
one  of  the  "critical"  periods  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. Both  brain  and  body  growth  together 
with  differentiation  are  occurring  at  a  par- 
ticular rapid  rate  at  this  time.  It  has  been 
argued,  therefore,  that  whereas  marginal  ma- 
ternal nutritional  resources  may  be  suffi- 
cient, adequately  to  sustain  life  and  growth, 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  pregnancy  the 
needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  infant  in  the 
last  trimester  of  Intrauterine  existence  may 
outstrip  maternal  supplies.  The  work  of 
Qruenwald  et  al.  (1963)  among  others,  would 
suggest  that  maternal  conditions  during  this 
period  of  the  infant's  development  are  prob- 
ably the  onee  which  contribute  most  Infiuen- 
tially  to  low  birth  weight  and  prematm-ity. 
Such  concerns  have  led  to  inquiries  into  the 
relation  of  the  mother's  nutritional  status  in 
pregnancy  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
her  child.  In  considering  this  question  it  Is 
well  to  recognize  that  as  yet  we  have  no  defin- 
itive answer  to  the  question  of  the  degree  to 
which  maternal  nutrition  during  pregnancy 
contributes  to  pregnancy  outcome.  Clearly, 
whether  or  not  nutritional  lacks  experienced 
by  the  mother  during  pregnancy  will  aSsct 


fetal  growth  is  dependent  upon  the  size  and 
physical  resources  of  the  mother  herself. 
Well-grown  women  are  most  likely  to  have 
tissue  reserves  which  can  be  diverted  to  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  the  fetus  even  when 
pregnancy  is  accompanied  by  significant  de- 
grees of  contemporary  undernutrition.  Con- 
versely, poorly  growls  women  with  minimal 
tissue  reserves  could  not  under  the  same  set 
of  circumstances  be  expected  to  be  able  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  growing  Infant. 
Children  coming  from  families  in  which 
the  risks  for  exposure  to  malnutrition  are 
high  are  ur.likely  to  experience  nutritional 
Inadequacies  only  In  early  life.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  earlier  nutritional  Inade- 
quacies are  projected  into  the  preschool  and 
school  years.  Such  a  view  receives  support 
from  numerous  siu"veys  as  well  as  from  recent 
testimony  presented  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  ( 1968- 
1970) .  Our  knowledge  of  the  degree  to  which 
children  and  families  at  risk  continue  to  be 
exposed  to  nutritional  inadequacies  derive 
from  a  series  of  indirect  and  direct  methods 
of  inquiry.  At  an  indirect  level  it  can  be 
argued  that  family  diet  in  the  main  Is  very 
much  dependent  upon  family  Income  level. 
The  report  Dietary  Levels  of  Household  in 
the  United  States  (1968)  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  un- 
derscores this  proposition. 

According  to  a  household  stirvey  conducted 
In  the  spring  of  1965,  only  9  per  cent  of  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  $10,000  and  over  a  year 
were  judged  as  having  "poor  diets."  However, 
the  proportion  of  poor  diets  increased  regu- 
larly with  each  reduction  in  Income  level, 
with  18  per  cent  of  the  families  earning  un- 
der $3,000  a  year  reporting  poor  diets,  that  is, 
diets  containing  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
recommended  allowance  of  one  or  more  essen- 
tial nutrients.  Conversely,  the  proportion  of 
"good"  diets  went  from  63  per  cent  in  the 
$10,000  and  over  category  down  to  37  per 
cent  in  the  under  $3,000  group.  Of  course,  in- 
come alone  is  not  an  adequate  Indicator  of 
socioeconomic  status  since  in  families  with 
equal  incomes  more  education  appears  to 
produce  a  better  diet  (Jeans,  Smith  it 
Steams,  1962;  Murphy  &  Wertz,  1954;  Hendel, 
Burke  tt  Lund,  1965) .  But,  at  the  least  such 
figures  suggest  that  we  must  be  seriously 
concerned  with  Just  how  badly  nourished  are 
our  poor  in  what  we  often  claim  is  the  "best- 
fed  nation  In  the  world." 

Reports  of  the  survey  type  may  be  supple- 
mented by  inquiries  in  which  mothers  are 
asked  what  they  feed  their  families  and  how 
much  of  what  kinds  of  food  they  purchase. 
Similar  actual  food  Intakes  may  be  esti- 
mated by  requests  for  the  retrospective  recall 
of  all  foods  eaten  over  the  last  24  hours.  Owen 
and  Dram  (1969)  studying  nutritional  status 
in  Mississippi  preschool  children  found  not 
only  that  the  poorer  children  were  on  the 
average  smaller  than  more  affluent  children 
but  that  their  diets  were  significantly  low  in 
calories,  vitamin  C,  calcium  and  riboflavin. 
Dibble,  et  al.  (1965)  In  Onondaga  County, 
New  York  found  that  among  students  drawn 
from  a  junior  high  school  which  was  94  per 
cent  Negro  and  predominantly  laboring  class, 
41  per  cent  had  come  to  school  without 
breakfast;  but  in  two  "overwhelmingly 
white"  jvmlor  high  schools,  only  7  per  cent 
m  one  school  and  4  per  cent  In  the  other 
had  skipped  breakfast.  In  recent  studies 
among  teen-agers  in  Berkeley,  California, 
Hampton  et  al.  (1967)  and  Huenemann  et  al. 
(1968)  have  found  Intakes  of  all  nutrients 
declining  with  socioeconomic  status,  with 
Negro  girls  and  boys  having  worse  Intakes 
than  those  in  other  ethnic  groups.  Huene- 
mann also  found  that  among  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  studied  over  a 
two  year  period  90  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
teen-agers  had  irregular  eating  habits  and 
many  appeared  to  be  "fending  for  them- 
selves." 

Cbristakls  et  al.  (1968)  who  carried  out  the 
first  dietary  study  of  New  York  school  chll- 
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dren  In  20  years  found  that  in  an  economical- 
ly depressed  district  that  the  diets  of  71  per 
cent  of  children  examined  were  poor  and  that 
less  thsin  7  per  cent  had  excellent  diets.  More- 
over, his  data  demonstrated  that  If  the  child's 
family  were  on  welfare  the  likelihood  of  his 
having  a  poor  diet  was  much  increased. 

The  situation  Is  not  markedly  different  In 
the  Roxbury  district  of  Boston.  In  this  area 
Meyers  et  al.  (1968)  studied  the  diets  and 
nutritional  status  of  4th,  5tb  and  6tb 
graders,  about  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
black.  Meals  were  ranked  as  "satisfactory"  or 
unsatisfactory."  Four  satisfactory  ratings  for 
a  given  meal  over  the  4-day  period  produced 
a  "satisfactory"  rating  for  the  meal.  Plfty- 
flve  per  cent  of  the  children  failed  to  get 
such  a  satisfactory  rating  for  breakfast.  60 
per  cent  of  them  did  not  have  satisfactory 
lunches,  and  42  per  cent  had  less  than  four 
satisfactory  evening  meals  In  4  days.  "Satis- 
factory" scores  declined  with  age  for  all 
meals,  and  Negroes  generally  had  more  un- 
satisfactory ratings  than  Caucasians.  The 
schools  had  no  school-lunch  programs,  and 
lunches  were  the  poorest  meals,  with  33  per 
cent  of  the  children  having  two  or  more 
unsatisfactory  lunch  ratings  In  4  days.  Dur- 
ing the  4-day  period  64  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren had  less  than  two  glasses  of  milk  a  day, 
132  children  had  no  citrus  fruit,  and  only 
1  child  had  a  green  or  yellow  vegetable;  37 
per  cent  of  the  Negro  and  46  per  cent  of  the 
Caucasian  children  had  "unsatisfactory"  In- 
takes of  the  protein  foods  In  the  meat,  fish, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  legume  group.  "It  Is  evi- 
dent," the  authors  concluded,  "that  many 
of  these  children  were  eating  poultry." 

These  data  are  Uliistratlve  and  not  atypi- 
cal of  the  national  picture.  The  preliminary 
reports  deriving  from  the  National  Nutrition 
Siirvey  serve  to  confirm  these  findings  on  a 
national  scale.  The  evidence  though  scattered 
and  of  uneven  quality  Indicates  strongly  that 
economically  and  ethnically  disadvantaged 
children  eat  poorly  in  both  the  preschool  and 
school  age  periods. 

Direct  clinical  studies  occurring  largely 
within  the  Head  Start  Program  serve  to 
support  the  impression  produced  by  the  data 
of  nutritional  surveys.  One  way  of  examining 
possible  sub-nutrition  on  an  economical 
clinical  basis  is  to  define  the  prevalence  of 
iron  deficiency  anemia.  Hutcheson  (1968), 
reporting  on  a  very  large  sample  of  poor 
white  and  Negro  children  in  rural  Tennessee, 
found  the  highest  level  of  anemia  among 
children  around  l  year  old.  Of  the  whole 
group  of  15,681  children  up  to  6  years  of 
age,  20.9  per  cent  had  hematocrits  of  31 
per  cent,  indicating  a  marginal  status.  Among 
the  year-old  children,  however,  the  Incidence 
of  low  hematocrits  was  even  higher;  27.4  per 
cent  of  the  whites  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
nonwhites  had  hematocrits  of  31  per  cent  or 
less,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  whites  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  nonwhites  had  hematocrits  of 
30  per  cent  or  under,  indicating  a  more  seri- 
ous degree  of  anemia. 

Low  hemoglobin  level  was  also  most  com- 
mon among  the  younger  children  In  a  group 
whom  Outelius  (1969i  examined  at  a  child 
health  center  in  Washington,  D.C.  Iron-de- 
ficiency anemia,  determined  by  hemoglobin 
level  and  corroborative  red  cell  pathology, 
was  found  among  28.9  per  cent  of  the  whole 
group  of  460  Negro  preschoolers,  but  children 
In  the  age  group  12-17  months  had  a  rate  of 
anemia  of  65  per  cent.  Outelius  points  out, 
moreover,  that  these  were  probably  not  the 
highest-risk  children,  since  the  poorest  and 
most  disorganized  families  did  not  come  for 
well-baby  care  at  all,  and  of  those  who  did 
attend,  the  teet  group  included  only  children 
who  had  not  previously  had  a  hemoglobin  d**- 
termlnation — that  is,  they  were  children 
judged  to  be  "normal"  by  the  clinic  staff. 
Thus  "many  of  the  highest  risk  children  had 
already  been  tested  and  were  not  Included  in 
this  series." 

Even  In  the  summer  1966  Head  Start  pro- 
gram. In  which  the  Incidence  of  other  dis- 


orders was  surprisingly  low.  (North,  1967) 
studies  indicated  that  20-40  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  suffering  from  anemia,  a  pro- 
portion consistent  with  the  findings  of  var- 
ious studies  summarized  by  Filer  (1969)  as 
well  as  with  the  level  of  anemia  found  in  a 
random  sample  of  predominantly  lower-class 
children  coming  into  the  pediatric  emergency 
room  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital 
(Wlngert,  1968).  Anemia  rates  as  high  as  80 
per  cent  among  preschool  children  have  been 
reported  from  Alabama  (Mermann,  1966)  and 
Mississippi  (Child  Development  Group  of 
Mississippi,  1967). 

It  is  clear  from  such  evidence  that  some 
degree  of  malnutrition  is  relatively  wide- 
spread among  poor  children;  but  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  effects  of  inadequate 
nutrition  on  growth  and  mental  development 
depend  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  severity, 
timing,  and  the  duration  of  the  nutritional 
deprivation.  Inadequate  as  are  our  data  on 
the  true  prevalence  of  malnutrition  among 
children  in  this  country,  we  are  even  less  in- 
formed about  its  onset  or  about  its  severity 
and  quality.  The  absence  of  such  knowledge 
must  not  be  taken  to  reflect  the  absence  of 
the  problem  but  rather  the  lack  of  attention 
which  has  been  devoted  to  it. 

IMPLICATIONS,    PBOGRAMS    AND    PROBLEMS 

The  evidence  we  have  surveyed  indicates 
strongly  that  nutritional  factors  at  a  num- 
ber of  different  levels  contribute  significantly 
to  depressed  Intellectual  level  and  learning 
failure.  These  effects  may  be  produced  direct- 
ly as  the  consequences  of  irreparable  altera- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  or  Indirectly  as 
a  result  of  ways  in  which  the  learning  ex- 
periences of  the  developing  organism  may 
be  significantly  Interfered  with  at  critical 
points  in  the  developmental  course. 

If  one  were  to  argue  that  a  primary  re- 
quirement for  normal  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  for  formal  learning  is  the  ability 
to  process  sensory  information  and  to  in- 
tegrate such  information  across  sense  sys- 
tems the  evidence  Indicates  that  both  severe 
acute  malnutrition  in  Infancy  as  well  as 
chronic  sub-nutrition  from  birth  into  the 
school  years  results  In  defective  Information 
processing.  Thus  by  inhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  a  primary  process  essential  for  cer- 
tain aspects  of  cognitive  growth  malnutrition 
may  interfere  with  the  orderly  development 
of  experience  and  contribute  to  a  suboptlmal 
level  of  intellectual  functioning. 

Moreover,  an  adequate  state  of  nutrition 
is  essential  for  good  attention  and  for  ap- 
propriate and  sensitive  responsiveness  to  the 
environment.  One  of  the  most  obvious  clini- 
cal manifestations  of  serious  malnutrition  in 
infancy  Is  a  dramatic  combination  of  apathy 
and  Irritability.  The  infant  Is  grossly  unre- 
sponsive to  his  surroundings  and  obviously 
unable  to  profit  from  the  objective  oppor- 
tunities for  experience  present  in  his  sur- 
roundings. This  unresponsiveness  character- 
izes his  relation  to  people,  as  well  as  to  ob- 
jects. Behavioral  regression  is  profound;  and 
the  organization  of  his  functions  are  mark- 
edly Infantillzed.  As  Dean  (1960)  has  put 
it  one  of  the  first  signs  of  recovery  from  the 
Ulness  is  an  improvement  In  mood  and  In 
responsiveness  to  people — "the  child  who 
smiles  is  on  the  road  to  recovery." 

In  children  who  are  subnournished  one  also 
notes  a  reduction  in  responsiveness  and  at- 
tentiveness.  In  addition  the  subnourished 
child  is  easily  fatigued  and  unable  to  sustain 
either  prolonged  physical  or  mental  effort. 
Improvement  In  nutritional  status  is  accom- 
panied by  Improvements  in  these  behaviors 
as  well  as  in  physical  state. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  nutritional 
Inadequacy  may  influence  the  child's  learn- 
ing opportunities  by  yet  another  route, 
namely.  Illness.  As  we  have  demonstrated 
elsewhere  (Birch  &  Cravloto,  1968;  Birch  & 
GKiBsow,  1970)  nutritional  inadequacy  In- 
creaass  the  risk  of  infection.  Interferes  with 
Immune  mechanisms,  and  restUts  in  Ulness 


which  is  both  more  generalized  and  more  se- 
vere. The  combination  of  sub-nutrition  and 
illness  reduces  time  available  for  instruction 
and  so  by  interfering  with  the  oppcHtunities 
for  graining  experience  disrupts  the  orderly 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  course  of 
Intellectual  growth. 

We  have  also  pointed  to  intergenerational 
effects  of  nutrition  upon  mental  develop- 
ment. The  association  between  the  mother's 
growth  achievements  and  the  risk  to  her  in- 
fant  is  very  strong.  Poor  nutrition  and  poor 
health  in  the  mother  when  she  was  a  girl  re- 
sult in  a  woman  at  maturity  who  has  a  sig- 
nificantly elevated  level  of  reproductive  risk. 
Her  pregnancy  is  more  frequently  dlsturl>ed 
and  her  child  more  often  of  low  birth  weight. 
Such  a  child  is  at  Increased  risk  of  neuro- 
Integratlve  abnormality  and  of  deficient  IQ 
and  school  achievement. 

Despite  the  strength  of  the  argument  that 
we  have  developed,  it  would  be  tragic  if  one 
were  now  to  seek  to  replace  all  the  other 
variables — social,  cultural,  educational,  and 
psychological — which  exert  an  Influence  on 
intellectual  growth  with  nutrition.  Malnutri- 
tion never  occurs  alone,  it  occurs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  low  income,  poor  housing,  familial 
disorganization,  a  climate  of  apathy,  ignor- 
ance and  despair.  The  simple  act  of  improv- 
ing the  nutritional  status  of  children  and 
their  families  will  not  and  cannot  of  Itself 
fully  solve  the  problem  of  intellectual  deficit 
and  school  failure.  No  single  Improvement  in 
conditions  will  have  this  result.  What  must 
be  recognized  is  that  within  our  overall  ef- 
fort to  Improve  the  condition  of  disadvan- 
ttiged  children,  nutritional  considerations 
must  occupy  a  prominent  place,  and  together 
with  improvements  in  all  other  facets  of  life 
Including  relevant  and  directed  education, 
contribute  to  the  improved  Intellectual 
growth  and  school  achievement  of  disad- 
vantaged children. 
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REHABILITATION  OP  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  amendments 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  recently 
passed  the  Senate  In  the  form  of  S.  1861. 
I  felt  there  were  many  defects  in  this  leg- 
islation and  attempted  to  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  One  addi- 
tional defect,  however,  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  since  the  debate.  This 
defect  concerns  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
Senate  bill  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped.  The  Senate  bill  adds  the 
words  "not  for  profit"  to  the  definition  of 
an  enterprise  covered  imder  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  effect  of  this 
change  Is  to  extend  coverage  to  all  per- 
sons working  in  sheltered  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  facilities.  The  impact  of 
this  measure  will  mean  reduced  employ- 
ment and  training  opportunities  for 
many  of  our  Nation's  handicapped  and 
in  some  cases  may  force  complete  cur- 
tailment of  training  programs  such  as 
those  offered  by  the  Goodwill  Industries. 


I  believe  that  our  Nation's  handi- 
capped should  receive  additional  finan- 
cial assistance,  but  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  Is  not  the  proper  approach. 
Unfortunately,  this  same  theoretical  ap- 
proach has  also  been  suggested  to  reduce 
poverty  in  this  country.  In  both  in- 
stances, I  believe  the  effects  will  be  neg- 
ative rather  than  positive,  as  employ- 
ment and  training  positions  will  be  cur- 
tailed by  drastically  increasing  and 
broadening  coverage  of  the  minimum 
wage. 

I  would  note  the  substitute  proposal  to 
the  minimum  wage  legislation  would 
have  not  changed  the  definition  of  "en- 
terprise" and  would  have  continued  to 
exclude  operations  such  as  Goodwill.  Un- 
fortunately, the  substitute  proposal  of- 
fered by  myself  and  Senators  Dominick, 
Beall,  Buckley,  and  Packwood  was  de- 
feated by  one  vote.  Minimum  wage  legis- 
lation, however,  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  conference  with  the  House  and 
I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  carefully 
consider  tills  problem. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Senate  and  the 
conferees,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
letters  from  Mr.  John  Harmon,  general 
counsel  of  Goodwill  Industries  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  Mr.  Kenneth  Erwin,  executive 
director  of  Goodwill  Industries  of  Ohio, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

OooowiLL  Industries 

OP  America  Inc., 
Washington,  DC.  August  10, 1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Taft:  This  letter  relates  to 
the  possible  effect  of  S.  1861  on  the  services 
of  Goodwill  Industries  all  across  the  country. 
The  adding  of  the  words  "nort  for  profit" 
in  the  definition  of  "enterprise"  would  ap- 
pear to  extend  coverage  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  a  large  portion  of  in- 
dividuals In  Ooodwlll  Industries  who  are 
not  now  covered.  The  portion  now  covered 
by  the  Act  are  so  covered  by  reason  of  the 
"Individual"  coverage  rule. 

As  you  probably  know,  Ooodwlll  Industries 
has  been  represented  on  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Sheltered  Workshops  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Wage  and  Hour  Division  ever 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Act.  Through 
the  years.  Sec.  14(d)  of  the  Act  has  been 
used  to  provide  a  standard  for  local  Ooodwlll 
Industries  to  follow.  Most  of  this  was  on  a 
voluntary  basis  because  a  large  number  of 
persons  working  In  a  Ooodwlll  have  not  been, 
in  fact,  covered  by  the  Act.  This  came  about 
by  reason  of  the  individual  test  for  coverage. 
Of  course,  if  the  individual  was  covered  by 
reason  of  Involvement  in  work  tasks  relating 
to  that  part  of  used  goods  sold  In  interstate 
commerce  as  waste  or  scrap,  then  Sec.  14(d) 
provided  that  the  wage  be  set  according  to 
the  individual's  productivity  In  relation  to 
the  going  rate  in  the  surrounding  area.  This 
exemption,  of  course,  applies  only  when  the 
"earning  or  productive  capacity  is  Impaired 
by  age  or  physical  or  menUl  deficiency  or 
injury." 

Ooodwlll  Industries  began  with  a  program 
to  serve  the  "needy"  around  1900.  Prom  that 
time,  for  many  years,  no  particular  stress 
was  placed  on  serving  physically  or  mentally 
disabled  persons.  This  began  to  change  short- 
ly after  World  War  I,  so  that  by  now  the 
primary  stress  is  placed  on  service  to  the 
physically  and  mentAlly  disadvantaged. 

As  you  know,  a  great  deal  of  stress  Is  now 
iMlng  placed  on  providing  services  to  the 
broad  range  of  disadvantaged  by  federal  pro- 


grams. Goodwill  Is  receiving  an  increasing 
number  of  requests  by  different  federal  and 
state  agencies  to  go  beyond  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  and  serve  those 
whose  handicaps  result  from  "vocational, 
educational,  cultural,  social,  environmental 
or  other  factors."  Sec.  401.1(0)),  Title  46 
Chapter  IV,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice Regulations) 

The  language  of  Sec.  14(d)  does  not  at  the 
present  include  this  broader  range  of  handi- 
capped persons. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  of  this  letter— 
if  all  the  work  stations  In  a  Ooodwlll  become 
covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
then  the  choice  will  become  that  of  paying 
the  full  minimum  wage  (although  the  in- 
dividual may  be  very  limited  in  productive 
capacity)  or  not  accepting  such  Individual 
for  service  by  Goodwill. 

At  the  present,  with  only  the  "individual" 
basts  of  coverage  applying,  Goodwill  can  put 
this  type  of  Individual  in  a  non-covered  task. 
It  the  "enterprise"  definition  is  made  to 
apply  to  Goodwill,  this  will  no  longer  be 
possible. 

We  fully  recognize  that  It  takes  more  than 
a  sub-mlnlmum  wage  for  a  person  to  live. 
We  have  been  pressing  for  some  type  of  wage 
supplement  system  as  an  answer.  We  believe 
an  Individual  should  have  the  right  to  work 
even  though  his  productive  capacity  be  only 
25%  or  50%  of  the  norm.  This  costs  less  and 
does  give  the  Individual  more  dignity  than 
if  completely  dependent  on  family  or  welfare. 

I  hope  this  explanation  will  be  of  help  to 
you  and  the  members  of  the  Senate.  We 
assure  you  that  Goodwill  will  continue  to 
cooperate  fiUly  with  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division,  whatever  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
In  this  matter.  We  fully  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  concern  and  cooperation  by 
the  Administrator  and  his  staff  of  this  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  Hasmon,  Jr.      « 
Director  of  Special  Services  and  General 
Counsel. 

Goodwill  Industries 

OF  Central,  Ohio, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  August  1,  1972. 
Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
Interest  in  and  concern  for  this  nation's 
handicapped  persons.  Because  of  your  con- 
cern we  know  that  you  will  want  to  be  aware 
of  that  which  would  adversely  affect  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped. 

Senate  BUI  1861  In  Its  present  form  could 
mean  reduced  services  to  fewer  handicapped 
persons  as  well  as  reduced  numbers  of  jobs 
and  training  opportunities  for  handicapped 
people.  The  words  "not  for  profit"  in  the  de- 
finition Of  "enterprise"  seemingly  would  ex- 
tend coverage  to  all  persona  working  In  all 
areas  of  sheltered  workshops  and  rehabil- 
itation facilities.  Present  coverage  of  handi- 
capped workers  under  the  existing  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  relates  only  to  those  work 
areas  within  the  facility  construed  to  come 
under  the  aegis  of  Interstate  commerce; 
this  leaves  many  work  and  training  station 
areas  open  for  work  and  work  trials  without 
having  to  pay  a  client  the  federal  minimum 
wage  which  he  may  be  incapable  of  earning. 

Income  of  workshops  like  Goodwills  comes 
primarily  from  the  sale  of  renovated  used 
goods  which  are  sold  locally  through  their 
own  sales  outlets.  There  Is  a  limit  to  what 
can  be  charged  for  used  merchandise;  prices 
cannot  be  raised  sufficiently  to  offset  the  In- 
creased costs  Imposed  by  "covering"  the  work 
areas  used  In  preparing  such  merchandise 
for  sales.  Productivity  of  the  handicapped 
workers  will  not  Increase  proportionately  to 
the  Increases  in  wages  that  would  be  required 
if  all  work  areas  are  "covered".  The  end  re- 
sult will  mean  If  total  "coverage"  is  enacted 
for  workshops  for  the  handicapped,  that 
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those  severely  handicapped  and  marginal 
workers  will  have  to  be  released,  many  of 
whom  wUl  return  to  the  welfare  rolls.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  satisfactory  way  of 
helping  the  handicapped,  particularly  those 
who  want  to  work.  Again,  may  we  plead  for 
the  handicapped  by  stressing  the  need  for 
eliminating  the  words  "not  for  profit"  in  the 
definition  of  "enterprise". 

We  do,  however,  recognize  the  fttct  that 
handic^ped  persons  may  need  additional 
financial  help  other  than  that  which  comes 
from  what  are  sometimes  meager  wages;  we 
feel  that  the  method  of  doing  this  should 
be  some  form  of  wage  supplement  not  by 
using  the  mechanism  of  an  Increased  mini- 
mum wage  which  may  cause  them  to  lose  an 
opportunity  to  work  and  having  the  sense 
of  dignity  that  comes  with  being  a  contribu- 
tor to  one's  community  and  enjoying  the  fel- 
lowship accrued  in  working  with  others 
rather  than  sitting  at  home  In  Isolation  and 
despair. 

You  may  be  Interested  In  knowing  that  In 
1971  our  12  Ohio  Goodwills  employed  over 
5000  persons,  served  nearly  7000  handicapped 
clients,  paid  out  nearly  7>^  million  dollars 
in  wages  and  salaries  and  also  paid  approxi- 
mately 1%  million  dollars  In  payroll  taxes. 
We  thank  you  for  your  continued  concern 
for  the  handicapped  people  In  Ohio  and  the 
entire  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  A.  Erwin, 

O^iio  Association  of  Goodwill  Executives. 


SCANDALS  IN  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  dismayed  by  the  sctmdals  and 
maladministration  in  our  housing  pro- 
grams and  by  President  Nixon's  evident 
unwillingness  to  deal  with  them.  News- 
paper stories  over  the  past  weekend  re- 
late Secretary  Romney's  efforts  to  im- 
press upon  the  President  the  necessity  of 
restoring  past  personnel  cuts  in  HUD 
and  indicate  that  the  President  has  fi- 
nally given  his  reluctant  assent.  It  is 
about  time.  The  deteriorating  situation 
in  HUD  has  been  long  apparent,  and  it 
is  tragic  that  it  should  take  a  threat  of 
resignation  from  Secretary  Romney  to 
make  the  President  aware  of  it. 

On  May  1,  1972,  I  testified  before 
the  HUD-Space-Science  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  HUD's  personnel 
problems.  I  said  that  the  President's  re- 
fusal to  request  adequate  funds  for  HUD 
personnel  was  a  pennywise  but  poimd- 
foolish  policy.  I  believe  subsequent  events 
have  borne  out  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment. And  I  intend  to  request  additional 


fimds  for  HUD  personnel  in  the  first 
fiscal  year  1973  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  Appropriations  Committee 
testimony  he  printed  in  the  Record,  vo 
be  followed  by  excerpts  from  the  Sun- 
day, August  13,  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  III 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
chance  to  make  this  statement. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  have  been 
dismayed  by  the  series  of  recent  disclosures 
concerning  scandals  and  maladministration 
of  HUD  programs  and  particularly  FHA 
programs.  Secretary  Romney  has,  in  his 
usual  forthright  fashion,  admitted  that  ad- 
ministrative problems  exist,  and  he  has  is- 
sued a  series  of  regulations  and  directives  de- 
signed to  cope  with  them.  The  Secretary  Is 
to  be  commended  for  his  action. 

However,  the  chaotic  and  Incomprehen- 
sible personnel  situation  within  HUD  has 
made  It  Impossible  for  Secretary  Romney's 
directives  to  be  Implemented.  These  direc- 
tives require  HUD's  reglr^nal  and  area  offices 
to  do  a  more  thorough  job.  But  HUD  does 
not  have  sufficient  personnel,  particularly  in 
the  field,  to  do  the  job. 

Last  year  when  Secretary  Romney  came 
l>efore  this  Subcommittee,  he  asked  that 
funds  t)e  budgeted  for  16,923  HUD  perma- 
nent employees  as  of  June  30,  1972.  However, 
in  August  of  last  yefu-  President  Nixon  or- 
dered a  reduction  In  federal  employment  as 
part  of  his  austerity  program.  The  Presl- 
dent's  directive  placed  a  ceiling  on  HUD  em- 
ployment of  15,200  positions  as  of  June  30, 
1972.  Now  Secretary  Romney  Is  requesting 
funds  be  budgeted  for  15,950  positions  as  of 
June  30,  1973.  The  request  is  not  only  for 
1,000  fewer  employees  than  Mr.  Romney 
asked  for  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  also  100  fewer 
employees  than  HUD  had  as  of  June  30, 
1971. 

These  personnel  reductions  have  been 
forced  upon  Mr.  Romney  by  the  President. 
In  hla  testimony  before  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee  last  October  26.  the  Secretary 
stated  that  the  5  percent  reduction  In  HUD 
personnel  would  not  have  taken  place  in  the 
absence,  of  the  President's  overall  reduction. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  HUD-Space-Sclence 
earlier  this  month,  Mr.  Romney  said: 

"What  I  am  saying  Is  that  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Area  and  Insuring 
Offices  of  this  Department  require  more  man- 
power. I  am  going  to  continue  to  hold  down 
the  Central  and  Regional  Offices.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  going  to  work  to  beef  up 
the  Area  and  Insuring  Offices  so  that  they 
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can  do  a  quality  job  and  still  handle  the  in- 
creased workload. 

"I  have  made  these  problems  known  to 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
we  are  exploring  several  possible  approaches. 
I  hope  that  one  or  more  of  them  will  lead  to 
the  relief  that  I  believe  Is  necessary." 

The  Secretary  Is  to  be  complimented  for 
hU  decision  to  focus  the  forced  personnel 
cuts  as  much  as  possible  at  the  central  office 
level  rather  than  at  the  field  offices  where 
the  day-by-day  program  operation  occurs. 
Unfortunately,  the  field  offices  have  suffered 
as  well,  as  the  foUowlng  table  demonstrates. 

Permanent  employment  as  of  June  30: 


Central 


Field 


Actual,  1971 

4,130 

11.529 

Original  request,  1972 

4.668 

12,  267 

Current  estimate,  1972 

3.308 

11.475 

Request,  1973 

3,308 

12,225 

In  the  Chicago  area  office  which  serves 
my  own  State  of  Illinois,  permanent  employ- 
ment declined  from  203  as  of  June  30,  1971 
to  185  as  of  December  31,  1971.  The  decline 
occurred  in  the  face  of  increasing  evidence 
of  maladministration — some  of  It  clearly  at- 
tributable to  insufficient  personnel — and 
some  of  it,  I  am  afraid,  attributable  to  inade- 
quately trained  or  motivated  personnel. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration — be- 
cause Its  need  for  additional  and  better- 
trained  personnel  Is  so  pressing — has  been 
particularly  hard-hit  by  the  Presidents  per- 
sonnel cuts.  FHA's  total  workload  In  terms  of 
number  of  applications  processed  wUl  have 
Increased  by  20%  between  fiscal  years  1971 
and  1973.  Yet,  permanent  full  time  employee 
positions  for  FHA,  as  projected  In  HUD's 
budget  justifications,  wlU  have  increased  only 
7.4%  during  that  time.  All  of  the  Increase — 
Insufficient  as  It  Is — will  take  place  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  FHA  employment  at 
the  present  time  Is  actually  lower  than  It 
was  on  last  June  30  (7,434  employees  as  of 
June  30,  1971  compared  to  7.391  employees 
projected  by  FHA  for  June  30.  1972) . 

FHA  area  and  Insuring  offices,  despite  wide- 
spread recognition  of  their  need  for  strength- 
ening, continue  to  be  understaffed.  Indeed, 
the  budget  justifications  show  that  FHA's 
average  employee  requirements  for  field  of- 
fices are  7,350  for  fiscal  year  1973,  but  HUD 
Is  requesting  funds  for  an  average  employee 
strength  of  only  7,120  man-years,  of  which 
136  are  overtime. 

What  will  this  mean  for  FHA  programs? 
Mortgage  examination  manpower  (responsi- 
ble for  making  appraisals  on  prospective 
PHA  Insured  properties  and  for  conducting 
credit  checks  on  prospective  purchasers) 
wUl  remain  the  same  during  fiscal  year  1973 
as  this  year,  daspltfl  a  projected  11%  In- 
crease In  workload.  The  table  below  dem- 
onstrates this  separately  for  1-4  family  and 
for  multl-famUy  housing. 


1  to  4  iatnily  housing 
Multifamily 

Total 


Average  employment 

Workload 

Fiscal  year 
1972 

Rseal  year 
1973 

Percent 
increase 

Fiscal  year 
1972 

Fiscal  year 
1973 

Percent 
increase 

2,246 
1,119 

2.256 
1.042 

0 
-1 

1,123,000 
477,000 

1.265.000 
505,000 

12 
6 

3,36S 


3,298 


1,600,000         1,770,000 
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The  Increased  workload  will  be  met  prl- 
marUy  through  Increasing  the  number  of 
mortgage  examinations  done  for  HUD  by 
contracted  fee  appraisers  from  200,000  to  600.- 
000.  The  increasing  reliance  on  fee  appraisers 
Is  not  a  comforting  prospect,  since  they  are 
too  often  poorly  informed  on  FHA  policy  and 
sometimes  of  questionable  honesty.  In  fact, 
recognizing  the  weakness  of  relying  on  fee. 


appraisers.  Secretary  Romney  has  recently 
taken  the  unprecedented  but  timely  step  of 
banning  their  use  In  Inner  city  areas. 

Efforts  to  prevent  mortgage  defaults  and 
home  abandonment  and  to  compensate  fam- 
ilies who  have  purchased  structurally  defec- 
tice  FHA  insured  housing  are  also  being  held 
hostage  to  the  President's  policies.  FHA's 
home  mortgage  servicing  staff  is  being  main- 


tained at  only  178  employees — the  same  level 
as  last  year.  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  quota 
HUD's  own  description  of  the  functions  for 
which  this  staff  Is  responsible. 

"Home  mortgage  servicing:  Again,  as  mort- 
gage insurance  activity  Increased  In  the  In- 
ner city.  It  became  apparent  that,  with  re- 
spect to  such  properties,  FHA  must  supple- 
ment the  mortgage  servicing  efforts  of  the 
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mortgagee.  Instructions  are  being  prepared 
which  will  require  mortgagees  to  notify  the 
local  HUD  office  when  a  mortgagor  Is  30  days 
In  default  on  his  payments.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  HUD  office  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  with  the  mortgagor  and  to 
help  him  work  out  a  plan  which  may  enable 
him  to  retain  his  property. 

"The  Housing  Act  of  1970  authorized  the 
Secretary  under  Section  618(b)  to  make  ex- 
penditures to  correct  or  to  compensate  the 
owner  of  a  single-family  dwelling  Insured 
under  Section  235  for  structural  or  other 
defects  which  seriously  affect  the  llvablllty 
of  the  dwelling.  These  defects  must  have 
existed  on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the 
Insurance  commitment,  and  be  the  type  that 
a  thorough  Inspection  should  have  disclosed. 
Through  December  31.  1971.  611  vouchers 
totaling  $298,048  have  been  paid.  The  number 
of  claims  received  has  been  accelerating  each 
month.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  claims  filed 
under  this  legUlatlon  wlU  approximate  ten 
percent  of  Section  235  Insurance  on  existing 
construction." 

The  staff  size  was  manifestly  inadequate 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  a  statement 
amply  Justified  by  the  fact  that  no  618(b) 
applications  for  reimbursement  have  been 
acted  on  yet  In  either  Chicago  or  New  York. 
I  am  unable  to  comprehend  how  the  same 
overburdened  staff  which  handled  only  611 
reimbursement  cases  during  FT  1972  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  In  excess  of  2.000  (10«^r  of 
existing  235  units  Insured  during  this  fiscal 
year)  this  year. 

Frankly  I  can  find  no  rationale  for  this 
personnel  policy.  The  recent  FHA  scandals  In 
Detroit.  Philadelphia.  St.  Louis.  New  York, 
and  Chicago  have  focused  directly  on  incom- 
petent and  dishonest  FHA  appraisal  prac- 
tices. These  scandals  have  already  cost  the 
federal  government  millions  of  dollars  In 
FHA  defaults  ($50  million  In  Detroit  alone) 
and  have  foisted  overvalued  and  structurally 
defective  homes,  both  unsubsldled  and  sub- 
sidized, on  many  American  families. 

And  the  scandals  are  related  to  personnel 

policy. 

In  Chicago,  each  FHA  appraiser  averages 
5.3  appraisals  per  day,  and  In  the  last  month 
for  which  data  was  available — November 
1971 — 6.8  appraisals  a  day.  This  contrasts 
with  a  national  average  of  4.3  appraisals  per 
day.  HUD  estimates  that.  In  order  to  do  a 
proper  Job,  a  HUD  appraiser  should  average 
no  more  than  3  appraisals  of  subsidized  units 
per  day  or  4-4.5  appraisals  of  unsubsldlzed 
imlts.  It  Is  clear  beyond  doubt  that  FHA  has 
Insufficient  personnel  to  do  an  acceptable  Job 
by  Its  own  standards. 

The  President  Is  pursuing  a  penny-wise 
but  pound-foolish  policy.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  Subcommittee  that  funds  be  ap- 
propriated sufficient  to  staff  HUD  to  the  level 
originally  envisioned  In  last  year's  budget 
request.  Such  an  appropriation  would  In- 
crease HUD'S  average  employment  for  Fiscal 
Year  1973  by  approximately  1,400  employ- 
ees— presumably  the  level  which  Secretary 
Romney  originally  thought  was  required  to 
get  the  Job  done  well.  The  additional  funds 
necessary  to  staff  HUD  adequately  would 
amount  to  less  than  40%  of  the  money  the 
federal  govenunent  has  lost  In  Detroit  alone 
as  a  result  of  HUD  mismanagement  and  In- 
sufficient personnel.  The  federal  government 
cannot  operate  efficiently  and  In  a  fiscally 
responsible  way  If  the  President  sets  his  sights 
on  doing  a  mediocre  Job. 

RoMNEY's  Complaint  Revealed 
(By  George  Lardner  Jr.) 

Repeatedly  frustrated  by  the  White  House 
chain  of  command.  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Secretary  Oeorge  Romney  per- 
sonally told  President  Nlzon  Friday  that  his 
department  cannot  avoid  more  scandals  and 
waste  without  a  bigger  staff. 

According  to  sources  close  to  Romney.  the 
President    agreed    In    a    30-mlnute    private 


meeting  to  give  the  Secretary  the  additional 
personnel  he  had  been  seeking  unsuccess- 
fully for  months. 

The  concession,  however,  came  too  late  to 
keep  Romney  from  Indicating  at  a  subse- 
quent press  conference  that  he  Intends  to 
quit  the  Cabinet  shortly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  Romney.  It  was  a  bad  week  from  start 
to  finish.  He  had  been  pressing  to  see  the 
President  for  weeks  to  discuss  what  he  called 
"Increasingly  critical  staffing  requirements" 
at  HUD. 

"In  my  Judgment."  Romney  wrote  Mr. 
Nixon  Aug.  2,  "the  need  Is  xugent,  and  must 
be  met  If  we  are  to  avoid  recurring  wide- 
spread scandals  In  those  departmental  activi- 
ties which  cannot  be  reduced,  and  If  we  are 
to  provide  adequate  service." 

The  HUD  Secretary  was  scheduled  to  meet 
with  the  President  last  Tuesday  to  discuss 
the  Issue.  Instead,  aides  said,  Romney  re- 
ported to  work  at  HUD  Monday  only  to  learn 
of  a  curtly  worded  directive  that  the  White 
House  released  that  day  to  newsmen. 

Entitled  "Memorandum  for  Secretary  Rom- 
ney" and  signed  "Richard  Nixon,"  the  one- 
page  order  told  him  to  go  to  Wllkes-Barre 
and  make  sure  that  "bureaucratic  haggling 
does  not  Interfere  "  with  flood  relief  efforts 
there. 

"Reports  have  come  to  my  attention,"  Mr. 
Nixon  noted,  "indicating  that  relief  assist- 
ance efforts  are  not  progressing  at  a  satisfac- 
tory rate  .  .  ." 

"I  can't  believe  that  the  President  himself 
ever  saw  the  letter,"  one  Romney  aide  said 
yesterday.  "The  signature  could  have  been 
stamped  on." 

In  any  event.  Romney  was  said  to  have 
learned  of  the  mission  from  press  accounts 
rather  than  any  direct  word  from  the  White 
House.  At  first,  be  told  HUD  staffers  that  he 
would  fly  to  Pennsylvania  Tuesday  afternoon 
after  his  conference  with  Mr.  Nixon  on  the 
department's  staffing  problems.  Later,  bow- 
ever,  he  learned,  again  from  press  reports, 
that  the  White  House  had  announced  that 
he  was  to  be  In  WUkes-Barre  Tuesday 
morning. 

His  long-sought  meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon 
thus  canceled,  Romney  went  to  Wllkes-Barre, 
where  he  got  Into  a  shouting  hotir-long  ar- 
gument with  Pennsylvania  Democratic  Gov. 
Milton  Shapp  and  a  group  of  flood  victims. 

Convinced  that  Shapp  was  playing  poli- 
tics, Romney  was  also  disturbed  by  the 
thought  that  HUD's  difficulties  In  coping 
with  floods  and  other  natural  disasters  rested 
at  least  partly  on  the  staffing  problems  that 
he  had  been  complaining  about. 

HUD  had  15,900  people  on  its  payroll  last 
year,  but  gradually  cut  back  to  15,200  In 
response  to  Mr.  Nixon's  antl-lnflatlon  direc- 
tives and  ceilings  enforced  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

In  his  Aug.  2  letter  to  Mr.  Nixon — a  copy 
of  which  was  obtained  by  The  Washington 
Post — Romney  pointed  out  that  he  had 
already  appealed  In  vain  to  OMB  for  a  bigger 
staff  and  had  then  laid  out  his  problems  In 
a  lengthy  meeting  with  Ehrllchman  July  22, 
a  session  that  Romney  had  hoped  to  have 
with  the  President. 

Romney  calculated  In  the  six-page  letter 
that  the  hiring  of  730  more  people  in  the 
field  would  actually  save  HUD  $60  million 
through  tighter  overseeing,  better  property 
appraisals  and  other  Improvements. 

The  department  has  been  plagued  with  re- 
ports of  scandals  and  grand  Jury  Investiga- 
tions Involving  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration In  a  growing  number  of  cities. 

"I  would  not  be  appealing  to  you."  Rom- 
ney wrote  the  President,  "If  I  did  not  know 
•  •  •  that  the  adverse  consequences  of  failure 
to  provide  adequate  staff  will  be  scandalous, 
costly  and  counterproductive  in  your  fight 
against  Infiatlon." 

The  HUD  Secretary  ended  by  writing:  "No 
doubt  John  Ehrllchman  has  Informed  you  of 


our  lengthy  discussion  on  Saturday,  July 
22d,  and  my  need  to  talk  with  you." 

Romney  aides  said  the  Secretary,  •  •  • 
and  a  requested  July  27  appointment  with 
Mr.  Nlzon  canceled  by  a  presidential  press 
conference,  was  skeptical  that  Ehrllchman 
had  conveyed  any  such  sense  of  urgency.  In 
a  last,  terse  note  written  to  Mr.  Nixon  from 
Pennsylvania  Wednesday,  Romney  said  he 
was  preparing  a  written  flood-relief  report 
"as  you  directed,"  but  strongly  requested  a 
chance  to  submit  It  In  person. 

"Indeed,  considering  the  circumstances," 
Romney  wrote  In  light  of  talk  of  bureau- 
cratic haggling,  "I  do  not  Intend  to  do  other- 
wise." Turning  to  HUD's  staff  problems,  he 
said  he  also 'wanted  to  discuss  the  "grave 
political  consequences"  Involved  there. 

Romney  finally  got  to  the  President,  Friday 
morning,  first  in  a  25-minute  session  that 
Included  Ehrllchman  and  several  HUD  as- 
sistant secretaries,  and  then  In  a  half-hour 
private  meeting  with  Mr.  Nixon  alone. 

Aides  said  Romney  left  with  authority  to 
hire  730  persons,  but  he  didn't  even  mention 
it  at  his  follow-up  press  conference.  Instead, 
he  talked  of  leaving  HUD. 


CONSUMERISM 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  when  he 
established  the  National  Business  Coun- 
cil for  Consumer  Affairs,  last  August, 
President  Nixon  noted  that  there  has 
been  an  "increasing  desire"  on  the  part 
of  the  business  community  "to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  meeting  the  con- 
cerns of  the  American  consumer." 

And  while  few  would  dispute  the  valid 
complaints  of  consumers  which  led  to 
the  growth  of  consumerism  in  this  coun- 
try, I  share  the  President's  belief  that 
business  is  taking  steps  to  better  serve 
and  better  inform  consumers. 

Undoubtedly  much  more  could  be 
done.  Certainly  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Business  Council  for  Consumer 
Affairs  and  others  will  provide  needed 
leadership  in  this  area. 

I  believe  that  Senators  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  a  recent  speech  on  the  subject 
of  consumerism  delivered  by  Mr.  Howard 
C.  Harder,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
ofiBcer,  CPC  International,  Inc.  As  vice- 
chairman  of  the  NBCCA  Sub-Council  on 
Complaints  and  Remedies.  Mr.  Harder  Is 
in  a  imlque  position  to  understand  many 
of  the  problems  facing  consumers  today. 
His  call  for  an  international  conference 
of  the  world's  consumer  Industries  is  an 
interesting  proposition  which  deserves 
further  study.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Consumerism:  The  New  Dimension  in 

International  Marketino 

(Speech  by  Mr.  Howard  C.  Harder) 

Looking  back  at  our  times,  the  historian 
of  the  future  may  well  characterize  this  as 
the  Age  of  Confrontation — an  era  when  so- 
ciety was  wracked  by  extensive  social  change 
and  by  the  debate  and  disputation,  contro- 
versy and  conflict  which  Invariably  accom- 
pany far-reaching  change. 

History's  verdict  on  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  those  Institutions — the  market- 
place— may  be  that  the  opportunity  for 
great  progress  was  missed  because  the  advo- 
cates of  change  demanded  too  much  too 
quickly,  while  the  defenders  of  the  status 
quo  Insisted  too  rigidly  too  long  that 
change  was  quite  unnecessary.  But  hope- 
fully. It  will  be  written  that  after  all  the 
rhetoric  on  both  sides,  something  did  hap- 
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pen:  Significant  Innovations  were  developed 
by  the  business  community,  actions  which 
recognized  the  changlnft  values  held  by  con- 
sumers and  the  new  liemands  and  wants 
produced  by  those  values. 

I  believe  that  the  restive  discontent  we 
call  Consumerism  Is  now  being  recognized 
for  what  It  Is:  A  refiectlon  of  the  rising 
social  and  economic  expectations  of  people 
the  world  over. 

Jean  Paul  Sartre  once  wrote,  "Man  Is  not 
the  sum  of  what  he  has,  but  the  totality  of 
what  he  does  not  yet  have,  of  what  he  might 
have."  That  Is  the  sum  and  the  very  sub- 
stance of  Consumerism. 

Consumerism  Is  here.  It  Is  a  fait  accompli, 
a  permanent  feature  of  the  marketplaces 
of  the  world.  Of  course,  I  view  things 
through  American  eyes,  but  as  chairman  of  a 
company  operating  In  over  40  countries.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  travel  many  lands.  Con- 
sumerism, as  I  have  seen  It,  has  had  an 
impact  which  varies  widely  from  country  to 
country,  but  everywhere  It  Is  typified  by  the 
quest  for  a  higher  level  of  quality  in  products, 
services,  and  the  way  business  Is  conducted. 
Consumerism  Is  not  yet  what  It  may  yet 
become,  a  total  reformation  of  the  market- 
place. But  It  Is  already  very  much  more  than 
we  once  thought  it  was— merely  the  desire 
of  the  buyer  to  drive  a  harder  bargain  with 
the  seller. 

Consumerism  Is  not,  as  some  would  like  to 
think,  a  novel  form  of  recreation  for  an 
affiuent  and  spoiled  society  which,  bored  with 
the  easy  fulfillment  of  Its  wants,  ridden  with 
gvUlt  over  Its  prosperity  and  good  fortune, 
now  petulantly  tmns  on  its  benefactors.  Nor 
is  It,  as  others  too  readily  believe,  a  con- 
spiracy, a  programmed  series  of  seductions 
and  other  provocations  but  for  which  Mrs. 
Consumer  would  still  be  o\ir  devoted  bride. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  new  consumer  who 
Is  no  longer  merely  the  family  purchasing 
agent,  but  a  whole  person,  with  a  whole  new 
concept  of  value  In  the  marketplace.  Value,  to 
this  consumer.  Is  no  longer  Judged  only  by 
the  Dound  or  the  kilo,  but  also  by  a  set  of 
social  values  which,  as  they  become  better 
defined  and  articulated,  are  beginning  to  be 
usPd  as  standards  of  measurement. 

Is  the  product  safe?  Will  It  pollute  the 
environment?  Is  It  wholesome  and  nutrltous? 
Is  It  truthfully  and  clearly  described?  Is  It 
advertised  fairly  and  honestly?  Does  It  per- 
form as  advertised?  Is  its  performance  guar- 
anteed? What  forms  of  redress  are  available 
should  the  product  be  unsatisfactory? 

These  are  the  values  by  which  today's  con- 
sumers are  Judging  today's  products— and 
the  performance  of  those  who  made  and  sold 
the  products  to  them. 

CONSUMER'S   POWER 

Slowly  but  Inexorably,  Consumerism  is 
bringing  about  that  total  reformation  In 
the  marketplace.  Today's  consumer  knows 
what  she  wants,  and  what  Is  more,  believes 
she  has  the  right  and  the  power  to  get  It. 
We  had  better  believe  It,  too. 

Consumerism  Is  a  new  name  for  an  old 
process — demand  and  supply — which  has 
latelv  gathered  new  strength  and  force.  But 
what  satisfied  yesterday's  consumer  will  not 
satisfy  her  today.  Consumer  values,  like  all 
contemporary  social  values,  are  In  a  state  of 
great  flux.  They  may  not  always  be  our 
values — but  U  that  really  so  Important?  Our 
function,  after  all.  as  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  Is  to  respond  to  consimner  values 
whatever  they  may  be  and.  if  we  do  so  effec- 
tively, we  may  then  earn  the  proflts  which 
we  cannot  do  without. 

Let  us  tike  care  however,  to  keep  our 
values  in  perspective.  As  businessmen,  our 
everyday  attention  Is  and  must  be  devoted 
to  the  sales  and  earnings  of  our  companies. 
Yet  the  argument  that  the  primary  goal  of 
business  Is  to  make  money.  Is  a  tired  and 
tiresome  non  sequitur  when  used  to  excuse 
a  lack  of  response.  There  Is  no  way  we  can 
long  remain  In  business  without  the  con- 


tinuing approval  of  our  customers,  without 
their  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  our  goods 
and  our  services  and  our  role  in  society. 

Seen  in  this  light,  Consimierlsm  Is  not 
alone  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  busi- 
nessman, but  a  reminder  to  heed  his  well- 
developed  sense  of  the  pragmatic. 

Consumerism  can  be  a  most  constructive 
force  for  desirable  and  necessary  change  In 
the  marketplace.  It  can  open  and  widen 
channels  of  communications  to  help  keep  us 
alert  and  responsive  to  the  changing  wants 
and  expectations  of  Individuals  and  society. 
It  can  help  remind  us  that  we  In  business  are 
a  part  of  society,  and  not  apart  from  It. 

BUSINESS    RESPONSE 

Why,  then,  have  businessmen  been  reluc- 
tant to  take  the  mitlatlve?  There  are,  per- 
haps, three  reasons,  two  of  them  valid.  First, 
many  have  responded  already  and  have 
mounted  comprehensive  consumer  programs. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  but  honestly,  they  be- 
lieve they  are  doing  all  they  can  afford  to  do. 
Second,  much  of  the  resistance  Is  not  to  the 
constructive  proposals  of  consumerism,  but 
to  Irrational  and  punitive  demands — ^ranging 
from  those  of  dubious  benefit  to  consumers 
to  those  which  would  be  downright  harmful. 
The  third  reason  Is  not  as  overt  as  the 
other  two,  and  may  even  be  largely  subcon- 
scious. It  Is  the  natural  resentment  of  the 
criticized  fbr  the  critic,  which  leads  to  a 
reactionary  posture,  and  even  to  a  defensive 
denial  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  critic's  right 
to  criticize.  A  human  reaction  it  may  be,  but 
It  Is  Invalid  and  irresponsible. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It,  we  have 
the  responslbUlty.  Our  critics  do  not,  nor  are 
they  meant  to  have  it.  The  classic,  essential, 
and  historically  respected  role  of  the  critic 
Is  to  find  fault,  not  develop  solutions,  and 
certainly  not  to  take  charge.  The  drama 
critic  Is  no  playwright,  the  social  critic  no 
manager.  It  Is  our  function  to  propose  and 
Initiate  reforms  lest  they  be  advanced  by 
critics  who  will  assume  no  responsibility  tat 
their  practicability  or  accomplishment. 

But  we  must  be  more  attentive  to  what 
the  critics  tell  us.  We  must  listen,  not  neces- 
sarUy  accepting  what  they  say,  but  assess- 
ing how  much  their  views  may  reflect  shifts 
In  public  moods  and  values. 

We  must  not  resent  the  possibility,  let 
alone  the  fact,  that  there  are  fatilts  in  the 
ways  we  do  business.  And  we  must  aUow  the 
critic  some  Immunity  fiom  the  resentment 
of  the  criticized,  some  license  to  exaggerate— 
at  least  as  much  license  as  we  take  In  pro- 
moting our  wares — and  :.ome  Indulgence  for 
his  attention-getting  abraslveness. 

If  we  make  these  concessions  to  the  voca- 
tion of  consumer  criticism,  we  may  begin  to 
s--»  the  critic  himself  In  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent light:  Not  necessarily  a  scoundrel;  not 
invariably  an  adversary.  We  may  perceive 
that  his  motives  are  honest  and  sincere,  al- 
though zealots  and  opportunists  are  found  In 
every  calling.  We  may  even  find  that  his 
goals,  his  vision  of  the  world  as  he  feels  It 
ought  to  be,  once  stripped  of  dogma,  are 
really  not  so  very  different  from  our  own. 

PRESSURES    FOR    CHANGE 

But  let  us  be  under  no  Illusions  that,  hav- 
ing put  the  consumer  critic  In  perspective, 
the  stresses  of  Consumerism  will  go  away. 
Social  movements  are  not  Intended  to  ease 
the  pains  and  trials  of  their  targets.  Con- 
sumerism win  not  soon  become  a  source  of 
comfort  and  cheer  for  any  of  us.  nor  should 
it.  It  will  keep  us  alert,  wary,  constantly  on 
the  defensive.  Like  all  social  movements,  It 
raises  its  voice  In  dissent.  It  applies  pres- 
sures for  change  against  pressures  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo — pressures  which  can  In- 
vigorate and  renew  our  society. 

This  Interaction  between  contrasting  Ideas 
drives  our  society;  progress  cannot  be  won 
without  It,  for  out  of  the  dynamic  confron- 
tation of  opposing  concepts  and  Ideologies 
comes  a  new  stabUlty,  one  better  suited  to 


altered  circumstances  and  new  conditions.  It 
Is  the  philosopher's  equation:  Thesis  vs  anti- 
thesis produces  synthesis. 

Like  all  great  forces,  though,  the  antag- 
onism of  confrontation  can  be  carried  too 
far.  Even  with  an  abiding  faith  In  the  ulti- 
mate wisdom  of  society,  and  In  the  mevltable 
triumph  of  sanity  over  Irrationality.  I  can  see 
the  posslbUlty  that  wrong  can  be  committed 
m  the  very  long  meantime.  It  would  be 
wrong  If  conflict  led  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
imposed  solution,  which  can  only  be  con- 
trary to  the  Ideals  of  free  choice  and  plural- 
Ism;  or  if  it  brought  chaos,  erupting  through 
ever-widening   areas  of  disagreement. 

And  so  both  business  and  the  critics  of 
business  must  take  care  lest  the  goal  be- 
comes not  the  achievement  of  vital  change 
but  the  defeat  of  the  adversary. 

For  the  consumer  activists,  this  Implies 
care  to  avoid  unrestrained  attacks  which 
can  only  further  undermine  the  public's 
confidence  in  the  market  system. 

For  responsible  leaders  of  commerce  and 
Industry,  it  means  a  greater  readiness  to  look 
at  the  marketplace  as  It  really  is,  and  to  In- 
novate and  Implement  needed  change — 
without  waiting  until  we  are  compelled  to 
act  by  government;  to  recognize  that  the 
consumer  has  certain  fundamental  rights, 
and  that  we  therefore  have  certain  corre- 
sponding fundamental  obligations. 

A  number  of  cons\uner.  governmental,  and 
business  leaders  have  set  forth  five  basic 
consumer  rights:  The  right  to  safety  .  .  . 
the  right  to  choose  ...  the  right  to  be  in- 
formed ...  the  right  to  be  heard  ...  the 
right  to  quality  and  honesty.  But  those  rights 
have  meaning  only  If  they  are  embodied  In 
everyday  marketplace  behavior. 

CODE  OF  conduct  PROPOSED 

I  look  forvirard.  therefore,  to  the  time  when 
an  International  conference  of  the  world's 
consumer  Industries  can  be  convened  to  pro- 
pound a  code  of  business  conduct— a  code 
applicable  to  mantifacturers,  distributors, 
and  service  Industries,  a  code  assembled  by 
representatives  of  every  consumer  Industry 
and  every  nation,  with  t^e  participation  of 
authorities  on  consumer  affairs  from  govern- 
ments and  consumer  organizations. 

To  hasten  that  day,  as  an  initial  step  lead- 
ing toward  such  a  multi-Industry  conference, 
I  propose  that  the  International  food  indus- 
try, through  AIDA,  formulate  a  code  of  Its 
own  which  would  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
Industries.  We  aU  take  pride  in  this  Industry 
and  would  be  more  proud  still  of  this  dem- 
onstration of  its  leadership  in  what  U.  alter 
all,  the  most  basic  of  the  world's  consumer 
Industries.  ^     ,     ^ 

This  statement  of  principles  for  the  food 
Industry  would  advance  constructive  posi- 
tions on  such  issue  areas  as  advertising  and 
marketing  .  .  .  packaging  and  labeling  .  . 
product  information  .  .  .  nutrition  education 
and  information  .  .  .  food  safety  and  whole- 
someness  .  .  assUUnce  to  disadvatanged 
consumers  .  .  .  complaint  handling  .  .  ,  con- 
sumer remedies — all  the  areas  In  which  busi- 
ness has  fundamental,  and  In  some  cases,  un- 
exercised, obligations. 

This  code  would  give  due  recognition  to  the 
need  for  flexibility,  to  the  differing  com- 
petitive practices,  the  diversity  of  legal, 
social  and  cultural  modes  and  traditions,  and 
economic  conditions,  which  prevail  in  the 
world.  But  In  the  end.  it  would  be  one  Inte- 
gral code,  one  pledge  to  consumers  that  they 
are  to  be  vested  not  only  with  their  rights 
but  also  with  the  very  best  performance  of 
which  our  Industry  is  capable. 

MODEL   CODES    NEEDED 

Our  conference  should  formulate  not  only 
an  overall  code,  but  also  specific  recommen- 
dations for  model  practice  and  self -regulation 
by  the  world  food  Industry.  Moreover,  It 
should  acknowledge  that  many  problems 
throughout  the  world  are  Insoluble  without 
the  assistance  and  participation  of  govern- 
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ment — and  that  model  national  statutes  and 
codes  of  regulations  will  need  to  be  developed 
on  the  Initiative  of  the  conference. 

All  this  will  requre  that  we  tap  the  collec- 
tive wisdom,  experience,  and  Insights  of  the 
food  industry  worldwide.  Position  papers  and 
other  inputs  will  be  required  from  food  man- 
ufacturers and  distributors  from  every  conti- 
nent— and  from  the  trade  assoclatlona  which 
speak  for  major  segments  of  our  Industry. 

It  would  be  AIDA's  role  to  solicit,  coordi- 
nate, and  distill  these  various  Inputs — and 
to  organize  any  Intermediate  working  con- 
ferences that  may  be  required — In  order  to 
develop  a  final  document  that  could  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  on  when  the  Ninth  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Food  Distribution 
meets  In  1976. 

Eventually,  I  would  hope  to  see  not  just  a 
conference  of  the  International  food  Indus- 
try, vitally  Important  though  that  be,  nor 
even  the  follow-up  assemblage  of  the  world's 
consumer  Industries — but  a  permanent, 
world-wide  organization  of  a  consimier-orl- 
ented  businesses  to  exchange  Information 
and  experiences  on  national  consumer  prob- 
lems and  their  solution  .  .  .  and  to  facilitate 
the  healthy  growth  of  an  International  con- 
sumer-oriented community  which  is  a  most 
desirable  goal  In  itself  and  the  logical  exten- 
sion of  the  current  drives  toward  European 
unity,  international  monetary  reform,  reduc- 
tions in  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,  and 
the  work  of  such  groups  as  the  Codex  All- 
mentarlus  Commission. 

RESPONSIBLE   IXASEKSHIP 

A  close  working  relationship  with  inter- 
governmental organizations  working  in  this 
area  would  be  highly  advantageous,  and  so 
there  should  be  frequent  consultations  with 
the  OECD's  Consumer  Policy  Committee 
.  .  .  the  Codex  Alimetnarlus  Commission 
.  .  .  various  agencies  of  the  EEC,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe,  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  and 
other  such  bodies.  Including  those  in  which 
East  and  West  meet  on  common  ground. 
Close  contact  with  consumer  groups,  such 
as  the  International  Organization  of  Con- 
sumer Unions,  should  also  be  fostered  and 
maintained. 

Admittedly,  this  would  be  an  ambitious 
undertaking.  It  wUl  be  difficult  to  achieve. 
Agreement  always  is.  Let  us  begin  by  agree- 
ing that  we  are  responsible  not  only  as  busi- 
nessmen, not  alone  as  citizens  of  certain 
nations  or  members  of  particular  industries, 
but  as  leaders  offered  now  the  opportunity 
to  fashion  a  great  and  bold  new  design. 

Let  us  then  begin  to  practice  the  language 
of  agreement,  so  neglected  in  an  Age  of  Con- 
frontation. Let  us  begin  to  discern  the  simi- 
larities among  people  rather  than  their  dif- 
ferences; Their  physical  needs,  their  demand 
to  be  treated  fairly,  their  desire  for  per- 
sonal dignity  and  satisfaction,  their  strong 
sense  of  Justice  and  conscience,  and  above 
all,  their  optimistic  hope  and  faith  In  a 
better  world.  These  are  the  common  denom- 
inators of  humanity.  They  are  essentially 
what  Consumerism  is  all  about — and  what 
we  owe  the  consumer. 

Let  us  begin  to  fulflll  that  obligation. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not  morning  busi- 
ness Is  concluded. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  COPYRIGHT 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  copy- 
right convention  to  which  the  Senate  is 
addressing  itself  was  the  subject  of  very 
exhaustive  hearings  before  the  Commit- 


tee on  Foreign  Relations.  There  devel- 
oped a  very  serious  difference  of  opinion 
between  some  of  the  publishers  and  all 
of  the  publishers.  There  were  some  quali- 
fied statements  as  being  in  favor  of  it  by 
an  important  section  of  the  publishing 
industry.  Two  major  publishers  appeared 
very  strongly  opposed.  I  would  urge  Sen- 
ators to  read  the  total  hearings. 

My  point  in  rising  is  to  comment  on 
the  situation  simply  to  emphasize  one 
point. 

What  is  felt  by  the  publishers  opposed 
is  that  in  some  way  developing  coimtries 
would  abuse  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  use  works  which  were  copyrighted  in 
other  countries  as  permitted  by  this  con- 
vention and  that  this  abuse  would  repre- 
sent a  real  deprivation  of  property. 

I  bellev^  if  experience  demonstrates 
that  thereis  abuse,  in  my  judgment  Con- 
gress should  very  carefidly  and  seriously 
consider  how  to  make  whole  the  publish- 
ers and  authors  where  there  is  a  showing 
of  abuse. 

The  United  States,  appearing  in  the 
matter,  strongly  contended  there  would 
be  no  abuse  and  that  it  would  take  great 
care  and  do  everything  it  could  to  make 
sure  there  was  not.  Nonetheless,  the  pos- 
sibility exists. 

So,  I  spread  this  declaration  on  the 
Record.  Should  there  appear  to  be  abuse 
I,  for  one,  representing  a  State  in  which 
very  important  publishing  interests  are 
located,  would  endeavor  to  get  considera- 
tion for  what  would  be  a  fair  approach  to 
losses  which  might  be  incurred  by  au- 
thors, many  of  whom  might  not  be  able 
to  afford  it,  and  get  consideration  for  the 
damage  inflicted  on  them  by  virtue  of  the 
approval  of  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  which  undertook  certain  obliga- 
tions on  copyrights  over  which  they  have 
no  control,  although  they  benefit  and 
will  benefit  from  important  afOrmative 
aspects  of  the  convention.  This  does  rep- 
resent something  of  a  problem  and  I  hope 
that  this  assurance  may  be  of  some  help 
in  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  having  reported 
the  measure,  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
is  very  likely  to  ratify  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  point  out 
that  when  domestic  copyright  legislation 
is  considered  by  the  Congress,  as  I  hope 
it  will  be  next  year,  we  should  at  that 
time  consider  the  effect  which  this  new 
treaty  has  had  on  the  position  of  educa- 
tional publishers  and  authors  of  educa- 
tional works. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  as  In  executive  ses- 
sion with  respect  to  the  treaty  which  the 
Senate  is  about  to  consider,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent   agreement   of  Fri- 


day, the  Senate  will  now  go  Into  execu- 
tive session  and  proceed  to  vote  on  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  Order  No.  30,  Executive 
G — 92d  Congress,  second  session,  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention,  as  re- 
vised, with  protocols. 

The  question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion? On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Burdick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Huwphrey),  tiie 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TuNNEY),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
brell)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buck- 
ley and  Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kans£is  (Mr. 
Dole)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Miller)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  detained  on  oflB- 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  67, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bennett 


[No.  378  Ex.] 

YEAS— 67 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Byrd. 


Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 
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Eagleton 

Eastland 

Edwards 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Ourney 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HoUlngs 

Hughes 

Jackson 


Allott 

Baker 

Brock 

Buckley 

Burdick 

ChUes 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

Gambrell 

Gravel 


Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Iiiagnuson 

Mansfield 

Matbias 

McClellan 

McOovem 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

Rlbicoff 

NAYS— 0 


Roth 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Young 


NOT  VOTING— 33 


QrlfBn 

Harris 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Kennedy 

McQee 

McIntyre 

MUIer 

Mundt 


Muskie 

Packwood 

Pastore 

PeU 

Percy 

Randolph 

Symington 

Tower 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Williams 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  are  67,  and  the  nays  are 
0.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  having  voted  in  the  i^rma- 
tive,  the  resolution  of  ratification  Is 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  CAN- 
NON). Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  241)  by  title  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  approve  an  interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last  an  attempt  was  made  to 
achieve  a  time  limitation  on  the  interim 
agreement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  the  Senator 
may  be  heard?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  marched  up  the 
hill,  we  thought  we  had  an  agreement,  at 
least  tentatively,  and  then  we  marched 
down  the  hill  when  we  foimd  out  we 
could  not  come  together. 

I  have  made  inquiries  this  morning  to 
see  about  the  possibility  of  a  time  limi- 
tation and  my  efforts  have  met  with  no 
success.  It  is  m>  understanding  that 
there  are  a  number  of  amendments  to 
be  considered:  The  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke), 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  ,  and  the  possibility  that  other 
amendments  may  be  offered  by  Senators 


Cranston,  Hughes,  Tatt,  and  perhaps 
others. 

So  in  an  attempt  to  get  things  going  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
pending  funendment  and  hope  that  a 
vote  could  be  achieved;  if  not  shortly,  at 
least  sometime  today. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
stay  on  this  proposal  imtil  it  is  disposed 
of  one  way  or  the  other.  There  will  be 
no  second  track  Items;  we  will  take  this 
up  and  stay  with  It  and  It  will  be  up  to 
the  Senate  and  its  membership  to  decide 
how  long  that  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  stripped  to  essentials 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
this  Nation  is  prepared  to  take  a  first 
step  toward  arms  limitation  or  whether 
It  will.  Instead,  continue  the  saber-rat- 
tling so  long  a  part  of  tiie  arms  race  in 
which  we  have  engaged  for  nearly  three 
decades.  Either  we  begin  now  to  end  the 
race  or  we  do  not.  Either  we  take  this 
step  in  good  faith  or  we  do  not. 

The  SALT  treaty  ratified  so  over- 
whelmingly on  August  3  set  out  the 
framework  for  an  Important  Initiative. 
It  is  that  limitation  of  defensive  weapons 
that  makes  the  idea  of  strategic  weapons 
totally  creditable.  That  is  the  great 
breakthrough  of  the  limitation  of  phase 
I  of  SALT.  Now  this  Nation  need  not 
continue  a  race.  On  its  own  this  Nation 
can  determine  the  sufiQclency  of  its  de- 
terrence without  comparison  with  the  of- 
fensive deterrence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
SALT  I,  In  effect,  codifies  this  notion  of 
sufficiency,  a  doctrine  that  permits  an 
independent  and  autonomous  Judgment 
as  to  how  much  of  a  deterrent  force  is 
enough.  If  what  we  have  is  sufficient,  we 
need  no  more.  That  we  can  eliminate  an 
enemy  10  times  over  with  existing  force 
is  enough — more  than  enough.  It  is  of 
no  concern  that  another  party's  force 
can  eliminate  us  20  times  over.  Redun- 
dance is  not  and  should  not  be  a  national 
goal. 

In  fact  the  stabilization  of  SALT 
means  that  each  side  has  been  as- 
sured of  the  total  validity  of  each  other's 
deterrent  capacity.  That  importance  was 
not  diminished,  I  think,  by  the  approval 
of  new  weapons'  development  as  was  con- 
tained in  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill.  But  the  importance  of 
SALT  would,  indeed,  be  diminished,  If 
not  obliterated,  if  it  were  suggested  that 
the  agreement,  rather  than  stemming  the 
tide  of  arms  development,  should  be  con- 
strued as  a  signal  to  increase  this  Nation's 
might  imilaterally  to  a  point  beyond  that 
of  sufficiency  or  that  of  providing  suffi- 
cient retaliation  as  a  deterrent. 

In  that  light,  it  is  asked,  what  does  the 
pending  amendment  do  to  enhance  the 
resolution? 

It  makes  it  clear  beyond  question,  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  endorse  expressly  the  dec- 
laration signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  which  is  designed  to  ease 
and  avoid  military  confrontations  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible.  Most  Important, 
I  think,  is  that  part  of  the  declaration 
which  would  deny  advantage  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  As  it  is  stated  in  the  pe- 
nultimate : 

Both  sides  recognize  that  efforts  to  obtain 
unilateral  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  directly  or  Indirectly,  are  inconsistent. 


They  are  inconsistent.  This  is  what 
the  President  signed.  And  it  is  to  affirm 
that  endorsement  that  this  amendment  is 
proposed. 

With  It,  and  with  the  underlying 
SALT  agreement,  this  Nation  Is  not 
denied  its  obligation  to  remain  strong 
and  to  maintain  a  sufficient  deterrent 
force.  That  national  goal  remains  total- 
ly secure. 

What  we  do  say,  however,  is  that  this 
small  step  away  from  arms  escalation 
should  not  be  twisted  Into  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  arms  buildup.  Let  us  use 
SALT  as  a  signal  for  further  and  more 
comprehensive  agreements,  and  not,  as 
a  signal  to  obtain  a  new  defense  posture, 
one  which  is  unilateral  and  could  only 
add  to  the  danger  of  military  con- 
frontation. 

I  think  It  Is  pertinent  to  recite  the 
arms  race  figures  released  by  the  State 
Department  a  few  days  ago — I  quote 
from  its  press  release  of  August  1 : 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  combined  have  produced 
nearly  $20  trillion  In  gross  national  prod- 
uct— approximately  (16  trillion  in  the 
United  States  and  more  than  $4  trillion  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Of  this  amount,  more 
than  (2  trillion  has  been  spent  on  defense 
(approximately  $1.3  trillion  by  the  United 
States,  and  an  estimated  (1  trillion  by  the 
Soviet  Union) . 

If  the  two  societies  continue  to  grow  as 
projected  to  the  end  of  the  century,  and  if 
both  continue  to  spend  the  same  proportion 
of  ONP  on  defense,  the  two  countries  to- 
gether, by  the  year  2,000  AJ3.,  covUd  spend 
another  $6  trillion  or  more  to  maintain 
national  security. 

With  the  initial  SALT  move  to  stabi- 
lization, I  believe  we  can  put  a  far  differ- 
ent ending  on  that  century-end  pro- 
jection. I  pray  that  the  Senate  does 
nothing  to  jeopardize  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Brock),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan)  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  my  amendment  which 
is  ftt  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE   CASE    FOR    THE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  which  is  broadly  cospon- 
sored  by  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators, 
deals  with  three  issues :  First,  the  threat 
to  the  survivability  of  the  U.S.  strategic 
deterrent  xmder  the  interim  agreement; 
second,  the  need  for  equality  in  any 
follow-on  agreement  on  offensive  inter- 
continental strategic  weapons:  and  third, 
the  need  for  research,  development  and 
force  modernization.  These  are  issues 
that  I  have  thoroughly  discussed  with 
the  administration,  with  the  witnesses 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and,  in  many  cases,  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  we  ought  to  state  our  views  with 
respect  to  these  issues  and  I  believe  my 
amendment  Is  a  medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  views  that  I  am  confident  are 
shared  by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues. 
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I  I  )    THE  THREAT  TO  THE  SURVIVABILrTY  OF  THE 
U.S.    STRATEGIC    DETERRENT 

Clearly  any  treaty  that  authorizes  the 
latitude  retained  by  the  parties  under 
this  interim  agreement  contains  certain 
risks.  How  severe  those  risks  prove  out 
to  be  depends  less  on  the  letter  of  the 
interim  agreement  than  on  the  spirit  of 
it.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Soviets 
could,  by  pursuing  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  qualitative  improvement  to  their 
offense,  acquire  the  capability  to  de- 
stroy virtually  the  entire  U.S.  land-based 
deterrent  force,  missiles  and  bombers. 
This  could  be  accomplished  within  the 
agreed  number  of  launchers  by  such 
means  as  increasing  the  throw  weight  of 
the  Soviet  offensive  force — already  four 
times  that  of  the  United  States — exten- 
sive MIRVing  coupled  with  improved 
missile  accuracy,  et  cetera. 

Since  we  would  be  prohibited  by  the 
agreement  and  treaty  from  a  number 
of  stabilizing  responses,  the  strategic 
balance  could  deteriorate  under  the 
terms  of  the  interim  agreement. 

The  situation  we  face  in  this  regard 
was  developed,  in  part,  in  testimony  by 
the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  Dr.  John  Foster,  before  the 
Committee  on  Ai-med  Services  on  June 
22.  In  response  to  a  question  put  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe>,  Dr.  Foster  identified  some  po- 
tential sources  of  instability  that  are 
wholly  within  the  terms  of  the  interim 
agreement : 

Senator  Saxbe.  You  state  that  Soviet  ex- 
ploitation of  their  numbers  and  throw- 
weight  capabilities  could  adversely  affect  the 
strategic  balance.  Will  you  elaborate  on  that 
statement  and  Indicate  specifically  how  and 
when? 

Dr.  Foster  I  was  referring  simply  to  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  strategic  missile  capa- 
bility exceeds  our  own  capability  in  both 
numbers  and  payload-carrylng  ability.  In 
numbers  of  ICBMs  alone,  they  exceed  us  by 
approximately  50';,  and  In  payload  capa- 
bility by  greater  than  50"  . 

If  they  were  to  exploit  these  numerically 
greater  capabilities,  such  as  by  improving 
accuracy,  resorting  to  MIRV,  use  of  war- 
heads having  higher  yleld-to-welght  ratios, 
upgrading  their  S.^M's.  or  some  combina- 
tion of  these  and  others,  the  strategic  bal- 
ance would  be  affected  adversely.  For  ex- 
ample, with  MIRV  and  accuracy  Improve- 
ments, the  SS-9  force  alone  could  be  a  severe 
threat  to  pre-launch  survivability  of  our  own 
land-based  force.  Or,  other  Soviet  land-based 
missiles  exist  In  sufficient  numbers  so  that, 
with  accuracy  Improvement,  they  could 
threaten  our  land-based  force,  leaving  the 
SS-9  for  other  things — such  as  threatening 
our  cities. 

You  asked  when  this  could  occur.  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  when  It  will  or  If  It  wUl. 
Should  they  wish  such  a  capability.  It  could 
be  achieved  In  perhaps  3-5  years. 

It  is  my  great  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  developments  will  not  occur,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  recognize  that  the 
overriding  intent  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment is  to  contain  the  threat  to  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  deterrent  forces,  and 
that,  consistent  with  this  intent,  they 
will  refrain  from  programs  that  would 
undermine  it. 

What  we  have  sought  in  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviets  is  a  stable  strategic 
relationship  based  on  survivable  strate- 
gic forces.  Therefore,  any  action  by  the 


Soviets  that  threatens  the  survivability 
of  our  deterrent  forces  must  be  a  source 
of  great  concern. 

I  pursued  this  problem  with  Secretary 
Laird  on  July  24,  and  I  believe  our  col- 
loquy on  this  subject  is  highly  instruc- 
tive: 

Senator  Jackson.  The  Intent  of  the  agree- 
ments Is  to  enhance  our  security  by  en- 
hancing the  survivability  of  our  deterrent. 
So  you  would  view  Soviet  behavior  that 
threatens  the  survivability  of  our  deterrent 
as  a  violation  of  the  intent  of  the  agree- 
ments? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  would  agree. 

Senator  Jackson.  If  there  is  a  pattern 
which  threatens  the  survivability  of  our  de- 
terrent, you  would  treat  that  as  a  violation 
of  the  Intent  of  the  parties  in  making  this 
agreement,  would  you  not? 

Secretary  Laird.  I  certainly  would. 

Senator  Jackson.  For  example,  the  replace- 
ment provision  on  submarines,  which  we 
have  discussed,  as  a  subterfuge  for  sustaining 
momentum — 

Secretary  Lairo.  That  Is  correct.  We  would 
Interpret  it  the  same  way  and  it  applies  to 
us,  too. 

Senator  Jackson.  That  is,  on  a  bilateral 
basis? 

Secretary  Lairo.  That's  right. 

Senator  Jackson.  An  aggressive  program, 
beyond  modernization,  to  deploy  sllo-kllling 
warheads  which  threatens  the  survivability 
of  our  Minuteman  force — you  would  treat 
that  in  the  same  way? 

Secretary  Laird.  Yes,  sir,  and  would  recom- 
mend action  if  such  a  program  were  devel- 
oped and  tested." 

Mr.  Presidrait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  so  that  he  may  make 
a  statement,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  and  provided  that  his  remarks 
follow  the  conclusion  of  my  own  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  make 
an  observation  or  two. 

It  appears  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  endeavoring  to  delay  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
majority  leader,  and  is  engaging  in  what 
is  some  times  euphemistically  called 
"extended  debate." 

It  is  a  procedure  about  which  I  do  not 
complain,  having  engaged  in  it  on  occa- 
sion myself  in  cormection  with  other 
matters;  but  I  have  also  been  thwarted 
in  that  effort  on  other  matters,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 
undertaken  to  extend  the  debate — for 
how  long  I  do  not  know;  he  has  been 
imwilling  to  allow  a  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment — I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  propriety  to  allow  the 
farming  out  of  time.  It  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  rules  for  a  Senator  to  hold  the 
floor  and  farm  time  out  and  control  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  just  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No,  I  have  the  floor.  I 
yielded  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  was  recognized  for 
the  reservation  of  an  objection. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
keep  the  record  straight,  and  I  hope  the 
majority  leader  will  note  this: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said 
that  I  am  trying  to  delay  this  matter.  1 
think  the  record  will  disclose  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  agreed  to 
a  time  limitation,  provided  that  all 
amendments  are  included  in  that  limita- 
tion. Am  I  correct?  I  ask  the  majority 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to  be  ac- 
cused of  delaying  this  matter,  because 
the  record  is  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  did  reach  a  ten- 
tative agreement  yesterday  in  the  minor- 
ity leader's  office,  at  a  meeting  attended 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  and  the  agreement  was  to 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  at  4 
o'clock  today,  to  be  followed  by  a  vote 
on  the  Brooke  amendment  at  6  o'clock 
at  which  time  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  be  laid 
before  the  S«iate. 

I  say  the  agreement  was  tentative. 
Then  there  was  another  meeting  at 
which  it  wsis  pointed  out  that  it  was  only 
an  open  ended  agreement,  and  it  was 
thought  that  all  amendments  should  be 
considered  on  a  limited  time  basis. 

I  endeavored  with  might  and  main  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  that  basis,  with 
the  consent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington,  but  my  efforts  met 
with  failure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  will  disclose  that  I  have  indicated 
I  am  willing  to  reach  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  on  the  bill  and  on  all 
amendments  thereto,  under  appropriate 
arrangements.  That  is  my  position. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  hold  up  action  on  his 
amendment.  I  am  just  continuing  where 
I  left  off.  As  Senators  will  recall,  I  did 
not  flnish  my  formal  statement  on  Fri- 
day. I  have  no  desire  to  delay,  but  two 
or  three  Senators  indicated  they  had 
amendments  to  my  amendment — and  one 
of  them  is  a  member  of  the  Senator's 
committee — perfecting  amendments 

from  the  floor. 

I  just  want  the  record  clear  here.  The 
facts  are  that  on  the  ABM  treaty  debate 
I  joined  in  advance  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  vote  at  a  time  cer- 
tain. It  was  all  worked  out  with  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader.  I  assured  them 
of  the  same  course  of  action,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  agreement.  But 
let  us  keep  the  record  straight.  When 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  talks  about  the  Senator 
from  Washington  delaying  the  measure, 
I  think  he  should  state  all  the  facto. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  quite 
what  I  said  or  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  said.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Senator  held  the  floor  all  afternoon  Fri- 
day, and  read  very  slowly,  as  he  is  read- 
ing this  morning,  at  about  one-tenth 
the  usual  speed,  and  he  is  obviously  de- 
laying. It  is  not  a  matter  of  what  we 
say;  it  is  a  fact  for  all  to  see. 
I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the  pending 
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amendment  now,  and  the  Senator  is  the 
one  who  is  preventing  the  vote.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  vote  immediately,  or 
in  20  minutes,  or  30  minutes. 

What  the  Senator  is  saying  is  that 
unless  we  give  in  to  a  complete  agree- 
ment on  his  terms  for  everything,  includ- 
ing every  amendment  to  his  amendment, 
he  will  make  no  agreement  and  allow 

That  kind  of  arrogance,  I  think,  is 
not  acceptable.  We  are  ready  to  proceed. 
The  rules  and  the  traditions  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  that  we  take  up  amendments 
and  vote  on  them.  This  business  of  agree- 
ing in  advance  to  every  possible  amend- 
ment, when  we  do  not  know  what  pos- 
sibly can  develop,  is  a  very  vmusual  ar- 
rangement. I  do  not  mind  it  on  routine 
legislation;  I  have  permitted  it  and  made 
no  objection,  but  I  consider  this  an  im- 
portant agreement  that  has  been  nego- 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  legislation  is 

so  important,  I  am  wondering 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  it  is  very  im- 
portant. That  is  why  it  should  not  be 
subjected  to  that  kind  of  treatment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wonder  why  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  gave  it  such  cavalier  treat- 
ment. Look  at  the  record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  a  very  good 
record;  look  at  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.   The  facts  are,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee came  to  the  floor  and  talked  for 
about  5  minutes  on  a  measure  that  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  important  we 
have  ever  had  before  this  body.  The  jun- 
lorsenator  from  Washington  has  gone 
into  it  in  minute  detail,  and  is  endeavor- 
ing to  explain  it  in  detail.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  did  not  do  that.  I  say 
there  is  no  arrogance  here,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  In  the  handling  of  the 
time.  I  have  agreed  to  a  fair  and  reason- 
able   unanimous-consent    arrangement 
when  it  can  be  worked  out.  We  do  that 
right  along,  and  we  do  not  have  the 
sort  of  open-ended  unanimous-consent 
agreements  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  propovmding.  If  that  is  ar- 
rogance, only  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
apparently  understands  the  meaning  of 
the  term. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  the  actions 

speak  for  themselves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  further? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Not  unless  the  Senator 
has  some  further  comment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  had 
planned  to  seek  the  floor  just  prior  to  the 
time  the  Senator  from  Washington  did, 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was  called 
out  of  the  Chamber  to  do  a  television  in- 
terview with  a  Virginia  television  sta- 
tion, and  asked  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, if  he  obtained  the  floor,  whether 
he  would  mind  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  15  or  20  minutes  so 
that  he  might  comment  on  this  impor- 
tant matter,  and  that  there  were  no 
dilatory  tactics  Involved  as  far  as  the 


Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  were  concerned? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  I  could  have  requested 
a  quorum  call,  but  I  did  not  do  it.  I  am 
trying  to  move  this  matter  along.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  had  an  appoint- 
ment that  he  had  to  keep,  and  I  agreed 
that  I  would  go  ahead  and  then  yield  to 
him  for  that  purpose  when  he  returned 
to  the  floor.  That  was  precisely  the  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Unless  the  Senator 
is  seeking  to  filibuster,  why  does  he  not 
yield  the  floor  and  let  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  speak?  Unless  he  is  trying  to 

filibuster  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
ridiculous.  That  is  the  height  of  arro- 
gance on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  have  never  been  involved  in 
filibusters.  My  record  on  issues  of  civil 
rights — a  frequent  subject  of  filibusters — 
and  other  matters  speaks  for  itself.  What 
I  am  seeking  here  is  the  same  kind  of 
equality  in  the  treatment  of  oiu-  allies 
that  we  should  seek  for  our  people  here 
at  home.  I  have  never  been  involved  in 
any  kind  of  fiUbuster,  by  the  way.  that 
involves  the  issues  of  equality.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  am  talking  about  an  amendment  that 
wUl  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  for  equality  at  home  as  w^ll 
as  abroad,  and  I  am  proud  of  that  rec- 
ord- ,-  .  # 
I  am  not  filibustering.  As  chairman  oi 

the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas did  not  come  in  and  explain  in  de- 
tail the  provisions  of  this  bill.  Never  be- 
fore in  my  memory  has  it  happened  that 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  failed  to 
explain  a  bill  in  detail  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  is  rather  sad  that 
someone  else  not  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  That  speech  explaining 
the  interim  agreement  has  not  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee.  He  has  not 
spelled  out  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
what  is  in  this  measure  and  what  Is  not. 

So  I  shall  undertake  to  do  this  in  a 
proper  way;  and  I  am  ready  and  willing 
for  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
be  entered  into  under  the  proper  terms, 
so  that  we  can  limit  debate.  The  majority 
leader  imderstands  that,  and  I  stand  by 
my  word.  I  regret  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  deny  this  arrangement 
and  an  effort  to  reach  an  accommoda- 
tion to  move  along;  but  if  he  wants  to 
do  it,  that  is  his  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
shown  himself  to  be  most  cooperative. 
I  wonder  whether  he  would  consider 
another  possibility,  and  that  is  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment,  by  it- 
self, occur  at  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Pour  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  President 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  right  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton to  retain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

Ita.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILI£ 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
August  10,  1972.  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  247.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Albert  G. 
TeneT  and  Flora  FcUer;  „  .»  j 

S  2227.  An  Act  to  amend  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Public  Printer 
to  designate  the  library  of  the  highest  ap- 
peuate  court  in  each  State  as  a  depository 

"  8^*2684.  An  Act  to  amend  section  609  of 
the'Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended; 

S  3284.  An  Act  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  for  complettog  work 
to  the  Missouri  River  Basin  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  and 

B  3463.  An  Act  to  amend  section  906  or 
title  44,  united  States  Code,  to  provide  copies 
of  the  daUy  and  semimonthly  Congressional 
Sicord  to  libraries  of  certain  United  States 
courts.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  "ic  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomina- 
tions, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 

INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res  241)  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors who  share  my  view  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  go  on  record  in  support  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  seek  a  fol- 
low-on agreement  that  limits  the  threat 
to  the  survivability  of  our  deterrent 
forces  will  welcome  my  amendment.  The 
first  part  does  precisely  that.  It  urges  re- 
straint on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Umon  by 
indicating  that  a  failure  to  achieve  a 
threat-limiting  agreement  could  jeop- 
ardize the  supreme  national  interests  of 
the  United  States.  In  so  doing,  the 
amendment  takes  account  of  the  fact 
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that  while  the  interim  agreement  may 
have  some  slight  effect  on  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  deterrent,  it  does  not 
halt  it.  Therefore,  should  the  threat  over- 
take the  negotiation  of  a  follow-on  agree- 
ment at  any  time  within  the  next  5  years, 
our  supreme  national  interests  could  be 
jeopardized.  I  will  be  surprised,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  learn  that  there  is  any  substan- 
tial opposition  to  this  view  within  the 
Senate. 

XQCALrrY  IN  SALT  U 

Mr.  President,  I  have  elsewhere  de- 
scribed the  present  agreement  as  provid- 
ing the  United  States  with  "interim  sub- 
parity."  The  agreement  confers  on  the 
Soviets  a  50-percent  advantage  in  num- 
bers of  land  and  sea-based  launchers  and 
a  400-percent  advantage  in  throw  weight. 
Now,  the  argument  is  made  that  this 
enormous  disparity  in  numbers  of 
launchers  and  throw  weight  is  offset  by 
superior  technology  and  numbers  of  war- 
heads on  our  side.  There  is  a  certain 
limited  truth  to  this  claim.  It  is  not  an 
enduring  truth:  for  while  numbers  are 
limited  under  the  agreement,  technology 
is  not.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that 
in  the  long  run  "superior"  technology 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  offset  inferior 
numbers. 

The  inability  of  technology  to  compen- 
sate for  numbers  is  not  only  true  in  gen- 
eral but  is,  in  the  present  case,  true  for 
specific  reasons  as  well.  The  greatest  part 
of  our  presumed  technological  advantage 
lies  in  our  lead  over  the  Soviets  in  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  MIRV 
warheads  on  our  missile  forces. 

This  lead  is  not  one  that  can  be  main- 
tained at  anj-thing  approaching  our 
current  margin.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  Soviets  develop  a  MIRV  capability — 
and  they  are  expected  to  do  so  at  "any 
moment ' — the  combination  of  that  capa- 
bility and  their  vastly  superior  throw 
weight  will  give  them,  given  time  and 
effort  on  their  part,  superiority  in  num- 
bers of  warheads. 

There  is  an  enormous  volume  of  mis- 
information on  the  subject  of  alleged 
U.S.  advantages  arising  from  technology 
and  geography.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  long  rim  technology  will  tend 
toward  equalization.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber those  who  argued  that  the  Soviets 
would  require  a  decade  or  more  to  catch 
up  with  the  United  States  in  developing 
hydrogen  weapons.  The  same  sort  of 
scientists  who  today  argue  that  we  can 
rest  comfortably  with  inferior  numbers 
of  launchers  because  of  an  unbridgeable 
advantage  in  technology  miscalculated 
by  about  gV'a  out  of  10  years  back  in  1947. 
The  Russians,  of  course,  were  only 
months  behind  us.  and  our  scientists 
were  behind  the  eight  ball. 

As  to  geography,  I  have  heard  it 
argued — the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  made  the  case  him- 
self last  week — that  owing  to  our  posses- 
sion of  forward  bases  for  our  submarine 
fleet  we  need  fewer  submarines  than  the 
Soviets  in  order  to  maintain  on-station 
times  equal  to  theirs.  Now.  sea-based 
strategic  forces  are  assuming  increasing 
importance:  so  it  is  essential  that  we  be 
correct  on  this  point.  Despite  some  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  the  geographical 


£«ymmetries  favor  the  Soviet  submarine 
fleet  and  not  our  own.  With  the  increased 
range  such  as  that  of  the  Soviet  SSNX-8 
submarine  launched  missile,  the  impor- 
tance of  forward  bases  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. Russian  submarines  will  be  on- 
station  with  respect  to  a  large  number  of 
U.S.  targets  within  1  day's  travel  time 
from  Murmansk  or  Petropavlovsk.  This 
is  not  substantially  different  from  the 
situation  of  our  submarines  operating  out 
of  their  forward  bases.  What  is  more 
important,  however,  is  that  the  Russians 
have  a  very  large  land  mass  between  our 
submarines  and  their  vulnerable  points 
while  we  do  not.  Most  of  the  U.S.  points 
that  are  targets  for  Soviet  submarine- 
laimched  missiles  are  coastal  or  near- 
coastal. 

So  there  is  little  substance  to  the  claim 
that  we  are  in  a  favorable  geographical 
situation. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that,  over  the  long  run,  there  is 
no  substitute  for  equal  numbers  of 
launchers  taking  account  of  throw  weight 
differentials.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  join  with  our  negotiators  and  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  in  rejecting,  for 
the  future,  the  sort  of  disparities  that  we 
have  agreed  to,  on  an  interim  basis,  in 
the  present  agreement.  And  in  so  doing 
I  believe  that  we  ought  to  insist  that  the 
principle  that  was  applied  in  the  case  of 
the  ABM  treaty — the  principle  of  equal- 
ity on  which  the  Russians  insisted — 
ought  to  be  applied  to  a  treaty  on  offen- 
sive weapons. 

I  was  concerned,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  consent  to  the  interim  agreement, 
containing,  as  it  does,  the  wide  disparities 
to  which  I  have  referred,  might  be  misun- 
derstood as  reflecting  on  the  acceptability 
of  such  disparities  in  a  follow-on  treaty. 
In  order  to  make  the  record  clear  I  asked 
a  nimiber  of  witnesses  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  comment  on  this 
issue. 

On  July  18, 1  asked  Ambassador  Gei  ard 
Smith,  the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  head  of 
our  SALT  delegation: 

Would  the  present  Interim  Agreement  be 
acceptable  as  a  permanent  agreement? 

Ambassador  Smith  replied : 
Not  to  me. 

I  then  directed  the  same  question  to 
other  members  of  the  SALT  delegation. 
Former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
now  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  SALT,  Mr.  Paul  Nitze,  said:  "No." 
General  Royal  Allison,  a  member  of  the 
delegation  and  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Negotiations,  also  said  "No." 

On  July  24,  I  directed  a  similar  ques- 
tion to  Secretary  Laird,  with  respect  to 
whether  a  SALT  n  agreement  should 
continue  the  numerical  relationships 
established  in  the  interim  agreement. 
Secretary  Laird,  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration, said:  ^ 

I  would  hope  that  In  these  negotiations  we 
could  move  In  the  direction  of  equality  as  far 
as  numbers  and  also  as  far  as  some  of  the 
other  important  areas  dealing  with  offensive 
strategic  weapon  systems.  I  feel  that  this 
should  be  a  very  Important  thrust  of  our 
negotiations  because  this  Is  very  basic  to  the 
continued  support  of  the  obligations  that  we 


have  undertaken  with  our  friends  and  alUti 
throughout  the  world  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  exchange  in  the 
future. 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Zumwalt,  testified: 

It  is  my  view  that  in  SALT  n,  we  must 
achieve  an  equality  of  numbers.  Just  as  the 
Soviets  Insisted  on  symmetry  with  regard  to 
the  ABM  treaty,  if  we  are  going  to  go  into  a 
permanent  treaty  on  the  strategic  side,  I 
think  we  absolutely  must  Insist  on  symmetry, 

I  know  of  no  one  in  a  responsible  po- 
sition in  the  administration  who  is  in 
disagreement  with  this  widely  expressed 
view. 

My  amendment  provides  the  Senate 
with- an  opportunity  to  declare  itself  in 
favor  of  equality  in  a  follow-on  agree- 
ment; and  I  am  certain  that  in  view  of 
the  basic  good  sense  of  that  position  and 
the  overwhelming  testimony  before  us, 
we  will  act  to  affirm  it. 

Mr.  President  the  question  of  what  is 
to  be  included  in  the  computation  of 
equal  forces  in  a  follow-on  agreement  is 
related  to  the  difficult  issue  of  our  for- 
ward deployments  in  Europe  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  defense  of  our  European 
allies  and  which  are  at  sea. 

The  intent  of  my  amendment  as  it 
bears  on  this  matter  ts,  I  believe,  perfect- 
ly clear  and  straightforward.  In  stating 
that  "the  Congress  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple   of    United    States-Soviet    Union 
equality  reflected  in  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile treaty"  and  that  accordingly  "the 
Congress  requests  the  President  to  seek 
a  future  treaty  that,  inter  alia,  would  not 
limit  the  United  States  to  levels  of  inter- 
continental strategic  forces  inferior  to 
the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet  Union" 
it  is  unmistakably  clear  that  so-called 
forward  based  systems,  which  are  not  in- 
tercontinental, should  not  be  included  in 
that  calculation  of  equality.  It  is  my  view, 
and  the  intent  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, that  any  eventual  treaty  must  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  that  the  intercon- 
tinental strategic  forces  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R.,  by  which  I  mean  to  include 
ICBM's,     submarine-launched     nuclear 
missiles,    and    intercontinental    range 
bombers  of  the  two  powers,  should  bear 
an  equal  relationship  to  one  another. 
This  says  nothing  about  the  eventual  role 
of  or  disposition  of  the  issue  of  forward 
based  systems. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  forward 
based  systems  it  has  been  my  imder- 
standing,  as  clearly  set  forth  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  administration  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate,  that  the 
United  States  has  refused  to  negotiate 
the  issue  of  forward  based  systems  in  a 
bilateral  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  negotiation.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  position  was  based  on 
the  entirely  justifiable  view  that  such 
systems  are  i>art  and  parcel  of  our  al- 
liance defense  commitment  and  could 
not  appropriately  be  considered  without 
satisfactory  alliance  participation.  I  fully 
support  the  administration's  views  or 
this  matter  and  there  is  nothing  in  my 
amendment  which  in  any  way  contra- 
dicts that  position. 

RESEARCH,    DEVELOPMENT,    MODERNIZATION 

My  amendment,  In  its  final  sentences, 
simply  points  to  the  need  for  a  vigorous 
program  of  research,  development  and 
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modernization  leading  to  a  prudent  stra- 
tegic posture.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
adoption  of  this  language  is  not  intended 
to  bear  upon  the  wisdom  of  any  particu- 
lar procurement  item.  Decisions  on  pro- 
curement ought  to  be  taken  on  a  case  by 
case  bsisis.  So  while  it  is  useful  for  the 
Senate  to  go  on  record  to  the  effect  that 
we  must  continue  our  efforts  in  the  re- 
search, development,  and  modernization 
area.  Senators  can  rest  assured  that  this 
does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of 
any  particular  weapons  system  or  any 
particular  research  and  development  ef- 
fort. I  emphasize  this,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  would  not  wish  Senators  to  gain 
the  impression  that  in  voting  for  my 
amendment  they  are  committing  them- 
selves to  any  future  action  on  procure- 
ment items. 

Mr.  President,  I  began  my  remarks  by 
observing  that  international  agreements 
always  involve  unwritten  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations and  reservations.  Sometimes 
it  helps  to  set  them  down.  In  the  present 
case  I  hope,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
share  this  hope,  that  a  follow-on  agree- 
ment will  limit  the  threat  to  the  surviva- 
bility of  our  strategic  deterrent  forces.  It 
is,  in  my  view,  well  to  underline  this  hope 
by  language  that  lets  the  Soviets  know 
that  a  failure  to  achieve  this  result  would 
jeopardize  our  supreme  national  inter- 
ests. My  amendment  does  that. 

I  fully  expect  that  our  negotiators  at 
SALT  n  will  insist  upon  equality  just 
as  the  Soviets  insisted  upon  equality  in 
the  ABM  treaty.  The  issue  of  whether 
the  present  agreement  adds  up  to  equal- 
ity is  beside  the  point;  and  there  will 
be  differences  of  opinion  on  that.  But 
what  I  am  certain  we  can  agree  on  is 
the  necessity  that  we  not  accept  in  SALT 
II  levels  of  intercontinental  strategic 
weapons  that  are  inferior  to  the  levels 
of  intercontinental  forces  permitted  for 
the  Soviet  Union.  My  amendment  does 
that. 

Finally,  I  am  confident  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  wish  to  reaffirm  its  confidence 
in  the  importance  of  our  research  and 
development  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  the  overriding  hope  and 
expectation  of  all  of  us  is  that  the  SALT 
deliberations  will  eventually  produce  a 
treaty  that  will  assure  the  survivability, 
and  therefore  the  credibility,  of  our  de- 
terrent posture.  Such  a  treaty  would  be 
an  enormous  step  toward  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  see  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  play  a  full  and  equal 
role  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  such  a 
treaty.  The  place  to  start  is  by  giving 
our  advice  as  well  as  our  consent  to  the 
present  a^eement.  We  have  sin  obliga- 
tion to  give  direction  to  the  future  efforts 
of  the  Government  on  SALT  policy.  I 
believe  that  direction  must  be  toward 
survivable  forces  and  toward  equality.  I 
am  confident  the  Senate  shares  this  view 
and  that  it  will  act  to  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lin-i. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  the  remarks  which  he  has  made 
to  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  other  man  in  the  Nation  who  is  more 


knowledgeable  on  the  implications  of  the 
interim  agreement  and  the  implications 
of  the  future  SALT  talks  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  be- 
cause he  is  as  well  versed  in  our  weapons 
systems  and  the  disparity  which  exists 
between  some  of  our  weapons  systems 
and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  any 
man  in  the  Nation. 

I  know  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  that  he  has  been  tire- 
less in  his  attendance  upon  the  sessions 
of  the  committee  at  which  the  conunit- 
tee  probed  these  questions,  and  that  he 
asked  questions  of  a  most  penetrating 
nature  of  all  the  witnesses  who  appeared. 
From  my  attendance  at  as  many  of  these 
sessions  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  at- 
tend, I  know  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  correct  when  he  states  that  it  ap- 
peared that  virtually  every  witness  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  negotiation 
of  the  interim  agreement  and  the  ABM 
treaty,  and  virtually  every  witness  who 
is  charged  with  serious  responsibility  by 
reason  of  his  position  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Nation  expressly  recognized 
the  necessity  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lishing a  parity  with  Soviet  Russia  in  fu- 
ture SALT  talks  in  respect  to  interconti- 
nental strategic  deterrents. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  for  his 
generous  remarks.  I  know  I  do  not  deserve 
them.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  played  an 
important  part  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings  that  we  held.  He 
asked  some  truly  penetrating  questions  to 
bring  home  what  is  really  at  issue.  I 
think  it  is  regrettable  that  so  little  is  im- 
derstood  about  the  nature  of  this  agree- 
ment and  what  it  includes  and  what  it 
does  not  include,  the  ambiguities  that  are 
in  it.  the  fact  that  it  is  not  bilateral  in 
every  respect,  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  unilateral  interpretations  that 
have  not  been  concurred  in  by  the  other 
side. 

I  think  those  of  us  who  are  lawyers 
imderstand  that  in  order  for  two  parties 
to  make  a  contract  there  has  to  be  not 
only  a  bilateral  agreement,  but  appro- 
priate consideration  for  that  agreement. 
We  do  not  have  that  in  this  agreement. 

I  think  the  Senators  who  tried  to  get 
all  the  facts  out  on  the  table  rendered 
a  real  service.  This  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  a 
better  means  of  pursuing  the  ancient  art 
of  cross-examination,  which  is  the  best 
means  ever  devised  by  man,  at  least  in 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  to  get  at  the  truth. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  had  a  great 
career  as  an  attorney  prior  to  the  time 
he  was  selected  by  his  constituents  to 
serve  them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Is  it  not  the  objective  of  an  agree- 
ment between  either  nations  or  individ- 
uals to  express  exactly  what  was  decided 
and  agreed  on?  As  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  pointed  out,  there  are 
a  great  many  ambiguities  in  the  interim 
agreement  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
we  not  have  an  interim  agreement  which 
does  not  express  anything  about  these 
disparities,  which  are  sanctioned  in  a 
protocol  annexed  to  the  agreement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


For  example,  one  cannot  find  in  the  in- 
terim agreement  the  number  of  land- 
based  missiles  that  is  permitted  on  both 
sides.  It  is  not  in  the  agreement.  It  is 
just  a  unilateral  statement  on  our  part, 
whereas  the  numbers  of  submarines  of 
the  Polaris  type,  so-called,  are  sp>elled 
out  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  ERVm.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  in- 
terim agreement  itself  states  in  respect 
to  the  weapons  which  are  frozen — and 
they  are  a  very  limited  part  of  the  weap- 
ons in  existence — the  agreement  is 
based  on  what  was  in  existence  and  im- 
der  construction  at  the  time  of  entering 
Into  the  interim  agreement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  a  lavpyer  doing  a  good 
legal  job  of  drafting  the  interim  agree- 
ment would  have  inserted  specifications 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  terms  of 
the  interim  agreement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But,  instead  of  doing  that, 
the  drafters  had  to  draw  a  protocol  that 
be  annexed  to  that  interim  agreement  to 
explain  in  part  what  the  Interim  agree- 
ment provides.  They  were  not  able  to  ex- 
press the  terms  of  the  agreement  by  do- 
ing that.  They  then  had  a  further  writ- 
ten agreement  between  our  representa- 
tives and  those  of  Russia  as  to  what  the 
interim  agreement  and  the  protocol 
agreement  contemplated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
roct 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  then,  in  addition  to 
that,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington If  our  negotiation  did  not  adopt 
a  fourth  method.  In  which  the  American 
negotiators  mswle  certain  statements,  and 
those  statements  were  acceded  to  by  the 
Russians,  making  the  fourth  set  of  docu- 
ments to  explain  what  the  original  agree- 
ment contemplated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  still  our  negotiators 
were  not  satisfied  that  the  interim  agree- 
ment was  understandable,  so  they  made 
imilateral  statements  as  to  what  they 
contemplated  the  interim  tigreement  and 
the  protocol  and  the  bilateral  statement 
means. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  With  no  concurrence 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  the  Russians  did  not 
concur  in  the  fifth  statement,  which  was 
unilateral,  and  stated  the  interpretation 
of  our  negotiation  viewpoint.  But  the 
Russians  never  expressed  their  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  unilateral  statement  of 
our  negotiators. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  again 
correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  would  not  the  Senator 
from  Washington  agree  v.ith  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  a  lawyer  would 
do  a  very  sorry  job  if  he  drew  a  contract 
his  client  had  to  sign  and  then  produced 
three  other  documents,  and  then  an  oral 
statement,  to  explain  what  the  contract 
was  intended  to  do? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator's 
description  is  an  accurate  one  and  brings 
home  the  fact  that  we  have  already  laid 
the  foundation  for  obvious  disputes  in 
the  future.  This  is  what  a  good  lawyer, 
in  advising  his  client  and  in  drafting  an 
agreement,  would  want  to  avoid. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, who  has  been  a  distinguished  law- 
yer and  a  distinguished  jurist  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  would 
agree  that  what  has  been  followed  here 
is  unheard  of  even  in  a  moot  court  exer- 
cise in  law  school. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  and  I  are  both 
concerned  about  the  state  of  the  world 
In  which  we  live.  We  certainly  live  In  the 
most  precarious  age  that  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  when  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  first  issued  a  proclama- 
tion providing,  in  effect,  for  two  Thanks- 
giving Days,  one  the  orthodox  Thanks- 
giving and  the  other  a  Thanksgiving  a 
week  earlier.  I  had  an  old  friend,  Isaac 
T.  Avery,  who  was  a  Democratic  lawyer 
in  my  hometown.  I  also  had  a  young 
friend  Russell  Berry,  who  was  a  Repub- 
llcsui  lawyer.  The  Republican  lawyer 
said  to  the  Democratic  lawyer: 

I  dont  know  what  you  Democrats  have 
done  for  this  country  that  requires  us  to 
have  two  Thanksgivings  to  thank  the  good 
Lord  for  our  blessings. 

Mr.  Avery,  the  Democratic  lawyer,  said 
to  Russell  Berry,  the  Republican  lawyer: 

Well,  Russell,  I  think  we  might  very  well 
find  use  for  two  Thanksgiving  Days.  We  can 
use  the  first  to  thank  the  good  Lord  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  second  to  thank  the 
good  Lord  for  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Those  are  blessings  for  which  we 
might  well  have  thanked  the  good  Lord  In 
those  days,  but  today  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Oceans  no  longer  protect  us 
because  of  advanced  technology. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  stated 
It  very  well.  We  are  living  in  an  age  in 
which  science  and  technology  can  deter- 
mine in  a  large  measure  what  kind  of 
physical  security  we  can  obtain.  The 
fruits  of  science  and  technology,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  never  remain  on  a  pla- 
teau, despite  the  wishful  predictions  of 
scientists  writing  in  Scientific  American. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  when  we  can- 
not isolate  ourselves  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent.  We  have  to  be  a  part  of 
the  world,  and  I  think  we  have  to  play  a 
responsible  role,  no  matter  how  onerous 
it  may  be  at  times,  in  endeavoring  to 
preserve,  and  hopefully  to  extend,  in- 
dividual freedom. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
United  States  has  imdertaken  during  re- 
cent years  to  maintain  a  viable  defense 
posture  In  order  to  deter  any  other  na- 
tion from  starting  what  we  might  call 
the  third  world  war? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  United  States  has  not 
created  any  weapon  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  practicing  aggression  toward  any 
other  nation  on  earth.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  would  point  out  that  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  we  demonstrated  our  good 
faith  in  trying  to  control  atomic  weapons 
by  offering  what  was  then  referred  to 
as  the  Acheson-Llllienthal-Baruch  pro- 
posal. The  Senator  may  recall  we  offered 
to  turn  over  our  entire  nuclear  stockpile 
to  an  international  body,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  United  Nations,  provided 
that  all  other  nations  Joined  In  it.  The 
nation  that  vetoed  that  in  the  Security 
Council  was  none  other  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  if  that  proposal  had 


been  accepted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
could  have  avoided  what  some  people 
have  called  the  arms  race,  and  could  have 
had  peace  as  nearly  guaranteed  as  peace 
can  be  In  a  nuclear  world;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  had  simply  lived  up 
to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  the  preamble  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  sets  It  out  pretty  well:  An 
agreement  "to  resolve  differences  by 
peaceful  means." 

But  instead,  we  all  know  what  has  hap- 
pened: They  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
agreements  that  were  entered  Into  at 
Ysdta,  by  which  free  and  open  elections 
were  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe,  which  the  Soviets  occu- 
pied vrtth  their  armed  forces — and  still 
occupy;  and  we  know  what  happened 
after  that.  We  saw  the  fall  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, which  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

We  have  made  every  conciliatory  move 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  stabilization  of 
forces  In  the  world  so  that  we  could  have 
peace,  and  in  every  such  move  we  havs 
had  to  face  continuing  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  for 
some  years  after  the  rejection  of  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Secretary  of  State  Ache- 
son  following  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  the  United  States  had  a  de- 
cided position  of  superiority  in  respect 
to  armaments  over  Soviet  Russia? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  nuclear  arms  we  not 
only  had  superiority,  but  we  had  an  abso- 
lute monopoly  imtil  August  of  1949,  when 
the  Soviets  got  their  first  nuclear  bomb, 
what  we  call  a  fission  bomb. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that,  during 
the  period  in  which  the  United  States 
maintained  superiority  in  this  field  over 
Soviet  Russia,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  various  levels  met  with 
the  Russian  representatives  in  hundreds 
of  meetings,  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at 
an  enforceable  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
While  we  were  trjring  to  do  that,  of 
course,  we  had  the  problems  of  Berlin 
and  threats  of  aggression  against  the 
Western  European  coimtries  that  were 
not  then  under  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  were 
able  to  reach  the  partial  agreement  in 
SALT  I  only  after  Russia  had  achieved 
superiority  in  several  significant  fields 
over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Now,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  as  I  interpret  his  remarks, 
wishes  to  impress  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  upon  the  administra- 
tion, and  upon  the  American  people  that 
there  is  little  value  in  having  a  strategic 
deterrent  unless  that  strategic  deterrent 
is  capable  of  surviving  a  first  strike  at 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  nuclear  nation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
on  December  6,  1941,  we  had  the  largest 
and  finest  Navy  in  the  world.  On  De- 
cember 7,  we  were  left  with  virtually 
no  Navy  as  a  result  of  the  surprise  attack 
at  Pearl  Harbor. 


What  we  want  is  a  survivable,  and 
therefore  credible,  strategic  deterrent. 
This  is  what  stabilizes  the  situation  in 
the  world,  something  that  I  think  all 
men  and  women  of  good  will  strive  for. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  is  It  true  that  the 
best  insurance  against  a  third  world  war 
is  the  maintenance  by  the  United  States 
of  a  deterrent  strategic  force  which  other 
nations  know  is  capable  of  surviving  a 
first  strike  at  the  hands  of  any  other 
power? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  completely,  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  understands 
that  should  they  attempt  a  surprise  at- 
tack on  our  forces,  our  response  would 
deliver  unacceptable  damage  in  every 
respect.  Unless  we  have  that  kind  of 
posture,'  I  believe  the  Soviet  Union  will 
undertake  greater  and  greater  risks.  This 
is  the  factor  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  it  is  essential  that  the 
Soviets  not  believe  that  they  can  hope 
to  use  their  reserve  forces  to  deter  our 
retaliation. 

For  example,  at  the  height  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  managed  to  sneak  missiles  into 
Cuba,  we  had  a  wide  strategic  lead  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  recall  the 
exact  ratio,  but  probably  as  high  as  7  to 
1  in  terms  of  missiles  and  bombers. 

Despite  that  wide  advantage,  the  Rus- 
sians nevertheless  took  that  risk.  I  do 
not  think  it  requires  much  imagination 
to  comprehend  the  range  of  risks  that 
the  Russians  would  take  should  they  at- 
tain superiority  in  strategic  arms  over 
the  United  States. 

As  the  Senator  has  mentioned,  when 
we  had  an  absolute  monopoly,  when  we 
had  a  wide  lead  over  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  had  no  fear.  We  never  at  any  time 
threatened  them  with  nuclear  weapons. 
So  what  we  are  trying  to  attain  here,  I 
think,  is  a  stabilization  of  forces  which, 
in  turn,  will  have  its  Impact  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  nations  in  the  world  with  re- 
spect to  what  we  refer  to  as  little  wars, 
or  threats  of  aggression  in  limited  areas. 

This  is  involved  when  we  talk  about 
the  relative  relationships  of  the  two  great 
powers  in  strategic  arms.  So  we  are  not 
talking  only  about  the  numbers  of  weap- 
ons, and  it  is  not  any  simplistic  action- 
reaction  phenomenon.  That  is  not  all 
that  is  Involved  here,  though  that  is  a 
part  of  it.  But  I  think  we  have  to  imder- 
stand  the  international  political  impli- 
cations, the  diplomatic  implications,  and 
I  think  that  very  clearly.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  attains  superiority  in  this  area, 
the  hard-bargaining  and  risk-taking 
that  they  are  going  to  engage  In,  in  the 
1970's  and  1980's,  will  be  something  be- 
yond what  the  world  has  witnessed  here- 
tofore, and  we  would  be  most  seriously 
handicapped,  even  if  no  weapons  were 
ever  used,  in  the  diplomatic  area. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  the  United  States 
would  be  disadvantaged  by  that  Rus- 
sian superiority  In  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic and  other  fields;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  again 
correct.  We  would  see  examples  of  black- 
mail, due  to  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  a  superior  strategic  force,  and  they 
would  use  that  power  to  blackmail  our 
allies,  as  they  attempted  to,  the  Senator 
will  recall.  In  1956.  I  think  It  was  Mr. 
Khrushchev  who  made  the  comment,  at 
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the  time  of  the  Suez  affair,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  could  detonate  seven  or 
eight  weapons  and  there  would  not  be  an 
England.  He  attempted  to  blackmaU 
Anthony  Eden  directly. 

He  applied  the  same  rhetoric  to 
France.  That  was  at  a  time  when  they 
were  just  developing  nuclear  weapons. 
They  were  then  only  7  years  into  the 
atomic  age,  having  exploded  their  first 
bomb  in  1949.  ^^   . 

Again  I  emphasize,  and  I  want  to  be  as 
emphatic  as  I  can  on  this,  that  the  ele- 
ment of  tougher  bargaining  and  risk- 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will,  I  think,  Increase  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  whatever  nu- 
clear strategic  advantage  they  can  ob- 

Mr  ERVIN.  Then,  is  it  not  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  stabUization  of 
the  world  and  to  the  assurance  of  peace 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  at  least 
a  parity  in  weapons  with  the  Soviet 

Union? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  again 

speaking  my  language. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  just  incomprehen- 
sible that  some  Senators  are  not  willing 
to  go  along  on  an  amendment  which 
simply  asks  that  we  achieve  equality  in 
strategic  weapons  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  bring  in  all  this  extraneous  busi- 
ness about  forward  bases  which  In 
Europe,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks, 
are  entirely  tied  to  a  theater  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
and  NATO.  They  bring  up  over  and  over 
again  that  we  have  7,000  warheads  over 
there.  Those  7,000  warheads  are  tactical 
in  nature.  They  are  in  support  of  our 
forces  and  are  there  to  prevent  the  obvi- 
ous advantage  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
in  numbers  of  troops. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  possible,  in  the 
present  stage  of  development  of  weapons, 
for  the  Soviet  Union  enthrely  to  bypass 
those  forward  bases  and  to  make  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States,  either  by  in- 
tercontinental balUstic  missiles  or  by  the 
Yankee-type  submarines,  without  ever 
making  any  attack  on  the  forward  bases? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  Is  correct.  They 
do  not  need  to  touch  the  forward  bases 
at  all.  The  forward  bases  have  an  ex- 
tremely limited  capabiUty,  and  they  are 
neutralized,  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  by  the  presence  of 
more  than  600  Intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missiles  that  can  destroy  40-odd 
strike  bases  we  have  in  Western  Europe. 
In  fact,  a  hundred  IRBM's  out  of  the  600 
is  all  that  they  would  have  to  use  in  order 
to  knock  out  the  capabiUty  of  the  7,000 
warheads  that  are  constantly  mentioned. 
I  point  that  out  because  of  the  extrane- 
ous issues  that  are  being  brought  in  here 
which  do  not  affect  the  pursuit  of  equal- 
ity in  basic  strategic  arms.  We  are  refer- 
ring, of  course,  to  the  land-based  ICBM's, 
the    sea-based    ballistic    missiles,    and 
bombers  that  have  an  intercontinental 
capability — those   are   the   three   basic 
strategic  systems. 

What  is  wrong  with  asking  for  equality 
on  both  sides,  or  parity  on  both  sides,  in 
SALTH? 

I  recall  that  during  the  ABM  debate, 
we  brought  up  the  fact— I  brought  it  up 
in  the  closed  hearings,  and  It  came  as  a 


surprise  to  some  Senators — that  the  So- 
viets had  a  very  fast  moving  Yankee  sub- 
marine program  similiar  to  our  Polaris. 
The  figures  startled  some  Senators  in 
1969. 1  can  point  out — and  I  will  do  that 
later,  in  more  detail,  as  I  read  back  the 
testimony  to  the  Senate— that  they  have 
gone  far  beyond  even  those  niunbers  I 
reported  in  1969. 

We  were  told  the  Soviets  were  just 
trying  to  seek  parity  with  the  United 
States.  The  same  is  true  in  land-based 
missiles:  They  were  just  trying  to  seek 
parity.  They  would  stop  at  1,054  ICBM's 
and  41  submarines.  They  have  gone  far 
beyond  that^-1,618  such  land-based  mis- 
siles to  our  1,054.  The  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  their  submarine  force,  in  num- 
bers, giving  them  a  50-percent  advan- 
tage; and  in  throw-weight— the  ability 
to  carry  warheads— an  advantage  over 
us  of  4  to  1. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  not  the  argument  fre- 
quently made  by  some  people  in  high 
places  that  we  ought  not  spend  money 
for  weapons  because  weapons  have  be- 
come obsolete? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Washington  believe,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does,  that  the  reason 
why  some  weapons  for  which  we  have 
spent  large  siuns  of  money  have  become 
obsolete  has  been  that  we  had  those 
weapons  and  their  possession  by  us  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  deter  others  from 
attacking  us? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  think  that  without  the  forceful 
and  effective  and  comprehensive  re- 
search and  development  we  have  imder- 
taken— under  all  administrations.  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  alike— we  would 
not  have  had  a  successful  deterrent. 

On  Friday  there  was  great  complaint 
about  the  fact  that  we  had  spent  a  huge 
sum  since  World  War  n  on  useless 
weapons.  I  think  we  all  seek  a  situation 
in  which  these  weapons  never  will  be 
used.  If  they  are  used,  deterrence  will 
have  failed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
have  these  weapons — the  hope  that  they 
never  will  be  used  and  that  the  weapons 
themselves  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  holocaust. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
again.  We  know  that  should  there  be 
a  nuclear  exchange  based  on  the  current 
situation,  there  could  be  an  Incineration 
of  mankind.  Our  effort  is  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  posture  that  will  not  tempt  the 
adversary  to  undertake  any  such  attack. 
This  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  ultimate  objective  of 
the  Senator's  amendment,  as  I  construe 
it,  is  to  point  out  the  necessity  in  future 
SALT  talks  of  agreeing  on  limitations 
which  will  Insure  the  survivability  of  our 
strategic  deterrent  force  by  having  the 
United  States  placed  at  least  on  a  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  summarized  it  very  well.  We  seek  to 
obtain  a  survivable  and,  therefore,  a 
credible  force  which  will  place  us  on  a 
basis  of  parity,  or  equality,  and  not  In- 
feriority with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Washington  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  one  of  the  most 


solemn  obligations  resting  upon  those 
who  have  the  honor  of  being  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  to  act.  in  a  sense,  as  watchmen 
for  a  nation  which  is  living  in  a  very 
precarious  world? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  that  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility— particularly  in 
the  Senate,  where  we  are  called  upon  not 
only  to  consent  but  also  to  give  our  ad- 
vice— means  that  we  have,  particularly 
In  light  of  the  world  situation,  a  respon- 
sibility unequalled  in  our  history;  because 
we  are  dealing,  as  I  view  it,  with  the  life 
or  death  of  the  Western  World. 

Everything  we  believe  in,  which  we  like 
to  refer  to  as  western  civilization,  of 
which  we  are  a  part — of  which  my  ante- 
cedents and  those  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  been  a  part — Is  at 
stake  here.  That  is  why  I  feel  so  deeply 
about  this  matter. 

I  think  it  behooves  some  of  us,  at  least, 
to  bring  this  message  as  clearly  and  as 
explicitly  as  we  can  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  have  many  problems  that  beset 
us  at  home.  Many  things  divert  us.  But  I 
hope  that,  as  a  people,  we  will  never  be 
diverted  from  the  central  issue  of  free- 
dom. The  desire  for  freedom  is  what 
unites  all  people,  no  matter  what  their 
attitude  or  philosophy  may  be  on  a  given 
issue. 

The  right  to  speak  out,  the  right  to  be 
able  to  dissent,  the  right  to  be  able  tc  say, 
"I  believe  in  individual  human  dignity" — 
all  this,  Mr.  President,  is  at  issue  when 
we  talk  about  the  relative  power  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  great  powers. 
We  come  from  a  people  that  have  had 
the  longest  lived  democracy  in  the  world. 
The  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
never  known  freedom.  It  is  the  only 
country  in  western  Europe  that  has  never 
known  freedom.  Think  of  that.  The  only 
country.  I  love  the  Russian  people,  as  we 
all  do  as  a  people.  But  there  are  those 
who  come  to  the  absurd  conclusion  that 
the  Soviet  political  and  military  elite  are 
like  us  because  the  Russian  people  are 
friendly,  because  they  are  good  people 
Individually.  It  is  not  possible  to  impute 
that  attitude  to  their  leadership  any  more 
than  we  could  have  Imputed  the  attitude 
of  friendliness  of  the  German  people  that 
existed  immediately  prior  to  World  War 
II  to  the  leadership  in  Nazi  Germany. 

So  there  is  more  at  stake  here  than 
just  how  many  missiles  they  have  and 
how  many  we  have.  We  are  talking  about 
whether     we     can    preserve     Western 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  convinced  we  certainly 
should  insist  that  our  negotiators  at  the 
next  SALT  talks  should  try  to  obtain  a 
treaty  of  a  permanent  nature  which 
would  secure  to  the  U.S.  security  and  to 
the  world  stability  by  placing  the  United 
States  and  Russia  respecting  intercon- 
tinental strategic  weapons.  I  think,  in 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
that  Is  not  the  time  for  us  to  emulate  the 
example  of  ostriches  and  stick  our  heads 
In  the  sand  so  that  we  cannot  see  the 
harsh  realities  which  confront  us. 

I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator for  the  great  speech  he  has  made, 
and  for  the  fight  he  Is  making  for  what 
I  consider  to  be  pure  and  simple  san- 
ity in  this  field.  It  makes  me  proud  to 
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confess  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  was  my  choice  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  am  proud  to  have 
served  with  him  in  the  House  and  now 
in  the  Senate.  I  admire  his  acute  ability 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  an  issue  which,  of 
course,  stems  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
without  a  doubt  the  finest  constitutional 
lawyer  we  have  in  the  Senate  today.  He 
is  a  man  who  is  well  versed  in  strategic 
weapons  matters.  He  is  a  man  who, 
through  it  all,  has  a  judicial  tempera- 
ment. We  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
v^lsdom  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin>. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  say  that  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  col- 
loquy between  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin).  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  are  several  subjects  on  which  I 
agree  in  the  matters  the  Senator  has 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  would  say,  first,  that  I  believe  we  all 
want  equality  with  the  Soviet  Union  of 
our  strategic  nuclear  systems  and, 
second,  we  want  to  maintain  the  sur- 
vivability of  our  deterrent.  I  would  say, 
for  myself,  that  I  never  want  to  see  the 
United  States  fall  Into  a  position  mili- 
tarily inferior  to  the  Soviet  Union 
whether  it  be  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
or  the  effectiveness  of  our  conventional 
weapons  and  forces. 

I  consider,  too,  that  while  it  is  for- 
timate  we  have  been  able  to  make  agree- 
ments on  the  ABM  and  offensive  nuclear 
system,  there  Is  a  vast  difference  in  our 
political  systems.  I  do  not  foresee  any 
significant  change  in  their  system  In  the 
future,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  none 
in  our  democratic  system  except  for  the 
better.  I  am  happy  sdso  that  I  can  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  we  can  cut  the  very 
heart  out  of  our  military  spending  and 
defenses  and  expect  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  psychological  and  political  problems 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator  knows  we  are  agreed  on  a  num- 
ber of  things.  I  think  we  have  had  some 
disagreements  on  some  specifics  but  I 
think  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  has  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  need  to  provide  for  adequate 
security  for  our  forces  at  home  and  for 
our  allies. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  this  body  who  has 
understood  more  clearly  the  need  to  have 
an  ongoing  and  effective  relationship 
with  our  NATO  partners  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  Senator  on  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  has  taken 
especial  Interest  in  that.  He  has  served 
Dn  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Military 
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Committee  now  for  a  nimiber  of  years 
and  has  been  a  rapporteur. 

I  want  to  commend  him  for  the  dedi- 
cation and  the  contribution  that  he  has 
made  toward  strengthening  the  alliance, 
and  to  warn  against  any  premature  imi- 
lateral  action  on  our  part,  such  as  troop 
withdrawals.  The  Senator  has  been  most 
forceful  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  agreed  with  the 
Senator  on  the  importance  of  NATO  for 
our  security  as  well  as  that  of  Europe  be- 
cause I  value,  as  he  does,  our  allies  and 
the  strength  which  we  find  in  Western 
Europe  and  also,  as  he  has  stated,  it  in- 
cludes the  countries  which  can  be  reaJly 
called  democratic,  and  which  are  the 
source  of  our  values. 

I  recall  in  1968  when  the  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  within  24  hours  overran 
Czechoslovakia,  which  was  trying  to 
open  up  its  relations  with  other  Euro- 
peans coimtries,  and  assure  some  free- 
dom to  its  people. 

However,  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
on  his  amendment.  I  must  say,  with  all 
deference,  I  beheve  he  has  appealed  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  country  upon  an 
issue  wlilch  is  not  the  issue  at  stake  at 
all.  He  has  asked,  what  is  wrong  with 
achieving  equality  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  and  what  is  wrong  with  main- 
taining the  survivability  of  our  deter- 
rent as  if  there  were  disagreement  on 
the  proposition. 

Of  course  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
that  purpose.  It  is  right.  I  agree.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
the  Senator  on  the  proposition. 

The  true  issue  is  this:  Has  survivabil- 
ity of  our  deterrent  or  the  equality  of  our 
nuclear  strategic  forces  been  threatened 
by  the  interim  agreement,  as  his  amend- 
ment suggests,  and  does  his  amendment 
seek  superiority  rather  than  equality  of 
forces — which  could  actually  destabilize 
the  deterrent?  It  is  difficult  to  go  beneath 
his  statements  and  find  out  If  there  is 
any  situation  which  is  threatening  the 
survivability  of  our  deterrent  and  which 
would  bring  about  inequality  in  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  few 
questions  and  then  I  will  conclude,  as  I 
know  other  Senators  want  to  speak. 

Let  us  leave  out  this  discussion  for- 
ward based  forces  In  Europe.  Let  us 
leave  out  our  aircraft  in  Europe  and 
their  capability  of  carrying  nuclear 
bombs,  and  their  auxiliary  systems,  such 
as  SRAM  and  SCAD,  capable  of  striking 
the  Soviet  Union ;  dismiss  for  the  time  be- 
ing our  tactical  nuclear  weapons — and 
frankly,  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
them  could  strike  the  Soviet  Union,  al- 
though I  am  sure  that  there  are  some, 
dismiss  also  the  aircraft  carriers  with 
the  aircraft  fiights  that  could  strike  So- 
viet area.  Let  us  look  only  at  a  compari- 
son of  the  forces  of  bombers,  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  and  submarine 
laimch  missiles.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  today,  at  this  moment,  the  United 
States  is  in  an  inferior  position  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  these  categories?  Would 
he  say  that  these  do  not  maintain  and 
protect  the  survivability  of  our  deter- 
rent? Would  he  say  that  we  could  not  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  even  though  we 
were  the  subject  of  a  first  strike' 
Mr.  JACKSON.  At  this  time  we  have 


an  effective   deterrent.  The  answer  is 


yes. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  postulat- 
ing the  same  questions,  would  his  an- 
swer be  no  at  the  end  of  the  5 -year 
agreement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  is  that  It 
could  be  no.  I  would  have  to  go  on  the 
assumption  of  the  statement  that  the 
President  has  reported  that  Mr.  Brezhnev 
has  advised  him  that  the  Soviets  will 
carry  out  fully  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement,  taking  full  advantage  of  its 
latitude.  Now,  imder  the  agreement  they 
will  have,  and  we  will  have,  frozen  the 
niunbers  and  relative  size  of  launchers. 
And  the  Soviets  will  have  the  ability,  in 
my  judgment,  if  it  is  exploited  imder  the 
full  terms  of  the  agreement,  to  give  them 
a  substantial  advantage  over  our  strate- 
gic force. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  what  respect  and  in 
what  categories? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  First  of  all,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  they  are  permitted  62  Y-class 
submarines  with  a  total  number  of 
launchers  of  950. 

We  are  limited  to  44.  That  is  three 
more  than  we  have  now.  And  we  are  lim- 
ited to  710  launchers.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  permitted,  and  they  now  have  as  the 
Senator  knows,  either  deployed  or  under 
construction,  1,618  land-based  ICBM's. 
We  have  1,054. 

So,  to  summarize,  they  have  a  50  per- 
cent advantage  in  nimibers  of  delivery 
systems.  And  they  have  a  throw-weight 
advantage,  which  will  determine  the 
number  of  warheads  they  can  eventually 
have,  of  4  to  1  over  ours. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  proceed  on 
the  premise  that  they  are  on  the  verge — 
and  this  Is  corroborated  by  Intelligence — 
of  obtaining  a  MIRV  capability.  I  think 
that  we  have  to  assume  that  they  will 
prosecute  with  the  utmost  diligence  im- 
proved accuracy  to  exploit  their  advan- 
tage in  nimibers  and  In  yield.  In  time 
they  can  threaten  the  survivability  of 
oiu-  land-based  deterrent,  ICBM's  or 
bombers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  then  Is 
assuming— and.  of  course,  it  Is  hypo- 
thetical that  In  the  next  5  years  the 
Soviet  Union  will  take  all  these  steps. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  that  I  am  basing 
my  concern  on  what  Mr.  Brezhnev  told 
President  Nixon.  I  think  these  are  the 
facts.  This  Is  what  they  can  do  under 
the  agreement.  The  Senator  may  as- 
sume that  they  are  not  capable,  In  this 
time  period,  of  MIRVing.  However,  I 
think  they  are  capable  and  that  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  read  In  the 
paper  tomorrow  that  they  have  tested 
their  first  MIRV  delivery  system.  I  think 
that  it  can  happen  at  any  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
be  surprised  to  get  Information  that  they 
have  tremendously  improved  their  accu- 
racy. These  are  things  that  we  as  a 
prudent  nation  and.  I  hope,  as  prudent 
Members  of  the  Senate,  will  take  into 
consideration.  I  recall  warning  in  the 
ABM  debate  in  1969,  in  our  closed  ses- 
sion, that  the  Russians  were  then  mov- 
ing very  rapidly  to  build  up  their  fieet 
of  Y-class  submarines.  I  remember  that 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  very 
diligent  about  this,  and  he  pursued  it 
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very  effectively  on  the  floor.  I  called  to 
his  attention  then  the  intelligence  infor- 
mation concerning  how  fast  they  were 
moving  on  the  Y-class  submarines. 

And  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
recall  that— and  I  will  bring  this  out 
later  in  more  detail— the  general  feel- 
ing then  was  that  they  would  not  go 
beyond  parity  or  equality  with  the 
United  States  on  both  the  land-based 
and  sea-based  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  quote  from 
the  White  House  briefing  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  was  on  June  15. 1  was  present, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
may  have  been  there  when  the  President 
made  the  statement. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  there. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  President  Nixon  said: 

I  think  I  owe  It  to  you  and  to  the  Nation 
to  say  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  his  coUeagues 
made  It  absolutely  clear  that  they  are  going 
forward  with  the  defense  programs  In  the 
offensive  area  which  are  not  limited  by  these 
sgreements. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
correct.  He  so  stated.  Of  course,  he  did 
not  specify  the  exact  systems  and  the 
way  they  would  be  armed  as  the  Senator 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  they 
would  give  us  that  intelligence  at  all.  We 
have  to  dig  it  out  ourselves. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  have  good  intelligence,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows  very  well.  But  does  not  the 
United  States  have  the  same  capability 
as  the  Soviet  Union  if  It  desires  to  pro- 
ceed to  increase  its  strength,  if  after 
a  reasonable  time  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
dicates that  it  is  moving  ahead  to  de- 
velop new  systems  and  weapons? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  to  that  is 
that  we  do  not  have  the  advantageous 
base  they  are  given  under  this  interim 
agreement.  That  is  why  the  administra- 
tion, as  I  understand  their  position — and 
all  of  the  witnesses  who  came  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  made  it  very 
clear  over  and  over  again — that  SALT  I, 
the  interim  agreement.  Is  not  to  be  the 
basis  for  an  agreement  on  SALT  11;  in 
that  we  are  to  seek  parity  or  equality. 

This  is  all  I  am  trying  to  say  with  my 
amendment.  I  am  trying  to  implement 
the  Pulbright  doctrine  In  the  Senate,  and 
that  is  for  the  Senate  not  just  to  con- 
sent, but  also  to  give  Its  advice.  And  our 
advice  should  be  that  we  should  seek 
parity  and  equality  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has 
reached  the  very  point  on  which  we  dif- 
fer. It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  differs 
with  the  administration,  although  the 
administration  has  stated  it  supports  the 
language  of  the  Senator.  But  the  admin- 
istration has  stated  It  does  not  support 
his  interpretation  as  I  do  not.  I  wish  to 
read  to  the  Senator  the  language  of  Dr. 
Kissinger  when  he  was  speaking  for  the 
President.  This  is  what  Dr.  Kissinger  said 
at  the  White  House  on  June  15,  and  It 
appears  on  page  400  of  our  hearings: 

Does  the  agreement  perpetuate  a  UJ3. 
strategic  disadvantage? 

We  reject  the  premise  of  that  question 
on  two  grounds.  First,  the  present  situation 
Is  on  balance  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  Second,  the  Interim  Agreement  per- 
petuates nothing  which  did  not  already  exist 


In  fact  and  which  could  only  have  gotten 
worse  without  an  agreement. 

Our  present  strategic  military  situation  Is 
sound.  Much  of  the  criticism  has  focused  on 
the  imbalance  in  number  of  missiles  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  this 
only  examines  one  aspect  of  the  problem.  To 
assess  the  overall  balance  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  those  forces  not  in  the  agreement: 
our  bomber  force  which  is  substantlaUy  larg- 
er and  more  effective  than  the  Soviet  bomber 
force,  and  our  forward  base  systems. 

The  quality  of  the  weapons  must  also  be 
weighed.  We  are  confident  we  have  a  major 
advantage  in  nuclear  weapons  technology  and 
In  warhead  accuracy. 

I  wish  to  Interpolate  at  this  point  that 
we  have  had  the  MIRV  for  a  relatively 
long  time.  We  are  arming  our  submarines 
with  the  MIRV  as  well  as  our  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles.  The  Senator 
says  the  Russians  will  get  MIRV.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  will.  But.  we  are  pro- 
ceeding now  to  MIRV  our  Poseidon  and 
our  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
The  United  States  has  developed  MIRV. 
Dr.  Kissinger  goes  to  state: 
Also,  with  our  MIRV's  we  have  a  2-to-l 
lead  today  In  numbers  of  warheads  and  this 
load  wUl  be  maintained  during  the  period  of 
the  agreement,  even  if  the  Soviets  develop 
and  deploy  MIRV's  of  their  own. 

I  wish  to  repeat  his  statement: 
Also,  with  our  MIRV's  we  have  a  2-to-l  lead 
today  In  numbers  of  warheads  and  this  lead 
will  be  maintained  during  the  period  of  the 
agreement,  even  if  the  Soviets  develop  and 
deploy  MIRV's  of  their  own. 

That  would  mean  if  this  interim  agree- 
ment Is  agreed  to  we  could  have  10,000 
deliverable  warheads  at  the  end  of  5 
years  and  as  the  Senator  knows  250  or 
300  warheads  delivered  on  cities  would 
destroy  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States. 

I  say  respectfully  that  the  Senator  has 
his  own  convictions  but  I  believe  that  if 
the  policy  of  his  amendment  were  fol- 
lowed he  would  not  be  seeking  equality; 
he  would  be  seeking  superiority. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Would  the  Senator 
elaborate? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  superiority  would 
be  the  increased  numbers  of  deliverable 
warheads. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Would  the  Senator  ex- 
plain how  the  United  States  would  be  as- 
sured of  superiority  imder  my  amend- 
ment? What  we  would  get  is  equality  in 
offensive  warheads.  Under  that  doctrine 
we  can  have  the  same  number  of  offen- 
sive delivery  systems  and  the  same  throw 
weight.  Tell  me  how  that-  gives  us  su- 
periority. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  because  you  de- 
scribe the  deterrent  only  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  megatonnage.  It  is  the  tes- 
timony of  the  administration  and  of  the 
scientists,  that  we  can  maintain  this  ad- 
vantage if  necessary.  I  do  not  know  that 
you  would  find  one  who  testified  differ- 
ently. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  I  can. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  our  total  nuclear 
strength,  whatever  the  Soviet  totals  may 
be,  of  our  systems  provide  the  capability 
to  withstand  a  first  strike  and  still  de- 
stroy the  other  country,  we  have  equal- 
ity— the  only  one  that  really  matters.  We 
have  the  deterrent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I'm  not  sure  I  under- 
stand your  point. 


Mr.  COOPER.  You  want  equal  num- 
bers in  ICBM's. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  are  talking  about 
equal  numbers — equal  numbers  of  de- 
livery systems,  land-based  and  sea- 
based,  taking  accoimt  of  throw  weight. 
Within  that  context  each  side  can  vary 
the  number  of  warheads. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  we 
have  superiority  if  we  have  equality  with 
them  In  the  numbers  of  delivery  systems 
permitted  and  equality  in  the  total  throw 
weight.  We  can  have  a  different  number 
of  warheads  than  the  other  side.  That 
can  vary,  but  I  am  talking  about  the  de- 
livery systems  on  which  the  number  of 
warheads  depends. 

You  see.  Senator,  the  thing  that  really 
disturbs  me  is  that  we  were  told  In  the 
ABM  debate,  which  I  will  get  to  tomor- 
row, that  all  the  Soviets  sought  was  par- 
ity. They  have  gone  way  beyond  that. 
That  was  the  argument  against  the 
ABM;  that  the  Russians  were  really  only 
trying  to  obtain  the  same  number  of  nu- 
clear submarines  and  land-based  delivery 
systems  as  the  United  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  fully  agree  with 
that.  We  were  talking  about  overall  par- 
ity and  equality  The  Senator  seems  to  be 
talking  about  numbers. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  wrong  with 
stipulating  that  both  powers  shall  have 
the  same  number  of  land-based  ICBM's, 
the  same  throw-weight,  the  same  num- 
ber of  submarine-laimched  missiles  and 
the  same  number  of  intercontinental 
bombers?  What  is  wrong  with  having 
equality? 

We  have  heard  for  years,  during  all 
administrations.  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike,  when  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense come  up  they  always  testified  in 
favor  of  superiority. 

Now,  the  Senate  is  in  a  great  debate 
over  whether  we  should  have  equality. 
I  really  would  like  to  know  what  is  wrong 
with  an  agreement  along  the  lines  I  just 
suggested. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  the  Senator  is 
arguing  is  having  the  same  number 

Mr.  JACKSON.  What  is  wrong  with  it? 

Mr.  COOPER.  As  all  have  said,  equal 
numbers  are  possible  only  when  our  two 
systems  were  identical,  whereas  we  have 
different  systems  to  deal  with.  The  Sen- 
ator was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  when  it  was  decided 
not  to  develop  ICBM's  similar  to  SS-9. 
It  decided  to  develop  different  types  of 
ICBM's,  with  greater  accuracy  and 
smaller  megatonnage. 

Evidently  the  Senator  was  not  afraid 
at  that  time  we  were  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  was  devel- 
oping larger  missiles.  That  is  one  ex- 
ample. 

There  are  other  factors:  qualitative 
differences,  geographical  factors,  the 
range  of  our  missiles,  the  range  of  our 
submarine  laimch  missiles. 

Phase  n  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  num- 
bers and  not  to  augment  numbers. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  range  of  some  of  their  missiles 
Is  greater  than  ours? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes;  in  some  areas.  The 
Senator  is  aware  that  the  range  of  our 
submarines  is  greater  than  theirs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  the  Smator  is 
wrong.  The  SSN8-X  has  a  range  of  3,000 
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miles  or  more.  They  have  a  greater 
range. 

I  went  through  that  on  Friday  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  pointed 
out  that  they  are  getting  to  the  point 
where  they  do  not  need  forward  bases. 
They  have  operational,  sea-based  missiles 
that  have  a  greater  range  than  ours, 
p-e-r-i-o-d.  And  they  have  land-based 
missiles  with  greater  range  and  payload. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  leave  this  question,  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  contends 
today  that  our  submarines,  with  their 
ability  to  launch  missiles,  such  as  the 
Polaris  and  the  Poseidon,  are  Inferior  to 
the  Soviet  fleet 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
am  responding  to  the  Senator's  question. 
I  will  stand  on  it.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
does  not  want  to  let  the  record  stand 
here  as  it  is.  He  can  call,  and  that  in- 
formation will  be  shortly  given  to  him. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  missiles  aboard  Its 
submarines  that  have  a  longer  range 
than  any  submarines  with  missiles  that 
we  have. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Deployed? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes;  deployed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Can  the  Senator  say 
how  many? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  numbers.  I  grant  that  they  are  just 
beginning  to  deploy  these  missiles.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  they  have  sea-based 
missiles  with  a  range  of  3,000  nautical 
miles  or  better.  We  do  not  have  that.  I 
only  say  that  because  the  Senator  said 
our  have  a  greater  range.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  refute  that,  he  may. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  about  2,700  or  2.800 
miles.  Is  it  not?  We  have  a  larger  num- 
ber at  present  and  we  have  better  for- 
ward bases.  I  think  our  grave  disagree- 
ment Is.  is  that  the  Senator's  concept  of 
parity  is  that  it  must  be  of  equality  In 
numbers  and  megatonnage  and  they 
must  be  merged  together. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  equality  Is 
based  on  the  total  nuclear  forces  of  each 
country  as  they  relate  to  each  other. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  make  one  thing 
clear  to  my  good  friend. 

The  Senator  has  talked  a  lot  about  his 
objection  to  my  amendment  which  calls 
for  equality.  Is  the  Senator  aware  that 
in  the  ABM  negotiations  for  the  antl- 
ballistlc  missiles,  when  we  wanted  four 
bases  the  Soviets  insisted  on  equality — 
that  Is,  two  for  them  and  two  for  us — 
and  they  Insisted  that  one  of  them  be  at 
the  National  Command  Authority,  be- 
cause they  already  had  theirs  at  Mos- 
cow. They  did  not  have  to  dismantle 
anything.  We  had  to  dismantle,  at  a  loss, 
our  ABM  site  at  Malmstrom,  Mont.  The 
Russians  insisted  on  equality  in  defensive 
weapons. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  Senate's  in- 
sisting on  equality  in  coimectlon  with 
offensive  weapons? 

Mr.  COOPER.  They  are  not  compara- 
ble only  in  terms  of  numbers  of  launch  • 
ers.  The  Senator  knows  that  well.  I  am. 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  insisted  on 
equality.  In  fact,  they  would  like  very 
much  to  have  had  one  site.  I  must  make 
the  point 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  say  that,  as 
the  Senator  knows — I  know  it  will  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  him — I  would  have 
favored  no  ABM,  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  point  we 
made  in  1968,  1969,  1970,  and  1971.  The 
ABM  systems  were  no  good,  and  the  Rm- 
sians,  too,  realized  that  eventually.  Fi- 
nally, the  United  States  came  to  the  same 
realization.  It  was  a  costly  system  which 
could  have  reached  $50  to  $75  billion 
that  could  not  protect  either  the  ICBM 
fields  or,  of  course,  the  people.  The  Sen- 
ator win  not  agree  with  me,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  Does  he  know  why? 
The  Senator  will  remember  from  the 
ABM  debate.  The  reason  why  the  ABM 
limited  as  it  now  is  will  not  work  is  very 
simple.  We  have  limited  the  nimiber  of 
interceptors  at  each  base  to  100.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  I  made  it  clear 
over  and  over  again  that  we  had  to  have 
an  ample  number  of  interceptors.  The 
Senator  also  knows  that  I  led  the  fight 
to  confine  the  ABM  defense  to  our  Min- 
uteman-base  complex.  The  Senator  is 
aware,  I  am  sure,  that  I  opposed  a  de- 
fense for  Washington,  D.C.,  because  it  is 
not  effective.  I  supported  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  in  1970,  to  confine  the  ABM 
defense  to  four  Mlnuteman  bases,  elim- 
inating the  other  eight  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  asked  for.  Again.  I  took  the 
lead  this  year  in  denying  the  request  for 
funds  for  the  NCA  for  Washington,  D.C., 
on  grounds  that  it  is  not  an  effective 
ssretem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recall  very  well  our 
battles  in  the  last  3  years,  but  the  Sen- 
ator was  a  vigorous  advocate  of  the  anti- 
balllstic-missile  system,  and  the  fact  that 
the  two  countries  finally  agreed  to  lim- 
it them  to  two,  and  the  United  States 
apparently  will  only  deploy  one  now,  is 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  neither  country 
considered  them  of  any  value,  or  of  little 
value. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  think  that  fol- 
lows at  all. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  it  does,  because  I 
have  had  the  oi>portunity.  as  the  Sena- 
tor has,  of  talking  to  the  people  involved 
and  that  is  the  case.  I  am  not  going  to 
say  any  more  about  that.  I  think  I  can 
state,  as  well  as  the  Senator 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  may  or 
may  not  be  aware  that  in  the  negotia- 
tions— it  Is  no  secret — the  Russians 
focused  their  interest  on  our  ABM  de- 
velopment. They  insisted,  very  strongly, 
on  eliminating  it  or  having  it  reduced  to 
the  point  where  it  would  be  ineffective. 
We  maintained  that  an  adequate  ABM 
system  should  not  have  less  than  four 
sites  and  an  adequate  number  of  inter- 
ceptors, with  radars,  and  so  on. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  in  the  nego- 
tiations, the  Russians  made  much  of  the 
point,  the  Senator  may  recall,  of  our  de- 
plojmient  of  the  antiballistic  system,  and 
it  became  a  very  important  part  of  the 
bargaining  process.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  recognized  that  aspect 
of  the  negotiations  when  he  subsequent- 
ly, at  a  later  time,  voted  for  the  ABM, 
I  believe,  in  1971. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  recognized  that  both 
sides  knew  what  the  other  had  and  they 
were  proceeding  on  that  basis.  I  did  not 


change  my  views  about  the  inadequacy 
of  the  Safeguard  ABM. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I  believe 
it  is  the  position  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  both  sides  of  this  debate — all  went 
to  protect  and  assure  the  survivability 
of  the  deterrent  and  oiu-  country.  All 
want  parity,  equality,  sufficiency,  what- 
ever one  may  call  it.  I  have  read  the 
Senator's  amendment  carefully.  I  recall 
that  there  is  language  in  the  amend- 
ment which  refers  to  "levels,"  which  is 
ambiguous.  I  believe  that  implicit  in  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  the  argument 
that  the  interim  agreement  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  United  States. 

Looking  ahead — I  know  we  disagree- 
on  the  basis  of  that  argiunent,  I  would 
think  he  is  seeking  superiority.  I  believe 
that  would  be  a  perpetuation  of  the  arms 
race.  If  we  escalate  and  the  Soviets 
escalate,  we  will  be  in  a  spiral  again. 

Unless  it  is  a  fact  that  our  negotiators 
did  poorly  for  us,  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  unhampered  by  ambiguous  amend- 
ments with  different  interpretations  by 
different  Members  of  the  Senate,  inter- 
pretations which  cast  some  doubt  on  the 
work  they  have  done,  and  which  could 
fetter  them  in  negotiation  for  the  future. 

I  must  assimie — imless  we  have  some- 
one in  the  White  House,  which  I  hope 
will  not  happen,  who  will  not  look  after 
the  security  and  the  defense  of  the 
United  States — that  the  President  emd 
his  negotiators  will  assure  that  agree- 
ments, if  any,  are  based  on  the  protec- 
tion of  our  deterrent  and,  the  security 
of  our  country,  without  which  nothing  Is 
of  value.  Take  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, I  want  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion and  its  people  protected.  Unless  it 
is,  all  oiu-  values  and  hopes  could  go. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  Just  respond 
briefly,  and  then  I  shall  conclude. 

The  President,  of  course,  has  recom- 
mended approval  of  my  amendment. 

It  is  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  will  have  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting the  negotiations  that  get  under- 
way, I  believe,  in  Geneva  in  October.  The 
President  is  supporting  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  after  all,  controls  the 
negotiations.  If  the  President  believes  in 
what  the  Senator  says,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  him  from  carrying  it  into  ef- 
fect this  fall.  He  controls  the  negotiators 
and  tells  them  what  to  say  and  what  not 
to  say.  That  being  true,  he  certainly  does 
not  need  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  been  the  strong- 
est advocate  of  the  position  that  we  have 
abdicated  our  responsibility  in  foreign 
pohcy.  What  is  wrong  with  the 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  finish  my  sen- 
tence? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  want  to  yield,  it  is  aU  right  with  me. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  appar- 
ently does  not  want  me  to  finish  my 
answer.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  haa 
been  talking  day  after  day  in  the  Senate 
about  the  fact  that  the  Senate  and  Con- 
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gress  have  abdicated  their  responsibility 
in  foreign  affairs,  that  foreign  poUcy  is 
all  being  made  downtown.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  here  is  an  opportimity 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  finish  my  state- 
ment? I  try  to  be  courteous  about  this. 
I  am  saying  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  said  over  and  over  again  we 
should  make  our  policy  clear. 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  the  Senate 
joining  in  with  the  President,  to  help  him 
in  round  n,  so  that  he  will  have  the 
backing  of  the  Senate?  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  asked  the  Senator 
a  question,  and  I  find  his  answer  utterly 
unresponsive. 

I  asked  him,  if  the  President  is  in  con- 
trol, what  does  he  need  this  amendment 
for?  He  can  do  anything  he  likes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  we  have  the  responsibility,  in  con- 
nection with  giving  our  advice  and  con- 
sent  

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  but 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  finish?  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  talked  about 
my  arrogance.  Why  can  he  not  just  wait 
until  I  finish,  and  I  will  give  him  plenty 
of  time,  as  I  have  done  all  along. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  a  treaty  is  to 
be  negotiated  in  round  n.  Hopefully,  it 
will  be  a  good  one  that  will  protect  se- 
curity interests  on  both  sides.  We  will 
have  to  give  our  advice  and  consent. 

Now,  the  Senator,  as  I  understand  It. 
has  complained  about  the  fact  that  we 
enter  into  these  negotiations  without 
bringing  in  the  Senate  in  full  partner- 
ship. I  am  trying  to  bring  the  Senate  into 
this  by  giving  our  advice  in  advance,  so 
that  the  President  will  be  able  to  know 
what  our  position  is  as  he  negotiates, 
through  his  representatives,  a  treaty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  discharge 
of  our  constitutional  responsibility,  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
been  correct  in  a  nimiber  of  situations 
where  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  abdicated  their  resiJon- 
sibility.  We  have  tended  not  to  move  in 
early  enough  to  get  in  on  the  begirming. 
As  Senator  Vandenberg  once  said,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
we  want  to  be  in  on  the  takeoff  as  well 
as  on  the  landing. 

I  feel  this  is  in  keeping  with  what 
has  been  the  basis  of  a  sound  bipartisan 
foreign  policy,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  there  should  be  an  objection  to  giv- 
ing our  advice  in  this  way,  especially 
when  the  President  agrees  with  it  and 
says  it  is  in  conformity  with  what  he  is 
trying  to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  might  say 
that  in  my  view  the  Senator  cannot  have 
it  both  ways,  he  cannot  carry  out  the 
President's  will  in  this  thing,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  Senate's  will.  It  cannot  be  both,  un- 
less there  is  no  distinction  between  the 
two,  and  maybe  there  is  not. 

What  is  really  wrong  with  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  that  everyone  knows 
these  agreements  depend  primarily,  not 
upon  any  legal  right  in  any  law  court, 
because  there  is  no  such  thing,  where 
these  things  can  be  taken  and  enforced; 
they  depend  upon  the  confidence  each 
country  has  in  the  agreement. 


What  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
do  is  give  the  Russians  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  our  country  and 
our  President  in  making  this  agreement. 
That  is  fundamentally  what  is  wrong 
with  it.  All  this  argument  about  the  de- 
tails of  how  far  a  missile  can  be  shot, 
whether  it  is  3,000  miles  or  2,950  miles, 
is  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not,  after  we  nego- 
tiate this  agreement,  we  immediately 
then  start  to  build  the  Trident,  we  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  the  money  for 
the  Trident,  the  B-1,  an  additional  nu- 
clear aircraJft  carrier,  and  now  in  con- 
ference consideration  is  being  given  to  a 
new  weapon  to  destroy  hardened  siloes, 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  not  trying  to  destroy  each  other's 
deterrent. 

That  is  enough  to  shake  anyone's  con- 
fidence that  the  United  States  means  it. 
Now  the  Senator  comes  along  and  says 
the  agreement  we  made  is  no  good,  that 
it  provides  subparity — interim  subparlty, 
if  you  like — and  that  from  now  on,  we 
have  got  to  have,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  so  rightly  points  out,  superior- 
ity. 

So  if  there  is  any  effective  way  to 
destroy  8uiy  possibility  of  arms  control, 
the  Senator  is  following  it;  and  if  the 
Senator  follows  that  at  the  request  of 
the  President — I  do  not  know  whether 
the  President  requested  him  to  do  this 
or  not.  I  do  not  know  the  technique  by 
which  a  Senator  gets  the  President  to 
approve  his  amendment  or  his  bill.  I 
do  not  know  that  technique. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  amazed  that  the 
Senator  is  making  such  a  confession  here 
on  the  Senate  floor.  He  is  a  prestigious 
committee  chairman,  and  I  would  think 
he  knows  how  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
President. 

The  fact  Is,  I  have  not  talked  with  the 
President  about  this.  I  dealt  with  his 
representatives.  I  initiated  all  of  it. 

I  am  carrying  out  the  Fulbright  doc- 
trine. I  am  trying  to  say  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  have  a  greater  voice  in  these 
matters.  If  the  Senator  still  thinks  that, 
if  we  try  to  achieve  parity,  that  amoimts 
to  U.S.  superiority,  he  can  go  on  thinking 
it. 

I  am  amazed,  with  all  the  talk  about 
Trident  and  about  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
Senator  does  not  say  a  thing — I  have 
never  heard  him  make  such  a  speech — 
pointing  out  the  way  the  Russians  have 
been  moving  forward  with  their  strategic 
arms.  I  cannot  recall  a  speech  ever  hav- 
ing been  made  by  him  in  that  regard. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  country,  that  a  nation  would 
pursue  the  arms  race  in  such  a  relentless 
way  as  the  Soviets  are  pursuing  it. 

We  have  not  deployed  a  single  new  of- 
fensive strategic  delivery  system  since 
1965.  And  I  believe  that  here — in  this 
body,  at  least — Senators  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  out  at  a  time  when  the 
Russians  have  been  moving  forward  way 
beyond  the  achievement  of  equality  or 
parity  in  these  critical  strategic  systems 
such  as  land-based  and  sea-based  inter- 
continental missiles.  I  believe  the  coun- 
try is  entitled  to  know  what  is  going  on, 
because  it  relates  to  our  security. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  have  an 


opportunity  to  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  vote  against  an  amendment  that 
simply  calls  upon  the  President  to  seek 
equality  in  strategic  arms  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  period  ahead.  If  Sena- 
tors want  to  say  we  should  not  seek  par- 
ity or  equality,  that  we  will  let  the  Soviets 
attain  superiority,  they  will  have  that 
opportunity.  They  will  have  the  oppor- 
timity to  indicate  what  their  policy  po- 
sition is. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  be  part  of  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  make  explicit  the  view  of  the 
Senate  in  ratifying  the  Interim  agree- 
ment on  strategic  offensive  weapons.  The 
amendment  to  the  authorizing  resolu- 
tion— which  I  am  cosponsoring  with  a 
bipartisan  group  of  Senators  led  by  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  a  Democrat,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Republican  leader,  Mr. 
ScoTT,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  an  appropriate 
expression  of  the  Senate's  role  in  making 
American  foreign  policy.  It  is  our  consti- 
tutional responsibility  to  give  our  consent 
to  the  strategic  arms  accords,  but  it  is 
also  our  duty  to  give  oiu-  advice.  In  a 
matter  as  important  as  this,  the  Senate 
must  be  more  than  a  group  of  passive 
yea-sayers.  It  must  also  be  an  equal  part- 
ner in  the  search  for  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  world. 

Mr.  President,  just  what  is  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration?  I  want  to 
read  the  text  of  the  amendment  into  the 
debate  at  this  point. 

These  are  the  words  that  would  be 
added  by  the  amendment  submitted  by 
Senator  Jackson  for  myself  and  23  other 
Senators: 

That  the  Oovernment  and  tbe  people  of 
the  United  States  ardently  desire  a  stable 
international  strategic  b^ance  that  main- 
tains peace  and  deters  aggression. 

Who  could  oppose  that?  The  next  sen- 
tence reads: 

The  Congress  supports  the  stated  policy 
of  the  United  States  that,  were  a  more  com- 
plete strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  not 
achieved  within  the  five  years  ol  the  in- 
terim agreement,  and  were  the  survivability 
of  the  strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  such 
failure,  this  could  jeopardize  the  supreme 
national  interests  of  the  United  States: 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  were  that 
to  happen,  it  would  jeopardize  the  su- 
preme national  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Next: 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  a  stable  strategic  balance  in  a 
period  of  rapidly  developing  technology:  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  principle  of  United 
States-Soviet  Union  equality  reflected  in  the 
antl-ballistlc-missUe  treaty,  and  urges  and 
requests  the  President  to  seek  a  future 
treaty  that,  inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the 
United  States  to  levels  of  Intercontinental 
strategic  forces  inferior  to  the  limits  pro- 
vided for  the  Soviet  Union: 

In  other  words,  it  is  seeking  equality  In 
intercontinental  strategic  forces.  Next: 

And  the  Congress  considers  that  the  suc- 
cess of  these  agreements  and  the  attain- 
ment of  more  permanent  and  comprehen- 
sive agreements  are  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment and  modernization  program  lead- 
ing to  a  prudent  strategic  posture.". 

That  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Republican 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  Is  Important 
to  point  out  that  the  agreements  signed 
by  President  Nixon  and  Chairman 
Brezhnev  in  Moscow  do  not  prevent 
modernization  of  missiles,  nor  do  they 
limit  numbers  of  warheads.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  many  weapons 
systems  are  not  covered  by  the  Moscow 
agreements.  It  is  Important  to  bear  in 
mind,  also,  that  President  Nixon,  in  his 
press  conference,  told  the  American  peo- 
ple that  Mr.  Brezhnev  had  told  him  un- 
equivocally that  in  areas  not  controlled 
by  the  agreement  on  offensive  weapons, 
the  Russians  will  go  ahead  with  their 
programs. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note.  also, 
the  statement  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration  has 
the  support  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  This  amendment,  obvious- 
ly would  not  have  the  support  of  the 
President  unless  he  were  convinced  that 
it  would  be  offensive  to  him  and  to  his 
negotiators  when  they  again  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  second  round  of  the  SALT  talks. 

Our  effort  today  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  is  neither  hastily  con- 
ceived nor  politically  motivated.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  Is- 
sues raised  by  SALT  and  comes  after  ex- 
tensive Senate  hearings  which  explored 
these  issues  in  great  detail.  It  is  based  on 
a  thorough  evaluation  of  our  strategic 
policies  today  and  the  strategic  policies 
we  must  implement  if  America  is  to  re- 
main secure  in  an  environment  of  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation. 

The  word  "historic"  has  been  used 
more  than  any  other  in  describing  the 
arms  limitation  agreements.  I  believe  it 
is  more  meaningful  to  say  that  these  are 
agreements  with  no  historical  precedent. 
They  represent  the  first  attempt  to  place 
mutual  restraints  on  strategic  nuclear 
weapons.  But,  as  in  any  other  enterprise, 
it  is  vital  that  the  first  attempt  be  as  pru- 
dent and  as  well  understood  as  possible. 
We  must  know  what  we  have  agreed  to 
and  what  to  expect.  We  must  not  forfeit 
good  judgment  for  fond  hopes. 

The  Senate  has  already  given  its  con- 
sent to  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  places 
comprehensive  restraints  on  the  ballistic 
missile  defenses  of  both  nations.  The 
near  unanimity  of  that  consent  repre- 
sents, I  believe,  the  hope  of  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  can 
be  reduced.  Yet,  I  believe  that  the  limi- 
tation of  strategic  offensive  arms  is  a 
more  profound  and  significant  matter. 
Whatever  differences  we  in  the  Senate 
have  had  about  the  ABM,  we  all  know 
that  ABM  was  never  conceived  of  as  a 
weapon  of  mass  destruction.  It  is  the  of- 
fensive weapons  which  are  designed  to 
do  damage  in  a  strategic  nuclear  ex- 
change. It  is  the  offensive  weapons  which 
we  must  succeed  in  bringing  under  con- 
trol. 

So  now  that  we  consider  the  interim 
measure  for  limiting  offensive  weapons, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  where  we  stand  to- 
day. Under  the  ABM  Treaty,  our  bal- 
listic   missile    defenses    are    effectively 


frozen.  Under  the  terms  of  that  treaty, 
we  cannot  effectively  expand  nor  en- 
large nor  improve  nor  upgrade  those  de- 
fenses without  abrogating  the  treaty  al- 
together. This  means  that  there  is  now 
only  one  way  to  be  certain  that  the  levels 
of  ABM  we  have  agreed  to  in  perpetuity 
will  not  compromise  our  future  security. 
That  way  Is  to  fix  levels  for  offensive 
forces  which  guarantee  that  our  levels  of 
defense  remain  safe  ones. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  un- 
breakable relationship  between  offense 
and  defense  in  the  strategic  nuclear  age. 
That  relationship  was  affirmed  in  the 
first  round  of  the  SALT  negotiations, 
when  the  United  States  rightfully  insist- 
ed that  any  limitations  on  defensive 
weapons  had  to  be  accompanied  by  re- 
strictions on  offensive  ones.  And  it  seems 
only  reasonable  that  restrictions  on  de- 
fense and  offense  be  parallel  in  character. 

If  the  weapons  of  defense  are  to  be 
frozen,  the  weapons  of  attack  must  be 
placed  under  similar  restraints. 

These  simple  principles,  Mr.  President, 
form  the  background  of  the  amendment 
we  are  discussing  today.  Our  amendment 
speaks  directly  to  the  requirements  for  a 
stable  strategic  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
states  those  requirements  briefly  and  suc- 
cinctly, and  in  a  way  that  can  only  en- 
hance the  prospects  for  success  in  the 
second  round  of  the  SALT  negotiations. 

We  have  begun  with  a  restatement  of 
what  American  strategic  policy  has  been 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century: 

The  people  of  the  United  Stales  ardently 
desire  a  stable  International  strategic 
balance  that  maintains  peace  and  deters 
aggression. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  will  quarrel  with 
this  summary  of  our  basic  beliefs. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  in  consider- 
ing the  merits  of  the  interim  agreement 
on  strategic  offensive  arms,  the  Senate 
must  consider  how  that  agreement 
affects  the  quest  for  strategic  stability. 
Does  the  interim  agreement,  in  and  of 
itself,  guarantee  the  survivability  of 
America's  strategic  deterrent?  Is  an 
American  deterrent  whose  survivability 
is  questionable  consistent  with  the 
supreme  national  interests  of  the  United 
States?  The  answer  to  both  questions  is 
clearly  "no." 

Because  the  interim  agreement  is  far 
from  comprehensive,  because  the  in- 
terim agreement  will  not  restrain 
developments  in  Soviet  military  tech- 
nology that  could  threaten  our  deter- 
rent, it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the 
Senate  to  indicate  that  we  will  do  what 
we  must  to  protect  our  paramount 
interests. 

I  see  nothing  untoward  in  that.  After 
all,  what  we  all  want  in  SALT  n  is  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  that  will  limit  and 
contain  the  threat  to  our  deterrent 
forces.  I,  for  one.  would  view  the  failure  to 
attain  such  an  agreement  as  highly  de- 
stabilizing and  certainly  not  in  our  inter- 
ests. This  view  is  also  the  official  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Goverrunent. 

Is  it  not  wise,  therefore,  to  have  the 
Senate  take  a  stand  on  this  matter  be- 
fore the  SALT  n  negotiations  begin? 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  interim 
agreement,  while  acceptable  as  a  tem- 


porary measure,  cannot  be  accepted  by 
the  United  States  as  a  permanent  and 
final  agreement.  And  it  is  not  acceptable 
as  a  permanent  agreement  because  it 
fails  to  provide  for  the  basic  mutuality 
which  characterizes  a  good  treaty. 

The  case  for  equality  in  terms  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  arms  is  a  persuasive  one. 
The  ABM  treaty  has  established  a  prece- 
dent for  such  equality,  such  a  nimierical 
equality.  Surely,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  expect  the  United  States  to  accept  a 
permanent  treaty  on  offensive  strategic 
arms  which  reflected  any  less  equality 
than  that  which  the  Soviets  insisted  on 
as  part  of  the  ABM  treaty. 

If  defensive  weapons  are  to  be  subject 
to  equal  restraints,  it  is  important  that 
offensive  weapons  be  treated  the  same 
way  for  the  following  reasons : 

Our  decision  in  the  1960's  to  cease  pro- 
duction of  ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers 
was  based  on  two  assumptions : 

a.  That  the  VS.  lead  was  so  great  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  try  to  catch  up.  Former 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  explicitly 
stated  this  assumption. 

b.  That  by  showing  restraint  the  U.S.S.R. 
would  respond  In  kind,  implicitly  accepting 
levels  which  might  conceivably  be  less,  but, 
in  any  event,  not  greater  than  our  own. 

Neither  assumption  has  proved  out.  So 
today  we  must  ask  what  the  Soviets' 
future  intentions  really  are. 

And  whatever  the  Soviet  may  be  plan- 
ning, the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  by 
approving  the  interim  agreement,  must 
not  seem  to  be  formally  approving  a  dis- 
parity in  offensive  capabilities  in  perpe- 
tuity. To  do  so  would  have  grave  political 
and  psychological  implications.  In  par- 
ticular, it  may  encourage  them  to  move 
to  gain  outright  superiority.  We  cannot 
proclaim  that  the  law  of  the  land  is  to 
accept  major  Soviet  areas  of  numerical 
superiority,  and  expect  that  the  Soviets 
will  not  attempt  to  achieve  it. 

The  Soviets  must  understand  that  the 
numerical  advantages  conceded  them  in 
the  interim  agreement  are  impermissible 
except  as  a  transitional  stage  to  equal 
balances. 

The  Soviets  must  understand  that  fu- 
ture negotiations  will  require  that  they 
recognize  that  the  current  imbalances  are 
already  in  their  favor. 

That  is  the  basic  point  involved  in  the 
amendment  under  consideration.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  the  numerical  imbal- 
ances which  have  been  agreed  upon  and 
to  have  those  imbalances  for  a  short 
period  of  time.  In  the  interim  period ;  but 
it  is  entirely  different,  as  I  see  it,  if  the 
imbalances  are  to  be  perpetuated  into 
the  distant  future. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
fMr.  Jackson),  cosponsored  among  oth- 
ers by  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader  (Mr.  Scott),  seeks  to  encourage 
in  the  new  negotiations  an  equality  be- 
tween the  two  great  powers. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
want  to  explain  why  I  will  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  very  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Jackson.  I  also  want 
to  commend  him  at  this  time  for  the 
great  service  that  I  believe  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  Senate  and  to  the  American 
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people  for  his  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive scrutiny  and  probing  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  ABM  treaty  and 
the  interim  strategic  weapons  agreement. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Sen- 
ator Jackson  has  done  more — indeed 
much  more — than  anyone  else  here  in  the 
Senate  or  anywhere  in  our  Government, 
our  press,  or  any  other  segment  of  our 
American  society  to  expose  to  public  view 
and  review  the  real  facts  of  these  historic 
weapons  agreements  and  also  their  po- 
tential implications  for  our  national 
strategic  posture  and  national  interests. 
For  this  excellent  service  I  believe  all 
of  us  owe  him  our  respect  and  gratitude. 
He  truly  has  been  the  leader  in  this  task. 

At  the  outset  of  this  discussion,  let  me 
say  that  I  support  the  interim  agreement 
on  offensive  weapons,  and  I  intend  to  vote 
for  its  approval.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
agreement  which  has  the  potential,  and 
I  will  emphasize  here  today  that  word 
"potential"  many  times,  to  leave  the 
United  States  in  an  inferior  strategic 
posture  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union,  were 
its  terms  to  be  perpetuated  by  some  fol- 
low-on treaty  in  the  future.  This  is  the 
key  point  which  I  want  to  make  today. 

To  lead  up  to  that  point,  I  first  would 
like  to  review  once  again  in  this  debate 
the  overall  strategic  force  balance  as  it 
exists  today  and  as  it  can  change  in  the 
next  few  years  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  Then  I  will  discuss  the  impact 
that  technology  potentially  can  have  on 
this  force  balance.  Finally  I  will  explain 
why  I  believe  the  Jackson  amendment 
should  help  to  achieve  a  stable  balance  in 
the  future. 

Looking  at  the  strategic  force  balance, 
the  debate  last  Friday  repeated  the  basic 
numbers  involved  many  times.  We  all  are 
aware  that  the  Soviets  have  a  3-to-2  lead 
in  land-based  ICBM's,  with  some  1.618 
to  our  1.054.  The  interim  agreement  will 
perpetuate  this  3-to-2  lead  for  the  next 
5  years.  We  also  are  aware  that  the  So- 
viets have  313  of  their  SS-9  heavy 
ICBM's,  versus  the  54  old  Titan  missiles 
which  are  the  nearest  thing  that  we 
could  equate  to  the  "heavy"  ICBM  class. 
In  actual  fact  we  do  not  possess  the 
equivalent  of  a  heavy  ICBM. 

For  submarine  lamiched  SLBM  mis- 
siles, we  have  the  41  Polaris /Poseidon 
boats  and  656  SLBM's  which  the  agree- 
ment allows  us  to  increase  to  44  boats 
and  710  SLBM's.  The  Soviets  have  about 
22  Yankee  class  subs  today,  they  have  an- 
other 20-odd  under  construction,  and  the 
agreement  allows  them  to  increase  this 
quantity  to  62  subs  and  950  SLBM's. 
Thus  they  are  permitted  to  achieve  a 
3-to-2  advantage  in  the  submarine  field, 
just  as  they  already  have  a  3-to-2 
advantage  in  the  ICBM  area.  These  facts 
are  agreed  upon  by  all  of  us  who  have 
engaged  in  this  debate. 

The  third  member  of  the  strategic 
offensive  triad  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets  have  is  the 
manned  bomber.  This  is  the  one  area 
where  we  can  maintain  a  superiority 
over  the  Soviets  under  the  weapons 
agreement.  Provided  that  we  proceed 
with  the  B-1  bomber  program  to  replace 
our  aging  B-52s,  this  manned  bomber  is 
our  only  possibility  for  balancing  our 
future  strategic  striking  power  with  that 


of  the  Soviets.  If  we  neglect  this  manned 
bomber  program,  we  will  eventually  end 
up  markedly  inferior  to  them  in  our 
strategic  force  posture.  The  numbers  I 
have  just  reviewed  make  that  potential 
result  indisputable. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  impact  technol- 
ogy improvements  potentially  can  make 
on  the  strategic  force  balance.  I  have  not 
mentioned  throw-weight  before  in  this 
discussion,  but  all  of  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated earlier  in  this  debate  have  con- 
ceded that  the  Russians  have  a  signifi- 
cant advantage  in  this  area  of  throw- 
weight.  The  reason  is  simple.  The  Soviets 
build  larger  missiles  than  we  do.  These 
target  missiles  can  carry  a  proportion- 
ately bigger  warhead.  The  weight  of  the 
warhead  payload  is  the  throw-weight  of 
the  missile,  and  this  can  be  translated 
directly  into  megatonnage,  since  the  war- 
head's explosive  power  is  proportional  to 
its  weight.  The  Soviets  are  conceded  to 
have  a  4-to-l  advantage  in  megatonnage, 
or  in  throw-weight,  over  the  United 
States. 

Opposed  to  this  existing  Soviet  advan- 
tage in  throw-weight  is  a  United  States 
advantage  in  number  of  actual  nuclear 
warheads.  This  advantage  is  stated  to  be 
5,900  warheads  in  the  U.S.  arsenal  versus 
2,300  for  the  Soviets.  The  basis  for  this 
warhead  advantage,  when  we  are  inferior 
in  throw-weight,  is  our  current  MIRV 
technology  with  which  we  can  deliver 
many  warheads,  although  each  with  re- 
duced explosive  power,  with  each  missile. 
Since  we  have  an  advantage  in  the  over- 
all number  of  deliverable  warheads  to- 
day, it  is  possible  to  argue  that  we  also 
have  parity  in  our  strategic  force  posture 
despite  our  inferiority  in  throw-weight 
and  in  numbers  of  delivery  vehicles.  The 
equalizing  factor  for  the  United  States, 
of  course,  is  our  current  advantage  in 
MIRV  technology. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  potential  future 
situation  if  the  Soviets  are  to  pursue  to 
the  limit  the  numbers  advfintage  granted 
them  under  this  interim  agreement  and 
at  the  same  time  are  to  pursue  us  in  the 
area  of  MIRV  technology.  There  is  no 
reason  that  I  can  think  of  to  assume  that 
we  have  a  patent  on  the  capability  to  de- 
sign and  produce  MIRV  warheads.  The 
Soviets  have  been  able  to  develop  atomic 
bomb  technology,  hydrogen  bomb  tech- 
nology, ICBM  technology,  and  space 
flight  technology,  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son to  assume  they  will  not  develop 
MIRV  technology.  The  potential  impact 
that  this  will  have  on  the  strategic  bal- 
ance is  obvious.  With  the  3-to-2  advan- 
tage in  missile  numbers  and  the  4-to-l 
advantage  in  throw-weight  frozen  in  by 
the  terms  of  this  agreement,  develop- 
ment of  MIRV  technology  obviously 
would  put  them  In  a  position  also  to 
surpass  us  in  a  number  of  warheads.  I 
would  have  to  agree  with  Senator  Jack- 
son that  such  a  situation  w^ould  be  sub- 
parity  on  our  part,  should  it  exist. 

This  then  brings  us  to  the  basic  point 
of  the  Jackson  amendment.  With  the  po- 
tential under  this  interim  agreement  for 
the  United  States  to  end  up  in  £in  in- 
ferior strategic  position,  should  the  in- 
terim agreement  be  extended  further  into 
the  future  by  a  SALT  n  follow-on  treaty? 
Or  should  the  United  States  strive  to 


achieve  an  overall  balance  in  its  strategic 
force  posture  with  the  Russians?  I  be- 
lieve that  plain  old  Nevada  horsesense 
would  say  that  the  latter  situation,  the 
achievement  of  a  mutual  balance  in  strik- 
ing power,  would  be  more  likely  to  result 
in  mutual  deterrence  and  thus  in  world 
peace. 

How  can  the  Jackson  amendment  help 
to  provide  this  stabilizing  situation  of  a 
balance  of  forces?  Again  let  us  apply  a 
little  horsesense  to  the  argument.  If  the 
Soviets  are  to  go  into  SALT  II  with  an 
advantage  in  weapons  numbers  and  in 
potential  force  effectiveness,  are  they 
likely  to  give  that  advantage  up  at  the 
bargaining  table?  I  think  the  answer  ob- 
viously is  "no,"  unless  they  are  convinced 
that  the  United  States  is  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  strategic  equality  and  is 
wiUing  to  work  to  achieve  it.  Therefore. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Senate  will  assert 
its  function  to  advise  as  well  as  to  give 
consent,  and  if  we  should  state  that  we 
will  stand  only  for  equality  in  a  SALT  n 
agreement,  then  this  will  be  an  important 
aid  to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  the  follow- 
on  SALT  talks. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  Jackson 
amendment  makes  absolute  common- 
sense.  It  does  not  affect  the  validity  of 
the  present  interim  agreement.  It  merely 
states  a  position  of  the  Senate  in  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  carry  out  the 
interim  agreement.  It  represents  a  wise 
position  for  us  to  take.  I  believe  that  all 
of  ixs  should  support  that  amendment. 
I  urge  every  Senator  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ervin)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hansen).  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
92-342,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
BoGGS.  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Mahon, 
and  Mr.  Bow,  as  Members  to  serve  with 
the  Speaker  and  with  the  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  supervising  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Senate  and  Su- 
preme Court  chambers  In  the  Capitol. 

The  message  armoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13324)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affijced  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

HJl.  2131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Howrey  Lumber  Company; 

H.R.  15417.  An  act  making  appropriations 
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tor  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  WeUare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16686.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment, including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  other 
power  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  related  In- 
dependent agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  (Mr. 
Hughes)  subsequently  signed  the  en- 
rolled bUls. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  ontinued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
241)  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
prove an  interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  the 
Jackson  amendment,  amendment  No. 
1406  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert 
the  following:  ■'That  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ardently  de- 
sire a  stable  International  strategic  balance 
that  maintains  peace  and  deters  aggression. 
The  Congress  supports  the  stated  policy  of 
the  United  States  that,  were  a  more  complete 
strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  not 
achieved  within  the  five  years  of  the  interim 
agreement,  and  were  the  survivability  of  the 
strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  such  failure, 
this  could  Jeopardize  the  supreme  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States;  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
stable  strategic  balance  in  a  period  of  rapidly 
developing  technology:  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  United  States-Soviet 
Union  equality  reflected  In  the  antiballlstlc 
missile  treaty,  and  urges  and  requests  the 
President  to  seek  a  future  treaty  that.  Inter 
alia,  would  not  limit  the  United  States  to 
levels  of  intercontinental  strategic  forces  in- 
ferior to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union:  and  the  Congress  considers  that  the 
success  of  these  agreements  and  the  attain- 
ment of  more  permanent  and  comprehensive 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  vigorous  research  and  development 
and  modernization  program  leading  to  a  pru- 
dent strategic  posture." 

On  page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  "That  the" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2.  The". 

COMMONSENSE    AND    THE    SALT    ACCORDS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hap- 
py to  join  in  cosponsoring  the  bipartisan 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241.  This  amendment  is  an  appropriate 
and  effective  way  of  expressing  the  Sen- 
ate's views  on  the  all  important  matter 
of  strategic  arms  limitation.  I  think  It  is 
appropriate  because  we  in  the  Senate 
ought  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state 
our  views  about  what  American  policy 
should  be.  I  say  "should"  because  there 
is  nothing  in  this  amendment  which  re- 


stricts the  President  or  our  negotiators. 
The  amendment  does  not  issue  any  or- 
ders; it  merely  makes  what  are,  in  my 
view,  some  sound  recommendations  for 
the  future.  And  the  amendment  is  effec- 
tive because  it  clearly  and  unambigu- 
ously addresses  the  key  points  that  are 
bound  to  arise  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  a  good 
deal  about  what  the  interim  agreement 
on  offensive  weapons  entails.  When  those 
hearings  began,  I  wanted  to  know  exact- 
ly what  we  could  and  could  not  do  imder 
the  terms  of  these  agreements,  and  ex- 
actly what  the  Russians  could  and  could 
not  do.  I  must  say  that  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  get  answers  to  these  questions. 
And  the  reason  It  was  not  easy  was  that 
there  were  many  undefined  and  ambigu- 
ous terms  in  the  text  of  those  agree- 
ments, ambiguities  which  could  raise  all 
sorts  of  future  misunderstandings.  I  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  many  things 
which  should  have  been  agreed  to  bilat- 
erally were  relegated  to  unilateral  dec- 
larations on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  surprised  to  discover  that 
the  final  portions  of  the  agreement  were 
concluded  in  such  haste  that  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  military  advisers — the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stafif — never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  written  text  of  the 
agreement — and  actually  study  it — be- 
fore giving  their  final  assent. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  claiming 
that  these  things,  in  and  of  themselves, 
are  grounds  for  rejecting  the  interim 
agreement  on  offensive  strategic  weap- 
ons. But  anyone  who  reads  the  record  of 
the  hearings  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  these  measures  cannot  help 
but  conclude  that  the  agreements  do  a 
great  deal  less  than  was  claimed  for  them 
at  the  beginning.  They  do  not  necessarily 
reduce  the  threat  posed  to  us  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Soviet  strategic  arsenal. 
They  do,  of  course,  establish  some  nu- 
merical ceilings  for  some  parts  of  that 
arsenal,  and  that  may  be  useful.  But, 
overall,  we  do  not  have  iron-clad  assur- 
ances that  the  agreements,  by  them- 
selves will  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  extent  to  which  they 
improve  our  security  will  depend  on  how 
the  Soviets  choose  to  develop  their  of- 
fensive forces.  No  agreement  can  be  a 
substitute  for  the  things  that  we  our- 
selves have  to  do  to  guarantee  our  siu*- 
vival  in  this  dangerous  nuclear  era. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  was  some  ambi- 
guity in  what  our  negotiators  agreed  to 
in  Moscow  and  Helsinki  and  Vienna,  I 
want  there  to  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  what  the  Senate  will  be  agreeing 
to  when  it  approves  our  amendment.  We 
will  be  saying,  first  of  all,  that  if  we  do 
not  negotiate  a  comprehensive  strategic 
arms  agreement  within  5  years  that  has 
the  effect  of  limiting  the  threat  to  our 
deterrent  forces,  and  if  our  deterrent 
forces  should  be  threatened  as  a  result  of 
not  getting  that  kind  of  agreement,  then 
our  supreme  national  Interests  could  be 
jeopardized. 

I  think  It  is  important  that  we  make 
this  declaration  of  policy.  We  all  know 
that,  in  recent  years,  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic force  has  been  growing,  and  the 


threat  it  poses  to  the  survivability  of  our 
deterrent  forces  has  also  been  growing. 
Even  though  there  are  numerical  ceil- 
ings established  by  the  interim  agree- 
ment for  the  Soviet  force,  it  is  still  the 
case  that  the  threat  could  continue  to 
grow  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
The  Soviets  are  not  prohibited  from 
making  the  kinds  of  qualitative  im- 
provements in  their  force  which  could 
increase  the  danger  to  our  deterrent. 
The  agreements  do  not  place  a  brake  on 
the  forward  rush  of  Soviet  technology. 

We  all  recall  what  has  been  said  on 
this  point  by  administration  spokesmen. 
It  is  their  position  that  our  technologi- 
cal lead  compensates  for  our  disadvan- 
tage in  terms  of  numbers.  Under  the 
agreement,  we  will  have  far  fewer  mis- 
siles, but  it  is  said  that  those  missiles 
will  be  better  missiles.  But  what  hap- 
pens if — and  more  accurately — when 
the  Soviets  narrow  this  technological 
gap?  Then  they  will  have  their  numbers 
and  our  technology,  thus  gaining  a  con- 
siderable advantage. 

For  example,  I  know  that  the  exact 
date  when  the  Soviets  will  acquire  sophis- 
ticated multiple  warhead  technology  is 
a  matter  of  dispute.  But  I  know  of  no 
one  who  says  they  will  not  have  it  in  5 
years.  Some  people  say  2  years,  and 
others  says  3.  A  test  of  this  technology 
could  come  at  any  time.  But  by  the  time 
this  interim  measure  expires,  in  July  of 
1977,  it  is  safe  to  say  they  will  have 
acquired  it.  This.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  "the  Congress 
recognizes  the  diflSculty  of  maintaining 
a  stable  strategic  balance  in  a  period  of 
rapidly  developing  technology." 

Certainly,  I  do  not  know  what  is  in 
the  Russians'  mind  today  or  what  will 
be  in  their  mind  5  years  from  now.  None 
of  us  knows  for  certain  what  kind  of  mili- 
tary programs  the  Russians  are  going  to 
pursue.  No  one  knows  whether  those 
programs  will  be  designed  to  threaten 
the  survivability  of  our  deterrent  forces. 
But  we  do  know  something  about  the 
history  of  Soviet  strategic  deployments, 
and  we  do  know  something  about  Soviet 
capabilities.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
the  Russians  have  built  and  deployed 
the  giant  SS-9  missile,  a  weapon  that 
goes  far  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
deterrence  alone.  It  is  a  weapon  that 
could  be  used  against  our  Minuteman 
silos.  I  do  not  know  why  they  think  they 
must  have  such  a  weapon,  or  what  they 
are  planning  to  use  it  for.  But.  as  I  said 
to  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  SALT 
delegation  during  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  hearings — 

I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  a  man 
using  a  bit  of  horse  sense.  If  I  saw  a  man 
going  toward  a  woodpile  with  an  axe.  I  would 
think  he  was  going  to  cut  some  wood. 

Using  some  horsesense  Is  precisely 
what  this  amendment  asks  the  Senate 
to  do — by  indicating  that  there  are  risks 
and  uncertainties  that  are  still  with  us. 
And.  frankly.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
Senate  do  anything  which  would  sug- 
gest to  the  AmericEin  people,  or  to  our 
allies,  or  to  the  Russians,  that  we  be- 
lieve this  Interim  measure  establishes 
strategic  stability  for  all  time.  That  Is 
why  the  Senate  ought  to  support  the 
stated  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
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emment:  That  the  interim  agreement  is 
of  limited  duration;  that  it  is  not  accept- 
able as  a  permanent  arrangement;  that 
we  have  to  get  in  SALT  II  a  more  compre- 
hensive agreement  which  limits  the 
threat  to  our  deterrent. 

This  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
suggest  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  must  have  identical  stra- 
tegic forces  in  every  category.  We  are 
saying,  however,  that  there  is  a  way  of 
computing  strategic  equality  which  can 
take  account  of  the  basic  numbers  of  in- 
tercontinental missiles  and  of  their  size, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  crucial 
parameter  of  throw-weight.  Now,  I  know 
that  some  people  are  going  to  argue  that 
equality  in  numbers  may  not  be  the  best 
way  of  expressing  strategic  equality. 
What  should  be  remembered  is  this:  it  is 
said  by  these  same  people  that  we  have 
equality  today  because  our  advantage  in 
technology  compensates  for  our  disad- 
vantage in  numbers.  To  me,  therefore,  it 
is  obvious  that,  should  we  and  the  Soviets 
find  ourselves  equal  in  technology,  we  are 
also  going  to  have  to  be  equal  in  num- 
bers. .  ,  . 
So  I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised  at 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  some  Sena- 
tors to  vote  in  favor  of  Soviet-American 
strategic  equaUty.  I  wonder  how  a  rejec- 
tion of  equality  by  this  Senate  will  be 
interpreted  by  the  American  people,  and 
by  our  friends  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield.  ^     ^ 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  rise  to  ask  about 
the  definition  of  "equality."  Is  the  Sena- 
tor using  that  term  only  with  regard  to 
ICBK's?  He  is  excluding  all  other  strate- 
gic weapons? 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  am  using  that  term  in 
reference  to  the  total  strategic  weaponry 
of  both  sides. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  not  con- 
fined just  to  the  ICBM? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  I  include  what  I  think 
is  one  indication  of  it.  One  indication  of 
the  lack  of  equality  I'tfim  talking  about 
arises  between  the  vast  disparity  the  in- 
terim agreement  makes  with  respect  to 
the  number  of  ICBM's  the  United  States 
can  have  and  those  which  the  Russians 
can  have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  asked  that  because 
I  asked  the  Senator  from  Washington 
about  that  yesterday.  It  is  my  under- 
standing— the  record  will  show  it — ref- 
erence to  subparity  relates  only  to 
ICBM — in  other  words,  the  difference 
between  1,054  and  1,618.  He  does  not 
maintain  that  there  is  overall  subparity? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  We  have  a  threefold  total 
strategic  intercontinental  force  at 
the  present  moment,  and  I  think  in 
the  SALT  n  talks  the  United  States 
should  insist  on  substantial  equality  in 
respect  to  the  numbers  of  ICBM's,  in  re- 
spect to  the  numbers  of  SLBM's,  and  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  long  range 
bombers.  I  consider  those  three  strategic 
weaponry  systems  to  be  essential  for  our 
defense,  and  I  think  equality  in  those 
areas  is  essential  not  only  for  our  secu- 
rity but  also  to  preserve  stability  in  this 
very  troubled  world  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  the  President  and  his  closest  adviser 
and  spokesman  spoke  on  this?  I  believe 


the  Senator  was  present  at  the  White 
House  when  the  President  made  a  speech 
to  the  assembled  Members  of  Congress 
on  June  15,  and  then  said  Mr.  Kissinger 
would  speak  for  him? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  I  was  present. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  President, 
through  Mr.  Kissinger,  stated,  did  he 
not,  that  there  was  overall  equality  and 
that  if  either  side  sought  to  achieve  a 
unilateral  advantage  there  could  be  no 
agreement? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  theory  on  which  that 
statement  was  based  was  twofold:  First, 
that  we  have  at  this  moment  more  war- 
heads than  Soviet  Russia;  and,  second, 
that  we  have  at  this  moment  a  greater 
technological  abUity  than  the  Russians. 
Manifestly,  assuming  that  that  is 
changed  in  any  substantial  respect,  there 
will  be  no  equality  and  no  parity  of  power 
between  these  two  nations  and  we  will 
become  a  second-rate  military  power. 

The  reason  for  the  great  stress  on 
technology  is  our  theory,  which  is  based 
on  American  intelligence — and  I  add 
that  such  intelligence  has  not  always 
proved  itself  to  be  as  reliable  as  I  would 
wish— is  that  the  Russians  have  not  yet 
MIRV'ed  some  of  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  notably  the  SS-9.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Russians,  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  will  acquire 
the  technology  to  MIRV  their  antiballls- 
tlc missile.  The  Russians  now  have  a 
four  times  greater  throw-weight  than  we 
have,  and  they  could  increase  their  mis- 
siles greatly  in  warheads  by  MIRV'ing 
their  SS-9's. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  we  have  already  agreed  to  the 
ABM  treaty  almost  unanimously.  What 
would  be  the  motive  for  the  Russians? 
Why  would  they  want  to  do  all  these 
things  when  they  possess  1,618? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  that  the  next  time  they 
put  missiles  right  off  our  shore  in  Cuba, 
they  will  not  be  troubled  by  our  vanished 
superiority  and  will  refuse  to  remove 
their  missiles  at  our  demands,  as  they 
did  before. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  gave  as  one  reason  why 
the  Russians  want  to  be  vastly  superior 
to  us  the  Cuban  episode.  President 
Kennedy  was  able  to  prevail  upon  the 
Russians  to  remove  the  missiles  from 
Cuba  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  we 
had  a  superiority  over  the  Russians  at 
that  time  of  some  7  to  1:  and,  second, 
because  President  Kennedy  had  the 
courage  to  tell  Moscow  that  a  missile 
from  Cuba  would  be  considered  by  the 
United  States  as  equivalent  to  a  missile 
from  Moscow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  under- 
stand, unless  the  Senator  is  saying  we 
should  again  have  a  superiority  of  7  to  1. 
Mr  ERVIN.  No,  I  am  not  saying  that. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor saying? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  saying  we  should 
have  equality  or  parity  wUh  Russia.  We 
should  not  accept  inferiority.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

is  saying. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  that, 
but  the  President  of  the  United  States 
says  it  is  not  inferiority  and  he  says,  in 


very   specific    language,    it    is    not   in- 
feriority. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  certainly  is  an  accept- 
ance of  inferiority  to  stipulate  that  Rus- 
sia csm  have  62  nuclear  submarines  and 
the  United  States  can  have  only  44  nu- 
clear submarines.  There  certainly  is  in- 
feriority in  any  agreement  which  says 
Russia  can  have  313  SS-9's  and  the 
United  States  cannot  have  any. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  United 
States  made  a  decision  years  ago  that  it 
did  not  want  any  SS-9's.  The  Titan  mis- 
siles were  phased  out  because  the  Min- 
uteman is  so  much  more  effective  and 
efficient  than  the  Titan  or  SS-9. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  the  United 
States  has  made  any  decision  that  is 
frozen  in  concrete.  It  would  be  a  very 
foolish  decision.  I  do  not  care  what  it  is. 
Those  who  study  this  question  from 
a  military  standpoint  believe  that  the 
reason    the    Russians    built    the    SS-9, 
which  has  a  throw-weight,  as  I  recall, 
of   12,000  pounds,  was  to  destroy  our 
Minuteman.  And  certainly,  if  they  can 
MIRV  the  SS-9,  they  would  have  the 
equivalent    in    warheads,    not    of    313 
SS-9's,   but  of  several   hundred   addi- 
tional intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  of  course,  the 
Senator  has  already  stated  they  do  not 
have  any  MIRV,  and  we  already  have 
the  MIRV;  and  all  the  estimates  by  the 
President  himself  are  that  there  is  no 
probability  of  their  catching  up  with  us 
in  number  of  warheads  c  in  effective 
megatonnage  within  the  5-year  period. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  beg  to  disagree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  By  MIRVing  the 
SS-9's  within  this  5-year  period,  Russia 
could  acquire  the  equivalent  power  of 
6,000  warheads.  That  is,  by  conversion  of 
the  SS-9  they  can  get  almost  as  many 
as  the   total  number  of   warheads   we 
have  altogether. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WeU  I  do  not  know 
where  the  Senator  gets  his  information, 
but  the  State  Department,  which  is  one 

of  the  official 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  get  my  military  informa- 
tion from  military  men,  not  from  the 
State  Department.  In  fact,  I  do  not  get 
much  information  of  this  nature  from 
the  State  Department  I  consider  worth 
heeding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  V.'ell.  then  the  Sen- 
ator is  saying  that  only  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  provide  reliable  information;  is 
that  what  he  is  saying? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  is  about  the  most  reliable 
information  we  get.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
and  those  who  report  to  them  and  assist 
them,  spend  their  full  time  in  studying 
this  problem.  Unlike  Senators,  they  have 
only  one  problem — national  defense.  We 
have  10,000  problems,  and  since  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  their  assistants  study  this 
problem  and  the  State  Department  does 
not,  I  rely  on  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  it  does  not  really 
•matter,  then,  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  the  President  say  about  this:  it 
is  only  what  the  military  says,  is  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  I  will  say  the  SUte 
Department  may  retail  some  good  in- 
formation in  this  field  only  if  they  get 
it  from  the  Pentagon  and  the  CIA.  This 
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field  Is  outside  the  scope  of  the  State 
Department's  competence. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 

really  believe 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  people  in  the 
State  Department  are  just  like  me:  All 
they  know  about  this  subject  is  what 
they  have  been  told  by  someone  else. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  the  restriction  or  the  control  of 
nuclear  arms  in  Russia  and  in  this  coun- 
try is  in  the  interest  of  this  country? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the 
Interest  of  this  country  and  the  interests 
of  the  world  to  have  an  arms  limitation 
agreement  which  placed  the  United 
States  and  Russia  on  a  basis  of  substan- 
tial equality  with  each  other.  I  think 
any  other  kind  of  arms  limitation  would 
be  fraught  with  great  peril  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  country  and  the  future  peace 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Could  I  add  there 
the  word  "overall"?  Substantial  overall 
equality,  including  all  weapons? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well.  I  do  not  think  we 
could  have  very  substantial  overall 
equality  if  we  allow  the  Russians  to  have 
substantial  superiority  In  two  of  the 
three  fields  upon  which  our  survival 
might  depend.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  have  substantial  equal- 
ity with  the  Russians  if  the  Russians  are 
to  have  62  nuclear  submarines  and  we 
are  to  have  only  44,  or  if  Russia  is  to  have 
950  submarine  missile  launchers  against 
our  710. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  that  being  the 
case,  why  does  not  the  Senator  support  a 
move  to  reject  the  agreement  which  is 
before  us?  Because  that  is  what  the 
agreement  provides. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  can  accept  this  agree- 
ment for  a  limited  period  of  time.  I  can 
do  this  because  of  my  faith  that  the 
United  States  will  have  enough  intelli- 
gence during  that  5  years'  time  to  take 
steps  necessary  to  achieve  by  treaty  or 
other  means  a  more  substantial  equality 
with  Russia  than  we  now  enjoy  so  far  as 
strategic  intercontinental  weapons  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  is,  it  is  a  bad  agreement, 
but  he  can  take  it  for  5  years :  otherwise, 
if  it  were  for  10  years,  he  would  not 
take  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  not  take  it.  No,  I 
would  not.  And  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  I  sat  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  day  after  day  while 
we  heard  the  testimony  of  competent 
witnesses  on  this  point,  and  every  one  of 
them  without  exception  took  the  position 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
takes,  that  they  would  not  have  such  an 
agreement  as  this  as  a  permanent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  5  years  would 
be  tolerable,  even  though  it  is  a  bad 
agreement  in  the  Senator's  opinion,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great 
tragedy  that  we  got  ourselves  to  the  point 
where  we  had  to  agree  to  this  even  for  a 
5-year  period. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
thinks  it  is  a  tragedy.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
jected. Why  does  he  not  move  to  reject 
the  agreement? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  trouble  is  that  for 


some  years  we  allowed  Russia  to  increase 
its  strategic  potential  while  we  did  vir- 
tually nothing  to  increase  ours. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  does  the  Sen- 
ator account  for  that?  I  think  he  would 
agree  with  the  figures,  even  though  they 
were  published  by  the  State  Department, 
that  we  have  spent  approximately  $1,300 
billion,  and  the  Russians  have  spent  only 
$1,000  billion.  How  is  it,  having  spent 
that  much  more.  30  percent  more,  than 
we  are  away  behind  them? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  there  are  a  number 
of  things. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  for  one  thing,  I 
would  say  we  have  had  politicians  seek- 
ing to  abolish  the  draft,  despite  our  trou- 
bled world,  and  the  need  to  maintain 
substantial  military  power.  In  order  to 
attract  youngsters  to  serve  In  the  mili- 
tary forces,  they  have  increased  the  pay 
for  the  armed  services  to  the  point  where 
it  takes  54  cents  out  of  every  dollar  ap- 
propriated for  national  defense  just  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  personnel  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  every  man 
ought  to  be  subject  to  serving  his  Nation 
in  the  military  If  necessary.  I  think  it  is 
just  as  foolish  to  depend,  in  the  present 
critical  state  of  this  world,  on  a  volun- 
teer army  as  it  is  to  depend  on  voluntary 
taxpayers  for  the  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  we  do  not  have 
a  volunteer  army  yet,  and  this  great  pay 
increase  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
was  only  put  in  last  year,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  has  been  increasing 
over  the  years.  Over  a  period  of  years, 
we  have  increased  pay  for  military  peo- 
ple to  encourage  them  to  make  a  ca- 
reer in  the  armed  services,  and  since  the 
demand  for  a  volunteer  army  arose  we 
have  greatly  multiplied  the  pay  of  the 
military.  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  pays 
its  military  practically  nothing.  More- 
over, Russia  does  not  have  any  fair  labor 
standards  practices;  it  does  not  have  any 
minimum  wage;  it  just  does  not  have 
any  free  enterprise  system;  and  so  Rus- 
sia can  spend  a  whole  lot  less  than  we 
spend  and  get  a  whole  lot  more  for  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
making  the  best  argument  I  have  heard 
in  favor  of  the  Russian  system. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  why  does  he 
not  advocate  it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  no.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  free  society,  it  is  going  to  be 
expen-sive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  makes 
a  very  persuasive  case. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  What  I  have  said  might 
convince  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  but 
it  does  not  convince  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Freedom  is  not  free.  It 
costs  much.  I  favor  at  least  equality  of 
power  virith  Russia  because  I  believe  that 
is  the  way  to  keep  freedom. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  read  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  a  direct 
quotation  from  President  Nixon?  These 
are  his  words: 

I  have  studied  the  situation  of  arms  con- 
trol over  the  past  SVj  years,  and  I  am  total- 
ly convinced  that  both  of  these  agreements 
are  In  the  Interests  of  the  security  of  the 
tJnlted  States  and  In  the  interests  of  arms 
control  and  world  peace. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  know.  One  might  think 
it  would  be  very  nice  to  have  a  date  with 
a  young  lady  on  one  occasion,  but  not  be 
ready  to  enter  a  perpetual  marriage  with 
her. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  read  all 
the  s^geches  the  President  has  made  on 
that  point,  he  will  discover  the  Presi- 
dent says  this  is  acceptable  temporarily 
only  if  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems that  will  give  us  security  after  the 
5  years  is  over. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  already 
authorized  those  weapons,  every  one  he 
asked  for. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Well,  the  Senator  has 
picked  one  sentence  out  of  the  statement 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  some  others 
that  I  would  like  to  read. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  tell  the  Senator  how 
much  weight  one  statement  has  with  me. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  women  had  a 
custom  of  wearing  topknots  on  their 
heads — ^hlgh  topknots.  A  certain  preacher 
did  not  like  the  hairstyles  of  the  women; 
he  particularly  did  not  like  the  topknots. 
So  one  day  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
subject — "Topknots  Come  Down."  He 
rang  the  rafters  on  the  subject,  and 
offended  a  lady  in  the  congregation  who 
had  a  very  high  topknot.  After  the  serv- 
ice was  over  she  came  to  the  preacher 
and  said  to  him: 

Preacher,  there  Is  nothing  like  that  In  the 
Bible. 

The  preacher  opened  tiis  Bible  to  a 
chapter  and  verse  in  Matthew,  which 
said: 

Let  him  who  is  on  the  housetop  not  come 
down  to  take  anything  out  of  this  house. 

Anybody  who  takes  something  out  of 
context  and  ignores  the  rest  of  a  state- 
ment would  have  no  diflBculty  in  finding 
in  that  statement  from  the  Bible  the  text 
"topknot  come  down."  It  is  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  statement. 

So  I  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  a 
statement  that  is  lifted  out  of  context. 

The  context  of  President  Nixon's  en- 
tire speech  was  to  the  effect  that  this  was 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
temporarily,  because  it  froze  certain 
weapons  at  a  certain  time  and  afforded 
us  an  opportunity  to  go  ahead  and  over- 
come some  of  our  defects  in  this  field 
and  possibly  to  achieve  a  better  agree- 
ment in  SALT  n. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  the  first  time 
anybody  has  said  we  were  behind.  I  do 
not  recall  anybody  before  saying  that  we 
were  behind.  The  President  did  not  say 
we  were  behind.  He  said  this,  and  if  it 
is  out  of  context.  I  will  read  one  more 
sentence: 

This  is  an  agreement  which  was  very 
toughly  negotiated  on  both  sides.  There  are 
advantages  In  it  for  both  sides.  For  that 
reason,  each  side  has  a  vested  Interest,  we 
believe,  In  keeping  the  agreement  rather 
than  breaking  It. 

He  pointed  out  that  neither  side  had 
won  in  the  agreements.  He  did  not  look 
at  it  that  way. 

I  submit  to  the  Senator,  if  he  will  allow 
me,  that  even  before  this  agreement  has 
been  ratified;  before  the  ink  is  dry.  the 
Senator  is  raising  questions  about  it  be- 
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ing  imprudent  and  improvident.  The 
Senator  knows  that  if  the  effort  to  cur- 
tail the  arms  race  is  to  be  successful,  it 
depends  upon  each  side  believing  that  the 
other  negotiated  the  agreement  in  good 
faith  and  that  it  intended  to  keep  it. 

Will  not  the  Senator  admit  that  to 
raise  the  kind  of  questions  he  has  raised, 
before  the  agreement  is  even  finalized, 
the  Russians — particularly  their  military 
men— will  inevitably  say,  "The  Ameri- 
cans don't  mean  it.  This  has  been  a 
fraud  and  a  charade,  and  therefore  we 
might  as  well  forget  about  it  and  go 
about  our  business?"  Is  that  not  what 
the  effect  might  be? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Russians  might  say 
that,  but  the  Russians  might  say  some- 
thing else.  They  might  say  that  the 
Americans  do  not  have  sense  enough  to 
protect  themselves  and  will  not  Insist 
on  equality  power  or  do  anything  else  to 
protect  themselves. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  fails  to 
see  that  we  distinguish  between  the 
Interim  Agreement  and  a  permanent 
treaty.  I  expect  to  support  the  Interim 
Agreement  because  it  is  about  all  we  can 
get  under  the  circimistances  this  coun- 
ti-y  has  allowed  to  come  into  existence. 
But  all  this  amendment  seeks  to  do,  and 
all  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
seeking  to  do,  is  to  say  that  in  the  future 
the  United  States  ought  to  have  enough 
intelligence  to  say  that  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  a  position  of  inferiority 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  we  will 
not  make  any  agreement  unless  the 
agreement  puts  us  at  least  in  a  position 
of  equality  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
is  all  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  saying. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  that  is  directly 
contrary  to  what  the  President  and  his 
statesmen  have  said,  the  Senator  still 
thinks  that  woiUd  not  cause  any  embar- 
rassment in  Russia  on  going  forward 
with  this  agreement? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  President  Nixon  said  this 
at  a  news  conference  on  June  29,  1972: 
Now,  first,  let  me  say  that  IX  we  had  not 
had  an  arms  control  agreement,  a  limitation 
of  ABM's  and  a  temporary  limitation  for  6 
years  on  certain  classifications  of  offensive 
weapons,  I  would— and  I  am  saying  this  con- 
servatively—have had  to  ask  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  approve  an  Increase 
In  the  defense  budget  for  nuclear  strategic 
weapons  of  at  least  $15  bUUon  a  year  on  a 
crash  program.  Reason:  Had  there  been  no 
arms  control  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union's 
plans  called  for  an  Increase  of  their  ABM's 
to  1,000  over  the  next  5  years.  The  arms 
control  agreement  limits  them  to  200  as  it 
does  us.  Had  there  been  no  arms  control 
agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  program 
underway  In  the  field  of  submarines  which 
would  have  brought  them  up  to  over  90.  The 
agreement  limits  them  to  62. 

Had  there  been  no  arms  control  agree- 
ment—and this  Is  the  most  Important 
point — in  the  terms  of  offensive  strategic 
weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  now 
passed  us  In  offensive  strategic  weapons — 
they  have  1,600;  we  have  roughly  1,000 — 
they  would  have  built  1,000  more  over  the 
next  5  years.  Now,  under  those  clrc\im- 
stances,  any  President  of  the  United  States 
could  see  that  In  6  years  the  United  States 
would  be  hopelessly  behind:  our  secvrlty 
vrould  be  threatened,  our  allies  would  be  ter- 
rified, particularly  In  those  areas,  and  our 
friends,  like  the  Mideast,  where  the  possi- 
bility of  Soviet  adventurism  U  oonslderad  to 
be  rather  great. 


Therefore,  the  arms  control  agreement  at 
least  put  a  brake  on  new  weapons.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  new  weapons  that  you 
refer  to,  however,  let  me  point  out  they  are 
not  for  the  next  5-year  period.  We  are  reaUy 
talking  about  the  period  after  that.  And 
they  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  for  another  rea- 
son— becavise  looking  at  this  not  In  a  vac- 
uum but  In  terms  of  what  the  other  side 
Is  doing,  Mr.  Brezhnev  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  Intended  to  go  forward  in  those 
categories  that  were  not  limited. 


I  say  the  President  of  the  United  States 
says,  in  effect,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
interim  agreement,  except  as  a  tempo- 
rary matter,  and  that  we  need  to  go 
ahead  with  other  planned  weapons  in 
order  to  be  secure  in  this  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  other  plaimed 
weapons,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  already 
have  been  authorized.  We  did  it  in  the 
last  2  or  3  weeks.  We  are  talking  about 
this  agreement,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  given  by  the  President  as  to  why 
it  is  a  good  agreement. 

The  question  of  equality  in  every  re- 
spect is  a  very  difficult  one.  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  overall  there  is 
equality  in  this  agreement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  says  there  is  equality 
now.  I  heard  the  briefing.  He  claims  we 
have  an  equality  now.  a  substantial 
equality. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  we  are  ahead  of 
Russia  in  technology,  temporarily. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Tliat  is  one  thing. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  And  because  temporarily 
we  have  more  warheads  than  Russia  has. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct — 
substantially. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  those  things  can  van- 
ish overnight,  and  they  will  vanish  over- 
night. ^      _, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  does 

not  know  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  has  been  said  by 
many  people  who  know  more  in  their 
particular  field  than  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  because  they  specialize  in  it. 
They  say  that  in  5  years  Russia  can  get 
the  capacity  to  MIRV  their  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  and  their  sub- 
marine-launched-ballistic  missiles;  and 
some  of  them  say  that  this  can  happen 
in  3  years,  and  some  of  them  say  in  2 
years.  But  I  never  heard  a  soul  put  it  be- 
yond 5  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
from  2  to  5  years,  if  they  wish  to  and 
if  there  is  a  reason  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  has  not  been  any 
reason  for  Russia  to  do  what  it  has  done, 
because  Russia  ought  to  know  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  that  Russia  ought  to 
know  that  the  United  States  is  not  going 
to  make  a  first  strike. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  should  they 
know  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Our  whole  history  shows 

it- 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Which  has  been  the 

only  country  to  use  a  nuclear  weapon 

in  warfare?  Was  it  Russia? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  we 

did,  because  if  we  had  not  had  it,  we 

probably  would  have  lost  a  million  more 

American  boys  trying  to  conquer  Japan. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  pure  spec- 
ulation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  no  speculation  at  all. 
Japan  would  not  surrender  until  the 
United  States  dropped  the  atom  bombs. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  only  country 
that  has  used  nuclear  weapons  in  war  is 
the  United  States:  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator state  that  Russia  or  anybody  else, 
in  view  of  our  history  in  the  last  10 
years 


Mr.  ERVIN.  And  I  tell  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  that  if  we  had  not  got 
nuclear  weapons  before  Germany  got 
them  and  before  Russia  got  them,  we 
would  have  been  virtually  a  conquered 
province  today. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  that? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  that  if  HiUer  had 
gotten  nuclear  weapons  before  we  got 
them,  he  would  have  dropped  one  of 
them  on  the  British  Isles  and  they  would 
have  had  to  surrender.  Otherwise,  they 
would  have  been  completely  destroyed. 
If  we  had  not  gotten  nuclear  weapons 
before  Hitler's  Germany  got  them,  we 
would  have  lost  the  wsur. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    The    Senator    is 

wandering  now 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  not  wandered.  I  have  gone 
straight  down  the  road  of  truth. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator say  no  country  should  fear  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  the  United  States 
does  not  desire  to  take  the  territory  of 
any  other  coimtry. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  it  doing  in 
Vietnam  now?  The  Senator  might  ex- 
plain that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  not  going  to  waste 
time  on  that  subject,  which  is  not  rele- 
vant. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  not  waste 
time  on  that  subject  either,  if  I  were  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  reason  we  are  in  Viet- 
nam is  that  the  United  States  did  not 
have  enough  intelligence  not  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  first  place — but  after  it  got 
Involved  it  did  not  have  enough  courage 
to  go  ahead  and  win  the  war,  which  it 
could  have  done  6  or  7  years  ago,  with 
far  less  loss  of  life  and  far  less  expendi- 
ture of  treasure. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  courage  in- 
volved? I  thought  judgment  was  in- 
volved, was  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Frankly,  we  had  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  largely  instrumental  in 
recommending  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  rest  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  vote  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  All  Senators  did  so,  with  the 
exception  of  Senators  Morse  and  Gruen- 
ing.  Then  after  American  boys  were 
involved  there,  the  President  was  so  con- 
cerned about  the  next  election  and  try- 
ing to  appease  the  hawks  and  the  doves 
that  he  would  not  let  our  boys  fight  the 
war  and  win  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  I  am  not  able 
to  go  into  the  motives  of  President  John- 
son, but  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it 
was  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  good  illustration 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  wooder  whether  I 
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could  pursue — there  may  be  one  other  as- 
pect  

Mr.  ERVIN.  Just  one  thing  more. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  What  Is  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  United  States  has  had 
nuclear  weai)ons  all  the  time  It  has  been 
Involved  in  Vietnam  and  could  have  used 
them  in  Vietnam.  It  has  not  done  so.  The 
United  States  had  nuclear  weapons  all 
the  time  it  was  involved  in  Korea  and  it 
could  have  used  nuclear  weapons  there  if 
it  had  been  willing  to  do  so,  but  it  re- 
frained from  doing  so  then,  as  It  has  in 
Vietnam. 

So  anyone  who  is  convinced  the  United 
States  Is  likely  to  start  a  nuclear  war  is 
deluded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  the 
United  States  was  likely  to.  The  Senator 
says  that  .he  Russians  should  be 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  should. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  do  they  build 
up  their  armaments 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  of  their  hunger 
for  power  and  their  desire  to  dictate  how 
other  people  should  live.  Russia  is  not  a 
free  society.  Americans  are  willing  for 
others  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  own 
way.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  think  that.  Those  who 
adhere  to  communism  are  not 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  we  are  in  Vietnam  to  promote 
democracy  there?  Is  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator would  say? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Who  Is  promoting  democ- 
racy? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  we  want  to 
promote  democracy  there. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  democracy  in  America,  more  than 
any  other  nation  on  earth,  except,  per- 
haps, Switzerland. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  is  so  in  Vietnam?  In  Vietnam, 
does  the  Senator  think  that  we  are  pro- 
moting democracy  there? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
think  so.  I  never  have  thought  that  peo- 
ple not  used  to  democracy  could  make 
very  much  of  it.  Democracy  is  evolution- 
ary, not  revolutionary,  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  know  my  own  opinion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  go  back  to 
the  question  we  are  dealing  with.  We 
seem  to  have  gotten  off  that  other  track. 
On  the  question  of  equaUty  involved  here, 
in  the  conventional  sense,  fighting  a  war 
with  conventional  weapons,  it  seems  to 
me  the  question  of  equality  and  num- 
bers of  troops  and  numbers  of  airplanes 
and  numbers  of  this  and  that  has  some 
relevance  and  I  would  agree  with  that, 
overall. 

If  either  country  got  far  out  of  line 
on  conventional  weapons  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  equality.  But  we  are  talk- 
ing about  the  concept  of  deterrence 
which  we  have  been  told  and  taught  for 
many  years  is  somewhat  different  from 
any  concept  applicable  to  conventional 
weapons.  This  agreement  is  based  on  de- 
terrence, that  as  long  as  we  have  enough 
to  deter  the  other  side,  we  do  not  have 
to  have  the  same  number.  If  whatever 
you  have  is  absolute  it  is  relative  only  to 
the  Russians  having  enough  to  deter  a 
nuclear  war.  Would  the  Senator  say  that 
the  weapons  the  United  States  com- 
mands are  not  enough  to  deter  the  Rus- 
sians, or  anyone  else? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor's opinion? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  best  way  to  deter 
Russia  or  any  other  nuclear  power  from 
making  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
is  for  the  United  States  to  have  sufQ- 
cient  weapons  so  that  Russia  or  the  other 
nuclear  power  will  have  intelligence 
enough  to  know  that  if  it  does  strike 
first,  there  would  come  a  blow  that 
would  destroy  Russia  or  the  other  nu- 
clear power.  The  best  way  to  convince 
Russia  that  we  are  equal  to  that  is  for 
us  to  have  equality  of  offensive  power 
with  Russia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  very  state- 
ment seems  to  me  to  be  ambivalent.  The 
Senator  says  we  have  to  respond.  With 
that  I  agree.  Then  the  Senator  shifts 
and  says  equality.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, as  the  Senator's  statement  makes 
clear,  as  to  sufficiency,  which  is  the  word 
the  President  used  first,  and  equality. 
There  have  been  many  witnesses  and 
others  who  say  that  if  we  have  a  suffi- 
ciency to  cause  irreparable  harm  to  the 
other  country,  that  is  all  we  need,  that 
we  do  not  need  to  have  equality  if  the 
other  one  has  more  than  enough  to  be 
sufficient  in  retaliatory  action.  These 
terms  are  causing  confusion  here. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas may  think  it  is  equality  of  striking 
force  for  Russia  to  have  62  submarines 
and  for  the  United  States  to  have  44.  for 
Russia  should  have  almost  950  missile 
launches  on  submarines  and  for  the 
United  States  to  have  710.  But  I  think 
the  disparity  there  is  too  great. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  very 
good  at  giving  examples.  Here  is  one,  a 
quote  from  former  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson: 

If  you  and  I  are  standing  close  together 
and  I  am  pointing  a  .38  revolver  at  you  and 
you  are  pointing  a  B-B  gun  at  me,  I  have  a 
considerable  advantage.  But  if  we  are  stand- 
ing close  together  and  I  am  pointing  a  .46 
at  you  and  you  are  pointing  a  .38  at  me,  the 
advantage  has  declined. 

From  this,  one  might  extrapolate  a 
law  of  nuclear  relativity:  as  nuclear 
fosces  Increase  they  tend  to  equal  each 
other,  regardless  of  the  differences  be- 
tween them. 

Absolutely,  the  Soviets  already  have 
enough  nuclear  strength  to  destroy  the 
United  States.  Absolutely,  we  have 
enough  to  destroy  them.  The  two  coun- 
tries are  equal  in  this  respect.  In  these 
circumstances,  whichever  side  has  more 
than  the  other  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  reasonable 
statement  of  the  situation  we  have  to- 
day. What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  thing  wrong  with  it 
is  that  the  United  States  relies  on  three 
deterrent  weapons  systems;  one  is  the 
Mlnuteman,  the  other  is  heavy  long- 
range  bombers,  and  the  third  is  nuclear 
submarines. 

We  have  got  to  figure  that  if  Russia 
made  the  first  strike,  she  might  knock 
out  the  Mlnuteman.  The  same  would  be 
more  or  less  true  of  heavy  bombers,  be- 
cause they  are  likewise  vulnerable.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  to  have  enough  sub- 
marines to  make  an  adequate  response 
to  an  attack.  The  Senator  may  think  he 
Is  a  match  for  someone  that  has  got 


three  men  with  three  pistols.  I  do  not 
think  so.  It  does  not  fit  in  with  the  views 
of  a  Tarheel  like  myself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  one  man  with  one  .45  stand- 
ing close  together  has  any  great  advan- 
tage over  one  with  one  .45  standing  lo 
feet  or  less  away?  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  makes  much  difference? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  think  It  makes  a  lot 
of  difference. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  does? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  I  think  we  would  be 
in  a  tragic  state  if  we  should  not  have 
enough  submarines  to  respond  if  our 
Minutemen  should  be  destroyed  in  a 
first  strike. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  talking  about 
the  individual.  If  I  were  standing  next  to 
the  Senator  with  one  .45,  and  the  Sena- 
tor had  two,  one  in  each  hand,  does  the 
Senator  think  it  would  make  much  dif- 
ference? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  if  I  were  a  belligerent  man  and  had 
an  argiunent  with  a  pimy,  little  fellow,  I 
might  be  willing  to  fight  him.  However,  if 
I  had  an  argument  with  a  fellow  who  had 
a  lot  more  strength  than  I,  then  I  would 
be  very  reluctant  to  fight  him.  And  if  I 
had  an  argument  with  a  fellow  who  had 
the  same  strength,  I  would  still  be  reluc- 
tant to  fight  him.  Because  all  I  could 
hope  for  would  be  a  draw. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
had  a  .45  pointed  at  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  had  two  of  them,  would 
it  make  any  difference?  One  is  ample. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  good  a  shot  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
could  say  the  same  thing  about  the  weap- 
ons. We  do  not  know  how  accurate  the 
SS-9's  are. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  However,  I  do  know  that 
a  nuclear  warhead  like  the  SS-9  can 
throw  12.000  pounds  of  nuclear  explo- 
sives. I  do  know  that  that  powerful  force 
can  knock  the — ^I  started  to  use  the  word 
"hell"— out  of  the  target,  but  I  will  not 
use  that  word — it  can  wreak  havoc. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
testimony  is  that  four  Minutemen  with 
only  4  megatons  is  the  equal  of  one  SS-9 
with  16  megatons.  On  that  basis,  we  have 
as  much  effective  megatonnage  as  they 
have. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  not  true  as  against 
a  missile  silo.  It  has  2,000  pounds  and  the 
SS-9  has  12,000  pounds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  SS-9  is  more  accurate  than  the 
Mlnuteman? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  SS-9  is  getting  more 
accurate  all  the  time.  And  they  do  not 
have  to  hit  very  close  to  a  silo  with  an 
SS-9  and  12,000  pounds  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives to  knock  It  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  it  a  great  mis- 
take In  judgment  for  our  military  author- 
ities to  approve  developing  smaller  weap- 
ons rather  than  big  weapons? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  their  representatives  came  down  and 
said  that  they  would  not  support  this 
Interim  agreement  by  itself,  that  they 
would  not  have  it  as  a  permanent  basis. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  said  that  It  was 
absolutely  essential  for  the  United  States 
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to  do  something  to  achieve  more  equality 
in  strategic  power  with  Soviet  Russia 
than  we  now  enjoy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  said  we  do 
not  now  have  equality  in  strategic  power. 
Did  they  say  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  said  that  they  would 
take  this  as  a  temporary  measure,  just 
as  the  President  said  he  would  take  it 
as  a  temporary  measure.  However,  they 
also  said  that  it  will  soon  be  within  the 
power  of  Russia  to  MIRV  its  interconti- 
nental missiles.  And  when  Russia  does 
that,  the  United  States  will  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  not  the 
question  I  asked.  Did  they  say  that  we 
are  now  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  Rus- 
sians? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  They  said  that  whenever 
Russia  acquired  the  technology — which 
they  said  Russia  would  get  within  2  or  3 
or  5  years — to  MIRV  their  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  we  would  be  at  a 
serious  disadvantage,  yes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  they  say  that 
at  the  present  time  we  were  not  equal 
to  the  Russians? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  They  say  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  we  have  sufficient  strategic 
power  due  solely  to  our  greater  number  of 
warheads,  and  our  greater  technology. 
However,  those  things  can  vanish  virtu- 
ally overnight.  As  I  pointed  out,  Rus- 
sia could  take  the  existing  SS-9  and  by 
MIRVing  them  make  the  equivalent  of 
6,000  warheads,  which  as  I  recall  is  some- 
where pretty  close  to  ours.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  give  the  numbers  or 

not. 

We  can  freeze  temporarily  the  number 
of  weapons,  but  we  cannot  freeze  technol- 
ogy. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  which  I 
read  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
this  morning: 

We  are  confident  we  have  a  major  advan- 
tage in  nuclear  weapons  technology  and  In 
warhead  accuracy.  Also,  with  our  MIRV's  we 
have  a  two-to-one  lead  today  In  niunbers  of 
warheads  and  this  lead  will  be  maintained 
during  the  period  of  the  agreement,  even  If 
the  Soviets  develop  and  deploy  MIRV's  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  accept  that  as 
valid  for  Congress  imless  Congress  de- 
votes a  lot  of  money  to  other  programs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Whose  testimony  are  we 
going  to  accept?  This  is  a  statement  of 
Dr.  Kissinger,  speaking  for  the  President. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  He  said  it  was  going  to  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
person  who  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee who  said  that  during  this  5-year 
period  we  could  not  maintain  our  super- 
iority. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  We  never  had  a  single 
witness  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  gave  any  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  the  interim  agreement  would 
have  any  effect  on  technology.  And  I 
never  heard  smy  person  say  how  he  was 
going  to  freeze  technology. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not freeze  technology.  However,  let  us 


look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Does 
the  Senator  propose  that  the  United 
States  increase  its  intercontinenal  ballis- 
tic missiles  to  1,618?  In  the  next  agree- 
ment does  the  Senator  propose  that  we 
increase  our  submarine  launchers  by  the 
same  number  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  imder  this  first  agreement,  if 
they  decided  to  deploy  them?  Does  the 
Senator  propose  that  we  require  the  So- 
viet Union  to  increase  their  warheads 
from  2,200  to  4,000  to  reach  equality  with 
the  United  States?  Are  we  proposing  an 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  Instead  of  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  arms  race? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Only  thing  I  am  pro- 
posing at  the  present  time  is  that  the 
Senate  adopt  the  Jackson  amendment 
which  says  that  when  the  representa- 
tives of  America  go  to  the  SALT  n  talks, 
they  should  insist  that  any  permanent 
agreement  shall  provide  for  an  equality 
of  strategic  power  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States.  That  is  all  I  am  sug- 
gesting now. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina — 
and  I  have  listened  to  his  speech — what 
I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
this  morning,  that  it  seems  that  some  of 
those  who  favor  the  amendment  are  ar- 
guing that  they  only  want  to  see  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  deterrent  preserved  and 
want  to  see  equality.  I  want  the  same 
thing.  I  want  the  survivability  of  the 
deterrent  preserved.  I  want  equality  in 
our  strategic  nuclear  force.  The  ques- 
tion is.  What  is  equality?  What  is  equal- 
ity? If  the  combination,  the  variety  of 
our  strategic  forces  and  other  factors, 
such  as  geographical  positions,  acciu-acy, 
and  superior  nimiber  of  warheads,  we 
have  equality  and  an  assured  deterrent, 
what  is  the  point  of  insisting  that  both 
sides  increase  the  number  of  launchers 
and  increase  the  number  of  warheads 
when  today,  this  hour,  each  side  pos- 
sesses enough  force  to  destroy  each  other 
and  perhaps  the  whole  world? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky does  not  imderstand  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  or  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  not  made 
his  position  plain  in  an  understandable 
fashion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator,  as  always, 
is  very  clear. 

Mr.  ERVm.  All  I  am  advocating  is 
that  in  the  next  SALT  agreement  the 
United  States  insist  that  it  is  entitled  to 
be  on  an  equal  plane  with  Russia.  And  I 
would  be  happy  if  in  the  next  SALT 
agreement,  they  would  all  agree  to 
throw  away  every  nuclear  weapon  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  have  none  at  all. 
However,  I  am  insisting  that  the  United 
States  not  throw  away  its  weapons  and 
reduce  its  weapons  to  below  those  which 
Russia  has.  I  would  be  happy  if  Russia 
and  the  United  States  would  agree  not 
to  have  any  submarines  at  all  on  either 
side.  However,  I  am  insisting  that  when 
they  go  to  the  SALT  n  talks,  our  negoti- 
ators try  to  reach  an  agreement  that 
America  shall  have  equality  with  Russia 
In  respect  to  Intercontinental  strategic 
weaponry. 

If  the  Russians  are  going  to  have  75 
nuclear  submarines,  let  us  have  75.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment.  Let  me 


read  the  heart  of  the  Jackson  smiend- 
ment: 

The  Congrees  recognizes  the  principle  of 
the  United  States-Soviet  Union  equaUty  re- 
flected In  the  Antlballistlc  Missile  Treaty 
and  urges  and  requests  the  President  to  seek 
a  future  treaty  that,  inter  alia,  would  not 
limit  the  United  States  to  levels  of  Intercon- 
tinental strategic  forces  inferior  to  the  lim- 
its provided  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  said 
he  favors.  I  think  he  should  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  both  want  equality. 
We  both  agree  we  want  the  survivability 
of  the  deterrent.  What  is  it  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  provides  to  give  that 
assurance?  What  does  the  word  "level" 
mean?  That  is  an  ambiguous  word. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Soviets  are  on  this 
level  [indicating],  the  United  States 
should  be  on  a  level  equal  to  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
in  each  category? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  in  the  main 
categories.  I  do  not  think  the  two  nations 
should  have  the  same  number  of  hand 
grenades.  We  are  talking  about  strategic 
intercontinental  forces,  either  in  the 
form  of  long-distance  bombers  or  in 
form  of  land -based  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  or  in  the  form  of  missiles 
to  be  fired  by  Poseidon-type  submarines. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  in  each  weapons  category  we  should 
have  the  same  number,  the  exact  num- 
ber of  laimchers,  the  exact  megatonnage 
and  the  exact  number  of  warheads? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  going  to  let  someone 
else  say  what  the  number  should  be  but 
I  say  we  should  get  a  treaty  at  the  next 
SALT  negotiations  which  would  put  us 
on  a  plane  of  equality  with  respect  to  in- 
tercontinental strategic  weapons  with 
the  Russians.  I  will  leave  it  to  someone 
else  higher  than  me  to  determine  what 
the  number  should  be,  but  we  should 
have  the  right  to  have  the  same  number 
of  nuclear  submarines  and  the  same 
number  of  submarine  missile  launchers 
as  the  Russians.  It  should  not  be  950  for 
the  Russians  and  710  for  us. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  want  to  be  face- 
tious but  following  that  logic  would 
the  Senator  urge  the  Russians  to  build 
300  more  bombers  to  reach  equality  with 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  urge  Russia  to 
build  anything.  We  could  agree  to  cut 
them  down  to  nothing.  We  could  agree  to 
that,  but  we  do  not  want  the  Russians 
to  have  a  whole  lot  more  than  we  have. 

Let  me  read  it  one  more  time.  The  Sen- 
ator said  he  stands  for  this  and  I  think 
he  should  vote  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  No;  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  any  of  them,  except  Senator 
Mansfikld's. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  states: 
The  Congress  recognizes  the  principle  of 
United  States-Soviet  Union  equality  reflected 
In  the  antlballistlc  missile  treaty,  and  urges 
and  requests  the  President  to  seek  a  future 
treaty  that,  inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the 
United  States  to  levels  of  intercontinental 
strategic  forces  Inferior  to  the  limits  provid- 
ed for  the  Soviet  Union; 

The  Senator  from  North  CaroUna,  as 
an  old  Latin  student,  states  that  "inter 
alia"  means  "among  other  things." 
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I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  object  to 
that  language  unless  they  want  inferior- 
ity for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  are  other  nu- 
clear systems.  Why  does  the  Senator  lim- 
it it  to  intercontinental? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  I  do  not  figure 
the  Russians  are  going  to  bring  any 
troops  over  here  to  our  soil. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  of  August  1 
there  Is  a  news  release  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  Office  of  Media  Services,  and  this 
Is  the  official  executive  branch  document. 
It  states,  imder  the  heading  of  SALT 
talks,  that  in  1972  there  were  about  6.000 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  possessed  by 
the  United  States,  and  about  2.500  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Then,  the  State  De- 
partment report  predicts,  estimated 
with  SALT  effects,  by  1977  there  will 
be  10,000  nuclear  warheads  possessed  by 
the  United  States,  and  only  4.000  such 
warheads  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  comment  on 
this  developing  relative  inferiority? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  illustrates  something 
we  are  fighting  for  and  insisting  be  placed 
in  any  treaty  to  be  made  in  the  SALT  n 
talks.  There  is  no  limitation  now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Here  the  State  De- 
partment itself,  I  say  to  the  able  Senator, 
puts  out  a  printed  pamphlet  in  which  it 
states  that  today  we  have  thousands 
more  nuclear  warheads  than  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  also  that  in  5  years  that  dis- 
crepancy in  our  favor  will  be  very  much 
increased.  How  can  that  illustrate  any 
inferiority? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Russians  could  build 
50,000  warheswls.  if  they  wanted  to  do  so 
under  this  5 -year  agreement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  say  to  my 
able  friend  that  one  of  the  first  things 
President  Nixon  did  when  he  got  back 
from  Moscow  was  to  release  information 
Mr.  Brezhnev  intended  to  pursue  this 
matter  of  new  weapons,  whatever  he  felt 
was  to  his  advantage,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  also. 

Now  here  is  this  State  Department 
document,  put  out  surely  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  White  House,  which  docu- 
ment says  that  in  5  years  the  nuclear 
warhead  discrepancy  in  our  favor  will 
be  very  much  increased  by  1977. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  with  all  due  deference, 
that  the  Statement  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
He  is  asking  that  we  have  equality  in 
intercontinental  strategic   weaponry. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Presumably  the 
Senator  was  asking  for  equality.  When  he 
does  he  is  asking  for  something  the  State 
Department  In  their  printed  pamphlet, 
and  also  based  on  remarks  by  E)r.  Kls- 
inger  in  the  presence  of  the  President, 
which  I  heard,  stated  we  were  going  to 
have. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  knows,  what  espe- 
cially worries  me  in  his  amendment  Is  the 
word  "intercontinental,"  because  we 
have  a  great  many  nuclear  weapons 
spread  all  over  the  w  rid  which  have  no 


relation  to  the  concept  of  "intercon- 
tinental." But  I  believe  they  should  be 
Included  in  any  analysis  of  relative 
strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  imder  date  of  August 
1,  1972,  entitled  "Peace,  National  Secu- 
rity, and  the  SALT  Agreements,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecton,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Peace.  National  Securitt,  and  the  SALT 
Agreements 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  combined  have  pro- 
duced nearly  $20  trillion  In  gross  national 
product — approximately  $15  trillion  In  the 
United  States  and  more  than  $4  trillion  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Of  this  amount,  more 
than  $2  trillion  has  been  spent  on  defense 
(approximately  $1.3  trillion  by  the  United 
States,  and  an  estimated  $1  trlUlon  by  the 
Soviet  Union). 

If  the  two  societies  continue  to  grow  as 
projected  to  the  end  of  the  century,  and  if 
both  continue  to  spend  the  same  proportion 
of  GNP  on  defense,  the  two  countries  to- 
gether, by  the  year  2.000  A.D.,  could  spend 
another  $5  trillion  or  more  to  maintain  na- 
tional security. 

In  both  countries  there  are  other  pressing 
needs  for  capital,  and  both  countries  have 
long  recognized  a  mutual  advantage  in  first 
stabilizing  the  level  of  spending  and  ulti- 
mately moving  to  the  stage  where  both 
countries  can  safely  scale  it  down. 

When  President  Nixon  and  General  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  signed  the  SALT  agreements 
in  Moscow.  May  26.  1972,  the  first  stage  was 
completed.  Agreement  was  reached  to  limit 
ABMs  to  very  low  levels,  including  a  com- 
mitment not  to  build  a  nationwide  ABM 
defense  or  the  base  for  such  a  defense.  Both 
sides  thus  forego  a  defense  against  retalia- 
tion, and,  in  effect,  have  agreed  to  maintain 
mutual  deterrence. 

Agreement  was  also  reached  to  stabilize 
the  level  of  strategic  offensive  missiles  for 
five  years,  giving  both  sides  an  opportunity 
to  proceed  to  the  second  stage  of  negotia- 
tions in  which  further  limitations  and  con- 
trols will  be  pursued. 

The  freeze  on  strategic  offensive  missiles 
leaves  the  Soviet  Union  with  more  missile 
launchers  and  the  United  States  with  more 
warheads  and  bombers.  (See  Missile  Balance 
Sheet  below.)  A  great  many  factors  were 
balanced  off  on  both  sides,  but  the  most  im- 
portant consideration — probably  the  factor 
that  made  the  Interim  Agreement  feasible — 
is  the  recognition  (given  concrete  form  in 
the  ABM  Treaty)  that  with  any  conceivable 
or  current  or  future  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons,  neither  side  can  expect  to  attack 
the  other  without  receiving  a  retaliatory 
strike  that  would  destroy  the  attacker  as  a 
modern  nation-state.  Out  of  this  fact  grows 
the  assurance  of  national  security  for  both 
sides.  This,  in  turn,  now  makes  It  possible 
to  negotiate  additional  mutual  limitations — 
hopefully  including  reductions  of  forces  on 
both  sides. 

However,  if  the  United  States  were  to  make 
unilaterally  a  substantial  reduction  in  stra- 
tegic strength,  the  other  side  might  lose  in- 
centive to  continue  at  the  bargaining  table. 
Similarly,  if  either  side  were  somehow  able 
to  make  a  substantial  Jump  in  Its  strategic 
forces,  we  can  only  anticipate  that  the  other 
side  would  undertake  to  redress  the  balance. 

President  Nixon  said  in  his  Foreign  Policy 
Report  of  February  1971  that  any  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  large  advantage  "would 
spark  an  arms  race  which  would,  in  the  end, 
prove  pointless."  The  President  added  that 
"both  sides  would  almost  surely  commit  the 
necessary  resources  to  maintain  a  balance." 
The  Interim  Agreement  limits  for  up  to  five 


years  the  numbers  of  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles  (ICBM),  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  mlssUes  (SLBM)  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Some 
might  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  gained 
an  advantage  because  it  Is  permitted  larger 
total  numbers  of  ICBM  launchers,  SLBM 
launchers,  and  modern  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines. 

However,  it  is  also  argued  that  the  United 
States  gained  an  advantage  because  no  cur- 
rent U.S.  offensive  arms  program  is  limited 
whereas  limitations  are  placed  the  three  most 
active  Soviet  programs.  Furthermore,  al- 
though the  Soviet  Union  will  have  more 
missile  launchers,  the  United  States  has  a 
considerable  lead  In  numbers  of  warheads 
and  and  Intercontinental  bombers,  and  in 
qualitative  factors — including  weapon  de- 
pendability and  general  weapons  sophistica- 
tion— which  are  not  limited  by  the  agree- 
ments. 

The  central  fact  is  that  both  sides  find 
advantages  in  the  limitaUons.  We  have 
reached  levels  where  neither  side  can  start 
a  nuclear  war  without  triggering  its  own 
destruction.  There  are  simply  too  many 
launchers,  too  many  warheads  that  would 
survive  a  surprise  attack. 

More  importantly,  both  sides  can  benefit 
enormously  from  additional  strategic  arms 
limitations.  An  Important  process  has,  how- 
ever, been  started.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  are  investing  In  this  process, 
and  we  expect  will  want  to  preserve  the  in- 
vestment and  build  upon  it.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  "winning"  or  "losing".  Both 
sides — and  the  world — gain  from  what  has 
been  achieved  without  compromising  the 
basic  security  interests  of  any  nation. 

economics 

The  long-range  effect  of  the  arms  race  on 
the  economics  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  difficult  to  gauge  precisely, 
but  It  Is  obviously  enormous.  The  United 
States  is  currently  spending  about  eight  per- 
cent of  GNP  on  defense — approximately  $80 
billion  In  FY  1972.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
spending  In  the  range  of  11-14  percent  of 
GNP— some  $45-60  bUlion  In  1972,  depend- 
ing on  the  method  of  evaluating  the  cost. 
As  noted  above,  if  both  countries  were  to 
continue  to  spend  at  these  levels  of  GNP  to 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  aggregate  defense 
costs  for  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  combined  might  total  more  than  $5 
trillion. 

Both  countries  find  defense  spending  a 
substantial  burden  on  the  economy,  but  the 
effect  probably  is  more  serious  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  the  high  level  of  defense 
spending  Is  believed  to  reduce  substantially 
the  available  growth  capital  badly  needed  for 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  economy. 

Efforts  to  compare  the  Soviet  defense  bur- 
den with  that  of  the  United  States  are  diffi- 
cult because  neither  the  costs  nor  the  distri- 
bution of  GNP  In  the  two  countries  are 
comparable.  What  is  clear  is  that  given  the 
economic  resources  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  relatively  lower  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment, the  arms  race  places  a  comparatively 
greater  burden  upon  the  Soviet  economy 
than  on  the  U.S.  economy.  Therefore,  in  eco- 
nomic terms  the  Soviet  Union  has  even 
greater  reason  than  the  United  States  to  de- 
velop meaningful  weapons  controls  through 
negotiation. 

The  SALT  agreements  are  an  Important 
step  toward  achievement  of  the  kinds  of  con- 
trols that  over  time  can  substantially  reduce 
expenditures  on  both  sides,  although  the  goal 
has  not  been  reached  in  the  initial  stage.  The 
agreements  signed  In  Moscow  do,  however, 
provide  the  foundation  for  negotiations 
which  wUl.  hopefully,  lead  to  Important  cuts 
in  the  level  of  defense  spending  on  both 
sides. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  could 
well  continue  to  spend  at  approximately 
current  levels  while  negotiating  additional 
limitations  with  the  funds  devoted  chiefly 
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to   qualitative    Improvements.    One    of   our 
goals  will  be  to  avoid  this. 

MISSILE   balance  SHEET 

ICBM  launchers:  Current  strength:  U.S. 
1,054;  USSR  1,618.  The  United  States  has  no 
new  ICBM  construction  program  underway; 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  building  new 
ICBMs.  Without  the  agreement,  if  recent 
construction  rates  were  continued  for  five 
years,  the  United  States  would  stlU  have 
1.054  ICBMs  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  been  building  at  a  rate  of  up  to  250  a 
year,  could  have  more  than  2,800  land-based 
ICBMs.  Under  SALT  both  sides  are  frozen  at 
current  levels.  r 

SLBM  launchers:  The  United  States  cur- 
rently has  656  Polaris  and  Poseidon  missile 
launchers;  the  Soviet  Union  has  approxi- 
mately 660-700  SLBMs.  The  United  States 
has  no  missile  submarines  under  construc- 
tion; the  Soviet  Union  has  an  on-going  pro- 
gram of  some  eight  new  submarines  a  year. 
Without  SALT,  In  five  years  the  United  States 
missile-launching  submarines  would  not  have 
Increased,  whUe  the  Soviet  total  could  have 
risen  to  80  or  90.  With  SALT,  the  United 
States  has  the  right  to  Increase  to  up  to  44 
submarines.  The  Soviet  Union  may  add  mod- 
ern ballistic  missile  submarines  up  to  the 
number  of  62  operational,  but  only  provided 
that  they  retire  209  older  land-based  missiles 
and  30  older  SLBM  launchers.  This  would 
leave  the  USSR  with  no  more  than  950  mod- 
ern SLBM  launchers. 

Total  ICBMs  and  SLBMs  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  the  agreement:  United  States, 
1,710;  USSR,  2,419.  Warheads:  The  difference 
in  numbers  of  mlssUes  Is  offset  by  the  kinds  of 
warheads  they  can  carry.  Currently,  with  the 
new  MIRV  warheads,  the  U.S.  strategic  mis- 
siles and  heavy  bombers  carry  5,900  nuclear 
warheads;  the  Soviet  mlssUes  and  heavy 
bombers  carry  an  estimated  2,200  warheads. 
The  Interim  Agreement  sets  no  limit  or  the 
number  of  warheads  for  either  side,  and  both 
of  these  figures  could  rise  substantially  in  five 
years.  The  implications  of  the  warhead  fig- 
ures are  enormous.  They  mean  that  cur- 
rently, in  the  event  of  a  surprise  nuclear  at- 
tack. If  half  of  the  U.S.  strategic  capability 
was  wiped  out,  the  United  States  could  still 
strike  more  than  2,500  separate  targets  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  reinforces  the  recog- 
nition on  both  sides  that  there  can  be  no 
winner  in  a  nuclear  war.  The  U.S.  expects  to 
continue  to  hold  a  substantial  warhead  lead 
during  the  Interim  Agreement,  sufficient  to 
more  than  compensate  for  the  numerical 
edge  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  missile  launch- 
ers. The  number  of  U.S.  Independently  tar- 
getable  warheads  Is  planned  nearly  to  double 
in  the  next  five  years,  and  will  remain  far 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  total. 

Megatonnage:  The  agreement  does  not 
limit  megatonnage  as  such.  Both  sides  are 
free  to  make  warheads  as  large  or  as  small 
as  they  wish.  On  the  average.  Soviet  Missile 
warheads  are  larger  than  U.S.  warheads.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  radius  of 
damage  does  not  increase  proportionate  to 
the  increase  in  yield.  If  the  explosive  power 
is  doubled,  the  radius  of  damage  increases 
by  approximately  one-third.  Moreover,  ac- 
curacy is  more  important  than  yield. 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  graphs  contained  in  this 
release  which  show  that  the  State  De- 
partment estimates  that  whereas  in  1972 
we  have  6,000  nuclear  warheads  as 
against  2,500  for  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
in  1977,  quoting  the  report,  "estimated 
with  SALT  effects"  the  United  States  will 
have  some  10,000  warheads,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  have  some  4,000. 

Also,  I  would  read  into  the  Rfcord  in 
context  part  of  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Washigton  read  with  respect  to  the 
press  conference  that  was  held  in  the 
White  House  on  August  9.  I  know  that 


the  able  Senator  knows  I  am  not  taking 
it  out  of  context,  as  he  read  more  of  it 
than  I  did. 

Mr.  Ziegler  states : 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  said  is  that 
we  endorse  the  Jackson  amendment  and  feel 
that  this  is  consistent  with  our  position.  But 
we  do  not  endorse  separate  elaborations  of 
that  amendment.  We  feel  the  amendment  as 
offered  sp>eaks  for  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  and  who 
sees  much  basic  merit  in  this  discussion, 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  now  have 
from  the  White  House — because  it  is  clear 
what  the  opinion  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues is  with  respect  to  the  State  De- 
partment, based  upon  the  colloquy  this 
afternoon — from  the  President  himself, 
or  Dr.  Kissinger,  a  statement  as  to  what 
they  do  and  do  not  agree  with  with  re- 
spect to  the  interpretation  of  this  amend- 
ment by  its  author. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Would  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  say  that  in  an 
interim  agreement  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  able  to  have  more  launchers 
with  greater  capacity,  that  if  they  go  for- 
ward, as  Mr.  Brezhnev  said  they  would, 
and  if  they  develop  the  technology,  that 
they  can  in  that  context  have  more  war- 
heads, more  of  everything,  than  we  have ; 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  mean,  the  Soviets 
start  out  with  50  percent  more  launchers 
and  400  percent  more  throw  weight,  so 
if  they  proceed  with  an  aggressive  MIRV 
program — and  our  best  information  is 
that  we  can  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
launch  MIRV  vehicles  any  hour— they 
can  gain  a  lead  that  we  could  not  dimin- 
ish because  we  have  a  much,  much 
smaller  base.  It  depends  on  what  they 
do,  obviously.  But  under  this  agreement 
there  are  no  limits  on  the  number  of 
warheads.  It  stands  to  reason  if  you 
have  more  delivery  systems  to  start  with 
and  greater  capacity,  obviously  you  can 
eventually  have  more  warheads  than  we 
have.  That  is  No.  1.  Point  No.  2  is.  and  I 
think  I  understand  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  correctly,  we  would  like  to  see 
a  cutback  in  these,  and  eliminate  them 
entirely. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Who  did  the  cutting 
in  connection  with  negotiations  in  Hel- 
sinki and  Vienna?  Who  made  the  cut- 
backs? It  was  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. We  had  a  four-base  ABM  program. 
We  agreed  to  a  two-base  ABM  program, 
and  the  negotiators  knew  full  well  that 
there  would  never  be  more  than  one, 
because  Congress  had  spoken  on  this.  We 
said  we  would  not  build  one  in  Washing- 
ton. We  are  dismantling  the  base  at 
Malmstrom.  What  are  the  Russians  dis- 
mantling? Can  we  not  have  equality? 

Speaking  of  arms  control  and  wanting 
to  stop  the  arms  race,  I  would  hope  and 
pray  the  Russians  would  agree  to  44  sub- 
marines, would  agree  to  1,000  ICBM's, 
would  reduce  their  throw  weight  and  cut- 
back. I  think  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  about 
our  going  into  a  mad  arms  race.  Who  is 
in  the  race?  We  have  stood  still  since 
1965.  without  deploying  a  single  new  mis- 
sile, and  since  these  talks  got  underway 
in  November  of  1969  the  Soviet  Union 


has  moved  from  a  position  of  inferiority 
to  superiority,  while  we  were  talking  and 
negotiating  in  good  faith.  In  both  land- 
based  and  sea-based  missiles  they  now 
exceed  us  by  a  wide  margin  and  are  per- 
mitted, in  the  case  of  sea-based  missiles, 
to  go  on  building. 

I  would  hope  the  Soviet  Union  would 
cut  back.  We  cut  back  on  the  ABM.  Why 
not  let  them  cut  back  on  the  offensive 
systems?  That  is  what  we  are  seeking. 
We  want  a  limitation  of  arms,  but  it  is 
amazing  to  me  that  we  are  having  a  de- 
bate over  U.S.  equality  with  the 
Soviet  Union  when  every  President,  every 
Secretary  of  Defense,  under  all  admin- 
istrations, has  said  we  are  going  to  main- 
tain superiority.  Now  some  people  are 
opposed  even  to  equality.  What  has  hap- 
pened to  America? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  continue 
my  dialog,  if  I  may. 

I  would  ask  this  question  after  hear- 
ing the  statement  made  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator: Is  this  analysis  put  out  by  the  State 
Department  right?  Where  they  say  that 
whereas  today  the  United  States  has 
6,000  nuclear  warheads  and  the  Soviets 
2,500,  by  1977.  State  estimates,  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  that  with  the  SALT 
effects  the  Soviets  will  go  from  2.500  to 
4,000  nuclear  warheads  and  the  United 
States  from  6,000  to  10.000.  That  being 
true,  I  do  not  know  why  we  are  talking 
about  our  possible  planning  inferiority. 
The  question  I  ask  is:  Is  it  correct  that 
the  State  Department  says  that  within 
the  next  5  years  our  relative  position  with 
nuclear  weapons  will  be  very  much  better 
vis-a-vis  the  So\'iets  than  it  is  today? 
Either  the  State  Department  pamphlet 
is  correct,  or  it  is  not.  What  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
State  Department  is  not  endowed  with 
prophetic  powers  and  for  that  reason  can 
not  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  between 
now  and  the  year  1977.  What  position  we 
will  be  in  in  1977  depends  on  what  the 
United  States  and  Russia  do,  in  the 
meantime,  and  what  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  to  say  by  way  of  prophecy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  believe  there  is 
enough  chaos  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment for  the  White  House  to  permit  the 
State  Department  to  make  interpreta- 
tions of  the  agreements  made  in  Moscow 
different  from  the  position  of  the  execu- 
tive branch? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  been  in 
the  Senate  18  years  and  during  that  time 
has  heard  many  foolish  pronouncements 
from  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  does 
not  agree  with  this  printed  State  paper. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
could  agree  with  it.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  cannot  agree  with  it  because  he 
does  not  know  that  what  the  State  De- 
partment is  prophesying  is  going  to  hap- 
pen between  now  and  1977.  The  State 
Department  has  nothing  to  do  with  build- 
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ing  missiles,  has  no  power  to  do  It.  It  does 
not  know  what  Congress  Is  going  to  au- 
thorize, and  it  does  not  know  what  Russia 
is  going  to  do  between  now  and  1977. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  To  be  sure,  then,  I 
understand,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  believes  this  Is  an  incorrect 
statement? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  accept  a  word  of 
it.  The  State  Department  does  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  They  are 
prophesying.  I  do  not  act  on  the  basis  of 
prophecies. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington some  questions.  As  I  understand, 
he  will  be  available  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Unfortunately  I 
was  held  up  in  an  airplane  and  was  not 
able  to  be  here  earlier  today. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wUl  be  here. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  I  do  not  know  that 
the  State  Department  has  either  the  con- 
stitutional power  or  the  prophetic  capac- 
ity to  determine  what  Russia  is  going 
to  have  in  1977  or  what  the  United  States 
is  going  to  have  in  1977.  As  another  dis- 
tinguished citizen  from  Missouri.  Harry 
S.  Truman,  would  have  said,  I  think  their 
prophecies  are  just  so  much  hogwash. 
That  is  how  much  effect  It  has  on  me. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-352,  appoints  to  the  Commission  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Government  for 
the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy  the  fol- 
lowing members :  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia <  Mr.  Spong  )  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (  Mr.  Pearson  » ;  and  from  private 
life.  Mrs.  Charles  Engelhard  of  Npw 
Jersey  and  Mr.  Frank  C.  P.  McGlinnf  of 
PennF'^'vania. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  241)  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  will  make  one 
observation,  and  then  complete  his 
speech.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina never  believed  he  would  live  to  see 
the  day  when  anybody  elected  to  the 
Congress  in  general,  or  the  Senate  in 
particular,  would  speak  against  mother- 
hood, God,  country,  or  equality.  Now, 
thus  far,  I  have  heard  no  speech  against 
motherhood,  God.  or  country,  but  I  have 
heard  many  intimations  against  equal- 
ity between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
in  respect  to  intercontinental  strategic 
weaponry. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  interrogating 
awhile  ago 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  always  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  Senator  is  wrong,  because  his 
implication  is  that  we  are  arguing 
against  equality.  That  is  not  correct  at 
all.  The  author  of  the  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  admitted  this  morning — 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  agree — that  today  there 
is  no  inequality;  the  United  States  has 
superiority.  As  to  what  our  position  will 
be  at  the  end  of  the  5 -year  agreement, 
nobody  knows  exactly. 

The  Senator  assumes  the  best  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  worst  for  the 
United  States,  but  those  who  have  testi- 
fied— and  among  them  have  been  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  including  Admiral 
Moorer — and  the  statement  of  Dr.  Kis- 
singer on  June  15 — aU  these  statements 
indicate  that  at  the  end  of  this  5-year 
period  we  will  still  have  superiority.  We 
are  not  arguing,  as  the  Senator  has  im- 
plied, against  equahty.  We  have  the  fact 
today  that  witnesses  from  the  adminis- 
tration, who  surely  will  not  testify 
against  it,  say  there  will  be  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  the  5-year  period. 

What  we  differ  on  is  the  definition  as 
to  what  "equality"  and  "parity"  are.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  wants  to 
express  it  in  numbers  and  megatonnage, 
and  those  who  disagree  with  him,  as  I  do, 
say  that  it  is  the  overall  nuclear  strength 
of  the  two  countries. 

Respectfully,  the  Senator's  statement 
that  we  are  arguing  against  equality  is 
incorrect.  We  are  arguing  that  the  in- 
terim agreement  is  good,  that  phase  n 
should  not  be  fettered  by  ambiguous 
interpretations. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  made  a  very  eloquent  speech 
for  equality,  and  it  convinces  me  more 
than  ever  that  I  am  right  in  support- 
ing the  amendment.  The  amendment 
reads: 

.  .  .  The  Congress  recognizes  the  principle 
of  United  States-Soviet  Union  equality  re- 
flected In  the  antl-balUstlc-mlsslIe  treaty, 
and  urges  and  requests  the  President  to  seek 
a  future  treaty  that,  Inter  alia,  would  not 
limit  the  United  States,  to  levels  of  Inter- 
continental strategic  forces  Inferior  to  the 
limits  provided  for  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 

We  are  willing  to  accept  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  the  inequality  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  which  is 
provided  for  by  the  interim  agreement. 

We  are  merely  asking,  urging,  and 
requesting  the  President  to  seek  a  future 
treaty  that,  among  other  things,  would 
not  limit  the  United  States  to  levels  of 
intercontinental  strategic  forces  inferior 
to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  all  we  are  asking. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  importance  of  this  statement  of 
policy  can  best  be  understood  in  the  con- 
text in  which  the  interim  agreement  is 
before  the  Senate. 

We  are  called  upon  to  approve  an  in- 
terim agreement  which  provides  for 
Soviet  superiority  in  land-based  and  sea- 


based  missiles.  Why  do  I  say  that?  We 
are  called  upon  to  ratify  an  interim 
agreement  that  says  the  Soviet  Union 
can  have  1,618  intercontinental  ballisic 
missiles;  we  can  have  1,054.  They  can 
have  62  Polaris-tyjw  submarines;  we 
can  have  44. 

So  it  is  1,618  versus  1,000  ICBM's;  and, 
sea-based,  it  is  62  Polaris-type  subma- 
rines for  them,  44  for  us.  if  we  give  up 
the  54  Titan  missiles. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  called  upon,  on 
an  interim,  temporary  basis,  to  approve 
that  agreement.  Now,  the  policy  state- 
ment that  I  have  offered  in  my  amend- 
ment, sponsored  by  27  Senators  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  does  not  nm  to  this 
interim  agreement  at  all.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  a  reservation  on  the  interim  agree- 
ment. It  is  a  policy  statement  in  coimec- 
tion  with  future  negotiations  in  SALT  n, 
to  start  in  October. 

Confusion  could  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  is  agreeing,  on  an"-ln- 
terim  basis,  to  a  freeze  on  land-  and  sea- 
based  missiles  that  gives  them  superi- 
ority, so  that  when  our  negotiators  go  to 
Geneva,  the  first  thing  the  Russians  are 
going  to  say  is,  "Well,  we  will  start  right 
from  here.  You  have  already  agreed  to 
this  ratio  of  50  percent  more  delivery 
vehicles — and  a  4  to  1  advantage  in 
throw-weight." 

All  I  am  saying,  and  the  President  sup- 
ports this,  is  that  it  will  strengthen  his 
hand  when  the  negotiators  sit  down  at 
Geneva  to  say,  "We  want  to  be  there  on 
the  basis  of  equality."  The  Russians  de- 
manded equality  on  the  ABM.  We  must 
demand  it  on  offensive  weapons. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington a  question. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  actually 
saying  that  the  man  who  negotiated  this 
agreement  and  recommended  it  to  Con- 
gress is  endorsing  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  answer  is  "yes." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  qualifica- 
tions? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Without  qualifications. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  equivocation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Without  equivocation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  uncertainty? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Without  uncertainty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Without  doubt? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Without  doubt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  what  are  we 
arguing  about? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  may  I  just  read 
an  excerpt — I  will  put  the  White  House 
statement  in  the  Record,  and  also,  since 
Senators  have  been  reading  from  a  State 
Department  pamphlet,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  that  I  read  from  the  Friday, 
August  11,  noon  press  conference  of  the 
Secretary  of  State: 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  do  you  favor  the 
Jackson  amendment  for  approval? 

Secretary  Rogers.  Yes,  we  support  the  res- 
olution— I  mean  the  amendment — of  Sena- 
tor Jackson's.  We.  as  you  know,  feel  the  In- 
terim agreement  Is  a  good  agreement.  The 
Jackson  amendment  expresses  a  view  of  the 
Congress  and  is  consistent  with  the  view  of 
the  Administration. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  may  I  ask  a  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  this  amendment  be- 
ing opposed  by  tl^e  State  Department? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  why  are  we  put- 
ting all  this  effort  and  emotion  in  the 
Record  about  where  we  stand? 

Mr    ERVIN.  That  is  what  I  wonder. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  wonders.  That 
is  what  I  wonder. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  could  not  see  how  the 
point  of  view  of  the  State  Department 
has  any  relevancy  at  all  to  this  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  friend  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  the  Senator 
takes  a  considered  time,  in  debating, 
to  get  to  the  central  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  basis  for  any  debate.  I  think 
everybody  should  be  for  equality  of  the 
United  States — at  least  for  equality. 


strategic  forces  Is  not  limited  by  a  follow- 
on  agreement  within  five  years,  then  our  su- 
preme national  Interest  could  be  Jeopardized, 
with  rll  that  Implies. 

(2)  It  calls  upon  the  President  to  achieve 
a  treaty  Involving  numerical  equality  In  the 
aggregate,  taking  account  of  throwwelght. 
Technology  cannot  substitute  for  numbers. 
You  cannot  freeze  technology.  Therefore,  we 
must  have  equality  measured  In  terms  of 
numbers  and  throwwelght. 

(3)  It  calls  for  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment and  modernization. 

That  is  the  interpretation  of  the  res- 
olution, and  we  were  told  on  high  au- 
thority in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  the  White  House  did  not  ap- 
prove this  language. 

If  they  do  approve  the  interpretation 
of  the  authors  of  the  amendment,  then 
let  us  have  it  in  writing  and  put  it  in  the 
record,  and  I  am  confident  it  will  pass 
without  any  problem.  But  as  long  as 
there  is  this  question  as  to  just  what  is 
the  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  staff,  I  think  it  is 
fair  that  we  ask  for  a  clearcut  position 


The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had 
this  matter  before  it  for  a  whole  week. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  knows 
that  the  President  has  said  that  my 
amendment  is  consistent  with  what  the 
administration  is  trying  to  do  and  is  in 
effect  a  codification  of  what  was  said  at 
the  conference  in  Moscow  at  the  time. 

I  will  shortly  have  the  exact  text  of  the 
statement  from  the  White  House,  and  it 
will  be  in  tne  Record,  so  that  we  can 
clarify  the  matter.  They  have  never  said 
and  I  have  never  said  that  the  President 
and  the  White  House  representatives 
agi-ee  or  disagree  with  the  interpreta- 
tions Senators  make.  The  White  House 
agrees  with  the  language  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  they  do  not  agree 
with  the  interpretation,  the  Senator 
knows  what  will  happen  when  the  legis- 
lative history  comes  up.  Someone  who 
supported  the  amendment  could  say, 
"the  President  says  he  agrees  with  the 
amendment,  and  at  that  time  we  said 
this  is  what  the  amendment  meant."  It 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  is  this  the     by  the  President  on  whore  he  stands  on    would  be  very  difficult  to  argue  agaiiist 


position  of  the  Senator — that,  to  the  ap- 
plause of  the  American  people.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  made  a  trip  to  Russia  then 
presumably  to  his  credit  he  came  back 
with  this  limitation  on  arms  agreement, 
and  now  he  has  suggested  that  it  be  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
If  we  are  told  the  President  feels  that 
this  suggestion  of  the  Senator  would 
strengthen  his  hand,  when  this  agree- 


the  Jackson  amendment.  Certainly  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  ask  for  that,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
right  to  know  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  the  statement  he  read 
is  not  the  amendment,  it  is  an  explana- 


that  type  and  character  of  legislative  his- 
tory. 

I  would  hope  we  could  have  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
stating  whether  first,  he  agrees  with  this 
amendment;  second,  he  thinks  it  an  im- 
provement on  the  deal  he  made  in  Mos- 
cow; and  third,  he  agrees  with  the  au- 


tion  of  the  amendment,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  said,  taking  it  from  the  thors'  interpretation  of  the  amendment, 
statement  that  the  Senator  from  Wash-  Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

ment  comes  to  an  end,  and  we  'have'to    ine^on  has  made,  that  the  Secretary  of  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 

negotiate  a  new  agreement  beyond  the    State,  or  at  least  the  State  Department,  me? 


year  1975- 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Has  the  President 
written  on  that?  Has  he  sent  a  letter  on 
that? 

If  the  President  writes  a  letter  stating 
he  made  a  poor  arrangement,  which 
would  be  much  improved  by  agreeing  to 
this  amendment,  it  would  affect  my 
opinion.  I  thought  the  President  ap- 
proved the  agreement.  Based  on  what 
he  said  and  what  I  heard  Mr.  Kissinger 
say  when  they  first  came  back  from  Mos- 
cow, I  thought  this  was  a  good  agree- 
ment. If  he  thinks  it  was  a  bad  agree- 
ment, then  the  sooner  the  Senate  finds 
out.  the  better.  But  instead  of  hearsay, 
what  we  ought  to  have  is  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  saying,  "I 
think  the  Jackson  amendment  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  deal  I  made  in  Mos- 
cow." If  he  will  write  that  letter,  I  will 
vote  for  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  Oie  Chair. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
just  a  minute,  I  will  yield  in  a  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  take  it  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  speaks  for  the 
President  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  He 
says,  in  effect,  that  this  interim  agree- 
ment is  a  good  agreement,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  have  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment added  on  to  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reviewed  the  three  pur- 
poses of  the  Jackson-Allott  amendment, 
as  stated  by  the  sponsors  of  the  agree- 
ment, as  follows: 

(l)  It  puts  the  Russians  on  notice  that 
if  the   threat  to  the  survivability  of  U.S. 


favors  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  agree  with  that  statement.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  serious  thing  for  the  national 
interest  if  the  survivability  of  our  inter- 
continental strategic  deterrent  is  to  be 
threatened.  I  think  that  would  be  very 
serious. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  ask  my 
friend  from  North  Carolina,  does  the 
President  support  Senator  Jackson's  in- 
terpretation of  his  own  amendment,  as 
he  has  stated  it? 

Mr.  ERVEN.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
not  in  communication  with  the  President 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
knows  the  importance  ol  legislative  his- 
tory when  a  matter  of  this  character 
comes  up  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  is  as 
clear  as  the  noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless 


Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  been  waiting 
here  patiently,  caught  in  the  cross-fire. 
The  thought  is  that  this  amendment  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President  for 
the  follow-on  agreement. 

I  think  that  if  the  President  agrees 
with  the  amendment,  the  matter  of  in- 
terpretation is  going  to  be  his,  because 
he  is  going  to  be  the  negotiator.  Those 
who  negotiate  will  be  responsible  not  to 
Congress  but  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  agreement  was  negotiated  by  the 
administration,  not  by  Congress.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  came  back  with  the 
agreement,  and  no  one  in  Congress  kne'v 
what  was  in  the  agreement  until  the 
President  had  negotiated  it.  Then,  of 
course,  he  announced  it. 

The  argument  has  been  made  here  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 


sky,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said  express  his  approval  of  the  amendment 
he  supports  it,  and  I  do  not  think  he  in  writing.  I  do  not  know^  whether  the 
would  have  said  that  unless  it  is  satis-     ~     '  '"'  '  j^^....   .--  ...  .. 

factory  to  the  President. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  did  not  ask  the 
able  Senator  that  question.  I  asked  him 
if  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  support  the  interpretation  of  the 
amendment  as  presented  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Of  course,  they  cannot  endorse  specific 
interpretations  one  way  or  the  other.  A 
President  would  be  most  foolish  if  he 
went  around  agreeing  to  interpretations 
that  might  be  made  from  a  written  docu- 
ment, not  knowing  what  the  exact  inter- 
pretation on  a  specific  thing  might  be. 


President  of  the  United  States  is  disposed 
to  do  that.  Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary — 
for  if  Senators  on  the  other  side  who  sit 
at  the  banquet  table  of  the  President 
frequently  and  ride  with  him  as  he  goes 
to  the  various  States  to  campaign  will 
report  the  President's  stand — I  will  take 
their  word  for  it.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
to  go  down  tonight  and  sisk  him.  and 
then  come  back  and  tell  the  Senate 
whether  or  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  supports  this  amendment. 
I  think  that  would  suffice  for  the  Senate. 
So  far  as  interpretation  is  concerned. 
I  repeat;  the  smswer  is  simple.  The  inter- 
pretation that  will  count  will  be  the 
interpretation  made  by  the  President  of 
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the  United  States.  It  is  that  simple.  We 

are  not  reshaping  history  here.  We  are 

setting  forth  the  policy  of  the  Senate 

offering  its  comment  and  advice. 

After  all,  when  it  comes  to  negotiating 
an  agreement  when  this  one  has  expired, 
it  will  be  up  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  whoever  he  may  be.  This 
President  has  said,  "You  will  strengthen 
my  hand  if  you  give  me  this  amend- 
ment." He  could  care  less  about  the 
interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  or  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode-Island.  He  is  going 
to  make  his  own  interpretation — and 
they  usually  do  down  there.  Ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred  they  make  their 
own  interpretation  of  anything  we  do  in 
Congress,  anyway.  So  I  would  not  lose 
any  sleep  over  this  one. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  correct  in  his  statement,  and  I 
think  his  suggestion  is  very  wise. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  a  state- 
ment, without  losing  my  right  to  con- 
clude the  speech  I  originally  intended  to 
complete  in  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
from  a  transcript  of  a  news  conference 
conducted  by  Mr.  Ron  Ziegler  on  August 
9,  1972,  at  11:22  a.m.  I  read  from  the 
pertinent  part  of  that  statement: 

The  language  of  the  Jackson  Amendment 
Is  consistent  with  the  language  of  the  uni- 
lateral United  States  statement  that  de- 
veloped during  the  discussions  held  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  SALT  I  phase  of  the  talka, 
which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  were  subse- 
quently conveyed  to  the  Congress  at  the 
time  the  Agreements  were  submitted  for 
Congressional  consideration. 

Therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  was  aware  of 
the  U.S.  view  on  the  matter  which  Is  con- 
tained in  the  Jackson  Amendment  and  the 
Jackson  Amendment  represents  a  Congres- 
sional endorsement  of  views  already  pre- 
sented by  the  Administration  to  the  Soviet 
side. 

So.  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
Jackson  Amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
unilateral  statement  made  by  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  interim  offensive 
agreement.  That  unilateral  statement  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  was  thoroughly 
discussed  with  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
course  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
and  again  In  Moscow.  So  the  Soviets  were 
fully  aware  of  the  United  States  view  on  this 
matter  which  Is  also  represented  In  the 
Jackson  Amendment.  The  two  are  con- 
sistent. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  Interpretations  made  by  vari- 
ous Senators.  Including  Senator  Jackson, 
with  respect  to  the  language  of  his  amend- 
ment. For  example.  Senator  Jackson  said  the 
other  day  that  his  amendment  excludes  the 
consideration  of  European  nuclear  forces  in 
future  SALT  negotiations  for  achieving 
equality  of  Intercontinental  strategic 
systems. 

That  Interpretation  given  by  Senator 
Jackson  has  given  rise  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Administration  supports 
that  particular  Interpretation.  The  Admin- 
istration's view  of  Senator  Jackson's  Amend- 
ment was  stated  by  Jerry  Warren  on  August 
7th  and  at  that  time,  he  said  we  do  not 
endorse  any  elaborations  or  Interpretations 
of   the   language  of  that  amendment. 


In  other  words,  what  we  have  said  Is 
that  we  endorse  the  Jackson  Amendment 
and  feel  that  that  Is  consistent  with  our  po- 
sition, but  we  do  not  endorse  separate 
elaborations  of  that  amendment.  We  feel 
the  amendment,  as  offered,  speaks  for  Itself. 

That  is  a  clear  endorsement  of  the 
amendment. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  seems  to  be  upset  that  there 
was  something  new  about  the  language  in 
this  amendment,  when  in  truth  and  in 
fact  the  language  is  more  a  codification 
of  what  the  United  States  had  already 
made  clear  at  the  talks,  and  that  is  what 
the  White  House  is  saying. 

So,  to  answer  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  I  think  it  is  clear  from  what  I 
have  read: 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  said  Is  that 
we  endorse  the  Jackson  amendment  and  feel 
that  that  Is  consistent  with  our  position, 
but  we  do  not  endorse  separate  elaborations 
of  that  amendment.  We  feel  the  amendment, 
as  offered,  speaks  for  Itself. 

Obviously,  they  are  not  up  here  endors- 
ing speeches  and  statements,  but  they 
have  endorsed  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  That  is  as  clear  as  anything 
can  be.  If  anyone  has  any  statement  to 
offer  that  says  that  the  administration 
does  not  endorse  the  amendment  or  does 
not  support  it,  I  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  about  It. 

Let  us  keep  it  very  clear  on  this  point. 
There  is  no  need  for  any  confusion,  Mr. 
President.  Let  us  also  be  candid.  This  bill 
has  been  on  the  calendar,  and  it  was 
passed  over  each  day  for  a  week  because. 
I  understand— and  I  fully  respect  the 
right  of  the  committee — the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  wanted  time  to  go 
into  this  matter.  It  all  started  because 
th  Senator  from  Washington  was  about 
to  propose  an  amendment.  It  is  an  un- 
usual situation:  If  you  propose  an 
amendment,  you  tie  up  a  bill  for  a  whole 
week  without  it  ever  being  brought  up. 

The  committee  went  into  this  matter, 
and  the  committee  found  that  what  I 
had  said  was  right,  that  the  White  House 
had  stated  that  the  Jackson  amendment 
is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  is  consistent  with  the 
remarks  that  were  made  in  Moscow  by 
both  sides. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  I  may  protect  my  right  to  the  floor 
so  that  I  can  eventually  finish  this  talk, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cooper)  for  an  observation, 
a  question,  or  whatever  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  wants  to  do  in  respect  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson) 
or  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
also  allow  some  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 

The  inconsistency  of  all  this  is  that 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington—my friend  Senator  Jackson — 
says,  according  to  the  papers  he  Intro- 
duced, that  the  administration  favors  the 
language  of  his  amendment:  but  his  in- 
consistency is  that  the  administration 
has  made  a  statement  also  It  does  not 


accept  the  Interpretation  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  chief  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment.  They  have  said 
they  do  not  accept  their  interpretations. 
In  the  face  of  that,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  great  and  the  elo- 
quent Senator  from  North  CaroUna  ask 
the  Senate  to  accept  their  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  To  accept  the  amend- 
ment not  the  interpretation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  asks  us  to 
accept  their  interpretation.  So.  to  be 
frank  about  it,  I  wish  the  administra- 
tion had  stood  by  its  agreement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  may  be  al- 
lowed to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  May  I  say  that  there  is 
no  real  confusion  on  this  point.  The 
White  House  has  said  they  are  not  agree- 
ing or  disagreeing  with  any  interpreta- 
tion. They  are  not  agreeing  or  disagree- 
ing on  any  interpretation,  I  repeat.  They 
are  agreeing  with  the  language  of  the 
amendment.  That  is  it.  One  and  two.  I 
hope  that  we  lay  this  to  rest. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator,  is  it  unusual 
for  a  Senator  of  this  body  to  propose  an 
amendment?  I  proposed  an  amendment 
and  this  bill  disappeared  for  a  whole 
week.  My  goodness  gracious,  people  are 
saying  that  I  am  holding  this  bill  up, 
while  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
went  into  session  for  a  whole  week  while 
this  bill  was  under  discussion.  When  they 
got  through  I  think  what  disturbed  them 
was  that  what  I  had  done  was  to  offer  a 
statement  of  policy,  for  orderly  and  ef- 
fective guidelines  for  SALT  II. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
something  peculiar  about  that.  Contrary 
to  the  book  of  Eccelesiastes  which  says, 
"and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun,"  there  seems  to  be  something 
new  under  the  sun  in  this  incident.  This 
Senator  from  Washington  stands  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. Strange  to  say  the  amendment  is 
transferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  be  considered  by  that  com- 
mittee before  the  Senate  is  allowed 
to  vote  on  it.  That  is  something  new  un- 
der the  sun. 

I  would  make  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  a  statement  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  agree  with  it.  I  agree  with  the 
Constitution  but  I  disagree  with  many 
of  the  interpretations  placed  on  it.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  say 
the  same  thing. 

As  I  imderstand  It,  Mr.  President,  In 
the  field  of  foreign  relations,  the  Presi- 
dent has  one  spokesman  and  that  is  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  spokesman  on 
foreign  affairs,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
has  stated  that  he  favors  the  Jackson 
amendment.  Sometimes  the  President 
has  another  spokesman  when  he  wants 
some  of  the  thoughts  he  Is  entertain- 
ing at  the  White  House  made  public  on 
those  occasions,  speaks  through  his  press 
secretary,  Mr.  Ziegler;  and  Mr.  Ziegler, 
apparently  speaking  with  the  approval 
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of  the  President,  says  that  the  admin- 
istration favors  the  Jackson  amendment. 
That  would  seem  to  make  it  clear  the 
administration  favors  the  Jackson 
amendment.  I  am  surprised  that  anyone 
would  disagree  with  it.  I  cannot  compre- 
hend why  any  man  would  be  opposed 
to  the  negotiators  at  the  next  SALT 
talks  insisting  that  the  United  States 
have  equality  with  Soviet  Russia  in  any 
treaty  respecting  intercontinental  weap- 
ons systems. 

I  am  surprised  by  the  argument  some 
are  making  that  the  Senate's  endorse- 
ment of  strategic  equality  will  damage 
the  prospects  of  success  in  SALT  n.  I 
do  not  understand,  Mr.  President,  how 
a  statement  that  we  will  not  accept 
permanent  strategic  inferiority  is  going 
to  harm  these  negotiations — unless 
someone  is  prepared  to  make  the  case 
that  the  Soviet  purpose  in  SALT  II  is 
indeed  to  lock  us  into  inferiority,  and 
that  we  should  accept  and  endorse  that 
inferiority. 

And  I  must  also  point  out  that  some 
see  another  obstacle  to  future  negotia- 
tions in  this  amendment — the  simple 
phrase  "intercontinental  strategic 
forces."  Some  Senators  have  been  study- 
ing this  phrase,  thinking  that  it  con- 
tains some  hidden  and  mysterious  mean- 
ing that  will  convince  the  Soviets  that 
we  are  not  serious  about  arms  control 
negotiations. 

I  think  the  point  has  been  made  re- 
peatedly on  this  floor  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  the  Senate  should 
be  strongly  supporting  the  proper  refusal 
of  the  President  and  our  negotiators  to 
compromise  the  interests  of  our  Euro- 
pean allies  by  including  forces  dedicated 
to  their  defense  in  the  calculation  of  the 
central  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  strategic  balance. 
How  will  such  a  declaration  prejudice 
SALTH? 

Now,  we  are  not  trying  to  restrict  the 
agenda  of  SALT  II.  We  are  not  in  any 
way  tying  the  hands  of  our  negotiators 
or  forbidding  them  from  discussing  any 
point  that  comes  up.  All  we  are  doing 
is  offering  advisory  language — our  ad- 
vice— as  to  what  would  constitute  an 
acceptable  outcome  from  the  Senate's 
point  of  view. 

Now,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  circulating  a  state- 
ment which  says  that  they  do  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  Jackson  amendment.  Cer- 
tainly, we  can  take  cognizance  of  what 
the  Russians  think  about  this,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  need  be  influenced  by 
it.  Nor  do  I  accept  the  view  that  if  we 
pass  this  amendment,  the  SALT  talks 
will  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  gone  through  this  before, 
especially  during  the  debate  over  the 
ABM  system  some  years  ago.  Some  Sen- 
ators tried  to  suggest  that  because  the 
Russians  were  hinting  they  did  not  like 
the  ABM,  we  ought  not  to  have  it.  But 
we  now  know  that  it  was  not  imtil  after 
the  approval  of  the  initial  ABM  program 
that  the  Soviets  flnally — and  quickly — 
agreed  to  commence  the  SALT  nego- 
tiation.". 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  concern  of 
nil  Senators,  and  the  hope  of  all  Sena- 
tors, that  SALT  II  will  come  to  a  success- 


ful conclusion.  And  it  is  precisely  for 
this  reason  that  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
issue  clear  and  unambiguous  advice 
about  what  ought  to  come  out  of  SALT 
II.  Let  me  say,  quite  candidly,  that  if 
another  government  does  not  care  for 
the  Senate's  advice,  if  another  govern- 
ment has  different  ideas  about  what 
should  come  out  of  SALT  II,  that  is  cer- 
tainly its  right.  That,  after  all.  is  what 
the  negotiations  are  all  about.  It  Is  in 
the  negotiations,  not  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  these  conflicting  views 
should  be  resolved.  Indeed,  it  is  not  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  carry  on  these  negotiations.  But 
it  is  certainly  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate — and  the  duty  of 
the  Senate — to  make  its  views  known. 
This  amendment  does  not  prejudice  the 
Senate's  interests  or  prerogatives;  we 
will  be  able  to  accfept  or  reject  agree- 
ments as  we  choose. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  will  give  overwhelming  approval 
to  the  principles  embodied  in  this 
amendment — international  stability, 
strategic  equality,  and  faithfulness  to 
our  commitments.  This  amendment 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  play  its  rightful  role  in  build- 
ing a  more  stable  and  more  peaceful 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  again  the  excellent  pres- 
entation made  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin).  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  he  got  into  the  issues 
involved  in  the  presentation  made  before 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  over 
many  days  in  a  forthright  and,  I  think, 
an  objective  way  and  added  immeasura- 
bly to  the  record  that  is  contained  in 
the  hearings  available  to  all  Senators. 
I  want  to  express,  I  am  sure,  the  ap- 
preciation of  all  of  those  who  were 
present  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
he  brought  out  the  facts  in  the  hearings 
during  the  presentation  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  outside  witnesses  of  their 
views  on  the  agreements  reached  at  Hel- 
sinki and  Moscow. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
virill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


committee  of  conference  on  the  dissigree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6957)  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw  cer- 
tain national  forest  land  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  from  the  operation  of  the  United 
States  mining  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15692)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  on 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15097)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and  that  the  House  receded  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  596)  to  require  that  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties,  here- 
after entered  into  by  the  United  States, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  within  60 
days  after  the  execution  thereof. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  241)  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington,  he 
may  recall  that  earlier  today  I  suggested 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment.  And  he  indi- 
cated that  there  was  a  possibility.  Could 
I  ask  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  the 
pending  amendment  could  be  voted  on 
this  afternoon? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  per- 
sonally have  no  objections.  However, 
others  want  all  the  amendments  on  a 
unsmimous-consent  agreement  brought 
together  as  close  as  (>ossible  in  one  day. 
So  I  would  have  to  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  present  status  with  regard  to 
the  SALT  talks  treaty  and  agreement 
may  be  put  in  proper  perspective,  I  would 
like  to  recount  some  of  the  history  of 
the  Senate  action  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  and  the  agreement. 

The  SALT  talks  agreements,  insofar  as 
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they  relate  to  offensive  and  defensive  nu- 
clear weapons,  were  embraced  in  two 
separate  agreements,  the  first  agreement 
being  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  limiting 
defensive  nuclear  sites,  called  the  ABM 
treaty.  That  treaty,  which  limited  Russia 
and  the  United  States  to  two  defensive 
sites  each,  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
and  was  ratified  on  August  3  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  2. 

One  of  the  Senators  who  cast  his  vote 
against  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
treaty  was  the  jimior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  other  being  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley).  The 
Congressional  Record  indicates  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Goldwater). 
had  he  been  present,  would  have  voted 
against  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  cast  my  vote  against 
the  treaty  because  I  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  right  to  leave  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States,  more  than  200  mil- 
lion people,  virtually  defenseless  from 
nuclear  attack  by  Russia,  nor  did  I  feel 
that  it  was  a  moral  act  to  leave  200  mil- 
lion American  citizens  hostage  to  Russian 
intentions,  and  for  that  reason,  among 
others,  I  cast  my  vote  against  the  treaty. 

The  remaining  question  regarding  nu- 
clear weapons  had  to  do  with  offensive 
nuclear  weapons.  That  was  embraced  in 
the  form  of  an  agreement,  an  agreement 
between  President  Nixon  and  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev, limiting  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
in  a  way  that  placed  the  United  States 
at  a  decided  disadvantage  and  in  an  in- 
ferior position  as  regards  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons. 

The  Senate  has  before  It  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241  which  authorizes  the 
President,  and  I  assume  that  means  rati- 
fies his  prior  signature  to  the  document, 
as  follows: 

That  the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
approve  on  behalf  of  the  tJnIted  States  the 
Interim  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  tJnlon  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  on  certain  measures  with 
respect  to  the  limitation  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms,  and  the  protocol  related  thereto, 
signed  at  Moscow  on  May  26,  1972,  by  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  General 
Secretary — 

And  listen  to  who  is  signing  the  docu- 
ment on  behalf,  supposedly,  of  Russia: 
The  General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  shall  have  some  ad- 
ditional remarks  to  make  on  that  later. 

There  are  three  amendments,  or  at 
least  three  amendments  that  have  sur- 
faced up  to  now  with  regard  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  241.  and  I  think  it 
might  be  in  order  to  discuss  all  of  them 
jointly,  even  though  only  one  is  pending 
at  this  time,  that  being  amendment  No. 
1434  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Mansfield,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators. 

A  part  of  the  discussion  that  has  been 
^oing  on.  on  and  off  the  floor  apparently 
has  been  with  regard  to  the  order  in 
which  amendments  will  be  voted  on  by 
the  Senate  and  the  time  that  Is  to  be 
allotted  to  the  various  amendments. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment. 


and  he  has  three  possible  approaches 
that  he  may  take  with  regard  to  his 
amendment.  One  is  that  if  he  sees  fit 
to  do  so,  he  can  ofifer  the  amendment  to 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  If  he  sees  fit 
so  to  do,  he  can  offer  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  241, 
the  basic  resolution,  and  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  resolution.  Or  he 
can  offer  it  to  the  Jackson  amendment 
which  is  to  be  presented  at  a  later  time. 

It  seems  likely,  however,  that  he  will 
offer  it  as  a  separate  amendment  after 
the  Mansfield  amendment  has  been  dis- 
posed of.  Then  will  come  the  Jackson 
amendment,  which  I  shall  discuss  in 
some  detail  in  just  a  few  moments. 

First,  I  shall  discuss  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Mansfield  amendment. 
What  this  amendment  does,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
is  nothing.  It  merely  takes  one  para- 
graph from  a  document  entitled  "Mos- 
cow Basic  Principles  of  Relations," 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  and 
Brezhnev  on  May  29,  1972. 

It  takes  the  second  paragraph  out  of 
that  document,  and  there  are  12 
paragraphs.  It  takes  one  paragraph 
from  that  document  and  states  that  "the 
Congi-ess  hereby  endorses  those  portions 
of  the  declaration  of  basic  principles  of 
mutual  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  signed  by  the  President  and 
by  Brezhnev,  which  read  as  follows." 

Paragraph  second  is  set  out,  and  It 
thus  appears  that  Is  the  only  paragraph 
In  that  document  that  Is  approved  by 
the  Mansfield  amendment.  It  leaves  out 
hig'  sounding  paragraphs,  such  as  sixth : 

The  parties  will  continue  their  efforts  to 
limit  arms  on  a  bilateral  as  well  as  on  a 
multUateral  basis.  They  will  continue  to 
make  special  efforts  to  limit  strategic  arma- 
ment. Whenever  possible  they  will  conclude 
concrete  agreements  aimed  at  achieving 
thesT  purposes. 

But  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  other 
Senators  makes  no  reference  to  that 
paragraph;  and  it  picks  out  only  one 
paragraph  out  of  the  12  to  endorse. 
Thus  it  appears  the  other  paragraphs  do 
not  come  in  for  endorsement  by  the  au- 
thors of  this  amendment. 

So  the  Mansfield  amendment  says 
nothing.  There  is  already  an  agreement, 
signed  by  Nixon  and  Brezhnev.  To  pick 
one  paragraph  out  of  the  basic  agree- 
ment, which  begins  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  endorses  those  portions  of  the 
declaration,"  the  question  might  be 
asked.  What  about  the  remaining  para- 
graphs In  the  declaration?  Are  they  not 
subject  to  endorsement?  Do  they  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  authors 
of  the  amendment? 

So  It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  this  amendment  says  noth- 
ing, it  offers  nothing  new,  and  it  has  no 
place  in  the  joint  resolution,  because  the 
joint  resolution  only  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  ratify  the  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment that  was  signed  on  May  26. 

Merely  to  pull  out  of  the  air  a  para- 
graph from  a  document  signed  3  days 
after  the  signing  of  the  arms  agreement 
and  say.  "We  endorse  this,"  might  greatly 


cloud  the  issue.  Someone  might  say,  "The 
U.S.  Senate  approves  paragraph  second 
In  the  declaration,  but  it  does  not  say 
anything  about  the  other  paragraphs. 
Does  the  Senate  object  to  the  other  para- 
graphs?"— paragraphs  which  I  think 
most  would  agree  to. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
amendment  must  have  been  put  in  for 
purposes  of  possibly  being  considered 
ahead  of  the  Jackson  amendment,  which 
is  the  really  basic  resolution  that  has  to 
be  considered.  Before  we  get  to  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  Brooke  amendment.  When 
I  speak  of  the  Jackson  amendment,  I 
mean  the  Jackson  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  to  Senate  Joint  resolution 
241. 

The  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke)  contains  only  seven 
lines. 

It  says  this: 

The  Congress  considers  that  the  success 
of  the  Interim  agreement — 

By  the  way,  this  limitation  of  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  is  to  last  for  5 
years;  whereas,  the  treaty  would  be  a 
permanent  treaty — 

and  the  attainment  of  mor-  permanent  and 
comprehensive  agreements  are  dependent 
upon  the  preservation  of  longstanding  United 
States  policy  that  neither  the  Soviet  Union 
nor  the  United  States  should  seek  unilateral 
advantage  by  developing  counterforce  weap- 
ons which  might  be  construed  as  having  a 
first  strike  potential. 

Mr.  President,  the  Brooke  amendment 
would  seek  to  put  a  unilateral  construc- 
tion on  the  interim  agreement,  because 
it  says: 

The  Congress  considers  that  the  success  of 
the  interim  agreement  and  the  attainment  of 
more  all  permanent  and  comprehensive 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  the  preserva- 
tion of  long-standing  United  States  policy 
that  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United 
Sta-,es  should  seek  unilateral  advantage  by 
developing  counterforce  weapons  which 
might  be  construed  as  having  a  first  strike 
potential. 

Nothing  is  said  here  about  Russia 
agreeing,  and  obviously  you  could  not, 
because,  how  could  Congress  speak  for 
the  Soviet  Union?  So  this  would  be  a 
unilateral  construction,  and  Russia  could 
well  take  the  position,  "That  is  what  Con- 
gress said  they  thought  it  meant,  but  we 
think  something  entirely  different." 

So  it  would  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  Brooke  amendment — 
when,  as,  and  if  offered — would  certainly 
put  the  United  States  in  a  straitjacket 
as  regards  the  development  of  counter- 
force  weapons  that  could  be  construed 
as  having  a  first  strike  potential.  This 
would  be  the  United  States  limiting  it- 
self, without  any  corresponding  limita- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  state- 
ment, for  that  matter,  that  they  so  con- 
strue the  resolution  or  the  agreement 
themselves. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  making  a  very  good  point  on  this 
matter. 

The  Soviet  Union,  has  already  de- 
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ployed  288  SS-9  missiles,  with  a  throw 
weight  of  12,000  poimds,  plus  a  new 
missile  that  our  experts  have  indicated 
could  have  a  throw  weight  of  24,000 
pounds  plus,  and  this  would  give  some 
credence  to  the  contention  that  they  are 
moving  toward  a  first  strike  capability. 
The  new,  larger  missile  nuinbers  25, 
which  has  been  discussed  previously 
making  a  total  of  313  very  heavy  missiles. 

I  can  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  without  violating  classi- 
fication, that  our  Minuteman  missile  is 
substantially  less  than  2  megatons.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  warheads  on  our 
Polaris-type  submarines  are  In  the  kilo- 
ton  range. 

So  we  have  a  situation  In  which  the 
Soviet  Union,  vmder  this  agreement,  will 
now  be  able  to  retrofit  those  288  missiles 
which  have  a  current  throw  weight  of 
12,000  poimds  each.  They  can  retrofit  all 
of  them  and  give  them  a  throw  weight  of 
24,000  pounds  each  imder  this  agree- 
ment. So  the  Senator  is  making  a  very 
good  point. 

The  resolution  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  really 
ought  to  be  directed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  foreclosed  the 
possibility  of  having  weapons  with  very 
large  yields  years  ago.  I  was  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  In  the 
1950's  when  we  made  the  decision  not  to 
go  for  large  yields. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
result  that  could  emerge  from  SALT  II 
is  equality,  so  that  we  can  get  some  kind 
of  balance  here  in  which  both  sides 
would  be  prohibited  from  having  weap- 
ons on  the  scale  of  the  SS-9  or  its  suc- 
cessor. I  think  that  would  be  stabilizing. 
It  would  be  wonderful  if  the  Soviet  Union 
would  indicate  their  willingness  to  cut 
back  the  number  of  land-based  missiles 
to  a  thousand,  which  we  have — a  thou- 
sand Mlnutemen — and  to  hold  their  sub- 
marine force  to  the  level  we  have  set  of 
41.  They  are  past  41  right  now. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Brooke 
amendment,  as  worthy  as  it  might  be 
under  other  circumstances,  is  directed  to 
the  wrong  nation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  This  would  be  some- 
thing that  could  be  taken  up  in  the  SALT 
talks,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  worthy  goal,  rather  than 
adding  on,  as  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
doing.  I  would  like  to  see  that  stopped. 
That  Is  why  I  plead  for  a  policy  directive 
from  the  Senate  that  will  stipulate 
equality. 

Who  in  the  world  can  be  against  equal- 
ity of  forces  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States?  We  all  imder- 
stand  equality  and  parity  of  forces,  do  we 
not? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  We  certainly  do. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  we  do  not,  we  are  In 
pretty  bad  shape. 

How  anyone  can  take  any  other  posi- 
tion is  beyond  me.  I  suppose  that  is  why 
we  cannot  get  an  agreement  to  vote  on 
this  issue.  I  have  tried  very  hard — 
and  I  have  agreed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning— to  come  to  a  unanimous -consent 
arrangement  by  which  all  votes  could 


be  achieved  within  a  stipulated  time.  I-^ 
am  ready,  Mr.  President,  to  work  out  any 
reasonable  arrangement  for  a  time  lim- 
itation on  all  amendments  and  a  final 
vote,  because  I  believe  the  Senate  imder- 
stands  and  the  country  imderstands 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying 
to  obtain  equality  of  forces,  so  that  we 
can  be  assured  that  we  have  the  means 
of  defending  ourselves  with  a  survlvable 
and  therefore  credible  strategic  nuclear 
force. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  the  most  effective  way  he  has  been 
analyzing  these  amendments.  I  think  it  is 
very  helpful  that  we  get  before  the  Sen- 
ate as  many  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  printed  and  relate  them  to  the 
pending  matter. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  con- 
structive and  complimentary  comments. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  arguments  he  has 
made  is  that  under  the  limitation  of  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons,  the  momentum 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  arms  drive  will 
not  be  slowed  down  for  some  3  years 
under  this  agreement.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  Senator  amplified  that  for  the 
edification  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  of  course,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  permitted  to  go  forward  with 
a  deployment  of  new  SLBM's  of  our  Po- 
laris type  up  to  a  level  of  62  boats  or  950 
tubes.  That  is  a  very  large  force  that  Is 
permitted  over  the  5-year  agreement.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  permitted 
to  complete  their  land  force  of  ICBM's 
which  at  the  present  time  has  not  yet 
reached  the  total  level  of  1,618. 

In  addition,  they  can  ui>grade  and  refit 
their  missiles  both  the  SS-9's  and,  of 
course,  their  very  large  force  of  SS-ll's, 
which  is  a  chemically  fired  liquid  fuel 
missile,  and  the  SS-13,  which  is  a  solid 
propellant  system,  and  which  Is  some- 
what comparable  to  our  Minuteman 
force.  On  our  side,  we  can  add  on  a  total 
of  three  submarines  and  go  from  41  to 
44.  In  practice,  however,  we  carmot  put 
any  Trident  boats  to  sea  before  1977. 

We  can  go  from  654  launching  tubes, 
as  we  have  at  the  present  time,  to  710. 
They  are  permitted  950  launching  tubes 
of  the  Y  class  of  submarine.  If  we  go  to 
the  710,  then  we  have  to  dispose  of  our 
54  Titan  missiles.  They  have  the  option 
of  cutting  back  on  their  outmoded  and 
outdated  SS-7's  and  SS-8's — by  the  way, 
comparable  to  our  Titan  I  and  Atlas  mis- 
siles that  we  had  back  in  the  late  1950's 
and  the  early  1960's.  Incidentally.  If  we 
had  kept  those  missiles  operational,  we 
might  have  gotten  credit  for  deactivat- 
ing them,  which  we  are  not  getting  un- 
der the  agreement. 

So  that  in  addition  to  the  missiles  I 
have  just  referred  to,  there  was  a  special 
arrangement  made  by  which  the  Soviets 
can  keep  their  G  and  some  H  class  sub- 
marines. They  have  a  very  large  force  of 
ci-ulse  missiles.  We  do  not  have  either 
cruise  missiles  or  missiles  In  the  category 
of  the  G  class  submarine. 

But  what  Is  Involved  here  is  the  ex- 
penditure on  both  sides  of  many  billions 
of  dollars  under  this  agreement.  At  the 


end  of  the  5-year  period,  if  the  Soviets 
maximize  their  efforts  as  Brezhnev  told 
President  Nixon  he  would  do.  In  my 
judgment  and  In  the  judgment  of  the 
experts,  if  they  go  all  out,  and  they  have 
indicated  that  they  will,  they  will  have 
50  percent  more  launch  tubes  than  we 
and  they  could  have  more  warheads — I 
expect  there  will  be  an  announcement 
any  day  that  the  Soviets  have  fired  their 
first  complete  MIRV  system.  Add  It  up 
and  they  can  have  more  warheads  at  the 
end  of  5  years.  That  Is  up  to  their  deci- 
sion. The  yield  of  their  warheads  will 
be  greater  than  ours.  They  can  have 
more  launchers  to  launch  the  MIRV 
warheads. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  see,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  a  cutback.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Soviets  agi-eeing  to  the  lower  limit  of 
the  equation  here.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Soviets  agreeing  to  41  nuclear  power 
Polaris-type  submarines.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Soviets  cut  back  on  their  land- 
based  missiles  from  1.618  to  1.000. 

Why  are  not  some  of  the  Senators 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment— that  merely  asks  for  equaUty — 
suggesting  that  the  Soviet  Union  cut 
back,  Mr.  President? 

We  cut  back  on  the  ABM  treaty.  We 
were  in  the  process  of  working  on  four 
sites,  as  the  Senator  will  recall — one  In 
Montana,  one  In  North  Dakota,  one  In 
Missouri,  and  one  in  Wyoming.  We 
agreed  to  limit  our  ABM  to  two  sites, 
knowing  that  it  would  only  be  one  site  In 
practice  because  we  would  not  buy  a 
national  command  authority  site  in 
Washington,  D.C.  So  it  is  really  one  site. 
The  Soviets  demanded  equality,  two  for 
two,  in  an  area  where  we  had  the  mo- 
mentimi.  Why  should  not  we  insist  that 
we  have  equality  in  offensive  weapons, 
too?  The  stipulation,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Alabama,  the  agree- 
ment on  the  interim  agreement,  does  not 
say  that  they  have  to  build  the  62  sub- 
marines. Why  carmot  we,  in  SALT  II 
which  gets  underway  In  October,  go  In 
there  and  hold  down  the  Soviet  strategic 
Y-class  type  of  submarine  to  the  same 
nimiber  we  have?  Why  cannot  we  ask 
them  to  cut  back  their  offensive  land- 
based  missile  systems  to  1,000? 

We  cut  back  and  dismantled  oiu-  ABM 
site  In  Montana.  Let  us  talk  about  asking 
the  Soviet  Union  to  cut  back  and  equal- 
ize with  our  forces.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  move  In  that  direction.  That,  to 
me,  would  bring  the  debate  around  to 
where  it  should  be. 

I  would  much  rather,  Mr.  President, 
that  they  cut  back  their  forces  to  our 
level,  both  land  based  and  sea  based, 
rather  than  for  the  United  States  to 
build  up  to  their  level. 

When  I  supported  the  ABM,  I  took 
the  position  that  it  was  far  better  to 
defend  our  deterrent  forces  than  to  add 
to  them.  At  least  we  should  start  out  on 
that  premise. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ments about  the  ABM  were  rather  amus- 
ing. There  were  two  main  arguments. 
One  was  that  we  did  not  need  an  ABM 
because  if  we  saw  an  incoming  missile 
attack  on  the  way  we  could  just  laimch 
our  Minuteman  missiles  at  Soviet  cities. 
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That  is  known  as  "launch-on-wam- 
Ing."  Can  you  think  of  anything  more 
destabilizing,  Mr.  President? 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  advocated  that,  among 
others.  I  should  think  that  would  fright- 
en the  whole  world,  that  if  something 
appeared  on  a  radar  that  looked  like  a 
missile  attack,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to 
launch-on-waming.  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  more  destabilizing  to  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  other  contention  was  that  if  we 
did  not  go  forward  with  the  ABM  then 
we  could  add  on  to  Polaris  and  add  on  to 
Minuteman.  I  recommended  the  sensible 
course  of  stabilizing  the  situation  by 
not  adding  to  our  offensive  force. 

We  have  not  added  a  single  offensive 
weapon  since  1965.  The  last  Minuteman, 
I  think,  was  deployed  in  1965,  and  we 
have  not  added  to  Polaris.  I  would  like 
sincerely  to  see  the  Soviet  Union  cutting 
back  on  their  land-  and  sea-based  forces 
to  where  we  are.  There  could  not  be  a 
better  signal  to  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  world  than  a  move  of  that  kind, 
rather  than  to  continue  the  arms  race. 
I  would  hope  and  trust  that  oiu-  nego- 
tiators could  go  to  Helsinki  determined 
to  seek  equality  as  a  basis  for  getting 
the  Soviets  to  back  down  to  a  lower  level 
both  land  and  sea  based.  To  me  that 
would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
That  would  be  a  real  signal  that  we  sin- 
cerely mean  business  in  trying  to  end  the 
arms  race  and  trying  to  bring  about  a 
more  stable  and  more  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  I 
thank  him  for  the  great  leadership  he 
has  displayed  in  seeking  to  retain  equal- 
ity and  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
our  own  country  in  regard  to  offensive 
nuclear  weapons. 

I  think  he  has  displayed  not  only  great 
leadership,  but  also  great  statesmanship. 
I  applaud  his  efforts,  and  I  certainly  en- 
dorse the  action  he  has  taken  and  the 
amendment  he  has  offered. 

Mr.  President,  going  back  to  the  Mans- 
field amendment  for  a  moment.  I  express 
wonder  at  why  only  one  paragraph  out 
of  that  agreement  on  basic  principles  and 
relations  was  chosen  by  the  authors  of 
this  resolution  for  endorsement.  That 
was  paragraph  2. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, the  full  document  entitled  "Mos- 
cow: Basic  Principles  of  Relations"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  to  show  the  other 
paragraphs  for  which  no  endorsement 
was  given. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  read  paragraph  3,  which 
for  some  reason  is  not  endorsed  in  this 
resolution.  The  resolution  has  no  need  to 
endorse  any  portion  of  this  basic  agree- 
ment. Why  did  not  the  resolution  endorse 
the  agreement  limiting  nuclear  weapons, 
and  why  does  it  have  to  go  to  the  basic 
principles  and  relations  signed  3  days 
later  that  Is  merely  a  philosophical  state- 
ment of  views  and  political  philosophy? 
Why  did  it  not  endorse  the  arms  limita- 


tion agreement  itself?  Here  is  a  high- 
sounding  paragraph  that  the  resolution 
overlooked  giving  its  endorsement  to: 

Third,  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  a 
special  responsibility  as  do  other  countries 
which  are  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  so  that  conflicts  and  situations 
wUl  not  arise  which  would  serve  to  increase 
international  tensions.  Accordingly,  they  will 
seek  to  promote  conditions  In  which  all  co\in- 
tries  will  live  in  peace  and  .security. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative signed  that  statement  with  a 
straight  face.  "Accordingly,  they  will 
seek  to  promote  conditions  in  which  all 
countries  will  live  in  peace  and  security." 

What  about  Hungary  and  Czecho- 
slovakia? 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  paragraph : 
and  will  not  be  subject  to  outside  Inter- 
ference in  their  Internal  affairs. 

Why  did  the  resolution  not  give  en- 
dorsement to  that  high  purpose? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  support  the  Jack- 
son amendment  which  will  be  voted  on 
eventually.  And  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
say  that  he  has  been  seeking  to  get  a 
vote  on  the  three  amendments  that  have 
been  discussed  as  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  and  the  final  vote  on 
the  agreement  itself.  And  I  am  ready  to 
vote  at  any  time  that  an  agreement  is 
made.  I  am  not  holding  up  any  proce- 
dures. However,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  get  my  reasons  on  the  Record 
why  I  oppose  the  treaty  and  why  I  favor 
the  Jackson  amendment,  why  I  oppose 
the  arms  limitation  that  will  freeze  the 
United  States  for  the  next  5  years  in  an 
inferior  status  on  nuclear  weaponry  in 
comparison  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment does  not  oppose  by  its  introduction, 
by  its  terms — it  does  not  rewrite  one  syl- 
lable of  the  Senate  joint  resolution  it- 
self— the  Senate  joint  resolution  itself. 
It  leaves  that  completely  untouched. 
And  the  main  thing  that  the  Jackson 
amendment  does  is  to  say:  "All  right. 
The  agreement  has  been  entered  into  for 
the  next  5  years.  There  is  a  provision  for 
a  withdrawal  from  the  agreement  on  6 
months'  notice  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances." 

The  Jackson  amendment  does  not  seek 
to  upset  the  nuclear  arms  limitation 
agreement.  It  says:  "All  right.  We  are 
committed  for  5  years.  When  you  go 
back  into  the  SALT  talks  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  agreement,  work  for  parity, 
work  for  equality,  since  the  agreement 
anticipates  that  there  will  be  other  agree- 
ments made  on  the  subject." 

The  Jackson  amendment  says:  "All 
right.  We  will  accept  the  5-year  agree- 
ment that  does  freeze  the  United  States 
in  an  inferior  status." 

The  implication  is,  naturally,  that  the 
authors  do  not  like  its  provisions.  How- 
ever, no  attempt  is  made  to  upset  the 
agreement.  However,  it  says:  "Next  time 
do  better.  Next  time  in  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations, come  up  with  an  agreement 
providing  for  equality  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Is  there  anything  wrong  in  that?  The 
amendment  says:  "We  will  accept  what 
has  been  done.  We  are  not  altogether 


happy  with  it,  because  we  don't  feel  there 
should  be  an  inferior  status  provided  for 
the  United  States.  However,  next  time 
do  better,  and  then  through  research  and 
development  and  modernization  of 
weaponry,  build  up  our  strength  per- 
mitted under  the  agreement." 

So,  Mr.  President,  recapitulating,  the 
Mansfield  amendment  does  nothing. 

It  takes  one  paragraph  out  of  12  in 
an  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
President  and  Mr.  Brezhnev,  3  days  after 
the  arms  limitation  agreement  was 
signed,  and  it  ignores  the  other  para- 
graphs of  the  agreement.  It  ignores  an 
endorsement  of  the  arms  agreement 
itself.  Not  one  word  is  said  of  its  en- 
dorsement of  the  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. It  refers  to  authorization  to  sign 
it,  but  it  does  not  say  one  word  about 
endorsing  its  provisions. 

The  Brooke  amendment  provides,  in 
effect,  a  sense  of  Congress  resolution  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  arms  limitation 
agreement.  Well,  after  they  reached  that 
agreement  they  came  out  with  another 
agreement  saying  what  the  agreement 
provided;  making  an  agreement,  then, 
coming  out  with  an  agreement  saying 
what  the  agreement  said.  Now,  we  are 
one  step  further.  After  all  this  explana- 
tion. Congress  interprets  this  to  mean 
that  we  are  i.ot  going  to  set  up  our 
counterforce  weapons  to  such  a  state  of 
development  that  they  might  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  first  strike  weapons. 

So  it  puts  the  United  States  in  a 
straitjacket.  It  says,  "We  construe  this 
agreement  to  mean  that  we  are  not 
going  to  develop — reading  from  the 
amendment  counterforce  weapons  v/hich 
might  be  corostrued  as  having  a  first 
strike  potential.' "  There  is  nothing  in 
that  binding  on  the  Russians;  we  bind 
ourselves,  we  place  ourselves  in  a  strait- 
jacket  and  say  we  think  it  means  this, 
and  there  is  no  corresponding  agreement 
from  the  Russians. 

The  Jackson  amendment,  in  effect, 
states,  "You  made  an  agreement.  It 
might  well  have  been  better;  it  should 
have  been  better.  We  will  accept  it,  but 
on  the  next  agreement  do  not  come  back 
with  anything  less  than  equality  or 
parity." 

That  is  about  the  size  of  it,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  is  a  shorthand  rendition  of 
the  three  amendments. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  .  In 
supporting  the  amendment.  I  do  not  im-r 
ply  support  of  the  interim  agreement 
which  freezes  the  United  States  into  a 
position  of  nuclear  inferiority  with  re- 
spect to  that  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics — U.S.S.R. 

I  oppose  the  agreement  for  the  addi- 
tional reasons  that  I  find  it  morally  re- 
pugnant, erroneously  premised,  techni- 
cally deficient,  unrealistic,  flawed  with 
vague,  unenforceable  and  contradictor: 
provisions  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  le^  me  briefly  elaborate. 

The  justification  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment Is  derived  from  the  treaty  which 
limits  development  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  defenses  against  nuclear  attack. 

As  I  stated  before,  the  Senate  needed 
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to  approve  the  treaty.  We  are  discussing 
the  difference  between  the  treaty  and  an 
agreement.  The  treaty  limiting  the  de- 
fensive nuclear  sites  is  a  treaty  requir- 
ing, under  the  Constitution,  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Now  the  document  or  contract  limit- 
ing offensive  nuclear  weapons  was  in  the 
form  of  an  executive  agreement  which 
apparently  has  to  be  approved  by  both 
Houses  by  a  majority  vote  and  no  one 
anticipates  there  will  be  anything  other 
than  a  tremendous  majority  in  favor  of 
the  agreement  in  both  Houses.  That  is 
taken  for  granted. 

The  effect  is  that  the  integrity  of  the 
deterrent  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  depends  upon  leaving 
civilian  populations  improtected  against 
nuclear  attack  and  not  on  the  number  or 
on  the  sophistication  of  nuclear  weapons 
-which  is  the  subject  of  the  interim 
agreement.  The  idea  of  holding  civilian 
populations  hostage  under  threat  of  nu- 
clear annihilation  is  as  repugnant  to  me 
as  it  would  be  to  threaten  civilian  popu- 
lations with  destruction  by  methods  of 
germ  warfare  as  a  deterrent.  There  is 
very  little  difference.  It  is  said  that  both 
sides  already  have  a  sufficiency  of  of- 
fensive weapons  to  achieve  maxlmimi 
assured  destruction.  If  this  is  true,  the 
jagreement  is  redundant. 

Let  us  analyze  that  for  a  moment.  It 
is  said  that  both  sides  already  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  offensive  weapons  to  achieve 
maximum  assured  destruction.  If  this  is 
true,  the  agreement  is  redundant.  If  both 
sides  already  have  a  sufficiency — I  have 
heard  it  stated  on  this  floor  there  is  a 
sufficiency  to  wipe  out  the  other  coim- 
try  10  times— if  that  be  true,  if  they  al- 
ready have  enough  striking  force  to  wipe 
out  the  other  country  tenfold,  what  is 
the  use  of  limiting  weapons?  They  al- 
ready have  enough  there  in  their  store- 
houses or  silos,  wherever  they  might  be. 

In  my  Judgment,  both  the  treaty  and 
the  interim  agreement  are  technically 
flawed  in  that  both  instruments  are 
signed  by  President  Nixon  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation,  and  by  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
in  his  capacity  as  General  Secretary  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  on  behalf 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics— ^U.S.S.R.  In  other  words,  it  is 
significant  that  the  instruments  are  not 
signed  by  corresponding  heads  of  state. 

It  can  be  pointed  out.  and  accurately, 
that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
not  an  autonomous  political  entity.  In- 
stead, the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Is 
merely  an  instrument  to  carry  out  the 
will  and  policies  established  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  can  be  argued  that  since  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union— 
CPSU — controls  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Party  is  the  proper 
official  to  bind  the  Government  by 
treaties  and  agreements. 

The  true  relationship  between  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  can  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  quote  excerpted  from  de- 
bate in  the  United  Nations  as  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times  on  January  9, 
1952:  The  argimient  was  addressed  to  a 


U.S.  Congressman  and  is,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Formerly  you  used  to  bring  tn  the  Comin- 
tern, and  after  It  was  disbanded,  the  Comin- 
form.  Now  you  have  brought  In  the  Soviet 
government,  apparently  quite  Ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  late  A.  A.  Zhdanov  was  never 
s  member  of  the  Soviet  government,  that 
A.  A.  Zhdanov  w£is  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Party.  You  are  commiting 
a  crude  error  in  confusing  governments  with 
parties.  A  party  is  a  party,  and  a  government 
is  a  government.  (Italic  supplied). 

When  you  act  In  the  capacity  of  a  govern- 
ment and  pass  legislation  that  is  Incompati- 
ble with  the  elementary  standards  of  inter- 
national law  and  with  normal  relations  with 
other  states,  the  question  arises  of  the  gov- 
ernment guilty  of  this  bearing  responsi- 
bility for  such  actions. 

Certainly,  we  are  not  going  to  condemn  the 
activities  of  the  Comintern  or  of  the  Com- 
munist parties  in  other  countries;  we  are 
Communist  ourselves.  But  that  Is  one  thing; 
the  activities  of  governments  are  quite  an- 
other. 

The  point  is  that  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Is  indicated  by 
the  above  quotation,  is  not  equivalent  to 
the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  not  surprising  that  innu- 
merable studies  over  the  years  have  in- 
dicated that  agreements  made  with  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  are 
not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 
In  1958,  the  American  Bar  Association 
published  a  study  conducted  by  its  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Communist  tactics, 
strategy,  and  objectives  which  summa- 
rizes the  record  of  Communist  promises 
up  to  1958.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  that  study. 

During  the  past  25  years,  the  United  States 
has  had  3,400  meetings  with  the  Communists, 
Including  Teheran,  Yalta,  Potsdam,  Panmun- 
jom  and  Geneva.  The  negotiators  spoke  106 
million  words  (700  volumes) .  All  this  talk  led 
to  52  major  agreements,  and  Soviet  Russia 
has  broken  SO  of  them.  The  Communists  have 
followed  Lenin's  dictum  about  treaties  and 
agreements:  "Promises  are  like  pie  crusts — 
made  to  be  broken." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  shortly  before  the  present 
SALT  accords  were  completed,  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  released  a  re- 
port which  updated  the  Soviet  record  on 
honoring  summit  agreements:  24  out  of 
25  additional  summit  agreements  had 
been  violated  as  of  that  date. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  this 
record  of  broken  agreements  leads  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  as  long  as 
the  United  States  continues  to  enter  into 
unenforceable  agreements  with  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  which  is 
controlled  by  the  CPSU,  such  agree- 
ments will  be  broken  whenever  it  serves 
the  interests  of  the  Communist  Party  to 
break  them. 

In  this  connection,  the  leadership  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  highly 
volatile.  The  present  General  Secretary 
and  existing  power  clique  may  be  here 
today  and  gone  tomorrow.  Treaties  and 
agreements  entered  into  with  one  regime 
may  go  down  the  drain  with  the  next. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  with 
our  populations  left  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
attack,  the  only  thing  that  stands  be- 


tween us  and  nuclear  blackmail  is  the 
faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  been  prom- 
ised by  the  CPSU  that  the  government 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  will  not  deploy  defensive 
systems  against  nuclear  attack  or  stock- 
pile offensive  weapons  which  would  de- 
stroy the  credibility  of  our  supposed  de- 
terrent. If  that  promise  is  broken,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  its  opponent. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  nothing  would  be  more 
important  than  agreeing  in  iron  clad  pro- 
cedures to  guarantee  foolproof  methods 
of  verification.  One  cannot  but  agree  with 
the  observation  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  who  is  quoted  in  the 
March  27,  1972  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report : 

But  It  Is  my  strong  view  that  It  would  be  a 
great  and  dangerous  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  take  unilateral  disarmament  ac- 
tions. In  short,  we  must  have  verifiable  mu- 
tual-arms-limitation agreements  ...  To  put 
it  bluntly,  this  President  and  this  Secretary 
of  Defense  are  not  going  to  place  the  destiny 
of  the  United  States  or  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  at  the  mercy  of  the  hoped-for  good  will 
of  any  other  power.  (Italic  supplied) 

So,  let  us  see  what  the  agreement  of- 
fers in  the  way  of  verification  procedures. 
The  agreement  contains  no  provision  for 
any  type  of  verification  that  is  not  al- 
ready available  to  gather  military  intelli- 
gence even  without  an  agreement.  These 
existing  methods  of  intelligence  gather- 
ing are  referred  to  as  "national  technical 
means  of  verification."  But  are  these 
means  adequate?  Are  there  deficiencies 
in  the  available  technical  means  of  veri- 
fication? I  suppose  argiunent  on  this 
point  could  go  on  indefinitely  were  It 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  treaty  and 
agreement  seem  to  admit  that  existing 
methods  of  verification  are  inadequate. 
Otherwise,  why  is  there  provision  in  the 
agreement  which  calls  on  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  "not  to  use  delib- 
erated concealment  measures  which  Im- 
pede verification  by  national  technical 
means?  This  clause  is  used  both  in 
article  XII  of  the  treaty  and  article  V  of 
the  interim  agreement. 

The  obvious  effect  of  these  deficien- 
cies in  means  of  vertiflcation  is  to  vest 
the  security  of  the  United  States  on  the 
frail  reed  of  a  promise  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  to 
conceal  deployment  of  missile  defense 
systems  or  offensive  missile  stockpiling. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  cata- 
log the  literally  hundreds  of  ways  in 
which  the  United  States  or  the  U.S.S.R. 
could  conceal  components  of  missile  de- 
fense systems  or  offensive  nuclear  mis- 
siles. In  my  judgment.  It  is  incredibly 
naive  to  think  that  concealment  is  not 
possible,  and  even  more  naive  to  think 
that  the  government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  will 
not  follow  precisely  the  dictates  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
when  it  decides  that  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  CPSU  to  violate  the  treaty 
and  the  Interim  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  I  could  trust  the 
promise  of  the  CPSU  not  to  cheat  on  the 
treaty  and  agreement,  I  would  continue 
to  oppose  approval  of  both  the  treaty — 
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which  I  have  already  done — and  agree- 
ment. 

One  reason  can  be  illustrated  by  first 
conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
faithful  compliance  with  the  accords  and 
the  validity  of  every  argument  which  has 
been  put  forth  in  favor  of  the  treaty  and 
the  agreement.  Let  us  go  further  and 
concede  the  validity  of  the  concept  of 
maximum  assured  destruction  and  also 
that  it  is  right  and  proper  under  exist- 
ing conditions  of  time  and  circumstance 
to  hold  civilian  populations  hostage  un- 
der threat  of  nuclear  annihilation.  Let 
us  also  assume  the  success  of  future 
SALT  talks  and  eventual  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

What  then?  Where  would  this  leave 
the  United  States?  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
would  then  be  forced  to  rely  upon  tradi- 
tional tactical  weapons  and  strategies  of 
warfare?  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  appreciably  stronger 
than  the  United  States  in  tactical  forces 
and  weapons.  This  tactical  superiority  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites has  long  been  recognized  as  a  ca- 
pacity of  overrunning  much  of  the  land 
mass  of  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  Eurasian  land  island.  This 
capability  has  been  restrained  for  the 
past  quarter  century  by  our  nuclear 
shield.  With  this  shield  neutralized  by 
agreements  and  treaties,  what  restraints 
will  then  exist  against  Communist  ag- 
gressions? These  considerations  compel 
us  to  reconsider  the  hard  realities  of  geo- 
politics and  the  strategies  from  the 
perspective  of  world  geography  and  the 
distribution  and  control  of  strategic  re- 
sources. If  we  voluntarily  return  to  con- 
ventional methods  and  weapons  of  war- 
fare, who  is  prepared  to  deny  the  axiom 
that: 

Who  rules  East  Europe 

commands  the  Heartland : 

Who  rules  the  Heartland 

commands  the  World-Island: 

Who  rules  the  World-Island 
commands  the  World. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what 
Russia  has  in  mind  doing,  and  is  work- 
ing, plarmlng,  and  plotting  to  achieve  in 
the  years  to  come. 

A  glance  at  the  world  globe  confirms 
the  fact  that  the  nation  which  controls 
the  E^irasian  world  island  controls  also 
the  major  trade  routes  of  the  world  and 
world  strategic  resources. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  is  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  advanced 
by  voluntarily  surrendering  a  potential 
for  world  domination  by  the  Soviet 
Union?  This  question  can  be  answered 
only  by  raising  a  more  basic  question 
concerning  our  foreign  policy.  In  fact. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  wisdom  of  our 
foreign  policy  should  first  be  determined 
before  we  can  decide  the  wisdom  of  the 
SALT  accords  which  proceed  from  that 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  in  one  respect  the  de- 
bate which  preceded  Senate  ratification 
of  the  treaty  and  current  debate  concern- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  Interim  agreement 
is  disjointed  and  disembodied  from  the 
original  premises  which  have  led  into 
the  SALT  talks  and  ultimate  expecta- 
tions from  those  talks. 


I  am  personally  convinced  that  the 
SALT  talks  would  never  have  been  under- 
taken without  having  been  preceded  by 
a  dramatic  change  in  foreign  policy 
based  upon  an  emotional  commitment  to 
the  idea  of  convergence  and  the  belief 
that  an  eventual  convergence  of  the  sys- 
tems of  socialism  and  capitalism  repre- 
sents the  only  hope  for  world  peace. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  little  evidence 
that  a  convergence  of  systems  would 
necessarily  diminish  tensions  between 
nations  of  the  separate  systems.  It  is 
well  to  bear  ii.  mind  that  the  Communist 
system  was  created  as  an  institution  of 
revolution  and  conflict.  But  history 
shows  that  even  where  there  is  a  social- 
political  uniformity,  peace  is  not  a  nec- 
essary consequence. 

Dr.  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  and  Samuel 
P.  Huntington  have  pointed  out  in  their 
compartively  recent  book  entitled  Po- 
litical Power:  U.S.A.  U.S.S.R,  "1967": 

The  Communists  believe  that  the  world 
will  converge,  but  into  an  essentially  com- 
muiilst  form  of  government.  In  the  West,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  widespread  theory  of 
convergence  assumes  that  the  fundamentally 
Important  aspects  of  the  democratic  system 
will  be  retained  after  America  and  Russia 
•converge"  at  some  future,  indeterminate 
historical  juncture.  Although  probably  there 
will  be  more  economic  planning  and  social 
ownership  in  the  West,  the  theory  sees  the 
Communist  Party  and  its  monopoly  of  power 
as  the  real  victims  oT  the  historical  process: 
both  will  fade  away.  Thus  on  closer  exam- 
ination it  is  striking  to  discover  that  most 
theories  of  the  so-called  convergence  in 
reality  posit  not  convergence  but  submer- 
gence of  the  opposite  system.  Hence  the 
western  and  the  communist  theories  of  con- 
vergence are  basically  revolutionary;  both 
predict  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  one  of  the  present  systems.  The 
Communists  ojjenly  state  it.  In  the  West,  It 
Is  implicit  in  the  prevalent  convergence  argu- 
ment. 

The  theory  of  convergence  thus  minimizes 
or  ignores  the  totality  of  the  Russians  and 
the  American  historical  experience — politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic — and  exaggerates 
the  Importance  of  one  factor  alone. 

NonCommunist  believers  in  convergence 
also  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  a  non- 
Communist  Russia,  with  nationalist  ambi- 
tions, would  be  less  likely  to  strive  to  dom-  • 
Inate  the  Eurasian  continent  than  a  Com- 
munist Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
convergence  theory  is  a  menace  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  that 
the  SALT  talks  and  agreements  are  a 
direct  result  of  the  faith  placed  in  that 
theory.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote 
for  approval  of  the  convergence  theory 
or  the  SALT  agreements  which  are  a  di- 
rect result  of  that  theory. 
Exhibit  1 

Moscow:  Basic  Principles  of  Relations 

Text  of  the  "Basic  Principles  of  Relations 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics." 
May  29.  1972. 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 

Guided  by  their  obligations  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  by  a 
desire  to  strengthen  peaceful  relations  with 
each  other  and  to  place  these  relations  on 
the  firmest  possible  basis, 

Aware  of  the  need  to  make  every  effort  to 
remove  the  threat  of  war  and  to  create  con- 
ditions which  promote  the  reduction  of  ten- 


sions in  the  world  and  the  strengthening 
of  universal  security  and  lni>ernatlonal  co- 
operation. 

Believing  that  the  Improvement  of  US- 
Soviet  relations  and  thetr  mutually  advan- 
tageous development  in  such  areas  as  eco- 
nomlcs,  science  and  culture,  will  meet  these 
objectives  and  contribute  to  better  mutual 
understanding  and  business-like  coopera- 
tion, without  in  any  way  prejudicing  the 
interests  of  third  countries. 

Conscious  that  these  objectives  reflect  the 
Interests  of  the  peoples  of  both  countries, 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 
First.  They  will  proceed  from  the  com- 
mon determination  that  in  the  nuclear  age 
there  is  no  alternative  to  conducting  their 
mutual  relations  on  the  basis  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. Differences  in  Ideology  and  in  the 
social  systems  of  the  USA  and  the  USSR  are 
not  obstacles  to  the  bUateral  development  of 
normal  relations  based  on  the  principles  of 
sovereignty,  equality,  non-interference  In  In- 
ternal affairs  and  mutual  advantage. 

Second.  The  USA  and  the  USSR  attach 
major  Importance  to  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  situations  capable  of  causing  a  dan- 
gerous exacerbation  of  their  relations.  There- 
fore, they  will  do  their  utmost  to  avoid 
military  confrontations  and  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  nuclear  war.  Tliey  will  always 
exercise  restraint  In  their  mutual  relations, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  negotiate  and  settle 
differences  by  peaceful  means.  Discussions 
and  negotiations  on  outstanding  Issues  will 
be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  reclpiocity,  mu- 
tual accommodation  and  mutual  benefit. 

Both  sides  recognize  the  efforts  to  obtain 
unilateral  advantage  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  directly  or  Indirectly,  are  Inconsistent 
with  these  objectives.  The  prerequisites  for 
maintaining  and  strength-;ntng  peaceful 
relations  between  the  USA  and  the  USSR  are 
the  recognition  of  the  security  Interests  of 
the  Parties  based  on  the  principle  of  equality 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  use  or  threat  of 
force. 

Third.  The  USA  and  the  USSR  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility,  as  do  other  countries 
which  are  permanent  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  so  that  conflicts  or  situations 
will  not  arise  which  would  serve  to  increase 
International  tensions.  Accorcilngly,  they  will 
seek  to  promote  conditions  In  which  all  coun- 
tries will  live  in  peace  and  security  and  will 
not  be  subject  to  outside  Interference  In 
their  internal  affairs. 

Fourth.  The  USA  and  the  USSR  intend  to 
widen  the  Juridical  basis  of  their  mutual 
relations  and  to  exert  the  necessary  efforts 
so  that  bilateral  agreements  which  they  have 
concluded  and  multilateral  treaties  and 
agreements  to  which  they  are  Jointly  parties 
are  faithfully  Implemented. 

Fifth.  The  USA  and  the  USSR  reaffirm 
their  readiness  to  continue  the  practice  of 
exchanging  views  on  problems  of  mutual 
interest  and,  when  necessary,  to  conduct  such 
exchanges  at  the  highest  level.  Including 
meetings  between  leaders  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  two  governments  welcome  and  will 
facilitate  an  increEise  in  productive  contacts 
between  representatives  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  two  countries. 

Sixth.  The  Parties  will  continue  their  ef- 
forts to  limit  armaments  on  a  bUateral  as 
well  as  on  a  multilateral  basis.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  make  special  efforts  to  limit  stra- 
tegic armaments.  Whenever  possible,  they 
will  conclude  concrete  agreements  aimed  at 
achieving  these  purposes. 

The  USA  and  the  USSR  regard  as  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  their  efforts  the  achieve- 
ment of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
and  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system 
of  International  security  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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Seventh.  The  USA  and  the  USSR  regard 
commercial  and  economic  ties  as  an  impor- 
tant and  necessary  element  in  the  strength- 
ening of  their  bilateral  relations  and  thus 
will  actively  promote  the  growth  of  such  ties. 
They  will  facilitate  cooperation  between  the 
relevant  organizations  and  enterprises  of 
the  two  countries  and  the  conclusion  of  ap- 
propriate agreements  and  contracts.  Includ- 
ing long-term  ones. 

The  two  countries  will  contribute  to  the 
Improvement  of  maritime  and  air  communi- 
cations between  them. 

Eighth.  The  two  sides  consider  It  timely 
and  useful  to  develop  mutual  contacts  and 
cooperation  In  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology.  Where  suitable,  the  USA  and  the 
USSR  will  conclude  appropriate  agreements 
dealing  with  concrete  cooperation  in  these 
fields. 

Ninth.  The  two  sides  reaffirm  their  inten- 
tion to  deepen  cultural  ties  with  one  an- 
other and  to  encourage  fuller  familiarization 
with  each  other's  cultural  values.  They  will 
promote  improved  conditions  for  cultural 
exchanges  and  tourism. 

Tenth.  The  USA  and  the  USSR  wUl  seek  to 
ensure  that  their  ties  and  cooperation  in  all 
the  above-mentioned  fields  and  in  any  others 
In  their  mutual  Interest  are  built  on  a  firm 
and  long-term  basis.  To  give  a  permanent 
character  to  these  efforts,  they  will  establish 
in  all  fields  where  this  Is  feasible  Joint  com- 
missions or  other  Joint  bodies. 

Eleventh.  The  USA  and  the  USSR  make 
no  claim  for  themselves  and  would  not  rec- 
ognize the  claims  of  anyone  else  to  any  spe- 
cial rights  or  advantages  In  world  affairs. 
They  recognize  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
states. 

The  development  of  U.S.-Sovlet  relatione  is 
not  directed  against  third  countries  and  their 
Interests. 

Twelfth.  The  basic  principles  set  forth  In 
this  document  do  not  affect  any  obligations 
with  respect  to  other  countries  earlier  i.s- 
sumed  by  the  USA  and  the  USSR. 

Moscow,  May  29,  1972. 

For  the  United  States  of  America,  Richard 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee,  CPSU. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  this  be- 
ing August  14,  1972,  and  the  27th  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan 
in  1945 — or  VJ  Day — it  might  be  chas- 
tening for  us  to  recall  that  in  the  latter 
stages  of  that  war,  the  United  States,  on 
August  6,  1945.  dropped  the  first  atomic 
bomb  on  Hiroshima.  Estimates  vary  on 
the  dead  from  bomb  and  radiation  expos- 
ure from  80,000  to  200,000. 

The  second  U.S.  bomb  was  dropped  in 
Nagasaki  on  August  9,  1945.  Estimates 
of  dead  in  that  city  range  from  39,000  to 
74.000. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  -o  have  printed  in 
the  Record  and  article  entitled,  "Total 
Nuclear  Arms  Ban  Is  Vital."  written  by 
David  Lawrence  and  published  in  today's 
Washington  Evening  Star.  I  think  the 
argument  made  by  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a 
most  persuasive  one,  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  the  Senate 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Aug.  14,  1972] 

Total  Nuclear  Arms  Ban  Is  Vital 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

With  all  the  talk  about  limitation  of  arm- 
aments, it  Is  surprising  that  world  sentiment 
has  not  been  mobilized  to  bring  about  the 


abolition  of  nuclear  weapons.  Five  major 
powers  have  nuclear  arsenals  which  are  a 
potential  threat  to  a  huge  number  of  human 
beings.  No  such  menace  has  existed  before 
In  history.  The  wonder  Is  that  little  has  been 
done  to  try  to  eliminate  It,  though  there  is 
wide  recognition  of  the  danger  in  the  mere 
possesion  of  nuclear  bombs. 

The  truth  is  that,  although  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached 
agreement  on  arms  control,  the  nuclear  race 
goes  on  and  is  spreading.  Even  this  country 
and  Russia  are  carrying  on  underground  tests 
of  atomic  bombs,  while  the  Russians  con- 
tinue tc  test  Intercontinental  missiles. 
France — which,  along  with  China,  has  re- 
fused to  Join  the  other  three  nuclear  powers 
in  banning  atmosphere  tests — Is  conducting 
a  series  of  such  tests. 

Several  smaller  nations  are  approaching 
the  point  where  they  can  build  their  own 
atomic  weapons.  Ingredients  for  nuclear 
bombs  are  being  manufactured  in  ever-grow- 
ing amounts. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  interna- 
tional conferences  be  called  to  discuss  not 
Just  the  control  but  the  abolition  of  nuclear 
weapons.  No  proposals  have,  however,  been 
adopted  by  any  government. 

The  United  States  has  a  particular  obliga- 
tion to  support  a  movement  to  do  away  with 
all  nuclear  weapons,  because  It  dropped  an 
atomic  bomb  during  wartime.  Though  this 
helped  end  World  War  n,  there  are  many 
people  who  think  the  war  might  well  have 
been  won  by  the  allies  in  a  short  time  with- 
out the  Introduction  of  such  a  devastating 
weapon. 

The  nuclear  bomb  can  bring  destruction 
not  only  on  armies  but  to  millions  of  civil- 
ians. Its  use  would  violate  all  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare  and  could  lead  to  retaliatory 
action  that  would  add  to  the  slaughter  of 
people  around  the  globe. 

Yet,  the  subject  of  abolishing  nuclear  arms 
is  not  the  theme  of  International  meetings 
or  of  consultations  between  major  powers 
who  profess  to  be  friendly  to  one  another. 
The  Soviet  Union  did  propose  to  the  United 
N£.*lons  last  year  that  it  call  a  "universal" 
conference  to  bring  about  the  prohibition 
and  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  to  advance  the  Idea. 
China  has  from  time  to  time  indicated  that 
It  favors  the  concept,  and  so  has  the  United 
States. 

In  the  27  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Japan, 
however,  there  has  been  no  serious  move- 
ment to  ban  all  nuclear  weapons  everywhere. 
The  recent  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  the 
building  of  strategic  arms  is  an  encouraging 
development,  but  until  it  Is  determined  to 
abolish  them  altogether,  the  world  will  not 
be  free  from  the  worst  menace  that  has  ever 
existed. 

The  theory  therefore  has  been,  of  course, 
that  almost  any  weapon  can  be  used  during 
a  war  In  order  to  cause  the  enemy  to  sur- 
render. But  missiles  carrying  nuclear  war- 
heads reach  beyond  military  forces  and  into 
the  homes  of  civilians  who  are  in  no  way 
engaged  in  the  fighting.  If  some  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  have  nuclear  weapons  are 
willing  to  regulate  additions  to  their  nuclear 
arsenals,  why  shouldn't  they  move  to  cut 
them  down  and  eventually  eliminate  them. 
One  of  the  difficulties  with  the  problem 
is  to  make  sure  that,  if  all  nuclear  weapons 
are  prohibited,  they  wUl  be  destroyed  by 
each  of  the  nations  which  possess  them.  For 
this  purpose,  a  body  of  neutral  Inspectors 
could  be  appointed  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
The  United  States  first  used  an  atomic 
bomb  In  the  second  World  War  and  has 
played  an  Important  part  in  the  build-up 
of  nuclei  power.  It  would  gain  consider- 
able support  If  it  took  the  Initiative  now  to 
seek  an  agreement  by  each  of  the  countries 
that  possess  nuclear  arms  to  abolish  them 


and  set  a  date  on  which  all  such  weapons 
would  be  rendered  useless. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  is  the  only 
country  that  has  used  a  nuclear  bomb 
against  civilians.  It  would  receive  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world  if  it  took  the  leadership 
in  a  movement  that  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  employment  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
future  through  the  destruction  of  those  that 
have  been  accumulated  and  pledges  to  as- 
sure that  no  more  will  be  made.  Interna- 
tional Inspection  would  be  a  necessary  part 
of  the  agreement  so  that  the  abolition  of 
nuclear  weapons  could  be  checked  regularly 
to  prove  that  the  promises  are  being  ful- 
filled. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  a  long  day  of 
debate,  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  today's 
New  York  Times.  The  editorial  discusses 
the  subject  of  "Unstable  Deterrence  and 
Jackson's  'Equality'."  There  are  three 
paragraphs  in  this  editorial  which  sum 
up  the  issues  in  such  a  concise  way  that 
I  should  like  to  read  them  at  this  time. 

Looking  ahead  to  SALT  n,  the  editorial 
reads: 

The  main  task  for  SALT  II  is  to  seek 
quantitative  reductions  in  strategic  missiles 
and  bombers  and  also  to  slow  down  the  re- 
search and  development  race  for  qualitative 
advantages  in  weaponry.  A  combination  of 
such  measures  is  the  only  way  now  to  limit 
MIRV  multiple  warheads  sufficiently  to  rule 
out  for  both  sides  a  first-strike  capability 
against  silo-based  missiles. 

The  Interim  agreement  gives  the  Soviet 
Union  a  numerical  edge  In  offensive  missiles 
to  offset  American  advantages  In  bombers, 
foreign  bases,  warhead  numbers  and  other 
factors.  Both  sides  have  agreed  that  this 
asymmetrical  arrangement  provides  parity 
in  effective  strategic  strength.  It  is  this  un- 
derstanding that  Senator  Jackson  now  is 
challenging. 

The  Washington  Etemocrat  asserts  that 
the  interim  agreement,  if  continued,  would 
condemn  the  United  States  to  "sub-parity." 
He  wants  the  Senate  to  call  for  a  SALT  II 
treaty  that  would  provide  numerical  equal- 
ity In  offensive  forces.  But  this  kind  of 
"equality,"  which  would  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  to  overall  inferiority,  was  rejected  by 
Moscow  In'  SALT  I.  Insistence  on  It  would 
make  a  SALT  II  agreement  Impossible,  guar- 
anteeing a  resumption  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Unstable  Deterrence — and  Jackson's 
"Equalitt" 

In  his  "State  of  the  World"  report  to  Con- 
gress last  February,  President  NUon  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  nuclear  arms  race  with 
Russia  could  be  halted  by  "a  combination  of 
mutual  restraint  and  an  agreement  In  SALT." 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  The  SALT 
agreement  was  signed  May  26  In  Moscow.  But 
the  "mutual  restraint"  essential  to  make  It 
work  has  yet  to  be  seen  in  Washington.  On 
the  contrary,  the  emphasis  seems  to  be  on 
stepping  up  the  arms  race  in  fields  still  unre- 
stricted by  SALT,  despite  the  adequacy  of 
existing  weapons. 

The  latest  example  is  the  Administration 
decision  to  develop  a  second  generation  of 
MIRV  multiple  warheads  capable  of  destroy- 
ing Soviet  ICBM  sUos.  The  new  hydrogen 
warheads  for  existing  Minuteman  and  Posei- 
don missiles  reportedly  will  be  several  times 
more  accurate  than  those  now  being  deployed 
ana  at  least  four  times  more  powerful. 
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The  Administration  and  President  Nixon 
personally  have  repeatedly  denied  over  the 
last  two  or  three  years  any  intention  of  de- 
veloping such  "hard  target"  killers,  admitting 
that  such  development  would  be  a  destabiliz- 
ing move  likely  to  arouse  fear  in  Moscow  that 
the  United  States  was  seeking  capablUtv  for 
a  "first  strike"  against  Soviet  land-based 
missiles  and  bombers.  At  one  point,  with 
great  fanfare,  the  Pentagon  was  even  ordered 
to  halt  a  program  for  Increasing  MIRV  war- 
head accuracy. 

The  explanation  being  given  for  the  cur- 
rent change  Is  that  President  Nixon  wants 
greater  flexibility  to  respond  to  a  possible 
nuclear  attack  against  the  United  States.  For 
at  least  eighteen  months,  the  high-level  De- 
fense Program  Review  Committee  chaired  by 
Henry  Kissinger  has  been  under  Presidential 
directive  to  study  and  devise  strategic  options 
other  than  massive  retaliation  against  Soviet 
cities  that  would.  In  turn,  bring  Soviet  mis- 
siles down  on  American  cities.  But  this  study 
has  yet  to  be  completed.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  other  options  are  feasible  or 
advisable,  particularly  if  they  require  weap- 
ons so  accurate  and  powerful  that  fear  of  an 
American  pre-emptive  attack  would  stimu- 
late Moscow  to  undertake  countermeasures. 

For  the  moment,  the  Pentagon  reportedly 
has  been  authorized  to  develop,  but  not  to 
deploy,  the  new  super-MIRV  warheads.  But 
once  such  warheads  are  flight-tested,  the  So- 
viet Union  may  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  they  will  be  deployed,  since  contrary 
assurances  would  be  bard  to  verify. 

The  Irony  Is  that  the  United  States  in  the 
SALT  talks  has  Insisted  that  agreement  was 
possible  only  if  both  sides  were  committed  to 
a  strategy  of  deterrence  and  avoided  the  con- 
struction of  offensive  forces  with  a  first- 
strike  capability  against  missile  silos.  Mos- 
cow, for  this  reason,  has  been  pressed  suc- 
cessfully to  halt  further  deployment  of  giant 
SS-9  ICBM's.  It  Is  now  being  urged  to  refrain 
from  large-scale  deployment  on  SS  9"s  of  the 
MIRV  multiple  warheads  the  Soviet  Union  is 
believed  to  be  developing.  Assi-.rances  In  this 
regard,  perhaps  In  the  form  of  ICBM  reduc- 
tions, are  expected  to  be  a  major  American 
objective  in  the  second  round  of  SALT  talks 
this  fall. 

In  these  circumstances,  an  explanation 
from  the  President  Is  clearly  needed.  A  Re- 
publican legislator.  Senator  Brooke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, prevailed  upon  the  Administration 
two  years  ago  to  come  out  publicly  against 
the  development  of  more  advanced  mlssUe 
warheads.  He  Is  asking  for  a  reaffirmation  of 
this  commitment  now.  Senator  McGovern  has 
brought  the  Issue  Into  the  campaign  by  call- 
ing on  the  President  "to  repudiate  and  aban- 
don" the  new  warhead  program. 

It  is  one  thing  to  study  strategic  war  op- 
tions available  with  present  weapons  systems; 
It  Is  quite  another  to  develop  more  deadly 
weapons  that  would  undermine  the  stability 
of  the  nuclear  balance  and  greatly  complicate 
the  already  complicated  task  confronting 
SALT  n. 

Mutual  restraint  or  a  continued  nuclear 
arms  race  Is  the  central  Issue  raised  by  Sena- 
tor Henry  Jackson's  effort  to  attach  reserva- 
tions to  the  Interim  five-year  Soviet-Ameri- 
can agreement  limiting  strategic  offensive 
missiles. 

That  agreement — Itself  five  years  In  the 
making  and  concluded  only  after  an  arduous 
Nixon -Brezhnev  summit  negotiation  In  Mos- 
cow— is  to  be  replaced  by  a  comprehensive 
treaty  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
second  stage  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  (Salt  II).  But  It  Is  Illusory  to  believe 
that  Salt  II.  which  reportedly  will  begin  In 
October  In  Geneva,  can  alter  the  fundamental 
strategic  balance  so  painstakingly  arrived  at 
In  the  provisional  agreement.  In  diplomacy, 
as  the  French  adage  has  It,  "there  is  nothing 
more  permanent  than  the  provisional." 

The  mam  task  for  SALT  II  Is  to  seek  quan- 
titative reductions  In  strategic  missiles  and 
bombers  and  also  to  slow  down  the  research 


and  development  race  for  qualitative  advan- 
tages In  weaponry.  A  combination  of  such 
measures  is  the  only  way  now  to  limit  MIRV 
multiple  warheads  sufficiently  to  rule  out  for 
both  sides  a  first-strike  capability  sigainst 
silo-based  missiles. 

The  Interim  agreement  gives  the  Soviet 
Union  a  numerical  edge  in  offensive  missiles 
to  offset  American  advantages  In  bombers, 
foreign  bases,  warhead  numbers  and  other 
factors.  Both  sides  have  agreed  that  this 
asymmetrical  arrangement  provides  parity  In 
effective  strategic  strength.  It  Is  this  under- 
standing that  Senator  Jackson  now  Is  chal- 
lenging. 

The  Washington  Democrat  asserts  that  the 
interim  agreement.  If  continued,  would  con- 
demn the  United  States  to  •sub-parity."  He 
wants  the  Senate  to  call  for  a  SALT  II 
treaty  that  would  provide  numerical  equality 
In  offensive  forces.  But  this  kind  of  "equal- 
ity," which  would  condemn  the  Soviet  Union 
to  overall  inferiority,  was  rejected  by  Moscow 
in  SALT  I.  Insistence  on  it  would  make  a 
SALT  II  agreement  impossible,  guaranteeing 
a  resumption  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

In  a  revised  version  of  his  amendment. 
Senator  Jackson  has  agreed  with  the  Admin- 
istration on  wording  so  ambiguous  that  the 
White  House  has  accepted  the  language  of 
the  amendment  while  repudiating  Mr.  Jack- 
son's Interpretation  of  it.  This  grotesque  deal 
is  favored  by  the  Administration  to  appease 
its  conservative  supporters  and  to  retain  Sen- 
ator Jackson's  help  in  .shepherding  future 
defense  legislation  through  Congress.  But  it 
can  only  be  harmful  to  the  future  prospects 
for  arms  control.  Senate  rejection  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  and  simple  approval  of 
the  Interim  agreement  would  be  the  best  way 
to  save  the  Administration  from  Its  own  folly 
and,  more  Important,  to  assure  a  favorable 
climate  for  SALT  II. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  another 
article  that  is  particularly  noteworthy 
has  appeared  recently  in  the  press.  It  is 
written  by  a  man  of  long  experience  in 
diplomatic  affairs,  more  than  40  years  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States,  whose  last  post  was  that  of  Per- 
manent Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations.  His  name 
is  Charles  W.  Yost.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  he  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  with 
whom  I  have  traveled  abroad  on  occa- 
sion in  the  past,  and  in  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence.  He  writes  so 
wisely  on  the  general  topic  of  this  de- 
bate that  I  should  like  to  read  his  ob- 
servations into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Yost  writes  in  the  August  10  edi- 
tion of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
an  article  entitled  "Arming  for  Detente," 
which  reads  as  follows : 

Tlie  Alice  In  Wonderland  character  of  the 
arms  race  becomes  more  and  more  bizarre 
every  week.  Like  the  Red  Queen  both  we  and 
the  Russians  keep  running  fstster  and  faster 
simply  to  stay  in  the  same  place. 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  the  President 
announced  that  we  were  moving  from  an  era 
of  confrontation  into  an  era  of  negotiation. 
Pursuant  to  that  wise  conception,  he  under- 
took the  SALT  negotiations  which  produced 
an  arms  limitation  agreement,  not  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  domestic  needs  of  both 
countries  required  but  still  a  most  signifi- 
cant step  forward,  a  step  moreover  which 
could  with  careful  nursing  generate  a  cli- 
mate of  detente  and  accommodation  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  what  is  the  reaction  to  this  agreement 
within  the  defense  establishment?  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  at  once  announces:  "There 
will  be  no  savings  as  far  as  the  request  for 
offensive  strategic  weapons  which  have  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  1973  budget" 


(incidentally  the  largest  peacetime  military 
budget  In  history).  The  White  House  Itself 
proceeds  to  Insist  that,  despite  that  SALT 
agreement,  there  Is  not  less  but  more  need 
for  the  new  and  Immensely  costly  weapons, 
Including  a  new  supersonic  bomber  (we  far 
outnumber  the  Soviets  In  long-range  bomb- 
ers), a  more  advanced  type  of  missile- 
launching  submarine  ( no  one  claims  that  our 
present  Poseidon  and  Polaris  subs  are  not 
effective  and  Invulnerable),  and  a  fourth 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  (the  Soviets 
have  no  carriers).  Moreover,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  a  growing  number  of  skeptical  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  majority  with  Its  usual 
docility  vls-a-vls  the  Pentagon  approves  all 
the  new  weapons. 

An  even  more  extraordinary  spectacle  Is 
provided  by  Senator  Jackson,  apparently 
with  the  Initial  connivance  of  the  adminis- 
tration, who  proposes  that  a  reservation  be 
attached  to  the  SALT  agreement  on  offen- 
sive weapons,  providing  that  If  the  Soviets 
take  any  steps,  even  though  they  are  per- 
mitted under  the  agreement,  that  "endan- 
gers" United  States  strategic  forces,  this 
would  be  ground  for  abrogating  the  agree- 
ment. In  other  words,  having  signed  the 
agreement  only  two  months  ago.  we  would 
solemnly  announce  that  we  would  cancel  It 
whenever  the  Soviet  Union  does  anything, 
outside  Its  terms,  which  we  dislike.  For- 
tunately this  astonishing  proposal  seems  too 
much  for  the  Senate  to  swallow  and  even 
the  administration  may  be  having  second 
thoughts. 

Of  course,  the  Soviets  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  these  prodigal  and  Irrespon- 
sible displays  of  machismo.  Having  both  the 
largest  army  In  Europe  and  the  largest 
number  of  land-based  intercontinental  mis- 
siles, they  have  seen  fit  in  recent  years,  re- 
peating the  fatal  error  of  the  Kaiser  before 
World  War  I.  also  to  build  a  massive 
challenge  to  the  United  States  Navy.  What 
possible  national  interest  Is  served  thereby, 
except  pure  pride  and  prestige.  It  Is  hard  to 
Imagine. 

In  a  recent  Interview  In  the  magazine 
Foreign  Policy  George  Keenan  remarks: 
"Today  the  military  rivalry.  In  naval  power 
as  in  nuclear  weaponry,  U  simply  riding 
along  on  Its  own  momentum,  like  an  object 
in  space.  It  has  no  foundation  In  real  In- 
terests— no  foundation.  In  fact,  but  In  fear, 
and  In  an  essentially  Irrational  fear  at  that. 
It  is  carried  not  by  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  other  side  would  but  only  by  a 
hypnotic  fascination  with  the  fact  that  It 
could.  It  is  simply  an  Institutionalized  force 
of  habit." 

It  is  also  a  sad  fact,  in  tne  view  of  Her- 
bert York,  Elsenhower's  director  of  Defense 
Research,  as  documented  In  his  recent  book 
"Race  to  Oblivion."  that  over  the  past  20 
years  the  primary  blame  for  escalating  the 
strategic  arms  race  rests  with  the  United 
States,  for  It  was  usually  we  who  Introduced 
and  deployed  new  weapons  systems.  True, 
the  Soviets  proceeded  to  copy  us  slavishly 
and  from  time  to  time  to  outdo  us  in  num- 
bers and  megatons,  but  It  was  usually  we 
who  started  new  laps  In  the  race.  MIRVs 
are  the  latest  example.  Now  we  seem  about 
to  repeat  this  enormously  expensive  mistake 
once  more. 

The  Insatiable  Pentagon,  having  already 
gobbled  up  the  "dividend"  accruing  from  the 
winding  down  of  the  Vietnam  war,  seems 
now  determined  to  take  the  SALT  agree- 
ment, not  as  the  logical  basis  for  starting 
to  wind  down  the  arms  race,  but  merely  as 
a  further  excuse  for  escalating  It  as  fast  and 
far  as  Congress  will  permit  in  categories  not 
explicitly  limited  by  the  agreement.  And  the 
administration,  with  Its  appetite  for  "bar- 
gaining chips"  for  SALT  n  and  politically 
lucrative  defense  appropriations,  seems  pre- 
pared to  back  them  all  the  way.  Of  course 
the  history  of  SALT  I  strongly  suggests  that 
neither   side    will    scrap    weapons    in    being. 
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and  that  therefore  "bargaining  chips"  tend  deliverable  warheads   are   estimated   at  (Prom  the  Defense  Monitor,  June  30,  1972) 

to  become  building  blocks  anchored  in  con-  2,492.  Table  5  shows  the  estimated  com-  Salt  and  Atterward 

'^''^^1"  .       ^    .    w    ^            ^  ,-.  ,    ^        ^,  position  of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces  by  The  salt  accords,  signed  May  26th  in  Mos- 

,  ^I^>,nn^fhi^  ?t*'wm  hP^HnnP  i?tfrT»n?7  the  expiratiott  of  the  SALT  agreement  cow  and  now  before  the  US  Congress  for 

?v'ofText  ?el  ,  Vf"Jr'thf  ^'mlnlltSn  in  1977,  when  it  is  estimated  that  their  ^PP--' J,«- -^mf  r^e^'  '*"  °'  "  ''''^' 

and  the  Confess  together  rigorously  to  re-  total    deliverable    warheads    will    have  moving  nuclear  arms  race^ 

examine  whefe  the  real  national  Interest  lies.  cUmbed  to  3.869.  ^/^  t^e  time   rf   the  signing   the  United 

having  in  mind  the  state  of  the  nation  in  These  facts  have  not  been  emphasized  States  was  l^^^^aJnng  independently  target- 

1973!lrhey  need  to  determine,  first  of  all.  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  as  we  have  ^^^^^^  ^i^i^omg  fo^Srl^th  ^ 

what  program^  are  Imperative  to  restore  the  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  the  num-  S^^To  IrJ^^l^xJa^d  thrSt^ctlve 

t^S'LT^s^^vl^T.  Xa?  nation  ^er  of  missUes  rather  than  the  number  l^^t  l^  ftrate'gic  bombers  by  equipping 

S    ne^  Therelfter    to   recWruct  the  of  deliverable  warheads.  them    with    short    range    attack    missiles 

mUltary  budget  from  the  ground  up  on  the  These  tables— which  are  most  perti-  (SRAM)     Together   these   steps   would   In- 

basis,  first.  Of  real  and  not  phantom  threats  nent  to  this  debate— show  a  preponder-  crease  the  US  strategic  nuclear  ^rhead  and 

in  1973  and,  second,  of  Its  appropriate  place  ant  advantage  for  the  United  States  to-  ^^^  total  from  about  6700  In  1972  to  more 

beside,  not  always  before.  Imperative  and  ne-  day  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period,  and  than  10.000  m  1976.  On  top  of  thU  t^e  United 

glected  domestic  requirements.  jn^.  the  1980's.  l^is  advLtag^  Is  now  2-  SLYne^c^IlelT^SS  l^^^T^^^nL^^l 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  at-  tO'l-  ^"°  '^  ^^  hkely  to  go  to  nearly  5-to-l.  g^,  ^^^^^  jt  and  a  new  strategic  bomber,  the 

tention  of  the  Senate  to  a  most  informa-  ^  addition  to  these  tables.  Mr.  Presi-  b-i. 

tive  pamphlet  recently  published  by  the  dent,  there  is  a  very  helpful  commentary  Meanwhile,  the  soviet  union  was  building 
rpntpr  for  Dpfpn.sp  Information  Thp  di-  and  analysis  of  the  SALT  agreement,  new  intercontinental  ballUtlc  missile  ( ICBM) 
?^^?r  (rfthfS  Of  thTceX  S^Rear  which  also  should  form  part  of  the  rec-  launchers  at  a  rate  of  250  per  year.  These  In- 
rector  or  tne  stan  oi  ine  center  is  Kear  i-  would  eluded  siios  for  the  huge  SS9  missile,  capable 
Adm.  Gene  R.  La  Rocque.  U.S.  Navy,  re-  o™-  ,71"  ^  .hf^nnHnclnn  rpLhrri  hv  of  carrying  25  megatoSs  (a  U.S.  Mlnuteman 
tired.  There  are  other  retired  officers  of  ^^^^  to  read  the  conclusion  reached  by  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  j'^  ^  megatons).  The  Soviets 
our  Armed  Forces  Involved  in  this  cen-  the  center:  ^ad  dug  25  silos  possibly  for  a  new  missile 
ter  It  publishes  a  pamphlet  called  The  The  ABM  treaty  bans  the  kind  of  ABM  sys-  even  larger  than  the  SS9.  They  were  building 
Defense  Monitor.  The  purpose  of  the  cen-  tems  which  would  be  most  de-stablllzlng  and  new  nuclear-powered  strategic  ballistic  mis- 
ter is  to  try  to  bring  reasonable  balance  ^,lf  "^'f '  ^  significant  step  in  limiting  the  slle  submarines  at  a  rat*  to  7  to  9  per  year 
i«+^  fv,«  o^-oo..^=»,4.  ^*,,„«™5Hf„..„„««>^<.  arms  race.  and  could  at  this  rate  have  twice  as  many 
into  ine  assessment  oi  our  military  neeos.  ^he  five-year  agreement  on  offensive  wea-  g^ch  submarines  as  the  United  States  in  five 
This  center  includes  men  who  have  spent  pons  allows  the  United  states  and  Soviet  years.  The  Russians  were,  however,  years 
their  professional  lives  as  officers  of  our  union  each  to  continue  its  present  round  of  behind  in  MIRV.  They  were  working  on  MIRV 
armed  services.  They  want  Congress  and  nuclear  buildup,  and  then  establishes  a  par-  technology  but  had  yet  to  test  what  U.S. 
the  people  to  take  a  new  look  at  the  real  tlal,  quantitative  freeze  at  the  resulting  new  technicians  considered  to  be  a  MIRV  system, 
defense  requirements  of  the  United  1«^«^^-  ""^'^  *^  *  ^^^'^  which  can  be  followed  ^hus  ^ue  two  superpowers  were  running 
States,  insofar  as  new  weapons  systems  "P  '°  ^"^"™  ^^^"^  negotiations.  their  nuclear  race  in  different  ways.  The 
are  concerned  ^■^'  sEctJRiry  United  States  was  concentrating  on  MIRV. 

That  is  nreciselv  the  kind  of  in<;titute  The  accords  place  ceilings  on  numbers  of  while  holding  Its  missile  totals  constant  and 
.Jhfl  r^En  Lv?io1^f^  f^  mo^^^  offensive  weapon  launcheil  at  a  time  when  reducing  megatons.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
we  have  needed— and  lacked— for  many  ^^^  g^^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  mcreaslng  these  increasing  numbers  of  missile  launchers  and 
years.  Without  such  organizations,  we  numbers  without  the  accords,  soviet  con-  deploying  larger  vehicles  to  carry  fewer  war- 
too  often  have  accepted  without  critical  structlon  could  be  greater.  The  offensive  heads  but  with  greater  megatonnage.  Both 
analysis  whatever  is  presented  to  us  by  freeze  plus  the  ABM  limitation  lessen  the  sides  were  developing  anti-ballistic  missile 
the  Pentagon  or  the  administration.  chances  of   Russia   ever  becoming  able  to  (ABM)  systems. 

This  particular  pamphlet  contains  a  launch  a  preemptive  nuclear  strike  against  For   the   question   "Who's  ahead?"   there 

detailed  analysis  of  the  SALT  agreement,  this  country  without  being  destroyed  In  re-  were  as  "^^"^  "^*«^^^^^^J^^*'  "^^^  ^ 

It  sets  out  precisely  the  numbers  Of  inter-  turn^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  '"in  n^bers  of  iIbm  launchers,  the  Soviet 

continental  ballistic  missiles,  suDmanne-  united  states  in  numbers  of  launchers  and  union  had  come  from  behind  and  passed  the 

launched  ballistic  missiles,   and   ABMs  total  megatonnage  under  the  accords,  the  united  States. 

that  we  presently  have  and  are  likely  to  united  states  is  expected  to  retain  its  lead  m  numbers  of  submarine  missile  launch 

acquire  by  the  end  of  the  5-year  inter-  in  numbers  of  warheads.  These  differences,  tubes  the  Soviets  were  catching  up,  and  would 

val.    The   format   makes    it   possible    to  however,  are  less  important  than  the  fact  jn  a  few  years  pass  the  United  States. 

easily  compare  the  position  of  the  United  t,hat  each  country  has  the  power  to  destroy  j^  numbers  of  heavy  bombers  the  United 

States  with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  the  other  several  times  over?  g^^^^^  ^^^  a  3  to  1  lead. 

Strategic  weapons  covered  by  the  5-  weapons  polict  jn  numbers  of  separately  targetable  nuclear 

year    interim    agreement,    such    as    the  The  Administration  should  reconsider  Its  weapons,  the  United  States  had  a  2  to  1  lead, 

strategic    bomber    force    of    the    United  present  policy  which  says  that  the  way  to  and  because  of  this  country's  head  start  in 

States,  are  compared  with  those  of  the  "™lt  nuclear  weapons  is  to  build  more  of  mirv,   this   lead   was  rapidly   widening   in 

Soviet  Union  them.  Both  the  United  States  and  Russia  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Other  tables  In  the  namnhlet  are  of  «??««•  ^  ^^^"^  approached  the  recent  round  j     ^  ^al  megatons  the  Soviets  had  about  a 

vjtner  laoies  in  tne  pampmet  are  oi  ,  g^^,j.  determined  to  "negotute  through  ,  „,  ,  ^ri  i  ip^h 

equal  mterest.  strength."    Each    had    nuclear    buildups    In  2  or  3  to  1  lead. 

Table  1  on  page  7,  for  example,  shows  progress.  But  somehow  these  bargaining  cdilps  SALT  at  a  glance 

the  estimated  strategic  force  levels  of  the  didn't  get  bargained.  They  are  being  built.  ICBM  laijnchers 

United  States  at  the  time  of  the  SALT  The   initial  round  of  salt  has  made  the  yg 

agreement  in  May  1972.  A  total  of  5,746  US  deterrent  more  secure.  The  United  States     Deployed   1054 

deliverable  warheads  are  listed.  now  does  not  need  to  build  Trident  sub-     R^ent  construction  rate None 

Table  2,  which  estimates  the  composi-  marines  and  B-1   bombers   and  submarine     planned  for  1977  without  SALT 1054 

tion  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  as  of  the  ^T'l^^'^.i^       *^J'°'' k'"'!  1^™!L^=  t^    salt  celling iooo-i054' 

a-^r^i^^ti^^    «*   i-v,-    oATTi   „„>««^««*   1^  that  both  countries  have  good  reasons  to 

expiration  of  the  SALT  agreement  in  ^         ^^^^^  „^  ,^,  ^^^^^  ^^ntroi  and  vssr 

1977,  projects  a  total  of  10,557  deliver-  eventually  reduce  nuclear  arms.  Each  side     Deployed  1550 

able  warheads — double  the  number  we  already   has    more    than   sufficient   nuclear  Recent  construction  rate  (per  year).-     250 

have  today.  power  to  bargain  toward  this  end.  Possible  1977  projection  without 

Table  3.  which  aiitlclpates  estimated  Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  an  eml-    s^TLun^'" 'iVoV-ieT 

U.S.  strategic  force  levels,  including  Tn-  nently  sensible  conclusion  reached   by    salt  ceiling i4u»-it>iB 

dent  submarines  and  the  B-1  bomber,  as  these  informed  people  at  the  Center  for  slbm  launch  tubes 

of  the  early  part  of  the  1980's,  shows  a-  Defense  Information.  I  ask  unanimous  "^ 

total  number  of  our  deliverable  warheads  consent  that  the  entire  contents  of  this     Present   666 

reaching  14.564.  pamphlet  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ****=«°*'=°'^'^^"^"°"  "**;---""""      T^ 

Tables  4  and  5  are  estimates  of  the  There  being  no  objection,  the  pam-     l^r^^.^^  ^^^^  without  salt ^^ese 

strategic  force  levels  of  the  Soviet  Union  phlet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  SALTceiimg 

at  the  time  of  the  SALT  agreement.  Total  Record,  as  follows:  Footnote  on  following  page. 
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USSR 

Present 580 

Recent  construction  (per  year) 128 

Possible  1977  projection  without 

SALT    1200 

SALT    celling 960** 

BALLISTIC    MISSILE    SCBMARINES 
US 

Deployed  and  under  conversion 41 

Recent  construction  rate None 

Planned  for  1977  without  SALT 41 

SALT  celling 44** 

USSR 

Deployed  and  under  construction 

(approx.)    53 

Recent  construction  rate  (per  year) 7-9 

Possible  1977  projection  without 
SALT BO-lOO 

SALT  celling 62** 

ASMS 

US 

SALT  celling  (100  missiles  each) 2  sites 

USSR 
SALT  celling  (100  missiles  each) 2  sites 

NOT   COVEREU    BY    SALT    AGREEMENTS 

(CDl    ESTIMATES) 

STRATEGIC    BOMBERS 

US 

Present    strategically   targeted 321 

USSR 
Present    strategically    targeted 140 

WARHEADS 

us 

Present  5740 

Probable  under  SALT  by  1977 10,557 

USSR 

Present 2491 

Probable  under  SALT  by  1977 3869 

•Depending  on  whether  old  ICBMs  are 
dismantled  and  replaced  by  SLBMs. 

••To  reach  these  levels  US  would  have  to 
dismantle  54  old  Titan  ICBMs:  USSR  would 
have  to  dismantle  210  old  SS  7  and  SS  8 
ICBMs. 

When  all  these  measures  were  considered 
together  the  Soviet  Union  clearly  had  come 
from  a  position  of  nuclear  Inferiority  at  the 
time  of  the  1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  to  a 
position  which  many  weapons  experts  saw 
as  parity,  and  which  some  viewed  with  alarm 
as  Indicating  future  Soviet  superiority  unless 
the  United  States  speeded  up  Its  weapons 
programs. 

THE  ACCORDS 

The  SALT  accords  consist  of  a  treaty  limit- 
ing ABMs,  a  flve-year  Interim  Agreement 
which  puts  certain  partial  limits  on  offensive 
weapons  development  pending  further  arms 
talks,  a  protocol  to  this  Interim  Agreement, 
and  a  number  of  statements  of  "Interpreta- 
tion" some  agreed  and  some  unilateral. 
Based  on  all  these  documents,  the  following 
Is  a  summary  of  the  main  provisions  of  the 
accords: 

ABM  Treaty 

Each  country  agrees  not  to  build  an  ABM 
system  for  defense  of  Its  entire  territory  or 
major  region.  This  amounts  to  a  pledge  that 
neither  will  try  to  upset  the  present  deterrent 
balance  by  deploying  ABMs  to  protect  its  gen- 
eral population  and  Industry. 

Each  will  limit  ABM  systems  to  two  sites — 
one  In  defense  of  Its  national  capital,  the 
other  In  defense  of  an  ICBM  field.  These  must 
be  at  least  1300  kilometers  (800  miles)  apart, 
which  means  the  Soviet  ICBM  field  to  be 
protected  must  be  east  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, away  from  the  major  western  USSR 
population  centers. 

No  more  than  100  ABM  launchers  and  100 
intercepter  missiles  may  be  deployed  at  each 
site. 

Restrictions  are  set  on  numbers,  types  and 
placement  of  ABM  radars  tQ  foreclose  a  radar 


capability  for  nationwide  defense  of  either 
country. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  provisions,  the 
two  countries  agree  to  ban  sea-based,  air- 
based,  space-based  or  mobile  land-based 
ABMs;  not  to  deploy  ABM  systems  of  new 
kinds  without  prior  discussion;  not  to  con- 
vert air-defense  or  other  systems  to  an  ABM 
role:  not  to  buUd  radars  for  early  warning 
of  strategic  ballistic  missiles  except  along 
the  edges  of  the  country  facing  out;  not  to 
transfer  ABM  systems  to  other  states  or  de- 
ploy them  overseas. 

There  is  no  on-site  inspection.  Each  side 
will  use  its  own  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion and  each  pledges  not  to  Interfere  with 
these  means  or  resort  to  deliberate  conceal- 
ment. 

A  Standing  Consultative  Commission  will 
be  established  to  Implement  the  treaty  and 
consider  questions  Involving  it. 

The  ABM  treaty  is  of  unlimited  duration 
but  either  side  can  withdraw  for  supreme 
Interest. 

The  treaty  would  require  the  United  States 
to  cut  btujk  its  12-slte  ABM  program  (of 
which  four  sites  have  been  approved  by 
Congress)  to  a  maxlmiun  of  2.  The  Adminis- 
tration plans  to  complete  the  ABM  site  on 
which  construction  Is  farthest  ahead — at  the 
ICBM  field  at  Grand  Porks,  N.D.  It  will  halt 
work  on  three  other  sites  at  ICBM  fields  and 
has  asked  Congress  to  approve  an  ABM  site 
at  Washington,  DC.  The  treaty  permits  Rus- 
sia to  continue  its  ABM  site  already  under 
construction  at  Moscow  and  to  start  a  second 
site  at  an  ICBM  field. 

Interim  Agreement  and  Protocol 

These  deal  with  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
In  general  they  limit  the  numbers  of  ICBMs, 
balllsilc  missile  submarines  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs)  to  levels 
which  each  side  agrees  are  presently  deployed 
or  under  construction.  These  limitations  are 
for  five  years,  pending  further  SALT  talks. 
With  agreed  "Interpretations"  the  limita- 
tions are  as  folows: 

No  additional  fixed,  land-based  ICBM 
launchers  may  be  started  during  the  freeze 
above  the  numbers  deployed  and  "under  ac- 
tive construction"  at  the  time  of  signing — 
1054  for  the  United  States,  and  about  1618 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Launchers  for  so-called  "light"  ICBMs  (the 
US  Mlnuteman  and  Soviet  SSll  and  13)  and 
"older"  ICBMs  (the  US  Titan  and  Soviet  SS7 
and  8)  may  not  be  replaced  by  "modern 
heavy  ICBMs"  (the  Soviet  SS9).  The  SS9 
class  missiles  may,  however,  be  made  heavier. 
Russia  has  288  SS9s  now  and  25  apparently 
larger  silos  dug.  It  could  therefore  end  up 
with  313  "modern  heavy"  ICBMs  of  SS9  size 
or  larger.  The  United  States  has  no  "modern 
heavy"  ICBMs  and  plans  none. 

Within  these  restrictions,  ICBMs  may  be 
replaced  with  more  modem  ones — for  ex- 
ample with  MIRV.  But  In  the  process  of 
modernization,  launchers  may  not  be  in- 
creased In  size  more  than  10-15%. 

The  number  of  launchers  for  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs)  each  side 
presently  has  deployed  or  under  construction 
was  stipulated  to  be  656  US  and  740  USSR. 
These  numbers  can  be  increased  subject  to 
two  provisions: 

"Additional  SLBM  launchers  may  become 
operational  only  as  replacements  for  an  equal 
number  of  "older"  ICBM  launchers  (first  de- 
ployed prior  to  1964)  or  for  launchers  on 
older  nuclear-powered  submarines  or  for 
modern  SLBM  launchers  on  any  type  of  sub- 
marines. 

"During  the  five  year  freeze  the  US  is  lim- 
ited to  44  modern  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines and  710  SLBM  launchers.  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  limited  to  62  modern  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  and  950  SLBM  launchers." 

As  in  the  case  of  ICBMs,  submarine  missile 
systems  can  be  modernized.  Single-warhead 


missiles  can  be  replaced  by  MIRVed  missiles. 
New  submarines  can  be  substituted  for  old. 

Destruction  or  dismantling  of  old  ICBMs 
or  submarine  missiles  must  begin  by  the 
start  of  sea  trials  of  a  replacement  ballistic 
missile  submarine. 

Each  side  agrees  not  to  significantly  in- 
crease Its  number  of  test  and  training  launch- 
ers for  ICBMs  or  SLBMs. 

There  were  several  unresolved  points  of 
disagreement  in  the  accords : 

"The  Soviet  Union  stated  unilaterally  that 
if  US  allies  In  NATO  should  Increase  their 
numbers  of  ballistic  missile  submarines  be- 
yond those  presently  in  operation  or  under 
construction  the  Soviet  Union  would  have 
the  right  to  make  a  corresponding  increase 
in  Its  number  of  submarines. 

"The  United  States  was  unable  to  get 
agreement  on  a  common  definition  of 
"heavy"  ICBMs.  The  US  considers  it  to  be 
any  missile  bigger  than  the  largest  existing 
"light"  ICBM  which  is  the  Soviet  SSll. 

"The  United  States  was  unable  to  get 
agreement  to  include  mobile  ICBMs  in  the 
freeze.  (Mobile  ABMs  are  banned.)  The 
United  States  declared  unilaterally  that  de- 
ployment of  mobile  ICBMs  during  the  freeze 
would  be  considered  "inconsistent  with  the 
objectives"  of  the  agreement." 

WHAT    THE    ACCORDS    MEAN 

From  an  Arms  Control  View 

The  SALT  accords  can  be  examined  from 
several  viewpoints.  One  of  these  Is  the  view- 
point of  international  arms  control — that  is, 
in  terms  of  what  effect  the  accords  will  have 
on  the  arms  race. 

Among  the  achievements  in  this  regard: 

The  SALT  accords  represent  the  first — even 
though  partial — limitations  by  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  dealing  with  the 
fundamentals  of  their  arms  race.  Previously, 
the  two  countries  had  agreed  to  bar  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  Antarctic,  from  outer 
space,  and  from  the  sea  bed.  They  had 
agreed  not  to  test  them  in  the  atmosphere, 
underwater  or  in  space  and  not  to  give  them 
to  other  countries.  But  never  bad  the  two 
superpowers  reached  agreement  on  the  nu- 
clear weapons  targeted  at  each  other. 

The  ABM  treaty  bans  the  kind  of  ABM  sys- 
tem which  could  be  most  de-stabillzing — a 
nation-wide  or  major  regional  defense  of 
population  and  industry.  Such  a  system,  un- 
dertaken by  either  country,  could  threaten 
the  other's  deterrent  and  cause  it  to  respond 
with  additional  offensive  buildup.  The  com- 
plex restrictions  on  ABM  sites  should  con- 
vince each  side  the  other  Is  not  developing 
an  ABM  for  defense  of  large  areas.  The  treaty 
rules  out  a  US  ABM  for  population  defense 
against  China,  which  this  country  once 
planned  but  later  abandoned. 

Freezing  ICBM's,  SLBMs,  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  at  levels  deployed  and  under 
construction  Is  a  first  step  In  limiting  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons,  a  step  on  which  future 
SALT  talks  can  build.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
accords  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  offensive  weapons  buildup 
which  each  side  now  has  underway — Soviet 
construction  of  more  and  bigger  missiles 
and  US  MIRV.  They  allow  each  side  to  sub- 
stantially complete  the  round  it  now  has  In 
progress.  The  new  levels  become  the  starting 
point  for  attempting  to  freeze  the  arms  race. 

Among  the  debits  from  an  arms  control 
viewpoint: 

Except  for  ABMs  the  accords  do  not  stop 
any  of  the  major  weapons  programs  now  In 
progress.  This  Is  because  numerical  limits  are 
set  high,  qualitative  Improvements  are  al- 
lowed, and  many  weapons  systems — Includ- 
ing bombers,  air-defense,  anti-submarine 
warfare,  air-breathing  strategic  missiles  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapons — are  not  covered. 
Under  SALT  the  United  States  can  continue 
conversion  of  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  to 
MIRV,  development  of  Trident  submarines 
with  new  missiles,  the  B-1  bomber,  research 
on    "site    defense"    for    ICBMs,    submarine 
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launched  cruise  (air  breathing)  missiles  and 
new  submarines  in  which  to  carry  them. 
The  Soviet  Union  can  continue,  up  to  a  point, 
building  additional  land  and  sea-based  mis- 
sile launchers,  and  could  develop  and  deploy 
MIRV. 

Because  all  these  programs  are  allowed,  and 
because  numerical  limits  are  set  so  high, 
military  planners  on  each  side  will  still 
point  to  future  possibilities  rather  than  ex- 
isting or  likely  forces  to  Justify  their  own 
building  programs. 

From  a  US  Security  View 

The  accords  can  also  be  looked  at  from 
a  much  narrower  view  of  US  military  secu- 
rity: 

Advantages: 

Since  only  the  Soviet  Union  Is  presently 
building  up  its  numbers  of  offensive  weapons 
launchers,  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  put  ceilings  on  these  numbers. 
Within  the  totals  the  number  of  "heavy" 
ICBMs  Russia  can  have  Is  limited  to  313. 
Without  SALT,  the  Soviet  Union  could,  at 
present  rates  of  construction,  exceed  the 
freeze  celling.  Instead  of  62  modern  ballistic 
missile  submarines  it  could  have  80  or  90. 
The  US  has  had  no  plans  to  add  to  its  num- 
bers of  ICBMs  or  build  "heavy"  ones.  It  could, 
under  the  freeze,  build  13  Trident  subma- 
rines. Defense  Secretary  Laird  has  said  only 
ten  are  planned.  Actually  the  first  Tridents 
would  not  become  operational  until  after  the 
5-year  freeze,  and  are  therefore  more  related 
to  future  rounds  of  SALT  than  the  first. 

Freezing  the  number  of  ICBM  launchers, 
especially  "heavy"  ones  will  leave  only  one 
route  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop  in- 
creased "covmterforce"  capability  to  knock 
out  US  ICBMs — qualitative  improvements 
such  as  increased  accuracy,  MIRVing,  and 
throw  weight. 

The  ABM  limit  plus  the  limits  on  ICBM 
numbers  lessen  the  chance  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  develop  the  capability  for  a  suc- 
cessful "first  strike" — that  is,  the  ability  to 
knock  out  enough  US  missiles  to  suffer  no  or 
substantially  less  damage  In  return. 

Criticism: 

A  number  of  criticisms  have  been  made 
against  the  treaty  on  US  sectu-ity  grounds : 

"The  accords  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  more  ICBM  launchers,  SLBMs  and  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  than  the  United 
States. 

"Only  the  Soviet  Union  can  have  'modern 
heavy'  ICBMs,  with  capacity  to  carry  more 
megatons  or  more  MIRVs  than  US  missiles. 

"The  Soviet  Union  will  retain  advantage  In 
total  megatonnage  and  throw  weight. 

"Though  ICBM  numbers  are  frozen  at 
levels  deployed  and  under  active  construc- 
tion, the  Russians  did  not  specify  exactly 
how  many  they  have  under  construction.  The 
United  States  considers  the  freeze  level  to  be 
1618  for  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  reply  to  these  criticisms.  Administra- 
tion officials  have  said  that  without  the 
SALT  ceilings,  assvimlng  recent  Soviet  con- 
struction rates  were  to  continue,  the  Rus- 
sians could  have.  In  1977.  more  than  2000 
ICBMs  Instead  of  the  1618  permitted:  1200 
SLBMs  instead  of  the  950  permitted  and  80 
to  100  modern  ballistic  missile  submarines 
instead  of  the  62  permitted.  As  to  Russia's 
refusal  to  specify  its  ICBM  total,  US  offi- 
cials said  that  if  the  Russians  were  to  sig- 
nificantly add  to  the  number  1618,  the 
United  States  would  quickly  know  about  it 
and  would  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  treaty. 

An  important  factor  In  the  security  contro- 
versy is  MIRV.  If  the  Soviet  Union  does  de- 
velop MIRV,  it  will  stUl  have  little  more 
than  2500  warheads  five  years  from  now 
when  the  United  States  will,  under  presently 
planned  programs,  have  more  than  10,000. 

If  the  Soviets  do  develop  MIRV,  two  key 
questions  will  be:  How  fast?  And  how  much? 


The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be  years  be- 
hind this  country  in  MIRV.  The  United 
States  began  MIRV  tests  in  August,  1968. 
The  first  squadron  of  Mlnuteman  III  mis- 
siles became  operational  Jan.  8.  1971;  the 
first  wing  of  150,  on  Dec.  13,  1971.  The  So- 
viet Union  has  also  been  working  on  multiple 
warhead  technology  since  about  August, 
1968,  but  according  to  U.S.  officials  it  has 
yet  to  test  a  MIRV  system  as  the  United 
States  knows  the  term.  The  Russians  tested 
a  triple-warhead  system  In  which  the  war- 
heads may  or  may  not  have  been  Independ- 
ently targetable.  (U.S.  analysts  differed  on 
this  point.)  But  these  tests  stopped  late  In 
1970,  suggesting  that  the  Russians  might 
have  decided  to  start  over  on  a  new  tack. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvin  R.  Laird  said 
June  5  that  Russia  "could  have  a  MIRV  capa- 
bility in  24  months."  But  he  did  not  say  how 
many  they  might  have  by  then." 

Senator  Henry  Jackson  (D-Wash.)  has  said 
that  when  the  Soviets  achieve  MIRV  ". . .  the 
combination  of  their  vastly  superior  payload 
and  modern  MIRV  technology  will  give  them 
superiority  in  warheads."  There  have  been 
published  reports  that  Soviet  missiles  larger 
than  SS9s  could  hold  up  to  20  MIRVs  each. 
(A  US  Mlnuteman  holds  up  to  3;  a  Poseidon, 
10  to  14) .  But  other  defense  analysts  believe 
this  overstates  what  Russia  could  realisti- 
cally achieve  in  MIRV  during  the  next  five 
years. 

Table  V  shows  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information's  calculation  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  probably  could  achieve  In  MIRV  dur- 
ing the  five  years  of  the  Interim  Agreement, 
If  It  develops  MIRV.  At  the  end  of  five  years 
It  would  have  some  3800  warheads  compared 
to  more  than  10,000  for  the  United  States. 

Assuming  Russia  could  MIRV  its  missiles 
to  the  maximum  figures  indicated  in  public 
print,  it  could  have  more  than  14,000  war- 
heads. It  Is  doubtful  Russia  could  achieve 
this  level  In  five  years.  The  United  States 
could  also  have  14.000  warheads  by  MIRVing 
all  Its  Minutemen  and  building  the  B-1  and 
Trident.  This  would  be  permitted  by  the 
SALT  Interim  Agreement. 

However,  such  calculations  of  marginal  ad- 
vantages for  the  United  States  or  Soviet 
Union — whether  they  be  in  warheads,  launch- 
ers or  megatons — overlook  one  important 
point:  Both  countries  have  the  power  to 
destroy  each  other  several  times  over,  and 
this  will  remain  the  case  during  the  five 
years  of  the  Interim  Agreement. 

Gerard  Smith,  director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  when  asked 
during  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  June  19  whether  Russia 
would  get  ahead  of  the  United  States  during 
the  five  year  agreement,  replied:  "Nothing 
the  Soviets  can  do  within  the  five  year  agree- 
ment will  offset  the  present  strategic  balance 
between  the  US  and  USSR." 

COST 

The  immediate  cost  Impact  of  the  SALT 
accords  on  the  fiscal  1973  defense  budget  has 
been  listed  by  the  Defense  Department  as 
follows : 

Millicm 

Reducing  ABM  program  to  two  sites.-   —$711 
Increases  In  other  strategic  programs: 
Accelerate  and  complete  development 

of  Site   Defense +60 

Develop       submarine-based       cruise 

missile +20 

Accelerate  bomber  rebaslng +45 

Augment  verification  capabilities +13 

Develop  improved  reentry  vehicles  for 

ICBMs  and  SLBMs. +20 

Improved  command,  control  and  com- 
munications         +10 

Net  change —543 

Secretary  Laird  has  testified  that  the  total 
ABM  saving  through  1981  as  a  result  of  SALT 


would  be  $9.9  billion,  figured  in  1968  prices. 
(The  1968  estimate  for  a  12-slte  ABM  was 
$18.4  billion,  of  which  $13.4  billion  remains 
to  be  spent.  The  1968  estimate  for  a  two- 
site  program  was  $8.5  billion,  of  which  $3.5 
billion  remains  to  be  spent.  The  SALT  saving 
is  $13.4  billion  minus  $3.5  billion.) 

Further  savings  could  come  from  the  first 
round  of  SALT  if  the  United  States  decided 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  accords,  it 
could  safely  stop  or  slow  down  some  of  Its 
other  major  nuclear  weapons  programs,  such 
as  Trident,  the  B-1,  or  air  defense.  The  Ad- 
ministration wants  to  go  ahead  with  these 
programs.  The  question  of  what  this  coun- 
try's pace  In  nuclear  weapons  building  should 
be"  following  the  first  round  of  SALT  has 
become  a  major  Issue. 

POLICY    FOLLOWING    SALT 

Secretary  Lalrd  told  newsmen  June  6:  "I 
could  not  support  the  (SALT)  agreements  if 
Congress  fails  to  act  on  the  movement  for- 
ward of  the  Trident  system,  on  the  B-1 
bomber,  and  the  other  programs  that  we  have 
outlined  to  Improve  our  strategic  offensive 
systems  during  this  five  year  period."  Ad- 
miral Moorer  said  the  Joint  Chiefs  were  In 
accord  with  the  SALT  agreements  provided 
the  other  programs  went  ahead. 

In  a  briefing  for  Senators  and  Congressmen 
June  15,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  assistant  to 
the  President  for  national  security,  consider- 
ably moderated  this  stand.  He  said  the  Ad- 
ministration wants  Congressional  approval  of 
both  SALT  and  the  new  weapons  programs 
but:  "We  are  not  making  them  conditional. 
We  are  saying  that  the  treaty  is  Justified  on 
its  merits,  but  we  are  also  saying  that  the 
requirements  of  national  security  impel  us 
in  the  direction  of  the  strategic  programs  . . ." 

Lalrd  told  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  June  5  that  "Just 
as  the  Moscow  agreements  were  made  pos- 
sible by  our  successful  action  in  such  pro- 
grams as  Safeguard,  Poseidon  and  Minute- 
man  in,  these  future  negotiations  to  which 
we  are  pledged  can  only  succeed  If  we  are 
equally  successful  In  Implementing  such 
programs  as  the  Trident  system,  the  B-1 
bomber,  NCA  defense.  Site  Defense,  SLCM, 
and  accelerated  satellite  basing  of  strategic 
bombers.  We  must  also  initiate  certain  other 
measures  in  areas  such  as  Intelligence,  veri- 
fication, and  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications." 

Transmitting  the  SALT  agreements  to  Con- 
gress, President  Nixon  said:  "Just  as  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  strategic  posture 
was  an  essential  element  in  the  success  of 
these  negotiations.  It  is  now  equally  essen- 
tial that  we  carry  forward  a  sound  strategic 
modernization  program  to  maintain  our  se- 
curity and  to  ensure  that  more  permanent 
and  compehenslve  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments can  be  reached." 

The  Administration's  argument  Is  that  if 
the  United  States  had  not  been  deploying 
MIRVs  and  going  forward  with  other  pro- 
grams it  would  have  lacked  the  bargaining 
power  to  obtain  a  ceiling  on  Soviet  build- 
ing of  SS98  and  other  systems. 

Others  have  challenged  this  "bargaining 
chip"  approach.  Sen.  George  McGovern  told 
the  Priorities  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  June  16  that  If  the  United 
States  had  followed  a  policy  of  restraint  In 
weapons  buUdlng,  both  American  and  Soviet 
MIRVs  could  have  been  stopped.  He  said 
building  weapons  for  bargaining  purposes 
"can  only  push  up  the  terms  of  ultimate  arms 
control  agreements." 

The  Arms  Control  Association  said:  "The 
US  should  review  its  unilateral  weapons  pro- 
grams and  pursue  only  those  that  have  a  se- 
curity need  in  light  of  the  new  strategic  sit- 
uation." 

Thus,  a  fvmdamental  issue  has  been 
raised — whether  the  way  to  ultimately  curb 
the  nuclear  arms  race  Is  to  build  more  weap- 
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ons  for  "negotiating  strength"  or  whether  It 
Is  to  exercise  more  restraint  In  weapons 
building. 

It  Is  an  Issue  which,  no  doubt,  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  face  as  they  con- 
template the  next  round  of  SALT  In  October. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Arms  Control 
The  ABM  treaty  bans  the  kind  of  ABM  sys- 
tems which  would  be  most  de-stablllzlng  and 
Is  therefore  a  significant  step  In  limiting  the 
arms  race. 

The  flve-year  agreement  on  offensive  weap- 
ons allows  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  each  to  continue  Its  present  round  of 
nuclear  buildup,  and  then  establishes  a  par- 
tial, quantitative  freeze  at  the  resulting  new 
levels.  This  Is  a  start  which  can  be  followed 
up  In  future  SALT  negotiations. 


U.S.  Security 

The  accords  place  ceilings  on  numbers  of 
offensive  weapon  launchers  at  a  time  when 
only  the  Soviet  Union  Is  increasing  these 
numbers.  Without  the  accords.  Soviet  con- 
struction could  be  greater.  The  offensive 
freeze  plus  the  ABM  limitation  lessen  the 
chances  of  Russia  ever  becoming  able  to 
launch  a  preemptive  nuclear  strike  against 
this  country  without  being  destroyed  in  re- 
turn. 

While  Russia  will  continue  to  lead  the 
United  States  In  numbers  of  launchers  and 
total  megatonnage  under  the  accords,  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  retain  its  lead  In 
numbers  of  warheads.  These  differences,  how- 
ever, are  less  Important  than  the  fact  that 
each  country  has  the  power  to  destroy  the 
other  several  times  over. 


Weapons  Policy 

The  Administration  should  reconsider  its 
present  policy  which  says  that  the  way  to 
limit  nuclear  weapons  Is  to  buUd  more  of 
them.  Both  the  United  States  and  Russia  ap. 
pear  to  have  approached  the  recent  round  of 
SALT  determined  to  "negotiate  through 
strength."  Each  had  nuclear  buildups  in 
progress.  But  somehow  these  bargaining  chips 
didn't  get  bargained.  They  are  being  built. 
The  initial  round  of  SALT  has  made  the  U.s' 
deterrent  more  secure.  The  United  States  now 
does  not  need  to  build  Trident  submarines 
and  B-1  bombers  and  submarine  cruise  mis- 
siles to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  both 
countries  have  good  reason  to  bring  their 
arms  race  under  control  and  eventually  re- 
duce nuclear  arms.  Each  side  already  has 
more  than  sufficient  nuclear  power  to  bargain 
toward  this  end. 


TABLE  I. ^ESTIMATED  STRATEGIC  FORCE  LEVELS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  TIME  OF 
THE  SALT  AGREEMENT -MAY  1972 


Type  and  launch  vehicle 


Missiles' 

bombs  per  Missile/ 

launch  bomb 

Number          vehicle  total 


Warheads 

per  missile/ 

bomb 

(MRV; 

MIRV) 


Deliverable 

warhead 

total 


ICBM 

Light; 

Minuteman  1 

Minuteman  II 

Minuteman  III.. 

Older-heavy:  Titan  II. 

Modern-heavy:  None. 

Subtotal 


>320 

>S00 

<  180 

'54 

0 

'  1,  054  . 


320 
500 
180 
54 
0  . 


1.0 

1.0 

'2.i 

1.0 


>  1,054 


320 

500 

450 

45 

0 


SLBM: 

Polaris  (A-3) 

Poseidon 

Polaris  under  conver- 
sion to  Poseidon... 


Subtotal. 


>21 
>10 

'10 

'41 


16 
16 

16 


336 
160 

160 

■656 


»2.5 

n2.o 

12.0 


840 
1,920 

1,920 

» 2,  760 


Strategic  bombers: 

B  52G4H 1255 

FB-111 rgg 

SubtoUl »321 

Total 17416 


»6 
2 


1,530 
132 

1.662 


(Not  includ- 
ing those 
under  con- 
version.) 

1,530 
132 

1,662 


3,372 


•5,746 


1  DOD  figures.  May  22,  1972;  Washington  Post. 

» A  total  of  3  warheads  per  missile  (MIRV)  is  possible.  A  multiple  of  2.5  is  used  to  take  into  ac- 
count an  assumed  percentage  of  less  than  20  percent  for  decoys  used  in  the  overall  system  war- 
head loading. 

'  This  hgure  varies  from  10  to  14;  12  is  used  as  an  average. 

'  Not  including  those  under  conversion. 

*255  IS  the  unit  equipped  (UE)  figure.  The  total  number  of  B-52  G's  and  H's  is  282.  The  addi- 
tional units  are  in  training  and  testing  programs. 

•  This  hgure  includes  2  Hound-Dog  air-to-surface  missiles  (ASM's)  and  4  nuclear  gravity  bombs. 
'66  IS  the  UE  hgure.  The  total  number  of  FB-lirsis72.  The  additional  units  are  in  training  and 

testing  programs. 

•  DOD  gives  531  as  a  total  lor  U.S.  long-range  bombers.  321  represents  only  those  EU  bombers 
probably  strategically  targeted.  About  200  other  B  52's  are  currently  assigned  to  conventional 
bombing  missions  in  Southeast  Asia  (SEA). 

•  DOD  figures  of  May  27, 1972  give  5.700  as  the  U.S.  warhead  total. 

TABLE  ll.-ESTIMATED  COMPOSITION  OF  U.S.  STRATEGIC  FORCES  BY  THE  EXPIRATION 
OF  THE  SALT  AGREEMENT  IN  1977-TABLE  SHOWS  ONLY  THOSE  PROGRAMS  APPROVED  BY 
CONGRESS  AND  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  THE  TRIDENT  SUBMARINE  OR  THE  B  1  BOMBER 
PROGRAMS 


Type  and  launch  veliicle 


Missiles/ 

bombs  per  Missile' 

launch  bomb 

Number          vehicle  total 


Warheads 

per  missile/ 

bomb 

(MRV 

MIRV) 


Deliverable 

warhead 

total 


ICBM: 

Minuteman  II i  450 

Minuteman  III 550 

Titan  II 154 

Subtotal 

SLBM: 

Polaris  (A-3) 

Poseidon 

Subtotal 41 


450 

550 

54 


1 

2.5 
1 


450 

1,375 

54 


1,054 

1,054 

1  879 

-■10 
>31 

16 
14 

160 
496 

2.5 
12 

400 
5.952 

656 


6,352 


Type  and  launch  vehicle 


Number 


Missiles/ 

bombs  per 

launch 

vehicle 


Warheads 

per  missile/ 

Missile/  bomb 

bomb  (MRV/ 

total  MIRV) 


Deliverable 

warhead 

total 


Bombers: 

B-52GaH  (Hound-Dog 

Missiles  and  Bombs)..  »  163 

B  52G»H(SRAM)..  « 92 

FB-111 66 

Subtotal.  321 

Total 1.416 


6 

20 

6 


978 

1,840 

369 


1 

«60 
•66 


978 

1,104 

244 


3,187 


3,326 


4,897 


'  10. 557 


1  DOD  hgures  from  Laird's  Annual  Defense  Department  Report  for  fiscal  year  1973,  p.  67. 
'  DOD  hgures  from  Admiral  Moorer's  U.S.  Military  Posture  for  fiscal  year  1973,  p.  10. 
'  This  figure  represents  those  B-52  Gs  and  Hs  not  currently  scheduled  for  conversion  to  carry 
the  short  range  attack  missile  (SRAM).  See  Laird,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 
•  Laird,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

>  This  multiple  assumes  that  out  of  the  possible  weapons  load  of  20  SRAMs  per  B-52,  only 
about  12  (or  60  percent)  will  be  actual  warheads  while  the  remaining  weapons  will  be  decoys 
See  J.  I.  Coffey,  "Strategic  Power  and  National  Security,"  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1971, 
p.  13. 

»  This  multiple  assumes  that  out  of  the  possible  weapons  load  of  6  SRAMs  per  FB-111,  only 
about  4  (or  66  percent)  will  be  actual  warheads  while  the  remaining  weapons  will  be  decoys. 
See  Coffey.  Ib8d..  p.  13. 

"  Staff  analysis  by  the  members  of  the  Brookings  Institution  projected  this  figure  to  about  11  000 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on  June  11,  1972.  A  figure  of  14,082  was 
used  by  the  Center  for  Defense  Information  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the  Defense  Monitor  entitled 
"ULMS:  Too  Much  Too  Soon."  The  present  figure  of  10,557  is  a  rjvised  center  estimate  adjusting 
for  decoys  and  assuming  only  92  bombers  equipped  with  SRAM  instead  of  255. 

TABLE   III.    ESTIMATED  U.S.  STRATEGIC  FORCE  LEVELS   INCLUDING  THE  TRIDENT 
SUBMARINE  AND  THE  B-1  BOMBER  BY  EARLY  TO  MID-1980's 


Type  and  launch  vehicle 


Missiles/ 

bombs  per 

launch 

Number  vehicle 


Warheads 

per  missile/ 

Missile/  bomb 

bomb  (MRV/ 

total  MIRV) 


Deliverable 

warhead 
total 


ICBM:  Minuteman  III. 
Subtotal 


1,000 
>  1, 000 


SLBM: 

Poseidon 

Trident 

New  strategic  cruise 
missile* 


31 
'13 


16 
16 


Subtotal. 


Bombers: 


(SRAM) 


44 


(SRAM). 


Subtotal. 
Total.. 


66 
241 


6 

'24 


307 


1,351 


1, 000           2. 5 
1,000 

496  12 

208  12 

r 

•704 

396  .66 

5, 784  ' .  58 

6,180 

7,884 


2,500 
2,500 


5,952 
2,496 

1 

8,448 


261 
3,355 

3,616 


14,564 


<  This  figure  assumes  the  replacement  of  54  Titan  1 1  ICBM 's  by  additionalSLBM's,  and  coverting 
the  Minuteman  ll'sto  Ill's. 

'  This  figure  is  more  than  the  10  Tridents  discussed  by  Laird,  but  is  the  number  needed  to  replace 
the  10  older  Polaris  submarines  and  add  3  additional  ones  to  reach  the  allowed  SALT  total  of  44. 
Keeping  the  31  Poseidon  SSBN's  is  assumed. 

3  this  figure  is  required  in  order  to  bui  Id  the  assumed  13  Trident  submarines  and  keep  within  the 
maximum  allowed  number  of  SLBM 's  even  though  Laird  has  suggested  that  24  would  be  the  number 
of  missile  launchers  on  the  new  Trident  submarines. 

*  The  number  of  new  strategic  cruise  missiles  planned  and  new  submarines  required  to  launch 
them  IS  unknown. 

»  A  tota  I  of  710  is  allowed  by  the  SALT  agreements. 

•  Air  Force  Magazine,  February  1972,  page  64. 
'  Air  Force  Magazine,  February  1972,  page  29. 

<  This  multiple  assumes  that  out  of  the  possible  weapons  load  of  24  SRAM's  per  B-1  only  abail> 
14  (or  58  percent)  will  be  actual  warheads  while  the  remaining  waapons  will  be  decoys. 
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TABLE  IV.-ESTIMATED  STRATEGIC  FORCE  LEVELS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION  AT  THE  TIME  OF 
THE  SALT  AGREEMENT-MAY  1972 


Type  and  launch  vehicle 


Missiles/ 

bombs  per  Missile  and 

launch  deliverable 

Number             vehicle  warhead  tota 


TABLE  V.-ESTIMATEO  COMPOSITION  OF  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  FORCES  BY  THE  EXPIRATION 
OF  THE  SALT  AGREEMENT  IN  1977-TABLE  ASSUMES  ONLY  A  LIMITED  MIRV  CAPABILITY 
BY  THAT  TIME. 


ICBM: 
Li  ht: 

SS-13 - -- 

SS-U -   -- 

New  ICBM's  (silos  under  construction) 

Older-heavy:  SS-7  and  8 

Modern-heavy: 

SS-9-- 

New  ICMB's  (silos  under  construction) 

Subtotals - 

SLBM: 

Y-class --     

Ys    and    "stretch"    Y-class   (under     on- 

struction) ... 

H-class.... --  

Subtotal - - 

Bombers: 

TU-95  Bear  (Kangaroo  ASM 

TU-95  Bear  (bombs) 

M-4  Bison --- 

Subtoal. - 

Totals - - 


160 

i 

60 

'970 

1 

970 

3  66 

7 

? 

«210 

1 

210 

•  288 
3  25 

1 
7 

•288 
? 

<  1.618       -  - 

1,528 

S25 

«18 

•10 


16 

■  14 
3 


400 


252 
30 


*53 


•66 

•34 

»40 


1 

104 
10  2 


'682 


66 

136 

80 


3  140 


1,811 


282 
^2, 492 


1  SIPRI  Yearbook  of  World  Armaments  and  Disarmament  1971-72,  p.  5. 

3  Aviation  Week  and  Space  Technology,  "The  Growing  Threat-2,"  Oct.  11,  1971.    ,     .     ,      . 

3  Washington  Post,  May  27, 1972.  Only  silo  holes  have  been  detected  without  missiles  implaced. 
See  Admiral  Moorer's  Military  Posture  for  fiscal  year  1973,  p.  6. 

'  Kissinger    ress  conference  in  Moscow,  May  26  and  27,  1972. 

3  DOD  figures.  May  27,  1972;  Washington  Post.  ^       ^„  „  ,        .,  r    . 

«  The  actual  total  of  SS-9  warheads  is  difficult  to  define.  Four  SS-9  missile  modifications  exist. 
A  possible  3-warhead  MRV  capability  may  have  been  tested  and  deployed  for  the  SS-9  MOD  4. 
A  MIRV  capability  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  ,^  ,     /,.    „    ,  . 

■  Average  The  new  "Stretch"  Y-class  has  12  missile  launchers  versus  16  for  the  Y-class  and 
carries  the  ionger-range  (3.400  nm)  SS-N-8  SLBM.  Since  it  is  not  publicly  known  how  many  of 
each  type  submarine  is  under  cons  ruction  an  average  of  14  missiles  per  submarine  is  used  in  this 
chart.  See  Kissinger's  Moscow  press  conference.  May  26  and  27, 1972. 

'  These  figures  do  not  include  the  22  Soviet  G-class  diesel-powered  submarines  or  the  66  SLBM  s 
carried  by  them.  The  SALT  agreements  only  mention  modern  'ubmarines  which  means  nuc  ear- 
powered  The  66  G-class  SLBM's  are  the  same  as  those  carried  by  the  nuclear-powered  H-class, 
but  were  considered  similar  in  nature  to  U.S,  forward  deployed  forces  in  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  See  Kissinger's  Moscow  press  conference,  I^Jay  26  and  27, 1972. 

•  This  number  is  taken  from  "The  Military  Balance  1970-71,'  IISS,  p.  9,  which  estimates  that 
about  two-thirds  of  the  100  TU-95  Bears  carry  a  single  Kangaroo  air-to-surface  missile  (ASM). 
The  remaining  one-third  carry  gravity  bombs. 

i«  This  is  an  estimated  bomb  load  and  is  based  on  the  Bear  and  Bison  lift  capacity  as  related 

u  "The  Military  Balance  1971-72."  About  90  M-4  Bisons  exist  of  which  50  serve  as  tankers. 
«  DOD  figures  of  May  27,  1972  give  2,500  as  the  Soviet  warhead  total. 


Type  and  launch  vehicle 


Missiles 
LomDs  pel 
hunch 
Number  vehicle 


Warheads 
per  missile 
Missile  bomb      Deliverable 

bomb  (MRV/  waihead 

total  MIRV)  total 


ICBM: 

SS-13 '.... 

SS-11 

New  ICBM's 

SS-9  and  larger.. 
Mobile  ICBM'si. 


60 

970 

66 

'313 
7 


60 
970 

66 

313 

? 


1 

1 

1 

S3 


60 
970 

66 
939 


Subtotal. 


SLBM: 

Y-class... 
"Stretch" 


»  1.408 


1,408 


2.035 


Y-Class 


•34 
•28 


16 
12 


544 
336 


1 

»3 


544 

1.008 


Subtotal. 


62 


880 


» 1.  552 


Bombers: 

TU-95  Bear 

(Kangaroo  ASM) 

TU-95  Bear  (Bombs).... 
M-4  Bison  Backfire  • 

(under  development). 


66 
34 

40 
7 


66 

136 

80 


Subtotal. 
Totals  .. 


140 


282 


66 
136 

80 
? 

282 


1,610 


2,570 


'« 3, 869 


1  This  figure  includes  the  current  25  modern-heavy  ICBM  silos  under  construction. 

!  This  assumes  at  least  a  3-warhead  (MRV/MIRV)  capability  deployed  in  all  missiles. 

3  Mobile  ICBM's  are  not  covered  by  the  present  SALT  agreements. 

«  This  assumes  that  the  older-heavy  SS-7s  and  8s  will  be  replaced  by  additional  SLBM's  as 
provided  for  by  the  SALT  agreements. 

i  This  figure  is  obtained  by  assuming  half  (or  9)  of  the  18  missile  submarines  presently  under 
construction  are  Y-class,  and  this  is  added  to  the  25  presently  operational. 

•  This  figure  is  obtained  by  assuming  that  all  the  remaining  allowed  submarines,  including  the 
replacement  of  the  10  H-class  submarines,  will  be  of  the  newer  stretch  Y-class  presently  under 
construction. 

'  It  IS  not  publicly  known  if  the  new  SS-N-8  SLBM  has  a  multiple  warhead  capability  It  is 
assumed  here  that  it  is  a  logical  possibility  that  they  will  develop  a  MRV/MIRV  capability  on  this 
weapon  it  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

'  This  SLBM  total  could  be  increased  by  66  more  missiles  if  the  Soviets  convert  those  older 
missiles  on  the  22  diesel-powered  G-class  submarines  to  the  newer  and  longer  range  SS-N-6  or 
SS-N-8  SLBM. 

•  This  new  bomber  is  under  development  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  designed  tor  use  against 
the  U.S.  homeland  or  for  use  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

10  Accurate  longer-range  projections  of  Soviet  warhead  development  are  very  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  achieve.  Some  analysts  have  assumed  a  Soviet  MIRV  capability  greater  than  projected 
here  By  allowing  20  warheads  on  each  missile  tor  the  SS-9  force,  12  warheads  on  each  missile  of 
the  liew  stretch  Y-class  for  the  SS-N-8  SLBM,  and  three  warheads  each  tor  the  other  ICBM's 
and  SLBMs  one  can  project  a  Soviet  warhead  total  of  over  14,000  by  some  unknown  future  date. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  adjovimment  until  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  ,  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later,  this  order  was  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Senate  to  convene  at  9:15 
a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9:15  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:15  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roD. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR., 
PROXMIRE.  STENNIS.  COOPER, 
CHURCH,  AND  TUNNEY  TOMOR- 
ROW. AND  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  AND  RE- 
SUMPTION OF  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  tomorrow  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 


(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  17  minutes,  that  he 
followed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire* 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that  he 
be  followed  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  that  he  be 
followed  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes,  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Tunney)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  9:15  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  will  be  recognized,  in 
the  order  stated  and  for  not  to  exceed 
the  times  stated : 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Proxmire,  15  minutes. 


Mr.  Stennis,  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Cooper,  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Church,  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TuNNEY,  10  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for 
the  recognition  of  Senators,  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  therein  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  for  rou- 
tine morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  its  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241,  authorizing  the  approval 
of  an  interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  pending  question  is  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field. Yea-and-nay  votes  may  occur  on 
tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:15  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:33  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  August  15,  1972,  at  9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  14,  1972: 

Administrative  Conference  op  the 
United  States 
Antonln  Scalla,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  5  years,  vice 
Roger  C.  Cramton,  resigned. 

U.S.  District  Courts 
Prank  H.  Preedman,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Massachusetts   vice  Levin   H.   Campbell. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and 
\  turn  again  to  the  Lord. — Lamentations 
3:  40. 

O  God.  our  Father,  eternal  source  of 
wisdom,  power,  and  love,  whose  mercy 
is  over  all  Thy  works  and  whose  will  is 
ever  directed  to  Thy  children's  good,  we 
lift  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to  Thee  for 
all  Thy  benefits  to  us.  Most  fervently  do 
we  pray  that  Thy  spirit  may  so  possess 
our  minds  and  so  permeate  our  moods 
that  all  evil  desires  may  be  expelled  and 
goodness  and  truth  come  to  new  life 
within  us.  Inspire  us  to  think  great 
thoughts,  to  do  generous  deeds,  and  to 
live  gracious  lives. 

O  God  of  the  present  hour  and  of  the 
future  days,  help  us  to  become  pioneers 
of  a  better  world  for  ourselves  and  for 
all  people.  In  the  midst  of  troubled  and 
trying  times  may  we  keep  clean  the 
springs- of  freedom  that  the  water  of  life 
flowing  therefrom  may  be  fresh  and 
clean. 

Pilgrims  of  the  night,  may  we  be  the 
heralds  of  a  new  dawn  for  all  mankind. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Publ  c 
Works,  which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 


August  11, 1972. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  and  the  Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and 
the  General  Government  Appropriation  Act, 
1973.  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  August  2,  1972,  approved  the  following 
projects:  Lease  construction:  Federal  Ofllce 
Building  at  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  and 
a  Records  Depository  In  the  vicinity  of  Park- 
ersburg, West  Virginia,  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Debt,  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Blatnik, 

Chairman. 


THE  SHAME  OF  RAMSEY  CLARK 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  people, 
the  onetime  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  the  United  States  should  know 
that  to  consort  with  the  enemy  is  not 
the  way  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
this  man  who  has  been  so  highly  honored 
by  his  own  country  would  lend  himself 
to  the  propaganda  machine  of  an  enemy 
which  has  killed  48,850  Americans.  Lesser 
people  have  been  called  traitors  for  doing 
this. 

Ramsey  Clark  has  branded  Americans 
as  criminals.  He  calls  us  inhumane.  He 
says  we  are  making  a  massive  effort  to 
annihilate  the  North  Vietnamese.  He 
sees  what  the  Communists  want  him  to 
see.  He  speaks  with  their  tongue.  And 
he  does  these  things  despite  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  asked  only  for  a  mean- 
ingful cease-fire,  return  of  prisoners  of 
war,  and  an  accounting  of  those  missing 
in  action,  as  conditions  to  a  halt  of  all 
American  military  operations  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Now  that  Mr.  Clark  has  shown  his  con- 
cern for  the  effects  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam, let  it  be  hoped  that  he  will  have  an 


equal  interest  in  inspecting  the  devasta- 
tion by  Communist  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Let  him  talk  with  the  survivors  of 
the  bloodbaths  when  innocent  villagers 
are  slaughtered  in  South  Vietnam  by  the 
Communists.  The  death  and  destruction 
that  is  being  wrought  in  South  Vietnam 
by  North  Vietnamese  forces  surely  should 
also  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  Mr.  Clark. 
If  he  truly  has  an  interest  in  helping  the 
cause  of  peace,  let  Mr.  Clark  utilize  his 
friendship  with  North  Vietnam  by  urg- 
ing them  to  accept  the  generous  terms  of 
U.S.  peace  proposals.  This  is  the  way  to 
make  a  meaningful  contribution.  This  is 
a  way  to  stop  all  the  bombing  and  the 
killing. 

The  alleged  offer  to  Mr.  Clark  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  free  American  pris- 
oners once  we  surrender  South  Vietnam 
to  them  is  not  impressive.  For  what  it  is 
worth,  the  "offer"  should  have  been 
made  to  the  official  American  negotiators. 


RAMSEY  CLARK  BRAINWASHED  BY 
NORTH  VIETNAMESE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other American  has  been  brainwashed 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  I  speak  of 
Ramsey  Clark.  It  is  unbelievable  that  he 
could  be  hoodwinked  into  believing  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  the  good  guys. 
Surely  Mr.  Clark  has  not  forgotten  that 
the  enemy  was  dragging  American 
POW's  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Hanoi 
and  throwing  rocks  at  them  in  the  past. 
Has  he  forgotten  this  is  the  first  enemy 
we  have  ever  fought  who  will  not  give  us 
the  names  of  those  servicemen  held  pris- 
oner and  information  on  the  missing  in 
action?  Has  Mr.  Clark  forgotten  about 
the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese at  Hue  or  the  unnecessary  mas- 
sacre of  civilians  at  An  Loc  and  Quang 
Tri? 
I  feel  the  South  Vietnamese  Catholic 
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priest,  recently  released  from  a  prison 
in  North  Vietnam,  is  closer  to  the  truth 
in  what  the  North  Vietnamese  are  go- 
ing to  do  with  the  American  prisoners. 
The  priest  said : 

Each  American  prisoner  Is  a  pearl,  a  pearl 
to  be  used  as  barter.  For  each  prisoner  they 
want  the  repair  of  a  road,  a  bridge  or  what- 
ever has  been  destroyed. 

I  do  not  want  to  question  the  patriot- 
ism of  Ramsey  Clark,  but  I  do  question 
his  judgment,  motives,  and  the  ability  to 
know  the  truth. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  RALPH 
TYLER  SMITH 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  tisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Tyler  Smith  of  Il- 
linois died  yesterday  in  Alton,  his  home- 
town. 

Senator  Smith  was  a  distinguished 
leader.  As  Speaker  of  the  Illinois  House 
and  later  as  U.S.  Senator  he  never  shied 
from  political  risk  in  order  to  advance 
a  worthy  cause. 

His  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to 
all  his  friends  and  especially  to  me.  I 
had  been  with  him  for  2  hours  just  last 
Friday  afternoon.  We  had  been  making 
campaign  plans  with  five  other  Alton 
men,  and  he  looked  in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion—the best  ever — and  was  in  high 
spirits. 

Senator  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  Il- 
linois College  in  Jacksonville,  and  he 
went  on  to  earn  a  law  degree  from  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis.  He  served 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II. 

Senator  Smith  was  successful  in  poli- 
tics for  many  years.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Illinois  House  in  1952  and  moved 
successively  up  in  leadership,  to  majority 
whip  and  to  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  1969,  Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie  ap- 
pointed the  then  Speaker  Smith  to  fill 
the  unexpired  vacancy  left  by  the  death 
of  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen. 
He  served  until  January  1970. 

His  funeral  will  be  held  in  the  Smith 
Funeral  Home  in  Alton  on  Wednesday, 
August  16,  at  2  p.m.  The  Nation  has  lost 
a  fine  citizen. 

Senator  Smith  was  bom  October  6, 
1915,  at  Granite  City,  111.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  past  president  of 
the  Optimist  Club,  director  of  the  Great- 
er Alton  Association  of  Commerce,  presi- 
dent of  Alton  Shrine,  elder  of  the  Col- 
lege Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
many  fraternal  and  civic  associations. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary,  and 
a  daughter,  Sharon,  to  whom  I  extend 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  have  just 
learned  through  the  announcement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiNDLEY)  of  the  sad  passing  of  the  late 
Senator  Ralph  Smith.  I  have  known 
Ralph  Smith  for  over  25  years  and,  al- 


though of  opposite  political  views,  we 
were  very  close  in  many  activities  that 
we  participated  in  together  to  further  the 
good  of  the  areas  each  of  us  served.  As  a 
legislator,  both  in  Springfield  and  in 
Washington,  he  was  dedicated  in  the 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend 
to  Mrs.  Smith  and  to  Ralphs  family  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  my  wife,  Garaldine, 
and  myself. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
from  niinois  were  particularly  saddened 
to  learn  of  the  passing  on  August  13  of 
former  Senator  Ralph  Tyler  Smith.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  his  memory. 

I  have  known  Ralph  for  many  years 
and  regarded  him  highly,  both  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  public  official.  Before  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.S.  Senate  he  served 
15  years  in  the  Illinois  House,  and  was 
majority  wliip  ii^  one  terra  and  speaker 
for  2  terms.  This  gave  him  unique  in- 
sights into  the  legislative  process  and  a 
solid  understanding  of  its  strength  smd 
weaknesses.  I  was  always  impressed  by 
his  capable  and  effective  manner  of  get- 
ting things  done — and  although  he  was 
a  busy  man,  Ralph  Smith  was  always 
willing  to  take  time  to  give  help  and 
advice  and  lend  a  hand  wherever  needed. 
During  the  time  he  served  here  in 
Washington  in  the  Senate,  Ralph  Smith 
served  our  State  and  Nation  with  dedi- 
cation and  honor — and  he  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  people  he  served. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  know 
Ralph  Tyler  Smith  and  to  work  with 
him  on  various  functions  in  Illinois.  All 
of  us  who  knew  him  well  have  been  en- 
riched by  that  experience.  To  his  wife, 
daughter,  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  I  extend  my  deep  and  sincere 
sympathy. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
great  shock  to  me  to  learn  today  of  the 
untimely  passing  of  former  U.S.  Sena- 
tor Ralph  Smith,  of  Illinois. 

Senator  Smith  was  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  September  of  1969  to  fUl 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen. He  served  until  November  3,  1970, 
and  then  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  in  1970. 

Ralph  Smith's  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  much  too  short  for  him  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  himself  there.  But  given 
the  opportimity  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
distinguished  himself  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Illinois  State  Assembly. 

Senator  Smith  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, and  a  very  able  one.  Shortly  af- 
ter entering  into  the  practice  of  law  in 
Granite  City,  m.,  he  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  immediately  following 
Pearl  Harbor.  He  was  commissioned  an 
ensign  and  saw  service  in  both  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific. 

In  1954  he  was  elected  as  State  rep- 
resentative in  the  Illinois  State  Assem- 
bly and  reelected  for  seven  succeeding 
terms.  In  1963  he  was  elected  majority 
whip,  and  in  1967  and  in  1969  he  was 
elected  speaker.  This  in  itself  bespeaks 
the  high  quality  of  his  service  in  our 
State  legislature.  In  the  fullest  sense, 
he  was  a  dedicated  public  servant.  And 


he  was  one  of  the  finest  men  one  could 
know. 

I  extend  my  slncerest  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  to  his  daughter.  I  share 
their  great  loss. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  passing  of  the  late  Honorable  Ralph 
Tyler  Smith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frran 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  THURSDAY, 
AUGUST  17 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  wnen  the  House 
adjourns  on  Wednesday  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Thursday.  August 
17,  1972,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
U.S.  Oljmipic  team. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAMSEY  CLARK'S  JOURNEY  TO 
HANOI 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  in  his  remarks 
a  moment  ago  concerning  former  Attor- 
ney General  Ramsey  Clark,  about  whom 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  to-do  in  the 
papers  about  Mr.  Clark's  patriotism. 

I  think  the  important  thing  is  not  Mr. 
Clark's  patriotism  but  his  judgment.  As 
a  former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  for  him  to  be  playing  the  enemy's 
game  about  something  that  is  as  vital  as 
the  prisoners  of  war  issue  I  think  is  a 
very  disturbing  and  distressing  develc^}- 
ment. 

If  the  former  Attorney  General,  who 
says  that  the  prisoners  that  he  saw  were 
all  very  healthy,  really  wanted  to  do 
something  for  the  prisoners  he  should 
have  insisted  that  Hanoi  allow  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  to  inspect  all  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  camps.  But  there  is 
no  record  that  he  even  mentioned  that 
to  his  Hanoi  hosts. 

And  if  he  really  wanted  to  be  helpful 
to  the  families  of  the  prisoners,  some- 
thing that  the  American  people  over- 
whelmingly are  concerned  about,  he 
should  also  have  insisted  that  his  Hanoi 
hosts  give  him  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
prisoners'  names,  and  a  complete  ac- 
counting of  all  those  missing  in  action. 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.   HANNA.   Mr.   Speaker,   our   Na- 
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tion  Is  entering  Into  an  energy/environ- 
irent  crisis.  We  are  confronted  with  two 
quite  divergent,  yet  equally  desirable 
ccals.  On  the  one  hand,  we  wish  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  environment, 
and  on  the  other,  we  wish  to  maintain 
and  improve  our  present  standard  of  liv- 
ing, which  will  require  the  creation  of 
more  energy  sources  in  the  future  to 
satisfy  our  expanding  needs.  The  prob- 
lem confronting  us  at  this  time  is  that, 
given  our  present  technical  capabilities, 
we  cannot  produce  energy  without  doing 
some  damage  to  the  environment. 

The  energy  crisis  and  its  related  sub- 
ject matter  has  been  studied  by  at  least 
four  major  congressional  committees — 
Public  Works,  Commerce,  Interior,  and 
Science  and  Astronautics.  The  Congress 
has  shown  genuine  concern  over  this 
n-atter,  and  a  willingness  to  discuss  the 
critical  nnd  controversial  topics  involved. 
These  discussions  have  been  open  to  pub- 
lic view,  yet.  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Environmental  Quality  in  its 
third  annual  report,  relea-sed  last  week, 
has  deliberat«ly  left  out  three  chapters, 
one  pertaining  to  the  energy  crisis  and 
its  impact  vis  a  vis  the  environment.  The 
chapters  are  being  held  up  until  after  the 
November  elections.  Actions  such  as 
these  by  a  Commission  apooinied  by  the 
President  are  clearly  indefensible.  A 
Presidents  first  and  foremost  concern 
should  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  call  upon  the  President  to 
fulfill  his  responsibility  to  the  American 
people,  even  if  it  may  not  be  politically 
expedient. 

The  American  people  deserve  an  open 
public  discussion  of  alternate  plans  to 
deal  with  the  energy /environment  crisis. 
If  we  believe  in  the  precepts  of  Amer- 
ican democracy,  then  we  must  insist  that 
this  discussion  precede  th?  fall  election. 
It  is  obvious  to  me  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  a  set  of  policies  in  the  works, 
but  is  afraid  to  reveal  them  prior  to  the 
election. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
SERVE  WITH  COMMISSION  ON  ART 
AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  U.S. 
SENATE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  92-342.  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1973, 
the  Chair  appoints  the  following  Mem- 
bers to  serve  with  the  Speaker  and  with 
the  members  of  the  Commission  on  Art 
and  Antiquities  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  su- 
pervising the  restoration  of  the  old  Sen- 
ate and  Supreme  Court  Chambers  in  the 
Capitol:  Mr.  Bocgs  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michigan;  Mr. 
Mahon  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Bow  of  Ohio. 


MARITIME  AUTHORIZATION,   1973 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  de.sk  the  bill  <H.R.  13324  >  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in.  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 


Page  1.  line  H,  strike  out  all  after  "mod- 
ern" over  to  and  Including  "bulk"  In  line  1 
on  page  2  and  insert  "or  reconstructed". 

Page  2.  line  11.  strike  out  "$7,670,000"  and 
insert  "$7,854,000". 

Page  2.  after  line  13.  insert: 
"Sec.  2.  Section  905(a)    of  the  Merchant 
Marino  Act,  1936,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  By  Inserting  after  the  words  except 
that'  the  words  'in  the  context  of  section 
607  of  this  Act  concerning  capital  construc- 
tion funds  and". 

"(2)  By  striking  out  the  words  'tr  the  ex- 
tent provided  In  uniform  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary'  of  Commerce". 

"(3)  By  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  words  'in  their  ojjeratlon  or 
In  competing  for  charters,  subject  to  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary- 
of  Commerce  pursuant  to  section  204(b)  of 
this  Act'." 

Page  2.  after  line  13.  insert: 
"Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  State  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  ( hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  the  'Secretary')  for  Liberty 
ships  which,  but  for  the  operation  of  this 
Act,  would  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  for 
scrapping  if  the  State  Intends  to  sink  such 
ships  for  use  as  an  offshore  artificial  reef 
for  the  conservation  of  marine  life. 

"(b)  A  State  shall  apply  for  Liberty  ships 
under  this  Act  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  but  such  ap- 
plication shall  include  at  least  (1)  the  loca- 
tion at  which  the  State  proposes  to  sink 
the  ships.  (2)  a  certificate  from  the  Admin- 
istrator. Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
that  the  proposed  use  of  the  particular  ves- 
sel or  vessels  requested  by  the  State  will  be 
compatible  with  water  quality  standards  and 
other  appropriate  environmental  protection 
requirements,  and  (3)  statements  and  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  the  conservation  goals 
which  are  sought  to  be  achieved  by  use  of 
the  ships. 

"(c)  Before  taking  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  an  application  submitted  under  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  copies  of 
the  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  any 
other  appropriate  Federal  officer,  and  shall 
consider  comments  and  views  of  such  of- 
ficers with  respect  to  the  application. 

"Sec.  4.  If.  after  consideration  of  such 
comments  and  views  as  are  received  pur- 
suant to  section  3(c).  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  use  of  Liberty  ships  proposed  by  a 
State  will  not  violate  any  Federal  law,  con- 
tribute to  degradation  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment, create  undue  Interference  with 
commercial  fishing  or  navigation,  and  is  not 
frivolous,  he  shall  transfer  without  consid- 
eration to  the  State  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  and  to  any 
Liberty  ships  which  are  available  for  trans- 
fer under  this  Act  If — 

"(1)  the  State  gives  to  the  Secretary  such 
assurances  as  he  deems  necessary  that  such 
ships  will  be  utilized  and  maintained  only 
for  the  purposes  stated  In  the  application 
and.  when  sunk,  will  be  charted  and  marked 
as  a  hazard  to  navigation; 

"(2)  the  State  agrees  to  secure  any  li- 
censes or  permits  which  may  be  required 
under  the  provisions  of  any  other  applicable 
Federal  law; 

"(3)  the  State  agrees  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  require 
in  order  to  protect  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  other  Interests  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"(4)  the  transfer  would  be  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government  with  the  State  taking  de- 
livery of  such  Liberty  ships  at  fleetslde  of 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  In  an 
'a;i  Is — where  is'  condition. 

"Sec.  5.  A  State  may  apply  for  more  than 
one  Liberty  ship  under  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary shall,  however,  taking  Into  account  the 
number  of  Liberty  ships  which  may  be  or 
become  available  for  transfer  under  this  Act, 
administer  this  Act  In  an  equitable  manner 
with  respect  to  the  various  States. 


"Sec.  6.  A  decision  by  the  Secretary  deny- 
ing any  application  for  a  Liberty  ship  under 
this  Act  Is  final." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  related 
purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
wish  to  object — because  of  the  several 
Senate  amendments  here,  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  should  ex- 
plain what  the  amendments  are  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Senate  added  this  amendment  to 
H.R.  13324,  the  maritime  authorization 
bill,  in  order  to  correct  a  technical  de- 
ficiency in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970,  which  hinders  construction  of  bulk 
cargo  carrying  vessels.  When  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1970  was  passed,  a 
provision  was  put  in  to  allow  U.S.  bulk 
carriers  to  do  some  foreign-to-foreign 
trading  in  order  to  put  them  in  a  more 
competitive  position  with  foreign-flag 
bulk  carriers.  Because  of  some  language 
in  the  Senate  report,  this  foreign-to- 
foreign  provision  was  administratively 
interpreted  to  apply  on  a  vessel -by -ves- 
sel basis,  rather  than  being  viewed  as 
a  programwide  policy.  In  order  to  cor- 
rect this  and  to  permit  U.S.  bulk  carriers 
more  flexibility  in  foreign-to-foreign 
trading,  the  Senate  added  the  amend- 
ment in  question.  This  amendment 
would  improve  the  situation  which  ex- 
ists between  American-flag  bulk  car- 
riers with  burdensome  trading  restric- 
tions and  foreign-flag  bulk  carriers  with 
operational  flexibility. 

While  this  amendment  may  not  be 
technically  germane  to  H.R.  13324. 1  urge 
my  colleagues  to  accept  the  amendment 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  amendment  Is  closely  re- 
lated to  maritime  matters  in  the  marl- 
time  authorization  bill,  and,  In  fact,  sets 
standards  for  the  subsidies  authorized  in 
H.R.  13324. 

Second.  It  is  to  correct  a  technical 
deficiency  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1970. 

Third.  It  is  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Maritime  Administrator  at  the 
Senate  hearings  on  H.R.  13324  and  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the 
maritime  industry. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  will  not  result 
in  any  additional  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Fifth.  The  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce are  dependent  upon  passage  of  this 
maritime  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GUNBOAT  "CAIRO"  RESTORATION 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
6618)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  restoration, 
reconstruction,  and  exhibition  of  the 
gunboat  Cairo,  and  for  the  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  6618 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  or- 
der to  preserve  an  object  having  national  sig- 
nificance as  part  of  the  history  of  the  Civil 
War,  for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall.  In  such  manner  as  he 
deems  advisable,  utilize  the  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49 
Stat.  666)  to  provide  for  the  restoration  and 
reconstruction  of  the  gunboat  "Cairo  "  for- 
merly of  the  Union  Navy,  sunk  In  action  In 
the  Yazoo  River,  Mississippi,  and  for  its  exhi- 
bition at  the  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park. 

Sec.  2.  At  such  time  as  the  restoration  and 
reconstruction  of  the  "Cairo"  shall  have  been 
completed,  and  It  has  been  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park,  the  "Cairo"  shall  be  adminis- 
tered In  accordance  with  all  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  applicable  to  such  park. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  $4,500,000  for 
the  restoration  of  the  "Cairo"  and  for  the 
development  of  protective  and  Interpretative 
facilities  associated  therewith. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  . 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  House 
floor  a  bill  cosponsored  by  every  Member 
of  the  Mississippi  congressional  delega- 
tion. This  legislation  (H.R.  6618)  provides 
for  the  restoration  of  the  gunboat  Cairo 
and  for  its  exhibition  to  the  public  at  the 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

BACKGROUND 

This  amazingly  well-preserved  ship 
was  discovered  in  the  late  1950's  and  the 
last  section  of  it  was  raised  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Yazoo  River  on  Decem- 
ber 12, 1964 — exactly  102  years  to  the  day 
after  she  was  sunk. 

There  is  no  evidence  suggesting  that 
the  Cairo  played  any  dramatic  role  in 
the  War  Between  the  States,  but  the 
very  fact  that  this  amazing  historical 
object  has  survived,  warrants  the  special 
consideration  which  H.R.  6618  proposes. 

When  the  project  to  recover  the  ship 
began,  it  was  hoped  that  it  could  be 
raised  intact,  but  the  massive  size  of  the 
vessel,  together  with  the  heavy  steel 
armor,  the  water-soaked  timbers  and  the 
mud-fllled  hull  made  that  impossible. 
Nonetheless,  when  it  was  divided  into 
sections  and  lifted  onto  barges,  thousands 
of  articles  customarily  used  in  the  Navy 
at  that  time  were  recovered  and  have 
been  preserved  for  presentation  when  the 
ship  is  exhibited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cairo  was  commis- 


sioned in  mid-January  1861,  and  It  was 
part  of  the  squadron  of  ironclad  ships 
used  in  the  Union  campaign  to  control 
the  Mississippi  River.  While  she  was  not 
the  first  ironclad  ship  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  she  was  in  the  water  more 
than  a  year  before  the  famous  encoun- 
ter between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merri- 
mack at  Hampton  Roads. 

Naturally,  the  discovery  of  this  his- 
torical treasure  would  not  be  too  mean- 
ingful if  the  ship  is  not  preserved  and 
presented  to  the  public.  Because  of  its 
age,  the  wood  fabric  in  the  ship  requires 
special  protection  from  the  elements  in 
order  to  prevent  its  deterioration.  It  is 
contemplated  that  a  special  building  will 
be  constructed  to  house  the  vessel  at  the 
Vicksbiu-g  National  Military  Park  on  a 
site  overlooking  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  plans  envisioned  by  H.R.  6618  call 
for  the  restoration  and  reconstruction 
of  the  complete  ship  using  original  fabric 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Cutaway 
areas  will  allow  the  visiting  public  to 
view  the  interior  of  the  ship  and  artifacts 
found  aboard  wiU  be  displayed  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  exhibit.  When  contem- 
plated, this  "time  capsule"  of  the  Civil 
War  will  tell  a  part  of  the  story  of  those 
times  that  could  never  be  told  as  well 
under  any  other  circumstances. 

COST 

All  this  camiot  be  accomplished  with- 
out a  sizable  investment.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  full  restoration,  reconstruction 
and  exhibition  of  the  gimboat  will  re- 
quire an  appropriation  totaling  $4.5  mil- 
lion. While  this  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  money,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  visit- 
ing public  will  be  willing  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable fee  to  view  the  ship.  Under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act, 
these  moneys  will  be  available,  upon  ap- 
propriation, to  the  Park  Service  to  help 
carry  on  its  services  to  the  public. 

CONCLUSION   AND    RECOMMEND.*TION 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6618  was  the  subject 
of  public  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
and  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  considered  the  merits  of  the 
proposal  carefully.  We  concluded  that 
this  project  had  an  exciting  potential  as 
a  part  of  the  overall  effort  to  interpret 
this  important  era  in  American  history 
and  we  feel  that  it  vrill  be  an  investment 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. I  am  pleased  to  urge  the  approval 
of  H.R.  6618.  as  amended. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  restore,  preserve,  and  exhibit 
the  gunboat  Cairo. 

The  restoration  and  exhibition  of  this 
gunboat  represents  a  very  important  pe- 
riod in  American  history  and  the  history 
of  naval  warfare. 

The  epic  struggle  of  the  Monitor  and 
Merrimac  during  the  Civil  War  is  known 
throughout  the  world  for  the  revolution 
in  naval  warfare  that  these  two  ironclad 
warships  wrought.  Yet  1  month  before 
these  historic  ships  were  commissioned 
and  5  weeks  before  they  met  in  combat  in 
Hampton  Roads,  seven  other  ironclads 
were  commissioned  at  Cairo,  Dl.  They 


were  the  first  armored  warships,  built 
in  the  United  States  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  to  enter  combat.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1862,  5  weeks  before  the  duel 
between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  they 
proved  their  value  by  bombarding  the 
Confederate  stronghold  of  Fort  Henry 
into  surrender. 

In  the  following  months,  the  Missis- 
sippi Squadron,  of  which  these  ironclads 
were  the  core,  played  a  key  role  in  the 
Federal  campaign  to  gain  control  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  split  the  Confed- 
eracy in  two.  Without  them  and  their 
battle  strength.  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  would 
have  been  unable  to  supply  his  army  as 
it  knifed  through  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
sippi to  hammer  at  and  capture  Vicks- 
burg, the  Gibraltar  of  the  Confederacy. 
One  of  these  river  ironclads  was  the 
Cairo.  In  addition  to  helping  create  his- 
tory through  her  activities  in  the  river 
campaigns,  this  important  vessel  made 
history  in  the  manner  of  her  destruc- 
tion. Ordered  up  the  Yazoo  River  to  pro- 
tect the  Union  flank  and  to  remove  enemy 
mines  that  obstructed  the  advance  of  the 
northern  squadron,  the  gunboat  Cairo 
sailed  to  her  rendezvous  with  history.  On 
the  morning  of  December  12, 1862.  two  of 
these  mines  exploded  near  the  port  quar- 
ter of  the  Cairo  and  she  sank  within  15 
minutes — the  first  warship  in  history  to 
be  sunk  by  enemy  mines. 

The  Cairo  lay  undiscovered  in  the  mud 
of  the  river  bottom  for  nearly  100  years. 
Then,  in  1956,  research  efforts  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  hulk,  and  in  1964  she 
was  raised.  Historians  who  hastened  to 
examine  her  foimd  that  ironclad  a  vert- 
table  time  capsule,  complete  with  new 
data  about  ship  construction  in  general 
and  ironclads  in  particular.  The  Cairo  is 
a  huge  and  unique  artifact,  the  only  Civil 
War  ironclad,  with  any  degree  of  integ- 
rity, that  has  survived  to  interpret  this 
phase  of  our  heritage.  The  Cairo's  con- 
tents abandoned  by  the  crew  who  escaped 
in  haste  were  remarkably  preserved  with 
evidence  of  naval  practices  unsuspected 
by  the  most  prominent  historians  of  the 
period.  Because  of  this  vessel's  survival, 
knowledge  of  naval  artifacts  and  customs 
has  been  greatly  expanded,  and  this  sur- 
viving evidence  remains  as  a  national 
treasure  that  holds  much  interest  for  Eu- 
ropean scholars  and  naval  buffs  as  well. 
One  example  of  the  impact  the  recov- 
ery of  Cairo  had  upon  historical  knowl- 
edge lies  in  the  immediate  changes  made 
in  the  drawings  and  model  of  the  vessel 
that  naval  architects  and  historians  at 
the  Smithsonian  had  produced  using  doc- 
uments and  contracts  in  the  National  Ar- 
chives. The  builders  of  the  Cairo  had 
made  many  changes  from  the  original 
ideas  and  plans  even  before  the  boat  was 
launched. 

The  protection  of  the  armor  wsis  in- 
sufficient, and  at  certain  points  an  ad- 
ditional armor  of  "railroad  iron"  was 
added.  No  one  knew  how  this  had  been 
done  until  the  Cairo  was  raised  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  Yazoo  River.  This  is 
but  one  example  of  the  importance  of 
the  Cairo  as  an  historical  object  in  her 
own  right. 

The  gunboat  was  raised  through  the 
efforts  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the 
city  of  Vicksburg,  and  Warren  County 
Initially,  it  was  believed  that  the  boat 
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could  be  restored  and  displayed  at  Vicks- 
burg.  However,  facilities  were  unsuitable 
for  such  an  undertaking  and,  in  1965,  the 
remains  of  the  boat  were  shipped  to  the 
yards  of  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp., 
Pascagoula,  Miss.  Since  that  time,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  has  been  paying  for 
storage  and  continuing  preservation 
costs.  Pursuant  to  a  1965  agreement  with 
the  Warren  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors, the  National  Park  Service  has 
had  custody  of  the  artifacts,  some  of 
which  are  at  Vicksburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  and  some  of  which  are  in 
storage  at  the  National  Park  Service 
museum  facility  at  Springfield,  Va.  In 
1966.  the  State,  which  had  obtained  title 
to  the  boat  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, determined  that  it  had  neither 
funds  nor  facilities  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion, and  thereafter  offered  it  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Cairo  is  the  only  one  of  these  first 
seven  ironclads  which  is  still  in  existence. 
The  Cairo  represents  an  incomparable 
source  of  Information  on  naval  history, 
architecture  and  practices,  of  inestimable 
historic  significance  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

The  estimated  Federal  expenditure  for 
restoration  of  the  gunboat  and  for  the 
development  of  the  protective  and  inter- 
pretive facilities  associated  with  its  ex- 
hibition is  $4,500,000. 

I  can  only  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  agree  that  the  gunboat  Cairo  is  a  na- 
tional treasure  worthy  of  preservation 
and  exhibition.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
now  before  the  House  (H.R.  6618)  was 
cosponsored  by  every  Member  of  the 
Mississippi  congressional  delegation.  It 
provides  for  the  restoration  and  exhibi- 
tion of  a  Civil  War  ironclad  vessel  which 
was  discovered  on  the  muddy  river  bot- 
tom of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

If  H.R.  6618  is  enacted,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  ship  will  be  re- 
stored and  housed  in  a  special  building 
at  the  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 
overlooking  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
would  be  displayed  In  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  the  public  with  an  opportunity  to 
visualize  how  her  crew  lived  while  the 
ship  was  in  operation,  and  at  the  same 
time,  protect  It  from  the  elements  and 
excessive  traffic. 

BACKGBOUND 

The  gunboat  Cairo  is  the  only  authen- 
tic ironclad  of  the  Civil  War  which  pres- 
ently survives.  It  was  discovered  by  a 
National  Park  Service  historian  at  the 
site  where  it  was  sunk  over  a  century  ago. 
When  it  was  raised  from  the  Yazoo 
River,  it  contained  thousands  of  objects 
of  historic  Interest  which  were  used  In 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  gimboat. 

History  records  no  famous  battle  in 
which  the  Cairo  played  a  significant  role, 
but  it  was  a  part  of  the  western  flotilla 
that  helped  the  Union  forces  to  maintain 
control  over  the  Mississippi  River.  Prob- 
ably the  only  claim  to  fame  that  can  be 
attributed  to  the  Cairo  during  Its  time 
afloat  was  that  It  was  the  first  known 
vessel  to  be  sunk  by  an  electrically  deto- 
nated mine. 

The  object  of  H.R.  6618,  however,  is 


not  to  preserve  the  Cairo  because  of  her 
contribution  to  the  war;  the  object  of 
the  legislation  is  to  preserve  this  mag- 
nificent time  capsule  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  see  what  an  original 
ironclad  looked  like,  and  so  that  they 
can  comprehend  what  life  was  like 
aboard.  The  historical  value  and  inter- 
pretive potential  of  this  massive  historic 
object  is  the  primary  reason  for  con- 
gressional jonsideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

COST 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  vessel  will  be 
located  on  lands  presently  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  no  land 
acquisition  appropriations  will  be  re- 
quired. The  development  of  a  bulding  to 
house  the  ship  and  protect  it  from  the 
elements,  as  well  as  moneys  for  its  restor- 
ation, will,  however,  require  a  substan- 
tial investment.  The  most  complete  pos- 
sible restoration  should  be  undertaken 
if  the  project  is  to  be  worthy  of  the 
effort;  consequently,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs agreed  that  a  total  of  $4.5  million 
should  be  authorized.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  fee  will  be  charged  once  the 
ship  is  displayed  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  generate  enough  interest  to  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  overall  out- 
door recreation  program  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

CONCLUSION 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  con- 
sidered this  legislation  thoroughly,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  are  convinced  that  the  ap- 
proach provided  in  H.R.  6618,  as  amend- 
ed, is  most  reasonable.  I  am  pleased  to 
recommend  its  favorable  consideration 
by  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

(Mr.  GRIFFIN)  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taylor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6618,  a  bill  to  restore  the 
Civil  War  gimboat,  Cairo. 

H.R.  6618  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $4.5  million  for  reconstruction  of  the 
Cairo  and  its  display  in  a  temperature- 
controlled  building  at  the  Vicksburg  Mil- 
itary Park.  The  construction  and  restora- 
tion that  is  provided  for  will  insure  that 
this  historic  ship  and  its  artifacts  are 
properly  preserved  for  viewing  by  the 
public. 

The  Cairo  was  one  of  the  first  ironclads 
built  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  On  De- 
cember 12,  1862,  it  became  the  first  ship 
to  be  sunk  by  an  underwater  charge.  For 
93  years  the  historic  vessel  lay  buried  in 
the  mud  of  the  Yazoo  River.  Located  in 
1956,  the  Cairo  became  a  project  of  con- 
cern to  Mississippians  and  historians 
everywhere. 

The  boat  was  raised  through  the  efforts 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  city  of  Vicks- 
burg, and  Warren  Coimty  in  1964.  At  that 
time  it  was  thought  that  the  ship  could 
be  restored  and  displayed  at  Vicksburg. 
However,  facilities  were  not  suitable  and 
in  1965  the  remains  were  shipped  to  the 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.  in  Pascagoula, 
Miss.  Since  that  time  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  paying  for  the  storage 
and  continuing  preservation  cost.  Pursu- 
ant to  an  agreement  with  the  Warren 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1965,  the 


National  Park  Service  has  custody  of  the 
artifacts.  In  1966,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
determined  that  it  has  neither  the  funds 
nor  the  facilities  to  effect  the  restoration, 
and  agreed  to  give  it  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1966,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  urged  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  of  the  nature  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  He  said: 

This  boat  and  the  objects  recovered  from 
it  comprise  a  unique  document  for  the  study 
and  presentation  of  Civil  War  naval  history 
a.id  practices.  No  other  armored  gunboat  sur- 
vives to  Illustrate  the  exact  design  and  con- 
struction of  this  important  innovation  In 
naval  warfare,  and  the  written  and  pictorial 
documentation  Is  both  incomplete  and  In- 
accurate. 

It  is  the  considered  view  of  this  Depart- 
ment that  the  Cairo  Is  an  Important  national 
heritage  and  we  believe  It  should  be  accept- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  Cairo  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  relics  of  the  Civil  War  and 
of  great  historical  significance,  not  only 
in  the  circumstances  of  its  sinking  but 
in  its  store  of  extraordinary  artifacts. 
No  other  armored  gunboat  survives  to- 
day and  as  such,  the  Cairo  offers  us  a 
true  and  complete  document  for  the 
study  and  presentation  of  Civil  War 
naval  history  and  practice. 

This  bill  is  necessary  if  the  vessel  Is 
to  remain  a  full  and  original  accoimt  of 
history  and  proper  restoration  and  pres- 
ervation is  to  be  made.  It  would  be  tragic, 
indeed,  after  nature  has  preserved  this 
relic  for  93  years,  for  man  to  take  it  from 
the  river's  mud  and  destroy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  for  the  future  this  link 
to  the  birth  of  modem  naval  warfare. 
Certainly  it  should  be  important  to  all 
that  the  fullest  efforts  be  made  to  insure 
that  future  generations  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  observing  and  studying  first- 
hand the  only  remaining  original  arm- 
ored gunboat  of  the  Civil  War. 

This  vessel  preserved  for  future  gen- 
erations to  study  will  also  remain  as  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  men  who  served  the 
navies  of  this  important  period  of  Amer- 
ican history — a  tribute  worth  perpetuat- 
ing. 

The  National  Park  Service,  historians, 
students  of  history  and  the  people  of 
Mississippi  are  vitally  interested  in  see- 
ing that  this  important  part  of  American 
history  is  properly  restored  and  displayed 
in  a  prominent  and  fitting  place.  The 
restored  vessel  will  become  an  important 
part  of  the  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park  for  all  to  see  and  enjoy. 

I  would  hope  that  this  House  will  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  preservation 
of  the  Cairo,  as  a  tribute  and  as  a  re- 
minder of  America's  proud  past. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  interest  and  help  of  Chairman  Aspi- 
NALL,  Subcommittee  Chairman  Taylor, 
Mr.  Kyl,  and  all  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  this  proposal  by  my 
Mississippi  colleagues,  Mr.  Colmer.  Mr. 
Written,  Mr.  Abernethy,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery.  They,  as  I,  have  devoted 
long  hours  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
today. 

I  urge  approval  of  H.R.  6618. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  bill 
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HJl.  6618,  to  authorize  funds  for  the  res- 
toration and  display  of  the  Civil  War 
gimboat  Cairo. 

The  Union  ironclad  Cairo  was  sunk  in 
1862  and  lay  in  the  muddy  water  of  the 
Yazoo  River  in  Mississippi  imdiscovered 
until  1956.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  the  city  of  Vicks- 
burg, and  Warren  County,  the  ship  was 
raised  in  1964. 

Unable  to  provide  for  the  restoration 
and  exhibition  of  the  historic  ship,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  placed  the  Cairo  in 
storage  in  my  town,  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  so 
that  it  might  be  preserved  until  it  could 
be  properly  restored  and  displayed.  The 
storage  and  maintenance  has  cost  the 
State  of  Mississippi  nearly  $500,000  over 
the  past  few  years.  Yet,  In  hopes  of  pre- 
senting this  historic  ship  for  all  to  see, 
Mississippi  has  offered  it  to  the  United 
States  without  cost. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  and  his- 
torians throughout  our  Nation  have  been 
vitally  Interested  in  the  preservation  and 
display  of  the  gimboat  for  future  gener- 
ations. And  certainly  its  display  in  the 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park  will 
serve  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  men  who 
served  the  navies  of  this  period  in  our 
Nation's  history,  and  a  reminder  of  that 
unfortunate  fratricidal  strife. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  bUl,  H.R.  6618, 
will  meet  with  prompt  and  favorable 
action. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague  and 
fellow  Mississippian,  Congressman 
Charles  GRiFFrN,  for  his  hard  work  and 
initiative  in  having  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation introduced  and  guiding  it  to  fav- 
orable approval  in  the  House.  The  peo- 
ple of  his  congressional  district  and  the 
people  of  Mississippi  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Congressman  Griffin  and 
the  members  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  for  making  it  possible 
to  properly  display  the  ironclad  gunboat 
Cairo. 

The  gunboat  Cairo  is  an  important 
artifact  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  its  restoration  will  provide  an  edu- 
cational exhibit  of  that  important  period 
in  our  Nation's  history.  I  therefore 
heartily  recommend  passage  of  HJ%. 
6618. 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Saylor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.)        

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  restoration,  reconstruction,  and  ex- 
hibition of  the  gimboat  Cairo. 

The  gunboat  Cairo  was  commissioned 
in  1861  as  one  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's six  ironclad  ships — the  new 
armored  class  of  warship — ^for  service 
in  the  Civil  War.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  not  to  commemorate  the  role  of  the 
gunboat  Cairo  during  the  Civil  War  but 
to  provide  recognition  of  a  national 
treasure  worthy  of  preservation  and  dis- 
play to  the  American  people. 

For  almost  100  years  the  gunboat 
Cairo  lay,  sunken  and  undetected,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  Yazoo  River  in  Missis- 
Bippi.  Upon  discovery,  the  efforts  to  raise 
the  ship  began  and  culminated  in  lift- 
ing this  historic  treasure  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river  in  1964. 


Today,  the  gunboat  Cairo  is  the  only 
original  Civil  War  ironclad  ship  in  exist- 
ence. The  ship  and  the  objects  recovered 
therein  provide  a  unique  opportunity 
to  preserve  and  illustrate  this  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
This  armored  gunboat,  Cairo,  through 
the  efforts  of  many  people,  survives  now 
to  Illustrate  our  Civil  War  naval  history 
and  an  important  innovation  in  naval 
warfare  at  that  time. 

The  matter  before  the  House,  H.R. 
6618,  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  restore  and  reconstruct 
the  gunboat  Cairo,  and  exhibit  it  at  the 
Vicksburg  National  Military  Park,  in 
Mississippi. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  no  more 
than  $4.5  million  are  authorized  for  ap- 
propriation to  restore  the  Cairo  and  de- 
velop the  protective  and  interpretive 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor),  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  6618,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  moti(»i  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a 
similar  Senate  bill  (S.  1475)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
for  the  restoration,  reconstruction,  and 
exhibition  of  the  gunboat  Cairo,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Nortti 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  1475 
An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  for  the  restoration,  re- 
construction, and  exhibition  of  the  gun- 
boat "Cairo,"  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  an  object  having  national 
significance  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  Civil 
Wax,  for  the  benefit  and  inspiration  of  the 
people  of  the  TTnlted  States,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall,  in  such  manner  as  be 
deems  advisable,  utilize  the  authorities  con- 
tained In  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat. 
666)  to  provide  for  the  restoration,  and  re- 
construction of  the  g\inboat  "Cairo,"  for- 
merly of  the  Union  Navy,  sunk  In  action  In 
the  Tazoo  River,  Mississippi,  and  for  Its  ex- 
hibition at  the  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park. 

Sec.  2.  At  such  time  as  the  restoration  and 
reconstruction  of  the  "Cairo"  shall  have  been 
completed,  and  It  has  been  located  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Vicksburg  National 
MlUtary  PaA,  the  "Cairo"  shaU  be  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  all  laws,  rules,  and 
regulations  applicable  to  such  park. 
Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  $2,481,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.   TATLOX 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taylor:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1475 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  6618,  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  6618)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENTS   TO   THE    RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT   ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  15922)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  simplify  admin- 
istration of  the  act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  15922 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representaives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  3(e)  of  the  RaU- 
road  Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "and"  after  cause  (Iv) 
In  the  second  paragraph  thereof  and  insert- 
ing after  the  semicolon  In  clause  (v)  In 
such  second  paragraph  the  following  new 
clauses: 

"(vl)  Individuals  not  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2  or  5  of  this  Act  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  computation  under 
such  first  proviso  except  a  spouse  who  could 
qualify  for  an  annuity  imder  section  3  (e) 
or  (h)  of  this  Act  If  the  employee  from 
whom  the  spouse's  annuity  under  this  Act 
would  derive  bad  attained  age  65,  and  such 
employee's  children  who  meet  the  defini- 
tion as  such  contained  In  section  216(e) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act;  (vll)  after  an  an- 
nuity has  been  certified  for  payment  and  such 
first  proviso  was  inapplicable  after  allowing 
for  any  waiting  period  vmder  section  223(c) 
(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  after 
having  considered  the  Inclusion  of  all  per- 
sons who  were  then  eligible  for  Inclusion  In 
the  computation  under  such  first  proviso,  or 
was  then  applicable  but  later  became  iimp- 
pllcable,  any  recertlficatlon  in  such  an- 
nuity under  such  first  proviso  shall  not 
take  Into  account  individuals  not  entitled  to 
an  annuity  under  section  2  or  5  of  this  Act 
except  a  spouse  who  could  qualify  for  an  an- 
nuity under  section  2(b)  of  this  Act  wben 
she  attains  age  62  If  the  employee  from  wbom 
the  spouse's  annuity  would  derive  had  at- 
tained age  65,  and  who  was  married  to  8\icb 
employee  at  the  time  be  applied  for  the  em- 
ployee annuity;  (vUl)  In  computing  the 
amount  to  be  paid  imder  such  first  proviso, 
the  only  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  which  shall  be  considered 
shaU  be  those  to  which  the  individuals  In- 
cluded In  the  computation  are  entitled;  (Iz) 
the  average  monthly  wage  for  an  employee 
during  hla  lifetime  shall  include  (A)  only 
his  wages  and  self -employment  Income  cred- 
itable under  the  Social  Security  Act  through 
the  later  of  December  31,  1971,  or  December 
31  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
bis  annuity  began  to  accrue,  and  (B)  his  com- 
pensation up  to  the  date  his  annuity  began 
to  accrue;  and  (x)  In  computing  the  average 
monthly  wage  in  clause  (Ix)  above,  section 
215(b)  (2)  (C)  (11)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  in<»iii«Hrig 
compensatloa  up  to  the  date  the  employee's 
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annuity  began  to  accrue,  be  deemed  to  read 
aa  follows:  'the  year  succeeding  the  year  In 
which  he  died  or  retired"; " 

(b)  Section  3(e)  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  third  para- 
graph ",  or  on  application,  would  be". 

Sac.  2.  Section  5(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  from  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  "and  (g)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(g)  and  (k)". 

Sec.  3.  ESttcttve  Dates. — The  provisions 
of  clauses  (vl)  through  (x),  which  are  added 
by  section  1(a)  of  this  Act,  and  the  provl- 
Blons  of  section  1(b)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  follows:  clavise  (vl)  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  annuir.es  awarded  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act;  clauses  (vU)  and 
(vlll),  and  the  provisions  of  section  1(b), 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  annuities 
awarded  or  recertified  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act;  and  claxises  (Ix)  and  (x)  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  calendar  years  after 
1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  15922,  a  bill  to  sim- 
plify administration  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  held  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  on  July  26,  and  ordered 
it  reported  to  the  House  unanimously  by 
voice  vote.  It  is  a  simple  housekeeping 
bill  designed  to  make  the  administration 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  simpler, 
and  is  endorsed  by  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  0£Bce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  and  all  the  railway  brother- 
hoods. In  other  words,  this  is  a  bill  on 
which  aU  parties  are  in  agreement,  and 
should  pass  the  House  unanimously. 

Simply  stated,  the  bill  would  make  sim- 
pler the  administration  of  the  overall 
minimum  guarantee  provision  In  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  That  act  con- 
tains a  provision  which  guarantees  each 
person  in  receipt  of  railroad  retirement 
benefits  that  he  or  she  will  receive  not 
less  than  110  percent  of  the  benefits  that 
would  be  payable  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  if  the  employee  whose  service  Is 
the  basis  for  payment  of  benefits  had 
been  employed  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  rather  than  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  This  means  for  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  that  in  computing 
benefits,  they  must  employ  both  social 
security  criteria  as  well  as  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  criteria  in  determining 
eligibility  for  benefits. 

Frequently,  the  computations  which 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  is  re- 
quired to  engage  in,  and  the  determina- 
tions they  are  required  to  make,  lead  to 
no  change  in  benefit  levels,  so  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  work  required  of  the 
Board  is  of  no  significance  in  determin- 
ing benefits.  For  example,  the  board  is 
required  to  send  out  as  many  as  300,000 
questionnaires,  to  deal  with  aLout  one 
case  out  of  every  150,  the  majority  of 
which  lead  to  no  change  in  benefit  levels 
even  after  the  Board  has  received  the 
answers  to  the  questioimalre. 

This  bill  would  simplify  administration 
of  the  act  by  permitting  the  Board  to 
eliminate  technical  compliance  with  all 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 


should  lead  to  streamlining  the  eflQciency 
of  the  board's  operations. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  committee  and,  as  I  said,  is  supported 
by  everyone  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  I  urge  its  passage- 
Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
housekeeping  bill  which  will  simplify  the 
computation  of  benefits  which  are  now 
unduly  complicated  because  of  differing 
treatment  of  related  social  security  rights 
imder  recent  amendments.  The  Board, 
management,  and  labor  all  endorse  the 
changes  which  are : 

First.  In  figuring  a  special  annuity  to 
make  sure  the  recipient  receives  110  per- 
cent of  social  security,  possible  rights  to 
social  security  by  members  of  the  family 
must  be  traced.  Usually  these  family 
members  would  never  have  rights  to  rail- 
road retirement.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  only  family  members  who 
could  qualify  for  railroad  retirement 
need  to  be  checked  out  and  coimted. 

Second.  When  changes  are  made  in 
social  security,  the  Board  must  check  out 
every  family  to  see  if  he  might  qualify 
for  social  security  in  order  to  figure  the 
annuity.  This  is  eliminated. 

Third.  Allow  taking  into  account  only 
benefits  that  family  members  can  ac- 
tually get  rather  than  possible  benefits 
which  might  accrue  if  applied  for. 

Fourth.  Eliminate  the  necessity  of  re- 
figurlng  earnings  after  retirement  to  de- 
termine the  special  annuity. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  15922. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ACQUISITION,  USE.  AND  DISPOSAL 
OP  GOVERNMENT  PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT  IN  POSSESSION  OF 
PRIVATE    CONTRACTORS 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13792)  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  provide  more 
effective  control  with  respect  to.  the  use 
of  Government  production  equipment  by 
private  contractors  under  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  certain  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  13792 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 137,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
analysis  thereof,  the  following  new  item: 
"2315.  Government  production  equipment."; 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  that  chapter  the 
following  new  section: 

"§2315.  Government  production  equipment 

"(a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  Ckingrees  that 
maximum  reliance  wUl  be  placed  on  the 
use  of  privately  owned  production  equipment 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  pur- 


chases and  contracts  made  under  this  chap- 
ter. No  agency  named  In  section  2303  may 
hereafter  acquire  production  equipment  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  It  to  a  contractor 
by  lease  or  contract,  for  use  other  thsui  In 
a  Government-owned  contractor-operated 
plant  or  by  a  nonprofit  organization,  unless 
the  furnishing  thereof  Is  necessary — 

"(1)  to  meet  mobilization  requirements 
under  a  duly  authorized  mobilization  plan; 

"(2)  to  permit  the  obtaining  of  supplies 
or  services  by  such  agency  from  a  contractor 
which  has  b«en  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  be  a  small  business  organization 
which  Is  unable  to  procure  such  production 
equlpiaent  through  the  use  of  Its  own  re- 
sources, and  no  alternate  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  needed  supplies  or  services  is  prac- 
tical; or 

"(3)  to  meet  an  essential  need  for  supplies 
or  services  which  the  head  of  the  agency  has 
determined  cannot  be  met  by  any  other  prac- 
tical means,  or  In  the  public  Interest  as  de- 
termined by  the  head  of  the  agency. 
Determinations  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  in  writing.  The 
pmwer  to  make  such  determinations  shall  be 
delegable  only  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  that  agency,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  for  the  Coast  Guard 
shall  promulgate  regulations  as  uniform  as 
practical  for  the  effective  control  of  all  pro- 
duction equipment  which  Is  the  property  of 
each  agency  and  which  is  or  hereafter  may 
be  furnished  by  such  agency  by  any  means 
to  the  contractor.  Such  regulations  shall  in- 
clude—  "(1)  a  uniform  system  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  the  rental 
which  shall  be  paid  by  such  contractor  for 
the  use  of  any  such  production  equipment 
for  commercial  use; 

"(2)  a  requirement  for  the  maintenance  by 
such  contractor  of  Inventory  records  con- 
cerning all  production  equipment  so  fur- 
nished to  it,  and  records  and  reports  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  such  equipment,  such  records  to  be 
maintained  and  reports  made  as  prescribed 
by  the  regulations;  and 

"(3)  such  other  requirements  as  may  be 
determined  necessary  for  (A)  the  effective 
maintenance  and  control  over  aU  such  pro- 
duction equipment  so  furnished  by  any 
agency  named  in  section  2303  during  the 
time  which  such  production  equipment  Is  in 
the  custody  of  any  such  contractor,  and  (B) 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  prompt  return  of  such 
production  equipment  to  the  custody  of  such 
agency  when  there  Is  no  need  therefor  for 
such  contractor  for  the  furnishing  of  prop- 
erty or  services  to  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  tTnlted  States.  Such  returned  equip- 
ment If  no  longer  required  to  meet  the  mo- 
bilization or  other  needs  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  promptly  disposed  of  under 
other  law. 

"(c)(1)  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  may  sell  to  a  contractor  items  of 
production  equipment  and  special  tooling 
and  special  test  equipment  owned  by  the 
United  States,  under  the  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  a  military  department  or  the  head 
of  a  defense  agency,  or  any  other  agency 
named  In  section  2303,  and  located  at  the 
facility  of  the  contractor.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section  the  term  'facility  of  the  con- 
tractors' Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to  a 
Government-owned  contractor-operated  fa- 
cility or  contractor-operated  facility  jointly 
owned  by  the  contractor  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

"(2)  Sales  under  this  section  may  be 
negotiated  with  the  using  contractor  only 
when  the   Secretary  of   a   military   depart- 
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ment  or  the  head  of  any  other  Government 
agency  named  in  section  2303,  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative,  determines  that 
the  contractor's  development,  production, 
or  services  capability  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
current  or  future  Gtovernment  requirements. 

"(3)  Sales  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  at  not  less  than  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price;  and  at  not  less  than  fair  market 
value.  In  the  case  of  equipment  which  the 
head  of  an  agency  named  in  section  2303  or 
his  duly  authorized  representative  has  de- 
termined to  be  used  or  planned  for  use  in 
the  development  or  production  of  supplies 
for,  or  the  furnishing  of  services  to,  the 
United  States,  the  sales  agreement  shall  in- 
clude adequate  provisions  which  will  assure 
that  for  a  period  agreed  upon  In  the  con- 
tract after  the  sale  the  property  or  Its  re- 
replacement  will  be  available,  on  a  priority 
basis,  for  the  performance  of  contracts  of 
the  United  States  or  subcontracts  there- 
under. To  assure  the  continued  availability 
of  the  property  sold  pursuant  to  (c)  (2) 
above,  the  sales  contract  shall  Incltide  nec- 
essary terms  and  conditions  to  require  ade- 
quate maintenance  and  preservation  of  the 
production  capacity  of  such  property.  The 
head  of  the  agency  shall  provide  for  periodic 
inspections  to  determine  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  sales  agreement. 

"(4)  I>roceeds  of  a  sale  under  this  section 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  or  expense  in- 
curred in  connection  with  that  sale  or  to 
reimburse  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  that  sale  cost  was  paid.  Proceeds  of 
such  a  sale  that  are  not  so  used  shall  be 
covered  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

"(5)  An  explanatory  statement  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  sale  under  this  sec- 
tion of  property  having  an  original  acquisi- 
tion value  In  excess  of  $25,000  shall  be  pre- 
pared promptly  and  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  a  copy  thereof  preserved  in  the 
files  of  the  department  or  agency  making 
the  sale. 

"(d)  The  head  of  each  agency  named  In 
section  2303  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
annuaUy  a  report  of  each  determination 
made  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  Involving  an 
acquisition  cost  of  (25,000  or  more  and  of 
each  sale  made  for  more  than  $25,000  under 
subsection    (c)    during  the   preceding   year. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'Production  equipment'  means  any 
tool,  machine,  or  supporting  equipment, 
used  or  designed  for  use  in  the  manufacture, 
production,  or  furnishing  of  property  or  sup- 
plies, but  does  not  include  special  tooling  or 
special  test  equipment. 

"(2)  'Special  tooling'  means  all  Jigs,  dies, 
fixtures,  molds,  patterns,  taps,  gages,  other 
equipment  and  manvtfacturing  aids,  and  re- 
placements thereof,  which  are  of  such  a  spe- 
cialized nature  that,  without  substantial 
modification  or  alteration,  their  use  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  development  or  production  of 
particular  supplies  or  parts  thereof,  or  the 
performance  of  particular  services. 

"(3)  'Special  test  equipment'  means  elec- 
trical, electronic,  hydraulic,  pneumatic, 
mechanical,  or  other  Items  or  assemblies  of 
equipment,  which  are  of  such  a  specialized 
nature  that,  without  modification  or  alter- 
ation, the  use  of  such  Items  (If  they  are  to 
be  used  separately)  or  assemblies  Is  limited 
to  testing  In  the  development  or  production 
of  particular  supplies  or  parts  thereof,  or  In 
the  performance  of  particular  services. 

"(4)  'Nonprofit  organization*  means  any 
corporation,  foundation,  trust,  or  Institution 
operated  for  scientific,  educational,  or  med- 
ical purposes,  not  organized  for  profit,  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  month  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  SPEAICER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  considered  and  reported,  with 
amendments,  Mr.  Gubser's  bill,  H.R. 
13792,  to  amend  chapter  137,  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  limit  and  to  pro- 
vide more  effective  control  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  Government  production 
equipment  by  private  contractors  under 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  certain  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  committee  unanimously  recommends 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13792  is  to  save 
money.  It  does  this  by  adding  a  new 
section  to  chapter  137,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  and  this  new  section  does 
two  things : 

First,  it  restricts  the  procurement  of 
production  equipment  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  it  to  contractors  unless 
the  furnishing  thereof  is  necessary  for 
mobilization  requirements,  or  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  Small  Business  Admln- 
mistration  to  be  necessary  to  assist  small 
businesses,  or  essential  needs  for  sup- 
plies or  services  cannot  be  met  by  any 
other  practical  means;  and 

Second,  it  authorizes  the  negotiated 
sale  of  certain  production  equipment,  to 
using  contractors,  under  terms  which  re- 
quire the  purchaser  to  maintain  the 
equipment  in  good  working  order  and 
available  for  use  on  Government  con- 
tracts on  a  priority  basis.  It  is  this  sec- 
ond effect  which  DOD  considers  most 
important. 

Comprehensive  management  studies 
conducted  by  and  for  the  DOD  have  dis- 
closed many  cases  where  Government- 
owned  equipment  is  needed  in  its  pres- 
ent location  to  meet  current  and  pro- 
jected military  requirements,  but  where 
Government  ownership  would  not  be  nec- 
essary if  the  equipment  could  be  sold  in 
a  way  which  would  insure  its  availabil- 
ity on  a  priority  basis  for  use  on  Govern- 
ment contracts.  H.R.  13792  would  permit 
such  sales. 

DOD  is  seeking  to  divest  itself,  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  of  the  owner- 
ship of  production  equipment.  This,  of 
course,  wlU  reduce  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance, ref>air,  storage,  and  other  costs. 
Contracts  for  the  sales  will  contain  con- 
ditions which  require  that,  for  a  period 
agreed  upon,  the  property,  or  its  replace- 
ment, will  be  available  for  defense  needs 
on  a  priority  basis. 

This  will  be  no  give-away  program.  The 
bill  stipulates  that  the  fair  market  value 
be  established  by  experienced  appraisers 
of  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  sale  shall  not  be  made  at  not 
less  than  fair  market  value.  If  the  fair 
market  value  cannot  be  obtained,  then 
the  Government  will  retain  the  owner- 
ship. In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  details  and  circumstances  of  the  ne- 
gotiated sales  shall  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress promptly  to  facilitate  surveillance 
of  the  program. 


It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  au- 
thority contained  in  this  bill  in  no  way 
affects  the  existing  legislation  govern- 
ing the  disposal  of  equipment  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Government.  The  present 
rule  which  requires  the  advertised  sales 
of  surplus  equipment  stands  unchanged. 
The  provisions  of  H.R.  13792  are  limited 
to  those  instances  where  the  equipment 
is  not  surplus,  but  is  essential  to  DOD 
needs  and  must  be  kept  in  its  present  lo- 
cation in  order  to  preserve  the  contrac- 
tor's production  and  service  capabilities 
as  part  of  our  mobilization  base. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
under  H.R.  13792,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  be  the  beneficiary  of  an  esti- 
mated $150  million  resulting  from  the  ne- 
gotiated sale  of  equipment.  This  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  savings  which 
would  be  achieved  by  the  Government 
through  reduced  maintenance  and  stor- 
age costs. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  note,  in  the 
committee  report,  that  there  are  four 
sunendments  to  the  bill.  Two  of  the 
amendments  correct  printing  errors.  One 
amendment  deletes  section  (c)(2)b, 
since  that  provision  is  not  required  for 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  or  the  accomplish- 
ment of  DOD's  program  to  maintain  es- 
sential industrial  capability.  The  fourth 
amendment  permits  closer  congressional 
surveillance  of  the  purchsising  and  sales 
of  production  equipment  covered  by  the 
bUl. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  unanimously  recommended  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  13792  as  amended. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton),  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  this  bill 
for  his  outstanding  work. 

The  bill  creates  a  favorable  Impact  of 
$150  million  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  It 
conforms  with  our  national  policy  of  get- 
ting the  Government  out  of  the  business 
of  owning  tools  and  equipment  by  selling 
them. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  means  of 
guaranteeing  that  if  It  should  be  needed 
In  the  immediate  future  the  machinery 
will  be  available. 

The  sale  must  be  at  fair  market  value. 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the  tax- 
payers interest  is  fully  protected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  prompts  this  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  This  will  have  a  favor- 
oble  impact  on  the  Treasury  of  $150  mil- 
lion. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  is  to  dispose,  wherever  pos- 
sible, of  Government-owTied  tooling  and 
Government-owned  equipment.  However, 
where  the  equipment  is  in  a  contractor's 
place  of  buslne.ss  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment still  wishes  to  maintain  a  hold 
on  that  equipment  for  some  time  In  the 
future  when  it  might  be  necessarj-  for  the 
national  defense  It  Is  not  possible  to  dis- 
pose of  this  by  negotiated  sale. 

The  law  now  states  that  where  the 
Government  owns  the  realty  It  is  pofislble 
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to  sell  this  equipment  by  negotiated  sale. 
However,  it  is  not  possible  where  the 
Government  does  not  own  the  realty. 

This  bill  makes  the  law  consistent  so 
that  all  Government-owned  equipment 
which  we  want  to  hold  in  the  defense 
base  can  be  sold  by  negotiated  sale.  I 
emphasize  that  it  must  be  sold  at  the  fair 
market  value  as  determined  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  this  equipment  been 
sold  in  the  past  at  less  than  the  fair  mar- 
ket value?  Is  this  what  prompts  the  leg- 
islation, that  is,  that  the  sale  of  this 
equipment  has  been  too  loosely  admin- 
istered? 

Mr.  GDBSER.  No.  This  equipment  can- 
not be  sold  today  by  negotiated  sale  even 
when  the  Government  wants  to  maintain 
a  hold  on  it  if  the  Government  deter- 
mines such  a  hold  to  be  in  the  national 
interest. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  sup- 
port of  HJl.  13972,  the  Gubser  bill, 
which  would  prescribe  conditions  under 
which  the  Armed  Forces  and  NASA  may 
acquire  production  equipment  for  the 
performance  of  the  defense  contracts 
and  negotiate  sales  of  certain  equipment 
in  the  possession  of  private  contractors. 

Contractors  and  subcontractors  who 
enter  into  agreements,  with  either  the 
Federal  Government  or  a  prime  contrac- 
tor, to  fulfill  a  Government  contract 
make  every  effort  to  carry  out  that 
agreement.  Frequently  in  contracting 
with  these  Arms,  the  Government  finds 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
contractors  duplicating  existinig  capa- 
bilities suid  resources  of  the  Government 
or  in  order  to  encourage  bidders  for  the 
work  who  might  not  wish  to  invest  tn 
the  capital  equipment  necessary  to  do  the 
Job,  it  is  more  economic  to  supply  these 
contractors  with  Government-owned 
equipment  and  material  required  to  per- 
form the  Government  contract  work. 
These  private  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors often  wind  up  with  large 
amounts  of  Government-owned  equip- 
ment In  their  facilities.  Possession  of  this 
equipment  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
however,  can  prove  economically  bur- 
densome to  many  firms,  particularly 
when  contracts  for  use  of  the  equipment 
on  Government  work  becomes  fewer  and 
further  between. 

During  the  post  several  years  when 
the  United  States  was  deeply  involved  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Federal  Government 
entered  into  numerous  such  contracts 
with  private  firms  to  provide  Govern- 
ment-owned production  equipment  in  or- 
der to  make  it  possible  to  get  production 
of  the  material  to  sustain  and  support 
our  Armed  Forces.  As  the  war  has 
wound  down,  so  too  has  the  need  for  sup- 
portive materials.  The  result  has  been  the 
Government-supplied  equipment,  which 
is  still  In  the  possession  of  the  ctm- 
tractors,  has  now  become  underutUlzed 
and  may  no  longer  even  be  needed  for 
the  war.  This  has  caused  an  economic 
drain  on  many  companies  because  of 
their  cotnmltment  to  pay  continuing  hl^ 
rentals  on  the  equipment,  and  because 
of  certain  penalty  provisions  which  ap- 


ply when  this  equipment  is  used  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  for  commercial  non- 
Government  purposes. 

An  example  of  this  problem,  which  the 
Gubser  bUl  would  help  to  eliminate,  has 
occured  in  my  own  district  in  Ohio  and 
has  convinced  me  of  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  A  company  there,  which  was 
heavily  involved  in  supplying  prime  con- 
tractors with  items  necessary  to  fulfill 
government  contracts,  was  left  with  a 
great  deal  of  Government-provided 
equipment  as  American  involvement  tn 
Southesist  Asia  decreased.  As  the  reduced 
needs  of  the  Defense  Department  became 
apparent,  the  company  began  to  divest 
itself  of  this  equipment  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  Congress.  Hie  com- 
pany has  reduced  the  Government - 
owned  equipment  it  once  needed  to  meet 
its  Government-related  contract  com- 
mitments at  the  peak  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  support  period  from  $42  million 
acquisition  cost  to  $15  million. 

In  converting  from  wartime  to  peace- 
time production,  that  company  has  spent 
over  $15  million  in  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  and  technologies 
that  will  open  new  fields  of  opportunity 
for  utilization  of  the  Government  equip- 
ment remaining  in  its  factory  which  will 
provide  peacetime  employment  for  its 
employees  formerly  producing  war  goods 
and  new  utilization  of  the  Government 
equipment  for  both  Government  and  pri- 
sate  work.  The  company  now  faces  the 
problem  of  having  reduced  the  Govem- 
oientment-provided  equipment  to  a  point 
where  further  reduction  of  this  equlp- 
oj^nt  would  cripple  its  operations  and 
leave  it  underequipped  if  it  were  asked  to 
return  to  production  of  defense  goods 
historically  in  short  supply  for  mobiliza- 
tion support  should  that  support  again 
be  needed  by  the  Government. 

The  Gubser  bill  would  allow  companies, 
such  as  the  one  In  my  district,  to  pur- 
chase at  a  fair  market  price  the  Govern- 
ment equipment  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  company  If  the  Govenmient 
determines  that  the  contractor's  facili- 
ties are  necessary  to  satisfy  current  or 
future  Government  requirements.  And, 
the  bill  would  further  require  that  equip- 
ment sold  be  maintained  on  a  priority 
basis  for  Government  contracts. 

All  in  all,  the  Gubser  biU  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  fair  solution  to  an  Increasing 
problem  of  considerable  complexity. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton),  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
HJl.  13792,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  TO 
CONDUCT  INVESTIGATION  AND 
STUDY  OF  PRICES  OF  LUMBER 
AND  PLYWOOD 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1037  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  1037 

Resolved.  That  the  Conunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing ana  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
subcommittee.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  high  price  of  lumber  and 
plywood. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  House  is 
in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  sujh  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  Hoxise  is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  un- 
der the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  htm,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
on  or  before  November  1972  the  results  of  its 
investigation  and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  Is  made  when  the  House 
is  not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  the  words  "and 
directed". 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED   6T    MR.   COLMER 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Colmer:  On 
page  1,  line  3,  where  the  words  "and  di- 
rected" were  struck,  Insert  the  word  "and 
requested". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  1037  requests  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  of  the 
high  prices  of  lumber  and  plywood.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  such  a  resolution 
in  1969.  The  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  immediately  began 
hearings  and  the  prices  of  both  lumber 
and  plywood  at  the  mills  began  decreas- 
ing. Within  a  90-day  period,  prices  of 
both  lumber  and  plywood  Were  down  to 
the  level  of  6  months  previously. 

Once  again  our  builders  are  faced  with 
exorbitant  and  unjustified  prices,  par- 
ticularly of  plywood.  Let  me  g^ve  you 
some  illustrations,  one-half-inch  sheet- 
ing plywood  last  December  3  was  $92 
per  thousand.  Today,  It  Is  $152  per  thou- 
sand. Flve-eighths-lnch  sheeting  plywood 
last  December  was  $123  per  thousEmd. 
Today  It  is  $195  per  thousand.  Both  of 
the  above  two  Items  are  extensively  used 
in  house  construction.  House  construc- 
tion this  year  Is  running  currently  over 
2.2  million  units.  This  is  a  $70  billion  in- 
dustry. 
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This  imcalled  for  increase  In  prices, 
almost  the  highest  level  in  history.  Is 
boimd  to  curtail  construction  because  Its 
pricing  is  out  of  sight  of  the  average 
American  homeowner. 

I  have  had  letters  and  telephone  calls 
from  many  dealers  throughout  the  coim- 
try  since  I  Introduced  this  resolution  a 
few  weeks  ago.  One  dealer  from  near 
Indianapolis  last  week  told  me  that  the 
ceiling  price  of  yellow  pine  boards  was 
$215  per  thousand,  with  boards  practi- 
cally impossible  to  buy.  One  of  the  larger 
yellow  pine  mills  in  the  South  had  Just 
shipped  a  shipload  of  yellow  pine  boards 
to  England  at  a  price  of  $260  per  thou- 
sand. There  is  no  celling  price  on  over- 
seas shipments. 

I  quote  below  from  a  list  of  No.  34  of 
the  M.  R.  Smith  Shingle  Co.  of  Seattle, 
Wash. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  buy 
any  quantity  of  shingles  even  at  the  above 
prices  and  many  wholesalers  are  offering  us 
even  higher  prices  for  our  shingles  but  we 
have  to  stick  to  our  celling  prices.  Since 
our  prices  are  so  much  under  the  free  mar- 
ket prices,  however,  most  of  our  customers  are 
glad  to  wait  2  or  3  days  after  the  discount 
period  to  pay  us  net.  Also  many  of  them  have 
sent  me  a  check  for  $100  to  $200  made  out  to 
the  Seattle  Opera  Assn.,  Inc.,  or  the  Seattle 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc.  You  all  have  your 
problems  too  so  I  am  not  saying  you  have  to 
do  either  of  these  things,  but  you  might  keep 
them  in  mind. 

Some  mill  manufacturers  maintain 
that  part  of  the  shortage  of  lumber  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  approximately  2  bil- 
lion feet  of  logs  are  being  exported  to 
Japan  this  year.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
however,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
these  logs  is  coming  from  Federal  timber 
holdings  and  the  vast  amount  is  being 
sold  from  privately  owned  timber. 

The  mills  in  the  Northwest  own  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  timberland  in  which  they 
have  very  little  invested.  They  are  able 
to  take  a  capital  gain  on  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber. 

The  Forest  Service  needs  to  get  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  to  harvest  more 
trees  each  year,  and  more  fimds  with 
which  to  maintain  up-to-date  tree  farm- 
ing. Modem  methods  of  cultivation  and 
fertilization  can  increase  the  growth  rate 
appreciably.  The  Forest  Service  urgently 
needs  additional  authority  and  additional 
fimds  to  keep  a  perpetual  supply  of  lum- 
ber available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  talked  with  the 
distinguished  gentleman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  Mr.  Widnall  of  New  Jersey, 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution  and 
both  have  assured  me  that  early  hearings 
will  be  held  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject shortly  after  our  return  in  Septem- 
ber. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  rise 
to  a  point  of  information.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  who  has  authored  the 
resolution  or  is  presenting  it,  wherein  it 
states  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  resolution  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  is  authorized  to  sit  wheth- 
er the  House  is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or 


has  adjourned;  would  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  reorganization  of  the  House 
and  our  rules  of  procedure,  allow  this 
committee  or  its  subcommittees  to  sit 
while  the  House  is  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman  reporting  this 
resolution  that  the  5-mlnute  rule  would 
still  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WmNAH) . 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Nebr£iska,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  in  presenting 
this  resolution  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  both  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  made  aware  during 
the  recent  period  of  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing problem  facing  us  in  our  efforts  to 
provide  housing  and  related  construction 
for  our  Nation. 

Anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  pur- 
chase— or  attempt  to  purchase — lumber 
and  plywood  during  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer has  experienced  diflBculty  in  obtain« 
Ing  these  materials,  and,  where  success- 
ful, rapidly  rising  prices  for  them. 

I  am  told  of  cases  where  plywood  is 
available  from  lumber  yards  only  for  es- 
tablished customers,  and  items  such  as 
yellow  pine  are  not  available  at  all.  So 
rapidly  have  prices  risen  in  some  In- 
stances that  a  carload  of  lumber  may  be 
shipped  to  fill  an  order  at  a  set  price  for 
one  customer;  then  during  shipment  an 
order  may  be  received  and  agreed  to  be 
filled  at  a  higher  price.  The  freight  car  is 
then  diverted  to  be  delivered  to  the  sec- 
ond customer  while  the  original  buyer  Is 
informed  that  this  order  cannot  be  filled. 

Our  committee  is  now  working  on  a 
substantial  and  complex  housing  bill. 
Our  objectives,  of  course,  are  to  provide 
a  legislative  framework  through  which 
our  housing  and  related  goals  can  be  met. 
Very  shortly  the  conference  report  on 
a  major  disaster  recovery  bill  will  come 
before  the  House.  Its  purpose  Is  to  help 
finance  the  replacement  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homes  destroyed  by  recent 
natural  disasters.  Regardless  of  all  these 
programs  there  Is  no  way  in  which  we 
can  be  successful  without  the  provision 
of  these  construction  materisils  in  ade- 
quate supply  and  at  siffordable  prices. 

I  have  reviewed  the  recent  actions  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  the  Price 
Commission,  and  I  would  like  to  describe 
these  actions  briefly  in  order  that  my 
colleagues  may  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude and  difficulty  of  solution  of  this 
lumber  and  plywood  crisis.  According  to 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  the  lumber 
and  wood  products  component  of  the 
wholesale  price  index  has  risen  more 
than  14  percent  over  the  past  year.  This 
single  item  accounted  for  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  overall  increase  in  the 
industrial  component  of  the  index.  The 
pinch  which  is  described  by  the  Cost  of 
Living  Coimcil  is  attested  to  as  well  by 
a  broad  spectrum  of  industry  newsletters 
which  I  have  reviewed.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  factors  which 
have   influenced   these   price   increases 


and  claims  of  short  supply.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  further  evidence 
that  in  recent  months  small  business  type 
established  lumber  firms  have  increased 
prices  considerably  more  rapidly  than 
those  remaining  under  controls. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  side,  the 
Cost  of  living  Council  recommended  last 
spring  that  timber  sales  by  the  Forest 
Service  be  reviewed  in  order  to  expand 
softwood  timber  availability.  As  a  result 
of  a  projected  increase  in  the  harvest  of 
salvage  timber,  an  estimated  300  million 
additional  board  feet  will  go  to  market 
by  the  end  of  1972.  The  Council  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  review  freight  car 
availability  and  other  measures  which 
might  be  taken  to  speed  the  delivery  of 
softwood  timber  and  plywood  to  their 
final  destination  points. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  late  last 
month  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil  reim- 
posed  price  and  wage  controls  on  all  man- 
ufacturing, wholesale  and  retail  busi- 
nesses with  annual  lumber  sales  of  more 
than  $100,000  per  year.  An  estimated  62,- 

000  lumber  firms  are  being  brought  back 
under  controls  by  this  action.  With  mi- 
nor exceptions,  all  lumber  sales  wlU  now 
be  subject  to  controls.  I  would  observe 
that  this  represents  the  first  time  that 
controls  have  been  reimposed  on  previ- 
ously exempt  businesses. 

This  projection  of  greater  supply  and 
general  availability  in  tandem  with  the 
return  to  price  controls  which  were  slat- 
ed to  take  effect  by  July  31  are  presently 
the  object  of  careful  scrutiny  by  the  price 
control  bodies.  Last  week  the  administra- 
tion held  hearings  in  Oregon  on  this  sub- 
ject. Although  final  results  are  not  yet 
available  this  does  represent  the  culmi- 
nation to  date  of  price  control  actions 
resulting  from  the  recognition  of  this 
serious  situation. 

I  feel  that  we  would  be  remiss  in  our 
legislative  duties  on  this  crucial  factor 
in  housing  production,  especially  at  this 
time  of  increased  need  and  demand  for 
housing.  If  the  House  failed  to  undertake 
the  proposed  investigation  of  the  high 
price  of  lumber  and  plywood.  While  I 
recognize  the  value  of  the  efforts  of  the 
economic  stabilization  machinery,  and 

1  am  hopeful  that  they  will  prove  lo 
be  successful,  there  can  be  no  substitute 
for  a  legislative  study  directed  toward 
legislative  solutions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  grave  and  fimda- 
mental  nature  of  the  problem  presented 
by  the  short  supply  and  high  prices  in 
the  lumber  and  plywood  market,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  pending 
resolution  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation on  which  we  can  base  a  legis- 
lative solution  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MAILING  OP  DRUG  SAMPLES 
FOR  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  iH.R. 
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TT^^,^*!^  l°*  amend  chapter  30  of  tlUe  39.    insure  that  the  sender  will  retain  com-     cial  and  law  enforcement  agencies 


United  States  Code,  to  permit  a  person, 
in  complete  anonymity,  to  send  sub- 
stances in  the  malls  which  they  suspect 
are  drugs  to  Government  ofiQcials  for 
analysi";.  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   12383 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrrss  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 30  of  title  39.  United  States  OxIp.  H 
amer.decl  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  to  read  as  follows: 
5  3012.  Mailing  of  drugs  for  analysis 

"(u)  Notulthstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  a  sample  cf  any  substance 
not  to  exceed  ove  o\ince  In  weight  suspected 
of  bclr.i^  a  dr\;g  may  be  mp.ilcd  by  a'lV  parent, 
guard!;',  .,  or  other  concerned  pc:-son  to  nir 
empKy  e  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  .1 
State  or  local  gc.vernment.  »\hose  orflcla! 
duties  are  comprised,  lii  v,hole  or  in  part,  of 
the  previitlon  of  drug  abusj.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  such  substance  Is  In  fact 
a  drut'. 

"(b)  An  e":  elope  in  which  a  substance  is 
mailed  under  thii.  scctlor.  may  contain  n. 
self-3'-lccted  rede  nimiber  to  in3\ire  that  tli:^ 
sender  .vlll  retain  complete  ancnymity  and 
will  por;iiit  the  sender  to  liiquire  by  tele- 
phone (f  th.?  persoi\  to  whom  it  v.-as  mailjj 
whetl'.er  the  siiCLtancc  v  hich  he  mailed  Is  i.i 
fact  a  dr'  .;,  ar.d  If  so,  the  ^en'-rlc  uam'.-  cf  f^c 
drug  a  lid  the  names  awi  address  ts  of  loci 
socUil  »:  -cl  l.r..  enforcement  apencios  tAhl'ii 
are  capable  ru.d  willing  to  assist  the  pcrscn 
who  forv  ardoci  th"  dr- 5  sample. 

"(C)  The  term  'drug',  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, hr4S  the  s.»me  meauiag  git -fn  the  terr.i 
'controlled  substaxice'  under  section  802iG' 
of  title  21. 

"(d)  The  Postal  Service  shall  precttrl'-j' 
such  rectulatlons  as  may  l>e  appropriate  to 
carry  cut  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  3'> 
of  title  5?.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow  ia^-: 
"3012.  Mailing  of  drtigs  for  analysis.". 

Sfc.  3.  Section  308(a)  of  the  Controller! 
Siibst^inces  Act  (21  U.S.C.  828(a) )  Is  amended 
by  adding-  immediately  before  the  period  a"- 
the  end  thereof  the  f'-'llowlng:  "or  e.x^eot, 
U.'tder  se?t;:.n  3012  of  title  30". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded'? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  .'^econd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


plete  anonymity,  and  will  permit  the 
sender  to  inquire  at  a  later  date  by  tele- 
phone as  to  whether  the  substance  which 
he  mailed  is  in  fact  a  drug.  If  the  sub- 
stance is  a  drug,  he  will  be  adtlsed  of 
the  generic  name  of  the  drug  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  local  social  and 
law  enforcement  agencies  which  are 
capable  nnd  willing  to  assist  the  person 
who  forwarded  tiie  drug  sample. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  additional  cost 
involved  in  th  s  legislation  and  I  am 
convinced  fhat  it  will  add  one  more  tool 
to  be  used  in  »he  ight  against  drug  abuse. 

Many  pa --■its  are  finding  substances 
in  their  hcnics  or  in  the  personal  posses- 
sions 01  their  ( hildren  v/hich  they  sus- 
pect may  bt  dangerous  drugs  or  narcot- 
ics. It  is  ir.  '•':■'. ..nt  at  this  stage  that 
the  parent  it.rn  ivrt  what  the  substance 
is,  whether  it  is  hi .  ct  dangerous  or  not. 
so  that  a  meanirgiu'  confrontation  and 
decision  can  be  in^de. 

Many  parents  are  reluctant  or  afraid 
to  go  to  the  logical  sovco.  a  local  law  en- 
forcement ppency.  for  ;.n  analysis  of  the 
substance.  Moreover,  most  parents  are 
convinced  that  there  is  no  lot'ical  way  to 
mail  a  suspected  substance  to  the  local 
officials  and  obtain  a  report  of  the  analy- 
.sis  without  subjecting  their  child  to  ar- 
rest. 

We  were  toM  by  representatives  of  the 
Postal  Service  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  no  provision  of  law  which,  of  it  - 
ov;n  force,  prohibits  the  mai'inr  of  drups. 
The  comorehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C. 
843 (b»)  prohibits  the  use  of  any  com- 
munication facility,  including  the  U.S. 
mails,  to  commit  or  facllita^^e  the  com- 
niLssion  of  an  act  constituting  a  felony 
under  the  1970  act.  One  such  felony  is 
the  knowing  or  intentional  unauthorized 
distribution  of  certain  drugs. 

Also,  section  1718  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  prohibits  the  mailing  of 
poisons  and  materials  which  may  kill  or 
Injure  another,  and  authorizes  the  Post- 
ma'.ter  General  to  limit  the  transmis.sion 
of  poisonous  drugs  and  medicines. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  .statutes 
declaring  drugs  nonmailable  require  an 
clement  of  knowledge  to  involve  the 
criminal  sanctions,  the  Postal  Service 
takes  the  position  that  regulations 
could  be  Issued  under  existing  law  to  per- 
mit the  mailing  to  law  enforcement 
r.gencles  for  analysis  of  a  substance 
Mr.  Speaker,  I. spon.sored  H.R.  12383  in  vhich  is  merely  suspected  of  being  a 
order  to  remove  one  more  obstacle  in  our     drug. 


en- 


constant  fight  against  drug  abuse.  This 
legislation  will  open  us  one  more  avtnue 
of  communication — the  U.S.  maiLs — be- 
tv  ten  concerned  parents  and  local  social 
and  law  enforcrment  agencies  erra-^ed 
in  dr'jg  abuse  prevention. 

H.R.  12383  specifically  authorizes  a 
sample  of  any  substance,  not  exceeding 
1  ounce  in  weight,  suspected  of  being  a 


While  conceivably  the  Postal  Service 
rould  correct  the  difficulty  under  existing 
law,  nevertheless,  such  action  has  not 
'^een  taken  and  this  legislation  uill  make 
it  abundantly  ctear  that  the  suspected 
substance  may  be  sent  through  the  malls 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  anaH-sis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  quite  some  time  I 
have  been  concerned,  bcth  as  a  narcnt 


gaged  in  drug  abuse  prevention. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  social  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  willing  and  eager  to  help  par- 
ents .seeking  to  intercent  the  path  to 
drug  addiction  among  minors. 

I  discussed  this  drug  problem  late  last 
year  with  the  local  law  enforcement  peo- 
ple in  my  di.strict.  One  in  particular, 
Michael  A.  Amico,  sheriff  of  Erie  Coun- 
ty, who  has  had  over  15  years  serv- 
ice of  law  enforcement  in  fighting  drug 
abuse,  was  especiallv  helpful. 

During  hearings  held  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inve.stigatlons  in  Buffrtlo.  N.Y., 
Sheriff  Amico  testified  that  there  are 
two  major  n venues  that  we  can  and 
must  take.  The  first  is  the  unrelenting 
enforcement  of  drug  abuse  lav.'s.  The 
second  is  ths  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  the  opening  of  the  lines  of 
communication  between  parents,  abus- 
ers and  potential  nbu~ers,  and  our  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  gx  1  of  opening 
lines  of  communication  that  this  legis- 
lation will  facilitate.  Whnt  in  effect  will 
inr<iling  accomplv'^h? 

We  are  looking  for  cooper?  tion  from 
parents.  We  are  trying  to  overcome  the 
implied  threat  of  arrest  or  exposure 
shouM  parents  bring  suspected  illegal 
drugs  to  a  police  station.  Sheriff  Amico 
stated  that  in  snit^^  of  repented  assur- 
ances to  parents  in  his  ?rea  th?t  they 
have  no  fear  of  arrest  to  themselves  or 
their  children  if  they  bring  .substances  in 
for  analysis  and  verification,  most  par- 
ents still  have  the  fear  of  arrest  and  re- 
fuse to  confide  in  the  police. 

This  legislation  will  effectively  remove 
any  apprehension  by  the  parent  In  at 
least  taking  tha*  first  step,  thnt  very  im- 
portant step,  which  Is  the  identification 
of  the  unknown  substance  which  is  sus- 
pected of  being  a  drug* 

I  would  like  to  reecho  Sheriff  Amico's 
statement  thnt  the-  :^  is  absolutely  no 
basis  for  anyone  to  fear  arrest  in  '^ca^ 
nection  with  the  procedure  that  would  be 
est:;blished  under  this  legislation.  First 
of  all,  the  sender  would  have  ccmr^lcte 
anonymity.  There  is  no  possible  way  of 
the  local  law  enforcement  officials  as- 
certaining the  Identity  of  the  inquirer 
unless  the  inquirer  chooses  to  Identify 
himself.  Second,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Postal  Service  officials  during  the  testi- 
mony en  the  bill,  the  criminal  laws  in- 
volved require  an  element  of  knowledge 
in  order  to  invoke  the  criminal  sanctions. 
It  seems  cle-'r  under  these  conditions 
that  an  individual  could  not  be  success- 
fully pro.secuted  for  mailing  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  analy.sls  a  sub- 
stance which  he  merely  suspected  of  be- 
ing a  drug. 

Mr.  Spenker,  I  urge  the  favorable  vote 
today  on  H.R.  12383. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 


drug,  to  be  maUed  by  any  parent  to  an     and  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  with  the     the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 


employee  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
a  State  or  local  government  engaged  In 
drug  abuse  prevention,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  substance  Is  in  fact  a 
drug. 
The  legislation  provides  that  the  sub- 


Tlarming  increase  in  the  ase  of  drugs 
by  our  teenagers. 

Unfortunately,  most  parents  do  not 
know  where  to  turn  when  they  first  learn 
that  a  drug  problem  may  exist  velthin 
their  own  homes.  Most  of  as  have  an 


stance  may  be  mailed  In  an  envelope     inherent  hesitancy  to  con^^ult  the  logi 
containing  a  self -selected  code  number  to    cal  authoritctive  source— the  local  so- 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dm-sKi) 
has  adequately  explained  the  bill. 

I  support  the  legislation  and  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
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the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DuLSKi)  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  a  member  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sat 
In  on  many  of  these  hearings.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  has  been  very 
much  interested  in  trying  to  provide  this 
additional  vehicle  to  allow  parents  and 
others  to  have  a  way  to  determine 
whether  harmful  drug  substances  are,  in 
fact,  being  used. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  New  York  satis- 
fied that  the  bill,  as  it  is  now  before  the 
House,  has  included  the  preventative 
measures  that  were  indicated  as  needed 
by  the  sheriff  of  L?s  Angeles  Count}-  and 
the  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles and  others  who  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  this  system  which  is  being  estib- 
llshed  in  this  legislation  does  not  provide 
a  method  for  major  drug  pushers  to  mis- 
use this  system? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  In  my  opinion  the  re- 
ported bill  does  provide  those  safeguards. 
I  think  we  have  put  all  the  safeguards 
Into  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Could  the  gentle- 
man explain  how  the  original  legislation 
was  altered  to  prevent  the  kii  c!  of  prob- 
lems that  were  suggested  by  th°  chief  f  " 
poUce  of  Los  Angeles  and  a^so  the  ^h^'.iff " 

Mr.  DULSKI.  As  the  gentleman  recalls, 
the  introduced  bill  contained  no  limita- 
tion on  the  quantity  of  the  substance  to 
be  mailed.  The  reported  bill  pennits  only 
the  mailing  of  a  sample  not  to  exceed 
1  ounce. 

On  page  3,  line  4:  of  the  reported  bill 
the  language  is  as  follows: 

"Notwithstandinc  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  a  sample  of  any  substance  not 
to  e.Kceed  one  ounce  in  wei-'ht  suspected  of 
being  ft  drug  may  be  mailed  by  any  parent," 

I  think  this  language  takes  into  ac- 
coimt  fully  what  the  gentleman  has 
spoken  about. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation. 

Is  the  gentleman  also  convinced  now 
that  the  legislation  has  so  been  tightened 
that  the  various  research  faciUties  that 
would  be  u.=:ed  to  examine  these  sub- 
stances that  are  mailed  in  to  law  enforce- 
ment facilities  will  not  be  used  as  mis- 
used as  a  "free  sen'ice"  for  individual 
drug  pushers  who  are  trying  to  con- 
vince so-called  clients  that  they  have 
the  best  dope  substance  in  town,  so  to 
speak?  Is  the  gentleman  convinced? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Very  definitely.  I  think 
by  the  provisions  we  put  in  the  reported 
bill  overcomes  this  possibility.  Only  the 
generic  name  of  the  drug  will  be  revealed. 
Subsection  (b)  of  the  new  section  reads 
as  follows: 

(b)  An  envelope  In  which  a  substance  Is 
mailed  under  this  section  may  contain  a  self- 
selected  cofie  number  to  insure  that  the 
sender  will  retain  complete  anonymity  and 
will  permit  the  sender  to  inquire  by  tele- 
phone of  the  person  to  whom  It  was  mailed 
whether  the  substance  which  he  mailed  is  in 
fact  a  drug,  and  if  so,  the  generic  name  of 
the  drug  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
local  social  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
which  are  capable  and  willing  to  assist  the 
person  who  forwarded  the  drug  sample. 


I  think  that  puts  another  protection 
in  the  bUl. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  highly  unlikely  and  impossible 
then  for  a  drug  pusher  to  try  to  encour- 
age his  clientele  to  use  this  system  in- 
correctly to  convince  his  users  that  he 
has  a  higher  degree  of  narcotics  to  sell 
and  that  he  can  test  it  for  himself.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  and  I  am  satisfied  with  the  language 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  12383.  a  bill  to  allow 
a  person  to  mail,  in  complet.,  anonymity, 
a  substance  suspected  of  being  a  drug  to 
Government  officials  for  analysis  pur- 
poses. 

In  the  recent  past,  drugs  have  become 
a  common  household  word.  No  matter 
where  we  live,  large  or  small  community, 
no  matter  our  social  standing,  no  matter 
if  we  are  affluent  or  poor,  no  matter  if  we 
are  educated  or  not  educated,  drugs  have 
managed  to  infiltrate  every  rank.  Drugs 
just  do  not  discriminate. 

Tlaere  are  massive  efforts  now  on  every 
level  of  government  to  attack  this  criti- 
cal problem,  and  that  is  good.  What  this 
legislation  purports  to  do  is  to  give  par- 
ents and  concerned  people  an  additional 
tool  to  prevent  and  stop  drug  addiction 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

In  many  communities  throughout  the 
United  States,  drug  analysis  programs 
are  in  effect,  and  are  effective.  For  these 
communities.  H.R.  12383  will  supplement 
their  programs. 

Hopefully,  this  bill  will  reach  out  to 
those  parents  and  children  who  are  sus- 
picious of  law  enforcement  officials,  for 
whatever  reason,  and  give  them  an  op- 
portimity  to  anonymously  imil  suspected 
substances  to  Government  officials  for 
analysis.  It  is  not  important  why  these 
people  have  not  or  will  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  present  means  to  have  a  sus- 
pected substance  analyzed.  What  is  im- 
portant is  what  we.  the  Congress,  afford 
the  communities  and,  of  course,  parents 
and  children,  another  means  to  help 
themselves  fight  a  destructive  foe.  which 
has  claimed  too  many  lives  already. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good  legislation.  It 
will,  I  believe,  be  used  and  will  be  of  help 
to  many  people. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  12383  with 
amendments  was  reported  unanimously 
in  my  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Facilities 
and  Mail  and  in  the  full  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  by  Members  of 
both  parties. 

Extensive  hearings  on  this  bill  dem- 
onstrated that  the  bill  is  necessary  be- 
cause it  will  clarify  the  law,  in  that  it 
will  positively  provide  an  exemption  in 
title  39  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
the  mailing  of  samples  of  narcotics  for 
testing  by  Government  agencies. 

The  purpose  of  such  testing  in  many 
voluntary  local  government  programs  Is 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  substance 
.  is  a  dangerous  drug  and  what  its  type  is, 
while  providing  anonymity  to  the  sender. 
This  is  done  by  identifying  a  specific 
sample  by  number.  An  anonymous  tele- 
phone inquiry  is  sufficient  to  obtain  the 


results.  While  this  program  has  b<?en  of 
great  aid  to  parents  and  others,  it  can- 
not develop  fully  until  a  means  is  foimd 
for  the  mailing  of  such  samples,  since 
the  personal  delivery  of  such  samples 
breaks  down  the  anonymity  of  persons 
participating. 

It  is  true  that  prosecution  under  Fed- 
eral legislation  has  to  be  based  on  the 
intent  to  commit  a  felony,  and  that 
prosecutions  for  the  mailing  of  samples 
would  probably  nevo?-  be  brought .  It  is 
also  true  that  this  interpretation  is  based 
on  an  inference.  Tlierefore,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  state  positively  in  the  law  that 
the  mailins  of  samples  of  suspected  nar- 
cotics to  Government  asfncies  for  test- 
ing is  within  the  lav,  and  not  a  \iolation 
of  the  postal  statutes. 

We  seek  to  make  the  unclear,  clear.  We 
believe  that  this  legislation  ohculd  be 
enacted  because  voluntary  testing  pro- 
grams depend  on  public  trust.  This  bill 
will  aid  that  trust  and  protect  the  ano- 
nymity of  those  participating. 

On  behalf  of  the  mcmtership  of  my 
subcommittee.  I  uigc  the  House  to  enact 
this  legislation  introduced  by  our  -^reat 
chairman.  'Jie  Honorabl:  TirADPEvs  J. 
DuLSKi.  I  congratulate  him  on  ths  au- 
thorship of  thi.>  leglshition. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  12383,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  nnd  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 


Mr 
unanimous 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


consent   that   all 


ask 
Members 


have  5  legi.slative  days  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill,  H.R.  12383. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONCERNING  THE  WAl^  POWERS  OF 
CONGRESS    AND    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  2956  >  to  make  rules  governing  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  as  amended. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  2956 

Be  it  enacted  ty  thr  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Concress  reaffirms  Its  powers  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  declare  war.  The  Congress  recog- 
nizes that  the  President  In  certain  extraor- 
dlnan,'  and  emergency  circumstances  has 
the  authority  to  defend  the  United  States 
and  Its  citizens  without  specific  prior  author- 
ization by  the  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  appropriate  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  before  involving  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  armed 
conflict,  and  should  continue  such  consulta- 
tion periodically  during  such  armed  conflict. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  In  which  the  President 
without  specific  prior  authorization  by  the 
Congress — 
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Sac.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  Is  intended  to 
alter  the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
Congress  or  of  the  President,  or  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  treaties. 

(1)  commits  United  States  military  forces 
to  armed  conflict; 

(2)  commits  military  forces  equipped  for 
combat  to  the  territory,  airspace,  or  waters 
of  a  foreign  nation,  except  for  deployments 
which  relate  solely  to  supply,  repair,  or  train- 
ing of  United  States  forces,  or  for  humani- 
tarian or  other  peaceful  purposes;   or 

(3)  substantially  enlarges  military  forces 
already  located  in  a  foreign  nation; 

the  President  shall  submit  promptly  to  the 
^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  report,  in 
writing,  setting  forth — 

(A)  the  circumstances  necessitating  his 
action; 

(B)  the  constitutional,  legislative,  and 
treaty  provisions  under  the  authority  of 
which  he  took  such  action,  together  with 
his  reasons  for  not  seeking  specific  prior 
congressional  authorization; 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  of  activities;  and 

(D)  such  other  information  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  useful  to  the  Congress  in 
the  fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  committing  the  Na- 
tion to  war  and  to  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  abroad. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
manded a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  2956  as  amended  is 
identical  to  legislation  on  war  powers — 
House  Joint  Resolution  1 — which  was 
passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  by 
the  House  without  recorded  dissent  on 
August  2,  1971.  Similar  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  House  in  the  91st  Congress. 

It  is  being  brought  before  the  House 
again  today  in  order  to  permit  the  House 
to  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
war  powers  legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  parlia- 
mentary difficulties  which  require  repas- 
sage  of  legislation  which  the  House  ap- 
proved more  than  1  year  ago  originated 
in  the  other  body. 

The  Senate  failed  to  act  on  the  House- 
passed  war  powers  measure  which  was 
before  it  and,  instead,  passed  out  its  own 
bill.  Subsequently  it  was  unable  to  get 
the  unanimous  consent  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute the  House  resolution  number  for 
Its  own. 

Thus,  an  impasse  was  created  in  which 
both  bodies  had  approved  war  powers 
legislation  but  had  no  way  of  getting 
them  to  conference  unless  one  house  re- 
passed its  proposal  as  an  amendment  to 
the  other's  legislation. 

Since  the  problems  originated  in  the 
other  body,  we  waited  for  its  Members  to 
iron  them  out.  It  is  now  clear,  however, 
that  the  Senate  will  not  be  able  to  act 
and  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  chance 
for  war  powers  legislation  this  session, 
the  House  must  take  the  initiative. 

For  that  reason,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  called  up  the  Senate- 
passed  war  powers  measure,  S.  2956,  and 
amended  it  by  striking  out  the  entire 
text  of  that  bill  and  inserting  the  text 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1. 

When  the  House  today  passes  S.  2956 
as  amended,  it  will  in  effect  be  insuring 
that   the   legislation   it   approved   last 


August  as  House  Joint  Resolution  1  will 
go  to  conference  with  the  Senate-passed 
war  powers  proposal. 

Thus,  the  action  which  the  House  is 
being  asked  to  take  today  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  technical  procedure  rather 
that  a  vote  on  the  substantive  issues  in- 
volved. 

I  believe  that  this  body  has  made  its 
position  clear  by  Its  two  previous  votes 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  concept 
now  embodied  in  S.  2956  as  amended. 

I  also  believe  that  the  members  of  this 
body  want  effective,  responsible,  consti- 
tutional war  powers  legislation  to  be  part 
of  the  record  of  this  92d  Congress. 

Such  legislation  may  be  possible  if  the 
House  and  Senate  proposals  are  per- 
mitted to  go  to  conference. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  two  proposals  can  be  recon- 
ciled. If  I  did  not  believe  that  they  can 
be  reconciled,  I  would  not  be  seeking  a 
House-Senate  Conference. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  Senate 
toward  this  issue  has  been  considerably 
different  than  that  of  the  House,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  expressed  my  misgivings 
about  the  Senate  measure — both  on  con- 
stitutional and  practical  grounds. 

Despite  differences,  there  is  room  for 
compromise  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  war  powers  legislation.  A 
conference  bill  is  possible  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  both  houses  of  Congress. 

Moreover,  I  believe  a  compromise  is 
possible  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
President  so  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
sign  the  legislation  into  law — or  at  least 
permit  it  to  become  law  by  withholding 
his  veto. 

Perhaps  such  an  outcome  is  too  opti- 
mistic, but  we  shall  never  know  unless 
an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the 
House  and  Senate  proposals  In  a  confer- 
ence. 

Because  the  text  of  this  biU  has  twice 
before  been  approved  by  large  majorities 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  I  have 
not  dwelled  on  the  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation. The  committee  report  contains 
a  sectlon-by-section  analysis  of  the  meas- 
ure which  should  answer  questions  about 
the  scope  of  the  bill. 

In  the  interests  of  conserving  time, 
I  shall  conclude  by  urging  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  suspend  the  rules  of  the 
House  and  approve  this  bill. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  ZXTENS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  very  true  that  the 
Senate  bill  on  war  powers  goes  well 
beyond  the  House  measure,  but  it  Is  also 
true  that  some  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  are  very  similar  to  those  encom- 
passed by  the  House  bill.  I  certainly 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  there  is  a  broad  area  of  agree- 
ment here  which  should  make  possible 
agreement  in  conference. 

I  am  very  distressed  that  the  confer- 
ence has  not  occurred  as  yet,  but  I  think 
we  all  can  be  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  for  per- 
severing in  the  legislative  imderbrush 
trying  to  get  this  bill  to  conference. 


It  represents  a  very  important  initia- 
tive which  if  enacted  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  would  be  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic  that  a  for- 
mal relationship  has  existed  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  in 
this  vital  area  of  war  powers. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell)  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  have  both  labored 
long  and  hard  on  this  measure.  I  hope 
their  efforts  will«come  to  fruition. 

Mr.  ZABIXXJKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Fascell)  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FiNDLEY)  who  have  worked  very 
diligently  to  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
floor.  I  think  we  must  make  the  effort  to 
seek  a  compromise  and  I  support  S.  2956, 
as  amended  to  include  the  language  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1,  which  I  origi- 
nally cosponsored  and  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  August  of 
1971. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  vitally  important 
that  final  action  be  taken  during  this 
Congress  on  legislation  designed  to  re- 
afiOrm  the  constitutional  authority  of 
Congress  to  declare  war.  House  approval 
of  Senate -passed  S.  2956,  as  reported  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  will  al- 
low the  issue  to  be  considered  In  confer- 
ence, and  put  us  one  step  closer  to  final 
positive  action  this  year. 

There  is  no  issue  of  greater  Impor- 
tance and  significance  than  the  power  to 
declare  war,  to  commit  U.S.  troops  to 
combat,  to  maintain  our  Nation's  secu- 
rity, and  to  work  for  world  peace. 

Our  experience  in  the  last  several 
years  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  particularly 
in  the  Cambodian  incursion,  has  clearly 
pointed  to  the  need  for  a  reappraisal  of 
the  war  powers  of  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive. The  Congress  must  take  steps 
to  establish  a  working  relationship  with 
the  Executive  to  insure: 

That  American  soldiers  will  never  die 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary; 

That  this  Nation  will  never  again  go 
to  war  bit  by  bit  with  a  minimum  of  con- 
sideration; and 

That  if  we  must  ever  go  to  war  again, 
it  will  be  only  with  the  deep  and  wide- 
spread understanding  and  support  of  the 
American  people. 

I  strongly  urge  the  House  to  approve 
the  pending  bill  so  that  consideration  of 
this  vital  issue  may  proceed. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wonder,  first  of  all.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  could  comment  on  the 
significance  of  the  wording  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  House  Joint  Resolution  1  but 
which  has  been  questioned  by  some  as 
possibly  committing  the  Congress  to  the 
proposition  that  the  President  has  au- 
thority to  carry  on  the  present  hostilities 
in  Indochina. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  President  has  the  Inherent  pow- 
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ers  of  safeguarding  our  Nation.  The  Con- 
gress in  this  resolution  recognizes  these 
powers.  We  state  that  under  certain  ex- 
traordinary and  emergency  circum- 
stances the  President  has  the  authority 
to  defend  the  United  States  and  its  citi- 
zens without  specific  authorization  by 
the  Congress.  But  there  are  other  in- 
stances where  the  President  may  decide 
to  commit  our  troops.  Then,  imder  this 
legislation,  he  should  consult  with  the 
Congress.  And  after  he  does  commit  the 
troops  he  must  explain  the  reasons  why 
and  report  the  extent  to  which  the  trocHW 
are  being  committed  in  a  foreign  land. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Would  it  be  correct  to 
say  that  this  language  is  not  Intended  to 
approve  or  disapprove  any  particular  use 
of  force  that  may  be  used  by  the 
President? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  Is  very  true. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. .  x^  i. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  title  of  this  bill  does  differ  from  the 
title  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1.  The 
title  of  this  bill  reads : 

To  make  rules  governing  the  iise  of  the 
Armed  Itorces  of  the  United  States  In  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress. 

Does  the  gentleman,  feel  that  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  does  In  fact  make  rules  gov- 
erning the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  in  the  committee  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  not  only  struck 
everything  after  the  enacting  clause  but 
also  amended  the  title,  so  that  the  titie 
of  the  Senate  version  is  stricken.  On 
page  11  of  the  bill,  if  the  gentieman  will 
refer  to  It,  it  says  we  amend  the  titie  so 
as  to  read: 

An  act  concerning  the  war  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President. 

So  the  title  is  amended  by  our  action. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

If  I  might  make  one  final  comment, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  go  further  than  this  biU 
does  in  terms  of  possible  congressional 
restraint  on  the  President's  war  powers 
and  I  hope  that  the  conference  in  con- 
slderin«r  the  two  measures  will  consider 
the  proposals  I  have  submitted  to  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  to  the 
House  providing  for  a  very  simple  pro- 
cedure for  action  by  either  House  in  dis- 
approving the  use  of  Armed  Forces  over- 
seas by  the  President.  I  think  it  would 
be  within  the  power  of  the  conference 
committee  to  agree  on  that  procedure, 
and  I  hope  some  compromise  will  l>e 
reached  that  would  go  beyond  the  simple 
reporting  requirements  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  confident  that 
the  conferees  will  give  full  consideration 
to  all  proposals.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  now  what  the  conference  will  final- 
ly £igree  upon. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  understand.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  re- 
gret that  we  are  considering  this  very 
grave  legislation  about  the  war  powers 
of  the  President  on  a  suspension  of  the 
rules,  which  is  a  fast  process  to  di^xise 
of  less  consequential  business.  On  the 
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contrary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  powers  of 
the  President  are  a  prime  concern  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  Congress,  and  should 
entail  the  most  exhaustive  examination 
and  debate. 

The  bill  S.  2956,  which  is  brought  be- 
fore us  for  passage  today,  is  a  very  lame 
and  feeble  proposal.  It  is  a  nail  in  the 
coflSn  of  congressional  strength,  and  a 
device  for  elevating  the  power  of  the 

The  original  S.  2956,  as  offered  in  the 
other  body,  contemplates  that  actions 
by  the  President  of  a  military  type  would 
be  initiated  "only— to  repel  an  armed 
attack  upon  the  United  States"  or  "to  re- 
pel an  armed  attack  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  located  outside  of 
the  United  States",  or  "to  protect  while 
evacuating  citizens  and  nationals  of  the 
United  States— threat  to  the  lives  of 
such  citizens  and  nationals."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  present  House  version 
of  S.  2956  that  confronts  us  today,  does 
not  involve  the  granting  of  war  powers 
to  the  President  in  such  defensive  con- 
ditions. Instead  it  relates  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  Congress  in  cases  that  are  not 
defensive,  but  which  commit  U.S.  mili- 
tary forces  to  "armed  conflict"  and  to 
military  activity  in  a  "foreign  nation." 
In  other  words,  this  House  version  of  the 
legislation  openly  contemplates  U.S. 
overseas  involvement  where  the  United 
States  could  be  just  as  easily  regarded 
as  an  aggressor,  as  not. 

Moreover,  the  present  House  version  of 
S.  2956  establishes  no  date  or  time  limit, 
as  the  original  version  of  the  other  body 
did,  when  the  President  is  obliged  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  about  the  military 
actions  that  he  has  directed  the  Armed 
Forces  to  perform.  This  present  House 
version  of  the  legislation  would  be 
another  abdication  of  the  Congress  from 
its  constitutional  assignment  as  a  co- 
ordinating branch  of  the  (jovemment, 
an  abdication  wrawjed  in  words  that  lend 
the  appearance  of  congressional  power, 
but  let  go  the  substance  of  that  power. 
After  this  legislation,  I  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  all  naval  ships  of  the  United 
States  be  designated  no  longer  by  the 
prefix  "USS",  but  by  the  prefix  "POS" 
meaning  "President's  Own  Ship,"  to 
signify  that  our  military  services  are  no 
longer  democratically  controlled,  but  are 
now,  as  in  European  days  of  yore,  the 
personal  instrumentallttes  of  the  mon- 
arch. .  ,  ^ 
The  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Just 
another  example  of  the  rapid  process  of 
erosion  of  congressional  power  that  is 
evermore  rapidly  degrading  this  legisla- 
tive body. 

We  saw  it  happen  last  week  on  the 
Foreign  Air  bill  when  this  House  re- 
fused to  set  a  date  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. I  deplore  that  action,  in  part  be- 
cause the  date  was  not  set,  but  also 
because  the  Congress,  by  striking  out 
section  13  of  the  aid  bill,  refused  to  take 
any  cognizance  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
liiat  war,  as  you  know,  is  the  chief  issue 
of  major  distress  and  concern  in  our 
country  today.  In  our  precipitate  col- 
laboration with  the  Executive  in  the 
transfer  of  the  major  constitutional 
powers  to  the  Executive,  this  body  washed 
its  hands  of  the  people's  principal  trial. 
Now,  by  passing  the  bUl  S.  2956,  we  are 


washing  our  hands  again  of  the  devices 
of  our  art  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
trustfully  laid  in  our  hands  nearly  200 
years  ago. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  ft>eaker.  Senate 
bill  2956,  which  is  on  the  calendar  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  today,  is,  or 
rather  was,  in  its  original  form,  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senatoi 
jAviTS  of  New  York.  It  seeks  to  specify 
and  to  clearly  restrict  the  situations  in 
which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  employ  American  Armed 
Fy)rce8  in  combat  situations  without 
prior  specific  consent  of  the  Congress, 
and  then  require  that  any  such  employ- 
ment, even  in  these  limited  cases,  shall 
end  within  30  days  imless  Congress  spe- 
cifically authorizes  its  continuance. 

I  could  not  support  legislation  of  that 
character.  I  believe  in  the  President  con- 
sulting Congress  before  commencing 
hostilities,  whenever  it  is  at  all  possible, 
and  I  approve  of  his  making  a  prompt 
report  to  the  Congress  of  any  action 
taken.  It  Is  possible  that  even  a  measure 
somewhat  broader  than  this  may  be 
feasible  if  very  carefully  considered.  It 
is  impossible,  however,  to  foresee  all  cir- 
cumstances and  I  could  not  agree  to  any 
ironclad  and  inimitable  30-day  provi- 
sion binding  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  even  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency or  possible  attack  on  this  Nation, 
where  perhaps  some  future  Congress 
might,  for  some  reason  now  unforeseen, 
fall  or  refuse  to  act. 

This  issue  does  not  arise  today  because 
S.  2956  in  its  original  form  is  not  before 
us.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  stricken  the  text  of  the  Senate  biU 
and  has  substituted  the  very  different 
and  far  less  radical  text  of  the  House 
bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  1,  which  we 
passed  earlier,  on  August  2,  1971.  The 
idea,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is  to  attempt  to 
bring  the  Senate  to  conference. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  1  was 
before  the  House  on  August  2.  I  had  a 
colloquy  with  the  gentieman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  FiNDLEV)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  in 
which  we  established  that  House  Joint 
Resolution  1.  the  provisions  of  which 
are  now  inserted  under  S.  2956,  would 
not  in  any  way  restrict  or  limit  the  con- 
stitutional power  or  the  historic  prac- 
tice of  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  field  of 
exercising  of  war  powers,  and  further, 
that  the  requirements  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1,  respecting  reporting  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress,  could  be  sat- 
isfied in  a  variety  of  formal  or  hif ormal 
ways.  These  imderstandings,  of  course. 
still  operate  and  this  legislative  history 
still  applies  to  the  present  identical  text 
which  has  now  been  inserted  in  S.  2956. 
and  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  make  no 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
present  measure  today  under  suspension 
of  the  rules — a  procedure  which  would 
be  imthinkable  if  we  were  considering 
the  Javlts  bill  or  any  comparable  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2956.  a  measure  intended  to 
help  reclaim  for  the  Congress  Its  consti- 
tutional power  to  wage  war.  In  May. 
1971,  I  Introduced  legislation  of  like  In- 
tent which  drew  the  cosponsorship  of  56 
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of  my  colleagiies.  While  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced was,  in  my  opinion  a  much  stronger 
approach,  I  shall  nevertheless  support 
this  bill  which  makes  some  reclamation. 

This  bill  does  not  chart  a  course  for 
our  Involvement  In  Vietnam  but  rather 
to  sound  a  charge  for  unity  in  a  nation 
divided.  Certainly  the  need  for  American 
solidarity  was  never  greater  than  It  is 
today.  Our  Nation  totters  on  the  brink 
of  despair  in  its  efforts  to  imderstand 
America's  Involvement  on  another  soil 
10,000  miles  away  in  a  war  we  have  never 
chosen  to  win. 

Our  youth  are  frustrated  from  battle 
stagnation  and  some  have  even  turned  to 
the  fantasy  of  drugs.  Thousands  of 
mothers  have  cried  in  despair  at  the 
burial  of  their  sons,  lost  to  battles  they 
were  not  permitted  to  win. 

Letters  have  poured  into  my  office  re- 
vealing the  angmshed  scars  this  war  is 
leaving  on  our  people.  Too  many  young 
people  regard  our  democratic  process 
with  skepticism  and  oiu-  military  system 
has  suffered  tremendously  in  both  pres- 
tige and  morale.  Our  people  ache  to  see 
this  matter  settled.  Too  many  of  our 
comrades  live  among  us  as  maimed  and 
disfigured  reminders  of  the  horrible  sac- 
rifices of  war. 

I  feel  most  profoimdly  that  if  Congress 
had  either  declared  or  refused  to  allow 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  at  its  out- 
set, a  clear  cut  attitude  would  have  been 
established  and  the  national  hurt  of  our 
people  avoided. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  Constitution 
is  a  living  dociunent.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  must  activate  its  re- 
repsonsibilities  under  article  I,  section 
2  which  states  that  the  Congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  declare  war,  and  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
executing  those  powers. 

This  resolution  on  which  we  vote  to- 
day in  no  way  alters  the  President's 
power  to  initially  engage  our  forces  and 
repel  a  sudden  attack  or  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  and  property.  It  does  require 
the  President  to  notify  the  Congress 
promptly  of  his  actions  and  his  reasons 
for  committing  troops. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  re- 
alized that  the  President,  imder  certain 
circumstances,  might  have  to  take  de- 
fensive action  to  repel  and  subdue  a  sud- 
den attack  on  this  great  Nation.  But  that 
was  the  extent  of  the  war  making  power 
they  were  willing  for  the  President  to 
exercise. 

This  was  made  quite  clear  in  a  letter 
from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  James  Madi- 
son in  1789  in  which  Jefferson  wrote: 

We  have  already  given  In  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  dog  of  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  flxHn 
the  executive  to  the  legislative  body,  fnxn 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 
pay. 

The  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world  today.  But  this  is  not  so  be- 
cause our  citizens  are  anxious  that  we 
take  the  lead  in  military  battles.  The 
mantle  of  leadership  has  been  placed 
upon  our  shoulders — not  by  any  nation — 
but  by  destiny  and  circumstance — by  the 
sheer  fact  of  our  physical  and  economic 
strength,  and  by  our  role  as  the  only  real 
counter  to  the  forces  of  Commimism  in 


the  world  today.  If  events  in  Indochina 
have  taught  us  to  better  fufflll  that  role, 
then  it  is  not  a  wholly  dark  story.  While 
this  resolution  in  no  way  affects  our  pres- 
ent involvement,  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
must  be  heeded  and  prevented  in  the 
future. 

Will  we  take  a  good  step  today  for 
unity  tomorrow?  We  must  do  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
the  power  to  assure  the  American  people 
that  never  again  will  we  allow  a  situation 
like  Vietnam  to  occur.  We  can  begin  to 
unify  this  Nation  for  the  futiu-e  by  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  thereby  as- 
suring our  people  that  we  will  totally  up- 
hold the  Constitution.  Let  us  play  the 
part  our  forefathers  intended  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  war  making  power. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  Sen- 
ate bill  S.  2956  which  is  before  us  here 
today  and  urge  its  passage. 

This  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Javits 
of  New  York  is  similar  to  one  I  intro- 
duced In  May  1971. 

My  bill  was  incorporated  into  a  joint 
resolution  which  I  supported  on  the  floor 
a  year  ago  last  August  when  it  passed  by 
a  voice  vote. 

I  said  then  that  the  resolution  was  not 
as  strong  a  statement  of  congressional  in- 
tent to  clarify  presidential  war  powers  as 
I  would  have  liked.  I  had  the  same  res- 
ervation when  I  supported  a  similar  reso- 
lution in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

However,  in  both  cases  I  felt  I  should 
support  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs which  had  considered  my  bill,  sev- 
eral others  of  similar  nature,  conducted 
hearings  and  then  reported  out  a  clean 
bill  to  the  House.  The  committee,  I  felt, 
had  access  to  a  great  deal  more  informa- 
tion, the  testimony  of  witnesses  expert  in 
international  affairs,  than  I  and  I  was 
happy  to  go  along. 

I  review  these  steps  only  to  point  up 
the  fact  that  now  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  on  a  measure,  which  to  my 
mind,  accomplishes  what  we  who  intro- 
duced bills  last  year,  set  out  to  accom- 
plish. 

That  objective  is  clearly  stated  in  this 
bill  where  it  says: 

The  purpose  of  this  act  Is  to  fulfill  the 
Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  to  Insure  that  the 
collective  Judgment  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  apply  to  the  Inltla,- 
tlon  of  hostilities  Involving  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  hostilities. 

We  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  en- 
croach on  the  recognized  powers  of  the 
President,  our  Commander  in  Chief,  to 
conduct  hostilities  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. That  is  not  our  purpose.  We  do 
intend  to  bring  Congress  back  into  the 
constitutional  framework  as  a  fully  par- 
ticipating partner  in  the  decision  to 
make  war. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  shown  us  that 
the  country  can  become  involved  in  hos- 
tilities, and  that  involvement  deepened, 
as  Laos  and  Cambodia  demonstrate, 
without  Congress  being  adequately  pre- 
pared and  informed  in  advance  to  make 
a  wise  decision  on  the  involvement.  Con- 
gress has  been  coerced  into  acting  on  the 
brink  of  military  defeat,  to  save  allies, 
when  advance  information  could  have 
accomplished  the  same  end. 


Tonkin  Gulf,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
have  amply  demonstrated  the  error  in 
expanding  hostilities  without  consulta- 
tion with  Congress  and  without  sub- 
mitting the  case  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Without  popular  approval 
of  the  electorate,  hostilities  cannot  long 
endure.  The  result  of  yietnam,  so  far, 
has  been  a  great  division  in  our  society. 

This,  above  all,  we  must  avoid,  if  we 
must  go  to  war. 

The  executive  branch  bears  a  terrible 
burden  for  failure  to  communicate  with 
Congress,  and  through  Congress,  the 
people  of  the  country.  This  failiu^  to 
communicate  has  produced  the  polariza- 
tion we  find  today  in  our  society.  The 
price  we  are  paying  is  high  and  we  have 
the  right  to  ask  if,  in  view  of  the  alter- 
natives, the  price  is  not  too  high. 

This  bill  does  not  tie  the  President's 
hands  in  the  case  of  an  attack,  such  as  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  he  must  respond 
immediately.  And  it  would  not  tie  his 
hands  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  or  any  of  its  territories 
or  possessions.  What  it  might  avoid  in 
the  future  is  the  escalation  of  small  unit 
actions,  piecemeal,  bit  by  bit,  into  war. 

The  Javits  bill  would  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  open  hostilities  where  there  was 
an  attack  on  the  United  States,  or  threat 
of  an  attack,  allow  retaliatory  action, 
and  allow  action  to  forestall  the  threat 
of  an  attack.  It  would  allow  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  repel  an  attack 
against  the  Armed  Forces  outside  the 
United  States,  on  territories  and  posses- 
sions, or  to  forestall  the  threat  of  such  an 
attack.  It  would  allow  him  to  use  what- 
ever force  necessary  to  protect  U.S.  citi- 
zens being  evacuated  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  allow  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  fulfilling  treaty  obligations 
where  the  treaty  called  for  armed  action. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  within  30  days  of 
actions  described  in  the  act  in  writing  as 
to  the  reasons  for  his  actions,  and  pro- 
vides that  continuation  of  hostilities 
longer  than  30  days  after  their  initiation 
must  be  approved  by  specific  congres- 
sional legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  this  bill  would,  if  en.- 
acted,  reduce  the  President's  flexibility  to 
act  where  he  must  respond  Immediately. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  Im- 
prove commimlcatlons  between  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  Congress.  After  all.  It 
is  only  with  fuU  cooperation  between  the 
branches  our  Government  can  function. 
If  the  bill  has  Improved  the  dialog,  I 
think  we  have  taken  a  step  toward  re- 
solving our  Internal  problems. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  passage  of  this 
amended  version  of  S.  2956,  which  is 
identical  to  war  powers  legislation  that 
passed  the  House  more  than  a  year  ago. 
I  trust  that  this  will  break  the  proce- 
dural logjam  and  enable  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  meaningful  measure  on  this,  the 
most  important  issue  faced  by  any  na- 
tion the  fateful  issue  of  peace  or  war. 

Regardless  of  differences  in  individual 
feelings  about  our  present  involvement  in 
Indochina,  we  all  recognize  I  am  sure, 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  torn  this  Na- 
tion apart.  Certainly,  one  of  the  major 
underlying  causes  for  this  divislveness  Is 
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the  lack  of  a  clear  commitment  of  our 
national  will  by  the  group  closest  to  the 
people — the  Congress  of  the  United 
st&tcs* 

If  we  have  learned  but  one  lesson  from 
the  tragedy  in  Vietnam,  I  believe  it  is 
that  we  need  definite,  immistakable  pro- 
cedures to  prevent  future  undeclared 
wars.  "No  more  Vietnams"  should  be  our 
objective  in  setting  up  such  procedures. 
The  time  for  Congress  to  take  this  action 
and  to  reassert  its  constitutional  role  is 
long  overdue. 

Time  after  time  in  the  past  11  years, 
Presidents  have  mounted  major  military 
interventions  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  Congress:  The  Bay  of  Pigs,  the 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  the  in- 
cursion into  Cambodia  and  Laos  are 
among  the  examples. 

Whatever  our  individual  beliefs  may  be 
relative  to  the  merits  of  these  unilateral 
actions  by  the  Executive,  we  can  agree 
that  Congress  should  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  decision  to  moimt  each  of 
these  actions. 

What  was  it  that  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  had  In  mind  when  they  gave 
exclusively  to  Congress  the  power  to  de- 
clare war?  To  declare  war  is  to  decide 
on  war,  to  declare  it  as  a  national  policy. 
It  was  intended  that  after  the  Congress 
had  decided  to  depart  from  the  normal 
state  of  affairs  and  declare  war.  and 
only  after  such  declaration,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  Ccanmander  In  Chief,  was  to 
exercise  the  power  to  conduct  or  direct 
the  war. 

One  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  Ex- 
ecutive power,  Alexander  Hamilton,  writ- 
ing in  Federalist  No.  69,  said  that  the 
President's  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief  "would  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  the  supreme  conunand  and  direc- 
tion of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as 
first  general  and  admiral  of  the  con- 
federacy." 

Distinguished  historians  have  already 
assembled  evidence  on  this  matter  which 
points  Inescapably  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Constitution  envisions  the  Congress 
as  the  sole  and  exclusive  repository  of 
the  power  both  to  declare  war  and  to 
Judge  its  propriety. 

But  now  we  are  told  that  such  a  view 
of  the  warmaking  powers  of  Congress  is 
hopelessly  archaic  We  are  told  that  we 
live  in  a  world  of  Instantaneous  com- 
munication, where  momentous  decisions 
need  to  be  made  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  complete  a  quorum  call.  Perhaps  so. 
But  there  are  two  compelling  responses 
to  that  argument: 

First,  there  is  little  precedent  for  such 
a  view  historically.  I  Invite  the  Executive 
or  its  supporters  to  produce  one  example 
where  the  use  of  the  warmaking  powers 
by  the  President,  without  authority  of 
Congress,  was  required  by  the  nature  of 
the  emergency  faced  by  the  Nation.  As 
sudden  and  imexpected  as  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  was,  we  went  to  war  only 
after  Its  declaration  by  Congress. 

Second,  if  we  are  speaking  of  an  un- 
precedented, unspeakable  surprise  at- 
tack, one  which  the  President  could  not 
reasonably  have  anticipated,  legislation 
can  cover  such  a  contingency  quite  ade- 
quately. Under  the  provisions  of  S.  2956 
as  passfiri  hv  the  Senate,  in  a  dire  emer- 


gency, the  President  need  not  come  to 
Congress  for  authority  to  repel  an  at- 
tack or  to  save  American  lives  abroad;  he 
can  act,  and  then  forthwith  request  the 
needed  authority  from  Congress.  His 
hands  are  not  tied  at  the  crucial  mo- 
ment. But  he  must  convince  the  Con- 
gress, within  a  few  days  after  he  acts,  of 
the  rightfulness  of  his  unilateral  action. 
I  submit  that  that  is  not  an  uiureasonable 
duty  to  impose. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  once  wrote  words 
that  are  timely  and  relevant  to  the  Is- 
sue we  are  discussing  today.  He  wrote: 

We  may  say  that  power  to  legislate  for 
emergencies  belongs  in  the  bands  of  Con- 
gress, but  only  Congress  itself  can  prevent 
power  from  slipping  through  Its  fingers. 

And  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  war  powers  debate.  I  urge 
the  House  to  approve  the  pending  bill  to- 
day, and  bring  Congress  a  step  closer  to 
reasserting  its  rightful  constitutional 
powers  and  responsibilities  in  this  awe- 
some area. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  most  important  issues  to 
confront  this  Congress  In  recent  years 
Is  the  issue  of  war  powers — that  is,  the 
rightful  and  proper  roles  of  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  in  mat- 
ters of  war  and  peace.  The  importance 
of  this  issue  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
our  Vietnam  experience  and  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  that  the  Congress  did  not 
assert  its  constitutional  prerogatives  in 
reviewing  and  acting  on  our  growing 
troop  commitment  to  Vietnam.  I  have 
recently  expressed  my  great  regret  for 
ever  having  voted  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  which  was  used  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive as  a  blank  check  of  unilaterally 
exercising  enormous  authority  with  re- 
spect to  our  Vietnam  commitment. 

Despite  the  importance  of  this  issue, 
last  August  2,  the  House  took  up  its  war 
powers  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  1, 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  which 
only  allows  for  40  minutes  of  debate,  with 
no  amendments.  At  that  time  I  stated 
the  belief  that  It  was  most  unfortunate 
that  the  House  was  considering  such 
sigrdficant  legislation  under  such  limit- 
ing conditions  and  procedures.  The  other 
body  subsequently  reported  House  Joint 
Resolution  1  adversely,  and  instead,  after 
considerable  debate,  passed  a  more  far- 
reaching  war  powera  bill  in  April  of  this 
year,  S.  2956. 

Today,  the  House  is  once  again  being 
asked  to  skirt  the  issue  by  another  end 
run  imder  suspension  of  the  rules.  We 
are  being  asked  to  send  our  originally 
passed  war  powers  bill  to  conference — 
again  without  full  opportunity  for  debate 
or  amendment.  I  cannot  overemphasize 
my  disappointment  and  disagreement 
with  dealing  with  an  Issue  of  this  mag- 
nitude in  this  fashion.  In  light  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  other  body  and  the 
wide  disparity  between  the  provisions  of 
these  two  bills,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
sensible  and  responsible  course  would 
have  been  to  bring  this  bill  through  the 
Rules  Committee  in  order  to  provide  for 
sufficient  time  to  debate  the  issue  and 
adequate  opportunity  to  amend  it. 

But  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  ses- 
sion and  the  uncertainty  that  the  For- 
eign    Affairs     Committee     would     act 


promptly  to  bring  this  back  to  the  floor 
under  normal  conditions,  I  will  reluc- 
tantly vote  for  this  bill  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  strengthened  in  confer- 
ence. I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
my  vote  today,  as  with  my  vote  last  Au- 
gust, is  in  no  way  an  indication  of  my 
full  endorsement  of  this  bill  as  opposed 
to  the  bUl  passed  by  the  other  body.  I 
think  the  latter  bill  has  much  to  com- 
mend it  and  I  hope  the  conference  report 
will  refiect  this. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S. 
2956,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  345,  nays  13,  not  voting  74, 
as  follows: 

[Ron  No.    319] 

TEAS— 345 

Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bergland 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatmk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey.  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Carney 
C^y,  Tex. 

Celler 
Chamberlain 


ChappeU 

Gettys 

Clark 

Gibbons 

Clausen, 

Gonzalez 

Don  H. 

Goodllng 

Clawson,  Del 

Grasso 

Clay 

Gray 

Cleveland 

Green,  Greg. 

Collier 

Griffin 

CoIllnR,  in. 

Griffiths 

Collins,  Tex. 

Gross 

Colmer 

Grover 

Conable 

Oubser 

Conover 

Gude 

Conyers 

Haley 

Corman 

Hall 

Coughim 

Hamilton 

Culver 

Hammer- 

Curlln 

BChmldt 

Daniel,  Va. 

Hanley 

Danlelson 

Hanna 

Davis,  G«. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Davis.  B.C. 

Hansen.  Wash. 

de  la  Garza 

Harrington 

Delaney 

Harsha 

Denholm 

Harvey 

Dent 

Hastings 

Derwlnekl 

Hathaway 

Devlne 

Hawkins 

Dickinson 

H.iys 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Heinz 

Dorn 

HelstoBkl 

Downing 

Henderson 

Drinan 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Dulskl 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Duncan 

HlUls 

du  Pont 

Hoean 

Edwards,  Calif 

BoUfleld 

Eilberg 

Horton 

Erlenbom 

Hosmer 

Esch 

Howard 

Eshleman 

HuU 

Evans,  Colo. 

Huncate 

Fascell 

Hunt 

Flndley 

Hutchinson 

Fisher 

Ichord 

Flood 

Jacobs 

Flowers 

Jarman 

Flynt 

Johnson.  Calif 

Foley 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Jonas 

Ford. 

Jones.  Ala. 

William  D. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Forsythe 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Karth 

Praser 

Ka^en 

Prpnzel 

Keating 

Fulton 

Kee 

Fuqua 

Kemp 

Gallflnnakts 

King 

Gannats 

Kliiczynskl 

Oaydos 

Kyi 
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Kyros 

Pettis 

Staggers 

Landgrebe 

Peyser 

Stanton-. 

Latta 

Pickle 

J.  WUllam 

Link 

Pike 

Stanton, 

Long,  Md. 

Plrnle 

James  V. 

Lujan 

Poage 

Steed 

McClory 

PodeU 

Steele 

McCloskey 

Poff 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

McClure 

Powell 

Stelger,  Wis. 

McCol  lister 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Stephens 

McCulloch 

Price.  111. 

Stokes 

McDade 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Stratton 

McEwen 

Pucinskl 

Stubblefleld 

McPall 

Purcell 

Stuckey 

McKay 

Quie 

Sullivan 

McKevltt 

RandaU 

Symington 

MacdoQald, 

Rangel 

Talcott 

Mass. 

Rees 

Taylor 

Mahon 

Riegle 

Teague.  Calif. 

MaiUlard 

Roberts 

Teague,  Tex. 

Mallary 

Robinson,  Va. 

Terry 

Mann 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Thompson,  Oa 

Manin 

Rodlno 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Matbias.  Calif .   Roe 

Thone 

Metlils.  Oa. 

Rogers 

Tiernan 

Matsunaga 

Roncallo 

Udall 

Mayne 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ullman 

MazzoU 

Rosenthal 

Van  Deerlln 

Meeda 

Rostenkowskl 

Vander  Jagt 

Melcher 

Rousb 

Vantk 

Mlkra 

Rousaelot 

Waggonner 

Miller.  Calif. 

Roy 

Wampler 

MlUer,  Ohio 

Roybal 

Ware 

Mills.  Ark. 

Runnels 

Whalen 

Mlnlah 

Ruth 

Wballey 

Mink 

St  Oermaln 

White 

Mitchell 

Sandman 

Whltehurst 

Mlzell 

Sarbanes 

Whltten 

Monagan 

SaUerfleld 

Widnall 

Montgomery 

Saylor 

Williams 

Moorhead 

Scherle 

Wilson,  Bob 

Morgan 

Schneebell 

Wilson. 

Mosher 

Schwengel 

Charles  H. 

Murphy.  111. 

Scott 

Winn 

Myers 

Sebelius 

Wolff 

Natcher 

Selberllng 

Wyatt 

Nedzl 

Shipley 

Wydler 

Nelsen 

Shoup 

Wyman 

Nichols 

Shriver 

Yates 

Nix 

Slkes 

Yatron 

Obcv 

Slsk 

Young,  Fla. 

O'Hara 

Skubltz 

Young,  Tex. 

O'Konskl 

Smith.  Iowa 

Zablockt 

O'Neill 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Zion 

Patman 

Snyder 

Zwach 

Patten 

Spence 

Perkins 

Springer 
NAYS— 13 

Badlllo 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Moss 

Bennett 

Green.  Pa. 

Reuss 

Burton 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

.  Scheuer 

Dow 

Kastenmeler 

Eckhardt 

Koch 

NOT  VOTINO— 74 

Abzu;; 

Frelinghuysen 

Mlnshall 

Alexander 

Frey 

Mollohan 

Ash  brook 

Gallai!her 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Baker 

Glalmo 

Passman 

Belts 

Goldwater 

Pelly 

Blackburn 

Hagan 

Pepper 

Blanton 

Halpern 

Price,  Tex. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Quillen 

Carter 

Keith 

Railsback 

Chlsholm 

Kuykendall 

Rarick 

Clancy 

Landrum 

Reld 

Conte 

Leggett 

Rhodes 

Cotter 

Lennon 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Crane 

Lent 

Ruppe 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Lloyd 

Ryan 

Davis.  Wis. 

Long,  La. 

Schmitz 

Dellenback 

McCormack 

Slack 

Dellums 

McDonald, 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dennis 

Mich. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Dlggs 

McKinney 

Veysey 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Vigortto 

Dwyer 

Madden 

Waldle 

Edmondson 

Metcalfe 

Wiggins 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Michel 

Wright 

Fish 

Mills.  Md. 

Wylie 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 
Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Conte. 


Mr.  Giamo  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Vigortto  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Landnim  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  with  Mr.  McCormlck. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Quillen  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Smith  of  California  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Messrs.  KOCH,  HECHLER,  of  West 
Virginia,  and  SCHEUER  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RONCALIO  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  concerning  the  war  powers  of 
the  Congress  and  the  President." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  2131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Howrey  Lumber  Co.; 

H.  Con.  Res.  680.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  report  en- 
titled "Housing  and  the  Urban  Environment, 
Report  and  Recommendations  of  Three  Study 
Panels  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing"; 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  605.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Flag",  and  to 
provide  for  additional  copies. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  12207.  An  act  to  authorize  a  program 
for  the  development  of  tuna  and  other  latent 
fisheries  resources  In  the  Central  and  West- 
ern Pacific  Ocean;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  550.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  Installation  of  security  ap- 
paratus for  the  protection  of  the  Capitol 
complex. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 


votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13089)  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for 
acceleration  of  programs  for  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  on  national  forest  lands  in 
need  of  reforestation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15417)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendments 
to  Senate  amendments  numbered  19,  24, 
51,  52,  54,  66,  and  76  to  the  foregoing  bill. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15586)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water  and 
power  development,  including  the  Corps 
of  Engineers — Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration and  other  power  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Appa- 
lachian regional  developmoit  programs, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  related  independ- 
ent agencies  and  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15692)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the  Interest 
rate  on  Small  Business  Administration 
disaster  loans." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
77-250,  appointed  Mr.  Stennis  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Federal  Expenditures  vice  Mr.  EUen- 
der,  deceased. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.2166.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National 
Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3240.  An  act  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  facUltate 
the  payment  of  transportation  charges: 

S.  3307.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  Increase  the  U.S.  share  of  allowable 
project  costs  under  such  act;  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persons 
In  air  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
13089.  PLANTING  OP  TREES  ON 
NATIONAL  FOREST  LANDS 

Mr.  FOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  13089)  to  provide  for  accelera- 
tion of  programs  for  the  planting 
trees  on  national  forest  lands  in  needyfef 
reforestation,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CoNTXBENCK  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No. 
92-1334) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR. 
13089)  to  provide  for  acceleration  of  pro- 
grams for  the  planting  of  trees  on  national 
forest  lands  In  need  of  reforestation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows:  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  8.  Foley. 

Bill  D.  Bttelison. 

Joseph  Vzcoarro, 

Chab.  M.  Teague, 

John  Ktl, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Hermak  E.  Talmadge. 

Jambs  O.  Eastland, 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Jack  Miller, 

G.  D.  Aiken. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Ezplanatort  Statement  or  thx 
Committee  on  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13089)  to  provide  for  acceleration  of  pro- 
grams for  the  planting  of  trees  on  national 
forest  lands  In  need  of  reforestation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  of  the  efifect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report. 

HOUSE  BILL 

H.R.  13089,  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
May  3,  1972,  was  designed  to  establish  a 
"Supplemental  National  Forest  Reforestation 
Fund"  which  earmarked  a  portion  (approxi- 
mately $65  to  $75  million  annually)  of  the 
funds  collected  on  Import  duties  collected 
pursuant  to  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  103S. 

The  exact  amounts  reserved  for  accelerated 
reforestation  programs  on  national  forests 
were  calculated  under  a  formula  which  re- 
flected the  gross  receipts  from  duties  on 
various  wood  products. 

H.R.  13089  also  called  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  submit  to  Congress  within 
one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  and  annu- 
ally thereafter  a  report  containing  several 
specified  provisions. 

senate  amendments 

The  Senate  amendments  deleted  all  refer- 
ences to  "Section  32."  Thus,  the  "Supple- 
mental National  Forest  Reforestation  Ftind" 
would  be  financed  by  direct  appropriations, 
not  to  exceed  $65  million  annually. 

The  Senate  amendments  did  not  change 
the  annual  report  requirements. 


convxrznce  agreement 
The  House  conferees  receded  from  their 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendments. 

In  their  deliberation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  the  conferees  were  never  in 
disagreement  over  this  bill's  objective.  The 
only  disagreement  was  over  the  method  of 
financing  the  accelerated  reforestry  effort. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  conven- 
tional appropriations  process  contained   In 
the  Senate  amendments  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  this  approach  should  first 
be  ttted  for  a  reasonable   period   of   time, 
Thenflf  the  evidence  Indicates  that  the  high 
pricWty  need  for  an  expanded  reforestation 
effort  In  the  national  forests  Is  not  being 
xnmf  the  search  for  more  direct  financing 
^hods  vrlU  resume. 
FlnaUy,  the  conferees  point  out  that  this 
bill  now  proposes  a  specific  legislative  goal, 
the  attainment  of  which  Is  vital  to  the  Na- 
tion and  that  It  Is  Imperative  for  this  pro- 
gram to  be  fully  funded  In  the  future. 
Thomas  S.  Foley, 
Bill  D.  BtntLisoN, 
Joseph  Vioorito, 
Chas.  M.  Teague, 
John  Ktl, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
James  O.  Eastland, 
B.  Everett  Jordan, 
Jack  Miller, 
G.  D.  Aiken, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


TRANSMITTAL        OF        EXECUTIVE 
AGREEMENTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
596)  to  require  that  international  agree- 
ments other  than  treaties,  hereafter 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  within  60 
days  after  the  execution  thereof. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

8.596 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  1, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  liaa  the  following  new 
section: 

"5  112b.  United  States  international  agree- 
ments;  transmission  to  Congress 

"The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  the  text  of  any  international 
agreement,  other  than  a  treaty,  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  such  agreement  has  entered 
Into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
but  in  no  event  later  than  sixty  days  there- 
after. However,  any  such  agreement  the  Im- 
mediate public  dlsclosvire  of  which  would, 
In  the  opinion  of  the  President,  be  prej- 
udicial to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  be  so  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  but  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
faire of  the  House  of  Representatives  imder 
an  appropriate  Injunction  of  secrecy  to  be 
removed  only  upon  due  noUoe  from  tbe 
President." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  1. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
Immediately  between  Items  112a  and  113 
the  following: 

"113b.  United    States    International    agree- 
ments;  transmission  to  Congress." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  send  to  Congress  the 
text  of  any  international  executive  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  at  least  60  days  after  the  agreement 
has  entered  into  force. 

Because  some  of  those  agreements  may 
be  sensitive  and  must  be  kept  secret  in 
the  national  interest,  S.  596  provides  that 
those  agreements  would  be  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  to  the  speaker  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  where  they  would  be  held 
imder  an  "appropriate  injunction  of  &«J- 
crecy"  classification  which  could  be  re- 
moved only  by  the  President. 

The  bill  is  not  retroactive  and,  there- 
fore, past  international  executive  agree- 
ments would  not  have  to  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress. 

It  would  affect  only  future  Interna- 
tional agreements — which  have  averaged 
about  200  per  year  in  recent  times. 

The  problem  which  this  bill  seeks  to 
remedy  has  been  a  perennial  one.  On 
past  occasions  Congress  has  not  been 
notified  or  fully  informed  about  interna- 
tional agreements  entered  into  by  the 
President  or  other  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

For  example,  the  provisions  of  the 
Yalta  agreements  were  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  or  the  public  until 
some  years  after  the  agreements  had 
been  concluded. 

In  more  recent  times,  congressional  in- 
vestigations have  disclosed  contemporary 
examples  of  agreements  which  were 
withheld  from  Congress. 

During  testimony  on  this  bill.  Depart- 
ment of  State  witnesses  admitted  that 
Congress  had  not  always  been  kept  ade- 
quately Informed  about  international  ex- 
ecutive agreements. 

Initially,  however,  the  State  Depart- 
ment preferred  Informal  arrangements 
for  providing  Congress  with  information 
about  executive  agreements,  and  opposed 
this  legislation. 

Following  the  passage  of  S.  596  by  a 
vote  of  81  to  0  in  the  Senate,  however, 
the  executive  branch  dropped  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure.  It  now  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  passage  of  this  bill  if  the 
Congress  believes  this  Is  the  wisest  way 
to  proceed. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  new  idea.  Its  his- 
tory goes  back  to  1954  when  a  similar 
measure  was  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Ferguson  of  Michigan  and 
Knowland  of  California. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  had  a 
hand  in  shaping  the  bill  which  was  seen 
as  an  acceptable  alternative  to  much 
more  strlngient  measures  affecting  ex- 
ecutive agreements  which  had  been  of- 
fered by  Senator  Brlcker  of  Ohio. 

Although  the  Ferguson-Knowland  bill 
passed  the  Senate  in  1956,  the  House 
failed  to  act  because  that  legislation  did 
not  Include  reporting  of  executive  agree- 
ments to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  before  us  today  Is  essentially 
the  same  legislative  proposal  as  that  pre- 
ferred by  the  Elsenhower  administration 
with  the  letter  provision  included. 
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This  bill  does  not  Impinge  on  the  right 
of  the  President  to  conclude  Interna- 
tional executive  agreements.  It  in  no  way 
limits  the  negotiating  authority  of  the 
President. 

8.  596  simply  provides  that  If  the 
President  makes  international  agree- 
ments he  must  inform  the  Congress — or 
In  the  case  of  secret  agreements,  inform 
responsible  committees  of  Congress. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  executive 
agreements  have  the  same  effect  as 
treaties  in  international  law. 

In  other  words,  executive  agreements 
bind  the  United  States  as  a  whole  Na- 
tion— not  just  the  President  or  adminis- 
tration which  makes  them. 

Nor.  under  mtemational  law,  is  the 
duration  of  an  executive  agreement  lim- 
ited by  the  tenure  of  the  President  who 
entered  into  such  agreements.  It  con- 
tinues to  be  binding  on  the  Nation — and 
the  Congress  as  the  National  Legisla- 
ture— after  he  has  left  office. 

If  such  agreements  are  to  be  binding 
on  the  Nation,  then  Congress  must  know 
about  them.  To  keep  them  entirely  secret 
from  Congress  is  a  distortion  of  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

Yet,  that  ts  what  happened  in  the  past 
and  may  well  happen  in  the  future  un- 
less S.  596  Is  enacted  into  law. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  this  body  vote 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  approve  S.  596. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that  I  sup- 
port this  legislation.  I  also  compliment 
him  for  his  work  and  that  of  his  sub- 
committee in  bringing  it  before  the 
House  for  consideration. 

Last  week  we  touched  upon  this  sub- 
ject m  connection  with  the  foreign  aid 
bill.  At  that  time  I  moved  to  remove 
from  the  bill  the  projected  suspension  of 
aid  to  Portugal  based  on  the  condition 
that  the  agreement  in  that  case  had  not 
been  reported  to  the  Congress. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  emphasize  that 
I  support  this  bill  and  support  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  free  disclosure  of  execu- 
tive actions.  In  the  circumstances  of 
last  week,  of  course,  and  the  question  of 
sasistance  to  Portugal,  that  transaction 
had  already  taken  place  and  the  agree- 
ment between  the  countries  was  In  effect. 
Any  revocation  of  it  would  have  been  ex 
post  facto. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
this  legi-slation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

This  is  a  most  orderly  procedure  for 
receiving  executive  agreements. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  comments  made  by  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki), 
with  which  I  completely  concur,  I  would 
like  to  add  this  comment:  Some  concern 
was  expressed  that  there  might  be  ex- 
ecutive agreements  which  should  not  be 
publicly  known;  that  there  might  be  a 
period  in  which  it  would  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  a  level  of  secrecy  to 
be  maintained.  The  enactment  of  S.  596 
would  not  Impede  such  a  procedure.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  many 
occasions  has  received  documents  under 


the  very  highest  classification,  and  these 
have  been  adequately  protected;  the  con- 
tents have  been  noted  by  proper  officers 
of  the  committee,  the  chairman  and  the 
rankmg  minority  members.  But  never- 
theless the  information  in  all  executive 
agreements  in  my  view  should  be  made 
available  promptly  to  the  Congress 
whether  the  contents  must  be  imder  clas- 
sification or  not. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ccHisider  that  this 
bill,  like  the  war  powers  biU  we  just  han- 
dled, represents  a  very  significant  step 
forward  in  establishing  proper  relation- 
ships between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  the  House  renewed  the  infamous 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  which 
the  Members  will  recall  establishes  a 
cartel  in  London  to  fix  tlje  prices  of 
coffee.  Recently  the  price  of  coffee, 
groimd  coffee,  was  increased  approxi- 
mately by  12  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
price  of  instant  coffee  was  increased  by 
1  cent  an  ounce,  or  16  cents  a  pound. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  who  has  the  bUl  on  the 
floor  Is  whether  this  legislation  to  deal 
with  executive  agreements  could  possibly 
affect  in  any  way  this  international  cof- 
fee agreement  that  is  about  to  cost  the 
coffee  consumers  of  the  United  States 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  spent  for  coffee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
stated  in  my  remarks,  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  not  be  retroactive,  so 
any  agreements  that  have  been  entered 
into  In  the  past  would  not  necessarily  be 
repOTOd  to  the  Congress.  However, 
agreements,  such  as  coffee  agreements. 
If  there  are  any  in  the  future,  such  agree- 
ments would  have  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
might  interject  this:  That  the  extension 
of  the  coffee  agreement  pact  did  germi- 
nate in  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  and 
had  it  not  then  been  extended  it  would 
have  expired  this  year. 

However,  the  committee  voted  24  to  1 
to  extend  what  I  think  is  merely  a  foreign 
aid  bUl  which  the  housewives  of  America 
pay  for  In  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  his  contribution,  and  I 
am  left  to  wonder  how  it  was  possible 
to  get  24  votes  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  extend  the  infamous  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.WHALEN). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
Join  the  distmgulshed  gentleman  from 
WlscoTisln  (Mr.  Zablocki)  In  urging  the 
passage  of  S.  596.  He  and  I  have  spon- 


sored in  the  House  measures  which  are 
identical  to  S.  596. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  free  people  must  have 
access  to  the  decisions  of  their  govem- 
emment  if  they  are  to  remain  free.  As 
representatives  of  a  free  people,  we  in 
Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  keep 
apprised  of  governmental  matters  In  even 
greater  detail  than  our  constituents. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  area  of 
international  agreements,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult for  Congress  to  be  fully  informed. 
This  is  so  because  the  executive  branch, 
under  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
administrations,  has  taken  the  position 
that  it  can  withhold  from  regular  dis- 
semination to  Congress — even  on  a  clas- 
sified basis — those  documents  which  it 
deems  sensitive  In  view  of  seciu^ty  con- 
siderations. 

In  recent  years,  the  nimiber  and  the 
subject  matter  of  these  secret  agree- 
ments make  It  Imperative  that  Congress 
be  aware  of  their  existence.  Many  of 
these  commitments  affect  our  survival 
and  defense  in  the  most  fimdamental 
sense.  Certainly,  in  this  age  of  instant 
communication  and  military  deployment 
abroad,  agreements  which  could  involve 
the  United  States  in  hostilities  must  be 
known  to  the  Congress  before,  not  after, 
they  have  triggered  events.  Thus,  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  to  reenforce  the  right  of 
Congress  to  know  the  terms  of  all  of  this 
country's  commitments. 

This  proposal  also  recognizes  that  It 
might  not  be  in  the  Nation's  interest 
for  some  agreements  to  be  disclosed  pub- 
licly. For  that  reason,  the  bill  stipulates 
that  agreements  which  the  Executive 
wishes  to  remain  classified  would  be 
transmitted  not  to  the  Congress  at  large 
but  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committees. 
These  committees  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  being  Congress'  focal 
point  In  the  international  field.  Without 
complete  information,  neither  the  com- 
mittees nor  the  entire  Congress  can  dis- 
charge their  duties  properly. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  note  the  con- 
tribution made  \n  this  area  by  our  former 
colleague,  the  present  Under  Secretary 
General  for  Political  and  General  Assem- 
bly Affairs,  Brad  Morse.  Brad  was  the 
sponsor  of  the  first  bill  introduced  In  the 
House  on  this  subject  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  that  he  is  greatly  pleased 
that  the  effort  he  commenced  has  re- 
sulted in  our  consideration  of  S.  596  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Scientific  Developments  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  for  bringing  this  bill  before 
the  House,  and  I  urge  that  S.  596  be 
passed. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ellnols 
(Mr.  Collier)  . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  add  my  compliments  to 
the  subcommittee  for  reporting  this  bill. 
I  thmk  It  Is  indeed  a  real  step  in  the  right 
direction  of  providing  the  means  by 
which  the  Congress  can  remain  Informed 
in  the  area  of  mtemational  agreements. 

Might  I  add  further.  It  would  be  my 
hope  and  desire  that  this  Congress  will 
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now  deal  with  an  even  more  Important 
matter  and  that  is  the  m^itter  of  Inter- 
national treaties.  i  .^  .  ... 

For  several  years,  I  kno^Athat  many  ol 
my  colleagues  to  the  Hou^  have  felt  a 
great  need  to  review  a  host  of  mtema- 
tional treaties,  some  of  which  are  obso- 
lete and  some  of  which  certainly  are  out- 
moded by  reason  of  the  change  to  events 
since  the  time  to  which  they  were  en- 
tprcd 

Today,  for  example.  I  believe  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  committed 
to  the  common  defense  of  some  41  na- 
tions to  the  worid  by  reason  of  some  seven 
mtemational  treaties,  some  of  which,  as 
I  said  before,  are  obsolete. 

While  it  Is  not  the  constitutional  func- 
tion or  jurisdiction  of  this  House  to  deal 
to  the  area  of  totematlonal  treaties 
which  are  ratified,  of  course,  only  by  the 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  this 
Congress  could  move  on  a  resolution 
which  I  totroduced  calUng  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  to  sum  and 
substance  would  provide  that  wherever 
this  country  is  committed  by  an  inter- 
national treaty  to  the  commitment  of 
US  forces  abroad,  that  not  only 
tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vide ratification  of  such  treaties.  I  ani 
convinced  that  where  the  commitment  of 
military  forces  is  involved  that  we  should 
amend  the  Constitution  so  that  this  body 
whose  Members  are  closer  to  the  con- 
stituency they  represent  that  those  In  the 
other  body  should  also  ratify  those 
treaties. 

I  do  not  want  to  encroach  upon  the 
longstandtog  constitutional  powers  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  tiiink  to  this  area,  we 
should  have  not  only  a  right  but  a  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  participate  to  the  ratifica- 
tion process.  I  would  hope  that  now  that 
we  have  made  this  step  forward,  we  wlU 
move  on  to  considering  that  resolution. 
I  think  most  of  the  people  to  this  coun- 
try would  support  this  concept,  and 
which  I  am  sure  would  be  expeditiously 
ratified    by    the    required    number    of 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  conunents  of  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Collier),  it  was  not 
too  many  years  ago  that  this  body 
adopted  by  a  very  heavy  margin  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  provide  that  all 
treaties  henceforth  must  be  ratified  by 
the  House  as  well  as  the  Senate.  But,  un- 
fortunately, it  got  nowhere  to  the  other 
body. 

The  proposal  that  the  gentleman  now 
makes  may  have  the  same  fate,  but  I 
must  say  I  am  totrigued  by  the  idea.  I 
have  not  heard  of  a  specific  proposal  of 
this  sort  before  and  I  express  the  hope 
that  our  subcommittee  may  give  it  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  pas- 
sage by  the  House  of  S.  596.  This  legis- 
lation would  require  that  totematlonal 
agreements  other  than  treaties  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  be  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  within  60  days  after  ex- 
ecution of  the  agreement.  Where  neces- 
sary, of  course,  the  documents  could  be 
clstsslflcd 

I  consider  this  legislation  a  meaning- 
ful step  toward  developtog  a  better  work- 
ing relationship  between  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  to  the  area  of 


a  formal  procedure,  by  law.  For  the 
transmittal  of  executive  agreements,  we 
can  elimtoate  a  potential  source  of  fric- 
tion between  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Congress. 

I  should  emphasize  that  this  legislation 
Is  not  new.  A  similar  proposal  was  intro- 
duced to  1954  by  Senators  Knowland  of 
Califomia  and  Ferguson  of  Michigan. 
The  Senate  adopted  the  measure  unani- 
mously to  1956,  but  no  action  was  taken 
in  the  House. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  potot  out  that 
through  this  legislation  we  are  not  ques- 
tiomng  the  right  of  the  President  to  con- 
clude executive  agreements.  However, 
executive  agreements  bind  the  United 
States  as  a  nation,  not  just  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  administration,  under  inter- 
national law.  And  the  agreement  con- 
ttoues  to  be  btodlng  after  the  President 
has  left  office. 

Clearly  the  Congress  has  the  right  to 
know  about  all  International  executive 
agreements.  Passage  of  S.  596  will  help 
to  assure  that  the  Congress  will  be  kept 
informed.  ,. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  for  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  very  Important 
legislation,  one  of  a  series  of  steps  de- 
signed to  assure  that  this  body  and  the 
entire  Congress  will  have  a  voice  to  mat- 
ters that  are  of  great  concern  to  the 
aeople  of  this  coimtry.  I  am  pleased  to 
jmnto  silpport  of  S.  596  to  require  that 
totematlonal  agreements  other  than 
treaties,  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
wlthto  60  days  after  the  execution  there- 
of. 

The  Congress  must  exercise  a  strong 
role  to  foreign  policy.  Failure  to  do  so 
only  encourages  a  disproportionate  role 
for  the  executive  branch,  and  adversely 
affects  the  balance  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  necessary 
for  effective  formulation  and  execution 
of  foreign  policy. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  led  to  a  steady 
tocrease  of  congressional  concern  and 
action  to  this  arena.  We  have  seen  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  Congress 
to  declare  war  steadily  eroded.  But  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  House  and  before 
us  again  today  reafBrms  that  authority 
and  clearly  lets  the  executive  branch 
know  that  we  shall  exercise  our  full  re- 
sponsibUity  and  authority  in  the  future. 
In  order  for  the  Congress  to  exercise 
the  role  I  feel  we  should,  we  must  be 
fully  informed  of  all  totemational  agree- 
ments to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party.  This  should  certainly  toclude  ex- 
ecutive agreements,  entered  toto  by  the 
President.  Executive  agreements  have 
the  same  effect  as  treaties  in  totema- 
tlonal law.  They  bind  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  nation,  no  less  than  do 
treaties.  Similarly,  under  totemational 
law  the  duration  of  an  executive  agree- 
ment Is  not  limited  by  the  tenure  of  the 
President  who  concluded  it,  but  is  btod- 
lng on  the  Nation  until  similar  formal 
action  suspends  the  agreement. 
Executive  agreements  are  an  Integral 


and  Important  aspect  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  Congress  has  the  need  to  know, 
and  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
require  the  disclosure  of,  the  texts  of  all 
totematlonal  executive  agreements,  and 
should  require  such  disclosure  by  law. 

The  bill  before  us  does  not  question  to 
any  way  the  right  of  the  President  to  ne- 
gotiate and  conclude  executive  agree- 
ments, nor  does  it  transgress  on  the  to- 
dependent  authority  of  the  Executive  to 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 

Similarly,  the  bill  leaves  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  which  agreements 
shall  be  made  public  when  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  and  which  shall  be  kept 
secret  and  transmitted  only  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It 
gives  the  President  the  sole  authority  to 
declassify  agreements,  and  precludes 
such  action  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees and  by  Members  of  Congress. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  does 
establish,  to  law,  a  formal  procedure  for 
transmittal  to  Congress  of  all  executive 
agreements.  It  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward restortog  a  proper  working  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  and  I  strongly  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  applauded  the 
President's  decision  to  submit  to  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  the  toterlm  agreement  on  stra- 
tegic offensive  weapons  which  he  signed 
in  Moscow  last  May.  Such  action,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  an  exception  but 
should  be  the  rule.  Favorable  action  to- 
day would  accomplish  that  objective. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
S.  596. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  havtog  voted  to  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table.    

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consto? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGES 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  15577)  to  give  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  construction  of  certato  In- 
ternational bridges,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B«  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentatlves  ot  tbe  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "International  Bridge 
Act  of  1972". 

Sac.  a.  Tlie  ooDsent  of  Congrees  la  nereoy 
granted  to  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  any  bridge  and  ^proacbea 
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thereto,  which  will  connect  the  United  States 
with  any  foreign  country  (hereloafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  an  "International  bridge") 
and  to  the  collection  of  tolls  for  its  use.  so 
far  as  the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction. 
Such  consent  shall  be  subject  to  (1)  the 
approval  of  the  proper  authorities  In  the 
foreign  country  concerned;  (2)  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
construction  of  bridges  over  navigable  wa- 
ters", approved  March  23,  1906  (33  UjS.C. 
491-498).  except  section  0  (33  U.S.C.  496), 
whether  or  not  such  bridge  is  to  be  built 
across  or  over  any  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States;  and  (3)  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
granted  for  a  State  or  a  subdivision  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof  to  enter  Into  agreements — 

(1)  with  the  Government  of  Canada,  a 
Canadian  Province,  or  a  subdivision  or  in- 
strumentality of  either.  In  the  case  of  a 
bridge  connecting  the  United  States  and 
Canada, or 

(2)  with  the  Government  of  Mexico,  a 
Mexican  State,  or  a  subdivision  or  instrumen- 
tality of  either.  In  the  case  of  a  bridge  con- 
necting the  United  States  and  Mexico, 

for  the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  bridge  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  such  agreement  shall  be  condi- 
tioned on  Its  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
8tat«. 

Sec.  4.  No  bridge  may  be  constructed,  main- 
tained, and  operated  as  provided  In  section  2 
unless  the  President  has  given  his  approval 
thereto.  In  the  course  of  determining 
whether  to  grant  such  approval,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  secure  the  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  (1)  the  United  States  section  of 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico,  In  the 
case  of  a  bridge  connecting  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  (2)  the  heads  of  such  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  he  deems  appropriate  to  deter- 
mine the  necessity  for  such  bridge. 

Sec.  5.  The  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  as  required  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  March  23,  1906  (33  U.S.C. 
491),  shall  be  given  only  subsequent  to  the 
President's  approval,  as  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  nvill  and  void 
unless  the  construction  of  the  bridge  Is  com- 
menced within  two  years  and  completed 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary's approval:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Secretary,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  extend 
for  a  reasonable  time  either  or  both  of  the 
time  limits  herein  provided. 

Sec.  8.  If  tolls  are  charged  for  the  use  of 
an  international  bridge  constructed  under 
this  Act,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction, 
in  the  case  of  a  bridge  constructed  or  ac- 
quired by  a  private  individual,  company,  or 
other  private  entity: 

(1)  Tolls  may  be  collected  from  the  date 
of  completltlon  of  the  bridge  for  a  period 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  be  a  reasonable  period  for  amortiza- 
tion of  the  cost  of  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion of  the  bridge.  Including  interest  and 
financing  costs,  and  a  reasonable  return  on 
Invested  capital. 

(2)  At  the  end  of  such  period,  the  United 
States  portion  of  the  bridge  and  Its  ap- 
proaches, U  not  previously  transferred  to  a 
public  agency  pursuant  to  section  8,  shall 
become  the  property  of  the  State  having  jur- 
isdiction over  the  United  States  portion  of 
the  bridge,  and  no  further  compensation 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  due  such  private  in- 
dividual, company,  or  other  private  entity. 

(3)  An  accurate  record  of  the  amount  paid 
for  acquiring  or  constructing  the  bridge  and 
its  approaches,  the  actual  expenditures  for 
maintaining,  repairing,  and  operating  the 
same,  and  of  the  dally  tolls  collected,  shall 
be  kept  and  shall  be  reported  annually  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Whenever 


he  may  deem  advisable,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  shall  audit,  review,  and  In- 
spect such  records,  books,  accounts,  and 
oi>€ratlons. 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  129  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  after  the  date  of  final  repayment, 
the  bridge  or  tunnel  shall  be  maintained  or 
operated  as  a  free  bridge  or  free  tunnel;  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  bridge  which  connects 
the  United  States  with  any  foreign  coun- 
try: Provided,  Ttat  such  tolls  or  charges  do 
not  exceed  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
proper  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation 
of  the  bridge  and  Its  approaches  imder  eco- 
nomical management:  And  further  provided. 
That  the  entity  or  governmental  Instrximen- 
tality  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the 
portion  of  the  bridge  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  foreign  country  is  charging  tolls  for 
the  use  of  the  bridge.". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  prevent  the  individual,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  entity  to  which,  pursuant  to 
tbls  Act,  authorization  has  been  given  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  an  inter- 
national bridge  and  the  approaches  thereto, 
from  selling,  asslgnmg,  or  transferring  the 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges  conferred  by 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  sale,  assign- 
ment, or  transfer  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(b)  Upon  the  acquisition  by  a  State  or 
States,  or  by  a  subdivision  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  a 
private  individual,  corporation,  or  other  pri- 
vate entity,  in  and  to  an  international 
bridge,  any  license,  contract,  or  order  Issued 
or  entered  Into  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, to  or  with  such  private  Individual, 
corporation,  or  other  private  entity,  shall  be 
deemed  terminated  forthwith.  Thereafter, 
the  State,  subdivision,  or  Instrumentality 
so  acquiring  shall  operate  and  maintain  such 
bridge  in  the  same  manner  as  If  It  had  been 
the  original  applicant,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  inter- 
national  bridges  constructed  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act.  Section  3  of  this  Act 
and  section  129(a)  (3)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  7  of  this 
Act,  shall  apply  to  all  Intematlonal  bridges 
the  construction  of  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore approved  by  Congress,  notwithstanding 
any  conflicting  provision  In  any  Aot  author- 
izing the  construction  of  such  a  bridge  or  In 
any  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  State. 

SBC.  10.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  aSeot,  impair,  or  diminish  any 
right,  power,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Stat^  over  or  in  regard  to  any  navigable 
waters  or  any  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  make  a  report  of  all  approvals  granted 
by  blm  during  the  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  this  Act  in  each  annual  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Department  required 
by  section  11  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act    (49   U.S.C.    1658). 

Sec.  12.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second 
demanded? 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15577,  the  International  Bridge  Act  of 
1972. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
give  the  general  consent  of  Congress, 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the 


bill,  to  the  construction  of  bridges  join- 
ing the  United  States  with  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

In  1946,  with  passage  of  the  General 
Bridge  Act,  Congress  gave  its  general 
consent  to  the  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  bridges  over  do- 
mestic navigable  waters  and  transferred 
to  the  executive  branch  responsibility  for 
approval  of  each  individual  bridge,  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions.  The  1946  act 
specifically  excluded  international 
bridges.  The  purpose  of  this  act,  there- 
fore is  to  apply  to  intejuational  bridges 
a  general  policy  slmlllar  to  that  we  ap- 
plied to  domestic  bridges  In  1946. 

I  will  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  as  a 
defender  of  the  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  In  the  area  of  forei^ 
policy  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, however,  feels,  and  I  completely 
agree,  that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15577 
will  facilitate  a  more  orderly  and  syste- 
matic review  of  proposals  for  construc- 
tion of  bridges  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  and  Canada,  without  im- 
pinging upon  the  authority  or  responsi- 
bility of  Congress.  TTr^UeH 

In  a  nuclear  age.  when  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  over  120  nations,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  deliberations  of  your  committee 
and  the  Congress  should  be  focused  on 
mattere  of  greater  moment  than  approval 
of  each  proposed  new  bridge  along  our 

Mr  Speaker,  the  subject  matter  of  this 
bill  may  seem  f  amUiar  to  many  Members 
and  it  should.  Twice  before  the  House  has 
considered  and  approved  general  inter- 
national bridge  legislation  but  because  of 
minor  differences  with  the  Senate,  these 
measures  never  became  law.  It  is  my  vm- 
derstanding  that  the  Senate  coinmiUee 
is  anxious  that  this  year  we  finally  agree 
on  a  general  bUl  for  dealing  with  the 
technical  and  time-consuming  issues  re- 
lated to  approval  of  these  bridg^.  So  I 
am  optimistic  that  if  we  pass  this  bUl, 
It  will  become  law.  .,     . 

There  is  another  reason  why  Members 
nmy  find  this  biU  faaniliar  because,  be- 
sides our  two  previous  attempts  at  gen- 
eral legislation,  there  usuaUy  is  at  least 
one  biU  in  each  Congress  to  authorize 
construction  of  a  bridge  at  a  specific  loca- 
tion Since  1946,  some  30  separate  acts 
have  been  passed.  Since  1953.  we  have 
had  22  separate  bUls  in  the  House  alone 
At  present  there  is  only  one  such  bUl 
pending,  but  lur  hearings  revealed  plans 
for  at  least  three  additional  bridges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  great 
amount  of  time  needed  to  properly  con- 
sider individual  bridge  bills  and  because 
of  growth  in  the  population  ot  our  bor- 
der areas  and  in  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  Mexico, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  feels 
strongly  that  the  time  is  long  overdue 
to  establish  new  general  procedures  to 
facilitate  construction  of  international 
bridges.  The  bill  before  us,  H.R.  15577. 
would  accomplish  this  purpose,  and,  I 
might  add,  at  no  anticipated  increase  in 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  bill 
Congress  consents  to  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional bridges  and  the  collection  of  tolls 
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in  accordance  with  conditions  spelled  out 
In  the  bill.  Sections  2  to  5  specify  that  any 
private  individual  or  entity  or  any  public 
body,  willing  to  build  a  bridge  must  ob- 
tain the  wjproval  of  the  appr(a)riate  au- 
thorities in  Canada  and  Mexico,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  Any  agreement  be- 
tween a  State  or  local  government  body 
and  a  foreign  government  concerning 
the  bull(fln«  of  a  bridge  would  also  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  addition,  the  provisions  of  the  1906 
Bridge  Act  must  be  compUed  with.  That 
act,  as  amended,  sets  forth  general  cri- 
teria to  Insure  the  soundness  of  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  bridges;  pro- 
vides specifically  for  government  use 
ot  bridges  for  postal  and  defense  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  railroad,  telegraph 
and  telephone  use;  and  generally  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  of  reasonable 
tolls.  It  also  deals  extensively  with  the 
protection  of  navigation  rights  smd 
specifies  penalties  in  the  event  of  viola- 
tion of  the  act. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  before  us  also  re- 
quires that  a  bridge,  once  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  be 
commenced  within  2  years  and  be 
completed  within  5  years  unless  the 
Secretary  extends  the  time  limits. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  section  2,  in  ad- 
dition to  giving  consent  of  Congress  to 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  intemationaJ  bridges,  also  grants  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  collection  of 
tolls  on  international  bridges  constructed 
under  its  authority.  Section  6,  dealing 
with  tolls,  was  given  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  and  sets 
forth  conditions  for  tolls  to  be  collected 
by  bridges  constructed  or  acquired  by  pri- 
vate individuals  or  entitles. 

The  attached  chart  shows  the  effects 
of  H.R.  15577: 

Tolls — Eftects  of  H.R.  15577 

This  bill  grants  Congressional  consent  to 
the  collection  of  tolls  on  all  International 
bridges  constructed  under  authority  of  the 
Act.  The  effects  are  as  follows: 

A.  Restrictions:  The  1906  Bridge  Act  pro- 
vides that  toUs  shall  be  "reasonable"  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  may 
prescribe  toll  rates.  This  1906  provision  has 
applied  to  previous  Intematlonal  bridge  au- 
thorizations. 

1.  Existing  bridges:  No  effect  on  ability  to 
collect  tolls,  other  than  1906  act. 

2.  Future  Bridges:  (a)  Public:  No  effect  on 
ability  to  collect  tolls,  other  than  1906  act. 
(b)  (1)  Tolls  can  be  collected  only  for  a 
period  of  time  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation; (U)  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
bridge  becomes  the  property  of  the  state 
where  located;  (ill)  Bridge  operator  must 
keep  records  and  make  them  available  to 
Secretary;  (Iv)  Provisions  of  the  1906  act. 

B.  Additional  authority:  Federal -aid  high- 
ways required  to  be  toll  fre^  after  a  cer- 
tain period  would  be  able  to  continue  charg- 
ing tolls  If  Mexico  or  Canada  continued  to 
charge  tolls  on  their  end  of  an  international 
bridge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee,  in  consid- 
ering the  question  of  tolls,  agreed  that  no 
limits  on  tolls  should  be  placed  retroac- 
tively on  existing  bridges,  public  or  pri- 
vate. It  was  further  agreed  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  that  no  limits  should  be  placed 
on  the  ability  of  public  entities  tq^llect 
tolls  for  future  international  bridges.  The 


committee  felt  that  control  of  tolls  on 
such  bridges,  where  no  Federal  money 
is  used,  quite  pro{>erly  falls  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

While  it  appears  unlikely  that  many 
bridges  will  be  built  in  the  future  by  pri- 
vate individuals  or  groups,  section  6  does 
provide  conditions  regarding  the  collec- 
tion of  tolls  for  such  bridges. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Act  to  allow  tolls  to  con- 
tinue to  be  collected  when  a  foreign 
government  insists  on  continuing  toll 
collections  on  a  bridge  that  U.S.  law 
would  ordinarily  require  to  be  toU  free. 
Section  8  simply  provides  for  sale  and 
transfer  of  bridge  rights  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  further  insures  the  full  rights  of 
States  and  localities  to  collect  toUs  fol- 
lowing acquisition  of  a  bridge  from  a 
private  entity. 

Section  9  is  the  only  section  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  existing  bridges.  It  specifies 
that  only  section  3  and  section  7  of  the 
bill  apply  to  bridges  previously  author- 
ized by  Congress.  These  sections  protect 
or  extend  existing  rights  of  bridge 
owners. 

Sections  10,  11.  and  12  preserve  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Congress  under  the  bill's 
provisions  and  require  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  include  a  section 
on  international  bridges  in  his  annual 
report  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  approved  to  facilitate  construction  of 
bridges  to  serve  the  growing  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  our  two 
great  neighbors.  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman shield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman enlighten  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  bit  further  as  to  why  it  is  that 
the  other  body  has  refused  to  go  along 
with  this  twice-passed  bill? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  do  not  recall  the  specific  details 
on  previous  bills.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do 
that.  We  have  been  working  very  hard 
with  the  dei>artments  and  with  the 
Members  interested,  in  order  to  get 
something  we  can  all  agree  on.  However, 
to  give  you  the  specifics,  I  cannot  give 
you  specifics  at  this  moment  on  Just  why 
the  bill  did  not  previously  become  law 
I  just  do  not  recall.  I  sluill  be  glad  to  sup- 
ply it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  would,  because  in  his 
statement  he  said  that  similar  legislation 
had  been  twice  previously  passed  by  this 
House,  but  because  of  difficulties  in  the 
other  body,  it  was  not  conducive  to  final 
passage  or  signing  into  law,  and  this  is 
an  exceedingly  strange  phenomenon,  one 
on  which  I  believe  before  we  suspend  the 
rules  all  Members  are  entitled  to  ex- 
planation on  this  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Florida 


for  his  leadership  in  this  legislation.  He 
did  a  tremendous  job.  A  lot  of  hard  work 
went  into  this  bill  in  the  hearings  and 
in  the  mark-up. 

As  my  chairman  well  knows,  I  have 
two  intematlonal  bridges  in  my  district, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  lit- 
tle legislative  history.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  some  questions. 

Would  section  7  of  this  bill  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  in 
any  way  prevent  or  limit  munlcipaUtles 
who  now  own  and  operate  the  portion  of 
an  international  bridge  connecting  the 
United  States  with  a  foreign  country 
from  collecting  reasonable  toUs? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  The  only  effect  of 
section  7  is  to  permit  tolls  to  be  charged 
under  circumstances  where  existing  law 
would  not  permit  tolls.  The  section  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  cases  where  the  foreign 
government  collects  tolls  and  the  U.S. 
side  has  taken  the  tolls  off  so  that  the 
U.S.  citizen  pays  twice  but  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment gets  no  benefit. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Would  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  other  than  section  7  pre- 
vent, limit,  or  restrict  in  any  way  a  mu- 
nicipality who  now  owns  and  operates 
the  portion  of  an  international  bridge 
coxmecting  the  United  States  with  a  for- 
eign country  from  collecting  reasonable 
tolls? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  diminish  any 
rights  of  owners  of  existing  bridges  so 
far  as  tolls  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Am  I  correct  in  my  in- 
terpretation that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  do  not  apply  to  existing  interna- 
tional bridges  connecting  with  a  foreign 
coimtry.  the  American  portion  of  which 
is  owned  by  a  municlpaUty  and  upon 
which  said  bridge  the  municipality  is 
collecting  tolls? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Sections  3  and  7,  however,  will  ap- 
ply to  existing  bridges.  Both  sections  are 
intended  to  benefit  existing  bridge  own- 
ers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  memory  has  now  been 
refreshed  and  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  that  we 
do  have  a  specific  section  in  the  report 
dnaling  with  the  question  the  gentleman 
asked  about  why  this  legislation,  which 
twice  before  was  passed  by  the  House, 
did  not  become  law. 

Let  me  say  that  since  1964  we  have 
tried  to  get  general  congressional  con- 
sent for  international  bridges — and  that 
legislation  was  passed  twice  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  but  because  of 
minor  differences  never  became  law.  In 
the  88th  Congress  both  Houses  passed 
legislation  but  the  official  papers  did  not 
reach  the  Senate  for  action  before  ad- 
journment. In  the  89th  Congress  it  was 
separately  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  conference,  but 
the  conferees  did  not  meet.  In  the  90th 
Congress,  legislation  was  introduced  and 
given  further  consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate which  has  been  very  active  in  ini- 
tiating and  supporting  genersd  legisla- 
tion. This  time  we  hope  to  press  the  right 

buttons. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
is  much  needed  legislation.  To  establish 
further  legislative  history  I  would  like  to 
ask  this:  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill 
to  prevent  the  municipality,  coimty. 
State  or  other  governmental  body  from 
charging  tolls  on  future  bridges  that 
would  be  built? 

Mr.  FASCKT.T..  No. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Under  authority  of  this 
particular  bill,  after  getting  permission 
to  construct,  such  governmental  body 
can  charge  tolls  even  after  the  bridge  is 
paid  for? 

Mr.  FASCKT.T..  Yes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  particular 
question.  If  this  bill  Is  signed  into  law, 
does  it  for  all  time  take  away  the  Federal 
overview  of  functioning  of  the  bridges? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  It  does  not  interfere 
with  that  at  all? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  that  question  again? 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Under  the  present 
law,  as  I  understand  it,  we  always  have 
the  right  to  overview  the  functioning 
of  one  of  the  countries  or  both  of  the 
countries  before  any  kind  of  joint  com- 
mission is  operating  a  bridge.  For  exam- 
ple, an  increase  In  the  tolls  is  reviewable 
by  the  Federal  Government.  If  this  bill 
is  signed,  do  we  still  have  that  privilege? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Yes.  Whatever  the 
agreement  is  with  respect  to  tolls,  under 
existing  laws  those  tolls  must  be  reason- 
able and  the  tolls  will  remain  subject  to 
review.  .This  law  does  not  change  the 
requirement  imder  the  1906  law  at  all. 
The  answer  is  "Yes."  We  do  retain  the 
right  to  review  the  application  of  this 
act  and  the  bridges  authorized  by  It. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  imderstand  that. 
Let  us  take  a  new  bridge,  one  that  Is 
about  to  be  built.  Under  present  law  we 
have  a  right  to  review  what  we  are 
doing.  If  this  is  signed  into  law.  do  we 
lose  that  right? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  We  stiU  have  the  right 
to  look  into  whatever  they  do? 

Mr.  FASCKT.T..  Absolutely. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
question  is  this:  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  legislation  will  not 
affect  any  existing  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  construction  of  an  international 
bridge? 

Mr.  FASCKT.T..  It  does  not  affect  any 
existing  legislation;  that  is  correct.  Sec- 
tions 3  and  7  do,  however,  confirm  old 
rights  and  grant  new  ones  for  certain 
existing  bridges. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  My  second  question  Is: 
Is  there  anything  In  here  that  would 
affect  a  public  authority  having  an  exist- 
ing international  bridge  which  is  a  toll 
facility,  as  to  applying  the  tolls  from  that 
existing  facility  to  construction  of  a 
second  toll  facility  or  toll  bridge? 

Mr.  FASCKT.T..  What  the  public  au- 


thority does  is  fully  protected  under  this 
legislation  because  it  does  not  affect  their 
right  in  any  way.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  previous  bridge  authorizations  have 
always  been  interpreted  to  allow  repair, 
replacement  and  expansion  of  such 
bridges.  It  Is  our  intention  that  this  bill 
in  no  way  changes  those  existing  rights. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  all  the 
work  the  gentleman  and  his  committee 
have  done  on  this  legislation.  I  have  one 
further  question  that  perhaps  has  not 
been  covered. 

This  legislation  retroactively  gives  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  existing 
bridges  that  may  not  have  had  that  con- 
sent at  the  time  they  were  constructed. 
The  question  is:  This  being  so,  will  this 
change  in  any  way  whatsoever  the  rights 
or  duties  the  bridge  had  at  the  time  it 
was  constructed? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Absolutely  not.  The 
reason  the  language  to  which  the  gentle- 
man refers  was  written  in  the  bill — and 
that  is  section  9 — was  that  the  executive 
branch  recommended  that  language  to 
clear  up  any  doubts  that  might  have 
existed  on  the  previous  actions  taken  by 
bridge  owners,  either  private  or  public. 
In  dealing  with  foreign  governments 
under  the  compact  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  bill  require.  If 
it  is  a  toll  bridge,  that  the  cost  of  the 
bridge  be  amortized  before  the  President 
releases  his  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Once  the  President 
has  given  his  approvsil,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
must  also  approve  the  bridge.  Section  6 
says  with  respect  to  tolls  to  be  charged 
on  privately  constructed  bridges,  that 
the  Secretary  must  allow  tolls  to  be  col- 
lected for  a  period  of  time  he  deems  rea- 
sonable in  order  to  "amortize  the  cost  of 
construction  or  acquisition  of  the  bridge, 
including  interest  and  financing  costs, 
and  a  reasonable  return  on  invested 
capital." 

With  respect  to  those  intemationtd 
bridges  where  the  other  government  con- 
tinues charging  the  toll  and  we  would  be 
required  to  take  ours  off,  the  bill  would 
allow  the  tolls  to  continue,  provided  that 
such  tolls  or  charges  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance, repair  and  operation  of  the 
bridge  and  its  approaches  imder  eco- 
nomical management. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  is  required  that  if 
the  bridge  is  constructed  as  a  toll  bridge 
it  be  fully  amortized ;  that  is,  the  cost  of 
the  bridge  be  fully  amortized? 

Mr.  FASCELL     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Before  it  Is  agreed  to 
end  collection  of  tolls? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. With  respect  to  private  bridges, 
tolls  may  be  collected  for  a  period  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for,  among  other  things. 


complete  amortization  of  the  bridge.  Of 
course  we  are  not  saying  that  a  private 
bridge  cannot  go  bankrupt  or  that  a  State 
cannot  decide  that  its  bridge  should  be 
free.  The  whole  operation  is  also  subject 
to  the  review  and  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HR. 
15577. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  vaa 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remarks  and  to  include  tables 
and  material  on  the  bill  just  passed,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL  AGENCY  FOR  RE- 
SEARCH ON  CANCER  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  1257)  to  authorize  an 
appropriation  for  the  annual  contribu- 
tions by  the  United  States  for  the  support 
of  the  International  Agency  for  Research 
on  Cancer. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1257 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tbeta  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  neoesaary  for  the  annual  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex- 
peosee  at  the  International  Agency  for  Re- 
search on  Canoer  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  article  vm  of  the  Statute  of 
the  International  Agency  for  Research  on 
Canoer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  which  would  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation for  annual  contributions  of 
the  United  States  in  support  of  the  In- 
ternational Agency  for  Research  on 
Cancer. 

This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  administration.  The  International 
Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer  has  been 
operating  for  a  number  of  years,  but  it 
has  been  financed  under  the  authority 
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of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  What  this 
measure  would  do  would  be  to  provide 
a  statutory  authorization  and  therefore 
require  further  appropriations  in  sup- 
port of  this  agency  as  a  part  of  the  State 
Department  appropriation,  which  would 
go  through  the  subcommittee  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooNEY)  on  an  annual  basis. 

This  agency  has  been  a  very  useful 
one.  When  it  was  started  in  1965  it  began 
as  an  effort  by  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization. The  original  members  were 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States  and  later 
Australia,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  joined  in,  making  a 
total  of  nine  participating  States. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  work  of 
this  agency  is  currently  running  on  the 
order  of  a  little  under  16  percent 
a  year.  This  is  one  of  the  international 
agencies  in  which  we  get  one  of  the  best 
bargains  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
our  contribution  as  against  the  total  ef- 
fort. The  budget  for  the  most  recent 
year,  fiscal  year  1972,  was  $2,120,500,  and 
the  U.S.  share  was  $336,789. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  measure  is  a 
good  one  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
jrielding. 

I  think  everyone  Is  trying  in  every 
manner  possible  for  a  tedinlcal  break- 
through against  the  onslaughts  of  can- 
cer in  all  races  and  particularly  In  the 
hiunan  race,  as  witness  the  amount  that 
has  been  expended  In  the  crusade 
against  cancer,  and  in  the  United  States 
of  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Insti- 
tute of  Health  for  the  study  of  and  per- 
haps a  cure  or  prevention  of  cancer. 

This,  as  the  gentleman  stated,  is  only 
a  modicum  of  what  may  be  neeided,  al- 
beit money  and  personnel  aJone  can  never 
find  a  solution.  As  a  former  cancer  sur- 
geon, of  course,  I  would  be  in  favor  of 
this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  establishment 
and  support  by  the  House  of  this  special 
international  subcommittee  participa- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  we  are 
getting  more  than  our  value  out  of  it.  The 
only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  a  techni- 
cal matter  and  the  procedure  of  the  com- 
mittee which  the  gentleman  represents 
in  the  handling  of  the  bill  and  in  the 
House;  namely,  it  makes  an  open-ended 
contribution  not  subject,  according  to 
the  legislation  Itself,  House  Journal 
Resolution  1257,  to  the  ordinary  author- 
ization and  appropriation  process.  The 
gentleman  even  mentioned  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee's  name  and  I  believe 
implied  he  would  be  routinely  handling 
such  requests  each  year,  but  It  says  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  vm  of  the  statute 
of  the  International  Agency  for  Research 
on  Cancer. 

I  simply  want  to  be  reassured.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  will  not  put  us  In  a 
position  of  having  to  cough  up  taxpayers'., 
dollars  on  call  by  another  agency  than 
the  U.S.  Government.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  me  that  assurance? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  think  the  languags 


that  the  gentleman  refers  to  is  the  lan- 
guage which  governs  the  International 
Agency  for  Research  on  Cancer  Internal- 
ly in  determining  the  method  of  assess- 
ment. The  method  of  assessing  the  cost 
of  the  budget  is  twofold.  First  they  have 
a  basic  contribution  of  $150,000  from  all 
of  the  participating  countries  regardless 
of  size,  and  then  they  provide  a  weighted 
formula  under  which  the  larger  countries 
pay  a  larger  amoimt.  It  is  that  internal 
allocation  of  cost  that  Is  referred  to  In 
lines  7  and  8  of  the  joint  resolution. 

With  respect  to  the  celling  projections, 
as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
I  think  it  would  be  in  the  same  category 
as  those  assessed  contributions  that  are 
handled  by  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations in  the  State  Department's  budget. 

Because  as  far  as  I  am  aware  we  do 
not  have  any  statutory  limitation,  but 
this  would  be  handled  in  accordance  vidth 
the  annual  budget,  and  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  then  is  re- 
assuring me  It  will  go  through  the  an- 
nual authorization  and  appropriation 
process  in  order  to  meet  this  require- 
ment? 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  right,  the  money 
would  have  to  be  appropriated  before  it 
could  be  spent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First  of  all,  I  note  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  report  represent- 
ing any  departmental  views  on  this  leg- 
islation. In  the  second  place,  was  any  in- 
formation provided  the  subcommittee 
with  respect  to  money  already  being  ex- 
pended by  this  Government  on  interna- 
tional cancer  research? 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  budget  of  this  or- 
ganization was  submitted  to  us.  This 
agency  has  been  a  vehicle  since  1965  for 
an  Intemationsd  effort  In  the  collection 
of  information  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, on  cancer.  I  have  already 
indicated  the  amount  of  money  Involved. 
We  did  not  inquire  as  to  what  other  ac- 
tivities may  be  funded  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  or  the  World 
Health  Organization,  but  my  impression 
is  that  this  is  the  principal  international 
activity.  Now,  of  course,  we  have  just 
authorized  this  very  substantial  program 
in  connection  with  the  new  National 
Institute  for  Cancer  Research. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  would  be  very  much  surprised 
if  we  were  not  expending  through  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  Inter- 
national research  on  this  specific  subject 
of  cancer  much,  much  more  than 
$337,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  testimony 
indicated  that  there  Is  an  enormous 
value  In  the  International  effort  in  try- 
ing to  identify  high  levels  of  incidence 
of  particular  tjrpes  of  cancer  associated 
with  geographical  and  environmental 
circumstances.  Some  very  extraordinary 
information  has  been  developed  as  a 
result  of  this  effort  reflecting  this  infor- 
mation. We  had  the  head  of  our  Institute 
on  Cancer  testify,  and  he  indicated  in 
connection  with  their  work  here  in  the 


United  States  that  this  information  sup- 
plied by  the  international  effort  waa 
quite  important. 

Mr.  GROSS.  U  the  genUeman  will 
yield  fm-ther,  does  this  international 
organization  make  any  attempt  to  pull 
together  the  research  and  other  infor- 
mation that  is  gathered  by  virtue  of  the 
grants  and  contracts  entered  into  for 
studies  and  research  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health? 

Mr.  FRASER.  My  understanding  is 
that  this  is  one  subject  that  is  quite 
Important — the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  on  the  epi- 
demiology of  cancer  research — and  fur- 
ther, the  agency  also  provides  for  special 
training  fellowships  and  other  activities 
in  the  training  field. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1257.  Only  modest 
amounts  of  money  are  Involved.  For  fis- 
cal year  1973,  the  assessed  contribution 
for  the  United  States  will  be  $336,789. 
compared  to  $312,353  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  U.S.  share  Is  15.9  percent,  the  same 
as  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  war  on  cancer,  this  Agency  pro- 
motes international  collaboration  which 
is  so  essential  to  effective  cancer  research. 
The  Agency  provides  a  means  through 
which  participating  countries  and  the 
World  Health  Organization,  together 
with  other  International  organizations 
can  cooperate  in  all  phases  of  research. 

In  the  past  the  U.S.  contribution  has 
been  funded  under  the  authority  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  However,  a  spe- 
cific authorization  is  now  being  sought 
since  it  has  been  determined — based  upon 
several  years  of  operation — that  UJ3. 
participation  will  be  of  substantial  bene- 
fit to  cancer  research  in  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
Joint  resolution  House  Joint  Resolution 
1257. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  \man- 
Imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  the  joint  resolution  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEMBERSHIP  AND  PARTICIPATION 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
SOUTH   PACIFIC   COMMISSION 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint 
reeolutUm  (H.J.  Res.  1211)  to  amend  the 
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Joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  1311 

Reaolvei  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public  Law  403, 
Eightieth  Congress,  as  amended  (22  U.8.C. 
280b),  la  hereby  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$260,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$400,000"  in  section  3(a). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MATTiT.TARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Eraser) . 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  only 
one  purpose  and  that  is  to  increase  the 
existing  limit  of  $250,000  a  year  to  a 
maximum  of  $400,000  in  connection 
with  the  U.S.  participation  in  the  South 
Pacific  Conamlsslon. 

I  might  say  that  the  reason  for  this 
resolution  is  due  in  part  to  the  reevalu- 
atlon  of  the  dollar  which  meant  that  the 
current  assessment  of  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  work  of  this  Commission  went  over 
the  statutory  limit  of  $250,000.  Had 
there  not  been  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  dol- 
lar which  resulted  in  an  inward  reeval- 
uatlon of  the  Australian  dollar,  they 
could  have  lived  this  year  imder  that 
limitation.  However,  since  the  limita- 
tion has  to  be  increased,  the  executive 
branch  requested  that  we  put  the  ceil- 
ing up  by  another  $150,000  so  as  to  per- 
mit some  growth  in  the  share  of  the 
United  States  over  the  next  5  years. 

This  Commission  has  been  operated 
conservatively  in  the  past  and  we  expect 
the  growth  in  annual  expenditures  will 
be  very  modest. 

We  have  been  in  this  Commission  since 
1947  and  in  addition  to  the  United 
States,  there  are  these  countries:  Austra- 
lia, Fiji.  Prance,  Nauru,  New  Zealand, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Western 
Samoa. 

The  Commission  has  no  political  au- 
thority over  the  western  Pacific;  but  it 
Is  the  principal  source  of  experience  in 
dealing  with  that  region's  economic  and 
social  problems. 

We  feel  there  Is  very  economical  use 
of  resources.  The  U.S.  share  of  the 
the  axmual  budget  is  20  percent,  which 
places  us  Into  a  very  modest  role  in  par- 
ticipation, considering  the  limited  num- 
ber of  coimtrles  involved.  Our  main 
Interest  stems  from  our  obligations  In 
Micronesia  and  Guam,  which  are  both 
covered  within  the  area  of  the  work  of 
the  South  Pacific  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  good  meas- 
ure, and  I  urge  that  it  be  supported. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr,  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Eraser)  for  yielding  and  commend 


him  for  reporting  this  measure  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1211,  which  would  in- 
crease from  $250,000  to  $400,000  the  ceil- 
ing for  the  annual  U.S.  contribution  to- 
ward payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
South  Pacific  Commission. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  in  1947,  Hawaii  has 
been  closely  identified  with  its  activities. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  territory, 
now  State,  of  Hawaii  has  always  been  im- 
bued with  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility 
for  the  success  of  U.S.  participation  in 
programs,  whether  national  or  inter- 
national, which  are  designed  to  promote 
the  health  and  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific. 
It  Is  indisputable  that  the  South  Pacific 
Commission,  as  an  international  or- 
ganization which  complements  and  sup- 
plements the  individual  territorial  work 
of  the  five  current  administering  author- 
ities, has  achieved  notable  success  dur- 
ing the  25  years  of  its  existence. 

While  it  is  true,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  U.S.  annual  contribution  to 
carry  on  the  projects  and  activities  of 
the  Commission  has  increased  substan- 
tially during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  territorial  scope 
of  the  Commission  was  extended  during 
the  same  period  to  include  Guam  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
as  well  as  American  Samoa,  which  at 
one  time  was  our  only  Pacific  territory 
covered  by  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1211  proposes  to 
raise  the  ceiling  for  our  proportionate 
share  of  the  Commission's  expenses  to 
$400,000  per  fiscal  year. 

A  further  explanation  about  the  pro- 
posed ceiling  would  help  to  dispel  any 
possible  misunderstanding.  The  U.S. 
share  of  the  total  Commission  budget  is 
set  at  20  percent,  which  is  second  to  Aus- 
tralia's 31  percent.  Because  of  a  Decem- 
ber 1971  revaluation  of  the  Australian 
dollar,  on  which  the  Commission's  budg- 
et is  based,  the  amount  of  our  1972  as- 
sessment came  to  $263,070 — over  $13,000 
above  the  present  statutory  celling.  This 
situation  was  not  a  comfortable  one  for 
the  U.S.  Commissioners.  As  described  to 
me  earlier  this  year,  Commissioner  Aaron 
O.  Marcus,  whose  home  is  in  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  said: 

We  (the  VS.  Commissioners)  were  em- 
barrassed by  having  to  fall  below  the  prom- 
ises of  other  contributing  nations. 

Adequate  contributions  to  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  are  clearly  in  our  na- 
tional interest.  By  providing  needed  as- 
sistance to  the  peoples  of  both  independ- 
ent and  nonself -governing  territories  of 
the  South  Pacific  region  in  such  fields  as 
agricultural  improvements,  fisheries  de- 
velopment, education,  prevention  and 
cure  of  epidemic  diseases  such  as  malaria, 
better  nutrition,  and  others,  the  Com- 
mission has  fostered  an  almost  imique 
spirit  of  international  good  will  and  re- 
sponsibility in  that  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  a  favor- 
able vote  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1211. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 


1211,  which  would  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  U.S.  mem- 
bership and  participation  in  the  South 
Pacific  Commission  from  a  maximum  of 
$250,000  per  fiscal  year  to  a  maximum  of 
$400,000  per  fiscal  year. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  total  budget  is 
only  20  percent,  which  is  second  to  Aus- 
tralia which  pays  31  percent.  The  U.S. 
share  for  calendar  year  1972  is  $263,070; 
this  is  about  $13,000  above  the  present 
egislative  ceiling.  The  increase  resulted 
i  rom  the  recent  upward  evaluation  of  the 
Australian  dollar,  upon  which  the  Com- 
n.ission  bases  its  budget. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  member 
of  the  South  Pacific  Commission  since  it 
was  created  in  1947.  In  the  25  years  since 
it  was  founded,  this  modestly  funded 
program  has  been  effective  in  providing 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
territories  of  the  South  Pacific  region, 
including  the  U.S.-admlnlstered  trust 
territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

I  urge  approval  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1211,  which  would  provide  for  a  modest 
increase  in  the  legislative  ceiling  for  au- 
thorizations per  fiscal  year  from  $250,000 
to  $400,000. 

The  South  Pacific  Commission,  of 
which  the  United  States  has  been  a  mem- 
ber for  25  years,  has  helped  to  promote 
the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  people  of  both  the  independent  and 
non-self-govemlng  territories  of  the 
region. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
U.S.-adminlstered  trust  territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  American  Samoa 
benefit  directly  from  the  Commission's 
work. 

The  Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram, has  inaugiu^ted  a  South  Pacific 
island  fisheries  development  agency. 
Much  of  Its  economic  work  has  been  In 
the  area  of  agricultural  development,  in- 
cluding the  introduction  of  new  plants, 
plant  quarantine,  and  pest  control.  Edu- 
cation and  health  programs  are  also 
helping  to  Improve  the  lives  of  the  people 
of  the  region. 

The  Commission  has  done  an  effective 
Job,  and  this  legislation  should  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frasxr)  a  question  or  two. 
First  of  all,  again  I  note  that  there  are 
no  departmental  or  agency  reports  In 
connection  with  this  legislation,  but  the 
main  purpose  in  rising  is  to  ask  If  we  are 
now  about  to  enter  Into,  as  in  this  case,  a 
prognmi  of  making  our  contributions  to 
international  organizations  dependent 
upon  the  evaluation  of  some  other  coun- 
try's currency?  In  this  case  the  upward 
evaluation  of  the  Australian  dollar.  Ajre 
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we  are  going  to  make  our  ccoitributions 
in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  an  evalua- 
tion upward  of  some  other  currency,  or 
on  the  basis  of  our  recent  devaluation  of 
the  dollar?  Which  course  are  we  going  to 
adopt? 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  here  a 
draft  of  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Department  of  State  requesting  this 
legislation.  We  refer  in  the  first  part  of 
the  report  to  the  executive  communica- 
tion. I  think  the  reference  in  the  report 
to  the  revaluation  of  the  Australian  dol- 
lar really  reflects  the  devaluation  of  the 
U.S.  dollar,  and  that  it  was  the  devalua- 
tion of  our  dollar  that  led  to  the  apparent 
increase  In  the  Australian  value  of  the 
dollar,  and,  therefore,  that  is  what  caused 
the  amount  to  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  keep 
up  with  international  monetary  gim- 
mickry these  days.  Money  is  being 
floated  in  one  way  or  another  all  over  the 
world,  and  I  just  wonder  how  we  are 
going  to  come  out  on  the  contributions 
to  these  international  programs  if  we  are 
going  to  base  our  contributions  on  this 
sort  of  situati(»i. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
perhaps  comment  for  the  record  on  this 
very  question.  Most  of  the  international 
organizations  that  we  belong  to  budget 
in  U.S.  dollars,  so  if  there  is  a  reevalua- 
tlon, our  share  might  go  down  because 
of  that  fact;  but  In  this  Instance  this 
organization  operates  its  budget  on  the 
Australian  dollar;  therefore,  it  takes 
more  U.S.  dollars  to  pay  our  share  of 
the  budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  if  the  U.S.  dollar  is  devalued,  it 
takes  more  dollars  to  take  up  the  slack; 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  learned 
that  very  pointedly  not  long  ago  when 
our  contribution  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  or  World  Bank  was  in- 
creased by  a  billion  dollars  because  of  the 
dollar  devaluation.  But  no  one  took  care 
of  the  common  garden  variety  Ameri- 
can citizen  whose  dollar  was  Just  as  much 
devalued  as  the  dollar  contributed  to  the 
World  Bank  or  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  or  any  other  international 
lending  agency. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  remember  the  gen- 
tleman making  that  point  in  several 
other  cases. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ERASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1211, 
legislation  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  U.S.  membership 
and  participation  in  the  South  Pacific 
Commission  to  a  maximum  of  $400,000 
per  fiscal  year. 

This  legislation  would  permit  increases 
believed  to  be  needed  over  the  next  5 
years  in  our  contributions  to  this  worthy 
international  organization.  Currently, 
there  is  a  statutory  ceiling  of  $250,000. 

The  Department  of  State  sought  in 
1965  to  eliminate  the  ceiling  entirely,  but 


this  was  not  granted.  Instead,  there  was 
only  a  modest  increase  in  the  ceiling. 

Our  contribution  is  calculated  as  a 
fixed  amount,  20  percent,  of  the  total 
budget  for  the  Commission.  The  rules  of 
the  Commission  sigreement  provide  that 
no  nation  member  may  pay  for  an  in- 
crease greater  than  the  proportionate 
increase  of  another  member.  This  assures 
that  the  expenditures  will  not  rise  rapid- 
ly. For  every  dollar  contributed  by  the 
United  States,  Australia  would  have  to 
add  $1.50,  New  Zealand  and  Great 
Britain  would  have  to  spend  about  80 
cents,  and  France  would  be  obliged  to 
add  75  cents. 

On  the  basis  of  the  1972  Commission 
budget,  our  contribution  was  fixed  at 
$247,605,  fortunately  within  the  ceiling. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  American 
dollar  was  devalued  in  relation  to  the 
Australian  dollar — in  terms  of  which  the 
Commission's  budget  is  calculated — so 
that  imder  the  new  rate  of  exchange  oiu* 
contribution  should  be  $265,291.  Our  final 
contribution,  therefore,  was  substantially 
less  than  the  15  percent  previously 
agreed  to. 

We  are  faced  with  another  increase 
when  the  Commission  meets  in  Western 
Samoa  next  month.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  legislation  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration will  be  adopted  so  that  one  of 
the  few  international  efforts  to  assist 
the  peoples  of  the  South  Pacific  will  not 
be  stymied.  With  the  island  govern- 
ments— both  in  independent  states  and 
dependent  territories — contributing  vol- 
untarily from  their  own  very  limited  re- 
sources to  try  to  help  raise  the  sum 
needed  to  finance  additional  important 
technical  projects,  we  should  be  more 
than  willing  to  contribute  our  share  of 
the  costs  in  this  effort. 

As  exEunples  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Commission  in  our  own  Pacific  depend- 
encies— American  Samoa  and  Microne- 
sia— during  the  work  year  1970-71,  the 
Commission  held  training  courses  of  pigs, 
poultry,  hospital  administration,  and  der- 
matology in  American  Samoa;  held  a 
training  course  on  cooperation  and  busi- 
ness metiiod  in  Micronesia;  continued 
work  on  water  supply  projects  on  four 
islands  in  the  rrust  Territory;  began  a 
pilot  project  for  waste  disposal  in  Amer- 
ican Samoa;  made  a  plant  disease  spe- 
cialist available  to  both  Guam  and  Micro- 
nesia to  help  with  breadfruit  disease 
problems;  and  made  available  a  social 
welfare  adviser  to  the  governments  of 
Micronesia  and  American  Samoa.  These 
examples  do  not  include  other  confer- 
ences and  training  courses  held  elsewhere 
at  which  American  dependencies  were 
represented  or  the  normal  supply  of  serv- 
ices and  technical  information  from 
Commission  headquarters  in  Noumea. 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States 
has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  Commis- 
sion, and  other  nations  have  looked  to 
us  for  leadership.  They  know  that  the 
Commission's  programs  of  education  and 
training  in  social,  economic,  and  public 
health  development  continue  to  be  the 
only  such  efforts  available  in  most  Pacific 
islands.  Because  of  the  great  need  for 
and  importance  of  these  projects,  I  ask 
for  approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1211. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Eraser)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  House  Joint  Resolution  1211. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint  res- 
olution was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  joint  re^lution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  1211,  just^jSssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15097. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
'nON  APPROPRIAIIONS.  1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HM. 
15097)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Augiist 
7,  1972.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  Transportation 
appropriations  bill  is  a  good  one.  All  the 
managers  signed  the  conference  report. 
In  a  few  instances,  after  considering  all 
pertinent  factors,  we  are  recommending 
that  programs  go  forward  at  a  faster  rate 
than  is  proposed  in  the  budget.  These 
few  increases,  however,  are  more  than 
offset  by  reductions  in  other  parts  of 
the  bill. 

The  $2,999,118,095  of  new  obligational 
authority  included  in  the  bill  is  $41,244,- 
000  below  the  budget  request  and  $195.- 
496,902  below  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1972.  In  addition,  appro- 
priations to  liquidate  contract  author- 
izations have  been  reduced  by  $24,010,- 
000.  The  net  effect  of  these  actions  on 
current  year  expenditures  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  $50  million  below  the 
budget. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  comparison 
with  fiscal  year  1972  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, since  Congress  provided  $170 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972  for  Amtrak, 
and  it  is  expected  that  these  funds  will 
be  sufficient  for  both  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973.  There  is  also  a  $37  million  re- 
quest for  certain  highway  safety  activ- 
ities on  which  action  was  deferred  imtil 
enactment  of  authorizing  legislation. 
This  item  will  probably  be  considered  in 
a  supplemental  bill. 
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The  bill  is  $76,323,000  more  than  when 
It  left  the  House.  Most  of  this  increase 
Is  for  one  item,  that  is,  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. There  Is  an  additional  $50,- 
711.000  included  imder  this  heading. 
These  funds  would  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional 84  instrimient  landing  systems,  30 
control  towers,  and  three  airport  sur- 
veillance radars  which  were  not  included 
In  the  budget. 

All  Members  of  Congress  ire  interested 
in  aviation  safety.  Those  of  jus  who  have 
been  closely  involved  with  PAA  on  this 
committee  recognize  that  additional  fa- 
cilities will  be  required.  We  are  very  con- 
cerned that  the  FAA  Is  not  moving  fast 
enough  in  installing  the  equipment  which 
has  been  funded  by  the  Congress.  We 
have,  therefore,  directed  the  FAA  to  pro- 
vide MS  with  a  schedule  indicating  when 
it  intends  to  commission  the  facilities  for 
which  funds  have  been  appropriated. 

In  summary,  the  bill  includes  a  total 
of  $57,145,000  for  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation.  This  is  $1,625.- 
000  more  than  provided  by  the  House  and 
$6,775,000  less  than  proposed  by  the 
other  body. 

For  the  Coast  Guard  the  conference 
agreement  would  provide  a  total  $819,- 
309.095.  This  represents  only  a  slight 
change  from  the  House  bill  and  includes 
all  the  funds  requested  for  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve. 

I  have  previously  dlsciissed  the  facil- 
ities and  equipment  appropriation  for 
FAA.  There  is  one  other  significant 
amendment  under  the  Federal  Aviation 


Administration.  The  conference  agree- 
ment provides  $3.5  million  for  the  pur- 
chase of  passenger  screening  devices  to 
help  prevent  aircraft  hijacking.  With 
respect  to  this  item,  on  page  6  of  the 
statement  of  the  managers  we  have  in- 
cluded the  following  language: 

The  conferees  expect  that  PAA  and  the 
airlines  will  agree  on  uniform  procedures 
which  will  supplement  the  screening  devices 
and  decrease  the  time  Involved  In  providing 
comprehensive  coverage  of  airport  boarding 
gates  In  order  to  assure  safety  of  citizens  In 
air  transportation. 

For  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, the  conferees  agreed  to  the  lower 
of  the  House  or  Senate  appropriations 
in  each  of  the  six  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Most  of  the  dififerences  between  the 
two  bills  for  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Administration  and  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  were  fairly  evenly 
divided.  The  largest  of  these  appropria- 
tions was  the  $52.5  million  included  for 
high-speed  ground  trsmsportation  re- 
search and  development.  This  is  $7.5 
million  more  than  the  House  bill  and 
$8,379,000  below  the  Senate. 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, the  conference  agreement  includes 
$6,542,000.  This  would  provide  for  15  of 
the  30 'Additional  field  staff  persoimel  re- 
quested by  UMTA.  Research  and  develop- 
ment funds  for  UMTA  total  $96,250,000, 
which  is  roughly  an  even  split  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills. 


In  title  n  there  were  only  three 
amendments  in  disagreement.  Under  the 
conference  agreement  fimds  for  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
would  be  maintained  at  the  budget  level. 

Wei  did  agree  to  increase  the  salaries 
aQd^xpenses  appropriation  of  the  CAB 
by^O.OOO,  but  the  House  position  was 
maintained  In  the  case  of  air  carrier 
subsidy  payments.  With  respect  to  tdr 
carrier  payments,  I  am  advised  by  the 
CAB  that  a  new  class  rate  is  imder  con- 
sideration. In  view  of  this  fact,  and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  under  the  existing 
class  rate  a  supplemental  would  have 
been  required  regardless  of  which 
amount  was  agreed  to,  the  conferees 
felt  it  was  best  to  defer  the  Senate  in- 
crease at  this  time.  We  did  include  the 
following  language  in  the  statement  of 
the  managers: 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
that  the  CAB  can  borrow  forward  to  pay  the 
additional  amovmts  due  In  fiscal  year  1972 
resulting  from  the  promulgation  of  Claaa 
Rate  VI.  It  is,  of  course,  the  Intention  of  the 
conferees  to  recognize  the  obligations  of  the 
Oovernment  with  respect  to  payments  to  air 
carriers  under  the  applicable  law. 

In  title  m  of  the  bill,  all  the  House 
limitations  were  restored.  These  provi- 
sions will  result  in  sidditional  reductions 
in  current  year  obligations  of  $25  million 
below  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to.  I  wUl  Insert  a 
table  in  the  Record  giving  the  confer- 
ence figures  in  detail : 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION   BILL,  1973 

[Note.— All  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1972 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obllgational) 
authority,  fiscal 
year  1973 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


Conference    New  obllgational 
action      authority,  1972 


(6) 


(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1973 

(8) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  biH 
(10) 


TITLE  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATIOf< 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

SalariK  and  expenses J21, 592, 000       '$26,053,000         J23,970,0OO         $24,120,000 

By  transfer (417,000) ^^ 

Transportation  planning,  research, 

and  development:  -w..^  / 

Appropriation 22,000,000        TUnoOftWO  30,000.000  38  000  000 

Bytransfer (6,500,000)         (7,000,000)         (7,000,000)         (7,000,000) 

Transportation  research 

xtivities  overseas  (special 

foreign  currency  program) 500,000  500,000 

Granls-in-aid  for  natural  gas 

pipeline  safety 750,000  1,000,000  750,000  1,000,000 

Consolidation  of  departmental 

htadquarfers 1,760,000  857,000  800,000  800,000 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft 

dt/elopment  termination 58,  500,000 

Total,  Office  of  the 
Secretary 105,102,000  70,510,000  55,520,000  63.920,000 

Coast  Guard 

Operating  expenses 503,378,000       '551,000,000         548,900,000         551,000,000 

Appropriation  for  debt  reduction.  —143,003  —164,905  -164,905  —164,905 

Subtotal,  operating  expenses..  503,234,997  550,835.095  548,735,095  550,835,095 
Acquisition,  construction,  and 

improvements 97,682,000  M31, 922,000  131,550,000  134,680,000 

Alteration  of  bridges 9,750,000  12,500,000  12,500,000  12,500,000 

Retired  pay 71,371,000  '•  72, 789,000  72,789,000  72,789,000 

Reserve  training 27,434,000  31,735,000  31,735,000  Defer 

Bytransfer (571,000) 

Rastarch,  development,  test, 

and  evaluation 14,500,000  '18,256,000  16,500,000  18,256,000 

State  boating  safety  assistance 3,000,000  7,500,000  3,000,000  7,500,000 

Total,  Coast  Guard 726,971,997         825,537,095        816,809,095         796,560,095 


$23,970,000       -J-$2, 378, 000       -$2,083,000 -$150,000 

(-417,000) 

31,  500,  000  -f  9,  500, 000        - 10, 600, 000       -f  $1,  500, 000     ^  -6,  500,  OOO 

(7,000,000)         (-f-500,000) 

"    -500,000  -500,000 

875,000  -f  125, 000            -125,000            -|-125,000            -125,000 

800,000  -960,000  -57,000 

-58,500,000 


57,145,000       -47,957,000       -13,365,000         4-1,625,000         -6,775,000 


548.900,000 
-164,905 


-f  45, 522, 000 
-21,902 


-2,100,000 


-2, 100, 000 


548, 735, 095 

131,  550,  000 
12,500,000 
72,  789, 000 
31, 735,  000 


17,500,000 
4, 500, 000 


819, 309, 095 


-f-45,500,098         -2,100,000 -2,100,000 

-f33,868,000  -372,000 -3,130,000 

+2,750,000 

-t-1,418,000 

-h4, 301, 000 -t-31, 735, 000 

(-571,000) 

-t-3,000,000  -756,000         -fl,  000, 000  -756,000 

-f-1,500,000         -3,000,000         -fl,  500, 000         -3,000,000 

-1-92,337,098         -6,228,000        -f2, 500, 000       -f22,749,000 


Footnotes  at  eoul  ot  table. 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1972 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obllgational) 
authority,  fiscal 
year  1973 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Conference    New  obllgational 
action     authority,  1972 


(6) 


(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1973 

(8) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Senate  bill 
(10) 


TITLE  I — Continued 

PARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION—Continued 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Operations  V  1, 1*9, 074, 000  $' 1, 175, 156,  000    $1,173,138,000    $1,175,256,00    $1,173,238,000        +$2*,  164,  oOO 

Reappropriatiin , (77,625,000) (-77,625,000). 


'251,939,000         251,939,000         302,650,000 


302,650,000  -f  840, 700 
(-153,741,000). 


63  360  700        '74  568,000  66,000,000  66,000,000  66,000,000         -1-2,639,300         -8,568,000 

(i4;925;ooo) <-}M"'^^- 

15,033,000  -''  ""  "^ 


15,000,000 


15,000,000 


Facilities  and  equipment  (airport 

and  airway  trust  fund) 301, 809, 300 

Reappropriation (153,741,000). 

Research,  engineering,  and  devel- 
opment (airport  and  airway 

trust  fund) 

Reappropriation 

Research  and  development 

Grints-in-aid  for  airports  (airport 
and  airway  trust  fund): 

Planning  grants 15,000,000 

Development  grants  (appropria- 
tion to  liquidate  contract 

authorization) (92,000,000) 

Federal  payment  to  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund  (Intra- 

governmental  transaction) (646,  882,  000) 

Operation  and  maintenance. 

National  Capital  Airports 11,467,000 

Construction,  National  Capital 

Airports 4,930,000 

U.S.  International  Aeronautical  -  ^nn  nnn 

Exposition 2,000,000 -AUUU,UUU 


-$1,918,01 
+50. 711, 000 


15,000,000 

(100,000,000)      (100,000,000)  (100,000,000) 

'(6,585,000) (48,728,000) 

'  12,  522, 000           12,  200, 000  12,  265,  000 

1  3, 608, 000            2, 600, 000  3, 608, 000 


15,033.000 

15,000,00a.,_,^. 

(100,000,000)      (+8,000,000). 

(48,728,000)  (-598,154,000)    (+42,143,000)    (+48,728,000) 

12,265,000  +798,000  -257,000  +65,000 

2,600,000         -2,330,000         -1,008,000 -1,008,000 


Total,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration     1,562,674,000 


1,532,793,000      1,520,877,000      1,574,779,000      1,571,753,000         +9,079,000        +38,960,000        -r50,876,000         -3,026,000 


Federal  Highway  Administration 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 

By  transfer 

Highway  beautificatlon: 
Appropriation 

Appropriation  to  liquidate 
contract  authorization 

Highway-related  safety  grants 
(appropriation  to  liquidate 
contract  authorization) 

Rail  crossings— demonstration 
projects 

Territorial  highways  (appropria- 
tion to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thorization)  

Darien  Gap  Highway 

Federal-aid  highways  (trust 
fund— appropriation  to  liqui- 
date contract  authorization) 

Right-of-way  revolving  fund 
(trust  fund— appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authorization). 
Forest  highways  (appropriation  to 
liquidate  contract  authorization). 

Public  lands  highways  (appro- 
priation to  liquidate  contract 
authorization) 

Baltimore-Washington  Parkway 
(trust  fund) 

Total,  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration  


7,129,000  115,429,000  13,400,000  13,325.000           13,325,000  +6,196,000  -2.1?;!'SS2v  ~^^'^  —y-V\^Ki^Ki 

(94,221,000)  1(104.410,000)  (98,400,000)  (99,535.000)  (98,400,000)  (+4,179,000)     (-6,010,000) (-1,135,000) 

1,100,000  11,365,000  965,000  965,000               965,000  -135,000              -400.000  

(10.000,000)  (15,000,000)  (12,000,000)  (12,000,000)  (12,000,000)  (+2,000,000)    (-3,000,000)) 


(5,000,000)       (12,000,000)       (12,000,000)       (12,000,000)       (12,000,000)      (+7,000,000) 

10,000,000  10,000,000  2,000,000  10,000,000  2,000,000         -8,000,000         -8,000,000 -8,000,000 

(1,000,000)  (2,000.000)  (2,000,000)  (2,000,000)  k^^^      (+1,000,000) :i-^-™ innflfi'OM 

15,000,000  k000,000  25,000,000  15,000,000  15,000,000 -15,000,000       -10,000,000 

(4,662,093,000)  (4,898,000,000)  (4,891,990,000)  (4,893,125,000)  (4,891,990,000)  (+229,897.000)     (-6.010.000) (-1,135,000) 


(25,000,000)       (45,000,000)       (35,000,000)       (35,000,000)       (35,000,000)    (+10,000,000)    (-10,000,000). 
(35,000,000)       (23,000,000)       (23,000,000)       (23,000,000)       (23,000,000)    (-12,000,000) 


(5,000,000)       (16,000,000)       (16,000,000)       (16,000,000)       (16,000,000)    (+11,000,000). 
2,500,000  -        —2,500,000  . 


35,729.000  56,794,000  41,365,000  39,290.000  31,290,000         -4,439,000       -25.504,000       -10,075,000         -8,000,000 


National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration 


Traffic  and  highway  safety 

Construction  of  compliance 
facilities 

State  and  community  highway 
safety  (appropriation  to  liqui- 
date contract  authorization).. 


69,337.000 
9,600,000 


48,268,000           43.000,000           45,673.000           44,185,000        -25,152,000         -4,083,000         +1.185.000         -1,488,000 
-9,600,000  


Total,  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration 


(67,000,000)       (75,000,000)       (70.000,000)       (70,000,000)       (70,000.000)      (+3,000.000)      (-5.000.000) 
78,937,000  48,268,000  43,000,000  45,673,000  44,185.000        -34,752,000 


4.083,000  +1,185,000  -1,488,000 


Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Office  of  the  Administrator,  salaries 

and  expenses 

By  transfer... 

Railroad  research 

Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety 

High-speed  ground  transportation 

research  and  development 

Federal  grants  to  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation... 

Total.  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration  


2, 205, 000 

(35,000). 
10,350.000 
5,631,000 


13,142,000 


10,600,000 
'7,110,000 


2,750,000 

■i6,'356,666' 

6.900,000 


2,921,000 

"i6,"5o6,"ooo' 

7,110.000 


2, 835, 000 

16,350.666" 

7,000.000 


+630,000             -307,000              +85,000 
(-35,000) 

-250,000  .. 
-110,000 


-86,000 

-iso.ooo' 

-110.000 


-+-1,369,000             -110,000             -1-100,000 
25,000,000        '60,879,000          45,000,000          60.879,000          52,500,000       +27.500,000         -8.379.000         +7,500.000         -8.379,000 
170.000,000  -170,000,000 


213,186.000 


81,731.000  65.000.000 


81.410.000  72,685,000      -140,501.000         -9,046,000         +7.685,000 


-8,725,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  taUe. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY.  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  REUTED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1973— Continued 

(Note.— All  amounts  are  In  tlie  form  of  "appropriations"  unless  otherwise  indicated] 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority,  hscal 

year  1972 

(2) 

Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obllgational) 
authority,  fiscal 
year  1973 

(3) 

New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

In  House  bill 

(4) 

New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 

Conference 
action 

(6) 

Conference  action 

compared  with— 

Agency  and  item 
(1) 

New  obllgational 
authority,  1972 

(7) 

Budget  esti- 
mate. 1973 

(8) 

House  bill 
(9) 

Senate  biii 
(10) 

Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Fund: 

Administrative  expenses 

Research,  development,  and 
demonstrations  and  univer- 
sity research  and  training 

Appropriation  to  liquidate 

$6,300,000 

65, 000,  000 
(150.000,000) 

71,300,000 

>}  7, 419, 000 

118,000,000 
(232,000,000) 

$6,400,000 

74.000.000 
(232, 000.  000) 

$6, 684, 000 

118,000,000 
(232, 000,  000) 

$6,  542, 000 

96,250,000 
(232, 000, 000) 

+$242,000 

+31. 250. 000 
(+82,000.000). 

-$877, 000 
-21,750,000 

+$142, 000 
+22,250,000 

-$142. 000 
-21,750,000 

Total,  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration 

125,  419,  000 

80,  400,  000 

124, 684, 000 

102,792,000 

+31,492,000 

-22, 627, 000 

+22,392,000 

-21,892,000 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation 

Limitation  on  administrative 
eipenses 

(762,  000) 
2,793,899,997 

'  (797,  000) 

(797.  000) 

(797,000) 

(797,  000) 

(+35,000).. 

Total.tillel,  Department  of 
Transportation 

2,741.052.095 

2,622,971,095 

2,  726,  316, 095 

2, 699, 159, 095 

-94,740.902 

-41, 893, 000 

+76,188,000 

-27, 157. 000 

TITLE  II 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

National  Transportation  Safety 
Board 

Salaries  and  expenses 

7,150,000 

17.785.000 

7,700.000 

8,285,000 

7,785,000 

+635.000 

+85,000 

-500.000 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
Salaries  and  expenses 

13,543,000 
53, 600, 000 

114.123. 000 
54,000.000 

14,123,000 
54,000,000 

14,173,000 
65, 400, 000 

14,173,000 
54,000,000 

+630.000 
+400.000  . 

+$50,000 

+50,000    . 

-11,400.000 

Total.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board... 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Payment  of  loan  guarantees. 


67. 143, 000 


68.123,000 


68, 123. 000 


79,573.000 


68,173,000         +1,030,000 


+50,000 


+50,000       -11,400,000 


30  640,000        '31,660,000          33,120,000          33,120,000          33,120,000         +2,480,000         +1.460,000 
•  28,000.000  -28.000.000  


Total.     Interstate 
Commission 


Commerce 


58.640,000 


31,660,000 


33,120.000 


33. 120. 000 


33,120,000       -25.520,000         +1.460,000 


The  Panama  Canal 

Canal  2one  Government: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay. 


50.800.000 
3.  700, 000 


Panama  Canal  Company: 
Limitation  on  general  a 


1  55, 464, 000 
5, 097, 000 


55,200,000 
4,500.000 


55.  200, 000 
4,  500, 000 


55.  200, 000 
4,  500, 000 


+4,400,000 
+800,000 


-264, 000 
-597,000 


nd 


administrative  expenses... 
Total,  The  Panama  Canal 


Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority 

Federal  contribution 


Aviation  Advisory  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Commission  on  Highway 
Beautification 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  title  li,  related  agencies. 

TITLE  III 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Department  of  Transportation 


(19.283,000) 

1(20,556,000) 

(20,556,000) 

(20,  556,  000) 

(20,556,000) 

(+1,273,000).-. 

54.500,000 

60,561,000 

59.700,000 

59, 700, 000 

59,  700, 000 

+5, 200, 000 

-861,000 

•212.332,000 

■•131,181,000 

>°  131, 181, 000 

1*131, 181,000 

»  131, 181, 00^ 

-81,151,000 

750,000  . 

-750,000  ... 

200  000 

-200,000  ... 

400. 715. 000 

299, 310, 000 

299.  824. 000 

311,859,000 

299, 959. 000 

-100,756,000 

+649, 000 

+135,000 

-11,900,000 

Federal  Aviation  Administration: 
Grants-in-aid  for  airport  de- 
velopment (limitation  on  ob- 
ligations)  (280, 000, 000) 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 
Highway  beautification  (limita- 
tion on  obligations) (40,000,000) 

Territorial  highways  (limitation 

on  obligations) (4,000.000) 

Forest  highways  (limitation  on 

obligations) (20. 000. 000) 

Public  lands  highways  (limita- 
tion on  obligations)           ....       (10,000,000) 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration: 
State  and  community  highway 
safety  (limitation  on  obliga- 
tions)   


(280,000,000)      (280,000,000) 


(60, 000, 000) 

(4, 000. 000) 

(20,000.000) 

(12,000,000) 


(30, 000. 000) 

(4.000.000) 

(20.000,000) 

(12,000,000) 


(80.000,000)     11(90,000,000)     "(80.000.000) 


lOeleted.l       (280.000,000) (+280.000,000) 

IDeleted.l         (40.000.000) (-20,000,000)    (+10,000,000)    (+40,000,000) 

lOeleted.l  (4,000,000) _ (+4,000,000) 

IDeleted.l         (20,000,000)   , (+20,000,000) 

[Deleted.)         (12,000.000)      (+2,000.000).. (+12,000,000) 


IDeleted.l         (85.000.000)      (+5,000.000)      (-5  000.000)      (+5,000,000)    (+85,000,000) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Agency  and  Item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obllgational) 

authority,  fiscal 

year  1972 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligationai) 
authority,  fiscal 
year  1973 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligationai) 

authority 

recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


New  budget 

(obiigational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate  bill 

(5) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Conference   New  obligationai 
action     authority,  1972 


(6) 


(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1973 

(8) 


House  bill 
(9) 


Stnate  bill 
(10) 


TITLE  III— Continued 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS— Continued 

Department  of  Transportation — Continued 

Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration: 
"'(li:iS?n  «'mSnut      ($900, 000, 000)  ($1, 000. 000. 000)  ($1.000,000,000)  ($1.000,000,000)  ($1.000,000.000)  ($+100,  OOP.  OOP)- 


(limitation  i 

Total,  limitations  on  obliga- 
tions  


(1.334.000.000)  (1.466,000,000)  (1.426.000,000)  (1.000,000.000)  (1.441.000.000)  (+107.000.000)  (-125,000,000)  (+$15.000.000)  (+$441.000.000) 


Total,  titles  I,  II.  and  ill, 


ZlS^^^...    3.194.614,997     3.040.362.095     2,922,795,095     3,038.175,095     2,999.118,095      -195,496.902       -41.244,000       +76,323,000       -39,057.000 

(-3.020,293,997). 


:ife;;;;!*5!:»'Maiiis'^!ii;aiJ*^ia 


Consisting  of— 
Appropriations: 
Fiscal  year  "" 
Fiscal  year 
Fiscal  year  1974 

""'^StThoSHr' (5.052,093,000)  (5.418,000.000)  (5,393.990,000)  (5,395,125.000)  (5,393,990,000)  (+341.897,000)    (-24.010,000) 

^Wctio^""!.'.".^.!" (1*3,003)  (164.905)  (164.905)  (164.905)  (164,905)  ^_^^+Jl,?02J 

Reappropriations..., (246.291,000)  


(-1,135,000) 


.291,000). 


T:r:r- ..;..;nr.;;8-45«.-s27.ooo)  (8.316,950.000)  (8.433.465.«.)  (8,393.273,000)  (-99,869,00  (-65.^54:000)  (+76,323,000)  ......m 


;fnlts  liJfflKarJd'ln'h'iuse  Doc.  No.  92-267  and  $760,000  contained  in  Hous. 


1  Includes  budget  amendment  for  increased  pay  wsts  ("o"** J'<^u^.»- ^^j;?*!?:  ,,  ocix  ,„d  .  ,„„„„„  ,. 

.  Includes  $21,SOO,000  budget  amendment  for  increased  pay  »s^s(Ho"«  S?*9r2M)     ^  Doc  No  92-27i. 

$6  200  000  budget  amendment  for  activities  at  Kodiait,  Alaska  (House  Doc.  No  SZ-ZWJ-            .  ,pius  aoinied  interest. 

*i  Indudes  $3h.OOO  budget  amendment  for  increased  pay  costs  (House  Doc.  No.  92-267)  and  |  P„«  Jf  ^J^g'^^.'^'/p^pnation  of  $174,321,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

-$4,110,000  budget  amendment  (House  Doc.  No.  92-289).  u  Advance  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1974.             .,,„,,„„  i,i.h»,.v  r.lated  safetv  erants 

Tproposed  as  an  indefinite  appropriation.                ,    .. ,    .  u  Al»  includes  obligations  for  Federal  Highway  Admimstration,  highway  related  safety  grants 

•  Includes  $989,074,000  from  the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund.  hiw  muuu. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ^  ^     ^ 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding. 

In  the  fine  print  on  page  10,  which  ap- 
parently constitutes  a  footnote,  it  is 
stated: 

Includes  $131,181,000  advance  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriation  for  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  Are  we 
appropriating  for  fiscal  year  1974? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Yes.  This  matter  was  not 
in  disagreement  in  the  conference.  That 
is  correct.  The  money  we  provided  in  the 
original  bill  is  for  1974  use  by  the  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  not  an  advance  in 
the  sense  that  it  could  be  used  in  1973? 

Mr.  McFALL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. It  cannot  be  used  in  1973,  but  it  is 
there  available  for  them  to  go  forward  as 
soon  as  fiscal  year  1974  arrives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  other  question:  Is  there  any 
money  in  the  final  version  of  this  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  bailing  out  of  that 
so-called  exposition  which  was  held  out 
at  Dulles  AlnJort? 

Mr.  McFALL.  No. 

Mr.  GR<5SS.  Did  that  come  too  late 
for  inclusion  as  a  deficit  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  McFALL.  It  is  not  in  this  bill. 
There  was  money,  as  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  in  an  earlier  bill.  There  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  15097,  the 
fiscal  1973  transportation  appropriation 
bill. 

I  believe  this  is  a  bill  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  can  take  pride  In.  Its  $3 
billion  price  tag  is  $41.2  million  below 
this  year's  budget  request  and  $195.4 
million  below  last  year's  appropriation. 

I  would  like  once  more  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  (Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McFALL)  for  the  expertise 
and  courtesy  he  invariably  displays  as 
chairman  of  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee. All  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  are  to  be  applauded,  too, 
for  the  knowledge  and  cooperation  they 
have  contributed  in  fashioning  this 
year's  transportation  bill.  Our  teamwork 
resulted  in  eliminating  $39  million  of 
the  increase  the  Senate  added  to  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  bill. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
House  position  with  regard  to  fimds  for 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  prevailed  In 
conference.  The  $31.7  million  which  we 
have  provided  will  insure  the  military 
readiness  of  the  Coast  Guard.  It  will  also 
insure  the  ability  of  the  Reserve  to  aug- 
ment the  Active  Coast  Guard  in  its 
peacetime  activities. 

The  entire  Coast  Guard,  reservists  in- 
cluded, performed  admirably  during  the 
emergency  created  by  Hurricane  Agnes — 
as  thousands  of  flood  victims  can  testify 
to.  Reservists  also  provide  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  such  activities  as  oil  spill  sur- 


veillance and  cleanup;  routine  and 
emergency  search  and  rescue  activities; 
maintenance  and  repair  activities  at 
Coast  Guard  operating  stations;  and 
augmentation  of  regular  Coast  Guard 
crews  at  communication  centers,  rescue 
centers,  and  on  board  Coast  Guard 
cutters. 

Having  heard  from  nimierous  reserv- 
ists during  the  past  2  months,  I  am  most 
impressed  with  their  dedication  and 
eagerness  to  provide  humanitarian  as- 
sistance in  time  of  need.  Our  action  here 
is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  and  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  this  fine  organization. 

The  action  taken  by  the  conferees  also 
insures  the  provision  of  much-needed 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  screening  de- 
vices at  the  Nation's  airports  to  prevent 
skyjacking  attempts.  In  addition  added 
sums  have  been  allocated  for  instrument 
landing  systems,  airport  trafBc  control 
towers,  and  airport  surveillance  radars 
to  provide  needed  safety  equipment.  It 
is  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  FAA  will  expedite  pro- 
cedures for  the  prompt  Installation  of 
this  equipment. 

Other  Important  provisions  in  the  final 
version  of  this  bill  include  $27  million 
for  the  alcohol  safety  action  program 
and  $52.5  mUUon  for  high-speed  ground 
transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  bill  ^^W  per- 
mit the  Federal  Government  to  continue 
to  meet  its  obligations  and  exercise  its 
leadership  in  the  transportation  area.  I 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  or  the 
chairman  from  California. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  say  I  am 
pleased  and  concur  In  the  progress  being 
made  in  installing  instrument  landing 
sysiems  at  major  airports  across  the 
countrj',  which  have  not  heretofore  had 
them. 

Has  anyone  made  an  estimate  as  to 
how  long  it  will  be  before  all  metropoli- 
tan airports  across  the  country  which  are 
nov  .K-^n-cd  by  coninierrial  airlines  will 
have  this  very  minimum  instrumenta- 
tion to  injure  ih?  ."-afety  oi  pas.scngers  on 
arriv-^.l  and  departure  at  airports  under 
instrument  conditions? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  say  this  if  I  may. 
The  Senate  added  $50  million  to  the 
IL3's  this  year.  You  can  see  it  in  the 
calendar  on  page  12,  Calendar  826.  But 
even  aside  from  the  additional  S50 
million  over  and  above  whal  the  House 
put  in  for  the  ILS's  in  the  budget,  the 
present  lur.ded  ILS's  could  not  be  in- 
stalled 'viih  an  all-out  autempt  by  the 
DOT  imtil  1976.  So  you  can  get  an  idea 
as  to  hc^-  lone  it  will  take  even  to  install 
tho-c  that  the  Senate  has  added  and  that 
the  House  put  in  the  regular  budget. 

Mr.  PETTIR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  further  observa- 
tion to  those  Members  who  may  think 
these  moneys  come  out  of  the  general 
funds.  They  do  not;  they  come  out  of 
U;or  fundr-. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Trust  funds. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Trust  fimds.  Out  of  the 
airport  and  airways  development  fund. 
I  hope  the  DOT  will  not  hold  back  at  all 
on  the  installation  of  these  very  minimal 
facilities.  It  would  be  amazing  for  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  know  how 
many  metropolitan  airports  do  not  have 
this  minimal  II^S  facility  in  existence 
today.  We  have  lost  hundreds  of  people 
in  the  last  few  years  at  airports  just 
because  we  did  not  have  this  minimum 
instrumentation. 

So  again  I  commend  the  committee 
for  what  it  has  done,  but  I  hope  we  can 
proceed  a  little  faster  than  we  have  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  know  of  his  in- 
terest. Certainly  he  has  the  expertise  as 
a  former  airline  pilot.  He  has  spoken 
to  me  on  many,  many  occasions.  I  think 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  committee 
moved  the  way  it  has  is  because  of  your 
expertise  and  advice  and  the  continual 
work  you  have  done  with  us  in  tr>'ing  to 
get  as  many  ILS's  as  possible  throughout 
the  country.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pettis)  ,  on  his  important  remarks  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  ILS  landing  sys- 


tems being  installed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  airway  system  of 
the  United  States. 

As  my  colleague  pointed  out,  the  funds 
for  these  landing  systems  do  not  come 
from  the  General  Treasurj',  but  they  are 
dedicated  tax  funds,  paid  by  both  com- 
mercial airlines  and  general  aviation 
pilots  in  the  form  of  airport  fuel  and  air- 
craft taxes.  I  understand  an  ILS  system 
can  be  installed  for  approximately 
$365,000. 

Not  only  is  this  system  important  to 
general  aviation  pilots,  but  to  every 
commercial  air  traveler  throughout  the 
land.  Many  of  the  serious  accidents 
v.'hich  have  occurred  recently — and  right 
now,  tragedies  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  come  to  mind — could 
have  probably  been  avoided  if  a  func- 
tioning ILS  system  had  been  in  use. 

As  a  pilot  myself,  I  earnestly  believe 
that  ILS  systems  should  be  the  manner 
of  approach  available  in  every  airport  in 
the  United  States  which  commercial 
airlines  utilize. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Air.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  que.  tion  was  ordered. 

The  confeitnce  rtport  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reccmider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENT    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
EoGGS) .  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amcnd- 
iiicnt  in  disagreement. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3 :  On  page  2,  line 
22,  strike  out  "S7J0,000"  and  insert:  "$1,000,- 
000'. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'FALL 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  McPall  moves,  that  the  House  recede 
from  Us  disagreement  lo  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  num'nered  3  and  concur  f-.ereln 
v.'lth  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed.  Insert  the  following: 
"$875,000". 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  that  the  House  pass  this  motion.  It 
is  in  technical  disagreement.  The  amount 
of  $875,000  is  an  exact  split  between  the 
House  and  Senate  figures  and  is  for  gas 
pipeline  safety.  The  vote  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  authorization  for  this  very  im- 
portant program  has  not  yet  become  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  motion 
be  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   (Mr.  McFall). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.     ^ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lata  on  the 
table. 


FOSSIL  BUTTE  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT,  WYO. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to.  and  to  Include  pertinent  ma- 
terial and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  1553)  to 
establish  the  Fossil  Bntte  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and 
for  other  purposes.  \ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeccion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.   1553 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asse7nbled.  That,  In  or- 
der to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  present  a  id  future  generations  outstand- 
ing paleontological  sites  and  related  geologi- 
cal phenomena,  and  to  provide  for  the  display 
and  Interpretation  of  scientific  specimens, 
the  PossU  Butte  National  Monument  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "monument")  Is 
hereby  established,  to  consist  of  lands, 
waters,  and  interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  as  generally  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled  "A  Proposed  Possil  Butt« 
National  Monument,  Wyoming,"  Numbered 
FBNM-7200,  dated  AprU  1963.  revised  July 
1964,  and  totaling  approximately  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  tlie  "Secretary")  may  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  monument  from  time  to  time  by 
publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  In  the 
Federal  Register,  except  that  at  no  time  shall 
the  boimdarles  encompass  more  than  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
monument  pursuant  to  the  Act  approved 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1. 
2-4),  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  3.  Within  the  bou;Miaries  cf  the  monu- 
ment the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
interests  In  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with 
deviated  or  appropriated  funcis,  or  exchange, 
except  that  lands  or  Interests  therein  owned 
by  the  State  of  Wyoming  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by 
donation. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  During  the  period  ending  thirty 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  permit  the  use  of  lands  and 
waters  within  the  monument  for  grazing,  and 
stock  watering,  at  such  periods  and  places 
where  such  uses  will  not  conflict  with  public 
use.  Interpretation,  or  administration  of  the 
monument:  Provided,  That  the  use  of  lands 
within  the  monument  for  stock  driveways 
shall  continue  In  perpetuity  at  such  places 
where  this  use  wUl  not  conflict  with  adminis- 
tration of  the  monument. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  the  uses  set  forth 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  water  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  monument,  to  a  point  or  points 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  monument  for 
the  purpose  of  watering  stock. 

Sec.  5.  Tliere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds," 

Page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "thirty"  and 
Insert  "ten". 

Page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  "use  of"  and 
Insert  "continuation  of  existing  uses  of  Fed- 
eral". 

and  page  3.  strike  out  lines  8  through  10. 
and  Insert: 

"Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  9378,000  for  land  acquisition 
and    not   to   exceed   (4,469,000    (June    1971 
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prices)  lor  development,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  If  any.  as  may  be  justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices 
applicable  to  the  type  of  construction  In- 
volved herein." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  now  beginning  the  considera- 
tion of  the  first  of  three  bills  dealing 
with  various  aspects  of  the  national  park 
program.  This  bill  (H.R.  1553),  which 
was  introduced  by  our  colleague  from 
Wyoming,  Tend  Roncalio,  provides  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  national  monu- 
ment in  the  southwestern  comer  of  his 
State.  The  other  two  involve  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  national  historic  site. 
a  connecting  parkway  between  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  and  Yellowstone. 

With  that  in  mind,  let  me  assure  my 
colleagues  that  we  will  present  these 
measures  as  briefly  as  possible.  We  want 
to  explain  what  is  proposed  and  why  we 
think  these  bills  are  important,  but  we 
will  not  go  into  great  detail  unless  there 
are  questions. 

BACKGROtTND    AND   PURPOSE 

Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  1553  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Fossil  Butte  Na- 
tional Monument.  If  enacted,  it  would 
add  to  the  national  park  system  an  area 
of  considerable  scientific  interest.  As 
everyone  knows,  we  have  from  time  to 
time  considered  various  proposals  dealing 
\^-ith  the  geologic  history  of  life  and 
the  park  system  includes  some  outstand- 
ing areas  featuring  early  forms  of  life 
discovered  in  this  country.  The  Petrified 
Forest  National  Park,  Dinosaur  National 
Monument,  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument,  and  Florissant  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument  are  all  examples  of 
this  part  of  the  program.  Each  of  these 
areas  features  a  different  aspect  of  the 
history  of  life  and  the  monument  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  1553  would  add  still  an- 
other dimension  to  the  system. 

The  proposed  national  montunent  Is 
part  of  an  area  that  was  submerged 
under  a  large  fresh  water  lake  millions 
of  years  ago.  A  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances  caused  thou.<^ands  of  fish 
to  die  and  be  preserved  in  the  limy  lay- 
ers of  the  lake  sediments.  The  commit- 
tee was  told  that  known  locations  of  fish 
fossils  are  relatively  rare  in  the  world 
and  that  this  area  in  southwestern 
Wyoming  is  recognized  as  the  most 
productive  fish  fossil-bearing  formations 
in  the  United  States.  Outstanding  ex- 
amples of  fossilized  remains  taken  from 
this  vicinity  are  exhibited  at  museums 
around  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
100.00  acres  of  fossil-bearing  formations 
within  the  public  domain  of  western 
Wyoming.  The  Possil  Butte  area  Is  con- 
sidered to  encompass  some  of  the  rich- 
est fossil  beds.  As  proposed  in  the  legis- 
lation, the  national  monument  would 
total  8,200  acres  which  should  be  ade- 
quate to  study,  develop,  exhibit,  and  in- 
terpret this  scientific  resource. 


COST 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
have  studied  this  proposal  thoroughly. 
We  believe  that  our  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming has  brought  to  us  a  bill  with  great 
merit.  Where  necessary,  we  have  per- 
fected the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  brin^ 
them  into  conformity  with  comparable 
situations  at  other  units  of  the  national 
park  system.  Naturally,  we  have  included 
the  usual  provisions  limiting  the  amounts 
of  money  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
Since  most  of  the  lands  are  already  fed- 
erally owned,  only  $373.0C0  is  authorized 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
in  lands.  Since  the  the  area  is  discon- 
nected from  the  main  highway  and  be- 
cause it  is  totally  undeveloped,  an  access 
road,  utilities  and  visitor  facilities  will 
be  required.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
costs  will  total  $4,469,000  over  a  period  of 
years. 

CONCLUSION 

Az  recommended  by  the  committee, 
H.R.  1553  will  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives sought  and  will  add  a  significant 
new  area  to  the  national  park  system..  I 
urge  its  approval  by  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1553 
bv  our  colleague  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
Roncalio'  is  the  fi:-st  of  four  ^.i^s  to  be 
considered  today  involving  units  of  the 
national  park  system.  To  mv  knowledge, 
none  of  these  bills  are  controversial: 
however,  I  do  think  that  it  is  important 
tn  take  a  few  minutes  to  explain  them 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  legislation  now  under  considera- 
tion provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Fossil  Butte  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  This  area  is  im- 
portant chiefly  for  its  scientific  values 
a.'ssociated  with  the  fos.silized  fishes 
found  in  the  area.  Known  locations  of 
fish  fossils  are  said  to  be  relatively  rare; 
however,  in  this  area  thousands  of  speci- 
mens are  preserved  and  can  be  uncov- 
ered and  preserved  for  display  and  study. 
Since  part  of  the  function  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  is  to  protect  and  pre- 
sent the  geologic  history  of  life,  it  seems 
highly  appropriate  that  this  area  should 
be  brought  under  the  protective  custody 
of  the  National  Park  Ser\1ce. 

Failure  to  extend  the  proper  protec- 
tion to  this  area  could  result  In  serious 
damage  to  this  rare  scientific  resource. 
Present  law  prohibits  the  unauthorized 
collection  of  objects  of  antiquity  from 
the  public  lands  without  permission,  but 
enforcement  of  that  prohibition  over  a 
wide  area  is  difficult  so  that  the  threat 
of  exploitation  or  destruction  remains  a 
real  possibility  in  the  future. 

Transfer  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
National  Park  Service  will  result  in  pub- 
lic recognition  of  the  values  contained  in 
the  monument  and.  naturally,  will  result 
in  Park  Service  personnel  being  assigned 
to  administer,  interpret,  and  protect  the 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  H.R.  1553  is  enacted,  as 
recommended,  it  will  provide  for  a  new 
national  monument  totaling  8,200  acres. 
A  large  part  of  this  land  is  presently  in 
Federal  ownership  under  the  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 


Management,  but  a  portion  of  it  is  pri- 
vately owTied.  While  there  are  some 
stockmen  holding  grazing  rights  within 
the  monument  boundaries,  it  is  expected 
that  these  activities  can  be  phased  out 
over  a  period  of  10  years  without  causing 
substantial  hardship  to  any  operator. 

COST 

Because  most  of  the  lands  a;e  already 
federally  owned,  the  only  land  acquisi- 
tion necessar>-  will  be  the  purchase  cf  380 
acres  of  privately  held  l.-.nds  and  the 
costs  attributable  to  the  determination 
of  the  validity  of  some  400  mining 
claims  located  within  the  area.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  costs  might  total 
£378,000. 

Development  costs  are  more  exteiLsivc. 
It  will  be  necrssaiT  to  develop  ?  bettor 
accers  road  and  an  internal  road  system, 
as  v.-ell  as  to  install  public  use  facilities, 
including  water,  sewers ?-:^.  and  utility 
s5-stems.  Altogether,  it  is  estimated  that 
ther^e  costs  v.ill  tctal  $4,469,000  scheduled 
over  a  period  of  .several  yiars.  The  bill. 
of  course,  limits  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  these  maximum 
amounts. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
visit  tills  site  and  to  see  how  fossils  are 
discovered,  removed,  and  preserved. 

?.Tr.  GAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1553,  to  establish  the 
Fos-il  Butte  National  Mcmimrnt  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

Fossil  Butte  is  world  famour,  as  the  f ite 
of  Eocene  fish  fossils,  ender.ce  of  fresh 
water  fi.'^h  that  lived  rpproximat-ly  45 
million  years  ag:o.  The  knowTi  location  of 
fossil  fish  of  any  age  are  relatively  rare, 
but  at  Fossil  Butte  there  are  thousands 
of  rare  specimens.  These  fish  fossils  are 
believed  to  be  the  best  and  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  United  States  and  possibly 
the  world. 

This  bill,  H.R.  1553.  will  preserve  these 
outstanding  fossil  specimens  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  fu- 
ture generations  by  establishing  the  Fos- 
sil Butte  National  Monument.  The  pro- 
posed national  monument  will  encom- 
pass not  more  than  8,200  acres  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming— 86  percent  of  this 
land  is  already  in  Federal  ownership — 
9  percent  is  owned  by  the  State,  and  only 
5  percent  is  privately  owned. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  establish  the 
national  monument  and  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  acquisi- 
tion of  the  lands  and  Interests  in  land, 
to  administer  the  area  as  a  imit  of  the 
national  park  system. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $378,000  for  acquisition  of  lands  and 
determining  the  validity  of  mining  claims 
In  the  area.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
$4,469,000  for  development  of  the  na- 
tional monument.  The  development 
plans  Include  in-place  exhibits  of  the 
fossil  deposits,  interpretive  exhibits,  a 
visitor  center,  and  a  system  of  internal 
roads  and  trails. 

The  scientific  and  geological  impor- 
tance of  this  area  has  given  It  national 
and  worldwide  significance.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  Imperative  that  we  seek  to  pre- 
serve and  interpret  the  phenomena  lo- 
cated here. 
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Mr,  Speaker.  I  support,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support,  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bUl,  H.R.  1553,  as 
amended  and  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  estab- 
lishes the  Fossil  Butte  National  Monu- 
ment, in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  preserve 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present 
and  future  generations  the  outstanding 
fossilized  marine  life  formation  and  the 
related  geological  phenomena  associated 
therewith  that  formed  the  present  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  national  monument  wlU 
be  developed  to  give  the  visitor  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  fossilized  marine 
life  in  their  geological  settings.  This  will 
be  done  through  a  series  of  wayside  ex- 
hibits and  interpretltion  programs  pro- 
vided by  roads,  trails,  a  visitor  center 
and  related  facilities.  Development  costs 
for  these  purposes  are  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $4,469,000. 

The  Fossil  Butte  National  Monument 
will  comprise  not  more  than  8,200  acres 
of  land,  of  which  7.060  acres  are  in  Fed- 
eral ownership,  760  acres  are  owned  by 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  380  acres  are 
privately  owned.  The  estimated  cost  of 
acquisition  of  the  private  lands  and  de- 
termining the  validity  of  the  417  mining 
claims  in  the  area  is  $378,000. 

At  the  present  time,  11  cattle  and 
six  sheep  operators  hold  grazing  permits 
on  lands  within  the  proposed  national 
monument.  This  bill  provides  for  a  10- 
year  period  to  phase  out  the  existing 
grazing  uses  with  modest  impact  on  the 
permittee  and  to  prohibit  new  uses.  This 
provision  of  the  legislation  will  elimi- 
nate this  activity  within  the  boimdaries 
of  the  monument  in  keeping  with  gen- 
erally recognized  principles  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  to  eliminate  incom- 
patible uses. 

The  establishment  of  this  national 
monument  will  preserve  an  area  worthy 
of  national  recognition.  It  will  preserve 
and  protect  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  paleontological  and  geologic  history 
of  these  United  States. 

The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  MoniunentB 
has  endorsed  the  establishment  of  the 
Fossil  Butte  National  Monument  in  1961, 
1964,  and  1965.  I  commend  this  leglsla- 
lation  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  your 
favorable  vote  on  its  passage. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (S.  141)  to  establish  the  Fossil 
Butte  National  Monument  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 


a.  141 

An  act  to  establish  the  FoesU  Butte  National 

Monument  In  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and 

for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
of  present  and  future  generations  outstand- 
ing paleontological  sites  and  related  geologi- 
cal phenomena,  and  to  provide  for  the  display 
and  Interpretation  of  scientific  specimens, 
the  FossU  Butte  National  Monument  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "monument")  la 
hereby  established,  to  consist  of  lands,  wa- 
ters, and  Interests  therein  with  the  bound- 
aries as  generally  depicted  on  the  drawing 
entitled  "A  Proposed  Fossil  Butte  National 
Monument,  Wyoming,"  numbered  FBNM- 
7200.  dated  April  1963,  revised  July  1964.  and 
totaling  approximately  eight  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty  acres.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  may  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  monument  from  time  to  time  by  publi- 
cation of  a  notice  to  that  effect  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  except  that  at  no  time  shall 
the  boundaries  encompsiss  more  than  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
monument  pursuant  to  the  Act  approved 
Augxwt  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.8.C.  1, 
2-4),  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  3.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument  the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands 
and  Interests  in  lands  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change, except  that  lands  or  Interests  therein 
owned  by  the  State  of  Wyoming  or  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired  only 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  the 
use  of  lands  and  waters  within  the  monu- 
ment for  grazing  and  stock  watering  at  such 
periods  and  places  where  such  uses  will  not 
conflict  with  public  use.  Interpretation,  or 
administration  of  the  monument  for  a  period 
of  thirty  years  from  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  power  to  extend  the  use  ol  the 
lands  for  grazing  and  stock  watering  for  as 
long  after  the  thirty-year  period  as  It  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  that  such  use 
does  not  conflict  with  the  public  use.  inter- 
pretation, or  administration  of  the  monu- 
ment: And,  provided  further.  That  the  use 
of  lands  within  the  monument  for  stock 
driveways  shaU  continue  in  perpetuity  at 
such  places  where  this  use  will  not  conflict 
with  administration  of  the  monument. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  the  uses  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  and  use  of  water  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  monument,  to  a  point  or 
points  outside  the  boimdaries  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

Sbc.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  not  to  ex- 
ceed, however,  $4,469,000  (June  1971  prices) 
for  development  of  the  area,  plus  or  minus 
such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may  be  justified  by 
reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construc- 
tion costs  as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost 
indices  applicable  to  the  types  of  construc- 
tion involved  herein. 

ABOCNDMENT    OFFEBED    BY    MB.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  141  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1653,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That,  in  order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions outstanding  paleontological  sites  and 


related  geological  phenomena,  and  to  provide 
for  the  display  and  interpretation  of  scien- 
tific specimens,  the  Foesil  Butte  National 
Monument  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"moniunent")  Is  hereby  established,  to  con- 
sist of  lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein 
within  the  boundaries  as  generally  depicted 
on  the  drawing  entitled  "A  Proposed  Foesil 
Butte  National  Monument,  Wyoming,"  Num- 
bered FBNM-7200,  dated  April  1963,  revised 
July  1964,  and  totaling  approximately  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  monument  from  time  to 
time  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect 
in  the  Federal  Register,  except  that  at  no 
time  shall  the  boundaries  encompass  more 
than  eight  thousand  two  hundred  acres. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shaU  administer  the 
moniiment  piirsuant  to  the  Act  approved 
August  26,  lOie  (39  Stat.  635;  16  UJ3.C.  1.  2- 
4) ,  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec  3.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  monu- 
ments the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  in  lands  by  donation,  purchase  or 
exchange,  except  that  lands  or  interests 
therein  owned  by  the  State  of  Wyoming  or 
a  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation. 

Sxc.  4.  (a)  During  the  period  ending  ten 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  permit  the  continuation 
of  existing  uses  of  Federal  lands  and  waters 
within  the  monvmient  for  grazing,  and  stock 
watering,  at  such  periods  and  places  where 
such  uses  will  not  conflict  with  public  use. 
interpretation,  or  administration  of  the 
monument:  Provided,  That  the  use  of  lands 
within  the  monument  for  stock  driveways 
shall  continue  in  perpetuity  at  such  places 
where  this  use  will  not  conflict  with  admin- 
istration of  the  monument. 

(b)  Upon  termination  of  the  uses  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  dispoeition  of  water  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  monument,  to  a  point 
or  points  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  mon- 
\iment  for  the  pvu^ioee  of  watering  stock. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $378,000  for  land  acquisition 
and  not  to  exceed  $4,469,000  (June  1971 
prices)  for  development,  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  justified  by  reason 
of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction  costs 
as  Indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  ap- 
plicable to  the  type  of  construction  involved 
herein. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1553)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Member  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  immediately 
preceding  the  passage  of  the  bill  H.R. 
1553. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR.,  MEMO- 
RIAL PARKWAY 

Mr.   ASPINALL.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
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consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13201)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  establish  the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Memorial  Parkway,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HH.    13201 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (a)  That  for 
the  ptirpose  of  commemorating  the  many 
significant  contributions  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation In  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  made  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jimior. 
and  to  provide  both  a  symbolic  and  desirable 
physical  connection  between  the  world's  first 
national  park,  Yellowstone,  and  the  Orand 
Teton  National  Park,  which  was  made  pos- 
sible through  the  efforts  and  generosity  of 
this  distinguished  citizen,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary)  Is  authorized  to  establish  the  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Junior,  Memorial  Parkway 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "parkway") 
to  consist  of  those  lemds  and  interests  In 
lands,  in  Teton  County.  Wyommg,  as  gen- 
eraUy  depicted  in  a  drawing  entitled  "Bound- 
ary Map,  John  D.  Rockefeller.  Junior.  Me- 
morial Parkway.  Wyoming",  numbered  PKY- 
JDRM-20.000.  and  dated  August  1971.  a  copy 
of  which  ShaU  be  on  file  and  ^vaUable  for 
inspection  in  the  Offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
Secretuy  shall  establish  the  parkway  by  pub- 
lication of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  at  such  times  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable. The  Secretary  may  make  minor  re- 
visions in  the  boundary  of  the  parkway  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  national  for- 
est lands  are  Involved,  by  publication  of  a 
revised  drawing  or  other  boundary  descrip- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  take  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  designate  and  identify  as 
"RockefeUer  Parkway"  the  existing  and  fu- 
ture connecting  roadways  within  the  park- 
way, and  between  West  Thumb  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  the  south  entrance 
of  Orand  Teton  National  Park:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  such  designation,  such 
roads  within  the  Yellowstone  and  Grand  Te- 
ton National  Parks  shall  continue  to  be  man- 
aged in  accordance  with  the  statutes  and 
policies  applicable  to  these  parks. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  park- 
way, the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  in  lands  by  donation,  purchsise  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or 
transfer  from  another  Federal  agency.  Lands 
and  Interests  In  lands  owned  by  the  State  of 
Wyoming  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  Federal 
agency  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 
be  transferred  without  consideration  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  parkway. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  administer 
the  parkway  as  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Act  of  August  26,  1916  (39 
Stat.  636;  16  U.SO.  1,  2-4),  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

(b)  The  landa  within  the  parkway,  sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  location,  entry  and  patent  under 
the  United  States  mining  laws. 

Sac.  4.  Tbion  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  1m  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 


Page  a,  line  23,  after  "Provided,"  delete  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof:  "That  any  sections  of  the  parkway 
located  within  Yellowstone  National  Park  or 
Orand  Teton  National  Park  shall  be  admin- 
istered and  managed  in  the  same  manner  and 
in  accordance  with  the  same  regulations  and 
policies  as  the  other  portions  of  such  parks." 

Page  3.  line  10,  delete  the  words  "with  do- 
nated or  appropriated  funds". 

Page  3,  following  line  20,  insert  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  as  follows  and  renumber  the 
succeeding  subsection  accordingly: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  within  the  area  described  by 
section  1(a)  of  this  act  In  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Wyomtog,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  designate  zones  where,  and  periods 
when,  no  hunting  or  fishing  shaU  be  permit- 
ted for  reasons  of  public  safety,  administra- 
tion or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  in 
emergencies,  any  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  put 
into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  State  fish  and  game  depart- 
ment." 

Page  4,  lines  9  through  11,  delete  all  of 
section  4  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  $25,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  in  lands  and  not  more  than 
$3,092,000  for  development." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation which  is  now  before  the  House 
is  H.R.  13201.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  John  D.  RockefeUer 
Memorial  Parkway  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  Comparable  bills  were  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (liir.  Saylor)  .  and  others,  and  by 
the    gentleman    from    Wyoming    (Mr. 

RONCALIO)  . 

BACKOROTTNO 

A  portion  of  the  area  involved  in  this 
legislation  is  presently  part  of  the  Teton 
National  Forest  which  is  wedged  between 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  Orand 
Teton  National  Park.  Altogether,  it  is 
contemplated  that  23,700  acres  of  land 
will  be  transferred  from  the  tJJS.  Forest 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  that  this  corridor  area  and  connect- 
ing highways  within  the  parks  will  be 
redesignated  as  the  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway. 

At  the  present  time,  the  lands  Involved 
are  administered  primarily  for  their  out- 
door recreational  values  because  they  are 
so  closely  associated  with  these  two  great 
national  parks.  The  transfer  of  jurisdic- 
tion will  merely  assume  their  use  in  har- 
mony with  the  parks  and  facilitate  the 
administration  of  the  areas  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  visiting 
public. 

All  of  the  roads  involved  exist  at  the 
present  time  so  that  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  upgTEuie  some  of  them  to  leisure- 
driving  parkway  standards.  The  plans 
call  for  approximately  82  miles  of  n.S. 
Highway  89 — all  but  6.8  miles  of  which 
are  within  the  parks — to  be  designated 
as  the  "Rockefeller  Memorial  Parkway." 
This  recognition  stems  from  the  many 
generous  contributions  which  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  made  to  the  national 
[>ark  system,  including  the  purchase  and 
donation  of  some  32,000  acres  of  lands 
within  the  Orand  Teton  National  Park. 


coMMrrrEE  amendments 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  taken 
great  care  to  assure  the  continued  in- 
tegrity of  these  two  national  parks.  One 
of  the  recommended  amendments  is 
drafted  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that 
any  portion  of  the  parkway  located  with- 
in park  boimdaries  is  to  be  administered 
in  accordance  with  the  same  high  stand- 
ards applicable  to  other  park  lands. 

AnoUier  committee  amendment  applies 
strictly  to  the  23,700  acre  corridor  area 
between  the  two  parks.  I  emphasize  that 
fact  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the 
usual  park  policies  prohibiting  recrea- 
tional hunting  in  national  parks  will  con- 
tinue to  apply  at  both  Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton.  Within  the  corridor,  how- 
ever, hunting  is  permitted  as  long  as  the 
Secretary  finds  such  activity  compatible 
with  public  use,  safety  and  enjoyment 
of  the  area.  The  language  in  the  bill  is 
the  standard  language  approved  by  the 
Congress  In  other  recreation  area  legis- 
lation. 

The  committee  amendments  also  In- 
clude the  usual  limitations  on  appropri- 
ations for  land  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment. In  this  case,  the  only  costs  at- 
tributable to  land  acquisition  will  be 
those  coimected  with  the  determination 
of  the  validity  of  mining  claims  in  the 
area — estimated  at  not  more  thsui 
$25,000.  Development  costs  will  include 
upgrading  some  roads,  installation  of 
visitor  facilities  and  sissociated  improve- 
ments which  are  estimated  at  not  more 
than  $3,092,000. 

CONCLUSION   AND   BECOMMENDATION 

This  legislation  will  improve  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  administration  of  the 
entire  £u«a  and  it  will  insure  the  future 
integrity  of  the  connecting  corridor  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  public. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  sound  legisla- 
tion and  I  urge  its  approval  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  and  enthusiastic  support  of  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  13201,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  Memorial  Park- 
way would  be  a  tribute  by  a  grateful  na- 
tion to  one  of  its  distinguished  citizens, 
a  prominent  philanthropist  and  conser- 
vationist. John  D.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  made 
many  gifts  to  the  American  people  in 
furtherance  of  the  national  park  system. 
The  memorial  parkway  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  his  activities, 
since  it  would  be  both  a  ssonbolic  link 
and  a  desirable  physical  ccsmection  be- 
tween the  world's  first  national  park, 
Yellowstone,  and  Grand  Teton  National 
Park,  which  was  made  possible  largely 
through  the  generosity  and  foresight  of 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  Establishment  of  the 
parkway  in  1972  would  be  especially  ap- 
propriate since  this  is  the  national  park 
system's  centennial  year. 

The  proposed  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.. 
Memorial  Pathway  would  lie  between 
West  Thumb.  Yellowstone,  and  the  south 
entrance  of  Orand  Teton  National  Park, 
a  distance  of  82  miles.  A  portion  of  Teton 
National  Forest  along  the  highway  and 
the  Snake  River,  between  Yellowstone 
and  Grand  Teton  Natlmal  Parks,  would 
be  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. This  area  would  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
policies  for  national  recreation  areas. 
Hunting  and  fishing  would  be  permitted, 
and  cooperative  wildlife  management 
and  cooperative  programs  with  the  Wyo- 
ming Game  and  Fish  Commission  would 
continue.  The  transfer  would  unify  the 
administration  of  the  principal  traflRc  ar- 
tery between  the  parks.  Visitor  services 
would  be  attuned  to  park  visitors  who 
comprise  the  majority  of  travelers  in  this 
corridor. 

No  Federal  land  acquisition  costs  would 
be  incurred,  but  the  cost  of  extinguishing 
existing  mining  claims  will  be  about  $25,- 
000.  The  estimate  of  development  costs 
would  be  $3,092,000.  with  annual  operat- 
ing costs  of  $173,600  anticipated  by  the 
5th  year  after  establishment. 

The  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial 
Parkway  would  not  only  be  a  tribute  to 
a  great  American,  but  would  directly 
benefit  visitors  to  the  two  national  parks 
by  providing  a  continuity  of  service  and 
protection.  In  addition,  transfer  of  the 
area  would  reduce  visitor  confusion 
caused  by  altering  jurisdictions  and 
would  result  in  economv  of  operation  by 
eliminating  dual  management  of  con- 
tiguous Federal  areas.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  enthusias- 
tically endorse  the  passage  and  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  as  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  as  a  desirable 
management  objective  of  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  this  legislation.  H.R.  13201  is  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
establish  the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Memorial  Parkway. 

In  fact,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  two- 
fold: First  it  provides  a  desirable  man- 
agement objective  of  the  National  Park 
Service  by  providing  a  designated  park- 
way-type cormection  between  the  world's 
first  national  park — Yellowstone — and 
the  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  and, 
second,  the  bill  pays  tribute  to  the  dedi- 
cation, efforts  and  generosity  of  a  con- 
servationist and  benefactor  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  by  naming  the  park- 
way for  that  great  American — John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr. 

The  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial 
Parkway  proposed  In  this  bill  is  presently 
a  portion  of  U.S.  Highway  89,  connecting 
Yellowstone  and  Grand  Teton  National 
Parks.  The  Isuids  traversed  by  this  high- 
way between  the  two  national  parks  are 
part  of  the  Teton  National  Forest  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  bill  proposes  that  some  23,790 
acres  of  the  Teton  National  Forest  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the 
memorial  parkway.  No  major  roadway 
construction  will  be  required  except  to 
brine:  the  existing  highway  up  to  the 
standards  of  a  national  parkway.  These 
standards  contemplate  a  22-foot-wlde 
roadway  and  3-foot  road  shoulders. 

By  amendment,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  provided 
in  the  bUl  that  the  lands  comprising  the 
memorial  parkway  lying  between  the  two 
national  parks  will  be  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service  In  accordance 


with  policies  and  criteria  applicable  to 
national  recreation  areas;  whereas,  the 
portion  of  the  memorial  parkway  lying 
within  the  two  national  parks  will  con- 
tinue to  be  administered  by  policies  ap- 
plicable to  national  parks. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  by  amendment  to  the  bill  also 
provided  for  the  acquisition  of  existing 
mineral  Interests  in  the  area,  if  valid, 
and  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
$25,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  costs  estimated  for  development 
of  the  memorial  parkway  are  $3,092,000. 
This  expense  will  consist  primarily  of  up- 
grading the  existing  road  to  national 
parkway  standards,  water  and  sewage 
facilities,  related  Improvements,  and  a 
visitor  entrance  station. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  this  bill 
merits  your  support.  The  designation  of 
this  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial 
Parkway  carmot  begin  to  repay  that  great 
American  for  the  significant  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  our  national  park 
system.  As  the  coromittee  report  states 
on  page  3 : 

Naming  this  scenic  highway  for  this  gen- 
erous man  can  never  equal  his  contributions 
to  this  nation,  but  it  Is  a  gesture  of  gratitude 
which  the  Congress  can  extend  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pxir- 
pose  of  H.R.  13201  is  to  link  together  two 
of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  na- 
tional parks — Yellowstone  and  Grand 
Teton — with  a  relatively  narrow  corridor 
area  along  U.S.  Highway  89.  The  thrust 
of  this  legislation  is  to  protect  the  scenic 
and  recreational  values  of  the  area  imme- 
diately adjacent  to,  and  intimately  asso- 
ciated with,  these  parklands. 

As  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  approxi- 
mately 23.700  acres  of  land  would  be 
transferred  from  the  administrative 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  This  area,  together  with  the 
existing  highway  system,  would  be  des- 
ignated as  the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
Memorial  Parkway. 

I  am  sxae  that  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  many  significant  contributions  of  this 
outstanding  conservationist  and  philan- 
thropist. Not  only  did  he  have  the  fore- 
sight to  recognize  the  natural  and  scenic 
values  of  the  Grand  Tetons,  but  he  had 
the  financial  resources  and  the  generosity 
to  acquire  more  than  32,000  acres  of 
land  which  he  gave  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  for  a  park.  While  we  remember 
him  largely  at  this  place  and  time,  it 
should  be  noted  that  he  also  contributed 
significant  amounts  of  land  for  Acadia 
National  Park  in  Maine  and  he  generous- 
ly donated  $5  million  for  matching  money 
for  land  acquisition  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  and  Cape  Hat- 
teras  National  Seashore  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  In  addition,  organizations  which 
his  generosity  made  possible  donated 
more  than  5,000  acres  of  land  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money  for  the  Virgin 
Islands  National  Park. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  designation 
of  this  area  and  the  roadway  system 
as  the  Rockefeller  Memorial  Parkway  Is 
a  gesture  of  gratitude  which  the  Con- 


gress can  bestow  on  an  individual  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

COSTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks, I  want  to  point  out  that  the  only 
land  acquisition  costs  involved  are  those 
associated  with  existing  mineral  claims 
in  the  area.  It  is  not  expected  that  any 
substantial  Investment  will  be  required 
and  the  legislation  limits  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  no  more 
than  $25,000.  In  addition,  certain  road 
Improvements  to  bring  the  highway  to 
leisure-driving  standards  will  be  required 
and  additional  public  and  administrative 
facilities  will  be  required.  These  devel- 
opment costs  are  estimated  at  slightly 
more  than  $3,000,000. 

Several  members  of  the  committee 
have  seen  this  area  and  are  familiar  with 
the  proposed  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  its  enactment.  We  all 
recognize  that  this  connecting  corridor 
will  protect  an  area  closely  associated 
with  two  of  our  national  parks  and  that 
it  would  facilitate  the  administration 
of  a  relatively  remote  parcel  or  land  by 
the  National  Park  Service.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  recommend  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  13201,  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engiossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a 
similar  Senate  bill  (S.  3159)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  estab- 
lish the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memo- 
rial Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  , 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiie  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  3159 
An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  the  John  D.  Rockefeller. 
Junior,  Memorial  Parkway,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  (a)  That  for 
the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  many 
significant  contributions  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation In  the  tTnlted  States.  v.-hlch  have 
been  made  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and 
to  provide  both  a  symbolic  and  desirable 
physical  connection  between  the  world's  first 
national  park,  Yellowstone,  and  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  which  was  made  possi- 
ble through  the  efforts  and  generosity  of  this 
distinguished  citizen,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Sec- 
retary) Is  authorized  to  establish  the  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Junior,  Memorial  Parkway  (here- 
inafter referred  to  ets  the  "parkway")  to  con- 
sist of  those  lands  and  interests  In  lands. 
In  Teton  Coimty,  Wyoming,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  drawing  entitled  "Boundary  Map, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Junior.  Memorial  Parte- 
way,  Wyoming",  numbered  PKY-JDKM- 
20,000,  and  dated  August  1971,  a  copy  of 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
Inspection  In  the  o£Sces  of  the  National  Park 
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Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  the  parkway  by  publi- 
cation of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  at  such  time  as  he  deems 
advisable.  The  Secretary  may  make  minor 
revisions  In  the  boundary  of  the  parkway 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  where  national 
forest  lands  are  involved,  by  publication  of 
a  revised  drawing  or  other  boundary  descrip- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  take  such  ac- 
tion as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  designate  and  Identify  as  "Rocke- 
feUer  Parkway"  the  existing  and  future  con- 
necting roadways  within  the  parkway,  and 
between  West  Thumb  in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  the  South  Entrance  of 
Grand  Teton  National  Park:  Provided,  That 
notwithstanding  such  designation,  such 
roads  within  the  Yellowstone  and  Grand 
Teton  National  Parks  shall  continue  to  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  statutes 
and  policies  applicable  to  these  parks. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  park- 
way, the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  exchange,  or 
transfer  from  another  Federal  agency.  Lands 
and  Interests  in  lands  owned  by  the  State 
of  Wyoming  or  a  political  subdivision  there- 
of may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  Lands 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  another  Federal 
agency  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Secretary, 
be  transferred  without  consideration  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  parkway. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  parkway  iis  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
contained  In  the  Act  of  August  26,  1916  (39 
Stat.  635;  16  UJS.C.  1,  2-4) ,  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

(b)  The  lands  within  the  parkway,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby  with- 
drawn from  location,  entry,  aoid  patent  un- 
der the  United  States  mining  laws. 

Sec  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed,  however,  $3,092,000  (August  1971 
prices)  for  development  of  the  area,  plus  or 
minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be 
Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fiuctuatlons 
In  construction  costs  as  Indicated  by  en- 
gineering cost  indices  applicable  to  the  types 
of  construction  involved  herein. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ordered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  3159  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  13201,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

(a)  That  for  the  purpose  of  commemorat- 
ing the  many  significant  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  conservation  in  the  United 
States,  which  have  been  made  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Junior,  and  to  provide  both  a 
symbolic  and  desirable  physical  connection 
between  the  world's  first  national  park.  Yel- 
lowstone, and  the  Grand  Teton  National 
Park,  which  was  made  possible  through  the 
efforts  and  generosity  of  this  distinguished 
citizen,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Secretary)  Is  au- 
thorized to  establish  the  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Junior.  Memorial  Parkway  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "parkway")  to  consist  of 
those  lands  and  Interests  In  lands,  in  Teton 
County,  Wyoming,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  drawing  entitled  "Boundary  Map,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Junior,  Memorial  Parkway. 
Wyoming",  numbered  PKY-JDRM-20,000, 
and  dated  August  1971.  a  copy  of  which  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  Inspection  In  the 
Offices  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish the  parkway  by  publication  of  a  no- 
tice to  that  effect  in  the  Federal  Register,  at 


such  times  as  he  deems  advisable.  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  minor  revisions  in  the 
boundary  of  the  parkway  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  where  national  forest  lands  are 
Involved,  by  publication  of  a  revised  draw- 
ing or  other  boundary  description  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  take  such 
action  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  designate  and  Identify  as  "Rocke- 
feller Parkway"  the  existing  and  future  con- 
necting roadways  within  the  parkway,  and 
between  West  Thumb  in  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  the  south  entrance  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park:  Provided,  That  any 
sections  of  the  parkway  located  within  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  or  Grand  Teton  Na- 
tional Park  shall  be  administered  and  man- 
aged in  the  same  manner  and  In  accordance 
with  the  same  regulations  and  policies  as  the 
other  portions  of  such  parks. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  boimdarles  of  the  park- 
way, the  Secretary  may  acquire  lands  and  in- 
terests in  lands  by  donation,  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  transfer  from  another  Federal 
agency.  Lands  and  Interests  in  lands  owned 
by  the  State  of  Wyoming  or  a  j)olltlcal  sub- 
division thereof  may  be  acquired  only  by  do- 
nation. Lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  an- 
other Federal  agency  shall,  upon  request  of 
the  Secretary,  be  transferred  without  consid- 
eration to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  parkway. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  parkway  as  a  unit  of  the  national  park 
system  In  accordance  with  the  authority  con- 
tained In  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  636;  16  U.8.C.  1.  2-4) ,  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting 
and  fishing  within  the  ares  described  by  sec- 
tion 1  (a)  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  designate  zones  where,  and  periods  when, 
no  hunting  or  fishing  shaU  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  public  safety,  administration,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  of  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  put  into  effect 
only  after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  fish  and  game  department. 

(c)  The  lands  within  the  parkway,  subject 
to  valid  existing  rights,  are  hereby  withdrawn 
from  location,  entry  and  patent  under  the 
United  States  mining  laws. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  more 
than  $26,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
interests  in  lands  and  not  more  than  $3,092.- 
000  for  development. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13201)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  any  Member 
desiring  to  do  so  may  Insert  his  remarks 
in  explanation  of  the  bill  immediately 
preceding  the  passage  of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRANT-KOHRS    RANCH    NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  MONT. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9594)  to 


authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  9594 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
frontier  cattle  era  of  the  Nation's  history,  to 
preserve  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch,  and  to  In- 
terpret the  nationally  significant  values 
thereof  for  the  benefit  and  inspiration  of 
present  and  future  generations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  hereby  authorized  to 
designate  not  more  than  two  thousand  acres 
in  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  Powell  County.  Mon- 
tana, for  establishment  as  the  Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch  National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  area  designated  pur- 
suant to  section  1  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests 
In  lands,  together  with  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon,  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  by 
exchange.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site 
by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  such  time  as  he 
deems  sufficient  lands  and  Interests  in  lands 
have  been  acquired  for  administration  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Pending  such  establishment  and 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
lands  and  Interests  in  lands  acquired  for 
the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic 
Site  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  UB.C.  1,  2-4),  aa 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461 
et  seq.),  as  amended. 

Sec  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  by"  and 
Insert  "or". 

Page  2.  lines  20  tlirough  22,  strike  out  all  of 
Section  4  and  insert  in  lieu  tliereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S350.000  for  land  acqalsltlo.i  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,800,030  (July,  1971  prices)  for 
development  plus  or  minus  such  amounts, 
if  any.  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordi- 
nary rtuctuation  In  construction  costs  as  in- 
dicated by  engineering  cost  Indices  applicable 
to  the  type  of  construction  involved  herein." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  which  is  now 
before  the  House  (H.R.  9594)  is  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Grant- 
Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site  In 
the  State  of  Montana. 

BACKcaomn) 

Tlie  size  of  the  historic  site  proposed 
by  our  colleague  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Shoup)  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  bill 
to  no  more  than  2,000  acres.  It  Is  con- 
templated that  a  substantial  portion  of 
this  area  will  be  subjected  to  scenic  ease- 
ments and  that  cattle  grazing  will  be 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  historic 
setting. 
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While  this  area  will  symbolize  a  19th 
century  ranch  spread.  It  Is  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  was  once  one  of  the  huge 
cattle  empires  of  the  northern  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  The  site  would  include 
several  historic  structures  which  made  up 
the  ranch  headquarters  and  the  personal 
property  used  in  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tion of  the  ranch  will  be  used  to  give  the 
place  an  authentic  atmosphere.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  old  furnishings, 
ranching  equipment,  and  the  collection 
of  wagons,  buggies,  and  sleighs  which 
were  donated  by  the  heirs  of  Conrad 
Kohrs  is  $100,000. 

The  basic  property,  including  the  ranch 
headquarters,  was  acquired  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Foundation — a  nonprofit, 
federally  chartered  corporation — and  it 
is  being  held  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing it  to  the  National  Park  Service  if 
the  historic  site  is  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  historic  site  is  not  being  created  to 
memorialize  any  particular  individual. 
The  significance  of  this  site  is  that  it 
symlx)lizes  an  important  element  in  the 
heritage  and  growth  of  the  West — it  is, 
in.  effect,  the  "Home  on  the  Range"  that 
we  think  about  when  we  reminisce  about 
the  Old  West.  Naturally,  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  ranch  from  its  operators 
and  I  expect  that  a  great  deal  will  be 
told  concerning  Conrad  Kohrs.  who  was 
a  distinguished  Montana  citizen,  and  his 
family  when  the  historic  site  is  estab- 
lished. 

COMMITTEE   AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amendments  to  H.R. 
9594  merely  make  it  clear  that  any  fund- 
ing of  this  project  is  subject  to  the  usual 
appropriation  process  and  that  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  are  limited 
to  the  amounts  specified. 

COST 

The  most  important  lands  are  already 
owned  by  the  National  Park  Foundation 
and  it  holds  scenic  easements  covering 
some  of  the  other  property.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  some  additional  lands  within 
the  2,000  acre  maximum  will  be  needed 
but  the  $350,000  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lation includes  the  reimbursement  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  cost  of  its  holdings 
and  any  additional  lands  which  may  be 
acquired. 

Restoration  and  stabilization  of  the 
historic  structures,  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  appropriate  visitor  facilities, 
will  require  the  investment  of  an  addi- 
tional $1,800,000. 

CONCLCSION  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  historic  site  repre- 
sents a  significant  contribution  to  the 
story  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  West  and  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
this  opportunity  to  consider  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  considered  this  matter 
carefully  and  recommended  it  without 
opposition.  I  commend  H.R.  9594,  as 
amended,  to  my  colleagues  and  urge  Its 
approval. 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  of 
the  desire  and  need  of  Americans  to  re- 
late to  the  past  Is  widespread.  Replicas 
and  reproductions  of  pilgrim  villages, 
forts,  and  frontier  ghost  towns  both  pub- 
lic and  private  give  evidoice  of  our  de- 
sires to  recognize,  retain,  and  restore  his- 
torical events  and  sites.  History  is  new 


in  our  part  of  the  country  when  com- 
pared with  Georgetown  or  Williamsburg, 
and  because  it  is  new,  because  our  liistory 
is  still  fresh  in  our  minds  makes  it  im- 
perative that  we  act  now  to  insure  that 
our  children  and  our  children's  children 
will  understand  and  appreciate  their 
heritage. 

To  the  layman  and  historian  alike,  one 
of  the  outstanding  aspects  of  the  western 
scene  pivots  on  the  cattle  industry,  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  is  such  a  historic 
and  cultural  legacy.  This  ranch  was  cre- 
ated in  1863  by  Johnny  Grant,  the  first 
major  stocltman  in  the  northern  Rocldes. 
He  sul)sequently  sold  the  ranch  to  Con- 
rad Kohrs  who  rapidly  expanded  his 
holdings  of  land  and  cattle  and  by  the 
1880's  became  one  of  the  established 
cattle  barons  of  the  Northwest.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  registered  pure- 
bred cattle  in  Montana  and  over  the 
years  this  ranch  has  become  famous  for 
the  production  of  Belgians  and  other 
thoroughbred  horses  as  well  as  purebred 
cattle. 

Conrad  Kohrs  became  a  leader  in  Mon- 
tana, serving  in  the  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture, helping  to  organize  the  Montana 
Stockgrowers  Association,  and  serving  as 
a  member  of  Montana's  Constitutional 
Convention. 

The  ranch  we  speak  of  today  is  livinsr 
history.  The  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  has 
been  in  the  same  family  since  1866.  The 
present  day  rancher  is  Conrad  K.  War- 
ren, grandson  of  Conrad  Kohrs.  Mi*. 
Warren  converted  the  operation  in  the 
1930's  to  a  purebred  Hereford  operation 
and  has  been  engaged  lately  mostly  in 
raising  feeder  cattle.  This  is  a  successful 
cattle  operation  of  over  109  years,  dura- 
tion. As  I  ssiid  this  is  living  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate 
not  more  than  2,000  acres  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Grant-Khors  Ranch  Na- 
tional Historic  Site.  Specifically  the  De- 
partment win  acquire  208  acres  of  land 
in  fee,  including  the  ranch  headquarters 
and  outbuildings  and  a  small  tract  of 
land  for  a  visitor  center.  The  remaining 
acreage,  approximately  1.280  acres,  would 
be  covered  by  a  scenic  easement  permit- 
ting the  continuation  of  ranching  activi- 
ties. 

In  addition  to  the  ranch  headquarters, 
the  ranch  records  are  intact,  giving  an 
unbroken  record  of  the  entire  operation. 
Also  included  are  all  of  the  historic 
wagons,  buggies,  sleighs,  and  other 
ranching  equipment.  Land  acquisitiwi 
costs  are  expected  to  total  $350,000.  De- 
velopment costs  are  estimated  to  be  $1.8 
million.  Estimated  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  is  expected  to  be  $133,400 
annually  by  the  fifth  year  after  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  let  this  chance 
to  preserve  history  slip  through  our  fin- 
gers. I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 
HJ%.  9594. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  Is  presently  before  the  House  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  the  Grant- 
Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site  In 
the  State  of  Montana. 

BACKCBOT7in> 

Just  about  a  year  ago,  several  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  visited  this  site.  At  that 


time,  we  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
through  the  home  and  to  see  the  setting 
of  the  proposed  historic  site.  What  im- 
pressed us  most  about  the  area  was  that 
it  offers  an  opportunity  to  present  to 
the  American  people  a  symbol  of  a  pass- 
ing way  of  life.  If  H.R.  9594,  by  our  col- 
league from  Montana  (Mr.  Shottp)  is 
adopted,  it  will  preserve  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  the  pioneer  West. 

At  one  time,  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch 
headquarters  was  the  hub  of  a  vast  im- 
fenced  cattle  empire  which  was  running 
some  30.000  head  of  cattle.  No  other  place 
in  the  national  park  system  represents 
this  aspect  of  America  life,  but  it  has 
definitely  played  a  role  In  our  culture. 

As  presently  contemplated,  the  new 
historic  site  would  include  the  main 
ranch  headquarters  buildings,  including 
the  original  homestead  cabin  of  Johnny 
Grant  which  was  constructed  In  1853  and 
the  main  house  which  was  constructed 
in  stages  between  1862  and  1890.  Adding 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  site,  the  heirs 
of  Conrad  Kohrs  have  donated  a  vast 
number  of  historic  objects  associated 
with  ranching  operations  since  the  1850 's, 
including  a  fine  collection  of  wagons, 
buggies  and  sleighs  which  were  used  in 
coxmection  with  the  ranch.  All  of  the 
old  furnishings  in  the  house  will  remain 
In  place  so  that  the  visiting  public  can 
get  a  realistic  impression  of  life  during 
the  times  of  the  cattle  barons. 

COST 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  national  historic  site 
would  be  limited  to  no  more  than  2,000 
acres.  Most  of  this  land  would  continue 
to  be  used  to  graze  cattle  and  would  add 
to  the  ranch  setting  of  the  historic  site, 
however,  the  ranch  buildings  would  be 
acquired  in  fee  open  to  public  visitation. 

Presently,  the  National  Park  Founda- 
tion, a  nonprofit,  federally  chartered  or- 
ganization, holds  fee  title  to  approxi- 
mately 130  acres  of  land — including  the 
ranch  headquarters  and  related  build- 
ings— and  It  holds  assessments  covering 
an  additional  953  acres.  These  lands,  and 
interests  in  lands,  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Government  at  cost.  Altogether,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  lands  needed  for 
the  project  can  be  acquired  for  no  more 
than  $350,000.  An  additional  amount  will 
be  required  in  order  to  install  necessary 
visitor-use  facilities  and  to  restore  and 
stabilize  some  of  the  historic  structures. 
It  is  anticipated  that  these  development 
costs  will  not  exceed  $1,800,000.  As  usual, 
the  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  appropriations  be  limited  to  the 
amounts  estimated  to  be  necessary, 

CONCLUSION 

As  one  who  visited  the  proposed  na- 
tional historic  site  and  participated  in 
the  deliberations  on  the  legislation  dur- 
ing the  various  stages  of  committee  con- 
sideration, I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  this  proposal  merits  their  favorable 
consideration,  and  I  am  pleased  to  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  H.R.  9594,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  9594,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Orant-Kohrs 
Ranch  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Montana. 

The  establishment  of  this  ranch  as  a 
national  historic  site  will  preserve  and 
Interpret  another  segment  In  the  his- 
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toric  and  cultural  development  of  our 
national  heritage.  The  Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch  in  Deer  Lodge  Valley.  Mont., 
portrays  in  its  natural  setting  the  fron- 
tier life  and  spirit  of  the  Old  West  and 
its  principal  industry,  livestock  ranch- 
ing. 

The  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  is  the  sur- 
viving center  of  a  once  wide-ranging 
cattle  empire.  Johnny  Grant,  a  trapper, 
hunter  and  trader,  settled  in  Deer  Lodge 
Valley  in  1859.  In  1866  he  sold  the  ranch 
to  Conrad  Kohrs,  a  cattle  buyer  and 
butcher.  From  the  time  of  the  purchase 
of  the  ranch  until  the  1890's,  when  the 
open  range  cattle  industry  drew  to  a 
close.  Conrad  Kohrs  and  his  associates 
directed  a  vast  cattle  and  livestock  em- 
pire extending  for  miles  in  northern  and 
eastern  Montana. 

The  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  has  t)een  in 
the  same  family  since  purchased  from 
Johnny  Grant  in  1866,  and  the  present 
rancher  is  the  grandson  of  Conrad 
Kohrs.  In  addition  to  the  ranch  head- 
quarters, the  ranch  comprises  several  old 
and  historic  structures,  including 
wagons,  buggies,  other  vehicles  and 
ranching  paraphernalia.  The  ranch  rec- 
ords are  intact,  givinr;  an  imbroken 
historical  record  of  the  range  and  pure- 
bred cattle  operations  for  over  100  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish 
the  Grant-Kohrs  National  Historic  Site 
and  restore  the  structures  and  area  to  a 
condition  to  accept  visitors  into  an 
operating  cattle  ranch  scene. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  site  to  com- 
prise not  more  than  2.000  acres  and  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $350,000 
for  land  acquisition  and  $1.8  million  for 
development  of  the  site. 

There  is  no  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System,  at  the  present  time,  that  repre- 
sents this  historical  and  cultural  phase 
of  our  history.  For  this  reason.  I  think 
it  most  fitting  and  appropriate  that  we 
take  this  opportunity  to  preserve  and 
establish  the  Grant-Kohrs  National  His- 
toric Site. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  9594,  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Grant-Kohrs  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  designate  not  more  than 
2.000  acres  of  land  in  Deer  Lodge  Valley, 
Powell  County,  Mont.,  for  this  historic 
site.  The  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  was  first 
constructed  in  this  valley  in  1863.  by 
John  Grant.  In  1866.  Grant  conveyed 
the  ranch  to  Conrad  Kohrs.  Mr.  Kohrs 
expanded  both  the  ranch  and  cattle  op- 
erations to  become  one  of  the  famous 
cattle  barons  of  Montana  and  the  early 
west. 

Through  the  years  these  historic  ranch 
.structures  have  been  conscientiously  pre- 
served to  include  historic  furniture  and 
furnishings,  vehicles,  and  wagons,  and 
written  records. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  preserve 
this  area  and  its  historic  structures  and 
objects  to  illustrate  and  create  a  public 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  live- 
stock ranching  and  the  frontier  Ufe.  At 
the  present  time,  there  is  no  such  unit 
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of  the  National  Park  System  which  rep- 
resents tills  phase  of  American  Ufe.  The 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  is  a  genuine,  well- 
preserved,  historic  cattle  ranch,  and  pre- 
sents an  excellent  opportunity  to  place  in 
the  National  Park  System  a  unit  which 
uniquely  portrays  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous cattle  empires  of  the  Old  West. 

The  bill  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
provides  that  most  of  the  2.000  acres  pro- 
posed for  this  historic  site  will  remain 
in  limited  agriculture  and  grazing  uses. 
Some  208  acres  will  be  acquired  in  fee 
which  will  include  the  ranch  headquar- 
ters, other  structures  and  a  small  tract 
for  a  visitor  center. 

The  bill  limits  the  amount  of  money 
authorized  for  land  acquisition  to  $350,- 
000  and  provides  for  not  more  than  $1,- 
800,000  for  development  of  the  visitor 
.center,  parking,  roads,  trails,  and  related 
facilities  and  the  restoration  of  some  of 
the  structures. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a 
similar  Senate  bill  (S.  2166)  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  the  Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch  National  Historic  Site  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows : 

S.  2166 
An  act  to  authorize   the  establishment   of 

the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic 

Site  In  the  State  of  Montana  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the 
frontier  cattle  era  of  the  Nation's  history,  to 
preserve  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch,  and  to  In- 
terpret the  nationally  significant  values 
thereof  for  the  benefit  and  Inspiration  of 
present  and  future  generations,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
designate  not  more  than  two  thousand  acres 
In  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  Powell  County,  Mon- 
tana, for  estballshraent  as  the  Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch  National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  area  designated  piu'- 
suant  to  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  not  to  exceed  208 
acres  in  fee  and  other  interests  In  lands  not  to 
exceed  1.214  acres,  together  with  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon,  by  donation,  or 
exchange.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site 
by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in 
the  Federal  Register  at  such  time  as  he 
deems  sufficient  lands  and  interests  In  lands 
have  been  acquired  for  administration  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  3.  Pending  such  establishment  and 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shaU  administer 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  acquired  for 
the  Orant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic 
Site  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August 
25.  1916  (39  Stat.  635:    16  U.S.C.  1.  2-4).  as 


amended  tind  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461 
et  seq.) ,  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  TTiere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $350,000  for  land  acquisition  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,800,000  (July  1971  prices)  for 
development  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuation  In  construction  costs  as  indicated 
by  engineering  ccst  indices  applicable  to 
the  type  of  construction  involved  herein. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPINAUL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Aspinall  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  2166 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
HM.  9594,  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That,  In  order  to  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  frontier  cattle  era  of  the  Nations 
history,  to  preserve  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch, 
and  to  Interpret  the  nationally  significant 
values  thereof  for  the  benefit  and  inspiration 
of  present  and  future  generations,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  hereby  authorized  to 
designate  not  more  than  two  thousand  acres 
In  Deer  Lodge  Valley.  Powell  County,  Mon- 
tana, for  establishment  as  the  Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch  National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  area  designated  pursuant 
to  section  l  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands,  together  with  buildings  and  Improve- 
ments thereon,  by  donation,  purchase,  or 
exchange.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site 
by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  In 
the  Federal  Register  at  such  time  as  he  deems 
sufficient  lands  and  Interests  In  lands  have 
been  acquired  for  administration  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Pending  such  establishment  and 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
lands  and  Interests  In  lands  acquired  for 
the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic 
site  In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4).  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of 
August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666:  16  U.S.C.  461 
et  seq.) .  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $350,000  for  land  acquisition  and 
not  to  exceed  $1,800,000  (July  1971  prices) 
for  development  plus  or  minus  such  amounts, 
if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordi- 
nary fluctuation  in  construction  costs  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  cost  Indices  applica- 
ble to  the  type  of  construction  Involved. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  9594)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  Memt>er  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  insert  his  remarks  in 
explanation  of  the  bill  preceding  the  pas- 
sage of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6957. 
SAWTOOTH  NATIONAL  RECREA- 
TION AREA,  IDAHO 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
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6957)  to  establish  the  Sawtooth  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  to 
temporarily  withdraw  certain  national 
forest  land  in  the  State  of  Idaho  from 
the  operation  of  the  United  States  min- 
ing laws,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  whether  or 
not  he  will  explain  what  is  in  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  to  me,  I  shall  take  time  to  explain 
the  conference  report.  I  intend  to  have 
the  reading  of  the  statement  dispensed 
with,  if  possible,  as  soon  as  we  get  to  it. 

If  my  colleague  will  yield  to  me,  I  will 
take  the  time  to  explain,  and  I  intend 
to  ask  that  the  reading  of  the  report  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  copies  of  this  conference 
report  were  not  available  to  Members  on 
the  floor,  nor  did  we  know  it  was  going 
to  be  called  up  at  this  particular  time. 
After  the  unanimous  consent  is  re- 
quested. It  is  important  to  obtain  an 
explanation.  I  wonder  if  imder  the  reser- 
vation the  gentleman  would  tell  us  the 
salient  features  of  this  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  to  me,  I  did  not  get  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  copies  of  the  confer- 
ence report  are  not  available  to  the 
Members,  nor  did  we  know  it  was  coming 
up  at  this  particular  time,  and  it  is  just 
now  being  handed  to  us  from  the  docu- 
ment room.  I  wonder  If  before  we  give 
unanimous  consent  the  gentleman  would 
explain. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  shall  certainly  be 
glad  to  explain. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  it 
understood 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  still  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
not  made  a  request  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent as  yet.  Just  as  soon  as  the  report 
from  the  conference  committee  is  read, 
then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserved  the 
right  to  object  three  times. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  read  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


I  For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  2, 
1972.) 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  conference 
report  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  that  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent request — I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  delaying  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  today  toward  a  reading  of  the  full 
conference  report,  but  the  two  unanimous 
consent  requests  were  placed  for  reading 
of  the  joint  statement  of  the  committee 
on  conference  and  approval  of  the  re- 
port simultaneously.  I  simply  want  to 
have,  since  the  literature  was  not  avail- 
able in  the  hands  of  the  Members  in  the 
requisite  amount  of  time — and  it  has  only 
now  become  available — a  slight  explana- 
tion as  to  germaneness  or  increases  in 
cost  on  the  part  of  the  other  body,  and 
then  I  should  be  delighted  to  grant  a 
unanimous  request.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  as  chairman  of  the 
conference  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  suspend  until  the 
gentleman  gets  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  withdrew  his  objec- 
tion to  the  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman reserves  the  right  to  object,  and 
until  such  time  as  we  have  imanimous 
consent,  we  will  have  to  continue  with 
the  reading  o.  the  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Is  there  any  reason  why  on 
a  reservation  of  objection  I  cannot  yield 
to  the  gentleman  so  he  may  answer  the 
two  simple  questions  I  have  postulated? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman can  do  so,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  did  so,  and  I  repeat  it 
again. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
son-y  that  I  misunderstood  my  friend 
from  Missouri.  I  will  be  glad  to  take  this 
time  to  explain  the  conference  report. 

This  legislation  was  considered  in  de- 
tail by  the  authorizing  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  con- 
ferees met  on  three  different  days  to  re- 
solve the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

This  is  outstanding,  rugged  mountain 
country  located  in  south-central  Idaho. 
Altogether,  under  the  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  committee, 
the  recreation  area,  which  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, would  total  753,900  acres  of  land, 
including  216.400  acres  which  would  be 
designated  as  wilderness.  The  entire 
area,  along  with  the  Pioneer  Range, 
would  be  studied  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  possible  future  recom- 
mendation of  a  national  park  in  the 
region. 


RECOMMENDATION    OP    THE    CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE 

While  the  bills  had  the  same  basic 
objective,  they  differed  in  detail  in  many 
respects  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
the  legislation  to  conference.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
conference  committee  was  developed 
from  the  language  approved  by  the 
House,  but  there  are  some  important 
differences  which  should  be  emphasized. 

First,  the  original  language  of  the 
House  established  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct units — a  national  recreation  area 
and  a  wilderness  area.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  conference  committee  recom- 
mendation, the  wilderness  area  is  in- 
cluded witliin  the  recreation  area  and 
will  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  insofar  as  those 
provisions  are  more  restrictive  than  the 
Wilderness  Act.  The  conferees  recognized 
the  importance  of  protecting  this  area 
to  the  maximimi  possible  extent  and  al- 
lowed the  deviation  from  the  standard 
policies  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  but  it  was 
emphasized  that  this  departure  should 
in  no  way  be  considered  as  a  precedent 
for  future  wilderness  proposals,  because 
it  was  felt  that  in  most  cases  the  general 
law  should  apply  equally  to  wilderness 
areas. 

Second,  with  respect  to  land  acquisi- 
tion policies,  the  Conference  Committee 
recommended  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
House  language.  As  agreed  to,  the  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  by  condemnation  if 
necessary,  up  to  5  percent  of  the  private- 
ly owned  lands  for  access  or  for  develop- 
ment of  public  or  administrative  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  in  order  to  protect  the 
area  from  potential  subdivisions  or  any 
other  adverse  developments  which  might 
mar  the  pastoral  setting,  the  Secretary 
may  establish  standards  for  the  use  of  all 
privately  owned  lands  within  the  recre- 
ation area.  So  long  as  the  lands  are  used 
in  a  maimer  consistent  with  those  stand- 
ards, the  Secretary's  authority  to  con- 
demn the  lands  is  to  be  suspended.  This 
language  is  intended  to  preserve  private 
ownership  of  the  ranch  lands  in  the 
valleys  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  area;  however,  if  an  owner  feels 
that  the  standards  established  are  un- 
duly restrictive  or  arbitrary,  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  include  a  provision  from 
the  Senate  bill  which  allows  him  to  seek 
relief  in  the  Federal  District  Court  in  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  judgment  taken 
within  6  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  standards. 

Third,  the  conference  committee 
adopted  the  usual  language  used  with 
respect  to  hunting  and  fishing  in  national 
forest  recreation  areas.  In  effect,  it  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  permit  these  out- 
door recreation  activities  to  continue  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  Federal  and  State  laws, 
but  it  allows  him  to  designate  periods 
when  and  areas  where  they  shall  be  pro- 
hibited when  that  is  necessary  for  pub- 
lic safety,  administration,  or  public  use 
and  enjoyment. 

Fourth,  all  of  the  lands  within  the 
recreation  area,  including  the  wilderness 
area,  are  withdrawn  from  entry,  loca- 
tion, and  patent  under  the  mining  laws. 
In  addition,  the  Conference  Committee 
recommends  that  language  be  included 
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which  would  preclude  patenting  of  exist- 
ing mining  claims  and  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
regulate  the  use  of  motorized  and  me- 
chanical equipment  across  Federal  lands. 
The  provisions  were  written  into  the  bill 
because  of  the  very  unique  circumstances 
involved  at  this  area.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  stringent  regulation  of  the  use  of 
motorized  equipment  is  the  fragile  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  lands  and  because  of 
the  possibility  of  damage  to  the  drainage 
patterns  which  might  harmfully  affect 
the  streams  and  habitat  of  spawning 
anadromous  fish.  Normally,  such  restric- 
tions would  not  be  applicable  within 
wilderness  areas  and  the  adoption  of  this 
provision  at  this  time  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent  for  circumventing 
the  usual  policies  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
in  the  future. 

Fifth,  both  bills  had  provided  for  a 
study  of  the  area  for  a  possible  national 
park;  however,  the  Senate  had  included 
the  Pioneer  Range  in  the  study  area. 
Since  the  Congress  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  recommendations 
and  ultimately  approve  any  park  which 
might  be  created,  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  agreed  that  all 
possible  areas,  including  the  Pioneers, 
should  be  included  in  the  study. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  Jlouses 
provided  for  an  authorization  ceiling,  but 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  more  spe- 
cific language  of  the  House  was  prefer- 
able; consequently,  the  House  language 
limiting  appropriations  to  $19,802,000  for 
land  acquisition  and  $26,241,000  for  de- 
velopment is  included  in  the  conference 
recommendation. 

CONCLUSION    AND    RECOMMENDATION 

That,  very  briefly,  highlights  the  basic 
agreements  reached  by  the  conferees,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  legislation  is  a 
sound,  constructive  measure,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Those  were  the  differences.  This  is  the 
way  they  were  settled.  The  House  lan- 
guage prevailed,  as  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  will  notice  as  far  as 
the  authorizations  for  appropriations 
were  concerned. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  ap- 
preciate the  explaination.  As  I  interpret 
that,  all  amendments  other  than  those 
passed  by  the  House  were  germane  and 
there  was  no  mcrease  in  the  cost,  just  a 
division  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoGGs) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
.see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  2, 
1972.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 


the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  notify  absent  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  363,  nays  0,  not  voting  69, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  320] 
YEAS— 363 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johuson,  Pa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Link 

Loni^.  Md. 

Lxijan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCUire 

McCoUistcr 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathis,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
May  no 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkvu 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Ark. 
Minish 
Mink 
MitchPll 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Mout!,'ornciy 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
ONelll 
.  Pat  man 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pej  ser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poaite 
Pod  ell 
Piift 
Powell 
Prever.  N.C. 
Price,  m. 
Price.  Tc.\. 
Pry  or.  Ark. 


Abbltt 

Derwinski 

Abernethy 

Devine 

Abourezk 

Dickinson 

Abzug 

Diggs 

.\dams 

Dingell 

Addabbo 

Donohue 

Alexander 

Dorn 

Anderson, 

Dow 

Calif. 

Downing 

Anderson,  111. 

Drinan 

.A.nderson, 

Dulskl 

Tenn. 

Duncan 

Andrews,  Ala. 

du  Pont 

Andrews, 

Eckhardt 

N.  Dak. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Annuuzlo 

Eilberg 

-Archer 

Erlenborn 

Ai-ends 

Esch 

.'^shbrook 

Eshleinan 

Ashley 

Evans,  Colo. 

Aspin 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Aspinall 

Fascell 

Badillo 

Flndley 

Baring 

Fish 

Barrett 

Fislier 

Begich 

Flood 

Belcher 

Flowers 

Bell 

Flynt 

Bennett 

Foley 

Bergland 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Bevill 

Ford. 

Biaggi 

William  D. 

Blester 

Porsyihe 

Bingham 

Fountain 

Blatnlk 

Fraser 

Boggs 

Frenzel 

Boiling 

Fulton 

Bow 

Fuqua 

Brademas 

Galifianakls 

Brasco 

Garniatz 

Bray 

Gaydos 

Brinkley 

Gettys 

Brooks 

Gialmo 

Brotzman 

Gibbons 

Brown,  Ohio 

Goldwater 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Gonzalez 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Goodllng 

Buchanan 

Grasso 

Burke.  Fla. 

Gray 

Burke,  Mass. 

Green,  Greg. 

Burleson,  Tex 

Green,  Pa. 

Burliscn,  Mo. 

Grifnn 

Burton 

Griffiths 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Gross 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Grover 

Byron 

Gubser 

Cabell 

Gude 

Caffery 

Haley 

Camp 

Hall 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Halpern 

Carlson 

Hamilton 

Carney 

Hammer- 

Casey,  Tex. 

schmi'lt 

Cederberg 

Hanley 

Celler 

Hanna 

Chamberlain 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Chappell 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Clark 

Harrington 

Clausen, 

Harsha 

Don  H. 

Harvey 

Clawson.  Del 

Hastings 

Cleveland 

Hathaway 

Collier 

Hawkins 

Collins.  Tox. 

Hays 

Colmer 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Conable 

Heckler.  Must:. 

Conover 

Heinz 

Ccnte 

Hclsloski 

Corman 

Henderson 

Coughllu 

Hicks.  Musj 

Culver 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Curlin 

Hillis 

Daniel,  Va. 

Hogan 

Danielson 

Hcllfield 

Uavls,  Ga 

Horton 

Davis.  S.C. 

Hosmer 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Delaney 

Hull 

Denholm 

Huugate 

Dent 

Hunt 

Pucinski 

I'urcell 

Quie 

Uundo" 

liangel 

Rees 

Rcuss 

Roberts 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncalio 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Uoush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schueebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebeltus 

Solberling 


Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taicott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex 
Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 

NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 69 


Thone 

Tiernan 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

v.inik 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wuiiams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wngni 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


iiaker 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Buland 

Broomfield 

Brown.  Midi. 

Carter 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Cotter 

Crane 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Delluins 

Dennis 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondsou 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Frelinghuysen 

Frey 

Gallagher 

Hagan 

Hebert 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Le^gett 

Lcunon 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Mucdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Metcalfe 
■"Miller.  Calif. 
Mills,  Md. 
MinshaU 


Mullohau 

Mosher 

Passman 

Telly 

Pepper 

Quillen 

liailsback 

Rarick 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Schmitz 

Slack 

Stokes 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wiggins 

Wylie 


to 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

The  Clerk  annomiced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.    Daniels    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 
Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Reia  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Wr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Ur.  Boland  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.     Landrum     with     Mr.     Edwards     of 
Alabama. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mrs. 
Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.     Edmondsou     with     Mr.     Brown     of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
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Ut.  Mlnshall  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  McKlnney  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Schmltz  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 
Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 
Mr.  Wylle  with  Mr.  Cotter. 

The  results  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Taylor),  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Say- 
LOR),  and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Skxtbitz),  be  permitted  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  tiie  Record  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report;  and  that  any  other  Mem- 
ber desiring  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  concerning  the  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  2956,  CONCERNING  THE  WAR 
POWERS  OP  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  Insist 
on  its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  2956) 
to  make  rules  governing  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  Congress,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Zablocki.  Hays,  Fascell,  Mail- 
LURD,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Findley. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15692, 
INTEREST  RATE  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION  DISAS- 
TER LOANS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (H.R.  15692)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the  in- 
terest rate  on  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration disaster  loans. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  as  to  whether 
or  not  under  the  existing  rules  of  the 
House  and  barring  a  unanimous  consent 
request  this  conference  report  would  be 
eligible  for  consideration  by  the  House 
at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  unanimous 
consent  it  would  have  to  go  over  until 
tomorrow.  It  is  not  eligible,  and  that  is 
why  the  unanimous  consent  request  was 
made. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  opinion  of  the  Chair. 


Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  why  under  a  dis- 
aster relief  proix)sal,  as  deserved  as  it 
might  be.  In  the  House-passed  act  we 
would  have  relief  for  businesses  and  in- 
dustries allegedly  injured  under  the 
SALT  talks,  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  a  substantive 
question  on  the  content  of  the  bill  and 
should  be  directed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  not  the  Chair  as  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  not 
a  part  of  my  parliamentary  Inquiry.  I 
phrased  it  under  a  reservation  of  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  misunder- 
stood the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  an  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Economic  disaster  is 
covered  in  this  bill  under  the  Senate 
provisions. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri full  well  tmderstands  the  function 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Is  it  not  true 
that  there  was  no  mention  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  of  the  question  of  relief  for 
those  damaged,  allegedly,  by  the  SALT 
agreements? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct,  but  the 
Senate  provision  was  sufficient  for  the 
House  conferees  to  agree  on  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  were  many  other 
Senate  provisions. 

Mr.  HALL.  Just  a  minute.  I  have  not 
yielded.  Let  me  complete  my  question 
before  interrupting.  I  will  make  it  ulti- 
mately clear  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the 
gentlemsm  from  Texas  that  there  would 
be  a  question  of  germaneness  if  it  was 
not  considered  but  was  Injected  in  the 
other  body?  In  other  words,  my  question 
is.  Was  this  considered  in  the  other  body's 
bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct  in  his  first  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  relief  from  the  damage  by 
Hurricane  Agnes,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
August  10, 1972.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  the  conferees  on  H.R.  15692,  the 
disaster  relief  legislation,  have  come  up 
with  a  bill  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  more  equitable  assistance  for 
victims  of  disasters. 


Certainly  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
restore  the  lives  or  the  property  of  dis- 
aster victims  to  the  status  prior  to  the 
disaster,  but  this  legislation  as  it  has 
been  agreed  to  imanimously  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  Is  a  great 
step  forward  in  that  direction.  Let  me 
take  just  a  few  minutes  to  describe  the 
provisions  of  the  bill: 

APPLICABILITY 

Under  present  law,  the  most  beneficial 
disaster  relief  is  limited  to  Presidentially 
declared  disasters.  H.R.  15692,  however, 
would  apply  to  Presidentially  declared 
disasters  as  well  as  those  declared  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  feeling  of  the  conferees  was 
that  the  overall  severity  of  the  disaster 
was  not  the  most  significant  point  in 
determining  disaster  relief,  but  rather 
the  severity  of  the  individual  affected  by 
the  disaster. 


EETROACTIVITT, 


FORGIVENESS, 
KATE 


AND       INTEREST 


The  conferees  adopted  a  two-step  for- 
mula for  retroactivity,  forgiveness,  and 
interest  rates: 

First.  For  Presidentially  declared  and 
Small  Business  Administration  declared 
disasters  occurring  during  calendar  year 
1971  disaster  loans  would  have  a  forgive- 
ness feature  not  to  exceed  $2,500,  and 
the  remaining  balance  of  the  loan  would 
carry  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent. 

Second.  For  the  period  January  1, 1972, 
to  July  1, 1973,  the  two  categories  of  dis- 
aster loans  referred  to  in  the  first  para- 
graph would  be  made  with  a  forgiveness 
featm-e  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  and  the  re- 
maining balance  of  the  loan  would  carry 
an  interest  rate  of  1  percent. 

Where  the  interest  rate  is  higher  under 
existing  law  than  that  agreed  to  by  the 
Conference  Committee,  the  loans  will  be 
refinanced  at  the  new  lower  rate.  The 
new  rate  will  apply  only  to  the  balance 
on  the  loan  outstanding  at  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  act. 

In  addition,  the  requirement  in  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  that  the  bor- 
rower must  pay  the  first  $500  of  a  loan 
before  he  can  receive  any  forgiveness  has 
been  removed  retroactively  to  January  1, 
1971. 

CUT-OFF    DATE 

The  legislation  will  expire  on  July  1, 
1973,  but  it  also  directs  the  President  to 
send  to  Congress  by  January  1, 1973,  leg- 
islative recommendations  for  permanent 
disaster  legislation.  Thus,  the  present 
legislation  will  give  the  President  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  its  efifectiveness  and 
if  there  are  areas  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected, they  can  be  made  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  the  act. 

FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATION 

Basically,  the  provisions  in  the  bill 
dealing  with  SBA-type  loans  are  for  the 
most  part  identical  to  those  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans,  except  that 
the  retroactivity  date  only  extends  to 
June  30,  1971. 

GRANTS    TO    NONPROFIT   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President 
may  make  grants  to  non-profit  private 
educationsd  Institutions  In  areas  de- 
clared a  major  disaster  by  the  President 
in  connection  with  hurricane  and  trop- 
ical storm  Agnes. 
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It  is  the  understanding  of  the  House 
that  there  are  a  number  of  such  educa- 
tional institutions  that  may  be  forced 
out  of  business  without  such  relief  and 
that  both  Wilkes  and  Kings  Colleges  In 
northeast  Pennsylvania  were  substan- 
tially damaged  by  Agnes  and  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  grant  relief.  The  confer- 
ees felt,  however,  that  this  provision  of 
the  bill  should  go  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  further  study  as  far 
as  appropriated  funds  are  concerned.  It 
may  well  be  that  adequate  funds  have  al- 
ready been  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose but  the  conferees  were  not  In  a  po- 
sition to  determine  whether  or  not  such 
funds  were  available  or  whether  a  new 
appropriation  would  be  needed. 

REFINANCING     OF     HOME     MORTGAGES 

Under  present  law,  only  the  portion  of 
a  home  and  a  business  damaged  by  the 
disaster  could  be  refinanced.  The  bill 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  provides  that 
homeowners  may  refinance  the  entire 
amount  of  their  mortgage,  but  In  order 
to  avoid  any  windfalls,  the  legislation 
further  provides  that  In  no  case  can  the 
monthly  payment  on  such  refinancing 
be  less  than  It  was  prior  to  the  disaster. 

SUSPENSION     OF     PAYMENT     FOR     DISABLED     OR 
RETIRED      PERSONS 

The  legislation  contains  a  provision 
for  suspension  of  payments  of  principal 
and  Interest  of  up  to  5  years  for  any 
borrower  upon  an  administrative  deter- 
mination by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  leg- 
islation further  provides  that  if  the  bor- 
rower Is  retired  or  disabled  and  Is  sup- 
ported by  disability  or  pension  Insurance, 
that  the  Administrator  may  suspend  for 
the  lifetime  of  the  borrower  the  pay- 
ments of  principal  on  the  loan  If  the 
Administrator  determines  that  such 
payments  would  work  a  hardship  on  the 
borrower.  It  is  not  intended  that  this 
provision  is  to  be  a  grant  in  any  form, 
but  is  to  be  used  only  when  the  facts 
clearly  justify  such  a  suspension. 

■LOANS    FOR     WORKING    CAPITAL 

The  legislation  would  allow,  in  addi- 
tion to  loans  for  rebuilding  and  repair- 
ing or  refinancing,  loans  for  working 
capital.  However,  such  loans  woiUd  be 
limited  to  small  businesses  as  defined  by 
the  Small  Business  Administrator. 

STRATEGIC    ARMS    LIMITATION    BUSINESS    LOSS 
LOANS 

The  legislation  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees contains  a  provision  that  would 
allow  for  economic  disaster  loss  loans  to 
small  businesses  whose  business  has  been 
affected  by  the  international  agreements 
limiting  the  development  of  strategic 
arms.  This  section  of  the  legislation  Is 
aimed  at  small  businesses  who  went  into 
operation  near  proposed  ballistic  sites 
and  because  of  the  SALT  agreements 
which  subsequently  closed  such  bases, 
the  small  business  community  In  those 
areas  Is  under  a  severe  economic  hard- 
ship. These  loans  would  enable  the  small 
businessman  to  locate  in  a  more  favor- 
able area.  These  loans  would  be  made  at 
a  rate  established  by  a  formula  based  on 
cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury. 

AID  TO  ASSIST  IN  COMPLYING  WITH  NEW  LEGAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  conferees  discussed  at  length,  but 
declined   to   include   a   provision   that 


would  have  made  economic  disaster 
loans  to  all  small  business  required  to 
conform  to  new  Federal  or  State  statutes, 
such  as  those  regulating  environmental 
control.  While  there  are  specific  provi- 
sions In  the  Small  Business  Act  for  mak- 
ing economic  disaster  loans  for  small 
business  affected  by  laws  already  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  since  the  new  provisions 
would  have  opened  up  the  loans  to  un- 
known future  loss  and,  in  addition,  con- 
tain no  limit  on  the  individual  amoimt 
of  loan,  the  provision  was  dropped  from 
the  conference-reported  bill.  However,  it 
Is  anticipated  that  hearings  will  be  held 
on  this  legislation  In  the  hopes  of  work- 
ing out  some  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ac- 
cept the  conference  report  so  that  relief 
for  disaster  victims  throughout  the 
country  can  begin  to  help  restore  their 
lives  to  a  predlsaster  situation. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  H.R.  15692. 
(Mr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
prompt  acceptance  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  15692.  This  is  badly  needed 
legislation  on  which  Congress  could  and 
should  have  moved  faster.  It  Is  no  won- 
der that  people  who  are  Jobless  and 
homeless  as  a  result  of  hurricane  Agnes' 
devastating  floods  are  disgruntled  when 
it  takes  this  Congress  10  weeks  after  that 
disaster  to  bring  forth  a  simple  measure 
such  as  this. 

Be  that  as  it  may  the  opportimity  for 
us  to  act  is  now  upon  us.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  to  you  that  H.R.  15692 
is  a  better  bill  now  than  when  it  was 
originally  before  you. 

The  report  Is  short,  simple  and  largely 
self-explanatory  so  I  shall  only  comment 
on  a  couple  of  points.  During  the  debate 
on  the  bill  much  concern  was  expressed 
about  how  the  retroactive  provisions 
would  be  applied.  This  has  now  been  re- 
solved. 

On  loans  originated  during  calendar 
year  1971  there  will  be  a  $2,500  forgive- 
ness. On  loans  originated  between  Jan- 
uary 1, 1972,  and  July  1, 1973— the  termi- 
nation date  of  this  legislation— there  will 
be  $5,000  forgiveness. 

The  existing  requirement  for  repay- 
ment of  the  first  $500  of  any  loan  is 
eliminated  for  both  categories.  Also  on 
all  existing  loans  originated  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1971  interest  will  be  recomputed 
to  the  lower  levels  provided  by  this  bill 
effective  upon  Its  enactment.  This  lower 
rate  will  apply  on  the  balance  outstand- 
ing. 

On  page  nine  of  the  report  under  the 
heading  "Grants  to  Nonprofit  Private 
Schools"  it  Is  noted  that  a  Senate  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  President  to  make 
grants  to  nonprofit  educational  Institu- 
tions was  dropped  by  the  conferees.  This 
may  appear  puzzling. 

In  connection  with  the  authority  for 
grants  to  nonprofit  private  schools,  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  conferees  in 
dropping  the  Senate  reference  to  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  "disaster  relief"  to  make  the  school 
aid  provision  unusable.  The  conferees  im- 
derstood  that  the  provision  would  be 


used,  notwithstanding  the  deletion,  to 
provide  assistance  to  private  schools  In 
some  reasonable  amount,  present  esti- 
mates of  which  are  now  $25  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  have  lamented 
the  delays  In  passing  this  legislation  it 
is  true  that  one  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  it  Is  the  fact  that  It  was  put 
together  hastily  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Agnes  disaster  and  that  our 
disaster  relief  laws  were  Inadequate.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  the  House  con- 
ferees accepted  a  Senate  amendment 
which  calls  upon  the  President  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  review  of  existing  dis- 
aster relief  legislation  and  report  back 
to  the  Congress  by  January  31,  1973. 
With  this  kind  of  report  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  can  come  back  here  next 
year  with  permanent  legislation  which 
will  provide  the  kind  of  disaster  relief 
assistance  that  this  Nation  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  its  citizens. 

THE    RECORD    AS    OF    NOON    FRIDAY,    AUGUST     11 

Agnes  (All  States) 
Applications  Accepted  by  Small  Business 
Administration. 
Number,  56,909. 
Amount.  $444,459,976. 
Applications  Approved: 
Number.  28.734. 
Amount,  $164,666,160. 

PRIMARILY    HOME   LOANS 

Average  time  for  procesalnK  disaster  loans: 
Acceptance  to  approval — 12-14  days  (aver- 
age calendar  days). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  CSeorgia  (Mr.  Stephens)  . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  endorse  this  bill  as  it  came  out  from 
the  conference.  As  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  also  want  to  say  this, 
that  this  is  basically  the  same  bill  that 
started  with  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk).  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  presenting  this  whole 
program  and  for  calling  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
this  conference  report  we  have  agreed  to 
a  full  study  of  this  flood  disaster  pro- 
gram by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, to  be  reported  back  to  the  Congress 
in  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  the  conference 
report. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  this  bill  at  this  point, 
and  to  include  related  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Huncaie)  . 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation,  and  to  join 
In  the  commendation  of  the  committee 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk)  in  his  concern  to  see 
that  the  area  of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  and 
other  flooded  areas  receive  these  desper- 
ately needed  subsidies. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce the  recommendations  of  this  com- 
mittee for  this  disaster  relief  bill  and  I 
also  want  to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
this  original  concept  started  out  with 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  ^Mr. 
Abourezk),  who  immediately  introduced 
legislation  following  the  terrible  disaster 
in  his  hometown  of  Rapid  City  and  who 
battled  against  great  odds  to  have  the 
disaster-stricken  counties  in  South 
Dakota  included  in  President  Nixon's 
proposal  which  originally  only  included 
the  States  hit  by  HuiTicane  Agnes. 

I  know  of  no  greater  call  to  duty  than 
that  of  a  man  such  as  Mr.  Abourezk 
who  believes  so  much  in  his  constituents 
and  is  willing  to  do  so  much  for  them. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  15692,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  reduce  the 
interest  rate  on  disaster  loans,  is  being 
considered  today.  Since  the  tragic  flood 
disaster  which  struck  my  hometowoi  on 
June  9, 1  have  been  urging  speedy  enact- 
ment of  this  needed  legislation.  The  ex- 
periences I  have  had  in  trying  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Rapid  City 
convince  me  that  this  is  needed.  Indeed, 
if  anything,  even  more  generous  assist- 
ance could  well  be  used. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  much  that  is  good 
in  this  conference  report  and  I  urge  its 
enactment.  In  addition  to  providing  1 
percent  loans  for  disaster  victims  with  a 
forgiveness  feature  of  $5,000.  it  provides 
loans  for  working  capital  under  these 
same  terms,  the  possibility  of  waiver  of 
principal  payment  for  elderly  retirees  or 
disabled  people  if  payments  would  work 
a  hardship,  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
financing both  old  and  new  debt  under 
these  terms. 

All  of  these  features  are  a  reflection 
of  the  willingness  of  Congress  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  human  problems  created 
by  disasters.  These  are  very  humane  pro- 
visions. We  must  be  willing  to  offer  this 
kind  of  assistance  to  deserving  Ameri- 
cans. 

Again,  I  fervently  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  act  quickly  and  favorably 
on  this  report. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  congratulations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  lor  the 
excellent  job  they  have  done. 

I  commend  the  passage  of  the  Agnes 
disaster  conference  report  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Most  of  the  country  had  not  begun  to 
realize  the  awful  magnitude  of  the  disas- 
ter which  had  been  visited  upon  us.  When 
the  President  received  the  reports  from 
the  east  coast,  from  Virginia  to  New 
York,  he  recommended  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  authorize  nearly  $2  billion 
in  disaster  relief.  I  cosponsored  that  leg- 
islation on  the  House  side,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  bill  which  the  con- 
ferees have  reported  for  pa.ssage. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  two  additional  sections  of 
this  legislation,  both  of  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  recommend  as  amendments  dur- 
ing the  hearings  held  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

The  first  would  authorize  the  Small 
Busine.ss  Administration  to  forgive  any 
portion  or  all  of  a  loan  if  a  determina- 


tion were  made  that  the  repayment  would 
represent  an  extreme  hardship  to  those 
living  on  fixed  income.  This  is  of  enor- 
mous significance  for  the  elderly  in  the 
flood-ravaged  districls,  who  have  the 
clear  right  to  receive  the  Federal  help 
they  need  to  rehabilitate  their  homes,  but 
who  might  well  find  the  repayment  of  the 
loan  they  receive  to  be  an  unbearable 
burden  in  view  of  the  modest  fixed  in- 
come on  which  they  depend  for  survival- 

The  second  is  the  refinancing  section 
of  the  legislation,  which  may  prove  a 
most  important  vehicle  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  shattered  communities  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  the  State  that 
suffered  most.  This  provision  provides  for 
the  refinancing  of  100  percent  of  the 
damage  done  to  a  business  and  the  refi- 
nancing of  home  mortgages  with  the  pro- 
vision that  the  payment  on  the  refi- 
nanced loan  be  no  lower  than  the  orig- 
inal preflood  payment  had  been.  Be- 
cause of  this  provision,  business  owners 
and  homeowners  may  now  contemplate 
the  carrying  of  mortgages  in  excess  of 
the  property  value,  because  the  lower 
rate  of  interest  makes  such  a  situation 
possible  and  even  desirable. 

This  is  an  excellent  bill.  The  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  on  two  important 
provisfcns,  the  striking  of  the  means 
test  and  tlie  requirement  that  loans  be 
granted  only  to  those  taking  out  flood 
insurance.  The  means  test  I  thourrht  to 
be  bad  of  itself;  the  flood  insuranre  prob- 
lem is  one  that  we  can  meet  at  a  later 
date  when  the  people  who  have  suffered 
have  received  the  help  they  need. 

In  the  history  of  America  there  has 
been  no  such  disaster  as  the  one  which 
came  with  Hurricane  Agnes.  And  in  the 
history  of  America  there  has  been  no 
Federal  legislation  of  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions to  meet  the  problems  created 
by  this  disaster.  It  is  an  historic  piece 
of  legislation,  worthy  of  the  splended 
and  courageous  people  of  Pennsylvania 
who  arp  willing  to  put  their  backs  into 
the  task  of  rebuilding  their  communities, 
and  even  their  lives,  but  who  cannot  do 
so  alone. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
disaster  relief  loans  and  commend  the 
committee  for  its  fairness  in  treating  all 
people  in  our  country  on  an  equal  basis. 
It  is  landmark  legislation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  old 
saying  that  when  the  going  gets  tough, 
the  tough  get  going.  When  disaster 
strikes,  we  quickly  find  out  who  is  tough 
and  who  is  not.  The  people  of  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.,  and  in  fact,  the  people  of  all  the 
United  States  can  consider  themselves 
fortunate  that  the  Second  District  of 
South  Dakota  chose  Jim  Abourezk  to 
represent  them. 

When  flood  tragedy  struck  the  Black 
Hills,  Jim  was  there  to  help.  He  looked 
over  existing  legislation  in  the  area  of 
disaster  relief  and  found  out  where  the 
law  needed  improvement.  He  introduced 
the  bills  that  were  needed  and  started 
working  on  their  passage.  When  Agnes 
struck  the  east  coast,  the  major  bill  was 
already  well  on  its  way.  Broadening  and 
improving  disaster  relief  legislation 
simply  became  a  matter  of  changing 
Jim's  bill  to  take  care  of  the  new  situa- 
tion brought  about  by  Agnes. 


I  am  glad  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives can  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  American  people  by  passing  this  bill. 
I  am  glad  that  Jim  Abourezk  was  there 
to  help  us  see  where  the  need  existed. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation had  its  start  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  a 
subcommittee  which  I  am  privileged  to 
chair. 

It  should  be  noted  that  hearings  were 
held  on  this  legislation  in  early  June — 
prior  to  Hurricane  Agnes — because  the 
.subcommittee  realized  that  the  disaster 
legislation  on  the  books  at  that  time 
was  not  equitable. 

Of  course,  when  Hurricane  Agnes 
struck,  the  subcommittee  added  provi- 
sions to  provide  for  the  victims  of  that 
disaster.  Until  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970,  which  was  handled  by  another 
committee,  interest  rates  on  disaster 
loans  were  set  at  a  legislative  rate  of  3 
percent.  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970 
replaced  the  statutory  rate  with  a  rate 
based  on  a  formula  using  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Treasury  as  its  base.  Un- 
less H.R.  15692  had  been  passed,  the  vic- 
tims of  Hurricane  Agnes  would  have 
been  required  to  repay  their  loans  at 
5  Va -percent  interest,  the  cm-rent  rate 
charged  under  the  formula  in  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1970. 

Since  taking  over  as  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  been  bothered  by  the  dis- 
aster relief  program.  This  Is  why  the 
Small  Business  Subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  problem  so  that  more  equita- 
ble legislation  could  be  adopted.  These 
hearings  I  want  to  point  out  again  were 
held  weeks  In  advance  of  President 
Nixon's  disaster  message  on  Hurricane 
Agnes. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  at 
the  time  of  our  hearings,  administration 
witnesses  opposed  lowering  the  interest 
rate  on  loans  and  advocated  repealing 
any  forgiveness  feature  in  the  law. 
Shortly  thereafter,  however,  the  admin- 
istration changed  its  position  and  advo- 
cated a  forgiveness  feature  that  was 
double  a  forgiveness  in  effect  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  record 
of  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  be- 
cause it  is  not  waiting  for  crises  to  occur 
before  it  reacts,  but  rather,  It  is  looking 
into  all  small  business  problems  so  that 
those  areas  that  need  corrective  legis- 
lation can  be  dealt  with  prior  to  an  emer- 
gency situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonim  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  360,  nays  1,  not  voting  71, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  321] 

YEAS— 360 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
Bevin 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Binghani 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Bxirllson,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Bvron 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Carlson 

Carney 

Casey.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Collins.  111. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conover 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  8.O. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Denholm 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 


Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont  • 

Eckhardt 

EUberg 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gay  d  OS 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 

Gross 
Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash, 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUMS 

Hogan 

Holineld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 
King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

Kyi 


Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McColllster 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poflf 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rees' 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers  • 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rousselot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 


Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 


Steed 

Steele 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teagtie,  Calif. 

Terry 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

NAYS— 1 


Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
WolfT 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  material  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Gorman 
NOT  VOTINO— 71 


Anderson,  HI . 

Baker 

Betts 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Broom  field 

Brown,  Mich. 

Carter 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clay 

Colmer 

Cotter 

Crane 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dellums 

Dennis 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Fraser 


Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

Gallagher 

Goldwater 

Hagan 

Hubert 

Jonas 

Kastenmeier 

Keith 

Kuykendall 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McCormack 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Madden 

Metcalfe 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnshall 

Mollohan 


Mosher 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reid 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Schmltz 

Slack 

Stokes 

Teague.  Tex. 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wiggins 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  w^th  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Metcalfe. 

Mr.  Vlgorlto  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Cotter  with  »Ir.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  QulUen. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  Goldwater  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  Jonas  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Kuykendall  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


EMERGENCY  AUGMENTATION  OP 
REGULAR  COAST  GUARD  RESERV- 
ISTS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  14891 )  to  amend 
title  14,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize involuntary  active  duty  for  Coast 
Guard   reservists   for   emergency   aug- 
mentation of  regular  forces. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJt.  14891 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  of  chap- 
ter 21  thereof: 

"§  764.  Active  duty  for  emergency  augmenta- 
tatlon  of  regiUar  forces 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  and  for  the  emergency  aug- 
mentation of  regular  Coast  Guard  forces  at 
times  of  serious  natural  or  manmado  dis- 
aster, accident,  or  catastrophe  the  Secre- 
tary may.  subject  to  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  without  the  consent  of  persons 
affected,  order  to  active  duty  of  not  more 
than  thirty  days  a  year  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Ready  Reserve  any  organized  training  unit; 
any  member  or  members  thereof;  or  any 
member  not  assigned  to  a  unit  organized  to 
serve  as  a  unit. 

"(b)  A  reasonable  time,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  domestic  emergency  in- 
volved, shall  be  allowed  between  the  date 
when  a  Reserve  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
this  section  Is  alerted  for  that  duty  and  the 
date  when  he  is  required  to  enter  upon  that 
duty.  Unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  nature  of  the  domestic  emergency  does 
not  allow  It.  this  period  shaU  b«  at  least 
two  days. 

"(c)  Active  duty  served  \mder  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, satisfy  all  or  a  part  of  the  annual  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  requirement  of  section 
270  of  title  10,  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  does  not  satisfy  any  part  of  the  active 
duty  obligation  of  a  member  whose  statutory 
.  Reserve  obligation  is  not  already  terminated; 
and 

"(3)  entitles  a  member  while  engaged 
therein,  or  whUe  engaged  In  authorized 
travel  to  or  from  such  duty,  to  all  the  rights 
and  benefits.  Including  pay  and  allowances 
and  time  creditable  for  pay  and  retirement 
purposes,  to  which  he  would  be  entitled 
whUe  performing  other  reg\ilar  active  duty." 
Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  21  Is 
amended  by  adding  therein: 
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"764.  Active  duty  for  emergency  augmenta* 
tatlon  of  regular  forces."      ^ 

With  the  following  committee  anl^nd- 
njents: 

On  page  1.  line  4,  strike  the  words  "at  the 
end  of"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"to". 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  the  word  "Re- 
sreve"  and  insert  the  word  "Reserve". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  transportation  appropria- 
tions subcommittee  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Coast  Guard,  I  have  urged 
for  the  past  several  years  that  a  peace- 
time mission  be  established  for  its  re- 
serves. Indeed  the  committee  report  on 
the  fiscal  year  1972  transportation  bill 
stated  categorically  that  a  peacetime 
mission  must  be  found.  To  quote  from 
the  report.  "Such  a  mission  would  pro- 
vide tangible  benefits  to  the  taxpayers 
for  their  investment  in  this  program  and 
should  improve  the  motivation  of  the  in- 
dividual reservists." 

I  am  greatly  pleased,  therefore,  that 
this  bill  was  brought  to  the  House  today. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievements  with  regard  to 
the  protection  of  life,  property  and  our 
natural  environment.  This  heroic  service 
during  the  hurricane  Agnes  emergency 
was  just  one  example  of  the  valuable  as- 
sistance it  renders  the  country  in  times 
of  calamity. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  reserve  will 
emulate  the  high  standards  of  its  parent 
organization  in  lending  a  helping  hand 
during  crises  caused  by  natural  or  man- 
made  disasters.  As  the  result  of  my  re- 
cent effort  to  insure  that  funding  for  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  was  included  in  this 
year's  transportation  bill.  I  have  heard 
from  many  reservists  throughout  the 
country.  Their  dedication  and  devotion 
to  duty  can  be  a  source  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  us  all.  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  perform  this  new  mission  with  the 
same  distinction  and  level  of  accomplish- 
ment that  has  marked  all  Coast  Guard 
endeavors  in  the  past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
legislation. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  the  passage  of  H.R.  14891  of 
which  I  am  cosponsor.  The  congressional 
district  of  New  Jersey  which  I  represent 
comprises  part  of  the  great  Philadelphia 
port  complex,  an  essential  part  of  the 
Nation's  commerce.  A  loss  of  any  part  of 
these  port  facilities  through  Are  or  simi- 
lar major  disaster  would  have  a  crippling 
economic  effect  on  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a  sizable  contingent  of 
Coast  Guard  reservists  in  the  area,  and 
they  would  be  made  available,  under  the 
authority  contained  in  this  bill,  to  assist 
the  Coast  Guard  and  reinforce  other 
responsible  agencies  In  combating  such 
emergencies.  The  bill  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  effective  form  of  low-cost  insurance 
against  disaster  incidents  that  could  have 
very  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  wish  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
14891.  which  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor 
which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may,  when  authorized  by 
the  President,  order  any  Coast  Guard  re- 


servists— either  individually  or  along 
with  his  regular  reserve  unit — to  active 
duty  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  give  the  Coast 
Guard  more  flexibility  in  meeting  its 
manpower  needs  during  local  emergen- 
cies or  disasters.  Currently  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  must  rely  on  volunteers 
to  augment  emergency  manpower  needs 
of  the  Coast  Guard  in  areas  devastated  by 
floods  or  threatened  by  oil  spills.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  is 
such  that  even  now,  during  the  peak  sum- 
mer season  of  operations,  reservists  are 
volunteering  to  assist  the  regular  Coast 
Guard.  In  my  own  district,  these  men 
are  augmenting  the  force  of  our  Coast 
Guard  airstation  and  manning  small 
boats  for  search  and  rescue  missions.  And 
on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  over  500 
reservists  have  performed  active  duty  for 
training  in  direct  support  of  Coast  Guard 
operations  for  this  summer. 

Though  the  spirit  of  volunteerism  is 
strong  in  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  H.R. 
14891  will  increase  the  manpower  with 
which  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  can  re- 
spond to  domestic  emergencies  or  natural 
disasters.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  14891. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
support  of  H.R.  14891,  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operat- 
ing, subject  to  approval  by  the  President, 
to  order  to  active  duty  members  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  during  times  of  nat- 
ural or  manmade  disasters.  Said  period 
of  emergency  active  duty  would  be  re- 
stricted to  a  period  of  not  more  than  30 
days  a  year,  and  provision  is  made 
whereby  this  active  duty  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  annual  active  duty  for 
training  required  of  selective  reservists 
by  law.  In  an  effort  to  minimize  the  dis- 
ruptive effect  such  call  may  have  upon  a 
reservist,  the  bill  also  requries  the  Secre- 
tary to  allow  a  reasonable  time,  if  pos- 
sible, between  the  time  which  a  reservist 
is  alerted  and  the  time  which  he  Is  to 
report  to  active  duty.  The  bill  also  would 
entitle  the  reservist  to  those  benefits  that 
he  would  be  entitled  to  if  called  on  other 
types  of  active  duty. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  isjtnany- 
fold.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  important 
role  which  the  Coast  Guard  plays  during 
times  of  natural  or  manmade  disasters, 
the  floods  resulting  from  tropical  storm 
Agnes  and  the  efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard 
in  those  areas  of  devastation  are  still 
fresh  in  our  minds.  What  many  of  us 
do  not  realize,  however,  is  that  during 
these  periods  of  national  emergency  the 
capabilities  and  resources  of  the  regular 
Coast  Guard  are  taxed  to  their  ultimate 
limit  because  of  their  efforts  to  save  lives, 
property,  and  further  damage  which 
might  be  forthcoming.  Under  this  bill,  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  authority  to 
call  up  members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve to  augment  the  regular  forces  in 
those  areas  which  are  experiencing  the 
disaster,  or  in  the  alternative  to  call  up 
reservists  who  would  In  turn  relieve 
members  of  the  regular  forces  from  their 
normal  duties  so  that  they  may  be  uti- 
lized in  disaster  areas.  The  flexibility  and 
the  additional  resources  which  this  bill 
would  provide  with  respect  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  country  during  times  of 


disaster  will  undoubtedly  result  In  less 
property  damage,  but  more  importantly, 
with  more  lives  saved.  Another  added  ac- 
complishment of  this  legislation  Is  the 
fact  that  it  would  entrust  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  with  a  peacetime  mission 
paralleling  the  present  dual  mission  of  its 
parent  organization  which  will  undoubt- 
edly have  beneficial  effect  on  the  esprit 
de  corps  of  those  in  the  reserves. 

For  these  very  Important  reasons,  I 
urge  support  for  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R.  14891,  a  bill  designed  to  in- 
crease the  fiexibility  and  speed  with 
which  the  Coast  Guard  can  respond  to 
local  emergencies.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  was  made  clear  to  me  during 
the  recent  flooding  at  Isleton  and  Rio 
Vista  in  my  home  State.  While  a  levee  on 
the  Sacramento  River  was  being  rebuilt 
and  reinformed,  it  gave  way — sending 
flood  waters  surging  through  the  streets 
of  Isleton  and  other  nearby  communities. 
On  a  purely  voluntary  basis,  Coast  Guard 
reservists  did  aid  in  evacuating  and 
securing  the  area,  but  had  H.R.  14891 
been  enacted  before  the  levee  broke, 
many  more  men — even  whole  units — 
could  have  been  used  effectively  to  sup- 
ply food  to  isolated  locations,  perform 
searches  for  missing  persons  and  carry 
out  evacuations  of  threatened  areas. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  how  much  more 
effective  this  bill  will  make  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve.  When  an  organization 
has  the  esprit  de  corps  and  the  wide  va- 
riety of  skills  which  permit  just  one  of 
the  many  units  to  voluntarily  provide  500 
hours  of  augmentation  in  a  '5-month 
period,  it  can  truly  become  an  eflScIent 
and  ever-ready  force  to  assist  the  regu- 
lar Coast  Guard  during  natural  disasters 
or  local  emergencies.  I  strongly  urge  sup- 
port of  H.R.  14891. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14891.  As  many  are 
aware,  the  bill  will  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  recall  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  times  of  serious  natural  or 
manmade  disaster,  accident,  or  catas- 
trophe. The  period  of  active  duty  under 
this  bill  could  not  exceed  30  days. 

The  strength  of  the  active  duty  Coast 
Guard  is  thinly  distributed  throughout 
its  areas  of  operation.  The  occurrence  of 
a  natural  disaster  of  major  proportions 
invariably  taxes  the  capabilities  of  Coast 
Guard  personnel  In  the  affected  geo- 
graphic area.  The  ability  to  call  upon  ad- 
ditional trained  personnel  for  rescue  and 
assistance  work  would  greatly  assist  the 
Coast  Guard's  mission  to  provide  emer- 
gency service  in  disaster-stricken  areas. 

Examples  of  extreme  emergencies  in 
which  the  use  if  the  requested  authority 
is  envisioned  are  hurricanes,  floods,  tidal 
waves,  explosions,  and  fires  of  great  mag- 
nitude.' Likewise,  emergency  response 
would  be  available  for  water-related 
ecological  disasters,  such  as  massive  oil 
spills  which  threaten  the  coastal  marine 
environment. 

It  Is  contemplated  that  the  authority 
to  involuntarily  call  Coast  Guard  re- 
servists to  active  duty  will  be  for  those 
infrequent  but  truly  urgent  situations 
where  reservists  can  make  a  significant 
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contribution  to  active  force  missions.  Be- 
cause such  episodes  occur  infrequently 
and  unpredictably,  any  accurate  cost 
estimates  for  the  support  of  such  activi- 
ties are  impossible.  Costs  would  be  borne 
by  Coast  Guard's  operating  expense  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  urge  passage  of 
this  important  bill,  H.R.  14891.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  disaster  assistance  is  needed 
and  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Coast 
Guard's  reserve  component  should  re- 
flect the  distinctive  status  of  its  parent 
organization  by  being  assigned  similar 
additional  peace-time  missions. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the 
use  of  Coast  Guard  reservists  in  disaster 
situations.  On  the  Detroit  waterfront, 
just  adjacent  to  the  district  which  I  rep- 
resent, there  was  a  serious  ship  collision 
last  June  5.  Two  cargo  ships  collided  in 
the  St.  Clair  River  off  Port  Huron,  par- 
tially blocking  the  river.  The  Coast 
Guard  was  faced  with  serious  traflBc  con- 
trol problems,  which  are  continuing  to- 
day, and  with  the  possibility  of  a  major 
oil  spill  from  one  of  these  vessels.  I  am 
told  that  Coast  Guard  reservists  immedi- 
ately volimteered  for  duty  in  connection 
with  this  event,  and  have  been  invaluable 
in  minimizing  the  river  traffic  problems 
and  preventing  the  oil  spill. 

But  if  the  accident  had  been  of  larger 
scope,  would  there  have  been  sufficient 
manpower  available  on  a  volimtaiy 
basis?  We  do  not  know,  and  in  order  to 
assist  the  Coast  Guard  in  carrying  out 
such  port  safety  functions  I  feel  we 
should  give  them  the  authority  contained 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  14891  of  which  I  am  an 
original  sponsor,  to  authorize  the  in- 
voluntary call  to  duty  of  Coast  Guard 
reserve  members  during  periods  of  nat- 
ural disaster.  I  concur  in  the  concept  that 
we  must  bring  every  possible  resource  to 
bear  in  protecting  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  countrymen  when  disaster  strikes. 
This  legislation  would  assist  us  in  doing 
so  and  would  enhance  the  Coast  Guard's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  emergency  func- 
tions. In  my  opinion,  the  Coast  Guard's 
reserve  Is  presently  an  underutilized  re- 
source, in  that  the  law  presently  contem- 
plates its  use  only  in  emergencies  related 
to  the  national  security.  By  adding  this 
additional  peacetime  mission,  we  can 
broaden  the  usefulness  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  also  help  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
the  tragic  consequences  of  the  floods  and 
storms  that  occasionally  strike  various 
parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  anj 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  with  its 
fine  record  of  achievement  in  safeguard- 
ing the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens, 
from  its  activities  in  the  district  which  I 
represent.  I  know  what  an  austere  orga- 
nization it  is,  and  how  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively it  uses  its  men  and  the  dollars 
which  the  Congress  appropriates  for  it. 
In  terms  of  tangible  return  on  the  tax- 
payer's dollar,  the  CoEist  Guard  repre- 
sents one  of  the  best  bargains  in  Govern- 
ment today  by  reason  of  the  lives  it  saves 
and  the  property  it  preserves  each  year. 


This  bill,  H.R.  14891,  of  which  I  am  co- 
sponsor,  will  further  the  Coast  Guard's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  emergency  func- 
tions at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  When 
additional  manpower  is  needed  for  an 
emergency,  the  Coast  Guard  calls  them 
up  and  uses  them.  When  not  being  used, 
they  are  not  on  the  active  duty  payroll.  I 
strongly  endorse  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
and  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too  support  H.R.  14891,  giving  the  Coast 
Guard  authority  to  call  up  its  Reservists 
for  emergency  augmentation  purposes. 
Although  I  know  that  Coast  Guard  Re- 
servists in  my  district  are  already  assist- 
ing their  regular  comrades  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  we  must  consider  the  need  for 
occasional  all-out  effort  in  the  event  of 
major  disaster.  And  this  Reserve  force,  I 
am  sure,  is  capable  of  making  significant 
contributions  to  the  Nation  in  the  peace- 
time emergencies  this  proposal  contem- 
plates, as  well  as  in  military  emergencies. 
The  young  men  who  serve  In  this  Reserve 
force  are  fine  examples  of  our  Nation's 
youth.  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve  unit  In 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  was  just  recently 
cited  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
its  excellent  record  in  community  activ- 
ities. That  unit  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion and  renovation  of  2-day  care  cen- 
ters for  the  children  of  migrant  work- 
ers and  college  students  and  has  been  In- 
volved In  several  other  projects  aimed  at 
the  betterment  of  community  life.  Per- 
sonnel of  that  unit  also  are  augmenting 
the  regularly  assigned  crews  of  adjacent 
Coast  Guard  stations  during  all  of  their 
scheduled  reserve  drills. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  expand  the 
role  that  such  fine  young  men  play  in  as- 
sisting their  neighbors  In  times  of  emer- 
gency. This  bill  would  accomplish  that 
purpose,  and  I  support  It. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  proved  to  be  of  invalu- 
able assistance  during  the  recent  fioods 
in  the  Wilkes-Barre  area,  which  were 
caused  by  the  rain  of  tropical  storm 
Agnes.  Eight  officers  and  35  enlisted  re- 
servists on  training  status  volunteered 
for  duty  in  the  area  and  assisted  in 
rescue  and  security  operations.  The  re- 
servists were  also  involved  with  the 
transportation  of  medical  persoimel  and 
supplies  to  stricken  victims  and  the 
transportation  of  food  and  clothing  to  a 
group  of  people  who  were  completely 
Isolated  by  the  fiood.  Everyone  here  Is 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  area  was  ravaged  by  these  terrible 
floods;  it  was  one  of  the  worst  natural 
disasters  In  Uie  history  of  the  country. 
In  disasters  of  such  magnitude,  we  must 
insure  the  complete  utilization  of  all  the 
resources  at  our  disposal  for  rescue  and 
relief  operations.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  move  in  that  direction,  and  there- 
fore I  support  it  wholeheartedly. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BASIC  PAY  OP  MASTER  CHIEF  PETTY 
OFFICER,  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 


sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10486)  to 
make  the  basic  pay  of  the  master  chief 
petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  com- 
parable to  the  basic  pay  of  the  senior 
enlisted  advisers  of  the  other  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tne  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

H.R.  10486 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  sec- 
tion 1401  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "or"  between 
the  phrases  "Air  Force,"  and  "sergeant 
major"  In  the  second  sentence  of  footnote 
4  of  the  table  in  that  section  and  adding  the 
words  "or  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the 
Coast  Guard,"  between  the  phrase  "Marine 
Corps,"  and  the  word  "compute". 

Sec.  2.  Section  423  of  title  14,  tTnlted  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sentence  between  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  the  section:  "In  the  case  of  an 
enlisted  member  who  served  as  the  master 
chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Ouard.  his 
retired  pay  shall  be  computed  at  the  highest 
basic  pay  applicable  t«.  him  whUe  he  so 
served.  If  that  basic  pay  U  greater  than  the 
basic  pay  of  the  grade  o  rating  to  which 
he  was  otherwise  entitled  ..t  the  time  of  re- 
tirement." 

Sec.  3.  Section  203(a)  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
word  "or"  between  the  phrases  "Air  Force," 
and  "Sergeant  Major"  In  footnote  1  of  the 
"Enlisted  Members"  pay  table  In  that 
section  and  adding  the  words  "or  Master 
Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Coast  Ouard,"  be- 
tween the  phrase  "Marine  Corps."  and  the 
word  "basic". 

Sec.  4.  Section  411  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "or" 
between  the  phrases  "Air  Force,"  and  "ser- 
geant major"  In  footnote  1  of  the  table  In 
that  section  and  adding  the  words  "or 
master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard,"  between  the  phrase  "Marine  Corps." 
and  the  word  "at". 

Sec.  5.  Because  section  8  of  Public 
Law  00-207  (81  Stat.  654)  and  implementing 
Executive  orders  have  raised  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
above  the  rates  In  the  statutory  tables  and 
footnotes  of  section  203  (a)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  upon  enactment  of  this  Act 
there  shall  be  an  Immediate  upward  adjust- 
ment In  the  basic  pay  of  the  master  chief 
petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Ouard  to  the 
amount  prescribed  for  the  senior  enlisted 
advisers  of  the  other  Armed  Forces  listed 
in  the  footnote  to  the  current  enlisted  pay 
table.  An  enlisted  member  of  the  Coast  Guard 
who  has  served  as  the  master  chief  petty  of- 
ficer of  the  Coast  Guard  before  enactment 
of  this  Act  Is  entitled  to  recover  the  differ- 
ences between  the  basic  pay  (Including  pro- 
ficiency pay)  received  while  so  serving  and 
the  amount  he  would  have  received  If  his 
basic  pay  had  been  the  same  as  the  basic 
pay  of  the  senior  enlisted  advisers  of  the 
other  Armed  Forces  from  the  time  of  his 
original  appointment  to  serve  as  the  master 
chief  petty  officer  of  the  Guard. 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  20. 
1918  (40  Stat.  608).  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
763).  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  word  "five" 
In  the  first  proviso  of  the  first  saa^^nce  there- 
of    and     substituting     therefpr jthe     word 

"three".  This  section  becomes  iTOctive  as  of 
October  20,  1989. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 
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On  page  2,  line  21,  strike  out  "Because" 
and  all  that  follows  thereafter  down  through 
"table."  on  line  5,  page  3. 

On  page  3,  line  13,  before  the  word 
"Guard.",  Insert  the  word  "Coast". 

On  page  3,  strike  out  lines  14  through  18 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  20 
1918  (33  U.S.C.  763)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  and  by  In- 
serting after  "Government,"  In  clause  (2) 
of  that  sentence  the  following:  "or  (3)  are 
Involuntarily  separated  from  further  per- 
formance of  duty,  except  by  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delin- 
quency, after  completing  twenty-five  years 
In  the  active  service  of  the  Government,  or 
after  completing  twenty  years  of  such  serv- 
ice and  after  reaching  the  age  of  fifty  years,": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "five  years  of  service" 
In  the  first  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three  years  of  serv- 
ice"; and 

(3(  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the 
colon  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  the  re- 
tirement pay  computed  under  the  preceding 
proviso  for  any  such  officer  or  employee  re- 
tiring under  clause  (3)  shall  be  reduced  bv 
one-sixth  of  1  per  centum  for  each  full 
month  the  officer  or  employee  is  under  fifty- 
five  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  retirement:". 

AMENDMZarr    offered    BT    MB.    CLARK    TO    THE 
LAST  COMMTTTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  last  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clabk  to  the 
last  committee  amendment:  On  page  4, 
line  17.  strike  "while"  and  insert  "which". 

The  amendment  to  the  last  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  10486,  a  bill  designed  to 
remedy  certain  Inequities  within  the 
administration  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Sections  1  through  5  of  the  bill  would 
bring  Into  accord  the  basic  pay  of  the 
senior  enlisted  member  in  the  Coast 
Guard  with  the  basic  pay  of  his  coun- 
terparts In  the  other  armed  services, 
they  being  the  serpjeant  major  of  the 
Army,  the  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the 
NavA',  the  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  sergeant  major  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  Section  6  of  the  bill  amends 
the  Lighthouse  Service  Retirement  Act 
which  is  administered  by  the  Coast 
Guard,  so  as  to  provide  equal  treatment 
to  those  who  come  under  the  act  with 
those  who  fall  imder  the  Civil  Service 
Act. 

When  the  other  armed  services 
adopted  the  concept  of  a  senior  enlisted 
adviser  in  their  respective  services,  the 
Coast  Guard  did  not  plan  on  appointing 
such  a  comparable  officer.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Coast  Guard  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment  to  title  37  of 
the  United  States  Code,  which  created 
this  new  position.  Shortly  thereafter, 
however,  the  Coast  Guard  realized  the 
desirability  of  having  this  senior  en- 
ILsted  officer  program  and  in  August  of 
1969,  after  careful  consideration  of 
those  men  eligible  for  the  position,  se- 
lected a  master  chief  petty  officer.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Coast  Guard  is  not 
authorized  to  grant  said  master  chief 
petty  officer  pay  comparable  to  his  coun- 


terparts In  the  other  armed  services,  and 
even  though  proficiency  pay  for  this  po- 
sition has  been  granted,  a  difference 
in  pay  of  approximately  $75  per  month 
still  remains.  Enactment  of  this  bill 
would  authorize  the  Coast  Guard  to  pay 
their  master  chief  petty  officer  a  base 
rate  comparable  to  his  counterparts  In 
the  other  services  and  would  also  allow 
the  Coast  Guard  to  grant  back  pay  ap- 
proximating $1,900,  so  as  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  In  pay  which  has  existed 
since  said  appointment. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Lighthouse  Service  Retirement  Act  and 
bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  Civil 
Service  Act.  In  1969,  the  Civil  Service  Act 
was  amended  so  as  to  permit  computa- 
tion of  retirement  pay  on  the  basis  of 
the  eligible  employee's  highest-average 
salary  over  a  3-year  period,  vice  5-year 
period.  Under  this  bill,  the  3 -year  period 
would  also  be  used  with  respect  to  per- 
sonnel in  the  lighthouse  service.  The 
other  change  in  the  Lighthouse  Service 
Retii'ement  Act  would  be  a  provision  to 
protect  those  who  are  involuntarily  sep- 
arated and  is  similar  to  a  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Civil  Service  Act  which 
provides  reduced  requirements  for  re- 
tirement in  the  event  one  is  involuntarily 
separated  from  Government  service  due 
to  a  reduction  in  force.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  15  remaining  members 
of  the  lighthouse  service.  All  these  men 
h.we  the  required  length  of  service  to  re- 
tire, which  is  30  years.  However,  two  of 
these  men  have  not  reached  the  statu- 
tory age  of  55  and  as  a  result,  if  involun- 
tarily separated,  would  lose  all  their  re- 
tirement benefits  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  sened  faithfully  for  over  30 
years.  The  amendment  to  the  Lighthouse 
Service  Retirement  Act  would  grant 
these  two  men  the  same  protection  as 
their  counterparts  who  come  under  the 
Civil  Service  Act. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  as  well  as 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  both  in 
;;;;reement  that  the.se  proposed  changes 
;;re  consistent  with  the  entitlements  au- 
thorized to  those  who  fall  under  their 
jurisdiction,  and  I  call  upon  all  of  you 
to  support  this  bill,  so  that  those  who  are 
:iffected  by  it  may  receive  equitable  treat- 
men  ^. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
full  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  10486.  con- 
cerning pay  comparability  for  the  mas- 
ter chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coart  Guard 
and  retirement  pay  comparability  for 
lighthouse  service  personnel. 

The  Coast  Guard  was  the  last  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  adopt  a  senior  enlisted 
adviser  concept.  Since  they  had  not  done 
so  at  the  beginning  and  did  not  then  con- 
template doing  so  later,  subsequent 
changes  in  the  law  initiated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  relating  to  the  pay 
a-spect  did  not  Include  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  Coast  Guard  did  assign  a  master 
chief  petty  officer  in  August  1969,  who 
thus  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  the 
higher  pay  accorded  to  like  members  of 
other  Armed  Forces,  and  whose  pay 
therefore  Is  currently  approximately  $75 
per  month  less.  He  was,  however,  award- 
ed a  proficiency  pay  to  partly  offset  this 
pay  loss. 

H.R.  10486  would  also  permit  senior 


enlisted  members  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
who  were  appointed  after  implementa- 
tion of  the  senior  adviser  position,  to 
compute  retired  pay  at  the  highest  basic 
pay  available  to  them  while  so  serving 
if  greater  than  otherwise  entitled  at  the 
time  of  retirement.  There  is  also  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  for  those  who  served  in 
this  position  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  to  recover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  new  basic  pay  rates  and  the 
basic  pay  plus  proficiency  pay  received 
by  the  master  chief  petty  officer. 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  provides 
for  equality  of  civilian  employee  benefits 
between  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem and  the  lighthouse  service  retire- 
ment system  which  the  Coast  Guard  ad- 
ministers. H.R.  10486  would  permit  an- 
nuity computation  on  the  highest  aver- 
age 3-year  salary,  rather  than  the  5-year 
period  presently  used. 

The  budgetary  impact  of  this  bill  is 
relatively  insignificant.  The  amount  of 
back  pay  to  which  the  master  chief  petty 
officer  would  be  entitled  is  approximately 
$1,833,  the  proposed  future  increase  in 
his  basic  pay  would  be  approximately 
$900  per  year. 

I  urge  that  my  colleagues  give  this  bill 
their  support  and  vote  for  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COAST  GUARD  FLAG  OFFICER 
STRUCTURE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13697)  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  flag  officer 
structure  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  41  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  vice  admiral"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "vice  admirals". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  42  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  words 
"or  excluded  under  the  provisions  of  section 
9(d)(1)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act"  between  the  words  "basis"  and 
"shall". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  44  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "In  the 
grade  of  captain  or  above"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "above  the  grade  of 
captain". 

(4)  Section  47  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  word  "Assistant"  wherever  It  appears 
preceding  the  word  "Commandant"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Vice";  by 
striking  out  the  words  "In  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain or  above"  In  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "above  the  grade  of  captain";  and  by 
striking  out  the  word  "An"  In  subsection  (b) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "A". 

(5)  By  adding  the  following  new  sections 
at  the  end  of  chapter  3: 
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"§  50.  Area  commanders 

"(a)  The  President  may  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
Commander,  Atlantic  Area,  and  a  Comman- 
der, Pacific  Area,  each  of  whom  shall  be  an 
intermediate  commander  between  the  Com- 
mandant and  the  district  conmianders  In  his 
respective  area  and  shaU  perform  such  duties 
as  the  Commandant  may  prescribe.  The  area 
commanders  shall  be  appointed  from  officers 
on  the  active  duty  promotion  list  serving 
above  the  grade  of  captain.  The  Conamandant 
shall  make  recommendations  for  such 
appointments. 

"(b)  An  area  commander  shall,  while  so 
serving,  have  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  with 
pay  and  allowances  of  that  grade.  The  ap- 
pointment of  an  area  commander  is  effec- 
tive on  the  date  the  officer  assumes  that 
duty,  and  terminates  on  the  date  he  Is  de- 
tached from  that  duty. 
I  51.  Retirement 

"(a)  An  officer  who.  while  serving  as  Com- 
mander, Atlantic  Area,  or  Commander,  Pa- 
cific Area,  Is  retired  for  physical  disability 
shall  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the 
grade  and  retired  pay  of  vice  admiral. 

"(b)  An  officer  who  Is  retired  while  serv- 
ing as  Conmiander,  Atlantic  Area,  or  Com- 
mander, Pacific  Area,  or  who.  after  serving 
at  least  two  and  one -half  years  In  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral.  Is  retired  while  serving  In  a 
lower  grade,  may  In  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  be  retired  with  the  ^rade  and 
retired  pay  of  vice  admiral. 

"(c)  An  officer  who,  after  serving  less  than 
two  and  one-half  years  In  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral,  is  retired  while  serving  In  a  lower 
grade,  shall  be  retired  In  hU  permanent 
grade  and  with  the  retired  pay  of  that 
grade." 

(6)  the  first  sentence  of  section  287  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  and  fig- 
ures "or  289"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  word  and  figures  "289,  or  290". 

(7)  Section  290  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

5  290.  Rear  admirals;  continuation  on  active 
duty;  involuntary  retirement 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
convene  boards  to  recommend  for  continua- 
tion on  active  duty  the  most  senior  officers 
on  the  active  duty  promotion  list  serving  In 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  who  have  not 
previously  been  considered  for  continuation 
In  that  grade.  Officers  serving  for  the  time 
being  or  who  have  served  In  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  are  not  subject  to  consideration 
for  continuation  under  this  subsection,  and 
as  to  all  other  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  continued  in 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral.  A  board  shall  con- 
sist of  at  least  five  officers  serving  In  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  or  as  rear  admirals 
previously  continued.  Boards  shall  be  con- 
vened frequently  enough  to  assure  that  each 
officer  serving  In  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
13  subject  to  consideration  for  continuation 
during  a  fiscal  year  In  which  he  completes 
not  less  than  four  or  more  than  five  years 
service  in  that  grade. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  based  upon  the 
needs  of  the  service,  furnish  each  board  con- 
vened under  this  section  with  the  number 
of  officers  to  be  considered  for  continuation 
on  active  duty.  The  number  that  may  be 
recommended  for  continuation  shall  be  not 
less  than  60  percentum  or  more  than  75  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  officers  being  con- 
sidered for  continuation. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  sections  253,  254, 
258,  and  260  of  this  title  relating  to  selection 
and  continuation  boards  shall  to  the  extent 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  apply  to  boards  convened  un- 
der this  section. 

"(d)  A  board  convened  under  this  section 
shall  submit  its  report  to  the  Secretary.  If 
the  board  has  acted  contrary  to  law  or  reg^ila- 
tlon,  the  Secretary  may  return  the  report  for 


prpceedlngs  in  revision  and  resubmission  to 
the  Secretary.  After  his  final  review  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  the  report  of  the  board 
to  the  President  for  his  approval. 

"(e)  Each  officer  who  Is  considered  but  not 
continued  on  active  duty  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall,  unless  retired  un- 
der some  other  provision  of  law,  be  retired  on 
June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  re- 
port of  the  continuation  board  convened  un- 
der this  section  Is  approved. 

"(f)  Each  officer  who  is  continued  on  active 
duty  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall,  unless  retired  under  some  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  be  retired  on  June  30  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  he  completes  a  total  of 
thirty-six  years  of  active  commissioned  serv- 
ice, including  service  creditable  for  retire- 
ment purposes  under  sections  432,  433,  434  of 
this  title. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  the  Commandant,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  may  by  annual  action 
retain  on  active  duty  from  fiscal  year  to  fiscal 
year  any  officer  who  would  otherwise  be  re- 
tired under  subsection  (f ) .  An  officer  so  re- 
tained, unless  retired  under  some  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  shall  be  retired  on  June  30  of 
that  fiscal  year  in  which  no  action  Is  taken 
to  further  retain  him  under  this  subsection." 

(8)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  items: 

"60.  Area  conmianders. 
"51.  Retirement.". 

(9)  The  analysis  of  chapter  11  ?s  amended 
by  striking  out: 

"290.  Rear  admirals;  retention  on  the  active 

list;  involimtary  retirement." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"290.  Rear  admirals;  continuation  on  active 
dutv;  Involuntary  retirement.". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (f )  of  section  202  of  title 
37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(f)  The  number  of  rear  admirals  on  the 
active  list  of  the  Coast  Guard  entitled  to 
the  basic  pay  of  a  rear  admiral  of  the  up- 
per half  is  one-half  of  the  number  of  of- 
ficers on  the  active  list  In  grades  above  cap- 
tain, less  the  number  of  officers  serving  in 
grades  above  rear  admiral.  If  the  division 
results  in  an  odd  number,  the  odd  number 
shall  be  placed  in  the  upper  half.  However, 
an  officer  who  is  entitled  to  the  basic  pay 
of  a  rear  admiral  of  the  upper  half  may  not 
have  his  basic  pay  reduced  solely  because 
the  number  of  rear  admirals  Is  reduced. 

INTERIM   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  Is  effective  upon  enact- 
ment except  that  continuation  boards,  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  of  section  290  of 
title  14.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  may  not  be  held  until  one  year  fol- 
lowing enactment  hereof.  During  the  period 
of  one  year  following  enactment  hereof  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  In  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating  shall  convene  a 
board  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  Coast 
Guard  officers  serving  In  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  to  recommend  for  conttauatlon  on 
active  duty  Coast  Guard  officers  on  the  ac- 
tive dtity  promotion  list  serving  In  the  grade 
of  rear  admiral,  who  during  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  board  meets  will  complete  not  less 
than  five  years'  service  in  that  grade.  Sub- 
sections (b)  through  (g)  of  section  290 
and  other  sections  of  title  14,  United  States 
Code,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  apply  to  con- 
tinuation board  action  taken  pursuant  to 
this  section.  No  officer  who  is  entitled  to  the 
basic  pay  of  a  rear  admiral  of  the  upper 
half  may  have  his  basic  pay  reduced  because 
of  the  reduction  which  results  from  this 
Act  in  the  number  of  officers  entitled  to 
the  basic  pay  of  a  rear  admiral  of  the  upper 
half. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 


On  page  2,  line  1,  strike  the  word  "Act", 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "Act  (80 
Stat.  944;  49  U.S.C.  1657);" 

On  page  6,  strike  lines  9  and  10  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

(8)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  is  amended 
by  striking  out: 

"47.  Assistant  Commandant;   assignment; 
retirement." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 

"47.  Vice  Commandant;  assignment;  retire- 
ment. 

"50.  Area  commanders. 

"51.  Retirement." 

On  page  6,  In  the  text  appearing  between 
lines  16  and  17,  delete  the  word  "Read"  and 
insert   in   lieu   thereof  the   word   "Rear". 

On  page  7,  line  10,  delete  the  word  "re- 
duced." and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"reduced."  ". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    CLARK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  correct  a  typographical 
error. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clark:  On  page 
7.  line  24,  strike  out  "and"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "through". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  13697,  a  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  certain  necessary  ad- 
justments in  the  flag  officer  structure  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  bill  accom- 
plishes its  purposes  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
requires  periodic  continuation  boards 
which  would  review  the  proficiency  of 
rear  admirals  and  make  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  their  continuance  in 
the  service  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  And, 
second,  it  would  provide  the  statutory 
position  of  commander,  Atlantic  area, 
and  commander.  Pacific  area,  with  pro- 
visions for  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  for 
the  two  appointees.  I  would  like  to  briefly 
comment  on  the  need  for  this  legislation 
and  the  changes  it  would  bring  about. 

Under  present  law,  once  a  rear  admiral 
has  been  selected  for  that  position,  he  re- 
mains until  he  has  completed  35  years  of 
commission  service,  or  7  years  in  rank, 
whichever  occurs  first.  Under  this  bill, 
his  qualifications  for  the  position  would 
be  reviewed  by  a  board  consisting  of 
senior  officers  who  would  recommend  for 
continuation  not  less  than  50  percent  nor 
more  than  75  percent  of  those  being  con- 
sidered. In  the  event  a  recommendation 
for  continuation  would  not  be  forthcom- 
ing, said  rear  admiral  would  be  retired  on 
Jime  30  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
report  of  the  continuation  board  Is  ap- 
proved. Those  recommended  for  contin- 
uation would  remain  until  completion 
of  36  years  of  commission  service.  The 
Implementation  of  this  continuation  for 
review  program  will  offer  additional  in- 
centive for  superior  performance  on  the 
part  of  rear  admirals,  will  Improve  pro- 
motion flow,  and  will  also  offer  greater 
selection  opportunities  for  those  officers 
eligible  for  flag  selection. 

The  second  accomplishment  of  this  bill 
Is  the  establishment  of  the  statutory  po- 
sitions of  commander.  Atlantic  area,  and 
commander.  Pacific  area.  This  change 
does  not  affect  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Coast  Guard  inasmuch  as  the 
present  structure  provides  for  a  com- 
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mander  for  the  eastern  area  and  the 
western  area.  What  the  bill  does  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  more  accurately  identify  the 
geographic  areas  of  responsibility  and 
recognize  and  reward  appropriately  the 
responsibilities  entailed  by  the  com- 
manders of  these  two  areas.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Coast  Guard  is  composed  of 
12  districts,  each  headed  by  a  rear  ad- 
miral. In  two  of  these  districts — the  one 
located  in  New  York  and  the  one  located 
in  San  Francisco — the  rear  admiral  has 
the  dual  role  as  well  as  the  added  respon- 
sibility of  being  an  area  commander.  His 
function  as  an  ai"ea  commander  is  to  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  other  dis- 
tricts within  his  area  as  well  as  to  serve 
as  the  representative  of  the  Commandant 
with  respect  to  his  dealings  with  the 
other  armed  services.  Under  the  bill, 
these  two  area  commanders  would  be  au- 
thorized the  grade  of  vice  admiral.  The 
authority  for  these  two  positions  of  vice 
admiral  does  not  Increase  the  number  of 
flag  officers.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  27  flag  officers  serving  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  There  is  one  admiral,  one 
vice  admiral,  13  rear  admirals  of  the 
upper  half,  and  12  rear  admirals  of  the 
lower  half.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  result  in  one  admiral,  three  vice 
admirals,  10  rear  admirals  of  the  upper 
half,  and  13  rear  admirals  of  the  lower 
half,  thereby  giving  the  Coast  Guard  a 
pyramidal  flag  structure  consistent  with 
the  organizational  structures  of  the  other 
Armed  Forces. 

These  adjustments  to  the  flag  officer 
structure  are  necessary  to  the  orderly  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  this  reason  I  strongly  urge  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  indicated  support  of 
H.R.  13697,  legislation  which  primarily 
relates  to  the  flag  officer  structure  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Presently,  rear  admirals  of  the  Coast 
Guard  are  allowed  to  serve  as  such  until 
they  complete  7  years  in  grade  or  35 
years  of  commissioned  service,  whichever 
occurs  first.  It  also  should  be  noted  that 
a  Coast  Guard  flag  officer's  performance 
is  not  subject  to  formal  review.  The  in- 
flexibility of  the  present  law  which  re- 
quires retention  of  rear  admirals  for  a 
fixed  period  of  time  hampers  uniform 
promotion  flow.  Further,  the  7-year  limi- 
tation in  grade  makes  selection  to  flag 
grade  unlikely  before  the  28th  year.  Thus, 
it  discourages  early  selection  of  especially 
capable  officers. 

H.R.  13697  provides  for  the  formal  re- 
view of  a  flag  officer's  performance  in 
that  it  would  require  the  periodic  con- 
vening of  a  continuation  board.  The  con- 
tinuation board  would  consider  the  rec- 
ords of  rear  admirals  as  they  reach  ap- 
proximately mid-point  of  their  service  in 
flag  grade,  and  recommend  continuation 
of  active  duty  for  not  less  than  50  percent 
nor  more  than  75  percent  of  the  nimiber 
of  officers  being  considered  for  continu- 
ation. Since  officers  would  be  subject  to 
just  one  continuation  board  review,  those 
not  selected  would  be  retired  and  those 
selected  would  continue  to  serve  until 
completion  of  36  years  of  commissioned 
service.  With  respect  to  early  selection  to 
flag  grade  of  an  especially  capable  offi- 
cer, the  removal  of  the  7  years  ingrade 


limitation  would  enhance  his  chances  for 
selection  and  would  not  have  the  ad- 
verse side  effect  of  shortening  his  total 
career. 

HJl.  13697  also  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  existing  "eastern"  and  "west- 
ern" areas  now  commanded  by  rear  ad- 
mirals by  providing  a  statutory  basis  for 
establishing  these  areas  and  authorizing 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  for  officers 
serving  as  area  commanders.  The  names 
of  the  areas  would  be  changed  to  the  At- 
lantic area  and  the  Paciflc  area  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  geographic  fields  of 
responsibility.  The  statutory  creation  of 
these  important  areas,  as  well  as  having 
the  areas  commanded  by  a  vice  admiral, 
would  be  meaningful  and  in  line  with  the 
latter's  responsibilities  to  the  Comman- 
dant. The  bill  also  contains  provisions  for 
the  retirement  of  area  commanders. 

While  the  number  of  Coast  Guard  flag 
officers  would  not  be  increased  by  this 
legislation,  it  will  create  for  the  first  time 
a  pyramidal  flag  officer  structure,  com- 
parable to  the  Navy's  structure  and  par- 
allelling the  existing  Coast  Guard  struc- 
ture for  grades  below  rear  admiral.  The 
cost  of  the  legislation  will  be  about  $7,600 
more  annually,  covering  the  higher  pay 
and  allowances  of  the  two  rear  admirals 
to  be  appointed  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral. 

The  other  provisions  of  H.R.  13697  are 
technical  changes  to  accommodate  the 
major  substantive  changes,  refinements 
in  existing  language,  or  minor  substan- 
tive changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
bill  be  enacted  in  that  I  am  confident 
that  it  will  lead  to  improved  and  more 
effective  management  of  the  resources  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  will  recognize  the 
stature  of  senior  officers  and  the  growth 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL   LEAVE 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  three  bills 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  THE  TIME  FOR  COM- 
MENCING ACTIONS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
AN  INDIAN  TRIBE,  BAND,  OR 
GROUP 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  13825)  to 
extend  the  time  for  commencing  action 
on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
group. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  section  2415,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  changed  to  a  colon,  and  the  fol- 
lowing provision  shall  be  added  thereto: 
"Provided  further.  That  an  action  for  money 
damages  brought  by  the  United  States  for  or 
on  behalf  of  a  recognized  tribe,  band,  or 
group  of  American  Indians  shall  not  be 
barred  unless  the  complaint  is  filed  more 
than  eleven  years  after  the  right  of  action 
accrued  or  more  than  two  years  after  a  final 
decision  has  been  rendered  in  applicable  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  requiring  by  con- 
tract or  by  law.  whichever  Is  later.". 

(b)  The  words  ",  Including  trust  or  re- 
stricted Indian  lands"  appearing  after  "lands 
of  the  United  States"  shall  be  deleted  from 
the  proviso  In  subsection  (b) ,  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection  shall  be  changed 
to  a  comma,  and  the  following  words  shall 
be  added  thereto:  "except  that  such  actions 
for  or  on  behalf  of  a  recognized  tribe,  band, 
or  group  of  American  Indians,  Including  ac- 
tions relating  to  allotted  trust  or  restricted 
Indian  lands,  may  be  brought  within  eleven 
years  after  the  right  of  action  accrues.". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert : 

That  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
section  2415,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  changed  to  a  colon,  and  the  fol- 
lowing provision  shall  be  added  thereto: 
Provided  further,  That  an  action  for  money 
damages  which  accrued  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (g)  brought  by  the  United  States  for  or 
on  behalf  of  a  recognized  tribe,  band,  or 
group  of  American  Indians,  or  on  behalf  of 
an  Individvial  Indian  whose  land  is  held  in 
trust  or  restricted  status  shall  not  be  barred 
unless  the  complaint  is  filed  more  than 
eleven  years  after  the  right  of  action  accrued 
or  more  than  two  years  after  a  final  decision 
has  been  rendered  In  applicable  administra- 
tive proceedings  required  by  contract  or  by 
law,  whichever  Is  later. 

"(b)  In  subsection  (b),  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  subsection  shall  be  changed  to  a 
comma,  and  the  following  words  shall  be 
added  thereto;  'except  that  such  actions  for 
or  on  behalf  of  a  recognized  tribe,  band, 
or  group  of  American  Indians,  Including  ac- 
tions relating  to  allotted  trust  or  restricted 
Indian  lands,  or  on  behalf  of  an  individual 
Indian,  whose  land  is  held  In  trust  or  re- 
stricted status  which  accrued  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (g)  may  be  brought  within  eleven 
years  after  the  right  of  action  accrues.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  H.R.  13825,  as 
amended  by  the  committee,  is  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  the  U.S.  Government 
will  have  adequate  time  to  identify,  pre- 
pare, and  file  certain  actions  In  behalf 
of  Indians.  The  actions  covered  by  the 
committee  amendment  are  those  which 
occurred  prior  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  on  July  18,  1966,  which  for  the  first 
time  limited  the  time  for  actions  brought 
in  behalf  of  Indians  by  the  United  States 
against  third  parties. 

Section  2415  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  added  to  that  title  by 
the  act  of  July  18, 1966,  imposed  a  statute 
of  limitations  on  tort  or  contract  suits 
brought  by  the  United  States  on  its  own 
behalf  and  in  carrying  out  its  trust  re- 
sponsibility to  Indians.  The  statute  gen- 
erally allows  6  years  from  the  date  the 
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action  first  accrues,  with  certain  excep- 
tions and  provisions  for  tolling  the  time. 
Subsection  (g)  of  section  2415  provides 
that  any  right  of  action  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2415  which  accrued 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  section 
2415  will  be  deemed  to  accrue  on  the  date 
of  enactment.  The  departmental  report 
stated  that  all  Indain  claims  subject  to 
section  2415  which  accrued  prior  to  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  and  these  include 
some  very  complicated  and  substantial 
claims  for  damages,  would  have  been 
barred  from  Utigation  after  July  18, 1972, 
unless  the  statute  was  extended  by  legis- 
lation. Clearly,  immediate  action  was  re- 
quired in  this  situation.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide time  to  consider  the  bill  Hil.  13825 
and  the  Department's  proposed  substi- 
tute language,  a  90-day  extension  of  the 
applicable  limitations  was  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  on  July  18,  1972,  the  bill 
HJl.  15869,  was  approved  as  Public  Law 
92-353.  That  law  amended  section  2415 
to  provide  an  additional  90  days  to  the 
6-year  period  fixed  in  section  2415  for 
the  filing  of  an  action  for  money  dam- 
ages brought  by  the  United  States  in 
behalf  of  a  recognized  tribe,  band,  or 
group  of  American  Indians.  The  language 
added  to  the  section  on  July  18,  1972,  by 
Public  Law  92-353  also  provides  for  such 
an  extension  of  time  for  filing  actions 
relating  to  alloted  trust  or  restricted 
Indian  lands. 

The  Interior  Department  advised  the 
committee  that  the  situation  concerning 
these  actions  is  such  that  Indians  are 
concerned  that  the  present  statutory  lim- 
itation might  bar  them  from  recovering 
damages  for  many  wrongs  they  have  suf- 
fered. The  committee  has  received  cor- 
respondence from  Indian  groups  express- 
ing this  concern  over  the  situation.  The 
Department  further  stated  in  its  report 
that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Solicitor's  Office  of  the  Department  have 
not  been  able  to  perform  the  necessary 
work  to  identify  all  of  these  wrongs  and 
then  develop  factual  information  neces- 
sary to  get  litigation  filed.  Even  with  the 
help  of  attorneys  employed  by  the  various 
tribes,  there  are,  no  doubt,  msmy  causes 
of  action  which  have  not  been  identified. 
This  inability  to  prosecute  the  present 
claims  of  Indians  will  work  a  hardship 
on  tribes  all  over  the  country  and  may  re- 
sult in  a  considerable  loss  to  Indians 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  losses 
which  Indians  can  ill  afford  because  of 
their  low  position  on  the  economic  scale. 
This  situation  clearly  requires  enactment 
of  the  extension  provided  in  the  substi- 
tute language  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  In  commenting  on 
the  need  for  the  legislation,  the  Depart- 
ment noted  that  it  is  now  in  position  to 
take  effective  action  in  discovering  and 
prosecuting  these  claims.  In  its  report  the 
Department  stated: 

We  believe  it  is  particularly  important  not 
to  let  these  unidentified  claims  lapse  because 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  making  substantial 
progress  in  discharging  our  trust  responsi- 
bilities with  regard  to  Indian  resources.  Re- 
cently, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  estab- 
lished a  new  unit,  the  Indian  Water  Rights 
Office,  which  viriU  have  as  its  principal  duties 
the  assertion  and  protection  of  water  rights 
of  Indians.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  ob- 
tain additional  funds  and  personnel  for  in- 


vestigation and  determination  of  boundary 
conflicts.  In  addition,  the  Administration  has 
proposed  the  creation  of  an  independent 
Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  represent  the  re- 
source rights  of  Indians  free  of  any  govern- 
mental conflicts  of  Interest.  It  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  any  Indian  claims  to  be 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  at  a  time 
when  the  means  for  discovering  and  prosecut- 
ing such  claims  are  in  the  process  of  being 
markedly  improved. 

As  originally  introduced  the  bill  H.R. 
13825  would  have  done  more  than  merely 
save  those  claims  that  would  be  barred 
on  July  18,  1972.  It  would  have  estab- 
lished an  11 -year  statute  of  limitations 
for  all  Indian  claims  arising  under  28 
U.S.C.  2415.  The  Department  stated  that 
it  did  not  believe  such  special  treatment 
of  Indians  is  warranted  across  the  board 
and  suggested  narrowing  the  effect  of 
the  extension  of  the  statute  to  those 
claims  which  would  otherwise  be  barred 
on  July  18,  1972,  and  submitted  a  sub- 
stitute draft  bill  to  accomplish  this  more 
limited  purpose.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
committee  agreed  with  the  recommenda- 
tion and  has  adopted  the  language  of  the 
Department  as  the  basis  of  its  committee 
amendment.  As  was  noted  by  the  De- 
partment, section  2415  as  originally  en- 
acted does  not  differentiate  between  the 
claims  of  Indian  tribes  or  groups  and 
those  of  individual  Indians.  As  originally 
introduced  H.R.  13825  would  have  been 
limited  in  applicability  to  "a  recognized 
tribe,  band,  or  group  of  American  In- 
dians." The  committee  agrees  that  there 
is  no  reason  not  to  extend  the  statute 
of  limitations  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  in- 
dividual Indians  whose  land  is  held  in 
trust  or  restricted  status.  Accordingly, 
the  addition  of  the  phrase  "or  on  behalf 
of  an  individual  Indian  whose  land  is 
held  in  trust  or  restricted  status"  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  is  included  to 
both  amending  sections  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

As  has  beer  stated  in  the  report,  the 
potential  claims  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  amendments  of  this  bill  are  those 
which  have  not  been  identified.  Since 
these  are  actions  which  would  be  filed 
by  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  Indians, 
it  would,  of  course  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  develop  the  factual  in- 
formation in  connection  with  each  mat- 
ter before  filing  the  action.  While  it  is 
not  possible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
such  claims,  the  Department  has  advised 
the  committee  that  the  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Government  would  be  limited  to  the 
costs  of  prosecuting  the  claims  in  the 
courts — any  awards  made  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  private  tortfeasors  and 
contracting  parties.  In  other  words, 
claims  against  the  United  States  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  delegation. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  amended 
bill  be  considered  favorably. 

This  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  wliich  to  revise  and 


THE  STEPHENS  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
TITLE  IX  OF  THE  PENDING  HOUS- 
ING AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OF  1972 


(Mr.  Stephens  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  pending  before  it  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1972.  The 
committee  has  been  meeting  in  execu- 
tive session  for  several  weeks  now,  work- 
ing with  a  committee  print  containing 
the  language  of  the  measure  as  reported 
out  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing,  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  One  title  of  the 
committee's  printr— title  IX,  dealing  with 
closing  costs  and  settlement  procedures 
in  federally  related  mortgage  trans- 
actions— contains  some  particularly  im- 
portant provisions  designed  to  insure 
that  the  American  home  buying  public 
is  protected  against  abusive  practices 
that  have  been  identified  both  in  our 
study  of  problems  connected  with  real 
estate  settlements  and  also  in  the  study 
of  real  estate  settlement  practices  that 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  VA  were  jointly  directed 
to  make  by  section  701  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  important  consumer-oriented  fea- 
tures of  title  IX  of  the  committee  print 
that  should  be  incorporated  into  what- 
ever bill  is  reported  by  the  committee, 
there  are  also  a  number  of  provisions  of 
the  title  that  make  it  inflexible  and  un- 
workable. Many  of  the  problems  with 
the  present  language  of  title  IX  are 
posed  not  by  the  concepts  advanced  but 
by  the  way  in  which  the  particular  pro- 
vision is  drafted,  which  is  perhaps  un- 
derstandable in  view  of  the  length  of  the 
committee  print  and  the  period  of  time 
which  the  subcommittee  had  to  consider 
these  most  complicated  and  difficult 
issues.  There  are  also,  in  my  view,  sev- 
eral problems  of  substance.  Conso- 
quently,  when  the  committee  in  execu- 
tive session  comes  to  title  IX  of  the  com- 
mittee print,  I  plan  to  offer  a  substitute 
title  IX  that  preserves  the  antiabuse  and 
disclosure  provisions  of  the  existing  com- 
mittee print  but  which  makes  the  title 
practical  and  workable. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  most  of  the  provisions 
in  the  committee  print  are  incorporated 
in  my  substitute  for  title  IX  either  with- 
out change,  or  with  caily  very  minor 
changes  made  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  measure  clear  and  more  workable. 
Indeed,  as  my  colleagues  will  discover 
when  they  examine  the  explanation  of 
the  changes  to  existing  title  IX.  my  sub- 
stitute leaves  unaltered,  apart  from  con- 
forming changes  or  minor  amendments, 
sections  903 — uniform  settlement  state- 
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ment — 904 — special  Information  book- 
lets— 905 — advance  disclosure  of  settle- 
ment costs — 906 — prohibition  against 
kickbacks — 909 — disclosure  of  previous 
selling  price  of  existing  real  property — 
910 — ^fee  for  preparation  of  truth-in- 
lending  statements — 911 — establishment 
on  demonstration  basis  of  land  parcel 
recording  system — 913 — limitations  and 
disclosures  with  respect  to  certain  fed- 
erally related  mortgage  loans — and 
914 — study  concerning  payment  of  in- 
terest on  certain  escrow  accounts. 

Of  the  remaining  sections,  the  changes 
in  section  901 — definitions — in  large 
measure  either ,  expand  the  scope  and 
coverage  of  title  IX  or  delete  defintions 
made  imnecessary  by  revisions  in  the 
balance  of  the  title;  the  changes  in  sec- 
tion 902  reflect  the  developing  consensus 
that  in  view  of  the  direct  proscription  of 
abusive  practices  and  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  title  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  Federal  regulation  of  settle- 
ment costs;  the  changes  in  section  907 — 
prohibition  against  receipt  of  unearned 
fees — are  designed  to  strengthen  the  ex- 
isting language,  making  the  category  of 
cases  against  which  the  prohibition  rims 
of  homeowners;  and  the  changes  in  sec- 
tion 908 — limitation  on  requirement  of 
advance  deposits  in  escrow  accoxmts — 
are  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
jective sought  by  the  existing  provision 
without  having  imintended  side  effects 
that  would  adversely  affect  the  Interests 
of  home  owners;  and  the  changes  in  sec- 
tion 912 — title  companies — reflect  the 
conclusion  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  in  the  position  of  deter- 
mining who  can  and  who  cannot  prac- 
tice law. 

Thus  the  basic  approach  to  my  substi- 
tute Is  to  preserve  the  consumer-oriented 
sections  of  present  title  IX  that  eliminate 
abusive  practices  or  require  full  disclo- 
sure in  advance  of  all  settlement  costs, 
and  so  forth,  but  not  to  Involve  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, in  a  wholesale  regulation  of 
charges  for  credit  reports,  field  surveys, 
title  examinations,  title  insurance,  clos- 
ing services,  pest  and  fungus  inspections, 
and  other  elements  of  settlement  costs. 
Such  a  wholesale  Federal  Intrusion  into 
real  estate  settlement  transactions, 
which  are  essentially  local  in  nature,  is 
not  warranted  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  taking  resolute  action  to  attack 
directly  the  abuses  that  have  been  dem- 
onstrated. 

My  substitute  title  constitutes  a  very 
significant  and  comprehensive  package 
of  protections  for  the  American  home 
buyer.  It  is  far  more  inclusive  than  what 
the  Senate  has  passed  and  far  broader 
than  legislation  passed  in  any  previous 
year.  Let  me  summarize  some  of  the 
consumer-oriented  provisions  contained 
in  my  substitute: 

It  would  require  the  development  and 
use  of  a  uniform  settlement  statement 
so  that  every  borrower  would  receive  a 
clear  Itemization  of  the  charges  imposed 
in  connection  with  the  settlement. 

It  would  direct  HUD  to  prepare  special 
information  booklets  for  home  buyers 
which  lenders  would  be  required  to  dis- 
tribute to  all  persons  applying  for  a 
mortgage  loan. 

It  would  require  advance  disclosure  of 


settlement  costs  so  that  buyers  will  be 
aware,  in  advance,  of  the  costs  they  will 
incur  when  the  transaction  is  consum- 
mated. 

It  would  prohibit  persons  from  receiv- 
ing Idckbaclcs  in  connection  with  real 
estate  settlements. 

It  would  prohibit  the  giving  or  receiv- 
ing of  unearned  fees  ia.  connection  with 
the  issuance  of  title  insurance. 

It  would  specifically  limit  the  amount 
of  funds  that  lenders  could  require 
buyers  to  place  in  escrow  accounts  for 
the  payments  of  taxes  and  insurance. 

It  would  require  disclosure  of  previous 
selling  price  where  necessary  to  guard 
against  speculators  who  purchase  prop- 
erty at  low  prices  and  sell  at  Inflated 
prices  to  uninformed  buyers. 

It  would  prohibit  the  charging  of  fees 
by  lenders  for  the  preparation  of  state- 
ments required  under  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act. 

It  would  direct  HUD  to  establish  and 
place  in  operation,  on  a  demonstration 
basis,  a  computerized  system  for  the  re- 
cordation of  land  parcels  in  a  manner 
and  form  calculated  to  facilitate  and 
simplify  land  transfers  and  mortgage 
transactions  and  reduce  the  cost  there- 
of. 

It  would  prohibit  title  companies  from 
issuing  insurance  as  part  of  a  real  estate 
settlement  where  the  seller  directly  or 
indirectly  owns  or  controls  the  title 
company. 

It  would  prohibit  banlcs  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  from  making 
federally  related  mortgages  to  certain 
"straw  parties"  unless  the  identity  of  the 
person  actually  receiving  the  benefit  of 
the  loan  is  made  known. 

It  would  direct  a  comprehensive  study 
regarding  the  costs  and  profits  involved 
in  the  escrow  system  for  tax  and  insur- 
ance funds,  in  order  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  requiring  lenders  to  pay 
interest  on  deposits  in  escrow  accounts. 

Thus,  I  want  to  assm-e  my  colleagues 
that  my  substitute  is  not  an  attempt  to 
avoid  meeting  our  responsibility  to  the 
American  home  buying  public.  Moreover, 
there  are  a  niunber  of  respects  in  which 
my  substitute  strengthens  the  provisions 
of  existing  title  IX.  For  example,  the 
existing  title  IX  contains  a  definition  of 
federally  related  mortgage  loan  that 
omits  various  categories  of  lending  trans- 
actions. My  substitute  expands  the  defi- 
nition of  federally  related  mortgage 
loans  so  that  virtually  all  moi-tgage  loan 
transactions  between  lenders  and  the 
home  buying  public  are  covered.  Also, 
the  original  language  of  title  IX  would 
not  have  covered  homeowners  who  de- 
sire to  refinance  mortgages  on  their 
homes.  My  substitute  is  drafted  to  insure 
that  homeowners  refinancing  their 
homes  are  given  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
sumer-oriented sections  of  the  title.  Fur- 
ther, the  proscription  against  unearned 
fees  in  existing  section  907  Ls  directed 
only  to  "attorneys,"  and  covers  only  the 
receipt  of  such  fees,  whUe  in  fact  there 
are  many  other  persons  who  can  engage 
in  this  abuse  to  the  detriment  of  the 
consuming  public,  and  those  who  give  as 
well  as  those  who  receive  unearned  fees 
should  be  covered.  Consequently,  section 
907  of  my  substitute  expands  this  prohi- 
bition to  embrace  all  persons,  irrespec- 


tive of  whether  they  are  attorneys  or  not 
and  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  on 
the  giving  or  receiving  end  of  the  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee  to  give  close  inspection  to 
my  substitute  for  title  IX  of  the  commit- 
tee print.  I  hope  they  will  conclude  that 
it  extends  worthwhile  and  significant 
protection  to  consimier  interests,  and 
that,  as  such,  it  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
the  measure  ordered  reported  by  the 
committee. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MOORHEAD 

CALLS  "TRUTH  IN  GOVERNMENT" 
OVERRIDING  1972  CAMPAIGN  IS- 
SUE 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  our  colleague.  Representative  Wil- 
liam S.  MooRHEAD,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee,  addressed  the  70th  an- 
nual convention  of  the  International 
Platform  Association  here  in  Washing- 
ton. His  speech,  "Truth  in  Government," 
discusses  the  secrecy  policies  of  the 
Nixon  administration  and  the  gradual 
erosion  of  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress.  He  explains,  in  this 
hard-hitting  speech,  why  he  feels  that 
"Truth  in  Government"  is  the  overrid- 
ing issue  in  this  1972  campaign  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  all  of  our  col- 
leagues may  share  Mr.  Moorhead's  clear 
analysis  of  our  present  constitutional 
crisis  and  the  extent  of  the  administra- 
tion's secrecy  policies,  I  Include  the  full 
text  of  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

TEtJTH  IN  Government 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  the  United 
States  were  opposed  to  the  concentration  of 
political  power.  They  had  risked  their  lives 
for  liberty. 

Because  of  their  experience  with  the 
British  monarchy,  they  made  diffusion  of 
power  the  major  thrust  of  the  Constitution. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  It- 
self was  divided  Into  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment— each  designed  to  check  and  bal- 
ance the  power  of  the  others. 

All  powers  not  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government  were  specifically  reserved  to  the 
people  or  to  the  States  and  hence  the  locali- 
ties. 

But  even  this  restraint  of  power  was  con- 
sidered Insufficient  and  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
the  Constitution  was  amended  to  provide 
Constitutional  protection  of  freedom  of  the 
press  to  provide  a  check  on  the  power  of 
government  at  all  levels. 

Today  we  are  facing  a  Constitutional  crisis 
as  to  whether  this  concept  of  diffusion  of 
power  can  continue  to  endure  In  the  face 
of  expanding  Executive  authority. 

The  power  of  the  States  and  localities  YiO^ 
been  declining.  With  revenue  sharing  they 
will  become  even  more  dependent  on  the 
whims  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  threat- 
ened as  It  has  not  been  In  many  decades. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  In  the 
case  of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  our  government 
sought  prior  restraint  of  publication. 

High  officials  from  the  Vice  President  down 
have  Issued  veiled,  and  sometimes  unveiled, 
threats  against  the  press  and  broadcast  me- 
dia. 
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Grand  juries  have  been  used  to  subpena 
reporters — and  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
cently sanctioned  these  techniques  of  press 
control. 

The  FBI  was  directed  to  investigate  a  cri- 
tical reporter  apparently  on  the  flimsy  excuse 
that  he  was  being  considered  for  a  Federal 
Job. 

At  the  same  time  the  Congress  has  allowed 
Its  Constitutional  power  to  eroda- 

We  have  delegated  our  commerce  claxise 
powers  to  Presldentially  appointed  regulatory 
commissions. 

We  have  aUowed  three  Presidents  to  wage 
war  without  any  Congressional  declaration  of 
war  required  by  the  Constitution. 

We  have  aUowed  the  Executive  to  with- 
hold from  us  Information  which  is  essential 
If  we  are  to  perform  properly  our  Constitu- 
tional legislative  duties.  The  Pentagon  Papers 
reveal  this. 

The  refusal  to  give  Congress  the  environ- 
mental reports  on  the  Super  Sonic  Transport 
and  the  Amchitka  Nuclear  Test  confirm  it. 

The  assertion  of  the  questionable  doctrine 
of  so-called  "Executive  Privilege"  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  hide  embarrassing 
political  decisions  from  the  public  is  the  ulti- 
mate example  of  arrogance  and  contempt  In 
a  Government  that  has  been  most  note- 
worthy for  Its  practice  of  secrecy  and  deceit. 
Such  actions  have  been  taken  to  protect 
Mr.  Kissinger's  "tilt"  policy  In  favor  of  Paki- 
stan which  usurped  the  prerogatives  of  the 
State  Department  and  tried  to  hide  Mr. 
Planlgan's  "tilt"  in  favor  of  ITT,  despite  the 
responslbUlty  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
handling  anti-trust  cases. 

Information  Is  essential  to  knowledge  and 
knowledge  is  essential  to  power. 

The  trend  toward  withholding  or  distort- 
ing Information  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  alter  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances  in  our  democracy. 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  basic,  overriding  issue  of  the  1972  poli- 
tical campaign— the  issue  of  Truth  in  Gov- 
ernment. In  some  ways.  Truth  in  Govern- 
ment affects  every  other  domestic  issue  as 
well  as  our  foreign  policy  and  national  de- 
fense posture.  Directly  or  indirectly,  It 
touches  the  life  of  every  American. 

Yet,  paradoxically  the  issue  of  Truth  In 
Government  Is  not  strictly  a  political  issue 
in  the  partisan  sense.  The  mania  for  secrecy 
by  government  is  not  new;  nor  was  it  in- 
vented by  the  present  Administration.  Down 
through  our  history,  no  administration  has 
been  able  to  resist  the  overwhelming  political 
pressures  to  withhold  Information  from  the 
public  and  the  Congress  to  conceal  scandal 
or  blunders  and  to  prevent  embarrassment 
to  those  In  power.  But  no  President  has  to- 
tally escaped  the  embarrassment  of  "leaked" 
Information  thought  safely  hidden  away  In 
the  dark  corners  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
In  recent  decades,  this  critical  problem 
has  sometimes  been  called  "government  se- 
crecy," "news  management",  or  "the  credi- 
bility gap."  Whatever  label  we  give  It,  how- 
ever, we  all  know  that  It  Is  a  real  problem. 
It  it  a  political  problem,  but  It  is  not  a 
partisan  problem.  It  Is  a  Constitutional  prob- 
lem, but  It  affects  researchers,  newsmen, 
editors,  publishers,  and  the  public  as  a  whole 
more  than  lawyers. 

It  Is  obvious  to  us  all  that  free  access  to 
Information  about  the  affairs  of  our  govern- 
ment Is  essential  If  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  a  free  society,  where  government  Is 
the  servant — not  the  master — of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But,  If  the  basic  rights  of  the 
First  Amendment  are  breached,  If  the  Con- 
gress, the  news  media,  and  thus,  the  public, 
are  denied  Information  from  government  to 
which  It  Is  legitimately  entitled,  then  the 
electorate  Is  deprived  of  the  facts  needed 
to  make  the  most  Intelligent  decision  at  the 
ballot  box.  Our  entire  political  system  Is 
then  corrupted. 

If   government    systematically    hides    In- 


formation properly  belonging  to  the  Ameri- 
can public — as  Is  too  often  the  case— then 
people  eventually  become  oblivious  to  the 
public  business  on  which  their  well-being 
depends. 

Six  years  ago,  Congress  passed  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act.  The  law  guarantees 
individual  citizens  the  right  to  know  about 
the  business  of  their  government,  subject  to 
narrow  exemptions  needed  to  protect  the  na- 
tional security  and  certain  basic  rights  of 
other  citizens. 

During  the  1968  campaign  and  after  his 
election.  President  Nbcon  pledged  an  "open 
government",  "freedom  of  information",  and 
a  "free  flow  cf  information  to  the  Congress." 
But  during  the  past  3»/2  years,  the  closed, 
secrecy-minded  Republican  Administration 
has  made  a  shambles  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation law. 

It  has  abused  the  rights  of  citizens  seek- 
ing information  from  Government  agencies 
and  hidden  vital  facts  about  the  Adminis- 
tration's conduct  of  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  from  the  American  public  and  the 
Congress. 

The  information  crUls  for  the  public  and 
the  Congress  Is  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  an  urgent  Constitutional  crisis.  The 
four.ners  of  v.his  republic  scrupulously  avoid- 
ed creating  an  all-powerful  Executive.  The 
Nixon  and  previous  administrations  have 
eroded  the  safeguards  built  Into  the  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  bar  the  Congress  and  the 
Courts  from  any  truly  effective  role  In  the 
day-to-day  availability  of  information  vital 
to  the  preservation  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem. 

Basic  facts  about  Important  policies  oi  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  systematic- 
ally hidden  by  the  White  House  from  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Administration  has  estab- 
lished a  dangerous  system  of  "closed  govern- 
ment," operated  by  and  for  a  political  and 
economic  elite  which  excludes  the  average 
citizen  from  any  meaningful  voice  in  the 
decision-making  processes  of  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  Administration's  political  news  ma- 
nipulators have  Instead  substituted  a  daily 
diet  of  spoon-fed  propaganda  about  the  Viet- 
nam War,  our  economic  health,  the  Ad- 
ministration's Involvement  In  the  ITT  case, 
the  national  housing  scandal,  and  dozens 
of  other  Important  subjects. 

Thus,  most  Americans  have  little  chance 
to  know  really  what  policies  our  government 
is  pursuing  in  many  vital  domestic  and  in- 
ternational areas,  what  commitments  are  be- 
ing made  without  our  consent,  or  where  such 
secret  governmental  policies  are  leading  in 
the  years  ahead. 

As  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson  once  said: 
"Those  who  corrupt  the  public  mind  are 
just  as  evil  as  those  who  steal  from  the  pub- 
lic purse."  This  Is  what  truth  in  government 
and  the  fight  to  preserve  the  "people's  right 
to  know"  Is  all  about.  That  Is  why  I  consider 
it  the  most  important  Issue  In  this  election 
year.  A  free  press  and  an  Informed  public 
are  the  bulwarks  against  those  goveriunent 
bureaucrats  and  political  news  manipulators 
who  "corrupt  the  public  mind"  through  sklll- 
fuUy-dlsgxilsed  propaganda,  phony  statistics. 
or  misleading  canned  handouts. 

The  House  Subcommittee  of  Goveriunent 
Information,  which  I  head,  recently  com- 
pleted some  40  days  of  Intensive  hearings 
and  Investigation  of  the  problem  of  govern- 
ment secrecy.  We  received  sworn  testimony 
from  142  witnesses  representing  a  total  of  34 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  plus  an 
additional  99  outside  experts  from  the  news 
media,  the  legal  profession,  the  academic 
community,  and  other  related  fields. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  vast 
amount  of  Information  hidden  by  govern- 
ment agencies  has  little  to  do  with  hydrogen 
bombs,  weapons  systems,  state  secrets,  or 
other  sensitive  classified  data  that  requires 


safeguarding  to  protect  our  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy  interests.  The  large  num- 
ber of  governmental  denials  of  Information 
requested  under  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  by  our  citizens  Involve  matters  con- 
nected with  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  In  their  handling  of 
various  domestic  programs  financed  out  of 
our  tax  dollars. 

Our  subcommittee  uncovered  cases  of  mal- 
administration of  Federal  programs  by  Ad- 
ministration bureaucrats,  blatantly  ignoring 
the  mandate  of  Congress  in  enacting  such 
programs.  If  these  facts  can  be  hidden  from 
the  American  public  and  the  Congress,  there 
wUl  be  little  chance  to  restore  the  proper 
"checks  and  balances"  between  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  American  taxpayer  will  be  the 
loser.  The  power  of  Congress  as  a  co-equal 
branch  will  continue  to  erode  and  the  threat 
to  our  cherUhed  liberties  as  a  free  people  will 
continue  to  grow  at  an  even  faster  rate. 

What  can  be  done  to  reverse  this  dangerous 
trend  of  government  behind  o^osed  doors 
that  threatens  our  free  society  and  our  rep- 
resentative system? 

How  can  Truth  in  Government — intergrity 
in  our  governmental  processes  at  all  levels  be 
restored? 

How  can  we  regain  the  confidence  of  all 
.Americans  In  our  government  and  our  lead- 
ers? 

These  are  the  crucial  overriding  questions 
which  confront  us  amid  the  swirling  con- 
troversies of  a  Presidential  campaign  year. 
No  amount  of  pious  campaign  rhetoric,  slo- 
gans, or  platitudes  can  gloss  over  the  vital 
need  to  restore  Truth  In  Government  In 
America.  It  Is  the  foxmdatlon  upon  which  all 
human  progress  eventually  rests,  whether  In- 
volvliig  governmental  actions  or  those  of  our 
economic,  social,  and  educational  systems. 

We  must  take  all  steps  necessary  to  restore 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  American 
public  In  our  governmental  and  private  In- 
stitutions. 

We  must  choose  our  governmental  leaders 
and  leaders  of  our  powerful  socio-economic 
Institutions  of  the  private  sector  on  the  basis 
of  their  honesty,  Integrity,  their  dedication  to 
candor  and  forthrlghtness,  and  their  funda- 
mental belief  In  the  right  of  all  Americans  to 
participate  fully  in  all  aspects  of  human 
endeavor  In  this  great  land  of  opportunity 
and  abundance. 

We  must  fully  protect  the  rights  of  a  free 
press  under  the  First  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, ending  the  cvirrent  Administra- 
tion's policies  of  intimidation,  legal  harass- 
meat  and  prosecution,  the  use  of  propaganda 
and  news  manipiilatiou,  censorship,  and 
secret  dealings  behind  closed  doors. 

We  must  act  promptly  to  halt  the  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  the  Executive  branch  of 
Government,  so  that  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  Congress  may  again  exercise  their 
proper  co-equal  Constitutional  role  in  the 
policy-making  functions. 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  idiotic  notion 
that  our  country,  with  our  heritage  of  In- 
tellectual and  personal  freedom,  can  or 
should  engage  in  the  secrecy  game  with  the 
closed  societies  of  competing  world  powers. 
This  Administration's  obsession  with  se- 
crecy and  closed  government  that  bars  maxi- 
mum participation  of  our  citizens  In  govern- 
mental affairs  must  be  ended. 

Government  secrecy  is  the  enemy  of  dem- 
ocracy. It  subverts  and  will  eventually  de- 
stroy any  representative  system,  just  as  It  Is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

Freedom  of  Information  Is  the  necessary 
Ingredient  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  in- 
tellectual freedom,  on  which  a  dynamic  and 
viable  society  such  as  ours  Is  dependent  for 
progress.  Access  by  all  citizens  to  the  truth 
about  what  their  government  is  doing  in 
their  name  is  essential  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence In  the  governmental  processes.  This 
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makes  for  a  better  Informed  citizenry  and  a 
stronger  and  more  unified  nation  In  these 
perilous  days  of  international  crisis  and  do- 
mestic confusion  and  divisions. 

I  am  confident  that  our  country  and  our 
people  are  mature  enough  to  be  trusted  to 
share  the  good  news  with  the  bad  news  about 
public  affairs  that  are  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  us  all.  Otherwise,  how  can  we  be  strong 
enough  to  compete  successfully  with  the  dif- 
fering economic  and  governmental  systems, 
and  the  different  political  Ideologies  of  other 
nations  who  share  this  shrinking  globe  with 

us? 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago.  we  marked  the  6th 
Anniversary  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  as  a  milestone  In  our  representative  sys- 
tem. We  must  all  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the 
fundamental  principle  that,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  the  government's  business 
must  always  be  the  people's  business  If 
Americans  are  to  retain  unity  of  purpose  and 
fulfill  our  destiny  as  a  Nation. 

Thank  you. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  REDUCE  PRESCRIP- 
TION DRUG  COSTS  FOR  PERSONS 
ON  MEDICARE 

( Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  tlie  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill,  H.R.  16339.  to  provide  that 
all  prescription  drugs,  not  covered  by 
medicare,  be  sold  to  medicare  patients 
at  wholesale  by  Public  Health  Service, 
Veterans"  Administration,  and  Hill- 
Burton  assisted  hospitals  and  clinics. 
This  bill  supplements  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  including  under  part  A  of  medicare 
the  cost  of  certain  drugs  which  are  neces- 
sary in  the  treatment  of  the  most  com- 
mon, crippling  or  life-threatening 
chronic  diseases  of  the  aged. 

My  own  position  is  that  medicare 
should  cover  all  prescription  drugs.  The 
elderly  of  our  country,  many  of  whom 
are  living  on  fixed  incomes  and  meager 
social  security  benefits,  should  not  be 
asked  to  also  bear  the  financial  costs  of 
illness.  The  Senate  committee's  action  Is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  I  hope 
that  with  the  passage  of  the  National 
Health  Security  Act,  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor,  all  prescription  drugs  will  be 
covered  by  the  national  health  program. 

Until  that  time,  however,  I  believe  that 
we  should  take  some  intermediate  steps 
to  offset  the  high  cost  of  drugs  to  our 
elderly.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
provides  that  all  prescription  drugs  not 
covered  by  medicare  be  made  available 
at  cost  to  i^rsons  on  either  part  A  or  part 
B  of  medicare.  In  addition,  it  provides 
thr\t  hearfng  aids  and  eyeglasses— so 
often  neefled  by  the  elderly  and  yet  not 
obtained  /because  of  their  prohibitive 
cost — woQld  be  made  available  on  the 
same  wholesale  basis  by  the  hospital  dis- 
pensaries. Finally,  the  bill  provides  that 
di'ugs  for  medicare  patients  be  prescribed 
on  a  "generic"  rather  than  "brand  name" 
basis;  this  too  will  help  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  drugs  for  the  elderly. 

Under  the  Senate  committee's  bill  med- 
icare benefits  would  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  cost — less  a  $1  initial  payment 
per  prescription — of  certain  drugs  which 


are  most  commonly  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diabetes^  high  blood  pressiire, 
chronic  cardiovascular  disease,  chronic 
respiratory  disease,  chronic  kidney  dis- 
ease, arthritis,  gout,  rheumatism,  tuber- 
culosis, glaucoma,  thyroid  disease,  and 
cancer.  This  coverage  will  extend  to 
many  people  and  reduce  the  costs  borne 
by  the  elderly  for  drugs  by  $700  mUlion 
annually;  nevertheless,  there  will  be 
many  drugs — as  well  as  hearing  aids  and 
glasses — not  covered  by  medicare  that 
will  be  needed  by  the  elderly  afflicted  by 
these  and  other  illnesses. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  financial 
assistance  given  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  nonprofit  hospitals  through  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  aid  program  is  that 
the  recipient  institutions  provide  a  rea- 
sonable volume  of  care  for  people  unable 
to  pay.  Certainly  the  elderly  of  our  coim- 
try  are  not  able  to  afford  the  high  cost 
of  prescription  drugs  today;  it  seems  to 
me  that  requiring  the  dispensation  of 
these  drugs  at  cost  is  a  reasonable  serv- 
ice to  require  of  Hill-Burton  assisted 
hospitals. 

If  in  a  city  a  number  of  hospitals  were 
operating  such  dispensaries,  not  every 
dispensary  would  have  to  provide  hearing 
aids  and  eye  glasses.  My  bill  provides  that 
an  agreement  could  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, whereby  a  limited  number  of  the 
hospitals  would  be  charged  with  provid- 
ing these  items  to  the  community.  Where 
possible,  this  responsibility  would  be 
borne  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  insert  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  text 

of  my  bill.  H.R. : 

H.R.   16339 
A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  that  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals.  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals,  and  hospitals  receiving   assist- 
ance   under    the    HlU-Burton    Act    make 
available   to  persons  entitled   to  benefits 
under  the  Medicare  program,  at  cost,  pre- 
scription   drugs   not   covered    under   that 
program,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing  aids 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That    (a) 
part  C  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"Sale  of  Prescription  Drugs,  Eyeglasses,  and 
Hearing  Aids  at  Cost,  by  Certain  Federal  and 
Federally-Assisted  Hospitals,  to  Persons  En- 
titled to  Benefits  Under  Part  A  or  B 

"Sec.  1876.  (a)  Every  hospital  and  clinic 
or  other  station  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, every  ho^ital  and  outpatient  dispensary 
facility  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
(to  the  extent  required  by  regulations  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section) 
every  hospital  for  which  a  grant,  loan,  or  loan 
guarantee  Is  made  under  title  VI  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  shall — 

"(I)  agree,  in  such  manner  and  form  aa 
the  Secretary  may  require,  to  furnish  non- 
covered  prescription  drugs  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (c) ) ,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing  aids, 
at  prices  not  exceeding  the  actual  cost  there- 
of to  such  hospital,  station,  or  facility,  to  any 
Individual  who  presents  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  written  request  therefor  and  who 
Is  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  un- 
der part  A  of  this  title  or  to  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  under  part  B  of 


this  title,  without  regard  to  whether  or  not 
such  individual  is  (or  could  qualify  to  be)  an 
inpatient  or  outpatient  of  such  hospital,  sta- 
tion, or  facility;  and 

"(2)  establish  and  maintain  such  facili- 
ties and  carry  out  such  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  furnish  such  drugs,  eyeglasses, 
and  hearing  aids  to  such  individuals,  through 
Its  regular  dispensary  facility  or  otherwise,  in 
accordance  with  Its  agreement  under  para- 
graph (1)  and  with  such  additional  condi- 
tions and  requirements  as  may  be  Imposed 
by  regulations. 

"(b)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  all  possible  steps  to 
encourage  or  require  every  hospital  for  which 
a  grant,  loan,  or  loan  guarantee  has  been 
made  under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  (and  to  which  subsection  (a) 
does  not  apply)  to  eiater  into  an  agreement 
of  the  type  described  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
and  furnish  nonccvered  prescription  drugs, 
eyeglasses,  and  hearing  aids  In  accordance 
therewith  as  described  In  subsection  (a)  (2). 

"(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terpi  'non- 
covered  prescription  drugs'  means  drugs  and 
blologlcals  (as  defined  In  section  1861  (t)) 
which  are  obtainable  only  on  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a  physician,  which  are  prescribed  by 
their  generic  names,  and  for  which  payment 
Is  not  provided  under  part  A  or  part  B  of 
this  title." 

(b)  Section  1861(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1814(d)  and  1835(b)'  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1814(d),  1835(b),  and 
1876". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  drugs,  eyeglasses,  and 
hearing  aids  furnished  pursuant  to  prescrip- 
tions or  requests  presented  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which 
begins  more  than  10  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PEOPLE  HELPING  PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  areas 
of  Pennsylvania  devastated  by  the  flood 
waters  of  Hurricane  Agnes  were  almost 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  which  the  victims  of  that  flood 
faced.  We  saw  the  mud,  the  destruction, 
the  lack  of  power,  the  lack  of  water,  the 
lack  of  communications,  the  lack  of 
transportation — a  hundred  concentric 
circles  of  trouble  emanating  from  that 
flood  which  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
had  to  overcome. 

But  we  saw  sometliing  else.  We  saw 
tlie  neighbors  of  these  people  step  in  be- 
side the  victims  to  give  them  their  hearts 
and  their  hands.  We  saw  countless  men 
and  u'omen  willing  to  stand  beside  a 
neighbor  when  that  neighbor  needed 
their  help. 

Outstanding  among  these  wonderful 
people  was  a  group  of  500  electricians 
who  came  into  the  area  as  volunteers  to 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  power. 

Mr.  Philip  Brady,  business  manager  of 
Scranton  Local  81  and  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  in  Scranton,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Crawford,  business  manager  of 
Wilkes- Bane  Local   81   were  the  men 
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who  first  conceived  this  splendid  idea 
of  bringing  in  their  brother  electricians 
from  the  other  union  locals  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  restore  electric  power  in  the 
stricken  communities.  The  men  re- 
sponded in  astonishing  numbers.  They 
came  principally  from  Shamokin,  Hazle- 
ton,  Allentown,  Philadelphia,  and  from 
Wilmington,  Dei.,  to  help  their  brother 
workers  in  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre. 
I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
immense  delicacy  of  the  task  they  faced, 
with  the  electric  lines  extremely  danger- 
ous after  the  inundation,  and  only  pro- 
fessional electricians  could  restore  the 
power  with  safety. 

I  commend  these  spendid  men  for 
their  generous  gifts  of  time  and  talent 
to  the  people  of  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  know  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  Congress  will  join  in  hearty  applause 
for  these  men  who  acted  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  Americans  helping  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  append  here 
an  article  from  the  Scrantonian  and  one 
from  the  Sunday  Times,  as  well  as  an 
editorial  from  the  Scranton  Tribime 
which  speaks  so  well  of  these  fine  men: 
[From  the  Scranton  Tribune,  July  25,  1972) 
People  Helping  People 
A  month  has  passed  since  the  neighboring 
Wyoming  Valley  took  the  brunt  of  the  flood 
which  rolled  through  vast  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  leave  behind  heartbreak,  waste 
aild  devastation. 

Now  the  initial  shock  Is  over,  an  Inching 
progress  Is  being  made  towards  putting  lives, 
homes  and  businesses  back  together  and  the 
work  of  restoration  goes  doggedly  forward. 

Yet,  normalcy  as  It  was  known  to  many 
may  never  be  fully  reiaized,  flood  scars  will 
persist  far  Into  the  future  and  discourage- 
ment, even  despair,  will  shadow  those  who 
have  seen  their  homes,  shops  and  life  plans 
smashed.  The  stoutest  of  spirits  will  need  stis- 
talned  bolstering  against  the  enormity  of  the 
challenge. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  so  Imperative  that  the 
people  who  responded  so  magnificently  to 
help  those  routed  by  the  flood  must  con- 
tinue with  the  concern,  compassion  and 
positive  action  which  provided  housing,  food, 
medicine,  clothing  and  other  essentials  at 
the  peak  of  the  emergency.  To  conclude  now 
that  government  and  social  agencies  alone 
can  complete  the  task  of  rehabilitation  would 
be  wrong.  People  in  trouble  desperately  need 
the  human  touch  embodied  in  people  helping 
people. 

It  was  reassuring,  therefore,  to  read  yester- 
day that  500  electricians  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  APL-CIO. 
went  into  the  Wyoming  Valley  Saturday  and 
worked  all  day  to  restore  minimum  electric 
power  to  stricken  residents  of  15  areas  on 
both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna.  Philip  F. 
Brady,  business  manager,  Scranton  Local  81. 
and  Charles  Crawford,  his  counterpart  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre  local  of  the  union,  organized 
the  project  to  which  union  electricians  from 
Shamokin,  Hazleton,  Philadelphia,  WUming- 
ton.  Del.,  and  other  communities  came  by  the 
carload  to  contribute  their  knowledge,  skill 
and  generosity  to  the  recovery  effort. 

The  volunteer  project  of  the  IBEW  was  but 
another  inspiring  illustration  of  man  at  his 
best.  There  have  been  so  many  throughout 
the  flood  crisis.  The  IBEW  participation  had 
the  added  importance  of  demonstrating, 
however.  Just  how  much  remains  to  be  done — 
and  how  groups  can  do  something  highly 
beneficial  and  productive  towards  getting 
particular  things  done. 

Most  important  of  all,  this  kind  of  mean- 
ingful and  concentrated  assistance  tells  flood 
victims  In  the  most  persuasive  way  that  their 
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plight  is  understood,  that  people  can  and  will 
help,  that  a  better  day  is  ahead  and  that 
discouragement  need  not  and  will  not  pre- 
vail. 

[From  the  Sunday  Times.  July  23, 1972] 
Electricians  Restore  Power  to  Flood 
Homes 
Over   500   members   of   the   International 
Brotherhood  of  Eaectrlcal  Workers   (IBEW) 
from  many  locals  throughout  the  state,  and 
one  m  WUmlngton,  Del.,  finished  a  one-day 
volunteer  effort  Saturday  in  restoring  elec- 
tricity  to   flooded   homes   In   the   Wyoming 
Valley.  Tired  but  satisfied  that  they  made  a 
large  contribution  to  the  total  rehabilita- 
tion program  of  many  hard  hit  communi- 
ties, they  returned  to  their  homes. 

Tlie  union  volunteers  were  backed  up  by 
over  100  military  personnel  and  76  vehicles, 
and  were  accompanied  by  more  than  100 
utility  inspectors  assigned  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Power  &  Light  Co.  and  UQI  Corp. 

Led  by  Charles  Crawford,  business  man- 
ager for  WUkes-Barre  Local  163.  and  Philip 
F.  Brady,  head  of  Scranton  Local  81,  the 
workers  opened  neighborhoods  programmed 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is 
directed  by  Capt.  Charles  McCloskey,  Balti- 
more District. 

The  corps  coordinated  the  neighborhood 
assignment  plan  with  the  federal  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  which  Is  In  charge 
of  the  total  disaster  program. 

The  IBEW  Journeymen  went  from  house- 
to-house  checking  the  replacement  needs 
of  the  residential  electric  system,  inserting 
new  circuit  breakers,  wire  and  other  mate- 
rial which  was  delivered  by  army  vehicles 
transporting  the  crews.  A  utility  Inspector 
was  present  to  approve  the  energizing  of  the 
homes  before  pole  connections  were  made. 

Each  journeyman  restored  power  to  an 
estimated  five  to  16  homes.  All  work  was 
temporary  and  a  full  electrical  rehabUlta- 
tlon  program  must  be  undertaken  later. 
Crawford  and  Brady  said  the  target  of  the 
Saturday  effort  was  to  provide  at  least  a 
few  electrical  outlets  for  lighting  and  ap- 
pliances at  the  homes. 

The  men  who  participated  in  the  massive 
emergency  program,  giving  up  a  "double- 
time  work  day,"  came  from  Locals  163,  81  In 
Scranton;  607,  Shamokin;  375,  Hazleton;  375, 
Allentown;  98.  PhUadelphla,  and  313,  WU- 
mlngton. Del.  Most  came  in  bus  convoys 
while  others  of  unknown  union  local  origin 
brought  their  own  cars. 

Several  top  union  officials  were  on  hand 
to  greet  the  men  and  give  the  high  praise 
heard  for  the  work.  Arthur  R.  Johnson,  vice 
president  of  IBEW,  Washington,  D.C.,  met 
local  officers  and  members  as  he  passed 
among  them  in  the  Narrows  Shopping  Cen- 
ter, before  7  am. 

Johnson  termed  the  effort  "The  greatest 
demonstration  of  spontaneous  organizing  I 
ever  witnessed.  The  speed  and  efficiency  dis- 
played by  the  military,  utility  executive,  con- 
tractors and  everybody  else  was  Just  fantas- 
tic." 

Michael  J.  Johnson,  Harrisburg  APL-CIO 
executive  vice  president,  said,  "These  homes 
must  be  restored  and  power  represents  the 
top  and  overriding  priority."  Military  vehicles 
bore  "Power  to  the  People"  banners  herald- 
ing the  mission. 

Col.  Joseph  Van  Name,  head  of  the  state's 
Army  task  force,  which  Integrated  materials 
and  resources,  was  cited  for  his  military  In- 
put. Joseph  O'Conner  and  Ed  Hill,  business 
manager  of  Local  712,  Beaver,  represented  the 
governor's  office  as  liaison  between  contrac- 
tors and  government  sources. 

Henry  Fomana,  business  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  group  was  outspoken  for  emer- 
gency services  to  the  elderly  and  disabled  he 
encountered.  CPO  Norman  Brodoski  of  the 
Seabees  disclosed  that  the  Naval  District 
plans  to  have  76  to  100  electrician  mates  In 
the  area  for  restoration  work  In  the  coming 


week.  They  will  be  drawn  from  California, 
Mississippi  and  Rhode  Island. 

[From  the  Scrantonian.  July  23.  1972] 
Brady  Heads  Local  Contingent.  500  Elec- 
tricians Labor  To  Aid  Luzerne  Victims 
"Heavens,  these  poor  people  need  help  des- 
perately. 

"How  are  the  old  people,  the  widows  with 
children  and  the  handicapped  going  to  swing 
it?" 

These  were  Just  two  observatloias  of  more 
than  a  score  made  Saturday  by  a  stunned 
Henry  Fornara,  business  manager  of  Phila- 
delphia Local  98,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  who  was  driven 
throughout  devastated  Wyoming  Valley  by 
Richard  H.  Demmy.  vice  president  of  the 
Luzerne  Division,  UGI,  Kingston. 

The  reason  for  Fornara's  visit  was  his  lead- 
ership of  a  large  Philadelphia  contingent  of 
volunteer  workers  who  made  up  more  than 
500  brother  electricians  who  labored  all  day 
to  restore  minUnum  electric  power  to  strlck- 
ened  residents  in  more  than  15  neighbor- 
hoods on  both  sides  of  the  now  gentle  Sus- 
quehanna River.  ^ 

Charles  Crawford,  business  'manager  of 
Wilkes-Barre  Local  163.  and  PhUlp  F.  Brady, 
business  manager  of  Scranton  Local  81,  who 
organized  the  mounted  attack  on  the  now 
powerless  communities,  were  boundless  in 
the  praise  of  the  hundreds  of  workers  who 
decided  to  forgo  a  "double-time  day"  to 
Join  in  the  rising  spirit  of  Wyoming  Valley 
to  not  only  recover  but  to  create  a  modern 
urban  complex. 

The  WUkes-Barre-Scranton  IBEW  leaders 
backed  their  praise  of  the  volunteer  workers 
with  a  heavy  thank -you  to  the  military  who 
provided  more  than  100  men  and  75  vehicles, 
mUes  of  wire,  and  truck  loads  of  circuit 
breakers,  fuses,  and  other  essential  mat«rlal. 
The  UGI,  headed  by  Vice  President  Demmy, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  Co., 
under  direction  of  Matt  Brady,  provided  more 
than  100  Inspectors  who  worked  along  with 
repair  crews  so  that  some  temporary  ener- 
gizing could  be  induced  until  more  perma- 
nent restoration  of  aU  faculties  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

Crawford  and  Brady  cited  the  smooth  per- 
formance by  the  union  electricians  as  not 
only  testament  to  othelr  skills  but  to  the  ag- 
gressiveness In  helping  stricken  communities. 
The  manpower  supplied  by  IBEW  as  re- 
ported by  Crawford-Brady,  were:  Local  607, 
Shamokin;  686,  Hazleton;  375,  Allentown;  98, 
Philadelphia;  and  313,  WlUnlngton,  Del.  Car- 
loads of  other  IBEW  volunteers  Joined  these 
larger  contUigents. 

Arthur  R.  Johnson.  Washington,  Interna- 
tional IBEW  vice  president,  called  the  volun- 
teer effort,  "The  greatest  demonstration  of 
spontaneous  organizing  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
speed  and  efficiency  displayed  by  the  military, 
the  utility  executives,  the  contractors,  and 
everybody  else  was  Just  fantastic." 

IBEW  chief  Johnson  prompted  statements 
of  amazement  by  other  key  labor  leaders  in- 
cluding Michael  J.  Johnson,  Pennsylvania 
AFL-CIO  executive  vice  president,  and 
Robert  Mclntyre,  state  AFL-CIO  treasurer, 
both  of  Harrisburg.  Mclntyre,  a  Scranton 
native,  is  a  Local  81  member. 

Capt.  Charles  McCloskey,  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Baltimore  District,  was  in  charge 
of  the  week-long  planning  which  coordinated 
the  restoration  push  of  men  and  materials. 

He  said  that  while  they  planned,  the  Corps 
did  not  believe  that  the  electricians  union 
could  mobilize  more  than  100  or  so  volun- 
teers. 'We  are  encouraged  that  hard  working 
people  such  as  came  from  a  wide  area  today 
could  be  so  gracious  in  their  charity  and 
generosity."  the  captain  said. 

He  was  backed  up  by  Col.  Burt  Olsen.  of 
the  402nd  Engineer  Battalion,  who  finished 
three  weeks  of  active  duty  only  a  week  ago. 
Col.  Olsen.  now  an  IBEW  member  out  of 
Philadelphia,    formerly    was    from    Wilkes- 
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Barre.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  difficult  plan- 
ning assignment  task. 

John  J.  Jennings,  hard  working  Scranton 
electrical  contractor,  was  basic  liaison  repre- 
sentative between  all  elements,  and  he  was 
profuse  in  his  praise  of  participating  con- 
tractors, but  a  bit  negative  In  his  comments 
on  some  who  passed  up  the  volunteer  oppor- 
tunity to  help  the  hard  pressed  flood  victims. 

Ed  Hill,  business  manager  of  IBEW  Local 
712.  Beaver,  and  Joe  O'Connor,  both  who 
served  In  the  area  the  past  several  weeks  as 
representatives  of  the  CJovernor's  Office,  aided 
In  the  planning  and  execution  effort. 

The  large  Scranton  group  traveled  under  a 
State  Police  escort  led  by  Troopers  Salvatore 
Burruano  and  Jerry  Qaetano,  to  the  Narrows 
Shopping  Center,  Kingston,  where  they  were 
briefed  and  assembled.  Each  Journeyman 
restored  from  5  to  15  homes  depending  on 
the  character  of  damage  to  be  rectified. 
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INTRODUCING  LEGISLATION  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  BICYCLE  PARKING 
FACILITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
agree:  Bicycles  are  tremendous. 

Environmentalists  love  them.  Traffic 
experts  and  recreation  specialists  praise 
them.  Doctors  recommend  them.  Men, 
women,  and  children  ride  them.  Bicycles 
are  booming,  and  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  encourage  such  a  trend. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  we  wit- 
ness innumerable  examples  of  the  in- 
crease in  cycling.  Bike  lanes  with  special 
traffic  signs  border  parkways  and  city 
streets.  Commuters  are  rapidly  discover- 
ing that  pedaling  is  quicker,  more  direct, 
more  healthful,  and  enjoyable.  Demon- 
stration bike  rides  have  been  sponsored 
in  major  cities,  suburban  areas,  and 
small  towns.  Facilities  for  transporting 
both  people  and  their  bikes  have  been  in- 
stalled in  many  buses.  Colleges  give 
courses  in  cycling.  Subways  have  parking 
facilities  for  commuters  who  bike  from 
home.  Cycle  clubs  are  growing,  multiply- 
ing, and  publishing  magazines.  How  can 
we  ignore  15,000  miles  of  bike  paths  and 
80  million  cyclists? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  just  a  fad.  The 
demand  for  bicycles  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  it  will  be  a 
few  years  before  this  balances  out; 
economists  agree  that  this  trend  will  not 
be  short-lived. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  bicycling  is  ceasing 
to  be  a  luxury  pastime,  its  virtues  far 
exceeding  those  of  enjoyment  and  leisure. 
It  is  clean  and  quiet  and,  therefore,  does 
not  pollute.  It  does  not  add  to  traffic  con- 
gestion. Inexpensive  to  purchase  and 
maintain,  it  takes  up  little  space,  and 
consequently  is  very  easy  to  park. 
Clearly,  there  is  an  increase  in  bicycle 
popularity,  and  the  results  are  outstand- 
ingly pleasing. 

We  can  give  a  sense  of  humanism  to 
our  dowTitown  streets,  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe  believes,  by  making 
them  a  gathering  place  for  people,  not 
vehicles. 

We  must  encomage  this  American 
happening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  introduce  legislation 
today  to  do  just  this.  It  is  one  small  step 


in  the  pursuit  of  an  indisputable  goal.  I 
propose  that  all  Federal  buildings  be 
required  to  install  and  maintain  well- 
placed  bike  racks,  or  other  parking 
facilities. 

The  General  Services  Administration 
would  handle  this  project;  each  of  the 
454,000  Federal  buildings  are  included  in 
this  measure.  Federal  employees  would 
find  it  convenient  to  pedal  to  work;  citi- 
zens doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  could  easily  cycle  to  Federal 
offices.  All  the  buildings  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  racks;  I  believe  evei-y  Federal  build- 
ing in  the  Nation  should  follow  our 
example. 

This  is,  I  believe,  a  necessary  gesture 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  cleaner,  more  relaxed, 
and  healthier  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  encoui-aging  cycling. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  16336 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  to  require  public  buUdings  to  have  bi- 
cycle parking  facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  (40  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.) 
is  amended  by  redesignating  section  17  as 
section  18,  and  by  inserting  after  section  16 
the  following  new  section; 

•'Sec.  17.  All  public  buildings  shall  have 
suitable  facilities  for  the  parking  of  bicycles 
for  use  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  visiting  members  of  the 
public  on  official  business,  and  such  faculties 
shall  be  provided  without  charge  to  the  user." 


THE  1975  CLEAN  AIR  QUALITY 
STANDARDS  IN  JEOPARDY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Aspin;  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ob- 
tained copies  of  two  studies  commis- 
sioned by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  which  conclude  that  a  shortage 
of  low-sulfur  fuel  by  1975  will  be  so  great 
that  many  States  may  fall  far  short  of 
the  1975  air  pollution  standards  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Clean  Air  Amendments 
of  1970  and  the  EPA  regulations. 

The  unavailability  of  low-sulfur  fuel 
to  meet  the  1975  standards  is  apparently 
a  surprise  to  EPA,  and  an  intensive  study 
is  now  being  undertaken  by  EPA  to  study 
alternatives.  However,  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  no  completely  adequate  alter- 
natives. In  short,  there  is  simply  not 
enough  low-sulfur  fuel  to  go  around.  EPA 
is  at  least  partly  to  blame  for  not  finding 
this  out  sooner,  before  the  States  were 
required  to  submit  implementation  plans 
to  EPA. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970,  all  States  were  required  to  submit 
implementation  plans — SIP's — to  EPA  by 
May  30,  1972,  detailing  how  they  would 
comply  with  the  1975  standards— which 
require  that  the  air  be  of  sufficient  qual- 
ity not  to  damage  human  health.  Specific 
standards  for  various  pollutants,  includ- 
ing sulfur,  have  been  set  by  EPA,  13 
SIP'S  have  ah-eady  been  approved  by 
EPA. 

EPA's  specific  standards  for  meeting 


the  1975  deadline  are  supposed  to  result 
in  a  50-percent  reduction  in  emissions  of 
sulfur  oxides,  one  of  the  chief  air  pol- 
lutants and  probably  the  toughest  one  to 
significantly  reduce.  But  while  some 
States'  plans  have  been  approved  it  is 

now  apparent  that  many  of  these  plans 

which  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
certain  quantities  of  low-sulfur  fuel 
would  be  available — are  unworkable. 
This  could  result  in  the  lowering  of  air 
quality  standards.  That  would  be  an  en- 
vironmental tragedy. 

According  to  the  EPA-Commission 
studies,  done  by  the  Mitre  Corp.  of  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  there  will  be  severe  shortages 
of  low  sulfur  coal  and  substantial,  but 
not  as  severe,  shortages  of  oil.  The  only 
area  in  which  no  great  shortage  is  ex- 
pected to  exist  is  natural  gas,  the  reports 
state.  According  to  the  studies,  592  mil- 
lion tons  of  relatively  low-sulfur  coal  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  SIP's  by  1975. 
But  only  268  million  tons  will  be  avail- 
able, creating  a  huge  deficit  of  as  much 
as  324  million  tons  of  coal,  or  55  percent. 
These  deficits  may  be  reduced  somewhat 
by  the  use  of  antipollution  technology, 
such  as  flue  gas  desulfurization,  but  the 
reports  call  any  large  scale  use  of  such 
technology  by  1975  technically  infeasible. 
About  80  percent  of  the  low  sulfur  coal 
deficits,  which  the  studies  call  "the  heart 
of  the  problem",  will  be  in  seven  Mid- 
western States,  including  Wisconsin. 

Basically,  the  two  studies  considered 
two  alternatives.  First,  meeting  the  1975 
standards  completely  by  importing  up  to 
1,070  million  barrels  of  low  sulfur  oil  per 
year.  This  is  an  enormous  amount,  of 
course,  when  you  consider  that  it  would 
be  more  than  double  the  amount  of  oil, 
including  both  high  sulfur  and  low  sul- 
fur content,  that  we  now  import.  It  would 
mean  a  virtual  end  to  the  oil  import 
quota  system. 

A  second  basic  strategy  considered  in 
the  EPA  studies  is  the  deregulating,  in 
effect,  of  those  air  quality  standards 
which  are  not  expected  to  have  problems 
in  meeting  the  1975  standards  in  utiliz- 
ing most  of  the  low-sulfur  fuel  that  is 
available  in  the  worst  of  the  247  air 
quality  control  regions.  This  approach, 
however,  could  result  in  increased  air 
pollution  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 
The  problems  EPA  is  having  in  meet- 
ing the  1975  standards  dramatically 
demonstrate  the  need  for  legislation  in- 
troduced in  Congress  that  would  place 
a  20-cent-per-pound  tax  on  all  sulfur 
missions.  A  strong  sulfur  tax  would  pro- 
vide a  continuing  and  effective  incentive 
to  all  sulfur  emitters  to  find  the  best 
means  available  for  reducing  sulfur 
emissions  to  an  absolute  minimum  and 
would  be  a  very  useful  supplement  to  the 
regulatory  standards  established  by  Con- 
gress and  the  EPA. 

It  is  clear  that  the  EPA  has  a  very 
tough  problem  on  its  hands  in  meeting 
the  1975  clean  air  standards.  Indeed,  :t 
may  be  impossible  to  completely  meet 
the  1975  standards  unless  we  import 
huge  amounts  of  low-sulfur  oil,  which 
may  be  politically  impossible.  In  any 
event,  however,  I  would  hope  that  the 
EPA  will  openly  acknowledge  and  discuss 
the  problems  ana  options  involved  in 
meeting  the  1975  standards. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  REVEREND 
BRADFORD  E.  GALE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Burke)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  this 
month,  a  memorial  service  was  held  at 
the  historic  church  of  the  Presidents  in 
Quincy,  Mass.,  the  United  First  Parish 
Church,  for  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  public-minded  ministers  In  the  his- 
tory of  that  distinguished  church,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Bradford  E.  Gale. 

I  rise  today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  my  own  deep  personal 
sense  of  loss  and  that  of  the  whole  Quin- 
cy community  at  the  passing  of  this  great 
leader  whose  inspiration  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  his  own  church,  his 
own  congregation,  but  went  beyond  the 
walls  of  any  one  church  to  encompass 
the  whole  community.  There  was  vir- 
tually no  area  of  Quincy's  problems  and 
progress  in  the  past  decade  or  more  that 
did  not  find  Dr.  Gale  involved  as  a  lead- 
ing force.  For  13  years  Dr.  Gale  minis- 
tered to  the  needs  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Presidents  John  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams.  For  13  years.  Dr.  Gale 
involved  himself  in  the  problems  of  the 
South  Shore  community.  I  knew  him 
best  as  one  concerned  with  the  well-be- 
ing of  children  and  as  a  crusader  and 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 
Always  in  the  vanguard  of  progress  and 
community  participation,  it  was  no  acci- 
dent but  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  Dr.  Gale  to  be  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Quincy  community  action 
program  when  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  program  got  underway  in 
the  South  Shore  area. 

When  Dr.  Gale  resigned  last  year,  his 
Quincy  ministry  to  accept  the  Important 
position  of  director  in  the  administrative 
offices  of  the  Unitarlan-Universalist  As- 
sociation in  Boston,  the  whole  commu- 
nity knew  it  was  losing  a  leader,  but  took 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  South 
Shore's  loss  would  be  the  gain  of  the 
worldwide  association.  I  think  the  whole 
Unitarlan-Universalist  Association  suf- 
fered a  profound  loss  in  being  deprived 
of  the  counsel  and  wisdom  of  this  great 
man  so  soon  after  his  joining  its  Boston 
headquarters. 

I  say  this  on  the  basis  of  all  the  good 
this  man  was  able  to  accomplish  in  his 
13  years  as  a  minister  to  the  needs  of  his 
parish,  the  city  of  Quincy.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  paraphrase  what  was  said  of 
the  great  English  architect.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  "si  monumentum  requiris, 
circumspicse,"  "if  you  require  a  monu- 
ment to  this  man's  memory,  look  around 
you." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  city  of 
Quincy's  newspaper,  the  Patriot  Ledger 
on  August  3,  1972,  which  highlights  the 
incredibly  varied  career  of  this  great 
man  of  God. 

1  Quincy  Ledger,  Aug.  3,  1972] 
Memorial  Rites  Schedxtled  for  Rev.  Brad- 
ford E.  Oale 

QriNCY. — A  memorial  service  for  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bradford  E.  Qale,  64,  former  minister  of 


the  United  First  Parish  Church  In  Quincy 
Square,  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  Friday  In  the 
church. 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Graham,  present  minis- 
ter of  the  church,  and  the  Rev.  Carl  R.  Sco- 
vel  of  the  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  will  offici- 
ate. Burial  will  be  in  Vermont  at  a  later  date. 

Dr.  Oale  died  unexpectedly  yesterday  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston. 

HEADED    OFFICE 

He  resigned  last  year  after  serving  13  years 
as  minister  of  the  church  to  accept  a  post  as 
director  of  the  Office  of  Deferred  Gift  Plan- 
ning, Department  of  Promotion  and  Devel- 
opment, Unitarlan-Universalist  Association, 
Boston. 

He  was  minister  of  the  First  Church  (Uni- 
tarian) of  Salem  from  1935  to  1958,  when  he 
was  called  to  serve  at  the  First  Parish  Church 
In  Quincy. 

While  serving  in  the  Salem  parish.  Dr.  Oale 
was  Involved  In  a  study  of  the  needs  and 
priorities  of  the  typical  small  oommunlty, 
conducted  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  study  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  North  Shore  Mental  Health  Association. 
of  which  Dr.  Gale  was  a  founding  member 
and  first  president. 

He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Salem 
conmiunlty  council. 

In  the  South  Shore  area,  Dr.  Oale  was  a 
member  of  the  state  board  and  the  Norfolk- 
South  Shore  District  of  the  Children's  Pro- 
tective Service,  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children;  a  member 
of  the  district  board  for  the  state  department 
at  Mental  Health:  a  "imaxA  member  of  the 
South  Shore  Mental  Health  Association;  a 
director  of  the  Quincy  Red  Cross,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Quincy  Family  Homemaker 
Service. 

He  was  also  a  board  member  of  the  South 
Shore  United  Nations  Council  and  a  member 
and  curator  of  the  Quincy  Historical  Society; 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Woodward  Academy  for  Girls  In  Quincy.  and 
a  trustee  of  the  New  England  Home  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 

CHTJRCH-BASED   ORGANIZATIONS 

Church-based  organizations  included 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of 
Congregational  Ministers;  president  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Tl^loglcal 
Education;  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Congregational  Charitable  Society  (Unltar- 
lan-(3ongregatlonal) ;  president  of  the  Sen- 
exet  Retreat  House  In  Woodstock.  Conn.; 
trustee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  Indians;  trustee  of  the 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Unitarian  Untversallst  National 
Committee  on  Ministerial  Welfare. 

Dr.  Gale  was  a  former  national  president 
of  the  Unitarlan-Universalist  Youth  Orga- 
nization, and  in  1945  he  received  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award  from  the  National  Council 
Of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  his  ser\'lc€  to 
American  youth. 

He  was  also  the  first  president  of  the 
Quincy  Community  Action  Program  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Jane  C. 
(Holt)  Gale;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Stephanie 
Lawson  of  East  Northfield;  three  brothers. 
Elliott  Gale  of  Salem,  Carl  Gale  of  Boston  and 
James  Gale  of  Dorchester;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Hood  of  California,  and  three  grand- 
children. 

Visiting  hours  are  to  be  omitted. 

In  lieu  of  fiowers.  donations  may  be  made 
to  the  Unitarlan-Universalist  Association. 
Department  of  Deferred  Olvlns.  25  Beacon 
St.  Boston. 

I  also  want  to  include  the  program  of 
the  memorial  service  Tor  Dr.  Gale.  I  only 
regret  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
be  in  Quincy  that  day.  but  was  rep- 
resented at  the  service  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Tuohy  of  my  Quincy  office. 


A  Memorial  Service  in  Honor  of  Bbadforo 
Eugene  Gale,  D.D..  at  the  Untted  PiRsr 
Parish  Church  (Unitarian).  Qtjinct, 
Miss.,  FRIDAY,  August  4,  1972 

Prelude. 
Opening  Words. 
Hymn,  145. 
Scripture  Readings: 
Psalm  90. 
Matthew  5:3-10. 
Romans  8:28,  31-39. 
Responsive  Reading,  55. 
The  Remembrance. 
Prayers  and  Lord's  Prayer. 
Hymn,  304. 
Closing  Words. 
Postlude. 

Mrs.    Oale    and    famUy   will    greet   people 
in  the  Parish  Hall  following  the  Service. 

No  man  can  choose  what  coming  hours  may 

bring 
To  him  of  need,  of  Joy,  of  suffering: 

But  what   his  soul  shall   bring  unto  each 

hour 
To  meet  Its  challenge — this  js  In  his  power. 
— Priscilla  Leonard. 


THE  NAMIBIAN  QUESTION  BEFORE 
THE  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  26. 
1972, 1  called  on  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retary Greneral,  Dr.  Kurt  Waldheim  to 
express  my  concern  at  the  proposal  to 
continue  for  several  more  months  the 
dialog  with  South  Africa  over  the  oc- 
cupied territory  of  Namibia — South -West 
Africa — with  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial representative  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral if  South  Africa  gives  permission. 

Under  the  law.  the  only  subject  to  be 
discussed  with  the  Illegal  occupant. 
South  Africa,  is  its  withdrawal  from  the 
international  territory — until  1966  South 
Africa  was  the  administering  authority 
in  Namibia  under  an  international  man- 
date. Because  of  South  Africa's  material 
breaches  and  disavowal  of  its  mandate. 
it  was  terminated  by  the  United  Nations 
with  the  endorsement  in  June  1971  of  an 
Advisory  Opinion  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  reaffirming  that  the 
continued  presence  of  South  Africa  In 
Namibia  is  illegal  and  that  "South  Africa 
is  under  obligation  to  withdraw  its  ad- 
ministration from  Namibia  immediately." 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  support  all 
efforts,  consistent  with  relevant  U.N. 
resolutions  and  the  Charter,  to  achieve 
the  independence  of  Namibia.  But  the 
Secretary  General's  report  dated  July  17. 
1972,  makes  it  clear  that  South  Africa 
has  made  no  recognition  of  Its  interna- 
tional legal  obligations  and  no  conces- 
sion to  international  opinion.  Instead, 
during  the  6-month  dialogue  period.  It 
has  detained  over  200  Namibians  with- 
out trial,  pushed  forward  its  Bantustan 
policy  of  partitioning  the  territory,  ex- 
pelled church  '-•orkers,  and  stifled  protest 
by  declaring  a  state  of  emergency  in 
Ovamboland,  where  the  workers  from  the 
general  strike  of  December  through  Feb- 
ruary have  now  returned.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  continued  repression  of  the 
people  under  the  apartheid  laws  which 
deny  the  African  people  of  Namibia,  be- 
cause of  their  race,  all  fundamental  free- 
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doms  and  basic  human  rights.  Moreover, 
the  South  African  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Vorster,  has  said  that  he  recognizes  no 
United  Nations  rights  In  Namibia,  and 
added  that  If  Waldhelm  wants  to  enforce 
U.N.  resolutions,  "he  Is  wasting  his  time." 
I  wish  to  insert  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  the  memorandum 
which  I  presented  to  the  Secretary- 
General: 

CoMMrrTEii:  on  Poreton  Affairs. 

July  26,  1972. 

To:    United   Nations   Secretary-General   Dr. 

Kurt  Waldhelm. 
Rrom:  The  Honorable  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Jr., 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Africa, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 
Subject;  An  assessment  of  yoiir  report  on  the 
Implementation  of  Security  Council  Res- 
olution 309  (1972)  concerning  the  ques- 
tion of  Namibia. 
I  have  decided  to  make  a  particular  effort 
to  convey  to  you  my  concern  over  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  continuing  the  dialogue 
with  South  Africa,  as  you  have  suggested  to 
the  Security  Council,  since  It  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  crucial  decisions  on  African  af- 
fairs to  be  taken  by  the  International  com- 
munity. As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  am  voicing  my  concern  as  someone  deeply 
Involved  in  the  promotion  of  African  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms. 

My  concern  over  this  issue  arises  from  the 
following  factors: 

1.    WHAT    THE    DIALOG    WAS    DESICNUD   TO 
ACmZTE 

I  see  no  reason  for  continuing  consulta- 
tions which  have  been  offered  to  South 
Africa  as  a  "last  chance,"  during  which  they 
conceded  literally  nothing.  There  has  been 
no  evidence  In  the  report  that  South  Africa 
Is  acting  in  good  faith.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  refused  to  accept  any  United  Nations 
resolutions,  which  it  is  bound  to  observe 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
South  Africa  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
right  of  self-determination  In  accordance 
with  the  United  Nations  definition  of  that 
concept.  It  has  even  refused  to  accept  reso- 
lution 309.  The  Oroup  of  Three  nominated 
by  the  Security  Council  to  consult  with  you 
on  these  contacts  stated  In  their  aide- 
memoire: 

"As  an  initial  step  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Africa  should  Inform  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral  of  Its  acceptance  of  resolution  309 
(1072)  so  as  to  enable  further  efforts  on  Its 
basis." 

This  primary  condition  has  not  been  met, 
and  further  efforts  should  therefore  be  dis- 
continued. 

Resolution  309  specified  consultations 
"with  all  parties  concerned."  South  Africa 
is  not  legally  a  party  concerned,  except  in 
negotiating  a  time-table  for  withdrawal,  al- 
though it  has  an  obvious  political  Interest. 
The  Oroup  of  Three,  in  paragraph  7  of  the 
Aide  Memolre.  specified  in  particular  that 
It  considers  South  Africa,  the  Council  for 
Namibia,  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  of  the 
Security  Council  and  representatives  of  po- 
litical organizations  of  the  people  of  Namibia 
as  "parties  concerned."  Yet,  the  report  con- 
centrates on  the  talks  with  South  Africa, 
to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  other  parties 
concerned,  especially  the  UJ*.  Council  for 
Namibia,  which  was  set  up  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
territory.  This  concentration  on  South  Afri- 
ca sets  an  unfortunate  precedent,  and  the 
suggested  appointment  of  a  special  repre- 
sentative, who  will  deal  mainly  with  South 
Africa,  would  appear  to  suggest  that  the 
Imbalance  would  not  be  corrected. 


2.    WHAT   THU   DIALOG   TENDS   TO   DO   IN 
PRACTICE 

By  dealing  with  South  Africa,  the  United 
Nations  would  be  tending  to  accept  its 
presence  In  Namibia,  which  the  Internation- 
al Court  of  Justice,  In  its  Advisory  Opinion 
of  21  June,  1971,  declared  an  Illegal  occupa- 
tion. 

The  United  Nations  Council  for  Namibia 
would.  In  effect,  be  piit  into  a  kind  of  Umbo 
for  the  duration  of  the  dialogue. 

With  regard  to  the  terms  of  reference,  ap- 
pointment and  activities  of  the  proposed 
special  representative.  South  Africa  would 
be  given  the  authority  to  dictate  terms,  and 
at  any  point  to  veto  the  appointment  or 
refuse  access  to  Namibia.  This  threat  could 
be  used  to  deter  any  effort  to  put  pressure  on 
South  Africa  to  withdraw. 

This  deference  to  South  Africa  and  seeming 
recognition  of  Its  authority,  with  continued 
dlalc^;ue  along  the  lines  of  South  Africa's 
policy — which  Is  in  practice  to  annex  Nami- 
bia by  a  gradual  process  and  subject  it  to 
policy  decided  in  Pretoria — would  tend  to 
erode  the  international  community's  efforts, 
consistent  with  the  legal  position,  as  set 
forth  In  the  relevant  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions and  the  Advisory  Opinion,  to  bring 
self-determination  and  Independence  to  the 
people  of  Namibia. 

3.    WHAT    THE    DIALOG    DOES    NOT    ACHIEVE 

During  the  six  months  of  negotiations. 
South  Africa  has  given  no  evidence  of  good 
faith.  It  continues  to  maintain  Its  own  con- 
cept of  the  framework  of  dialogue,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  which  applied  to  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Dag  Hammarskjold  in  1961.  The 
Advisory  Opinion  has  since  shown  that  ap- 
proach to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  present 
International  legal  position. 

If  the  extension  of  the  dialogue  is  con- 
ducted in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  last 
six  months,  it  Is  in  effect  giving  South  Africa 
carte  blanche  to  continue  its  policy  of  mov- 
ing towards  final  annexation  of  Namibia.  The 
situation  is  very  similar  to  the  operation 
of  the  appeasement  policy  in  Europe,  which 
allowed  Nazi  Germany  to  move  towards  the 
anachlusa  with  Austria  without  any  effective 
protest  being  made. 

Quite  apart  from  the  obligation  on  South 
Africa  to  withdraw  its  administration,  it  has 
a  further  obligation,  while  it  maintains  its 
occupation  administration,  to  do  nothing 
that  would  deny  basic  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  to  the  people  of 
Namibia.  In  the  last  six  months,  we  have 
seen:  emergency  legislation,  giving  South 
Africa  total  control  outside  the  rule  of  law 
over  Ovamboland.  the  emergency  proclama- 
tion having  been  Issued  on  4  Pebruary,  the 
final  day  of  the  Security  Council  meeting 
In  Addis  Ababa  which  passed  resolutions  309 
and  310;  there  have  been  over  two  hundred 
people  detained  without  trial;  freedom  of 
worship  has  been  violated,  particularly  by 
the  expulsion  of  Bishop  Winter  and  his 
staff;  freedom  of  movement  and  access  for 
foreign  observers  sharply  curtailed;  the 
"Bantustan"  policy  pushed  through  on  an 
urgent  basis;  and  the  Acting  President  of 
SWAPO  banned. 

The  system  of  apartheid  is  still  being  en- 
forced, with  restrictions,  limitations,  and 
even  territorial  segregation  on  the  basis  of 
race;  the  International  Court  of  Justice  de- 
clared that  detailed  fact-finding  was  unnec- 
essary, since  the  very  principle  of  apartheid 
Is  In  "flagrant  violation  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter."  The  Namiblans 
continue  to  be  denied  freedom  of  movement, 
residence,  employment  and  the  whole  pan- 
oply of  rights  recognized  as  fundamental  by 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Thus,  the  dialogue  has  not  achieved  any 
amelioration  in  the  conditions  in  Namibia. 
Rather,  since  its  inception,  their  situation 
has  worsened.  Thus,  any  assessment  that  the 


dialogue  represents  an  advance  fails  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  human  elements  Involved, 
the  people  of  Namibia, 

t.   THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THIS  FOR  THE  UNITED 

NATIONS  rrsEU* 

If  there  is  any  suggestion  of  compromising 
the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  in  order 
to  reach  agreement  with  South  Africa,  this 
would  put  into  question  the  whole  principle 
of  United  Nations  decisions,  and  the  Charter 
obligation  on  States  to  observe  collective  de- 
cisions. 

Namibia  has  been  an  issue  for  the  inter- 
national community  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
the  present  position  has  be«n  arrived  at  over 
decades  of  struggle  and  sacrifice,  especially 
by  the  Namiblans  themselves,  in  order  to 
achieve  their  independence  and  enjoyment 
of  human  rights.  To  compromise  the  posi- 
tion now,  following  the  important  General 
Assembly  and  Security  Council  resolutions 
and  the  Advisory  Opinion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  would  be  to  surrender 
to  South  African  intransigence  at  a  point 
where  there  is  a  sound  basis  for  concerted 
international  pressure  on  South  Africa  to 
withdraw  its  occupation  from  Namibia. 

While  negotiations  under  resolution  309 
have  l>een  carried  out  intensively,  implemen- 
tation of  the  other  resolution.  No.  310,  has 
been  extremely  disappointing.  It  would  have 
been  more  reassuring  to  see  equal  effort  being 
devoted  to  pressuring  member-States  to  im- 
plement this  resolution,  which  calls  for  all 
States  to  ensxire  that  companies  of  their  na- 
tionality operating  In  NamlblA  apply  the 
principles  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  in  their  employment  practices. 

A  further  crucial  point  is  timing.  Follow- 
ing the  International  Court's  Opinion,  the 
general  strike  in  Namibia,  and  the  wide- 
spread international  interest  aroused  by  the 
strike,  as  expressed  in  the  Namibia  Interna- 
tional Conference  in  Brussels  in  May,  1972, 
there  is  the  danger  that  momentiun  and 
interest  will  be  dissipated  by  further  dia- 
logue, and  purposeful  discussion  of  pressure 
confused  and  defiected.  Proper  General  As- 
sembly consideration  could  be  deferred  until 
the  very  end  of  the  XXVII th  Session,  too  laAe 
for  a  full  debate  and  proper  consultations; 
that  will  in  effect  mean  a  further  year's  delay. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned at  the  suggestion  of  further  dialogue. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  I  have  no  official  stand- 
ing with  respect  to  this  matter;  but,  l)ecause 
of  my  long  standing  interest  in  African  af- 
fairs I  feel  compelled  to  state  my  concern. 

As  an  alternative,  I  would  urge  both  the 
expeditious  appointment  of  a  United  Na- 
tions Commissioner  for  Namibia  and  the 
Implementation  of  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 310,  a  companion  resolution  to  Security 
Council  Resolution  809.  In  particular,  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  paragraph  6  of  this 
resolution  310: 

Calls  upon  all  States  whose  nationals  and 
corporations  are  operating  In  Namibia  not- 
withstanding the  relevant  provisions  of  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  283  (1970)  to  use 
all  available  means  to  ensiuv  that  such  na- 
tionals and  corporations  conform  In  their 
policies  of  hiring  Namibian  workers  to  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

However,  if  the  Security  Council  decides 
that  dialogue  must  proceed,  there  should  at 
least  be  certain  preconditions  for  any  fur- 
ther contacts  with  South  Africa.  First,  there 
must  be  a  clearer,  more  emphatic,  recogni- 
tion that  the  purpose  is  to  negotiate  the 
transfer  of  governmental  power  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Namibia  or  to  the  United  Nations  as 
Trustee.  Second,  South  Africa  must  restore 
the  basic  human  rights  of  the  people  oi 
Namibia. 

Throxigh  this  memorandum,  I  wish  to 
make  the  record  clear  that,  based  on  the  ex- 
periences of  the  past  six  months,  since  the 
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passage  of  Security  Council  Resolution  309, 
I  do  not  expect  any  meaningful  change  from 
the  dialogue  as  proposed.  Perhaps,  this  is  a 
tactic  that  must  be  exercised  to  broaden  the 
base  of  support  in  the  international  com- 
munity to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  Namibia. 
But,  in  my  view,  those  member -States  who 
require  this  kind  of  tactic  and  those  who 
have  contended  that  the  Initiatives  by  Afri- 
can states  have  been  strident,  uncompromis- 
ing and  unproductive,  namely,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Prance, 
ought  to  hang  their  heads  in  shame.  Can  It 
really  be  assumed  that  these  States  will,  if 
this  initiative  does  not  result  in  actual  ar- 
rangements during  this  period  for  South 
Africa's  withdrawal  and  Namibian  independ- 
ence, support  a  Chapter  vn  finding  and  ap- 
propriate action  under  Article  41? 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  those 
States  who  need  to  be  satisfied  with  this  type 
of  ploy  are  those  who  are  more  Interested  In 
political  advancement  with  South  Africa 
than  concerned  with  the  human  rights  that 
are  involved. 


RURAL  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Kee)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  announce  hearings  to  be 
held  August  15,  16,  and  17  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Conservation  and  Water- 
shed Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  H.R. 
15596,  the  rural  pollution  control  bill  In- 
troduced by  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  .  These  leg- 
islative hearings  are  the  result  of  exten- 
sive field  hearings  and  tours  conducted 
last  year  by  this  subcommittee. 

In  our  field  work  in  five  States,  we 
found  that  conservatlcMi  and  watershed 
development  projects  are  one  of  the 
greatest  assistance  programs  to  rural 
America  that  any  Government  program 
can  offer.  Countless  lives  have  been 
spared,  millions  of  dollars  In  damages 
have  been  mitigated  and  the  fertile  soil 
has  been  preserved  through  these  all  Im- 
portant projects.  However,  the  concept 
of  this  program  needs  an  uplift;  rural 
runoff  accounts  for  seven  times  as  much 
pollution  to  our  rivers  and  lakes  as  does 
urban  areas. 

Accordingly,  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Schwengel)  and  I  have  Introduced  H.R. 
15596,  legislation  that  will  address  head- 
on  the  problem  of  rural  pollution. 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  that  these  legis- 
lative hearings  will  produce  a  firm  rec- 
ord on  which  to  move  this  vital  piece  of 
legislation  to  the  floor  for  House  ap- 
proval. As  the  annual  report  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  stated: 

Even  if  all  discharges  of  municipal  and 
Industrial  pollution  was  stopped,  many 
streams  would  still  be  polluted  as  a  result  of 
discharges  from  runoff  sources. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no 
longer  ignore  this  pressing  problem.  SU- 
tatlon,  erosion,  pesticides,  and  agricul- 
tural runoff  can  be  controlled:  this  leg- 
islation will  be  a  vital  first  step  to  control 
of  this  problem. 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  a  long-time  and  highly  respected  Capi- 
tol Hill  employee,  A  Emmanuel  Rldgell, 
has  brought  sadness  to  all  who  knew  him, 
particularly  the  Members  and  employees. 

Mr.  Rldgell  would  have  completed  40 
years  on  Capitol  Hill  next  December  1. 
He  started  as  a  messenger  In  1932,  at  the 
age  of  20,  and  later  held  several  clerical 
positions  until  he  was  named  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  in  1947. 

A  year  later,  in  1948,  he  was  named 
Superintendent  of  House  OflBce  Build- 
ings, the  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  position.  He 
was  the  middleman  in  the  fast-growing 
and  ever-changing  demand  for  office  as- 
signments and  building  service  during 
the  past  24  years. 

Every  2  years,  he  weathered  the  re- 
shuffling of  office  space.  He  took  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  new  Raybum  BuUd- 
Ing  and  the  renovation  of  the  Cannon 
BuUding. 

I  am  well  aware  from  personal  experi- 
ence of  his  ever-helpful  and  courteous 
attention  to  details. 

When  I  became  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the 
committee  wsis  housed  temporarily  in 
another  part  of  the  Csmnon  Building 
while  our  present  offices  were  being  ren- 
ovated. 

Mr.  Rldgell  and  his  staff  were  most  co- 
operative and  attentive  to  our  needs,  and 
the  move  to  our  permanent  quarters  was 
made  with  ease.  So  were  my  own  three 
office  reasslgnments  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Rldgell's  friends  on  Capitol  HUl 
were  legion — ^I  am  proud  to  have  been 
one  of  them.  He  Is  greatly  missed  by  all 
of  us.  No  one  could  have  been  a  more 
dedicated  public  servant;  his  reputation 
and  his  conscientious  devotion  to  duty 
are  an  inspiration  to  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  and 
all  the  Hill  "family"  In  extending  our 
deepest  condolence  to  his  beloved  wife, 
Mary,  and  their  children.  Sister  Mary 
Ann.  Father  John,  and  Charles  Rldgell. 


A.  EMMANUEL  RIDOELL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dulski)  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 


CATTLE  BREEDING  AND  TAX 
BREAK  RUSTLING  WITH  THE 
AMA 

(Mr.  ABOUREZK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  tax 
laws  are  a  crime  against  the  working 
families  who  hold  this  country  up  on 
their  backs. 

We  gouge  them  with  property  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  and  a.  Federal  income  tax 
structure  of  dubious  progression. 

The  sole  qualification  for  this  gouging 
is  that  you  must  be  too  poor  to  afford  a 
fancy  lawyer,  too  poor — what  with  debts 
at  Inflated  Interest  rates  to  buy  the  basics 
of  life — to  have  some  income  to  convert 
Into  a  nice,  cozy  tax  shelter. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are 
young  or  old.  If  you  are  young  and  of 
modest  enough  means,  the  gougers  will 
come  after  you.  Even  If  you  are  retired 
there  Is  no  respite:  so  long  as  your  means 
are  modest,  the  gougers  will  come  after 
you. 

They  will  come  after  you  with  a  ven- 
geance to  bleed  what  they  could  not  get 
from  America's  fat  cat  elite. 


The  economic  elite,  after  all,  can  af- 
ford the  propagandists  to  convince  the 
Nation's  legislatures  that  they — ^not  the 
average  working  stiff — are  Uie  salt  of 
what  makes  America  tick.  Propaganda, 
after  all,  is  tax  deductible. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  we  must  re- 
consider this  line  of  reasoning.  Unearned 
income  in  the  billions  are  a  blessing  to 
those  who  receive  it,  true,  but  we  have 
been  tricked  and  sold  into  believing  also 
that  they  are  holy  and  as  such,  beyond 
the  reproach  of  eqidtable  taxation. 

Lawyers  and  loopholes  have  upended 
a  veritable  cornucopia  of  tax  dodges  to 
those  wealthy  enough  to  join  the  club. 

One  of  the  most  vicious  Is  tax-dodge 
farming.  It  drains  millions  from  the 
Treasury,  which  Is  sin  enough  to  compel 
that  it  be  closed.  But  it  goes  one  step 
further  than  that.  It  creates  wholly  un- 
fair competition  for  the  real  farmers, 
the  ones  who  are  in  the  business  to  make 
a  living. 

There  are  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
"tax  cowboys."  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  of 
California  Is  one.  In  1970  there  were 
160,657  "tax  farmers"  and  "tax  cowboys" 
with  incomes  over  $15,000  who  reported 
a  loss  on  their  farming  and  who  paid 
not  a  red  cent  in  Federal  income  taxes. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  people 
who  in  1970  reported  more  than  $50,000 
income  also  reported  losses  on  their 
"farming." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Peter  Barnes,  the  west 
coast  editor  of  the  New  Republic,  went 
to  a  recent  convention  of  doctors  and 
learned  how  a  wealthy  Individual  can 
become  a  farmer  without  leaving  the 
luxury  of  his  lawyer's  office. 

I  Insert  Mr.  Barnes'  article  from  the 
San  Francisco  Bay   Guardian  of   Au- 
gust 3  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Cattle  Bkkedinq  and  Tax  Bbsak  Rustlino 
With  the  AMA 

MAHCnS    WXLBT,    TAX    DODOOt,     MEET    VINCENT 
CanXO,   CORFORATK  COWBOT 

(By  Peter  Barnes) 

The  talk  wasn't  only  of  ophthalmology  and 
orthopedics  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  On  one 
day  the  announcement  board  at  the  Palr- 
K»ont  Hotel  listed,  among  others,  the  f<H- 
Icwlng  meetings:  Tax  Sheltered  Investment 
Financial  In  the  Ball  Room,  Mountain  Shad- 
ows Ranch  Tax  Shelter  Investments  In  the 
Garden  Room  and  Gemini  Financial  Tax 
Counsel  m  the  Crocker  Room.  Being  a  cow- 
boy at  heart,  I  decided  to  see  what  the  Moun- 
tain Shadows  Ranch  was  about. 

I  was  greeted  by  Vincent  R.  Grille,  Jr.,  a 
handsome,  modlsbly  attired  gentleman  In 
his  40b  who  claimed  to  be  president  of  the 
ranch.  I  hadn't  really  expected  to  meet  a 
crusty,  Marlboro-smoking  cowboy,  but  even 
so.  a  ranch  "president"  was  something  of  a 
surprise.  The  next  bit  of  news  was  even  more 
surprising.  "Mountain  Shadows  Ranch,"  said 
the  artsy  brochure  I  was  handed,  "la  a  cor- 
poration and  a  concept,  not  a  place."  So 
much  for  red-skied  sunsets  and  the  pine- 
scented  crackle  of  roaring  campflree. 

As  the  Garden  Room  began  filling  with 
doctors,  or  people  who  looked  like  doctors, 
Orillo  explained  the  genesis  of  his  interest 
in  Herefords,  Brahmans  and  Angxis.  For 
more  than  20  years  be  had  he^n  associateo 
with  the  computer  industry,  first  as  owner 
of  his  own  software  company,  then  as  vice- 
president  of  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  a 
multimllllon  dollar  firm. 

About  four  years  ago  he  found  himself 
saddled  with  a  terrible  problem:  he  had 
$390,000  In  ordinary  income  which,  unless  he 
devtaed  a  timtfy  dodge,  would   be  beavUy 
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taxed  by  the  federal  government.  It  was 
then  that  he  discovered — like  Ronald 
Reagan — the  myriad  Joys  of  owning  cattle. 

Here's  how  the  cattle  racket  works,  accord- 
ing to  Orlllo  and  other  tax  experts: 

If  you  buy  a  herd  of  cattle,  you  become, 
by  definition,  a  farmer.  You  we  then  entitled 
^o  use  the  cash  basis  of  accounting,  a  simpli- 
fied method  Intended  to  ease  farmers'  book- 
keeping chores.  Under  this  method  you  can 
generally  deduct  all  expenses  In  the  year  they 
are  Incurred,  even  though  you  may  be  pur- 
chasing assets  that  can  be  held  for  later  sale 
and  Income. 

A  popvilar  tax  deferral  scheme  Is  to  pur- 
chase a  hefty  amount  of  cattle  feed  on  or 
about  December  31.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
feed  can  then  be  deducted  from  that  year's 
t&xaUe  InccHne. 

If  you  buy  a  herd  and  hold  It  for  two 
years  or  more,  the  money  you  receive  upon 
selling  It  becomes  a  capital  gain.  It  Is  then 
taxable  at  only  half  the  rate  of  ordinary 
Income. 

If  you  purchase  a  herd  of  cattle,  you  may 
deduct  from  your  taxable  income  an  amount 
supposedly  equal  to  the  depreciation  of  your 
animals.  In  fact,  the  deduction  can  be  much 
larger  than  the  true  depr«iclatlon  because 
cattle  are  now  entitled  to  accelerated  de- 
preciation (ISOfc).  plus  a  20%  bonus  de- 
preciation for  married  taxpayers  filing 
Jointly. 

If  you  Invest  in  a  herd  of  cattle  today,  you 
are  eligible  for  a  7%  investment  credit.  This 
is  not  simply  a  deduction  from  taxable  in- 
come, but  a  credit  you  can  actually  subtract 
from  your  federal  income  tax  payment. 

These  four  wondrous  features  of  the  tax 
code — immediate  deductibility  of  cattle  ex- 
penses, conversion  of  ordinary  Income  to  capi- 
tal gains,  accelerated  depreciation  and  the 
Investment  tax  credit — can  be  converted  by 
the  wealthy  Investor  into  a  bountiful  wind- 
fall. If  the  Investor  is  in  the  50%  bracket  or 
higher  he  can  sink  $15,000  Into  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle and  save  $16,000  in  taxes  In  the  first  year 
alone! 

As  Orillo  explained  the  Joys  of  cattle  own- 
ership with  computer-like  precision,  the  doc- 
tors In  the  Oarden  Room  peppered  him  with 
questions.  Are  cattle  a  better  tax  dodge  than 
oil?  Sure,  replied  Grlllo.  because  you  never 
hit  a  dry  hole.  Aren't  there  any  serious  risks? 
Not  at  the  Movmtain  Shadows  Ranch,  be- 
cause you're  playing  with  Uncle  Sam's  money. 
What  if  George  McGovern  is  elected  Presi- 
dent? Don't  worry,  smiled  Grillo.  his  tax  re- 
forms won't  be  retroactive. 

If  all  this  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  you 
Just  haven't  been  talking  to  the  right  ac- 
countant lately.  But  don't  go  hitching  up 
your  horse  quite  yet.  There  are  only  two  real- 
ly practical  ways  to  become  a  tax  cowboy.  One 
is  to  Join  a  syndicate  of  wealthy  individuals. 
The  other  Is  to  be  a  big  corporation  like 
Standard  Oil.  Tenneco  or  Southern  Pacific. 

If  you're  not  a  giant  corporation,  and  you 
still  want  to  avoid  your  fair  share  of  taxes, 
there  Is.  unfortunately,  an  important  quali- 
fication you  must  meet.  Not  everyone  can 
become  a  tax  cowboy. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  California  Corporations  Conunlsslon. 
which  register  investment  syndicates  such  as 
Mountain  Shadows  Ranch,  generally  require 
each  Investors  to  certify  that  he  has  a  net 
worth  of  at  least  $200,000  or  Is  In  the  50%  tax 
bracket  or  above.  That  takes  in  a  lot  of  doc- 
tors, lawyers  and  movie  actors,  but  leaves  out 
a  whole  lot  of  working  people. 

How  extensive  are  cattle  syndicates?  Dur- 
ing 1970,  there  were  offerings  by  cattle  syn- 
dlcators  in  excess  $176  million.  Oppenheimer 
Industries.  Inc..  one  of  the  largest  syndlcators 
in  the  business  handles  more  than  140.000 
head  of  cattle,  including  Gov.  Reagan's.  These 
syndlcators.  of  course,  receive  substantial 
management  fees  for  their  efforts. 

Tax-dodging  syndicates  are  also  moving 
Into  other  sectors  of  agriculture  in  Califor- 
nia, especially  wine  grapes.  The  effect  Is  not 
only  to  transfer  a  heavier  burden  of  taxation 


to  the  shoulders  of  working  people,  but  al-o 
to  drive  out  the  hard-working  small  farmer, 
who  can't  compete  etgainst  heavily  subsidized 
absentee  "Investors." 


How  To  Harvest  Taxes:  California  Leads 
THE  Wat 

A  strange  phenomenon  is  occurring  in 
American  agriculture.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
before-tax  return  on  farm  investments  has 
declined  from  about  6%  to  less  than  4'"r 
dulrng  the  last  20  years.  This  comptires  with 
more  than  10%  return  for  most  manufac- 
turing corporations,  and  more  than  5%  re- 
turn for  simply  leaving  money  in  the  bank. 

On  the  other  hand.  Investment  In  farm 
assets  Increased  by  about  260%  during  the 
same  20-year  period.  This  Is  a  most  unusual 
situation:  Increasing  Investments  on  declin- 
ing returns. 

How  to  explain  this  apparent  incongruity? 
The  answer,  according  to  Prof.  Charles  Dav- 
enport of  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis,  Is  that  the  before-tax  rate  of  return 
is  not  giving  us  the  true  picture.  The  mas- 
sive new  Investments  In  land,  cattle  and 
farming  come  from  corporations  and  syndi- 
cates who  could  care  less  about  farm  Income. 
Their  concerns  are  tax  avoidance  and  long- 
term  land  speculation. 

As  In  so  many  aspects  of  American  agricul- 
ture, California  leads  the  way  In  tax  farm- 
ing. A  study  by  Hendrlk  Houthakker,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  found  California  "farm- 
ers" to  be  notorious  for  reporting  almost  no 
net  income  from  agrlcultiu*.  but  lots  of  In- 
come from  non-farm  sources. 

Another  study  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Dept. 
found  that  among  taxpayers  with  adjusted 
gross  Incomes  of  more  than  $500,000,  farm 
losses  exceeded  farm  profits  by  seven-to-one. 
By  contrast,  the  smaller  and  poorer  the 
farmer,  the  more  likely  he  was  to  eke  out 
a  profit  from  farming.  (So  much  for  big 
farm  "efficiency.") 

While  the  number  of  absentee  "farmers" 
whose  profits  come  not  from  farming  land 
but  from  farming  the  public  treasury  has 
been  steadily  Increasing,  the  ntmiber  of 
farmers  in  California  who  actually  work  and 
live  on  their  farms  has  been  decreasing  by 
about  350  per  month  since  1950. 

If  present  trends  continue,  every  last  piece 
of  farmland  and  open  space  in  California 
may  soon  be  owned  by  tax-dodgers,  corpo- 
rations and  speovilators. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  a  new  syndi- 
cate. It's  not  a  newspaper  column  or  a  comic 
strip,  but  a  $16  million  tax  dodge  that  will 
soon  begin  operating  on  more  than  30  square 
miles  of  Kern  County  farmland. 

The  new  syndicate  is  called  Tejon  Agri- 
cultural Partners.  It  will  plant  wine  grapes, 
potatoes,  carrots  and  other  crops  on  land 
that  has  been  newly  Irrigated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Water  Project. 

TeJon  Agricultural  Partners  Is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  295.000 -acre  Tejon  Ranch,  largely 
owned  by  the  Chandler  family,  which  pub- 
lishes the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  multiplicity  of  subsidies  that  the 
Chandlers  and  their  partners  receive  Is  as- 
tounding. Property  taxes  on  the  TeJon  Ranch 
have  been  reduced  an  estimated  $400,000  an- 
nually by  the  Williamson  Act,  Intended  to 
preserve  open  spaces.  (Exact  figures  have 
not  be  released  by  the  Kern  County  assessor.) 
Irrigation  water  Is  brought  from  the  Feather 
River  right  through  the  heart  of  the 
TeJon  Ranch  by  the  $8  billion  state  water 
project,  a  scheme  which  cleverly  bypa3';es 
the  federal  160-acre  limitation. 

In  1971  the  TeJon  Ranch  received  a  fed- 
eral crop  subsidy  of  $88,566,  despite  the  os- 
tensible $55,000  limit.  Now  the  tax-sheltered, 
crop-and-water-subsldlzed  ranch  Is  being 
planted  with  capital  provided  by  absentee 
Investors  who  are  seeking  to  dodge  their  In- 
come taxes. 


Might  some  of  these  subsidies  and  tax 
breaks  trickle  down  to  the  workers  who  ac- 
tually toil  on  the  land?  Not,  apparently,  if 
the  Chandlers  can  help  It.  The  TeJon  Ranch 
is  presently  not  a  party  of  any  collective 
bargaining  agreement  with  the  United  Farm 
Workers  or  any  other  labor  union. 

And,  notes  the  prospectus  of  TeJon  Agri- 
cultural Partners,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  crops  to  be  planted  by  the  new  tax- 
dodging  syndicate  will  be  harvested  mechan- 
ically, thereby  avoiding  the  "adverse  effects 
of  labor  disputes." 

A  Journalistic  footnote:  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  which  Is  generally  an  objective  news- 
paper, loses  all  semblance  of  fairness  on  the 
subject  of  large  landholdlngs  and  their  sub- 
sidles.  The  newspaper  fervently  promoted 
the  state  water  project,  making  little  or  no 
mention  of  critics'  claims  that  It  was  un- 
needed,  too  expensive  and  would  ptiss  right 
through  the  TeJon  Ranch.  The  Times  led 
the  attack  on  the  recent  Nadar  report  on 
California  land,  highlighting  Its  minor  er- 
rors and  obscuring  the  overwhelming  valid- 
ity of  Its  facts  and  arguments. 

Last  March,  when  Sen.  Fred  Harris  (D- 
Okla.)  held  a  full-day  hearing  in  Los  An- 
geles on  the  subject  of  land  monopoly,  the 
Times  sent  two  reporters,  but  carried  only 
a  trivial  three -paragraph  story  back  near  the 
want  ads.  Perhaps  to  compensate,  the  Op  Ed 
page  editor.  Ken  Reich,  asked  Harris  to  write 
a  column  on  land  monopoly.  Harris  siib- 
mltted  a  mlldly-wrltten  article  that,  out  of 
courtesy,  made  no  mention  of  the  TeJon 
Ranch  and  its  owners.  Reich  was  about  to 
run  It  when  he  was  told  to  wait  for  Otis 
Chandler's  return  from  a  safari  in  Africa. 
Upon  Chandler's  return,  the  Senator's  col- 
umn was  killed. 


GENERALS  ALSO  CAN  SPEAK  FOR 
GOD 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous mater.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amazed 
that  some  people  are  expressing  concern 
over  the  fact  that  a  general  in  the  U.S. 
Army  also  speaks  out  for  God.  Gen.  Ralph 
Haines  is  a  fine  Christian  gentleman,  a 
credit  to  the  service,  and  a  dedicated 
American.  That  he  has  chosen  to  spend 
some  of  his  off-hours  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gious experience  is  a  credit  to  him  and  to 
the  service. 

Here  is  a  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  knows 
full  well  the  horrors  of  war.  He  sees  as 
an  alternative  to  that  horror  the  peace 
promised  to  us  all  in  the  Holy  Scripture. 
He  travels  around  the  Nation  to  share 
that  hope  with  his  fellow  Americans.  And 
he  is  criticized  in  some  quarters  for  that 
work.  'What  would  his  critics  have  him 
do?  'Would  they  rather  he  spent  his  lei- 
sure hours  traveling  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  saying  that  war  is 
great?  Would  they  have  him  junket  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  pleasure  at 
public  expense? 

I  think  not.  Rather,  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  people  are  just  not  happy  to 
let  a  man  do  what  he  believes  in  his 
heart.  Military  and  religious  life  are  not 
irreconcilable.  Both  seek  peace.  Some 
fight  for  peace,  others  preach  for  peace. 
General  Haines  is  in  the  imique  position 
of  being  willing  and  able  to  do  both. 

He  should  not  be  questioned  in  this 
pursuit.  He  should  not  be  challenged.  He 
should  be  cheered  and  supported  and 
helped.  We  need  more  men  like  him  in 
America  today.  Let  us  each  hope  he  is 
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successful  in  bringing  about  peace 
through  prayer  so  that  he  may  never 
again  be  called  upon  to  seek  peace 
through  power. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Lent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  August  14  and  15, 
on  account  of  oflacial  business. 

Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  O'Neill),  for  this  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  ofla- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill),  for  this  week,  on  accoimt  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Cotter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Baker  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  this  week,  on  account 
of  meetings  of  the  platform  committee 
o:  the  1972  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, of  which  he  Is  a  member. 

Mr.  Veysey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  this  week,  on  ac- 
count of  meetings  of  the  platform  com- 
mittee of  the  1972  Republican  National 
Convention,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Heckler  of  West  'Virginia,  for  20 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  McDade,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia) ,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  today, 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DiGGS,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Kee,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DuLSKi,  today,  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Carlson. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Gude  in  five  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  tiiree  instances. 

Mr.  Pucinski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Hungate  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RousH. 

Mr.  Galifianakis. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Dulski  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  SiKES  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Coi.MER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taylor)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  on  H.R.  6618. 

Mr.  Montgomery  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Taylor)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  on  H.R.  6618. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  GUBSER. 

Mr.  Schwengel  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hogan  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Springer  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 


committee  did  on  August  10.  1972,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vUlage 
of  River  Forest,  HI.; 

H.R.  1462.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Puukohola  Helau  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  In  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2127.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate of  Charleti  Zonars,  deceased; 

H.R.  9545.  An  act  to  amend  section  6(b)  of 
the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
relating  to  qualifications  necessary  for  elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  legislature; 

H.R.  11632.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vin- 
cent J.  Slndone; 

H.R.  14106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  to  authorize  Increased 
appropriations;  and 

HJl.  15690.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  agriculture-environmental  and  consumer 
protection  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
ynd,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3240.  An  act  to  amend  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  to  facilitate  the 
payment  of  transportation  charges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2131.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Howrey  Lumber  Co.; 

H.R.  15417.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  15586.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  devel- 
opment. Including  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 
Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  and  other  power 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Appalachian  regional  development  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  related  independent 
agencies  and  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, August  15,  1972,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Polecat  Bench  area,  Shoshone  Elxtenslons 
unit,  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program, 
Wyoming,  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1187)  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-340);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

2244.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Associate 
Director.  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  negotiated  sales  contracts  for  disposal 
of  materials  during  the  6  months  ended  June 
30.  1972  under  79  Stat.  687;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  relative  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  the  vari- 
ous coastal  districts  of  the  United  SUtes. 
pursuant  to  section  213(c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2246.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  showmg  the  num- 
ber of  employees  of  NASA  in  each  general 
schedule  grade  as  of  June  30.  1971,  and  June 
30.  1972,  pursuant  to  section  1310  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act  of  1952  (65  Stal. 
736,  768);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

2247.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  29,  1971.  submitting  a  report  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  Peyton  Creek,  Tex.,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  October  23.  1962. 
(H.  Doc.  No.  92-341);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
Illustrations. 

2248.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  the  cancellation  of  various  pro- 
spectuses which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Public  Works  Committees  of  the  Congress, 
since  the  buildings  have  been  transferred  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  are  no  longer  the 
responsibility  of   the  General   Services  Ad- 
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mlnUtration;   to  the  Committee  ou  Public 
Worki. 

RSCXXVKO  Fbom  thk  Comptbolxeb  Qknebal 

2249.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  aen> 
eral  of  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  payments  from  tbe  spe- 
cial bank  account  to  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  for  the  C-6  aircraft  program  during 
tbe  quarter  ended  June  30,  1972,  pursuant 
to  section  504  of  Public  Laws  91-441  and  92- 
166;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2250.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  drug  abuse  control  activities  affect- 
ing military  personnel  In  tbe  Department  of 
Defense;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

2251.  A  letter  from  tbe  Comptroller  den- 
eral  of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  legislation  needed  to  revise  the  In- 
terest rate  criteria  for  determining  the  fi- 
nancing costs  of  Federal  water  resource  proj- 
ects administered  by  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Army;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOLIFTKIiD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  enforcement  of 
the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  (Rept.  No.  92-1333). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  tbe  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJi.  13089.  (Rept.  No. 
92-1334).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  13915.  A  bUl  to  further  the 
achievement  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1335).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  ou  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  H.R.  14646.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations in  providing  health  care;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1336).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONr 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 

H.R.  16334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  to  keep 
the  Congress  better  Informed  on  matters  re- 
lating to  foreign  policy  and  national  security 
by  providing  it  with  intelligence  Information 
obtained  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  with  analysis  of  such  Information  by 
such  agency;  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  16335.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  projects  for  the  dental  health  of 
children,  to  Increase  the  number  of  dental 
auxiliaries,  to  Increase  the  avallabUlty  of 
dental  care  tluough  efficient  use  of  dental 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.    16336.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  to  require  public  build- 
ings  to  have   bicycle  parking   facilities;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 

H.R.  16337.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  national  parks 
or  national  recreation  areas  In  those  States 
which  presently  do  not  have  a  national  park 


or  national  recreation  area;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  (for  himself, 
Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan,  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Wake.  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Caklson, 
and  Mr.  Bboomfielo)  : 
H.R.  16338.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  action  in  the  consideration 
and  execution  of  the  Federal  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  16339.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  that  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals,  and  hospitals  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  Hull-Burton  Act  make 
available  to  persons  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  medicare  program,  at  cost,  prescription 
drugs  not  covered  under  that  program,  eye- 
glasses, and  hearing  aids;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.R.  16340.  A  bill  to  provide  that  income 
from  entertainment  activities  held  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  public  fair  conducted  by  an 
organization  described  in  section  501(c)  shall 
not  be  unrelated  trade  or  business  Income 
and  shall  not  affect  the  tax  exemption  of  the 
organization;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  16341.  A  blU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any  Indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  65  may  elect  to 
treat  services  performed  by  blm  as  non- 
covered  (and  exempt  from  tax)  for  social 
security  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Abzttc, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Baoillo,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
BEvnx,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Brinklet,  Mr.  Cabet  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Celler,  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Col- 
lier. Mr.  Dehwinski.  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Green 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr. 
Halfern,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Helstoski.  and  Mr. 
HORTON)  : 

HS..  16342.  A  bill  to  Insure  international 
cooperation  In  tbe  prosecution  or  extradi- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  persons  alleged 
to  have  committed  aircraft  piracy  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  international 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Keat- 
ing,   Mr.    KuTKENDAix,    Mr.    Land- 
CKEBE,  Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McKay.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.   PiRNiE,  Mr.  Rees,   Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.    RoBisoN    of    New    York,    Mr. 
RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal,  Mr.   RoYBAL.   Mr.   Ryan.   Mr. 
SiKEs,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
TiERNAN,  Mr.  Veysey.  Mr.  Waggon- 
NER.   Mr.   Charles   H.   Wilson,   and 
Mr.  WOLTF) : 
H.R.  16343.  A  bill  to  insure  international 
cooperation   In  the  prosecution  or  extradi- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  persons  alleged 
to  have  committed  aircraft  piracy   against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  Interna 
tional  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  16344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  In  order  to 
establish   a  framework  of  national   science 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  and  resources  on  its  priority  problems, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  16346.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  date 
of  death  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned In  certain  mlsslng-in-actlon  cases 
shall  be  conclusive  for  the  purposes  of  serv- 


icemen's group  life  Insurance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJl.  16346.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  add  lO.OOo  miles  to 
the  Interstate  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HJl.  16347.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  mileage 
of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16348.  A  bUl  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  from  the  Inter- 
state System,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FORSYTHE: 
HJl.  16349.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  extend  from  1  to  3 
years  the  period  that  a  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  has  following  his  retirement 
to  select  his  home  for  purposes  of  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  under  such  title, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  16350.  A  bill   to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,   1955,  to  authorize  longer   term 
leases  of  land  on  the  main  Papago  Reserva- 
tion and  the  OUa  Bend  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.   Con.   Res.   684.   Concurrent   resolution 
designating  the  first  day  in  October  of  each 
year  as  "National  Friendship  Day";   to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  685.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

416.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  tbe  State  of  California,  relative 
to  immigrant  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

417.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  strip  and 
open-pit  mining  In  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

418.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  embargoes 
on  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  16351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
B.  McGulre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  16352.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  VUma 
Letlcla    Vargas;    to   the   Committee   on   tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PASCELL: 

H.R.  16353.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of    the 

Cuban  Truck  &  Equipment  Co.,  Its  heirs,  and 

assigns;  to  the  Committee  oh  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 

H.R.  16354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D.  Jane 

Klemer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
270.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Cathleen  J.  HamUton,  Staten  Island,  N.Y., 
relative  to  ellglbUlty  for  social  security  bene- 
fits, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICE  IN  FARGO,  N. 
DAK.,  SELECTED  AS  REGION  VXH 
DISTRICT  OFFICE  OP  THE  YEAR 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or  north   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion District  Office  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  as 
tlie  Small  Business  Administration  Re- 
gion Vin  District  Office  of  the  Year.  This 
is  truly  an  accomplishment  of  note- 
worthy proportion,  as  it  represents  an 
award  actively  sought  by  offices  through- 
out six  States.  My  slncerest  congratula- 
tions to  District  Director  E.  Maine 
Shafer. 

Also,  I  have  the  honor  of  reporting 
that  a  staff  member  of  the  same  office, 
Mr.  O.  Q.  LoVette,  wsis  awarded  the  Re- 
gion vm  Public  Contact  Award.  In  a 
communication  with  Mr.  Shafer,  SBA 
Regional  Director  Robert  Sherwood  cited 
Mr.  LoVette  for  "his  superior  public  im- 
age and  endless  community  activities."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  news  re- 
lease announcing  the  selection  of  the 
North  Dakota  office  for  these  honors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

District  Oppice  op  the  Year 

The  North  Dakota  District  Office  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  been 
selected  as  the  District  Office  of  the  Year  for 
Region  vm,  comprising  the  states  of  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  Montana.  Wyoming,  South 
Dakota  and  North  Dakota.  In  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Office  of  Robert  G.  Sherwood, 
Regional  Director,  SBA,  Denver,  to  E.  Maine 
Shafer.  District  Director  of  the  SBA  In  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Sherwood  wrote,  "The  Conunlt- 
tee Members  agreed  that  the  Fargo  Office 
achievements  exceeded  those  of  our  other 
Districts.  You  are  truly  to  be  commended 
for  your  outstanding  leaderslilp  In  earning 
this  recognition  for  yourself  and  your  fellow 
workers." 

In  addition  to  the  "outstanding  office" 
award,  Mr.  Sherwood  advised  that  Mr.  O.  O. 
LoVette  was  selected  for  the  Region  VTH 
Public  Contact  Award  for  his  superior  work 
in  community  development  credit  assistance 
which  led  the  Region  In  accomplishment. 

Both  Mr.  Shafer  and  Mr.  LoVette  have 
been  invited  to  an  Annual  Awards  Ceremony 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  the  Denver  Regional 
Office  August  18.  1072. 

In  receiving  the  Award  Mr.  Shafer  an- 
nounced that  as  of  June  30,  1972,  1,400  loans 
were  outstanding  in  North  Dakota.  In  the 
Fiscal  Year  1972,  a  32%  increase  in  all  loans 
disbursed  was  achieved  with  a  total  of  $14,- 
690,000  disbursed  in  245  loans  in  42  Counties. 
This  compares  with  $11,415,000  and  180  loans 
In  Fiscal  Year  1971  and  $6,800,000  and  146 
loans  In  1070.  The  over-all  business  loan  de- 
linquency rate  was  at  an  all  time  low  of  2% 
while  Disaster  Loan  delinquencies  rose 
slight  from  2.3%  to  2.8%. 

In  Mr.  LoVette's  Community  Economic 
Development  Division  24  North  Dakota  com- 
mimlty  projects  were  financed  as  compared 
with  13  m  Fiscal  Year  1971.  This  figure  rep- 
resents the  highest  accomplishment  of  any 
•Ingle-man  office  in  the  United  States. 


SBA  also  provides  Management  Assistance 
to  non-borrowers,  conducts  bxislness  semi- 
nars and  training  courses  for  veterans,  com- 
mercial biislnessmen  and  businesswomen  and 
provides  counsel  for  existing  SBA  borrowers. 
Statistics  in  all  these  categories  Increased  by 
nearly  60%  In  the  past  2V2  years. 

"We  are  pleased  with  this  Award  since  it 
stacks  up  against  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver, 
Billings,  Great  Falls  and  the  prominent  com- 
munities In  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota. 
While  It's  an  office  achievement,  we're  most 
aware  of  the  strong  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas 
8.  Kleppe,  a  North  Dakotan  and  the  national 
SBA  Administrator,  who  has  given  us  abso- 
lutely superb  support  for  our  North  Dakota 
projects  and  loan  guarantees,"  said  Shafer. 


LEARNING  FROM  EACH  OTHER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 


OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  in  this  House  many  times  about 
the  brave  editorialist  who  writes  in 
Cleveland — Mr.  Charles  H.  Loeb  of  the 
Call  &  Post.  Today  I  would  like  to  bring 
another  one  of  his  outstanding  columns 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Loeb  called  his  article  of  July  15 
"My  Thing  About  Jews."  He  shot  down, 
one  at  a  time,  the  myths  that  have  pur- 
sued the  Jewish  nation  since  the  begin- 
ning of  history.  It  is  almost  imbellevable 
that  whole  peoples — whether  Jewish, 
black,  Polish,  or  Italian— are  still  being 
victimized  by  falsehoods  that  are  per- 
petuated by  what  can  be  a  narrowminded 
and  insecure  majority. 

Charles  Loeb  feels  that  there  is  much 
that  American  minority  groups  could 
learn  from  one  another.  As  he  put  it  in 
his  closing  paragraph: 

I've  no  time  to  drum  up  antl-Semltism, 
either  here  on  my  doorstep  or  around  the 
world.  I'm  too  busy  trying  to  learn  how  Jews 
have  managed  to  get  It  all  together. 

The  complete  article  follows: 

Mt  Thing  About  Jews 
(By  Charles  H.  Loeb) 

Perhaps  I'm  old-fashioned,  but  I  have  a 
thing  about  Jews.  It  amoimts  to  a  special 
sympatlco  for  Jews  and  their  causes  that  I 
sometimes  find  difficult  to  explain  to  a  grow- 
ing number  of  my  black  friends  who,  of  late, 
have  developed  their  own  thing  about  Pan- 
Africanism — a  modem  day  effort  to  develop 
closer  ties  between  American  Blacks  and 
their  cousins  (brothers?)  of  the  African  con- 
tinent. 

Of  course  I've  run  across  a  few  "Merchant 
of  Venice"  types  In  my  days;  an  almost  In- 
escapable experience  fw  those  of  us  who 
have  not,  either  through  opport\inlty  or 
choice,  moved  away  from  the  Inner-clty  ghet- 
toee  of  America.  But,  having  been  generalized 
at  all  my  life,  I'm  leery  of  lumping  people 
of  any  race  or  religious  group  together  In 
such  a  manner. 

Avaricious  cheating,  conniving  Jews  are  no 
more  numerous  In  our  midst — or  our  world — 
than  are  primitive,  lazy,  shiftless  Negroes. 

With  tbe  vast  majority  of  the  civilized  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  I  recoiled  with  horror  at 
the  Infamous  Hltlerlan  genocide  in  Germany 
In  which  mUllons  of  innocent  Jews  ware  put 
to  death  by  torture,  atarratlon  and  tba  fltcy 


furnaces  of  Internment  camps.  I  also  rejoiced 
when  flnaUy  tbe  State  of  Israel  was  estab- 
lished, for  among  my  friends  were  many 
Cleveland  Jews  whose  compassion  for  the 
black  masses  of  America  had  been  well-es- 
tablished. 

Unfortimately,  I  have  not  been  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  acquaintance  of  many  Arabs. 
Nor  for  that  matter  any  intimate  association 
with  native  Africans,  my  contacts  being 
limited  to  brief  sessions  with  visiting  Jour- 
nalists and  a  handful  of  African  students 
who  have  come  to  America  to  study  In  our 
universities  or  business  executives  here  to 
scrutinize  our  economic  system  and  ad- 
vanced technology. 

So,  when  the  Egyptians  junked  on  little 
Israel  without  advance  notice  and  wound 
up  getting  themselves  a  superqulck  shel- 
lacking, I  found  myself  applauding  on  the 
sidelines  .  .  .  and  I  guess  I'm  stUl  applaud- 
ing. 

Egypt's  Sadat  looks  like  a  brother,  but  I 
have  grave  doubts  that  he  spends  much  of 
his  time  worrying  about  what's  happening 
to  some  24  million  Black  Americans.  Be 
seems  too  busy  licking  his  wounds  and  try- 
ing to  persuade  Africa's  newly-independent 
nation's  that  Israel  presents  their  greatest 
threat  to  their  growth  and  prosperity. 

The  name  of  Julius  Rosenwald  does  con- 
jure up  images  of  schools  and  health  centers 
for  Black  Americans,  that  were  instituted 
long  before  the  XJS.  Supreme  Court  finally 
decided  that  "separate  and  equal"  was  for 
tbe  birds. 

Even  so.  Black  Americans  wUl  probably 
gloat  over  the  election  of  a  Black  U.S.  Presi- 
dent before  American  Jews  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. If  ever,  such  Is  the  long  and  shadowy 
corridor  of  white  Anglo-Saxon-Protestant- 
ism that  rambles  through  racist  America. 

Finally,  I  constantly  find  myself  admiring 
the  way  American  Jews  have  learned  to  shrug 
off  discrimination  and  prejudices,  and  have 
managed  to  live — and  prosper — ^within  the 
system  through  a  combination  of  tbe  only 
two  Ingredients  that  win  respect  from  our 
political   leaders — money   and   votes. 

I've  no  time  to  drum  up  antl-Semltlsm, 
either  here  on  my  doorstep  or  around  the 
world.  I'm  too  busy  trying  to  learn  how  Jews 
have  managed  to  get  It  all  together. 


POLLUTION  FROM  SURFACE 
MINING 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP  lOV^A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
practice  of  surface  mining  has  been 
spreading  throughout  the  country  for 
well  over  a  century  and  has  now  en- 
gulfed a  total  of  3.2  million  acres  of  land. 
All  States  have  land  areas  disturbed  by 
strip  mining  and  needing  restorative 
measures.  Of  the  total  3.2  million  acres 
disturbed,  some  2  million  are  still  in  se- 
rious need  of  conservation  treatment. 
These  remaining  sore  spots  are  subject 
to  uncontrolled  erosion,  and  pose  serious 
problems  In  the  form  of  mud  slides,  wa- 
ter pollution,  and  channel  clogging,  aa 
well  as  being  safety  hazards  In  them- 
selves. Over  90  percent  of  the  strip  mined 
land  is  in  private  ownership,  and  obvi- 
ously the  remaining  problems  are  un- 
scdved  largely  because  private  landown- 
ers are  unable  to  handle  the  Job 
by  themselves. 
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Some  erosion  is  inevitable  on  fresh 
strip  mine  spoil  banks,  as  It  is  on  any 
bare  soil.  The  severity  of  the  problem  on 
strip  mines  comes  mainly  from  steepness 
and  instability  of  banks,  texture  of  the 
spoil  itself,  and  acids  and  minerals  in 
the  spoil. 

On  almost  80  percent  of  the  surface- 
mined  land,  spoil  texture  is  adequate  for 
growing  grasses  and  supplementing  tree 
and  shrub  plantings.  However,  rock  con- 
tent on  about  three -fourths  of  those 
banks  restricts  the  types  of  equipment 
that  can  be  used. 

Over  half  the  surface-mined  land  have 
acid  soils,  and  20  percent  contain  acid 
strong  enough  to  be  a  limiting  factor  in 
establishing  plant  cover. 

On  about  3,600  miles  or  about  10  per- 
cent of  slopes  left  by  contour  and  area 
stripping,  massive  slides  are  a  problem 
and  may  cause  even  worse  problems 
when  they  enter  streams  and  block 
channels. 

These  problems  facing  the  owners  of 
strip  mined  land  mean  that  even  the 
simplest  vegetative  cover  methods  of 
treatment  are  difQcult,  if  not  so  costly  or 
complicated  as  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
Without  the  needed  restoration  meas- 
ures, strip  mined  land  erodes  at  ever- 
increasing  rates.  Forty  percent  of  the  2 
million  acres  needing  treatment  have 
eroded  enough  to  form  rills  and  small 
gullies,  and  on  12  percent,  gullies  more 
than  a  foot  deep  have  formed. 

The  annual  load  of  sediment  produced 
by  erosion  from  these  abandoned  surface- 
mined  areas  is  estimated  to  range  up  to 
200  tons  per  acre.  During  a  4 -year  period 
in  Kentucky,  the  average  yearly  sedi- 
ment discharge  was  27,000  tons  per 
square  mile  from  such  areas,  while  it 
was  only  about  25  tons  per  square  mile 
from  forested  areas.  This  sediment  Is  be- 
ing deposited  on  adjacent  areas  and  in 
downstream  channels  and  reservoirs.  In 
addition,  the  acid  draining  from  these 
mined  areas  is  contaminating  water  in 
stretuns  and  reservoirs. 

Of  all  sites  surveyed.  23  percent  showed 
intermittent  pollution  and  21  percent 
showed  substantial  pollution.  Of  the 
streams  receiving  direct  runoff  from  sur- 
face-mined sites,  31  percent  of  those  ex- 
amined contained  noticeable  amounts  of 
mineral  precipitates.  Water  discolora- 
tion, suggesting  physical  and  chemical 
pollution,  was  recorded  in  37  percent  of 
the  streams.  Of  14,000  miles  of  stream 
channels  affected  by  surface  mining,  half 
have  had  their  water  carrying  capacity 
reduced. 

£)espite  the  attention  which  Govern- 
ment has  devoted  toward  rehabilitation 
of  surface-mined  lands,  our  efforts  have 
proved  sadly  inadequate.  Limited  Federal 
assistance  is  being  provided  under  exist- 
ing authority,  28  States  have  laws  requir- 
ing restoration  of  surface  mines,  and 
mining  groups  themselves  have  instituted 
restoration  programs.  However,  each  of 
these  efforts  is  directed  at  only  a  part 
of  the  problem.  Damages  to  adjacent 
lands,  crops,  water,  fish,  and  wildlife, 
continue.  The  State  laws  do  not  deal  with 
the  problem  of  restoring  surface  mines 
which  have  already  been  abandoned,  and 
governmental  aid  programs  have  helped 
in  only  the  simplest  problem  areas — the 
critical  problems  remain. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Experience  with  the  existing  programs 
has  shown  that  mined  areas  and  the  as- 
sociated spoil  banks  can  be  treated,  but 
the  cost  is  high.  The  cost  of  applying 
vegetative  cover  alone  will  vary  from 
$100  to  over  $300  per  acre,  and  total  costs 
for  complete  restoration  have  run  at  $600 
per  acre — $360  for  initial  restoration, 
plus  additional  costs  to  develop  the  land 
for  specialized  uses. 

Because  of  the  high  costs,  individual 
landowners  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the 
entire  reconstruction  job  by  themselves. 
Many  years  will  elapse  before  they  can 
realize  on-site  benefits,  and  in  some 
cases,  structural  measures,  requiring 
large-scale  engineering  and  construction 
are  required. 

However,  effective  off-site  benefits,  in- 
cluding sediment  and  pollution  control 
warrant  public  action  in  reclaiming  our 
wasted  surface-mined  lands.  More  than 
a  fourth  of  the  disturbed  land  can  be 
reclaimed  for  recreational  purposes,  an- 
other third  would  support  woodland 
planting,  and  another  third  is  suited  to 
range  and  pasture  land.  Other  benefits 
would  Include  reduced  contamination  of 
streams  by  mine  acids,  improved  habitat 
for  fish  and  wildlife,  and  a  healthful  and 
beautiful  atmosphere  for  recreation. 

The  current  watershed  program,  under 
Public  Law  566,  is  one  of  the  limited  Fed- 
eral programs  intended  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  reclaiming  surface-mined  lands, 
and  like  the  other  aid  programs,  it  can 
handle  only  the  easiest  problems.  Lack 
of  coordination  between  the  Federal  and 
local  governments  has  plagued  the  pro- 
gram at  every  step  of  the  way.  The  aver- 
age project  application  faces  a  3.7-year 
wait  in  the  preconstruction  stage  alone, 
and  many  programs  were  forced  to  stop 
before  completion  because  of  local  land 
rights  and  maintenance  problems. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  15596, 
which  is  designed  to  streamline  our  wa- 
tershed program  and  solve  the  problems 
of  erosion  and  related  pollution  from  un- 
restored  strip  mines.  Under  the  15596 
program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  enter  agreements  of  co- 
operation and  assistance  with  State  and 
local  governments,  and  he  may  also  enter 
into  binding  agreements  for  up  to  10 
years  with  private  landowners.  To  insure 
that  the  new  program's  projects  will  be 
completed  as  planned,  the  Secretary  may 
require  in  the  agreements  that  the  land- 
owner shall:  Cooperate  in  the  Installa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  needed  works; 
install  certain  works  according  to  the 
Secretary's  specifications;  and  provide 
assurances  of  protection  against  damage 
from  future  surface  mining. 

I  believe  these  and  the  other  specifica- 
tions in  my  bill  will  provide  the  needed 
direction  for  the  watershed  program  to 
become  a  truly  operative,  responsive  ve- 
hicle for  the  solution  of  surface  mining 
problems  as  well  as  all  other  nonpoint 
source  pollution  problems.  This  program 
could  replace  the  numerous  other  gov- 
ernmental structures  which  have  proved 
so  ineffective  and  wasteful  in  the  past. 
Because  of  the  technical  and  administra- 
tive expertise  already  present  in  the  wa- 
tershed program,  this  is  by  far  the  best 
place  to  concentrate  governmental  ef- 
forts. With  only  this  small  step,  Govern- 
ment can  break  through  the  maze  of 
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problems  which  have  entangled  those  in 
the  area  of  water  resource  control.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  have  the  imagina- 
tion and  aggressiveness  to  take  it. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  TENNESSEE 
CONSERVATION  COMMISSIONER 
WILLIAM  JENKINS  TO  TVA  BOARD 
OF  DIRECTORS  IS  URGED 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  pleased  to  recommend  to  the 
President  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioner William  Jenkins  of  the  Tennessee 
State  Department  of  Conservation  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  and  was  most  gratified 
when  the  President  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commissioner  Jenkins  to 
this  vital  and  important  position  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  addition,  I  have  also  been  pleased 
to  strongly  urge  and  recommend  the  con- 
firmation of  this  outstanding  Tennessee 
leader  and  conservationist  to  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

Bill  Jenkins  is  an  able,  competent,  ca- 
pable, and  conscientious  public  servant 
and  I  know  he  will  bring  to  the  TVA 
Board  a  background  of  knowledge  and 
experience  that  will  be  Invaluable  in  di- 
recting and  formulating  TVA  policies  and 
programs. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people  in  this  most  Im- 
portant matter,  I  place  in  the  Record 
herewith  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Nashville  Banner  endorsing  Commission- 
er Jenkins'  app>ointment,  together  with 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chairman  Jennings 
Randolph,  urging  Mr.  Jenkins'  confirma- 
tion. 

The  editorial  and  letter  follow: 
[Prom  the  Nashville  Banner,  July  26,  1972] 
Fob  TVA  Board  a  Capable  Nominee 

All  things  else  being  equal — essentially  the 
basic  qualifications  of  ability,  character  and 
dedication  to  the  public  interest — it  Is  a 
circumstance  on  the  plus  side  If  a  nominee 
for  the  Board  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority is  a  resident  of  the  vast  region  it 
serves. 

Thus  It  Is  that  Tennesee  welcomes  addi- 
tionally the  nomination  of  a  Tenntssean  to 
that  directorship.  He  Is  Conservation  Com- 
missioner William  L.  Jenkins,  In  that  capacity 
a  member  of  Governor  Dunn's  cabinet — ac- 
customed to  responsibility,  including  four 
terms  In  the  General  Assembly  representing 
Hawkins  County.  In  his  last  term  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  nominee  was  a  Republican  candidate 
for  Governor  in  1970  and  was  selected  for  his 
new  position  by  a  Republican  President. 

But  his  record  of  service  is  Its  own  non- 
political  recommendation.  For  the  regional 
agency — a  power  and  flood  control  and  eco- 
nomic factor  throughout  Its  vast  area- 
should  transcend  political  considerations.  It 
is  today  an  asset  as  seemingly  native  to  the 
region  as  the  river  It  constructively  har- 
nesses. 

TVA  Chairman  Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  born 
In  Wisconsin,  has  given  most  of  his  adult 
life  to  service  tn  and  through  the  agency— 
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climbing  rung  by  rung  the  ladder  from  Ini- 
tial status  as  an  engla«*rlng  aide.  Donkld  O. 
McBrlde  of  Nebraska  came  to  TVA  from  a 
lengthy  Congressional  connection  as  a  special 
assistant  to  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kerr  of 
Oklahoma,  then  of  Senator  Mike  Monroney, 
also  of  Oklahoma.  Frank  E.  Smith,  whom 
Jenkins  would  succeed.  Is  a  former  Con- 
gressman from  Mississippi. 

Commissioner  Jenkins  has  been  an  able 
servant  of  his  State,  respected  on  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle — and  as  head  of  the  Con- 
servation Department  his  work  has  related 
In  big  measure  to  a  basic  purpose  of  the 
TVA  as  such;  conservation.  Intelligently 
planned  and  programmed,  and  linking  Fed- 
eral effort  to  the  Interest  of  the  States. 

Speedy  confirmation  by  the  Senate  is  an- 
ticipated— lead  by  strong  backing  on  the  part 
of  Tennessee  Senators  Baker  and  Brock,  who 
recommended  him.  The  prospect  of  that 
prompt  affirmative  decision  is  gratifying. 

HotrsE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  14, 1972. 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,    Public    Works    Committee.    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Randolph:  I  want  to  take 
this  means  of  strongly  endorsing  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commissioner  William  Jenkins  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Department  of  Conser- 
vation to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  I  strongly  \irge  and 
recommend  his  confirmation  by  your  Com- 
mittee to  this  important  position. 

Commissioner  Jenkins  has  demonstrated 
outstanding  leadership  In  conservation  and 
resource  development  and  in  my  view  is  an 
exceUent  choice  to  carry  out  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

He  has  served  as  a  Representative  in  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly  for  four  terms 
and  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  as  Com- 
missioner of  Conservation  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  his  work  has  related  in  large 
measure  to  the  basic  purposes  and  objectives 
of  TVA. 

He  is  currently  serving  on  a  number  of  con- 
servation and  economic  development  com- 
missions and  boco'ds — Including  the  Water 
Quality  Board  of  Tennessee,  the  Conservation 
Commission  of  Tennessee  and  various  water 
basin  commissions.  Including  the  Ohio  River 
Basin  Commission. 

Commissioner  Jenkins  has  demonstrated 
his  leadership  ability  as  well  as  his  compe- 
tence and  capability  in  the  fields  of  conserva- 
tion and  economic  development. 

In  addition,  he  would  be  the  first  Tennes- 
sean  to  be  named  to  the  TVA  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. He  Is  a  graduate  of  Tennessee  Tech- 
nological University,  CookevlUe.  and  received 
his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee College  of  Law,  KnoxvUle. 

I  strongly  urge  and  recommend  confirma- 
tion of  Bill  Jenkins  of  Tennessee  of  the  TVA 
Board  of  Directors. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 
am 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 
JIf ember  of  Congress. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  OPEN  SPACE 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
the  fine  work  being  done  by  Open  Space, 
Inc.,  of  Venice,  Calif. 

Open  Space  is  a  nonprofit,  educational 
development  corporation  committed  to 
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the  advancement  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school  curricula  based  on  en- 
vironmental awareness  and  concern. 

This  project  is  designed  to  introduce 
environmental  education  sis  the  unifying 
component  of  the  daily  school  curricu- 
iMia,  as  well  as  of  play  and  other  non- 
school  activities. 

Founded  In  1970  by  Executive  Director 
Judy  Seidenbaum,  Open  Space  offers  a 
number  of  varied  programs  which  include 
consulting  services  for  schools  and  school 
systems,  formalized  education  for  teach- 
ers and  other  adults  through  university 
extension  classes  for  credit,  and  periodic 
workshops  on  environmental  curricula. 

The  environmental  workshops  serve  sis 
an  idea  exchange  center  where  public 
school  teachers  and  community  members 
can  meet  and  discuss  problems  and  pos- 
sible solutions  to  them.  The  workshops 
also  serve  to  train  volunteer  community 
or  teacher's  aides. 

The  program  also  encompasses  such 
services  as  a  teacher  center  for  the  devel- 
opment of  environmental  curricula, 
methods  and  materials,  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  information  through  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  programs,  as  well  as 
through  conferences  and  a  newsletter. 

In  view  of  the  admirable  goals  and 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  Open 
Space — and  the  obvious  need  for  this 
kind  of  environmental  education — I  be- 
lieve that  both  the  organization  and  its 
founder,  Mrs.  Seidenbaum,  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit. 


RALPH  NADER'S  CONGRESS 
PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
the  following  article  by  Rick  Gotcher. 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Moberly,  Mo.,  Monitor-Index  on  "Ralph 
Nader's  Congress  Project"  contains  some 
valuable  research  by  the  reporter  in  find- 
ing out  why  this  project  has  met  with  so 
much  criticism: 

Our   Man   in    Washington 
(By  Rick  Gotcher) 

Washinoton. — On  Capitol  Hill,  the  con- 
sensus about  Ralph  Nader's  Congress  Project 
questionnaire  seems  to  be,  "How  can  so  little 
be  accomplished  from  so  much?" 

Of  nine  congressional  staHs  queried,  all 
agreed  the  633-question  self-critique  Is  too 
general  in  scope  for  specific  determinations 
to  be  made  about  the  effectiveness  of  Con- 
gress— which  Is  the  Intent  of  Nader's  study, 
to  be  made  public  when  completed. 

Also,  staff  aides  criticize  the  questions  for 
being  leading,  repetitious  and  apparently 
written  by  people  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  working  legislative  process. 

Only  one  of  the  offices  has  completed  the 
study;  of  the  other  eight,  just  one  Intends  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions.  Based  on  the 
man-hours  spent  by  the  office  which  did  com- 
plete the  questions,  and  and  the  going  rate 
for  Washington  professional  help,  the  task 
cost  taxpayers  approximately  (1,750. 

With  635  legislators  In  office,  to  have  all  the 
Nader  questionnaires  answered  would,  by 
simple  arithmetic,  expend  some  $936,000 
worth  of  legislative  energy. 
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Even  Nader's  staff  Is  having  trouble  Justi- 
fying the  worth  of  the  bulky  parcel.  One 
Naderlte  said  the  questions  were  not  written 
from  a  "psychologically  sound  point  of  view. " 
The  same  staffer  admits  because  of  the  bad 
publicity  given  to  the  questionnaire,  it  has 
become  a  touchy  subject  with  project  volun- 
teers. For  this  reason,  those  connected  with 
the  study  are  quick  to  point  out  that  the 
overall  evaluation  of  Congress,  and  congress- 
men. Is  mainly  dependent  on  personal  Inter- 
views and  biographical  and  legislative  re- 
search. 

A  study  of  the  questionnaire  shows  most  of 
the  essay-type  questions  can  be  self-serving, 
or  self-lncrlmlnatlng,  depending  on  final  In- 
terpretation. 

Example:  "Since  becoming  a  member  of 
Congress,  what  have  been  your  three  great- 
est accomplishments  for  your  district?"  The 
same  question  is  repeated  for  the  nation. 

Example:  "Do  you  have  more  confidence, 
or  less  confidence.  In  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  solve  this  country's  problems  than  you  had 
before  you  become  a  member  of  Congress?" 

Nader  has  said  the  study  Is  apolitical;  he 
Is  not  out  to  get  any  particular  legislator. 
But  the  announced  release  date  for  part  of 
the  study,  not  Including  the  questionnaire, 
has  many  congressmen  wondering  If  they  can 
trust  Nader's  objectivity  at  a  time  so  close  to 
the  general  election  In  November.  The  release 
date  \B  not  later  than  Oct.  1  and  Nader's  staff 
affirms  about  490  reports  will  be  ready. 

A  veteran  Oklahoma  press  aid  said  he  at- 
tended a  Democratic  Party  study  group  ses- 
sion where  Nader  was  asked  if  he  could  post- 
pone any  public  disclosure  untU  after  the 
elections.  Nader  refused. 

The  group  told  Nader  publishing  just  be- 
fore the  election  was  "intervening  in  the  po- 
litical election  process."  Nader  countered  by 
saying  he  Is  only  interested  In  educating  the 
public. 

Capitol  Hill  pros  are  aware  that  a  concise, 
definitive  study  of  Congress  Is  long  overdue. 
For  that  reason,  they  would  welcome  the 
chance  to  contribute  to  any  worthwhUe  ef- 
fort. But  the  time  limitations  Imposed  by 
Nader's  project  has  made  most  ot  them  apa- 
thetic towards  It. 

One  legislative  aid  noted.  "I  don't  see  how 
any  of  us  could  do  our  Job  if  we  took  time  to 
work  on  *.hls  thing.  Besides,  the  amount  of 
research  It  would  take — unless  a  man  had  a 
phenomenal  memory — Is  mlnd-boggllng." 

Another  gripe  Is  that  everything  Nader  is 
asking  has  already  been  recorded,  at  one  time 
or  another.  Said  another  legislative  assistant, 
"E^?erybody  who  really  cares  in  our  district 
already  knows  where  the  congressman  stands 
on  issues.  Anyway,  I  think  its  a  little  pre- 
sumptive of  Nader  to  consider  himself  rep- 
resentative of  every  voter." 

But  the  main  worry  is  that  what  comes 
out  before  November  will  place  an  added 
burden  on  Incumbents  who  will  be  spotlight- 
ed by  the  Congress  Project. 

"The  questions  are  esoteric  and  remote," 
complained  one  aid.  He  added  there  Is  an 
"element  of  subjective  slanting"  that  could 
hurt  those  being  studied. 


"VANISHING"  TAIWAN 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

op   FLORIDA 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  eyes 
of  liberals  and  conservatives  alike  the 
New  York  Times  ts  accepted  as  one  of 
the  leading  exponents  of  leftist  liberal- 
ism in  America.  It  is  rare  indeed  that 
the  New  York  Times  carries  criticism  of 
Communists  or  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Now  it  has  happened.  The  Times  has 
oondenmed  the  U.N.  action  in  banning 
mention  of  Taiwan  or  of  the  Republic  of 
China  and  calls  if  bowing  to  the  demands 
of  Commimist  China  and  "stooping  to 
the  Communist  device  of  trjdng  to  re- 
write history."  This  Is  a  surprising  but  a 
welcome  about  face  for  the  New  York 
Times.  The  action  of  the  U.N.  must  be 
said  to  reflect  a  nlt-plcklng  mentality. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  A\ig.  10,  19721 
"Vanishdjo"  Taiwan 

The  United  Nation,  which  took  a  great  leap 
forward  toward  recognizing  reality  last  fail 
when  It  finally  admitted  tke  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  has  retroges'-ed  Into  absurd- 
ity again  with  its  decision  to  ban  all  men- 
tion of  Taiwan  "In  any  form  whatsoever." 

Bowing  to  the  demands  of  the  Peking 
delegation,  UJI.  ofBclals  have  decreed  that 
there  will  be  no  text  or  tables  dealing  with 
Taiwan's  population,  trade.  Industry  or  any 
other  data  m  future  editions  of  the  world 
organization's  Statistical  Yearbook.  This  la 
whoUy  Inconsistent  with  past  policy  when 
flgiires  for  China  (mainland)  were  Included, 
as  available,  In  the  yearbook,  although  the 
Peking  Government  was  not  then  a  mem- 
ber of  the  V:S.  The  ruling  ignores  other 
precedents  such  as  the  listing  of  West  Irian 
separately  from  Indonesia,  and  of  Sarawak 
separately  from  Malaysia. 

Whatever  the  future  of  Taiwan,  now  that 
its  Government  has  ben  expelled  from  the 
tTJT.,  the  reality  Is  that  there  remains  a 
going,  mdependent  Government  ruling  over 
fourteen  million  people,  a  population  larger 
than  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  U.N.  member- 
ship. 

An  International  statistical  summary  that 
ignores  this  living  reality  Is  diminished  In 
Its  authority — and  so  Is  the  agency  that  Is- 
sues It.  But  the  U.N.  has  not  stopped  with 
Twlegatlng  Taiwan  to  the  status  of  a  non- 
country.  U.N.  authorities  have  even  stooped 
to  the  Communist  device  of  trying  to  re- 
write history.  At  UJf.  headquarters  here  a 
plaque  identifying  the  Republic  of  China  as 
donor  has  been  removed  from  a  green  marble 
slab  containing  a  quotation  from  Confucius. 

Such  petty  manipulation  cannot  erase  the 
substantial  contributions  of  the  Republic  of 
China  to  a  quarter-century  of  UJ*.  history. 
Nor  will  Ignormg  Taiwan  erase  the  problem 
Its  future  status  poses  for  the  Governments 
In  Taipei  and  Peking  and  for  the  Interna- 
tional community.  To  be  effective,  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  must  deal  with  things  as  they 
are.  not  as  any  member  would  prefer  to 
see  them. 


CRATERING  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE 
TRUST  TERRITORY 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  our 
scientists  are  engaged  in  a  curious  series 
of  detonations  called  the  "Pacific  Crater- 
Ing  Experiment"— PACE— In  the  trust 
territory. 

This  project  Is  being  carried  out  on  the 
tiny  atolls  of  the  far-away  Pacific,  out 
of  sight  of  International  scrutiny  and 
shielded  from  inquiry  by  an  Inquisitive 
press. 

These  islands  are  administered  by  the 
United  States  under  a  "trust  agreement" 
with  the  United  Nations  giving  us  vir- 
tually unlimited  right  to  do  what  we 
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please  with  the  land  and  the  people.  Enl- 
wetok  Atoll,  site  of  the  project,  has  been 
imder  Pentagon  control  since  1946,  and 
between  that  year  and  1958  when  the 
voluntary  nuclear  test  moratorium  went 
into  effect,  more  than  30  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosions were  conducted  there  including, 
in  1952,  the  first  explosion  anywhere  in 
the  world  of  a  hydrogen  bomb. 

To  enable  us  to  subject  the  island  to 
these  tender  mercies,  the  136  native  in- 
habitants of  Eniwetok  were  summarily 
ordered  from  their  homes  in  1946  and 
moved  to  Ujelang  Atoll,  a  rather  barren 
and  inhospitable  island  150  miles  to  the 
southeast.  Ever  since,  the  natives  have 
been  pressing  to  return,  and  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary has  promised  to  return  it  to  con- 
trol of  the  trust  territory  government  by 
the  end  of  1973. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Pentagon  decided 
that  new  data  was  needed  on  the  vul- 
nerability of  certain  elements  of  our 
strategic  defenses  to  nuclear  attack. 
Since  we  were  barred  from  setting  off 
new  nuclear  blasts  to  test  the  "cratering" 
effect  of  nearby  hits,  it  was  decided  to 
return  to  the  old  Eniwetok  stamping 
groimds  for  some  nonnuclear  tests  sim- 
ulating the  effects  of  a  nuclear  detona- 
tion. These  blasts  will  range  upward  in 
size  to  500  tons  of  high  explosives. 

Although  the  project  was  conceived 
long  after  adoption  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  apparently  felt  it  was 
not  bound  by  the  requirements  of  filing 
an  environmental  impact  statement  be- 
fore proceeding.  Instead,  it  went  blithely 
ahead  with  the  project,  stopping  to  file 
a  statement  only  as  an  afterthought  in 
April  1972.  This  stated  in  essence  that 
the  events  would  hardly  disturb  the  atoll 
at  all. 

Yet,  the  PACE  project  environmental 
statement  notwithstanding,  is  certainly 
not  in  the  proposal  stages,  or  even  in 
the  initial  stages.  PACE  has  been  going 
on  for  more  thary^^ear  and  there  has 
been  extensive  bulldosjng  of  one  island 
since  last  fall.  At  least  three  high  explo- 
sive charges  have  been  set  off  and  about 
50  personnel  are  actively  involved  in  the 
routine  operations  of  the  project. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Air  Force  Weap- 
ons Laboratory — AFWL — had  actively 
begun  the  project  prior  to  the  issuance 
and  comment  by  various  agencies.  Yet 
one  comment  solicited  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  blasted  the  "un- 
warranted or  biased  agency  conclusions" 
supporting  the  project  and  called  the 
Implied  endorsement  by  reputable  bio- 
loglcid  scientists  a  "reprehensible  dis- 
tortion." 

The  project  will  hardly  have  the  salu- 
tory  effect  on  the  environment  implied 
by  the  authors  of  the  statement.  I  am 
being  carried  out  at  least  by  February 
of  1972,  2  months  before  the  issuance  of 
the  statement.  Let  me  describe  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  aspect  of  PACE  has 
progressed.  An  area  of  many  acres  has 
been  cleared  of  vegetation  and  topsoil — 
"overburden"  in  Air  Force  oflQclalese). 
This  is  on  Aomon  Island.  High-explosive 
charges  are  placed  somewhere  in  this 
huge  hole,  the  bottom  of  which  is  just 
above  brackish  water  "lens."  One  observ- 
er saw  at  least  two  craters  about  30  feet 
in  diameter. 
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According  to  the  "environmental" 
statement,  21  blasts  are  plEinned  includ- 
ing three  "large"  ones:  one  100-ton  blast 
and  two  500-ton  blasts.  Most  of  the  half- 
ton  blasts  will  be  on  Aomon  Island- 
Sally — but  several  will  be  on  Eberiru  and 
the  outlying  coral  reef. 

Destruction  of  the  reef  will  be  "per- 
manent" at  least  for  the  next  million 
years  or  so.  Eberiru  is  a  very  small  island 
and  I  hate  to  think  of  the  effects  a  500- 
ton  TNT  blast  would  have  on  it,  not  to 
mention  the  extensive  site  preparation 
needed  beforehand. 

Also,  one  500-ton  blast  is  planned  for 
the  Runit  Island.  This  island  has  already 
been  subjected  to  severe  destruction  by 
small  megaton  nuclear  blasts  and  is  just 
now  beginning  to  make  an  ecolo^cal 
comeback.  However,  as  a  result  of  PACE'S 
exploration  for  sites,  some  high-level  Plu- 
tonium contamination  on  Runit  Island 
was  uncovered  and  the  island  has  been 
declared  off  limits  to  everyone  by  the 
AEC.  No  one  seeni&^to  know  the  extent 
of  this  contamination  and  the  future  of 
Runit.  Where,  then,  will  the  500-ton 
Runit  blast  be  made?  There  is  no  other 
island  that  seems  able  to  absorb  such 
a  blast  and  site  preparation  without  ex- 
tensive and  permanent  destruction. 

The  situation  at  Eniwetok  is  appalling 
as  the  Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory 
gets  in  their  licks  before  the  Marshallese 
return.  Land  is  precious  on  any  atoll  and  $ 
Eniwetok  cannot  afford  any  more  of 
these  PACE  projects.  One  cannot  bull- 
doze all  vegetation  and  6  feet  of  topsoil 
in  a  pile,  blow  dozens  of  craters  which 
pock  mark  the  earth  and  "put  all  the  soil 
back"  and  then  expect  everything  to  re- 
turn to  normal.  Mother  nature  will  even- 
tually come  to  rule,  but  not  for  centuries. 
And  all  this  for  what?  A  careful  read- 
ing of  the  Impact  statement  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
PACE  is  to  see  how  and  where  the  debris 
falls  after  a  TNT  blast. 

The  National  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Act — ^NEPA — clearly  requires  an 
agency  to  consider  the  comments  and 
suggestions  of  other  involved  agencies  be- 
fore proceeding  with  such  a  project.  The 
project  thus  seems  In  clear  violation  of 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  a  statu- 
tory law.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
an  agency  which  actively  begins  a  pro* 
Ject  1  year  before  the  Issuance  of  a 
statement  for  comment  from  other  agen- 
cies has  no  intention  of  considering  these 
comments  before  going  ahead  with  the 
project.  How  can  one  truly  consider  com- 
ments on  whether  to  begin  a  project 
after  the  project  has  begim? 

The  Euiminlstrative  Judgment  has  been 
made  to  "return"  Einwetok  to  the 
Marshallese  and  we  should  do  this  with- 
out more  indignity  and  further  environ- 
mental depredation. 

I  call  on  these  agencies  Involved  to  can- 
cel this  unwise  and  harmful  project.        ... 


MAIL  SERVICE  POSTS  GAINS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  been  sub- 
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jected  to  steady  criticism.  Many  people 
should  keep  In  mind  that  a  major  read- 
justment such  as  Congress  provided  for 
in  reorganizing  mail  delivery  will  take 
time  to  produce  the  needed  results. 

With  tongue  in  cheek,  Orv  Ltfka,  editor 
of  the  Suburban  Life,  La  Grange,  HI.,  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  many  developments  in 
the  Postal  Service  in  an  article  In  the 
Thursday.  August  10,  edition.  I  believe 
the  deft  touch  he  shows  in  his  comments 
Is  worttiy  of  special  attention  by  the 
Members. 
The  article  follows: 

Mail  Service  Posts  Gains 
(By  Orv  Llfka) 
Not  aU  UJB.  Postal  Service  workers  are  rub- 
ber stamps.  Guy  Hartsook.  San  Bernardino. 
Calif.,  district  manager,  proved  that  last 
month  when  he  decided  that  maU  pickups 
and  deliveries  would  not  be  made  during 
smog  alerts. 

Fortunately  for  district  residents,  the  <Htler 
was  Issued  while  the  air  was  clear,  permitting 
delivery  of  a  copy  to  Fred  Huleen,  Hartsook's 
superior.  In  San  Francisco.  Fred  Immediately 
.put  It  through  the  nearest  cancelling  ma- 
chine. 

San  Bernardino  residents  are  breathing 
easier  again,  knowing  that  only  an  abun- 
dance of  readable  post  cards  wUl  prevent  the 
mall  coiirlers  from  making  their  appointed 
rounds  on  schedule. 

In  his  concern  for  his  personnel's  lungs  and 
limbs  Hartsook  challenged  the  ghost  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  After  Ben  took  charge  of  the 
colonies'  postal  system  the  only  thing  that 
traveled  faster  than  the  maU  was  nelghbor- 
hood-gosslp. 

The  tradition  was  dramatized  by  the  Pony 
Express,  composed  of  horse-powered  hot  rod- 
ders on  whom  the  Indians  declared  open 
season. 

Spokesmen  for  the  tribes  said  later  that 
they  were  Interested  only  tn  checking  the 
rrT^<l  order  catalogues  for  bargains.  They  also 
asked  credit  for  expediting  the  mall  service. 

Trail  dust  settled  over  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment several  years  ago.  Saddled  with  an- 
tiquated equipment,  the  system  was  slowed 
from  a  gallop  to  a  stroll.  Customers  didn't 
know  whether  they  were  putting  letters  In 
mall  boxes  or  time  capsules. 

No  stranger  to  rigor  mortis,  Congress  recog- 
nized the  symptoms.  Members  feared  long  de- 
lays In  the  news  letters  and  seed  packets  they 
send  free  to  their  constituents. 

Those  representing  rural  areas  complained 
that  their  chewing  tobacco  was  all  dried  out 
on  arrival.  Because  the  Invitations  came  late 
several  missed  top  level  briefings,  more  com- 
monly known  as  cocktail  parties  In  high  rises. 
Spurred  like  a  Pony  Express  steed,  they 
leaped  to  legislation  creating  the  UJ3.  Postal 
Service.  It  wasn't  matched  by  an  Instant 
surge  to  success  but,  like  the  chap  who  used 
Insect  spray  on  the  computer,  they  are  get- 
ting the  bugs  out  of  the  system. 

Patrons  are  reasonably  assiired  that  local 
letters  will  be  delivered  before  the  stamp 
prices  rise.  Officials  are  striving  for  24  hour 
portage  within  a  300  mile  radius,  not  quite 
the  speed  of  Mercury  but  an  Improvement 
for  mere  mortals. 

Three-star  Hennessy  has  caught  the  eye  of 
thousands  of  tavern  patrons,  but  two  stars 
mark  the  mall  boxes  recently  pledged  to  owl 
service  pickups.  Nlght-worklng  sorters  will 
do  more  than  separate  money  from  fellow 
employees  In  the  penny  ante  games. 

Customers  can  help  on  a  do  It  yourself 
basis,  postmasters  say.  Post  office  mall  slots 
lead  to  local  and  out  of  town  bins,  but  many 
patrons  are  like  children  with  paper  planes, 
firing  their  offerings  at  the  first  target.  As  a 
result  some  letters  go  miles  out  of  their  way, 
giving  their  mailers  more  than  their  money's 
worth. 

Smog  alerts  won't  have  any  effect  on  mall 
deliveries.  Service  delays  are  more  likely  to 
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restat   from  cloudy   thinking,  which   Isnt 
limited  to  personnel  handling  air  mall. 


GALLUP  POLL  SHOWS  DEMOCRATS 
FAVORED  53  TO  47  PERCENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  ICmfZSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
6,  1972,  report  of  the  Gallup  poll  shows 
that  the  Democratic  Party  has  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public  as  the  party  most 
able  to  cope  with  today's  problems  by 
53  to  47  percent. 

Four  years  ago  the  GOP  led  52  to  48 
percent. 

The  loss  of  faith  in  the  Republican 
Party  is  understandable  when  it  is  seen 
that  in  4  years  of  power  the  Republicans 
have  made  a  mess  of  the  economy  and  are 
still  far  from  settling  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Gallup  report  states: 

Although  Mr.  Nixon's  lead  over  his  Demo- 
cratic rival  today  is  closely  comparable  to 
his  lead  over  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  In  July, 
1968 — If  the  Wallace  vote  Is  taken  Into  ac- 
count— the  present  pattern  of  voter  concerns 
Is  strikingly  different  from  that  recorded  four 
years  ago.  In  July  1968  the  GOP  held  the 
edge  52  to  48  percent,  as  the  party  voters 
thought  could  better  deal  with  the  problem 
of  greatest  importance. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
read  the  full  report: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 

Aug.  6.  1972] 

Democrats  Favobed  in  Copino  With 

Key  Issttes 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princfton,  N.J. — The  Democratic  Party 
ctirrently  holds  a  marginal  lead  over  the 
GOP,  53  to  47  percent,  as  the  party  voters 
believe  can  better  handle  the  problem  they 
consider  to  be  most  Important. 

Confidence  In  the  Democratic  Party's  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  the  problems  voters  deem 
most  Important  may  seem  Inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  Sen.  McGovern,  the  Democratic 
nominee,  traUs  President  Nixon  by  19  points 
In  the  latest  trial  heat.  Survey  evidence  In 
previous  presidential  election  years  suggests, 
however,  that,  at  this  early  point  In  the  cam- 
paign, many  voters  may  be  adopting  a  "wait- 
and-see"  attitude  regarding  McGovern's 
stance  on  key  Issues.  This  Is  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  one  Democrat  In  every  three 
ciirrently  withholds  support  from  McGovern. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  major 
parties  can  better  deal  with  whatever  prob- 
lem Is  uppermost  In  the  mind  of  the  voter 
has  provided  a  sensitive  barometer  of  voting 
behavior,  particularly  In  surveys  taken  short- 
ly before  an  election. 

Although  Mr.  Nixon's  lead  over  his  Demo- 
cratic rival  today  Is  closely  comparable  to  his 
lead  over  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey  In  July, 
1968 — If  the  WaUace  vote  Is  taken  Into  ac- 
coimt — the  present  pattern  of  voter  concerns 
Is  strikingly  different  from  that  recorded 
four  years  ago.  In  July  1968  the  GOP  held  the 
edge  62  to  48  percent,  as  the  party  voters 
thought  could  better  deal  with  the  problem 
of  greatest  importance. 

In  a  mid-August  survey  In  1968,  the  OOP 
lead  had  stretched  to  66  to  44  percent.  The 
margin  narrowed  to  53  to  47  percent  Just  be- 
fore the  election,  anticipating  the  close  divi- 
sion of  the  vote. 

The  Vietnam  War  and  economic  problems 
are  running  about  even  as  the  top  concern 
of  the  American  people  at  this  time.  Twenty- 
five  percent  name  the  war  and  23  percent 
name  the  high  cost  of  living. 
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In  contrast,  at  a  comparable  point  In  the 
1998  campaign,  the  Vietnam  War  was  named 
by  62  percent  of  voters — twice  the  proportion 
who  name  the  war  today. 

The  foUowlng  tables  show  the  top  four 
problems  named  today,  compared  with  the 
top  four  In  1968: 

[In  percent] 
July  1972: 

Vietnam  war M 

High  cost  of  living 23 

Crime/lawlessness  10 

Drug  use  and  abuse ... — .— —      8 

Others  named 87 

No  opinion * 

>1M 

1  Total  exceeds  100  percent  since  some  per- 
sons named  more  than  one  problem. 

[In  percent] 
July  1988: 

Vietnam  war «» 

Crime/lawlessness  29 

Race  Relations 18 

High  cost  of  living • 

Others  named -  1* 

No  opinion —  1 

>116 

1  Total  exceeds  100  percent  since  some  per- 
sons named  more  than  one  problem. 

The  latest  findings  are  based  on  In-person 
Interviews  with  1,627  adults  Interviewed  In 
more  than  300  sclentlflcaUy  selected  localities 
across  the  nation  during  the  period  Jiily 
14-16. 

This  question  was  asked  first:  "What  do 
you  think  is  the  moat  important  problem 
facing  thii  country  today?" 

All  persons  who  named  a  problem  were 
then  asked:  "Which  political  party  do  you 
think  can  do  a  better  job  of  handling  the 
problem  you  have  just  mentioned — the  Re- 
publican  Party  or  the  Democratic  Party?" 

Party  Best  Handle  Top  Problems? 

[In  percent] 

July  1972: 

Democratic    "4 

Republican    28 

No  dlflerence/no  opinion 88 

Total  - 100 

[In  percent] 
July  1968: 

Democratic    27 

Republican    31 

No  difference/no  opinion 42 

Total  — -  100 

When  the  views  of  those  who  said  "no  dif- 
ference" and  those  who  expressed  no  opinion 
are  divided  equally  between  the  two  par- 
ties the  results  are  as  follows: 

[In  percent] 
July  1972: 

Denwjcratlc     »»3 

Republican    *7 

Total  100 

[In  percent] 
July  1968: 

Democratic    4«» 

Republican    52 

Total   100 


NIXON  WIDENS  LEAD 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speiker,  all  of 
us  who  have  been  in  politict  never  rely 
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entirely  upon  polls.  We  realize  that  the 
sands  can  shift  quite  rapidly.  However,  I 
think  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  in- 
terested in  two  recent  polls.  One  of  Au- 
gust 9  in  the  Pennsylvania  Enquirer  by 
Louis  Harris  which  shows  the  President 
leading  McGovern  57  percent  to  34  per- 
cent— and  leading' in  every  region  of  the 
anited  States. 

The  second  article  of  July  17  In  the 
Washington  Post  shows  that  Nixon  is 
ahead  of  McGovern  on  15  of  16  key 
Issues.  I  believe  that  both  of  these  polls 
are  significant  at  this  point  in  history 
and  my  colleagues  will  want  to  recognize 
them. 

The  material  follows: 

Nixon  Widens  Lead  In  Poll  Following  the 
Eagleton  Affair 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Eagleton  affair. 
Sen.  George  McGovern  has  slipped  even  fur- 
ther behind  In  his  race  against  President 
Nixon  and  now  trails  by  23  points,  57-34  per- 
cent. Early  In  July,  the  Mr.  Nixon  lead  over 
McGovern  stood  at  55-35  percent.  20  points 
ahead. 

The  latest  trial  heat  was  taken  on  Aug.  2 
and  3.  among  a  cross  section  of  1,630  likely 
voters  Interviewed  In  person.  They  were 
asked: 

"In  the  election  this  November  for  Presi- 
dent It  will  be  between  Richard  Nixon  for 
the  Republicans  and  Sen.  George  McGovern 
for  the  Democrats.  If  you  had  to  choose 
right  now,  whom  would  you  vote  for — Nixon 
the  Republican  or  McGovern  the  Demo- 
crat?" 

This  latest  poll  reflected  the  full  Impact 
of  the  episode  In  which  McGovern  had  to 
drop  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton  as  his  running 
mate.  The  South  Dakotan  Is  now  running 
more  behind  the  President  than  at  any  time 
since  last  March,  when  McGovern  was  much 
leas  known.  At  that  time  Mr.  NUon  led 
by  59  to  32. 

This  current  poll  was  before  the  addition 
of  Sargent  Shrlver  to  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Of  particular  significance  in  this  latest 
survey  Is  that  President  Nixon  leads  by  a 
substantial  margin  In  every  region  of  the 
country.  Is  ahead  of  McGovern  In  the  big 
cities,  the  under-30  vote,  both  men  and  wom- 
en, union  members.  Independent  and  Catho- 
lic voters.  The  union.  Catholic  and  the  big 
city  votes  have  been  traditional  Democratic 
strongholds  In  national  Presidential  elec- 
tions. 

McGovern  has  dropped  from  his  strongest 
showing  back  in  May  when  he  trailed  by  only 
7  points,  41  percent  to  48,  chiefly  among 
voters  In  the  East,  in  the  big  cities,  the  sub- 
urbs, the  30-49  age  group,  those  with  in- 
comes of  $15,000  and  over,  union  members. 
Independent  voters  and  Catholics. 

In  addition,  of  course.  President  Nixon  has 
scored  heavily  on  his  peace  missions  to  Pe- 
king and  Moscow,  Improvement  in  the  econ- 
omy and  the  public's  belief  that  he  Inspires 
more  confidence  personally.  The  vote  which 
would  have  gone  to  Gov.  George  Wallace  on 
a  third-party  line  now  divides  better  than 
two-to-one  for  Mr.  Nixon. 

The  irony  of  McOovem's  showing  over  the 
last  two  months.  Including  the  period  in 
which  he  was  nominated  by  bis  party  In 
Miami  Beach,  Is  that  he  has  lost  much 
ground  among  both  the  pivotal  groups  mak- 
ing up  the  old  Democratic  coalition  and 
those  which  are  forming  up  to  constitute 
the  new  politics. 

The  Democratic  nominee  has  slipped 
heavily  among  union  members,  big  city  vot- 
ers and  Catholics,  who  provided  the  margin 
of  victory  for  Democrats  from  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  In  1932  to  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
1960. 
The  South  Dakotan  has  also  lost  ground 
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heavily  among  the  newer  and  most  rapidly 
growing  parts  of  the  electorate:  the  better 
educated,  suburban  residents,  younger  vot- 
ers, high  Income  groups  and.  most  of  all, 
among  the  growing  Independent  segment.  In 
his  drive  to  the  nomination,  these  groups 
were  the  very  backbone  of  McGovern  support. 
These  latter  groups  tend  to  agree  most 
with  McGovern  stands  on  cuts  In  defense 
spending,  Vietnam,  easing  penalties  for  use 
of  marijuana,  amnesty  for  those  who  left  the 
country  to  avoid  the  draft  and  stiff  tax  re- 
form directed  against  the  rich  and  corpora- 
tions. 

McGOVERN    WAY     BACK     IN      EVERY     REGION 
|ln  percent] 
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Nixon       McGovern       Not  sure 


Nationwide 57 

By  region: 

East 58 

Mid*esl 53 

South... 68 

West 5b 

By  size  of  re-.idence: 

Cities 50 

Surburbs 57 

Towns 62 

Rural 62 

By  age: 

18to29 53 

30to49 58 

50  and  over 59 

By  income: 

Under  $5.000 52 

J5,000  to  $9,999 .  55 

$10,000  to  $14,999 58 

$15,000  and  over 65 

Union  members 49 

By  party: 

Republican 87 

Democratic... 38 

Independent 60 

By  religion: 

White  Protestant 68 

Catholic 55 
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7 
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13 

39 

9 

35 

10 
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11 

30 

5 

40 

11 

10 

3 

53 

9 

25 

15 

24 

8 

23 
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The  Uakbis  Suxvet:  Nixon  Ahead  of  Rival 

ON  15  OF   16  Ket  Issues 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

At  the  outset  of  the  campaign  for  the 
White  House,  President  Nixon  holds  a  wide 
lead  on  the  Issues  over  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent. Sen.  George  McGovern.  In  a  special 
test  pitting  the  two  men  head-to-head,  the 
American  people  told  the  Harris  Survey  they 
tended  to  agree  with  Mr.  Nixon  on  15  out  oT 
16  key  Issues. 

However,  In  two  areas,  cuts  in  defense 
spending  and  tax  reform  aimed  at  corpora- 
tions and  higher  income  brackets,  Sen.  Mc- 
Govern draws  close  to  even  with  Mr.  Nixon 
or  finishes  ahead.  It  must  be  added  that  one 
of  the  singular  marks  of  1972  has  been  that 
voters  appear  to  be  unusually  prone  to  re- 
spond to  pointed  Issues — taxes,  welfare  and 
busing — ^rather  than  the  more  traditional 
broad  economic  and  foreign  policy  questions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  key  issue  areas  in 
which  President  Nixon  now  holds  a  substan- 
tial lead: 

By  62  per  cent  to  33  per  cent,  a  majority 
feels  it  finds  itself  "personally  In  agreement" 
more  with  Mr.  Nlxon  than  Sen.  McGovern  on 
the  key  question  of  "ending  VS.  involvement 
In  Vietnam." 

By  47  per  cent  to  24  per  cent,  most  Ameri- 
cans say  they  feel  more  in  agreement  with 
President  Nixon  than  Sen.  McGovern  on  the 
question  of  "checking  rises  in  the  cost  of 
living." 

By  49  per  cent  to  23  per  cent,  voters  believe 
their  own  position  Is  closer  to  President 
Nixon's  on  "busing  children  to  school  to 
achieve  racial  balance." 

By  35  per  cent  to  34  per  cent,  a  slim 
plurality  feels  itself  more  in  agreement  with 
Sen.  McGovern  than  Mr.  Nlxon  on  "putting 
in  tax  reform  to  make  higher  Income  people 
and  corporations  pay  higher  taxes." 

By  38  per  cent  to  37  per  cent,  another  1 
per  cent  plurality  holds  the  view  that  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  rather  than  the  South  Dakota 


senator  more  nearly  represents  their  views  on 
"cutting  down  on  defense  spending." 

On  the  eve  of  the  Democratic  convention, 
from  July  IS,  the  Harris  Survey  polled  a 
cross-section  of  1901  households  across  the 
nation  and  asked  this  question : 

Now  let  me  ask  you  whom  you  feel  you 
personally  would  more  agree  with  on  the 
question  of  (read  list)  ...  President  Nlxon 
or  Senator  McGovern? 

(In  percent) 


Nixon      McGovern      Not  sure 


Ending  U.S.  involvement  in 

Vietnam 52  33  15 

Busing  children  to  achieve 

racial  balance.. 49  23  2J 

Checking  rises  in  cost  of 

living 47  M  29 

Reducing  crime  restoring 

lawandorder. 47  23  3| 

Curbing  drug  abuse 46  22  32 

Keeping  taxes  and  spending 

underconfrol 44  29  27 

Finding  solution  to  welfare 

problem 43  2g  29 

Curbing  air  and  water 

pollution 42  25  33 

Helping  the  poor 40  32  21 

Giving  amnesty  to  those  who 

left  country  to  avoid  draft..         40  25  36 

What  penalties  to  hand  out 

for  use  of  marijuana 38  23  39 

Cutting  down  on  defense 

spending 38  37  25 

Giving  aid  to  parochial  and 

private  schools 37  211  43 

Covering  everyone  with 

national  health  insurance..         35  26  39 

Tax  reform  to  make  higher 

income  people  and 

corporations  pay  more 

taxes 34  35  31 

All. wing  legalized  abortions..         32  21  47 


A  DEDICATED  SERVANT 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
have  been  deeply  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Emanuel  Ridgell,  who  dedicated  nearly 
40  years  of  his  life  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Joining  the  Architect's  staff  when  he 
was  20  years  old,  Manny  Ridgell  worked 
his  way  through  the  ranks  to  become 
House  Buildings  Superintendent,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  filled  with  dignity  and 
effectiveness. 

I  recall  a  most  plesisant  couple  of 
hours  several  months  ago  when  Manny 
and  George  White,  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  visited  in  my  oflSce.  I  was  almost 
spellbound  listening  to  Manny  recall  the 
history  of  the  House  Office  Buildings  as 
he  witnessed  it  through  the  years.  He  re- 
called the  construction  of  the  Longworth 
Building,  the  many  months  of  planning 
that  went  into  the  Raybum  Building,  and 
his  personal  campaign  to  secure  proper 
lighting  in  the  various  offices.  He  was 
almost  a  walking  history  book,  and  his 
depth  of  feeling  and  involvement  with 
his  job  emanated  from  his  person. 

In  these  troubled  times  when  values 
and  job  dedication  often  seem  to  be  in  a 
flux,  it  is  reassuring  to  have  dedicated 
individuals  like  Manny  Ridgell  as  part  of 
the  congressional  family.  His  death 
leaves  a  void,  but  his  deeds  leave  us  with 
inspiration  to  press  forward  with  a  re- 
newed spirit  to  follow  his  example  of 
loyalty  and  excellence. 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  modularity— 
the  ability  to  use  many  different  sensor/ 
guidance  systems  on  various  free-fall, 
glide,  or  self-propelled  munitions  on  a 
freely  interchangeable  basis — Is  the  cen- 
ter of  present  Air  Force  research  and 
development  efforts  in  the  armament 
field.  Boosted  by  the  recent,  rapid  growth 
in  sensor  technology,  ranging  from  heat- 
seeking  infrared— IR^to  laser  designa- 
tors, electro-optics,  and  solid-State 
radar,  modularity  shows  the  promise  of 
revolutionary  advance  in  the  accuracy 
of  weapons  delivery,  coupled  with  the 
ability  to  stand  off  at  great  distances 
from  heavily  defended  targets.  This  im- 
portant program  which  is  under  develop- 
ment at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida 
is  discussed  in  detail  by  Mr.  Edgar  Ul- 
samer,  senior  editor  of  the  informative 
and  important  Air  Force  magazine  in  the 
August  1972  issue  of  that  magazine.  I 
submit  it  for  publication  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Thk  "Pltable"  Smart  Bomb — Adding 

Another  Dimension  to  Airpoweb 

(By  Edgar  Ulsamer) 

That  elementary  tool  of  aerial  warfare — 
the  bomb — in  Its  progress  from  the  unguided, 
free-fall  or  "dumb"  bomb  to  the  guided  or 
"smart"  bomb,  is  taking  another  Important 
step  forward. 

The  latest  advance,  now  under  develop- 
ment by  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command's 
Armament  Development  and  Test  Center 
(ADTC)  at  Eglin  AFB,  Fla.,  is  a  guided  glide 
bomb.  Its  design  Is  simple,  its  reliability  high, 
its  cost  low,  and  its  effectiveness  enormous. 
By  adding  cUp-on  wings  and  aerodynamic 
controls,  a  conventional  bomb  can  be  trans- 
formed Into  a  "flyable"  standoff  weapon  when 
released  by  a  high-flying  aircraft,  according 
to  Col.  E.  M.  Munyon,  ADTC's  Director  of 
Development  Plans. 

Research  Indicates  that  bomb  designs  of 
Improved  aerodynamic  efficiency  could  attain 
greater  range.  Range  could  be  extended  even 
further  by  vising  a  solid -propellant  charge  at 
the  expense  of  warhead  weights. 

A  highly  significant  feature  of  the  guided 
glide  bomb  Is  the  fact  that  it  can  accom- 
modate "all  guidance  systems  in  the  Inven- 
tory of  the  Air  Force,"  Col.  B.  K.  Pattln, 
Commander  of  the  Air  Force  Armament 
Laboratory  at  ADTC  told  Air  Force  Magazine. 
As  a  result,  it  can  be  given  day,  night  or  all- 
weather  capabilities,  depending  on  the  type 
of  seeker  "module"  employed.  In  addition. 
Colonel  Munyon  said,  the  glide  bomb  can 
be  equipped  with  a  TV  data  link  that  dis- 
plays on  a  screen  In  the  cockpit  of  the 
launching  aircraft  exactly  what  the  nooe 
camera  of  the  weapon  sees;  the  pilot  then 
guides  the  bomb  to  the  target  by  remote  con- 
trol. 

Under  certain  conditions.  It  may  be  prefer- 
able to  provide  the  bomb  with  automatic 
guidance  to  the  target  using  electro-i^tlcal 
(EO)  techniques  slmUar  to  those  already  in 
use  on  the  Maverick  air-to-ground  mlssUe. 
The  EO  system  locks  on  and  centers  Its  aim 
on  the  optical  contrast  presented  by  the 
target. 

Either  conflguratlon,  Colonel  Munyon  be- 
lieves, can  be  produced  and  fielded  "for  less 
than  »50,000."  Given  the  high  accuracy  and 
lethality  of  guided  glide  bombs,  this  is  quite 
a  bargain.  "The  glide  bomb,"  he  said,  "is  one 
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of  the  greatest  things  that  has  happened  [to 
the  effectiveness  of  air  strikes)  In  a  long 
time.  The  big,  dumb  bomb  has  gotten  smart, 
has  grown  wings,  and  can  stand  off,  with 
the  pUot  flying  It  all  the  way  to  a  bull's-eye 
much  like  an  RPV  [remotely  pUoted  vehicle] . 
Meanwhile,  the  pilot  and  his  aircraft  remain 
safely  outside  the  terminal  defense  perimeter. 
"One  tactical  mission  for  which  the  glide 
bomb  seems  eminently  qualified  is  antlship- 
plng,  because  it  Is  evident  that  we  can  fly 
a  2,000-pound  bomb  right  down  the  stack  of 
a  hostile  naval  vessel  from  a  standoff  posi- 
tion." 

ADTC'S    MODTTLAB   WEAPONS   CONCEPT 

The  idea  of  meeting  many  different  mis- 
sion requirements  through  modularity  rather 
than  a  large  number  of  Individual,  single- 
purpose  or  "unitary"  munitions,  each  of 
which  can  perform  only  a  single  task,  is  not 
confined  to  the  glide  bomb.  ADTC  is  also 
engaged  In  a  project  known  as  the  Mod\ilar 
V7eapons  Concept.  The  key  modules,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Partln,  are  the  warheads,  fuz- 
ing, seekers,  and  the  aerodynamic  compo- 
nents, which  may  or  may  not  carry  a  pro- 
pulsion system. 

The  project  is  currently  in  advance  devel- 
opment. This  includes  some  feaslbUlty  dem- 
onstrations at  the  systems  as  well  as  the 
component  level.  Initial  resialts  are  promis- 
ing and  Indicate  that  modvQarlty  will  pro- 
vide unprecedented  flexlbUity.  A  plausible 
"modular  famUy,"  Colonel  Partln  believes, 
might  consist  of  five  seeker  modules,  five 
warhead  modules,  and  two  aerodynamic  con- 
figurations, all  freely  Interchangeable,  to 
provide  a  total  of  fifty  different  strike  capa- 
bUltles. 

It  is  likely  that  such  combinations  could 
be  developed,  produced,  and  supported  at  a 
cost  lower  than  what  the  Air  Force  would 
pay  for  the  capability  of  comparable  "uni- 
tary" systems. 

"The  present  proliferation  of  unitary  weap»- 
ons  does  not  provide  the  needed  strike  fiexi- 
blllty.  To  get  the  needed  night  and  all- 
weather  capabUlty  by  traditional  means 
would  further  aggravate  munition  prolifera- 
tion." In  addition.  Colonel  Partln  said,  the 
present  approach  shortchanges  the  tactical 
forces  in  "operational  deficiencies  and  lim- 
itations— and  there  are  many — and  often 
keeps  us  from  applying  new  technologies. 
This  is  so  because  an  advance  In  a  given 
area  such  as  guidance,  has  meant  that  a 
completely  new  weapon  would  be  developed 
and  produced."  Under  the  modular  ap- 
proach, of  course,  only  a  new  guidance 
module  Is  needed. 

Many  present  shortcomings  in  munitions 
stem  from  the  fact  "that  we  have  not  had 
the  flexibility  of  guidance  and  warhead  op- 
tions, and  it  is  Impossible  [because  of  eco- 
nomics and  logistics)  to  get  the  needed  op- 
erational flexibility  from  Independent  unitary 
weapons.  There  is  no  universal  nonnuclear 
warhead.  Some  warheads  are  highly  effec- 
tive against  some  kind  of  targets  but  not 
against  others.  At  the  same  time,  the  war- 
head that  Is  effective  against  a  specific  type 
of  target  must  be  coupled  with  a  speciflc 
guidance  system,  because  guidance  systems 
directly  relate  to  target  detection,  recogni- 
tion, and  acquisition  as  weU  as  the  accuracy 
of  weapons  delivery.  Often  these  two  [war- 
head and  guidance  system)  dont  match." 
Colonel  Partln  stressed.  The  modular  sys- 
tem wUl  make  practical  a  wider  range  of 
target  acquisition  means  coupled  with  the 
most  effective  warhead  and  the  moet  appro- 
priate method  of  weapons  delivery  for  » 
given  application. 

The  Idea  of  modularity  of  munition*  de- 
sign Is  not  new.  and  its  benefits  have  heen 
understood  for  some  time,  but  technological 
limitations  have  restricted  past  efforts  to 
narrow  standardization  programs.  Recent  ad- 
vances in  seekers  offer  new  capabllltlea  that 
make  modularity  attractive  and  potentially 
cost -effective. 
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In  addition  to  the  pervasive  effect  of  guid- 
ance on  weapons  effectiveness,  another  fac- 
tor causes  the  Air  Force  to  concentrate  major 
initial  efforts  on  gxUdance  modules.  It  ap- 
pears practical  to  establish  a  standardized 
link,  a  so-called  "permissive  interface"  be- 
tween the  seeker  module  and  the  weapon  it- 
self. The  proper  design  of  these  "Interfaces" 
constitutes  the  most  critical  element  of  the 
Air  Force's  modular  weapons  program,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Partln. 

By  way  of  example,  he  cited  recent  ef- 
forts to  mate  a  standard  Air  Force-developed 
guidance  kit  with  a  standard  USAP  inven- 
tory Item,  the  Rockeye  cluster  warhead  de- 
veloped by  the  US  Navy.  The  Air  Force  had 
to  perform  nineteen  different  modlflcation 
tasks,  all  costly  and  time-consuming,  to 
make  the  two  components  compatible.  "If  we 
had  standard  modules,  we  could  have  screwed 
the  guidance  kit  right  Into  the  warhead," 
Colonel  Partln  pointed  out. 

No  binding  decision  has  been  made  as  yet 
on  where  final  assembly  of  modular  weapona 
should  take  place.  The  tentative  preference 
is  to  assemble  "all-up  rounds"  at  the  depot 
level  but  give  the  field  commander  the  op- 
tion to  assemble  some  weapons  to  achieve 
Increased  flexibility.  Colonel  Partln  said.  The 
latter  option  yields  an  automatic  fringe 
benefit.  If  one  module  type,  such  as  the 
guidance  package,  goes  bad  in  the  field,  it 
will  be  quite  easy  to  replace  It  on  the  spot. 
The  alternative  would  be  to  ship  the  entire 
weapon  back  to  the  depot. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  tasks  of  the 
modular  weapons  program,  according  to 
Colonel  Munyon,  Is  to  create  a  new  family  of 
warheads  that  can  serve  as  "dumb  bombs, 
smart  bombs,  or  warheads  for  missiles."  Air 
Force  studies  are  trying  to  determine 
whether   \hls   is    possible. 

HARD    STRTJCTUKES    MtTNITIONS     (HSM> 

A  current  ADTC  program  of  critical  ImpOT- 
tance  to  the  modular  weapons  concept,  and 
which  is  likely  to  be  combined  with  It,  Is  the 
Hard  Structures  Munitions  Program.  Sched- 
uled to  reach  engineering  development  status 
in  the  near  future.  HSM  Is  baslcaUy  a  new 
warhead  technology  that  can  be  expected  to 
give  the  Air  Force  "the  capability  to  attack 
Very  hard  targets,  an  option  we  don't  have  at 
present  with  conventional  weapons."  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Partln. 

He  explained  the  problem  in  terms  of 
simple  physics:  "To  release  energy  into  a 
hard  target,  you  have  to  get  the  warhead  In- 
side. This  Is  quite  difficult.  Point  two  Is,  of 
course,  the  requirement  to  provide  the  war- 
head with  the  greateet  specified  energy  con- 
tent possible,  which  Is  released  foUowlng 
penetration. 

"In  the  past,  we  have  gotten  around  the 
problem  by  building  weapons  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  any  target.  During  World  War 
n,  for  instance,  we  developed  a  25,000-pound 
bomb.  But  this  sort  of  free-fall  weapon  is 
neither  operationally  effective  nor  economi- 
cal. We  must  be  able  to  do  the  Job  agalnat 
hard  targets  through  precision  attack.  There 
Is  every  Indication  that  our  HSM  program 
VTlll  enable  us  to  do  Just  that,"  Colonel  Partln 
said. 

SITFEKSONIC   DKJVIRT 

The  HSM  program  and  the  modular  weap- 
ons effort  are  tangible  evidence  of  the  Air 
Force's  recognition  that  Its  strike  effective- 
ness is  largely  dependent  on  how  good  the 
available  muntlons  are.  "We  believe  that 
there  Is  a  vast  potential  for  radical  Improve- 
ments of  our  strike  effectiveness  or,  expressed 
In  another  way,  'doUar-coet-per-target-de- 
stroyed,'  through  relatively  small  investments 
in  armament  R&D,"  Colonel  Partln  empha- 
sized. 

Several  efforts  are  under  way  at  ADTC  to 
explore  this  potential.  One  involves  improved 
aerodynamics  for  cluato'  weapons,  i.e.,  con- 
tainers that  are  opened  at  a  certain  point  In 
their  trajectory  and  discharge  large  numbers 
of  Individual  bomblets.  At  proeent,  this  pfoc- 
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ess,  Colonel  Partln  pointed  out,  Is  not  ac- 
curate enough.  It  appears  feasible  to  double 
the  effectiveness  of  such  weapons  through 
Improved  system  design,  he  said.  The  degree 
of  error  involved  in  the  separation  of  we^ons 
la  greatly  affected  by  delivery  speed — the 
higher  the  speed,  the  greater  the  aerody- 
namic "perturbation"  and  the  lower  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  bomb.  Colonel  Partln  pointed 
out.  However  effective,  some  modes  of  attack 
are  rather  Independent  of  delivery  speed. 

Some  deflclenclea  in  the  delivery  of  free- 
falling,  ungulded  munitions  cannot  be  com- 
pletely corrected  by  redesigning  the  ord- 
nance, but  require  improvements  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  carrier  aircraft  as  well  as  the  ord- 
nance carriage  (pods).  Irregularities  in  the 
airflow  around  an  aircraft  can  have  marked 
effect  on  accuracy.  Minor  irregularities  in  the 
manufacturing  of  free-fall  weapons  also  can 
seriously  Impair  accuracy  at  high  speed. 

These  considerations  become  basic  as  the 
Air  Force  moves  toward  supersonic  delivery  of 
weapons  to  improve  survivability  of  aircraft 
and  crews  in  sophisticated  air-defense  en- 
vironments. While  some  air  tacticians  still 
consider  supersonic  delivery  a  controversial 
subject,  there  is  little  cause  to  question  the 
benefits  derived  if  accuracy  can  be  attained. 
New  guidance  options  and  novel  delivery 
techniques  "show  definite  promise  that  we 
can  shift  to  supersonic  weapons  carriage  and 
delivery.  We  are  already  delivering  some 
munitions  supersonlcally.  This  won't  be  true 
for  all  missions,  but  in  many  Instances  we 
should  be  able  to  do  this  without  degrading 
accuracy,"  Colonel  Partin  said. 

FTTEL  Aix  MxrNrnoNS 
TTnder  study  since  the  early  19508,  a  tech- 
nique to  boost  the  effectiveness  of  conven- 
tional munitions  Is  now  moving  toward  gen- 
eral operational  use  due  to  B&D  and  tests 
conducted  at  ADTC.  Known  as  Fuel  Air 
Munitions,  this  approach  can  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  non-nuclear  warheads.  For 
example,  these  munitions  can  cope  with 
targets  no  other  warheads  can  because,  as 
Colonel  Partln  explained,  "they  can  look 
around  corners,  something  that  fragmenta- 
tion weapons  can't  do."  The  basic  principle 
underlying  Fuel  Air  Munitions  is  that  they 
create  a  cloud  of  fuel  mixed  with  air  around 
the  target.  The  mixture  is  detonated  rather 
than  burned.  The  result  is  similar  to  what 
happens  when  a  propane  tank  truck  acci- 
dentally explodes.  Whole  city  blocks  are 
leveled.  Some  mine  explosions  have  the  same 
kind  of  effect. 

To  date,  the  main  problem  of  Fuel  Air 
Munitions  has  been  "their  inherent  groes- 
llmltatlon  in  delivery  tactics.  Because  they 
must  be  retarded — in  terms  of  speed — by  a 
drogue  chute,  these  munitions  give  a  very 
slow  closing  rate  with  the  target.  We  are 
now  working  on  a  warhead  that  can  be  de- 
livered at  high  speed  and  that  can  impact  on 
the  target  equally  rapidly  and  with  good  ac- 
curacy. The  effort  fits  in  weU  with  our  Mod- 
ular Weapons  Program."  Colonel  Paxtln  told 
Ai>  Foacz  Magazine. 

Fuel  Air  Munitions  are  highly  effective 
against  all  blast-sensitive  targets,  but  less 
effective  against  hard  structuJee.  (Two  Fuel 
Air  Munitions — CBU-65.  developed  by  the 
U8  Navy,  and  ELV-76,  developed  by  the  Air 
Force — are  currently  In  the  Inventory  and 
have  been  used  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  suffer 
from  these  problems  of  slow  Impact  speed 
and  limited  accuracy.) 

mw  MISSILES 

Evidence  garnered  from  recent  hostilities  in 
the  Middle  East  and  In  Vietnam  bolls  down 
"to  serviceability  and  survivability,  culminat- 
ing in  the  ability  to  stay  outside  the  enemy's 
air  defenses  and  yet  hit  his  targets  precisely 
and  effectively,"  according  to  Colonel  Mun- 
yon.  One  key  element  Is  the  missile.  But  be- 
cause stand-off  distances  and  the  need  for  ac- 
curacy both  keep  increasing,  future  tactical 
air-to-ground  missiles  will  require  mldcourse 
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guidance  and  direct  tie-ins  with  reconnais- 
sance operations. 

What's  needed  Is  "a  common  grid — used  by 
the  recce  as  well  as  the  strike  force — so  the 
missile  can  navigate  to  the  target  location 
that  has  been  reported  by  reconnaissance. 
This  becomes  more  and  more  important  as 
we  have  to  cope  with  more  and  more  mobile 
targets,  including  many  which  will  be  hard- 
ened. Such  targets  require  a  high  order  of  ac- 
curacy, something  that  on  the  basis  of  our 
present  studies  can  only  be  obtained  through 
mid-course  guidance,  in  concert  with  near 
real-time  coordination  with  recce,"  Colonel 
Munyon  said. 

A  number  of  new  missile  systems  have  po- 
tential in  the  years  ahead,  according  to 
Colonel  Munyon.  These  Include  aircraft  in- 
tercept missiles,  SAM  intercept  missile,  an 
advanced  tactical  standoff  missile,  and  a 
memory-aided  antl-radlatlon  missile.  The  lat- 
ter is  meant  to  cope  with  the  enemy's  in- 
termittent use  of  his  surface-to-air  (SAM) 
missile  site  radars  to  guide  a  SAM  after  it 
has  been  launched  or  to  track  a  target  prior 
to  launch. 

A  multimode  seeker.  Colonel  Munyon  ex- 
plained. Is  another  long-term  objective  of 
ADTC  research  and  seeks  to  equip  one  missile 
with  two  or  more  seekers  to  Increase  its 
flexibility  and  effectiveness.  "We  might 
couple,  for  instance,  radar  and  infrared 
guidance.  The  missile  would  use  radar  for 
target  acquisition  from  great  distances  and 
then,  when  it  gets  close,  shUt  to  IR,"  he 
said. 

In  its  missile  work,  as  In  all  its  other  R&D 
programs,  ADTC,  the  "business  end  of  the 
Air  Force,"  places  a  premium  on  broad  flexi- 
bility of  Its  products  in  order  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness  and  scope  of  tactical  alrpower  in 
the  years  ahead. 
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CONGRESSMAN  DANIELS  HAILS 
WEST  HUDSON  KIWANLfySTS  ON 
HALF  CENTURY  OP  SERVICE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 


OF  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  this  House  that 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  most  useful 
organizations  in  West  Hudson  County. 
N.J.,  is  observing  its  50th  anniversary  on 
August  16,  1972.  The  Kiwanis  Club  of 
West  Hudson  has  long  done  yeoman  'work 
in  the  area  of  civic  concern  and  I  would 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the 
Kiwanians  of  West  Hudson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional was  founded  on  January  21,  1915, 
and  now  Includes  over  4,000  clubs  and  a 
membership  of  over  a  quarter  million 
business  and  professional  men  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  ' 

The  present  oflBcial  name  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  present  constitution 
and  bylaws  were  adopted  in  1924,  2 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  West 
Hudson  Club.  Thus  West  Hudson  is  one 
of  the  pioneer  clubs  of  both  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  West  Hudson  Kiwan- 
ians have  made  so  many  contributions 
to  the  betterment  of  life  in  their  com- 
munity that  there  is  neither  time  nor 
space  to  list  thjm  all.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  West  Hudson  is  infinitely  better 
for  the  time  and  efifort  that  these  dedi- 


cated men  have  put  forth  on  so  many 
occasions. 

As  the  West  Hudson  Kiwanians  begin 
their  second  half  century  of  service,  I 
wish  them  every  success  ad  multos 
annos. 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME  TO  INCREASE 
HOME  HEATING  OIL  IMPORTS  TO 
AVERT  A  SERIOUS  SHORTAGE 
THIS  WINTER 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  beginning 
some  months  ago,  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land House  delegation  urged  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee  to  raise  the  level  of 
imports  of  No.  2  home  heating  oil  from 
the  present  level  of  45,000  to  100,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  We  did  so  on  the  basis  of 
clear  evidence  that  there  is  a  serious  risk 
of  a  shortage  this  coming  winter. 

There  is  much  clearer  evidence  today 
that  the  threat  of  a  serious  shortage  is 
very  real,  /ts  I  indicated  in  a  letter  I  sent 
to  Chairman  George  Lincoln  of  the  Oil 
PoUcy  Committee  last  week,  a  copy  of 
which  is  appended  to  this  statement,  the 
time  has  come  to  take  the  action  neces- 
sary to  avert  this  shortage.  The  New  Eng- 
land heating  season  begins  in  late  Sep- 
tember. Plans  must  be  made  now  to  se- 
cure needed  supplies.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  northeast  to  join  me  in 
getting  this  message  across  loud  and 
clear. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  10. 1972. 
Hon.  George  A.  Lincoln, 
Chairman,  Oil  Policy  Committee,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  General  Lincoln:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  grave  concern  over  the  continuing 
delay  In  reaching  a  decision  on  the  request  of 
the  New  England  Congressional  Delegation 
for  an  increase  in  No  2  fuel  oil  imports.  As 
you  know,  several  months  ago  the  Delega- 
tion urgently  requested  that  the  level  of  Im- 
p>orts  under  the  current  program  for  inde- 
pendent deepwater  terminal  operators  on  the 
east  coast  (District  I)  be  raised  from  45,000 
to  100,000  barrels  per  day. 

No  action  has  been  taken  and  the  time  la 
growing  short. 

As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  the  New 
England  heating  season  begins  In  late  Sep- 
tember. We  must  have  a  decision  before  that 
date  so  that  our  fuel  oil  dealers  and  importers 
can  plan  effectively  and  intelligently  for  the 
delivery  of  oil  during  the  coldest  months  of 
winter — January  through  March. 

I  am  deeply  worried  about  home  heating 
oil  supplies  in  the  coming  winter.  Unless  the 
Federal  Government  acts  soon  to  raise  the 
level  of  imports,  we  could  well  experience  a 
shortage  in  New  England.  Several  recent  de- 
velopments underscore  my  concern: 

The  current  shortage  of  gasoline  which  in- 
dicates that  domestic  refining  capacity  may 
not  be  sufficient  to  meet  demand  for  both 
gasoline  and  distillate  oil. 

The  lower  than  normal  build-up  of  stocks 
of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  East  coast  stocks  are  more 
than  25  percent  below  last  year.  If  this  lag 
continues  much  longer.  It  may  be  impossible 
to  build  up  stocks  to  a  safe  level  before  the 
onset  of  cold  weather. 

The  sharply  increasing  demand  for  No.  2 
fuel  oU  for  both  heating  and  non-heatlng 
purposes. 
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The  current  attempt  by  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  convince  the  Price  Commission  that 
without  a  price  increase  in  No.  2  fuel  oil 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  the  product  next 
winter. 

Incidentally.  I  am  pleased  by  the  action 
of  Chairman  Grayson  and  the  Commission  In 
firmly  maintaining  the  position  that  no  such 
requests  wUl  be  entertained  without  public 
hearings.  The  unwillingness  of  the  majors  to 
undergo  this  process  of  publicly  defending 
their  position,  I  suggest,  exposes  this  trans- 
parent scare  tactic  for  what  it  is.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  the  OU 
Policy  Committee  to  acknowledge  that  an 
increase  in  No.  2  fuel  oU  Imports  Into  District 
I  is  the  only  way  to  assure  the  adequacy 
of  supplies. 

More  than  55  percent  of  the  nation  s  No.  2 
fuel  oil  is  consumed  In  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  nearly 
70  percent  on  the  east  coast.  The  supply 
crisis  will  obviously  be  felt  most  acutely  in 
the  Northeastern  states.  That  is  why  for 
the  past  seVeral  months  we  In  New  England 
have  been  asking  for  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  level  of  No.  3  fuel  imports  to  assure 
that  no  homes,  hospitals,  apartments  or 
schools  grow  cold. 

If  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  delays  much 
further  on  our  request,  there  will  be  severe 
repercussions  next  January  and  February, 
during  the  depths  of  winter.  Unfortunately, 
by  then  It  will  be  too  late. 

We  trtist  that,  as  in  the  past,  the  Oil  Pol- 
icy Committee  wUl  act  promptly  and  effec- 
tively to  head  off  the  supply  crisis  which  is 
building. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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Health  Association.  Her  previous  work 
had  Included  service  in  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
at  Yale  School  of  Medicine. 

I  was  glad  to  learn,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
even  in  retirement  Arm  Switzer  will  be 
maintaining  an  active  schedule  of  con- 
sulting both  on  Federal  and  on  Connecti- 
cut State  programs  aimed  at  helping  re- 
tarded children.  If  ever  two  people  gave 
of  themselves  generously  and  without 
thought  of  personal  gain  to  a  cause,  those 
would  be  Ann  Switzer  and  her  late  sis- 
ter, Mary,  former  administrator  of  the 
social  and  rehabilitation  service. 

I  salute  Ann  Switzer  and  the  work  she 
has  accomplished  in  the  Connecticut  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Children,  and 
wish  her  many  additional  productive 
years  in  carrying  out  her  life  work  "in 
retirement." 
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America  Is  Bunker  HUl  and  Valley  Forge 
and  the  BUI  of  Bights.  America  Is  Gettysburg, 
Second  Inaugual  and  Atlantic  Charter.  Amer- 
ica Is  the  covered  wagon,  the  pioneering  spirit 
and  trl«imph»nt  confidence  in  unending  hu- 
man progress.  America  Is  the  human  deal, 
the  square  deal  and  the  sharing  of  the  things 
which  we  have  with  those  In  need.  America 
is  tolerance  and  goodwill  and  cooperation 
between  men  of  all  races  and  creeds. 

For  these  we  labor  and  bleed  and  live — 
for  dedication  to  country,  for  the  dignity  of 
man,  for  the  glory  of  God.  Amen. 


A  MOVING  PRAYER  GIVEN  BY  RABBI 
SWIRSKY  AT  DEMOCRATIC  NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 


ANN  SWITZER,  LEADER  IN  SOCIAI* 
SERVICES,  RETIRES 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
12,  at  6:25  a.m.,  those  weary  delegates 
and  spectators  still  In  their  seats  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  were 
treated  to  a  moving  and  patriotic  bene- 
diction delivered  by  Dr.  Shmaryahu  T. 
Swirsky,  rabbi  of  the  Beth  Jacob  Con- 
gregation and  professor  of  oriental  his- 
tory at  Miami-Dade  Junior  College.  Dr. 
— «,.-  .,    oiiimaA  Swirsky,  the  only  rabbi  who  is  a  full- 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO        -*  time  professor  at  the  community  coUege, 

was  also  the  only  rabbi  to  appear  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  His 
prayer  has  received  nothing  but  praise 
by  those  people  who  were  able  to  hear 
it,  and  I  now  insert  it  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  for  all 
who  read  this  Record: 


OF  CONNECnCTTr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  name 
Ann  Switzer  has  been  synonymous  with 
concern  for  retarded  children  for  the  10 
years  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  An- 
nouncement of  her  pending  retirement 
this  December  will  leave  a  large  gap  in 
Connecticut  and  in  the  hearts  of  retarded 
children  and  their  parents  throughout 
that  State. 

As  executive  director  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
Inc.,  during  these  10  years.  Miss  Switzer 
has  presided  over  the  development  of  an 
effective  organization,  the  growth  of  nu- 
merous State  and  federally  supported 
programs  for  retarded  children,  and  the 
provision  of  more  effective  services  by 
this  voluntary  agency  to  the  children  who 
are  in  such  need  of  care. 

My  own  experience  in  finding  appro- 
priations for  prograips  in  rehabilitation 
and  developmental  disabilities  has 
brought  me  into  contact  with  many  peo- 
ple in  those  fields,  and  all  think  highly  of 
the  work  Ann  Switzer  has  done  in  my 
ovm  State. 

The  kind  of  dedication  Ann  Switzer  has 
given  to  retarded  children,  however,  is 
only  the  latest  chapter  in  a  life  given  to 
service  to  others.  Prom  1953  to  1958,  for 
excunple,  she  served  as  associate  director 
of  the   Connecticut   Tuberculosis   and 
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Prayeb  by  Rabbi  Dr.  Shmabyahtt  T.  Swirsky 
God  of  the  measureless  infinity,  creator  of 
man  and  his  conscience,  unto  Thee  we  lift 
our  voices  and  hearts  in  a  fervent  prayer 
for  peace  and  unity  and  concord. 

We  are  met  here,  Americans  of  every  faith 
and  creed,  as  representatives  to  the  stirring 
Democratic  National  Convention  to  strength- 
en our  ramparts  in  the  face  of  divlsiveness 
and  establish  amity  and  harmony  among 
our  people. 

The  Democratic  Party,  through  platform 
and  commitment,  is  ded'Mted  to  turn  every 
ghetto  sigh  into  a  psalm  of  hope,  to  trans- 
form the  futUlty  of  despair  into  a  rainbow 
of  assurance,  to  transmute  the  folly  of  alien- 
ation into  a  rhapsody  of  solicitude,  to  trans- 
late che  fatal  fires  of  enmity  into  torches  of 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  is 
met  to  re-dedicate  each  of  us  to  the  greatest 
idea  in  the  world,  namely,  America!  It  la 
an  idea,  an  enkindling  idea,  an  historic,  rev- 
olutionary Idea.  Men  have  spoken  of  the 
American  dream.  It  la  a  dream.  It  Is  a  vision 
of  something  new  and  splrituaUy  majestic. 
It  has  a  meaning.  It  Is  more  than  land,  re- 
sources and  pc^ulaUon.  Those  who  founded 
this  republic  spoke  of  self-evident  truths, 
fundamental  ideas  touching  freedom,  equal- 
ity and  the  sanctity  of  the  human  personal- 
ity. 


TEAMSTERS  PENSION  FUND  AND 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the  July  issue  of  Overdrive  contained  an 

article  in  two  parts,  entitled  "Central 

States  Pension  Fund."  The  first  of  two 

parts.  "Bankroll  for  the  Mafia,"  follows: 

Central  States  Pension  Fund — 

Bankroll  for  the  Mafia 

(By  Jim  DrinkhaU) 

When  confronted  with  the  facts,  the  aver- 
age Teamsters  Union  member  wlU  admit  that 
the  officials  of  his  Union  have  lied  to  him, 
failed  to  represent  him,  and  have  stolen 
heartUy  from  the  Union  treasury.  But  even 
after  admitting  this,  he  has  fallen  back  on 
one  final  justification  for  supporting  the 
Teamsters  Union:  the  Pension  Fund.  "Yes,' 
he  wUl  say,  "they  haven't  given  me  much, 
and  they've  made  a  personal  fortune  with 
Union  money,  but  that  doesnt  bother  me; 
I'm  stUl  going  to  get  my  pension." 

Ask  a  Teamster  if  he  knows  someone  who 
is  receiving  a  pension.  Chances  are,  he  won't 
know  anyone.  But  ask  him  U  he  knows  some- 
one who  applied  for  his  pension  and  was  re- 
fused. The  chances  here  are  that  he  knows 
one,  if  not  many,  who  are  in  that  category. 

In  1962 — ten  years  ago — Murray  Latimer, 
a  consultant  to  the  Western  States  Pension 
Fund,  estimated  that  only  32 '"c  of  aU  work- 
ers covered  under  the  Central  States.  South- 
east and  Southwest  Areas  Pension  Fund 
would  ever  receive  a  pension;  STr  would  re- 
ceive a  small  lump-sum  In  disabUlty  pay- 
ment; and  60%,  many  with  long  years  of 
Teamsters  service  would  get  absolutely  noth- 
ing at  all.  To  aU  those  hopefuls  who  are 
sweating  and  bleeding,  dreaming  of  that  day 
when  their  toU  wUl  have  earned  them  that 
pension,  32%  sounds  both  dismal  and  fright- 
ening. But  that  was  10  years  ago.  What  can 
we  say  of  Latimer's  predictions  today? 

ONLY   9   PERCENT  RECEIVING  PENSIONS 

The  last  available  figures  on  the  number 
Of  eligible  members  covered  under  the  Cen- 
tral States  Pension  Fund  (1970)  show  366.340 
on  whoee  behalf  employers  are  paying  $13 
per  week  into  the  Fund.  The  number  of  work- 
ers receiving  pensions  (no  matter  how 
small)  is  34.731.  LaUmer's  predictions  of  only 
32%  receiving  pensions,  therefore.  Is  wrong; 
only  9%  are  currently  receiving  pensions  I 
Included  in  this  totol.  of  course,  are  thoee 
workers  who  have  been  receiving  pensions 
for  16  years.  There  are  no  statlsUcs  avaU- 
able  to  show  how  many  workers  were  due  to 
rec^ve  pensions  in  1970,  and  how  many 
actually  did. 

Truckers  may  be  cvulous,  to  say  the  least, 
as  to  how  It  is  that  so  few  members  ever 
receive  any  kind  of  pension.  Simple  mathe- 
matics mav  heighten  their  Interert  even 
more:  in  1972.  employer  contributions  to  the 
Central  States  Pension  Fund  wlU  bring  In 
»250  mllUon.  Next  year.  It  wUl  be  very  cloee  to 
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•270  mUllon.  Right  now,  $5  mUllon  p«r  we^ 
Ifl  flowing  Into  the  Fund's  bank  accoiint.  So 
the  question  the  membership  Justifiably  aaka 
la:  Just  where  the  hell  is  the  money  going? 

OVERDRIVE  has  addreessed  itself  to  that 
question  over  the  last  several  years,  but 
e«pectally  within  the  past  year.  During  tlia 
last  several  months,  OVERDRIVE  has  con- 
ducted an  intensive  Investigation  (which  is 
stUl  continuing)  Into  the  Central  States  Pen- 
sion Fund  and  Its  operation.  This  full-scale 
probe  has  Involved  countless  hours,  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  has  Included  trips  to 
virtually  every  state  In  the  union,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Canada.  The  results? 

ItAmPVlATtHa  THE  FUNS 

The  conclusion  we  have  come  to  Is  that 
the  Central  States  Pension  Fund  was  con- 
ceived for,  and  has  been  operated  by  the 
officials  of  the  Teamsters  Union  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  regulated  trucking  industry 
(through  the  employer  trustees  who  sup- 
posedly assist  In  the  administration  of  the 
Fund)  recklessly,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
members  of  the  Teamsters  Union.  In  the 
process,  the  Fund  has  become  the  bankroll 
of  the  Mafla,  and  others  In  thp  twilight  zone 
of  organized  crime.  Either  consciously, 
through  moral  bankruptcy  or  stupidity,  those 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  welfare 
of  the  membership  have  manipulated  the 
Fund  for  everyone's  benefit  (assuming  there 
was  a  profit  In  It  for  them)  except  those  for 
whom  the  Fund  was  created:  the  member- 
ship. 

Before  going  Into  the  details  which  led  to 
these  conclusions,  some  comments  are  in 
order  which  apply  to  this  article,  the  one 
which  foUows  on  Central  States  loans  In 
Michigan,  as  well  as  those  future  articles  on 
Fund  loans. 

NO   RECOBOS    AVAILABLE 

The  first  problem  in  attempting  to  dis- 
cover what  the  Fund  has  done  Is  that  there 
are  no  records  readily  available.  The  Fund. 
as  many  readers  know,  makes  no  disclosure 
to  the  membership.  The  only  public  source 
on  the  Fund's  finances  Is  the  annual  report 
It  Is  supposed  to  file  with  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  value  of  this  document  U 
minimal  for  three  reasons.  First,  what  In- 
formation it  contains  is  considerably  out- 
dated (for  example,  the  financial  statement 
for  1970  was  filed  in  July,  1971);  Second,  the 
figures  it  contains  are  extremely  vague  and 
almost  meaningless,  unless  one  can  attempt 
to  verify  it  against  original  records;  Third 
the  information  the  law  requires  to  be  dis- 
closed is  so  meager  that  the  most  expert 
accountant  could  not  tell  how  the  fund  Is 
really  being  administered.  The  figures  pre- 
sented are  so  much  within  the  uncontrolled 
discretion  of  the  fund  accountants  and  the 
accounting  system  so  crude,  as  to  "defy  the 
most  talented  financial  analyst  to  learn  the 
real  goings-on.  Fortunately,  Overdrive  has 
been  able  to  check  the  facts  to  some  degree 

Through  a  variety  of  sources,  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  some  of  the  internal  records 
of  the  Central  States  Pension  Fund.  What 
these  have  indicated  is  that  the  Fund's 
Labor  Department  reports  are  misleading  at 
best;  fraudulent  at  worst.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  it  should  be  noted,  never  at- 
tempu  to  verUy  what  is  contained  In  these 
reports;   it  merely  fllea  them. 

Although  it  would  naturally  be  assiuned 
that  the  records  of  the  Pension  Fund  would 
be  kept  in  their  office  In  Chicago,  we  dis- 
covered that  this  was  not  true.  Some  are 
kept  there,  but  others  are  kept  in  the  Fund  a 
bank,  American  National  in  Chicago,  and  stUl 
other  documents  are  scattered  in  lawyers- 
offices  here  and  there. 

Adding  to  the  confusion  is  the  Incredibly 
•loppy  method  by  which  the  Fund  refers 
to  loans.  At  times,  a  borrower  U  referred  to 
by  bis  corporation,  other  times  by  the  name 
of  the  project  the  money  is  to  be  used  for. 
and  in  stlU  other  InsUnces  by  the  person's 
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name.  Misspelling  of  these  names  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  throughout  these  docu- 
ments. 

PUBLIC  BECOROS  SBED  LITTLK  LIGHT 

In  theory,  the  Fund  is  supposed  to  keep 
transcripts  of  the  trustees'  meetings  at 
which  loans  are  discussed  and  approved. 
From  what  we  have  seen  on  these,  they  shed 
little  on  what  happened.  What  appears  to 
have  been  frequently  done  is  that  the  de- 
cision to  approve  a  loan  was  made  ahead  of 
time,  so  that  the  transcript  of  the  meeting 
only  shows  the  formal  decision,  with- 
out any  discussion.  When  there  was 
any  significant  discussion  during  a  meet- 
ing, the  trustees  simply  went  "off  the 
record."  meaning  that  their  discussion  was 
not  recorded.  It  has  also  been  learned  that 
multi-million  dollar  loans  were  actually  ap- 
proved by  phone  conversations.  And  It  has 
also  been  discovered  that  the  recordings  of 
these  conversations  have  been  ordered  de- 
stroyed 

From  reviewing  numerous  documents  of 
trustees'  meetings,  it  appears  that  most 
trustees  know  little  about  the  decisions 
which  are  being  made;  particularly  if  the 
loan  Is  going  sour.  In  fact,  several  of  the 
employer  trustees  actually  have  no  idea  as 
to  what  loans  are  bad.  nor  do  they  have  any 
knowledge  as  to  the  total  of  defaulted  loans. 

TRUSTEES  MEEELT  "YES"  MEN 

Hoffa,  until  he  went  to  prison,  ruled  the 
Board  of  Trustees  with  an  iron  hand,  and 
any  decisions  made  on  loans  and  loan  pro- 
cedures were  at  his  instigation,  or.  at  the 
very  least,  approved  by  him.  The  onlv  person 
that  anyone  can  ever  remember  opposing 
Hoffa  was  the  late  Ben  Miller,  former  di- 
rector of  labor  relations  for  the  American 
Trucking  Associations.  Miller  was  so  un- 
yielding toward  Hoffa's  arbitrary  policies  dur- 
ing  the  formation  of  the  Pension  Fund  in 
1955  that  Hoffa  refused  to  ever  speak  with 

.^ifvf^*^'  °'"  ^'*°  ^^  ^fi  tbe  same  room 

with  him.  MUler's  opposition  was  the  only 

serious   one    ever   made,   and    after   several 

years,  the  employer  trustees  became  merely 

I*^„^*°'  approving  whatever  Hoffa  vant- 

^n,,!?"  **  ".°^*  "^  ^  P'"*^''^'  they  con- 
tinued   to    follow    his    orders,    passed    on 

through  Allen  Dorfman.  the  convicted  swin- 

t^I  rL  Jf  *?**  °®**  ™°^t  powerful  influence 
over  the  Fund. 

There  have  been  numerous  estimates  about 
how  much  money  the  Central  States  Pen- 
sion Fund  should  have.  Most  of  these  figures 

^Y^J*J^  ^*'*  ^^"^  *'*««<*  "PO"!  information 
which  the  Fund  itself  has  wanted  to  supply 
The  amounts  vary,  but  they  fall  within  the 
•600-WOO  million  range.  Inside  information 
obtained  by  Overdrive,  though,  places  the 
actual  amount  of  money  that  has  gone  into 
the  Fund  at  approximately  |1.4  billion! 

In  records  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Fund  claims  that  it  has  $671  mll- 
Uon  Invested  In  real  estate.  That  figure  is  In 
sharp  contrast  to  the  $820  million  In  real 
estate  loans  and  mortgages  cited  on  internal 
records  of  the  Fund. 

The  $671  mUllon  Just  referred  to  U  listed  as 
"assets"  on  the  Pension  Fund  records  But 
the  real  records  of  the  Fund  show  quite  a  dif- 
ferent picture. 

THaTT    PEBCXNT    OF    FUND    LOANS    DELINQUENT 

Fully  30%  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Fund 
are  delinquent.  This,  however.  Isn't  shown 
on  the  Department  of  Labor  reports  The 
entire  amount  due— whether  it  Is  hopelessly 
behind  in  payments  or  not — is  listed  as  "as- 
sets." In  a  number  of  cases,  a  company  goes 
bankrupt,  yet  the  "balance  due"  for  that  loan 
is  carried  on  the  book£  as  an  "asset."  Beverly 
Ridge  Estates  In  Los  Angeles  is  an  example 
A  total  of  $11,880,325  was  loaned  on  that 
property.  In  early  1969,  Beverly  Ridge  filed 
bankruptcy,  having  hardly  paid  anything 
back  on  the  loan.  Even  after  bankruptcy  was 
filed,  an  additional  $310,000  was  poiored  into 
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Beverly  Ridge.  Today,  four  men  connected 
with  Beverly  Ridge  are  under  Indictment  on 
various  fraud  charges,  and  the  Fund  carries 
the  $13,216,922  due  on  the  loan  as  simply  a 
"loan  balance." 

Beverly  Ridge  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
King's  Castle,  a  gambling  casino  near  Lake 
Tahoe,  Nevada,  borrowed  $9,700,000  from  the 
Pension  Fund  In  1969.  Within  two  years,  it 
was  bankrupt.  Yet.  the  total  amotmt  due 
from  King's  Castle — now  $10.251,000 — Is  car- 
ried on  the  Fund's  books  as  "balaiu^  due." 
including  $419,000  in  interest. 

An  outfit  called  Investors  Service,  Inc., 
received  two  Fund  loans  In  December.  1970. 
One  was  for  $1,500,000;  the  other  for  $660,- 
000.  Today,  the  original  amounts  are  still 
due.  Prom  the  information  obtained,  we 
have  been  able  to  determine  that  the  ar- 
rangements with  Investors  was  that  they 
only  repay  interest  on  the  loan  for  an  un- 
specified period  (this  is  a  typical  Fund  re- 
payment method ) .  However,  they  were  even 
delinquent  with  that.  And.  the  interest  Is 
so  low  that  it  would  be  unprofltable  for  any 
lender:  on  the  $1.5  million,  the  Interest  is 
4.5%;  on  the  $650,000,  it  is  2.7%. 

1962 — BORROW   SI. 5   MILLION — 1972 — OWE 
$1.5    MILLION 

The  Seville  Hotel  in  Miami  Beach  Is  an 
even  more  flagrant  example  of  this  practice. 
According  to  Fund  records,  the  Seville  bor- 
rowed $1,500,000  ill  September,  1962.  Yet 
now — more  than  10  years  later — the  original 
amount  is  still  due.  Not  one  penny  has  been 
paid  on  the  principal ! 

What  effect  does  the  trustees'  actions  in 
making  various  loans  have  on  the  average 
member  of  the  Teamsters  Union?  For  those 
truckers  who  have  never  operated  a  perision 
fund,  a  few  words  are  in  order. 

First,  one  should  never  forget  that  the 
benefits  which  are  supposed  to  be  paid  belong 
rightfully  to  the  members.  Instead  of  wage 
Increases,  the  leaders  of  the  IBT  bargained 
for  pension  benefits.  It  must  be  determined 
whether  the  employer  contributions  (nofl 
$13  per  week;  $14  next  year),  plus  income, 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  pension  obligations. 
This  is  done  by  the  use  of  an  actuary.  An 
actuary  is  a  person  who  calculates  whether, 
if  people  live  out  their  normal  span,  and,  if 
the  Fund  earns  a  certain  income,  there  will 
be  a  certain  amount  of  money  on  hand  when 
it  is  needed  to  pay  f>ensionB.  These  are  big 
"ifs,"  called  assumptions,  and  they  are  basic 
to  the  success  of  the  plan.  Because  if  the  as- 
sumptions are  too  optimistic,  there  will  not  be 
enough  money  on  hand  to  pay  the  pension. 

ANOTHER    DORFMAN    CRONT    AT    THE    FUND 

The  actuary  for  the  Fund  is  Ail.  Kimis  & 
Company.  They  have  been  the  actuaries  for 
the  Fund  since  it  began.  Max  Kunls  was  first 
appointed  by  Hoffa  In  1956,  his  main  quali- 
fication being  that  he  worked  for  Allen 
Dorfman's  Union  Casualty  Insurance 
Agency. 

In  Kunls'  latest  actuarial  report  for  the 
Fund,  he  "assumes'  that  the  Fund  will  earn 
money  at  the  rate  of  4.6%  per  year.  Consider- 
ing that  the  annual  inflation  rate  often 
exceeds  this  figure,  one  might  suppose  that 
the  hard-working  fund  Trustees  might 
manage  to  have  the  investments  they've 
made  stay  even  with  inflation,  at  least.  To 
explain  what  we  mean  by  this:  if  you  col- 
lected 4.5%  Income  on  funds  you  i»ested 
during  the  year  when  money  lnflated^4.6%, 
you  would  stay  exactly  even,  making  nothing 
and  losing  nothing. 

There  should  be  a  standard  of  comparison. 
How  much  Income  should  the  shrewd,  very- 
well-paid  executives  of  the  Fund  be  able  to 
earn  on  these  Investments?  Well,  some  of 
the  better  mutual  fund  managers  were  able, 
during  the  19608,  to  earn  the  rate  of  as  much 
as  60%  per  year  by  investing  in  listed  stocks. 
Since  the  19SOs,  some  have  consistently 
earned  30  % . 
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How  did  the  Trustees  of  the  Fund  do  with 
your  money?  We  don't  know — yet — the  full 
details,  because  the  Information  they  release 
Is  insufficient.  But,  taking  Just  wbat  they 
admit,  it  looks  pretty  dismal. 

HOW  TO  DROP  $12  MUXIONl 

Looking  at  their  latest  annual  report  filed 
with  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  note  that 
your  Trustees  dropped  almost  $12  million  of 
your  money  In  unsuccessful  investments,  in 
the  following  manner: 

Loss  on  the  sale  of  U.8.  Bonds — $203,000. 

Loss  on  the  sale  of  preferred  stock — 
$482,000. 

Loss  on  the  sale  of  real  estate  Invest- 
ments— $7,280,000. 

Loss  on  the  sale  of  common  stocks — 
$164,000. 

Loss  on  the  sale  of  other  bonds — $3,650,000. 

Also,  because  the  Fund  Investments  are 
"carried  at  cost"  (examples  are  Beverly  Ridge 
and  King's  Castle,  mentioned  above) ,  losses 
never  have  to  be  shown  because  they  never 
have  been  "realized"  by  a  sale. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  "ifs"  upon  which 
the  entire  validity  of  the  plan  rests.  Your 
Tnistees  started  the  year,  they  say,  with 
almost  $718  million  of  your  money.  Now,  per- 
haps everyone  would  be  happy  if  the  Income 
ran  to  6%  per  year  (dismal  though  this  per- 
formance shoiUd  be  considered  in  a  year 
when  money  depreciated  at  this  rate  or  bet- 
ter) .  Five  per  cent  of  $718  million  is  $36  mil- 
lion. But  your  Trustees  managed  to  make, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

they    claim,    some    $22    million,    which    is 
slightly  more  than  3%. 

"EXPENSES" 

Also  worth  noting  are  some  of  the  "ex- 
penses" the  Fund  had  In  1970:  "administra- 
tive expenses":  $2,256,514.  Included  in  this  is 
$808,509  for  salaries.  No  breakdown  for  sal- 
aries is  given,  though.  "Other  disbursements" 
cost  $1,778,987.  Wbat  these  are,  of  course.  Is 
anyone's  guess. 

Of  course.  If  you  make  enough  assump- 
tions, there  is  never  any  need  to  worry — imtU 
you  try  to  collect  your  pension  and  discover 
that  the  money  isn't  there.  Maybe  one  of  tbe 
assumptions  the  actuary  is  making  Is  that 
the  Trustees  are  going  to  get  smarter  or 
somewhat  more  honest.  If  so.  it  may  well  be 
one  of  the  most  reckless  assumptions  made 
In  the  last  100  years. 

Another  assumption  Kunls  may  be  making 
is  that  a  great  many  Teamster  members  may 
be  divested  of  their  pension  rights  by  losing 
their  eligibility,  reducing  the  claimants 
against  the  Fund  to  a  pitiful  few.  This  latter 
assumption  may  be  an  excellent  one.  It  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  Findings  and  Decla- 
ration of  Policy  of  Senate  Bill  S.  3598.  (1972) , 
which  recites  that : 

1.  Pension  assets  represent  the  largest  fund 
of  virtually  unregulated  assets  In  the  United 
States. 

2.  That  Federal  authority  over  them  is 
fragmented  and  Ineffective. 

3.  That  working  men  are  not  realizing 
their  pension  benefits. 
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CHXATIMO  THX   IfXMBXRSHIP   FOB   FUN   AND 
FBOFIT 

Officials  of  the  Teamsters  Union  are  the 
acknowledged  masters  In  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  eligible  men  for  pensions.  They  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  this  through  the 
dedicated  and  enthusiastic  use  of  the  Reci- 
procity Trick.  The  details  of  this  practice  are 
thoroughly  and  clearly  spelled  out  under  Rule 
236  in  the  IBT's  Union  Officials  Guide  to 
Bribery.  Kickbaclss  and  Corruption  (1969  edi- 
tion, revised)  imder  the  Cheatlng-the-Mem- 
berahip-Por-Pun-and-Profit  Section. 

Here  is  an  example  taken  from  that  Man- 
tial  (aee  page  1266)  which  Illustrates  the 
point:  A  few  years  back,  Saindy  O'Brien  then- 
President  of  Chicago's  Local  710,  decided  he 
needed  more  dues  money.  An  arrangement 
was  made  whereby  200  members  of  Local  961 
In  Denver  were  transferred  to  710.  When  the 
men  who  had  been  transferred  began  to  re- 
tire, they  discovered  that  710  wouldn't  honor 
their  years  of  service  in  961,  thereby  making 
them  ineligible  for  a  pension.  This  Is  a  sure- 
fire method  of  having  additional  sums  In  the 
Fund  to  play  with,  as  many  persons  can 
surely  testify  about. 

Viewing  the  Central  States  Pension  Fund 
overall,  it  appears  that  your  Congress,  in  set- 
ting up  the  disclosure  requirements  for  the 
Teamsters,  also  Indulged  in  an  assumption — 
the  assumption  that  the  Funds  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  honorable  men. 

It  Is  painfully  obvious  bow  reckless  tb»t 
assumption  was: 


Date(s) 
loaned 


Total 
borrowed 


Still  owes 


A.C.E.  Freight,  Akron, Ohio 1964  $1,665,000.00  $1,272,575.17 

Widing  Transportation,  Portland, Oreg 1%7  1,600,000.00  881.705.48 

Schwerman  Trucking,  Milwaukee,  Wis 1970  1,771.883.87  1,650.852.20 

Long  Transportation,  Detroit,  Mich 1970  554,000.00  538.669.78 

Jupiter  Corp.,  Chicago,  III.  (parent  company  of 

Kenosha  Auto  Transport) 1962-72  25,179,468.37  23,269.864.81 

Ja»-Bee  Corp.,  Trenton,  N.J.  (parent  company  of 

Shein's  Express  and  Eastern  Freightways) 1961  490.000.00  285,423.09 

Peoples  Outfitting,  Detroit,  Mich 1963  500.000.00  354,522.87 

Eazor  Express,  PitUburgh,  Pa 1959  264,000.00  0) 

Gateway  Transportation,  La  Crosse,  Wis 1958  800.000.00  (i) 

Valley  Steel  Products,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1963-67  12,330,000.00  6.860,458.44 

Total 45,154,352.24  35,114.071.84 


Date<s) 
loaned 


Total 
borrowed 


Still  OWM 


Joint  Council  56,  Kansas  City.  Jflo 1966-67  $1,200,000.00  $1,265,966.43 

Local945  Clifton  N.J    . 1968  875,000.00  579,349.78 

Local  386;  Modesto,  Calif 1968  358.000.00  239.277.61 

Local  676  Camden.  N.J 1965  125,000.00  85,785.13 

Local  795  Wichita,  Kans.;.:::::: 1969  115.000.00  101.39?.|1 

Local  512,  Jacksonville,  Fla 1962  lOgOOO.OO  5f'I?i-?f 

Local  190,  Billings,  Mont 1963  38.000.00  25,913.13 

ToUl 2,811,000.00  2,354,412.97 


)  Paid  back. 

A  SOIiUnON  PSOPOSZD 

Wbat  can  you  do  about  this  giant,  multi- 
million  dollar  swindle?  

Read  next  month's  OVERDRIVE,  wherein 
we  propose  an  act  that,  if  it  becomes  law, 
could  force  the  Pension  Fund  to  be  admin- 
istered by  honest  ofDcials. 

We  are  sure,  that,  somewhere  vrithln  the 
giant  Teamsters  Union,  there  must  be  acme 
honest  officials. 

But  the  act  we  are  proposing  would  guar- 
antee this,  and  would,  once  and  for  all — 
perhaps — give  tbe  Pension  Fund  to  the 
people  it  belongs  to  .  .  .  the  members  them- 
selves, the  over-tbe-roewi  drivers,  tbe  dock- 
workers,  the  yard  jockeys  .  .  .  those  poor 
forgotten  men  who  have  helped,  partly 
through  apathy,  to  make  dozens  of  crooks 
rich,  and  hundreds  of  swindlers  already 
rich,  virtually  immune  from  Justice 


ute  to  the  significant  cultural  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Puei*to  Rican  commu- 
nity to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  Simday,  the  celebration  will  cul- 
minate in  the  Puerto  Rican  Folklore  Fi- 
esta in  Central  Park.  The  fiesta  strives 
to  bring  all  New  Yorkers  closer  to  the 
traditions  of  Puerto  Rican  culture,  In- 
cluding art,  music,  poetry,  and  drama. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  thanks  to  our 
Puerto  Rican  brothers  and  sisters  for 
their  tremendous  efforts  to  make  the 
United  States  a  place  of  brotherhood  and 
common  development. 


genocide  on  over  1.757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


THE  JEWISH  VOTE  IS  MORE  THAN 
ISRAEL 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


PUERTO  RICAN  FOLKLORE  FIESTA 
WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
Puerto  Rican  Folklore  Fiesta  Week  in 
New  York  City,  a  time  when  we  pay  trib- 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  10,  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?  "  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
own  congressional  district  I  have  never 
noted  that  Jewish  voters  were  any  differ- 
ent from  other  voters.  I  happen  to  come 
from  the  great  middle  part  of  America 
where  the  Jewish  people  are  a  part  of  the 
backbone  of  the  community.  They  are 
welcomed  at  every  level  of  society.  They 
are  leaders  in  every  philanthropic  and 
commimity  endeavor. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  Strang* 
that  Jewish  voters  in  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago and  some  other  metropolitan  areas 
get  identified  with  a  particular  party. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  what  would  happen  to  the  JewlA 
vote  this  year.  I  doubt  if  in  my  congrea- 
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sional  district  there  will  be  two  percent 
of  the  Jewish  voters  changing  from  the 
traditional  American  voter.  The  follow- 
ing articles  by  Joseph  Kraft  and  Oeri 
Joseph  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  10,  1972  are  Indeed  interesting 
articles  and  though  not  at  all  applicable 
to  my  own  particular  rural  area,  it  does 
reveal  a  lot  about  why  posslby  Jewish 
voters  are  changing  allegiances  In  the 
more  metropolitan  areas.  As  Joseph 
Kraft  so  well  put  it,  "It  says  that  Jews 
are  behaving  more  and  more  like  other 
American  voters,"  and  with  good  reason. 
Two  articles  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  August  10,  1972  by  Joseph  Kraft  and 
Gerl  Joseph  follow: 

The  Jewish  Voters 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 
Oeorge  McOovern's  long  quest  for  a  run- 
ning-mate yielded  one  truly  historic  devel- 
opment. The  vice  presidential  nomination, 
and  with  It  the  chance  to  be  President  was 
for  the  nrst  time  offered  to  a  Jew— Abraham 
Riblcoff  of  Connecticut. 

That  move,  far  from  exciting  a  storm  of 
antl-semltlsm,  went  practically  unnoticed 
Which  means  that,  despite  the  emphasis  on 
Israel,  Jews  are  being  steadily  Integrated 
Into  the  American  system  as  one  more 
minority  group  subject  to  the  push  and  puU 
of  many  conflicting  Interests. 

The  offer  to  Sen.  Riblcoff  was  actuaUy 
made  three  times.  First  on  Jvme  18,  as  he 
campaigned  for  Sen.  McOovern  in  the  New 
York  primary:  next  during  the  Democratic 
convention  In  Miami;  finally.  In  the  recent 
route  of  canvassing  between  the  resignation 
of  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton  and  the  designation 
of  Sargent  Shrlver  as  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Vice  President. 

On  the  second  and  third  occasions,  the 
offer  may  have  been  a  perfunctory  charade 
played  out  for  the  Jewish  vote  In  the  assur- 
ance Sen.  Riblcoff  would  decline.  But  if  he 
had  accepted  at  any  time,  he  almost  certainly 
would  have  been  the  nominee.  Moreover 
the  first  offer  was  In  dead  earnest. 

Sen.  McGovern  himself  told  staff  aides  that 
he  wanted  Sen.  Riblcoff  as  one  more  expres- 
sion of  open  politics.  McGovem  asserted  that 
widening  of  participation  had  been  notably 
enhanced  by  the  election  of  the  first  Catholic 
president.  He  said  a  Jewish  nominee  would 
be  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction. 

Pat  Cadell.  the  McCtovern  pollster,  had 
done  opinion  soundings  on  Riblcoff.  The 
Connecticut  senator  was  named  in  polls 
along  with  other  vice  presidential  posslbUi- 
ties  such  as  Sen.  Adlal  Stevenson  of  nilnols 
and  Sen.  John  Tunney  of  California. 

In  these  tests  of  what  Cadell  calls  "na- 
tionally unknown-  Democrats,  Riblcoff  ran 
just  a  point  or  two  behind  the  others.  Cadell 
thinks  the  slightly  poorer  showing  may  re- 
flect the  fact  that  Riblcoff  comes  from  a  rel- 
atively small  state.  He  thinks  It  may  also 
express  a  whiff  of  prejudice. 

The  slight  impact  of  prejudice  was  also 
reflected  by  Rlblcoff's  support  within  the  Mc- 
Oovern camp.  His  main  backers,  including 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  were  from  the  urban- 
ized East  Coast.  But  one  of  his  most  enthu- 
siastic supporters  was  William  Dougherty, 
the  lieutenant  governor  of  rural,  protestant 
South  Dakota. 

The  reason  Riblcoff  was  attractive  to  the 
McOovern  camp,  of  course,  had  to  do  with 
His  presumed  appeal  to  the  large  Jewish 
population  In  two  states  that  are  absolute 
musts  for  the  Democratic  candidate — New 
York  and  California.  According  to  one  theory, 
McOovern  needs  to  take  upwards  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  Jewish  vote  In  each  of  these 
states  to  win. 

At  present  he  is  running  far  behind  that. 
A  popular  theory  Is  that  Jewish  voters  have 
doubts  about  McOovern  because  they  are  not 
sure  of  his  support  for  Israel.  But  that  sounds 
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much  too  simplistic  to  me;  and  It  Is  not  what 
the  McOovern  camp  believes. 

The  McOovernltes  think  that  Israel  Is  a 
pretext.  They  believe  that  their  big  problem 
grows  out  of  their  association  with  black 
militants  and  the  New  Left.  They  believe 
that  many  Jews,  especially  those  with  In- 
comes in  the  $10,000-«15,000  range,  are  wor- 
ried about  the  impact  of  the  New  Politics  on 
their  Jobs.  In  particular,  those  who  hold  clvU 
service  posts  won  by  merit  are  concerned  that 
they  will  be  forced  out  by  the  demands  of 
blacks  for  assignment  of  Jobs  on  a  quota 
basis. 

In  support  of  his  theory,  there  Is  the  Jew- 
ish behavior  In  the  most  recent  mayoralty 
elections  In  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Los 
Angsles.  In  all  three  elections,  large  numbers 
of  middle-Income  Jews  turned  their  backs  on 
more  liberal  candidates  to  vote  for  candi- 
dates promising  a  no-nonsense  attitude  to- 
ward black  militants. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  Jewish  voters 
are  reconsidering  past  allegiances.  They  are 
subject  to  conflicting  pressures  that  make 
them  Increasingly  selective  In  their  voting 
patterns. 

Sen.  McOovern's  offer  to  Sen.  Riblcoff  was 
designed  to  arrest  Jewish  defection  from  the 
Democratic  ranks.  It  says  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  the  remarkable  lack  of  stir  created 
by  the  offer.  It  says  that  Jews  are  behaving 
more  and  more  like  other  American  voters. 

More      Than      Iskaeu      Issue— McOovern's 
Problem  Wrrn  Jewish  Voters 

(By  Oerl  Joseph)  . 

Sen.  George  McOovern  has  a  Jewish  prob- 
lem. It's  uncertain  where  It  ranks  on  his  ex- 
tensive scale  of  problems,  but  he  must  be 
aware  It's  serious. 

His  supporters  called  a  meeting  of  Jewish 
delegates  during  the  recent  Democratic  na- 
tional convention.  The  purpose  was  to  calm 
fears  about  McOovern's  position  on  Israel. 
But  the  discussion  showed  clearly  that  Israel 
was  not  the  only  concern,  and  the  Miami 
meeting  did  not  dispel  doubts  even  among 
some  McGovern  delegates. 

On  both  coasts  and  In  the  Midwest,  promi- 
nent Jewish  leaders  have  abandoned  the 
Democratic  nominee  and  turned  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The  Importance  of  Jewish  support  Is  not 
based  on  numbers.  There  are  only  six  mU- 
Uon  Jews  in  the  United  States.  But  they  turn 
out  to  vote  In  significant  propertlons,  and 
they  Uve  In  states  McGovern  needs  badly  to 
win.  In  two  states— New  York  and  CaU- 
fornla — their  votes  can  be  crucial. 

Jews  have  cast  as  many  as  80  to  86  per 
cent  of  their  votes  for  Democrats  since  1932 
But  a  OaUup  Poll  on  July  16  showed  Presi- 
dent NUon  getting  increasing  approval  from 
many  formerly  Democratic  voters— Catholics 
manual  workers,  blacks  and  Jews.  Among 
Jews,  support  for  Mr.  Nixon  Jumped  from 
25  per  cent  in  1971  to  37  per  cent  In  1972. 

In  addition,  Jewish  financial  support  has 
been  Invaluable  to  Democratic  candidates. 
National  Democratic  ftmd  raisers  readily  con- 
cede their  reliance  on  "Jewish  money,"  as 
do  many  fund  raisers  for  local  campaigns. 
One  recent  estimate  showed  that  Jews  con- 
tributed 50  per  cent  of  the  total  financial 
support  of  Democratic  candidates  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area. 

The  uneasiness  of  many  Jews  about  the 
South  Dakota  senator  stems  from  several 
sources.  For  one  thing,  they  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  growing  use  of  quotas  In  many 
areas  of  American  life.  Reforms  accepted  by 
the  Democratic  Party  call  for  quotas  for 
women,  young  people  and  blacks,  and  Mc- 
Govern and  his  advisers  are  closely  Identified 
with  these  reforms. 

In  the  past,  quotas  have  been  used  to  keep 
Jews  out  of  universities,  Job^  and  political 
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appointments.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  they 
regard  them  with  acute  suspicion. 

McOovern's  tax  and  welfare-reform  propos- 
als— which  he  says  are  being  revised — also 
trouble  many  Jews,  and  not  only  the  sizable 
number  In  the  upper-Income  brackets.  This 
concern,  which  they  share  with  many  non- 
Jews,  results  In  part  from  a  conviction  that 
McGovem  Is  a  fuzzy  thinker  on  economic 
matters. 

Among  older  Jews,  many  of  whom  are 
poor  and  live  In  the  hearts  of  big  cities,  law 
and  order  Is  a  pressing  concern. 

To  these  concerns  and  some  others  must 
be  added  the  uncertainty  over  McOovern's 
position  on  Israel.  At  the  Miami  meeting. 
Sen.  Abraham  Riblcoff,  a  key  adviser  to  the 
senator,  warned  that  Jews  must  lyt  let  it 
appear  that  "this  election  Is  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Israel  .  .  ." 

But  out  of  a  long  history  of  discrimination 
and  persecution,  most  Jews  hold  fast  to  the 
belief  that  Israel  must  be  strongly  supported. 
Many  have  been  Impressed  with  the  Presi- 
dent's firm — and  unexpected — support. 

There  have  been  complaints  about  one  of 
McOovern's  top  aides,  27-year-old  Rick 
Stearns.  As  a  leader  in  the  National  Student 
Association  In  1967,  he  signed  pro-Arab  ads 
that  appeared  in  several  newspapers.  Steams 
recently  was  put  In  charge  of  McOovern's 
campaign  In  Western  states.  "That's  got  to 
be  a  plenty  stupid  decision,"  one  prominent 
California  politician  said. 

A  close  examination  of  McOovern's  record 
over  the  years  does  not  bear  out  that  he  Is 
anti-Israel.  But  some  statements  In  1970  and 
'71  have  raised  storm  signals.  He  said  the 
United  States  should  sell  Phantom  Jets  to 
Israel,  but  the  Jets  should  not  be  used  over 
Arab  territory.  He  urged  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  most  of  the  Arab  lands  taken  In  the 
Six-Day  War  and  a  XS3H.  military  force  to 
guarantee  peace.  He  suggested  that  Jeru- 
salem become  an  international  city.  On  all 
these  questions,  many  American  Jews  dis- 
agree with  him. 

In  subsequent  remarks,  McOovern  has 
changed  his  stand  on  all  these  points.  Even 
Oolda  Melr  would  find  It  hard  to  take  Issue 
with  him  now.  But  many  Jews  remain  deeply 
distrustful. 

"I  think  It's  a  gut  reaction,"  one  well- 
known  political  commentator  remarked. 
"They  fear  that  McGovern  Is  really  a  pussy- 
cat. That  Is,  he'll  be  very  sympathetic  during 
a  crisis,  he'll  rub  his  hands  and  say  a  prayer. 
And  then  he'll  send  a  field  hospital." 

That  observer — a  non-Jew — added,  "I  think 
Jews  feel  that  McGovem  la  a  pacifist.  He 
comes  out  of  that  part  of  the  country  that 
has  been  strongly  Isolationist,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  a  lot  of  that  attitude  has  been 
absorbed  deep  down  Inside  the  man.  His  low 
defense  profile,  his  antlmllltary  stand  add  to 
that  belief.  So  the  Jewish  attitude  may  well 
be  'Better  the  devU  I  know  than  the  devil 
I  don't  know.' " 

It's  too  early  to  say  whether  the  doubts 
add  up  to  defeat  In  November.  A  task  force 
of  scholars  and  community-relations  experts 
studying  Intergroup  relations  In  America  Is- 
sued a  report  last  month  that  said  Jews 
probably  will  remam  with  the  liberal  camp. 
But  the  task  force,  headed  by  Morris 
Abrams,  former  Brandels  University  presi- 
dent, and  Prof.  Seymour  Llpset  of  Harvard, 
admitted  there  have  been  "serious  erosions" 
In  the  traditionally  liberal  position  of  Jews 
over  the  past  10  years.  Llpset,  recalling  that 
Mr.  Nixon  won  only  15  per  cent  of  the  Jewish 
vote  In  1968,  predicted  he  will  get  30  per  cent 
this  year. 

The  Jersusalem  Post,  In  a  detailed  article, 
summarized  McOovern's  problem:  "Jews  will 
be  the  McGovem  weathervane.  If  he  can  slow 
the  erosion  among  them,  It  will  be  a  sign 
that  he  can  possibly  recapture  other  dis- 
affected Democrats.  If  the  Jewish  'slippage' 
continues,  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  even  the 
strongest  doses  of  the  new  politics  or  the 
youth  vote  can  make  up  for  It." 
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WHO  CARES  ABOUT  THE  OCEAN? 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
moving  out  into  the  ocean.  As  shorelines 
become  crowded,  as  land  resources 
dwindle,  as  transportation  continues 
to  congest,  we  will  be  looking  more  and 
more  to  the  waves  offshore  for  relief. 

Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  what  surely  is  to  come.  Now 
is  the  time  to  build  the  knowledge  that 
will  enable  us  to  use  the  ocean  intelli- 
gently, safely. 

We  know  less  about  the  ocean  than 
we  do  about  the  moon.  Perhaps  because 
it  is  so  near  and  so  common  we  tend 
to  skim  over  it.  Yet  its  life  we  do  know 
Is  fragile,  and  if  we  abuse  our  oceans 
we  all  surely  will  suffer. 

When  we  move  into  the  ocean  we 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  many  mis- 
takes. The  cost  would  be  too  high. 

Some  urgent  efforts  have  begun  to  un- 
ravel the  secrets  of  the  sea.  In  Texas 
much  effort  has  already  begun  to  gather 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  basic  deci- 
sions concerning  the  entrance  to  our 
oceans — the  coastal  zones. 

Because  of  its  coastline  expanse.  Texas 
faces  the  problems  that  face  the  indus- 
trialized urban  coastal  States,  the  un- 
developed coastal  States,  the  forested 
lowlands,  the  interior  farm  States,  and 
the  mountain  States.  The  coastal  zone 
of  Texas  is  rich  in  natural,  recreational, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  esthetic  re- 
sources. As  one  may  guess,  competing 
demands  on  the  resources  are  skyrocket- 
ing. Population  growth  and  economic 
development  already  have  resulted  in 
loss  of  living  marine  resources,  wildlife, 
and  parts  of  the  nutrient-rich  wetlands, 
and  have  caused  permanent  and  ad- 
verse changes  to  ecological  systems. 

Stemming  the  tide  is  the  work  of 
groups  such  as  the  Marine  Science  In- 
stitute of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Located  in  Port  Aransas  and  imder  the 
able  direction  of  Dr.  Carl  Oppenheimer 
and  his  assistant,  Peter  Perceval,  the 
institute's  staff  of  faculty  and  students 
is  pursuing  with  great  competence  and 
vigor  the  two  objectives  of  the  institute: 
First,  to  encourage  educational  activities 
in  the  coastal  environment  and  .second, 
to  do  both  basic  and  applied  research 
that  will  allow  sensible  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  coastal  environment. 

Adequate  knowledge  is  the  only  tool 
which  will  enable  us  both  to  use  and  to 
preserve  our  precious  oceans.  The  work 
at  UT's  Marine  Science  Institute  and  at 
other  operations  like  it  around  the  coun- 
try deserve  our  full  support.  It  does  not 
matter  if  we  live  on  the  coast,  or  like  I  do, 
several  hundred  miles  inland.  The  fate 
of  our  oceans  affects  us  all. 

Further  afield,  out  In  the  main  body 
of  the  ocean  itself,  other  research  is  go- 
ing on  which  deserves  our  attention.  Re- 
cently the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
carried  an  article  describing  some  of  this 
research  and  I  would  like  to  reprint  that 
-article  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 
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I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
July  26,  1972] 

Ocean  Floob  Slowly  Yields  Its  Sbcrvts 
(By  Frederic  A.  Morltz) 

A  half  dozen  shadowy  figures  in  yellow- 
green  slickers  scramble  across  a  drlzsdy 
floodlit  deck  .  .  .  hunching  on  a  platform 
high  above,  a  seaman  works  a  clanging  crane 
to  wind  cable  from  the  water. 

Tense  eyes  await  the  cable's  end  and  110 
feet  of  rusty  steel  pipe  which — hopefully — 
will  still  be  there.  Just  minutes  before,  shot 
down  under  a  two-ton  weight,  it  plunged 
headlong  through  the  ocean's  floor. 

Now  It  emerges — ^llke  a  giant  syringe 
sucked  full  of  ocean  mud.  Sixty  feet  of  bot- 
tom lodged  in  the  pipe  now  give  a  vertical 
profile  of  the  seabed  layers  below. 

Developing  new  tools  for  Investigating  the 
ocean's  bottom — for  a  variety  of  scientific 
reasons — that's  the  special  mission  of  this 
24-hour  expedition  north  to  the  Gulf  of 
Maine  from  Massachusetts'  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographlc  Institution. 

Earlier  that  night  a  bright-yellow  bomb- 
shaped  device  called  a  "fish"  went  over  the 
side  on  a  cable  In  the  midnight  darkness. 
And  following  it:  a  "sparker"  with  a  regular 
popping  fiash  sending  surges  of  current 
snapping  through  the  water. 

profiler  watched  closely 

As  the  245-foot  oceanographlc  research 
vessel  patrols  like  a  submarine-tracking  de- 
stroyer, a  handful  of  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians bend  over  a  "seismic  profiler."  Their 
task:  to  pick  up  and  record  on  paper  the 
pattern  of  sounds  bounced  off  the  ocean 
floor  by  the  "fish"  and  "sparker." 

The  hours  untU  morning  pass.  Crews  of 
scientists  and  deckhands  struggle  with 
winches,  gear,  and  cranes.  In  the  ship's  mess 
below  a  heaping  pile  of  hamburgers  gradu- 
ally dls^pears  as  hunger  and  fatigue  grow 
hand  In  hand. 

Two  times  the  giant  "coring"  pipe  de- 
scends, returning  with  Its  haul  of  mud — a 
seemingly  endless  floodlit  drama  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  sea. 

Woods  Hole  researchers  hope  mud  samples 
from  within  the  pipe  will  lead  to  guidelines 
for  rapidly  Interpreting  "seismic  profiles." 

If  layers  of  mud  can  be  matched  with  the 
recorded  markings  of  sound  echoes  from 
specific  depths  below  the  bottom,  future  re- 
searchers wlU  know  what  kind  of  bottom 
produces  what  kind  of  markings.  They  could 
more  accurately  read  from  such  markings 
the  physical  characteristics  of  a  bottom  area. 

That,  say  geologists,  could  give  quick  clues 
to  the  history  and  formation  of  ocean  floors. 

And  that,  add  the  practical  engineers, 
could  mean  faster  preliminary  studies  of  floor 
strength  useful  for  construction  projects 
anchored  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

Organizing  the  24-hour  research  probe  was 
chief  scientist  Charles  HoUlster,  a  36-year-oId 
geologist  with  tousled  hair  and  an  easy 
banter.  When  the  tightly  booked  Knorr  fln- 
Ished  another  trip  two  days  early,  the  Woods 
Hole  scientist  seized  the  opportunity  to  bring 
together  nearly  20  ocean  experts  from  around 
the  country  on  only  hours  notice. 

Among  them:  two  other  Woods  Hole  scien- 
tists. Including  Al  Drlscoll,  the  slender  young 
research  geologist  who  hustles  about  the  deck 
coordlnatmg  coring  preparations.  Also 
aboard  Is  Dr.  Armand  J.  SUva,  a  soft-spoken 
engineering  professor  from  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute.  Dr.  Sllva,  who  played  a 
major  part  In  organizing  the  cruise,  super- 
vises a  two-year-old  ocean-bottom  stress 
study  funded  by  the  Navy.  With  him  come 
two  students  and  a  research  assistant  spe- 
clallzmg  In  underwater  engineering. 

In  addition  to  a  corps  of  student  observers 
and  visiting  scientists  from  the  Universities 
of  Texas  and  Hawaii,  there  are  representa- 
tives from  the  Navy,  an  oil  company,  and 
several  engineering  firms  Involved  In  imder- 
sea  technology. 
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Picking  up  an  estimated  $12,000  tab  for  th« 
24-hour  mission  Is  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search (ONR),  which  funded  the  several  re- 
search  projects  on  this  mission.  It  was  an 
ONR  scientist  who  originally  suggested  test- 
ing them  out  together  on  a  single  Woods 
Hole  "coring"  mission. 

NAVY    coals    MILITABT 

Underwater  engineering  Is  the  Navy's  pri- 
mary interest.  New  information  and  tech- 
niques for  exploring  the  stress-beartog  quali- 
ties of  ocean  floors  have  several  possible  mili- 
tary applications. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  Is  one.  The  grow- 
ing strategic  Importance  of  mlssUe-flrlng 
submarines  puts  a  premium  on  engineering 
to  place  detection  and  other  antisubmarine 
devices  on  ocean  floors. 

Another  is  deep  ocean  anchoring.  Large 
ships  unloading  in  deep  waters  or  taking 
military  positions  out  at  sea  need  Instru- 
ments for  quickly  evaluating  the  ocean  floor. 
More  accurate  mterpretatlons  from  "seismic 
profiles"  could  guide  crews  using  exploelve 
charges  to  fire  huge  anchors  mto  the  ocean 
bottom. 

But  the  growth  of  ocean  floor  studies  over 
the  last  few  years  reflects  more  than  military 
considerations,  Dr.  HoUlster  and  others  em- 
phasize. 

The  boomtog  Interest  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  in  offshore  oU  gives  another  boost,  it 
Is  expected  to  usher  In  a  new  generation  of 
underwater  construction  projects.  Including 
many  more  off-shore  drUIlng  rigs  and  giant 
underwater  oil  storage  tanks  anchored  to  the 
bottom.  One  such  tank  has  already  been 
constructed  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Development  of  giant  tankers  too  big  for 
shallow  harbors  has  sptirred  the  Idea  of 
anchortog  them  weU  at  sea.  There  they  could 
be  unleaded  into  offshore  tanks  and  their 
oU  piped  or  ferried  to  shore. 

Bearing  witness  to  the  oil  industry's  In- 
terest Is  another  shipboard  observer — taU, 
taciturn  Peter  Arnold,  an  engineer  from 
Shell  Oil  New  Orlean's  office. 

Improved  seismic  profiling  could  help  his 
company  explore  the  bottom  when  planning 
offshore  oil  rigs  anchored  In  the  seabed.  Bot- 
tom studies  can  be  critical  In  preventing 
platform  collapse  after  severe  hurricanes. 
Mr.  Arnold  explains. 

Preventing  the  blockage  of  waterways 
sometimes  caused  by  dredging  Is  aiicther 
application.  Seismic  profiling  can  help  find 
the  safest  spots  for  dumping  dredged-up 
sediments,  shipboard  scientists  say.  And  add 
the  engineers,  these  records  of  sounds 
bounced  off  the  bottoms  can  give  useful 
hints  for  laying  underwater  pipe  and  cable. 

StUl  further  in  the  future  are  the  more 
exotic  prospects  bottom  engineering  ad- 
vances could  bring:  offshore  nuclear  reac- 
tors anchcapd  to  the  seabed  and  even  the 
possibility  of  floating  tunnels  anchored  to 
the  bottom.  That  lias  already  been  proposed 
for  connecting  Sicily  to  southern  Italy. 

Also  on  board  are  six  salesmen  and  tech- 
nicians from  manufacturers  of  ocean  re- 
search gear.  They  come  to  swap  free  use  of 
their  costly  wares  for  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate Its  use. 

That  $8,000  snake-like  "sparker"  came  from 
Teledyne  In  Houston.  Ocean  Research 
Equipment  (ORE)  In  Falmouth,  Mass.,  sup- 
plied the  $20,000  "fish." 

The  purpose:  to  demonstrate  the  combi- 
nation. The  profiles  bounced  back  from  the 
low-frequency  "sparker"  are  sharpest  at  the 
lower  depths  down  to  1.000  feet  below  the 
ocean's  floor.  The  high-frequency  "flsh"  gives 
a  clearer  mea.^ure  at  less  than  200  feet  below 
the  bottom. 

But  this  research  voyage  on  the  245-foot 
Knorr  had  mixed  results.  On  the  second 
core,  the  steel  pipe  snapped,  leaving  nearly 
60  feet  of  rusty  pipe  imbedded  300  feet  down 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  floor. 

And  the  first,  more -successful  core  pene- 
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trated  only  60  feet — falling  to  set  what  Dr. 
Holltster  hOF>ed  would  be  a  new  110-foot  In- 
ternational record  for  this  kind  of  coring. 
The  more  expensive  and  complicated  drill 
coring  used  by  oil  prospectors  goes  down 
many  hundred  feet. 

The  Soviet  Union  holds  the  lead  for  drop 
pipe  coring  with  a  penetration  of  nearly  90 
feet.  Dr.  HoUlster  says.  Americans  have  gone 
down  70  feet. 

And  that  despite  what  Peter  Lowell,  the 
lanky  chief  engineer  for  ORE,  calls  a  10- 
year  Russian  lag  behind  the  U.S.  in  seis- 
mic proflUng  gear.  The  geologists  and  en- 
gineers aboard  the  Knorr  describe  the  U.S., 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan  as  leaders  In 
ocean  bottom  studies. 

Another  casualty  of  this  expedition  Is  the 
delicate  veloclmeter  project  researched  by 
Aubrey  Anderson  and  Donald  Shipley  from 
the  University  of  Texas  Applied  Research 
Laboratories. 

Fastened  to  the  pipe's  mouth,  this  elec- 
tronic device  was  to  gather  Information  on 
the  sound  transmitting  qualities  of  ocean 
floor  layers.  It  would  measure  and  record 
the  speed  of  sound  signals  passing  through 
the  mud  as  It  entered  the  pipe. 

But  the  cable  to  the  surface  snapped  as 
the  first  core  went  down — sending  two  Tex- 
as scientists  home  to  strengthen  their  de- 
sign. 

But  for  Woods  Hole  geologists  and  Worces- 
ter engineers  this  mission's  payoCT  Is  the  60 
feet  of  mud  lying  sealed  In  the  first  core's 
pipes — now  disassembled  into  10  foot  lengths 
and  scattered  across  the  deck. 

After  the  Knorr  docks  and  the  pipes  are 
ashore,  the  analysis  will  start  on  long 
laboratory  tables  where  the  mud  can  be 
spread  out  for  careful  examination. 

And  there  the  friendly  competition  will 
continue  as  engineers  tuid  geologists  vie  to 
use  the  samples— each  group  with  its  own 
purposes,  approach,  and  tools. 

Back  in  the  stateroom  of  the  chief  scientist, 
tired  but  elated  geologists  and  engineers  gibe 
at  each  other  as  the  Knorr  heads  home  to 
Woods  Hole. 

"Watch  those  engineers  with  their  crude 
stress-measuring  instrvunents — they  just 
can't  wait  to  take  out  great  chunks  of  mud 
and  leave  a  sample  in  shambles,"  geologist 
HoUlster  taunts. 

TEASING    CONTUrUES 

And  the  geologists,  tease  back  the  engi- 
neers, they  hoard  their  mud  like  gold,  zeal- 
ously preserving  It  lest  the  precious  patterns 
revealing  bottom  age  and  origin  be  disturbed. 

For  geologists  are  the  historians  concerned 
with  the  process  of  bottom  formation,  with 
the  Interrelationship  of  different  kinds  of 
layers,  and  with  what  all  that  tells  about  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  the  ocean's  devel- 
opment. 

"I  just  couldn't  care  less  how  strong  It  is;  I 
want  to  know  how  old  It  Is  and  where  It  comes 
from,"  Dr.  HoUlster  declares.  " 

Contrast  that  with  the  utUltarian  ap- 
proach of  the  engineers,  as  they  anticipate 
a  host  of  physical  testa  for  analyzing  the 
sample's  structural  characteristics.  HoUow 
Instruments  will  cut  out  smaU  chunks  of 
mud  and  test  them  for  stress-bearing  quali- 
ties and  for  patterns  of  compression.  Basic 
research  In  these  areas  will  build  knowledge 
to  Improve  the  technology  of  ocean  bottom 
construction. 

Frugality  and  extravagance — that's  the 
contradiction  on  this  24-hour  run.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  electronic  gear  and  some 
tl2.000  in  cruise  time  combine  with  home- 
made equipment  and  secondhand  parts  to 
produce  a  mission  flUed  with  Boy  Scout-like 
Improvisation. 

Like  Tom  OlUlard's  "accelerometer"  with 
Its  $60  secondhand,  super  8  home  movie 
camera.  And  the  two  110-foot  nisty  steel 
coring  pipes  purchased  at  a  jtink  yard  for 
Just  1200  apiece. 
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$90,000  PIFK  WAKTED 

"What  we  reaUy  needed  to  avoid  the  break- 
ing of  that  second  core  was  a  stainless  steel 
and  teflon  pipe,  but  they  cost  $20,000  each," 
explains  Dr.  HoUlster.  But  with  limited  funds 
available,  experimentation  must  begin  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  "Once  we've  established 
the  feasibility  of  going  this  deep  with  the 
drop-pipe  method,  we  can  come  back  with 
a  stronger  case  for  expanded  funding,"  he 
adds. 

Meanwhile,  the  Knorr  wUl  head  to  sea 
again,  this  time  for  the  North  Atlantic  as  a 
part  of  Oeosecs,  a  major  oceanographlc  pro- 
gram funded  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. Like  the  whalers  that  once  saUed 
forth  from  Woods  Hole  on  worldwide  quests, 
she  begins  a  lonely  10-month  journey. 

Her  object  now:  the  sea,  not  its  bottom,  as 
she  stops  for  water  samples  from  Iceland  to 
Antarctica.  "How  fast  do  ocean  currents 
mix?"  her  new  crew  of  scientists  will  ask. 
And  the  answers  wUl  help  tell  how  fast 
wastes  disperse  after  entering  the  sea. 

Oceanographlc  exploration — complicated 
and  costly,  but  scarcely  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  rocket  research  leading  into 
space. 

"I  stUI  always  am  amazed  how  much  more 
we  know  about  the  moon  than  the  ocean," 
muses  a  University  of  Texas  scientist  as  the 
Knorr  turns  back  to  Woods  Hole. 
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FISCAL  SANITY  IS  NECESSARY 


HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  11 
contains  an  editorial  which  is  a  call  for 
demonstration  of  a  mere  modicum  of  fis- 
cal sanity  by  this  Congress.  I  do  not  see 
how  these  arguments  can  be  Ignored  and 
therefore  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Time  for  thx  Veto 

Two  weeks  ago  President  Nixon  sent  an  un- 
usually stiff  mesage  to  Congress,  warning 
with  the  phrase  "let  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing" that  he  wUl  veto  excessive  sp>end- 
ing  measures.  Now,  with  the  flnal  clearance 
of  a  $30.6  bUllon  health,  education,  welfare 
and  labor  appropriations  biU,  he  has  his  first 
good  chance  to  prove  he  meant  business. 

Here  Is  a  spending  blU  covering  a  vast  array 
of  social  programs,  from  medicaid  and  the 
generally  unpopular  system  of  public  welfare 
subsidies  to  research  on  major  diseases  and 
assistance  to  the  nation's  school  districts. 
Largely  In  the  health  research  and  public 
education  fields,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
loaded  the  bUl  so  full  of  goodies  that  It  ex- 
ceeds the  President's  budget  by  a  minimum 
of  $1.7  biUlon. 

We  say  minimum  because  the  problem  goes 
much  farther.  For  within  the  bUl  Is  a  provi- 
sion for  funding  a  subsidy  program  that  was 
overlooked  until  recently  but  now  has  state 
governments  by  the  dozens  running  to  Wash- 
ington for  money.  The  states  have  discovered 
that  by  making  minor  changes  In  social  serv- 
ice projects  they  had  been  operating  with 
their  own  money,  they  now  can  get  from 
Washington  76  cents  of  every  dollar  spent. 

Early  this  year  the  President  allowed  $1.3 
bUllon  for  this  subsidy  program  and  sug- 
gested that  figure  be  legislated  as  a  ceUlng. 
The  House  Ignored  the  suggestion.  The  Sen- 
ate did  stipulate  a  celling  of  $2JS  bUllon,  but 
that  was  knocked  out  In  conference  commit- 


tee. And  so  the  sky  Is  the  limit.  If  the  bill 
becomes  law,  so  many  states  wUl  be  applying 
for  money  that  a  huge  supplemental  appro- 
priation wlU  be  necessary  later  this  year,  and 
the  estimates  now  are  that  this  one  program 
alone  wUl  coet  $4.8  bUllon  in  fiscal  1973. 

Now  that  would  be  an  enormoiis  wlndfaU 
for  the  states.  It  Is  backdoor  revenue  shar- 
ing— ^unplanned,  ungulded,  untenable.  The 
money  involved,  moreover,  is  almost  as  much 
as  the  real  and  much  debated  revenue-shar- 
ing biU,  backed  by  President  Nixon,  passed  by 
the  House  and  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate. 

The  Nixon  administration  can  share  some 
of  the  blame  for  the  problem  by  not  spot- 
lighting it  earlier.  Congress  deserves  much 
of  the  blame.  It  has  run  scared  of  the  gov- 
ernors In  faUlng  to  put  a  brake  on  the  social 
services  subsidy  program.  It  has  catered  to 
education,  health  and  other  Interest  groups. 
It  has  played  politics  in  daring  the  President 
to  exercise  bis  veto  power,  and  In  doing  so,  It 
has  abandoned  fiscal  integrity. 

But  the  entire  spending  measure  is  so  bad, 
so  out  of  line  with  what  this  year's  budget 
can  stand,  that  the  President  should  have  no 
trouble  in  justifying  a  veto  and  at  the  same 
time  ordering  the  appropriations  process  to 
begin  again,  this  time  in  a  more  rational, 
responsible  way.  We  hope  he  does  so  as  soon 
as  the  bUl  reaches  his  desk. 


LABOR-HEW    CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  9,  1972 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
use  the  passage  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  15417  to  appropriate  fimds 
In  fiscal  1973  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee has  seen  the  wisdom  of  approving 
the  additional  fimds  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation which  Representative  Badulo  and 
I  proposed  earlier  before  the  House.  The 
increase  provides  for  an  additional  $15 
million  beyond  the  original  House  appro- 
priation for  the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram. 

Spanish-speaking  students  have  con- 
tinually faced  educational  problems  be- 
cause schools  have  been  unable  to  prop- 
erly meet  their  educational  needs.  As  a 
result  of  these  Inadequate  educational 
opportunities,  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents have  a  lower  achievement  rate, 
drop  out  of  schools  at  an  earlier  age, 
have  poorer  reading  skills,  and  tend  to 
repeat  more  grades  than  their  Anglo 
peers. 

Most  of  these  problems  stem  from  the 
Individual  school's  inability  to  effectively 
teach  Spanish-speaking  students  due  to 
the  school's  failure  to  tailor  its  teaching 
methods  to  the  unique  problems  and 
background  of  the  student. 

Therefore,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
was  passed  by  Congress  in  1968  as  a  par- 
tial answer  to  the  social  problems  en- 
countered by  Spanish-speaking  students. 
The  act  provides  that  the  school  curric- 
ulum be  presented  in  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  student  and  places  emphasis 
on  the  tradition  and  culture  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  program  recognizes  the  unique 
contribution  the  Spanish  language  has 
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made  to  American  culture  and  the  need 
for  participants  to  be  schooled  in  both 
English  and  Spanish. 

Unfortimately,  less  than  2.5  percent 
of  the  eligible  students  are  now  partici- 
pating in  this  program  due  to  the  admin- 
istration's failure  to  utilize  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  funds  which  Congress 
has  authorized  for  the  program.  The  ac- 
tion we  have  taken  will  enable  us  to  fund 
another  110  projects  and  help  90,000 
more  children.  This  represents  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents who  will  receive  the  benefits  of  this 
unique  program  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  President  will  consider  this  in  his 
deliberations  on  this  bill. 


WHAT  ARE  THEY  HIDING  IN 
THAILAND? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lie  cotild — and  certainly  should — know  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  la  presently  being 
allowed  to  know  about  the  massive  air  ac- 
tions being  carried  out  by  American  pilots 
and  crews. 

A  major  obstacle  to  better  coverage  of  the 
air  war  has  been  the  refusal  of  officials  In 
TbaUand  to  permit  American  correspondents 
to  visit  seven  air  bases  in  their  country  tmea. 
which  a  majority  of  the  ctirrent  strikes  orig- 
inate. American  officials,  to  whom  corre- 
spondents have  appealed,  take  refuge  in  the 
argument  that  the  bases  are  under  Thai 
sovereignty  and  that  the  Thais  are  reluctant 
to  have  attention  drawn  to  them. 

This  is  a  lame  excuse  for  cutting  oS  press 
access  to  bases  buUt  by  Americans  and  used 
almost  exclusively  by  American  plainee. 
Similar  bases  in  South  Vietnam,  which  are 
under  Vietnamese  sovereignty,  have  always 
been  open  to  American  correspondents.  There 
are  more  American  mUitary  men  in  Thai- 
land today  than  there  are  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  American  people — and  the  people  of 
Thailand,  for  that  matter — are  entitled  to 
know  what  they  are  doing  there. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   FXimSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  may  not  know  it,  but 
there  are  now  more  U.S.  servicemen  in 
Thailand  than  there  are  in  Vietnam. 
Those  fighting  the  air  war,  however,  are 
hidden  behind  "The  Teakwood  Curtain." 
No  American  or  foreign  newsmen  are 
being  permitted  to  enter  alrbases  either 
built  or  vastly  improved  by  U.S.  taxpayer 
dollars.  Ironically,  similar  bases  in  South 
Vietnam  are  open  to  American  cor- 
respondents who  tell  our  people  what  Is 
going  on. 

What  are  they  hiding  In  Thailand? 
What  is  it  that  they  cannot  or  would 
not  tell  us  about  how  our  sons,  fathers, 
and  brothers  are  dying?  The  Thai  people 
do  not  know  either;  they  also  are  kept 
in  the  dark. 

President  Nixon  takes  every  opportu- 
nity to  make  known  the  withdrawal  of 
American  fighting  men  from  Vietnam, 
but  he  says  nothing  about  the  buildup 
in  Thailand.  It  Is  time  for  an  accounting 
to  the  American  people.  Most  Americans 
think  we  axe  pulling  out  of  Southeast 
Asia.  But  we  are  not  pulling  out  and  they 
should  know  It.  It  this  freedom  of  infor- 
mation that  the  Nixon  administration 
has  given  so  much  lipservice  or  is  it  out- 
right secrecy? 

Come  home,  Mr.  President. 

Come  home  and  read  the  following 
August  6  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times,  then  keep  your  promise  to  tell 
the  American  people  what  their  Govern- 
ment Is  doing: 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  Hidden  War 

The  shift  from  ground  to  air  In  the  focus 
of  American  military  activities  in  Indochina 
has  meant  a  shift  from  units  based  in  South 
Vietnam  to  combat  groups  operating  from 
air  bases  in  Thailand  and  carriers  at  sea.  The 
result  has  been  a  drastic  cut  in  the  vlslbUlty 
of  the  war  to  the  American  people,  who  must 
still  bear  the  moral  and  financial  burdens  of 
this  interminable  confUct. 

Some  loss  of  vlalblllty  Is  inevitable  In  thla 
hew  kind  of  war  since  correspondenta  cannot 
hope  to  cover  penonaUy  the  Impact  of  bomb- 
ings on  wide-ranging  targets,  especlaUy  those 
in  North  Vietnam.  But  the  American  pub- 


POLISH-AMERICAN  DAY  IN 
NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF  NXW  JKBSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSB:i.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  August  6,  1972,  the  New  Jersey 
Division  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress held  its  annual  Polish-American 
Day  festivities  in  SommervUle,  N.J. 

"The  theme  of  this  year's  celebration 
was  the  500th  birthday  of  Nicolaus  Co- 
pernicus— the  great  astronomer;  and  the 
Polish-American  community  efforts  to 
participate  In  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  gaining  of  independence  by  this  great 
coxmtry  of  ours,  which  will  take  place  4 
years  from  now — in  1976. 

The  several  thousand  people  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  celebration  expressed 
great  enthusiasm  that  a  great  Polish  sci- 
entist is  to  be  honored  by  the  American 
people  next  year,  through  the  issuance 
of  a  commemorative  stamp  by  our  Post 
Office  Department  and  through  local  cel- 
ebrations throughout  this  country. 

I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers  at  this  celebration  of  New  Jer- 
sey's annual  Polish-American  Day,  and, 
with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
would  like  to  include  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoed. 

The  remEurks  follow : 

Speech  of  Hon.  Hsnbt  Hel&toski 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  New  Jersey  Divi- 
sion of  the  Polish  American  Congress  for  the 
invitation  to  be  with  you  this  afternoon  In 
order  to  participate  in  the  festivities  you 
have  arranged  to  celebrate  your  annual 
Polish  American  Day. 

With  this  Polish  American  Day  you  are 
beginning  the  observance  of  the  birthday  of 
the  world's  most  famous  astronomer,  Nico- 
laus Copernicus,  and  ending  with  the  cele- 
bration of  American  Freedom,  gained  aoo 
years  ago. 

Copernicus — the  great  astronomer  and 
father  of  modem  science — was  bom  in  Po- 
land In  1473.  He  was  outstanding  in  many 
fields,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  theo- 
logian, scholar,  painter,  poet,  physician,  law- 
yer, economist,  soldier,  statesman  and  sclen- 
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tist.  But  above  aU,  he  was  an  eminent  as- 
tronomer— so  eminent  that  his  theories 
formed  the  basis  for  modem  astronomy.  It 
was  he  who  disproved  the  Idea  that  the  earth 
is  in  the  center  of  the  universe  and  formu- 
lated the  theories  which  led  to  modern-day 
space  exploration. 

Copernicus  con^leted  his  early  education 
in  Poland,  but  soon  was  attracted  to  Italy 
where  he  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Bo- 
logna and  Padua  and  elsewhere.  This  was  a 
period  of  time  when  impressive  achlevementa 
were  emanating  from  Italy — It  was  when 
Columbus'  voyages  to  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere were  taking  place,  and  when  Michel- 
angelo, DaVlncl.  Raphael,  and  so  many  others 
were  enlarging  man's  horizons  in  the  world 
of  arts  and  science. 

The  United  States  and  Poland,  as  well  as 
the  scientific  community  throughout  the 
world,  are  joining  next  year  in  marking  the 
600th  anniversary  of  Copernicus'  birth.  Of 
all  the  scientists  in  world  history,  Copernicus 
laid  the  foundation  for  modem  science. 

UntU  the  discovery  by  Copernicus,  It  has 
been  an  accepted  theory  that  the  universe 
revolved  around  the  earth.  Ignoring  tradi- 
tion and  his  peers,  Copernicus  persevered 
with  his  research  and  doggedly  concluded 
that,  rather  than  revolving  around  the  earth, 
the  universe  revolved  around  the  sun. 

The  Copernican  theory  was  known  but  not 
accepted  for  many  years  because  of  the  op- 
position of  the  Church  and  the  complete 
conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

AU  of  the  accomplishments  of  Copernicus 
as  churchman,  physician,  economist,  and 
soldier,  great  as  they  were,  are  eclipsed  by 
his  work  as  astronomer.  The  vastness  of  the 
mathematical  problem  In  the  heUocentrlc 
system  as  conceived  by  Copernicus  required 
an  unusual  intellect. 

But  in  Copernicus,  InteUect  was  sustained 
by  moral  heroism  that.  In  humble  pursuit  of 
truth,  he  dared  to  attack  the  problem  and  to 
chaUenge  the  sclentlflc  tradition  of  cen- 
turies, even  though  it  was  supported  by  the 
universal  church  of  which  be  was  a  loyal 
member. 

The  greatness  of  Copernicus  consists  in  his 
having  formed  and  developed  a  new  theory, 
and  not  having  provided  astronomy  with  new 
facts. 

Paying  tribute  to  Copernicus  Is  particu- 
larly timely  because  of  the  relationship  of 
his  pioneering  theory  to  modem  space 
research. 

It  Is  extremely  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  ^ace  Administra- 
tion announced  that  the  United  States  plans 
to  name  its  next  astronomical  satellite  for 
Copernicus.  The  satellite,  expected  to  have  a 
la-month  orbit  in  space,  is  to  be  launched 
sometime  this  month. 

The  Postmaster  Oeneral,  E.  T.  Elaseen,  an- 
nounced the  decision  of  the  Citizens'  Stamp 
Advisory  Committee  to  issue  a  eptcial  com- 
memorative stamp  for  the  Copernicus  anni- 
versary next  year. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Is  head- 
ing up  arrangements  for  the  world  observ- 
ance, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ern aent. 

The  Academy  has  named  a  special  cam- 
mlttee  headed  by  Dr.  Antoni  Zygmund  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Jeny 
Neyman  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  as  vice  chairman.  Both  Drs. 
Zygmund  and  Neyman  are  members  of  the 
Polish  Academy  of  Science  in  Warsaw  as  weU 
as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Academy  committee  Lb  progressing 
nicely  with  its  planning  and  is  receiving  fuU 
co<q>eratlon  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
An  extensive  coUectlon  of  memorabUla,  in- 
cluding Items  on  loan  from  Poland,  ts  being 
assembled  for  dlq>lay  in  Washington  next 
spring.  It  wlU  provide  the  background  for 
a  sclentlflc  symposium  conducted  by  dis- 
tinguished specialists  but  directed  In  Im- 
portant part  toward  the  laymen. 
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Recently,  the  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Philip  Handler, 
signed  a  protocol  with  tbe  Polish  Oovem- 
ment  for  a  major  expansion  in  scientific  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and 
Poland. 

Included  in  the  agreement  are  plans  for 
establishment  near  Warsaw  of  a  Copernlcan 
Center  of  Pundanxental  Research.  The  cen- 
ter  Is  proposed  as  a  major  Institute  of  science 
and  teaching  In  fundamental  areas  of  as- 
tronomy and  selected  subjects  of  physics. 
Intensification  of  scientific  cooperation,  and 
provision  for  education  andL-  advancement 
of  highly  qualified  scientists  and  research- 
ers. Tbe  center  would  be  under  Joint  super- 
vision of  the  Polish  Academy  of  Science  and 
the  University  of  Warsaw. 

Initial  outlay  for  the  center  Is  estimated 
at  $1  mUllon,  with  succeeding  phases  to  In- 
volve as  much  as  20  times  the  original  esti- 
mated cost. 

The  scientific  conununlties  In  both  the 
United  States  and  Poland  are  making  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  fociis  attention  on  scien- 
tific research  In  connection  with  the  Co- 
pernicus anniversary. 

In  the  light  of  the  pioneering  efforts  of 
the  United  States  In  space  research  and  the 
great  Interest  of  the  scientific  community. 
It  seems  most  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  Government  recognize  the  500th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Copernicus. 

Copernicus  has  given  so  much  to  the 
world  that  he  has  been  honored  the  world 
over.  In  tribute  to  Copernicus  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  notable  contributions  of 
Polish-Americans  to  the  advancement  of  our 
own  country,  I  feel  that  it  Is  Indeed  fitting 
and  appropriate  that  a  special  day  be  desig- 
nated in  his  honor  to  marls  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  has  taken  action  on  July 
27th  and  passed  a  House  Joint  Resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  1026)  which  authorizes  and  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  states 
to  proclaim  February  19,  1973,  as  Nlcolaus 
Copernicus  Day. 

Thus  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  accom- 
plishing the  first  objective  set  for  ourselves 
on  this  Polish  and  American  Day  and  we 
must  tiu-n  our  efforts  to  bring  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  part  Polish  patriots  played 
In  achieving  the  Independence  of  America. 
In  1978,  America  will  celebrate  Its  200th 
anniversary  of  Independence.  It  is  not  too 
early  for  Polish-Americans  to  begin  laying 
plans  for  this  great  celebration  and  to  bring 
to  tbe  American  people's  attention  the  role 
that'  the  Poles  played  in  this  fight  for  Inde- 
pendence and  the  role  that  many  Poles 
have  had  in  raising  the  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic standard  of  this  great  nation  of  ours. 
In  the  struggle  for  independence  our 
thoughts  are  turned  to  Koscluszko  and 
Pulaski  who  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
American  forces  to  gain  freedom  and  liberty 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  We  know  from 
history  the  valiant  acts  these  two  great  free- 
dom fighters  have  exhibited  In  America's 
quest  for  Independence. 

In  America's  formative  years  there  were 
many  Poles  who  contrlbutedjmuch  toward 
America's  greatness  of  today!fwe  must  re- 
member the  Poles  who  emigrated  to  the 
American  shores  to  work  in  our  mines,  later 
In  our  steel  mills,  automobile  plants,  on  the 
farms  and  in  logging  camps. 

The  early  Polish  settlers  were  not  con- 
tent with  being  Just  a  part  of  early  Ameri- 
can history.  They  wanted  to  actively  partic- 
ipate in  the  formation  of  a  great  nation. 
Thus,  the  Poles  staged  the  first  labor  strike 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia  long  before  the 
American  Revolution.  They  did  not  protest 
the  working  conditions  of  that  colony,  but 
stopped   work   until   they   were  assured   by 
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the  colony  leaders  that  Uiey  would  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  settlement. 

On  the  cultural  front,  we  have  such 
Polish  stalwarts  as  Paderewskl,  who  played 
many  concerts  In  the  United  States,  and 
whose  heart  lies  at  Arlington  Cemetery, 
which,  according  to  his  last  wishes,  is  to  be 
returned  to  Poland  when  his  beloved  coun- 
try once  again  regains  its  total  independence. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Polish-American  or- 
gaiUzatlons,  both  National  and  local,  will 
present  a  well-documented  history  of  Polish 
participation  in  gaining  America's  Freedom 
and  its  development  over  the  past  200  years. 

Four  years — 1976 — may  seem  far  away,  but 
to  properly  and  ftilly  docvunent  our  Polish 
contribution  to  this  freedom  requires  that 
we  begin  now. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  Inviting  me  to 
the  New  Jersey  Polish-American  Day  and 
for  permitting  me  to  extend  these  few  re- 
marks to  you.  This  was  an  occasion  to  meet 
my  many  old  friends  and  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  new  friends. 


August  U,  1972 


WONDER  WHERE  THE  MONEY 
WENT? 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  continue,  in  another  vein,  a  discussion 
I  brought  up  before  on  the  folly  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program.  I  wish  today 
to  reiterate  a  position  I  have  taken  dur- 
ing my  almost  12-year  tenure  in  Con- 
gress, namely  that  economic  assistance 
information  should  be  totally  available 
to  the  public,  the  taxpayers  who  foot  the 
bills. 

Twelve  years  ago  when  I  first  ap- 
proached the  Congress  on  this  subject, 
as  a  then  freshman  Member  of  this 
august  body,  foreign  aid  was  considered 
a  popular  and  progressive  policy.  I  op- 
posed the  program  at  that  time  for  many 
of  the  same  reasons  that  are  surfacing 
today;  because  such  assistance  involves 
us  needlessly  in  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions who  frequently  scoff  at  our  gener- 
osity; and  because  the  massive  expendi- 
tures of  these  tax  dollars  lead  us  to 
neglect  priorities  here  at  home  for  dubi- 
■  ous  projects  abroad. 

Also.  12  years  ago,  when  foreign  aid 
bills  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  I 
endeavored  to  lift  the  veil  of  secrecy  that 
shrouded  the  way  our  Nation  was  fi- 
nancing countries  all  over  the  world. 
When  I  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
mutual  security  bill  in  1959  for  this  pur- 
pose, I  clearly  stated  that  I  was  not 
trying  to  remove  the  secrecy  lid  from 
military  aid  for  foreign  nations — since 
at  that  time  such  assistance  seemed  re- 
lated to  our  own  security  and  the  need 
for  secrecy  on  military  assistance  was  at 
least  arguable — but  only  from  economic 
assistance.  I  was  at  that  time  out  of  tune 
with  the  times  and  so  unsuccessful  in  my 
attempt.  I  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness. 

However.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  in 
the  last  few  years  the  Congress  has  at- 
tuned Itself  to  a  new  strain,  emanating 
primarily  from  the  voices  of  the  public 


who  seriously  question  the  need  for  and 
value  of  billions  of  dollars  for  tribute  in 
the  nature  of  foreign  aid.  Accordingly,  in 
the  last  few  years  both  economic  and 
military  assistance  have  been  in  large 
part  declassified,  the  military  most  re- 
cently in  just  the  last  year— declassifica- 
tion is  not  complete  on  the  military  for 
while  the  total  figures  are  now  imclassi- 
fied,  descriptions  of  the  programs  and 
the  congressional  presentations  are  not 
public. 

I  am  gratified  at  this  development,  but 
my  enthusiasm  and  optimism  are  tem- 
pered by  the  fact  that  this  was  an  ad- 
ministrative decision  without  the  force 
of  law.  So  last  year  when  the  foreign  aid 
bill  was  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  know- 
ing that  economic  assistance  was  no 
longer  classified,  I  attempted  to  Impose 
an  amendment  guaranteeing  the  contin- 
uance of  that  open  policy,  for  I  was  fear- 
ful that  what  had  been  given  by  fiat, 
could  be  taken  away  by  fiat,  and  I  felt 
that  the  Congress  should  make  its  will 
known  by  law  on  this  matter  of  secrecy 
about  foreign  economic  assistance.  I 
specifically  included  only  economic  as- 
sistance in  my  amendment;  I  thought 
this  almost  unarguable.  I  could  not  see 
why  there  would  be  any  objection  to  giv- 
ing the  force  of  law  to  the  practice 
adopted  of  not  classifying  economic  as- 
sistance. 

My  amendment  did  not  prevail  and  in 
discussion  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Morgan, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  stated,  to  my  surprise,  that 
"some  of  the  material  presented  to  us  is 
always  classified"  in  reference  to  security 
supporting  assistance.  Security  support- 
ing assistance  is  economic  assistance  to 
select  countries  to  promote  or  maintain 
their  economic  or  political  stability. 
Those  same  countries  gfenerally  receive 
military  assistance,  but  security  support- 
ing assistance  is  economic.  So  it  seemed 
to  my  amazement  that  economic  assist- 
ance existed  in  a  limbo  of  being  both 
classified  and  nonclassified. 

Once  again  this  year  I  have  tried  to 
resolve  this  issue.  We  are  now  consider- 
ing a  foreign  aid  bill  which  is  essentially 
military  since  we  passed  a  2 -year  author- 
ization for  economic  aid  last  year.  Se- 
curity supporting  assistance,  however, 
has  come  up  again,  because,  although 
economic  assistance,  it  has  provided  as- 
sistance to  special  nations  faced  with  an 
immediate  security  threat  to  help  them 
avoid,  as  the  congressional  presentation 
for  fiscal  1973  puts  it  "simultaneous  de- 
terioration of  the  national  economy  as 
much  as  possible." 

Now  I  find  in  researching  this  security 
supporting  assistance  that  it  is  both 
classified  and  not,  as  seemed  the  case 
last  year.  I  am  assured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  under  which  this  program 
operates,  that  anyone  who  wrote  in  or 
asked  for  information  in  the  congres- 
sional presentation  document  could  re- 
ceive that  information.  But  I  am  also 
told  that  there  are  details  or  aspects  to 
the  planning  of  the  program  that  are 
classified,  and  these  sometimes  become 
the  subject  of  special  closed  hearings. 
I  have  in  hand  a  copy  of  one  of  these 
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hearings,  this  one  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  U.S.  Security  Agreements  and 
Commitments  Abroad  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  Aid  Activ- 
ities In  Laos.  In  April  of  this  year  these 
secret  hearings  were  held  before  that 
subcommittee  and  AID  funding  under 
the  supporting  assistance  title  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  discussed.  In 
July  a  "sanitized"  version  of  these  hear- 
ings was  printed  and  the  full  information 
regarding  which  funds  were  spent  for 
what  kinds  of  programs  in  Laos  was  de-' 
nied  the  public.  That  is  a  story  unto  itself 
which  I  will  not  get  into  today. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  secrecy  ele- 
ment. I  cannot  see  that  our  security  is 
threatened  by  a  full  revelation  of  our 
fiscal  commitments,  our  economic  com- 
mitments In  Laos,  or  any  where  else.  I 
do  believe  that  fiscal  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayer  is  greatly  threatened  thereby. 
Has  not  the  taxpayer  a  right  to  know 
exactly  how  we  will  spend  two-thirds  of 
the  security  supporting  assistance  funds 
in  Vietnam  in  fiscal  1973,  $585  million 
for  economic  assistance  at  a  time  when 
the  American  people  are  being  taxed  to 
provide  billions  in  war  materials  to  de- 
s^oy  important  economic  assets  in  that 
same  country? 

This  raises  the  profound  question:  are 
documents  secret  when  their  publication 
would  call  into  question  policies  that  are 
either  impopular  or  indefensible,  or  be- 
cause, as  Senator  Stttart  Symington 
suggests  in  a  preface  to  the  report  on 
Laos,  there  is  evidence  that  funds  are 
shifted  around  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment depending  upon  "  'policy  considera- 
tions' of  the  moment?" 

Perhaps  gradually  the  whole  fabric  of 
both  economic  and  military  assistance 
will  be  made  available  to  the  public.  It 
seems  to  me  that  secrecy  is  maintained 
until  pressure  is  exerted  by  the  Congress 
and  the  public;  then  secrecy  is  lifted. 
If  there  is  no  more  justification  than 
this  for  secrecy,  it  is  obviously  not  need- 
ed. If  there  is  a  compelling  rationale, 
then  we  should  all  know  it.  Most  of  all,  we 
should  know,  as  members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  should  be  informed,  spe- 
cifically what  is  and  what  is  not  classified 
information,  whatever  the  degree  of  clas- 
sification from  confidential  through  top 
secret  and  why. 

I  tend  to  believe  that  in  each  case,  if 
the  reasons  for  classification  of  economic 
assistance  information  were  rendered, 
these  reasons  would  not  be  compelling 
or  convincing  enough  to  stand  the  light 
of  day  or  reason.  Then  in  that  happy  fu- 
ture the  public  would  clearly  perceive 
where  and  how  and  when  and  why  tax 
dollars  were  being  spent  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Then  the  Congress 
could  be  truly  held  responsible  for  these 
expenditures. 


POLITICS  OP  DEVASTATION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  icmmsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  new  publica- 
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tion,  "Nixon  and  the  Environment,  The 
Politics  ,of  Devastation."  Written  by 
13  authors  representing  consumer,  con- 
servation, and  union  groups,  it  assesses 
the  environmental  record  of  the  Nixon 
administration  and  concludes  that  in 
this  administration  political  considera- 
tions have  taken  precedence  over  the 
public  Interest. 
A  review  of  the  book  follows: 

[From  'Not  Man  Apart."  August  1972] 

Nixon  and  the  Environment:  the  Politxcs 

OF  Devastation 

(Reviewed  by  Polly  Roberts) 

Beneath  the  title,  a  dead  seagull,  belly 
up.  a  sick  grin  on  Its  face.  But  despite  the 
melodramatic  cover,  this  book  is  no  diatribe. 
Rather.  Its  authors — all  longtime  members 
of  environmental,  consumer  and  labor 
lobbies  in  Washington,  D.C. — each  provide 
detailed  and  sophisticated  reports  on  an  Ad- 
ministration whose  environmental  record 
defies  simplistic  analysis. 

How  does  one  fathom  an  Administration 
that  insists  on  sound  economic  criteria  to 
limit  the  water  development  porkbarrel,  but 
eagerly  refuels  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
porkbarrel?  That  stands  up  to  the  chemical 
Industries  on  use  of  the  pesticides  DDT  and 
2,  4,  6-T,  but  yields  to  them  on  protection 
of  workers  from  noxious  fumes?  That  works 
overtime  to  save  the  Everglades  from  Jet- 
ports,  but  fosters  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
in  the  name  of  "national  security"?  That 
halts  the  Interior  Department's  notorious 
wildlife  poisoning  programs,  but  refuses  to 
spend  money  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
prevent  the  poisoning  by  lead  paint  of 
thousands  of  inner  city  children? 

The  closer  examination  provided  by  Rath- 
lesberger,  et  al.  reveals  some  method  to  the 
Administration's  madness,  a  method  deter- 
mined mostly  by  politics,  of  course,  but  in 
good  measure  by  the  ideology  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  close  associates.  This  Ideology 
has  all  the  more  Impact  In  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  centralized  decision-making  power 
as  never  before  In  the  hands  of  his  White 
House  staff — the  shadowy  Kissingers  and 
Whltakers,  Ehrllchmans  and  Flanlgans — and 
his  accountants  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  none  of  whom  Congress  can  even 
question. 

And  who  are  Nixon's  associates?  The  Amer- 
ican corporate  elite,  the  very  group,  ironi- 
cally, which  spawned  the  traditional  con- 
servation movement,  with  its  emphasis  on 
parks,  wilderness  and  wildlife.  Russell  Train, 
former  President  of  the  Conservation  Foun- 
dation and  now  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
moves  easily  among  the  corporation  presi- 
dents, vrith  their  mountain  lake  cabins  and 
Key  Blscayne  resorts.  They  listen  sympa- 
thetically to  a  plea  for  the  Everglades,  or 
the  bald  eagle.  (Nor  do  they  forget  that  many 
traditional  conservationists  are— or  wore — 
like  them.  Republicans).  This  Ideological 
sympathy  with  conservation  narrowly  con- 
strued probably  led  the  Administration  to 
fight  for  the  $156  mUllon  to  purchase  the 
Everglades  watershed,  and  to  ban  the  poison- 
ing of  predators  on  public  lands  this  year, 
1972.  when  not  a  conservation  vote  could  be 
gained  by  it. 

But  when  traditional  conservatlonism 
treads  on  powerful  economic  toes,  the  Admin- 
istration wavers,  or,  especially  when  the  toes 
belong  to  the  oil  industry,  stands  firmly  In 
opposition.  Thus  the  Administration  could 
dramatically  halt  the  one  third  complete 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal,  yet  thumplngly 
endorse  the  Tennessee  Tomblgbee  Waterway, 
a  sort  of  duplicate  Mississippi  River  whose 
environmental  destructiveness  is  matched 
only  by  Its  dismal  economic  rating.  Although 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  Volpe,  of 
highway  builder  background,  quickly  recog- 
nized that  "There  Is  no  government  order 
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decreeing  the  ri^ld  transit  must  perish 
while  highways  become  parking  lots  for 
miles  of  angry  commuters,"  the  Administra- 
tion stood  staunchly  by  its  highway  lobby 
friends  during  the  renewal  fight  for  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  Although  the  Administra- 
tion could  spend  the  full  amounts  author- 
ized for  park  acquisition.  It  nonetheless 
could  oppose  the  idea  of  Sawtooth  National 
Park  on  land  containing  a  potentially  val- 
uable copper  mine,  and  could  support  whole- 
heartly  the  lumber  Industry's  raid  on  Na- 
tional Forests  in  the  Timber  Supply  Act.  and 
of  course,  all  in  the  hallowed  name  of  Na- 
tional Security,  the  Administration  endorsed 
tbe  trans-Alaska  pipeline  and  offshore  oil 
drilling  despite  compelling  environmental 
and  economic  reasons  agsilnst  them. 

While  Nixon  and  his  courtiers  may  under- 
stand if  not  always  support  traditional  con- 
servationists, they  find  themselves  at  total 
odds  with  the  new  "environmentalists."  For 
the  environmentalists — often  young,  Demo- 
cratic, frequently  graduates  of  Ralph  Nad- 
er's Washington,  D.C.  warren  of  public  in- 
terest cells — attack  problems  like  air  and 
water  poUutlon,  energy,  growth,  and  secre- 
tlveness  In  government  decision  making. 
They  directly  threaten  the  pocketbooks  and 
privileges  of  the  corporate  elite.  Worse,  they 
ally  themselves  with  such  traditional  en- 
emies of  big  business  as  labor  unions,  or  with 
dissident  minorities.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion has  responded  to  the  new  environmen- 
talists with  implacable  hostility,  veiled  to 
the  degree  necessitated  by  political  reality — 
which  for  most  of  the  Administration  was 
an  Edmund  Muskle,  the  probable  Democratic 
candidate  in  1972,  ready  to  capitalize  on  any 
missteps.  Thus  the  Administration,  while  it 
could  not  prevent  passage  of  the  relatively 
strong  Air  Quality  Amendments  of  1970,  sub- 
sequently sabotaged  the  legislation  admin- 
istratively; the  water  pollution  legislation  of 
1972  did  not  get  that  far.  The  Administration 
has  made  a  mockery  of  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  which  could  have  pre- 
vented thousands  of  needless  deaths,  diseases 
and  Injuries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pow- 
erless poor  in  their  rat-infested,  lead- 
poisoned  ghettos  have  earned  only  the  Ad- 
ministration's benign  neglect. 

In  short,  the  Nixon  Administration's  en- 
vironmental record,  good,  and — mostly — bad, 
refiects  the  slightly  ambivalent  tendencies  of 
the  country's  corporate  rulers.  Nixon  and  the 
Environment,  through  Its  extraordinary 
wealth  of  detail.  Its  generally  high  quality 
writing,  and  Its  Intimate  portrayal  of  life  in 
Washington,  presents  a  fascinating  account 
whose  value  transcends  both  the  environ- 
mental Issues  and  this  particular  Adminis- 
tration. For  it  lays  out,  for  all  to  see.  the 
unpubliclzed  sources  of  policy  which  deter- 
mine an  Administration's  real  record  on  any 
Issue.  But  It  also  provides  eloquent  witness  to 
the  fact  that  another  four  years  of  Nixon 
might  indeed  invite  the  devastation  of  the 
book's  subtitle. 


SOT.  JACK  MORIARTY.  OP 
HOMICIDE  SQUAD 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OP  Maryland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  many 
Americans,  the  word  "detective"  rings  up 
images  of  men  who  have  starred  in  po- 
lice dramas  on  television  and  in  the 
movies — men  who  solve  mysteries  with 
their  revolvers  and  carouse  during  their 
spare  hours. 

A  man  who  is  far  more  dedicate<(i  and 
far  more  effective  than  the  fictional  de- 
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tectlves  is  my  longtime  personal  friend, 
Sgt.  Jack  Moriarty  of  the  Washington 
Police  Department  Homicide  Squad. 
Men  of  his  courage  and  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  Justice  are  the  backbone  of 
crime-fighting  efforts  in  the  District  of 
Coljimbla. 

"The  Washington  Star  recently  ran  a 
featixre-length  article  on  Jack  Moriarty, 
and  I  think  it  provides  good  Insights  into 
the  demands  made  upon  law  enforcement 
officers.  I  Insert  that  article  Into  the 
Record,  so  that  my  colleagues  can  better 
appreciate  the  contributions  being  made 
by  a  brave,  intelligent,  and  dedicated  po- 
lice officer:  ' 

MORIABTT'S     GmOED     TOTIB 

(By  David  Braaten) 

He's  not  a  skirt  chasing  mlsflt  like  the 
hero  of  "The  French  CJonnectlon." 

Unlike  Dirty  Harry,  he  doeed^  tramide 
the  Constitution  or  departmeifC^lgulatlonB 
to  naU  the  bad  guys  and  has  never  fired  bis 
,38  Special  at  anyone. 

It  gets  worse. 

Sgt.  Jack  Moriarty  doesn't  drink  anything 
stronger  than  restaurant  coffee.  Doesnt 
■moke.  Ooes  to  church  regularly.  Solid  famUy 
man.  Softspoken,  keeps  his  temper  under 
extremes  of  provocation.  A  little  overweight, 
a  little  gray,  he'll  be  47  next  month. 

No  glamor  here,  no  flamboyance.  He  claims. 
In  his  wry,  self-deprecating  way,  to  be  "The 
Archie  Bunker  of  HUlandale,  Md.,"  and 
there's  even  a  faint.  Jowly  reaemblanoe  to 
Archie. 

Tet  Moriarty,  If  not  Super  Cop,  Is  perhaps 
the  super-typloal  detective  of  the  Homicide 
Squad,  the  elite  40-man  team  that  solves  80 
percent  of  the  District's  kUllngs  last  year, 
and  Is  aiming  to  better  Its  record  this  year. 

And,  he's  the  old  pro  who  led  Chief  of  De- 
tectives Mahlon  Pitts — a  bard-eyed  man  not 
given  to  giddy  effusions  of  praise  for  his  sub- 
ordinates— to  declare  recently  that  he'd  like 
to  have  a  whole  squad  of  Moriartys. 

Experience 'is  what  makes  a  good  homicide 
detective,  according  to  Pitts,  and  with  his  11 
yevs  on  the  squad,  experience  Is  Morlarty's 
long  suit. 

Experience  is  what  transforms  a  routine 
cruise  around  the  city  with  Moriarty  and  bis 
exirrent  partner,  Eddie  Myers,  a  macabre 
sightseeing  toui  the  Gray  Line  will  never  of- 
fer Its  customers. 

Fourteenth  and  Q  means  downtown  shop- 
ping to  moet  people;  on  the  Moriarty  tour. 
It's  the  site  of  a  Hot  Shoppes  restaurant 
where  the  detective  posing  as  Robert  Amml- 
down,  met  a  messenger  for  the  extortionist 
who  was  trying  to  shake  down  Ammldown 
after  the  murder  of  bis  wife,  Mrs.  Unda 
Ammldown. 

A  gas  station  on  South  Caplt<d  Street 
would  draw  no  comment  from  a  tourist 
guide;  to  Merlarty.  It  Is  remembered,  with  a 
chuckle,  as  "Tony  Lee's  gas  station." 

The  convicted  killer  claimed,  at  one  point 
In  his  labyrinthine  defense,  that  he  had  been 
dickering  to  buy  the  property.  What  he 
didn't  know  was  that  the  gas  station  Is  a 
key  portion  of  a  block-size  parcel,  ripe  for 
multimillion-dollar  development  and  owned 
by  a  big  corporation  that  never  heard  of 
Tony  Lee.  The  prosecution  was  quick  to  doc- 
ument this  and  drill  one  more  hole  in  Lee's 
defense. 

The  Evening  Star  building  la  a  notice- 
able landmark  In  Southeast;  to  Moriarty.  a 
nearby  alley  sticks  out  more  shatply.  "That's 
where  they  found  the  body  (of  Diane  John- 
son) in  the  Hogate's  case." 

A  large,  shabby  apartment  house  In  the 
14th  Street  ghetto  Is  described  on  Morlarty's 
guided  tour  as  "probftbly  the  most  Infamous 
buUdlng  in  Washington,"  familiar  to  a  good 
many  of  the  Homicide  Squad's  "clients"— 
victims,  suspects,  witnesses  and  informants. 

Not  far  away,  near  Thomas  circle,  a  much 
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fancier  apartment  building  reminds  Mori- 
arty of  still  another  case:  A  pay  telephone 
hangs  on  a  fence  across  the  street,  and  a 
man  living  In  the  apartment  house  \ised  to 
stand  on  his  balcony  and  dial  the  pay  phone 
number  when  someone  he  wanted  to  meet 
came  along.  If  the  passerby  picked  up  the 
ringing  phone— who  could  resist? — and  the 
conversation  progressed  satisfactorily,  the 
new  friend  wovild  be  invited  up  to  the  apart- 
ment. 

"He  did  It  once  too  often,"  Moriarty 
recalls.  "When  we  got  him,  there  were  50 
stab  wounds  in  his  body." 

The  new  Southwest  is  an  area  of  plush 
high-rise  apartments  and  townhouses  on  the 
Gray  Line  tour;  on  Morlarty's,  it's  also  the 
location  of  establishments,  whose  customers 
are  mostly  homosexuals,  and  possible  sources 
of  Information  on  a  recent  killing.  With 
some  chagrin,  he  recalls  how  he  and  Myers 
stopped  in  at  one,  then  another,  hoping  to 
be  unobtrusive  enough  to  ask  questions  and 
show  the  victim's  photograph  around  with- 
out causing  a  lot  of  excitement. 

Everyone  else  wtts  In  sport  shirts  and 
slacks,  and  the  two  detectives.  In  the  busi- 
ness suits  and  ties  that  promote  anonymity 
In  most  locales,  might  Jiist  as  well  have  had 
"COP"  stamped  on  their  foreheads. 

"So,  we  went  to  this  third  place,"  Moriarty 
recalls,  "and  we  flg\ired  maybe  we'd  blend 
in  a  little  better  If  we  took  off  our  neckties 
and  hold  our  Jackets  over  one  arm  to  hide  our 
guns." 

He  pauses,  and  both  he  and  Myers  start 
laughing. 

"When  we  finally  got  in,  we  were  the  only 
ones  In  the  place  wearing  any  clothes  at  all," 
said  Moriarty,  shaking  his  head  in  worder. 
"They  were  all  sitting  aroimd  at  tables,  and 
the  most  any  of  them  had  on  was  a  turklsh 
towel." 

Adding  to  his  chagrin  over  this  small  fiasco 
Is  the  fact  that  their  embarrassment  was  all 
for  nothing.  The  case  was  cracked  eventiially 
by  an  Informant  far  removed  from  the  gay 
bars  of  Southwest. 

The  only  trouble  with  Moriarty's  often 
amiislng  anecdotes,  of  course,  Is  that  they 
are  gallows  humor.  At  the  base  point  of  each 
reminiscence  there  is,  after  all,  a  dead  person, 
and  not  even  Moriarty's  skill  as  a  raconteur 
can  disguise  this  distasteful  circumstances. 

No  one  realizes  this  better  than  Moriarty 
himself. 

Apologizing  to  a  reporter  who  was  tagging 
along  on  a  mldnlght-to-elgbt  shift  to  see 
how  homicide  detectives  operate,  Moriarty 
commented  on  the  unusually  dull  nature  of 
the  night,  which  had  produced  not  so  much 
as  a  slightly  questionable  death  from  any 
oause. 

"In  a  way,"  he  remarked,  "sometimes  It's 
better  to  have  a  routine  case  to  work  on — 
like  a  guy  killing  his  virlfe." 

In  context,  It  was  a  perfectly  reasonable 
remark,  but  when  reminded  that  it  would 
look  pretty  coldblooded  in  print.  Moriarty 
said:  "I  guess  It  does  soimd  callous,  referring 
to  a  tragedy  in  someone's  life  as  routine.  A 
homicide  can  wreck  a  whole  family,  but  It 
can  still  be  routine  to  us. 

"Tou  can't  get  emotionally  Involved,  or 
you'd  fall  apart.  And  It  would  affeot  yoiu: 
Judgment." 

There  Is  another  reason  the  homicide  de- 
tective learns  to  steel  himself  to  the  most 
harrowing  situations — grief,  rage,  hysteria, 
whatever. 

"There  are  things  that  have  to  be  done, 
and  someone's  got  to  do  the  thing.  That's 
us." 

Translated  to  specifics,  this  means  Moriarty 
and  his  fellow  detectives  have  the  thankless 
task  of  suspecting  everyone  connected  with 
an  unexplained,  violent  death — Including 
(and  sometimes  especially)  the  grieving 
spouae.  It  mecms  they  must  ask  the  ques^ons 
that  nobody  else  would  dream  of  asking  at 
such  a  time,  and,  what's  worse,  treat  the 
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answers  with  a  heartless  skepticism  that  no- 
body should  decently  have. 

"Almost  subconsciously,  you  notice  things 
that  Just  arent  right,"  explained  Chief  Pitts, 
a  Homicide  Squad  alumnus  himself.  "First 
comes  the  doubt,  however  slight;  then  you 
wonder  why  and  you  look  for  a  motive.  You 
can't  accept  what  any  Individual  says  at  face 
value." 

The  stage  on  which  a  possible  siispect 
appears  before  the  homicide  detective  often 
Is  the  cold,  gray  confines  of  the  city  morgue, 
where  the  grim  ritual  of  Identifying  the 
victim's  body  Is  enacted. 

"We're  tough  critics,"  says  Moriarty.  "Tou 
get  a  guy  down  to  Identify  his  wife's  body 
and  he  reacts,  and  you  watch  his  reaction. 
A  lot  of  times,  they're  stoics.  They  Just  stand 
there  and  look,  and  they  dont  say  anything. 
Or  maybe  they  faint.  Or  throw  up.  But  kick- 
ing the  wall?  Running  up  and  down  scream- 
ing? You  think  to  yourself,  'Something  Isnt 
right.  You  Just  get  a  feeling  It's  an  act." 

So  you  lock  him  up  on  the  spot,  right? 
Wrong.  You  Just  start  the  procedure  at 
which  homicide  detectives  spend  much  of 
their  working  lives:   asking  questions. 

"What  we're  after  is  information,"  Mori- 
arty explains.  "You  cant  ever  tell  who  has 
the  Information  you  need,  so  you  talk  to 
everybody." 

Moriarty  knows  better  than  to  expect  the 
truth  the  first  time  around. 

"There  are  people  who'll  He  to  you  twice 
and  then  give  it  straight,"  he  says.  "There 
are  people  who  tell  little  white  lies,  and 
you've  got  to  try  to  figure  out  what  the  lies 
are  and  why  they  told  them.  And  there  are 
some  people  who  sincerely  want  to  help, 
but  they  dont  know;  they  give  you  wrong 
information  and  there  goes  a  whole  week 
out   of   your   life   following   a   wrong   lead. 

"When  you're  dealing  with  a  relative — let's 
say,  the  husband  of  the  victim — ^you  dont 
expect  his  story  to  make  sense  in  every  detail 
the  first  time,  because  he's  probably  in 
shock.  In  fact,  If  his  story  is  too  straight  the 
first  time  that  might  make  you  susplcloiu. 
But  a  few  days  or  a  week  later,  on  the  second 
or  third  try,  he  shovUd  be  able  to  clear  up 
the  discrepancies  In  his  origins  version." 

There  Is  one  suspect  in  a  still  unsolved 
case,  Moriarty  notes  with  some  frustration, 
who  has  told  his  story  half  a  dozen  times 
and  hasnt  got  It  straight  yet. 

"We'll  get  him."  he  says  with  calm  certain- 
ty. "Sooner  or  later,  we'll  get  him." 

Like  Javert  In  Les  Mlserables.  Moriarty  can 
be  Implacable — in  his  pleasant,  mild-man- 
nered way.  He  was  largely  responsible  for 
cracking  the  Ammldown  case,  piusuing  his 
suspicions  to  the  ultimate  payoff  when  a  lot 
of  people  who  might  have  known  better 
thought  he  was  cockeyed.  If  he  has  any  basic 
professional  credo,  it  Is  that  murder  unravels 
Itself.  All  that's  needed  Is  the  right  Informa- 
tion. 

"Somebody  knows,"  said  Majority  of  the 
then-unsolved  murder  that  took  him  on  the 
rounds  of  the  city's  gay  bars.  "Somebody 
knows  J\ist  what  happened  to  that  sonofagun. 
Maybe  four  or  five  people  know.  It's  Just  a 
matter  of  finding  one  of  them."  He  was  right. 
It  wasn't  Moriarty  who  found  the  tipster,  but 
somebody  did. 

Each  detective  has  his  own  method  of 
questioning.  Moriarty's  combines  patience, 
understanding  and  a  not  entirely  spurious 
sympathy  for  the  persons  he's  grilling. 

"He  has  the  ability  to  talk  to  a  witness,  to 
turn  him  from  hostile  to  friendly,"  said  Pitts. 
"He  can  talk  to  anyone  on  any  level  and 
relate  to  them,"  said  Asst.  U.S.  Atty.  Harold 
Sullivan,  who  has  worked  with  Moriarty  for 
years  and  Is  an  unabashed  fan.  "Jack's  an 
extremely  sensitive  man.  He  understands 
the  hangups  people  have.  He  can  get  Inside 
them,  find  the  hangup  and  erase  It." 

It  has  been  said  of  Moriarty  that  he  could 
charm  the  skin  off  a  snake— and  has  fre- 
quently done  Just  that.  Part  of  it  is  inherited 
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(Irish  all  the  way  back,  on  both  sides) .  But 
"it's  more  than  just  Irish  b.s.,"  said  Sullivan, 
as  he  recalled  Moriarty's  treatment  of  an  in- 
formant in  a  case  a  few  years  ago. 

The  man  has  been  in  jaU  for  some  time 
and  was  being  allowed  his  first  family  visit, 
Moriarty  slipped  him  a  nickel's  worth  of 
penny  candy  so  he  would  have  something  to 
give  his  daughter  when  she  came. 

"He  didn't  do  It  for  information."  Sulli- 
van said.  "How  could  you  buy  information 
with  a  nickel's  worth  of  candy?  He  Just 
understood  how  the  guy  must  feel,  having 
his  little  girl  see  him  In  Jail  like  that — and 
bow  important  it  would  be  for  him  to  have 
something  to  give  her.  Jack  would  have  done 
It  for  anyone  .  .  .  though,  of  course,  It  did 
establish  a  bond  between  them." 

"Our  clientele  set  the  pace,"  Is  the  way 
Moriapiy-'futs  It.  "You  try  to  time  Into 
then^  Keep  them  talking.  Take  abuse  if  nec- 
essary— It  doesnt  cost  you  anything.  If  they 
wane  to  scream  at  me  and  call  me  names, 
thaws  all  right  with  me.  Just  so  they  give 
the  imamatlon  I'm  after." 

Sometlih^  the  questioning  can  be  down- 
right painful  to  a  man  of  Moriarty's  essen- 
tially straight-arrow  nature.  Like  the  inter- 
view he  conducted  recently  at  about  4  a.m. 
on  a  sidewalk  In  the  14th  Street  ghetto. 
("Let's  face  It,  we  can't  go  to  church  and  ask 
these  people  anything — and  the  people  In 
Church  wouldnt  be  able  to  tell  us  imy- 
thlng.") 

The  subject  of  the  Interview  was  a  certain 
notorious  madam,  who  ran  a  stable  of  whores 
from  her  "office" — a  Cadillac  parked  at  the 
curb.  Moriatry  had  a  picture  to  show  her, 
a  photograph  of  a  homicide  victim. 

"It's  a  lazy  man's  way  of  interviewing 
maybe  50  or  60  prostitutes,"  Moriarty  ex- 
plained. None  of  her  girls  or  her  competitors 
was  suspected  of  the  murder,  but  Moriarty 
thought  the  victim  might  have  started  at 
14tb  Street  on  his  fatal  night  or  that  word 
might  have  filtered  back  there. 

The  madam,  a  slim  attractive  black  woman 
of  about  30,  dressed  In  an  expensive,  cling- 
ing white  pantsult,  recognized  the  unmarked 
cruiser.  ("They  know  If  It's  Homicide,  Rob- 
ery  or  Vice")  as  It  pulled  up  at  the  curb 
opposite. 

"Come  over  here,  baby,"  called  Myers 
pleasantly: 

"You  come  on  over  here,  honey,"  she  re- 
plied, Just  as  pleasantly. 

"Which  Is  by  way  of  showing  that  she's 
smarter  than  you,"  muttered  Moriarty.  "Go 
ahead.  Make  the  U-turn." 
The  madam  played  It  to  the  hilt. 
"What's  up.  Doc?"  she  said  for  openers, 
sipping  an  amber  liquid  through  a  straw  and 
treating  the  two  detectives  like  customers. 
"You  got  a  little  chump  change  you  want 
to  spend  here?" 

Moriarty  kept  his  cool.  ("If  you  can 
mentally  grit  your  teeth,  that's  what  I  was 
doing,"  he  said  later.) 

The  scene  that  followed  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  poignant.  Moriarty,  middle-aged, 
respectable,  business-suited,  got  out  of  the 
car,  showed  the  madam  the  photograph  and 
engaged  her  in  a  rather  more  formal — if 
not  more  buslness-Uke — conversation  than 
she  Is  used  to  from  guys  who  look  like  him. 
Fifteen  or  20  minutes  Moriarty  stood  there, 
bands  in  pockets,  rocking  back  and  forth 
on  his  heels,  while  the  woman  subtely 
mocked  him  with  words  and  gesture,  and  In 
the  end  produced  no  more  than  a  vague 
promise  to  ask  around  about  the  man  In  the 
photograph. 

Back  In  the  car,  Moriarty  couldn't  help 
wondering  how  the  madam  could  be  so  braz- 
en, so  heedless  of  the  police  presence.  "She's 
operating  like  she  has  a  license."  he  said, 
with  undisguised  bitterness.  To  Homicide, 
she  was  a  source  of  Information,  and  It  la 
no  part  of  his  Job  to  lock  her  up  for  loitering 
or  soliciting.  But  he  was  tempted. 
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"One  of  these  days  we're  going  to  lock  her 
up."  he  said.  "I'm  going  to  say,  'Come  here, 
I've  got  something  to  show  you.'  and  It'U  be  a 
pair  of  handcuffs,  not  a  photograph.  And  I 
hope  to  God  I'm  the  guy  that  does  it. 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  see  who  called 
me  on  it." 

"Well  get  her,  all  right,"  said  Myers,  "but 
I  bet  she'll  be  a  victim,  not  a  defendant." 

Moriarty  agreed.  "She  doesn't  stand  the 
remotest  chance  of  dying  a  natural  death." 

Even  on  a  quiet  night,  a  homicide  detec- 
tive may  have  to  demonstrate  the  apparent 
callousness  of  his  Job.  A  possibly  fatal  shoot- 
ing had  occurred  before  he  and  Myers  came 
on  duty,  and  they  went  to  the  emergency 
room  of  George  Washington  University  Hos- 
pital to  look  In  on  the  victim. 

The  suspect  was  the  woman's  boy  friend, 
and  his  name  and  description  were  already 
known.  Two  bullets,  one  lodged  in  the  spinal 
column,  had  nearly  killed  the  woman.  If  she 
did  die,  it  would  be  a  case  for  Homicide,  so 
they  were  just  getting  a  head  start. 

While  Myers  stood  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
taking  notes,  Moriarty  asked  the  woman  ques- 
tions, quietly  but  persistently,  his  voice  calm, 
reassuring,  sympathetic.  Within  five  minutes, 
he  had  confirmed  the  Identity  of  her  assail- 
ant, established  a  motive  (Jealousy)  and 
elicited  a  detailed  rundown  of  the  clothes  he 
was  wearing,  the  location  of  the  apartment 
he  lived  In  and  the  fact  that  he  was  right- 
handed. 

"There  was  nothing  forensic  about  that 
questioning,"  Moriarty^  said  later  when  asked 
about  the  lefthanded-rlghthanded  business. 
"It  was  Just  self-preservation.  If  he's  left- 
handed,  you  know  which  hand  to  look  for  a 
gun  in,  and  it's  the  first  one  you  put  the 
cuffs  on." 

The  doctor  on  duty  had  told  the  detectives 
the  victim  would  live,  but  Moriarty  disagreed. 
Doctors,  he  feels,  are  professional  optimists, 
like  airplane  pilots. 

"She'll  be  dead  by  tomorrow  afternoon," 
be  said.  In  this  case,  he  was  wrong  and  the 
doctor  was  right.  The  woman  lived,  but  is 
paralyzed.  Scratch  one  case  for  Homicide. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  on  another  swing 
through  the  14th  Street  area  (the  church 
where  Homicide's  parishioners  congregate 
moet  heavUy) ,  Moriarty  and  Myers  spotted  a 
young  white  girl  standing  all  alone  on  the 
comer  of  13th  and  S  Streets. 

Myers  parked  the  c^  In  front  of  her  and 
Moriarty  got  out.  The  girl  regarded  him  with 
wide-eyed  complacency. 
"What's  your  name?" 
"Ummm  .  .  .  Mary." 
"What  are  you  doing  here,  Mary?" 
"Umnun  .  .  .  Waiting  for  a  friend." 
"A  friend?" 

"Ummm  .  .  .  Yuh.  A  good  friend.  A  friend 
of  the  family." 
"I  see.  What's  his  name,  Mary?" 
"His  name?" 

"Yeah,  the  name  of  your  good  friend." 
"Ummm  ...  John." 

"How  much  you  taking  now,  Mary?  Inter- 
jected Myers  from  the  car. 

"Oh,  I  don't  take  the  stuff,  honest.  I  don't 
even  like  to  be  aroimd  people  who  take 
drugs." 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  then?"  asked 
Moriarty.  "You  realize  we're  the  only  people 
around  here  who  aren't  on  drugs?" 

"I'm  not  on  drugs,"  the  girl  Insisted.  "You 
can  check  my  arms  if  you  want."  More  ques- 
tions brought  her  full  name  and  her  home- 
town— in  Massachusetts. 

"Why  do  you  think  we're  Interested  In 
you?"  asked  Moriarty.  "We're  from  the  Homi- 
cide Squad.  Do  you  understand  that?" 

No  answer.  Moriarty's  fingers  dnmuned  on 
the  roof  of  the  car.  The  girl  was  breaking  no 
law,  there  was  nothing  to  do. 

"Well.  Mary,  you  go  ahead,  don't  let  us 
hold  you  up." 
"Youh.  Okay." 
She  walked  off  down  13th  Street.  Moriarty 
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got  back  In  the  car.  "I've  got  a  girl  at  home 
bigger  than  that,"  he  said. 

An  hour  later,  Myers  spotted  the  girl  bead- 
ing Into  a  building  known  as  a  center  for 
drugs  and  prostitution. 

"At  least  now,  if  she  winds  up  on  our 
hands,"  said  Moriarty,  "we'll  know  her  name 
and  where  to  look  for  her  next  of  kin." 

To  hear  Moriarty  teU  It,  his  work  is  seldom 
more  than  routine,  and  In  the  one  case  he 
admits  was  unusual — the  Ammldown  mur- 
der— his  description  stresses  the  comic  as- 
pects of  the  police  procedure  (which  he  ar- 
ranged) with  no  hint  that  he  was  actvially 
risking  his  life  at  the  time. 

His  peregrinations  aroimd  downtovm 
Washington,  posing  as  a  harried  wife-killer 
being  victimized  by  an  extortionist,  are  made 
to  seem  laughable,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
wai?  being  trailed  by  two  armed  hoodlums 
who  probably  would  have  killed  him  If  they 
discovered  his  Identity. 

In  and  out  of  the  Hot  Shoppe.  in  and  out 
of  the  People's  Drug  Store,  into  an  allev- 
way  traUed  by  18  fellow  plainclothes  officers 
who  then  had  no  way  to  get  out  save  through 
the  back  door  of  the  Presidential  Arms  Ho- 
tel. (Somebody  picked  the  lock,  apptirently.) 
Everyone  out  but  Moriarty  when  a  car  pulled 
into  the  alley.  Fortuitous  trash  emptying  by 
a  Janitor  of  a  building  backing  onto  the  al- 
ley. ("White  House  secxurity.  I've  got  to  go 
through  to  13th  Street.  Your  country  will 
be  proud  of  you.")  In  the  clear,  only  to  bimip 
into  the  two  hired  guns  at  13tb  and  P. 
Down  another  alley,  mingle  with  tourists 
outside  O'Donnell's  while  the  two  tails  search 
across  the  street.  Duck  back  In  the  alley  and 
sneak  back  to  headquarters.  Whew. 

You  listen  to  Moriarty,  the  native  Wash- 
ingtonlan,  Gonzaga  High  graduate.  World 
War  II  Marine  radio  gunner,  father  of  four 
("The  Pope's  got  some  friends,  you  know") 
and  you  might  Just  get  the  idea  that  a  homi- 
cide detective's  job  is  as  quiet  and  uneventful 
as  an  insurance  agent's  or  a  shoe  salesman's. 
And  yet . . . 

A  young  police  reporter  who  knows  them 
both  compared  Chief  Pitts  with  Moriarty. 

"I'd  hate  to  have  Pitts  trying  to  get  any- 
thing out  of  me.  Did  you  notice  the  way  he 
glares  at  you?  His  eyes  sort  of  go  out  and 
bend  down  over  his  nose,  like  daggers. 
Sheesh" 

And  Moriarty? 

Well,  he'd  joke  with  you,  sympathize  with 
you  and  understand  Just  how  you  felt,  and 
he's  made  you  want  to  tell  everything  you 
know,  even  If  it  put  you  away  for  99  years. 


JOSEPH  GEORGE,  JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  each  of 
our  lives  we  learn  to  know  persons  who 
are  very  special.  To  me  one  of  these  men 
was  Joseph  George.  Jr.,  an  unselfish 
benefactor  of  mankind,  who  did  much 
for  me  as  he  did  for  thousands  of  others. 
Recently,  Mr.  George  passed  away  and  I 
have  the  honor  of  placing  certain  bio- 
graphical material  concerning  him  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  As  a  very  excep- 
tional man,  he  deserves  this  special  trib- 
ute. 

The  material  follows: 

JOSXPH  GKOKas,  Jb. 

In  the  past  thirty-five  years  many  men 
have  come  to  San  Jose  and  dramatically  af- 
fected the  lives  of  thousands  of  individuals 
with  their  kindness,  thoughtfulness,  humaal- 
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tarlan  and  other  civic  causes.  But  no  one  has 
been  more  helpful  to  Individuals,  big  and 
small,  than  Joseph  Oeorge,  Jr.  Close  to  1,000 
saddened  individuals  attended  the  services 
when  the  Reverend  Dr.  Philip  Barrett  and 
the  Rabbi  Joseph  Qitin,  D.D.  spoke  to  his 
memory  on  Saturday  July  1, 1972. 

Because  of  his  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
regardless  of  his  faith,  bis  work,  and  kind 
deeds  he  will  always  be  remembered  as  one 
of  our  most  remarkable  figures. 

His  greatest  concern  was  for  his  wife.  Edith, 
whom  he  married  in  1929,  his  son,  Qlenn.  who 
is  following  in  his  footsteps,  his  daughter-in- 
law  Bobbe,  and  the  three  grandchildren  Ke- 
vin, Mlndy  and  Bert  ages  14,  12  and  11  re- 
spectively. 

But  here  his  story  begins : 

Bom  July  7,  1899  in  Valdosta,  Georgia,  one 
of  four  children.  His  father  was  Joseph 
George.  Sr.  and  his  mother  Sarah  George. 

His  early  education  was  recelved*5in  Val- 
dosta. Georgia.  It  was  Interrupted  when  he 
enlisted  In  World  War  I  at  the  age  of  17.  He 
served  his  country  In  chemical  warfare  in 
Hawaii.  After  receiving  his  Honorable  Dis- 
charge In  San  Francisco,  he  becanje  a  sales- 
man f6r  Glaser  Brothers  Candy  and  Tobacco 
Distributors.  During  the  depression  he  moved 
to  San  Jose,  where  he  opened  a  branch  for 
their  company. 

In  1940,  he  took  his  big  step  by  buying 
Koerber  Distributing  Company  which  em- 
ployed 25  people.  The  business,  with  its  ups 
and  downs,  grew  and  prospered.  In  1946  he 
incorporated,  changing  the  name  to  Joseph 
Oeorge  Distributors.  They  now  have  250  em- 
ployees. The  thing  that  gladdened  his  heart 
was  his  relationship  with  bis  employees.  He 
took  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were  his 
friends,  as  well  as  faithful  coworkers.  Their 
problems  and  those  of  their  families  became 
his  problems,  and  he  was  never  too  busy  to 
listen  and  help. 

He,  like  Abraham  Lincoln,  did  not  belong 
tt  any  specific  chuircb.  His  church  was  In 
the  marketplace  of  life.  All  the  men  of  the 
cloth  were  his  friends.  Back  in  1954.  a  Meth- 
odist Minister  was  hospitalized  with  a  heart 
attack  and  no  medical  insurance.  A  citizens' 
group  got  up  a  green  beck  bouquet.  Wlien 
Joe  heard  of  It,  he  Immediately  sent  bis 
check,  which  was  well  Into  three  figures, 
with  a  special  request  to  have  the  Minister's 
wife  send  all  of  her  household  bills  to  him 
for  payment  for  the  duration  of  the  Illness. 

During  his  30  years  of  community  serv- 
ice, he  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
thousands  oif  his  fellow  citizens,  and  bis 
niany  efforts  will  be  forever  remembered.  He 
served  as  President  of  San  Jose  Rotary — made 
Man  of  the  Year  by  San  Jose  Klwanis  Club — 
^■  32  Degree  Mason — ^Member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  Santa  Clara  University — Foreman 
Santa  Clara  Grand  Jury — honored  for  his 
record  of  service  In  the  ca'jse  of  Brother- 
hood by  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  and  by  Temple  Emanuel,  be- 
cause he  was  the  exemplar  of  brotherhood — 
Member  of  Santa  Clara  County  Board  of  Pa- 
role Commissioners — received  the  Distin- 
guished Citizens  Award — President  of  the  old 
Community  Chest,  the  Alum  Rock  School 
District  names  an  Elementary  School  in  bis 
honor. 

Members  of  City,  Coxinty,  State,  and  Na- 
tional Government,  the  Judicial,  Profes- 
sional. Bankers,  Educational -Businessmen, 
and  Men  of  the  Cloth  felt  that  they  lost  a 
dear  and  loyal  friend  whose  advice  and  In- 
spiration wUl  be  missed.  Listen  tu  these  tes- 
timonials from  some  of  the  thousands  whose 
lives  have  been  affected  by  this  outstanding 
individual. 

Fred  J.  Oehler,  retired  Vice  President, 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  said:  "He  was  a  man  of 
high  Integrity,  generous  with  a  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  his  fellow  man." 

A.  P.  (Dutch)  Hamann,  Vice  President  of 
the  University  of  Santa  Clara  and  former 
manager  of  the  City  at  San  Jose  said:  "He 
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was  the  most  charitable  and  most  honorable 
man  I  have  ever  known." 

Ray  Blackmore,  former  San  Joee  Chief  of 
Police  said:  "Many  times  Jo?  asked  me  to 
take  money  for  someone  needing  assistance 
or  a  person  that  needed  help  to  erase  tils 
difficulties.  He  was  always  ready  and  willing 
to  share  a  problem." 

Rabbi  Joseph  Gltln,  of  Temple  Emanuel, 
said:  "Joe  was  a  man  of  stellar  character. 
His  word  was  his  bond  and  Integrity  was  the 
baUmark  of  his  life.  He  liked  people  and 
looked  for  their  essential  goodness.  They 
liked  blm  for  what  he  was,  a  man  who  cared 
and  was  concerned." 

Father  Walter  E.  Schmidt,  San  Jose  Senior 
Vice  President  of  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  and  founder  of  the  Santa  Clara  Youth 
Center  said:  "Joe  was  one  of  my  first  board 
members.  Tbrotigh  his  efforts  the  first 
$15,000  was  obtained  for  our  new  youth 
building  where  youngsters  profited  greatly 
from  his  kindness  and  generosity." 

Reverend  Philip  W.  Barrett.  D.D..  Pastor  of 
Foothill  Community  Presbyterian  Church, 
said:  "We  will  always  be  grateful  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  his  generosity  in  putting  Joe 
In  this  area,  where  he  touched  so  many  lives 
and  made  them  much  better." 

Marshall  Hall,  Presiding  Judge,  Superior, 
Court  said:  "His  efforts  built  a  monument 
which  will  live  forever  as  an  example  for 
others  to  follow." 


DR.  JUANITA  M.  KREPS 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently Dr.  Juanita  M.  Kreps,  already  one 
of  my  most  distinguished  constituents, 
was  elected  to  the  20-member  board  of 
directors  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Dr.  Kreps  is  the  first  woman  to 
be  elected  to  the  board  in  the  180-year 
history  of  the  exchange — a  fact  which 
proves  once  again  that  she  is  indeed 
an  outstanding  person. 

Dr.  Kreps,  James  B.  Duke  professor  of 
economics  at  Duke  University,  has  al- 
ways demonstrated  excellence  and  com- 
petence in  the  tasks  she  has  imdertaken 
and  I  am  confident  that  she  will  bring 
to  her  new  position  a  wisdom  that  will 
serve  the  exchange  and  our  Nation's 
economy  well. 

A  former  colleague  of  mine  at  Duke, 
Dr.  Kreps  recently  resigned  from  her  po- 
sition as  dean  of  the  woman's  college 
and  assistant  provost  at  that  university. 
She  has  worked  extensively  and  success- 
fully with  the  problems  of  the  elderly. 
Her  accomplishments — too  numerous  to 
be  listed  here — include  membership  on 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Older  Poor  and 
the  American  Council  on  Education, 
chairmanship  of  the  Commission  on  Aca- 
demic Affairs  and  vice-chairmanship  of 
the  North  Carolina  Manpower  Council. 

In  addition  to  a  leading  text  in  eco- 
nomics, she  has  written  extensively  in 
the  areas  of  labor  and  manpower,  and 
in  the  economics  of  aging.  She  has  served 
as  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging;  is  now  vice 
president  and  program  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Aging,  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Southern  Economics 
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Association.  She  is  presently  serving  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Co.,  on  the  board  of  directors  of  North 
Carolina  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  and 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  North  Caro- 
lina National  Bank. 

It  is  a  unique  privilege  for  me  to  point 
out  that  Dr.  Kreps  is  my  constituent, 
for  she  has  indeed  brought  honor  to  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  But  I 
am  even  more  honored  to  proclaim  that 
Juanita  Kreps  is  my  friend. 

I  am  singb^  proud  today  to  be  able  to 
share  her  remarkable  accomplishments 
with  all  my  colleagues  from  across  the 
Nation. 


MR.    NIXON'S    CASE    IN    AUGUST 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  reasonable  persons  would  agree 
that  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  offers 
one  of  the  most  balanced  editorial  pol- 
icies of  any  of  America's  newspapers  and 
is  most  objective  in  its  news  coverage.  I 
therefore  consider  it  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  that  the  Monitor  in  its  Au- 
gust 8,  1972,  issue  sets  forth  its  reasons 
for  stating  that  conditions  in  the  United 
States  are  better  today  than  they  were 
4  years  ago.  The  Monitor  editorial  is  not 
wholly  complimentary  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. Rather,  it  presents  both 
pluses  and  minuses  as  far  as  the  admin- 
istration is  concerned.  I  commend  a  read- 
ing of  the  editorial  to  my  House  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Mr.  Nixon's  Case  in  August 

The  statement  was  made  on  this  page  re- 
cently that  conditions  are  better  in  the 
United  States  today  than  they  were  four 
years  ago.  It  has  been  challenged  by  a  reader 
who  asks  for  evidence.  We  woiUd  submit  the 
following  on  this  subject  which  is  of  first  in- 
terest to  all  voters  beginning  to  think  about 
how  they  will  cast  their  ballots  come  No- 
vember. 

Four  years  ago  the  United  States  was  at 
a  peak  of  a  military  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. The  war  was  taking  between  400  and 
500  American  lives  a  week.  It  had  long  since 
divided  the  country  bitterly  over  its  Justi- 
fication, bad  disastrously  upset  the  national 
budget,  had  unleashed  the  worst  and  longest 
roimd  of  Inflation  in  American  history,  and 
yet  curiously  was  accompanied  by  economic 
depression  and  disturbing  unemployment. 

Today  the  American  commitment  to  the 
war  is  far  down.  From  more  than  a  half 
million  Americans  In  Vietnam  we  are  down 
to  fewer  than  60,000.  True,  some  of  these 
have  been  transferred  to  Thailand.  True, 
American  air  and  sea  forces  continue  to 
support  the  South  Vietnamese  military  effort 
from  outside  of  South  Vietnam  itself.  And 
true  also,  the  bombing  continues  with  de- 
batable military  results  but  deep  anguish 
in  the  conscience  of  many  Americans  as  well 
as  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

However,  the  sending  of  American  con- 
scripts to  Vietnam  has  ended.  The  rate  of 
conscription  is  down  to  a  peacetime  level. 
And  those  doing  what  fighting  Is  left  for 
Americans  are  professional  volunteers. 

The  war  Is  not  over,  but  the  degree  of 
American  Involvement  is  so  low  that  in  spite 
of    the    continued    bombing    the    war    has 
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ceased  to  be  a  major  factor  either  in  the 
American  economy  or  in  American  politics. 
Mr.  Nixon,  we  think,  will  get  a  larger  vote 
if  he  actually  wins  a  negotiated  end  of  Mtie 
war  by  election  day,  but  the  war  issue  has 
been  largely  defused.  We  doubt  that  it  will 
make  much  difference  even  If  the  war  Is  still 
going  on  at  present  level. 

The  state  of  the  economy  today  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Unemployment  continues 
high — 6.6  percent  now  as  against  3.6  percent 
four  years  ago.  But  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  up  to  more  than  a  trillion  doUars 
(stated  In  constant  1958  dollars,  from  $706.6 
billion  to  $783.1  bUlion) . 

Profits  are  booming.  And  while  we  still 
have  the  remnants  of  the  Inflation  that  has 
dogged  Mr.  Nixon  (ticked  off,  to  be  sure,  by 
the  $25  biUlon  deficit  in  Lyndon  Johnson's 
last  year)  the  rate  has  been  cut  from  an  an- 
nual average  Increase  In  consumer  prices  of 
6  percent  for  the  past  three  years  to  3.6 
percent  today.  Housewives  are  not  happy  over 
the  continued  rise  In  prices.  But  the  rate  of 
rise  is  down,  and  still  sinking  back  toward 
the  2.5  percent  considered  economically  re- 
spectable under  the  Kennedy-Johnson  reigns. 
At  Its  height  during  Mr.  Nixon's  first  term 
the  Inflationary  thrust  was  a  threat  to  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  In  every  way. 
Today  it  Is  below  the  average  for  modem 
industrial  countries.  The  British  rate  Is  close 
to  10  percent.  Comparatively  speaking, 
American  Inflation  Is  under  control. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all  Is  the  quiet- 
ing down  of  cities  and  universities.  There 
was  almost  no  serious  student  unrest  last 
winter.  There  have  been  no  major  disturb- 
ances in  the  big  cities  this  summer.  The  lat- 
est movement  among  students  Is  back  to  re- 
ligion, or  what  passes  for  religion.  The  Negro 
community,  whose  plight  is  both  worsening 
or  improving  according  to  how  It  Is  measured. 
Is  nonetheless  not  resorting  to  rioting. 

Whether  Richard  Nixon  should  get  much, 
little  or  no  credit  for  all  this  Is  another  mat- 
ter. The  winding  down  of  the  war  was  started 
by  Lyndon  Johnson  before  he  left  the  White 
Rotise.  It  can  be  argued  that  had  he  chosen 
to  run  again  and  been  reelected  he  would 
have  done  at  least  as  well,  perhaps  better,  at 
closing  down  the  war  and  bringing  the  econ- 
omy back  towards  stability. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  Mr.  Nixon 
could  have  closed  down  the  vrar  sooner  and 
could  and  should  have  acted  more  vigor- 
ously and  faster  to  check  the  inflation  and 
regain  economic  stability.  And  In  view  of 
the  still  widening  gap  between  the  rich  and 
poor,  It  can  be  contended  that  he  should 
have  given  higher  priority  to  employment 
for  the  poor  than  tax  relief  for  the  rich. 

But  as  of  today  there  is  less  war  and  less 
Inflationary  push  weighing  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  setting  them  at  odds  with 
each  other  than  was  the  case  when  Mr. 
Nixon  Inherited  the  White  House  from  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  It  Is  basically  on  this  that  the 
President  rests  his  case. 
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Rise  Sharply  to  Highest  Level  in  5 
Months"  was  the  headline  that  afternoon 
in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  "Wholesale 
Pood,  Industry  Prices  Keep  on  Rising," 
reported  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

The  lead  paragraph  of  the  Associated 
Press  story  gave  the  bad  news: 

Wholesale  prices  posted  the  sharpest  rise  in 
5  months  In  July  to  continue  increasing  at 
a  faster  pace  than  before  President  Nixon's 
phase  2  wage-price  controls,  the  Govern- 
ment said  today. 

The  promised  goal  wps  to  be  2.5  per- 
cent increase  this  year.  When  season- 
ally adjusted,  the  July  increase  for  1 
month  is  0.7  percent,  or  an  annual  rate 
of  8.4  percent.  By  contrast,  July  1971 
had  shown  a  monthly  increase  of  0.2 
percent,  or  an  annual  rate  of  2.4  percent. 

Runaway  prices  for  farm  products  in 
July  was  the  worst  news  for  the  worker 
and  consumer.  The  1 -month  increase  of 
3.3  percent  translates  into  an  annual 
rate  of  inflation  of  40  percent. 

What  does  the  administration  do  about 
it?  Little  or  nothing.  They  will  not  even 
face  facts  but  issue  an  official  interpreta- 
tion that  starts  out  like  this:  "The  beha- 
vior of  wholesale  prices  in  July  was 
mixed."  An  honest  statement  would  have 
been  "July  was  another  month  of  failure 
on  the  inflation-control  front.  The  eco- 
nomic mess  we  are  in  is  getting  worse." 
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Mr.  McCoy,  of  course,  provides  volumi- 
nous documentation  for  his  charges, 
docimientation  based  on  over  a  year  and 
a  half  of  research. 

Freedom  of  the  press  cannot  long 
survive  in  America  if  we  tolerate  this 
type  of  police  state  tactics. 


THE  NIXON  ECONOAOC  MESS- 
WHOLESALE  PRICES  RISING 
PASTER  THAN  BEFORE  THE 
FREEZE  WENT  ON  A  YEAR  AGO 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or   KINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure 
of  the  Nixon  administration  to  halt  infla- 
tion and  combat  unemployment  Is  shown 
again  In  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  for 
July  released  by  the  Labor  Department 
on  August  4,   1972.  "Wholesale  Prices 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 
THREATENS  FREEDOM  OF  THE 
PRESS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
plicity of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  the  Southeast  Asian  opium 
trafiflc  has  been  well  documented.  The 
CIA  subsidizes  the  hill  tribes  which  pro- 
duce the  opium  poppies,  the  corrupt  gov- 
ernments whose  officials  traffic  the  drugs, 
and  even  an  America  whose  planes  and 
pilots  have  transported  opium  products 
in  the  Golden  Triangle  region.  Further- 
more, the  CIA  has  refused  to  provide  me 
with  its  reports  on  the  narcotics  msurket 
in  Southeast  Asia,  reports  which  I  have 
requested  pursuant  to  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act. 

Now  we  have  learned  that  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Is  seeking  to  censor 
a  forthcoming  book  by  Alfred  W.  Mc- 
Coy, "The  Politics  of  Heroin  in  South- 
east Asia."  In  an  almost  imprecedented 
move,  the  CIA  contacted  the  book's  pub- 
lisher, Harper  and  Row,  Inc.,  received 
an  advanced  copy  of  the  material  to  be 
published,  and  submitted  a  detailed  cri- 
tique of  the  book.  The  words  of  CIA 
General  Counsel  Lawrence  R.  Houston 
are  an  ominous  sign  of  the  willingness  of 
the  CIA  to  threaten  the  fimdamental 
freedom  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  As  Mr.  Houston  wrote  to 
Harper  and  Row,  Inc.: 

It  Is  our  belief  that  no  Reputable  publish- 
ing house  would  wish  to  publish  such  aUe- 
gatlons  without  being  assured  that  the  sup- 
port evidence  was  valid. 


EDITORIAL  REPLY:   "MORE  GUN 
CONTROLS?" 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
recent  surge  in  this  Congress  for  a  more 
stringent  system  of  gun  controls,  I  would 
like  to  make  my  colleagues  aware  of  some 
erroneous  information  that  is  being  dis- 
seminated to  the  public  by  certain  of  our 
media.  I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  re- 
ply by  Mr.  Warren  Page,  president  of 
the  National  Shooting  Sports  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  to  an  editorial  of  WOR-TV, 
channel  9,  New  York.  Mr.  Page  asserts 
that  WORr-TV  misconceives  the  existing 
Gim  Control  Act  of  1968  and  offers  er- 
roneous statistical  data  to  substantiate 
the  misconception.  I  do  not  feel  that  our 
society  should  be  provoked  to  panic  by 
such  demagoguery.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  may  be  legitimate  interest  in 
severely  curtailing  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  the  so-called  Saturday  night  special. 
I  feel  there  should  be  stiffer  penalties  for 
criminals  who  use  firearms  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime. 

For  the  reference  of  my  colleagues  I 
include  the  following  text  of  the  editorial 
reply  with  which  I  concur: 

(In  a  recent  editorial.  WOR-TV  called  for 
stricter  federal  gun  control  laws.  Here,  with 
another  point  of  view  is  Warren  Page,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Shooting  Sports  Foun- 
dation, Inc.) 

WOR-TV's  editorial  on  gun  control  wa« 
loaded  with  statlsUcal  errata.  They  said  90 
million  firearms  were  held  by  civilians.  Legit- 
imate ownership  by  sportsmen  Is,  If  any- 
thing, higher.  Twenty  thousand  annual  gim 
deaths  Is  a  phony  number.  It  Includes  sui- 
cides, accidents,  and  police  shootings.  Only 
half  of  that  is  criminal  action,  a  bad  situa- 
tion, but  a  fact.  One  simply  not  to  be  altered 
by  new  law. 

In  my  opinion,  the  statement  was  loaded 
with  Ignorance  of  existing  law.  The  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  does  not  restrict,  but 
totally  bans  interstate  handgun  shipment 
save  between  federal  licensees.  It  bans  not 
only  Interstate  mail  order  sales  of  long  guns, 
but  all  Individual  shipments  save  between 
licensees  or  repairing  factories.  It  totally 
stops  the  import  of  military  handguns  and 
long  guns,  of  handguns  in  the  so-called  Sat- 
urday Night  Special  class.  It  does  demand 
Identification,  via  the  4473  form,  necessary 
on  any  purchase. 

The  editorial  asks  for  Injunctions  against 
firearms  purchase  by  felons,  fugitives,  ad- 
dicts, and  psychopaths.  That  has  been  on  the 
books  for  30  years. 

The  assassins  WOR-TV  referred  to  have 
operated  In  defiance  of  existing  law,  as  in 
the  Maryland  Incident,  or  as  I  see  it.  would 
have  been  permitted  flrearms  under  WOR- 
TV's  proposals.  In  New  Jersey,  recently,  Mr. 
Grace  hatd  been  cleared  as  a  Plnkerton.  held 
a  New  York  permit,  and  actxially  bought  bis 
rifles  in  New  York  under  the  tightest  laws 
in  the  nation. 
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WOR-TV  should  have  directed  Ita  de- 
mands toward  tlioee  areas  of  policing,  proee- 
cutlon,  and  ptinlshment  on  firearms  viola- 
tion which  are  today  so  sadly  deficient. 


GUIDE  EXPANDS  TO  MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Augrist  14,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  and  menacing  problems 
we  face  today  Is  that  of  drug  abuse.  We 
in  Congress  may  attack  this  problem 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  through  interna- 
tional agreements  to  halt  the  flow  of 
narcotics,  through  expanded  Federal  pro- 
grams of  drug  education  and  similar 
routes.  But  an  all-important  aspect  of 
our  fight  against  this  disease  which  con- 
tinues to  spread  throughout  the  country 
Is  the  involvement  of  the  local  commu- 
nity and  the  family  unit. 

In  March  1972,  GUIBE--Guidance  and 
Understanding  In  Drug  Evaluation — an 
adolescent  drug  counseling  program,  ex- 
panded its  operation  from  neighboring 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  to  my  home 
district  of  Montgomery  County.  GUIDE 
counsels  not  only  those  already  involved 
in  drug  abuse,  but  adolescents  who  are 
just  beginning  to  experiment  with  drugs 
and  those  who  are  experiencing  life  prob- 
lems which  could  be  complicated  by  con- 
tact with  the  drug  scene  as  well.  More- 
over, GUIDE  counseling  directly  involves 
the  parents. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  Innovative 
drug  counseling  service  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 

GUIDE  Program  Expands  Into  Cottntt 

A  new  approach  to  the  drug  problem  In 
Montgomery  County  has  been  Initiated  by 
the  QUIOE  Program,  a  program  that  found 
its  original  success  In  Prince  Georges  County 
beginning  In  1968.  Spearheading  recruitment 
In  schools,  and  recreation  centers,  the  GUIDE 
Program  meet  with  psychologists,  psychia-" 
trlsts  and  social  workers  trained  in  group 
therapy  techniques.  Therapeutic  Interven- 
tion focuses  on  problems  youth  have  in  be- 
coming adults.  Counseling  sessions  are  held 
weekly  in  convenient  neighborhood  locations, 
with  all  activities  being  of  a  confidential 
nature. 

Young  people  In  groups  consisting  of  peers 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  explore  their 
feelings  and  ideas  about  themselves,  to  dis- 
cover where  they  are  going  In  life  and  how 
they  are  going  to  get  there.  They  examine 
the  way  they  relate  to  their  parents,  teach- 
ers, friends,  and  others  of  importance  in  their 
life.  They  look  at  the  use  of  drugs  as  part 
of  their  current  life  style  and  at  alternative 
Interests  and  opportunities  which  may  be 
Introduced  into  their  life. 

GUIDE,  an  acronym  for  Guidance  and  Un- 
derstanding and  Information  in  Drug  Edu- 
cation, seeks  contact  with  youth  who  are 
already  involved  in  drug  abuse  as  well  as 
those  who  are  Just  beginning  to  experiment 
with  drugs  and  need  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine their  views.  Young  people  who  are  ex- 
periencing difflcultles  and  frictions  with  par- 
ents, school  personnel  or  others  which  could 
be  complicated  by  contact  with  the  drug 
scene  are  also  eligible  for  the  program. 

A  special  feature  of  the  GUIDE  Program 
Is  Its  work  with  parents.  Most  parents  who 
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find  their  son  or  daughter  using  drugs  are 
at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do.  Through  the 
GUIDE  Program  parents  are  able  to  meet 
with  other  parents  facing  the  same  problems 
and  are  able  to  better  understand  their  fam- 
ily and  its  difficulties  beyond  those  presented 
by  adolescent  drug  abuse. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Wunderlich,  the  Director  of 
the  GUIDE  Program,  Is  an  Associate  Profes- 
sor at  Catholic  University.  He  feels  that  a 
family  working  on  its  difficulties  offers  a 
more  encompassing  approach  to  the  drug 
problem  and  has  a  higher  probability  of  suc- 
cessful resolution  than  dealing  simply  with 
the  adolescent  alone.  Community  involve- 
ment is  also  viewed  as  important.  To  this 
end,  GUIDE  has  had  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Galthersburg  Recreation  De- 
partment, schools  and  churches  of  various 
denominations  In  Wheaton,  Chevy  Chase  and 
Betbesda  areas. 

GUIDE  can  be  easily  contacted  by  phone 
(336-5550)  or  personally  at  Room  101,  Psy- 
chology Department,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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end  Branch,  oflBcers,  and  members  of 
the  Antioch  Baptist  Church's  Credit 
Union  on  its  silver  anniversary. 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  AN- 
TIOCH BAPTIST  CHURCH  CREDIT 

UNION 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  congratulate  the 
ofiBcers  and  members  of  the  Antioch  Bap- 
tist Church's  Credit  Union  on  the  silver 
anniversai-y  of  their  association.  Under 
the  eminent  leadership  of  the  Reverend 
Emanuel  S.  Branch,  the  assets  of  the 
credit  union  have  grown  to  $800,000  and 
membership  has  increased  to  1,516  per- 
sons. Since  its  creation  25  years  ago,  $4 
million  has  been  loaned  to  Antioch  Credit 
Union  members. 

In  addition,  the  Antioch  Baptist 
Church's  Credit  Union  has  helped  30 
similar  organizations  to  get  a  start  in  the 
business.  Officers  are  invited  to  address 
credit  union  gatherings  throughout  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  in  adjoining  States. 

In  1946,  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Wade 
Hampton  McKinney,  in  association  with 
the  Tuckegee  Alumni  Association  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Morgan, 
founded  the  Antioch  Baptist  Church's 
Credit  Union.  This  was  done  to  help  im- 
prove the  plight  of  returning  World  War 
n  veterans  and  the  economic  condition 
of  black  citizens.  When  first  initiated, 
the  Antioch  Credit  Union  had  82  mem- 
bers and  assets  totaling  $147. 

The  organization  grew  to  its  present 
strength  with  the  help  of  Ohio  Credit 
Union  League  Field  Representative  Ray- 
mond J.  Budbill;  the  supervisor  of  Credit 
Unions,  Division  of  Securities  of  the 
State  of  Ohio;  officials  of  the  Cleveland 
Chapter  of  Credit  Unions;  members  of 
the  Veterans  Bible  Class;  the  Antioch 
Baptist  Church's  congregation;  and 
members  of  Cleveland's  business  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  6,  1972,  this 
excellent  organization  will  celebrate  25 
years  of  growth,  prosperity,  and  service  to 
the  Cleveland  community.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  today  In  paying 
tribute  and  saying  thank  you  to  Rever- 


HTTTING  THEM  WHERE  THEY  HURT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP  NEW   TORK         "V. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  January,  the  Long  Island  Res- 
taurant and  Caterers  Association 
laimched  a  boycott  of  French  wines.  TTils 
was  not  a  blind,  malicfous  act,  although 
to  judge  by  the  howls  of  outrage  from 
the  French  and  their  Foggy  Bottom  apol- 
ogists, it  could  be  cIassified^es  worse  than 
that. 

Rather,  this  was  their  means  of  Im- 
pressing upon  the  Government  of  France 
that  the  people  of  our  country  were  at 
last  outraged  and  capable  enough  of  act- 
ing on  their  own  in  retaliation  against  a 
calculated  French  Government  policy: 
laxity  on  the  part  of  French  officials  in 
cracking  down  on  heroin-processing  lab- 
oratories operatitlg  In  and  around  the 
southern  French  city  of  Marseilles. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  poison  is 
flooding  into  our  country  as  a  result  of 
the  activities  of  Corsican  criminal  car- 
tels, often  operating  with  the  knowledge 
and  at  times  connivance  of  high  French 
officials. 

The  boycott  concept  spread,  and  was 
adopted  by  many  restaurant  trade  as- 
sociations, plus  the  Federation  of  Labor 
Unions  and  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Religious  and  service 
organizations  joined  in  the  effort,  plus 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  individual  citi- 
zens, all  seeking  some  way  of  striking 
back  at  the  nation  whose  pollci^  were 
creating  a  generation  of  heroin  addicts 
in  Amedca. 

The  effect  of  this  effort  has  reduced 
imports  of  French  wines  by  about  40  per- 
cent, according  to  many  importers.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  what  the  French  Govern- 
ment understands.  Certainly  it  speaks 
louder  than  the  mealy-mouthed  excuses 
of  our  own  State  Department,  whose  only 
reply  to  accusations  of  French  heroin 
trafficking  and  the  wine  boycott  has  been 
that  we  have  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  with  the  French.  How  nice.  They 
send  us  wine  and  heroin.  We  send  them  "v 
machinery  and  diplomats,  such  as  they 
are. 

The  wine  boycott  was  part  of  a  greater 
effort,  which  included  open  and  blunt 
accusations  of  what  our  erstwhile  allies 
are  doing  to  America's  youth.  Belatedly, 
France  is  discovering  that  the  little  white 
powder  is  being  ingested  into  the  sys- 
tems of  her  own  young  people.  And  while 
their  estimated  20,000  addicts  do  not 
come  near  to  matching  our  own  500,000, 
it  is  a  promising  start. 

So  they  opened  their  left  eye  a  smid- 
gin, and  lo,  there  were  some  heroin  proc- 
essing laboratories  in  the  Marseilles  area 
they  previously  had  been  unable  to  find. 
Laudably,  French  authorities  sprang 
into  action  and  raided  a  few.  In  4 
months,  there  have  been  four  labs  found 
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and  raided.  Quite  an  improvement  over 
their  pa.st  record  of  two  such  seizures  in 
the  previous  11  years.  Amazing  what  a 
little  economic  pressure  can  do.  In  this 
case,  it  was  like  swatting  a  jackass  on 
the  snout  with  a  two-by-four  in  order  to 
gain  his  attention. 

I  congratulate  the  French  for  their 
partial  vision.  Most  of  all,  I  congratulate 
our  restaurant  owners  and  their  asso- 
ciates, who  put  business  second  to  their 
country.  The  booby  prize  of  coiu^e  and 
as  usual,  goes  to  our  very  own  Depart- 
ment of  State,  such  as  it  is,  which  has 
yet  to  even  admit  there  is  even  a  prob- 
lem. They  join  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  In  that  comer  reserved  for 
those  who  see,  hear,  and  speak  no  evil. 
It  is  a  promising  beginning,  but  only 
that. 


SICKLE  CELL  ANEMIA  CURE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.MICHEL 

OF   HXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Wednesday  carried  an 
article  by  columnist  William  Raspberry 
In  which  he  discusses  some  popular  mis- 
conceptions about  sickle  cell  anemia,  and 
about  what  can  be  realistically  expected 
from  our  increased  medical  research  ef- 
forts- *»-. 

There  is  widespread  concern  over  this 

serious  medical  condition  that  results 
In  considerable  pain  and  suffering  for 
many  black  Americans,  and  it  Is  helpful 
to  have  these  aspects  of  the  sickle  cell 
anemia  problem  brought  into  better  per- 
spective. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  9,  1972] 
SicKUB  Ckll  Anemia  Ctjke 
(By  WUUam  Raspberry) 

It's  not  clear  how  it  happened,  but  the 
feeling  has  swept  the  land  that  we  are  only 
a  year  or  two  away  from  a  cure  for  sickle 
cell  anemia — and  that  the  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease, which  strikes  black  people  almost  ex- 
clusively, would  have  been  found  years  ago 
except  for  racism. 

An  argument  can  be  made  that  more  re- 
search money  would  have  been  available 
sooner  If  white  people  had  sickle  ceU  trait, 
too.  But  even  with  the  growing  avaUabUlty 
of  funds,  there  is  entirely  too  much  optimism 
regarding  the  possibility  of  a  "cure,"  as  that 
word  is  generally  understood. 

Dr.  Rudolph  E.  Jackson,  coordinator  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health's  sickle  ceU 
program,  responds  to  the  question  of  cure 
quite  directly: 

"I  see  no  cure  on  the  horizon.  The  reason 
for  that  Is  that  a  cure  will  lie  in  changing 
one's  genetic  structure."  And  that,  he  noted. 
Is  a  very  complicated  undertaking. 

Its  very  complexity,  in  fact,  may  be  the 
reason  for  so  much  misinformation  and  false 
optimism  about  a  "cure." 

One  researcher — not  Dr.  Jackson — ^puts  it 
this  way; 

"It  is  difficult  to  put  across  the  idea  that 
sickle  ceU  anemia  is  not  a  'disease'  affecting 
/a  healthy  organism,  one  which  can  be  lao- 
(lated,  cultured,  transplanted  to  experimental 
^knlmals  and  so  on.  It  Is  a  basic  abnormality 
in  the  organism  Itself,  like  hemophUla.  And 
nothing  successful,  or  even  promising  has 
been  accomplished  against  hemophilia, 
either,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  ita  most 
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pubUclzed  victims  are  not  only  white,  but 
also  royalty. 

"In  tact.  It  would  seem  that  bemophllUi 
should  be  more  hopeful  of  solution  since  It 
Involves  a  lack  of  something  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  blood,  which  might,  with  luck, 
be  supplied  artificially,  as  insulin  Is  supplied 
to  diabetics. 

"Sickle  cells  are  a  presence  of  something 
in  the  blood;  and  this  Is  a  far  tougher  row 
to  hoe.  Even  If  you  could  alter  the  structure 
of  the  cells,  the  victim's  bone  marrow,  pat- 
terned to  produce  the  abnormality,  would 
go  right  on  producing  It.  So  far,  you  monkey 
with  bone  marrow  at  your  peril.  And  your 
patient's." 

Viewed  in  that  light,  much  of  the  talk 
about  finding  a  cure  for  sickle  cell  anemia 
Is  grossly  misleading.  Dr.  Jackson  agrees. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  cures 
In  the  past,"  he  said.  "A  beautiful  example 
Is  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  scientists  an- 
nounced some  promising  results  with  urea. 
Two  newspapers  and  (a  nationally  clrcvilated 
black-oriented)  magazine  came  out  with 
headlines  saying:  'Cure  Fotmd  for  Sickle 
Cell.' 

"Well,  obviously  there  was  no  cure,  and 
the  magazine  subsequently  retracted  the 
'cure'  statement." 

The  same  thing  happens  with  every  hope- 
ful new  sign.  Dr.  Jackson  said.  Indicating 
that  this  may  be  one  of  the  things  that  has 
so  many  people  thinking  a  cure  for  sickle 
cell  disease  Is  just  around  the  comer. 

But  If  Dr.  Jackson  worries  about  excess 
optimism,  he  Is  also  loath  to  sound  overly 
pessimistic.  "You  have  to  think  of  people  who 
have  the  disease,"  he  said.  "Tou  don't  want 
to  paint  such  a  picture  of  despair." 

Well,  you  don't  have  to.  It  Is  altogether 
possible  to  speak  candidly  about  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  finding  a  cure  any  time  soon  and 
still  be  reasonably  optimistic  about  finding 
ways  to  control  the  disease. 

The  diabetes  analogy  Is  apt:  There  Is  no 
known  cure  for  diabetes,  but  the  artificial 
supplying  of  insulin  controls  the  disease  very 
well.  If  it  were  possible  to  do  as  much  for 
sickle  cell  disease.  Its  victims  would  greet 
it  not  with  despair  but  as  a  genuine  miracle. 
One  miracle  is  already  in  the  bank:  That 
is  the  work  at  Howard  University  that  has 
made  it  possible  to  Identify  carriers  of  slckle- 
cell  trait  (something  that  still  eludes  re- 
searchers In  the  case  of  hemophilia  and  other 
genetic  disorders) . 

Sickle  cell  trait  is,  of  Itself,  harmless.  But 
the  offspring  of  two  carriers  of  the  trait  run 
about  one  chance  In  four  of  having  sickle 
ceU  anemia. 

The  miracle,  then,  Is  that  the  Identifica- 
tion of  a  genetic  pattern  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  eliminate  a  genetic  abnormality. 
But  implementing  the  miracle  Involves  (hor- 
rible-sounding phrase)  selective  reproduc- 
tion. 

The  very  Idea  is  enough  to  trigger  bitter 
charges  of  everjrthlng  from  Godliness  to  gen- 
ocide, which  111  discuss  In  a  subsequent 
column. 


SISTERS  OF  ST.  JOSEPH  CELEBRATE 
100  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  CLEVE- 
LAND 
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from  the  wise  counsel  and  guidance  of- 
fered by  the  sisters.  No  responsibility  Is 
greater  than  that  of  preparing  children 
for  the  challenges  which  will  face  them 
in  the  world,  and  because  of  their  selfless- 
ness and  dedication,  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  perform  this  task  with  matchless 
excellence. 

A  statement  of  the  achievements  of 
the  sisters  follows: 

On  Wednesday,  August  16,  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Joseph,  3430  Rocky  River  Dr.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  will  celebrate  one  hundred  yearv 
of  service  to  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland.  They 
wUl  mark  the  day  with  a  Mass  celebrated  by 
Bishop  Clarence  Issenmann  at  11:00  AM. 
at  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Church.  Homlllst 
wUl  be  Pr.  Vincent  P.  Haas,  pastor  of  St.  Col- 
man  Church  where  the  Sisters  have  given  88 
yeara  of  uninterrupted  service.  The  Bishop 
and  officers  of  the  Mass  will  Join  the  324  Sis- 
ters for  dinner  at  Linios  Hall  following  the 
Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Brigid,  Superior  General  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  sa3ra: 

"We  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph  feel  that  It 
has  been  a  privilege  to  have  served  the  people 
of  the  Cleveland  diocese  for  one  hundred 
years.  To  praise  and  thank  God  for  aU  of  the 
precious  blessings,  friends,  and  members  we 
have  been  gifted  with,  we  are  celebrating  thla 
year.  We  hope  to  share  our  gratitude  and  Joy 
for  these  years  with  many  friends. 

"We  are  also  looking  ahead  to  our  next 
hundred  years  and  to  the  needs  to  be  met. 
We  hopw  to  raise  enough  funds  to  take  ade- 
quate care  of  our  aging  and  ill  Sisters.  These 
are  the  women  who  have  served  a  lifetime 
and  have  given  us  the  rich  heritage  we  have. 
We  owe  them  all  of  the  loving  care  we  can 
provide  for  them. 

"Because  we  are  women  dedicated  to  serv- 
ice, we  try  to  update  our  Sisters'  preparation 
continuously.  Without  study  and  training  we 
could  not  hope  to  be  ready  to  serve  people's 
needs  In  the  future.  We  need  fimds  for  this, 
too. 

"I  see  our  centennial  year  as  a  moment  In 
the  present  when  we  have  stopped  to  look 
both  ways:  to  our  past,  with  gratitude  to 
God,  famUy  and  friends;  and  to  the  futinre, 
with  hope  and  faith  in  this  same  Lord  and 
in  each  other." 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  were  founded  In 
France  In  1650  and  came  as  missionaries  to 
North  America  in  1836.  In  the  Interest  cd 
Catholic  education,  Bishop  Richard  Gilmore. 
the  second  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  Invited  the 
Sisters  to  Cleveland.  On  August  16.  1872, 
three  Sisters  came  to  St.  Mary  School  In 
PalnesviUe  to  teach,  thus  marking  what  is 
now  "a  century  of  service." 

Throughout  the  years,  over  600  Sisters 
have  given  16,600  years  of  service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  In  education 
on  all  levels,  in  the  social  services,  guidance 
and  counseling,  religious  education,  adult 
education  and  pastoral  ministry. 

Today  over  300  Sisters  staff  2  high  schools 
(St.  Joseph  Academy  and  Nazareth  Academy) 
and  23  elementary  schools  in  Cleveland  and 
one  In  Canton,  as  well  as  serving  In  many 
other  diocesan  and  educational  Institutions. 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  commem- 
orate on  August  16,  100  years  of  service 
to  the  diocese  of  Cleveland.  I  would  like 
to  extend  to  them  my  wannest  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  for  the  future.  As 
a  small  boy.  I  benefited  immeasurably 


MORE  ON  THE  ADVERSE  EFFECTS 
OF  MINIMUM  WAGES  ON  MI- 
NORITY  GROUPS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 
Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  most  gratified  to  note  that 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  , 
taken  the  time  to  read  my  remarks  In 
the  Record  a  week  ago  last  Thursday  re- 
garding the  adverse  effects  of  a  mflii- 
mum  wage  on  minority  groups. 

I  am  somewhat  saddened,  however,  to 
be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  his  peru- 
sal thereof  was  apparently  so  cursory 
that  he  missed  the  entire  point  of  the 
discussion. 

In  his  statement  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Dent  starts  out  by  turning  around  the 
entire  thesis  of  the  study  I  summarized, 
saying — 

It  makes  the  case  that  only  through  the 
Impoeltlon  of  a  submlnlmum  wage  for  teen- 
agers can  you  bring  about  the  substitution 
of  teenagers  for  adult  workers. 

In  the  first  place,  neither  I  nor  any- 
one I  know  advocates  the  substitution  of 
teenagers  for  adult  workers;  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  anyone  advocate  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  "subminlmum  wage"  on  any- 
body. Secondly,  the  actual  point  of  the 
study,  as  I  emphasized,  was  that  the  im- 
position of  an  artificially  high  legal  min- 
imum wage  severely  limits  the  employ- 
ment opportimities  for  marginal  work- 
ers, particularly  teenagers  who  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  their 
work  skills.  It  is  th^rtiflcially  imposed 
legal  minimum  w^ge  which  prevents  the 
employment  of  workers  who  might  other- 
wise be  profitably  employed  to  the 
greater  benefit  of  all. 

There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  in  the 
study  to  support  Mr.  Dent's  contention 
that  a  "youth  differential"  would  lead  to 
the  substitution  of  teena^^'-^ofkers  for 
adults  who  would  otl)Mn^!se  be  employed. 

The  study  did  nofexamine  or  attribute 
to  the  r^inimum  wage  any  effects  or  ag- 
gregate Employment.  Total  emplosmient 
Is  determined  by  monetary  and  fiscal  pol- 
icy. The  minimum  wage  has  the  effect 
}t  cutting  off  minority  groups  and  the 
3ung  from  the  benefits  of  economic  and 
employment  growth. 

\The  gentleman  continues  by  noting 
tWftt  one  finding  of  the  study  was  that 
minimum  wages  contribute  to  increased 
stapility  of  employment  for  adults.  I  am 
glao  to  see  that  he  accepts  this  conclu- 
sion without  qualification,  because  this 
implies  his  acceptance  of  the  other  part 
of  t»e  same  conclusion  which  he  did  not 
mention,  to  wit,  that  this  increase  in 
stablitv  is  concentrated  among  white, 
male  adults,  and  that  the  cost  of  this  in- 
creas  »d  stability  Is  borne  not  by  em- 
ploye rs  but  by  teenagers,  particularly 
black  teenagers.  The  unemployment 
rates  for  male  and  female  black  teen- 
agers are  23.1  percent  and  37  percent, 
respectively.  These  compare  with  a  rate 
of  3.8  percent  for  white  male  adults.  A 
very  substantial  portion  of  the' differ- 
ence is  attributable  to  the  presence  of 
the  minimum  wage.  I,  too,  am  in  favor  of 
employment  stability  for  white  male 
adults,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  this  group  over 
black  teenagers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  economy  is  presently 
in  the  process  of  recovering  from  a  reces- 
sion and  simultaneously  attempting  to 
assimilate  into  the  labor  force  an  im- 
precedented  number  of  yoimg  inexpe- 
rienced workers,  the  product  of  the  post- 
war "baby  boom."  We  could  not  pick  a 
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worse  time  to  construct  additional  im- 
pediments to  the  entrance  of  such  work- 
ers. The  adverse  effects  of  so  doing  would 
be  manifold  and  extensive.  First,  there 
is  the  loss  to  the  economy  of  the  poten- 
tial productive  power  of  those  who  would 
be  denied  employment.  Second,  there  is 
the  increased  cost  to  the  taxpayers  re- 
sulting from  the  growth  of  the  welfare 
rolls.  Third,  there  is  the  restriction  of 
opportunities  for  the  young  to  acquire 
the  training  and  experience  which  would 
make  them  more  employable  and  more 
productive  in  the  future.  And  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  there  is  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  ethic  of  despair  resulting 
from  the  destruction  of  confidence  and 
the  loss  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  those 
young  workers  who  find  themselves 
trapped  in  a  situation  wherein  they  can- 
not get  a  job  because  they  lack  skills 
and  experience,  and  they  cannot  acquire 
these  skills  and  experience  because  they 
cannot  get  a  job.  It  is  well  recognized 
that  this  vicious  circle  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary causes  of  disenchantment  on  the 
part  of  the  young  and  minority  groups 
with  "the  system"  or  "the  establish- 
ment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  exacerbate  this 
situation.  I  implore  that  the  House  con- 
ferees be  instructed  to  bear  these  issues 
in  mind  and  to  insist  on  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  minimimi  wage  bill,  rather 
than  accede  to  the  grossly  irresponsible 
measure  which  has  emerged  from  the 
Senate. 
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NATION'S  FIRST  LIQUID  METAL 
FAST  BREEDER^DEMONSTRAnON 
REACTOR  TO  BE"^fi.UILT  IN  TEN- 
NESSEE 


.      HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
based  on  information  which  I  received 
from  authoritative  sources,  I  was  pleased 
to  predict  on  August  2  that  the  $500,000,- 
000  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  demonstra- 
tion plant  would  be  located  near  Oak 
Ridge,  in  Roane  Coimty,  Term. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  my 
prediction  was  confirmed  by  Chairman 
James  R.  Schlesinger  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  on  August  8  last. 

Some  2  years  ago  I  joined  with  my 
colleague,  Representative  John  Rhodes 
of  Arizona,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works- 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Appropria- 
tions, in  urging  the  Atomic  EInergy  Com- 
mission to  locate  the  plant  in  Tennessee 
as  a  joint  venture  with  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  recommenda- 
tion has  been  followed  and  that  the  proj- 
ect will  be  a  joint  venture  with  TVA, 
AEC,  and  private  utilities. 

Our  subcommittee  last  year  recom- 
mended $50  million  for  this  prpject 
which  Congress  approved — and  this  year 
we  recommended  another  $285  million — 
$50  million  for  the  plant  and  $234.5  mil- 
lion for  related  technology.  This  has  also 
been  approved  by  the  Congress. 


Our  subcommittee,  in  commenting  on 
this  technology,  said: 

Because  of  the  serious  energy  situation 
facing  the  nation,  the  Committee  has  con- 
tinued to  give  high  funding  priority  to  the 
many  power  related  agencies  and  activities 
covered  by  the  bUl  Including  planning  and 
construction  of  hydroelectric  projects  by  the 
Ck>rps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  expenses  of  the  power  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  the 
marketing  of  power  from  federal  projects, 
and  research  and  development  on  nuclear 
power  reactors  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Ck>m- 
ml8(3lon. 

Title  Conunlttee  has  continued  In  the  bill 
Its  lull  support  of  the  budget  request  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  economic  Liquid  Metal  Fast 
Breeder  Reactor  (LMFBR).  A  total  of  $286 
million  Is  Included  In  the  bill  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  this  tech- 
noloj;y  which  Is  expected  to  make  a  major 
contribution  toward  meeting  the  rapidly 
growing  energy  needs  of  the  nation.  The 
Committee  Is  Impressed  that  only  uranium 
offers  the  potential  of  meeting  the  long  range 
energy  requirements  of  the  nation  which 
are  estimated  to  nearly  quadruple  by  1990, 
based  on  the  recently  Issued  National  Power 
Survey  report  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Present  nuclear  reactors  utilize  only 
one  to  two  p>ercent  of  the  potential  flasion- 
able  material  contained  In  uranium.  Through 
transmutation  of  Uranlum-238,  the  LMFBR 
wUl  be  able  to  utilize  uranium  40  times  more 
efficiently  than  today's  nuclear  plants — thiis 
extending  for  centuries  the  energy  resources 
available  for  generating  electric  power. 

The  funds  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee Include  the  additional  $50  million  re- 
quested in  the  budget  to  provide  total  Fed- 
eral appropriations  of  $100  million  for  par- 
ticipation wltl)^dustry  In  the  construction 
of  the  first  L^^'BR  demonstration  plant.  Al- 
though the  Committee  has  received  testi- 
mony in  opposition  to  proceeding  with  tvur- 
ther  research  and  develc^ment  and  demon- 
stration of  this  technology,  the  Committee 
believes  that  continuation  of  the  effort  Is  es- 
sential. The  arguments  are  persuasive  in  view 
of  the  threatened  power  crisis.  The  program 
has  been  recommended  by  the  President  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress.  The 
Committee  is  convinced  that  all  steps  nec- 
essary are  being  taken  to  assure  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  technology  will  continue 
to  be  conducted  with  maximum  safeguards 
as  to  safety  and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  Is  only  through  continuation  of 
the  basic  research  and  development  and  dem- 
onstration that  It  will  be  possible  to  find  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised.  In  summary,  the  Committee  feels 
there  Is  no  alternative  to  proceeding  with 
the  development  of  this  technology  If  the 
future  enargy  requirements  of  the  nation 
are  to  be  met  In  timely  fashion. 

Certainly  I  want  to  commend  AEC  and 
Chairman  Aubrey  Wagner  of  TVA  for 
their  decision  to  locate  this  plant  in  Oak 
Ridge  and  Roane  Coimty,  Tenn. 

This  Is  an  ideal  site — near  the  tre- 
mendous scientific  resources  and  brain- 
power at  AEC  facilities  in  Oak  Ridge  and 
located  in  an  area  where  nuclear  energy 
is  accepted  as  a  fact  of  life. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the 
Record  herewith  the  ofBcial  TVA  an- 
nouncement concerning  the  plant  and 
articles  from  the  press  in  Tennessee  an- 
nouncing its  location  at  Oak  Ridge  and 
commenting  thereon: 

Tennzssee  Valley  AtrrHORTrT 
Annottnckment 
A.  J.  Wagner,  Board  Chairman  of  the  Ten- 
Valley  Authority,   announced   today 
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that  the  demonstration  liquid  metal  fast 
breeder  reactor  (LMFBR)  will  be  located 
on  a  1,360-acre  tract  on  the  Clinch  River 
near  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

The  announcement  was  made  following  a 
meeting  in  Knoxvllle  of  the  principal  of- 
ficials planning  the  breeder  program:  James 
R.  Schlesinger,  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission;  James  T.  Ramey,  AEC 
Commission  Member;  Thomas  O.  Ayers, 
President  of  Commonwealth  Edison  Com- 
pany, Chicago;  Mr.  Wagner;  and  Don  Mc- 
Brlde,  TVA  Board  Member. 

The  site  is  being  provided  by  TVA  as  part 
of  its  contribution  to  the  project.  Common- 
wealth Edison  will  also  make  a  substantial 
management  and  personnel  contribution  In 
addition  to  financial  support.  Other  electric 
utilities  throughout  the  country,  both  pri- 
vately- and  publicly-owned,  will  provide  ad- 
ditional financial  assistance. 

"In  the  search  for  a  suitable  site  several 
alternatives  were  examined,"  Mr.  Wagner 
said.  "There  was  general  agreement  that 
either  the  Clinch  River  site  or  the  John 
Sevier  Steam  Plant  near  RogersvUle,  Ten- 
nessee, would  meet  the  essential  require- 
ments of  the  demonstration. 

"The  John  Sevier  site  would  Involve  the 
problem  of  using  existing  turbogenerators 
and  hooking  on  the  steam  source  from  the 
breeder  reactor.  The  Clinch  River  site  would 
Involve  the  extra  cost  of  new  turbogenerators 
and  related  equipment  designed  especially 
for  the  requirements  of  the  demonstration 
plant. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  our  siting  studies 
several  days  ago,  TVA  suggested  that  the 
John  Sevier  site  should  be  used  because  It 
would  represent  a  saving  in  the  range  of 
$20  million  to  $40  mUllon  In  capital  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  engineering  require- 
ments associated  with  a  "hook-on"  at  John 
Sevier  were  considered  to  outweigh  Its  cost 
advantage.  In  this  light,  smce  TVA  had  con- 
cluded that  either  site  was  satisfactory,  the 
Clinch  River  site  was  agreed  upon. 

"It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
actual  construction  of  the  breeder  plant  will 
be  conducted  by  a  new  corporation,  the  Proj- 
ect Management  Corporation  (PMC),  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  TVA,  Commonwealth 
Edison,  and  AEC.  This  organization  Is  now 
being  assembled,  administratively  and 
legally. 

"Several  steps  must  be  taken  before  ac- 
tual construction  of  the  project  can  begin. 
For  example,  the  environmental  aspects  of 
the  project  must  be  fully  examined  in  con- 
formity with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  public  licensing  hearings  held. 
,  Only  after  this  Is  done  and  a  construction 
permit  has  been  issued  can  work  begin  on 
the  site.  In  addition,  further  geological  ex- 
ploration of  the  site  and  design  work  on  the 
plant  must  be  completed.  We  believe  It  will 
be  at  least  two  years,  therefore,  before  actual 
construction  forces  arrive  on  the  scene. 

"Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  It 
will  probably  take  five  years  to  build  the 
plant  after  construction  Ijeglns.  These  esti- 
mates Indicate  that  the  construction  force 
may  peak  at  about  1,500  workers. 

"The  importance  of  the  reactor  In  the 
search  for  long-range  sources  of  energy  for 
the  Nation  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
objectives  In  buUdlng  the  breeder  will  be 
to  demonstrate  operating  performance,  re- 
llabUity,  maintainability,  environmental 
compatibility,  and  economics  in  a  working 
electric  utility  context. 

"We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
reactor  plant  and  Its  associated  facilities 
wUl  be  designed  to  operate  safely  and  with 
minimum  environmental  effects.  Safety  is  to 
be  an  overriding  concern  and  wUl  not  be 
compromised  to  achieve  the  goals  in  other 
areas." 
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[From  the  TenneBsean,  Aug.  8, 1972] 

FIBST  N-BSKKDKB  POWZR  PLANT  SITE  CHOSDT 

Knoxville. — ^The  government  has  chosen 
a  1360-acre  tract  on  the  Clinch  River  mid- 
way between  Oak  Ridge  and  Kingston  as 
the  site  of  the  nation's  first  east  breeder  nu- 
clear power  plant. 

The  $500  million  project  is  designed  to  be 
a  model  for  solving  the  country's  energy 
needs  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

ChELlrman  James  R.  Schlesllnger  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  flew  here 
from  Washington  to  make  the  formal  an- 
nouncement jointly  with  officials  of  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co. 

TVA  and  Commonwealth  Edison  had  been 
picked  previously  as  builders  of  the  prototype 
nuclear  facility. 

Schlesinger  called  the  project  "a  unique 
joint  venture  Involving  participation  by  the 
utUltles  of  the  United  States,  both  publicly 
and  privately  owned,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment." 

Private  utilities  have  agreed  to  finance 
nearly  half  the  estimated  cost  of  the  plant. 
TVA  will  put  up  $22.1  million,  and  Com- 
monwealth ^Ison  $11.4  mlUlon.  The  AEC 
wlU  supply  the  balance. 

TVA  chairman  Aubrey  J.  Wagner  said  It 
will  be  at  least  two  years  before  actual  con- 
struction wUl  begin.  He  pointed  out  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  project  must  be  fully 
examined  in  conformity  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  public  licens- 
ing hearings  held. 

In  addition,  Wagner  said,  geological  ex- 
ploration of  the  plant  site  and  design  work 
must  be  completed. 

The  TVA  chairman  said  preliminary  esti- 
mates Indicate  It  will  probably  take  five  years 
to  buUd  the  faculty. 

If  the  plant  proves  to  be  a  good  performer 
economically,  as  Wagner  put  It,  Its  300,000 
to  500,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  will  be  fed 
Into  the  TVA  power  system. 

The  reactor  is  called  a  breeder  type  be- 
cause it  will,  if  all  goes  well,  produce  more 
nuclear  fuel  than  It  consumes. 

"The  Importance  of  the  reactor  in  the 
search  for  long-range  sources  of  energy  for 
the  nation  cannot  be  overestimated,"  Wag- 
ner told  a  news  conference. 

"The  objectives  In  building  the  breeder 
win  be  to  demonstrate  operating  perform- 
ance, reliability.  malntalnabUlty,  environ- 
mental compatlbUlty,  and  economics  In  a 
working  electric  utility  context. 

"We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
reactor  plant  and  its  associated  facilities  will 
be  designed  to  operate  safely  and  with  mini- 
mum environmental  efforts." 


[From  the  Oak  Rldger,  Aug.  9,  1972] 

LMFBR:  A  Demonsteation  Also  in  PosmvK 

Response? 

Official  annoimcement  of  the  selection  of 
the  site  for  the  Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder 
BeshCtor  was  antl-clltnactlc  to  say  the  leaist. 
Good  as  It  was  to  have  VS.  Atomic  Energy 
Conamlssion  Chairman  James  Schlesinger  and 
AEC  Commissioner  James  Ramey  fiy  to  Knox- 
vUle,  they  need  hardly  have  bothered  as  far 
as  the  ceremony  was  concerned. 

Why  did  VS.  Rep.  Joe  L.  Evlns  announce 
the  news  last  week?  Hardly  for  political  rea- 
sons. Neither  Oak  Ridge  nor  Roane  County 
are  any  longer  In  his  district.  We  accept  that 
he  knew  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  It  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  widely  known  among  the 
officials  concerned  and  that  he  felt  that  It 
was  time  the  pubUc  be  made  party  to  the 
fact  as  well,  which  Is  a  very  proper  way  to 
feel. 

Others  seem  Intent  on  referring  to  the 
site  only  as  "near  Oak  Bldge."  It  will  take 
time,  apparently,  to  accustom  non-Oak 
Rldgers  to  the  fact  that  the  Oak  Ridge  city 
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limits  include  all  of  the  government  nuclear 
reservation  here. 

The  site  selection  If,  of  course,  only  one 
of  many  developments  and  announcements 
that  will  be  forthcoming  relative  to  the  re- 
actor. Not  very  often  is  a  site  chosen  for  a 
major  project  such  as  this  and  then  the  se- 
lection qualified  by  saying  that  It  will  be 
at  least  two  years  before  any  actual  con- 
struction begins.  This  Is  the  way  things 
are,  however,  with  this  reactor. 

"There  are  many  preliminaries  necessary. 
Likely  the  most  complicated  and  controver- 
sial wUl  be  the  dravring  up  of  further  and 
more  specific  "environmental  Impact  state- 
ments." These  are  required  by  law.  They  will 
also  be  very  necessary  to  answer  what  will 
quite  likely  be  challenges  to  the  reactor  made 
by  environmentalists  and  conservationists 
as  well  as,  quite  possibly,  competing  energy 
system  advocates. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  site.  It  Is  presumed,  is  the  wider 
public  acceptance  of  the  project  that  Is  ex- 
pected here.  Living  with  nuclear  reactors — 
even  new  concepts  of  nuclear  reactors — Is 
nothing  new  In  Oak  Ridge.  Yet  this  is  a  na- 
tional project  vrith  major  national  Implica- 
tions and,  therefore,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  national  environmental  Issues  will  be 
raised  no  matter  where  the  LMFBR  is  lo- 
cated. There  may  only  be  less  local  sympathy 
for  such  questioning  here. 

Local  sympathy,  that  is,  for  unreasoned 
questioning.  Well  grounded  requests  for  prior 
analysis  of  effects  of  the  reactor — ^positive  as 
well  as  negative — are  not  at  all  unreasonable. 
It  is  to  answer  these  that  environmental  Im- 
pact statements  are  now  required.  But  the 
history  of  reactor  projects  has  been  that 
these  statements  are  often  challenged  auto- 
matically by  the  more  determined  (extreme) 
of  the  challengers,  now  usually  referred  to  as 
"Intervenors." 

What  role  the  several  very  active  local  en- 
vironmentally-concerned groups  will  play  re- 
mains to  be  seen — Tennessee  Citizens  for 
Wilderness  Planning,  the  Environmental  Ac- 
tion Council  of  Oak  Ridge  and  City  Council's 
official  Environmental  Quality  Advisory 
Board.  They  woxild  all  seem  to  be  In  some- 
what unusual  and  sensitive  positions.  EQAB 
Is  a  creature  of  City  Council,  which  has  ac- 
tively urged  the  location  of  the  LMFBR  here. 
TCWP  and  EACOR  both  involve  those  who 
would  seem  to  be,  through  their  employ- 
ment at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  Involved  with  the 
LMFBR  project. 

There  wUl  surely  be  some  suggestion  oi 
confilct  of  Interest^-TCWP  and  EACOR  lead- 
ers, especially,  under  pressure  to  show  that 
they  are  consistent — not  protesting  technol- 
ogy elsewhere  while  condoning  It  on  their 
home  grounds. 

But  there  Is  a  more  positive  way  to  look 
at  the  whole  situation. 

The  LMFBR  Is  a  demonstration  plant.  It 
Is  to  be  built  as  a  showplace — a  large-scale 
power-producing  breeder  reactor  to  show  that 
other  large-scale  power-producing  breeders 
are  a  very  good  answer  to  the  nation's  criti- 
cal energy  needs  of  not  too  many  years  ahead. 
Here  In  Oak  Ridge,  where  there  is  both  a 
high  tolerance  of  nuclear  faculties  as  neigh- 
bors and  also  a  high  level  of  citizen  activism 
for  the  environment,  the  project  could  well 
be  a  demonstration  In  another  respect. 

As  surely  as  breeder  technology  has  now 
reached  the  stage  where  something  of  the 
scale  of  the  LMFBR  Is  practical,  citizen  con- 
cern for  the  environment  and  government 
response  thereto  should  now  have  reached 
the  stage  where  the  two  can  work  together  In 
the  planning,  designing  and  licensing  of  such 
a  project  much  more  positively  and  less  as 
the  kind  of  raw  antagonists  they  have  seemed 
to  be  in  so  many  similar  situations  In  the 
recent  past. 
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EGLIN'S  ADTC— BUSINESS  END  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE 


HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

OF    IXORIDA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Force 
magazine  for  August  1972,  contains  an 
Informative  and  well  written  story  on  the 
smart  bombs  developed  at  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command  Armament  and  De- 
velopment and  Test  Center  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base.  These  bombs  have  been  a 
key  factor  in  the  high  effectiveness  of 
the  current  phase  of  the  air  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  The  article  is  by  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Ulsamer,  the  senior  editor  of  this 
Important  publication.  He  quotes  at 
length  Maj.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell, 
commander  of  the  Eglin  center  about 
the  smart  bombs  and  other  weapons  de- 
velopments in  the  crucial  armament 
field. 

The  article  follows: 

Egun's  ADTC — BcsiNESs  Etro  of  the  Air 
Force 

(By  Edgar  Ulsam^T 

The  some  10.000  mlUtapj^nd  civilian  peo- 
ple ofvihe  Armament  Develonment  and  Test 
Centery(ADTC)  at  E?Un  AFB  In  the  Florida 
Panhqmdie  call  themselves  the  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command's  "Fourth  Product  Division." 
The  message  Is  unmistakable:  After  years  of 
dropping  bombs  developed  by  the  VS  Army 
and  firing  missiles  designed  by  the  US  Navy, 
the  Atr  Force  now  recognizes  that  the  tools 
of  conventional,  nonnuclear  war  are  as  Im- 
portant to  Its  mission  as  are  those  of  APSC's 
three  older  products  divisions — SAMSO's 
ICBMs  and  spacecraft,  the  Aeronautical  Sys- 
tems Division's  aircraft,  and  the  communica- 
tions, command,  and  control  systems  of  the 
Electronic  Systems  Division. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jewell  C.  Maxwell.  ADTC's  Com- 
mander, put  It  this  way  to  Ant  Foscx  Maga- 
zine: "We  are  the  business  end  of  the  Air 
Force.  After  literally  quitting  the  munitions 
business  In  1960 — we  were  down  to  a  staff  of 
fewer  than  100  people  and  an  annual  budget 
of  barely  $1  million — the  Air  Force  Is  now 
determined  to  establish  brocul  and  solid  capa- 
bilities In  munitions  and  to  stay  In  this  vital 
field  on  a  permanent  basis." 

The  term  munitions,  In  ADTC's  sense,  ex- 
tends from  guided  glide  bombs  to  alr-to-alr 
missiles  and  from  armor-plerclng  aerial  guns 
\>  laser-guided  air-to-ground  missiles.  ADTC. 
which  traces  Its  beginnings  to  the  post- World 
War  I  Air  Service  Board  at  Langley  Field.  Va.. 
did  not  ascend  to  Its  present  stature  until 
last  year  when  It  was  given  responsibility  for 
the  development,  test,  and  acquisition  of 
"smart"  bombs  and  nonnuclear,  air-launched 
missiles.  The  Center  acts  now  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  lead  agency  for  laser- 
gutded  conventional  weapons  and  aerial 
guns. 

"We  are  now  comparable  to  a  product  divi- 
sion, but  we  are  unique  In  that  we  are  able 
to  do  the  exploratory  research,  the  develop- 
ment, the  acquisition,  and  the  procurement 
within  ADTC  In  addition  to  physically  test- 
ing these  m\inltlons.  We  are  the  only  orga- 
nization In  the  Air  Force  that  has  this  total 
spectrum  of  capability.  The  physicist,  the 
chemist,  and  the  engineer  in  the  labs  can  also 
observe  the  actual  testing  of  the  design  con- 
cept, and  learn  from  It.  With  this  total  capa- 
bility, and  with  consolidation  and  centraliza- 
tion of  management,  we  have  truly  created 
a  'center  of  excellence'  for  air-launched,  non- 
nuclear  munitions."  according  to  General 
MajrweU.  (ADTC  la  co-located  with  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Command's  Tactical  Air  Warfare 
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Center,  with  the  latter  testing  and  evaluating 
under  c^eratlonal  conditions  the  systems 
produced  by  the  former.) 

ADTC's  existence  and  mandate  represent, 
by  themselves,  a  new  departure  In  terms  of 
Air  Force  policy  regarding  munitions.  When 
the  Air  Force  came  Into  being  twenty-flve 
years  ago.  virtually  none  of  the  means  and 
know-how  associated  with  munitions  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  production  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Army  to  USAF. 

Paradoxically,  all  conventional  bombs  used 
by  the  Air  Force  In  the  past  were  developed 
and  acquired  by  the  Army  even  though  the 
Army  does  not  use  bombs.  But  the  require- 
ments of  the  Vietnam  War  and  the  resultant 
advances  In  gulded-bomb  and  sensor  tech- 
nologies have  provided  compelling  motiva- 
tion for  the  Air  Force  "to  treat  the  broad 
field  of  munitions  as  both  vital  and  Integral 
elements  of  our  mission,"  General  Ma.xwell 
said. 

"What's  needed  are  weapon-s  that  can  be 
used  [against  an  enemy]  with  specific  and 
totally  predictable  results.  ThLs  means  ac- 
curate weapons  with  sufficient  lethal  radius 
and  a  specific  kill  mechanism  that  can  be 
delivered  under  day,  night,  and  varied  weath- 
er conditions  and  that  can  suppress  the 
growing  enemy  air  defen.se  capabilities. 

"We  know  ail  these  qualities  are  attainable. 
Over  the  past  few  years  this  country  Invested 
a  great  deal  of  effort  and  treasure  in  the 
munitions  field  with  the  result  that  we  now 
have  quite  a  bag  of  technological  tricks  avail- 
able to  us,"  General  Maxwell  explained.  He 
emphasized  that  the  "quantum  Jump  In  tar- 
get detection  and  accuracy,  which  resulted 
from  the  Introduction  of  laser-guided  bombs, 
electro-optics,  and  other  guidance  and  sensor 
technologies,  makes  it  possible  for  lis  to  fight 
conventional  wars  in  a  way  and  under  con- 
ditions that  we  would  have  considered  im- 
possible just  a  few  years  ago." 

This  technology,  he  said,  has  yielded  a 
"crop  of  first-generation  systems  that  are 
now  ready  for  refinement  and  extension  Into 
other  applications."  General  Maxwell  cited 
examples  of  guidance  technologies  that  can 
be  linked  with  different  warheads  and  pro- 
pulsion systems  on  an  interchangeable  basis. 

THE  APPEAL  OF  MODTTLAR  WEAPONS 

Conventional  armament,  because  of  its 
limited  radius  of  effectiveness,  tempts  the 
develoi>er  toward  proliferation,  whereby 
many  different  weapons  are  sought  to  jier- 
form  as  many  different  missions  In  a  tailor- 
made  fashion.  But  excessive  optimization, 
General  Maxwell  warned.  Is  not  compatible 
with  cost-effectiveness,  the  "primary  con- 
sideration underlying  weapon-system  devel- 
opment. We  can't  afford  new  weapons  that 
are  one  or  two  percent  better  than  what  we 
have  In  the  Inventory.  We  must  find  the 
proper  balance  between  weapons  for  specific 
circumstances  and  weapons  that  can  easily 
and  readily  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of  use*- 

"Some  degree  of  interchangeablllty  and 
modularity  between  sensor,  guidance,  war- 
head, and  propulsion  is  obviously  mandatory. 
This  can  and  la  being  done  now.  The  laser, 
electro-optical,  or  IR  guidance  devices  that 
we  use  on  our  general-purpose  weapons  to 
furnish  them  with  unprecedented  accuracy 
can  be  used  for  cluster  weapons  and  other 
munitions  that  require  precise  delivery  to  the 
target.  There  Is  no  longer  the  need  to  develop 
aU  major  components  of  a  weapon  system 
from  scratch.  Instead,  we  will  be  able  to  com- 
bine various  guidance  packages  with  various 
sensors,  various  warheads,  and  various  pro- 
pulsion and  flight-control  systems.  It  Is  pos- 
slbl>  to  take  this  approach  In  the  case  of  alr- 
to-alr  as  well  as  air-to-ground  weapons." 

The  payoffs  from  the  modularity  concept, 
which  Is  still  In  a  preliminary  stage,  can  be 
expected  to  be  far-reaching  and  to  have  di- 
rect impact  on  the  two  moat  crucial  factors 
of  conventional  air  warfare — the  attacker's 
ability  to  stand  off  from  the  terminal  defense 
area,  and  the  accuracy  of  weapons  delivery. 
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The  former  Invariably  will  require  flexibility 
In  terms  of  available  guidance  systems  and 
the  latter  precise  target  designation  and  lock- 
on  to  the  target.  It  Is  this  ability  to  Incorpo- 
rate various  guidance  and  seeker  devices  Into 
different  weapons  to  tailor  them  to  Individual 
missions  that  gives  the  modularity  concept 
its  exceUent  operational  potential. 

THE  ACCURACY  CHALLENGE 

Recent  advances  In  guidance  have  Im- 
proved the  accuracy  of  aerially  delivered 
weapons  In  a  "phenomenal  way,"  In  General 
Maxwell's  view. 

"But  there  Is  still  room  and  need  for  Im- 
provement. Our  present  system  of  laser  desig- 
nation enables  us  to  place  our  2,000-pound 
general-purpose  bombs  close  to  a  target.  If 
the  target  Is  a  bridge  revetment  or  a  dam, 
probably  only  a  direct  hit  will  be  effective. 
The  same  may  be  true  for  a  tank.  We  know 
how  to  achieve  the  high  accuracies  that  are 
required  If  weapons  of  limited  effect  are  used 
against  hard  targets,  but  the  costs  are  pro- 
hibitive so  far  as  general  use  Is  concerned. 
One  of  the  key  challenges  we  face  at  the 
Center  Is  to  come  up  with  more  cost-effective 
approaches  to  accuracy."  General  Maxwell 
said.  He  cited  as  an  example  the  Maverick 
missile  "whose  relatively  small  warhead  is  de- 
livered with  such  accuracy  that  It  can  destroy 
any  tank." 

Other  efforts  by  the  Center  to  Increase  the 
lethality  of  aerial  weapons  Involve  special, 
hard-target  munitions.  In  Vietnam,  many 
direct  hits  have  been  needed  to  drop  the  spans 
of  bridges,  but  frequently  have  failed  to  de- 
stroy the  cement  supports  and  revetments. 
The  result  Is  that  the  enemy  often  has  been 
able  to  repair  the  bridge  rapidly,  sometimes 
within  a  day  or  two.  Present  munitions  tend 
to  ricochet  from  hard  surfaces  and  explode 
harmlessly  away  from  the  target.  General 
Maxwell  explained  that  "what  we  need  Is  a 
warhead  that  can  penetrate  the  hard  struc- 
ture and  detonate  Inside  the  target."  He  de- 
clined to  discuss  the  techniques  for  accom- 
plishing this,  but  revealed  that  "we  are  pur- 
suing this  task  Intensively  because  It  Is  vital 
to  the  Air  Force." 

Spurring  on  the  Air  Force  In  efforts  to 
achieve  greater  accuracy  and  lethality  in  Its 
aerial  munitions  Is  the  advent  of  the  remote- 
ly piloted  vehicle  (RPV) ,  according  to  Gen- 
eral Maxwell.  RPVs  are  seen  as  the  logical 
future  tool  for  strike  and  def^ise-suppres<- 
slon  missions  in  heavily  defended  areas.  So 
far  as  munitions  development  is  concerned, 
"the  RPV  affects  everything  we  do.  In  the 
final  analysis,  an  RPV  requires  the  same 
capabilities  and  characteristics  to  perform 
attack  missions  as  a  manned  aircraft;  It  must 
identify  targets,  it  must  designate  them,  and 
must  be  able  to  attack  them  successfully. 
But  we  can't  afford  to  use  RPVs  In  concert 
with  the  old  techniques  of  attacking  targets 
with  thousands  of  bombs,  relying  on  the 
probability  that  some  will  actually  strike  the 
target.  The  economic  premise  of  RPVs  makes 
high  accvu-acy  and  effectiveness  of  their 
weapons  delivery  a  precondition.  This  is 
especially  crucial  since  RPVs  will  be  deployed 
against  highly  defended  targets,"  according 
to  General  Maxwell. 

WORKING  CLOSE  TO  FRIENDLT  GBOtrND  FORCES 

Accurate  target  designation  and  delivery  of 
weapons  take  on  added  Importance  in  close 
air  support.  Here,  the  laser  designator  is  prov- 
ing Itself  useful  under  many  conditions.  "By 
using  a  periscope,  ground  troops  in  a  trench 
or  other  fortification  can  illuminate  a  tank 
or  hardpolnt  in  an  unambiguous  way  so  our 
laser-gvilded  aerial  mtmltlons  can  home  in 
on  It.  Of  course,  we  still  need  a  range  of 
safety  features.  Sotne  of  the  key  consldera- 
tlons  binge  on  devices  and-optlons  that  pre- 
vent the  weapon  from  golngSoff  if  it  fails  to 
find  Its  target.  Under  certain  conditions  we 
also  require  more  positive  assurance  that  we 
are  going  after  the  right  target. 

"The  advent  of  laser  guidance  has  opened 
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up  new  and  promising  areas  for  the  close- 
support  mission,"  General  Maxwell  stated. 
One  of  the  most  desirable  attributes  of  laser 
guidance,  he  said,  is  "the  flexibility  it  gives 
us.  Almost  anyone  can  designate  the  target. 
He  can  be  a  ground  gunner,  an  FAC,  or  a 
self-contained  unit.  The  method  of  designa- 
tion does  not  affect  the  final  phase  of  weap- 
ons deployment.  Once  the  pilot  lets  go 
and  the  bomb  is  In  the  basket  [the  broad 
area  within  which  the  system's  guidance  is 
effective],  the  process  is  automatic  and  al- 
ways the  same." 

One  of  the  original  weaknesses  of  laser 
guidance — the  requirement  for  the  FAC  to 
circle  the  target  area  during  the  entire  period 
of  weapons  delivery — is  being  corrected. 

TOWARD  Mi   ALL-WEATHER   CAPABILtTY? 

ADTC'S  most  difBcult,  and  possibly  most 
challenging,  task  is  to  provide  tactical  air 
power  with  an  all-weather  weapons-delivery 
capability.  General  Maxwell  explained  that 
the  "nature  of  the  problem  and  Its  complex- 
ity make  this  a  very  tough  challenge.  At 
best,  we  can  hope  to  come  up  with  limited 
capabilities  In  this  field.  It  might  be  possi- 
ble, for  instance,  to  attack  area  targets,  If 
the  areas  Involved  are  sufficiently  limited  In 
size  and  correspond  with  the  lethality  range 
of  the  weapons.  But  for  the  moment,  I  don't 
think  it  Is  possible  to  position  the  attack- 
ing aircraft  with  enough  accuracy  to  take  on 
a  mobile  and  hardened  target  such  as  a 
tank."  He  added  that  most  guidance  systems 
of  great  accuracy  "tend  to  be  fair-weather 
devices." 

AIK-TO-AIB    MISSILES 

While  the  Armament  Development  and 
Test  Center  was  given  the  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  air-to-air  missiles  about 
a  year  ago, 'no  major  hardware  development 
has  been  launched  as  yet.  But  the  Center 
works  with  the  US  Navy  in  the  development 
and  test  of  the  two  principal  air-to-air  mis- 
sile systems  currently  imder  development  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  the  AIM-9L 
dogfight  missile,  which  Is  in  the  early  stages 
of  development,  and  the  AIM-7P  medium- 
range  missile  (a  derivative  of  the  Sparrow 
missile  but  with  greater  relUblllty  and  ca- 
pability), which  has  entered  flight  test.  The 
P-4  and  the  P-16  (the  Air  Force's  new  alr- 
Buperlorlty  fighter)  will  vise  both  of  these  alr- 
to-alr  missiles.  General  Maxwell  said  both 
missile  systems  are  progressing  "very  well." 

The  AIM-7P  Sparrow  is  a  radar-guided 
missile  designed  to  furnish  an  all-angle  at- 
tack capability  under  all  weather  conditions 
against  high-performance  aircraft  in  an  en- 
emy electronic  countermeeisure  environment. 
The  Navy,  which  is  developing  the  missile 
for  both  services,  may  award  a  pilot-produc- 
tion contract  early  In  1973. 

The  AIM-9L  Sidewinder  uses  an  Infrared 
heat-seeking  guidance  system  and  differs 
from  earlier  Sidewinder  models  in  terms  of 
guidance  and  control,  an  Improved  fuze  and 
warhead,  and  increased  aerodynamic  range. 
A  pilot-production  contract  on  this  Joint  pro- 
gram could  be  awarded  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  AIM-9L  has  been  designated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  an  "interim"  ahort- 
range  missile  and  was  approved  for  develop- 
ment following  oancellatlon  of  the  AIM-82 
missile  program  in  1970.  Presumably,  the 
AIM-9Ii  will  eventually  be  replaced  by  a 
weapon  system  using  completely  different  and 
advanced  technologies. 

Asked  whether  the  AIM-7P  mlssUe  can 
provide  the  F-16  with  the  range  and  other 
capabilities  needed  to  cope  with  such  ad- 
vanced Soviet  fighters  as  the  Mach-3-plus 
Poxbat,  General  Maxwell  stressed  that  "this 
missile  gives  us  all  the  range  we  currently 
need."  For  the  time  being,  with  present  IFF 
equipment  (identification,  friend  or  foe), 
radar-controlled  air-to-air  mlssUee  with  vast 
range  capabilities  dont  make  much  sense  be- 
cause of  the  current  need  to  identify  other 
aircraft.  The  range  of  the  AIM-7F  missile  is 
greater  than  the  "eyeball  range." 
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One  of  the  highly  attractive  options  of- 
fered by  rapid  advances  In  seeker  technology 
for  air-to-air  weapons.  General  Maxwell  said, 
is  the  poeslbiUty  of  a  "dual-mode  missile.  For 
the  moment,  aircraft  carrying  air-to-air  mis- 
siles have  limited  capabilities  in  terms  of 
air-to-ground  missions,  but  if  we  can  build 
missiles  with  dual-mode  seekers,  such  as 
radar  or  electro-optical  devices,  we  could  use 
them  for  both  alr-to-alr  and  air-to-ground 
attack.  This  Is  a  state-of-the-art  capabUity 
that  might  well  be  worth  further  develop- 
ment." 

Two  important  development  programs  in 
progress  at  ADTC  are  the  GAU-7  and  GAU-8 
projects.  GAU  (Gun  Aircraft  Unit)  7  Is  a  gun 
system  using  caseless  25-mm  ammunition 
optimized  for  alr-to-alr  combat.  It  is  meant 
to  replace  the  20-mm  M-61  Gatling  gun  in 
future  air-superiority  aircraft.  Phllco-Pord 
Corp.,  following  a  competitive  shoot-off  last 
year,  was  awarded  a  contract  for  the  full- 
scale  engineering  development  of  the  new 
weapon  system.  General  Maxwell  said  the 
program  to  date  "has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  caseless  ammunition.  The 
inherent  advantages  are  a  much  higher 
velocity,  lighter  and  smaller  rounds,  and  no 
spent  cartridge  cases." 

The  GAU-8  30-nun  close-alr-support  gun 
system  is  a  rapid-fire  weapon  tailored  for  use 
against  tanks,  gun  emplacements,  and 
light-material  vehicles.  It  wlU  be  mounted 
internally  In  the  A-X,  and  is  being  con- 
sidered for  carriage  in  pods  by  the  A-7D  and 
the  F-4D/E.  General  Electric  Co.  and  Philco- 
Ford  Corp.  are  the  competing  prime  con- 
tractors A  competitive  shoot-off  is  scheduled 
for  the  early  part  of  1973  and  should  lead  to 
the  selection  of  a  contractor  who  will  produce 
the  weajHjn  in  quantity. 

On  a  long-term  basis.  General  Maxwell 
said,  the  Air  Force  is  exploring  the  possibility 
of  aerial  guns  that  can  use  different  types  of 
ammunition  on  an  Interchangeable  basis. 
The  objective,  he  said,  is  to  be  able  to  use  only 
one  gun  against  both  aerial  and  ground  tar- 
gets with  equal  effectiveness. 


THE  VEEP  MAKES  THE  GRADE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF  MEW  HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  14.  1972 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing column  by  Richard  Wilson  appearing 
in  tonight's  Washington  Star-News 
speaks  for  itself.  Critics  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  sub- 
stantial performance  of  Vice  President 
Agnbw  rather  than  their  own  impres- 
sions of  the  policies  he  Is  carrying  out. 
Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew  enjoys  a  de- 
gree of  responsibility  unmatched  by  any 
of  his  predecessors.  His  is  a  many- 
faceted  job  and,  as  Mr.  Wilson  points  out, 
he  Is  doing  it  well. 

The  article  follows: 
DIPLOMACY  Pbos  Grade  Agnew  as  an  Asset 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
An  assessment  of  Vice  President  Agnew  by 
the  New  Tork  Times,  as  a  dunce  who  had 
learned  nothing  In  the  vice  presidency,  and 
who  as  an  emissary  abroad  was  a  "Jet-pro- 
pelled embarrassment,"  is  of  special  interest. 
The  Interest  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  vice 
presidential  candidates  are  prominent  this 
year  and  Senator  McGovem  has  finally  put 
over  as  his  choice  a  cultivated  feUow-Mary- 
lander,  Sargent  Shrlver.  who  was  ambassador 
to  France  and  is  thus  presumed  to  be  able 
to  give  a  good  account  of  himself  in  world 
affairs. 
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If  Agnew  were  in  fact  a  jet-propelled  em- 
barrassment to  this  country,  that  should  cer- 
tainly be  taken  into  account  In  judging 
whether  he  ought  to  remain  In  direct  suc- 
cession to  the  presidency.  Who  would  know 
better  than  some  of  the  hardened  career  for- 
eign service  types  in  the  State  Department 
who  are  traditionally  sensitive  to  the  intru- 
sion of  bungling  politicians  in  their  delicate 
affairs?  They  do  not  agree  with  the  harsh 
Judgment  on  Agnew. 

Suche  people  did  not  successfully  hide  their 
dUtaste  for  gauche  behavior  by  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  his  travels  abroad.  Nor  did  they 
withhold  criticism  of  Nixon  on  similar  mis- 
sions when  they  thought  he  deserved  It. 

The  showmanship  quality  (Nixon's  kitchen 
debate  with  Khrushchev,  Johnsons  Pakistani 
camel  driver)  annoyed  and  embarrassed 
some.  The  absence  of  showmanship  in  Ag- 
new's  travels  Is  all  the  more  noteworthy. 

On  two  occasions,  one  of  the  highest  rank- 
ing and  most  respected  of  foreign  sen-ice  offi- 
cers, whose  career  extends  back  through  six 
administrations,  wrote  to  Agnew  to  com- 
mend him  on  his  behavior  and  actions 
abroad.  This  officer  has  never  previously  been 
moved  to  wTite  to  a  traveling  vice  president. 
Another  foreign  service  officer  of  15  years 
experience,  who  has  been  involved  in  eight 
presidential  or  vice  presidential  visits  to  for- 
eign countries,  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
Agnew.  This  praise  was  confined  not  merely 
to  Agnew's  ceremonial  functions,  which  he 
conducted  with  reserve,  dignity  and  aplomb, 
but  Included  matters  of  substance. 

An  example  of  the  latter  was  Agnew's 
scheduled  45-mlnute  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Chung  Hee  Park  of  Korea,  which  ex- 
tended into  a  six-hour  session  reflecting  fears 
that  the  Pueblo  Incident  and  the  current 
withdrawal  of  an  American  division  reflected 
the  hidden  U.8.  intention  to  leave  Korea  in 
the  lurch.  Agnew  got  on  the  phone  to  Wash- 
ington and  before  he  left  Korea  matters  were 
straightened  out  to  Park's  satisfaction. 

The  criticism  of  Agnew  as  a  Jet-propelled 
embarrassment  evidently  grows  in  part  from 
two  or  three  incidents  which  may  have  em- 
barrassed his  critics  but  did  not  similarly 
affect  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers.  One  was  Agnew's  visit  In 
1971  to  his  father's  homeland.  Greece,  where 
he  identified  himself  with  the  "overriding 
importance"  of  continued  mUltary  support 
to  the  regime  of  Premier  George  Papadop- 
oulos.  This  may  have  been  contrary  to  the 
foreign  poUcy  of  the  New  York  Times,  but 
not  to  the  established  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

On  another  occasion,  after  visiting  Africa, 
Agnew  said  that  querulous  and  complaining 
American  black  leaders  could  learn  much 
from  the  dynamic  leadership  of  three  heads 
of  state  he  met  In  Africa,  including  Congo 
President  Joseph  D.  Mobuto.  This  offended 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  of  Chicago,  the  man 
who  ousted  Mayor  Daley  from  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention,  but  It  did  not 
upset  President  Mobuto  or  Secretary  Rogers. 
It  is  also  contended  that  Agnew  went  out  to 
a  game  preserve  in  Africa  to  witness  love- 
making  among  the  rhinos.  The  foreign  serv- 
ice types  at  the  State  Department  are  not 
much  Interested  in  whether  or  not  that  1« 
true. 

They  are  more  interested  In  the  fact  that 
Agnew  actually  reads  and  studies  the  volumi- 
nous reports  and  analyses  they  supply  him, 
and  that  he  is  particularly  sensitive  to  nu- 
ances of  behavior  in  a  foreign  land  which 
might  unwittingly  offend.  They  stress  that 
Agnew  Ustens  attentively,  respectfxilly  and 
responsively  to  foreign  leaders  and  can  cite 
no  instance  of  the  blunt  saying  of  the  un- 
sayable  that  makes  Agnew  so  popular  in  some 
quarters  at  home  and  unpopular  In  others. 
ThU  Is  not  to  say  that  nearly  four  years 
in  the  Vice  Presidency  and  some  extensive 
world  travel  have  made  this  former  county 
executive  and  governor  Into  a  foreign  af- 
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fairs  genlxiB.  But  It  can  be  said  that  Agnew's 
missions  abroad,  on  balance,  have  grattfled 
the  foreign  service  professionals.  He  has  been 
'  tested  in  some  very  delicate  and  difficult  sit- 
uations, such  as  Japan's  reaction  to  Ameri- 
can policy,  Euid,  on  the  whole.  Is  considered 
by  the  professionals  to  have  made  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  Improvement  of 
America's  world  relationships.  Secretary 
Rogers  Is  also  highly  favorable  In  his  assess- 
ment of  Agnew's  performance.  , 


ON  THE  NEED  FOR  ACTION  IN  RE- 
DUCING REDTAPE  IN  PEDERAll 
TRANSPORTATION  PROJECTS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    H^W    JERSEY 

IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  across 
the  Nation,  communities  must  endure 
unnecessary  redtape  In  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  branches  of  govern- 
ment Involved  with  public  vi^rks  pro- 
grams In  the  transportation  area.  The 
proliferation  of  forms,  agencies,  and  ad- 
ministrations has  evolved  to  a  complex 
maze  which  frustrates— if  not  aborts — 
responsible,  efBcient,  and  expedient 
progress. 

In  my  own  district,  Middlesex  County, 
N.J.,  we  have  had  several  experiences 
with  this  delaying  ordeal.  For  example, 
in  the  Sayreville-South  River  Bridge 
project,  consultation  with  the  following 
^oups  was  required:  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Coast  Guard,  Federal 
highway  authorities,  the  Bureau  of  Nav- 
igation, the  Water  Policy  Commission, 
the  Bureau  of  Local  Federal  Aid  Proj- 
ects, the  State  traffic  bureau,  the  design 
division  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, the  soil  v^vision,  and  then,  tha 
numerous  local  ptiblic  hearings  and  ne* 
gotiations. 

Clearly,  a  need  exists  for  consolidation 
and  better  coordination  of  the  various 
levels  of  the  government.  The  challenge 
of  reducing  governmental  bureaucracy 
In  transportation  public  works  programs 
should  be  one  of  the  Congress'  top  pri- 
orities. 

Last  June,  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations and  Oversights  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  conducted 
lengthy  hearings  on  redtape.  The  tran- 
script of  the  hearftigs  contains  790  pages 
of  expert  testimony.  The  need  for  action 
In  this  key  area  has  been  clearly  identi- 
fied; however,  definitive  action  has  yet 
to  be  undertaken. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are  now 
considering  legislation  which  will  help 
cut  away  some  of  the  governmental  red- 
tape  in  Federal  public  works  programs. 
The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  is . 
drafting  a  bill  with  specific  application 
to  this  problem.  If  my  interpretation  of 
committee  print  No.  3  is  correct,  the 
bill  will  substantially  reduce  the  amount 
of  governmental  bureaucracy  by  shifting 
administration  solely  to  the  State  level. 
The  provisions  of  this  law  Insure  that  this 
action  can  be  undertaken  without  sacri- 
ficing or  loosening  Federal  standards  al- 
ready In  existence.  I  hope  that  our  own 
Public  Works  Committee  will  study  this 
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matter  and  adopt  the  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  such  a  proposal. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
make  the  Government  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  American 
people.  Our  failure  to  meet  this  obliga- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  will  only  breed  frustra- 
tion and  alienation  among  oiu:  people. 
Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  action. 

The  following  letter  from  a  fine  leader 
and  a  close  friend.  Mr.  George  Otlow- 
ski,  director  of  the  Middlesex  Coj^nty 
Bosu'd  of  Freeholders,  brought  this  con- 
cern to  my  attention.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Otlowski's  remarks  aiid  concerns  are  of 
Interest  to  each  of  us. 

Concern  over  this  topic  was  also  the 
subject  of  a  most  informative  editorial 
published  in  the  Home  News,  of  New 
Bnmswick,  N.J.,  on  August  1, 1972. 1  also 
Insert  that  edltbrlal  in  the  Record: 

CowNTT  OP  Middlesex, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  July  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Edwasd  J.  Patten, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  :  Middlesex  County  and 
Its  residents  are  being  strangled  by  the  red 
tape  of  state  and  federal  government  bu- 
reaucracy Involving  construction  projects. 
The  delays  are  unconscionable  and  costly. 
Our  residents  can  no  longer  bear  the  bur- 
den of  Inordinate  and  unreasonable  delays. 
Oup  residents  can  no  longer  suffer  the  dan- 
gers and  hazards  of  these  delays. 

And  we  simply  dan  no  longer  afford  the 
costs  of  these  delays  reflected  In  a  1.5  per 
cent  Increase  In  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
per  month. 

The  facts  are  these.  It  has  taken  us  five 
years  of  constant  struggle  and  frustration  to 
get  ready  to  construct  a  bridge  between  the 
municipalities  of  SayrevUle  and  South  River. 
Our  goal  was  to  construct  that  bridge  as 
quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible.  When  we 
Anally  complete  our  Woodbrldge  Avenue 
widening  project  It  will  have  taken  us  nearly 
eight  years  to  complete. 

Our  other  projects  involving  state  and  fed- 
eral aid  suffer  similar  fates.  For  example,  we 
recently  began  laying  the  groundwork  for 
our  Landing  Lane  Bridge  project.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  It  too  will  find  Itself  stran- 
gled nearly  out  of  existence,  buried  and 
smothered  In  red  tape,  reports,  surveys,  stud- 
ies, delays,  hearings,  reviews  and  more  red 
tape  and  more  bureaucratic  delays. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the  fate 
of  this  project.  It  Is  imperative  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  county  that  It  not  suffer  these 
delays.  It  Is  this  project  that  precipitates  my 
letter.  Now  more  than  ever  new  legislative 
procedures  must  be  found  and  Implemented. 
It  Is  not  only  ovir  county  projects  that  are 
being  strangled.  State  projects  within  this 
county  suffer  from  their  own,  and  very  often. 
Federal  red  tape.  It  will  have  taken  the  State 
seven  years  from  start  to  finish  to  construct 
the  U.S.  1-130  overpass.  Work  on  a  bridge 
on  Route  18  has  been  stopped  cold  by  red 
tape.  And,  how  many  years  has  It  taken  for 
the  Route  9  construction  to  begin,  and  then, 
how  many  deaths  were  caused  by  the  delays? 
Finally,  even  the  massive  Federal  Govern- 
ment finds  itself  gasping  for  air  from  within 
Its  own  red  tape.  It  Is  generally  known  that 
as  much  as  $12  billion  may  have  been  added 
to  the  expense  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem by  ever  lengthening  delays  in  the  con- 
struction project. 

It  Is  also  estimated  that  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  highway  with  Federal  and  State  help 
Is  30  percent  higher  than  without  that  help. 
This  Is  ridiculous. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  one  of  our 
projects,  the  Sayrevllle-South  River  Bridge, 
I  am  appalled  and  dismayed.  We  had  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
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Coast  Guard,  then  Federal  highway  authori- 
ties, the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  Water 
Policy  Commission,  the  Bureau  of  Local  Fed- 
eral Aid  Projects,  the  State  Traffic  Biireau. 
the  Design  Division  of  the  State  Highway 
Department,  the  Soil  t)lvlslon,  and  then  of 
course  there  were  the  public  hearings  and 
our  negotiations  for  easements,  etc.  with  the 
municipalities,  power  companies  and  a  host 
of  others. 

At  some  point  we,  as  public  officials,  have 
to  stop  and  glance  around  us  and  see  what 
has  been  created.  Like  a  beast  that  Increases 
in  size  at  an  accelerating  speed  based  on  its 
own  Increasing  size,  this  bureaucracy  grows. 
At  some  point  that  beast  will  bury  us.  Af 
some  point  we  face  the  possibility  of  our 
projects  simply  stopping.  At  some  point  we 
simply  run  out  of  money,  we  become  totally 
unresponsive. 

We  have  created  a  demon.  These  delays 
have  further  eroded  the  public's  trust  and 
reliance  in  government.  We  need  that  trust 
more  than  ever  now.  Wft  appear  less  and  less 
responsive  to  the  people  we  were  elected  to 
serve.  The  result  of  that  alone,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  disasterous. 

A  situation  can  easily  develop  where  the 
"tricky  and  naive"  public  office  seeker  can 
latch  onto  one  of  these  projects  and  exploit 
it,  twisting  its  very  nature,  and  because  of 
his  own  selfish  motives  lend  his  hand  in 
further  destroying  public  trust. 

I  believe  there  is  a  solution.  It's  a  simple, 
basic  solution. 

Government  must  obviously  speed  up  its 
procedures.  The  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments must  review  Its  procedures.  These 
must  be  streamlined  to  reflect  the  needs  of 
the  people  we  serve.  Steps  involved  in  com- 
pleting a  project  must  be  combined  and  elim- 
inated where  useless.  The  federal  and 
state  governments  must  take  the  initiative 
on  this.  Our  Congress  must  act  with  this 
end  in  mind. 

From  the  government  of  Middlesex 
County,  and  representing  its  people,  I  pass 
on  the  anguished  cry  to  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  that  we  in  Middlesex 
County  will  not  bear  this  burden  much 
longer.  While  we  have  no  particular  powers 
In  solving  this  federal  and  state  dilemma, 
we  can  offer  a  clear  and  constructive  voice 
for  better,  more  workable,  more  efficient  and 
sensible  legislation. 

We  in  Middlesex  County  are  not  wealthy 
people.  We  are  vitally  concerned  about  our 
tax  dollar. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with  prac- 
tical, timely  results  free  from  this  monstrous 
bureaucratic  red  tape  which  now  engulfs 
and  strangles  us. 

There  must  be  a  practical,  new  and  effi- 
cient legislative  approach. 

You  must  provide  It. 
Yours  sincerely, 

George  J.  Otlowski, 
Director,  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders. 


Otlowski  Urges  New  Suteragenct 
Middlesex  County  Freeholder  Director 
George  Otlowski  has  given  voice  to  mcreas- 
Ing  pubUc  fr\i8tratlons  over  delays  In  con- 
struction of  bridges  and  roads,  and  he  has 
a  suggestion  for  a  "whole  new  legislative  ap- 
proach" to  this  growing  problem. 

Otlowski  has  called  for  the  creation  of 
one  "superagency"  within  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  work  directly  with  state  govern- 
ments in  investigating  and  pushing  covmty 
construction.  Such  a  "superagency,"  Otlow- 
ski believes,  would  prevent  local  projects 
from  being  divided  up  for  consideration 
among  half  a  dozen  federal  agencies,  each 
without  the  full  knowledge  of  what  the 
other  is  doing. 

In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Edward  J.  Patten,  Ot- 
lowski recapped  the  difficulties  Middlesex 
County  has  encountered  in  trying  to  move 
road  and  bridge  projects  through  the  fed- 
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eral  bureacuracy,  contending  that  the  coun- 
ty is  being  "strangled  by  the  red  tape  of 
state  and  federal  government  bureaucracy 
involving  construction  projects."  Govern- 
mental red  tape  was  a  major  subject  of  a 
day-long  conference  last  week  between  Pat- 
ten and  Otlowski,  with  the  freeholder  di- 
rector pleading  for  new  legislative  ap- 
proaches to  speed  up  such  projects  as  the 
South  River  Bridge,  the  Woodbrldge  Avenue 
widening  and  the  Landing  Lane  Bridge. 

Middlesex  County's  difficulties  in  com- 
pleting state  and  federal  aid  road  and  bridge 
construction  projects  are  no  secret.  Projects 
that  were  needed  yesterday  are  still  on  the 
drawing  boards,  in  many  cases,  awaiting 
necessary  state  and  federal  reviews  and  ap- 
provals. Delays  In  completing  projects  un- 
doubtedly have,  as  Otlowski  believes, 
"eroded  the  public's  trust  and  reliance  iix 
government." 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  assess  the  viability 
of  Otlowski's  suggestion  for  creating  a  "su- 
peragency" to  coordinate  and  expedite  con- 
struction projects.  Otlowski's  plan  may  be 
the  answer  or  at  least  part  of  the  answer, 
but  in  any  case,  Congress  should  consider 
Otlowskls'  Idea,  for  it  is  clear  that  govern, 
mental  red  tape  has  bogged  down  many 
worthwhile  and  necessary  projects  all  over 
the  coimtry. 


BLACK   UNEMPLOYMENT— A 
NATIONAL  CRISIS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

/    Monday.  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  enter  the  1972  election 
campaign  a  primary  issue  which  will 
be  delDated  is  the  continuing  disturbing 
high  level  of  unemployment  facing  the 
Nation.  The  debate,  however,  on  this 
issue  is  often  centered  around  nation- 
wide figures  which  show  an  unemploy- 
ment level  of  from  5  to  6  percent  of  the 
work  force.  The  employment  level  for 
blacks  in  this  Nation,  however,  is  at 
least  double  tha^  unemployment  level 
for  whites.  Now /an  urban  league  study 
has  revealed  th4t  the  black  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  (fax  cities  Is  perhaps  six 
times  the  unelnployment  rate  experi- 
enced by  the  white  community. 

In  recent  hearings  on  narcotics  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Alameda 
Counties,  Calif.,  before  my  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, we  have  received  testimony 
indicating  the  seriousness  of  the  imem- 
ployment  problem  as  it  affects  the  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  narcotics  ad- 
dicts. Attempts  to  rehabilitate  addicts 
through  training  for  employment  are 
failing  and  will  continue  to  fail  because 
no  jobs  are  available  for  the  young  men 
who  leave  these  programs.  If  we  are 
going  to  achieve  a  greater  measure  of 
success  in  this  area  as  in  other  areas  of 
American  life,  we  must  overcome  the, 
grave  problem  of  persistent  high  levels 
of  unemployment  in  our  minority  com- 
munities. 

The  difference  between  the  nation- 
wide unemployment  level  and  the  unem- 
ployment level  for  blacks  is  the  subject 
of  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League.  This  report  which 
was  based  upon  a  recent  special  census 
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employment  survey  conducted  In  60  low- 
income  areas  in  51  cities,  showed  that 
the  black  imemployment  figure  in  urban 
poverty  areas  is  actually  23.8  percent 
nationwide,  and  in  some  areas  more  than 
30  percent.  This  is  an  unemployment 
level  which  has  been  experienced  by  this 
Nation  only  in  times  of  severe  economic 
depression.  It  is  an  imemployment  level 
which,  if  spread  throughout  the  popula- 
tion, would  be  regarded  as  a  severe  na- 
tional crisis.  The  fact  that  it  is  centered 
in  our  inner  city  ghettos  makes  it  no  less 
a  national  crisis  and  the  Government  has 
the  responsibility  to  meet  this  problem 
with  the  same  resources  as  are  applied  to 
other  national  calamities. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Thursday,  August 
10,  1972,  defines  the  dimension  of  the 
problem  and  contains  a  call  for  a  more 
realistic  definition  of  the  black  unem- 
ployment problem  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  I  echo  that  call  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment give  us  the  true  figures  regarding 
the  unemployment  problem  in  our  minor- 
ity communities. 
The  editorial  follows: 

How  Mttch  Black  Unemployment? 
For  years, 'residents  of  Inner  dty  commu- 
nities, professlonai  observers  and  even  occa- 
sional visitors  have  doubted  the  value  of  the 
official  unemployment  statistics  Issued 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiartics  as 
a  measvu-e  of  the  reality  of  life  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  to  be  addressed  in 
those  8U'eas.  The  richness  of  the  street  life, 
the  nvimbers  of  people  standing  around  at  al- 
most any  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  numbers 
of  people  staring  at  a  world  that  seems  to 
move  too  fast  for  hopeless  eyes  all  tend  to 
suggest  that  even  the  devastating  official 
statistics  which  show  the  unemployment 
rates  for  non-whites  hovering  just  a  shade 
over  10  per  cent — almost  twice  that  fof 
whites — are  not  telling  the  whole  story. 

At  its  annual  conference  this  year,  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  Issued  a  report  which — 
statistically,  at  least — seemed  to  confirm  the 
evidence  of  the  eye  of  even  a  casual  observer. 
The  Department  of  Labor  bases  its  unemploy- 
ment count  on  a  national  labor  pool  which 
Includes  people  actually  working  and  people 
who  have  been  actively  seeking  work  within 
the  fovu*  weeks  preceding  the  unemployment 
siu-vey.  The  Urban  League,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  recent  special  Census  Employment 
survey  conducted. in  60  low  income  urban 
areas  In  51  cities  and  using  a  definition  of 
unemplojmient  developed  by  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Economic  Committee,  came  up 
with  a  much  grimmer  and  probably — in  terms 
of  the  real  size  of  the  problem — a  much  more 
realistic  picture.  This  count  Includes  those 
whom  the  Labor  Department  counts  as  weU 
as  those  who,  having  sought  work  unsuccess- 
fxilly,  have  stopped  actively  looking,  but  still 
say  unconditionally  that  they  want  to  go  to 
work  right  away.  The  Urban  Lea^rue  count 
also  Includes  the  part-time  worker  who  wants 
full  time  work.  Using  this  method,  the  black 
unemployment  figure  in  urban  poverty  areas 
blows  up  to  23.8  per  cent  and  skies  to  over 
30  per  cent  in  some  cities. 

Vernon  Jordan,  executive  director  of  the 
League,  termed  this  picture  disastrous  and 
called  upon  the  government  to  respond  to  It 
as  It  would  to  other  disasters.  Malcolm  Lovell, 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator, responded  by  saying  that  "Sfe- 
tlstfee  have  to  define  what  Is  to  be  measured. 
The  Labor  Department  Is  trying  to  define 
those  who  are  looking  for  work."  ^ 

The  real  Issue,  it  seems  to  us.  Is  not  statai^ 
tlcal  methodology,  but  whether  the  govern- 
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ment  Is  trying  to  define  black  unemployment 
in  a  realistic  way  and  with  the  kind  of  ac- 
curacy that  will  enable  it  to  mount  an  effec- 
tive attack  on  the  problem.  The  evidence  of 
the  naked  eye  and  the  quantum  difference 
in  the  pictures  painted  by  the  Urban  league 
and  by  the  official  statistics  suggest  strongly 
that  the  government  is  shooting  too  low, 
when  It  deals  with  the  depression  level  "of- 
ficial" non-white  unemployment  figure  at 
about  10  per  cent. 


A  BOY  THAT  IS  ALREADY  A  MAN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old,  but  true  axiom  that  a  man  really 
shows  his  worth  when  the  chips  are 
down. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  vnH  have  to  go 
a  long  way  to  meet  the  worth  of  teenager 
Anthony  Del  Valle,  a  San  Marcos,  Tex., 
Camp  Gary  job  corpsman  from  New 
York  City. 

Tony  Del  Valle  is  credited  with  the 
saving  of  at  least  20  lives  and  has  re- 
ceived the  Combat  Medal  of  Honor  from 
the  Manhattan  Police  Force.  But  it  took 
the  death  of  a  fellow  corpsman  to  bring 
all  this  to  light.  Tony's  story  was  told 
recently  in  the  Austin-Statesman,  and  I 
have  included  it  below. 

Most  important,  the  story  of  Tony  Del 
Valle  is  in  my  mind  a  testimony  to  the 
ideals  which  made  this  country  grow 
great  and  strong — Ideals  not  couched  In 
high  rhetoric,  but  in  the  plain  old  value 
of  helping  one's  neighbor,  the  plain  old- 
fashioned  care  for  one's  fellow  human 
beings  that  withstands — and  enables  us 
to  withstand— all  the  stresses  and  trau- 
mas of  modern  society. 

We  can,  in  our  fast-paced,  price  tag 
oriented,  modem  society,  formulate  all 
sorts  of  views  as  to  what  makes  a"  man 
and  what  makes  a  big  man.  But  the  big- 
gest men  of  all  are  the  Tony  Del  VallM 
of  this^^rld.  y 

.  Jarfle  story  of  Tony  Del  Valle  is  a  teSu- 
mony,  too,  to  the  highest  ideals  of  Scout- 
ing, one  of  the  few  forces  in  our  society 
that  has  steadfastly  fixed  its  sights  on 
building  character,  not  success,  In  its 
members. 

The  Austin-Statesman  story  reads  as 
follows: 

Tbauma  of  Friekt's  Death  Unveils  Yottth's 
Past  Heroism 

San  Marcos. — ^The  trauma  of  being  unable 
to  sa^te  the  life  of  a  fellow  Job  Corpsman: 
who  died  from  drowning  has  brought  out 
the  many  accomplishments  of  Anthony  Dri 
Valle,  a  Camp  Gary  Job  Corpsman  from  New 
York  City. 

Del  Valle's  story  came  to  light  alter  be 
had  trouble  adjusting  to  the  recent  death  of 
a  fellow  corpsman  who  drowned  while  swim- 
ming in  the  San'  Marcos  area.  Del  VaUe  tried 
desperately  to  revive  his  friend,  but  was 
unsuccessful. 

The  experience  left  him  depressed  and  dis- 
turbed. He  told  the  center's  doctors  that  he 
had  attempted  to  save  23  lives  while  woi»- 
Ing  as  a  lifeguard  in  New  York  and  had  three 
victims  die  in  his  arms. 

"I  fert  like  a  total  failure.  You  don't  know 
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what  It's  like  to  have  someone  take  bis  last 
breath  In  your  arms,"  said  Tony. 

Arter  checking  his  records  and  confirming 
same  ol  the  awards  he  bad  received,  Gary 
ofBcieUs  were  convinced  of  the  validity  of 
his  story. 

Life  in  Spanish  Harlem  wasn't  exactly  tbe 
ideal  place  for  a  young  boy  who  had  been 
afflicted  with  polio  at  an  early  age.  In  spite 
of  the  handicap,  he  excelled  as  a  scout 
leader  and  explorer. 

He  has  received  45  merit  badges  and  the 
police  Combat  Medal  of  Honor.  He  was  com- 
mended for  saving  an  officer's  life  while 
under  dangerous  and  courageous  circum- 
stances. 

In  Tony's  words,  "It  all  happened  one 
night  when  we  were  turning  out  a  scout 
meeting.  We  had  been  taking  lessons  on 
tying  knots  In  ropes.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
building.  I  noticed  a  lot  of  noise  in  the 
streets.  One  policeman  had  been  wounded 
and  was  caught  between  the  other  officers 
and  the  culprits.  I  was  closer  to  the  wounded 
officer  than  any  of  his  comrades.  Bullets 
were  flying  all  around.  Without  thinking,  I 
grabbed  my  rope  and  rxoshed  over  to  the 
wounded.  I  tied  the  rope  and  knotted  It 
around  his  waist.  I  then  safely  pulled  him 
out  of  the  line  ot  fire." 

The  officers  thanked  him,  got  his  name, 
and  went  on  their  way.  Three  weeks  later  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Manhat- 
tan commending  his  efforts  and  requesting 
'that  he  be  present  at  a  ceremony  to  receive 
the  Combat  JHedal  of  Honor.  "I  was  all  smiles 
and  tears,"  Tony  said. 

While  active  In  scouting,  he  attended  two 
national  Jamborees  and  represented  his 
country  In  the  13th  World  Jamboree  held  in 
Japan  in  1971. 

As  a  student  at  Benjamin  Franklin  High 
school  In  Manhattan,  he  was  placed  In  a  spe- 
cial education  and  work  study  profpram 
throughout  his  school  days.  His  boyhood 
was  filled  with  frustrations.  Being  the  oldest 
of  tour  boys,  he  didn't  feel  really  representa- 
tive of  his  family.  He  was  alwaVs  trying  to 
prove  himself  to  his  younger  brothers  and 
mother. 

His  father  died  In  1964  when  Tony  was 
eight  years  old.  He  had  been  a  long  time 
Scout  Master  in  the  Boy  Scouts  organiza- 
tion, and  encouraged  his  son  to  get  involved 
with  the  group.  Tony  considers  himself  one 
of  the  best  scouts  around. 

Besides  scouting  and  attending  school,  be 
worked  part-time  as  an  usher  captain  at  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  in  New  York  He  has 
seen  the  "World  Premier  of  Sunflower"  and 
met  the  leading  lady,  Sophia  Loren.  His  most 
rewarding  encounter  was  with  £d  Sullivan, 
when  the  television  personality  rode  on  the 
same  elevator  with  him.  He  told  the  celebrity 
of  his  visit  to  the  World  Jamboree  and  was 
saluted  with  a  brief  news  release  In  tbe  city 
paper. 

Tony  Is  now  training  in  the  service  station 
vocation  while  at  the  Oary  Job  Corps  Center. 
He  is  active  with  the  Explorer  Scouts  and 
plans  to  become  Involved  with  the  student 
government  group.  He  spends  his  weekends 
In  the  neighboring  community  of  San  An- 
tonio, where  he  attends  dances  for  the  Span- 
ish speaking  residents. 

His  dream  is  to  become  a  scout  master  so 
he  can  "Be  Prepared"  and  "Do  a  Good  Turn 
Dally"  There  are  at  least  20  people  alive 
today  because  he  fulfilled  both  scout  mottoes. 


TRIBUTE   TO    ROY   SIEVERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP  Bossoinu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  baseball  players  of  the  St.  Louis 
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Browns  and  old  Washington  Senators. 
Roy  Sievers,  now  makes  his  home  In  my 
district  In  Spanish  Lake,  Mo. 

The  following  article  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  pays  quite  a  tribute  to  Roy 
Sievers  as  a  ballplayer  and  a  man.  My 
constituents  and  I  are  proud  to  claim 
him  as  a  resident  of  Spanlslj-^^ke  and  to 
join  in  the  tribute  to  the  cOTiributions 
he  has  made  to  th#  Nation  and  State. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  13,  1972] 
Sievers  Finds  Nice  Guys  Finish  in 
Spanish    Lake 

(By  Thomas  Boswell) 

Seven  seasons  ago.  Boy  Sievers,  once  the 
most  graceful  and  powerful  of  the  old  Wash- 
ington Senators,  was  cut,  along  with  Nick 
Wllhlte  and  Dallas  Green,  by  the  expansion 
Senators.  For  a  man  who  hit  318  home  runs, 
he  disappeared  almost  unnoticed. 

Sievers  managed  in  the  minors  for  the  first 
four  years  after  finishing  tbe  string.  He  fin- 
ished second  &nd  third  In  AA  ball  in  two 
years  In  the  Mets'  chain.  "I  still  don't  know 
why  I  was  let  go,"  Sievers  says. 

The  next  two  ypars,  his  teams  in  Oak- 
land's organization  were  eighth.  Both  years 
his  team  was  stripped  in  mldseason  by  the 
parent  club,  but  Sievers  allowed  it.  Then  he 
was  dismissed,  and  he  hasn't  been  seriously 
approached  since. 

Now,  seven  years  after  his  twilight  and 
nearly  one  after  the  Senators'  nlghtfaU,  Siev- 
ers Is  a  salesman  for  the  Yellow  Freight  Co., 
In  Spanish  Lake,  Mo.,  near  St.  Louis,  where 
he  grew  up. 

His  son,  Robin,  19,  is  "a  left-hand  third 
baseman  Is  the  Cardinal  chain.  There  is  a 
daughter,  Shawn,  17,  and  "the  little  baby," 
David  5.  And  there  Is  at  least  some  Interest 
In  return  to  baseball. 

"I  would  consider  managing  again,"  Siev- 
ers says.  "But  I'm  set  up  fine  here.  It  would 
have  to  be  a  good  job." 

As  a  player,  It  was  said  Sievers  was  too 
nice  to  become  a  manager.  Even  his  wife 
thought  he  would  have  been  better  If  "some- 
one could  light  a  fire  under  him."  But  Sievers 
never  got  angry,  never  was  thrown  out  of 
a  game,  never  argued. 

"I've  been  that  Way  .  .  .  too  nice,"  says 
Sievers.  "That's  true.  I  learned  to  be  a  little 
tougher  managing,  but  It's  hard,  especially 
with  kids.  They  need  a  lot  of  help.  After  we 
got  beat  and  they  tried  hard,  I  just  couldn't 
be  too  tough  and  grouchy." 

After  finishing  last' the  second  time  his 
players  at  Burlington.  Iowa,  gave  Sievers  a 
plaque  as  the  best  manager  they  ever  had. 
"If  they  feel  that  way.  I  think  you  did  your 
Job."  he  says  in  a  calm  summation. 

Though  he*  doesn't  say  It,  Sievers  seems 
worried  that  his  son  may  receive  the  same 
cold  shoulder  Sievers  met  for  the  first  time 
after  quitting. 

"Robin  missed  this  season  because  of  mili- 
tary commitments,"  Sievers  said.  "I  thought 
sure  the  Cards  would  "call  him  up  for  the 
last  month  of  the  season  after  he's  finished, 
but  they're  not.  He  won't  even  be  able  to 
play  winter  ball.  I  guess  they're  cutting  back 
expenses." 

The  talk  shifts  to  1950,  when,  after  being 
Rookie  of  the  Tear  for  the  St.  Louis  Browns, 
Sievers  Injured  his  shoulder  diving  for  a 
fly  and  was  told  he  might  not  play  again. 
Rehabilitation  was  slow,  he  recalled,  but  his 
arm  finally  recovered  enough  for  him  to  ven- 
ture back  into  the  outfield. 

But  his  home  became  first  base,  where  he 
fielded  thousands  of  ground  balls  from  Bill 
Veeck  and  Marty  Marlon,  so  he  could  get 
to  be  "real  adequate"  at  the  position. 

"I  never  was  a  Don  Juan  over  there,"  he 
adds. 

Thinking  back  to  his  days  In  Washington, 
Sievers  remembers  a  "night"  thrown  for  hlirf 
in  1967.  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  made 
the  presentations. 
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"I'm  sentimental.  That  was  really  touch- 
ing .  .  .  one  of  the  biggest  events  ...  in 
Washington  I  got  to  meet  four  Presidents 
and  have  lunch  with  two.  That's  wonderful 
for  a  kid  from  St.  Louis." 

Sievers  recalls  •  hitting  six  home  runs  In 
six  games,  tying  an  American  League  record. 
The  one  that  put  him  in  the  book  came 
In  the  17th  Inning  on  a  day  when  the  tem- 
perature was  98  degrees.  It  was  so  hot  that 
no  one  greeted  him  after  he  won  the  game. 
The  pitcher  was  Al  Aber.  He  still  remembers 
the  name. 

"The  next  day  the  wind  was  blowing  out; 
there  were  seven  homers  hit  and  I  didn't 
get  one.  I  hit  four  popups.  The  last  one  got 
up  In  the  wind  and  I  think  It  was  Johnny 
Groth  caught  It  right  at  the  fence.  The  ball 
died  at  the  last.  It  was  the  only  shot  I  had 
at  It." 

Griffith  Stadium — "the  old  ball  park" — 
Is  vivid  to  him,  as  Is  "everybody  around  1^ 
He  remembers  Mickey  Vernon  for, 
at  first  base  that  he  himself  nevefhad.  Eddie 
Yost  Is  recalled  because  "he's  /till  with  the 
Mets,"  Sievers  says,  unable  to  keep  out  of 
his  voice  a  simple  "how  do  ^'ou  do  that?" 

The  park  Itself  was  an  old/enemy,  making 
things  difficult,  like  the  tjfy  to  Groth.  "It 
was  405  feet  down  the  Uire  when  I  came  In 
1954.  They  built  the  beer  garden,  but  It  was 
still  370  ...  a  poke." 

Once  he  berglns  the  memories  come 
quickly. 

The  autographs:  "Most  of  the  time  you 
should  sign  for  kids.  They're  the  ones  that 
idolize  the  players  and  buy  the  bubblegum 
cards  and  all  that  junk." 

"Visit  a  few  hospitals,"  he  throws  In,  a  man 
with  simple,  guiltless  responsibilities. 

Sievers'  links  with  the  baseball  world  that 
found  him  easy  to  get  along  with  and  easy  to 
forget  are  becoming  tenuous. 

He  follows  the  players  he  managed  In  the 
minors — Duffy  Dyer,  Gary  Gentry,  Rod  Gas- 
par,  George  Hendricks — and  worries  a  little 
about  his  son's  future.  "They  want  to  make 
him  a  catcher,"  he  says. 

Then,  over  the  long  distance  phone,  he  says 
good  night.  Dinner  Is  waiting  in  Spanish 
Lake.  "Tell  Bob  Addle  I  miss  him,"  Sievers 
says. 

Heroes  Can't  Attain  Dreams  or  Children 
(By  Thomas  Boswell) 

A  baseball  hero  Is  a  toy  of  childhood.  Elec- 
tric trains,  cowboy  guns,  plastic  soldiers  are 
the  same  kind.  But  with  a  baseball  hero  a 
youngster  reaches  out,  for  one  of  the  first 
times    Into  the   world   outside   the   family. 

I  still  associate  the  name  Roy  Sievers  with 
chUdhood  job  and  childish  tears. 

In  1957,  Sievers  won  the  home-run  cham- 
pionship of  the  American  League  for  the 
old  Washington  Senators.  One  night  that 
year  my  mother  took  me  to  a  department 
store  where  Sievers  was  giving  autograpbs. 
I  got  lost,  and  as  the  store  closed  down  and 
I  knew  he  would  leave,  I  cried  with  the  frus- 
tration only  children  know. 

Finally,  my  mother  found  me  and  brought 
me  to  the  floor  Sievers  should  have  left  a 
half  hour  before.  He  was  still  there,  waiting 
for  the  little  boy  that  a  mother  had  said 
was  lost. 

I  only  remember  that  he  was  big.  But  the 
picture,  "To  Tommy  from  Roy  Sievers,"  can 
still  be  unearthed  In  a  pinch.  There  was 
another,  too,  a  standard  "Roy  Sievers."  but 
It  went  on  the  bedroom  wall  and  had  darts 
and  Insults  thrown  at  It  after  many  an  ex- 
asperating strikeout  or  pop  fly  came  over 
the  radio. 

Listening  to  the  radio  under  the  covers 
long  after  bedtime,  I  learned  that  heroes 
fall,  even  my  hero,  that  they  fall  from  pub- 
lic favor  while  they  are  still  in  yours,  that 
ultimately  there  Is  a  world  that  does  not  care 
that  you  are  listening  In. 

At  his  prime,  before  injuries  and  Harmon 
Klllebrew  pushed  him  out  of  the  Headlines. 
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sievers  was  given  a  "night."  Not  the  kind 
that  Ted  WlUlams  and  Stan  Muslal  got,  with 
fancy  cars,  but  a  night  with  plenty  of 
speeches  and  a  station  wagon. 

Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  did  the  talk- 
ing, and  Sievers  hung  his  head  and  cried 
when  Nixon  shook  his  hand.  That  required 
a  breakfast  table  explanation. 

In  1959,  Sievers'  play  went  downhill;  there 
was  trade  talk.  I  wrote  In  protest  to  Calvin 
Griffith — a  12-year-old's  letter.  Griffith 
wrote  back — a  club  owner's  letter.  With  faxw 
like  me,  Sievers  would  never  be  traded.  There 
was  nothing  to  worry  about.  And  would  my 
family  and  I  be  Interested  In  season  tickets? 

Before  the  next  season,  Sievers  was  traded. 
By  that  time  I  was  too  old  to  cry  .  .  .  much. 
After  that,  his  name  was  no  longer  a  con- 
stant part  of  my  thoughts. 

After  the  trade — for  Earl  Battey,  Don 
Mlncher  and  $150,000 — the  name  "Roy  Siev- 
ers" had  to  lose  Its  power,  just  as  the  charm 
of  baseball  Itself  must  fade  now  for  people 
in  Washington  who  are  no  longer  minutes 
away  from  a  hero,  a  final  score,  or  just  a 
distraction.  People  love  baseball  because  It 
Is  more  faithful,  more  "there  when  you  need 
It,"  than  most  friends. 

When  I  was  17,  Sievers  was  traded  back 
to  the  expansion  Senators  from  the  Phillies. 
I  barely  noticed.  I  had  my  own  games  to 
play,  and  besides  I  wore  Ted  Williams'  num- 
ber. 

StlU,  for  years,  when  the  name  would 
sneak  up  on  me  on  a  TV  sportscast.  It  would 
give  a  little  private  shock,  like  certain  girls' 
names  when  you  dont  expect  to  bear  them. 

A  month  ago,  the  name  sneaked  up  again. 
In  a  Mets'  old-timers'  game  before  the  TV 
game  of  the  week. 

Sievers  was  announced,  batting  fifth  In 
the  lineup.  But  when  his  turn  came  to  hit, 
he  was  pushed  back  so  others  older  and  more 
famous  could  hit  their  pop  fly  even  If  they 
couldn't  manage  to  play  In  the  field.  Sievers 
never  got  on  camera,  unless  that  fat  fellow 
In  a  Phillies'  uniform  . . . 
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They  charge  they  have  been  "kept  outside 
the  decision-making  process"  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  (They  are  particularly  dis- 
gruntled becau^  the  nationality  and  minor- 
ities division  oi  the  Democratic  Party  which 
has  existed  foWmore  than  40  years  has  been 
eliminated.  Mn.  Jean  Westwood.  new  chair- 
man of  the  D|emocratlc  National  Committee, 
said  the  division  had  become  t  "ghetto." 

Tbe  Spanlih-speaklng  Democrats  told  tbe 
press  President  Nixon  "showed  that  he  was 
listening  to  Spanish -speaking  voices,  and 
was  listening  long  before  there  was  a  cam- 
paign value  to  be  gotten  by  it." 

The  trend  away  from  tbe  Democratic  Party 
by  foreign  bom  and  their  offspring  has  been 
slgnlflcant  In  recent  years. 

Andrew  Valuchek,  head  of  the  disbanded 
nationality  and  minority  division  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  says  Republicans  have 
"cut  deeply  Into  the  commanding  lead" 
Democrats  once  had  among  the  Si>anl8h- 
speaklng  and  Slavic  natlociallt}  groups. 

A  Romanian  delegation  from  Detroit, 
Cleveland  and  New  York,  which  voted  80 
per  cent  Democrat  In  1960,  visited  the  Wl^lte 
House  recently  and  pledged  support  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

A  special  heritage  or  nationalities  divi- 
sion In  the  Republican  National  Committee 
Is  wooing  ethnic  votes.  A  special  "heritage" 
planlE  wlU  be  presented  to  the  GOP  Nation- 
al Platform  Committee  at  Miami  Beach  be- 
fore the  Republican  convention. 

The  ethnic  trend  away  from  traditional 
patterns  was  felt  last  year  wnen  Ralph  Perk, 
a  Czech-American,  was  elected  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  and  Frank  Rlzzo,  an  Italian- 
American,  was  elected  mayor  of  Pblltulelphla. 
Perk  Is  a  Republican.  Rlzzo  Is  a  conserva- 
tive Democrat  who  supports  President  Nixon 
over  SeniW3eorge  McGovem. 

McGovem's  views  on  isolationism,  disarm- 
ament, welfare  and  Communist  aggression 
are  anathema  to  a  great  majority  of  the  for- 
eign bom  and  their  offspring. 

Many  remember   that   John    F.   Kennedy 
wrote  In  his  "Profiles  In  Courage,"  "There  are 
certain  times  when  political  allegiance  must 
give  way  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the., 
nation  Itself."  -^-^ 


ETHNIC  GROUPS  SWINGING  TO 
REPUBLICAN  SIDE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  Augttst  14,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  special  political  atmosphere  prevail- 
ing in  Washington,  and  developments 
within  the  two  major  parties  and  the 
trends  of  this  election  campaign  are  be- 
ginning to  emerge.  I  direct  the  special 
attention  of  those  Members  who  are  in- 
terested in  political  change  at  the  grass- 
roots level  to  an  article  by  Dumitru 
Danielopol,  the  distinguished  interna- 
tional correspondent  for  the  Copley 
Press,  which  appeared  In  r,ne  San  Diego, 
,  Calif.,  Union  of  July  31,  which  concen- 
trates on  the  trend  developing  among 
the  ethnic  voters  of  our  land. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Ethnic  Grottps  Swinging  to 
Republican  Side 

(By  Dmnltru  Danielopol) 
Ethnic  Americans  are  opting  for  President 
Nixon,    Including    many    In    tbe    Spanlsh- 
speaktng  minority. 

Six  Democrat  leaders  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing community  have  just  declared  them- 
selves "Spanish-Speaking  Democrats  for 
Nixon." 


ANIMAL  HEALTH  RESEARCH  ACT 
OF  1972 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics,  the  average  Amer- 
ican ate  191.8  pounds  of  red  meat  and 
11.2  pounds  of  fish  in  1971.  The  same 
average  American  drank  259  fluid  pounds 
of  milk  and  consumed  12.2  pounds  of 
cheese,  17.7  pounds  of  ice  cream,  and 
6.8  pounds  of  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk.  Poultry  also  represented  a  major 
portion  of  the  American  diet,  the  average 
intake  being  50.1  pounds  of  meat  and  322 
eggs.  When  considered  in  conjunction 
with  the  food  processing,  packing,  and 
pet  related  industries,  the  degree  of 
American  dependence  on  the  continued 
strength  of  livestock  production  is  ob- 
vious. 

The  fact  that  Americans  can  enjoy 
such  a  diet,  and  afford  the  luxury  of  pets 
in  good  health  is  in  part  due  to  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  our  animal  health  re- 
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search  programs.  No  longer  do  hoof  and 
mouth  diseases,  hog  cholera,  tuberculosis, 
of  brucellosis  destroy  large  numbers  of 
animal.';  each  year.  Past  successes  like 
these  enable  the  American  livestock  pro- 
duction to  exceed  40  billion  pounds  an- 
nually. From  a  cost  analysis  the  results 
are  also  impressive.  Recent  experiments 
by  Montford  of  Colorado  indicate  a  10- 
20  percent  cost  increase  when  recognized 
methods  of  pest  control  are  not  used  on 
beef  cattle. 

However,  USDA  figures  indicate  that 
much  remains  to  be  done.  The  livestock 
industry  lost  animals  valued  at  $3  billion ' 
last  year.  Leading  causes  of  loss  to  cattle 
producers  are  shipping  fever,  foot  rot, 
and  reproductive  diseases,  to  mention 
just  a  few.  Hog  producers  take  losses  for 
dysentery,  respiratory  disesises,  repro- 
ductive diseases  and  abscesses. 

The  Animal  Health  Research  Act  of 
1972  represents  a  major  step  toward  ex- 
pediting the  researgh^iooded  to  overcome 
some  of  these-tJfoblems.  It  aids  the  re- 
search effort  in  a  comprehensive  manner, 
provi(Ung  additional  funds  for  several 
phases  of  the  present  program.  Included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  authoriza- 
tions for  research  projects,  publication  of 
results,  rennovation,  or  alteration  of 
existing  buildings  and  contributions  to 
retirement  of  employees.  Also  included  in 
the  new  bill  are  authorizations  for  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  purchase 
of  new  equipment. 

Today  more  than  ever,  the  urgency  of 
additional  research  Is  evident.  Con- 
sumers are  facing  rising  prices  which 
could  be' partially  offset  if  a  portion  of  the 
10  percent  annual  loss  from  disease  is  re- 
covered by  new  discoveries.  A  second  rea- 
son for  renewed  emphasis  in  animal 
health  research  is  the  continued  spinoff 
realized  by  the  medical  research  efforts. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  is  the 
on-going  research  which  was  initiated 
when  Dr.  Purchase,  a  Michigan  veteri- 
narian, developed  a  successful  vaccine 
for  a  form  of  cancer  in  poultry. 

The  Animal  Health  Research  Act  is  a 
step  forward  for  all  involved.  It  will  at- 
tract more  talent  to  the  research  field.  It 
will  represent  a  potential  reduction  of 
loss  for  the  farmer.  This  act  will  en- 
courage modernization  of  existing  re- 
search facilities  and  will  enable  States 
Without  adequate  capabilities  to  expand 
and  construct  additional  laboratory 
space.  I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  th)s~ 
important  act. 


PERSPNAL  EXPLANATIOl 


HON.  CLIFFARD  D.  CARLSON 

,  OF  nxiNOis 

IN   THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  did  not  reach  the 
fioMpcln  time  for  the  recorded  teller  vote 
on  tne  Dellums  amendment  to  H.R.  16029, 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  (Roll  No. (314). 
which  would  cut  off  all  aid  to  Brazil.  I 
would  have  voted  "no"  on  this  amend- 
ment. 
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MR.  NIXON'S  CASE  IN  AUGUST 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14,  1972 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
long  way  to  election  time  today,  but  I  do 
think  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
August  8  has  an  excellent  article  entitled, 
"Mr.  Nixon's  Case  in  August,"  and  it  is  an 
excellent  analysis  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  field  of  combating  inflation  and 
trying  to  wind  up  Vietnam.  I  have  found 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  to  be  gen- 
erally fair  in  its  editorial  approach  and 
I  further  believe  that  its  analysis  is  that 
in  this  particular  editorial.  The  facts  and 
figures  used  in  the  light  of  past  events  are 
the  most  complete  that  I  have  seen  in 
any  editorial  thus  far  with  reference  to 
the  Nixon  administration. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Mb.  Nixon's  Case  in  August 

The  statement  was  made  on  this  page  re- 
cently that  conditions  are  better  In  the 
United  States  today  than  they  were  four 
years  ago.  It  has  been,  challenged  by  a  reader 
who  asks  for  evidence.  We  would  submit  the 
foUowlng  on  this  subject  which  Is  of  first  in- 
terest to  all  voters  beginning  to  think  about 
how  they  will  cast  their  ballots  come 
November. 

Four  years  ago  the  United  States  was  at  a 
peak  of  a  military  commitment  in  Vietnam. 
The  war  was  taking  between  400  and  500 
American  lives  a  week.  It  had  long  since  di- 
vided the  country  bitterly  over  Its  Justifica- 
tion, had  disastrously  upset  the  national 
budget,  had  unleashed  the  worst  and  longest 
round  of  Inflation  In  American  history,  and 
yet  curiously  was  accompanied  by  economic 
depression  and  disturbing  unemployment. 

Today  the  American  commitment  to  the 
war  is  far  down.  From  more  than  a  half  mil- 
lion Americans  In  Vietnam  we  are  down  to 
fewer  than  50,000.  True,  some  of  these  have 
been  transferred  to  Thailand.  True,  Amerinn 
air  and  sea  forces  continue  to  support  the 
south  Vietnamese  military  e^ort  from  out- 
side of  South  Vietnam  itself.  And  true  also, 
the  bombing  continues  with  debatable  mili- 
tary results  but  deep  anguish  In  the  con- 
science of  many  Americans  as  well  as  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

However,  the  sending  of  American  cca- 
scripts  to  Vietnam  has  ended.  The  rate  of 
conscription  Is  down  to  a  peacetime  level. 
And  those  doing  what  fighting  Is  left  for 
Americans  are  professional  volvmteers. 


The  war  Is  not  over,  but  the  degree  of 
American  Involvement  is  so  low  that  In  spite 
of  the  continued  bombing  the  war  has  ceased 
to  be  a  major  factor  either  In  the  American 
economy  or  In  American  politics.  Mr.  Nixon, 
we  think,  will  get  a  larger  vote  If  he  actually 
wins  a  negotiated  end  of  the  war  by  election 
day,  but  the  war  Issue  has  been  largely  de- 
fused. We  doubt  that  It  will  make  much  dif- 
ference even  If  the  war  is  still  going  on-  at 
present  level. 

The  state  of  the  economy  today  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Unemployment  continues 
high — 5.5  percent  now  as  against  3.6  percent 
foiu-  years  ago.  But  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct Is  up  to  more  than  a  trillion  dollars 
(stated  In  constant  1968  dollars,  from  $706.6 
bUlion  to  $783.1  bUllon). 

Profits  are  booming.  And  while  we  stUl 
have  the  remnants  of  the  Infiatlon  that  has 
dogged  Mr.  Nixon  (ticked  off,  to  be  sure,  by 
the  $25  billion  deficit  In  Lyndon  Johnson's 
last  year)  the  rate  has  been  cut  from  an 
annual  average  Increase  In  consumer  prices 
of  5  percent  for  the  past  three  years  to  3.5 
percent  today.  Housewives  are  not  happy 
over  the  continued  rise  In  prices.  But  the 
rate  of  rise  is  down,  and  stlU  sinking  back 
toward  the  2.5  percent  consldered-economl- 
cally  respectable  under  the  Kennedy-John- 
son reigns.  At  Its  height  during  Mr.  Nixon's 
first  term  the  Infiatlonary  thriist  was  a 
threat  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  In 
every  way.  Today  It  Is  below  the  average  for 
modem  Industrial  countries.  The  British 
rate  is  close  to  10  percent.  Comparatively 
speaking,  American  infiatlon  is  under  con- 
trol. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all  is  the 
quieting  down  of  cities  and  universities. 
There  was  almost  no  serious  student  unrest 
last  winter.  There  have  been  no  major  dis- 
turbances In  the  big  cities  this  summer.  The 
latest  movement  among  students  is  back  to 
religion,  or  what  passes  for  religion.  The 
Negro  community,  whose  pligj^ls  both  wors- 
ening or  Improving  according  to  how  It  Is 
measured,  Is  nonetheless  not  resorting  to 
rioting. 

Whether  Richard  Nixon  should  get  much, 
little  or  no  credit  for  all  this  is  another  mat- 
ter. The  winding  down  of  the  war  was 
started  by  Lyndon  Johnson  before  he  left 
the  White  House.  It  can  be  argued  that  had 
he  chosen  to  run  again  and  been  reelected 
he  would  have  done  at  least  as  well,  perhaps 
better,  at  closing  down  the  war  and  bring- 
ing the  economy  back  towards  stability. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  Mr.  Nixon 
could  have  closed  down  the  war  sooner  and 
could  and  should  have  acted  more  vigorous- 
ly and  faster  to  check  the  Inflation  and  re- 
gain economic  stability.  And  in  view  of  the 
still  widening  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  It  can  be  contended  that  he  would 


have  higher  priority  to  employment  for  the 
poor  than  tax  relief  for  the 
'*^  But  as  of  today  there  is  less 
infiatlonary  push  weighing  on 
people  and  setting  them  at  od{ 
other  than  was  the  case  Mr.  N: 
the  White  House  from  Mr.  Jo! 
is  basically  on  this  that  the  President  rests 
his  case. 
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THE  ARMY  CAREER  OP 
STAN  SMITH 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  14.  1972 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  when  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  conducted  hearings  on  ttxe 
fiscal  1973  military  appropriations  bill  I 
had  the  privilege  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Froehlke,  an  article  from 
Time  magazine  entitled,  "The  Army  Rac- 
quet." In  this  short  but  enlightening 
piece  Time  addressed  itself  to  the  illus- 
trious tennis  record  of  Army  Sp4c.  Stan- 
ley R.  Smith,  the  1971  Forest  Hills  U.S. 
Open  winner  and  recent  1972  Wimbledon 
champion. 

For  the  education  of  Army  sports  fans 
Time  noted  that  Specialist  Smith  had  In 
the  past  year  received  a  bit  more  than 
the  recruiting  poster's  promise  to  tal- 
ented athletes  of  an  opportunity  to  learn 
a  skill,  receive  good  pay,  free  meals, 
housing,  clothing,  health  care  and  30 
days  paid  vacation  a  year.  Smith,  the 
magazine  said,  had  been  given  an  extra  9 
days  of  special  leave  plus  7  months  on 
temporary  duty,  during  which  he  played 
in  14  national  and  International  tennis 
toiuTiaments. 

In  forthcoming  extensions  of  my  re- 
marks on  Stan  Smith,  Members  of  the 
House  will  be  able  to  see  how  in  a  period 
of  little  more  than  a  year  from  June  1971 
to  July  1972,  the  Army  has  permitted 
Specialist  Smith  to  amass  a  small  for- 
time  from  tennis  winnings  and  endorse- 
ments exceeding  $100,000,  while  allegedly 
serving  as  an  enlisted  physical  activity 
specialist  in  the  Army's  sports  program. 
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RESOLUTION    CHART 


100       MILLIMETERS 


I  NSTRUCTIONS     Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
him    under    specified    conditions.      Numerals   in    chart    indicate   the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in  adjacent 
T-shaped"   groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  b\-  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gi\es   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is  20  mm.  long  in  the  film  image,  and   100    20   ^    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distincth'.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  =  50  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,  maximum   resolution   is   between    3  9.5    and    5  0  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


